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PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE   O^'^  CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/iMrsrfai(,  March  7,  1974 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
-  The  Reverend  Robert  Newton  Barger, 
president,  Religious  Workers  Associaticm, 
Champaign,  HI.,  offered  the  f(dlowing 
prayer: 

You  shall  not  take  vengeance  or  bear 
any  grudge  against  the  sons  of  your  oum 
people. — ^Leviticus  19:  18. 

Fattier  ot  Mercies,  inspire  us  for  lead- 
ership in  healing  Uie  divisions  that  exist 
within  our  Nation.  As  we  have  made  ef- 
forts to  make  peace  abroad,  strengthen 
our  purpose  to  do  likewise  now  at  home. 
Never  let  us  forget  the  missing  in  action, 
nor  the  returned  veterans,  nor  those  who 
for  reasons  of  conscience  have  left  our 
constituencies.  While  we  cannot  bring 
back  our  sons  f^o  have  bravely  died, 
move  us  to  reflect  Your  generosity  and 
concern  for  those  still  missing  in  action, 
for  our  forgotten  veterans,  and  for  our 
exiled  sons.  We  ask  this  through  Him 
who  came  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  C?hjdr  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

Th^e  was  no  objection. 


titled,  "An  act  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  research  activities  for  the  study 
of  sudden  infant  death  syndrome,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  with  an  amendment 
in  which  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
lington, one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  having  proceeded  to  recon- 
sider the  bill  (S.  2589)  entitled  "An  act  to 
assure,  through  energy  conservation, 
end-use  rationing  of  fuels,  and  c^iier 
means,  that  the  essential  energy  needs 
of  the  United  States  are  met.  and  for 
other  purposes."  returned  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Uhited  States  with  his  ob- 
jections, to  the  Senate,  in  which  It  origi- 
nated, it  was  Resolved.  That  the  said  bill 
do  not  pass,  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  not  havhig  voted  in  the  afBrma- 
tive. 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  resolution  of  the  fol- 
lowing title:  r  ->    ■ 
&  Ba.  aas 

Resolved,  That  the  seiutte  diai4>proves  aU 
the  recommendationa  of  the  President  with 
respect  to  rate*  of  pay  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  In  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1976  pursuant  to  aectlou  225  (h)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Salary  Act  of  1967. 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bm  of  the  Senate,  a  1745.  en- 
CXX 356— Part  6  ''■*■•      "   • 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  tliat  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[RoU  No.  67] 

Andrews,  N.C.  DingeU  Morgan 

Armstrong  Edwards,  Calif.  Mutphy,  N.Y. 

Ashley  Flood  Murtha 

Barrett  Piaser  Nelsen 

Blester  OlaLmo  O'NeiU 

Blatnik  Oibbons  PodeU 

Boggs  Oray  Randall 

Bnseo  Hansen,  Wash.  Reid 

Broomfleld  Hawkins  Rodlno 

Burke.  Calif.  Hebert  Rooney.  N.T. 

Burton  Henderson         Rostenkowskl 

Carey.  N.T.  Jamian  Runnels 

ChajveU  Jones.  Okla.       Satterfleld 

Chlsbolm  Karth  Skubltz 

Clark  Kazen  Stratton 

caauaen.  Long,  lid.  Symms 

Don  H.  Lujaa  Teague 

CciUler  McKlnney  Treen 

Collins,  VI.  McSpadden        0daU 

Conyers  Maodonald         Waggonner 

Gorman  Metcalfe  White 

Davis,  Oa.  Mills  Whltehurst 

Delliuns  Mlnshan,  Ohio  Whltten 

Denholm  Montgomery 

Diggs  Moorfaead.  Cain 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  imtil  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  certain  privileged 
reports.         

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  fhis  ndlcall  358 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

THE  HONORABLE  THOMAS  A. 
LX7KEN 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous cimsent  that  the  gentlenmn  from 
Ohio.  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Lxjkkk.  be  per- 
mitted to  take  the  oath  of  office  today. 
His  certificate  of  election  has  not  arrived, 
but  there  is  no  contest,  and  no  question 
has  been  raised  with  respect  to  the 
validity  of  his  election. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectian  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LUKEN  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  and  took  the  oath  of  office. 


REV.   ROBERT   NEWTON  BARGER 

(Mr.  MADIGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman who  opened  the  business  of  the 
House  with  a  prayer  today  is  the  Rev- 
eroid  Robert  Newton  Barger.  associated 
with  the  Newman  Foundaticm  at  the 
university  of  Illinois  in  my  district  at 
Champaign.  Reverend  Barger  is  the  au- 
thor of  the  book  about  amnesty  which 
Is  published  and  is  available  now.  be- 
ginning today.  Although  I  have  not  read 
the  book.  I  have  for  the  past  year  had 
several  discussions  with  Reverend  Barger 
on  the  subject  of  amnesty,  and  X  know 
that  this  will  be  a  studied  and  reasoned 
book. 

Consequently,  if  any  of  the  Members 
should  become  interested  in  having  a 
copy  of  this  book,  I  would  be  delighted 
to  hear  from  them,  and  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  provide  them  with  copies  of 
the  same. 

PANAMA  CANAL 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  y^A  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  eic^meous  matter.) 

Mr.  DOIwTMr.  Speaker,  I  am  gravely 
concerned  about  negotiations  concerning 
the  Panama  Canal.  It  Is  vital  In  any 
agreanmt  with  Panama,  vital  to  the 
security  uid  commerce  of  this  Nation, 
that  control  of  the  canal  remain  in  U.S. 
possession.  The  United  States  and  our 
Navy  are  committed  to  malntsdning 
freedom  of  the  sealanes.  This  in  essence 
mea2i8  that  as  long  as  the  Panama  Canal 
Is  c(»itroUed  by  the  United  States,  it 
will  be  open  to  all  nations  great  and 
small.  *' 

Should  this  abscdutely  necessary  link 
between  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  fall 
under  domination  of  a  foreign  power  this 
would  be  a  fatal  blow  to  the  defease  of 
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the  Western  Hemisphere  aod  the  ec^i- 
omy  of  the  Western  world. 

We  must  never  permit  a  Suce- 
flMco  in  the  Canal  Zooe.  The  ecocu 
of  the  Southeastern  United  States 
yes,  of  South  Carolina,  would  be 
versely    affected    should    the    Pant 
Canal  be  closed  or  subject  to  riots 
disorder.   The   shortest  route   betw< 
Southeast  ports  such  as  Charleston 
SaTRonah  to  the  west  coast  of 
America   is   through   the   canal.    It|ls 
nearer  through  the  canal  from  Charl 
Um  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America 
than  from  San  Francisco. 

The  growing  economy  of  the  Souj 
east  has  a  direct  stake  in  the  passagi 
commerce  through  the  Panama  Canal^ 
do  ports  on  the  UJ3.  gulf  coast, 
questkn  of  continued  U-S.  control  of 
canal  is  perhaps  the  greatest  single 
facing   foreign   policy   In  the   West^^ 
Hemi^^here. 

We  must  never  surrender  U.S.  sovfr- 
elgn  control  over  the  U.S.-owned  Cayal 
Zone. 


PRIVACY  STILL  DIVIDED 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  \  as 
given  permission  to  address  the  Holse 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  lis 
repiai^  and  include  extraneous  matti  '.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  o- 
day's  Post  reported  that  Dr.  Dm  Pai  -1- 
berg,  a  spokesman  for  the  admlnistrat  sn 
stated  that  Executive  orders  authoriz  og 
the  revision  of  privacy  of  3  milli(Mi  Am  r- 
Ican  fanners  are  now  inoperative. 

Notwithstanding  this  statement  he 
fact  remains  that  the  Presidential  Or- 
ders are  still  effective.  | 

I  realize  that  the  wwd  "inoperati  e" 
has  taken  on  a  new  meaning  under  he 
Nixon  administration  which  carries  «  th 
It  the  force  of  law.  But  this  Mem  «r 
will  not  be  satisfied  imtil  Executive  •  or- 
ders No.  11697  and  11709  are  resciix  id. 


HEARINaS  ON  PROBLEMS  AFFEifr- 
INO  TOURISM  INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  HUNGATE  asked  and  was  glien 
permission  to  address  the  House  fo 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his ' 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  w< 
like  to  announce  that  the  Subcommll 
on   Environmental   ProUems   Affecl 
Small  Business  has  scheduled  a  h< 
on  Friday,  March  15,  to  examine 
problems  confronting  small-business 
and  women  engaged  in  tourism  as  a 
suit  of  the  fuel  shortage. 

For  over  2  years  now,  this  subcomn^t- 
tee  has  been  examining  the  general  Pif  b- 
lems  of  small  businesses  engaged  in  toipr- 
ism  suid  outdoor  recreation,  and  fof  3 
days  last  August,  the  subcommittee 
eled  to  Missouri,  Minnesota,  and 
consln  so  that  we  could  hear 
from  those  small  operators  eni 
this  Industry.  At  that  time,  the  full 
pact  of  the  fuel  shortage  could  not:  be 
determined  because  its  effects  were  Mist 
beginning.  j[ 

As  a  fuel  shortage  could  have  serftus 
consequences,  the  subcommittee  decided 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  hold  an- 
other day  of  hearings  devoted  exclusi^ly 


to  examining  Its  impact  on  the  small  busi- 
nesses in  this  industry.  The  March  15 
hearing,  to  be  held  in  Waahlngton,  will 
conclude  our  present  examination  of  the 
tourism  industry. 

Witnesses  scheduled  to  testify  httom 
the  subcommittee  include  Mr.  William  D. 
Toohey,  chairman.  Special  Travel  Indus- 
try Council  on  Energy  Conservation ;  Blr. 
William  Newbold,  National  Campground 
Association;  Mr.  George  Fichtenbaum. 
American  Society  of  Travel  Agents,  Inc. ; 
Mr.  Robert  Neville,  National  Restaurant 
Association ;  Mr.  Arthur  Packard,  Ameri- 
can Hotel  and  Motel  Association;  and 
representatives  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Office. 

Members  wishing  to  testify  or  submit 
a  statement  for  the  record  should  address 
their  requests  to  Michael  J.  Ward,  coun- 
sel. Subcommittee  on  Environmental 
Problems  Affecting  Small  Business,  Per- 
manent Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  2361 
Raybum  House  OfDce  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20515—225-4881. 


FEDERAL     ENERGY     ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr.  HOLIFIKLD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  bill— HJR.  llTJS^tore- 
organize  and  consolidate-eSrwn  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  in  a  new 
Federal  Energy  Administration  in  order 
to  promote  more  efficient  management  of 
such  functions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gmtleman  from 
California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THx  coMMrms  or  thk  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  HJt.  11793.  with 
Mr.  P^YMT  in  the  (Jhair. 

-nie  Clerk  read  the  Utte  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday  section  7  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  mdlng  on  page  24,  line  5,  had 
been  considered  as  read  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point.  There  was 
pending  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton)  and 
an  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Brothill)  as 
a  substitute  for  the  Horton  am»idment. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  im- 
portant to  once  again  call  attention  to 
section  5  of  the  bill  as  amended  by  the 
distinguished  and  able  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations — 
(see  CoNGRKSsioNAL  Rrcoro  of  March  5, 
1974.  p.  5302). 

In  commenting  on  that  amendment. 
Chairman  Holitikld  stressed  that  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  "to  make 
clear  that  the  bilJ  does  not  give  the  Ad- 
ministrator any  new  authority  to  initiate 
a  consimier  rationing  program  or  shnilar 
programs."  Similarly,  it  "does  not  give 
the  Administrator  any  new  authority," 
to  modify  or  affect  other  prog^uns  not 
imder  his  jurisdiction,  such  *su*  pro- 
grams of  the  Envircxunental  Protection 


Agency.  Thus,  the  bill,  with  Chabntan 
HoLxnxLs's  amendment,  does  not  give 
FEA  the  authority  to  modify,  alto-,  or  in 
any  way  affect,  directly  or  indirectly, 
EPA'B  rules,  regulations,  standards, 
giildelinee,  plans,  certificates,  et  cetera, 
issued  and  administered  by  that  Agency 
imder  other  provisions  of  law  or  those 
of  other  Federal  agencies,  includtaig  some 
constituent  agencies  of  the  Interior  De- 
psurtment,  like  MESA. 

I  commend  Chairman  Holifixld  for 
his  forethought  and  wise  action  and  his 
sincere  effort  to  avoid  any  encroachment 
on  the  Jurisdiction  of  other  committees. 
It  is,  as  he  and  the  able  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Horton)  sxiggested,  a 
very  important  amendment. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Blr.  Chairman,  since  the  House  ad- 
journed yesterday  afternoon.  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  study  the  Broyhill 
amendment.  It  has  many  good  points, 
particularly  that  providing  for  hearings 
on  rules  that  have  been  promulgated 
without  benefit  of  hearings  prior  to 
issuance. 

I  understand  there  may  be  some  tech- 
nical problems  with  certain  parts  of  the 
amendment.  But  since  it  is  so  c(»npli- 
cated  I  am  not  prepared  to  offer  amend- 
ments now.  I  will  try  to  work  out  these 
problems  in  conference. 

I  am  prepared  to  accept  the  Broyhill 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  Members  know,  I 
moved  to  rise  last  night  because  the 
House  was  in  a  state  of  confusion  and 
noise.  We  could  not  hear  the  amendment 
being  read.  It  was  a  nine-page  amend- 
ment. 

Over  the  evening  and  this  morning,  we 
have  studied  this  amendmoit,  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brot- 
Hnx  of  North  CarolinsL  We  believe  that 
we  can  accept  it.  It  offers  certain  emer- 
gency procedures  which  would  speed  up 
the  hearing  procedures  that  are  now  in 
existence  under  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act. 

Therefore,  there  is  no  objection  <m  this 
side  as  far  as  I  know  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  substitute  am«idment  offered  by 
Mr.  Brothill  of  North  Carolina. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Brot- 
hill) as  a  substitute  for  the  ammdment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  HoRTOK) . 

The  substitute  amendment  for  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRIi£AN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man fTMn  New  York  (Mr.  Hortoh)  ,  as 
amended  by  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Brothill)  as  a  substitute. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to.      

Mr.  HCHJFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  taking  this  time 
to  inform  some  of  the  Members  who  have 
been  questioning  me  in  regard  to  the  time 
that  we  will  use  In  handling  the  bill, 
many  of  whom  want  to  get  out  of  town 
for   speaking    engagements    and    other 
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business  which  they  deem  to  be  more 
Important  than  this  business,  or  at  least 
commitments  they  cannot  get  out  of,  that 
it  is  my  intention  today,  with  the  help 
of  the  House,  the  cooperation  of  the 
House,  to  move  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible in  the  consideration  of  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  con- 
clude consideration  of  this  bill  by  a  rea- 
sonable hour  this  evening.  As  far  as  we 
know,  there  are  17  amendments  now 
pending.  Many  of  those  amendments,  I 
understand,  are  not  important  amend- 
ments; they  are  technical  in  nature.  I 
believe  the  Members  of  the  House  are 
ready  to  expedite  this  bill,  and  so  at  the 
proper  time  I  am  going  to  suggest  a  limi- 
tation of  debate. 

I  am  going  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  limit  debate  upon  amendments  which 
I  think  are  trivial  and  which  can  be  dis- 
posed of  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  desire  to  shut 
any  Member  off.  We  are  going  to  try  to 
move  along  and  try  to  get  this  bill  on  the 
way. 

Now,  we  are  doing  some  things  which 
the  Members  do  not  realize  we  are  doing. 
I  just  want  to  make  this  point  while  there 
are  this  many  Members  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  Yesterday,  we  adopted  the 
Dingell  amendment,  as  amended  by  the 
Eckhardt  amendment.  This  frees  any 
producer  of  up  to  30,000  barrels  per  day 
from  price  controls,  the  price  control 
above  the  base  level  they  have  been  pro- 
ducing in  these  wells.  These  old  wells  can 
be  Increased,  as  we  all  know,  by  different 
methods. 

That  can  go  up  two  or  three  times, 
maybe  more,  and  that  additional  oil  has 
no  price  control  on  it.  It  can  seek  its 
level  on  the  market  the  same  as  the  Far 
Eastern  oil. 

We  are  not  talking  about  Pop-and- 
Mom  well  owners;  we  are  talking  about 
corporations  which  can  produce  up  to 
30,000  barrels  per  day — ^that  Is  at  $10  a 
barrel — for  a  price  of  $300,000.  In  30 
days,  for  a  mcmth's  production,  that  nms 
up  to  9  million  barrels  of  oil  in  1  month, 
and  we  can  figure  12  times  that  in  a 
year.  So  that  is  around  $108  million  a 
year  for  that  production. 

So  we  are  not  talking  about  Pop-and- 
Mom  wells.  We  have  opened  up  a  flood- 
gate. This  is  not  a  rollback  amendment; 
this  is  a  roll-forward  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  the  Mem- 
bers to  get  this  point.  I  have  checked  this 
with  the  best  figures  I  have  access  to. 
Forty  percent  of  the  oil,  the  domestic  oil 
in  the  United  States,  is  produced  by 
companies  with  a  production  of  30,000 
barrels  per  day  or  less. 

So  if  any  of  the  Members  around  here 
think  they  are  rolling  the  price  back,  let 
me  tell  them  they  are  rolling  it  forward. 
We  are  rolling  it  forward,  as  it  Is  now,  at 
$7.09  a  barrel,  and  then  with  all  of  these 
exempted  producers,  as  I  have  Just  ex- 
plained, by  the  Eckhardt  amendmmt, 
that  brings  it  up  to  $108  million  per  yeiu: 
of  oU. 

So  we  are,  in  effect,  doing  things  that 
we  really  do  not  imderstand  and  we  do 
not  know  much  about.  We  are  taking  the 
word  of  people  for  things  which  they 
may  believe  to  be  the  trut^ 


Mr.  CThairman,  for  these  reasons,  I  am 
going  to  try  to  move  along  with  this,  and 
if  the  Members  want  to  locul  tJiis  bill 
down  with  all  of  these  amendments  that 
none  of  us  understand,  they  can  take  the 
responsibility. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Hou- 
FiELD)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Horton  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Holifield  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.     

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
want  to  move  along  with  this  bill,  we 
should  not  load  it  down  in  this  fashion. 

Now,  we  have  put  on  the  so-called  roll- 
back or  the  roll-forward  amendment.  We 
have  already  put  that  on.  That  was  why 
the  President  vetoed  the  Staggers  bill. 
That  was  his  main  principle  and  his  pur- 
pose for  doing  it. 

I  think  most  of  us  who  are  working  on 
this  legislation  have  had  a  pretty  clear 
signal  that  the  FEA  bill  is  going  to  be 
vetoed.  This  organizational  bill  is  being 
loaded  down  with  all  of  these  substantive 
measure^  and  the  Members  who  are  do- 
ing it  can  take  the  responsibility  for  it. 
I  am  sure  they  are  willing  to,  and  that  is 
their  privilege.  However,  if  the  House 
moves  along  as  it  is  moving  now,  we  are 
getting  to  an  impasse. 

We  mxist  remember  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  not  going  to  get 
the  blame.  It  is  the  Members  of  this 
House,  it  is  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  that  is  going  to  get  the  blame  for 
not  coming  forward  with  an  organization 
to  tackle  this  energy  problem. 

Mr.  cniairman,  the  responsibility  is  on 
the  Members  shoulders.  I  am  not  nm- 
ning  for  reelection  myself,  so  I  can  look 
at  this  problwn  pretty  objectively. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  im- 
derstood  the  gentleman's  figures  and  the 
point  which  the  gentleman  is  making, 
he  is  saying  that  those  Members  who 
supported  the  Eckhsirdt  amendment  and 
later  the  Dingell  amendment  were  ac- 
cepting those  amendments  on  the  basis 
that  they  were  exempting  the  independ- 
ents and  the  small  stripper  well  opera- 
tors, and  that  this  was  not  going  to  do 
very  much  damage  to  the  overall  effort 
to  roll  back  prices. 

What  the  gentleman  Is  saying  Is  that 
this  represents  40  percent  of  the  oil  pro- 
duction, and  those  Members  who  are  of 
the  opinion  they  are  rolling  bSMsk  prices 
and  protecting  the  consumers  have  a 
misapprehension  as  to  what  they  did 
yesterday? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  they 
are  rolling  the  price  forward  on  new  oil 
to  a  point  equivalent  to  what  the  Saudi 
Arabians  are  gouging  us  for. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  very  gener- 
ous and  gracious  of  my  distingiiished 
chairman  and  my  good  friend  from  Call- 
fomla  (Mr.  Holitixld)  to  undertake 
here  today  in  the  absence  of  the  gentle- 
man  who   sponsored   the   amendment 


adopted  yesterday,  to  talk  about  this 
matter. 

However,  in  the  interests  of  accuracy 
I  think  his  figures  should  be  corrected. 
This  is  not  a  roll  forward  smd  it  does  not 
deal  with  40  percent  of  the  oil.  I  have 
spent  as  much  time  in  studying  this 
question  as  has  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  California. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texsis  dealt  with  new 
oil,  new  crude,  only.  Let  us  have  that 
straight.  He  are  not  talking  about  $10 
here,  because  the  average  for  the  month 
of  February  for  domestic  crude  was  $7.02. 
But  let  us  assume  we  were  talking  about 
$10,  $12,  or  $15.  The  gentleman's  bill,  in 
section  5,  provides  for  no  kind  of  a  roll- 
back; it  provides  for  no  kind  of  a  limi- 
tation upon  the  discretion  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  this  agency.  To  talk  about 
this  being  a  simple,  imcomplicated  reor- 
ganizational  framework  is  just  so  much 
bull.  I  am  not  a  newcomer  aroimd  here. 
This  is  my  22d  year  of  legislating  in  this 
body. 

This  provides  that  the  President  can 
transfer  imlimited  functions.  You  do  not 
enumerate  which  functions  he  can  trans- 
fer imder  your  transfer  authority  in"  sec- 
tion 6.  You  transfer  from  agencies;  it  is 
a  catchall.  

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  on  that? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  as 
soon  as  I  am  finished. 

It  is  a  reorganization  that  permits  the 
Presidait  to  transfer  tmd  permits  the 
agency  here  to  imdertake  proceeding  on 
roads  the  full  reach  of  which  no  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  fully  appreciates. 

As  I  recall  the  resistance  yesterday 
from  the  chairman  and  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  of  the  committee,  the 
tenor  of  their  discussicHi  was  that  there 
should  be  no  rolltack  authority  at  all; 
none  at  all.  It  would  do  grave  violence  to 
the  bill,  they  said  yesterday.  But  today 
the  tenor  changes,  because  now  they  say 
if  you  only  roll  back  these  smaller  pro- 
ducers you  do  no  great  violence.  You 
roll  forward  the  price. 

Well,  that  is  not  the  case.  If  it  were 
the  case,  there  would  not  be  so  much  op- 
position coming  from  downtown. 

I  am  going  to  state  a  simple  philos(«jhy 
that  I  have  stated  many  times  on  this 
fioor.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  full  responsibility  for  his  actions 
and  for  the  exercise  of  his  veto  authority. 
But  I,  as  a  legislator,  am  responsible 
to  the  more  than  450,000  people  that  I 
speak  for  here  in  this  House.  I  am  re- 
sponsible to  them  to  exercise  my  best 
Judgment  whether  or  not  the  President 
concurs  in  my  exercise  of  that  judgment. 

I  happen  to  think  that  there  has  been 
a  very  considerable  body  of  evidence  to 
show  tJiat  the  public  confidence  in  the 
President,  the  individual  institution  of 
the  Presidency,  has  declined  markedly. 
I  know  you  are  going  to  say  the  same 
thing  happened  to  the  Congress,  but  I 
can  point  very  clearly  in  my  own  district 
to  the  fact  that  repeatedly  hi  election 
years  where  Presidents  have  been  run- 
ning in  my  district  that  I  have  out- 
l}0lled  them  ansrwhere  In  a  ratio  frtMn 
about  15  to  20  to  25  percentage  points. 
So  I  do  not  think  I  am  speaking  hare 
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witlM>ut  the  confidence  of  the 
my  district.  I  can  go  back  to  th( 
A  clear  conscience  Imowing  that 
pect  me   to  exercise   my 
Judgment  iumI  that  they  are 
Congress  that  is  subservient  to 
and  the  will  and  the  demands 
Executive. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Chai 
talk  about  the  Presidency  as 
were  some  sort  of  monolithic  en 

We  do  not  know  who  is  going 
cise  this  authority  that  we  are  vi 
so  freely,  lliere  is  no  one  who  canlguar' 
•ntee  that  Mr.  Simon  is  going  to  b«  there 
next  week.  I  remember  in  our  Comjioittee 
<m  Interstate  and  FDreign  Comtnerce 
where  we  had  a  body  of  amen^poents 
offered  to  us  one  day  from  Governor 
Love,  and  another  package  of  amend- 
ments from  Mr.  Simtm  the  f oUow^g  day, 
as  speaking  authoritatively  for  ^je  ad- 
ministration. I 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  thi 
tlonan  has  expired. 

(By  xmanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mi 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additioi 
nte.) 

Mr.  MOS6.  Mr.  Chairman,  bs  a 
of  fact,  we  had  three  bodies  of  1 
tlve  recommendations,   many  of 
contradictory,  from  the  recently 
Admiral  Rich,  who  was  chief  ad 
Secretary  Morton,  former  Govern 
who  is  energy  adviser  to  the  White 
and  Secretary  Simon,  all  three 
xently    proposing    amendments 
Committee  on   Interstate   and 
Commerce,  and  they  were  con 
amendments. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  impi 
when  we  are  told  here  about  ti 
aori  of  a  sacrosanct  package, 
should  not  touch  it,  and  that  we  sJ|ould 
not  do  anything  to  it.  I  say  to  the  liem- 
beis  that  here  is  our  opportunity 
else  our  Independent  good  Judgmi 
UB  do  it  from  knowledge,  let  us 
frightened  or  intimidated  in  its 
by  anybody  here  or  at  1600  Pennsyl|anla 
Avenue. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  thJgen- 
tleman  has  again  expired. 

AMKNBMKNT    OmWB>    BT     M«.    MOSEMT    lAL 

Mr.    ROSENTHAL 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roskm  hal: 
On  page  23,  after  the  period  on  line  11  MM 
tlie  following:  "WHencver  tbe  Admta  Btr»- 
ttoD  establtabM  or  ntUisM  any  ad  laory 
board,  tack  force,  oommlttee,  coaunissl  «i  or 
BlmUar  group,  not  composed  entire  f  of 
permanent  Federal  ofDccrs  and  eix^  yeee, 
with  respect  to  any  matter  affecting  ai^  In- 
dustry or  segment  thereof,  the  Admin 
tor  shall  Insure  that  each  such  gMrip  Is 
reaaonably  representative  of  all  segmeoi  i  and 
levels  of  such  Industry  and  of  the  indn  trial 
and  private  consumers  served  by  sue  In- 
dustry or  segment  thereof:  Providtd,  rhat 
the  Administrator  in  appointing  private  con- 
sumers to  each  such  group  shall  give  s]  eclal 
consideration  to  the  recommendatloi  i  of 
pubMc  Interest  entitles  and  IndiriduaU  spe- 
dallsing  In  consumer,  environment  and  con- 
servation matters;  and  that  tbe  cons  imer 
members  ot  each  advisory  panel  shall  I  i  se- 
lected on  the  basis  of  ezperleace  and  pa  tlcl- 
patlon  In  consumer  affairs.'' 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  ChahTnanJthls 
amendment  would  require  the  Federal 


Mr.  Chairm  n,   I 


Etaerq^^Admlnlstratw  to  appoint  a  con- 
sumer or  public  reivesentative  to  each 
tauturtry  advisory  cMnmittee  not  oom- 
poaed  entirely  of  permanent  Federal  em- 
ployees. It  should  be  understood  that  my 
amendment  does  not  require  that  In- 
dustry advisory  groups  be  dominated  by 
consumer  or  public  representatives.  It 
merely  requires  that  such  groups  are  rea- 
sonably representative  of  all  segments 
and  levels  of  Industry  and  of  the  indus- 
trial and  private  consumers  served  by 
such  industry. 

The  consumer  community  has  very  lit- 
tle faith  in  the  operation  of  industry  ad- 
visory groups.  They  see  these  groups  as 
special  interest  organs  with  inside  in- 
formation and  an  inside  influence  on  the 
policymaking  decisions  of  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies.  Frankly.  I  think 
that  this  Impression  is  basically  correct. 
But  we  could  change  that  impression  and 
foster  public  confidence  in  the  work  of 
energy  industry  advisory  groups.  If  we 
placed  a  consumer  spokesman  on  each 
one  to  ask  the  right  questions,  raise  the 
right  issues  and  seek  data  relevant  to 
consimier  interests. 

It  is  clearly  imlikely  that  the  consumer 
point  of  view  will  be  expressed  in  tbe  de- 
liberations of  an  industry  advisory  group 
unless  a  consumer  representative  is  pres- 
ent at  the  meetings  and  participates  fully 
in  the  framing  of  the  issues  and  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  group. 

I  urge  this  amendment  as  a  way  of  as- 
suring the  public  that  their  interests  will 
be  represented  at  all  levels  and  in  aU 
processes  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration's decisionmaking  apparatus. 

In  this  regard.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
appending  to  my  remarks  a  sample  list- 
ing of  corporate  executives  who  are  now 
advising  Government  policymakers.  This 
list  appeared  in  the  February  26,  1974, 
issue  of  "Tlie  Gallagher  Presidents'  Re- 
port." 
The  material  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

BIC    BVSINISS    CaiZTS    CODMSKL    BXO 
GOTKBIOCKMT 

(Selected  list  of  corporate  chief  executives 
serving  on  Federal  Advisory  Committees.) 

OOlCPANT,       CHIKr       XXXCUTIVB       AMO       FXDEBAL 
A0VI80RT     COMMmXE     MKMBXaSHIP 

Allied  Chemical:  John  T.  Connor;  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  National  Export  Ex- 
pansion Coimcll. 

Aluminum  Co.  of  America;  John  D.  Harper; 
VS.  Department  of  State.  International 
Business  Problems;  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, National  Power  Survey  (Executive  Ad- 
visory Oommlttee) . 

Ameriada  Hess  Corp.;  L«on  Hess;  VS.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  National  Petroleum 
Council. 


Atkins;  U.S.  Depart- 
Natlonal   Petroleum 

A.  W.   Clausen;    U.8. 
Treasury,     American 


Ashland  OU;  Or  In  E 
nt  of   tbe   Interior, 
Co\^cU. 

BankAmerlca  Corp.; 
Department     of     tbe 

Bankers  Association  Government  Borrowing 
Committee. 

Burlington  Industries;  Charles  F.  liyers. 
Jr.;  U.S.  Department  of  the  Treasury,  Liaison 
Committee  of  tbe  Business  Council. 

Celaneae  Corp.;  John  W.  Brooks;  U.S.  De- 
partment of  tbe  Interior.  National  Petroleum 
Oouncil.  U.S.  Department  of  State,  Interna- 
tional Business  Problems. 

Chase  Manhattan  Corp.;  David  RockefeUar; 
VS.  Department  of  the  Treasury,  Lktiaon 
Committee  of  the  Business  Council. 

Cities  Service  Co.;  Robert  W.  Sellers;  U.8. 


Department  of  the  Interior,  National  Petro- 
leum Council. 

Consolidated  Edison  Co.;  Charles  Luce;  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Bonneville 
R^onal  Advisory  ODnncU- Walla  Walla.  VS. 
Atomic  Knergy  CommlSBlon,  Senior  Utility 
^rteering  Committee,  UJS.  Department  of 
State.  Advisory  Committee  on  the  1972  UN 
Conference  on  the  Human  Environment. 

Continental  OU  Co.;  John  O.  Ucliean;  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  National  Petro- 
leum Council,  Emergency  Advisory  Commit- 
tee for  Natural  Gas;  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, National  Gas  Survey,  (Executive  Advis- 
ory ComnUttee). 

Deere  tt  Co.;  WUllam  A.  Hewitt;  U.S.  De- 
partment of  tbe  Treasury,  Uaison  Commit- 
tee of  the  Business  CounclL 

Kxxon  Corp.;  J.  K.  Jamleaoa;  V£.  Depart- 
ment of  tbe  Interior,  National  Petroletmi 
Council. 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber;  Raymond  C.  Fire- 
stone; U.8.  Department  of  Transportation, 
Senior  Advisory  Committee. 

First  NaUonal  City  Corp.;  Walter  B.  Wrls- 
ton;  U.S.  Department  of  the  Treasury,  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Association  Government  Bor- 
rowing Committee. 

Ford  Motor  Co.;  Henry  Ford  11;  U.S.  De- 
partment of  TransportaUon,  Senior  Advisory 
Committee. 

Foremost- McKesson;  Rudolph  J.  Drews; 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  National  Ex- 
port Expansion  Council,  Action  Committee 
on  Taxation  In  Relation  to  Exports. 

General  Dynamics  Corp.;  David  8.  Lewis; 
U.8.  Department  of  Defense.  Indxistry  Advi- 
sory Council. 

General  Motors  Corp.;  Richard  Gersten- 
berg;  VS.  Department  of  Commerce,  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Council  on  Minority  Busi- 
ness Enterprise;  UB.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. Senior  Advis<vy  Committee,  Sec- 
retary's UjS.  International  Tranq>ortaUon 
Exposition  Committee. 

Gulf  OU  Corp.;  B.  R.  Dorsey;  VS.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  National  Petroleum 
Oouncil;  Federal  Power  Commission,  Na- 
tional Gas  Survey  (Executive  Advisory  Oom- 
mlttee). 

Honeywell,  Inc.;  Stephen  P.  Keating;  U.S. 
Department  of  Defense,  Industry  Advisory 
CouncU. 

ITT:  Harold  S.  Geneen;  VS.  Department  of 
State,  International  Business  Problems. 

Jewel  Cos.;  Donald  S.  Perkins;  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness,  Emergency  Eco- 
nomic Stabilisation  Industry  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Food  RetaiUng. 

Utton  Industries:  Charles  Thornton;  UB. 
Department  of  CMnmerce.  International 
Business  Advisory  OoBimlttee;  UB.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  Air  University  Board  of  Vis- 
itors; VS.  Department  of  TtansportAtlon, 
Senior  Advisory  Committee,  Secretary's  U.S. 
Tntematlonal  Transportation  Exposition 
Committee;  UB.  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Treasury  Uaison  Oommlttee  of  tbe  Busi- 
ness CouneU. 

Locklieed  Aircraft  Corp.;  Daniel  J. 
Haugbton;  U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  Med- 
ical Advisory  Council  (Military  AirUft  Com- 
mittee of  the  NaUonal  Defense  Transporta- 
tion Association ) . 

Marathon  Oil  Co.:  J.  C.  Donnell  II;  U.8. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  National  Petro- 
leum Council. 

McDonneU  Douglas  Co.;  Stanford  N.  Mc- 
DonneU;  UB.  Department  of  Defense,  Officer 
Training  School  Advisory  Committee. 

MobU  OU  Corp.;  Rawlelgh  Warner  Jr.;  UB. 
Department  of  the  Interior.  National  Petro- 
leum Council,  Federal  Power  Commission, 
National  Gas  Survey. 

Monsanto  Co.;  Charles  H.  Sommer;  UB. 
Department  ot  Oommeroe,  National  Export 
Expansion  CouneU;  VS.  Department  of  tbe 
Interior,  National  Petroleum  OooncU. 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  O04  BUmoie  Pat- 
terson; US.  Department  of  Defense,  Industry 
Advisory  Council. 
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National  Cash  Register;  Robert  S.  Oelman; 
UB.  Department  of  Defense,  Air  Force  Logis- 
tics Command  Advisory  Board;  UB.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  International  Business  Prob- 
lems. 

Occidental  Petroleum  Corp.;  Armand  Ham- 
mer; UB.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Na- 
tional Petroleum  CouncU. 

Pacific  Oas  &  Electric  Co.;  Shermer  L. 
Sibley;  Federal  Power  Commission,  National 
Power  Survey,  (Executive  Advisory  Com- 
mittee), National  Oas  Surrey  (Executive  Ad- 
visory Committee) :  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, Senior  Utility  Steering  Committee. 

PPG  Industries:  Robinson  F.  Barker;  UB. 
Department  of  Defense,  National  Commit- 
tee for  Employer  Support  of  the  Guard 
Reserve. 

Raytheon  Co.;  Thomas  L.  Phillips;  UB. 
Department  of  Defense,  Industry  Advisory 
Council. 

Shell  OU  Co.;  Harry  Bridges;  UB.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  National  Petroleiun 
Council,  Federal  Power  Commission,  National 
Gas  Survey,  (Executive  Advisory  Commit- 
tee). 

Sperry  Rand  Corp.;  J.  Paul  Lyet;  UjS.  De- 
partment of  Defense,  Industry  Advisory 
Council. 

Standard  OU  (CalUornla) ;  Otto  N.  MUler; 
UB.  Department  of  State,  National  Review 
Board-Center  for  Cultural  &  Technical  In- 
terchange Between  East  &  West,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  Secretary's  UB.  In- 
ternational Transportation  Exposition  Com- 
mittee Federal  Power  Commission,  National 
Oas  Survey,  (Executive  Advisory  Com- 
mittee) . 

Standard  Oil  (Indiana) ;  John  E.  Swear- 
Ingen;  Federal  Power  Commission,  National 
Oas  Survey;  U.S.  Department  of  tbe  Interior, 
National  Petroleum  Council. 

Standard  OU  (Ohio);  Charles  E.  Spahr; 
UB.  Department  of  the  Interior,  National 
Petroleum  CoiincU. 

Sun  Oil  Co.;  Robert  Dunlop;  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  National  Petroleum 
CouncU. 

Tenneco  Inc.;  Nelson  W.  Freeman;  Federal 
Power  Conunlsslon,  National  Gas  Survey. 

Texaco  Inc.;  Maurice  F.  Granville;  UB. 
Department  of  the  InterlcM',  National  Petrole- 
um Council;  Federal  Power  ComnUssion,  Na- 
tional Gas  Survey. 

Textron  Inc.;  O.  WfUlam  Miller;  UB.  De- 
partment of  Defense;  Industry  Advisory 
Council. 

Transamerlca  Cc»p.;  John  R.  Beckett;  U.S. 
Department  of  State,  International  Business 
Problems. 

Trans  World  Airlines;  Charles  Tlllinghast; 
U.S.  Department  of  State.  International  Biisl- 
ness  Problems,  Secretary's  Committee  to  Fa- 
cilitate Travel;  U.S.  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, Secretsiry's  U.S.  International  Trans- 
portation ExjKwltlon  Committee. 

Travelers  Corp.;  Roger  Wilkins;  UB.  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  American  Life  In- 
surance Association  Economic  Policy  Com- 
mittee. 

TRW  Inc.;  Horace  Shepard;  UB.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  National  Export  E^an- 
Blon  CoimcU. 

Union  Oil  Co.  of  Calif.;  Fred  Hartley;  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  National  Pe- 
troleum OoiincU. 

Winn-Dixie  Stores;  Bert  Thomas;  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness,  Emergency  Eco- 
nomic StabUisatlon  Industry  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Food  BetaUlng. 

Mr.  MILPORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tiexas. 

Mr.  MiLPCXiO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Win  the  gentleman  please  explain  to 
me  how  one  can  identify  a  consumer  rep- 
resentative? It  appears  to  me  that  every 


person  in  the  coimtry  is  a  consumer 
representative. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  had  that  trouble  in  other  areas  of 
legislation  or  regulations.  I  am  glad  this 
colloquy  has  come  up.  I  think  what  is 
intended  by  this  amendment  especially,  is 
a  person  who  has  been  actively  engaged 
in  a  consumer  movement,  a  person  who 
has  been  representing  consumers,  people 
engaged  in  Consumers  Union  or  other 
public  interest  organizations,  anyone  who 
has  worked  particularly  in  this  field.  But 
I  would  not  object  to  any  person  who 
willingly  identifies  himself  as  a  consumer. 
I  suspect  that  President  Armand  Ham- 
mer of  Occidental  Petroleum  might  have 
some  difficulty  passing  muster  with  that 
identification,  but  I  do  not  think  other 
citizens  would. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  How,  then,  would  pick- 
ing a  consumer  representative  group  dif- 
fer from  picking  a  lobbying  group? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  think  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  judgment.  I  do  not  see  any  diffl- 
cultyt  Obviously,  someone  who  is  a  chief 
executive  officer  of  a  major  corporation, 
a  petroleum  corporation,  would,  I  think, 
be  disqualified.  I  think  people  who  have 
been  active  in  the  consumer  movement, 
who  have  represented  consumers  before 
Federal  boards  and  agencies,  who  have 
sisked  to  participate  as  consumer  repre- 
sentatives, who  have  volimtarily  come 
forth  or  who  have  some  Identification 
as  a  person  having  a  consumer  commit- 
ment. I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  judgment. 
I  do  not  think  we  can  provide  that  de- 
gree of  specificity  here  on  the  floor. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this 
amendment  because  I  think  It  brings  a 
very  important  blend  of  Integrity  and 
responsibility  to  what  we  are  doing  here 
trOdctv 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respect  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  who  has 
worked  very  hard  in  the  consumer  fldd. 
He  has  worked  hard  to  get  out  a  bill  for 
the  protecUon  of  the  consumers,  and  I 
think  the  consumers  need  protection 
today  if  they  ever  needed  It  in  their  lives. 
But  on  this  matter  of  advisory  commit- 
tees I  differ  wltii  him,  and  I  will  explain 
why. 

•nie  point  Is  not  that  we  are  opposed 
to  having  any  consumer  or  public  rep- 
resentative on  the  advisory  committees 
appointed  by  the  administrator.  The 
point  is  that  the  amendment  would  dis- 
tort the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Committee  Act,  Public 
Law  92^63.  That  act  c(Hitemplates  in 
section  5(b)  (2)  that  the  membership  of 
advl»2ry  committees — and  I  am  quoting 
now — 

.  .  .  shaU  be  fairly  balanced  in  terms  of 
the  points  of  view  r^resented  and  tbe  func- 
tions to  be  performed  by  the  advisory 
committee. 

What  I  am  saying  here  and  what  the 
law  says  is,  if  we  are  going  to  appoint 
these  advisory  committees,  there  Is  al- 
ready a  law  that  tells  them  that  they 
have  got  to  be  fairly  balanced.  To  put  a 


consumer  representative  on  every  com- 
mittee would  in  some  instances  not  be 
appropriate.  If  we  had  a  technical  com- 
mittee that  was  studying  a  new  way  of 
cracldng  gas  in  a  refinery,  the  consumer 
that  we  would  put  on  there  would  not  be 
an  expert  in  that  field.  It  might  be  a 
technical  group.  They  would  have  to  con- 
sider something  which  is  beyond  the  ken 
of  the  consumer  spokesman. 

The  Administrator  would  have  occa- 
sion, of  course,  to  appoint  advisory  com- 
mittees in  which  consumers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  public  are  part  of  the 
representation.  We  do  not  preclude  that. 
In  fact,  we  encourage  it.  "Ae  Adminis- 
trator would  have  to^^piJoint  advisory 
committees  on  matters  involved  with 
specialized  and  highly  technical  disci- 
plines, as  I  mentioned.  If  there  are 
different  points  of  view  regarding  a  tech- 
nical matter  at  issue,  these,  too,  should 
be  fairly  represented.  It  could  be  a  mat- 
ter that  is  highly  classified.  It  could  be 
a  discussion  of  the  state  of  th^  art  of 
fusion  or  Isiser  research. 

To  make  it  mandatory  that  there  be 
a  consumer  representative  on  every 
board,  whether  or  not  a  consumer  issue 
is  involved,  is  a  waste  of  time  and  man- 
power. 

I  believe  that  the  purpose  of  the  gen- 
tlemsui  is  adequately  taken  care  of  in 
existing  law,  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act. 

I  would  ask  that  this  amendment  be 
voted  down. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment.  I  want  to  compliment  my 
colleague  from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosen- 
thal) in  his  effort  to  get  consumer  rep- 
resentation on  the  advisory  committees. 

We  have  a  very  special  problem  In 
this  area.  It  is  true  that  I  always  support 
the  representati(Hi  of  consumers  on  ad- 
visory boards,  because  their  concerns 
really  represent  a  majority  of  America. 
But  it  is  even  more  essential,  because  by 
SMimission  of  all  concerned — the  admin- 
istration. Industry,  scholars.  Members  of 
Congress — the  only  sources  of  informa- 
tion, the  only  input  we  have  had  In  this 
entire  energy  crisis  has  ccHne  from  in- 
dustry itself. 

We  have  had  great  difficulty  in  desding 
with  this  crisis,  because  of  a  lack  of 
reliable  information.  Since  we  have  been 
relying  solely  on  industry  data,  we  have 
been  seriously  hampered  in  our  efforts  to 
deal  with  this  crisis.  As  we  set  up  a  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration,  we  have  a 
special  obligation  to  make  certain  that 
we  overcome  what  has  clearly  been  an 
undue  reliance  on  very  special  interests— 
those  same  interests  which  we  seek  to 
regulate,  from  whom  we  seek  to  get  in- 
formation, and  to  whom  we  are  turning 
for  suggestions  of  a  new  approach  to  our 
energy  problems.  We  must  give  the  Amer- 
ican people  some  assurance  that  their 
voices  will  also  be  heard,  that  there  will 
be  representation  of  consumer  power  In 
this  area  that  concerns  them  so  greatly. 
I  think  it  is  invaluable.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  think  it  is  critical,  if  we  are  to 
restore  meaningful  legislative  functions 
and  the  confidence  of  people  in  this  (Con- 
gress, that  In  this  instance  especially,  we 
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place  consumer  representatives 
boards  dealing  wltli  energy  probk 

I  would  urge  Members  of  this 
with  all  deference  to  the  feelings 
chairman,  that  we  accept  this 
ment  as  being  one  that  Is  clearl]ri|oon- 
sistent  with  the  effort  we  are  in§klng 
here  to  create  some  meaning  outifof  a 
▼ery  chaotic  situation.  In  order  toipro- 
vide  some  representation  to  consiners, 
to  counteract  the  undue  influence  Si  in- 
dustry representatives,  and  to  insun  the 
proper  administration  of  our  energ^pro- 
grams,  I  urge  support  for  this  ai^end- 
ment.  | 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentltman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal),  f 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  ajilivl- 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Rosenthal)  Ifbere 
were — ayes  11,  noes  25. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMZMDimrr  opmES  bt  loi.  hbchli 

WKSr  VHIGIMIA 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia!  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment.  ' 
The  Clerk  read  as  foUows:  | 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  HbcthIr  of 
West  Virginia:  Page  23,  strike  llniB  18 
through  30,  inclusive.  V 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia|  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  will  strike 
out  section  7(j)  on  page  23.  which  i|i  one 
sentence  long  and  reads  as  foUows:  j 

The  administrator  shall  perform  sucli  oth- 
er activities  as  may  be  necessary  fojf  the 
effective  tuIflUment  ol  bis  duties  and  lunc- 
tions.  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  an  extronely 
broad  grant  of  unlimited  power  to  the 
Administrator.  I  would  say  in  ad<j|tion 
that  on  the  5th  of  March,  the  comni^ttee 
adopted  an  amendment  offered  b#  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  IJtoLi- 
nsui)  which  confined  the  applicatiin  ot 
the  bill  to  the  extent  expressly  au| 
laed  by  other  sections  of  this  act  o| 
other  provision  of  law. 

If  section  7(j)  is  coupled  with  th| 
tlMHlsation  "to  take  action  to  exi 
the  devel<vnient  of  energy  resox 
can  pose  a  serious  threat  to  our  Fo^leral 
lands.  Using  this  vague  and  open-«^ded 
langtiage,  the  Administrator  could  Ijcon- 
ceivably  order  stepped-up  strip  milling, 
oil  shale  development,  and  other  ofl  de- 
velopment. Granting  this  kind  of 
stricted  power  to  FEA  further 
the  role  of  Congress  in  defining 
meet  major  energy  needs.  The 
check  in  7(j>  would  constitute  a 
sacrifice  of  the  responsibility  o 
gress.  I  believe  that  Cbngreas  i 
grant  those  powers  which  are 
fined  and  specified  to  meet  the 
problems. 

I  hope  my  amendment  is  adoi 

cause  if  it  is,  this  will  be  a  sigi 

the  Congress  has  no  intention  of  r<]|ling 
over,  playing  dead,  and  giving  up  xkae- 
strUAed  power  in  such  an  area  as  atrip 
mining.  Here  is  a  concrete  exsunp  e  of 
what  I  am  talking  about:  During  an  eeai 
visit  to  North  Dakota,  I  talked  with!  any 
ranchers  and  cattJfinen,  and  fai  oers 
who  were  concerned  that  large-scale  itrip 
mining  of  lignite  for  coal  gasiflc  Uoa 
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would  devastate  their  land.  PteqiM  itly. 


they  pointed  out  to  me  that  the 


coal 


companies  were  pressuring  the  land 
owners  to  sell  their  mineral  rights,  or 
else  the  Federal  Oovemment  wtould  step 
in  and  seize  these  mineral  rights  by  emi- 
nent domain.  Many  people  throughout 
the  Great  Plains  are  determined  that 
these  vast  areas  not  repeat  the  ez- 
perlrace  of  West  Virginia,  where  out- 
of -State  interests  have  exploited  the  land 
and  the  people  for  private  profit  and 
with  little  resulting  benefits  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  area. 

We  have  the  respcmsibility  in  this  Con- 
gress to  protect  the  land  and  the  people. 
We  also  have  the  responsibility  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  the  Constituticm  and 
the  powers  of  the  Congress.  This  is  why 
I  luge  support  for  this  amendment  to 
strike  from  the  bill  the  unlimited  and 
unjustified  powers  conferred  by  section 
7(J).  

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Califoamia. 

Mr.  HOLIFEBLD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  has  con- 
ferred with  me  and  also  with  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  on  the  committee 
concerning  this  matter.  It  is  a  perfecting 
amendment  made  necessary  by  the  adop- 
tUxi  ot  the  Holifield  amendment  on  page 
18,  section  5. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
be  very  happy  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  my  friend  fnun  New 
Ym-k.  I  urge  adoptitm  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hkchlxr)  . 

AMEimfZMT     OrfTKXD     BT     MB.     MOSS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Moaa:  Page  24, 
Une  e,  at  the  end  of  section  7,  Inaert  tlie 
following  new  subsections: 

"(1)  Whenever  the  Fed«ral  Knergy  Ad- 
ministration submits  any  budget  estimate  or 
request  to  the  President  or  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  it  shall  conciu-rently 
transmit  a  copy  of  that  estimate  or  request 
to  the  Congreas. 

"(m)  Wbenever  tlie  Federal  Bnergy  Admin- 
istration submit*  any  legislative  recommen- 
dations or  testimony  or  oamments  on  legis- 
lation to  the  PivBldent  or  the  Office  ot  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  it  shall  ooncurrently 
iransnUt  a  copy  thereof  to  the  Congress.  No 
officer  or  agency  of  the  United  States  tball 
have  any  authority  to  require  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  to  submit  its  legisls- 
ttve  reoommendatSdns,  or  testimony  or  com- 
ments to  any  oSoer  or  agency  o(  the  United 
States  for  approval,  eomment.  or  revtaw  prior 
to  the  submission  of  such  recommendations, 
testUnony,  or  comments  to  the  Congress." 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is 
really  a  very  simple  amendment.  Is  s«ys 
rather  clearly  that  the  Congress  is  en- 
titled to  be  informed  directly  and  oon- 


currently with  the  officials  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  as  to  the 
nature  of  legislative  recommendations  or 
budget  proposals  made  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration.  I  do  not  see  why 
we  should  have  to  have  material  that 
has  filtered  through  this  bureaucracy 
downtown,  which  was  originally  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  is  now  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  number  of  years  ago 
I  made  a  study  of  the  function  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  staffing 
pattern.  I  found  that  persons  of  the 
CjS-7  and  GS-S  levels  were  frequently 
called  upon  to  make  judgments  and.  in 
effect,  to  veto  actions  by  top  adminis- 
trators of  Government  by  the  simple 
act  of  not  clearing  them  for  submission 
to  the  Congress. 

Now,  if  the  kind  of  legislative  informa- 
tion we  want  is  only  that  which  filters 
through  this  faceless  bureaucracy,  then 
my  amendment  would  be  most  inappro- 
priate, and  those  Members  who  would 
want  that  kind  of  filtered  information 
should  certainly  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

However,  if  the  Members  do  believe 
that  Congress  has  a  right  to  know  the 
clear  and  candid  views  of  the  Adminis- 
trator, without  the  direct  modification 
which  might  occur  as  a  result  of  a  review 
in  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
or  by  some  other  unidentified  and  not 
always  clearly  authorised  person,  then 
they  will  vote  for  this  amendment,  for 
then  we  have  a  right  to  say  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator: "We  have  requested  your 
views.  We  want  those  views." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  done  this  in  a 
few  instances  in  the  last  few  years.  I  can 
assure  the  Members  that  I  intend  at 
every  opportunity  in  the  future  to  offer 
this  kind  of  language  to  legislation 
creating  new  agencies  or  in  effect 
amending  the  charters  of  existing  agen- 
cies. I  think  that  )Jie  most  important 
element  in  reasserting  the  powers  of  the 
Congress  and  the  powers  of  the  people 
is  to  first  lay  the  groundwork  to  insure 
that  we  have  full,  complete,  and  reliable 
information.  And  I  will  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  we  have  not  had  that  on  the 
energy  crisis,  not  always  because  the 
agencies  h^ve  not  wanted  to  give  it  to 
us  but  soinetimes  because  they  have  not 
had  it.  Ana  sometimes  they  have  not  had 
it  becaus^  somebody  has  decided  down 
in  the  OfiOce  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et, in  the  process  of  approving  a  qties- 
tionnaire  under  the  1942  wartime  Fed- 
eral Reports  Act  conferring  that  au- 
thority upon  the  agency,  that  the  ques- 
tionnaire was  not  appropriate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  made  policy  deci- 
sions that  were  far-reaching.  Tbey  had 
tremendous  impact  upon  the  legislative 
competence  of  this  body  becaise  it  was 
fMced  to  legislate  with  less  than  the 
full  facts. 

As  I  said,  it  is  a  simple  amendment; 
it  is  a  consistent  amendment;  it  is  <me 
which  is  offa«d  to  help  restoae  some  of 
the  badly  eroded  powers  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HOUFIEU).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  first  paragraph  ot  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  would  require  con- 
current transmission  of  budget  estimates 
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by  the  FEA  to  the  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive. This  part  is  unnecessary,  since 
committees  of  the  Congress  can  get  such 
information  whenever  they  request  It. 

The  second  paragraph  would  require 
concurrent  submission  of  legislative  rec- 
ommendations, testimony,  or  comments 
to  the  Congress  and  the  executive,  and 
would  prohibit  prior  review  or  approval 
by  the  executive  before  submission  to 
the  Congress.  The  effect  of  this  part  is 
to  treat  the  FEA  as  a  legislative  rather 
than  an  executive  agency,  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  preventing  Presidential  co- 
ordination of  executive  branch  policies 
and  recommendations  to  the  Congress. 
This  adds  to  the  confusion  of  responsi- 
bilities between  the  two  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

Taken  altogether,  these  two  para- 
graphs try  to  make  the  FEA  a  legislative 
or  quasi-legislative  agency  when,  in  fact, 
it  is  in  the  executive  branch  and  should 
be  under  the  genend  control  and  direc- 
tion of  the  President.  This  is  to  be  a 
temporary  agency.  Let  us  not  confuse 
lines  of  organization  and  responsibil- 
ities any  more  than  necessary  between 
the  two  branches,  and  let  us  not  try  to 
develop  new  theories  of  organization  on 
the  basis  of  this  temporary  agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  said, 
this  is  a  simple  amendment,  and  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  explained  his  posi- 
tion. I  have  certainly  explained  my  po- 
sition. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  for  a  "No"  vote 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  so 
I>leased  to  learn  that  my  distinguished 
coUeague  from  California  has  no  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  this  information.  I  wish 
he  would  tell  some  of  the  gentlemen  on 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  be- 
cause I  have  Just  discussed  It  with  two  of 
them  and  thi^  cannot  get  It  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  We  have  not 
been  denied  it  in  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  We  have 
not  been  getting  the  budget  estimates 
fran  the  Department  of  Transportation 
until  they  have  been  cleared  by  the  OMB. 
Maybe  the  chairman  can. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  he 
Is  enjoying  a  most  imlquely  privileged 
position  as  a  Member  of  this  House  and 
enjoying  a  status  not  enjoyed  by  oUier 
Members  of  this  body. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  questl(m  is  <ni 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Moss) . 

The  (luestlon  was  taken;  and  on  a  divl- 
sloa  (demanded  by  Mr.  Moss)  there 
were — ayes  12,  noes  23. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  qoormn  Is  not 
present. 

Tbe  CHAIRMAN.  Tbe  Chair  will  count. 

Fortr-two  Members  are  praeent,  not  a 
Quonmi.  Tbs  call  wffl  be  taksn  by  tiec- 
tronlc  device. 

llie  oaO  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
▼1<».  and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  reqxmd: 
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Armstrong 

Hastings 

PodeU 

Ashley 

Hawkins 

Randall 

Blackburn 

Hubert 

Held 

Blatnlk 

Henderson 

Rhodea 

Brasco 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kooney,  N.Y. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Rostenkowskl 

Burton 

Karth 

Boy 

Carey,  N.Y. 

LegBett 

Ruppe 

Chisbolm 

Long.  Md. 

Satteifldd 

Clark 

McEwen 

Slkes 

Clausen, 

McKtnney 

Stanton, 

DonH. 

McSiiadden 

James  V. 

Clay 

Melcber 

Stephens 

Collins,  ni. 

Mills 

Stokes 

Conyers 

Minshall.  Ohio 

Stratton 

Dellums 

Mollotian 

Symington 

Diggs 

Montgomery 

Taloott 

Donohue 

Moorhead, 

Teague 

Drlnan 

Calif, 

Thompson,  N.J 

du  Pont 

Morgan 

Tleraan 

Foley 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Treen 

Oaydos 

Nelsen 

Udall 

Glalmo 

CHara 

Whitehurst 

Olbbous 

O'Neill 

Whitten 

Hanna 

Patman 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Pepper 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
(Mr.  Plynt)  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  H.R.  11793,  and  finding  itself  with- 
out a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  Mem- 
bers to  record  their  presence  by  elec- 
tronic device,  whereupon  358  Members 
recorded  their  presence,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  point  of 
order  on  the  absence  of  a  quorum  was 
made,  the  Chair  had  started  to  recognize 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eck- 
HARST),  to  offer  an  tunendment,  which 
the  Clerk  will  report. 

AMENDMENT   OFTBIKO   BT    MB.   ECKHABDT 

The  CleiiE  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eckhabdt: 
Page  24,  after  line  5,  add  the  fcdlowlng:  (1) 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  shall  be 
confldered  an  Independent  regulatory  agency 
for  purposes  of  chapter  3fi  of  title  44,  United 
States  Code,  btit  not  for  any  other  purposes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
EcKHAROT)  for  five  minutes  in  sui^iwrt 
of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
had  some  discussion  with  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  on  this  amendment,  and  I 
am  prepared  to  accQ>t  the  amendment. 
I  think  It  is  a  good  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Callfmnia. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  prepared  to  acc^t  the  amendment 
on  this  side. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  CSialrman,  I 
thank  the  gentlemen.  I  shall  merely  state 
for  the  convenience  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  this  amendment  has  the 
effect  of  treating  the  FEA  as  an  exce^ 
tkm  to  the  Coordination  of  Federal 
Reporting  Services  Act  which  would 
otherwise  cover  It  and  require  FEA  to 


act  within  its  terms  and  requirements. 
But,  as  the  result  of  the  Alaska  Pipeline 
Act,  regulatory  agencies  are  excepted 
from  coverage  of  the  Reporting  Act.  This 
amendment  brings  the  FEA  Into  this 
exception. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  dis- 
Ungtiished  gentleman  from  Cilalifomia,  ^ 
whether  in  his  concept  of  this  legislation 
this  new  administration  cam  exercise 
authority  and  jurisdiction  over  an  energy- 
trust  fund. 

We  are  currently  in  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  discussing  the  possi- 
bility of  an  energy  trust  fund.  The  ques- 
tion has  arisen  as  to  what  branch  of  the 
Government  would  be  responsible  for 
administering  such  a  trust  fimd  if  it  was 
established  by  action  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Well,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  project  my  mind  into  the 
future  about  a  law  that  I  do  not  know 
about.  I  do  not  know  what  it  contains. 
If  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
however,  passes  legislation  which  sets  up 
a  trust  fund,  as  euergy  matters  have 
been  delegated  by  the  President  to  other 
agencies,  to  the  head  of  the  FEA,  In  mj- 
opinion  it  could  be  done;  but  I  cannot 
look  into  the  President's  mind  to  see  what 
he  will  d  ^. 

Remember,  this  is  a  2-year  emergency 
bill.  He  could  do  that  if  it  is  delegated 
to  him,  as  other  powers  have  been  dele- 
gated 

Mr.  VANIK.  It  could  be  within  the 
scope  of  his  administration? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  It  could  be. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate the  response  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  relating  to  the  trust  fund 
concept. 

I  would  like  to  direct  attention  to  an- 
other issue  which  I  would  like  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration — and  the 
committee — to  consider.  According  to 
page  19,  line  17,  of  the  biH  as  reported, 
one  of  the  functions  of  the  Administra- 
tor will  be  to  develop  and  recommend 
policies  on  import  and  export  of  energy 
resources.  As  you  know,  last  spring,  the 
President  finally  terminated  the  oil  im- 
port quota  program  whidi  was  choking 
off  supplies  of  desperately  needed  oiL 

But  in  place  of  quotas,  a  new  system 
of  fee-licenses  was  instituted  under  Proc- 
lamation 4210.  Under  that  proclama- 
tion, the  new  license  fees  were  tied  to  the 
old  quota  system.  Importers  are  granted 
free  imports  to  the  eztoit  of  historical 
imports.  To  those  importers  without  a 
history  of  imports  or  to  those  importers 
who  import  above  their  historical  levels, 
license  fees  are  imposed — despite  the 
staggering  high  price  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts on  the  world  markets. 

As  of  today,  the  Import  license  on 
crude  is  13  cents  per  barrel.  The  Import 
Ucense  fee  on  gasoline  Is  54.5  cents  i>er 
barrd.  and  Is  scheduled  to  rise  to  57 
cents  per  barrel  oo  May  1 

These  fees  whldi  are  really  duties 
Imposed  without  congressional  consent — 
make  absolutely  no  sense  In  this  time  of 
high  prices.  The  Proclamation  4210  Itself 
has  become  irrelevant.  The  proclamation 
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reads  that  fee  licenses  shall  be  employei 
to  "discourage  the  Importation  into  th 
United  States  of  petroleum  and  petrc 
leum  products  in  such  quantities  or  uo 
der  such  circumstances  as  to  threaten  c 
impair  the  national  security." 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  continuatlo 
of  the  fee  is  encouraging  inflation,  an 
to  the  extent  it  discourages  imports,  m 
threatening  the  national  security.  I 

I  hope  It  would  be  the  committee's  liu 
tent  that  this  discriminatory  import  fe 
be  reexamined  imder  the  provisions  o 
section  5,  subsectlcm  8.  Hopefully,  the  ad 
ministration  will  develop  a  policy  to  en 
this  fee  during  this  time  of  sky-higl 
prices. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  oi 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle 
man  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckraxdt) 

Hie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  furthe 
amendments  to  section  7?  If  not.  thi 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

r  OMPKNSATION 

Sec.  8.   (ft)   Section  5313  of  title  5  of  tb^ 
t7nited  StatM  Cod)  ia  ftmended  by  addini 
at    the    end    thereof    the    following    nei 
pftTftgraph: 

"(22)  Admlnlatrfttor  of  the  Federal  Bnerg; 
Administration.". 

(b)  Section  6314  of  title  6  of  the  Unite* 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  th 
end  tbereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(82)  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Federa 
Energy  Administration.". 

(c)  SecUon  SS15  of  tlUe  6  of  the  Unites 
States  Code  la  amended  by  striking  ou 
"(»7)"  In  the  laet  paragraph  of  such  see 
tlon  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(98)' 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol 
lowing  new  paragraphs: 

"(99)  Aastetant  Administrators,  Federa 
Xnetgy  Administration  (8) . 

"(100)  General  Counsel,  Federal  Knerr 
AdmlnlstraUon.". 

(d)  Section  BS18  of  title  5  of  the  t7nite< 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  th 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  paragraph : 

"(184)  Additional  officers.  Federal  Energ 
Administration  (9).". 

(e)  In  the  event  that  any  individual  a 
the  time  of  entering  upon  any  one  of  th 
positions  described  in  subsections  (a 
through  (c)  of  thU  section  then  hold 
another  position  in  the  executive  branct 
he  may  continue  to  hold  such  original  post 
tlon  but  shall  be  entitled,  for  as  long  as  hi 
holds  both  positions,  to  receive  the  pay  fo 
only  one  such  position:  Provided,  That  b( 
shall  (^  entitled  to  receive  the  greater  "pv 
U  dilTerent  rates  of  pay  are  prescribed  foi 
the  two  positions. 

(f)  Appointments  to  the  poelttons  de 
scribed  in  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  ma; 
be  made  without  regard  to  the  provisions  o 
tiUe  6  <a  the  United  States  Code  govemin] 
appointments  In  the  competitive  service 

Mr.  HORTON  (during  the  reading) 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consen 
that  further  reading  of  the  section  b 
dispensed  with,  that  the  section  be  con 
sidered  as  read,  printed  in  the  Rccou 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  iB  there  objectbm  t 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  froqs  Nei 
York? 

Then  was  no  objection. 


fr^ 


AMENDMXNT    OTrMKMD   BT    MS.    BOUFIUS 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Oialnnan,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oifered  by  ICr.  Houtuld:  Page 
26,  strDce  out  the  text  of  subsection  8(e)  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"  (e)  No  individual  holding  any  of  the  poel- 
Uons  described  in  subsections  (a)  through 
(c)  of  the  section  shall  also  hold  any  other 
position  in  the  executive  branch  during  the 
same  period." 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  make  an  extraneous  remark  here. 
I  hope  we  can  retain  enough  Members 
on  the  floor  to  save  the  time  which  is 
Involved  in  quoriim  calls.  I  am  not  asking 
for  quorum  calls,  but  if  we  can  keep 
enough  of  the  membership  here  to  act 
upon  these  amendments,  we  can  get 
through  with  the  bill  In  very  good  time 
today,  and  the  Members  can  pick  up  their 
plane  reservations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  amendment 
which  I  have  offered,  the  Federal  Energy 
Office  performance  to  date,  as  I  think 
all  of  us  wUl  agree,  has  left  something 
to  be  desired.  The  top  officials  of  FEA 
will  have  to  do  better.  This  is  a  full-time 
mission.  Either  we  have  got  an  energy 
crisis  or  we  do  not  have  one. 

These  officials  should  devote  their  full- 
time  efforts  to  the  difficult  tasks  they 
will  be  dealffig^with.  The  bill  should  make 
that  quite  clear. 

When  the  committee  considered  the 
legislation  in  December,  I  felt  that  a  case 
had  been  made  for  permitting  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  serve  in  two  related  posi- 
tions. In  retrospect,  the  experience  of 
the  past  4  months  teaches  us  that  the 
energy  emergency  requires  undivided  at- 
tention. Also,  while  the  case  was  made 
at  that  time  basically  for  the  Adminis- 
trator, the  bill  was  drafted  to  include  his 
deputy  and  assistants. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Hohton)  and  myself,  as 
well  as  the  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. This  could  lead  to  a  proliferation 
of  officials  with  divided  loyalties  and  ob- 
jectives. 

I  recommend  that  this  amendment  to 
correct  the  situation  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
in  complete  accord  with  the  gentleman 
from  California,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  with  respect  to  his  amend- 
ment. 

I  realize  this  is  a  temporary  or  a  lim- 
ited agency  in  the  sense  that  its  life  is 
only  for  2  years  and  it  is  going  to  be  diffi- 
cult perhaps  to  get  the  top  leadership 
for  these  Important  positions. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  gentleman 
has  Indicated,  these  are  Important  posi- 
tions, and  this  is  an  important  matter. 
So  I  am  willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  talked  with  the 
representative  of  the  administration,  Mr. 
Simon,  and  I  understand  they  are  alao 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 


Mr.  HOLIFIEU3.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  HounxLo). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Oerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  fcdlows: 

TaANSmONAL    AND    SAVIIfO    PBOVI8ION8 

Sac.  9.  (a)  Subject  to  section  20,  when- 
ever all  of  the  functions  or  programs  oS  an 
agency,  or  other  body,  or  any  ccMnponent 
thereof,  affected  by  this  Act,  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  that  agency,  or  other  body,  or 
any  component  thereof  pursuant  to  section 
6  of  this  Act,  the  agency,  or  other  body,  or 
component  tbere<rf  shall  lapse. 

(b)  All  orders,  determinations,  rules,  reg- 
ulations, permits,  contracts,  certificates,  li- 
censes, and  privileges — 

Jfl )  which  have  been  Issued,  made,  granted, 
op  allowed  to  become  effective  by  the  Pres- 
ident, any  Federal  department  or  agency  or 
official  thereof,  or  by  a  court  at  competent 
Jurisdiction,  in  the  performance  of  functions 
which  are  transferred  under  this  Act,  and 

(2)  which  are  in  effect  at  the  time  this 
Act  takes  effect, 

shaU  continue  in  effect  according  to  their 
terms  until  modified,  terminated,  super- 
seded, set  aside,  or  revoked  by  the  President, 
the  Administrate',  or  other  authmised  offl- 
cfal«|a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  or 
by.^^ewtloa  of  law. 

(c)  Tlte  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  any  proceeding  pending,  at  the  time 
this  section  takes  effect,  before  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  (or  component  thereof)  re- 
garding functions  which  are  transferred  by 
this  Act:  but  such  proceedings,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  relate  to  fimctions  so  trans- 
ferred, shall  be  continued.  Orders  shall  be 
Issued  in  such  proceedings,  appeals  sbaU  be 
taken  therefrom  and  payments  shall  be  made 
pursuant  to  such  orders,  as  if  this  Act  had 
not  been  enacted:  and  orders  issued  in  any 
such  proceedings  shall  continue  In  ttPect  un- 
til modified,  tennlnated,  superseded,  or  re- 
vcAed  by  a  duly  authorised  official,  by  a 
court  of  competMit  Jurisdiction,  or  by  opera- 
tion of  law.  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall 
be  deemed  to  prohibit  the  disoonttnuanoe 
or  modification  ot  any  such  proceeding  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  and  to  the 
same  extent  that  such  proceeding  could  have 
been  discontinued  if  thlff  Act  had  not  been 
enacted. 

(d)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (f  )— 

(1)  the  provlsi<His  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  suits  commenced  prior  to  the  date  this 
Act  takes  effect,  and 

(2)  in  all  such  suits  proceedings  shall  be 
had,  appeals  taken,  and  Judgments  rendered. 
In  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  If  this  Act 
had  not  been  enacted. 

(e)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
commenced  by  or  against  any  oflloer  In  his 
official  ciHiMkcity  as  an  officer  of  any  depart- 
ment or  agency,  functions  of  which  are 
transferred  by  this  Act,  shall  abate  by  reason 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  No  cause  of 
action  by  w  against  any  department  or 
agency,  f unctUms  of  which  are  transferred  by 
this  Act,  or  by  or  against  any  officer  tbereof 
in  his  official  capacity  riuOl  abate  by  reason 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Causes  of  ac- 
tions, suits.  actloDS.  or  other  proesedlngs  may 
be  asserted  by  or  against  the  Unltsd  States 
or  such  official  as  may  be  am>raprtata  and. 
In  any  litigation  pending  when  this  ssctloa 
takes  effect,  the  court  may  at  any  time,  on 
Its  own  motkm  or  that  at  any  party,  enter 
any  order  which  will  give  effeet  to  the  provl- 
sloos  of  this  section. 

(f )  If,  before  the  date  on  which  this  Act 
takes  effect,  any  department  or  agency,  er 
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officer  thereof  In  his  oflkclal  capacity,  is  a 
party  to  a  suit,  and  any  function  of  such 
depvtment.  agency,  or  officer  Is  transferred 
under  this  Act  to  the  Administrator,  or  any 
other  official,  then  such  suit  shaU  be  con- 
tinued as  if  this  Act  bad  not  been  enacted, 
with  the  Administrator,  or  other  official  as 
the  case  may  be,  substituted. 

(g)  Final  orders  and  actions  of  any  offi- 
cial or  component  in  the  performance  of 
functions  transferred  by  this  Act  shaU  be 
subject  to  Judicial  review  to  the  same  extent 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  if  such  orders  or 
actions  had  been  made  or  taken  by  the  offi- 
cer, department,  agency,  or  instrumentality 
In  the  performance  of  such  functions  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  Any  statutory  requirements  relating 
to  notices,  hesirlngs,  action  upon  the  record, 
or  administrative  review  that  apply  to  any 
function  transferred  by  this  Act  shall  apply 
to  the  performance  of  those  functions  by 
the  Administrator,  or  any  officer  or  com- 
ponent. 

(h)  With  respect  to  any  function  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act  and  performed  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  reference  in  any 
other  law  to  any  department  or  agency,  or 
any  officer  or  office,  the  functions  of  which 
are  so  transferred,  sbaU  be  deeoied  to  refer 
to  the  Administration,  Administrator,  or 
other  office  or  officer  In  which  this  Act  vests 
such  functions. 

(1)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  limit,  curtail,  abolish,  or  ter- 
minate any  fimcUon  of  the  President  which 
he  had  immediately  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act;  or  to  limit,  curtail,  abolish,  or 
terminate  his  authority  to  perform  such 
function:  or  to  limit,  curtail,  aboUsh,  or  ter- 
minate his  authority  to  delegate,  redelegate, 
or  terminate  any  delegation  of  f  xinctions. 

(J)  Any  reference  in  this  Act  to  any  pro- 
vision of  law  shall  be  deemed  to  include, 
as  appropriate,  references  thereto  as  tiow 
or  hereafter  amended  or  supplemented. 

(k)  Except  as  may  be  otherwise  expressly 
provided  in  this  Act,  all  fxinctions  expressly 
conferred  by  this  Act  shall  be  in  addition  to 
and  not  in  substitution  for  functions  exist- 
ing lixmiedlauely  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  and  transferred  by  this  Act. 

(1)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shaU 
apply  to  functions  transferred  to  the  Ad- 
ministration pursuant  to  section  6(c)  of 
this  Act,  except  that  reference  In  this  sec- 
tion to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shaU 
be  deemed  to  be  references  to  the  date  of 
the  traosfto  of  the  f unetlona  Involved. 

Mr  HORTON  (during  the  reading  >. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  section  9  of  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Rxcoro,  and  open 
for  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AKCNSICEHT    omaXS  BT    MX.    HOLSTELO 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rolifieu>: 
On  page  29,  strike  out  lines  16  through  20. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  Is  a 
conforming  amendment. 

The  Committee  of  the  Whole  has  pre- 
viously approved  deletion  of  special  au- 
thority given  the  President  by  section 
6(a>  to  make  additional  transfers  of 
functions.  The  present  amendment  sim- 


ply deletes  the  section  relating  to  such 
special  transfers  of  functions  and  no 
longer  recognizes,  any  such  transfers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  this  amendment 
in  the  Interest  of  consistency. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  state  that  I  accept  the  amendment 
and  I  agree  with  the  arguments  made  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Houiteld). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully  ask  for 
the  attention  of  my  good  friend  and 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  EcKHARDT)  and  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  for  purposes  of  inter- 
preting some  of  the  unfoilimate  com- 
ments made  earlier  by  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  referred  to  the 
amendment  offered  yesterday  by  me, 
with  an  amendment  offered  by  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckharst)  . 

Unfortunately,  the  distinguished  and 
able  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Holifield)  . 
in  those  earlier  comments  advised  the 
House.  I  think  in  most  ill  fashion,  as  to 
what  the  contents  of  the  amendments 
offered  yesterday  were  in  my  amend- 
ment, as  amended  by  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckharst)  . 

So  for  purposes  both  of  correcting  the 
RxcoRO,  creating  legislative  history  and 
advising  my  colleagues  as  to  what  the 
real  purposes  of  the  amendments  were 
yesterday.  I  enga^  in  this  colloquy,  and 
I  again  ask  for  the  attention  ctf  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  who  is  my  good 
friend  and  for  whom  I  have  the  highest 
regard. 

With  regard  to  the  originftl  amend- 
ment, the  amendment  which  was  offered 
by  me.  it  would  havd  fixed  a  limit  oo  the 
amount  to  which  the  Administrator  to  be 
established  by  the  legislation  before  us 
would  be  able  to  raise  those  amounts  are 
set  forth  in  the  amendment  which  ap- 
pears at  page  5444.  and  they  would 
come  to  approximately  a  maximum  of 
$7.09  per  barrel. 

Now,  my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gmtlranan  from  Texas,  subsequently  of- 
fered an  amendment  which  I  applauded 
and  which  the  House  adopted,  which 
amendment  would,  as  I  intopret  it,  have 
applied  only  to  new  oil  and  then  only  to 
new  oil  which  was  produced  by  producers 
who  had  a  total  daily  productl(m  of  less 
than  30,000  barrels. 

Now,  the  allocation  legislation,  as  my 
friend  from  Texas  has  advised  me,  does 
not  apply  to  stripper  wells.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  am  informed,  there  was  a  spe- 
cific exemption  for  that  in  the  other 
legislation.  So  essentially  It  is  legislation 
which  permits  producers  of  less  than 


30,000  barrels  per  day,  to  market  new 
oil  production  without  price  control 
limitations. 

Now,  Mr.  CJhalrman,  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  from  Texas,  because  he  has  some 
comments  with  regard  to  the  amounts  in- 
volved and  with  regard  to  what  his 
amendment  is.  I  ask  my  friend  from 
Texas  to  comment. 

Mr.  ECXHARDT.  The  gentleman  In 
the  well  is  absolutely  correct.  The 
amendment  which  I  offered  to  his 
amendment  was  limited.  No.  1,  to  new 
oil.  The  amount  of  new  oil  produced  in 
the  United  States  and  covered  by  this 
act  and  thus  exempted  could  not  exceed 
30  percent  of  the  total  production  of  oil. 
But  in  addition  to  being  limited  to  new 
oil,  it  is  limited  to  that  new  oil  which  is 
produced  by  those  who  produce  less  than 
30,000  barrels  per  day. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  And  this  is  a  relatively 
small  percentage  of  the  total  production 
in  the  country. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Well,  this  Is  not  a 
number  of  producers  but  an  amount  of 
production. 

I  did  not  hear  the  gentleman  from 
California  in  his  statement  earlier,  but 
I  do  not  dispute  his  facts.  What  he  ws.z 
suggesting — and  I  would  have  to  check 
the  actual  facts — is  that  those  who  pro- 
duce under  30,000  barrels  per  day  pro- 
duce 40  percent  of  the  total  production 
of  all  oil,  old  and  new,  in  the  United 
States.  

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  believe  that  is 
right.     

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  do  not  dispute  that 
point.  I  think  the  chairman  was  correct 
if  those  were  the  facts  he  stated.  But 
that  would  mean  If  one  should  assume 
the  proportion  of  old  and  new  oU  pro- 
duced by  both  the  30,000  and  less  and  the 
over  30,000  producers — that  would  mean 
40  percent  of  new  oil  which  is  exempted 
would  be  taken  out  of  coverage,  that  Is, 
40  percent  of  30  percent,  which  would  be 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  12 
percent.  So  the  statement  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
earlier  today,  as  I  understand  it.  that  40 
percent  of  the  oil  would  be  taken  out  of 
coverage  by  virtue  of  the  Eckhardt 
amendment  is,  I  think,  an  error.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  know  it  is  an  error,  be- 
cause I  know  he  Is  referring  to  the  40 
percent  produced  by  Independents. 

The  amount  taken  out  of  coverage.  In 
my  opinion  and  from  the  facts  that  I 
have  heard  on  the  floor — and  I  shall  ask 
permission  later  to  check  the  exact  fig- 
ures— would  not  exclude  more  than  ap- 
proximately 12  percent  from  the  total 
coverage  of  control  of  the  total  oil  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  think  It  must  be  very 
plain — and  I  want  the  record  straight 
on  this,  and  I  rise  In  a  spirit  of  friend- 
ship and  high  regard  for  my  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  but  I  think 
he  made  a  most  unf  ortimate  statement 
at  a  time  Just  earlier  where  he  said  that 
this  Is  not  a  rollback  but,  rather,  a  roll 
forward. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 
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(By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  reqw 
of  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Duigell  was  allowedl 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes.)  , 
Mr.  DINOELL.  I  thank  the  gentlemAi. 
My  good  friend  from  California  mjae 
the  comment  that  this  is  a  roll  forwav. 
I  think  a  careful  analysis  of  the  h 
tlon  and  the  comments  made  by 
friend  from  Texas  and  me  indicate 
it  Is  not  a  roll  forward  of  prices  at 
On  the  contrary,  it  Is  a  rollback  f_ 
more  Importantly,  it  is  a  rollback  pro\ 
slon  which  affords  a  measure  of  incentlj 
for  small  producers  to  produce  new 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  amendmc 
which  we  are  discussing  was  adopted 
the  House  yesterday  by  a  very  heali 
margin  and  not  only  rolls  back  prlt 
but  provides  an  incentive  for  the  prodi_ 
tion  of  new  oil  by  the  small  producersTi 

It  is  so  drafted  by  my  friend,  t|e 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  EcKHAXof ) 
that  there  is  a  cutback  in  production  iy 
the  persons  who  get  an  exemption  frcfc 
It  that  they  do  not  get  the  advantage  If 
being  deregulated  as  to  new  productiof . 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  tie 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Callfof- 
nla  (Mr.  HounzLo) ,  my  friend,  so  thft 
the  gentleman  can  agree  with  me.  1 
Mr.  HOUPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  |I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  f* 
yielding  to  me.  | 

Mr.  (Chairman,  the  statement  I  mafe 
was  based  on  preliminary  material  thtt 
was  furnished  me  by  the  FEO. 

Mr.  DINQEULi.  Mr.  Cliairman,  let 
Interrupt  the  gentleman  from  Califoj 
nla  and  say  that  if  the  gentleman  froi 
California  believes  the  FEO,  then  tl 
gentleman  is  in  great  error,  because  thi 
are  invariably  in  error.  ^ 

Mr.  HOLJPTKT.n.  Mr.  Chairman.  tA 
gentleman  from  Michigan  asked  meii 
question,  and  I  am  attempting  to  ai» 
swer  his  question.  I  would  not  misleaik 
this  House  knowingly  in  any  way.  Z  hayfe 
this  lnfonnatl(m  here  which  I  will  suls- 
mit  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mf. 
ECKHAKOV)  and  the  gentleman  fro^ 
Michigan  (Mr.  Diivcell)  and  I  will  coif- 
fer  with  them  on  it.  If  I  was  mistakcsi 
then  I  will  admit  to  the  House  that  I  wm 
mistaken.  ^<  i 

At  the  present  time  m?  understandii% 
Is  as  I  said  it.  I  will  be  very  happy  to  sul|- 
xnlt  this  information  and  have  a  confe^ 
ence  with  the  gentleman,  and  If  neces- 
sary I  will  make  a  statement  on  It.  '§ 
Mr.  DINOELL.  Bfr.  CThairman.  tile 
gentleman  from  C^alifomia  is  a  very  f ali^ 
minded  lilember  of  this  body,  and  U 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  comment^ 
they  being  wholly  In  accord  for  the  re% 
sons  that  I  have  such  higli  regard  for 
4tae  gentleman.  | 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  to  tla 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  MbM£ 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  tfeit 
gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  was  at^ 
tempting  to  answer  on  behalf  of  the  abr 
sentees,  the  two  proposers  of  the  amenc^ 
ment  on  yesterday,  and  noting  the  errqr 
made  by  the  distinguished  gentlemaA 
from  Oklifornla  (Mr.  HbunzLD)  whereSii 
the  sentleman  said  that  It  would  be  f, 
move  forward,  rather  than  a  rollbac|. 
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and  wherein  the  gentleman  stated  that 
it  would  apply  to  40  percent  of  the  total 
production. 

I  have  here  In  my  hand.  Mr.  CThair- 
man,  the  Pims  Monthly  Petroleum  Re- 
pon  of  January  31.  1974 — and.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  stands  for  the  petroleum 
industry  monitoring  system.  It  shows 
here  in  a  diagram  that  new  oil  produc- 
tion amounts  to  10  percent  total.  That 
includes  new  oil  produced  by  those  oper- 
ating aggregate  total  production  of  more 
than  30,000  barrels  a  day,  as  well  as  those 
operating  less.  So  the  new  oil  figure  is 
less  than  the  12-percent  projection  made 
on  some  calculations  rather  hurriedly 
by  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
<Mr.  EcKHAXDT)  which,  in  the  ofiScial  re- 
port, is  listed  as  10  percent. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
promised  that  I  would  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 

MiLFORD). 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
purpose  of  legislative  history,  since  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
EcKHARDT)  were  the  authors  of  this 
amendment,  I  would  like  to  propose  a 
situation  to  the  gentlemen,  and  ask  them 
whtit  the  intent  of  this  legislation  would 
be  insofar  as  that  situation  is  concerned. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mn.- 
roRD)  if  he  would  defer  my  yielding  to 
him  on  that  particular  point  until  the 
gentleman  trom  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt) 
has  made  a  further  statement.  Then  I 
will  be  glad  to  come  back  to  the  goitle- 
man. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
be  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  CThairman,  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 

ECKHARDT) . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
point  the  gentleman  from  California 
(BCr.  MoaB)  made  is  something  that 
needs  to  be  addressed.  When  I  said  the 
figure  of  not  greater  than  30  percent,  I 
meant  to  say,  and  I  believe  I  did  say,  I 
think,  that  (dd  oU  ccMislsts  of  about  71 
percent  of  the  total  oil.  The  oil  which 
is  something  less  than  30  percoit  ccmsists 
of  10  percent  new  oil.  13  percent  stripper 
wells,  and  8  percent  released  oil. 

In  truth  and  in  fact,  my  amendment 
only  affects  new  oil  which  is  an  even 
lesser  figure  than  30  percent;  it  is  10  per- 
cent, because  stripper  wells  do  not  come 
under  this  act  wlth>r  without  the  Eck- 
hardt  amendment.  The  reason  for  that 
is  that  this  Mil  specifically  states  that  it 
does  not  in  anywise  change  the  sub- 
stantive provisions  of  the  coverage  imder 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 
and  under  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act.  Those  acts  exclude  stritqjers.  So 
strippers  are  totally  excluded  from  this 
bill  with  or  without  the  Eckhardt  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  CThalrman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  his  re- 
marks, and  I  now  yield  again  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mn,roRO) . 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  again 


thank  the  gentleman  from  Mi/>higain  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  (Siairman,  for  purpoees  of  defining 
new  and  old  oil;  we  have  the  situation 
where  we  are  going  back  and  reclaiming 
old  oil  fields.  These  fields  are  still  pro- 
ducing, but  only  a  very  small  amount 
daily.  Through  tertiary  recovery  and 
other  techniques  we  are  increasing  the 
output  of  these  wells.  Would  that  oil  then 
be  considered  new  or  old  oil,  after  those 
processes? 

Bfr.  DINOELL.  That  would  be  imder 
existing  oil.  as  I  understand  it.  It  would 
probably  fall  imder  the  definition  of 
production  from  stripper  wells,  in  most 
instances,  and  would  still  be  exempt  im- 
der the  amendment.  This  depends  on 
whether  they  all  are  under  the  definition 
of  stripper  wells  or  under  other  legis- 
lation not  presently  before  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further- 
amendments? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  EkxHAXDT) 
scxne  questions.  I  have  an  interpretation 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
that  leads  me  to  believe  that  in  their 
interpretation  it  is  different  from  the 
Dingell-Eckhardt  amendment,  which  I 
understood  it  to  do  yesterday.  I  will  read 
the  gentleman  some  figxu-es,  and  I  should 
like  to  have  hi^  clarify  them,  if  he  could. 
It  provides]  an  exemption  from  the 
mandatory  ceiling  for  new  oil  if.  No.  1, 
an  oil  producer  produces  less  than  30,000 
barrels  per  day.  The  exemption  applies 
only  to  new  crude  production.  Is  that 
correct  so  far? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PRKTE  of  Texas.  Above  the  1972 
production  levels  for  any  given  property. 
New  crude  production  is  defined  as  that 
in  excess  of,  first,  the  monthly  produc- 
tion of  a  property  during  1972  or,  sec- 
ond, if  oil  not  produced  each  month  from 
a  property  in  1972.  thm  monthly  pro- 
duction is  determined  by  dividing  total 
production  by  12? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PRIC:e  of  Texas.  Special  restric- 
tions require  that  before  current  produc- 
tion is  considered  new,  it  must  equal  the 
1972  levels  on  a  monthly  bads? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  It  sUtes  that  00 
percent  of  the  domestic  crude  produced 
by  18  large  producers,  all  produce  over 
30,000  barrels  a  day. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  Is,  I  under- 
stand, correct. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Forty  percent  of 
domestic  crude  produced  by  approxi- 
mately 8,500  companies,  aU  smiUl  pro- 
ducers, produce  30.000  bcurels  per  (bur. 

Mr.  EC^ESIARDT.  I  have  the  same  In- 
formation. I  cannot  verify  It,  but  It 
sounds  right. 
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Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Yes,  but  about 
25  percent  of  the  new,  stripper,  released, 
of  major  producers'  production  is  cur- 
rently exempt  production  and  is  at  about 
$10  per  barrel.  This  would  be  rolled  back 
to  $5.25;  would  that  be  correct? 
•  Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  do  i^ot  understand 
^  that  to  be  true,  because  stripper  produc- 
tion, under  both  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  which  we  acted  on 
in  the  committee  on  which  I  sit  and 
imder  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act,  is 
exempted  altogether  from  coverage.  This 
bill  does  not  add  any  additional  authority 
for  the  control.  Therefore,  control  of 
stripper  production,  if  it  exists,  would 
have  to  come  from  either  the  allocation 
bill  or  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act. 
So  I  do  not  see  that  stripper  production 
would  be  subject  to  price  control,  whether 
It  was  by  majors  or  whether  it  was  by 
independents.  I  do  not  think  it  is  af- 
fected by  this  bill,  by  the  Dingell  amend- 
ment or  by  the  Eckhardt  amendment  to 
the  Dingell  amendment. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  In  other  words, 
I  am  to  understand  that  it  is  the  gentle- 
man's belief  that  stripper  wells  would 
fall  under  this  category  of  30,000  barrels 
or  less?   

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  No,  not  precisely. 
The  thing  about  it  is  that  stripper  pro- 
duction was  exempt  from  authority  to 
control  prices  under  the  bills  which  give 
substantive  authority  to  this  adminis- 
trative bill's  functions.  This  administra- 
tive bill  does  not  add  any  further  author- 
ity to  the  FEA  than  that  which  has  been 
sul>stantively  given  under  the  other  bills, 
and  neither  of  those  bills  exercise  control 
over  price  of  stripper  production. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  The  summary 
from  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  here  says  less  than  5  percent  of 
the  current  domestic  production  would 
be  exempt  under  this  provision  compared 
to  the  30,  and  the  new,  10,  and  release,  6, 
and  the  strippers,  13,  which  Is  now  not 
controlled.  Therefore,  on  an  overall  basis 
this  provision  is  about  as  restrictive  as  a 
rollback  provision  in  the  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act,  and  would  adversely  affect 
domestic  crude  production. 

If  this  is  the  interpretation  and  analy- 
sis of  the  Dingell-Eckhardt  bill,  which  I 
supported  yesterday — then  I  am  going  to 
go  on  record  at  the  present  time — that  I 
will  not  today  support  the  Dingle  and 
Eckhardt  amendment  passed  yesterday 
which  I  supported. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Let  me  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  total  effect  of 
the  Dingell-Eckhardt  amendment,  plus 
the  exemption  of  strippers,  are  to  per- 
mit both  major  cwnpanies  and  independ- 
ents to  produce  from  stripper  wells  with- 
out price  controls. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eckharot  and 
by  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Eckhardt  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional  2 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
addition  to  that,  by  virtue  of  the  Eck- 
hardt amendment  to  the  Dingell  amend- 
ment, companies  producing  below  30,000 


barrels  per  day  are  exempted  from  re- 
striction with  respect  to  that  production 
which  is  new  production  by  those  com- 
panies. 

Now,  I  must  qualify  that  a  bit.  Because 
of  the  parliamentary  situation,  the  Din- 
gell amendment  was  only  a  limitation 
and  what  it  says  is  that  the  Administra- 
tor should  not  limit  less  than  to  this 
figure.  Since  this  is  an  exemption  to  that 
limitation  it  does  not  tell  the  agency  that 
it  must  come  to  any  conclusion,  but  it 
exempts  the  agency  from  the  command 
of  the  Dingell  amendment  not  to  go  be- 
yond $7.09  with  respect  to  new  oil. 

So  I  would  say  this,  that  although  it 
only  affects  perhaps  12  percent  of  the 
total  production  in  the  United  States 
counting  both  the  stripper  exemption 
that  existed  before  this  amendment  and 
this  amendment  and,  of  course,  the 
amendment  itself  affecting  much  less 
than  that;  nevertheless,  it  creates  a  lib- 
eral provision,  a  liberalizing  provision 
with  respect  to  independent  producers. 

Mr.  PRIC^E  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  for  the  record  that  I 
appreciate  the  explanation  of  the  gen- 
tleman. I  respect  the  efforts  of  the  gen- 
tleman in  this  su-ea;  but  I  must  go  on 
record  myself,  if  it  does  not  exempt  the 
30,000  barrels  per  day,  I  want  to  make  it 
known  on  the  record  that  I  am  opposed 
to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  hsis  again  expired. 

Are  there  further  amendments  to  sec- 
tion 9? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  CHerk  read  as  follows: 

INCIDXNTAI.  TRANSFEBS 

Sec.  10.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  is  authorized  to  make 
such  additional  Incidental  dispositions  of 
personnel,  personnel  positions,  assets,  llabll- 
Itles,  contracts,  property,  records,  and  unex- 
pended balances  of  appropriations,  author- 
izations, allocations,  and  other  funds  held, 
ujBed,  arising  from,  available  to  or  to  be  made 
avaUable  in  connection  with  the  functions 
transferred  or  reverted  by  this  Act,  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  to  ac- 
complish the  intent  and  purpose  of  this  Act. 

AMXNDBCENT   OFTEEED   BT    MS.   ABSSDQ 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Ms.  Abzup:  Page  30, 
between  lines  5  and  6,  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"EKVTBONMENTAL    PROTBCTIOK 

"Sec.  11.  There  shall  be  established  within 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  an  En- 
vironmental Protection  Unit  whose  primary 
pAirpoee  shall  be  to  coordinate  activities  be- 
tween the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
The  purpose  of  such  coordination  shall  be 
to  preclude  the  possibility  that  the  energy 
actions  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  will  be  violative  of  environ- 
mental protection  laws  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  National  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Act  and  the  Clean  Air  Act." 

And  renumber  the  succeeding  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  pages 
6  and  7  of  the  ccMnmlttee  report  ac- 
companying the  bill  we  are  considering 


today,  the  primary  purposes  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  are  set  forth. 
In  describing  the  pr<HJOsed  Office  of  En- 
ergy Conservation  and  Environment,  the 
report  states : 

The  primary  puri)Ose  of  this  office  will  b» 
to  reduce  the  demand  for  scarce  fuels.  It  will 
promote  efficiencies  in  the  use  and  develop- 
ment of  energy  resources;  coordinate  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  energy  conservation 
programs;  identify  needs  for  research  and  de- 
velopment Into  methods  of  improving  the 
usage  of  scarce  fuels;  develop  a  broad  public 
awareness  program  on  the  need  for  energy 
conservation;  and  study  environmental  Im- 
plications of  energy  Initiatives. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  would 
be  to  carry  out  that  intent  by  establish- 
ing an  environmental  protection  unit 
within  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion. It  would  serve  to  coordinate  the 
functions  and  activities  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  with  those  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  so  as 
to  insure  that  there  is  real  cooperation 
and  consultation  and  that  we  do  not 
emasculate  one  program  in  an  attempt  to 
carry  out  the  other. 

We  have  witnessed  in  the  last  months, 
and  seen  reflected  in  the  energy  bill 
passed  by  this  House  and  by  the  other 
body,  increasing  attacks  upon  our  en- 
vironmental safeguards  by  those  in  the 
energy  field  and  elsewhere.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  make  the  environ- 
mental protection  program  the  scapegoat 
for  our  oiergy  problems.  There  is  ab- 
solutely no  foundation  for  this.  Beyond 
that,  these  are  shortsighted  and  perilous 
moves.  As  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  Deputy  Administrator  John 
QuEu-les  has  said,  if  decisions  are  taken 
which  sacrifice  environmental  protec- 
tion in  a  rush  to  increase  energy  sup- 
plies, "we  are  selling  out  the  future  to 
satisfy  a  present  need." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  go  further  and 
say  that  we  may  even  now  be  endanger- 
ing the  health  of  our  people  by  over- 
reacting to  a  crisis  which  we  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  define. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  much  more 
time  on  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I 
know  we  are  anxious  to  conclude  for 
the  day,  but  I  believe  that  we  must  get 
some  facts  straight.  On  the  basis  of  facts 
and  figures  which  we  have  before  us,  we 
can  see  that  any  shortages  of  energy 
resources  which  may  exist  are  the  result, 
not  of  our  environmental  laws  but  of  our 
mcreasing  consumption  rates.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  of  the  total  Increase  in  gasoline 
consumption  over  the  past  5  years,  two- 
thirds  of  it  is  attributable  to  additional 
cars  on  the  roads  and  23  percent  is  due 
to  increased  mileage  per  car.  Only  9 
percent  may  be  due  to  fuel  economy 
losses  caused  in  port  by  emission  con- 
trol devices  in  current  use.  When  we 
realize  that  our  per  capita  energy  con- 
sumption is  the  highest  in  the  world, 
by  far,  our  reaction  should  be  to  reduce 
this  role  of  consumption,  not  to  emascu- 
late our  environmental  protection  pro- 
gram. I  believe  It  Is  essential  to  work 
toward  this  end  as  well  as  to  increase 
our  energy  supplies.  But  at  the  same 
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time,  we  must  protect  our  envlroniient 
to  tbe  fullest  extent. 

Regarcflees  of  whether  the  Men^iers 
agree  fully  with  environmental  concerns, 
we  all  must  recognize  that  there  |s  » 
problem.  People  have  different  vlewf  on 
this,  and  we  must  find  a  way  to  cooa'dl- 
nate  these  conflicts  and  to  recocicUe 
them.  The  only  way  we  can  be  assflred 
of  effective  coordination  is  by  estab^sh- 
Ing  a  consultative  body  within  the  Xed- 
eral  Energy  Administration  to  perl|^rm 
this  function.  'i 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  can  l|ave 
an  effective  energy  program  togefber 
with  an  effective  environmental  protec- 
Uoa  program.  To  Insure  this,  I  ^rge 
support  and  passage  of  my  amendnvnt. 

llr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  Ijllse 
reluctantly  to  oppose  this  amendmei^. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  Members  kttow, 
I  handled  the  Environmental  Protec|ion 
Agency  reorganization  plan  on  the  ^)or, 
which  put  the  different  functions  ||to- 
gether  into  one  agency  now  headett  by 
Mr.  Train.  I  did  this  for  the  purpo^  of 
bringing  those  environmental  protecfion 
fimctions  which  were  scattered  throi^h- 
out  the  Government  together  into  Dne 
place,  where  Congress  could  see  v^t 
they  were,  and  where  the  Adminisfra- 
tor — ^now  Mr.  Train — could  coord^ate 
them,  because  they  were  rurmine|  at 
cross  purposes  to  each  other  beforetwe 
created  this  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  % 

Therefore,  I  am  interested  in  envirfn- 
ment  the  same  as  any  others  here  ai«.  I 
have  sometimes  felt  that  Mr.  Train  pas 
been  more  of  a  zealot  than  an  advoclte. 
I  felt  that  he  has  gone  too  far.  W^en 
he  goes  out  to  Califomia  and  advoci^tes 
that  we  do  away  with  80  percent  of  fur 
automobiles  when  we  have  no  mass  tri|n- 
sit,  this  convinces  me  that  this  is  |an 
act  of  a  zealot  and  not  an  act  of  a  ''k<i- 
sponsible  advocate.  I 

However,  I  think  in  opposing  0us 
amendment  which  the  geotlewoi^fan 
from  New  York  has  offered.  I  wan%  to 
say  this,  that  in  this  bill  we  properly  jre- 
frain  from  creating  internal  organi|a- 
Uonal  units.  | 

This  is  done  in  order  to  give  the  |it- 
most  flexibility  in  organizing  a  i||ew 
agency  and  enabling  it  to  adjust  ifor 
changes  and  new  problems.  The  amef  ' 
Bient  is  contrary  to  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Cbairman,  this  amendment  %it- 
fered  hy  the  gentlewoman  from 
Tofk  (Ms.  Abzuc)  is  not  necessary. 
Artmintetrafag  would  have  ample  author- 
ity to  designate  necessary  liaison  ^m1 
coowHnating  offloers  with  other  deps^i- 
ments  and  agencies  of  the  GovemnMiit. 
I  think  that  the  amendment  confines 
agency  reaponslbihties.  f 

ITie  Environmental  Protection  Agei|cy 
Is  -Charged  with  enforcing  these  envi- 
ronmental laws.  This  is  their  Job,  thaf  is 
their  porpoee,  and  they  are  funded  afid 
they  have  a  staff  to  do  that.  If  we  |^ 
to  sK  up  mganisatkmal  units  in 
agency  or  in  relation  to  another  age 
and  if  their  objectives  may  be  dlametJ 
cany  apposed,  we  would  be  creating  i 
fusion.  That  is  exactly  what  we  wc 


do.  If  we  have  them  set  up  in  these 
separate  agencies,  and  each  one  is  go- 
ing forward  and  advocating  its  particu- 
lar purpose,  we  have  at  least  an  orderly 
presentation  of  their  views,  whether 
they  are  right  or  wrong. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  should  noC 
confuse  the  issue  and  put  the  Environ- 
mental Agency  pec^ile  into  the  Energy 
Agency,  which  has  the  task  of  getting 
on  with  the  Job  of  getting  enough  en- 
ergy in  this  country,  so  that  we  can  clean 
up  the  environment,  by  the  way.  I  think 
we  ought  to  keep  them  separate,  and  I 
ask  for  a  "no"  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  direct 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  to  the  re- 
port. Perhaps  the  gentleman  was  not  lis- 
tening to  this  when  I  was  presenting  my 
amendment. 

On  page  7  of  the  report  it  is  stated 
that  one  of  the  primary  purposes  of  this 
office  will  be  to  "study  environmental 
implications  of  energy  initiatives." 

This  is  on  page  7  of  the  report  accom- 
panying the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLIFIEU}.  Yes. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  agree  that  if  we  consider  this 
important  enough  to  put  it  in  our  report 
and  to  indicate  this  is  a  primary  purpose, 
would  it  not  be  perfectly  appropriate  to 
have  such  a  unit  which  would  indeed  be 
able  to  react  immediately  to  the  impact 
which  our  energy  initiatives  would  have 
on  the  environment?  In  that  way  we  can 
deal  with  the  conflicts  or  reconciliations, 
of  the  impact  each  would  have  upon  the 
other.  I  believe  this  happens  to  be  very 
fundamental  to  the  whole  development 
of  an  energy  program. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  the 
setting  up  of  this  unit  is  a  very  funda- 
mental suggestion  which  comes  out  of 
our  own  report. 

Mr.  HOUFIELO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
that  is  the  way  the  gentlewoman  reads 
it,  I  understand  her  position.  I  know  the 
gentlewoman  is  very  sincere  in  this 
matter. 

However,  I  do  believe,  as  I  said  before, 
that  if  we  try  to  put  these  agencies  to- 
gether or  put  their  functions  in  the  same 
agency,  why,  then  we  wHl  create 
confusion. 

The  head  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  the  head  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Agency  are  both  appointed 
by  the  President.  Certainly  the  President 
can  coordinate  his  appointees  so  that 
there  will  not  be  confusion. 

It  is  Just  a  matter,  I  think,  of  the 
orderly  placing  of  functions  and  pur- 
poses and  getting  the  staff  to  carry  out 
those  functions  and  purposes  in  one 
agency,  and  then,  with  a  different  u>- 
proach  to  a  different  problem,  doing  ttie 
same  thing  in  another  agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just  believe  It  would 
be  a  mistake  to  confuse  this  in  that 
fashion. 

I  ask  tot  a  '^o"  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzuc)  . 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vislon  (demanded  by  Ms.  Abzuc)  there 
were — ayes  10,  noes  35. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  section  10?  If  not, 
the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sac.  11.  As.uaed  In  this  Act — 

( 1 )  any  reference  to  "function"  or  "Xunc- 
tlrons"  slutU  be  deemed  to  Include  references 
to  duty,  obligation,  power,  authority,  re- 
sponsibility, right,  privilege,  and  activity,  or 
the  plural  thereof,  as  the  case  may  be;  and 

(2)  any  reference  to  "perform"  or  "per- 
formance", when  used  In  relation  to  func- 
tions, shall  be  deemed  to  Include  the  exer- 
cise of  power,  authority,  rights,  and  privi- 
leges. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  cnerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Loicc  of  Lou- 
isiana: Page  30,  line  15.  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert,  in  Ueu  thereof,  the  following: 
";  and  (3)  any  reference  to  "dcxnestic  crude 
oU".  "crude  oil",  "energy  prices",  or  "profits" 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  refer  to  royalty  oil 
or  the  shares  of  oil  production  owned  by  a 
State,  State  entity  or  political  subdivision 
of  a  State  or  to  the  prices  of  or  revenues 
from  such  royalty  oil  or  shares." 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  reserve  a  point  of  order  against 
the  amendment.  I  am  not  sure  I  imder- 
stand  what  the  amendment  is,  but  per- 
haps T  -an  make  the  point  of  order  after 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  ex- 
plained it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  question,  of  course,  is  why  would 
you  exempt  the  State's  share  of  the  reve- 
nues from  the  price  rollbacks? 

Let  me  state  first  that  I  voted  yester- 
day for  the  rollbacks.  Basicsdly  there  are 
five  reasons,  I  think,  for  allowing  the 
States  this  privilege. 

First,  the  State's  share  of  oil  produc- 
tion is  a  relatively  small  part  of  the 
country's  total  production.  Second,  most 
oil-producing  States,  such  as  Louisiana, 
gear  their  State  revenue  and  expendi- 
tures to  their  oil  income.  Third,  the  Fed- 
eral intervention  often  disrupts  the 
State  revenue  system. 

Fourth,  another  interesting  thing,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  is  that  all  of  the  income,  every 
bit  of  it,  every  penny  of  it,  is  dedicated  to 
education.  Another  example,  Califomia 
has  dedicated  its  income  in  a  number  of 
categories,  including  park  systems  and 
many  other  things  that  are  important 
in  California.  This  would  cost  the  State 
of  Louisiana  a  substantial  amoimt  of 
money.  Fifth,  I  think  it  would  cost  all  of 
the  oil-producing  States  a  substantial 
amount  of  money  if  this  exemption  is 
not  granted. 

Tliat  is  my  argument.  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 
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POINT   OF    ORDKB 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  make  a  point  of  order  against 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Clhairman,  this 
matter  is  not  the  subject  matter  within 
section  11.  Section  11  is  a  definition 
section.  I  realize  that  the  gentleman  is 
attempting  to  define  certain  words,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  language  he  uses 
is  to  add  new  authority  or  subtract  au- 
thority from  existing  law.  I  certainly  un- 
derstand the  gentleman's  concern,  but 
these  worc^  included  are  probably  in- 
cluded in  statutes.  It  seems  to  me  what 
he  is  doing  is  expanding  or  changing 
laws  which  are  now  in  existence. 

Also,  we  do  not  know  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  on  the  rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  it  is  inappro- 
priate to  this  section  and  nongermane 
and  for  that  reason  ask  that  it  be  ruled 
out  of  order. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
HoRTON)  has  raised  a  point  of  order  that 
what  I  am  attempting  to  do  by  this 
amendment  is  to  define  a  term,  which  Is 
what  I  am  attempting  to  do  by  this 
amendment.  And  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
completely  within  the  purposes  of  this 
particular  section  to  do  so,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  a  perfectly  valid  place 
and  a  correct  and  specific  place  for  an 
amendment  of  this  type  to  be  introduced. 

The  (CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Flynt).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  has  offered  an  amendment  to  add 
a  new  subsection  to  section  11  of  the  bill, 
which  is  the  definitions  section. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Horton)  has  made  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment  on  the  groimd 
that  it  refers  to  matters  not  contained  in 
the  language  of  the  section  as  written. 

The  Chair  has  carefully  examined  both 
the  section  as  it  appears  in  the  bill,  and 
also  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long). 

The  Chair  will  state  that  subsection 
(1)  of  section  11  reads  as  follows: 

Any  reference  to  "function"  or  "func- 
tions" shall  be  deemed  to  Include — 

and  so  forth. 

The  smiendment  sought  to  be  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  starts  as  follows: 

Any  reference  to  "domestic  crude  oil", 
"crude  oil",  "energy  prices",  or  "profits  '  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  refer  to^ 

And  SO  forth. 

The  Chair  is  constrained  to  feel  that 
If  the  language  of  one  subsection  of  the 
bill  states  clearly  that  certain  references 
shall  be  deemed  to  include  references, 
and  there  are  two  sections  already  ap- 
pearing in  the  bill,  the  Chair  is  con- 
strained to  rule  that  the  adding  of  the 
third  section  falls  clearly  within  the  rea- 
sonable Interpretations  of  the  word 
"Definitions,"  and  therefore  holds  the 
amendment  is  germane  and  overrules  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  complex  area 
that  we  sre  dealing  with. 

Let  me  give  the  Members  some  back- 
ground on  the  situation  in  Califomia. 
The  largest  oil  pool  in  the  lower  48  States 
is  the  East  Wilmington  Pool,  which  is  off 
Long  Beach.  This  is  owned  by  the  State 
of  Califomia.  The  State  of  Califomia  put 
these  lands  out  to  bid,  but  they  stated 
in  the  lease  that  the  State  could  take  its 
one-sixth  royalty  either  in  cash  or  in 
kind. 

Because  of  the  oil  shortage,  and  be- 
cause of  the  erratic  price  pattern,  the 
State  of  Califomia  Isist  year  decided  to 
take  the  oil  in  kind  and  put  it  out  to  bid, 
so  that  indep>endent  refiners  and  dis- 
tributors would  have  an  opportunity  for 
an  oil  source  that  they  did  not  then  have. 
We  were  desiring  to  open  up  the  mar- 
ket for  more  competition.  The  statutory 
sell-off  sections  of  the  law — and  I  am 
very  familiar  with  these  because  I  was 
in  the' State  senate  when  those  leases 
were  sent  out — ^had  three  purposes: 

First,  to  provide  a  source  of  crude  oU 
for  independent  refiners  and  distribu- 
tors; 

Second,  to  provide  additional  revenue 
to  the  State;  and 

Third,  to  provide  a  check  on  the  crude 
oil  prices  paid  for  royalty  oil  or  tidelands 
oil  kept  by  the  major  oil  companies. 

Here  is  the  problem :  the  cost  of  the  oil 
in  the  East  Wilmington  Field  is  posted 
price,  but  the  posted  price  is  established 
by  the  same  oil  companies  that  are  the 
lessees  of  the  East  Wilmington  Field 
so  that  there  is  no  way  of  really  knowing 
what  the  real  market  value  oii  that  oil 
is.  The  oil  that  they  are  taking  out  is  a 
heavy  gravity  oil,  and  heavy  gravity  oil 
costs  less  than  a  lower  gravity  oil. 

The  reason  for  this  price  differential 
was,  they  say,  is  that  it  costs  more  to 
refine  heavy  gravity  oil.  The  problem  is, 
though,  that  there  have  been  a  great 
many  changes  in  the  refining  process. 
There  is  expert  testimony  that  heavy 
gravity  oil  Is  really  worth  more  than  the 
oil  companies  claim  it  is.  There  is  a  case 
now  pending  in  the  superior  court  in 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  where  the  State  is 
trying  to  obtain  information  from  the  oil 
companies  so  that  they  can  find  out 
whether  we  are  receiving  what  we 
should  be  receiving.  It  is  an  extremely 
serious  situation  where  the  taxpayers 
are  being  paid  a  price  for  their  oil  that 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Public  Lands  In 
the  legislature  thinks  is  too  low — some- 
thing Uke  $200,000  a  day  less  than  what 
they  should  be  getting. 

The  only  way  we  can  establish  a  price 
Is  to  have  the  ability  to  auction  this  oil 
off  so  that  those  independent  refiners 
and  independent  distributors  would  then 
have  a  chance  to  set  a  price  in  terms  of 
the  value  of  that  oil.  This  is  the  reason 
for  this  amendment. 

Originally  State  oil  was  exempt.  Cali- 
fornia went  to  bid,  and  then  on  the  day 
that  the  sales  were  to  be  consummated 
to  the  highest  bidder,  which  was  $1.10 
over  the  posted  price,  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  on  October  25  of  last  year  pro- 


mulgated a  rule  that  the  States  did  not 
have  an  exemption.  Of  course,  this  means 
that  this  whole  process  of  allowing  the 
independents  to  bid  on  the  State's  share 
goes  out  the  window.  We  have  no  way  of 
testing  the  market  to  really  find  out 
what  the  market  value  of  this  oil  is.  If 
this  continues,  those  oil  States,  such  as 
Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Califomia,  are 
going  to  be  taking  a  financial  beating. 
The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
unfreeze  this  State  oil,  this  public  oil. 
so  we  can  maximize  the  benefits  to  the 
taxpayers  of  thesa  States,  and — and  I 
consider  this  even  more  important — we 
can  develop  some  type  of  a  competitive 
situation  in  the  oil  industry  so,  one,  we 
can  establish  a  price  for  the  oil,  and  two, 
we  can  give  the  independents  some 
chance  of  purchasing  oil  which  today 
they  cannot  purchase.  This  is  the  rea- 
son I  think  this  amendment  is  a  very 
important  one,  and  I  would  ask  for  an 
"aye"  vote. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  have  the  atten- 
tion of  -he  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
the  author  of  the  amendment?  Accord- 
ing to  my  copy  of  the  amendment,  under 
the  section  11,  Definitions,  he  would  add 
a  new  definition  which  would  say: 

Any  reference  to  "domestic  crude  oil", 
"crude  oil",  "energy  prices",  or  "profits", 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  refer  to  royalty  oil  or 
the  shares  of  oil  production  owned  by  a 
State,  State  entity,  or  political  subdivision 
of  a  State,  or  to  the  prices  of  or  revenues 
from  such  royalty  oil  or  shares. 

The  thing  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  to  define  is  royalty  oil.  If  a 
State  owns  land  and  it  leases  that  land 
to  a  private  corporation  or  private  in- 
dividual, then  that  would,  I  assume,  be 
royalty  oil,  and  it  would  be  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  the  rollback  amend- 
ment Mr.  DiNGELL  offered,  as  amended 
by  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  It  was  my  in- 
tention by  the  amendment,  and  I  should 
like  to  have  the  record  so  show,  that  the 
term  "royalty  oil"  here  applies  only  to 
the  royalty  payable  to  the  State  of  Loui- 
siana, and  not  payable  to  individuals. 

Mr.  HORTON.  But  it  does  not  say 
that.  When  the  gentleman  has  used  Just 
the  words  "royalty  oil,"  it  seems  to  me 
that  what  he  has  done  is  exempt  a  lot 
of  oil  which  is  not  necessarily  royalty 
oil  going  to  the  State  but  which  could 
be  going  to  corporations.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
Chat  States  do  lease  lands  to  private 
corporations  or  corporations. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Certainly. 
This  is  the  way  most  of  the  oO  is 
developed. 

Mr.  HORTON.  That  would  be  royalty 
oil;  would  it  not? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  long  as  the 
royalty  oil  would  be  payable  to  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  and  then  only,  it  would  be 
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covered  by  this  provision  olL  This  Is  a 
usual  term  of  art  that  is  used  In  thi  oil 
industry.  It  applies  to  that  which  Is  fald 
in  the  form  of  a  share  of  the  oil  th2t  Is 
produced  from  a  lease.  | 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  amfto- 
ing  to  oppose  the  amendment  becaive  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  definition  a4  set 
forth  in  the  amendment  is  subject  t^the 
construction  that  the  gentleman  $om 
Louisiana  has  offered.  Therefore,  I 
it  opens  up  a  lot  of  questions  which  o^ 
not  to  be  opened  up  at  this  point.  1. 1 
(ore,  am  going  to  oppose  the  amenc 

Mr.    HOLIPIELD.    Mr.    Chain 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  numt 
words. 

This  indicates  one  of  the  difficultld|  of 
bringing  into  an  organization  bill  mat  ers 
of  substance.  Mr.  Hobton  and  I  t  ive 
fought  all  the  way  along  to  keep  tl  ese 
matters  of  substance,  matters  of  po  cy. 
different  programs,  and  so  forth,  ou  of 
this  bill. 

.  We  have  been  unsuccessful  to  some  ex- 
tent. This  is  brought  about,  of  course  by 
the  Dingell-Eckhardt  amendment,  wl  ch 
does  exempt  and  does  roll  back  and  c  ies 
roll  forward  to  some  extent  some  of  he 
categories  of  oil.  I  oppose  those  wo 
amendments  and  I  will  have  to  opi  ise 
this  amendment,  in  order  to  be  cons  st- 
ent. 

I  honestly  do  not  understand  the  te  ms 
that  are  used  here.  I  cannot  pass  Ju  Ig- 
ment  upon  the  scope  of  this.  This  has  lot 
been  brought  before  our  committee.  We 
had  not  discussed  it  and  had  no  te  ti- 
mony  on  it.  I  must  take  a  position  in  tp- 
position  to  the  amendment,  because  ]  do 
not  understand  it.  t 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Ch  Ir- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIKir).  I  yield  to  the  gen  le- 
man. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  res  on 
the  matter  was  not  brought  before  lie 
committee,  was  that  I  agreed,  at  tie 
time  the  gentleman  appeared  before  he 
Committee  on  Rules,  along  with  Idr. 
HoRTOiT,  that  this  was  going  to  be  b  si- 
cally  an  organizational  type  of  bill,  rat  ler 
than  a  substantive  type  of  bill. 

We  have  now  moved,  by  the  adop  on 
of  the  price  rollback  yesterday,  int  a 
substantive  bill  and  that  is  another  i  sa- 
son  I  think  it  is  germane  and  It  a  le- 
quately  and  properly  fits  at  this  point 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  ChairmaE  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman,  if  I  1  ad 
not  thought  it  was  germane,  I  w^ild 
have  objected  to  it  on  Uie  ground*  of 
nroigermanccess.  I  believe  it  is  germ^e. 
I  do  not  know  what  is  not  germane 
that  the  bill  has  been  opened  up  by  it 
substantive  amendments. 

Very  frankly,  I  do  not  understand 
and  I  must  oppose  it. 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
the  text  of  the  amendment  offered  by  I 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  and  it  is  c^r 
from  his  exiHanation  that  he  intend^i  to 
refer  only  to  royalty  oil,  payable,  aslhe 
stated,  to  the  State  of  Louisiana.  I  amipe 
he  also  means  to  refer  to  royalty  oil  p^- 
able  to  other  public  entities.  The  rej 
log  of  the  amendment  as  offered  makes 
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dear  that  the  exemption  he  proposes  to 
add  "shall  not  be  deemed  to  refer  to  roy- 
alty oil  or  the  shares  of  oil  production 
owned  by  a  State,  State  entity,  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  ot  a  State." 

It  appears  to  me  the  text  of  the  amend- 
ment does  not  restrict  royalty  oil  to  oil 
of  a  public  entity,  but  refers  also  to  roy- 
alty owned  by  a  private  lessor.  On  that 
basis  it  opens  this  exemption  up  far 
wider  than  intended  and  I  therefore  op- 
pose the  amendment. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MALLARY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  REES.  Would  the  gentleman  ac- 
cept an  amendment  which  would  define 
royalty  oil  as  take-out  oil  owned  by  a 
State,  so  we  really  nail  it  down?  If  it  is 
a  problem  of  definition,  an  amendment 
should  be  in  order  to  state  exactly  what 
the  gentleman  proposes  for  us  now. 

Mr.  MALLARY.  I  think  what  the  gen- 
tleman suggests  would  be  preferable;  but 
the  problem  is  not  for  me  to  accept  or 
deny  a  further  amendment.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  in  legislating  something  as 
important  we  should  not  be  offering  or 
accepting  hastily  drawn  amendments. 
The  donfusion  at  this  point  indicates  the 
undesirability  of  this  amendment.  There- 
fore, I  oppose  it. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  HOLLFTELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  special  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BT    MS.    HOUriKLO 

.  Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
join  with  my  distinguished  chairman  and 
the  desm  of  the  delegation  in  hoping  we 
can  get  on  with  this.  I  have  a  few  ques- 
tions to  ask.  I  have  been  looking  around 
for  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  are  entitled  to  know  what  kind 
of  procedure  we  are  faced  with  in  meet- 
ing the  energy  crisis.  The  Committee  on 
Rules  granted  a  rule  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  that  committee, 
to  come  down  here  with  an  organization 
bill  setting  up  an  organization  to  admin- 
ister the  program;  not,  as  I  understood, 
to  get  involved  in  a  lot  of  substantive 
matters  dealmg  with  rationing,  dealing 
with  price  control  or  anything  else. 

If  there  is  anything  in  the  world  that 
justifies  the  low  opinion  in  which  the 
American  people  hold  this  Congress — 21 
percent,  mind  you.  aparently  four  out  of 
every  five,  think  we  are  doing  a  lousy  job, 
and  I  think  sometimes  we  are;  I  am  in- 
clined to  agree  with  them — this  kind  of 
demonstration  we  have  seen  here  in  the 
last  2  or  3  days,  in  my  opinion,  justifies  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  what  the 


Committee  <m  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Oommeroe  proposes  to  do.  If  there  is  any 
member  of  tbat  committee  here  who 
would  like  to  comment,  I  would  be  happy 
to  hear  him  as  to  whether  in  fact  they 
are  going  to  take  back  the  bill  which  has 
been  vetoed  and  come  out  with  an  emer- 
gency bill  which  will  meet  some  of  the 
needs  which  ttiis  country  has  and  which 
I  think  this  country  feels  the  Congress 
should  be  responsible  for.  I  invite  the 
comment  of  any  member  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  gotten  this  bill 
into  a  shape  that  means  it  is  going  to 
be  vetoed,  so  all  we  are  doing  here  is 
spinning  our  wheels.  I  agree  that  I  am 
taking  up  5  additional  minutes  of  the 
time,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  give  a  little  bit  of  thought  to 
what  we  are  doing  and  why  we  are  in 
such  low  esteem  in  this  coimtry  when  we 
go  through  these  kmds  of  foolish  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SLSK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
say  that  none  of  the  things  I  have  said 
are  any  criticism  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  HoLiriKU))  or  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Hortom). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Cljairman,  I  do 
understand  that.  The  gentleman  gave  us 
the  rule  we  asked  for.  There  has  devel- 
oped a  theory  of  germaneness,  I  regret 
to  say,  that  in  moving  different  entities 
into  a  new  organizdtion,  substantive  mat- 
ters become  germane  for  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman as  a  member  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, and  I  have  said  it  before  to  other 
members  of  the  Rules  Committee,  that 
the  Rules  Committee  should  formulate 
a  rule  applicable  to  reorganization — 
and  this  is  not  going  to  affect  me,  be- 
cause I  am  not  gomg  to  be  here  to 
handle  the  reorganization  plans  next 
year — but  they  should  make  a  rule  that 
when  we  move  entities  together  into  an 
organization,  that  this  does  not  thereby 
make  germane  amendments  to  the  sub- 
stantive statutory  programs  associated 
with  the  reorganizations. 

I  just  hope,  and  I  say  this  as  a  request, 
that  the  gentleman  takes  this  onatter  up. 
On  a  reorganization  plan  we  have  to 
vote  it  up  or  down  without  amendments. 
On  reorganization  bills,  I  am  not  saying 
we  should  not  be  able  to  amend,  maybe 
put  another  organization  in  It,  or  take 
organizations  out  of  it.  I  think  that  lati- 
tude should  be  there,  but  to  open  up 
every  law,  every  rule,  every  regulation  of 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  to  sub- 
stantive amendments — and  this  is  what 
we  have  done  on  this  bill — is  to  make 
chaos  out  of  it  and  to  defeat  the  pur- 
pooe  of  jurisdiction  of  statutory  com- 
mittees. 

I  say  that  the  statutory  jurkdlction 
of  the  committees,  imless  it  is  preserved, 
would  have  no  more  order  than  In  the 
other  body,  where  there  Is  a  guerrilla 
attack  on  every  piece  cS  legislation  we 
send  over  there,  and  I  deplore  ft  because 
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it  frustrates  the  House  and  frustrates 
the  conunittees. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  comments  of  my  friend.  Let  me  say 
that  I  agree  with  everything  he  is  say- 
ing, and  to  the  extent  that  the  Rules 
Committee  can  do  somethtog  to  bring 
order  out  of  chaos,  I  am  all  for  it. 
Frankly,  though,  it  does  not  relieve  the 
responsibility  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee. 

I  am  not  here  condemning  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, but  I  am  wondering  what  their 
obligation  or  responsibility  is.  Appar- 
ently, they  have  moved  in  here  with  tlie 
idea  of  yielding  their  jurisdiction  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
in  order  to  get  something  which  probably 
will  be  vetoed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  section  11? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

HrXXBIM    APPOINTMCNT 

Sbc.  12.  (a)  Any  of  the  officers  provided 
for  in  section  4  ol  this  Act  may  be  nomi- 
nated and  appointed  as  provided  In  that  sec- 
tion, at  any  time  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  Funds  available  to  any  depart- 
ment or  ageccy  (or  any  official  or  component 
thereof),  any  fvinctlons  of  v?hlch  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Administrator  by  this  Act,  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  President,  be  used 
to  pay  the  compensation  and  expenses  of 
any  officer  appointed  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section until  such  time  as  funds  for  that 
purpose  are  otherwise  available. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  any  officer  required 
by  this  Act  to  be  appointed  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  shall  not 
have  entered  upon  office  on  the  efifectlve 
date  of  this  Act,  the  President  may  desig- 
nate any  officer,  whose  appointment  was  re- 
quired to  be  made  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  who  was  such 
an  officer  Immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  or  any  officer  who  was  per- 
fMmlng  essentially  the  same  functions  Im- 
mediately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  to  act  In  such  office  until  the  office  Is 
filled  as  provided  in  thU  Act.  WbUe  so  act- 
ing, such  persons  shall  receive  compensation 
at  the  rates  provided  by  this  Act  for  the 
respective  offices  in  which  they  act. 

Mr.  HORTON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  section  12  of  the 
bill  be  dispensed  with,  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Recobo,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  pomt. 

■nie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  section  12? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

APPKOPKIATIONS 

^c.  13.  Tliere  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  section  13? 
If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

CXX 356— Part  5 


AOCBB8   TO   KECORDS    BT    TBS   COMFnOLLBt 
GKNKRAI. 

Sec.  14.  (a)  For  puiposes  <tf  review  and 
evaluation  o(  the  <^>eratloos  of  the  Admin- 
istration, Including  audit  axMl  examinati<m 
of  the  Administration's  use  of  Federal  funds, 
and  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 16  of  this  Act,  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  his  duly  au- 
thorized representatives,  shall  have  access  to 
and  the  right  to  examine — 

(1)  any  books,  documents,  papers,  records, 
or  other  recorded  information  of  the  Admin- 
istration or  within  iU.  possession  or  control; 
and 

(2)  any  books,  documents,  papers,  records, 
or  other  recorded  information  of  any  recip- 
ients of  Federal  funds  or  assistance  under 
contracts,  leasee,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
other  transactions  entered  into  pursuant  to 
subsection  (e)  or  (i)  of  section  7  of  this  Act 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral may  be  related  or  pertinent  to  such 
contracts,  leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
other  trsuisactlons. 

(b)  R^Mrts  relating  to  management  and 
conservation  of  energy  submitted  by  the 
Comptroller  General  to  the  Congress  shall 
be  available  to  the  piibllc  at  reasonable  cost 
and  upon  identifiable  request,  except  that 
the  Comptrcriler  General  may  not  disclose 
to  the  public  any  information  which  con- 
cerns or  relates  to  a  trade  secret  or  other 
matter  referred  to  in  section  1905  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  except  that  such  infor- 
mation may  be  disclosed,  in  a  manner  de- 
signed to  preserve  its  confidentiality — 

(1)  to  other  Federal  Government  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  officials  for  official  use 
upon  request; 

(2)  to  committees  of  Congress  having  ju- 
risdiction over  the  subject  matter  to  which 
the  information  relates;  and 

(3)  to  a  court  in  any  Judicial  proceeding 
under  court  order  formulated  to  preserve 
the  confidentiality  of  such  information  with- 
out Impairing  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  HORTON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  section  14  of  the 
bill  be  dispensed  with,  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BT  MK.  CULVER 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
two  amendments,  one  to  section  14  of 
the  bill,  which  has  just  been  read,  and 
the  other  a  conforming  amendment  to 
section  15  of  the  bill,  and  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  they  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Cttlvtr:  Page 
32,  Line  21,  strike  the  word  "may"  and  in- 
sert the  word  "shall";  insert  before  the  com- 
ma the  words:  "by  the  Comptroller  General 
or  the  Administrator." 

Pages  32-33,  starting  with  Line  25,  strike 
the  words:  "having  Jurisdiction  over  the  sub- 
ject matter  to  which  the  information  re- 
lates". 

Page  34,  Line  21,  after  the  end  of  the  last 
sentence  insert  a  new  sentence  as  follows: 
"Disclosure  of  such  information  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator shaU  be  governed  by  section 
14(b)  of  tliU  Act." 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 


a  clarifying  amendment  to  assure  legit- 
imate access  to  confidential  energy  in- 
formation for  official  purposes  by  agen- 
cies of  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  branches  including  the  Inde- 
pendent regulatory  agencies.  The  duty 
to  provide  such  mformation  to  these 
bodies  is  made  mandatory  rather  than 
permissive  by  the  amendment,  although 
still  "in  a  manner  designed  to  protect  its 
confidentiality." 

F\irther,  the  amendment  would  strike 
as  surplusage  the  subject-matter  juris- 
diction qualification  on  congressional 
committee  access.  Jurisdiction  is  a  man- 
ner for  Congress  to  decide  and  should 
not  be  a  debating  point  for  those  upon 
whom  the  disclosure  duty  falls. 

Finally,  for  convenience  we  have 
added  the  Administrator  as  well  as  the 
Comptroller  General  as  a  party  to  whom 
official  bodies  may  turn  for  such  inform- 
ation. It  will  often  be  more  convenient  to 
secure  this  data  directly  from  the  FEA. 
although  the  Comptroller  General  would 
still  act  as  a  monitoring  resource  for  the 
Congress. 

I  urge  approval  of  this  clarifying 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  amendment 
is  a  conforming  amendment  to  make  dis- 
closure of  confidential  energy  data  by 
the  Administrator  conform  to  the  guide- 
lines and  procedures  set  forth  in  section 
14(b)  as  we  have  now  clarified  that 
section. 

The  amendment  is  noncontroversial 
and  I  urge  its  approval. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
discussed  these  amendments  with  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  and  with  the  mi- 
nority side,  and  we  are  willing  to  accept 
them. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too. 
have  discussed  this  matter  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa.  I  know  that  the 
gentleman  and  his  staff  have  worked  for 
several  days  on  this  particular  matter, 
and  I  think  they  have  done  a  good  job 
on  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  accept  the 
amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Cclves). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT     MB.     ROSENTHAL 

Mr.  ROSEaJTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rosenthal: 
On  page  32,  at  the  end  of  line  13,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"  (3 )  any  books,  documents,  papers,  records 
or  otber  recorded  infarmatlon  of  any  public 
or  private  persons,  organizations  <^  otber 
entitles  which  are  or  would  be  available  to 
any  Federal  agency  pursuant  to  its  functions 
and  authorities  relating  to  management  and 
conservation  of  energy,  including  but  not 
limited  to  energy  costs,  demand,  supply,  re- 
serves.   Industry    structure,    environmental 
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Impacts,    and    reaeurch    and    developm^t, 
which   In   the   opinion   of   tbo   Comptrolpr 
General  may  be  related  or  pertinent  tv 
operations  of  the  Administration." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  froia 
New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  is  recognlz  il 
for  5  minutes  In  support  of  his  amenf 
ment. 

Mr.     ROSENTHAL.     Mr.     Ch« 
when  the  Comptroller  General  of  tie 
United  States  testified-  before  the  He 
Government  Operations  Committee  ^ 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  Adt, 
he  stated  the  following:  it 

Provision  should  be  made  for  OAO  aco#s 
to  the  same  records  and  documentation  i^ 
which  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  ^ 
provided  access,  thus  providing  Congress  ti^e 
assurance  that  independent  reviews  of  t^e 
manner  In  which  the  Agency  is  carrying  <^t 
Its  data  coUectlmi  functions  can  be  ma(|e. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  the  GAO 
now  has  this  authority,  with  respect  to 
companies  under  contract  to  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  or  where  Fed- 
eral loans,  grants  or  other  types  of  fi- 
nancial transactions  are  Involved,  ta 
other  words.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  mb 
amendment  attempts  to  do  Is  to  merely 


extend  an  existing  power  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  a  new  category — the 
energy  crisis  and  those  ctMnpanles  that 
are  subject  to  the  information  gathering 
powers  of  the  PMeral  Energy  Admin- 
istration. I  think  that  every  Member  of 
this  body  would  agree  that  the  General 
Accounting  OflBce  has  served  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public  well  over  the  years. 
I  know  that  my  constituents — and  I  sus- 
pect constituents  of  others — are  having 
difficulty  believing  the  dlsparte  energy- 
related  statistics  and  data  coming  out 
of  different  Government  agencies  and 
from  the  private  sector.  If  we  are  to  ask 
the  public  to  believe  in  and  make  sacri- 
fices in  behalf  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's energy  policies,  it  is  vital  that 
they  have  confidence  that  these  policies 
are  based  on  accurate  and  verifiable  data. 

The  Comptroller  General  has  requested 
that  he  be  permitted  access  to  the  books 
and  records  of  those  companies  which  are 
or  would  be  available  to  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration.  I  know  he  would 
exercise  such  authority  with  discretion 
and  with  regard  for  the  rights  of  others. 

If  data  submissions  to  the  Federal  En- 


ergy Administration  are  called  into  ques- 
tion or  if  the  FEA's  data  collection 
practices  are  challenged,  the  Congress 
should  be  able  to  rely  on  the  General 
Accoimting  OfiQce  to  inquire  into  the 
matter.  But  without  this  amendment, 
such  an  inquiry  will  be  impossible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral believes  it  is  essential  that  the  GAO 
have  authority  to  report  to  Congress  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  Federal  Energy 
Agency  is  carrying  out  its  data-collection 
responsibilities.  I  agree. 

Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  FEA's  senior 
policymakers  have  held  important  jobs 
with  oil  and  other  energy  companies.  I 
recognize  that  it  may  be  necessary,  from 
time  to  time,  to  utilize  the  expertise  of 
persons  fresh  from  industry. 

But  I  also  believe  that  it  is  necessary 
to  recognize  the  appearance  of  impro- 
priety that  such  arrangements  create. 
Accordingly,  I  have  asked  for  and  re- 
ceived from  the  Federal  Energy  Office  a 
listing  of  policymaking  officials  who  have 
recently  been  employed  in  the  oil  and 
gas  or  other  energy  industries.  I  am  at- 
taching to  my  statement  this  listing: 


PrMeirttitIa 


Prwiious  eneriy  industry  imploynnnt 


Dull*  Li|on Assistant  Administrator  for    Continental  Oil  Co.,  1969. 

Poliqr  Plannini  and  Re|- 
Illation. 

PliilEsley Deputy  Assistant   Admin- 
istrator for  Policy  Analysis. 

Bob  Bower ConsulUnt,  Presidential  in- 
terchange program. 

J.Gill Acting    director,    program 

planning. 

1.  R.  GoodMfl* Acting  Chief 


Sin^ir. 
PhiNips. 
GiH  Oil  Co.  (president)  1973. 


Production  and  financing  (independent 

sector)  1969. 
Eiploratlon  consultant,  1963. 


ExxM  Petrochemicals,  1971. 


D.  Hamish Industrial  Specialist,  Con- 
tingency Planning. 

Lisle  Reed Acting  Assistant  Director, 

Program  Planning. 

TroyYoffc Industrial  Specialist,  Coal    Marathon  Oil  Co.,  19SS. 

Switching. 

Ed  Western Industrial  Specialist  (Nat- 
ural Gas). 

Ton  Dukes Aide,  Office  of  Gas  Ration- 


ing. 

Robert  Presley Contingency  Planning. 

Jtmes  Lsngdofl Price  and  Tax  Policy.... 


Susan  Miatz Price  and  Tax  PoHcy.. 

Clyde  Topping Price  and  Tax  Policy. 

Linda  Buck Price  and  Tax  Policy. 

Arthur  FinMM Price  and  Tax  PoUcy.. 

Eugene  Peer. 

William  Darby Unknown 

David  Oliver Unkoowa -. 

Earl  DIerbrake Unknown 

Dale  Swan Unknown 

Dr.  TayyabUnn Unknown 

Ali  E«a«l„ UnfaMwn 


H. ).  AslMMn 

Thomas  Dsi^erty. 
John  R.  Lewtt 


Unknown.... 

Unknown 

,  Oflce  of  Energy  Conserva- 
tion. 


John  G.  KBnr. — ttt.:...  Oftce  of  Energy  Conservi- 

tioo. 
Bart  J.  Mc6ifqr..v.:.j^.z.  (Nfco  e(  Ener0  Conseiva- 

lion, 

9mt9t*^U.7:^T::z.z.  Fael    Manitsf,    Oeneral 
NeU  ftO^tt^^.-.;.-^  Pnmoi  Analyst,  Residual 

GeorfiMthocie..-.^.-.;.  DistribMisn  SpeeWiet, 
RasMaal  (net  yet  on 
beard). 

E.  Uoyd  Powws..  .......  OMriMJofl SpidilitL. 


Sun  Oil  Co.  (Presidential  Interchange 

Pragram),  1973. 
British     Petroleum;     1973     Gasoline 
Station  Level. 
.  Exx«n,  1971. 
.  Amarican   Petroleum    Institute,   staff, 

lip  3. 

.  American   Petroleum   Institute,   staff, 

1973. 
.  MoWI.  1972. 
.  Gulf  Oil  Co..  1974. 
Consultant,  independent  oil  producer, 
1974. 
.  General  manager,  manufacturer,  1937 

to  1969. 
.  Senibr  petroleum  economist,  1942  to 

\m. 

CbM  economist,  1946  to  1964. 

Chief  of  transportation  research  and 

dfvatopment,  1946  to  1960. 
Staff  economist,  1973. 
Mannger  of  computer  methods,  Mobil. 

Economist  in  United  States,  1970  to 
1974;  in  Iran,  1965  to  1967. 

Unknown,  1954  to  1966. 

UnkSwn,196$tol974.  I 

(A)  ntioleum  engineer.  Standard  Oi 
bt.  (Indiana)  and  Subsidiaries,  1940 
IOil9U  0«ts  3H  yr.  miliUry  swvkn). 

(B)^releuffl  engineer.  Mid  Continent 
a  A  Gas  Association,  1960  to  1963. 

(C)  petroleum  engineer,  Natienai  Pntm* 
leum  Council,  1963  to  1967. 

Aranun,  senior  process  engineer,  194( 
tti  1959. 

(A)Publk  Relations  Association,  Mobi) 

at  Co.,  1955  to  1960. 
(B)«lanafer,  PuMic  Relations,  Nortiiem 

llthois  &s  Co.,  1966  to  1971. 
Cfiiin  PtUdeum  Co.,  1961  Is  1971. 

Ess^  Eastern,  Inc.,  Vietnam  division, 
aviation  manager,  assistant  torminal 
r,  tararinal    menofer,    Ind. 
,..  advisor,  1966  to  U73. 
HnilMs  ReHiiery,  1967  to  1969,  Esso 
itional,  1969  to  1972,  marfcet- 

foriaveni  oN  oompahiM 

tide  the  United  States. 


Person 


Present  tiUe 


Previous  energy  industry  employment 


Donald  K.  Hawes Acting  Fuel  Manager,  C  rude 

Oil    and    PetrKhemical 
Allocations. 

Robert  Cunningham Industrial  Specialist  (Crude 

Oil  and  Refining). 

Robert  Kahl Industrial  Specialist  (petro- 
leum products). 

Morris  Rolrinson Engineer 

Ray  W.  Whitson. Refinery  Specialist 

Lou  Bley Industrial  Specialist  (re- 
siduals). 

Tom  Olson IndusUisI  Specialist  (Bunk- 
nr)- 

John  Osborne Industrial  Specialist 

RoyPetUt Staff  AssisUnt,  Office  of 

Program    Planning    and 
Systems  Devetopment 

John  Adger Special  Assistant,  Office  of 

The     Deputy    Assistant 
Administrator. 
These  3  men  are  in  defile 
of  the  Auistant  Admin- 
istratMT  tor  Resourcn  De- 
velopment; 
(1)  R.  R.  AUdns. 


(A>— Union  Teus  Natural  Gas,  1951  to 
1960  secretary-treasurer. 

(B)-Mobil  Chemical  (division  of  Mobil 
Oil)  1962  to  1966,  manater  of  financial 
controls;  1968  to  1969,  planning 
coordinator. 

Standard  Oil,  Chevron  Asphalt,  1948  to 
1971,  all  positions,  final  position- 
sales  manager  (Baltimore  region). 
Kewanee  Oil  Co.,  1935  to  1968,  vies 
president  of  foreign  operations  (last 
12  yr). 

Amarlll  Oil  S  Gas  Co.,  consultant. 

(A)  City  Service,  1928  to  1934,  chemist 

(B)  WiMlam  Bros.,  1935  to  1941,  chemi- 

cal engineer,  pipe  line  company. 

(C)  National  Petroleum  Refiners  Asso- 

ciation, 1964  to  1974,  technical 
director. 
Gulf  Oil,  1959  to  1968,  relations  director. 

Interstato  Oil  Transport  Co.,  1969  to 
1973,  safety  engineer. 

Ashland  Oil  and  Refining  Co.,  petroleum 
engineer. 

Standard  Oil,  1955,  in  training  petro- 
leum operations. 

Mobil,  1969  to  1973;  geologist  geophysi- 
cisL 


FEO/ERO,   Oil,  Gas,   Geo- 
steam. 


(2)D.B.G«mora. 


<S)t.E. 


Cbalmw  Kirkbride. 


FEO/ERO,  Material  Expedit- 
ing. 


FEO/ERO  incentive   plan- 
ning. 


(Not  on  board  yet)  Consult- 
ant wiU  be  Dr.  Wein- 
berg's expert  on  the  oil 
basTnass. 


(A)  District  geologist,  Westgate-Green- 
land  Division  of  MississlpplRiver  Fuel 
A  Iron  Corp.,  3  yrs. 

(8)  Independent  consulting  geologist, 
12yri. 

(C)  Director  of  eastern  hemisphere  op- 
erations. Drilling  Eouipment  Division 
of  WestinghMise  Air  Brake. 

(D)  EPA,  2H  yr,  subsurface  poRutlon 
contral,  in  petroleum  industry  since 

(A)  District  geologist,  Thompson  A 
Harris  Drilling  Co.  2  yr. 

(B)  Independent  consulting  geologist 
16  yr. 

(C)  Asphalt  refinery  manater  and 
R.  t  D.;  Trunbull  Asphalt  Co.,  4  yr. 

(D)  EPA,  2  yr.,  geological  R.  ft  0.,  in 
petroleum  industry  since  1950. 

(A)  Manaoar  of  unit  oparations;  Mid 
State*  oil  Corp.,  9  yr. 

(B)  Consuitinn  engineer,  Raymond  F. 
Kravis  Co.,  4  yr. 

(C)  Independent  consulting  enginMr, 
Ivr. 

(D)  IRS,  9H  yr.,  oil  and  gas  evaluation 
engineering,  in  petroleum  industnr 
since  1941. 

From  Sun  Oil,  former  vice  president 
recently  a  private  consultant. 
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I  think  it  would  be  an  abuse  of  our 
responsibility  If  we  did  not  adopt  this 
amendment.  This  amendment  was  not 
my  idea,  it  was  recommended  by  the 
Comptroller  Goieral.  I  think  it  Is  a  very 
useftil  amendment  and,  frankly,  I  woiQd 
hope  that  the  committee  would  accept 
the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLU-'IKLD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  dose  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CThairman,  this  amendment  has 
far-reaching  effects,  and  I  think  the 
members  of  the  committee  ousht  to  be 
informed  as  to  what  the  amendment 
does.  In  effect,  what  it  does  is  give  the 
Comptroller  CJeneral  direct  access  to 
books  and  records  of  companies.  In 
effect,  what  it  does  Is  give  the  Comp- 
troller General  indirect  subpena  power 
since  it  gives  him  the  right  of  access  to 
company  books,  records,  and  other  infor- 
mation, a  right  which  presumably  is  en- 
forceable in  the  courts  by  injunction  or 
otherwise. 

The  committee  bill  gives  the  Comp- 
troller General  two  kinds  of  access  to 
books  and  records,  first  to  those  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  for  the 
purpose  of  review  evaluation,  including 
audit  and  examination  of  the  adminis- 
tration's use  of  Federal  funds  and,  sec- 
ond, to  those  of  any  recipients  of  Federal 
aid  through  contracts,  leases,  or  other 
transactions. 

The  committee  does  not  believe  that 
the  Comptroller  Creneral  should  through 
his  own  resources  correct  and  analyze 
energy  data.  That  is  the  proper  f  tmction 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration. 
And  our  bill  gives  him  that  clear  au- 
thority, including  the  subpena  power. 

The  Comptroller  General's  proper  re- 
«ponsibUlty  is  to  audit  the  functions  and 
the  operations  of  the  FEA,  and  to  help 
the  Congress  evaluate  its  performance. 
It  is  not  a  line  agency  in  the  executive 
branch:  it  is  an  auditing  agency  and  an 
um  of  the  Congress. 

•nils  is  too  important  a  subject  to  dis- 
pose of  by  a  floor  amendment.  It  requires 
evaluation  in  the  broader  context  of  the 
Comptrolla-  General's  role  and  respon- 
sibility. More  and  more  the  Comptroller 
General  is  being  thrust  into  the  political 
and  quasiadmlnistratlve  areas  by  num- 
erous laws  and  floor  amendments.  We 
ought  to  give  some  thought  as  to  how 
far  we  want  to  go  lest  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  be  transformed  into  a 
much  different  kind  of  institution  than 
the  one  which  we  now  have,  which,  I 
might  add.  I  think  is  a  very  good  and  ef- 
ficient agency. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  I  be  correct  if  I  said  that  the 


Comptroller  Creneral  in  testimony  before 
our  conunittee  asked  for  this  authority? 

Mr.  HORTON.  That  is  right.  He  has 
asked  for  the  authority.  But  the  point  is 
that  the  committee  has  not  analyzed  it. 
There  is  now  pending  before  the  com- 
mittee a  proposal  by  the  Comptroller 
General. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  In  his  testimony  on 
this  bill  he  asked  for  this  authority. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  do  not  recall  the  exact 
testimony  as  to  whether  or  not  he  did 
say  that  or  not. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  He  did. 

Mr.  HORTON.  If  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  that  recollection,  then  I 
am  sure  his  recollection  is  right. 

But  the  committee  in  its  own  judg- 
ment decided  not  to  give  the  Comptroller 
General  that  auUiority.  I  think  it  is 
a  wise  judgment  not  to  give  it  to  him 
because  it  would  transform  the  Comp- 
troller CSeneral's  office  into  a  different 
type  agency  authorized  to  go  in  directly 
and  get  the  information. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  (Cal- 
ifornia (Mr.  HoLiFiKU)) . 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  CHialnnan,  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
if  it  is  not  true  that  the  committee  was 
asked  this  in  the  committee,  and  that  it 
was  rejected? 

Mr.  HORTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  And  I  would  also  ask 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  if  it  is  not 
also  the  truth  that  we  are  going  to  have 
hearings  on  this;  that  we  consider  this 
a  very  important  thing.  That  is  some- 
thing the  Congress  has  never  done,  to 
give  to  the  Comptroller  General  what  in 
effect  is  subpena  power.  Iliere  are  argu- 
ments for  it,  I  think,  and  the  Attorney 
General  has  made  some  of  those  argu- 
ments. There  is  no  man  in  government 
whom  I  respect  more  than  Elmer  B. 
Staats,  the  Comptroller.  I  think  he  is  one 
of  the  great  public  servants  of  our  time. 
We  are  going  to  consider  this  in  our 
committee.  But  it  would  apply,  of  course, 
to  more  than  just  this  agency. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  remark  and  his  contribu- 
tion. I  agree  with  him.  I  certainly  agree 
with  him  with  regard  to  the  responsi- 
bility and  the  standing  of  Mr.  Staats  the 
Comptroller  General.  As  Mr.  Holq'izlb 
has  stated,  he  and  I  have  both  talked 
about  this  bill,  and  we  do  intend  to  have 
hearings  ox\  it.  This  is  not  the  place  for 
the  amendment,  and  ^urge  the  commit- 
tee to  reject  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendmoit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  this 
amendment. 

In  the  past  7  weeks,  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business,  on  which  I  am 
the  ranking  minority  member,  has  held 
4  exhaustive  days  of  hearings  on  the  need 
for  Federal  legislation  to  require  the  oil 
ccnnpanies  to  report  timely  and  accurate 
information  on  production,  inventories, 
and  reserves.  My  distinguished  colleague 
from  Michigan.  Mr.  Dmcnx,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  calling  these  hearings. 

Tliese  Small  Business  Committee  hear- 
ings showed  that  the  present  energy  data 


reporting  system  is  a  spectacle  of  igno- 
rance. Information  that  Federal  agencies 
need  comes  to  them  shrouded  in  secrecy 
and  often  secondhand.  There  is  a  shock- 
ing overreliance  on  industry  data  that  is 
unverified,  unaudited,  uncompleted,  and 
uninformative.  As  witness  after  witness 
told  the  committee,  the  Federal  (]rovem- 
ment  needs  its  own  source  of  energy  data, 
which  can  be  audited  and  verified,  and 
then  made  public. 

Let  me  give  an  extmiple  of  how  the 
lack  of  reliable  information  can  hurt  the 
public.  Early  in  January,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  held  its  first  lease  sale  for 
5,000  acres  of  oil  shale  lands  in  Colorado. 
"This  tract  was  leased  by  two  major  oil 
companies  for  $210  million. 

I  asked  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  during  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee hearings  what  was  the  Depart- 
ment's "minimum  acceptable  bid"  on  this 
lease. 

He  said  he  did  not  know.  I  had  the  in- 
formation so  I  told  him.  The  price  tag 
that  the  Interior  Department  set  on  the 
first  oil  shale  bid  was  less  than  $9  mil- 
Uon. 

I  said  then  that  I  thought  this  valua- 
tion was  outrageously  low — and  I  added 
that  even  the  winning  bid  of  $210  million 
was  far  too  low. 

Further  investigation  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  has  shown 
that  the  public  was  sold  out  on  this  <h1 
shale  lease  deal.  Our  committee  has  dis- 
covered that  the  minimum  acceptable  bid 
should  have  been  about  $515  million. 

That  means  that  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment leased  valuable  pubUc  lands  to  two 
major  oil  companies — Gulf  and  Standard 
Oil  of  California — for  approximately  40 
percent  of  its  true  value.  Iliis  represmts 
a  rip  off  on  the  American  taxpayer  of 
over  $300,000,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point,  I  would 
hke  to  insert  in  the  Record  two  articles 
from  the  WashingUm  Post  giving  the  de- 
tails of  this  outrage : 

On.     Shaix     Tract     Vastly     Din>ixvALun>, 
HOU8X    Pkobx    Sats 
(By  Morton  Mints) 

The  federal  oil  shale  tract  In  Colroekdo 
leased  to  two  major  oil  companies  had  been 
secretly  valued  beforehand  by  the  Interior 
Department  at  a  mere  ftne-fortieth  of  tbe 
winning  bid,  Hotise  investigators  ^lave  dls-  ' 


Moreover,  the  Investigators  say.  the  actual 
value  of  the  tract  Is  at  least  $500  mill  Von — 
more  thain  twice  the  9210.3  mUllon  bid  joint- 
ly by  Oulf  OU  and  Standaotl  OU  of  Indiana 
for  a  long-term  lease.  Interior  accepted  the 
bid  Jan.  17. 

Actually,  Interior  was  stunned  even  by  the 
offers  of  the  seven  rivals  that  lost  out  to  the 
Oulf-Standard  combine.  Tbelr  bids  ranged 
between  (16  mlUlon  and  9175  mllUmi.  The 
advance  calculation  by  Interior  Bad  been 
that  the  tract  would  bring  a  relatively  mod- 
est sum — somewhere  between  95  million  and 
90  mllUon. 

Did  the  two  firms  make  a  9200  million 
mistake?  Or  did  Interior?  And,  could  It  be 
that  even  the  9210.3  million  was  a  baisain? 

The  aoiswer  unesirthed  by  the  House  Select 
SmaU  Business  regulatory  sutKommlttee  and 
Its  staff  Is:  It  was  the  government  that  erred. 

The  key  elements  of  the  affair?  PamUiar 
onee,  nays  the  subconunlttee  staUT;  bureau- 
cratic gmtfs  concealed  by  secretlvenees  until 
investigators — aurmed  In  this  case  with  sub- 
poenas— ^pry  out  the  story.  Ezpoevire  on  Cap- 
itol HUl.  Some  reforms.  A  career  Impeded. 

In  the  siiale  story,  a  principal  flgiue  is  In- 
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teiior's  John  B.  Rlgg.  deputy  assistant  secife- 
tary  for  energy  and  minerals.  As  late  aa  Jijli* 
uary,  he  was  also  acting  aaslartant  aecre(aj|y, 
but  he  holds  that  title  no  longer.  ^^ 

Rlgg  also  had  been  in  full  charge  of  In^- 
rlors'  program  for  developing  six  oil  shjBe 
tracts  with  various  pioneering  technologSs. 
No  longer.  ^ 

The  story  began  to  surface  the  day  Int 
accepted    the    Oulf-Standard    bid    on 
Colorado  tract,  which  consists  of  5,100 
and  Is  the  first  to  be  leased  for  developmei 

At  a  subcommittee  hearing.  Rep.  Silvio  f 
Conte   (R-BCaas.)    asked   Rlgg   to  sUte 
terlor's    ttitntmnm    acceptable    bid    for 
tract.  Such  figures,  which  take  Into  accov 
such  facton  as  the  difficulty  of  extracting  i 
are  calculated  by  a  committee  of  five  Int 
Department  employees  whose  identity  is  k4 
secret  and  who  meet  Inconspicuously  in 
office  in  Denver. 

Bigg   said   be  did   not   know   the 
Conte  said  reliable  sources  had  told 
was  $9  million.  Rlgg.  stUl  insisting  he  did 
know,  said,  "I  could  get  it  for  you  and  sup| 
it  to  you." 

Over  the  next  few  days,  WUliam  F.  Dem^ 
est  Jr.  and  Peter  D.  H.  Stockton  of  the 
committee  staff  found  Rlgg  unwilling  jio 
supply  the  figure.  Chairman  John  D.  DlnsU 
(I>-Mlch.)  then  Issued  subpoenas  tor  Etftg 
and  Beld  Stone,  bead  of  Interior's  shale  |il 
task  force.  j£ 

Calling  on  Rigg  in  his  office  Jem.  23,  Stodj^- 
ton  and  Demarest  found  Rlgg  anxious  fx) 
dissuade  them  from  serving  the  subpoeftt. 

The  subcommittee  aides  recalled  to  a  im- 
porter Bigg's  warning  that  they  could  de- 
stroy Interior's  system  for  evaluating  the  fll 
shale  tracts.  He  termed  them  "worse 
the  environmentalists." 

Rlgg  also  considered  development  of 
tracts  so  vital  to  the  national  interest 
he   saU   they   should   be   given   away 
"deep  subsidies,"  the  InTestigators  said. 

As  for  the  90  million  figure,  investlgatoH 
said,  Rigg  reported  he  had  been  advised  pt 
was  in  error,  and  warned  his  visitors,  "I 
call  you  liars"  U  they  use  It.  They  leftj 
after  serving  the  subpoena — ^wlth  a  cl^ 
Impression  that  (8  million  must  be  bel 
Interior's  actual  secret  estimate.  They 
poenaed  Stone  on  Jan.  25. 

The  same  day  a  delegation  from  Inter 
called  on  Stockton  and  Demarest.  The 
Ing  produced  an  admission  that  the  $9  mft- 
llon  estimate  was  erroneous  not  because  lit 
was  too  low,  but  because  it  was  "substan- 
tially" higher  than  the  true  Interior  com- 
mittee evaluation.  | 

The  Investigators  agreed  to  a  request  tint 
they  recommend  to  the  subcommittee  tli|tt 
It  receive  the  precise  figure  in  confiden^. 
The  figure  is  still  not  known,  although  " 
terlor  had  said  it  is  about  one-fortieth  i>f 
the  taiO  mlUion. 

The  explanation  of  the  $5  million  to 
million  valuation  emerged  on  Jan.  28 
public  hearing  at  which  EUgg  admitted  tl||^t 
there  was  no  basis  In  law  for  Interior  wit 
holding  such  data  from  Congress. 

Under  questioning  by  Dlngell,  oU 
coordinator  Stone  acknowledged  that 
Interior  committee  had  "locked  in"  its  v| 
lUktion  of  the  tract  on  Sept.  2fi,  when 
price  of  oil — a  crucial  element  of  the  cott- 
puUtion — was  •34)9  a  barrel.  During  the  en- 
suing three  months,  the  price  of  domesttc 
oil  shot  up  to  between  97  and  $10  a  bareil. 

"Isn't  it  a  fact  that  nothing  was  done 
take   this  change   into  account  before 
sale?"  Dlngell  asked. 

"That  is  a  fact,"  Stone  said.  He  agre 
In  addition,  that  the  top-bid  figure  of 
million,  which  reflects  a  high   profit 
once  the  breakeven  point  Is  exceeded, 
probably  baaed  on  an  aaaunxed  price  of 
per  barrel. 

However,    Federal    Energy    Admlnistral 
WlUtam  E.  Simon  said  he  expects  the  pr 
of  domestic  crude  to  settle  between  $7 
$8.  Even  at  $7  the  tract  would  be  worth  i 
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•51S  million,  according  to  Demarest  and 
Stockton.  They  point  out  that  with  the 
break-even  point  reached  far  below  $7,  most 
of  that  price  would  be  profit. 

Could  it  be  worth  much  more?  Yes,  they 
say.  The  reason  is  that  the  tract  will  be  de- 
veloped as  a  surface  mine,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Rigg,  will  yield  more  than  three  times 
as  much  shale  oil  than  if  It  were  developed 
as  an  underground  mine. 

Interior  Secretary  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  an- 
nounced on  Nov.  28  that  the  tract  would  be 
developed  as  a  surface  mine.  Yet,  Stockton 
and  Demarest  said,  the  computation  to 
which  the  Interior  evaluation  unit  had  wed 
Itself  in  September  was  based  on  under- 
ground mining. 

Rlgg  told  the  subcommittee  that  open-pit 
mining  of  shale  "has  not  yet  been  demon- 
strated," and  that  undergrotind  mining — 
"the  only  demonstrated  system" — ^would  pro- 
duce only  1.3  billion  barrels. 

An  Amoco  spokesman  in  Chicago,  asked 
about  the  basis  for  the  82103  bUllon  bid 
with  Oulf,  said  a  number  of  factors  were  in- 
volved, including  a  try  to  make  the  offer 
high  enough  to  surpass  competitors,  and  the 
extent  of  offshore  oil  and  gas  reserves. 

The  spokesman  said  the  project  was  con- 
sidered such  a  long-term  affair  as  to  make  It 
impossible  to  try  to  compute  closely  a  target 
rate  of  return. 

Amoco  says  it  expects  the  Joint  investment 
during  the  30-year  life  of  the  lease  to  reach 

84  billion  (In  current  dollars),  with  about 
8500  million  of  the  total  being  needed  to 
build  an  initial  plant  to  produce  60.000  bar- 
rels dally. 

The  8210.3  million — 841,319  per  acr^— Is 
the  most  expensive  federal  lease  ever  exe- 
cuted. It  took  effect  March  1. 

The  bid  was  accompanied  by  a  check  for 
842  million  to  cover  the  first  year's  install- 
ment of  the  total  "bonus"  payment.  Two 
more  payments  of  842  million  each  will  be 
made  in  1975  and  1976.  The  final  two  pay- 
ments will  be  returned  as  a  writeoff  against 
development  costs. 

The  companies  will  pay  royalties  on  an  ad- 
justable basis,  depending  upon  the  actual 
grade  of  shale  and  price  of  crude  oil.  For 
years  six  through  20,  the  royalty  must  be 
at  least  814  million. 

The  firms  also  will  pay  a  nominal  rent- 
So  cents  per  acre  per  year. 

Low  Estimate — Shaus  Bn>  Mistakxs 
Adiutted 

(By  Morton  Mlntz) 

The  Interior  Department  admits  that  it 

made  major  errors  when  it  estimated  that 

the  "minimum  aoceptatde  bid"  f or  an  oU 

shale  tract  In  Colorado  would  be  between 

85  million  and  86  million — about  one-fortieth 
of  the  82103  mmioa  actually  bid  in  Jan- 
uary by  Quit  Olfand  Standard  OU  of  Indi- 
ana. 

The  admission  Is  In  a  memo  prepared  by 
Assistant  Secretary  Laurence  E.  Lynn  Jr.  for 
Under  Secretary  John  C.  Whltaker,  who  had 
requested  an  analysis  and  suggestions  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  a  miscalcula- 
tion. 

Those  on  Capitol  Hill  who  have  expressed 
doubt  about  Interior's  ability  to  assess  ac- 
curately the  worth  of  the  nation's  reserves 
of  oil  and  natural  gas  say  the  shale  episode 
has  added  to  their  concern. 

A  copy  of  the  memo,  dated  Feb.  1,  was  ob- 
tained by  the  Bouse  select  small  business 
regulatory  subcommitte.  Its  staff  has  esti- 
mated that  the  true  value  of  the  tract  is 
at  least  8500  million,  more  than  double  the 
stun  being  paid  by  Oulf  and  Standard  for 
a  long-term  lease,  as  The  Washington  Post 
reported  yesterday. 

Lynn,  explaining  the  low  advance  estimate 
made  by  a  resource  evaluation  panel  of  In- 
terior's OU  Shale  Task  Force,  said  it  had 
made  key  assumptions  in  September  and  had 


not  changed  them  before  the  bidding  in 
January. 

One  of  these  assumptions  was  crucial: 
that  the  price  of  a  barrel  of  crude  oil  would 
be  83.75.  As  of  September,  that  price  was 
"not  clearly  imreasonable,"  Lynn  told  Whlt- 
aker. But  by  the  time  of  the  sale  In  January 
oil  prices  had  skyrocketed,  with  some  sales 
being  made  for  as  much  as  810,  Lynn  said. 

The  8210.3  million  bid  stiggests  that  Oulf 
and  Standard  "may  have  had  in  mind  a  price 
in  the  neighborhood  of  86.&0/barrel,"  Lynn 
said,  "In  retro^>ect,  it  was  a  major  error  not 
to  have  revised  the  valuation  immediately 
prior  to  the  sale,  in  the  light  of  the  expecta- 
tions then  {Prevailing." 

The  official  also  said  there  was  "some  un- 
certainty" about  what  the  minimum  accepta- 
ble bid  was  supposed  to  represent.  Several 
concepts,  "not  all  of  which  are  consistent, 
appear  implicitly  to  have  been  in  people's 
minds,"  Lynn  said.  ^  . 

These  concepts  included  getting  a  bid: 
large  enough  to  evidence  a  bidder's  "good 
faith,"  "not  so  large  as  to  be  a  barrier  to 
development  of  the  oU  shale  resource," 
"equal  to  the  'true  value'  of  the  resource 
(where  'true  value'  was  not  clearly  defined," 
and  sufficient  to  provide  "a  'fair  return'  to 
both  the  bidder  and  the  taxpayer." 

"Perhaps  in  part  because  of  this  uncer- 
tainty ...  It  was  not  clear  to  the  resource 
evaluations  panel  whether  the  proper  price 
of  oil  to  use  in  its  calculations  was  a  his- 
torical average  (83.76) ,  the  current  spot  price 
(up  to  810),  or  an  expected  future  price  (86 
to  877) ,"  Lynn  said. 

Moreover,  he  said,  "Little  detailed  review 
by  major  departmental  officers"  of  the  panel's 
work  was  provided.  He  said  the  possible 
causes  included  the  task  force  form  of  orga- 
nization, the  highly  technical  nature  of  the 
work  and  the  officials  who  "didn't  want  to 
know"  the  panel's  minimum  acceptable  bid 
"because  they  feared  prior  disclosure  to  the 
prospective  bidders." 

The  official  most  insistent  on  not  wanting 
to  know  was  deputy  assistant  secretary  J(din 
B.  Rlgg. 

Lynn's  recommendations  Included  a  high- 
level  departmental  review  of  the  panel's 
work  before  each  lease  sale,  dropping  the 
phrases  "minimum  acceptable  bid"  in  favor 
of  "expected  resource  value,"  and  directing 
the  panel  to  make  its  calculation  on  the 
basis  of  "best  estimates  of  expected  future 
prices." 

In  private  business,  nobody  could  af- 
ford to  make  a  mistake  like  that.  By  the 
same  token,  the  Federal  Oovenunent 
cannot  afford  to  base  national  energy 
poltey  on  Inadequate  lnformatl(ni. 

I  would  add  that  this  type  of  blunder 
is  not  limited  to  Just  oil  shale  lease  sales. 
The  Small  Business  Committee  has  foimd 
similar  giveaways  of  pHiblic  treasures 
in  the  leasing  of  offshore  tracts  In  the 
Louisiana  gulf.  The  committee  has  found 
one  tract  that  the  Interior  Department 
valued  at  $144,000  being  sold  for  $91.8 
millioD — which  is  637  times  its  predicted 
value. 

In  the  Small  Business  Committee  hear- 
ings, we  heard  a  long  series  of  witnesses 
representing  Federal  agencies,  the  major 
oil  companies,  and  consumers.  Without 
exception,  and  this  Included  the  witness 
from  Exxon,  these  witnesses  endorsed 
the  Idea  that  Federal  energy  data  legis- 
lation is  needed.  They  agreed  unanimous- 
ly-that  the  present  data  reporting  sys- 
tem is  inadequate.  The  call  for  the  legis- 
lation provided  In  this  amendment  was 
overwhelming. 

Mr.  Chalrmsm.  the  Federal  Energy  Of- 
fice has  been  trying  to  nm  the  mandatory 
allocation  program  for  the  past  2  months 
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without  adequate  data.  Just  yesterday, 
John  Sawhlll,  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Office,  admitted  that  his 
agency  still  does  not  have  adequate  in- 
formation concerning  oil  supplies  by  re- 
gion and  by  State. 

This  legislation  is  vitally  needed.  A 
similar  provision  exists  in  the  energy 
emergency  bill,  but  that  bill  is  expected 
to  be  vetoed. 

Without  accurate  and  timely  data  to 
indicate  how  oil  shortages  can  be  relieved 
In  certain  regions  and  States,  the  manda- 
tory fuel  allocation  program  will  not  be 
able  to  succeed. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
Important  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Ccdorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  do  not  want  to  divert  the  gentle- 
man from  the  main  thrust  of  his  argu- 
ment, but  he  has  indicated  to  me  that  the 
gentleman  is  making  statements  about 
things  he  is  not  as  fully  informed  as  I 
personally  am,  because  it  is  in  my  dis- 
trict. 

Does  the  gentleman  know  how  many 
millions  of  acres  the  Government  owns 
out  in  that  oil  shale  land  from  which 
they  leased  10,000  acres? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes;  we  know  that.  We 
have  the  figures.  We  had  expert  witnesses 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  aa 
this  subject  matter.  If  I  am  as  ill  in- 
formed as  the  gentleman  is  saying,  then 
the  ofllctals  from  the  Departmrait  of  the 
Interior  are  ill  informed,  for  I  ba£e  my 
Information  on  their  facts  and  figures. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Horton  and  by 
unanimous  OHisent,  Mr.  Conte  was  al- 
lolred  to  proceed  for  an  additional  2 
minutes.) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Does  the 
gentleman  know  how  many  millions  of 
acres  the  Government  actually  owns? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  informed  that  the 
United  States  owns  outright  over  7  mil- 
lion acres  of  oil  shale  lands  In  Colorado. 
Utah,  and  Wyoming. 

&fr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Does  the 
gentleman  know  how  much  it  costs  a 
compcmy  to  build  a  50,0<K)-barrel-a-day 

plant?       

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  not  argtilng  the  cost. 
Pam  saying  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  evaluated  and  admitted  under 
oath  that  they  were  ready  to  receive  a 
$9  million  bid  and  it  went  for  $210.3 
million.  Our  Investigation  proved  it  was 
worth  over  $500  million.  And  that  was 
for  a  tract,  known  as  tract  C-a,  that's 
only  5.089  acres. 

If  the  gentleman  wants  to  defend  the 
oil  companies,  he  can  go  ahead.  I  am 
saying  that  we  have  a  lousy  reporting 
system. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  When  the 
gentleman  says  "rip  off  and  defend  the 
oil  companies"  and  that  sort  of  thing,  he 
is  using  emotional  terms  which  get  away 
from  the  facts  and  do  not  help  in  de- 
veloping those  shale  oil  reserves.  Let  us 
get  away  from  those  kinds  of  terms. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  can  strip 
any  adjectives  he  wants.  I  am  still  say- 
ing we  do  not  have  the  proper  reporting. 
We  do  not  have  the  proper  data  from  any 
Department  of  the  Federal  Government. 
We  have  to  depend  on  the  oU  and  gas 
companies  for  our  information. 


Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes;  I  wlU  yield  to  the 
gentleman  If  I  have  the  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  has  expired. 
(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Horton  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Conte  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional  2 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  agree  with  the  gentleman  on  the 
point  that  the  Federal  Energy  Office  has 
had  di£Qculty  getting  information,  but 
that  Is  the  purpose  of  this  bill.  It  is  to 
set  up  a  Federal  Energy  Administration 
by  statute. 

The  next  section,  section  15,  does  give 
to  the  Administrator  imusual  authority 
to  go  in.  to  verify,  look  at  books  and 
records  which  he  does  not  now  have;  so 
it  is  very  Important  to  enact  this  bill. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  has  to 
do  with  permitting  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to-  go  in  and  the  point  I  make  in 
opposing  the  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  has  again 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hokton  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Conte  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
point  I  am  making  is  that  we  do  give  the 
authority  to  the  Administrator  to  get 
information.  The  Comptroller  CSeneral's 
responsibility  should  be  to  audit  the 
books  given  to  the  FEA  and  not  become 
a  legislative  agent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  t^  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yoi*  (Mr.  Rosenthal). 

The  question  was  taken  and  the  Chair 
announced  that  the  noes  appeared  to 
have  It. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  this  section? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

INVOUCATTON-GATHEXINC    POWKS 

Sbc.  is.  (a)  The  Administrator  shaU,  for 
the  purposes  of  section  5(9)  of  this  Act, 
have  authmlty  to  ooUect  energy  information 
from  all  persons  owning  or  opwatlng  facil- 
ities or  business  premises  who  are  engaged  in 
any  phase  ot  raergy  supply  or  major  energy 
consumption,  and  to  require  full  identifica- 
tion of  all  data  and  projections  as  to  source, 
time,  and  methodology  of  development. 

(1)  The  Administrator  is  authorised  ide- 
pendently  to  formulate,  issue,  and  require 
responses  by  such  persons  to  surveys  or  ques- 
tionnaires for  the  collection  or  standardisa- 
tion of  energy  Information. 

(2)  The  Administrator,  to  verify  the  ac- 
curacy of  information  he  has  received  or 
otherwise  to  obtain  information  necessary 
to  perform  his  functions  is  authorized  to 
conduct  physical  inspections  at  energy  facil- 
ities and  business  premises,  to  inventory  and 
sample  any  stock  of  fuels  or  energy  sources 
therein,  and  to  in^>ect  and  copy  records,  re- 
ports, and  documents  from  which  energy  in- 
formation has  been  or  is  being  complied, 
subject  to  the  applicable  procedures  for  ad- 
ministrative inspections  and  warrants  pre- 
scribed m  subsections  (b)(1)  through  (3), 
(c)(l|,  (3)  through  (5),  and  (d)  of  seoUon 


510  of  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1970  (21  UjS.C. 
880),  which  procedures  the  AdmlrUstrator  is 
hereby  empowered  to  employ  and  exercise 
in  his  own  right  and  title  for  purposes  re- 
lated to  the  exercise  of  his  responsibilities 
imder  this  Act.  Pw  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
the  term  "controlled  premises"  shall  be 
deemed  to  refer  to  and  include  energy  facu- 
lties and  business  premises  owned  or  oper- 
ated by  persons  engaged  in  any  phase  of 
enwgy  supply  or  major  energy  consumption. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  collect,  as- 
semble, evaluate,  and  analyze  energy  infor- 
mation pursuant  to  categorical  groupings, 
established  by  the  Administrator,  of  suffi- 
cient comprehensiveness  and  particularity  to 
permit  fully  informed  monitoring  and  jjohcy 
g\ildance  with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  each 
of  the  advisory  and  program  responsibilities 
vested  in  the  AdmlrUstrator  under  section 
5  of  this  Act  or  otherwise. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  have  author- 
ity, for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  to  sign  and 
issue  subpenas  for  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
relevant  books,  papers,  and  other  documents, 
and  to  administer  oaths.  Witnesses  sum- 
moned under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mUeage  as 
are  paid  to  witnesses  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States.  In  case  of  refusal  to  obey  a 
subpena  served  upon  any  person  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  the  Administra- 
tor may  request  the  Attorney  Oeneral  to 
seek  the  aid  of  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  any  district  in  whi<^  such 
person  is  found  to  compel  such  person,  after 
notice,  to  appear  and  give  testiniony,  or  to 
appear  and  produce  documents  before  the 
Administrator. 

Mr.  HORTON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  section  15  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  poin*^. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.? 

There  was  no  objecttoo. 

amxnsment  urraaai)  bt  its.  absoo 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  off  wed  by  Ms.  Abbvc:  Page 
35,  between  lines  10  and  11,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shall  ccdlect  from 
departments  (including  mdependent  agen- 
cies) .  and  each  such  department,  agency,  and 
instrumentality  is  authorised  and  directed  to 
furnish,  upon  request  of  the  Administrator, 
information  concerning  energy  resources  on 
land  owned  by  the  Oov«-nment  of  the 
United  States.  Such  information  shaU  In- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to.  quantities  of 
reserves,  current  or  proposed  leasing  agree- 
ments, environmental  c<Mislderatl<»s,  and 
economic  impact  analyses." 

Ms.  ABZnO.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  requires  that  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Energy  Adminls- 
istraticm,  in  addition  to  obtaining  much 
needed  data  from  the  energy  industry, 
also  collect  information  concerning  exx- 
ergy  resources  cm  federally  owned  laiKls. 

The  American  people  are  skeptical  and 
angry  about  fuel  shortages  and  rising 
energy  costs.  When  they  ask  how  this 
all  came  about,  they  are  bombarded  with 
facts  and  figures,  which  are  replaced 
by  new  facts  and  figures,  ad  nauseum. 
The  fact  is.  and  Mr.  Simon  of  the  Energy 
Office  readily  admits,  that  we  do  not 
presently  have  an  adequate  energy  data 
c<dlectk>n  system.  Nor  do  we  have  the  in- 
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tonatXiaD.  necessary  for  the  vnbl  \  or 
policymakers  to  know  where  we  f^pxA 
in  this  period  of  energy  shortages. 

The  leglslaticm  before  us  contalljs  a 
section  deiding  with  direct  data  cc  lec- 
tKMi  and  analysis.  It  falls  short,  howfrer, 
tn  that  it  i4>l^es  only  to  the  privatel^- 
tor  and  does  not  provide  that  Infoikna- 
tion  be  gathered  concerning  the  eifergy 
resources  to  be  found  in  Federal  lancjp.  or 
the  current  or  contemplated  uses  of  ^ 
lands. 

It  is  estimated  that  80  percent 
fuel  reserres  are  on  Federal  lands 
ministrator  Sbnon,  however,  has 
ted  that  we  have  no  Government 
mation  on  these  holdings.  Now  th: 
tense  tiressure  Is  building  to  de 
these  Federal  lands  into  new  resotf  ces, 
we  must  be  very  cautious  that  in  I  our 
seal  to  produce  new  energy  EUp|>lies 
quickly,  we  do  not  simply  give  awajour 
lands  because  we  do  not  know  what  hey 
contain. 

The  President,  in  his  Januaiy  2:  en- 
ergy message,  directed  the  Secretaar  of 
the  Interior  to  lease  10  million  acris  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  by  975. 
Hie  newspapers  have  recently  beei  re- 
porting the  new  found  interest  i  on 
and  shale  deposits  on  Federal  Ij  ads. 
Pregsime  is  building  every  day  to  t  row 
oMrour  remaining  Federal  lands  to  the 
energy  companies.  However,  since!  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  which!  has 
custody  of  the  Federal  domain,  has  pttle 
Idea  of  how  nnich  oil.  gas.  coal  or  oil  I  tiale 
these  lands  contain,  we  face  the  da  iger 
of  selling  or  leating  them  for  a  fra  tion 
of  their  actual  worth. 

Furthermore,  before  selling  or  let  King 
any  Federal  lands  for  developmen  ,  we 
ought  to  see  the  whole  picture.  <  flow 
much  land  does  the  Government  <  wn? 
Where  is  it?  How  ouich  of  it  Is  leaa  I.  to 
whom,  and  under  what  conditions?  faow 
much  oH.  gas,  coal,  and  oil  shale  is 
talned  In  these  lands?  What  are 
Tironmental  and  social  effects,  as 
the  total  econoniie  Impact  of  derel 
these  lands?  Mr.  Chatnnan,  these 
only  ft  few  of  the  questions  which 
be  answered  now,  before  a  further  ^uid 
en.  and  giveaway  of.  Federal  lands  o  cur. 

Tlie  amendment  vAUch  I  offer  wf    rC' 
quire  that  aD  agoicies  of  the  ezM^ttve 
brancb    eeopenUe    in    supplying 
which  win  give  ns,  for  the  first  tln^it 
li  BhocUnc  to  admit— a  oomprehe|slve 
ouUook  upon  the  energy  resource 
tents  of  our  federally  owned  lands. 

I  urfe  my  oolleagnes  to  supportfthls 
amendment. 

B£r.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wl 
gentlewoman  jrield? 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yicfd  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Yorl 


worlced  diligently  on  this  amendi  lent 


am 


We  liave  gone  over  It  wltli  her.  and 
willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  HOLIFI2LO.  Mr.  Chairman 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yi4d  to 
the  gentleman  from  CaUfomia. 

Mr.  HOLIFIKLD.  Mr.  Chalrma^ 
will  be  glad  to  accept  this  amendmc  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Hie  question  s  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  v  itle- 
woman  from  New  York  (Ms.  Asznc 


the 


now 
has 


will 


we 


The  amoidment  was  agreed  ta 

AMKKDIIXNT  OfmED  BT  lOi.  SOLSWi 

Mr.  OOLCWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oou>WATra: 
Page  35  after  Une  10,  a  new  section  "(d)", 
and  add  the  following: 

To  protect  and  asBure  privacy  <rf  Individ- 
uals and  personal  information,  the  adminis- 
trator is  directed  to  establish  guldellnea  and 
procedures  (or  handling  data  pertaining  to 
Indlvldnals.  He  shall  provide  in  such  guide- 
lines and  procedures  a  reasonable  and  expe- 
ditious method  for  each  Individual  data  sub- 
ject to: 

<1)  Be  informed  If  be  Is  the  subject  of 
such  data. 

(3)  Oaln  acceaa  to  sucli  d&ta. 

(S)  Contest  the  accuracy,  completeness, 
tUneltneaa,  pertinence  and  necessity  of  re- 
tention or  Inclusion  of  such  data. 

The  administrator  shall  take  necessary  pre- 
cautions to  assure  that  no  Indiscriminate 
transfer  of  data  pertaining  to  individuals  is 
made  to  any  other  person,  organization  or 
govemmant  agency. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  GiOLDWAm)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
want  to  make  a  point  of  order  against 
the  amendment  because  I  think  it  is  in- 
cluded in  the  rule,  but  I  wonder  if  the 
sponsaf  of  the  amendment  would  hold 
off  and  present  it  in  the  next  section, 
which  is  section  16.  confidentiality  of 
information?       

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
the  gentleman  saying  that  he  would  make 
a  point  of  order  if  it  was  included  in  this 
section? 

Mr.  HORTON.  This  is  secUon  15.  infor- 
mation gathering  power.  The  confiden- 
tiality amendment.  I  think,  would  be 
more  appropriate  in  the  next  section. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  vpsm- 
ciate  the  gentleman  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  co^onsor  of  this 
amendment,  it  seems  to  me  that  wher- 
ever we  give  the  Administrator  the  right 
to  issue  subpenas,  we  are  talking  about 
Information  that  should  be  protected,  or 
information  rights  that  should  be  pro- 
tected. It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment to  protect  the  civil  liberties  of  each 
individual  who  might,  under  snbpena, 
have  his  privacy  intentionally  abused,  so 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  to 
protect  that  right.  I  think  it  is  germane 
on  that  particular  section. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
the  gentleman  if  he  would  put  it  into 
the  next  section.  I  think  it  would  be  more 
appropriate  in  the  next  section. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ho«tok)  is  cer- 
tainly more  expert  on  this  bill  than  Is 
the  author  of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  OouwsTxa)  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do 


not  want  the  gentlonan  from  California 
to  lose  this  amendmMit,  and  I  think  he 
needs  the  guidance  of  the  Chair  as  to 
^liiether  or  not  the  amendment  Is  ger- 
mane to  the  next  secUon  or  germane  to 
this  section.  Otherwise  he  might  lose  his 
rl^ts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  light  of  the  state- 
ment which  WHS  just  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Batjvan>, 
the  Chair  wHl  state  that  he  is  not  going 
to  rule  on  anything  until  he  hears  the 
argument.  

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  <Mr.  Horton) 
recognizee  the  intent  of  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  am  sure  that  I  will  be  able 
to  go  along  with  his  thinking  if  he  feels 
It  would  fit  better  in  the  next  section  kA 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  tmanlmous  con- 
sent that  I  be  permitted  to  withdraw 
my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  section  15? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  CHerk  read  as  follows:- 

coMTisnmALrrr  at  n*roaMATioif 

Sbc.  18.  Kxcept  as  otberwlae  provided  by 
lav,  all  Information  reported  to  or  other- 
wise obUlned  by  any  person  exercising  au- 
thority imder  this  Act  which  coatalna  4>r  re- 
lates to  a  trade  secret  or  other  matter  re- 
femd  to  In  section  1900  of  ttUs  IB,  United 
States  Code,  shall  be  conaklered  ooofMentlal 
for  the  putpoaes  of  that  section.  «xoept  that 
such  information  may  be  rtlsclnswl  to  other 
persons  empowered  to  carry  out  this  Act 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act  or  when  relevant  In  any  proceeding  tmder 
this  Act. 

Atftaroycan  oiiijum  bt  mb.  oolbwatcb 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

Ihe  Clerk  read  as  fallows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goldwatxk: 
Page  35,  after  line  21,  Insert  a  new  section 
"(d)",  and  add  the  fOUowlng: 

To  protect  and  assurs  privacy  of  Indivld- 
vals  and  personal  Infonaatton,  ths  wlinln- 
istrator  Is  directed  to  establish  guldsUnes 
and  procedures  for  handling  data  pertaining 
to  individuals.  He  shall  provide  la  such 
guidelines  and  procedures  a  rsaaonahle  and 
expeditious  method  for  each  Individual  data 
subject  to: 

(1)  be  Informed  If  he  Is  the  subject  of  such 
data. 

(3)  gain  aeoees  to  such  data. 

(3)  contest  ths  accuracy,  completeneas. 
timeliness,  pertinence  and  pacessity  of  re- 
tention or  inclusion  at  such  data. 

The  administrator  shall  take  necessary  pre- 
cautiotts  to  assure  that  no  Indiscriminate 
transfers  of  data  pertaining  to  individuals  Is 
made  to  any  other  person,  organlaatlon  or 
government  agency. 

Mr.  OOU>WATER  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Rbcoks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  ttiere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  this  amendment  on  behalf  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Kucf). 
and  myself. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  much 
discussion  recoitly  about  the  concern 
over  the  privacy  of  individuals  in  this 
cotmtry.  The  President  has  addressed 
himself  to  it.  There  have  been  numerous 
CommlMions  that  have  addressed  them- 
selves t^  it. 

There  is  presently,  either  in  contem- 
Idation  or  in  fact,  hearings  being  held  on 
the  question,  either  in  the  Committee  tm 
Government  Operations  or  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  has  intro- 
duced some  very  comprehensive  legisla- 
r  Maa  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  has  my 

good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
•^  York  (Mr.  Kkmp)  . 

This  is  really  a  very  simple  amend- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  aimed  at  se- 
curing individual  privacy  rights  in  one 
specific  area,  and  that  is  in  the  use  of  in- 
dividual data  held  in  a  manual  or  a  com- 
puter data  collection  operation. 

Now.  it  has  been  said  that  this  bill  is 
an  organizatiimal  bill,  and  it  is.  How- 
ever, It  is  also  an  authorization  bill,  one 
which  authorizes  and  grants  great  power. 
hi  my  judgment,  the  Administrator, 
under  section  15  of  this  bill,  has  very 
broad  power  to  collect  data  that  could 
have  the  potential  of  damaging  the  pri- 
vacy rights  of  an  individual.  The  Indi- 
vidual must  be  protected  against  any 
indiscriminate  use  of  such  data. 

The  amendment  only  seeks  to  do  three 
things: 

Fhst,  allow  an  individual  to  know  what 
kind  of  data  is  being  held  about  him. 

Second,  allow  the  Individual  to  inspect 
this  data,  and 

Ihlrd.  allow  the  individual  to  cmtest 
the  accuracy  of  the  data. 

Ihis  amendment  would  not  idace  an 
undue  restriction  upon  the  Administra- 
tor. He  has  the  necessary  latitude  to 
establish  guidelines  and  procedures 
within  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion for  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  past  10  years, 
a  great  deal  has  been  said  about  inlvacy. 
Yet.  actual  invasion  of  ixivacy  and  the 
potential  for  invasion  of  vrincy  is 
greater  now  than  ever  before.  I  want  to 
see  this  body  stand  up  and  be  coimted 
on  the  issue  of  privacy.  We  are  creating 
a  new  agency.  In  the  past,  we  have  cre- 
ated agencies  and  we  lost  control  over 
them.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  area 
of  privacy. 

We  now  have  an  opportunity  to  tell 
the  people  of  this  country  that  this 
agency  will  be  responsive  to  their  needs, 
and  certainly  the  need  to  protect  privacy 
should  and  must  be  paramount. 

By  adopting  this  amendment,  we  will 
be  saying  to  the  American  people  that 
this  body  has  liegim  to  wage  the  war  on 
privacy  invasion.  While  it  is  a  small  step, 
it  is  nevertheless  a  significant  step.  I 
h(H>e  that  the  House  will  accept  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chahroan,  I  have 
been  hi  the  process  of  reading  the  gen- 
Ueman's  amendment,  and  Z  have  read 
it  before.  I  certainly  agree  with  the  sub- 


stance of  what  the  gentleman  is  trying 
to  put  in  the  bill. 

As  a  matter  of  fcu:t,  I  have  sponsored 
primary  legislation  myself,  and  I  spoke 
in  behalf  of  the  Koch  bill  before  the 
Committee  on  CSovemment  Operations. 
I  have  sdso  served  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  Freedom  of  Information  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  (Government  Operations  as  the 
ranking  member.  Until  I  became  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
committee,  I  served  on  that  committee, 
and  I  have  been  very  much  concerned 
about  the  protection  of  privacy  of  indi- 
viduals. 

I  am  certainly  interested  in  this  bill 
doing  that,  in  other  words,  protecting 
the  privacy  of  the  individuals.  One  thing 
I  have  some  trouble  with  is  the  defini- 
tion of  the  language : 

The  administrator  shall  take  necessary 
precautions  to  assure  that  no  indiscriminate 
transfer  of  data  pertaining  to  Individuals  Is 
made  to  any  other  person,  organization  or 
Government  agency. 


I  am  not  sure  those  words  have  ever 
been  defined,  and  I  do  not  know  just 
exactly  what  they  mean.  CHjuld  the  gen- 
tleman give  us  an  explanation  of  what 
that  means? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  think  it  is  pretty 
clear  what  "indiscriminate  transfer" 
means.  Certainly  the  language  in  that 
portion  of  the  amendment  gives  flexi- 
bility to  the  administrator.  In  essence 
what  It  says  is  Just  be  careful  with  per- 
sonal'information  on  individuals. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the 
author's  definition  of  those  words.  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman J^^omWest  Virginia. 

Mr.  HBCHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Oallfomia 
on  his  amendment  and  I  will  support  his 
amendment.  When  the  Clerk  read  the 
amendment  I  thought  he  referred  to  a 
new  amendment  section  (D).  I  beUeve 
the  amendment  should  correctly  read. 
"Section  (B)"  and  I  am  sure  that  by 
unanimous  consent  the  incorrect  refer- 
ence can  be  corrected. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  No.  The  amend- 
ment was  read  correctly  referring  to  sec- 
Uon 16. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  California  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  where  the  letter  "D"  is  used  it  can 
be  changed  to  the  appropriate  number? 
Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  do  ask  such 
unanimous  consent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  tti.  >b1ection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlona^  ua  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  C^ialrman.  wu      '»e 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the  ge 
tleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  ChalnjMui.  I  rise  in 
support  and  cosponsorship  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  very  able  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  OoLawATn) . 

I  take  this  opportunity,  first,  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  (Mr.  GouwAXsa) 
for  his  many  substantive  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  right  to  prtvae^— the 
right  to  be  let  alone.  He  has  been  at  the 


forefront  of  efforts  within  this  Chamber 
and  in  ccmmittee  to  insure  compliance 
of  investigatory  and  reporting  systems  of 
Government  with  the  requirements  of 
due  process. 

This  amendment  is,  therefore,  offered 
in  furtherance  of  our  joint  and  mutual 
commitment — reflected  in  the  introduc- 
tion and  sponsorship  of  a  number  of  im- 
portant bills  and  amendments — to 
strengthen  the  right  to  privacy,  to  insure 
the  protection  of  the  individual's  per- 
sonal right  to  be  free  from  intrusion  by 
Government. 

As  the  gentleman  has  pointed  out,  this 
is  not  a  complex  amendment.  It  is  in- 
tended to  secure  the  right  to  privacy  in 
one  specific  area  of  law:  The  use  of  in- 
dividual data  collected  and  held  in 
manual  or  computer  data  ccdlection  sys- 
tems compiled,  maintained,  and  used  by 
the  proposed  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration, the  intended  successor  to  the 
Federal  Energy  Office. 

In  these  days  when  the  methods  of 
Oovemment  tpo  often  appear  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  protecti<Hi  of  individual 
rights,  the  enactment  of  such  a  protec- 
tive requirement  should  receive  the  sup- 
port of  aU  Members,  irrespective  of  philo- 
sophical, political,  or  partisan  persuasian. 
I  am  personally  confident  tliat  the 
principal  reason  the  committee-reported 
bill  did  not  contain  such  a  safeguard  pro- 
vision is  that  the  matter  was  simply 
never  considered  during  that  committee's 
deliberations.  I  do  not  feel  that  it  was 
because  the  members  of  that  committee 
would  have  rejected  such  a  measure— a 
measure  designed  to  more  stringently 
guarantee  protections  for  our  dtlaens 

Section  15  of  the  biU  btfore  us,  HJl. 
11793,  would  give  the  administz»tar  of 
the  pn^sosed  agmcy  extensive  powers 
to  collect  and  use  data  in  such  manners 
as  to  have  the  potential  of  ri«mftgiT«» 
the  rights  of  individuals. 

The  individual  must,  therefore,  be  as- 
sured by  the  C^ongress  of  the  protet^kns 
he  should  have — ^In  furtherance  at  the 
principles  of  due  process — against  any 
indiscriminate  or  erroneottt  use  of  such 
data. 

The  amendment,  if  it  becomes  law.  wUI 
do  three  basic  things: 

It  win  allow  an  individual  to  kz»ow 
the  exact  nature  of  data  being  held  and 
used  aliout  him  or  his  activities; 

It  will  allow  that  individual  to  inspect' 
such  data:  and. 

It  win  aUow  that  indlvklual  to  contest, 
according  to  procedures  established  pur- 
suant to  this  law  and  regulation,  the 
accuracy  of  that  data,  correcting  it  when 
necessary. 

In  my  opinion,  the  amendment  would 
not  place  any  imdue  restrictions  tipon 
the  administrator  «■  the  proposed 
agency,  for  sufDdent  latitude  is  preserved 
to  establish  implementing  guidelinee  *t»^ 
procedures  for  carrying  out  the  strict 
intent  of  this  amendment. 

The  consideration  of  this  amendment 
affords  this  body  an  oppcvtunlty  to  Illus- 
trate by  deeds— not  Just  words— Its  com- 
mitment to  the  restoration  of  individual 
rights  against  unwarranted  Oovemment 
lnt«rventfcin  or  Its  simple  migtiaw^wny  gf 
Infocmatton  iManed  with  good  inten- 
tions. This  Is  a  small  step  toward  showing 
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the  peoide  our  commitment,  but  i' 
Important  one. 

We  should  be  ever  mindful  at 
serration  <d  Woodrow  WUsoa: 


i  e 


Liberty  has  never  come  from  _ 
Ths  bistory  of  liberty  U  tiM  history  of 
tlona  or  government  power,  not  tba  ' 
U  Ik. 


gOTSF  jnent. 
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I  hope  the  House  will  accept  the 
lenge  and  adopt  this  amendment. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Chairman.  w|l  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  th|  gen- 
tlewoman. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  I  am  aware  of  the  ^ntle- 
man's  effort  In  Uie  area  of  priv  «y. 
think  he  has  a  very  good  bill  on  thi  ;  sub- 
ject, which  I  have  analyzed  very  care- 
fully and  I  support  it. 

I  am  however  concerned  abotft  the 
gentleman's  application  of  the  Is  ue  of 
penonal  privacy  to  this  bill.  Wou  1  the 
gentleman  tell  me  what  individui  1  pri- 
vacy he  expects  to  be  interferec  with 
that  Exxon  might  possess?  Iff  the  t  mtle- 
man  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  arc  deal- 
ing in  this  section  with  Exxon  an(  with 
other  major  oil  companies  and  si  eking 
Information  as  to  prices,  resource  ,  and 
supplies  from  both  private  and  mblic 
oU  companies? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  |  tntle- 
woman  yield  back  the  time? 

Ms.  AB2:ua.  I  certainly  will.  just 
want  the  gentleman  to  explain  what 
personal  privacy  means  here. 

Mr.  OOIDWATER.  This  bill  ad<  resses 
Itself  primarily  to  Information  con  ained 
In  corporations  and  organizations.  Hiere 
Is  ncAhlng  In  the  bill  that  predwi  s  the 
Actanlnlstrator  from  gathering  Inl  irma- 
tioti  on  Individuals.  All  we  are  aying 
here  Is  that  If,  if.  the  Administrate  '  does 
poBsecB  Information  on  indlvlduaU  then 
those  Individuals  should  be  protet  «d. 

lis.  ABZUO.  And  not  inf  ormatia  i  that 
may  be  claimed  from  a  eorporat  on  or 
its  ofBces  with  respect  to  their  i  U  in- 
terests or  holdings  or  anything  llk«  that? 
Because  we  regard  corporation  ofl  ms  as 
Individuals  under  the  law,  I  want  t(  point 
out  to  VbB  gentleman. 

Mr.OOLDWATER.  Asthebillls  Iraft- 
ed  it  pertains  to  a  human  being. 

Mr.  Chairman,  basically  al  this 
amendment  does  Is  as  f<Aows:  1  does 
three  things;  namely.  It  allows  i  n  In- 
dividual to  know  there  Is  data  being 
withheld  about  him  and  it  allon  i  him 
to  inspect  the  data  and.  third,  allo^  s  him 
to  contest  the  accuracy  or  relera  icy  of 
thatdaU.  

Mr.  HdilFmJD.  Mr.  Chairman  I  rise 
in  oppodttan  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  certain  hlngs 
that  Just  seem  to  stir  up  the  a  Irenal 
glands  when  we  mention  them.  <  ne  of 
them  is  individual  privacy  and  th  .t  sort 
of  tliinc. 

The  gentleman  from  CalUoml  i  (Mr. 
GoLowAxn)  wbo  offered  the  amez  iment 


has  served  on  tbe  Committee  oi  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  and  I  want  o  pay 
tribute  to  his  dlUgence  and  han  work 
in  working  on  that  committee.  He  aiows. 
I  guess,  that  the  so-oaUed  f  reedon  of  ID' 
formation  law  came  from  that  ctinmit- 
tee^  and  he  aJao  knows  that  for 


year  now  the  Mopghead  sabeoix  nlttee 


has  been  working  oa  freedom  of  Infor- 


mation, the  right  of  privacy,  and  that 
sort  of  thing. 

This  Is  a  very  complicated  matter.  It 
is  something  that  gets  Into  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  free  speech  and  the  priv- 
acy of  the  individual  and  other  things 
like  that. 

Notwithstanding  the  motives  of  the 
gentleman  from  California,  I  want  to 
speak  a  little  word  of  warning  here,  be- 
cause the  gentleman's  intention  of  pro- 
tecting individual  privacy  Is  worthy,  and 
it  deserves  general  consideration  rather 
than  piecemeal  action  \mder  this  bill, 
which  authorizes  information  gathering 
only  from  energy  facilities  and  business 
premises.  Individual  data  involving  the 
privacy  of  individuals  is  unlikely  to  be 
involved.  The  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  is  unfortu- 
nately vague  and  dif&cult  to  understand 
in  the  context  of  the  FEA. 

For  example,  what  is  "individual  iden- 
tifiable personal  data,"  which  the  gen- 
tleman seeks  to  protect?  These  are  new 
words.  I  have  read  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act,  and  I  have  listened  to  a 
great  deal  of  testimony,  and  I  say  these 
are  new  words.  They  are  not  words  of 
legal  art,  and  they  are  susceptible  to  all 
kinds  of  Interpretations. 

Hie  prohibition  against  indiscrimi- 
nate trsmsfers  of  such  data  to  other  per- 
sons— and  I  underline  the  word  "indis- 
criminate"— the  indiscriminate  transfer 
of  such  data  to  other  persons,  organiza- 
tions, or  Government  agencies,  is  sim- 
ilarly vague.  Is  discloeure  pr<^ibited,  or 
Just  the  indiscriminate  transfer?  What 
does  "Indiscriminate  transfer"  mean? 
Since  the  proposed  amendment  presents 
a  niunber  of  technical  questions  as  to 
scope,  definition  of  terms,  and  proce- 
dures. I  must  oppose  it  in  the  present 
context.  Legislation  to  protect  the  pri- 
vacy of  individuals  should  be  ironed  out 
after  hearings  by  the  appn«>riate  com- 
mittee of  Jurisdiction. 

We  are  treading  on  dangerous  ground 
here.  We  may  very  well  do  something 
that  we  will  be  very  sorry  about.  It  has 
no  real  place  in  this  bill,  because  we  are 
giving  this  administrator  the  right  to  go 
into  business  places  and  to  get  energy 
data,  and  the  right  of  sut^iena,  and  we 
are  making  that  available,  by  the  way. 
to  the  Comptroller  General,  the  thing 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
RossHTHAL)  was  interested  In.  But  we 
did  not  give  even  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral the  rli^t  to  go  indiscriminately  out 
to  subpena  all  kinds  of  information  from 
every  Member  of  the  Congress.  It  is  a 
serious  thing  when  you  give  anycme  the 
right  of  flutwena  power,  and  it  Is  a  seri- 
ous thing  when  you  think  of  approving 
language  which  has  admittedly  vague 
and  ambiguous  wording,  wording  which 
is  subject  to  different  interpretations. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Cahfomla 
(Mr.  OoLawATSx) . 

Mr.  Chainnaa.  I  rise  In  support  (d  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
fnwK  Callfomla  Ofr.  Gouwaibk).  I 
tfalnk  tt  cannot  be  aO  bad  If  It  has  Gois- 


WATEK  and  Koch  on  the  same  side;  in- 
deed, I  think  it  is  all  good  because  the 
protection  of  civil  liberties  is  not  a  con- 
servative or  liberal  monopoly.  It  bekmgs 
to  alL 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  that  I  rise 
in  supirart  of  the  amendment  is  this: 
For  the  last  5  years  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees in  this  House  have  been  address- 
ing themselves  to  the  right  of  privacy. 
I  do  hope  that  there  will  be  legislation 
coming  out  of  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees this  year,  which  will  open  the  mil- 
lions of  Government  personal  dossiers 
for  inspection.  Tbe  gentleman  from 
California  (lidr.  Gold  water)  is  the  spon- 
sor of  some  legislation,  as  am  I.  and  also 
the  goitleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Kemp) 'and  there  are  others  In  this  House 
who  have  introduced  and  supported 
privacy  legislation. 

But  the  fact  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  at 
this  moment  there  is  no  legislation  which 
would  protect  the  individual — and  we 
are  not.  let  me  emphasise,  talking  about 
corporations  in  Uiis  amendment.  The 
word  "individual"  is  a  very  precise  word; 
it  means  a  human  being.  If  you  want  to 
cover  corporations,  then  you  use  the 
word  "person."  not  "individual." 

So  this  will  protect  in  some  form  the 
right  of  privacy  of  an  individual.  It  is 
drawn  with  the  purpose  of  making  cer- 
tain that  Uie  requests  of  the  adminis- 
trator under  this  legislation  will  not  be 
denied.  It  in  no  way  limits  the  collection 
of  material  or  information  by  the  ad- 
ministrator. This  amendment  requires 
that  there  be  guidelines  provided,  so  that 
there  will  be  reasonable  procedures  pro- 
vided which  will  give  an  Individual  rea- 
sonable access  to  his  dossier  to  see  if  it 
is  acciu'ate  and  complete  and  relevant. 
We  are  not,  under  this  amendment,  spell- 
ing out  the  exact  guidelines.  It  would  be 
foolisli  <m  the  floor  to  write  such  guide- 
lines; they  are  left  to  the  administrator. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  support  of 
this  amendment  if  we  are  interested  in 
protecting  the  rights  of  the  individual. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  protecting 
the  privacy  of  individuals,  the  dvU 
libertarian  insists  on  the  protection  for 
all  individuals,  not  Just  those  with  whom 
he  is  in  accord. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  (TRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlonan  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  applaud  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  his  remarks  and 
the  gentleman  from  Callfomla  for  his 
leadership  on  this  vital  issue.  I  must  say 
that  I  could  XKit  agree  with  the  gentle- 
men more.  I  think  we  are  living  In  an 
age  of  creeping  snooperlsm  on  the  part 
of  Govenunent,  albeit  it  is  iu>t  confined 
entlitiy  to  tbe  Government.  The  idea  of 
keying  dossiers  or  Americans  about 
which  they  are  not  informed,  is  a  source 
of  concern  to  anybody  who  believes  in 
the  civil  rights  of  the  IndlvlduaL  I  can- 
not by  any  stretch  of  the  Imagination 
determine  why  anyone  would  have  any 
objection  to  this  amendment  or  would 
consider  this  treading  on  dangerous 
ground.  The  safeguards  of  the  amend- 
ment should  be  guaranteed  to  tu  all.  I 
tiiank  tbe  gentleman  for  yUMtnw. 
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Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch) 
and  I  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Goldwatek)  on  their 
past  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  right  of 
privacy.  But  I  think  they  are  distorting 
the  whole  concept  in  this  context.  I  may 
remind  you  that  I  also  beUeve  in  the 
ripht  of  privacy  and  freedom  from 
governmental  interference. 

I  point  this  out  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia because  I  oppose  this  amendment. 
The  reason  I  oppose  the  amendment  is 
that  although  the  gentleman's  objectives 
and  motives  may  be  good.  I  fail  to  see  how 
this  amendment  will  accomplish  an  ap- 
propriate privacy  protection  in  the  way 
that  it  is  worded. 

For  example,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia says: 

"He  shall  provide  in  such  guidelines 
and  procedures  a  reasonable  and  expedi- 
tious method,"  for  what?  "For  each 
Individual  data  subject  to: 

"First,  be  informed  if  he  is  the  subject 
of  such  data. 

"Second,  gain  access  to  such  data. 
"Third,   contest   the   accuracy,   com- 
pleteness, timeliness,  pertinence  and  ne- 
cessity of  retention  or  inclusion  of  such 
data." 

We  are  seeking  information  here  about 
oil.  We  are  seeking  information  about 
conflict  of  interests.  We  are  seeking  in- 
formation here  about  what  is  happening 
to  the  precious  commodities  of  energy 
in  this  country.  We  are  going  to  be  get- 
ting into  information  about  individuals. 
Yes,  we  are  going  to  be  getting  informa- 
tion about  the  president  of  Exxon  and 
the  president  of  Standard  Oil,  and  all 
the  other  oil  company  executives. 

I  find  it  very  strange,  indeed,  that  there 
Is  at  this  point  a  big  rush  to  the  assertion 
of  the  right  of  privacy  when  what  we  are 
seeking  to  uncover  is  the  source  and 
extent  of  the  tight  control  of  the  oil  and 
energy  resources  in  this  coimtry,  the  kind 
of  control  that  is  depriving  milUons  of 
Individuals  in  this  coimtry  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  gas  and  fuel  at  reason- 
able prices,  the  control  that  is  creating 
inflation  and  causing  unemployment. 

I  reaUy  understand  the  basic  princi- 
ple of  the  right  of  privacy,  but  I  would 
submit  to  my  colleagues  that  this  pro- 
posed amendment  is  an  inappropriate 
applicaUon,  or,  at  its  best,  it  is  poorly 
drawn.  In  either  case,  I  think  it  is  very 
important  that  we  not  now  limit  the  op- 
portunity we  have  to  get  information 
from  sources,  both  government  and  pri- 
vate. The  only  kind  of  Information  that 
I  can  conceive  of  Is  the  kind  of  infor- 
mation we  must  have  and  that  would 
not  Invade  a  person's  individual  right  of 
privacy. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  ABZUO.  I  jrleld  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  yielding. 

What  distresses  me  about  my  col- 
league's statement  is  that  I  know  she  Is 
concerned  about  privacy.  But  I  do  not 
care  what  an  individual  does,  whether  I 


agree  with  what  he  does  or  disagree  with 
what  he  does,  he  is  entitled  to  the  same 
rights  of  privacy  that  I  would  accord  to 
those  with  whom  I  am  in  accord. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  In  general  I  could  not 
agree  more  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Koch),  but  he  does  a 
disservice  to  what  we  are  seeking  to 
do,  because  the  Goldwater  amendment 
seeks  to  provide  a  cover  for  information 
which  has  been  concealed  from  the 
American  people,  and  it  does  not  have  a 
darned  thing  to  do  with  the  right  of 
privacy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Golowateb). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Goldwater). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Ms.  Abzdg)  there 
were — ayes  49,  noes  8. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonmi 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU  ad- 
vise the  gentlewoman  that  point  cannot 
be  raised  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  request  for 
tellers  has  been  denied. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  CTerk  read  as  follows: 

REPORTS   AND   RECOHICENDATIONS 

Sec.  17.  (a)  Six  months  before  the  expira- 
tion of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  transmit 
to  Congress  a  full  report  together  with  his 
recommendations  for — 

(1)  disposition  of  the  functions  of  the 
Administration  upon  Its  tennlnatlon, 

(2)  continuation  of  the  Administration 
with  Its  present  functions,  or 

(3)  reorganization  of  the  Administration. 

(b)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  ef- 
fective dat*  of  this  Act  the  Administrator 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  President  and 
Congress  which  wlU  provide  a  complete  and 
Independent  analysis  of  actual  oU  and  gas 
reserves  and  resources  in  the  United  States 
and  Its  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  as  weU  as 
the  existing  productive  capctclty  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  such  capacity  could  be  In- 
creased for  crude  oU  and  each  major  petro- 
leum product  each  year  for  the  next  ten 
years  through  fxili  utUlsation  of  available 
technology  and  a4>acity.  The  report  shall 
also  contain  tbe  Administration's  recom- 
nxendations  for  improving  the  utUlzatlon 
and  the  effectiveness  of  Federal  energy  data 
and  its  manner  of  collection.  The  data  col- 
lection and  analysis  portion  of  this  report 
shaU  be  prepared  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission for  the  Administration.  Unless 
specifically  prohibited  by  law.  aU  FMeral 
agencies  shaU  make  available  estimates, 
statistics,  data  and  oUier  information  In 
their  files  which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Commission  or  Admlnlstratlc»,  are  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

(c)  Tbe  Administrator  shaU  from  time  to 
time  report  to  Congress  on  the  policies  and 
activities  of  the  Admlnlstratton,  Including 
information-gathering  actlvlUes  under  sec- 
tion 15  of  this  Act,  and  shall  provide  a  full 
report  of  all  actlvltWs  six  months  befoi« 
the  expiration  ot  this  Act. 

Mr.  HORTON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  section  17  be  considered  as  read. 


printed  in  the  Record,  and  0[>en  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  this  section? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT   MR.  HECHI.Ea  OF  WEST 
VIRGINIA 

Mr.  HEC:hler  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hbchler  of 
West  Virginia:  Page  37,  after  line  4,  insert 
the  following  subsection: 

(d)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Administrator 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  President  and 
Congress  detailing  a  plan  for  the  creation  of 
a  Oovernment  corporation  which,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  conserving  scarce  supplies  of  energy, 
insuring  fair  and  efficient  distribution  of  such 
supplies,  maintaining  fair  and  reasonable 
consumer  prices  for  such  supplies,  and  pro- 
moting the  expansion  of  energy  sources  for 
the  general  welfare  and  common  defense  and 
security,  would  c^>erate  and  maintain  the 
property  and  facilities  of  any  person  In  the 
United  States  whenever  such  property  and 
facilities  are  utilized  in  the  exploration,  de- 
velopment, processing,  refining,  or  required 
transportation  by  pipeline  of  crude  oU,  pe- 
troleum products,  natural  gas,  and  coal. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  a  very  simple  amend- 
ment. I  think  we  ought  to  seriously  con- 
sider the  nationalization  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry. 

I  would  say  to  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  protection  of  the  oil 
industry  that  there  are  58  ex-oilmen 
holding  key  FED  Jobs.  U  the  oil  industry 
is  nationalized,  the  people  in  the  oil  in- 
dustry should  have  no  concern  whatso- 
ever, since  they  already  have  their 
alumni  holding  important  FEO  Jobs. 

I  would  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  each 
of  us  on  this  committee  have  had  nu- 
merous personal  and  direct  experiences 
with  the  maladministration  of  the  so- 
called  energy  program.  During  the  past 
week,  for  example,  there  were  21,000 
coal  miners  in  West  Virginia  who  were 
not  producing  coal  because  they  could 
not  get  the  gasoline  necessary  to  drive 
to  work. 

We  immediately  contacted  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  0£Qce,  orders  to  supply  the 
needed,  extra  gasoline  were  sent  directly 
down  from  the  Federal  Energy  Office  but 
it  took  3  or  4  or  5  days  in  many  instances 
to  get  that  order  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
oil  industry  and  its  distributors. 

The  arrogance  of  the  oil  industry  is 
evident  as  these  huge  conglomerates  try 
to  buy  elections,  brainwash  through  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  advertising  and  propa- 
ganda, and  virtually  regard  themselves 
as  above  the  law.  It  is  about  time  we  did 
something  for  the  consumers,  the  work- 
ing people,  and  the  poor  people  of  this 
Natkm. 

As  a  result  of  this,  it  is  my  conclusion 
that  we  ought  to  give  very,  very  serious 
thought,  to  the  nationalization  of  the  oil 
Industry.  For  those  who  are  hesitant.  I 
say  this  is  only  an  amendment  to  come 
up  with  a  r^ort  and  plan  for  natk>naU- 
zaticm  within  90  days.  Perhaps  with  Mr. 
Simon  ajid  his  58  oil  executives  serving 
In  the  Federal  Energy  OfSce,  we  will  not 
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receive  an  unbiased  and  objective  repor 
but  at  least  we  will  get  the  Natlc 
focused  on  the  issue. 

This  is  a  very  simple  amendment 
I  trust  we  may  get  a  vote  on  it.  Let 
have  an  end  to  arrogant  rule  by 
secretive,  profit-bloated,  low-taxpaji 
oil  conglcHnerates,  and  let  us  restore 
Government  to  the  people  where  it 
longs. 

If  there  are  no  questions,  I  yield  be 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLIFIKLD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I : 
for  two  purposes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  f  roij 
California  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  purpose  is  to  compliment  the  valo| 
the  bravery,  and  courage  of  the  gentle 
man  from  West  Virginia. 

I  look  back  in  biblical  history  to 
time  when  David  picked  up  a  small  pebb^ 
and  slew  OoUath,  the  giant. 

I  remind  my  friend — he  Is  my  friend- 
that  he  is  a  David  going  forth  to  slay 
giant,  but  he  left  his  slingshot  at'4ram^ 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  necessary 
argue  about  this.  This  has  been  a  dree 
of  many  people.  It,  however,  is  not 
tune  with  reality,  and  I  ask  for  a 
vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  o| 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentlems 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler). 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  div 
slon  (demanded  by  Mr.  Hechler  of  We 
Virginia)  there  were — ayes  4;  noes  39^ 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    BIAGCI 

Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  off^ 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Buggi:  Pan 
36,  line  6,  strike  out  "one  year"  and  Inae^ 
the  following:   "three  months." 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
derstand  the  laudable  purposes  of  t 
section,  but  the  question  of  establish!: 
the  date  of  1  year  in  the  light  of 
urgency  of  the  crisis  strikes  me  as  o: 
of  a  dilatory  nature.  I  would  have  to 
sume  that  the  Administrator  during  t: 
last  number  of  months  has  been  do: 
some  research. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  oft  times  fo 
that  when  we  establish  a  "not  later  thi 
1  year"  as  the  maximum.  It  oft  tlm( 
becomes  the  target  date. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  very  stro: 
that  the  iteojple  of  this  Nation  cann 
wsdt  1  year  to  find  out  exactly  what 
status  of  our  oU  reserves  are,  especial 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  we  would  be 
ing  very  important  determinations  in 
interim. 

It  is  essential,  I  think,  that  Co: 
and  the  Nation  be  informed  of  the  e: 
status  of  our  energy  reserves  before 
are  called  upon  to  make  such  determ 
nations.  Hence,  I  ask  that  this  amem 
ment  be  passed. 

Tills  amendment  although  simple 
content,  could  have  a  profound  effect  o  i 
the  actions  of  the  Federal  Govemmei  t 
with  respect  to  meeting  our  future  ei  • 
ergy  needs.  This  report  will  provide  tt  » 
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most  accurate  facts  and  figures  yet — on 
existing  oil  and  gas  reserves  and  re- 
sources in  the  United  States  and  its 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  as  well  as  the 
present  productive  capacities  and  po- 
tential for  increase  for  the  next  10 
years. 

Must  we  wait  for  another  year  to 
elapse  before  we  have  this  vital  infor- 
mation? Many  crucial  energy-related  de- 
cisions could  be  msule  in  the  next  12 
months,  yet  without  the  benefit  of  the 
kind  of  data  which  would  be  contained 
in  this  report,  how  effective  could  these 
decisions  be?  The  American  nation  cur- 
renty  in  the  midst  of  the  worst  energy 
crisis  since  World  War  n  is  looking  to  the 
future  for  relief  from  the  long  gas  lines 
and  the  high  cost  of  heating  oil  which 
has  marked  the  winter  of  1974  thus  far. 
Can  we  effectively  inform  them  about 
what  the  future  holds  without  knowing 
exactly  what  reserves  of  gas  and  oil  we 
will  actually  have?  If  this  report  proves 
that  we  are  Indeed  facing  a  critical  short- 
age, then  we  must  develop  strong  remed- 
ial legislation  to  cope  with  it. 

This  amendment  will  serve  another 
Important  purpose.  It  could  conceivably 
facilitate  the  work  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration,  for  tliis  report  could  act- 
ually set  the  direction  of  their  work.  If 
for  example  the  report  uncovers  the  fact 
that  we  have  no  immediate  shortages  of 
vital  energy  supplies,  then  the  FEA  can 
work  on  expanding  the  long  term  re- 
search and  develf^ment  programs  de- 
signed to  make  the  United  States  self- 
sufficient  In  matters  of  energy. 

In  recent  weeks  the  Congress  has 
passed  some  significant  energy  legisla- 
tion including  the  Solar  Heating  and 
Cooling  Demonstration  Act,  and  the 
emergency  energy  bill.  Yet  how  can  we 
expect  to  have  these  bills  fully  imple- 
mented without  knowing  where  we  are 
in  terms  of  energy  resources,  reserves 
and  production?  This  report  can  be 
made  available  within  3  months,  it  is 
possible  that  the  present  Federal  Energy 
OfiBce  has  already  been  looking  into  this 
situation  for  some  time.  My  eunendment 
would  simply  give  them  the  necessary 
push  to  complete  this  urgently  needed 
project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  we  are 
c<»isidering  today  is  viable  and  impor- 
tant for  the  future  of  America.  I  have 
not  come  to  change  it,  but  rather  to 
strengthen  it.  The  American  public  is  en- 
titled to  as  much  information  as  possi- 
ble about  what  the  future  energy  sit- 
uation in  this  country  will  be.  They  have 
been  in  the  dark  far  too  long. 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  requests  information  within 
3  months  in  the  face  of  the  bill  language 
of  "not  later  than  one  year."  In  the  flrat 
place,  let  me  say  that  not  later  than  1 
year  vould  encompass — and  I  am  going 
to  make  some  legislative  history  on  this — 
"Just  as  soon  as  the  Administrator  can 


obtain  this  information  and  put  it  to- 
gether." 

If  we  look  on  down  at  the  rest  of  the 
line,  it  says: 

Shall  submit  a  report  to  the  President  and 
Congress  which  will  provide  a  complete  and 
independent  analysis  of  actual  oil  and  gas 
reserves  and  resources  in  the  United  States 
and  its  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

This  is  a  task  that  in  my  opinion  is 
desirable,  but  I  do  not  believe  could  be 
accomplished  within  3  months.  How- 
ever, we  had  some  testimony  as  to  really 
the  lack  of  information  on  some  of  these 
vital  energy  statistics  in  America.  I  am 
getting  it  and  getting  it  just  as  quickly 
as  we  can,  because  until  we  do  get  it,  we 
really  cannot  justly  implement  the  law 
we  are  trying  to  pass  in  order  to  achieve 
victory  in  this  energy  crisis. 

However,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  if  it  could  be  done  in  3  months,  I 
hereby  advocate  to  the  Administrator 
that  he  do  it;  do  it  wittiin  6  months  if 
it  takes  longer  but  not  later  than  1  year 
to  bring  this  information  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
certain  that  the  chairman  shares  my 
concern  and  the  concern  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  as  to  the  urgency 
and  need  for  this  information. 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  my  amendment 
is  that  vital  in  the  light  of  these  com- 
ments. As  long  as  we  establish  in  this 
legislative  colloquy  which  should  recom- 
mend in  the  report  that  the  Administra- 
tor be  urged  to  not  confuse  "not  later 
than  1  year"  within  the  maximum  tis  the 
target  date. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  will  state  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  will  write  a  letter 
to  the  Administrator  and  clarify  it,  if 
there  is  any  confusion  In  his  mind,  and 
I  will  state  that  what  we  mean  by  this 
is:  "Just  as  soon  as  possible,  and  not 
later  than  1  year." 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  f lu^er,  that  is 
conditioned  on  the  premise  that  the  bill 
is  passed  and  not  vetoed.  I  have  some 
doubts  in  my  mind,  with  the  load  it  is 
carrying  in  the  form  of  amendments, 
that  it  Is  going  to  be  signed  by  the  Pres- 
ident. 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  We  all  share  that  con- 
cern. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  hope  that  when 
the  time  comes,  the  gentleman  will  help 
me  get  this  bill  passed,  when  we  come 
to  the  point  of  voting  on  a  certain 
amendment. 

I  will  state  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  will  write  him  a  letter  and  he  can  put 
it  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments  and  for 
his  statement  of  his  i>osition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  permitted  to  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  iheee  obJectl(»i  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yoiic? 
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There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  Section  17? 
If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

BCFARABIUTT 

Sec.  18.  U  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the 
ai^Ucatlon  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance, is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  this 
Act,  and  the  application  of  such  provisicm  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances,  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  section  187 
If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


XFTKCnVX    DATZ    AMD     TERMINATIOIV 

Sbc.  19.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  no  later 
than  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  or  such  earlier  date  as 
the  President  shall  prescribe  and  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register,  and  shall  terminate  two 
years  after  such  effective  date. 

Mr.  HORTON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  section  19  of  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  section  19? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  C^erk  refid  as  follows: 

RKVKRSIOrr 

Sbc.  30.  Upon  the  effective  date  of  the 
termination  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration, any  functions  or  personnel  trans- 
ferred by  subsection  6(a)  of  this  Act  shRll 
revert  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  If 
before  that  date  the  Department  has  been 
abolished  or  reorganized  such  functions  and 
personnel  shall  be  transferred  to  the  suc- 
cessor instrumentality  that  has  assumed  the 
Department's  energy  resource  functions. 
Any  other  functions  or  personnel  positions 
provided  by  statute  which  are  transferred 
to  the  Administration  under  subsection  6 
(c)  of  this  Act  shall  revert  to  their  respec- 
tive agencies  as  provided  in  the  applicable 
statutes.  An  officer  or  employee  of  the  FV«d- 
eral  Government  who  Is  appointed,  without 
break  in  service  of  one  or  more  workdays,  to 
any  position  for  carrying  out  functions 
under  this  Act  Is  entitled,  upon  separation 
from  such  position,  to  reemployment  In  the 
position  occupied  at  the  time  of  appoint- 
ment or  m  a  position  of  comparable  grade 
and  saUiy. 

Mr.  HORTON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  section  20  of  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFrXRED    BT    MR.    HOUFIELO 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  HoLnriEU): 
On  page  37,  strike  out  line  25  and  everything 
that  follows  thereafter  down  to  and  includ- 
ing "statutes."  in  line  3,  page  38. 


Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  delete 
authority  given  to  the  President  to  make 
limited  transfers  of  functions  to  the  new 
Agency  in  addition  to  those  transferred 
by  the  bill  itself.  The  original  bill  gave 
the  President  this  authority  for  a  3- 
month  period  and  only  for  certain  agen- 
cies. Any  transfer  was  to  be  subject  to 
congressional  review. 

These  provisions  were  included  in  the 
bill  at  a  time  when  the  administration 
said  it  needed  additional  time  to  con- 
sider certain  incidental  functions  and 
decide  whether  these  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  Agency.  Sufficient  time 
has  elapsed  without  request  from  the  ad- 
ministration for  any  of  these  perfecting 
changes,  and  there  would  appear  to  be 
no  further  need  for  this  transitional 
transfer  authority.  Accordingly,  the 
amendment  would  strike  the  transfer 
authority  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Holxfield)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  section  20? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SEX    DISCXIMINATION 

Sec.  21.  No  person  shaU  on  the  ground  of 
sex  be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be 
denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to 
discrimination  under  any  program  or  activity 
carried  on  or  receiving  Federal  assistance 
under  this  Act.  This  provision  will  be  en- 
forced through  agency  provisions  and  rules 
similar  to  those  already  established,  with 
respect  to  racial  and  other  discrimination, 
under  title  VI  of  tne  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
However,  this  remedy  is  not  exclusive  and  will 
not  prejudice  or  remove  any  other  legal 
remedies  available  to  a  dlscrlmlnatee. 

Mr.  HORTON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  mianimous  consent 
that  section  21  of  the  biU  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  right  on  the  heels  of  a 
veto,  sustained  in  the  Senate,  but  sustain- 
able here,  too,  this  House  is  passing 
another  energy  bill  \^ith  a  provision  simi- 
lar to  that  which  provcAed  the  veto.  It 
is  a  bad  error,  but  errors  are  surely  con- 
sistent with  our  traditions  on  this  bill. 

Our  first  error  was  in  not  passing  a 
sensible  energy  bill  last  December. 

Our  second  was  in  demanding  con- 
frontation with  the  White  House  in- 
stead of  negotiation. 

Our  third  error  was  approving  a  roll- 
back when  we  knew  it  could  mean  less 
oil,  not  more. 

Our  most  recent  error  is  the  rollback 
loophole.  The  original  rollback  was  sup- 
posed to  affect  less  than  20  percent  of 
the  oil  we  use.  The  30,000  barrels  per  day 
loophole  makes  the  rollback  affect  only  a 
tiny  fraction  of  that  amount,  and  there- 
fore it  can't  help  lower  gas  prices  very 


much.  It  also  sets  a  price,  about  $75  mil- 
lion in  annual  sales,  under  which  any- 
thing is  legal,  and  over  which  anythmg 
is  banditry. 

Our  underlying  errors  are  two.  First, 
we  are  still  trying  to  legislate  results 
rather  than  processes.  That  technique 
looks  good  in  the  press  releases,  but 
lousy  at  the  gas  pumps. 

Second,  we  are  trying  to  pretend  we 
are  the  executive  branch,  but  we  have 
not  fooled  anyone  yet.  Setting  prices  in 
legislation  is  foolish.  If  it  is  not  coimter- 
productive,  it  may  be  the  opposite — a 
give  away. 

Despite  the  indignities  we  have 
wrought  upon  it,  I  shall  vote  for  this  bill 
because  we  need  it.  Also,  it  is  possible 
that  the  conference  committee  will  ex- 
ercise better  judgment  than  this  House 
and  restore  the  bill  to  the  simple  struc- 
tural form  it  should  take. 

The  FEO  exists  on  the  basis  of  an  Ex- 
ecutive order.  Until  it  gets  its  statutory 
basis,  it  cannot  do  the  things  we  ^ave 
complained  that  it  does  not  do.  FEO  is 
struggling  manfully  despite  borrowed 
employees,  a  shortage  of  skills  because 
it  cannot  borrow  all  the  people  it  wants. 
and  a  shortage  of  authority  because  we 
cannot  pass  a  reasonable  energy  bill. 
Our  criticism  of  FEO  will  never  be  well 
founded  imtil  we  give  the  energy  agency 
the  tools  it  needs. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  congratulate 
and  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Hohton),  the  leader  on 
the  minority  side,  for  his  efforts  in  this 
legislation,  and,  particularly,  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  C^het  Holifield. 

I  ccmgratulate  the  gentleman  from 
California  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  handled  some  of  the  most  complex 
legislation  we  have  had  this  year  or 
which  this  Congress  shall  see  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  somewhat  of  an 
old  hand  arotmd  here  at  watching  leg- 
islation. I  first  began  as  a  Senate  em- 
ployee in  1940.  My  observations  go  back 
to  some  great  leaders  in  floor  woric.  in 
both  bodies  of  Congress. 

I  think  these  two  leaders  deserve  our 
gratitude  and  our  congratulations  in 
guiding  this  legislation,  in  light  of  the 
Staggers  bill  having  been  vetoed  by  the 
President  yesterday,  toward  the  end  of 
providing  energy  which  this  Nation  needs 
so  badly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  both  gen- 
tlemen for  their  very  fine  efforts. 

AMENDMENT  OrRSED  BT   MR.   OUWTIiJI 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gdnter:  Page 
38,  line  21,  add  the  following  new  secUon: 

Sec.  22.  (a)  The  Emergency  Daylight  Sav- 
ing Time  Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1973, 
PL.  93-182;  (87  Stat.  707)  U  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  This  section  shall  take  effect  at  2 
o'clock  antenaeridlan  on  the  first  Sunday 
which  occurs  after  the  enactment  of  tlUs  Act. 
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POXNT  or  ORDER 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  mt  ce 

a  point  of  order  against  the  amendme  it. 

Mr.      Chairman,      this      sunendmc  nt 

amends  existing  law,  which  is  not  1  le 

subject  matter  of  this  bill  and  is  the;  e- 

fore  nongermane.  I  urge  that  the  Ch  ir 

rule  that  the  amendment  is  out  of  ord  (r. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentlem  in 

from  Florida  (Mr.  Qunteh)  desire  to  be 

heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  OUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  the  Cha  r- 

man  to  recall  the  words  of  the  dlst  a- 

gulshed  chairman  of  the  committee,  I  le 

floor  manager  of  this  bill,  a  few  mome:  ,ts 

ago,  when  he  said  to  the  House  to  i  le 

effect  that.  "I  do  not  know  what  Is  i  ot 

germane  at  this  point  in  the  conslde  a- 

tion  of  this  legislation." 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wo  W 
say  and  call  the  attention  of  the  Me  li- 
bers of  the  House  to  the  language  of  he 
declaration  of  pxu-pose  in  section  2(a)  )n 
page  14  of  the  committee  bUl  which  >  e- 
clares  that  among  the  purposes  of  t  lis 
act  Is  to  require  positive  and  effective  c- 
tion  In  order  to  promote  the  general  w  sl- 
fare  and  the  common  defense  and .  le- 
curity. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  \mder  t  ils 
broad  language  and  for  the  stated  p  ir- 
poses  of  this  act  that  the  general  welf  re 
declaration  permits  an  interpretat  on 
and  a  finding  by  the  Congress  that  he 
enumerated  and  authorized  activities  es- 
tablished by  the  Federal  Energy  Adm  n- 
istration.  If  executed  within  the  frai  le- 
work  of  the  year-round  daylight  sav  ng 
time  provisions,  would  not  serve  the  g  n- 
eral  welfare.  > 

Therefore,  I  would  urge  a  favors  jle 
ruling  to  me  on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order  suid  In  s  ip- 
port  of  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRIdAN.  TTie  gentlemax  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  1  n- 
guage  would  amend  the  Uniform  T  ne 
Act  of  1930,  the  act  to  which  the  ame  id- 
ments  creating  a  new  daylight  sav  ng 
time  limitation  were  directed.  That  ict 
has  been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  he 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Fore  gn 
Commerce  from  the  very  beginning  w!  len 
it  was  originally  introduced  in  this  b  idy 
in  1930.  Each  amendment  to  that  act  las 
been  referred  to  and  considered  e?!  lu- 
sively  by  the  Committee  on  Inters!  ite 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  That  act  is  lot 
transfered  nor  is  any  portion  of  It  c  m- 
tained  in  the  authority  conferred  u  on 
the  Administrator  under  the  provW  )n5 
of  this  reorganization  act. 

For  that  reason  it  is  my  opinion  thi  t  It 
is  not  germane  and  that  the  point  or  or- 
der should  be  sustained. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  PLYwr).  '  "he 
Chair  Is  pr^Mired  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  <  l^fr. 
GuifTiR)  offered  an  amendment  the  ef- 
fect of  which  Is  to  repeal  an  existing  aw 
which  is  not  otherwise  referred  to  in  the 
bill  imder  consideration. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  <  S^. 
HoRTOM)  has  made  a  point  of  on  iter 
s^gtkin  the  bill  that  it  Is  not  german    to 
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the  bill  and  that  It  attempts  to  repeal  a 
separate  act  which  Is  not  previously  men- 
tioned In  the  bill  under  consideration. 

The  Chair  in  ruUng  on  points  of  order 
does  not  rule  on  the  merits  of  any 
amendment  that  has  been  offered. 

The  Chair  in  this  case  is  constrained 
in  his  ruling  to  relate  to  the  germane- 
ness of  the  amendment  to  the  bill  imder 
consideration. 

For  the  reasons  stated  In  the  argument 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  the 
Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Are  there  any  fiuther  amendments? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  ts  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
coimt. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mi. 
Chairman,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to 
withdraw  my  point  or  order  that  a  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Thirty-eight  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.  The  call  will  be  taken  by  elec- 
tronic device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

(Roll  No.  69] 

Adams  PvUton  O'NelU 

Armstrong  Oubser  PodeU.  N.Y. 

BeU  Hanna  RandaU 

Blatnlk  Hansen,  Wash.  Ree« 

Boland  Hawkins  Held 

Bnsco  Hays  Roblson,  N.Y. 

Brooks  Hubert  Rodlno 

Burke.  Calif.  Henderson  Rooney.  N.Y. 

Burton  Jones.  Okla.  Roaenthal 

Camp  Kartb  Roatenkowskl 

Carey,  N.T.  Kluczynskl  Stiatton 

Clausen.  Kuykendall  Sullivan 

Don  H.  Leggett  Teague 

Clay  McKlnney  Treen 

Collins,  m.  McSpadden  Whlteburst 

Conyers  Mills  Wilson, 

delaOarza  Mlnsball,  Oblo       CbarlesH., 

DeUums  Montgomery  Calif. 

Dlggs  Murpby,  N.T.  Wilson, 

Fraser  Nelsen  Cbarles,  Tes. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
Mr.  Flynt,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
HJl.  11793,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  Members 
to  record  their  presence  by  dectnmic 
device,  whereupon  375  Members  recorded 
their  presence,  a  quonmi,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
sentees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  very 
earnestly  believe  that  the  substance  of 
this  bUl,  HJl.  11793,  with  the  addition 
of  strengthening  amendments  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Members,  eminently  de- 
serves— and  I  hope  it  will  receive — the 
resoimding  approval  of  the  House  this 
afternoon. 


It  is  basically  deslgrned  to  assemble 
under  (Mie  roof,  for  concentrated  ad- 
ministration and  re^>onsibillty,  practi- 
cally all  the  varied  energy-related  func- 
tions that  are  now  being  performed  in 
larger  or  lesser  fashion,  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  Interior,  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, Treasury,  and  the  Cost  of  Living 
Coimcil. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  there  Is  anything 
sure  that  has  come  out  of  all  the  im- 
certalnties  and  frustrations  surrounding 
the  sudden  eruption  of  the  energy  crisis, 
it  is  the  positive  and  Imperative  need  of 
establishing  one  department,  with  ade- 
quate authority  and  specific  direction, 
to  find  and  bring  together  all  the  scat- 
tered, disunited  agency  activities  related 
to  the  energy  shortages  and  to  cement 
them  into  the  strongest  possible  single 
resource  that  our  National  Government 
can  project  toward  the  Immediate  cor- 
rection and  lasting  solution  of  our  energy 
shortages  catastrophe. 

Such  an  agency  should,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  feel  that  it  will,  with 
highest  efficiency,  irrespective  of  any 
other  legislative  or  Presidential  projec- 
tion, act  to  obtain  all  the  deplorably  lack- 
ing Information  about  the  major  oil  com- 
panies, oil  supplies  and  reserves,  and 
their  price  and  profit  structures,  discover 
any  imfaimess  and  injustices  in  supply 
distribution  or  allocation,  researcli  the 
availability  for  development  of  additional 
private-  or  Government- owned  supply 
sources,  determine  the  feasibility,  both 
financially  and  environmentally,  of  de- 
veloping such  resources  in  the  public  in- 
terest, conducting  other  and  continuing 
analyses  of  pertinent  data  and  providing 
expert  guidance  and  recommendations 
to  the  Chief  Executive  and  the  Congress 
in  their  joint  effort  to  achieve  a  prompt 
correction  of  currently  frustrating  short- 
ages, particularly  in  gasoline,  Euid  a  long- 
term  solution  of  the  overall  energy  prob- 
lem that  will  Insure  our  everlasting  in- 
dependence from  any  foreign  depriva- 
tion. 

Certainly  these  are  timely  and  Impera- 
tively Important  objectives  in  the  na- 
tional interest.  This  measure  before  us 
is  the  legislative  instrument  throxigh 
which  these  objectives  can  be  achieved 
and  I  earnestly  urge  its  overwhelming 
adoption  by  the  House. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  had  been 
my  hope  to  offer  an  amendment  clari- 
fying information  collection.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  was  to  s[>eU  out 
in  greater  detail  the  type  of  informa- 
tion which  we  want  the  FEA  to  provide. 
The  amendment  would  have  continued 
to  require  the  Administrator  to  collect 
information  on  all  forms  of  energy — but 
it  would  require,  at  a  minimum,  certain 
specific  types  of  Information  on  oil  and 
gas. 

The  tjrpe  of  information  spelled  out  in 
the  amendment  is  almost  Identical  to  the 
Information  requested  in  the  committee 
report  on  page  9.  In  the  committee's  re- 
iMrt.  it  is  stated: 

What  the  oommlttee  has  In  mind  (In  ttiis 
Bubaeotlon]  are  Information  categorlee  such 
aa  thoee  developed  In  1970  by  a  cabinet  task 
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force  on  oU  import  control  chaired  by  Oeorg* 
P.  SbultB,  then  Secretary  of  Latwr.  This  x«- 
port  atreaaed  the  ne«d  to  Improve  the  Deflec- 
tion of  ttatlstios  relevant  to  oU  policy  and 
listed  some  15  categories  of  Information  to 
be  developed.  The  AdmlnlstratcMr  Is  expected 
similarly  to  develop  comprehensive  and  par- 
ticularized categories  of  energy  Information. 

The  amendment  would  simply  seek  to 
insure  that  the  Administrator  actually 
provide  the  type  of  data  we  need,  if  we 
are  to  respond  intelligently  to  the  energy 
crisis. 

In  addition  to  spelling  out  the  data  re- 
quested in  the  1970  report,  I  have  added 
four  additional,  specific  requests  for  oil 
and  gas  information. 

Subparagraphs  2,  3,  and  9  relate  to  in- 
ventories and  comparative  price  trade- 
offs between  different  forms  of  energy. 
The  need  for  this  type  of  information  has 
been  documented  by  the  GAO's  report  of 
February  6,  on  action  needed  to  Improve 
Federal  energy  data.  Subparagraph  19 
deals  with  petroleimi  entering  and  leav- 
ing bonded  warehouses.  I  have  received 
inf(nmation  that  stockpiling  and  specu- 
lating may  be  occurring  through  the  use 
of  bonded  warehouses.  Information  on 
this  subject  could  resolve  that  question. 

I  hope  that  the  administration  will 
provide  the  type  of  information  spelled 
out  in  the  proposed  amendment.  The 
1970  Oil  Import  Task  Force,  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  have  both  told  us  what 
tjrpe  of  information  we  should  be  asking 
for.  If  the  T&K  does  not  provide  this  data, 
we  will  have  to  return  to  this  subject  and 
legislate  its  collection. 

The  text  of  the  suggested  amendment 
is  as  follows: 

AKKNDIIXMT      OFmtKD      BT      Repkksentativb 
OHSRt.Ba  A.  Vamik  to  HJt.  11793,  thz  Fb>- 

BL4L  ENXRGT   AommSTRATION  ACT 

On  page  84,  strike  out  lines  16  through  21 
and  Insert  the  foUowlng  new  subsection, 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  collect,  as- 
semble, evaluate,  and  analyse  information  on 
all  forms  of  energy,  and  with  req>ect  to 
petroleum,  ^>eclflc  Information  pursuant  to 
the  foUowlng  factors — 

(1)  Quantity  data  concerning  exploration, 
dlsoorery,  and  production  of  oil  and  natural 
gaa  by  region  In  the  United  States,  Including 
Infocmatlon  on  the  ma.Timiim  efficient  re- 
covery rates  at  petroleiun  reservoirs  and  data 
that  match  exploratory  development  effort 
with  the  trend  of  reserves  developed  and 
proved; 

(2)  DetaUed  quantity  data  on  reserves, 
production,  and  proq>ect8  on  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  Data  on  petroleum  and  petroleum 
product  Inventories  held  by  refiners  and 
major  petroleum  terminal  operators; 

(4)  Data  on  petroleum  and  petroleum 
product  Inventories  held  by  thoee  persons 
other  than  refiners  and  major  petroleum 
terminal  operators.  Including  large  volume 
consumers  and  retailers; 

(6)  DetaUed  cost  data  and  financial  out- 
lays by  domestic  region,  covering  aU  stages  of 
development  from  leasmg  to  production 
and  refining: 

(6)  Tranq>ortatl<m  cost  data,  both  domes- 
tic and  foreign,  pipeline  and  tanker,  present 
and  future,  and  data  on  present  movements; 

(i)  Available  information  on  foreign  cost 
of  develc^ment  and  production,  and  tax 
structures  In  the  various  countrlea; 

(8)  Complete  United  States  price  data  for 
crude  oU  and  finished  petroleum  products; 


(9)  Analysis  of  the  price  elasticities  for  oU 
and  gas  In  the  Industrial,  commercial,  and 
residential  markets; 

(10)  Foreign  price  data.  Including  both 
Integrated  and  non-Integrated  transfer  (as 
opposed  to  "posted")  prices; 

(11)  Trends  In  the  technology  of  explora- 
tion, production,  and  tran^ortation; 

(12)  Trends  In  the  techncdogy  and  cost 
of  petroleima  substitutes.  Including  oU  from 
shale,  coal,  tar  sands; 

(13)  Demand  data  and  projections  for 
crude  oU  and  for  finished  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, in  the  United  States  and  in  other  major 
market  sectors  In  the  w(»'ld; 

(14)  Data  on  the  cost  and  other  character- 
istics of  domestic  and  Imported  liquified 
natural  gas; 

(15)  Data  on  refining  and  distribution 
costs; 

(16)  Data  on  petrochemical  feedstock  and 
operating  costs; 

(17)  Structural  Information  relevant  to 
competition  In  the  markets  for  energy: 

(18)  Data  on  the  role  of  petroleum  in  the 
balance  of  payments  overaU  and  by  sector 
or/»untry. 

(19)  Data  on  the  amount  of  petroleum 
products  entering  the  United  States  under 
bond  and  net  changes  In  the  amount  of  pe- 
troleum products  under  bond,  including  data 
on  the  amount  of  bonded  petroleum  prod- 
ucts withdrawn  for  domestic  use;  and 

(20)  Such  other  data  as  the  Administra- 
tor shaU  deem  useful. 

No  later  than  sixty  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall 
submit  a  preliminary  report  to  Congress 
regarding  his  progress  in  establishing  an  ef- 
ficient system  of  coUectlon  of  data  required 
by  this  subsection.  No  later  than  six  months 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  every 
six  months  thereafter,  the  Administrator 
shall  submit  a  report  to  Congress  regarding 
the  Information  and  analyses  collected  under 
this  section. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
particularly  pleased  that  with  final  pas- 
sage of  this  bill,  the  House  will  have 
given  its  mH>roval  to  the  information- 
disclosure  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  Act,  which  I  in- 
troduced last  December  in  the  course  of 
committee  markup  of  the  bill. 

During  those  days,  we  worked  dili- 
gently with  majority  and  minority  staff 
and  with  professional  administratlcm  ex- 
perts to  produce  language  that  would  be 
both  comprehensive  and  fully  workable. 
I  firmly  believe  that  we  succeeded  in 
these  endeavors,  and  that  the  end 
product  merits  this  body's  full  support. 

The  information-disclosure  provisions 
in  the  bill  are  comprehensive  in  their 
coverage  and  in  the  powers  that  they 
confer.  That  is  because  they  respond  to 
a  comprehensive  need  for  accurate  and 
reliable  energy  information  across  the 
entire  spectrum  of  supply  and  consump- 
tion. 

The  bill  confers  subpena  power  and. 
even  more  Importantly,  an  independent 
verification  authmlty.  The  public  flies 
of  the  1970  Shultz  Task  Force  aa  Oil 
Import  Controls  contain  an  admission  by 
Exxon  Corp.  that  it  keeps  four  sets  of 
books  on  reserves,  ranging  from  "high 
optimistic"  to  "low  pessimistic,"  and 
that  it  chose  which  set  to  give  that  task 
force.  Tlius  it  would  do  no  good  to  simply 
collect  reserves  information,  for  example, 
unless  the  Administrator  is  also  given 
the  responsibility  and  the  tools  to  de- 


termine what  these  figures  mean.  The 
Culver  provision  will  give  the  Adminis- 
trator the  authority  to  verify  the  data 
underlying  such  reports,  through  the  is- 
suance of  administrative  inspection  war- 
rants that  the  Justice  Departmmt  has 
confirmed  are  fully  enforceable  in  court. 

The  scope  of  energy  information  to  be 
collected  and  analyzed  is  similarly  com- 
prehensive. It  extends  to  all  fossil  fuels, 
including  oil  shale  £uid  tar  sands,  as  well 
as  to  nonfossll  fuels  such  as  uranium.  It 
covers  vital  cost  and  pricing  data,  and 
so  will  help  us  to  pierce  the  fictions  of 
posted  prices  and  of  integrated-cMnpany 
transactions.  It  gets  at  the  foreign  opera- 
tions of  U.S.  companies,  and  the  highly 
controversial  tax  and  royalty  schemes 
worked  out  with  Middle  East  producing 
countries.  It  covers  new  technology,  and 
balance-of -payments  information.  It  gets 
at  demand  and  use  by  major  energy  con- 
sumers, which  is  relevant  to  possible 
hoarding  or  other  unfair  advantages, 
such  as  the  availability  of  needed  feed- 
stocks for  nonintegrated  petrochemical 
plants.  And  it  covers  structural  inf  cHTna- 
tion  bearing  on  energy  competition, 
which  is  at  the  core  of  current  policy 
concerns.  All  of  these  categories  are 
carefully  set  forth  in  the  never-imple- 
mented Shultz  task  force  report,  which 
we  have  endorsed  by  language  in  the  bill 
and  by  specific  reference  in  the  commit- 
tee report. 

My  information  provisions  cover  every 
supply  activity  from  exploration  through 
retafl  marketing  by  the  major  Integrated 
energy  companies.  This  Is  imperative  at 
a  time  when  thousands  of  independent 
retail  marketers  have  been  driven  out  of 
business.  The  Culver  provison,  adopted  in 
committee,  will  get  at  the  actions  of  the 
major  companies,  but  it  will  not  extend 
to  so-called  "mom  and  pop"  operations. 
The  committee  report  states,  and  I  quote : 

It  la  most  decidedly  not  the  committee's 
Intention  to  authorize  the  creation  of  a  mas- 
sive federal  energy  police  force,  or  to  burden 
or  harass  local  gasoline  station  operators  or 
other  smaU  business  proprietors. 

What  we  want  to  get  at  is  the  truth 
of  rumors  that  the  major  oil  companies, 
for  example,  are  storing  excess  gasoline 
in  vacant  service  stations. 

The  provisions  of  the  committee  bill 
are  most  careful  in  their  treatment  of 
confidentiality.  They  incorporate  the 
protection  for  proprietary  data  set  forth 
in  section  1905  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  but  they  compel  the  dis- 
closure of  such  data  in  a  manner  pre- 
serving its  confidentiality.  The  PEA  bill, 
with  my  amendments,  provides  that  such 
data  will  be  made  available  to  the  GAO, 
to  the  courts,  and  to  committees  of  the 
Congress,  as  well  as  to  the  general  pubUc 
in  an  aggregated  form.  Thus  we  will  have 
an  independent  check  on  the  diligence 
of  the  Administrator,  and  the  pubUc  will 
obtain  the  fruits  of  that  diligence. 

In  summary.  I  submit  that  my  pro- 
posal, which  has  been  incorporated  in 
HJR.  11793  as  reported  by  committee, 
does  everything  that  needs  to  be  done  to 
give  us  accurate  and  reliable  energy  in- 
formation. It  is  certainly  not  going  to  be 
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welcomed  by  the  major  oil  companies, 
but  neither  does  it  face  any  tl  reat  of 
Presidential   veto.   We  have  li4d 
minority  and  majority  support 
provision,  and  I  urge  each  of 
leagrues  to  support  it  as  an  integ|«l  part 
of  the  act. 

Mr.    HOUFIEU).    Mr.    Chai^nan 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  asked 
time   to   Inform   the  Members 
House  that  I  will  ask  for  a 
vote    on    the    Dingell    amendment,    as 
amended  by  the  Eckhardt  amendfient. 

Before  I  make  a  few  remarks 
point,  I  want  to  thank  the  MeiAen  of 
the  House  for  the  courtesy  thft  they 
have  shown  during  these  3  days 
debate.  The  debate  has  been  caAied  on 
at  a  high  level.  We  have  dlsag  eed  at 
times,  but  as  far  as  I  know  al 
have  been  preserved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  in  this#Meral 
Energy  Agency  an  organization  I  ill  that 
was  requested  by  the  adminlstr  itlon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  admlni  tration 
asked  for  a  Federal  Energy  Ag  ncy 
take  the  place  of  the  Federal  Energy  Of- 
fice which  was  established  by  E:  ecutive 
order  and  which  is  not  qualifle  to  re- 
ceive appropriations.  They  an  tiylng 
to  solve  this  problem  with  borroi  ed  per- 
sonnel from  the  different  ageScles  of 
Goremment.  because  they  have  n  >  money 
of  their  own  to  spend. 

I  think  the  ordeiiy  thing  for  th  s  House 
to  do  Is  to  give  an  indepeodent  sgency, 
set  Q>  normally,  as  all  otlier  indci  lendent 
agencies  are.  to  the  admtnistn  tlon  to 
attempt  to  solve  this  problem. 

This  crisis  in  energy  is  a  real  risis  in 
my  opinion,  regardless  of  why  t  Imp- 
pened.  I  have  my  own  ideas  as  to  why 
part  of  it  happened.  But  neve  -theiess 
we  are  faced  with  it.  The  peoplf  In  my 
district  are  paying  67  cents  pe^  gallon 
for  gasoline  today  and  they  it  stand- 
ing in  line  2  or  3  hours  to  get  it  Some- 
thing moat  be  done. 

If  we  in  the  Congress  fafl  to  do  our 
duty  and  give  the  admlnlstrat  on  the 
tools  wlileh  they  have  asked  for  i  i  order 
to  properly  i^proach  this  proU  m  and 
try  to  solve  it,  then  we  can  be  lamed. 
We  can  be  blamed  by  the  Americ  u  peo- 
ple, we  can  be  blamed  by  the  Pi  aident. 
and  it  degenerates  into  a  politicai  Bquab- 
Ue. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  give  tl  em  the 
tools  to  work  with,  then  it  will  I  >  up  to 
them,  and  it  will  be  tbeir  respoi  ilbUity 
to  implement  this  strongly  felt  d  sire  on 
the  part  of  the  American  pec^b  to  get 
this  Job  done.  That  Is  what  we  an  trying 
to  do,  and  that  is  why  we  have  fought 
for  3  das^  to  keep  tilings  as  near  r  as  we 
can  along  the  line  of  an  organ!  atlonal 
system.  We  must  give  them  that  tool  to 
work  with. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  that  tb  i  Stag- 
gers bOl  was  vetoed.  I  voted  or  the 
Staggers  bill.  I  voted  fw  It  in  go  id  con- 
sdenee.  Dtader  the  separation  of  Mmers, 
tlie  PreiliSeDt  had  the  right  to  ▼  to  It.  I 
do  not  agree  with  him;  I  did  not  t  dnk  he 
shoidd  have  dooe  It,  but  he  did  i  . 

That  leglslatton  was  as  to  the  fc  -m  and 
substance  of  programs  and  pro  edures 


and  powers,  whidi  the  administration 
asked  for.  and  he  got  some  things  that 
he  did  not  ask  for.  I  take  no  posltloa 
on  that. 

However,  the  President  vetoed  that  bill, 
and  one  of  the  strong  arguments  for  op- 
position that  he  gave  was  on  the  so-caUed 
rollback  provision. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  ask 
for  a  separate  vote  aa  the  roUbcMsk  provi- 
sion. I  want  the  Memben,  to  vote  accord- 
ing to  their  conscience  on  this  matter. 

So  one  may  say,  "Well,  let  him  veto 
it.  I  do  not  say  that.  I  do  not  discharge 
my  responsibility  to  this  House  and  to  my 
committee  and  to  the  Members  by  say- 
ing, "Let  him  do  this,"  because  we  are  at 
a  stalemate,  and  we  cannot  be  in  a  stale- 
mate In  this  country  and  survive.  We 
have  to  make  this  work.  This  is  one  of 
those  occasions  when  the  President  may 
not  have  all  he  wants  and  the  Congress 
cannot  have  all  it  wants.  We  are  trying 
to  reach  a  consensus  here.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  a  democracy.  It  is  only  in  a 
dictatorship  where  the  man  on  top  says, 
"I  want  it  this  way  and  you  cannot  do 
it  any  other  way."  We  have  our  Ideas  and 
we  are  trying  to  get  together  and  have  a 
consensus  so  that  we  can  make  democ- 
racy work.  It  is  in  line  with  that  that 
I  say,  let  us  eliminate  this  particular 
DingeQ-Eckhardt  amendment  and  get 
the  Job  done  that  we  have  tried  to  do  for 
the  last  3  days  and  for  the  last  6  months. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  reqidsite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Ctiairman,  I  rise  with  some  reluc- 
tance, because  I  happen  to  serve  on  both 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
as  well  as  the  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions Committee^  and  because  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment C^>erati<H)6  has  been  very  fair  about 
this  entire  matter,  but  I  think  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  should  know  that  this 
goes  a  little  deeper  than  Just  a  matter  of 
Jurisdiction  here  within  the  House. 

I  think  if  we  have  a  s^Mirate  vote  and 
if  it  is  defeated,  then  the  Congress  once 
again  is  faced  with  going  back  to  the 
people  and  telling  them  that  they  have 
done  absolutely  nothing  to  n^  back 
prices  which  are  Increasing  1  cent  here 
and  2  cents  there  on  the  price  of  gasoline. 

If  this  biU  that  we  had  before  us 
earlier  had  not  been  vetoed,  I  would  have 
been  in  the  working  for  the  passage  of 
tills  bill  and  supporting  the  chainnan  of 
the  Committee  on  Gofveminent  Opera- 
tions. However,  I  believe  this  is  the  last 
chance  the  Congress  has  to  send  a  mess- 
age, aa  was  said  in  recent  electi<»u.  to 
the  White  House  stating  that  this  is 
not  a  oae-man  Government. 

That  veto  overrode  the  wishes  of  about 
335  Ifembers  of  this  House  and  I  think 
roughly  67  Members  of  the  other  body, 
all  of  whom  represent  a  great  cross-aec- 
tioD  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  this  rollback  in  many  ways  is 
much  less  than  what  the  Independent 
Produeen  Association  said  they  could 
live  with  as  recently  as  January  of  this 
year,  at  which  time  they  indicated  they 
could  not  only  live  with  $0  per  barrri 


as  a  price  but  that  if  we  did  give  them 
that  price  they  would  have  broken  the 
back  of  the  problem  by  1980. 

Also  I  do  not  believe  that  the  passage 
of  this  bill  and  the  veto  message  that 
accompanied  the  earlier  bin  is  anything 
but  a  strawmao  put  up  when  It  said 
that  there  will  be  no  further  explora- 
tion and,  therefore,  no  further  discov- 
ery If  this  rollback  is  adopted.  I  think 
there  is  plenty  of  incentive  to  the  Inde- 
pendents. This  is  a  favor  to  the  true  in- 
dependent producers  of  this  coxmtry. 

I  feel  very  strongly  Indeed  that  we 
should  take  the  word  of  the  gentleman, 
Mr.  Simon,  who  is  now  In  charge,  al- 
though he  was  In  charge  and  then  was 
fired,  and  then  was  rehired  to  handle 
this  chaos.  When  he  stated  in  January  of 
1974  that  he  thought  that  any  price  over 
$7  a  barrel  was  a  windfall  profit.  I  do 
believe  very  strongly  that  the  House 
should  stick  to  its  guns  and  be  able  to 
go  back  and  face  the  people  and  let  them 
know  that  we  here  in  the  House  have 
tried  very  hard  to  protect  their  interest. 

I  agree  with  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Hoti- 
rncLD),  that  originally  this  bOI  was  an 
organizational  bin,  and  strictly  within 
the  purview  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  Unfortunately, 
events  have  changed  that.  And  the 
events,  I  must  say,  are  not  of  our  making, 
but  of  the  making  of  the  White  House. 
AiKl  I  am  not  picking  on  anyone  in  the 
administration  or  their  advisers.  I  think 
they  have  l>een  misguided.  In  the  first 
place,  the  President  said  we  have  no  en- 
ergy crisis.  Mr.  Simon  said  we  have  a 
very  strong  one.  So  I  Indicate  to  the 
House  my  strong  belief  that  we  should 
stick  by  om*  guns. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Dlngell-Eckhardt 
amendment  rolls  back  crude  oil  prices  to 
maximum  levels  of  $5.25  or  $7.09  per 
barrel.  New  oil,  however,  produced  by 
firms  whose  output  is  less  than  30,000 
barrels  per  day  wUI  be  exempt  from  the 
price  limitations.  New  oil  is  defined  as 
crude  from  new  properties  produced  for 
the  first  time  in  1073  and  production 
from  older  propeTttea  that  exceeds  1972 
output. 

The  amendment  will  have  the  barest 
Impact  on  retail  petroleum  product 
prices  and  mcor  pose  a  serious  disincen- 
tive to  the  reopening  of  abandoned  wells. 
Moreover,  It  will  only  Insignificantly  hit 
at  the  majors  and  with  little  effect. 

BCTAXL    FUCK    UCPACT    WILL    BK    ZMUONmCANT 

New  (dl  under  the  CLC's  two-tier  sys- 
tem accounts  for  only  17  percent  of  the 
UJ3.  petroleum  supplyflf  the  price  of  all 
this  oil.  which  Is  now  selling  for  roughly 
$10  per  barrel,  were  rolled  back  to  $5.25 
per  barrel  it  would  lower  prices  only  80 
cents  per  barrel  or  2  cents  per  gallon  of 
gasoline.  If  the  35  percent  increase  op- 
tion were  exercised  resulting  In  some 
$7.09  per  barrel  crude,  the  price  Impact 
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would  be  1  cent  per  gallon.  This  amend- 
ment will  exempt  substantial  amounts 
of  domestic  crude  from  the  rollbcu:k  esti- 
mated at  12  percent  of  d<»nestlc  crude 
or  over  1  million  barrels  per  day.  If  all 
domestic  crude  priced  at  $7.09  or  less 
would  only  achieve  retail  savings  of  1 
cent  per  gallon,  exempting  12  percent  of 
domestic  output  will  wipe  out  most  of 
even  that  minlscule  savings. 

XBX  BOLLBACK   WHX   HAVS   IXTTLX  ISfPACT 
OM   ICAJOBS'   PBOfXIS 

In  simple  terms.  78  percent  of  the 
majors'  1973  profit  Increases  were  derived 
from  overseas  operations.  Foreign  eco- 
nomic developments  are  well  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  domestic  crude  price  rollbstck. 
Additionally,  some  of  the  larger  U.S.  oil 
companies  can  qualify  for  the  30,000  bar- 
rels per  day  or  less  exemption.  Indeed, 
Standard  Oil  of  Ohio  reported  domestic 
crude  oil  production  of  25,000  barrels  per 
day  in  1973. 

THS  AMXNDICEMT   DIBCOUSAaKB   TRX   RZOPKinNG 

or  MANT  ABAin>oma>  wells 

Despite  the  DlngeU-Eckhardt  amend- 
ment exploration  and  discovery  efforts 
on  the  part  of  nonmajors  may  be  encour- 
aged because  any  new  oil  finds  can  be 
sold  at  market-determined  prices.  The 
fact  remains  that  the  amendment  pro- 
vides no  incentive  for  the  majors  to  seek 
oil  in  many  marginal  areas.  Right  now 
we  need  to  stimiilate  production  from 
all  sources. 

However,  the  establishment  of  the 
1972  base  production  period  may  effec- 
tively discourage  the  reopening  of  older 
wells.  For  example,  suppose  a  strln;>er 
well  pumped  five  barrels  a  day  during 
1972.  It  was  then  closed  in  early  1973 
because  production  dropped  to  3  barrels 
per  day.  If  that  well  were  to  be  reopened 
under  this  amendment,  its  three  barrels 
would  be  sold  at  controlled  prices.  Only 
if  production  topped  5  barrels  per  day 
eould  the  small  amount  of  additional 
crude  qualify  for  market  prices.  Ciu-- 
rently.  the  $10  per  barrel  price  provides 
the  incentive  to  operate  the  welL  This 
amendment  would  shut  it  down. 

Hie  National  Stripper  Wen  Associa- 
tion estimates  that  there  are  many  thou- 
sands of  currently  abandoned  stripper 
wells.  It  projects  that  the  $10  per  barrel 
price  wiU  reactivate  many  of  these  wells 
with  a  total  daUy  output  of  250,000  bar- 
rels per  day  or  more.  Materials  short- 
ages and  uncertainty  over  what  Con- 
gress will  do  Is  holding  up  these  efforts. 
The  re(q;>ening  of  old  wells  can  quickly 
supplement  oil  supplies  where  explora- 
tion and  drilling  activities  take  consid- 
erable time. 

In  summary,  this  amendment  cannot 
reduce  consumer  fuel  prices,  it  wlU  not 
significantly  affect  the  profits  of  the  In- 
ternational oil  giants,  and  it  can  discour- 
age the  opening  of  many  abandoned 
wells.  It  does  provide  a  spur  to  e^qptora- 
Uon  and  drUUng  although  these  efforts 
require  time  to  bear  fruit  The  amend- 
ment appear*  to  be  an  attempt  to  mildly 
slap  the  majors  on  the  hand,  fntnimtot 
impact  on  medium  and  small  producers, 
uul  provide  ft  little  window  dressing  for 
Irate  oonstitue&ti. 


Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  wiU  listen  to  this  proposi- 
tion for  a  moment,  the  strimwr  wells 
were  not  covered  under  this  act,  they  are 
not  covered  imder  the  Dingdl  amend- 
ment, and  they  are  not  covered  under  my 
amenidment  to  the  DingeU  amendment. 
The  example  which  the  gentleman 
gave  of  a  weU  that  was  a  stripper  weU 
which  went  out  of  production  and  came 
back  into  production  is  this:  It  is  sim- 
ply exempted  from  the  AUocation  Act 
and  from  the  EcMiomic  Stabilization 
Act.  There  is  nothing  under  this  act 
which  alters  the  exemption  of  stripper 
weU  coverage  in  those  original  acts.  Tlie 
stripper  wells  are  excluded  from  this 
act,  as  is  the  otJier  production. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUlnois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wlU  not  yield  further. 

I  ttiink  this  simply  illustrates  the  dan- 
ger of  legislating  in  this  manner,  adopt- 
ing this  kind  of  an  amendment  in  this 
fashion  on  this  fioor.  because  as  I  read 
and  interpret  that  amendment,  if  that 
wdl  was  closed  down,  unless  it  exceeds 
the  original  production  and  gets  back,  up 
to  more  than  five  barrels  a  day,  that  oil 
is  going  to  be  classified  as  new  oil. 
Therefore  it  is  going  to  be  roUed  back. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  the  gentleman 
WiU  yield  further,  that  is  absolutely  in- 
correct. The  definition  of  a  stripper  weU 
in  the  Allocation  Act  which  was  before 
oiu:  committee  Is  a  w^  producing  less 
than  10  barrds  per  day. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  The  gen- 
tleman is  now  not  speaking  of  this  act; 
he  Is  speaking  of  the  earlier  act  that  was 
passed  in  December  of  last  year. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Through  the  coUo- 
quy  of  myself,  Mr.  Hoiton,  and  Mr. 
HoLirixLo,  it  was  clearly  established  that 
this  act  does  not  give  any  additional  au- 
thority borond  the  authority  which  ex- 
isted in  the  previous  act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  move  to  strike  the  neces- 
sary number  of  words. 

I  would  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
those  very  anxious  and  nervous  ccd- 
leagues  who  were  not  present  here  dur- 
ing the  debate  today  or  s^esterday  that 
their  haste  111  becomes  than,  as  the  effort 
to  knock  out  this  roUback  provision  ill 
becomes  this  House.  We  have  been  told 
that  we  face  a  stalemate,  and  that  means, 
of  course,  that  we  are  8t<H>ped  because 
two  parties  come  Into  disagreement.  The 
roUback  provision  in  this  bill  is  signif- 
icantly different  than  the  roUback  provi- 
sion In  the  bill  vetoed  by  the  President, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  in  order  to  re- 
solve that  stalemate,  if  It  continues,  that 
It  Is  Incumbent  upon  this  House  that  it 
yield  totally  to  the  Executive.  Tet  that  Is 
precisely  what  it  is  being  luged  to  do. 

Maybe  the  Members  do  not  get  the 
message,  but  I  can  teU  them  that  the 
disenchantment  with  the  Congreas  arises 
over  Its  ready  wlUlngness  to  grant  blank- 
check  authority  to  the  Executive  and  to 


avoid  making  any  determined  definition 
of  policy  on  its  own  part.  Some  of  that 
criticism  has  come  In  recent  days  from 
some  of  my  difvtlngulshed  coUeagues  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  "Hiey  cannot  have 
It  both  ways.  They  cannot  criticize  us 
for  not  paying  attention  to  the  details  of 
legislation,  and  at  the  same  time  criticize 
us  for  just  imburdening  everything  onto 
the  Presidoit.  I  do  not  want  to  unburden 
everything  onto  the  President,  or  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

If  there  Is  to  be  a  roUback,  I  want  It 
to  be  a  roUback  mandated  here.  I  would 
prefer  that  there  was  much  more  detaU 
in  this  legislation.  I  beUeve  that  we  have 
a  responsIbiUty  as  a  legislative  body  to 
give  directions. 

I  do  not  lEnow  who  is  going  to  be  in  the 
OfiBce  of  the  Administrator  of  Energy  in 
the  next  week.  I  can  teU  the  Members, 
though,  that  when  I  was  a  boy  in  school, 
we  used  to  have  the  "Simcm  says"  say- 
ings. I  have  been  listening  to  Simon's 
sayings  for  quite  a  number  of  days,  and 
Simon  has  been  saying  clearly  and  loud- 
ly that  we  need  to  give  2  cents  more  here. 
4  cents  more  here,  and  5  cents  more  here. 
I  have  yet  to  hear  Simon  say  a  single, 
damned  word  that  makes  sense  about  re- 
solving scarcity  or  dealing  with  the  need 
for  more  equitable  distribution  of  sup- 
pUes.  But  I  do  know  that  lines  grow  long- 
er across  this  Nation. 

Prices  escalate  ever  higher.  My  friend 
from  California  (Mr.  Holifiku))  says 
67  cents.  Up  my  way  it  is  69  cents,  69.9 
cents  a  gaUon  for  gasoline,  and  It  is  going 
to  keep  going  higher.  If  Mr.  Simon  con- 
tinues to  say,  my  Judgment  is  that  he 
WiU  resolve  the  problem  of  scarcity  by 
a  doUar  a  gaUon  gasoline  and  that  wlU 
cause  mough  of  the  lower  paid  portion 
of  our  economy  to  move  out  of  the  mar- 
ket so  that  they  wiU  not  be  donandlng 
gas.  It  win  take  some  of  the  more  com- 
fortable ones  and  reduce  significantly 
their  abiUty  to  demand  gas. 

We  are  yielding  here  not  <mly  to  Mr. 
Simon  says  and  the  entreaties  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  not  to  do 
anything  to  thwart  the  President's  de- 
mand that  we  let  him  dot  the  "i's"  and 
cross  the  "fs."  but  we  are  ignoring  the 
needs  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  remind  my  good  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia who  preceded  me  in  the  weU  that 
this  is  not  the  last  biU  we  are  going  to 
have  on  energy.  This  is  a  housekeeping 
bin.  It  Is  not  an  energy  bUl.  It  is  a  bm  to 
provide  a  means  for  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  to  get  going.  If  we  want 
to  take  care  of  prices,  if  we  want  to  take 
care  of  excess  profits,  we  wiU  have  plenty 
of  chance  to  do  it.  This  is  not  th*  proper 
vehicle. 

Mr.  Simon,  whoee  name  has  been 
kicked  around  on  the  fioor  by  many  of 
the  Members  here,  said  to  me  the  other 
day,  "Tou  know.  I  used  to  think  I  was  a 
good  administrator  and  I  would  be  if  I 
had  anybody  to  administer."  Actually, 
he  said.  "I  have  been  unable  to  recruit 
people  to  do  this  Job." 

He  is  woi^lng  many  hours  a  day  and 
many  of  his  staff,  irtio  have  c<»ne  with 
him  on  loan,  are  actually  working  many 
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hours  a  day.  Mr.  Simon  is 
ficulty  recruiting  staff 
eral  Energy  OfBce  rigfat  now  Is 
under  a  mere  ExecutiTe  order. 
What  this  bill  seeks  to  do  Is 
a  reason  for  being,  so  that 
come  abocuxl  and  do  the  very 
^     job  we  need  to  do.  We  need  to 
energy.  We  need  to  make  rules 
ulations  for  conservation  and 
of  energy.  We  need  to  do  the 
which    is    necessary    to 
sources  of  energy  for  this  country, 

We  do  not  want  to  keep  this 
In  the  posture  of  trying  to  divld 
city.  What  we  want  to  do  Is 
position  where  there  will  be 
energy  for  everybody.  An 
step  to  accomplish  this  is  the 
of    this    bill    for    the    Federal 
Administration. 

Now,  as  I  mentioned,  there 
other  bills  coming  along.  I  th^ 
the  way  to  deal  with  excess 
do  it  in  the  ordinary  way.  The 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means,  I  am 
working  very  hard  on  a  bill  tc 
excess  profits  resxiltiug  from  ttt 
crisis. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  tha 
the  way  to  handle  this  problei  i 
all,  we  should  not  deal  with 
much  as  we  should  deal   witi 
profits.  I  say  that  all  profit  is 
and  all  profit  is  not  bad.  If  we 
to  do  the  things  in  this  coimftr 
make  the  investments  which  we 
in  order  to  provide  the  energy 
for  the  future  which  we  must 
will  be  necessary  to  Invest  some 
lion  within  the  next  few  years  in 
les   and   new   wells   and   the 
cannot  do  that  unless  we 
profits;  so  the  way  to  measure 
or  not  these  companies  have 
Is  not  by  what  they  make  today 
the  prices  are.  but  what  the  prc^t 
the  end  of  the  year, 

This  is  the  type  of  bill  which 
mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means 
out  and  which  I  dare  say  will 
result  in  reduction  of  the  cost  of 
to  the  oonsumor. 

But.  it  will  result  hi 
without  reduction  in  gas<riiiie, 
again  remind  my  coUeagiies 
we  are  trying  to  do  in  this 
now  is  to  produce  more  energy, 
duce  more  gasoUne:  not  to  . 
Pnnkiv,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
prediice  more  by  roUing  prices 
this  particular  stage  of  the  game 
be  that  prices  are  going  too  hlgl 
they  have,  we  handle  it  hi  the 
way  tity  excess  profits  tax.  whk  i 
sure  tfaa.  Ways  and  Means 
will  bring  out  and  which  I  am 
House  will  pass  and  the 
adopt. 

Mr.  caialrian,  let  me  Just 
tbing  about  the  attitude  of  othei 
who  are  not  Members  of  this 
this  bOL  I  have  been  trying  to 
todajr  If  the  rollback  amendmen 
ceptable.  I  find  it  is  not  acc^ita^. 
shnilar  to  the  mtyvlskm  wlileb 
the  veto  d  tha  Eknergeney 
I  do  not  think  the  people  of  thl 
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try  want  another  veto.  I  think  they  want 
legislation.  I  think  they  want  more  gaso- 
line and  more  enngy.  This  Is  not  yield- 
ing to  the  executive,  because,  as  my  good 
friend  from  CaliftHnla  knows,  if  there 
is  a  necessity  to  bring  out  a  bill  to  roll 
back  prices  later  on,  he  will  have  the 
rdiicle  to  do  it.  Do  not  do  it  on  a  house- 
keeping bill.  That  is  alll  ask. 

Mr.  PREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  supported  the 
rollback  provisions,  and  frankly  was 
ready  to  override  the  veto.  However,  it 
appears  at  this  point  that  we  are  at  a 
point  where  we  have  the  basic  choice  of 
either  killing  this  legislation  or  pas^ng  it 
and  at  least  getting  something  we  can  go 
to  the  American  people  with. 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  have 
changed  my  desire  to  have  a  rollback.  I 
believe  in  this,  but  I  do  not  necessarily 
think  we  can  get  there  from  here.  Let  us 
take  what  we  can.  and  let  us  go  back 
again  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  and  roll 
back  in  another  provlsiCD. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  pass  this  bill  with- 
out passing  the  amendment  that  has  to 
do  with  the  rollback  is  to  create  a  cornu- 
copia without  fruit;  is  to  produce  a 
watchdog  without  teeth;  to  produce  an 
automobile  without  a  gasoline  tank. 

We  can  talk  all  we  want  to  about  It 
being  Just  a  vehicle,  but  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  prepared  now  for 
us  to  produce  a  vehicle  which  carries 
something  to  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  somewhat  dlffleult 
for  me,  a  Member  from  the  Southwest, 
to  take  this  odd  position  and  to  talk  in 
favor  of  a  rollback,  but  I  think  it  is  nec- 
essary for  every  Member  of  this  House 
to  try  to  weigh  the  equities  involved  in 
the  nature  of  a  rollback  which  we  put 
into  effect.  It  must  do  two  things.  It  must 
cut  back  prices  of  gasoline  and  of  dlesel 
fuel  that  is  used  in  trucks,  the  dlesel  fuel 
that  is  costing  the  fishermen  of  my  coast 
so  much  money  that  they  are  going  out 
of  business  unless  something  is  done. 

Itierefore,  I  am  for  a  rollback.  I  voted 
for  a  rollback  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  I  shaU  vote  for  a  rollback  here 
in  the  full  House,  but  when  I  support 
that  rollback,  I  want  to  answer  the  legiti- 
mate contentions  that  have  been  made 
by  elements  of  the  oil  Industry,  and  have 
indeed  been  made  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

That  is.  that  such  a  rollback  should 
not  prevent  those  who  produce  80  jiercent 
of  the  new  oU.  those  who  nm  the  risk  of 
exploration,  from  continuing  to  nm  that 
risk  and  continuing  to  gain  the  capital 
necessary'in  order  to  bring  that  deep 
oO  up.  to  bring  in  oO  from  offshore. 

Now,  I  know  that  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  Is  going  to 
say  that  30,000  barrels  a  day  is  a  "pretty 
big  man."  Sure  it  is.  But  it  is  a  puny 


midget  compared  to  the  major  oH  com- 
panies. 

I  am  not  here  to  support  persons  in 
the  oil  industry  merely  because  they  are 
little.  I  am  here  to  try  to  support  a  com- 
petitive oil  industry,  in  which  an  ollg(4)- 
oly  composed  of  a  few  giant  oil  com- 
panies is  controlling  the  production  of 
oil  and  cutting  off  the  flow  of  oil  from 
overseas. 

Incidentally,  the  New  Yoric  Times  re- 
cently ran  an  article  saying  that  for- 
eign production  in  foreign  ships  con- 
trolled by  U.S.  corporations  was  stand- 
ing off  in  the  harbor  of  New  York  and 
the  oil  oligopoly  was  refusing  to  deliver 
that  oil  because  they  did  not  like  the 
allocation  pro\isIons  of  our  law. 

I  am  for  creating  a  situation  In  which 
we  have  healthy  competition  with  those 
major  companies.  That  is  the  reason  I 
offered  the  Eckhardt  amendment  to  the 
Dingell  amendment.  I  think  it  Is  the  an- 
swer to  the  problem  of  bringing  oil  to  the 
surface. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  is  a  good 
bill,  and  I  believe  this  is  a  good  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELXb  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  correct  my  colleagues.  There  are  cer- 
tain ^ts  which  I  regret  the  ranking  ml- 
norit^nember  did  not  understand  and 
wliich  his  colleagues  do  not  understand. 
First  of  all,  the  amendment  does  not 
cover  stripper  oil.  That  should  be  plain. 
Second  of  all,  it  decontrols  new  oU 
produced  by  everyone  who  produces  less 
than  30,000  barrels  a  day.  Tbia  will  pro- 
vide an  incentive,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  pointed  out. 

Last  of  all.  It  will  provide  a  significant 
rollback  on  old  oil  which  must  continue 
to  be  produced  and  even  contlnae  to  be 
produced  by  thqee  whose  oil  would  be  de- 
controlled by  *  the  Dingell-Eckhardt 
amendment. 

Last  of  all,  it  does  something  else:  It 
rolls  back  prices,  which  it  does  falily.  It 
rolls  them  back  to  what  the  Adminis- 
trator of  FEO  has  said  is  the  long-term 
price  of  oU.  It  will  save  the  American 
people  something  like  $4  billion  a  year.  It 
will  roll  back  the  cost  of  gasoline  about  4 
cents  a  gallon. 

That  is  what  it  does,  and  if  the  Mem- 
bers have  heard  comidalnts  about  inade- 
quacy of  supply,  they  can  say  it  is  ffoing 
to  stimulate  new  producticm  and  it  is  not 
going  to  decrease  production.  We  get  the 
best  of  all  worlds  under  this  amendment. 
Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word  in  order  to  an- 
swer the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentleman 
seeking  recognition  ? 
Mr.  CARTER.  I  am.  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  ia 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
House  well  knows,  I  have  voted  for  every 
rollback  until  the  present  time.  I  voted 
for  the  rollback  yesterday,  but  I  find  to 
my  sorrow  that  I  was  wrong.  I  want  to 
tell  the  Members  why. 
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This  so-caBed  Dingell-Eckhardt 
amendment  would  exempt  30,000  barrels 
a  day  for  one  company.  They  say  that  ts 
not  much. 

I  want  to  tell  the  Members  that  the 
largest  oil  well  in  Texas,  Old  Spindletop, 
produced  25.000  barrels  per  day.  This  is 
big  production,  and  right  there  is  a  loop- 
hole through  which  you  could  throw  the 
entire  Capitol  if  it  were  possible. 

It  is  a  tremendously  bad  amendment. 
It  is  not,  as  they  say,  a  rollback  at  all. 

Now,  let  me  go  into  the  figures  con- 
cerning this.  Thirty  thousand  barrels  a 
day  would  mean  900.000  barrels  in  1 
month,  and  in  1  year,  it  would  mean  10.8 
million  barrels,  and  if  it  is  selling  at  $10 
a  barrel,  it  would  be  $108  million  for  one 
30,000-barrel-a-day  production,  and  one 
company. 

I  submit  to  the  Members  that  there 
are  50  to  100  of  these  producers  in  the 
United  States  today,  and  that  the  profit 
for  one  producer  in  a  year  v,  ould  be  $72 
million,  and  for  100  such  i  reducers  it 
would  be  $7.2  billion. 

For  that  reason,  my  friends,  I  say  to 
you  that  this  rollback  Is  not  a  true  roll- 
back, and  I  mean  It  from  here->-the  heart. 
If  you  will  come  up  with  a  true  rollback, 
I  will  vote  for  it  as  I  have  voted  for 
others,  but  this  is  not  a  true  rollback. 

I  do  say  that  it  is  an  escape  valve  for 
many  large  oil  companies  throughout 
the  country.  You  know,  we  could  listen 
to  some  ol  our  lawyers  here.  They  know 
how  to  hunt  loopholes  and  find  them. 
I  say  that  this  is  a  loophole  for  the  large 
companies. 

Theref(H«.  today  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  this  because  it  is  not  a  true  roll- 
back. I  urge  the  people  of  this  House 
who  really  know  the  feeling  of  the  people 
On  this  country  to  vote  against  this 
amendment  If  it  is  brought  up  for  a 
separate  vote. 

Mr.  MTT.FORD.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentlemeui. 

Mr.  MELPORD.  Will  the  gentleman 
be  able  to  tell  me  what  companies  he  is 
talking  about?  In  Texas  the  average 
stripper  wdls  take  about  8  barrels  a  day. 

Mr.  CARTER.  We  are  not  talking 
about  strippers  in  this  case.  I  thought 
it  was  necessary  to  bring  this  up  and 
clear  the  air  on  It,  because  I  feel  you 
should  know  the  truth  on  this  matter 
and  I  am  telling  you  the  truth. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  DUnois.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nUnois.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  on  his  frank 
statement  and  also  point  out  that 
Standard  Oil  of  Ohio  reported  domestic 
crude  oil  production  of  25,000  barrels 
per  day  In  1973.  So  yoiu*  famous  Dingell- 
Eckhardt  amendment  would  mean  that 
a  big  producer  like  Standard  Oil  of 
Ohio  Is  in  the  dear. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  everybody 
wants  to  vote  and  I  know  it  is  time  to 
quit  and  I  am  very  reluctant  to  enter 
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into  this  debate  at  this  late  hour. 
However,  I  am  going  to  take  my  full  5 
minutes,  so  you  may  as  well  listen  Just 
a  Uttle  bit,  if  you  will,  please. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  beoi  sitting  in 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  all  of 
this  week  and  all  of  last  week  and  really 
almost  since  before  the  Christmas  h<di- 
days  during  the  period  that  we  have  been 
working  on  this  problem  of  energy  pro- 
duction and  taxation.  I  know  it  is  a  very 
complicated  problem. 

When  I  first  started  on  this  problem  1 
voted  for  a  rollback,  back  in  December  I 
think  it  was.  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  that  was  an  tmwise  vote. 

I  hope  that  if  you  do  not  want  to  Ksten 
to  all  I  have  to  say,  you  will  at  least  take 
advantage  of  all  the  hours  I  spent  sitting 
and  thinking  and  listening  to  other  people 
arguing  about  this. 

We  have  tinkered  aroimd  with  our 
wonderful  capitalistic  system  so  long 
that  we  have  overmedicated  the  baby  and 
have  gotten  ourselves  into  a  mess.  The 
mess  we  find  ourselves  in  right  now  is 
that  we  cannot  get  a  piece  of  legislation 
passed  by  which  we  can  move  forward. 
We  need  to  do  that.  We  need  to  separate 
our  problems  and  deal  with  them  one 
at  a  time.  So,  if  for  no  other  reason,  I 
believe  we  should  separate  the  rollback 
from  this  particular  problem  and  move 
ahead,  but  I  am  convinced  the  wisest 
thing  to  do  with  the  petroleum  and 
energy  companies  is  to  tax  them  just  as 
we  do  other  businesses  in  the  United 
States  and  not  sepsu^te  them  out  or  do 
anything  else  to  them.  I  am  going  to  stick 
to  that  principle  and  try  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Members  of  this  Congress 
to  vote  like  that  when  we  get  an  energy 
bill  from  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

I  think  that  is  the  wisest  and  soundest 
way  to  proceed.  I  think  the  less  we  be- 
gin to  monkey  around  with  this  system 
and  let  the  system  work,  the  better  off 
we  will  be. 

So  I  would  urge  all  of  the  Members 
who  are  Interested  in  getting  an  in- 
creased gasoline  supply  for  the  consiun- 
ers  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  to  get  on 
with  the  production  of  more  fuel  so  as 
to  make  us  as  nearly  self-sufficient  as 
we  can  possibly  become,  to  quit  tinkering 
with  the  system. 

I  think  that  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  is  going  to  come  out  with  a 
soimd  proposal,  and  one  that  will  allow 
us  to  start  to  tax  these  oil  companies 
like  everybody  else  is  taxed.  And  that  is 
the  real  problem  when  it  come  to  the 
petroleum  corporations.  We  cannot  reg- 
ulate the  price  of  the  oil  because  the 
price  is  set  on  the  world  market,  and 
it  is  set  by  demand  and  supply.  We  have 
been  fooling  around  with  this  for  a  year 
now,  and  it  has  not  worked.  Each  time 
we  have  fooled  around  with  it  we  seem 
to  dig  ourselves  in  deeper.  I  say  to  my 
colleagues  let  us  vote  down  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  DnrcEU.)  and  let  us  get 
on  with  the  business.  I  pledge  to  the 
Members  that  I  will  try  to  get  a  bill 
out  here  by  which  we  can  tax  these  ofl 
companies  as  they  ought  to  be  taxed,  and 


I  think  that  we  are  about  to  get  such 
a  biU. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  to- 
day we  are  being  asked  to  pass  HA. 
11793,  the  proposed  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration Act.  Passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  supposedly,  "conserve  scarce 
energy  supplies,  insure  fair  and  reason- 
able consumer  prices  for  such  suppUes, 
prcHnote  the  expansion  of  readily-usable 
energy  sources,  and  assist  in  developing 
policies  and  plans  to  meet  the  energy 
needs  of  the  Nation." 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  reasons 
why  I  rise  in  opposition  to  HJl.  11793. 
Let  me  outline  a  few:  first  this  Congress 
is  again  going  to  be  responsible — if  this 
bill  passes,  and  it  appears  it  will — ^for 
creating  an  agency  that  will  do  constant 
battle  with  the  free  market  system  and 
will  hamstring  the  ability  to  provide  ade- 
quate supphes  of  energy  to  consumers  in 
this  coimtry;  second,  it  is  basically,  an 
anti-free-market  bill;  third,  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  well  know  that  there 
are  already  too  many  laws  on  the  books 
in  this  field.  Over-legislation  kill  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  a  bloated  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy,  have  contributed  to  the 
energy-shortage  problems,  not  solved 
them.  This  bill  we  are  asked  to  vote  for 
today  moves  in  precisely  the  wrong  direc- 
tion by  strangling  the  very  system  that 
has  produced  the  lowest  prices  of  any 
nation  in  the  world;  fourth,  in  my  judg- 
ment, this  bill,  in  the  name  of  protecting 
the  consumer,  is  really  basically  anti- 
consumer  in  that  it  takes  away  the  deci- 
sionmaking power  of  the  consiuner  and 
gives  this  power  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

In  a  free  market  the  consiuner  is  king. 
I  only  wish  that  all  Members  of  the 
House  had  taken  the  time  to  read  care- 
fully all  38  pages  of  this  legislation  be- 
cause there  are  numerous  phrases  trans- 
ferlng  vast  amounts  of  power  to  this 
agency.  And.  fifth,  the  alternative  to  this 
bill  is  the  free  market  system,  and  the 
Congress  shoiild  be  working  actively  to 
allow  this  free  enterprise  ssrstem  to  woric 
instead  of  constantly  finding  ways  of 
hamstringing  and  interrupting  it. 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  (Mr.  Alexandkh)  , 
which  establishes  May  15,  1973,  as  the 
base  period  price  for  propane. 

This  amendment  will  correct  the  un- 
fair and  inequitable  burden  being  borne 
by  propane  ccmsumers  in  Kansas  and 
throughout  the  country.  Over  the  course 
of  the  past  year,  propane  users  have  been 
confronted  with  skyrocketing  price  in- 
creases, in  some  instances  as  much  as 
520  percent,  of  this  fuel. 

Ironically,  these  price  incresises  have 
come  not  as  a  result  of  any  shortage  in 
the  supply  of  propane;  nor  have  they 
come  as  a  result  of  any  distribution 
problems.  Rather,  the  soaring  pn^iane 
price  increases  have  come  as  a  result 
of  the  pricing  pohcies  Initiated  by  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  and  the  Federal 
Energy  Office. 

Up  until  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  pricing 
regulations  governing  propane  permitted 
refiners  to  pass  through  added  produc- 
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tion  costs — totally  unrelated  to  tf  e  pro- 
diictlon  of  propane — to  propan  t  con- 
sumers. In  effect,  pn^iane  uset  i  have 
been  underwriting  the  production  costs 
of  otber  fuels. 

Needless  to  say,  this  has  p^ 
patently  inequitable  burden  ui 
shoulders  of  propan^  iisers.  I 
Kansas,  a  vast  majority  of  rural : 
use  this  fuel  to  heat  their  homes, 
their  crops,  power  their  trucks. 
their  grain.  The  Federal  Govex 
through  these  regulations,  has 
ing  this  segment  of  the  popula^ 
well  as  individuals  living  on  fii 
comes,  to  assume  the  additlc 
tacked  onto  propane  prices. 

On  February  4, 1  Introduced  Ic 
to  correct  this  situation.  While 
differed  from  the  amendment 
now  in  that  it  established  a 
reflecting  the  highest  price  of 
finer   between   December   1,    191 
January  31, 1973, 1  think  that  the : 
1973,  date  is  quite  workable,  and 
the  effect  of  reducing  propane 
throughout  the  country. 

On  February  5,  some  51  of  n  y  col- 
leagues Joined  me  in  an  ai^ieal  to  ]  Meral 
Energy  OfDce  Administrator,  Wil  am  E. 
Simon,  for  FEO  to  go  beyond  H  i  Feb- 
ruary 1  propane  pricing  regi  ations 
which  froze  the  price  of  propan<  at  its 
highest  level  in  history.  FEO  did  i  sspond 
to  our  collective  concern  with  a  "  larifl- 
cation"  of  its  regulations.  Howeve  ',  pro- 
pane prices  still  have  not  been  r  duced 
to  the  levels  that  had  been  anticipt  «d. 

I  feel  that  a  permanent  leg  dative 
solution  is  warranted.  Mr.  Alex,  itocr's 
amendment  offers  the  needed  n  lief  to 
pnHMme  users  in  Kansas  and  thrci  u^out 
the  country.  I  rise  in  support  f  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  i  o  fur- 
ther amendments,  to  be  offerc  I,  the 
question  is  on  the  committee  amet  Iment 
to.  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  an  mded. 

llie  committee  amendment  in  t  le  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amende  1,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rt  le,  the 
Conunittee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rot  ;;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resxuied  thd  chair, 
Mr.  FLTMT.-^iairman  of  the  Conanittee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stat^of  the 
Union,  reported  that  the  Committje  hav- 
ing liad  under  consideratioa  t  le  bill 
(HH.  11793)  to  reorganize  and  (|nsoli- 
date  certain  functions  of  the 
Government  in  a  new  Federal 
Administration  in  order  to  promofc  more 
efficient  management  of  such  fm  stions, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  788,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  t  ith  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Con^iittee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded 
amendment  to  the  committee 
ment   in   the   nature   of   a  su^titute 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  '^  liole? 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker  I  de- 
mand a  separate  vote  on  the  amo:  Iment 


ederal 
Energy 


at  pace  19  at  the  end  of  line  7, 


was  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mich' 


the 


any 
4nend- 


whlch 


igan  (Mr.  Dmcmx)  as  amended  by  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  CMr.  EcatHAanr) . 

The  SPEAKER.  The  derk  will  report 
the  amendment  on  which  a  separate  vote 
has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dmocu.:  Psg« 
19  at  the  end  of  line  7  strike  the  semicolon 
and  add  the  following:  "The  Administrate', 
In  exercising  the  functions  transferred  by 
this  Act,  may  not  fix  t^e  price  for  domestic 
crude  oil  higher  than  the  price  prevailing  In 
the  United  States  on  May  15,  1973,  plus  91.30 
per  b«rrel;  or  •8.25  per  barrel  plus  35  per  cen- 
tum there<rf.  If  he  finds  it  consistent  with 
the  purpoaes  of  this  Act,  provided  however. 
That  DO  limitation  on  mandate  contained 
herein  shall  apply  to  or  affect  any  producer 
of  new  crude  petroleum  who,  together  with 
all  persons  who  control,  or  are  controlled  by 
or  under  common  control  with  such  pro- 
ducer, produces  net  to  his  working  Interests 
not  more  than  30,000  barrels  of  crude  oil 
per  day,  ao  as  to  prevent  such  producer  from 
selling  that  new  crude  petroleum  without 
respect  to  the  celling  price.  However,  if  the 
amount  of  crude  petroleum  produced  and 
sold  In  any  month  subsequent  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section  is  less  than  the 
base  production  control  level  t<x  that  prop- 
erty for  that  month,  any  new  crude  petro- 
leum produced  from  that  property  during 
any  subsequent  month  may  not  be  sold  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  tintil  an  amount  <tf 
the  new  crude  petroleum  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  amount  of  crude  petro- 
leum actually  produced  from  that  property 
during  the  earlier  month  and  the  base  pro- 
duction control  level  for  that  prc^erty  for 
the  earlier  month  has  been  sold  at  or  below 
its  celling  price. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
(A)  the  term  "base  production  control  level" 
tar  m  partlciOar  month  for  a  particular  prop- 
erty means: 

(i)  if  crude  petroleiim  was  produced  and 
sold  from  that  property  in  every  month  ot 
1972,  the  total  number  of  barrels  of  domestic 
crude  petroleum  produced  and  sold  from  that 
property  in  the  same  month  of  1972; 

(U)  If  crude  petroleum  was  not  produced 
and  sold  from  that  property  in  every  montli 
of  1972,  the  total  number  of  barrels  of  do- 
mestic crude  petroleum  produced  and  sold 
from  that  property  In  1972  divided  by  12. 

(B)  the  term  "property"  means  the  right 
which  arises  from  a  lease  or  from  a  fee  In- 
terest to  produce  domestic  crude  petroleum. 

(C)  the  term  "new  cnwle  petroleum"  means 
the  total  number  of  ^amls  of  domestic  crude 
petroleum  produced  and  sold  from  a  property 
In  a  specific  month  less  the  base  production 
control  level  for  that  property. 

Mr.  HORTON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Rzcoxo. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

BCCOXDKD   VOTK 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

llie  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  163.  noes  216, 
not  voting  52,  as  followi: 


IBoU  No.  70) 
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Abdnor 

Drover 

Peyser 

Ataus 

Oude 

Pike 

Adams 

Ounter 

Pnoe.ni. 

Addabbo 

Rangel 

Andrews, 

Harrington 

Bees 

N.Dak. 

Harsh* 

Begula 

Annimzlo 

Hectaler,  W.  Va.  Reuas 

Aapln 

Rlegle 

Barrett 

Hetns 

Blnaldo 

Bennett 

Helstoakl 

Bodino 

BevlU 

Hicks 

Boe 

Blaggl 

Holtzman 

Rogers 

Bieater 

Howard 

RoncaUo,  N.T. 

Bingham 

Hungate 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Blatnik 

Johnson,  Oallf 

Roush 

Boland 

Jones,  N.C. 

Roy 

Brademas 

Jones,  Tenn. 

StOermaln 

Breckinridge 

Jordan 

Sarasln 

Brlnkley 

Kastenmeler 

Sarbanea 

Brown,  Oallf . 

Klucsynskl 

Schetle 

Burke.  Calif. 

Koch 

Schroeder 

Burke.  Mass. 

Kyros 

SeiberUng 

Burilson.  Mo. 

LatU 

Slkes 

Carney,  Ohio 

LeggeU 

Slack 

Chlsholm 

Lent 

Snyder 

Clancy 

Lujan 

Staggers 

Claric 

Luken 

Stanton, 

Cohen 

McDade 

James  V. 

Conte 

Mmcdonald 

Stark 

Conyers 

Madden 

Steele 

Cotter 

Mathls.aa. 

Stokes 

Coughlln 

StubUefleld 

Cronm 

Manoll 

Stuokey 

Culver 

Meeds 

Studds 

Daniels,          • 

Metcalfe 

Symington 

Domlnlck  V. 

Meavlnaky 

Thompson,  N.J 

Delaney 

MlUer 

Tbone 

Denholm 

Mlnish 

Dent 

Mink 

TTdaU 

DloseU 

Mltcbsu.  Md. 

Van  Deerlln 

Donohue 

MltcbeU.  N.T. 

Vander  Veen 

Drinan 

Moakley 

Vanik 

Dulskl 

MoUoban 

Vigorlto 

Eckbardt 

Morgan 

Waldle 

Edwards.  Calif 

Moss 

Walsh 

BUberg 

Murphy,  m. 

Wampler 

Fldi 

Murtha 

Whalen 

Flood 

Natcber 

WUson, 

Foley 

Nedd 

Charles  H., 

Ford 

Nichols 

Calif. 

Oaydoe 

Nix 

Wolff 

Olalmo 

Obey 

WyUe 

Oilman 

O'Bara 

Tates 

Oinn 

Owens 

Tatron 

Orasao 

Patten 

Toung,  Oa. 

Oreen,  Pa. 

Perkins 
NOES— 216 

Zablockl 

Alexander 

Conlan 

Gray 

Anderson, 

Gorman 

Green,  Oreg. 

Calif. 

Crane 

Gross 

Anderson,  HI. 

Daniel,  Dan 

Gubeer 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Daniel.  Robert 

Guyer 

Archer 

W..  Jr. 

EUey 

Arends 

Daniel  son 

HamUton 

Ashbrook 

Davis.  Oa. 

Hammer- 

Ashley 

Davis,  ac. 

achmldt 

Bafalla 

Davis.  Wis. 

Baker 

Dellenback 

Hansen,  Idaho 

T^^|f»n^n 

Dennis 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Beard 

VtirmtnAl 

Hastings 

Bergland 

Devlne 

HUlls 

Blackbtim 

Dickinson 

HInshaw 

Boggs 

Dom 

Hogan 

Boiling 

Downing 

Holifleld 

Bo  wen 

Dtmcan 

Holt 

Bray 

duPont 

Horton 

Breauz 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Hoamer 

Broomfleld 

Brlenbom 

Huber 

Brotzman 

Esch 

Hutchinson 

Brown,  Mich. 

Eshleman 

Ichord 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

Evans,  Colo. 

BroyhlU.Va. 

Svlns,Tenn. 

Johnson,  C<do. 

FaaceU 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Burgener 

Plndley 

Jones,  Ala. 

Btirke,  PU. 

Fisher 

Kazen 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Flowers 

Kemp 

BuUer 

Flynt 

Ketchum 

Byron 

King 

Carter 

KuykendaU 

Casey,  Tex. 

Frellnghuysen 

Landgrebe 

Cederberg 

Freneel 

Landrum 

Frey 

Lehman 

Chappell 

Froehllch 

Utton 

Clawaon,  Dd 

Fuqua 

Cleveland 

Oettys 

Long.Md. 

Cochran 

Gibbons 

Lott 

C<dUer 

Ooldwater 

McClory 

OoUlns.Tex. 

Oonsalez 

McCloskey 

Oonable 

Ooodllng 

McCoUlatar 

MoCoimack 

Price,  Tex. 

Steed 

McBwen 

Pritchard 

Steelman 

McFUl 

Quie 

Stelger,  Arte. 

McKay 

QtiUlen 

Stelgar,  Wis. 

fj>/1lgan 

Railsback 

Stephens 

Rarlck 

Symma 

Mallary 

Rhodes 

Talcott 

Mann 

Roberts 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Marasltl 

Robinson.  Va. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Robiaon,  N.T. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Roncallo,  Wyo 

.  Thornton 

Mathlas.  Calif 

Rose 

Towell.  Ner. 

Mayne 

Rousselot 

miman 

Melcher 

Roybal 

Vander  Jagt 

Michel 

Runnels 

Veysey 

MUford 

Ruppe 

Waggonner 

MInshall,  Ohio 

Ruth 

White 

MlzeU 

Ryan 

Whltten 

Moorhead. 

Sandman 

Widnall 

Calif. 

Satterfleld 

Wilson,  Bob 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

ScJtneebeU 

Winn 

Mosber 

Sebelius 

Wright 

Myers 

Shipley 

Wydler 

O'Brien 

Shrlver 

Wyman 

Parrls 

Sbuster 

Toung,  Alaska 

Side 

Toung,  Fla. 

Skubitz 

Toung,  m. 

Pepper 

Smith,  Iowa 

Toimg.  B.C. 

PettU 

Smith.  N.T. 

Toung,  Tex. 

Poage 

Spence 

Zlon 

PoweU,  Ohio 

Stanton, 

Zwach 

Preyer 

J.WUllam 

NOT  VOTING— B2 

Armstrong 

GrUBths 

PodeU 

BadlUo 

Banna 

RandaU 

BeU 

Hawkins 

Reid 

Braaco 

Hays 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Brooks 

H«bert 

Rosenthal 

Brown,  Ohio 

Henderson 

Rostenkowskl 

Burton 

Hudnut 

Shoup 

Camp 

Hunt 

Stratton 

Carey.  N.T. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Sullivan 

Clausen, 

Karth 

Teagua 

DonH. 

McKlnney 

Treen 

Clay 

McSpadden 

Ware 

Collins,  ni. 

Mills 

Whitehurst 

delaOana 

Montgomery 

Wiggins 

Dellums 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Williams 

Dlggs 

Nelsen 

Wilson, 

Fraser 

ONeUl 

Charles,  Tex. 

Fulton 

Pickle 

Wyatt 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  derk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Ux.  Haya  for,  with  Mr.  de  la  Garza  against. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  Tork  for.  with  Mr. 
MontgomM7  against. 

Mr.  Booney  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Hubert  against. 

Mr.  OTfeUl  for,  with  Mr.  Pickle  against. 

Mr.  Brasoo  for,  with  Mr.  Brooks  against. 

Mr.  Clay  for,  with  Mrs.  Griffiths  against. 

Mr.  PodeU  for,  'with  Mr.  Wi^rinn  against. 

Mr.  Etekl  for.  with  Mr.  Teague  against. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  for.  with  Mr.  (Tbartes  Wilson 
of  Texas  against. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  for,  with  Mr.  McSpadden 
against. 

Mr.  M<dnnney  for,  with  Mr.  Ware  against. 

Mr.  imuiams  for,  with  Mr.  Wyatt  against. 

Mr.  Fulton  t<x.  with  Mr.  Shoup  against. 

Mr.  BadlUo  tar,  with  Mr.  Camp  against. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  Tork  for.  with  Mr.  Brown 
of  Ohio  against. 

Mrs.  C<^lns  of  Ullnols  tar,  with  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen  against. 

Mr.  Burton  for,  with  M*'.  Treen  against. 

Mr.  DeUTuns  for,  with  Mr.  Henderson 
against. 

Mr.  Hawkins  for,  with  Mr.  Karth  against. 

Mr.  Dlggs  for.  with  Mr.  Wiggins  against. 

UntU  further  notice: 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Fraser. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Stratton. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Mills. 

The  result  of  the  vote  vras  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute reported  from  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 
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The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
thebiU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO   RECOMMIT   OFTEHED   BT 

MR.  Roussnxxr 

Mr.  ROUSSEXOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  RotTssELOT  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
HJl.  11793  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it 

RSCORDED   VOra 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  353,  noes  29, 
not  voting  49,  as  follows: 
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IRoU  No.  71 

I 

AYES— 353 

Abdnor 

Burilson,  Mo. 

DulikI 

Alizug 

BuUer 

Duncan 

Adams 

Byzon 

duPont 

Addabbo 

Carney,  Ohio 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Alexander 

Carter 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Anderson, 

Casey.  Tex. 

BUberg 

CaUf. 

Cederberg 

Erlenbom 

Anderson,  ni. 

Chamberlain 

Each 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Chappell 

Eshleman 

Andrews, 

Chlsholm 

Evans,  Colo. 

N.Dak. 

Clark 

Bvlns,Tenn. 

Annunzlo 

Clawson,  Del 

FasceU 

Archer 

Cleveland 

Plndley 

Arends 

Cochran 

Fish 

Ashley 

Cohen 

Fisher 

Asp  in 

CoUlwr 

nood 

Bafalls 

Conable 

Flowers 

Baker 

Conlan 

Hynt 

Barrett 

Conte 

Foley 

Beard 

Conyers 

Ford 

Bennett 

Gorman 

Forsythe 

Bergland 

Cotter 

Fountain 

BeviU 

Coughlln 

Frellnghxiysen 

Biaggl 

Cronin 

Frensel 

Blester 

Culver 

Frey 

Bingham 

Daniel,  Dan 

Froehllch 

Blatnllc 

Daniel,  Robert 

Fuqua 

Boggs 

W..  Jr. 

Gaydoa 

Boland 

Daniels. 

Gettys 

Boiling 

Dominick  V. 

Gialmo 

Bowen 

DanielGon 

Gibbons 

Brademas 

Davis.  Ga. 

Oilman 

Breaux 

Davis.  S.C. 

Ginn 

Breckinridge 

Davis.  Wis. 

Goldwater 

Broomfldd 

Delaney 

Gonzales 

Brotzman 

IMlenback 

Ooodllng 

Brown,  Calif. 

Dennis 

Grasso 

Brovm,  Mich. 

Dent 

Gray 

Brown,  Ohio 

Derwlnskl 

Green,  Oreg. 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Devlne 

Green.  Pa. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Dickinson 

GrOTMT 

Buchanan 

Diggs 

Oubaer 

Burgener 

Dingtil 

Oude 

Burke,  CaUf. 

Donohue 

Gunter 

Burke,  Fla. 

Dowxtlng 

Ourer 

Drlnaa 

Haley 

Hamilton 

MaxaoU 

Scherle 

Meeds 

SchneebeU 

Schmidt 

Metcalfe 

Sebdlus 

Hanley 

Mezvinsky 

Shipley 

Hanna 

Michel 

Shriver 

Hanrahan 

Mil  ford 

Shuster 

Hansen.  Idaho    Miller 

Sikes 

Hansen,  Wash.   Minlsh 

Sisk 

Harrington 

Mink 

Skubitz 

Harsha 

MInshall,  Ohio  Slack 

Hastmgs 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Hechler.  W.  Va.  MltcheU.  N.T. 

Smith.  H.T. 

Heckler.  Maes.    MizeU 

Snyder 

Heinz 

Moakley 

Staggers 

Helstoskl 

Mollohan 

Stanton. 

HIUls 

Moorhead. 

J.  William 

Hinshaw 

Calif.     • 

Stanton. 

Hogan 

Moorhead,  Pa.        James  V. 

Holifleld 

Morgan 

Stark 

Holt 

Moeher 

Steed 

Holtzman 

Murphy,  HL 

Steele 

Horton 

Murtha 

Steelman 

Hosmer 

Myers 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Howard 

Natcher 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Huber 

Nedzi 

Stephens 

Himgate 

Nichols 

Stokes 

Hutchinson 

Nix 

StubUefleld 

Ichord 

Obey 

Stuckey 

Jarman 

O'Hara 

Studds 

Johnson,  Calif.  Parris 

Symington 

Talcott 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Patman 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Patten 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Jones,  N.C. 

PeK>er 

Thompson.  N.J 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Perkins 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Kastenmeler 

Pettis 

Thone 

Kazen 

Peyser 

Tleman 

Kemp 

Pike 

ToweU,  Nev. 

Ketchum 

PoweU.  Ohio 

UdaU 

King 

Preyer 

Kluczynskl 

Price,  m. 

VanDeertin 

Koch 

Price,  Tex. 

Vander  Jagt 

KuykendaU 

Pritchard 

Vander  Veen 

Kyros 

Quie 

Vanlk 

lAndrum 

QuUlen 

Veysey 

Latta 

PAllsback 

Vigorlto 

Leggett 

Rangel 

Waggonner 

Lehman 

Rees 

Waldle 

Lent 

Regula 

Walsh 

Utton 

Reuss 

Wampler 

Long,  La. 

Rhodes 

Whalen 

Long.Md. 

Riegle 

White 

Lott 

Rlnaldo 
Rolerts 

Whltten 

Lujan 

Widnall 

Luken 

Robinson.  Va. 

Wlls(A.Bob 

McClory 

Robiaon.  N.T. 

Wilson. 

McCloskey 

Rodlno 

ChariesH.. 

McColllster 

Roe 

CaUf. 

McConnack 

Rog«8 

Winn 

McDade 

Roncallo.  Wyo 

.  Wcdff 

McEwen 

RoncaUo,  N.T. 

Wright 

McFaU 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Wydler 

McKay 

Rose 

Wylle 

Macdonald 

Roush 

Wyman 

Madden 

Roy 

Tates 

Madlgan 

Roybal 

Tatron 

Mahon 

Runnels 

Tovmg.  Alaska 

MaUary 

Ruppe 

Toung,  Fla. 

Blann 

Ruth 

Toung,  Oa. 

Marazltl 

Ryan 

Toimg,  ni. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

St  Germain 

Toimg,  B.C. 

Marlin,  N.C. 

Sandman 

Totmg.  Tex. 

Mathlas.  Calif 

Sarasin 

Zablockl 

Rarbanes 

Zlon 

Mayne 

Satterfleld 
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Zwach 

Ashbrook 

Dom 

Poage 

Bauman 

Ec^hardt 

Rarlck 

Blackburn 

Gross 

Rouaadot 

Bray 

Hicks 

Schroeder 

Brlnkley 

Jordan 

Selberiing 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Landgrebe 

Spence 

Clancy 

Mathts,  Ga. 

Symms 

Collins,  Tex. 

Melcher 

Teague 

Crane 

Moss 

Th(»num 

Denholm 

Owens 

NOT  VOnNO-.-t0 

Armstrong 

PodeU 

BadUlo 

Hays 

RandaU 

BeU 

H«bert 

Reid 

Brasco 

Henderson 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Brooks 

Hudnut 

Rosenthal 

Burton 

Himt 

Rostenkowskl 

Camp 

Jones.  Okla. 

Shoup 

Carey.  N.T. 

Karth 

Stratton 

Clausen, 

McKlnney 

SulUvan 

DonH. 

McSpadden 

Treen 

Clay 

MUU 

Ware 

Ccdllns,  m. 

vmitehurst 

delaOarBa 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Wiggins 

Nelaen 

wmiama 

Fraser 

O'Brien 

Wilson. 

Fulton 

CNeiU 

Charies,  Tex. 

GrUBUis 

Pickle 

Wyatt 
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March  7,  197^ 


Ivsa 


Saw- 


Sul- 


So  the  bill  was  paaaed. 

The  derk  annoiaiced  the  fcdlfwlng 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  H»y8  tor.  with  Ifr.  Dellums  ag»ina  , 

Mr.    OTTelU   for.   with    Mr.    de   U 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Hubert  wltb  Mrs.  Orlfflths. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr. 
kina. 

Mr.  Boatenkowskl  wltb  Mr.  BosentHla. 

Mr.  Uwrpbj  of  New  York  with  Mra 
llvan. 

Mr.  Braaco  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Montgomery 

Mr.  PldUe  with  Mr.  PodeU. 

Mr.  Fnwr  with  Mr.  Carey  of  New  Tor  . 

Mr.  Brooka  with  Mr.  MlUa. 

Mr.  Hunt  with  Mr.  Nelaen. 

Mr.  O'Brien  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  McKlnney  with  Mr.  Ware. 

Mr.  Hudnut  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Whltehurst  with  Mr.  WUllama. 

Mr.  Beld  wltb  Mr.  Mdfpadden. 

Mr.  BandaU  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma 

Mr.  Badlllo  with  Mr.  Charles  WUacli  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  StrattoQ  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clauaei  . 

Mrs.  OoUlns  of  nitnols  with  Mr.  Ca^p. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Tlie  result  of  the  vote  was  annoiaiced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  c^  the 
taUe. 


PERMISSION  TO  MAKE  CX^RftEC- 
TION8  IN  THE  ENGROSSMENT  OP 
HJl.  11793 

Mr.  HOLIFTELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Clei  i  be 
authorized  to  make  technical  correc  ions 
In  punctuation,  section  and  subec  :tian 
numbers,  and  cross  references  in  tl9  en 
grossment  of  HJl.  11793. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectiiii  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  iFrom 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  : 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Men  bers 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  i  lilch 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter,  on  th  bill 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecti(  n  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  rail- 
fomla? 

lliere  was  no  objection. 


ven 
>r  1 


this 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was 
permission  to  address  the  House 
minute.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
time  to  ask  the  distinguished  mAj|rlty 
leader  if  he  could  inform  the 
the  program  for  the  rest  of  this 
and  next  week. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  l^jeaker.  if  th^dls- 
tinguished  majority  leader  will  yiel< 
that  purpose,  there  Is  no  further 
lative  bustaieas  today  and  at  the 
the  announcement  of  the  progran 
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for 
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next  wedc  I  will  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  go  over  until  Monday. 

The  program  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  next  week  is  as  follows: 

On  Monday,  District  day,  there  are  no 
District  bills,  and  there  will  be  a  series 
of  committee  funding  resolutions  as 
follows : 

House  Resolution  778,  funds  for  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries; 

House  Resolution  789,  fimds  for  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs ; 

House  Resolution  790.  funds  for  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services; 

House  Resolution  793.  fimds  for  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics; 

House  Resolution  797.  funds  for  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration; 

House  Resolution  800,  funds  for  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency: 

House  Resolution  810,  fimds  for  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture; 

House  Resolution  814,  funds  for  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice; 

House  Resolution  846,  funds  for  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations; 
and 

House  Resolution  855,  funds  for  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

On  Tuesday,  we  will  consider  H.R.  69, 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Educaticm 
Act  Amendment,  general  debate  only 
with  a  modified  open  rule  and  4  hours  of 
general  debate.  We  will  be  unable  to  com- 
plete the  bill  because  of  the  rule  that 
was  granted  until  the  following  week 
when  we  will  begin  the  5-minute  rule. 

Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  we  will  consider  the  following  bills: 

H.R.  12341,  transfer  of  State  Depart- 
ment property,  in  Venice  with  an  open 
rule  and  1  hour  of  debate; 

HJ(.  12465,  Foreign  Service  Buildings 
Act  supplemental  authorization  with  an 
open  rule  and  1  hour  of  debate; 

H.R.  12466,  State  Department  supple- 
mental authorization,  with  an  open  rule, 
and  1  hour  of  debate; 

HH.  3858,  AnU-HlJacking  Act  of  1973, 
subject  to  a  rule  being  granted;  and 

HJl.  12471.  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  Amendment,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time  and  any  further  program 
will  be  announced  later. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  UNTIL  MON- 
DAY. MARCH  11,  1974 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journ today  it  adjourn  until  Monday, 
next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  assume  that  means 
the  House  will  adjourn  for  this  week 
without  taking  a  vote  on  the  pay  increase 
bill  for  Members  of  Congress,  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary  and  the  hoopla's  in  the 
executive  branch  of  Government. 

Mr.  McFALL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. I  would  say  in  response  to  the  gen- 
tleman's question  that,  sorrowfully,  tbe 


whole  thing  was  killed  over  in  the  Senate 
yesterday.  It  would  be  futile  for  us  to 
try  to  revive  it  here  on  this  side. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Etoes  the  gentleman  say 
that  sorrowfully  he  is  making  this  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Tes,  sorrowfully  it  was 
killed  on  the  other  side.  I  am  In  favor 
of  the  pay  raise.  If  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  vote  for  it  on  this  side,  I  would  have 
voted  for  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  can  say  to  my  distin- 
guished and  good  friend  from  California 
that  there  is  sorrow  on  the  part  of  some 
Members  on  this  side  that  they  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  vote  to  kill  this 
l>ay  raise;  but  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  answer  and  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  In 
order  under  the  Csdendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  of 
next  week. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TAX  RULING  REVOKED  IN  BIG  ITT 
MERGER 

(Mr.  MOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  include  three  news  arti- 
cles.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  morn- 
ing papers  today  there  was  carried  the 
story  at  the  Internal  Revenue  Service's 
reversal  of  a  ruling  given  in  the  riT  ac- 
quisition of  Hartford  Insiu-ance. 

I  think  it  was  clear  f  rcnn  the  beginning 
that  ITT  failed  to  meet  the  conditions 
imposed  by  IRS;  but  I  think  that  the  re- 
versal of  that  ruling  is  due  in  a  major 
measiue  to  the  dogged  determined  efforts 
of  our  colleague,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickli)  who 
has  not  for  one  moment  let  up  his  ef- 
forts to  bring  about  this  reversal  and 
It  Is  a  reversal  in  the  public  Interest. 

I    enclose    the    following    newspi4>er 
articles: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  7,  1974] 

Tax  Ruuko  Bxvoitxo  nr  Bio  ITT  Mncxa 
(By  Morton  Mlntz) 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  yesterday 
revoked  a  oontrorerslal  tax  ruling  that 
cleared  the  way  In  IQM  for  International 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corp.  to  acquire 
Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. — the  largest 
merger  In  American  history — by  allowing 
for  a  tax-free  exchange  of  shares. 

Ibe  rare  IBS  action  was  announced  In 
New  York  by  ITT,  which  Immediately  re- 
quested domestic  stock  exchanges  to  suspend 
trading  In  Its  stock  untu  further  notice. 

The  IBS  action — taken  leas  th«ai  six  weeks 
before  the  statute  of  limitations  was  to  ex- 
pire— has    Jarring    liiq>lieatlons    for    ITT, 
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which  ranked  ninth  among  Industrial  corpo- 
rations In  sales  In  1972. 

Stockh(dders  became  liable  for  deferred 
capital  gains  taxes  of  about  $100  mUllMa, 
unless  the  revocation  Is  successfully  chal- 
lenged In  the  courts,  according  to  Reuben 
Robertson,  m,  a  Ralph  Nader  aide  who  had 
asked  the  IRS  in  AprU  1972,  to  revoke  tbe 
ruling. 

However,  tbe  exchange  of  Hartford  shares 
worth  about  $1  blUlon  for  ITT  shares  was 
accomplished  with  what  Rep.  Jake  Pickle 
(D-Tex.).  another  persistent  critic  of  the 
ruling,  has  called  "extreme  misrepresenta- 
tion." If  be  is  correct,  experts  say,  stockhold- 
ers could  sue  ITT  for  reimbursement.  One 
group  of  Hartford  stockholders  ts  already 
litigating  and  Is  asking  federal  court  in  New 
York  to  unscramble  the  merger. 

ITT  said  that  it  was  in  "complete  disagree- 
ment" wltb  tbe  revocation,  that  It  would 
promptly  seek  a  court  review,  and  that  It 
expected  to  be  sustained. 

Tbe  company  also  said  tbe  ruling  "will 
not  atfect  tbe  Hartford  acquisition."  Pickle 
said  tbe  effects  of  the  IRS  action  on  the 
merger  are  a  matter  of  "pure  speculation." 
The  revocation  may  trigger  new  congres- 
sional inquiries  Into  how,  in  less  than  a 
week,  ITT  got  a  ruling  that  survived  for 
two  years  in  the  face  of  a  recommendation 
for  reconsideration  made  a  year  ago  by  tbe 
IRS  district  office  In  New  York  and  persis- 
tent attacks  by  such  critics  as  PiclUe  and 
Robertson. 

For  rrr's  chief  executive  officer,  Harold  S. 
Oeneen,  the  revocation  comes  at  a  time 
when  be  Is  reportedly  already  a  target  of  a 
bitter  power  struggle  within  the  giant  mul- 
tinational firm. 

Moreover,  the  office  of  the  Watergate  spe- 
cial prosecutor  is  known  to  be  on  tbe  brink 
of  obtaining  indictments  in  connection  wltb 
Intervention  by  high  Nbcon  administration 
officials  to  settle  antitrust  cases  against  ITT 
so  as  to  preserve  the  ITT-Hartford  merger. 

Yesterday's  IRS  action  was  beUeved  to  be 
unrelated  to  the  impending  Indictments, 
which  are  expected  to  Involve  a  pledge  by 
ITT  of  up  to  $400,000  for  the  1972  Republi- 
can National  Convention. 

As  part  of  the  settlement,  which  was 
reached  with  tbe  Justice  Department  on  July 
31,  1971,  ITT  consented  to  spin  off  Avis 
Rent-a-Car,  of  which  It  is  a  62  per  cent 
owner.  Yesterday,  tbe  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change said  It  had  suspended  trading  In 
Avis — which  emphasized  that  the  niling  did 
not  directly  concern  it — as  well  as  ITT. 

ITT  common  at  tbe  moment  of  suspension 
was  selling  for  $27,875  a  share,  down  from 
the  Tuesday  close  of  $28.  Tbe  high  during 
1973-74     was  $60,376. 

The  IRS  refused  to  go  beyond  the  revoca- 
tion, saying  that  it  never  discussed  either 
its  private  rulings  or  their  withdrawal,  which 
In  this  case  is  retroactive. 

The  ruling,  which  vms  made  by  the  agen- 
cy's national  office  here  in  October,  1969,  was 
described  by  Pickle  yesterday  as  "an  ex- 
ample of  laundering  stock  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try without  full  disclosure  so  that  a  tax  lia- 
bility could  be  avoided." 

The  ruling  Involved  a  block  of  1,741,348 
shares  in  Hartford  that  ITT  proposed  to 
sell  to  Mediobanca,  an  Italian  bank,  before 
Hartford  stockholders  were  to  vote  on  tbe 
merger.  The  IRS  ruling  served  as  an  Induce- 
ment to  Hartford  stockholders  to  vote  for  tbe 
merger,  because — if  tbe  sale  were  in  fact 
genuine — they  would  be  freed  from  capital 
gains  taxation. 

The  issue  turned  on  whether  the  sale  to 
Mediobanca  was  "unconditional,"  as  required 
by  law  for  the  capital-gains  advantage  to  be 
realized  and  as  ITT  claimed. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
has  never  regarded  tbe  sale  to  Mediobanca  as 
genuine.  The  New  York  office  of  the  IRS  was 


understood  to  have  advised  Washington  last 
year  that  disclosure  to  stockhc^ders  and  pos- 
sibly to  the  IBS  bad  been  "inadequate." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  7,  19741 

IRS  Revokes  1969  ITT  Tax  Rttlino  That  Led 

TO    Habttord    Fire    Co.    Mebges:    Action 

COtnj)  BE  COSTLT  TO  HOLDERS  OT  STOCK 

(By  E.  W.  Ken  worthy) 
Washington,  March  6. — ^The  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  revoked  today  a  tax  ruling  It 
gave  the  International  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Corporation  in  1969  that  enabled  the 
multinational  conglomerate  to  acquire  the 
Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  a  year  later 
In  the  largest  corporate  merger  in  tbe  na- 
tion's history. 

The  revocation  of  the  ruling,  which  is  re- 
troactive, could  cost  shareholders  who  ex- 
changed their  shares  of  Hartford  stock  for 
I.T.T.  stock  and  estimated  $35-iniUlon  to 
$100-milllon  in  capital  gains  taxes  that  had 
been  deferred  under  the  ruling. 

The  $1.5-blUlon  Hartford  Fire  acquisition 
had  long  been  planned  by  I.T.T. 's  president, 
Harold  S.  Oeneen,  and  he  regarded  the  prize 
as  the  crown  of  tbe  conglomerate  empire  be 
has  put  together  In  the  last  16  years. 

Revocation  of  the  ruling  was  announced  by 
I.T.T.  today  in  New  York  and  subsequently 
confirmed  by  the  Revenue  Service  in  Wash- 
ington. Neither  made  any  Immediate  com- 
ment. 

I.T.T.  said  later  that  It  was  in  "complete 
disagreement"  with  the  action  of  tbe  I.R.S. 
and  that  it  would  appeal  the  revocation  in 
court. 

In  response  to  inquiries,  It  also  said  that 
it  was  satisfied  that  the  revocation  of  the 
ruling  would  not  aSect  the  Hartford  acqui- 
sition. 

Tax  regulations  provide  for  revocation  of 
a  ruling  if  the  I.R.S.  decides  that  the  original 
ruling  was  "in  wror"  or  "not  in  accord  with 
tbe  current  views  of  the  service." 

However,  tax  lawyers  pointed  out  here  to- 
day that  it  was  not  usual  for  the  IJI.S.  to 
revoke  a  ruling  retroactively,  as  it  did  to- 
day, unless  it  discovered  that  the  taxpayer 
requesting  the  ruling  had  misstated  or  omit- 
ted "material  facts"  in  its  application,  or 
luiless  facts  subsequently  developed  by  the 
IJtJB.  proved  to  be  "materially  different" 
from  the  facts  on  which  the  ruling  was 
based. 

These  lawyers  said,  further,  that  there  was 
precedent  for  retroactive  revocation  of  a  rul- 
ing, but  no  precedent  In  such  a  massive  case 
affecting  so  many  stockholders  in  a  merger. 
Last  April  17,  the  New  York  district  office 
of  the  IJI.S.  had  recommended  to  the  serv- 
Ices's  headquarters  that  the  1969  tax  ruling, 
long  a  matter  of  controversy  among  tax  law- 
yers, be  revoked. 

In  the  last  three  months,  Representative 
J.  J.  Pickle,  of  Texas,  who  Is  the  ranking 
Democrat  of  the  Investigations  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Commerce  Committee,  has  been 
pressing  Donald  C.  Alexander,  I3.S.  Com- 
missioner, to  act  on  tbe  New  York  office's 
reconunendatlon.  Mr.  Pickle  pointed  out  to 
Mr.  Alexander  that,  unless  the  service  acted 
by  AprU  16,  the  statute  of  limitations  would 
run  out  on  the  original  ruling  and  no  recov- 
ery of  taxes  would  be  possible. 

Mr.  Pickle  asserted  to  Mr.  Alexander  that 
there  was  material  In  the  flies  of  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  that  cast 
doubt  on  the  legality  of  the  1969  ruling,  and 
be  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
ruling  had  been  made  under  VPbite  House 
pressure. 

Mr.  Pickle  also  asked  Leon  Jaworski,  the 
special  Watergate  prosecutor,  to  look  into 
circumstances  surrounding  the  ruling  and 
the  possibility  of  political  pressure  on  the 
I.R.S.  Mr.  Jaworski  replied  that  be  would  do 
so.  Mr.  Pickle  also  asked  the  Congressional 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 


tion to  look  into  the  matter,  and  the  com- 
mittee Is  doing  so. 

FAVORITISM    HAS   NO    PLACE 

Today  Mr.  Pickle  said: 

"For  months  I  have  maintained  that  I.T.T. 
had  not  met  tbe  conditions  of  a  1969  IJtJB. 
tax  ruling.  Tbe  decision  to  revoke  the  ruling 
Is  one  more  step  in  restoring  our  people's 
faith  In  government.  Favoritism  has  no  place 
In  our  government  processes." 

Reuben  B.  Robertson,  a  lawyer  associated 
with  Ralph  Nader,  tbe  consumer  advocate, 
who  unsuccessfuUy  waged  battles  in  state 
and  Federal  courts  to  prevent  tbe  merger, 
said: 

"It  must  now  be  disclosed  bow  I.T.T.  man- 
aged to  get  this  Ulegal  riUlng  in  the  first 
place  and  what  was  tbe  role  of  White  House 
pressure  on  the  IJt£.  We  believe  full  Con- 
gressional hearings  should  now  be  beld  on 
this  case." 

I.T.T.  said  in  its  announcement  that  it  bad 
asked  all  domestic  stock  exchanges  to  sus- 
pend trading  In  the  company's  stock  until 
further  notice.  The  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
announced  siispenslon  of  trading  in  I.T.T. 
stock  and  its  subsidiary.  Avis,  Inc. 

I.T.T.  said  it  would  have  a  further  state- 
ment when  it  was  told  the  reasons  behind 
the  revocation.  Last  AprU,  when  I.T.T.  an- 
nounced that  the  New  York  office  of  tbe  I.RS. 
had  recommended  revocation,  it  said  that  a 
reversal  of  the  ruling  would  result  in  a  one- 
time charge  "that  would  not  be  material  to 
the  ability  of  I.T.T.  to  continue  Its  growth 
in  sales  and  earnings."  This  statement  was 
reaffirmed  by  a  company  spokesman  today. 

Unless  charges  of  fraud  are  later  brought 
by  the  Government  and  sustained  in  court 
action,  it  is  thought  unlikely  that  revocation 
of  tbe  tax  ruling  would  not  threaten  the  mer- 
ger Itself.  The  merger  was  finally  approved 
by  tbe  Justice  Department  in  a  consent  de- 
cree in  July,  1971, — after  the  actual  merger, 
and  after  tbe  Government  had  brought  suit 
to  require  I.T.T.  to  divest  Itself  of  Hartford 
and  two  other  acquisitions. 

The  1969  tax  ruling  was  an  integral  part 
of  I.T.T.'s  strategy  for  the  Hartford  take-over. 
To  get  the  necessary  approval  of  Hartford 
shareholders,  I.T.T.  had  devised  a  two-proned 
plan. 

First,  it  would  give  Hartford  shareholders  a 
28  per  cent  premium  on  the  exchange  of 
I.T.T.  tar  Hartford  stock.  Second,  It  would 
ask  the  IJiJS.  to  rule  tbe  exchange  not  sub- 
ject to  Immediate  capital  gains  tMces. 

Tbe  Tax  Code  provides  for  such  a  tax-free 
exchange  on  condition  that  tbe  acquiring 
company  "unconditionally"  sell  Its  own 
shares  In  tbe  company  to  be  acquired  before 
the  stockholders  vote  on  the  merger. 

To  pressure  Hartford  executives  into  agree- 
ing to  the  merger,  I.T.T.  had  bought  141,348 
Hartford  shares,  8  per  cent  of  tbe  outstand- 
ing stock.  I.T.T.  bad  paid  prices  often  sub- 
stantially above  the  going  market  price  to 
acquire  these  shares,  and  an  immediate  sale 
to  satisfy  tbe  law  would  have  entailed  a  loss 
of  about  $3.2-miUlon. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  26, 1974) 
I.R.S.    Cover-Up    Charged    On    VS.    Favors 

FOR  ITT;   Representative  Pickle,  in  tarr- 

TER  TO  Jaworski,  Sats  Reventte  Agency 

Refused  To  Divulge  Tax  Dat.\  on  Disputed 

1969  Takeover 

(By  E.  W.  Kenworthy) 

Washington,  February  26. — Representa- 
tive J.  J.  Pickle  has  accused  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Service  of  playing  a  part  in  what 
be  calls  tbe  "cover  up"  of  Government  fav- 
ors extended  to  the  International  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Corporation. 

In  a  letter  last  Tuesday  to  the  special 
Watergate  prosecutor,  Leon  Jaworski.  Mr. 
Pickle,  Ranking  Democrat  of  the  House 
Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
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charged  that  the  rerenue  aerrloe 

Ing  to  divulge  any  laformatiMi'' 

troverslal  tax  ruling  In  1969.  The 

only  assured  International 

over  of  the  Hartford  Fire 

but  also  enabled  the  conglomerat«|b> 

large  profit* 

Tlie  sabcommlttee  has  been 
all  aspects  of  the  merger. 

aar.  Plckle  charged  that  "for 
year"  the  national  office  of  the 
had  done  "nothing  with  a 
(last  April  17)  from  its  New  Tork 
the  somewhat  qiieatlonable, 
revoked." 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
comment  on  Mr.  Pickle's  letter  U 
worskl   and   on   another   making 
charges    to    the   Commtaeloner   of: 
Rerenue,  DonaM  C.  Alexander 

Btn.XlVG    APPBAI^ 

However,  th*  tax  agency  prevlclialy  told 
lir.  Pickle  that  it  would  neither  dl  sloee  the 
reasons  i\^  the  recommendation  oi 
Tork  dlstMct  oflLoe,  nor  discuss  an; 
gatlon  as  a  r^ult  of  It,  nor  make  pv}>Iic  "any 
final  decision'' ^reached 

Mr.  Pickle  told.  Mr.  Jaworskl  thai 
enue  service,  in  refusing  to  give  Infi 
was  extendng  to  tax  rulings  the  re<;Airement 
of  the  law  that  tax  returns  be  k^t  confl 
dentlal. 

The  agency's  interpretation  has 
ceasfully  attacked  in  the  United  Slites  Dis- 
trict Court  here  under  the  Preedo  i  of  In 
formation  Act.  Last  June,  Judge  J  iibrey  E. 
Robinson,  Jr..  held  that  rulings  rere  not 
part  of  returns  "but  documents  i  enerated 
by  the  agency"  and  therefore  si  bject  to 
public  discloetire.  The  tax  agency 
pealed  the  ruling. 

Mr.  Pickle  concluded  by  asking 
worskl  to  Investigate  "for  possible  mproper 
outside  Influence"  In  the  original  ri  ling  and 
"for  possible  wrongful  efforts  to  oov< 
matter."  Reminding  the  prosecutor 
Not.  27  he  had  promised  "to  delvf 
those  areas  of  the  I.T.&T.  case  w;  ere  Im- 
propriety existed."  Mr.  Pickle  urg(  1  haste. 
The  statute  of  limitations  will  run  ut  April 
IS.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jaworskl  lasl  Notmu- 
ber,  Mr.  Pickle  suggested  there  t  kd  been 
"White  House  Involvement"  In  thi  ruling. 
The  Texas  Democrat  attached  to  1  te  letter 
to  Mr.  Jaworskl  another  one  wri  ten  the 
same  day  to  Commissioner  Alexa  tder.  It 
said  that  "evidence  mounts  each  i  »y  that 
Government  favors  were  given  to  I.'  MT.  on 
a  quid  quo  basis,"  and  asked  "w  is  your 
agency,  and  is  your  agency,  part  of  (his  sad 
story?" 

This  was  a  reference  to  the  pirported 
pledge  of  »aOO,000  to  MOO.OOO  by  1.1  iiT.  for 
the  1973  BepubUcan  National  Conve  tlon.  It 
came  coincldentaUy  with  a  settleme  t  of  an 
anUtrust  sxiit  that  aUowed  I.TJ^'.  1  »  retain 
the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Compan;  ,  It  also 
referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Securi  lea  and 
■xchange  Commission  hastily  remoy  d  some 
documents  to  keep  them  from  Congi  »»tfinfni 
committees.  Those  documents  «j  scloeed 
meetings  that  I.T.&T.  officials  had  ^h  ad 
ministration  officials. 

"I  would  think,"  Mr.  Pickle  said,  "diat  you 
would  do  everything  in  your  powei  to  re- 
move the  cloud  hanging  over  the  I  iJB.  on 
this  matter." 

NO  IMMEDIATE  TAX 

The  ruling  was  connected  with  the 
erate's  plan  to  effect  a  merger   by 
change    of    the    corporation    and 
shares.    To    get    the    required 
EUrtford  shareholders,  the 
a   two-part   strategy.    First,   it 
Hartford  shareholders  a  28  p:>r  cent 
on  the  exchange.  Second,  it  would 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  rule 
change  would  not  be  subject  to  an 
capital  gains  tax. 

The  tax  code  provides  for  such  a 
exchange  If  the  acquiring  company 
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dltlonally"  sells  Its  own  shares  In  the  ac- 
quired company  before  the  8tockh<dders  vote 
on  the  merger. 

Before  the  vote,  I.T.  &  T.  had  acquired 
1,741.348  Hartford  shares.  An  Immediate  sale 
of  these,  however,  would  have  entailed  a 
loss  of  about  $3  .a -million  because  the 
conglomerate  paid  above-market  prices  to 
obtain  them. 

Therefore  the  corporation  arranged  a 
transaction  with  Mediobanca,  an  Italian 
bank,  under  which  the  b«uak  would  "buy" 
the  shares  without  putt'ng  up  any  money 
and  "resell"  them  later  when  the  price  rose, 
remit  the  proceeds  and  dlvidmds  to  I.T.  &  T. 
and  collect  a  fee  for  its  sernce. 

A  $5.9  MILLION  PROITr 

The  tax  agency  took  only  seven  days  to 
approve  this  transaction  as  meeting  the  law's 
requirement  for  an  Immediate  "uncondi- 
tional" sale  and  to  give  the  requested  ruling. 
Many  tax  attorneys,  including  two  former 
I.R.S.  Commlsfiioners  who  wish  to  remain 
anonymous,  and  also  presumably  lawyers  in 
the  New  York  district  office,  have  regarded 
the  transaction  as  a  device  to  avoid  the  loss 
entailed  In  an  immediate,  unconditional  sale 
by  paying  a  "parking  fee." 

On  Medlobanoa'a  "resale,"  the  timing  of 
which  was  contrcAled  by  the  conglomerate 
investment  bankers,  Lasard  Freres,  I.T.  &  T. 
made  a  profit  of  about  •5.9-mllllon  after 
paying  the  bank  a  $2.1-mllllon  fee. 


POSTPONEMENT  OP  URBAN  MASS 
TRANSIT  BILL  HURTS  MILLIONS 
OP  URBAN  DWELLERS 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
a  deep  sense  of  outrage  and  indignation 
that  I  rise  to  express  my  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  arbitrary  and  tragic  decision 
made  yesterday  by  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  indefinitely  postpone  considera- 
tion of  the  House-Senate  Urban  Mass 
Transit  bill.  This  direct  slap  In  the  face 
to  the  millions  of  urban  dwellers  who 
depend  so  heavily  on  mass  transportation 
cannot  be  tolerated. 

This  critical  and  urgently  needed  piece 
of  legislation  which  had  originally  passed 
the  House  and  the  Senate  and  which  had 
been  the  subject  of  extensive  conference 
committee  action,  has  been  cynically  de- 
stroyed by  those  who  consider  them- 
selves to  be  the  spokesmen  of  this  body 
for  determining  the  future  of  mass  tran- 
sit in  this  Nation. 

What  do  we  find  to  be  the  reasoning 
behind  this  decision?  One  of  the  more 
common  objections  to  the  bill  was  that 
it  was  weighted  too  heavily  in  the  favor 
of  big  cities.  Tet  to  that  I  inquire,  where 
do  tlie  distinguished  members  of  the  com- 
mittee think  the  majority  of  mass  transit 
users  reside?  Perhaps  the  committee 
feels  they  are  located  in  Calumet,  Ind.,  or 
Oshkosh,  Wis. 

No,  my  fellow  colleagues,  they  are  lo- 
cated in  New  York,  in  Boston,  and  Chi- 
cago and  even  right  here  in  Washington. 
Yet  as  a  result  of  the  committee's  action, 
the  people  of  these  areas  through  their 
elected  representatives  will  not  even  have 
the  opportunity  to  vote  upon  legislation 
which  would  pump  in  desperately  needed 
funds  to  keep  these  beleaguered  systems 
in  operation. 

The  desperate  hand  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration was  felt  in  this  decision. 


The  President  apparently  fe^  that  his 
version  of  a  mass  transit  bin  wt^ch  will 
deprive  our  major  cities  of  up  to  $80  mil- 
lion In  mass  transit  operatfaig  subsidies 
is  better.  Perhaps  it  was  coincidence  that 
on  Monday  a  $60  minion  grant  for  high- 
way construction  was  awarded  to  Lake 
County,  Ind.,  the  same  area  which  the 
distinguisbed  chairman  Just  happens  to 
represent. 

I  resent  these  games  of  politics  being 
played  with  the  people  of  New  York  City 
and  other  major  cities  as  the  losers. 
There  are  less  than  7  weeks  left  before  an 
emergency  loan  provided  by  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  runs  out,  and 
with  it  :.o  does  the  35-cent  New  York  City 
subway  and  bus  fare.  "Hie  likelihood  then 
is  that  the  fare  will  go  to  60  cents  which 
would  be  a  fatal  blow  to  this  already  ail- 
ing system. 

As  I  consider  the  consequences  of  this 
decision  on  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  rely  on  mass  transit,  I  wonder  why 
it  Is  so  simple  for  other  "special  interest" 
bills  to  sail  through  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. Is  it  more  important  that  we  extend 
the  boundaries  of  the  Golden  Gate  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  or  perhaps  estab- 
lish the  Big  Cypress  National  Preserves? 
I  say  no.  The  future  of  our  mass  transit 
system  is  infinitely  more  important  and 
I  feel  that  the  full  House  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  determine  this.  Therefore, 
I  call  upon  the  committee  to  reconsider 
this  ill-founded  decision  and  get  this 
bin  on  the  floor  without  further  delay. 


AD  HOC  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DO- 
MESTIC AND  INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY  EFFECT  OP  ENERGY 
AND  OTHER  NATURAL  RESOURCE 
PRICINQ 

(Mr.  REES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commit- 
tee cm  Banking  and  Currency  this  morn- 
ing authorized  the  creation  of  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  on  the  Domestic  and  In- 
ternational Monetary  Effect  of  Energy 
and  Other  Natural  Resource  Pricing. 

With  the  advent  of  the  $11.65  posted 
price  for  Arabian  oil.  we  are  facing  a 
serious  domestic  and  international 
monetary  crisis. 

If  the  Arab  boycott  were  lifted  today 
and  the  United  States  resumed  normal 
exports  of  oil,  the  new  pricing  could  result 
in  a  negative  balance  of  pajonents  for  the 
United  States  of  from  $8  to  $12  bmion 
over  the  next  12  months.  The  effect  is  far 
more  severe  on  most  other  importing 
countries  because  this  country  produces 
about  70  percent  of  its  oil  domestically. 

It  is  estimated  by  economists  for  the 
International  Monetary  f\md  that  by 
1980  the  Persian  Gulf  countries  could 
have  contrrt  of  as  much  as  70  percent  of 
the  world's  international  monetary 
reserves. 

On  the  attached  table  2b  there  is  an 
estimate  of  OPEC  country  government 
revenues  projected  to  1980.  What  will 
these  countries  do  with  these  increased 
ftmds?  Most  of  the  oil-exporting  coun- 
tries have  small  populations,  so  much 
of  their  revenues  will  be  placed  in  invest- 
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ments  outside  their  own  countries.  This 
could  have  a  great  effect  on  monetary 
movements  and  on  the  dcnnestlc  econo- 
mies of  countries  receiving  the  f imds  for 
internal  investment. 

There  Is  the  problem  of  the  effect  of 
negative  btdance  of  payments  on  cur- 
rencies from  oil  importing  countries,  and 
the  currencies'  relationship  with  other 
currencies  regarding  international  pay- 
ments. 

Table  5  is  a  projection  of  the  oil  Import 
bin  for  developing  countries.  In  most 
cases  the  economies  of  these  countries 
would  be  bankrupted  by  the  high  cost 
of  oil.  Their  hard  currency  reserves  and 
their  export  earners  simply  will  not  take 
care  of  even  the  minimal  necessary 
imports  of  oil. 


The  bankrupting  of  the  economies  of 
the  developing  countries  would  have  an 
immediate  adverse  effect  on  the  political 
stabiUty  of  such  coimtries  faced  with 
stagnated  economies,  imemployment, 
and  starvation. 

The  purpose  of  the  ad  hoc  subcom- 
mittee would  be  to  study  the  present 
situation,  project  it  into  the  future,  and 
then  see  what  policies  might  be  designed 
to  minimize  the  effect  of  pricing  both 
domesticaUy  and  internationally. 

The  subcommittee  would  also  look 
into  the  other  commodities  which  are 
imported  by  the  United  States,  such  as 
copper,  tin,  bauxite,  and  iron  ore;  first 
to  ascertain  if  the  same  situation  could 
exist  as  exists  with  the  arbitrary  price 
Increases  of  the  OPEC  countries;  and. 


second,  to  see  what  might  be  done  to 
prevent  this  from  occurring. 

The  first  task  of  the  subcommittee 
would  be  to  gather  aU  presently  available 
pertinent  information  for  publication 
into  background  papers.  This  wlU  be 
essentially  a  staff  undertaking  utilizing 
the  expertise  of  experts  in  the  general 
field. 

The  committee  would  then  have  a 
series  of  seminar-type  hearings,  probably 
beginning  in  the  summer. 

Any  policy  decisions  or  specific  legisla- 
tion recommended  by  the  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee would  be  referred  to  the  f uU  Com- 
mittee of  Banking  and  Currency  for 
reference  to  the  appropriate  legislative 
subcommittees.  The  table  foUows: 


TABLE  5.— OIL  IMPORT  BILL  OF  DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES:  INCREMENTAL  EXPENDITURES  1970-80  DUE  TO  THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  INCREASE  IN  PRICES 

SINCE  1970  ON  INCREASED  VOLUME  > 

III)  miilioM  of  U.S.  dolUrsj 


1975 » 


1980  > 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


Low     Mwlium 


High 


Low     Medium 


High 


Major  exporters  of  manufactures: 
Fast-crowing  exporters: 

Brazil 55 

Korea 32 

Slow-growing  exporters:  Argentina 8 

Large  developing  countries: 

India W 

Pakistan 11 

Bangladesh 4 

other  countries:* 

Uruguay . 6 

Turkey 18 

INorocco 5 

Ghana 2 

Kenya 4 

Sri  Lanka 5 

Philippines 27 

Thailand 19 

Sub-total,  developing  countries 240 

Total,  all  developing  countries 540 


96 

222 

1,085 

1,255 

1,300 

1,340 

2.360 

2,965 

3.585 

52 

148 

850 

1,090 

1,125 

1,165 

2,155 

2,690 

3,245 

11 

IS 

60 

55 

60 

60 

335 

425 

515 

74 

203 

1,090 

1,330 

1,380 

1,425 

2,895 

3,600 

4,290 

18 

42 

210 

235 

245 

250 

385 

475 

S6S 

6 

15 

75 

80 

85 

85 

130 

165 

195 

9 

25 

120 

135 

140 

145 

230 

290 

350 

32 

77 

425 

505 

520 

540 

960 

1,175 

1,400 

10 

24 

175 

200 

205 

210 

375 

475 

575 

4 

11 

55 

65 

70 

70 

120 

150 

188 

7 

18 

90 

105 

110 

115 

195 

240 

290 

9 

24 

120 

135 

140 

140 

230 

285 

340 

45 

118 

580 

670 

690 

715 

1,110 

1,390 

1,665 

3? 

83 

400 

455 

470 

485 

815 

1.020 

1,220 

405 

1,025 

5,335 

6.315 

6.540 

6,745 

U.295 

15,345 

18,415 

900 

2,290 

11,635 

13,580 

14,040 

14,500 

25,395 

31,  720 

38,080 

>  The  incremental  expenditure  is  the  difference  in  price  between  the  base  year  and  current 
year,  multiplied  by  the  quantity  in  the  current  year. 

>  Demand  is  assumed  to  be  price  inelastic.  Foreign  exchange  constraints  may  necessitate  reduc- 
tion in  some  countries'  oil  imports. 

>  The  25  hardcore  least  developed  countries  would  be  included  here.  No  example  is  given,  as 


individually  they  are  by  their  nature  users  of  energy  in  an  absolute  sense  although  their  oil  import 
burden  could  be  heavy  in  a  relative  sense. 

Source:  Bank  estimates. 


TABU  2B.— ESTIMATED  OPEC  ■  GOVERNMENT  REVENUES,  1960-80 
Pn  millions  of  U.S.  dollars! 


1975 


1980 


Country 


1960 


1965 


1970 


1971 


Saudi  Arabia 355           655  1,200 

Kuwait 465            671  895 

AbuOhabii 33  233 

QaUr 54              69  122 

Iraq 266            375  521 

Iran 215           522  1,093 

Algeria'.. 381 

Libya* 371  1,295 

Nigeria" 410 

Indonesia ©            0)  185 

Venezuela 877         1,135  1,404 

Total 1303        M3i  7,742 


2,101 

1,439 
418 
185 
840 

1,934 
440 

1,846 
883 
284 

1,751 


1972 

1973 

1974 

Low 

Medium 

■  High 

2,988 

4,915 

19,400 

22,150 

22,850 

23,500 

1,600 

2,130 

7,945 

8,450 

8,700 

9,000 

538 

1,035 

4,800 

6,400 

6.550 

6,750 

247 

360 

1,425 

1,600 

1,650 

1.700 

802 

1,465 

5,900 

7.300 

7,550 

7,750 

2.423 

3,885 

14,930 

16,600 

17.100 

17.600 

680 

1,095 

3,700 

4,100 

4,250 

4,350 

1,705 

2.210 

7,990 

9,750 

10,050 

10,400 

1,200 

1,950 

6,960 

8,250 

8,500 

8,700 

480 

830 

2,150 

2,100 

2,200 

2,300 

1,933 

2,800 

10, 010 

10,200 

10,550 

10,850 

Low     Medium 


Nigh 


36,300 

43,450 

10,250 

12.250 

12,400 

14,750 

2.400 

2.900 

13.650 

16.750 

25.650 

30.700 

4.750 

5.750 

10.550 

12.850 

11,350 

14.250 

2,400 

2,950 

12,100 

14.500 

50,550 
14.300 
17,150 

3,350 
19,800 
35,750 

6,700 
15.100 
17.100 

3.500 
16,900 


12,120       14,515       22,675       85,210       96,900       99,950      102,900      141,800      171,100       200,200 


>  In  November  1973  Ecuador  became  i  member  of  OPEC,  and  Gabon  an  associate  member; 
they  are  not  included  in  the  present  analysis. 

'  Libya  and  AUi  Dhabi  started  production  in  1961  and  1962  respectively.  Algeria  and  Nigeria 
started  production  in  1958,  but  no  comparable  figures  are  available  lor  them  for  the  earlier  years 
at  this  time. 

-  Not  available. 


Note:  Compound  annual  growth— 1960  to  1965, 10.7  percent;  1965  to  1970, 15.2 percent;  1972 
to  1973,  56.2  percent;  1973  to  1974,  275.8  percent;  1970  to  1975,  65.0  percent;  1975  to  1980.  tew 
7.9  percent,  medium  11.3  percent,  high  14.2  percent;  1973  to  1980,  tow  30.0  percent,  medium 
34.0  percent,  high  36.0  percent 

Sources:  1960-70,  Petroleum  Information  Foundation,  1971-80  Petroleum  Economics  Ltd.  and 
l>ank  estimates. 


I  add  for  the  Record  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  and  also  background  mate- 
rial on  the  purpose  of  this  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee. 

Resolved  that  an  ad  hoc  committee  on  the 
Domestic  and  International  Monetary  Effect 
of  Energy  and  other  Natural  Resotirce  Pricing 
as  outlln«d  In  the  attached  proposal  by  Con- 
gressman Rees  be  established,  that  member- 
ship on  the  committee  be  divided  on  the 
party  ratios  as  In  the  House  and  that  neces- 
aary  staffing,  funding  and  travel  authoriza- 


tion be  set  up  by  the  Chairman  consistent 
with  the  rules  of  the  House  and  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 


VETERANS*  EDUCATION  AND  REHA- 
BILITATION ACT 

(Mr.  CONLAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marlcs.) 


Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  the 
unanimous  adoption  in  the  House  of  H.R. 
12628,  the  Veterans'  Education  und  Re- 
habilitation Act. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  a  long 
standing  commitment  in  Arizona,  I  was 
not  able  to  be  present  for  the  votes  on 
final  passage  of  this  timely  measure.  I 
believe  that  this  bill  will  help  relieve  the 
financial  burdens  facing  veterans  who 
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want  to  pursxw  their  education) 
vocational  training,  and  I  suppo:  t 
effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  go  on 
that  had  I  been  present  for  RoUcill 
34,  the  vote  on  final  passage  o 
12628,  I  would  have  voted  "yea.' 


and 
this 

wiord 

No. 

H.R. 


PRESroENTIAL  CXXJPERATl  )N 


an 


conferei  ce 


(Mr.    WAGGONNER   asked 
given  permission  to  address  the 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
marks  and  include  extraneous 

Mr.     WAGGONNER.     Mr. 
after  having  read  the  accounts 
President's  response  through  his 
ney  Mr.  St.  Clair  in  yesterday's 
proceedings  and   after  having  I: 
to  the  President's  press 
last  night,  I  can  personally  say 
am    pleased    that    the    Presiden 
pledged  to  cooperate  with  the 
being  conducted  by  the  House  Ju( 
Committee.  This  is  all  that  a 
man  can  ask  of  the  President, 
edly.  there  will  be  some  for 
their  reason,  will  say  that  the 
ought  to  do  more,  but  most 
people  will  not  be  satisfied  witli 
thing  short  of  resignation  or 
ment.  I  would  suggest  that  the; 
note  of  the  statement  made  by 
Prosecutor    Jaworski    on 
that  the  Office  of  the  Special 
now  knows  the  "full  story"  of  the 
gate  affair.  Taking  Mr.  Jaworski's 
ment  at  face  value — and  I  do  not 
et  anyone  who  has  questioned  his 
Ity — it   would   seem,    I    am 
that  the  President  has  cooperatec 
with  the  Special  Prosecutor  and 
vided  the  information  requested  U 
plete  the  investigation. 
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(Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  ant 
given  permission  to  address  the 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ext<iid  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  m.  tter.) 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speakei    I  am 
pleased  to  report  to  the  House  tb  it  the 
Navy  will  name  an  important  ne  v  nu 
clear  submarine  training  center 
the  late  CPO  Roscoe  C.  Penningtof ,  who 
was  a  constituent  of  mine. 

Chief  Pennington  was  among  1 
were  lost  when  the  submarine  T, 
went  down  on  April  10,  1963,  In  t 
lantic  off  Boston.  As  many  of 
leagues  will  recall,  it  was  the  worst 
time  submarine  disaster  in  the  his 
the  Navy. 

On  this  coming  April  10,  the  11 
versary  of  that  tragedy,  the  Na 
dedicate  Pennington  Hall,  a  subniarlne 
ship  control  training  facility  at  theffaval 
Submarine  School  in  Groton,  Connl 

Fittingly,  the  main  speaker  fol  this 
occasion  will  be  Rear  Adm.  DeAn  L. 
Axene.  the  first  commanding  ofsler  of 
the  Thresher  and  now  deputy  dyef  of 
Naval  education  and  training.  i 

Guests  will  include  Mrs.  Pennligton 
and  their  son  Gregory,  now  17  Ind  a 
standout  student  and  athlete  at  F  ancls 
Parker  High  School  in  San  Diego. 

Chief  Pennington's  last  words    o  hla 


then  small  son,  by  letter  and  phone,  were, 
"Above  all,  get  a  good  education." 

Gregory  took  this  advice  to  heart.  He 
has  been  honored  by  inclusion  In  the 
1973-74  edition  of  "Who's  Who  Among 
American  High  Schcx)!  Students"  and 
contacted  by  some  50  colleges  inter- 
ested in  having  him  enroll.  On  his  way 
back  to  California,  after  the  dedication 
ceremonies,  he  plans  to  stop  off  for  a 
visit  at  one  of  those  schools,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame. 

The  new  training  center  is  an  espe- 
cially fitting  memorial  to  Chief  Penning- 
ton, for  it  is  intended  to  assure  that  we 
never  again  have  another  catastrophe 
like  the  sinking  of  the  Thresher  and,  5 
years  later,  the  nuclear  sulwnarine  Scor- 
pion. ! 

And  the  Navy  could  not  have  found  a 
more  appropriate  individual  to  receive 
this  honor  than  the  late  Chief  Penning- 
ton. 

Only  39  when  he  died,  Mr.  Pennington 
had  spent  20  years  in  the  Navy,  with 
practically  all  of  his  career  in  sub- 
marines. 

During  World  War  II,  he  had  extensive 
underseas  combat  duty. 

In  the  early  1960's,  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  nuclear  power  to  the  submarine 
force.  Chief  Pennington  was  among  the 
first  men  selected  to  attend  the  early 
military  and  civilian  nuclear  power 
schools. 

In  June  1961.  after  completing  nu- 
clear power  training,  he  was  assigned  as 
the  Thresher's  leading  chief  reactor 
technicifui.  Later  that  year,  he  was  part 
of  a  team  sent  to  the  David  Taylor  Model 
Basin  to  evaluate  the  Thresher's  per- 
formance. He  held  numerous  decorations 
and  for  a  time  traveled  the  country  as  a 
recruiter  for  the  Navy's  nuclear  power 
program. 

Pennington  Hall,  completed  last 
month,  will  house  eight  nuclear  sub- 
marine ship  control  trainers.  The  $500,- 
000  facility  was  developed  in  specific 
response  to  the  loss  of  the  Thresher  and 
ScoTTrion.  in  order  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness and  saf ty  of  personnel  picked  for 
the  nuclear  submarine  service.  As  I  un- 
derstand them,  the  trainers  will  simulate 
actual  conditions  at  sea,  and  even  an- 
ticipate problems  in  ship  control  systems. 

At  this  point.  I  include  a  fact  sheet 
prepared  by  the  Navy  on  Pennington  Hall 
which  also  recoimts  highlights  of  Chief 
Pennington's  distinguished   career: 

BRI^    SHEKT    on     PZIfNDiGTON     HAU. 
DSDICATIOIf 

Naval  SuBMAanfc  School, 

Groton,  Conn. 

Pennington  Hall,  which  will  house  eight 
nuclcAr  BubmarlDC  ship  control  trainers,  was 
completed  In  February  of  this  year.  Dedica- 
tion ceremonies  are  scheduled  for  10  AprU 
1074,  In  honor  <^  those  men  lost  in  USS 
Thresher  (S8N  593).  and  T7SS  Scorpion  (SSN 
698).  Rear  Admiral  Dean  L.  Axene.  Deputy 
Chief  of  Naval  Education  and  Training,  first 
Commanding  Offloer  of  Thresher,  will  be  Um 
principal  speaker. 

Following  the  loss  of  Thresher  and  Scor- 
pion, plans  were  formulated  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  to  in- 
stitute an  Emergency  Ship  Control  Training 
Program  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  safe- 
ty of  personnel  serving  in  or  destined  for 
duty  In  high  speed  attack  class  nuclear  sub- 
marine*. The  training  devices  which  are  In- 


stalled In  M-  planned  for  Pennington  Hall 
will  be  utilized  for  the  initial  and  advanced 
diving  and  ship  control  training  for  officers 
and  enlisted  men  reporting  to  submarine 
duty.  Tbeae  realistic  debtees  permit  the  simu- 
lation of  ship  control  casualties  and  evolu- 
tions, some  of  which  are  either  too  danger- 
ous or  complex  to  routinely  practice  at  sea. 
This  new  facility  is  to  be  named  in  honor  of 
Chief  Electrician's  Mate  (Submarine  Qitall- 
fled)  Ra«ooe  Cleveland  Pennington,  a  vet- 
eran of  twenty  years  service,  who  lost  his 
life  In  the  Thresher  disaster. 

Chief  Petty  (MBce  Pennington  was  born  3 
(Dctober  1924  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  where  he 
attended  local  public  schools  prior  to  his 
entering  the  U.S.  Navy  in  January  1943.  Chief 
Petty  OfDcer  Pennington  was  assigned  to  sub- 
marine duty  during  World  War  n  and  par- 
ticipated in  six  war  patrols  in  the  submarines 
USS  Sea  Dragon  (8S  194)  and  USS  Spike  fish 
(SS  404) .  He  also  served  in  the  USS  Sea  Dog 
(SS  401),  USS  Tilefish  (SS  307),  USS  Cusk 
(SS  348),  USS  C;mvo  (SS  341),  and  USS  Ron- 
quil  (SS  396)  and  saw  service  in  the  Pacific 
area  during  the  Korean  coi\fllct. 

In  May  1960  ChleTTetty  OfBcer  Pennington 
was  assigned  to  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Ship- 
yard where  he  served  as  Electrical  Division 
Chief.  With  the  introduction  of  nuclear 
power  to  the  submarine  force.  Chief  Petty 
Officer  Pennington  was  one  of  the  first  to  be 
selected  to  attend  various  military  and  civU- 
ian  nuclear  power  schools.  In  June  1961,  after 
completing  nuclear  power  training,  he  was 
assigned  as  Thresher's  Leading  Chief  Reac- 
tor Technician.  In  September  of  that  same 
year  he  was  sent  to  the  David  Taylor  Model 
Basin  where  he  assisted  in  evaluating 
Thresher's  performance.  Because  of  his  out- 
standing performance  of  duty  as  a  subma- 
riner and  his  knowledge  of  the  submarine 
nuclear  power  program.  Chief  Petty  Officer 
F>ennington  was  selected  as  a  member  of  a 
Submarine  Force  Motivation  Team.  The  team 
toured  the  country  to  inform  high  school 
students  of  the  opportunities  available  to 
them  in  the  Navy's  Nuclear  Power  Program. 

During  his  twenty  years  of  service.  Chief 
Petty  Officer  Pennington  was  awarded  the 
Submarine  Combat  Pin,  Good  Conduct  Medal. 
Asiatic-Pacific  Medal.  American  Theater 
Medal,  American  Defense  Service  Medal, 
Navy  Occupation  Medal  with  Asia  Clasp, 
Korean  Service  Medal,  National  Defense  Serv- 
ice Medal,  and  the  World  War  II  Victory 
Medal. 

Chief  Petty  Officer  Pennington's  son  Greg- 
ory, an  honor  student  and  varsity  athlete  at 
Francis  W.  Parker  High  School  in  San  Diego. 
wUl  be  an  honored  guest  at  the  dedication 
ceremony.  Oreg  has  been  selected  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  1973-74  edition  of  "Who's  Who 
In  American  High  School  Students"  and  plana 
to  enroll  in  college  this  faU. 


THE  DECLINE  IN  ETHICAL  STAND- 
ARDS: A  COMMENTARY  ON  THE 
INCREASING  REJECTION  OP  PER- 
SONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kkmp)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York 
State  Bar  Journal,  in  its  January  1974 
issue,  featured  a  perceptive  commentary 
on  the  decline  in  the  exercise  of  ethical 
criteria  by  individuals  within  recent 
years — a  decline  the  results  of  which  are 
now  visibly  manifest  through  disclosures 
of  individual  abuses  of  the  public  trust. 
Such  abuses  are  not  only  predictable  but 
also  inevitable  in  any  age  which  rejects 
the  paths  of  self-dlsclpline  and  personal 
responsibility  for  the  easy  paths  of  rela- 
tivism and  situational  ethics. 
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lUs  informative  article  was  authored 
by  Prof.  Robert  E.  Hayes,  of  the  Cali- 
lomla  State  University  at  Long  Beach. 
Professor  Hayes  is  a  political  scientist 
there,  <Hie  obviously  motivated  by  con- 
cerns which  transcend  the  classroom 
lecture. 

Upon  its  reading  and  rereading,  I  am 
struck  by  the  relevance  of  this  article — 
of  our  day — to  one  of  the  profoimd  ob- 
servations of  the  17th  century  English 
philosopher.  John  Locke,  to  wit: 

The  end  of  the  law  is.  not  to  abolish  or  re- 
strain, but  to  preserve  and  enlarge  freedom. 
For  in  all  the  states  of  created  beings  capable 
of  laws,  where  there  is  no  law  there  is  no 
freedom.  For  liberty  is  to  be  free  from  re- 
straint and  violence  from  others;  which  can- 
not be  where  there  is  no  law:  and  Is  not.  as 
we  are  told,  a  liberty  for  every  man  to  do 
what  be  lists.  (For  who  could  be  free  when 
every  other  man's  humour  might  domineer 
over  him?)  But  a  liberty  to  dispose,  and  or- 
der as  he  lists,  his  person,  actions,  posses- 
sions, and  his  whole  property,  within  the 
allowance  of  those  laws  under  which  he  Is, 
and  therein  not  to  be  the  subject  of  the  arbi- 
trary will  of  another,  but  freely  follow  his 
own, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  article 
to  the  attention  of  all  my  colleagues,  for 
this  issue  should  transcmd.  political  or 
partisan  considerations.  Excerpts  from 
the  article  follow: 

SuBTUS  JusrmcATtONs  Given  fos  Law 

Vioi.A'noirs 

(By  Robert  E.  Hayes) 

An  essential  foundation  for  both  law  and 
morality  Is  that  Individuals  ought  to  be  held 
responsible  for  their  conduct.  Nevertheless, 
this  standard  of  personal  responsibility  is 
increasingly  rejected — rejected  especially  In 
many  current  subtle  Justifications  offered  for 
Illegality.  But  despite  voluminous  commen- 
taries on  law  violations,  particularly  on  vio- 
lations in  the  name  of  political  protest,  a 
vital  omission  exists.  Absent  Is  an  evaluation 
of  many  of  the  subtle  Jvistlflcatlons  given  for 
law  violations. 

Identification  of  the  Justifications  is  often 
a  problem.  Seldom  will  persons  directly  and 
openly  Justify  lawbreaklng.  Instead,  Justifi- 
cations are  usually  presented  vrithout  ac- 
knowledgment and  often  even  with  disavow- 
als. 

Understandably  reluctant  to  say:  "I  en- 
dorse lawbreaklng"  or  "I  support  law  viola- 
tions by  some  individuals,"  some  persons 
achieve  the  equivalent  by  two  common  meth- 
ods. One  Is  to  disavow  In  form  that  which  is 
endorsed  in  substance.  For  Instance,  com- 
monly prefacing  Ideas  which  support  and  Jus- 
tify Illegality  are  such  assertions  as:  "I  don't 
Justify  lawbreaklng,  but  .  .  .,"  "I  don't  con- 
done violence,  however  .  .  .,"  "I  deplore  what 
they  have  done,  nevertheless  .  .  .,"  and  "I 
don't  agree  with  them,  yet.  .  .  ."  Thla  Is  a 
typical  tactic  to  promote  a  position  under 
the  guise  of  rejecting  it.  The  other  method 
of  semlsurreptitiously  supplying  Justifica- 
tions Is  to  do  so  under  a  spurious  claim  of 
objective  description.  Commonly  Introduced 
by  such  expressions  as:  "Ttiey  say,"  "They 
believe,"  and  "They  feel" — that  which  follows 
has  only  the  form,  not  the  substance,  of  ob- 
jective analysis.  And  advocacy.  Instead  of 
Impartial  deacrlptlon.  is  Its  predominant 
charactarlstlc.  Using  a  "card-stacking"  ap- 
proach, this  tactic  "describes"  one  position 
favorably  and  with  little  or  no  effective  criti- 
cism; whe^as  the  opposing  position.  If  even 
.  acknowledged  to  exist,  is  usually  "described" 
Inaccurately,  unfavorably,  and  unjustly. 
Thtis,  the  "description"  is  tantamount  to 
advocacy.  Furthermore,  this  "descriptive 
tactic"  provides  an  escape  hatch  for  its  users 
because  they  say.  If  challenged.  "Fm  not 
Justifying    or    endorsing    these    ideas,    I'm 


merely  describing  them."^  To  reiterate,  the 
standard  for  Identification  of  Justifications 
should  be  the  total  effect  of  the  words  used. 

TTSX  OF  TSUISICS  AITO  PLATTTTTDES 

Truisms  and  platitudes,  matters  upon 
which  most  persons  agree  or  at  least  pro- 
claim agreement.  Include  both  factual  de- 
scriptions and  popularly  accepted  objectives. 
Common  truisms  are:  "wrongs  and  injustice 
occur,"  "grievances  are  to  be  found,"  and 
"serious  problems  exist."  Common  platitudes 
are:  "Justice  must  be  advanced,"  "crime 
curbed."  "education  Improved,"  "pollution 
fought,"  "protest  beard,"  "opportunities  im- 
proved." "liberty  enhanced,"  "poverty  elimi- 
nated," "human  needs  met,"  and  so  forth. 
Surely  the  expression  of  these  Ideas  neither 
evinces  courage,  nor  reveals  Insight,  nor, 
without  more,  contributes  to  society's  better- 
ment. 

Commonly  part  of  a  strategy  of  diversion, 
truisms  and  platitudes  elicit  a  general  favor- 
able response  which  promotes  acceptance  of 
controversial  ideas. 

So,  often  expressed  Is  the  view:  "We  agree 
with  their  goals.  We  differ  only  on  their 
methods  (I.e.,  means)."  Only  on  the  mecms? 

KXCT7SK  BKCAXTSE  OF  GBOVT  MXMBEBSHIP 

Membership  In  certain  categories  Is  a  ma- 
jor Justification  given  for  Illegality  by  Indi- 
viduals, e.g..  Justifications  are  commonly 
based  on  age  (e.g..  young) ,  activity  (e.g..  stu- 
dent), cause  supported  (I.e.,  "good"),  race  or 
ethnic  group  (i.e.,  certain  minorities) .  and 
economic  position  (e.g..  poor).  Individuals 
and  conduct  falling  within  such  classifica- 
tions are  thus  given  a  claim  for  both  a 
Justification  for  Illegality  and  for  full  or  par- 
tial exemption  from  laws.  Three  parts  of  this 
Justification  are  Identifiable.  First,  is  the  ac- 
claim for  the  group  or  category. 

Note  however  that  plaudits  are.  In  prac- 
tice, reserved  for  those  who  support  "good" 
causes  and  are  inapplicable  to  Illegal  action 
by  youth  or  others  who  support  other  causes. 
Second,  is  the  assumption  that  mere  mem- 
bership In  certain  groups  endows  those  In- 
dividuals with  the  group  virtue.  Thus,  all 
members  are  held  to  possess  the  real  or  pur- 
ported virtues  of  the  particular  group.  And 
Incidentally,  none  of  the  group's  vices.  Third, 
and  most  important,  is  the  implicit  assump- 
tion that  these  group  virtues  can  and  should 
fully  or  partially  Justify  illegalities  or  exemp- 
tions from  laws. 

Mere  membership  In  a  particular  group  en- 
listed In  a  particular  cause  cannot  and  must 
not  be  permitted  to  Justify  Ulegalfty  or  full 
or  partial  exemption  from  laws.  Individuals 
violate  laws,  generations  do  not.  Whatever 
the  nature  of  any  generation,  whatever  the 
varied  virtues  an  Individual  may  In  fact 
possess,  every  Individual  should  be  held  ac- 
countable to  the  laws.  We  must  reject  any 
selective  exemptions  from  laws,  and  any  law- 
recognized  privileged  elites.  Our  standard 
should  be  the  standard  of  our  law,  that 
guilt  is  personal.'  Our  objective  should  be  an 
Ideal  of  law.  "the  law  q>eaks  to  all  In  the 
same  way,"  lex  uno  ore  omnes  alloqultur. 

SHOT   OF   CX7II.T   TO   OTHEMB 

A  third  tactic  Is  the  shift  of  guilt  to  others. 
These  others  are  nearly  any  and  all  persons 


^E.g.,  Heard.  "Memorandum  to  President 
Nixon."  N.Y.  Times,  July  24,  1970,  at  34  cols. 
1-4;  Douglas,  Points  of  Rebellion  88.  89  (Vin- 
tage ed.  1970).  See  Final  Report  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Pre- 
vention of  Violence  (Eisenhower  Commission 
Report)  210.  211  (1949);  CrUis  at  Columbia 
(Cox  Commission  Report)  (Vintage  ed.  1968) . 

*  ".  .  .  under  our  system  at  law  Individual 
guilt  Is  the  sole  basis  for  deprivation  of 
rights."  Murphy  dissent  In  Karematsu  v. 
VS.,  323  U.S.  at  240  (1944):  "Now.  If  any 
fundamental  assumption  underlies  our  sys- 
tem. It  Is  that  guilt  Is  personal  and  not  In- 
heritable." Jackson  dissent  id:  at  243. 


and  groups  except  the  law  violators.  For  held 
to  be  the  real  malefactors  are  not  the  law- 
breakers, but  rather  others  variously  termed : 
the  older  generation,  the  politicians,  the  Es- 
tablishment, the  System,  the  Government, 
and  the  Society.'  Usually  an  Integral  part  of 
this  tactic  Is  (1)  the  almost  total  absence 
of  criticism,  much  less  condemnation,  of  the 
lawbreakers  and  (2)  a  sharp  moral  differen- 
tiation between  the  group  to  which  the  par- 
ticular lawbreaker  belongs  and  the  other 
groups  selected  as  scapegoats. 

Especially  important  In  the  sweeping  con- 
demnation of  others  Is  the  accusation  of 
hypocrisy.  Used  to  symbolize  a  fault  far 
beyond  hypocrisy  in  Its  traditionally-ac- 
cepted sense,  this  charge  has  become  a  short- 
hand summary  for  the  broadest  repudiation 
of  the  older  generation,  the  System,  Society, 
and  so  forth. 

Essential  to  these  arguments  are  two 
major  assumptions:  (1)  that  a  comparison 
of  hypocrisy  with  Illegality  Is  valid  and  (2) 
that  one  wrong  wUl  Justify  another.  For  the 
first  assumption  to  be  valid,  sufficient  sub- 
stantive similarities  must  exist.  They  do 
not.  Instead  there  are  great  dissimilarities 
In  fundamentals,  I.e.,  a  general  allegation 
of  the  hyijocrlsy  of  an  entire  generation  con- 
trasted with  factually-established  Illegality 
of  specific  individuals.  For  the  second  as- 
sumption to  be  acceptable  requires  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  concept  of  one  wrong  ex- 
cusing another,  thus  repudiating  the  legal 
maxim.  Injuria  non  excusat  Injuriam. 
This  we  must  reject  If  we  are  to  hold  all 
men  legally  accountable  for  Uielr  conduct, 
and  If  we  are  to  uphold  uniform  and  proper 
enforcement  of  law;  for  otherwise,  arbitrary, 
selective  law  enforcement  Is  sanctioned  and 
law-recognized  special  privilege  is  endorsed. 

ASSEBTION    OF    A    MU'l'UAUTT    OF    GUILT:     "THE 
THEORY  OF  BOTH  SniES" 

When  the  unlawful  conduct  Is  particularly 
gross  and  blatant  and  when  blanket  excuse 
or  exoneration  for  It  appears  unattainable, 
another  tactic  Is  often  used.  This,  for  want 
of  a  better  name,  I  will  caU  the  theory  of 
both  sides.  The  theory's  apparent  purpose 
and  clear  effect  are  to  distribute  guilt  (legal 
or  moral  or  both)  so  widely  that  neither 
legal  nor  moral  guilt  can  be  effectively  fixed 
uix>n  anyone.  This  result  is  fovmded  upon 
two  major  Implicit  or  explicit  claims:  (1) 
that  both  sides  In  conflict  have  guilt  and  (3) 
that  because  of  this,  a  legal  or  moral  parity 
exists  between  the  two. 

Permeated  with  Invalidity,  the  both  sides 
theory  usually  contains  at  least  three  often 
Inter-related  errors.  First  Is  the  theory's  im- 
plicit claim  that  guUt  of  one  side  will  reduce 
or  nullify  the  guilt  of  the  other  side.  Not  so. 
Mutuality  of  guilt,  unless  Inter-related  and 
In  accord  with  existing  legal  rules,  must  be 
held  irrelevant  to  a  determination  of  legal 
responsibility.  The  guilt  of  one  side  must 
not  be  allowed  to  absolve  or  mitigate  the 
guUt  of  the  other.  And,  to  reiterate,  It  Is  a 
TTinTinn  of  the  law  that  "Injuria  non  excusat 
InJurlam."  A  good  society  rejects  a  concept 
of  wrong  excusing  vnong.  A  Just  society  re- 
quires that  all  persons  be  held  to  answer 
for  their  wrongful  ctmduct.  , 

Second  is  the  use  of  Invalid  comparisons. 
They  are  Invalid  because  the  two  things 
compared  differ  In  fundamentals;  and  tMie 
common  major  differences  are  contrasts  be- 
tween lawful  and  unlawful,  q>eech  and  con- 


'B.g.,  Clark,  supra,  note  6.  generally  and 
comments:  "we  have  faUed,"  "We  are  guilty" 
at  5,  "our  hypocrisy"  at  18,  "our  Inhumanity," 
"national  hypocrisy"  at  25,  "the  crime  of  a 
society  that"  at  27,  "We  cultivate  crime, 
breed  It.  nourish  It."  at  50.  "our  failure"  at 
229;  Heard,  supra  note  2;  Hersey.  supra  note 
6;  Roger  WllUns.  supra  note  7;  Jackson. 
Soledad  Brother  48.' 92   (Bantam  ed.   1970). 
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duct,  genenJ  aad  apedfle.  moral  and 
and  opinion  and  fact.  By  Ignoring  or 
Ing  thcM  vitally  important  distinctloii 
both    sldea    theory    characteristically 
opurioua  oomparlaona.* 

Third  la  a  broad  fallacy,  central 
both  Bldea  theory.  This  is  the  impllc 
sumption  and  claim  that  such  things 
■onableneas.  Justice,  and  perhaps 
and  wladom,  are  invariably  located  at 
midpoint   between   two   rival    positlo: 
course,  in  »ome  Instances  reasonablenc 
other  virtues  may  be  so  located,  bu 
talnly  not  in  all.  And  certainly  not  as 
the    both    sides    theory.    Otherwise, 
compelled  to  hold  that  there  is  an  acce 
middle  ground  or  compromise  positlc  i 
tween  lawbreaking  and  law  < 
between  the  law  violator  and  the  law 
pUer. 

USE    or    OECEFTIVK    TEXMINOLOGT 
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■    Basic  Issues  are  often  misrepresented  py 
aocurat*  and  emotion-biased   words 
"stack  the  cards"  in  favor  of  iUegalltj 
la  not  a  justification  as  such  given 
gallty   but   instead   a  means   to 
the  JxistUlcatlons. 

Mere  use  of  emotlon-ev(Alng  words 
the  wrong.  Rather  it  Is  when  these 
are  inaccurate  or  used  as  a  subetltufe 
thought.  Of  particular  harm  is  their 
tutltm    for    thought    because    emotU  i 
course,  can  be  inoOnaipatible  with  the 
reason. 

A  common  manlpiilation  of  thou||it  by 
word    misuse    is    two-sided.    First, 
eliciting  words  are  replaced  by  poeltlve 
tral,  or  only  mildly  negative  eliciting 
e.g.,  "activist"  for  criminal.  "mlUtanc 
Illegality,  "protestor"  for  law  violator, 
dent  unrest"  for  campus  crime,  and 
sentor"  for  lawbreaker.  Second,  used 
scribe  the  opposite  side,  i.e.,  the  side 
discredited,  are  negative  or  pejorative 
e.g.,     "hardline."     "repressive. 
"provocative,"     "harsh,"     and 
Certainly,  any  of  these  words  may  b 
accurately  and  properly.  Whether  th 
should  be  determined  by  the  facts 
cumstances. 

KSKONEOTTS  VITWS  OF  UtW  ENrOECB: 

Two  common  errors  are  made  about  li 
law  enforcement.  One  is  the  failure  to 
guish    between    lawful    and   unlawful 
and  violence.  To  some  persons  all 
and  force  are  to  be  equally  oondemne 
It's  often  said  that  "force  solves  noi 
But   consider   this:    Slrhan   used   fon 
violence   to  kill   Robert  Kennedy: 
and  force  were  used  to  subdue  Slrhan 
was  and  continues  to  be  used  to  hoi 
Are  we  to  make  no  crucial  dlstlnctU^ 
tween  these  two  uses  of  force  and 
If  not,  destroyed  Is  the  crucial  diSeren^Uon 
between  law  violation  and  law 
And,  this  is.  In  fact,  a  prime  objective 
i^>ologists  for  illegality. 

A  second  common  error  Is  the  fallftre 
acknowledge  coercion  as  a  fundament! 
of   law.   In  the   absence  of   law 
law-compulsion   is  required, 
proper  law  enforcement  is  necessarily 
tlon  to  law,  including  law-protected 
and    liberties.    Without    coerdve 
laws  becmne  merely  suggestions  or 
tlons.  Why  else  do  we  have  police,  jali 
legal  sanctions  In  general? 

STTllJCAaT    AND  CONCLUSION 

Measured  by  the  criteria  of  logic  aiA  law, 
the  Justifications  here  given  for  illegal  ty  are 
Invalid  and  unreasonable.  Purthermor«  their 
predominant  characteristic,  the  rejection  of 
the  standard  of  individual 
subverts  the  very  foundation  of  moraflty 
well  as  that  of  law.  Yet  harmful  as  is 
eral  rejection  of  this  standard,  even 
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'E.g.,  Final  Report,  aupra  note  3 
310;  Campus  Unrest,  supra  note  14 
6,  8,  0. 10. 
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the  more  common  selective  rejection.  By  this, 
some  pereons  are  held  to  be  fully  or  partially 
exempt  from  legal  and  moral  re^Kmalblllty, 
whereaa  others.  e.g.,  police,  businessmen, 
public  officials — are  to  be  held  to  the  strictest 
and  highest  standards  of  both  legal  and  moral 
req>onslbllity;  on  them  are  bestowed  no  ex- 
cuses, no  compassion,  no  Justifications,  no 
understanding.  Thus,  to  thoee  they  favor,  the 
apologists  for  selective  Illegality  ap»ply  a 
standard  of  moral  and  legal  relativism; 
whereas,  to  others,  eq>ecially  those  they  op- 
poae.  they  apply  a  moral  and  legal  abso- 
lutism— dogmatic  and  unyielding. 

A  central  part  of  the  current  assault  upon 
traditional  authorities,  this  promotion  of 
general  and  selective  non-responsibility  for 
individual  conduct,  is  done  typically  in  the 
name  of  freedom.  Yet  it  is,  in  actuality,  one 
of  the  gravest  threats  to  freedom.  Because 
disregarded  or  unrecognized  is  the  indispen- 
sable inter-relationship  between  freedom  and 
r«q>onsiblllty,  and  between  liberty  and  order. 
Often  absent  Is  a  recognition  that  liberty 
and  freedom  depend  upon  an  acceptance  of 
the  virtue  in  obligation,  the  merit  in  duty, 
and  the  vital  necessity  of  responsibility. 

Especially  ominous,  then,  is  that  the  -In- 
creased abandonment  of  individual  responsi- 
bility is  supported,  intentionally  or  not,  by 
ideas  of  numerous  honest,  intelligent,  in- 
fluential, and  decent  men,  by  men  possessed 
of  advantages  denied  to  so  many  others,  by 
men  who  ought  to  know  better.  They,  far 
more  than  others,  should  recognize  the  nat- 
ural and  probable  effect  of  their  words;  they, 
far  more  than  others,  should  comprehend  the 
danger  of  the  subversion  of  law  Itself.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  some  of  them  supply  justi- 
fications for  Illegality,  obscure  the  central  Is- 
sues, and  direct  general  hostility  toward  law 
enforcement,  while  presenting  the  apologetics 
for  the  law  violators,  we  can.  with  reason  and 
truth.  Judge  their  ideas  to  be  an  aid  and 
abetment  to  Illegality,  we  can,  with  good 
cause,  fix  upon  them  a  moral  responsibility. 

So  Justifications  given  for  Illegality  present 
lawbreakers  with  a  gift  usually  eagerly  ac- 
cepted. Yet  the  price  to  society  for  that  gift  is 
a  corrosion  of  something  precious  but  perish- 
able, the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law.  To  rec- 
ognize this  and  to  view  law  and  its  tradition 
as  the  foundation  for  a  good  and  a  jixst  so- 
ciety is  not  to  hold  law  as  sacrosanct.  Rather 
it  Is  simply  to  acknowledge  the  absence  of 
better  alternatives  to  law;  It  is  merely  to  yield 
to  common  sense  and  the  lessons  of  human 
history;  and,  it  Is  only  to  recognize  law  as  a 
repository  of  high  principle,  a  shield  against 
injustice,  and  an  indispensable  instnunen- 
tallty  for  the  advancement  of  mankind. 


CX5NORESSIONAL    COUNTDOWN   ON 
CONTROLS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Camp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  It  has 
finally  become  obvious  to  almost  every- 
one that  our  3-year  experiment  with  eco- 
nomic controls  has  been  a  failure,  result- 
ing in  a  weakened  economy  where  short- 
ages in  every  area  are  becoming  a  daily 
fact  of  life.  The  administration,  through 
Cost  for  Living  CouncU  John  Dunlop, 
has  indicated  that  controls  are  no 
longer  necessary  or  desirable. 

However — and  this  is  a  big  "but" — 
Dunlop  further  stated  that  controls 
should  remain  on  the  oil  and  health  care 
industries.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think 
I  need  to  point  out  the  situation  we 
have  with  energy  which  was  brought 
about  to  a  great  extent  by  government 
Interference.  But  let  us  look  at  the  health 


care  industry.  In  my  State  of  Oklahoma, 
people  are  beginning  to  believe  that  it 
is  the  intent  of  Washington  to  com- 
pletely dose  down  all  small  and  rural 
hospitals  by  imposing  regulation  after 
regulation  which  cannot  be  met  wi^out 
a  large  administrative  staff  and,  simul- 
taneously, slapping  stringent  controls  on 
pricing. 

Let  us  not  tamper  any  further  with 
the  economy.  Let  us  act  now  to  remove 
all  wage  and  price  controls  and  return 
this  country  of  ours  to  the  supply  and 
demand  system  which  made  it  great. 


THE      NATIONAL     EQUAL      EDUCA- 
TIONAL OPPORTUNITIES  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  Introducing  the 
"National  Equal  Educational  Opportuni- 
ties Act  of  1974."  This  legislation  is  simi- 
lar in  most  respects  to  legislation  earlier 
introduced  by  Congressmen  Udall  and 
Prkyzr  (H.R.  10991) ,  the  main  difference 
being  that  I  have  attempted  to  define 
what  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  denial 
of  equal  educational  opportunity,  and, 
I  have  established  a  priority  listing  of 
remedies  to  be  used  by  the  courts  and 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  In  correcting  specific  de- 
nials of  either  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity or  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 
I  am  especially  indebted  to  Prof.  Alex- 
ander Bickel  of  the  Yale  Law  School  who 
has  contributed  the  most  to  this  leglsla- 
lation  and  who  has  worked  closely  with 
Congressmen  Uoall,  Prxyks  and  myself 
on  this  Important  issue. 

I  testified  to  the  need  for  such  legisla- 
tion back  on  July  31,  1972,  before  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
At  that  time,  I  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  lower  courts  were  floundering  about 
in  the  uncharted  grey  area  between  de 
Jure  and  de  facto  school  segregation,  and 
that  increasingly,  decisions  were  being 
handed  down  "in  a  highly  varied,  incon- 
sistent and  unpredictable  manner." 
Moreover,  it  was  my  feeling  that  many 
lower  courts  were  stretching  the  mean- 
ing of  de  jure  segregation  far  b^ond 
any  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  duty 
to  insure  equal  protectlcm  of  the  laws, 
so  as  to  encompass  novel  concepts  which, 
in  my  view,  have  little  basis  in  the  14th 
amendment  or  in  the  directives  of  the 
Supreme  Court  which  govern  its  appli- 
cation. In  short,  it  was  my  opinion  that 
these  courts  had  «one  far  beyond  simply 
attempting  to  remedy  constitutional  vio- 
lations and  had  ventured  into  the  realm 
of  social  policy  over  which  the  courts 
have  no  jurisdiction.  To  quote  from  my 
testimony : 

Certainly,  a  highly  pluralistic.  mobUe  so- 
ciety like  our  own  will  be  so  much  the  better 
oiT  in  the  long  run  If  we  can  find  ways  to 
reduce  racial  Isolation  in  the  schools  and 
provide  educational  environments  In  which 
every  student  has  the  opportunity  to  achieve 
his  full  potential.  But  these  are  public  policy 
objectives  to  be  agreed  upon  and  imple- 
mented by  school  boards,  city  councils.  State 
legislatures  and  the  Congress  itself;  they  are 
not  constitutional  rights  to  be  vindicated  by 
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the  courts.  To  wrap  them  In  tlM  constitu- 
tional mantle  and  to  Insist  they  be  achieved 
through  the  courts  only  provoke  popular  re- 
actions posing  grave  risks  to  our  constitu- 
tional system,  and  further  defer  the  day  when 
the  majority  of  this  Nation  can  be  convinced 
of  the  rightness  and  necessity  of  this  course, 
of  action  of  making  the  right  social  policy 
decisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  in  a  similar  vein 
that  I  joined  last  July  with  a  bipartisan 
and  biracial  group  of  Members  of  this 
body  in  a  statement  of  principles  on  this 
subject.  At  the  core  of  that  statement 
was  our  recognition  that  the  executive 
and  Congress  had  forfeited  their  respon- 
sibilities in  this  area,  and  that  this 
was  the  primary  reason  that  many  school 
systems  are  now  being  administered 
under  Judicial  decree.  It  was  our  feeling 
that  the  Congress  has  the  power  and  duty 
to  establish  a  legislative  framework  for 
addressing  the  underlying  problems 
which  have  given  rise  to  these  well- 
intentioned  yet  oftentimes  excessive  ju- 
dicial remedies.  Only  by  giving  local  com- 
munities and  school  ofiQclals  the  means 
and  incentives  to  develop  alternative  so- 
lutions can  we  hope  to  reduce  such  dis- 
ruptive Judicial  interference. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  am  today  introducing  the  "Na- 
tiontd  Equal  Educational  Opportunities 
Act  of  1974."  The  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  Improve  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion In  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  throughout  the  Nation  and  re- 
duce achievement  disparities  between 
racial  and  socioeconomic  groups  in  the 
schools:  facilitate  where  possible  a  re- 
duction of  the  concentration  of  such 
groups  in  certain  schools,  including  the 
prevention  of  resegregation,  primarily 
by  means  other  than  extensive  cross- 
transportation;  reduce  and  eliminate  any 
educational  ill-effects  resulting  in  schools 
having  such  concentrations;  and  specify 
remedies  for  U.S.  courts,  departments, 
and  agencies  to  correct  denials  of  equsJ 
protection  of  the  laws  or  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Powell  perhaps 
made  the  best  case  for  such  legislation 
in  his  concurring  opinion  in  the  Denver 
case  last  Jime  when  he  wrote: 

The  existing  state  of  law  has  faUed  to  shed 
light  and  provide  guidance  on  the  two  issues 
addressed  In  this  opinion:  (1)  whether  a 
constitutional  nile  of  uniform,  national  ap- 
plication should  be  adopted  with  respect  to 
our  national  problem  of  school  desegregation 
and  (U)  If  so,  whether  the  amblgtiltlee  of 
Stoann,  construed  to  date  almost  uniformly 
In  favor  of  extensive  transportation,  should 
be  redefined  to  restore  a  more  viable  balance 
among  the  various  Interests  which  are  in- 
volved. With  all  deference,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  Court  today  has  addressed  neither 
of  these  Isues  in  a  way  that  wlU  afford  ade- 
quate guidance  to  the  courts  below  In  this 
case  or  lead  to  a  rational,  coherent  national 
policy. 

Justice  Powell  went  on  to  write: 
It  is  weU  to  remember  that  the  course  we 
are  running  Is  a  long  one  and  the  goal  sought 
in  the  end — so  often  overlooked — \s  the  beet 
possible  educational  opportunity  for  all 
children.  Communities  deserve  the  freedom 
and  the  incentive  to  turn  their  attention 
and  energies  to  this  goal  of  quality  educa- 
tion, free  from  protracted  and  debilitating 
battles  over  court-ordered  student  transpor- 
tation. The  single  most  disruptive  element 


In  education  today  Is  the  wlde-^read  use  of 
compulsory  transportation,  especlaUy  at  the 
elementary  grade  levels.  This  has  risked  dis- 
tracting and  diverting  attention  from  basic 
educational  ends,  dividing  and  embittering 
communities,  and  exacerbating  rather  than 
ameliorating  Inter-raclal  friction  and  mis- 
understanding. 

And  he  concluded  his  opinion  by  say- 
ing: 

It  is  time  to  return  to  a  more  balanced 
evaluation  of  the  recognized  Interests  of  our 
society  In  achieving  desegregation  with  other 
educational  and  societal  interests  a  commu- 
nity may  legitimately  assert.  This  wlU  help 
assure  that  Integrated  school  systems  will  be 
established  and  maintained  by  rational  ac- 
tion, wlU  be  better  understood  and  supported 
by  parents  and  children  of  both  races,  and 
wiU  promote  the  enduring  qualities  of  an 
integrated  society  so  essential  to  its  genuine 
success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  which  I  am  pro- 
posing today  does  address  those  two  is- 
sues which  have  yet  to  be  resolved  by 
the  Court:  It  does  lay  down  a  uniform 
national  policy  on  the  problem  of  school 
desegregation,  and  it  does  clear  up  the 
ambiguities  left  by  the  Swann  decision 
on  the  transportation  question  by  restor- 
ing a  more  viable  balance  among  the 
various  Interests  involved.  Moreover,  it 
does  refocus  our  attention  on  what 
should  be  our  primary  goal — insuring  the 
best  possible  educational  opportunity  for 
all  children.  It  would  permit  communi- 
ties the  freedom  and  incentives  to  devote 
their  full  energies  to  this  goal  while  as- 
suring that  integrated  school  systems 
will  be  established  and  maintained 
through  rational  action  and  within  a 
framework  which  does  balance  other 
legitimate  community  and  individual  in- 
terests. 

DXNIAI.   or   E4UAL  EDUCATIONAI.   OPPORTUNTnX8 

Title  I  of  my  bill  defines  what  acts 
shsdl  be  considered  as  denial  of  equal 
educational  opportunity  and  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws.  These  include  not 
only  the  deliberate  segregation  of  stu- 
dents on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin  among  or  within  schools, 
but  the  failure  to  take  afOxmative  steps, 
consistent  with  those  remedies  enu- 
merated in  title  m  of  my  bill,  to  remove 
vestiges  of  discrimination  due  to  official 
action.  Such  acts  shall  include  school 
construction,  abandonment  or  siting  al- 
teration within  a  district  with  the  Intent 
of,  or  having  the  natural,  probable,  fore- 
seeable or  actufil  effect  of  Increasing 
segregation,  or  the  creation  of  attend- 
ance zones  with  the  same  result.  Other 
acts  which  shall  be  considered  as  denials 
include:  fafiure  to  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion to  overcome  language  barriers,  or 
cultural,  social,  economic,  or  other  dep- 
rivations that  impede  equal  participa- 
tion by  students  in  instructional  pro- 
grams; discrimination  in  faculty  and 
staff  employment  practices,  conditions, 
and  assignments;  failure  to  provide  for 
the  voluntary  transfer  of  students  from 
schools  in  which  their  race  is  in  a  major- 
ity to  schools  in  which  their  race  is  in 
a  minority;  and  maintenance  of  prac- 
tices and  provisions  of  resources  in 
sch(x>ls  having  a  concentration  of  minor- 
ity groupn  which  are  less  favorable  thuan 
those  at  other  schools.  Under  this  title, 
the  Secreatry  of  Health,  Education,  and 


Welfare  shall  issue  regulations  setting 
forth  measures  to  achieve  compliance; 
and  any  person  or  the  Attorney  General 
alleging  that  any  policy  or  measure  of  a 
local  educational  agency  Is  in  violation 
of  this  title  may  bring  a  civil  suit  in 
the  appropriate  U.S.  district  court  for 
equitable  relief. 

STATE   EQUAL    EDUCATIONAI,   OPPORTUNITIES 
FLAMS 

Title  n  of  my  bill  requires  that  each 
State  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  plan  for 
his  approval  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  act.  The  plan  shall  provide  for 
the  creation  of  a  State  advisory  coimcil, 
with  majority  representation  by  parents 
of  schoolchildren,  including  proportional 
representation  from  parents  of  minority 
group  schoolchildren.  The  advisory  coun- 
cil shall  advise  the  State  educational 
agency  on  policy  matters  relating  to  the 
administration  of  the  State  plan,  and 
prepare  an  suinual  evaluation  report 
which,  along  with  the  comments  of  the 
State  agency  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary. 

By  the  same  fashion,  the  plan  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  local  ad- 
visory coimcils,  again  with  majority 
representation  from  parents,  to  advise 
local  educational  agencies  on  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  State  plan. 

The  State  plan  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  by  June  30,  1975,  shall  be 
developed  in  consultation  with  local  edu- 
cational agencies  and  the  State  advisory 
coimcil,  and  shall  define  goals  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  act  and  provide 
for  the  full  attainment  of  those  goals  by 
a  date  approved  by  the  Secretary,  but  no 
later  than  August  30,  1985. 

The  State  plan  shall  Include  stsne  or 
all  of  the  following  components:  provi- 
sion for  a  majority  transfer  plan  on 
either  am  intradlstrict  or  Interdistrict 
basis;  and  open  communities  educational 
resources  compensation  program  pro- 
viding payments  to  any  school  district  In 
which  students  from  minority  families 
comprised  not  more  than  10  percent  of 
total  school  enrollment  during  the  1975- 
78  school  year;  a  school  district  reor- 
ganization plan  which  may  include  re- 
drawing zone  boundaries,  pairing  and 
clustering  of  schools,  establishing  educa- 
tional parks  and  magnet  schools;  and  co- 
operative arrangements  between  schools 
where  factors  of  distance,  locations,  and 
contiguity  make  this  feasible,  for  com- 
mon use  of  existing  school  facilities  and 
for  the  construction  of  new  joint  facili- 
ties, including  educational  parks. 

The  State  plans  shall  also  assure  that 
in  each  year  of  the  operation  of  the  plan, 
substantial  progress  will  be  made  toward 
meeting  the  purposes  of  this  act;  specify 
how  additional  State  financial  assist- 
ance will  be  made  available  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  implementing  court- 
ordered  desegregation  plans;  specify  how 
current  ESEA  programs  are  Integrated 
with  the  plan;  specify  the  procedures  to 
be  used  by  the  State  educational  agency 
in  coordinating  the  efforts  of  local  agen- 
cies which  are  desegregating  or  volun- 
tarily integrating:  specify  what  proce- 
dures will  be  used  by  the  State  education- 
al agency  for  involving  on  an  equitable 
basis  children  enrolled  in  private  non- 
profit schools  in  the  programs  funded 
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under  ib\s  act  to  the  extent  that  heir 
participation  will  assist  in  achieving  the 
purposes  of  this  act;  and  assure  thaf  the 
State  educational  agency  will 
each  local  educational  agency  to 
to  it  annually  on  its  implementatior 
in  implementing  the  State  plan. 

To  fund  the  various  programs 
tuted  under  the  State  plans,  this  bil 
thorizes  $200,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
$500,000,000  in  fiscal  1977,  and  $750, 
000  in  each  fiscal  year  thereafter 
legislation  establishes  formulae  foi 
distribuUon  of  these  fimds.  Finally, 
der  this  title.  States  are  permitted 
in  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  if 
fled  with  the  Secretary's  final  action 
respect  to  approval  of  their  State  plifc. 
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ntle  in  of  my  bill  contains  a  pri( 
listing  of  remedies  available  to  the 
departments,  or  agencies  of  the 
States  for  a  denial  of  equal  educatAnal 
opportunity  or  equal  protection  of 
laws.  In  this  connection,  my  bill  cli  uly 
specifies  that  the  court,  departmen  , 
agency  "shall  seek  or  impose  only 
remedies  as  are  essential  to  correct 
ticular  denials  of  equal  educational 
portunity   or   equal   protection   of 
laws."  The  reason  for  this  clause  is 
tendency  oa  tii'i  part  of  many  l4wer 
courts  to  embrace  what  has  been 
the  "total  taint  theory,"  that  Is,  ev^  If 
there  are  only  isolated  instances  in 
it  is  shown  that  there  is  segregation 
to  some  official  action,  such  as  thosi 
forth  in  title  I  of  my  bill,  the  whole 
tern  is  considered  in  violation  and  tlifere- 
fore  a  systemwide,  or  even  metropoli  an 
wide  remedy  is  required.  I  think  the  v>tal 
taint  theory  and  the  resulting 
remedies  fly  in  the  face  of  Swin 
which  Justice  Burger,  writing  for 
majority,  said: 

It  Is  Unportant  to  remember  th«t  Jui^cial 
remedies  may  be  exercised  only  on  the 
of   a   ctHistltutional   violation.   As  with 
eqtUty  case,  the  nature  of  the  vlolatltoc 
termlnes  the  scope  of  the  remedy. 

In  the  Denver  case  the  coiurt  held  that 
if  segregation  in  one  part  of  the  sc  lool 
system  was  found  to  be  the  result  ol  of 
flcial  action,  school  officials  were  obi  ged 
to  demonstrate  that  other  schools  in 
system  were  not  segregated  also  by 
cial  action.  And,  in  that  same  deci^n. 
Justice  Powell  wrote  in  his  concuifing 
opinion: 

I   would  bold,   quite   simply,   that 
segregated    public    schocds    exist    wlthl  i 
school  district  to  a  substantial  degree,  1  tere 
Is  a  prima  facie  case  that  the  duly  col  stl 
tuted  public  authorities  .  .  .  are  suffld*  itly 
responsible  to  Impose  upon  them  a  na<  on' 


ally  applicable  burden  to  demonstrate 


a  genuinely  i  itC' 


nvvertbeleas  are  operating 
grated  school  system. 

But  Justice  Powell  was  careful  to  i;4>^t 
out  that: 

An  Integrated  school  system  does  I  not 
mean — and  Indeed  could  not  mean  In  rlew 
of  the  residential  patterns  of  most  of  our 
major  metropolitan  ar««s — ^that  every  s<  lool 
must  In  fact  be  an  Integrated  unit.  A  si  looI 
which  happens  to  be  aU  or  predomlni  atly 
white  or  all  or  predominantly  black  li  not 
a  "segregated"  school  In  an  unconstltut  mal 
sense  If  the  system  ItMlf  Is  a  genulael]  In- 
tegrated one. 
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The  first  section  in  this  title  is  aimed 
at  reaffirming  the  Swann  rule:  let  the 
remedy  fit  the  violation.  Further,  imder 
title  m  of  my  bill,  courts  would  require 
implementation  of  remedies  in  the  fol- 
lowing descending  order:  first,  assigning 
students  to  the  school  closest  to  their 
place  of  residence;  second,  good  faith 
participation  in  and  reasonable  progress 
in  the  implementation  of  an  approved 
State  plan  under  title  n  of  this  bill  by 
the  local  educational  agency  involved; 
and  third,  transportation  of  students  to 
school  other  than  the  one  closest  to  their 
home.  In  other  words,  every  effort  would 
first  be  made  to  preserve  the  neighbor- 
hood school  concept  in  fashioning  a  rem- 
edy, and.  if  tills  is  not  sufficient,  good 
faith  participation  and  progress  in  a 
State  plan  would  be.  Transportation 
would  only  be  used  as  a  last  resort. 

And,  with  respect  to  transportation,  no 
coiul;  could  order  such  a  remedy  if  it 
poses  a  risk  to  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  students  involved,  significantly  im- 
pinges on  the  educational  process,  or  in- 
volves transportation  to  significantly 
inferior  schools. 

Furthermore,  no  remedy  could  sub- 
stantially increase  during  any  school  year 
the  average  daily  distance  to  be  traveled, 
the  average  daily  time  of  travel,  or  the 
proportional  average  daily  number  of 
students  to  be  transported  by  an  educa- 
tional agency  for  all  students  in  the  sixth 
grade  or  below,  over  the  comparable 
averages  for  the  previous  year.  Nor  could 
there  be  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
same  averages  for  students  in  the  seventh 
grade  or  above  unless  it  is  demonstrated 
by  clear  and  convincing  evidence  that  no 
other  method  under  the  priority  listing 
of  remedies  wUl  provide  an  adequate 
remedy  for  the  denial  of  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  or  for  the  denial  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws.  And  any 
such  transportation  remedy  shall  only  be 
considered  temporary  until  a  long  term 
plan  is  developed  as  provided  in  title  II 
of  this  act. 

Again,  this  is  essentially  a  statutory 
rendition,  clarification,  and  elaboration 
on  the  Stvann  rule  relating  to  proper 
limits  on  transportation  plans.  In  that 
decision  the  Court  held  that  the  age  of 
the  children  should  be  a  factor,  sis  should 
the  time  and  distance  involved  in  travel 
if  it  is  so  great  "as  to  either  risk  the 
health  of  the  children  or  significantly 
impinge  on  the  educational  process." 

Mr.  I^jeaker,  unlike  some  legislation 
which  has  been  introduced,  my  bill  does 
not  deprive  the  courts  of  utilizing  trans- 
portation as  a  remedy.  But  it  does  pre- 
scribe limits  on  the  use  of  that  remedy, 
and  it  does  make  it  a  remedy  of  last 
resort.  I  think  it  is  far  preferable  to  de- 
fine, prescribe,  and  proscribe  remedies  by 
statute  than  it  is  to  deprive  the  courts 
of  their  jurisdiction  in  certain  cases  or 
of  particular  remedies  in  those  cases. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the 
constitutionality  of  my  priority  prescrip- 
tion of  and  proscripticm  on  judicial  rem- 
edies in  desegregation  cases.  We  are 
talking  here  about  denials  of  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  under  the  14th 
amendment,  and  that  same  amendmmt 
provldea  in  section  5  that,  "The  Con- 


gress shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by 
appropriate  legislation,  the  provisions  of 
this  article." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Justice  Powell  pointed 
out  in  the  Denver  case,  the  existing  state 
of  the  law  has  not  yet  addressed  itself 
in  a  uniform  way  to  the  national  prob- 
lem of  school  segregation  nor  to  the  prob" 
lem  of  extensive  busing  in  the  larger 
context  of  legitimate  community  and  ed- 
ucational interests.  Because  the  Supreme 
Court  has  not  squarely  faced  these  is- 
sues, the  lower  courts  have  been  riding 
off  in  all  directions  in  a  state  of  con- 
fusion and  conflict  And,  as  Justice 
Powell  put  it: 

In  the  absence  of. national  and  objective 
standards,  school  boards  and  administrators 
will  remain  In  a  state  of  \u3certalnty  and 
disarray,  ^>eculatlng  as  to  what  Is  required 
and  when  litigation  will  strike. 

The  "National  Equal  Educaticmal  Op- 
portunities Act"  which  I  am  introducing 
today  is  aimed  at  filling  that  vacuum — 
of  establishing  a  national  imiform  policy 
as  to  what  constitutes  illegal  school  seg- 
regation smd  a  nationally  uniform  set  of 
remedies  for  correcting  both  denlsJs  of 
equal  educational  opportunities  and 
equal  protection  of  the  laws.  Moreover, 
this  legislation  addresses  itself  to  the 
underljring  problems  and  inequities  of 
our  educational  system  and  our  overrid- 
ing goal  of  providing  quality,  desegre- 
gated education  for  all  our  children.  I 
think  this  Congress  has  not  only  the 
power  but  the  duty  to  promote  these 
goals  through  this  legislation.  Hie  an- 
swer lies  not  in  passing  constitutional 
amendments  or  legislation  to  shnjDly 
eliminate  remedies;  instead,  the  answer 
lies  in  legislation  which  will  encourage 
local  school  systems  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems which  have  prompted  these  judicial 
remedies  and  thereby  to  reduce  Judicial 
interference  In  educational  and  social 
policy.  I  urge  prompt  congressional  ac- 
tion on  this  legislation. 

I  include  the  following: 

SUMMABT    or    THX    "NAnONAI.    EQUAL    EDUCA- 
TTONAI.  OPPOaTUNlTUS  ACT" 

(Introduced  by  Mr.  Amixmsoir  of  nilnois) 

SECTION  3.  STATKMKMT  OF  FINDnfOS 

The  Congress  finds  that  the  maintenance 
of  racially  dual  school  systems  Is  a  denial 
of  equal  protection  of  the  laws;  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  time  when  all  school  systems 
will  be  unitary:  once  desegregation  has  been 
achieved,  scbool  systems  are  not  required 
to  make  annual  adjustments  In  the  racial 
compoMtlon  of  student  bodies  due  to  dem- 
ographic changes;  the  coiirts  have  failed  to 
develop  clear,  rational,  uniform  and  reason- 
able guidelines  for  fashioning  remedies  to 
correct  denials  of  equal  protection  of  the 
laws,  sometimes  resulting  In  exoesslve  trans- 
portation plans  which  may  pose  a  threat  to 
the  health  and  safety  of  students  and  Inter- 
fere with  the  educational  prooesi;  Inequal- 
ity of  education  persists  In  nhools  having 
high  concentrations  of  children  from  minor- 
ity group  and  low-Income  families. 

SECTION  3.  PXraPOSB 

The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  reduce 
achievement  disparities  between  racial  and 
socio-economic  groups  In  the  schools;  fa- 
cilitate a  reduction  In  the  high  conoantra- 
tlon  of  such  groups  In  certain  schools.  ln> 
eluding  the  prevention  of  resegregatlon 
without  extensive  cross -transportatlaa;  re- 
duce poor  educational  conditions  In  schools 
m  which  such  concentrations  persist: 
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specify  gxildellnes  for  appropriate  remedies 
to  correct  denials  of  equal  educational  op- 
portunities, and  equal  protection  of  the 
laws. 

TITLE   I — ^DENIAL  OF  EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL 
OPPOETUNITIES 

Section  101.  No  state  or  educational  agency 
established  by  the  state  shaU  deny  equal  ed- 
ucational opportunity  to  an  Individual  on 
account  of  race,  color  or  national  origin  by: 
deliberate  segregation  of  students  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color  or  national  origin  among 
or  within  schools;  failure  in  such  Instances 
to  take  affirmative  steps  consistent  with 
Title  in  of  this  Act  to  remove  vestiges  of 
discrimination  due  to  official  action;  con- 
struction, abandonment,  alteration  or  other 
siting  of  school  facilities  within  a  district 
with  the  Intent  of,  or  having  the  natural, 
probable  foreseeable  and  actual  effect  of 
increasing  segregation;  creation  of  attend- 
ance zones  or  policies  with  the  Intent  of  or 
having  the  probable  effect  of  increasing  seg- 
regation; transferring  a  student  outside  an 
attendance  zone  with  the  Intent  of  or  hav- 
ing the  probable  effect  of  increasing  segre- 
gation; failure  to  take  appropriate  action  to 
overcome  language  barriers,  or  cultural,  so- 
cial, economic  or  other  deprivations  that 
Impede  equal  participation  by  students  In 
Instructional  programs;  discrimination  In 
employment,  employment  conditions  or  as- 
signment to  schools  of  faculty  and  staff;  fail- 
ure to  provide  opportunity  at  the  beginning 
of  a  school  year  for  a  student  to  transfer  from 
a  school  In  which  his  race  Is  a  majority  to  a 
school  in  which  his  race  is  a  minority;  and 
maintenance  of  practices  and  provision  of  re- 
sources in  schools  having  a  concenl,ration  of 
minority  groups  which  are  less  favorable 
than  those  at  other  schools. 

Section  102.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation and  Welfare  shall  Issue  regulations 
further  setting  forth  measures  to  be  taken 
to  achieve  compliance  with  this  section. 

Section  103.  Any  person  having  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  a  local  educational 
agency's  policy  Is  In  violation  of  section  101 
may  bring  a  civil  action  In  the  appropriate 
U.S.  district  court  for  equitable  relief.  If  a 
court  finds  such  a  violation  has  occurred,  It 
shall  order  the  rescinding  of  such  policy  and 
affirmative  action  to  be  taken  to  cure  the  ef- 
fects of  such  policy. 


TITLX    n STATE    EQUAL    EDUCATIONAL 

OPPORTUNITTES    PLANS 

Section  301.  Each  State  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Secretary  for  his  approval  a 
plan  to  carry  out  the  pxirposes  of  this  Act. 

Section  202.  Such  plans  shall  provide  for: 
the  establishment  of  a  State  advisory  coun- 
cil appointed  by  the  governor  and  consisting 
of  businessmen,  educators,  parents  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  general  public.  A  majority 
of  the  council  shallconfilst  of  parents  of  pub- 
lic scho<d  students,  with  proportional  repre- 
sentation of  parents  of  minority  group  chil- 
dren. The  councU  shall  advise  the  state  on 
the  development  of  and  policy  matters  aris- 
ing in  the  administration  of  the  State  plan. 
The  councU  shall  also  submit  through  the 
State  educational  agency  and  to  the  Secre- 
tary an  annual  evaluation  report.  The  plan 
submitted  by  the  State  shall  also  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  local  advisory  commit- 
tees, similarly  constituted  as  the  State  ad- 
visory council,  for  the  purpose  of  advising 
the  local  educational  agency  on  Its  partici- 
pation In  the  State  plan. 

Section  203.  The  State  plan  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  by  June  30,  1975;  it 
shall  be  developed  in  consultation  with  local 
educational  agencies  and  the  State  advisory 
council;  and  shall  define  goals  consistent 
with  the  purpoM  of  this  Act  as  set  forth  In 
Section  3,  and  provide  for  the  attainment  of 
these  goals  by  a  date  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary, but  In  no  event  later  than  August  30, 
1986. 


Section  204.  State  plans  shall  Include  means, 
for  implementing  some  or  all  of  the  follow- 
ing compKjnents :  voluntary  majority  transfer 
plans  on  either  an  tntra-dlstrict  or  inter- 
district  basis;  an  open  communities  educa- 
tional compensation  program;  school  district 
reorganization  plan  which  may  include  re- 
drawing zone  boundaries,  educational  parks 
and  magnet  schools,  and  cooperative  arrange- 
ments between  school  districts. 

Section  205.  State  plans  shall  assure  that 
substantial  progress  will  be  made  in  each 
year  of  operation  of  the  plan  toward  meeting 
the  purpose  of  this  act;  specify  how  addi- 
tional state  financial  assistance  will  be  made 
available  to  local  educational  agencies  car- 
rying out  court-ordered  desegregation;  spec- 
ify how  other  ESEA  programs  are  inte- 
grated with  the  plan;  specify  the  procedures 
to  be  used  by  the  State  educational  agency 
In  coordinating  the  desegregation  or  volun- 
tary integration  efforts  of  local  agen- 
cies; assure  that  local  agencies  will  report 
annually  to  the  State  agency  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  plan,  and  that  the  State 
will  report  annually  to  the  Secretary  on  the 
overall  State  implementation  of  the  plan. 

Section  206.  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  carrying  out  this  Title  not 
in  excess  of  $200,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976, 
$500,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977,  and  $750,- 
000,000,  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 
Section  207.  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any 
State  Plan  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
sections  201  through  205,  and  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  any  such  plan  without 
first  affording  the  administering  agency  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing. 

Section  206.  Any  State  dissatisfied  with 
the  Secretary's  final  action  with  respect  to 
the  approval  of  Its  plan  may  file  a  petition 
for  review  with  the  VB.  court  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  In  which  the  State  is  located. 

TITLE   in — SEMEDIES 
FORMULATING    REMEDIES;     AFPLICABILrTT 

Section  301.  In  formulating  a  remedy  for 
a  denial  of  equal  educational  opportunity 
or  a  denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws,  a  cotirt,  department,  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  shall  seek  or  impose  only  such 
remedies  as  are  essential  to  correct  par- 
ticular denials  of  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity or  equal  protection  of  the  laws; 

Section  302.  A  consideration  and  finding 
shall  be  made  on  the  efficacy  of  the  follow- 
ing remedies  In  correcting  such  denial.  In 
the  priority  order  in  which  they  appear: 

(a)  assigning  students  to  the  school 
closest  to  their  place  of  residence; 

(b)  good  faith  participation  In  and  rea- 
sonable progress  in  the  implementation  of 
an  approved  State  plan  under  Title  n  of 
this  Act  by  the  local  educational  agency 
Involved; 

(c)  transportation  of  students  to  scbool 
other  than  the  one  closest  to  their  own 
home; 

Section  303.  No  court,  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  shall,  pursuant 
to  section  302,  order  the  Implementation 
of  a  remedy  that  would: 

(1)  pose  a  risk  to  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  students  involved,  significantly  Im- 
pinge on  the  educational  process,  or  Involve 
the  transportation  of  students  to  schools 
significantly  inferior  to  those  which  such 
students  would.  In  the  ordinary  course,  have 
attended;  or 

(2)  substantially  Increase  during  any 
school  year  the  average  daily  dlsttmce  to  be 
traveled,  the  average  time  of  dally  travel,  or 
the  proportional  average  daily  nimaber  of 
students  to  be  transported  by  an  educational 
agency  for  all  students  In  the  sixth  grade 
or  below,  over  the  comparable  averages  for 
the  preceding  year; 

(3)  substantially  Increase  during  any 
school  year  the  average  dally  distance  to  be 


traveled,  the  average  dally  time  of  travel, 
or  the  proportional  average  daily  number 
of  students  to  be  transported  by  the  educa- 
tional agency  for  all  students  In  the  seventh 
grade  or  above,  over  the  comparable  aver- 
age for  the  preceding  school  year,  unless  it 
is  demonstrated  by  clear  and  convincing 
evidence  that  no  other  method  set  out  In 
section  302  will  provide  an  adequate  remedy 
for  the  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
or  equal  educational  opportunity  that  has 
been  found  by  such  court,  department  or 
agency.  The  implementation  of  a  plan  call- 
ing for  Increased  transportation,  as  described 
In  this  subsection,  shall  be  deemed  a  tem- 
porary meas\ire  and  such  plan  shall  be 
ordered  in  conjunction  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  long  term  plan  as  provided  in 
Title  II  of  this  Act. 

VOLUNTARY    ADOPTION    OF    REMEDIES 

Section  304.  Nothing  in  this  "ntle  prohibits 
an  educational  agency  from  proi>osing, 
adopting,  requiring  or  Implementing  any 
plan  of  desegregation,  otherwise  lawful,  that 
Is  at  variance  with  the  standards  set  out  in 
this  Title,  nor  shaU  any  court,  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  States  be  prohibited 
from  approving  implementation  of  a  plan 
which  goes  beyond  what  can  be  required 
under  this  Title,  If  such  plan  is  voluntarily 
proposed  by  the  appropriate  educational 
agency. 

TITLE    IV — GENERAL   PROVISIONS 

Section  401.  Definitions. 

Section  402.  Not  more  than  one  percent 
of  the  annual  appropriation  under  this  Act 
shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  for  eval- 
uation of  the  programs,  activities  and  proj- 
ects authorized  by  this  Act. 


LEST   WE   FORGET— MIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentie- 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Grover)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  we  as  a  nation  are  beset  by  varied 
domestic  problems,  we  need  to  pause  and 
remember  that  American  servicemen  are 
still  missing  in  action  throughout  the 
lands  of  Southeast  Asia.  Perhaps,  I  speak 
with  more  cause  than  others  in  this 
body,  since  (me  of  these  heroes,  of  re- 
cent date  determined  killed  in  action, 
Danny  Nidds,  is  related  to  my  next  door 
neighbor,  and  another.  Marine  Capt. 
Walter  Schmidt,  is  the  son  of  my  col- 
lege classmate,  "Peewee"  Schmidt;  but 
together  with  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  I  feel  that 
our  missing  men  must  not  be  allowed  to 
rest  in  the  background  of  our  minds  or 
become  ecUpsed  by  other  pressing  issues 
of  the  ds«r.  Indeed,  when  the  fate  of 
1,100  Americans  remains  unknown  in 
Indochina,  it  becomes  quite  apparent 
that  there  exists  another  "pressing 
Issue." 

As  contained  within  the  Vietnam 
agreement  of  January  27,  1973,  the  Com- 
munist side  was  required  to  provide  in- 
formation on  those  men  missing  in  action 
and  to  return  the  remains  of  any  that 
died  while  held  captive.  But  today,  more 
than  a  year  since  the  peace  accord  was 
signed  in  Paris,  Communist  officials 
throughout  Southeast  Asia  have  done 
very  littie  to  aid  in  the  search  for  the 
missing,  return  the  bodies  of  those  that 
died  while  in  captivity,  or  ease  the  bur- 
dens of  the  ftunilies  concerned. 
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During  the  past  months,  the  i  urious 
military  services  have  made  a  nun  ber  of 
MIA  death  determinations,  even  (  lough 
very  few  bodies  of  those  determi  ed  to 
have  died  have  been  located  and  :  lentl- 
fied.  In  many  instances,  the  Comn  unlsts 
have  refused  to  permit  the  Amc  rican- 
operated  Joint  Casualty  Resolutioi  Cen- 
ter to  enter  certain  areas  where  »  me  of 
the  missing  men  are  thought  to  3e.  In 
Laos  alone,  317  American  servi  :emen 
were  originally  listed  as  missi  ig  in 
action  or  prisoner  of  war.  Whe  i  the 
POW's  were  released  early  last  yeai  how- 
ever, only  10  men  captured  in  Lao  ;  were 
among  those  that  returned.  Subseqi  ently, 
the  question  many  people  began  asking 
was:  What  happened  to  the  others  Dur- 
ing the  war,  there  were  reports  o  '  men 
being  observed  ejecting  from  a  rcraft 
that  had  been  shot  down  over  Sou  heast 
Asia.  Some  of  these  men  were  lat«  *  seen 
being  captured  on  the  ground  by  nemy 
forces.  A  number  were  even  photogi  iiphed 
while  being  held  captive,  but  did  n<  t  turn 
up  among  those  released.  A  naggli  g  and 
haunting  concern  thus  develops:  I  these 
men  were  seen  alive  at  one  time  then 
where  are  they  now?  This  is  just  >ne  of 
the  many  questions  that  we  shoul  1  seek 
answers  to  from  the  Communist  c  ficials 
In  Southeast  Asia. 

Today,  throughout  America,  th(  re  are 
Tarious  organizations  and  agencie  t  con- 
cerned with  the  plight  of  the  ML/"  's  and 
their  families.  A  delegation  from  me  of 
the  national  organizations  interej  bed  in 
POW/MIA  affairs  recently  retume  1  from 
Laos  after  attempting  to  obtain  letalls 
on  some  of  the  missing  men.  All  liough 
their  visit  resulted  in  very  few  e  icour- 
aglng  developments,  it  did  display  tn  un- 
ceasing commitment  on  their  (  irt  to 
learn  more  about  those  still  n  Issing. 
Some  groups  have  petitioned  govei  mient 
officials  and  their  elected  represen  atlves 
to  do  more  in  determining  the  fate  of  the 
lOA's.  One  such  group,  the  Ni  tional 
League  of  Families  of  POW's/ML  .'s  or- 
dered their  Board  of  Directors  to  «k  all 
Representatives  and  Senators  to  ake  a 
puUlc  position  on  the  MIA  issiie  \y  the 
use  of  mailings,  newsletters,  am  local 
newspc^ier  columns  and  to  speak  ut  on 
the  subject  at  every  opportunity  Cer- 
tainly, these  suggestions  merit  a  large 
measure  ot  consideration  on  the  i  urt  of 
all  of  us  in  Congress,  for  to  do  less  iTOUld 
be  undeserving  to  the  families  and 
friends  of  the  missing  men. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  an  of  us 
In  positions  of  public  responsibilit  here 
In  Congress  and  in  other  parts  if  the 
Government  should  attempt  to  sway 
world  public  opinion  to  the  side  >f  the 
MIA's.  If  the  world  community  would 
encourage  the  placing  of  various^  sanc- 
tions on  those  parties  that  have  bet  a  and 
are  continuing  to  be  uncooperative  In  the 
search  for  those  that  are  missing  then 
quite  possibly  positive  results  wou  d  en- 
sue. The  issue  of  our  MIA's  in  Ind<  china 
is  not  exclusively  an  American  on  .  For, 
in  reality,  it  Is  a  humanitarian  issi  e  and 
one  that  should  transcend  the  b  Hmd- 
aries  and  political  ideologies  of  Is  llvld- 
ual  nations. 


TOO  MUCH  MONEY  FOR  THE 
PENTAGON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ruppk)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  In 
Tuesday's  Wall  Street  Journal  an  Inter- 
esting article  by  Mr.  Richard  J.  Levine 
entitled,  "Congress  Smiles  on  the  Pen- 
tagon Again."  Mr.  Levine  cites  Secretary 
of  Defense  James  Schlesinger's "  state- 
ment that  the  proposed  Federal  budget 
contains  at  least  $1  billion  for  projects 
which  were  allowed  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  the  economy.  Chairman 
Mahon  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  estimated  that  the  figure  is 
actually  aroimd  $5  billion.  While  it  in- 
deed makes  a  difference  whether  the  fig- 
ure is  $1  billion  or  $5  billion  and  while  it 
can  rightly  be  questioned  whether  the 
military  budget  should  be  manipulated 
for  this  purpose,  I  believe  the  question 
goes  much  deeper. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  the  more  the  Gov- 
ernment spends,  the  greater  the  chance 
taxes  may  need  to  be  raised;  something 
I  am  sure  we  all  want  to  avoid.  So  we 
are  forced  to  think  in  terms  of  priorities. 
I  have  always  felt  that  an  adequately  fi- 
nanced military  should  be  one  of  our 
top  priorities,  and  I  have  no  qualms  in 
giving  the  Pentagon  the  money  that  is 
needed  so  that  we  can  all  feel  safe.  But 
OMB  has  allowed  here  a  padding  of  the 
Pentagon  budget  for  a  purpose  that 
bears  little  relevancy  to  our  national 
defense. 

It  is  especially  hard  for  me  to  accept 
this  action  in  light  of  the  great  deal 
of  Impoimding  of  fimds  that  can  be  ac- 
credited to  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  In  the  heavenly  name  of 
fighting  the  flames  of  inflation.  For  ex- 
ample, last  year,  the  administration  Im- 
pounded $150  million  in  grant  ftmds  for 
rural  water  and  sewage  programs  under 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
Funds  are  badly  needed  for  the  con- 
struction of  projects  to  collect  and  treat 
sewage.  The  States,  In  general,  and  my 
State  of  Michigan,  specifically,  are  being 
forced  to  allocate  most  of  their  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  funds  for  sewage 
treatment  systems  in  the  heavily  popu- 
lated areas.  This  leaves  the  smaller,  ru- 
ral commimlties  and  areas  with  few 
funds  for  their  water  and  sewage.  The 
fimds  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
wouJd  have  helped  them  tremendously, 
but  OMB  decided  this  expeiKliture  was 
inflationary.  I  contend  that  the  expendi- 
tures would  have  strongly  stimulated  the 
economy  of  northern  Michigan. 

I  am  all  for  keeping  down  or.  If  pos- 
sible, halting  the  rate  of  Inflation,  and  I 
am  all  for  stlmxilatlng  the  economy,  and 
I  am  all  for  an  adequate  defense  budget, 
but  I  am  for  doing  these  things  In  such 
a  way  that  makes  sense.  It  just  defies 
logic  that  money  Is  unnecessarily  put 
Into  one  agency  that  does  not  need  It 
for  the  purpose  ot  stimulating  the  econ- 
omy, but  a  much  lesser  amount  of  money 
is  denied  to  programs  on  the  grounds  of 


Inflation,  when  that  money  Is  desper- 
ately needed.  It  is  Inconsistency  such  as 
this  that  causes  the  American  people  to 
lose  their  respect  for  our  governmental 
processes.  In  a  time  when  our  prestige 
Is  at  a  low  point,  it  Is  hard  for  me  to 
believe  that  OMB  would  allow  such  an 
action  In  light  of  its  past  stances. 

Let  us  spend  money  wisely.  Let  us  con- 
tinue to  think  in  terms  of  priorities.  Let 
us  continue  to  improve  the  lives  of  those 
iseople  we  represent.  Let  us  continue  to 
stimulate  the  economy.  But,  most  im- 
portantly, let  us  do  all  these  things  in 
such  a  way  that  makes  sense,  is  not  con- 
tradictory, and  provides  the  American 
people  with  what  they  need  with  as  lit- 
tle waste  as  possible. 


IMPROVE  THE  SSI  DISABILITY  TEST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Steele)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  that  would  re- 
move a  heavy  financial  burden  from 
State  and  local  governments  under  the 
supplemental  security  Income  program. 
At  present,  the  law  defines  disability  in 
such  a  way  as  to  requre  a  determination 
that  the  disabiUty  wiU  last  at  least  12 
months.  This  is  a  very  strict  definition, 
and  that  is,  in  fact,  much  stricter  than 
the  definitions  that  were  In  effect  in 
many  States  prior  to  the  implementation 
of  the  SSI  program.  I  propose  that  the 
12-month  requirement  be  reduced  to  3 
months. 

When  we  passed  the  SSI  program. 
Congress  told  the  States  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  going  to  assume 
the  financial  burden  for  welftu-e  pay- 
ments to  the  elderlj,  blind,  and  disabled. 
This  program  was  supposed  to  replace 
the  old  age  assistance — OAA — and  oUier 
State/Federal  programs.  However,  in 
States  where  disability  was  formerly  de- 
fined in  a  more  liberal  manner  than  12 
months,  the  costs  of  maintaining  persons 
with  a  3-  or  6-month  disability  will  now 
fall  completely  on  the  States  and  locali- 
Ues,  without  the  aid  of  any  Federal 
matching  fimds. 

In  Connecticut  alone,  It  is  estimated 
that  it  will  cost  $3  to  $5.5  million  an- 
nually to  fill  this  gap.  In  my  view  It  is 
grossly  unfair  to  penalize  those  States 
that  had  an  established  definition  of  dis- 
ability which  was  broader  In  its  scope 
than  the  final  uniform  definition  estab- 
lished imder  SSI.  Because  no  Federal 
funds  at  all  are  available  for  this  cate- 
gory of  people,  local  welfare  rolls  will  be 
expanded  and  the  local  burden  increased. 

It  was  my  understanding  that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  the  intent  of  Congress 
to  federalize  welfare  for  the  elderly, 
blind,  and  disabled.  It  Is  very  easy  to 
frustrate  that  intent  by  setting  eligibility 
standards  so  high  that  States  must,  in 
good  conscioice.  fill  the  gap  themselves. 

I  by  no  means  mean  to  imidy  that  I 
disapprove  of  the  SSI  program  In  gen- 
eral. I  sui^x>rted  it  on  the  floor  and  be- 
llete  that  it  Is  an  excellent  means  for  i 
Improving  the  standard  of  living  fori 
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those  covered.  But  it  Is  the  responsibility 
of  Congress  to  rectify  this  serious  prob- 
lem in  the  program. 

SSI  was  meant  to  relieve  the  biurden 
from  State  and  local  government  as  well 
as  to  Improve  the  standard  of  living  for 
those  needy  individuals  covered  by  the 
program.  Ixmg  before  SSI  many  States 
had  independently  determined  that  in 
many  cases  disability  payments  were 
merited  when  a  person  would  be  imable 
to  work  for  less  than  a  year.  I  believe 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  the 
duty  to  defer  to  the  judgment  of  the  var- 
ious States  on  this  definition  and  enact 
a  3-month  disability  definition  into  the 
SSI  program. 


TANZANIAN  DEVELOPMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
morning  of  February  28  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Africa  had 
breakfast  with  the  Ambassador  of  Tan- 
zania, the  Honorable  Paul  Bomanl,  who 
gave  a  short  talk  on  the  Tanzanian  ap- 
proach to  development.  I  would  like  to 
insert  for  the  thoughtful  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  text  of  his  speech: 
Speech  bt  Hon.  Paitl  Bomani,  Ambassadob 
OF  Tanzania 

I  bave  a  dUemma  caused  by  time  (tbe  time 
available  for  my  talk) .  I  find  ten  minutes  Is 
too  mucb  for  anyone  to  utilize,  if  tbere  is 
notblng  to  be  said. 

But,  on  tbe  otber  band,  wben  you  bave  to 
describe  a  New  Nation's  development  strat- 
egy, it  is  next  to  impossible  to  make  a  fair 
assessment  or  balanced  presentation  within 
Bucb  a  short  time. 

It  could  be  easy  perhapts  for  a  visitor  re- 
turning from  Tanzania  to  be  able  to  talk 
about  the  country's  development  because  of 
tbe  superficial  knowledge  that  one  tends  to 
acquire,  and  snap  conclusion  one  Is  tempted 
to  make,  after  a  short  visit  to  a  coxintry. 

My  predicament  is  accentuated  by  the  fact 
that  I  have  lived  and  worked  til  my  time  in 
Tanzania.  Most  of  the  time  I  was  not  a  mere 
spectator.  And  what  I'm  going  to  tell  you, 
and  I  hope  somehow,  perht^s  I  will  succeed 
In  conveying  this  to  you :  is  my  interpretation 
of  Tanzania's  approach  to  Development. 

Tanzania,  like  most  African  countries  at- 
tained Independence  during  the  decade  of 
the  1960's.  If  there  Is  one  phenomenon  that 
has  been  most  prevalent  in  these  countrlee 
since  Independence,  It  is  tbe  determined  ef- 
forts of  the  leaders  and  people  of  these 
countries  to  transform  the  economy  of  their 
countries  and  to  bring  about  a  higher  and 
better  standard  of  living  for  their  peoples. 
In  short,  every  one  of  these  countries  has 
been  striving  to  attain  rapid  economic  devel- 
opment. All  along  this  has  been  the  theme. 
The  political  slogans,  party  manifestos,  all 
carried  tbe  message  of  the  promised  land, 
"Freedom  and  Plenty." 

Although  Tanzania  has  one  of  the  short- 
est histories  of  colonial  rule — 73  years  of  com- 
blned  Germany  and  British  rule  had  with  It 
all  the  complex  of  problems,  change  over  of 
administration  from  Oermany  colonial  terri- 
tory to  a  British  mandate.  With  the  British 
mandate,  of  course,  there  was  at  least  a  prom- 
ise of  eventual  granting  of  independence  to 
the  native  people. 

The  42  years  under  British  rule  did  not  see 
much  of  development  for  two  reasons — one. 


the  feeling  of  Impermanence  mitigated 
against  development  of  any  kind  in  Tangan- 
yika. The  econcMny  of  the  country  was  treated 
as  an  appendage  to  the  white  settlers  econ- 
omy of  Kenya. 

It  Is  also  necessary  to  note  tbere  that 
Tanzania  had  at  independence,  so  to  speak 
the  lowest  of  everything.  The  per  capita  was 
tbe  lowest — (58,  the  appalling  Infant  mortal- 
ity, every  1000  children  born,  175  died  wlthm 
tbe  first  year.  Only  40  percent  of  our  chil- 
dren could  go  to  school.  Life  expectancy  was 
35. 

So,  the  kind  of  development  that  I  can 
talk  about  under  these  circumstances  cannot 
be  the  conventional  or  orthodox  Economics — 
where  the  development  Is  measured  by  ONP 
or  GDP.  Where  infra-structure,  social  or  eco- 
nomic and  the  investment  propensity  could 
be  applied  as  a  yardstick  to  measiu«  prog- 
ress. You  will  be  lost  if  you  attempt  to  equate 
the  situation  with  say  the  pKJst  war  Eurc^>e 
situation.  And  yet  with  Europe  a  reconstruc- 
tion programme  under  tbe  Marshall  plan 
was  quickly  established  and  Institutions  like 
tbe  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  and  Monetary  Fund  were 
established  mainly  to  deal  with  the  situa- 
tion. 

The  task  of  a  poet  colonial  territory  was 
first  and  foremost  of  building  a  nation,  crea- 
tive work  of  building  everything  almost  from 
nothing.  The  creating  of  self  confidence  was 
part  of  development  work.  Boosting  of  tbe 
morale  of  tbe  office  messenger  was  a  develop- 
ment activity.  The  oppressed  people  needed 
morale  boosting  and  reassurance  just  as 
mucb  as  the  farmers  needed  their  rain. 

Let  us  also  remember  that  tbe  Afrikan 
man  who  took  over  these  problems  Is  tbe 
same  man,  who,  only  yesterday  was  branded 
with  Indignities,  excluded  from  world  af- 
fairs, kept  In  tbe  background,  stripped  of 
everything,  and  alien  m  his  only  land,  forced 
to  sit  destitute  on  bis  riches.  This  same  man 
now  has  to  rise  before  the  eyes  of  world  to 
take  his  rightful  place. 

The  greatest  task  of  mobilising  the  peo- 
ple, particularly,  the  youth,  who  must  be 
totally  re-orientated  and  liberated  from  tbe 
colonial  mentality,  channeling  their  ener- 
gies and  consciousness  to  creative  work  and 
moulding  their  outlook  so  that  they  can  re- 
gain their  lost  confidence  and  become  crea- 
tors and  gruardians  to  their  fatherland  was 
the  top  priority  job  for  tbe  party  and  the 
Govenunent. 

All  I  am  saying  Is  that  the  development  of 
new  Tanzania  was  not  development  of  things 
or  change  of  environments.  It  was  first  and 
foremost  the  building  of  a  completely  new 
society,  a  new  man.  This  new  man  must  be 
forged  through  a  new  dynamic  socialist  cul- 
ture rooted  In  ujamaa  activity  and  conscious- 
ness. 

This  for  Tanzania  meant  a  new  thinking 
and  new  philosophy.  Tbe  Arusba  Declaration 
Is  the  product  of  that  new  phU06cq>by  of  de- 
velopment, that  forges  a  viable  alternative 
to  authoritarian  compulsion  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  lalssez-falre  capitalism  on  the 
other. 

The  British  administration  was  mainly  in- 
volved in  two  things,  first,  they  were  con- 
cerned about  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  and  two,  tax  collection.  In  short  tbe 
first  10  years  of  post  Independence  era  saw 
the  majcH'  thrust  and  pre-occupatlon  of  our 
new  nation  (and  quite  rightly  so)  to  con- 
solidate tbe  national  sovereignty  and  to 
build  a  unified  nation. 

Talking  of  One  Nation  I  want  to  remind 
you  what  DlsraeU  said  In  1846  about  the 
British  Nation,  he  was  addressing  tbe  two 
opposing  parties,  he  said  and  I  quote:  Tbe 
slogan  of  both  parties  "One  Nation"  has  not 
been  achieved  and  that  there  wero  still  two 
British  Nations  "tbe  rich  and  tbe  poor." 


The  British  still  maintain  tbe  two  nations. 
Last  week  you  must  have  seen  the  leader  of 
the  opposition  Harold  WUson  addressing 
political  rallies  with  a  big  banner  on  top  of 
tbe  Union  Jack  calling  for  a  "One  Nation." 

Tanzania  had  to  avoid  from  tbe  start  the 
creation  of  two  nations  within  one  coiintry, 
nations  of  tbe  rich  and  the  poor.  Tbe  African 
Ujamaa  which  is  an  economic  concept  based 
on  tbe  African  realities  of  tbe  African  tradi- 
tional society,  the  family  unity  and  collec- 
tive life,  where  group  interests  will  take  prec- 
edence over  individual  Interest  seems  to  us 
to  give  the  answer.  The  econennlc  objective  of 
Ujamaa  is  based  on  the  global  goal  to  create 
a  humane  society  through  development  proc- 
ess. Tbe  strategy  of  this  develc^ment  has 
its  target  at  economic  and  social  change, 
aimed  at  transforming  rural  life  without  de- 
stroying the  good  tradition  of  African  life. 

Tbe  main  economic  targets  being  to  erad- 
icate poverty,  unemployment  and  under- 
employment and  Income  inequalities.  Tbe 
outcome  of  these^fforts  are  clear.  We  have 
now  in  Tanzania  ndw  rural  society  embracing 
over  S(X)0  new  vllliges  with  a  total  popula- 
tion of  2  million  pec^Ie  living  and  working 
together,  enjoying  for  the  first  time  modern 
facilities  and  amenities  never  betore  ob- 
tained in  rural  districts. 

The  World  Bank  has  been  satisfactorily 
responsive  to  this  new  dynamic  and  unique 
development  approach.  So  far  we  have  re- 
ceived long  term  soft  loans  for  our  rural 
development  projects  amounting  to  a  little 
over  $60  million  for  Integrated  schemes 
aimed  at  providing  a  new  productive  capac- 
ity In  rural  area  including  social  services 
such  as  scbools  and  health  facilities  and  the 
provision  of  clean  water.  In  addition  to  this 
we  have  received  about  $40  mlUion  for  roads 
and  otber  Infrastructure  development  with- 
in the  last  18  months. 

It  seems  however  odd  to  us  that  at  a  time 
like  this  wben  the  developing  countries  are 
able  to  prepare  plans,  and  where  we  bayg/ 
restructured  institutions  to  meet  the  new 
challenges  of  development,  and  while  we  have 
reached  such  a  high  peak  of  ^ipetlte  and  ca- 
pacity to  implement  development  programs, 
the  world  trend  Is  moving  Just  to  the  opposite 
direction.  What  would  bave  been  fitting  for 
this  momentous  occasion  would  bave  been  a 
new  thrust  towards  Injecting  capital  tar 
development  to  countries  that  are  trying  to 
help  themselves  with  the  same  sense  of  ur- 
gency and  vigour  as  it  was  In  tbe  Marshal 
plan  days. 

The  World  Bank  and  Its  branches  are  try- 
ing to  do  just  that.  And  to  a  certain  extent 
the  AID. 

But,  while  appreciating  these  efforts  on 
part^of  tbe  Bank  I  feel  I  will  be  failing  in 
my  duty,  if  I  did  not  mention  here,  tbe  great 
disappointment,  develc^lng  countries  left, 
including  Tanzania  when  the  Congress  of  the 
U.SA.  refused  to  approve  the  request  for 
funds  to  replenish  IDA  fund.  This  to  us  is  a 
serious  drawback  in  our  development  jour- 
ney. We  only  hope  that  it  will  be  realized 
soon  enough,  that  by  withholding  funds. 
Congress  would,  almost  be  condoning  a  new 
alliance  of  co-existence  with  poverty.  Igno- 
rance and  disease.  And  delaying  the  day  wben 
it  should  not  be  necessary  yet  for  another 
mercy  mission  of  food  handouts  to  Africa. 

But  the  world  trend  seems  clearly  to  be 
even  more  disturbing  In  as  far  as  foreign 
aid  and  technical  cooperation  Is  concerned. 
For  quite  some  time  now  I  have  been  wait- 
ing to  hear  something  about  the  outcome 
or  the  implementation  of  the  famous  Pear- 
son Report,  which  was  christened  with  a 
quiet  sounding  title  and  rightly  too,  as  tbe 
"Partners  In  Progress".  This  important  re- 
port which  was  endorsed  by  UJi.  and  which 
professed  to  give  the  world  a  new  charter 
of  development  cooperation  and  a  new  hope; 
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when  it  recommended  that  the      ^ ^ 

nations  should  aUocate  at  least  1  %  &f  their 
OJ*J».  for  development,  if  development  equi- 
librium could  and  should  be  achllved  at 
the  end  of  the  century:  this  piece  o|  timely 
advice  seems  to  have  been  burled  agid  for- 
gotten under  the  massive  document«M>f  UJf. 
And  nobody  is  talking  about  that  ailymore. 
I  wonder  why,  at  maybe  we  are  tryiijk  to  do 
too  many  things  at  a  time.  For  i^atever 
the  lapses  and  reasons.  Justifiable  o4 other- 
wise, we  could  attribute  this  to  negle«  to  In- 
ertia or  sheer  apathy.  StUl  the  fact  ^malns 
that  the  poor  countries  of  the  Thirst  World 
are  suffering,  and  will  continue  t4  suffer 
■aore  if  the  right  decisions  are  n<^  taken 
on  these  matters  before  It  is  too  lat). 

The  question  again  arises,  when  l|  it  too 
Ute,  and  who  Is  going  to  determii^b  when 
we  should  cooperate  and  work  toget^r  once 
again  as  partners  for  progress?  I  wolld  Hke 
to  leave  this  question  in  the  ctHJipetent 
hands  of  the  leaders  sitting  aroui||l  hen 
with  us.  My  last  plea  is  that  you  wllI|Bonyey 
our  feelings  to  our  colleagues,  that  thf  World 
of  today  demands  for  cooperation  an#  Inter- 
dependence. 1 

On  the  other  band  there  Is  the  |alk  of 
national  self  reliance  that  one  hea#  from 
time  to  time.  We  from  the  developing  world 
consider  this  to  be  a  romantic  legacy  of  the 
past,  difficult  to  achieve  for  any  nation,  bet- 
ter relegated  to  academic  reappralqftl.  The 
tnrth  Is:  modernity  and  modem  I|^e  Is  a 
syndrome  o*  Involvement  and  lnten|epend- 
ence  and  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  ft  is  the 
only  viable  choice  for  a  better  fu^re  we 
have.  Let  us  take  it. 
Thank  you. 
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ELK  HILLS  OIL  AND  ANTTTRIS 
VIOLATIONS 

■Hie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  ulder  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  &ntle- 
man  from  Calif oraia  (Mr.  Moss)  |b  rec- 
ogniaed  for  15  minutes.  g 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  dla|harge 
petitions  have  been  filed  regardit^  pro- 
posed opening  up  of  Navy's  EUE  Hills. 
Calif.,  oil  reserve.  Such  iJetitions  ieek  to 
extract  legislation  affecting  this  facility 
from  the  House  Armed  Service^  Com- 
mittee and  bring  it  to  the  floori:  While 
I  do  not  question  sincerity  gofeming 
such  attempts,  they  are  ill-advlj^,  ig- 
noring evidence  of  potential  proft|eering 
^by  big  oil  at  public  expense,  plus  a£  anti- 
trust situation  so  volatile  as  to  coiistitute 
the  boldest  single  attempt  to  p^  the 
public  purse  on  record.  t 

Today,  no  safeguards  against  swdi  dep- 
redatitms  exist,  either  in  the  legislation 
in  quesUon  or  these  petitions.  Jf  the 
latter  succeed.  Elk  Hills  would  be  fpened 
for  1  year  to  oil  production  of  :^,000 
barrels  daily.  This  is  the  Presideiit's  re- 
peatedly announced  goal.  In  such  s 
situation.  Navy's  oil  will  go  to  fine  or 
two  major  oil  corporations.  Pro^^  will 
largely  accrue  to  those  companiejt  while 
our  eneingy  equation  remains  unaltered. 
I  possess  the  most  conclusive  evidence  to 
support  these  allegations,  and  ami  ready 
to  iweal  it  to  members  before  th<|y  sign 
any  discharge  petition.  ;| 

One  company  has  an  Inside  ti%ek.  to 
profit  from  openup  legislation  at  now 
constituted;  Standard  Oil  of  Calif ofiiia^- 
Socal.  In  February.  1974.  this  company- 
was  successfully  sued  by  the  Justi<|p  De- 
partment at  Navy's  request,  for  il^gally 
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draining  Elk  HiSs  ofl  reserved  for  na- 
timal  defense  wnergencles.  Nor  is  this 
the  first  time  Socal  has  been  in  litiga- 
tion for  doing  the  same  thing  at  this 
reserve.  Even  now  an  appeal  is  slated  for 
March  11  argument  on  a  similar  previous 
drainage  case.  In  this  situation,  the 
Asphalto  case.  Government  sustained 
loss  of  millions  of  barrels  of  oil. 

Throughout  the  Elk  Hills  equation  we 
encounter  Socal  stacking  odds  against 
Government.  Today  this  reserve  is  so 
encumbered  with  questionable  contracts 
and  one-sided  agreements  favorable  to 
this  company  that  any  open -up  must 
vastly  enrich  Socal  without  comparable 
benefit  to  the  taxpayer.  Here  are  ex- 
amples. 

Socal  operates  Elk  Hills  for  Navy, 
yet  was  not  low  bidder  on  its  operating 
agreement.  Socal  also  owns  the  only 
sizable  pipeline  connecting  up  with  and 
leading  out  of  that  reserve,  guaranteeing 
it  a  stranglehold  on  any  oil  shipments, 
should  production  commence. 

Navy's  share  of  the  reserve  is  80  per- 
cent. Socal  owns  20  percent,  and  kept 
that  percentage  only  by  entering  into  a 
unit  plan  agreement  for  operation  of 
the  reserve  with  Navy.  Otherwise, 
Socal  would  have  lost  its  holding  with- 
in the  reserve  entirely  by  Federal  con- 
fiscation years  ago.  That  80-to-20  split 
applies  to  extraction  of  oil  from  the 
reserve.  Should  it  be  opened,  Navy's  80- 
percent  share  of  any  production  cannot 
be  stored,  for  Elk  Hills'  storage  capacity 
Is  a  minimal  500,000  barrels.  Production 
would  have  to  be  sold  at  auction.  In  such 
a  situation,  small  bidders  would  have  no 
competitive  chance  against  giants  such 
as  Social  and  Shell.  Today  Shell  owns 
a  Navy  contract  for  excess  production  of 
oil  from  Elk  Hills,  awarded  in  1970.  That 
contract  requires  investigation.  In  the 
1970  bidding.  Shell  and  Socal  sub- 
mitted exactly  identical  bids,  yet  no  anti- 
trust action  was  then  taken  by  Justice, 
even  though  a  recommendation  was 
made  to  act.  Today  that  contract  with 
Navy  is  still  in  force.  Navy  assured  me  it 
will  be  canceled,  but  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Jack  Bowers  has  taken  no 
action  yet. 

Any  such  oil  auction,  therefore,  could 
have  only  one  foreordained  result;  one 
or  another  industry  giant  would  claim 
Navy's  80-percent  share  at  prices  set  by 
Uiem  through  domination  of  the  oil 
market  and  oil  pricing  in  nearby  fields; 
a  long  established  and  criticized  fact  of 
economic  life  in  those  parts. 

Under  terms  of  proposed  openup  leg- 
islation supported  by  discharge  petitions, 
Socal  could  enter  Elk  Hills  and  ccnn- 
mence  extracting  its  20-percent  share  of 
oil.  because  such  an  openup  would  be  for 
other  than  a  wartime  emergency.  Con- 
gressional approval  of  this  openup 
through  discharge  petition  would  amount 
to  unilateral  abrogation  by  Navy  of  the 
unit  plan  contract  now  governing  the 
reserve.  Navy  would  then  be  immediately 
forced  into  major  maintenance  and  off- 
set production  within  the  reserve.  Also, 
under  the  unit  plan  contract.  Socal 
owes  Navy  a  long-deferred  debt  of  some 
$24  million  ja  unpaid  cost  and  produc- 


tion balances.  Opening  the  reserve  for 
other  than  war  would  allow  Socal  to 
sue,  seeking  forgiveness  of  its  debt  be- 
cause of  Navy's  initiative,  forced  by  con- 
gressional approval.  And  even  though 
the  company  has  offered  pious  disclaim- 
ers of  such  intent,  no  legal  protection 
against  such  a  move  exists  for  Navy  to 
utilize  should  the  contingency  arise. 

Socal  offers  a  dreary  record  on  which 
to  base  promises  in  addition  to  what  I 
have  already  listed.  A  major  Aramco 
shareholder,  it  actively  implemented 
King  Faisal's  demand  during  the  October 
worldwide  UJS.  military  alert  to  cut  off 
all  petroleum  supplies  from  our  forces 
abroad.  It  was  also  recently  held  in  con- 
tempt by  a  committee  of  the  California 
State  Legislature,  because  of  alleged  rig- 
ging of  auctions  on  oil  produced  from 
State-owned  lands,  with  resulting  cuts 
in  State  revenues. 

Any  Elk  HUls  openup  would  require  a 
minimum  of  from  90  to  120  days,  during 
wliich  time  some  $30  million  would  be 
expended  to  undertake  production.  Most 
of  these  costs  would  be  borne  by  taxpay- 
ers, with  minimsa  guarantee  of  return. 
Nor  is  there  any  certainty  that  any  Elk 
Hills  oil,  contradicting  a  popular  mis- 
conception, would  actually  reach  con- 
sumers. According  to  recent  Navy  testi- 
mony, this  oil  would  probably  serve  as  a 
tradeoff  for  foreign  oil  to  supply  Ameri- 
can military  units  abrosul.  This  was 
stated  by  Assistant  Secretary  Bowers  to 
our  colleague,  Ons  Pike,  last  week  in 
hearings  before  his  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Oil  Reserves. 

Elk  Hills  pumping,  once  commenced, 
would  be  categorized  as  new  production, 
and  hence  exempt  from  all  price  controls. 
Should  it  fall  Into  the  hands  of  the  ma- 
jors, its  price  can  Mily  be  imagined.  For 
a  starter,  it  could  only  move  to  market 
through  Socal's  pipeline,  and  docu- 
ments I  have  already  released,  including 
a  1970  letter  from  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Kleindienst,  indicate  that  this  in 
itself  constitutes  a  blatant  antitrust 
situation. 

New  oil  today,  unencumbered  by  con- 
trols, brings  about  $10  per  barrel.  Pro- 
duction of  160,000  barrels  daily  for  1 
year,  as  envisioned  by  the  President  and 
legislation  in  question,  would  total  some 
58,400,000  barrels.  MultipUed  by  10.  that 
would  yield  a  value  of  $584  million. 
Socal.  owner  of  20  percent,  would  im- 
mediately receive  $116.8  million  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  This  does  not  take  into 
account  whatever  significant  profits, 
probably  at  least  another  15  percent,  the 
company  would  extract  for  the  remain- 
ing 80  percent  on  the  open  market  after 
purchasing  it  from  Navy. 

One  further  strange  element  figures 
into  the  Elk  Hills  equation;  attitude  of 
the  White  House.  In  1970,  Kleindienst 
informed  Mr.  Mayo,  then  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  of  the  ominous 
antitrust  situation  surrounding  the  Elk 
Hills  reserve.  He  warned  of  the  role  of 
big  oil.  Presumably  the  President  was 
informed,  for  those  comments  were  made 
in  response  to  an  administration  bill  to 
swap  Santa  Barbara  Channel  oil  leases 
for  Eak  Hills  production.  Last  fall,  as  part 


of  my  ongoing  inquiry  into  the  E3k  Hills 
situation,  I  informed  the  President  In 
writing  of  my  discoveries.  No  action  has 
been  taken.  However,  the  President  con- 
tinues to  press  for  the  Elk  Hills  1-year 
open  up,  which  is  in  reality  a  handing 
over  to  Socal  of  the  largest,  most  valu- 
able energy  resources  our  Nation  still 
possesses.  Here  are  strange  doings,  in- 
deed, calling  for  further  probing  by 
proper  investigative  bodies  of  Congress. 
I  have  in  my  possession  further  com- 
plete documentation  dealing  with  anti- 
trust aspects  of  Elk  Hills.  They  are 
potentially  even  more  revealing  than 
what  I  have  already  released.  Before  fur- 
ther attempts  are  made,  however  well 
meant,  to  open  Elk  Hills  to  commercial 
exploitation,  Members  would  do  well  to 
explore  all  the  facts  bearing  on  this  anti- 
trust situation.  At  this  point  I  submit  an 
April  1970  letter  from  then  Deputy  At- 
torney General  Richard  Kleindienst  to 
then  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et Robert  Mayo,  warning  of  and  deline- 
ating the  antitrust  situation: 

OmCE  OF  THE 

Deputy  Attosnet  Generai., 
Washington.  D.C.,  April  10,  1970. 
Hon.  BosEST  P.  Mato, 
Director.  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Mb.  Uato:  Tliis  is  in  response  to  your 
request  of  March  11,  1970  for  the  views  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  on  the  legisla- 
tion proposed  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior "To  terminate  and  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  take  action  with  respect  to  certain 
leases  issued  piu-suant  to  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act  In  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Channel,  off  shore  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia". 

At  the  outset,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  whether  the  termination  of  the 
leases  in  question  may  be  expected  to  ac- 
complish the  objectives  of  the  legislation 
and  whether  such  termination  is  the  best 
way  to  accomplish  those  objectives.  As  you 
know,  a  number  of  leases  in  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Channel  are  not  to  be  cancelled.  Three 
«f  these,  referred  to  in  section  2.  are  to  be 
continued  In  production  to  prevent  signifi- 
cant seepage  which  will  occur  if  the  pro- 
ducing wells  are  all  cSiut  down.  Although 
reduced,  some  risks  will  oontin\ie  from  the 
operation  and  malntenanee  of  these  wells 
and  oil  handling.  Moreover,  unlttsation  of 
the  three  continued  leases  as  authorized  by 
the  proposal  may  entail  further  development 
drilling  to  define  more  fully  the  outlines 
and  content  of  the  unltlsed  formations.  Ad- 
ditionally, a  number  of  leases  in  the  area 
will  reauUn  in  private  hands  for  drlUiag  and 
development,  some  of  whk:h  development  is 
already  under  way.  Tbeae  risks  should  be 
assessed  in  the  light  of  the  substantial  par- 
ticipation by  the  Federal  Government  which 
is  contemplated  and  which  would  place  on 
the  United  States  significant  responstfoillty 
for  any  subsequent  spillage. 

Also,  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
poeslbllltles  of  increasing  the  rtrtc  of  pollu- 
tlon  from  other  sources.  For  example,  sub- 
stantial refinery  capacity  has  been  built  on 
the  coast  adjacent  to  the  Channel  area.  To 
the  extent  local  crude  oU  is  InsulBcient  for 
operation,  oil  will  be  shipped  in  from  out- 
side the  area.  Since  Santa  Barbara  produc- 
tion was  contemplated  as  a  major  local 
source  of  supply,  and  Inland  California  pro- 
duction Is  dwindling,  faliure  to  develop  the 
Channal  are*  will  oaRespaadlagly  Inereaaa 
Um  need  Cor  crude  oil  tfilpped  In  by  tanker. 


Beoent  experience  indicates  that  tanker  han- 
dling of  crude  oil  may  well  Involve  risks  as 
great  as  thoee  of  offshore  production. 

A  second  major  consideration  which  must 
be  kept  In  mind  relates  to  the  precedent 
which  may  be  established  by  the  termination 
of  these  leases.  A  substantial  part  of  the 
future  domestic  crude  oU  supply  of  this 
country  lies  In  offshore  areas.  As  noted  In 
the  Report  of  the  Cabinet  Task  Force  on 
Crude  Oil  Imports,  these  reserves  are  impor- 
tant to  national  security.  It  is  possible  that 
in  future  instances  in  which  substantial  oU 
spillage  occurs  as  a  result  of  offshore  opera- 
tions, requests  will  be  made  for  similar  "buy 
outs"  and  limitation  of  exploration,  develop- 
ment and  production.  The  Government 
would  be  In  the  anomalous  position  of  pay- 
ing substantial  antounts  to  limit  exploration, 
development  and  maintenance  of  important 
national  security  reserves. 

The  proposal  to  use  Navy  Reserve  oil  to 
pay  for  the  Santa  Barbara  leases  presents 
additional  problems.  The  rate  of  production 
required  from  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
Numbered  1  (Hk  Hills) ,  for  the  scale  of  pay- 
ments contemplated  to  the  Santa  Barbara 
leaseholders,  would  substantially  alter  the 
character  of  that  field  as  a  "reserve".  As  It 
now  stands,  only  minimal  production  has 
been  taken  from  the  shallow  zones.  The 
deeper  zones  have  been  fully  developed  but 
withheld  from  production.  The  contemplated 
five  year  period  of  heavy  production  would 
deplete  considerably  both  the  shallow  and 
deep  reserves.  Whether  the  maintenance  of 
such  reserves  Is  an  appropriate  military  se- 
curity policy  is  a  question  which  should  be 
examined  directly,  not  Indirectly  as  here 
proposed.  In  any  examination  of  the  mili- 
tary security  problems  Involved,  the  views  of 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  would,  of  course, 
be  of  prime  Importance. 

In  this  regard,  the  bill  amends  in  effect 
the  laws  conoemlng  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serves, 10  XSSC  7431,  et  seq.  However,  the 
exact  nature  of  any  amendments  should  be 
made  as  specific  as  possible.  For  example,  it 
Is  not  clear  whether  the  provisions  of  Section 
3(d)  of  tills  bill,  providing  for  sale  of  oil 
from  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  1 
"pursuant  to  the  provision  of  . .  .  (this  bill]", 
would  except  such  sales  from  the  require- 
ments of  10  n£.C.  7431(3)  that  specified 
Congressional  conunittees  must  be  consulted 
prior  to  sales  of  oil  from  petroleum  reserves. 
This  particular  illustration  involves  not  only 
a  matter  of  substance,  but  sticky  questions 
of  committee  jt^irlsdlctlon. 

Afoieover,  it  should  be  noted  that  under 
existing  law.  10  VSC.  7426.  the  United  States 
and  the  Standard  Oil  Company  d  California 
have  entered  into  two  agreements  with  re- 
spect to  the  production  of  petroleum  from 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  1.  The 
1944  Unit  Plan  Contract,  as  anoended.  uni- 
tized for  production  purposes  lands  held  by 
the  company  and  the  United  States.  It  can 
be  terminated  by  the  United  States,  but  such 
termination  would  leave  the  company  free 
to  produce  as  it  wished  for  its  own  account. 
The  second  agreement  is  an  operating  agree- 
ment whereby  Standard  acts  as  a  unit  oper- 
ator for  the  limited  production  now  per- 
mitted from  the  Reserve.  Since  these  agree- 
ments were  made  in  contemplation  of  con- 
tinuance of  this  field  in  reserve  status,  its  use 
for  imnkwrtlate  production  would  require  sub- 
stantial cfaanees  in  both  agreements. 

Section  S  authorises  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  negotiate  settlements  with  the 
leaseholders  as  to  mineral  Interests  for  which 
accurate  valuations  under  existing  clrciun- 
Btanoes  would  he  UMSt  difficult.  Any  agree- 
ment arrived  at  in  such  negotiations  would 
involve  lai;ge  sums  of  money  and  highly  dis- 
puted valuations.  Lacking  any  substantial 
expktratory  drilling  to  define  the  extent  of 


the  oil  formations  underlying  the  cancelled 
leases,  or  the  oU  content  or  producibility  of 
those  formations,  assertions  of  value  made 
by  the  Government  and  the  individual  lease- 
holders may  be  expected  to  vary  quite  wide- 
ly. Settlements  made  would  be  fairly  ar- 
bitrary, and  consequently  difficult  for  the 
leaseholders  to  justify  to  their  stockholders 
or  creditors,  or  for  the  Government  to  jus- 
tify to  the  public.  Furthermore,  any  settle- 
ments acceptable  to  the  leaseholders  would 
t>robably  require  the  Government  to  pay 
large  sums  in  excess  of  the  leaseholders' 
original  bonus  payments  and  subsequent  ex- 
penses, particularly  where  any  exploratory 
work  could  be  asserted  as  Indicating  a  pos- 
sibility of  substantial  oil  discovery. 

On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  if  no  set- 
tlement can  be  negotiated  the  alternative 
would  be  the  defense  of  complex  litigation 
Instituted  by  the  leaseholders  for  just  com- 
pensation. The  provision  in  the  bill  with  re- 
spect to  such  litigation  calls  for  it  to  be 
maintained  in  "the  appropriate  United 
States  district  court".  Under  existing  law,  a 
Federal  district  court  does  not  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  hear  a  case  for  the  tjiring  of  property 
without  just  compensation  if  the  claim  Is 
for  more  than  »10,000  (28  UJS.C.  1346).  To 
confer  jurisdiction  upon  a  Federal  district 
court,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  monetary 
celling  provided  for  in  28  UJS.C.  1346  for  ac- 
tions brought  under  the  bill.  We  would 
suggest  that  the  bill  confer  upon  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Central  Dis- 
trict of  California  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
litigation  authorized  by  it.  Also,  the  one  year 
limitation  for  the  institution  of  litigation 
(Sec.  4)  would  appear  to  be  inadequate  to 
permit  advance  meaningful  negotiation,  and. 
In  fact,  the  ascertainment  of  the  facta  and 
exjiert  opinions  essential  to  both  negotia- 
tion and  litigation. 

Also,  section  4  states  that  a  judgment 
shall  be  p>aid  within  a  period  of  60  months. 
In  our  judgment,  permitting  the  Govern- 
ment to  defer  for  five  years  the  payment  of 
compensation  for  pr(^)erty  taken  by  It  may 
be  held  violative  of  the  Fifth  Amendment. 

The  proposed  legislation  provides  that  pay- 
ment can  be  made  for  the  cancelled  leases, 
"at  the  option  of  the  holder"  either  in 
"money  or  in  oil  equivalent  in  value  .  .  ." 
If  money  is  chosen  a  leaseholder  shall  be  paid 
from  an  account  established  from  money 
acquired  through  sale  of  Elk  Hills  production 
"on  the  open  market".  Where  election  is 
made  to  take  "oil  equivalent  In  value**  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  directed  to  deliver 
Elk  HUls  oil  and  that  oil  shaU  be  valued  at 
"the  prevailing  wellhead  price  at  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  Nxnnbered  1  on  the  date 
of  delivery." 

A  problem  of  valuation  of  the  Elk  Hills  oil 
is  present  under  either  alternative.  Under 
the  money  alternative,  the  question  is 
whether  the  Navy  can  sell  the  oU  on  the 
open  market  at  a  fair  niarket  price.  While 
the  Navy  could,  at  course,  purport  to  make 
the  oil  available  on  arms  length  competitive 
bids,  lack  of  opportunity  for  effective  com- 
petition with  respect  to  oil  on  the  Reserve 
would  prevent  establishment  there  of  a  fair 
market  price. 

Standard  OU  Coaxpaaj  at  CMifomla  is  in 
a  controlling  position  with  reepect  to  such 
oil  sales.  It  is  owner  of  a  subxtantial  interest 
in  the  unitised  Beserve.  operator  under  the 
Unit  Plan,  aitd  the  largest  producer  and  pur- 
chaser in  the  locality.  Indeed  In  the  entire 
State.  Moreover,  Standard  owns  the  only 
pipeline  connected  to  the  field,  which  any 
purchaser  of  Elk  Hills  oil  must  use  for  the 
first  link  in  trai>qK>rtation  to  any  refinery. 
The  Standard  line,  however,  is  a  private  car- 
rier. >i»>wiHTig  only  oU  owned  by  that  com- 
pany. Consequently,  In  order  to  move  the 
oil,  any  purchaser  must  make  arrangements 
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for  sale  to  SteiuUnl  and  raptirchaae 
at  the  delivery  point.  These  factors 
tute  a  serious  limitation  of  the  oppor 
of  competitors  of  Standard  to  bid. 

As  an  alternative,  the  Navy  mighttoon- 
celvably  seek  to  use  as  a  standard  fol  fair 
market  price  the  price  for  similar  oil] 
where  off  the  Reserve.  This  approach, 
has  built-in  problems.  Even  if  a  fair 
price  for  wellhead  oil  could  be  so  detei 
it  is  possible  that  Standard,  which  cooirola 
the  pipeline  out  of  the  Reserve,  would  not 
carry  the  oil  under  terms  which  permit  sale 
of  the  oU  at  such  a  price.  Of  course,  the 
relationship  between  the  Navy  and  Stan  lard 
may  prompt  Standard  to  provide  reasoi  kble 
terms  for  transportation. 

Under  the  "oil  equivalent"  alternative  the 
question  is  whether  "the  prevailing  ell- 
head  price"  at  the  Reserve  is  equlvaler  i  to 
the  fair  market  price,  because  of  Navy  >ar- 
tlcipation  or  otherwise,  or  whether  It  If  not 
equivalent  because  arbitrarily  set  by  St  nd- 
ard  which,  as  noted,  Is  In  a  dominant  si  ktus 
as  to  purchases  In  the  area.  Again,  1  i«re 
would  remain  the  question  whether  pur- 
chasers could  obtain  favorable  enough  ' 
portatlon  terms  from  Standard  to 
thorn  to  utilize   this   alternative. 

Standard's  large  interests  in  many 
Santa  Bwbara  leases  to  be  terminated  I 
pounds  the  difficulties.  These  interesA  are 
shares  in  Joint  ventures  with  other  Sarge 
major  companies,  consequently,  sucbf 
panles  might  attempt  to  continue  ftbelr 
joint  status  and  claim  payment  forlthelr 
Santa  Barbara  leases  in  the  form  9  Elk 
Hills  oil.  This  could  place  a  dominantfchare 
of  the  Bk  mils  oil  in  the  hands  of  join!  ven- 
tures con^xjsed  of  major  producers.  Sli^  the 
Elk  Hills  oil  constitutes  a  large  posntlal 
share  of  area  production,  joint  contiol  of 
that  share  could  have  a  serious  adversepffect 
on  comiMtltlon. 

Also,  the  Joint  venturers  might 
under  this  proposal  that  as  a  matter 
"the  prvTalllng  wellhead  price"  is  th^  price 
that  Standard  would  set  by  agreemei4  with 
Its  partners,  since,  in  other  fields,  it^is  the 
purchasing  pipeline  at  the  wellhead  Swhlcb 
ordlnsilly  sets  the  prevailing  wellhea4prlce; 
and  Standard  Is  the  purchasing  pipeline. 
If  this  argument  were  successful  thf  com- 
panies could  drive  the  Elk  Hills  w#lhead 
price  down,  while  still  maintaining  ft  ftt  a 
higher  price  at  the  point  where  dellfery  is 
actually  made  to  the  refineries.  Thwefore, 
Joint  determination  of  price  could  ha^e  un- 
desirable consequences  to  the  Navy,  t4  firms 
competing  with  Standard  and  its  p^nars 
and  to  the  consuming  public.  1 

Ck>ncelvably,  the  chances  of  establlAlng  a 
competitive  price  for  Elk  Hills  oil  ccnld  be 
somewhat  improved  If  the  proprietary  pipe- 
lines of  Standard  and  the  connecting  lines 
off  the  Beserve  of  other  integrated  c(^S>anles 
were  to  be  compelled  to  act  as  public  friers. 
A  iKXSlble  source  of  authority  for  sitth  ac- 
tiaa  lies  In  the  provisions  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  requiring  the  Secretary  ipt  the 
Interior  to  grant  pipeline  permits  fM^lght- 
of-way  across  public  lands  only  uponxondl- 
tlon  Uiat  such  pipelines  perform  as  c^nmon 
carriers.  While  we  have  not  had  an  jt>ppor- 
tunity  to  examine  the  permit  situatloii  as  to 
the  pipelines  involved,  or  to  review  acilon  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  on  siMph  per- 
mits, the  presence  of  substantial  ^eas  of 
public  land  in  the  State  might  mak^t  {km- 
slble  to  subject  such  pipelines  to  i>er^t  au- 
thMTlty.  i* 

Section  1  at  the  bill  makes  refeif noe  to 
termination  of  lease  OCS-P-OaSS  whfeh  was 
held  by  Humble  Oil  and  Refining  w.  That 
company  filed  a  notice  to  reUnqulm  ttxat 
lease  in  December,  1900,  and  by  a  ^^eclslon 
dated  January  30,  1970,  the  Bureau  ifrf  Land 


Management  held  It  had  been  relinquished 
effective  the  date  Humble  filed  its  notice. 
The  reference  to  this  lease  should  be  deleted. 
In  conclusion,  it  is  the  view  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  that  If  protection  of  the 
environment  in  this  situation  uniquely  re- 
quires termination  of  the  outstanding  leases, 
this  could  best  be  accomplished  by  author- 
ization to  the  Secretary  to  negotiate  com- 
pensation by  cash  payment  from  funds  ap- 
propriated for  that  purpose.  Further,  pro- 
vision should  be  made  to  confer  exclusive 
jurisdiction  on  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Central  District  of  California 
of  suits  in  which  compensation  is  claimed 
but  negotiated  settlement  cannot  be  reached. 
Sincerely, 

BlCHASO  O.  Klhndiknst, 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 


[Prom  the  Lo«  Angeles  Times,  Mar.  6,  1974] 

Unitkd  States  WAaKZo  nf  1970  Nor  To 

Open  Elk  Hills 

(By  Richard  T.  Cooper) 

Washington. — The  Justice  Department  Is- 
sued a  secret  Intragovernment  warning  fo\ir 
years  ago  against  opening  up  the  Navy's 
Elk  Hills  oil  reserve,  according  to  a  docu- 
ment released  Tuesday  by  Rep.  J<^n  E.  Moss 
(D-CalU.). 

Release  of  the  document  was  timed  to 
coincide  with  a  bid  by  three  other  California 
congressmen  to  force  quick  House  action  on 
opening  the  reserve.  Moss  opposes  that  action. 

The  Justice  Department  warning,  c<»i- 
tained  in  a  seven-page  letter  by  then  Deputy 
Atty.  Oen.  Richard  O.  Klelndlenst,  argued 
that  the  Navy's  reserve  would  be  "conslder- 
8t>ly"  depleted  and  that  the  government 
would  have  serious  trouble  getting  a  fair 
price  for  its  oil. 

Also,  the  letter  said,  subsequent  legal  ma- 
neuvering eventually  could  permit  Standard 
OU  of  California,  which  operates  Elk  Hills 
for  the  Navy,  to  begin  draining  the  rich  oil 
pool  without  restrictions. 

Klelndienst's  letter,  written  to  Robert  P. 
Mayo,  then-Bureau  of  the  Budget  director, 
on  April  10,  1970,  specifically  was  concerned 
with  an  Administration  proposal  linking  the 
naval  reserve  and  problems  in  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel,  but  his  analysis  appears 
applicable  to  the  present  Elk  Hills  situation. 

The  effort  Tuesday  to  force  action  on  open- 
ing the  reserve  to  CMXunercial  development 
came  In  the  form  of  a  discharge  petition 
filed  by  Rep.  Alphonzo  Bell,  a  Los  Angeles 
Republican,  Rep.  James  C.  Oorman,  a  Van 
Nuya  Democrat,  and  Rep.  William  B.  Ketch- 
um,  a  Paso  Robles  Republican  whose  district 
encompasses  Elk  Hills. 

Rep.  Silvio  O.  Conte  (Rp-Mass.)  Joined  Bell. 
Connan  and  Ketchum  in  sponsoring  the  dis- 
charge petition. 

A  Hoxise  resolution  authorizing  Increased 
production  from  Elk  Hills  Is  bottled  up  In 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  whose 
chairman.  Rep.  P.  Edward  Hubert  (D-La.), 
opposed  tapping  the  military  reserve. 

The  petition.  If  signed  by  128  representa- 
tives, would  force  Hubert  to  let  the  resolu- 
tion go  to  the  floor  for  consideration  by  the 
full  House. 

A  Similar  resolution  has  passed  the  Senate. 

Bell,  dismissing  critics'  concern  that  Stand- 
ard of  California  will  have  unfair  competi- 
tive advantages  and  reap  huge  profits  if  the 
reeerve  Is  opened,  said  "that's  the  tall  wag- 
ging the  dog." 

"We're  In  a  crisis  and  we  need  this,"  he 
said.  Standard  OU,  which  owns  a  20%  In- 
terest in  Elk  HiUs,  "could  profit,"  BeU  ac- 
knowledged, but  he  asserted  that  the  Navy 
and  UB.  taxpayers  would  profit  far  more. 

BeU  estimated  that,  using  secondary  re- 
covery methods.  Elk  HUls  could  yield  S  bUllon 


barrels  of  oU,  enough  to  "provide  major 
production  for  16  to  26  years." 

Although  the  petition  spans<Hrs  tied  their 
action  to  the  present  gasoline  and  fuel  oU 
shortages.  Bell  said  he  does  not  expect  sub- 
stantial new  production  from  Elk  HUls  before 
1975.  Pipelines  and  other  existing  faculties 
presently  are  Inadequate  to  handle  the  ad- 
ditional 160,000  barrels  a  day  that  would  be 
allowed  by  the  House  resolution. 

The  resolution  would  Umlt  additional  pro- 
duction to  one  year,  but  Bell  said  "I'm  talking 
about  opening  It  up  for  as  long  as  we  have 
the  energy  crisis  we  have  today,"  a  period  he 
said  coiUd  stretch  five  to  10  years. 

By  then.  Bell  asserted,  mUltary  require- 
ments can  be  met  from  Alaska  and  from  oU 
shale. 

In  the  meantime,  he  argued.  Elk  HiUs  can 
provide  civUlan  markets  with  needed  quan- 
tities of  low-siUfur  oil  and  gasoline. 

Bell,  who  owns  substantial  stock  in  the 
Bell  Petroleum  Co.  of  California,  said,  "There 
Is  absolutely  no  business  or  personal  advan- 
tage to  me  or  to  Bell  Petroleum"  in  opening 
the  reserve.  He  said  his  position  "transcends 
personal  or  business  associations." 

Critics  have  not  questioned  Bell's  motives, 
but  assert  that  Standard  of  California  is 
uniquely  positioned  to  exploit  the  opening  of 
Elk  HUls. 

As  present  operator  of  the  reserve  and  own- 
er of  the  only  pipeline  serving  it,  a  spokes- 
man for  Moss  said.  Standard  can  fend  off 
competition  and  virtuaUy  dictate  sales  terms. 

Klelndlenst.  in  his  1970  letter,  reached 
slmUar  conclusions.  He  said  "the  lack  of 
opportunity  for  effective  competition  with 
respect  to  oil  on  the  reserve  would  prevent 
establishment  there  of  a  fair  market  price." 

"Standard  OU  Co.  of  California  is  in  a  con- 
trolling position  with  respect  to  such  sales," 
Klelndlenst  said.  He  asserted  that  under 
some  circumstances  the  oU  companies  could 
"drive  the  Elk  Hills  wellhead  price  down" 
while  charging  higher  prices  to  refineries  re- 
ceiving the  oil. 

The  issue  of  establishing  a  fair  market  price 
is  critical  because  the  Navy  lacks  adequate 
storage  capacity  for  oU  produced  imder  an 
accelerated  program  and  would  have  to  sell 
It,  probably  to  Standard  of  California. 


LABOR— PAIR  WEATHER  FRIEND— 
VI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Qonzalxz)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
the  accusation  of  the  Labor  Coxmcil  for 
Latin  American  Advancement,  I  do  have 
some  firm  friends  in  labor,  and  even 
within  the  latter  organization.  When  the 
LCLAA  decided  to  attack  me,  it  did  so 
without  the  knowledge  of  these  friends, 
and  certainly  without  their  participa- 
tion. In  fact,  I  think  that  one  reason  the 
attack  on  me  was  not  cleared  with  the 
LCLAA  board  of  directors  was  that  the 
organizers  of  this  nasty  little  event  knew 
that  they  might  not  be  able  to  convince 
the  board  that  they  were  doing  the  right 
thing;  In  other  words,  they  did  not  want 
to  have  to  defend  their  action. 

Some  members  of  the  board  would  have 
undoubtedly  stood  for  the  truth.  One 
of  these  was  Linda  Ramirez,  who  lives 
in  San  Antonio  and  who  cert^nly  shoidd 
know  what  the  score  is  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  If  anybody  cm  the  board  had 
a  right  to  know  that  I  was  being  at- 
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tacked,  it  should  have  been  this  person, 
but  as  it  turns  out,  she  was  as  much  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  I  was  suiMwaedly  har- 
boring antiunion  thoughts  as  anybody. 
She  learned  about  the  attack  only  some 
time  after  it  took  place;  and  she  was 
mad  about  it. 

Linda  Ramirez  is  one  in  the  lahor 
movement  who  knows  me  well.  She  Is 
also  oa  the  executive  board  of  the 
LCLAA.  And  this  is  what  she  thought 
about  the  LCLAA's  attack  on  me: 

San  Amtonto  A&ea 
Public  Emplotees  Local  2399, 
San  Antonio,  Tex..  January  7, 1974. 
Rat  Mkndoea, 

President,  iobor  Council  for  Latin  American 
Advancement,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Bsothkr  Mendoza:  I  took  my  vaca- 
tion on  December  17,  1973  and  was  gone  from 
the  City.  Today,  I  returned  to  my  job  and 
have  Jvist  read  your  press  release  dated  De- 
cember 19,  1973,  in  which  you  vigorously 
condemn  Congressman  Henry  B.  Gonzalez 
of  San  Antonio  for  "His  Union  Busting  Atti- 
tude." 

I  was  at  first  shocked  and  dismayed  to  see 
the  Press  Release  from  the  LCLAA  aBi<x  In 
Washington,  D.C,  but  now  I  am  angry.  I 
can  only  conclude  that  you  are  not  aware 
of  the  seriousness  of  your  unfounded  accu- 
sations against  Congressman  Gonzalez.  You 
have  Indeed  set  up  the  LCLAA  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  lies  tmd  vicious  attacks  upon  the  in- 
nocent, and  friends  of  Labor. 

As  a  member  of  the  LCLAA  Executive 
Board  from  San  Antonio  I  am  Indignant  and 
resent  that  you  did  not  consult  with  me  and 
other  Executive  Board  Members  from  San 
Antonio,  before  you  released  such  a  false, 
misleadtng  and  vicious  attack  upon  a  man 
that  has  stood  with  Labor  even  when  It  was 
Boost  unpopular  to  do  so. 

Congressman  Gonzalez  is  an  Honorary 
Member  of  my  Union,  AFSCME  Local  2399, 
and  is  one  of  the  few  Texas  public  officials 
to  give  100%  support  to  Labor  throughout 
his  public  career.  He  has  proven  time  and 
time  again  his  support  for  and  in  behalf  of 
Organised  Labor  and  the  Working  People's 
light  to  human  decency  and  economic  jus- 
ttoe. 

I  do  not  reoall  the  LCLAA  Executive  Board 
having  given  you  or  Brother  J.  F.  Otero  any 
authority  to  make  vicious  accusations  with- 
out documentation  against  anyone,  much 
less  a  friend  c^  the  Workers  of  Mexican 
descent. 

I  am  not  taking  "Parah's"  side  and  I  am 
not  against  the  Farah  Strikers,  but  I  am 
against  you  taking  the  prerogative  to  speak 
for  the  LCLAA  as  a  whole.  As  a  member  of 
the  Kxecutive  Board,  I  again  state,  you  did 
not  have  the  authority  to  make  the  accusa- 
tions you  made  against  Congressman  Gon- 
zalez, because  you  do  not  have  the  facts. 
You  owe  Congressmtui  Gonzalez  an  apology, 
if  he  wUl  accept  it,  for  the  grave  injustice 
you  have  heaped  against  him. 

Your  immediate  action  to  correct  this  mat- 
ter is  expected. 

Sincerely  and  fraternally, 

Mrs.  LnTDA  Raviuz, 
Executive  Board  Member,  tahor  Council 
for  Latin  American  Advancement. 


GOVERNOR  SHAPP  AND  THE 
TRUCKERS'  STRIKE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Mokgak)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion recently  faced  a  grave  crisis  when 


the  independent  truckers  went  on  strike 
to  protest  the  severe  effects  of  the  energy 
shortage  ur>on  their  ability  to  earn  a  de- 
cent living.  Gov.  Milton  Shapp  of  Penn- 
sylvania stepped  forward  to  provide  the 
leadership  necessary  to  resolve  the  prob- 
lems and  avoid  a  potentially  disastrous 
situation. 

At  the  recent  16th  Annual  Legislative 
Conference  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America,  which  wsis  held  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  the  following  resolution  concerning 
Governor  Shapp  was  adopted.  I  commend 
it  to  youl  attention: 

RSSOLtmON 

Whereas:  Ite  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Nation  faced  a  serious  and 
ever  more  criltcal  threat  to  the  economy  as 
1974  dawned.  Tbe  fuel  shortage  was  acute  and 
fuel  prices  were  increasing  at  an  alarming 
rate.  The  Nixon  Administration,  although 
k>ng  on  rhet<»lc,  remained  motionless,  pro- 
viding no  leadership.  Where  leadership  from 
Washington  should  have  existed,  there  was 
a  vacuum,  resulting  In  Increased  unemploy- 
ment and  growing  difficulties  in  the  task  of 
purchasing  food  and  other  household  com- 
modities for  families  from  empty  shelves  at 
local  stores.  The  truck  operators,  who  for 
months  had  sought  relief  from  Washington 
without  success,  were  desperate  because  of 
fuel  shcn-tages  and  spiralling  fuel  costs,  and 
exhaiisted  from  their  search  for  fuel  to  com- 
plete tripe.  With  the  absence  of  leadership 
from  Washington,  the  vacuum  it  created 
«-upted  Into  vtolenoe,  carrying  the  threat  of 
even  greater  shortages  and  rising  costs  for  a 
population  already  strained  by  the  difficulties 
of  the  year  past.  Despite  these  circumstances. 
Governor  Miltcm  J.  Shapp  stepped  forward  to 
give  leadership  by  calling  together  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  several  states.  In  what  was  a 
leadership  vacuum,  the  leadership  of  MUton 
J.  Shapp  sparked  life.  WhUe  recognizing  the 
legitimate  grievances  of  the  truckers,  he  did 
at  the  same  time  take  firm  action  in  Pennsyl- 
vania to  guarantee  pubUc  safety  and  main- 
tain order.  Through  his  leadership  and  states- 
manlike conduct,  negotiations  were  initiated 
and  resulted  in  an  agreement.  Violence  was 
kept  to  a  minimum — the  road  to  disaster  was 
avoided.  Needed  products  again  are  being 
transported  across  the  nation — the  crisis  has 
been  stabUized. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved :  That  even  though 
additional  positive  action  prlncipaUy  on  the 
federal  level,  is  needed  during  the  next  few 
weeks  to  insure  a  permanent  solution  to  this 
problem,  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Conference 
of  the  Legislative  Committee  of  Pennsylvania, 
United  Steelworkers  of  America,  f<vmally  rec- 
ognizee and  conuneods  Governor  MUton  J. 
Shapp  for  assuming  oatlonal  leadership  In  a 
crisis,  and  further  aeknowledgas  hla  perBonal 
sacrifice  and  stateEmanlike  conduct  during 
the  negotlatlous  to  avert  a  situation  which 
might  have  developed  Into  a  national  dis- 
aster. 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  this  Resolu- 
tion shaU  he  made  public  so  that  not  only 
members  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America,  but  also  all  Fennsylvanlans  and  aU 
Americans  wUl  be  aware  of  his  acoomplish- 
ments. 

Be  it  finaUy  resolved :  That  this  Resolution 
shall  be  submitted  to  a  Member  of  the  Com- 
monwealth's Congressional  Delegatton  for  the 
purpose  of  being  made  part  of  the  Congses- 
sioNAL  Recobp  so  that  history  may  record 
his  successful  effort. 


THE  FEDERAL  SURPLUS  PROPERTY 
AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELCX>MENT  ACT 

The  SPEAEIER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  New  York  (Mr.  Murpht)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Introduce  today  the  Federal 
Surplus  Property  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  which  is  Intended  to  cor- 
rect the  damage  done  to  our  cities  and 
to  restore  jobs  to  those  Federal  em- 
ployees dumped  by  the  Government  as 
a  result  of  the  oftentimes  inhumane  pro- 
cedures used  to  dispose  of  excess  Federal 
property. 

This  legislation,  which  so  far  has  24 
cosponsors.  should  have  across-the- 
board  support  from  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress. It  will  help  Congressmen  by  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  to  their  dis- 
tricts if  they  contain  property  which  has 
been  or  will  be  discarded  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  will  benefit 
State  and  local  governments  by  allowing 
faster  economic  development  of  newly 
acquired  surplus  properties  which  would 
otherwise  lie  dormant  for  long  periods. 
It  will  also  benefit  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  providing  a  greater  economic 
gain  in  the  long  run  than  is  realized  im- 
der the  present  system  of  sale  of  surplus 
property. 

Under  present  law,  land  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  abandoned — ^"sur- 
plus property" — can  be  sold  only  at  a 
price  set  by  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration. However,  if  the  prop>erty  is  to 
be  used  for  a  park,  a  health  facility,  or 
certain  education  facilities,  the  land  with 
improvements  and  structures  can  be 
transferred  to  State  or  local  govern- 
ments without  charge. 

Ilie  passage  of  my  proposed  amend- 
ment would  allow  for  a  credit  on  the 
purchase  price  of  surplus  property  equal 
to  the  amount  of  benefit  accruing  to  the 
Federal  Government  if  the  property  is 
used  for  economic  development.  The  bill 
strictly  limits  the  use  of  this  credit  to 
economically  imderdeveloped  areas  and 
finther  limits  the  credit  to  those  projects 
which  will  ultimately  result  in  a  decrease 
in  the  unemployment  rates  of  the  per- 
sons in  that  area. 

The  benefits  accruing  to  the  United 
States  from  the  application  of  such  a 
credit  are  numerous,  but  the  primary 
benefit  is  an  increase  in  employment, 
and  therefore  an  increase  in  the  tax 
base. 

A  major  reason  I  have  made  this  pro- 
posal is  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  in  part  responsible  for  some  propor- 
tion of  the  imemployment  which  this  bill 
seeks  to  alleviate.  "Rie  facility  which  has 
been  abandoned  and  declared  surplus  by 
the  Federal  Government  normally  em- 
ployed civilians  and  military  personnel, 
sometimes  many  thousands  of  them. 
Upmi  closing  that  facility  these  employ- 
ees are  usually  discharged  and  most  of 
ihexa  are  never  reemplojred  by  other  Fed- 
eral ageiKies.  A  new  project  taking  over 
the  faciUty  will  provide  jobs  for  those 
federally  discharged  emplc^ees  and 
th«-eby  lessen  the  adverse  economic  and 
social  fffects  on  the  community  as  a 
result  of  the  discontinuation  of  a  particu- 
lar enterprise. 

I  brieve  that  municipalities  which 
have  been  the  host  of  Federal  facilities 
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that  are  subsequently  abandonedpy  the 
Oovemment  should  have  the  onwrtu- 
nlty  to  make  use  of  this  land  In  a  wfy  that 
is  most  beneficial  to  the  communltf .  This 
Includes  eccsiomic  development  «  well 
as  recreational  and  educational 

I  believe  the  limited  resource 
community  shoiild  not  be  exhai 
acquiring  property  from  the 
Govemment  which  no  longer  wi 
property,  but  should  be  prima: 
pended  in  the  redevelopment  o! 
property.  For  example,  New  Yorl 
will  benefit  considerab^  by  the  pi 
of  this  bill.  It  will  allow  the  city  fo  ob- 
tain the  Brooklyn  Army  Termina^hlch 
they  have  been  seeking  for  years,  ^reim 
bursement  of  approximately  $24 
would  be  received  by  the  city  fr 
purchase  In  1967  of  the  Brookl; 
Yard.  Both  of  these  facilities  we: 
dpltously  dumped  by  the  Federi 
emment  without  any  regard  for 
sequences  to  New  York  City  and  tl^  peo- 
ple Involved.  The  Navy  yard  is  already 
being  developed  by  the  Economic  ^Devel- 
opment Administration  and  similaf  plans 
are  imderway  for  the  Army  terminal 
contingent  upon  the  city's  abilityito  ob 
tain  it. 

The  city  has  for  years  actively 
the  Brooklyn  Army  Terminal  through 
the  leasing  of  four  piers  and  the  rfllroad 
track.  Tills  has  been  done,  however,  im- 
der  adverse  circumstances.  The  ln(§istrial 
complex  along  the  shorefront  |p  the 
northeast  of  the  Brooklyn  Army  Termi- 
nal represents  one  of  the  largest 
ments  to  maritime,  manuf  acturim 
ping,  and  trucking  uses  within 
nicipality  in  the  world.  This  area  si 
tains  the  potential  of  being  one 
region's  major  stable  industrial  a: 
producing  centers.  My  legislation  Ivould 
allow  the  revltalization  of  the  aref  with 
the  money  the  city  would  have  hadtto  use 
to  ptu-chase  the  property  under  l|ie  old 
procedures.  Such  development  If  the 
area  will  further  entice  private  d^elop- 
ment  and  the  creation  of  new  jobs^ 

I  believe  that  my  legislation  i|  par- 
ticularly important  today  when  pe  are 
attempting  to  reduce  Federal  e%>endi- 
tures.  "Hie  benefits  of  this  bill  exfrnd  to 
every  commimlty  and  every  Statelnrhich 
has  a  Federal  facility  in  addition  xi  those 
which  have  facilities  which  are  ^ready 
abandoned.  ' 


MEZVINSKY  TESTIMONY  ON?  POOD 
PRICES  AND  ADVERTlSQfO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  lender  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the^gentle- 
man  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  RottiMO)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,;!  I  am 
pleased  to  include  in  the  recortt  today 
testimony  which  the  gentlemail  f rom 
Iowa  (Mr.  Mezvinsky)  present^  this 
morning  before  the  Senate  Conynerce 
Subcommittee  on  Consiuners  which  Is 
conducting  oversight  hearings  ok  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  1 

Mr.  Mxzvutskt  Is  a  member  OK  the 
Monopolies  and  Commercial  Ijaw|8ub- 
commlttee  which  I  chair  and  whicH  held 


hearings  last  summer  to  investigate  ris- 
ing food  prices, 

Mr.  Mxzvinskt's  testimony  for  the 
FTC  oversight  hearings  is  an  important 
followthrough  on  major  aspects  of  oiu: 
food  price  hearings.  I  commend  his 
thoughtful  presentation  to  your  atten- 
tion: 

Testimont   or   Conoressman  Edward 
Mezvinsky 

March  7. 1974. 

Mr.  Cbalrman,  I  believe  that  oversight  of 
the  PTC  properly  begins  with  obtaining  from 
t\Jb  agency  an  understanding  of  Its  sense  of 
where  It  wants  to  be  headed,  how  it  chooses 
Its  cases,  whether  It  has  any  formal  guide- 
lines for  initiating  cases,  and  how  It  eval- 
uates the  success  of  cases  It  has  concluded.  I 
am  afraid,  however,  that  you  are  going  to 
find  that  the  FTC  does  not  have  a  very  good 
sense  of  its  own  direction. 

At  least,  this  is  the  conclusion  I  think  la 
Justified  from  FTC  testimony  last  summer 
at  Food  Price  Hearings  held  by  the  Monop- 
olies and  Commercial  Law  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  of  which  I 
am  a  member.  Last  summer.  Commissioner 
Engman  was  able  to  give  vis  no  indication 
that  the  FTC  had  a  game  plan  for  dealing 
with  industries  like  the  food  industry  that 
are  highly  concentrated  and  whose  monop- 
oly profits,  where  they  exist,  have  a  direct 
elect  on  the  quality  of  living  standard  of 
ova  people.  Congressional  and  consumer 
prodding  has  finally  resulted  In  recent  Indi- 
cations that  the  FTC  now  has  underway  a 
broad  Investigation  of  the  food  industry 
that  may  result  In  antitrust  action.  Let  us 
bc^>e  that  this  investigation  will  really  turn 
out  to  be  effective  in  breaking  up  the  anti- 
competitive situations  that  add  on  monopoly 
overcharges  to  the  prices  we  have  to  pay  for 
our  food  and  other  products. 

That  these  monopoly  overcharges  exist  is 
not  disputed  by  the  FTC.  which  two  years 
ago  compUed  a  list  of  estimated  monopoly 
overcharges  In  100  selected  Industries.  From 
the  FTC  list  and  figures,  one  can  calculate 
that  Americans  overpay  at  least  $2.6  billion 
aiuiuaUy  for  food.  Although  the  FTC  con- 
tends that  its  figures  are  not  accurate  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  data.  It  is  likely  that  their 
figures  are  far  too  low.  The  Monopolies  and 
Commercial  Law  Subcommittee  heard  testi- 
mony thU  summer  that  suggested  the  food 
overcharge  price  tag  probably  runs  much 
higher. 

The  FPC  seems  very  embarrassed  that  this 
report,  which  was  prepared  for  Internal  pol- 
icy planning,  ever  reached  the  public  in  a 
partial  version  released  in  April  1972.  Only 
after  much  pressiu^  from  our  subcommittee 
did  the  Committee  reluctantly  make  the  fuU 
study  available  to  us  with  a  request  for  con- 
fidentiality. The  FTC  claims  the  monopoly 
overcharge  data  is  imprecise  and  easily  mis- 
understood. These  data  deficiencies  ought  to 
be  cleared  up  now  that  the  Alaska  Pipeline 
BUI  makes  It  possible  for  the  Commission  to 
obtain  tine  of  business  and  other  informa- 
tion it  deems  pertinent  without  having  its 
requests  vetoed  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

Instead  of  getting  bogged  down  about  the 
issue  of  Imprecise  data,  we  ought  Instead 
to  be  able  to  get  a  straight  answer  from  the 
FTC  about  whether  the  premise  of  the  study 
is  correct. 

Do  consumers  fork  out  large  sums  of 
money  for  monopoly  overcharges?  Do  the  100 
industries  listed  in  the  study  really  enjoy 
monopoly  profits?  If  the  FTC  stands  behind 
the  concept  of  the  study — we  should  be  ex- 
pecting tt  to  foUow  through  with  industry 
profiles  and  draw  up  battle  plans  for  con- 
trolling   thoM    Industries    tt    believes    add 


monopoly  overcharges  to  consumer  costs.  Be- 
cause the  demand  for  food  la,  as  the  econom- 
ists say,  inelastic— an  Increase  in  price  does 
little  to  discourage  Its  purchase — anticom- 
petitive developments  are  particularly  serious 
id  the  food  industry. 

What  has  the  FTC  been  doing  about  this 
for  the  past  two  years?  All  I  can  tell  Is  that 
they  have  been  backing  off  from  accepting 
any  responslbUlty  for  the  implications  of  the 
study.  The  only  exception  Is  a  soon-to-be- 
publlshed  economic  report  on  the  dairy  In- 
dustry. If  the  piirpose  of  the  monopoly  over- 
charge study  was  to  pinpoint  for  policy  plan- 
ning those  industries  which  inflict  the  great- 
est costs  on  consumer  products,  let  us  ask 
the  FTC  for  more  economic  reports  on  those 
industries  high  on  the  list. 

The  FTC  admitted  to  our  subcommittee 
that  there  has  been  less  emphasis  on  food  ia 
their  study  programs  since  1969  because  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  food 
Industry  since  the  mid  60's  have  been  less 
dramatic  than  those  that  to<A  place  earlier.' 
They  told  us  that  the  data  prepared  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Food  Marketing  in 
1966  is  still  adequate.  I  need  not  remind  you 
that  the  Food  Marketmg  Conunisaion  recom- 
mended that  the  FTC  should  make  a  con- 
tinuing review  of  market  structure  and  com- 
petition in  the  food  industry.' 

Since  the  Report  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Food  Marketing,  we  have  had  well- 
documented  evidence  of  the  growing  con- 
centration and  mergers  in  the  food  Industry. 
Market  concentration  is  the  best  single,  gen- 
erally available  measure  for  evaluating  the 
Importance  of  monopoly  in  Industry.  Signifi- 
cantly, between  %  and  i^  of  all  food  In- 
dustries fall  into  the  classificaticn  of  "very 
highly  concentrated"  oligopolies,  that  Is 
where  four  firms  control  75%  rar  more  of  the 
market.  By  comparison,  only  9%  of  aU  T7.S. 
manufacturing  industries  faU  within  this 
class.' 

The  tendency  for  market  power  to  accu- 
mulate in  fewer  and  fewer  hands  is  no  idle 
threat  to  the  food  Industry.  Not  only  is  there 
increasing  market  concentration  in  individ- 
ual areas  of  food  production,  there  is  also  an 
accelerating  tendency  to  conglomerate 
mergers  ./Ithin  the  industry. 

The  FTC  has  made  no  study  of  changing 
industry  concentration  since  1969  when  it 
published  a  study  "On  the  Influence  of  Mar- 
ket Structure  on  Proflt  Performance  of  the 
Food  Manufacturing  Industry."  Figures 
available  then  indicated  that  the  60  largest 
food  Industry  corporations  controlled  close  to 
60%  of  total  food  manufacturing  assets  In 
1966,  up  from  41  percent  In  I960.*  An  esti- 
mate by  an  FTC  economist  at  a  recent  Senate 
hearing  on  food  prices  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Monopoly  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  SmaU  Business  suggested  that  the  60 
largest  food  manufacturing  corporations 
probably  control  close  to  60%  of  assets  now.' 
This  acceleration  of  power  Is  being  accom- 
plished almost  solely  by  mergers.  Many  of 
the  acquired  companies  have  been  our  larg- 
est food  manufacturers  in  a  product  line, 
household  words  to  all  of  us  becaiiae  of  their 
large  advertising  budgets. 

I  am  famUlar  with  the  Subcommittee's 
concern  about  the  FTC's  exercise  of  its  Juris- 
diction over  false  and  misleading  advertis- 
ing. I  would  like  to  suggest  to  this  subcom- 
mittee that  you  ought  to  demand  from  the 
FTC  increased  attention  to  the  effect  of 
advertising  on  Industry  concentration  and 
thus  on  prices. 

It  Is  significant  to  observe  what  happens 
to  a  company's  advertising  after  it  is  acquired 
by  a  conglomerate.  Almost  immediately,  the 
average  amount  of  advertising  expeuditvire 
for  the  acquired  brand  doubles."  Studies  in- 
dicate that  this  In  turn  Increases  concen- 
tration. First  of  all  because  it  makes  It  hard- 


er for  n«w  competttora  to  enter  the  market. 
New  firms  mura  b«  prepar«d  to  spend  as 
much  or  probatny  more  than  their  leading, 
heavUy  advertised  competitors  If  they  are 
to  break  into  the  market  successfully  and 
offer  competition.  Second,  concentration  in- 
creases because  the  proflt  margin  and  sales 
of  heavUy  advertised  firms  increases  as  ad- 
vertising expenditures  increase. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  powerftil 
conglomerates  have  is  their  advertising 
budgets.  The  amount  of  money  a  company 
is  able  to  sptniX  so  directly  affects  Its  profits 
that  company  incentive  is  toward  budget- 
ing tot  advertising,  not  In  lowering  prices 
or  raising  quality. 

In  1964,  the  60  largest  food  manufactiu^rs 
accounted  for  nearly  90%  of  TV  advertising 
done  by  food  man\ifacturers.''  At  that  time, 
food  industry  concentration  was  lower  than 
It  IB  now.  Since  1966,  the  FTC  has  not  ob- 
tained any  figures  to  show  the  extent  to 
which  large  companies  control  advertising. 

When  the  FTC  held  a  major  hearing  on 
advertising  in  1972,  taking  weeks  to  hear 
aU  witnesses,  not  one  economist  was  called. 
There  was  no  discussion  of  the  importance 
of  advertising  as  both  a  cause  and  effect  of 
concentration.  This  seems  to  me  an  In- 
credible oversight.  The  best  the  FTC  has 
done  so  far  has  been  to  have  under  con- 
sideration a  recommendation  made  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Food  Marketing 
that  it  Investigate  advertising  rates  and 
dlacoimts,*  and  to  have  proposed  a  study  of 
advertising  and  its  effects  on  concentration.* 
Your  subcommittee  might  ask  the  FTC  for 
a  status  rep<»t  on  this  study.  I  suggest  that 
the  effect  which  advertising  expenditures  has 
on  prices  is  of  such  importance  that  the  FTC 
ought  to  consider  it  a  priority  issue. 

Maybe  the  subcommittee  ought  to  en- 
coiurage  the  FTC  to  develop  some  guideimes 
regarding  advertising  where  it  is  clearly  the 
cause  of  industry  concentration.  There  are  a 
number  of  food  industries  with  brand  name 
products  to  which  this  would  apply — soft 
drinks,  cereals,  soups,  crackers  and  cookies, 
and  processed  fruits  and  vegetables,  for 
Instance.  How  this  could  be  done  should  be 
the  object  of  an  FTC  study,  but  let  me  sug- 
gest several  possibilities. 

The  PTC  requires  pre-merger  notification 
«f  food  retailers  and  wh(^e8alers  with  annual 
sales  In  excess  of  $100  mUllon  so  that  it  can 
determine  whether  competition  also  will  be 
adversely  affected  by  the  merger.  Why  could 
It  not  also  consider  determining  whether 
competition  Is  being  adversely  affected  by 
advertising  expenditures  of  companies  spend- 
ing a  high  percent  of  sales  on  advertising? 

I  think  the  FTC  should  be  encouraged  to 
study  the  problem  of  advertlsmg  with  the 
intention  of  working  out  a  solution  to  what 
Is  a  real  and  major  contributing  factor  to 
higher  prices  and  production  costs. 

Last  Friday,  Mark  SUbergeld  of  Consunftr's 
Union  made  the  point  that  Congress  must 
accept  some  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
FTCs  lack  of  policy  planning  because  It  has 
not  demanded  basic  and  sound  priorities  and 
action.  I  think  his  pomt  is  weU  taken.  I  hope 
that  my  observations  will  help  us  to  provide 
a  prod  in  the  right  direction. 

FOOTKOTE8 
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THE  PROPOSAL  FOR  A  "NO-CONFI- 
DENCE" VOTE  ON  THE  PRESI- 
DENT, AND  A  SPECIAL  ELECTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Bylr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  mi  February 
14,  1974, 1  introduced  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 903,  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  allow  Congress,  by  an  extraordinary 
majority,  to  vote  "no  confidence"  in  the 
President,  and  thus  compel  a  prompt 
election  to  test  the  msmdate  of  the 
people. 

The  amendment  would  avoid  the  pres- 
ent unsatisfactory  choice  between  a  dis- 
turbing and  vaguely  defined  impeach- 
ment, and  the  impasse  that  arises  from 
a  President  who  has  lost  the  capacity  to 
govern  well  but  whom  the  Congress  and 
the  public  are  reluctant  to  impeach. 

An  excellent  explanation  of  my  pro- 
posal is  contained  in  the  following  article 
by  Richard  L.  Strout  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  for  February  22.  1974: 

Washingtow. — The  year  is  A  J>.  1976.  A  new 
constitutional  amendment  by  Bep.  Henry  B. 
Reuss  (D)  of  Wisconsin,  is  in  effect.  It  per- 
mits the  ouster  of  an  American  president 
by  a  "no  confidence"  vote.  Here  is  how  it 
works: 

The  Hoiise  votes  "no  confidence"  in  the 
chief  executive  by  an  extraordinary  three- 
fifths  majority.  (If  all  436  members  voted 
this  would  be  261.)  The  Senate  does  the 
same.  (It  would  need  60  votes.) 

The  president  would  at  once  step  aside. 
He  would  not  be  succeeded  by  a  member  of 
the  rival  party,  however,  as  he  would  be 
under  the  parliamentary  system.  He  would 
be  succeeded  by  the  vice-president — a  mem- 
ber of  his  own  party.  The  new  president 
would  function  until  a  special  presidential 
election  was  held.  This  would  occur  within 
the  next  90  to  110  days. 

Mr.  Reuss  provides  variations  on  when, 
and  whether,  this  special  presidential  elec- 
tion would  occur. 


If  the  "no  confidence"  vote  came  In  the 
last  year  of  a  president's  term.  Congress,  in 
its  discretion,  could  decide  to  have  no  q>eclal 
election  at  all. 

If  the  "no  confidence"  vote  occtirred  In  a 
year  of  normal  midterm  congressional  elec- 
tions (like  1974,  for  example)  the  presiden- 
tial race  would  simply  be  added  to  the  con- 
gressional race.  The  president  thus  elected 
would  take  office  the  next  January  and 
would  serve  four  years. 

If  the  special  election  occurred  at  any 
other  time  Congress  would  ^>ecify  when  the 
new  term  would  start,  but  not  less  than  60 
or  more  than  76  days  following  the  election. 

There  is  one  other  notable  aspect  of  the 
Reuss  proposal.  An  ousted  president  would 
be  permitted  to  run  again.  The  two-term 
limitation  of  the  22nd  amendment  would 
not  prevaU.  The  theory  Is,  of  course,  that  in 
fairness  an  ousted  president  should  be  given 
opportunity  to  seek  vindication. 

The  Reuss  amendment  illustrates  the  fer- 
ment of  discussion  going  on  here.  Isn't  there 
some  ketter  way  of  dealing  with  a  president 
who  has  lost  credlblUty?  It  coincides  with 
the  British  election.  To  oust  a  king  you  be- 
head him.  To  oust  a  president  you  Impeach 
him.  But  to  oust  a  prime  minister,  or  to 
decide  not  to,  you  simply  hold  a  three-week 
election.  In  the  Briti^  election  each  party 
gets  five  10-minute  telecasts,  each  candidate 
for  Parliament  has  a  q>ending  limit  of 
roughly  $3,000,  and  there  are  no  huge  cam- 
paign funds  deUvered  in  $100  blUs  In  at- 
tache cases!  Well,  the  English  are  peculiar. 

Congressman  Reuss  when  he  introduced 
his  proposal  last  week  specifically  said  that 
he  did  not  want  It  to  •4>ply  to  the  present 
situation.  He  was  Just  trying  to  get  away 
from  the  cumberscHne  Impeachment  proce- 
dure and  to  offer  a  future  plan  that  was  half 
way  to  parliamentary  "no  confidence." 

The  Founding  Fathers  feared  an  over- 
weening president.  They  Invented  the  sep- 
aration of  powers  to  control  him.  They 
threw  in  impeachment  as  a  kind  of  club  to 
make  him  mind  his  manners.  Judging  by 
debates,  they  regarded  impeachment  as  a 
political  instrument,  and  an  "impeachable 
offense"  as  something  very  loose  and  broad. 
Times  have  changed  since  then  and  the  chief 
executive,  particularly  in  recent  years,  has 
become  increasingly  powerful  so  that  the 
present  awe  ot  the  office  might  surprise 
Founding  Fathers  Washington,  Franklin, 
HamUton,  Madison  et  al. 

The  Reuss  proposal  doesn't  seem  very 
likely  to  be  adopted.  But  most  people  would 
be  glad  if  some  more  flexible  fire  escape  could 
be  devised  for  our  present  dilemma. 

The  reaction  to  my  proposal  has  been 
overwhelmingly  favorable.  A  sample  fol- 
lows: 

Charles  D.  Potter  of  Takoma  Park, 
Md.: 

Your  proposal  to  modify  our  political  sys- 
tem by  providing  for  a  "no-confidence"  vote 
is  a  good  one,  in  my  estimation.  It  repre- 
sents the  best  (and  easiest)  compromise  be- 
tween the  American  and  British  systems. 

Richard  R.  Howe  <rf  New  York: 

I  am  highly  enth\i8iastlc  about  this  pro- 
posal and  would  like  to  offer  my  services  to 
do  whatever  I  can,  as  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Bar  and  a  concerned  citizen,  to  help 
this  proposal  to  receive  maxlmxun  exposure 
and  consideration  in  the  coming  months  . . . 
[SJomething  along  these  lines  is  strong- 
ly needed  as  a  means  of  avoiding  future 
Watergates — and,  for  that  matter,  Vietnams 
as  well. 

Paul  H.  and  Virginia  H.  Jordan  of  j 
Michigan:  ' 
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We  share  your  belief  that  our  praaAit  re- 
■ouroes  for  dealing  wttb  goTemuMnta  crlaea 
ar»  qutte  Inadequate  and  are  oraeli  flnter- 
ested  In  your  proposed  solution. 

Han^  V.  BeU  <a  OiOlas: 
Too  seem  to  be  on  tbe  right  tnM  c 
'  This  would  aeeni  to  be  a  good 
to  the  vast  accretion  of  presidential 
In  the  last  fMly  years  and  the  strong 
bias  In  faT<H'  of  the  Incumbent  at  evctlon 
time. 

Philip  Dankelbarger  of  Massfchu- 
sette: 

This  to  me  is  the  only  way  to  eSeitlTely 
deal  with  the  inertU  anil  lack  of  conl  lence 
that  our  present  goremment  U  exp^ienc- 
Ing. 

EUzabetta  R.  Young  of  Washington, 
D.C.: 

I  agree  with  you  that  a  change  Is  Itally 
needed  .  .  ■ 

George  Charles  Bnino  of  New  ^umi>- 
shire 

Tour  proposed  amendment  would  cofiblne 
the  best  features  of  the  presidential 
with  the  most  useful  feature  of  the 
mentarlan  system.  I  urge  you  to  pri 
wand  with  your  propooaL 

D.  H.  Milter  of  Milwaukee: 

Tour    Idea   of   a   oonAdence 
Bounds  good.  It  would  certainly  let  a 
Ident  know  he  cant  wtthbold  erldenc 
defy  ttie  people. 

Mrs.  T.  J.  Breiman  of  California: 

The  Constitutional  amendment  ...  1 
oyerdue,  as  Is  evidenced  by  the 
we  now  find  ounelTcs  In.  Oar  presen 
tern  Is  a  mess ! 

Elda  S.  Purdon  of  Florida: 

We  feet  thts  procedure  would  keep  tl« 
eumbent  on  his  toes  and  leas  apt  to 
presidential  powers  In  a  dictatorial 

Bruce  E.  Scott  of  Chicago: 

It  Is  absurd  and  plttabls  that  tbsfanost 
poverfol,  dfemoeraUe  nation  ttM  won  I  has 
•«er  known  cannot  remove  Its  prime  |  MU- 
cal  Isadsr  whan  It  has  lost  eonlldenoe  l^  that 
leader,  and  rsplaea  blm  with  another 
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Franklin  Jones  of  Texas: 
Altaaoogh  I  have  retired.  I  yet  am 


ested  In  seeing  some  means  of  getting 

a  Presldefit  abort  of  what  might  be 

with  the  bnmlng  down  of  a  bam  to  g|t  rid 

of  the  rats. 

E.  L.  L«ncaster  of  Texas: 

I  feel  this  Is  a  much  better  approaAi, 
you  do,  to  provide  a  change  in  our  gc  rem 
ment  rather  than  Impeachment,  wbU^oon- 
gresalonal  power  Is  restored. 

ISn.  Ph^lis  Paine  of  Iowa: 

Tour  "no-confldence  vote"  has  coi^der- 
able  merit  as  a  ju»t  way  to  solve  our  <1  lem- 
ma— an  ineffective  leader  to  be  Judgi  d  by 
»  Congrsas  not  without  bums. 

George  H.  Skau  of  New  Jersey: 
I  am  Intrigued  by  your  proposal  ^td  it 
does  have  the  advantage  of  mslring  sun  that 
a  President  has  adequate  support  tram  Con- 
gress In  bis  governing  of  the  natton, 

O.  McArttaur  of  New  York  City: 
I  write  to  congratulate  you  on  the  krac- 
tleallty  and  common  sen^  of  your  suggi  ition 
of  a  lack  of  confidence;  amendmeDt.  C<  silng 
as  I  do  from  Canada  4tmn  <m»  can  ■•  bow 
smoothly  this  system  works,  I  bsartU 
prove  and  I  will  write  my  own  congrei  man 
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and  some  others  to  urge  support  for  your 
proposal 

Mrs.  Aaron  John  Brumbaugh  of  Flor- 
ida: 

Tbis  would  seem  simpler  and  more  effec- 
tive than  oiir  present  Impeachment  arrange- 
ment which  can  drag  on  for  years.  "A  crisis 
a  day  keeps  Impeachment  away"  seems  to  be 
the  tactic  used  by  President  Nixon. 

Rainer  Fried  of  Omaha: 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  about  your  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  for  a  poeslblUty 
of  a  vote  of  no  confidence  of  the  President  by 
Congress.  This  Is  a  democratic  procedure 
badly  needed. 

Arnold  Robbins  of  East  Northport, 
New  York: 

It  was  especially  heartening  to  bear  that 
you  have  been  instrumental  in  trying  to  alle- 
viate a  glaring  weakness  In  ova  Constitution 
by  having  a  congressional  or  country-wide 
vote  on  whether  our  President  continues  to 
have  the  confidence  of  the  people.  It  is  en- 
lightened representatives  of  the  people  like 
you  who  give  the  feeling  that  there  is  still 
bc^lte  for  a  democracy. 

Among  the  unfavorable  reactions: 
John  H.  Prugh  of  New  Jersey: 
Are  you  really  going  to  propose  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  permit  Congress  to  vote 
"no  confidence"  is  the  President  and  order  a 
■pedal  election  to  replace  him?  Might  be  OK 
If  the  President  were  given  authority  to  dls- 
scdve  the  Congress  (House  and  Senate)  and 
order  new  Congressional  elections. 

Ned  Watson  of  Ohio: 

This  may  be  a  fine  idea.  Now  It  seems  nec- 
essary that  you  also  dream  up  an  easy 
method  that  we  taxpayers  can  eliminate  any 
House  and  Senate  member  in  which  we  have 
lost  confidence. 

Vincent  P.  Judkins  of  New  Jersey: 

I  suggest  that  you  include  in  the  same  bUl 

the  opportunity  to  remove  from  office  any 

and/or  aU  Isglalators  also. 

Ruth  L.  Stecher  of  Ohio: 

What  kind  of  partisan  Ullotio  legislation 
are  yon  proposing?  Why  can't  you  spend  your 
time  and  effort  on  legislation  that  la  of  vital 
Importance  to  the  citizens  oX  this  country? 

Norman  Cox  of  Ohio: 

Having  elected  a  President  for  a  four-year 
term  of  office,  we  should  let  blm  serve  that 
time.  This  "loss  of  confidence"  malarkey 
could  be  used  as  an  excuse  to  get  rid  of  any 
puUic  servant,  whether  he  be  right  or  wrong. 
Impeach  if  the  evidence  warrants. 


THE  COMMODITY  FUTURES  TRAD- 
ING COMMISSION  ACT  OF  1974 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (Mr,  Tizrvam) 
is  recognised  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  applaud  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  for  their  favorable  report  of 
HH,  13113.  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission  Act  of  1974,  This  is 
a  vital  piece  of  legislation  if  we  plan  to 
prevent  manipulative  practices  in  the 
commodity  futures  marlcet. 

"nie  present  authority,  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Authority,  is  woefully  under- 
staffed, so  that  in  truth  effective  regula- 
tion does  not  exist. 

The  CEA  employs  approximately  100 


people  to  oversee  trading  of  almost  $400 
billion  annually.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
employs  approximately  1,600  people  to 
oversee  a  market  that  trades  $204  bil- 
lion annually.  We  have  seen  the  SEC  im- 
cover  gigantic  swindles  of  Investors'  funds 
in  the  Vesco,  Equity  Funding  and  Sea- 
board cases.  But  with  almost  no  regula- 
tion of  the  futures  markets,  who  knows 
what  swindles  are  going  imdiscovered. 
Sadly,  the  victims  of  these  swindles  are 
the  American  consumers  who  pay  for  the 
speculators  activities  in  the  form  of 
liigher  food  prices. 

The  urgency  of  this  bill  is  highlighted 
by  the  tight  supply  situations  in  wheat 
and  com.  These  tight  markets  will  make 
it  eeisier  for  speculators  to  step  in  and 
comer  the  market.  This  only  means 
higher  prices  to  the  consumer. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Agriculture 
Committee  will  put  some  teeth  into  com- 
modity regulation.  The  independent 
agency,  with  its  own  legal  staff,  will  be 
an  effective  way  to  police  these  markets. 
I  urge  the  Rules  Committee  to  act  im- 
mediately to  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor. 


WAYNE  AYRES  WILCOX 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  HAiOLTOir)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragic  statistics  and  personal  grief  and 
sorrow  that  are  associated  with  the  worst 
civilian  airline  crash  in  history  have 
been,  I  am  sure,  on  the  minds  of  many 
Members  this  past  wedc  Certainly  any 
disaster  that  is  fatal  for  over  300  people 
in  Just  a  few  seconds  deserves  a  moment 
of  pause  and  a  detailed  investigation  of 
the  causes. 

Dr.  Wayne  A.  Wilcox,  his  wife  and  two 
of  his  four  children  were  on  that  Turkish 
plane  in  its  fatal  flight.  Since  assiuning 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia,  I  have 
become  familiar  with  the  high  standards 
of  Dr.  Wilcox's  scholarship,  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  states  of  South  Asia 
cmd  his  ability  to  relate  the  enormous 
economic,  social  and  political  problems 
of  that  »iea,  in  a  meaningful  way  to  the 
American  audience.  American  scholar- 
ship on  South  Asia,  the  Department  of 
State  and  all  interested  in  that  part  of 
the  world  will  feel  Wayne's  loss. 

Bom  in  Pendleton,  Ind.,  and  educated 
at  Purdue  and  Columbia  University, 
Wayne  Wilcox  spent  several  years  travel- 
ing in  and  writing  on  India,  Pakistan,  the 
new  state  of  Bangladesh,  Burma,  Ceylon 
and  Nepal.  In  between  trips  to  that  re- 
gion, he  consulted  with  the  Department 
of  State  and  developed  a  relationship 
which,  no  doubt,  led  to  his  sabbatical 
from  American  academia  in  1971  and  his 
becoming  the  U.S.  Cultural  Attache  in 
London  over  a  year  ago.  He  served  our 
Government  with  excellence,  dedication 
and  a  sense  of  humor. 

To  his  two  surviving  children,  I  offer 
my  deepest  sympathies  and  remain  as- 
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sored  that  they  will  be  able  to  overcome 
the  enormous  tragedies  that  have  oc- 
curred to  their  family  partially  through 
the  realization  of  the  service  their  par- 
ents gave  to  this  Nation  and  the  fact  that 
many  others  also  share  their  loss. 


IMPACT  AID 


(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  impact 
aid  program — Public  Law  815  and  Public 
Law  874 — ^is  without  a  doubt  the  most 
effective  general  siid  Federal  program  of 
financial  assistance  to  our  schools.  Kit. 
69 — Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1974 — ^which  the 
House  will  consider  next  week  contains 
a  1-year  extension  of  this  program.  All 
other  programs  are  extended  for  3  years 
until  fiscal  year  1977. 

HJl.  69  as  reported  also  speciflcally 
excludes  impact  aid  from  the  automatic 
1-year  extension  provision  which  extends 
all  other  expired  authorizations  of  Fed- 
eral education  programs  for  1  year  be- 
yond the  stated  expiration  dates. 

Presumably,  the  reason  for  this  im- 
toward  threat  is  to  cause  a  serious  review 
of  this  program  by  the  Congress.  I  do 
not  beUeve  we  can  accomplish  this  review 
under  the  threat  of  an  immediate  expira- 
tion date  of  this  program.  As  it  is,  the 
program  has  t)een  seriously  crippled  by 
drastic  cutbacks  in  fimds  in  recent  years. 

When  H.R.  69  comes  up  for  House  con- 
sideration. I  intend  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  would  eliminate  these  dis- 
criminatory provisions  in  the  bill.  My 
amendment  would  extend  impact  aid  for 
3  years,  through  fiscal  year  1977,  and 
would  delete  those  provisions  in  the  bill 
which  excludes  impact  aid  from  the  auto- 
matic 1-year  extension  under  the  Gen- 
eral Eklucation  Provisions  Act. 

The  amendment  I  intend  to  offer  is  as 
follows : 

Amendment  to  be  offered  by  Mrs.  Mikk 
to  H.R.  09:  "On  page  84,  line  14,  strike  out 
'1976'  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  '1977'.  On 
page  84,  strike  out  lines  14  through  16  be- 
ginning with  the  word  'Section'  on  line  14." 

"On  page  84,  line  20,  strike  out  '1976'  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  '1977'.  On  page  84,  strike 
out  lines  ao  through  33  beginning  with  the 
word  'Section'  on  line  20." 


TRIBUTE  TO  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

(Mr.  YATES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry 
that  I  was  not  able  to  Join  in  the  roundup 
of  tributes  on  Tuesday  night  to  our 
good  friend  and  distingidshed  colleague 
JxnJA  BuTUCR  Hansen,  but  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  Jm.iA's  great  West,  late  strays 
are  always  taken  in. 

It  was  shortly  before  Jvlu's  forebears 
were  migrating  from  the  eastern  United 
States  to  their  home  to  be  near  the  west 
coast  that  the  famous  French  historian, 
Alexis    de    Tocqueville    was    traveling 


through  America  on  the  trips  which  he 
later  wrote  about  in  his  book,  "Democ- 
racy in  America."  Shortly  before  his  re- 
turn to  FraiKre  he  was  asked  to  what  he 
ascribed  the  proi3>erity  and  strength  of 
America.  His  reply  was  instantaneous: 
The  proq>erlty  and  strength  of  America 
rests  upon  the  superiority  of  its  women. 

jTn.iA  Butler  Hansen  is  in  that  tradi- 
tion. It  is  not  fashionable  these  days  to 
use  the  term  "lady"  but  I  know  of  no 
other  term  that  better  describes  her.  She 
is  a  great  lady.  I  have  sat  next  to  her  on 
the  Interior  Subcommittee  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  the  last  2  years 
as  its  ranking  member,  and  it  has  been  a 
Joy  and  a  privilege  to  experience  her  wit, 
her  wisdom,  and  her  chairmanship.  I  use 
the  word  "experience"  advisedly,  for  one 
does  not  watch  or  listen  or  follow  her 
as  she  threads  her  way  through  the  ap- 
pn^jriations  hearings.  She  is  a  presence 
rather  tlian  a  person,  totally  in  command 
of  the  budget  and  of  the  witnesses  be- 
cause she  knows  as  much  or  more  than 
the  witnesses  who  appear  before  the  sub- 
committee— and  they  know  it. 

The  breadth  of  her  knowledge,  Uie 
variety  of  her  interests,  the  scope  of  her 
Interrogation  are  incredible.  The  Inte- 
rior Subcommittee  was  designed  with 
JuuA  Butler  Hansen  in  mind,  ranging 
as  it  does  through  the  national  parks, 
the  Nation's  great  forests,  the  mines  and 
minerals,  and  energy  resources  of  the 
country  to  the  cultural  endeavors  of  the 
Kennedy  Center,  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, and  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 

I  would  venture  that  no  Member  of 
Congress  from  the  beginning  of  the  leg- 
islative branch. has  done  as  much  for 
the  American  Indian  as  has  Julia  Bxrr- 
LER  Hansen.  She  grew  up  with  them  and 
among  them  in  Washington.  She  feels 
deeply  the  wrongs  committed  upon  them 
from  administration  after  administra- 
tion through  the  history  of  this  country, 
and  she  is  determined  to  see  that  they 
receive  the  education,  health,  housing — 
all  the  blessings  which  flow  to  all  Amer- 
icans. She  has  fought  to  replace  the  bru- 
talities and  cruelties  with  genuine  sym- 
pathy, understanding,  and  care. 

Much  has  been  said  and  correctly  so, 
about  her  ability  as  a  legislator.  She 
is  one  of  the  ablest  proponents  of  that 
art  that  I  have  seen  in  my  years  m  Con- 
gress, using  her  personal  charm  and 
skills  to  persusMle  opposing  factions  to 
reason  together. 

Although  she  is  normally  a  warm  and 
giving  person,  she  is  tough  and  deter- 
mined in  legislative  combat,  as  I  foimd 
out  some  years  ago  in  my  eBort  to  cut 
out  the  appropriation  for  the  S8T.  Julia 
fought  me  because  the  8ST  was  an  In- 
tegral part  ot  the  prosperity  of  the  State 
of  Washington  and  Juua  kemly  pro- 
tects the  interests  of  her  cimstituents 
and  of  her  State. 

It  took  4  years  to  win  the  SST  fight  and 
I  give  Julia  credit  for  this  beca\ise  Mem- 
bers who  would  normally  be  expected  to 
vote  against  the  program  were  persuaded 
not  to  do  so  by  Julia.  Her  influence  was 
pervasive  and  telUng.  Now.  that  fight  has 


been  forgotten,  and  since  that  time  my 
service  on  the  subcommittee  has  brought 
a  close  friendship  with  her  which  I  cher- 
ish. 

Julia  Butler  Hansen  has  many  attri- 
butes. She  is  a  distinguished  poet  and 
author  in  her  own  right,  she  i4>preciates 
the  visual  arts  and  has  shown  me  proudly 
the  pamtings  by  her  mother  of  early 
C^athlamet.  She  is  a  patron  of  the  arts 
and  humanities  and  has  fostered  and 
built  the  Endowments  to  the  high  place 
they  now  enjoy. 

I  regret  most  sincerely  Jxtlia's  decision 
to  retire  from  the  House,  but  I  respect  it. 
I  know  how  deeply  she  loves  her  home 
in  Washington  and  iiow  much  she  wants 
to  return  to  her  flowers,  her  trees,  and 
the  great  outdoors — in  short  to  become 
a  woman  of  the  West  again.  I  would  hope, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  some  day  I  might  visit 
her  at  her  home  in  Cathlamet  to  wit- 
ness at  first  hand  the  wonders  of  the 
West  to  which  she  is  so  devoted.  Cer- 
tainly, we  would  welcome  her  with  open 
arms  on  such  occasions  as  she  returns  to 
our  midst  here  in  the  House. 


LIBERALISM  FACES  DRY  AND 
STONY  GROUND 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  tc  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  ^?eaker.  Prof. 
Reo  M.  Christenson,  pditical  scioice 
depsu-tment,  Miami  University  of  Ohio, 
a  political  Uberal  but  moral  conservative 
recently  had  an  article  published  in  the 
Otiio  State  University  student  news- 
paper, the  Lantem. 

Our  colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  par- 
ticularly the  professed  Uberals  should 
read  Dr.  Christenson 's  article  which 
follows: 

LiaKaAi.isM  Facis  Der  and  Stokt  Gkottmb 

For  decades,  most  social  scientists  have 
been  pwUtlcal  liberals.  Ai^>arently,  this  was 
less  true  during  the  pre-New  Deal  p«-lod; 
apparently,  It  will  also  be  less  true  In  the 
decadee  ahead. 

Modem  political  liberalism  rests  en  an  op- 
timistic view  of  man  and  of  the  potential 
for  social  reform.  The  t^tlmlsm  was  fed  by 
faith  in  science,  m  education,  in  govern- 
ment. 

Deq>lte  the  traumatic  impact  of  World 
War  I  and  the  Great  Depression,  the  New 
Deal  brought  a  resurgence  of  liberal  optimism 
because  its  programs  actually  worked. 

Social  security,  \inemployment  compen- 
sation, child  labcx'  laws,  the  Wagner  Act,  the 
Wages  and  Hours  Act,  the  SEC,  FHA.  PDIC. 
HOLC,  CCC,  TVA,  etc.  were  either  successful 
or  appeared  to  be  so. 

Their  performance,  reinforced  by  John 
Majmard  Keynes'  economic  formulations  and 
the  sociologists'  views  of  man's  infinite  mal- 
leability, helped  make  the  period  from  1930 
to  1970  the  Age  of  Faith — in  government. 

Few  believers  were  nK>re  devout  than  the 
social  scientists. 

Now,  things  are  changing — and  probably 
in  a  fundamental  way.  A  wide  variety  of 
forces,  developments,  experiences  and  pros- 
pects are  altering  the  poUtlcal  and  economic 
complexion  of  the  nation,  eroding  the  op- 
timistic premises  which  nourish  liberal 
thought. 
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V  America's  Intervention  In  VlitiiMnI  Ini- 
tially approved  by  most  Uberals,  haa  i  ofor- 
gettably  demoostratAd  tbe  perils  o  at- 
tempting  to  reshape  the  tangled  Interi^  aT- 
falrs  of  other  countries. 

Combined  with  the  collapse  of  demolratlc 
governments  In  South  Korea  and  the  Phll- 
lipplnes.  Vietnam  has  eSeetlTely  demolahed 
liberal  Uluslona  about  America's 
develop  democraciea  In  societies  whoa 
dttions  and  in&tltutlona  are  Ul-suited  U 
ul&r  government. 

The  general  failure  of  our  foreign  al« 
grams  (the  Marshall  Plan  excepted] 
brought  further  disillusionment. 

Not  only  have  our  aid  programs 
failed  to  achieve  tbelr  economic  end] 
where  they   have  been  most   succesofi 
in  Taiwan  and  South  Korea— they  hav 
nuully  aided  the  entrepreneurial  cli 
the  large  landowners,  while  perpetuatftg 
elevating  right-wing  dictators. 

During  the  past  decade,  the  failure 
ceedlngly  modest  achievements  of 
Oreat  Bociety  programs  have  raised 
doubts  about  the  government's 
materially  approve  the  status  of  the 
lean    poor — a    prune    liberal 

The  poverty  program,  manpower 
programs,  public  housing,  urban  renewi 
Appalachian     program,     day     care 
menta — none  have  worked  very  well 

Today,  neither  the  govenunent  no 
social  scientists  know  where  to  go 
here.  Nor  do  they  know  how  to 
narrow  the  Income  gap  between  black 
whites  or  deal  with  the  economic 
the  <le^>erate  social  problems  of  the 
city — including  crime,  alcoholism  and 
abuse. 

We  have  learned,  however,  that 
w«  seem  to  aolve  one  problem,  w« 
ly  create  another.  Ask  the  aoologistal 

We  may  have  great  dliBeiilty  froDi 
on  liM  leaning  our  real  standard  of  llvlnf 

Steely  rising  energy  costs,  the  high 
of  coping  with  pollution,  the  massive 
prlatlons  needed   to  prevent   further 
and  economic  deterioration  of  the  liuiei 
the  decUning  percentage  of  the 
engaged  In  manufactoring  (where 
In  man-hour  output  tend  to  be  much 
than  in  the  "service  sector") ,  the  d 
Importance  attached  to  the  work 
suggest  that  higher  living  standards 
be  easy  to  come  by  In  the  years  ahead. 
In  turn,  win  constarlct  the  scope  of 
programs. 

Our  confidence  In  the  beneficence  c 
ence  and  technology  has  long  been 
they  are  no  longer  seen  as  midwives 
inevitably  brightening  future. 

Like  man  himself,  these  twins  are  a 
deeply  dualistic,  equaUy  capal>le  of 
Ing  or  worsening  our  Uvea. 

As  for  social  reaearch.  Its  seeming 
pacity  to  guide  us  in  any  major  poUc] 
haa  added  to  our  peaslmlsiu. 

Our  former  f  aitii  In  education  as  a 
has  all  but  vanished. 

The  Coleman  Report.  Christopher  Ji 
recent   J<rit    ("IneqnaUty").   the 
school  Integration,  of  Headstart.  of 
satory  eduoatloa  programs  and  of 
to  eliminate  the  edticational  back< 
of  slum  children — all  these  add  to  ou|  dis- 
may and  bewilderment 

Painfully  but  Inescapably,  we  are  cAning 
to  see  how  hard  It  U  for  government    a  re- 
shape   people's   lives   in    ways    regard)  I 
socially  constructive. 

The  environmentalists  have  domAated 
academe  for  many  years;  now  the  gene  iclsts 
and  other  critics  are  challenging  their  com- 
fortable assumptions  and  reminding  us  f  the 
stubborn  rule  of  the  given.  (Women's  L  aera- 
tionists  will  yet  leam  this  depressing  t  ath.) 

In  religion,  the  "social  gospel"  has  c  early 
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crested,  and  the  major  churches  are  awaken- 
ing from  their  dreams  that  man's  problems 
could  largely  be  solved  by  economics  and 
political  action. 

There  is  fresh  emphasis  on  the  preemi- 
nent Importance  of  solid  personal  values  and 
of  constructive  interpersonal  relatlonshipe 
In  private  life. 

If  the  fallout  from  the  "sexual  revolution" 
proves  as  disappointing  as  now  seems  likely, 
it  will  produoe  further  liberal  disenchant- 
ment. 

President  Nixon's  shockmg  abuses  of  exec- 
utive power  have  brought  about  renewed  ap- 
preciation of  the  value  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances (an  essentially  conservative  concept); 
the  liberal  faith  that  ever-Increasing  incre- 
ments of  presidential  power  would  surely 
lead  us  upward  and  onward  has  been  dealt 
a  heavy  blow. 

Finally,  the  demonstrated  incapacity  of 
socialism  to  fulfill  its  promise  rounds  out 
the  future.  Neither  the  young  nor  the  old  in 
modern  societies  see  salvation  in  socialism, 
communism,  ejiarchlsm  or  any  other  politi- 
calism. 

No  matter  how  reluctantly  they  face  It, 
realistic  liberals  must  concede  that  lean  days 
lie  ahead.  Where  the  liberal  seitgelst  once 
moved  inexorably  over  the  land,  leaving  its 
mark  on  almost  every  idea,  value  and  insti- 
tution, now  a  conservative  Zeitgeist  seems 
destined  to  leave  as  little  untouched  in  its 
counter-sweep. 

Not  that  liberalism  will  die.  As  long  as  men 
yearn  for  economic  and  social  Justice  in  an 
essentially  free  society,  the  liberal  impulse 
wlllUve. 

But  that  impulse  must  seek  nourishment 
for  the  foreseeable  future  in  dry  and  stony 
ground. 


YEAR  1  OF  REVENUE  SHARINO 

(Mrs.  CHISHOLM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoed  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous  matter. ) 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
Congressional  Ricoro  of  February  20 
there  was  Included  a  statement  of  my 
feelings  concerning  the  impact  of  the 
Nixon  administration's  revenue-sharing 
program  on  minority  people.  Since  then 
a  magnificent  report  on  the  same  topic, 
printed  in  the  January  1974  edition  of 
the  magazine  Race  Relations  Reporter, 
has  come  to  my  attention.  The  report  ex- 
pounds in  detail  on  many  of  the  argu- 
menU  which  I  put  forth  in  my  February 
20  statemoot.  and  is  r^iirinted  here: 

TxAm  1  or  BkvkMus  SHAaiNO — ^A  Spkcial 

RXPOST 

TUs  special  section  on  revenue  sharing 
was  conceptualized  and  coordinated  by  B&R 
stafr  member  Cynthia  Jo  Rich,  who  has  been 
working  on  the  project  tar  the  last  three 
months.  In  the  following  pages  she  reports 
on  the  most  common  criticisms  and  defenses 
of  revenue  sharing,  the  prospects  for  minor- 
ity In-put.  and  the  Administration's  plana 
to  push  ahead  down  the  same  road  with  its 
program  of  special  revenue  sharing. 

In  addition,  RRR's  regional  correspondents 
assess  the  revenue  sharing  picture  in  their 
areas.  Alan  Cunningham  reports  from  Den- 
ver on  the  shook  that  prevailed  in  that  city 
when  local  leaders  discovered  that  revenue 
av.tt.ring  money  was  not,  as  they  had  assumed, 
new  money — but  instead  was  more  than  off- 
set by  cutbacks  In  categorical  federal  pro- 
grams, many  ot  which  had  been  aimed  at  the 
poor.  Beanor  Cllft  reports  that  the  South, 
like  the  rest  of  the  natlOD,  has  not  used  its 
revenue  sharing  money  for  the  poor,  but  she 
says  there  is  some  faint  hope  for  change.  Cor- 
respondent Anthony  Brlstow  reports  that  the 


massive  categorical  cutbacks  have  not  yet  hit 
New  York,  and  that  revenue  sharing  has 
been  a  fairly  quiet  Issue  there.  In  Los 
Angeles,  black  Mayor  Tom  Bradley  is  stuck 
vtrith  the  legacy  of  his  predecessor,  Sam 
Yorty.  but  seems  to  favor  a  different  set  of 
priorities.  And  in  Chicago,  reventie  sharing 
has  backfired  on  Mayor  Richard  Daley,  and 
has  provided  minority  leaders  with  what 
could  be  their  most  effective  tool  yet  for 
attacking  police  department  discrimination. 
First,  an  overview  by  Cynthia  Jo  Rich  .  .  . 

The  Pbos  and  Cons 
(By  Cynthia  Jo  Rich) 

There  are  many  critics  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration's State  and  Local  Fiscal  As- 
sistance Act  of  1973.  better  known  as  revenue 
sharing.  So  many  that  some  observers  may 
wonder  where  the  program's  proponents  are 
hiding. 

Since  revenue  sharing  has  been  the  law 
only  a  scant  year,  it  is  plausable  to  assume 
the  criticism  results  mostly  from  calculated 
assumptions,  rather  than  facts — although 
some  back-up  information  has  surfaced, 
mainly  against  the  program's  alleged  lack  of 
concern  for  social  welfare. 

Harold  Himmelman  of  the  10-year-oId 
Lawyers  Committee  for  ClvU  Rights  Under 
lAw.  headquartered  in  Washington.  D.C., 
warned  participants  at  a  recent  seminar  on 
revenue  sharing  that  without  careful  moni- 
toring by  citizens,  revenue  sharing  "will  be- 
come a  primary  vehicle  to  perpettiate  racial 
discrimination  in  the  United  States — the 
kind  of  discrimination  we  thought  we  had 
ended  10  years  ago." 

In  its  "National  Priorities  Alert,"  the  Wash- 
ington-based Coalition  for  Human  Needs  and 
Budget  Priorities  quotes  Congressman 
Charles  W.  Whalen  (R-Obio)  as  saying:  "It  is 
evident  that  general  revenue  sharing  offers 
less  'new  money'  than  advertised,  and  it  is 
being  financed.  In  part,  through  cessation 
of  existing  categorical  commitments.  Had  I 
been  aware  last  year  that  Gongreas  was  be- 
ing 'led  down  the  primrose  path,'  I  would 
have  voted  against  HR  14870." 

WhUe  serious  inequities  have  alreeidy  re- 
sulted from  the  program.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  general  revenue  sharing  funds 
make  up  only  about  S-6  per  cent  of  the  av- 
erage city's  budget.  But  it  Is  generally  agreed 
by  politicians  and  minority  leaders  who  have 
studied  the  issue  that  for  better  or  for  worse, 
the  program  provides  an  Incentive  for  people 
to  begin  to  organize  and  get  involved  in 
planning  city  tradgete  and  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  main  characters  In  the 
nation's  city  halls. 

For  their  part,  this  time,  the  knowledge- 
able cannot  be  charged  with  leaving  it  up  to 
the  poor  and  minority  communities  to  wake 
up  to  their  responsibUities  under  revenue 
sharing.  This  time,  even  if  they  still  can't 
make  the  proverbial  horse  drink,  they  are 
leading  him  to  the  water.  According  to  the 
November  "Foctis"  newsletter  of  the  Joint 
Center  for  Political  Studies,  a  recent  check- 
list of  national  organizations  Involved  In 
revenue  sharing  activities  Includes  88  such 
organizations. 

The  Clearinghouse  on  Revenue  Sharing 
has  Just  lieen  established  under  Joint  spon- 
sorship of  the  National  Urban  Coalition,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Center  for 
Community  Change  and  the  Center  for  Na- 
tional Policy  Review. 

Every  major  civil  rights  organization,  the 
National  Business  League  and  the  National 
Black  PoUce  Assn.  reserved  parts  of  their 
agendas  for  revenue  sharing  this  yectf.  And 
training  organizations  such  as  the  Scholar- 
titip  Education  and  Defense  Fund  for  Racial 
Equality  (SBDFRE) .  the  Urban  Training  Cen- 
ter for  Christian  Mission,  the  Joint  Center, 
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itself,  and  others,  are  conducting  seminars 
lasting  for  days  on  the  subject.  Tbese  or- 
ganizations are  making  it  possible  for  or- 
dmary  people  to  get  to  the  semmars  and  take 
information  back  to  their  communities. 

The  basic  tenets  of  revenue  sharing  are 
simple  enough.  Congress  has  endorsed  a  pro- 
gram to  return  830.2  biUlon  in  federal  in- 
come tax  collections  to  states,  counties,  town- 
ships and  cities  (a  total  of  38,000  localities) 
over  a  flve-year  period  to  be  spent  In  nine 
broad  areas:  public  safety,  environmental 
protection,  public  transportation,  health,  rec- 
reation, libraries,  social  services  for  the  poor 
and  aged,  capital  expenditures  and  financial 
administration.  The  nine  areas  criterion  rep- 
reeents  one  of  the  few  restrictions  placed  on 
use  ct  the  money,  and  even  that  restriction 
does  not  apply  to  the  amount  states  receive. 

•ntle  VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  pro- 
hibits use  of  federal  funds  (including  rev- 
enue sharing)  for  discriminatory  projects, 
but  according  to  a  Joint  Center  for  Political 
Studies  December,  1972,  article  on  revenue 
sharing,  "this  is  a  very  general  provision 
which  has  proven  difficult  to  enforce,  and  is 
further  complicated  by  the  revenue  sharing 
regulation's  requirement  that  governors  are 
re^mnslble  for  securing  ctMnpliance." 

The  other  program  restriction  Is  that  rev- 
enue faring  money  may  not  be  used  to 
match  federal  grants. 

The  formula  for  disbursement  of  the  funds 
Is  complicated.  It  takes  into  account  the  lo- 
cality's Inverse  relative  per  capital  income.  Its 
tax  effort  and  its  population.  Ask  federal  of- 
ficials to  explain  the  formula  more  carefully, 
and  they  present  the  kind  of  advanced  cal- 
culus rendering  that  prompted  WUl  Myers  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  intergovern- 
mental Relations  to  quip,  "if  we  didnt  have 
computers,  they  would  probably  have  come 
up  with  an  understandable  formula." 

The  population  component  is  derived  from 
the  1970  Census,  which  the  Blu-eau  of  Labor 
Standards  udmlts  is  off.  The  census  under- 
eount,  estimated  to  be  about  7.7  per  cent  for 
blacks  alone,  raised  enough  of  a  hue  and  cry 
m  the  nation  to  become  an  issue  by  itself. 
Use  of  the  1970  figures  in  the  computation  of 
revenue  sharing  allocations,  although  seen  as 
a  relatively  unimportant  component  by  some 
federal  officials,  has  led  to  the  preparation 
of  at  least  one  court  action  on  behalf  of 
Newark,  N.J.,  which  may,  the  plaintiffs  say, 
have  a  ripple  effect  across  the  nation. 

In  an  attempt  to  offset  wholesale  corrup- 
tion, the  revenue  sharing  law  provides  that 
each  Jurisdiction  receiving  funds  must  pub- 
lish In  the  local  press  a  statement  outiming 
how  It  spent  Its  revenue  sharing  funds,  and 
must  alert  the  media  of  its  mtentlon  to  pub- 
lish the  statements.  Localities  arc  also  man- 
dated to  send  a  quarterly  "Planned  Use  Re- 
port" to  the  federal  Office  of  Revenue  Sh&rmg. 
But,  according  to  the  law,  monies  do  not  have 
to  be  spent  according  to  planned  use.  Fur- 
ther, there  are  no  provisions  for  community 
mput  on  revenue  aharing  expenditures,  as 
there  were  under  the  old  GEO  community 
action  programs,  even  though  the  mecha- 
nism for  such  in-put  is  there:  The  commu- 
nity action  programs  trained  a  cadre  of  black 
and  Spanish-speaking  leaders  who  have 
strongly  influenced  the  political  life  of  the 
major  cities. 

Of  particular  chagrin  to  critics  of  the  plan 
is  the  fact  that  the  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing 
is  staffed  by  a  total  of  five  professionals  (2 
part-time).  The  entire  staff,  including  cleri- 
cal employees,  is  made  up  of  about  50  per- 
sons. How,  the  critics  ask,  can  60  persons 
m<mltor  reports  of  38,000  localities  each  fiscal 
quarter? 

The  Ofltce  of  Revenue  Sharing  answers  that 
it  intends  to  selectively  audit  a  percentage 
of  the  reports  each  quarter. 

ORS    director    Graham    Watt   Is   Jubilant 


about  the  program's  implementation.  Like 
other  administration  spokesnken,  he  does  not 
talk  about  revenue  sharlng's  implications  for 
mtaoritles  and  the  poor.  He  talks  instead 
about  history  and  the  program's  philosophi- 
cal causality. 

"One  of  the  most  original  and  durable  con- 
stitutional concepts  that  emerged  from  the 
American  Revolution,"  Watt  said  to  an  au- 
dience of  locaUy  elected  officials  at  the 
December  meeting  In  San  Juan  of  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities,  'was  the  concept  of 
federalism  .  .  .  refusing  to  sacrifice  effective 
national  power  but  still  conceding  the  re- 
served powers  of  the  states  and  the  people. 
That  federalism  is  alive  today,"  he  said, 
"and  Is  demonstrated  by  the  general  revenue 
sharing  program.  Revenue  sharing  gives 
meaning  to  the  words,  'new  American  Rev- 
olution.' " 

Watt,  whose  dress  is  Impeccable  and  whose 
speaking  and  debating  style  are  high-handed 
and  patronizing,  allows  his  voice  to  ebb  and 
flow  over  words  and  phrases  with  the  con- 
fidence and  precision  of  the  accomplished 
orator  he  is.  His  audience  in  San  Juan  seemed 
hesitant  to  challenge  htm. 

The  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing  director 
supports  this  air  of  confidence  with  data 
he  says  his  office  gathered : 

"Since  the  first  revenue  sharing  checks 
were  written  a  year  ago,  nearly  $10  billion 
of  federal  funds  has  been  returned  to  state 
and  local  governments,"  he  said.  "Most  of 
this  money  already  has  been  spent  to  meet 
local  and  state  needs  as  these  needs  have 
been  identified  by  responsible  (his  emphasis) 
local  and  state  officials. 

"The  word  we  get  from  the  National  League 
of  Cities  and  from  other  n>ajor  public  mter- 
est  groups  indicates  that  you  like  the  strings- 
free  form  of  federal  aid  that  comes  to  you 
from  the  Treasury  Department's  Office  of 
Revenue  Sharing. 

"We  hear  you  when  you  say,  'give  us  the 
funds  and  let  us  take  the  responsibility  for 
making  decisions  about  where  to  use  the 
money." 

"Tour  response  to  revenue  sharing  Is  grati- 
fying to  those  of  us  who  have  long  believed 
that  we  must  reverse  the  trend  that  was 
making  state  and  local  governments  beholden 
to  Uncle  Sam  for  the  essentials.  City  govern- 
ments had  been  reduced  to  being  suppli- 
cants for  federal  money.  You  were  forced  to 
compete  for  the  always  limited  grant 
money  available  in  categorical  programs.  This 
assumes,"  Watt  added  sympathetically,  "that 
you  knew  of  the  existence  of  the  aid  for 
which  you  might  apply." 

He  was  referring  here  to  an  issue  the  Nixon 
Administration  has  highlighted  under  the 
borrowed  rhetorical  banner,  "Power  to  the 
People."  The  contention  Is  that  the  power  of 
local  people  will  be  heightened  if  local  offi- 
cials have  more  latitude  to  spend  money  as 
they  see  fit.  Under  categorical  programs,  fed- 
eral money  went  out  based  on  an  application 
and  the  satisfactory  evidence  of  need.  Many 
Jurisdictions,  because  of  affluence,  indiffer- 
ence, inexperience  or  other  reasons,  did  not 
apply  for  and  did  not  receive  federal  grant 
money.  Under  general  revenue  sharing,  every 
municipality  gets  a  share  of  the  pie — because 
the  pie  exists.  Many  black  mayors,  minority 
groups,  and  other  organizations  are  now 
pushing  for  a  revision  of  the  revenue  sharing 
law  that  would  provide  that  federal  funds 
be  given  out  based  on  need.  These  groups 
admit  that  under  the  old  categorical  pro- 
grams, sometimes  only  the  flair  of  an  appli- 
cant's application  got  him  a  grant,  but  they 
believe  even  that  is  preferable  to  the  no 
strings  provisions  of  the  current  revenue 
sbartng  law. 

Watt   continues: 

"Oecasionally,  on  its  own  Initiative,  a  re- 
cipient government  will  write  or  call  to  vol- 


unteer more  information  about  how  it  has 
put  the  money  to  work.  The  village  ot  Mil- 
ford  m  upstate  New  York,  lor  example,  wrote 
to  tell  us:  'It  was  decided  to  appropriate  the 
revenue  sharing  funds  for  replacement  t>t 
viUage  equipment  which  has  not  been  re- 
placed previously  due  to  lack  of  funds.  .  .  . 
We  have  been  operating  with  snow  plow 
equipment  purchased  In  1946.  Our  present 
truck,  which  is  used  to  haul  garbage,  (for) 
street  cleaning,  and  other  various  village 
maintenance,  has  been  in  service  for  10 
yesu^s.  This  revenue  sharing  fund  Is  most 
welconoed.'  " 

Watt  cited  an  allegedly  unwieldy  provision 
of  the  revenue  sharing  law  which  requires 
that  municipalities  publish  statements  of 
planned  use  of  funds  In  local  newspapers.  He 
quoted  this  letter  he  received  from  Aberdeen 
Township  in  Brown  County,  South  Dakota: 

"Nottiing  personal  Inteqded,  but  our 
Township  officers  question  the  wisdom  of  all 
tbese  forms  and  paying  over  850  each  time 
one  is  published.  .  .  .  'We  have  spent  the  tax- 
payers' n>oney  for  many  years  without  pub- 
lishing it  In  a  newspaper.'  " 

Many  Alaskan  villages  and  Indian  tribes. 
Watt  said,  have  no  newspaper  whatsoever 
and  need  relief  from  the  strict  publication 
requirement  of  the  law.  If  minority  groups 
say  there  are  too  few  safeguards  on  the  law 
now.  Watt's  statement  hints  at  a  possible 
further  easing  of  requirements. 

At  the  end  of  his  presentation.  Watt,  who 
shared  the  platform  with  revenue  sharing 
critic,  Pablo  Eisenberg,  a  former  GEO  pro- 
gram director,  told  the  mayors: 

"Ours  is  the  most  dynamic  urban  program 
on  the  federal  scene  today.  We  shall  be  re- 
sponsive .  .  .  but  firm  in  our  determination 
to  retam  that  which  is  of  fundamental  im- 
portance to  our  program  as  the  keystone  of 
New  Federalism.  We  shall  take  our  msplra- 
tlon  from  those  .  .  .  first  Federalists  200  years 
ago  .  .  .  whose  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  still  quickens  the  heart  beats  of  all 
peoples  everywhere." 

Eisenberg,  who  endured  snide  remarks 
from  the  panel's  moderator,  New  Orleans 
Mayor  Moon  Landrieu,  and  put-downs  from 
aU  but  three  of  the  17  locally  elected  officials 
who  stood  at  aisle  microphones  during  the 
question  and  answer  period,  told  the  group 
that  minorities  regard  general  revenue 
sharing  with  "ambivalence,  anxiety,  suspi- 
cion and  even  distaste." 

He  began  the  sentence  with,  "it  is  no 
secret  to  most  of  you,"  but  started  looking 
uncomfortable  when  at  the  conclusion  of  his. 
remarks,  the  group  gave  a  rousing  round  of 
applause  to  one  mayor  who  told  Eisenberg: 

"Mr.  Eisenberg.  I  dont  know  where  you  get 
your  figures,  but  I  speak  for  all  the  members 
of  the  National  League  of  Cities  In  saying  we 
Just  don't  believe  you.  Let  us  take  care  of 
these  capital  improvements  first,"  the  mayor 
said,  "then  we'U  get  to  some  of  those  things 
you're  talking  about." 

Eisenberg  said  the  anti-revenue  sharteg 
perspective  of  minorities  stems  "partly  from 
the  fact  that  revenue  sharing,  long  the  pri- 
vate preserve  of  government  officials,  has 
only  recently  become  a  public  issue. 

•The  concept  of  greater  local  control  with- 
out strong  federal  guidelines  and  guarantees 
haa  little  or  no  appeal  to  dlsadantaged  citi- 
zens who  suffered  under  such  control  a  few 
years  ago  and  were  able  to  ootain  some  relief 
and  increased  opportunities,  only  because  of 
federal  categorical  programs  and  federal 
intervention. 

"The  failure  of  the  Administration  to  honor 
its  promtoe  to  you  that  revenue  shared 
dollars  would  be  additional  money  has  done 
a  greet  deal  to  reinforce  public  anxiety  and 
skepticism.  Lmked  with  categorical  program 
cutbacks.  Impoundments  and  freezes."  Eisen- 
berg said,  "general  revenue  sharing  Is  seen 
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by  mmny  u  a  pwrt  of  a  national  effoii  to 
abandon  federal  responsibility  for  nati<  lal 
problems  of  poverty,  housing,  employn  int 
and  race.  Its  effects  are  being  viewed  i  i  a 
redistribution  of  federal  resources  not  fi  om 
the  bavee  to  the  have-nots,  but  from  the  i  >or 
to  the  more  affluent." 

Klaenberg  took  a  swipe  at  bis  oo-pane  at, 
Oraham  Watt,  In  charging  the  Office  of  I  av- 
enue Sharing  with  a  lack  of  will  to  put  lue 
aggressively  the  civil  rights  provisions  of  ;he 
revenue  sharing  law.  He  said  that  while  <  EtS 
Is  authorlaed  to  delegate  a  part  of  Its  <  vll 
rights  enforcement  tasks  to  other  fed  ral 
agencies,  it  has  not  yet  established  such  w  it- 
ten  agreements  with  other  agencies,  nor  las 
it  developed  a  clear  and  forceful  po  ley 
against  civil  rights  offenders. 

"The  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing  appt  in 
reluctant  to  iise  the  deferral  of  funds  or  he 
threat  of  deferral  as  a  lever  to  enforce  en  m.- 
pllance,"  Eisenberg  charged.  "A  case  in  p<  int 
Is  Chicago,  where  three  organizations  t  led 
an  administrative  complaint  to  ORS  ask  ng 
that  revenue  shared  funds  for  the  city  be  le- 
ferred  until  the  police  department,  which  re- 
ceives approximately  74  per  cent  of  the  cl  y's 
revenue  sharing  entitlement,  ends  its  <  Is- 
crimlnatory  personnel  practices.  ORS  re- 
fused to  defer  funds  for  Chicago  pending  he 
resolution  of  the  complaint  and  sent  the  l  !Xt 
revenue  sharing  payment  to  the  city.  It  i  lys 
it  is  reviewing  the  case,  but  almost  tl  ree 
months  have  elapsed  without  any  word  ab  >ut 
the  progress  of  the  review." 

Eisenberg  said  existing  revenue  shaj  ng 
legislation  should  be  changed  to  Include  re- 
quirements for  special,  well  publicized  pu  lie 
hearings  on  use  of  funds,  a  redlstrlbutloi  of 
funds  based  on  need,  tax  rate  reductlOE  to 
benefit  the  poor  and  aging  only  and  i  ro- 
vlslons  for  clvU  rights  complaint  revt  ws 
within  a  specific  time  period. 

Immediately  after  Elsenberg's  talk,  Mt  ror 
Landrleu  quipped: 

"Mr.  Eisenberg,  the  safe  passage  off  he 
Island  that  we  promised  you  is  still  good  u  tu 
5  p.m." 

Another  revenue  sharing  critic.  New  t  irk 
University  professor  Robert  Lekachman,  >f- 
fered  in  the  June  25  issue  of  Christianity  i  nd 
Crisis  a  history  of  NUon's  New  Federal!  m. 
According  to  Iiekachman,  two  progreai  tve 
Democratic  economists,  Walter  W.  Hel  er, 
chairman  of  President  Kennedy's  Counci  of 
Economic  Advisers,  and  Joseph  Pechman,  fi- 
nance specialist  based  at  Washington's  Bra  k- 
Ings  Institution,  authored  the  revenue  »t  a- 
Ing  plan  in  1964. 

"Taking  Lyndon  Johnson  serioiisly  a  a 
peace  candidate."  L«kachman  writes.  "I  rt- 
ler  and  Pechman  assumed  rapid  terminal  on 
of  American  Involvement  In  Southeast  i  ila 
and  continuation  of  high  levels  of  out  lut 
and  emplojrment.  The  prospect  implied  ne 
of  life's  pleasanter  perplezlttos :  what  ou  ht 
to  be  done  with  an  annual  fiscal  dlvldem  to 
the  Treasury  of  some  $13  billion,  a  nu  |or 
consequence  of  sustained  economic  growt  i?" 
Lekachman  says  Heller  and  Pechi  an 
thought  it  unwise  to  promote  the  use  t  '  » 
$13  billion  Treasury  excess  towards  so  lal 
welfare,  since  Congress  would  probably  tl  en 
find  it  more  politically  attractive  to  use  he 
money  for  tax  reduction. 

"For  liberals."  Lekachman  continues,  "  (  ax 
reduction)  was  a  bad  idea  tot  .  .  .  pul  Uc 
needs  were  too  pressing,  state  and  munlcl  >«1 
services  too  sketchy  and  the  public  8e(  /at 
too  meagerly  supported  to  allow  addltlc  lal 
tax  reduction.  Revenue  sharing  was  a  pol  tl- 
cally  glamorous  alternative." 

Heller  and  Pechman  came  up  with  an  1  ea 
to  return  two  per  cent  of  the  »jinual  Inoc  ne 
tax  revenue  baae  of  about  $300  billion,  wh  ch 
would  amount  to  about  $0  bUllon  of  i  t« 
money  to  laaaar  units  of  government.  Tl  sir 
plan  was  to  continue  federal  grants-ln-  kid 


at  current  or  higher  levels  and  to  use  revenue 
sharing  money  to  support  better  schools  and 
hospitals.  Improved  police  and  fire  protec- 
tion, reduction  In  sales  and  property  tax  or 
a  combination  of  these. 

But  high  on  the  list  of  complaints  of 
the  critics  of  the  cvurent  plan  is  that  reve- 
nue sharing  money  Is  not  new  money.  While 
Nixon  is  offering  about  $6.a  billion  in  reve- 
nue sharing  this  year,  he  has  Impounded 
funds  already  promised  by  federal  agencies, 
instituted  a  national  moratorium  on  hous- 
ing programs,  begun  dismantling  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  cut  back  social 
welfare  programs.  In  addition,  the  general 
revenue  sharing  law  places  a  $2.6  bUllon 
celling  on  federal  outlays  for  social  serv- 
ices. 

"What  the  president  gave  with  cme  hand," 
Congressman  Walter  Pauntroy  said  In  a  No- 
vember speech,  "he  took  away  with  the 
other." 

Lekachman  says  that  although  the  original 
revenue  sharing  plans  died  with  the  John- 
son Administration's  Viet  Nam  escalation 
and  subsequent  fiscal  deficit.  Nixon  probably 
picked  up  the  plan  In  its  revised  form  be- 
cause, "the  way  to  capitalize  upon  the  at- 
titudes of  (silent  majority)  Republicans  Is 
to  dissolve  the  political  alliances,  which 
have  grown  up  since  the  New  Deal,  between 
the  social  service  bureaucracies  of  HEW, 
Labor,  HUD  and  OEO  and  their  clients  among 
Blacks,  Chlcanos,  migrants,  welfare  families 
and  other  losers  in  the  superbowl  compe- 
tition of  American  Life." 


How  THK  Ststkk  Wobks:   The  Cask  op 

OsMTm,  Colo. 

(By  Alan  Cunningham) 

Denvh. — It  seemed  almost  lUce  Christmas 
in  October  one  day  in  1972  when  members  of 
the  Denver  city  council  got  together  for  an 
uncharacteristically  joyous  budget  session. 
As  a  rule,  such  moments  aren't  Jubilant.  Tt^ 
pressure  of  splitting  a  finite  number  of  dol- 
lars while  facing  a  seemingly  Infinite  num- 
ber of  outstretched  hands  Is  often  enough  to 
turn  the  most  generous  i.lty  councilman  Into 
an  Ebenezer  Scrooge — &t  least  until  the  Ink 
on  the  next  year's  final  budget  Is  dry. 

But  that  October  day  was  different.  Some- 
what in  the  manner  of  children  who  have 
found  themselves  in  an  unattended  candy 
store,  the  ordinarily  sober-minded  gentlemen 
enjoyed  the  thrill  of  putting  back  many  of 
the  dollars  they  had  deleted  earlier  from  a 
host  of  city  programs.  Scrooge,  for  this  day, 
was  dead.  In  the  space  of  two  hours,  the 
councllmen,  restoring  a  dollar  here  and  a 
dollar  there,  had  succeeded  in  swelling  the 
projected  spending  for  this  year's  general 
fund  by  $1.6  million.  And  they  didn't  stop 
there. 

There  was  money,  and  lots  of  it,  jiist  wait- 
ing to  start  Its  flow  down  the  pipeline  from 
Washington  to  the  Rockies.  True,  the  valve 
hadn't  been  tiu-ned  on  yet,  but  that  was  just 
a  matter  of  time.  The  long-awaited  revenue 
sharing  bill  had  cleared  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress and  was  on  its  way  to  Richard  Nixon's 
desk.  Denver  had  already  been  assured  of  get- 
ting $22  mUlion  by  the  end  of  1973.  Half  ot 
that,  some  $11  million,  was  due  to  arrive  in 
a  matter  of  weeks. 

Councilman  James  J.  Nolan,  an  habitual 
watchdog  of  spending,  was  one  of  those  who 
had  doubts.  Democratic  Mayor  Bill  McNlchcds 
also  tried  to  avoid  sounding  as  if  he  bad 
thrown  caution  to  the  winds.  But  he  did  not 
quite  carry  It  off.  "Maybe  It's  too  soon  to 
dream  too  far  ahead,"  the  mayor  declared, 
"but  we  dcm't  have  to  have  nightmares  any- 
more." 

Nightmares  of  the  sort  to  which  be  re- 
ferred had  marred  the  sleep  of  most  city  of- 


ficials since  the  fall  of  1971,  when  a  man- 
agement analyst  in  the  budget  office  drew 
up  an  unsettling  fiscal  forecast.  Noting  that 
the  gap  between  revenue  and  spending  was 
beginning  to  aptm  up  at  an  alarming  rate, 
the  analyst  warned  that  It  could  easily  grow 
to  a  yawning  chasm  of  nearly  $30  million  by 
1975  unless  some  unforeseen  windfall  should 
come  along. 

And  now  here  it  was.  Who  could  blame  a 
Democratic  mayor  tot  setting  aside  his 
partisan  suspicions  of  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion when  it  handed  him  such  sweet  dreams 
in  place  of  those  ugly  ones? 

Councilman  Nolan  saw  it  otherwise.  He 
lectured  his  colleagues,  saying  they  shoiUdn't 
squander  this  unexpected  Inheritance,  lest 
the  nightmare  merely  be  postponed  rather 
than  dispelled.  The  morning  Rocky  Moun- 
tain News  also  chided  the  councllmen  edi- 
torially. Intoning;  "We  would  not  count  any 
chickens  before  they  hatch." 

Such  conservative  warnings,  of  course, 
were  unnecessary.  The  eggs  did  hatch,  and 
revenue  sharing  funds  did  arrive  in  the  ex- 
pected amounts.  But  the  arrival  was  followed 
soon  afterward  by  the  sudden  and  unexpect- 
ed news  of  fund  cutoffs  in  many  specific  fed- 
eral grant  programs,  to  which  revenue  shar- 
ing had  been  seen  as  only  a  supplement. 

Even  before  that  stunning  development, 
however.  McNlchols  dropped  his  own  bomb- 
shell on  the  city  council.  In  the  final  days  of 
October.  1972 — only  two  weeks  after  the 
jubilant  councilmanic  restoration  of  all  those 
dollars  to  various  departmental  budgets — 
the  mayor's  office  announced  that  he  had 
decided  how  the  city  was  going  to  spend  the 
entire  $22  million  in  revenue  sharing  money. 
Virtually  all  of  it  was  earmarked  for  capital 
construction  projects. 

Neither  the  Democrats  nor  the  Republicans 
on  the  13-member  council  were  pleased. 
Councilman  Don  Wyman.  a  Republican,  said 
he  had  taken  it  for  granted  some  of  the 
money  would  be  used  to  give  property  tax- 
payers some  relief.  Councilman  Bill  Roberts — 
a  Democrat  and  one  of  two  blacks  on  the 
council — responded  that  the  original  aim  of 
revenue  sharing  had  been  to  "meet  some 
of  the  urgent  needs  of  the  nation's  Inner 
cities." 

McNlchols  said  he  expected  the  councllmen 
to  go  along  without  much  opposition.  In  his 
view,  such  projects  as  street  repair,  two  new 
fire  stations  and  elm  disease  control  were, 
indeed,  urgent  needs  of  the  Mile  High  City. 

Several  of  the  projects  had  recently  been 
deleted  from  an  $87-mUlion  bond  paclMiga 
approved  by  voters  the  previous  month. 
These  were  taken  out  on  the  assumption 
that  the  voters  might  defeat  the  whole  pack- 
age if  it  were  too  big. 

Later,  Councilman  Roberts  used  bis  news- 
letter to  describe  his  view  of  what  happened, 
both  before  and  after  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion announced  its  sweeping  moratoriums 
on  further  funding  for  many  of  the  Johnson 
Era  social  action  programs: 

"As  you  can  see,"  he  wrote,  "tiie  October 
budget  does  not  account  for  the  cutbacks 
the  federal  government  subsequently  In- 
filcted  on  health,  day  care,  youth  and  social 
service  programs." 

Roberts'  next  observation  Is  a  telling  one. 

"I  will  be  frank  in  confessing  that  none 
of  us  had  any  idea  that  the  annihilation  tA 
certain  federal  programs  would  follow  tbe 
receipt  of  the  revenue  sharing  check." 

He  continued:  "We  all  assumed  that  reve- 
nue sharing  was  'extra'  money  we  could 
spend  as  we  saw  fit — perhaps  to  supplement 
federal  programs  of  our  choice,  perhaps  to 
subsidize  existing  local  programs  or  to  de- 
velop new  ones  to  combat  problems  unique 
to  Denver  or  conceivably  to  fund  compo- 
nents of  all  three. 
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"We  never  Imagined  we  would  have  to 
xise  it  to  absorb  programs  dumped  by  the 
federal  government." 

The  councilman  went  on  to  note  that  he 
had  been  to  a  National  League  of  Cities 
revenue  sharing  seminar  only  a  short  time 
earlier  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  had  found 
the  others  there  held  the  same  assumptions 
as  he. 

"We  were  hoodwinked  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment," he  concluded. 

When  it  came  to  action,  however,  there 
was  now  a  new  enemy  closer  to  home.  And, 
although  partisan  politics  consistently  rears 
Its  head  in  the  affairs  of  Denver's  allegedly 
nonpartisan  council.  Democrat  Roberts  de- 
cided to  do  battle  with  the  mayor.  He  and  a 
small  group  of  activists,  each  of  whom  was 
equally  Infuriated  by  both  the  federal  cut- 
backs and  the  mayor's  prlcn-ities,  began  to 
plot  a  palace  revolt.  Privately,  they  vowed 
to  make  things  difficult  for  McNlchols,  whom 
they  referred  to  as  the  architect  of  a  plan 
for  "$22  million  worth  of  curb  and  gutter 
work." 

By  spring.  Roberts  and  his  cohorts  had 
quietly  put  together  a  coalition.  It  Included 
disgruntled  entployes  of  the  city's  health 
centers  and  mental  health  programs — both  of 
which  faced  drastic  cutbacks — as  well  as  sev- 
eral student  lobbyists  from  the  University 
of  Denver's  School  of  Social  Work  and  a  grass- 
roots delegation  from  most  of  the  neighbor- 
hood action  centers. 

They  confronted  the  mayor  with  a  mod- 
erately militant  stance,  telling  blm  It  would 
be  a  travesty  to  ignore  social  programs  dur- 
ing the  process  of  distributing  the  city's  rev- 
enue sharing  money.  Otherwise,  they  said, 
the  poor,  sick  and  dispossessed  would  re- 
member the  year  1973  as  one  in  which  the 
federal  goose  gobbled  up  her  gc^den  eggs, 
rather  than  delivering  new  ones. 

McNlchols  gave  an  inch.  He  agreed  to  re- 
consider his  original  plan  to  omit  social  pro- 
grams outright.  One  of  his  aides  hinted  that 
as  much  as  $6  million  might  be  made  avail- 
able to  restore  some  of  the  monies  lost  to  the 
Nixon  moratorium. 

On  top  of  that,  the  mayor  told  Roberts  he 
would  appt^nt  a  25-member  citizens'  advi- 
sory council  to  aid  city  officials  In  evaluating 
the  expenditure  of  these  funds.  But  he  re- 
minded them  that  the  federal  act  which  pro- 
vided for  revenue  sharing  was  explicit  In  lim- 
iting the  percentage  of  that  money  which 
could  be  spent  for  social  programs. 

The  advisory  group  was  to  be  made  up  of 
a  dozen  members  appointed  by  the  mayor  and 
13  others,  each  of  whom  would  be  named  by 
a  city  councilman.  Six  others  from  various 
sources  found  their  way  on  to  the  panel  by 
the  time  it  went  to  work. 

As  Joe  Dodds,  a  44-year-old  psychology 
professor  from  DU  recalls  it,  they  were  given 
little  time.  Members  of  the  citizen  group  were 
told  that  their  job  was  to  recommend  ways  In 
which  the  money  could  be  distributed  during 
the  final  six  months  of  1973.  As  the  mayor's 
aides  explained  it,  it  was  already  too  late  for 
the  first  half.  "We  had  from  AprU  16  to  June 
4,  about  six  weeks,"  Dodds  said  recently. 

Dodds  was  appointed  to  the  panel  by  a  city 
councilman  who  did  not  represent  his  district 
and  did  not  know  him.  An  acquaintance  of 
his.  Mrs.  Thelma  Hutt.  was  one  of  the  mayor's 
appointees,  but  her  kinship  to  the  man  who 
appointed  her  was  not  any  closer  thsoi  Dodd's 
was. 

"I  had  been  on  the  mayor's  program  poUcy 
advisory  board  for  the  Model  Cities  program," 
she  explained  a  few  weeks  ago.  "He  phased 
that  out,  and  when  it  came  time  to  name 
people  on  this  new  advisory  council,  all  but 
one  Oil  his  appointees  was  left  over  from  this 
other  group." 

She  quickly  added :  "But  he  ended  up  with 
a  mixed  bag  he  didn't  expect." 


As  Mrs.  Hutt  teUs  the  story,  acme  on  the 
advisory  group  were  cynical  at  the  start,  pre- 
dicting the  whole  effcH^  would  be  futUe. 
Others,  mcare  loyal  to  the  mayw,  insisted  it 
was  to  his  credit  that  be  had  cppolnted  such 
a  committee  and  urged  the  rest  to  keep  an 
open  mind. 

Soon,  those  who  did  not  already  know 
about  the  continuing  rift  between  maycM-  and 
council  discovered  that  it  was  difficult  to 
work  on  such  an  advisory  panel  without  be- 
ing clearly  labelled  either  as  the  property  of 
McNlchols  or  that  of  the  council. 

"We  felt  like  a  volleyball  sometimes,"  she 
said.  "Everybody  on  the  council  referred  to 
us  as  the  mayor's  group." 

She  deemed  this  peculiar  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  the  council  ^potntees  had  those 
named  by  McNlchols  outmanned  by  one.  But 
she,  Dodds  and  at  least  one  other  member  of 
the  advisory  group — a  black  building  con- 
tractor whose  last  name  also  is  Dodds — 
eventually  concluded  the  cynicism  and  the 
label,  had  some  justification.  Lewis  R.  Dodds 
Jr.,  the  contractor,  said  it  quickly  became 
evident  to  him  that  the  main  function  which 
he  and  his  fellow  members  were  expected  to 
carry  out  was  to  respond  to  the  wishes  of  the 
mayor.  He  angrily  announced  that  he  con- 
sidered himself  a  delegate  of  the  city's  poor 
people,  including  Chlcanos — a  group  he  re- 
gards as  far  worse  off  than  Denver's  black 
citizenry. 

It  was  the  mayor's  duty  to  respond  to  the 
people,  not  vice-versa,  he  said.  McNlchols 
soon  discovered  there  were  other  mavericks 
on  the  advisory  panel,  including  Mrs.  Hutt. 

The  panel  spent  its  six  weeks  listening  to 
fund  appeals  from  representatives  of  day 
care,  health,  housing,  manpower  and  other 
programs.  Joe  Dodds  can>e  to  leam  that 
many  who  were  lobbying  hardest  for  various 
fund  restorations  were  those,  other  than  the 
ultimate  beneficiaries,  who  had  a  vested 
interest. 

"Most  of  us  felt  there  ought  to  be  an  ad- 
vocate for  human  services.  Contractors  are 
pressing  for  housing  projects  and  so  on, 
but  nobody  Is  there  to  lobby  for  hiunan 
needs.  And  so  you  have  the  day-care  people 
fighting  housing  people  fighting  manpower 
people  for  the  same  scraps." 

To  some  extent,  he  now  feels  the  intra- 
mural fighting  Blackened  during  those  six 
weeks  and  some  of  the  city's  heretofore  com- 
petitive programs  began  trying  to  work  to- 
gether. It  may  have  been  the  only  success 
the  advisory  group  could  really  claim. 

Ultimately,  panel  members  submitted  a 
detailed  list  of  recommendatioiks  tat  spend- 
ing nearly  $5.1  million  of  the  Washington 
windfall  on  various  prognuns  In  four  basic 
areas:  social  service,  health,  community  de- 
velopment and  manp>ower. 

In  each  category,  they  placed  various  pro- 
grams under  several  levels  of  priority.  Top 
priority  meant  panel  members  had  the  audac- 
ity to  suggest  that  a  program's  funding 
should  be  increased  instead  of  cut.  Their 
largest  single  recommendation  was  that  the 
city's  neighborhood  health  centers  be  given 
almost  $3.5  million  of  the  money,  slightly  in- 
creasing their  previous  year's  budget.  Day- 
care centers,  the  city  hoiising  authority  and 
two  programs  to  provide  jobs  for  teen-agers 
also  were  accorded  this  "more,  not  less" 
priority. 

A  Wall  Street  Journal  reporter  visited  Den- 
ver to  learn  what  the  city  was  doing  with  Its 
revenue  sharing  funds.  The  New  York  writer 
went  away  with  a  favorable,  but  not  neces- 
sarily accurate.  Impression.  He  filed  a  story 
Baying  Denver  was  the  first  city  in  the  na- 
tion to  engage  Its  citizens  so  intimately  In 
the  process  ot  determining  prlorltiee  for 
spending  its  revenue  sharing  funda  Mem- 
bers of  the  advisory  group  aai<Aered  when 
they  read  it. 


Not  long  after  the  article  appeared,  Mc- 
Nlchcds  submitted  his  final  proposals  for 
the  use  of  such  funds.  For  the  most  part, 
the  advisory  group's  priorities  were  ignored. 

In  mid-July,  of  this  year,  councllmen  ap- 
proved the  mayor's  scaled  down  plan  for 
diverting  some  general  revenue  sharing 
funds  from  capital  construction  to  social 
service  programs.  The  plan  called  for  the 
city  to  spend  about  $2.9  million  on  such 
things — $2.2  miUlon  less  than  the  advisory 
group  proposed.  Large  sums  were  cut 
from  the  requests  few  neighborhood  health 
services,  housing  programs,  child  care  and 
other  programs. 

"It  was  almost  as  if  the  mayor  didn't 
even  read  our  recommendations."  Joe 
Dodds  said  in  early  December.  "It  was 
an  exercise  In  futility." 

Doggedly,  a  few  of  the  citizen  group's 
members  continued  to  meet  on  an  unofficial 
basis.  They  bad  become  convinced  of  one 
thing:  that  the  advisory  process  was  a  good 
one,  even  if  it  had  not  borne  much  fruit 
this  time  out. 

In  the  final  days  of  October,  a  letter 
went  to  the  mayor  and  the  city  council.  It 
was  signed  by  26  of  the  31  persons  who 
had  served  on  what  was  formerly  called  the 
Citizens  Federal  Grant  Advisory  Council. 

"To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,"  one  pas- 
sage of  It  read,  ''no  action  on  our  recom- 
mendations has  been  taken."  Nonetheless, 
It  urged  that  the  process  of  allowing  citi- 
zens to  make  such  reconunendations  be  al- 
lowed to  continue. 

As  of  Dec.  1,  nobody  at  City  Hall  had 
bothered  to  reply.  And  even  if  they  did. 
there  was  a  catch  to  It.  The  1974  budget 
already  had  been  improved  without  even  a 
token  thought  of  using  this  year's  $13.6 
million  revenue  share  for  social  programs. 
Most  went  into  the  general  fund,  but  about 
$3  million  was  set  aside  for  a  reserve  to 
help  make  ends  meet  In  1975. 


The  Question  op  MiKoarrv  Input 
(By  Cynthia  Jo  Rich) 

Public  safety — police  and  fire  protection — 
ranked  first  on  the  latest  official  scoreboard 
of  where  the  nation's  general  revenue  shar- 
ing monies  are  going. 

Data  Included  In  the  Office  of  Revenue 
Sharing's  Sept.  24  publication.  "General  Rev- 
enue Sharing — the  First  Planned  Use  Re- 
ports." show  that  33,076  responding  state  and 
local  governments  (of  a  total  of  38,000)  plan 
to  spend  $696.40  million  (or  23.5  per  cent)  of 
the  $2.96  billion  disbursed  in  the  third  en- 
titlement period  (Jan.  1,  1973  to  June  30. 
1973)  on  public  safety  and  $651.43  (or  22.0 
per  cent)  on  education. 

These  results  reflect  a  change  from  specu- 
lation surrounding  the  two  earlier  entitle- 
ment periods.  Since  the  money  for  these 
two  periods  was  granted  retroactively,  the 
most  official  results  the  Office  of  Revenue 
Sharing  has  are  those  from  a  survey  made  in 
April,  1973.  Released  in  June,  the  survey 
concluded  that  most  of  the  state  and  local 
government  revenue  sharing  funds  up  to 
that  time  were  earmarked  for  capital  proj- 
ects, tax  relief  and  other  non-recurring  ex- 
penditures. According  to  the  survey,  respond- 
ents were  afraid  revenue  sharing  monies 
would  not  continue  to  flow,  and  chose  not  to 
Include  on-going  projects  in  their  budgets 
that  might  have  to  be  terminated  after  the 
five-year  revenue  sharing  bill  expiree. 

Results  from  the  most  recent  report  at 
first  glance  seem  to  indicate  a  trend  away 
from  these  "safe"  projects  and  may  hint  at 
a  greater  success  on  the  part  of  community 
groups  in  having  their  voloes  heard. 

But  a  closer  examination  of  the  expendi- 
tures shows  that,  since  local  governments  are 
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prohibited  by  Uw  from  using  revenue 
monies  to  pay  operating  and  malnte: 
costs  of  education,  the  "education"  moi 
going  Into  capital  projects  related  to 
cation,  such  as  bricks  and  mortar- 
scholarships. 

Most  of  the  (696.40  million  earmarke 
public  safety  represents  plans  of  more 
I>opulated      northeastern      regions      ol 
United  States.  Big  cities  are  using  their 
to  pay  the  costs  of  operating  police  an4 
departments.  In  areas  that  are  less 
populated,  the  sxirvey  shows,  priority  Is 
to  building  public  transportation 
especially  roads;   and  government 
like  olBce  buildings. 

Housing,  community  development  an 
cial  services,  according  to  the  report,  a 
ceivlng  only  about  five  per  cent  of  the 
nue  sharing  pie. 

The  exception  is  that  on  Indian 
tions  and  In  Alaskan  native  villages, 
money  Is  being  spent  on  programs  to 
social  services  to  the  poor  and  siged 
being  spent  by  any  other  type  of 

Mayor  Moon  Landrleu  of  New  Orleans 
quoted  In  a  New  York  Times  article  as 
the  small  social  services  investment 
more  from  the  nature  of  the  law  than  a 
of  loyal  concern. 

lAndrleu  explained  that  the 
tlon  Imposed  freezes,  cuts  and 
of  urban  programs  only  after  revenue 
passed.  "And  this,"  he  said,  "Is  another 
son  you  find  a  lack  of  allocation  of  ge: 
revenue  sharing  Into  social  services.  .  . 

'the  apparent  lack  of  attention  to 
s^fvices    prompted    Boston's    Mayor 
wilte  to  say  at  the  July  convention  ol 
National  Association  for  the  Advancemei  t 
Colored  People: 

"So   It   appears   that   because   no 
strings  were  attached  and  because  local 
alltions  of  concerned  black  people  and 
urban  ethnics  eould  not  demonstrate 
tlve   political   organization   that   local 
tlclans  took  the  most  comfortable  and 
dlctable  course  of  action.  They 
to  obvious  cltywlde  political  pressures 
succumbed  to  hardware  priorities  and 
cal  needs.  And  they  deferred,  and  In 
cases  they  never  even  considered 
for  social  services  and  Impacted  areas 
disadvantaged  poor." 

In  an  attempt  to  at  least  get  more  revi 
sharing  money  into  the  inner  city 
the  caucus  of  black  mayors  and  city 
C        (of   the   National   Black   Caucus   of 

Elected  Officials)   at  the  June  19  meetlo 
th»    VS.    Conference    of    Mayors 
through  the  resolutions  committee  a 
statement  that  would  pledge  the  mayoi 
work  to  force  the  federal  government  to 
rect  the  data  on  which  revenue  sharing 
cations  are  based.  They  point  out  the 
should  reflect  the  Census  Department 
mltted  error  In  counting  the  populatloi 
the  1970  Census. 

But  It  Is  generally  agreed  that 
the  revenue  sharing   allocation   by  the 
vision  of  the  census  route  Is  unwieldy, 
likely  and  time-consuming. 

The  answer  to  how  minorities  are  to  _ 
piece  of  the  action,  echoed  by  a  myrlai 
public  and  private  agency  officials.   Is 
xnlnorttles  must  get  themselves  involved 

In  "The  Budget  Is  Where  It's  At," 
talned  In  NTIS,  the  publication  of  the 
lean  Society  of  Planning  Officials,  Fran 
So  offers  a  primer  to  persons  with  Uttl 
no  experience  In  confronting  elected 

"In  most  eltles."  So  writes,  "the 
procees  starts  with  the  budgeting 
He  usually  is  the  one  who  figures  out 
much  revenue  will   be  taken  for  the 
coming  yesr.  He  then  gives  this  estlmat 
the   mayor  or   city   manager,    who   look 
over  and  decides  how  much  can  be  apew 
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all  the  city  departments.  Then  the  ma- 
neuvering starts.  .  .  .  During  the  maneuver- 
ing, your  local  organization  should  be  active, 
putting  pressure  on  whoever  you  can  to  con- 
sider your  (project).  .  .  ." 

It  Is  this  kind  of  basic  instruction  that 
minorities — historically  and  systematically 
excluded  from  knowledge  of  the  Inner  work- 
ings of  the  city  hall — are  Just  beginning  to 
get. 

Alicia  Christian,  for  example,  of  the  Coali- 
tion for  Human  Needs  and  Budget  Priorities, 
offered  elementary  advice  to  an  audience  of 
about  1(X)  adults  at  the  November  Urban 
Training  Center  for  Christian  Mission's  sem- 
inar on  revenue  sharing  in  Washington,  D.C. 

"...  So  you  can't  find  out  when  that  bill 
Is  going  to  get  out  of  conference,"  Miss  Chris- 
tian said  to  the  mostly  black  participants 
from  all  over  the  country.  "Everytlme  you 
think  It's  going  to  get  out  of  conference  an- 
other issue  comes  up.  You  say,  'I'm  concerned 
about  this  stair,  but  how  can  I  tell  (teople 
to  send  wires  and  telegrams  and  act  on  this 
and  I  don't  know  when  anything 's  going  to 
happen?' 

"O.K..  so  you  have  to  get  clear  time  frames 
from  the  people  you  are  dealing  with.  If  they 
say,  'we're  going  to  study  this  Issue'  you 
may  want  to  say,  'Well,  we  want  some  clear 
action  on  this  within  30  days,  and  we're  mo- 
bilizing our  people  for  Nov.  2.  Nov.  2  well  be 
down  here  with  oiur  20  representatives  and 
the  20.000  people  they  represent  behind  them 
to  get  a  res{>onse  to  the  issues  that  we're  con- 
cerned about.  .  .  .' 

"Meanwhile,"  Miss  Chrtstlan  continued, 
"you  get  your  lawyers  together  and  you  ex- 
plore your  legal  options;  'What  Is  our  legal 
recourse?  How  much  political  clout  do  we 
have  to  make  them  deal  with  our  de- 
mands .  .  .?' 

"You  let  It  be  known  your  people  Intend 
to  be  very  much  Involved  In  the  elections 
this  year:  and  make  sure  that  person's  (vot- 
ing) record  is  well  distributed  In  the  com- 
munity. 

"You  should  also  know  when  storm  trooper 
tactics  are  necessary.  If  they're  totally  im- 
responslve — and  votes  mean  numbers — and 
they  have  to  see  your  numbers  to  know  your 
votes,  then  get  your  troops  down  there.  And 
that  means  that  the  troops  that  you  get  have 
to  be  very  much  a  part  of  that  planning  proc- 
ess— and  this  is  where  the  grass  roots  folks 
come  In.  ,  .  ." 

Even  with  such  nuts-and-bolts  Instruc- 
tions going  on,  some  of  the  more  vocal  high 
figures,  like  Kevin  White,  sound  awfully  pes- 
simistic about  the  prospects  of  a  timely  and 
sizeable  minority  impact  on  the  revenue 
sharing  program.  Continuing  his  speech  at 
the  NAACP's  annual  convention,  he  said: 

"We  have  to  qiUckly  accelerate  p<riltlcal 
organization  and  develop  wcvkable  political 
coalitions  at  the  local  level  If  we  are  to  pre- 
vent the  New  Federalism  from  turning  Into 
the  cHd  doctrine  of  States'  Rights. 

"There  will  be  those  who  will  say  that  great 
strides  have  already  been  made  In  terms  of 
local  and  statewide  polltlces  and  that  the  po- 
litical task  Is  imder  control.  Well.  I  too  am 
encoxiraged  by  the  recent  advances  In  the 
number  of  black  elected  officials.  But  I  can- 
not share  any  euphoria  about  the  absolute 
numbers;  and  I  do  not  share  the  confidence 
that  adequate  progress  on  all  fronts  Is  well 
under  way." 

White  pointed  to  sUtlstlcs  that  show  the 
number  of  black  persons  holding  elected  of- 
fice has  doubled  In  the  last  four  years,  an 
Increase  of  1,600  black  elected  officials  repre- 
senting a  121  per  cent  gain.  But  he  cited 
other  statistics  that  show  the  2.500  elective 
offices  held  by  blacks  represent  only  one-half 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  more  than  balf-mlUlon 
elective  offices  In  the  country. 

Acknowledging  the  16  members  of  the  Con- 


gressional Black  Caucus.  White  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  only  three  blacks  hold  offices  by 
statewide  balloting  in  the  country:  Wilson 
Riles.  California's  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction;  Secretary  of  State  Richard  Aus- 
tin of  Michigan;  and  VS.  Senator  Edward 
Brooke  of  Massachusetts. 

Most  discouraging  to  Mayor  White,  he  said, 
are  statistics  relatmg  to  black  voter  partic- 
ipation In  the  1972  national  elections:  Only 
44  per  cent  of  voting  blacks  actually  went  to 
the  polls,  compared  to  an  overall  turnout  for 
all  races  of  66  per  cent.  Black  voter  participa- 
tion was  not  only  10  per  cent  below  the  na- 
tional average,  but  14  per  cent  below  black 
participation  four  years  earlier.  One  out  of 
three  blacks  eligible  to  vote  still  Is  not  reg- 
istered. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  mayor  cited  the 
victories  of  Tom  Bradley  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
Andrew  Young,  Ronald  Dellums  and  Barbara 
Jordan,  who  won  Congressional  seats  in  areas 
with  large  white  populations.  Blacks,  he  said, 
now  have  the  potential  of  determining  the 
outcome  of  86  Congressional  races  through- 
out the  country,  including  58  Ck>ngre6slonal 
districts  where  blacks  make  up  26  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  population,  and  20  Congres- 
sional districts  where  the  number  of  blacks 
of  voting  age  Is  roughly  two  and  a  half  times 
the  margin  of  victory  for  the  winning  can- 
didate in  1972. 

"These  figures  are  Impressive,"  White  said, 
"and  the  potential  political  strength  which 
they  represent  nationally  could  move  whole 
new  social  and  economic  agendas.  But  so  long 
as  black  political  participation  remains  below 
the  level  of  whites  .  .  .  numbers  will  reflect 
only  future  potential  and  not  realistic  polit- 
ical power. 

"To  develop  this  political  strength  and 
sophistication  at  the  local  level  will  be  no 
simple  task.  It  will  require  skill  and  dedica- 
tion to  a  broed  political  strategy;  Increased 
black  voter  registration;  larger  turnouts  on 
election  day;  many  more  talented  blacks  In- 
volving themselves  as  candidates  in  the  local 
political  arena:  broader  coalitions  with  urban 
ethnics  and  the  white  working  class  who 
share  In  disadvantage  and  poverty;  greater 
ability  to  buUd  lasting  and  viable  political 
organizations,  organizations  that  can  provide 
incentives  and  rewards  f<M-  political  partici- 
pation at  the  grass-roots  level,"  White  said. 

"We  have  no  greater  enemy  In  facing  this 
challenge  than  Indifference,"  he  said,  adding, 
"and  we  have  no  greater  obstacle  than  com- 
placency." I 

It  is  not  simply  complacency  that  lessens 
mluMlty  Impact.  Mayor  Charles  Evers  pointed 
to  another  problem,  at  the  recent  Southern 
Conference  of  Black  Mayors  In  Tuskeegee, 
Ala.  Shaking  from  among  an  audience  of 
black  southern  mayors  (who  govern  town- 
ships of  from  250  residents  to  50,000)  to  a 
panel  of  federal  officials  that  had  Just  fin- 
ished describing  a  maze  of  programs  avail- 
able to  would-be  complaining  minorities,  the 
mayor  of  Payette,  Miss.,  said: 

"We  know  we're  ignorant;  that's  why  we're 
here.  We  want  you  to  show  us  what  to  do.  A 
Johnny  Ford  (mayor  of  Tuskeegee,  Ala.)  or  a 
Charlie  Evers — we  can  make  It — but  some  of 
us  here  have  been  wood  pulp  haulers  and 
cotton  pickers  all  our  lives.  If  you  don't  Just 
about  take  us  by  the  hand  and  show  us  how 
to  do  It  (get  a  fair  share  of  federal  funds)— 
If  you  don't  take  us  from  point  A  to  point  B, 
we  Just  won't  get  It.  .  .  ." 

"It  reminds  you,"  said  one  conference  par- 
ticipant, listening  to  Evers  and  observing  the 
response  of  the  federal  officials,  "of  a  lyrlo 
In  the  song,  'Deliver  the  Word'  (by  the  popu- 
lar vooal  group,  'War') :  'but  they  don't  see 
the  urgency;  that  this  Is  an  emergency.' " 

If  It  Is  comforting  for  some,  it  Is  probably 
unsettling  for  other  minority  group  members 
to  hear  such  nalnorlty  spokesmen  as  Vernon 
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Jordan,  Ralph  Abemathy  and  Roy  WUUns 
say  the  old  confrontation  tactics— one 
method  that  seems  to  have  gotten  results  in 
the  past — no  longer  work,  and  that  the  move- 
ment Is  now  In  the  political  councllmanlc 
chambers  and  city  haUs.  A  lot  of  minority 
people  are  skeptical  of  the  priorities  of  city 
officials. 

Kansas  City  City  Manager  John  Taylor, 
who  Is  white,  raised  the  same  Issue  last  sum- 
mer at  a  revenue  sharing  conference  In  At- 
lanta: 

"Part  of  the  attitude  <^  councllmen  Is  'we 
toe  the  spokesmen  tor  the  citizens.'  Elected 
officials  In  general  tend  not  to  like  'citizen 
participation,'  "  Taylor  said. 

City  managers,  he  said,  have  to  do  a  selling 
Job.  Taylor  gave  the  exaoqile  of  a  Community 
Action  Program  he  managed  to  get  approved 
by  his  own  city  counclL 

"Part  of  It  was  Just  putting  It  In  the 
budget.  It  makes  sense  to  come  to  John  Tay- 
lor and  say,  'We  need  this.'  "  But,  he  warned, 
smiling,  "budget  officers  can  be  guys  who  get 
very  uptight.  They  like  to  do  things  where 
you  can  measure  the  output.  Mobs  of  people 
in  coxincll  chambers  doesn't  do  much.  Iliey're 
used  to  that  by  now." 

How  does  he  go  about  s^lng  the  city  coun- 
cU? 

"I  guess  the  President  did  that."  Taylor 
said,  "no  money  for  urban  renewal;  mora- 
torium on  housing;  model  cities  to  be  re- 
duced and  ended  .  .  .  the  President  said  all 
those  programs  haven't  worked.  Then  he  said 
the  crisis  is  over. 

"One  of  the  biggest  things  in  selling  the 
council  was  that  I  had  social  programs  In  the 
budget  and  the  council  had  to  get  a  majority 
to  disapprove  It.  If  you  can  get  it  In  a  form 
where  they  have  to  vote  against  it,  that's 
helpful,  niey  have  to  vote  on  a  budget  docu- 
ment. If  they  are  going  to  amend  the  budget. 
It  means  work.  If  the  mayor  and  the  manager 
agree  on  something,  they  can  get  it  through," 
Taylor  said. 

"I  don't  tell  people  in  Kansas  City  this." 
Taylor  continued.  "If  a  councilman  gets  a 
call  from  six  people  he  thinks  the  whole 
world  thinks  that  way.  Not  six  young  black 
militants  who  all  hang  around  together,  not 
six  people  from  the  same  block;  six  different 
people.  I'm  talking  about  the  white  middle 
class  who  thought  we  should  do  something 
about  social  ills  during  the  eos,  who  have  now 
turned  to  other  problems  like  water  pollu- 
tion. Councllmen  are  going  to  listen  to  white 
businessmen  quicker  than  they're  going  to 
listen  to  poor  blacks.  It's  a  fact  of  life."  he 
shrugged,  "you  need  those  kind  of  people." 

RcciONAL  Repos'ts:  Horrs  or  Change  m  trx 

Newest  Sottth 

(By  laeanor  Cllft) 

Atumta. — When  Richard  Nixon  outlined 
his  "New  Federalism"  philosophy  In  the 
President's  1971  State  of  the  Union  Message, 
he  said.  "I  reject  the  patronizing  idea  that 
the  government  in  Washington,  D.C,  is  in- 
evitably more  wise,  more  honest,  and  more 
efficient  than  government  at  the  local  or  state 
level."  While  his  words  proved  prophetic  in 
some  ways,  the  final  verdict  on  revenue  shar- 
ing is  not.  In  the  South,  where  half  the  black 
population  lives,  the  first  windfall  of  revenue 
sharing  has  gone  largely  for  capital  improve- 
ments that  have  done  little  to  better  the  life- 
style of  the  poor.  But  there  have  been  excep- 
tions. 

In  Blrmmgham,  Ala.,  the  city  held  several 
public  hearings,  each  drawing  several  hun- 
dred people.  Theee  i>articlpants.  most  of  them 
black,  were  organised  by  the  Jefferson  County 
0>mmittee  for  EeononUc  Opportunity.  "They 
lobbied  for  the  poor,  that's  what  they  did," 
declared  Edward  Coberly,  a  city  official.  '"Hiey 
didn't  have  too  much  luck  at  the  beginning, 
but  now  we're  beginning  to  channel  some 


money  to  them  for  q>eciflc  projects  like  day 
care."  Birmingham,  like  most  cities,  spent 
the  bulk  of  its  revenue  sharing  on  capitol 
projects.  But.  says  Coberly,  "Now  that  we've 
bought  all  the  garbage  trucks  we  need  and 
covered  all  the  critical  ditches,  I  see  a  trend 
where  more  money  will  be  put  into  social 
services  and  health  care." 

In  Atlanta,  Oa..  it  took  a  court  <»:der  to 
st<9  Mayor  Sam  Massell's  plan  to  rebate  rev- 
enue-sharing funds  to  property  owners  via 
their  water  bUls  (see  BRR,  Vol.  4.  No.  9). 
Maynard  Jackson,  then  the  city's  vice-mayor, 
was  a  vocal  critic  of  Massell's  approach  to 
revenue  sharing.  Now  that  Jackson  is  newly 
elected  as  Atlanta's  first  black  mayor,  he  will 
get  a  chance  to  do  things  differently.  The 
rumor  Is  that  he  will  create  a  Department  <tf 
Human  Resources  to  take  over  directly  the 
social-service  programs  now  carried  out  by 
myriad  agencies.  Though  revenue-sharing 
money  would  likely  be  used  to  fund  such  a 
department,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  de- 
mands on  a  city  like  Atlanta,  now  half  black, 
are  gargantuan.  For  example.  Economic  Op- 
portiuilty  Atlanta  filed  a  request  back  In 
November  for  $3.3  million.  It  is  one  of  the 
many  casualtiM  of  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion's dismantling  of  President  Johnson's 
"Qreat  Society."  Other  agencies  and  organi- 
zations asking  the  city  for  money  range  from 
the  Women's  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the 
Citizens  Advisory  Council  for  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

Besides  the  changing  of  the  guard  from 
Massell  to  Jackson,  attitudes  toward  revenue 
sharing  played  a  significant  part  m  electing 
a  white  alderman  over  her  black  opf>onent. 
The  black  candidate.  Henry  Dodson,  had  sup- 
ported water-bill  rebates  while  Panke  Brad- 
ley fought  unsuccessfully  for  day  care  and 
parks.  While  blacks  voted  heavily  for  Dodson. 
they  provided  a  magln  of  victory  to  Mrs. 
Bradley — a  margin  that  the  Voter  Education 
Project's  John  L<ewls  attributes  partly  to  her 
stand  on  revenue  sharing. 

Statewide,  Georgia  has  suffered  greatly  un- 
der the  guise  of  revenue  sharing.  While  the 
administration  was  giving  money  away  with 
one  hand,  it  vras  taking  much  more  back  with 
the  other  In  the  form  of  discontinued  pro- 
grams. What  was  touted  as  extra  money  tor 
states  and  localities  became  a  replacement 
for  social-service  monies  that  were  no  longer 
available.  For  example,  under  federal  Title 
4-A.  Georgia  lost  $75  million  worth  of  pro- 
gnons  fcH-  day  care,  community  health,  re- 
tarded children  and  job  traming.  In  the  sante 
period  of  time,  revenue  sharing  totaled  $30 
million.  Oov.  Jlnuny  Carter,  while  a  zealous 
critic  of  the  president's  tactics,  felt  his  bands 
were  tied.  A  farmer  nuclear  submarine  com- 
mander. Carter  applied  his  mathematical 
mind  to  the  problem  at  hand  and  used  rev- 
enue sharing  to  convert  the  state  from  bond 
financing  to  cash  payment.  Some  of  the 
money  saved  in  Interest  was  funneled  Into 
worthy  programs,  but  it  was  hardly  a  trickle. 

About  130  of  the  nation's  small  towns, 
villages  and  townships  have  told  the  Treasury 
Department's  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing  to 
stop  sending  revenue-sharing  checks.  Ben- 
ton, Ala.,  sent  back  more  than  $3,000,  plead- 
ing that  "the  amount  received  .  .  .  was  not 
worth  all  the  red  tape."  And  Santa  Claus,  Oa.. 
said  It  did  not  have  a  full-time  clerk  to  keep 
up  with  the  rules  and  regulations.  Actually, 
revenue-sharing  red  ta{>e  Is  minor  compared 
to  other  federal  programs.  Aside  from  the 
usual  periodic  reports,  where-the-money- 
goes  must  be  published  in  local  newspapers 
to  keep  the  citizenry  Informed,  on  the  record 
at  least. 

Rims  Barber,  the  asslstat^t  director  of  the 
Delta  Ministry  In  Jackson,  Miss.,  surveyed  76 
local  governments  in  bis  state  to  find  out 
where  the  money  was  going.  He  found  that 
75  per  cent  of  It  vent  for  policemen,  sewers 


and  roads.  And  less  than  one  per  cent  went 
for  social  service,  education  «uul  economic 
development.  "The  fact  of  the  ntatter  is, 
most  of  the money  Is  sitting  in  the  bank." 
he  reported  with  disgust. 

Apparently,  local  MlsslBsippi  governments 
figured  out  a  vray  to  spend  only  40  per  cent 
of  what  they  got,  while  the  state  government 
had  spent  only  one  per  cent  of  its  $38  million 
by  mid -November  of  last  year.  The  state 
easily  eq>lalned  the  laxness  m  terms  of  the 
nature  of  the  expenditures.  Since  It  Is  aU 
going  for  capital  improvements,  the  money — 
whUe  not  exactly  spent — Is  tied  up  In  pre- 
liminary plans  and  drawings.  When  the  leg- 
islature meets  In  January,  it  Is  expected  to 
pass  another  capital  Improvements  program 
of  some  $65-70  million  to  be  covered  by  fu- 
ture revenue-sharing  installments. 

Francis  Oeoghagen.  Mississippi's  budget 
director,  insists,  "The  only  pressures  we  no- 
ticed In  the  '73  session  were  for  various  kin- 
dergarten programs.  There  was  no  pressure 
from  the  social  programs.  The  vehicle  for 
seeking  a  share  Is  hard  to  locate.  How  do  you 
go  about  getting  yoxir  request  before  the  leg- 
islature? I  think  that  has  been  their  prob- 
lem." As  for  the  state,  Oeoghagen  regards 
social -service  programs  as  an  illogical  place 
for  revenue  sharing.  "After  all,"  he  says,  "they 
might  quit  and  withdraw  the  federal  money 
and  leave  It  to  the  state  to  either  pay  the 
bill  or  be  unpopular  and  discontinue  It." 

The  Delta  Ministry  Is  working  with  com- 
munity groups  in  Mississippi  in  a  fiedgllng 
effort  to  forge  their  lobbying  strength.  But 
Rims  Barber  admits  he  feels  "fairly  pessi- 
mistic. .  .  .  We  can't  mount  for  day-care 
centers  and  health  centers  the  kind  of  lobby 
that  the  highway  people  can."  The  account- 
ing shows  that  the  state  gave  $200,000  more 
to  the  National  Guard  than  it  did  to  black 
colleges.  And  way  more  ($6.4  million  com- 
pared to  $700,000)  has  been  allocated  for  the 
football  stadiums  and  field  bouses  of  colleges 
and  universities.  There  have  been  some  small 
commitments  to  human  services  here  and 
there,  such  as  money  for  renovating  run- 
down day-care  centers.  And  the  local  board 
of  supervisors  of  Bolivar  County  gave  $10,000 
to  the  Delta  Conununlty  Health  Center.  "It 
won't  replace  the  two  million  they  lost  from 
the  feds."  says  Barber,  "but  it  was  helpful 
in  one  program  for  pregnant  and  lactating 
mothers." 

Tlie  Delta  Community  Hospital  and  Health 
Center,  which  served  120,000  people  In  a 
four-county  area,  became  a  political  football 
between  OEO  and  HEW  and  Mississippi  Oov. 
WilUam  Waller.  After  much  to-lng  and  fro- 
ing.  the  hospital  was  given  a  six-months  fed- 
eral phase-out  grant  with  a  February  termi- 
nation date.  The  health  center  will  continue 
to  function  but  In  a  greatly  scaled-down 
version.  AU  that  will  be  left  is  a  skeleton  of 
14  vehicles  (compared  to  68)  for  emergencies. 
Gone  are  all  the  lofty  commitments  to  pre- 
ventive health  care  for  the  poor. 

In  the  state's  capital,  Jackson,  revenue 
sharing  is  subsidizing  an  ailing  bus  system 
as  well  as  funding  capital  projects.  Leonard 
Lockley,  the  city  controller,  defends  that 
choice  of  expenditures.  "We  think  we  are 
doing  the  things  the  nutjorly  of  the  people 
want.  We're  talking  about  paries  and  re-sur- 
facing of  streets  nad  baseball  diamonds.  This 
is  desperately  needed." 

North  Caroima  did  a  lot  of  one-time  spend- 
ing for  things  like  police  equipment  and  fire- 
bouses  and  streets — many  of  the  things  vot- 
ers had  rejected  in  recent  bond  Issues,  wm- 
ston-Salem  even  managed  to  scrape  together 
$349,900  for  tennis  courts,  prompting  a  demo- 
cratic state  senator  to  ccmplam,  "Local  gov- 
ernments are  putting  it  all  mto  police  pistols. 
tennis  courts  and  Junk." 

Bu*  Howard  Lee,  the  black  mayor  of 
Chapel  HiU,  N.C.,   is   using   $300,000  of  his 
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city's  revenue  sharing  for  a  housln  :  truat 
fund.  He  hopes  to  offer  Intereet-*  abeldy 
loans  for  low-  and  moderate -Income  people 
to  either  remodel  or  purehaae  new  tiomes. 
Lee,  who  was  recently  re-elected  by  t  6-to-l 
margin,  says  that,  "New  Federalism  U  bring- 
ing a  new  kind  of  pressure  on  us  to  I  »  more 
creatiTe,  bat  we  found  that  when  t  «  rev- 
entie-ehartng  checks  came  In  we  wer  worse 
off  than  before.  Enough  money  has  n<  t  been 
made  aTallable.  It's  not  getting  wh  re  It's 
most  needed." 

Although  Lee  remains  critical  of  >  ivenue 
sharing,  and  most  communities  In  h:  i  state 
and  others  have  done  precious  little  :  or  mi- 
norities with  the  money,  hope  Is  popi  Lng  up 
along  with  another  Terslon  of  "New  louth" 
politics.  In  Raleigh,  N.C.,  a  52-year-ol  black 
funeral  hosne  operator  unexpectedly  beat  a 
white  bWBliteswman  for  the  mayor'  seat. 
Along  with  Mayor  Clarence  Lightne:  come 
new  city  council  members  that  Incl  ide  an 
outspoken  enylronmentallst,  a  forme  anti- 
poverty  worker  and  several  nelghborh(  od  ac- 
tlvlslts.  In  a  city  long  controlled  by  b  islness 
Interests  (a  former  mayor  was  slmultai  sously 
one  of  the  city's  biggest  developers) ,  t  le  new 
government  means  new  prlorltleft—i  irbi^M 
for  revenue  sharing  too. 

Still — as  of  the  moment — the  m  norlty 
side  of  the  revenue-sharing  ledger  s  way 
out  of  kilter.  And  there  are  a  lot  of  dl  heart- 
ened people  who  have  fought  the  ba(  tie  for 
the  last  year  and  lost.  One  of  them  Is  At- 
torney Dan  Paul,  who  headed  up  U  »  now 
defunct  Mayor's  Committee  on  R  ivenue 
Sharing  in  Miami,  Pla.  "We  had  abo  it  the 
same  effect  as  dropping  a  rose  petal  down 
the  Orand  Canyon  and  listening  :  or  an 
echo,"  he  says.  "We  all  received  little  p  tques, 
which  I  threw  in  the  wastebasket.  W  >  were 
Just  window  dressing  to  let  them  sj:  md  it 
the  way  they  wanted.  They  never  pa  d  any 
attention  to  us."  Despite  altematlv  sug- 
gestions from  the  Citizens  Commltt*  »,  the 
city  of  Miami  spent  80  per  cent  of  its  n  venue 
sharing  on  salary  increases  for  flremc  a  and 
policemen — raises  normally  financed  tl  rough 
the  ad  valorem  budget.  Paul  charge)  that, 
"Revenue  Bharmg  has  destroyed  20  yi  tn  of 
social  planning  and  regional  plannl  ig  by 
passing  out  money  to  governments  tha  ;  have 
notfamg  to  do  with  running  the  pro  rams. 
Well  have  nothing  but  more  rhetor  ;  and 
more  bandtUds  In  the  future.  I  doi  t  see 
any  hope." 

Sharing  that  suspicion  of  revenue  si  axing, 
the  Atlanta-based  Southern  Regional  Coun- 
cil secured  grants  from  three  foundati  ins  to 
study  governmental  decentralizatlo  t — in- 
cluding revenue  sharing.  "As  the  Qreat 
Society  is  bemg  dismantled  in  Washin  rton," 
explamed  a  staffer,  "we're  trying  to  fli  d  out 
whether  It's  being  picked  up  by  az  rbody 
and  who's  calling  the  shots." 

When  the  American  Institute  of  Pli  oners 
(city  and  regional)  met  in  AUanta  lai  t  Oc- 
tober, the  delegates  concluded  In  a  a  isslon 
on  "New  Federalism  and  the  Poor"  ths  :  rev- 
enue sharing  mcludes  no  strong  federa:  rules 
to  protect  minorities,  no  significant  re  |ulre- 
raents  for  citizen  participation  and  no  com- 
punction to  educate  citizens,  especial  y  the 
poor,  so  they  can  participate  In  po  Itlcal 
dectslon-maklng. 

Their  conclusions  were  phrased  even  more 
bluntly  by  a  black  Atlantan.  old  enot  ;h  to 
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have  grown  up  through  the  flftle 
sixties:  "The  federal  government  hai 
the  salvation  of  minorities  for  the  li  st  30 
years.  Why  should  I  believe  that  peop  »  like 
Maddox,  Wallace,  Long  and  StennI 
suddenly  going  to  be  sensitive  to  our 
There's  just  no  way." 


and 
been 


are 
keeds. 


LA:   Spendino  Tomtt's  Lboact 

(By  Nolan  Davis) 

Los  Angkixs. — Black  Mayor  Tom  Biadley 

of  Los  Angeles  inherited  a  basketful  ol  fiscal 

frustrations  from  bis  predecessor,  con  erva 

tlve  ex-Democrat  Sam  Yorty,  and  hi  ;h  on 


the  list  appeara  to  be  Torty's  choice  of  how 
the  dty  should  spend  its  General  Revenue 
Sharing  allocation.  At  present,  Ui  has  slightly 
more  than  $69  million  In  OR8  money,  of 
which  $49  million  is  to  go  to  the  police  and 
fire  departments  and  another  $7.6  million  is 
set  for  capital  improvements.  Mlssmg  en- 
tirely are  any  funds  to  aid  the  poor  and  the 
aged,  but  there  has  been  little  that  Bradley 
could  do  about  it. 

By  the  time  the  new  mayor  came  to  power 
last  year,  the  Yorty  regime  already  had  used 
more  than  half  of  its  $36.9  million  ORB 
allotment  for  1972-73  to  close  the  gap  in  its 
own  deficit.  Ilils  left  some  $34  million  in 
LA'S  ORS  tUl.  To  that  was  added  $36  million 
in  1973-74  shares,  bringing  Bradley's  total 
ORS  "inheritance"  to  $69  million.  But  Mayor 
Yorty  and  the  city  councU  had  already  de- 
cided how  the  money  would  be  spent. 

Nevertheless,  Bradley  quickly  demon- 
strated, to  the  surprise  of  no  one.  that  he 
brings  to  the  office  of  mayor  a  different  set 
of  priorities  than  those  which  guided  Yorty. 
Moving  first  to  sove  OLACAA  (Oreater  Lo« 
Angeles  Community  Action  Agency),  the 
city's  anti-poverty  agency,  from  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration cutbacks,  Bradley  Joined  with 
offlcials  of  Los  Angeles  Coiuity  to  grant 
OLACAA  $0  million — enough  to  keep  the 
agency  alive  until  June  30.  The  county's 
contribution  came  from  Its  own  slice  of  rev- 
enue sharing  funds.  But  the  city  had  to  take 
its  contributions  from  general  reserve  funds 
since  Its  ORS  money  was  already  otherwise 
allocated. 

"The  $3.1  miUlon  from  the  county  and 
$2.9  million  from  the  city  have  saved  us," 
says  OLACAA  spokesman  Owendolyn  Moore. 
"Actually  these  contributions  give  ua  more 
than  we're  getting  from  OEO.  The  city- 
county  funding  gives  us  $1  million  a  month, 
whereas  we  were  getting  only  $830,000  • 
month  from  OEO." 

The  importance  of  OLACAA  Is  underscored 
by  the  fact  that  It  is  the  umbrella  over  104 
antl -poverty  agencies  serving  280,000  poor 
people  annually  In  an  area  encompassing  76 
per  cent  of  Los  Angeles  County's  sprawling 
4,000  square-mile  basin.  OLACAA 's  programs 
range  from  Head  Start  to  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  and  programs  for  senior  citi- 
zens and  even  drug  addicts. 

As  a  result  of  OLACAA's  being  saved  (for 
the  moment  at  least),  local  reaction  to  the 
disbursement  of  revenue-sharing  monlee  is 
nUnlmal.  And.  as  in  most  cities,  the  "litUe" 
man  is  not  yet  aware  of  what  reveniie-shar- 
Ing  really  means.  City  offlcials  aren't  either. 
But  ORS  spending  has  as  critics  here,  and 
most  are  inclined  to  direct  their  criticism 
at  the  White  House,  rather  than  city  hall. 
Says  Jerome  Sellger,  lecturer  in  public  ad- 
ministration at  the  University  of  Southern 
California:  "I  don't  think  we  can  blame 
Bradley  because  he  sort  of  Inherited  this. 
Like  other  big-clty  mayors,  he's  sort  of  in  • 
trick-bag.  And  the  federal  government  hasnt 
provided  him — or  any  mayors — ^wlth  any 
guidelines.  You've  got  a  lot  of  people  In  Los 
Angeles  looking  for  bread  because  the  Nixon 
Administration's  played  this  little  trick  on 
the  mayors.  Essentially,  last  year  Nlzon  told 
the  maycHv:  "Well  give  you  your  tax  monies 
back,  but  we're  going  to  cut  off  your  cate- 
gorical grants  from  agencies  like  HUD  and 
HEW  and  Agriculture — everything  but  High- 
ways.' 

"This  resulted  In  a  windfall  from  the  small 
towns;  it's  okay  for  places  like  Santa  Rosa 
(Calif.)  up  north  or  Rossmoor  Leisure  World 
(a  well-to-do  retirement  community  In 
nearby  Laguna  HUls)  which  have  homoge- 
neous populations,  are  relatively  middle-class 
and  have  good  tax  bases.  In  fact,  these  places 
still  havent  spent  their  ORS  money.  Other 
cities,  meanwhile,  are  spending  the  money 
on  visible  things — hardware  for  the  police 
and  fire  departments.  Fortimately,  Los 
Angeles  is  so  big  and  so  populoiu  that  com- 
munity groups  have  been  organized  enough 


to  put  pressure  on  Olty  Hall  and  make  it 
give  them  something. 

"In  essentially  taking  money  out  of  one 
|>ocket  and  putting  some  of  It  back  in  the 
other,  the  government  has  proceeded  on  the 
assumption  that  one,  local  government  Is 
representative  and  two,  knows  local  prob- 
lems better  than  people  In  Sacramento  (the 
state's  capital)  and  Washington.  But  I  ask: 
Can  five  men  en  the  board  of  supervisors 
represent  8  million  people?  Another  aspect 
Is  this:  assuming  that  local  government  is 
representative,  how  do  you  keep  them  hon- 
est? Without  federal  guidelines,  you  have 
no  protection." 

California  gets  more  than  $660  million  a 
year  for  the  next  five  years  under  the  Gen- 
eral Revenue  Sharing  Act.  The  state  gov- 
ernment keeps  a  third  of  this  and  disburses 
the  rest  to  the  cities  and  counties.  LA  of- 
flcials contend  that  as  the  state's  largest 
megalopolis  (710  square  miles),  the  city 
should  receive  a  larger  share  of  the  ORS 
pie  than  it's  getting.  Under  current  federal 
formxilae,  LA  gets  only  $35  million  yearly. 
Yet  It  contains  almost  11  per  cent  ct  Cali- 
fornia's population,  and  if  It  received  II  per 
cent  of  the  money  Its  yearly  share  would  be 
more  like  $60  million  a  year.  City  offlcials 
arent  happy  about  this.  In  fact,  some  of 
them  think  the  state  should  not  get  any- 
thing at  aU. 

"I  believe  In  the  position  of  the  National 
League  of  Cities  which  was  several  years  ago 
that  you  ought  to  give  the  money  to  the 
cities  and  not  let  it  pass  through  the  states." 
says  Chuck  Moffltt.  administrative  assistant 
to  Bradley.  "We  feel  that  revenue  sharing 
really  should  concentrate  on  some  of  the  ills 
of  major  cities  and  certainly  the  NUon  Ad- 
ministration Is  not  paying  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  the  cities  these  days,  Judging 
from  what  it's  done  to  the  budgets  of  HUD 
and  other  agencies  concerned  with  the 
cities." 

lios  Angeles  gets  most  of  its  money  from 
taxes.  Biggest  tax  is  the  property  levy, 
which  accounts  for  $234  million  or  33.8  per 
cent  of  this  year's  budget.  Next  largest  Is 
sales  taxes — $83.7  million  or  12.1  per  cent. 
BxisinesB  taxes  ($64.5  million;  7.6  per  cent) 
and  lesser  levies  such  as  building  permits, 
fees,  fines  and  special  licenses  ($47  million; 
6.8  per  cent)   are  next  respectively. 

As  yet,  Los  Angeles  has  no  Involvement  of 
"grassroots"  residents  in  deciding  what  mon- 
ies are  due  them.  This  is  especially  true  In 
the  case  of  the  revenue -sharing  monies.  And 
since  Bradley's  hands  were  tied  when  It  came 
to  the  current  ORS  outlays,  the  new  regime 
did  not  "Inherit"  any  already  structured  ve- 
hicles through  which  to  communicate  with 
the  poor,  the  aged  and  the  Jobless.  It's  still 
In  the  "committees  forming"  stage. 

Says  BUI  Elklns,  mayoral  aide  for  commu- 
nity relations  and  youth  programs:  "We  are 
convinced  that  if  the  Ufestyle  of  the  people — 
and  I  mean  all  of  the  people  who  live  in  the 
Los  Angeles  basin — is  to  be  substantially 
changed,  that  if  we're  going  to  be  about  the 
business  of  trying  to  Improve  the  delivery  of 
social  services,  for  all  people  Irrespective  of 
their  ethnicity,  weTe  going  to  have  to  have 
the  real  involvemeat  of  people  who  live  at 
the  indigenous  community  base  In  the  deci- 
sion-making process  with  reqiect  to  the  pro- 
grams that  go  on  in  their  communities. 

"We  see  them  participating  on  advisory 
boards,  but  beyond  that  we  see  them  on 
commissions.  Fcm-  example,  the  city  has  never 
had  a  reaUy  viable  senior  citizen's  advisory 
board  that  has  access  to  the  power  structure. 
Over  the  course  of  the  last  three  jrears,  we 
have  been  putting  together  such  a  commit- 
tee. I'm  very  hopeful  that  It  will  even  be  es- 
calated to  the  level  of  a  commission,  which 
would  give  it  more  dignity.  We  have  done  the 
same  thing  with  respect  to  youth;  there 
has  never  been  a  viable  youth  advisory 
board.  We  are  taking  care  to  make  certain 
that  all  ethnic  groups  are  represented  and 
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all  socioeconomic  groups  are  represented  to 
support  them  so  that  they  can  become  an 
advooato  for  their  own  concern  and  again, 
give  them  direct  access  to  the  power  struc- 
ture ao  that  It  has  to  listen  and  has  to  Im- 
plement amne  of  the  thmgs  that  they're 
talking  about. 

"This  Is  what  we  mean  by  'community 
action,'  not  Just  some  groups  out  there  that 
you  roll  out  as  advlswies  when  the  funding 
source*  Inquire  whether  you  have  any  m- 
volvement." 

WArriMG  roB  thx  Cbunch 
(By  Anthony  T.  Brlstow) 
New  Yoxk. — According  to  New  York  City 
offlcials,  the  Watergate  scandals  have  under- 
cut federal  efforts  to  curtail  various  social 
programs  and  have  enabled  the  nation's 
largest  city  to  utUlze  iU  sizeable  share  of 
revenue  sharing  funds  In  other  areas  of 
budget  allocation. 

And  while  federal  guidelines  allow  these 
funds  to  be  used  for  a  broad  range  of  mu- 
nicipal responsibilities,  the  funds  In  New 
York  City  have  primarily  been  used  in  two 
general  areas — to  subsidize  the  city's  finan- 
cially alimg  mass  transit  system  and  to  Im- 
prove the  uniformed  services.  Including  pub- 
lic safety  and  sanitation. 

Since  the  program  as  inltUted  in  1972, 
New  YcHk's  share  of  revenue  sharing  has 
amounted  to  $319  million.  These  funds 
have  gone  Into  a  municipal  budget  that  in- 
cludes over  $10  billion  for  operating  ex- 
penses and  a  separate  $2.6  bUllcm  capital 
budget. 

Richard  Bing,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Federal-State  Review  of  the  City's  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  said  "the  law  is  rather  gen- 
eral" in  terms  of  purposes  for  which  the 
funds  can  be  used.  "The  law  states  that  it 
can  be  used  for  public  safety,  environmen- 
tal protection,  public  transportation,  health, 
recreation,  libraries,  social  services  and  fi- 
nancial administration,"  he  said.  "But  there 
are  cmly  two  general  categories  which  this 
city  has  used  the  funds  for." 

He  explained  that  revenue  sharing  money 
was  used  to  "subsidize  the  fare"  of  New 
York's  sprawling  subway  system  "to  the  tune 
of  $100  million"  during  the  current  fiscal 
year.  The  subsidy  applied  only  through  the 
end  of  1973,  hovrever,  and  the  city  has  been 
frantically  attempting  to  find  other  sources 
of  funds  to  prevent  a  sharp  increase  in  the 
fares  in  early  1974.  Last  summer,  WUll&m  Ro- 
nan,  head  of  the  Metropolitan  Transit  Au- 
thority in  New  Yoik,  prMllctad  that  th*  tan 
would  rise  from  36  cents  to  at  least  60  cents 
If  other  funds  were  not  provided. 

The  revenue  sharing  monies  have  also  been 
used  by  the  city's  administration  to  beef  up 
Its  uniformed  services.  One  Impact  at  the 
use  of  funds  m  this  area  was  the  lifting  of 
a  general  fteeze  on  hiring  in  the  police,  fire 
and  sanitation  departments.  The  freeze  re- 
mained in  effect  for  all  other  city  agencies. 

"The  things  we  have  used  the  money  for 
to  date  are  things  that  no  one  has  criticized 
us  for,"  asserted  Bing.  "And  there  has  been 
an  awful  lot  of  pressure  to  use  the  money 
(In  this  way]." 

Asked  about  the  use  of  revenue  sharing 
funds  in  the  social  progranuning  area  that 
had  been  threatened  by  the  Nixon  Admlnls- 
tratl<Hi's  proposed  cutbacks  in  early  1973, 
Bing  said  the  cutbacks  "never  came  about" 
in  New  York's  case.  Because  of  "the  Wa- 
tergate effect,  or  whatever  you  call  It."  he 
explamed,  "we've  received  addltl<mal  funds 
from  the  federal  office  that  administers  the 
Model  Cities  program.  The  community  ac- 
tion program  ...  is  stUl  going  on.  So  the 
hard  problem  we  thought  we  were  going  to 
face  did  not  come  about.  We  are  in  better 
shape  fiscally  from  a  federal  standpoint  than 
we  thought  we  were  going  to  be.  .  .  ." 

Bing  admitted,  however,  that  federaUy- 
funded  social  programs  are  going  through  a 


crucial  "transition  period"  and  he  said  the 
queetkm  Ol  their  ccmtinuation  posed  "a 
problem  for  next  year's  budget."  Whether 
revenue  sharing  funds  might  be  used  to  fill 
gaps  created  by  future  cutbacks  in  categori- 
cal federal  programs  is  an  open  question. 
Bing  said,  and  any  decision  would  have  to  be 
made  by  New  York's  new  mayor,  Abraham 
Beame,  who  took  over  the  reins  of  dty  gov- 
ernment on  January  1. 

"I  assume  that  if  the  Mayor  decided  there 
were  certain  priority  things  he  wanted  to 
maintain,"  Bing  continued,  "the  law  allows 
him  the  discretion  to  use  revenue  sharing 
funds — It's  a  very  open  program."  But  he 
added  that  prediction  are  risky  in  the  un- 
settled wcwld  of  U.S.  politics,  "so  I  would  say 
anything  can  happen." 

New  York's  use  of  federal  Vevenue  sharing 
funds  has  been  in  areas  that  restrict  input 
by  community  groups,  but  the  city  has  been 
experimenting  with  ways  to  Increase  involve- 
ment by  local  communities  in  the  fiscal 
process.  In  what  has  been  described  as  the 
beginnings  of  an  mnovatlve  "grass-roots" 
budgeting  process,  the  city's  Planning  Com- 
mission recently  submitted  a  $1.8  billion  cap- 
ital expense  budget  for  fiscal  1974-76  that  is 
based  oa.  significant  mput  from  the  62  local 
planning  boards  in  the  city's  five  boroughs. 
The  proposed  capital  budget,  which  details 
the  projected  cost  of  every  school  building, 
street  paving  project,  and  park  improvement, 
as  well  as  scores  of  othM'  capital  expendi- 
tures, was  based  on  priorities  submitted  by 
each  of  the  local  boards. 

John  E.  Zuccottl,  chairman  of  the  city- 
wide  plannmg  board,  said  that  of  the  308 
projects  requested  by  the  local  boards,  126 
have  been  Included  In  the  submitted  budget 
to  be  "fully  funded  or  are  being  added  to  the 
budget  or  moved  up  in  budget  status."  He 
said  that  another  61  projects,  which  "arent 
in  a  stage  that's  ready  for  cotistructlcm,"  will 
be  reviewed  by  the  board  next  year  for  pos- 
sible funding. 

Calling  the  process  the  "beginning  of  a 
conmiunlty  budget,"  Zuccottl  said  the  kinds 
of  projects  listed  In  the  budget  reflect  an  em- 
phasis by  local  boards  on  renovatmg  and  up- 
grading existing  facilities  rather  than  con- 
structing new  ones. 

The  Innovative  process  of  community  input 
in  the  capital  budget  process  has  been  widely 
applauded  by  city  and  civic  agencies  which 
consider  the  Planning  Conmiiisslon's  design 
a  model  for  a  broader  community  voice  in  all 
phases  of  city  budget  review  and  allocation. 
Herbert  Ranschburg,  assistant  dii«ctor  of  the 
Citizens  Budget  Conunisslon,  a  non-govem- 
mental  watch-dog  group  that  monitors  city 
spending,  said  the  process  implemented  by 
Zuccottl's  commission  hopefully  signals  the 
end  of  the  excliislon  of  community  residents 
from  the  budget  review  process. 

"The  old  era  of  father  knows  best  in  capital 
budgeting  could  be  on  the  way  out,"  Ransch- 
burg said.  "If  we  want  meaningful  decentral- 
ization in  New  York  City,  this  Is  the  way  to 
get  it." 

Agreeing,  Bing  said  that  the  Planning  Com- 
mission's fcM-mula  has  "worked  extremely 
well.  From  what  I  understand,"  he  said,  "the 
local  plannmg  commissions  performed,  in 
some  cases,  with  distinction.  And  some  peo- 
ple who  had  some  suspicion  of  the  program 
were  very  happily  surprised  at  the  mdividual 
local  planning  districts  .  .  .  that  they  pre- 
sented sound,  concise  proposals." 

But,  Bing  noted,  the  "idea  of  decentralized 
budgeting"  is  a  very  "complex  topic  and 
something  that  cannot  be  treated  very  lightly 
because  there  are  a  number  of  problems  in- 
volved with  it."  He  pointed  out  that  the  im- 
plementation of  community  input  was 
"much  simpler"  under  the  capital  budget  re- 
view process  where  there  were  already  estab- 
lished community  boards  "and  the  lines  are 
much  better  defined." 

But  if  deoentrallzation  and  community  in- 
volvement can  ba  extended.  It  could  bdp 


New  York  avoid  the  lack  of  citizen  input — 
and  particularly  minority  Input — ^tbat  has 
characterized  the  use  of  revenue  sharing 
money  by  other  cities  around  the  country. 

A  Lkvxx  Foa  CtUMCX  th  Chkaco 
(By  Robert  McClory) 

Chicago. — ^U.S.  Rep.  Ralph  Metcalfe  (D- 
ni.)  has  frequently  and  publicly  stated  that 
the  Chicago  Police  Department  is  "rotten  to 
the  core."  Along  with  virtually  every  other 
leader  of  the  black  and  Latin  communities, 
he  has  blasted  the  city  administration  for 
refusing  to  respond  to  a  torrent  of  citizen 
complaints  about  brutality  and  police  hir- 
ing procedures.  A  series  of  scholarly  studies, 
rep<»ts,  and  recommendations,  Issued  during 
the  past  two  years,  have  regularly  encoun- 
tered official  sUence.  Mayor  Richard  Daley 
would  occasionally  dismiss  the  criticism  as 
"ptolltlcally  motivated"  but  aside  from  minor 
shakeups  m  the  police  departnient  (when  the 
heat  was  really  cm) ,  the  status  quo  remained 
undisturbed. 

Now,  however,  son^  significant  changes 
may  be  coming.  And  a  major  vehicle  for 
change  Is  Chicago's  federal  revenue  sharing 
money.  Since  December,  1972,  the  city  has 
received  approximately  $128  million  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury  Department  In  general  revenue 
sharing.  The  first  $60  million  was  for  the 
1972  calendar  year.  The  remainder  consisted 
of  quarterly  payments  of  about  $17  million 
each  fen'  1973.  With  minor  adjustments  for 
population  shifts,  the  city  is  anticipating 
that  about  $17  million  will  contmue  to  fiow 
in  quarterly  throughout  1974.  In  his  recently 
approved  budget.  Mayor  Daley  is  counting  on 
that  money,  which  will  represent  approxi- 
mately seven  per  cent  of  the  ov^all  bill  ion - 
dollar  city  outlay. 

When  the  money  was  first  allocated,  it 
went  into  the  corporate  purposes  fund.  Thus, 
it  coiild  have  been  spent  for  almost  any  ap- 
proved city  purpose.  But  Daley  and  the  City 
CouncU  decided  to  apply  about  10  per  cent 
of  1*:  for  the  puUlc  lUwary.  the  tuberciUosls 
sanitarium,  and  building  demolition.  TiM  re- 
maining 90  per  cent  was  earmarked  to  pay 
salaries  of  police  and  some  firemen. 

That  decision  was  made  de^ite  the  fact 
that  at  the  san>e  time  the  revenue  sharing 
money  started  to  flow.  President  Nixon's  cut- 
backs in  social  service  and  urban  aid  pro- 
grams began  seriously  to  affect  the  city.  Ac- 
cording to  one  study,  Chicago  received  $120 
mUlion  less  in  1973  than  in  1972  in  direct 
and  indirect  federal  allocations.  And  there 
wiU  be  no  reversal  of  the  trend  in  1974. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  $120  million  had  been 
aimed  at  the  city's  poverty  pockets.  Last 
year,  Chicago  suffered  a  $8  million  reduction 
in  federal  housing  money,  a  $20  mlUlon  re- 
duction for  community  development,  $10 
million  for  Model  Cities,  $1.8  million  for  day 
care,  $4  miUlcm  for  mental  retardation,  and 
almost  $20  mUUon  tat  ccHnmimlty  mental 
health. 

Organizations  like  Operation  PUSH  vigor- 
ously protested  the  cuts,  and  even  sponsored 
a  downtown  anti-Nixon  parade  in  July.  But 
few  publicly  suggested  that  all,  or  even  a 
part,  of  the  city's  revenue  sharing  money 
should  be  used  to  prop  up  the  faltering  social 
welfare  programs.  Daley,  for  bis  part,  bandied 
the  situation  skillfully — denouncing  the  fed- 
eral cutbacks,  after  announcing  from  the 
start  that  Chicago's  revenue  sharing  allot- 
ment would  go  to  the  genera]  fund  and  thus 
make  it  unnecessary  to  initiate  a  proposed 
property  tax  increase.  Howeowners  extolled 
the  mayor's  "wise  decision,"  while  the  poot 
directed  their  anger  and  criticism  almost  ex- 
clusively at  the  federal  government. 

But  however  smoothly  things  seemed  to  be 
going  for  Daley  in  the  beginning,  the  mayor 
may  be  coming  now  to  regret  his  own  priori- 
ties. For  he  has  inadvertently  handed  Chi- 
cago's mlnmlty  leaders  what  could  be  their 
most  effective  tool  yet  for  chaUenglng  dis- 
crimination in  the  city's  police  department. 
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The  Afro-American  Patrolmen's  I«agu« 
Chicago  NAACP.  and  tbe  Joint 
on  Mexican-American  Affaln  have 
a  suit  against  tbe  Traasory  Department 
mandlng   that   the   $08   million   tbe 
slated  to  receive  from  revenue  sbarlz  { 
1074  be  withheld.  The  basis  of  the 
the  charge  that  recruiting,  hiring, 
motion  practices  of  the  police 
are   In  clear   violation  of  the  Civil 
Laws. 

Already    teams    of    Treasury 
Investigators  have  visited  Chicago 
police  and  fire  department  records 
a   strong  possibility,  according   to  lega 
perts,  that  the  Treasury  Department  wll 
off  the  flow  of  federal  money  to  Chicago 
the  basis  of  the  charges.  Such  a 
would  not  cripple  the  city  or  the  polio 
partment.  since  Mayor  Daley  could 
edly  find  $68  million  from  some  other 
to  take  up  the  slack.  But  Daley  la 
not  eager  to  approach  the  1976  mayoral 
palgn  with  a  clear  federal  finding  of 
Inatlon    In    his   police   or   fire 
hanging  from  his  neck. 

To  be  sure,  the  mayor  already  baa 
to  contend  with.  The  Justice  Departmeni 
year  brought  lawsuits  against  both  the 
and  fire  departments,  charging  irimUlai 
crlnUnatory  personnel  practices.  Both 
suits,  however,  may  not  be  settled,  or 
get  Into  the  courts,  for  another  year  or 
The    suit   directed   at   the   revenue 
money  Is  simpler  and  aho>ild  get  a  quid 
dslon,  which  could  provide  Irreparable 
tMUTaaamant  to  Daley  and  his  support*  -s. 

The  plaintiffs  contend  that  It  la  not 
sary  to  wait  until  the  Justice 
lawsuits  are  settled  befo/s  the  Treasurj 
partment   withholds   the   money.   Since 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
(L£AA),  an  arm  of  the  Justice 
has  already  made  two  administrative 
Ings    of    discrimination    against    tbe 
department,    plaintiffs    argue,    the 
sharing  money   (at  least  the  vast 
allocated  to  the  police  department) 
be  stopped  Immediately. 

Although  blacks  represent  33  per 
the   population   of   the  city,   they 
only  ifl  per  eent  of  the  sworn  officers  oi 
lS,600-man   p<dlce   force 
who  represent  seven  per  cent  of  the 
Hon,  make  up  only  one  per  cent  of  the 
oOloera   on    the   department. 

Tbe  LEAA  report,  Issued  in  1972, 
that  the  disproportion  is  no  accident.  "Iz 
areas,"  It  said,  "the  bard  data  shows 
blacks    and    other    minority    members 
being  adversely  affected  by  the  present 
sonnel     system.    Current    procedures 
practices  do  tend  to  have  adverse  Impac 
minority    group    members,    both    as 
candidates  and  as  departmental 

The  LJBAA  study  bit  four  specific 
alleged    overt   discrimination 
training,  promotion,  and  discipline. 

The  detailed  liEAA  findings  went 
unheeded  by  tbe  city.  Last  May,  one 
after  they  were  lasued,  Herbert  Rice, 
of  LXAA's  CtvU  Rights  Compliance  Offic« 
clared.    "Dlaeusslons     and     coi 
with  the  officials  of  tbe  City  of  Chicago 
not  resulted  In  a  commitment  by  tba» 
flclals    to    undertake    significant    step 
achieve  what  this  agency  believes  to  be 
untary  compliance  with  the  civil  rlgbts 
and  regulations  affecting  the  Chicago 
department.   .   .   .  LKAA  has  referred 
matter  to  tbe  Civil  Rights  Division  of 
Department  of  Justice  for  such  actions 
deems  appropriate." 

To  no  one's  surprise,  the  Justice 
ment  filed  its  suit  last  Aug.  10, 
Ing  the  basic  allegations  of  tbe  LEAA 
The  specific  purpose  of  tbe  suit  was  to 
the  Chicago  police  department  a  $30 
yearly  allocation  from  tbe  LEAA. 
not  revenue  sharing  money. 
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Mayor  Daley  quickly  responded,  "T.  think 
It  is  a  political  suit."  And  city  attorneys, 
anticipating  a  long,  drawn-out  legal  battle, 
started  tbe  slow  prep«u«tlon  of  brlefa,  nx>- 
tlons,  and  responses. 

Meanwhile,  the  Chicago  Law  Enforcement 
Study  Qroup,  a  research  unit  centered  at 
Northwestern  University,  produced  a  dev- 
astating 87-page  study,  which  claimed  that 
the  piollce  department  not  only  does  not  have 
a  psychological  testing  program  to  weed 
out  disturbed  or  racist  recruits,  but  has,  in 
fact,  systematically  dismantled  a  model  pro- 
gram instituted  here  in  the  late  1960's  by 
former  police  Supt.  D.  W.  Wilson.  The  re- 
searchers declared  that  under  Wilson's  suc- 
cessor, James  B.  Conllsk  Jr.,  all  full-time 
psychologists  employed  by  the  police  depart- 
ment had  been  terminated,  all  working  rela- 
tions with  outside  consxiltants  had  been  can- 
celled, and  the  personnel  division's  budget 
severely  cut.  Chicago,  it  was  claimed,  remains 
the  only  one  of  the  five  largest  dtles  in  tbe 
country  without  an  effective  program  of 
screening  police  applicants  for  emotional 
stabUlty. 

The  study  also  charged  that  "tbe  civil 
service  written  examination  is  an  antiquated, 
cvUturally  biased  IQ  teat,  the  primary  con- 
sequence of  which  Is  to  screen  out  a  dis- 
proportionate number  of  minority  group 
members." 

The  issue  of  psychological  tests  took  on 
special  relevance  in  a  report  on  tbe  misuse 
of  police  authority  issued  last  summer  by  a 
committee  convened  by  Congressman  Met- 
calfe. Two  psychologists,  formerly  with  the 
police  department,  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee that  whenever  emotional  or  person- 
ality defects  are  discovered  in  a  probationary 
Chicago  policeman,  be  is  not  removed  from 
duty  but  assigned  to  a  "stress  area"  (usually 
a  black  or  Latino  community)  where  be  gets 
a  lot  of  fast  street  experience.  Tbe  ptirpoae. 
said  the  peychologlstB,  is  "to  make  or  break" 
these  calculated  risks.  One  of  tbe  peycbolo- 
gista.  Dr.  Arnold  Abrama,  commented.  "I 
am  sure  that  some  of  them  come  out  of  It 
and  somehow  manage  to  cope,  but  for  moat 
It  Is  an  extremely  stressful  situation  and 
makes  it  very  dlfllc\ilt  on  the  neighborhood 
they  are  working  in." 

As  with  the  LEAA  findings,  tbe  study  group 
report  and  tbe  Metcalfe  report  evoked  only 
categorical  denials  from  Mayor  Daley  and  hla 
top  police  ofllclalB.  As  usual,  silence  greeted 
several  lawsuits  filed  by  civil  rlgbts  groups 
In  the  wake  of  these  studies. 

Mayor  Daley's  critics  charge  that  the  re- 
sult of  what  one  black  policeman  called 
"medieval  and  empty-beaded  recniltment 
and  training  policies,"  is  a  police  department 
that  Is  smug.  Impervious  to  criticism,  and 
brutal  to  the  minority  communities.  Indeed, 
the  most  vociferous  objections  during  the 
last  two  years  have  not  been  directed  eq^ 
much  at  personnel  pollclea  but  at  the! 
suits  In  the  street.  P<dioe  baraaament  of  ^lack 
and  brown  civilians,  tbe  extraordinary  eager- 
ness of  tbe  police  depcutment's  Internal  Af- 
fairs Dlvlakm  to  dlamlae  oomplalnte— all 
these  comprlae  the  fuel  for  tbe  current  crisis 
of  confidence. 

Three  months  ago,  while  tbe  suit  against 
tbe  revenue  sharing  money  was  being  pre- 
pared, tbe  Afro-An>erioan  Patrolmen'a 
League  (AAPL)  and  the  Chicago  NAACP 
made  a  formal  req\iest  that  the  Treasury 
Department,  In  the  light  of  tbe  evidence, 
take  voluntary  action  against  tbe  Chicago 
police.  Although  tbe  Treasmy  Department 
stalled.  Mayor  Daley  has  since  shown  him- 
self a  little  less  Intransigent  on  tbe  subject 
of  police  reform. 

In  October,  be  accepted  "reluctantly"  tbe 
resignation  of  hard-line  police  Supt.  Con- 
llsk, but  baa  rejected  tbe  temptation  to  name 
instantly  another  Conllak-type  In  bis  place. 
Daley  says  be  will  appoint  tbe  best  man  he 
can  find  even  If  that  means  someone  from 


outside  Chicago.  In  early  December,  when 
Chicago's  three  largest  and  moat  preetlgloms 
associations  of  lawyers  demanded  that  the 
mayor  appoint  an  Independent  Invasttgattve 
agency  to  probe  police  misconduct,  Daley  did 
not  rush  to  the  defense  of  tbe  police.  In- 
stead, he  shattered  precedent  by  stating 
publicly,  "We  know  we  have  a  problem  with 
the  Chicago  police."  He  then  met  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  lawyers'  groups  and  dis- 
cussed creative  compromises.  In  addition, 
tbe  city's  acting  police  superintendent  an- 
nounced in  mid-December  a  series  of  re- 
forms, including  the  hiring  of  psychologists 
to  review  the  department's  testing  program 
and  a  reevaluatlon  of  the  police  Internal 
Affairs  Division's  self-Investigation  methods. 

But  tbe  plaintiffs  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment lawsuit  declare  they  are  not  going  to 
be  lulled  Into  slumber  by  vague  verbal 
agreements.  "We  think  this  revenue  sharing 
Issue  is  the  handle  we've  been  looking  for," 
says  Renault  Robinson,  executive  director  of 
the  AAPL.  "And  we're  not  going  to  let  go 
now." 

If  revenue  sharing  does  provide  the  lever- 
age, it  will  be  a  monumental  vlcUx-y  for 
Robinson,  a  30-year-old  traffic  patrolman 
whose  assignment  until  shortly  after  the 
revenue  sharing  suit  was  prepared,  was 
guarding  the  alley  behind  police  headquar- 
ters. Emrlng  Robinson's  fint  five  years  on  tbe 
force,  be  was  considered  a  "Cinderella  cop," — 
a  good  Negro,  who  piled  up  an  impressive 
series  of  awards  and  commendations.  But 
when  he  formed  tbe  AAPL  In  1968  and  started 
crusading  for  reform  from  within,  tbe  awards 
stopped.  He  has  since  been  suspended  on  70 
occasions,  on  charges  ranging  from  not  hav- 
ing his  hat  on,  to  aocidentally  firing  bis 
weapon.  In  1970  be  was  suspended  for  one 
year  and  tbe  police  department  made  an 
uns\iccessful  attempt  to  fire  him.  In  1071 
he  returned  to  duty,  serving  as  a  downtown 
traffic  cop  until  last  spring  when  be  publicly 
quectioned  a  aeries  of  police  shootings  of 
black  youths.  It  was  then  that  he  was  rele- 
gated to  tbe  alley. 

During  the  last  three  yean,  Robinson  has 
been  Involved  in  a  dozen  legal  attacks  on 
police  procedures,  and  hardly  a  week  passes 
without  bis  trenchant  comments  on  tbe  lat- 
est alleged  brutality  case.  In  tbe  mlnarlty 
community.  Robinson  has  become  a  sjrmbol 
of  persistence  aitd  determination  to  change 
the  system. 

Last  November,  2,000  of  his  friends  and 
supporten  gathered  at  McCormlck  Place  for 
the  annual  AAPL  dinner,  at  which  21  of  tbe 
natlcrn's  black  mayon  were  honored.  Robin- 
son's experiences  have  also  been  duly  noted 
by  tbe  Treasury  Department  Investlgatora 
whose  reoommendatkma  may  decide  whether 
or  not  the  revenue  sharing  flow  will  be  shut 
oir^Becently,  tbe  civil  rights  specialist  on 

leUiveattgatlng  team  declined  to  comment 
on  what  oonotuslona  be  has  reached.  But  he 
admitted  that  the  police  department's  puni- 
tive attitude  toward  BoMneosi  certainly 
made  tbe  department  look  "rtdtctikms  and 
vindictive." 

Mow,  with  tbe  Treasury  Department's  In- 
terest aroused.  Roblnaon  has  been  returned 
to  traffic  duty — thus  feeding  speculation  that 
Chicago  officials  are  feeling  tbe  pressure. 

Five  yean  ago,  when  the  AAPL  was  In  its 
infancy,  cme  of  Robinson's  superiors  cau- 
tioned him  not  to  make  a  "federal  caae"  out 
of  a  little  racial  discrimination.  But  now — 
with  revenue  sharing  as  the  handle — that  j 
Is  precisely  what  be  has  decided  to  do. 

Spcciai.  Bavmua  SHABiNa 
(By  Cynthia  Jo  Rich) 
Watergate  foiled  the  president's  plana  for 
making  special  revenue  sharing  tbe  law  Just 
In  time  for  tbe  holiday  season.  But  he  stUl 
sees  the  plan  as  an  idea  whose  time  baa  come, 
and  has  bl^  hopes  for  passage  by  Spring 
thaw. 
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Special  rsrutne  sluatoff  woold  mean  the 

return  of  about  $7.2  billion  in  federal  income 
tax  rece^to  to  localKlee  in  fiscal  lB74-^>iUy 
1  tbroagb  June  SO.  The  mamsy  wonld  sotaaU- 
tute  for  about  70  so-called  "categorical"  pro- 
grams, administered  by  7  federal  agencies: 
Programs  like  Manpower  Training  and  De- 
velopment. JOBS.  Neighborhood  Youth  Core, 
Model  Cities,  Community  Action,  and  othere. 

Like  general  revenue  sharing,  the  si>eelal 
revenue  aharlng  program  has  generated 
enough  controversy  that,  caapltA  wltb  tbe 
woes  of  Watergate,  special  revenue  sharing 
has  bad  to  take  up  tempemry  residence  on 
the  back  burner  of  CoBgieaslonal  prtorltiea. 
A  lot  of  peoplift  don't  seem  to  think  the  pro- 
gram Is  so  special  after  all;  but  othera  are 
guessing  that  at  least  some  parts  of  It  will 
be  made  into  law. 

Special  revenue  sharing  means  70  programs 
would  be  gnmped  ui^er  four  general  head- 
ings: education  (HR&823  and  S131»  or  "The 
Better  Schools  Act"),  manpower,  law  en- 
forcement (HR56I3  and  S1234  or  alternate 
bU  HIU746)  and  eomrannlty  development 
(HR7277  and  S1743,  "Tbe  Better  Communi- 
ties Act").  Bloc  grants  would  be  sent  to 
states  and  localities  to  use  as  tbey  see  fit 
with  almost  no  strings  attached. 

Proposed  in  1971,  the  Manpower  eoaqio- 
nent  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  areaa  of  ape- 
clal  revenue  sharing  that  actually  came  to  a 
vote.  The  91  st  and  92nd  Congress  failed  to 
pass  the  proposal. 

In  a  speecb  made  several  months  ago, 
Nixon,  angered  at  the  action  of  Congress, 
annotuiced  bis  dectrton  to  halt  attempts  at 
gettlnc  eongreestoiial  approval  at  tbe  bill.  In- 
stead, he  said.  Congress'  action  had  "forced" 
him  to  allow  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act,  which  expired  In  June,  to  die: 
and  to  Institute  maupawei  revenue  sharing 
through  "extension  of  existing  legislative  au- 
thorities via   administrative  coneolldatlOB." 

So  manpower  revenue  sharing  begjns  July 
1,  and  by  that  time,  federal  oStdala  aay  ttiey 
expect  to  have  some  guidelines  available  for 
use  of  tbe  money. 

Local  govemmenta  with  p<yulatlf»ns  at  at 
least  100,000  wiU  be  eligible  for  tbe  bloc 
grants.  According  to  the  Burean  of  National 
Affaire,  smaller  units  of  government  may  be 
eligible  If  they  are  "contignoos."  or  form  a 
labor  market  area,  or  want  to  Join  together 
tlMtr  populatioBs  to  equal  100,0001 

State  and  loeal  goveramanta  In  fiscal  1074 
would  receive  $950  milUen.  or  about  71  per 
oent  of  the  fint  year's  manpower  funding 
of  $134  bUUon.  Tbe  reat  of  tbe  money.  $300 
million,  will  be  kept  for  federal  research  and 
development  and  technical  asstetanee  wblle 
transition  fran  the  IMeral  to  tbe  local  levels 
la  completed. 

Overall.  tHe  Manpower  Admlnlstxmtlon 
budget  wUl  tie  ledoced  from  tbe  04.14  bffllon 
of  fiscal  1973  to  $3.01  blUlon  In  fiaeal  1074, 
a  reduction  oC  $1.20  bUllon  or  about  a  26 
per  oent  reduction. 

By  a  confusing  and  contradictory  provlaton 
known  as  the  "bold  harmless  prtuclpte" 
localities  are  assured  by  tbe  IfhtoB  admln- 
iBtretlon  that  tbe  fint  year,  nofeedy^  total 
manpower  aUoeatloB  win  fan  belov  8S  per 
cent   of   the    1973    level. 

In  addition  to  these  cutbacks,  under  speolal 
revenue  sharing,  tbree  cowtracton  wttk  tbe 
Departiaant  of  Laboc^-Tbe  National  Urtian 
League,  Opportunities  Industrialization  Cen- 
ter and  Jobs  for  Progress,  Inc. — have  been 
notified  that  the  Department  doee  not  Intend 
to  renew  contracts  for  xtrograms  tbey 
operate.  If  these  organizations  plan  to  ccn- 
ttnoe  ttietr  maapower-relatad  aetivatee;  al- 
though tbey  are  nattoual  organlzatians,  Vatty 
will  have  to  submit  their  plans  to  local 
oMciala  fte' anitovaL 

JJOim  law  aiinai  niaiiiil  revanua  sharing 
whiai  baa  not  y«t  lieeoiae  a  realtaf  etttaar 
though  Congieaaktnal  or  adaalnlBtrativ* 
action,  $891  million,  an  Increase  of  $36  mil- 
lion over  fiscal  1073,  would  be  available  to 
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local  govemmenta  to  rednos  and  prevent 
crime  and  delinquency  and  to  ertronraga 
conprabenatve  planning.  Improved  manage- 
BMnt,  raaeaicb  and  development  wttbln  law 
Miforoement  agenclea. 

Tbe  existing  Law  Bnforoemcnt  AseHtanee 
Act  of  1000  requires  federal  offlctali  to 
^irove  state  law  enforcement  plane  aa  a 
precondmon  to  funding.  Tbe  new  legtala- 
tion  would  eliminate  that  requirement, 
except  that  states  would  have  to  develop 
three-year  plans  to  be  updated  annoally.  The 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admlnlstratico 
(LEAA)  would  be  required  to  review  and 
OHnment  on  state  pbms,  and  aulimlt  their 
comments  to  Oongreas  to  be  published  in  tbe 
Federal  Reglsto'. 

Eighty-five  per  cent  of  law  enforcement 
revenue  aharlng  money  would  go  to  statee 
and  15  per  cent  would  be  retained  for  LEAA 
q>endlng. 

An  estimated  30-33  education  programs 
under  special  revenue  sharing  would  be 
grouped  Into  education  b)oe  grants  to  be 
used  by  localities  for  dlaadvantaged  and 
handicapped  children,  vocational  education. 
edncatloa  of  federal  employee  and  support 
aeiylces.  Programs  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1088 — like  Head- 
start — end  most  programs  under  tbe  Adult 
Education  Act  of  1066  would  be  eliminated. 
The  administration  proposes  $3.8  bffllon  for 
eqiedal  revenue  sharfaig's  education  com- 
ponent for  fiscal  1974.  An  additional  $244 
mUHon  ts  |»opoaed  for  ecboot  luncb 
programs. 

Opposition  in  Congress  to  the  education 
piece  of  special  revenue  sharing  stems  more 
from  the  poeslblllty  of  reduced  funding  than 
over  the  idea  of  consolidation. 

Community  devMopment,  tbe  last  quad- 
rant of  special  revenue  sharing  woiild  dis- 
tribute 03-3  blUkm  among  urban  areaa  to 
be  used  at  tbe  dlerretlnn  cA  local  efOdals 
for  aeUvltlas  like  rebabUltatlon  vt  buildings, 
removing  health  baTarrta,  parchaae  of  prop- 
erty, or  whatever  elae  would  help  Improve 
the  community.  Under  the  Better  Communi- 
ties Act,  00  per  eent  of  tbe  allocation  would 
be  spent  for  coaomunlty  Improvement  In 
I  lilia  and  eounUaa;  &2  per  cent  would  go 
to  states  and  0.9  per  cent  would  be  admin- 
istered by  tbe  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (HUD) . 

The  aet  wo«dd  scrap  Urban  Bratewal.  Model 
CUlea,  Netgbborbood  Facilltlea.  Basic  Water 
and  Sewer  Facilltlea.  Open  Space  and  Land. 
Grant  programs  and  others. 

Over  the  Residents  criticism,  both  bouses 
of  Coi^TMa  have  refnaed  to  eunalder  tbe 
Batter  nrmmnnKlee  Aet  unta  tba  Praaldent 
sends  aown  bla  bonsliig  pmpoaal  to  substi- 
tute tor  tto  iMOilng  Movatertnm  ba 
Instituted. 

NUon.  in  bia  aecood  State  of  the  Union 
message,  1nn1,Mwl  bla  bousing  proposal  Is 
forthcoming,  but  accused  the  Congreea  of 
being  "BO  Interested  in  continuing  programs 
that  are  proven  failures  that  we  are  anaMe 
to  gakt  a  fuB  bearing  for  naw  approaebes 
that  cleaity  deawe  a  cbanaa.~ 

The  wtaole  haiayeaa  priaclpla  aiifdlee  to 
tba  Better  rr"'""*""***—  Act.  It  prcKnlaes  that 
xkQ  jurisdiction  will  get  less  money  under 
commtmity  development  special  revenue 
sharing  titan  It  did  under  tbe  categorical 
programs. 

Among  atoae  wbo  endorse  tbe  President's 
special  revenue  ibartag  plan  la  Frederick 
Malek.  A^uty  director  of  the  om^  at  Man- 
agement and  Budget  and  formerly  deputy 
director  of  the  Committee  to  Re-^cct  the 
President  (CREEP) . 

Malek,  who  admits  revenue  sharing  la  "a 
very  hotly  debated  issue"  told  an  andience  at 
the  July  n  amraal  convention  ef  the  Na- 
tional Urtaam  lisagne  In  Waataington,  IXC.. 
*T  think  tt  should  be." 

Malek  called  tbe  special  revenue  sharing 
plan  "very  essential  reform,  totally  in  har- 
mony with  tbe  needs  of  our  time,"  and  said. 


•a  tblnk  If  w«  give  it  half  a  diance  to  anc- 
oeed,  H  can  revttallae  and  restrengtben  Amer- 
ican government." 

I^aetng  tbe  development  of  what  he 
termed  "vast  bureaucxaelaa"  In  Waahlngton 
over  tbe  past  30  yean.  Utitik.  said: 

"The  larger  Mmm  bimaacrades  got,  the 
more  Isolated  tbey  got  ttovo.  tbe  very  people 
tbey  were  trying  to  serve.  The  unfortunate 
result  among  tbe  people  at  tbts  country  was 
a  great  deal  of  cynicism — a  loss  of  faith  in 
government's  abiuty  to  solve  problems.  A 
part  cA  the  new  federalism  Is  to  reverse  this 
trend  by  bringing  mote  power  and  more  deci- 
8ion-makli«  to  the  localitlea."  Malek  said. 

"I  think  we've  got  to  leallae."  he  continued, 
"that  the  America  at  the  1970's  is  not  the 
America  at  tbe  New  Deal  and  It's  not  the 
America  of  tbe  lOaO'a.  Today,  tbe  elderly,  the 
poor  and  tbe  mlnorltlea  know  how  to  work 
out  their  own  dllonma.  They  know  that  their 
voices  are  beard  and  tbey  know  that  no  local 
politician  can  Ignore  their  power  or  tbetr 
demands." 

Malek  said  four  goals  of  tbe  new  federal- 
Ism  are  tbe  ^Iminatton  of  time-consuming 
forms  reqvilred  under  categorical  programa, 
more  (local)  fiezlblUty,  equitable  distri- 
bution of  funda  and  Increased  dtlaaa 
participation. 

"I  dont  know  how  you  feti  about  it,"  he 
said,  "but  I  for  one  would  mndt  rather  see 
tbe  taxpayen'  doUare  going  right  to  the  re- 
cipients rather  than  a  certain  per  cent  of  it 
being  alpboned  off  and  going  into  the  pockets 
of  the  bureaucracies  In  this  structure  that 
we  built  yxp." 

m^aV  s  former  Oreen  Beret  wltb  a  maatera 
in  Bualnesa  Administration  from  Harvard, 
admitted  there  are  a  lot  of  "yea  .  .  .  huts'*  on 
tbe  Issue  of  special  revenue  sharing. 

"  Tes.  I  agree-  with  the  goala  .  .  .  but 
won't  the  locallUea  discriminate?'  Wdl,"  be 
told  the  audience,  "the  answer  to  that  one 
is  they  better  not.  Th»  responalblltty  of  tbe 
federal  government  to  assure  non-dlscrlmtna- 
tlon  m  financially  assisted  programs  Is  very 
clear,  and  I  hope  there  ts  no  doubt  in  any- 
one's mind  aa  to  what  tbe  law  requires  in 
this  area;  and  let  there  be  no  doubt  about 
the  intention  of  this  administration  to  en- 
force fully  both  title  VI  of  the  Clvfi  Rights 
Act  and  the  non-dlscrlmlnatlaB  protectlans 
contelned  in  tbe  general  and  special  revenue 
sharing  bins. 

"Another  *yes  .  .  .  biit."*  Malek  said. 
"  Tes  tbe  proposal  makes  sense  .  .  .  tnit  wHI 
the  raasMj  really  be  spent  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  tbe  oommunity?*  A  lot  of  people  dont 
seem  to  trust  the  judgment  of  tbe  state  and 
local  elected  officials  to  spend  ttese  funds  In 
ways  that  are  going  to  help  the  poor  people. 
Tbey're  concerned  that  the  money  will  be 
spent  in  ways  to  help  the  middle  daaa  boIM 
tsnnls  coorto  and  bridle  paths  ...  I  tfont 
buy  this  line  ef  leaeonlng,  and  I  dont  know 
if  yon  ought  to  either.  It  seems  to  me  Ibat 
ttie  dlssdvantaged  In  a  given  oomnraBtty." 
■falA  said,  "can  do  a  hen  of  a  lot  more  by 
electing  the  mayor  of  that  eonnnuntty;  tliey 
can  hsve  a  beO  of  a  lot  Bwre  influence  on 
that  than  they  can  In  Meeting  tbe  president. 
I  think  that  this  being  tbe  case,  they  have  a 
lot  more  poUtleal  dout  dealing  wltb  tbe 
locaUy  elected  oflMals,  and  tbey  ean  brtog  a 
lot  vcyan  politleal  beat  to  bear  than  tbey  can 
en  a  national  level." 

Malek  pointed  to  the  elections  of  lisyar 
Kenneth  C^bsoa  at  Newark,  ttJ^  and  former 
Cleveland  mayor,  Osri  Btokas,  sad  said  tb» 
reeentelaetteBis  of  blacks  to  politlral  ofllee  "to 
vary  aaqite  oetdsnee  to  me  tbat  tbe  volee  at 
tbe  disadvantaged  Is  bsazd  and  tbat  they 
bave  a  beck  of  an  Impact  in  the  eleetloai  at 
local  oAdals." 

With  four  objections,  another  aouree  of 
BU^HWit  tor  apedal  revanus  sbaring  was  tbe 
41st  united  Btetes  Oontsrenes  of  lfcjiss.bs$d 
la  June.  BTOD  Undarseevstsry  Ptoyd  ■yCto'a 
lobbying  band  of  Jadsral  oAdato  tirlsd  hard 
for  a  Conference  resolutlcm  of  approval  for 
special  revenue   sharing.   And   the   mayore 
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pledged  to  aeek  to  convince  Oongrees 
theae  baalc  revisions  In  the  epeclaJ 
sharing  propos*]. 

1 — Aaeure  that  no  city  would  fall 
certain  level  of  federal  aid  In  the 
(Complaints  have  already  begiin  that 
as  submitted,  makes  It  poeslbl:  for 
money  to  be  reduced  after  the  flT»t  y_ 

a— Remove  a  provision  that  send 
federal  money  to  state  governments 
tribute. 

J — Include  a  requirement  In  the 
cities  receiving  federal  money  use  It 
national  goalo  for  housing,  slum 
ani  Improvement  of  ccmmunlty  fa^„, 
4 — Guarantee  enough  federal  loan 
anjo  to  allow  cities  to  plan  projects 
pensive  to  fund  with  a  single  year's  gi 
Some  of  the  critics  of  special  revenui 
Ing  are  as  acid  as  Professor  Robert 
man  of  New  York  City  University  v 
the  plan  "a  second.  If  somewhat  polite) 
of  Jim  Crow." 

"UntU    Watergate,"    Lekachman 
Christianity  and  CrisU,  "this  mean 
design  lock  perilously  neir  success. 
moment,  the  odds  have  shifted 

Nixon.  But  If  he  surmounts  this 

the  special  revenue  sharing  battle 
main  to  be  waged." 

Other  critics  of  the  plan,  such  as  The 
Center  for  Political  Studies'  presiden 
die  N.   Williams,   say   that  specUl 
sharing     U     a     "soclo-poUtlcal     ei^_ 
which  could  rip  off  the  pcor  and  blacl 
On  the  same  platform  with  Malek 
llama,    who    was    formerly    director 
Center  for  Policy  Study  and  vice  p..., 
for  public  affairs  at  the  University  ol 
cago,  and  a  foreign  service  reserve 
the  VS.  Department  of  State, 
told  the  audience  of  over  1000 
"It   Is   the   question   of   the 
(his    emphasU)     use    of    revenue    . 
funds — the  absence  of  relevant  federal 

ards  and  guidelines,  the  absence  of 

objectives,  the  absence  of  assurances 
fun^  wUl  be  applied  to  the  most 
xirbin  needs;   It  Is  this  unresolved 
that  many  of  us  find  so  troubling.' 

WUllams.  who  agrees  with  Wocdrow 
son's  warning,  "centralization  Is  not 
tlon."   said    "however  ...  it   seems   t 
that  In  a  pluralistic  society,  particulai  y 
one    which    admits    having   some    hi 
about  the  race,  creed,  color,  national 

and  sex  of  some  of  Its  people. 

federalism,  as  embodied  In  the  special 
nue  sharing  proposals,  cculd  result 
tyranny  of  the   majority. 

"Those  Innocenu,"  he  said,  "who 
that  the  current  version  of  special 

sharing  will  assure  the  protection  of  i 

Interests  show   little   undersunding  ol 
poUUcal  culture  In  which  they  live.  N( 
th«y  seem  to  realize  that  in  both  design  _ 
potential   effect,   ■pecial   revenue  sharii  g 
reminiscent   of    the    withdrawal    of    fe  e.. 
troops  from  the  South  after  Beconstruc^on 

Williams,  former  director  of  the  Ofll 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  a 
gresslonal   fellow  of  the  American 
Association,  told  the  gathering: 

"Any  plan  which  l»u  the  federal  ,_. 
ment  off  the  hook  In  terms  of  assuring 
welfare  of  all  Americans  U  an  invltatlo 
disaster. 

"We  can  Ul  afford."  he  continued,  "to 
Into  complacency  and  be  lulled  Into  a 
•ene  of  security  by  the  rhetoric  of  ' 
to  the  People,'  whether  It  spills  from  th, 
of  Stokeley  Carmlchael   or   Richard   N 
Certainly,  it  U  not  reassuring  to  note 
thte  rhetoric  comes  dose  to  the  rhetorl 
SUtes'  RlghU." 

WUllams.  who  noted  planned  use 
that  Indicate  same  communities  are 
Ing  whether  to  spend  gsnerml  revenue  ._ 
Ing  monies  on  tennis  couru.  brldls  patt  i 
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a  dog  pound,  said,  "there  Is  a  lesson  here  on 
special  revenue  sharing.  If  local  perceptions 
of  priorities  are  totaUy  at  odds  with  national 
goals,  which  do  resognlze  the  needs  of  the 
poor  and  minorities,  then  concern  over  local 
governments'  willingness  to  mest  these  needs 
is  heightened.  These  examples,"  he  said,  "are 
but  the  latJst  evidence  that  minorities  and 
the  poar  cannot  rely  exclusively  on  the  states 
and  localities  to  see  to  It  that  their  needs  are 
met." 

WUUams  termed  It  "absolutely  essential" 
that  special  revenue  sharing  programs  meet 
four  key  tests: 

1 — They  must  contain  explicit  naUonal 
go:Us  which  take  into  account  the  needs  of 
the  poor  and  mliorltics.  Where  passible  they 
should  provide  financial  Incentives  to  gov- 
ernments which  strive  to  meet  these  goals. 
3 — There  must  be  a  reasonable  applica- 
tion and  review  proreis  which  wUl  ensure 
that  those  localities  mcst  needing  funds  ac- 
tually receive  thjm  and  that  those  that  re- 
ceive them  actually  use  them  consistent  with 
the  national  objectives. 

3 — There  must  ba  explicit  and  binding  clvU 
rights  protections  written  Into  the  law. 
which  take  full  account  of  the  conUnulng 
nee  J  for  federal  enforcement. 

4 — There  must  ba  strong  provisions  for  ef- 
fective community  participation  in  the  de- 
cision-making process. 

Of  the  Better  Communities  Act.  WUllams 
said:  "It  leaves  us  feeling  the  way  one  does 
after  viewing  'Last  Tango  In  Paris'— there  Is 
much  to  bs  derlred.  .  .  .  You  s:e  a  hurt  put 
on  the  cities  where  we  are  and  a  bonanza  for 
the  suburbs  where  we  ain't." 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Bir.  Huoinrr  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends).  for  Monday.  March  11.  on  ac- 
count of  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion hearing  In  Indianapolis. 

To  Mr.  Dellums  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Nkll)  ,  for  today,  on  accoimt  of  illness. 
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By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bafaus)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter: ) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Camp,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Qilnois,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Qrovkr.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RuppE.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Steele,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MiLPORD)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Dices,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Moss,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OoNZALEz.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Morgan,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MuRPHT  of  New  York,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  RoDiNo,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rkuss,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OwKNS.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Tbrnan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HAaoLTON,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

B4r.  Rosxnthal,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material,  on  his  amendment 
offered  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today. 

Mr.  DiNGKU.  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  in  connection  with  section  5 
under  the  5-mlnute  rule  today. 

Mrs.  Chisholm,  to  extend  her  remain 
in  the  body  of  the  Record,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $2,037.75, 

Mr.  RoussELOT,  to  extend  his  remain 
immediately  preceding  the  vote  on  HH 
11793  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bafaus  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Stexlman. 

Mr.  Kemp  to  three  instances. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Wtman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  ic  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  FiNDLET  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Haiocesschiiiot. 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Nelssn. 

Mr.  QuiE. 

Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Shoup  In  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel.  Jr. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  to  six  instftncfg. 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Miltord)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  MOLLORAN. 

Mr.  RoNCAUo  of  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Raricx  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Lecgett. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  BAonxo  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Ci^lifomia. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  McCORMACK. 

Mr.  OT^EiLL. 
Mr.  C^HAPPEix. 
Mr.  Hanna  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Patten. 
Mr.  LrxTON. 

Mr.  DoRN  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  ln> 
stances. 
Mr.  Vank. 


A    BILL    AND    JOINT    RESOLDTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  March  «.  1974  present 
to  the  PrMident,  for  his  approval  a  blU 
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and  Joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H^  SSM.  An  act  to  amend  lteore;axUs»tlon 
Plan  No.  2  of  1973,  aiM  for  ottisr  puiposss; 


HJ.  Res.  006.  A  Joint  rescdntkn  extending 
the  filing  date  ot  the  1974  Joint  Economic 
Committee  report. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o*clo<*  and  33  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  toe  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  March  II,  1974.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


BIr.  STAOOSBS:  Oommtttee  on  Interstate 
and  Ptoretgn  Commerce.  HJl.  3858.  A  bin  to 
amend  sections  101  and  902  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  Implement  the  Con- 
vention for  the  Suppression  of  Unlawful 
Seizure  of  Aircraft:  to  amend  title  XI  of 
such  act  to  authorize  the  President  to  sus- 
pend air  service  to  any  foreign  nation  which 
he  determines  Is  encouraging  aircraft  hi- 
jacking by  acting  tn  a  manner  Inconsistent 
with  the  Convention  t<x  the  Suppression 
of  Ulawful  Seliure  of  Aircraft;  and  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  <rf  Transportation  to 
suspend  the  operating  authority  of  foreign 
air  carriers  under  certain  circumstances; 
with  amendment  (Bept.  No.  98-885).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Oommtttee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONa.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communlcatians  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  r^erred  as  toUlcm^: 

a003.  A  lettsr  from,  the  Secretary  of  t^ 
Navy,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  progress 
of  the  Naval  Reserve  Offloezs  Training  Corps 
flight  Instruction  progrant  for  fiscal  year 
1973,  pursuant  to  10  U.SX:.  31 10(b);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Servtccs. 

3004.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting notice  cf  receipt  of  an  application  for 
a  loan  and  grant  from  the  Central  Nebraska 
Public  Power  and  Irrigation  District,  Hold- 
rege,  Nebr..  pursuant  to  section  10  of  the 
SmaU  Beclamatlon  Projects  Act  of  1966;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEBS  CW  PUB- 
LIC BIIJU3  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

*  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIH.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  prtnttng  and  reference  to  the  vcoptx 
calendar,  as  foEows: 

Mr.  DUIiSKI :  r^ranmt*±mm  qq  pogt  Office  and 
CtvU  Oorvlce.  Report  on  Unproved  manage- 
ment tn  the  nderal  Oovetmnent  (Rept.  No. 
)).  BefeiTSd  to  the  Cumuitttee  of  the 
of  tlie  Union. 
>  OB  Bides.  House 
pcovMkig  for  the 
.  A  MB  to  sxtend  and 
amsnd  ttie  Bsoseartary  aad  ascandary  Edu- 
cation Act  o(  1905.  and  for  other  purposes, 
(Bspt.  Nol  93-«ai).  Refored  to  the  House 
Calendar.    

ISr.  WALDZX:  Cammlttae  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service.  S.  3174.  An  act  to  amend 
the  civil  service  retirement  system  wltli  re- 
q>ect  to  the  definitions  of  widow  and 
widewei  (Rept.  No.  98-883) .  Referred  to  the 
Oommlttes  of  tlie  Whole  Hotne  on  the  State 
erth»milon. 

tit.  tflfUiTTOtt'.  ODBsmKtee  on  Aimed 
OhvIuss.  B.  STTOl  An  set  to  amend  diapisr 
S  of  Utte  37,  United  Stetes  Cods,  to  rsvlse 
ttas  ^Mdal  pay  atruBtov  islattBg  to  medl- 
eal  oAssrs  of  tite  iiiillHsiiil  iuli  i  ii;  with 
amendaaaai  (Bept.  Vo.  88-Mi).  Bef erred  to 
the  Oommtttos  of  the  Whoto  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Hr.  STAOGBBS:  Cowamitt—  en  Xntsrstate 
and  Foralgn  Commerce.  H.R.  UiOS.  A  btU  to 
amend  the  OontroUad  auhstanoas  Act  to  pro- 
vide tor  tbfl  roglsttattoa  of  practttloosn 
conducting  narooOe  traatooant  progcama. 
(Rept.  no.  9S-8M) .  Beferred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  tlis  WIi<^  House  on  tlie  State  of  tlis 
Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  claose  4  of  rule  xxn.  pi*Uc 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ANNUMZIO: 
HH    13313.  A  bill  to  extend  to  aU  un- 
Boarried  individuals  tlve  fuU  tax  benefits  of 
\nfnmm  ^aiittlag  uow  onjoysd  by   noarrlcd 
individuals  filing  Joint  returns;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ARENDS: 
HJt.  13313.  A  bill  to  autiiorlze  tbs  disposal 
of  mtlle  from  tha  National  stockpile  and 
the  supplemental  stoc^lle;  to  tb*  Conunit- 
tee  on  Armed  Stfvtoas. 

By  Mr.  BAFAUS  (for  Ki™'»*«»^  Mr.  Aa- 
MTos.  Mr.  bbotkbj.  of  Vlr^iaia.  Mr. 
Chappeu..  MX.  GoauKS  of  Texas,  Mr. 
DoMCAM.  Mr.  Foi-xoa.  Ifr.  Ooaautto, 
Ux.    HoBKn.    Ut.    Bamm.    Mr. 
KKKannc,  Mr.  MB.poaa.  Mr.  Boos- 
SELOT.  Mr.  WBmsinuBr.  Mr.  Young 
of  Alaska.  Mr.  Tooira  of  ncrlda) : 
BLR.  13314.  A  bfU  to  amend  asetton  1301 
of  title   la  of  tlie  United  States  Code  to 
iwpaii  psneltlsB  on  tt>e  aocsptanoe  of  m  bene- 
fit extorted  through  kldnaptog  and  on  as- 
sisting In  the  dtstrlbutkm  of  siieti  a  benefit; 
to  the  Oomnklttee  on  the  Jndlelexr. 
Bj  MC.  BBINKUET: 
nJL  13315.  A  bBl  to  amend  title  XI  of 
the  Social  Act  to  rei>eal  the  recently  added 
provlBton  for  the  estabttshment  of  Pnfts- 
skxial  Standards  Renew  Oiganteatlans  tore- 
view  sei*lt.es  cevered  tmder  therae^eere 
•ad  medicaid  piogiems;  to  ttie  Oonmttlee 
en  Ways  and  Msene. 

By  Mr.  BBOTHlUt  of  Novtli  csreltoe: 
JiJL  I391&  A  biB  to  m^iusi  a  tax  on  vtad- 
fau  proftts  by  psMduusis  of  eniile  oB;  to  ttie 
Conunltte  on  Ways  said  Msana. 

By  Mr.  DIUKJBBMI  (ftr  hmself.  Mr. 

Baeni..  Mr.  Beouiuif .  Mr.  Ftowaas. 

and  Mr.  HKHOce) : 

HR,  18317.  A  taUl  to  require  pes^nrt  appU- 

cants  to  swear  to  an  oatli  of  allaglanoe  to  the 

United  SUtes  as  a  oundltfcm  pisoadent  to 

helng  granted  a  passport;  to  tbe  committee 

on  Foreign  AffWffe. 

By  Mr.  BBHUnCAB: 

HJt.l8SI&  AbOltoBBieadllieSHianBaBt- 

Aet  to  provide  for  loane  to  assea  bnil- 

ness  concerns  affectad  bjr  tbe  t/mtgf  Aart- 

afs;    to  tBs  OBmiltt—  on  Banking  and 

Oesrency. 

By  Mr.  OILMAN: 
HJft.  13319.  A  biU  to  prohlMt  dtscrlmlna- 
tton  on  oeoount  of  sea  or  merttsl  stotus 
against  individuals  sseking  credit:   to  the 
Oommmlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  rr^rarr  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

BsAT)   (by  request) : 

HJt.  13330.  A  blU  to  eBBond  tbe  psovislons 

oC  tttle  ni  of  tbe  Fsdaral  Civil  Oebna*  Act 

of  IflSO.  as  amended;  to  the  Oomiatttee  on 

Aimed  Servf  ces. 


By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
HJL  I333I.  A  blU  to  amend  section  428(a) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  as 
amended,  and  section  2(a)  (7)  of  the  Emer- 
gency Insured  Student  Loan  Act  of  1969,  to 
better  assure  that  students  wSI  have  reason- 
able access  to  loans  to  meet  their  postsec- 
ondary  education  costs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  HEIiNa  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hab- 

aiNCTOH.  Mrs.   Boccs,  Mr.  Fbekzxx. 

and  Mr.  Lekmar)  : 

HJt.  13322.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Community 

K*-Anti>t    Health    Centers    Act   to    revise    the 

various  programs   of   assistance  authorized 

by  tbat  act  and  to  extend  It  to  the  fiscal 

year  197B;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 

and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Stkel- 
MAV,  and  Mr.  Prttcharo)  : 
HB.  13323.  A  bin  to  establish  a  National 
Center  for  the  Prevention  and  Control  of 
Rape  and  provide  financial  assistance  for  a 
research  and  demonstration  program  Into 
the  caxises,  consequences,  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  control  of  rape;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mt.  HELSTOSEI: 
HJt.  13324.  A  bUI  to  amend  tlUe  ZI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  jtrovlde  that  the 
remarriage  of  a  widow,  widower,  or  parent 
shall  not  terminate  his  or  her  entitlement 
to  widow's,  widower's,  or  parent'a  Insurance 
benefits  or  redxioe  the  amount  thereof;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

wTt  13325.  A  bm  to  amend  tttle  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  tndl- 
vld'jal  who  resides  with  and  m«<ntAina  a 
househcdd  for  another  person  or  persons 
(while  such  person  or  any  of  such  persons 
Is  employed  or  self-emplofyed)  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  performing  covwed  services  In 
Tnairttaining  such  bous^Mld  and  sbaU  be 
credited  sffcorrtlngly  for  benefit  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  13326.  A  bm  to  emMad  title  n  of  tbe 
Social  Secun^  Act  to  reduce  troaa  3a  to  5 
years  the  length  of  time  a  dlvoroed  woman's 
marriage  to  an  Insured  Indlvldusd  mnst  have 
lasted  to  (nder  for  her  to  quUCy  for  wtfe's 
or  vrldow^  bMiefits  on  his  waci  record;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Cleans, 

By  Ms.  HOLtZMAN  (for  herself.  Ur. 
Basaco.  and  Mr.  Wcii*F) : 
HR,  13337.  A  bm  to  isake  It  dear  tbat  the 
bonus  value  of  fbod  stomps  U  to  be  included 
In  tbe  *luild  bannless"  amount  guaranteed 
to  redplsnto  of  s<»M>TementaI  secnitty  in- 
come benefits  under  tbe  Social  Securt^ 
Amendments  of  1973.  eo  ee  to  asenre  that 
recipients  in  cash-out  Stotes  do  not  staffer 
ledoctUms  to  tbe  hen^lts  tbey  sctwaUy  le- 
oetve;  to  tbe  Oonunmee  on  ways  and  Means. 

ByMT.  KAZKIT: 
H.B.  1SS28.  A  bm  to  provide  tbat.  after 
January  1.  1974.  Memorial  Day  be  obeervod 
on  May  30  of  each  year  and  Veterans  Day  be 
observed  on  tbe  llth  of  November  of  each 
year,  to  the  Oommlttee  on.  the  Judiciary. 

By  BCr.  KTR08  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

COHKXi)  : 

w«  13328.  A  tarn  to  amend  tbe  Federal 
Food.  Drag,  and  Ooametle  Ad  to  tochide  a 
deflnltlatx  of  food  supplements,  and  ftar  other 
pmpoeea.  to  tbe  Oommlttee  on  intecatate 
and  Foreign  Conunezoe. 

By  Mr.  MATHXB  of  OeorKla  (tor  blm- 
sdf.  and  ME.  WSLSH) : 

HJt.  13330.  A  bin  to  problbit  tbe  exporta- 
tion, of  fertUten  fi«n  tlM  United  States  nntU 
tbe  Secretary  of  AgrlcBltaie  determines  tbat 
an  adequato  itftmrrttlr  sopply  of  fbrtUlasr 
exists;  to  tbe  Conunlttee  on.  Banking  and 
Cniiani^. 

By  Mr.  MAZZOU: 

HJL  ISSSL  A  MB  to  pos^iMaa  fbe  •■ee- 
tlveoen  of  certain  UJS.  district  court  ordera; 
to  tbe  Committee  aa  the  Jtidldaiy. 
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By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New 
liUnself,   1^.   HsuTosKi. 
CAi^rz,  Mr.  BOLAJTB,  Mr. 
Shoup.  Mr.  McDaos,  Mr 
Pennsylvania,     Mr. 
Thompson     of     New 
Matnx.  Mr.  Wow  Pat,  M 
Mr.  Cuotrm,  Mr.  Biestbi, 
of    Georgia,     Mrs 
WiuTE,    Mr.    RnEOLB,    Mr. 
Mr.  Tatson,  Mr.  Moaklei 
SKI.  and  Mr.  Ktros)  : 
HJt.   13332.  A  bUl   to  amend 

Property  and  Administrative 

1949,  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
ment  of  surpliia  real  property  to 
agencies  for  disposal,  and  for  othei  ,, 
to  the   Committee  on  Oovemme  it 
tlons. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN: 
RJl.  13333.  A  bUl  to  amend  title 
Older  Americana  Act  relating  to 
tlon  program  for  the  elderly  to  i., 
tliorlzatlon  of  appropriations,  and 
purposes:    to  the  Committee  on 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PETSKR: 
HJl.  13334.  A  bUl  to  amend  ^^^ 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1908 
aasure  that  students  will  have 
access  to  loans  to  meet  their  po..„ 
education  costs;  to  the  Commlttet 
cation  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROTBAL: 
HJt.  13330.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Revenue  Code  of  1984  to  Increase  _ 
than  9  cents  per  mile  the  standar 
allowance  which  may  be  used  In 
the  amount  of  the  deduction  alL_ 
penses  paid  or  incurred  for  the  o, 
an  automobile  in  connection  with 
tlon  of  servloea  to  a  charitable  o 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
By  Mr.  SHOUP: 
HJt.  13330.  A  bill  to  amend  . 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  to  h— 
Impoundment    of    highway    funds; 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HJi.  13337.  A  bill  to  amend  title 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  pro' 
all  Federal  retirement  and  similar 

be   disregarded   In  determining  

come  for  purposes  of  the  veterans 
laws,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
mlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New 
HJl.    13338.   A   bill   to   amend    th 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for 
for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
pblUa;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.   WHALEN: 
H.R.  13339.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe 
Social  Seciuity  Act  to  provide  that 
In    monthly    Insurance    benents 
(whether  occurring  by  reason  of  ^„ 
the  cost  of  living  or  enacted  by  la 
not  be  considered  as  annual  income 
poees  of  certain  other  beneflt  prog, 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  WHTTB  (for  hlmseU 

RUNKKLS)  : 

H.R.  18340.  A  bui  to  amend  sectlc 
title  13.  United  States  Code,  to  prt  r. 
the  transmittal  to  each  of  the  sever  1 
of  the  tabulation  of  population  of  t 
obtained  In  each  decennial  census 
•Ired  for  the  apportionment  or  d 
the  leglalaUve  body  cr  bodies  cf  ^ 
In  accordance  with,  and  subject  to 
proval  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerc* 
and  form  suggested  by  that  officer  o 
body  having  responsibility  for  leglsla  i 
portlonment  or  districting  of  the  SU 
tabulated,  and  for  other  purposes 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nUnota 

HR.  13341.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
equal  educational  oppcrtiuiltles  for 
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In  the  Nation's  elementary  and  aacondary 
schools;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  FORD  (for  himself.  Mr.  Land- 
CREiE,  Mrs.   Grasso,  Mr.  Thoicpson 
of   New   Jersey.    Mr.    Hawkins.    Mr. 
Lkhican,  Bfr.  O'Haba,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr. 
QoiE.   Mr.   TowELL   of   Nevada.    Mr. 
STEiGBa    of   Wisconsin.    Mr.    Exlem- 
BOKN.  and  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho )  : 
H.R.  13342.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Farm  Labor 
Contractor  Registration  Act  of  1963  by  ei- 
tendlng  Its  coverage  and  effectuating  its  en- 
forcement; to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  KINO: 
HJl.  13343.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19S4  to  permit  taxpayers  to 
utilize  the  deduction  for  personal  exemptions 
as  under  present  law  or  to  claim   a  credit 
against  tax  cf  $200  for  each  such  exemption; 
to  the  Committee  en  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  LEHMAN: 
HJl.  13344.  A  bill  to  provide  flnancUI  as- 
sistance to  the  SUtes  for  improved  educa- 
tions! service  for  handicapped  children;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
HR.  13346.  A  blU   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional Income  tax  exemption  to  a  taxpayer 
supnortlng  a  dependent  who  is  mentally  re- 
tarded;   to    the   Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
HR.  1334«.  A  bin  to  amend  tlUe  8,  United 
SUtes  Code,  with  respect  to  the  retirement 
of  certain  law  enforcement  and  flreflgbter 
personnel,  and   for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Offlee  and  ClvU  Service 
By  Mr.  METCALFE: 
HR.  13347.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  Airlines 
Mutual  Aid  Agreement:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr   PRICE  of  Texas: 
HR  13348  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
Stetes  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  disabil- 
ity compensation  for  disabled  veterans,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RANOEL: 
HR.  13349.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  support 
and  maintenance  furnished  to  a  handicapped 
child  under  the  age  of  18  who  Is  living  in 
another  person's  household  shall  not  con- 
stitute income  to  such  child  for  purposes  of 
determining  his  or  her  eligibility  for  supple, 
mental  security  Income  beneflU.  and  to  re- 
duce the  extent  to  which  such  support  and 
maintenance   constitutes   Income    for  such 
purpoees  In  any  other  case;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
HJl.  13860.  A  bUl  to  stimulate  and  to  In- 
crease  compeutlon  In  me  refining  sector  of 
the  petroleimi  industry;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
HJl.  13381.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  provide  for  the  use  of  excess  property 
by  certain  grantees;    to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 

By    Mr.    OWENS     (for    himself.    Ms. 
CaisHOLM.    Mr.    Heckles    of    West 
Virginia,  Ms.  Holtbman,  Mr.  PArmc, 
Ifr.  Rkes.  and  Mr.  Udall)  : 
HJl.  18882.  A  blU  to  provide  for  congres- 
sional reforms  and  to  strengthen  the  role 
of  Congress  as  a  coequal  branch  of  Oovem- 
ment. and  for  ether  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  STEELE: 
H.R.  13353.  A  blU  to  amend  tlUe  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from  12  to  8 
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months  the  minimum  duration  of  Illness  » 
Injury  which  may  qualify  an  Individual  i  m 
the  basis  of  disability)  for  supplemen'al 
security  Income  benefits;  to  the  Commltie* 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  13361.  A  blU  making  an  approprtt. 
tioT  to  Radio  Liberty  to  provide  for  InltUtliur 
broadcasting  m  Baltic  languages  into  oie 
Unlcn  of  Soviet  SocUllst  Itepublics;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
HR.  13358.  A  bill  to  revise  the  boundarv 
of  CabrlUo  National  Monument,  Calif  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJ.  Res.  932.  Joint  resolution   to  deslg. 
nate  the  first  week  In  AprU  of  this  year  as 
National  Boys'  Clubs  Week,"  to  the  Com- 
mitteo  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SIKE8  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Kemp)  : 
H.J.  Res.  933.  Joint  resolution  asking  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  declare 
the  fourth  Saturday  of  each  September  "Na- 
tional Hunting  and  Fishing  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS    (for  himself.  Mr. 
RocE«s,   and   Mr.   Devine)  : 
H.J.  Res.   934.  Joint  resolution   to  enable 
the  United  States  to  organize  and  hold  an 
International  conference  in  the  United  States 
m  fiscal  year  1974  and  authorize  an  appro- 
prtatlon  therefor;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  LENT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  442.  Conference  resolution  of- 
ferlnir   honorary   citlrenship   of   the   United 
States  to  Alexander  Solzhenltsyn  and  Andrey 
Sakharov;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HALEY: 
H.  Res.  969.  Resolution  to  amend  House 
Resolution  163  authorizing  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to  make  investi- 
gations into  any  matter  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.  Res.  9flO.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Hciue  that  the  Economic  StabUlzatlon 
Act  of  1970  should  not  be  extended  beyond 
Ito  present  expiration  date;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currepcy. 

By  Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland  (for  hlm- 
eelf.  Mr.  Fulton,  Mr.  wrtn.  Hf^ 
PaETEB.  Mr.  WoLPP,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr. 
Badillo.  Mrs.  Heckles  of  Maasachu- 
■etts,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Tatlos  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 

HiTNOATB.    Mr.    MOAKLET.    Mr.    ASDAB- 

Bo.  Mr.  Dtoos.  Mr.  GtroE,  Mr.  Pbppeb, 
Mr.    Matrib   of    OeorgU.    Mr.    Sab- 
banbs,    Mr.    DtmcAN,    Mr.    Abdnob. 
Mr.  Tro-ipson  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Mosa,   Mr.   Neozi.   Mr.   Bolano,  and 
Mrs.  BtTRKE  of  California) : 
H.  Res.  961.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce   to    conduct    an    InvestlgaUon    and 
study  of   the   importing.    Inventorying,   and 
dlqsoeition  of  crude  oU.  residual  fuel  oU,  and 
refined  petroleum  products;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland  (for  him- 
self.   Mr.    Hknns.   Mr.    Rotbai.,    Mr. 
MATBTrwaoa,     Mr.     DAinxLsoir.     Mr. 
AsHLBT.    Mr.    Albxandbb.    and   Mr. 
Rose)  : 
HJt.  082.  Resolution  to  authorise  the  Com- 
mittee on  IntersUte  and  Foreign  Commerce 
to  conduct  an  investigation  and  study  of  the 
importing,  inventorying,  and  disposition  of 
crude  oU,  residual  fuel  oil.  and  refined  pe- 
troleum  products;    to    the   Committee   oa 
Rules. 
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By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
H.  Res.  064.  Resolution  creating  a  standing 
Committee  on  the  Environment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  OWENS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ginw, 

Mr.  Hechlbb  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 

Won  Pat,  Mr.  Bapaus,  Mr.  Kma.  Mr. 

DxmcAN,  Mr.  Battmam,  Mr.  de  Lugo. 

Mr.  LoTT,  Mr.  Fbenzel,  Mr.  Jones  of 

North  Carolina.  Ms.  Schboedeb.  Mr. 

Cleveland,    Mr.    WHiTEHirBST,    Mr. 

RiECLE,  Mr.  Peppeb,  Mr.  Stitdds,  Mr. 

OuNTEB.  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  McKat,  Mr. 

Waldie,  Mr.  Ktbos,  Mr.  Ichobo,  and 

Mr.  Blatnik)  : 
H.  Res.  966.  He3olutlon  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  with  respect  to  the  allocation 
<tf  necessary  energy  sources  to  the  tourism 
industry;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  OWENS  (for  himseU.  Mr.  Rob. 
•  Mrs.  Boocs.  Mrs.  Hbcklbb  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Mr.  Lehman): 
H.    Res.    966.    Resolution    to   express   the 
sense  of  the  Hovae  with  respect  to  the  allo- 
cation  of  necessary  energy  sources  to  the 
tourism  Industry;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  LUJAN: 

HJl.  13356.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Gloria 
Chavez:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  8I8K: 

HJl.  13357.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Hlnck;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 

370.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  relative  to  student  fares  on 
airlines;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

399.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  Miro  Nobavec.  Franklin  Lakes,  KJ.,  rela- 
tive to  redress  of  grievances;  to  the  Com- 
mittee oa  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE— Thursday,  March  7,  1974 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Dewey  Bartlett, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  DX>.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  the 
love  which  "suffereth  long  and  is 
kind — doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly, 
seeketh  not  her  own.  Is  not  easily  pro- 
voked, thinketh  no  evil,  rejoiceth  not 
in  iniquity  but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth." 
Show  us  the  lesson  of  history  that  as 
with  men  so  it  is  with  nations  "whom 
the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth."  In  our 
time  of  discontent  and  confusion  may  we 
seek  to  understand  others  as  we  would 
be  imderstood  by  them.  May  we  trust 
those  who  repose  trust  In  us.  May  we 
seek  to  serve  rather  than  be  served. 
Above  all  else  may  we  have  faith  in  Thy 
providential  care  over  the  nation  which 
covenants  to  know  and  to  do  Thy  will. 
And  may  we  have  peace  in  our  souls  and 
be  at  peace  with  all  men. 

We  pray  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTINO  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
Will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastlamp). 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Pbesdent  pbo  tempobb, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  7,  1974. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties.  I  appoint  Hon.  Dbwbt 
Babtuctt,  a  Senator  from  the  State  oC 
Oklahoma,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

Jambb  O.  Kabtland, 
Preatdent  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 


the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wed- 
nesday, March  6, 1974.  be  dispensed  with. 
The  ACrriNO  president  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business.  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar  will  be  stated. 


THE  JUDICIARY 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Thomas  E.  Stagg. 
Jr.,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  VS.  district 
Judge  for  the  western  district  of  Lou- 
isiana. 

The  Acrrmo  president  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


department  OF  JUSTICE 

llie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  ncHninations  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  as  follows: 

Carla  Anderson  Hills,  of  California,  to  be 
an  assistant  attorney  general. 

Hoeea  M.  Ray,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  VJB. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  OF  MEDICINE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  simdry  nominations  in 
the  National  Library  of  Medicine. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
Unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEa^  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEa*T  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  distinguished  acting  mi- 
nority leader  desire  rec<«nition  at  this 
time?  

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No,  Mr.  President, 
thank  you. 


FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  the  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business.  8.  2747,  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

8.  2747.  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  to  Increase  the  minimum  wage 
rate  under  that  act,  to  expand  the  coverage 
of  the  act,  and  for  other  ptupoees. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
the  pending  question? 

■nie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t«n- 
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pore.  Tlie  questlco  Is  on  acreeli  i 

Tlaft-Dcinlnlck  amendment.  No 

Mr.    OBIPPIN.    Mr.    Pres 
much  time  remains  on  that? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT 
jMrcNo  time  has  been  used  so 
Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  President, 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
the  tfaae  be  charged  equally 
sides  on  the  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  The  clerk  wffl  can  the  roll 

The  second  assistant  legislature 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President.  I  _ 
knons  consent  that  the  order 
qoonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESHManr  . 
pore.  Without  objection.  It  is  so' 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  Is 
Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President, 
pending  business? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  , 
pore.  The  pending  question  is  on 
to  the  amendment  <a  the 
Ohio,  amendment  No.  M5. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I 
fered  this  amendment  to  the  _ 
we  bill  relating  to  the  matter 
ting  pay  for  Members  of  the  Sen 
Members  of  the  House.  This,  of 
la  the  same  ralKieet  generally 
ddiated   yesterday   when    «e   . 
Commission's    recommendation 
us  which  was  disapproved  by  the 
resulting  in  no  infTfases.  a  positioi 
I  supported. 

I  would  explain  procedurally 
was  Impossible  under  the 
which  the  Commission 
came  to  the  Senate   to 

amendment  I  have  now  , 

the  minimum  wage  bill  on  the  > 
slon's  recommendation  beeatne  _. 
faet  tbmt  it  would  have  eonafettvt  d 
islatioa  In  the  form  the  amendi 
dimwa.  and  I  think  the  necessan 
and  legislation  is  not  permitted 
added  to  a  Commission  rec< 
of    that   kind    under    the 
statute 

Therefore.  I  am  offering  the 
ment  today.  I  bHleve  that  the 
should  have  an  opportunity  to 
its  general  opinion   upon  the 
The  effect  at  the  adaptfon  of  the 
ment  woukl  be  to  ellmbmte 
Onmnilsskm  the  luueedure  for 
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setting  of  Members  of  the  Senai  s 
the  Boose  and  leaire  the  matter 
ting   the   salaries   of   the   Seut 
House  Members  entirely   up  to 
bodies  by  independent  legislation. 
Mr.  PtmUeal,  the  Federal  «^^, 
of  1967  provides  that  the  Wace  CO 
sion  has  Jurisdiction  over  all  the 
salaries  including  0\ntf^  of 
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Congress.  The  amendment  would 
the  Commission  authority  over 
slonal  salaries. 

_The  distinguished  chairman 
committee  on  Post  Office  and  C 
ice,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  ,«^ 
O**)  is  on  the  floor  with  us  toda 
the  committee  oaa  expressed  itc 
reporting  kgislatloo  which  e 
thepay  raise  given  Members  of  ««, 
gresa  by  tbe  President's  pm|M>m 


I  believe  congressional  eainH^g 
been  hidden  In  other  legislation  o, 
sort  for  too  long.  I  feel  when  the 
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ate or  the  House,  for  that  matter,  feels 
that  a  raise  in  salary  is  necessary  and 
deserved  that  this  question  dionld  be  de- 
bated openly  as  any  other  legislation  and 
not  resolved  In  a  closed  committee  room, 
screened  from  the  public. 

The  back-door  approach  to  rf^aitiig 
with  congressional  salaries  is  at  best 
imwise  when  public  confidence  and  trust 
in  Government  is  at  an  alltime  low. 

Perhaps  if  all  the  facts  were  bared, 
congressional  salary  Increases  would  not 
have  to  be  passed  up  out  of  fear  of 
retribution  by  voters  and  could  be  legis- 
lated when  Justified  and  necessary,  based 
on  the  cost  of  living.  We  must  be  open 
and  candid  with  the  people. 

When  I  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  opposed  congressional 
pay  raises  and  the  Commission  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  raising  such 
salaries.  On  March  11,  1M9.  after  having 
studied  that  matter  further.  I  introduced 
leglslaUon  in  the  House  to  rescind  the 
pay  Increases  for  Members  of  Congress 
and  other  Federal  officials  pursuant  to 
Presidental  rernmmPTi^atlons  in  the 
budget  for  the  1970  fiscal  year,  and  to 
abolish  the  quadrennial  Commission  on 
Executive,  Legislative  and  Judicial  Scda- 
ries. 

I  continue  to  have  the  feeling  that  the 
Wage  Commission  is  an  Inappropriate 
method  to  determine  pay  raises  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  In  addition,  with  the 
:;piraling  inflation  and  the  effect  It  is 
having  on  our  economy,  I  beUeve  It  would 
be  unwise  and  show  a  poor  example  for 
Members  of  Congress  to  receive  large  pay 
raises  at  a  time  when  we  are  asking  the 
people  of  this  country,  our  constituents 
to  Ughten  their  belts.  This  amendment 
would  preclude  the  possibility  of  quiet 
back-door  raises  for  Congress. 

I  do  think  that  those  employees  who 
are  on  the  Federal  payroU  should  be  paid 
fairly  and  we  should  have  the  courage 
to  say  so.  A  pay  raise  for  other  Federal 
employees  is  fahr  in  view  of  the  taicrease 
in  the  cost  of  living,  and  I  have  sup- 
ported it,  in  order  to  keep  first-class 
people  in  Government  service.  I  have  not 
supported  congressional  pay  raises  in  the 
past,  which  seemed  to  me  excessive  and 
adopted  by  a  procedure  of  which  I  could 
notapmove. 

Mr.  President.  I  fed  we  have  had  an 
assurance  to  a  degree  from  the  dlstin- 
gulabed  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
this  whole  matter  of  the  Salary  Commis- 
sion Is  going  to  be  considered  in  commit- 
tee this  year. 

I  have  taken  that  into  account  in  still 
pressing  this  amendment.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming,  chair- 
man of  the  omunittee,  has  indicated  that 
he  wants  to  have  hearings  and  hear  any 
proposals.  I  have  a  bOl,  Incidentally,  in 
the  same  form  as  the  amendment  that  Is 
pending,  and  which  presmnably  would 
be  heard  hi  the  Senator's  hearings  In  the 
committee  on  this  subject. 

However,  in  view  of  what  is  the  cur- 
rent crisis,  not  so  much  insofar  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  ccncerned,  but  inso- 
far as  the  other  salaries  that  were  de- 
feated yesterday  are  concerned.  I  won- 
der if  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  move 
more  expeditiously  than  that  and  see  if 
we  cannot  speed  up  the  procedure  of  get- 
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ting  a  fair  consideration,  other  than  for 
Members  of  Congress  and  having  a  direct 
consideration  of  Members  of  Congress 

I  especially  feel  that  action  taken  at 
this  time  on  this  amendment,  if  it  should 
be  favorable,  would  be  very  helpful  in 
giving  the  committee  an  faKllcation  of 
the  direction  In  which  the  Senate  feels 
we  ought  to  go  insofar  as  whether  we 
should  continue  a  Commission  approach 
or  go  back  to  a  direct  legislative  approach 
as  to  senatorial  and  congressional 
salaries. 

I  wonder  whether  the  distinguished 
chairman  would  comment  on  what  his 
feelings  would  be  in  that  respect,  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  a  helpful  thing  to 
have  a  vote  on  the  amendment  at  this 
time. 
I  will  yield  to  the  Senator. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
delii^ted   to   respond   to  my   colleague 
from  Ohio,  and  in  this  way:  First  of  all, 
the  legislation  that  is  now  on  the  books 
the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967,  was  not 
designed  to  sneak  by  or  exclude  Con- 
gress, but  to  leave  a  congressional  option 
specifically  in  the  law,  and,  as  the  dialog 
and  the  colloquy  in  this  body  of  the  last 
several  days  would  clearly  reveal,  this 
was  an  option  of  disallowance.  This  was 
the  relevant  option  that  has  been  al- 
lowed, permitting  congressional  discus- 
ston  and  disclosure  of  all  positions  and 
points  of  view.  Not  only  was  there  no 
attempt  to  hide:  if  anythhig,  the  eon- 
gresskmal  thoughts  were  flaunted  in  very 
sharp  rhetoric  sometimes,  and  they  were 
thoroughly  aired. 

The  effect  of  our  extended  discussion 
of  this  point  m  the  past  few  days  made 
tt  very  clear  that  the  Congress  may  dls- 
aiH>rove  of  the  existing  law,  at  least  at 
this  time,  but  probably  that  view  means 
either  the  dismantling  ef  tbe  law  or  the 
redirecting  of  It.  We  do  not  know  which. 
The  point  Is,  as  a  result  oi  yesterday's 
vote,  the  Senator  was  here.  I  thhik.  when 
I  made  the  commitment  to  tUs  body,  as 
dbalrman  of  the  committee;  sod  ace- 
onded  by  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee.  The  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fowc),  that  as  a  result  at 
this  action,  we  would  lay  this  matter  out 
In  detail  before  committee  hf»i^ings  m. 
eluding  hearings  on  the  bin  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  introduced,  as 
one  of  those  being  considered  by  the 
committee. 

Simply  as  a  matter  of  orderty  pro- 
cedure, I  would  hope  that  the  Senator 
would  agree  to  respect  the  committee's 
responsibilities  in  that  dlreetian,  became 
we  are  going  at  it  no-holds-barred  on  the 
whole  front  that  this  problem  now 
presents  to  us. 

But  in  particular  as  to  the  Senator's 
last  suggestion.  In  other  words,  the 
equity,  on  some  short-term  action,  at 
least  in  regard  to  those  other  than  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  we  have  Ukewise  fol- 
lowed up  on  the  suggestion  made  in  this 
body  yesterday  by  the  majority  leader 
that  perhaps  this  Is  the  ttms;  now.  In 
open  and  aboveboard  legislatian.  to  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments, and  whether  such  adjustments 
would  apply  also  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress is  what  we  have  to  thrash  out.  We 
do  not  know,  but  we  are  committed  to 
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bringing  something  back  to  this  body  in 
the  cost-of-living  realm,  to  relieve  the 
compression  that  exists  now  for  so  many 
of  the  administrators  in  the  Federal 
Btructure,  and  we  are  determined  to  re- 
port back  to  this  body  some  IeIiuI  of  rec- 
ommendation, after  some  shorter  period, 
in  the  matter  of  a  very  few  weeks. 

My  guess  is  that  it  would  be  no  later 
than  the  middle  of  April,  perhaps  by  the 
end  of  March,  if  we  can  get  all  relevant 
people  to  address  themselves  to  the 
problem. 

We  have  drafted  such  a  measure  and 
Introduced  it,  but  this  subject  is  very 
complex.  That  sort  of  legislation  should 
not  be  reported  out  of  committee  without 
due  deliberation.  I  think  we  ought  to  sort 
it  out  on  a  short-range,  cost-of-living 
approach,  and  then  the  committee  would 
decide  through  the  will  of  this  body, 
whether  we  ought  to  also  Include  the 
Members  of  Congress  as  well  as  the  Fed- 
eral employees  at  the  top  administrative 
levels. 

Frankly,  this  morning  I  do  not  have 
the  specifics  to  submit,  but  I  do  make  the 
pledge,  which  I  renew  again,  that  there 
will  be  no  delay  on  this  aspect  of  it. 

On  the  broader  aspect  of  how  we  re- 
structure the  whole  system  and  whether 
or  not  it  Includes  a  pay  commission  or 
some  Idnd  of  pay  commissicHi,  and  sepa- 
rating Congress  from  it,  I  think  before 
we  dismantle  the  pay  commission  pro- 
cedure we  ought  to  use  the  expertise 
which  a  commission  can  provide  at  this 
time,  and  which  we  are  writing  the  Pres- 
ident to  request,  to  submit  the  best  of  its 
findings  on  a  much  broader  basis,  on  the 
complexities  of  the  problem,  rather  than 
dismantle  the  commission  idea  with  leg- 
islation now.  we  would  like  to  tap  their 
brains  and  see  what  they  have. 

That  is  the  real  reason  why  I  would 
hope  the  Seiuitor  from  Ohio  might  be 
willing  to  accept  this  personal  pledge 
from  the  chairman  of  the  committee: 
that  that  is  the  only  reason  for  not  acting 
upon  it  today:  that  we  would  like  an  hon- 
est opportunity  to  approach  this  matter 
from  all  directions  and  see  if  we  cannot 
come  up  with  a  new  and  constructive 
and  responsible  approach  to  this  much 
broader  question. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
distingxiished  chairman  for  his  com- 
ments. I  find  myself  somewhat  reassured 
by  the  time  frame  the  chairman  is  dis- 
cussing. When  I  first  heard  it  discussed. 
I  thought  it  was  in  the  time  frame  of  1 
year,  but  now  he  is  talking  about  a  few 
months  or 

Mr.  McGEE.  A  few  weeks. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Or  a  few  weeks. 

I  had  talked  to  some  of  these  men  who 
would  be  involved,  and  their  families. 
Frankly,  we  are  extremely  likely  to  lose 
some  valuable  men  in  the  Federal  Estab- 
lishment, in  the  scientific  areas  partic- 
ularly, experts  who  are  working  in  the 
Federal  Establishment  at  a  real  sacrifice, 
who  were  hoping  they  might  get  some 
fair  and  compsirable  consideration  as  to 
what  they  would  receive  outside. 

Also,  In  the  field  of  the  Judiciary,  we 
had  discussions  as  to  men  actually  turn- 
ing down  the  opportunity  to  become  U.S. 
district  Judges  simply  because  the  pay 
scale  is  not  comparable  and  is  not  ade- 


quate and  is  not  satisfactory  to  them  and 
their  standards  of  living  as  far  as  sup- 
porting their  families  is  concerned. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  Important  to  the 
Government  as  a  whole  that  prompt  ac- 
tion be  taken  to  reconsider  this  entire 
area. 

Frankly,  I  am  very,  very  dubious  as  to 
whether  the  commission  approach,  inso- 
far as  Congress  is  concerned,  is  going  to 
be  helpful  in  that.  The  tying  together  of 
the  two  particularly  is  unfortunate,  in 
my  opinion. 

I  do  not  like  the  commission  approach 
tmyway.  It  ought  to  be  a  different  com- 
mission. This  recommendation  includ- 
ing the  other  salaries  tend:  to  obscure 
the  thing  we  are  trying  to  do.  I  think 
it  is  impossible  to  do.  However,  to  give 
that  appearance  is  particularly  unfor- 
tunate. 

The  impact  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
try  to  take  that  away. 

Certainly  it  is  true  that  it  has  been 
debated  here  on  the  floor  and  there  will 
always  be  a  debate  on  the  matter  «/hen 
it  comes  up.  It  is  also  true,  as  the  ex- 
perience in  the  last  2  or  3  days  will  show, 
that  it  taket  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Senate  to  disapprove  a  pay  recommenda- 
tion coming  from  the  commissicm. 

I  cannot  think  of  anything  much  sil- 
lier than  the  situation  we  might  find  our- 
selves in  where  a  pay  raise  would  go  into 
effect  when  a  majority  of  the  Members 
voted  against  it,  but  not  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Senate. 

I  think  the  committee  ought  to  take 
that  into  consideration.  Another  factor 
that  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
is  that  outside  of  here  there  have  been 
discussions  and  concern  expressed,  and 
very  properly  so.  I  think  that  I  have 
Joined  some  of  it  myself.  Concern  has 
been  expressed  that  the  Congress  tended 
to  give  away  power  to  the  President  or 
that  the  executive  usurped  the  power  of 
the  Congress. 

Why  in  the  world  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  should  have  anything 
to  do  with  setting  the  salaries  of  Con- 
gress I  cannot  see. 

The  fact  that  we  have  a  commission  to 
set  up  the  salaries  of  other  officials  is 
proper.  However,  why  should  we  bring 
the  President  into  it?  It  seems  to  me  that 
is  wholly  extraneous  and  contrary  to  the 
principle  of  the  separation  of  powers. 
I  hope  that  the  commission  will  concur 
when  it  considers  this  matter  in  the 
belief  that  the  President  really  should 
not  be  involved  in  this  entire  area. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
to  jrield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  say  that  I  fully  agree  with  the 
statement  which  the  Senator  made. 
After  all,  we  make  much  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  different  branches  of  the 
Government.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
President  should  have  the  Job  of  propos- 
ing what  salaries  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  should  receive.  I  think  that  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  ought  to  decide 
that  for  themselves.  And  I  believe  that 
it  was  Intended  to  be  that  way. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
tmderstandlng  throughout  the  country 


regarding  the  proposed  Increase  In  con- 
gressional salaries  this  year.  I  have  read 
articles,  columns,  editorials,  and  news- 
stories  indicating  that  Congress  was  try- 
ing to  grab  a  sizable  Increase  in  pay  for 
the  Members  of  the  Congress.  Congress 
has  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  in- 
crease was  proposed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  And  I  suppose  that 
the  record  has  been  made  complete  now 
to  establish  that  Congress  turned  down  a 
proposal.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Congress  never  did 
ask  for  it  and  did  not  seek  it. 

I  want  to  ssdsjhat  I  may  differ  with 
my  distinguishef  friend,  the  Senator 
frcm  Ohio,  In  one  respect.  That  relates, 
if  I  understood  the  Senator  correctly,  to 
the  matter  of  giving  a  pay  increase  to 
the  other  people  in  Government.  I  do 
not  think  that  we  should  give  it  to  them. 
I  am  not  including  the  lower  levels  of  the 
civil  service  employees.  I  beUeve  that 
they  get  a  cost-of-living  increase  auto- 
matically. I  think  that  all  of  those  em- 
ployed by  the  Government  may  be  en- 
titled to  a  cost-of-living  increiise  as  the 
cost  of  living  increases  yearly,  or  when- 
ever it  may  be.  However,  a  lot  has  been 
said  about  this. 

I  have  had  good  friends  of  mine  call 
me  from  my  State  and  say  that  we  need 
to  pay  these  Judges  more  because  they 
can  make  a  whole  lot  more  outside.  I 
imagine  that  a  good  many  Members  of 
the  Congress  could  make  more  money 
outside  of  Congress  than  they  could 
make  here.  However,  somehow  or  other 
a  lot  of  people  seem  willing  to  make  a 
sacrifice  and  to  seek  election  to  the 
House  or  Senate.  No  conslderati(»i  is 
given  to  them  on  the  ground  that  they 
can  make  more  money  outside. 

I  Imaghie  that  the  average  Judge  could 
make  more  money  any  time  practicing 
law  than  he  could  make  by  being  a  Judge. 
However,  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  office. 

Most  lawyers  would  gladly  be  a  Judge. 
I  have  known  Members  of  this  body  who 
left  in  order  to  become  a  Judge.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. It  is  not  a  matter  of  the  amount 
of  money  one  gets  or  whether  he  could 
make  more  doing  something  else  or  not. 
It  is  a  matter  of  getting  adequate  pay 
for  the  Job  a  man  is  doing,  pay  in  line 
with  other  employees  outside  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

I  have  never  understood  why  this  Is.  I 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
is  an  expert  on  this  matter.  However,  I 
have  never  understood  ^rtiy  the  higher 
IMdd  congressional  employees  had  a  cer- 
tain tie-in  with  executive  employees  in 
the  executive  department. 

I  remember  that  a  couple  of  years  ago 
we  could  not  pay  our  administrative  as- 
sistants the  amount  of  money  that  the 
payroll  of  the  Senate  and  Congress  pro- 
vided because  there  were  executive  em- 
ployees downtown  who  had  not  gotten 
a  raise.  We  had  to  wait  until  they  got  a 
raise  before  we  could  act.  I  have  never 
understood  why  the  legislative  employees 
are  tied  together  with  the  executive  em- 
ployees. 

I  notice  in  the  proposal  for  a  pay  raise 
that  the  executive  employees  were  going 
to  get  a  substantial  raise.  And  the  cry 
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Is  raised  that  these  employees  wll  leave 
if  they  do  not  fet  a  raise.  I  do  not  te!leve 
that  we  have  had  many  leave,  ar  il  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  can  expect  t9  have 
many  leave. 

I  hope  that  the  chalnnan  of  thi  com 
mittee  that  has  Jurisdiction  ovi  r  this 
matter  will  consider  It  further.  Th  com 
mittee  that  has  iurlsdlction  ovc  r  this 
matter  has  done  a  wonderful  jol  with 
this.  I  think  that  the  proposal  m  ide  in 
the  Senate  for  disposing  of  this  mi  tter  is 
a  good,  sensible  solution  that  she  ild  be 
accepted.  I  know  that  he  and  hli  com- 
mittee will  work  this  out.  Howev  tr,  we 
ought  to  keep  it  on  an  establish!  1  keel 
and  work  It  out  together  and  no  work 
It  out  group  by  group. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  tha  ik  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  for  his  rei  narks. 
I  think  there  Is  one  thine  that   hould 
be  made  dear  with  regard  to  his  rei  latks. 
I  did  not  mean  to  Imply  that  I  tl  9ught 
this  would  cover  the  financial  in*  oitlve 
to  attract  people  into  Qovemmeni  serv- 
ice. I  think  there  is  a  real  dange  -  that 
we  will  lose  some  of  those  people  i  I  they 
believe  that  the  pay  is  not  adeqi  ate.  I 
bellev«  that  at  least  they  ought  to  be 
able  to  make  as  much  as  they  would  make 
if  they  were  not  In  the  Oovemmen  aerv- 
Ice. 
That  Is  aU  that  I  meant  to  Inf  ei 
Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  w:  1  the 
Senator  yield 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  raises  two  or  three 
poinU.  and  it  might  be  helpful  if  wi  were 
to  spell  them  out  a  little  further  lefore 
«e  pick  on  the  President  prematui  ily  or 
exceaahrely  or  wrongly  on  this  qu(  ttkm. 
The  law  was  put  together  by  Cor  sress. 
Congress  drafted  the  legislation.  Tl  e  ba- 
sic motivation  for  it  came  froi  i  the 
House,  and  the  Senate  comniitte«  eon- 
currad  in  it.  The  reason  that  the  *resl- 
dent  was  put  at  the  helm  of  this  wa  i  that 
this  oolnckle*  with  the  responslbil  ty  of 
the  administration  to  submit  a  bud  ;et  to 
the  Congress.  The  salaries  becon  e  an 
Integral  part  of  the  budget  preaoit  itlon. 
Secimd.  somebo<^  had  to  take  tti  i  ini- 
tiative to  put  this  together.  And  o  a  the 
Pay  Commission  to  be  appointed  t  7  the 
President  every  4  years,  the  Prei  Ident 
himself  was  required  to  appoint  three 
from  outside  Oovemment  from  th  pri- 
vate sector,  from  which  three  the  <  fiair- 
man  of  the  ^offimlsslftn  would  con  e. 

Then  the  Congresa  was  to  appohi ;  two 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and  two  ci  the 
part  of  the  Ho«ae.  and  the  Chief  Ji  stice 
would  appoint  two  more  on  the  pi  rt  ot 
the  court. 

That  was  the  dlstrlbutlfm  that  Zoa- 
gress  envisaged.  It  was  not  to  hav  :  the 
President  stise  the  baD  and  ma  w1  h  it. 
but  the  commission  was  given  a  resp  msi- 
billty.  and  the  offlce  of  the  Preslden  was 
simply  the  medium  for  making  it  o  lera- 
Uooal  and  putting  It  together,  and  then 
it  was  only  to  make  a  recommendi  tion. 
In  1909.  when  this  commlssian  lade 
its  recommendation.  Congress  work  d  its 
wm  on  It.  The  recommendation  at  that 
time  was  that  the  President  get  $20  .000, 
that  the  Vice  President  get  $02,500  that 
the  cabtnet  members  get  ieo.000.thi  ;the 
Members  of  Congress  get  $50,000,  and 
so  on.  But  Congreas  In  Its  wtedo  a— I 


think  wrongly,  but  that  is  only  one  man'k 
vote— decided  $50,000  was  not  the  right 
spread.  We  decided  Congress  ought  to  get 
only  $42,500.  whUe  the  Cabinet  got 
$00,000.  But  that  was  the  result,  and  Con- 
gress had  a  free  hand  in  making  the 
determination  or  rejecting  the  whole 
thing. 

80.  while  I  am  not  always  a  spokesman 
for  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovem- 
ment, I  do  think  that  ought  to  be  spread 
on  the  RscoRo  as  the  setting  and  the 
perspective  which  accompanies  and  sur- 
rounds this  problem  we  are  talking  about 
here  today. 

The  other  point  that  was  raised  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama  had 
to  do  with  the  oCQces  that  we  are  talking 
about,  and  how  we  ought  to  approach 
them.  We  all  know  that  we  could  find 
thousands  of  individuals  in  each  of  our 
home  States  who  would  be  delighted  to 
come  here  and  serve  in  the  Senate  at 
$42,500,  or  $30,000.  or  $22,500.  or  $15,000. 
That  not  only  demeans  the  ofiQce,  it 
really  is  not  the  point. 

The  point  is,  given  what  has  hap- 
pened in  our  country's  economy,  what 
happens  to  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice  President  and  the  cabinet?  What 
happens  in  the  relative  sectors  of 
economic  incentive,  as  it  were?  How  do 
you  structure  a  Federal  pay  system  so 
that  it  comports  at  least  in  a  respect- 
able way  with  the  private  sector?  Because 
imder  our  philosophy,  our  economics, 
capitalism  and  the  capitalist  incentive, 
there  is  a  great  deal  attached  to  the 
integrity  of  an  offlce  in  proportion  to  its 
pay.  That  is  why  those  with  greater  re- 
sponsibility receive  more. 

If  we  do  not  think  that  Congress  really 
is  encumbered  with  that  kind  of  respon- 
sibility, or  we  think  Congress  should  not 
be.  then  we  ought  to  say  that,  and  let  us 
put  the  Congress  down  to  part  time,  a 
few  weeks  a  year  or  whatever  It  may  be. 
and  pay  them  accordingly,  and  let  the 
President  nm  the  Government.  He  is  paid 
$200,000  a  year.  He  is  the  only  one  who 
has  a  chance  of  competing  with  the  I2th 
vice  president  of  General  Motors.  He  is 
the  only  one  who  approaches  the  salary 
structure  of  the  subservants  beneath  the 
head  of  General  Motors. 

If  that  is  our  Intent,  then  we  ought  to 
give  the  President  more  power.  What  I 
am  saying  is.  we  ought  to  get  ourselva 
out  of  this  as  ladividnab  and  decide  what 
the  offlce  of  XJB.  Senator  ought  to  be 
structured  at  in  the  pay  taicentive  hier- 
archy under  the  American  system.  That 
ought  to  comrwrt  with  ova  role  in  the 
world:  It  ought  to  comport  with  our 
budget  fespooslbilltles  with  a  $300-bfl- 
llon-a-year  budget,  which  we  are  required 
to  sort  tlHPough  and  hopef^illy  make  wise 
Judgments  on;  it  ought  to  comport  with 
a  n  trillion  ONP.  with  a  Government  on 
whoee  shoulders  rests  the  fate  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  for  better  or  worse, 
even  as  we  make  an  Incidental  decision  tix 
these  times. 

I  wish  we  eotdd  take  Senator  Tatt, 
Senator  BeiaaauM,  and  Senator  McOn 
oat  of  this  consideration,  and  look  at  the 
ofBce  of  n.6  Senator  and  at  the  reapon- 
slbilltles  of  the  grades  16, 17.  and  18  ad- 
ministrators. I  could  give  a  vety  long  list 
of  examples.  I  do  not  want  to  embarrass 


ttie  Individuals  who  are  in  these  roles,  but 
I  visited  with  a  man  yesterday,  at  my  re- 
quest, who  has  probably  saved  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  several  billion  dol- 
lars because  he  rides  herd,  as  a  high-level 
administrator  in  the  professional  realm, 
on  the  expenditure  of  public  funds.  He  is' 
now  being  lured  away  because  of  the  ceil- 
ing that  has  been  hit  in  his  case:  he  is 
receiving  $36,000,  because  that  is  the 
celling  set  for  level  V  of  such  admlnstra- 
tive  employees. 

Another  one  I  could  mention  has  like- 
wise saved  the  taxpayers  billions  of  dol- 
lars; his  resp<msiblUty  has  been  to  try 
to  systematise  and  keep  responsible  the 
pay  grades,  and  not  to  have  them  run 
away  disproportionately  from  all  the 
others. 

I  could  tell  you  that  story  on  and  on 
and  on.  That  is  why  there  is  real  point 
to  this  Senator's  suggestion  that  we  have 
got  to  do  something  without  delay,  and 
I  have  committed  him  to  make  an  effort 
to  do  that,  so  that  we  can  adjust  that 
fix  on  the  $36,000,  to  make  it  possible  for 
that  responsibility  to  be  measured  in 
more  realistic  economic  terms. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  McOEE.  As  we  do  that,  and  we 
must  do  it.  that  likewise  means  that  we 
are  going  to  be  faced  with  the  problem 
of  the  equities  in  that  adjustment  vis-a- 
vis  the  Members  of  Congress.  But  I  must 
agree  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
ought  to  have  a  straight,  head-on  crack 
at  all  this,  in  order  to  measure  their  own 
status.  I  think  that  is  very  important. 

Mr.  TAPT.  If  the  Senator  wiD  yield,  1 
gather  that  the  Senator  does  not  feel  :t 
would  be  helpfiil  to  him  or  the  committee 
to  have  a  vote  by  the  Senate  at  this  time 
on  the  basic  question  of  whether  or  not 
they  feel  senatorial  and  congressional 
salaries  should  be  set  under  the  commis- 
sion or  not? 

Mr.  McOEB.  Wdl.  In  general,  I  think 
we  had  a  very  ringing  notification  on 
that  in  the  votes  yesterday.  I  think  if 
we  want  to  change  actual  legl^tion 
that  the  committee  reported  out  in  an- 
other year.  In  1967,  we  would  like  a  crack 
at  doing  it  in  or  modifying  It  along  the 
lines  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
or  whatever  else  it  may  be;  we  would  Kke 
to  have  that  in  the  markup  as  one  of  the 
legislative  options,  as  well  as  the  Sena- 
tor^ bai  that  he  has  faitroduced.  which  is 
to  committee  right  now.  and  a  whole 
parcel  of  other  measines.  each  deshtned 
to  do  something  about  this,  to  achieve 
greater  wisdom  In  how  it  comes  about. 
We  would  like  the  opportunity,  no  hrtds 
barred,  to  try  to  go  at  It  as  respmelbly 
as  we  can. 

Mr.  TAFT.  If  the  Senator  wBl  yield 
further.  I  am  not  sure  I  agree  with  the 
Senator,  but  I  highly  reqieet  his  com- 
mittee's responelbflttles  and  problems, 
and  as  I  said,  while  I  am  not  sure  It  would 
not  be  helpfU  to  have  a  vote,  it  is  true, 
I  recognise,  of  course,  that  the  amend- 
ment which  I  have  offered  here  this 
morning  could  be  offered,  probably,  on 
another  piece  of  legislation  as  the  sched- 
ule procresses,  and  we  can  keep  It  as  an 
escape  valve  In  that  direction.  In  view 
of  the  chairman's  request  and  exprea- 
sion  of  desire,  at  this  time  I  would  wlth- 
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dz»w  my  amendment  and  hope  that  we 
can  aee  prompt  actkxi  by  the  committee 
on  thesiihjeet. 

Mr.  McOEE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  conskleration  oa  that  score.  I  also 
wish  to  expaees  genuine  appredation  for 
his  making  it  poasibie  to  bring  oat  these 
several  faoete.  that  we  may  spread  them 
cm  the  ledBlative  record,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide further  background  from  which  Qie 
committee  will  be  better  able  to  proceed 
as  it  ddlba'ates  on  the  question. 

Mr.  TAFT.  One  thing  is  abundantly 
clear,  and  that  is  that  the  commission 
proposal  has  not  worked.  I  hope  the  com- 
mittee will  be  able  to  come  up  with  scHoe- 
thlng  that  will  work.  We  have  a  problem 
on  our  hands. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  the  amend- 
ments       

Hie  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  is  withdrawn.  The 
bUl  is  open  to  further  amendment  Are 
there  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  qnorimi.  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged. 

TtMt  ACTTHHQ  FBSSIDeNT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
therolL 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  tlie  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PBESnHNO  OFTICER  <Mr. 
Cbilzs)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  iqi  my 
printed  amendment  No.  IMS  and  ask  that 
It  be  read. 

The  PBE8IDINO  OFFICEB.  The 
amendment  will  be  ^ated. 

The  legtelative clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  pag*  4fB.  Unre  11.  bsglnnlng  wltb  the 
wocd  "TIM"  strtktt  out  throv^h  ttM  potlod  on 
Una  17  and  In— »  In  lieu  ttaereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Tlie  Secretary  of  laJoar,  and  ttte 
Secretaiy  of  Oommeroe.  anil  Vb»  Councn  of 
BcoBODilc  AdileuiB  BtxBll  each  eondnct  stiid- 
tea  OB  ttie  eoowwle  effect  of  aBteDdmeBts 
to  VbM  act  whieb  Incraa—  wi>eraee  of  woric- 
ec^  aaodUy  or  refiaal  •xonptlans.  or  Increase 
XbM  mialamm  wage.  Sueti  etudlee  sbaU  be 
torwaxvled  to  the  Oongrew  befloM  any  cbaage 
In  tbe  Fair  X.abor  Standards  Act  Is 
adopted.**. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  PresMent.  this  Is  a 
rather  simple  amendment.  It  would 
ntx^  require  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Oommeree.  and 
the  Ooifficfl  of  Economic  Advisers  shall 
each  conduct  studies  on  the  economic 
effect  of  amendmrntB  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  so  as  to  permit  the  oon- 
^deratlon  by  Congress  of  such  studies 
before  any  chance  In  the  act  could  be 
adopted. 

Ttie  amendment  would  permit  Con- 
gress U>  act  upon  the  expertise  of  these 
Federal  agencies  as  to  efltocts  on  unem- 
ployment and  related  data  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor:  effects  on  commerce. 
partlculacly  amall  business  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commeroe:  data  on  the 
impact  to  tiie  economy  from  a 
macro  viewpoint  from  the  OouncJl 
of  -Bncmtwitif  Adviseis.  For  Intelligent  de- 
dstons  to  be  BMde  in  this  area  I  believe 
su<^  ertteria  is  abaolntely  vitaL  The  ap- 


proach I  have  aoggestwl  will  construc- 
tively stvplement  the  current  InfOima- 
tton  that  is  provided  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  will  permit 
the  pertinent  conmtttees  In  the  House 
and  the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  de- 
vel(H>  more  expertise  in  this  area. 

The  experioice  we  have  had  in  com- 
mittee in  attempting  to  ascertain  what 
the  possible  employntent  effect  mic^t  be 
of  changes  in  the  minimum  wage  law, 
changes  m  the  exemptions,  and  changes 
jn  the  irifaiimiiTw  wage  itself  has  con- 
vinced me  that  we  sim{^  do  not  have 
adequate  data  on  which  to  base  our 
decisions. 

With  regard  to  inflation,  similarly,  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  made  certain 
studies  and  has  certain  statistics,  but  the 
fact  is  that  we  are  limited,  pretty  much, 
in  the  cooMnittee  because  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  meager  resources  in 
this  connection,  and  that  seems  to  ham- 
per any  important  decisions  as  to  what 
the  effects  are  from  the  Inflationazy 
ixilnt  of  view  on  changes  in  the  minimum 
wage  law. 

I,  therefore,  submit  the  amendment 
and  hope  that  it  can  be  adopted. 

Mr.  WIUilAMS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Hie  amendment  does 
not  make  any  provision  for  an  authorisa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  this 
rather  involved  approach  to  tt»e  study. 
Does  the  Senator  have  estimates  of  what, 
ultlmatdy,  will  be  necessary  from  a 
budget  standpoint  for  this  study? 

Mr.  TAFT.  No,  I  do  not  have  estimates. 
Presumably,  if  we  authorise  studies  to 
be  made,  they  would  be  included  in  the 
budget  submitted  by  the  Department 
and  would  go  throui^  the  authorizaUon 
and  appropriati<xi  process. 

I  do  not  anticipate  that  the  nature  of 
the  studies  would  be  sudi  that  there 
would  be  any  real  necessity  for  addltianal 
money  tobe  involved.  It  would  be  financi- 
ally advantageous  to  use  existing  experts 
in  the  DQMurtmoit  of  Commerce  and  the 
Council  of  Boonomic  Advisers. 

Mr.  WIUJAMS.  Well,  the  only  esti- 
mate we  have  on  our  hearing  record,  or 
the  record  of  debate  here,  whl^  came 
on  Uie  Buckley  amendmoit  last  year,  was 
$10  million  for  additional  studies  by  the 
DepATtment  of  Labor.  I  do  not  see  how 
this  can  have  any  meantaig  unless  Uie 
bureaucracy  Is  built  to  meet  new 
demands. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
made  my  point  for  me.  The  studies  that 
were  discussed  in  connection  with  the 
Buckley  amendment  were  comprehensive 
studies  under  the  Impaet  of  Oie  various 
changes  proposed.  This  would  require,  in 
effect,  the  setting  up  In  tlie  pepcirtaient 
of  Labor  of  a  new  and  I  think  lu'gely 
duplicative  effort  of  existing  information 
and  existing  steps  that  already  are  tn 
these  various  other  departments.  If  -we 
can  have  authority  to  can  on  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  the  Council  of 
Econozidc  Advisers  and  have  them  with 
their  present  AaS.  make  the  studies  nec- 
essary np<1or  their  present  budgets,  it 
would  be  without  additional  expense  and 
without  the  necessity  of  setting  up  an 
expanded  study  operatloa  In  the  De- 


partment of  Labor,  which  is  vidiat  I  am 
trying  to  avoid. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  On  my  time.  Mr. 
President,  this  approach.  If  it  has  any 
merit,  certainly  has  not  had  the  neces- 
sary fiurerunner  of  consideration  in  com- 
mittee. We  have  no  idea  vehat  the  Com- 
merce Dt^jartment  ar  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  feel  about  this  new  re- 
sponsibility that  would  be  added  to  them. 
I  have  no  Idea  whether  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  is  in  a  position  to 
undertake  any  of  these  economic  studies 
called  for  under  this  amendment.  It 
would  be  certainly  very  unwise  to  put 
upon  them  a  new  responsibility  without 
knowing  whether  they  can  accept  It  and 
If  they  cannot  accept  It  with  their  pres- 
ent personnel  and  their  present  adminis- 
trative structure,  we  ought  to  know  about 
it.  It  impresses  me  that  we  are  here  fail- 
ing into  an  <M  and  unhappy  way  of 
dohig  business,  vrith  mi»e  bureaucracy, 
vaate  personnel,  more  overiap,  and  more 
confusion,  when  aU  of  this  effort  Is  now 
directed  and  has  been  directed  where  I 
think  it  most  importantly  and  singularly 
belongs,  in  the  Department  of  Labor, 
where  this  responsibility  has  been  Uielrs. 
I  just  think  we  would  be  getting  Into 
a  monstrous  confusion  if  we  had  no  esti- 
mate of  the  dimension  or  the  expense 
and  no  views  from  the  administration. 
I  strongly  oppose  this  approach  and  par- 
ticularly because  we  are  dealing  witbcnt 
any  of  the  basic  information  for  intel- 
ligent Judgment. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President.  I  might 
point  out  that  we  are  relying  on  some 
information  from  these  departments  in 
any  event.  As  I  undentand  the  reports 
from  the  Councfl  of  Economic  Advisers, 
it  seems  to  me  it  has  been  evident  In  ear 
hearings  on  questions  so  complicated 
and  involved  from  £in  economic  point  of 
view  such  as  the  Impact  on  the  tafla- 
ttonary  pressures  in  this  coontry  throngh 
the  so-called  wave  effect  (rf  minimum 
wace  Increases  upon  otho-  areas,  upon 
the  whole  question  of  what  tiie  employ- 
ment lecture  is  going  through,  and  how 
It  is  going  to  be  affected,  that  I  think 
these  other  departments  already  have 
this  expertise.  It  does  not  exist  to  the 
degree  that  vre  could  get  a  report  out  of 
the  Department  of  Labor.  I  cannot  see 
y<V«tinmd  bureaucracy.  On  the  eontraiy. 
I  think  we  would  avoid  U  by  calling  on 
them,  whoe  there  would  be  no  addl- 
Uoiial  expense. 

I  believe  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers is  adequateily  set  up  to  make 
studies  of  this  kind.  That  is  their  Job. 
•Jlie  same  is  true  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Tills  would  be  extremdy 
helpful  in  the  future  in  deciiSng  what  to 
do  in  considering  amendments  to  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 
Mr.  WTTJ.TAMg-  ifir.  President,  this  is 

still  on  ray  time. 

The  PRESIDIIIO  QPnCER.  Tlie  Soi- 
ator  from  Mew  Jersey  is  recognlaed. 

Mr.  WHIjIAMS.  First.  I  wish  to  de- 
scribe what  the  present  law  is,  and  it 
conttnnes  with  additional  demands  and 
reqnlrenients  upon  the  Department  of 
Udwr.  The  law  as  the  bin  would  ammd 
it  does  provide: 

(d)(1)  The  Seoetary  ilxaU  solanlt  an- 
mudly  ia  January  a  report  to  ttae  Coagress 
oorarlng  him  activities  Um  tbe  praoeding  year 
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and  Including  lucb  Information,  dati 
recommendations  for  further 
connecUon  with  the  matters  covered 
Act.  a«  he  may  find  advisable.  Such 
shall  contain  an  evaluation  and  appraSal 
the   Secretary   of   the   minimum   wage 
overtime  coverage  established   by  thl 
together  with  hla  recommendations 
Congreaa.   In   making  such   evaluatloi 
appraisal,  the  Secretary  shall  take  inU 
(•.deration  any  changes  which  may  ha' 
cvirred  in  the  cost  of  living  and  in 
tivlty  and  the  level  of  wages  In  manufi 
Ing,  the  ability  of  employers  to  absorb 
Increases,  and  such  other  factors  as  h< 
deem   pertinent.   Stich  report  shall 
elude  a  summary  of  the  special  certij^tea 
issued  under  section  I4(t>). 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  ttud^ 
the  justification  or  lack  thereof  /or  e 
the  special  exemptions  set  forth  in  sect^n 
of  this  Act,  and  the  extent  to  which 
exemptions  apply  to  employees  of  estatllsh- 
m:nts  described  in  subsection  (g)  of 
section  and  the  economic  effects  of  the  tktpU- 
cation  of  such  exemptions  to  such  empU  yees 
The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
gress  voith  respect  to  the  studies  conducted 
under  this  paragraph  not  later  than  ,i  inu 
ary  1.  1979. 
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Mr.  President,  this  continues  the 
thority;  it  expands  the  authority  am 
requirements  of  the  Secretary  of  I^bor 
and  the  Labor  Department. 

The  economic  effects  study  of  the 
partment  of  Labor  has  Just  recently 
submitted  In  response  to  the  legal 


au- 
the 


De- 
•een 
de- 
mand, as  it  is  now.  I  have  here  the  iiost 
recent  report  submitted.  This  Job  h  b3 
Ing  done:  it  has  been  done;  and  It  1j  be- 
ing done.  Under  the  bill  before  us,  it  fiost 
completely  does  the  Job. 

I  think  this  sunendment  is  unndees- 
sary;     it    is    confusing.    Therefor , 
strongly  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President.  wU^the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

B£r.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  Ithe 
amendment  to  which  the  Senator  ust 
referred  happens  to  be  mine.  I  put :  ;  In 
committee  precisely  to  get  the  hi  or- 


matlon  which  Is  here  asked  for  in 


amendment 
(Mr.  Taft). 


of  the  Senator  from  <  >hio 


The  thing  that  stops 


about  the  amendment,  and  why  I  w  >uld 
Join  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  Mr. 
Williams)  in  strong  opposition  to  I  .,  is 
not  only  the  reflection  on  the  Secre  ary 
of  Labor  which  is  contained  in  the 
amendment — we  have  asked  to  do  the 
very  thing  the  Senator  from  Ohio  i  Mr. 
Tatt)  has  asked  him  to  do — but  the  act 
Is  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  I2  re- 
sponsible to  the  Commerce  Comml  tee. 


Till 
not 
rhe 


Any  member  of  that  committee  can 
him  on  this  subject  at  any  time,  and 
Just  on  the  filing  of  the  report. 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  goes  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  of  w.  lich 
I  am  the  ranking  Republican  men  jer. 
and  have  the  same  right.  But  the  t^lng 
that  stops  me  most  strongly  on 
amendment  Is  the  last  sentence,  w&ich 
would  give  a  blockage  to  these  o  her 
agencies,  so  that  we  cannot  even  t  on- 
slder  a  change  in  the  Fair  Labor  Sti  ad 
ards  Act  until  we  got  thslr  recommei  da 
tions.  This  is  a  real  way  to  hang  us 
and  I  see  no  reason  for  It. 

80  I  Join  the  Senator  from  New  J^vey 
(Mr.  Whliams)  In  his  strong  oppodflon 
to  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment.  I  think  I 
ought  to  say  something  on  it.  anyhow, 
not  that  It  is  going  to  change  anybody's 
mind  in  the  Senate.  We  have  two  here 
for  it  and  two  against  it.  We  have  the 
ranking  member  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  on  my  right.  If  they  wanted 
to  get  a  bigger  crowd  than  this,  they 
would  schedule  debate  for  this  afternoon; 
and  if  they  wanted  to  get  a  issser  crowd, 
they  could  schedule  it  for  midnight 
tonight. 

It  is  very  frustrating  to  try  to  argue 
something  on  this  floor  which  is  impor- 
tant to  all  Americans  and  have  every- 
body else  tl:d  up  either  in  his  ofiBce  or 
in  committee.  Three  of  my  committees 
are  going  right  now.  I  imagine  It  is  true 
of  other  Sanators.  At  one  time  the  rule 
in  the  Senate  was  that  no  committee 
shnll  sit  while  the  Senate  is  in  session. 
I  am  not  sure  it  would  do  any  good  even 
if  I  objected  to  committees  meeting,  be- 
cause every  Senator  has  work  to  do  in 
his  ofQce.  So  all  I  can  say  is  that  this  is 
an  exercise  in  futility,  much  as  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

We  are  going  to  go  through,  unless 
we  adopt  this  amendment,  the  same  old 
procedure  we  have  been  through  before, 
and  that  is.  we  pass  a  bill  and  then  we 
study  it  to  see  whether  it  might  work. 
It  seems  to  me  not  a  good  way  to  legis- 
late. If  we  are  going  to  do  something, 
we  ought  to  find  out  what  the  facts  are 
first.  The  only  facts  we  hive  are  testi- 
mony frcm  last  year  from  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  who  indicated  that  they  did 
not  have  any  facts;  that  they  did  not 
know  what  the  cost  of  increasing  mini- 
mum wage  would  be;  that  it  was  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  try  to  cs certain;  that 
they  had  not  really  gone  into  it  exten- 
sively. They  also  testified  as  to  some  of 
the  exemptions  wtilch  are  repealed  or 
modified  in  toto  in  this  bill,  and  all  of 
which  were  put  in  for  particular  reasons 
in  past  years  that  had  had  soms  studies 
done  on  them.  They  think  some  could 
be  changed,  but  others  they  do  not  know 
about:  they  had  had  nothing  to  do 
with  thena. 

So  why  in  the  world  we  should  go 
ahead  with  this  type  of  procedure,  when 
ths  Senator  and  I  have  already  put  in  a 
bill  to  Increase  the  minimum  wage  with- 
out getting  into  this  rigmarole.  I  for  the 
life  of  me  I  cannot  see.  I  am  sure  It  Is 
going  through.  I  am  not  naive.  I  can 
count  noses  as  well  as  anyone  else. 

What  I  am  saying  is  I  think  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  the  country,  for  this 
Congress,  and  for  all  the  employees  as 
well  as  employers  in  this  country,  to  get 
a  study  imd  to  get  a  reply  from  somebody 
other  than  Just  the  Labor  Department. 
We  do  not  even  have  that  as  yet,  and  we 
are  spying  now  we  need  one  by  1976.  But 
the  bill  goes  into  effect  now.  not  in  1976. 
So  we  will  have  already  created  the  very 
problem  that  the  Secretary  ts  supposed 
to  be  studying  by  the  time  any  study 
comes  along.  That  to  me  doss  not  make 
very  good  sense.  Perhaps  I  am  being  too 
logical,  but  It  Just  does  not. 

If  we  adopt  the  amendment,  we  wU] 
have  ended  the  progression  of  this  wrong 


procedure:  namely,  enacting  a  bill  and 
then  studying  It.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  Is  totally  right  in  this  con- 
cept. 
Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes. There  has  been  some  reflection  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
upon  the  amendment  by  saying  that  the 
amendment  tends  to  reflect  adversely 
upon  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Quite  the 
contrary.  I  certainly  have  no  intention 
of  that  kind  whatsoever.  I  would  point 
out  that  the  amendment  which  was  put 
in  by  the  Senator  from  New  York,  and  is 
in  the  committee  bill  at  the  present  time 
and  was  included  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  did  call  for 
the  comprehensive  study,  and  the  re- 
sponse of  the  Labor  Department  is  that 
it  I3  going  to  take  $10  million  in  order  to 
make  the  study.  If  it  is  a  $10  million 
study  and  it  is  not  going  to  be  available 
imtil  1976. 1  do  not  think  we  are  going  to 
obtain  si^niflcant  economic  data. 

I  do  not  Icnow  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  this  bill.  The  voting  patterns  would 
Indicate  that  it  might  be  vetoed  again. 
Any  amendments  that  are  proposed  to 
the  bill,  no  matter  what  their  substance, 
are  being  rejected  by  the  committee.  It 
has  been  said  that  there  should  be  no 
consideration  of  any  changes  to  the  com- 
mittee bill.  If  that  happens,  we  will  have 
healings  again.  At  that  time  I  would 
welcome  Information  and  will  welcome 
being  in  a  position  to  ask  for  Information 
from  the  department  and  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers. 

In  the  report  of  the  majority,  for  in- 
stance, there  is  recognition  of  the  effect 
of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
amendments  upon  low  wage  workers. 

Certainly,  I  cannot  see  why  all  the 
resources  of  the  Government  we  have 
should  not  be  called  upon  and  be  made 
available  to  report  as  to  what  the  effect 
of  the  proposed  changes  of  the  minimima 
wage  law  wlU  be.  In  effect,  by  rejecting 
this  amendment,  we  are  saying,  'We  do 
not  want  to  get  that  Information:  we 
Just  want  to  get  information  from  the 
Labor  Department."  I  am  not  saying 
there  is  anything  wrong  with  informa- 
tion from  the  Labor  Department, 
although  it  has  been  difficult  to  get  any 
meaningful  data  in  this  area  from  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  from 
other  parts  of  the  department  in  the 
past.  I  am  merely  trying  to  get  informa- 
tion as  to  why  we  should  move  in  partic- 
ular directions  or  should  not  move  in 
particular  directions  on  the  minimum 
wngelaw. 

It  seems  to  me  the  amendment  is  one 
that  makes  a  good  deal  of  sense,  and 
certainly  cannot  do  any  harm. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  completed  my 
remarks.  I  am  ready  to  yield  back  my 
time,  and  say  that  I  expect  to  ask  for 
a  rollcall  vote  on  this  amendment. 

I  do  not  believe  there  are  enough  Sen- 
ators present  to  get  the  yeas  and  nays 
ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  sometimes  think  It  might  be  helpful 
if  we  had  a  rule  of  some  kind  that  any 
Senator  offering  an  amendment  for  fur- 
ther studies  would  be  required  to  certify 
that  he  has  read  the  studies  we  now  have 
and  that  are  now  called  for  under  law. 
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In  this  area  we  certainly  are  completely 
studied,  and  we  have  the  benefit  of  the 
Labor  Department  studies  dealing  with 
every  aspect  of  the  legislation  before  us. 

I  included  in  the  Recori).  on  a  prior 
day.  a  list  of  the  studies;  but.  In  a  more 
abbreviated  form,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent Mr.  President,  to  include  the  pages 
that  list  the  studies  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment dealing  with  the  economic  effects 
of  FLSA. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  Ust  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

Febbuakt  1973. 

IJBT  or  Scoifoiac  8Tnms  Puslbbkd  bt  tbe 

Emplotment    Standards    Administxation, 
1994  TO  Dan 
I.  uiBU&fliT  sTtronsB  TO  TEST  rcssinnurT  or 


1.  Eating  and  Drinking  Ftooes,  Preliminary 
report  on  data  pertinent  to  an  evaluation  of 
the  need  for  and  the  feasibility  of  extending 
^20  jYiinAmiim  yggr  January  1662. 

2.  Laundry  and  Cleaning  Servioe,  Data  per- 
tinent to  an  evaluation  of  tba  naed  for  and 
ieaalblllty  of  extending  the  minimum  wage, 
January  1982. 

a.  Hotels  and  Motels,  Data  pertinent  to  an 
evalnatton  of  the  need  for  and  teaslbatty  of 
applying  atatutory  minimum  wage  and  maz- 
Imom  limirs  standards.  T^bmary  IMI.  (Val- 
ue of  tips  In  relation  to  cash  wage*.) 

4.  Bactauraats  and  other  Food  Servtee  En- 
terprlaas.  Data  pertinent  to  an  evaluation  of 
tbe  need  for  and  feasibility  of  applying  stat- 
utory minimum  wage  and  maximum  hoars 
standards,  FHMmTy  1903.  (Value  of  tips  In 
relation  to  cash  wages.) 

i.  Hotels  and  Motola,  Data  pertinent  to  an 
evaluation  of  the  need  for  and  tbe  feasibility 
of  extending  the   minimum   wage,   January 


C  Laundry  and  Cleaning  Serrleea,  Data 
peKlaent  to  an  eraluatloa  at  the  need  for 
fwxA  th»  fgaafMllty  of  extending  the  mini- 
mum wage.  Jannary  19B4. 

T.  Itestanranta  and  other  Food  Service  Kn- 
terprlses.  Data  pertlneBt  to  an  evaloatton  of 
the  need  for  and  tbe  fteJhnHf  of  extending 
the  minimum  wage.  January  lOM. 

e.  Hired  Farm  Woi'kers.  Data  pertinent  to 
determmtng  the  eeope  and  torel  Ot  a  mini- 
mum wage  for  hired  farmworken,  January 
1M4. 

9.  NongovemnMat  Hospitals.  A  Study  to 
Xraluate  Vtm  Feaattfllty  of  ■rtenrttwg  the 
MlnliBUB  Wi«e  under  tlM  fWr  Imbot  Stand- 
aids  Act.  January  U8S. 

10.  EDiud  FannwailEiers.  A  Study  to  Evalu- 
ate t3ie  Ftasibimy  (rf  Extending  the  Mini- 
mum Wage  tmder  tte  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  Jantiacy  IMS. 

11.  Motor  Cairlan.  A  Study  to  Bvatuate 
tbe  Weed  dor  and  .Wwalhilttiy  of  Kiteiidlwg 
Overtime  Fro«lBlons  to  BnpAoyees  of  Motor 
Carriers.  January  1968. 

\X.  Nuning  Homes  and  Related  FadUtles, 
A  Study  to  Evaluate  the  Itaaafbinty  of  Ex- 
tending Minimum  Wage  and  Overtfane  Fro- 
teetkm  under  the  Fair  Labor  Staadarda  Act, 
January  1966. 

U.  Laaukdzy  and  Cleaning  flimhjea.  A  Study 
to  Determine  th*  Tmpllf  tlonB  of  Applying 
the  Mintmuin  Wage  and  Ma»imiim  Hours 
Standards  of  tbe  TwSx  Xnhor  Standards  Act, 
January  IMT. 

14.  McAhm  Picture  'llMiateia.  A  Study  to 
Evaluate  tlie  FeastMllty  of  Extending  Mini- 
mum Wage  and  Overtime  Proteetton  under 
the  Fair  Later  Standards  Act,  January  1«67. 

15.  State  and  Local  Oovemments.  A  Study 
to  Evaluate  tbe  FtasIMIlty  of  Extending 
Mlnlnram  ^ITage  and  OvertlnM  Protectton 
under  the  Fair  Inbor  Standards  Act,  Janu- 
ary MTl. 

n.  oisxaiBTrnoK  btuuum  to  Drmtimtx  levkl 
OF  THX  icnmrox  wacx 

16.  Manufacturing  Industries,  A  Study  to 
Evaluate  the  Minimum  Wage  and  Maximum 


Hours  Standards  of  the  Fair  Ijdjor  Stand- 
ards Act,  January  198S.  (Relationdilp  be- 
tween employees  working  overtime  and  the 
level  of  their  wagee.) 

17.  Wholesale  Trade.  A  Study  to  Evaluate 
the  Minimum  Wage  and  Maximum  Hours 
Standards  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
January  1965.  (Relattonhlp  between  em- 
ployees working  overtime  and  tbe  level  of 
their  wages.) 

18.  Wagee  and  Hours  at  Work  of  Nonsu- 
pervlsory  employees  In  All  Private  Noofarm 
Industries  by  Coverage  Status  Under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  January  1973. 

HZ.  STUDIES  or  xrvucrs  or  MunicvM  wase 

LEGISLATION 

19.  Besults  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Increase 
of  1950.  published  In  1954.  (Economic  effects 
In  selected  low-wage  industries  and  locaU- 
tlee.) 

20.  Studies  of  the  Economic  Effects  of  the 
$1.00  Mintmnwii  Wage:  Interim  report,  March 
1957.  (Economic  effecU  In  aelecteid  low- wage 
Industries  and  localities.) 

21.  fieporU  Submitted  to  tiks  Congress  In 
Accordance  with  the  Requirements  of  Sec- 
tion 4(d)  of  the  Fair  lAbor  Standards  Act, 
Jannary  1989.  (Effects  of  the  91-00  minimum 
vrage  In  selected  low  wage  Industries  and 
locallUes.) 

21.  Beport  Submitted  to  tbe  Ccmgress  In 
Accordance  with  the  Requirements  of  Sec- 
tion 4(d)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
1959.  February  lB6a  (Appraisal  of  tbe  $1.00 
minimum  wage  and  the  Puerto  Blco  wage 
order  program.) 

23.  Beport  Submitted  to  the  Congress  In 
Accordance  with  tbe  Beqnirements  of  See- 
tXaa.  4(d)  of  the  Fair  lAbor  Standards  Act 
(1060) ,  January  10S1.  (Appraisal  of  proposed 
legislation  and  wage  levels  la  Puerto  Blco.) 

24.  Report  Submitted  to  the  Congress  In 
Accordance  with  tbe  Requirements  of  Sec- 
tion 4(d)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
JaaxMry  1962.  (Appraisal  of  tbe  effects  of  the 
1961  Amendments.) 

25.  Beport  Submitted  to  tbe  OacgreaB  in 
Accordance  with  the  Bequlraments  of  Sec- 
tion 4(d)  of  the  Fab-  Labor  Standards  Act, 
January  1963.  (Effects  In  retail  trade,  non- 
met  areas  of  tbe  Soutb  and  North  Central 
regions,  and  snail  met  anas  of  tbe  Sontli.) 

26.  Effects  of  Mlnknum  Wae»  Bates  Brtab- 
lished  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  in 
RetaD  Trade  In  the  TTnlted  States  and 
Puerto  Rico.  A  Study  of  Changes  In  Wage 
Structure  of  a  Matrhert  Sample  of  Retail  Es- 
tablishments, November  1063. 

27.  Report  Submitted  to  the  Congress  In 
Accordance  with  the  Bequlrements  of  Sec- 
tion 4(d)  of  the  Fair  iJtbar  Standards  Act. 
January  1B64.  (Appraisal  of  the  1961  changes 
and  study  of  wholesale  prices  in  aatected 
low-wsge  Industries.) 

28.  An  Evaluation  of  tbe  MlnlaBum  Wage 
and  Maximum  Hours  Standards  of  tbe  FUr 
Labor  Standards  Act.  Jannary  1965.  (Effects 
in  nonmet  areas  of  tbe  South,  effects  of  tbe 
44-bour  standard  In  retail  trade,  and  whole- 
sale prices  in  selected  low-wage  lnd\utnes.) 

29.  Mlntanum  Wage  and  Maximuaa  Hours 
Standards  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  An  Evaluation  and  Appraisal.  January 
1966.  (Effects  in  nonmet  areas  of  the  Soutb 
and  North  Central  regions,  and  small  met 
areas  of  the  Soutb.) 

30.  BstnU  Trade,  A  Study  to  Meaanra  tbe 
Effects  of  IBnlmum  Wage  and  Maximum 
Hours  Standards  of  tbe  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  January  1966. 

31.  annimiim  wag)B  and  Maximum  Hours 
Standarda  under  tbe  Fate  Labor  Standards 
Act,  tbe  1066  AmnMlmanta,  January  1S67. 
(Coveiage  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  tmpUcatlons  of  tbe  $1.40  minimum  In 
selected  industries,  and  icapllcatlons  of  the 
$1.00  TTiJntmnm  la  Doo-T^dsral  hospltalB.) 

32.  RetaU  Trade,  A  Study  To  Measure  tbe 
Effects  of  the  Minimum  Wage  and  Maxtmmn 
Hours  Standards  of  tbe  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act,  January  1967. 

33.  Report  Submitted  to  the  (Tongress  in 


Accordance  with  the  Requirements  of  Sec- 
tion 4(d)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
January  1B68.  (Effects  and  tanpUcatlons  of 
tbe  1966  Amendments,  and  special  reports 
on  prioes,  Poerto  Bloo  and  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  coverage.) 

S4.  Eating  and  Drinking  Plaoes,  A  Study 
of  the  Effects  of  the  $1.00  Minimum  Wage 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  January 
1968 

Ss!  Hotds  and  Mottis.  A  Study  of  the  Ef- 
fects of  tbe  $1JK>  Minimum  Wage  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  January  1968. 

36.  Hired  Farmworkers,  A  Study  of  the  Ef- 
fects of  tbe  $1jOO  Minimum  Wage  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  January  1908. 

37.  Panama  Canal  2Sone  Study.  A  Stiidy  of 
the  Effects  of  Extending  tbe  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  Provisions  to  Federal  Em- 
ployees In  the  Zone.  June  196S. 

S8.  »«n«»ini««  Wage  and  Maximum  Hours 
Standards  under  the  Pkir  Labor  Standards 
Act,  4(d)  report,  January  196$.  (Effects  of 
the  1968  Amendments,  and  special  reporta  on 
prioes  and  coverage  under  the  Fair  lAbor 
Standards  Act.) 

39.  Nursing  Homes  and  Belated  Faculties. 
A  Study  of  the  eoonomic  effects  of  tbe  $1.15 
minimum  wage  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  January  1969. 

40.  Laundry  and  Cleaning  Serrtcea,  A  Study 
of  tbe  economic  effects  of  the  $1.1S  mmimiim 
wage  and  43  hours  maTlmnm  vorkwoek 
standards  under  tbe  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Aot,  January  I960. 

41.  Hired  Farmworkers,  A  Study  of  tbe 
effects  of  tbe  $1.1$  minlmimi  wage  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  January  106$. 

42.  Minimum  Wage  and  Maxlmam  Hours 
Standards  undar  tbe  Fair  Later  Standards 
Act.  4(d)  report,  January  IVIO.  (Effects  of 
tbe  1966  Amendmenta.  and  special  reports  on 
prioee  and  eoverage  under  tbe  Fair  Later 
Standards  Act.) 

43.  BdueaUonal  Instttutlons,  A  Study  of 
the  eoonfsnir  eSects  <tf  tbe  $1.30  minimum 
wage  and  40-baw  rnivlmnm  wokweek 
standards  undar  tbe  Fair  t*bor  Standards 
Act,  January  19T0. 

44.  Hospttala.  study  of  tbe  eoonomic  effects 
of  tbe  atipilratlpn  of  minimum  wage  and 
maximum  boors  standards  under  tbe  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  Jkntiary  IV70. 

45.  Minimum  Wage  and  Maximum  Hoars 
Standards  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  4(d)  retort,  January  1071.  (Effects  of 
the  1066  amendments  and  qtecial  reports  en 
cash  wages  and  value  of  tips  of  tipped  em- 
ployees m  eating  and  drinking  places  and 
hotels  and  motels,  equal  pay  act,  character- 
istics of  wotkers  paid  tn  violatlan  of  the 
Federal  minimum  wage  atandard,  ooverage 
under  the  act,  and  historical  data  on  tbe 
lelatlanatatp  tetween  tto  minimum  wage  and 
average  boorty  eamlnga.) 

46.  Hired  farmwofkers,  an  eoonomic  eSsets 
study  of  lunprirula  to  Inert  aw  tte  minimum 
wafB  under  the  Fair  Later  standards  Act  and 
tbe  ftieUhntty  of  oxtendlng  oomage  to  addi- 
tional workers,  January  1873. 

47.  Minimum  Wage  and  **aT'T"'""'  Hours 
Standards  TTnder  tbe  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  4(d)  report,  Jannary  1972.  (Secretary 
of  Labotls  statement  on  proposed  amend- 
ments to  tbe  act.  effects  of  tte  last  phase  of 
the  1966  Amendments  and  speelal  lepuits  on 
wages  and  hours  of  work  of  noc 
employees  In  all  prtvata  nonCara 
and  blied  farmworkers,  coietagiu  uttd«r  tbe 
act.  and  tbe  mlattoadilp  between  lalwlmuiu 
wages  and  welfare  reform  legislation.) 

48.  Mlnlmfum  Wage  and  Maximum  Bours 
Standards  under  tte  FMr  La! 
Act,  4(d)  Saport,  Jannry  1618  (C 
slonal  activities  to  amend  the  KlfA, 
pay  under  tbe  Act.  admliilliBlfcsi  and  en- 
forcement, sjiwclal  studlm  on  wages  and  Immhs 
of  work  of  nonaupervlsary  employ  cm  tn  se- 
lected nonagrlcultural  Industries  and  pri- 
vate household  workers,  recent  independent 
studies  of  the  FLSA,  and  coverage  imder 
the  Act). 
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IV.   AOMimSTKATTVE   tfl'UUUS 
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49.  The  Minimum  Wage  tn  Puerto 
Background  Study.  Ncvember  1966. 

60.  Salary  Test  for  Executive, 
tlT3,  and  Professional  Employees, 
I9S5. 

61.  Hacdllog  and  Processing  of 
tural  Products,  Data  Pertinent  to  an 
tlon  of  Exemptions  Available  under 
Labcr  Standards  Act,  February   1962 

52.  Salary.  Test  for  Executive.  A( 
trative,  acd  Professional  Employees, 
1032. 

53.  Salary  Test   for   Executive 
trative,  and  ProfesGlonal  Employees, 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  April  1962 

64.    A    Special    Compilation    of 
Relating  to  the  Appropriate n ess  of 
Unum  Hours  Standard,  June  1963. 

66.  State  Minimum  Wage  Laws 
Applicable     to    Employees    In     Hotefa 
Motels,  Restaurants,  and   Laundries 
mary  of   Provisions   Relating   to   tbi 
of  the  Minimum  Wage,  Standards  fa 
time    Compensation,    Extent    of 
Coverage,  and  Methods  of  Crediting 
ties  and  Other  Fringe  Benefits,  Januaj  j 

66.  Small  Logging  Operations,  Da 
tlnent  to  Evaluatton  of  the  13(a)  (1 
emptlon  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standkr^ 
Jauuary  1964. 

67.  Sheltered  Workshop  Report  of 
retary  of  Labor.  September  1967 

68.  Premium  Payments  for 
the    Fair   Labor   Standards   Act. 
1967. 

59.  Sheltered  Workshops,  A  study  oi  Wage 
Payments  to  Handicapped  Clients  lE  Shel- 
tered Workshops  Certified  under  tb^  Fair 
Labcr  Standards  Act,  January  1069. 

60.  Earnings  Data  Pertinent  to  a 
of  the  Salary  Tests  for  Executive, 
trative.  and  Professional  Employees,  %m  De- 
fined In  Regulatl3n8.  Part  541,  June    960. 

61.  Agricultural  Handling  and  Pro  easing 
Industries.  Data  pertinent  to  an 
of  overtime  exemptions  available  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  January  19  0 

62.  Cash  Wages  and  Value  of  1  ps  of 
Tipped  Employees  In  Eating  and  Di  tnklng 
Places  and  Hotels  and  Motels,  Data  pej  tlnent 
to  an  evaluation  of  the  tip  allowann 
able  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standari  i 
January  1971. 

▼.    roUDON    TBAOS    BTDDT 

63.  Foreign  Competition  in  the 
Silverware  Industry   in   the   United 
Vebruary  1966. 

TI.    COMPLIANCK    STUU1K8 

64.  Extent  and  Incidence  of  NonoomA  lance 
with  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  a  ptam- 
ber  1957. 

65.  Extent  of  Compliance  and  the  Cluurac- 
terlstlcs  of  Noncompliance  with  thf  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  May  1966. 
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TIL    CTUima    or    icDiiitvic 

66.  Development  of  Coverage  Estimites  of 
Federal  and  State  Minimum  Wage  legisla- 
tion, Selected  Tears. 
Tm.    ACS    DiscaiMiNATioir    Of    *Mnjo%ttEtn 

STUD  IBS 

67.  Age  Discrimination  In  EmploymAt  Act 
of  1967.  A  Report  Covering  Activities  U  Con- 
nection with  the  Statute  During  196^  Jan- 
vary  1960. 

68.  Age  Discrimination  In  EmpIoymAt  Act 
of  1967.  A  Report  Covering  Activities  ii  Con- 
nection with  the  Act  During  1960,  J(  auary 
1970. 

69.  Ag»  Discrimination  In  EmploymAt  Act 
of  1967.  A  Report  Covering  Activities  b  Con- 
nection with  tb«  Act  During  1970,  Ji  Quary 
1971. 

70.  Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act 
of  1967.  A  Report  Covering  ActivitieB  li  Con- 
nection wltb  the  Act  During  1971.  Ji  auary 
1972. 
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71.  Age  Discrimination  In  Employment  Act 
of  1967.  A  Report  Covering  Activities  Under 
the  Act  During  1973,  January  1073. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  want  to  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
ths  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBEIRT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen),  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEif).  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PuLBWOHT) ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  is  ab- 
sent due  to  death  in  the  family. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  29, 
nays  64,  as  follows: 


Baker 

BarUett 

BeaU 

Bennett 

Brock 

Byrd. 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Chiles 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Domlnlck 


Abouresk 

Aiken 

Allen 

Bayh 

BeUmon 

Blbla 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Oook 

Cranston 

Dole 

Domenld 

Bagleton 

Brvln 

Fong 

Gravel 

Hart 
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YEAS— 29 

Eastland 

Fannin 

Gold  water 

OrUIln 

Oumey 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Helms 

Hruska 

Mathlas 

McClellan 

NAYS— 64 

Hartke 

HaakeU 

Hathaway 

Boilings 

Huddleston 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

JavlU 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McOee 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

MetcaU 

Metzenbaum 

Mondale 

Montoya 


McCIure 
Percy 
Both 
Bcott. 

WUllamU 
Btennla 
Taft 

Thurmond 
Tower 


Nelson 

Nunn 

Pack  wood 

Pastors 

Pearson 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlbiooir 

Schwelker 

Scott.  Hugh 

Sparkman 

Stcffjrd 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tunney 

WUllams 

Young 


Ifuskls 


NOT  VOTINO— 7 

Pulbright  Weicker 

Humphrey 

Long 


Bcntsen 

Blden 

Buckley 

So  Mr.  Taft's  amendment  (No.  982) 
waT  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  b2  reconsidered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


EXECnnrVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Bto. 
Abourezk)  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

^— ^^^^-^  i 

FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2747)  to  amend 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
to  increase  the  mlnlmutn  wage  rate  un- 
der that  act.  to  expand  the  coverage  of 
the  act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

NO.   flSS 


Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  986  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
In  the  RccoRo,  and  the  amendments  will 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  Is  as 
follows: 

On  page  1,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert  the 
following: 

"TITLE  I— FAlk  LABOR  STANDARDS 
AMENDMENTS". 


On  page 
and  insert 

On  page 
and  Insert 

On  page 
"Act"  and 
"tlUe". 

On  page 
"Act"  and 
"Utle". 

On  page  51,  after  line  30,  add  the  foUowtnc 
sew  title: 


1,  line  4.  strike  out  the  word  "Act" 
in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "title". 
1.  line  7,  strike  out  the  word  "Act" 
In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "title". 
51,  Une  14,  strike  out  the  word 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word 

51,  line  20.  strike  out  the  word 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  th*  word 
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"TITLE  n — ^AMENDBiIENTS  TO  THE  EMER- 
GENCY DAYLIOHT  SAVING  TIME 
ENERGY   CONSERVATION   ACT   OF    1073 

"ExxMPnoN  raoM  xMntcKNcr  oatuoht  saving 


"Sac.  201.  Section  3(b)  of  the  Emergency 
Daylight  Saving  Time  Energy  Conservation 
Act  of  1973  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  if  a  State,  by  proclamation  of  its  Gov- 
ernor or  In  the  absence  thereof  by  Act  of  Its 
State  Legislature,  makes  a  finding  that  an 
exemption  from  the  operation  of  subsection 
(a)  or  a  reallnement  of  time  zone  limits  U 
necessary  to  avoid  undue  hardship  or  to  con- 
serve fuel  In  such  State  or  part  thereof,  the 
President  or  his  designee  may  grant  an 
exemption  or  reallnement  to  such  State.'." 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
offering  an  amendment  to  the  Fair  La- 
bor Standards  Act  of  1938  which  is  be- 
fore us  now  to  repeal  winter  daylight 
saving  time. 

I  might  explain  that  when  the  time  is 
yielded  back,  it  is  expected  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bartlktt)  will  offer  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  which  has 
been  printed  as  amendment  No.  993  to 
amendment  No.  986  which  I  am  offering. 
My  remarks  will  be  directed  and  I  think 
most  of  the  remarks  in  support  of  the 
proposal  on  repeal  will  be  directed 
toward  that  substitute. 

The  nature  of  the  change  made  by 
the  substitute  is  that  the  effective  date 
of  repeal  of  daylight  saving  time  under 
the  substitute,  if  adopted,  would  be  in 
October  rather  than  within  a  very  short 
period  from  the  passage  of  this  act, 
which  would  be  true  if  the  substitute 
were  not  to  be  agreed  to  and  my  amend- 
ment would  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
Is  the  Senator  from  Ohio  accepting  co- 
sponsors  of  his  amendment? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  be  delighted  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  kindly  add  my  name 
as  a  cosponsor? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Bifr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byro)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  my 
amendment:  aa  well  as  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Mansfulo),  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole).  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  pre- 
viously Introduced  legislation  to  allow 
any  State  to  be  exempt  from  daylight 
saving  time  if  the  Governor  of  the  State 
proclaims  it  is  causing  hardship  or  is 
not  saving  energy,  or  in  the  absence  of  a 
proclamation  by  the  State  Governor  is 
acted  on  by  the  State  legidature  to  pro- 
claim a  hardship  and  to  petition  the 
President  for  exemption. 

I  have  also  cosponsored  legislation  to 
repeal  winter  daylight  saving  time  com- 
pletely, as  this  amendment  would. 

I  voted  against  the  daylight  saving 
time  bill  in  the  Senate  on  E>ecember  4, 
1973.  At  that  time,  in  my  remarks  on 
the  Senate  floor,  I  said  that  because  I 
lived  on  the  western  edge  of  the  time 
zone,  many  schoolchildren  in  my  area  of 
Ohio  would  have  to  get  up  earlier  in  the 


morning  and  would  have  to  go  to  school 
in  the  dark  or  take  buses  in  the  dark. 

In  addition,  I  stated  my  doubts  inso- 
far as  the  economy  of  the  State  of  Ohio 
is  concerned  as  to  whether  there  would 
be  any  material  savings  in  the  actual  en- 
ei^y  used,  because  of  the  change  to  day- 
light saving  time  since  the  changeover 
on  January  6,  1974. 

Stories  of  horror  and  the  loss  of  work 
hours  due  to  less  daylight  have  come  in 
from  all  over  the  Nation.  In  my  home 
town  of  Cincinnati,  construction  work- 
ers cannot  do  their  work  or  must  work 
inefflciently,  because  of  the  dark  during 
the  early  hours.  Many  housewives  also 
would  prefer  not  having  meter  readers 
and  servicemen  coming  into  their  homes 
before  daylight.  The  DST  has  forced 
predawn  calls  by  these  employees.  High- 
way maintenance  crews  are  seriously  af- 
fected by  the  DST.  They  must  wait  for 
daylight  before  starting  their  Jobs,  so 
they  will  be  more  visible  to  passing  mo- 
torists. 

The  most  obvious  problems,  of  course, 
have  been  the  worry  of  mothers  whose 
children  must  go  to  school  before  day- 
light. Pictures  of  children  waiting  on 
comers,  crossing  streets,  and  vacant  lots 
in  the  darkness  have  appeared  in  major 
newspapers  and  magazines.  Children 
who  would  not  be  roaming  the  streets 
after  dark  in  the  evening,  are  now  doing 
the  same  thing  during  darkness,  some- 
times as  late  as  9  ajn.,  on  their  way  to 
school. 

My  ofiBce  has  received  over  4,000  In- 
dividual letters  and  15,000  signatures 
asking  the  Congress  to  repeal  winter 
daylight  saving  time.  The  Ohio  Poll,  Inc., 
has  released  flgxires  stating  that  re- 
spondents in  a  statewide  survey  turned 
"thumbs  down"  almost  2  to  1  on  so- 
caUed  "fast  time."  Sixty-four  percent  of 
a  statewide  sample  of  adults  said  they 
would  like  to  see  daylight  saving  time 
ended  for  the  winter  months. 

Residents  of  Ohio's  predominately 
agricultural  northwest  aind  southwest 
areas  indicated  the  strongest  disen- 
chantment with  DST.  Problems  have 
been  caused  for  farmers  with  school 
children  who  are  used  to  doing  farm 
chores  before  going  to  school,  and  no 
longer  do  them,  because  of  the  darkness. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  results  of  the 
Ohio  poll,  for  the  Information  of  my 
colleagues  and  constituents. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Ohio  Poix 

Ohloans  want  daylight  savings  time  to  end 
because  they  think  it  is  dangerous  for  school 
children  and  U  not  saving  energy. 

By  almost  two  to  one,  respondents  In  a 
statewide  stirvey  of  voter-age  opinion,  con- 
ducted by  the  Ohio  Poll,  turned  thumbs 
down  on  so-caUed  "fast  time"  which  Presi- 
dent Nixon  Invoked  tc  save  fuel. 

Sixty-four  percent  of  a  statewide  sample 
of  adults  said  they  would  like  to  see  day- 
light savings  time  ended  for  the  winter 
months,  while  29  percent  said  they  like  the 
change.  Seven  percent  said  they  had  no 
preference. 

Main  reasons  given  for  wanting  to  see 
DST  come  to  an  end  were  that  It  causes 
children  to  have  to  go  to  school  In  dark- 
ness, which  many  consider  to  be  unsafe, 
and  because  It  does  not  result  In  an  energy 


savings,  which  It  was  Intended  to  do.  A 
number  of  respondents  said  they  oppose  it 
simply  because  they  find  It  Inconvenient. 

A  substantial  number  of  respondents,  in 
criticizing  the  reduced  safety  to  school  chil- 
dren associated  with  DST,  referred  to  the 
deaths  of  eight  children  who  were  killed  on 
their  way  to  school  in  Florida  the  first  week 
DST  was  In  effect.  (The  state  energy  com- 
mittee in  Florida  reported  to  a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  that  the  death  rate 
of  school  age  children  that  week  was  no 
different  than  a  year  earlier,  when  there 
was  no  DST.) 

Residents  In  Ohio's  predominately  agri- 
cultural northwest  and  southeast  areas  in- 
dicated the  strongest  disenchantment  with 
DST,  but  in  the  more  industrialized  south- 
west and  northeast  areas,  feelings  were  less 
severe. 

A  correlation  could  be  drawn  between  in- 
come and  educational  levels  and  dislike  for 
DST  The  less  education  respondents  claimed 
to  have  received,  or  the  lower  their  annual 
income,  the  more  inclined  they  were  to  op- 
pose daylight  savings  time.  This  doubtless 
results  from  the  need  for  the  less-educated 
and  poor  to  report  to  work  early  In  the  day. 

As  fiscal  affluency  and  educational  level 
rose  among  respondents,  so  did  the  appeal 
of  DST.  At  Income  levels  of  under  $5,000 
annually,  70  percent  said  they  hoped  DST 
would  end,  while  at  levels  of  $25,000  or  more 
annually,  DST  was  favored  by  50  percent 
and  opposed  by  only  27  percent. 

Respondents  with  eighth  grade  education 
or  less  were  most  decidedly  against  DST,  with 
74  percent  opposed  to  it. 

Women  were  substantially  more  dispoeed 
against  DST  than  men — 71  to  56  percent — 
but  the  differences  were  less  pronounced  be- 
tween labor  and  non-labor  households,  which 
(^posed  DST  by  69  and  61  percent  respec- 
tively. 

Here  are  responses  to  the  question:  "Day- 
light savings  time  was  recently  put  Into  ef- 
fect because  of  the  energy  crisis.  Do  you  favor 
or  oppose  continuation  of  daylight  savings 
time  during  the  winter  months?" 


Pwcentates  (to 
H  percent 

nearest 

Favor 

OppOM 

Ne 
opWoa 

Total  Stais . 

29 

64 
60 
72 
62 
69 
56 
71 
69 
62 
81 
63 

59 
59 
73 
68 

79 
62 
58 

71 
50 
27 

NortheaiL 

Northwest 

West  and  southwest 

35 

20 

32 

Central  and  soutlieast 

22 

Men                    

36 

Women 

Labor 

Non-lalMr  .„„.„..—.. 

23 

24 

32 

Black                 ...._.... 
WIiit«"""ir 

8 

31 

U 

Ace: 

18  to  30 

34 

31  to  45 

4«ta64 

::-::    ^ 

65  and  over            .  .. 

25 

""Kiiw  $5,000 

15,000  to  $10,000 

:  10,000  to  $15,000 

M5,000  to  $20.000 

:  20.000  to  $25,000 

Above  $25,000 _ 

14 

28 

36 

25 

SO 

.: 59 

10 
U 

Mr.  TAPT.  In  addition,  the  Old  Farm- 
er's Almanac,  Icmg  the  reference  for 
many  Americans  in  determining  plant- 
ing times,  weather,  and  the  course  of 
their  daily  lives,  has  come  out  opposed 
to  winter  daylight  saving  time.  Judson 
Hale,  editor  of  the  Farmer's  Almanac, 
believes  that  daylight  saving  time  should 
run  from  mid-February  to  Uie  end  of 
October.  It  makes  astronomical  sense, 
because  the  Sun  is  in  the  same  position 
on  February  IS  as  it  is  on  October  31, 
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and  D8T  In  November.  December  and 
January  makes  It  daiicer  oo  both  ^nds. 

In  Ohio,  the  CDhmibus  Board 
cation  has  noted  fears  of  parents 
children  must  go  to  school  or 
buses  in  the  dark.  It  has  sent  QueAkn- 
iiaires  to  pareite  ackinff  If  a  later  a  hotA 
opcnlnc  would  be  beneficial  and  he  pfuL 
TtM  ftiperlntendaat  of  scbotris,  Dr.  lohn 
Ellis,  has  stated  that  the  problem  <  I  fo- 
ing  to  school  In  the  dark  has  b<  sn  a 
severe  one.  He  says : 

We  hAv«  »  loc  of  working  parents.  »  ot  of 
parenU  who  etUl  drop  tb«tr  stiidents  iff  »t 
Bcbool  earlier  Uum  we  would  Uka. 

Parents  were  asked  to  Indicate  ;heir 
choice  of  fire  starting  times,  evei  y  15 
minutes  from  8:45,  the  present  stff  itlng 
time,  to  8:45;  66.4  percent  of  the  sc  tools 
picked  a  15-mlnute  delay  In  the  t  «rt- 
ing  time  Parents  would  have  pld  ed  a 
kUer  tinw,  I  am  told,  but  for  the  I  d(tt- 
tlonal  Inconvenience  that  coaM  occ  ir  to 
famfly  schedules,  after  school  8che(  ttles, 
and  transportation  schedules  Invo  vlng 
double  session  secondary  schools  and 
overcrowded  elementary  schools.  C  ther 
cities  In  Ohio  have  changed  their  i  art- 
ing  times.  When  school  children  save 
school  at  3  or  4  p.m..  It  Is  rldlculo  K  to 
make  them  begin  In  the  dark.  It  the 
Ohio  House  of  Representatives.  lei  isla- 
tlon  has  been  introduced  to  requL  s  an 
Ohio's  school  districts  to  start  c  tases 
an  hour  later,  because  of  daylight  sav- 
ing time. 

Some  of  my  letters  have  come  'rom 
the  ehlldren  themselves,  such  at  the 
following  letter  from  the  4th  grade  class 
of  little  Flower  School  In  Cincinnat  : 

Dbab  Sis:  Our  cImb  does  not  nk  the 
new  ttme.  Someone  was  hit  by  a  ck  and 
next  ttme  tt  might  be  me.  There  have  been 
many  accidents  with  buses,  cars  and-  nany 
people  Involved.  People  dont  like  wi  Iking 
m  the  dark  to  school  and  work.  The  r  are 
sure  tttat  aonwttane  they  will  be  the  p  irson 
who  gata  bit.  We  think  that  Daylight  Qi  rtngs 
time  ahoiUd  be  changed,  and  we  hop  you 
do  aometblng  about  It. 

The  National  Highway  Traffic  S  ifety 
AdmlnMratlon  stated  in  a  Februa  y  19 
news  release  that  pr^lminary  fli  urea 
from  35  States  and  the  XXstrlct  ol  Co- 
himbla  show  a  substantial  reductk  n  In 
the  nitmber  of  pedestrian  and  pedal  ycle 
fatallttas  for  the  month  of  January  lt74. 
as  compared  to  January  of  1973.  ^  hera 
are  some  i)eople  who  claim  that  thlt  sav- 
ing of  Bves  is  due  soMy  to  daylight  sav- 
ing time  In  the  winter.  Howevec  the 
New  York  Times  on  March  4.  said  Kd- 
cral  ofklals  have  attributed  lower  1  Ual- 
ICy  statistics  to  the  slower  speed  1  mits 
recently  implemented.  In  ^^Hloi  ,  we 
know  there  are  fewer  motoristiB  oi  the 
highways  now  that  gas  is  more  ezpe  islve 
and  harder  to  obtain.  Everyone  wailts  to 
save  llvea»  bofk  to  gtve  credit  to  one  eflogy 
eonscrvatiaa  meacure  la  not  reallatk  The 
Maftiosiol  BaXcty  CouncU  1ms  sale  the 
ehaiwe  la  U^tlnc  baa  had  little  (  r  no 
effect  on  the  Bwrnber  of  earlr-moi  Qii« 
fateUties  amoog  school-age  chlMx  n.  I 
think  we  must  all  recognize  by  si  nple 
observation,  that  there  la  an  Inen  taed 
danow  factor  in  chttdrea  going  to  a  bool 
in  the  dark,  as  compared  with  aol^S  to 
school  In  dayUgbtk 

The  amouni  of  energy  sav«d  hyllar' 


light  savlnc  time  is  also  debatable.  The 
Federal  Energy  Office  estimates  that  the 
savings  In  electricity  that  coold  be 
achieved  by  DST  Is  about  100.000  barrels 
of  oil  equivalent  per  day.  This  amotmt, 
however,  is  only  0.0  percrat  of  our  dadly 
consumption  of  17  mlUkm  barrds  of  oil 
per  day.  This  figure  of  1004)00  barrels  is 
an  equivalent  figure.  The  actual  oU  sav- 
ings Is  only  14.600  barrels  per  day,  a  mere 
drop  in  the  bui±et  of  ofl  savings,  com- 
pared to  our  shortfall.  That  is  0.09  per- 
cent of  our  daily  oil  eonstmxptton.  Of 
cotnrse.  we  also  save  9,650  tons  of  coal,  but 
we  are  not  short  of  coal.  The  actual  sav- 
ings of  oil.  the  commodity  in  shortest 
supply,  is  mlnlscule. 

The  Federal  Energy  Ofllce  has  also 
presented  figures  that  indicate  DST  has 
saved  ConsoUdatcd  Edison  up  to  8  per- 
cent In  electricity  over  a  selected  week 
m  the  previous  year.  These  factors  do 
not  indicate  the  weather  of  the  week 
in  the  last  winter — but  everyone  has  said 
we  have  experienced  an  unusually  mild 
winter  this  year.  The  figures  also  concen- 
trated on  energy  used  between  peak 
hours — 10  and  12  in  the  morning.  Day- 
light aavlng  time  is  effective  between  7 
and  •  aJB.  in  my  State.  While  the  Con- 
a<dldated  Edison  and  Edison  Electric  In- 
stitute figures  are  concomed  with  elec- 
tricity consumption,  we  have  no  figiirea 
to  tell  how  much  gasoline  is  used  by  par- 
ents who  now  drive  their  children  to 
school,  rather  than  allow  them  to  walk. 
We  have  numerous  reports  of  this 
occurring. 

In  checking  with  the  Cincinnati  Oas  k 
Electric  Co.,  I  have  leatited  they  can  at- 
tribute no  energy  savings  to  winter  day- 
light saving  time.  In  fact,  there  may  be 
more  electrlcUy  used.  Tliere  is  no  appre- 
dabla  change  in  figures  from  Jaiuiary 
1973  to  January  1974.  The  company  be- 
lieves that  if  any  energy  is  saved  it  la 
more  likely  caused  by  other  conservation 
measures.  Even  now.  In  March,  on  the 
western  edge  of  the  eastern  standard 
time  aosie,  motorists  must  drive  with 
their  lights  on  at  8:15  in  the  morning. 

In  Ohio,  we  are  already  on  double  day- 
light saving  time.  The  State  used  to  be  in 
the  central  time  sone.  and  many  folks 
would  like  to  return  to  that.  My  mail 
gives  a  clear  mandate  on  this  issue.  Par- 
ent teacher  associations,  farmers,  the 
elderly,  highway  malntfnance  crews, 
construction  workers,  and  utility  compa- 
nies want  to  return  to  the  old  time  in  the 
winter.  It  Is  time  for  the  Congress  to 
recognise  that  it  acted  too  quickly  and 
undo  this  mistake.  I  hope  the  Senate  wlU 
act  favorably  on  my  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  

The  PRBSIDINO  OSWCEXL.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  MT.  President,  as  I 
understand  it.  the  Senator  from  Obio  has 
two  amendments.  Is  that  corect? 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Oxm  would  repeal  the 
present  law,  and  the  other  would  allow 
a  Oowmor  or  a  State  legislatiue.  or  both, 
to  exempt  themselves  from  the  law. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Also,  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa la  going  to  oOex  a  gubatltute  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 


Mr.  TAFT.  To  the  first  amendment 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  one  the  Senator 
is  now  discussing? 

Mr  TAFT  Yes 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Not  the  one  that 
allows  Governors  or  State  legislatures  to 
act. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President  what 
is  the  situation  with  respect  to  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is  a 
total  of  2  hours. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Obviously,  this 
amendment  is  not  germane  to  this  bill. 
How  does  the  Senator  Justify  the  ger- 
maneness of  this  amendment? 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  amendment  is  ger- 
mane because  it  was  made  so  by  a 
imanlmouf-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  BIAGNUSON.  I  know  that  is  was 
made  so  by  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment; but  If  any  of  us  had  been  here 
when  that  was  going  on,  they  would  have 
objected  to  it.  The  Senator  made  it  ger- 
mane by  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, I  suppose,  to  get  the  time  on  the 
minimum  wage  bin.  But  surely  it  has  no 
germaneness  to  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act 
except  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  TAFT.  It  does  rdate  to  the  i^ole 
question  of  employment,  as  I  pointed  out, 
with  respect  to  our  effectiveness  to  deal 
with  the  problem. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  ft  had  not  been 
part  of  that  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment a  point  of  order  would  lie  against  it. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Only  if  we  were  under  a 
nnanlmlous-cansent  agreement.  We  are 
operating  under  the  niles  of  the  Senate. 
I  would  not  have  consented  to  a  unanl- 
moov-consent  agreement  that  prevented 
it  from  being  in  order. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  The  potait  is  that 
this  is  not  germane  to  the  bill  except  by 
that  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  TAFT.  It  is  not  germane  to  this 
bill — ^period. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Period,  yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myvdf  Just  a 
Uttle  time. 

'j"here  has  been  a  lot  of  m lidnf oi  lua- 
tlon  about  this  matter  and  I  sur^  want 
to  do  what  I  can  to  clear  it  up.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  win  verify  this,  but  Z 
thlnk^  the  record  should  show  that  8 
weeks  ago  we  shifted  to  daylight  saving 
time  at  the  eaJl  of  the  President.  TtaA 
change  stirred  np  some  great  emotion 
across  the  Nation.  I  imderstand  tltat  Z 
am  happy  to  see  the  Senate  la  debating 
the  matter  here  today  so  we  eait  dear  up 
the  facts. 

There  have  been  some  ralseonceptions 
aboot  it  and  we  to<A  the  action  at  the 
can  of  the  President  because  many  wit- 
nesaes — many  witnesses,  and  they  were 
all  unanimous — testified  that  advancing 
the  time  during  the  winter  months  could 
make  a  significant  contrlbntion  toward 
relieving  part  of  the  Nations'  energy 
crisis.  In  addition,  the  experts  predicted 
there  would  be  traffic  safety,  crime  pre- 
vention, and  some  commercial  benefits 
from  the  shift.  We  were  very  careful  in 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  thegr 
were  also  very  careful  in  the  House  to 
hear  all  the  witnesses  and  there  was  no 
ohiection  to  these  preaumptlena. 

Tike  evidence  to  date  indicatai  that 
the  eleetrical  utlUUea  and  the  CMftcc  of 
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Energy  Conservation  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  were  eminently  correct. 
The  most  recent  data  released  by  the 
Edison  Electric  Institute  which  repre- 
sents all  electric  generating  and  electric 
producing  companies  indicates  an  actual 
decrease  of  close  to  2.2  percent  in  daily 
electric  consumption,  or  the  equivalent 
of  200,000  barrels  of  crude  oil  per  day. 
This  is  two  or  three  times  greater  than 
the  predictions  which  led  to  the  Sen- 
ate's original  action. 

Secretary  of  Transportation  Claude 
Brinegar,  speaking  for  the  executive 
branch,  said  yesterday  that  the  concern 
that  daylight  saving  time  is  resulting  in 
increased  fatalities  among  schoolchil- 
dren is  completely  unfounded.  The  De- 
partment of  Transportation  has  data 
which  shows  a  marked  reduction  in  fatal- 
ities compared  to  the  previous  year  for 
school  age  children.  This  conclusion 
was  verified  last  week  by  the  National 
Safety  Coimcil.  They  collected  all  the  fig- 
ures monthly  and  weekly.  The  covmcll 
releases  statistics  which  show  no  change 
in  school  age  fatalities  in  the  morning 
hours.  There  has  also  been  a  significant 
lessening  in  traffic  hazards  over  all.  par- 
ticularly in  the  evening  play  hours.  This 
early  data  verifies  the  underlying  theory 
about  year-roimd  daylight  time. 

This  is  just  what  the  testimony  before 
the  Commerce  Committee  indicated.  By 
shifting  a  clock  1  hour  of  daylight  from 
early  morning  to  early  evening,  when 
activities  are  more  concentrated,  the  to- 
tal dependence  on  electric  power  is  less- 
ened. There  is  a  decline  in  Ughting  utili- 
ties' peak  loads,  according  to  the  latest 
figures.  There  is  a  reduction  in  space 
heating  requirements  because  of  the 
higher  ambient  temperatures  In  the 
early  evening,  when  more  people  are  up 
and  moving  around  than  in  the  early 
morning. 

Similarly,  putting  the  evening  rush 
hour  in  daylight  reduces  significantly  the 
hazards  of  alcohol  and  fatigue,  which 
make  it  twice  as  deadly  as  the  morning 
rush  hour.  All  the  figures  show  that. 
Those  are  the  reasons  why  the  Senate 
acted  in  November. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  all  those 
predictions  are  appsu-ently  borne  out  by 
the  parUal  information  that  can  be  ac- 
cumulated on  2  months  of  experience. 
But  we  would  all  benefit  by  waiting  for 
the  completion  of  the  next  Department 
of  Transportation  study.  Congress  man- 
dated a  thorough  study  by  June  31, 1974. 
That  study  will  provide  us  with  6  months 
data  Instead  of  2.  The  study  wUI  be 
available  in  plenty  of  time  to  take  action 
before  October.  The  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  will  hold  hearings  on  that  re- 
port Just  as  soon  as  it  is  available.  It 
must  be  in  by  the  end  of  July. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  which  we  can 
gain  by  acting  today,  when  our  action 
will  not  take  effect  before  next  October. 
The  evidence  to  date  looks  good.  But  I  am 
willing  to  reserve  final  Judgment  until 
this  summer.  I  believe  that  is  the  wisest 
course  of  action.  We  should  not  close  our 
ears  to  the  facts,  nor  should  we  repeal  a 
law  which  seems  to  be  doing  everything 
and  more  than  we  ever  expected  of  it. 

I  have  said  many  times  in  the  hear- 
ings— and  I  emphasize  this  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senator  from  Ohio— 


that  we  fully  expected,  and  said  so  pub- 
Ucly  all  during  the  hearings,  that  we 
would  have  hearings  on  this  matter  in 
September,  after  the  report  has  been 
filed  with  the  committee  and  the  facts 
have  been  reviewed. 

The  House  wanted  the  bill  for  2  years. 
There  was  some  sentiment  for  1  year  in 
our  committee.  There  is  no  intention  of 
the  Commerce  Committee  not  to  look  at 
this  matter  in  the  fall.  It  is  too  late  now 
to  do  much  about  repeal,  because  we 
would  not  accomplish  much,  since  the 
regular  process  of  daylight  saving  comes 
into  effect  on,  I  believe,  scnne  date  in 
April.  We  are  a  little  more  than  a  month 
away  from  that. 

So  the  Commerce  Committee  will  work 
on  the  proposition  at  that  time  and  see 
how  it  has  developed.  We  are  going  into 
the  regular  daylight  saving  time  period 
anyway,  and  in  September  we  will  have 
oversight  hearings  on  the  whole  subject. 
We  Intend  to  do  that.  To  do  something 
about  the  law  before  that  time  may,  I 
think,  be  imwise,  because  we  would  be 
accomplishing  nothing. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator's  amendment 
will  not  carry.  First  of  all,  it  should  not 
be  on  this  bill.  Second,  its  effect  wouIJ 
be  small,  particularly  with  the  assurance 
of  every  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce tliat  we  will  have  legislative  over- 
sight of  this  matter,  after  getting  a  re- 
port. 

I  have  no  particularly  fixed  views  on 
the  matter.  I  think  probably  when  we 
get  all  the  facts  and  figures.  Congress 
will  probably  want  to  look  at  them,  and 
consider  a  9  months  time  for  daylight 
saving.  Perhaps  3  months  of  student  time 
would  be  suitable,  because  the  period  of 
December,  January,  and  February  are 
the  months  with  the  shortest  days;  or 
even  a  proposal  of,  say,  8  months  and  4 
months.  But  everybody  in  this  country 
wants  daylight  saving.  They  are  saying 
we  ought  to  act  on  the  problem  when  we 
have  the  information.  And  the  Commerce 
Committee  will  act,  I  assure  you.  very 
promptly  on  the  matter.  I  would  like 
to  see  the  June  report.  So  far,  it  would 
appear  Daylight  Saving  has  glvoi  us 
some  savings.  I  realize  that  different 
parts  of  the  country  have  different  prob- 
lems. We  have  the  time  zone  matter.  We 
took  care  of  that  in  World  War  n,  and 
that  can  be  taken  care  of  again. 

Prior  to  the  enactanent  of  this  act,  any 
governor  had  a  right  to  get  out  if  he 
wanted  to.  Each  Governor  had  3  weeks, 
or  2Vi  weeks,  to  do  so.  We  accepted  the 
views  of  these  Governors.  So  I  do  not 
know  what  we  are  accomplishing  here 
today  by  this  precipitate  action. 

As  I  say,  I  have  no  deep  feelings  one 
way  or  another,  but  I  do  think  we  have 
benefited  by  it,  and  it  may  be  we  will 
want  to  do  something  about  it.  I  am 
thinking  out  loud  now — perhaps  9 
months  of  daylight  saving  and  then  3  or  4 
months  without,  or  maybe  8  and  4. 1  do 
not  know. 

It  has  worked  fine  in  my  State.  We  are 
in  the  northern  areas.  We  are  very  fond 
of  daylight  saving  all  the  time  becatise 
of  the  recreation  opportunities  involved. 
In  December,  January,  and  February, 
people  are  able  to  be  out  later  at  night. 


They  take  advantage  of  the  extra  hour 
for  recreation,  whether  it  be  fishing, 
tennis,  or  whatever,  or  even  to  come 
home  and  work  in  their  gardens  if  they 
have  a  chance. 

Some  of  the  other  States  have  a  little 
different  problem,  but  we  are  also  work- 
ing on  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  try 
to  do  something  about  time  zones,  to 
try  to  make  them  more  prsu;tical,  rather 
than  nm  them  through  the  States  as 
they  are  now.  The  Department  of  Trans- 
portation has  the  authority  to  do  that. 
It  is  working  on  it.  That  will  be  part  of 
the  study  that  comes  here  In  July. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  has  made  the 
essential  point  that  this  amendment,  if 
it  were  adopted,  would  put  the  Senate 
in  the  incredible  position  of  repealing 
daylight  saving  time  because  it  Is  work- 
ing far  beyond  the  expectations  or  claims 
made  by  the  proponents  only  about  12 
weelLS  ago. 

When  the  Senate  approved  daylight 
saving  time,  it  was  predicted  that  winter 
daylight  saving  time  would  reduce  elec- 
trical consumption  by  about  1  percent, 
which  would  mean  about  100,000  barrels 
of  oil  a  day.  and  also  reduce  traffic  acci- 
dents and  crime.  That  is  all  that  was 
claimed  for  dayhght  saving  time  at  that 
time,  and  those  claims  have  been  far 
exceeded  by  the  results  of  daylight  saving 
time. 

After  only  12  weeks,  we  are  being  asked 
to  repeal  or  modify  winter  dayUght  sav- 
ing time  on  the  ground  that  it  has  failed. 
It  has  not  failed.  The  record,  while  it  is 
incomplete  at  this  pohit,  strongly  sug- 
gests that  the  Senate  was  right  when  it 
approved  year-roimd  daylight  saving 
time,  and,  far  from  changing  that  earlier 
judgment,  we  ought  to  reaffirm  it. 

According  to  the  Edison  Electric  In- 
stitute, during  the  first  7  weeks  of  winte;?' 
daylight  saving  time,  electrical  con- 
siunption  across  the  Nation  dropped  2.2 
percent,  as  compared  with  consumption 
during  the  4-week  period  immediately 
preceding  winter  daylight  saving  time. 
That  figure  corresponds  with  a  2.2  per- 
cent increase  in  electrical  generation  last 
fall  when  the  Nation  returned  to  stand- 
ard time.  A  2.2  percent  decrease  in  elec- 
trical consumption  is  twice  the  energy 
saving  predicted  when  the  Senate  ap- 
proved year-round  daylight  saving  time, 
which  is  equivalent  to  a  saving  of  200,- 
000  barrels  of  oil  a  day,  and  in  fact  far 
in  excess  of  the  energy  savings  realized 
from  the  national  55-mile-per-hour 
speed  limit. 

Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York 
reports  that  daylight  saving  time  has 
reduced  the  New  York  peak  load  by  500 
megawatts  out  of  5,600.  Thzi  is  a  9-per- 
cent reduction. 

All  of  these  figures  are  subject  to  ad- 
justment for  differences  in  the  weather 
and  for  other  factors,  but  the  first  re- 
turns, the  returns  for  the  first  7  weeks, 
indeed  all  of  the  early  indicators,  suggest 
that  daylight  saving  time  has  produced 
significant  energy  savings. 

Now  we  are  out  of  the  woods.  The  long 
days  are  here  again.  We  will,  in  Jime. 
presumably,  have  an  interim  report  from 
the  Deptulment  of  Transportation 
which  wiU  give  us  a  far  better  basis  than 
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we  haw  now  for  Judging  the  energs  sav- 
ings from  daylight  saving  time.  Th  re  Is 
no  need  to  take  this  action  now.  W  will 
Imve  an  opportimlty  later,  and.  a  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  <  'om- 
raerce  Indicated,  when  the  flgurei  are 
nvallable,  or  more  flgvires  are  aval  able, 
including  an  Interim  report,  the  '  tom- 
merc2  Committee  will  conduct  hea  -Ings 
and  give  the  matter  a  thorough  rt  ^ew. 

At  this  point  It  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take to  repeal  legislation  simply  be  ause 
it  l3  working,  and  working  wdl. 

I  understand  the  reasons  for  the  anx- 
iety about  daylight  saving  time.  '  hose 
reasons  have  to  do  with  trafSc  accic  ents. 
particularly  accidents  involving  sc  lool- 
children.  At  the  time  the  daylight  s  vlng 
bill  was  passed.  It  was  hoped  that  sc  lools 
and  businesses  thnmghout  the  co  ntry 
would  adjust  their  hours  to  winter  day- 
nsht  saving  time,  and  I  regret  that  nore 
of  them  did  not  do  so;  but  notwithst  aid- 
ing the  failure  of  some  schools  and  fome 
businesses  to  start  th?ir  hours  a 
later  in  the  morning,  the  results  li 
case  of  tralQc  accidents  has  been 
couraglng. 

A  recent  report  from  the  Natftnal 
Highway  TrafBc  Safety  Administn  tlon 
reports  that  35  States  and  the  Distrl  :t  of 
Columbia  experienced  a  32- percent 
duction  in  the  number  of  pedestrian 
bicycle  fatalities  for  the  month  of 
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uary 1974  as  compared  with  Jan  lary 

1973.  Of  the  399  fatalities  reportet  for 
the  month  of  Jsoiuary  1973.  98  rere 
schocrichildren  between  the  ages  of  i  and 
19.  In  January  1974  the  number  of  f  tal- 
itles  among  school-age  children  dro  iped 
to  57.  a  42-percent  reduction. 

The  National  Safety  Council  rei  orts 
no  perceptible  Increase  in  the  nomb  r  of 
child  fatalities  between  the  critkml  t  mrs 
of  6  a.m.  and  9  ajn. 

A  special  survey  of  the  National  E  gh- 
way  Safety  and  Transportation  Ad- 
ministration in  15  States  for  the  mi  nth 
of  Jantiary  found  a  33-percent  redw  ^ion 
between  1973  and  1974  in  the  ntuibt  r  of 
afternoon  acddents  resulting  in  <  lilld 
fatalities. 

So  tlie  evidence  strongly  Indicates  hat 
da^ght  saving  time  does  not  Inci  tase 
morning  fatalities  and  decreases  a  ter- 
nocn  fatalities,  for  a  very  substantia  net 
decrease  in  adult  and  child  pedes!  Ian 
fatahtles. 

It  Is  argued  that  one  <tf  the  cansei  for 
tile  reduction  in  pedestrian  fatal  ties 
may  be  energy  conservation,  decre  sed 
driving,  and  lower  speed  limits. 

Tliat  cannot  be  the  case  because  tlM 
malor  impact  of  energy  conservation  in- 
cluding the  lower  speed  limits,  was  not 
frtt  until  after  January.  The  flgui  a  I 
have  used  compare  accidents  In  Jan  ary 

1974,  with  accidents  in  January  :  ^73. 
before  the  ftdl  impact  ol  the  gas*  line 
shortages  was  felt.  TIuU  Impact  b  gan 
to  be  ffelt  in  J^ebruary.  The  deadlhM  for 
the  enaetmait  of  the  SS-mOes-an-l  our 
speed  Umlt  dM  not  become  effective  on- 
tfl  cufy  March. 

Attention  lias  been  paid  to  the  inci  lase 
in  early  moning  accidents  resultin  (  in 
chad  fatelltleB  in  Florida.  Uttle  at  en- 
tioa  hM  been  paid  to  the  deereM  i  in 
•eetdente  ai  ether  Umcs  of  the  da:  . 

Deorilght  savings  time  reduced  tbi  ac- 
cident rates  in  the  late  afternoon  Yu  urs. 
Statistics  on  the  total  child  fataUU(  i  in 


Florida  during  daylight  savings  thnc 
shows  that  there  were  no  more  than 
there  were  last  year. 

Montana,  Arkansas,  North  Dakota, 
and  Kfinnesota  are  among  the  States 
which    experienced    child    fatalities   in 

1973,  but  experienced  none  In  January 

1974.  In  Massachusetts  the  number  of 
fatalities  in  January  1973.  compared  to 
Jonuary  1974,  dropped  from  five  to  two. 

In  Ohio,  the  chi'd  fatalities  resulting 
from  trofHc  accidents  did  not  increase 
from  Janusuy  1973  to  January  1974.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  figures  for  those 
two  periods  are  Identical — 13  child  fatal- 
ities in  January  1973  and  13  in  Januau7 
1974. 

More  significantly.  Mr.  President, 
overall  traffic  fatalities  in  that  State — 
and  this  Is  not  unusual — decreased  very 
substantially.  In  January  1973.  there 
were  158  traffic  fatalities  in  Ohio.  For 
the  same  period  in  1974  the  figure  was 
116.  In  other  words,  there  was  a  27-per- 
cent decrease  in  traffic  fatalities  after 
daylight  saving  time  became  effective, 
before  serious  gasoline  shortages  had 
begun  with  a  consequent  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  travel  and  the  speed  at  which 
motorists  could  travel. 

We  have  no  way  of  quantifying  the 
reduction  In  crime  due  to  increased  day- 
light during  the  peak  crime  hours — and 
the  peak  crime  hours  are  also,  as  in  the 
case  of  traffic  accidents — in  the  early 
hours.  There  is  absolutely  no  way  to  do 
it.  But  there  can  be  absolutely  no  doubt 
that  the  crime  rates  have  also  been  re- 
duced by  daylight  saving  time. 

At  the  end  of  3  years,  and  certainly 
later  than  now — this  summer  at  the 
earliest — Congress  will  be  in  a  position 
to  make  a  sensible  determination  about 
the  energy  savings,  the  life  savings,  and 
the  crime  savings  resulting  from  day- 
light saving  time. 

It  appears  now  that  daylight  saving 
time  is  saving  lives.  It  appears  on  the 
basis  of  preliminary  evidence  that  it  Is 
also  saving  some  200.000  barrels  of  oil 
a  day  and  reducing  the  crime  rates.  It 
would  be  a  disservice  to  worried  parents 
and  to  all  people  who  have  made  sacri- 
fices in  the  face  of  doubts  and  confusion 
over  the  severity  and  causes  of  the  en- 
ergy crisis,  to  declare  at  the  end  of  12 
weeks  that  daylight  saving  time  is  a 
failure.  To  change  back  before  all  the 
data  Is  collected  would  simply  cause 
longer  lines  at  gasoline  stations,  higher 
fatality  rates  on  our  Nation's  highways, 
aad  more  crime. 

At  the  very  least,  we  ought  to  give 
daylight  saving  time  a  more  adequate 
trial.  We  ought  to  give  ourselves  more 
time  in  wtkleh  to  judge  Uie  value  of  day- 
light saving  time  before  abandoning  it, 
as  proposed  liy  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  VTbo 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  PrcttdcnW  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  there  stiodd  be  further 
clarification  of  several  things  that  have 
been  stated.  First  of  all.  I  do  not  deny 
tlie  proposal  was  made  by  the  adminis- 
tration. I  though';  the  administration 
was  wrong  in  making  ttie  proposal 
originally,  and  I  still  think  so. 

We  had  a  prediction  at  that  time,  and 
certainly  the  House  committee  had  a 
prediction,  that  the  maximum  savings 


In  fuel  would  be  30,000  barrels  a  day  of 
petroleum,  which  is  an  insignlflcant 
amount.  The  figures  I  received  on  the 
savings,  made  available  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Office,  Indicate  that  that  is  a 
very  close  estimate.  It  Is  actually  less 
than  that.  The  estimate  from  the  OfOce 
of  Energy  Conservsitlon  in  the  March  4 
bnUetin  which  they  put  out  indicates  an 
actual  savings  of  only  14,500  barrels  a 
day. 

The  Senator  from  minois  used  the  fig- 
ure of  200,000  barrels.  However,  it  should 
be  clear  that  the  energy  equivalent  fig- 
ures, which  refer  to  the  alleged  savings 
in  gas,  using  gas  use  and  coal  use  and 
nuclear  and  hydropower  use  are  matched 
up  against  what  the  expenditures  in  oil 
would  be  if  they  were  used  rather  than 
those  figures.  Those  figiu^s,  I  might 
point  out.  are  at  odds  by  100  percent 
difference  with  the  Federal  Energy  Office 
figures  which  total  up  about  100,000  bar- 
rels a  day.  rather  than  200,000,  as  stated 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

There  is  some  difference  even  on  the 
equivalent  figure.  However,  the  equiva- 
lent approach  in  my  estimation  out  of 
the  Pederol  Energy  Office  seems  to  be 
specious.  To  transfer  other  forms  of 
energy  or  substitutes  for  petroleiim  use, 
that  does  not  appear  to  have  a  loss.  We 
have  certain  factors  not  computed  into 
this  figure  at  all.  There  is  an  Increased 
consimiption  of  gasoline  by  parents  driv- 
ing their  children  to  school  rather  than 
sending  them  to  school  in  the  dark  on  a 
bus  and  that  has  not  been  figured  into 
this. 

I  was  also  somewhat  mystlfled  by  the 
approach  taken  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  as  to  whether  or  not 
he  Intends  this  to  be  a  permanent  piece 
of  legislation,  which  the  law  on  the  book 
is  at  the  present  time.  He  is  apparently 
doing  this  on  a  permanent  basts,  "nils 
proposal  was  presented  as  an  emergency 
energy  matter  when  the  Senate  voted  on 
this  earlier  this  year.  And  I  got  some- 
what alarmed,  and  I  am  sure  that  my 
constltutents  would  be  very  alarmed  that 
there  seem  to  be  indications  that  we  in- 
tend it  to  be  permanent. 

The  distinguished  chairman  said  that 
the  Commerce  Committee  win  have 
studies  on  this  and  win  make  a  perma- 
nent and  comprehensive  Judgment  on 
this. 

I  talte  his  word  in  that  regard.  I  am 
sure  that  tliere  will  be  hearings  However, 
in  legislating  on  this  subject  of  dealing 
with  the  people  gctUng  up  in  the  dark 
and  their  children  getting  up  in  the  darlc.. 
we  are  not  dealing  with  it  realistically, 
we  are  puttkig  it  back  into  a  time  frame 
of  the  other  side  of  September  or  October. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  wlU  yield 
myself  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognised  tvt  an  ad- 
ditional 3  minutes. 

a«r.  TAFT.  tax.  President,  when  the 
time  for  action  on  this  legldation  comes, 
when  the  matter  comes  to  Congress,  we 
win  be  right  up  against  a  deadline  of 
the  legislation  being  put  Into  effect,  per- 
haps, at  the  same  time  or  Just  shortly 
before  the  time  change  would  occur  un- 
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der  the  blU  as  it  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
last  year. 

So  I  think  we  ought  to  act  on  it  now 
and  have  an  open  vote.  Ttie  Commerce 
C9mmlttee  can  come  in  with  anything 
it  wants,  bat  why  not  make  this  change 
now,  and  not  be  legislating  up  against  a 
deadline  to  change  wtiat  I  think  was  a 
mistake  when  the  cliange  was  made,  and 
v.'hat  I  think  most  people  consider  to 
have  been  a  mistake? 

The  Senator  from  Washington  has  in- 
dicated that  there  was  a  Governor's  op- 
tion. WeU,  there  was  a  Governor's  op- 
tion to  request  a  change  of  tim«  eone  for, 

1  think,  just  30  days  after  it  went  into 
effect.  The  Governor  of  my  State  de- 
cided not  to  maice  the  request;  however, 
he  has  now  indicated  to  me  he  wishes  he 
had.  that  it  is  a  major  hardship  on  peo- 
ple in  our  State,  and  that  we  ought  to 
make  the  change. 

Perhaps  we  could  Include  some  option 
on  that  in  any  future  legislation  also.  I 
would  like  to  bring  that  into  focus  for 
the  cocnmittce. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  going  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's additional  2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  myself  an  additional 

2  minutes,  and  yieM  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  effect  would  be  to 
postpone  until  the  fourth  week  in  Oc- 
tober a  resumption  of  the  old  system. 
I  mast  say  Uiat  this  appeals  very  moeh 
to  me. 

In  my  own  State,  people  simply  cannot 
comprehend  how  substantial  energy  sav- 
ings can  tK  realised  tqr  burning  the  can- 
dle on  one  end  instead  of  the  other;  they 
keep  aalcixig  me  how  energy  is  saved  by 
an  extra  lio«tr  of  light  In  tlie  evening, 
wlien  they  have  to  get  up  to  an  extra 
hour  of  darkness  in  the  BMmlng. 

I  iiave  Dot  been  able  to  find  a  convinc- 
ing answer  to  this  question.  Ftathermore. 
I  tiave  not  seen  persuasive  evidence  that 
really  meaningful  savings  have  been 
made  in  our  fuel  supply. 

So,  for  that  reason.  I  rommmd  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  for  the  action  that 
he  liaa  taken,  and  the  Oenator  from  Ok- 
laboina  (Mr.  Baarurr)  as  well,  and  tell 
them  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  that, 
by  the  last  week  In  October,  it  will  be 
time  to  go  back  to  the  old  system.  Very 
likely,  by  then,  the  Arab  oU  embargo  wiU 
have  been  lifted  anyway,  so  ttxre  is  good 
commonsense,  is  seems  to  me.  In  the 
positton  the  Senator  takes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator  froaa 
Idaho.  I  reserve  tlie  rennJnder  of  my 
time.  

The  PWWTDLWO  OFnCBR.  Who 
yields  tbne? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  S  mlnutea. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  vrtio  has 
the  time  on  the  oiergy  biU? 

Mr.  8TEVBH90N.  The  ehairaian  and 
I  were  eontralling  the  time.  I  am  glad  ts 
yield  to  tte  SesMtor. 

Mr.  COTTON.  When  the  Senator  ha> 
finished.  I  would  like  some  time. 
CXX seo— Part  S 


Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  fact  sheet  re- 
ceived from  the  Office  of  Energy  Con- 
servation, which  makes  some  preliminary 
findings  about  the  energy  savings  from 
daylight  saving  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact  sheet 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fact  Shzxt:  Datucrt  Saving  Tdce 
kvckokot7nd 
The  Daylight  Saving  Time  Act  of  1973  (Pub- 
lic Law  93-182)  was  passed  December  15, 1973, 
to  go  Into  effect  January  6,  1974.  This  law 
provides  for  tbe  adoption  of  year-round  Day- 
light Saving  Time  (DST)  for  a  period  of  two 
years  and  requires  the  Diepartnunt  of  Trans- 
portailan  to  repcrt  on  its  effects  not  later 
than  June  30,  1074.  and  each  year  thereafter. 
The  studies  that  have  been  undertaken  to 
date  are  not  definitive  on  either  the  energy 
savings  (or  losses)  that  might  occur  with 
D6T,  or  tbe  peripheral  effects  that  might  b* 
expertenoed  (crime,  agricultural  impacts,  ac- 
cidents, etc.)  which  can  be  causally  asso- 
ciated with  06T.  However,  the  prelUulnary 
Infcrmatlon  which  Is  available  suggests  that 
energy  be::eflts  may  accrue  and  the  secondary 
effects  should  be  minimal. 

Energy  reductions  can  occur  In  two  ways 
when  D6T  is  Implemented  during  the  winter 
months.  Direct  savings  are  asKciated  wtth 
absolute  reductions  in  tbe  level  of  power 
send-out  because,  for  example,  tbe  added 
lighting  requirements  In  tbe  morning  are  less 
than  the  decreased  lighting  possible  In  the 
evening.  Fuel  savings  arise  through  shifting 
power  consiunptlon  from  peak  periods  in  the 
evening  to  lower  use  periods  In  the  morning. 
Electrical  load  pealts  typically  are  met  with 
relatively  leas  cAcleat  g«>erating  equipment. 
Thus,  shifting  use  to  off  peak  bours  results 
In  leas  fuel  use  to  produce  the  mae  amount 
of  electricity. 

KSTTIIATED  nrsaCT  SAVnfOB 

It  Is  estimated  that  a  savings  of  approxi- 
mately 1  percent  of  the  nation's  electricity 
could  be  achieved  by  DST.  This  savings 
amounts  to  about  100.000  barrels  of  oil  equiv- 
alent per  day.  This  figure  may  be  disaggre- 
gated by  fuel  source  as  follows,  using  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Council  fuel  source  data 
for  national  electrical  production: 

1.  spproalmately  14!fi00  bvralB  per  day 
ofett: 

X  approKlmately  106  mUllon  cubic  feet  a< 
gas  (equivalent  to  10.500  barrels  per  day): 

3.  approximately  0.650  tons  of  coal  per  day 
(equivalent  to  43.300  barrets  per  day): 

4.  approzlmatety  34,000  barrels  per  day 
equivalent  ef  nuclear  and  hy<bo  aouroe 
power. 

Ottoer  cstiaatas  of  eoasbl— d  direct  and 
fuel  savings  titat  could  derive  froni  DST  vary 
from  "MegUglhlc"  for  some  regions  surveyed 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  Brgloasl 
Reliability  CouncDs  (1B70)  to  as  high  as  4 
percent.  (Spokesmen  from  Consolidated  Edi- 
son estimated  that  DST  eouM  *ave  their 
lead  peak  by  between  3.0  and  4.1  paveent.) 

Soutttem  Cattfemla  Bdlaan  catlmaSad  that 
DST  covdd  save  as  mach  as  1  percent  In  tta 
electrloal  kMd. 

WUllam  Hanrls  td  Rand  Corporation  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
on  November  S.  1973,  that  DST  oould  save 
on  the  order  of  1  percent  la  electrical  energy. 

■dlsoB  Blectrte  lastRute  cetlmated  that 
the  Nation  aehlsvad  an  11  pcroeat  ledueUoa 
In  electrical  energy  peaks  during  WdcM  War 
n  when  DST  and  otbar  ooaservatlon  mess 
ures  were  In  sSect.  By  tbe  end  of  tbe  war, 
it  estimated  that  about  700.000  tons  of  ooal 
annually  were  being  saved  by  DST. 

In  1907.  the  State  of  Wlseonsln  adopted 
DST  tor  a  flve-montb  winter  seaseo.  Oae 
eleetrte  ntUlty  la  ta«  stats  Mporlisd  a  % 
percent  redaottaa  ta  flseigy  aaage  to«a  tbe 


flgan  was  not  adjusted  for  weather  or  other 
unrelated  effects. 

In  1971.  four  statee  (Arleona.  Hawaii,  In- 
diana, and  Michigan)  went  on  continuous 
standard  time.  It  was  found  that  from  April 
to  May  there  was  a  0.28  percent  Increase  of 
fuel  consumption  and  from  October  to  Ko- 
vember  there  was  a  1.58  percent  decrease  In 
fuel  consumption.  In  tbe  other  ststea,  there 
was  a  0.48  percent  decrease  in  consumption 
from  April  to  May  and  a  0.91  persent  increase 
In  consumption  from  October  to  November. 
In  aggregate,  there  was  a  0.41  percent  de- 
crease In  fuel  consumption  from  April  to  May 
and  a  0.71  percent  increase  from  October  to 
November.  This  1071  experience  suggests  that 
the   non-shifting  states  did   better. 

Practically,  the  electrical  energy  savings 
ttat  are  achieved  will  be  dUBcult  to  asso- 
ciate causally  and  unequivocally  to  DST 
because  of  many  other  tnfluenoes  tending  to 
reduce  electrical  demand.  Savings  will  not  be 
uniform  for  each  utUtty  In  the  country  but 
will  vary  depending  upon  th3  detailed  nature 
of  electrical  loads.  They  should  be  relatively 
higher  on  utilities  which  serve  a  high  resi- 
dential and  lighting  component  and  rela- 
tively lower  on  utilltlrs  serving  a  high  Indus- 
trial component. 

SAFETT    AltD    OTRER    CdTSmSKATIOIfB 

The  shift  to  DST  will  result  in  less  light 
early  In  the  morning,  but  daylight  wUl  ex- 
tend later  In  the  evening.  This  shift  can  have 
several  effects. 

It  Is  likely  that  DST  will  reduce  crime  In 
the  early  evening  when  many  p:opIe  are  still 
en  the  streets  and  increase  the  efllcirncy  of 
the  police  forces.  However,  crime  patterns 
may  be  shifted  to  other  times. 

It  Is  likely  that  DST  wUl  reduce  driver 
and  pedestrian  accidents  in  the  heavy  com- 
muting hours  of  tbe  evening  because  of  the 
ability  to  return  home  In  more  daylight.  Al- 
though there  may  be  more  accidents  In  the 
morning  commuting  hours,  drivers  are  likely 
to  be  more  alert  and  the  net  eCect  will  be 
a  reduction  in  total  accidents. 

Accidents  and  crimer  which  occur  In  mom- 
ir<i  darkness  wUl  be  widely  reported  and 
associated  directly  or  by  Implication  to  DST. 
What  will  not  be  known  win  be: 

(a)  whether  the  reported  accidents  wouM 
have  occurred  anyway: 

(b)  how  many  fewer  accidents  and  cilm*a 
are  oceurrtng  In  tbe  evening  than  would 
otherwise  have  occurred. 
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Con«oU<l»ted  BcUaon  has  bMn  engac<  il  In 
a  Tigoroiu  energy  conaervktlon  effort  «  blch 
tUM  led  to  algnlflcant  peak  reductions,  "i  bere 
used  to  be  »  significant  peak  between  (  and 
e  pjn.  and  cow  the  load  la  flat.  The  peak  now 
occurs  between  10  and  12  In  tbe  nxxmln  [  for 
the  system  as  a  whole. 

The  National  Economic  Research  AM  Ksla- 
tlon  reports  that  Pacific  Oas  and  Kl«  Etric 
Company  shaved  Its  evening  peak  hj  mp' 
proximately  3  percent.  N£RA  also  re  lorta 
that  Wisconsin  Electric  Power  Companyi  New 
England  Power  Company,  and  Virginia  I  >wer 
and  Electric  Company  have  found  sbll  a  in 
peak  patterns,  and  that  the  long  Ii  land 
Lighting  Company  has  foimd  that  its  peak 
load  has  been  slightly  flattened. 

Alex  Radla,  General  Manager  of  Ame  lean 
Public  Power  Aasoclation.  which  repre  ents 
1400  public  utilities  and  accounts  for  13% 
of  total  electric  sales,  testified  that  DST 
would  produce  1-3%  savlngB  in  kwh  (eq  ilva- 
lent  to  3.5-7  million  barrels  of  oil  pel  day 
baaed  on  1971  consumption  flgurea  fc  ■  Its 
utilities).  His  testimony  is  supported  >y  a 
recant  American  Public  Power  Surre  '  of 
several  utility  companies,  which  lndi(  ated 
that  eonaerratlon  efforts.  Lncludlng  :  MT. 
were  reducing  demand. 

The  Municipal  Power  &  Light  Depart!  lent 
of  Oarland.  Texas,  reported  that  its  ei  ergy 
conservation  efforts  reduced  demand  a  >out 
6%,  or  a  total  of  3%  in  the  system  oad. 
Energy  savings  were  about  7  million  kt  h. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Anchorage,  Al  iska 
Municipal  Light  &  Power  Department  latl- 
mated  that  energy  conservation  meal  urea 
have  resulted  In  a  S%  demand  redw  tlon 
and  a  kwh  reduction  of  4.0%. 

The  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Departmen  of 
Water  ft  Power  reported  a  reduction  of  :  24,- 
053  mwh  In  consumption  for  the  first  34  lays 
of  January,  compared  to  a  similar  pt  rlod 
In  1973,  despite  milder  weather  this  ye  r. 

Tbe  Sacramento,  Calif.  x.Iunlclpal  U1  llty 
District  reported  that  power  consumptic  i  in 
the  District  service  area  was  6%  less  in  an- 
uary  than  for  the  same  month  in  1973  al- 
though weather  conditions  were  slmlli  r. 
//.  Safety  indicationM 
Tlte  National  Safety  Council  haa  f<  and 
that  DST  has  had  little  or  no  effect  on  the 
number  of  early  morning  fatalltlea  an  ong 
children  of  school  age.  Tbe  Council's  >ta- 
tlatlca  Department  surveyed  all  50  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  detemUiI  )  If 
there  was  any  Increase  In  the  numbe  of 
school  children  fatalities  for  January  :  974 
as  compared  with  January  1973. 

The  survey  respondents,  who  reprea<  ited 
75  percent  of  the  population  in  43  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  showed  no  af  pr€- 
dabla  difference  between  the  two  montl  s  in 
tha  number  of  early  morning  pedesi  rian 
and  padacycla  fatalities  experienced  by  hil- 
dren  4  through  18  years  old. 

According  to  the  Cotmcll.  30  traflle  fi  uUl- 
tles  were  recorded  In  January  1974  ax  ong 
children  4  to  18  years  old  walking  or  pi  lal- 
Ing  during  the  going-to-scbool  hours  rom 
a  am  to  9  am.  By  oomparlaon.  19  fata]  ties 
were  recorded  In  January  1973. 

Thirteen  of  the  30  youthful  traffic  fa  all- 
ties  'n  January  1974  were  children  xuaOi  r  14 
years  old. 

Of  the  43  reporting  agenclea.  39  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  showed  no  ch  nge 
or  decreases  in  the  number  of  school  -age 
fatalities.  Three  states — Alaska.  Arizona,  and 
Idaho — were  not  included  in  the  survey  i  Inoa 
they  had  not  shifted  over  to  OST.  Fen 
states — Florida,  Nevada,  Virginia,  nil  lols. 
New  Mexico,  Wlaoonsln,  Connecticut.  Lo  ilsl- 
ana.  North  Carolina,  and  Pennsylvania—  luMl 
Increases  In  tha  number  o<  school-age  ti  tJBo 
fataattsa. 

Of  the  states  with  Increased  fatall  lea, 
Florida,  according  to  the  Council,  she  eed 
the  biggest  Increase — up  five  fatalltlar  In 
January  1974  aa  compared  with  Jan<  ary 
19TS.  lUinoU  ahowed  the  second  largaaqin- 
crsaaa — up  four  fatalltlea.  Connactlout 
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North  Carolina  both  ahowed  Increases  of 
three  fatalities,  while  the  remaining  six 
states  reported  Increases  ot  one  school-age 
fatality  each. 

The  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Dspartment  of  Transpor- 
tation found  that  out  of  36  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  there  were  a  total  of  371 
pedestrian  and  pedacycle  deaths  compared 
to  396  such  fataUtlee  during  1973.  ThU  fig- 
ure includes  all-age  fatalities  occurring  at 
all  hours  of  tbe  day. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  the  statement  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  referred.  It  does  say  that  It  is 
estimated  that  a  saving  of  approximately 
1  percent  of  the  Nation's  electricity  could 
be  achieved  by  daylight  saving  time,  and 
mentions  that  this  amoimts  to  about 
100,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day.  However, 
that  Is  the  earlier  estimate  that  was 
made  by  the  Office  of  Energy  Conserva- 
tion, and  upon  which  the  Senate  ap- 
proved this  bill.  It  was  estimated  then 
that  it  would  reduce  electrical  generation 
reqiUrementfl  by  about  1  percent. 

Other  figures  which  are  included  in 
these  data  indicate  that  the  results  of 
daylight  saving  time  are  closer  to  a  2- 
percent  reduction  in  electrical  genera- 
tion, and  that  therefore  the  equivalent 
savings  of  energy  are  about  200,000  bar- 
rels of  oil  a  day. 

To  answer  the  question  Uiat  was  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  I  think  I  can 
do  so  best  by  reading  from  a  memoran- 
dum I  received  from  Commonweailth 
Edison  in  Chicago,  which  explains  it  very 
simply  and  convincingly,  as  follows: 

The  present  estimate  of  SUtUUcal  Re- 
search and  Power  Supply  departments  Is 
that  extension  of  daylight  aavlng  time 
through  tbe  full  year  will  result  In  a  net 
output  reduction  of  approximately  45  mll- 
Uon  kilowatt-hours.  This  wlU  result  In  a 
savings  of  flve  million  gallons  of  oil. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  lighter  evening 
hours  will  reduce  electricity  consumption 
by  about  75  million  kilowatt-hours,  but  that 
this  will  be  offset  by  about  30  million  kilo- 
watt-hours of  increased  use  during  the  darker 
morning  hours. 

So  what  they  are  saying  is  that  dur- 
ing the  lighter  evening  tiours,  which 
are  the  peak,  hours,  electrical  generation 
is  reduced  without  cm  offsetting  Increase 
In  generation  during  the  darker  morn- 
ing hours.  In  fact,  the  difference  Is  be- 
tween 75  million  kilowatt-hours  in  the 
evening  and  30  million  in  the  morning. 

That  just  helps  explain  the  energy 
savings.  The  concern  in  this  bill  over 
winter  daylight  saving  time  is  prin- 
cipally about  its  effect  on  traffic  fatalities 
and  on  the  lives  of  schoolchildren. 

As  I  indicated  earUer,  the  biU  is  also 
saving  more  lives  than  were  antici- 
pated when  we  adopted  this  legislation 
just  about  12  weeks  ago,  for  basically  the 
same  reason.  The  peak  hours  of  traffic 
accidents  are  in  the  evening.  We  provide 
more  daylight  during  those  peak  hours, 
and  thereby  reduce  traffic  fatalities.  In 
fact,  there  has  not  been  an  Increase  in 
trafnc  fatalities  for  children  in  the 
morning  hours. 

The  rates  of  traffic  fatalities  In  the 
morning  hours,  for  children  and  others, 
are  about  the  same  as  they  were  a  year 
ago,  but  they  are  greatly  reduced  In  the 
evening  hours,  and  the  result  Is  a  very 
sutwtantlal  net  decrease  in  traffic  fatali- 
ties, which  cannot  be  attributed  to  re- 


duced supplies  of  gasoline  and  low  speed 
limits,  because  these  figures  were  based 
on  a  comparison  between  traffic  fatalities 
in  January  1974  and  January  1973.  a 
time  before  the  Impact  of  the  gasoline 
shortage  was  felt,  and  long  before  the 
deadline  for  the  enactment  of  S5-mile- 
per-hour  speed  limits.  The  gasoline 
shortage,  with  reduced  consumption  and 
lower  speeds,  came  in  February. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  year-roimd  daylight  saving  time  bill 
originally  came  before  the  Senate  sev- 
eral months  ago,  I  opposed  it.  It  was 
clear  then  that  the  confusion,  danger, 
and  ill  will  brought  about  by  its  passage 
clearly  outweighed  any  mythical  energy 
savings  that  we  could  realize. 

Today  I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor 
amendments  to  repeal  this  year-roimd 
daylight  saving  time  law  or,  in  the  alter- 
native, to  extend  the  time  in  which  the 
Governor  or  State  legislature  may  peti- 
tion for  exemption  from  virlnter  daylight 
saving  time. 

The  Federal  Government  has  an  un- 
fortunate record  of  rushing  pellmell 
into  unwise  emergency  legislation.  Of- 
ten, It  has  taken  years  before  the  Con- 
gress recognized  its  error  and  repealed 
these  laws.  In  the  meantime,  the  damage 
done  cannot  be  repealed. 

Mr.  Presidmt,  in  its  great  rush  to  ap- 
prove the  administration's  year-round 
daylight  saving  time  proposal  last  year, 
the  Congress  managed  to  Ignore  both 
logic  and  human  nature. 

Factories  still  run  two  and  three  shifts 
and  use  the  same  amount  of  energy  as 
before.  People  now  get  up  in  the  cold 
darkness,  and  have  to  turn  on  their 
lights  and  heat  to  see  and  move  about. 
The  evening  rush  hour  with  all  its  seri- 
ous accidents  has  merely  been  trans- 
planted to  the  morning.  But,  most  im- 
portantly, the  safety  of  our  schoolchil- 
dren is  now  needlessly  endangered.  I 
have  heard  from  concerned  Georgia  par- 
ents from  all  walks  of  life.  They  fear  for 
the  lives  of  young  children  walking  to 
school  or  waiting  for  the  schoolbus  in 
the  early  morning  darkness.  They  are 
very  much  aware  that  accidents  can  and 
In  fact  do  easily  occur  during  these 
hours. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Georgia 
have  for  years  been  forced  to  put  up 
with  the  misguided  and  foolish  practice 
of  busing  children  to  achieve  a  so-called 
racial  balance  in  schools.  They  have 
been  made  to  stand  by  as  millions  of  gal- 
lons of  fuel  have  been  wasted  in  a  social 
experiment.  Are  they  now  going  to  have 
to  endure  yet  another  experiment  dur- 
ing which  the  safety  of  litUe  boys  and 
girls  will  be  totally  cast  aside? 

Mr.  President,  defenders  of  the  new 
time  law  are  already  handing  out  so- 
called  "studies  claiming  that  year-roimd 
daylight  saving  time  has  saved  energy. 
But  how  can  they  prove  this  after  a  grand 
total  of  only  12  weeks?  They  even  claimed 
at  first  that  it  might  reduce  fuel  con- 
sumption as  much  as  S  to  7  percent.  I  was 
surprised  that  so  many  believed  that. 
Now  we  are  told  that  "studies"  indicate 
that  energy  demand  has  dropped  2  per- 
cent. Clearly,  this  is  a  sham  and  a  decep- 
tion on  the  American  public,  iHilch  can 
only  lead  to  less  confidence  in  Govern- 
ment. 
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On  the  other  hand,  we  do  know  that 
several  tragic  accidents  have  taken  the 
lives  of  at  least  10  schoolchildren  in 
GetRgla  and  Florida  ak>De.  Por  a  ques- 
tlonaUe  2  percent  energy  saving,  soma 
in  the  Congress  and  the  administration 
are  prepared  to  offer  up  our  schoolchil- 
dren. I  will  have  no  part  d  that. 

Mr.  Presidait,  the  flnt  amendment  I 
am  cosponaoring  will  extend  the  time 
during  which  the  governor  or  leglslatare 
of  a  State  can  petition  for  exemption. 
Surely,  this  is  only  just  and  fair  to  the 
States,  who  were  given  only  a  brief  pe- 
rkxl  to  seek  an  aoaaptiaa.  from  the  new 
time  in  December. 

Paasace  of  this  measure  would  be  help- 
foL  Biii,  more  remains  to  be  done.  The 
ultimate  decision  would  still  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  President,  who  first  thought 
up  this  winter  daylight  saving  time 
scheme.  Thereiare.  I  would  especially 
urge  my  colleagues  to  also  vote  for  the 
second  amendment,  which  will  pat  an 
end  for  once  and  for  aU  to  the  so-called 
emergestcy  energy  daylight  saving  time. 

Mr.  PrestdeDt»  the  people  ask  only  for 
reaaoo  in  eneny  ecnsenratlHi  kglnlshnn 
We  csjxDoi  reasonably  euwet  tliat  merely 
swMcfalnc  honcB  of  darkness  from  the 
evening  to  the  morning  will  save  energy. 
let  alone  lives  and  property.  TUs  has  the 
same  result  as  the  old  Indian  trick  of 
cutting  a  piece  off  one  end  of  the  blanket 
and  sewing  tt  on  to  tlie  other  end  to  make 
the  blanket  laager.  We  cnly  fool  our- 
selves wben  «e  ttdnk  we  have  aooom- 
pllahed  asvthlng  worthwhile. 

Mr.  Prstldent,  ttiese  amendments  offer 
the  Senate  a  aoMen  epportonlty  to  re- 
deem ttself  bar  repealing  or.  at  the  very 
least,  mwHfjiku  one  ot  tbe  moat  unrein 
sonahlc  measvres  ever  *— »**^^ 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  listened  witli  Interest  to  this  de- 
bate en  the  winter  daylight  savfeig  ttme 
issue,  partleelarly  becasise  at  the  ex- 
pressed oonoem  tram  my  constitatente 
about  IMS  law.  I  Inftoad  to  be  responsive 
to  tMs  ooneefB. 

I  note  thai  the  aenatar  firom  Wadi- 
Ingtea  (Mr.  Mmmmam).  who  Is  ctaatrw 
man  of  tbe  Oommaree  Cemmlttoe  vhieh 
has  Jarlsdlctlen  ewer  dsyligbt  saving  time 
leglslatlen.  has  assured  as  that  the  com- 
mittee wlU  review  tbe  btw  after  aU  af  the 
retevant  stattstJos  are  avallatde  in  the 
early  sommer.  and  In  any  event  that 
his  committee  wM  reconsider  this  law 
prior  ta  October  of  this  jFcar  wtisn  winter 
dayllgbt  saving  time  Is  scheduled  to  agatai 
go  Into  cSect  I  believe  It  to  be  tbe  wiser 
and  ssere  rational  course  cf  acttan  fsr 
the  Senate  to  follow  tbe  Commeree  Ooaa- 
mlttee's  advice  en  Uds  Issue,  rather  than 
to  eeni<der  it  on  the  floor  of  tbe  Senate 
In  connection  wMb  an  unrtf  ated  bilL 

WUle  there  Is  soom  evktaace  alrouty 
avuSable  that  winter  dayilgbt  saving 
tlaw  has  been  bsncAclal  both  from  tbe 
standpoint  of  trsffle  safety  as  wdl  as 
energy  savings.  I  do  not  pass  jod^nent 
on  tbeae  questlions  at  this  time,  but  wfll 
look  forward  to  the  coownlttee's  raeom- 
mendatlons  this  summer.  I  mlgbt  add 
that  I  Intend  to  make  available  to  the 
Senator  from  Wtahington  the  views  of 
Arkansans  who  have  contacted  me  about 
thia  law.  so  that  the  oommlttee  wlU  be 
wett  aware  ef  tte  off  eei  en  say  State.  In- 
asmuch as  we  are  but  a  tew  weeks  away 


from  summer  daylight  saving  time.  I  do 
not  see  that  any  useful  purpose  will  be 
served  by  acting  on  this  matter  at  this 
time.  Accordingly,  given  the  assurances 
of  the  chairman  ctf  tbe  Conuoerce  Com- 
mittee, I  will  support  the  motlui  to  table 
this  SBMndment. 

Tbe  PRESnHNG  OFFICEIL  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Presidait,  how 
mudi  time  remains  to  the  opponents  of 
this  amendment?  

The  PRESUHNG  OFnCEB.  Hie  pro- 
ponents? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Opponents. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OF^roCER.  29  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SlEVErNSON.  I  yldd  t2ie  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  such  tbne  as  be 
mayreoulre. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thaiA  tbe  Senator.  I 
shall  not  tise  but  a  very  few  moments. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  now  my  imder- 
standing  that  the  real  mwipriling  rea- 
son for  my  opposition  to  tbe  amend- 
ment Bsay  be  removed  by  Its  proponent, 
because  It  is  my  understanding  thsJk  the 
distingniabed  ff^niitM-  from  Ohio  Intends 
to  alter  tbe  amendment.  Am  I  correct,  or 
win  he  leave  It  as  U  is? 

Mr.  TAPT.  Ifir.  President,  thnnn^  an 
error,  the  amendment  which  was  called 
up  is  apparently  No.  986.  Hie  Intention 
of  the  Senator  frran  Ohio  was  that 
amendment  No.  987  be  cafled  up.  The 
debate  which  we  have  had  bas  been  ad- 
dressed toward  sasendmentNo.  wn.  That 
has  been  Oie  undentandtag,  I  ibUk,  of 
otfaer  Senators.  In  view  of  that.  I  ask 
unanlmoos  consent  that  ttie  siiifndiiient 
to  be  considered  now  be  amendment  No. 
987  and  that  amendment  Mo.  9M  be  laM 
aside.  

The  PRESIDINa  CVFXCEB  Ofr. 
ABomacsK).  Wttbont  oblection.  It  is  so 
ordered,  and  ameadmoit  No.  9M  will  be 
laid  aside. 

Tbe  detk  wfD  state  amendment  Na 
997. 

The  legislative  clei^  read  as  foBows: 

Oapagal.  batwaan  Unas  a  sad  «.  Insert  the 
foUowtng: 

"TTTLB  I— FAIR  LABOR  STAIRUSSS 


On 


•Ae»- 


1,  Una  «.  strike  enC  tba 
tn  Use  thi 

On  pi«e  1.  Uaa  7.  stitka  eat  tba  woetf  "Ael** 
aad  laaart  la  Uau  taenoT  tba  word  "UUa". 

On  page  SI.  Una  14.  atrlka  out  the  word 
"Act"  and  inaert  In  lieu  tbereof  the  word 
-title-. 

Ob  page  N.  has  M 
-Act-  aad  teawt  to  Usa 


On  pi«a  n.  after  Ibaa  asi  aM  tka  foUowtng 

new  title: 

"11 ILB  n— AliBIIDMBlVra  TO  TBB  KMKB- 
OXNCT       DATUOHT       SAVIMO       TOIM 
XNKROT  COMSSEtVA'nON  ACT  OP   1973 
"xaastixanoM  am  iiiiaaancT  batucjr 

aavmo  tuss 
"Sac.  901.  Motwlthstsndlag  tba  provlaloaa 
of  aactlon  7  of  tba  Kiaaigsncy  Daylight  Sav- 
ing "nme  Kncogy  Oonaarvatlon  Act  of  1973 
such  Act  abah  termtnata  at  3  o'clock  anta- 
merldlan  on  the  first  Sunday  wblcta  occurs 
after  the  date  of  enactment  e(  this  Aet." 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  a  parliameB- 
tary  b»«uiry. 

Hm  PRESIDENQ  dWiCKK.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Obto  will  state  It.  bat  Aral  tbe 
Chsir  would  bifebre  of  tbe  Senator  ttom 


Oino  whether  he  wants  these  amend- 
meats  c(xisldered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Yes,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sult that  the  amendments  be  considered 
en  bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  in  order  to 
straighten  out  the  time  situation  under 
the  iinaninvni5-rons*'nt  bhik lucnt.  I 
would  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  expended  on  amendment  Na  986 
to  date  be  considered  as  time  expended 
on  ampndment  No.  987^ 

Tbe  PRKSmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  win  state  It. 

Mr.  COTTON.  How  much  time  is 
remaining? 

Mr.  TAfT.  As  I  understand  it,  the  time 
ronainlng  on  amendment  No.  987  at  this 
time  would  be — would  the  Chair  please 
state  the  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  37  miniitfs  retnwtning 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  26 
Tnimit.<»g  remaining. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  COTTON.  On  what  ampndment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
amendment  now  being  caosidercd.  No. 
967. 

Mr.  COTTON.  But  aU  of  this  debate 
has  been  on  amendment  No.  986. 

Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  stated  that  the  debate 
has  been  on  amend snent  No.  987  and  by 
unanlaious  consent  the  time  has  been 
transferred  to  amuxdment  No.  987. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmniis  consent  to  mmmmt  en 
amendment  No.  986,  which  has  been  laid 
aside.  Most  of  the  time  has  been  used 
up  on  amendment  No.  987,  and  I  wish 
to  have  ao  minutes  to  speak  on  amend- 
ment Na  986,  which  still  might  come  up 
for  consideration. 

Tbe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
oblection  to  the  request  of  tbe  Smator 
frem  New  Hampshire?  Tbe  Chair  bears 
none,  and  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Presideatv  I  shall 
try  not  to  use  even  that  much  time. 

I  5^^^a^^^y  want  to  get  Into  th«>  li'^-nmwt 

once  more  certain  facte  that  I  think  the 
Smate  f>*o^i^d  bear  In  mind  concerning 
the  "wflt^^r  of  daylight  saving  tlsoe,  '»*«*«'>' 
was  such  a  hot  issue  back  around  1965- 
1966.  There  are  certain  pitfalls  which 
must  be  avoided.  I  doubt  whether  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  reafiaes  how  serious 
this  matter  could  become  if  It  Is  not 
handled  most  carefully. 

So  far  as  this  Senator  Is  concerned,  ff 
we  want  a  clean-cut  repeal  at  what  the 
Senate  did  by  adopting  year-nnmd  day- 
light sarkng  time,  or  If  we  want  to  accept 
the  subetttute  amendment  eAcred  by  the 
Smator  from  OkMbema  (Ifr.  Banurrr) 
to  have  that  repeal  tabs  phwe  Otfs  Octa- 
ber— even  though  I  thiak  I  win  ga  i 
wtth  the  ^sUiNliil^tMWI  nwsstnr  In 
note  CMr.  Ssvomon)  and  vote  to  ^ve 
this  a  longer  trial — I  certainly  would 
netther  be  takiag  the  ttew  sf  the  Senate 
to  weak  ahoat  It.  nor  womld  I  he  much 
wrought  UP  kg  M.  But.  I  da  waul  to  rahB 
a  danver  flsg  on  any  posslbUty  of  the 
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adoption  of  amenilbnent  No.  986  or  mv 
form  of  amendment  which  would  pei  mit 
either  the  Governors  or  the  State  to 
opt  in  and  out  of  whatever  system  :  i  in 
effect. 

Here  is  the  situation  we  faced  bac  :  in 
about  1964.  A  bill  came  to  the  Congi  ess, 
and  we  were  urgently  Importuned  U  do 
something  about  the  very  confusing  ind 
extremely  expensive  situation  concen  ing 
the  observance  of  standard  time  and  c  ay- 
light  saving  time.  It  came  to  the  C  m- 
mercc  Committee.  At  that  time  I  was  jne 
of  the  younger  members  of  the  c  m- 
mittee.  and  so  the  committee  assigned  me 
to  go  to  worlc  on  the  bill.  It  took  sev  ral 
years.  We  had  days,  not  hours,  but  t  ays 
of  the  hottest  Idnd  of  debate. 

The  situation  that  had  arisen  was  t  ds: 
Millions  of  Americans  were  living  ui  der 
advanced  or  daylight  saving  time  for 
various  periods  of  the  year.  There  vas 
no  uniformity  of  the  observance  pei  od. 
Some  were  on  daylight  saving  time  for 
but  a  matter  of  not  more  than  3  mon  hs; 
others  were  observing  standard  tlm<  aU 
year  round. 

Thus,  daylight  saving  time  started  md 
stopped  on  various  and  sundry  dates,  rhe 
nearest  to  any  kind  of  uniformity  ras 
that  in  15  States  daylight  saving  ^  me 
started  on  the  last  Sunday  in  April  In 
16  other  States  that  observed  dayl  ght 
saving  time,  they  started  on  some  11 
different  dates  throughout  the  mont  i  of 
May  and  into  early  June.  But  even  the 
15  States  that  started  daylight  sa  ing 
time  on  the  last  Simday  in  April  did  not 
finish  at  the  same  time.  They  did  no  all 
finish  as  we  later  established  it  by  law 
in  1966  as  the  last  Sunday  in  Octc  xr. 
Rather,  they  finished  it  at  various  tl  nes 
ranging  from  August  through  Octc  ler. 

What  was  the  result?  The  result  waa 
chaos.  The  expense  in  dollars  and  in '  ime 
to  the  American  people  was  colossal. 

Tbe  economic  and  social  costs  are  ap- 
parent when  we  realize  that  all  of  the 
modes  of  transportation — air,  rail.  nis. 
et  cetera — as  well  as  commimlcat  ans 
have  to  operate  based  upon  the  prei  til- 
ing time.  All  such  companies  had  U  be 
cJianglng  their  times,  revising  t  teir 
schedules,  and  Issuing  new  tlmetablcAe- 
fore  the  1966  act.  ] 

The  cost  to  American  business  wai  es- 
timated at  many  millions  of  dollai  s  a 
year.  In  addition,  time  was  lost  by  un  old 
thottsazuls  of  businessmen  and  other  i  in 
various  acttvitlea  wtio  were  confused  by 
the  several  time  sones  they  pa  Md 
through.  It  really  was  a  very  serious  q  al- 
ter, and  we  had  a  hard  time  getting  C  >n- 
gress  to  take  remedial  action. 

Finally,  we  decided  that  all  we  o  uld 
try  to  do— because  daylight  saving  <  me 
has  always  been  a  very  sensitive  sub  ect 
to  the  American  people — was  to  i  eek 
certain  uniformity.  So  we  brought  i  i  a 
bill  that  simply  provided  a  uniform  ob- 
servance period  of  daylight  saving  t  me 
but  which  allowed  States  to  exei  apt 
themselves  from  such  oiiservance.  T  ley 
could  even  change  their  minds  and  a  me 
under  daylight  saving  time  later,  if  t  ley 
desired. 

All  that  bill  provided  was  that  t  ly- 
llgfat  saving  time,  TToul  J  start  on  the  ist 
Sunday  in  April  and  end  cm  the  tst 
Sunday  in  October.  Thm,  there  wc  ild 
be  uniformity  of  change,  wlilch  wc  ild 
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save  millions  of  dollars  and  all  kinds  of 
Inconvenience  throughout  the  country. 

Siuprislngly,  we  ran  into  a  great  deal 
of  dlfllciilty  in  even  bringing  about  that 
change.  Certain  States  were  subjected 
to  a  hardship. 

For  example,  I  recall  very  clearly  that 
the  Senators  from  Missouri  raised  the 
point  that  because  of  the  time  zones,  it 
would  work  a  great  hardship  on  them, 
unless  they  could  have,  I  believe,  the 
western  part  of  the  State  on  daylight 
saving  time  and  the  eastern  part  on 
standard  time. 

Finally,  in  the  Senate,  in  order  to 
avoid  getting  into  a  situation  in  which 
there  would  be  three  or  four  different 
time  zones  in  a  State,  we  amended  the 
bill  so  that  a  State  with  parts  in  more 
than  one  time  zone,  could  by  law  exempt 
either  the  entire  State  or  the  entire  area 
of  such  State  lying  within  any  time 
zone. 

Thus,  after  many  years  of  striving,  we 
finally  got  out  of  that  "clock  madness" 
situation.  It  liad  been  a  chaotic  mess. 

But,  we  kept  having  trouble.  For 
example,  the  Senators  from  Kentucky, 
a  few  years  ago,  l>ecame  very  much  up- 
set about  the  situation  and  wanted  to 
change  the  dates  so  as  to  shorten  the 
period  of  oiiservance  of  aJ.vanced  time. 
Obviously,  this  proposed  shortening 
would  present  a  greater  problem  in  the 
North  than  in  the  South. 

Amendment  No.  986,  which  lias  been 
laid  aside,  would  permit,  as  I  under- 
staiul  it — and  the  distingiiished  Senator 
from  Ohio  will  correct  me  if  I  do  not 
state  this  correctly — the  Governors  or 
States  to  opt  out  of  year-round  ds^llght 
saving  time  and  to  do  so  not  only  for 
the  entire  State  but  also  for  parts  of 
States.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator  is  correct 

I  point  out.  In  passing,  that  if  amend- 
ment No.  987  were  adopted,  amendment 
No.  986  wo\ild  not  be  raised,  because  it 
would  be  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
amendment  No.  987. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  understand.  But.  there 
still  is  a  possibility  that  amendment  986 
could  come  up. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  would  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  we 
should  not  swap  horses  right  now,  espe- 
cially since  the  last  Sunday  in  April  la 
so  close  upon  us.  I  am  even  certain  that 
I  would  vote  for  tUs  substitute  amend- 
ment, because  I  am  not  siu-e  that  we  do 
not  want  to  wait  and  have  a  little  longer 
trial  period.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Btevehson)  is  correct  that 
we  have  not  given  year-round  daylight 
saving  time  a  fair  trial. 

The  point  that  I  want  to  be  sure  ia 
clearly  in  the  Rbcord  is  that  under  no 
circimistances,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire — and  this  is 
in  no  way  a  criticism  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio,  for  whom  I  have 
great  respect — should  we  run  the  risk 
of  reverting  to  a  situation  such  as  pre- 
vailed before  the  1966  act.  If  we  Jiunp 
back  and  forth,  we  are  going  to  have  a 
resiurection  of  the  same  confusion. 

The  one  thing  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  hopes  will  not  be  permitted 
to  happen  is  to  go  back  to  that  situation. 
We  should  have  year-roimd  daylight  sav- 
ing time  as  an  emergency  measure  for 
the  time  now  allowed  by  law,  or  the  time 


that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  In 
mind,  or  we  should  go  back  foursquare  to 
the  1966  law  so  that  the  whole  coimtry 
knows  what  the  situation  is.  Otherwise, 
we  could  easily  slip  back  into  a  confusion 
situation  without  realizing  the  dangers. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CIiARK.  Mr.  President,  I  whole- 
heartedly support  the  amendment  to  re- 
peal daylight  saving  time  In  the  winter 
months,  effective  next  October. 

Last  December,  in  the  face  of  grave 
concern  over  the  Arab  oil  embargo  and 
tho  energy  emergency,  the  Congress 
passed  the  year-roimd  daylight  saving 
tlmo  bill.  Testimony  on  the  expected 
energy  savings  from  winter  DST  was  in- 
conclusive— it  varied  sharply,  depending 
on  which  expert  offered  an  opinion.  But 
along  with  tiie  majority  of  other  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen,  I  believed  that 
winter  daylight  saving  time  wo\ild  save 
enough  energy  to  more  than  compen- 
sate for  the  problems  it  would  cause. 

Since  daylight  time  began  on  Janu- 
ary 6. 1  have  become  convinced  that  the 
inconvenience,  hardship,  and  dangers  are 
not  worth  the  small  or  possibly  even  non- 
existent energy  savings. 

Through  January  and  February,  it  be- 
came clear  that  the  problems  and  dan- 
gers caused  by  early  morning  darkness 
are  not  minimal  They  cannot  be  taken 
lightly.  In  Iowa,  winter  DST  has  been 
the  most  divisive  and  disruptive  conser- 
vation measxire  established  since  the 
energy  shortages  began.  No  doubt  It  is 
equally  true  in  the  other  States.  One  of 
the  principal  reasons  offered  for  winter 
daylight  saving  time  was  that  it  would 
develop  a  q;>irit  of  cooperation — that  it 
would  be  a  sacrifice  shared  In  common.  It 
has  had  the  opposite  effect.  During  these 
months,  schoolchildren  were  walking  to 
school  and  waiting  for  buses  in  subzero 
dcu-kness.  Constiruction  workers  were  un- 
able to  start  work  on  time.  Dawn  to  dusk 
radio  stations  were  unable  to  broadcast 
on  Uieir  regular  schedules — and  conse- 
quently were  unable  to  provide  vital  com- 
munity annoimcements  such  as  school 
closings,  weather  reports,  and  rosul  con- 
ditions. These  are  the  hours  when  radio 
Is  most  effective,  most  useful — they  pro- 
vide a  significant  public  service  which 
Is  now  abrogated.  In  letters,  telegrams 
and  personal  conservations,  people  in 
Iowa  and  across  the  Nation  have  stated 
very  strongly  that  daylight  saving  time 
is  not  an  acceptable  way  to  save  energy. 
Their  voice  ought  .to  count  for  some- 
thing in  our  deliberations. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  of  the  letters  I  have 
received  as  well  as  an  article  from  the 
Des  Moines  Register  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rac- 
ou>.  as  follows: 

WOOBIf,  IOW4. 

January  IT,  1974. 
Senator  Dick  Ciabk, 
Wathinffton,  D.O. 

Dbab  Sxb:  In  your  trftrels  rtouimI  Iowa  X 
am  sun  you'ra  bMird  many  pros  *  ooos 
on  dayllgbt  wvlng  tlmM. 

A  few  examples: 
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We  are  a  retired  couple,  rising  around  8 
AM.  On  standard  time  we  didn't  need  Ugbte. 
and  would  leave  the  thennometer  at  04* 
while  we  did  our  dally  work.  Now  we  use 
llgbts  for  an  bour  or  so.  and  find  we  need  to 
turn  up  the  beat. 

Energy  saving????? 

In  many  towns  arcund  here,  and  I  know 
Tltonka,  especially,  there  are  rest  homes, 
with  30  to  60  patients.  They  are  wakened  In 
the  early  hours — using  extra  lights  and 
maybe  heat — and  go  to  bed  with  stlU  day- 
light outjlde. 

Energy  saving??? 

School  children  grope  their  way  to  school 
buses  m  the  dark,  to  scbools  tbat  turn  on 
lights  on  bour  earlier,  also  heat,  and  go 
borne  to  several  hours  of  bright  day  light. 

Businessmen,  office  workers.  laborers, 
farmers,  you  name  It. 

AU  use  extra  lights  and  heat  In  the  morn- 
ing hrs.  for  that  extra  bour  of  dayUght  to 
spend — how??? 

Energy  saving???? 

I  say  let  Congressmen  start  the  day  an 
bour  earlier  stlU  In  daylight,  and  work  In 
dayllgbt.  and  go  home  to  play  an  bour  ear- 
lier If  need  be.  but  put  tbe  rest  of  tbe  na- 
tion where  tbe  people  really  want  It  back  on 
standard  time,  and  do  it  now. 

Senator,  I  apologize  for  one  thing,  I  know 
you  are  trying,  but  let  others  there  know 
bow  one  (at  least)  angry  cltlEsn  feels. 
Tours  Truly, 

Mrs.  Jacob  Tbixbin. 

EDCrWOOD,  lOWA, 

January  16,  1974. 
Senator  Richard  Cuuuc, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAS  Ma.  Clask:  According  to  your  plat- 
form that  you  were  elected  on  you  were  for 
tbe  people. 

Well  this  DayUght  time  Isnt  for  the  peo- 
ple of  our  State.  Children  go  to  school  In  tbe 
dark.  Children  that  walked  before  this  new 
time  have  to  be  taken  now.  Can't  send  them 
off  In  tbe  dark.  Don't  know  what  Is  lurking, 
as  Crime  has  been  given  first  place  in  our 
society. 

Everyone  baa  to  work  with  llgbu  on  until 
almost  nine  AJtl.  Don't  know  where  you  are 
saving  energy.  Just  like  cutting  a  blanket  off 
at  one  end  and  sewing  it  on  tbe  other  end, 
doesn't  make  It  a  bit  longer.  The  poor  farmer 
tbat  got  up  at  6  AM.  Is  getUng  up  at  4  A.M. 
Mow  you  know  tbe  Lord  set  tbe  sun  In  tbe 
sky  for  man  to  go  by.  A  few  men  in  tbe 
White  House  have  nothing  better  to  do  than 
to  change  tbe  time  to  meet  tbelr  own  social 
needs. 

Tbe  Constitution  was  set  up  to  run  this 
Country  and  It  stUl  stands  good  today.  Just 
like  the  Bible. 

It  should  be  as  tbe  Constitution  states 
the  government  for  tbe  people  and  by  tbe 
people. 

Slnoerely. 

Mrs.  DoNALo  Bnxa. 

Stoxm  Lake  Commiwitt 

School  DisnucT, 
Storm  Lake,  totoa,  January  17, 1974. 
Senator  Dies  Clauc. 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DXJ. 

Dbab  Sknatoi  Clabk:  The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  Storm  Lake  Community  Scbool 
District  Is  very  concerned  about  Dayllgbt 
Savings  Time  as  it  relates  to  tbe  time  scbed- 
ule  for  school  children  in  Storm  Lake  and 
throughout  tbe  state  of  Iowa. 

Our  scbool  board  at  Its  regular  monthly 
meeting  on  January  15.  1974.  passed  a  resolu- 
tion opposing  Daylight  Savings  TUne  for 
Iowa  during  tbe  winter  months  and  asked 
that  I  express  their  feeUngs  to  you  by  means 
of  this  letter. 

We  cannot  c<Mnprehend  this  measure  as 
being  an  energy  crisis  need  because  more 
lights  are  used  In  homes  as  tbe  children  are 


getting  ready  for  scbool  and  we  are  finding 
tbat  many  families  are  using  their  auto- 
mobiles to  drive  their  children  to  scbool  on 
these  dark  mornings. 

To  adjust  our  school  time  schedule  when 
all  other  factions  of  our  community  are  not 
adjusting  time  schedules  creates  a  tremen- 
dous hardship  for  all  of  tbe  famiUes  In  our 
community. 

I  personally  find  In  personal  contact  with 
the  peop'.e  of  our  district  that  there  Is  a 
strong  current  of  rrsentment  against  Day- 
light Savings  Time  In  the  winter. 

Our  greatest  concern  is  the  approacning 
winter  of  1974-75  when  we  wUl  have  to  be 
faced  with  this  early  morning  darkness 
problem  for  several  months.  We  ask  that 
you  give  this  matter  your  deepest  considera- 
tion in  the  hope  that  you  may  be  able  to 
contribute  toward  a  change  in  this  situation 
for  t^e  future. 

Thank  you  for  any  consideration  given  to 
this  topic. 

Sincerely, 

Donalo  A.  Abcbsoson, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

I  From   the  Des  Moines  Register,   Feb.    18, 
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dst  selr-deteattnc   in  terms   of  saving 

Enerct,  Soke  Sat 

(Note. — This  article  was  written  by  Bon- 
nie Wlttenburg  from  information  gathered 
by  Register  reporters  James  Ney.  Jack  Hovel- 
son,  Thomas  Ryder.  William  Simbro  and 
Larry  Eckbolt.) 

Voluntary  conservation  measures  rather 
than  Daylight  Saving  Time  (DST)  appear 
to  be  the  major  factor  In  any  saving  in  en- 
ergy use  In  Iowa,  a  Register  survey  shows. 

Energy  saved  through  Daylight  Savings 
Time  since  it  t>egan  Jan.  6  amounted  to  less 
than  half  of  one  per  cent  for  customers  of 
Iowa  Power  and  Light  Co.  in  Des  Moines, 
Oene  Tounj,  assistant  vice-president  said. 

He  credited  voluntary  conservation  efforts 
with  a  3.6  to  6  per  cent  energy  saving. 

The  problem,  be  said,  was  that  persons 
forced  to  get  up  earlier  were  turning  on 
lights  and  using  electricity  tbat  they  other- 
wise would  not  liave  used  at  a  later  bour. 

DIFFU;  ULT  TASK 

Utility  officials  across  the  state  generally 
agreed  that  ascertaining  the  degree  of  en- 
ergy conservation  to  be  credited  to  DST  is 
difficult.  If  not  Impossible. 

"Tbe  one  thing  we  have  found  tbat  ap- 
parently was  caused  by  Daylight  Savings 
Time,"  Robert  Rledeler.  of  Waterloo.  Iowa, 
Public  Service  Co.  official,  said.  "Is  tbat  our 
peak  electricity  loads  are  coming  at  a  dif- 
ferent time." 

He  said  tbat  on  Dec.  17.  the  utility's  peak 
load  was  between  6  and  6  pjn.  On  Jan.  14. 
after  DST  had  been  in  effect  one  week,  tbe 
peak  was  at  9  ajn. 

WbUe  tbe  amount  of  energy  saved  by  DST 
has  either  been  negligible  or  Impossible  to 
ascertain,  the  amount  of  inconvenience  it  has 
caused  is  readUy  apparent. 

Mrs.  Carl  Forrest,  a  Dubuque  mother  of 
five,  reflected  the  attitude  of  many  lowans 
when  she  said  she  doesn't  beUeve  DayUght 
Savings  Time  makes  sense. 

"We  use  more  lights  when  It's  dark  In 
tbe  morning  than  we  do  at  night."  she  said. 

"In  the  morning,  lights  are  on  in  the  bath- 
room, the  bedrooms,  the  upstairs  closet,  the 
downstairs  closet,  the  kitchen,  and  even  the 
llvmg  room  because  we've  got  to  walk 
through  It." 

DAMCnt  TO  CHILDRZN 

A  major  criticism  of  DST  has  been  tbe 
danger  It  represents  for  children  walking  to 
school  in  the  pre-dawn  darkness. 

Mrs.  Vernon  Schandrett  of  Iowa  City  said 
she  fears  for  the  safety  of  tbe  five  of  b«r 
■tz  children  who  must  go  to  acbool  in  tb« 
early  morning. 

~I  bold  my  breath  untU  8:06  or  so"  (tbe 


time  tbe  bus  picks  her  chUdren  up),  she 
Kiia. 

Some  Iowa  scbools  opted  to  start  classes 
lat:r  so  children  would  not  have  to  walk 
during  the  early  morning  hours  when  It  waa 
StlU  dark  outside. 

Late  last  month  Senator  Dick  Clark  (Dem.. 
la.)  introduced  a  bill  into  the  VS.  Senate 
asking  for  the  repeal  of  DST — a  major  rea- 
son being  th;  prc-dawn  deaths  In  January  of 
eight  Flcrlda  schoolchildren. 

There  are  other  criticisms,  too.  A  sampling: 

"We  don't  like  it,"  said  Elmer  Langan,  a 
co-owner  of  Haine  Farms  ne:xr  Muscatine. 
"Daylight  Savings  Time  doesn't  affect  our 
operation  too  much  because  we  work  from 
da^n  to  dark  anjrway,  but  It  has  affected  the 
people  we  do  business  with." 

"AIX  CLOSZ3  UP" 

"They  are  all  closed  up  when  we  still  work 
three  or  four  hours  afterwards.  That  can 
cause  problems  if  we  need  repairs  or  some- 
thing." ■ 

Ncr  does  Mrs.  Albert  Nauman,  whose  hus- 
band runs  a  grain  and  livestock  hauling 
busines;^  near  Sberrlll,  like  winter  Daylight 
Savings  Time. 

She  said  hauling  starts  an  hour  or  two 
later  each  morning,  which  means  she  must 
prepare  the  evening  meal  an  bour  or  two 
later  at  night. 

Part  of  the  shortcomings  in  using  DST  to 
save  energy  stems  from  the  need  for  elec- 
trical lighting  regardless  cf  the  time  of  day. 
Oftentimes  industrial  and  cfllce  buildings 
either  have  few  windows  or  work  areas  are 
too  far  removed  from  windows  to  depend  on 
anything  other  than  electricity. 

"There  are  few  windows  in  the  plant,  so 
we  cant  depend  on  outside  light,"  said 
Dona'.d  Sanders,  vice-president  cf  Thermo- 
lyne  Company  In  Dubuque. 

Charles  W.  Gardner,  vice-president  and 
store  superintendent  cf  Armstrong's  depart- 
ment store  in  Cedar  Rapids  said:  "Our  con- 
eumptlon  of  electricity  has  been  down  since 
November  because  of  energy-saving  meas- 
ures. But  I  think  little,  if  any,  cf  the  savings 
Is  because  of  Daylight  Savings  Time." 

That  observation  was  echoed  by  Don 
Thomas,  superintendent  at  Ycunker's  store 
In  Des  Moines. 

SLBCTRICAL  X»ACB 

Walter  Walsh,  an  official  at  Banker's  Life 
In  Des  Moines  agreed  tbat  up  to  this  time 
conservation  measures  have  been  the  pri- 
mary factor  in  electricity  usage  declines. 

Harold  Ewoldt.  assistant  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Cedar  Rapids-Marlon  area 
Chamber  of  Commerce  said  that  from  bis 
discussion  with  businessmen — "Nobody 
seems  to  think  DST  has  contributed  much 
to  energy  conservation." 

lowans'  wrath  over  DST  has  been  cooling, 
however,  now  tbat  sunrise  is  coming  a  half- 
hour  earlier  than  when  DST  was  begun 
Jan.  6. 

"It's  getting  better  already,"  said  Barbara 
Boose,  a  Drake  University  junior.  "TTie  first 
time  I  went  to  my  8  o'clock  class,  it  was 
really  dark.  Now  I  even  get  up  and  go  to 
breakfast" 

Tet.  it  appears  DST  is  here  to  stay  oatU 
October,  1975.  unless  someone  comes  up  with 
an  alternative. 

Samuel  TuthlU,  Gov.  Robert  Ray's  chief 
energy  adviser,  jokingly  suggests:  "I  think 
we  should  have  Standard  Time  in  the  morn- 
ings and  Dayllgbt  Savings  Time  In  the  after- 
noons. We  could  omit  the  tiour  between  10 
and  11  ajn." 

Asksd  what  be  would  do  with  the  10  to  11 
hour,  he  reiriied:  "That's  usvaUy  coffee  break 
time  anyway." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
energy  does  daylight  saving  time  really 
save?  The  Federal  Energy  Office  statistics 
indicate  that  14.500  barrels  of  oH  a  day 
are  being  saved  for  sure.  That  is  less  than 
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one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  our  energi  use. 
It  is  ao  small  •  Cntctioa  tlutt  the  sta  isti- 
cal  error  factor  Is  greater  than  the  i  |ure 
itself.  The  Federal  Energy  Ofllee  does 
say  that  an  additional  amoont,  eqi  iva- 
lent  to  85,000  barrds  of  oil  Is  being  i  ived 
in  coal,  natural  gas,  nuclear,  and  h:  dro- 
power.  Also  according  to  the  FEO,  low- 
ever,  It  is  not  always  possible  to  coi  vert 
the  savings  of  other  sources  to  savin  ps  of 
oil  by  transmitting  it  over  the  electi  Idty 
grid  system.  So  all  these  savings  wU  not 
mean  more  available  gasoline  or  hei  ting 
oil  or  propane. 

For  example,  a  nuclear-powered  ]  lant 
in  Chicago  cannot  necessarily  sent  the 
power  it  saves  to  an  oil-powered  pla  kt  in 
New  York.  Some  of  the  85,000  barr  Is  of 
oil  equivalent  is  not  a  practical  sav  ig — 
but  (mly  a  theoretical  one.  Even  :  '  we 
were  to  accept  that  figure,  which  [  do 
not.  it  would  mean  a  savings  of  mij 
about  one-half  of  1  percent  ot  ova  otal 
energy  consumption. 

It  has  been  said  here  today  that  <  lere 
has  been  a  2iS-percent  savings — 20  .000 
barrels  of  oil  equivalent,  according  t<  the 
Edison  Electric  Institute. 

But  surely  the  Edison  Institute  ioes 
not  credit  all  those  savings  to  dj^  i2it 
time.  WhAt  about  coasaratianr  ^  bat 
about  weather?  Are  we  to  assume  thi  t  all 
electricity  saved  In  this  period  is  due 
solely  to  daylight  saving  time?  I  dc  not 
think  the  institute  woiild  substan  late 
that  fact. 

It  would  be  inaccurate  for  us  tc  at- 
tribute savingB  oif  2.2  percent  or  20(  ,000 
barrelS'Of  oil  equtralent  nhoiOj  to  w  iter 
dayligdat  saving  time.  la  fact,  the  B<  ison 
Instltate  makes  no  such  claim  for  iay- 
UiJIit  saving  time:  those  figures  rda  e  to 
the  total  saving,  including  all  the  n  ila- 
hles  such  as  weather  and  consenratlt  a. 

Advocates  of  winter  daylight  m  ring 
time  argue  that  fewer  pe<vle  have  Men 
killed  since  daylight  saving  time  <  rent 
Into  effect.  Of  coutM.  the  proUem  vtth 
these  statistics  is  that  fewer  cars  ar^aow 
on  tta«  nMd  because  of  the  _ 
Bhoitagee.  •M  «e  have  dower  speedl 
Its.  so  the  figures  are  not  cteart 
trlbutable  to  daylight  saving  time. , 
limits  had  not  been  legaOy 
Jaouaiy  but  the  FrasUtant  was  I 
50-miles-an-hour  limtts  and  i 
icana  abided  by  It.  In  f«et.  the 
Energy  Ofllee  has  made  It  very  dear&hat 
none  of  these  statistics  are  neeev  \xttr 
reliable  or  relevant.  It  Is  obvious  tc  \ 
most  casual  obeerver  that  there  are  t  tou- 
saads  of  variables  that  aoeount  foe 
destrlsii  deaths:  to  atanply  eompare  raw 
figures  of  one  period  to  another  Is  Ufce 
cooapaiteg  apples  with  orances.  It  Is  4dte 
meanlnglesB. 

In  a  report  released  yesterday. 


the 
Ofllee   of   Energy   Conserv^lon 


FBO^s 
said: 

Tlks  studlas  that  have  been 
date  an  not  daAnUtv*  on  «ti 
MTlogs   (or  loMM)    ttukt  might  oocnr 
D8T,  or  the  psrtpiisna  easets  that 
•spaclMiflsd  (orlBM.  agrlcaltur*!  '">r"^ 
cldents,  etc.) 


It  seems  irrefutable  to  me  that 
mimnns  ot  young  schoolchildren  ou 
the  streets  and  hlghwaye  all 
NaUoD  In  daifcneB  Inereaaei  the 
they  face  from  can  and  trwto. 


trtth 
be 

•c- 


ple  dng 


on 

^the 

dan  jsn 


Now,  If  afternoon  or  evening  accident 
rates  for  children  are  down,  it  would 
not  necessarily  be  due  to  daylight  sav- 
ing time.  Actually,  children  returning 
home  in  the  afternoon  arrive  at  home 
before  dark  under  either  daylight  or 
standard  time.  It  is  not  dark  either  way — 
by  4:30  pjn.  So  it  would  not  be  a  factor 
either  way. 

Later,  in  the  same  report.  FEO  indi- 
cates that  it  is  unlilcely  that  future  sta- 
tistics will  be  conclusive — "practically, 
the  electrical  energy  savings  that  are 
achieved  will  be  dUDcult  to  associate 
causally  and  uneqtilvocally  to  D6T  be- 
cause of  many  other  influences  tending 
to  reduce  electrical  demand."  Some  elec- 
trical power  plants  assert  that  they  have 
experienced  savings:  others  have  as- 
serted that  there  is  no  saving.  There  is 
simply  no  conclusive  evidence  either  way. 

The  burden  of  proof  for  maintaining 
such  a  program  lies  with  those  who  be- 
lieve it  should  be  continued  next  year, 
and  a  report  on  the  program  is  due  In 
June.  But,  in  the  face  of  the  admitted 
unreliability  of  the  assessments  of  day- 
light saving  time's  savings,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  report  wUl  be  any  more 
definitive  than  the  statistics  we  have 
now.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 10  minutes  have  expired. 

lb.  CLARK.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  I 
may  have  15  more  seconds. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Presidait,  I  am  ^ad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator^ 

The  PKEBIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  IS  seconds. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  admitted- 
ly, unreliable  statistics  should  not  be 
used  as  a  basiB  for  mwlntalnlnc  a  policy 
wfal^  has  created  so  much  Inconveni- 
ence, and  so  many  hardships  for  so  many 
people.  FOr  this  reason.  I  believe  we 
should  agree  now  to  terminate  daylight 
saving  time  next  October^ 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  Ume? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Presldoit,  I  ask  unani- 
mous oopsent  that  the  names  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  RoBsar  C. 
Bm),  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
MufsnsLa) .  and  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  DoLK)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 

Hie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  ao  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  siwvest 
the  absence  of  a  qumnun.  the  Ume  to  be 
charged  to  both  sides. 

ThB  PRESIDINO  OFFICKK.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordere<L  The  clerk  wiU 
caUtheroU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroOL 

BCr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Presldoit,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  can  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFXCEEL  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOUL  Mr.  Preskknt.  the  year- 
round  Daylight  Saving  Ttaaa  Act  Is,  In 
many  respeets,  an  example  of  Cengress 
leglslatinv  blindfolded. 

I  opposed  the  i>assage  of  tbs  act  of 


1973  and  Introduced  a  bm  to  take  It  off 
the  statute  books  earlier  this  year,  after  a 
visit  In  my  State — In  all  comers  of  the 
State — urban  areas  aiKl  rural  areas.  The 
measure  was  passed  after  (nly  brief 
hearings,  and  at  that  time  there  was  no 
s(did.  factual  evidence  that  any  energy 
would  be  saved. 

I  can  say.  based  not  only  on  experi- 
ence, but  also  on  the  views  of  a  great 
nimiber  of  rural  families  and  families 
in  the  cities  of  my  State  of  Kansas,  that 
winter  daylight  saving  time  met  with 
very  mixed  reactions  and  generally  with 
a  certain  degree  of  coolness. 

Ttiere  were  estimates  of  how  much 
fuel  would  be  saved.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  evidence  that  there  was  a  fuel 
loss.  Congress  authorized  a  study  to  in- 
dicate whether  energy  had  been  saved, 
which  indicated  a  weakness  in  the  act  to 
start  with. 

A  nimiber  of  experts — both  in  and  out 
of  Congress — ^wei^ed  in  with  their  pro- 
found opinions  that  winter  daylii^t  time 
might  save  as  much  as  2  percent  of  our 
total  energy  requirements.  But  they  did 
xu>t  presoit  any  real  evidence — at  least 
to  my  satisfaction — that  having  to  turn 
on  more  lights  in  the  morning  and  nm 
furnaces  an  extra  hour  earlier  during  the 
coldest  part  of  the  day  was  going  to  save 
anything. 

KOT  trtlX-TlVS   OB   BxnnciAX. 

In  fact,  they  really  admitted  that  they 
did  not  have  any  Idea  of  the  effects  of 
winter  daylight  time  by  writing  Into  the 
hill  a  2-year  study  to  tell  us,  ulttr  the 
fact,  what  really  happened. 

Therefore,  I  voted  against  the  bill,  not 
because  I  am  against  programs  to  con- 
serve energy,  but  because  it  Just  did  not 
seem  that  a  convincing  case  had  been 
made  for  the  law's  effectiveness. 

The  Information  we  have  to  this  point 
is  Inconclusive.  It  Is  disrupting  early 
mominc  radio  broadcasting,  causing  In- 
eonvenlenee  to  farmns  and  hasard  to 
dilldren  on  tbetar  way  to  sAool  In  the 
darkness.  It  has  had  a  reiy  undesirable 
Impact  In  many,  many  areas  of  the 
country. 

After  spending  the  first  3  weeks  of  win- 
ter daylight  time  in  Kansas.  I  became 
eonrinced  that  Its  hardships,  Inoonven- 
lence  and  real  hasards  were  too  great  to 
Justify  Its  continuation. 

AXTTBOBKD  IXPSAI.  KXASUmX 

So  upon  the  reconvening  ci  the  Con- 
gress In  January,  I  Introduced  S.  2894,  a 
bill  to  repeal  winter  daylight  saving  time 
and  undo  what  Congress  never  should 
have  done  In  Its  burst  of  haste  and 
poorly  considered  action. 

An  indication  of  the  nationwide  dis- 
approval of  winter  daylight  saving  time 
was  shown  by  tiw  fact  that  Joining  me  In 
sponsoring  S.  2884  were  the  Senator  from 
OMahoma  (Mr.  Bsnucn),  Texas  (Mr. 
Bnrrsm ) .  Iowa  (Mr.  Cuik)  ,  B^ntucky 
(Mr.  Cook)  ,  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cnazis  and 
Mr.  BiDBKa).  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hsuts),  South  Dakota  (Mr.  MoGkMrsaar), 
MofiUna  (Mr.  MAinnsu).  Uaiw  (Mr. 
MoClou),  Georgia  (Mr.  Nvxir  and  Mr. 
TAUtsoos)  and  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt)  . 

This  bUl  would  end  winter  dayll^t 
time  on  the  flrrt  Sunday  after  Its  enact- 
ment and  restore  the  Nation  to  the  posl- 
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tion  it  was  in  before  the  law  was  passed. 
We  would  still  have  daylight  saving  time 
duiing  the  summer  when  adequate  evi- 
dence exists  that  it  does  in  fact  save 
sijnlflcant  amounts  of  energy. 

Of  coiu^e,  the  calendar  has  taken  care 
of  much  of  the  problem  this  year.  How- 
ever, I  would  suggest  that  the  substitute 
to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa would  certainly  be  a  step  in  the 
ri;ht  direction  as  far  as  next  fall  and 
winter  are  concerned. 

KETUBIf    TO    STANDAKO    TUCK    NKXT    WIMTU 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  — 
who  is  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2894 — has  offered 
an  amendment  which  is  entirely  com- 
patible with  my  bill. 

It  does,  however,  recognize  that  im- 
mediate repeal  wouM  not  accomplish  a 
great  deal,  sine 3  this  year's  period  of 
winter  daylight  time  is  almost  over,  and 
we  will  shortly  begin  observance  of  regu- 
lar summer  daylight  time.  Therefore,  it 
would  alliw  the  present  period  of  winter 
daylight  time  to  run  its  coiu^e  and  per- 
mit a  return  to  standard  time  next  fall 
when  summer  daylight  time  ends. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  support 
thi3  amendment,  because  it  would  put 
an  end  to  a  most  unfortunate  and  ill- 
ad  vised  congressionQl  experiment  which 
has  inflicted,  inconvenienced  economic 
loss  and  physical  hazard  upon  millions 
of  Americans. 

A  SESIOU8    MATTKB 

I  feel  we  should  view  this  matter  seri- 
ously because  blunders  such  as  this  can- 
not help  but  undermine  the  public's  con- 
fidence in  congressional  leadership.  The 
people  expect  the  laws  we  pass  to  be 
based  on  fact— not  wishful  thinking. 

And  when  they  see  such  total  congres- 
sional ignorance  about  this  simple  and 
uncomplicated  law's  impact,  they  have 
good  cause  to  wonder  about  Congress' 
homework  on  more  comrlex  pieces  of  leg- 
islation which  come  before  it. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  we  at  least  leg- 
islate an  end  to  this  mistake — and  hope- 
fully resolve  to  a  better  Job  of  gathering 
facts  and  information  about  future  pro- 
posals which  come  before  Uie  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  wilUng 
at  this  Ume  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time  on  the  amendment  so  that 
the  substitute  can  be  offered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  btM:k  the  remainder  of  the  time  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  with- 
hold his  yielding  back  of  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
Withhold  yielding  back  my  time. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  The  substitute  wiU 
be  upon  the  first  amendment  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  Is  discussing? 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator  is  correct 
That  is  amendment  No.  987. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  And  the  other 
amendment  which  deals  with  the  gov- 
ernors' options  is  not  part  of  the  substi- 
tute. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator  is  correct.  The 
effect  of  the  substitute  would  be  merely 
a  delay  In  the  effective  date  until  Octo> 
ber. 


Mr.  MAONUSON.  The  Senator  will  of- 
fer the  substitute. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICTER.  All  time 
has  been  yislded  kack. 

Mr.  BARTLE1T.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment,  No.  993. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  1.  between  line-.  2  and  3,  Insert 
the  following: 

•TITLB   I— FAIR   LABOR   STANDARDS 
AMENDMENT". 

On  page  1,  Une  4,  strike  out  the  word 
"Act"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  tlie  word 
••utie". 

On  page  1,  Une  7.  strike  out  the  word 
"Act"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  word 
"Utle". 

On  page  61.  line  14,  strike  out  the  word 
"Act"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  wozU 
"UUe". 

On  page  61,  line  20,  strike  out  the  word 
"Act"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  word 
"UUe". 

On  page  51,  after  Une  20,  add  the  foUow- 
Ing  new  UUe: 

•TITLE  11— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  EMER- 
GENCY      DAYLIGHT       SAVINO       TIME 

ENERGY  CONSERVATION  ACT  OP   1978 
"munrATiON  or  eicercemct  datugbt 
SAvtNcmcz 

•"Sec.  201.  SecUon  7  of  the  Emergency  Day- 
light Saving  Time  Energy  ConservaUon  Act 
of  1973  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'AprU 
1975'  and  InserUng  In  lieu  thereof  'October 
1974*." 

Bir.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  thj  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  wiU  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  C^LARK),  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt)  ,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Mansfield),  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
C^arolina  (Mr.  Thttrmono)  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ur.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESiDiNa  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator vrill  state  it. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  I  will  listen 
intently  to  the  Senator  when  he  dis- 
cusses his  amendment  here.  I  will  be 


hopeful  that  if  something  can  be  worked 
out.  we  will  not  need  a  rollcall  vote. 

I  want  to  get  the  Senator's  word  that, 
if  possible,  this  amendment  will  be 
worked  out  and  we  can  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  dispense  with  the  rollcall 
vote.  

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  there 
were  several  Senators  who  wanted  a  re- 
corded vote  on  this.  That  is  the  only 
reluctance  I  have.  I  know  some  Senators 
feel  very  strongly  and  want  to  cast  their 
vote  for  it. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  rollcall  votes  on  every  thing  after  it 
has  been  accepted.  I  was  here  one  day 
when  the  manager  of  the  bill  accepted 
an  amendment  to  provide  that  the 
comma  was  on  the  wrong  line.  They  had 
a  rollcall  vote  on  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  can  dispense 
with  this  and  work  something  out.  How- 
ever, let  us  go  along  and  see  how  it 
works  out.        

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  I 
met  recenUy  with  two  members  of  the 
Federal  Energy  OfiBce  to  dircuss  daylight 
saving  time.  We  discussed  the  matter 
with  them  for  probably  an  hour  and  15 
minutes.  We  came  away  from  that  meet- 
ing convinced  that  this  amendment 
should  be  adopted. 

This  will  limit  the  experimental  year- 
roimd  daylight  saving  time  to  1  year  if 
adopted.  We  will  continue  the  daylight 
saving  time  for  the  balance  of  this  win- 
ter and  then  continue  with  regular  sum- 
mer daylight  saving  time  which  ends  the 
last  Sunday  of  October.  However,  if  en- 
acted, this  amendment  would  eliminate 
daylight  saving  time  next  winter.  The 
merits  and  demerits  of  winter  daylight 
saving  time  are  debatable.  We  may  or 
may  not  have  a  mlniscule  amount  of  en- 
ergy savings.  My  report  from  the  Okla- 
homa Gas  li  Electric  Co.  indicate  that 
they  believe  there  is  a  possibility  that 
more  energy  is  required  because  of  the 
daylight  saving  time  in  the  winter 
months  of  January  and  February.  How- 
ever, they  feel  that  the  amount  is  so 
small  that  it  Is  difficult  to  say  one  way 
or  the  other. 

The  Public  Service  Co.,  the  other 
electric  utility,  said  that  they  could  not 
tell  whether  there  was  any  savings  or 
not  because  of  daylight  saving  time. 

The  reports  from  other  sections  of  the 
country  are  conflicting.  Traffic  casualties 
caused  by  daylight  saving  time  may  or 
may  not  be  rising.  Again,  different  areas 
of  the  country  report  different  statistics. 

Mr.  President,  one  thing  is  irrefutable. 
The  people  of  this  country  do  not  accept 
daylight  saving  time  as  a  means  of  sav- 
ing energy,  if;  indeed,  there  is  any  sav- 
ings in  energy  at  all.  They,  like  I,  can 
listen  to  arguments  about  how  much  en- 
ergy is  saved  and  yet  come  away  uncon- 
vinced. They,  like  I.  listen  a  bit  incredu- 
lously to  suggestions  that  our  children 
are  as  safe  waiting  on  a  scho<d  bus  and 
walking  to  school  before  dawn.  Regard- 
less of  traffic  fatality  statistics  which  are 
down  throughout  the  Nation  because  of 
less  driving,  slower  speeds,  weather,  and 
so  forth.  I  believe  It  Is  reasonable  to 
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agree  that  Rolng  to  or  from 
the  daric  ia  more  hasardoos  than 
to  or  from  school  In  the  daylight. 

ISr.  President,  bjr  tnstltating  a 
daylight  saving  time,  and  disrupting 
our  Ufestylas,  the  burden  is  on  the 
emment  to  prove  the  value  of  the 
ment. 

The  American  peoirie  do  not  mln< 
rlflclng  If  the  results  are  obviously 
flciaL 

If  energy  savings  are  required 
American  people  prefer  some  other 
For  example.  In  Los  Angeles,  wttert 
had  a  real  power  shortage  of 
energy,  they  have  saved  by  various 
17  percent  This  was  because  they 
do  It,  and  they  did  it.  80  this  counti  r 
save  electrical  energy  in  other  waya 
daylight  saving  time.  If  It  is  In 
creating  any  savings. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  continue 
Ught  saving  time  for  the  rest  of  thU 
ter.  We  are  now  through  the 
days  of  the  winter,  and  are  rapldl ' 
proachlng  the  time  when  dayli^t 
Is  beneficial.  The  Sim  Is  now  rising 
an  hour  earlier  than  on  January 
this  year.  To  stop  It  now  would 
people  to  change  their  schedules 
the  law  Is  enacted  and  then 
again,  perhaps  Just  a  few  weeks 
April,  when  daylight  saving  time 
summer  begins. 

I  urge  that  this  amendment  In  tfa 
tnre  of  a  substitute  be  accepted, 
will  not  mean  the  irretrievable 
winter  dayUght  saving   time.   It 
means  that  the  borden  of  proof  Is 
and  it  would  be  sliifted  to  those 
Federal  Kuerty  Oflloe  and  those  whc 
port  it  to  prove  to  Members  of 
and  the  American  people  that 
tnae  value  In  this  saerUlce.  If  this 
Is  met.  we  can  reinstate  tlw  progran 

Mr.  President,  the  American 
have  told  us  what  they  want,  and 
Ueve  that  it  Is  our  duty  to  respond 
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I  leserve  the  remainder  of  my 

The     PRBSIDDfQ     OFFICER. 

yields  timet 

Mr.  PA8TORE.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I 
the  answer  is  rriatlvdy  simple, 
m  habit  of  doing  everirthlng  the 
way.  It  stands  to  reason  that  the 
Inal  Jurtodlction  on  daylight  saving 
bdongs  to  the  Commeroe  Oommltt4  es 
the  Hboee  of  Repreeentattvee  an 
Senate,  and  the  iifll  wears  firellni 
today  deals  with  the  mlnlmina 
viikli  eooMS  mader  the  jorisdletlon 
CSommlttee  on  Labor  and  Public 

They  have  a  rule  In  the  Hoose 
resmtaUvte  that  amendmenta  tha  ; 
Irraievant  to  the  sobjeet  matter  arc 
Jeet  to  a  potait  of  order.  80  we  are 
ing  a  lot  of  time  here  rtfhating 


and   then  they  brush 
aside  In  S  minotes  once  the  matta 
to  CQiif erenoe. 

If  we  wish  to  diange  the  2-yearllml- 
tatioa  on  daylii^  saving  time  ai  nmd 
the  calendar,  why  does  not  amneoE  s 
troduoe  a  bill  on  the  merits  of  that 
tlcular  case;  and  not  fuss  around 
it  when  we  ace  talking  about 
the  mlniwnm  wage  to  $2M  an  bank  for 
our  woKtata,  m  that  It  wlU  be   mora 
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profitable  for  them  to  go  to  work  rather 
than  going  on  social  welfare? 

I  wlU  say  very  frankly.  I  think  that 
If  we  do  pass  \Ma  amendmwit.  when  it 
gets  to  the  House  it  will  not  stuid  up 
even  for  5  minutes.  On  a  point  of  order 
It  will  be  knocked  out;  I  make  that 
prediction.  An  we  are  doing  here  Is 
wasting  time  on  nongermane  amend- 
ments, when  we  have  very  Important 
business  before  the  Senate,  that  is,  dc4ng 
something  for  the  workers  of  America. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  ready  to  make 
a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  time  on  the  amendment  is 
jrlelded  back.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
shaU  take  just  half  a  minute. 

I  have  assured  the  Senate  many  times 
during  the  hearings  that  In  September 
we  would  take  a  look  at  how  this  bill 
was  working,  and  we  would  be  prone  to 
take  action  If  we  thou^t  we  needed  to 
change  the  time  limitation.  Now  this 
proposal  comes  along,  which  means  that 
we  will  have  to  have  oversight  hearings 
anyway,  and  if  we  decide  the  facts  are 
as  I  think  they  are.  we  will  have  to  turn 
it  around  and  get  everybody  in  the  coun- 
try aU  upset  again. 

I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  this 
amenthnent  being  on  this  bill.  I,  too, 
think  It  was  quite  unfair  that  no  one  was 
here  when  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest was  made,  and  this  was  put,  by 
unanimous  consent.  Into  a  wage  and 
hour  bilL  If  anyone  had  been  notified,  we 
would  have  objected  to  It  and  said, 
"Bring  it  up  as  a  bilL" 

I  shaU  hold  some  hearings,  on  bow 
this  worked  if  it  did  work,  and  we  wlU 
have  aU  our  facts  by  then.  I  am  Just 
hopeful,  as  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land has  said,  that  the  Senate  will  not 
do  business  this  way. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  wnjUIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly agree,  as  one  of  the  numagers  of 
the  wage  and  hour  biU  before  us.  that 
thto  uotigeimane  amendment,  which  is 
not  relevant  at  all  to  what  we  ate  doing 
with  the  bin  before  us.  raising  the  mini- 
mum ■ajB.  should  be  rejected.  To  have 
this  imposwrt  uptm  that  biU  would  cer- 
tainly delay  a^lon.  confuse  the  matter. 
and  we  could  not  predict  with  certainty 
jtnt  wlien  we  would  be  able  to  bring  to 
the  lowest  paid  workers  thto  little  bit  of 
reUef  in  these  tough  Inflationary  times. 

Hie  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
predicted  that  thto  provision  would  go 
out  on  a  point  of  order.  Ultimately  that 
question  would  be  raised  In  the  House  of 
Rcpresmtatlves.  there  to  no  doubt  about 
It.  But  before  it  flnaUy  got  there.  I  will 
tell  you.  thto  would  be  a  confusing  factor 
that  would  waste  time,  time  and  time 
again,  and  I  would  say  that  if  that  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  to  made,  it  should 
overwhelmingly  prevail,  if  we  are  intent 
upon  dealing  with  the  subject  matter  be* 
Ion  us  efllcienUy  now. 


It  must  be  remembered  that  this  mini- 
mum wage  bin  has  been  before  us  now 
for  S  years.  We  have  passed  thto  bill 
before.  It  has  been  vetoed,  and  in  fact  we 
have  made  adjustments  with  the  hope 
that  It  win  not  be  vetoed  thto  time.  It  to 
long  overdue,  and  this  particular  ex- 
traneous amendment  will  certainly  cloud 
the  ^x^iole  objective  over,  and  we  do  not 
know  exactly  when  we  would  get  the  de- 
sired results.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?     

hUr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment.  If  It  to  adopted,  will  give 
ample  opportunity  for  the  Committee  an 
Commerce  to  have  oversl^t  hearings  to 
fully  consider  the  results  of  studies  that 
have  been  undertaken  as  to  whether  in 
fact  there  have  been  savings  under  the 
winter  daylight  saving  time  program, 
v^iether  In  fact  there  have  been  young- 
sters put  in  peril  because  of  the  daylight 
saving  time  program,  and  other  aspects 
of  It. 

What  thto  amendment  would  do  to 
shift  the  burden  of  proof  to  those  who 
support  winter  dajiigfat  saving,  to  show 
that  it  in  fact  has  worked:  M  percent  of 
our  mall  indicates  that  the  people  of 
Oklahoma  do  not  want  winter  ^iyUght 
saving  time  as  a  means  of  saving  energy, 
because,  first,  it  to  very  questionable,  and 
second,  it  is  a  hazard  to  the  youngsters, 
and  certainly  It  creates  Inconvenience 
foraU. 

I  talked  recently  with  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schooto  of  one  of  our  two 
major  cities.  Tulsa,  and  he  Indicated  that 
the  additional  biU  for  energy  for  the 
school  system  was  very  Isirge  because  of 
the  daylight  saving  time  program.  More 
classrooms  had  to  have  light  more  often; 
they  had  to  light  Uie  parking  area:  they 
woe  unable  to  buy  more  buses  and  im- 
prove tlwir  transportation  system,  so 
many  of  the  parents  are  talcing  the 
yoinger  schoolchildren,  in  kindergarten 
and  the  lower  grades,  to  school,  and  thus 
using  more  oaegy  than  would  otherwise 
be  used. 

So  I  fed  that  thto  experiment  has  not 
woriced.  But  pofaaps  the  more  important 
thing  to  that  I  am  convinced  that  people 
across  the  eonntiy  do  not  want  it,  and  I 
think  tlito  to  what  representative  gov- 
ernment to  aU  about 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  ronainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PREBIDD70  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  surprised  at  the  argument  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  OUa- 
homa.  I  do  not  question  the  merits  of 
hto  argument.  AU  I  am  saying  to  that 
we  are  making  the  effort  on  the  wrong 
bffl. 

The  problem  the  Senator  cites  we  have 
had  an  along,  ever  since  we  enacted  the 
law:  why  wait  for  a  mfaimiup  wage  biU 
in  order  to  get  at  the  problem  of  day- 
light saving  time? 

Under  the  original  law,  the  bfll  we 
passed  provided  for  a  report  by  June  30. 
The  Senator's  amendment  provides  we 
are  going  to  have  daylight  saving  time 
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anyway  until  the  30th  of  October.  So 
let  us  wait  untU  June  30,  and  see  what 
they  say.  If  it  has  not  worked  out,  I  wiU 
be  the  first  to  vote  for  Its  repeal.  AU  I 
am  saying  to,  tlris  to  a  usdess  effort,  for 
the  reason  that  we  win  get  into  a  juris- 
dictional riroblem  hi  the  House,  a  point 
of  order  wUl  be  raised,  and  all  this  effort 
wUI  go  for  naught.  That  to  the  reason  I 
feel  it  to  the  wrong  amendment  at  the 
wrong  time  and  en  the  wrong  biU. 

At  the  proper  time,  I  shan  move  to 
lay  it  on  the  tab^e. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ^ould 
like  to  sustain  the  position  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastorx) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
WnxzAMS)  and  others  who  have  argxied 
that  thto  is  the  wrong  biU  on  which  to 
drive  for  thto  amendment — for  two  rea- 
sons: One.  we  have  momentinn  in  the 
minimum  wage  bin  now.  We  have  been 
blocked,  as  everyone  knows,  by  the  youth 
differential  problem,  although  that  has 
not  been  resolved  to  everyone's  satis- 
faction, but  I  have  the  instinctive  feel- 
ing that  the  bin  now  has  momentum  be- 
cause we  have  overstayed  our  time  on 
raising  the  minimum  wage,  and  even 
the  President's  letter  on  thto  subject 
recognlKs  that  fact. 

I  think  the  momentum  win  be  blocked 
and  perhaps  permanently  lost  if  we  get 
into  a  side  Jiulsdlctlonal  squabble  like 
this  one.  as  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastors)  has  Just  so  elo- 
quently stated. 

That  is  reason  No.  1  which  Is  conclu- 
sive. Those  who  want  the  minimum 
wage  bin — and  soany  do  not — but  for 
those  who  want  it,  whatever  they  may 
think  aboat  daylight  saving  time,  they 
should  vote  to  table. 

The  second  point,  and  eqaaUy  impor- 
tant, to  tUs:  If  we  want  to  get  a  non- 
germane  amendment  onto  a  MU.  at  least 
pick  a  biU  of  the  committee  which  has 
the  Jurisdiction.  Then  there  to  always 
the  possibility  that  we  can  work  it  out 
with  the  House.  But  to  put  It  wn  a  blU 
to  which  R  to  not  germane  and  pick  a 
committee  which  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  dayBght  saving  time,  makes 
It  impossible.  So  that  If  we  lock  it  in.  we 
absolutely  block  something  that  could 
go.  I  am  speaking  now  to  those  who 
favor  ttie  amendment  repealing  day- 
light saving  time.  We  do  not  even  do 
that  efficiently  because  we  arc  putting 
it  on  a  biU  with  a  committee  that  has 
no  JurlsfUctlon.  So  I  say.  pick  an  inter- 
state eonanerce  biU  if  we  want  to  try 
that  gambit,  hot  they  are  not  even  doing 
that 

Mr.  MAGNDSOM.  S  we  look  at  tha 
calendar  on  any  gfvcn  week,  we  wffl  find 
It  loaded  with  Ulte  frem  the  Otmuneree 
Committee.  We  have  said  ever  and  over 
again  that  before  thto  ends  we  would 
have  fnn-fledged  hearings  on  thto  partic- 
ular subject  We  told  the  Department 
of  Transportation  to  report  not  later 
than  ttie  tst  ot  July.  Sd  I  do  not  know 
v^iat  thto  to  or  why  we  vese  thto  sort  of 
tactic,  partlniterly  when  we  wffl  have 
an  kinds  of  trouble  over  there  with  what 
to  in  the  minimum  wage  blU.  let  alone 


having  something  on  It  that  does  not 
belong.    

Mr.  JAVrrs.  That  to  exactly  right.  We 
aU  know  around  here — it  to  said  every 
day  a  hundred  times — that  we  all  know 
how  to  count,  so  there  to  no  use  in  my 
appealing  to  those  who  are  against  the 
minimum  wage  bill.  I  do  not  question 
their  good  faith  or  sincerity.  I  am  »p- 
peallng  to  those  who  are  for  the  biU  and 
we  seem  to  be  two-thirds  of  the  Senate. 
So  let  us  not  kiU  it.  Let  us  support  the 
Pastore  motion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  it  on  the  table. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  comment  made  on  the  pro- 
cedures to  foUow,  but  the  fact  to  that 
thto  measure  fa  soimd.  It  is  wanted  bfully 
by  the  people.  It  to  wanted  by  a  2-to-l 
margin,  in  my  constituency  at  least 
When  we  think  of  most  other  people  in 
the  coimtry  wrestling  with  this  problem, 
we  believe  it  to  proper  to  bring  it  up  now 
under  the  procedures  of  the  Senate.  It  to 
here  to  be  voted  on.  There  are  people 
who  do  not  want  to  vote  on  It  If  we  do, 
as  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
already  indicated,  on  the  great  problems 
we  have  with  dayUght  saving  legislation, 
the  House  may  or  may  not.  In  view  of 
public  pressure  Involved  cm  this  particu- 
lar issue,  decide  to  question  the  germane- 
ness. I  do  not  know  how  the  rule  would 
work  out  at  that  point,  but  this  procedure 
has  been  followed  many  times.  It  is  true, 
there  are  many  bills  from  the  Commerce 
Committee  on  the  calendar  whldi  may 
come  up.  I  dare  say.  consistent  with  the 
position  taken  by  the  distinguished 
chairman,  he  would  oppose  setting  up 
thto  measure  to  any  blHs  from  the  Com- 
merce Committee  just  as  he  opposes  at- 
taching bins  to  any  other  committee  at 
thto  time. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  We  have  until  Sep- 
tember to  bring  it  up. 

Bir.  TAFT.  Iliat  to  correct  But  the 
time  win  go  back  into  effect  in  October 
and  the  hardship  wiU  begin  in  October. 
With  the  controversial  nature  of  thto.  it 
to  n<me  too  early  to  bring  up  thto  measure 
and  put  It  to  a  vote. 

The  PRESIOmO  OFFICBR  (Mr. 
HsTBAWAT) .  Who  yields  time? 

ifr.  MACnrusON.  Mr.  President  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President  I  think 
we  have  said  everything  that  needs  to 
be  said. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  PiesMcut  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  it  on  the  table. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Presklent.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordocd. 

Tte  PRE8IDINO  OFFICBR.  Would  tha 
Senator  from  Rhode  Uaad  state  whkh 
amendment  he  moves  to  lay  on  the  table? 

Mr.  PAanORB.  Amenrtmsnt  Na  M7 
together  with  tke  ■nljaUtute,  ammdmetrt 
!fo.M8.    

Hie  PRESIDING  UPFICKK.  Tte  qoes- 
tkm  to  on  the  motion  to  table  ttie  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Tatt)  (No.  987) ,  which  would  carry  with 


it  the  amenlment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  <Mr.  Bartlett)  (No.  993). 

On  thto  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  win  caU 
theroU 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
WiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
(Riorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  to  so  uztlaed. 

The  question  to  on  agre^ng  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  frxRn  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastokk)  to  lay  on  the  tatile  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  (Mito 
(Mr.  Tatt)  <No.  987)  which  would  carry 
with  it  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  (No. 
993). 

On  thto  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  cxiU 
therolL 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  caU  the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Bn>KN).  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
HsarKS).  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  HuDDLxsTON ) .  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Haskbll)  are  necessarily 
absent        

Mr.  GRIR'IN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Matrias), 
the  Senator  from  Marytond  (Mr.  Bball). 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towxa). 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baooc)  are  necessarily  absent 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Wncsn)  to  ab- 
sent due  to  death  in  the  family. 

The  result  was  announced — ^ycas  €8. 
nays  43.  as  f<dk>w8: 
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So  the  motl<m  to  table  was  agreed  o. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  1 1  love 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  move  to  lay  ihat 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  36  s  ears 
ago.  Congress,  In  approving  the  ?'alr 
Labor  Standards  Act,  endorsed  the  un- 
damental  principle  that  the  Amei  can 
worker  ought  to  receive  a  decent  11  ring 
wage.  With  the  passage  of  this  la  r,  a 
wage  floor  was  established  for  mil  ions 
of  American  workers.  From  time  to  Ime 
in  the  Intervening  years,  we  have  In- 
creased the  minimum  wage  and  br  lad- 
ened  its  coverage,  guaranteeing  thai  In- 
creasing numbers  of  working  Amerl  sans 
will  no  longer  have  to  endure  povert  '. 

Today,  the  Senate  considers  ra  dng 
the  minimum  wage  from  $1.60  to  i  2.20 
per  hour  for  almost  50  million  woi  cers 
presently  covered  imder  the  act.  In  a  Idl- 
tlon,  we  propose  that  FLSA  coverag  !  be 
extended  to  many  millions  more  dw- 
pald  workers.  As  In  times  past,  o]  po- 
nents  to  the  legislation  have  raised  the 
specter  of  splrallng  inflation,  Incre  sed 
imemployment  and  severe  financial  loss 
If  this  bill  is  passed.  Yet,  the  record  wiU. 
show  that  each  time  the  wage  floor  has 
been  increased,  none  of  these  dire  ;  tre- 
dictions  have  materialized. 

Mr.  President,  as  In  the  past,  I  In- 
tend to  support  an  Increase  in  the  n  nl- 
mimi  wage  and  an  expansion  of  «  ige 
and  overtime  coverage.  I  take  this  act  ion, 
because  I  am  convinced  that  no  An  >ri- 
can  should  be  required  to  work  fuU  1 1me 
for  wages  which  fall  to  equal  or  sur  ass 
the  poverty  level.  In  1966,  the  last  <  ime 
an  Increase  In  the  minimum  wage  waa 
approved,  a  floor  of  $1.60  per  hour  ivas 
sufficient  to  provide  a  decent  iact  me. 
But  In  the  last  8  years,  the  Consu  ner 
Price  Index  has  risen  42.5  percent.  We 
find  that  the  person  working  for  a  n  nl- 
mum  wage,  40  hoiu*s  a  week,  52  wee  s  a 
year,  Is  not  earning  enough  to  place  >lm 
above  the  poverty  level.  The  bill  we  <  in- 
sider today  will  help  the  low-lno  me 
worker  make  up  much  of  the  grounc  he 
has  lost  while  opponents  of  this  bill  1  vre 
argued  against  Its  passage.  Suppor  of 
this  bill  Is  a  vote  to  provide  a  de  ent 
standard  of  living  for  approxima  «ly 
millions  of  low-paid  workers  In  his 
coimtry. 

Much  of  the  debate  on  this  bill  tias 
centered  on  the  so-called  youth  In- 
ferential amendment,  which  would  i  ro- 
vlde  a  submlnimiun  rate  for  worl  era 
under  18  years  of  age.  Although  the 
amendment's  sponsors  have  modlfle  !  it 
to  prevent  a  young  worker  from  receli  Ing 
such  a  wage  for  more  than  6  montti  i.  I 
believe  the  consequences  of  passing  s  ich 
a  proposal  would  create  much  confuj  Ion 
and  unrest  in  the  labor  market. 

"Hie  proposal  would  encoxirage  <  m- 
ployers  to  hire  yoimg  workers  and  igi  ore 
equally  qualified  woi^ers  over  18  )  rho 
have,  quite  often,  more  responslblll  les 
than  their  younger  counterparts. 

The   mroposal   would   attract   yo  mg 


workers  to  menial  Jobs  with  little  oppor- 
tunity for  advancement,  and  it  would 
also  encourage  school  nonattendance 
and  dropouts. 

Finally,  the  submlnimiun  rate  would 
add  to  the  instability  of  work  programs 
of  minors  by  encouraging  a  constant 
turnover  of  so-called  cheap  labor. 

Under  the  present  minimum  wage  law, 
a  full-time  student  may  work  In  a  retail 
or  service  Job  at  85  percent  of  the  mini- 
miui  wage  for  20  hours  a  week.  During 
vacations  and  holidays  they  may  work 
full-time  at  the  foregoing  rate.  An  added 
condition  is  that  such  persons  must  re- 
ceive a  certificate  from  the  Department 
of  Labor  that  their  work  does  not  re- 
place an  adult. 

The  bill  now  being  considered  would 
add  education  institutions  to  retail  and 
service  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  neither  the  first 
nor  the  last  time  we  shall  debate  over 
the  mlnlmimi  wage.  We  must  recognize 
that  the  wage  structure  of  this  Nation 
has  chtmged  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 
In  my  judgment,  this  bill  is  justified  in 
the  wake  of  8  years  of  inflation  and  a 
generally  rising  standard  of  living  for 
all,  but  the  lowest-paid  Americans.  For 
those  who  stand  to  gain  from  this  legis- 
lation, the  Increase  in  earnings  could  be 
the  difference  between  a  decent  diet  or 
malnutrition,  adequate  or  substandard 
housing,  and  the  dignity  of  useful  pur- 
siiits  or  welfare. 

The  principle  behind  the  tnintmnm 
wage^ls  sound,  providing  substance  to 
the  promise  of  prosperity.  Its  practice  is 
long  established  in  our  Nation,  one  which 
takes  pride  in  the  rewards  and  dignity 
of  honest  work.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
increase  and  expanded  coverage  contem- 
plated In  this  legislation  Is  Justified  and 
necessary  at  this  time. 

MiNimnc  WAOB  BILL — raoMisn  to  kxxp 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  held 
out  to  the  American  worker  the  promise 
of  wages  and  working  conditions  that 
would  permit  "the  maintenance  of  the 
minimxun  standard  of  living  necessary 
for  the  health,  efficiency,  and  genend 
well-being  of  workers." 

It  is  with  this  fundamental  covenant 
between  the  Government  and  our  Na- 
tion's working  people  clearly  in  mind  that 
the  current  minimum  wage  bill  must  be 
viewed. 

Regrettably,  and  despite  the  heroic  ef- 
forts of  the  able  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  Mr. 
Williams,  the  Government  has  broken 
Its  promise,  shattered  its  covenant,  and 
failed  to  provide  a  minimum  wage  that 
even  approached  a  living  wage.  Due  to 
the  effective  opposition  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration and  its  business  friends,  the 
minimum  wage  has  degenerated  from  a 
"well-being"  assuring  wage  to  a  "welfare" 
assuring  wage. 

Rather  than  serving  as  a  floor  on  wages 
to  protect  workers  from  poverty,  the 
minimum  wage  has  become  a  guarantee 
of  iwverty  itself.  The  current  $1.60  per 
hour  minimum  wage  level  will  gross  a 
f  uU  time  worker  a  mere  $64  per  we^  or 


$3,200  per  year.  For  the  head  of  a  family 
of  four,  this  Income  level  is  $1,300  less 
than  the  official  poverty  level  and  leaves 
this  working  poor  family  eligible  for  wel- 
fare. Those  who  howl  most  about  swelling 
welfare  rolls  and  the  demise  of  the  work 
ethic,  can  begin  to  reinstate  the  work  in- 
centive for  low-income  people  by  sup- 
porting this  modest  legislation. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  a  rise  in 
the  minimum  wage  level  is  long  overdue. 
Eliminating  all  of  the  other  valid  argu- 
ments relating  to  productivity  gains,  wage 
levels  in  the  general  economy,  and  the 
like,  the  proix>sed  wage  level  in  this  bill 
is  fully  Justifled  simply  because  of  the 
devastating  effects  of  inflation  in  the 
last  5  years.  Those  working  at  the  mini- 
mum wage  level  have  seen  the  real  pur- 
chasing power  of  their  paychecks  plimi- 
met  disastrously. 

Since  the  last  increase  In  the  minimum 
wage  took  effect  in  February  1968,  infla- 
tion has  soared  by  more  than  35  percent, 
reducing  the  real  value  of  the  minimum 
wage  from  $1.60  to  $1.19.  In  other  words, 
the  worker  earning  the  minimum  wage 
has  lost  40  cents  worth  of  goods  and 
services  for  each  hour  he  works  because 
of  Inflation  alone,  compared  to  1968. 
Workers  on  minimum  wage  are  unques- 
tionably much  worse-off  in  1974  than 
they  were  in  1968.  The  Nixon  years  have 
been  exceedingly  hard  on  the  working 
people. 

While  passage  and  enactment  of  the 
minimum  wage  bill  before  us  will  help  to 
bring  this  wage  level  closer  to  its  pur- 
chasing power  in  1968,  it  will  not  achieve 
that  modest  end.  The  $2  level  Is  a  mere 
25-percent  increase  in  wages,  while  in- 
flation has  risen  well  over  35  percent. 
Even  when  the  $2.20  level  is  achieved, 
given  Inflation  expectation  this  year, 
workers  under  minimum  wage  will  not 
have  restored  their  1968  purchasing 
power. 

More  specifically,  between  February 
1968  and  March  1975,  the  earliest  pos- 
sible effective  date  for  the  $2.20  mini- 
mum wage,  infiatlon  will  have  eaten 
away  42  to  45  percent  of  its  real  value. 
This  means  that  the  value  of  the  $2.20 
minimum  wage  Is  equivalent  to  about 
$1.52  in  1968  dollars.  It  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  conditions  In  our  country 
today  when  the  only  way  we  can  get  a 
minimum  wage  bill  enacted  is  by  accept- 
ing a  deterioration  In  Its  real  value  as 
part  of  the  compromise. 

The  bill  does  break  Important  new 
groimd  by  extending  coverage  to  7  mil- 
lion additional  workers.  These  include 
certain  types  of  farm  workers,  domestics 
working  in  private  homes.  Government 
workers,  and  those  employed  In  retail 
and  service  establishments.  It  Is  time 
that  these  workers  were  assured  the 
modest  wage  levels  of  the  minimum  wage 
law. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  year  I  have  be- 
come convinced  that  we  must  provide 
that  the  minimum  wage  be  adjusted 
annually  to  refiect  cost  of  living  In- 
creases and  productivity  gains  during 
the  prior  year.  It  is  Incongruous  that 
Federal  employees,  many  union  workers 
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imder  labor  contracts,  and  our  aoelal  se- 
curity recipients,  receive  such  protectioci, 
while  the  woiklng  poor,  perhaps  the  least 
able  to  do  to,  are  asked  to  face  It  alinie. 

With  this  situation  In  mind,  and  with 
full  knowledge  of  its  Importance.  I  have 
asked  Senator  Williams  to  have  his 
committee  staff  undertake  a  major  study 
of  this  proposal  daring  the  coming  year. 
The  chairman  has  Informed  me  that  he 
fully  agrees  that  such  a  study  is  needed 
and  win  move  aheacbpromptly  to  see  that 
it  Is  undertaken. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  cor- 
respondence with  Senator  Williams  on 
this  prorosal  be  printed  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  Ffesktent.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  supporting  this 
Ipgtslatlon  It  is  time  the  covenant  be- 
tween the  Government  and  our  workers, 
established  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  be  restored  and  the  promise  it  held 
fulfilled. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
^xmdence  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RccoKD,  as  follows: 

Tkbkjkkt  21, 1974. 
Hon.  HMBBOir  A.  Willjams. 
Ctuiirman,  Committee  on  Lcitor  •a4  Public 
Welfmre,  VS.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Mi.  Chaixman  :  I  am  pleased  to  learn 
tliat  your  Committee  toon  win  rei>ort  anoth- 
er Ifinlmum  Wage  Bill.  Mo  one  can  respon- 
sibly object  to  tncreailng  wages  for  those 
at  tlM  lowwt  end  of  the  Katlon's  wage  scale, 
given  the  tUne  XimX  has  peseed  atnce  the  last 
Increaae.  pndueUvlty  galna  In  that  period, 
and  the  decline  In  real  wages  caused  by  con- 
tinuous high  inflation. 

However,  U  the  extraordinary  rate  of  In- 
flation of  the  past  year  eontinnes  In  1974,  or 
taicreaaes,  as  moet  aooaofnlsti  predict,  the 
real  value  •?  tbe  aainUnum  wage  tocraasa  wlU 
be  subBtantially  reduoed. 

As  I  said  last  July  when  tbe  Mtnlmnm 
Wage  BUI  was  debated  In  the  Senate  "the 
time  baa  coma  tor  Congress  to  address  the 
need  to  continually  adjust  tbe  minimum 
wage  to  economic  reaUty."  As  we  make  sub- 
stantial piUfciesB  In  extending  the  oowerage 
under  mlnUnwrn  wage  to  aU  American 
workers,  I  btfisve  we  nnist  also  focus  tn- 
slBCly  oo  pzoteeUng  the  "purchasing 
of  those  working  under   the   mlnl- 


In  this  regard.  I  think  It  would  make  a 
great  deal  of  aense  to  have  your  Amonlttee 
carry  out  an  In-deptli  stndy  of  this  subject 
dnrhig  the  next  year.  Such  a  study  would 
foens  on  how  to  sssure  that  productivity 
gains  snd  the  tnreads  of  Inflation  are  re- 
fleetsd,  as  soob  as  praetteable.  In  the  National 
Minimum  Wage  level.  The  lepoct  would  oon- 
eluds  with  specinc.  legislative  proposals  to 
achieve   this   objective. 

I  would  appractate  knowing  wlksA  yoa 
tUlnk  of  ttils  Men.  ObvotHly,  I  woidd  strongly 
BuptHiit  any  effert  yeu  mlgM  make  to  swure 
tbe  fiiiiifca  atidid  to  undwtahe  tbe  pio- 
posed  study. 

Congratulations    en    the    new    Ulnlmnm 
Wage  Bill  and  good  luck  In  your  efforts  to 
have  it  enacted. 
Blnoerety, 

~  rH.] 
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of  those  working  at  ■tnlmnm 
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recall  your  desire  last  year  to  Incorporate  a 
mechanism  in  tbe  F&lr  I^bor  Standards 
Amendment  to  achieve  that  goal.  Our  con- 
cern at  that  time,  as  It  Is  now,  was  that  the 
Inclusion  of  an  automatic  cost  of  living  type 
escalator  might  deter  future  efforto  to 
broaden  coverage  for  those  not  yet  protected 
by  the  Act.  Year  suggestion,  however,  that 
a  study  be  undertaken  thte  year,  strikee  me 
as  very  helpful.  Such  a  study  woiUd  also 
enable  us  to  consider  carefviUy  the  best 
method  of  marrying  such  an  automatic  In- 
crease mechanism  with  universal  coverage. 

I  have  directed  the  staff  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor  to  explore  this  matter  further 
with  your  staff  and  I  appreciate  your  offer  of 
assistance  If  additional  funding  would  be 
necessary. 

I  look  forward  to  visiting  with  you  further 
on  this  Issue. 

With  warm  personal  reg^ards. 
Sincerely, 

Hasuson  A.  WnxiAMS, 
Chainnan. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  PresWent,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  What  is  the  pend- 
ing questiosi? 

The  PRESIEUNG  OFFICER.  The  pend- 
ing question  recurs  under  the  previous 
order  for  the  consideration  of  Senator 
Tatt's  amendment  Na  9S6. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  me  for  1 
minute? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  WESTERN  EUROPEAN 
PARLIAMENTARY  UNION 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  in  the  Chambar  a  niuaber  of  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen,  who  are  members 
of  the  Western  European  Parliamentwy 
Union.  [AiwlauK,  Smators  rising.  I 

I  ask  unanimous  conaent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  for  5  minutes  in 
order  that  the  Senators  may  greet  their 
rollftagues  from  Western  Eutx>pe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  2:28  pju.,  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  untU  3:33  pan.  During  the 
xeceaa  the  Bienkben  of  the  Weaton  Ba- 
ropeaa  ParUHBtentaiy  Undon  were  greet- 
ed by  Membtis  of  the  Senate. 

Cte  expiration  of  tbe  recess,  tbe  Senate 
rwwwinbted  and  was  ealled  to  order  kgr 
tte   Sesator  from   New   ISexlco    (Mr. 

DOIOHICI). 


FAIR   LABOR   STANDARDS   AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1974 

The  Senate  eontiaued  with  the  oen- 
alderatlon  of  tbe  bill  (&  2747)  to  amend 
the  Vail  Labor  Standards  Act  <tf  1938  to 
Increase  the  nai«tmM»^  wage  rate  under 
tbataet.  to  expand  the  coverage  of  the 
act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  wltbdrov 
my  "^"•""'I'Ti'nV  Noi  966. 

■Hie  PRgamrMG  officer.  The 
amendment  la  witbdnnm. 

The  bill  la  open  to  further  ftTf^it- 

JBOKDt. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk,  in  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft),  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFI(3K.  TtoS 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleiic 
read  the  amendments,  as  follows: 

On  page  16,  strike  imes  17  snd  18  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "be  less  than  $200  In 
any  calendar  quarter.". 

Beginning  on  page  16,  line  25,  strike 
through  line  2  on  page  17  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "Yor  such  work  would  be  lees  than 
$200  In  any  calendar  quarter.". 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Tha  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  DOMINICX.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  colleagues  who  are  here 
and  who  have  not  taken  the  easy  way 
out  so  they  do  not  have  to  listen  to  the 
debate,  I  want  to  say  I  am  not  going  to 
be  talcing  more  than  10  minutes.  This 
amendment  is  somewhat  repetitive  of  sm 
amendment  I  offered  before  dealing  with 
domestics. 

As  I  said,  the  bill  as  reported  out  of 
committee  requires  that  a  minimum 
wage  be-ps(id  to  a  domestic  who  receives 
more  than  $50  in  a  quarter.  All  one  has 
to  do.  Mr.  President,  is  divide  that 
amount  by  the  number  of  weeks  in  a 
quarter,  and  he  will  see  it  averages  out  to 
$4  a  week. 

Mr.  PA«3TORE.  Mr.  President,  wifl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Woild  not  the  Senator 
want  the  manager  or  the  bill  on  the  floor 
while  he  is  mnung  hi;>  debate? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  like  to.  but 
I  do  not  much  care,  because  they  are 
going  to  vote  the  amendment  down.  If 
he  wants  to  be  here.  fine. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  was  going  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  If  the  Senator 
does  not  care.  It  makes  no  difference  to 
me. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  wiU  be  bappy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  On  the  time  of  the 
manngi'r  Trf  th^  MH 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ohieetiQii,  It  Is  so  ordered.  The  elerk  will 
call  the  rolL 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  tbe  roU. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  amsent  that  the  order  lor 
tbe  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

■ne  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  friend  from  Rhode  Island.  I 
yield  mya^  10  minutes,  as  I  said  earlier. 
I  hope  to  get  to  a  vote  in  16  Ainntes. 
im  I  expeet  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
ia  not  going  to  debate  this  amendment 
very  long. 

This     aiTigTxtiWAnt    is     ritnnnv     (q     gay 

•mendmcnt  Na  290— or,  I  iboald  say, 
890. 1  beK  tbe  Soiate's  pardon.  We  have 
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had  so  many  amendments,  that  I  ca  mot 
remember  the  hundred's.  But,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Senate,  the  amendi  lent 
is  similar  to  amendment  No.  990,  wJ  ;h  a 
technical  change. 

I  argued  the  question  of  domestic  s  at 
some  length  the  other  day,  and  whei  i  we 
put  it  to  a  vote,  I  got  defeated.  I  ire- 
siune  I  will  be  defeated  again.  But  iust 
for  the  record,  I  think  I  should  put  my 
principal  reasons  for  offering  this 
amendment  into  the  Record. 

Tlie  bill  as  reported  by  the  comm  ttee 
requires  only  that  one  pay  a  dome  stlc, 
whatever  a  "domestic"  is,  it  is  not  de- 
fined in  the  bill,  $50  a  quarter.  If  w<  di- 
vided that  amount  by  the  numbe*  of 
weeks  in  a  quarter,  we  come  up  vlth 
something  like  $4  a  week.  That  m  lans 
if  one  tries  to  help  his  neighbor's  son 
by  having  him  mow  the  lawn,  or  if  h(  has 
a  favorite  babysitter  because  she  1  lap- 
pens  to  be  a  friend  of  his  daughter,  and 
he  hires  her  2  or  3  times  in  the  pre  cess 
of  a  quarter,  he  not  only  has  to  pay  the 
mlnimmn  wage,  but  he  also  has  to  fil<  re- 
ports with  the  [Department  of  Labor,  rhe 
net  effect  of  that  is  going  to  be  tba ;  he 
does  not  hire  his  neighbor's  son.  He  n  ows 
the  lawn  himself. 

"nie  net  effect  Is  that  one  does  not 
have  a  "babysitter."  He  gets  a  frienp  to 
take  care  of  the  household  while  He  is 
away  so  that  the  household  will  no ;  be 
run  over  either  by  the  kids  or  by  sc  ne- 
one  from  outside. 

In  the  end  the  net  effect  is  a  mai  slve 
dlsempl03rment  of  domestics.  If  we  put 
In  the  $200  a  quarter  which  I  am  i  ;ug- 
gestlng,  instead  of  the  $50,  we  chi  nge 
the  situation  rather  substantially.  We 
are  dealing  with  people  who  are  in  the 
business  rather  than  somebody  pic  ing 
up  money  for  school  or  for  Inclden  als. 
We  are  dealing  with  someone  who  oi  ght 
to  be  paid  at  least  a  minlmtim  wage  a  oy- 
how  as  a  regxilar  employee. 

I  personally  do  not  know  anybo(  y — 
perhaps  the  Senator  from  New  Je  sey 
does — who  does  not  pay  at  least  a  m  ni- 
mum  wage.  One  would  not  have  to  w(  rry 
so  miich  about  how  much  two  h(  urs 
sitting  and  looking  at  television  Is  wo  th, 
or  how  much  it  is  worth  to  have  so  ne- 
one  In  and  give  them  a  couple  of  C<  ca- 
Colas.  One  does  not  have  to  worry  al  out 
giving  a  glass  of  milk  to  someone  If  1  lat 
someone  happens  to  be  a  window  waner 
on  a  hot  day.  We  would  require  sofae- 
thlng  that  Is  much  more  tangible. 

As  I  said.  I  do  not  expect  that  kny 
amendment  is  going  to  be  adopted.  '  lie 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  don  i  a 
fabulous  job.  So  has  the  AFL-CIO.  .  Lp- 
parently  we  are  going  on  the  basis  t  lat 
no  amendments  will  be  accepted.  T  lat 
Is  their  privilege.  That  is  their  pr<  ce- 
dural  rU^t.  If  the  majority  In  favoi 
the  bill  should  succeed  in  getting  the  >U1 
out  of  conference  In  Its  present  fa  m, 
the  bill  will  go  to  the  President  anfl  I 
confidently  expect  him  to  veto  it  i 
as  he  did  last  year.  Once  again  we^rUI 
be  In  a  position  where  we  are  not  glv  ng 
a  minimum  wage  to  anybody. 

What  I  have  always  believed,  as  ikrt 
of  my  legislative  Job  is  that  if  there  i  a 
bad  bill  and  I  do  not  like  the  bill  a  ly- 
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how,  I  try  to  make  it  better.  Otherwise  I 
would  be  saying,  "Let  us  do  a  whole  lot  of 
things.  Let  us  bring  In  everyone  else  and 
put  them  all  on  a  minimum  wage 
whether  they  work  or  not.  Who  cares?" 

As  It  is,  I  am  trying  to  make  a  bad  bill 
better.  We  have  been  unsuccessful  In 
every  single  move  that  has  been  made 
and  have  been  unsuccessful  by  a  rather 
overwhelming  vote. 

This  amendment  is  one,  though,  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  degree  of  cov- 
erage. It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion of  paying  overtime  to  State,  Federal, 
and  local  employees  which  would  over- 
rule all  the  labor  agreements  that  have 
been  reached  between  the  local  munici- 
palities over  the  years  with  their  fire- 
men and  policemen. 

It  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  youth 
differential.  It  is  Just  a  very  simple 
thing.  It  says  that  unless  a  domestic 
makes  $200  in  a  quarter,  sm  employer 
does  not  have  to  bother  with  all  of  these 
forms  which  I  have  described  and  he  does 
not  have  to  pay  the  minimum  wage.  It 
does  not  make  any  difference  to  me.  I 
suspect  that  most  Senators  would  have 
to  file  reports  anyhow.  I  am  not  trying  to 
mark  the  domestics  out.  I  am  not  trying 
to  say  "No."  I  am  trying  to  make  a  rea- 
sonable requirement  out  of  It.  I  would 
hope  that  in  the  process  of  considering 
the  bill  we  may  do  that.  A  number  of  peo- 
ple who  are  not  listening  to  the  argu- 
ment, may  2  years  from  now  read  It 
in  the  Digest,  although  I  doubt  it,  and 
then  might  say,  "I  wonder  why  we 
didn't  do  that." 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  Is  to  get  some 
of  the  people  who  need  something  with- 
in the  scope  of  the  bill,  and  to  keep  out 
those  who  do  not.  This  amendment  fol- 
lows that  idea. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  require, 
within  the  limitations  of  the  time  on 
the  amendment. 

It  Is  true  that  the  amendment's  basic 
stibject  matter  has  been  dealt  with.  We 
have  had  a  vote  that  the  coverage  of 
domestics  should  not  change.  The  earlier 
amendment,  as  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado says,  is  a  change  from  the  prior 
amendment  that  was  defeated.  A  change, 
however,  which  has  the  effect,  in  sub- 
stance, of  approaching  Just  what  the  last 
amendment  did;  that  Is,  to  cut  out  of 
coverage  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  500,000  employees,  domestic  work- 
ers, who  otherwise,  as  a  result  of  the 
bill,  would  be  covered  under  the  mini- 
mum wage  law. 

The  approach  Is  to  change  the  test 
of  coverage  from  the  test  that  Is  applied 
to  workers  for  coverage  under  social  se- 
curity to  a  new  test  of  $200  In  wages  In 
any  calendar  quarter. 

What  this  amendment  does  Is  to  put  a 
new  dimension  of  bookeep4ng  responsi- 
bility on  those  who  employ  domestics, 
whether  they  are  housewives  who  want 
to  be  relieved  of  that  part  of  the  house- 
work that  the  domestic  wUl  do.  or  wheth- 
er they  are  working  heads  of  householda 
or  are  working  women  of  the  household 
who  need  someone  to  ccme  Into  the 


home.  They  will,  as  a  result  of  this  new 
test  for  including  them  In  terms  of  social 
seciuity  coverage,  in  terms  of  how  much 
In  a  quarter  the  worker  is  making,  come 
under  a  new  quarterly  test,  an  additional 
quarterly  test,  for  minimum  wage  cover- 
age. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  concern  that 
we  are  adding  a  lot  of  bookkeeping  prob- 
lems to  the  lives  of  housewives  and  others 
wha  employ  domestics.  I  do  not  believe 
we  are.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  woman 
who  has  the  ability  to  balance  her  check- 
book and  manage  her  checkbook  has 
ample  ability  to  determine  whether  the 
earnings  are  sufficient  to  be  covered  un- 
der the  minimum  wage  law.  But  if  there 
is  any  concern  about  the  ability  to  man- 
age the  coverage  under  the  law,  it  is  cer- 
tainly complicated  by  this  new  approach, 
the  new  quarterly  approach  for  a  mini- 
mum wage  basis. 

That  is  not  considered  to  be  the  com- 
pelling reason  for  rejecting  this  amend- 
ment. The  compelling  reason  is  the  same 
reason  why  we  voted  to  reject  its  pred- 
ecessor amendment  the  day  before  yes- 
terday; that  is,  those  who  work  in  the 
domestic  service,  we  know,  are  truly  at 
the  bottom  of  the  economic  ladder  of 
wage  earners.  That  Is  No.  1.  No.  2  is  that 
the  nature  of  their  employment  puts 
more  burdens  on  them  than  on  most 
other  workers.  I  think  the  pattern  of  em- 
ployment is  to  work  in  severed  house- 
holds, so  they  have  to  go  first  to  Chevy 
Chase  on  one  day,  to  Bethesda  on  the 
next,  and  perhaps  to  Arlington  or  Alex- 
andria on  another  day. 

Just  the  transportation  alone,  to  get 
to  this  kind  of  work,  is  a  heavy  burden. 
Beyond  that  physical,  logistical  problem 
that  the  domestic  worker  faces,  he  or  she 
Is  faced  with  a  history  of  lack  of  respect, 
in  a  sense,  for  the  nature  of  the  job.  I 
will  not  say  lack  of  respect  for  the  In- 
dividual, but  it  has  been  considered  mean 
and  menial  work,  and  part  of  the  reason 
for  that  is  that  this  work  has  never  been 
rewarded  with  a  living  wage. 

Ws  are  trying  now  to  establish  the 
beglimlng  of  opportimlty  for  people  do- 
ing domestic  work  to  earn  for  their  labor 
enough  to  keep  their  bodies  and  souls  to- 
gether. And  believe  me.  at  these  rates 
that  is  Just  about  all  that  can  be  accom- 
plished. The  rate  that  we  included  in  this 
measure.  In  this  start-up  provision  for 
coverage  of  household  domestics  under 
the  law,  is  $1.80  per  hour.  Multiply  that 
out  by  the  average  week,  and  I  will  tdl 
you,  that  produces  an  Income  for  this 
family  tiiat  is  right  on  the  borderline  of 
poverty.  I  do  not  think  it  \a  enoiigh,  but 
we  are  faced  with  the  realistic  fact  of  life 
that  for  any  coverage  we  are  going  to 
have  to  start  low  In  order  to  get  them 
included. 

For  these  reasons,  I  again  resist  the 
amoidment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  and,  with  full  resj^ect  for  his 
personal  application  and  dedication  to 
his  Job.  I  differ  with  his  viewpoint, 
though  I  certainly  respect  his  conscien- 
tious work  on  the  questions  that  come 
before  our  committee.  As  he  has  failed 
in  the  committee,  with  every  right  ha 
brings  the  same  questl<ms  here  to  the 
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floor,  though  I  hope  that  Uie  Senate  will 
reject  his  amendment. 

I  might  say  at  this  point,  however, 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  sug- 
gested that  we  of  the  majority  on  the 
committee  have  been  dogmatic  since  the 
beginning  of  our  consideration  of  wage 
and  hour  legislation,  the  minimum  wage 
bill.  This  is  far  from  the  fact.  I  do  not 
want  to  describe  it  all  now,  but  later  on 
I  will  perhaps,  if  necessary,  describe  the 
changes  that  have  been  made  in  response 
to  the  hearing  ,  rocess  and  committee 
discussions,  and  since  Senate  action  and 
the  veto.  Again  and  again  we  have  had 
to  come  back.  Mindful  of  the  fact  that  we 
ara  way  overdue  in  bringing  up  to  date 
the  minimum  wage  law,  the  1966  act  and 
its  provision  for  $1.60  for  the  hourly 
minimum  wage,  now  produces  in  real 
return  what  $1.43  was  worth  then.  So  we 
are  way  behind  in  bringing  the  lowest 
wage  earners  up  to  that  minimum  level 
again  in  these  Inflationary  times. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mycelf  2  minutes.  I  just  want  to  say  to 
my  distinguished  Chairman  that  we  did 
not  hold  any  hearings  on  this  bill  this 
year  at  all.  We  have  never  gotten,  as 
far  as  I  know,  any  kind  of  a  legal  opinion 
on  whether  Congress  has  the  right,  un- 
der the  Constitution,  to  regulate  the 
wages  of  domestics.  We  do  not  have  the 
right  to  apply  fair  labor  standards  un- 
less the  "Intrastate"  activity  substan- 
tially affects  "Interstate"  commerce. 

The  answer  we  get  from  the  report  Is 
that  this  activity  substantially  affects 
interstate  commerce  because  some  do- 
mestic is  supposed  to  be  using  a  vacuum 
cleaner  made  out  of  the  State. 

That  Is  about  as  thin  as  anything  I 
have  ever  heard.  If  we  can  reach  into 
every  small  town  in  this  country  and  tell 
them  what  they  ought  to  do  about  the 
wages  of  the  people  they  employ  in  their 
own  households,  whether  it  Is  Spring- 
field, m.,  or  Julesburg,  Colo.,  and  do  it 
legitimately,  then  I  would  say  that  there 
Is  no  point  in  trjrlng  to  have  a  Federal 
system  any  more.  We  might  Just  as  well 
run  the  whole  Oovemment  out  of  Wash- 
ington, and  heaven  knows  we  are  doing 
a  bad  enough  job  now  on  that. 

I  would  also  say  that  the  $1.80  figure 
which  has  been  put  out  by  the  chair- 
man will  last  for  only  1  year.  Then  it 
goes  to  $2  and  then  to  $2.20.  This  Is  the 
same  method  of  computation  that  Sen- 
ator TArr  and  I  tried  to  put  up,  except 
that  we  went  to  $2.30,  and  the  majority 
of  the  committee  put  that  down  and  re- 
fused to  accept  it. 

So  any  implication  that  we  are  trying 
to  slow  down  the  minimiiTn  wage  In- 
crease, which  Is  badly  needed  is,  of  course, 
wrong.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact,  that  if  they 
had  adopted  Senator  Taft's  and  my  Idea 
some  2V^  to  3  years  ago,  the  minimum 
wage  would  be  higher  now  than  is  pro- 
posed In  this  bill.  The  committee  bill  got 
blocked  originally  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Then  the  next  bill  was 
passed  in  this  body  and  then  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  We  heard  the 
came  speeches  as  we  have  had  on  this 
bill.  The  bill  went  downtown  and  got 


vetoed,  and  the  veto  was  sustained  In 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Senator  Taft  and  I  brought  up  a  bUl 
last  fall  for  a  minimum  wage,  and  that 
was  tabled,  I  think  on  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

That  is  all  right.  All  I  am  saying  is  that 
we  have  been  trying  to  get  a  bill  that  will 
work  and  get  passed,  and  we  are  not 
going  to  get  It  with  this  kind  of  action. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded 
back 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimoxis  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  on  the  bill  out  of  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  N-iw  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams),  and  not  out  of  the  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
NicK),  in  order  to  identify  myself  with 
the  argxxments  made  by  Senator  Wil- 
liams, which  I  strongly  support. 

The  minimum  wage  for  domestics  has 
been  a  long  time  coming.  The  exemption 
in  the  bill  with  respect  to  casual  baby- 
sitters and  companions  certainly  seems 
to  m  3  to  do  even  more  than  the  limita- 
tion which  would  be  imposed  by  this 
amendment.  To  do  less  than  we  are 
doing  would  not  t>e  apposite  to  the  evils 
we  are  trying  to  cure. 

I  therefore  hope  very  much  that  the 
amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  on 
this  subject.  It  seems  to  me  that  he 
makes  a  great  deal  of  sense. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  point,  ^iiat 
the  $2.25  figure  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
reasonable  one.  I  do  not  Intend  to  be- 
labor the  Interstate  commerce  problems 
here,  but  If  we  get  down  to  the  $50 
figure,  we  can  seriously  Jeopardize  Uiat 
part  of  the  bill  Insofar  as  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Interstate  commerce 
clause  is  Involved.  The  $200  figure  would 
leave  it  in  great  Jeopardy.  I  felt  that 
coverage  at  all  Is  subject  to  serious  ques- 
tion imder  cases  and  laws  which  exist 
today,  but  the  $200  figure  shows  an 
attempt  to  be  reasonable. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  bill  Is,  some- 
how, a  compromise  bill.  It  has  been 
amended  and  changed  from  the  bill 
which  went  to  the  President  last  year. 
There  have  been  two  very  minor  changes 
in  It.  One  Is  this  particular  provlfion 
and  the  $59  figure  Is  the  other,  as  I 
understand  It,  but  I  still  feel  that  this 
Is  a  totally  reasonable  proposal.  The 
spirit  in  which  it  is  being  tinned  iown 
is  Indicative,  I  think,  of  the  tmusual  na- 
ture we  are  seeing  of  bills  and  simend- 
ments  being  offered  to  it 
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Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  overall  imemployment  rate  is 
above  5  percent.  For  youths  16  to  19  years 
of  age,  it  is  14  percent.  The  rate  for  non- 
white  youths  in  the  same  age  category 
13  mach  higher — 31  percent.  These  fig- 
ures, and  their  social  implications,  are 
alarming.  But  they  are  in  fact  under- 
stated, because  they  are  based  only  on 
youths  who  are  not  looking  for  employ- 
ment, either  because  they  have  tried,  and 
are  (Uscouroged,  or  because  they  see  all 
their  friends  out  of  work  smd  are  con- 
vinced no  jobs  are  available.  Insufficient 
data  exist  regsuxUng  the  number  of 
youths  in  this  nonparticipating  category, 
but  there  are  undoubtedly  enough  to  af- 
fect true  unemployment  rates  consid- 
erably— ^particularly  in  th3  inner  city 
areas. 

These  disquieting  facts  are  attributable 
primarily  to  two  things  which  occurred 
during  the  decade  of  the  lE60's:  tirst, 
the  teenage  population  as  a  percentage 
of  the  total  population  increased  from 
9  to  13  percent.  Second,  Congress  legis- 
lated a  60-percent  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage — from  $1  to  $1.60 — an  ex- 
tended coverage  to  the  teenage  labor — 
Intensive  retail,  service,  and  agiicuiture 
industries — the  effect  of  which  was  to 
eliminate  many  marginal  jobs  held  by 
teenagers.  Congress  cannot  do  anything 
about  the  first:  it  can  and  should  do 
something  about  the  latter. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  any  longer  open  to 
serious  question  that  minimum  wage  In- 
creases operate  to  reduce  job  opportuni- 
ties for  teenagers.  Teenagers  have  sub- 
stantial disadvantages  in  com[>eting  with 
adults  for  jobs.  They  are  uiiskjll3d  and 
Inexperienced;  their  job  search  is  limited 
geographically — close  to  home  or  school — 
they  need  part-time  or  temporary  work 
compatible  with  school  sch3dul:s;  they 
are  eligible  for  the  draft;  and  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  they  have  a  high  turn- 
over rate.  Consequently,  whenever 
changed  economic  conditions — an  in- 
crease in  the  minimntn  wage,  for  exam- 
ple— exert  pressure  on  employers  to 
reduce  labor  costs,  jobs  held  by  teenagers 
are  among  the  first  to  go. 

There  is  general  agreement  among  the 
experts  that  minimum  wage  ir.cieaccs 
result  in  decreased  job  opportunities  for 
low-skilled  marginal  workers — particu- 
larly inexperienced  teenagers.  The  La- 
bor Department's  1973  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
summarizes  three  recent  studies  srnalyz- 
Ing  the  impact  of  minimum  wage  in- 
creases on  youth  employment.  Each  of 
the  studies  clearly  indicates  that  youth 
employment  is  adversely  affected  by 
minimum  wage  increases. 

Studies  by  Marvin  Kosters  and  Fin- 
ish Welch  for  the  Rand  Corp.,  Prof.  Yale 
Brozen  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
David  Kaun  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  Prof.  John  M.  Peterson  and 
Charles  T.  Stewart,  Jr.,  of  the  American 
Enterprise  Institute,  amass  convincing 
evidence  that  this  Is  true.  Professor 
Brozen's  study  showed  that  the  ratio 
of  teenage  unemployment  to  overall  un- 
employment increased  from  2.5  in  1960 
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to  3.6  In  1968.  durbiff  which 
minlmran  wage  was  Inereased 
to   $1.60,   and  Its  eorerage 
eooalderablT.  The  Kbeten-Wdch 
conclades: 

0«r  endMK«  tndlcatea  tHat  tni 
th*  eflMMve  mlnlnwn  wag*  over  tb« 
IMI  IM  bava  had  a  rtgntllcant 
aim>h.Hfmattt  pattaraa.  Mlnlnraiii 
latlon  haa  bad  the  effect  ol  decreasli^ 
■hare  of  tutnnal  employment  and 
vulnerability  to  cyclical  changes  In  ecfploy 
ment  for  tbe  group  moat  "margtoal" 
work  foz«e  .  .  .  teenagers.  Thus  aa  a 
of  tncreaeed  mlBimam  wagee.  teenage^ 
able  to  obtain  fewer  Jobe  during 
normal  growtb  and  tbeir  Joba  are  leea 
In    tba    face    of    abort-term 
cbangea. 

Mlnlmom  wage  leglalation  has 
ediy  resulted  In  higher  wages  for 
the  retettvely  kyw  produetlTtty  worker 
were  able  to  attain  employment  than 
workoKS  would  have  reoelved  in  Its 
Tbe  eoat  In  terms  of  lost  employment 
tunlttes  and  cyclical  vuhaerablUty  of 
however,  baa   apparently   been    borne 
heavily  by  teenagers.  And  a  dlsproportiboate 
share  of  theae  unfavorable  employmei  t 
feeta  appear  to  have  oeeored  to 
tiiwiagias.  Tlie  prlnMury  beneficiaries 
ablfta  In  tlia  pattern  of  employment 
nprastewwil  b^  mtnlmnm  wage  increaaci 
adulta,  and  among  adults,  partteularly 
adult 
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Since  the  population  growth  of  ^hite 
tfWMffr*  Is  expected  to  decline  to  S  per- 
eent  over  tbe  next  decade,  their  ui  lem- 
ployment  situation  may  become  c  isier 
to  deal  with.  But  no  rdief  is  In    light 
for  Mack  youths.  Their  jwojected  p  jpu 
taUian  growth  tor  the  remainder  ol  this 
decade   is   44   percent.   TTie  mini  nnm 
wage  increases  pri^oeed  in  8.  37'  7  as 
reported  would  <«intni«h  eVen  f  urth<  r  tbe 
employment     opportunities     of       iiA 
teenagers.    A   study   by   Thomas    Dale 
ICoore,  "Tbe  Effect  of  Mlnhmim  V  ages 
on  Teenage  Dhemi^yment  Rates,"  pub- 
Usbed  In  the  August  1971  issue  o    the 
•loamal  at  Political  Economy  migl  t  be 
interesting  to  note  here.  He  deTdop<  d  an 
econcaaetelc  model  based  on  ava;  aMe 
data  wfaidi  snggesU  that  past  Seer  tary 
of  Labor  WlrtE'  proposal  to  inereas    the 
mtnlmnm  wage  to  $1.80  in  1970,  ai  d  to 
$2  in  1971  would  have  Increased    lon- 
wfalte  teenage  imcmidoymcnt  by  4.6  per- 
cent In  1971.  11.3  percent  in  1973,  14.5 
percent  In  im.  and  15.6  percent  In    074. 
The  predictions  of  that  econoo  rtrlc 
model   based   on  tbe  tnereaaea  re  om- 
mended  In  the  coomiittee  bill  are  nren 
more  Intereattng.  Dr.  If  core  testtHc*  be- 
fore the  oommlttee  test  year  that,  b  the 
atasenee  of  a  youth  differential  provi  don. 
8.  IMl  the  MU  passed  last  summer  douM 
cause  a  21.9-percent  inarease  In  hon- 
white  youth  unemploynent  rates,  a  id  a 
7.1  percent  increase  In  white  youtti  un- 
emidoyment  rates  by  September,  in  I. 

Rronwirist  IfUton  FMedmaa  dew  Ibee 
tbe  minimum  wage  law  as  "tbe  most  I  nti- 
Negiv  lAw  on  oar  statute  books— i  i  its 
eCeet.  not  lis  tntent"  Bcooooiist  Pa  1  A. 
SamtMlaon  states  the  proMem  as  lue- 
cinetly  as  |iusrt>U,  in  the  form  of  a  he- 
torleal  Question: 

Wbat  good  does  tt  do  a  Mack  you(  i  to 
know  that  an  eniployei  rnnse  pay  bim  iI.SO 
per  hour  if  the  Caet  that  he  most  be  Md 
that  amount  to  what  keeps  bIm  from  get  tins 
a  Job? 

Congress  recognized  when  it  amet  ded 
tbe  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  in     966 


that  something  needed  to  be  done  to 
soften  the  impact  of  mlnlmtmi  wage  In- 
creases on  teenage  unemployment.  A 
system  was  established  under  which  em- 
ployers In  retail,  service  and  agriculture 
who  obtained  certtflcates  from  the  Labor 
Department  could  hhe  fun-time  stu- 
dents at  8S  percent  of  the  applicable 
minimum  rate  for  up  to  20  hours  a  week. 
Due  to  the  narrow  scope  of  that  system, 
and  tiie  redtape  involved  in  getting  cer- 
tificates, it  has  gone  unused  for  the  most 
part.  The  result,  as  current  statistics 
demofistrate.  is  that  It  has  been  ineffec- 
tive in  reducing  youth  unemployment. 

Opponents  of  a  youth  differential  sys- 
tem point  to  the  rriatlvely  low  uUIlia- 
tion  rate  of  hours  authorized  under  the 
existing  certlflcatlon  system,  and  con- 
clude that  teenagers  wUl  not  accept  Jobs 
for  less  than  the  minimum  wage. 

While  it  is  true  that  only  about  42 
percent  of  the  total  hours  authorised 
under  certificates  were  utilized  In  1969. 
the  unwlDingness  of  teenagers  to  work 
for  subtninlmum  wages  was  not  the  pri- 
mary reason.  Employers  were  surveyed 
by  the  Labor  Department,  and  the  most 
frequent  reason  they  gave  for  under- 
utillaation  was  simt^  that  no  jobs  were 
available.  Other  retisons  given  were  that 
the  work  of  teenagm  is  unsatisfactory, 
and  the  burdensome  rectmlkeeping  re- 
Quiremcnts  and  redtape  involved  In  get- 
ting certificates.  In  order  to  minimise 
redtape,  many  employers  requested  au- 
thorization for  the  maTJmura  hours  to 
which  they  were  entitled,  even  thou^ 
they  did  not  have  sufficient  Job  openiitgs 
to  utilise  them  comideteiy. 

The  bin  would  essentiaDy  do  nothing  to 
reduce  tbe  high  youth  unemployment 
rate,  or  to  lessen  the  adverse  impact  of 
the  bill's  large  increases  aiMl  extensions 
d  coverage  on  youth  nnemj^yment. 

The  effect  of  a  youth  differential  pro- 
vision would  be  to  preserve  Job  oppor- 
tnnltie*  for  students  and  teenagers  which 
would  otherwise  be  eliminated  when  ex- 
isting minimum  wage  rates  are  increased. 
It  is  not  a  questlm  of  disidaclng  adult 
workers.  It  is  a  question  of  wiiether 
marginal  jobs  are  held  by  teenagers  and 
students  working  part-time,  or  whether 
such  Jobs  are  simply  eliminated. 

In  any  event.  I  think  that  the  need  tb 
do  something  to  reduce  youth  unemploy- 
ment la  so  Imperative  that  the  youth  dif- 
ferential ooncepi  dMold  be  tested  now. 
Its  effect  can  be  asBessed  when  mini- 
mum wage  leglslatlcp  is  again  reviewed. 
The  PRZannNO  OPFICER.  The 
QueEtlon  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  ttie  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Ur.DoHDncx). 

On  this  qnestioo  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  win 
call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roD. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Fkrida  (Mr. 
Chxixs),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  PuLBucuT).  tbe  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hast)  .  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddustom).  and  tbe 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Machu- 
soir)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce   that,   if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Macnuson)  would  vote  "nay." 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  'Mr.  Cook) 


and  the  Senator  from  Mtrhtg^n  ChSi. 
Ourrnr)  are  necessarily  absent 

I  farther  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  WKxckdU  is  ab- 
sent due  to  death  in  the  family. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  36, 
nays  56.  as  foUows: 


[No.  «l  Leg.) 
TEAS— 36 


iOlen 

Baker 

BarUett 

Bayb 

Bennett 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd, 

Barry  P..  Jr. 
Cannon 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Donlntck 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bentaen 

Blbte 

Blden 

Brooke 

Burdlek 

Byrd.  Bobert  C 


Krvln 

Wmnntn 

Wong 

Ooldwater 

Oumey 

Hansen 

Iia*eU 


HolUngs 
Kruska 
Long 
McdeUan 

NATS— 56 
Hatlleld 
Hathaway 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Biouye 
jTadiaon 
Javtta 
Johnston 
Kennedy 


Church 

Clark 

Cranston 

Dote 

Domenld 

Eagleton 

Oravol 

Hartke 


Chiles 

Cook 

Pulbrlght 


McOee 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

Matealf 

Metzenhaum 

Mondale 

Montoya 


MeCture 
Nunn 
Both 
Seott, 

WUUamL. 
Sparknkan 
Stennls 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Ttauimoml 
Tower 
Toung 


MudLle 

Helaon 

Packwood 

Pastoce 

Pearson 

Pen 

Ptacy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RlMeoff 

Sefawelker 

Scott.  Hugh 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenaon 

Symington 

T^inney 

WUllama 


NOT  VOTINO— « 


OrllBn 
Hart 

Huddleston 


Magnuson 
Welcker 


So  Mr.  DoMnricK's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  JAVrra  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  tbe  vote  by  wbkh  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  wniJAMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  taUe  was 
agreed  to. 

AMXNDmirr  mo.  tvs 

Mr.  BUCKIfY.  Mr.  PresMent.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  Mo.  075. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tbe  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Tbe  amendment  is  as  f oUofws : 

On  pace  36.  beginning  on  Una  t.  strike  ooi 
throogb  Une  10  on  page  42.  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  foUowtng: 


Sec.  24.  Section  14(b)  at  tha  W^lr  Labor 
Standards  Act  ctf  19M,  aa  amended,  to  tunend- 
ed  to  read  as  (oUova: 

"(bXl)      KotWltbstaniUng     the     minlnnim. 

wage  rate  required .  by  section  6(a)(1)  or 
6(b)  any  employer  may.  In  compliance  with 
applicable  child  labor  laws,  employ  any 
employee 

"(A)  to  wbom  such  rates  would  apply  but 
for  this  subsection,  and 

"(B)  who  la  (1)  under  tbe  age  of  eighteen 
or  (tt)  elftateen  or  nlnteen  years  of  age  and 
either  In  hu  first  s>>  months  of  fan-time 
emplojrment  or  a  toll-tlflM  stadaBt. 
at  a  wage  rat*  which  la  not  laaa  than  W  per 
centum  of  the  otbarwia*  appllcabi*  n»ii^<»T«ii«i 
wage  rate  prescribed  by  such  section  or  $1>M 
per  hotjr.  whichever  Is  higher. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  minimum  wage 
rates  required  by  section  6(a)(5).  any  em- 
ployer may.  in  compliance  with  applicable 
child  labor  laws,  employ  in  agriculture  any 
employee — 
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"(A)  to  whom  such  rates  would  ^ply  but 
for  this  subsection,  and 

"(B)  who  is  (1)  under  the  age  of  eighteen 
or  (11)  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age 
and  either  In  his  first  sis  months  of  full-time 
employment  or  a  full-time  student, 
at  a  wage  rate  which  is  not  less  than  85  per 
centum  of  the  otherwise  applicable  minimtmi 
wase  rate  prescribed  by  such  section  or  $1.80 
per  hour,  whichever  is  higher. 

"(3)  The  special  minimum  wage  for  such 
employees  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  American  Samca  shall  be  86  per  centum 
cf  the  Industry  wage  order  rate  otherwise 
applicable  to  them,  except  that  in  no  case 
shall  s-:eclal  minimum  wage  be  less  than 
that  provided  fcr  under  a  wage  order  issued 
prlcr  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1974. 

■•(4)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe standards  and  requirements  to  Insure 
that  this  subsection  will  not  create  a  sub- 
stantial probabUity  of  reducing  the  full-time 
omploymint  cppcrtunitles  of  personi  other 
than  those  to  whom  the  minlmxim  wage  rate 
autborlised  by  this  subsection  Is  applicable.". 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  quite 
simply,  my  amendment  is  a  youth  dif- 
ferential amendment  with  wliich  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  are  familiar.  It  was 
the  absence  of  such  a  provision,  among 
other  tilings,  whi:;h  lias  caused  a  Presi- 
dential veto  of  this  legislation  twice 
before. 

My  Eunendment  is  a  youth  differential 
amendment  which  would  permit  the  em- 
ployment of  teenagers  at  85  percent  of 
prevailing  minimum  wage  rates,  but  not 
less  thsm  $1.60  an  hour.  Eighteen-  and 
nlneteen-years-clds  could  be  employed  at 
this  differential  for  a  period  of  only  6 
months. 

last  July,  with  a  teenage  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  14.5  percent,  the  Senate 
voted  to  deny  teenagers  Jobs.  Of  course 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  voted  in  favor 
of  the  Wllliams-Javits  minimum  wage 
bill  did  not  deliberately  contrive  to  pro- 
mote teenage  unemployment,  however, 
had  that  bill  not  b3en  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  its  implementation  would 
have  resulted  in  a  rise  in  teenage  unem- 
ployment Just  the  same. 

That  is  why.  today  with  a  January  im- 
employment  rate  of  15.6  percent  for  teen- 
agers. I  am  once  again  seeking  the  adop- 
tion of  a  youth  differential  amendment 
to  the  present  minimum  wage  bill. 

A  15-percent  imemployment  rate  for 
American  youth  is  a  very  serious  reality 
and  If  the  youth  happens  to  be  nonwhlte. 
30  percent  gives  an  even  more  accurate 
view  of  the  unemployment  situation. 

The  youth  unemployment  situation  is 
even  more  serious  than  these  rates  indi- 
cate. There  is  no  doubt  that  these  flgures, 
bad  as  they  are.  understate  the  actual 
unemployment  rates.  Government  unem- 
ployment statistics  Include  only  those 
who  are  actively  looking  for  Jobs.  There 
are,  however,  a  large  number  of  teenagers 
who  are  so  discouraged  that  they  do  not 
even  bother  to  look  for  employment.  One 
study  estimates  that,  in  addition  to  those 
listed  as  officially  unemployed,  at  least 
another  20  percent  of  the  minority  teen- 
agers in  large  urban  arras  desire  work 
but  ore  not  actively  seeking  employment. 

The  need  of  teenagers  for  new  em- 
plojmient  opportunities  Is  greater  than 
ever,  and  it  Is  now  obvious  that  the  Con- 
gress cannot  sit  back  and  hope  that  time 
and  Job  training  programs  will  solve  the 
problem. 


To  ms,  Qovemment-flnanced  job  cre- 
ation programs  are  totally  unacceptable 
and  unable  to  cope  with  today's  problem 
of  teenage  unemployment.  First,  Con- 
gress has  an  obligation  to  the  American 
taxpayer  not  to  spend  vast  sums  of 
money  for  something  that  can  be  ac- 
complished without  such  an  expenditure. 
Second,  we  are  not  talking  about  a  few 
thousand  Jobless  people,  but  almost  1.5 
million.  The  existing  programs  can  pro- 
vide no  real  solutlo.i  for  tiiis  many 
people,  and  I  am  strongly  against  creat- 
ing a  massive  bureaucracy  that  would  be 
necessary  to  deal  with  all  the  jobless 
teenagers.  The  track  records  of  these 
programs  themselves  are  the  most  dam- 
aging attack  on  the  Government's  train- 
ing and  job  creation  programs.  Tiiat  is, 
although  the  appropriations  for  these 
programs  have  gone  from  almost  noth- 
ing in  1980  to  $370,600,953  in  1965  to 
$974,513,506  in  1972,  there  has  been  no 
stemming  of  the  increase  in  the  teenage 
unemployment  rates.  The  popular  press 
has  clearly  documented  the  failure  of 
such  programs  to  move  the  participants 
into  rrivate,  steady  emplojrment.  Train- 
ing programs  have  been  notorious  for 
training  people  for  nonexistent  Jobs,  or 
not  training  them  at  all.  I  cannot  stress 
too  many  times  tliat  there  is  no  substi- 
tute for  real  private-sector  Jobs.  Such 
Government  Job  training  programs  serve 
only  as  stopgt^}  measures  and  fail  to 
meet  the  underlying  needs  of  young 
Americans  seeking  entry  into  the  labor 
market. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the  youth 
differential  provided  for  in  my  amend- 
ment L>  by  far  the  most  effective  means 
of  bringing  our  youths  into  a  full  pro- 
ductive participation  in  American  life. 

The  current  minimum  wage  of  $1.60 
an  hour,  and  even  the  proposed  ones  of 
$2  and  $2.20  an  hour  provide  a  very  low 
income  for  a  family  of  four.  But  instead 
of  being  an  argument  against  low  mini- 
mum wages  and  youth  differentials,  this 
is  the  strongest  argument  for  them.  The 
flnancri  needs  of  a  person  who  is  mar- 
ried and  supporting  a  family  necessitate 
that  he  know  how  to  keep  a  steady  Job 
and  maintain  a  minimum  level  of  pro- 
ductivity. But  at  what  stage  in  life  is  a 
person  supposed  to  attain  this  level  of 
skill?  Idenlly,  when  his  flnanciail  burdens 
arc  ll^ht — when  he  is  stiU  going  to  school, 
living  with  his  family,  or  supporting  only 
himself :  that  is.  when  he  is  a  teenager. 

The  vast  majority  of  those  16-  to  19- 
year-olds  are  single,  and  many  are  still 
living  with  their  families.  For  such  a  per- 
son, $1.60  an  hour  provides  a  yearly  In- 
come of  $3,200.  This  is  considerably  more 
thnn  the  Government-defined  poverty 
level  of  $2,168  for  a  single  person  under 
65  living  in  a  city,  and  $1,976  for  one 
living  in  the  coimtry.  The  teenager  who 
earns  approximately  $1.60  Is  not  living 
in  abject  poverty,  and  Is  not  condemned 
to  a  low  salary  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Instead,  he  Is  equim>ing  himrelf  to  be 
able  to  earn  a  much  larger  Income  when 
he  will  need  it.  So  precisely  because  a  per- 
son trying  to  support  a  family  of  four  on 
$1.60  or  even  $2  or  $2.20  an  hour  has 
a  very  difficult  time,  no  barriers  should 
be  placed  before  any  young  person  try- 
ing to  find  his  first  Job,  which  will  give 
him  the  experience  that  will  enable  him 


to  command  a  much  higher  wage  later 
in  life. 

The  serious  lack  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  our  Nation's  young  people 
mandates  that  Concress  take  no  action 
that  might  worsen  this  situation.  And 
yet  it  has  been  proven  that  increases 
in  the  minimiiTn  wage  cause  increases 
in  teenage  unemployment.  Perhaps  no 
other  economic  fact  of  life  has  l)een  so 
widely  agreed  upon  by  employers  and 
economists  alike,  or  so  well  documented. 
The  congruent  paths  of  minimum  wage 
have  been  carefully  charted  and  re- 
charted  by  economists  who  liave  studied 
the  evidence  accumulated  over  30  years 
of  th?  rigid  application  of  the  minimum 
wage  laws.  Recaitly,  Douglas  K.  Adie 
completed  a  study  of  the  effects  of  mini- 
mum wage  on  teenage  unemplojrment 
and  concluded  flatly:  First,  increases  in 
the  Federal  minimum  wage  cause  unem- 
ployment among  teenagers;  second,  the 
effects  tend  to  persi:t  for  contiderable 
periods  of  time;  and  tliird,  the  effects 
seem  to  be  Increasing  through  time.  This 
is  verified  by  the  steady  25 -year  increase 
in  the  teenage  unemployment  levels, 
matched  with  ft  steady  increasing  of  the 
minimum  wage. 

Wliat  are  the  forces  that  make  the 
minimum  wage  caus3  unemployment? 
The  answer  to  this  is  Eimrl3,  employers 
pay  workers  according  to  how  produc- 
tive they  are.  Most  American  workers  are 
highly  productive,  and  therefore  earn 
considerably  more  than  the  minimum 
wag:.  But  too  many  young  men  and  wom- 
en entering  the  job  market  for  the  first 
time,  especially  those  from  disadvantaged 
homes,  lack  the  elementary  job  skills 
and  work  habits  tliat  enablo  them  to 
hold  a  job  and  contribute  to  a  worker's 
productivity.  Some  of  these  habits  many 
of  us  take  for  granted  such  as  getting  to 
work  on  time,  learning  to  give  and  take 
instructions,  cooperating  with  coworkers, 
et  cetera.  Such  habits  can  best  b3  ac- 
Quired  tlirough  on-the-job  experience. 

Since  many  teenagers  lack  these  habits 
and  are  not  particularly  skilled,  they  are 
only  marginally  productive.  Therefore, 
they  are  the  first  to  go  when  employers 
are  forced  to  pay  them  more  than  their 
productivity  will  justify. 

The  social  costs  are  enormous.  Those 
teenagers  not  yet  in  the  work  foree  are 
kept  out,  and  denied  the  opportunity  to 
develop  the  skills  and  work  hakits  so 
essential  to  their  future  success.  Yale 
Brozen  stated: 

The  overall  general  effect  (cf  minimum 
wage  laws)  In  big  cities  is  a  bigeer  police 
problem,  more  Juvenile  delinquency,  a  prob- 
lem of  ftxistrated  kids  who  are  unable  to 
obtain  the  Initial  training  and  skills  they 
need  so  that  they  can  move  on  to  higher- 
rate  joba. 

These  teenagers  become  alienated  and 
frustrated  and  blame  the  Cbtabllshment 
for  their  troubles.  Frankly.  I  would  find 
It  Incredible  that  the  Congress  has  con- 
tinued its  blind  disregard  of  tills  docu- 
mented connection  between  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  youth  unemployment: 
and  I  for  one  find  it  hard  to  defend  the 
establishment  because  of  its  inflexible 
attitudes  toward  the  minimum  wage 
laws. 

The  unempl03nnent  situation  Is  espe- 
cially bad  for  minority  group  tenageitL 
They  are  tbe  hardest  hit  by  well-lnteik' 
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tioned  minimum  wage  tncreases  tx  cause 
of  their  more  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds. Bf  ▼Irtoe  of  their  adi  iltted 
disadvantages  mbiorttf  teenagers  ife 
api  to  have  the  }ob  skOlB  and  work 
that  cmitrflmte  to  productivity 
age  unemirfoymfent  figuree  reflect  this 
dispart^  In  the  growing  gi4>  b«4wecn 
wtilte  and  mmwhlte 
rates. 

How  1*  It  that  the  youth 
wage  can  generate  so  much 
What  oOier  legislation  that  is  so 
to  create  emi^oymeut  for  our  N4tlon' 
temagers  can  engender  such 
What  other  legislation  that 
reverse  the  increase  in  ttte  uneo|ploy- 
ment  rates  of  our  minority 
at  a  time  when  that  rate  is  neafly  SO 
percent — could  arouse  such 
in  this  age  of  concern  for  the 
disadvantaged?  This  opposition  is 
besrond  me. 

The  arguments  against  a  youth 
entlal  are  very  insubstantial, 
i^ien  weighed  against  the  much 
beneflts    that    my    amendment 
bring.  But  somehow,  peoide  have 
them  convincing,  so  I  win  deal 
them  here. 

In  past  floor  debate  over  aifether 
youth  differential  amendmoit.  th(  dis- 
ttngntslied  chairman  of  the  l4ibor  Com- 
mittee said: 

Tb»t  young  person  In  the  job  markA  who 
li  not  •  studeiit  and  Is  dotng  ttm  vor  e  of  a 
man  shonld  to  paid  the  vi^es  of  a  bwo.  It 
U  a  mwofte  m  tbat. 

This  statement  highlights  the  twA  ma- 
jor weaknesses  in  anti-youth  differfntlal 
thinking.  The  first  fallacy  Is  th! 
that  teenagers  have  a  choice  of 
for  higher  or  lower  wages,  and  the 
dUferentlal  would  force  them  to 
for  lower  wages.  One  has  only  to 
tile  teenage  unemplojrment 
percent  for  white  teens,  29.1 
non-white  teens — to  see  that  that 
the  choice  confronting  nearly  1.5 
American  teens.  Why  cannot  we  vtida- 
stand  this  idea?  Dtdess  we  Instlt  ite 
youth  differential  these  teenager 
not  have  a  choice.  With  a 
they  win  at  least  have  the  abOfty 
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choose  for  themselves  whether 
to  work  at  a  lower  wage — as 
my  amendment — or  remain  unemi 
Either  way,  they  cannot  be  worse  of 
they  are  now.  An  Important 
study  showed  that  47  percent  of 
employed  teenagers  between  18 
were  wining  to  work  for  less  than 
and  96  percent  were  wimng  to 
less  than  $3  an  hour.  Thla 
ecoDomlste  Sam  Levltan  Mid 
gart  found  thai  teenagers 
have  decided  they  would  be 
with  a  youth  diSerenilal  wage 
employed.  I  feel  we  have  no 
ignore  their  wishes. 

The  second  faOacy  In  the  stal 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  was 
sume  that  teenagers  can  do  a 
work.  Tills  Is  the  point  that  we  have 
stressing  over  and  over  again 
do  not  have  tlie  work  skills  of  an 
and  if  they  are  not  able  to  find 
ment,  they  may  never  get  them, 
forces  employers  to  pay  seasoned 
ers  as  much  as  they  do.  "Hiey  art 
more  because  they  are  worth  more, 
those  who  are  now  teenagers 
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same  sUn  level,  they  too  win  be  better 
paid.  But  do  not  deny  them  the  oniortu- 
nlty  to  devekv  those  skills  because  of 
some  misdirected  humanitarian  Impulse. 

In  past  debate  on  a  similar  amend- 
ment, we  are  now  discussing,  my  col- 
league from  New  York  raised  a  point 
which  Is  also  frequently  used  against 
youth  differentials. 

My  distinguished  senim*  colleague 
expressed  the  fear  that  adults  would  be 
thrown  out  of  work  by  teenagers.  If 
teens  could  be  paid  a  lower  wage.  Of 
course,  no  one  can  guarantee  that  not 
a  single  adult  worker  woiild  be  displaced. 
But  ttie  misleading  implication  of  the 
statement,  "the  father  would  be  fired 
to  hire  the  .son"  Is  that  no  new  jobs  would 
be  created  as  a  result  of  a  youth  differ- 
ential. This  is,  of  course,  totally  false, 
for  It  denies  the  dynamic  nature  of  our 
economy.  How  many  teenage  jobs  would 
my  colleague  from  New  York  be  willing 
to  sacrtfloe  for  a  single  adult  job — 100, 
1,000?  I  doubt  that  anyone  could  answer 
that,  but  it  does  put  the  trade-off  we 
might  be  facing  in  its  proper  Ught  The 
only  lidaoe  we  can  look  to  predict  a  youth- 
adult  Job  trade-off  is  the  change  In  adult 
emi^oyment  when  jrouth  employment 
dropped  after  increases  in  the  mhiimum 
wage.  If  adult  employment  went  up  this 
could  show  adults  fOIlng  jobs  left  by 
teens.  Prom  this  the  rerene  might  be 
predicted — Increasing  yooUi  employment 
oould  lower  adult  employment.  But  this 
phenomenon  Is  not  found  in  the  data. 
After  the  33  percent  increase  In  the  mini- 
mum wage  in  1956,  when  youth  employ- 
ment went  from  11.1  percent  to  15.9  per- 
cent, the  general  employment  rate  went 
up  3.7  points.  The  same  results  are  found 
in  looking  at  other  times  of  minimum 
wage  and  teen  mMmi^oyment  Increases. 
There  is  no  pattern  of  overan  employ- 
ment staying  the  same  or  Increasing, 
which  wotdd  have  meant  a  substantial 
adntt-yDOth  Job  trade-off.  This  result 
should  not  be  surinislng.  Teenagers 
usually  look  for  part-time,  summer  or 
very  low-sklU  work,  which  while  low  in 
pay  oeveithriess  pro?  ides  important 
on-the-job  experience.  These  low  paying 
Jobs  tend  to  disappear  when  minimum 
wage  levds  are  raised — thus  only  a 
youth  dUferentlal  wlU  save  many  of  them 
as  training  grounds  for  the  young.  They 
are  almoat  never  competing  for  the 
permanent,  hlgh-skin  Jobs  that  adults 
have.  Cloee  examination  of  this  Idea 
prohibits  me  from  seelug  It  as  a  real 
argument  agaizwt  a  youth  differential 
wage. 

So;  what  arguments  remain  for  oppos- 
ing a  youth  dtSerentlal  minimum  wage? 
Nothing.  And  there  are  so  many  that 
ou^ii  to  eompd  its  adoption.  Perhaps 
sitting  here  in  this  chamber.  It  is  difficult 
to  reaUae  what  unemployment  means  to 
tha  IndlTldiial  teenagers  who  make  up 
the  statlstles  I  have  cited.  But  although 
we  are  far  removed  from  their  situation, 
the  hurt,  the  frustration,  and  the  anger 
is  very  real.  We  would  be  nothing  less 
Hum  lirespousiMe  if  we  turned  our  backs 
on  this  opportunity  to  help  them. 

I  feel  that  the  song  "Masterpiece"  by 
the  musical  group  "The  Temptations" 
captiues  something  of  what  life  must  be 
for  an  miemployed  teenager  In  one  of  our 
big  cities: 


Where  I  was  bora  everytMng  waa  dull  and 

dingy. 
Z  lived  tn  a  place  called  the  Inner  city. 
Getting  aliead  was  strictly  a  no-no. 
Vtor  no  one  cares  about  toika  who  live  in  the 

ghetto. 

ThousandB  of  lives  wasting  away — 

People  living  from  day  to  day. 

It  waa  a  challenge  Just  staying  alive 

For  In  tha  ghetto,  only  the  strong  survive. 

Broken  down  homes,  kids  atrong  out. 
They  dont  even  know  what  life's  about  .  .  . 

Muggings,  drugs,  rat-Infested 
And  no  one's  Interested. 

It's  an  everyday  thing  In  the  glMtto. 
It's  an  everyday  thing  In  tha  ghetto. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  legislation  now 
bef  me  us  we  have  the  choice  of  condemn- 
ing millions  of  American  teenagers  to  the 
type  of  existence  described  in  that  song, 
or  of  giving  them  the  opportunity  to 
make  for  tiiemaelves  the  type  of  life  I 
know  all  of  us  want  for  America's  young 
peopie. 

The  step  that  Congress  can  take  to 
ease  the  unemployment  problem  for 
youth,  and  esi>ecially  minority  youth,  is 
clear — enact  a  youth  dlfferentlaL 

Do  not  price  teenagers  out  of  the  la- 
bor market.  Give  them  the  opportunity 
to  work  when  they  are  young,  learn  how 
to  earn  decent  wages  when  they  are 
older,  free  from  government  handouts. 
Allow  them  to  know  that  they  can  be 
successful,  e^-sulAdent  individuals. 

As  if  to  underscore  its  inability  to  meet 
the  teenage  unemploymort  problem 
head-on,  last  July,  less  than  a  week  after 
its  vote  on  the  minimum  wage,  the  Sen- 
ate considered  and  passed,  two  oner- 
gency  employment  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  by  Prof.  Yale  Brozen. 
entitled.  "TTie  effect  of  statutmy  mini- 
mum wage  increases  on  teoiage  em- 
ployment." which  appeared  tax  the  April 
1969  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Law  and 
Economics,  be  printed  In  the  RicoaD. 

The  PRESIDnfO  OPPKTEB  (Mr. 
Baktictt).  Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoeb, 
as  fonows: 

Thx  EvTBcr  or  STATuroaT  linratVM.  Wags 

ZitcaassB  oir  TtBtKAcz  Ekplotiizkt* 

(By  Tale  Bioxsn) 

The  effect  of  Increase!  In  statutory  mini- 
mum wage  rates  on  employment  appears  to 
be  an  unsettled  (juestton.  BBonomtc  theory 
trtls  vm  that  there  are  two  poaafbtutles.  If 
I  tot  akJa»  aflactad  by  minlmimi 
am  compatttlve.  tHa  nmabcr 
ot  jote  dsnea— a  wttk  aa  egaetlva  rlee  tn  tlw 
minimum  whleli  la  aot  naUlAad  by  Inllatton 
If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  labor  marketa  for 
the  affected  categories  are  mnnopsonlstlc,  no 
tmemploymenl  necessarily  occurs.  Employ- 
ment may  Inereaae,  provided  that  the  rise  in 
tlM  mlnlmmn  la  not  too  drastic.^ 

Bmnomie  theory,  therefore,  gives  no  an- 
swer to  ttw  qneatton  of  the  enpioynisnt  ef- 
fect of  a  mtnlmum  wage  ilae.  However,  we 
now  hKW  Boma  expwtance  with  Inersaeea  in 
statutory  minima  at  the  national  level  as 
wen  aa  Ganges  In  minima  In  a  large  num- 
ber ot  states.  Minimum  rates  were  set  by  the 
Pair  Labor  Standanto  Aet  of  l»3t  at  90M  an 
hour  with  provisions  for  tnrther  Inensaas  to 
•0.40  an  hour.  The  Aet  was  svhaeqneatly 
anuwvVwl  to  raise  rates  to  •O.TS  In  IBfiO.  to 
•IjOO  la  lOM,  to  $IA6  In  1961  and  to  91:35  m 
1963  (with  lower  minima  In  newly  coveted 
occupations  to  reach  $1.25  In  1965) .  The  most 
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recent  amendment  to  the  act  raised  minima 
to  $1.40  In  February,  1967,  with  a  further 
Increaw  to  $1.60  In  February,  1968  (with 
lower  minima  In  newly  covered  occupations 
scheduled  to  reach  $1.60  in  1971  except  for 
agriculture  where  the  minimum  Is  scheduled 
to  reach  $1.30). 

This  experience  should  make  It  possible  to 
offer  some  appraisal  of  the  employment  Im- 
pact of  this  legislation.  The  appraisal  Is  not 
easy.  Many  forces  have  been  at  work  in- 
fluenclng  wage  rates  and  Job  opportunities 
at  the  same  tlnM  that  changes  in  national 
minima  have  occurred.  Real  wage  rates  have 
consistently  Increased  In  the  American  econ- 
omy for  at  least  a  century.  Judging  by  the 
available  data.'  They  have  continued  to  rise 
since  the  passage  of  the  1938  Act  and  Its  suc- 
cessive amendments  as  well  as  before  1938. 
Money  wage  rates  have  Increased  even  more 
than  real  rates. 

Given  this  circumstance,  Increases  In  na- 
tional statutory  minima,  to  the  extent  they 
had  any  effect,  may  simply  have  hastened 
inereasee  In  some  wage  rates  which  would 
have  occurred  shortly  anyway.  In  that  case, 
the  employment  effects  may  be  transitory. 
Increases  In  employment  or  In  unemploy- 
ment, depending  on  whether  markets  are 
monopaoalstlc  or  e(»npetltlve,  would  re.sult 
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for  short  periods  and  fade  away  with  the 
normal  progression  of  economic  devel- 
opment. 

Aggregate  employment  effects  may  also  be 
transitory  or  fall  to  occur  even  If  the  Ukbor 
market  Is  competitive  because  the  coverags 
of  the  minimum  wage  law  Is  not  universal. 
Persons  losing  jobs  or  unable  to  find  Jobs  In 
covered  employment.  If  minimum  wage  rates 
reduce  the  number  of  jobs  available  In  cov- 
ered occupations,  can  turn  to  the  non -cov- 
ered occupations  where  wage  rates  are  free 
to  adjtist  the  rate  of  demand  to  the  supply 
of  pe<^le  seeking  jobs.  There  Is  some  evi- 
dence of  this  occurring.* 

TIMING  or  WAGE  INCREASES 

Examining  patterns  of  change  In  average 
wage  rates  In  industries  where  minimum 
wage  rate  changes  have  had  an  effect,  vre 
find  that  the  timing  of  wage  rate  Increases 
has  been  Influenced  by  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  Average  hourly  earnings  In  the 
seamless  hosiery  Industry  In  1949,  for  ex- 
ample, were  only  10  cents  an  hour  above 
the  $0.75  minimum  established  In  January, 
1950.  Given  the  usual  dispersion  In  wage 
rates,  a  fairly  large  proportion  of  seamless 
hosiery  workers  were  earning  less  than  75 
cents  an  hour  In  1949.  A  rtse  In  wage  rates 
was  forced  for  those  workers  in  the  industry 
whose  rate  was  more  than  10  cents  below  the 


TABU  l.~CHANGE  IN  HOURLY  EARNINGS 
A  1949-S2 


average.  As  a  conseqvience,  an  11  per  cent 
jump  In  the  average  occurred  between  1949 
and  1950.  In  contrast,  average  hourly  earn- 
ings In  aU  manvifactiulng  rose  less  than  half 
as  much  (by  6.1  per  cent) . 

In  the  following  three  years,  average  hourly 
earnings  In  seamless  hosiery  continued  to 
rise,  but  at  a  much  slower  pace.  They  rose 
at  a  4.1  per  cent  annual  rate  between  1950 
and  1953  for  a  total  rise  of  12.8  per  cent.  In 
contrast,  average  hourly  earnings  In  aU 
manufacturing  rose  at  a  6.5  per  cent  annual 
rate  from  1950  to  1953  for  a  total  rise  of  20.8 
per  cent.  Thus  by  1953,  average  hourly  earn- 
ings In  seamless  hosiery  apparently  were 
about  the  same  as  they  would  have  been 
without  any  rise  In  the  statutory  minimum. 

The  same  pattern  occurred  In  other  manu- 
facturing industries  affected  by  the  1950 
minimum.  Wage  rates  in  the  industrlee  with 
low  average  hourly  earnings  (not  n>ore  than 
25  cents  above  the  new  minimum)  Increased 
more  than  the  average  for  all  manufacturing 
when  the  new  minimum  went  Into  effect 
(Table  1).  In  the  following  years  hourly 
earnings  went  up  much  less  In  these  Indus- 
tries than  elsewhere.  By  1952.  their  average 
wage  rates  had  again  come  Into  approxi- 
mately the  same  relative  position  they  oc- 
cupied in  1949  before  the  minimum  was  In- 
creased. 
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2341-WMMa's  and  diildran't  umlariMar. 
2391,2— Housefurnishings 

$.2           rs 

S.4             M.7 

lai 

AU  inaiwfaEtuiMC 

I.V 

2B.1 

•  ladsstries  wan  aelectad  wiiase  average  heoriy  eerningi  were  witMe  25  eeate  of  the  nee 
maiiaeak 

>  February  1949  January  1950  average  monttity  hourly  earnings. 

>  Change  from  febroary  1949  January  1950  averege  to  February  1950  lanuary  1951  averaie. 

•  Change  Iron  February  1950  January  1951  average  te  1952  average. 

•  Maren  1955  februMv  1956  average  of  nMnthlv  hourly  earnuio. 


>  Chaage  trom  Mardi  19S5^FebnMfy  1956  aven«e  te  Wardi  1966  Februsfy  190  •ear^a. 
'  Change  fron  Mard)  19S6-Fehniary  1957  average  to  1960  average  of  monthly  earn 


February  1956  average  of  nMnthly  hourly  earnings. 

The  timing  of  wage  rate  increases  when 
tba  minimum  was  raised  to  $1.00  an  hoiu:  In 
March  1956  shows  the  same  pattern  (Table 
1).  Average  hoiirly  earnings  Jumped  mora 
la  the  low  wage  Industries  and  in  the  follow- 
ing years  rose  more  slowly,  than  the  average 
in  aU  manufacturing.  Again,  average  wage 


Sewce:  US.  Bureau  of  Uber  Statistics.  DepartmeM  of  Labor  BuOeiia  He.  1312-1,  EmetayMK 
aod  Earnings  Statistics  for  tlie  United  States,  1909-«0,  a«  317.  305, 334,  345,  353.  320  (19U). 


rates  a  few  years  later  ware  approximately 
where  they  would  have  been  If  no  increase  In 
the  minimum  had  occurred.* 
The  more  recent  minimum  wage  Increases 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 

TABU  2.-CHANeE  IN  HOURIY  EARNINtS 
A  1961-63 


have  followed  each  other  more  quickly  than 
the  1950.  1956,  and  1961  Increasea.  Conse- 
quently, the  1961  increase  to  $1.16  was  not 
fully  digested  when  the  $1.25  minimum  went 
into  effect  in  1963  and  the  1963  Increase  was 
not  fuly  digested  before  the  1967  Increase 
became  effective  (Table  2). 
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With  the  19S0  and  I960  tncreases, 
look  at  th«  ahort  Interval  following 
poaltlon  to  aee  their  effect  since  the 
on    the    wage    atructiire    apparent!) 
within  a  few  years.  Inflation  and  r: 
diictlvlty   lifted   wage   rates   to 
would  have  been  In  any  case  w 
creases  In  the  statutory  minimum 
less  true  in  the  106O's  when  step-upi 
minimum  followed  each  other  more 

However,  because  of  the  varlattonj 
timing  of  cyclical  forces  In  the  1980's 
pared  to  the  lOSO's,  and  the  necessity 
entangling  th^se  effects,  it  Is  no 
analyze  the  1960's  despite  the  lack 
digestion  of  the  Increases  which 
the  latter  period.  Changes  In  state 
wage  laws  also  confiise  the  picture 
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TMstfls  HMfliployaitai 
lilt 


J  1050.-. 
FMfiMfy  1950-. 
Fa»r«anl9S6... 
Mirai  1956...... 

AatMl  IKl.... 

SaplMaboi  1961.. 

A«|Mt  1963 

Saptaaibai  1963.. 


15,  t 
>I5  ! 
II.  I 
11.  i 
17.  1 
M.  I 
111 
17.  I 


■  Unoinploynitm  rat*  Aiure  m  par«nthn«s  is  the  taw  latum 


U.S.  Bvroa*  ci  Labe*  Statistics.  Otpartmont  U  Labc 
BipoiX  *a  Um  Uboi  Fotct  13,  at  10  (Mafch  1967X 


jtm.* 


>  AMteafh  ih*  aadseoilly  adiostid  anomployintiii 
1050  aa  adiintmofll  et  th«  ia«  Mnompleyniont  lato  b 
IMM  shown  a  fito  in  Um  soasooallv  adjusiad  rat*  to  a  li- 
1966  raw  unaoiploymwit  rat*  ol  (1.7  porcont,  tor  *ui 
at  12.1  p*fc*al  accofdiai  to  U.S.  Buraau  ol  Latw  St 
•ad  £«ninp  tad  Moathly  Ropod  on  th«  Labor  Fofc*  13 
If  the  unemployment  rate  among 
mgers  always  went  up  ftom  month  to  i 
thla  tabulation  would  prove  nothing 
ever,  it  does  not.  In  the  twenty 
•red  by  this  available  data,  the 
month  change  was  downward  more  _ 
of  the  time  (133  downward  changes, 
mrd  change*,  six  no  change).^  The 
change   In    the   months   In    which 
were  raised  occurs  too  often  to  be  _. 
for  by  the  most  improbable  chance 
dent  or  coincidence. 

In  addition  to  these  Immediate  In 
In  unemployment  among  teen-ager* 


Vootnote*  at  end  of  artlele. 

TABU  4.-«ATlO 


12 


Fttmisry  1949  to  Jansafy  I9S0... 
Ftteaaiy  1950 1*  Jaanary  1151... 
Maidi  1955  to  Ftbna/V  1956.... 

Maiih  1956  to  F«bruary  1957 

S«pt*irb«r  I960  to  A«(a*t  1961.. 
Septeirber  1961  to  Aupnt  1962 
September  1962  to  August  1963 


I  mninuni  wap  ft(ur*  in  psr*ath«s«*  it  for  Jobs 
Fabruary  1967. 
'  Not  comparaM*  with  earlier  i!Hm  becaus*  of  th* 
■fcinc  ftrtiir*  lobs  and  not  currently  ayaiUM* 
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4.7 


11 
13 


154 
10.0 


11 

12 


15 

10 


1^6 
11.2 


averag J  hourly  aemioii. 

-    to  September  1961-Augasl  1962  average. 

to  Septemter  1962-August  1963  average. 
hourly  earnings. 


•Change  from  September  1962-August  19S3  average  to  September  1963-Augast  1964  avofat* 
•  Change  Irom  S*pl*m^*r  1963-Augutt  1964  average  to  1966  average. 
Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Stotistics,  Department  ol  Ubor,  BuUetio  No.  1312-5,  Employment 
and  Earmngs  Statistics  for  the  United  SUtes.  1909-67. 


An  employment  effect  does  stand  out  as  an 
apparent  consequence  of  the  bunching  of 
national  minimum  wage  Increases  In  the 
1060's  and  th3  widened  coverage  of  the  Act, 
in  this  period,  leaving  fewer  alternative  oc- 
cupations for  those  unable  to  obtain  Jobs  In 
covered  employment.  The  reUtlve  Incidence 
of  non-white  teen-age  unemployment  rose  to 
an  unprecedented  level  in  1966  (Table  6). 

ntTLOTMENT   EFTECTS    CTEXN-ACXXS) 

Since  the  overwhelming  majority  have  al- 
ways had  pay  rates  exceeding  the  mtninniiin. 
most  pay  rates  and  most  workers  have  net 
bean  affected  by  change*  in  the  sUtutory 
minima.  The  effects  have  appeared  primarily 
in  the  pay  rates  and,  consequently,  the  em- 


ployment of  low  skill  workers.  Also,  effects  on 
workers  in  disadvantaged  areas  of  the  coun- 
try suffering  from  remoteness  from  markets 
and  sources  of  materials  and  ancillary  serv- 
ices have  occurred.* 

The  Iarg3st  single  category  of  predomi- 
nantly unskilled  workers  for  which  employ- 
ment data  is  available  consists  of  teen-agers. 
An  examination  of  unemployment  rates 
among  this  group  in  the  month  before  an 
increase  in  the  statutory  minimum  and  in 
the  month  the  Increase  took  effect  (for  a  ma- 
jority of  the  month)  indicates  that  the  mar- 
ket for  t:en-agers'  services  is  competitive. 
That  is,  each  time  an  increase  occtirred, 
teen-age  unemployment  rose  (Table  3).* 


TABLE  3.— SEASONAUV  AOJUSTEO  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES,  16-19  YEAR  OLDS 
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1.40 
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not  adjustod  for  saasonal  influonees. 
Emptoy«*fM  and  Earnings  and  Monthly 


in(  to  U.S.  Buroao  of  Labof  Statistic*,  Dapartmant  of  Labof ,  Emptoymcnl  and  Earnings  sad  Maithly 
Report  on  ih*  Labot  Fofc*  14,  at  25  /March  1968). 


ly  Ihoi 
A  iir*i 
II  pl*,b« 

t  iwics. 


sltowi  no  ris*  from  Jaaaary  to  Ftbruary 
I  saasonal  factors  used  sine*  1964  would 

ir*  in  excess  of  17  4  parcenL  The  February 

-le.  becomes  a  ta*Ma*thr  •diast*d  figara 

itics.  Department  of  Labor  Emptoyaieol 

at  21  (March  1967)  or  12.3  percent  accord- 
teen-      month  when  new  minima  became  effective. 
lonth.      we  also  And  a  long  term  upwtu-d  trend  in  the 

How-  relative  amount  of  unemployment  among 
teenagers.  This  occurred  despite  a  rising 
average  level  of  education  In  this  group  and 
a  declining  parUctpatlon  rate.  In  order  to 
eliminate  cyclical  effects  on  teen-age  unem- 
ployment, we  can  look  at  psriods  of  compar- 
able cycIicaU  positions  such  as  1948  and  1967 
when  this  general  unemployment  rate  waa 
the  aame.  In  1967.  the  teen-age  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  40  per  cent  great;r  than  In 
104S  (and  the  parUclpatlon  rate  was  lower). 

m  the  If  we  remove  cyclical  effects  on  teen-age 
unemployment  by  using  the  ratio  of  teen- 
age to  general  unemployment,  the  TSe  mlni- 


'  Minimum  wag*  Gnr*s  in  parmrtheses  lor  1961-65  are  lor  lobs  not  covered  prior  to  September 
1961.  Minimum  wafi  tgara*  la  pareatheses  for  February  1967  and  for  1968  are  for  jobs  aol  covered 
prior  to  February  1967. 
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Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Department  of  labor,  EmployiAent  asd  Earmngs  aad 
Monthly  Report  on  the  Labor  Fare*  14,  at  25.  U  (March  1968):  A  Howard  Myars.  Ubor  Law  and 
Legislation  774, 805 

mum  impoaed  January  35.  1960,  apparently 
caused  a  rise  in  the  relative  amount  of  teen- 
age unemployment.  The  ratio  rcse  frcm  2.2 
in  the  year  preceding  the  Increase  to  34  in 
the  year  foUowing  (Table  4) .  The  effect  was 
sUght.  in  the  year  immediately  following  the 
increass,  apparently  being  blunted  by  draft 
calls  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war," 
a  decline  in  the  teen-age  participation 
rate,*  and  the  narrowing  of  the  coverage  cf 
the  minimum  wage  prorlalons  of  tb*  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  The  effect  of  the  March. 
1056,  Increase  appeared  to  be  equally  slight  on 
aggregate  employment  although  its  Influence 


waa  strong  in  forcing  a  shift  to  lower  wage, 
non-covered  employment.** 

OF  TEENAGE  UNEMPLOYMENT  INCIDENCE  TO  GENERAL  UNEMPLOYMENT  INCIDENCE.  194»^ 
lAvarag**  of  monthly  soaaoiully  adjustod  data) 


Uaamploymont  rates 
(paicMiO 
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September  1963  to  August  1964 

Septeirber  1964  to  August  1965 
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Fabniary  1968  to  D*cMnb«r  1901 
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ot  oov*r*d  prior  to  S*pl*mb«r  1961  ajid 

*  elusion  Ireoi  th*  un*aiplcym*nt  count  of 
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Sourco:  U.S.  Bureau  ol  Labor  Statistics,  Departirent  ol  Labor,  Employn-.ent  and  Earnings  and 
Monthly  Report  on  the  Labor  Force  14.  at  25  (March  1968):  id.,  13,  at  21  (March  1967):  M,  IS 
at  53  (i*nuary  1969):  A.  Howard  Myers,  Labor  Law  and  LegislaUon  774,  805. 
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I«rg*  effects  on  teen-age  employment  ap- 
peared In  the  1960's  when  the  minimum 
w«&S  from  •IXW  to  glJS  and  the  oorerage 
of  tlie  Act  was  broadened.  UnamploymeBt 
among  teen-agers  wa*  3.8  time*  th*  rat*  of 
unatiiployinent  In  th*  total  work-eeeklng 
population  befog*  the  $1.18  minimum  went 
Into  enact  in  previously  covered  occupations 
and  ttM  $IJ00  minimum  In  newly  covered  oc- 
oupatJon*  In  September.  1961.  In  1961-02, 
the  y«ar  following  the  Increase,  the  teen-age 
unemployment  rate  Jumped  to  2.7  time*  the 
general  Incidence  of  tmonployment.  Hie 
teen-age  unemployment  rate  rose  farther  to 
Sa  £Une*  th*  gsnaral  Inddanc*  of  unsmploy- 
ment  in  1903-64  after  the  11.3S  minimum 
went  Into  effect  In  previously  covered  occu- 


patlona.  Thl*  waa  a  Jump  to  an  unprece- 
dented lertf  for  the  period  oovvred  br  the 
data  (Tahl*  4) . 

Over  the  laat  *lght*en  year*,  tlte  reiattve 
level  ot  teen-age  unemployment  haa  In- 
ereaaed.  deqiite  a  marked  decline  In  the  par- 
tidpatloD  >ate.B  and  de^to  the  iiaual  da- 
clln*  in  th*  year*  fOUowlag  th*  unenqdoy- 
ment  Jump  oocaslaMd  by  -ui  Incraaa*  In  the 
statutory  minimum  wage.  Incraaaa*  in  the 
minlmtim  are  following  too  doaely  on  the 
heels  of  previous  increases  with  the  result 
that  one  Increase  la  not  fully  digested  before 
another  Is  enacted.  Consequently,  since  the 
enactment  In  1949  of  the  «0.76  minimum 


Footnote*  at  end  ta  article. 


the  Incidence  of  teen-age  unemiAoynient  ha* 
Increased  more  than  60  percent  (in  ralatloa 
to  Um  general  tnddenoe  of  nnemplQyment). 
Xvideatly.  the  market  ter  teen-agers  Is  ocm- 
petltlve  or  the  rise  In  the  minimum  has  been 
too  drastic. 

iicPAcr  OK  How-wRrre  txen-ac* 

natoncxirr  \ 

The  minimum  wage  has  affected  employ- 
ment opportunities  more  for  non-white 
teen-agers  than  for  teen-agers  In  generaL 
While  the  ratio  of  the  Incidence  of  general 
teen-age  unemployment  to  general  imem- 
ployment  rose  by  6fi  per  cent  from  1949  to 
1967.  that  for  non-white  teen-age  imem- 
ployment  roes  by  146  per  cent  (Table  S). 


TABU  l-IATK)  OF  NONWHITE  TEENAGE  UNEMPLOYMENT  INCIDENCE  TO  GENERAL  UNEMPLOYMENT  INCIDENCE.  1949-^ 

lAverages  o(  monthly  seasonally  adjusted  data! 
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Mon-whlte*  are  an  Increasing  proportion 
of  unempioyad  teen-egers.  The  ratio  of  the 
non-whtte  teen-age  unemployment  rate  to 
the  white  teen-age  unemployment  rate  has 
Increased  by  seventy-five  per  cent  since  1949, 
rlalag  from  1.S  to  24  (Tahl*  0). 
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Farce  13,  at  14-16  fMarch  1967);  id-  IS,  at  51  (Jaauary  1969) 
Manpower  Report  of  the  President  225, 237  (Aprd  I960. 

Daeplte  rebitlvely  larger  hidden  unemploy- 
ment prevalent  In  the  non-white  p^rn'i***"*^. 
reported  unemployment  rataa  for  non-white 
teen-agers  moved  to  levels  M  per  cent  higher 
than  white  rate*  after  the  1056  minimum  of 
•1.00  was  eetahlishad.  Fcdlowlng  the  appll- 
eatlon  of  the  1961  amendments  to  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  reported  non-white 
unemployment  rates  went  to  levels  130  per 
cent  higher  (1966) .  The  1967  Increase  pushed 
reported  non-white  ratea  to  a  level  140  per 
cent  higher  than  white  ratea.  Before  1956. 
reported  non-white  and  white  unemploy- 
ment rates  differed  much  less  than  they 
have  alnc*.  For  mala  teen-agers,  they  n*v«r 
differed  by  more  than  30  per  cent  (Table  7). 
They  now  differ  by  more  than  120  per  cent. 
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Of  All  gToaps.  the  non-whlt«  te«n-(  ^er  has 
suffered  most  from  the  minimum  '  rage  In 
terau  of  employment  ezperlenzr.  Wl  lUe  the 
employment  of  white  14-19  year  ol<ls  roae  by 
49  per  cent  between  I960  and  1966,  no  t-whlte 
employment  In  tbla  age  group  Incre  loed  by 
only  19  per  cent.  The  explanatl9n  is  a  com- 
plex one  In  wlil:h  employment  disc  Imlna- 
tlon  plays  only  a  minor  role." 

First,  we  must  recognilze  that  the  <  mploy- 
ment  qualUlcatloca  of  the  average  no  i-whlte 
teen-ager  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  iverage 
white  teen-ager  seeking  a  Job.  His  irduca- 
tlonal  level  U  lower  and  he  is  a  mor  i  costly 
worker  to  employ  in  terms  of  the  sup  irvlslon 
required.  At  the  same  wage,  an  emplc  rer  will 
prefer  the  average  white  teen-ager  to  the 
average  non-white  teen-ager.  Without  a  min- 
imum wage  floor,  the  non-white  t«  sn-ager 
could  offset  his  disadvantages  by  wori  Ing  for 
leas  than  the  white  teen-ager. 

We  are  stUl  left  with  a  puzzle.  Whl  b  teen- 
age unemployment  fell  frcm  1966  o  1966 
when  the  minimum  was  raised  to  tl.C  3  while 
non-white  teen-age  unemployment  ro  e.  Why 
did  we  not  get  a  rise  In  unemployx  ant  In 
both  groups7 

To  explain  this  we  must  apply  V.  .t  eco- 
nomics of  information  to  the  Held  >f  Job- 
search.  What  probably  happened  wi  a  this. 
Jobs  at,  let  us  say,  90.80  to  90.90  wer  i  being 
refused  In  1966  by  many  white  tee  i-agers 
who  expected  they  could  find  better  paying 
Jobs.  Because  they  were  taking  the  Ime  to 
search  for  these  better  paying  Jobs  az  it  fore- 
going poorer  paying  Jobs,  their  un(  mploy- 
ment  rate  averaged  10  J  per  cent.  T  le  Jobe 
refused  by  white  teen-agers  were  acce  ited  by 
non-white  teen-agers. 

With  the  rise  in  the  minimum  v  age  to 
•1.00  on  Uarcb  1,  1966.  employers  w  to  had 
been  offering,  let  us  say.  90.80  had  o  offer 
91.00  to  workers  filling  these  Jobs  if  t  ley  did 
not  eliminate  them.  At  90.80,  only  noi  -white 
teen-agers,  let  us  say,  had  been  wllllni  to  ac- 
cept these  Jobs,  white  teen-agers  choc  Mng  to 
■earcb  further.  At  91. 00.  white  tee  t-agera 
found  these  Jobs  attractive  as  tboae  t  ley  ex- 
pected to  find  by  searching  further  Their 
decrease  In  time  spent  searching  n  sant  a 
decline  in  their  average  duration  of  unem- 
ployment and  a  decline  in  their  unc  nploy- 
ment  rate.  The  unemployment  rate  """"g 
non-white  teen-agers  went  up  proba  >ly  be- 
cause many  of  the  Jobs  formerly  left  I }  them 
by  white  teen-agers  were  now  filled  >s  well 
as  Jobs  which  they  might  have  fount  being 
destroyed  by  the  wage  Increase. 

Another  factor  In  a  role  In  the  AlBi  rentlal 
experience  of  white  and  non-wtalt4  teen- 
agers In  August-September,  1946  (wIm  a  non- 
vblte  seasonally  adjusted  teen-age  unem- 
ployment jumped  from  31  J>  per  cent  In  Au- 
gust to  MJi  per  cent  in  Septembei  while 
vhlte  teen-age  unemployment  dropp€  1  from 
13.0  per  cent  to  12JI  per  cent) .  The  cbi  nge  In 
coverage  occurring  as  a  result  of  tt  i  1901 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  Amendme  tt  was 
probably  the  major  cause  of  this  dlff«  rentlal 
experience.  Prior  to  1961,  black  tee:  i-agers 
unable  to  find  Jobs  In  covered  occu  tttloos 
had  Increasingly  occupied  non-cover«  1  Jobs. 
When  many  of  their  Jobs  were  newly  (  overed 
by  the  1961  amendments  at  91.00  an  1  our  (a 
•1.16  minimum  being  applied  to  pre  riously 
covered  Jobs),  the  relatively  low  ml  iimum 
had  little  effect  at  that  time  or  In  8  tptem- 
ber  I96t  when  It  went  to  91.16.  The  1  tcrease 
In  September  1966.  however,  to  91  16  for 
these  newly  covered  Jobs  where  blaci  teen- 
agers had  previously  found  an  entry  to  the 
labor  force  ■*  produced  a  sufficient  imj  act  on 
t^e  number  of  Jobs  available  to  noi  -white 
teen-agers  to  markedly  Increase  their  i  elatlve 
u::employment  rate.  Itutead  of  the  r  em- 
ployment rate  averaging  only  80  p<  r  cent 
more  than  that  of  white  teen-ageia,  ai  It  had 
from  September  19M  tturougb  Atigui  i  1968. 
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it  soared  to  a  level  130  per  cent  more  in  the 
following  year. 

Although  the  reported  unemployment 
rates  ahow  the  greater  Impact  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  laws  on  non-white  teen-agers 
than  en  white  teen-agers,  these  figures  un- 
derstate the  difference.  Many  non-white 
teen-agers  may  also  have  been  discouraged, 
but  not  BO  much  if  we  Judge  by  relative 
mcrements  of  participation  rates.  They  have 
dropped  more  sharply  for  non-whites  than 
for  whites. 

After  the  minimum  wage  increased  in  1950, 
the  participation  rate  for  non-wblte  male 
teen-agers  fell  while  that  for  white  male 
teen-agers  rose  (Table  7).  If  unemployment 
rates  are  adjusted  for  changes  in  participa- 
tion rates  from  the  preceding  year,  the  rela- 
tive unemployment  rate  of  non-whites  shows 
a  40  percent  Jump  in  1950  compared  to  1949 
Instead  of  no  change. 

The  participation  rate  for  both  groups  in- 
creased in  1956  over  1955.  but  more  for  whites 
than  non-whites.  Again,  this  makes  for  a 
sharper  Jump  in  the  adjusted  relative  unem- 
ploymsnt  rate  for  non -whites  than  is  shown 
by  the  unadjusted  flgures. 

PoUowing  the  September.  1061.  increase  In 
minimum  wage  rates,  participation  rates  for 
both  whites  and  non-whites  declined.  The 
non-white  male  teen-age  rate  fell  more 
aharply  than  the  white  rate.  Por  the  first 
time.  It  fell  below  the  white  rate  and  has 
remained  below  It  since.  If  adequate  data 
were  available  for  adjusting  unemployment 
rates."  non-white  unemployment  rates  would 
undoubtedly  show  a  much  sharper  rise  rela- 
tive to  white  unemployment  rates  than  they 
do.  The  reported  unemployment  flgures 
understate  the  magnitude  of  the  unem- 
ployment effect  of  minimum  wage  rates  on 
the  non-wblte  population. 

COMCLCTIOIf 

Minimum  wage  statutes  have  Increased  tbe 
Incomes  of  a  few  workers  at  the  time  of 
their  imposition.  These  increases  would  have 
come  anyway.  In  mosw  cases,  within  two  to 
five  years.  The  wage  rates  of  low  paid  em- 
ployees in  noncovered  occupations  '*  have 
been  rising  four  per  cent  per  year  since  1948 
despite  the  depressing  effect  of  additional 
workers  looking  for  Jobs  in  this  sector  who 
have  been  forced  out  of  covered  Jobs. 

What  successive  amendments  to  tbe  mini- 
mum wage  statute  have  done  to  Jvimp  rates 
In  the  year  of  application.  Very  slow  rates 
of  Increase  then  occur  in  the  following  years. 
The  total  Increase  differs  little  between  tbe 
Industries  affected  by  minimum  wage  la- 
creases  In  1950  and  those  not  affected  In  the 
longer  period  within  which  the  1960  mini- 
mum wage  Increase  occurred.  This  was  re- 
peated in  tbe  case  of  the  I960  increase. 

If  all  that  happened  as  a  result  of  tbe 
ititntmiim  wage  Statute  was  a  change  In  tbe 
tlmlrtg  of  wage  rate  increases,  there  would 
be  little  to  concern  us.  However,  in  tbe  In- 
terval between  the  time  that  the  minimum 
wage  Is  raised  and  the  time  that  productivity 
and  inflation  catch  up  with  the  increase. 
thousands  of  people  are  Jobless,  many  busi- 
nesses fall  which  are  never  revived.'*  people 
are  forced  to  migrate  who  would  prefer  not 
to.  cities  find  their  slums  deteriorating  and 
becoming  over-populated,  teen-agers  are 
barred  from  obtaining  tbe  opportunity  to 
learn  skills  which  would  make  them  more 
productive,  and  permanent  damage  is  done 
to  their  attitudes  and  their  ambitions.  Tills 
is  a  large  price  to  pay  for  Impatlenae. 

rOOTNOTKS 

*Thls  pmpn  was  originally  presented  ct  the 
annual  Mont  Pelerln  Society  meeting,  Avle- 
more,  Scotland,  September  3,  1968. 

■  Oeorge  J.  Stigler,  The  Economics  of  Min- 
imum Wage  Legislation.  S0  Am.  Eoon.  Bev. 
868  (1940). 

'A.  Bees.  Patterns  of  Wages,  Prices,  and 
Productivity.  In  Wages.  Prices,  Profits  and 
Productivity   (1968):  W.  S.  WojUnsky  and 


associates,  Xmployment  and  Wages  in  the 
United  etitaa  (1963). 

*  Yale  Brozen,  Mlnimimi  Rates  and  House- 
bold  Workers,  6  J.  Law  &  Econ.  103  (1962). 

*  David  B.  Kaun  finds  the  effects  on  the 
structure  of  wags  rates  still  apparent  five 
years  after  the  1960  Increase  In  the  minimum 
wage  to  tO.75  despite  the  return  of  average 
wage  rates  to  their  old  relat. /e  position.  That 
is,  a  "bunching"  of  employees  In  tbe  lowest 
wage  Interval  (minimum  plus  five  cents)  had 
not  disappeared  five  years  after  the  Increase 
in  the  minimum  occurred.  Economics  of  the 
Minimum  Wage:  The  Effects  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  1946-1964,  at  36  (un- 
published dissertation.  Stanford  University, 
1964). 

*Se;,  for  example,  Marshall  R.  Colberg, 
Minimum  Wage  Effects  on  Florida's  Econom- 
ic Development,  3  J.  Law  &  Econ.  106  (1960). 

*  It  has  been  argued  that  unemployment 
Incraasss  in  the  month  the  minimum  wage 
rises  from  the  month  preceding  because  in- 
ventories are  built  to  abnormally  high  levels 
before  the  minimum  wage  increase  in  order 
to  beat  the  cost  increas*.  Howev  r,  this  argues 
that  additional  employees  are  available  at 
the  previous  wage  below  the  minimum  and, 
thorsfore,  the  labor  market  for  low  wage 
skills  is  not  monopsonlstlc  or  the  wage  In- 
crease Is  too  large.  To  minimise  this  effect, 
aid  to  eliminate  'he  effect  of  uncertainty  In 
the  appropriate  seasonal  adjustment  to  uss 
in  comparing  month  to  month  changes,  an- 
nual data  are  used  In  the  rest  of  this  analysis. 
Estimates  of  the  ssasonal  factor  in  un°mploy- 
ment  series  Indicates  serious  bias  In  the  sea- 
sonal adjustment  factors  used  bv  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.  John  A.  Brittaln,  A  Re- 
gression Model  for  Estimates  cf  the  Setsonal 
Component  in  ITnimployment  and  Other 
Volatile  Time  Series,  44  Rev.  Econ.  *  Stat.  24 
(1962). 

'If  a  rising  proportion  of  tten-agers  In 
the  workforce  accounted  for  the  rising  un- 
employment rate  we  should  expect  a  larger 
number  of  upward  changes  in  unemployment 
rates  In  all  the  month  to  month  changes 
rath*r  than  the  Isrge  proportion  occurring 
In  the  month  of  Increases  In  national 
minima. 

■White  male  unemployment  among  18-19 
year  olds  (the  group  subject  to  draft  cftlla) 
declined  from  14.2%  (1940)  to  11.7%  (1960) 
while  16-17  year  old  unemployment  rates 
remained  at  13.4%. 

•Among  male  teen-agers,  labor  force  par- 
ticipation rates  (Including  armed  forces)  de- 
clined from  62  J  %  for  16-17  year  olds  and 
79Ji%  for  18-19  year  olds  in  1949  to  62.0% 
and  79.0%  In  1960.  Among  female  teen-agera. 
participation  rates  declined  from  3U%  for 
10-17  year  olds  and  63.0%  for  18-19  year  olds 
in  1949  to  80.1%  and  61  J%  In  1960.  These 
declines  were  evidently  the  effect  of  discour- 
agement of  Job  seekers  since  participation 
rates  in  these  groups  rose  In  1961  as  tbe  effect 
of  the  minimum  wage  increase  was  increas- 
ingly nullified  by  Inflation.  (The  consumer 
price  Index  rose  by  8%  from  1960  to  1961.) 

>*Tale  Broaen,  tupra  note  3.  at  104. 

"  VJS.  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtlstlcs.  Dept.  of 
Labor,  Bull.  No.  1611.  The  Negroes  In  the 
United  States:  Their  Xoonomlo  and  Social 
Situation  37  ( 1966) . 

"While  the  ratio  of  non-white  to  white 
teen-age  unemployment  roae  from  1.8  (1966) 
to  2.4  ( 1987) .  the  raUo  of  non-white  to  white 
employment  In  other  age  groupa  little  af- 
fected by  minimum  wage  rates  declined  from 
3.4  (1966)  to  2.1  (1967)  for  men  and  3.1 
(1966)  to  1.8  (1967)  for  women. 

"In  Pebruary.  1963.  63%  of  non-wfalte,  16- 
21  year  old  high  school  graduates  who  were 
employed  full-time  earned  less  than  840  a 
week  (and  more  than  half  of  theee  earned 
less  than  940  a  week)  In  contrast  to  22%  of 
white  16-21  year  old  high  school  graduates. 
Among  school  dropouts.  83%  of  non-white. 
16-21  year  olds  employed  full-time  earned 
than  •40  a  week  (and  more  tban  three- 
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fourths  of  these  earned  less  than  940)  In 
contrast  to  35%  of  white.  16-21  year  old 
youths.  See  UJ8.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Bull,  supra  i:ote  11,  at  129.      ^ 

>'  See  K.  Strand  and  T.  Demburg,  Cyclical 
Variation  In  Civilian  Labor  Force  Participa- 
tion, 43  Rev.  Econ.  tt  Stat.  378  (1964)  for  a 
discussion  of  some  of  the  factors  influencing 
participation  rates. 

"Private  household  workers  and  agricul- 
tural employees. 

■•David  E.  Kaun,  Minimum  Wages,  Factor 
Substitution  and  the  Marginal  Producer  79 
Q.J.  Econ.  478  (1965). 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  fully 
recognize  the  futility  of  bringing  this 
matter  to  a  vote.  I  did  want  to  take  this 
occasion  to  reiterate  the  arguments  so 
that  people  may  be  forewarned  as  to  the 
probable  impact  of  the  legislation  we  are 
debating  today.  I  believe  that  it  is  time 
that  we  came  to  understand  the  need  to 
see  the  overall  effects  on  every  segment 
of  our  society  of  legislation  of  such  broad 
scope,  of  such  near  universal  applicabil- 
ity; but,  as  I  said  before,  I  recognize  It 
would  be  futile  to  call  it  to  a  rollcall 
vote,  and  that  it  would  be  futile  to  call 
It  to  a  voice  vote.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, I  am  prepared  to  withdraw  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESroiNa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn.  The  bill  Is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Ihe  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.    

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  will  re- 
store the  quorum  call  in  a  moment.  I 
want  to  respond  to  the  discussion  of  my 
colleague.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  shall  require. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  offers  recognizes  the  need  for 
time  in  which  to  adjust  to  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  if  it  becomes  law.  The  date  in 
the  bill  before  us  Is  the  date  which  Is 
carried  In  the  bill  that  was  vetoed  last 
year. 

This  incorporates  the  same  sonount  of 
time  for  acljustment  imder  the  bill  as  in 
the  last  bill. 

I  certainly  approve  of  and  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment is  acceptable  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  just  wish 
to  say  that  I  respect  the  views  of  my  col- 
league from  New  York.  The  matter  was 
discussed  very  completely  last  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  por- 
tions of  my  explanation  of  our  position 
with  respect  to  the  provisions  of  the  bfll 


last  year  be  printed  in  the  Record.  My 
statement  appears  in  volume  119,  part  19, 
page  24783  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  expla- 
nation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  JAVITS.  •    •   • 

The  decisive  difference  in  respect  to  youth 
unemployment  seems  to  be  discrimination  on 
grounds  of  color,  even  though  It  Is  unlawful, 
because  black  unemployment  Is  twice  that 
of  white  unemployment  for  teenagers.  It  la 
also  because  of  tbe  deficiencies  in  manpower 
training  and  the  lack  of  skill,  which  is  at- 
tributable to  lack  of  training  But  present 
law  allows  learners  and  apprentices  to  have 
special  minimum  rates. 

Not  only  would  we  not  do  anything  decisive 
by  rsducing  the  rate  for  youth  generaUy, 
which  is  what  tbe  Buckley  amendment  seelcs 
to  do.  we  would  also  open  the  door  to  Its 
abuse,  because  as  union  labor  fears  and  has 
for  years,  there  will  be  a  revolving  door  for 
youth  employment  at  15  percent  less  than  the 
mluimum  wage  and  we  will  be  depriving 
adults  of  Job  opportunities  without  doing 
the  youth  any  good,  adequate  to  compensate 
for  the  harm  we  would  be  doing  generally. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  Buckley  amend- 
ment is  even  tougher  on  the  youth  differen- 
tial than  the  Dominick-Taft  substitute, 
which  was  turned  down  yesterday.  Por  ex- 
ample, the  Buckley  amendment  puts  no  time 
limit  on  JotM  at  subminlmum  rates  for  16- 
and  17-year-olds,  how  long  they  may  be  em- 
ployed at  lower  rates,  nor  does  it  restrict  18- 
and  19-year-old  students  to  part-time  work. 
This  amendment  would  cover  full-time  work, 
and  so  it  merely  Increases  the  very  danger 
which  organized  labor  fears  from  this  amend- 
ment. 

Secondly,  we  lawyers  have  a  doctrine  called 
the  doctrine  of  demlnlmus.  What  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here  Is  a  15-percent  discount.  The 
15-percent  discount.  In  my  Judgment,  and 
I  have  represented  many  employers  in  my 
days,  does  not  make  an  employer  determine 
that  he  Is  going  to  hire  a  teenager,  unless  he 
is  really  anxious  to  cut  down  his  wage  bill  by 
hiring  youths  Instead  of  adults.  Whether  it 
Is  put  on  the  basis  of  wasting  material  or 
not  doing  the  Job  adequately.  In  my  Judg- 
ment no  businessman  Is  going  to  run  that 
risk  for  a  15-percent  discount.  If  he  can  pay 
him  91.70  and  he  is  a  good  worker,  he  will 
pay  him  92.  If  he  needs  training,  the  law  pro- 
vides a  differential  already.  AU  the  Buckley 
amendment  would  do.  then  Is  to  open  tbe 
door  to  unlimited  exploitation. 

This  is  essentially  an  open  door  to  those 
who  want  to  get  a  discount  on  the  minimum 
wage  for  general  business  purp>oBe8.  and 
not  particularly  because  they  want  to  employ 
youth. 

Finally,  we  have  all  the  studies  made  for 
years,  which  bear  out  the  statement  that  this 
has  no  decisive  effect.  Plrst.  I  Invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  the  book  which 
is  on  the  desk  of  each  Senator.  I  invite  them 
to  look  at  the  background  material  on  fair 
labor  standard.-,  on  page  240,  which  Is  a  chart 
and  It  shows  the  effect  on  teenage  employ- 
ment by  Increases  In  the  minimum  wage.  If 
Senators  will  look  at  the  years  before  1969. 
when  there  were  even  greater  percentage  in- 
creases In  terms  of  the  absolute  minimum 
wage  than  this  bill  provides,  youth  employ- 
ment Improved  than  failed  to  Improve.  In  the 
years  1969-71  youth  unemployment  wors- 
ened, but  In  those  years  there  were  no  gen- 
eral Increases  In  the  minimum  wage  and 
there  was  a  recession.  At  the  very  least,  the 
overall  employment  statistics  neither  prove 
or  disprove  the  fundamental  thesis  upon 
which  this  amendment  is  l>aBed. 

In  addition,  the  Labor  Department  has 
made  some  very  Unportant  studies  with 
respect  to  this  dtuatton.  Por  example,  in 
the  1968  manpower  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent, a  complete  section  was  devoted  to  the 


problem  of  "bridging  the  gap  from  school 
to  work."  The  excerpt  to  which  I  refer 
is  at  page  53  of  the  cooamittee  report  on 
this  bill.  The  very  tenor  of  the  report,  which 
I  beg  Senators  to  read.  Is  very  Important  as 
bearing  on  this  subject  factually.  The  tencr 
of  that  report  is  that,  again,  there  Is  no  de- 
cisive effect  In  the  minimtun  wage  regard- 
ing the  Inducement  to  the  Individual  em- 
ployer to  employ  youths.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
what  the  Senate  "did,  and  it  forced  its  will, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  in  the  summer  youth 
corps  program,  and  what  we  will  do  In  respect 
of  manpower  and  manpower  training.  Is  In- 
finitely more  vital. 

I  cannot  say  any  more  than  Senator  BtxrK- 
LBT  said — quite  characteristically  of  him — 
that  he  cannot  guarantee  that  no  adult 
would  be  displaced  by  a  youth  who  is  em- 
ployed. I  cannot  say  that  no  youth  will  get 
a  Job  which  he  would  not  otherwise  have 
gotten  unless  we  allow  the  15-percent  differ- 
ential. But  our  problem  is  not  the  individual 
case.  Our  problem  is  the  whole  fate  of  the 
bill,  and  whether  it  is  worth  it  for  what  this 
amendment  asks  us  to  do.  Drfl'itely,  in  my 
Judgment,  I  come  dovni  on  the  side  that  It 
is  not. 

Mr.  President,  another  study  to  which  I 
wish  to  refer,  and  I  have  it  before  me  and 
I  would  be  glad  to  let  any  Senator  examine 
It,  Is  entitled  "Youth  Employmer.t  and  Mini- 
mum Wages."  It  Is  dated  1970.  Incidentally, 
that  was  a  time  when  Oeorge  Shultz,  now 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  Secretary  cf 
Labor.  So  there  was  no  pro-labor  bias  In- 
volved. 

The  key  finding  Is — 

"It  was  not  possible  to  adequately  separate 
out  the  effects  of  minimum  wage  chang^es 
from  other  developments." 

This  is  in  reppect  of  youth  unemployment. 

"A  demonstrable  relationship  exists  be- 
tween nilnlmum  wages  and  youth  unemploy- 
ment rates.  If  other  variables  are  excluded 
from  the  analysis,  but  when  other  variables, 
such  as  population  and  school  enrollment 
changes  are  taken  into  account,  the  effect  of 
changes  in  the  minlmtim  wage  upon  teen- 
age   employment    becomes   obscure." 

Mr.  President.  I  also  wish  to  Include  in 
the  Recobo  an  excerpt  from  an  article  on 
this  same  subject  by  Michael  C.  Lovell.  In 
the  December  1972  Western  Economic  Jour- 
nal entitled,  "Minimum  Wage,  Teenage  Em- 
ployment, and  the  Business  Cycle,"  which,  in 
essence,  ccmes  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  that  excerpt  printed  In  the  Rscoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobb,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"To  sum  up,  the  proposition  that  the  mini- 
mum wage  materially  affects  the  level  of 
unemployment  receives  support  provided  one 
Is  willing  to  assert  as  part  of  the  maintained 
hypothesis  that  the  substantial  increase  in 
the  teenage  population  relative  to  the  rest 
of  the  labor  force  has  not  materially  In- 
fluenced the  teenage  unemployment  prob- 
lem; but  this  is  a  dubious  proposition.  An 
optimist  can  hope  that  as  additional  obser- 
vations accumulate  it  may  eventually  be  pos- 
sible with  more  sophisticated  simultaneous 
equation  techniques  to  segregate  adequately 
the  effects  of  such  factors.  Pending  the  re- 
sults of  further  study,  it  seems  more  reason- 
able to  accept,  tentatively  and  reluctantly, 
the  nuU  hypotheses  that  the  minimum  wage 
has  no  Impact  on  teenage  unemployment." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Also,  it  will  be  noted  that 
section  14(a)  of  existing  law  gives  very 
broad  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  make  any  differentials,  not  just  the 
15  percent,  provided  that  the  Secretary 
sets  the  conditions  as  to  time  and  num- 
ber and  proportion  and  length  of  serv- 
ice, and  provided  that  the  use  be  in  the 
area  of  learners,  apprentices,  or  messen- 
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I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  President. 
X  feel  titai  Aooerlcan  business  has 
large  not  pressed  for  the  youth 
entlal.  One  thing  that  has  alway  i 
zied  me  In  the  argument  over 
differential  is  to  what  extent 
Kii«in<w;«  will  use  U  unlcfw  It  b  to 
trim  employment. 

This  is  a  place  where  they  can 
their  good  faith.  Tl>ey  can 
14(a) .  And  If  the  respoDse  from 
retary  of  Labor  Is  unsatisfactory, 
subject   to  legislative  oversight 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
win  do  our  utmost  to  correct  thai 

fVir  ail  of  those  reasons,  we 
oar  porittan  reqwetlng  this 
provision  of  the  hUL 
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bsued  on  how  goveraflsental 
managed  to  mhwianage  their 
hustles  In  the  past.  It  offers  no 
enoourasement  to  me.  as  much  ai 
apect  the  dlattngiilsbod  Secretary 
bar.  who  obvloialy  would  not 
the  regnlattac  hiiaaelf . 
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16  and  17  years  of  age,  the  rate  was  a 
towering  S8i)  percent.  These  statistics 
tmderscore  the  need  for  hnpleraentatlon 
of  a  statutory  nattonfll  program  of  spe- 
daliaed  wage  structures  for  youth  simi- 
lar to  proposals  I  have  advocated  during 
prior  consideration  on  this  issue. 

While  no  hearings  were  held  prior  to 
reporting  8.  3747,  testimony  received 
during  the  last  year  on  the  vetoed  bill 
from  economists  unanimously  endorsed 
the  concept  of  a  special  youth  differen- 
tial. In  this  context.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  correspondence  I  received 
from  Mr.  Andrew  Brimmer,  member  of 
the  Board  of  Oovemors  of  the  Federal 
Reseire  Sjrstem,  on  this  subject  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rbcorb.  I  also  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  an  article  by  Mr.  Brimmer 
entitled  "Don't  Close  the  Job  Door  on 
Youth."  that  a{>peared  in  the  July  1973 
issue  of  NaUon's  Business  be  printed  in 
theRaoosa. 

Fmthet.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  article  entitled  "I^een-Age  Unemploy- 
ment and  Real  Federal  Minimum 
Wages."  from  the  Joiu-ial  of  Political 
Economy,  by  Dr.  Douglas  K.  Adie.  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  School  of  Economics  at  Ohio 
University.  Athens,  Ohio,  and  a  witness 
before  the  ocaunlttee  last  year,  be  printed 
in  the  RccoKB. 

The  broad  authority  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  Laixu*  under  section  14  of 
the  act.  I  am  certain  will  be  exercised.  I 
am  o(  the  opinkm  that  more  is  needed  in 
this  area  and  I  am  hopeful  that  my  col- 
leagues win  support  the  proposal  sub- 
mitted by  Senator  BvcKLrr. 

There  being  no  Objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricosn, 
as  follows: 
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ilatant  probJem  of  yoHtb  anamployment  wtil 
bBPoaia  avan  anora  aarlous. 

Tba  aeopa  oT  taanaga  Jot>Ieaan«as  baa  been 
widely  recognlze<l.  and  I  have  studied  the 
trends  In  uniaplnyaent  doaely.  In  the  Ont 
quarter  af  this  year,  the  uaeinployment  rate 

tot  varkera  lS-19  yean  was  14.7  per  cent 

nearly  four  times  the  rate  for  adults.  The 
situation  was  particularly  distressing  among 
black  jFOtttb:  nearly  one  out  of  three  black 
teenagers  in  the  labor  force  was  unable  to 
flnd  a  job.  Moreover,  the  Joblaaa  problem 
unong  young  people  both  black  and  white 
has  been  detertormting  over  the  past  decade. 
Prior  to  1960.  unemployment  among  young 
voiken  waa  rooglily  two  to  three  tames  the 
adult  rate;  however,  ataoe  the  mld-ioeox 
jobleaa  ratea  among  teenagers  have  been 
four  or  five  times  greater  than  tliat  of  older 
workers.  Black  youth  have  always  carried  a 
disproportionate  dtare  of  the  anetaployMeut 
burden,  and  It  haa  become  av«i  beavtw  te 
tiM  laat  decade.  Far  axajriple,  the  ratio  at  ttaa 
Mar*  yowtla  an— nplejmeul  rate  to  that  of 
ttMtr  white  eounterparts  roee  from  nearly 
a  to  1  in  IfldS  to  ahout  S  to  1  In  U)72. 

Moreover,  there  le  little  prospect  of  relief 
la  the  Immediate  future :  although  the  num- 
ber of  white  teenagers  entering  the  labor 
maxket  m  the  19?rB  wOl  be  aubstaatlany 
lower  than  durti«  tlw  laovts.  Ota  blaefc  taea- 
a0a  population  win  cnnttime  Ma  growth  at 
tho  aane  impkl  rate  whleh  prevailed  in  the 
lOM's.  The  result  will  be  severe  job-finding 
prablema  Cor  afilaorlty  group  youth  unless 
positive  stapa  are  taken. 

Several  developments  over  the  last  decade 
have  contrlbnted  to  the  yowth  mnetnploy- 
nwnt  problem  todudhig  the  anbatantlal  ex- 
pansion of  the  yooth  popalaTlon.  Bowevor.  ta 
etthag  varlooa  nasaaa.  I  do  not  think  one 
should  overlook  the  poesltoUl^  that  past 
dmogae  In  PJ<JS.A.  may  have  bad  an  adverse 
Impact  on  Job  opportunities  for  young  peo- 
ple. A  number  of  studies  by  economists  bare 
Shown  that  the  progressive  extenskn  of 
mlnlnraxn  wage  eoverage  to  retaU  trade  aad 
aervice  Indostrlaa  aiay  have  had  an  adv 
Ifipact  on  taenaga  employment. 

Teenage  employsMot  Is  heavily 
taaited  In  retaU  tra^  and  sarvtoe  eatahUsh- 
meata.  For  example,  over  three-flftha  of  all 
yeuag  workera  bald  joba  there  In  1972.  These 
are  areas  In  which  average  wages  are  typi- 
cally below  the  average  for  the  eeaoomy  as 
a  whole  and  where  ertenaioa  oT  FLSA  eoaer- 
ege  would  have  had  a  notloeabia  mapaet.  ai- 
tttmigh  It  la  marwll  to  mraanra  the  taapact 
on  teenage  employment.  U  waitM  aaam  ttiat 
ratting  labor  ooata  taagr  ba«a  provided  a  dis- 
incentive for  employara  to  hire  teenagexa. 
Young  people  aaarchlog  for  Umlr  first  Job 
typically  have  no  vocational  tialnlng  or  ex- 
pfirlenoe. 

Thay  wesAeKtra  tndntag  sad  aaaia  insteue- 
ttan  Omb  aa  oMsr  worter.  and  all  ef  this  Is 
eostly  Sa  ea^rioyan.  Ralalng  the  wagm  of 
titeaa  liBiiwIaiiiiail  awrkara  naay  haofMna  too 
aaatty  to  the  amployar,  and  job  opportuni- 
ties for  young  workeis  may  be  advenely  af- 
fected. Olven  this  aitnatlan.  the  tam^ltatloa 
ts  clear:  1>ieiiageis  oecupy  Joha  in 
where  a  further  extension  of  coverage 

farther  diatfalsh  aaploymaBt  opportualtles 
for  young  people. 

To  batp  foraataU  such  a  pra^set,  X  wga 
the  adoption  of  a  special  entry  wage  for 
young  workers.  Ihe  Administration  propoaal 
fdr  a  youth  fl^iyp't"  wage  wuuld  meet  this 
need.  The  case  for  an  entry  wage  vasta  owtnly 
on  the  incentive  it  would  give  employan  to 
help  pav«  the  way  far  yoamg  paoyla  to  begin 
productlvo  aaiaars  In  tfeo  worklsg  world. 
.  at  tlM  aaaae  ttms  aalSguarga  vould 
«•  tas  b^It  kiSo  a  pisgaiil  of  thla  aatwa 
id  imdoMbtadly 

adult  eoiployeea 

, ^__  To  prevent  abuse. 

«  IUbU  on  tha  aumher  of  workers  paid 

lem  than  the  minlmam  wage  as  well  as  an 
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explicit  time  period  during  which  the  entry 
rate  could  be  paid  are  necessary,  aa  sug- 
gested by  the  Administration.  Some  risk  w.U 
still  remain,  but  I  personally  think  it  should 
be  accepted.  The  unemployment  situation 
among  teenagers  has  been  deteriorating  for 
years,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  prospect  of 
significant  improvement  In  the  foreseeable 
future,  unless  some  positive  action  Is  taken 
now.  I  believe  an  entry  wage  for  jroung  people 
would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Sincerely  yours, 

AlfDBZW    F.    BSIMMEX. 

Do  Not  Cixmx  thx  Job  Dooa  ow  Tottth 
(By  Andrew  F.  Brimmer,  member,  Board  of 
Oovemors   of  the  Federal   Reserve   System) 

The  jobless  rate  among  American  teen- 
agers who  want  to  work  is  three  times  higher 
than  that  of  their  elders.  For  yoiing  blacks. 
It's  six  times  higher. 

Although  workers  aged  16  through  19  are 
less  than  10  pet  cent  of  the  civilian  labor 
force,  nearly  38  per  cent  of  all  the  unem- 
ployed are  In  that  age  group. 

This  problem  of  youth  unemployment  has 
l>een  with  us  for  a  long  time,  but  it  has  got- 
ten much  worse  in  the  past  10  years. 

Among  the  causes:  A  substantial  growth 
In  the  youth  population;  a  larger  number  of 
students  competing  for  part-tlnte  jobs;  con- 
tinuing movement  of  families  from  rural 
areas  to  cities,  resulting  in  a  sharp  Increase 
In  the  number  of  teen-agers  who  must  com- 
pete in  the  urban  Job  market;  and  the  effect 
of  the  draft  on  hiring  policies. 

But  to  that  list  must  be  added  the  ad- 
verse impact  on  youth  employment  of  the 
statutory  minimum  wage.  V. 

Congress  is  now  considering  legislation^^ 
raise  that  pay  floor  once  again  and  to  expand 
coverage  to  additional  categories  of  workers. 

It  is  crucial  that  any  such  legislation  per- 
mit employers  to  ofTer  Jobs  to  teen-agers  at 
a  wage  rate  below  that  set  for  adults. 

If  such  an  opportunity  is  not  provided,  the 
youth  unemployment  problem  will  almost 
certainly  become  even  more  serious  than  it 
already  is. 

Because  teen-agers  have  few  skills,  are  fre- 
quently looking  for  part-time  jobs,  and  can- 
not match  more  experienced  workers  in  terms 
ot  productivity,  businessmen  have  Ilttie  in- 
centives to  employ  them — or  to  train  them 
once  they  are  on  the  job — when  they  must  be 
paid  the  same  wages  as  older  workers. 

Teen-age  anemployment  Is  particularly 
high  not  only  for  this  reason,  but  because  so 
many  youngsters  loee  or  quit  their  jobs  once 
they  have  them — and  wind  up  asking  new 
employers  for  work. 

When  we  come  right  down  to  the  wire,  the 
case  for  an  entry  wage  for  teen-agers  must 
rest  mainly  on  the  incentive  it  would  give 
employers  to  pave  tha  way  for  young  people 
to  begin  productlva  careen  in  the  world  ot 


smvraro  w 

The  Administration  has  recommended  tliat 
the  present  $1.S0  an  hour  minimum  wage  be 
increased  to  SS-SO  an  hour — in  four  annual 
stepa  for  workers  covered  before  1966  and  five 
annual  steps  for  those  covered  since  then. 

For  agricultural  woikers.  the  mlnlmtun 
would  go  from  the  preaent  91.30  to  $2  In 
four  annual  steps. 

That  plan  also  provides  for  a  youth  differ- 
ential. It  would  work  this  way  for  full-time 
jobs: 

The  minimum  wage  for  16-  and  17-year- 
olds  during  their  first  SO  weeks  on  a  job 
would  be  80  percent  of  tha  adult  mini- 
mum or  $1.60  an  hour,  whichever  U  higher. 
In  agriculture,  the  rate  for  that  age  group 
would  be  80  per  cent  of  the  adult  minimum 
or  8130.  whichever  is  higher,  also  for  the 
first  30  weeka. 

For  thoaa  18  and  19,  the  mlnlmiun  would 
be  the  higher  of  88  per  cent  ot  the  adult 
rate,  or  81.80.  If  they  were  in  farm  work,  the 
mmimum   would  be  the  higher  of  88  per 


cent  of  the  adult  farm  rate  or  $130  an  hour. 
The  entry  wage  rate  for  these  older  teen- 
agers would  i^ply  for  the  first  13  weeks  on 
the  same  Job. 

The  legislation  also  propoaes  that  full- 
time  students  under  21  years  of  age  be  al- 
lowed to  work  up  to  20  hours  a  week  in  any 
Job  at  a  minimum  wage  equal  to  85  per 
cent  of  the  adult  minimum.  At  present,  full- 
time  students  may  be  paid  at  a  lower  rate 
only  in  retail  and  service  Industries  and 
agriculture. 

Sen.  Peter  H.  Domlnlck  (R.-Colo.)  also  is 
sponsoring  legislation  to  provide  for  a  youth 
differential  and  (see  "A  Moderate  Approach 
to  the  Minimum  Wage,"  Nation's  Business. 
March  1973]  other  variations  have  been 
offered. 

[The  youth  wage  concept  was  rejected  by 
the  House  when  it  pasEed  minimum  wage 
legislation  recently,  but  it  Is  getting  another 
chance  in  the  Senate,  which  is  expected  to 
take  action  on  the  issue  shortly.) 

It's  clear  that  the  adverse  effects  of  the 
minimum  wa:;e  on  youth  employment  have 
been  recognized  and  that  careful  considera- 
tion is  being  given  to  legislative  action  to 
help  use  this  extra  biuxlen  on  young  Job- 
seekers. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  the  un- 
employment rate  among  workers  16  through 
19  was  14.7  per  cent.  This  was  In  sharp 
contrast  to  6  per  cent  for  the  total  labor 
force,  3.4  per  cent  for  adult  malea  and  6 
per  cent  for  adult  women. 

The  Mtuation  was  particularly  distressing 
among  black  youths,  with  a  30.1  per  cent 
unemployment  rate.  Among  blacks  generally, 
the  overall  rate  was  9  per  cent.  It  was  6.5 
per  cent  for  adult  black  males  and  8.6  per 
cent  for  adult  black  women. 

Among  whites,  the  Jobless  rate  for  youths 
was  12.9  per  cent,  compared  with  4.5  per 
cent  overall;  3.1  per  cent  for  men  and  4.5 
per  cent  for  women. 

Even  apart  from  the  proposed  increases 
in  the  minimum  wage,  a  number  of  studies 
by  economists,  including  some  In  the  federal 
government  have  suggested  that  existing 
minimum  wage  legislation — the  extent  of 
coverage  as  well  as  the  specific  pay  levels — 
lias  bad  a  serious  adverse  impact  on  Job 
opportunities  for  young  people. 

The  progressive  extension  of  coverage  to 
retail  and  service  Industries  may  have  been 
especially  burdensome. 

Prior  to  1961,  only  6.2  per  cent  of  wage 
and  salary  workers  In  the  retail  trade  were 
covered  by  minimum  wage  legislation.  Last 
year,  56  per  cent  were  covered. 

WHZaX  TXXK-AC^tS  WOBK 

In  the  service  Industries.  17.4  per  cent  of 
employees  were  covered  prior  to  1961.  and 
81  Jl  per  cent  last  year.  Hardly  any  farm 
workers  were  covered  before  the  1986  amand- 
menta  to  the  minlmiim  wage  law.  but  383 
per  cent  are  now  \mder  its  provlatona.  m 
oonstructloa,  coverage  went  from  41.7  per 
cent  before  1961  to  more  than  90  per  cent 
last  year. 

It  U  in  retail  trade  and  services  that  young 
people  find  Jobs  most  frequently. 

Last  year,  for  example,  nearly  40  per  cent 
of  all  employed  teen-agers  were  in  retail  jobs; 
about  25  per  cent  were  in  service  eatabUah- 
ments  and  another  6  per  cent  were  In  pri- 
vate households. 

By  contrast,  less  than  15  per  cant  were  In 
manufacturing  Jobs;  6  per  cent  on  farms.  5 
per  cent  in  construction  and  2.5  per  cent  in 
transportation. 

For  Job  opportunities  young  people  have 
come  to  depend  heavily  on  areas  in  which 
average  wages  are  typically  below  the  average 
for  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

Conversely,  high-wage  Industries  employ 
relatively  few  teen-agers. 

The  implication  of  these  patterns  is  self- 
evident  :  Teen-agers  occupy  jobs  in  indiistrlea 
where  a  further  extension  of  minimum  wage 
coverage  and  an  Increase  in  the  rate  would 
close  the  employment  door  for  many  of  them. 


Trmvacomrc  labob  gainst 

Before  concluding,  it  Is  necessary  to  ad- 
dress Issues  which  must  be  confronted  if  an 
entry  wage  for  teen-agers  is  to  be  allowed. 

A  number  of  economists,  public  officials 
and  other  observers  (as  well  as  trade  union 
officials)  have  long  held  that  such  a  provi- 
sion would  undercut  hard-won  gains  made  by 
the  labor  movement  over  many  years. 

I  admit  that  If  employers  could  pay  wages 
below  the  statutory  minimum,  they  most 
likely  would  use  the  <^tlon  to  hire  people 
whom  they  otherwise  might  not  be  willing  to 
employ.  That  is  precisely  the  point :  The  will- 
ingness of  employers  to  bring  in  teen-agers 
presupposes  that  the  newly-hired  workers' 
productivity  would  at  least  equal  the  wage — 
after  some  reaisonable  allowance  for  learning 
time. 

On  the  record.  It  appears  that  a  substantial 
number  of  employers  have  concluded  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  yoting  people  sim- 
ply cannot  meet  that  test.  An  entiT  wage  be- 
low the  statutory  minimum  would  help  to 
reduce  this  employment  disincentive. 

At  the  same  time.  I  also  realize  that  safe- 
guards would  biave  to  be  built  into  an  entry- 
wage  plan. 

Undoubtedly,  some  employers  would  try  to 
replace  some  of  their  high-wage  employees 
with  workers  to  whom  they  could  pay  less. 
To  prevent  this,  the  Administration's  pro- 
posal would  limit  an  employer  to  no  more 
than  six  workers  or  12  per  cent  of  his  labor 
force,  whicliever  is  higher,  who  could  be  paid 
at  the  below-minimum  rate.  The  fairly  abort 
period  (up  to  20  weeks)  during  which  the 
below-minimum  rate  could  be  paid  works  to- 
ward the  same  objective. 

While  some  risk  remains,  I  believe  it  should 
be  accepted  in  view  of  the  persistent  high 
unemployment  among  young  people.  I  know 
that  any  substitution  of  lower-paid  young 
workers  for  higher-paid,  more  mature  em- 
ployees wo\ild  involve  some  cost.  But  some 
benefits  would  also  result.  Thus,  it  becomes 
a  question  of  trade-<^s. 

Given  the  fact  that  the  unemployment  sit- 
uation among  teen-agers  has  been  deterio- 
rating for  years,  it  Is  obvious  that  they  have 
borne  more  than  their  share  of  Joblessness. 
Moreover,  there  appears  to  be  no  prospect  of 
significant  improvement  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

Belief  is  sorely  needed.  An  allowance  for  an 
entry  wage  for  young  people  would  be  a  move 
in  the  right  direction. 

Teemacx  UmicPLOTMCirr  hxro  Rx&l  Fedbuu. 
MiinMtm  Wagkb 

(By  Dotiglas  K.  Adle,  Ohio  TTniveralty) 

(NoTX. — Received  for  publication  June  18. 
1971.  Final  version  receivecf  January  20,  1972. 

(I  woiild  like  to  tank  Yale  Broaen,  Sam 
Peltzman.  Finis  Welch.  Robert  J.  Oordon. 
and  particularly  Gene  Chapln  for  sugges- 
tions on  earlier  work.  I  am  also  grateful  to 
an  anonymous  referee  for  helpful  comments. 
Compatattons  were  performed  at  the  Ohio 
Unlvwsity  Computer  Center  by  John  Ratslan 
Any  errors  are  my  reaponslblllty.  Financial 
assistance  from  the  Institute  for  Humana 
Studlee,  the  Fred  C.  Koch  Foundation  and 
the  Earhart  Foundation  supported  the  work 
In  this  area.) 

A  federal  minimum  wag*  waa  ftast  enacted 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  at  19SS 
to  raise  the  witninninw  standard  of  living 
without  curtailing  employment.  This  not* 
examinee  the  impact  of  the  federal  min- 
imum wage  on  teen-age  unemployment  to 
see  whether  the  intentions  of  the  legislators 
were  realized. 

Department  of  Labor  atudlaa  have  been 
critldaed  elsewhere  for  suggesting  that 
minimum  wages  have  not  reduced  employ- 
mant  or  damaged  the  "marginal"  llnn.> 
Pateraon  (1987),  for  instance,  deBK>natrated 
an  employment  effect  from  state  and  federal 
minimum  wagee  using  croes-sectlonal  anal- 
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ysls.  Kaun  <10M)  alao  found  that  k>'  r 
UiduAtrlas   teiulad    to  sulwtltuta    noV' 
lactors  of  producUoa  tor  labor  In 
to  increas«B  in  the  minimum  wage. 
(liWe)    InvMttgattoa  atioved  that 
n  nam  plo jment  Increaaed  each  time 
eral  mlniauun  w»g»  waa  Increased, 
for  Mooiw'a  (1971)   arttde,  however, 
have   not   maasured   the   extent    to 
variatlona  In  BUnlmnm   wages  are 
to   varlathini   In   unampiojrment 
Sulda  poUey  mafcwa.  U  Is  helpful 
aone  Idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
meat  reeponaes  to  changes  In  the  m 
wage  rate.  The  present  study  prorkkk 
Btatea  of  the  atrength  of  this  relatlfti 
for  tsan-agen. 
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Economlc  theory  suggests  that  the 
tlty  of  labor  iJiwiaiiduil  will  decrease  a 
quantity  of  labor  supplied  incraaw 
mlnlanna  wage  Is  set  above  the 
tng  wage.  Tlie  eatent  of  ttMse  effecta 
on  ttke  dtacrapancy  between  the 
wage  and  tt»  marttet  etaarlng  wag* 
the  Biee  of  the  eiaatleitieB.  Beoaose 
age  requ  ti  enieuta,  statutory 
ments,  and  tow  skill  levels,  the  mailce 
for  a  large  ptupuilluu  of 
tteulatly  nonwtttte  teen-agers.  U  Ilkel] 
below  tke  mtttniaa&.  Henee,  teen-age 
be  Biufe  aererely  affected  by  aslBlniwB 
However,  sluee  uueui|>loyed  teen-ager 
oat  of  tHe  labor  f  oree  to  eontlnue  thel  ■ 
cation,  ttie  nneuipioyvaent  effect  eC 
inliiliiwiin  wngee  may  be  understated 
BtatlBtlca. 

To  eonstniet  the  model,  consider 
Unaar  <*»»»«« "^  tor  labor  funcUon, 
Jk=mPX; 


n  the 
Hon- 

(1) 


been  calculated  for  1  and  10  peroaat 


by  »M2  pereaDC 
.  In  Dioiitir  IMS.  tba 

ployment  rate  for  all  toens  was  ItM,  m 
10  peroaaC 
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calculations  assume  no  change  In  ttie  pilee 
levaL  Increases  in  the  price  level  tend  to 
erode  the  unemployniant  effect  of  changes 
In  the  minimum  wage. 

dez  of  Industrial  productian.  a.  b,  and  e  are 
paraaetaas.  and  X  is  the  nal  minimum  wage. 
The  equality 

B=*X*  (g) 

Is  a  nonlinear  supply  of  labor  function,  where 
S  la  the  number  of  woi'ters  offering  their 
labor  eetfloes  and  d  and  /  are  parameters. 

Prom  (1)  and  (2). 

(S-D)/S=l-(a/d)/*X'     r.  (3) 

Since  the  unemployment  rate,  U,  is  expressed 
In  percentage  terms.  U=IS—D)/SX100  and 
(3)  becomes 

l/=100-100(a/d)PX«     ',  (4) 

Vter  dowaward-aloping  demand  and  upward- 
aloptng  supply  fonctiona.  c<0  and  f>0,  so 
e— /<0  and  <V/&K<0.  Using  new  parameters. 
<4)  can  be  appro^mated  by  the  foUowlng 
expression  In  log  form : 

lni;,=a+mn/+7lnX,  (8) 

which  Is  the  basic  form  of  the  model  .* 

TBZ  KXTKMT  OF  UinEMPI.OTIfZirT  DTXCTB 

The  unemployment  alaatlcUies  for  the  pe- 
riod January  1964  to  December  1965  are  listed 
la  column  1  of  table  1  with  the  standard 
ctron  in  parenOieses.'  The  most  striking  fea- 
tuiw  of  theee  clMtlcitlas  is  that  they  are  aU 
poatttve.  Thla  impUes  that  incrsasee  la  teen- 
age untanpliTTiarnt  la  every  category  are  as- 
sociated with  Increaaea  In  the  real  federal 
mlnlauiBa  wage,  ffxoept  for  male  white  teens, 
aa  unamployinant  elasticities  are  signlOoant 
at  tike  •  peroeat  leveL 

It  la  Intereetlng  to  oeapara  the  siae  of  the 
amattrttlas  for  tiM  different  daasiAcatlana  of 
teen-agers,  since  they  are  Intitlttvely  < 

TAIU  l.-lill£IIPUmiEHT  OASTICITIES 


The  remarkable  Csature  of  the  lagged  estl- 
U  reaaonable  that  tha  elasticity  for  white 
teens  would  be  lower,  and  the  elasticity  for 
nonwhite  teens  higher,  than  e.ada.  Thk  is  the 
ease,  aa  coliimn  1  «f  table  1  indleatea.  The 
unea^ployment  elaatld^  fca:  white  teens  is 
•.aw  la  table  1  while  that  for  nonwhite 
teena  la  0.914.  This  iapUes  that  r^^^fn  in 
the  federal  aUnlanuB  wage  affect  nonwhite 
teens  more  than  white  teens,  which  Is  to  be 
expected.  In  Ihet.  the  Impact  on  nonwhite 
teens  is  more  than  twtoe  that  on  white  teens. 

Also.  It  Is  reasonable  that  the  unemploy- 
ment elasticity  for  white  teens  would  be  be- 
tween that  for  male  white  teens  and  female 
white  teens,  which  U  is.  In  fact,  while  the 
elasticity  for  white  teens  Is  0.870.  the  elaatld- 
tles  for  male  and  female  white  teans  are  0.118 
and  0.569,  remieetlvely.  Similarly,  the  elas- 
ticity for  nonwhite  teens  is  between  that  far 
male  and  female  nonwhite  teens;  more  pre- 
cisely, the  elasticity  for  nonwhite  teens  is 
0.014  whQe  the  alasUdtles  for  male  and  fe- 
male nonwhite  teans  are  0.M3  and  1.040, 
respectively. 

Another  Intenestlag  feature  of  the  esti- 
mates la  ooluain  1  of  table  1  Is  that  the  ua- 
employmeat  elaetleltlea  for  male  white  teens 
and  male  nonwhite  teena  are  both  lower  than 
the  elasticities  for  female  white  teens  and 
female  nonwhite  teens,  respectively.  But  the 
iployaMat  alastictties  for  male  white 
and  male  nonwhite  teens  are  doaar  to 
the  aggitgate  anen^ployinent  roefflrlenta 
than  are  Um  ataatldtlee  for  female  white 
teens  and  female  aoawtilte  teens,  beeaase 
there  are  relatlvaly  taan  malea  than  females 
ki  the  teen  age  labor  foroe  both  tor  wMtaa 
and  nonwbites.  BeaMm  the  statistical  testa 
already  referred  to,  theee  deecrlptlve  Ibatuies 
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m  this  aectloa  the  unemptoymeBt 
an  detat Mined  after  9,  16,  and  14  months  by 
lagging  the  minimum-wage  variable  In  < 
tlon  (») .  All  the  elaatleltlea  are  significant  at 
the  5  percent  level  and  are  Bated  tai  eehnaBS 
4. 8.  and  6  of  table  l. 

ttie  maw  ffkaetaoa  of 

la  laeiaased  tkam  0  to  M 

eeaa.  wMte 

teens,  and  male  white  teens  toemaM  alaadlty 

aa  thslag  la  Inweaieil  ftom  •  to  M  manttia. 

■a  tka  lag  la  laamsid  ft«a  •  to  l«  mBntha. 

then  decreases  as  the  lag  Is  inaaaaHl  In  M 
ity  (or  aoawhtte  teans 
Is  Inewaasd  fMm  •  to  1« 
laathelaglsl 
to  34  months.  The  elaartrlty  for 
white  teaaa  l^aaasoa.  deecaaaea.  then  In- 
creases again  as  the  lag  la  larraawrt  from  0 
to  «.  •  to  Id.  aad  Id  to  34  aaontha.  rsepsc- 
tlsaly.  The  elaatld^  for  faouUe  aoawhlt^ 

•  t»  •  ■mathe,  then  Iwanaiis  aa  the  1^  la 
t>>oa4maafha« 


ttie 

It  eoiMateati  la 
that  e«en  after  3  years  the  unemploymiak 
effects  of  a  change  la  the  federal  minimum 
wage  are  quite  substantial  and  in  moat  caass 
graatar  than  the  tmnwdlate  eflwt.  The  tmem- 
ployment  eiaatlclty  la  greater  than  ttie  tnttlat 
elasticity  after  94  montha  for  an  teens,  wlitta 
teena.  male  white  teena.  and  fuaale  nan- 
white  teens.  The  elasUcmes  for  nonwhite 
teena  and  male  nonwhite  teens  axv  slightly 
less  ttum  the  0-month  lag  estlmatee. 

The  genera]  tendency  for  the  elastlcltleB 
for  an  teens,  white  teens,  and  paraeularly 
male  white  teens  to  increase  as  the  lag  Is 
Increaaed  Indicates  the  delayed  response  pat- 
tern of  employers  In  adjusting  tiielr  factor 
proportions  to  a  rtiange  ta  relative  factor 
prioee— parttcidarly  the  qtmntlty  of  aade 
white  teena  hived.  Mitaem^  the  •Hnoath  lag 
white  teens,  and  partleidarty 
whtte  teens,  are  low  rlatlv  to  oltMr 
ifB  rtasiUffatlnna.  they  dlaplav  tha 
largest  percentage  Increase  as  the  iangth  ef 
the  lag  U  Increaaed.  For  nonwhite  tasaa.  with 
much  higher  initial  lag  unamployawnt 
alastioitles.  most  of  the 
place  within  •  wmitlia 
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aince  prloa  chaagoa  have  been  accounted 
for  by  using  real  minimum  wages,  the  <Ught 
decrease  in  the  elasticity  fbr  male  non- 
white  teens  and  female  vrhlte  teena  from 
their  peak  valueo  after  94  montha  reilactB 
productivity  Increases  ralatlva  to  the  produc- 
tivity of  other  factors.  However,  the  slow  rate 
of  decline  In  the  elaattdtlea  Indlcatea  that 
even  for  these  groups,  productivity  Increases 
quite  slowly  and  significant  employment  ef- 
fects persist  after  24  months.  Since  the  24- 
month  lag  elasticity  for  all  other  dlaaslflca- 
tlons  of  teen-age  labor  is  the  maximum 
calculated,  the  unemployment  effects  of  a 
change  In  the  mt^iixiiiti  wage  for  all  other 
clasaUleations  alao  persist  for  a  consid- 
erable tlBM  after  34  mnntJta  Since  these 
unen^ployment  effects  assume  a  aero  rate  of 
i.i«i«M«r»  a  high  rate  of  inflation  could  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  length  of  time  of  the 
unemployment  effect. 

THX   ITNXMPLOTMXNT   XFTXCTS    THSOUOH 


In  this  section  the  unemployment  elastle- 
Itlaa  are  Inveatlgated  over  three  time  pe- 
riods. (1)  January  1854-September  1961,  (2) 
January  1954-8eptember  1903.  and  (3)  Jan- 
■aary  1954-December  1968.  January  1954  was 
chosen  as  the  beginning  date  because  It  Is 
tlM  first  montli  for  whlcli  unemployment 
data  are  avallabla  for  ttie  eUaslflcattona  of 
taaa-a0i  labor  nmd  In  this  paper.  The  tsrml- 
aat  dataa  of  pertods  (I)  and  (3).  September 
19«  and  September  196S.  coincide  with 
changee  In  the  federal  minimum  wage  to 
11.18  and  $1.25,  respectively,  while  the  last 
date.  December  1965,  represents  the  last 
SOx  toe  wlilch  the  data  ware  avaOahla.  The 
iaiallstadlacoliinias(l).(7).and  (•) 
of  table  1  and  indicate  that  the  tfMtloltaaa 
innrsam  ateadUy  from  pertoda  (1)  to(S).*In- 
czaaaed  oovarage.  stzlcter  enforcement  of 
lava,  and  the  avanabOlty  of  Cheap  substt- 
tutea  ta  production  may  account  for  this 
trend.  More  work  needs  to  be  done  before 


CONCI.175ION 

The  results  of  this  study  indicate  that  (1) 
Incnaaas  In  the  fbdnal  minimum  wage  cause 
unemployment  among  teen-agers;  (3)  the 
effects  tend  to  persist  for  considerable  peri- 
ods of  time;  and  (8)  the  eObeta  seem  to  be 
Ineraaalng  through  time.  This  result  la  not 
surprising,  since  one  of  the  fundamental 
dUtootttea  with  leglalattva  attempta  to  alter 
tha  ewonnmle  structure  of  tha  occnamy  arlsaa 
from  the  apparent  InahlUty  of  leglalatcm  to 
see  tlie  fuU  social  and  ecnnnmic  """Tf^"1^"1«1^ 
of  their  Interference. 

In  oonduslan.  It  appears  that  the  mini- 
mum wage  la  resp<Hislble  for  a  considerable 
amovmt  of  teen-age  unemployment.  TD  the 
tt  ttMt  a  mlalmuas  wag 

mraig  mlnortty-^xoup 
tt  tMvttaMy  «1U  enwtate  I 
In  tubaa  ghettoa.  With  thla  Information  In 
mind,  aarloua  conslderatton  ahould  be  given 
to  rododag.  or  nmoving.  the  federal  mlnl- 
mtmi  traga  for  teen-agera. 
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1  For  a  discussion  of  Department  of  Labor 
Studies,  see  U.S.  Departnwnt  of  Labor  (1970, 
pp.  80-33).  For  crmctsm  of  Dq>aHment  of 
Labor  atudles.  see  Stewart  and  Maoeslch 
(1960). 

'There  are  dlfflciUties  with  Moore's  (1971) 
specification  of  the  real  minimum-wage  van- 
able.  It  Is  not  the  nomtnal  minimum  wage  in 
time  t  —  m  deflated  by  average  hourly  earn- 
ings in  time  t  that  affecta  the  nnemptoyment 
rate  In  time  t,  as  Moore's  model  indlratea.  but 
the  real  minimum  wage  In  time  t  —  at.  which 

is  the  n/>nnlnnl  minimum  WSgC  in  time  t  —  TM 

deflated  by  the  average  hourly  earnings  In 
time  t  —  m.  Also,  the  weights  associated  with 
earlier  changes  In  the  nominal  minimum 
wages  are  constrained  by  his  model  to  be 
larger  than  thoae  asaodated  with  recent 
changea.  This  weighting  pattern  requires 
some  theoretical  Justification,  alnoe  It  ia  not 
the  normal  decay  pattern.  However,  despite 
the  mlsspeclficatlon.  Moore's  results  stm 
show  significant  teen-age  tmenq>loyment  ef- 
fects of  changes  ta  federal  mlntmum  wages. 

*I  have  used  eeven  daaslflcatlona  of  teen- 
age monthly  anemployment  rates,  aeaaonally 
adjusted,  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  for  the  time  period  January  1984- 
December  1065.  They  axe  for  the  following 
teen-age  groups,  age  18-19;  (1)  all  teens,  (3) 
all  white  teens.  (3)  all  nonwhtte  teens,  (4) 
male  white  teens,  (5)  female  white  teens, 
(6)  male  nonwhite  teens,  and  (7)  female 
nonwhite  teens.  The  symbol  ETt  Is  tiaed  to 
designate  the  1th  daaalfleatlon  of  teenage 
unemployment.  Also,  I  have  naad  the  montli- 
ly  consumer  price  and  whttktmiti  price  ta- 
dloas  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics for  the  aama  paclod.  rtwlgnatert  P« 
and  F>  respectlTdy.  The  aeaaonally  adjusted 
total,  manufaetuilng,  and  final  product  ta- 
dioea  of  Industrial  production  were  taken 
from  Federal  Jteserae  ffalleffas.  oonvarted  to 
a  common  base  period,  and  dstmaded  so  as 
to  meaanre  only  bnalneea  ttuetaattona.  Tbey 
are  designated  /«,  /■•.  and  It,  raapactlv^.  The 
federal  mlntmum  wage  rtetlgnatad  Wm  has 
been  ezpreaaed  as  a  monthly  aeries  with 
Changes  occurring  only  ta  ttie  month  the 
changes  want  tato  eflbet.  Tlie  real  minimum 
wage,  X,  is  Wm  divided  by  a  price  Index. 

*The  tmamploTmBnt  elaatlrtty  measores 
the  percentage  changae  ta  tlis  imsmplny- 
ment  rate  whan  tlie  real  federal  mlnlnram 
wage  changM  by  1  percent  aad  la  vtunrnmii 
In.  (6)  by  T.  TlM  modd  tftaeomsd  la  the  text 
uses  the  total  Index  of  Industrial  iHtidnctlon 
for  /  and  the  minimum  wage  divided  by  the 
whovesale  price  Index  fbr  JC . 

■Other  apedfleatlons  of  the  model  were 
used  wttti  tflffarant  tndepandant  varlaMes. 
For  Inatance.  Instead  of  deflating  ttie  aom- 
Inal  mtalmum  wage  by  the  vl 
Index.  It  was  dsflatad  by  tha 
index.  Also.  Irastssrl  of  udn*  the  total  Index 
of  tadustrlal  production  to  remove  business 
fluettuttions,  the  Indices  pertaining  to  manu- 
facturing and  final  products  were  used.  By 
using  these  variables,  four  medds  were  gen- 
erated. An  inspection  of  the  Durbln-Watson 
statistics  ^owed  tha  error  tenns  to  be  ser- 
ially oorrdated.  An  adjustment  with  partial 
first  differences  raised  the  Durbta-Watson 
atatlstlcs  to  accq>table  leveU.  See  Then  and 
Nagar  (1961)  for  a  daecrlptlon  of  the  tech- 
nique. Of  the  38  unemployment  elaatldtlea 
for  January  1964-Decemher  1968.  only  flva 
were  not  dgnlfleant  at  the  8  paroent  levd. 
MrtrtaiB  which  used  the  minimum  wage  de- 
flated by  the  whdesale  price  tadex  yielded 
dlghtly  higher  dastleltles  for  white  teens 
while  modds  using  the  minimum  wage  de- 
flated by  ttie  coneumer  price  Index  yielded 
alightly    higher    elasticities    tar    nonwhite 


teens.  The  complete  results  are  available 
from  the  author  on  request. 

*For  the  spedfleatlons  mentioned  ta  n. 
5,  all  84  lag  estimates  of  8  months  or  more 
are  dgntflcant  at  ttis  S  percent  levaL 

T  The  aame  rriattonahlpa  exist  between  the 
elasticities  estimated  with  the  other  spedfi- 
catlona  of  the  modd  mentioned  in  n.  6. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  unprinted  ameodment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  it  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  deilc 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  17,  line  30,  strike  out  "July  1. 
1074"  and  Insert  ta  lieu  thereof  "January  I. 
1976". 

On  page  17,  line  24.  strike  out  'July  1. 
1975"  and  Insert  ta  lieu  thereof  "January  1, 
1976". 

On  page  18.  line  3.  strike  out  "July  1. 1076" 
and  Insert  ta  lieu  thereof  "January  1.  1977". 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICJER.  Without 
objectloii.  the  amendments  win  be  con- 
sidered en  Uoc. 

Mr.  DOMENId.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  both  managers  oT  the  MO. 
the  majority  and  minority  managers,  see 
the  wisdom  of  this  change.  It  is  not  a 
substanttve  change  in  the  retail  service 
estaUishment  section. 

It  merely  recognizes  the  fact  VbaX  In 
the  bill  as  drafted,  we  begin  to  tmpose 
the  lower  dollar  amounts  starting  on 
July  1  of  this  year. 

My  bill  would  merely  add  6  months  to 
each  of  those  aehedtded,  baHt-in  dimi- 
nutions 80  that  Instead  of  July  1. 1974,  It 
wocOd  be  January  1, 1975.  Instead  ni  July 
1.  1975,  It  would  be  January  1. 1976.  And 
taMtead  of  July  1.  1976.  it  would  be  Jan- 
uary 1, 1977. 

I  think  ttiat  It  is  obvious  tiiat  bills 
such  as  this  take  a  long  time  in  Ooogress 
b^ore  they  become  effectiTe.  Many  times 
the  dates  are  right  upon  the  bustnessmen 
before  they  realiae  it.  We  are  saying  that 
the  intent  of  the  bffl  to  to  permit  the  es- 
taWhtfimmts  toUveaptolt.Ifwedo 
not  add  6  months,  there  win  be  no  oiipor- 
tonity  for  the  retaO  ouOeis  to  Mljwt  to 
what  to  Just  ahead  of  tbeafi.  The  lint 
date  win  be  hen  befote  the  bOl  topassed. 

It  to  prodent  to  give  an  artiminnfli  6 
monttis  la  ebanges  Uka  tfato  to  ttie  saall 
outlets  and  those  who  are  subject  to  ttie 
law  on  the  basto  of  $225,000  ta  gross  sales 
tnstcfld  of  the  amoont  that  it  IumI  been. 

$250,000. 

I  think  tt  gives  aa  advance  warning. 

Mr.  wniJAMS  Mr.  President,  the 
present  act  cnntoins  m  number  of  provl- 
atans  wliich  provide  flezflifllty  ta  the  ap- 
pUcatton  of  minimnwi  wage  rates  to  cer- 
tata  workers.  Tlius,  under  ttie  present 
law: 

First.  Uioder  apedal  certtflcates  ftaOl- 
time  students  may  be  emptoyed  at  85 
percent  of  the  i4>plicable  minimum  wage 
ta  covered  retafl  and  service  estabUsh- 
ments  and  on  covered  farms. 

Second.  No  minimum  wage  or  overtime 
standard  applies  to  wwkecs  ta  sweonal 
recreational  and  amuswnwit  fteblliJi- 
moitB.  TUs  to  an  industry  vAiich  cm- 
ploys  many  young  people  and  such  em- 
ployment conthwifw  to  be  outside  ttie 
scope  of  the  Fair  lalrar  Standards  Aefc. 

lUnL  For  noncovered  retail  and  I 
ice  enterprises,  no  wage-hour 

flppir. 

Fourth.  In  agticolture,  youths  16  and 
under  may  be  paid  less  than  the  ajn>U- 
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cable  mlntmnm  hourly  wage,  pro  Ided 
that  they  are  paid  at  the  same  ;>lece 
rates  as  adults. 

Fifth.  The  act  continues  to  provic  e  for 
a  certification  program  for  leamen  ,  ap- 
prentices, and  messengers  at  less  than 
the  minimum  wage  pursuant  to  re  Ra- 
tions Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  L  ibor. 
This  Is  not  intended  as  an  exhai  stive 
list.  It  is  designed  to  show  the  wld  >  as- 
ttmlty  for  the  retail  outlets  to  adju  st  to 
sortment  of  activities  that  will  re  naln 
either  outside  the  scope  of  the  act  c  r  for 
which  student  or  learner  rates  ar  t  al- 
lowed imder  a  certification  procedu  'e. 

The  committee  gave  the  most  ca  -eful 
consideration  to  these  provisions  o  tiMS 
law,  and  to  proposals  to  establlsl ,  an 
across-the-board  youth  dlfTerential. 

The  committee  bill  adds  educat  onal 
institutions  to  those  activities  whlco^are 
currently  permitted  to  employ  full-  Jme 
students  imder  special  certificates  is  tued 
pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Secrt  bary 
of  Labor  at  a  rate  not  less  than  85  ;>er- 
cent  of  the  applicable  minimum  wai  :e. 

The  bill  will  also  provide  a  minii  turn 
wage  and  overtime  exemption  for  itu- 
dents  employed  by  an  elementary  or  lec- 
ondary  school  if  the  employmmt  coi  sti- 
tutes  an  Integral  part  of  the  school's  Reg- 
ular education  program  provided  that 
the  employment  satisfies  applicable  c  lild 
labor  provl&ir-us. 

Furthermore,  with  regard  to  retail  uid 
service  establishments,  up  to  four  stu- 
dents may  be  hired  without  the  nee*  for 
the  traditional  precertlficatlon  pr  tce- 
dure — that  is,  a  finding  of  no  substai  tial 
probability  of  Job  displacement  be  'ore 
the  issuance  of  certificates — or  the  i  eed 
to  meet  the  historical  experience  test 
conceming  the  proportion  of  stu<  ent 
hours  worked  during  a  base  year,  ai  set 
forth  below.  If  more  than  four  stud  ints 
are  hired,  the  »'g<«ttng  prec^tiflc*  ton 
procedure  will  continue  to  apply  anc  the 
proportion  of  student  hours  of  emi  oy- 
ment — ^including  for  this  purpose  the 
first  four  students — to  total  hours  of  sm- 
ployment  of  all  employees,  shall  not  ex- 
ceed such  proportion  for  the  correspc  nd- 
ing  12-month  period  before  the  es  ab- 
llshment  was  covered  by  the  act. 

Mr.  DOlfENICL  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tapt)  be  ad  led 
•a  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRE8ZDINO  OFFICER.  Witt  out 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  frmn  Vermont  (Mr.  SxArro  u>) 
desires  to  speak.  He  is  not  present  on  the 
floor  at  the  moment.  So,  Mr.  Presid  snt, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  c  erk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  dei^  proceeded  to  »dl 
the  roU. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
nnanlmoos  consent  that  the  cider  for 
-the  (luorum  can  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  PP  ssl- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  Just  offered  by  the  disito- 
guiahed  Senator  from  New  Mexico  4fr. 

DOMBTICI). 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Wltlout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordsred. 


Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  although  S. 
2747  does  not  propose  to  reduce  the  $250,- 
000  enterprise  dollar  volume  test  as  it 
did  last  year,  it  would  repeal  the  "estab- 
lishment" exemption  for  small  retail  and 
service  stores  which  gross  less  than  $250,- 
000  cmnually,  but  which  are  part  of  that 
"enterprise"  which  does  exceed  that  fig- 
ure. This  approach  would  extend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  to  662,000  em- 
ployees in  small  retail  and  service  stores. 
In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted 
that  inflation  since  1981.  when  this 
exemtion  was  established,  has  already 
operated  to  extend  coverage  down  to 
small  businesses  which  have  grossed  only 
$171,500  annually. 

The  committee  approach  on  this  sub- 
ject will  severely  affect  small  chain 
stores:  none  of  the  large,  well-known 
chains  would  be  effected,  because  each 
of  their  stores  have  annually  exceeded 
the  $250,000  cutoff  for  the  exemption 
currently  in  the  act.  These  small  chain 
stores  are  located  in  small,  rural  com- 
mimlties  primarily  in  the  South  and 
West.  Elimination  of  this  exemption  will 
Increase  the  existing  pressures  on  small 
chains  to  consolidate  and  shift  location 
to  larger  urban  areas.  This  result  will 
reduce  Job  opportunities  in,  and  damage 
the  economies  of,  many  small  rural  com- 
munities. Given  the  current  plight  of 
rural  America  and  the  great  obstacles 
such  businesses  must  overcome  with  re- 
gard to  the  energy  crisis,  I  think  it  is  a 
mistake  for  the  Congress  to  proceed  on 
the  schedule  for  elimination  of  this  ex- 
emption as  proposed  in  the  committee 
bill,  "nie  proposed  amendment  would 
establish  the  following  phasein  for  these 
small  businesses  from  $250,000  to  $225,- 
000  by  January  1,  1975  in  lieu  of  July  1. 
1974;  from  $225,000  to  $200,000  by  Janu- 
ary 1,  1976  hi  Ueu  of  July  1,  1975;  com- 
plete elimination  and  phasein  from  $200,- 
000  by  January  1,  1977  in  lieu  of  July  1. 
1976, 1,  therefore,  am  delighted  to  see  that 
the  committee  chairman  will  accept  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  and  myself. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  1  yield 
l»ck  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  AD  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  imprinted  amendment  which  is  at  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  wiU  be  read. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleric 
read  as  follows: 

On  page  i4,  beginning  with  line  3,  strike 
out  through  line  4  on  page  15  and  Insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"'(k)  No  public  agency  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  rlolated  subsection  (a)  by  employing 
any  employee  engazed  li  fire  protection  or 
law  enforcement  activities  (including  secu- 
rity personnel  In  correctloniU  Institutions) 
for  any  workweek  in  ezzess  of  the  maximum 
workweek  applicable  under  tubaectlon  (a) ' ". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domixick)  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tan)  be  added 


as  cosponsors  of  my  amendment,  which 
Is  at  the  desk.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
serious  concern  in  my  State,  and  in  many 
other  States  about  the  extension  of  the 
overtime  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  certain  categories  of 
municipal  employees,  namely,  firemen 
and  policemen. 

The  traditional  terms  of  employment 
for  firemen  provide  for  a  56-hour  aver- 
age duty  week — 24  hours  on  duty,  48 
hours  off — an  arrangement  which  fire- 
men have  always  preferred  to  a  straight 
40-hour  workweek.  This  allows  the  lit» 
erally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  firemen 
throughout  the  country  to  supplement 
their  income  by  maintaining  another  job. 

By  accepted  standards,  fire  department 
personnel  spend  a  small  percentage— 1 
to  3  percent— of  their  onduty  hours  in 
response  to  fire  alarms  and  a  far  greater 
part — a  minimum  of  67  percent — of  their 
time  in  a  standby  capacity. 

The  adoption  of  provislohs  which 
would  phase  in  overtime  pay  would  com- 
pletely disrupt  all  existing  labor  con- 
tracts and  could  force  local  governments 
to  choose  one  of  several  options,  none  of 
which  are  satisfactory.  Local  govern- 
ments could: 

First,  increase  tremendously  the  prop- 
erty tax  burden  or  find  some  other  source 
of  revenue:  or 

Second,  reduce  the  level  of  service  pro- 
vided by  fire  departments  by  simply  re- 
ducing manpower  and/or  equipment  and 
fire  stations:  or 

Third,  revert  paid  fire  departments  to 
volunteer  fire  departments  with  Just 
enough  paid  firemen  to  drive  the  trucks 
to  the  fire:  or 

Fourth,  reduce  the  level  of  sendee  in 
scone  other  functions  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment to  make  funds  available  for  in- 
creased personnel  costs  in  the  fire  depart- 
ments: or 

Fifth,  apply  revenue  sharing  funds  to 
meet  these  wage  increases,  which  would 
substantially  negate  the  advantage  of 
these  funds  to  miuiiclpalities:  or 

Sixth,  a  combination  of  the  above. 

To  ask  the  municipalities  to  reduce  the 
hours  required  is  a  near  imposdble  al- 
ternative for  administrative  and  finan- 
cial reasons.  The  reduction  would  require 
an  additional  reduction  in  the  number  of 
personnel,  thereby  compounding  the 
costs  for  salaries,  fringe  benefits,  uni- 
forms, training  and  the  like.  It  would  also 
necessitate  an  alteration  of  the  admin- 
istrative structure  of  the  fire  department, 
requiring  additional  higher  echelon  sup- 
ervisory personnel.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  estimate  (he  actual  co:t  that  would  be 
incurred  by  this  but  a  10-  to  15-percent 
Increase  in  the  present  cost  of  fire  pro- 
tection would  not  be  unlikely. 

According  the  North  Carolina  League 
of  Mimlcipalltles,  a  municipality's  growth 
and  revenue  would  permit  an  average  re- 
duction of  4  hour  J  every  r  ysars.  In  other 
words,  a  city  with  a  48-hour  average 
week  for  firemen  would  require  6  years  to 
drop  to  a  40-hour  average  viithout  an 
excessive  burden  on  its  revenue.  For  In- 
strnce.  the  city  of  Raleigh,  N.C.,  with  a 
60-hour    workweek,    would    require    as 
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jxauix  B8  IS  years  to  make  the  XMcessaiy 
rednctloDs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Rccoao  ser- 
eral  tables  prepared  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina League  of  Municipalities.  The  first 


two  tables — exhibit  A-1  end  A-3 — dem- 
onstrate the  adverse  fiscal  Impact  of  ex- 
tending coverage  of  the  overtime  provi- 
sions to  firemen.  The  second  table— ex- 
hibit B — lists  the  average  workweek  of 
fuU-tlme  fire  personnel  In  towns  and 


cities  in  Ncuth  Carolina  with  a  popula- 
tion over  2j000. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  i»toted  In  the  Rccosa. 
as  follows: 


CXRtnTA-l 
FU£  POtSONMEL  PArROU  AND  WORK  HOURS,  SAMPLE  OF  ClTtCS  OVER  14.000  FOPULATKM,  JAN.  1  ,1973-N0«TH  CASOUNA 
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EXHIBIT  A-2 
AOOmOIIAL  MMtlAL  PAYMU  AT  TIME  AMO  A  HALF  (HOUB  fOI  21  OATS)  >  BASED  ON  JAIL  1. 1973,  AMMAL  PAYnU-NOtTM  CAMUMA 
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EXHIBIT  B 
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TOWNS  OVU  2jm  POPUUTION.  JAN,  1.  l97J-NOnM 
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Mr.  HKTMB.  Mr.  President,  according 
to  taiformatloB  provided  bgr  the  National 
Leo«ue  of  Ctttes,  the  overtime  prorlshm 


for  the  first  year  would  cost  Ln  Angiries 
$30  mlUion;  Detroit  $15  mUUon;  Chi- 
cago $7  million;  Salt  lAke  City  $1.1 
million;  Miim^apniu  $1.5  mOUon:  Cor- 
pus CfaiisU  $820,000;  Houston  $4.6  mil- 
lion; St.  Paul  $1  mllUon;  and  it  woukl 
cost  the  11  largest  cities  in  the  State 
of  Washington  an  additional  46  pncent 
of  thf^  present  vending  lerelo. 

Should  this  provlsian  become  law.  it 
would  place  many  ot  our  cities  In  an  un- 
tenable poeltlon.  We  would  In  effect  be 
asking  our  ^tiee  to  pajr  the  artdltlnneil 
costs  out  of  eidsting  fuoda.  to  raiae  tsoBea. 
or  use  their  remine  sharing  funds  to  pay 
tor  theae  bask  ektiaea  Benrtoes,  which 
would  substantially  negate  the  advan- 
tage of  that  mogram. 

Tliere  is  no  quectlon  that  our  firemen 
and  policemen  deserve  equitable  com- 
P««.— H««  If  tills  amendnient  were  ac- 
cepted, it  woi3ld  not  alter  ttie  r^nlar 
minimum  wage  for  these  IndtviilualB.  B 
would  simply  exempt  ttiem  f  ram  the 
coverage  of  the  so-called  overtime  re- 
qotremenfeB  of  the  act.  We  mnBt  be  prac- 
tical in  our  am>roach.  To  Impoae  un- 
realistic wage  standards  on  our  munici- 
inJiUes  hi  this  regard  would  be  an  injus- 
tice to  the  nuiMftnn  of  Amerlcouis  who 
depend  on  them  for  basic  and  ementlal 
services.  Such  action  woidd.  in  my  view, 
retard  the  effectiveness  of  tiie  lerd  of 
government  (dosest  to  the  peoide. 

Tlie  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  North 
CaroUna  Oounefl  of  Fire  Sendee  Asso- 
ciations has  advised  me  that  he  opposes 
the  IndtBlon  of  firemen  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  so-called  overtime  provision 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  He  be- 
lieres  that  to  do  so  would  disrupt  the 
economic  pattern  of  most  fnlltime  fire- 
men. Tills  is  true  because  It  is  beUeved 
that  most  mimldpallttes  would  take  the 
position  that  they  could  not  afford  to 


allow  firemen  to  work  ovotime  at  the 
rate  of  one  and  one-half  times  their  base 
rate.  Many  mimlp'iw'^"'^  currently  do 
allow  such  emploiyees  to  work  longer 
than  40  hours  per  week  at  the  regular 
rate. 

Therefore,  to  Include  firemen  In  this 
provision  would  have  the  practical  effect 
of  reducing  their  Income.  I  suggest  that 
this  same  consideration  Is  equally  aj>- 
pUcahle  to  other  areas  of  the  coimtzy. 

Mr.  President,  I  resenre  the  remalndw 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVns.  Mr.  President.  I  yidd  my- 
sOt  as  much  time  as  I  may  need  in 
(yporition. 

The  question  Is  whether  any  orertime 
porovlsion  whatever  diaU  be  made  for 
these  particular  employees— that  is.  fire- 
fighters and  security  forces. 

Our  iMsitian.  Mr.  Preaident.  is.  indeed, 
expressed  in  the  bill's  provisions  for 
ph^^y  in  an  overtime  standard.  Tliafc 
standard  begins  with  a  48-h<nir  week  and 
gradually,  over  a  5-year  period,  goes 
down  to  the  40-hour  standard.  The 
standard  of  the  40-hour  week,  and  later 
the  40-hour  week  Is  applicable  over  the 
average  of  4  weeks.  The  avnaging  pro- 
visian  remains  and  continues,  Even  wbea 
we  get  to  a  40-hour  week  it  still  remahas 
a  28-diV  average. 

The  point  is  that  this  Is  not  a  matta- of 
flrefi^ters  or  security  employees  not 
being  available  for  the  various  kinds  of 
duties  which  the  public  Interest  requires. 
It  is  a  matter  of  whether  they  are  being 
paid  for  It  They  are  workers  like  any 
other  workers  and  are  being  covered 
under  the  T&ir  Labor  Standards  Act  and. 
therefore,  theoretically  at  least,  should 
be  entiUed  to  overtime  pay  under  the 
law  like  any  other  worker.  Tndeed,  the 
wbde  tendency  has  been  to  extend  gen- 
eral worker  status  to  these  employees 
on  a  continuing  basis. 
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We  realize  that,  as  this  area  ha  t  not 
been  subject  to  the  Pair  Labor  Stan  lards 
Act,  some  time  to  conform  has  to  I  e  in- 
troduced, and  we  realize  also  tha  .  the 
particular  employees  have  not  gottc  i  the 
same  benefits  as  the  rank  and  f  ie  of 
employees  outside  of  these  parti  lular 
services.  So  we  provided  a  phase -t  pe- 
riod, with  4-years  for  adjustment,  and 
we  have  permitted  the  averaging  o  the 
40-hour  weeic  over  4  weelcs  continu  lusly 
on  a  permanent  basis.  In  additloi .  we 
lock  in  a  matter  which  is  referred  o  in 
the  committee  report  on  page  25 — tl]  it  is. 
a  provision  dealing  with  sleeping  and 
eating  periods  which  is  part  of  the  rules 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  for  thorn  who 
work  24-hour  shifts,  like  a  great  i  lany 
of  the  firefighters. 

Therefore,  the  need  to  exempt  I  ours 
for  sleeping,  and  the  hours  for  e  leal- 
tlmes  has  been  recognized  by  reguli  ,tlon 
and  the  conmiittee  Intends  that  this  reg- 
ulation be  applicable  under  our  pi  rtic- 
ular  statute,  if  this  becomes  law.  1  here 
has  been  allowed  by  regulation  tl  e  8- 
hotir  sleeping  and  eating  period.  The 
whole  8-hour  time  is  not  charged,  ti  lere- 
fore.  in  any  overtime  calculation,  u  iless 
the  period  for  sleep  is  luider  5  hou  v  In 
that  particular  day. 

Now  that  will  make  for  a  cona  der- 
able  financial  saving  in  respect  ol  the 
units  which  have  24-hour  duty  for  n  ads 
municipalities. 

The  fundamental  point  Is  this,  tha  ;  we 
recognize  that  policemen  and  fire  nen 
are  workers,  just  like  other  workers  We 
do  allow  a  time  for  phasing  In  ant  we 
recognize  the  different  nature  of  tieir 
employment  in  terms  of  the  avers  (Ing 
provision,  so  there  Is  no  reason,  in  t  rms 
of  compensation,  why  they  should  not 
get  overtime  pay  for  extra  work  mt- 
slde  of  the  normal  hours.  This  am*  nd- 
ment  would  propose  to  do  that,  rhe 
point  I  wish  to  emphasize  here  is  hat 
we  are  not  passing  on  the  econom  '  of 
the  localities.  Indeed  many  local  ties 
may  claim  that  they  are  being  hurt  na- 
terlally  and  financially  by  coverage  of 
any  of  their  employees  under  the  n  ini- 
mum  wage  but  we  are  looking  noi  to 
Justice  to  the  hidlvldual  firefighter  c  ■  to 
the  security  employee.  We  say  that  us- 
tlce  requires  they  shall  be  given  c  im- 
paraUe  treatment  to  that  of  other  w  rk- 
ers.  If  we  are  going  to  do  that,  we  sli  iply 
have  to  recognize  the  overtime  elen  ent 
as  also  an  element  of  this  kind  of  tr  sat- 
ment,  too. 

For  all  those  reasons,  Mr.  Presld  mt, 
we  oppose  the  amendment  and  hope  tiat 
It  will  tejxjMte^^ 

Mr.  "KELMa.  MK  President.  I  k  tow 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  ]  few 
York  Is  perfectly  sincere  in  his  obsei  na- 
tions, but  I  would  say  to  him  that  ta  5  Is 
thrusting  on  the  firemen  of  this  coui  try 
something  that  they  do  not  want.  ]  '.  is 
not  justice,  or  whatever  we  wish  to  izU 
it.  They  like  the  system  they  have  t  ow. 
It  is  compatible  with  municipal  flnan  !es. 
In  every  way  it  should  be  left  alone. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas    ind 
nays  on  my  amendment. 
There  was  not  a  sufficient  second. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  in  t  lat 
cose.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quor  im. 
The     PRB8IDINO     OF71CER     (  dr. 
HacHEs) .  On  whoee  time? 


Mr.  HELMS.  On  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  to  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  seeks  to  exclude  firefighters 
from  the  overtime  coverage  of  the  act.  Its 
proponents  have  argued  that  the  unique 
24-hour  shift  schedule,  worked  by  fire- 
men makes  it  impossible  and  unfeasible 
to  Include  them  within  its  overtime  cov- 
erage. 

The  committee  was  cognizant  of  the 
specific  problems  firemen  face  when  it 
chose  to  Include  them  under  the  act's 
overtime  coverage. 

The  bill,  therefore,  includes  a  special 
overtime  standard  for  law  enforcement 
and  fire  protection  emrloyees. 

f\>r  such  workers,  if  there  is  an  agree- 
ment, or  understanding  between  the  em- 
ployer and  Its  employees,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  standard  work  period  of  28 
days  instead  of  the  basic  standard  of  a 
7-day  week  for  purposes  of  determining 
overtime  comi}ensation. 

Time  suid  one-half  the  regular  rate  of 
pay  would  be  required  for  all  hours  over 
192  in  the  28-day  period  the  first  year; 
over  184  during  the  second  year;  over 
176  In  the  third  year;  over  168  in  the 
fourth  year;  and  over  160  In  the  fifth 
yeir  and  thereafter. 

This  phasing  in  of  overtime  coverage 
Is  consistent  with  the  way  Congress  has 
handled  new  overtime  coverage  in  the 
past 

The  committee  also  examined  the 
problems  posed  by  the  24rhour  shift. 

The  matter  of  hours  worked  dxirlng 
such  shifts  has,  we  believe,  been  satis- 
factorily treated  by  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor, file  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  permit  up  to  8  hours  of  sleep- 
time  and  mealtime  allowances  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  calculating  actual  "hours 
worked." 

The  committee  believes  that  these  rtg- 
ulatlona  adequately  allow  for  the  unique 
work  schedules  of  firefighters  while  pro- 
viding for  those  who  daily  protect  our 
lives  the  basic  protections  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  We  believe  that 
these  employees  are  entitled  to  the  same 
protection  of  the  act  as  we  are  affording 
all  other  State  and  local  government  em- 
ployees. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Preddcnt,  I  strongly 
support  the  efforts  of  Senator  Hxlms  in 
moving  to  delete  the  bill's  provisions  re- 
lating to  overtime  pay  for  policemen  and 
firemen.  Besides  the  questionabls  con- 
stitutionality of  this  provision  and  the 
arguments  that  apply  to  the  entire  bill 
that  are  equally  as  relevant  to  this  pro- 
vision. I  feel  there  is  an  additional  com- 
pelling reason  to  delete  this  section. 

Just  to  give  my  colleagues  an  example. 
I  have  been  informed  by  city  ofllclals 
in  Dallas  that  this  extension  of  overtime 
coverage  for  firemen  will  cost  that  city 
$6  million  in  its  first  year. 

Ifr.  President,  the  city  of  Dallas  re- 


ceives approximately  $13  million  in  reve- 
nue-sharing funds.  It  is  Just  a  little 
ridiculous  to  face  city  governments  to  ad- 
just their  local  budgets  to  the  Pair  La- 
bor Standard  Act  at  a  time  when  we  are 
supposedly  for  the  first  time  offering  to 
these  cities  Federal  funds  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  allows  them  to  set  their  own 
priorities. 

I  have  been  convinced  that  the  bill's 
provision  will  prove  detrimental  to  the 
policemen  and  firemen  that  our  cities 
and  their  citizens  so  heavily  depend. 
Rather  it  will  hamstring  the  effective- 
ness of  the  police  force  and  firemen, 
forcing  them  to  reconsider  any  part-time 
work  they  may  have  and  forcing  the 
cities  to  perhaps  layoff  some  of  these 
workers — which  would  be  disastrous  to 
mu-dties. 

/  Mr.  President.  1  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  that  many  firefighters  in  Califor- 
nia are  concerned  that  the  public  safety 
employees'  overtime  provisions  of  8. 
2747,  the  minimum  wage  bill,  may 
threaten  the  present  system  in  many 
California  commimlties  of  working  24- 
hour  tours  of  duty. 

I  have  received  many  letters  and  calls 
from  firefighters  expressing  their  views 
that  they  do  not  want  to  see  the  present 
system  changed. 

I  want  to  assure  the  firefighters  of 
California  that  the  public  safety  em- 
ployees* overtime  provisions  will  not  man- 
date an  end  to  the  present  system  of 
working  24-hour  tours  of  duty.  The  bill 
leaves  that  issue  as  a  matter  of  negotia- 
tion between  the  firefighters  and  their 
employers. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  carefully  prepared  the  overtime 
provisions  for  public  safety  workers  to 
make  it  possible  for  employers  and  pub- 
lic safety  employees  to  agree  to  a  stand- 
ard work  period  of  28  days  instead  of  the 
basic  standard  7-day  week  for  purposes 
of  determining  overtime  compensation. 

It  is  Important  to  understand  that 
shifting  to  a  28-day  work  period  for  com- 
puting overtime  produces  different  re- 
siilts  than  using  the  7-day.  40-hour  work 
week,  for  computing  overtime. 

The  committee  has  made  clear  that 
the  present  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  with  respect  to  24-hour 
work  shifts  are  to  be  followed.  These 
regulations  provide  that  the  employer 
and  the  employee  may  agree  to  exclude 
bona  fide  sleeping  periods — up  to  8 
hours — and  bona  fide  meal  periods  from 
computing  the  number  of  hours  worked 
for  piuposes  of  overtime  compensation. 

The  bill  would  provide  a  time  and  a 
hsilf  rate  for  hours  in  excess  of  160  in  a 
28-day  period  instead  of  hours  worked 
in  excess  of  40  hours  in  the  normal  week. 

The  160-hour  provision,  however,  does 
not  become  applicable  immediately. 
Rather,  the  bill  starts  the  overtime  com- 
pensation running  at  192  hours  the  first 
year,  184  hours  the  second  year.  176 
hours  the  third  year,  168  hours  the 
the  fourth  year,  and  then  beginning  the 
fifth  year.  160  hours. 

Under  the  committee  bin,  a  flrefli^ter 
who  presently  works  a  66-hour  week  on 
24-hour  shifts  will  be  able  to  negotiate 
an  agreement  to  have  overtime  com- 
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pensation  computed  on  a  28-day  work 
period  basis.  He  will  work  240  hours  dur- 
ing the  28-day  period,  but  80  hours  of 
rest  period  time  can  be  excluded  from 
the  total  nimiber  of  hours  worked.  As  a 
resiilt,  he  will  not  have  worked  in  excess 
of  160  hours  within  the  28-day  period. 

Another  way  to  see  how  the  committee 
bill  preserves  the  24-hour  tour  of  duty 
for  flrefilghters  is  to  coimt  the  number 
of  24-hour  shifts  a  firefighter  works  dur- 
ing a  28-day  period  before  he  draws 
overtime  compensation. 

During  the  first  year,  the  firefighter 
works  12  shifts  without  overtime  com- 
pensation, 11  M{  the  second  year,  11  the 
third  year,  lOV^  the  fourth  year,  and  10 
the  fifth  year  and  thereafter. 

If  the  firefighter's  rest  Is  interrupted 
by  fire  calls  so  that  he  cannot  get  5 
hours  of  uninterrupted  rest,  he  must  be 
paid  overtime  for  those  hours  worked. 
I  believe  this  to  be  fair. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
relevant  pages  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on 
8.  2747  be  included  in  the  Rzcord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
KXCEBPTS   Fkom    Sknats    Rkpoet   93-690   To 
ACCOKPAN T  8.  2747 
STATX  AITD  LOCAL 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  to  cover 
employees  of  State  and  local  governmenta. 
The  Committee  Intends  that  government 
apply  to  Itself  the  same  standards  It  ap- 
plies to  private  employers.  This  principle  was 
manifested  In  1972  when  the  Senate  over- 
whelmingly voted  to  apply  Federal  equal 
employment  opportunity  standards  to  public 
sector  employers.  Equity  demands  that  a 
worker  should  not  be  asked  to  work  for 
submlnlmum  wages  In  order  to  subsidize 
his  employer,  whether  that  employer  is  en- 
gaged In  private  business  or  In  government 
business.  The  Senate  has  also  applied  wage 
ceUtngs  to  the  wages  paid  public  employees. 
The  Conunittee  sees  no  reason,  therefore, 
why  these  employees  should  not  be  protected 
by  the  wage  floor  provided  by  the  FLSA. 

The  Committee  believes  that  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  activities  of  public  sector 
employer*  affect  interstate  commerce  and 
therefore  that  the  Congreaa  may  regtilate 
them  pursuant  to  its  power  to  regulate  inter- 
state commerce.  Without  question,  the  activi- 
ties of  government  at  aU  levels  affect  com- 
merce. Oovernments  pxuchaaed  goods  and 
services  on  the  open  market,  they  collect 
taxes  and  spend  money  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses. In  addition,  the  salaries  they  pay  their 
employees  have  an  impact  both  on  local  econ- 
omies and  on  the  ecoaomy  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  The  CXunmittee  finds  that  the  volums 
of  wages  paid  to  government  employees  and 
the  activities  and  magnitude  of  aU  levels  of 
government  have  an  effect  on  commerce  as 
weU. 

The  Committee  anticipates  that  the  finan- 
cial Impact  on  local  government  units  will  be 
minimal. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  supplied  the 
Committee  with  figures  on  Impact  of  mini- 
mum wage  coverage  on  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments. They  Indicate  that  the  cost  of  in- 
creasing state  and  local  employees  covered  In 
loee  and  those  covered  in  this  bill  to  ti.80 
per  hour  wlU  oe  .3%  of  the  annual  wage  blU 
or  S128,000.000.  The  fcdlowlng  year,  there 
wiu  be  a  J6%  Increase  in  the  annual  wage  blU 
or  S16a.000,000. 

The  Committee  has  also  mads  an  effort  to 
mtnlmlae  any  adverse  effects  of  overtime  rs- 
qulrsments  by  providing  for  a  phase-In  of 
those  pubUe  employeee  who  are  most  fre- 
qusnUy  required  to  work  more  than  forty 


hours  per  week,  the  public  safety  and  fire 
fighting  employees. 

The  bill  includes  a  ^>ecial  overtime  stand- 
ard for  law  enforcement  and  fire  protection 
employees  Including  security  personnel  In 
correctional  Institutions.  For  such  workers, 
if  there  is  an  agreement  or  understanding 
with  their  employers  the  bUl  provides  for  a 
standard  work  period  of  28  days  instead  of 
the  basic  standard  of  a  7-day  week  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  overtime  compensation. 
Time  and  one-half  the  regular  rate  of  pay  is 
required  for  all  hours  over  192  in  the  28-diy 
period  during  the  first  year;  over  184.  during 
the  second  year;  over  176.  during  the  third 
year;  over  168.  during  the  fourth  year;  and 
over  160  hours  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
year  and  thereafter. 

The  question  of  treatment  of  employees 
who  work  24  hour  shifts  was  raised  in  the 
Committee.  The  matter  of  hours  worked  for 
such  employees  has  been  treated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  for  many  years  with  respect 
to  24  hour  shift  operations  of  nonpublic 
workers  such  as  telephone  and  power  com- 
pany employees  and  watchmen.  These  regu- 
lations stats  the  following: 

XNTEKPRETATTVE    BTTLUrnM    OM    BOtTBS    WOKKED 

Sleeping   time  and  certain  other  actitjitiea 
Section  785.22.  Dctt  or  24  Houbs  or  More. 

(a)  GsiTOtAL. — Where  an  employee  ic  re- 
quired to  be  on  duty  for  24  hours  or  more, 
the  employer  and  the  employee  may  agree  to 
exclude  bona  fide  meal  periods  and  a  bona 
fide  regularly  scheduled  sleeping  period  of 
not  more  than  8  hours  worked,  provided 
adequate  sleeping  faculties  are  furnished 
by  the  employer  and  the  employee  can  usu- 
ally enjoy  an  uninterrupted  night's  sleep. 
If  sleeping  period  Is  of  more  than  8  hours, 
only  8  hours  wiU  be  credited.  Where  no  ex- 
pressed or  implied  agreement  to  the  contrary 
is  present,  the  8  hours  of  sleeping  time  and 
lunch  periods  constitute  hours  worked.  (Ar. 
mour  V.  Wantock.  323  U.S.  123  (1944):  Skid- 
more  V.  Swift.  323  U.S.  134  (1944):  General 
Electric  Co.  v.  Porter.  208  F.  2d.  805  (C.A.  9, 
1953),  cert,  denied.  347  VS.  951,  975  (1954); 
Botoera  v.  Remington  Rand,  64  F.  Supp.  620 
(S.D.  ni.  1946).  aff'd  159  F.  2d  114  (C-A.  7. 
1946).  cert,  denied  330  UJS.  843  (1947):  BeU 
V.  Porter,  169  F.  2d  117  (C.A.  7,  1946).  cert, 
denied  330  VS.  813  (1947);  Bridgeman  v. 
Ford,  Bacon  A  Davis,  161  F.  2d  962  (C.A.  8, 
1947);  Rokey  v.  Day  A  Zimmerman,  157  F. 
2d  736  (C.A.  8,  1946);  McLaughlin  v.  Todd  A 
Brown,  Inc.,  7  VIM.  Cases  1014;  15  Labor 
Cases  para.  64.  606  (NX>.  Ind.  1948) :  Camp- 
beU  V.  Jone$  A  Laugltn,  70  F.  Supp.  996 
(WX>.  Pa.  1947). 

(b)  tmtxtwTtottB  or  st.KSp. — If  the  sleep- 
ing period  is  interrupted  by  a  call  to  duty, 
the  Interruption  must  be  counted  as  hours 
worked.  If  the  period  is  Interrupted  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  employee  caxmot  get  a 
reasonable  night's  sleep,  the  entire  period 
must  t>e  counted.  For  enforcement  purposes, 
the  Divisions  have  adopted  the  rule  that 
if  the  employee  cannot  get  at  least  5  hours' 
sleep  during  the  schsduled  period  the  entire 
time  is  working  time.  (See  Kristice  v.  Federal 
Cartridge  Corp.,  66  F.  Supp.  55  (D.  Minn. 
1946).) 

The  Committee  Intends  this  regulation  to 
be  appUcable  to  the  numerous  local  tlre- 
flghtlng  units  which  work  24  hour  shifts.  It 
Is  the  Committees'  expectation  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  will  exclude  from  "hours 
worked"  calculations,  those  regularly  sched- 
uled bona  fide  meal  periods  and  sleeping  pe- 
riods of  not  more  than  eight  hours  which 
either  the  employer  and  employee  expressly 
agree  are  regularly  sche<>uled  meal  and  sleep 
periods,  or,  where  no  such  sxpress  agreement 
exists,  which  can  be  asstuned  to  bs  Implic- 
itly agreed  upon  by  the  employer  and  em- 
ployee on  the  basis  of  the  existence  over  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  of  regularly  schsd- 
uled meal  and  sleeping  periods. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senator  Helms'  amendment. 
I  have  heard  from  a  number  of  cities  in 
my  State.  They  all  oppose  the  provision 
in  the  committee  bill  and  would  support 
the  amendment. 

As  an  example  of  this  problem.  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  the  very  informa- 
tive letter  from  Mr.  Linrothe,  director  of 
the  city  of  Avu-ora,  in  my  home  county.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  this  problem  will  be 
alleviated  by  adoption  of  Senator  Hxlks' 
amendment,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  in  the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Febsttast  26.  1974. 
Hon.  Petes  H.  Dominick, 
VS.    Senate,    Old    Senate    Office    Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Seitatos  DOMxmcK :  We  would  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  of  expressing  some  ot 
our  thoughts  on  the  proposed  legislation  ex- 
tending fair  labor  standards  to  Hre  and  police 
personnel. 

In  particular,  we  oppose  reduction  of  the 
firemen's  noma&l  work  week  to  48  hours,  with 
further  scheduled  reductions  of  two  hours 
each  year  over  the  next  tour  years  to  bring 
their  work  week  eventually  down  to  40  hours. 
This  would  represent  a  decrease  In  hours  of 
an  Unmedlate  14  percent,  and  eventually  al- 
most 30  p>ercent  from  Aurora's  present  56 
hoiir  week. 

If  overtime  is  paid  beyond  48  hours  and  our 
56  hour  work  week  is  retained,  gross  pay 
would  Increase  25  percent  InltLally.  When 
the  normal  work  week  settles  at  40.  overtime 
would  cause  gross  pay  to  Increase  a  prohibi- 
tive 60  percent  IT  we  stayed  with  a  56  hour 
week.  If  additional  personnel  were  to  be  hired 
in  order  to  maintain  present  manning  levels 
at  straight  time  pay,  a  30  percent  increase  in 
manpower  would  be  required  for  the  40  hour 
work  week.  This  would  cost  the  City  of  Au- 
rora close  to  8500,000  with  no  tangible  in- 
crease In  the  present  level  oi  fire  prevention 
and  protection  service. 

AU  these  effects  would  be  Inflatloniiry  and 
would  Increase  competition  for  scarce  mu- 
nicipal revenues  during  a  period  of  economic 
slowdown.  Although  a  national  fire  fighting 
union  is  reputedly  backing  the  reduction  in 
the  WOTk  week  for  fire  personnel,  most  fire- 
men In  the  Metro  Denver  area  do  not  favor 
this  change.  Denver  firemen,  for  example,  are 
attempting  to  persuade  their  city  to  restore 
the  56  hour  week  abandoned  January  1974 
for  a  48  hour  schedule  In  the  anticipation  of 
passage  of  this  legislation  next  year.  Seduc- 
tion of  the  fire  service  work  week  to  40  hours 
Inevitably  means  abandcwunent  of  the  24  hour 
shift  and  its  valued  practice  of  consecutive 
days  off. 

This,  like  all  other  legislation  affecting  the 
local  budget,  requires  a  provision  for  the  ef- 
fective date  to  be  postponed  at  least  two  years 
In  order  to  effectively  Incorporate  It  into 
local  government  budgets. 
Sincerely, 

B.  N.  LnrsOTHX, 

Director. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

ITie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HTCTiMB.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  one-half  minute  to  say  that  I 
think  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
WnxuKs)  wishes  to  be  heard  on  this 
matter.  I.  therefore,  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  on  my  time. 
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adc 


The  PRE8IDZNO  OFFICER.  Ilae  (ferk 
win  can  the  roIL 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleilc 
proceeded  to  can  the  ran. 

Mr.   JAVITS.   Mr.   President.  I 
tmanluious  consent  that  the  order  f  oqthe 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILUABCS.  Mr.  President,  I  ^d 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRBSnXNO  OFFICER.  AUdme 
has  been  jrleMed  back.  The  Questlui  i 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  On 
question  ttie  yeas  and  nays  hare  tfeen 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  win  caD  the    eU. 

The  second  assistant  legtslattfv  e|erk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  I  annoifice 
that  the  Senator  from  Mlchtgan 
Hait)   and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  SmzMCTOif )  are  necessarily  aba  at. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  announce  t  lat 
the  Senator  from  Kentoeky  <Mr.  Coc  k)  . 
the  Soiator  from  Arlaona  (Mr.  Oc  ld- 
WATKB) ,  and  the  Senator  from  MMdi  lan 
(Mr.  GBnmi)  are  necessarily  absent 

I  further  announce  thai.  If  present  i  nd 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (|fr. 
Cotmi  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Bfr.  Wccxn)  Is  fib- 
sent  due  to  death  In  the  family. 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas 
nays  CS,  as  foDows: 

[He.  a  l«c.] 


is 
the 
his 


». 


Dol»       ^ 
Dcmiulca 


Wcllmoii 
Bennett 
Btden 
Brock 


Oumcy 
Banam 
Rartke 


CuxtU 


Abouraak 
Aiken 
Allen 
Bayk 


Hnuk» 


Wunn 

Both 

•ooU. 

wnusmLi 
rut, 

TtmnBond 
TumwL 


Montana 
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Gravel 

Haaken 
Ratbavay  ICuAle 

HoUiiica  iVelaon 

~      ^        ■        Paekwootf 


BucUay  laauya 

Bwrdlck  Jackaan 

Bjntl,  Javna 

Rany  P.,  yr.    Johnaton 
Byrd.nab«r«0. 


Cburch 

Claik 

Cranston 


Fons 
Punnlglit 


C!ook 
Ooldwatar 


MotiWrnhanm 


Tuanay 

WUUama 

Toung 

NOT  VOTINO— « 

Symington 
Welcker 

amendment  was 


Bart 


So  Mr. 

Jected.     

Mr.  JAVrra  Mr.  President,  I  move 
reeockslder  tta*  vote  by  which  the  amei|d- 
ment  was  rcslected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  m^ve 
to  lay  (hat  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
agreed  jo. 

The  PKESipiNO  OntCER.  The  9n 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 


going  to  offer  an  amendment  that  would 

strike  the  provisions 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  tlmef 

Mr.  BUCKLE7.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
call  up  an  amendment  and  then  iratt  on 

that  time; 

The  PRKBIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  state  the  amendment. 

The  second  assistant  leglslattye  clei^ 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  suspended. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Th9  amendment  (No.  M7)  Is  as 
foUowa: 

On  page  9.  bcglnnlBg  wKh  »ne  14,  strike 
ont  through  line  90  on  page  9. 

Ob  page  9.  line  12,  strike  out  "See.  6."  and 
Insert  la  Itou  thereof  "-Sec.  S.". 

On  page  16.  line  7.  strike  out  "Sec.  7."  and 
Insert  In  lien  thereof  "Sec.  «.". 

On  page  17.  Une  SO.  strike  out  "Sec.  8."  and 
Insert  la  Ilea  tberaof  -9»e.  7.". 

On  page  18.  Une  8.  strUe  out  "Sec.  9."  and 
Insert  In  lieu  tbereof  "Sac.  8.". 

On  page  30.  line  8.  strike  out  "Sao.  18l"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec  9.". 

On  page  21,  Una  8.  strike  out  "Sec  IL"  aad 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec  10.". 

On  page  21.  line  33.  atrike  out  "Sea  18." 
and  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "See.  11.". 

On  page  22.  line  11,  atriJce  out  "See.  U." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec  13.". 

On  page  24.  line  S.  strike  out  "Sec.  14."  aod 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec  13.". 

On  page  24.  line  BO.  strike  out  "Sec  IS." 
and  inaert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec  14.". 

On  page  35,  line  10,  atrtwe  out  "Sec  M." 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  18.". 

On  pecs  a*.  Une  18.  etrike  oat  "Sec  IT." 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  ttMreoT  "See.  18.". 

On  page  88,  Une  11.  atrike  out  "Sec  IS." 
and  insert  In  Ueu  tltereof  "Sec  17.". 

On  page  87,  Una  9,  strike  out  "Sec  18." 
and  Insert  la  Ueu  tbsrsoC  "Sec  M.". 

On  p^e  38.  Une  8,  etrtke  out  "Sec  SOl" 
and  Inssrt  In  Ueu  U>enot  "Sec  I8.~. 

On  page  83,  line  M).  strike  out  "Ssc  81." 
and  insert  la  Ueu  thsseoC  'Sac.  20.". 

On  page  88.  Une  81.  strike  out  "Sec.  83." 
and  Insert  in  lieu  tkateof  "See.  81.". 

On  page  88,  Une  13,  strike  out  "Sec  88." 
and  ineert  In  lieu  thereoC  "Sec.  82.". 

On  page  Si,  line  10,  strike  out  "Sec.  34." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "See.  88.". 

On  page  48.  line  13.  etclke  ««t 
and  Ineert  m  Ueu'  tlMreof  "Sec  84.' 

On  pegs  48.  Una  8.  strike  out 
and  Inssrt  la  Ueu  tlieraof  "Sec.  88.". 

On  pags  48.  Une  4.  etrike  a«t  "Sec  87." 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  '«sc  88.". 

On  pacs  48.  Una  83.  strike  ani  rSec  88." 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thsrsof  "Sec  ST.". 

Cki  page  81.  Une  18.  strike  out  "Sec  88." 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  tiaereof  "Sec  38^". 

Mr.  BUCKLET.  Mr.  President,  I  wffl 
not  caU  xsp  the  amendment  for  a  vote. 
I  did  want  to  call  the  Senate's  atientkm 
to  one  situation  as  it  aflects  Puerto  Rlca 
My  amendiumt  wookl  strflse  those  pro- 
vteiona  which  would  bring  Puerto  Rico 
under  the  law  as  It  applies  to  tibe  main- 
land. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  concerned  over 
the  provisions  that  would  bring  Puerto 
Rico  within  the  «»i»«i»uipi  wage  law  thai 
is  anptteabla  to  the  mainland. 

<tee  raaaon  for  ay  eonoem  Is  that 
last  Oagfnber,  the  President  of  the 
united  States  and  the  Oovemor  of 
Puerto  Rico  created  an  Ad  Hbc  Adrisonr 
Group  (HI  Puerto  Rtco  pursuant  to  tb* 


1M7  plebiscite  confirming  Puerto  Rico's 
status  as  a  CommonweaUh.  Under  Its 
charter,  the  Advisory  Group  is  given  the 
charge  to  "Inquire  into  and  report  and 
reoofnmend  on  the  extent  to  which  statu- 
tory law*— of  tlie  United  States  should 
apply  in  Puai»  Rico."  Among  the  spe- 
cific items  on  the  agenda  for  the  Ad  Hoc 
Advisory  Groui>— of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber—is the  extoit  to  which  VA.  mini- 
mum wage  laws  should  be  made  appil- 
catole  to  the  Commonwealth.  The  posi- 
tion paper  presented  by  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
members  of  the  Advisory  Group  ecmtains 
the  following. 

The  nattve  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  econoaay, 
wblcn  dUlera  to  such  a  degree  from  that  of 
the  mainland,  calls  for  ad  hoc  treatoMBt  of 
the  dllBcult  pcoblems  raised  by  this  area. 
Further  studies  are  Indicated  to  identify 
altemattves  that  can  be  submitted  to  the 
Advisory  Group  for  Its  reoomaiendatl«ms.  The 
corerage  of  mlninram  ^va^  legtatatlon  In 
Puerto  Rico  should  be  Umlted  to  activities 
that  are  aetimUy  engaged  In  Interstate  coiR' 
meroe.  In  fixing  minimum  wagea  the  largeet 
measure  of  authority  should  be  vested  in 
Puerto  Rico.  Puerto  Rico  recognizes  Uux  un- 
fair competition  vltb  stateside  Industries  and 
labor  should  not  be  establlstted  ttarongtt  low 
wages  In  Puerto  RIoo.  The  authority  of  Puerto 
Rico  ofer  tabor  relatloBa  mattera  should  be 
as  ample  as  possible  within  the  framework  of 
the  Commonwealth  coooept. 

Por  the  benefit  of  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  are  not  famflhu*  wKh  the  basis  on 
which  CDnuncmwealth  status  Is  predi- 
cated and  within  which  the  Advisory 
Group  Is  charged  to  consider  the  appU- 
cabOlty  of  United  StatcB  luw.  it  to  defined 


A  wi«^<tninn  of  self-government  and  self- 
determination  within  the  framework  of  s 
cwmmon  defense,  a  common  market,  a  com- 
mon cunvncy,  and  the  indlssolnhle  link  ot 
the  United  States  citizenship. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  PresUent,  that  memherB 
of  the  committee  were  unaware  of  the 
spedflo  mandate  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Advisory 
Group  In  this  particular  area,  or  they 
might  have  deferred  the  incorporation 
of  Puerto  Rico  under  our  baste  minimum 
wage  law  until  such  thne  as  the  Advlaocy 
Gronp  oould  render  Its  report. 

My  second  reason  for  ooncem  over  the 
Indusion  of  the  Oonunonwealth  In  the 
legWatlon  now  under  debate.  Is  that  It 
could  have,  at  this  particular  time,  a  seri- 
ously adverse  impact  on  the  Puerto 
Riean  economy  and  employment. 

Puerto  Rleo  currently  faces  many 
problems  whk:h  the  Ukitted  States  has  al- 
ready gone  a  long  way  toward  soMng, 
or  whlc^  we  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  avoid.  Among  these  are  low  per  capita 
Income,  overpopulation,  few  natural  re- 
sources, and  low  educational  levels.  But 
by  far  the  largest  problem  for  Puerto 
Rleo  is  unempteyosent.  The  press  at  un- 
tililujiiiiiiit  rate  tn  Puerto  Rico  is  mare 
than  twiee  that  of  the  United  Stales. 

Puerto  Rico  relies  a  great  deal  on  out- 
side Investment  to  provide  Jobs.  Most  of 
the  firms  that  locate  in  Puerto  Rico  do  so 
because  of  Inezpeosive  labor,  and  they 
use  labor-intensive  production  methods. 
This  is  Just  what  Puerto  Rloo  needs,  m- 
duatilea  that  eone  In  and  employ  large 
irambers  of  people  are  the  best  way  for 
Puerto  Rtoo  to  hnprove  the  standard  of 
living  fbr  the  entire  island,  gradually  up- 
grading the  sknis  and  therefore  salaries 
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of  the  people.  Businesses  in  the  United 
States,  for  example,  do  not  automati- 
cally establish  plants  in  Puerto  Rico  if 
they  are  seeking  a  low- wage  location. 
Countries  like  Korea,  Taiwan,  Spain,  smd 
the  Dominican  Republic,  whose  wages 
make  Puerto  Rico's  look  high,  have  been 
creating  very  tough  competition  for 
Puerto  Rico  for  capital  investment.  A 
concrete  example  of  this  Is  that  between 
1969-71,  Puerto  Rico  lost  82  firms  and 
4,641  net  Jobs  in  the  textile  and  leather 
Industries  alone  to  foreign  competition. 

Minimum  wages  have  a  much  more 
significant  impact  on  Puerto  Rico  than 
they  do  on  the  mainland  United  States. 
On  the  mainland,  the  average  hourly 
earnings  in  manufacturing  is  $3.99,  or 
more  than  twice  the  current  minimum 
wage.  But  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  minimum 
wage  often  fonns  the  average  wage. 
Therefore,  increases  in  the  minimum 
wage  require  much  larger  increases  in 
the  total  wage  bill  in  Puerto  Rico  than 
they  do  in  the  United  States.  This  means 
that  any  effect  that  the  minimum  wage 
laws  have  in  the  United  States  would  be 
greatly  magnified  for  Puerto  Rico. 

Tl:e  minimum  wage  effect  that  will  be 
all  too  evident  if  S.  2747  is  enacted  un- 
altered in  its  treatment  of  Puerto  Rico 
is  unemployment.  Because  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  American  workers  receive  wages 
far  above  the  minimum  wage,  increases 
in  the  minimum  have  had  little  effect  on 
the  general  unemployment  rate.  But  in 
Puerto  Rico,  where  most  of  the  wages 
are  so  close  to  the  minimum,  a  25  per- 
cent increase  In  the  minimum  would 
mean  an  almost  25  percent  increase  in 
the  wage  bill  of  many  businesses,  if  im- 
employment  did  not  occur.  But  of  course, 
unemplosmaent  would  occur.  Unemploy- 
ment would  increase  not  only  from 
easily-observable  reductions  in  present 
work  forces  and  business  relocations  in 
different  countries.  Probably  the  most 
important  source  of  unemplosnnent 
would  be  from  the  businesses  that  de- 
cided not  to  locate  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
not  to  expand  their  operations  in  Puerto 
Rico  as  a  result  of  such  legislation.  This 
effect,  of  course,  would  be  difficult  to 
measure,  but  economists  agree  that  ap- 
plying the  UjS.  minimum  wage  to 
Puerto  Rico  would  speed  up  the  current 
trend  for  businesses  to  locate  In  other 
low-wage  countries  Instead  of  Puerto 
Rico.  This  Is  something  that  Puerto  Rico 
clearly  cannot  afford.  If  Puerto  Rico 
presently  had  little  unemplosrment,  and 
was  looking  to  Just  maintain  the  present 
rate  and  try  for  slightly  higher  wages, 
S.  2747  would  not  pose  such  serious  prob- 
lems for  Puerto  Rico. 

Puerto  Rico's  labor  situation  Is  clearly 
different  from  that  of  the  mainland 
United  States.  The  present  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  recognizes  that  difference, 
and  permits  Puerto  Rico  to  establish  its 
own  minimum  wages.  Puerto  Rico  pres- 
ently has  close  to  200  different  "Industry 
committees"  which  review  the  wages  set 
for  each  industry  and  decide  on  any 
changes  that  are  warranted.  Thus  the 
minimum  wage  for  each  industry  is  set 
specifically  for  it.  The  goal  of  the  com- 
mittees is  to  achieve  the  highest  possible 
wages  irtille  maintaining  employment 
and  the  health  of  the  industries  involved. 
These  committees,  which  are  manned  by 


three  representatives  from  each  of  labor, 
industry,  and  the  public  are  able  to  weigh 
the  unique  situation  in  each  industry 
and  then  determine  the  appropriate 
wages  to  be  set.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that,  first,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  could  set  minimum  wages  more 
sensitively  for  Puerto  Rico  than  these 
committees  are  able  to  do,  and.  second, 
that  the  Congress  has  a  greater  concern 
for  the  wage-employment  situation  in 
Puerto  Rico  than  the  Puerto  Ricans  do 
themselves. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  Mr. 
President,  I  would  urge  the  sponsors  to 
accept  my  amendment.  The  Ad  Hoc  Ad- 
visory Group  in  Puerto  Rico  is  studying 
the  whole  topic  of  the  applicability  of 
U.S.  minimum  wage  laws  within  the  con- 
text of  the  Commonwealth's  relationship. 
Let  us  accept  their  final  recommenda- 
tiom,.  In  the  meantime,  Puerto  Rico's 
own  minimum  wage  authority  will  con- 
tinue to  look  after  the  needs  of  Puerto 
Ricans. 

The  point  I  want  to  make,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  there  is  an  ongoing  process 
at  the  present  time  trying  to  reexamine 
various  facets  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  and  that  this 
is  one  of  the  areas,  the  area  of  the  min- 
imum wage,  which  Is  one  of  principal 
concern  to  our  Puerto  Rlcan  colleagues. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  wish  that 
action  in  this  matter  could  have  been 
deferred  until  the  ad  hoc  group  could 
have  made  a  final  determination  to  the 
Congress. 

I  realize,  however,  that  there  would  be 
no  point  in  taking  the  Senate's  time  in 
asking  for  a  vote  on  an  amendment  that 
would  surely  be  defeated.  However.  I  did 
want  to  have  the  Record  include  refer- 
ence to  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  send 
to  the  desk  two  amendments  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendments. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows  : 

On  page  8.  line  31,  beginning  with  the 
word  "unless"  strike  out  through  "wage"  on 
line  2.  page  9,  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
following:  "unless  all  available  economic  and 
documentary  evidence  In  the  record  estab- 
lishes that  the  industry,  or  a  predominant 
portion  thereof.  Is  unable  to  pay  that  wage." 

On  page  9,  line  6,  insert  after  the  end 
parenthesis  a  comma  and  the  foUowlng:  "re- 
mand for  further  findings  of  fact." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  considering  the  amendments 
en  bloc?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
Introduced  these  amendments  at  the  spe- 
cific request  of  Puerto  Rico's  Resident 
Commissioner,  Jaxmi  Bxnitkz.  He  is  con- 
cerned, as  I  am,  over  the  fact  that  the 
hearings  record  mi  this  legislation  offers 
no  basis  that  Justifies  the  evidentiary  re- 
quirements which  section  5(c)(1)  would 
Impose  on  industry  committees  which 
have  been  established  in  Puerto  Rico  to 


set  minimum  wage  levels  on  an  Indus- 
try-by-industry  basis. 

All  covered  industries  in  Puerto  Rico 
will  be  subject  to  immediate  12  or  15 
cents  hourly  Increases,  and  equivalent 
annual  increases  until  the  statutory  min- 
imum is  reached.  In  addition  all  covered 
Industries  will  continue  to  be  reviewed 
biennally  by  industry  committees  which 
are  instructed  under  section  8(b)  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to — 

Recommend  to  the  Secretary  the  highest 
minimum  wage  rates  for  the  Industry  which 
it  determines,  having  due  regard  to  economic 
and  competitive  conditions,  wlU  not  substan- 
tially curtaU  employment  in  the  Industry, 
and  wlU  not  give  any  Industry  In  Puerto  Rtco 
or  in  the  Virgin  Islands  a  competitive  ad- 
vantage over  any  Industry  in  the  United 
States  outside  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

As  the  record  of  wage  orders  recom- 
mended by  industry  committees  demon- 
strates that  the  committees  have,  on  the 
whole,  fulfilled  their  statutory  mission, 
I  see  no  Justification  for  including  section 
5(C)  (1)  among  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

The  coverage  in  section  5(c)  (1)  that  is 
particularly  inappropriate  to  the  exist- 
ing situation  in  the  Commonwealth 
reads: 

Unless  there  Is  substantial  documentary 
evidence,  including  pertinent  unabridged 
profit  and  loss  statements  and  balance  sheets 
for  a  representative  period  of  years  .  .  .  tn 
the  record. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  this  requires  a 
level  of  proof  that  too  few  Puerto  Rican 
employers  are  unable  to  provide. 

Consider  what  the  operative  effects  of 
section  5(c)  (1)  would  mean  in  agricul- 
ture where  most  small  farmers  do  not 
keep  adequate  financial  records.  Failure 
to  satisfy  the  evidentiary  standards 
would  leave  an  industry  committee  no 
alternative  but  to  recommend  a  wage 
order  applying  the  national  minimum. 
The  result  would  Inevitably  be  a  further 
decline  in  agricultural  employment,  at  a 
time  when  serious  efforts  are  being  un- 
dertaken to  save  agriculture,  unless  of 
course  the  Government  of  Puerto  Rico 
were  prepared  to  assume  the  cost  of 
vastly  expanding  its  subsidy  program  by 
paying  to  each  covered  agricultural  em- 
ployee the  difference  between  what  his 
employer  can  afford  to  pay  and  the  mini- 
mum wage.  The  same  analysis  applies  to 
all  covered  emplojrment  and  small  enter- 
prises where  either  poor  and  Inadequate 
financial  records  are  kept,  or  it  would  be 
next  to  impossible  for  many  dispersed 
and  small  employers  to  join  forces  and 
pr^are  the  kind  of  financial  statement 
which  is  required  tmder  the  proposed 
amendment  to  section  8(b) . 

The  language  of  the  bill,  if  unamend- 
ed, recognizes,  of  course,  that  to  have 
the  minimum  wage  rise  too  fast  could  in 
fact  create  unemployment  and  could  in 
fact  be  damaging  both  to  the  ec^ployees 
and  to  the  economy  of  Puerto  Rico. 

I  believe  therefore  that  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  allow  the  industry  commit- 
tees to  utilize  the  kind  of  evidence  they 
currmtly  use  in  determining  the  appro- 
priate minimum  wages. 

Accompanying  section  5(c)(1)  is  sec- 
tion 5(c)  (2)  which  expands  judicial  re- 
view over  Industry  Committee  reconi« 
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maided  wace  ordera  axxl  which.  eqifiUj 
with  section  5(c)(1).  should  be 
aldered.  Section  S(c)  (2)   would  anAnd 
section  10(2)  of  the  Fair  Labor  8^(id- 
ards  Act  bir  taosertlnc  the  (ollowlnc: 
eluding  provision  for  the  payment  oi 
appropriate  minimum  wage  rate) ". 
could  have  Che  effect  of  tranaf  erringlthe 
rateauklng  power  Xrom  the  indU89ial 
committees  to  the  cowt  of  appeals, 
pending  on  bow  the  aoape  and  InteniitT 
of  review  ate  »i'*Mffl?r  Implemented. 
Thus,  In  any  particular  case,  if 
court  were  to  cooclode  that  In  the  iec- 
ord  ot  the  Industry  Committee  prooi  sd- 
ings  there  was  an  absence  of  sofflc  snt 
"substantial  documentary  evidence.' 
would  then  be  duty  bound  to  issue 
"appropriate     mlntmum     wage     ra  e.' 
which  by  statutory  definition  would  be 
the  national  rate  if  no  further  evide  ice 
wen  received  by  the  court.  An  alten  a- 
tlve  would  be  for  the  court  to  hear  f  r- 
tber  evldenoe  on  which  to  deteimine    Iw 
"appropriate  minimum  wage  rate."  I  a- 
der  sCai  another  approach  K  oouM  ^b- 
stttnte  its  jodgment  for  that  of  the 
dustry  Ooaunlttee.  even  when  there  ^as 
a  suadency  oT  flnaneial  evMenoe.  If 
COOK  evaluated  the  sIgBlfleanoe  ot 
ervldenee  diflierenUy.  In  the  taltlal  peifod 
of  such  an  amendment,  one  could 
'  certainly  expect  an  Increase  In  ip- 

itly  of  tmcertai  ity 

wttli  regard  to  the  operative  meante] 
ttie  statutory  crtterla.  at  least  until 
court  clarified  the  criteria  and  hov 
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My  auMndment  in  fact  would  reqtAre 
simply  that  rather  than  bave  the  oo  irt 
Plaee  ttadf  In  the  poaMen  of  the 
Uj  OBmaKtec  and  ar^uUm  a 
wage  level,  the  matter  wouU  be  rcCerled 
back  to  the  msvnytlaie  eommtttee 
farther  action. 

I  would  hope  that  the  spoQsorB  of  tkis 
bin  would  aoeept  theae  propoeala.  i 
beiiew  that  it  waoM  staoplify  the 
hM«lmea  «i  adtfevbig  aa  eqitftable  lit 
plementayoaaf 

la  the  eontcst  at  naiHiiB  as  they 
laPaertoRica 

TIM 

WILLIAMB. 
S 

rli 
It.  let  me  aay  that  the  proil- 
skMM  that  deal  with  Pwrto  Rloo  te 
bfB  have  beea  WDtted  owt  over  the 

'  Peai4e  hantag  knowtedge  of  a&d 

hi  tUs  acoaomsr  ef  Poerto  Rk  9. 
Tht  torn  that  we  have  before  us,  I  kno  v, 
hM  Om  aoppert  of  the  Oovemor.  taOx  r. 
aad  aioet  of  aunagement  as  wen.  It  1;  is 
been  an  ezerdae  thai  has  been  long  a  td 
compMtated.  bat  It  does  reflect  broac  j 
a  consensus. 

Sow.  dealing  with  the  am»M»Mnt  c  '- 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  New  Yoi  c. 
suggested  by  the  Resident  CommlsBkofr, 
the  HanaraUe  Jumb  BsamBx.  The 
dent  CammlMioncr.  at  the  time  of 


oooteence  on  this  blU  last  y«M-,  was  t  »- 
vited  to  participate.  BUs  ai*ptwi«»M»e  wt^ 
regular;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  hto  atti 
ance.  I  think,  excaeded  that  of  many 
the  other  members  of  the  eonfereo  se 

comnnlti»«»-  H»  ha/t  mn  "flWU^llHj  tfO  t  \f 


press  his  viewpoints  repeatedly  within 
our  conference,  and  he  contributed  a 
great  deal  then. 

Now.  this  idea  of  *Untin»tAr>^  the  re- 
quirement under  the  bill  that  there  be 
substantial  documentary  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  Industry  committees  Is.  in  my 
Judgment.  mo6t  imwise.  We  have  seen, 
over  the  years,  what  has  come  up  from 
industry  committees  for  their  recommen- 
dations which  became  law  within  indi- 
vidual industries.  I  remember  the  one 
that  gave  me  the  first  shock  I  had  in- 
volved the  hand-sewn  glove  industry  in 
Puerto  Rico.  The  committee  there,  with- 
out a  requirement  tiiat  there  by  substan- 
tial documentary  evidence  to  support  the 
wage  they  arrived  at,  came  up  with  47 
cents  an  hour. 

That  was  the  flashing  light  that  made 
us  look  at  all  of  Jiiis.  and  out  of  it  we 
said  that  as  long^  It  is  part  of  the  pro- 
cedure to  have  these  industry  oommit- 
teea.  let  them  be  required  to  support  their 
conclusions  with  dociimented  evidence. 
In  view  of  what  I  thought  were  histori- 
cal abuses,  we  said  subBtftntliil  docu- 
mented evidence. 

For  these  reasons,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  entire  Puerto  Rlcaa  section 
of  coverage  has  been  worked  out  so  paina- 
takingly.  again  with  aU  interested  parties, 
it  is  my  feeling  that  this  particular  pro- 
vision is  so  Important  that  I  caoaot  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

The  PBBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BDCKIfY.  Mr.  PreBldeot.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require.  I 
would  only  say  tliat  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  see  here  an  exhibitloo  of  patriotism 
that  seems  to  be  quite  incoosistent  with 
the  eonoept  of  coanMnweattli.  if  it  does 
Indeed  aeaa  a  maximum  of  self-deter- 
mination and  a  maximum  of  self-govern- 
ment, consistent  with  the  criteria  of  a 
common  market,  common  defense,  oom- 
moa  cumaey,  aad  wumou  dtinmship. 
I  regret  that  the  committee  would  not 
wait  for  tlie  reooauacndattona  of  the  ad 
hoc  group,  but  I  do  brieve  that  we  ought 
to  assume  thai  the  Puerto  Bicans  aro  ma 
concerned  for  the  living  oondltlons  and 
wages  of  Puetio  Ricaae  as  the  Cat^xma 
of  the  United  ?tatM. 

Ifr.  Pnstdcnt.  I  am  ready  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  back  the  ro- 
malnder  of  nur  Ume. 

The  PBSBIDINO  OFFICBR.  All  re- 
maining tiaae  havtag  been  yielded  back, 
tlie  qaesUaa  is  oa  agxeetag  to  Ok  amend- 
BOBl  of  the  Senator  fnnn  New  Torlc. 

Hie  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  caU  up  my 
amendment  Ha.  MS.  and  ask  for  its  Im- 
modiaU  eanskieration. 

The  PRBBIDIMO  OFFICBt.  Tte 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legialarive  derk  praeeeded  to  read 
the  aoNDdmcnt. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Preaideni.  I  ask  unan- 
imous eonaeai  thai  farther  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  iHnprnand  with,  and 
thai  the  amendments  be  considered  en 

blOCL 

The  PfUESIDINO  OrPXCBL  Without 
obleetion.  ii  la  so  orderod.  The 
nuDta  will  be  owahkiwa  m  btoc 


Mr.  TsvT's  amendment  (!«<>.  MS)  Is  aa 
follows: 

Oa  p«8«  4«.  Iln*  10,  strtln  ttM  ««rd  "par*. 
gnplf*  azul  iDMrt  In  Usu  ttmnat  "paim. 
gnphs". 

Oa  p«g*  4B,  lias  SO.  atrtke  tto  sad  qaota* 
Uaa  taurks. 

On  pag*  40.  tnasrt  batwaen  Unas  30  aad  21 
tbe  foUowlng: 

"(3)  The  Bacretary  ot  Labor,  tbe  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  and  the  Council  of  ""'^"ftrnto 
ActTlaera  aliall  eacb  conduct  a  study  on  tt^j^t^ 
to  prerent  eurtaUment  of  emptoysaent  o{>- 
poritinttlM  among  manpower  groupe  which 
have  had  histotlcaUj  high  inddencea  oT  un- 
employnaent,  each  aa  dlaadrantagcd  mtnor- 
itlae.  youth,  elderly,  and  such  other  groupa 
tlM  Secretary  may  designate.  Such  studlae 
■hall  include  suggestions  under  the  broad 
authority  that  the  Secretary  of  Lahor  haa 
avaUable  under  section  14  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  and  shall  be  tranamRted  to 
the  Oongrses  at  two-year  Intervals  after  the 
eOecttre  date  of  these  amendments.'* 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment provides  that  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor, the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  sbaB  each 
conduct  studies  on  means  to  prevent  cur- 
tailment of  employment  opportunities  to 
disadvantaged  manpower  groups  which 
have  historically  high  inriripncfts  of  un- 
employment. 

One  of  the  concerns  that  we  have  is 
that  in  adopting  increments  In  the  inlnl- 
mum  wage,  we  may  wen  be  rftminAttog 
employment  Qpi>ortunItles  for  many  of 
our  citizens,  particularly  those  in  dis- 
advantaged employment  ratrgnrlcn  ■ 
yoatti.  veterans,  dderly  Individuals— are 
representative  of  manpower  categoiies 
that  may  be  adveraely  affected. 

Such  studies  would  Include  consider- 
ation of  the  broad  authority  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  has  under  section  14  of 
the  act  and  would  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  at  2-year  intervals  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  these  amendments. 

I  believe  such  a  nnntinMing  focus  on  the 
unemployment  and  training  problems 
faced  by  such  individuals  is  highly  de- 
sirable from  Federal  agencies  with  vary- 
ing jierBiwctlves  on  this  Important  prob- 
lem. 

For  example,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce would  be  eapecdafly  helpful  with 
regard  to  Incentives  to  create  more  em- 
ployment posmons  In  the  private  sector 
of  the  econemy.  The  CouncO  of  Kco- 
nomlc  Advisers  would  be  helpful  hi  pro- 
viding suggested  economic  pdlicy  alter- 
natives for  the  creation  of  a/irfitir»»«ti 
employment  opportunltlea. 

A  particular  problem,  although  by  no 
means  the  side  one  this  ami>nrfm»^rt  is 
directed  at  is  the  towering  rate  of  youth 
unemployment.  This  has  been  a  contia- 
ulng  problem  over  the  last  5  to  10  yean 
with  very  little  siibstantive  action  in  the 
(Xmgress,  or  executive  branch.  The  un- 
employment rate  as  of  January  1974.  for 
Caucasians  18  and  17  years  of  age  was 
18.8  percent  and  for  noncaucasians  18 
and  IT  years  of  age.  the  rate  was  a  tow- 
ering 88.9  percent. 

These  figures  and  eimftM-  ones  for 
other  dlsa:lvantaged  manpower  groups 
sfanply  are  not  acceptable.  Continuing 
reappraisal  is  vital  in  this  area — the 
esonomie  benefits  of  our  economy  must 
tioi  be  foreclosed  to  any  mpnpower  cate- 
gory. 
It  has  been  suggested.  Mr.  President, 
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that  the  problem  here,  in  the  refusal,  to 
date  at  least,  of  the  committee  to  accept 
what  I  think  is  a  very  positive  and  very 
heli>ful  amendment,  has  been  that  we 
Include  in  the  resiranslbnity  for  making 
studies  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
the  CouncB  of  Boonomlc  Advisers  as 
wdl  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  the  Secretary 
of  Ctunmerce  and  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  can  be  asked  to  testify. 
It  would  be  highly  desirable  to  statutorf^ 
establish  their  role,  however.  In  the  con- 
sideration of  amendments  to  the  F^Ir 
labor  Standards  Act  All  sectors  of  the 
economy  have  Interests  In  this  impor- 
tant area,  not  Just  labor. 

Admittedly,  as  has  been  stated  In  the 
debate  today,  the  Department  of  Labor 
last  year,  stated  that  they  needed  $10 
minion  In  their  budget  to  do  this  Icind  of 
an  economic  study  and  do  it  adequately. 
The  Department  stated  they  would  need 
that  tyt>e  of  additional  support.  That 
expertise,  in  my  opinion,  already  exists 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  Councfl  of  Economic  Advisers,  and 
I  see  no  reaaoa  for  not  having  the  advice 
of  such  experts  before  the  committee. 
I  see  no  logical  reasoa  to  not  Involve 
the  Secretary  of  CoauBcree  and  the 
CouBctt  af  BcoBomic  Advkters  to  pro- 
vide the  Congress  with  Important  In- 
fomatlatt. 

Mr.  Resident,  I  reserve  ttxe  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  JUIVRB.  I  riiDaid  Ute  to  aay  Chat 

out  with  a 
who 


the 


Flraiktoi 
it  ralaaa:  Pint,  fttar  revilreaicnt  Cor  a 

fran   three 

of  OovenB 
reetly  b>  dMigfr-jmatnii  m  wtth 
maigiiiMji  ot  having  a  dlveistty  af  i 
seU  and  thcnfote  the  valMtty  of  none.  lb 
addikiaB.  ii  Imginafs  revonsibilitleB  an 
the  Secretary  of  niwiiwiiii.  who  la  not 
wiCMn  tte  Jvrlsdtetloe  of  oar  eeeamlt- 
tee  bat  ot  the  Cbmmeree  Committee  and 
of  the  CouncO  of  Bcosusnic  Advisers.  My 
belief  la  that  they  axe  primarily  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  "*»»»^«'*g.  "«»«*"g 
and  Urban  Affaire  Onmmltfee  So  that  I 
woold  hope  agate,  bn  this  bU.  aa  we  have 
tried  to  make  ii  dear  to  ear  OMmbeta  we 
aid!y  tfeal  with  irtiat  Is  wKhte  oar  com- 
petence. Therefore.  I  woidd  hope  he 
Blglit  eonaider.  iietwtthatMadtiit  hia  con- 
thia  to  tte  Sacrelaiy  ot 


Second,  and  perhaps  as  a  trais-off  for 
what  he  weuM  wnsldgr  a  ffiaMaaif  I 
woidd  aogiMat  he  call  for  ttie  first  report 
within  a  l-ycor  period  of  tkna  that  1^ 
the  ftavi  report  i»  come  ht  wlthtai  1  year 
astd  subaeqaeat  reports  at  S-year  ialer- 
vals.  TbiKk  he  wttl  have  the  bosk  for  pf»> 
ceediag  pras^Kky* 

Third,  oa  llae  4w  pi«e  a.  I  weald  hope  he 
would  strike  the  word  "broad."  I  do  aoi 
want  to  apaad  en  or  to  eootraci  the 
aothortty  at  the  Secretary  of  labor 
der  aaetioo  14  by  thia  asMadaMU 
fore,  lei  m  sttek  to  the  word  **aaliMrity" 
which  te  a  werd  el  art  we  aU  uBdenAand. 
The  word  "toaad"  I  do  aoi  kaow  what 
it  does  or  what  it  means,  and  X  hive  thai 
be  wookT  strike  that  word. 


Lastly.  I  hope  the  Senator  would  ac- 
cept my  assurance  and  that  of  the  man- 
ager of  our  biU  on  the  majority  side  that 
when  he  gets  such  a  report,  and  we  win 
see  to  it  that  be  gets  it  within  a  year, 
making  that  trade-off  as  it  were,  so  that 
he  gets  a  more  prompt  report,  he  has  a 
hearing  on  that  report  which  it  win  be 
understood,  if  he  wishes  to  produce  wit- 
nesses such  as  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce or  his  pnHier  representative,  or 
the  Councn  of  Kcx>nnmic  Advisers  or  their 
proper  representative  we  would  Join  to 
facilitate  that. 

Now.  in  answer  to  the  Senator's  point 
that.  weU,  they  wm  not  be  sipprised  of  the 
change,  they  could  be  notified  now.  and 
when  this  biU  has  been  passed — when, 
as  and  If  there  is  a  report — there  win  be 
a  hearing  and  we  will  expect  them  to  be 
prepared  for  that  hearing,  that  they 
should  coordinate  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  accordingly. 

Now.  that  is  a  complete  mosaic  to  desJ 
with  the  problem.  As  I  say.  I  should  like 
very  much  Just  to  go  along  with  the  Sen- 
ator rather  than  to  resist.  I  hope  he 
might  see  his  way  clear  to  fit  an  the  parts 
together  and  work  out  an  amendment 
which  the  manager  and  I  could  accept. 

Mr.  TAFT.  BCr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  have  oo  inten- 
tion of  changing  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  unda  section  14.  Tbe 
use  of  the  word  "broad"  while  I  bdieve  a 
correct  intoivetatlon  of  section  14  au- 
thority, could  be  deleted  as  the  Senator 
has  suggested  without  fhangt^f  the  In- 
tent of  my  amendment. 

As  to  the  first  report  being  due  within 
a  year.  I  have  considerable  doubi  whether 
the  Department  of  Labor,  baaed  on  past 
performance,  win  be  able  to  come  up  with 
an  adequate  report  within  a  period  of  a 
year,  but  again  I  have  no  particular  rea> 
son  not  to  go  along  with  the  Senator^ 
suggestion  as  to  the  first  report. 

Accordingly.  I  woirid  modify  my 
amendment  so  aa  to  provide  a  1-year  in- 
terval for  the  repeal,  and  thereafter  3- 
year  Intervals,  f cur  the  effective  date  of 
this  amendment. 

Unfortunately,  as  to  the  third  sogiaB- 
tlon  made  by  the  dlstlngwlnhed  Senator 
from  New  York—and  I  do  appredate  the 
Qirtt  in  which  ii  is  made  and  hia  dedire 
to  accommodate — the  probleaa  aecma  to 
me  to  be  a  more  aerioas  eec  than  could 
be  handled  mcrdy  by  having  the  Depart- 
ment of  Cnaunrrce  and  the  Couaell  of 
Economic  Advisers  oonw  before  ua  aad 
testify  on  what  the  Department  of  La- 
bor's report  has  shown.  They  coitfd  staa- 
ply  say  it  is  soond  or  unsound.  They 
would  not  have  had  an  oM>ortuniiy  to 
go  into  it  fully. 

It  la  not  a  Juxlsdlctianal  problem.  I 
should  thbak.  sixkcc  the  aaattttr  itfates  to 
employment,  there  woald  be  ao  muostiOB 
as  to  the  Labor  Committee's  Jorladlction. 
Since  it  relates  to  labor,  there  would  cer- 
tainly be  Labor  Committee  Jarisdictlon. 
As  the  ranking  minority  manber  ef  tbe 
Manpower  Subcommittee;  I  eertaialy 
would  be  rtiuctant  to  adaUt  thai  another 
committee  should  have  Jutisdictlfan  ef 
these  matteia. 

I  canno*  lo  akag  wttb  at  laaii  the 
re«itr«BMBi  thai  the  Secntaiy  at  Cbm- 


merce  and  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers not  be  permitted  to  make  these  re- 
ports.  

The  PRESHUNO  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  please  send  liis  mod^ 
fication  to  tbe  desk? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Yes,  Mr.  PreflMeni. 

On  page  M,  Hne  10.  strfka  the  ward  "para- 
graph" and  Insert  in  Iten  tbereof  "yara- 
graphs". 

On  page  48.  Une  20.  strike  tbe  and  (|aata- 
tlon  marks. 

On  page  48,  Insert  between  lines  20  and  21 
the  followtng: 

**(9)  Tlie  Secretary  shitfl  tootSuct  a  study 
on  means  to  prevent  emtaitanevt  ef  e^pley- 
mant  opportunities  among  iiiaaiwwiii  groupa 
wttUA  hare  had  hlstorteally  high  Inclrttficas 
of  «nen^>loyment,  such  as  disadvantaged 
minorities,  youth,  elderly,  and  saeh  other 
groupa  the  Secretary  may  deslgmata.  Soch 
study  Shan  Include  suggestions  unrtfr  the 
authority  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
aTsSabte  under  section  14  of  the  nilr  Labor 
Standards  Act  and  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Cbugiaas  one  year  after  the  effective  date 
<tf  these  amendments  and  taexaaftn  at  two- 
year  tatarvBis  after  the  cffactlva  dasv  at  thaaa 
amendments." 

Mr.  JAYTTS.  Just  to  accord  the  Sena- 
tor a  chance  to  do  that,  as  far  as  the 
Senator  from  Ifew  Jersey  and  I  are  con- 
cerned, it  seems  to  us  that  the  reports 
requfaed  from  three  agencies,  including 
the  secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
Cboncfl  of  Economic  Advisers,  make  It 
more  than  likely  that  such  a  procedure 
would  be  more  costly.  Bat  reaJIy  It  is  a 
vote  of  no  confidence  in  the  report  of 
the  Department  of  Labor.  We  do  not  feel 
we  could  Incorporate  that  amendment. 

We  stni  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  might  woil:  It  out  as  I  have  sog- 
gested.  I  think  It  protects  Mm  in  every- 
thing he  wants.  Bat  ft  he  does  not  wish 
to  accept  tt.  I  feel  that  we  must  oppoae 
the  amendment  for  the  very  lubstMsttve 
reason  I  have  stated. 

I  think  we  would  be  willing  to  yield 
hack  otur  time:  and  if  the  able  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  prepared  to  yidd  back  his 
time,  we  csa  go  to  a  vote. 

I  think  Senators  aire  anxious  to  know 
idiefher  this  1&  er  is  not  tte  iMt  amend- 
ment. I  therefore  propoae  thai  we  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  waonim.  Then  if  the 
B'^'trir  from  Ohio  were  willing  to  ask. 
unanimous  consent  that  there  mag  ba 
third  reading  and  have  the  vote  on  the 
aoiendment.  the  vote  may  Immediately 
preeede  the  vote  on  final  paiwagr.  aad  we 
cooid  ask  for  the  yeas  and  naya  I 
der  if  that  would  be  satisfartosy. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  appradate  tbe 
with  respect  to  the  mbtter  of  ( 
of  Senators.  I  have^ot  asked  for  the  i 
and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

I  would  express  diaappolnimeBi  Oait 
the  eommtttee  has  apgaweatty  arrived  at 
a  dectelon  thai  they  do  act  waat  aeo- 
namie  data  la  these  vital  areas  froai  tba 
Department  of  Coaunerce  or  the  Coon- 
cil  of  Kconnmir  Advlacts.  These 
maata  of  OeverBBkHii  along  with  1 
mant  of  Labor,  have  the  expertise  ea 
wMeh  to  provide  eonsiruetive 
reporto  and  it  is  qMlto 
tite  comaaittee  cannoi  aecepi  the  I 
meni. 

I  see  BO  partkular  purpose  in 
a  voomaa  call  at  thia  time. 


caa- 
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I  am  advised  that  there  are  a  ct  jple 
of  other  questions  that  shoiild  be  rs  sed. 
I  do  not  think  It  will  be  necessary  tf  of- 
fer the  amendments  that  have 
drafted  dealing  with  those  changes. 
hope  I  will  get  replies  to  clarify 
points  of  concern. 

I  am  perfectly  ready  to  yield  bacli 
remainder  of  my  time  and  have  a  folce 
vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVTTB.  If  the  Senator  will  dlow 
me,  on  my  time,  I  should  like  to 
that  we  are  not  being  arbitrary  a  tout 
economic  expertise.  In  the  first  p  ace, 
I  doubt  that  the  Senator  can  sha\  us 
any  statement  by  the  Secretary  of  L  ibm 
that  he  does  not  have  the  economic 
pertise  to  make  a  report  of  this  i  Ind 
on  a  labor  matter. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  our  point  Is  hat 
we  cannot  Impose  a  duty  on  the  Secre  ary 
of  Commerce  and  the  Council  of  ]  co- 
nomlc  Advisers.  It  is  not  within  our  >ri- 
mary  legislative  oversight  and  real]  r  is 
a  duplication  In  effort  which  we  wi  uld 
be  imposing  by  this  bill,  willy-ii  lly. 
whether  we  could  do  it  or  not. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  might  mater  illy 
hold  up  any  hearing  which  would  get  re- 
course for  the  very  thing  the  Sen  ,tor 
from  Ohio  wants,  because  the  timing  i  lay 
be  very  different  for  all  these  dep  xt- 
ments.  We  may  drag  along  here  for 
months,  waiting  for  the  Council  of  1  co- 
nomlc  Adivsers.  which  would  probt  bly 
have  to  deal  with  the  matter  in  its  m- 
nual  report,  if  it  would  deal  with  it  at  all. 
I  think  we  are  striking  out  In  an  i  rea 
where  we  do  not  have  control  or  an 
ability  to  Impose  control,  and  there  ore 
I  am  really  disappointed. 

The  Senator  is  disappointed  with  us. 
and  I  am  sorry.  I  am  disappointed  mat 
the  Senator  will  not  make  to  us  the  i  ery 
sUght  concession  which  we  ask.  The 
ability  to  get  it  done  the  way  he  wi  nts 
it  done  with  a  hearing  Is,  in  my  Ji  ]g- 
ment,  unquestioned,  and  I  think  1 1  &ve 
a  little  experience  in  these  matters,  lie 
Important  thing  for  the  Senator  li  to 
get  the  study  amendment,  and  we  {  ive 
It  to  him.  But  do  not  make  us  Imi  ose 
duties  on  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  md 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  tmderstand  the  feel  tigs 
of  the  distinguished  ranking  mine  "Ity 
member  of  the  committee  on  this  sub,  jct. 

I  have  great  and  grave  doubts  liat 
irtien  the  Congress  considers  these  i  at- 
ters  again  a  complete  report  of  the  I  ec- 
retary  of  Labor,  based  on  adequate  i  co- 
nomlc  information,  will  be  available,  i  ar- 
ticularly  with  regard  to  effects  of  f u  ure 
amendmerts  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standi  rds 
Act  on  certain  disadvantaged  manpc  wer 
categories. 

Perhaps  I  shotild  modify  this  amt  ad- 
ment  to  say  that  the  report  shall  c  me 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pi  }llc 
Welfare.  I  see  no  need  to  do  that  fa  iw- 
ever.  The  fact  that  a  department  Is  (  m- 
erally  tmder  a  particular  committee  ,  iir- 
Isdlctlon  does  not  prevent  it  from  b«  Ing 
required  to  make  reports  to  other  ci  m- 
mlttees.  That  is  done  all  the  time,  ai  d  I 
think  it  could  be  done  here  very  eai  lly. 

However,  the  Senator  has  made  me 
excellent  point,  and  I  feel  so  strong!]  on 
the  Issue  that,  with  aU  the  reservat  >ns 
I  have  made,  I  am  going  to  relucta  itly 
agree  to  go  along,  in  order  to  obtain  s<  me 


tjrpe  of  requirement  that  there  be  a  re- 
port by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  within 
a  given  period  of  time  on  this  issue. 

Accordingly,  I  modify  my  amendment 
to  delete  the  reference  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  the  Coimcil  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  as 
modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  other 
two  matters  I  have,  as  I  said,  I  hope  can 
be  expeditiously  disposed  of. 

One  relates  to  the  new  liquidated 
damages  provision  in  the  bill  permitting 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  recover 
liquidated  damages  imder  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  As  S.  2747  is 
drafted,  as  I  understand  It,  liquidated 
damages  could  now  be  given  in  a  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  case,  imder  the 
language  of  the  bill,  even  though  the 
case  is  brought  not  by  an  individual  bu"; 
by  the  Oovemment. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  submitting  an  amendment? 

Mr.  TAFT.  No.  I  am  speaking  on  the 
bill.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  needed, 
on  the  bUl. 

I  would  Just  like  to  have  a  conmaent 
from  the  chairman  of  the  committee  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  good  faith  defense 
which  exists  with  regard  to  liquidated 
damages  cases  is  in  any  way  modified 
by  this  change,  or  whether  it  is  the  In- 
tention to  leave  the  broad  interpl^tation 
of  it  unchanged,  even  as  to  a  liquidated 
damages  case  which  would  be  brought 
by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  two  sections  with 
which  the  Senator  Is  concerned  are  16 
(c)  and  16(d).  There  is  no  change  in 
the  application  of  this  good  faith  de- 
fense as  it  is  in  the 

Mr.  TAFT.  That  I  certainly  realize. 
The  question  Is  whether  it  is  now  in- 
tended to  apply  as  well  to  the  extended 
Jurisdiction  for  liquidated  damages 
cases.  I  think  it  Is. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  certain  that  it 
is.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  can  be  at 
ease  on  that  score.  The  good  faith  pro- 
visions are  carried  over  into  these  other 
areas. 

Tlie  liquidated  damages  provision  in 
this  bill  was  in  the  bill  Introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio.  It  has  had  the 
support  of  the  administration  and  was 
particularly  pointed  to  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  when  he  testified.  He  felt 
that  this  was  a  very  Important  provi- 
sion, from  his  standpoint  of  administer- 
ing this  law. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 

I  am  not  disagreeing  with  him  In  sub- 
stance at  all.  What  I  am  doing  is  sim- 
ply trying  to  make  absolutely  certain 
that  the  broad  Interpretation  that  the 
courts  have  given  to  the  good  faith  and 
reasonable  grounds  defense  in  section 

II  of  the  Portal-to-Portal  Act  of  1947 
Is  imchanged.  I  Just  want  to  make  sure 


certain  our  intent  is  clear.  I  thank  the 
chairman  for  clarifying  the  legislative 
Intent. 

The  other  matter  on  which  I  woiild 
like  a  clarlflcatlcm  relates  to  the  tip 
credit  committee  report  language. 

Under  present  law,  an  employer  Is  au- 
thorized a  tip  allowance  of  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  minimum  wage,  llie  actual 
amoxmt  on  which  the  employer  takes  a 
tip  credit  is  determined  by  the  employer, 
but  it  must  not  exceed  the  employee's  tip 
Income.  If  the  employee  finds  that  his 
employer  Is  taking  a  tip  allowance  ta 
excess  of  his  tip  Income,  the  employee  has 
a  statutory  right  under  the  act  to  appeal 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  show  that 
the  tip  allowance  exceeds  his  tip  income. 
This  procedure  has  worked  fairly  and 
equitably  in  the  restaurant,  hotel,  and 
motel  industries. 

The  committee  bill  would  delete  the 
words  in  section  3(n)  of  the  act  which 
allows  the  employee  to  challenge  the  em- 
ployer's determination  and  to  show  that 
his  tip  income  is  less  than  the  amount 
claimed  by  his  employer. 

The  committee  report  states  this  lan- 
guage is  deleted: 

To  make  clear  the  original  Intent  of  Con- 
gTMs  to  place  on  the  employer  the  burden 
of  proving  the  amount  of  tips  received  by 
tipped  employees  and  the  amount  of  tip 
credit,  If  any.  which  such  employer  la  en- 
titled to  claim  as  to  tipped  employees. 
(Page  43  of  the  Committee  Report) 

The  committee  report  is  inacciirate  on 
this  point  and  nowhere  during  the  1966 
amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  does  the  legislative  history  reflect 
this  intent  of  Congress.  The  existing  lan- 
guage of  the  act  was  presented  to  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Yarboroxigh,  then 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  In  discussing  the 
language  of  section  3(n)  on  the  tip  al- 
lowance. Senator  Yarborough  stated: 

As  to  the  mechanics  of  the  provision,  the 
bUl  permits  the  employer  to  make  an  initial 
determination  of  the  amoxmt  of  tips,  and, 
thus,  avoid  any  Interference  in  normal  pay- 
roll practices.  However.  It  affords  safeguards 
to  the  employee  by  permitting  blm  to  show. 
If  he  can.  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  that  the  actual  amount  of  tips  re- 
ceived by  blm  was  less  than  the  amount  of 
t^s  detennlned  by  his  employer  and  having 
his  wage  adjusted  by  the  difference.  Con- 
BttMBSiOKU.  Bm-amo,  Vol.  113,  No.  141,  August 
a4, 1066,  at  p.  19631. 

It  seems  apparent  that  the  change 
proposed  caiuiot  be  supported  by  legis- 
lative history  as  reflected  in  the  com- 
mittee report. 

To  place  on  the  employer  the  biwien 
of  proving  the  aiqount  of  tips  received 
by  a  tipped  employee,  as  the  committee 
report  proposes  to  do.  would  create  great 
practical  problems  for  an  employer  and 
promote  friction  in  employer-employee 
relations.  Such  a  burden  would  be  en- 
tirely Unreasonable  to  place  on  an  em- 
ployer and.  peihaps.  subject  an  em- 
ployer to  lawsuits  that  he  would  be  prac- 
tically powerless  to  adequately  defend. 
Would  the  committee  chairman  clarify 
the  comimttee's  intent  with  regard  to 
this  subject  and  provide  the  rationale  for 
inserting  such  a  procedure  in  the  com- 
mittee report? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  hitent  of  this 
provision  is  to  make  clear  where  the 
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burden  of  proof  rests  in  legal  itrocced- 
Ings.  Under  current  law.  the  employee 
who  can  10  afford  legal  representation 
has  erroneously  been  required  by  one 
court  to  meet  the  burden  of  proof  to  the 
court's  satisfaction  that  the  amount  of 
tips  he  or  she  actually  received  weis  less 
than  the  amount  claimed  by  the  em- 
ployer as  a  tip  credit.  Shultz  against 
WHBam  Lee  Hotel  Co.  The  burden  Is 
clearly  on  the  employer  to  provide  to  a 
court's  satisfaction  that  the  amount  of 
tip  credit  claimed  by  such  emplc^er  was 
actually  received  as  tips  by  the  employee. 

If  there  was  any  confusion  about  the 
intent,  if  we  went  back  to  the  debates 
of  1966,  It  should  be  very  clear  now  that 
the  burden  is  where  It  realistically  should 
be.  The  employer  claims  the  credit.  He 
should  have  the  burden  of  proving  that 
he  is  entitled  to  the  credit.  That  is  where 
ItUes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  cazmot  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  on  that  subject.  I 
think  the  legislative  history  Is  clear  and 
having  made  the  statement  I  made.  I 
think  It  win  leave  It  in  the  position  I 
have  described  as  a  matter  of  legislative 
history. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  8.  3747,  M  reported,  crnitaine 
too  many  drastic  revisions  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  and  passage  by  the 
Senate  of  the  blB  in  its  present  form  is 
unwarranted.  As  I  stated  last  llmrsday, 
and  as  Senators  Bsall,  Taft,  and  myself 
pointed  oat  in  our  minority  views,  the 
debate  swrtmadlng  minimum  wage  leg- 
islation  centers  around  fovr  issues:  wage 
rates,  cxten^n  of  coverage,  repeal  of 
exemptions  and  a  diflinential  wage 
structure  for  yonth.  Well,  I  believe  we 
are  eloee  to  agrecmeni  on  wage  rates, 
but  the  three  remalnlBg  categories  have 
been  treated  by  the  commtttee  with 
little  or  no  suwwrttng  data.  Therefore. 
we  introdnocd  an  tunendmcnt  which 
would  have  raised  tlie  mtntmnm  wage — 
a  raise  that  is  needed,  while  leaving  In- 
tact the  present  law  with  regard  to  cx- 
emptiana  and  cxtmsiooak 

Aa  reported,  the  eonunlttee  bUl  rankea 
sweei>lng  chances  in  the  existing  exerap- 
tiona  and  in  extensions  of  coverage. 
Much  of  this  was  docie  without  any  evi- 
dence of  economic  Inmact.  and  despite 
the  fact  that  these  exemptions  and  ex- 
ceptions have  much  legislative  history 
behind  their  creation. 

ICr.  President,  the  domestic  coverage 
alone  would  add  1JOI8.00Q  employees  to 
the  minimum  wage.  This  move  was  made 
by  the  committee  despite  the  fact  that 
it  had  been  imable  to  obtain  "available 
reliable  information."  The  fact  is  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Impact  of  the  Senate 
version  wm  be  $572  million  to  the  first 
year  alone  for  domestics. 

I  beMeve,  as  do  many  of  my  u^leagues. 
that  sn^  a  wage  Increase  rather  than 
benefiting  the  domestics  win  substan- 
tially reduce  employment  or  the  ntimber 
of  hours  worked.  The  Impact  will  be 
greatest  In  the  South  where  40  percent 
of  an  domestics  are  located.  Moreover, 
the  domestics  situation  Is  only  one  of 
the  probleaH  mhtth  would  be  created  by 
passase  at  tlie  committee  blD. 

Vttr  csample.  ttUs  blU  would  also  repeal 
a  wutety  e<  mWnimn  wage  >pd  overtime 


exemptions  «4ilch  have  been  cstabUsbed 
with  the  specific  intent  of  ixotecting 
small  businesses  and  smaD  farms  from 
the  adverse  effects  of  minimiim  wage  in- 
creases. Changes  in  the  small  business 
exemptions  would  affect  only  very  sroaU 
chain  stores,  most  of  which  are  located 
in  small,  nuul  communities  primarily  in 
the  South  and  West.  Pressures  will  be 
added  to  consolidate  and  shift  location  to 
larger  urban  areas.  I  believe  such  action 
on  the  part  of  Congress  would  be  a  seri- 
ous mistake. 

In  addition,  minimum  wage  coverage 
would  be  extended  in  agriculture  by  re- 
peal of  the  exemption  of  "local,  seasonal, 
hand  harvest  laborers."  The  impact  of 
this  change  will  fan  heaviest  on  fruit 
and  berry  farms,  which  utilize  large 
numbers  of  hand  laborers  durtag  a  short 
harvest  season.  Under  the  bill  as  re- 
ported, such  laborers  would  be  Included 
in  the  "500  man-day  test"  by  adding 
them  to  extended  coverage  to  farms  us- 
ing "500  man-days'*  of  labor  during  the 
peek  quarter  of  the  preceding  calendar 
year.  The  equities  of  this  situation  are 
not  balanced,  for  it  penalizes  a  small 
farm  requiring  a  large  amount  of  labor 
during  a  brief  harvest  season,  while  an- 
other farm  may  escape  coverage  by  util- 
izing the  same  amoxmt  annually  but  not 
concentrated  in  a  peak  season. 

Wnther,  Mr.  President,  overtime  cov- 
erage would  now  be  extended  to  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  government  em- 
ployees. It  is  estimated  the  net  effect 
could  amoimt  to  $305  million  annoaUy. 
Such  costs  would  be  inflicted  in  many 
cases  on  State  and  local  government^ 
and  would  sammarOy  override  negoti- 
ated oontracts. 

I  shaU  vote  against  tlie  MO  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  Ukewtee. 

Mr.  BEMTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  make  a  few  coounents  concerning  sec- 
tion 28  of  a  2747. 

Since  March  of  1972. 1  have  been  at- 
tempting to  move  a  broad  age  discrim- 
ination bill  through  the  Congress.  I  have 
Introduced  measures  on  this  subject  on 
three  separate  occasions;  at  one  time 
my  age  dlsi*r1minatJ<Mi  bUI  paisfd  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  86-0  as  part  of  a 
mlnlmimi  wage  package.  Unfortonattiy. 
that  measure  never  reached  the  Piesl- 
denL 

This  year  I  introduced  S.  2380,  which 
has  been  incorporated,  virtually  intact, 
as  part  of  the  bill  before  us.  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  similar  language  is  now 
also  a  part  of  the  House  minimum  wage 
leglslatioo. 

When  the  Age  m.scrimlnation  in  Em- 
ployment Act  passed  the  Congress  in 
1967,  It  provided  a  specific  exclusion  from 
coverage  for  local.  State,  and  Federal 
emidoyees.  In  my  view,  that  exclusion  to 
unsapportable. 

State  and  local  government  constltote 
perimps  the  fastest  growing  areas  of  em- 
ployment in  our  economy.  The  Federal 
Government  has  sevoral  milltoa  workers 
who  are  not  covered.  There  is  no  reason 
why  private  enterprise  should  be  sub- 
ject to  rcstrlcttoBt  that  are  not  appli- 
cable to  the  Federal  Government. 

Since  I  taitiodaeed  my  bin  In  1973.  Z 
hove  reoeiveu  many  letters  from  Gov- 
ernment woritetB,  TtSsMng  to  me  thetar 


expalencce  with  a  bureaucracy  which 
uses  coercive  tactics  to  Induce  retire^ 
ment  at  an  earlier  age.  I  tiave  also  re- 
ceived letters  from  State  and  local  em- 
ployees, who  indicate  that  they  are  dis- 
crtanlnatcd  against  in  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  their  employment.  This 
sltuaticm  must  not  be  allowed  to  cmi- 
tinuc. 

Iliis  legislation  addresses  the  i^ight 
of  the  dlsal^ed  veteran  who  completed 
12  months  of  study  as  a  wastewater 
treatment  operator  only  to  find  that  a 
local  city  ordinance  prohibited  hiring 
anyone  over  45.  It  spealu  to  the  Penta- 
gon's recently  announced  plan  to  com- 
pel retirements  at  the  age  of  55,  a  proce- 
dure so  blatantly  unlawful  that  it  could 
be  subject  to  a  suit  from  an  empl^^ee  in 
private  business.  It  speaks  to  employees 
of  Federal  agencies  who  may  be  subject 
to  harasment  from  letters  and  memo- 
randa, suggesting  that  they  retire  and 
promising  pension  bentf  ts  which  may  be 
less  generous  than  expected. 

What  this  legislation  does  is  to  give 
these  workers  coverage  under  the  age 
diaertminal.ion  law  and  to  give  them  a 
procedure  to  pxirsue  their  complaints 
The  signing  of  this  measure  wUl  climax 
a  long  effort  to  bring  equity  to  a  large 
group  of  American  workers.  I  urge  the 
President  to  act  swiftly  and  sign  this 
provision  Into  law. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  no  question  that  the  minimum  wage 
shoifld  be  ndsed.  Fur  most  workers  there 
has  not  been  an  Increase  in  over  5  years 
and  $1.60  an  hour  will  boy  only  about 
two-thirds  as  much  as  it  would  wlien 
that  lev^  was  set. 

The  proposal  before  the  Senate  is  bas- 
ics^ the  same  one  which  was  passed 
last  year  and  vetoed  by  the  President.  My 
opposition  to  ft  now  is  the  same  as  it 
was  then.  We  do  need  to  increase  the 
lulnlmmii  wage,  but  we  should  not  make 
Jobs  more  difficult  to  find  for  the  Na- 
tion's young  or  handicapped  workers. 

That  is  what  this  bin  would  do,  by 
repealing  or  drastically  changing  cur- 
rent exemptions  and  thereby  extending 
coverage  to  almost  T  raunon  addi- 
tional employees.  Among  those  affected 
would  be  eoHTloyees  of  retail  and  serv- 
ice estabUshmoats  grossing  less  than 
$250JM0  anmially:  nursing  home  em- 
ployees; seasonal  workers;  and  local  go*- 
emmmi  employeea 

Mr.  President,  the  impact  of  this  bHl 
in  Oklaonrta  would  be  fdt  ear>ecially  by 
young  people  and  handiciM)ped  workors 
now  employed  by  small  businessmen, 
nursing  home  operators  and  municipal 
govemmoits.  While  the  bill  makes  some 
less  than  the  minimum  wage  to  studeBfts 
provisions  to  allow  employers  to  pay 
worUng  part-tkne;  these  provisions  have 
proven  almost  unworkable  in  the  past, 
also  tiie  bin  does  not  take  into  consider- 
ation the  many  nonstudent  teenagers 
who  need  to  earn  money. 

If  this  bni  is  enacted  in  Its  present 
form.  It  would  prevent  thousands  of 
young  people  from  holding  Jobs  and  make 
the  youth  unemployment  rate,  already 
almost  17  percent,  go  ever  higher. 

This  legislation  Is  an  economic  threat 
to  smaQ  bn«tn«ga,  hard-pressed  cities  and 
towns,  and  ttiose  tzytng  to  enter  the  Job 
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market  Therefore.  I  cannot  In  good 
science  support  It. 

The  House  Is  working  on  Its  own 
mum  wage  bill,  and  any  legislation 
by  the  Senate  will  go  to  a  Joint  cotfTer- 
ence  committee.  I  am  hopeful  that 
Isfactory  legislation  can  be  worked 
during  this  session  so  that  the  long 
due  mcrease  in  the  minimum  wage 
be  achieved  without  Imposing  additlpnal 
hardships  on  both  employers  and 
ployees.  To  therefore  urge  the  Senal  j 
reject  S.  2747  In  Its  present  form. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  for 
years,  the  Nation  has  been  living 
economic  controls.  Invoked  in  Auguf 
1971.  under  authorities  granted  thr(|igh 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act.  this 
resented   an   unprecedented 
for  the  American  people — wage  and 
controls  in  peacetime. 

In  1971,  and  on  a  temporary  bas 
controls  policy  had  some  Justiflcijlon 
and  the  freeze  which  was  Invoked 
tlally  had  some  good  results.  But 
has   happened   since   then,   by   waj 
market    distortions     and 
which  convinces  me  that  the 
stabilization   act  should  be  allowec 
pass   Into  history   when  its 
date  arrives  on  April  30. 

KASXrr  DISTOSTIONS 

In  the  Intervening  days  between  low 
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and  then,  however.  I  believe  we  can 
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act 


to  rectify  some  of  the  problems  w  Ich 


controls  have  caused  and  to  smooth 
some  of  the  distortions  In  the  ma 
which  have  accompanied  them.  In 
case  of  many  commodities.  It  seems, 


market  mechanisms  have  failed  to  t  no- 
tion proi^erly.  Supply  and  demanc  in 
some  cases,  no  longer  seem  to  relat<  di- 
rectly to  price.  Retail  prices  rise  eve  i  as 
wholesale  prices  fall,  in  many  Instai  ^es, 
and  a  free  market  violated  by  imdue  i  dv- 
emmental  restraints,  no  longer  showi  an 
ability  to  respond  to  traditional  ma  ket 
forces. 

It  was  In  an  effort  to  remedy  som  of 
the  problems  caused  by  the  control  of 
the  last  3  years  that  I  had  Intendei  to 
offer  an  amendment  today  to  8.  274  . 

AaSXntM  AOEQVATX  SUrTLT 

The  amendment  I  sent  to  the  desk  i  es- 
terday  was  proposed  in  order  to  pro'  Ide 
some  assurance  to  the  American  pei  pie 
that  they  will  continue  to  have  a  sui  ply 
of  hamburger  and  other  meat  prodv  :ts, 
and  at  a  price  that  is  within  their  mei  ns. 

Presently  retail  prices  for  meat  pi  k1- 
ucts  are  hitting  all-time  highs.  In  j  ir- 
tlcular  the  price  of  hamburger  In  Wa  ih- 
Ington's  suburban  grocery  stores  iie 
past  few  days  hit  $1.09  to  $1.19  per  pot  id. 
At  the  same  time  live  cattle  prices  h  ive 
dropped  12  cents  per  pound.  I  subi  lit 
a  table  for  insertion  In  the  Rkcoks  wb  ch 
shows  the  Increase  In  hamburbger  pr  «8 
In  comparison  with  the  prices  paid  to 
cattlemen  for  their  n-nimftTn 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  With  mt 
obJectloQ.  the  table  will  be  printed  In  he 

RXCORO. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

BAmincEK  rujct  miss 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  housewives  know  lie 
prices  of  meat  In  the  grocery  store.  '.  (ut 
some  of  them  still  think,  mlstakesnly.  t  lat 
cattlemen  are  responsible  for  It  and  t  lat 


out 
ket 
the 
the 


cattlemen  are  still  getting  the  prices  for 
cattle  that  they  got  last  stmimer. 

Back  then,  Washington  supermarkets 
were  selling  hamburgei  for  85  to  90  cents 
per  pound.  Last  week  In  Washington,  the 
price  of  hamburger  hit  $1.19  per  pound. 
One  store  sells  5 -pound  rolls  of  ham- 
burger which  are  now  priced  over  $5  for 
the  first  time — at  $5.25.  Hamburger  was 
not  featured  In  a  single  newspaper  ad 
last  week.  It  Is  no  wonder  why. 

Last  summer  when  grocers  were  selling 
hamburger  for  85  cents  a  pound,  live  cat- 
tle brought  52  to  55  cents  a  pound.  Today, 
when  live  cattle  are  going  for  41  to  43 
cents  per  poimd,  they  are  selling  ham- 
burger for  $1.19  per  pound. 

RTTAn.  BISE  WHOLESALE  DECLIXK 

Grocers,  like  any  other  businessmen, 
are  entitled  to  a  fair  profit.  But  this  is 
ridiculous.  Especially  so  when  cattlemen 
are  losing  from  $50  to  $100  a  head  on 
every  animal  they  sell  to  the  packer.  The 
price  of  live  cattle  has  fallsn  over  12  cents 
a  poimd  since  last  August.  But  over  the 
same  time  period,  hamburger  has  gone 
up  29  cents  and  steaks  and  roasts,  in  fact 
all  cuts  of  beef,  have  gone  up  or  at  least 
held  constant.  None  have  gone  down. 

Hamburger— a  staple  in  most  Ameri- 
can households — is  not  even  featured  in 
advertisements  In  Washington  papers 
any  more,  since  it  went  over  $1  per 
pound. 

Steak  prices  have  fluctuated  more — but 
are  seldom  featured  items  in  newspaper 
grocery  ads. 

All  these  price  distortions  point  up  the 
fact  that  a  very  finely  tuned  machine — 
our  cattle  and  beef  production  and  dis- 
tribution system — has  been  thrown  off 
kilter.  We  have  not  recovered  from  It  yet 
and  now  energy  problems  and  trucker 
protests  have  further  delayed  a  return 
to  anything  like  a  normal  situation. 

LIMIT    CXOCERS    1£ARCIN    ON    BEEP 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  that  I 
proposed  to  the  minimum  wage  bill  (S. 
2747)  would  require  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  to  oversee  the  pricing  practices 
or  our  retail  grocers.  The  retail  grocers 
would  be  limited  to  the  same  margin  they 
were  charging  in  the  12-month  period 
prior  to  the  imposition  of  price  ceilings 
and  controls,  March  29. 1973.  This  period. 
AprU  1.  1972.  to  March  31.  1973,  will  be  a 
fair  period  since  it  was  prior  to  the  dis- 
tortions we  have  experienced  due  to  those 
controls.  The  housewives  are  entitled  to 
the  protection  this  amendment  will  pro- 
vide, and  it  will  allow  th^m  to  continue 
purchasing  their  hamburger  and  other 
beef  products,  which  is  essential  in  main- 
taining the  beef  production  of  the  Natloa 

THBEAT  TO   STTPPLT 

The  high  retail  hamburger  prices  are 
causing  housewives  to  purchase  other 
food.  lUs  reduction  In  retail  beef  sales 
and  depressed  cattle  prices,  according 
to  USDA,  Is  causing  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  cattle  being  produced  in  the 
Nation  and  some  of  the  feedlots  are  be- 
ing forced  to  close  because  of  the  adverse 
cost  ratio  of  feed  cost  to  depressed  live 
cattle  markets. 

Our  housewives  deserve  the  protection 
of  this  amendment  which  will  require 
hsunburger  prices  to  reflect  the  depressed 
cattlie  prices  we  are  currently  experienc- 


ing. Since  the  amendment  Is  not  germane 
to  (S.  2747)  I  will  not  call  it  up.  It  is  my 
hope,  however,  the  amendment  can  be 
dealt  with  soon. 


EXHIBIT  1 
COMPARISON  PRICES 


1967       1970 


Sumintr      Mirck 
1972       1973         1974 


Choice  steers, 

Omahs  (hiM> 

dradweight)....  (25.27  «29.34  $35.83  $53.61  $41.50 
Ht.nburger  (per 

pound) 60        .72        .79        .90        1.19 

Round  sleek  (p«r 

pound) 99       1.17       1.35       1.69        1.69 

Chuck  roast  (p«f 

pound) 64        .75        .85       1.17        1.19 

Source:  USD  A  Economic  Research  Service. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  be- 
tween th3  filing  of  the  committee  report 
and  the  beginning  of  the  debate  on  S. 
2747.  a  number  of  questions  have  been 
raised  with  me  as  floor  manager  of  the 
bill,  by  some  of  my  colleaguss  regarding 
the  Intent  of  certain  provisions  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  as  it  would  be 
amended  by  this  legislation. 

One  of  these  questions  relate  to  the 
new  special  provisions  In  secticm  13(b) 
for  cotton  ginning,  sugarcane  and  sugar 
best  processing  employees. 

The  new  provisions  In  section  13(b) 
would  provide  for  premium  pay  for  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  specified  hours  for 
different  work  weeks  during  the  year. 

S.  2747  repeals  the  year-rotind  over- 
time exemption  for  cotton  ginning  and 
sugar  processing  employees  in  section 
13(b)  (15)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  but  retains  the  exemption  for  em- 
ployees engaged  In  proces^ng  maple  sap 
Into  maple  syrup  or  sugar. 

The  amendment  to  phase  down  the 
overtime  exemption  for  cotton  ginning 
and  sugar  processing  employees  is  as 
fc^ows: 

First,  effective  on  the  effective  date, 
the  workweek  exemption  Is  as  follows: 
Seventy-two  hours  each  week  for  6  weeks 
of  the  year;  64  hours  each  week  for  4 
weeks  of  the  year;  54  hours  each  week 
for  2  weeks  of  the  year;  48  hours  each 
week  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 

Second,  In  1975,  the  workweek  exemp- 
tion Is  as  follows:  Sixty -six  hours  each 
week  for  6  weeks  of  the  year;  60  hours 
each  week,  for  4  weeks  of  the  year;  SO 
hours  each  week  for  2  weeks  of  the  year; 
46  hours  each  week  for  2  weeks  of  the 
year;  44  hours  each  week  for  the  balance 
of  the  year. 

Third.  In  1976,  the  workweek  exemp- 
tion is  as  follows:  Sixty  hours  each  week 
for  6  weeks  of  the  year;  56  hours  each 
week  for  4  weeks  of  the  year;  48  hours 
each  week  for  2  weeks  of  the  year;  44 
hours  each  week  for  2  weeks  of  the  year; 
40  hours  each  week  for  the  balance  of  the 
year. 

The  workweek  exemptions  are  appli- 
cable during  the  actual  season  within  a 
period  of  12  consecutive  months  as  op- 
posed to  the  calendar  year  and  are  not 
limited  to  a  period  of  consecutive  weeks. 

In  addition,  the  cotton  processing  and 
sugar  proces^g  exemptions  under  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  law  are  retained  but  limited 
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to  48  hours  during  the  appropriate  weeks. 
Furthermore,  It  is  provided  that  an  em- 
ployer who  receives  an  exemption  under 
this  subsection  will  not  be  eligible  for 
other  overtime  exemptions  under  sec- 
tion 13(b)  (24)  or  (25)  or  section  7. 

The  employer  may  specify  the  work- 
week to  be  allocated  to  the  particular 
overtime  restriction  either  at  the  begin- 
ning or  the  end  of  that  particular  work. 
The  enforcement  procedure  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  under  other  similar 
provisions  of  law,  is  to  require  the  em- 
ployer to  specify  which  provision  of  the 
exemption  will  be  applicable  for  that 
workweek  no  later  than  the  end  of  that 
workweek. 

Furthermore,  when  the  employer 
makes  the  selection,  it  is  applicable  to  all 
employees  covered  by  the  exemption 
during  that  workweek. 

Another  question  has  been  raised 
concerning  the  sunendments  to  the  "tip 
credit"  language  of  section  3(m).  As 
noted  In  the  committee  report,  and  as 
I  have  stated,  the  Intent  of  this  provi- 
sion is  to  make  clear  where  the  burden 
of  proof  rests  in  legal  proceedings. 
Under  current  law,  the  employee,  who 
can  ill  afford  legal  representation  has 
erroneously  been  required  by  one  court 
to  meet  the  burden  of  proving  to  the 
court's  satisfaction  that  the  amount  of 
tips  he  or  she  actually  received  was  less 
than  the  amount  claimed  by  the  em- 
ployer as  a  tip  credit. 

Shvltz  V.  William  Lee  Hotel  Com- 
pany. Inc.,  304  F.  Supp.  427  (W.  D.  Tenn. 
1960).  Under  this  provision  the  burden 
Is  clearly  on  the  employer  to  provide  to  a 
court's  satisfaction  that  the  amount  of 
tip  credit  claimed  by  such  employer  was 
actually  received  as  tips  by  the  employee. 

A  third  question  has  been  raised  re- 
garding the  phrase  "maid  or  custodial 
services"  in  the  amendment  to  section 
13(b)  8  of  the  act. 

In  phasing  out  completely  the  over- 
time exemption  for  maids  and  custodial 
workers  the  bill  brings  the  fuU  protec- 
tion of  the  maximum  hours  provisions  of 
the  law  to  such  custodial  workers  as 
maids,  hoxisemen.  gardeners,  and  laun- 
dry workers. 

The  special  46-hour  overtime  exemp- 
tion on  the  other  hand  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  other  employees  such  as 
waiters,  waitresses,  and  desk  clerks,  un- 
less they  perform  custodial  duties  which 
are  more  than  incidental  to  their  non- 
custodial responsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  biU 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  the  third  reading  of  the  blU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 


PROGRAM  FOR  TODAY  AND 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to  me  so 
that  I  may  ask  a  questl(Hi  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yldd. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  at  ttiis 


time,  while  Senators  are  in  ihe  Cliamber 
in  anticipation  of  the  vote,  I  wish  to  ask 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  what 
he  has  in  store  for  us  for  the  remainder 
of  this  evening  and  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  acting  Republican  leader, 
as  soon  as  the  pending  business  is  dis- 
posed of.  it  is  the  intent,  according  to  the 
johit  leadership,  according  to  previous 
consultation,  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
Calendar  No.  669.  S.  3066  the  houshig 
bill.  It  is  anticipated  we  will  come  in 
around  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning 
and  hopefully  we  will  be  able  to  get  some 
of  the  amendments  out  of  the  way  and 
hopefully,  and  I  say  th^  after  discussing 
the  matter  with  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  <Mr.  Spark- 
maw)  .  and  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  we  might  be  able  to 
arrive  at  a  time  agreement  on  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  coverlna  amend- 
ments and  the  biU  itself. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  Is  my  imderstand- 
Ing.  The  consent  request  that  will  be  sug- 
gested, I  uncJerstand.  will  be  4  hours  on 
the  bill  and  30  minutes  on  amendments. 
I  still  have  one  Senator  on  my  side  to 
clear  it  with,  but  we  car  anticipate  that 
will  probably  be  the  agreement  and  I 
think  It  would  be  well  to  serve  notice  on 
Senators  to  find  If  any  object  or  want 
more  time.      

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  that 


FAIR  LABOR   STANDARDS   AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  blU  (S.  2747)  to  amend 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to 
increase  the  minimum  wage  rate  under 
that  act.  to  expand  the  coverage  of  the 
act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

J4r.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is. 
Shall  the  bill  pass?  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  caUed  the  rolL 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  <Mr.  Goldwatcb)  .  Were  he 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
Were  I  permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
••yea."  I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  TOWER  (after  having  voted  in  the 
negative).  Mr.  Presidait,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  .  If  he  were  presoat 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hast)  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  announcs  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coos),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Golowatzr)  , 
th«  Senatm"  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Orit- 
wa),  the  Senator  from  Nortb  Carolina 


(Mr.  Helms),  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Helms)  .  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  Is  ab- 
sent due  to  death  In  the  f aoaily. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  69, 
nays  22.  as  follows: 


[No.  83  Leg.] 

TEAS— 69 

Abourezk 

Gravel 

Montoys 

Aiken 

Bartke 

Moss 

Allen 

Haskell 

Muskle 

Baker 

Eatneld 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Hathaway 

Nunn 

BeaU 

Huddleston 

Pack  wood 

Bentsen 

Hugbea 

Pastore 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Pearson 

Blden 

Inouye 

Poll 

Brooke 

Jat^aon 

Percy 

Burdlck 

JaWts 

Froxmlre 

Bsrrd.  Robert  C 

.  Jchnston 

Randolpb 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

RlblocS 

Case 

Long 

Schwelker 

ChUes 

Bparkman 

Churcli 

Man£ll:ld 

Stafford 

Clark 

Mathlas 

Stevens 

Cranston 

McO«e 

Stevenson 

Dole 

McOovem 

Symington 

Domenld 

Mcnityre 

Talmadge 

Eagleton 

Metcair 

Tunney 

Pong 

Metzenbaum 

WUllams 

Pulbrigbt 

Mondale 
NATS— 22 

Young 

BarOett 

Dominick 

McClenan 

Bellmon 

Eastland 

McClure 

Bennett 

Brrln 

Roth 

Buckley 

Fannin 

Scott. 

BjTd. 

Oumey 

WlUlsm  I.. 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Ebinaen 

Stennla 

Cotton 

BoUlnga 

Tan 

Curtla 

Hniaka 

Thurmond 

PRESENT   AND    OIVINO    LIVE    PAIRS.    AS 
PREVIOU8LT  RECORDED— a 
Brock,  for. 
Tower,  against. 

NOT  VOnNO— 7 

Welder 


Cook 

Oold  water 
OrUBn 


Hart 
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So  the  bill  (8.  2747)  was  passed,  as 
follows: 

8.  2747 
An  act  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  to  Increase  the  minimum  wage 
rate  under  that  Act,  to  expand  the  cover- 
age of  the  Act.  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congreaa  ataemhled, 

SHORT  nTLx;  rzitrenccs  to  act 

SxcnoN  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Fair  Ijabor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1974". 

(b)  Unless  otherwise  specliled,  whenever  in 
tliia  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  Is  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or 
repeal  of,  a  sectkm  or  other  provision,  the 
section  or  other  provision  amended  or  re- 
pealed Is  a  section  or  other  provision  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.8.O. 
301-219) . 

XNCXKASB  m  MOmCXTM  WAGS  RATS  FOR 
KMFLOTKES  COVRRB)  BBTORR   1*66 

Sac.  a.  Section  6(a)  (1)  is  amended  to  read 
as  foUows: 

"(1)  not  less  than  $3  an  hour  during  the 
first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1074,  and 
not   less   than    $2.30    an    hour    thereafter. 
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tton;- 


praTldBd  tn  tbl 


m  Monmnc  wj 


i»ts 


B.  SKtlaa  S(b)  U  unMided  (1)    v  In- 
'.  Utto  XZ  of  tlM  Kilueatlan 
BMBts  Qt  int.  or  th*  Ptfr  I 
HlWllMMf  Of  UT*"  aftW  "MM**, 
by  striking  out  paracrapiu  (1)  ttutMi^ 
and  liMTtlng  la  U*u  tbaraof  Uu 

**(!)  not  tow  than  $130  an  hour 
the  first  jw  trom  the  effsuUro  data 
Fair  Labor  WtanrtaWta  AmMMlments  ol 

**(»  not  1MB  than  92  an  hoar 
aeoond  year  from  tb«  affaotlva  <tat«  ol 
amsndmanta, 

"(3)   not  less  than  92^  an  hour  there- 
after.". 

raOB   BATE   rOKlftCBI 


(ft) 

CoUcfcIng: 
urlng 
r  tha 
1974. 
dnrtds  the 


any 


or 
(1) 


CDLTUIAL 

SK.  4.  aaettm  «(a)  (ft)  la  amended  t^  i 
as  follows: 

"(S)  If  saclt  empioysa  Is  employed  infagrl- 
eulture.  sot  laaa  thai 

"(A)   91Jmt  an  hoar  during  the  flrs^ ; 
trom  tbe  aOsctlve  data  o€  the  nOr 
Standards  AoMndments  of  U74. 

"(B)    tUD  an   hour  during  tba 
year     ftaat    the    esaettra    date    ot 
amendwMwita. 

*'(C)   93  an  hour  during  the  third  yaar 
ftam  tba  aSsotlTe  date  at  socb  siiiiinili|aiita, 

"(D)  «•.»  an  hour  tbacaafter.' 

nr  MiniMUM  waoa  katbs  ioi 
nf   FumTO  aico   Ain>   thx  i  acxv 

Sac.  5.  (a)  Section  S  Is  amended  by  m  ding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sv  >eec 
tlon: 

*'(e)  Tlia  proTlstoBi  oC  this  section 
tlon  6(e).  and  sectimi  8  tfiaB  not 
respect  to  tba  minimum  wage  rate  o 
amplofaa  employed  in  Puerto  Rloo 
Virgin  iBlsBili  (1)   by  tba  unitsd 
by  tba  govanunent  of  tlM  Vtagln  Island 

by  an  satahWsb nt  wbleh  Is  a  hotel, 

cr  restaurant,  or  (S)  by  any  otbar 
aei  iloa  aatabUifeaMBt  wblcsb 
employee  primarily  in  connection  wU] 
preparation  or  offering  of  food  or 
for    human    oonsumption,    either    on 
premises,  or  by  aoeh  serrlosa  as 
banquet,  box  lunch,  or  curb  or  counter 
lea.  to  the  public,  to  employaes,  or  to 
bers  or  guests  of  msmtiars  of  cluba. 
mlnlmnm   wage  rata  at  aucb  an 

be  determined  under  this  Act  Uf  tba 
manner  as   the  ininimnfw 
tor  employees  employed  in  a  State  o|  the 
OBMad  Stetsa  to  ilstsiMliMid  oader  ttab 
Aa  oasd  tn  tba  preredhig  santenee,  tba 
■Wnla*  «oaa  not  inebida  a  tsnltwy  or 

(b)  ■Baottt*  am  tba  data'  at  Om 
■wnt  at  the  Ibir  I^bor  gtsn^ 
menu  of  1974.  siibasrtlon  (e)  at 
amanrtad   by  strfting  out  paragraphs 
(S),  and   (4)   and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
tba  fbOowlng: 

(S)  Kaeept  as  pttwided  tn  paragrapb4  (4) 
and  (8),  In  tba  case  of  any  employsa 
la  eofsiad  by  soA  a  wafa  oi«Ur  on  tbaidate 
of  aaactmsBt  at  tba  Fair  Labor 
or  ir74aad  «a 

by  aubaaetlan  (a)  o^  (b) 
apply.  «ha  waca 
toaneb  soptoysa  ataaU  ba 


*74. 
am- 


our, 


"(A)  BBCsctlva  on  the  effective  data  o 
Fair  tabor  Standards  Amendments  of 
the  wage  order  rata  ^>pllcabla  to  such 
ployee  on  the  day  before  such  date 

**(!)  If  aocb  rate  U  onder  91.40  an 
be  Increased  by  90.12  an  hour,  and 

"(U)    tf  anob   rate  U  91.49 
bow.  ba  biwasim  by  90.19  ai 

*-(B>  ■Baotls*  am  tba  Sast  «ay  at 
aid  and  aaob  siihsaqasiil   yaar  aftar 
date,  the  highest  wage  order  rate  i^tplKftkbla 
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tses 


lUCh 

the 
taaf«^i«es 

the 
catAlng. 


«  aet- 


•  la 

(2). 
tlAreof 


to  aucb  amployaas  on  tba  date  bataca  audi 
first  day  sball— 

"(1)  If  aneb  rata  Is  uadsr  91.40  an  boor, 
ba  InBTiawil  by  90.1J  an  boor,  aad 

"(11)  If  suob  rata  la  9149  or  mora  an  boor. 
ba  Innraassd  by  90  J8  an  boor. 
In  tba  ease  of  any  employee  employed  In 
agriculture  who  is  covered  by  a  wage  order 
Issued  by  the  Seeretazy  pursuant  to  tba  rso- 
ommendatlona  of  a  speelal  industry  coasmtt- 
tea  appotaited  pursuant  to  section  6.  to  wbosa 
tbe  rata  or  rataa  praacrlbed  by  sabasetlon  (a) 
(8)  would  otherwise  apply,  and  wboae  hourly 
wage  la  iacrsassd  above  tbe  wage  rata  pra- 
acrlbed by  such  wags  order  by  a  subsidy  (or 
Inooma supplement)  paid.  In  Whole  or  m  part, 
by  tba  goramment  of  Puerto  Rloo,  the  In- 
creases prescribed  by  this  paragraph  shall  ba 
appllsd  to  tbs  som  of  tba  wi^s  rata  in  affect 
tmdsr  sndi  wage  order  and  tba  amount  by 
wblcb  tba  amployaa's  boorly  wags  rata  Is  la- 
onaaad  by  tba  subsidy  (or  Income  supple- 
mant»  abora  tba  wags  rata  In  effect  under 
aucb  wage  order. 

"(9)  In  tba  case  of  any  employee  employed 
In  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  bdands  to  whom 
this  ssetton  Is  made  applieable  by  the  amaad- 
kta  aiada  to  thu  Act  by  tba  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Amendmanta  of  19T4,  tba  Saera- 
tacy  aball.  aa  aoon  as  praetlcabla  after  tbe 
data  of  aaacUuant  of  tba  Fair  LsU>ar  Stand- 
arda  Amandmanu  of  1974.  appoint  a  fecial 
Industry  committee  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 8  to  recommend  the  bigbest  minimum 
wage  raU  or  rates,  wbldi  shall  ba  not  lass 
par  centum  of  tba  otbarwlsa  appU- 
age  rata  m  aliaet  undsr 
(b)  or  91jOO  an  boor,  wblebevar  la 
greater,  to  ba  applicable  to  aucb  employee  In 
lieu  of  the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  subsec- 
tion (b).  Ibe  rate  recommandad  by  the  spe- 
cial Industry  committee  shall  (A)  be  effective 
with  reqMct  to  aoob  smpliiyas  upon  tbe  effec- 
tlva  data  of  tba  wage  order  issued  pursuant 
to  sueb  racoBMnendatloo.  but  not  before  sixty 
days  after  the  efltoctlva  date  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  AmandmenU  of  1974,  and  (B)  sk- 
oapt  In  tba  eass  of  amployses  of  the  goram- 
ment of  Puerto  Bloo  or  any  political  subdlvt- 
Moa  tbarsof .  ba  Inrrssssd  m  aooordanoe  witb 
PwagraphOXB). 

*'(4HA>  Mfotwltbatandlng  paragraph  (1) 
(A)  or  (3) ,  the  wags  rata  of  any  employee  la 
Puerto  Bloo  or  tba  Viigla  Islands  wblcb  Is 
subject  to  paragraph  (2)  (A)  or  (3)  of  this 
subsection,  shall,  on  tbe  effective  date  of  tbe 
wage  birrsass  under  paragraph  (S)  (A)  or  of 
tba  wage  rata  reeomaaeadsd  oadsr  paragraph 
(9) ,  aa  tba  aaaa  aaay  ba.  ba  not  lam  than  90 
of  tba  otbaiwiss  sppUeabls  rata 
(a)  or  (b)  or  91iM.  wblcb- 
ever  is  higher. 

"(B)  Notwlttaatandlng  paragrapb  (a)<B). 
tba  wags  rata  of  any  employee  In  Puerto  Rico 
or  tba  Vbgln  islands  wblcb  Is  subject  to 
pvasrapb  <a)(B),  sbaU.  oa  and  after  tba 
aOsettva  data  of  Iba  Brat  wage  taeraaae  uadsr 
parsgrapb  <a)(B).  ba  not  Ism  than  00  par 
eaatum  of  tba  ntbai  aim  appUoaMa  rata  wa- 
der sabsadtoa  (a)  or  (b)  or  91j00^  wblebatar 
tobigber. 

"(6)  If  tbe  wage  rate  of  an  employee  Is  to 
be  increased  under  this  subsection  to  a  wage 
rate  wblcb  equate  or  Is  greater  than  tbe 
wage  rata  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  wtUeh, 
but  for  paragraph  (1)  of  tbls  subasetloa. 
would  ba  applicable  to  aucb  amployse,  tfrto 
subsection  sbaU  ba  tau^pUeable  to  sueb 
amptoyaa  and  tba  applicable  rats  under  such 
aubaectlon  abaU  apply  to  suob  amployae. 

"(8)  Each  minimum  wage  rate  inesiii  Hied 
by  or  imder  parsgr^h  (2)  or  (8)  aball  be 
In  effect  nnlem  such  minimum  wage  rate 
has  t)een  superseded  by  a  wage  order  (issued 
by  tbe  Secretary  ptirBuant  to  ths  recom- 
mendation of  a  qiectal  Industry  committee 
convened  under  section  8)  fixing  a  higher 
minimum  wage  rate." 

(c)(1)  Tbe  bwt  aantenoe  of  aaetton  8(b) 
la  amended  tj  strifcli^  out  tba  period  at  tba 
end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 


semicolon  and  the  following:  "except  that 
the  committee  Shan  reoommend  to  tbe  Seo- 
rstary  tba  aslnlmum  wage  rate  prsserft>ed  la 
aaetloa  8(a)  or  8(b).  wblcb  would  ba  appti- 
calrie  Imt  for  sectton  8(c),  unlsm  tbsre  Is 
substaattat  doeumantary  evidence.  Includ- 
ing pertinent  unabridged  profit  and  Ices 
statements  and  balance  sheets  for  a  repre- 
sentative period  of  years  or  In  the  case  oC 
employees  of  public  agenclea  other  appro- 
priate Information,  tn  tbe  reoord  wlUcb 
estabtlslMs  that  tba  Industry,  or  a  pradoml- 
nant  portion  thereof,  is  unable  to  pay  that 


(2)  TtM  third  sentence  of  sectkm  10(a) 
Is  amended  t>y  Inaartlng  after  "modify"  tbe 
following:  "(Including  provision  for  tba 
payment  of  an  appropriate  minimiiTti  wage 
rate) ". 

(d)  Section  8  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking 
out  "the  minimum  wage  preecrtbed  In 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  6(a)  in  each  such 
Industry"  in  the  first  sentence  of  snbsaetioa 
(a)  and  Inasrtiiw  \n  Uau  tbereof  "tba  min- 
imum wags  rata  which  would  apply  in  each 
such  Industry  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (6) 
of  secUon  6(a)  but  for  section  6(c)~.  (2) 
by  striking  out  "tba  mlnlmnm  wisga  rats 
preecrtbed  In  paragraph  (1)  of  aaetlon  e(a)" 
tn  tbe  last  sentence  of  subseetloa  (a)  and 
liMerttaig  In  Ueu  thereof  "tba  otharwlaa  ap> 
pUcabla  itmimim  wage  rata  in  affect  ondsr 
paragraph  (1)  or  (6)  of  aectloti  e(a)".  and 
(8)  by  atrlktng  out  "prascrilied  In  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  6(a)"  in  subeecUoa  (c) 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  tbereof  "in  effect  under 
paragraph  (l)  or  (5)  of  section  6(a)  (as  tbs 
case  may  be)**. 

rxsauu.  amd  btatx  zkflotxb 
Saa  6.  (a)  (1)  Section  9(d)  Is  amended  to 
readaafODows: 

"(d)  Imployer'  includes  any  person  acting 
dtreetly  or  IndtreeOy  In  tbe  tntersst  of  aa 
employer  m  ralatloa  to  an  employsa  and 
IncUidss  a  pobllc  agency,  but  doaa  not  In- 
clude any  labor  organlaatioa  (otbar  tbaa 
when  acting  aa  an  ampk^ar)  or  anyone  act- 
ing in  tba  cspadty  of  officer  or  agent  of  such 
labor  organisation." 

(2)  Section  S(e)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
fellows: 

''(e)(1)  Except  as  provided  tn  paragra{4is 
(9)  and  (9),  tba  term  'employee'  aasans  any 
Indbrtdaal  amploywd  by  an  amployar. 

"(2)  In  tba  eaae  ot  aa  mdbrtdnal  employed 
by  a  pottUc  agency,  aucb  tana  means — 

"(A)  any  Individual  employed  by  tbe  Oov- 
emment  of  tba  United  Statea — 

"(1)  aa  a  ctvlllaa  \n  tbe  military  depart- 
ments (as  defined  m  section  109  of  title  8. 
muted  StatsaOods). 

"(11)  in  any  eascattva  agency  (as  defined 
tn  sectloB  109  of  sueb  tttle). 

*'(iU)  Ui  any  unit  of  tba  leglsUUva  or 
Jndldal  branefa  of  tba  Oovammant  whlob  ba* 
positions  In  tbe  eompotltlve  servloe. 

"(tv)  tn  a  nonappropriated  fund  tnstru- 
mentaUty  under  tba  Jortsdletlon  of  tb* 
Armed  Foroaa.  or 
"(v)  In  tbe  Library  of  Oiiiuiaas. 
"(B)  any  Indlvldnal  employed  by  tba 
United  SUtas  Poatal  Servloe  or  tbe  Postal 
Bate  Commission:  apd 

"(C)  any  IndlvMtial  employed  by  a  State, 
political  Bubdlvlslan  of  a  State,  or  an  inter- 
state govammental  agency,  other  than  snob 
aa  tndhrtdual 

"(1)  who  Is  not  subject  to  the  dvn  servloe 
laws  of  the  State,  polttleal  subdivision,  or 
agency  which  emjiloys  him;  and 
"(U)  wbo— 

"(I)  holds  a  publle  elective  office  of  that 
State,  political  subdivision,  or  agency, 

"(H)  Is  aslseted  by  the  bolder  of  such  an 
ofiloa  to  be  a  member  of  his  personal  staff, 
"(nX)  la  appomted  liy  such  an  ofleeboldsr 
to  serve  on  a  policymaking  level,  or 

"  (IV)  who  Is  an  Immsdlata  adviser  to  such 
aa  oflleeholder  witb  respect  to  tba  constitu- 
tional or  legal  powers  of  his  office. 
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"(3)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (u),  such 
term  does  not  mclude  any  IndlvlduiU  em- 
ployed by  an  employer  engaged  in  agriculture 
if  such  mdivldual  is  the  parent,  spouse,  child, 
or  other  member  of  the  employer's  immediate 
famUy.". 

(3)  Section  8(h)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(h)  'Industry'  means  a  trade,  business. 
Industry,  or  other  activity,  or  branch  or  group 
thereof,  in  which  Lndlvldiutls  are  gainfully 
employed.". 

(4)  Section  3(r)  is  amended  by  in^rtlng 
"or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  and  by 
Inserting  after  tliat  paragraph  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)  in  connection  with  the  actlviUes  of  a 
public  agency,". 

(5)  Section  3(s)   is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  in  the  matter  preceding 
paragraph  (1)  "including  employees  han- 
dling, selling,  or  otherwise  working  on  goods" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  employees 
handling,  selling,  or  otherwise  woricing  on 
goods  or  materials". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  tbe  end  of 
paragraph  (3). 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  tbereof 
":  or". 

(D)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (4)  tbe 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  Is  an  activity  of  a  public  agency.",  and 
(B)  by  adding  after  the  last  sentence  the 
followmg  new  eentence:  "The  employees  of 
an  enterprise  which  Is  a  public  ag:ncy  shall 
for  purpoees  of  this  subsection  be  deemed  to 
be  employees  engaged  in  commerce,  or  m  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce,  or  em- 
ployees handling.  seUing,  or  otherwise  work- 
ing on  goods  or  materiala  that  have  been 
moved  in  or  produced  for  commerce.". 

(6)  Section  3  is  amended  by  adding  after 
anbaectlon  (w)  the  foUowing: 

"(X)  'Public  agency'  means  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  tbe  United  States;  the  government 
ctf  a  SUte  or  political  subdivision  thereof: 
any  agency  of  tbe  United  States  (Including 
tbe  United  States  Postal  Service  and  Postal 
Bate  Commission),  a  State,  or  a  political 
ButKUvlslon  of  a  State;  or  any  IntersUte  gov- 
ernmental agency.". 

(b)  Section  4  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Tbe  Siscretary  u  authorized  to  enter 
Into  an  agreement  with  the  Librarian  of 
Congrees  with  respect  to  any  individual  em- 
ployed In  tbe  Library  of  Congress  to  pTx>- 
vide  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  Secetary's 
functions  under  thU  Act  with  respect  to  such 
individuals.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  or  any  other  Uw,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  Is  authorized  to  admin- 
ister the  provisions  of  this  Act  with  respect 
to  any  individual  employed  by  the  United 
SUtea  (other  than  an  individual  employed 
In  the  Lltnary  of  Congress.  United  States 
Postal  Servloe,  Postal  Rate  Commission,  or 
tbe  Tennessee  Valley  Authority) .  Nothing  In 
this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  affect 
tite  TigiA  at  an  employee  to  Ining  an  action 
for  unpaid  mmimum  wages,  or  unpaid  over- 
time compensation,  and  liquidated  damagea 
luder  section  16(b)  at  this  Act." 

(c)  Section  7  u  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"(k)  No  public  agency  shall  be  deemed  to 
bave  violated  subsection  (a)  with  leganl  to 
•ny  employee  engaged  to  flm  protection  or 
law  enforcement  actlvitlee  (IneludlnR  se- 
curity personnel  \n  correctional  Institutions) 
J*-  Pursjmnt  to  an  agreement  or  understand- 
ing arrtvad  at  between  the  employer  and  tbe 
employee  before  performance  of  the  work,  a 
woi*  period  of  twenty-el^t  consecutive  days 
Is  accepted  tai  lieu  of  tbe  workweek  of  seven 
consecutive  days  for  piupooee  of  overtime 
compuutlon  and  If  tbe  employee  racelvea 
eompensatlon  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and 
one-half  Umea  the  regular  rate  at  wblcb  ba 


la  employed  for  his  employment  in  excess 
of— 

"(1)  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  hours 
in  each  such  twenty-eight  day  period  during 
the  first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Lab3r  Standards  Amendments  of  1974; 

"(2)  one  hundred  and  elchty-four  hours 
In  each  such  twenty-eight  day  period  during 
tho  second  year  from  sush  date: 

"(3)  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  hours  in 
each  such  twenty-eight  day  period  daring 
the  third  srear  from  such  date: 

"(4)  one  hundred  and  rtrty-elpht  hours 
In  each  such  twenty-eight  day  period  dur- 
In;?  the  fourth  yesr  from  such  date:  and 

"(S)  one  bundred  and  sixty  hours  In  each 
such  twenty-eight  day  period  thereafter.". 

(d)(1)  The  second  rentence  of  section  16 
(b)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Ac- 
tion to  recover  such  Iir.'>lllty  may  be  main- 
tained against  any  employer  (including  a 
public  agency)  in  any  Federal  or  State  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction  by  any  one  or 
more  employees  for  and  in  behalf  of  himself 
or  ttiemtelves  and  other  employees  similarly 
situated.". 

(2)  (A)  Section  6  of  the  Portal -to-Portal 
Pay  Act  of  1947  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  tbe  end  of  paragraph  (c)  and 
by  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  a  semicolon 
and  by  adding  after  such  paragraph  the 
following: 

"(d)  witb  respect  to  any  cause  of  action 
brotight  under  section  16(b)  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  against  a  State 
or  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State  in  a 
district  court  of  the  United  States  on  or 
Iwfore  April  18.  1973.  the  running  of  the 
statutory  periods  of  limitation  shall  be 
deemed  suspended  during  the  period  begin- 
ning with  the  coounencement  of  any  stx:h 
action  and  ending  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1974,  ex- 
cept that  such  suspension  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable tf  in  such  action  Judgment  has  been 
entered  for  the  defendant  on  the  grotmds 
other  than  State  Immunity  from  Federal 
Jurisdiction.". 

(B)  Section  11  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(b)"  after  "section  16". 

DOBfZSnc  8BIVICK  WOaKZB8 

Sac.  7.  (a)  Section  2(a)  la  amended  l>y 
Inserting  at  the  end  tbe  following  new 
aentence:  "The  Congress  further  finds  that 
tbe  employment  of  persons  in  domestic  serv- 
ice In  households  affects  commerce." 

(b)(1)  SecUon  6  u  amended  by  adding 
after  suboection  (e)  the  following  new  sub- 
aection: 

"(f)  Any  employee  who  in  any  workweek 
is  employed  in  domestic  service  in  a  house- 
hold shall  be  paid  wages  at  a  rate  not  less 
than  the  wage  rate  in  effect  under  section 
6(b)  unless  such  employee's  compensation 
for  such  service  would  not  t>ecattse  of  sec- 
tton 209(g)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  con- 
stttnte  "wagea'.  for  purpoaes  of  tttle  n  of 
•uch  Act." 

(2)  Sectton  7  is  amended  by  adding  after 
the  sutKecUon  added  by  section  6(c)  of  thi^ 
Act  the  foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"(1)  Subeectton  (a)(1)  shaU  ^ply  with 
respect  to  any  employee  who  in  any  work- 
week is  employed  in  domestic  service  m  a 
household  nnleas  stach  employee's  compen- 
aatton  for  such  work  would  not  because  of 
sectton  209(g)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
eonstttute  "wages',  for  purposea  of  tttte  II 
of  such  Act." 

(3)  SecUon  13(a)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  foUowing  new  paragraph: 

"(16)  any  employee  employed  on  a  casual 
twala  in  domestic  servloe  employment  to 
provide  babysltUng  aervlcea  or  any  employee 
employed  in  domesUc  service  employment 
to  provide  companionship  servicea  for  in- 
dlvlduala  wbo  (I>ecau8e  of  age  or  infirmity) 
an  unable  to  oara  for  themselvaa  (aa  aueb 


terms  are  defined  and  delimited  by  regula- 
Uons  of  the  Secretary ) ." 

(4)  Section  13(b)  U  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  tbe  end  of  paragraph  (19) 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ";  or"  and  by 
adding  after  that  paragraph  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(20)  any  employee  who  is  employed  In 
domestic  service  In  a  household  and  who  re- 
sides in  such  household;  or". 

EETAn.  AND  SEBVXCK  BSrABUSBMKMTS 

Sac.  8.  (a)  Effective  January  I.  1975,  sec- 
tton 13(a)  (2)  (relating  to  employees  of  retaU 
and  service  establishments)  is  amended  by 
strUdng  out  "$250,000"  and  inserting  m  Ueu 
thereof  "9223.000". 

(b)  EffecUve  January  1,  1978,  such  section 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "t225X>00"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "8200.000". 

(c)  Effective  January  1,  1077,  such  sectton 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  such  estab- 
lishment has  an  annual  dollar  volume  of 
sales  which  is  less  than  $200,000  (exclusive 
of  excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level  which  are 
separately  stated)". 

TOBACCO   EICFLOTXES 

Sxc.  9.  (a)  SecUon  7  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  the  subeectton  added  by  sectton 
7  (b)  (2)  of  this  Act  the  following: 

"(m)  For  a  period  or  periods  of  not  mors 
than  fourteen  workweeks  in  tbe  aggregate  ta 
any  calendar  year,  any  employer  may  em- 
ploy any  employee  for  a  workaeek  in  excess 
of  tlukt  specified  in  subsection  (a)  without 
paying  the  compensaUon  for  overtime  em- 
ployment prescribed  in  such  subeectton,  if 
such  employee — 

"(I)  Is  employed  by  such  employw — 

"(A)  to  provide  services  (Including  strip- 
ping and  grading)  necessary  and  incidental 
to  the  sale  at  aucUon  of  green  leaf  tobacco 
of  type  11,  12,  13.  14,  21.  22,  23.  21.  31.  35, 
36,  or  37  (as  such  types  are  defined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture) .  cr  in  auctton  sale, 
buying,  handUng,  stemming,  redrylng,  pack- 
ing, and  storing  of  such  tobacco. 

"(B)  in  auctton  sale,  buying,  handling, 
sorting,  grading,  packing,  or  storing  green 
leaf  tobacco  of  type  32  (as  such  type  Is  de- 
fined by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture),  or 

"(C)  in  auction  sale,  buying,  handling, 
stripping,  sorting,  grading,  sizing,  packing, 
or  stemming  prior  to  packing,  of  perishable 
cigar  leaf  tobacco  of  type  41.  42.  43.  44.  46, 
46,  51.  52.  53.  54.  65,  61,  or  62  (as  such  types 
are  defined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricultvure) ; 
and 

"(2)  receives  for — 

"(A)  such  employment  by  each  employer 
which  is  in  excess  of  ten  hcurs  in  any  work- 
day, and 

"(B)  such  en^rtoyment  l>y  such  employer 
which  Is  in  excess  of  forty-eight  boon  In  any 
workareek, 

compensation  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one 
and  one-half  tlmoe  the  regular  rate  at  wlxlcb 
he  is  employed. 

An  employer  wbo  receives  an  exemption  un- 
der this  subeectton  rtkaU  not  be  eligible  for 
any  ottier  exemption  under  this  section.". 

(b)l)  SecUon  13(a)  (14)  Is  repealed. 

(2)  Sectton  13(b)  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  paragraph  added  by  section  7(b) 
(4)  of  tbls  Act  the  following  new  paragarph: 

"(21)  any  agricultural  employee  employed 
m  the  growing  and  harveattng  of  ahade- 
grown  tobacco  who  Is  engaged  In  the  process- 
ing (mcluding,  but  not  limited  to,  drying, 
curlrg.  fermenting,  bulking,  rebulklag.  sort- 
ing, grading,  aging,  and  )>aling)  of  sa<^  to- 
l)aooo.  prior  to  the  stenunmg  process,  for  use 
as  cigar  wrapper  tobacco;  or". 

TSLacasPH  asBNCT  ncrLOTxaa 

Sac.  10.  (a)  Section  13(a)  (11)  (rriatlng 
to  telegraph  agency  employees)   Is  repealed. 

(b)  (1)  Section  13(b)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing aftw  the  parapapb  added  1^  section 
9(b)  (2)  of  tbls  Act  tbe  foUowlng  new  paia- 
grapb: 


5746 


qx  kllfles 


"flS)  any  smployaa  or  propriater  ti 
taU  or  mrwica  esUbUatunaat.  wblch 
■■  *n  exempt  retail  or  aarrloe 
vloOk  pancnidi  (3)  of  eubaeeUoo  ( 
rei|>ect  to  whom  the  prorlaloiu  of 
6  and  7  would  not  otherwlae  apply. 
In   handling   telegraphic    niwweaw 
puMlc  ondR'  an  agency  or  contract 
ment  with  a  telepvph  company 
telegraph  meaeage  rerenxw  of  each 
doee  not  eaceed  $800  a  month  and 
rwmenaatinn  Cor  employaaant  In 
terty  eight  boaie  In  any  wuttetelc  at 
not  laaa  thaa  one  and  ona-lialf 
lagnlar  rata  at  whl^  he  la  employed: 

(3)   Xffectlve  one  year  after  tlie 
data  of 

manta  of  IVM.  eeeUoa  lS(b)  (») 
by  striking  out  f  orty-elglit  honnT 
aartlag  la  Uau  ttMieaf  "Carty-ftanr 

<S)  MaeUeetwyeaw  alter  auchdat  w 
U<h)  (») 

BIO  AMD  ^aocsssnra 

Bwe.  II.  (a)  SecUoQ  11(h)  (4)  (ralat&ig 
flah   and  aeafood  processing  employe  •) 
amended  by  UiaeiUug  "^ho  la"  after 
ployea".  and  by  tnaertUig  before  the 
eolaa   tbm  tellawlng:   ",  and   who 
compenaarinw  for  eai|»loyment  In 

in  any  wwk.weat  at  i 
M  and  one-half 
at  which  he  la  employad  >. 


ef^otlTe 
id- 

m- 


^1*14.  aeettoa  U<b)  (4> 
by  attSMig  out  "flotty^lg^t  buun^ 
aerttng  In  Ueu  thereof  "f erty-ioar 

(c)   ■■aettae  two  yaais  after 
aaetk»U<b)(4) 

aae.  a.  (a)  aeeHon  18(b)  (g)   ( 

to  nnndag  home  employed 
by  atrlklng  oat  "any  eaq>loy« 
la  aniAoyed  by  an  eatabUahment 


(A) 


la  an  laatltutioo  (other  than  a  hoq>lta] 
mailly  •agasad  la  tba  care  of  tha  ale  ; 
Ibe  mentally  in  or  deCaetlr 
tlte  pranlaaa"  and  the 
of  that  pangrapb. 

(b)  Section  T(J)  la  amended  by  tnafrtlng 
after  *^  boapttal"  the  following:  "or 

which   la   an   lnstltittla4  P>1- 

tn  the  care  of  the  ale  ;  the 

Bwntally  ni  or  defeettrv  vho 

OB  Oie  pramlaaa". 

HOIXL.     SCOIKI.,     AirO     BKBTAUXAIfT     KMPli>TXaS 


)  *i 


an.  U.  (a)  Seottoa  U(b)(8)   (Inaa  ar  aa 
Ik  aalalaa  to  hot 

ployeea)    (aa   amended    by   aectloa 
(1)  by  atnklng  oat  "aay 
la  Itoa  tbaaaor  -(A) 
yloyae  (other  than  aa  employee  at  a 
ta         '       ' 

I)  ««•  Ifc-  m  by 
lag  before  the  aemlooloa  the 

■tloa  Cor 
d  fiMlj  elgbl  hoaza  la  aay 


half  ttSMa  the  ragolar  rate  at  whlA 
aad  («)  by  addii«  after 
CoUowliw: 
(B)  aay  ■apipyai  who  la 


two 
(B)    Of  aaetlan   U(b) 

amftnrtert  by  striking  out  "forty-aU 
and    Imertlng    In    lieu    thereof    "fort; 
boura". 
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(d)  BffectlTe  three  yeara  after  auch  data, 
aiibparagrapb  (B)  of  aectloa  18(b)  (8)  U 
repealed  aad  auch  aectlon  la  amenrtart  by 
atriklngout*'(A)''. 

(e)  The  last  aentenoe  of  aectlon  S(m)  la 
amended  to  read  aa  foUowa:  "la  determining 
the  arage  of  a  tipped  employee,  the  amount 
paid  auch  employee  by  hie  employer  abaU 
be  deemed  to  be  Increaaed  on  account  of  tlpa 
by  an  amotmt  determined  by  the  employer, 
but  not  by  an  amount  In  exceea  of  80  par 
centum  of  the  applicable  minimum  wage 
rate,  except  that  the  amount  of  the  Increaae 
on  account  of  tlpa  determined  by  the  ala- 
ployer  may  not  exceed  the  value  of  tlpa  actu- 
ally reoalved  by  the  employee.  The  previous 
t^ntenoe  aball  not  apply  with  respect  to  any 
tipped  employee  unless  (1)  such  employee 
haa  been  Informed  by  the  employer  of  the 
proTlalons  of  this  section,  and  (3)  all  tips 
reoatred  by  auch  employee  have  been  re- 
tained by  the  employee,  except  that  nothing 
herein  ahaU  prohibit  the  pooling  of  tips 
^mnng  employeea  who  customarily  and  reg- 
ularly receive  tips.". 

aaixaamf.  ruamtoH.  un  nacHAim 
c.    14.   aectkm    lS(b)(10)     (relating   to 
partamen,    and    mechanics)     Is 
amended  to  read  aa  folkywe: 

"(10)  (A)  aay  aalesman  prtaaarlly  engaged 
In  aelling  automobilee,  trailers,  truoka.  farm 
baplamanta.  boata.  or  aircraft  If  be  la  em- 
ployed by  a  noamanufactarlng  eatahHabmant 
prtmarlly  engaged  In  ttaa  bnatneaa  of  arillag 
auch  boata  or  Tehldea  to  ultimata  pnrdiaa- 
era;  or 

"(B)  aay  partaman  prtmarlly  engaged  In 
aelllag  parte  for  aotomobHaa.  tmcka.  or  farm 
♦T**"**"**  ud  aay  merbaalff  prbaarlly  en- 
gaged la  mmttiMi%  aaeb  vehldea.  If  they  are 
employed  by  a  nonmannfacHuiHig  eatabUab- 
BMnt  primarily  engaged  in  the  boalneea  of 
aelling  audi  vehlclaa  to  ulttaaato  purchaaan; 
or". 


FOOD  I 


ZMTLO' 


Baa.  18.  (a)  aectloa  18(b)  (18)  (ralatlag 
to  food  aerrloe  and  catering  employeea)  Is 
""^•"'^^  by  laaerttag  limedlataiy  baf at*  the 
aemlooliw  the  tbllo^ag:  "aad  irtio  reoeltree 
compensation  for  employment  la  exceee  of 
forty-eight  houra  In  aay  workweek  at  a  rate 
not  leee  ttaaa  one  aad  ona  half  timea  the 
regular  rate  at  wblch  be  la  employed". 

(b)  maaeum  one  year  after  the  effecttve 
date  of  the  Fair  Uibor  Staadarda  Aawnd- 
mente  of  1874.  eucb  eecttoai  le  amended  by 
strikbig  out  "forty-eight  bouta**  and  Insert- 
ing la  Uea  thereof  "ftorty-f otir  boars'*. 

(c)  Kflectlve  two  years  after  such  date, 
audi  asetloB  la  repealed. 


Sac.  10.  (a)  Mectire  one  year  after  the 
aSectlra  data  of  tba  Vblr  Labor  Standarda 
of  1874.  aeetlan  lS(b)  (18)  (re- 
lating to  employeea  of  bowling  aatabUrti- 
menU)  U  amended  by  striking  out  "forty- 
eight  hoxirs"  and  Inserting  In  Ilea  thereof 
"forty-four  hooxa". 

(b)  Bffectlre  two  yeara  after  xudli  date, 
auch  aectlon  la  repealed. 


auasmma   raasMTs    roa  mannrraoiuuEEO 

CHTTilWrif 


aac  17.  Sectloa  U(b)  la  antanrtad  by  tai- 
Mi  ting  after  M**  paragraph  added  by  aeetton 
10(b)  (1)  of  thla  Act  the  foUowlag  mew  para- 
graph: 

"(88)  any  employee  who  Is  employed  wltn 
his  spouse  by  a  nonprofit  education  Institu- 
tion to  serve  as  the  parents  of  chBdran — 

"(A)  who  are  orphans  or  one  of  whoee 
natural  parents  Is  deceased,  or 

"(B)  who  are  enroUad  la  each  Instltntlon 
and  raalde  ta  reaMentlal  CaetUtlea  of  the  In- 
^ItMtlon.  while  each  ehUdren  are  in  reeldenoe 
at  eoflb  laetltotloD. 

If  such  employee  and  hia  ^xmae  reside  In 
auch  facUltlea,  receive,  without  coat,  board 
and  lodging  from  aucn  Institution,  and  are 
together  compensated,  on  a  cash  basis,  at  an 
aimual  rate  of  not  leea  than  $10,000;  or;". 


or 

18.  aectloa  18  la  amended  by  addlag  at 
the  end  thereof  tbe  following: 

"(g)  TiM  examptloa  trom  aectloa  6  pro- 
Tided  by  paragrapba  (3)  and  (6)  of  aabeeo- 
tlon  (a)  of  thla  aeetlon  ahall  net  apply  with 
reepect  to  any  employee  employed  by  an 
eataMlabment  (1)  which  controls,  le  con- 
trolled by,  or  la  under  eommon  control  with, 
another  eetabllstunent  the  aetlrltlee  of  which 
are  not  related  for  a  common  buslaeaa  por- 
poee  to.  but  materially  aupport,  tbe  activities 
of  tbe  eetabUahment  employing  such  em- 
ployee: and  (3)  whoee  annual  groaa  Totume 
of  sales  made  or  business  done,  when  com- 
bined with  tbe  annual  groea  volume  of  aales 
made  or  business  done  by  each  establishment 
wblch  controls,  is  controlled  by,  or  la  under 
eommon  control  with,  the  eatabllahment  em- 
ploying auch  employee,  exceeda  $10,000,000 
(exdualve  of  exeiae  taxes  at  the  retail  level 
whldi  are  aeparately  stated) ,  except  that  the 
exemption  from  aectlon  0  provided  by  aub- 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  thla  aee- 
tton ahall  apply  with  reapect  to  any  eatab- 
llahment deecribed  In  thla  aubaectlon  which 
haa  aa  anaual  dollar  volxnne  of  aalea  which 
would  permit  It  to  qualify  for  the  exemption 
provided  in  paragraph  (3)  of  aubaectlon  (a) 
If  It  were  In  an  enterprise  deacrlbad  la  aec- 
tlon 3(s).". 

axAaoHAi.  MuuamT  MMnortaa 

Sac.  18.   (a)   SectkUM  7(c) 
each  amended — 

(1)  by  atrlklag  out  "ten 
Inaarflng  la  Ueu  thereof  '^aavaa 


»(«) 


(3)  by  atrtklng  out  "fourtaam 
aad  inaartlag  la  Uan  theieof  "ten  woik- 
weeka". 

(b)  Sectloa  7(c)  la  amemled  by  atrlktng 
out  "fifty  houra"  and  luaattlng  In  Ilea  tbara- 
of  "f«rty<«lgbt  boon". 

(c)  BSaetlea  Jaaoaiy  1. 1978.  aeeUaaia  T(e) 
aad  7(d)  are  eaeb  aawnded — 

(1)  by  strUdag  oat  laevaa 
inaartlag  la  Uaa  tbaraof  "flm 


(3)  by  atriklag  out  "tea 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

(d)  BSaottva  teaoary  1.  10T8.  aeetlona  7 
(c)  aad  7(d)  are  aaeb  amendad— 

(1)  by  atrlklag  oat  "five  workweeka"  and 
Inserting  la  Ilea  tbaraof  '*tbtaa  workweeka'. 
and 

(3)  by  atriklag  out  "aevaa  workweeka"  aad 
Inaartlag  la  Ueu  thereof  "llva  workweeka". 

(e)  MSacan  Paoamher  81.  1076.  aaetkmB 
7(c)  and  7(d)  are  vapaalad. 

coRow  amaura  am  suuax  paoczsBiifv 


Sac.  SO.  (a)  Section  U(b)  (IS)  la  amended 
to  read  aa  follows: 

"(18)  any  employee  engaged  la  the  proc- 
eaatng  of  maple  aap  lato  augar  (other  tban 
refined  sugar)  or  vrup:  or". 

(b)  (1)  Sectloa  18(b)  la  amended  by  add- 
ing after  paragraph  (38)  the  foUowlag  aew 
paragraph: 

"(84)  aay  amployM  who  la  engaged  la  gtai- 
nlng  of  cotton  tar  market  In  any  place  of 
employment  loeeted  la  a  ooonty  where  oot- 
ton  la  grown  la  oonuaerclal  quaatttlea  aad 
who  reoelvea  compenaatlon  for  employment 
taiexoeeaof— 

"(A)  aaf«nty-two  boon  la  aay  aotkaeek 
fdr  not  non  ttaaa  alz  woAwaaka  In  a  year, 

"(B)  atzty-toor  boun  la  aay  wuikaeek  for 
aot  BBare  than  foar  workweeka  la  that  year, 

"(O)  fifty-four  houra  In  aay  workweek  for 
not  more  than  two  workweeka  In  that  year, 
and 

"(D)  forty-eight  hours  In  any  other  wock- 
week  in  that  year. 

at  a  rate  cot  leas  than  one  and  one-half 
ttmea  the  regular  rate  at  which  he  Is  em- 
ployed: or". 

(3)  Effective  January  1,  1078,  section  13 
(b)  (34)  la  amended — 
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(A)  by  atrlklag  o«t  "aeventy-two"  and  In- 
■ertbig  la  Ueu  thereof  "alzty-alx": 

(B)  by  atrUdag  oat  "alzty-foar"  aad  la- 
aerttag tai  Ueu  thereof  "atxty"; 

(C)  by  atrtklng  out  "Afty-foar"  aad  In- 
aeittag  la  Uea  thereof  "fifty"; 

(D)  by  striking  oat  "aad"  at  tbe  end  of 
aubparagrapb  (C) ;  aad 

(X)  by  atrtklng  out  "forty-eight  hours  la 
•ay  otbar  workweek  In  that  year"  and  la- 
•arttag  ki  Uea  tberaof  the  followtag:  "forty- 
alz  hours  ta  aay  workweek  tot  not  nKve  than 
two  wockwaeka  la  that  year:  aad 

~(B)  forty-four  houra  la  aay  other  work- 
week m  that  year,". 

(3)  Effective  January  1.  1876.  aectloa  18 
(b)(3«)  la  amended— 

(A)  by  atrtklng  oat  "ilxty-atz"  and  tnaert- 
tng  m  Ueu  thereof  "sixty"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "sixty"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "fifty-eU"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "fifty"  and  Inserting 
in  Ilea  thereof  "forty -eight"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "forty-six"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "forty-four":  and 

(E)  by  striking  oat  "forty-four"  and  In- 
aertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "forty". 

(c)(1)  Section  13(b)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  paragr^h  (24)  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(35)  any  employee  who  Is  engaged  In  the 
proTieaalng  of  sugar  beeta.  augar  beet  molaa- 
•ee,  or  augarcane  Into  sugar  (other  than  re- 
fined atigar)  or  ayrup  and  who  recelvea  com- 
penaatlon for  employment  In  excess  of — 

"(A)  seventy -two  hours  In  any  workweek 
for  not  more  than  six  workweeks  in  a  year. 

"(B)  sixty-four  hours  In  any  workweA  for 
aot  mora  than  four  workweeks  in  that  year. 

"(C)  fifty-four  hours  in  any  workweek  for 
not  nun«  than  two  wCTkweeks  In  that  year, 
and 

"(D)  fbrty-elght  hours  In  any  other  woik- 
waA  in  that  year, 

at  a  rata  not  leas  than  one  and  one-half 
timee  ttaa  regular  rata  at  which  be  la  aa»- 
pk>yed;  or". 

(3)  nraettve  Jannary  1.  187S.  aectloa  IS 
(b)(38)  laaaaandad— 

(A)  by  atrlklag  out  "aeventy-two"  and  In- 
aartlag la  lieu  thereof  "alxty-alx": 

(B)  by  atrtklng  out  "alx^-four"  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "slz^"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "fifty-four"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "fif^"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  tha  end  of 
aubparagrapb  (C);  and 

(B)  1^  atrtklng  out  "forty-eight  hours  In 
aay  othw  workweek  m  that  year"  and  tn- 
•erttng  In  Ben  thereof  the  following:  "forty- 
alz  bonra  In  any  wuit.week  for  not  more  than 
two  workweeks  in  that  year,  aad 

"(B)  forty-four  hoars  la  aay  other  work- 
week m  that  year.". 

(8)  BOeetlve  January  I,  »7«.  aectkn  18 
(b)  (38)  la  amended— 

(A)  by  atrlUng  oat  "slzty-stz"  aad  laaert- 
big  la  Men  thereof  "alxty"; 

(B)  by  Mrtkfag  oat  "atxty"  and  tnserthig 
bi  Ilea  thereof  "fifty-alx": 

(C)  by  atrttlng  oat  "fifty"  and  tnaertlng 
in  Uea  thereof  "forty-etght": 

(D)  by  atrfklag  oat  "forty-atx"  and  tnaert- 
big  In  Ilea  thereof  "fOrty-fbor":  and 

(B)  by  atrlklag  out  "Itety-foar"  and  tn- 
aertlng la  Uea  thereof  "forty". 

toc*T.  TXAKair  xacrLOTzaa 


Sac  31.  (a)  SeoUoa  7  te  aaaanrtnrl  by  add- 
lag after  tba  aubaectlon  added  by  aectloa 
8<a)  of  thla  Act  tbe  foUoertng  new  aubeeo- 
tioo: 

"(n)  In  the  caae  of  aa  employee  of  aa 
employer  engaged  In  the  bualnesa  of  oper- 
ating a  atraet,  suburban,  or  lateruibaa  alee- 
tnc  raUway.  or  local  trolley  or  motorbus 
carrier  (regardlees  of  whether  or  not  such 
raUway  or  carrier  is  public  or  private  or 
operated  for  proAt  or  not  for  proOt)  la  detar- 
mlalag  tbe  bears  of  eoiployment  of  awA  aa 
empioyaa  to  wtahai  tbe  rate  ptoacrtbad  by 


aubaectlon  (a)  appUea  there  abaU  be  excluded 
the  boure  audi  employee  was  employed  in 
charter  actlvttlea  by  auch  employer  If  (1) 
the  empIoyee*a  employment  la  such  actlvitiea 
was  parsuant  to  aa  agreement  or  onderstaad- 
Ing  with  bis  employer  arrived  at  before  en- 
gaging In  sach  employment,  and  (3)  If  em- 
ployment In  such  activlttee  is  not  part  of 
auch  employee*a  regular  employment." 

(b)(1)  Section  13(b)(7)  (relating  to  em- 
ployees of  atreet,  euburban.  or  Interurban 
electric  raOwaya  or  local  trolley  or  motcMbua 
carriers)  la  amended  by  striking  out  ".  If 
the  rates  and  aervlces  of  auch  railway  or 
carrier  are  subject  to  regulation  by  a  State 
or  local  agency"  and  Inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "(regardless  of  whether  or  not 
auch  railway  or  carrier  Is  public  or  private 
or  operated  for  profit  or  not  for  profit),  if 
such  employee  receivee  compenaatlon  for 
employment  In  excess  of  forty-eight  hours 
In  any  wuikwaek  at  a  rate  not  less  tban 
one  and  one-half  ttmea  the  regular  rate  at 
which  be  la  employed." 

(3)  BOectlve  one  year  after  tbe  effective 
date  of  tbe  Pair  Labor  Standarda  Amand- 
menta  of  1974.  such  section  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "forty-eigfat  bours"  and  tnaert- 
lng m  Uea  thereof  "forty-four  boursr. 

(3)  Effective  two  years  after  so^  date, 
such  section  is  repealed. 


COTTON  ain>  sucAX  amviuia  xicflotxes 

Sxc.  23.  Section  13  is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  subsection  added  by  section  18(a) 
tbe  foUowing: 

"(h)  The  provisions  of  section  7  abaU  not 
apply  for  a  period  or  periods  of  not  more 
than  fourteen  workweeks  in  tbe  aggregate  in 
any  calendar  year  to  any  employee  who — 

"(1)  te  employed  by  auch  employer — 

"(A)  exclusively  to  provide  aervlces  neces- 
sary and  Incidental  to  the  ginning  of  cotton 
in  aa  eatahtWhment  prtmarlly  engaged  In 
the  ginning  of  cotton; 

"(B)  ezdualvely  to  provide  seivlcea  neces- 
sary and  Incidental  to  the  receiving,  han- 
dling, and  storing  of  raw  cotton  and  the 
oompnsstng  of  raw  cotton  when  performed 
at  a  cotton  warehouse  or  comprcaa-ware  - 
liouse  fadUty,  other  than  one  operated  In 
conjunction  with  a  cotton  mHl,  primarily 
engaged  In  atorlng  and  compreeslng: 

"(C)  exclusively  to  provide  aervlcee  necea- 
aary  and  Incidental  to  the  receiving,  han- 
dling, atorlng.  and  proeeaalng  at  eottonaeed 
In  an  establishment  prtmarlly  engaged  In 
the  receiving,  handling,  storing,  and  proeeaa- 
lng of  eottonaeed;  and 

"(D)  exclusively  to  provide  aarvtcea  aaeaa- 
aary  and  Incidental  to  tbe  iiimiiilm  of 
a\]gar  cane  or  siigar  beets  in  aa  eatabUah- 
ment prtznarUy  engaged  In  the  prooeaalng  of 
sugar  cane  or  sugar  beets;  and". 

"(2)  receiver  for — 

"(A)  such  employment  by  sudt  employar 
vtUch  ia  In  excees  of  ten  hours  In  any  wort- 
day,  and 

"(B)  such  employment  by  such  employrr 
irtilcb  la  In  sTcaaa  of  forty-«l^t  bouia  la 
any  workwed:. 

onmpeneatlen  at  a  rate  not  laaa  tbaa  oaa 
aad  one  half  tlaaea  the  regular  rata  at  wbloh 
ha  tsen^Ooped. 

Any  employer  ertto  reeelvoa  aa  t***^ 
under  thla  aubeecUon  ahaU  not  be  eUglblo 
for  aay  other  eiaatptlna  under  thla  aaetkta. 
or  aectlon  7.". 

OTBiB  aiaMFimwa 

Sxc.  33.  (a)(1)  Section  lS(a)(9)  (rriating 
to  motion  pletare  theater  employeea)  la  re- 
pealed. 

(8)  Seetkm  lS(b)  k  amended  by  adding 
after  paragraph  (38)  the  foUowlag  new  para- 
graph: 

"(M)  any  employee  employed  by  an  eetab- 
Uahment which  la  a  motion  picture  theater: ". 

(b)(1)  Sectloa  IS(a)(13)  (rateting to amaU 
loggtng  crewa)  larapaalad. 

(2)  Sectloa  lS(b)  la  amendad  by  adding 


after  paragn^h  (30)  tbe  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(37)  any  employee  employed  In  planttnr 
or  tending  trees,  crulstng.  surveying,  or  feU- 
ing  timber,  or  in  preparing  or  transporting 
logs  or  other  forestry  products  to  tiie  mlU, 
processing  plant,  raUroad.  or  other  tranapor- 
tatkm  terminal,  if  the  number  of  employees 
employed  by  his  employer  In  such  fui  esti  ▼ 
or  Itimbertng  operations  does  not  exceed 
eight.". 

(c)  Section  13(b)  (2)  (Insofar  as  It  rriates 
to  pipeline  emplojrees)  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  "employer"  the  following:  "engaged 
ta  the  operation  of  a  oonunon  carrier  by  raU 
and". 

ncruaTMKirr  or  studxmtb 

Sac.  34.  (a)  Section  14  Is  am^widrd  by  strik- 
ing out  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing: 

"Sxc.  14.  (a)  The  Secretary,  to  the  extent 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  curtailment  of 
(q>portunitles  for  employment,  sh&U  by  reg- 
ulations or  by  orders  provide  for  the  employ- 
ment of  learners,  of  apprentices,  and  of  mes- 
sengers employed  primarily  In  delivering  let- 
ters and  mrviagpff.  under  special  certificates 
issued  pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary, at  such  wages  lower  than  the  minimum 
wage  appUcable  under  section  6  and  sub- 
ject to  such  limitation  as  to  time,  number, 
proportion,  and  length  of  aervice  as  the  Sec- 
retary shaQ  prescribe. 

"(b)(1)(A)  The  Secretary,  to  the  extent 
neceeaary  In  order  to  prevent  curtailment  of 
opportunities  for  employment,  shaU  by  tpe- 
cial  certificate  tsEued  under  a  regulation  or 
order  provide.  In  accordance  with  subpara- 
gnqth  (B).  for  the  employment,  at  a  wage 
rate  not  leas  than  85  per  centum  of  the  other- 
wise appUcable  wage  rate  m  effect  under  aec- 
tlon 0  or  not  lees  than  •!  .00  an  hour,  which- 
ever Is  the  higher  (or  In  the  case  of  employ- 
ment in  Puerto  Blco  or  the  Virgin  Islands 
not  described  In  section  5(e) ,  at  a  wage  rate 
not  less  than  85  per  centum  of  the  otherwise 
applicable  wage  rate  m  effect  under  aectlon 
6(c) ) .  of  fuU-tlme  stodenta  (regardleaa  of  age 
but  In  compliance  with  applicable  child  tabor 
laws)  In  retaU  or  service  eBtablltfmwntB. 

"(B)  Except  aa  provided  m  paragraph  (4) 
(B) .  the  proportion  of  student  hours  of  em- 
ployment under  special  certificates  issued  un- 
der subparagraph  (A)  to  the  total  hours  of 
employment  of  an  employees  In  any  retail 
or  service  establishment  may  not  exceed  (1) 
such  pn^Mrtkm  for  the  corresponding  month 
of  the  twelve-month  period  preceding  May  1. 
1081,  (U)  in  the  case  of  a  retaU  or  service 
eatahUshBBMit  whose  employees  (other  than 
employeea  engaged  In  commerce  or  In  the 
production  of  goods  for  conunerce)  are  cov- 
ered by  this  Act  for  the  first  time  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Amendaaents  of  1966  cr  the 
Fair  LAhor  Standarda  Amesdmenta  of 
1974.  auch  proportion  for  the  correapoadlng 
month  of  the  twelve-month  period  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  applicable  effective  date,  or 
(111)  tat  the  caae  of  a  rctaU  or  service  estab- 
lishment oomlsg  Into  existence  after  Kay  1. 
1961.  or  a  retaO  or  service  estabUAment  for 
which  records  of  student  hours  worked  are 
not  available,  a  proportion  of  student  hours 
of  employment  to  total  hoois  of  employment 
of  aU  employees  baaed  on  the  practice  during 
tbe  twelve-month  period  preceding  Ifay  I, 
1961,  in  stmUar  eatabUahmenta  of  the  same 
employer  In  the  aame  general  metropoUtan 
ar:^a  In  which  the  new  establishment  is  lo- 
cated, similar  establish  ments  of  tbe  sante  em- 
ployer In  the  same  or  nearby  oounUee  If  the 
new  establishment  is  not  in  a  metropolitan 
area,  cr  other  eetaMlabatenta  cf  the  same 
general  character  opetatlng  m  the 
Blty  cr  tbe  aaareet  < 
Per  the  purpoees  of  tbe  preceding  santeaoe. 
the  term  ^student  hours  of  employawnt' 
means  student  hours  worked  at  lees  tban 
$1.00  aa  boar,  except 
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Include.  In  Statea  wboae  minliwum  wagei 
at  or  above  91.00  an  hour  In  the 
hours  worked  by  students  at  the  State 
mum  wage  In  the  base  year. 

"(3)    The   Secretary,   to  the  extent 
essary  in  order  to  prevent  curtailment  ( 
portualtles  for  employment,  shall  by 
certificate  Issued  under  a  regulation  or 
provide  for  the  employment,  at  a  wag< 
not  lees  than  85  per  centum  of  the  vag< 
In  effect  under  section  6(a)  (6)    or  not 
than  91.30  an  hour,  whichever  is  the  h  gher 
(or  In  the  case  of  employment  In 
Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands  not  described 
section  6(e),  at  a  wage  rate  not  less 
per  centum  of  the  wage  rate  In  effect 
section  6(c)  (S)),  of  full-time  students 
gardless  of  age  but  In  compliance  wltli 
pUcable  child  labor  laws)  in  any  occup^lon 
In  agriculture. 

"(3)  The  Secretary,  to  the  extent 
In  order  to  prevent  curtailment  of 
tunltles    for   employment,    shall    by    sj^lal 
certificate  issued  under  a  regulation  cr 
provide  for  the  employment  by  an  Instltiltlon 
c*  higher  education,  at  a  wage  rate  not 
than  86  per  centum  of  the  otherwise  a]  pll- 
cable  wage  rate  In  effect  under  section 
not  less  than  »1.60  an  hour,  whichever  11 
higher    (or  In  the  case  of  employmen 
Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands  not 
scribed  In  sectlot.  S(e),  at  a  wage  rate 
less  than  85  per  centum  of  the  wage 
effect  under  section  6(c)),  of  fun-time 
dents   (regardleod  of  age  but  In  complltnce 
with  ^pllcable  child  labor  laws)    who 
enrolled  In  such  Institution.  The 
shall  by  regulation  preecrlbe  standards 
reqiUrementc  to  Insure  that  this 
will  not  create  a  substantial  probabllit 
reducing  the  full-time  employment 
tunltles  of  persons  other  than  those  ta  w(om 
thf  minimum  wage  rate  authorized  by 
paragraph  Is  applicable. 

"(4)  (A)   A  special  certificate  issued 
paragraph  (1),  (3),  or  (8)  shall  provide 
the  student  or  students  for  whom  it  1 
sued  shall,  except  during  vacation 
be  employed  on  a  part-time  basis  and  ndt  in 
excess  of  twenty  hours  in  any  workwe<|c 

"(B)  If  the  issuance  of  a  special 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  (3)  for  an  empli 
will  cause  the  number  of  students 
by  such  employer  under  special 
Issuel  under  this-  subsection  to  exceed 
the  Secretary  may  not  issue  such  a 
certificate  for  the  employment  of  a  stufent 
by  such  employer  unless  the  Secretary 
employment  of  such  student  will  not 
a  substantial  probability  of  reducing  the  4iU- 
tlme  employment  opportunities  of 
other   than   those   employed   under 
certificates  Issued  under  this  subsectloi 
the   Issuance  of  a  special  certificate 
paragraph   (1)   or  (3)   for  an  employer 
not  cause  the  number  of  students 
by  such  employer  under  special 
Issued  under  this  subsection  to  exceed 

"(1)    the    Secretary    may    issue    a 
certificate   under  paragraph    (1)    or   (3) 
the  emoloyment  of  a  student  by  such 
ployer  If  such  employer  certifies  to  the 
retary  that  the  employment  of  such  student 
will   not  reduce  the  full-time 
opportunities  of  persons  other  than 
employed   under   special   certificates 
under  this  subsection,  and 

"(11)    in  the  case  of  an  employer 
la  a  retail  or  service  establishment,  subp^ra 
graph  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
with  respect  to  the  issuance  of  special 
tificates    for    such    employer    under 
paragraph. 

The  requirement  of  this  subparagraph 
not  i4>ply  In   the  case  of  the   issuance 
special  certlflcatea  under  paragraph  (3) 
the  employment  of  full-time  stxidents 
stltutlons  of  higher  education:  except 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  an  Inst^u 
tlon  of  higher  education  Is  employing 
dents  under  certificates  Issued  under 
graph  (3)   but  In  violation  of  the  requW- 
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menta  of  that  paragraph  or  of  regulations 
Issued  thereunder,  the  requirements  of  this 
subparagraph  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
the  Issuance  of  si>eclal  certificates  under 
paragraph  (3)  for  the  employment  of  stu- 
dents by  such  Institution. 

"(C)  No  special  certificate  may  be  Issued 
under  this  subsection  unless  the  employer 
for  whom  the  certificate  Is  to  be  Issued  pro- 
vides evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  student  status  of  the  employees  to  be 
employed  under  such  special  certificate." 

(b)  Section  14  Is  further  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (d)  as  subsection  (c) 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  by  regiilation  or 
ordef  provide  that  sections  6  and  7  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  the  employment  by 
any  elementary  or  secondary  school  of  Its 
students  If  su(^  employment  constitutes,  as 
determined  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  an  Integral  part  of  the  regular 
education  program  provided  by  such  school 
and  such  employment  is  In  accordance  with 
applicable  child  labor  laws." 

(c)  Section  4(d)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Such  report  shall  also  Include  a  summary  of 
the  special  certificates  Issued  under  section 
14(b)." 

CmiiD   l.AIKX 

Sac.  36.  (a)  Section  13  (relating  to  chUd 
labor)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  objec- 
tives of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  by 
regulation  require  employers  to  obtain  from 
any  employee  proof  of  age." 

(b)  SecUon  13(c)(1)  (relaUng  to  child 
labor  In  agriculture)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(3),  the  provisions  of  section  13  relating  to 
child  labor  shall  not  apply  to  any  employee 
employed  In  agriculture  outside  of  school 
hours  for  the  school  district  where  such  em- 
ployee Is  Uvlng  while  be  Is  so  employed,  U 
such  emp.oye^— 

"(A)  Is  less  than  twelve  years  of  age  and 
(1)  Is  employed  by  his  parent,  or  by  a  person 
standing  In  the  place  of  his  parent,  on  a 
farm  owned  or  operated  by  such  parent  or 
person,  or  (11)  Is  employed,  with  the  consent 
of  his  parent  pr  person  standing  in  the  place 
of  hla  parent,  on  a  farm,  none  of  the  em- 
ployees of  which  are  (becaiiss  of  section  13 
(a)  (6)  (A) )  required  to  be  paid  at  the  wage 
rate  prescribed  by  section  6(a)  (6), 

"(B)  la  twelve  years  or  thirteen  years  of 
age  and  (1)  such  employment  Is  with  the 
consent  of  bts  parent  or  person  standing  in 
the  place  of  his  parent,  or  (11)  his  parent 
or  such  person  la  employed  on  the  same  farm 
as  such  employee,  or 

"(c)  to  fourteen  years  of  age  or  older.". 

(c)  Section  16  U  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subeec- 
tlon: 

"(e)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provl- 
alons  of  aeetlon  13,  relating  to  child  labor, 
or  any  regulation  issued  under  that  section, 
shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  to 
exceed  $1,000  for  each  such  violation.  In  de- 
termining the  amount  of  such  penalty,  the 
appropriateness  of  such  penalty  to  the  else 
of  the  business  of  the  person  charged  and 
the  gravity  of  the  violation  shall  be  con- 
sidered. The  amount  of  such  penalty,  when 
finally  determined,  may  be^ 

"  ( 1 )  deducted  from  any  sums  owing  by  the 
United  States  to  the  person  charged; 

"(3)  recovered  in  a  civil  action  brought  by 
the  Secretary  In  any  court  of  competent  ju- 
risdiction,, in  which  litigation  the  Secretary 
shall  be  represented  by  the  Solicitor  of  Labor; 
or 

"(3)  ordered  by  the  court  In  an  action 
brought  under  section  15(a)(4),  to  be  paid 
to  the  Secretary. 

Any    administrative   determiiuitlon    by   the 
Secretary  of  the  amount  of  such  penalty 


ahall  be  final,  unless  within  fifteen  days  after 
receipt  of  notice  thereof  by  certified  mall  the 
person  charged  with  the  violation  takes  ex- 
ception to  the  determination  that  the  viola- 
tion for  which  the  penalty  is  impoeed  oc- 
curred, in  which  event  final  determination  of 
the  penalty  shall  be  made  in  an  administra- 
tive proceeding  after  opportunity  for  hearing 
In  accordance  with  section  654  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  and  regulations  to  be 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary.  Sums  collected 
as  penalties  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
applied  toward  reimbursement  of  the  costs 
of  determining  the  violations  and  assessing 
and  collecting  such  penalties,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  an  Act 
entitled  'An  Act  to  authorize  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  make  special  statistical  studies 
upon  payment  of  the  cost  thereof,  and  for 
other  purpoees'  (39  U3.C.  9a)." 

sinrs  BT  BEcarTAXT  roa  back  wages 

Sec.  36.  The  first  three  sentences  of  sec- 
tion 16(c)  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  supervise  the 
payment  of  the  unpaid  minimum  wages  or 
the  unpaid  overtime  compensation  owing  to 
any  employee  or  employees  under  section  6 
or  7  of  this  Act,  and  the  agreement  of  any 
employee  to  accept  such  payment  shall  upon 
payment  In  full  constitute  a  waiver  by  such 
employee  of  any  right  he  may  have  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  to  such  unpaid 
minimum  wages  or  unpaid  overtime  com- 
pensation and  an  additional  equal  amount 
aa  liquidated  damages.  The  Secretary  may 
bring  an  action  In  any  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  to  recover  the  amount  of  the 
unpaid  minimum  wages  or  overtime  com- 
pensation and  an  equal  amount  as  liquidated 
damages.  The  right  provided  by  subsection 
(b)  to  bring  an  action  by  or  on  behalf  of 
any  employee  and  of  any  employee  to  become 
a  party  plaintiff  to  any  such  action  shall 
terminate  upon  the  filing  of  a  complaint  by 
the  Secretary  in  an  action  under  this  subsec- 
tion in  which  a  recovery  Is  sought  of  unpaid 
minimum  wages  or  unpaid  overtime  com- 
pensation under  sections  6  and  7  or  liqui- 
dated or  other  damages  provided  by  this  sub- 
section owing  to  such  employee  by  an  em- 
ployer liable  under  the  provision  of  subsec- 
tion (b),  unless  such  action  is  dismissed 
without  prejudice  on  motion  of  the  Secre- 
tary." 

scoNoicic  at  I  aura  wuium 

Bite.  37.  Section  4(d)  la  amended  by— 

(1)  Inserting    "(1)"    Immediately    after 
•■(d)", 

(3)  Inserting  In  the  second  sentence  after 
the  term  "minimum  wages"  the  following: 
"and  overtime  coverage";   and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shaU  conduct  studies 
on  the  justification  or  lack  thereof  for  each 
of  the  special  exemptions  set  forth  In  section 
13  of  this  Act,  and  the  extent  to  which  such 
exemptions  apply  to  employees  of  eetabUsh- 
ment  described  in  sut>sectton  (g)  of  such 
section  and  the  economic  effects  of  the  ap- 
plication of  such  exemptions  to  such  em- 
ployees. The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report 
of  his  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  with  req>act  to  the  studies  con- 
ducted vmder  this  paragraph  not  Uter  than 
January  1,  1976. 

"(8)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  conduct 
a  study  on  means  to  prevent  curtailment  of 
employment  opportunities  among  manpower 
groups  which  have  had  hlstorlcaUy  high 
Incidences  of  unemployment,  such  as  dis- 
advantaged minorities,  youth,  elderly,  and 
such  other  groups  the  Secretary  may  desig- 
nate. Such  studies  shall  Include  suggestions 
under  the  authority  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  available  under  section  14  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  one  year  after  the 
effective  date  of  these  amendments  and 
thereafter  at  two-year  Intervals  after  the 
effective  date  of  these  amendmenta." 
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Saa  38.  (I)  the  first  sentence  of  section  11 
(b)  of  the  Age  Discrimination  In  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1907  (39  UJB.C.  e80(b))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "twenty-five"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "twenty". 
Nondiscrimination  on  Account  of  Age  In 
Oovermnent  Employment 

(S)  Tlie  second  sentence  of  aeetlon  11(b) 
18  amended  to  read  as  followa:  "The  term 
also  meana  (1)  any  agent  of  such  a  person. 
and  (3)  a  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  and  any  agency  or  instrumentality  of 
a  State  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State, 
and  any  Interstate  agency,  but  such  term 
does  not  Include  the  United  States,  or  a  cor- 
poration wholly  owned  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  Statea.'. 

(3)  Section  11(c)  of  audi  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ",  or  an  agency  of  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  except 
that  such  term  shall  Include  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  and  the  system 
of  State  and  local  employment  seitices  re- 
eeiving  l^ederal  asalatance". 

(4)  Section  11(f)  of  such  Act  to  amended 
to  read  aa  follows : 

"(f)  Tb*  term  'employee'  means  an  In- 
dividual employed  by  any  employer  except 
that  the  term  'employee'  ahall  not  Include 
any  person  elected  to  public  office  in  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  any  State 
by  the  quallfled  voters  thereof,  or  any  per- 
aoa  cboeen  by  anch  olBcer  to  be  on  siich  olB- 
cer'a  peraonal  staff,  or  an  aftpotntee  on  the 
policy-making  level  or  an  Inunedlate  adviser 
with  reapect  to  the  exercise  of  the  constitu- 
tional or  legal  powers  of  the  office.  Tlie  ex- 
emption set  forth  in  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  not  tnclnde  employees  subject  to  the 
civil  aervlce  laws  of  a  State  govemment.  gov- 
ermantal  agency,  or  political  subdivision.'* 

(ft)  Section  16  of  such  Act  la  amended  by 
striking  the  Ogure  "68.000,000".  and  Inaertlnc 
In  Ueu  tlMreof  "mjOOOJOOO". 

(b)(1)  Tbe  Age  Dtacrimlnatlon  In  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1987  is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing sections  16  and  16,  and  all  references 
tliereto,  as  section  16  and  section  17,  respec- 
tively. 

(3)  Tbm  A9B  Dtaortmlnatlon  In  Smploy- 
Btent  Act  of  1967  Is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing Immediately  after  aectkni  14  tbe  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"noMDiantfMTWATaoy  ok  ecoowi  of  acx  n* 
rxnnUL  oovouracxirT  bmploticxht 

"Sac.  15.  (a)  All  personnel  aetkms  affect- 
ing employees  or  applicants  for  employment 
(except  with  regard  to  aliens  employed  out- 
side the  limits  of  the  United  States)  In  mili- 
tary departments  as  defined  in  section  103  of 
tlUe  5,  United  States  Code,  in  execuUve  agen- 
cies aa  daflnad  In  section  lOS  of  utle  5.  United 
States  Ood*  (Including  employees  and  appli- 
cants for  employment  who  are  paid  from 
nonappropriated  fimds) ,  In  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  sad  the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion, in  those  units  in  the  govemment  of  the 
DIstrtet  of  ColumbU  havli^  positions  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  la  those  uniu  of  the 
legUilaUve  and  judicial  branches  of  the  Fed- 
eral Govemment  having  positions  in  the 
corapetiave  service,  and  In  the  Library  of 
Congress  sball  be  made  fne  from  any  dis- 
crimination based  on  age. 

"(b)  Except  aa  otherwise  provided  In  this 
■nbseetloa,  the  Civil  service  Commission  is 
autborlaed  to  enforce  the  provlslona  of  sub- 
section (a)  through  appropriate  remedies,  in- 
cluding reinstatement  or  hiring  of  employeea 
with  or  without  backpay,  as  wUl  effectuate 
the  poUclea  of  this  section.  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  shall  issue  such  rules,  regula- 
tions, orders,  and  Instructions  as  it  deems 
necessary  and  approprtate  to  carry  out  iU 
responslbUities  under  this  section.  The  ClvB 
Service  Commission  ahall — 

"(1)  be  responsible  for  the  review  and 
evaluation  of  the  operation  of  all  agency  pro- 
grams dealgned  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  this 
aeetlon,  periodically  obtaining  and  publish- 
ing (on  at  least  a  semiannual  basis)  progress 


reports  from  each  such  department,  agency, 
or  unit; 

"(3)  consult  with  and  eollctt  the  recom- 
mendations of  Interested  individuals,  groups, 
and  organlsatlona  relating  to  nondiscrimina- 
tion In  employment  on  account  of  age;  and 
"(3)  provide  for  the  acceptance  and  process- 
ing of  complaints  of  discrimination  in  Fed- 
eral employment  on  account  of  age. 

The  head  of  each  such  department,  agency, 
or  unit  shall  comply  with  such  rules,  regu- 
lations, orders,  and  Instructions  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  which  shall  Include  • 
provision  that  an  employee  or  applicant  for 
employment  ahall  be  notified  of  any  final 
action  taken  on  any  complaint  of  dlscrinilna- 
tlon  filed  by  him  thereunder.  Reweonahle 
exemptions  to  the  provisions  of  this  section 
may  be  established  by  the  Commission  but 
only  when  the  Commission  has  established 
a  maximum  age  requirement  on  the  basis  of 
a  determination  that  age  Is  a  bona  fide  oc- 
cupational qualification  necessary  to  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  the  position. 
With  respect  to  employment  in  the  Library 
of  Congress,  authorities  granted  In  this  sub- 
section to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  shall 
be  exercised  by  the  Librarian  of  Congress. 

"(c)  Any  person  aggrieved  may  bring  a 
civil  action  in  any  Federal  district  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  for  such  legal  or  eqid- 
table  relief  as  will  effectuate  tlie  purpoees  of 
this  Act. 

"(d)  When  the  Individual  has  not  filed 
a  complaint  concerning  age  discrimination 
with  the  Commission,  no  civil  action  may  be 
auamenoed  by  any  individual  under  this 
section  unUl  the  Individual  has  given  the 
Commission  not  leas  than  thirty  daya'  notice 
of  an  intent  to  file  such  action.  Such  notice 
shall  be  filed  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  alleged  unlawful  practice  oc- 
curred. Upon  receiving  a  notice  of  intent  to 
sue,  the  Commleslon  ahall  promptly  notify 
all  persons  named  therein  aa  prospective  de- 
fendants In  the  action  and  take  any  appro- 
{Hiate  action  to  assure  the  elimination  of 
any  unlawful  practice. 

"(e)  Nothing  contained  In  thto  secUon 
shall  relieve  any  Government  agency  or 
ofllclal  of  the  responsibility  to  assure  non- 
discrimination on  account  of  age  in  em- 
ployment as  required  under  any  provision  of 
Federal  Uw." 

srrscnvcBATB 

Sac.  SO.  (a)  Except  aa  otberwlas  spsclflcally 
provided,  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
fuU  month  which  begins  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  on 
and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  necessary  rules,  regulations,  and 
orders  with  regard  to  the  amendments  made 
by  thUAct. 

Mr.  JAV1T8.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsicler  the  vote  by  which  the  bfll  was 
psssed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATTON  FOR  SECRETARY 
OP  SENATE  TO  BIAKE  TECHNICAL 
AND  CLERICAL  CORRECTTIONB  IN 
EN0R06SMENT  OF  8.  274T 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorised  to  malce  tech- 
nical and  clerical  correctloiis  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  bill.  S.  2747.  and  that 
the  bill  be  printed  as  passed  in  the  Sen- 
ate.  

The  PRKSIUINO  OFFKJKK.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MAiraFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
&23,  S.  2727  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
simply  wish  to  commend  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  par- 
ticularly its  able  chairman,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
WnxiAMS),  for  the  outstanding  manner 
in  which  the  minimum  wage  proposal 
was  handled. 

This  measure  represents  a  matter  of 
the  highest  priority  insofar  as  the  Sen- 
ate Is  concerned.  To  the  millions  who  are 
benefited  will  go  vital  relief  In  filling  the 
need  to  maintain  a  Tninimnm  standard 
of  living.  Passage  of  the  proposal  repre- 
sents a  fine  achievement  for  Senator 
Wn.LiAKS,  for  the  committee  and  for  the 
entire  Senate. 

I  wish,  too,  to  thank  Senator  Javits 
for  his  great  leadership.  As  always,  his 
cooperative  efforts  and  enormous  legis- 
lative skill  were  Indispensable. 

The  Senate  is  indebted  as  well  to  the 
many  members  who  joined  with  com- 
moits,  appraisals,  and  suggestions.  But 
particularly  the  Senate  is  grateful  to  the 
cooperation  exhibited  by  all  m  Joining  to 
assure  such  efficient  action.  Senator 
DoMiNicK,  Senator  Tatt,  Senator  Bucx- 
Lrv.  and  others  deserve  special  mention 
for  aiding  in  these  efforts. 

Once  again,  however.  Senator  Wil- 
liams has  gained  another  magnificent 
achievement  in  his  already  abundant 
record  book  of  public  service. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  final 
action  on  this  major  piece  of  legislation 
of  such  significant  meaning  to  millions 
of  working  people  would  be  incomplete 
without  an  expression  of  gratitude  to 
the  men  and  women  of  the  Labor  sub- 
committee staff  who  have  worked  so 
long.  hard,  and  patiently  to  insure  tliat 
all  essential  Information  and  consulta- 
tion were  available  to  the  Senate. 

The  members  of  the  majority  staff  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Donald 
EUsburg,  Jane  Conley.  Jeanette  Smith, 
Joan  KiUiany,  and  Pat  Oarza.  who  per- 
formed so  weU,  were  directed  to  Gerald 
P>eder  in  exemplary  professional  fashion. 

My  deep  appreciation  also  extends  to 
all  the  minority  staff  members,  who  were 
directed  by  Oene  liCttelman  with  great 
dedlcatioo  and  skflL 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS— UNANIMOUS- 

coNsrarr  aorebment 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PresideBt.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  with  the  ajifwoval 
of  the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
and  the  chairman  of  the  committee  en 
the  housing  bill,  that  when  the  housing 
biU  is  called  up  it  will  be  the  pending 
business  at  tlie  conchiaian  at  the  seKlan 
of  ttie  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPWCER.  WMhoot 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  Preddent. 

1  am  authorised  by  the  dtstlngirishwl 
maJ<Mity  leader  to  make  the  Xaitotrtnt 
unanlmous-eooaent  reoueatw 

I  ask  n^Mtwimmia  (xjiiirnt  that  en  the 
housing  bill  there  be  a  time  itnrttatlon 
of  4  hours,  that  there  be  a  limitation  of 

2  houxs  on  eadi  amendment,  and  that 
on  any  amendment  there  be  a  limitation 
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of  30  minutes,  and  on  any  debatable  :  ao- 
Uon  or  appeal,  there  be  a  llmltatloi  of 
20  minutes  with  the  exception  of  Ive 
amendments  to  be  offered  by  the  Se  iia- 
tor  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  .  on  me 
of  which  there  will  be  2  hours,  an^  on 
each  of  the  others  there  will  be  1  h  tur. 
and  that  the  agreement  be  in  the  u|ual 
form.        

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reseriing 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  int  tnd 
to  object,  did  the  Senator  except  the 
five  amendments  of  the  Senator  fi  om 
New  York  from  the  nile  of  germaneni  ss? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  did.  I  did  lot 
have  an  opportunity  to  know  about  tfat. 
However.  I  have  included  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tlfere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sem  tor 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hqars 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  luianlmous-coni^t 
agref  ment  is  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That.  diuinK  the  conslderaAon 
of  B.  3036,  a  blU  to  consolidate,  simplify,  ind 
Improve  laws  relative  to  housing  and  houi  Ing 
assistance,  to  provide  Federal  assistance  In 
support  of  community  development  act  Ti- 
tles, and  for  other  purposes,  debate  on  my 
amendment  (except  five  amendments  U  be 
offered  by  tha  Senator  from  New  York  i  Mr. 
Javits) ,  on  one  of  which  t^ere  shall  t  i  3 
hours  debate,  with  1  hour  debate  on  eaci  of 
the  remaining  four  hmendments  none  of 
which  must  be  germane)  shall  be  llmlte<  to 
30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  <  >n 
trolled  by  the  mover  of  the  amendment  ind 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  and  that  debat4  on 
any  debatable  motion  or  appeal  shall  be 
limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally  dlvl  led 


nd 
In 


by 


and  controlled  by  tha  mover  of  such 
the  manager  of  the  blU:  Provided,  Thai 
the  event  the  manager  of  the  bill  Is  in  fi  ror 
of  any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the  t  me 
in  opposition  thereto  shaU  be  controlled 
the  minority  leader  or  his  designee 
t'uled  further.  That  no  amendment  th« 
not  germane  to  the  proTlslons  of  the  ^d 
bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  deh  it9 
shall  be  limited  to  4  hours,  to  be  equf  ly 
divided  and  controlled,  respectively,  by 
majority  and  minority  leaders,  or  their 
Ignees:  Provided,  That  the  said  leaders, 
either  of  them,  may.  from  the  time  un  ler 
their  control  on  the  passage  of  the  said  t  ill 
allot  additional  time  to  any  Senator  dur  ng 
the  consideration  of  any  amendment,  deb  t- 
able  motion  or  appeal 


REFERRAL  OP  INDIAN  6ELF-DETE  l- 
MINATION  AND  EDUCATIONAL  ^- 
FORM  ACT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ciiU 
up  Calendar  Order  No.  658,  S.  1017. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cl(  rk 
will  report  the  bill  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows 

Calendar  No.  668,  8.  1017,  a  bUl  to  promfte 
maximum  IndUn  participation  In  the  0<  t- 
emment  and  education  of  the  Indian  p  o 
pie:  to  provide  for  the  fuU  participation  of 
Indian  tribes  in  certain  prt  p«ms  and  se  t 
loes  conducted  by  the  Federal  OovernnM  Dt 
for  Indians  and  to  encourage  the  deveU  p- 
ment  of  the  human  resources  of  the  Indl  in 
people;  to  establish  and  carry  out  a  natioi  al 
Indian  education  program;  to  encourage  1  tie 
eetabUahment  of  local  Indian  school  contr  »1; 
to  train  professionals  In  Indian  educatlc  a; 
to  establish  an  Indian  youth  Intern  progrw  a; 
and  for  other  ptirpoaes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  matter  involving  Indian  education  I 
have  had  a  number  of  discussions  wl  ii 
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the  various  Indian  groups,  with  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  and  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abouxezk). 

The  facts  are  that  there  are  some  mis- 
understandings regarding  the  Interpreta- 
tions of  the  language  in  the  till,  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  title  II,  subsec- 
tion (a). 

There  may  be  some  other  matters  also 
In  which  there  seems  to  be  some  diver- 
gence within  the  Indian  community. 

Under  these  circumstances — and  all  of 
us  are  desirous  of  getting  a  bill  that  will 
be  representative  certainly  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Indian  peo- 
ple— in  order  to  achieve  that  purpose,  it 
will  be  my  suggestion  that  this  matter  be 
rereferred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affsdrs  for  a  period  of  10 
days,  not  including  the  time  in  which  we 
will  be  in  recess  next  week. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  Senators 
Fannin  and  McClurk  would  like  to  be 
notified  on  this  matter.  I  would  like  to 
check  to  see  if  they  are  satisfied  with 
this  procedure  before  I  agree  to  It. 

Mr.  JACKSON  subsequenUy  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  have  cleared  this  matter 
with  the  minority.  I  understand  that 
there  is  no  objection. 

I  would  like  first,  Mr.  President,  to 
yield  briefly  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy). 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  is  a  sound  procedure  that  we  are  fol- 
lowing in  attempting  to  eliminate  some 
of  these  questions  that  have  been  raised 
by  a  number  of  the  Indian  people. 

We  have  had  an  opportunity  to  talk 
>yith  the  chairman  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  and  with  the 
members  of  the  staff  about  some  of  the 
questions  that  have  been  raised  with  me 
and  with  other  Members  of  the  Senate. 

It  will  only  go  back  to  the  committee 
for  a  period  of  10  days.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  understands  that  there 
are  a  greater  number  of  different  provi- 
sions in  the  legislation  and  the  Indian 
people  want  an  expeditious  consideration 
of  those  provisions. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  strong  and  over- 
whehnlng  support  on  the  great  majority 
of  the  legislation  to  be  considered.  How- 
ever, there  are  certain  provisions,  partic- 
ularly title  n,  subsection  (a) ,  that  should 
be  reviewed. 

I  am  very  hopeful  and  confident  that 
the  Indian  peoples  suggestions  and  rec- 
ommenlations  will  be  reflected  in  the 
final  results. 

I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insiilar  Af- 
fairs for  taking  this  step  and  giving  the 
(HH>ortunlty  to  the  Indian  people  to  ex- 
press their  views  on  those  particular 
measures. 

I  look  forward  to  an  early  passage  of 
this  legislation  and  hopefully  an  early 
enactment  of  it  into  law. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
just  say  that  the  distingxiished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  taken  a  great 
interest  in  this  area  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  Both  he  and  his  staff  have  been 
mo6t  cooperative,  and  I  do  believe,  as  he 


does,  that  this  will  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose in  clarifying  some  of  the  mlsimder- 
standings  that  have  arisen. 

Over  all,  I  think  we  all  agree  that  it 
Is  a  good  bill,  but  it  is  important  that 
we  clear  up  these  matters  In  the  com- 
mittee room  rather  than  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  so  we  will  avoid  further  mis- 
understanding. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  I  likewise  want  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  who  is  doing  such  a 
fine  Job  in  handling  the  Indian  legisla- 
tion before  our  committee,  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Abourezk)  . 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  likewise  like  to  say  I  think  this  is 
a  good  procedure  to  clear  up  the  misun- 
derstanding on  part  A  of  title  n.  There 
is  broad  support  for  all  of  the  rest  of  the 
bill.  I  wish  that  it  were  possible  to  re- 
tain that  and  to  pass  it  on  over  to  the 
House  of  Representatives;  nevertheless, 
I  think  that  we  can  do  this  very  ade- 
quately and  still  come  back  in  10  days. 

I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  if  I  may 
get  his  attention,  am  I  correct  in  un- 
derstanding that  it  automatically  returns 
to  the  Senate  floor  in  10  days? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  will  make  the  motion,  or  make  a 
unanimous-consent  request  either  way 
to  that  effect. 

In  order  to  handle  the  matter  properly, 
I  am  advised  that  we  should  have  the 
speclflc  date.  If  we  exclude  the  recess 
dates,  the  time  it  is  to  be  reported  back 
would  be  Monday,  March  25. 1  will  make 
the  request  that  way,  and  then  there  wUl 
be  no  dispute  that  it  automatlcidly  comes 
back. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  S.  1017  be  rereferred  at  this 
time  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  with  instructions  to  re- 
port the  bill  back,  as  amended  or  oth- 
erwise, on  March  25,  1974. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  702, 
S.  263,  and  Calendar  Order  No.  701,  8. 
1688,  in  that  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SALE  OF  MINERAL  RIGHTS  IN  CER- 
TAIN LANDS  IN  UTAH 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  265)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  sell  certain  mineral 
rights  in  certain  lands  located  in  Utah 
to  the  record  owner  thereof  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  with  an  amend- 
ment on  page  3.  line  6,  after  the  word 
"interest",  insert  "to";  so  as  to  make  the 
bUlread: 

Be  it  enacted  h-j  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rerrresentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhlsd.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  la  authorized  and 
directed  to  convey.  seU.  and  quitclaim  aU 
mineral  interests  now  owned  by  the  United 
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states  to  the  record  owner  of  the  surface 
and  a  one-half  undivided  interest  in  the 
minerals.  In  and  to  the  following  deecrlbed 
land  In  Utah  County,  Utah : 

Beginning  at  a  point  south  161.8  feet  and 
west  0.27  feet  from  the  north  quarter  comer 
of  section  17,  township  5  south,  range  2  east, 
Salt  Lake  base  and  meridian,  and  running 
thence  south  89  degrees,  64  minutes  east 
62  0  feet;  thence  north  0  degrees  08  minutes 
east  152.1  feet:  thence  north  89  degrees  29 
minutes  44  seconds  east  70  feet;  thence  south 

0  degrees  06  minutes  west  165.62  feet;  thence 
south  89  degrees  54  mlnutss  east  164.97  feet; 
thence  north  0  degrees  06  minutes  east  137 
feet:  thence  north  60  degrees  61  minutes 
east  16.6  feet:  thence  south  0  degrees  06 
minutes  west  137  feet;  thence  south  39  de- 
grees 20  minutes  west  135  feet;  thence  south 
61  degrees  07  minutes  east  660  feet;  thence 
north  88  degrees  40  minutes  west  268.8  feet; 
thence  south  0  degrees  28  minutes  30  sec- 
onds we«t  1,262.9  feet  along  a  fence  line; 
thence  north  89  degrees  46  minutes  west 
364ut  feet;  thence  south  89  degrees  06  min- 
utes 30  seconds  west  133.2  feet;  thence  north 

1  degree  17  minutes  30  seconds  east  1,323.2 
feet  thence  east  4.34  feet;  thence  north  0 
degrees  06  minutes  eact  466.7  feet,  more  or 
less  to  the  pclnt  of  beginning. 

Ssc.  a.  The  Secretary  shall  require  the  de- 
posit of  a  sum  of  money  which  he  deems 
sufflclent  to  cover  estimated  administrative 
coeta  of  this  Act.  If  a  conveyance  Is  not  made 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  the  administra- 
tive costs  exceed  the  deposit,  the  Secretary 
shall  bUl  the  applicant  for  the  outstanding 
amount,  but  If  the  amount  of  the  deposit 
exceeds  the  actual  administrative  coets,  the 
Secretary  shall  refund  the  excess. 

Ssc.  3.  No  conveyance  shall  be  made  un- 
less application  for  conveyance  is  filed  with 
the  Secretary  within  six  months  of  the  date 
of  approval  of  this  Act  and  unless  within 
the  time  specified  by  him  payment  Is  made 
to  the  Secretary  of  (1)  administrative  costs 
of  the  conveyance  and  (2)  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  Interest  to  be  conveyed.  The 
amount  of  the  payment  required  shall  be 
the  difference  between  the  amount  deposited 
and  the  full  amount  required  to  be  paid  un- 
der this  section.  If  the  amount  deposited 
exceeds  the  full  amount  required  to  be  paid. 
the  applicant  shall  be  given  a  credit  or  re- 
fund for  the  excess. 

Sbc.  4.  The  term  "admlnUtratlve  costs"  as 
uaed  In  this  Act  includes,  but  is  not  limited 
to,  all  coets  of  ( l )  conducting  an  exploratory 
program  to  determine  the  character  of  the 
mineral  deposits  In  the  land,  (2)  evaluating 
the  data  obtained  under  the  exploratory  pro- 
gram to  determine  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  mineral  rights  to  be  conveyed,  and  (3) 
preparing  and  Issuing  the  Instrument  of 
conveyance. 

Sac.  5.  Moneys  paid  to  the  Secretary  for 
administrative  costs  shaU  be  paid  to  the 
agency  which  rendered  the  service,  and 
deposited  to  the  appropriation  then  current. 
Moneys  paid  for  the  minerals  or  mineral 
Interests  conveyed  shall  be  deposited  Into 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


PROTECTION  OP  PRIVACY  AND  THE 
RIGHTS  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  701,  S.  1688. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 


A  bUl  (S.  1688)  to  protect  the  clvlUan  em- 
ployees of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
United  States  Oovernment  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  constitutional  rights  and  to  prevent 
unwarranted  governmental  Invasions  of 
their  privacy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  bill,  or 
rather  bills  in  the  form  of  the  present 
bill,  have  passed  the  Senate  on  five  sep- 
arate occasions  in  the  90th,  91st,  and 
92d  Congresses. 

This  bill  is  cosponsored  by  more  than 
40  Senators,  of  all  political  philosophies, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  The  bill  passed 
the  first  time,  in  its  original  form,  with 
only  four  dissenting  votes.  On  all  other 
occasions  the  bill  has  passed  unani- 
mously. 

It  is  a  bill  of  major  importance  de- 
signed to  protect  the  rights  of  privacy 
and  other  fimdamental  rights  of  Federal 
employees.  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
many  Senators  for  their  part  in  the  for- 
mulation of  this  bill  over  the  years,  and 
particularly  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska). 

The  bill,  as  I  say,  is  of  extreme  impor- 
tance. The  development  of  the  bill  and 
the  reasons  for  it  are  matters  set  forth 
in  the  report  of  the  committee.  In  view 
of  the  impoitance  of  the  measure.  I  stsk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
report  (No.  93-724)  be  printed  in  full  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pbotxctimo  Puvact  and  the  Rights  or 
Pfsuuu.  Ekplotzcs 

The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  to  which  was  referred  the  biU  S.  1688 
to  protect  civilian  employees  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  U.S.  Oovernment  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  constitutional  rights  and  to 
prevent  unwarranted  governmental  invasions 
of  their  privacy,  having  considered  the  same, 
reports  favorably  thereon  without  amend- 
ments and  recommends  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

S.  1688  ts  identical  to  S.  1438  as  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  conunlttee  and  iman- 
Imously  approved  by  the  Senate  In  the  last 
Congress.  The  report  on  8.  1438  Is  therefore 
reprinted  below  as  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

PT7XPO0B 

The  puipoae  of  the  blU  Is  to  prohibit  in- 
discriminate executive  branch  requirements 
that  employees  and.  In  certain  Instances,  ap- 
plicants for  Government  employment  dla- 
cloee  their  race,  religion,  or  national  origin; 
attend  Oovemment-sponsored  meetings  and 
lectures  or  participate  in  outside  activities 
unrelated  to  their  employment;  report  on 
their  outside  activities  or  undertakings  un- 
related to  their  work;  submit  to  questioning 
about  their  religion,  personal  relationships 
or  sexual  attitudes  through  Interviews,  psy- 
chological tests,  or  polygraphs:  support  po- 
litical candidates  or  attend  political  meet- 
ings. The  bUl  would  make  It  Illegal  to  coerce 
an  employee  to  buy  bonds  or  make  charita- 
ble contributions.  It  prohibits  officials  from 
requiring  him  to  disclose  his  own  personal 
assets,  liabilities,  or  expenditures,  or  those 
of  any  member  of  his  family  unless.  In  the 
case  of  certain  specified  employees,  such 
Items  would  tend  to  show  a  conflict  of  In- 
terest. It  would  provide  a  right  to  have  a 
counsel  or  other  person  present.  If  the  em- 
ployee wishes,  at  an  Interview  which  may 
lead  to  disciplinary  proceedings.  It  would 
accord  the  right  to  a  dvU  action  in  a  Fed- 


eral court  for  violation  or  threatened  viola- 
tion of  the  act,  and  it  would  establish  a  Board 
on  Employees'  Rights  to  receive  and  conduct 
hearings  on  complaints  of  violation  of  the 
act  and  to  determine  and  administer  reme- 
dies and  penalties. 

statement 

The  subcommittee  has  found  a  threefold 
need  for  this  legislation.  The  first  Is  the 
Inunedlate  need  to  establish  a  statutory 
basis  for  the  preservation  of  certain  rights 
and  liberties  of  those  who  work  for  govern- 
ment now  and  those  who  wUl  work  for  It  In 
the  future.  The  bill,  therefore,  not  only 
remedies  problems  of  today  but  looks  to  the 
future,  in  recognition  of  the  almost  certain 
enlargement  of  the  scope  of  Federal  activity 
and  the  continuing  rise  In  the  number  of 
Americans  employed  by  their  Federal  Oov- 
ernment or  serving  it  In  some  capacity. 

Second,  the  bill  meets  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment's  need  to  attract  the  best  qualified 
employees  and  to  retain  them.  As  the  former 
Chairman  ol  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Robert  Ramspeck,  testified : 

"Today,  the  Federal  Oovernment  affects 
the  lives  of  every  human  bsing  in  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  we  need  better  people 
today,  better  qualified  people,  more  dedi- 
cated people,  In  Federal  service  than  we  ever 
needed  before.  And  we  cannot  get  them  if 
you  are  going  to  deal  with  them  on  the 
basis  of  suspicion,  and  delve  Into  their 
private  lives,  because  If  there  Is  anything 
the  average  Am;rican  cherishes,  it  Is  his 
right  of  freedcm  of  action,  and  his  right  to 
privacy.  So  I  think  this  bUl  Is  hitting  at  an 
evU  that  has  grown  up,  maybe  not  intended, 
but  which  is  hurting  the  ablUty  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  to  acquire  the  type  of  per- 
sonnel that  we  must  have  In  the  career 
service." 

Third  is  the  growing  need  fcr  the  bene- 
ficial Influence  which  such  a  statute  would 
provide  In  view  of  the  present  impact  of 
Federal  policies,  regulations  and  practices  on 
those  of  State  and  local  government  and  of 
private  business  and  industry.  An  example 
of  the  Interest  demonstrated  by  govern- 
mental and  private  emplovers  is  the  follow- 
ing comment  by  Allan  Oraham.  secretary 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  of  the  city 
of  New  York: 

"It  is  my  opinion,  based  on  over  36  years 
of  former  Oovernment  service.  Including 
some  years  In  a  fairly  high  managerial 
capacity,  that  yo\ir  bUl,  if  enacted  Into  law, 
will  be  a  major  step  to  stem  the  tide  of 
"Big  Brotherlsm,"  which  constitutes  a  very 
real   threat  to  our  American   way  of  life. 

"In  my  present  position  as  secretary  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  I  have  taken  steps  to  propose  the  In- 
clusion of  several  of  the  concepts  of  your 
bill  Into  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
city  civil  service  commission." 

Passage  of  the  bill  wUl  signify  congres- 
sional recognition  of  the  threats  to  individ- 
ual privacy  posed  by  an  advanced  tech- 
nology and  by  increasingly  more  complex 
organizations.  Illustrating  thece  trends  is 
the  greatly  expanded  use  of  computers  and 
governmental  and  private  development  of 
vast  systems  for  the  efficient  gathering  of 
Information  and  for  data  storage  and  re- 
trieval. While  Government  enjoys  the  bene- 
fit of  these  developments,  there  Is  at  the 
same  time  an  urgent  need  for  defining  the 
areas  of  Individual  liberty  and  privacy  which 
should  be  exempt  from  the  unwarranted  In- 
trusions facilitated  by  scientific  techniques. 

As  Prof.  Charles  Reich  of  Yale  Law 
School  has  stated,  this  blU  "would  be  a 
significant  step  forward  In  defining  the  right 
of  privacy  today." 

"One  of  the  most  important  tasks  which 
faces  the  Congress  and  State  leglslatiuvs 
In  the  next  decade  Is  the  protection  of  the 
citizen  against  invasion  of  privacy.*'  states 
Prof.  Stanley  Anderson  of  the  University  of 
California,  SanU  Barbara.  "No  citizens."  In 
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his  opinion,  'an  In  mars  tanmedUte  di  ng«r 
of  liKnmlon  Into  prtvkt*  aJtelrs  than  Oo  «m- 
msnt  employeee.  Whan  macted  Um  Ml  win 
proTlda  a  bnlirark  of  proteetlon  against  moh 
InctDBtons." 

The  bill  Is  based  on  several  premises  f  hteh 
the  subcommittee  Inveetlgatlon  has  pi  oTed 
valid  for  pxirpoees  of  ««fi^tirij  this  lef  Isla- 
tloQ.  The  lltst  Is  that  cItU  servants  dc  not 
■unender  the  basic  rights  and  llbe  ties 
which  are  their  due  as  dtlaens  undei  the 
Constttutloo  of  the  United  States  by  heir 
action  In  acoepttng  Ckarernxnent  employx  lent. 
Chief  amonc  tbeee  constitutional  protec  Ions 
Is  the  first  amendment,  which  protect!  the 
employee  to  privacy  In  hli  thoughts,  bi  Uefs 
and  attitudes,  to  silence  In  his  action  and 
parUdpAtlon  or  his  inaction  and  nonpai  bld- 
pation  In  community  life  and  civic  all  Urs. 
This  prlndpls  is  Um  eesence  of  oonstltuti  mal 
liberty  In  a  free  society. 

The  eonstltutkMial  focus  of  the  bill  was 
emphaiiaeil  by  Senator  Irvln  in  the  fol  ow- 
ing tarns  when  ha  Introduced  S.  1061  on 
February  21.  1067: 

-It  this  blU  Is  to  have  any  meaning  for 
those  it  affeeta.  or  serve  as  a  precedent  for 
thoee  who  seek  guidance  in  theee  matteti .  its 
purpose  must  be  phrased  In  ooostltutt  >nal 
tsrma.  Otherwln  Ito  goate  wlU  be  lost. 

"We  must  have  as  our  point  of  refer  ooe 
the  oonstltotlonal  principles  which  g  dde 
•very  aOolal  act  of  our  Fsderal  Oovemi^snt. 
I  baUsvs  that  the  Coostltatton.  as  it 
drafted  and  as  It  has  been  implemented, 
bodies  a  view  of  the  cltlsen  as  poaasased  c  r  aa 
inharent  dignity  and  ss  enjoying  oei  tain 
bMto  Ubertles.  Many  current  practice  o< 
Oovemment  affecting  employees  are  un  on- 
sUtutlonal:  they  violate  not  cmly  the  It  tter 
but  the  wry  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

"I  Introduced  this  bill  originally  becat  w  I 
beUsve  that,  to  the  extent  It  has  permttti  I  or 
authorlflBd  unwarranted  invaston  of  im- 
ployee  privacy  and  unreaaonable  restrict  ons 
on  tbalr  Uberty.  the  Vsderal  Oovemment  has 
neglected  its  constitutional  duty  when  its 
own  smployeae  are  coooamed.  and  it  bas 
failed  tn  its  role  as  the  model  employac  for 
the  Nation. 

"Second,  although  It  U  s  question  of  »  me 
dispute.  I  hold  that  Congress  has  a  <  iity 
under  the  Constitution  not  only  to  cons  iter 
tiM  constttatlonallty  of  the  laws  It  eni  ;ts, 
but  to  assure  as  far  as  possible  that  tt  oee 
In  the  executive  branch  responsible  for  id- 
minlsterlng  the  laws  sdhere  to  oonsUtntt<  lud 
standards  in  their  programs,  policlsa.  i  nd 
administrative  teehnlqaes.'* 

The  committee  believes  that  It  la  time  for 
Oongiesa  to  forsake  its  reluetaaoe  to  ten  he 
eaeeutlva  branch  how  to  treat  its  employi  as. 
When  so  many  Amsrleaa  ettiaene  are  sub  wt 
to  vnfhlr  trsatment.  to  befng  onreasooi  My 
ooerosd  or  rsqolrsd  wtthoot  wsrvant  to  s  ir- 
render  their  liberty,  their  prlvaey,  or  tl  Mr 
freedom  to  act  or  not  to  act,  to  reveal  or  :  ot 
to  reveal  Information  about  themselves  i  nd 
their  private  thoughts  and  actions,  tl  sn 
Ccogrsas  has  a  duty  to  call  a  sUtutory  li  at 
to  such  practices.  It  has  a  duty  to  rem  ad 
the  executive  branch  that  even  though  It 
might  have  to  expend  a  Uttle  more  time  i  ad 
effort  to  obtain  some  favored  poUey  goal,  be 
technlquee  and  tools  must  be  ressonaMe  i  nd 
fair. 

Each  section  of  the  bOI  Is  based  on  evlde:  ce 
from  many  hundreds  of  cases  and  complal  its 
showing  that  generaUy  In  the  Federal  sarv  90. 
as  In  any  similar  organizational  sltuatlox  ,  a 
request  from  a  superior  Is  equivalent  ti  a 
command.  ThlM  svldsoce  refutes  the  an  u- 
ment  that  an  employee's  raspoose  to  a  i  o- 
perlor's  request  for  informatlca  or  aetloi  Is 
a  voluntary  reoponss.  and  that  an  empto  ee 
"consents"  to  an  invasion  of  his  privacy  or 
the  curtailment  of  his  liberty.  Where  lis 
employment  opportanlttes  are  at  sta  ce, 
where  there  is  present  the  economic  ooerc  30 
to  submit  to  questionable  practices  «h  sh 
are  contrary  to  our  constitutional  valt  m. 
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then  the  preeenoe  of  consent  or  voluntarism 
may  be  open  to  serious  doubt.  For  this  rea- 
son the  bin  makes  it  Illegal  for  ««»v^fit  to 
"request"  as  wen  as  to  "require"  an  en4>Ioyee 
to  submit  to  certain  Inquiries  or  practices 
or  to  take  certain  actions. 

Kaoh  section  of  the  bUl  reOects  a  balanc- 
ing of  the  interests  Involved:  The  Interest  of 
the  Oovernment  In  attracting  the  best  qual- 
ified Individuals  to  lu  service;  and  its  In- 
terest in  pursuing  laudable  goals  such  as 
protecting  the  national  security,  promoting 
equal  employment  opportunities,  assuring 
mental  health,  or  conducting  successful 
bond-selling  campaigns.  There  is.  however, 
also  the  interest  of  the  Individual  In  protec- 
tion of  his  rights  and  liberties  as  a  private 
dtlaen.  When  he  becomee  an  employee  of  bis 
Oovenunent.  he  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
the  policies  and  practices  applicable  to  him 
win  reflect  the  best  values  of  his  society. 

The  balance  of  Interests  achieved  assures 
him  this  right.  While  It  places  no  abaolute 
prohibition  on  Oovemment  Inqulrlse,  the  bill 
doea  assure  that  restrictions  on  his  rights 
and  Ubertles  as  a  Ctovemment  employee  are 
reasonable  ones. 

A  Senator  Bible  stated: 
"There  is  a  line  between  what  is  Federal 
business  and  what  is  personal  business,  and 
Oongreas    must   draw   that    line.   The    right 
of  privacy  must  be  spelled  out." 

The  weight  of  evidence,  as  Senator  l\>ng 
has  said:  "points  to  the  fact  that  the  In- 
vaslocis  of  privacy  under  threate  and  coer- 
cion and  economic  Intimidation  are  ram- 
pant in  our  Federal  dvU  service  system  to- 
day. The  degree  of  privacy  In  the  lives  of  our 
clvU  servants  is  smaU  enough  as  It  Is,  and 
It  is  stUl  shrinking  with  further  advances 
In  technical  know-how.  That  tbeee  cltlaena 
are  being  forced  by  economic  coercion  to 
surrender  this  preclovis  Uberty  in  order  to 
obtain  and  hold  jobs  Is  an  Invasion  of  pri- 
vacy which  should  disturb  every  American. 
I,  therefore,  strongly  beUeve  that  congres- 
sional action  to  protect  our  dvU  servants  Is 
long  overdue." 

Itie  national  president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Internal  Bevenue  Kmployees, 
Vincent  Oonnery,  told  the  Subcommittee  of 
this  proposal  In  the  80th  Congress: 

"Senate  bm  S770  is  soundly  conceived  and 
perfectly  timed.  It  appears  on  the  leglsUUve 
scene  during  a  season  of  public  employee  un- 
rest, and  a  period  of  rapidly  accelerating  de- 
mand among  Federal  employeee  for  truly 
flrst-olaas  eltlasnshlp.  For  the  flrst  time 
within  my  memory,  at  least,  a  proposed  bOl 
holds  out  the  seriotis  hope  of  attaining  such 
a  dtisenship.  S.  STTO,  therefore,  amply  ds- 
serves  the  fullest  support  of  aU  employee 
organizations,  both  public  and  private,  fed- 
eration amilatert.  and  Ind^iendent  alike." 

Similar  sUtsments  endorsing  the  broad 
piupoee  of  the  bin  were  made  l^  many  oth- 
ers,  Indudlng  the  foUowlng  witnesses: 

John  F.  Orlner.  national  president.  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  OovemnMOt  ■mployees. 
■.  C.  Hallbeck.  national  president.  United 
Federation  of  Postal  derka. 

Jeromo  Keating,  president.  NaUonal  As- 
sociation of  LettMT  Camera. 

Kennsth  T.  Lyons,  nattonal  president.  Na- 
tional Association  of  Oovemment  Kmployees. 
John  A.  IfcCart.  operations  director.  Oov- 
emment Kmployees  OouncU  of  AFL-CIO. 

Hon.  Robert  Ramq>eck,  former  Chairman. 
ClvU  Service  Commission. 

Vincent  Jay,  executive  vice  president.  Fed- 
eral Professional  Association. 

Francis  J.  ^>eh,  president.  14th  District 
Department.  American  Federation  of  Oov- 
emment Employees. 

Lawrence  Speiser,  director,  Washington 
office.  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Nathan  Wolkomlr.  national  president.  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Federal  Employees. 

LEGISLATrVK      BISTOSY 

Following  Is  a  chronological  account  of 

committee  action  on  this  legislation  to  date. 

8.  1688  was  preceded  by  S.  1438  of  the  02d 


Congress,  8.  783  of  lbs  Plst  Congress,  by  a 
1038  of  the  90th  Congress,  and  by  S.  S079  and 
8.  3703  of  the  89th  Congress. 

Violations  of  rl^^ts  covered  by  the  btU  as 
weU  as  other  areas  of  employee  rights  have 
been  the  subject  of  Intensive  hearings  and 
Investigation  by  the  subcommittee  for  the 
last  Ave  Congresses. 

In  addition  to  Investigation  of  Individual 
cases,  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  has  conducted  annual  surveys  of 
agency  policies  on  numerous  aspects  of  Oov- 
emment personnel  practices.  In  1968,  pursu- 
ant to  Setute  Resolution  43.  hearings  were 
conducted  on  due  process  and  Improper  use 
of  information  acquired  through  psychologi- 
cal testing,  psychiatric  examinations,  and 
security  and  personnel  Interviews. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Chief  Executive  on  August 
3,  1966.  the  subcommittee  chairman  stated: 
"For  some  time,  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee  has  received  disturbing  reports 
from  responsible  sources  concerning  viola- 
tions of  the  rights  of  Federal  employees.  I 
have  attempted  to  direct  the  attention  of 
appropriate  officials  to  these  matters,  and 
although  replies  have  been  uniformly  cour- 
teous, the  subcommittee  has  "received  no 
satisfaction  whatsoever,  or  even  .uiy  indica- 
tion of  awareness  that  any  problem  exists. 
The  Invasions  of  privacy  have  reached  such 
alarming  proportions  and  are  assuming  such 
varied  forms  that  the  matter  demands  your 
Immediate  and  personal  attention. 

"The  misuse  of  privacy-Invading  person- 
ality tests  for  personnel  purposes  has  al- 
ready been  the  subject  of  hearings  by  the 
subcommittee.  Other  matters,  such  as  Im- 
proper and  Insulting  questioning  during 
background  Investigations  and  due  process 
guarantees  In  denial  of  security  clearances 
have  also  been  the  subject  of  study.  Other 
employee  complaints,  fast  becoming  too  nu- 
merous to  catalog,  concern  such  diverse  mat- 
ters as  psychiatric  Interviews;  He  detectors; 
race  questionnaires;  restrictions  on  commu- 
nicating with  Congress:  pressure  to  support 
poUtlcal  parties  yet  restrictions  on  poUtlcaf 
activities;  coerdon  to  buy  savings  bonds;  ex- 
tensive limitations  on  outside  activities  yet 
administrative  Influence  to  participate  In 
agency-approved  functions;  rules  for  writ- 
ing, speaking  and  even  thinking:  and  re- 
quirements to  disclose  personal  Information 
concerning  finances,  property  and  creditors 
of  enqdoyees  and  members  of  their  families." 
After  describing  in  detaU  the  operation  of 
two  cturent  programs  to  Ulustrate  the  prob- 
lems. Senator  Ervln  commented: 

"Many  of  the  practices  now  In  extensive 
use  have  Uttls  or  nothing  to  do  with  an  in- 
dividual's abOlty  or  his  qualification  to  per- 
form a  Job.  The  ClvU  Service  Commission 
has  establlSbed  rules  and  examinations  to 
determine  the  qualifications  of  appUcants. 
ApparenUy.  the  ClvU  Service  Commission  and 
the  agendea  are  falling  in  their  assignment 
to  operate  a  merit  system  for  our  Federal 
clvQ  service. 

"It  would  seem  In  the  Interest  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  make  an  Inunsdlate  review 
of  these  practices  and  questionnaires  to  de- 
termlae  whether  the  scope  of  the  programs 
is  not  exceeding  yomr  original  Intent  and 
whether  the  vi<tetlons  of  employee  rights 
are  not  more  harmful  to  your  long-range 
goals  than  the  personnel  shortcuts  involved." 
•  *  •  •  • 

FoUowlng  this  letter  and  others  addressed 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mission and  the  Secretaries  of  other  depart- 
ments, legislation  to  protect  employee  rights 
was  introduced  In  the  Senate.  This  proposal, 
8.  3703  was  Introduced  by  the  chairman  on 
August  9,  1966,  and  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  On  August  25,  1966,  the  chair- 
man received  unanimous  consent  to  a  re- 
quest to  add  the  names  of  S3  cosponsors  to 
the  bin.  On  August  36,  1966.  he  Introduced 
a  bill  similar  to  S.  3703,  containing  an- 
amendment  reducing  the  criminal  penalties 
provided  in  section  2.  This  bill,  8.  3779,  was 
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also  referred  to  the  Judidary  Conunlttee,  and 
both  S.  3703  and  8.  3779  were  then  referred 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights. 

Comments  on  the  bUl  and  on  prohlenu 
related  to  it  were  made  by  the  chairman  in 
the  Senate  on  July  18,  August  9,  August  26, 
August  26.  September  29,  October  17  and  18. 
1966.  and  on  Febmary  31,  1967.> 

Bearings  on  8.  3779  were  conducted  before 
the  subcommittee  on  September  23.  29,  30, 
and  October  3,  4,  and  5,  1966.  Reporting  to 
the  Senate  on  these  hearings,  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  made  the  foUowlng  state- 
ment: 

"The  recent  hearings  on  8.  3779  showed 
that  every  major  employee  organization  and 
union,  thousands  of  Individual  employees 
who  have  written  Congress,  law  professors, 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  and  a 
number  of  bar  associations  agree  on  the  need 
for  statutory  protections  such  as  those  In 
this  measure. 

"We  often  find  that  as  the  saying  goes 
thlrgs  are  never  as  bad  as  we  think  they 
are,'  but  In  this  case,  the  hearings  show 
that  privacy  invasions  are  worse  than  we 
thought  they  were.  Case  after  case  of  intimi- 
dation, of  threats  of  loss  of  Job  or  security 
dearance  were  brought  to  our  attention  in 
connection  with  bond  sales,  and  Oovem- 
ment charity  drives. 

"Case  after  case  was  cited  of  privacy  Inva- 
sion and  denial  of  due  pro:»ss  in  connection 
with  the  new  flnandal  disclosure  require- 
ments. A  typical  case  is  the  attorney  threat- 
ened with  dlscipUnary  action  or  loss  of  his 
Job  because  be  is  both  unable  and  unwUlIng 
to  list  aU  gifts,  including  Christmas  presents 
from  bis  fanUly,  which  he  had  received  in 
the  past  year.  He  felt  this  had  nothing  to  do 
with  his  Job.  There  was  the  supervisory  en- 
gineer who  was  told  by  the  personnel  officer 
that  he  would  have  to  take  dlscipUnary  ac- 
tion against  the  25  professional  employeee  in 
his  division  who  resented  being  forced  to 
disclose  the  creditors  and  financial  Interests 
of  themselves  and  members  of  their  famiUes. 
Tet  there  are  no  procedures  for  appealing 
the  decisions  of  supervisors  and  personnel 
officers  who  are  acting  under  the  Commis- 
sion's directive.  These  are  not  isolated  in- 
stances; rather,  they  represent  a  pattern  of 
privacy  Invasion  reported  from  almoet  every 
Stete. 

"The  suboommittee  was  told  that  super- 
visors are  ordered  to  supply  names  of  em- 
ployeee who  attend  PTA  meetings  and  en- 
gage in  Oreat  Books  dl3c\isslons.  Under  one 
department's  regiUatlcns,  employees  are  re- 
quested to  partldpate  in  specific  community 
activities  promoting  local  end  Federal  anti- 
poverty,  beautiflcatlon,  and  equal  employ- 
ment programs;  they  are  told  to  lobby  in 
local  city  councils  for  fair  housing  ordi- 
nances, to  go  out  and  m&lre  speeches  on  any 
niunber  of  subjects,  to  supply  flower  and 
grass  seed  for  beautiflcatlon  projects,  and  to 
paint  other  people's  houses.  When  thoee  reg- 
ulations were  brought  to  the  subcommittee's 
attention  several  weeks  ago,  we  were  told 
that  they  were  In  draft  form.  Tet,  we  then 
discovered  they  had  already  been  implement- 
ed and  employees  whose  official  duties  had 
nothing  to  do  with  such  programs  were  being 
informed  that  failure  to  participate  would 
indicate  an  uncooperative  attitude  and 
would  be  reflected  In  their  efficiency  records. 
"The  sulMXMnmittee  hearings  have  pro- 
duced ample  evidence  of  the  outright  intim- 
idation, arm  twisting  and  more  subtle 
forms  of  ocerdon  which  result  when  a  su- 
perlrr  is  requested  to  obtain  employee  par- 
ticipation in  a  program.  We  have  seen  this 
in  the  operation  of  the  bond  sale  campaign, 
the  drlvee  of  charitable  contributions,  and 
the  use  of  self-ldentiflcation  minority  status 
questionnaires.  We  have  seen  it  in  the  sanc- 
tioning of  polygraphs,  personaUty  tests,  and 
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improper  questioning  of  appUcants  for  em- 
ployment. 

"In  view  of  some  of  the  current  practices 
reported  by  employee  organizations  and 
unions,  it  seems  those  who  endorse  these 
techniques  for  mind  probing  and  thought 
control  cf  employees  have  sworn  hostility 
against  the  idea  that  every  man  has  a  right 
to  be  free  of  every  form  of  tyranny  over  his 
mind;  they  forget  that  to  be  free  a  man  must 
have  the  right  to  think  foolish  thoughts  as 
well  as  wise  ones.  They  forget  that  the  first 
amendment  implies  the  right  to  remain 
silent  as  weU  as  the  right  to  speak  freely — 
the  right  to  do  nothing  as  well  as  the  right 
to  help  Implement  lofty  ideals. 

"It  Is  not  under  this  administration  alone 
that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  respect  em- 
ployee rights  in  a  zeal  to  obtain  certain 
goals.  WbUe  some  of  the  problems  are  new, 
others  have  been  prevalent  for  many  years 
with  little  or  no  administrative  action  taken 
to  attempt  to  ameUorate  them.  Despite  con- 
gressional concern,  admlnlEtrative  officials 
have  faUed  to  discern  patterns  of  practice  in 
denial  of  rights.  They  seem  to  think  that  if 
they  can  belatedly  remedy  one  case  which 
Is  brought  to  the  attention  cf  the  Congress, 
the  public  and  the  press,  that  this  Is 
enough — that  the  "heat"  wiU  subside.  With 
glittering  generalities,  qualified  untu  they 
mean  nothing  in  substance,  they  have  sought 
to  throw  Congress  off  the  track  In  Its  pur- 
suit of  permanent  corrective  action.  We  have 
seen  this  in  the  case  of  personality  testing. 
In  the  use  of  polygraphs,  and  all  the  prac- 
Uces  which  the  bUI  would  prohibit." 

The  Chairman  of  the  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mission informed  the  subcommittee  that 
there  is  no  need  for  a  law  to  protect  employee 
rights.  He  Ijel'-ves  the  answer  is — 

"to  permit  executive  branch  management 
and  executive  branch  employees  as  individ- 
uals and  through  their  unions,  to  work  to- 
gether to  resolve  these  Issues  as  part  of  their 
normal  discourse." 

It  is  quite  clear  from  the  fearful  tenor  of 
the  letters  and  telephone  calls  received  by 
the  subsommittee  and  Members  of  Con- 
(rress  that  there  Is  no  discourse  and  Is  not 
likely  to  be  any  discourse  on  these  matters 
between  the  Commission  and  employees. 
Furthermore,  there  are  many  who  do  not 
even  faU  within  the  Conunlssion's  Jurisdic- 
tion. For  them,  there  is  no  appeal  but  to 
Congress. 

As  for  the  argument  that  the  dlscoiirse  be- 
tween the  unions  and  the  Commission  wlU 
remedy  the  wrongs,  the  testimony  of  the 
union  representatives  adequately  demolishes 
that  dream. 

The  typical  attitude  of  those  responsible 
for  personnel  management  is  reflected  In  Mr. 
Macy's  answer  that  there  may  be  Instances 
where  policy  is  not  adhered  to,  but  "There  is 
always  someone  who  doesn't  get  the  word." 
Corrective  alminlstratlon  action,  he  says.  Is 
fully  adequate  to  protect  employee  rights. 

Administrative  action  Is  not  sufficient. 
Furthermore.  In  the  majority  of  complaints, 
the  wrong  actuaUy  stems  from  the  stated 
policy  of  the  agency  or  the  Commission.  How 
can  these  people  be  expected  to  Judge  objec- 
tively the  reasonableness  and  constitutional- 
ity of  their  own  policies?  This  is  the  role  of 
Congress,  and  in  my  c^inlon.  Congress  bas 
vraited  too  long  as  it  is  to  provide  the  guid- 
ance that  is  desperately  needed  In  these 
matters. 

S.  1035,  90th  Congress 
On  the  basis  of  the  subcommittee  hear- 
ings, agency  reports,  and  the  suggestions  of 
many  experts,  the  blU  was  amended  to  meet 
legitimate  objectives  to  the  scope  and  Ian- 
gauge  raised  by  administrative  witnesses 
and  to  clarify  the  Intent  of  Its  cosponsors 
that  it  does  not  apply  to  the  proper  exercise 
of  management  authority  and  supervisory 
discretion,  or  to  matters  now  governed  by 
statute. 
This   amended    version   of   8.    8779    was 


Introduced  in  the  Senate  by  the  chairman 
on  February  21,  1967,  as  8.  1036  with  54  co- 
sponsors.  It  was  considered  by  the  Constitu- 
tional Rights  Subcommittee  and  unani- 
mously repcrted  with  amendment  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  on  August  21,  1967. 
IS.  Rept.  No.  C34.  90th  Oonj.  1st  Sess.l  The 
proposaa  was  considered  by  the  Senate  on 
September  13,  1967,  and  approved,  with  floor 
amendments,  by  a  70  to  4  vote.  After  ab- 
sentee approvals  were  recorded,  the  record 
showed  a  total  of  90  Members  supported 
passage  cf  the  bill.  The  amendments 
adopted  on  the  Senate  floo.-  deleted  a  com- 
plete exemption  which  the  ccmnUttee  bUI 
provided  for  the  Federal  Bursau  of  Investi- 
gation; instead,  it  was  provided  that  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  should  be 
accorded  the  same  limited  exemptions  pro- 
vided for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  the  National  Security  Agency.  A  provi- 
sion was  added  to  allow  the  three  Directors 
to  delegate  the  power  to  make  certain  per- 
sonal findings  required  by  section  6  of  the 
bUl. 

Committee  amendments  to  S.  1035. 
90th  Congress 

1.  Amendment  to  section  1(a)  page  2,  line 
13: 

"Provided  further,  That  nothing  cortained 
in  this  subsection  shaU  be  construed  to  pro- 
hibit inquiry  concerning  the  national  origin 
of  any  such  employee  when  such  InqxUry  is 
deemed  necessary  or  advlsa'sle  to  determine 
sultablUty  for  assignment  to  activities  or 
undertakings  related  to  the  national  security 
within  the  United  States  or  to  activities  or 
undertakings  of  any  nature  outside  the 
United  States." 

2.  Amendment  to  section  1(b),  page  2, 
line  25  strike  "to"  (technl    "  amendment.) 

8.  Delete  section  1(e),  page  4.  Unes  1-4 
(prohibitions  on  patronizing  business  es- 
tablishments) and  renumber  fcllowlng  sec- 
tions as  sections  1(e),  (f),  (g),  (h).  (1),  (J), 
(k),  and  (I),  respectively. 

4.  Delate  section  4,  page  10.  lines  12-23 
(criminal  penalties),  and  renumber  foUow- 
lng sections  as  sections  4  and  5,  respectively. 

6.  Amendment  to  section  1(f),  page  4,  Une 
35: 

"Provided  further,  however.  That  nothing 
contained  in  this  subsection  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  an  officer  of  the  depaut- 
ment  or  agency  from  advising  any  dvlUan 
employee  or  applicant  of  a  specific  charge  of 
sexual  misconduct  made  against  that  per- 
son, and  affording  him  an  opportunity  to 
refute  the  charge." 

6.  Amendments  to  section  1(f),  page  4,  at 
lines  17  and  19,  change  "psychiatrist"  to 
"physldan". 

7.  Amendment  to  section  I(k),  page  7,  at 
Une  10,  change  (J)  to  (i). 

8.  Amendment  to  secUon  2(b),  page  9.  at 
line  6  and  9.  change  "phychlatrlst"  to 
"physician". 

9.  Amendment  to  section  2(b),  page  9.  at 
line  15: 

"Provided  further,  however.  That  nothing 
contained  in  this  subsection  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  an  officer  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  from  advising  any  civilian 
employee  or  applicant  of  a  spedflc  charge  of 
sexual  misconduct  made  against  that  person, 
and  affording  him  an  opportiuilty  to  refute 
the  charge." 

10.  Amendment  to  section  5,  page  II,  line 
21.  Insert  after  the  word  "violation."  the 
foUowlng: 

"The  Attorney  Oeneral  shaU  deflend  aU  of- 
flcers  or  persons  sued  imder  this  section  who 
acted  pursuant  to  an  order,  re-mlatlon,  or 
directive,  or  who,  in  his  opinion,  did  not  wiU- 
fuUy  violate  the  provlsio  is  cf  this  Act." 

11.  Amendment  to  rection  6(1),  page  16,  at 
line  24,  strike  "sign  charges  and  specUlcatlons 
under  section  830  (art.  30)"  and  Insert  tn 
lieu  thereof  "ccnvene  general  courts-martial 
under  section  222  (art.  23)"  (techiUcal 
amendment) . 
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13.  Amendment  to  aectlon  8(m). 
line  14.  cb«ag»  •olMeotlon  (J)  to  (k) 
nlcal  Mn«ndm0nt). 

IS.  AmmdiJient,  page  It,  mM  new 
8: 

"Sac.  e.  Mbthlns  oootatned  In  tbla  A4  alMU 
b*  construed  to  prohibit  *n  officer  of 
tr«l  Intelligence  Agency  or  of  the 
Seeurttf  Agency  from  requesting  mnj 
ian  em|rt(^ee  or  i4>plieant  to  take  a 
teat,  or  to  take  a  payofaologlcal  test 
to  eUdt  from  him  Information  con< 
his  peraonal  relatlonahlp  with  any 
connnected  with  him  by  blood  or 
or  conoeming  hie  religious  beliefs  or 
tleea,  or  oonoemlng  his  attitude  or 
with  rea]>ect  to  sexual  matters,  or  to 
a  personal  financial  statement.  If  the 
tor  of  the  Central  IntelUgency  Agency 
Director  of   the   Natkmal   Secinrlty 
makes  a  penwnal  ftnHing  with  regard 
individual  to  be  so  tested  or  ezamlnei 
■odt  test  or  inftematlon  Is  required 
teet  the  national  security.** 

14.  Amendment,  page  18,  add  new 
and  renumber  following  section  as 

"Sac.  S.  Nothing  contained  in 
and  6  shall  be  construed  to  prevent 
liahmeut  of  department  and  agency 
ance  procedures  to  enforce  this  Act,  b 
existence  of  such  procedures  shall  no 
dude  any  applicant  or  employee  froac 
SiOng  the  remedies  established  by 
or  any  oUier  remedies  prorided  by  law 
vided,  however.  That  U  under  the 
established,  the  employee  or  appilcaa 
obtained  complete  protection  against 
ened  violations  or  complete  redress  fo 
lations.  such  action  may  be  pleaded 
In  the  United  SUtes  District  Court  or 
oeedlngs   beftve   the   Board   on   Bmpl 
Rights:  Provided  further,  hoioever, 
an  •mployee  elects  to  seek  a  remedy 
either  sectkm  4  or  section  S,  be  wal 
right  to  proceed  by  an  Independent 
under  the  remaining  section." 
CompcrUon  of  S.   1035,   90th   CongreM, 

introdnced,  mnd  S.  3779,  $9th  Comgr^ 
As  Introduced,   ths  revised  bOl,  8 
dlftered  troai  S.  3779  of  the  89th 
the  following  respects: 

1.  The  section   banning  requlremenii 
dlsdose  race,  religlan.  or  national  ongh 
amended  to  permit  Inqiilry  on  cittae:  ship 
—        It  la  a  statutory  condition  of  em  tloy' 
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1.  Tbe  ptDvlsloa  against  coercion  of 
)  to  Iray  bonds  or  make  eharttaM 
I  wm  amsndsd  to  make  it 
tt  doss  not  prohibit  calling  moittli  _  _ 
Ing  any  action  apfwoprlate  to  afford  Um 
ployae  ttaa  opportunity  votnntaiUy  to 
or  donate. 

*•  A  aew  sertlnn  providing  for 
tratlve  remedies  and  psnalttss 
Board  OB  Tiiiplujasa'  Btghta  to 
oondttct  hSTlnn  on  eoaaplalnta  ot 
ot  the  act.  and  to  determine  and 
rsmsdlse  and  penaltlas  TlMra  Is 
vlaw  ot  the  decision  under  the 
tlva  Proeaduia  AetL 

4.  A  speetflo  aBsmptlon  for   the 
Bureau  of  iBwttgaMon  Is  Indndsd. 

8.  Bxespttons  to  ttM  ptvAUUtlooi  on 
vacy-tanrMtfng  quasttoBS  by  aKaiii 
terrogatloos    and    peyehologlcal 

provided    upon    psychlatrte    de 

that  the  information  is  necessary  In  tlM 
nosis  and  traatmant  ot  mental  ma 
indlvldaal  caaes.  and  provided  that  It  _ 
eUcited  pursuant  to  general  practtca  er 
niattoa  soaaraiac  tbe  examinatton  of 
ployMs  or  appUoaata  on  the  basU  of 
Job,  or  agency. 

8.  The  aactlon  prohibiting  requtremeu 
disclose  psraonal  flnanclal  informaUon 
tains  tocfcnlcal  amandmenu  to 
only  pscBons  with  final  authority  In 
arsaa  may  be  subject  to  dtacloeuie 
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ban  on  disclosure  requirements,  a  new  sec- 
tion (J) .  provldee  that  they  may  only  be  re- 
quired to  dlacloee  Items  tending  to  show  a 
conflict  of  interest. 

8.  Military  supervisors  of  civilian  employes 
are  Ineltided  within  the  prohibitions  of  the 
bill,  and  violation  of  the  act  la  made  a  pun- 
ishable otttnBe  under  the  Uniform  Code  of 
MUltary  Justice. 

9.  A  new  aectlon  2  has  been  added  to  aastire 
that  the  same  prohibitions  in  section  1  on 
actions  of  department  and  agency  officials 
with  respect  to  employees  in  their  depart- 
ments and  agencies  apply  alike  to  officers  of 
the  Clvn  Service  Ocunmtmlon  with  respect  to 
the  employees  and  applicants  with  whom 
they  deal. 

10.  Section  (b)  of  S.  3779,  relating  to  the 
calling  or  holding  of  meetings  or  lectures  to 
Indoctrinate  employees,  was  deleted. 

11.  Sections  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  of  8.  3779 — 
sections  (b).  (c).  and  (d)  of  S.  108S — con- 
taining prohibitions  on  requiring  attendance 
at  outside  meetings,  reports  on  personal  ac- 
tivities and  participation  in  outside  actlvl-  ' 
ties,  were  amended  to  make  it  clear  that  they 
do  not  apply  to  the  performance  of  official 
duties  or  to  the  development  of  skUl,  knowl- 
edge, and  abilities  which  qualify  the  person 
for  his  duties  or  to  partic^Mttlon  in  profes- 
sional groups  or  associations. 

13.  The  criminal  penalties  were  reduced 
from  a  maximum  of  $500  and  8  months'  im- 
prisonment to  $800  and  30  days. 

13.  Section  <h)  of  8.  3779  prohibiting  re- 
quirements to  sum>ort  candidates,  programs, 
or  policies  of  any  p<^tleal  party  was  revised 
to  prohibit  requirements  to  support  the 
nomination  or  election  of  persons  or  to  at- 
tend meetings  to  promote  or  support  activi- 
ties or  nndertaktogs  at  any  poUtlcal  party. 

14.  Other  amendments  of  a  technical  na- 
ttire. 

S.  7*2,  91»t  Conffren — Committee 
amendrrtentt 
S.  782,  as  Introduced  by  Senator  Ervln  with 
54  coeponsors.  was  identical  to  S.  1039  of  the 
90th  Congress  as  passed  by  the  Senate.  As 
amended  In  Committee,  it  was  reported  to 
the  Senate  on  ICay  16,  1970,  and  passed  by 
unanimous  consent  on  May  19. 

The  Subcommittee  met  in  executive  ses- 
sion on  July  aa,  1980.  to  receive  testimony 
from  BJchard  Helms,  Director  of  the  Central 
Intolllgance  Agency  and  other  agency  rep- 
resentatives. On  the  basis  of  this  tastlmony 
and  after  a  number  of  meetings  of  suboom- 
mlttae  members  with  officials  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  the  National  Security 
Agency,  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, the  language  contained  In  the  com- 
mittee amendmento  was  drafted  *>««  meeta 
with  the  approval  of  the  Directors  of  those 
agenclea. 

Amendmentt 

1.  Amenrtmmite  to  section  1(a),  page  2. 

le  10  inssrt  after  the  word  "or^in"  the 

'ords  "or  cltlannship"  and  after  the  word 
"emptoyee".  the  words  "or  person,  or  his  fore- 
bears". 

X  Amendment  to  section  1  (k) ,  page  8.  line 
5  after  the  word  "requests",  strlks  the  period 
and  Inssrt  tbe  foUowlng: 
:  Provided,  hoioever.  Tliat  a  ctvlUan  employee 
of  the  United  Stotes  serving  in  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  or  the  Katlonal  Seeu- 
ilty  Agency  may  be  accompanied  only  by  a 
person  of  his  choice  who  ssrvee  In  the 
agency  in  which  tbe  employee  servea  or  by 
counsel  who  has  been  approved  by  the 
agency  for  access  to  the  Information  in- 
volved. 

3.  Amendment  to  section  8,  page  18,  lines 
IS  and  18  delete  "or  of  tbe  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation'*. 

4.  Amendment  to  section  6,  page  18,  line 
as,  and  page  19,  line  1  delete  "or  the  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inveetlgatlon  or  his 
designee". 

6.  On  page  19,  add  a  new  section  7  as 
follows; 


"Sec.  7.  No  civilian  employee  of  the  United 
Btetee  serving  In  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  or  the  National  Security  Agency, 
and  no  individual  or  organization  acting  in 
behalf  of  such  employee,  shall  be  permitted 
to  Invoke  the  provisions  of  sections  4  and  5 
without  llist  submitting  a  written  complaint 
to  the  agency  oooeemed  about  tlie  threat- 
ened or  actual  violation  of  this  Act  and 
affording  such  agency  lao  days  from  the 
date  of  such  complaint  to  prevent  the 
threatened  violation  or  to  redrees  the  actual 
violation:  Provided,  however.  That  nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  affect  any 
existing  authority  of  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  under  50  U.S.C.  403(c),  and  any 
authorities  available  to  the  National  Secu- 
rity Agency  under  BO  UJ3.C.  833  to  terminate 
the  employment  of  any  employee." 

8.  On  page  19,  add  a  new  section  8  as 
follows: 

Sir.  8.  Nothing  In  this  act  nhall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  ta  any  way  the  authority 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  or  the  National  Security  Agency  to 
protect  or  withhold  Information  pursuant  to 
statute  or  execute  order.  The  personal  cer- 
tification by  the  Director  of  tbe  agency  that 
disclosure  of  any  Information  la  inconsist- 
ent with  the  provision  of  any  stetute  or 
executive  order  shall  be  conclusive  and  no 
such  information  shall  be  admissible  In 
evidence  In  any  Interrogation  under  sec- 
tion l(k)  or  In  any  civil  action  under  sec- 
tion 4  or  in  any  proceeding  or  civil  action 
under  section  5. 

7.  On  page  19,  add  a  new  section  9  as 
foUows: 

Stc  9.  This  act  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

8.  On  page  19,  at  lino  8,  renumber  "Sac.  T' 
as  "SBC.  10"  and  at  line  20,  renumber  "Sac.  8" 
as  "Sac.  11". 

S.  X43a.  92d  Congren 
As  Introduced  by  Senator  Errln  with  83 
cosponsors,  8.  1438  was  identical  to  8.  78a 
of  the  9l8t  Congress  as  tmanlmoualy  reported 
by  the  Conunlttee  and  unanlmoudy  approved 
by  tbe  Senate,  8.  1438  was  approved  by  the 
ConmUttee  without  amendment  on  Decem- 
ber 8,  1971,  passed  by  the  Senate  by 
unantmons  consent  on  December  8, 1971,  and 
was  lefeiied  to  the  House  Post  Office  and 
CIvO  Servloe  Oonmilttee.  There  a  majority 
of  tbe  full  ocHumlttee  voted  to  teble  tbe  bill. 
On  August  1, 1973,  upon  a  motion  by  Sena- 
tor Krvln.  the  Oommlttee  added  the  text  of 
8.  1488  as  Title  n  of  the  House-passed  bfll 
HA.  laesa,  extending  the  life  of  the  CIvQ 
Righte  Commission  and  expanding  Ite 
Jmrlsdlctlon  to  Include  a  study  of  tbe  rights 
of  women.  On  August  4.  1973.  tbe  Senate 
tuantmooaly  passed  RJt.  13883  as  amended. 
This  mailced  the  fourth  time  in  six  years 
that  the  Senate  bad  ^iproved  the  provisions 
of  the  employee  privacy  bU. 

The  Souse  rejected  tbe  Senate  amendment 
and  leqtiested  a  conference.  The  Senate  con- 
ferees stood  by  tbe  Senate  amendment  untn 
It  became  an>arent  that  it  might  jfopnrrtlrrf> 
passage  of  the  entire  legislatton.  When  tbe 
Senate  passed  the  Civil  Righte  Commlaston 
authorlaation.  It  accepted  tbe  conference 
committee's  decision  to  delete  Title  n  from 
thebUL 

Q'DBmom  OK  Kscs,  ■sLanoir,  akb  national 


Many  oomplalnte  received  by  the  subcom- 
mittee eoneeraed  official  requeste  or  requlre- 
mente  that  employees  disclose  their  race, 
rellgloD,  or  ethnic  or  national  origin.  This 
Information  has  been  obtelned  from  em- 
ployees through  the  systematic  use  of  ques- 
tionnaires or  oral  inquiries  by  supervisors. 

Chief  ooneern  has  fooused  on  a  poUey  in- 
augurated by  the  ClvO  Sanrloe  ComndsMon 
la  1988.  undsr  which  pteeeat  employs se  and 
futura  smployeee  would  be  asked  to  ladleate 
on  a  questionnaire  whether  they  were  "Amer- 
ican Indian."  "oriental."  "Negro."  "^)anisb- 
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American**  or  "none  of  these."  Approximately 
1.7  million  employees  were  told  to  complete 
the  forms,  whUe  some  agencies  including 
gome  In  the  Department  of  Defense  con- 
tinued their  ftwmer  practice  of  acquiring 
such  information  through  the  "head  count" 
method.  Although  the  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mission directive  stated  that  dlsclosiu^  of 
such  Information  was  voluntary,  complalnte 
show  that  employees  and  supervisors  gen- 
eraUy  felt  it  to  be  mandatory.  Administra- 
tive efforts  to  obtain  compliance  included  In 
some  Instances  harassment,  threats,  and 
Intimidation.  Complaints  in  different  agen- 
cies showed  that  employees  who  did  not 
comply  received  airmail  letters  at  their  homes 
with  new  forms;  or  their  nsimes  were  placed 
on  administrative  lists  for  "follow-up"  proce- 
d\u«s,  and  supervisors  were  advised  to  obtain 
the  information  from  delinquent  employees 
by  a  certain  date. 

In  the  view  of  John  McCart,  representing 
the  Government  Employes'  Council,  AFL- 
CIO: 

"When  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
the  regulations  note  that  participation  by 
the  employee  will  be  voluntary,  this  removes 
some  of  the  oniis  of  the  encroachment  on  an 
Individual's  privacy.  But  in  an  organizational 
operation  of  the  size  and  complexity  of  the 
Federal  Government,  it  is  Just  impossible  to 
giuu-antee  that  each  individual's  right  to  pri- 
vacy and  confidentiality  will  be  observed. 

"In  addition  to  that,  there  have  been  a 
large  number  of  complaints  from  all  kinds  of 
Federal  employees.  In  tbe  interest  of  main- 
taining the  righte  of  individual  workers 
against  the  poesiblUty  of  invading  those 
rights,  it  would  seem  to  us  It  would  be  better 
to  abandon  the  present  approach,  because 
there  are  other  alternatives  available  for 
determining  whether  that  program  is  being 
carried  out." 

The  hearing  record  conteins  numerous  ex- 
amples of  disruption  of  employee -manage- 
ment relations,  and  of  employee  dissatisfac- 
tion with  such  official  inquiries.  Many  told 
the  subcommittee  that  they  refused  to  com- 
plete the  questionnaires  because  the  matter 
was  none  of  the  Government's  business; 
others,  because  of  their  mixed  parentage,  felt 
unable   to   stete  the   Information. 

Since  1963,  tbe  policy  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  on  the  method  of  collecting 
information  about  race  has  favored  the  head 
count  wherever  possible.  Although  the  pol- 
icy is  presently  under  review,  the  subcom- 
mittee finds  merit  In  the  stetement  that; 

"The  collection  and  dissemination  of  in- 
formation about  race  creates  a  conflict  among 
several  equally  important  civil  liberties:  the 
right  of  free  speech  and  free  inqxilry,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  rights  of  privacy  and  of 
equality  of  treatment  and  of  opportunity,  on 
the  other.  The  ACLU  approves  them  all.  But 
at  this  time  in  human  history,  when  the 
principle  of  equality  and  nondlsrlmination 
must  be  vigorously  defended,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  \mion  oppose  collection  and  dis- 
semination of  information  regarding  race, 
except  only  where  rigorous  Justification  la 
shown  for  such  action.  Where  such  collec- 
tion and  dissemination  Is  shown  to  be  Justi- 
fied, the  gathering  of  Information  should  be 
kept  to  the  most  limited  form,  wherever  pos- 
sible by  use  of  the  head  count  method,  and 
the  confidential  nature  of  original  records 
Should  be  protected  as  far  as  possible.** 

Former  Civil  Service  Commission  Chairman 
Robert  Ramspeck  told  the  subcommittee: 

"To  consider  race,  color,  religion,  and  na- 
tional origin  in  making  appointmente.  in 
promotions  and  retention  of  Federal  em- 
ployees is,  in  my  opinion,  contrary  to  the 
merit  system.  There  should  be  no  discrimina- 
tion for  or  against  minority  persona  In  Fed- 
eral Government  employment." 

As  the  hearings  and  complalnte  have  dem- 
onstrated, the  most  telling  argument  against 
the  use  of  such  a  questionnaire,  other  than 
the  constitutional  issue,  Is  tbe  fact  that  It 


does  not  work.  This  is  shown  by  the  admis- 
sion by  many  employees  that  they  either  did 
not  complete  the  forms  or  that  they  gave  In- 
accurate date. 

Mr.  Macy  Informed  the  subcommittee: 

"In  the  Stete  of  Hawaii  the  entire  program 
was  cut  out  l>ecause  it  had  not  been  done 
there  before,  and  it  was  inadvertently  in- 
cluded in  this  one,  and  the  feeling  was  that 
because  of  the  racial  composition  there  it 
would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  come  up 
with  any  kind  of  identification  along  the 
lines  of  the  card  that  we  were  distributing." 

The  ClvU  Service  Commission  on  May  0 
informed  the  subconunittee  that  it  had  "re- 
cently approved  regiUatlons  which  will  end 
the  use  of  voluntary  self-identification  of 
race  as  a  means  of  obtelnlng  minority  group 
statistics  for  the  Federal  work  force."  The 
Commission  Indicated  ite  decision  was  based 
on  the  failure  of  the  program  to  produce 
meaningful  stetistlcs.  In  ite  place  the  Com- 
mission will  rely  on  supervisory  reports  based 
solely  on  observation,  which  would  not  be 
prohibited  by  the  bUl. 

As  Senator  Fong  steted: 

"It  should  be  noted  that  the  bill  would  not 
bar  bead  counts  of  employee  racial  extrac- 
tion for  stetlstlcal  pinroses  by  supervisors. 
However,  the  Congress  has  authorized  the 
merit  system  for  the  Federal  service  and  the 
race,  national  origin  or  religion  of  the  in- 
dividual or  his  forebears  should  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  his  ability  or  qualifications 
to  do  a  Job." 

Section  1(a)  of  tbe  bill  was  included  to 
assxire  that  employees  will  not  again  be  sub- 
jected to  such  unwarranted  Invasion  of  their 
prlveicy.  It  Is  designed  to  protect  the  merit 
system  which  Congress  has  authorized  for 
the  Federal  service.  Ite  passage  will  reaf- 
firm the  intent  of  Congress  that  a  per- 
son's religion,  race,  and  national  or  ethnic 
origin  or  that  of  his  forebears  have  nothing 
to  do  with  his  ability  or  qualification  to  per- 
form the  requisite  duties  of  a  Federal  posi- 
tion, or  to  qualify  for  a  promotion. 

By  eliminating  official  authority  to  place 
the  employee  In  a  position  In  which  he  feels 
compelled  to  disclose  this  personal  date,  the 
bill  will  help  to  eliminate  the  basis  for  such 
complalnte  of  Invasion  of  privacy  and  dis- 
crimination as  Congress  has  received  for  a 
number  of  years.  It  will  protect  Americans 
from  the  dilemma  of  the  grandson  of  an 
American  Indian  who  told  the  subcommittee 
that  he  had  exercised  his  option  and  did  not 
complete  the  minority  stetus  questionnaire. 
He  did  not  know  how  to  fill  it  out.  Shortly 
thereafter  he  received  a  personal  memoran- 
dun>  from  bis  supervisor  "requesting"  him 
to  complete  a  new  questionnaire  and  "re- 
turn it  immediately."  He  wrote:  "I  person- 
ally feel  that  if  I  do  not  comply  with  this 
request  (order) .  my  Job  or  any  promotion 
which  comes  up  could  t>e  in  Jeopardy." 

Tbe  prohibitions  In  section  1(a)  against 
official  inqiiirlea  about  religion,  and  in  sec- 
tion 1  (e)  concerning  religious  beliefs  and 
practices  together  constitute  a  bulwark  to 
protect  the  individual's  right  to  silence  con- 
cerning his  religious  convictions  and  to  re- 
frain from  an  Indication  of  his  religious  be- 
liefs. 

Referring  to  these  two  sections,  Lawrence 
Spelser,  director  of  the  Washington  office  of 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  testified : 

"These  provisions  would  help,  we  hope, 
eliminate  a  constently  recurring  problem  in- 
volving those  new  Govenunent  employees 
who  prefer  to  affirm  their  allegiance  rather 
than  swearing  to  it.  All  Government  em- 
ployees must  sign  an  appointment  affidavit 
and  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  of  office. 

"A  problem  arises  not  Just  when  new  em- 
ployees enter  Government  employment  but 
in  all  situations  where  the  Government  re- 
quires an  oath,  and  there  is  an  attempt  made 
on  the  part  of  those  who  prefer  to  affirm.  It 
is  amnRing  the  intransigence  that  arises  on 
the  part  of  clerks  or  those  who  require  the 
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filling  out  of  these  forms,  or  the  giving  of  the 
stetement  in  permitting  individuals  to  affirm. 

"The  excuses  that  are  made  vary  tremen- 
doiisly.  either  that  the  form  can  only  be 
signed  and  they  cannot  accept  a  form  in 
which  "so  help  me  God"  is  struck  out,  be- 
cause that  ts  an  amendment,  and  they  are 
bound  by  their  instructions  which  do  not 
permit  any  changes  to  be  made  on  the  forms 
at  all. 

"Also,  in  connection  with  tbe  giving  of 
oaths,  I  have  had  one  case  in  which  an  in- 
vestigator asked  a  young  man  this  question: 
'For  the  purposes  of  administering  the  oath, 
do  you  believe  In  God?' 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  would  bar  practices  of  that  kind. 
The  law  should  be  clear  at  this  time.  Title  I, 
United  States  Code,  section  1  has  a  niunber 
of  riiles  of  construction,  one  of  which  says 
that  wherever  the  word  'oath'  appears,  that 
Includes  'affirmation,'  and  wherever'  the 
word  'swear'  appears,  that  Includes  'affirm.' 

"This  issue  comes  up  sometinies  when 
clerks  will  ask,  'Why  do  you  want  to  affirm? 
Do  you  belong  to  a  religious  group  that  re- 
quires an  affirmation  rather  than  taking  tm 
oath?'  And  unless  the  individual  gives  the 
right  answer,  the  clerks  won't  let  him  affirm. 
It  is  clear  under  the  Torcaso  case  that  re- 
ligious beliefs  and  lack  of  religious  beliefs 
are  equally  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
first  amendment." 

The  objection  has  been  raised  that  the  pro- 
hibition against  inquiries  into  race,  religion, 
or  national  origin  would  hinder  investigation 
of  discrimination  complalnte.  In  effect,  how- 
ever, it  is  expected  to  aid  rather  than  hlndM' 
m  this  area  of  the  law,  by  decreasing  the  op- 
portunities for  discrimination  initially.  It 
does  not  hinder  acquisition  of  the  informa- 
tion elsewhere;  nor  does  it  prevent  a  person 
from  volunteering  tbe  Information  if  he 
wishes  to  supply  it  in  filing  a  complatot  or  to 
the  course  of  an  investigation. 

CONTKOL    or   EMPLOYEE    OPDnONS,    OTTTSmE 
ACTIVITIES 

Reporte  have  come  to  the  subconunittee 
of  infringemente  and  threatened  infringe- 
mente  on  first  amendment  freedoms  of  em- 
ployees: freedom  to  think  for  themselves  free 
of  Government  indoctrination;  freedom  to 
choose  their  outside  civic,  social,  and  political 
activities  as  citizens  free  of  official  guidance; 
or  even  freedom  to  refuse  to  participate  at  all 
without  reporting  to  supervisors. 

Illustrative  of  the  climate  of  surveillance 
the  subcommittee  has  found  was  a  13-year- 
old  Navy  Dep>artment  directive,  reportedly 
similar  to  those  in  other  agencies,  warning 
employees  to  guard  against  "indirect  re- 
marks" and  to  seek  "wise  and  mature"  coun- 
sel within  their  agencies  before  Joining  civic 
or  political  associations. 

In  tbe  view  of  the  United  Federation  of 
Postal  Clerks: 

Perhaps  no  other  right  is  so  essential  to 
employee  morale  as  the  right  to  personal 
freedom  and  the  absence  of  Interference  by 
the  Government  In  the  private  lives  and  ac- 
tivities of  ite  employees.  Attempte  to  place 
prohibitions  on  the  private  associations  of 
employees;  mandatory  reporting  of  social 
contacte  with  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
press:  attempte  to  "orient"  or  "indoctrinate" 
Federal  employees  on  subjecte  outside  their 
inunedlate  areas  of  professional  Interest;  at- 
tempte to  "encovirage"  participation  in  out- 
side activities  or  discourage  patronage  of  se- 
lected business  estebllshmente  and  coercive 
campaigns  for  charlteble  donations  are 
among  the  most  noteworthy  ab\tses  of  Fed- 
eral employees'  right  to  personal  freedom. 

An  example  of  improper  on-the-job  indoc- 
trination of  employees  about  sociological  and 
political  matters  was  cited  in  his  testimony 
by  John  Grlner,  president  of  the  AFL-CIO 
affiliated  American  Federation  of  Govern- 
ment Employees: 

One  instance  of  disregard  of  Individual 
righte  of  employees  as  weU  as  responslblUty 
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to  tazp«yer8,  wblcta  has  come  to  my  mV  »ntlon, 
seems  to  Uliistr»t«  tbe  obJectiTes  of  uImsc- 
tlons  (b),  (c),  and  (d),  of  section  l  of  the 
Ervln  bill.  It  bappened  at  a  large  f  sld  In- 
stallation under  tbe  Department  of  I  Bfense. 
Tbe  office  chief  called  meetings  of  d  fferent 
groups  of  employees  throughout  t  le  day 
*  •  *.  A  recording  was  played  wbl  e  em- 
ployees listened  about  30  minutes,  [t  was 
supposedly  a  speech  made  at  a  un]  rerslty, 
whlcb  went  deeply  into  tbe  import)  nee  of 
Integration  of  the  races  in  this  c  tuntry. 
There  was  discussion  of  tbe  United  Na  Ions — 
what  a  great  thing  It  was — and  boT  there 
never  could  be  another  world  war.  T  le  per- 
son who  reported  this  incident  ma<  e  this 
oonunent:  "Think  of  tbe  taxpayers'  money 
used  that  day  to  hear  that  record."  :  think 
that  speaks  for  itself. 

Other  witnesses  were  in  agreemer  i  with 
Mr.  Grlner's  view  on  tbe  need  for  p  -otect- 
ing  employees  now  and  In  tbe  futui  i  from 
any  form  of  indoctrination  on  issuet  unre- 
lated to  their  work.  Tbe  issue  was  del  aed  at 
hearings  on  S.  3779  in  tbe  following  a  lloquy 
between  tbe  subcommittee  chairman  t  ad  Mr. 
Onner. 

If  they  are  permitted  to  bold  sessioi  b  such 
as  this  on  Government  time  and  a  Oot- 
emment  expense,  they  might  then  all  a  bold 
sessions  as  to  whether  or  not  we  she  iild  be 
Involved  In  tbe  Vietnam  war  or  -m  letber 
we  should  not  be,  whether  we  shou  i  pull 
out  or  whether  we  should  stay,  and  1  think 
it  could  go  to  any  extreme  uncter  those 
conditions. 

Of  course,  w«  are  concerned  with  t,  yes. 
But  that  is  not  a  matter  for  tbe  dat  y  rou- 
tine of  work. 

Senator  Brvin.  Can  you  think  of  ax  ^thlng 
which  has  more  direful  implicatloni  for  a 
free  America  than  a  practice  by  w  deb  a 
government  would  attempt  to  Indoc  rlnate 
any  man  with  respect  to  a  partlculi  r  view 
on  any  subject  other  than  tbe  prop<  r  per- 
formance of  bis  work? 

Blr.  GRimjt.  I  think  if  we  attempte<  to  do 
that  we  wotild  be  violating  the  IndU  dual's 
constitutional  rights. 

Senator  Ebvin.  Is  there  any  reason  what- 
ever why  a  Federal  dvll  service  ea  ployee 
should  not  have  tbe  same  right  to  hi  ve  his 
freedom  of  thought  on  all  things  unc  sr  tbe 
sun  outside  of  the  restricted  sphere  >f  tbe 
proper  performance  of  bis  work  tbi  t  any 
other  American  enjoys? 

Mr.  OanrxK.  No,  sir. 

With  one  complaint  of  attempted  Im  octrl- 
'  nation  of  employees  at  a  Federal  instal  atlon, 
a  civil  servant  enclosed  a  memorandun:  taken 
from  a  bulletin  board  stating  the  time  place, 
and  date  of  a  lecture  by  a  sociology  pr  feasor 
on  the  subject  of  the  Importance  ot  racial 
Integration.  Attendance  was  to  be  vol  tntary 
but  the  notice  stated  that  a  record  wc  ild  be 
made  of  those  attending  or  not  atteni  ing. 

Concerning  such  a  practice,  one  ^  Itness 
commented:  "If  1  had  been  a  Feder  1  em- 
ployee and  I  cared  anything  about  mj  Job,  I 
would  have  been  at  that  lecture." 

Employees  of  an  Installation  In  P(  insyl- 
vanla  complained  of  requirements  to  attend 
film  lectures  on  Issues  of  the  cold  war, 

Witnesses  agreed  that  taking  notice  of  at- 
tendance at  such  meeting  constituted  >  form 
of  coercion  to  attend.  Section  1(b)  wll  elim- 
inate such  intimidation.  It  leaves  una  r«cted 
existing  authority  to  use  any  appn  prlate 
means,  including  publicity,  to  provl^  >  em- 
ployees information  about  meetings  co  >cern- 
Ing  matters  such  as  charity  drives  and  t>ond- 
selllng  campaigns. 

Section  (c)  protests  a  basic  constltt  tional 
right  of  tbe  individual  employee  to  I  b  free 
of  official  pressure  on  him  to  engage  a  any 
civic  or  political  activity  or  under  aklng 
which  might  Involve  him  as  a  private  c  tlzen, 
but  whlcb  has  no  relation  to  his  Feder  il  em- 
ployment. It  preserves  his  freedom  of  tt  3ugbt 
and  expression.  Including  bis  right  ti  keep 
silent,  or  to  renuiin  Inactive. 

This  section  will  place  a  statutoi  f  bar 
agalnat   tba   recurrenoa   of  amploye*  com- 
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plaints  such  as  the  ftdlowlng  received  by  a 
Member  of  tbe  Senate : 

Dear  Senator  :   On  ,   19«6,  a 

group  of  Treasury  Department  administrators 
were  called  to  Miami  for  a  conference  led  by 
,  Treasury  Personnel  Officer,  with  re- 
gard to  new  revisions  in  chapter  713  of  the 
Treasury  Personnel  Manual. 

Over  the  years  the  Treasury  Department 
has  placed  special  emphasis  on  the  hiring  of 
Negroes  under  the  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity program,  and  considerable  progress  In 
that  regard  has  been  made.  However,  the  em- 
phasis of  the  present  conference  was  that  our 
efforts  in  the  field  of  equal  employment  op- 
portunity have  not  been  sufficient.  Under  the 
leadership  of  President  Johnson  and  based 
on  his  strong  statement  with  regard  to  the 
need  for  direct  action  to  cure  tbe  basic  causes 
leading  to  discrimination,  tbe  Treasury  De- 
partment has  now  issued  specific  instruc- 
tions requiring  all  supervisors  and  line  man- 
agers to  become  actively  and  aggressively  in- 
volved In  the  total  civil  rights  problem. 

The  requirements  laid  down  by  chapter 
713  and  Its  appendix  Include  participation  In 
such  groups  as  the  Urban  League,  NAACP,  et 
cetera  (these  are  named  specifically)  and  Ir- 
volvement  In  the  total  community  action 
program.  Including  open  housing.  Integration 
of  schools,  et  cetera. 

The  policies  laid  down  in  this  regulation, 
as  verbally  explained  by  tbe  Treasury  repre- 
sentatives at  the  conference,  go  far  beyond 
any  concept  of  employee  personnel  responsi- 
bility previously  expressed.  In  essence,  this 
regulation  requires  every  Treasury  manager 
or  supervisor  to  become  a  social  worker,  both 
during  his  official  hours  and  on  his  own  time. 
This  was  only  tangentlally  referred  to  in  the 
regulation  and  its  appendages,  but  was 
brought  out  forcefully  in  verbal  statements 

by  Mr.  and  .  Frankly,  this  is 

tremendously  disturbing  to  me  and  to  many 
of  the  other  persons  with  whom  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  matter.  We  do  not  deny  the  need 
for  strong  action  In  tbe  field  of  civil  rights, 
but  we  dn  sincerely  question  the  authority  of 
our  Govtmment  to  lay  out  requirements  to 
be  met  on  our  own  time  which  are  repugnant 
to  our  personal  beliefs  and  desires. 

The  question  was  asked  as  to  what  dis- 
ciplinary measures  would  be  taken  against 
1  idivliuals  declining  to  participate  in  these 
community  action  programs.  The  reply  was 
given  by  the  equal  employment  officer,  that 
such  refusal  would  constitute  an  undesirable 
work  attitude  bordering  on  Insubordination 
and  should  at  the  very  least  be  reflected  on 
tbe  annual  efficiency  rating  of  the  employee. 

Tbe  principles  expressed  in  these  regula- 
tions and  In  this  conference  strike  me  as 
being  of  highly  dangerous  potential.  If  we, 
who  have  no  connection  with  welfare  or  so- 
cial programs,  can  be  required  to  take  time 
from  our  full-time  responsibilities  in  our 
particular  agencies  and  from  the  hours  nor- 
mally reserved  for  our  own  refreshment  and 
recreation  to  work  toward  integration  of 
white  neighborhoods.  Integration  of  schools 
by  artificial  means,  and  to  train  Negroes  who 
have  not  availed  themselves  of  the  public 
schooling  available,  then  it  would  seem  quite 
possible  that  under  other  leadership,  we  could 
be  required  to  perform  other  actions  which 
would  actually  be  detrimental  to  tbe  In- 
terests of  our  Nation." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Testifying  on  the  Issue  of  reporting  out- 
side activities,  tbe  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  representative  commented: 

"To  the  extent  that  individuals  are  ap- 
prehensive they  are  going  to  have  to,  at  some 
future  time,  tell  tbe  Government  about  what 
organizations  they  have  belonged  to  or  been 
associated  with,  that  is  going  to  Inhibit  them 
in  their  willingness  to  explore  all  kinds  of 
Ideas,  their  willingness  to  hear  speakers,  their 
willingness  to  do  all  kinds  of  things.  That 
has  almost  as  deadening  an  effect  on  free 
speech  In  a  democracy  as  IX  the  opportunities 
were  actually  cut  oil. 


Witnesses  gave  other  examples  of  invasion 
of  employees'  private  lives  which  would  be 
halted  by  passage  of  the  bill. 

In  tbe  southwest  a  division  chief  dis- 
patched a  buck  slip  to  his  group  supervisors 
demanding:  "the  names  *  *  *  of  employees 
*  *  *  who  are  participating  In  any  activities 
including  such  things  as:  PTA  in  Integrated 
schools,  sports  activities  which  are  Inter- 
Boclal,  and  such  things  as  Great  Books  dis- 
cussion groups  which  have  Integrated  mem- 
berships." 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  a  Washington  office  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  a  branch  chief  by  telephone  asked 
supervisors  to  obtain  from  employees  the 
names  of  any  organizations  they  belonged  to. 
The  purpose  apparently  was  to  obtain  in- 
vitations for  Federal  Government  officials  to 
speak  before  such  organizations. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Repeats  have  come  to  the  subctMXunlttee 
that  tbe  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  pur- 
s\iant  to  civil  service  regulations,  requested 
employees  to  participate  In  community  ac- 
tivities to  improve  the  employ  ability  of  mi- 
nority groupM,  and  to  report  to  tbe  chairman 
any  outside  activities. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  addition  to  such  directives,  many  other 
Instances  Involving  this  type  of  restriction 
have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  subcom- 
mittee over  a  period  of  years.  For  example, 
some  agencies  have  either  prohibited  flatly, 
or  required  employees  to  report,  all  contacts, 
social  or  otherwise,  with  Members  of  Con- 
gress or  congressional  staff  members.  In  many 
cases  reported  to  tbe  subcommittee,  officials 
have  taken  reprisals  against  employees  who 
communicated  with  their  Congressmen  and 
have  Issued  directives  threatening  such 
action. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Tht  Civil  Service  Commission  on  its  Form 
85  for  nonsensitive  positions  requires  an  in- 
dividual to  list:  "Organizations  with  which 
affiliated  (past  and  present)  other  than  reli- 
gious or  political  organizations  or  those  with 
religious  or  political  affiliations  (if  none,  so 
state)." 

•  •  •     -  •  • 

PRTVACT  nrVASIONS  IN  INTEHVIKWS.  IITrERROGA- 
TXON8,  AKD  PEBSONAUTT  TESTS 

Although  It  does  not  outlaw  all  of  tbe  un- 
warranted personal  prying  to  which  em- 
ployees and  applicants  are  now  subjected, 
section  1(e)  of  tbe  reported  bill  will  prohibit 
the  more  serioiis  invasions  of  personal  pri- 
vacy repcHrted.  The  subcommittee  believes 
it  will  also  result  in  limitations  beyond  its 
specific  prohibitions  by  encouraging  adminis- 
trative adherence  to  tbe  principles  It  refiects. 

It  will  halt  mass  programs  In  which,  as 
a  general  rule,  agency  officials  conduct  Inter- 
views during  which  they  require  or  request 
applicants  or  employees  to  reveal  intimate 
details  about  their  habits,  thoughts,  and  at- 
titudes on  matters  unrelated  to  their  quali- 
fications and  ability  to  i>erform  a  Job. 

It  will  also  halt  individual  Interrogations 
such  as  that  involving  an  18-year-old  col- 
lege sophomore  applying  for  a  summer  Job 
as  a  secretary  at  a  Federal  department. 

In  the  course  of  an  interview  with  a  de- 
partment investigator,  she  was  asked  wide- 
ranging  questions.  For  instance,  regarding  a 
boy  whom  she  was  dating,  she  was  asked 
questions  which  denoted  assumptions  made 
by  tbe  investigator,  such  as: 

Did  be  abuse  you? 

Did  he  do  anything  unnatural  with  youf 
Tou  didn't  get  pregnant,  did  you? 

There's  kissing,  petting,  and  Intercourse, 
and  after  that,  did  be  force  you  to  do  any- 
thing to  him,  or  did  he  do  anything  to  you? 

The  parent  of  this  student  wrote: 

This  Interview  greatly  transcended  the 
bounds  of  normal  areas  and  many  probing 
personal  questions  were  propoimded.  Most 
questions  were  leading  and  either  a  negative 
or  positive  answer  resxUted  in  an  appearance 
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of  self-tncrlmlnation.  During  this  experience, 
my  husband  was  on  an  unaccompanied  tour 
of  duty  In  Korea  and  I  attempted  alone, 
without  success,  to  do  battle  with  the  Depart- 
ment. 

I  called  and  was  denied  any  opportunity  to 
review  what  bad  been  recorded  in  my  daugh- 
ter's file.  Ukewlse  my  daughter  was  denied 
any  review  of  the  file  In  order  to  verify  or 
refute  any  of  the  recwd  made  by  tbe  State 
Department  interviewer.  This  entire  matter 
was  handled  as  If  applicants  for  State  De- 
partment employment  must  subject  them- 
selves to  tbe  personal  and  intimate  questions 
and  abdicate  all  claims  to  personal  rights 
and  privileges. 

As  a  result  of  this  Improper  intrusion  Into 
my  daughter's  privacy  whlcb  caused  all 
great  mental  anguish,  I  had  her  application 
for  employment  withdrawn  from  the  State 
Department.  This  loss  of  Income  made  her 
college  education  that  much  more  difficult. 
Upon  my  biisband's  return,  we  discussed 
this  entire  situation  and  felt  rather  than 
subjecting  her  again  to  the  sanctioned 
methods  of  Government  Investigation  we 
would  have  her  work  for  private  Industry. 
This  she  did  In  tbe  summer  of  1966.  with 
great  success  and  without  embarrassing  or 
humiliating    Gestapo-type    investigation. 

Upon  subcommittee  investigation  of  this 
case,  tbe  Department  Indicated  that  this 
was  not  a  unique  case,  because  It  used  a 
"uniform  policy  in  handling  the  applications 
of  siunmer  employees  as  followed  with  all 
other  applicant  categories."  It  stated  that 
its  procedure  under  Executive  Order  10450  is 
a  basic  one  "used  by  the  Department  and 
other  executive  agencies  concerning  the 
processing  of  any  category  of  applicants  who 
will  be  dealing  with  sensitive,  classified 
material."  Its  only  other  comment  on  the 
case  was  to  assure  that  "any  Information 
developed  during  tbe  course  of  any  of  our 
investigations  that  Is  of  a  medical  nature. 
Is  referred  to  our  Medical  Division  for  proper 
evaluation  and  Judgment."  In  response  to  a 
request  tac  copies  of  departmental  guide- 
lines governing  such  Investigations  and  In- 
terviews, the  subcommittee  was  told  they 
were  classified. 

Section  1  (e)  would  protect  every  employee 
and  every  clv^lan  who  offers  bis  services  to 
bis  Government  from  indiscriminate  and  un- 
authorized requests  to  submit  to  any  test 
designed  to  elicit  such  Information  as  to  the 
following : 
My  sex  life  Is  sattsfactory, 
I  have  never  been  in  trouble  because  of 
my  sex  behavior. 

Everytbltig  Is  tiimlng  out  Jtist  like  tbe 
prophets  cA  the  Bible  said  it  would. 
I  loved  my  father. 

I  am  very  strongly  attracted  by  members 
cf  my  own  sex. 
I  go  to  church  almost  every  week. 
Z  believe  In  the  second  coming  of  ChrtBt, 
X  believe  In  a  life  hereafter. 
I  have  never  Indulged  In  any  unusiial  sex 
practices. 
I  am  worried  about  sex  mattefB. 
I    am    very   religious    (more    than    most 
pe<q>le). 
X  loved  my  n»o«ier. 

Z  believe  there  Is  a  Devil  and  a  Hell  In 
afterlUe. 
I  beUeve  there  Is  a  Ood. 
Once  In  a  while  I  feel  bate  toward  mem- 
bera  of  my  family  whom  I  usually  love. 

I  wish  I  were  not  bothered  by  thoughts 
about  sex. 

Tbe  subcommittee  bearings  In  IMS  on 
"Psychological  tests  and  constitutional 
rights"  and  Its  snbsequent  mvestlgatlons  sup- 
port tbe  need  for  such  statuUny  prohibitions 
on  the  use  of  tests. 

In  other  cases,  tbe  subcommittee  was  told, 
a  woman  was  qtiestloned  for  8  hours  "about 
every  aspect  of  her  sex  life — ^real.  Imagined, 
and  gossiped — with  an  Intensity  that  could 
only  have  been  the  product  of  Inordinately 
salacious  minds." 


Tbe  specific  limitation  on  the  three  areas 
of  questioning  proscribed  In  S.  1036  In  no 
way  is  Intended  as  a  grant  of  authority  to 
continue  or  initiate  tbe  official  eliciting  of 
personal  data  from  individuals  on  subjects 
not  directly  proscribed.  It  would  prohibit  in- 
vestigators, ot  personnel,  security  and  medl- 
caJ  specialists  from  indiscriminately  requir- 
ing or  requesting  the  Individual  to  supply, 
orally  or  through  tests,  data  on  religion,  fam- 
ily, or  sex.  It  does  not  prevent  a  physician 
from  doing  so  if  be  has  reason  to  believe 
tbe  employee  is  "suffertag  from  mental  Ill- 
ness" and  believes  the  Information  is  neces- 
sary to  make  a  diagnosis.  Such  a  standard 
Is  stricter  than  the  broad  "fitness  for  duty" 
standard  now  generally  applied  by  psychia- 
trists and  physicians  In  the  interviews  and 
testing  which  an  employee  can  be  requested 
and  required  to  undergo. 

There  is  nothing  In  this  section  to  prohibit 
an  official  from  advising  an  individual  of  a 
specific  charge  of  sexual  misconduct  and  af- 
fording blm  an  opportunity  to  refute  tbe 
charge  voluntarily. 

POLTCRAFHS 

Section  1(f)  makes  It  unlawful  for  any 
officer  of  any  executive  department  or  agency 
or  any  person  acting  under  his  authority  to 
require  or  request  or  attempt  to  require  or 
request  any  civilian  employee  or  any  appli- 
cant for  employment  to  take  any  polygraph 
test  designed  to  elicit  from  him  Information 
concerning  bis  personal  relationship  with  any 
person  connected  with  him  by  blood  or  mar- 
riage, or  concerning  his  religious  beliefs,  prac- 
tices or  concerning  his  attitude  or  conduct 
with  respect  to  sexual  matters.  While  this 
section  does  not  eliminate  tbe  use  of  so- 
called  lie  detectors  by  Government,  It  as- 
sures that  where  such  devices  are  used  for 
these  purpwjses  It  will  be  only  In  limited  areas. 

John  McCart,  representing  the  Government 
Employees  CouncU  of  AFIj-CIO,  supported 
this  section  of  the  bill,  citing  a  1965  report 
by  a  special  subcommittee  of  tbe  AFIr-CIO 
executive  council  that: 

The  use  of  lie  detectors  violates  basic  con- 
siderations of  human  dignity  in  that  they 
Involve  the  Invaslcm  of  privacy,  self-incrim- 
ination, and  the  concept  of  guUt  untu  proven 
innocent. 

Congressional  investigation  >  has  shown 
that  there  is  no  scientific  validation  for  tbe 
effectiveness  or  accuracy  of  lie  detectoza.  Yet 
despite  this  and  the  invasion  of  privacy  In- 
volved, He  detectors  are  being  used  or  may 
be  used  In  various  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  piuposes  of  screening  appli- 
cants or  for  pursuing  investigations. 

This  sectlMi  of  tbe  bill  Is  based  on  com- 
plaints such  as  tbe  following  received  by  the 
subcommittee : 

When  I  graduated  from  eonege  hi  1966,  I 
applied  at  NSA.  I  went  to  2  days  of  testing, 
which  apparently  I  passed  because  tbe  hiter- 
vlewer  seemed  pleased  and  he  told  me  that 
they  could  always  find  a  place  for  someone 
with  my  type  of  degree. 

About  1  month  later,  I  reported  for  a 
polygraph  test  at  an  oBux  on  Wisconsin 
Avenue  In  tbe  District  or  Just  over  tbe  Dis- 
trict line  In  Maryland.  I  talked  with  tbe 
pcdygraph  operator,  a  young  man  around  35 
years  of  age.  He  explained  how  tbe  ma- 
chine worked,  etc.  He  ran  through  some 
of  tbe  questions  before  be  attached  tbe  wires 
to  me.  Some  of  tbe  questions  X  can  remem- 
ber are — 

"When  was  Uie  first  time  you  had  sexual 
relations  with  a  woman? 

"How  many  times  have  you  had  sexual 
Intercourse? 

"Have  you  ever  engaged  In  homosexual 
activities? 


'Hearings  and  reports  on  tbe  use  of  poly- 
graphs as  "lie  detectors"  by  the  Federal 
Government  before  a  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Comlmttee  on  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions, AprU  1064  through  1966. 


"Have  you  ever  engaged  In  sexual  activi- 
ties with  an  animal? 

"When  was  the  first  time  you  had  Inter- 
course with  your  wife? 

"Did  you  have  intercourse  with  her  before 
you  were  married?  How  many  times?" 

He  also  asked  questions  about  my  parents. 
Communist  acUvltles,  etc.  I  remember  that 
I  thought  this  thing  was  pretty  outrageous, 
but  the  operator  assured  me  Xi\aX  he  asked 
everybody  the  same  questions  and  he  has 
heard  all  the  answers  before,  it  Just  didn't 
mean  a  thing  to  blm.  I  wondered  bow  he 
could  ever  get  away  with  asking  a  girl  those 
kinds  of  questions. 

When  I  was  finished.  I  felt  as  thoxigh  I  had 
been  In  a  16  round  championship  boxing 
match.  I  felt  exhausted.  I  made  up  my  mind 
then  and  there  that  I  wouldn't  take  the  Job 
even  if  they  wanted  me  to  take  it.  Also,  I 
concluded  that  I  would  never  again  apply 
for  a  Job  with  the  Government,  especially 
where  they  make  you  take  one  of  these  tests. 

Ck>mmentlng  on  this  complaint,  tbe  sub- 
committee chairman  observed: 

"Certainly  such  practices  should  not  be 
tolerated  even  by  agencies  charged  with  se- 
cxirity  missions.  Surely,  the  financial,  scien- 
tlflc,  and  Investigative  resources  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  are  sufficient  to  determine 
whether  a  person  Is  a  security  risk,  without 
strapping  an  appUcant  to  a  machine  and  sub- 
jecting him  to  salacious  questioning.  The 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  does  not  use 
personality  tests  or  polygraphs  on  appU- 
cants  for  employment.  I  fall  to  see  why  tbe 
National  Security  Agency  finds  them  so  fas- 
cinating." , 

COCXCIOM    TO    BUT    BONDS    AND    CONTBIStrrB    TO 
CAX7SXS 

The  bearing  record  and  subcommittee  com- 
plaint files  amply  document  the  need  for 
statutory  protections  against  all  forms  of 
coercion  of  employees  to  buy  bonds  and  con- 
tribute to  causes.  Involved  here  is  tbe  free- 
dom of  tbe  individual  to  Invest  and  donate 
his  money  as  he  sees  fit,  without  official  coer- 
cion. As  the  subcommittee  chairman  ex- 
plained: 

"It  certainly  seems  to  me  that  each  Federal 
employee,  like  any  other  citizen  in  the  United 
States,  is  the  best  Judge  of  his  capacity.  In  the 
light  of  bis  financial  obligations,  to  p«utlci- 
pate  or  decide  whether  he  wUl  particlapte  and 
the  extent  of  his  i>artlcipatlon  in  a  bond 
drive.  That  Is  a  basic  determination  which  be 
and  be  alone  should  make. 

"I  think  there  Is  an  Interference  with 
fundamental  rights  when  coercion  of  a  psy- 
chological or  economic  natxire  is  brought  on 
a  Federal  employee,  even  to  make  blm  do 
right.  I  think  a  man  has  to  have  a  choice  of 
acting  xmwisely  as  well  as  wisely.  If  be  is  go- 
ing to  hav*  any  freedom  at  all." 

Tbe  subcommittee  has  received  from  em- 
ployees and  thetr  organizations  numerous  re- 
ports of  intimidation,  threats  of  loss  of  Job. 
and  security  clearances  and  of  denial  of  pro- 
motion for  employees  who  do  not  participate 
to  the  extent  supervisors  wish.  Tbe  bearing 
record  contains  examples  of  docuniented 
cases  of  reprisals,  many  of  whlcb  have  been 
Investigated  at  tbe  subcommittee's  request 
and  confirmed  by  the  agency  involved.  It  Is 
apparent  that  policy  statements  and  admin- 
istrative rules  are  not  sufficient  to  protect 
Individuals  from  such  coercion. 

The  president  of  tbe  United  Federation  of 
Postal  Clerks  informed  the  subcommittee: 

"Section  1,  paragr^>h  (1)  of  8.  3779  Is 
partlcxilarly  important  to  all  Federal  em- 
ployees and  certainly  to  our  postal  clerks. 
The  extreme  arm-twisting  coercion,  and 
pressure  tactics  exerted  by  some  postmasters 
on  our  members  earlier  this  year  during  ttie 
savings  bond  drive  must  not  be  permitted 
At  any  future  time  in  tbe  Oovemment 
service. 

"Our  imion  received  comolaints  from  all 
over  the  cotmtry  where  low-paid  postal 
clerks,  most  having  the  almost  impossible 
problem  of  trying  to  support  a  famUy  and 
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exist  OQ  Bubatandard  wages,  were  pi 
being  ordered  to  sign  up  for 
aaTlngs  bonds,  or  else.  The  i>atriotlsn 
postal   employees   cannot   be 
recently  was  advised  that  almost  75 
of  postal  workers  are  veterans  of 
Forces  and  have  proven  their 
patriotism  to  this  great  country  of 
the   battlefield   In   many   wars.   Tel 
postmasters  questioned  this  patrlotl|m 
loyalty  If  any  employee  could  not 
purchase  a  savings  bond  during 
The  president  of  the  National 
of  Ctovemment  Employees   testified 

"We  are  aware  of  Instances 
ployees  were  told  that  If  they  faUed 
ticlpate  In  the  bond  program  they 
froBen  In  their  position  without 
opportunities. 

"In  another  agency  the  names  of 
uals  who  did  not  participate  were 
all  to  see.  We  have  been  made  aware 
situation  for  some  years  and  we 
Oongreas  has  been  advised  of  the 
stances    and    Injustices    Federal 
faced  concerning  their  refusal  or 
to  purchase  bonds. 

"Certainly,    the    Oovemment, 
thousands   of  public   relations  men 
agencies  and  departments,  shoxild  be 
of  promoting  a  bond  program  that 
Include  the  sledge-hammer  approitch. 
Some  concwn  has  been  expressed 
dais  of  the  United  Community 
Councils  of  America,  the  American 
sedation.  Inc.,  and  other  charitable 
satl<»is,  that  the  bui  would  hamp« 
campaigns  in  Federal  agencies. 

For  this  reason,  the  bUl  contains  a 
to  express  the  intent  of  the  q>onsoj  i 
officials  may  still  schedule  meetings 
any    appri^rlate    action    to   publlclae 
palgns  and  to  afford  employees  the 
nlty  to  Invest  or  donate  their  money 
tarlly.  It  Is  fdt  that  this  section 
wide  scope  for  reasonable  action  in 
Ing  bond  selling  and  charity  drives. 

The  bill  will  prohibit  such 
were  reported  to  the  subcommittee 
following  complamts: 

"We  have  not  yet  sold  our  former 
and  cannot  afford  to  buy  bonds  wt4le 
have   both   nuxtgage  payments   and 
payments  to  meet.  Yet  I  have  been 
buy  bonds,  as  I  was  told  the  policy 
base  Is.  'Buy  bonds  or  by-by.' 

"In  short,  after  moving  1,700  miles 
good  of  the  Government,  I  was  UAd  I 
be  fired  if  I  didn't  invest  my  money 
employer  directed.   I   cannot  afford 
bonds,  but  I  can't  afford  to  be  flre< 
more. 
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"Not  only  were  we  forced  to  buy 
but  our  superiors  stood  by  the  time 
with  the  blanks  for  the  United 
and  refused  to  let  us  leave  until  we 
up.  I  am  afraid  to  sign  my  name,  but 
employed  at  •  •  •." 


A  representative  of  the  14th  District 
partment  of  the  American  Federation  o: 
emment  Employees,  Lodge  431,  report*  I 

"The  case  of  a  OS-13  professional 
who  has  had  the  misfortune  this  paa 
of  underwriting  the  expenses  incurred 
last   illness   and   death   of  both   his 
and  father  just  prl<»  to  this  recent 
drive.   This  employee   had   been   unof  dally 
Informed  by  his  supervisor  that  he  baj 
selected  for  a  then  existing  OS-14 
When  It  became  knovra  that  he  was 
Ing  to  Increase  his  participation  In 
Ings  bond   drive   by   Increasing  his 
deduction  for  that  purpose,  he 
that  he  might  as  well,  in  effect,  kls 
grade  14  goodby." 

msooeuvl  tir  assbts,  dxbtb,  and  propAxtt 

Sections  (1)  and  (J)  meet  a  need  f  r  im- 
posing a  reasonable  statutory  llmltati  >n  on 
ihe  extent  to  which  an  employee  miistreveai 
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the  details  of  his  or  his  family's  personal 
finances,  debts,  or  ownership  of  property. 

The  subcommittee  believes  that  the  con- 
flict-of-interest statutes,  and  the  many  other 
laws  governing  conduct  of  employees,  to- 
gether with  appropriate  implementing  regu- 
lations, are  sufficient  to  protect  the  Oovem- 
ment from  dishonest  employees.  More  zealous 
Informational  activities  on  the  part  of  n>an- 
agement  were  recommended  by  witnesses  tn 
lieu  of  the  many  questionnaires  now 
reqiiired. 

The  employee  criticism  of  such  Inquiries 
was  summarized  as  follows: 

"There  are  ample  laws  on  the  statute 
books  dealing  with  fraudulent  employment, 
conflicts  of  Interest,  etc.  The  Invasion  of 
privacy  of  the  Individual  employee  Is  seri- 
ous enough,  but  the  Invasion  of  the  pri- 
vacy of  family,  relatives  and  children  of  the 
employee  Is  an  outrage  against  a  free  society. 

"This  forced  finandal  dlscloeiire  has 
caused  serious  moral  problems  and  feelings 
by  employees  that  the  agencies  distrust  their 
integrity.  We  do  not  doubt  that  If  every 
employee  was  required  to  file  an  absolutely 
honest  financial  dlscloeiue,  that  a  few, 
though  Insignificant  number  of  conflict- 
of-interest  cases  may  result.  However,  the 
discovery  of  the  few  legal  Infractions  could 
in  no  way  justify  the  damaging  effects  of 
forced  disclosures  of  a  private  nature.  Fur- 
ther, It  is  our  opinion  that  those  who  are 
intent  on  engaging  in  activities  which  restilt 
In  a  conflict  of  interest  would  hardly  supply 
that  Information  on  a  questionnaire  or  fi- 
nancial statement.  Many  employees  have  In- 
dicated that  rather  than  subject  their  fami- 
lies to  any  such  unwarranted  Invasion  o< 
their  right  to  privacy,  that  they  are  seriously 
considering  other  employment  outside  of 
Oovemment." 

The  bill  will  reduce  to  reasonable  propor- 
tions such  inquiries  as  the  following  ques- 
tionnaire, which  many  thousands  of  em- 
ployees have  periodically  been  required  to 
submit. 

(Questionnaire  follows :) 
CoNnsKimAi.    STATXMxirr    or    Emplotiixnt 

AltD  FiNAMCIAX.  INTBUSTS 

(For  use  by  regular  Government  employees) 

Name  (I.<ut,  First.  Initial). 

Title  of  position. 

Date  of  appointment  in  present  position. 

Organization  location  {Operating  agency. 
Bureau  Division) . 

PAST  I.  XMPLOTMXirr  AND  mfAMCIAI.  INTKaXSTS 

List  the  names  of  all  corporations,  com- 
panies, firms,  or  other  business  enterprises, 
partnerships,  nonproflt  organlzatlmis,  and 
educational,  or  other  Institutions:  (a)  with 
which  you  are  connected  as  an  employee,  of- 
ficer, owner,  director,  member,  trustee,  p«rt- 
ner.  adviser,  or  consultant;  or  (b)  In  which 
you  have  any  continuing  flnancial  Interests, 
through  a  pension  or  retirement  plan,  shared 
Income,  or  other  arrangement  as  a  result  of 
any  current  or  prior  employment  or  business 
or  professional  association;  or  (c)  In  which 
you  have  any  financial  interest  through  the 
ownership  of  stock,  stock  options,  bonds,  se- 
curities, or  other  arrangements  Including 
trusts.  If  none,  write  NONE. 

Name  and  kind  of  organization  {Use  Part 
1  designations  where  applicable) . 

Address. 

Position  In  organization  {Use  Part  1(a) 
designations,  if  applicable). 

Nature  of  financial  Interest,  e.g.,  stocks. 
Prior  Income  (Use  Part  1(b)  A  (c)  designa- 
tions if  applicable) . 

PAST  n     CXXDITCMIS 

List  the  names  of  your  creditors  other  than 
those  to  whom  you  may  be  indebted  by  rea- 
son of  a  mortgage  on  property  which  you 
occupy  as  a  personal  residence  or  to  whom 
you  may  be  indebted  for  current  and  ordi- 
nary household  and  living  expenses  such  as 
household  furnishings,  automobile,  educa- 
tion, vacation,  and  similar  expenses.  If  none, 
write  none. 


Name  and  address  of  credttor. 
Character  of  Indebtedness,  e4f.,  persmal 
loan,  note,  security. 

PAST  m.  nrncusTs  m  kxai.  fkofbtt 

List  your  interest  In  real  property  or  rights 
in  lands,  other  than  property  which  you  oc- 
cupy as  a  personal  residence.  If  none,  write 
none. 

Nature  of  Interest,  e.0.,  ownership,  mort- 
gage, lien.  Investment,  trust. 

Type  of  property,  e.g.,  residence,  mot^ 
apartment,  undeveloped  land. 

Address  (//  rural,  give  RPD  o/  county  and 
State) . 

PABT    XV.   Ilnt>KI(ATIOI(   KSQVXSTXD    OP   OTRn 

pnaoifs 

If  any  information  Is  to  be  supplied  by 
other  persons,  e.g.,  trustee,  attorney,  account- 
ant, relative,  please  Indicate  the  name  and 
address  of  such  persons,  the  date  upon  which 
you  requested  that  the  information  be  sup- 
plied, and  the  natxire  of  subject  matter  In- 
volved. If  none,  write  none. 

Name  and  address. 

Date  of  request. 

Nature  of  subject  matter. 

(This  space  reserved  for  additional  instruc- 
tions). 

I  certify  that  the  statements  I  have  made 
are  true,  complete,  and  correct  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  and  belief. 

(Date). 

(Signature). 

The  vagueness  of  the  standards  for  requir- 
ing such  a  broad  surrender  of  privacy  is  Il- 
lustrated by  the  Civil  Service  Commission's 
regulation  applying  this  to  any  employee 
whose  duties  have  an  "econ<Hnlc  Impact  on 
a  non-Federal  enterprise." 

Also  eliminated  will  be  questionnaires  ask- 
mg  employees  to  list  "aU  assets,  or  every- 
thing you  and  your  immediate  family  own. 
Including  date  acquired  and  cost  or  fair 
market  value  at  acquisition.  (Cash  in  banks, 
cash  anywhere  Mse,  due  from  others — loans, 
et  cetera,  automobiles,  securities,  real  estate, 
cash  surrender  of  life  insurance;  personal  ef- 
fects and  hous^old  furnishings  and  other 
assets.)" 

The  view  of  the  president  of  the  United 
Federation  of  Postal  Clerks  reflected  the 
testimony  of  many  witnesses  endorsing  sec- 
tions 1  (1)  and  (j)  of  the  bill: 

"If  the  conflict-of-interest  questionnaire 
Is  of  doubtful  value  \n  preventing  conflict  of 
interest,  as  we  believe,  we  can  only  conclude 
that  It  does  not  meet  the  test  of  essentiality 
and  that  it  should  be  proscribed  as  an  \m- 
warranted  invasion  of  employee  privacy.  Such 
value  as  It  nvay  have  in  focusing  employee  at- 
tention upon  the  problem  of  conflict  of  in- 
terest and  bringing  to  light  honest  over- 
sights that  may  lead  to  conflict  of  Interest 
could  surely  be  achieved  by  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  28  or  more  laws  pertaining  to 
conflict  of  interest  or  by  more  zealous  in- 
formation activities  on  the  part  of  manage- 
ment." 

The  complex  proUem  of  preserving  the 
confidential  nature  of  such  reports  was  de- 
scribed by  officials  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Internal  Revenue  Bn^ployees: 

"The  present  abundance  of  financial  ques- 
tionnaires provides  ample  material  for  even 
more  abusive  personnel  practices.  It  Is  al- 
most Inevitable  that  this  confidential  infor- 
mation cannot  remain  confidential.  Typical- 
ly, the  financial  questionnaire  ia  filed  with 
an  employee's  inmiedlate  sujiervlsor.  The  net 
worth  statements  ultimately  go  into  Inspec- 
tion, but  they  pass  through  the  hands  of 
local  personnel  administrators.  We  have  re- 
ceived a  great  number  of  disturbing  reports — 
as  have  you — that  this  information  about 
employees'  private  affairs  U  being  used  for 
Improper  purposes,  such  as  enforced  retire- 
ment and  the  like." 

Inadequacies  in  agency  procedures  for  ob- 
talnlng  such  information  from  employees 
and  for  reviewing  and  storing  it,  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  Subcommittee  report  for  the 
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88th  Congress,  3d  Session.  Widely  disparate 
attitudes  and  practlcea  are  also  revealed  in 
a  Subcommittee  study  contained  in  the  ^- 
pendlx  of  the  printed  hearings  on  S.  3779. 

The  bill  will  make  such  complaints  as  the 
f<41owlng  imnecessary  in  the  future  conduct 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment: 

Dear  Sknator  Bxvim:  I  am  writing  to  ap- 
plaud the  stand  you  have  taken  on  the  new 
requirement  that  Federal  employees  in  cer- 
tain grades  and  categories  dlsdose  their  fi- 
nancial holdings  to  their  immediate  superior. 
Having  been  a  civil  service  employee  for  20 
years,  and  advanced  from  G8-4  to  GS-16, 
and  been  cleared  for  top  secret  during  World 
War  n,  and  because  I  currently  hold  a  posi- 
tion that  involves  the  dl^>OBltton  of  him- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  the  taxpayers'  money, 
it  is  my  conviction  that  my  morality  and 
trustworthiness  are  already  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord In  the  files  of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

The  requirement  that  my  husband's  finan- 
cial assets  be  reported,  as  well  as  my  own 
assets  and  those  we  hold  jointly,  was  par- 
ticularly offensive,  since  my  husband  is  the 
head  of  our  household  and  Is  not  employed 
by  Government. 

Tou  might  also  be  mterested  in  the  fact 
that  It  required  6  hovirs  of  after-hours  work 
on  our  part  to  hunt  up  aU  the  information 
called  tor  and  prepare  the  report.  Since  the 
extent  of  our  assets  Is  our  private  biisiness. 
It  was  necessary  that  I  type  the  material 
myself,  an  added  chore  since  I  am  not  a 
typist. 

Our  assets  have  been  derived,  in  the  main, 
from  laying  aside  a  portion  of  our  earnings. 
At  our  ages  (64  and  58)  we  would  be  far 
less  deserving  of  respect  had  we  not  made 
the  prudent  provisions  for  our  retirement 
which  our  assets  and  the  income  they  eam 
represent.  Tet  this  reporting  requirement 
carries  with  It  the  Implication  that  to  have 
"dean  bands"  it  would  be  best  to  have  no 
assets  or  outside,  unearned  Income  when 
you  work  for  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

For  your  information  I  am  a  OS-16,  earn- 
ing •19,415.  •  •  • 

Thank  you  for  speaking  out  for  the  con- 
tinually maligned  civil  servant. 
Sincerely  yours. 


Dear  Sekator  Ervht:  I  am  a  GS-12  career 
employee  with  over  15  years  service. 

The  highest  moral  and  ethical  conduct  has 
been  my  go«a  in  each  of  my  podtlons  of  em- 
ployment and  I  have  found  this  to  be  true 
of  a  vast  majority  of  my  fellow  workers.  It 
may  be  true  a  few  people  do  put  material 
gain  ahead  of  their  ethics  but  generally 
these  people  are  in  the  higher  echelons  of 
office  where  their  Influence  is  much  greater. 

Our  office  has  recently  directed  each  em- 
ployee from  file  clerk  to  the  heads  of  sec- 
tions to  file  a  "Statement  of  Financial  Inter- 
est." As  our  office  has  no  programs  Individuals 
could  have  a  flnancial  interest  in  and  espe- 
cially no  connections  with  FHA  I  feel  It  is 
no  one's  business  but  my  own  what  real 
estate  I  own.  I  do  not  have  a  FHA  mortgage 
or  any  other  real  property  and  have  no  out- 
side employment,  hence  have  nothing  to 
hide  by  filing  a  blank  form.  Few  Oovem- 
ment workers  can  afford  much  real  property. 
The  principle  of  reporting  to  "Big  Brother" 
m  every  phase  of  your  private  life  to  me  Is 
very  degrading,  highly  unethical  and  very 
unquestionable  as  to  its  effectiveness.  If  I 
could  and  did  use  my  position  in  some  way 
to  make  a  profit  I  would  be  stupid  to  report 
it  on  an  agency  Inquiry  form.  What  makes 
offldals  think  reporting  will  do  away  with 
graft? 

When  the  directive  came  out  many  man- 
hours  of  productive  work  were  lost  in  dis- 
cussions and  griping.  Daily  since  the  date 
at  some  time  during  the  day  someone  brings 
up  the  subject.  The  supervisors  filed  their 
reports  as  "good"  examples  but  even  they 
objected  to  this  inquiry. 

No  single  thing  was  ever  asked  of  Oovem- 
ment employees  that  caused  such  a  decline 


In  their  morale.  We  desperately  need  a  "bill 
of  rights"  to  protect  ouradves  from  any  fur- 
ther invasion  of  our  private  lives. 

Fifteen  years  ago  I  committed  myself  to 
Government  service  because:  (a)  I  felt  an 
obligation  to  the  Oovemment  due  to  my  edu- 
cation under  the  OI  bUl,  (b)  I  could  obtain 
freedom  from  pressures  of  unions,  (c)  I 
could  obtain  freedom  from  invasion  oi  my 
private  life,  and  (d)  I  would  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  advance  based  solely  on  my 
professional  ability  and  not  on  personal  p  ^- 
tics.  At  this  point  I  certainly  regret  my  de- 
cision to  make  the  Oovemment  my  career. 
Sincerely, 


Dkar  Senator:  I  write  to  beg  your  support 
of  a  "bill  of  rights"  to  protect  Federal  em- 
ployees from  official  snoc^lng  which  was  m- 
troduced  by  Senator  Ervln  of  North  Carolina. 

I  am  a  veteran  of  two  wars  and  have  or- 
ders to  a  third  war  as  a  ready  reservist.  And 
I  know  why  I  serve  In  these  wars:  that  Is  to 
prevent  the  forces  of  tyranny  from  Invading 
America. 

Now,  as  a  Federal  employee  I  must  fill  out 
a  questionnalire  giving  details  of  my  financial 
status.  This  Is  required  If  I  am  to  continue 
working.  I  know  that  this  Information  can 
be  made  available  to  every  official  ixx  Wash- 
ington, Including  those  who  want  to  regu- 
late specific  details  of  my  life. 

Now  I  am  no  longer  a  free  American.  For 
example,  I  can  no  longer  buy  stock  of  a  for- 
eign company  becaiise  that  country  may  be 
in  disfavor  with  officials  of  the  right  or  left. 
And  1  cannot  "own  part  of  America"  by  buy- 
ing common  stocks  vmtU  an  "approved  list" 
is  published  by  my  superiors. 

I  can  never  borrow  money  because  an 
agent  may  decide  that  debt  makes  me 
susceptible  to  bribery  by  agents  of  an  enemy 
power.  Nor  do  I  dare  own  property  lest  some 
official  may  decide  I  shovild  sell  or  rent  to  a 
person  or  group  not  of  my  choosing. 

In  Bh(»t,  I  am  no  longer  free  to  plan  my 
own  financial  program  for  the  future  se- 
curity of  my  family.  In  1  day  I  was  robbed  of 
the  freedom  for  which  I  fought  two  wars. 
This  is  a  sickening  feeling,  you  may  be  sure. 

It  seems  plain  that  a  deep,  moral  issue  is 
Involved  here  that  concerns  every  citizen.  If 
this  thing  is  allowed  to  continue,  tomorrow 
or  next  year  every  dtlzen  may  come  under 
the  inquisition.  The  dossier  on  every  citizen 
wUl  be  on  file  for  the  use  of  any  person  or 
group  having  enough  overt  or  covert  power 
to  gain  access  to  them. 
Sincerely. 


On  August  1966,  Federal  employees  who 
were  retired  from  the  armed  services  were 
told  to  complete  and  return  within  7  days, 
with  their  social  security  nximbers,  a  15- 
page  questionnaire,  asking,  among  other 
things : 

How  much  did  you  eam  In  1065  In  wages, 
salary,  commissions,  or  tips  from  all  jobs? 

How  much  did  you  eam  in  1965  In  profits 
or  fees  from  working  in  your  own  business, 
professional  practice,  partnership,  or  farm? 

How  much  did  you  receive  in  1966  from 
social  security,  pensions  (nonmilitary)  rent 
(minus  expenses) ,  interests  or  dividends,  un- 
employment Insurance,  welfare  payments,  ca" 
from  any  other  source  not  already  entered? 

How  much  did  other  members  of  your 
family  eam  in  1966  in  wages,  salary,  com- 
missions or  tips?  (Before  any  deductions.) 
(For  this  question,  a  family  consists  of  two 
or  more  persons  in  the  same  household  who 
are  related  to  each  other  by  blood,  marriage, 
or  adoption.)  If  the  exact  amount  is  not 
known,  give  your  best  estimate. 

How  much  did  other  members  of  your 
family  eam  In  1965  in  profits  or  fees  from 
working  In  their  own  busmess,  professional 
practices,  partnership,  or  fftrm? 

How  much  did  any  other  member  of  your 
family  receive  in  1966  from  social  security. 
pensions,  rent  (minus  expenses) .  Interest  or 


dividends,  unemployment  Insurance,  weUan 
payments;  or  from  any  other  source  not  al- 
ready entered? 

RXOBT  TO  coinraRL 
Section  l(k)  of  the  bill  guarantees  to  Fed- 
eral workers  the  opportimlty  of  asklxig  the 
presence  of  legal  coiuisel,  of  a  friend  or  other 
person  when  undergoing  an  oOldal  inter- 
rogation or  Investigation  that  could  lead  to 
the  loss  of  their  jobs  or  to  disciplinary  action. 
The  merits  of  this  clause  are  manifold: 
not  least  of  which  is  that  uniformity  and 
order  it  will  bring  to  the  present  crazy  quilt 
practices  of  the  various  agencies  concerning 
the  right  to  covmsel  for  employees  facing 
disciplinary  mvestigations  or  possible  loss  of 
security  clearances  tantamount  to  loss  of 
employment.  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
regulations  are  silent  on  this  critical  issue. 
In  the  absence  of  any  Commission  mitiatlve 
or  standard,  therefore,  the  employing  agen- 
cies are  pursuing  widely  disparate  practices. 
To  judge  frcKn  the  questionnaires  and  other 
evidence  before  the  subcommittee,  a  few 
agencies  appear  to  afford  a  legitimate  right 
to  counsel,  probably  many  more  do  not,  and 
BtUl  others  prescribe  a  "right"  on  paper  but 
hedge  it  ta  such  a  fashion  as  to  discourage 
its  exercise.  Some  f4>parently  do  not  set  any 
regulatory  standard,  but  handle  the  problem 
on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 

On  a  matter  as  critical  as  this,  such  a 
pointless  diversity  of  practice  Is  poor  policy. 
So  far  as  job-protection  rights  are  concerned, 
all  Federal  employees  should  be  equal. 

A  second  anomaly  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs  derives  from  recent  developments  in 
the  law  of  the  sixth  amendment  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  In  view  of  the  decisions  of  Mi- 
randa v.  Ariaona,  384  UJ3.  436  and  Escobedo 
V.  Illinois.  378  U.S.  478,  it  is  clear  that  any 
I>erson  (includtog  P^ederal  employees)  who 
Ls  suspected  of  a  crime  is  absolutely  entitled 
to  counsel  before  being  subjected  to  cristodlal 
Interrogation.  Accordingly,  some  agencies, 
such  as  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  ac- 
knowledge an  unqualified  right  to  counsel 
for  an  employee  sxispected  of  crime  but  de- 
cime  to  do  the  same  for  coworkers  threat- 
ened with  the  loss  of  their  livelihoods  for 
noncriminal  reasons.  In  the  subcommittee's 
view,  this  discrimination  In  favor  of  the 
criminal  suspect  is  both  bad  personnel  pol- 
icy as  well  as  bad  law.  It  wo\ild  be  corrected 
by  this  section  of  the  bill. 

The  ultimate  justification  for  the  "right- 
to-counsel"  clavise,  however,  is  the  Constitu- 
tion Itself.  There  Is  no  longer  any  serious 
doubt  that  Federal  employees  are  entitled 
to  due  process  of  law  as  an  incident  of  their 
employment  relation.  Once,  of  course,  the 
courts  felt  otherwise,  holdtag  that  absent 
explicit  statutory  limitation,  the  power  of 
the  executive  to  deal  with  employees  was 
virtually  unfettered. 

The  doctrinal  underplnntog  of  this  rule 
was  the  19th-century  notion  that  the  em- 
ployment relation  is  not  tangible  "property." 
Both  the  rule  and  its  underpinning  have  now 
been  reexamined.  The  Supreme  Court  in  re- 
cent years  has  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
providing  procedtiral  due  process  where  a 
man  is  deprived  of  his  Job  or  livelihood  by 
governmental  action. 

While  the  courts  have  as  yet  had  no  occa- 
sion to  articiUate  a  specific  right  to  counsel 
in  the  employment  relationship,  there  can 
obviously  be  no  doubt  that  the  right  to 
coTinsel  Is  of  such  a  fvmdamental  character 
that  It  Is  among  the  essential  ingredients  of 
due  process.  What  Is  at  stake  for  an  employee 
in  a  discharge  proceeding — often  includmg 
personal  humiliation,  obloquy  and  penury — 
is  just  as  serious  as  that  involved  In  a  crim- 
inal trial.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  all  the 
Incidents  of  our  civilized  standard  of  a  fair 
trial  can  or  should  be  Imported  toto  Federal 
discharge  proceedings.  But  if  we  are  to  have 
fair  play  for  Federal  employees,  the  right  of 
counsel  Is  a  sme  qua  non.  It  Is  of  a  piece 
with  the  highest  traditions,  the  fairest  laws, 
and  the  soundest  policy  that  this  covmtry  has 
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produced.  And,  in  the  Judgment  of 
ooaunlttee.  the  cle*r  AflnaaftloB  of 
right  Is  very  long  overdue. 
The  need  for  such  protection 

at  the  hearlnc*  by  «U  repmenl. 

ernxnent  eBiftloyw*  orgMUsaUoaa  and 
The  pnaldent  of  the  NaUonal  ~^^ 
of  Letter  CMTlers  teeUfled: 

"It  la  a  practice  In  the  postal 
aervloe.  when  an  employ«e  la  caU( 
queatlonlng  by  the  inspectora  on 
postal  matter  that  does  not  Involve 
to  deny  the  right  of  oouuael.  The  1. 
Interrogate  the  employee  at  lei^;th 
the  completion  of  the  Interrogation 
the   Inspectors  writes  out  a  state 
pressures  the  employee  to  sign  It 
leaves  the  room.  We  have  frequentir 
the  postal  Inspection  service  to  _ 
employees  to  have  counsel  present 
time  oC  the  Interrogation.  The  right 
counsel  has  been  denied  In  all  excef  t 
ntaea.  If  the  employee  Is  chaifMl 
felony,  then,  of  course,  the  law 
the  right  for  counsel  Is  clearly 
In  other  Inwatlgatlons  and  In 
csounael  U  parmltted." 

Several    agencies    contend    that 
counsel   la   now   granted   in   formal 
acUoa  proceedings  and  that  appeal! 
dures  malLe  this  section  unneceasary 
formal    questioning.    Testimony 
plaints   from  employees   Indicate 
machinery   doe*  not  effectively 
opportunity  of  the  employee  to  defend 
self   early   enough    in   the 
allow  a  meaningful  defense 

The  predicament  of  ptoetal ^ 

described  at  the  bearings  reflects  tb 
tkm  In  other  agencies  as  reported 
Indiyldual  cases  sent  to  the  suboc 
WlUla  11  U  undoubtedly  true  that 
■Unple  questioning,  counsel  may  not 
aaaary,  la  many  matters  where  Uii 
will  result  in  disciplinary  action, 
have  counsel  at  the  first  level  reaeU 
the  employee  all  the  way  up  through 
peal  and  review.  In  the  case  of  a  poi- 
ployee,  th«  subcommittee  was  told — 
"The  Orst  level  Is  at  the  working  tot 
level.  He  U  the  author  of  the  cbaiva  \i 
th«  case  proceeds  to  the  postmaster, 
pointed  the  foreman  and,  if  the  In 
found  guilty  of  the  charge  at  the 
It  la  almost  mevltable  that  this  p< 
be  supported  on  the  second  level, 
level  ta  ttie  regioiial  level,  and  the 
thera  Is  usually  that  of  supporting  U 
postmaster.  A  dlsinterestlng  party  ii 
raocbad.    The   fourth    level   is    the 

Board,  composed  of  officials  _^^ 

Postmaster  General.  In  some  ranrs. 
Will  overrule  the  poetmaater,  but  __ 
the  individual  does  not  have  what  om 
style  an  Impartial  appeals  procedure." 
■mployeea   charged   with  no  erlm 
bean  subjected  to  inteaalve  Intemi 
by   Detenae   Departmept   InTOitlpitii  i 
aak  Intimate  questions,  make 

lagatlona.   and   threaten   dlra 

unleas  oooaent  Is  given  to  polygraph 
■mployaea  have  been  ordered  to  oonf 
ly  or  to  write  and  sign  statentents.  £. 
tervlews  have  been  conducted  after 

of   the   employee's   request   for   , 

supervlBor,  oounael.  or  friend,  and  In 
instances  the  interrogations  hav»  tcm. 
revocation  of  a  security  clearance,  or 
of  access  to  daaaUled  Inf  onnatloa  by 
or  reaadgnment,  witlt  the  resulting 
promotion  opportunltlea 

Witnesses   teatlfled  that  employwa 
no    recourse    against    the    oonaeqaraT 
formal  ohargea  based  on  Infcrmat 
statamants  aoquind  diirli^[  a 
vMtlgation.   Thla  randan  n^. 

diatinctiom  urged  Ijy  the  Civil 

mission  between  formal  and  informa 
ceedlngs. 
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Furthermore,  section  6  provides  that  nothing 
In  the  act  will  prohibit  an  official  of  the 
Central  Intelllgenoe  Agency  and  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency  from  requesting  any 
employee  or  applicant  to  take  a  polygraph 
test  or  a  psychological  test,  or  to  provide  a 
personal  financial  statement  designed  to 
elicit  the  personal  Information  protected 
under  subsections  1(e),  (f).  (1),  and  (J)- 
In  such  cases,  the  Director  of  the  agency  or 
his  designee  miist  make  a  personal  finding 
with  regard  to  each  Individual  to  be  tested 
or  examined  that  such  test  or  information 
is  required  to  protect  the  national  security. 
An  exception  to  the  rlght-to-counsel  sec- 
tion has  been  provided  to  limit  this  right 
for  employees  In  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  the  National  Security  Agency 
to  a  person  who  serves  in  the  same  agency 
or  a  counsel  cleared  by  the  agency  for  ac- 
cess to  the  Information  Involved.  Obviously, 
tt  is  expected  that  the  employee's  rig^ht  to 
be  accompanied  by  the  person  of  his  choice 
will  not  be  denied  unless  that  person's  ac- 
cess to  the  Information  for  the  purpose  of 
the  case  Is  clearly  Inconsistent  with  the  na- 
tional security.  Other  language  recognises 
problems  unique  to  these  two  agencies. 

For  Instance,  section  7  requires  exhaustion 
of  remedies  by  employees  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  and  the  National  Security 
Agency  and  states  that  the  act  does  not  affect 
whatever  existing  statutory  authority  these 
agencies  now  possess  to  terminate  employ- 
ment. Section  8  is  designed  to  assure  that 
nothing  in  the  act  Is  construed  to  affect 
negatlvrty  any  existing  statutory  or  execu- 
tive authority  of  the  Directors  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  and  National  Security 
Agency  to  protect  their  Information  in  cases 
involving  their  employees.  Consequently,  pro- 
cedures commended  to  the  subcommittee  by 
the  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  are  spelled  out  for  asserting  that  au- 
thority In  certain  proceedings  arising  under 
the  act.  Other  committee  amendments  to  S. 
103S.  as  detailed  earlier,  were  adopted  to  meet 
admmistratlve  requirements  of  the  Federal 
security  program  and  the  Intenigenee  com- 
munity as  well  as  the  management  needs 
of  the  executive  branch.  j 

XNTOaCSMZNT 

Enforcement  of  the  rights  giiaranteed  In 
sections  1  and  2  of  the  blU  is  lodged  In  the 
administrative  and  dvll  remadlaa  and  sanc- 
tions of  sections  3,  4.  and  6.  Crucial  to  en- 
forcement of  the  act  la  the  creation  of  an 
Independent  Board  on  Employee  Rights  to 
determine  the  need  for  disciplinary  action 
against  civilian  and  military  offenders  under 
the   act   and   to  provide   relief  from   vlola- 


Tastlmony  at  the  hearings  as  well  as  In- 
vestigation of  complaints  have  demonstrated 
that  in  the  area  of  employee  rlghta,  a  right 
Is  only  as  secure  as  Its  enforoestent.  Tliera  li 
overwhelming  evidence  that  employees  have 
heretofore  frequently  lacked  appropriate 
remedies  either  In  the  courts  or  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  for  pursuing  rigiits 
which  belong  to  them  as  citlzena. 

Under  the  remedies  afforded  by  sections  3, 
4.  and  5  of  the  bill,  an  employee  who  believes 
his  rights  are  violated  under  the  act  has 
several  courses  of  action : 

(1)  He  may  pursue  a  remedy  through  the 
agency  procedures  establlsiied  to  enforce  the 
act.  but  the  fact  that  he  does  not  choose  to 
avail  himself  of  these  does  not  preclude  ex- 
ercise of  his  right  to  seek  other  remedlee. 

(2)  He  may  register  hU  complaint  with  the 
Board  on  Employee  Rights  and  obtain  a  hear- 
ing. If  he  loees  there,  he  may  appeal  to  the 
district  court,  which  has  the  power  to  ex- 
amine the  record  as  a  whole  and  to  affirm, 
modify,  or  set  aside  any  determination  or 
order,  or  to  require  the  Board  to  take  any 
actkr.-  It  was  authorised  to  take  under  the 
act. 

(3)  He  may.  Instead  of  going  dlrecUy  to  the 
Board,  tnatltute  a  clvU  action  in  Federal 
district  court  to  prevoit  the  threatened  vio- 


lation, or  obtain  oompletj  redress  against 
the  consequences  of  the  violation. 

He  does  not  need  to  exhaust  any  admin- 
istrative remedies  but  If  he  elects  to  punue 
his  civil  remedies  In  the  court  under  section 
4,  he  may  not  seek  redress  through  the  Board 
Similarly,  If  he  InltUtes  action  before  the 
Board  under  section  5,  k.  may  not  also  seek 
relief  from  the  court  under  section  4. 

The  blU  does  not  affect  any  authority, 
right  or  privilege  accorded  under  Executive 
Order  11491  governing  employee-manage- 
ment cooperation  In  the  Federal  service.  To 
the  extent  that  there  is  any  overlapping  of 
subject  matter,  the  bill  simply  provides  an 
additional  remedy. 

THB    BOaaO    ON    EMPLOTBES'    XIGHTS 

As  a  result  of  hearings  on  8.  3779,  the 
section  creating  a  Board  on  Employees' 
Righto  was  added  to  the  bill  for  Introduction 
as  S.  1036. 

Employees  have  complained  that  adminis- 
trative grievance  procedures  have  often 
proved  Ineffective  because  they  are  evtmber- 
some,  time-consuming,  and  weighted  on  the 
side  of  management.  Not  only  do  those  who 
break  the  rules  go  unpunished  many  times, 
but  the  fearful  tenor  of  letters  and  tele- 
phone calls  from  throughout  the  country 
Indicate  that  employees  fear  reprisals  for 
itonoompllance  with  Improper  requests  or  for 
filing  of  complaints  and  grievances.  Oral  and 
written  directives  of  warning  to  this  effect 
have  been  verified  by  the  subcommittee.  Sec- 
tion 1(e)  of  the  bill,  therefore,  prevents  re- 
prisals for  exercise  of  rights  granted  under 
the  act  and  In  such  event  accords  the  indi- 
vidual cause  for  complaint  before  the  Board 
or  the  court. 

Concerning  the  original  bUl  In  the  89th 
Congress,  which  did  not  provide  for  a  board, 
representatives  of  the  14th  department  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees  commented  that  the  remedies  are 
the  most  Important  aspects  of  such  a  bill 
because  "unless  due  process  procedures  are 
explicitly  provided,  the  remaining  provisions 
of  the  bill  may  be  easily  Ignored  or  circum- 
vented by  Federal  personnel  management.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  believe,  the  reaaon  em- 
ployees' righto  have  been  eroded  so  rapidly 
and  so  devastatlngly  in  the  last  few  years  Is 
the  absence  of  efficient,  expeditious,  uni- 
form, and  legislatively  weU  defined  proce- 
dures of  due  prooeas  in  the  executive  depart- 
mente  of  the  Federal  Government." 

An  lnde[>endent  and  nonpartisan  Board  Is 
assured  by  congressional  partlclpaticMi  In  Ito 
selection  and  by  the  fact  that  no  member 
is  to  be  a  government  employee.  Provision  is 
made  for  congressional  monitoring  through 
detailed  reporto. 

Senator  Ervln  explained  the  function  of 
the  Board  established  by  section  6  as  follows: 
"The  bill  seto  up  a  new  Independent  Ind- 
eral agency  with  authority  to  receive  oom- 
plalnto  and  make  rulings  on  complaints — 
cwnplalnto  of  Individual  employeea  or  unions 
representing  employeea  This  iikdependent 
agency,  which  woiUd  not  be  subject  In  any 
way  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, would  be  authorised  to  make  rulings 
on  these  matters  in  the  first  Instance.  It 
would  make  a  ruling  on  action  in  a  particu- 
lar agency  or  department  that  la  an  alleged 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  with 
authority  either  on  the  part  of  the  agency 
or  the  part  of  the  Indlvldxial  or  on  the  part 
of  the  union  to  take  an  appeal  from  the 
ruling  of  this  Independent  agency  to  the 
Federal  court  tot  Judicial  review." 

Throughout  Ito  study  the  subcommittee 
found  that  a  major  area  of  concern  is  the 
tendency  in  the  review  process  in  the  courts 
or  agencies  to  do  no  more  than  examine  the 
lawfulness  of  the  action  or  dedalon  about 
which  the  employee  haa  complained.  For  pur- 
poaas  of  enforcing  the  act,  sections  3,  4  and 
5  aaaure  adequate  machinery  for  processing 
complalnto  and  for  prompt  and  Impartial  de- 
termination of  the  falmesa  and  constitution- 
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allty  of  general  policies  and  practices  initi- 
ated at  the  highest  agency  levels  or  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  or  by  Executive 
order. 

Finding  no  effective  recourse  against  ad- 
ministrative actions  and  policies  which  they 
believed  unfair  or  In  violation  of  their 
righto.  Individual  employees  and  their  fami- 
lies t\imed  to  Congress  for  redress.  Opening 
the  hearings  on  invasions  of  privacy.  Senator 
Ervln  stated : 

Never  In  the  history  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rlghta  have  we  been  so 
overwhelmed  with  personal  complalnto, 
phone  calls,  letters,  telegrams,  and  office 
vislte.  In  all  of  our  investigations  I  have  never 
seen  anything  to  equal  the  outrage  and  in- 
dignation from  Government  employees,  their 
families,  and  their  friends.  It  Is  obvious  that 
appropriate  remedies  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  executive  branch. 

The  complalnto  of  privacy  invasions  have 
multiplied  so  rapidly  of  late  that  It  Is  beyond 
the  resources  of  Congress  and  ito  staff  to 
repel  effectively  each  mdlvldual  official  en- 
croachment. Each  new  program  brings  a  new 
wave  of  protest. 

Prof.  Alan  Westln,  director  of  the  Science 
and  Law  Committee  of  the  Bar  Association 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  testified  that  these 
ccunplalnto  "have  been  triggered  by  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  yet  have  the  kind  of  executive 
branch  mechanism  by  which  employees  can 
lodge  their  sense  of  discomfort  with  person- 
nel practices  In  the  Federal  Government  and 
feel  that  they  vrlll  get  a  fair  hearing,  that 
they  will  seciire  what  could  be  called  'em- 
ployment due  process." " 

To  meet  this  problem,  Professor  Westln 
proposed  an  independent  board  subject  to 
Judicial  review,  and  with  enforcement  ptower 
over  a  broad  stotutory  standard  governing 
all  Invasion  of  privacy.  Although  it  is  con- 
tinuing to  study  this  proposal,  the  subcom- 
mittee has  temix>rarily  rejected  this  approach 
In  the  Interest  of  achieving  Immediate  en- 
forcement of  the  act  and  providing  admin- 
istrative remedies  for  Ito  violation.  For  this 
reason  it  supporto  the  creation  of  a  limited 
Board  on  Employees'  Righto. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  importont  sections 
of  the  bill.  If  not  the  most  Important  section. 
according  to  the  United  Federation  of  Postal 
Clerks,  Is  the  provision  establishing  the 
Bo«utl.  The  subconunlttee  was  told — 

"It  would  i^pear  absolutely  essential  that 
any  final  legislation  enacted  into  law  must 
necessarily  Include  such  a  provision.  We  can 
offer  no  suggestion  for  Improvement  of  thla 
section.  As  presently  constituted  the  section 
Is  easily  understood;  and  the  most  excellent 
and  Inclusive  definition  of  the  proposed 
"Board  on  Employees'  Righto"  which  could 
possibly  be  enacted  into  law.  It  defines  the 
right  of  employees  to  challenge  violations  of 
the  proposed  act;  defines  the  procedures  In- 
volved, as  well  as  the  authority  of  the  Board, 
penalties  for  violation  of  the  act,  as  well  as 
establishing  the  right  of  Judicial  review  for 
an  aggrieved  party,  and  finally  provided  for 
congressional  review,  and  in  effect,  an  an- 
nual audit  by  the  Congress  of  all  complalnto, 
decisions,  orders,  and  other  related  Informa- 
tion resulting  from  activities  and  operations 
of  the  proposed  act." 

SancUoru 

The  need  for  sanctions  against  offending 
cfflcials  has  been  evident  throughout  the 
subcommittee's  investigation  of  flagrant  dis- 
regard of  basic  righto  and  unpunished 
flaunting  of  administrative  guldellnea  and 
prtdilbltlons.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
S.  3779  ot  the  89th  Congress  and  S.  1036,  as 
Introduced,  contained  criminal  penalties  for 
offenders  and  afforded  broad  civil  remedies 
and  penalties. 

Reporting  on  the  experiences  of  the  Ameri- 
can ClvU  Liberties  Union  In  such  employee 
cases,  Lawrence  Spelser  testified: 

"In  filing  complalnto  with  agencies  In- 
cluding the  Civil  Service  c<»nmlssi<m,  the 
Army  and  the  Navy,  as  I  have  during  the 


period  of  time  I  have  w<»'ked  here  In  Wash- 
ington, I  have  never  been  informed  of  any 
disciplinary  action  taken  against  any  In- 
vestigator for  asking  Improper  questions,  for 
engaging  In  Improper  Investigative  tech- 
niques, for  barring  counsel  when  a  person 
had  a  right  to  have  counsel,  or  for  a  viola- 
tion of  any  number  of  things  that  you  have 
In  this  bill.  Maybe  some  was  taken,  but  I 
certainly  couldn't  get  that  information  out 
of  the  agencies,  after  making  the  complalnto. 
I  would  suggest  that  the  bill  also  encompass 
provision  for  disciplinary  action  that  would 
be  taken  against  Federal  employees  who 
violate  any  of  these  rlghta  that  you  have  set 
out  in  the  bill." 

Other  witnesses  also  pointed  to  the  need 
for  the  disciplinary  measures  afforded  by  the 
powers  of  an  Independent  Board  to  deter- 
mine the  need  for  corrective  action  and 
punishment,  and  felt  they  would  be  more 
effective  than  criminal  penalties. 

In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  filing  criminal 
charges  and  obtaining  prosecution  and  con- 
viction of  executive  branch  officials  which 
might  render  the  criminal  enforcement  pro- 
vision meaningless  for  employees,  the  crim- 
inal penalties  were  deleted  and  a  Board  on 
Employee  Rlghta  Incorporated  into  the 
scheme  of  remedies  and  sanctions  in  the  bill.' 

Although  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  the  executive  agencies  have  advocated 
placing  such  administrative  remedies  within 
the  civil  service  grievance  and  appeals  sys- 
tem, the  subcommittee  believes  that  the  key 
to  effective  enforcement  of  the  unique  rlghta 
recognized  by  this  act  lies  in  the  employee's 
recource  to  an  Independent  body. 

"The  theory  of  our  Government,"  Profes- 
sor Westln  testified,  "Is  that  there  should  be 
somewhere  within  the  executive  branch 
where  this  kind  of  malpractice  is  corrected 
and  that  good  administration  ought  to  pro- 
vide for  control  of  supervision  <»  other  prac- 
tices that  are  not  proper.  But  the  Sheer  slse 
of  the  Federal  Esabllshment,  the  ambiguity 
of  the  relationship  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission to  employees,  and  the  many  differ- 
ent Interesta  that  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion has  to  bear  In  ita  role  In  the  Federal 
Government,  suggest  that  It  Is  not  an  effec- 
tive Instrument  for  this  kind  of  complaint 
procedure." 

SBcnoN-BT-SxcnoN  Analtbib 

BECnONl 

Section  1  (a)  makes  it  unlawful  for  a  Fed- 
eral official  of  any  department  or  agency  to 
require  or  request,  or  to  attempt  to  require 
or  request,  any  civilian  employee  of  the 
United  States  serving  in  the  department  or 
agency  or  any  person  seeking  employment  to 
disclose  his  race,  religion,  or  national  origin, 
or  the  race,  religion,  or  national  origin  of  any 
of  bis  forebears. 

This  section  does  not  prohibit  Inquiry  con- 
cerning citizenship  of  such  Individual  if  his 
clttsenshlp  is  a  statutory  condition  of  his  ob- 
taining or  retaining  his  employment.  Nor  does 
it  preclude  Inquiry  of  the  Individual  concern- 
ing his  national  orlg^ln  or  citlsenship  or  that 
of  his  forebears  when  such  Inquiry  Is  thought 
necessary  or  advisable  in  order  to  determine 
siUtability  for  assignment  to  activities  or 
undertaking  related  to  national  security 
within  the  United  States  or  to  activities  or 
undertakings  of  any  natiire  outside  the 
United  States. 

This  provlslcKi  Is  directed  at  any  practice 
v^ilch  places  the  employee  or  applicant  \inder 
compulsion  to  reveal  such  Information  as  a 
condition  of  the  employment  ralatlon.  It  is 
Intended  to  Implement  the  concept  under- 
lying the  Federal  merit  system  by  which  a 
person's  race,  religion,  or  national  origin 
have  no  bearing  on  his  right  to  be  consM- 
ered  for  Federal  employment  or  on  his  right 
to  retain  a  Federal  position.  This  prohibition 
does  not  limit  the  existing  authm^ty  or  the 
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executive  branch  to  acquire  such  informa- 
tion by  means  other  than  self-dtscloeure. 

Section  1(b)  makes  it  unlawful  for  any 
officer  of  any  executive  department  or  exi>cu- 
tive  agency  of  the  VS.  Government,  or  for 
any  person  acting  or  purporting  to  act  under 
this  authority,  to  state.  Intimate,  or  to  at 
tempt  to  state  or  Intimate,  to  any  civilian 
employee  of  the  United  States  serving  in  th» 
department  or  agency  that  any  notice  will 
be  taken  of  his  attendance  or  lack  of  at- 
tendance at  any  assemblage,  discussion,  or 
lecture  held  or  called  by  any  officer  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  UjS.  Government, 
or  by  any  person  acting  or  pvuportlng  to  act 
under  his  authority,  or  by  any  outalde  parties 
or  organizations  to  advise.  Instruct,  or  in- 
doctrinate any  civilian  employee  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  serving  In  the  department  or  agency 
In  respect  to  any  matter  or  subject  other 
than  (1)  the  performance  of  official  duiles 
to  which  he  Is  or  may  be  assigned  In  the 
department  or  agency,  or  (2)  the  develop- 
ment of  skills,  knowledge,  or  abilities  which 
qualify  him  for  the  performsince  of  such 
duties. 

Nothing  contained  In  this  section  is  to  be 
construed  to  prohibit  taking  notice  of  the 
participation  of  a  civilian  employee  in  the 
activities  of  any  professional  group  or 
association. 

This  provision  is  designed  to  protect  any 
employee  from  compulsion  to  attend  meet- 
ings, discussions,  and  lectures  on  political, 
social,  and  economic  subjecta  unrelated  to 
his  duties.  It  prevento  Government  officials 
from  using  the  employment  relationship  to 
attempt  to  Influence  employee  thoughto,  at- 
titudes, and  actions  on  subjecta  which  may 
be  of  concern  to  them  as  private  citizens. 
In  particular,  this  langtiage  Is  directed  at 
practices  and  policies  which  In  effect  require 
attendance  at  such  functions.  Including  offi- 
cial lista  of  those  attending  or  not  attend- 
ing; ita  purpose  Is  to  prohibit  threat,  direct 
or  Implied,  written  or  oral,  of  official  re- 
taliation for  nonattendance. 

This  section  does  not  affect  existing  au- 
thority for  providing  Information  designed 
to  promote  the  health  and  safety  of  em- 
ployees. Nor  does  it  affect  existing  authority 
to  call  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  publi- 
cizing and  giving  notice  to  activities  or 
service,  sponsored  by  the  department  or 
agency,  or  campaigns  such  as  charitable 
fund  campaigns  and  savings  bond  drives. 

Section  1(c)  makes  It  iinawful  for  any 
officer  of  any  executive  department  or 
agency,  or  for  any  person  acting  or  pur- 
porting to  act  under  his  authority,  to  re- 
quire or  request  or  to  attempt  to  require  or 
request  any  civilian  employee  serving  in  the 
department  or  agency  to  participate  In  any 
way  In  any  activities  or  undertakings  unless 
they  are  related  to  the  performance  of  official 
duties  to  which  be  is  or  may  be  assigned  In 
the  department  or  agency  or  to  the  devel- 
opment of  skills,  knowledge,  or  abilities 
which  qualify  him  for  the  performance  of 
such  duties. 

This  section  Is  directed  against  official 
practices,  requesto,  or  orders  that  an  em- 
ployee take  part  in  any  civic  function,  po- 
litical program,  or  conununity  endeavor,  or 
other  activity  which  he  might  enjoy  as  a 
private  citizen,  but  which  is  unrelated  to  his 
employment.  It  does  not  affect  any  existing 
authority  to  use  appropriate  techniques  for 
publicizing  existence  of  community  pro- 
grams such  as  blood-donatlon  drives,  or 
agency  programs,  benefito  or  services,  and 
for  affording  opportunity  for  employee  par- 
ticipation If  he  desires. 

Section  1(d)  makes  It  unlawful  for  any 
officer  of  any  executive  department  or  agen- 
cy, or  for  amy  person  acting  under  his  au- 
thority to  require  or  request  or  attempt  to 
require  or  request,  any  civilian  employee 
sMTlng  In  the  department  or  agency  to  make 
any  report  of  his  activities  or  undertakings 
unless  they  are  related  to  the  performance 
of  official  duties  or  to  the  development  of 
skills,  knowledge,  or  abilities  which  qualify 
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him  for  tlie  perfmrmaDce  of  such  di  itles,  or 
(3)  unlMB  there  Is  reason  to  belk  re  that 
the  employee  la  engaged  In  outaldf  actlvl- 
ttea  or  einpio7»«nt  In  conflict  with  his  of- 
ficial duties. 

This  section  Is  •  mlnlmnm  guan  ntee  of 
the  rree<k>m  of  anj  employee  to  pai  tlclpate 
or  not  to  participate  tn  any  endeavo  '  or  ac- 
tlTlty  in  bis  prlrate  life  as  a  citizen  tree  of 
oa(iq;>tilalon  to  report  to  supervisors  his  ac- 
tion or  his  Inaction,  his  inrolvemen  ;  or  his 
poHlnrolTement.  This  section  Is  to  assure 
that  In  his  private  thoughts,  actio  is,  and 
•ctlvttfee  he  is  free  of  intlmldatioi  or  In- 
hibition as  a  result  of  the  empl  jyment 
relation. 

The  exceptions  to  the  prohibition  tn  not 
leglBlatlve  mandates  to  require  sucl  Infor- 
mation tn  those  ctrcumotances,  but  merely 
provide  an  area  of  executive  dlscre  Ion  for 
reaoonable  management  purposes  and  for  ob- 
aerranoe  and  enforcement  of  exist!  Lg  laws 
governing  employee  conduct  and  con  licts  of 
interest. 

Section  1(e)  makes  It  unlawful  or  any 
officer  of  any  executive  department  (  r  agen- 
cy, or  any  person  acting  under  hla  author- 
ity, to  require  or  request  any  clvlll  ji  em- 
ployee serving  In  the  department  or  agency, 
or  any  person  applying  for  employmi  at  as  a 
civilian  employee  to  submit  to  any  Dterro- 
gatlon  or  examination  or  to  take  a  ij  psy- 
ch<dogleal  test  designed  to  ellct  tn  ax  him 
any  Information  concerning  his  pers(  nal  re- 
lationship with  any  person  connect)  d  with 
htan  by  blood  or  marriage,  or  concen  ing  his 
rellgloua  beliefs  or  practices,  or  con  ;eming 
his  attitude  or  conduct  with  respect  to  sex- 
ual matters. 

In  acoordanee  with  an  amendmen  made 
after  hearings  on  8.  3779.  a  proviso  Is  In- 
eluded  to  as8in«  that  nothing  conta  aed  tn 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  pri  vent  a 
physician  from  eliciting  such  Informi  blon  or 
authorizing  such  test  in  the  dlags  wis  or 
treatment  of  any  civilian  employee  a  appli- 
cant where  he  feels  the  information  U  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  determine  i  hether 
or  not  the  individual  Is  Buffering  froz  i  men- 
tal illness.  The  bin  as  Introduced  lUnll  xl  this 
Inquiry  to  psychiatrists,  but  an  amei  Iment 
extended  It  to  physicians,  slnoe  th  aub- 
oommlttee  was  told  that  when  no  psycl  latrlst 
is  available,  it  may  be  necessary  for  t  gen- 
eral physician  to  obtain  this  Informa  bia  In 
determining  the  jiresence  of  "M>"*.rl  Illness 
and  the  need  for  further  treatment. 

This  medical  determination  Is  to  IM  made 
In  Individual  caaes  and  not  punruant  i  >  gen- 
eral practice  or  regulation  governing  1  lie  ex- 
amination of  employees  or  am>llcant8 1  ward- 
ing to  grade,  agency,  or  duties. 

Under  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  tli  s  lan- 
guage Is  not  to  be  construed  to  proh.  bit  an 
oOclal  from  advising  an  employee  or  appU- 
oant  of  a  specific  chazge  of  aexual  e  teoon- 
duet  made  against  that  penon  and  al  anting 
him  an  opportunity  to  refute  the  harge. 
While  providing  no  authority  to  reqi  eat  or 
demand  such  information,  the  sectlc  i  does 
not  prevent  an  official  who  has  r  oelveu 
Charges  of  misconduct  which  might  kave  a 
detrimental  effect  on  the  p>eraon's  e  apioy- 
ment  from  obtaining  a  clarification  g^  the 
matter  If  the  employee  wishes  to  pro  Ida  It. 

This  section  would  not  prohibit  i  1  per- 
aonallty  tests  but  merely  thoee  quest  mis  on 
the  testa  which  Inqulxe  into  the  ttan  i  ar«^ 
in  which  clUaena  have  a  right  to  ke<  >  tbctr 
thoughts  to  themsdvea. 

It  fins  the  erltartan  for  requirti  g  such 
personal  Information  frotn  the  g«na  U  "flt- 
aess  for  duty"  tHt  to  the  need  for  dla  nosing 
or  treating  mantat  lltneas.  The  aeooi  4  pro- 
Tlao  la  ftislgind  to  prohibit  mass  testt  ig  pio- 
graaoB.  The  language  of  this  seetton  i  novtdes 
gutdrtlnes  for  the  various  persono  !l  and 
medloal  apeelaliats  whose  practices  i  nd  de- 
termlBatkms  may  Invade  employee's  f  >rsonaI 
privacy  and  thereby  affect  the  taidl  Idual's 
enq;>loyment  proapecta  or  opportunl  lea  for 
advancement. 
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An  amendment  In  section  6  provided  an  ex- 
ception to  this  prohibition  In  the  case  of  the 
use  of  such  psychological  tests  by  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  and  the  National 
Security  Agency,  only  If  the  Director  of  the 
agency  or  his  designee  makes  a  personal  find- 
ing that  the  information  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  national  security. 

Section  1(f)  makes  It  unlawful  for  any  of- 
ficer of  any  executive  department  or  agency 
or  any  person  acting  under  his  authority,  to 
require  or  request  or  attempt  to  require  or 
request  any  clvUlan  employee  or  any  appli- 
cant for  employment  to  take  any  pc^ygraph 
test  designed  to  elicit  from  him  Information 
concerning  his  personal  relationship  with 
any  person  connected  with  bhn  by  blood  or 
marriage,  or  concerning  his  religious  beliefs 
or  practices  or  concerning  his  attitude  or 
conduct  with  respect  to  sexual  matters.  While 
this  section  does  not  eliminate  entirely  the 
use  of  so-called  lie  detectors  in  Oovemment, 
It  assures  that  where  such  devices  are  used, 
officials  may  not  inquire  into  matters  which 
are  of  a  personal  nature. 

As  with  psyohologlcal  testing,  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  and  the  National  Secur- 
ity Agency,  under  section  8,  are  not  pro- 
hibited from  acquiring  such  Information  by 
polygraph,  provided  certain  conditions  are 
met. 

Section  1  (g)  makes  It  Illegal  for  an  ofll- 
elal  to  require  or  request  an  employee  under 
his  management  to  support  the  nomination 
or  election  of  anyone  to  public  office  through 
personal  endeavor,  financial  contribution,  or 
any  other  thing  of  value.  An  employee  may 
not  be  required  or  requested  to  attend  any 
meeting  held  to  promote  or  support  the  ac- 
ttvltlea  of  any  poUtlcal  party  in  the  United 
States. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  assure 
that  the  employee  is  free  from  any  Job-re- 
lated pressures  to  conform  his  thoughts  and 
attitudea  and  actions  in  political  matters 
unretatert  to  his  Job  to  those  of  his  super- 
vtK>rs.  With  respect  to  his  superiors.  It  pro- 
tects him  In  the  privacy  of  bis  contribution 
or  lack  of  oontributton  to  the  civic  affairs 
and  political  life  of  his  oooununlty.  State 
and  Nation.  In  particular,  it  protects  him 
from  oonunands  or  requests  of  his  employer 
to  buy  tickets  to  fundralslng  functions,  or 
to  attend  such  functions,  to  compile  posi- 
tion papexa  or  research  material  for  political 
purposes  or  make  any  other  contribution 
which  constitutes  a  political  act  or  which 
places  him  in  the  position  of  publicly  ex- 
pressing his  support  or  nonsupport  of  a  par- 
ty or  candidate.  This  section  also  assures 
that,  although  there  Is  no  evidence  of 
such  activities  at  present,  no  Federal  agency 
may  In  the  future  Improperly  Involve  Itself 
In  the  undertakings  of  any  political  party  In 
the  United  States,  Its  territories,  or  posses- 
sions. 

Sectkm  1(h)  makee  It  Illegal  for  an  offi- 
cial to  coerce  or  attempt  to  coerce  any  civil- 
ian employee  in  the  department  or  agency 
to  Invest  his  earnings  tn  bonds  or  other  Oov- 
emment obligations  or  securities,  or  to  make 
donaticna  to  any  Institutions  or  cause.  This 
■ectloB  does  not  prohibit  officials  from  call- 
ing meetings  or  taking  any  other  appro- 
priate action  to  afford  eoaployees  the  oppor- 
tunity voluntarily  to  Invest  his  earnings  In 
bonds  or  other  obligations  or  voltmtarlly 
to  make  donattona  to  any  Institution  or 
cause.  Appropriate  action,  in  the  committee^ 
view,  ndght  Inelnde  pnblldty  and  other 
forma  of  persoaslon  short  of  Job-related  pres- 
sures, threats,  inttmMatlon,  reprtsala  of 
vartoaa  types,  and  "MMkHets**  etrenlsted 
through  the  •mployee'a  oAee  or  agency  to 
pablietae  his  nooeompllanee. 

Saotlon  1(1)  makes  It  Ulegal  for  an  oflktel 
to  require  or  request  aay  civilian  employee 
tn  the  department  or  agency  to  discloee  any 
items  of  his  property,  ineocne,  or  other  aa- 
aeU,  source  al  Income,  or  llabilltlee.  or  his 
personal  or  domestic  expenditures  or  those 
of  any  member  of  hU  family.  Exempted 
from  coverage  under  this  provision  is  any 


ClvUlan  employee  who  has  authority  to  make 
any  final  determination  with  respect  to  the 
tax  or  other  liability  to  the  United  States  of 
any  person,  corporation,  or  other  legal  entity, 
or  with  respect  to  claims  which  require  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  moneys.  Section  6  pro- 
vides certain  exemptions  for  two  security 
agencies. 

Neither  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
nor  any  other  executive  department  or  agen- 
cy is  prohibited  under  this  section  from  re- 
qrUrlng  any  civilian  employee  to  make  such 
reports  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  the  determination  of  his  liability  for 
taxes,  tariffs,  custom  duties,  or  other  obliga- 
tions Imposed  by  law.  This  proviso  is  to  as- 
sure that  Federal  employees  may  be  subject 
to  any  reporting  or  disclosure  requirementa 
demanded  by  any  law  applicable  to  all  per- 
sons in  certain  circumstances. 

Section  1(J)  makes  It  Ulegal  to  require  or 
request  any  civilian  employee  exempted  from 
appUcatlon  of  section  3(1)  under  the  first 
proviso  of  that  section,  to  disclose  any  items 
of  his  property,  income,  or  other  assets, 
source  of  Income,  or  liabilities,  or  his  per- 
sonal or  domestic  expenditures  or  those  of 
any  member  of  his  family  or  household  other 
than  specific  items  tending  to  indicate  a 
conflict  of  interest  in  respect  to  the  perform- 
ance of  any  of  the  official  duties  to  which  he 
Is  or  may  be  assigned. 

This  section  Is  designed  to  abolish  and  pro- 
hibit broad  general  inquiries  which  em- 
ployees have  likened  to  "fishing  expeditions" 
and  to  confine  any  disclosure  requirements 
imposed  on  an  employee  to  reasonable  in- 
quiries about  job-related  financial  Interests. 
This  does  not  preclude,  therefore,  question- 
ing in  Individual  cases  where  there  is  reason 
to  believe  the  employee  has  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest with  his  olBcla]  duties. 

SecUon  l(k)  makes  It  unlawful  for  a  Fed- 
eral official  of  any  department  or  agency  to 
require  or  requeat,  or  attempt  to  require  or 
request,  a  civilian  employee  who  is  under 
investigation  for  misconduct,  to  submit  to 
Interrogation  which  oould  lead  to  dia- 
clpllnary  action  without  the  presence  of 
counsel  or  other  person  of  his  choice,  if  he 
wishes. 

This  section  is  intended  to  rectify  a  long- 
standing denial  of  due  process  by  which 
agency  investigators  and  other  officials  pro- 
hibit or  diaoourage  preaenoe  of  counsel  or  a 
friend.  This  provision  Is  directed  at  any  Inter- 
rogation which  could  lead  to  loss  of  Job, 
pay,  security  clearance,  or  denial  of  promo- 
tion rigbta. 

This  right  Insorea  to  the  employee  at  the 
Inoeption  of  the  investigation,  and  the  sec- 
tion doea  not  require  that  the  employee  be 
accused  formally  of  any  wrongdoing  before 
he  may  requeat  preaenoe  of  oounael  or  friend. 
The  aectlon  does  not  require  the  agency  or 
department  to  fumlah  oounael. 

A  committee  amendment  to  8.  783  adds  a 
proviso  that  a  civilian  employee  serving  in 
the  central  Intelllgenee  Agency  or  tte  Na- 
tional Security  Agency  may  be  accompanied 
only  by  a  person  of  his  choice  who  serves  in 
the  agency  in  which  the  employee  aerves.  or 
by  eounael  who  hae  been  approved  by  the 
agency  for  access  to  the  information  involved. 

Section  1(1)  makes  it  unlawful  for  a  Fed- 
eral official  of  any  department  or  agency  to 
discharge,  discipline,  denwte.  deny  promo- 
tion, relocate,  reassign,  or  otherwise  impair 
existing  terms  or  conditions  of  employment 
of  any  employee,  or  threaten  to  commit  any 
such  acts,  because  the  employee  has  refused 
or  failed  to  comply  with  any  action  made 
unlawful  by  this  act  or  exercised  any  right 
granted  by  the  act. 

This  section  prohibits  ilarrlmlnatfarn 
against  any  employee  because  he  refuses  to 
comply  with  an  illegal  cnder  as  defined  by 
this  act  or  takes  advantage  of  a  legal  right 
embodied  in  the  act. 

sacnoir  a 

Section  2(a)  makes  It  tmlawful  for  any 
officer  of  the  UJ3.  Civil  Service  Commission 
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or  any  person  acting  or  purporting  to  act 
under  his  authority  to  require  or  request,  or 
attempt  to  require  or  request,  any  executive 
department  or  any  executive  agency  of  the 
UjB.  Oovemment,  or  any  officer  or  employee 
serving  in  such  department  or  agency,  to 
violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  1 
of  this  act. 

Specifically,  this  section  Is  Intended  to  en- 
sure that  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  act- 
ing as  the  coordinating  policymaking  body 
in  the  area  of  Federal  civilian  employment 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  strictures  as  the 
individual  departments  or  agencies. 

Section  2(b)  makes  it  unlawful  for  any 
officer  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
or  any  person  acting  or  purporting  to  act 
under  his  authority,  to  require  or  request, 
or  attempt  to  require  or  request,  any  per- 
son seeking  to  establish  civil  service  status  or 
eligibility  for  civilian  employment,  or  any 
person  s^plying  for  employment,  or  any 
civilian  employee  of  the  United  States  serv- 
ing In  any  department  or  agency,  to  submit 
to  any  interrogation  or  examination  or  to 
take  any  psychological  test  which  Is  designed 
to  elicit  from  him  information  concerning 
hla  perscmal  relationship  with  any  person 
connected  with  him  by  blood  or  marriage, 
or  concerning  his  religious  beliefs  or  prac- 
tices, or  concerning  his  attitude  or  conduct 
with  respect  to  sexual  n^atters. 

lliis  section  is  Intended  to  assure  that 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  shall  t>e  sub- 
ject to  the  same  prohibitions  to  which  de- 
partments and  agencies  are  subject  in  sec- 
tions 1  (e)  and  (f).  The  provisos  contained 
in  section  1(e)  are  restated  here  to  assure 
that  nothing  In  this  section  is  to  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  a  physician  from  acquir- 
ing such  data  to  determine  mental  Illness, 
or  an  official  from  informing  an  Individual 
of  a  specific  cliarge  of  sexual  misconduct  and 
affording  him  an  c^portunity  to  refute  the 
charge. 

Section  2(c)  makes  it  unlawful  for  any 
officer  of  the  U.6.  Civil  Service  Commission 
to  require  or  request  any  person  seeking  to 
establish  civil  service  status  or  eligibility  for 
employment,  or  any  person  applying  for  em- 
ployment in  the  executive  branch  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  or  any  civilian  employee  serv- 
ing in  any  department  or  agency  to  take  any 
polygraph  test  designed  to  elicit  from  him 
information  concerning  his  personal  rela- 
tionship with  any  person  connected  with  him 
by  blood  or  marriage,  or  concerning  his  re- 
ligiotxB  beliefs  or  practices,  or  concerning  his 
attitude  or  conduct  with  respect  to  sexual 
matters. 

This  section  applies  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1(f)  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in 
Instances  where  It  has  authority  over  agency 
personnel  practices  or  in  cases  in  which  its 
officials  request  information  from  the  appli- 
cant or  employee. 

sacnoif  s 

This  section  applies  the  act  to  military 
supervisors  by  making  violations  of  the  act 
also  violations  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice. 

BEcnoif  4 

Section  4  provides  clvU  remedies  for  vio- 
lation of  the  act  by  granting  an  applicant 
or  employee  the  right  to  bring  a  civil  action 
in  the  Federal  district  court  for  a  court  order 
to  halt  the  violation,  or  to  obtain  complete 
redress  against  the  consequences  of  the  vio- 
lation. The  action  may  be  brought  in  his  own 
behalf  or  in  behalf  of  himself  and  others 
similarly  situated,  and  the  action  may  be 
filed  against  the  offending  officer  or  person  In 
the  Federal  district  court  for  the  district  in 
which  the  violation  occurs  or  Is  threatened, 
or  in  the  district  la  which  the  offending  offi- 
cer or  person  is  found,  or  In  the  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Colimibia. 

The  court  hearing  the  case  shall  have  Jur- 
isdiction to  adjudicate  the  civil  action  with- 
out regard  to  the  actuality  or  amount  of 
pecuniary  Injury  done  or  threatened.  More- 


over, the  suit  may  be  maintained  without  re- 
gard to  whether  or  not  the  aggrieved  party 
has  exhausted  available  administrative  rem- 
edies. If  the  Individual  complainant  has  pur- 
sued his  relief  through  administrative  rem- 
edies established  for  enforcement  of  the  Etct 
and  has  obtained  complete  protection  against 
threatened  violations  or  complete  redress  for 
violations,  this  relief  may  be  pleaded  tn  bar 
of  the  suit.  The  coiu-t  is  empowered  to  pro- 
vide whatever  brosui  equitable  and  legal  re- 
lief it  may  deem  necessary  to  afford  full  pro- 
tection to  the  aggrieved  party;  such  relief 
may  Include  restraining  orders,  interlocutory 
Injunctions,  permanent  injunctions,  manda- 
tory Injunctions,  or  such  other  judgments  or 
decrees  as  may  be  necessary  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Another  provision  of  section  4  would  per- 
mit an  aggrieved  person  to  give  written  con- 
sent to  any  employee  organization  to  bring 
a  civil  action  on  his  behalf,  or  to  intervene 
in  such  action.  "Employee  organizations"  as 
used  In  this  section  includes  any  brotherhood, 
council,  federation,  organization,  union,  or 
professional  association  made  up  In  whole  or 
in  part  of  Federal  civilian  employees,  and 
which  deals  with  departments,  agencies,  com- 
missions, and  Independent  agencies  regard- 
ing employee  matters. 

A  committee  amendment  provides  that  the 
Attorney  General  shall  defend  olBcers  or  per- 
sons who  acted  pursuant  to  an  order,  regula- 
tion, or  directive,  or  who.  In  his  opinion,  did 
not  willfully  violate  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

SUCTION     8 

Section  5  establishes  an  independent  Board 
on  Employees'  Rights,  to  provide  employees 
with  an  alternative  means  of  obtaining  ad- 
ministrative relief  from  violations  of  the  act. 
stiort  of  recourse  to  the  judicial  system. 

Section  5(a)  provides  for  a  Board  com- 
posed of  three  members,  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  No 
member  shall  be  an  employee  of  the  U.S. 
Government  and  no  more  than  two  members 
may  be  of  the  same  political  party.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  designate  one  member  as  Chair- 
man. 

Section  S(b)  defines  the  term  of  office  for 
members  of  the  Board,  providing  that  one 
members  of  the  Initial  Board  shall  serve  for 
5  years,  one  for  3  years,  and  one  for  1  year 
from  the  date  of  enactment;  any  member  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  in  one  of  these  terms 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term.  Thereafter,  each  member  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  S  years. 

Section  6(c)  establishes  the  compensation 
for  Board  members  at  $75  for  each  day  spent 
working  in  the  work  of  the  Board,  plus  actual 
travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence expenses  when  away  from  their 
usual  places  of  residence. 

Section  5(d)  provides  that  two  ntembers  of 
the  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business. 

Section  5(e)  provides  that  the  Board  may 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  neces- 
sary employees,  and  make  such  expenditures 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
Board. 

Section  5(f)  authorizes  the  Board  to  make 
necessary  rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out 
Its  functions. 

Section  5(g)  provides  that  the  Board  shall 
have  the  authority  and  duty  to  receive  and 
investigate  written  complaints  from  or  on 
behalf  of  any  person  claiming  to  be  affected 
or  aggrieved  by  any  violation  or  threatened 
violation  of  this  act,  and  to  conduct  a  hear- 
ing on  each  such  complaint.  Moreover,  within 
10  days  after  the  receipt  of  such  a  complaint, 
the  Board  must  furnish  notice  of  time,  place, 
and  nature  ol  the  hearing  to  all  interested 
parties,  and  within  30  days  after  concluding 
the  hearing,  it  must  render  Its  final  decision 
regardmg  any  oomidatnt. 

Section  6(h)  provides  that  officers  or  repre- 
sentatives of  any  employee  organization  in 
any  degree  concerned  with  employment  of 


the  category  In  which  the  violation  or  threat 
occurs,  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  hearing  through  submission 
of  written  data,  views,  or  arguments.  In  the 
discretion  of  the  Board  they  are  to  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  oral  presentation.  This 
section  further  provides  that  Government 
employees  called  upon  by  any  party  or  by 
any  Federal  employee  organization  to  parti- 
cipate in  any  phase  of  any  administrative  or 
judicial  proceeding  under  this  section  shall 
be  free  to  do  so  without  incurring  travel  cost 
or  loss  in  leave  oi  pay.  They  shall  be  free  from 
restraint,  coercion,  interference,  Intimidation, 
or  reprisal  in  or  because  of  their  participa- 
tion. Any  periods  of  time  spent  by  Govern- 
ment employees  during  such  proceedings 
shall  k>e  held  to  be  Federal  employment  for 
all  purposes. 

Section  6(1)  applies  to  the  Board  hearings 
the  provisions  of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
diire  Act  relating  to  notice  and  conduct  of 
hearings  insofar  as  consistent  with  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section. 

Section  5(j)  requires  the  Board,  if  it  deter- 
mines after  a  hearing  that  this  act  has  not 
been  violated,  to  state  such  determination 
and  notify  all  Interested  parties  of  the  find- 
ings. This  determination  shall  constitute  a 
final  decision  of  the  Board  for  purposes  of 
judicial  review. 

Section  5(k)  sp>eclfles  the  action  to  be 
taken  by  the  Board  if,  after  a  hearing,  it 
determines  that  any  violation  of  this  act  has 
been  committed  or  threatened.  In  such  case, 
the  Board  shall  Immediately  issue  and  cause 
to  be  served  on  the  offending  officer  or  em- 
ployee an  order  requiring  him  to  cease  and 
desist  from  the  unlawful  practice  or  act.  The 
Board  is  to  endeavor  to  eliminate  the  unlaw- 
ful act  or  practice  by  Informal  methods  of 
conference,  conciliation,  and  persuasion. 

Within  its  discretion,  the  Board  may,  in 
the  case  of  a  first  offense,  issue  an  official 
reprimand  against  the  offending  officer  or 
employee,  or  order  the  employee  suspended 
from  his  position  without  pay  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  15  days.  In  the  case  of  a  second 
or  subsequent  offense,  the  Board  may  order, 
the  offending  officer  or  employee  suspended 
without  pay  for  a  period  not  exceeding  30 
days,  or  may  order  his  removal  from  office 

Officers  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
are  specifically  excluded  front  the  applica- 
tion of  these  disciplinary  measures:  but  the 
section  provides  that,  in  the  case  of  s  viola- 
tion of  this  act  by  such  individuals,  the 
Board  may  transmit  a  report  concerning  such 
violation  to  the  President  and  the  Congress. 

Section  6(1)  provides  for  Board  action 
when  any  officer  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  or  any  person  acting  under  his 
authority  violates  the  act.  In  such  event,  the 
Board  shall  ( 1 )  submit  a  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress,  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  military  department  concerned,  (2)  en- 
deavor to  eliminate  any  unlawful  act  or  prac- 
tice through  Informal  methods  of  conference, 
conciliation,  and  persuasion,  and  (3)  refer 
its  determination  and  the  record  in  the  case 
to  any  person  authorized  to  convene  general 
courts-martial  under  section  822  (article  22) 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code.  When  this 
determination  and  repoit  is  received,  the  per- 
son designated  shall  immediately  dispose  of 
the  matter  under  the  provisions  of  chapter 
47  of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Section  5(m)  provides  that  when  any  party 
disagrees  with  ah  ordo'  or  final  determination 
of  the  Board,  he  may  institute  a  civil  action 
for  Judicial  review  in  the  Fed«^  district 
court  for  the  district  wherein  the  violation 
or  threatened  violation  occurred,  or  in  the 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  court  has  Jurisdiction  to  (I)  affirm, 
modify,  or  set  aside  any  determination  or 
order  made  by  the  Board,  or  (2)  require  the 
Board  to  make  any  determination  or  order 
which  it  is  authorized  to  make  under  section 
S(k)  but  which  It  has  refused  to  make.  In 
considering  the  record  aa  »  whole,  the  ootirt 
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The  type  of  rerlaw  envlaloned  here 
Ur  to  that  obtained  under  tha  A< 
tlve  Procedura  Act  in  such  caaea  bu 
aectlon  afforda  a  somewhat  enlarged 
for  oonalderatlon  of  the  case  than  1 
generally  accorded  on   appeal   of 
caaes.  The  court  here  has  more 
for  action  on  Its  own  Initiative.  To 
tent  that  they  are  consistent  with 
Hon.   the   provisions   for   Judicial 
title  6  of  the  United  States  Code  would 

Section  6(n)  provides  for  congressloifal 
view  by  directing  the  Board  to  submit 
Senate  and  to  the  House  of 
an  annual  report  which  must  include  a 
ment  concerning  the  nature  of  all 
filed  with  It,  the  determinations  and 
resulting  from  hearings,  and  the 
all  officers  or  employees  against  whoE 
penaltlea    have    been    Imposed    under 
section. 

Section  6(o)   provides  an  approprlat^: 
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Section  8  provides  that  nothing  In  tl  e  act 
shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  an  offl<  er  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  or  c  \  the 
National  Sec'irlty  Agency,  under  speclfli  con- 
ditions, from  reqiiestlng  an  applicant  c  :  em- 
ployee to  submit  a  personal  financial  itate- 
ment  of  the  type  defined  In  subaectlor  1  (1) 
and  (J)  or  to  take  any  polygraph  or  pi  peno- 
logical test  designed  to  elicit  the 
Information  protected  under  subsectloi 
or  1(f). 

In  these  agencies,  such  Informatloi 
be  acquired  from  the  employee  or 
by  such  methods  only  if  the  Director 
agency  or  his  designee  makes  a  personaflflnd- 
Ing  with  regard  to  each  Individual  thai 
test   or   Information   Is  required   to  p  otect 
the  national  security. 
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BBCnON  7 

Section    7    requires.    In    effect,    that 
ployeea  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
and   the  National   Security  Agency 
their  administrative  remedies  before 
ing  the  provisions  of  section  4   (the 
on  Employee  Rights)   or  section  6  (the 
eral  court  action).  An  employee,  his 
sentatlve,  or  any  organization  acting 
behalf,   must   first  submit  a  written 
plaint  to  the  agency  and  alford  it  120 
prevent  the  threatened  violation  or 
drees  the  actual  violation.  A  proviso 
that  nothing  in  the  act  affects  any 
legal  authority  of  the  Central 
Agency  under  60  U.8.C.  403(c)  or  of  tt^  Na- 
tional Security  Agency  under  50  T7.S.q.  833 
to  terminate  employment. 
BBcnoN  a 

Section   8  provides  that   nothing   li   the 
act  shall  be  construed  to  affect  In  an;    way 
authority  of  the  directors  of  the  Centrfl  In- 
telligence  Agency  or  the  National 
Agency  to  protect  or  withhold 
pursuant  to  statute  or  Executive  ordi 
caaes  involving  hla  employees,  the  pei 
certification  by  the  Director  of  the 
that  disclosure  of  any  Information  Is 
aistent  with  the  provision  of  any 
Executive  order  is  to  be  conclusive 
such  information  shall  be  admissible  ii 
dence  in  any  civil  action  under  sectloi 
In  any  proceeding  or  clvn  action  unde 
tlon  5.  Nor  may  such  Information  be 
able  In  the  record  of  any  interrogation 
employee  under  section  l(k). 
BBcnoN  • 

Section  g  provides  that  the  Federal  Bireau 
of  Investigation  shall  be  excluded  fro9  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

ascnoir  lo 

Section  10  provides  that  nothing  contllned 
In  sections  4  or  6  shall  be  construed  tc  pre- 
vent the  establishment  of  department  and 
agency  grlavanoe  prooedures  to  enfonx   this 
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act.  This  aectlon  makes  It  clear  Uiat  the 
existence  of  such  procedures  are  not  to  pre- 
clude any  applicant  or  employee  from  pur- 
suing any  other  available  remedies.  How- 
ever, If  under  the  prooedtires  estebllshed  by 
an  agency,  the  complainant  has  obtained 
complete  protection  against  threatened  vio- 
lations, or  complete  redress  for  violations, 
such  relief  may  be  pleaded  in  bar  In  the 
U£.  district  court  or  in  proceedings  before 
the  Boftrd  on  Employees'  Rlghte. 

Furthermore,  an  employee  may  not  seek 
his  remedy  through  both  the  Board  and  the 
court.  If  he  electe  to  pursue  his  remedies 
through  the  Board  under  section  6,  for  In- 
stance, he  waives  his  right  under  section  4 
to  take  his  case  directly  to  the  district  cotirt. 

BCCnOM   11 

Section  11  Is  the  standard  severability 
clause. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  Join  my  distlngiiished 
colleague  from  North  Carolina,  Senator 
Ervin,  in  support  of  S.  1688,  which  seeks 
to  protect  certain  constitutional  rights 
of  employees  of  the  executive  branch  of 
Government. 

This  measure  has  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate on  several  previous  occasions  and  has 
received  imanimous  approval  each  time 
as  I  recall;  but  has  subsequently  failed  to 
receive  similar  approval  in  the  House. 

The  thrust  of  the  bill  is  to  prohibit  the 
Federal  (3ovemment  from  requiring  em- 
ployees of  the  executive  branch  and  ap- 
plicants for  other  (jovemment  positions 
to  disclose  their  race,  religion,  or  national 
origin.  The  measure  also  prohibits  ques- 
tions about  the  activities  of  employees 
after  duty  hours  and  in  activities  unre- 
lated to  their  work  or  about  their  person- 
al attitudes  and  beliefs,  or  their  political 
views  or  preferences.  In  addition,  it 
makes  illegal  the  requirement  for  the 
filing  of  a  personal  financial  statement 
unless  a  conflict-of-interest  question  is 
raised. 

Some  of  the  major  objections  to  pre- 
vious measures  on  this  subject  have  been 
overcome  In  the  instant  bill.  The  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  and  National  Security 
Agency  are  exempt  completely  from  the 
provisions  of  S.  1688.  Moreover,  the  bill 
now  provides  for  the  right  to  have  cotm- 
sel  present  during  certain  proceedings, 
and  for  access  to  the  courts  for  Judicial 
remedy  where  complaints  may  arise. 

It  is  fitting  that  S.  1688  come  before 
the  Senate  for  consideration  at  this  time. 
This  measure  coincides  with  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  announcement  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Cabinet-level  Commis- 
sion on  Privacy.  The  purpose  of  the  Com- 
mission is  to  institute  positive  efforts  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  protect  the 
fundamental  rights  of  privacy  for  all 
citizens.  S.  1688  is  one  segment  of  that 
effort  as  it  provides  the  Congress  an  op- 
portunity to  express  its  collective  will  in 
an  area  of  concern  to  all  Americans. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate,  and 
in  the  ether  body,  to  act  in  an  expeditious 
manner  on  this  measure  so  that  it  may 
be  placed  before  the  President  for  his 
approval  in  the  near  future.  This  legis- 
lation is  overdue,  as  a  recognition  of  the 
President's  proposal  for  a  Commission 
on  Privacy  indicates.  Therefore,  it  is  now 
within  the  grasp  of  the  Congress  to  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  privacy  for  executive  branch 
employees  and  take  appropriate  action 
to  acliieve  that  end. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  not  <»ly  for 
his  remarks  on  this  occasion  but  f  ot  his 
assistance  throughout  the  years  In  per- 
fecting this  measure.  I  think  the  bill  in 
its  present  form  protects  the  right  to 
privacy  of  Federal  employees  without 
doing  any  substantial  injury  to  the  nec- 
essary processes  of  gcvemment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  smd  third  reading 
of  the  blU. 

The  bill  (S.  1688)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1688 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seitate  and  Home 
o/  Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress   assembled, 

SzcnoH  1.  It  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any 
oflBcer  of  any  executive  department  or  any 
executive  agency  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment,  or  for  any  person  acting  or  pur- 
porting to  act  under  his  authority,  to  do  any 
of  the  following  things: 

(a)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt 
to  require  or  request,  any  civilian  employee  of 
the  United  States  serving  in  the  department 
or  agency,  or  any  person  seeking  emplojrment 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  United  States 
Government,  to  disclose  his  race,  religion,  or 
national  origin,  or  the  race,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin  of  any  of  his  forebears:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  nothing  continued  In 
this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit 
inquiry  concerning  the  citizenship  of  any 
such  employee  or  person  if  his  citizenship  la 
a  statutory  condition  of  his  obtaining  or  re- 
telnlng  his  employment:  Provided  further, 
TiisX  nothing  contained  in  this  subsection 
shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  national  origin  or  citizenship  of 
any  such  employee  or  person  or  of  his  fore- 
bears, when  such  inquiry  is  deemed  neces- 
sary or  advisable  to  determine  suitability  for 
assignment  to  activities  or  undertakings  re- 
lated to  the  national  security  within  the 
United  States  or  to  activities  or  undertakings 
of  any  nature  outside  the  United  Stetes. 

(b)  To  state  ot  intimate,  or  to  attempt  to 
state  or  Intimate,  to  any  civilian  employee  of 
the  United  States  serving  In  the  department 
at  agency  that  any  notice  will  be  taken  of 
his  attendance  or  lack  of  attendance  at  any 
assemblage,  discussion,  or  lecture  held  or 
called  by  any  officer  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  United  Stetes  Oovemment,  or  by  any 
person  acting  or  purporting  to  act  tinder  hla 
authority,  or  by  any  outside  parties  or  or- 
ganizations to  advise.  Instruct,  or  indoctri- 
nate any  civilian  employee  of  the  United 
States  serving  in  the  department  or  agency 
In  respect  to  any  matter  or  subject  other  than 
the  performance  of  official  duties  to  vrtiich  he 
Is  or  may  be  assigned  in  the  department  or 
agency,  or  the  development  of  skills,  knowl- 
edge, CHT  abUltles  which  qtiallfy  him  for  the 
performance  of  such  duties:  Provided,  hov)- 
ever.  That  nothing  contained  In  thia  sub- 
section shaU  be  construed  to  prohibit  taking 
notice  of  the  participation  of  a  clvUlan  em- 
ployee IQ  the  activities  of  any  profeeslonal 
group  or  asaoclatlon. 

(c)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt  to 
require  or  request,  any  civilian  employee  of 
the  United  States  serving  in  the  department 
or  agency  to  participate  In  any  way  In  any 
activities  or  undertakings  unless  such  ac- 
tivities or  undertakings  are  related  to  the 
performance  of  official  duties  to  which  he  U 
or  may  be  assigned  In  the  department  or 
agency,  or  to  the  development  of  akllls, 
knowledge,  or  abilities  which  qualify  him  for 
the  performance  of  such  duties. 

(d)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt  to 
require  or  request,  any  civilian  employee  of 
the  United  States  serving  In  the  department 
or  agency  to  make  any  report  concerning  any 
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of  hla  aeUflUw  or  nadertaUn^  tmlasa  auch 
actlvltlea  or  undertakings  are  related  to  the 
performance  of  official  dutlea  to  which  he  la 
or  may  be  assigned  In  the  department  or 
agency,  or  to  the  development  of  akllla, 
knowledge,  or  abilities  which  qualify  him  for 
the  performance  of  such  duties,  or  unless 
there  la  reason  to  believe  that  the  clvUlan 
employee  is  engaged  in  outside  activities  or 
employment  In  conflict  with  hla  official 
duties. 

(e)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt  to 
require  or  request,  any  clvUlan  employee  of 
the  United  States  serving  In  the  department 
or  agency,  or  any  person  applying  for  employ- 
ment as  a  ClvUlan  employee  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government,  to 
submit  to  any  Interrogation  or  examination 
or  to  take  any  peydurioglcal  test  which  la 
designed  to  elicit  traai  him  Information  con- 
cerning his  personal  relationship  with  any 
person  connected  with  lilm  by  blood  or  mar- 
riage, or  concerning  his  religious  beUefs  or 
practices,  or  concerning  his  attitude  or  con- 
duct with  respect  to  sexual  matters:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  nothing  contained  in 
this  subsection  shaU  be  construed  to  prevent 
a  physician  from  eliciting  such  Information 
or  authorizing  such  tests  in  the  diagnosis  or 
treatment  of  any  clvUlan  employee  or  appli- 
cant where  such  physician  deems  such  in- 
formation necessary  to  enable  him  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  such  Individual  Is  suf- 
fering from  mental  Ulneas:  Proi^ided  fur- 
ther, however.  That  this  determination  shaU 
be  made  In  Individual  caaes  and  not  pursu- 
ant to  general  practice  or  regiUation  govern- 
ing the  examination  of  employees  or  appll- 
cante  according  to  grade,  agency,  or  duties: 
Provided  further,  hotaever,  Tha^  nothing 
contained  In  this  subsection  shaD  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  an  officer  of  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  from  advising  any  clvUlan 
employee  or  appUcant  of  a  specific  charge  of 
aexual  misconduct  made  against  that  per- 
son, and  affording  him  an  opportunity  to 
refute  the  charge. 

(f)  To  require  or  request,  or  attempt  to 
require  or  request,  any  clvUlan  employee  of 
the  United  States  serving  in  the  department 
or  agency,  or  any  person  applying  for  employ- 
ment as  a  clvUlan  employee  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government,  to 
take  any  polygraph  teat  designed  to  eUclt 
from  him  Information  concerning  his  per- 
sonal relatlonilhlp  with  any  person  connected 
with  him  by  blood  or  marriage,  or  concern- 
ing his  religious  beliefs  or  practices,  or  con- 
cerning bis  attitude  or  conduct  with  req>ect 
to  sexual  matters. 

(g)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt 
to  require  or  request,  any  civilian  employee 
of  the  United  States  serving  In  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  to  support  by  personal  en- 
deavor or  contribution  of  money  or  any  other 
thing  of  value  the  nomination  or  tiie  elec- 
tion of  any  person  or  group  of  persons  to 
public  office  In  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State,  district.  Com- 
monwealth, territory,  or  poasesslon  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  attend  any  meeting  held 
to  promote  or  siipport  the  activities  or  un- 
dertaktngs  of  any  political  party  of  the 
United  Stetes  or  of  any  State,  district.  Com- 
monwealth, territory,  or  possession  of  the 
United  States. 

(h)  To  coerce  or  attempt  to  eoerce  any 
rivUlan  employee  of  the  United  Stetes  serv- 
ing In  the  department  or  agency  to  Invest 
his  earnings  In  l>onds  or  other  obligations  or 
securities  Issued  by  the  United  States  or  any 
of  ite  departraente  or  agencies,  or  to  make 
donations  to  any  Institution  or  cause  of  any 
kind:  Provided,  howeoer.  That  nothing  con- 
tained In  this  subsection  ahall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  any  officer  of  any  executive  de- 
partment or  any  executive  agency  <rf  the 
United  States  Government,  or  any  person 
acting  or  purporting  to  act  under  his  au- 
thority, from  caning  meetings  and  taking 
any  action  approoriate  to  afford  any  civilian 
employee  of  the  United  States  the  opportu- 
nity ToluntarUy  to  invest  his  eamlnga  In 


bonds  or  other  obligations  or  aectiritlas  tsaued 
by  the  United  States  or  any  of  ite  depart- 
menta  or  agencies,  or  volunterUy  to  maiu 
donations  to  any  Institution  or  cause. 

(1)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt  to 
require  or  request,  any  elvillan  onployee  of 
the  United  States  serving  in  the  department 
or  agency  to  dicloae  any  Items  of  his  property, 
income,  or  other  assete.  source  of  Income,  or 
UabUitles.  or  his  personal  or  domestic  ex- 
penditures or  thooae  of  any  member  of  his 
f  amUy  or  household :  Provided,  however.  That 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  clvU- 
lan employee  who  has  authority  to  make  any 
final  determination  with  respect  to  the  tax 
or  other  liabUlty  of  any  person,  corporation, 
or  other  legal  entity  to  the  United  States,  or 
claims  which  require  expenditure  of  moneys 
of  the  United  States:  Provided  further,  how- 
ever. That  nothing  contained  In  this  subsec- 
tion shall  prohibit  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  or  any  other  executive  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  States  Government 
from  requiring  any  clvUlan  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  make  such  reporte  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  determln- 
inatlon  of  his  llabUit^  for  taxes,  tariffs,  cus- 
tom duties,  or  other  obligations  imposed  by 
law. 

(J)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt  to 
require  or  request,  any  clvUlan  employee  of 
the  United  States  embraced  within  the  terms 
of  the  proviso  In  subsection  (I)  to  disclose 
any  items  of  his  property.  Income,  or  other 
assets,  source  of  Income,  or  UabUitles.  or  his 
personal  or  domestic  expenditures  or  those  of 
any  member  of  his  famUy  or  household  otlier 
than  specific  Items  tending  to  indicate  a 
conflict  of  Interest  in  respect  to  the  perfom- 
ance  of  any  of  the  official  duties  to  which  he 
is  or  may  be  assigned. 

(k)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt  to 
reqiilre  or  request,  any  clvUlan  employee  of 
the  United  States  serving  In  the  department 
or  agency,  who  Ls  under  investigation  for 
misconduct,  to  submit  to  interrogation  which 
could  lead  to  disciplinary  action  without 
the  presence  of  counsel  or  other  person  of 
his  clMloe,  If  he  so  requeste:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  a  clvUlan  employee  of  the  United 
States  serving  In  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  or  the  National  Security  Agency  may 
be  accompanied  only  by  a  peraon  of  his 
choice  who  serves  In  the  agency  In  wlilch 
the  employee  serves,  or  by  counsel  who  has 
been  approved  by  the  agency  for  access  to 
the  InformatlcMi  Involved. 

(1)  To  discharge,  discipline,  demote,  deny 
pr«notlon  to.  relocate,  reassign,  or  otherwise 
discriminate  in  regard  to  any  term  or  con- 
dition o(  employment  of.  any  civilian  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  serving  In  the 
department  or  agency,  or  to  threaten  to  com- 
mit any  of  such  acta,  by  reason  of  the  re- 
fusal or  faUure  of  such  employee  to  subnut 
to  or  oon^tiy  with  any  requirement,  request, 
or  action  ma«le  unlawful  by  this  Act,  or  by 
reason  ot  the  eaereise  by  such  clvUlan  em- 
ployes of  any  right  granted  or  secured  by  this 
Act. 

Sac.  a.  It  abaU  be  unlawful  for  any  officer 
of  the  United  States  ClvU  Service  Commis- 
sion, or  for  any  person  acUng  or  purporting 
to  act  under  his  authority,  to  do  any  of  the 
following  things: 

(a)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt 
to  require  or  reqtiest.  any  executive  depart- 
ntent  or  any  executive  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government,  or  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee serving  In  such  department  or  agency, 
to  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  1 
of  thtaAct. 

<b)  To  reqtilre  or  request,  or  to  attempt 
to  require  or  request,  any  person  seeking  to 
est^Uah  dvfl  aervloe  stettis  or  ellglblUty  for 
employment  In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
United  States  Government,  or  any  person 
applying  for  employment  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government,  or 
any  civilian  employee  of  tlie  United  States 
serving  In  any  ctopartment  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government,  to  submit  to  any 
interrogation  or  examination  or  to  take  any 


psychological  test  which  la  designed  to  elicit 
frcoa  him  laformatton  concerning  his  per- 
sonal relatlanfllilp  with  any  person  con- 
nected with  him  by  blood  or  marriage,  or 
ooBoemlng  hla  religious  beliefs  or  practices, 
or  concerning  his  attitude  or  conduct  with 
respect  to  sexual  matters:  ProiTided,  how- 
ever. That  nothing  contained  in  this  sub- 
section BhaU  l>e  construed  to  prevent  a  phy- 
sician from  eliciting  such  Information  or 
authorizing  such  teste  In  the  diagnosis  or 
tieatraent  of  any  dvlilan  employee  or  ^pU- 
cant  wl>ere  such  physician  deems  such  in- 
formation necessary  to  enable  him  to  de- 
termine whether  or  ikot  such  individual  is 
suffering  from  mental  lllnem:  Provided  fur- 
ther, however,  Ttiat  this  determination  shaU 
be  made  in  Individual  caaes  and  not  pur- 
suant to  general  practice  or  regulation  gov- 
erning the  examination  of  employees  or  ap- 
pUcante  according  to  grade,  agency,  or 
duties:  Provided,  further,  however.  That 
nothing  contained  In  this  subsection  shaU  be 
construed  to  prohibit  an  officer  of  the  OvU 
Service  Commission  from  advising  any  ci- 
vilian emplo\-ee  or  appUcant  on  a  speclflc 
cliarge  of  aexual  misconduct  made  against 
that  person,  and  affording  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  refute  the  charge. 

(c)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt 
to  require  or  request,  any  person  seeking  to 
establish  civU  service  status  or  eUgibUlty 
for  employment  In  the  executive  branch  of 
the  United  States  Government,  or  any  per- 
son applying  for  employment  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, or  any  civilian  employee  of  the  United 
States  serving  In  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  Government,  to  take 
any  polygn4>h  test  designed  to  eUclt  from 
him  Information  concerning  his  personiU  re- 
lationship «nth  any  person  connected  with 
tiim  by  blood  or  marriage,  or  concerning  lits 
reUglous  l>elief8  or  practices,  or  oonoemlng 
ills  attitude  cm:  cotMluct  with  respect  to  sex- 
ual matters. 

Sac.  3.  It  shall  l>e  unlawful  for  any  com- 
missioned officer,  as  defined  In  section  101 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces  acting  or  purport- 
ing to  act  under  his  auth<Hlty,  to  require  or 
request,  or  to  attempt  to  require  or  request, 
any  civilian  employee  of  ttte  executive 
branch  ot  the  United  States  Oovemment 
under  his  authority  or  subject  to  his  super- 
vision to  perform  any  of  the  acte  or  sulMnlt 
to  any  of  the  requlrementa  made  unlawful 
by  section  1  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  Whenever  any  oSloer  of  any  execu- 
tive department  or  any  executive  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government,  or  any  peraon 
acting  or  purporting  to  act  iinder  his  au- 
Uiorlty.  or  any  conunlssloned  officer  as  de- 
fined in  aectlon  101  of  tiUe  10,  United  States 
Code,  or  any  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
acting  or  purporting  to  act  under  his  author- 
ity, violates  or  threatens  to  violate  any  of  the 
provisions  of  section  1.  2.  or  3  of  tills  Act, 
any  clvUlan  employee  of  the  United  States 
serving  in  any  d^tartment  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  Oovenunent,  or  any  peraon  ap- 
plying for  enq>loyment  In  tlie  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government,  or 
any  person  aeeklng  to  establish  clvU  earvloe 
status  or  eligibUity  for  employment  in  thtt 
executive  branch  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, affected  or  aggrieved  l^  the  viola- 
tion or  threatened  violation,  may  bring  a 
civU  action  la  hla  own  hehalf  of  himself  and 
outers  slmllariy  altuated.  i^alnwt  the  offend- 
ing officer  or  peraon  In  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  district  In  whidi  the  vio- 
latton  occurs  or  la  threatened,  or  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  offending  cflleer  or  per- 
son Is  found,  or  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columt>la.  to  pre- 
vent the  threatened  vtolatlon  or  to  obtain 
redress  against  the  oonsequenoes  of  the  viola- 
tion. The  Attorney  General  aliaU  defend  all 
officers  or  persons  sued  under  thla  sectUm 
who  acted  purstiant  to  an  order,  regulation, 
or  directive,  or  who,  in  his  opinion,  did  not 
wUlfuUy  violate  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
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Such  United  Stete*  divtrlct  court  aha  I  h«Te 
Jurladlotlon  to  try  koA  detAnnliM  sue  i  cItU 
action  liTe«pectlT>  of  the  actuality  or  i  nount 
of  pecuniary  injury  done  or  tbreatom  1,  and 
without  regard  to  whether  the  ag  rtored 
party  shall  have  exhausted  any  admJ  ilatra- 
tlve  remedlee  that  may  be  proylded  1  y  law, 
and  to  laeue  such  restraining  order.  Inter- 
locutory Injunction,  permanent  Inju  ictlon, 
or  mandatory  Injunction,  or  enter  sue!  other 
judgment  or  decree  as  may  be  neoesi  uy  or 
appropriate  to  prevent  the  threatened  viola- 
tion, or  to  afford  the  plaintiff  and  othc  ■  sim- 
ilarly situated  complete  relief  again  it  the 
consequences  of  the  violation.  With  th  i  writ- 
ten consent  of  any  person  affected  w  ag- 
grieved by  a  violation  or  threatened  viola- 
tion of  section  1,  2.  or  3  of  this  Act,  ai  y  em- 
ployee organization  may  bring  such  Mstlon 
on  behalf  of  such  pera<»i,  or  may  Inl  M^rene 
In  such  action.  For  the  purposes  of  tt  a  sec- 
tion employee  organizations  shall  b  con- 
strued to  Include  any  brotherhood,  o  uncll, 
federation,  organization,  union,  or  ]  rofes- 
slonal  association  made  up  In  whole  or  In 
part  of  civilian  employees  of  the  Tnlted 
Btetes  and  which  has  as  one  of  Ite  pt  -poses 
dealing  with  departmente,  agencies,  cc  nmls- 
slons,  and  Independent  agencies  <  r  the 
United  States  concerning  the  condltu  a  and 
terms  of  employment  of  such  employ  es. 

Sec.  S.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  estebll  bed  a 
Board  on  Employees'  Rlghte  (herelnal  «r  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Board") .  The  Board  a  lall  be 
oompoaed  of  three  members,  appoln  ed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advl  e  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Preslden  shall 
designate  one  member  as  chairman.  Ni  more 
than  two  members  of  the  Board  may  be  of 
the  same  political  party.  No  member  if  the 
Board  shall  be  an  officer  or  employee  >f  the 
United  Btetes  Government. 

(b)  The  term  of  office  of  each  men  >er  of 
the  Board  shaU  be  five  years,  except  tb  it  <1) 
of  those  members  first  appointed,  on4  shall 
serve  for  five  years,  one  for  three  yeai  i,  and 
one  for  one  year,  respectively,  from  th  i  date 
at  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  (3)  any  mem- 
ber appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occ  irrlng 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  rhlch 
his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall  I  b  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  such  tern  , 

(c)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  cjwe-^ 
penaated  at  the  rate  of  $75  a  day  foi  Mch 
day  spent  In  the  work  of  the  Boan  and 
shall  be  paid  actual  travel  expenses  ai  il  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  expense*  irhen 
•way  from  their  usual  places  of  real  enoe, 
as  authorized  by  section  6703  of  tl  le  6, 
United  Stetes  Code. 

(d)  Two  members  shall  constitute  i  quo- 
nun  for  the  transaction  of  btisiness. 

(e)  The  Board  may  appoint  and  fl  (  the 
compensation  of  such  officers,  attorney  ,  and 
employees,  and  make  such  expendltui  «,  aa 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  Ite  funi  tons. 

(f )  The  Board  shall  make  such  rul<  i  and 
regxilatlons  as  shall  be  neceeaary  and  ]  roper 
to  carry  out  ite  functions. 

(g)  The  Board  sbaU  have  the  aut  orlty 
and  duty  to  receive  and  investigate  w  Itten 
complalnte  from  or  on  behalf  of  any  ]  neon 
claiming  to  be  affected  or  aggrieved  b  any 
violation  or  threatened  violation  of  th  i  Act 
and  to  conduct  a  hearing  on  each  such  com- 
plaint. Within  ten  days  after  the  race  pt  of 
any  such  complaint,  the  Board  duJl  t\  mlsh 
notice  of  the  time,  place,  and  natun  «  f  the 
hearing  thereMi  to  aU  Interested  p<  rtles. 
The  Board  shaU  render  Ite  final  declsloi  with 
respect  to  any  complaint  within  thlrt]  days 
after  the  conclusion  of  Ite  hearing  th  raon. 

(h)  Offloara  or  repreaentetlvea  of  an]  Fed- 
eral employe*  organlaatlon  in  any  «  agree 
concerned  with  employment  of  the  cat  »gory 
In  which  any  alleged  violation  of  thi  i  Act 
ooeurrad  or  la  threatened  ahall  be  glv  n  an 
opportunity  to  parUdpate  In  each  b<  irlng 
conducted  under  thla  aeotion,  througt  aub- 
mlasloa  of  written  date,  vlewa,  or  argui  ante, 
and  In  the  dlacratlon  at  the  Board,  wll  i  op- 
portunity for  oral  preaenteUon.  Qo^tn  nent 
employaa  called  upon  by  any  party    w  by 


any  Federal  employee  organization  to  par- 
ticipate In  any  phaae  of  any  administrative 
or  judicial  proceeding  nnder  this  section 
ahall  be  free  to  do  so  without  Ineuirlng 
travel  cost  or  siifferlng  loas  In  leave  or  pay; 
and  all  such  employees  shall  be  free  from  re- 
straint, coercion,  interference.  Intimidation, 
or  reprisal  in  or  because  of  their  participa- 
tion. Any  periods  of  time  spent  by  Oovem- 
ment  employees  during  such  participation 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  Federal 
employment  for  all  purposes. 

(i)  Insofar  as  consistent  with  the  pvir- 
poees  of  this  section,  the  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter n  of  chapter  6  of  title  6,  United 
Stetes  Code,  relating  to  the  furnishing  of 
notice  and  manner  of  conducing  agency 
hearings,  shaU  be  applicable  to  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Board  under  this  section. 

(j)  If  the  Board  shaU  determine  after 
hearing  that  a  violation  of  this  Act  has  not 
occurred  or  is  not  threatened,  the  Board 
shall  stete  Ite  determination  and  notify  all 
Interested  parties  of  such  determination. 
Each  such  determination  shall  constitute  a 
final  decision  of  the  Board  for  pvupoaes  oi 
Judicial  review. 

(k)  If  the  Board  shall  determine  that  any 
violation  of  this  Act  has  been  committed  or 
threatened  by  any  civilian  officer  or  employ- 
ee of  the  United  Stetes,  the  Board  shall 
immediately  ( 1 )  Issue  and  cause  to  be  served 
on  such  officer  or  employee  an  order  requir- 
ing such  officer  or  employee  to  cease  and 
desist  from  the  unlawful  act  or  practice 
which  constitutes  a  violation,  (2)  endeavor 
to  eliminate  any  such  unlawful  act  or  prac- 
tice by  informal  methods  of  conference,  con- 
ciliation, and  persuasion,  and  (3)  may — 

(A)(i)  in  the  case  of  the  first  offense  by 
any  civilian  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States,  other  than  any  officer  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  issue  an  official  repri- 
mand against  such  officer  or  employee  or 
order  the  s\ispension  without  pay  of  such 
officer  or  employee  from  the  position  or  of- 
fice held  by  him  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed 
fifteen  days,  and  (11)  In  the  case  oS  a  second 
or  subsequent  offense  by  any  such  officer  or 
employee,  order  the  suspension  without  pay 
oT  such  officer  or  employee  from  the  position 
or  office  held  by  him  for  a  period  of  not  to 
exceed  thirty  days  or  order  the  removal  of 
such  officer  or  employee  from  such  position 
or  office;  and 

(B)  In  the  case  of  any  offense  by  any  of- 
ficer appointed  by  the  Preeldent,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  ot  the  Senate,  trans- 
mit a  report  concerning  such  violation  to  the 
President  and  the  Congresa. 

(1)  If  the  Board  shall  determine  that  any 
violation  of  this  Act  has  been  committed  or 
threatened  by  any  officer  of  any  of  the  Aimed 
Forces  of  the  United  Stetee,  or  any  person 
purporting  to  act  under  authority  ocmferred 
by  such  officer,  the  Board  shall  (1)  submit 
a  report  thereon  to  the  Prealdent,  the  Con- 
gresa, and  the  Secretary  of  the  military  de- 
partment concerned.  (2)  endeavor  to  ellml- 
lutte  any  unlawful  act  or  practice  which 
constitutes  such  a  violation  by  Informal 
methods  of  conference,  conciliation,  and  per- 
suasion, and  (3)  refer  Ite  determination  and 
the  record  in  the  case  to  any  person  author- 
ized to  convene  general  courte-martlal  under 
sectUm  822  (article  22)  of  title  10.  United 
Stetes  Code.  Thereupon  such  person  shall 
take  Immediate  steps  to  dispose  of  the  mat- 
ter under  chapter  47  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code  (Uniform  Code  of  Military  J\u- 
tloe). 

(m)  Any  party  aggrieved  by  any  final  de- 
termination or  order  of  the  Board  may  In- 
stitute. In  the  district  cotu^  of  the  United 
Stetes  for  the  judicial  district  wherein  the 
violation  or  threatened  violation  of  this  Act 
occurred,  or  in  the  United  Stetes  District 
Court  for  th*.  District  of  Columbia,  a  civil 
action  for  the  review  of  such  determination 
or  order  In  any  such  action,  the  court  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  (1)  affirm,  modify,  or 
set  aside  any  determination  or  order  made 


by  the  Board  which  la  under  review,  or  (2) 
require  the  Board  to  make  any  determina- 
tion or  order  which  It  Is  authcniaed  to  make 
under  subsection  (k).  but  which  It  has  re- 
fused to  make.  The  reviewing  court  shall  set 
aside  any  finding,  conclusion,  determination, 
or  order  of  the  Board  as  to  which  complaint 
Is  nuhde  which  Is  unsupported  by  substan- 
tial evidence  on  the  record  considered  as  a 
whole. 

(n)  The  Board  shall  submit,  not  later 
than  March  31  of  each  year,  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representetlves,  respectively, 
a  report  on  ite  activities  imder  thla  section 
during  the  immediately  preceding  cf^endar 
year,  including  a  stetement  concerning  the 
nature  of  all  complalnte  filed  with  it,  ite  de- 
terminations and  orders  resulting  from  hear- 
ings thereon,  and  the  names  of  all  officers 
or  employees  of  the  United  Stetes  with  re- 
spect to  whom  any  penalties  have  been  Im- 
posed under  this  section. 

(o)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated sums  necessary,  not  in  excess  of  $100,- 
000,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  contelned  In  thla  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  an  officer 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  or  of  the 
National  Security  Agency  from  requesting 
polygraph  test,  or  to  take  a  psychological 
any  civilian  employee  or  applicant  to  take  a 
test,  designed  to  elicit  from  blm  information 
concerning  his  personal  relationship  with 
any  person  connected  with  him  by  blood  or 
marriage,  or  concerning  his  religious  beliefs 
or  practices,  or  concerning  his  attitude  or 
conduct  with  respect  to  sexual  matters,  or 
to  provide  a  personal  financial  stetement, 
if  the  Dfrector  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  or  his  designee  or  the  Dlrect<»  of  the 
National  Security  Agency  or  his  designee 
makes  a  personal  finding  with  regard  to  each 
individual  to  be  so  tested  or  examined  that 
such  test  or  Information  Is  required  to  pro- 
tect the  national  security. 

Sxc.  7.  No  civilian  employee  of  the  United 
Stetes  serving  in  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  or  the  National  Secxulty  Agency,  and 
no  individual  or  organization  acting  In  be- 
half of  such  employee,  shall  be  permitted 
to  Invoke  the  provisions  of  sections  4  and  5 
without  first  submitting  a  written  complaint 
to  the  agency  concerned  about  the  threatened 
or  actual  violation  of  this  Act  and  affording 
such  agency  one  hundred  and  twenty  daya 
from  the  date  of  such  complaint  to  prevent 
the  threatened  violation  or  to  redress  the 
actual  violation:  Provided,  however.  That 
nothing  In  thla  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
affect  any  existing  authority  of  the  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence  under  section  408(c), 
of  title  60.  United  Stetes  Code,  and  any  au- 
thorities available  to  the  National  Security 
Agency  under  aection  833  of  title  60.  United 
Stetes  Code,  to  terminate  the  employment 
of  any  employee. 

Sxc.  8.  Nothing  In  this  Act  ahall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  In  any  way  the  authority  of 
the  Directors  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  or  the  National  Security  Agency  to 
protect  or  withhold  information  pursuant  to 
Btetuto  or  executive  order.  The  peraonal 
certification  by  the  Director  of  the  agency 
that  disclosure  of  any  Information  Is  In- 
consistent with  the  provision  of  any  stetute 
or  Executive  order  shall  be  conclusive  and 
no  such  Information  shall  be  admissible  In 
evidence  In  any  Interrogation  under  section 
l(k)  or  In  any  civil  action  under  section  4 
or  In  any  proceeding  or  civil  action  under 
section  8. 

Sac.  9.  This  Act  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Sac.  10.  Nothing  contelned  In  sections  4 
and  6  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  estebllah- 
ment  of  department  and  agency  grievance 
proceduree  to  enforce  this  Act.  but  the  exis- 
tence of  such  procedures  shall  not  preclude 
any  applicant  or  en^loyee  from  pursuing  the 
remedies  estahllahed  by  thla  Act  or  any  other 
remediea  provided  by  law:  PravHed.  however, 
That  If  under  the  procedures  estebUshed.  the 
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employee  or  applicant  has  obtained  ccunplete 
protection  against  threatened  violations  or 
complete  redress  for  violations,  such  action 
may  be  pleaded  In  bar  In  the  United  Stetes 
district  court  or  in  proceedings  before  the 
Board  on  Employee  RiKhte:  And  provided 
further.  That  If  an  employee  electe  to  seek 
a  remedy  under  either  section  4  or  section  5, 
he  waives  his  right  to  proceed  by  an  inde- 
pendent action  under  the  remaining  section. 
Sxc.  11.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  any  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance  shall  be  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  ths  Act  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  persons  or  clrcumstences 
other  than  thoae  as  to  which  it  is  htid  in- 
valid, shall  not  be  affected. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  and  a  statement  prepared  by  me  with 
respect  to  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
RccORO  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
the  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Mr.  Ervzn.  Mr.  President,  over  the  past 
decade  I  have  taken  the  floor  many  times  to 
urge  passage  of  legislation  to  insure  that  the 
privacy  of  federal  employees  is  respected  and 
protected.  My  colleagues  here  in  the  Senate 
have  been  unstinting  in  their  support  of  my 
efforte.  They  have  refteatedly  approved, 
usually  by  unanimous  votes,  the  Federal  Em- 
ployee Privacy  BUI — also  known  as  the  "Fed- 
eral Employees  BUI  of  Rlghte" — which  was 
again  passed  by  the  Senate  this  afternoon  aa 
8.  1688. 

I  am  gratified  by  the  Senate's  renewed 
unanimous  ^proval  of  these  privacy-pro- 
tective measurea.  It  Is  now  up  to  the  House 
al  Representetlves  to  vote  on  this  legislation 
which  heretofore  has  languished  and  died  In 
the  House  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mittee. This  year  I  understtmd  that,  through 
the  good  efforte  of  Representetive  Waldle 
and  his  coUeaguee  on  the  House  Retirement 
and  Employee  Beneflte  Subcommittee,  who 
have  recently  held  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tion, there  Is  a  good  chance  that  the  Federal 
Employee  Privacy  BUI  wlU  at  last  be  reported 
out  for  a  vote  on  the  House  floor.  I  urge  my 
friends  In  the  House  of  Representetlves  to 
consider  favorably  this  federal  employee 
privacy  legislation,  which  the  Senate  has  so 
often  approved  In  the  past. 

I  have  been  Impreased  In  recent  days  by 
the  broad  bipartisan  support  for  seeking 
ways  to  assure  Uidlvldual  Americans  of  their 
right  to  privacy.  Everywhere  I  txim  these 
days  I  am  pleased  to  see  new  evidence  of  this 
bipartisan  determination  to  protect  indi- 
vidual privacy  from  unwarranted  govern- 
mental Interference.  Forty-four  Senators,  on 
both  aidea  of  the  aisle,  have  joined  me  In 
cosponsortng  8.  1688,  the  Federal  Employee 
Privacy  BUI. 

On  another  front  In  the  fight  to  protect 
Individual  privacy.  Senators  of  both  political 
parties,  as  well  as  the  Justice  Department,  are 
currently  cooperating  in  drawing  up  legisla- 
tion designed  to  protect  the  privacy  of  in- 
dividuals who  may  be  the  subjecte  of  crimi- 
nal Justice  Information  systems.  As  Chairman 
of  the  Constitutional  Rlghte  Suboommittee, 
I  am  In  the  process  of  chairing  hearings  re- 
garding this  Importent  privacy  legislation.  I 
am  particvUarly  impressed  by  the  broad  areas 
of  agreement  among  vlrtuaUy  aU  Interested 
parties  that  more  effective  constralnte  on  th* 
unwarranted  collection,  storage  and  dissemi- 
nation of  criminal  justice  Information  are 
needed  now. 

Moreover,  the  President's  recent  Address  on 
Privacy  underscores  the  Administration's 
comltment  to  the  protection  of  Individual 
privacy  as  "the  most  basic  of  aU  Individual 
rlghte"  The  President  concluded  his  address 
with  a  stetement  In  which  I  emphatlcaUy 
concur: 

"^n  the  first  half  of  this  eentory,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Brandels  eaUsd  privacy  th*  'right  most 


valued  by  civilized  men.'  In  the  last  half  of 
this  century,  we  must  also  make  It  the  right 
that  Is  most  protected." 

I  look  forward  to  the  "direct  enforceable 
measures"  which  the  President  has  pr(»xUaed 
as  the  fruite  of  this  concern  about  individ- 
ual privacy. 

The  passage  of  the  Federal  Employee  Pri- 
vacy Bill  by  the  Senate  today  is  further  evi- 
dence of  this  broad  bipartisan  support  for  the 
protection  of  individual  privacy.  I  urge  both 
Democratic  and  RepubUcan  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representetlves,  as  well  as  the 
President  to  join  the  Senate  In  taking  posi- 
tive privacy  protective  action  by  seeing  that 
this  legislation  designed  to  protect  the  pri- 
vacy of  government  servante  becomes  law. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  Is  greater  now 
than  ever  before.  The  report  on  the  Federal 
Employee  Privacy  BlU  (S.  1688) ,  which  I  filed 
earlier  this  week,  outlines  In  great  deteU  the 
kinds  of  abuses  and  Invasions  of  privacy 
which  the  federal  employee  privacy  legisla- 
tion is  designed  to  prevent.  Let  me  teke  Just 
a  moment  now  to  share  with  you  some  of  the 
additional  tbreate  to  Individuea  privacy 
which  federal  employees  have  brought  to  my 
attention  In  the  past  few  weeks. 

One  instance  Involves  some  constituente 
of  mine  down  in  Durham,  North  Carolina. 
They  are  date  processing,  administrative  and 
clerical  personnel  (OS-4  through  OS-13)  who 
work  for  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  in  the  Date  Systems  and  Procurement 
Management  Divisions.  Early  this  year  twenty 
or  more  of  these  folks  received  a  notice  that 
"your  position  has  been  identified  as  one  re- 
quiring a  post-appointment  fuU  field  investi- 
gation." They  were  instructed  to  complete,  In 
triplicate.  Form  86,  "Security  Investigation 
Date  for  Sensitive  Position,"  as  weU  as  Form 
87,  the  FBI  fingerprint  form. 

Now,  as  Mr.  Huston  Blair  of  Durham.  North 
Carolina,  who  Informed  me  of  this  matter, 
pointed  out,  none  of  these  twenty  date  proc- 
essing, administrative  and  clerical  workers 
were  in  any  way  Involved  in  matters  affecting 
the  national  security.  Nor  did  they  bold  posi- 
tions classified  as  sensitive.  It  sounded  to 
Huston  Blair,  and  it  so\inds  to  me,  like  un- 
necessary government  sneering  Into  the  pri- 
vate lives  of  ite  employees. 

I  asked  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  look  Into  the  matter  and  explain 
to  me  why  these  twenty  dvU  servante  down 
In  North  Carolina  should  be  required  to 
provide,  on  pain  of  criminal  penalties,  per- 
sonal Ixtformatlon  about  themselves,  mem- 
bers of  their  famlUes  (living  and  dead)  and 
their  associations,  so  that  their  "character 
and  honesty"  can  be  evaliuited.  The  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  replied  that 
these  so-caUed  "security  Investigations"  of 
people  In  non-sensltlve  clerical  and  adminis- 
trative positions  were  standard  operating 
procedures  "consistent  with  policies  of  other 
regulatory  agencies." 

In  addition,  within  the  past  few  days  I 
learned  about  some  secret  flies  kept  by  aU 
supervisors  of  Air  Force  civUlan  employees. 
The  Air  Force  Regulation  under  which  the 
files  were  estebUshed  deecrlbea  them  as  con- 
taining "a  record  of  the  employee's  conduct, 
performance  evaluations,  reprimands,  com- 
mendations, debte,  and  complalnte  that 
may  be  necessary  and  useful  In  making  and 
supporting  decisions  of  work  asslgnmente." 
This  regulation  further  provides  that  "an 
employee  has  no  right  to  see"  his  record.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  record  must  be  available 
"for  easy  review  by  CPO  [Central  Personnel 
Office]  representetlves,  higher  level  super- 
visors, and  others  authorized  to  make  such 
a  review."  An  Air  Force  civilian  employee 
has  described  to  me  some  of  his  difficulties 
In  trying  to  find  out  about  what  he  dascribea 
aa  "derogatory  and  Ubeloua  Information 
about  me,  my  personal  life  and  medical  his- 
tory," which  has  been  made  a  part  of  this 
aecretfils. 

I  have  also  been  reading  recently  about 
revised  Instructions  for  praparlng  and  sub- 


mitting "Minority  Group  Designator  date," 
as  weU  as  revisions  of  Agency  Personnel 
Management  Evaluation  Systems  which  are 
to  Include  various  reporte,  evaluations  and 
"personnel  questionnaire  svirveys."  Now,  I 
do  not  yet  know  precisely  what  aU  tbeae 
plans  and  changes  mean  for  the  privacy  of 
federal  employees.  But  these  changes  do 
demonstrate  the  fact  that  without  the  enact- 
ment of  federal  employee  privacy  legislation, 
the  posslbiUties  for  Increasing  Intrusions 
Into  the  private  Uves  of  federal  employees 
are  unlimited. 

In  speaking  about  "government  bureauc- 
racies [which)  seem  to  thrive  on  coUectlng 
additional  information,"  President  Nixon 
caUed,  In  his  Address  on  Privacy,  for  "rea- 
sonable llmlte  on  what  Is  collected  and  bow 
It  Is  used."  I  submit  that  Presidential  sup- 
port for  the  Federal  Employee  Privacy  BlU, 
which  has  Just  passed  the  Senate,  Is  perhaps 
the  most  appropriate  way  I  can  think  of  for 
him  to  begin  setting  these  reasonable  llmlte 
on  governmental  Intrusion  into  pe<^le's 
private  lives. 

It  is  said  that  charity  begins  at  home.  I 
think  that  is  where  privacy  begins,  too.  I 
hope  that  the  President  wlU  see  fit  to  begin 
his  promised  privacy  protective  measures 
right  here  In  the  Executive  Branch,  with 
statutory  protections  for  the  privacy  of  his 
own  people,  the  mUlions  of  federal  employees 
whose  privacy  is  Invaded  perhaps  more  ruth- 
lessly than  any  other  Americans. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  is  the  pending  matter  before 
the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  matter  pending  before  the  Senate  at 
this  point. 


HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT  OP  1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  669,  S.  3066,  so  that  it  may 
become  the  pending  busiress,  and  that 
no  time  be  consumed  on  the  bill  today. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  tiUe. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

A  rilll  (S.  3066)  to  conscdldate,  simplify, 
and  Improve  laws  relative  to  housing  and 
housing  assistance,  to  provide  Federal  as- 
sistence  In  support  of  community  develop- 
ment acUvltlea.  and  for  othw  purpoaes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  agreement  previously 
entered  into,  I  ask  the  Chair  whether 
the  amendments  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Yoik  (Mr.  Javtts), 
which  are  specified  in  the  agreement, 
would  be  in  order  regardless  of  their 
germaneness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  precedents  of  the  Senate,  named 
amendments  imder  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  would  not  have  to 
be  germane. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chsdr.  That  was  my  intention  in  pro- 
pounding the  request. 

So  that  there  will  be  no  question  about 
it,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  those 
amendments  by  Mr.  Javrts  be  in  order, 
regardless  of  their  germaneness. 
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The  PRESnHNG  OFFICER, 
objection.  It  Is  m>  ordered. 
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W  thout 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  1]NTIL 
10:30  AM.  TOMORROW 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr. 
I  ask  unanimous  coDsent  tbat 
Senate  completes  Its  bosbiess 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the 
10:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  W 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Pre  dent. 


wbi  a 
toi  ay 

h  ur 


th« 
It 
of 


thout 


AXrrHORITY  FOR  STAFF  iSEU  3ERS 
TO  RECEIVE  BILLS,  REf  OLU- 
TIONS,  AND  AMENDMENTS  A*:  THE 
DBBK    WHEN   SIONED    AND    PRE- 

.     SKNTED  BY  A  SENATOR  DC  EUNO 


THE  REMAININER  OF  THIS 
ORBSS 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pie)  klent, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  durt  ig  the 
remainder  of  this  Congress  tt  be  is  order 
for  the  pr(^>er  members  of  the  s^  iiff  to 
receive  bills,  resolutions,  and  a  nend- 
ments  at  the  desk  when  signei  and 
ttresented  by  a  Senator  at  any  tlm  i  dur- 
ing the  day  of  a  session  of  the  (  enate 
when  no  question  is  raised  thereo:  i,  and 
that  in  accordance  with  the  rules  it  be 
in  order  to  refer  them  to  the  apprc  irlate 
committee  or  to  refer  the  amendi  lents 
or  order  them  printed  and  to  lie  (  n  the 
table,  as  requested  by  the  said  Se  uitor. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
that  this  request  has  been  cleared  (  arlier 
today  with  the  leadership  on  h4  side 
of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectkm,  It  is  so  octlered. 


TRANSACTION    OF   ROUTINE 
MORNINO  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre^dent, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  thei  >  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  o!  rou- 
tine maming  business,  with  stateyients 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EAcU- 
TIVE  mPARTMENTS,  ET( 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro 
pore  (Mr.  Babtlctt)  laid  before  thi 
ate  the  following  letters,  which 
referred  as  indicated: 

RBPOKT  or  OSRASTM  KHT  OT  NAVT 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
transmitting  a  report  of  the  Tacta 
action  pertaining  to  the  Fleet  Mteall 
terns   Analysis   and   Evaluation   Orou] 
rona,  OaUforala  (with  an  acoompanyl  tg 
port) .  Referred  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Serrlcea. 

Pboposed  Legislation  or  Smau. 
AoMxaisTSjnioir 

A  letter  troca  the  Administratar,  fnited 
States  Small  Business  AdminlstraMoii. 
mlttiog  a  draft  of  propoaed  leglslatj  m  to 
clarify  the  authority  of  the  Small  Bv  line 
Administration,  and  for  other  pu  poaes 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) .  Befer  ed  to 
the  Committee  on  BanXlng,  Honslni 
Urban  Affairs. 

Paupoeau  Lxcniimoi*  Br 


CX>N- 


tem- 
Sen- 
were 


Navy. 

concerning 

Sys- 

Co- 


irmed 


A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Energy  OAoe,  traaamlttlng  a  draft  ol 


and 


VO- 


poeed  legislation  to  provide  for  the  lahcUng 
of  major  appUanoes  and  motor  vahlclas  to 
promote  and  effect  energy  oonaervataoa.  and 
for  other  puipuaau  (with  an  accampanylng 
paper) .  Kattrrad  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 


RXPOBT    OP    HlOHWAT    TBTTST    FITND 

A  letter  from  the  Fiscal  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  eighteenth  annual  report  on  the 
financial  condition  and  results  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  dated 
June  30,  1073  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) .  Referred  to  the  Commltte  on  Finance. 
Bmromx    or    Ovnaass    Pbivatb    UnrxanfBrr 

CoaPOBATIOIf 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Company,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  "PoesibUitles  of 
Transferring  OPIC  Programs  to  the  Private 
Sector"  (with  an  acoompanytag  report) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tkms. 

PaovoaB  UaaajLTioif  bt  DcPAxriflarr 
or  Stats 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Congressional  Relations,  Department 
of  State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  appropriations  for  Oacal 
year  1975  for  carrying  out  the  Board  for  In- 
ternational Broadcasting  Act  of  1073  (with 
an  accompanying  paper) .  Referred  to  the 
Coounlttee  on  Foreign  Relatlona. 

ijrraaMATiOMAi.  AcaaKMnrra 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser 
for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  certain  Inter- 
national agreements  other  than  treaties 
(with  accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

RxpoaT  or    Coicprmoixxa  QxNsaAi. 

A  letter  from  the  OomptroUer  Oeneral  of 
the  United  Statea,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Examination  of  the 
Financial  Statements  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  and  Canal  Zone  Government  for 
fiscal  year  1973".  dated  March  «,  1974  (with 
an  accompanying  report).  Referved  to  the 
Committee  on  Qovenunent  Operations. 
PaoFOSBD  Canrr  roa  ma  UNioif  On. 
Co.  aw  CauroaNiA 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  pnrsnant  to  law,  on  a 
proposed  credit  for  the  Union  Company  at 
California  (with  aoccnnpanylng  p%pen). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AfTalrs. 

RxcoMifXifDATioir   OP  Commission  on  Rkvi- 
■»oH  or  THB  Fbjkeai.  CouaT  AppKLUL-n  Sts- 

TKM      RsLATtNO      TO      TBI      NlMTa      CiaCinT 

DivmuN 

A  letter  from  the  Circuit  Judge,  Ninth 
Judicial  District,  relating  to  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Commission  on  Revision  of  the 
Federal  Court  Appellate  System  that  the 
Ninth  Circuit  be  divided  Into  two  new  cir- 
cuits (with  accompanying  papers).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

PaoPOSV     LaGISLATION     FaOM     THM     ATTOaWXT 

QsmBAX. 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  ri  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1970  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  Indicated : 

By  the  ACTINO  PRKSIDBNT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Baktixtt)  : 
A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 


"AaancaLT  Jonrr  TiMBULxmom  Mo.  08 — Rn.a- 

TITS  SO  FUBL  KAXSDMXno 

*YnnaLAnvx  cottnskl's  ihgkst 
"AJB  68.  Qulmby.  Fuel  rationing. 
"Memoriallaes  the  President,  Congress,  and 
the  Federal  Energy  Office  to  provide,  m  any 
gasoline  rationing  program  which  may  be 
Instituted,  special  consideration  for  phys- 
ically handicapped  persons  who  are  unable 
to  utilize  public  transportation. 

"Whereas,  The  State  of  California  and  the 
nation  are  presently  experiencing  a  serious 
shortage  of  gasoline  and  other  petroleum 
fuels;  and 

"Whereas,  There  Is  serious  conatderatlom 
being  given  to  the  poasibUlty  of  rationing  of 
gasoline,  with  the  result  that  people  would 
be  required  to  Increasingly  utlllae  public 
tran^mrtatlon,  rather  than  private  meana  of 
transportation;  and 

"Whereas,  Public  transportation  is  not  a 
feasible  alternative  to  most  physlcaUy  handi- 
capped persons  because  of  inability  to  ac- 
commodate crutches,  braces,  or  wheelchairs; 
and 

"Whereas,  Without  special  consideration, 
rationing  of  fuel  will  work  a  special  hardship 
on  the  thousands  of  physically  handicapped 
persons  in  this  state  ana  across  this  nation 
who  will  find  themselves  unable  to  maintain 
gainful  employment,  with  the  result  that 
many  wlU  be  forced  to  seek  public  assistance: 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Auemblp  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorallzes  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  the  Federal 
Energy  Office  to  provide  q>ecial  considera- 
tion for  physically  handicapped  persons  who 
are  unable  to  use  public  transportation  in 
any  program  of  rationing  gasoime  which  may 
be  put  into  effect  because  of  the  present 
fuel  shortage;  and  be  it  further 

"R^aolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Repreeentatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Oakland 
County  Parks  and  Recreation  Oommiselon, 
Pontlac.  Mich.,  praying  for  Uie  resximption 
of  funding  for  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  19«6.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Western  Re- 
serve Society  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, Cleveland,  Ohio,  praying  for  the  rescis- 
sion of  legislation  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment <^  naUonal  holidays  aiul  restoraUon  to 
their  orlglsal  designations.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

•nie  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Ux.  BURDICK.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

HA.  8119.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Arturo 
RoMes  (Rept.  No.  03-738) . 


REPORT  ENTTTIfD  "D^VESTIOA- 
TK>N  OP  THE  POSTAL  SERVICE"— 
REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE— (8. 
REPT.  95-727) 

Mr.  McOEE,  from  the  Coorimlttee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  submitted 
a  reixnl  entitled  "Investigation  of  the 
Postal  Service,"  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  %l,  83d  Congress.  1st  session, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  i»inted. 


March  7,  1974 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 


As  in  executive  session. 

The  foUowlng  favorable  reports  d 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  S7MINOTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 

MarUn  R.  Hoffman,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  nomination 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

M.  David  Lowe,  of  Texas,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Army. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  nomination 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKBdAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 

Allan  Stephen  Ryan,  of  New  York,  to  be 
asaayer  of  the  UB.  Assay  dfflce  at  New  York. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  nomination 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted  commit- 
tee of   the   Senate.) 

By  Mr.  LONO,  from  the  Committee  cm 
Finance: 

Jack  Franklin  Bennett,  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  nomination  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  tmd  joint  resolu- 
tlcms  were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ckamston,  and  tSi.  Bbock)  : 

8.  3126.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  authorize  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  to  prohibit 
brokers  or  dealers  from  trading  listed  secu- 
rities otherwise  than  on  national  securities 
exchanges  In  the  event  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  such  trading  Is  contrary  to  the 
public  Interest  smd  the  protection  of  inves- 
tors. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 

S.  3127.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XVm  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  op  tome  trie  and 
medical  vision  care.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  EAOLETON:  

S.  3138.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  that,  effective 
July  1,  1076,  payment,  under  State  plans 
approved  under  such  title,  for  home  health 
services  shall  be  made  on  a  reasonable  cost 
related  basis.  Referred  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 

S.  3129.  A  bOl  to  amend  title  87.  United 
States  Code,  to  include  a  foster  child  as  a 
dependent  of  a  member  of  the  uniformed 
services  for  certain  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  RIBICOnf : 

S.  3130.  A  bill  entitled  "Shepaug  River 
Act."  Referred  to  the  (Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  BOTH: 
8.  8131.  A  bill  to  increase  the  maximum 
tax  credit  aUowable  t<x  a  contribution  to 
candidates  tat  public  office,  and  to  repeal  the 
tax  deduction  aUowable  for  such  contribu- 
tions. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr    SPARKMAN   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  TowKR)  (by  request) : 
S.  3132.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  chartering 
of  Federal  stock  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions,  to  regulate   unitary  saving  and  loan 
holding  companies,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred    to    the    Committee    on    Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS   ON   INTRODUCED 
BTT.T.ct  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Cranston,  and  Mr.  Brock)  : 

S.  3126.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  authorize 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
to  prohibit  brokers  or  dealers  from  trad- 
ing listed  securities  otherwise  than  on 
national  securities  exchanges  In  the 
event  the  Commission  determines  that 
such  trading  is  contrary  to  the  public 
interest  and  the  protection  of  investors. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  5,  1974,  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  voted  to 
report  S.  2519,  the  National  Securities 
Market  System  Act  of  1974.  This  is  a 
major  piece  of  securities  legislation 
vi^ch  will  go  a  long  way  toward  speeding 
the  development  of  a  central  market  sys- 
tem and  bolstering  investor  confidence  in 
the  markets. 

During  its  consideration  of  S.  2519,  the 
committee  discussed  amending  the  bill 
to  give  the  SEC  resldusd  power  to  pro- 
hibit trading  in  listed  securities  other- 
wise than  on  national  securities  ex- 
changes, if  the  Commission  foimd  that 
third  market  trsiding  in  an  environment 
of  fully  competitive  commission  rates 
was  having  an  adverse  impact  on  the 
fairness  and  orderliness  of  the  auction 
markets.  However,  it  becomes  apparent 
to  the  committee  that  the  questions 
raised  by  a  grant  of  such  power  required 
further  exploration  before  a  final  deci- 
sion could  be  made. 

In  order  to  facilitate  that  exploration 
and  to  give  all  interested  persons  an  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  whether  any 
power  to  prohibit  third  market  trading 
should  be  vested  in  the  SEC  and,  if  so,  by 
what  means.  Senators  Brock  and  Cran- 
ston, and  I  sxe  today  introducing  a  bill 
to  give  the  SEC  "fail-safe"  power  over 
third  market  trading  in  very  limited  cir- 
cumstances. The  Securities  Subcom- 
mittee has  scheduled  hearings  on  this 
measure  for  March  27  and  28, 1974. 

No  issue  related  to  the  development  of 
a  national  market  system  has  evoked 
more  controversy  than  the  proper  role  of 
the  over-the-counter  market  for  listed 
securities — ^the  third  market — in  a  na- 
tional market  system.  The  debate  until 
recently  has  largely  focused  on  a  proposal 
by  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  to  re- 
quire all  transactions  in  listed  securities 
to  be  effected  on  national  securities  ex- 
changes. The  effect  of  such  a  requirement 
would  be  to  eliminate  the  third  market 
with  no  assurance  that  firms  operating  in 
that  maiicet  would  be  able  to  continue  to 


perform  their  valuable  functions  on  an 
exchange. 

Within  the  past  several  months,  a 
number  of  persons  appear  to  have  come 
to  the  view  that  responsible  regulation 
counsels  an  approach  which  gives  the 
SEC  adequate  powers  to  deal  with  any 
crisis  that  may  result  from  continued 
trading  in  the  third  market  after  fixed 
commission  rates  have  been  eliminated. 
This  bill  is  designed  to  accomplish  this 
objective,  while  assuring  no  anticompeti- 
tive impact  on  present  third  market 
firms. 

Fundamental  changes  are  occurring  in 
the  securities  markets  as  a  result  of  al- 
tered economic  conditions,  regulatory  and 
self-regulatory  initiatives,  and  reform 
legislation  such  as  S.  2519.  The  changes 
appear  to  be  in  the  right  direction  and, 
although  there  may  stUl  be  some  diffi- 
cult days  ahead,  the  evidence  generally 
points  to  the  emergence  of  a  healthy  and 
more  vigorous  securities  Industry.  Never- 
theless, no  one  can  operate  in  this  area 
with  perfect  knowledge.  The  imcertain- 
ties  which  necessarily  accompany  the 
move  to  competitive  rates  make  a  strong 
case  that  the  Commission  should  be 
given  clear,  but  limited,  authority  to  deal 
with  such  crises  as  the  NYSE  has  predi- 
cated— ^just  in  case  they  do.  In  fact, 
occur. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  would  vest 
in  the  SEC  the  power — as  a  "fail-safe" 
device — to  confine  trading  in  listed  secu- 
rities to  stock  exchanges,  if  and  only  if 
the  Commission  makes  specified  findings 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing. 
The  findings  that  must  precede  any  ac- 
tion by  the  SEC  are  crucial  and,  accord- 
ingly, they  have  been  drawn  so  as  to  in- 
sure that  first,  there  is  a  crisis  such  as 
NYSE  has  predicted,  and  second,  the 
firms  doing  business  in  the  third  market 
are  able  to  transfer  their  operations  to 
an  exchange  without  anticompetitive 
consequences. 

Specifically,  before  the  Commission 
could  promulgate  a  rule  to  prohibit  bro- 
kers and  dealers  from  effecting  transac- 
tions in  listed  securities  away  from  an 
exchange,  it  would  have  to  find  out  that 
first,  the  fairness  and  orderliness  of  the 
exchange  markets  in  securities  or  the 
self-regulatory  capability  of  the  ex- 
changes had  been  or  is  likely  to  be  af- 
fected in  a  manner  Inimical  to  the  public 
interest;  and  second,  no  rule  of  any  ex- 
change Impaired  the  ability  of  any  deal- 
er— that  is.  any  third  market  firm — to 
conduct  his  business  in  customary  fash- 
ion— other  than  giving  priority  to  public 
customers — or  otherwise  unreasonably 
restricted  competition  between  him  and 
other  persons  acting  as  market  makers — 
that  is,  any  exchange  specialist. 

Under  the  provisicms  of  this  bill,  the 
Commission  could  make  these  findings 
only  after  a  hearing  at  which  all  inter- 
ested persons  had  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ment. Moreover,  any  rule  promulgated  by 
the  Commission  on  the  basis  of  these 
findings  would  be  subject  to  direct  review 
in  a  court  of  appeals  and  could  not  be 
affirmed  unless  the  findings  were  found 
by  the  court  to  be  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence. 

The  concerns  that  have  been  expressed 
by  the  NYSE  and  others  relate  to  Injuries 
to  the  auction  markets  which  may  occur 
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during  the  period  after  the  e 
ot  fixed  commission  rates  and 
establishment  of  a  national  mark» 
tern.  Accordingly,  the  bill  limits  the 
powers  to  thi3  period,  onless  the 
finds  the  extension  of  any  role  D 
promulgated  to  be  necessary  In  the 
lie  interest  and  notlfled  the 
dasrs  before  extending  It. 

In  a  practical  sense  the  bill 
pushes  two  objectives:  First,  it 
that  if  there  are  crises  In  the 
markets  as  a  result  of  continued 
in  tJie  third  martlet,  the  SEC  will  bi 
to  deal  expeditiously  with  them. 
it  provides  a  powerful  incentive 
exchanges,  and  particularly  the 
to  eliminate  anticompetitive  nilei 
unnecessary  restrictionfi  on  free 
oompetltlon  among  specialists  and 
market  makers. 

The  aeeorlties  Industry  is 
fundamental  reform.  This  bfll 
a  measure  of  tnsunuioe  that 
not  move  so  quickly  that  the 
of  our  capital  markets  is  impaired 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  this 
tkn  be  printed  tn  the  Rkcou>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bll 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoi 
follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
Xepresentattvea    o/    the    United 
America  in  Congreu  maaemlAeA,  That 
15  at  the  SecuzltlM  Aichange  Act  cM 
(15  UJS.C.  780)  is  amended  by  adding 
end  thereof  the  folloving  new 

**  (e)(1)    Ttie    OommlsBlon   shall   l>j 
prohibit  broken  and  dealers  from 
tnuuaettoiu  in  Mcurlttee  reglatered 
to  aeoUon  12(b)  at  this  tttle  otberwlM 
on  a  naMnnal  aecurltlea  exchange,  if  ft 
after  node*  and  opportunl^  for  hearUoi 
(A)   no  rule  of  any  nattnnai  secuxltifi 
change  unreaaonably  Impairs  the  al 
any  dealer  to  solicit  or  effect 
•nch  aeeorlties  for  his  own  aecoont 
reasonably     readlcta     oompetltton 
dealers  In  such  securities  or  between 
which  are  ^eciaUsts  In  auch  seeurltlc 
dealerB   which  ««  not  apedaliata  In 
securities  and  (B)  as  a  result  of 
In  such  securities  otherwise  than  on 
tlonal   secorltleB   exchange  the  falm^ 
orderliness  of  the  markets  for  such 
on  such  exchanges  or  the  ability  of 
ehanges  to  cany  oat  their 
under  this  title,  has  been  or  la  likely 
aflectad  In  a  mannrr  contrary  to  the 
Intereet  and  the  protection  of  Investor  . 
CotnmlwBlon  may  conditionally  or 
tlonaHy  exempt  any  security  or 
or  any  class  of  aeeurlties  or  tnnsactloni 
any    rooh    prohOiltton    U    the 
<leeniB  such  eoMiBptlon  consistent 
pubUe  Interest  and  ttie  protection 
vestors. 

"(2)    For  the  piuposes  ol  subsecUo  i 
the  ability  of  any  dealer  to  effect 
In  securities  for  bis  own  account  shall 
deemed  to  be  tinreaaonably  Impaired 
rule  of   an  exchange  falrty  and 
prescribing    the   sequence   in    which 
brought  to  the  exchange  most  be 
or  which  baa  been  adopted  In 
with  rules  promulgated  by  the 
under  this  title. 

"(3)    Any   rule  promulgated 
subsection    (1)    shall   not   become 
imtU   the   rulea  of   national   seeurltK  i 
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changes  fixing  rates  (rf  eamndaslan  havi 
eliminated  and  shall  not  remain  In 
after  the  Commission  has  determined 
a  national  market  system  for  securltli 
been  established  or  April  90,  1978, 
Is  eaillar:  Provided,  luntever.  That  the 
mlaston  may  eattend  the  eSecttvenaea  oi 
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a  rule  If  it  finds  that  such  extension  Is  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  in  the  piildle  Interest  or 
for  UM  protection  of  Investocs  and  r^Mita 
Its  reaeons  tor  ao  finding  to  the  Oongrsss  not 
ieea  ***--  ninety  days  befOt*  any  such  exten- 
sion begins." 


By  Mr.  RIBICOFP: 
a  3127.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  op- 
tcmetrle  and  medical  vision  care.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

MKDICUtX    COVERAGE    FOK    OFTOMirTXIC    SKXTICKS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  provide  part  B 
medicare  payment  for  basic  vision  care 
services  which  millkxis  of  older  Ameri- 
cans need  but  cannot  afford. 

Problems  with  vision  affect  95  percent 
of  those  persons  over  65  years  of  age.  And 
of  this  group,  75  percent  suffer  from  one 
to  more  clironic  conditions.  In  fact,  some 
42  percent  of  the  group  cannot  even  read 
newsprint.  Studies  and  surveys  have  also 
indicated  that  85  percent  of  all  serious 
injuries  to  persons  65  years  and  over  are 
caused  by  falls — and  in  over  one-quarter 
of  these  incidents,  uncorrected  poor  vi- 
sion has  been  the  direct  cause  of  the  falL 
By  preventing  these  accidents  before  they 
occur  we  can  save  money  both  for  the 
patient  and  the  medicare  program. 

To  those  in  later  stages  of  life,  vision 
is  an  essential  key.  In  addition  to  direct 
physical  problems,  uncorrected  faulty  vi- 
sion contributes  to  complications  affect- 
ing every  phase  of  life  for  the  elderly. 
These  are  intangibles,  perhaps  Impossible 
to  measure.  Companionship,  mental  well- 
being,  sense  of  personal  worth,  contact 
with  the  world — these  are  all  affected  by 
the  State  of  one's  vision. 

Despite  the  teeming  population  in  this 
country  and  a  wealth  of  technological 
advantages.  Growing  old  in  America  may 
spell  isolation,  along  with  injury,  illness, 
and  poverty.  These  factors  can  especially 
affect  the  health  of  the  aging.  Health 
care  facilities  may  become  virtually  In- 
Mxesfilble  to  Uiem.  baaed  on  reduced  fi- 
nances, lack  of  traniQx>rtatk>n.  and  mal- 
distribution of  some  health  care  prac- 
titioners. 

For  the  older  American  poor  vision 
can  mean  not  only  physical  Isolation,  but 
psychological  lonellnms  as  well.  As  vision 
worsens,  people  become  unsure  of  their 
own  ability  to  travri  erren  a  few  blocks 
or  from  room  to  room.  TTie  aging  woman 
who  can  no  longer  crochet  or  embroider 
for  her  grandchildren  begins  to  lose  her 
sense  of  self-worth.  Letters,  magazines, 
and  books  become  next  to  imixasslMe  to 
read  and  even  the  entertainment  once 
provided  by  television  becomes  a  pleas- 
ure of  the  past. 

Periodic  optometrlc  and  medical  visu- 
al examinations  would  provide  the  means 
to  combat  the  erosion  of  vision  for  22 
million  older  Americans,  including  300.- 
000  Connecticut  senior  citizens.  These  ex- 
aminations win  help  to  alleviate  the 
problem  of  falling  for  the  elderly,  and 
thus  prerent  serious  injuries.  Corrected 
vision  would  contribute  to  mutual  sta- 
bility by  assuring  continued  ccmtact  be- 
tween older  Americans  and  the  rest  ni. 
the  world. 

Even  more  Important  than  these  In- 
tandMe  benefits  la  the  fact  that  perlodlo 


optometrlc  and  medical  examinations 
will  hdp  reveal  ocular  diseaaes  and  severe 
visual  disorders  and  impairments. 

While  medicare  does  provide  for  pay- 
ment and  coverage  to  our  senior  citizens 
for  those  conditions  of  the  eye  requiring 
surgical  procedures  and  related  treat- 
ment, present  law  specifically  excludes 
other  ^pes  of  optometrlc  and  medical 
vision  servlcefi  relating  to  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  canditions  of  the  visual 
system.  As  in  any  illness,  early  diagnosis 
can  mean  significant  savings  in  te«at- 
ment  cost  and  In  the  prevention  of  hu- 
man misery. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  would 
provide  for  regular  optometrlc  and  med- 
ical vision  services  for  the  elderly.  In- 
cluded in  the  services  would  be  examina- 
tions to  diagnose  and  treat  oonditiotis 
of  the  vision  system,  as  well  as  early 
detection  of  diseases  such  as  glaucoma, 
hypertensive  retinopathy,  diabetes,  and 
cataracts  which  can  be  medically  or  sur- 
gically treated  by  trained  experts  In 
opthalmology.  In  many  cases,  the  op- 
tometrist is  in  the  first  line  of  defense 
to  spot  eye  pix>blems.  He  can  diagnose 
diseases  and  disorders  and  make  sure 
that  the  patient  is  referred  for  full  op- 
thalmologlcal  treatment. 

Everything  possible  must  be  done  to 
encourage  older  Americans  to  have  high 
quality  periodic  eye  examlnatlODS.  TUs 
bill  will  make  that  goal  financially  pos- 
sible for  millions  of  senior  cltlxens. 


By  Mr.  EAQLETON:  

S.  3128.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XEZ  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  that, 
effective  July  1,  1975,  payment,  under 
State  plans  approved  under  such  title, 
for  home  health  services  shall  be  made 
on  a  reasonable  cost-related  basis.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  oo  Finance. 

Mr.  EAOLETCm.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  require 
that  payment  for  home  health  services 
under  State  medicaid  plans  be  made  on 
a  reasonable  cost-related  basis. 

Under  the  medicare  program,  reim- 
bursement for  home  health  aervices  is 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  lesser  of  reasooi- 
able  costs  or  customary  charges. 

However,  under  the  various  State 
medicaid  programs  the  States  are  free  to 
determine  the  basis  for  their  payments 
to  home  health  agencies  subject  only  to 
the  condition  that  those  payments  not 
be  in  excess  of  reasonable  charges. 

While  some  States  do  make  medicaid 
payments  for  home  health  services  on  the 
same  reasonable  cost  basis  recognized  by 
medicare,  other  States  have  reimburse- 
ment rates  much  lower  than,  and  often 
completely  unrelated  to,  the  cost  ci  pro- 
viding the  service. 

In  testimony  last  year  before  the  Sub- 
committee (HI  Health  of  t^e  Elderlr  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging.  Dr. 
Charles  C.  Edwards.  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Identified  In- 
adequate reimbursement  as  one  of  the 
factors  that  has  kept  home  health  care 
from  becoming  a  viable  alternative  to 
institutional  care  for  medicaid  recipi- 
ents: 

Urm  rates  of  reimbursement  in  eome  States 
also  discourage  the  wider  proTlalcm  of  honk* 
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health  care  serrleee.  Medicare  pays  either 
ooet  or  eharses.  whichever  la  leas.  But  under 
sane  State  TUle  XIX  prognuaa,  the  nego- 
tiated rate  with  the  bome  health  agency 
nu^  be  leaa  than  half  the  actual  oost  of  pro- 
viding the  Berrice. 

My  own  State  of  Missouri  Is  a  case  in 
potart. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  30  home 
health  agencies  in  Missouri  certified  un- 
der the  medicare  program.  A  recent  sur- 
vey by  ttie  MlsBOuri  Assoelation  of  H<Mne 
Health  Agencies  Indicates  an  average 
1?er  visit"  charge  by  these  agmcies  of 
116.22.  Tet  lyQsBOUil's  medicaid  program 
pays  only  $8  for  a  visit  by  a  registered 
nurse  or  $6  for  a  visit  by  a  Bceneed  prac- 
tical nurse— teas  than  half  <rf  the  aver- 
age cost  o<  providing  thoae  services. 

The  result  is  that  only  18  home  hefilth 
agencies  in  lOasouri  participate  in  the 
medicaid  program  and  these  thsit  do  are 
forced  to  Itanlt  the  number  of  medicaid 
pc^lentfl  th^  can  accept. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  virtually  unani- 
mous agreement  today  that  hcHne  health 
services  are  an  essential  comptment  ci  a 
comprefaenelve  health  care  system  and 
that  ttte  availability  <rf  these  services  is 
a  prerequtelte  to  the  appropriate  use  of 
other  health  resources  surfi  as  hospitals 
and  nursing  homes. 

If  home  health  agencies,  most  oi  which 
are  tverated  by  local  government  units 
or  nonprofit  groups,  are  to  become  and 
remain  a  viable  health  resource,  it  Is  im- 
perative that  they  be  rdmbnrsed  for  the 
cost  <rf  the  services  they  provide. 

Mr.  Presidait,  I  a^  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing be  printed  In  the  Recosb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

ftdlows: 

8.  aias 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
BepremntaUvea  of  the  United  State*  o/ 
Am«r*ea  in  Oamgre—  assembled.  That  section 
180a(a)  (13)    of  the  Boelal  aecvrlty  Act  Is 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (D)  thereof. 

(3)  by  tuaeillng  "and"  after  the  snnloolon 
at  the  and  of  eiauae  (B)  thereof,  and 

(3)  by  addtag  after  daoae  (B)  thereof  the 
following  new  clause: 

"(P)  effective  July  1,  1876,  for  payment  of 
home  health  services  provided  under  the  plan 
on  a  reasonable  oost  related  basis,  as  deter- 
mined tn  accordance  with  methods  and 
standards  whkli  shall  be  developed  by  Ute 
State  on  the  baeta  of  eoat-ttndlng  methods 
approved  and  verlfled  by  the  Seentary;". 


By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 

a  2129.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  to  Inclnde  a  foster 
child  as  a  dependent  of  a  member  of  the 
unlCormed  services  for  certain  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  SCUWKlKER.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, I  am  tntradnclng  a  bill  designed  to 
correct  an  inequity  in  the  definition  of 
dependent  lor  members  al  the  armed 
services.  As  defined  in  title  37  of  the 
United  States  Code,  a  dependent,  for  the 
purposes  at.  travel  expenne«  and  medical 
and  dentid  expenses,  does  not  include  a 
foster  child  or  a  crandcfaUd  legally  de- 
pendent on  the  military  member  for  over 
(me-half  of  his  support. 

This  inequity  was  originally  brought 


to  my  attention  by  a  constituent  who,  as 
the  result  of  a  court  order,  is  the  sole 
support  and  legal  guardian  of  his  grand- 
son. Unfortunately,  because  of  the  law^ 
deficiency,  his  grandson  does  not  have 
the  full  privileges  accorded  other  mili- 
tary dependents.  As  an  example,  every 
time  this  sergeant  is  transferred,  he 
must,  out  of  his  own  pocket,  pay  for  the 
travel  and  moving  expenses  of  his  grand- 
son. "Hiis  is  not  an  isolated  case. 

During  the  92d  Congress,  I  introduced 
similar  legislation.  The  bill  I  introduce 
today  is  somewhat  different,  in  that  it 
incorporates  recommendatiwis  provided 
me  by  the  Department  <rf  Defense. 
Briefly,  my  bill  would  broaden  the  defi- 
niti<n  of  dependent  to  Include  foster 
ehUdren,  that  Is,  chfldrrai  who,  f<w  all 
practical  purposes,  are  dependent  on  the 
member  for  food,  shelter,  smd  care,  but 
who  are  not  legally  constituted  depend- 
ents under  title  37.  A  foster  child  would 
be  defined  as  "one  who  is,  or  was  at  the 
time  of  the  menAer's  w  former  mem- 
ber's death,  in  fact  dependent  on  him 
for  ovCT  one-half  of  his  siQjport,  and 
residing  in  his  household  in  a  parent- 
child  rdationship.  except  a  child  who 
was  placed  in  his  household  by  a  social 
swTlce  agency  upon  application  of  the 
member  or  former  member,  but  without 
an  agreement  to  adopt." 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  will  act 
favoraUy  on  this  important  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  I  received  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  my  bill  be 
IHlnted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

•niere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  bin  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recokb,  as  follows: 

AssisraiTT  BBcaxTMtT  or  DrrEiTsa, 
WaahiagUm..  D.C.,  January  23, 1974. 
Hon.  Richard  S.  Schwexxib, 
UJS.  Senate, 
Waahtngton,  DC 

DKAk  SKSiAxoa  ScHwxxKza:  This  is  in  reply 
to  your  letter  of  January  4,  1974  to  Mr. 
Brebm  requesting  Department  of  Defense 
eommeots  on  8.  2»0«  totrodneed  by  yon  dur- 
ing the  92nd  Congreaa. 

It  Is  Rgietted  that  a  report  on  S.  2906  was 
not  prowled  to  the  Senate  Armed  Oeiiltes 
Oomn^ttec  prktr  to  the  adjournment  of  the 
92nd  Congress.  Investigation  at  this  matt.er 
Indicates  the  report  was  inadvertently  over- 
looked, probably  because  reports  on  similar 
bills  were  being  coordinated  at  the  time  a 
report  on  S.  2900  was  requested.  Please  ac- 
cept oar  apology. 

The  Department  of  Defense  agrees  In  prin- 
ciple with  8.  2906.  It  Is  indeed  taitdabie  in 
Mcognlslng  the  grovQ>  of  chUdren  to  which 
the  bOl  pertains.  However,  In  CMnmentlng  on 
similar  bins,  the  Department  has  recom- 
mended that  the  definition  of  dependents  be 
broadened  to  tnelade  foster  (dtildren.  that  Is, 
tboae  eklMran  who,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
aze  dependent  oa  the  member  for  food,  shel- 
ter and  eare.  but  who  are  not  legally  ccnastl- 
tutad  dqftendenta  under  title  37,  United 
States  Code.  A  foster  child  would  be  defined 
as  "one  who  Is.  or  was  at  the  time  of  the 
member's  or  former  member's  death.  In  fact 
dependent  on  him  for  over  one-half  of  his 
support,  and  residing  tai  his  hoosehoM  In  a 
parent-chad  relationAlp,  eaeepC  a  child  who 
WW  placed  in  his  hoosehoM  by  a  social  aerv- 
loe  agency  upon  application  ef  the  member 
or  former  member,  but  without  an  agreement 
to  adopt."  Obviously,  the  "unmarried  legiti- 
mate child  (tneltiding  a  steptADd  or  an 
adopted  child)  of  tUa  child  (laetadkig  a  step- 
child or  adopted  child) "  aa  lef erred  to  tn  8. 
2906  could  fall  wlthlA  this  definition. 
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I  trrwt  the  foregoing  aatlsBee  the  Intent  of 
your  query.  Tour  Interest  in  the  welfare  ot 
military  penonnel  and  thoae  dependent  on 
them  for  aiqipart  is  most  gratifying. 
SizMxcely, 

Lao  E.  Behadk. 
Lieutenant  General,  VS.  Army.  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretart  of  Defense. 

8.  8120 
A  bm  to  amend  title  37,  United  States  Code, 

to  include  a  foster  chUd  as  a  dependent 

of  a  member  of  the  uniformed  aervices  for 

certain  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  aec- 
Uon  401  of  title  37.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  brfore 
"In"  at  the  beginning  <rf  such  section; 

(2)  striking  out  In  clause  (2)  "or  an 
adopted  child"  and  inaertlng  m  Use  there- 
of "an  adopted  child,  or  a  foster  Child": 
and 

(3)  a^'ling  a  new  subsection  as  foUows: 
"(b)   As  \ued  In  clause  (2)  of  subsection 

(a),  the  term  'foster  child'  means  a  child 
who  otherwise  meets  the  definition  pre- 
Gcril>ed  to  <^aase  (2)  and  resides  tn  the 
household  of  the  member  in  a  parent-child 
relationship,  but  does  not  Include  a  child 
who  was  placed  In  the  houeebold  of  the 
member  by  a  social  service  agency  at  the 
request  of  the  member  without  an  agree- 
ment by  the  member  to  adopt  the  chUd." 
Sec.  2.  Section  551  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "or  adopted  child"  In  par- 
agraph (1)(B)  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of a  comma  and  the  following:  "an  adapted 
ChUd,  or  a  foster  chUd";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  para- 
graph as  follows : 

"(4)  "foster  child'  means  a  child  who  is 
dependent  on  the  member  for  over  one-half 
of  his  support  and  resides  in  the  household 
of  the  member  in  a  parent-chDd  relation- 
ship, but  does  not  Include  a  child  who  was 
placed  In  the  household  ot  the  member  by 
a  social  service  agency  at  the  request  of  the 
member  without  an  agreement  by  the  mem- 
t>er  to  adopt  the  child." 


By  Mr.  RIBICOPP: 

S.  3130.  A  biU  entitled  "Shepaug  River 
Act."  Referred  to  the  Oranmlttee  on  In- 
terior and  TrL<niii^r  Affairs. 

nEBsaavK  thx  smvanc  bzvb 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though CSonnectlcut  is  ta  the  heart  of  the 
populous  NcHTtheast  it  still  has  many 
great  natural  resources.  "Hiere  is,  how- 
ever, a  smoos  possibility  that  without 
proj>er  protection  these  resources  will  be 
overrun  by  rampant  devetopment. 

Since  commg  to  the  Senate  I  have 
worked  to  preserve  many  of  these  areas — 
the  lower  Connecticut  River  Valley,  the 
upper  Housatonic  River  VaDey,  the  Long 
Island  Sound  shorrtlne.  TXiday  I  intro- 
duce legislation  to  save  another  endan- 
gered resource— the  Shepaug  River. 

This  small  but  extremity  beantiftd 
river  flows  sooth  from  Cornwall  and  Gos- 
hen throi«h  the  qi^t  communities  ot 
Warren,  UicMieM,  Washtegton,  and 
Roxbury  until  it  merges  with  the  Hou- 
satonic River  at  Bridgewater. 

Connecticut  and  the  rest  at  the  Nation 
will  be  the  po<R«r  if  we  allow  one  more 
pricdess  natural  resource  to  be  squan- 
dered. 

Much  o(  this  rivar  remains  dose  to  its 
origiiMa  state.  There  is.  however,  deep 
and  legitimate  concern  among  residents 
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of  the  area  that  the  rlyer's  days  oqbeauty 
and  tranquility  are  numbered. 

I  am  therefore,  introducing 
Islation  to  add  the  Shepaug  Rive 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  River 

Under  the  Wlid  and  Scenic 
the  river  Itself  Is  protected  by  a 
tion  against  the  construction 
dams  and  other  encroachments 
alongside  the  river  is  protected 
possible    ways:    First,    complete 
ownership;  second,  partial  publl 
ershlp  through  acquisition  of  so  snic 
other  easements,  or  third,  local  jaonlng 
ordinances. 

When  the  legislation  was 
1968,  eight  rivers   were 
Immediate  inclusion  In  the 
others  were  chosen  for  fiulher 
possible    future    designation, 
would  add  the  Shepaug  River  tc 
now  being  studied. 

If  approved  by  Congress,  the 
ment  of  the  Interior  will  then 
survey  of  the  river  to  determine 
it  should  be  designated  for  permasfent 
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elusion  In  the  wild  and  scenic 
tem. 

Because  of  the  strong  citizen 
for  adding  the  Shepaug  to  the  r 
scenic   river   system   and   the 
threats  to  the  river,  I  am  hoiwf^I 
the  Congress  will  act  quickly  on 
portant  I^lslatlon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this 
the  RacoKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
follows: 

s.  siso 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  tikvae  of 
Repreae  ntativea  of  the  United  SU  tee  of 
America  tn  Congret*  auembled,  Tin  t  thlB 
Act  may  be  cited  m  the  ^epeug  Rlfer  Act 
of  1974. 

Section  0(a)  of  the  Wild  and  ScenldRiven 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  eo<qtlMre- 
of  the  following: 

"(38)  Shepaug,  Connectieut. — ^nie]entlre 
Shepaug  River." 


fall 
Rec  )rd, 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 

S.  3131.  A  bill  to  increase  the  maTJmiim 
tax  credit  allowable  for  a  contrll  utlon 
to  candidates  for  public  ofBce,  a  id  to 
repeal  the  tax  deduction  allowabe  for 
such  contributions.  Referred  to  thejcom- 
mlttee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  nationwide 
public  opinion  polls  conducted  In 
weeks  have  discovered  that  lesa 
one-fourth  of  the  American  peopU 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  Congi  iss  to 
deal  effectively  with  national  pro  ilems. 
Clearly,  much  of  this  lack  of  conf  lence 
can  be  attributed  to  the  public's 
cem  about  the  manner  In  which 
paigns  for  public  ofDce  In  this  cokmtry 
are  financed  and  conducted.  Wl  iiout 
question.  Watergate  and  much  c  '.  the 
related  problems  can  be  closely  fl  isod 
ated  with  the  way  campaign  flnipicing 
has  bem  handled. 

In  the  iwst.  public  concern  abou 
slble  corruption  In  the  electoral  p  ocess 
has  led  to  the  enactment  of  several  re- 
form measures  including  the  Pen  leton 
Act  in  1883,  the  Tillman  Act  In  1  07,  a 
disclosure  act  In  1910.  the  Federm 
rupi  Practices  Act  In  lOM,  and  ttieVatch 
Act  in  1940. 
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It  was  not  until  1971  that  Congress 
sought  to  encourage  taxpayers  to  con- 
tribute small  amounts  to  the  candidate  or 
party  of  their  choice  when  through  the 
1971  Revenue  Act  Congress  allowed  each 
taxpayer  to  designate  a  portion  of  his 
or  her  tax  dollars  to  be  used  for  campaign 
financing. 

One  year  later,  just  prior  to  the  Presi- 
dential election,  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  was  passed  to  require  dis- 
closure of  all  contributions  in  excess  of 
$100  and  of  expenditures  by  all  candi- 
dates or  political  committees  spending 
more  than  $1,000. 

Last  summer  the  Senate  recognized 
the  need  for  further  reform.  The  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  ot  1973,  which 
I  supported,  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  is  now  in  the  House.  This  legislation 
both  limits  expenditures  by  candidates 
and  committees  as  well  as  contributioos. 
In  addition,  it  establishes  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  to  oversee  the  en- 
forcement of  the  act's  requirements. 

Unfortunately,  problems  associated 
with  unlawful  or  abusive  political  cam- 
paign conduct  are  not  of  recent  origin. 
Over  a  number  of  years,  during  l)oth  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  administra- 
tions, several  Senate  committees  have 
attempted  to  resolve  the  problems  of 
campaign  abuse  through  legislation. 

Despite  past  legislative  efforts,  much 
more  must  be  done  In  this  area  before 
we  can  completely  restore  public  con- 
fidence in  our  democratic  processes.  Con- 
gress must  take  the  lesidershlp  by  acting 
promptly  to  bring  about  meaningful  and 
substantive  reforms.  To  do  so  we  must 
increase  the  number  of  small  contribu- 
tions, eliminate  excessively  large  contri- 
butions, limit  out-of-state  contributions, 
reduce  the  costs  of  campaigns,  and 
shorten  campaigns. 

To  accomplish  these  first  two  objec- 
tives. I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
to  allow  a  tax  credit  of  50  percent  up  to 
$150  for  a  single  return  or  $300  on  a  Joint 
return.  In  other  words.  If  one  contributes 
$100  he  will  be  eligible  for  a  $50  tax 
credit.  My  bill  will  also  repeal  the  tax 
deduction  which  is  presently  available 
to  taxpayers.  The  present  tax  deduction 
Is  of  benefit  primarily  to  wealthy  tax- 
payers who  itemize  their  returns.  In  ef- 
fect, it  operates  on  a  sliding  scale  ac- 
cording to  a  taxpayer's  net  income 
bracket.  As  the  Income  bracket  rises,  less 
of  a  contribution  is  made  by  the  tax- 
payer and  more  is  borne  by  the  Oovem- 
ment.  Thus,  the  higher  a  c<ntributor's 
Income,  the  more  a  given  deduction  will 
save  him  in  taxes. 

I  believe  the  tax  credit  provides  a  more 
equitable  means  for  ea<di  taaqwyer  to 
I>artlclpate  in  the  financing  of  election 
campaigns.  Since  it  is  an  allowance  from 
a  taxpayer's  final  tax  liability,  every  tax- 
payer, regardless  of  Income,  will  derive 
the  same  benefit  for  the  same  amount  of 
contribution. 

The  proposal  for  a  tax  credit  for  politi- 
cal contributions  is  not  new  and  has  in 
fact  enjoyed  bipartisan  sun^ort  from 
Senators  with  such  differing  philosophies 
as  the  late  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  and 
former  Senator  John  Williams.  The  con- 
cept was  even  endorsed  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Campaign  Costs 
In  1962.  Most  proponents  agree  that  the 


tax  credit  approach  would  permit  candi- 
dates and  committees  at  all  levels  to  re- 
ceive aid.  allow  each  citizen  to  deter- 
mine the  recipient  of  his  contribution, 
and  encourage  citizens  to  contribute  to 
candidates  in  primary,  as  well  as  general, 
elections.  By  this  system  then,  any  legally 
qualified  candidate  would  have  access  to 
fimds. 

This  approach  Is  a  volimtary  one  and 
should  result  In  a  marked  Increase  in  the 
number  of  small  contributions.  This  plxis 
the  dollar  checkoff  should  provide  ade- 
quate funds  for  congressional  and  Pres- 
idential candidates.  Unlike  public  finan- 
cing, the  tax  credit  allows  the  taxi>ayer 
to  aid  the  candidate  of  his  choice.  One 
of  the  potential  evils  of  public  financing 
is  that  the  political  party  with  the  most 
influence  over  the  appropriations  process 
may  be  able  to  tilt  the  allocation  of  pub- 
lic money  in  its  own  favor.  Under  such 
a  system  uncertainty  and  distrust  will 
again  confront  many  citizens  and  our 
political  system  will  become  subject  to 
additional  criticism. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  public  financing  would  cost  $200 
million  in  a  Presidential  election  year, 
while  the  Treasury  Department  says  my 
tax  credit  approach  will  cost  only  $152 
million.  Through  a  combination  of  my 
proposal  and  the  present  dollar  checkoff, 
it  is  my  estimate  that  over  $200  million 
will  be  available  for  the  financing  of  all 
Federal  elections  in  1976. 

The  dollar  checkoff  is  cdready  working 
well.  A  combination  of  these  two  tax  in- 
centives will  make  public  financing,  and 
its  attendant  appropriations,  unneces- 
sary. This  year  alone,  over  $2  million  has 
been  collected  from  14  percent  of  those 
filing  returns  and  if  this  trend  continues, 
nesu-ly  $50  million  will  be  available  for 
use  in  the  1976  campaign  from  this  source 
alone.  It  does  not  take  a  seer  to  be  able 
to  forecast  with  some  degree  of  accuracy 
that  this  amount  plus  that  resulting 
from  my  tax  credit  approach  will  provide 
sufficient  financing  for  future  political 
campaigns. 

To  bring  about  the  other  campaign  re- 
form objectives  I  have  mentioned  here 
today  I  plan  to  Introduce  additional  bills 
within  a  very  short  time. 

I  will,  for  example,  offer  an  am3nd- 
ment  to  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
to  direct  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  develop  regulations  to 
require  television  licenses  to  grant  free 
stir  time  to  candidates  for  public  office. 
This  will  help  equalize  campaign  re- 
sources. A  second  bill  I  will  offer  will 
authorize  the  Federal  Government  to 
pay  the  costs  associated  with  three  mass 
mailings  for  each  candidate  for  either  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives. 
These  mailings  will  be  distributed  after 
Labor  Day  and  an  incumbent  will  be  pro- 
hibited from  distributing  "campaign" 
mall  to  his  constituents  after  July  1  of  a 
year  in  which  he  is  a  candidate. 

A  third  bill  I  wiU  offer  limits  the 
amount  of  funds  which  any  congressional 
candidate  could  receive  from  sources  out- 
side of  his  or  her  State.  My  bill  provides 
that  no  more  than  26  percent  of  a  candi- 
date's total  expenditures  may  be  derived 
from  sources  outside  of  the  candidate's 
home  State.  This  proposal  Is  designed  to 
reduce  the  Influence  that  large  out-of- 
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state  oxitrlbutioDs  may  have  on  an 
elected  offlclaL  It  seeks  to  Insure  that 
each  official  will  represent  the  views  oi 
thoae  individuals  who  are  resklents  of 
his  home  State  and  not  remain  influ- 
enced by  large  organinttions  or  wealthy 
individuals  seeking  to  influence  the  elec- 
tion of  candidates  throughout  the 
country. 

Certainly,  no  single  law  will  eliminate 
the  possibility  that  some  illegal  behavior 
may  occur  in  the  financing  and  conduct 
of  future  pohtical  csmapalgns  because, 
as  yon  all  know,  you  cannot  legislate 
morality.  But  I  am  convinced  that  If 
Congress  approves  each  of  the  proposals 
which  I  have  offered,  many  of  the  abuses 
which  have  occurred  in  the  past  may  be 
prevented  from  recurring  in  the  future. 

Bf  Increasing  the  tax  credit  to  $150 
for  eadi  taxpayer,  an  incentive  will  be 
provided  for  millions  of  taxpayers  to  con- 
tribute, voluntarily,  to  the  candidate  of 
their  choice.  By  providing  free  television 
time  aiul  free  mailing  privileges  to  Con- 
gressional candidates,  much  at  the  cam- 
paign expenses  for  House  and  Senate 
candidates  will  be  eliminated.  Finally. 
tv  Hmltlng  a  candidate's  nonresident  ex- 
penditures to  25  percent  of  the  total 
amount  spent  on  his  campaign,  the  pub- 
lic will  be  assured  that  they,  and  not 
some  foreign  source,  are  providing  the 
financial  backing  for  their  representative 
in  Congress. 

The  8ena^  has  already  passed  con- 
structive leg^atlon  to  shorten  cam- 
paigns for  Federal  office  and  to  limit 
campaign  expenditures  emd  contribu- 
tions. By  shortening  the  campaign  pe- 
riod. I  hope  we  can  reduce  campaign 
costs.  Accordingly,  I  actively  supported 
8.  343,  sponsored  by  Senator  Btrd  of 
West  Vliislnla,  which  limits  the  cam- 
paign to  approximately  2  months  by  re- 
quiring national  party  conventions  to  be 
held  during  the  third  week  of  August. 
Some  of  my  recommendations  have  been 
under  consideration  for  several  years. 
The  time  has  come  for  each  of  these 
measures  to  become  law,  Only  through 
such  comiHete,  comprriienslve  legislation 
can  genuine  political  campaign  reform 
be  achieved.  This  Is  one  Important  way 
we  can  begin  to  restore  public  confidence 
In  our  electoral  governmental  processes. 


By  Mr.  8PARKMAN  (fw  himself 
and  Mr.  Towbf)  <by  request) : 

8.  3132.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  char- 
tering of  Federal  stock  savings  and  loan 
associations,  to  regulate  unitary  saving 
and  loan  holding  companies,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  hi- 
troduce,  for  myself  and  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tbwn)  (by  re- 
quest) .  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  chartering 
of  Federal  stock  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, to  regulate  unitary  savlncs  and 
loan  holding  companies,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

TMb  bill  is  one  that  has  been  recom- 
mended to  us  by  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board.  It  contains  proposals  that  have 
been  the  subject  d  discussion  for  some 
time  now  that  would  permit  Federal 
chartered  mutual  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations to  convert  to  stock-type  asso- 
ciations. Theee  proposals  must  be  glvra 


very  careful  consideration  by  our  com- 
mittee. Senator  Town  voA  I  are  intro- 
ducing the  bill  80  that  It  can  be  given  a 
proper  forum  b^ore  our  committee  and 
the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ansilysls 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  f(dlows: 

AirALTsn:  Pedoai.  Stock  Savimcs  and  Loam 
AaaociATXUf  Acr  or  1974 

The  purpose  of  tills  bill  is  to  authorize  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Banlc  Board  to  charter 
stock  Federal  savings  and  loan  associations 
having  the  same  powers  as  the  mutual  Fed- 
eral savings  and  loan  association  which  the 
Board  Is  now  authorized  to  charter  and  to 
provide  the  Board  and  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  with  the 
regulatory  authority  necessary  to  assure  the 
safety  of  inmred  savings  and  loan  Institu- 
tions and  their  aocountbolders  In  connec- 
tion with  stock  transactions  and  mergers  and 
boldlng  company  acquisitlona  iuTolvlng  suc^ 
Institutions. 

Allowing  the  creation  erf  stock  Federal  sav- 
ings and  loan  asEocdations  wiU,  in  appro- 
priate clrcumatanoes,  further  the  home  fi- 
nancing goals  of  the  Board  and  the  Federal 
savings  and  loan  system  since  the  infusion 
ol  funds  from  the  sale  of  stock  wUl  allow  as- 
sociations to  increase  their  deposit  base  and 
attract  new  funds  for  home  lending.  In  ad- 
dition, so  long  as  changes  from  one  form  of 
ownership  to  another  can  occur  in  a  proper 
and  safe  manner  under  Board  superriaimi, 
accountbolders  and  the  management  of  Fed- 
eral associations  should  have  the  freedom 
to  choose  tmder  which  form  tliey  will  oper- 
ate. Further,  the  more  explicit  ownership  of 
stock  institutions,  may  serve  to  improve  the 
accountability  of  management,  and,  throu^ 
stock  ownership,  managements  will  have  an 
Increased  Incentive  toward  elHclent  opera- 
tions. 

WtDMgja.  STOCK  SaVINCS  AMD  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 
CHASTCBS  AND  OONTEBSION 

Section  a  of  the  bm  empowers  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  charter  Federal 
stock  thrift  associations  having  the  same 
powers  SB  mutual  associations  chartered  by 
the  Board.  InstitutionE  ot  either  type  may  be 
denominated  as  "Tederal  Savings  and  Loan 
Assodattons'*  or  "Fsderal  Savings  Assoeia- 
ttoDs."  The  bin  also  would  autborlBe  state 
chartered  mutual  institutions  and  credit 
unions  to  convert  to  a  federal  thrift  assocla- 
tkm  mutual  or  stock  charter.  Subsection  (a) 
ct  section  3  amends  the  definition  of  the 
term  "association"  as  used  tn  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  so  that  it  Includes 
any  association  chartered  by  the  FMeral 
Hoooe  Loan  Bank  Board  under  section  5  of 
the  Act  regardless  of  the  name  given  to  a 
particular  association.  The  same  amendment 
also  adds  a  deflniticm  of  terms  such  as  "in- 
stitution" or  "savings  and  loan  association" 
organized  under  state  laws  which  terms  are 
used  In  various  parts  of  the  Act  without  be- 
mg  defined.  Subsection  (a)  also  adds  the 
terms  "Federal  mutual  association,"  "Federal 
stock  association,"  "State  muttial  institu- 
tion," and  "SUte  stock  InsUtutkm"  which 
are  used  In  section  6(i)  of  the  Act  as  amend- 
ed by  subsection  (f)  of  the  bUl.  Section  6(1) 
relates  to  conversions  frosa  the  mutual  to 
stock  form  of  organ  matloa  and  from  federal 
to  state  or  state  to  federal  charter. 

Subsection  (b)  section  3  amends  section 
5(a)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  which 
provides  the  Board's  basic  authority  to  char- 
ter and  regulate  federal  thrift  associations. 
Tha  term  '"mutual"  thrift  institution  in  the 
same  clause  is  deleted  since  the  Board  is  em- 
powered by  this  bill  to  charter  both  stoCk 
and  mutual  InstitutionB. 

Subsection  (c)  amends  section  403  of  the 


National  Housing  Act  to  redesignate  tbc  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
as  the  Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. In  addition  the  amendment  authorizes 
the  Corporation  to  issue  rules  and  regula- 
tions necessary  to  the  task  of  Insuring  ac- 
counts in  sLCcordance  with  the  Act. 

Subsection  (d)  amends  section  403(e)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  by  adding  Federal 
Savings  Association  accounts  to  the  accounts 
which  are  eligible  for  insurance  under  the 
tiUe. 

Section  5(b)  (2)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  authorizes  federal  thrift  associations  to 
Issue  securities  "except  capital  stock".  Sub- 
section (e)  changes  this  provision  to  author- 
ize federal  thrift  associations  to  issue  capital 
stock. 

Subsection  (f)  amends  section  5(1)  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act.  The  first  paragraph 
of  section  5(1)  as  It  now  reads  governs  the 
conversion  of  state  chartered  mutual  or  stock 
savings  and  loan  associations  to  federal  mu- 
tual associations.  The  second  paragraph  of 
the  existing  subsection  governs  conversions 
of  federal  mutual  associations  to  state 
mutual  savings  and  loan  associations.  The 
third  paragraph  authorizes  federal  mutual 
associations  to  convert  to  state  mutual  or 
stock  savings  and  loans  or  to  other  types  of 
state  institutions.  The  authorization  of  fed- 
eral stock  charters  requires  a  complete  re- 
vision of  section  8(1).  Subsection  (f)  would 
replace  its  present  tiiree  paragraphs  with 
seven,  tlie  longest  of  which  deals  with  con- 
versions of  existing  mutual  institutions  te 
the  stock  form.  Paragraph  (1)  of  the  revised 
subsection  Is  essentially  the  same  as  the 
existing  first  paragraph  and  would  autborlBe 
state  mutual  to  federal  mutual  and  stete 
stock  to  federal  stock  conversions.  It  would 
also  authorise  a  mutual  credit  luilon  desiring 
to  expand  Ite  powers  to  oocvert  to  a  federal 
mutual  association. 

Paragraph  (3)  similarly  would  govern  con- 
versions invfriving  no  change  in  capital 
structure,  that  is,  federal  mutual  to  stete 
mutual  and  federal  stock  to  stete  sto^  con- 
versions. Paragraph  (3)  sete  forth  apecifie 
requirements  to  be  met  for  su^  a  conver- 
sion to  take  place  with  minimum  Board 
supervislan.  A  proviso  relating  to  the  FSLIC 
appearing  m  the  existing  second  paragraph 
is  made  unneoeasary  by  the  amendmente  to 
the  National  Housing  Act  made  in  the  bin. 
Obsolete  provisions  ta  the  existing  second 
paragraph  are  alao  dieted.  The  reference  la 
subparagraph  (C^  of  the  z>ew  paragraph  (3) 
to  "full  and  accurate  description  of  the  plan 
of  conversion"  Is  mtended  to  indicate  that 
the  dlsdosure  standards  of  the  federal  se- 
curities law  must  be  followed  when  giving 
informatlMi  to  association  members.  Para- 
graph <3)  makes  clear  that  an  association 
may  alao  oonvo-t  upon  an  equlteble  basis  and 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board.  7%a 
aeoount  btriders  <tf  a  fednal  assocUttam 
might  wish  to  vote  to  convert  on  this  basis 
in  order  to  avail  themaelves  of  the  protec- 
tion which  Board  review  entails. 

Paragraph  (4)  governs  conversions  Involv- 
ing a  federal  association  and  a  change  In 
capital  structure.  That  is,  it  governs  federal 
mutual  to  federal  stock,  federal  motual  to 
stete  stock,  and  stete  mutual  to  federal  stock 
conversions.  A  oonverston  plan  under  this 
paragraph  must  be  approved  by  the  Board 
and  comply  with  appUcafole  s«ate  law.  Sub- 
secUon  B  of  pan^n^th  6(1)  (4)  authorizes 
the  Board  to  tssue  rules  ax^  regulations  oon- 
ceming  generally  all  the  areas  which  are 
more  fully  ^Mclfled  in  the  rest  of  6(1)  (4). 
The  conversion  plan  must  provide  for  aa  of- 
fering of  capital  stock  ot  the  converting 
asBociatioD  to  each  account  holder  member 
on  the  basis  of  the  prc^x>rtion  of  Ills  account 
to  all  accounte  tn  the  converting  association 
before  any  public  olTerlng  of  stock  is  mads 
except  that  in  the  case  of  a  merger  or  hold- 
ing company  acquisltlMi,  an  equivalent 
amount  of  securities  of  the  surviving  insti- 
tution or  of  the  holding  company  may  be 
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dlatrlbatAd.  Tbe  prlo*  of  the  atock  at  ered  to 
mch  aocotint  holders  must  be  nUt»  .  to  the 
value  of  the  MBOdatlon  taking  In  o  con- 
sideration the  Increaae  in  capital  tl  at  will 
result  ftom  the  conversion.  After  t  ds  ini- 
tial offering,  the  public  and  others  nay  be 
allowed  to  purchase  additional  shar<  i.  After 
the  conyerslon,  shareholders  and  i  «count 
holders  If  required  by  state  law,  w;  U  have 
voting  rights  but  account  balder  m  tmbers. 
whether  or  not  they  piuxshased  sto  k,  will 
continue  to  have  a  right  to  a  portloi  of  the 
net  worth  ot  the  converted  assoclatlo  i  upon 
liquidation.  This  added  protection  rlU  be 
provided  by  reeerrlng  a  depositors'  1  qulda- 
tlon  account  which  will  be  gradiially  phased 
out.  The  Board  may  provide  for  th«  reduc- 
tion of  such  liquidation  account  In  accord- 
ance with  changes  In  the  type,  capa^  Ity  and 
amount  of  the  accounts  of  accoxint  lolders. 
The  plan  may  Involve  provisions  fc  ■  man- 
agement contracts,  stock  options  an  1  other 
methods  of  ensuring  stability  and  coi  Unulty 
of  management. 

Paragraph  (5)  of  the  new  section  61  I)  gov- 
erns all  other  conversions  involving  federal 
associations,  namely  federal  stock  t  i  state 
or  federal  mutual  and  state  stock  to  i  Uite  or 
federal  mutual.  Each  of  these  lnv(4<  es  the 
possible,  but  unlikely,  conversion  froi  i  stock 
to  mutual  form  of  m^anlzatlon. 

Paragraph  (6)  Is  included  to  ma  :»  ab- 
solutely dear  the  Board's  regulatory  ■  nthor- 
Ity  In  connection  with  the  paragraph  md  to 
restrict  for  at  least  three  years  the  )  oard's 
authority  to  charter  federal  stock  a  aoda- 
tlons  to  states  In  which  state  stock  ■  aoda- 
tlons  exist. 

Paragraph  (7)  relates  to  Judicial  re^  lew  of 
final  Board  action  on  a  conversion  ac  1  pro- 
vides that  prior  to  final  Board  act:  an  no 
legal  actu»  of  any  nature  respectli  g  the 
plan  of  conversion  may  be  brought  «  ;alnst 
the  Board  or  any  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank. 
This  bar  spiles  to  state  as  well  as  :  sderal 
law  and.  In  effect,  gives  tbe  Board  ten  >orary 
exclxulve  Jurisdiction  over  any  and  a)  prob- 
lems relating  to  a  conversion  In  a  i  tanner 
analogous  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  H  btlonal 
Labor  BeUtlons  Board.  (See  M  VS.C. 
i  160(a).)  The  subparagraph  also  pra  Ides  a 
consent  to  sue  tbe  Board  on  matt  rs  re- 
lating to  conversion  for  state  charts  ed  as- 
sociations to  the  same  extent  as  for  ederal 
associations.  Within  thirty  days  after  notice 
of  final  Board  action,  an  aggrieved  pat  y  may 
seek  review  In  tbe  appropriate  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals. 

The  first  paragraph  of  subsection  (i  )  sec- 
tion 2  amends  section  403(b)  of  the  N1  tlonal 
Housing  Act  to  provide  that  PSLIi  !  may 
coimt  capital  stock  as  reserves.  The  lecond 
paragn4>h  of  subsection  (g)  adds  a  ne  r  sub- 
section (e)  to  section  403  of  the  Ni  tlonal 
Housing  Act.  Tbe  new  subsection  g  >vems 
state  mutual  to  state  stock  conversion  i.  Pro- 
visions Is  made  for  these  conversloni  basi- 
cally by  Incorporating  by  reference  o  the 
relevant  provisions  of  new  section  6(1)  }f  tbe 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  which  ivould 
X»  added  by  subsection  (f )  of  this  bl  1.  The 
provisions  for  Judicial  review  of  th<  final 
action  of  the  Corporation  on  these  o  inver- 
sions are  the  same  as  tboee  provided  I  i  new 
section  6(1)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loa  i  Act. 
Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  amen<  i  sec- 
tion 12  of  tbe  SecuriUes  Exchange  Act  c  r  1934 
to  vest  In  tbe  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  tbe  authority  over  thrift  Instl  utlon 
securities  that  the  Federal  Reserve  :  loard, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  an  1  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  have 
over  bank  seciu-ltles  under  that  subsc  stlon. 
At  the  time  this  authority  was  placed  1  i  the 
federal  bank  regulatory  agencies,  ver  few 
savings  and  loan  associations  were  c<  ^ered 
by  the  Securities  Exchange  Act.  Hot  ever, 
there  have  been  an  increasing  numt  sr  of 
such  Institutions  in  recent  years  ani  the 
nimiber  will  mcrease  as  a  result  of  thi  i  bill 
authorizing  the  Federal  Home  Lo€Ui  Sank 
Board  to  Issue  stock  federal  charters  to  i  tirlft 


Institutions.  This  amendment  to  the  securi- 
ties law  Is  necessary  to  assure  that  th«  Board 
has  adeqiuite  authority  to  regulate  proxies 
and  insider  trading  of  stock  of  thrift  Institu- 
tions and  will  be  especially  useful  in  the 
Board's  regulation  of  conversions  of  existing 
Institutions.  Subsection  (1)  makes  a  related 
amendment  to  clarify  the  authority  of  the 
Board  (through  the  FSLIC)  to  regulate  the 
solicitation  of  proxies  in  mutual  institutions. 
Subeection  (J)  of  section  (2)  would  au- 
thorize the  Corporation  to  withhold  its  tif>- 
proval  of  an  application  for  conversion  If 
the  total  niunber  of  approvals  nationally  or 
In  a  particular  region  would  then  exceed 
a  reasonably  marketable  number  of  stock 
issues  In  that  time  frame.  Also  the  Cor- 
poration could  refrain  from  exercising  any  of 
Its  responsibilities  under  the  conversion  pro- 
visions if  it  found  that  the  type  or  extent 
of  conversions  were  not  In  the  public  In- 
terest. 

RKTUIATIOK     or    TTKrrABT     SAVnfas     AMD    LOAH 
BOUmfO    COICPAKIXS 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
408  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  Section  408 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  contains  the 
restrictions  applicable  to  companies  which 
are  or  become  savings  and  loan  holding  ctun- 
panlee.  The  section  differentiates  between 
ctwapanies  controlling  only  one  savings  and 
loan  institution  (unitary  holding  compa- 
nies) and  companies  controlling  more  than 
one  institution  (multiple  holding  compa- 
nies). Reetrlctlons  on  permissible  activities 
apply  only  to  multiple  savings  and  loan 
holding   companies. 

Section  3  would  amend  section  408  by 
eliminating  the  difference  between  a  mul- 
tiple and  unitary  savings  and  locm  holding 
company  by  deleting  the  deflnltion  of  a  mul- 
tiple savings  and  loan  holding  company  and 
all  references  to  a  multiple  savings  and  loan 
holding  company.  The  reetrlctlons  of  section 
406  would  thereby  apply  to  all  savings  and 
loan  holding  companlM,  whether  multiple  or 
unitary. 

Section  408(c)  presently  provides  that  no 
savings  and  loan  holding  company  or  sub- 
sidiary thereof  which  is  not  an  insured  In- 
stitution shall  conunence  or  continue  for 
more  than  six  months  (or  for  more  than  five 
years  after  the  ensustment  of  the  amendment 
which  enacted  section  408(c)  (2)  after  be- 
coming a  savings  and  lo«ui  holding  company, 
any  activity  except  those  specifically  allowed 
under  paragraph  (c)  (2) .  Paragraph  (c)  (2) 
limits  the  activities  which  a  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  may  perform  to  manage- 
ment services  for  an  insured  Institution,  op- 
eration of  an  instnrance  or  escrow  business, 
liquidating  assets,  managing  property  of  an 
Insured  institution,  actmg  as  a  trustee,  ot 
an  activity  which  is  a  proper  Incident  to  the 
operation  of  a  savings  and  loan  business.  The 
reference  to  "five  years  after  tbe  enactment 
of  the  amendment"  has  been  deleted  be- 
cause it  Is  now  obsolete.  In  the  future,  every 
company  which  becomes  a  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  must  •  llvest  Itself  of  all  ac- 
tivities except  those  specifically  allowed  in 
the  statute  within  six  months  unless  the 
corporation,  upon  a  showing  of  good  cause, 
grants  an  extension  of  time  which  In  no 
case  may  exceed  three  years. 

A  new  paragraph  (3) ,  similar  to  the  grand- 
father clause  added  to  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  (12  XJS.C.  11841  et.  seq.)  by 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1970  (P.L.  91-607;  December  31, 
1970),  would  be  added  to  section  408(c). 
The  provisions  of  this  new  section  408(c)  (3) 
would  apply  m  two  situations:  1)  to  com- 
panies which  were  unitary  holding  com- 
panies on  January  31,  1974  and  2)  to  com- 
panies which  become  unitary  holding  com- 
panies between  January  31,  1974  and  the 
date  of  enactment  of  tbe  amendment.  Under 
the  existing  statute  companies  which  be- 
come unitary  holding  companies  after  Janu- 
ary 31.  1974  may  commence  or  continue  any 
activity,  without  the  approval  of  the  Federal 


Savings  and  I<oan  Insurance  Corporation 
(Corporattcm)  as  they  are  not  subject  to  the 
paragrs4>h  (c)  (2)  limitations.  However,  when 
the  amendment  is  enacted  those  holding 
companies  would  automatically  become  sub- 
ject to  the  paragraph  (c)  (2)  limitations  and 
have,  under  paragraph  (c)(3),  ten  years 
from  tbe  date  of  enactment  to  divest  all  un- 
approved activities. 

For  the  companies  which  were  already 
unitary  bedding  companies  on  January  31, 
1974,  tbe  grandfather  provisions  of  paragraph 
(c)  (3)  would  allow  the  continuation  of  their 
nonconforming  activities  indefinitely  unless 
the  Corporation,  after  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  terminates  the  authority  to  engage 
In  such  activities,  having  determined  that 
such  action  is  necessary  to  prevent  xuidue 
concentration  of  resources,  decreased  or  \m- 
falr  c(Mnpetltion,  conflicts  of  interest,  or  un- 
safe or  unsound  practices. 

Section  408(c)  presently  authorlees  the 
Corjwratlon  to  approve  and  prescribe  regu- 
lations on  activities  which  are  a  "proper  In- 
cident" to  the  operations  of  Insured  Institu- 
tions. The  amendment  would  add  some  sta- 
tutory guideimes  for  the  Corporation's  de- 
termination of  what  constitutes  a  "proper 
Incident."  Tbe  guidelines,  substantially  Iden- 
tical to  those  in  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act,  Include  consideration  of  whether  there 
will  be  benefits  to  the  public  such  as  greater 
convenience,  increased  competition  or  gains 
In  efficiency  which  will  outweigh  possible  ad- 
verse effects,  such  as  undue  concentration 
of  resources,  decreased  or  iinfalr  competi- 
tion, conflicts  of  mterest,  or  luisafe  or  lux- 
sound  practices. 

Under  existing  subparagraph  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 408(e)(1),  no  company,  not  a  savings 
and  loan  holding  company,  may  acquire  con- 
trol of  one  or  more  insured  Institutions  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Corporation,  except 
in  two  minor  instances  not  here  relevant. 
Subparagraph  (B)  requires  the  Corporation 
to  approve  an  acquisition  under  that  sub- 
paragraph imless  it  finds  the  financial  and 
managerial  resources  and  future  prospects  of 
the  company  and  tbe  institution  Involved  to 
be  such  that  the  acquisition  would  be  de- 
trimental to  the  institution  or  create  an 
Insurance  risk  to  the  Corporation.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  would  delete  this  re- 
quirement. 

Instead  all  acquisitions  requiring  approval 
by  the  Corporation  under  section  408(e) 
would  be  processed  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 408(e)  (2)  as  amended.  Tbe  acquisitions 
requiring  approval  imder  408(e)  are  the 
acquisition  by  a  savings  and  lo«m  holding 
company  1)  of  control  of  an  insured  insti- 
tution or  a  savings  and  locm  holding  com- 
pany, or  2)  the  acquisition  through  tbe  proc- 
ess of  merger,  consolidation,  or  purchase  of 
assets  of  another  instired  or  uninsured  In- 
stitution or  holding  company  or  3)  the 
acquisition  by  any  con^iany,  not  a  savings 
and  loan  holding  company,  of  one  or  more 
insured  institutions,  as  described  above.  Sec- 
tion 40e(e)(2),  presently  and  as  amended, 
would  require  the  Corporation  in  every  case 
to  take  into  consideration  the  financial  and 
managerial  resources  and  futvue  prospects  of 
the  company  and  institution  involved,  and 
the  convenience  and  needs  of  the  community 
to  be  served. 

The  final  change  made  by  section  3  woiild 
conform  the  last  sentence  of  section  406 (e) 
(2)  as  amended,  to  preserve  Its  meaning  In 
the  present  section  408(e)  (2) .  Thus,  the  sen- 
tence would  contmue  to  require  that  the 
Corporation  request  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral a  report  on  the  anti-competitive  effects 
In  cases  of  acquisition  of  a  second  or  thhrd 
Insured  Institution  or  of  more  than  one  In- 
sured institution.  As  at  present,  in  any  cir- 
cumstance where  the  Corporation  deemed  it 
appropriate,  it  coiild  request  a  report  from 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  anti-competitive 
effects  of  an  acquisition  of  a  single 
Institution. 

The  other  amendment  to  section  403(e) 
(1)(A)    (ill)    would   authorize   savmgs  and 
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loan  holding  companies  to  deposit  funds  in 
saTings  accounts  havings  voting  rights  in 
savings  and  loan  aaaodatlonB.  Tlie  statute 
presently  iHOhlblts  a  savings  and  loan  hold- 
mg  company  from  acquiring  any  voting 
shares  In  an  insured  Institution.  Thus,  It 
is  not  clear  that  depositing  funds  in  such 
savings  accounts  would  not  violate  the  pro- 
vision. Tlia  section  vras  Intended  to  prevent 
a  stock  Investment  which  could  lead  to  con- 
trol at  an  insured  institution,  and  not  to 
prevent  savings  and  locm  holding  companies 
from  having  savings  accounts  in  savings  and 
loan  associations.  The  amendment  to  the 
section  wDxild  allow  savings  and  loan  hold- 
ing oon4>anles  to  deposit  funds  in  savings 
accounts  In  savings  and  loan  associations 
without  regard  to  whether  the  savings  ac- 
counts have  voting  rights.  In  view  of  the 
BUtMtantlal  limitations  on  voting  rights  of 
savings  account  holders  (60  maxlmiun  per 
accovmt  bolder  in  a  Federal  association) ,  and, 
the  large  amounts  which  would  have  to  be 
depoeited  tn  (vder  to  gain  control  of  those 
state  chartered  associations  not  having  sim- 
ilar voting  limitations,  thic  provision  Is  not 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  statutory 
purpose. 

vwanwm    AND   ANTTrRtTST   PBOVISIONS 

Section  4  of  the  proposed  bill  would  add  a 
new  section  412  to  'ntle  IV  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  New  section  412  would  clarify 
the  authority  of  the  Board  regarding  mer- 
gers, consolidations,  and  similar  transac- 
tions Involving  insured  Institutions  and 
would  provide  procedures  for  the  exercise 
of  that  authority  which  would  be  compar- 
able to  those  applicable  in  the  field  of  com- 
mercial banks. 

The  prc^xjsed  section  412  Is  modeled  very 
doaely  upon  the  Bank  Merger  Act,  as 
amended  (12  U.S.C.  ( 1828(c)  (l)).  Under  the 
section,  insured  savings  and  locui  associations 
would  have  available  to  tbem  all  the  protec- 
tions available  to  banking  institutions  un- 
der the  Bank  Merger  Act,  and  at  the  same 
time,  comparable  standards  and  procedures, 
particularly  In  tbe  antitrust  area,  would  be 
established  for  all  financial  Institutions. 

It  will  be  noted  that  new  section  412  does 
not  contain  provisions  comparable  to  12 
UjB.O.  I  1828(c)(9)  reUting  to  mcluslon  of 
a  description  of  each  merger  transaction  In 
the  re^onslble  agency's  annual  report.  Com- 
paraMe  provisions  would  duplicate  in  large 
measure  the  existing  annual  report  require- 
ment q>ecifled  in  the  second  to  last  sen- 
tence of  section  17(b)  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  under  which  the  Board  now 
describes  merger  transactions  In  Its  annual 
report  to  the  Congress. 

ROUHirO    COMPANY    ACQUISmONS 

Section  6  would  amend  section  408  of 
the  National  Housmg  Act  to  conform  the 
antitrust  provisions  relating  to  holding  com- 
pany acquisitions  to  the  provisions  that 
would  apply  to  mergers  under  section  412 
(which  would  be  added  by  section  4  of  this 
Act).  Analagous  provisions  were  added  In 
1986  to  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1966  (12  UjB.C.  i  1849(b)  (f)).  This  section 
provides  for  the  same  delay  and  opportunity 
to  brlzkg  an  antitrust  action  before  consvmi- 
matlon  of  an  approved  acquisition  as  sec- 
tion 412  provides  before  consummation 
of  a  merger  transaction.  Subparagraph 
(A)  of  paragraph  (6)  (like  paragraph  (1) 
of  subsection  (f)  of  section  412)  would 
provide  for  a  stay  of  effectiveness  and 
de  novo  review  in  antitrust  actions  brought 
In  United  States  District  Courts.  Tbe  stay 
and  scope  of  review  provisions  would  not  ap- 
ply to  petltlcms  of  review  filed  under  sub- 
section (k)  of  section  408. 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartkz,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  ,  was  added 


as  a  coES>OD6<»r  of  S.  2710,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  38.  united  States  Code,  to  Increase 
the  rates  ot  disability  compensation  for 
disabled  veterans,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  2784 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartkx,  the  Sen- 
ator tram  New  Hampshire,  (Mr.  McIn- 
ttke),  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2784,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  subsistence  allowance, 
education  assistance  allowances,  and 
the  special  training  allowances  paid  to 
eligible  veterans  and  persons  under 
chapters  31,  34,  and  35  of  such  title;  to 
improve  and  expand  the  veteran-student 
services  program;  to  establish  a  veterans 
education  loan  program  for  veterans 
eligible  for  benefits  imder  chapter  34  of 
such  title;  to  promote  the  employment 
of  veterans  and  the  wives  said  widows  of 
certain  veterans  by  improving  and  ex- 
panding the  provisions  governing  the  op- 
eration of  the  Veterans'  Employment 
Service  and  by  providing  for  an  action 
plan  for  the  emplojonent  of  disabled  and 
Vietnam  era  veterans;  to  make  improve- 
ments in  the  educational  assistance  pro- 
gram; to  recodify  and  expand  veterans' 
reemplosrment  rights;  to  make  improve- 
ments in  the  sulministration  of  educa- 
tional benefits;  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    38S4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domen- 
ici)  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  MclHTYRE)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2854,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  expand  the 
authority  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and  Digestive 
Diseases  in  order  to  advance  a  national 
attack  on  arthritis. 

s.  asTi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McOovern,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tors) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2871,  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964,  SIS  smiended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.   3S7T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Toweb,  the  Sen- 
ator frcMn  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bxtrdick), 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
THiAs),  and  the  Beaakor  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McOovkrn)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2877,  the  Meeting  House 
Preservation  Act. 

B.   S0S4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  CTalifomla  (Mr.  Tunney) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3024,  the 
Energy  Crisis  Unemployment  Benefits 
Act  of  1974. 

S.  3072 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartkx,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hamp^ilre  (Mr.  McIh- 
TYRX)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3072,  a  bill  to  amend  titie  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  liberalize  the  provisions 
relating  to  payment  of  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    30TT 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  add  my  very  dis- 
tinguished colleague  said  good  friend,  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  as  cosponsor  to  S.  3077, 


a  bill  to  Increase  the  maximum  amount 
of  the  grant  payable  for  specially  adapt- 
ed housing  for  disabled  veterans  and  to 
S.  3078,  a  bill  to  increase  the  maximum 
limitations  on  loans  made  or  guaranteed 
under  title  38.  United  States  Code,  for 
the  purchase  of  h<»nes  and  for  other 

purposes.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Witnout 
objection,  it  is  to  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  296— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING THE  PRINTING  OF  ADDI- 
nONAL  COPIES  OF  THE  COMMIT- 
TEIE  PRINT  ENTITLED  "THE  FED- 
ERAL MINE  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1973  (S.  2117)" 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

SENATE   KESOLTmON   2S6 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  three  thousand  additional  copies  ot 
its  committee  prmt  of  the  current  Congress 
entitled  "The  Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Amendments  of  1973  (S.  2117) ." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

SENATE   CONCtrSSENT   EBSOLTTrXON    SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Perot,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms) 
smd  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of. 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  66,  to  urge 
the  release  from  prison  of  Simas  Kudlr- 
ka,  the  liUiuanlsua  seaman. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  DISABnJTY  BEN- 
EFITS—AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1004 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

STIMni.ATE  THE   SOONOMT   AND  LESSEN   TBE 
IMPACT    or   A   SECESSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  to  increase  the  per- 
sonal t&x  exemption  in  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  from  its  present  level  of  $750  to 
a  new  level  of  $850.  The  amendment  Is 
essentisOly  identical  to  the  proposal  I  of- 
fered last  Jsoiuary  on  the  Senate  floor, 
which  was  suM^epted  by  a  strong  53-27 
majority  of  the  S^iate,  before  it  was  re- 
committed as  part  of  the  overall  bill  to 
the  Finance  Committee. 

I  plan  to  offer  the  amendment  to  HJl. 
13025,  the  social  security  disability  bene- 
fits bill  which  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives last  Tuesday  and  which  has 
today  been  ordered  reported  to  the  full 
Senate  by  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee. As  passed  by  the  House,  the  bill 
consists  of  a  noncontroversial  provision 
requested  by  HEW  to  enable  the  agency 
to  continue  to  make  so-called  presump- 
tive social  security  disability  psiyments. 
pending  further  clarification  of  the  eli- 
gibility of  certain  beneficiaries. 

According  to  HEW,  it  is  necesscury  tor 
the  bill  to  be  enacted  by  March  31,  in 
order  to  avoid  disruption  of  current  dis- 
ability payments.  Now  that  the  bill  has 
been  ordered  reported  to  the  full  Senate, 
I  hope  that  it  will  be  called  up  soon  for 
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debate,  so  that,  veil  before  the 
deadline  for  the  bill.  Congress  wlU 
the  opportnnlty  to  eotulder  the 
a  tax  cut.  aiien  it  can  do  the  mosi 
for  the  economy. 

The  puipose  of  this  amendment 
give  the  national  economy  the  imm^ 
tax  stimulus  that  Is  needed  to 
currently  vorsenlng  eoooomic 
from   materialising  into  the 
that  economists  have  almost 
ly  predicted  for  1974.  Indeed.  In  th( 
of  many  experts,  we  are  already 
recession — ^the  second  Nixon 
and  America's  sixth  recession 
end  of  World  War  n. 

The  need  for  a  tax  cut  stimulus 
pecially  urgent  now.  in  the  wake  o 
terday's  veto  by  the  President 
Energy  Bill.  The  soaring  cost  of 
now  taking  money  out  of  the 
and  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  astonishing  rate  of  $20  billion 
tional  dollars  a  year. 

These  increased  prices  are 
In  economic  terms  to  a  $20  billion 
tax  increase,  because  they  are 
money  from  the  pockets  of 
that  would  otherwise  be  spent  on 
products.  In  fact,  in  many  respect 
increased  prices  are  worse  than  a 
tax  increase,  because  a  large  part 
funds  are  being  siphoned  out  of 
can  pockets  and  into  the 
foreign  governments.  If  this  nev 
alarming  "oil  tax"  is  not  offset  by 
measures  to  redress  the  balance  iii 
sumer  purchasing  power,  the  current 
oessioQ  situation   will   inevitably 
worse. 

President  Nixon's  adamant 
to  the  fuel  price  rollback  in  the 
bill  may  mean  shorter  lines  at  the 
line   station,    but    it    almost 
means  longer  lines  at  the 
office  for  millions  of  woiidng  mei 
women,  whose  jobs  are  now  in 
unless  Congress  acts  to  bolster  oui 
ging  economy. 

Even  if  the  Arab  oil  embargo 
morrow,  the  problem  is  no  better, 
the  astronomic  cost  of  fuel  will 
taking  ItB  $20  union  toll  on  the 
budget.  Even  If  the  ttdl  is  cut  in 
some  unforseeaUe  price  reduction 
eoQseqnenees  wHl  sttB  be  ooerous. 
be  weeks  or  months  before  consume  i 
gin  to  tighten  their  belts  In  earner 
when  they  do,  It  will  be  too  late  fo: 
preventive  economic  medicine  of  th( 
we  can  take  today  by  a  modest  tan 

A  prompt  tax  cut  Is  the  most 
way  to  give  the  economy  the 
stimulus  that  Is  needed.  In  prlnciidi 
President  agrees  that  a  stimulus 
necessary,  because  he  has  idedgc  1 
•nmst  the  budget"  to  prevent  a 
In  1974. 

But  the  only  step  be  eontempla|M 
increased  Oovemment  spending, 
sore,  we  need  Increased  spending 
grams  like  public  service 
and  extended  unemidoyment 
satkm  benefits,  but  these  are 
deal  with  the  eaaueqiiiences  of  a 
slon.  not  to  prevent  It  trem  taking 
In  vlztaaBy  ereiy  case,  the  leadtin 
polled  for  Inereaeed  t— ^*ng  Is 
Only  a  tax  cut  can  do  the  job  at 

It  is  ran  that  tax  relief  is  also 
fiscal  paUcy  for  the  economy.  Ant 
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also  rare  tliat  Congress  itself  can  take 
the  sort  of  positive  action  capable  ot 
keeping  the  economy  on  an  even  ke^ 
without  the  need  for  elaborate  bureau- 
cratic machinery  or  implementation  by 
the  executive  branch.  But  we  have  such 
an  opportunity  today,  and  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  miss  IL 

By  raising  the  personal  exemption  from 
$750  to  $850,  Congress  can  provide  a 
$3.5  billion  shot  in  the  arm  to  the  econ- 
omy. By  making  It  effective  through  the 
withholding  tables,  we  can  make  the 
stimulus  felt  immediately  in  the  regular 
weekly  payroll  checks. 

Once  before,  in  the  early  1960's,  Con- 
gress used  a  tax  cut  to  pull  the  economy 
out  of  an  economic  tailspin,  by  stimulat- 
ing growth  and  eliminating  the  effects 
of  a  recession  and  a  long  period  of  stag- 
nation. Thanks  to  that  wise  action,  we 
got  the  country  moving  again,  and  the 
Nation  enjoyed  the  longest  sustained  pe- 
riod of  real  economic  growth  and  pros- 
perity without  inflation  in  our  history. 

That  is  the  sort  of  foresight  and  eco- 
nomic leadership  we  need  today.  Instead, 
the  administration  is  ignoring  the  early 
warning  signals  of  recession,  to  the  seri- 
ous detriment  of  every  aq)ect  of  the 
economy  and  every  citizen. 

No  one  can  miss  those  signals.  Annual 
real  growth  in  ONP  dropped  precipi- 
tously from  well  over  3  percent  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1973  to  barely  1  percent 
in  the  fourth  quarter,  an  Indication  that 
recession  may  already  be  upon  us,  tmd 
that  growth  will  be  zero  or  negative  in  the 
early  quarters  of  1974.  And  2  days  ago, 
we  learned  that  the  widely  respected 
Wharton  Econometric  Model  of  the 
Economy,  prepared  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  is  predicting  negative 
growth  of  S  percent  for  the  first  half  of 
1974,  a  clear  and  omlnoxis  sign  that 
America  la  now  in  a  real  recession. 

And  to  the  extent  there  was  any  growth 
at  all  In  the  final  quarter  of  1973,  it  was 
caused  largely  by  businesses  still  ino- 
docing  goods,  even  though  sales  were 
dropping  riiarplJ.  Does  anyone  seriously 
believe  that  btisiness  will  go  on  prodnc- 
ing  goods  while  sales  keep  falling?  Even 
this  rdattvely  minor  aspect  of  growth 
will  vanish  if  things  go  on  as  they  are 
today. 

"nie  figures  on  unemployment  ten  the 
same  story.  The  Increase  from  4.6  per- 
cent in  O:tober  to  5.2  percent  In  Janu- 
ary is  already  an  increase  of  13  percent 
and  experts  are  predicting  6  percent  or 
higher  imemployment  by  June,  to  last 
through  the  remainder  of  the  year.  How 
can  we  stand  by,  when  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  workers  are  being  laid  off  and 
when  minions  more  are  newly  worried 
about  their  jobs  and  about  their  fami- 
nes' future? 

Why  does  the  administration  have  to 
wait  untn  the  economy  starts  to  bleed  to 
death  before  it  Is  willing  to  give  the 
transfusion  that  Is  needed?  Why  do  we 
have  to  wait  untU  a  recession  is  hard 
uxxm  us.  before  we  respond  to  a  situation 
that  is  clearly  out  of  hand? 

In  the  past  the  administration  has 
argued  that  such  a  proposal  is  too  in- 
flationary, that  it  win  iQMet  the  budget 
plans.  But  have  they  not  learned  any- 
thing from  the  rece«i(m  in  1970?  Tliat 
recession  also  upset  their  budget  plans. 


producing  a  drastic  budget  deficit,  with 
drastic  implications  for  the  economy  and 
for  every  citizen. 

Think  of  the  consequences  If  we  fan  to 
act  in  time.  We  have  a  trffllan  doUar 
economy  today,  capable  of  reasonable 
growth  at  an  annual  rate  of  about  4 
percoit  That's  $40  blUion  a  year  In  in- 
creased output  for  ttie  economy,  just 
from  normal  growth.  But  a  recession 
means  zero  growth,  the  loss  of  ttie  vast 
potential  of  which  the  economy  is  ca- 
pable if  we  keep  it  running  smoothly.  By 
falling  to  take  a  $3  billion  stitch  in  time 
today,  we  risk  the  very  real  m-ospect  of 
losses  of  tens  of  billions  of  doUars  to  the 
economy  in  the  current  year  alone.  And 
those  losses  wUl  be  felt  across  the 
board — by  business  as  well  as  labor,  by 
hoiisewlves  and  consumers.  AU  wlU  suf- 
fer, if  we  faU  to  do  our  Job  today. 

Contrary  to  some  assertions,  a  tax 
stimulus  win  not  impede  the  fight  against 
Infiatlon.  Apart  from  food  and  fuel, 
where  Inflation  is  serious  and  where  a 
pinpointed  attack  is  clearly  needed,  the 
central  economic  problem  of  the  Nation 
is  slack  capacity  for  production.  This  Is 
the  major  factor  causing  the  current 
drift  Into  recession,  and  it  is  likely  to 
grow  worse  as  the  recession  deepens. 

Fiscal  poUcy  is  not  an  effective  Uxd 
against  today's  inflation,  but  at  least  it 
can  be  used  to  soften  the  burden  of  re- 
cession. Granted,  we  have  to  fight  infla- 
tion, but  we  don't  have  to  compound  the 
problem  by  putting  the  economy  through 
the  wringer. 

In  additton.  the  tax  cut  amendment 
win  help  offset  Uie  Impact  of  today's  c<ki- 
tlnulng  inflation  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
can f  amflles  hard  hit  by  rising  prices.  The 
cost  of  Uvlng  has  risen  by  13  percent 
since  the  personal  exemption  was  in- 
creased to  $750  in  1971.  By  raising  the 
exemption  to  $850,  an  Increase  of  13  per- 
cent. Congress  can  set  the  exemption 
precisely  at  the  level  it  should  now  hare, 
if  the  Inflation  of  the  past  2  yean  had 
been  taken  into  account. 

I  recognize  that  questions  win  arise  as 
to  the  best  approach  to  provide  the  tax 
stimulus  that  Is  needed.  Perfamis  tbe  re- 
Uef  can  be  keyed  to  provide  more  assist- 
ance to  the  lowest  income  groups  and 
those  on  fixed  Income,  who  are  hardest 
hit  by  rising  prices  and  rising  unem- 
ployment. Perhaps  the  relief  can  be 
"finely  tuned"  to  provide  tax  incentives 
for  the  particular  d<Hnestic  industries 
where  the  impact  of  the  energy  crisis  and 
the  recession  wm  be  greatest.  Pertiaps 
we  should  give  priority  to  easing  the  bite 
of  social  security  taxes.  Perhaps  we 
should  ti7  to  devise  a  formula  to  decrease 
the  amount  of  overwith holding  under  the 
income  tax,  which  has  risen  to  immense 
levels  in  recent  yean. 

But  these  alternatives  an  likely  to  be 
controversial,  because,  tipext  from  their 
fiscal  Impact,  each  involves  a  measun  of 
tax  reform.  The  virtue  of  using  the  per- 
sonal exemption  is  that  tt  is  wkMy  ac- 
cepted today  and  widely  understood  in 
our  tax  laws.  I  believe  tt  offen  us  the  best 
available  avoiue  for  giving  urgently 
needed  acroes-the-board  reUef  to  tax- 
payen  in  all  income  clnssfi 

Congress  wiU  have  ample  opportimlty 
later  in  the  sessions  to  deal  with  tax  re- 
form, and  to  consider  the  proper  balance 
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between  tax  credits  and  tax  deductions 
and  other  measures  as  they  relate  to  the 
overan  tax  equity  of  the  revenue  laws. 

Indeed,  t^e  prospect  Is  good  that  the 
pending  energy  tax  measure  now  nearing 
final  action  in  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  can  become  the  frame- 
work for  a  debate  on  comprehensive  tax 
xeform  in  the  Senate.  But  that  prospect 
should  not  divert  us  from  taking  the 
emergency  action  needed  now  to  stimu- 
late the  economy. 

Moreover,  as  the  accompanying  table 
Indicates,  the  personal  tax  exemption  is 
not  In  fact  a  seriously  regressive  feature 
of  the  tax  code.  The  vast  majority  of 
the  reUef  from  the  proposed  amendment 
win  go  to  low-  and  middle-income 
groups,  with  fully  80  percent  of  the  tax 
reUef  concoitrated  amraig  persons  with 
incomes  of  $20,000  a  year  or  less.  In  ef- 
fect, the  revenue  distribution  of  increas- 
ing the  exemption  is  not  very  different 
from  the  effect  of  a  tax  credit — a  conse- 
quence of  the  fact  that  because  of  the 
large  loopholes  in  the  law,  few  taxpay- 
ers today  pay  taxes  at  a  rate  much  over 
30  percent,  even  though  the  statutory 
rate  goes  as  high  as  70  percent. 

The  theory  of  the  present  personal 
tax  exemption  is  that  no  person  and  no 
family  should  feel  the  bite  of  Federal 
income  tax  imtU  their  income  is  high 
enough  to  meet  the  basic  cost  of  Uvlng. 
In  the  early  years  of  the  income  tax,  the 
level  of  the  exemption  was  set  high 
enough  to  meet  this  goal,  but  in  the 
aftermath  of  World  War  n,  the  level  fell 
far  behind,  remaining  constant  at  $600 
from  1948  imtU  1969.  Certainly,  no  one 
can  ndse  a  chUd  or  feed  a  family  today 
out  of  the  exemption's  current  level  of 
$750. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  revenue  loss 
would  be  too  large  for  Congress  to  try 
to  bring  the  exemption  into  line  with 
the  cost  of  Uvlng  todfiy.  So  long  as  the 
exemption  remains  in  the  tax  code,  how- 
ever. Congress  should  at  least  endeavor 
to  provide  annual  cost  of  living  increases 
to  keep  the  exemption  from  f alUng  stlU 
farther  behind.  "Hie  proposed  Increase 
to  $850  now  would  at  least  close  the  gap 
that  has  opened  since  Congress  acted  in 
1971, 


I  do  not  brieve  that  the  additicm  of 
this  amendment  win  siri)stant1ally  inter- 
fere with  the  final  consideration  of  the 
social  security  disabiUty  biU.  Certainly, 
that  biU,  which  I  strongly  support,  is  an 
important  measure  that  Congress  must 
pass  quickly  to  clarify  the  status  of 
thousands  of  disabled  citizens  who  are 
potential  beneficiaries  of  social  security 
payments. 

But  we  also  have  an  obligation  to  act 
responsibly  to  bring  our  disabled  national 
econ<Mny  back  to  health,  and  the  pending 
bin  offers  us  the  chance  we  need. 

The  time  for  action  is  now.  If  we  faU 
to  meet  our  obligation,  then  the  blame 
for  the  consequences  of  a  severe  reces- 
sion wUl  fan  squarely  on  Congress,  as 
wen  as  on  the  administration  that  f  aUed 
to  act. 

FinaUy,  there  is  an  important  addi- 
tional anti-Inflation  factor  that  justifies 
an  increttse  in  the  personal  exemption 
at  this  time.  It  is  weU  known  that  1974 
wiU  be  a  crucial  year  in  the  fight  against 
inflation,  because  of  the  major  coUective- 
bargalning  n^otiatloos  scheduled  for 
this  year.  TO  miUions  of  working  men  and 
women  in  every  secticm  of  the  coimtry, 
these  negotiations  offer  an  opportunity — 
in  fact  a  necessity,  for  substantial  wage 
increases,  to  offset  the  soaring  cost  of  Uv- 
lng since  their  wage  contracts  were  last 
negotiated. 

As  a  result,  however,  the  Nation  faces 
a  resd  dUemma.  If  workers  get  the  in- 
creased wages  they  deserve,  then  the  in- 
creased costs  for  business  win  be  passed 
along  in  the  form  of  higher  prices.  In 
that  event,  the  Nation  wUl  be  in  for  a 
new  round  of  serious  infiation,  and  the 
upward  spiral  of  prices  will  gain  omi- 
nous new  momentum. 

By  granting  a  tax  reduction  now,  how- 
ever, we  can  provide  relief  against  the 
rising  cost  of  Uvlng  for  working  men  and 
women,  and  ease  the  pressure  for  infla- 
tionary age  increases  in  the  round  of  col- 
lective-bsu^alnlng  negotiations  taking 
place  this  year. 

By  developing  this  sort  of  imaginative 
"social  contract" — suggested  by  George 
Perry  and  favored  by  many  other  econ- 
omists— ^we    can   accomplish    a    double 


goal  reUef  against  inflation  in  the  past 
for  those  who  need  It  most,  and  a  brake 
against  the  pressure  of  excessive  infla- 
tion in  the  future. 

We  cannot  just  sit  idly  by  and  rely  on 
the  administration's  i>oIyanna  predic- 
tions of  prosperity  aroimd  the  comer  in 
the  second  half  of  1974.  For  that  to  hap- 
pen, things  must  break  right  for  the  ad- 
ministration in  at  least  three  major 
areas: 

Housing  starts  must  make  a  drastic 
comeback. 

Spending  on  plant  and  equipment  must 
continue  at  its  presoit  substantial  level. 

Detroit  must  be  able  to  recover  in  time 
for  the  1975  model  year,  with  enough  ca- 
pacity to  produce  enough  smaU  cars  and 
with  customers  who  stiU  want  them. 

Perhaps  these  events  will  happen,  but 
wishing  wiU  not  make  it  so.  The  adminis- 
tration admits  that  the  economy  is  going 
through  a  difficult  period  now,  but  they 
are  desperately  trying  to  entice  us  into 
"looking  across  the  valley"  to  their  con- 
jectiu^  promised  land,  without  any  real 
knowledge  or  ccHifidence  as  to  how  wide 
or  deep  the  vaUey  is. 

If  we  do  nothing  now,  if  we  aUow  our- 
selves to  be  lured  yet  again  into  foUowing 
the  administration's  Pied  Pipers  of  Pros- 
perity— George  Shultz,  Herbert  Stein, 
and  Earl  Butz — then  we  have  only  our- 
selves to  blame.  Five  years  of  misman- 
aged economic  poUcy  and  shattered  ad- 
ministratis credibiUty  on  the  economy 
are  enough.  It  is  time  for  Congress  to 
assert  its  power  and  to  exercise  its  own 
independent  judgment  on  economic 
poUcy. 

At  best,  a  tax  cut  wiU  spare  the  Nation 
the  unwanted  suffering  of  a  cerioiis  re- 
cession. At  worst,  it  win  be  a  useful  In- 
surance poUcy  to  guarantee  that,  this 
time,  the  administration's  rosy  predic- 
tions actually  come  true. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sult to  have  printed  In  the  Rkcoro  a 
table  showing  the  revenue  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  personal  income  tax  exemp- 
tion  from  $750  to  $850. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
foUows: 


REVENUE  EFFECT  OF  INCREASING  THE  PERSONAL  INCOME  TAX  EXEMPTION  FROM  $750  TO  $850 

Number  of 

returns 

with  tax 

decrease 

(thousands) 

Number  of 

returns 

made 

nontaxable 

(thousands) 

Decrease 
in  tax  - 
liability 
(millions) 

Distribution  of  tax 
decrease 

Adjusted 
(TOSS  income 

Number  of 

returns 

with  tax 

decrease 

(thousands) 

Number  of 

returns 

made 

nontaxable 

(thousands) 

Decrease 

in  tax  - 
liability 
(miUions) 

Distribatiofi  of  tax 
decrease 

Adjusted 
gross  income 

Percent 

Percent 
(cumulative) 

Percent 

Percent 
(cumulative) 

$0  to  $3.000 

3.000  to  $5.000 

5.000  to  7,000 

7.000  to  $10,000 

10,000  to  $15.000.... 
15,000  to  $20,000 

3,221 
7,74C 
8.737 
12,229 
15,595 
7^557 

533 
567 
353 
130 
14 
4 

45 

184 

310 

616 

1,059 

624 

1.3 
5.2 

8.8 
17.4 
30.0 
17.7 

1.3 
6.5 
15.3 
32.7 
62.7 
80.4 

$20,000  to  $50,000.... 
$50,000  to  $100.000... 
$100,000  and  over.... 

Total ' 

5,305 
449 
102 

(') 

582 
88 
22 

16.5 

2.5 

.1 

96.9 
99.4 
99.5 

60.940 

1.592 

3,531 

99.5 

98.S 

>  Uss  than  500. 

Mr.  KJENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
amendment  may  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  f(dlows: 

AMBtDlIZIfT  No.  1004 

At  the  end  of  the  Act,  add  the  following 
new  section: 
Sao.  a.  (a)  Xffeotlve  with  respect  to  tax- 


able   years    beginning    after    December   31. 
197a— 

(1)  section  161  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Oxle  of  1B64  (relating  to  allowance  of  per- 
sonal exemptions)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "9750"  wherever  it  appears,  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "S8S0": 

(2)  section  6012(a)(1)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  persons  required  to  make  returns  of 
Income)  la  amended  by  striking  out  "WOO" 
wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "S8S0",  by  striking  out  '^,050" 
wherever  it  uppetjn  and  Inserting  In  lieu 


thereof  "S2,160",  and  by  striking  out  "82,800" 
wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  in  Ilea 
thereof  "$3,000":  and 

(3)  section  eoi3(b)(3)(A)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  assessment  and  coUectlon  In  the 
case  of  certain  returns  of  husband  and  wife) 
la  amended  by  striking  out  "STSO"  wherever 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "9860" 
and  by  striking  out  "$1,600"  wherever  it  i4>- 
pean  aiul  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$l,700". 

(b)  BStoctlve  with  respect  to  wages  paid  on 
or  after  the  SOth  day  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  table  contained  in  sec- 
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tlon  3403(b)  of  such  Code  (reUttog 

centage  method  of  wtthh<4dlng)  Is 

V>  read  as  follows: 

"Percentmve  Methttd  Wtthhotdtn§  T^le 

"Amount  o<  One  Withholding  Bzempn  km 

"Pafroll  perto* 

Weekly 

Biweekly 

Semimonthly 

Monthly  . _„ 

Quarterly  . 

Semiannual 

Annual 

Daily  or  mlaoellaneous  (par  day  at 
such  period 


ii 


1 

—  21 

43 

8fl 
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09 
41 
83 
.60 
00 
00 
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MO.    1005 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  re^rred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.) 

BTANDAKDS   rOK   aATKS   AND   METHODS  OT  nCOT- 

■BT  poa  on.  Am)  qas  kesekveb     | 
Mr.    McGOVERN.    Mr.    Presldei*,    I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  (  >  S. 
2S06.  a  bni  to  amend  the  Natural  Qaa 
Act. 

Under  the  proposed  bill,  the  Pet  jral 
Power  C(»nmisslon's  present  Jurlsdlt  Ion 
would  be  expanded  to  include  oil  as  irell 
as  natural  gas  and  the  Commlss!  m's 
regulatory  powers  would  be  consider  .bly 
strengthened. 

However,  the  bill  In  its  present  i  inn 
would  not  give  the  Commission  the  au- 
thority to  regulate  the  methods  of  d«  irel- 
oping  or  extracting  oil  and  gas  noi  the 
rate  at  which  they  can  be  recoven  L 

Such  authority  Is  necessary  in  o  der 
to  gxiard  against  the  use  of  reco  ery 
techniques  or  rates  of  recovery  w  ich 
might  increase  the  supply  of  oil  ova  the 
short  run  but  lead  to  a  smaller  ler- 
eentage  of  reserves  being  extracte*  in 
the  long  run. 

The  rlslt  is  that  the  present  high  i  Ice 
of  oil  may  lead  some  producers  to  d  m- 
age  fields  by  extracting  as  much  o  as 
they  can  now  on  the  assumption  thai  oil 
prices  will  ultimately  fall.  An  exat  iple 
of  this  is  the  recent  dispute  between  the 
independents  and  the  tnajors  before? the 
Texas  RaHrocwl  Commission.  33ie  1  rge 
oil  companies  argued  for  an  increai  !  in 
the  legal  rate  of  extraction;  the  s  lall 
producers  warned  that  such  an  inci  ase 
would  permanently  damage  the  f  slds 
and  result  in  less  oil  ultimately  t:  Ing 
recovered. 

My  amendment  authorizes  the  C  >m- 
mlssion  to  estaUish  standards  for  m  th- 
ods  of  developing  and  extracting  an- 
shore,  offshore  and  Continental  S  lelf 
oil  and  gas  reserves  so  that  the  m  xl- 
mum  amoimt  of  reserves  will  be  re<  3V- 
ered  at  the  lowest  reasonable  cost  to  the 
consumer.  These  standards  would  t  ike 
into  account  historical  rates  and  mt  Ji- 
ods  of  recovery,  geological  conditli  ns, 
and  technological  advancements,  [n- 
cluded  would  be  such  items  as  nu  zl- 
mum  efficiency  rate  of  recovery,  piimi  ry, 
secondary,  and  tertiary  recovery,  i  od 
deep  wells. 

We  must  increase  the  dfxnestie  i  ro- 
duction  of  oU  and  cas  as  rapidly  as  i  as- 
sible.  But  in  doing  ao  we  must  not  i  er- 
mlt  the  greed  of  a  few  today  to  Msul  In 
lower  domestic  fuel  movUm  tomon  »w. 


HOUamO  AND  COMMUNITY  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT  OP  1974— AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, March  6,  I  sulimitted  amendment 
No.  1003  to  S.  3066,  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974.  I 
notice  in  the  Rkcokd,  however,  that  the 
name  of  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
New  Mexico,  Mr.  Domenici.  was  omitted 
from  the  list  of  the  amendment's  spon- 
sors in  my  explanatory  remarks.  The  bill 
clerk,  however,  advises  me  that  Senator 
DoMENici's  name  is  on  the.  amendment 
as  it  came  back  from  the  printer,  and 
that  is  as  it  should  be.  Senator  Domxnicz 
is  an  original  sponsor,  and  I  am  dis- 
tressed that  his  name  was  not  included 
In  the  Record.  Senators  Abourizk,  Mxt- 
CALF,  and  I  certainly  value  his  i)articipa- 
tion  and  support. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  name  will  be  added. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
AMENDMENTS 

AMXKDICEKT  MO.   SSS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway) 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  963  to  S.  2005.  a  bill  to 
provide  for  adequate  reserves  of  certain 
agricultural  commodities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AMENDICXNT    MO.    B8S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tait,  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Bybb),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole),  and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfiklb)  were  added  aa  cospon- 
sors to  amendment  No.  986,  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  him  to  S.  2747,  to  amend 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to 
increase  the  mining n^  wage  rate  under 
the  act.  to  expand  the  coverage  of  the 
act,  and  for  other  purposes. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  8.  2986 
AND  THE  INTERNATIONAL  ECO- 
NOMIC REPORT  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  March  11,  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
5302  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, the  International  Finance  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Banking,  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs  Committee  will  hold  hearings 
on  S.  2986,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  International  Economic  Policy  Act 
of  1972,  as  amended.  All  interested  per- 
sons should  contact  Stanley  J.  Marcuss, 
counsel  to  the  subcommittee  at  225-8813. 


HEARINGS    ANNOUNCED    ON    MILI- 
TARY SURVEILLANCE  BILL 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights  will  be- 
gin hearing!  Tuesday.  April  9th  on  8. 
2318,  a  Mil  to  enforce  the  first  amend- 
ment and  the  fourth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  and  the  constitutional 
rights  of  privacy,  by  prohibiting  any  civil 
or  military  officer  of  the  United  States 
or  the  militia  of  any  State  from  using  the 


Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  or  the 
militia  of  any  State  to  exercise  surveil- 
lance of  civilians  or  to  execute  the  civil 
laws,  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  bill,  which  represents  the  legisla- 
tive culmination  of  the  subcommittee's 
1971  investigation  of  Army  surveillance, 
is  yet  another  bill  to  protect  the  privacy 
of  Americans  from  unwarranted  intru- 
sions by  their  Government. 

I  take  note  here  that  President  Nixon 
has  recently  committed  himself  to  se- 
curing this  same  goal.  In  his  February 
23d  report  to  the  Nation  on  the  subject 
of  privacy,  he  stated : 

Many  things  are  necessary  to  lead  a  full, 
free  life  .  .  .  but  none  of  these  Is  more  Im- 
portant than  the  most  basic  of  all  Individual 
rights,  the  right  of  privacy.  A  system  that 
falls  to  respect  its  citizens*  right  to  privacy, 
falls  to  respect  the  cltlaens  themselves. 

The  President,  out  of  his  concern  for 
such  rights,  has  appointed  a  blue  ribbon 
panel,  chaired  by  Vice  President  Ford,  to 
recommend  legislation  to  secure  the  pri- 
vacy of  Americans. 

I  would  submit,  Mr.  President,  that 
neither  the  Congress  nor  the  President 
need  wait  for  the  panel's  recommenda- 
tions before  taking  action.  S.  2318,  the 
bill  I  have  introduced  to  prohibit  mili- 
tary surveillance  of  civilians,  is  a  measure 
which  can  and  should  be  acted  upon  im- 
mediately. The  dangers  which  such  ac- 
tivities pose  to  personal  privacy  and  to 
the  traditional  separation  of  military  and 
civilian  realms  have  been  made  clear. 

President  Nixon  himself  has  previously 
condemned  military  surveillance  in  plain 
terms.  Re^tmg  to  the  subcommittee's 
discloeureb  on  December  17,  1970,  he  de- 
clared that  he  was  "totally,  completely 
and  unequivocally"  opposed  to  military 
spying.  He  stated  that  such  surveillance 
would  not  be  permitted  in  his  adminis- 
tration. 

S.  2318  proposes  that  restrictions  be 
placed  not  only  aa  the  present  adminis- 
tration, but  on  all  succeeding  ones.  It  is 
a  proposition  whose  desirability  is  evi- 
dent. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  ajn. 
in  room  2228,  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Any  person  wishing  to  testify  or  sub- 
mit materials  relevant  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  should  contact  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  at 
202-225-8191. 


NOTICTE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S.  2495, 
THE  TECHNOLOGY  RESOURCES 
SURVEY  AND  APPLICATIONS  ACT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
11,  the  Committee*  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  and  Commerce  will  open 
Joint  hearings  on  Senate  bill  2495,  the 
Technology  Resources  Survey  smd  Appli- 
cations Act.  This  bill  was  introduced  by 
my  colleague,  Senator  Magnuson,  for 
himself,  myself,  and  Senator  Tuinfrr. 
Senators  Goldwater,  SYunfcroif,  Stk- 
vxNS.  and  Chiles,  have  Joined  us  as  co- 
sponsors. 

S.  2495  aims  at  establishing  within 
the  executive  branch  of  Government  an 
improved  mechanism,  an  improved  cli- 
mate, smd  improved  funding  for  making 
projections  of  critical  domestic  problems 
which  may  be  susceptible  to  scientific  and 
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technological  solutions  in  whole  or  in 
part.  It  is  pointed  at  bringing  into  that 
process  carefiil  consideration  of  the  pro- 
jected availability  of  the  necessary  scien- 
tific and  technological  resources  to  apply 
to  those  problons  before  they  become  c^ 
crisis  proportion. 

Spedflcally,  the  technology  resources 
survey  would  be  prepared  and  main- 
tained to  provide  an  inventory  of  the 
Nation's  scientific,  engineering,  and  tech- 
nological resources,  both  ciurent  and 
projected.  It  would  also  provide  an  in- 
ventory and  projection  of  critical  do- 
mestic problems  which  may  be  suscepti- 
ble of  resolution  by  the  application  of 
science  and  technology.  Finally,  it  would 
use  this  information  to  strengthen  the 
economy  and  contribute  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  such  critical  domestic  problems. 
'  A  second  provision  of  the  bill  would 
authoriae  NASA  and  its  partners  to  taclde 
selected  critical  domestic  problems  upon 
assignment  by  the  President  and  ap- 
proval by  Congress. 

Federal  research  and  development  ef- 
forts have  increasingly  become  reactive 
and  crisis  oriented.  Chaos  and  uncer- 
tainty seem  to  be  the  hallmark  of  signifi- 
cant portions  of  federally  supported  R.  k 
D.  The  energy  crisis  underscores  this 
problem. 

8.  2495  is  int^ided  to  heip  avoid  the 
social  and  economic  cost  of  crisis-orient- 
ed Federal  funding. 

To  aid  iQ  evaluating  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  leaders  in  the  scientific  and  engi- 
neering community  will  be  asked  to 
testify. 

For  the  hearing  next  Monday,  the  wit- 
nesses are: 

Dr.  H.  Ouyford  Stever,  Director,  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  and  Sdence 
Adviser  to  the  President. 

Dr.  James  C.  Fletcher.  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admln- 
istratloD. 

Dr.  Philip  Handler,  President,  National 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

Dr.  Daniel  Drucker,  president.  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

Dr.  Bernard  Friedman,  president, 
American  Chemical  Society. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


BAPTIBTB    FOR    LIFE    TESTIFY    ON 
CONBTITDTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  my 
colleagties  are  aware,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Amendments  is  cor- 
rentiy  holding  hearings  on  the  various 
proposals  to  assure  that  unborn  chil- 
dren are  protected  In  their  right  to  life. 

Unfortunately,  an  issue  which  is  based 
on  legal  tradition  and  the  simple  facts  of 
life  is  being  obscured  in  some  quarters 
by  appeals  to  religious  bigt^ry  or  perhaps 
I  should  say,  antirel^ious  bigotry. 

Since  religion  helps  people  to  define 
and  understand  moral  issues,  it  is  prob- 
ably true  that  people  with  deep  faith  in 
(jrod  have  a  more  precise  understanding 
of  this  issue  and  a  greater  sense  of  ur- 
gency in  seeing  a  remedy.  At  the  same 
time,  reUglouB  faith  is  not  an  abeolote 
requirement  to  imderstandlng  the  prob- 
lem, and  there  are  many  good  people 
with  no  particular  faith,  or  perhaps  no 


faith  at  all,  who  understand  the  moral 
issues  involved.  At  the  same  time,  we 
cannot  ignore  the  broad  legacy  of  the 
Judaeo-Clulstian  heritage.  The  right  to 
life  is  not  a  theological  issue,  or  a  doc- 
trine of  a  particular  sect;  it  is  a  moral 
issue  that  reaches  to  all  men. 

I  am  the  chief  sponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  130,  one  of  the  constitutional 
amendments  proposed  to  restore  our 
legal  traditions  in  this  area.  As  it  hap- 
pens, I  am  a  lifelong  B^^tist  There  is 
a  broad  support  for  a  pro-life  constitu- 
tional amendment  among  Baptists  every- 
where. 

The  Baptists  do  not  have  a  central 
form  of  organization,  such  as  many  other 
denominations  have,  and  there  is  no  one 
who  would  be  bold  enough  ~to  speak  for 
the  Baptists."  It  is  against  Baptist  tra- 
dition and  Baptist  policy.  But  there  is 
an  organization  which  was  set  up  to  pro- 
vide resource  material  for  concerned 
Baptists,  and  to  present  pro-life  argu- 
ments from  a  reasoned  position.  The  re- 
sponse, from  all  over  the  country,  I 
am  informed,  has  been  gratifying. 

The  coordinator  of  Baptists  for  Life 
is  the  Reverend  Robert  Holbrook,  pastor 
of  the  First  Bt^tist  Church  in  HaHetts- 
ville,  Tex.  He  is  a  native  Texan,  and  the 
father  of  six  children.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Baylor  University,  and  the  South- 
western Baptist  SenUnary.  He  has  done 
post  graduate  work  at  Southwest  Texas 
State  University.  In  the  past  year  since 
the  U.S.  Supr^ne  Court's  abortion  de- 
cision, he  has  devoted  an  Increasing 
amount  of  his  energy  to  this  special 
ministry  on  behalf  of  the  right  to  life. 

Bob  Holbrook  is  among  those  who  have 
been  testifying  today  at  the  sutxx>mmit- 
tee  hearings.  In  his  prepared  statement, 
with  the  attached  letters,  be  clearly 
shows  the  wide  extent  of  support  for  a 
pro-life  amendment  from  all  denomina- 
tions. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  testimony  of  the  Reverend 
Holbrook.  with  the  attachmmts,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statxmxmt    or   Riv.   Bobbt   Holbbook    or 

HAUfTTsvnxK,  Tkz..  CooanmaTOB  or  Bap- 

xiSTS  roB  Iixra 

Ifr.  Chatoman.  I  i4)pr«elata  the  opporta- 
nlty  extended  to  me  to  tptaX  before  you  re- 
garding the  abcM'tloa  lasoe,  which  Is  deep 
personal  taitemt  and  ooocem  to  mUUons  of 
Americana. 

That  I  am  here,  a  Southern  Baptist  pastor 
and  Ckxtrdlnator  of  the  organ  IzatUm  "Bap- 
tists for  Life"  Is  testimony  In  Itaelf  to  the 
rising  tide  of  Indignation  siuroundlng  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  which  legalized 
abortion  untU  the  moment  of  birth.  As 
American  citizens  of  all  religious  persua- 
sions, or  of  no  religious  belief  at  all.  learn 
what  this  decision  said  and  what  has  hap- 
pened to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  unborn 
children  as  a  result,  they  are  beccnnlng  in- 
creasingly angry  and  concerned.  The  2£-mll- 
llon-plus  Baptists  of  the  nation  are  among 
those  who  are  becoming  aware  of  the  fuU 
implications  of  cm-rent  abortion  trends  and 
many  of  us  have  searched  for  a  way  to  make 
our  voices  heEod  In  protest.  "Baptists  for 
tiife"  was  farmed  in  late  1973  as  a  result  of 
this  need  for  a  united  voice.  It  Is  our  inten- 
tion to  speak  in  defense  of  the  right  to  life 
both  within  the  public  forum  and  within  our 


denominatlcHU  and  congregations.  We  have 
received  positive  reepmises  in  large  numbers 
from  Southern  Baptists,  American  Baptists, 
Independent  Baptists,  other  denominational 
groupings  Including  the  National  Bi^tlst 
Ccmvention  Inc..  from  both  pastors  and  lay- 
men. 

We  feel  certain  that  the  members  of  this 
subcommittee  and  the  whole  Senate  would 
want  to  act  on  this  issue  according  to  the 
facts  that  are  presented,  and  that  your  de- 
liberations will  be  guided  by  the  merits  of 
the  arguments  heard.  Propaganda  has  no 
place.  Statements  made  by  persons  purport- 
ing to  speak  for  denominations  as  official 
spokesmen  who  have,  in  reality,  no  right  to 
represent  entire  denominations  have  no 
place.  Such  an  unofficial  statement  is  one 
made  recently  by  the  Baptist  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Agairr  Executive  Dlrectw.  Dr.  , 
James  Wood,  who  attached  his  name  to  a  re- 
cent letter  Inserted  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord by  VS.  Representative  Dellums  which 
criticized  the  Helms  Amendment  to  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act.  Concerning  that  action 
by  Dr.  Wood,  I  append  the  foUowing  letter, 
signed  by  John  J.  Hurt,  Editor  of  the  Baptist 
Standard,  the  official  weekly  publication  of 
the  Baptist  General  Convention  of  Texas,  in 
its  entirety  and  wish  to  read  Into  the  record 
this  portion : 

■•The  Baptist  Joint  Committee,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  did  not  authM'ize  Dr.  Wood 
to  q>eak  in  its  behalf  on  this  issue.  I  regret 
tlxat  he  Is  Identified  as  executive  director  of 
the  Committee,  and  thus  identified  with  this 
group. 

"I  am  son  each  member  of  Congress  is 
aware  that  groups  like  this  try  to  mislead  in 
their  statements  by  indicating  that  they  are 
speaking  for  the  caganizatton.  Certainly,  the 
statement  is  not  binding  upon  any  Bt4)tlst, 
nor  could  it  be,  for  not  even  the  Convention 
can  speak  for  oth^  than  a  majority  attend- 
ing a  particular  session.  No  one  has  ever 
doubted  this." 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  you  have  been 
m  contact  with  the  Baptist  Joint  Committee 
on  Public  Affairs  quite  recently,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  sure  you  wish  to  know  that  they 
do  not,  and  cannot,  speak  for  the  denomina- 
tions they  represent  on  the  abortion  ques- 
tion. Any  statements  that  they  might  make 
wiU  be  representative  of  their  personal  (pin- 
ions only. 

In  contrast,  the  following  is  an  example  of 
<»e  statement  offlciaUy  adopted  by  the  Capi- 
tal Baptist  Association  located  In  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.  It  Is  typical  of  the  sentiment  of 
many  BH>t>8t  conventions  axid  groups: 

RasoLTTTioN  6:  AaomoN 

Inasmuch  as  abortion  has  been  condemned 
through  the  ages  by  law,  medicine,  and  the 
Word  of  Ckxi.  and 

Because  the  Bible  teaches  that  life  begins 
at  the  time  of  conception,  "But  I  was  a  sin- 
ner, yes.  from  the  moment  my  mother  con- 
ceived me." — Psalm  61:5,  Living  Bible,  and. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  clearly  states,  "All  men  are  endowed 
with  certain  inalienable  rights  .  .  .  life, 
Uberty.  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness",  and, 
"that  no  state  shall  make  or  enforce  any 
law  which  shall  .  .  .  deprive  any  person  of 
life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law.",  and. 

Whereas,  mtirder  by  abortion  is  almost 
doubling  in  numbers  annually,  and 

Whereas  this  Is  one  step  nearer  to  the  legal 
murder  of  the  aged,  the  ill,  the  handicapped, 
and  even  the  imperfect,  and. 

Whereas  the  guUt  of  this  act  wlU  result  in 
the  emotional,  spiritual,  mental,  and  phys- 
ical ruin  to  all  who  participate,  and 

Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  recent  ruling  has  opened  the  doors 
wide  for  abortion. 

Now,  therefore  be  it  resolved 

1.  That   the   Capital   Baptist   Association 
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encourage  Its  pftstors  and  congregations  to 
faithful  to  tba  Commandments  ot  God 
the  right  of  every  Individual  to  Uv», 

2.  That  we  take  every  opportunity  tc 
resent  ourselves  to  our  public  oSelals 
position  to  this  violation  of  the  unli>m's 
rights. 


CArrr*!.  Baptist  Assocutiok , 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  November  7,  lSf3 
Dr.  Thomas  E.  Nix.  Jr. 
Pasteur  Buildinff, 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 

DxAS  Da.  Thomas:  In  their  annual  mi 
on  October  16,  1073,  members  of  the 
Baptist  Association  of  the  Southern 
Convention  adopted  a  resolution  on 
and  voted  to  send  a  copy  to  you  and 
state  congressmen  and  senators. 

In  accordance  with  that  action,  a 
the  resolution  Is  attached. 
Respectfully, 

JCAN  KUNGAMAN.  Cl^k. 


The  Capital  Baptist  Association  reaolfitlon 
was  adopted  on  November  7,  1073. 

Another  denomination,  the  Oeneral  iLaso- 
clatlon  of  Regular  Baptist  Churches  (O,  JIB) 
has  expressed  Its  opposition  to  abortli  a  In 
the  following  resolution  which  was  ad  ptad 
by  unanimous  vote  on  June  27,  1073,  ft  Its 
42nd  annual  Conference : 

Whereas  the  moral  standards  of  the  ^orld 
have  so  degenerated  as  to  encourage  ma  ly  of 
our  contemporaries  to  advocate  the  dec  ruc- 
tion of  unborn  and  unwanted  children    and 

Whereas  the  Scriptures  declare  the  sai  ctlty 
of  human  life  and  repudiate  the  conce  it  of 
"abortion  on  demand". 

Be  It  resolved  that  we,  the  messengers  of 
the  churches  of  the  Association  of  Re  rular 
Baptlsb  Churches,  gathered  In  annual  con- 
ference at  Kansas  City,   Missouri,  on    June 
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be 


rep- 


tmg 

C*>ltal 

Bi  ptlst 

abcrtlon 

our 

cohy  of 


2S-20,    1073,    reprove    such    Immoralltj 


abortion  and  openly  declare  that  mur  ;er  Is 
mitfder  even  If  it  be  caUed  "leg  Used 
abortion." 

Other  "official"  statements  of  C  lurch 
groups  ptirportlng  to  speak  for  their  de:  oml- 
natlons  must  be  examined  carefully  I  efcMre 
being  accepted.  The  Church  of  the  Bre  ;bren 
Is  listed  as  a  member  of  the  Religious  (  loall- 
tlon  for  Abortion  Rights,  which  teetlfl»  I  thU 
morning.  However,  the  following  tate- 
ment,  dated  March  6,  1074,  disclaims  (  Bdal 
sanction.  I  have  been  requested  by  the  ilgn« 
ers  to  read  It  into  the  record  of  this  he  ring. 
The  full  text  Is  attached,  and  the  foil  wing 
excerpt  noted:  "The  Church  of  the  I  reth- 
ren's  participation  In  the  Religious  Cos  Itton 
for  Abortion  Is  without  official  sanctloi  >  and 
la  In  direct  conflict  with  stated  denoi  nlna- 
tlon  policy."  The  signers  are  W.  D.  C  ouse, 
moderator,  Atlantic  Northeast  District  <  t  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  Mary  E.  W  «ver, 
Moderator-Beet.  Atlantic  Northeast  D!  itrlct 
of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  ai  1  C. 
Wayne  Zunkel,  Immediate  Past  Mode  'aUMr, 
Atlantic  Northeast  District  of  the  Cbui  th  of 
the  Brethren. 

In  line  with  the  Brethren  statemen  nt,  I 
have  received  this  correspondence  froi  i  one 
of  the  most  prestigious  theologians  l!  i  the 
Methodist  Chiuxh,  Albert  C.  Outler.  P  ofes- 
sor  at  the  Perkins  School  of  The  tlogy. 
Southern  Methodist  University,  Dallas, '  teas. 
Dr.  Outler  has  asked  me  to  place  his  let  «r  In 
the  record  In  Its  entirety,  and  to  stati  ver< 
bally  this  excerpt : 

"It  Is  misleading  to  suppose  that,  ■  nong 
the  Christian  groups  m  the  United  £  »tes, 
only  the  Roman  Catholics,  Mormons,  et  .,  are 
the  onea  that  are  oppoaed  to  abortion  o  i  de- 
mand, on  moral  and  religious  grounds  As  a 
loyal  and  devoted  United  Methodist,  can 
say  with  great  emphasis  that  the  currec  i  'ot- 
flclal'  position  ot  the  United  Metl  odlst 
Church  regarding  abortion  not  only  da  t  not 
^>eak  for  me  but  that  I  regard  the  p:  ooeas 
by  which  this  'position'  became  'offlol  i'  as 
being  non-representative  and  morall;  In- 
valid. It  has,  therefore,  no  force  or  effec   aa  a 


and 


guide  for  my  conscience  or  moral  judgment — 
and  this  Is  widely  and  well-known.  But  here 
I  q>eak  for  many  other  United  Methodist  as 
well  (nobody  knows  how  many  there  may  be 
since  this  Issue  has  never  been  fairly  tested 
through  the  church  as  a  whole.)  It  Is,  how- 
ever, my  Impression  and  belief  that  given  an 
honest  opportunity  to  vote  for  or  against  a 
retMonable  antl-abortlon  law  (I.e.,  one  that 
disallows  abortion  on  demand  but  allowa. 
very  cautiously,  for  therapeutic  abortion),  a 
majority  of  United  Methodists  would  vote 
for  It.  The  case  on  this  point  is  even  clearer 
with  Southern  Baptists,  Lutherans,  the  black 
churches,  the  Pentecoetallsts,  etc.  And  If 
this  guesstimate  of  mine  Is  doubted,  there 
Is  a  perfect  straightforward  democratic  way 
to  test  the  hypothesis.  Give  the  American 
people  an  honest  and  realistic  referendum. 
Why  not?  Do  we  mistrust  them  and  their 
moral  Judgments  or  are  we  content  with  the 
present  confusion  and  one-sldedness  of  our 
current  abortion  legislation  and  Its  judicial 
Interpretations  as  of  now?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  frequently  heard  myth 
concerning  proUfe  activity  Is  that  opposition 
to  the  Supreme  Court  decision  Is  a  Catholic 
concern,  and  only  their  concern.  It  Is  the 
constant  refrain  of  a  pressure  group  such  as 
Americans  United  for  the  Separation  of 
Church  and  State  to  Insist  that  a  Human 
Life  Amendment  would  be  forcing  the  official 
teaching  of  one  church  on  all  Americans. 
Yet,  In  Just  such  a  referendum  as  Dr.  Outler 
proposes,  the  citizens  of  North  Dakota  (who 
are  22%  Roman  Catholic)  rejected  legalized 
abortion  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
78%. 

Prollfe  spokesmen  are  very  seldom  referred 
to  by  religion  If  they  happen  to  be  Methodist. 
Lutheran.  Baptist,  Jewish.  Mormon,  etc.  But 
if  the  person  speaking  out  against  the  lull- 
ing of  unborn  children  is  a  Roman  Catholic, 
the  media  will  usually  Include  this  Identifi- 
cation along  with  his  or  her  name.  This  Is  a 
discriminatory  tactic  which  effectively 
screens  out  the  visibility  of  the  nUlllons  of 
us  who  are  not  Catholic. 

The  prevalence  of  this  "labeling"  tactic 
and  argument  for  a  "Catholic  issue"  Is  no 
accident.  At  the  annual  forum  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Study  of  Abortion  (ASA)  held 
In  New  York  City.  March  21,  1067,  several 
speakers  adopted  the  slogan  "Public  health 
In  proposition;  Roman  Catholic  In  opposi- 
tion." What  la  disturbing  Is  not  the  fact  of 
such  appeals  to  religious  prejudice  but  the 
aco^tance  of  such  without  critical  exami- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  media  and  those 
who  deal  with  the  Issues.  We  will  always  have 
those  who  seek  to  destroy  the  position  of 
their  opponent  by  such  appeals  to  prejudice, 
emotion,  and  the  baser  nature  of  num.  This 
allegation  that  the  abortion  controversy  is 
one  of  Catholic  concern  should  be  received 
with  the  same  Interest  that  \a  accorded  those 
who  claim  that  concern  for  civil  rights  legis- 
lation Is  "Cooununlst"  inspired.  An  examina- 
tion of  certain  evidences  will  expoee  this 
claim  as  having  no  fovuidatlon  In  fact. 

THK     HISTOBT     OV     THX     UkWS     VOmKD     BT     THS 
■UPBCMK   COUmT  DSCUXOIf 

Basically,  what  Is  being  called  for  In  a 
Human  Life  Amendment  Is  a  return  to  the 
status  quo  before  the  court  decision  of  Jan- 
uary, 1073.  If  the  antl-abortlon  laws  placed 
on  the  books  of  the  states  were  the  product 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  then  it  would 
be  valid  to  protest  that  a  retxim  to  thoae 
laws  woiild  be  "a  Catholic  Issue".  But  If  the 
laws  In  many  of  the  states  were  the  result 
of  the  concern  of  the  legislators  for  pro- 
tecting the  unborn  and  these  laws  were  en- 
acted without  the  power  of  the  Catholic 
hierarchy,  how  can  a  movement  to  return  to 
the  position  of  these  laws  be  called  "Catholic 
onIy7"  I  remind  you  that  one  of  the  test  oaees 
which  resulted  In  the  court  decision  was 
Roe  V.  Wade  and  It  was  a  ohaUenge  to  the 
Texas  law  on  abortion.  As  a  life-long  raaldent 
of  Texas  and  one  who  Is  aware  of  the  reli- 
gious make-up  of  that  state  I  can  assure  you 


that  a  Texas  law  was  not  the  result  at  Catho- 
lic Influence.  Proteetant  legislators  put  that 
law  on  the  books.  Texas,  of  course,  is  Just  one 
example  we  could  draw  on  from  that  area  of 
Anxerlca  known  as  the  "Bible  Belt"  where 
traditionally  conservative  Protestantism 
holds  sway.  And  what  of  other  states  not  in 
the  South?  It  Is  of  Interest  to  note  ttiat  the 
pro-abortlonlsts  In  the  heavily  Mormon  states 
of  the  West  have  charged  that  opposition 
to  legalize  abortion  Is  a  "Mormon  issue". 

For  the  "one  religious  group"  myth  to  hold. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  demonstrate  from 
history  that  the  Protestant  churches  have 
generally  been  In  disagreement  with  Catholic 
dogma  respecting  abortion.  An  examination 
of  the  fact,  however,  demonstrates  that  up 
until  the  recent  years  Protestant  testimony 
has  been  very  strongly  antl-abortlon.  To 
plead  that  churchmen  opposed  abortion  In 
the  past  because  of  concern  to  protect  the 
prospective  mother  from  dangerous  medical 
procedures  is  to  be  Ignorant  of  two  factors; 
a  research  of  the  laws  In  the  various  states 
reveals  a  concern  on  the  part  of  legislators 
for  the  unborn  as  well  as  the  mother,  and 
opposition  to  abortion  by  the  churches  goes 
back  to  the  first  century.  In  its  decision  In 
Roe  V.  Wade  the  court  referred  to  Christian 
opposition  to  abortion  practices  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire  and  claimed  that  the  Hlppo- 
cratlc  Oath  was  Influenced  by  the  emerging 
Christian  ethic.  That  abortion  was  the  con- 
cern of  early  Christian  conununltlea  Is  es- 
tablished by  several  contemporary  writings. 
The  most  Important  Is  the  Didache,  or  Teach- 
ing of  the  Ttoelve  Apoatles.  This  ancient  and 
authoritative  statement  of  Christian  princi- 
ples In  Syria  was  composed  no  later  than 
AJ>.  100  and  may  well  have  been  written 
much  earlier.  Here  a  list  of  percepts  was 
given  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Christian: 
"You  shall  not  kill.  You  shall  not  commit 
adultery.  You  shall  not  corrupt  boys.  You 
shall  not  fornicate.  You  shall  not  steal.  You 
shall  not  slay  the  child  by  abortion.  You 
shall  not  kill  what  is  generated." 

Abortion  was  ranked  as  a  principal  sin  In- 
cluded with  those  sins  expressly  named  by 
the  Ten  Commandments.  The  somewhat  lat- 
est Epistle  of  Barnabas  was  based  on  the 
Didache  and  provided  a  oonamentary  by  Its 
paraphrases  and  additions.  It  put  the  Com- 
mandment on  abortion  In  the  Didache  In  this 
framework:  "You  shall  love  your  neighbor 
more  than  yotir  own  life.  You  shall  not  slay 
the  child  by  abortion.  You  shall  not  kUl  what 
Is  generated."  The  proscription  was  thus  re- 
lated to  the  love  of  neighbor.  Other  evidence 
of  early  Christian  t>ellef  Is  furnished  by  the 
Christian  claims  addressed  to  the  pagans.  The 
charge  was  made  that  Christians  are  "homi- 
cides or  devourers  of  men."  The  second  cen- 
tury philosopher  and  Christian  convert 
Athenagoras  answered  this  charge  In  his 
apologia  for  Christianity  to  the  emperor: 
"How  can  we  kill  a  man  when  we  are  thoee 
who  say  that  all  who  use  abortlfadents  are 
homicides  and  will  account  to  Ood  for  their 
abortions  as  for  the  killing  of  men.  For  the 
fetus  In  the  womb  Is  not  an  »"«"'*'  and  It  is 
Qod'a  providence  that  we  exist."  The  dedi- 
cated Christian  defense  of  life  at  the  embry- 
onic stage  aeemed  to  Athenagoras  the  surest 
proof  of  the  Christian  reverence  for  life.  As 
the  Church  emerged  as  a  legal  religion  and  a 
social  force  In  the  fourth  century,  the  senti- 
ments on  abortion  so  uniformly  expressed  In 
the  first  two  centuries  of  Christian  life  took 
on  the  form  of  legislation.  All  the  writers 
agreed  that  abortion  was  a  violation  of  the 
love  owed  to  one's  neighbor.  Some  saw  It  as 
a  special  failure  of  material  love.  Many  saw 
It  also  as  a  failure  to  have  reverence  for  the 
work  of  Ood  the  Creator.  The  pagan  culture 
had  accepted  abortion.  The  Christians,  men 
at  the  Qreoo-Boman  world  and  the  Ooepel 
condemned  It.  Anoient  authorltiea  and  the 
oontemporary  morallsta#had  spprored,  hesi- 
tated, made  excepUon^but  the  Ohrlstlan 
rule  waa  certain.  And  Itl^nalns  certain  to- 
day. \ 
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When  we  come  to  the  time  of  the  Refonna- 
tton  we  find  that  both  Lutheran  and  Calvln- 
ists  (Reformed)  theologians  opijosed  abor- 
tion as  the  taking  of  life  begun  and  a  sin 
against  Ood's  Word.  It  Is  fashionable  In  some 
pro-abortion  circles  to  refer  to  present  day 
prollfe  activity  aa  an  archaic  bold-over  from 
16th-century  Catholicism;  what  la  totally 
Ignored  is  the  clear  evidence  that  It  was  also 
the  position  of  the  protestantism  of  that  pe- 
riod of  history. 

In  the  disputation  "De  Homlne",  two  year 
tteton  his  death,  Martin  Luther  indicated 
the  full  humanity  of  the  fetus  from  concep- 
tion. John  Calvin  stated  "if  some  woman  ex- 
pels the  fetus  from  her  uterus  with  drugs, 
It  is  considered  an  Inexpiable  crime,  and 
rightly  so."  Another  statement.  Just  as  strong 
makes  clear  the  position  of  the  great  Ge- 
nevan reformer:  "The  fetus  carried  In  the 
mother's  womb  Is  already  a  man;  and  It  Is 
quite  luuiatural  that  a  Ufe  be  destroyed  of 
one  who  has  not  yet  seen  Its  enjoyment.  For, 
If  It  seems  more  luiworthy  that  a  man  be 
killed  In  his  home  rather  than  In  his  field 
because  for  each  man  his  home  is  his  safest 
refuge,  how  much  more  abominable  ought  It 
to  be  considered  to  kill  a  fetus  In  the  womb 
who  has  not  yet  been  brought  Into  the  light." 
History  clearly  establishes  that  the  position 
which  Is  so  often  dismissed  as  "The  Catholic 
Church"  is  actually  the  historic  position  of 
protestantism  as  well.  As  for  Protestant 
thinking  on  abortion  since  Luther  and  Calvin 
one  must  observe  that  In  general  non -Catho- 
lic Christianity  there  was  never  In  the  form- 
ative generations  any  explicit  or  reasoned 
disavowal  of  anything  In  the  Catholic  view 
on  abortion.  The  literature  of  the  English 
reformation  reveals  an  occasional  reference 
to  abortion.  Richard  Baxter,  one  of  the  bet- 
ter known  Puritans,  refers  to  abortion  In 
the  context  of  murder. '  John  Weemse,  of 
Scotland,  commented  on  Exodus  21:22-23 
under  the  title  "De  Infanticide,  of  the  killing 
of  an  Infant  in  the  mother's  womb."  He  not 
only  appeals  to  Scripture,  but  formulates 
aitew  the  touching  appeal  to  a  sense  of 
decency: 

"It  Is  a  great  cruelty  to  kill  the  child  In 
the  mother's  belly,  to  km  this  Innocent  In 
his  first  mansion,  which  should  have  been 
the  place  of  his  refuge;  the  shelter.  In  which 
he  la  wrapped  In  his  mother's  belly,  is  called 
Shiloh.  because  (as  the  Hebrews  say)  the 
young  Infant  should  live  peaceably  In  It.  In 
his  mother's  womb,  as  in  a  place  of  refuge." 

Weemse's  treatise  is  evidence  that  the  tra- 
ditional Catholic  position  regarding  abortion 
would  find  strong  defenders  In  the  Protestant 
branch  of  modem  Christianity.  From  the 
evidence  available  In  the  Protestant  tradi- 
tion we  can  see  that  the  Calvlnists  tended 
to  maintain  the  received  morality  In  all 
Its  force  and  the  Lutheran  moral  theologians 
of  the  seventeenth  century  took  a  more 
rlgorlstlc  view  of  the  matter  than  that 
espoiised  even  by  Roman  Catholic  n^oralUts 
of  the  same  period.  A  good  example  Is  Johaan 
Oslander  In  1680.  He  stressed  his  treatise  on 
the  Fifth  Oommandment  along  traditional 
lines,  stressing  that  the  Old  Testament  pro- 
tection of  the  life  of  man,  as  an  Image  of 
God,  Is  still  valid.  With  regard  to  aborthm, 
Oslander  asks:  "Whether  a  pregnant  woman 
can  conscientiously  take  a  medicine  of  which 
the  fetus  will  probably  perish?"  The  answer 
Is  negative,  on  the  ground  that  this  is  killing 
forbidden  by  God  under  the  Fifth  Command- 
ment. In  America  the  same  tradition  was 
maintained  In  the  writings  of  Gdonlal  min- 
isters. An  example  Is  a  brief  reference  in  a 
treatise  by  Benjamin  Wadsworth,  where  abor- 
tion Is  maintained  as  an  additional  mode 
by  which  some  violate  "Thou  Shalt  Not 
KlU."  Poisoners  violate  the  divine  Com- 
mand:" And  so  do  those,  who  puxposdy  en- 
deavor to  dastroy  the  life  of  a  child  in  tbe 
wonab,  wtaetlier  the  woman  hersdf  or  another, 
does  it."  By  tlM  Utter  part  of  Uie  nineteenth 
century  etrll  law  was  not  providing  an  effec- 
tive barrier  against  the  Increasing  practice 


of  abortion.  Concerned  Protestants  to(A  the 
occasion  to  reiterate  the  traditional  doc- 
trine. Dr.  John  Todd,  a  Protestant  minister 
In  Boston,  wrote  In  1867  that  his  fellow 
Christians  must  make  a  naore  serious  effort 
to  teach  the  evils  of  abortion.  For  Todd, 
abortion  is  "deliberate,  cold  murder"  and 
incxus  the  full  moral  guilt  of  murder.  In 
1860  both  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  public 
statements  were  made  declaring  that  abor- 
tion was  the  killing  ot  life.  In  the  same 
year  in  a  report  to  the  Pennsylvania  medical 
society.  Dr.  Andrew  Leblnger  urged  the 
Protestant  churches  to  instruct  people  on 
three  points:  that  the  unborn  is  human  at 
all  stages,  that  it  has  a  right  to  life,  and 
that  killing  Is  murder  In  the  Biblical  sense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  stifling  of  this  Protes- 
tant tradition  has  been  a  slow  process  and 
only  in  recent  decades  have  the  chiuxshee 
begun  officially  to  approve  what  they  had 
traditionally  rejected.  The  1030  Lambeth 
Conference  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  of 
England  recorded  its  abhorrence  of  the  sinful 
practice  of  abortion.  As  recently  as  lOSO  a 
Conunittee  of  the  same  Conference  reaffirmed 
the  traditional  teaching  on  abortion  stating. 
"In  the  strongest  terms,  Christians  reject 
the  practice  of  Induced  abortion,  or  Infanti- 
cide, which  Involves  the  killing  of  a  life  al- 
ready conceived."  Yet  by  1067  and  1068  the 
Episcopal  Church  and  American  Baptists,  re- 
spectively, were  calling  for  relaxation  of  the 
laws  and  the  jettisoning  of  the  traditional 
I>rotestant  position. 

I  have  only  referred  to  a  few  sample  state- 
ments and  evidence  to  establish,  without 
contradiction,  the  historical  fact  that  Is 
being  Ignored  in  the  debate  on  this  Issue — 
anti-abortion  conviction  is  Protestant  as  well 
as  Cathcdlc.  Nevertheless,  It  Is  true  that 
Protestant  ministers  are  not  conspicuously 
Identified  In  the  eyes  of  legislators,  phyal- 
clans,  psychiatrists,  and  social  workers  with 
the  highly  articulated  position  on  abortion 
commonly  associated  with  Catholics.  In 
seeking  to  ascertain  the  reason  for  the 
marked  difference  between  the  well-defined 
Proteetant  position  of  history  and.  that 
espoused  today  by  many  spokesmen  for  those 
denominations  I  quote  from  an  excellent 
article  written  by  Professor  George  Williams 
of  the  Harvard  University  Divinity  Schocd: 

"In  the  first  place,  Protestants  from  the 
outset,  by  returning  to  Scripture  as  sole  au- 
thority In  religion,  tended  to  exclude  cen- 
turies of  tradition  as  normative,  cutting 
themselves  off  from  much  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned patristic  texts  against  abortion  In  the 
Greco-Roman  environment.  In  the  second 
place,  "In  the  nineteenth  century  the  social 
Idealism  of  post-revlvallst  Protestantism  also 
passed  by  the  problem  of  abortion  of  the  fetus 
as  the  clergy  turned  successively  to  various 
groupings  of  more  visibly  disadvantaged  per- 
sons— slaves,  children  engaged  in  prematurely 
heavy  labor,  inunlgrant  laborers,  and  finally 
disenfranchised  women.  The  involvement  of 
the  liberal  Protestant  clergy  In  the  women's 
rights  Kkovement  and  the  political  and  then 
the  ful'  cultural  and  economic  dlsenfran- 
chlsement  of  women  must  be  set  down  as 
another  factor  In  the  conspicuous  present- 
day  concern  of  many  ministers  for  the  com- 
plete autonomy  of  the  mother  and  the  pro- 
tection of  her  from  an  "unwanted  child." 
Thus  taken  together,  both  the  social  gospel 
and  Protestant  individualism  comprise  a  fac- 
tor In  the  extreme  feminism  which  has  pro- 
moted In  some  religiously  Protestant  women 
a  self-righteous  Indifference  about  the  des- 
tiny of  the  f  etvis  In  their  overriding  preoccu- 
pation with  the  "dignity  of  woman"  as  a  sov- 
ereign individual  who  should  not  be  socially 
enthralled  by  motherhood. 

In  the  revolt  of  wtxnan  against  sex  servi- 
tude, the  right  of  abortion  Is  often  under- 
stood as  the  final  step  In  her  enfranchise- 
ment, all  in  the  conviction  that  no  woman 
can  call  herself  free  until  ahe  can  choose 
consciously  whetho'  she  will  or  will  not  be- 
come a  mother." 
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Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  "myth"  of  Cath- 
olic concern  In  abortion  restriction  must  be 
exploded  In  the  face  of  the  overwhelming  evi- 
dence of  Involvement  by  non-Catholic  re- 
ligious groups.  I  have  already  made  reference 
to  some  Baptist  pronouncements  and  we  have 
here  today  spokesmen  for  others  as  well.  Since 
the  formation  of  "Baptists  for  Life"  I  have 
received  cards,  letters,  telegrams,  and  tele- 
phone calls  from  Maine  to  California,  Minne- 
sota to  Florida.  Not  from  Board  and  agency 
spokesnoen,  but  the  men  and  women  who 
make  up  the  membership  of  the  local 
churches.  Before  I  left  Texas  Tuesday  I  re- 
ceived a  check  for  $400  to  help  In  the  work 
of  "Baptists  for  Life."  That  check  came  from 
a  Baptist  physician  in  Atistln  whom  I  have 
never  caet  or  spoken  to — he  said  he  was  grate- 
ful to  leom  that  a  voice  was  being  given 
for  Baptists  In  the  life  Issues  and  he  wanted 
to  share  In  It.  While  receiving  a  telegram 
cmnmunicatlon  some  time  ago  from  a  tele- 
type operator  I  was  surprised  when  she  broke 
the  usual  professional  conversation  to  ask  "Do 
you  think  you  can  do  any  good  In  this  fight?" 
She  then  expressed  her  concern  over  the 
slaughter  of  the  unborn  and  requested  that 
I  put  her  on  the  mailing  list  of  "Baptists  for 
Life." 

I  do  not  believe  there  can  be  found  In 
America  today  a  more  zealous  and  committed 
group  of  Christians  espotislng  the  prollfe 
philosophy  than  the  millions  of  Baptists  in 
the  Independent  churches.  Because  of  their 
lack  of  central  organization  on  a  national 
level  their  voice  is  often  neglected  but  I 
would  hazard  the  opinion  that  the  pastors 
of  these  vigorous  and  r^ldly  growing 
churches  are  "antl-abortlon"  to  the  man. 
Being  Biblical  conservatives,  they  have  a  deep 
conviction  of  the  sanctity  of  life. 

Mr.  Chairman,  testimony  before  this  Com- 
mittee has  stated  that  opinions  concerning 
abortion  which  are  grounded  In  "religious" 
convictions  should  have  no  hearing  because 
It  would  be  a  violation  of  the  first  amend- 
ment. But  such  arguments  block  the  path  to 
reasonable  examination  of  the  current  pro- 
posals regarding  a  Hiunan  Life  Amendment. 
The  argument  should  be  concerned  with 
sound  public  p<dlcy;  Instead,  prcq>onents  of 
abortion  divert  attention  to  the  religious  con- 
victions of  many  in  the  opposition.  The  as- 
sumptlcMi  seems  to  be  that  a  publlc-pcdlcy 
position  grounded  In  religious  conviction  Is 
automatically  ruled  out  of  consideration 
without  any  hearing  on  Its  merits.  Surely, 
the  sincere  convictions  of  Roman  Catholics, 
Baptists,  and  all  the  others  should  not  be 
tossed  out  of  the  public  forum  because  they 
are  theologically  grounded. 

The  movenient  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
(and  the  contemporary  continuation  In  the 
fight  against  racial  dlscrlnUnatlon)  was 
largely  religious  in  Inspiration  owing  a  great 
deal,  especially,  to  liberal  Protestant  leader- 
ship. But  the  ccmvlctlon  of  those  seeking 
racial  equality  was  not  systematically 
brushed  aside  merely  because  ot  their  re- 
ligious source,  this  position  amounts  to  as- 
serting that  citizens  who  have  moral  con- 
victions are  entitled  to  Invoke  the  law  to 
enforce  these  convictions  only  If  they  are 
grounded  In  the  religious  Ideology  of  secu- 
lar humanism,  but  not  If  they  are  grounded 
In  a  theological  view.  This  position  is  clearly 
absurd  as  presented  yesterday  by  Congress- 
woman  Bella  Abzug.  The  VS.  Constitution 
forbids  the  establishment  of  any  religion 
in  order  to  allow  tor  the  freedom  of  all  In 
this  most  Important  matter.  But  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  justify  a  religious  Ideology 
In  their  claim  to  a  prior  right  in  the  forma- 
tion of  public  policy.  May  I  remind  this  Com- 
mittee that  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  has  declared 
"Secular  Humanism"  a  religion  in  Torcaao 
V.  Watkina.  Secular  Humanists  who  demand 
that  pubUe  policy  be  Judged  scdely  by  utili- 
tarian criteria  are  attempting  to  impose  their 
particular  "religion"  on  a  plvirallstic  society. 
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many  of  wtioas  members  still  bellen 
peraonAl  Ood. 

I  iirge  you.  gentlemen,  to  Judge  ttUi 
on  the  merits  of  tbe  case  and  once 
all  let  us  be  done  wltta  appeals  to 
and  Itrnorance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  was  with  some 
that  I  noted  In  the  offldal  publlcat^n 
the  Church  and  Society  Committee 
United  Methodist  Church,  Bngage/Socl  1 
tlon.  Vol.  3  No.  2,  February,   1974, 
group  of  organizations  calling  themsel^s 
Religious  Coalition  for  Abortion  Right  i 
stated  on  page  62  (see  attached)  that 
have  selected  your  state,  Indiana,  fur 
ticular    attention  ...  to    stir    suppoi 
Senator   Bayh.   Chairman   of   the   Ju^lary 
Committee's  subcommittee  on 
amendments,  who's  up  for  re-election. 

You  may  possibly  not  be  aware  o 
avowed   support   for   your   re-election 
proabortlon  group  committed  to  a  portion 
opposing  a  Human  Life  An 
testifying  at  these  hearings.  Regardleat 
convinced   from   hearing    you   state 
hearing  on  March  6  that  you  desire 
matlon  to  enable  you  to  fully  understai|d 
abortion    controversy    that    you    will 
every  effort   to  grant  the   American 
their  right  to  a  full  and  complete  h 
Therefore,  I  am  requesting  that  you 
another  day  of  hearings  for  testimony 
those  prollfe  religious  leaaers  denied  a 
slot  In  today's  hearings.  A  number  ol 
sons  are  waiting  to  testify.  Including  ' 
Presbyterians,  Orthodox  Presbyterians, 
odlsts.  United  Church  of  Chrflst,  Gree 
thodox,  American  Association  of 
American  Association  of  Christian  Schools, 
and  others.  It  Is  essential  that  they  be  qMrd. 
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RxsoLonoN  OM  ABoanoif 

Whereas  the  moral  standards  of  the 
have  so  degenerated  as  to  encourage 
of  our  contemporaries  to  advocate 
structlon  of  unborn  and  unwanted 
and 

Wberas  the  Scriptures  declare  the 
tlty  of  human  life  and  repudiate  the 
of  "abortion  on  demand." 

Be  It  resolved  that  we,  the  messeng^ 
the    churches    of    the    General 
of   Regular    Baptist    Churches,    gather*  1 
atmual  conference  at  Kansas  City, 
on    June    2S-29,    1973,    reprove    such 
morality  azul  abortion   and  openly 
that  murder  Is  murder  even  If  it  be 
"legalized  abortion." 

Resolution   No.   9,   Passed   by 
vote  June  27,  1973:   General  As80clatl4n 
Regiilar  Baptist  Churches,  42nd 
ference,  June  26-29,   1973,  Municipal 
torlum,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


Mlsi  ouri. 
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Oki^homa  Crrr,  O^jk 
Reverend  Bob  Holbkook, 
First  Baptist  Church. 
HaUettavilU,  Tex.: 

In  November  1972  the  Baptist  OeneralfCon 
ventlon  of  Oklahoma  In  annual  session 
the  following  on  abortion :  We  urge  our 
lator  ...  to  make  no  change  In  the 
ing  lawa  that  would  not  consider  the 
ordained  principle  of  the  sanctity  of 
life.  Including  fetal  Ufe  or  that  would 
the  moral  climate  of  our  state  by  leidlng 
to  Incraaaed  immorality."  There  are 
Baptists  in  1383  chiurches  cooperating 
this  convention.  Be  assured  of  my 
support  for  legislation  or  constltu^nal 
amendments  tiiat  would  protect  the  sai  etity 
of  human  Ufe  from  conception  to  nj  tural 
death.  May  God  bless  you  In  your  effor 
Job  L.  InamAM, 
Executive  director  trea$urer  BapttetfOen- 
ertU  Convention  of  Oklahoma. 
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BSFTIST  STAKBAKO, 

Dallas,  Tex.,  Decemher  27, 1973. 
Mr.  M.  O.  Tuawn. 
Alamo  Nationai  Building, 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 

DxAa  BAa.  Toamta:  Tour  letter  ooooeming 
the  action  by  James  A.  Wood,  along  with  the 
necessary  Information  to  explain  It  to  our 
readers,  is  much  too  long  for  our  letters  page. 
I  know  that  almost  without  exception  our 
agency  leaders  do  appreciate  comments  from 
our  Baptist  people,  and  I  suggest  you  write 
him  directly.  His  address  la  801  Bi4;>tlat  Build- 
ing. Dallas  76301. 

The  Baptist  Joint  Committee,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  did  not  authorize  E>r.  Wood  to 
q>eak  in  its  behalf  on  this  issue.  I  regret  that 
be  Is  identified  as  executive  director  of  the 
committee,  and  thus  identified  with  this 
group. 

I  am  sure  each  mmnber  of  Congress  Is 
aware  that  groups  like  this  try  to  mislead  in 
their  statements  by  indicating  they  are 
speaking  for  the  organization.  Certainly,  the 
statement  Is  not  binding  upon  3my  Baptist 
nor  could  It  be,  for  not  even  the  Convention 
can  speak  for  other  than  a  majority  attend- 
ing a  particular  session.  No  one  has  ever 
doubted  this. 

Sincerely, 

John  J.  Huvr,  Sditor. 

SouTHxaN  Methodist  Ukiwuttt. 

DaUas.  Tex..  March  1. 1974. 

Rev.  ROBXXT  HOLBBOOK. 

HaUettsville,  Tex. 

Daaa  Da.  Holasook:  I  was  pleased  to  hear 
that  you  will  be  able  to  testify  next  Wed- 
nesday before  the  Senate  Conunlttee  con- 
sidering federal  legislation  concerning  abor- 
tion on  demand.  If  It  were  at  all  possible,  I'd 
be  glad  to  be  there  with  you,  offering  my  own 
testimony  in  support  of  a  reasonable  and 
morally  defenuslble  law  against  cheap  and 
easy  abortion. 

My  own  basic  concerns  with  re^>ect  to  this 
problem  could  be  boUed  down  to  six  bare- 
bones  theses  that  might  be  summarised 
somewhat  as  follows : 

1.  Human  life  Is  sacred  and,  therefore,  may 
not  be  taken  by  other  humans,  with  any 
moral  Justification,  except  In  cases  where 
such  killing  Is  clearly  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 
The  deliberate  ending  of  any  human  life 
must  never  be  regarded  as  a  moral  good,  or 
even  morally  innocent.  This  applies  to  abor- 
tion, murder,  war  and  even  "manslaughter," 
etc. 

2.  The  origins  of  human  life  and  person- 
hood  are  shrouded  In  mystery :  no  one  knovn. 
or  can  know,  exactly  when  human  life  begins 
and  when  feticide  (or  even  infanticide  for 
that  matter)  is  murder  In  the  moral  sense. 
But  the  probabilities  are  very  great  that  one 
is  deaUng  with  a  potential  human  life  at 
least  as  soon  as  the  fertilized  ovum  Is  stabil- 
ized in  the  uterus  (nldlflcatlon)  and  maybe 
even  at  conception  (at  the  latest  when  preg- 
nancy can  be  medically  diagnosed) .  Thus  the 
Supreme  Court's  division  of  pregnancy  Into 
trimesters  and  Its  conclusion  that  abortion  in 
these  successive  trimesters  Is  less  and  less 
innocuous  strikes  me  as  arbitrary,  simplistic 
and  morally  confused.  For  If  the  probability 
la  at  all  real  that  feticide  Involves  a  human 
life  (or  a  potential  human  Ufe)  then  It  Is  as 
morally  Indefensible  in  the  first  trimester  as 
In  the  second  or  third — or  In  the  first  three 
months  of  Infancy  (since  not  even  neonates 
are  fiUly  "human,"  neurologlcally  speaking, 
in  their  first  three  months  of  post-uterine 
life). 

S.  AlMTtion.  tberef(H«.  may,  in  aU  prob- 
abUlty,  involve  the  kUling  of  a  defenseless 
human  being.  Its  only  conceivable  Justifica- 
tion, therefore,  would  have  to  be  as  the  leaser 
of  two  evils — i*.,  as  some  sort  of  "therapeutic 
abortion,"  defined  very,  very  cautiously. 
Abortion  cannot  be  Justified  as  a  means  of 
population  control  or  as  a  relief  from  ma- 


tenuU  distreoa.  It  to  a  Ufe-and-death  tasue 
and  as  between  h\unan  life  and  human  dis- 
tress, life  la  clearly  the  more  nearly  xutlmate 
▼alue, 

4.  A  woman's  rights  with  re^>ect  to  her 
own  body  and  its  uses  are  "absolute" — up  to 
that  point  where  other  human  rights  are 
Involved.  If,  therefore,  a  fetus  is  a  potential 
person — much  as  an  Infant  is — then  its 
rights  have  to  be  weighed  Into  any  decision 
concerning  its  mother's  rights  (exigent  as 
they  maybe). 

6.  The  case  for  abortion  on  demand  fol- 
lows from  the  same  premises  as  those  for 
euthanasia:  i.e.,  unwanted  Ufe  may  be  dis- 
posed of  by  those  who  do  not  want  it.  Thus, 
legalized  abortion,  legalized  euthanasia,  etc. 
look  away  from  a  fuUr  humane  society  in 
which  the  weak  are  protected  from  injustice 
by  the  law  as  weU  as  by  the  moral  concerns 
of  sensitive  and  humane  persons. 

0.  It  Is  misleading  to  suppose  that,  among 
the  Christian  groups  In  the  USA,  only  the 
Roman  Catholics,  Mormons,  etc.  are  the  ones 
that  are  opposed  to  abortion  on  denxand,  on 
moral  and  religious  grounds.  As  a  loyal  and 
devoted  United  Methodist,  I  can  say  with 
great  emphasis  that  the  current  "official" 
position  of  the  United  Methodist  Church  re- 
garding abortion  not  only  does  not  speak 
for  me  but  that  I  regard  the  process  by  which 
this  "position"  became  "official"  as  being 
non-repreeentatlve  and  moraUy  invaUd.  It 
has,  therefore,  no  force  or  effect  as  a  guide 
for  my  conscience  or  moral  Judgment — and 
this  is  widely  and  well-known.  But  here  I 
speak  for  many  other  United  Methodists  as 
weU  (nobody  knows  how  many  there  may 
be  since  this  issue  has  never  been  fairly 
tested  throughout  the  church  as  a  whole ) . 
It  Is,  however,  my  Impression  and  beUef  that 
given  an  honest  opportunity  to  vote  for  or 
against  a  reasonable  antl-abortlon  law  (l.e., 
one  that  dlsaUows  abortion  on  demand  but 
allows,  x>ery  cautiously,  for  therapeutic  abor- 
tion) a  majority  of  United  Methodists  would 
vote  tor  it.  The  case  on  this  point  is  even 
clearer  with  Southern  Baptists,  Lutherans, 
the  black  churches,  the  pentecostaUsts,  etc. 
And  if  this  guesstimate  of  mine  Is  doubted, 
there  is  a  perfect  straightforward  democratic 
way  to  test  the  hypothesis.  Give  the  Amer- 
ican people  an  honest  and  retJlstlc  referen- 
dum. Why  not?  Do  we  mistrust  them  and 
their  moral  Judgments  or  are  we  content 
with  the  present  confusion  and  one-sided- 
ness  of  our  current  abortion  legislation  and 
its  Judicial  Interpretations  as  of  now? 

Thus  for  many  reasons — religious,  moral, 
psychological,  sociological,  etc. — I  heartUy 
support  a  carefuUy  conceived  legal  referen- 
dum that  woiUd  give  the  American  people  a 
choice  that  has  thus  far  been  denied  them  by 
current  Judicial  and  legislative  processes. 

There  Is  much  warranted  alarm  through- 
out the  country  over  the  ominous  rise  and 
spread  of  violence  In  our  American  society — 
and  there  are  many  voices  raised  against  It. 
Yet  many  of  those  very  same  partisans  of 
non-violence  are  also  advocates  of  one  of 
the  most  de^lcable  modes  of  violence  there 
Is — violence  against  the  helpless.  What  fate 
does  a  nation  in  such  moral  confusion  de- 
serve at  the  hands  of  a  Jvist  God? 
Very  f  altbf  uUy  yours, 

KLBSKt  C.   OOTLOt. 

TABxaNACLB  Baptist  Chctch, 
Luhbock.  Tex..  February  11.  1974. 
Reverend  Robsbt  Holbbook. 
First  Baptist  Church, 
HallettsviUe,  Tex. 

Dbab  BaoTHxa  Houhiook:  Thank  you  for 
your  telephone  caU  last  week.  I  have  in- 
cluded your  suggestion  concerning  an  article 
in  our  church  paper,  and  I  will  send  you  a 
copy  when  It  is  off  the  press.  Certainly,  we 
stand  behind  you  100%  in  tbU  Fro-Ufe 
Movement  and  against  abortion.  You  wlU 
find  endoeed  a  number  of  names  and  od- 
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dresses  that  I  am  sending  you  as  per  yo\ir 
request.  I  am  also  sending  you,  under  sepa- 
rate cover,  a  copy  of  the  directory  of  the 
World  BapUst  PeUowshlp  which  gives  the 
names  and  addresses  of  churches  and  pastora 
In  this  group.  These,  of  course,  wlU  aU  be 
conservative  preachers,  and  I  think  that  they 
would  aU  be  against  abortlcMQ.  However,  I 
cannot  teU  you  what  kind  of  reaction  that 
you  wUl  get  from  them  as  far  as  giving  you 
any  aid  or  assistance.  But,  perhaps  you  would 
like  to  maU  some  of  them  some  of  your  copies 
of  the  publication  that  you  mentioned  to 
me. 

If  you  are  Interested  in  a  Ust  of  pastors 
and  ch\irches  who  might  also  be  interested 
in  any  mall-out  material  you  might  have, 
you  can  send  $3.00  to  the  Baptist  Bible  Fel- 
lowship International,  Box  106,  Springfield, 
Mo.  65802,  and  they  wiu  send  you  a  cc^y  of 
their  directory  which  Usts  aU  of  the  names 
and  addresses  of  churches  and  pastors.  Also, 
you  can  get  the  chiirch  directory  of  the  Gen- 
eral Association  of  Regular  Baptists  which 
Is  an  organization  of  Pundamental-mlnded 
churches  by  sending  $1.60  for  the  yearbook 
of  the  General  Association  of  Regular  Bap- 
tists. Their  address  is  1800  Oakton  Street, 
Des  Plalnes,  IlUnols  60018. 

I  do  trust  that  your  trip  to  Washington 
wiU  prove  to  be  successful  and  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  wlU  act  on  the 
Pro-Iiife  Amendment. 
Yours  in  Christ, 

E.  L.  BTNnic. 


NoBTB  Gbano  Rivat 

Baptist  Association, 
Trenton,  Mo.,  March  2.  1974. 
Reverend  Robbit  Holbbook, 
National  Right  to  Life, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Crbistian  FkBND:  I  would  like  to 
express  to  you  the  fact  that  the  large  major- 
ity of  members  of  thirty-five  Southern  Bap- 
tist Churches,  with  a  total  membership  of 
8,229,  located  in  North  Central  Mlssoxul, 
along  with  myself,  are  in  opposition  to  the 
Uberal  abortion  laws,  which  have  been  passed 
and  are  now  effective  In  the  United  States. 
Not  only  are  they  wrong  and  an tl -Christian 
in  our  country,  but  they  are  also  wrong  and 
anti-Christian  anywhere  else  in  God's  World. 

We  appreciate  the  stand  you  have  taken 
and  the  efforts  that  you  are  making  to  op- 
pose them.  In  behalf  of  both  myself  and  the 
North  Grand  River  Baptist  Association,  I 
would  like  to  encourage  you  to  continue  your 
•Sorts  to  awaken  the  conscience  of  America 
of  the  sinfulness  in  the  sight  of  God  of  these 
evils. 

Sincerely, 

Thoicas  D.  Hiu.. 


Maxch  6, 1074. 
SuBurrrxD  bt  thx  Rbvxsbnd  W.  Dkan  Csonsx. 
Phzladklphia  First  Cbobch  or  tbk  Brxth- 
■KN,  PHn.AnKT.piA,  Pa. 

The  Church  of  the  Brethren's  participa- 
tion In  the  religious  coalition  for  abortion 
is  without  official  sanction  and  is  in  direct 
oonfilct  with  stated  denominational  policy. 
The  Church  of  the  Brethren's  only  official 
statement  says:  "Brethren  oppose  abortion 
because  it  destroys  Ufe.  Let  it  be  clear 
that  the  Brethren  ideal  upholds  the  sacred- 
ness  of  human  life  and  that  abortion  should 
be  accepted  as  an  option  only  where  all  other 
possible  alternatives  wUl  lead  to  greater 
destruction  of  hxunan  life  and  spirit."  The 
statement  goes  on  to  say,  "Our  position  is 
not  a  condemnation  of  those  personsj  who 
reject  this  position  or  ot  women  who  se^ 
and  undergo  abortions.  Rather,  it  is  a  caU 
for  Christ-like  compassion  In  seeking  crea- 
tive altematlTes  to  abortion." 


Tlie  position  statement  o^  abortion  passed 
by  the  annual  conference  of  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren  in  1973  advocates  contracep- 
tion and  voluntary  measures  such  as  sterUl- 
zatlon  rather  than  abortion. 

W.  D.  CaoTTsa, 
Moderator.  Atlantic  Northeast  District 
of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren. 
Mabt  E.  Weavxs. 
Moderator-Elect.    Atlantic    Northeast 
District    of    the    Church    of    the 
Brethren. 

C.  Watnx  Zonkki., 
Immediate   Past   Moderator.   Atlantic 
Northeast  District  of  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren. 


NBC    WORLD    PREMIERE    OP    "THE 
LITTLE  HOUSE  ON  THE  PRAIRIE" 

y^.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  in 
19'^  It  was  my  privilege  to  review  for 
Life  magazine  the  work  of  the  late  Laura 
Ingalls  WUder,  whose  literary  contribu- 
tions have  meant  so  much  to  South  Da- 
kota, particularly  to  De  Smet  and  the 
Kingsbury  Coimty  area.  Her  works  re- 
call the  trials  and  tribulations,  along 
with  the  occasional  Joys  of  the  demand- 
ing life  of  our  pioneers.  Now.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  National  Broad- 
casting Company's  television  network 
has  filmed  a  2-hour  drama  based  on  Mrs. 
Wilder's  moet  famous  woiic,  "The  Little 
House  on  the  Prairie."  Jerry  Pranken, 
vice  president  of  McFadden,  Strauss  & 
Irwin.  Inc.,  informs  me  the  NBC  specisd 
will  be  telecast  on  Saturday  evening, 
March  30,  or  its  World  Premiere  series. 
The  film  stars  Michael  Landon  of  "Bo- 
nanza" fame,  who  also  is  the  director 
of  this  production. 

The  special  program  is  to  seire  as  a 
pilot  for  a  continuing  series  based  on 
Mrs.  Wilder's  works.  Mr.  Franken  says 
the  idea  is  to  continually  stress  the  need 
in  the  Nation  today  for  values  and  quali- 
ties that  are  meaningful  and  can  pro- 
vide strength  and  direction  In  times  of 
crisis.  These  values  were  clearly  present 
in  the  lives  of  South  Dakota's  pioneers, 
and  are  clearly  values  which  we  would 
do  well  to  call  upon  today.  I  urge  that 
my  colleagues  and  others  join  me  In 
watching  what  promises  to  be  a  tele- 
vision tribute  to  pioneering  in  our  Amer- 
ican heartland. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  EXPORT 
ADMINISTRA-nON  ACT 

Mr.  CHILBS.  Mr.  President,  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  has  begun  hearings  on 
the  Trade  Reform  Act  this  week.  On  Feb- 
ruary 21 1  Introduced  some  amendments 
to  the  Export  Administration  Act,  which 
authorizes  export  controls.  I  understand 
these  amendments  have  elicited  some 
comment  and  interest  both  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  in  the  Congress.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  these  pro- 
posed amendments  of  the  act,  in  the 
form  of  S.  3030,  printed  in  the  Recors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
S.  3030  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


B.  3030 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SacnoN  1.  Section  2  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1969  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  para- 
graphs: 

"(6)  It  Is  In  the  national  Interest  of  the 
United  States  and  advaintageous  to  the  do- 
mestic economy  that  the  United  States 
should  be  engaged  in  international  trade 
negotiations  to  promote  freer  and  more 
equitable  world  trading  policies. 

"(6)  There  is  a  continuing  need  to  ad- 
dress problems  of  access  to  markets,  and 
recent  events  and  studies  indicate  that  ac- 
cess to  supplies  Is  a  growing  International 
problem. 

"(7)  Economic  poUcy  actions  by  foreign 
countries  affecting  their  exports  Increasing- 
ly affect  Internal  economic  conditions  in 
the  United  States,  making  necessary  the 
abUlty  of  the  United  States  to  use  export 
controls  to  persuade  other  countries  to  mod- 
ify their  economic  policy  actions  which  are 
harmful  to  the  United  States  economy. 

"(8)  The  problem  of  access  to  supplies  ia 
made  Ino-easlngly  more  difficult  by  the  in- 
adequacy of  IntematlcHial  rules  and  insti- 
tutions to  deal  with  world  resource  scarci- 
ties." 

Sec.  2  Section  3  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1969  is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2) 
through  (6)  as  paragraphs  (4)  through  (8), 
respectively; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragn^h  (1)  the 
f (lowing  new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  encourage  the  formulation  and  Imple- 
mentation of  multUateral  arrangements 
which  wUI  assure  aU  participants  of  reason- 
able and  nondiscriminatory  access  to  sup- 
plies, Including  raw  materials  and  natural 
resotircee. 

"(3)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  further  through  International  trade  ne- 
gotiations the  evcdution  of  international 
institutions  and  rules  which  promote  freer 
and  more  equitable  WM-ld  trading  prac- 
tices."; 

(3)  by  redesignating  clauses  (B)  and  (C) 
in  paragraph  (4)  (as  redesignated)  as 
clauses  (C)  and  (D),  respectively;  and 

(4)  by  inserting  niteir  clause  (A)  of  such 
paragraph  (4)  the  following:  "(B)  to  the 
extent  necessary  and  with  respect  to  the 
articles,  materials,  sui^Ues,  and  informa- 
tion necessary  or  appropriate,  to  seek  an  ad- 
justment In  any  economic  policy  or  action 
of  a  foreign  government  which  has  had  or 
may  have  a  serious  domestic  Inflationary  im- 
pact, which  has  caused  or  may  cause  a  seri- 
ous d(Hnestlc  shortage,  or  which  has  bad  or 
may  have  a  serious  adverse  effect  on  em- 
ployment In  the  United  States,". 

Sac.  3.  Section  4  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1969  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  3  (5)"  in  the 
last  sentence  of  subsection  (b)(1)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  3   (7)"; 

(2)  by  inserting  ",  or  the  need  to  seek 
adjustments  In  economic  policy  or  actions  by 
foreign  governments"  in  subsection  (c) 
after  "scarce  materials";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "(B)  or  (C)  of  para- 
grt^h  (2)"  in  subsection  (e)  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "(B),  (C),  or  (D)  of  para- 
graph (4)". 

Sac.  4.  Section  10  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1969  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Ea*^  such 
report  shall  contain  a  description  of  the 
progress   being   made   in  any  IntematitHial 
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negotutlona  regarding  rules  and  «rri  nge- 
ments  altootlnc  aeoMi  to  rappllH  am  ax- 
port  poUclea  and  praotloea  ot  fonlgn  go  «m- 
ments.  Suc^  report  ahaU  alao  oontaln- 

"(1)  an  ualjrals  ot  any  eoonomlo  pol:  rj  or 
action,  during  the  quarter,  of  any  fc  'elgn 
government  affecting  the  price  or  i  vall- 
ability  or  any  article,  material,  or  suppl  Im- 
ported Into  the  United  States  which  i  m- 
sentlal  to  the  economy  of  the  United  B'  ktea; 

"(3)  the  effect  of  auch  policy  or  actl(  n  on 
prloe.  supply,  or  employment  In  the  V  ilted 
States:  and 

"(3)  any  economic  action  proposed  or  con- 
templated by  the  United  States  Oovem  nent 
with  respect  to  such  foreign  economl  ac- 
tion." 

8bc.  6.  Saetton  14  of  the  Export  Adn  Inls- 
tratlon  Act  of  1969  is  amended  by  sti  king 
out  "1974"  and  inserting  In  lieu  tb  treof 
"1976". 

Mr.  CHILES.  As  I  Indicated  wh  m  I 
Introduced  this  legislation,  the  Ei  port 
Administration  Act  which  expiret  on 
June  30  authorizes  the  use  of  export  xm- 
trols  almost  entirely  as  an  Instrume  it  of 
domestic  economic  policy.  To  brlnf  ex- 
port controls  more  clearly  into  the  a  -ena 
of  foreign  economic  policy  and  to  c  eate 
some  consistency  between  the  Trad*  Re- 
form Act  and  the  Export  Admlnistn  tion 
Act,  I  have  substantially  revised  boU  the 
"findings"  sections  and  the  policy  aui  lor 
Itles  of  the  Export  Administration  Act. 

In  my  view  this  revamping  is  neee  saiy 
to  adequately  empower  our  Oovem:  aent 
to  deal  with  the  new  economic  cir  um- 
stances  in  which  we  find  ourselves  t  iter- 
natlonally.  Specifically,  there  ia  an 
urgent  need  to  have  the  legislative  Ian 
guage  governing  the  use  of  export  r<ni- 
trols  reflect: 

The  need  to  be  able  to  respond  wlt^  ex 
port  controls  of  our  own  to  the  u  e  of 
export   policies   of   other   govemo  ents 
which   are  damaging   to  our  don^tic 
economy. 

The  need  to  address  the  probleiAs  of 
access  to  supplies  as  well  as  ttcce  s  to 
markets  in  international  discussioni  and 
agreements. 

The  need  to  have  export  controls  fe  an 
Integral  part  of  the  International  {rade 
negotiations  within  the  QATT.  and 

The  need  to  strengthen  international 
rules  and  Institutions  dealing  wiiq  ex- 
port policies. 

As  the  law  now  stands  the  autArlty 
does  not  exist  to  deal  with  theae  ]  rob- 
leins.  The  legislation  I  have  Introt  need 
fills  these  loopholes.  I  refer  my  collet  gues 
with  an  Interest  in  these  matters  t  my 
earlier  remarks  In  Qie  Record  on  •'eb- 
ruary  4  and  February  21.  The  ei  srgy 
crisis,  and  changed  world  economic  ;on- 
dltlons  as  well  as  the  inflation  pro  dem 
we  are  experiencing  in  the  United  8  ates 
make  these  Issues  of  pressintr  iiqpor- 
tance. 


ANNIVERSART   OF  THS   BnilV 
THOMAS  O.  MASARTK 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Presldoit,  I 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  menuM^ 
Thomac  Q.  Masaryk  on  the  124tta 
nlversaz7  of  bis  Urth.  Thomas 
WM  a  statesman,  a  BifAdar,  a  morkUst. 
and  a  successful  politician.  But  laore 
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than  all  of  this,  he  was  a  man  iiAo 
brought  to  fruition  through  his  personal 
tenacity  and  Integrity  a  life-long  dream 
to  make  his  country  free. 

Thomas  Masaryk  was  the  founder  and 
first  president  of  the  Czechoslovak  Re- 
public, established  at  the  end  of  World 
War  I.  He  guided  the  Czechoslovak  Re- 
public In  accordance  with  democratic 
principles  which  he  had  previously  ex- 
plored in  several  scholarly  works.  The 
kejoiote  of  his  philosophy  was  that  un- 
compromlsed  truth  is  the  absolute  moral 
requirement  in  a  democratic  system. 
When  he  took  oCQce  as  President  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Republic,  he  characteristi- 
cally chose  "Truth  Prevails"  as  the 
maxim  for  his  new  nation. 

In  1968  during  the  Dubcek  era  in 
Czechoslovakia  people  freely  made  the 
pilgrimage  to  Masaryk's  grave.  Masaryk 
remains  today  a  symbol  of  Inspiration  to 
all  who  revere  freedom  and  true  na- 
tional independence. 


WHAT  MAKES  A  GOOD  POLICE 
OFFICER? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  Win- 
ston S.  Churchill,  speaking  of  the  gallant 
Royal  Air  Force  pilots  who  saved  the 
world  from  Nazi  tyranny  during  the 
Battle  of  Britain,  delivered  a  magnificent 
tribute: 

Nersr  In  the  field  of  human  conflict  was  ao 
much  owed  by  so  many  to  so  few. 

I  believe  that  these  eloquent  words  may 
be  applied  with  equal  Justice  to  our  police 
ofBcers  at  all  levels — Federal,  State,  and 
local — for  they  are  a  thin  blue  line  stand- 
ing between  us  and  the  brutal  onslaught 
of  crime  and  the  criminal. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  wish  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  thoughtful  speech 
delivered  by  Clarence  M.  Kelley.  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  ot  Investi- 
gation, before  an  Outstanding  Law  En- 
forconent  OfBcers  Award  banquet  held 
in  Birmingham.  Ala.,  on  Fdamary  9. 1974. 

Speaking  from  personal  experience  as 
both  a  Federal  and  local  policeman.  Di- 
rector Kelley  noted  that  it  is  not  always 
pleasant  to  be  a  police  officer  in  our  troa- 
bled  society  and  that  the  physical  risk  at 
being  a  police  officer  is  high.  He  added: 

There  are  many  groups  and  Individuals 
who  hate  the  poUoe.  who  oaU  the  officer  vile 
names.  They  seek  to  discredit  and  Impugn 
oiir  prodBaalon.  If  an  offloer  makes  an  arrest 
he  Is  acctised  of  "brutaUty."  If  ha  maintains 
order  during  a  demonstration  he  Is  taunted 
as  a  "bully."  If  he  enforces  the  law  he  Is 
charged  with  "harassment."  He  is  called  a 
"pig."  and  biased  and  vUlfled  aa  be  carries  oat 
his  duties. 

Yet,  as  the  FBI  Director  pointed  out, 
our  policemen  perform  their  duties  with 
skill,  patience,  and  disregard  for  their 
own  safety.  And  they  are  paying  the  price 
for  guarding  our  lives  and  property.  Fi» 
example,  during  last  year  134  brave  offl- 
cera  lost  their  own  lives  tui  a  result  of 
criminal  action — all  but  three  of  them 
were  local,  county,  and  State  officers.  Tills 
was  the  highest  total  of  such  slaylogs 
ever  recorded,  he  said. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  measure  of  tribute 


to  the  bravery  and  dedicated  contribu« 
tion  made  to  society  by  our  police  officers. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Kelley's    remarks   be   printed   in    the 

RSCOKO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  mtated  In  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

WHAT  Makkw  a  Good  Policx  OfpicsxT 
(An  Address  by  Clarence  M.  Kelley) 

I  am  partlcvilarly  gratified  this  evening  for 
the  opportunity  of  attending  the  third  An- 
nual Banquet  for  the  Outstanding  Law  En- 
forcement Officers  of  the  Tear. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  return  to  Birmingham. 
The  three  years  I  spent  here  as  Special  Agent 
In  Charge  of  the  FBI's  office  are  among  my 
happiest  memories  In  law  enforcement.  Many 
of  the  police  officers  here  tonight  I  met  then 
for  the  first  time. 

I  am  grateful  Indeed  for  the  splendid  as- 
sistance which  Alabama  law  enforcement  has 
given  the  FBI  over  the  years  and  also  to 
Ralph  Miles  and  Philip  McNIff,  our  present 
Special  Agents  in  Charge.  As  FBI  Director, 
I  pledge  to  you  continued  cloee  and  fraternal 
cooperation. 

I  want  also  to  extend  my  sincere  personal 
congratulations  to  each  at  the  officers  being 
honored  tonight. 

Tou  are  a  credit  to  your  profession  and 
your  commvuilty.  Nothing  could  be  more 
commendatory  than  to  be  selected  for  this 
distinguished  award.  For  you,  this  is  the  cul- 
mination of  years  of  dedication,  sacrifice  and 
faithfulness  to  duty.  We  are  proud  of  you. 
You  bring  honor  to  all  of  us  in  law  enforce- 
ment. 

Also,  I  want  to  say  thank  you  to  the  distin- 
guished citizens  of  Alabama  who  have  made 
this  recognition  possible.  Having  been  a  law 
enforcement  officer  for  over  30  years,  I  know 
what  this  occasion  means  for  these  brave 
man  and  women.  They  appreciate  your  inter- 
est, conoam,  and  support.  Tour  banquet  to- 
night symbollaes  that  spirit  of  warm  feUow- 
ship  wblch  must  exist  between  the  officers  of 
the  law  and  our  citizenry  if  a  community  is 
to  obtain  tb*  high  quaUty  of  protection  It 
deserves. 

I  want  to  share  with  you  this  evening  some 
thoughts  on  the  theme,  "What  Makes  A  Good 
Officer?"  "What  are  the  qualities  which  make 
the  man  or  woman  in  blue  a  top-flight  offi- 
cer 7" 

Tbese  are  not  easy  questions  to  answer. 

I  remember  talking  to  a  group  of  officers 
when  I  was  Chief  in  Kansas  City. 

I  poeed  the  question :  "What  do  you  expect 
of  your  chief?  What  qualifications  do  you 
think  a  good  chief  of  police  should  have?" 

WeU,  I  really  opened  the  gate.  In  a  matter 
of  minutes,  I  had  the  blackboard  filled  with 
suggestions. 

There  were  such  qualities  as  honesty  and 
courtesy,  administrative  abUlty,  Integrity  and 
a  pleasant  personality.  One  officer  even  sug- 
gested "good  looking." 

Their  chief,  they  thought,  should  be  ex- 
perienced, wise.  Intelligent,  well-trained,  af- 
fable, strict  In  dlsctpUne  but  not  too  strict, 
understanding,  a  family  man.  healthy — and 
the  list  went  on  and  on. 

I  remember,  after  Jotting  down  aU  the  sug- 
gestions, stepping  back,  looking  at  the  group, 
and  asking,  "Now  tell  me,  where  are  you  go- 
ing to  find  a  person  with  all  those  quallflca- 
tlonsT" 

There  was  a  moment  of  alienee  and  no 
answers.  Then  I  said:  "As  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned the  only  person  who  could  possibly 
qualify  aa  a  chief  would  be  the  perfect  man 
and  I  don't  know  where  you  can  And  him." 

And  I  could  have  added:  "And  tf  yoa  did 
find  him.  what  community  could  affonl  to 
pay  the  aalary  be  would  command?" 
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This  story  illustrates  the  almost  unbe- 
lievably high  standards  expected  of  law  en- 
forcement— ^by  Its  own  personnel  and  by  you, 
the  dtlaens  of  the  conununlty.  We  expect  not 
only  the  very  best  In  our  officers,  but  a  range 
and  depth  of  attributes  that  no  mortal  could 
poesibly  possess. 

AU  too  frequently  we  expect  of  the  officer 
what  we  do  not  require  of  ours^ves. 

He  must,  in  our  eyes,  be  atiove  reproach  at 
all  times,  scrupulously  honest.  virtuaUy 
without  a  faxilt. 

He  must  make  no  mistakes,  and  if  he  does 
we  criticize  him  unmercifully. 

We  expect  him  to  handle  all  situations  with 
finesse,  tact  and  competence,  but  seldom  do 
we  realize  that  as  a  commvinlty  we  have  lot 
provided  him  with  the  profeeslonal  training 
needed  to  cope  with  today's  sophisticated, 
changing  society. 

We  expect  him  to  risk  bis  life  to  appre- 
hend a  hijacker,  bank  robber  and  murderer, 
yet  we  often  faU  to  pay  blm  a  livable  salary 
and  we  make  few,  if  any,  provisions  tor  his 
family  in  case  of  death  during  the  line  of 
duty. 

We  expect  him  to  be  enthusiastic  and 
never  to  complain  or  gripe  (as  all  of  us  do) . 
yet  we  refuse  to  take  the  time  to  acquaint 
ourselves  with  his  working  conditions  at 
hsadquarters,  the  precinct  station  or  where- 
ever  he  may  be. 

We  expect  him  to  perform  at  top  efficiency, 
for  long  hours,  often  being  called  out  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  at  on  weekends,  and 
forget  that  he  too  Is  human,  that  he  gets 
tired  and  hungry,  and  like  us,  he  may  have 
a  son  with  whom  he  likee  to  play  basebaU. 

We  expect  him  to  Inunedlately  accomm.-- 
date  oxir  desires  when  we  call  the  police, 
forgetting  that  we  have  not  given  the  chief 
sufficient  manpower  and  equipment  to  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  service  we  expect  and  de- 
serve. 

Tet  these  men  and  women  in  blue,  despite 
these  handicaps,  perform  admirably — and  I 
think  the  citizens  across  the  great  state  of 
Alabama — and  the  Nation — owe  them  a  tre- 
mendous debt  of  gratitude. 

I  have  worked  with  police  officers  all  my 
life.  I  have  been  an  officer  myself.  I  know 
their  gripes.  I  know  their  Joys.  I  think  I  know 
the  men  and  women  themselves — as  human 
beings.  And  I  can  teU  you,  honestly  and 
truthfully,  you  wUl  never  meet  a  finer  group 
of  Americans.  They  work  not  alone  for  the 
salary — if  they  did  they  wouldn't  be  there. 
They  work  not  for  public  acclaim — if  so,  they 
wouldn't  be  there.  They  work  not  to  be 
heroes — if  so,  they  would  long  ago  have 
resigned. 

They  walk  your  streets,  safeguard  your 
homes,  keep  your  traffic  going  .  .  .  why? 

Because  they  believe  In  the  dignity  of  the 
law,  in  the  triumph  of  right  over  might, 
and,  above  all,  because  they  want  to  do  their 
share  in  helping  protect  their  communities. 

Here  are  the  qualities  exemplified  by  these 
officers  tonight.  I  do  not  know  any  of  them 
personally.  I  don't  need  to — ^because  I  know 
the  traditions  in  which  they  believe,  the 
traditions  of  service,  personal  integrity  and 
courage. 

That's  ths  kind  of  human  beings  they  are. 

Today  It  \a  not  always  pleasant  to  be  a 
police  officer.  There  are  many  groups  and 
Individuals  who  hate  the  police,  who  call  the 
officer  vile  names.  They  seek  to  discredit  and 
Impugn  our  profession.  If  an  o.fficer  makes  an 
arrest  he  Is  accused  of  "brutality."  If  he 
maintains  order  diu-lng  a  demonstnftlon  he 
Is  taunted  as  a  "bully."  If  he  enforces  the 
law  be  Is  charged  with  "harassment."  He  Is 
colled  a  "pig."  and  hissed  and  vilified  as  he 
carries  out  his  duties. 

It  takes  a  man  of  imlque  qualities  to  do 
his  job,  honestly  imd  faithfully,  amid  this 
barrage  of  unwarranted  abuse  and  vilifica- 
tion. TlM  SKceUent  record  ot  our  officers  in 


meeting  these  situations  is  a  tribute  to  their 
training,  skill,  and  patience. 

In  today's  society  the  physical  risk  of  being 
a  police  officer  is  high — and  is  growing. 

Last  year  134  brave  officers  lost  their  lives 
from  criminal  action,  131  being  local,  state 
and  county  officers.  This  is  the  highest  total 
ever  recorded.  Three  of  these  slayings  were  in 
Alabama. 

For  the  officer,  death  lurks  at  every  mo- 
ment of  the  day.  It  may  come  from  stopping 
a  motorist,  making  an  arrest,  handling  a 
domestic  dlstxirbance  caU. 

Last  year,  for  example,  30  officers  were 
slain  handling  disturbance  calls;  27  in  con- 
nection with  robbery  matters;  ten  while  in- 
vestigating suspicious  persons;  seven  at  the 
hands  of  prisoners  .  .  .  and  the  list  goes  on. 

In  police  work  there  is  no  sanctuary  from 
the  criminal's  bullet. 

Not  only  are  there  the  dangers  of  regular 
police  work  but  the  officer  is  also  the  target 
of  carefully  planned  sniper  attacks,  am- 
bushes, and  deliberate  efforts  to  injure  and 
kill.  One  antlpollce  group,  for  example,  cir- 
culated a  manual  telling  extremists  how  to 
fight  the  police.  Make  use  of  weapons.  It  said, 
such  as  ice  picks,  leather  punches,  can  open- 
ers, sling  shots,  darts,  and  red  pepper. 

I  write  personal  letters  to  the  widows  of 
police  officers  killed  in  line  of  duty.  If  any- 
thing brings  a  police  department,  or  a  group 
of  officers  together.  It  Is  the  death  of  one  of 
our  own.  In  my  letters  I  try  my  best  to  con- 
sole the  widow  and  family.  But  what  can 
words  say  to  take  away  the  grief  and  pain? 

Police  families  know  that  their  husband 
and  father  is  running  a  deadly  risk  every 
day — but  they  never  expect  that  moment 
to  come. 

They  know  that  when  the  officer  leaves 
home  In  the  morning  they  may  never  see 
him  alive  again — but  they  never  eiq>ect  that 
moment  to  arrive. 

These  widows  sometimes  write  letters  that 
wrench  the  heart,  telling  me  about  their 
situations.  Brave  women  they  are  .  .  .  living 
dally  under  the  fear  of  death,  yet  when  that 
moment  of  dtsaster  comes,  they  too,  like 
all  of  us,  break  down  and  cry. 

"Law  Enforcement,"  one  widow  wrote,  "has 
been  our  way  of  life  for  22  years.  He  (her 
husband)  was  doing  a  job  he  really  loved — 
protecting  the  people  and  the  city." 

Note,  if  you  wiU,  the  words  "law  enforce- 
ment has  been  OT7R  way  of  life" — a  fanUly 
commitment,  not  just  the  officer,  but  the 
wife  and  children  too.  This  Is  what  makes  a 
good  officer.  That  he  works  with  the  enthu- 
siastic support  of  bis  wife  and  children. 
That's  why  tonight,  if  the  wives  and  children 
of  these  honored  officers  are  present,  they 
Bhoiild  receive  our  applause  of  appreciation. 
The  officer  is  a  good  officer.  Why?  Because 
there  is  a  wife,  a  family,  a  mother,  a  father, 
or  other  devoted  person  behind  him. 

Note  also  this  widow's  words,  "He  was 
doing  a  job  he  reaUy  loved."  For  22  years — 
almost  a  whole  career — that  officer  was  doing 
a  job  he  really  liked.  Here  is  another  quality 
of  the  top-flight  officer.  He  wasn't  in  law  en- 
forcement because  he  had  to  be — but  be- 
cause he  wanted  to  be  I  This  means  enthu- 
siasm, personal  Interest,  and  a  dedication  to 
doing  the  best  poeslble  job. 

And  then  these  final  words,  the  officer  was 
"protecting  the  people  and  the  city." 

What  more  can  I  say?  Ilils  widow  has 
siunmed  up  the  whole  meaning  of  being  a 
police  officer.  This  man  was  a  selfiess  human 
servant,  doing  his  share,  as  one  officer.  In 
creating  a  better  life  for  his  fellow  citizens  In 
the  community — most  of  whom  he  had  never 
seen  and  did  not  know.  And  he  was  so  falth- 
f\a  to  his  job  that  It  cost  him  his  life. 

What  more  can  we  ask? 

Unfortimately,  you,  the  citizen,  do  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  look  Inside  the  "in- 
ner heart" — to  see   the  humanity — of  ths 


officer  on  the  street  comer  or  in  the  patrol 
cruiser.  We  can  so  easily  criticize  him  . . .  but 
are  we.  In  our  jobs  and  our  lives,  performing 
a  high  quality  of  public  service  as  he? 

This  is  a  question  each  of  us  must  ask 
ourselves. 

Another  widow  wrote  me  that  she  was  over- 
whelmed by  "the  hands  that  reached  out  to 
my  children  and  me." 

These  hands — this  help — came  after  her 
husband  had  been  killed. 

I  ask  tonight,  why  cannot  this  help  come 
earlier?  Why  must  we  allow  a  brave  officer 
to  die  before  the  community  leams  to  respect 
his  profession,  to  appreciate  the  services  be 
provides,  to  understand  the  vital  role  he 
plays  In  their  lives? 

This  is  our  task — the  task  of  every  con- 
cerned citizen  tM:ro6s  this  land. 

This  task  Is  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  yoiu-  police  department  and  its  officers. 
We  need  to  know  more  about  the  cancer  of 
crime  In  our  communities.  We  must  be  more 
ready  to  personally  do  our  share  to  help  make 
a  crime-free  society. 

That's  why  I  am  so  happy  to  be  here  this 
evening.  Not  alone  to  honor  these  brave  offi- 
cers, but  because  you,  as  concerned  citizens 
of  Alabama,  through  this  banquet  are  doing 
your  share  to  show  law  enftvcement  in  this 
state  your  appreciation,  concern  and  sup- 
port. 

What  makes  a  good  officer? 

It  U  those  quaUtles  of  Integrity,  dedica- 
tion and  loyalty  to  a  principle,  those  quali- 
ties which  compel  the  officer  to  go  the  extra 
mile,  to  conduct  the  extra  Interview,  to  un- 
dertake the  extra  assignment  to  protect  you. 
These  are  truly  men  of  an  "extra  dimension" 
here  tonight — they  embody  the  highest  quali- 
ties of  their  profession.  I  again  salute  them! 


COSPONSORSHIP  OF  FDIi  DISCLO- 
SURE ACT  OP  1974 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  join  in  sponsoring  S.  3037, 
the  Pull  Disclosure  Act  of  1974,  intro- 
duced by  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Stevenson. 

In  requiring  Federal  elective  officials 
and  candidates  for  Federal  offices  to  file 
a  detailed  statement  of  their  assets  and 
liabilities,  the  bill  would  impose  a  duty 
which  I  have  consistently  observed  for 
years.  Each  Congress  I  have  voluntarily 
published  and  made  available  to  my  con- 
stituents and  the  rest  of  the  world  a 
statement  of  my  finances.  I  have  found 
this  to  be  a  practice  greatly  appreciated 
by  the  voters  of  my  State.  I  believe  that 
if  all  Federal  officeholders  and  candi- 
dates made  such  disclosures  aa  a  regular 
basis,  it  would  go  a  long  way  toward  re- 
storing confidence  in  Government.  The 
secrecy  of  the  filing  Senators  must  now 
make  wholly  defeats  the  purpose  and  the 
wisdom  of  disclosure. 

I  congratulate  Senator  Stevenson  for 
his  bill,  and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
move  with  dispatch  to  pass  it. 


BLACK  SALUTE  TO  SENATOR  HUGH 
SCOTT 

Mr.  SCUWKIKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  26,  1974,  more  thsm  1,000  per- 
sons Joined  together  at  the  Washington 
Hilton  to  honor  the  civil  rights  record 
of  Senate  Republican  Leader  Hugh 
Scott.  Proceeds  from  this  "National 
Black  Salute  to  Hugh  Scott."  will  go  to 
the  new  incorporated  Hugh  Scott  Foun- 
dation, a  foundation  to  aid  black  college 
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students  from  around  the  coontr  who 
win  be  studying  political  science  and 
government. 

Senator  Scott  has  been  a  lead|r  for 
decades  In  fighting  for  civil  right  i  and 
equal  opportunities  for  all  Amei  cans, 
and  is  most  deserving  of  this  qiedal 
honor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  thai  two 
Pennsylvania  newspaper  accoimts  if  the 
Black  Salute  be  printed  in  the  Ri  cobs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ai  tides 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  foUows : 

[Prom  the  Johnstown,  (Pa.)  Tribune  |>emo- 
crat,  Jan.  28. 1974] 

1,000  Atteno  Fm  in  Honob  of  sAott 
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Approximately    1.000    persona    atten|led 
black  aalute  to  VS.  Sen.  Hugh  Scott 
day  In  Washington,  D.C. 

The  event  was  a  $100-a-plate  fund-: 
dlzuier  to  set  up  an  educational  founfatlon 
In  Sen.  Scott's  name,  primarily  to  aid 
students   In   the  study   of  poUtlcal 
and  government. 

BurreU  Haaehig  of  610  Yoder  St., 
In  charge  of  the  fete,  gave  the 
dress  and  explained  that  Sen.  Scott 
Ing  honored  for  more  than  three 
work  In  the  clvU  rights  field. 

BTIFULATIOIf    REMOVED 

The  Hugh  Scott  Foundation  has  be  n  In- 
corporated In  Pennsylvania,  accord!  ig  to 
Mr.  Haselrlg,  and  the  scope  of  the  fc  inda- 
tlon  has  been  expanded.  The  foundi  tlon's 
original  aim  was  to  aid  only  black  stu  Lenta, 
but  that  stipulation  has  been  remov  d. 

Mr.  Haselrlg.  in  his  address,  said  "We 
have  .  .  .  establishing  a  foundation  foz  black 
students,  but  more  than  that,  we  are  «t«b- 
llshlng  a  foundation  for  all  students. 

"It  seems  that  prejudice  la  a  tw  »-way 
street,  and  therefore,  the  foundatla  i.  al- 
though Its  primary  aim  Is  to  help  bl»  ks.  la 
for  aU  students. 

"Clarence  Mitchell,  director  of  the  '  ITash- 
ington  office  of  the  National  Assoclatlt  n  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  ga  e  the 
main  address  and  praised  the  change  :  a  the 
foundation's  format  to  Include  all  atu  lenta. 

102    m    AIM 

Mr.  Haselrtg  said  that  the  first  str  lents 
receiving  aid  through  the  foundation  i  tiould 
enter  coUege  In  the  faU  of  1976.  He  i  dd  It 
was  his  hope  that  two  students  frofu  each 
state  and  the  District  of  Coliunbla 
receive  scholarships  each  year. 

Mr.  Haselrlg  said  a  similar  event  f^ 
benefit  of  the  foundation  would  be 
anniially. 

The  Bev.  Robert  F.  Wurst  of  1228  Cl^Uto- 
pher  St.,  pastor  of  the  St.  James  Evan^  ellcal 
Lutheran  Church  In  Alum  Bank,  mtki  1  the 
Invocation.  Mld-St&tes  Associates.  I  ic., 
local  advertising  and  pubUc  relatlooi 
handled  arrangements  for  the  event. 
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[Ftom   th*  Dubois    (Pa.)    Courier 
Jan.  22.  1874] 

TESTIMOmAL  DiKtrxs  roB  Senatok 

An  educational  foundation  to  

black  students  to  study  poUtlcal  sclen  e 
be  established  In  the  name  of  XJA. 
Hugh  Soott   (R-Pa.) 

More  than   1,000  persons  are 
honor  the  Senate  BiepubUcan  ItmiiCT 
day,  January  28  In  Washington,  wbei 
partisan   committee  hcAds  Ita  tnttifj 
monlaj  dinner. 

The  aole  qwaker  at  the  event  will  b( 
•noa  MttcbeU.  a  longtime  friend  of 
Scott's  wbo  for  yean  has  been  tlie 
ington  repMsenUtlva  at  the  Nattenal 
clatton    for    tba    AdvanocBMnt    at 
People. 
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Aocordlng  to  Burrel  Haselrlg.  a  Johns- 
town. Pennsylvania,  bualneasman  who  Is 
heading  up  what  has  been  billed  as  a  "Black 
Salute  to  Hugh  Scott,"  "we  want  to  honor 
this  man  because  he  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front ot  the  clvU  rights  movement  since 
the  days  when  It  wasn't  popular  to  be  for 
olvll  rights.'* 

Educational  scholarships  will  be  awarded 
each  year.  Haselrlg  said,  "to  those  deserving 
students  who  need  financial  help."  And  he 
asked  "what  more  fitting  tribute  could  we 
give  to  Senator  Scott  than  to  financially  help 
young  people  to  get  Involved  In  the  politi- 
cal system  ...  a  system  he  has  worked  for 
and  m  aU  his  adult  lUe." 

At  the  tlOO-a-plat*  dinner  Saturday  at 
the  Washington  Hilton,  Sandra  Taylor,  a 
black  college  student  from  Erie  who  was 
selected  by  Senator  Scott  as  his  alternate 
at  the  1972  National  Convention  will  pre- 
sent the  Initial  check  to  Foundation  officials. 

National  honorary  cbaliman  of  the  event 
Is  U.S.  Senator  Edward  Brooke.  The  advi- 
sory committee  Includes:  Rev.  Fr.  Theodore 
Hesburgh.  president  of  Notre  Dame  Univer- 
sity; Frank  Fltsslmmons,  president  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  ot  Teamsters; 
Mrs.  Henry  Hlllman  of  Pittsburgh;  former 
Pennsylvania  Governor  William  W.  Scran- 
ton;  Joseph  Rau  of  Washington,  National 
Vice  President  of  the  ADA;  Roy  Wllklns.  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  NAACP;  Vernon  E. 
Jordan,  Jr.,  ISxecutlve  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League;  Rachel  Robinson. 
Preeddent  of  Jackie  Robinson  Development 
Corporation;  and  the  following  Mayors: 
Thomas  Bradley,  of  Los  Angles,  Calif.;  Rob- 
ert B.  Blackwell,  of  Highland  Park,  Mich.; 
Charles  Evers,  of  Fayette.  Miss.;  and  Ken 
Olbaon,  of  Newark,  N.J. 


A  WORD  OP  CAUTION  ON  U.S. 
FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  his  travails  of  Watergate,  the 
economy  and  the  energy  crisis,  one  thing 
has  consistently  buoyed  the  President: 
his  achievements  in  foreign  policy.  And 
with  good  reason. 

President  Nixon's  record  of  accom- 
plishments in  international  affairs  has 
seemed  at  times  to  be  extraordinarily 
good.  Never  mind  that  the  personal  di- 
plomacy, enterprise,  and  energies  of  Dr. 
Henry  Kissinger  played  a  key  role  in 
these  sMscomplishments. 

The  former  White  House  adviser,  now 
Secretary  of  State,  is  the  President's 
man;  it  is  the  President  who  sanctions 
and  legitimizes  what  Dr.  Kissinger  does 
or  does  not  do;  and  It  is  the  President 
who  deserves  full  credit  for  all  the  suc- 
cesses— as  he  will  receive  full  blame  for 
any  of  the  failures— of  Dr.  Kissinger's 
daring  initiatives.  The  successes  have 
been  notable: 

The  phenomenal  Middle  East  settle- 
ment which — though  stUl  only  In  a  very 
delicate  interim  stage — was  a  masterful 
demonstration  of  how  creative  diplomacy 
can  apparently  reconcile  the  irreconcil- 
able. 

The  opening  up  of  communlcatloos 
with  mainland  crhina — after  25  yean  of 
mutual  distrust  and  hostUity  that  have 
several  times  neaiiy  deteriorated  into 
armed  confrontation. 

The  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  first  hapdul  step  toward  strategic 
arms  limitation. 

Tlie  movement  toward  a  more  favor- 


able balance  of  trade — ^untll  the  energy 
crisis  stnick  us — and  the  return  of  the 
dollar  to  some  degree  of  stability  of 
health. 

And  certainly  the  ending  of  our  active 
combat  in  Southeast  Asia  which  was  wel- 
comed by  all  when  at  last  it  came  even 
though.  In  the  (K>inion  of  many.  It  was 
years  late  in  coming,  and  even  though 
it  finally  came  only  after  Congress  set 
a  deadline  and  cut  off  all  further  funds 
for  bombing  and  other  forms  of  direct 
American  involvement  In  combat  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

These  are  significant  achievements 
and  President  Nixon  fully  deserves  the 
praise  that  has  been  heaped  upon  him 
for  their  attainment.  Quite  properly,  that 
praise  has  come  not  only  from  his  politi- 
cal friends  and  allies  but  also  from 
many — myself  Included — who  have  been 
severely  critical  of  the  President  for  his 
handling  of  domestic  problems.  It  is  part- 
ly because  of  this  that  today  I  wsuit  to 
raise  a  note  of  caution. 

We  who  praise  the  President  for  his 
foreign  policy  initiatives  may  unwittingly 
be  doing  him — and,  more  importantly, 
the  Nation — a  disservice  if  we  praise  him 
too  soon  and  too  effusively.  And  that, 
I  fear  in  retrospect,  may  already  have 
happened. 

Things  may  be  going  well  for  us  over- 
seas in  some  important  respects,  but  not 
nearly  as  well — and  not  nearly  as  fast — 
as  we  had  been  led  to  expect  they  would. 
There  have  been  serious  shortfalls  as 
well  as  successes. 

After  each  initial  flush  of  success,  sub- 
sequent evidence  began  to  take  on  a  dis- 
cordant note.  And  perhaps  we  have  raised 
our  hopes — and  our  praises — too  high 
and  are  in  for  some  troublesome  disillu- 
sion as  a  result.  For  example: 

A  year  after  our  disengagement,  the 
war  In  Southeast  Asia  continues  to  rage 
on,  with  still  no  light  at  the  end  of  any- 
body's tunnel.  By  official  count,  tiiere 
were  818,000  new  refugees  In  South  Viet- 
nam during  1973.  Hospitals  there  ad- 
mitted 43,000  civilian  casualties,  and  up- 
ward of  50.000  government  and  Commu- 
nist soldiers  were  killed — a  larger  body 
count  in  a  single  year  than  all  the  Amer- 
ican war  deaths  in  Vietnam  since  1965. 

And  though,  thank  God.  we  have 
stopped  throwing  away  precious  Ameri- 
can lives  in  Southeast  Asia,  we  are  still 
throwing  away  precious  American  dollars 
there — aroimd  $2  billion  a  year  on  new 
arms,  ammunition,  and  fuel — that  is 
right,  fuel — for  the  military  in  Indo- 
china. 

And  things  may  get  even  worse.  De- 
fense Secretary  James  R.  Schlesinger 
has  already  Issued  warnings  that  the  UjS. 
Air  Force  may  yet  demand  authority  to 
resume  the  bombing  in  Vietnam. 

After  an  encouraging  first  round  of 
SALT,  all  major  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  have  stayed  on  dead  cen- 
ter. There  are  no  present  signs  of  prog- 
ress. Not  only  is  SALT  seemingly  stalled, 
but  the  Soviet-sponsored  Conference  on 
European  Security  and  the  negotiation 
on  Mutual  Balanced  Force  Reductions — 
MBPR — ^have  been  going  on  for  many 
months  now,  and  neither  of  them  Is  even 
close  to  reaching  a  conclusion. 
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In  the  meantime,  the  Pentagon  an- 
nounces a  record-shattieiing  $85.8  billion 
spending  budget,  and  Secretary  Schles- 
inger warns  that  we  may  actually  be 
headed  toward  still  another — and  still 
more  dangerous  and  expensive— round  in 
the  nuclear  arms  race. 

Deq?lte  d6tente,  the  Soviets— which 
bad  flooded  the  Arab  nations  with  the 
most  modern,  most  sophisticated  weap- 
onry  did  nothing  to  discourage  the  Oc- 
tober attack  on  Israel,  and  may,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  even  have  encouraged 
It  Even  worse,  the  Soviets — according 
to  President  Nixon  and  Secretary  Kissin- 
ger— brought  us  to  the  very  brink  of  di- 
rect, armed  confrontation. 

Soviet  Union  behavior  In  the  Middle 
East,  at  least,  makes  detente  almost  in- 
distinguishable from  the  gooti  old  fash- 
ioned Cold  War.  It  is  hard  to  teU  the  dif- 
ference. 

Continuing  repression  of  minorities 
and  dissidents  within  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  new  signs  of  East- We.- 1  tensions  in 
Berlin,  marked  by  Communist  harass- 
ment at  check-points,  are  further  de- 
IH-essing  evidence  that  though  the  highly 
heralded  detente  may  indeed  have  been  a 
step  forward,  we  still  have  a  long,  long 
way  to  go. 

Even  the  administration's  well-inten- 
tioned efforts  at  economic  cooperation 
have  gaae  a  bit  sour  after  a  promising 
start.  Take,  for  Instance,  the  now  In- 
famous wheat  deal  with  Russia  which 
added  to  our  domestic  shortages,  helped 
drive  up  the  price  of  bread  for  American 
consumers,  and  made  millions  of  dollars 
not  for  the  farmers  who  grew  the  wheat 
but  for  speculators. 

And  this  was  followed  by  the  disclosure 
by  Senator  Cufporo  Case  Republican, 
of  New  Jersey,  that  the  United  States  has 
agreed  to  a  secret — and  probably 
Illegal— 4ow  Interest  loan  of  $500  million 
totheU£.S.R. 

It  is  deeply  disturbing  to  note  that  not 
only  did  secrecy  surround  our  actions 
when  we  were  engaged  in  combat  with 
the  Communists  in  Vietnam.  acc<Hn- 
panled  by  widespread  doubts  about  the 
legality  of  many  of  our  actions  there, 
but  now  the  same  kind  of  secrecy  and 
the  same  kind  of  questions  of  legaUty 
Infect  OUT  acticms  now  that  we  are  en- 
gaged in  detente  with  the  Communists. 

Even  In  the  Middle  East,  where  the 
Nlxon-Klsslnger  performance  borders 
on  the  miraculous,  disquieting  signs  ap- 
pear. That  man  of  many  threats — ^De- 
fense Secretary  Schlesinger — ^wams  that 
the  Arab  oil  embargo  could  trigger  a 
crisis  leading  to  a  Western  military  take- 
over of  the  oil  fields.  And  that  man  of 
much  confident  optimism — Dr.  Henry 
Kissinger — expresses  public  chagrin  that 
the  embargo,  which  he  had  expected  tiie 
Arabs  to  have  lifted  long  before  now,  is 
stUl  going  on — at  the  cost  of  disrupted 
lives  and  disrupted  economies  here.  In 
Europe,  and  in  Japan. 

And  speaking  of  Europe  and  Japan, 
not  all  Nixon-Kissinger  activities  have 
been  successes,  however  belatedly  quails 
fied.  Some  of  them  have  been  recognized 
failures  from  the  beginning.  Whatever 
happened,  for  example,  to  the  great  "year 
of  Europe**  that  was  supposed  to  have 


brought  us  and  the  NATO  nations  closer 
together?  Instead  of  getting  closer  to  our 
friends,  we  have  drawn  farther  apart 
than  at  any  time  since  World  War  XL 

Our  allies  refused  to  allow  us  use  of 
our  own  air  bases  for  the  arms  airlift 
to  Israel  during  the  October  war.  Now 
they  are  scrambling  against  one  an- 
other— smd  against  us — ^for  the  oil  sup- 
plies that  have  been  cut  because  of  that 
wsu".  Prance,  for  example,  has  concluded 
three  major  oil  deals  on  her  own. 

A  new  worry  in  Washington  is  that 
President  Nixon  may  wind  up  wishing  he 
had  never  called  the  international  con- 
ference of  major  oil-consuming  nations 
in  hopes  of  putting  together  a  common 
front  to  deal  with  the  oil  embargo. 

Just  before  the  conference  opened,  a 
top  oil  industry  Middle  East  expert  was 
quoted  as  saying  there  was  "great  fear 
that  the  session  will  simply  demonstrate 
to  the  Arabs  that  unity  among  the  big 
oil-consuming  nations  is  not  possible, 
making  the  Arabs  even  tougher  to  deal 
with."  France's  behavior,  which  might 
have  been  predicted,  gave  substance  to 
the  fear. 

And  our  NATO  allies  still  resist  should- 
ering a  larger  and  fairer  share  of  the 
burden  of  defending  themselves — a  bur- 
den that  continues  to  cost  the  American 
taxpayer  $17  bUlion  a  year.  Tlie  Common 
Market  countries  not  only  have  more 
people  than  either  the  United  States,  or 
the  U.S.S.R.,  but  they  now  are  the  most 
powerful  trading  group  with  almost  40 
percent  of  world  trade.  Yet  they  want  us 
to  provide  and  pay  for  all  too  much  of 
their  defense. 

And  to  add  to  the  confusion.  Secretary 
Schlesinger  has  issued  a  threat — ^this 
time  on  behalf  of  the  Russians,  of  aU 
people — that  the  Soviets  will  overrun 
Europe  if  we  substantially  reduce  the 
300,000  troops  we  still  have  stationed 
there. 

In  Asia,  Japan  has  not  fully  recovered 
from  the  "shock"  of  being  left  totally 
uninformed  and  unconsulted  about  the 
administration's  plans  for  an  historic 
turn  in  our  relations  with  China — Ja- 
pan's historic  neighbor  and  rival  and 
sometimes  Implacable  foe.  India  Is  still 
bitter  about  the  U.S.  "tilt"  toward  Pak- 
istan in  the  tragic  war  over  Bangladesh. 

It  is  well  then  that  we  cease  being  so 
Indiscriminately  laudatory  about  the  ad- 
ministration's foreign  policy  and  subject 
it  to  more  critical  analysis.  Unless  we 
check  our  national  proclivity  toward 
over-sell  and  over-opttmlsm.  we  could  be 
setting  the  stage  for  serious  dls{4>polnt- 
ments  as  reality  begins  to  catch  up  with 
us.  The  consequence  could  be  a  counter- 
reaction,  a  further  turning  Inward  of 
the  American  i>eople — already  under- 
standably preoccupied  with  mounting  do- 
mestic problems — to  the  detriment  of 
world  peace  and  improved  International 
relations. 

We  could  see  a  backlash  of  public  dis- 
illusion if  the  great  expectations  that  the 
administraticm  has  raised  do  not  produce 
concrete  results.  It  would  be  tragic  in- 
deed— for  us  and  the  world — If  there 
were  to  be  a  new  American  isolationism. 

We  should  continue  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent  and   Mr.   Kissinger  credit   when 
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credit  is  due.  But  perhaps  In  more  re- 
strained fashion.  And  perhaps  with  a  bit 
more  skepticism  and  a  bit  more  "show 
me"  than  we  have  manifested  in  the  past. 

Let  us  demand  more  hard  results  from 
promising  beginnings.  Let  us  put  an 
end — sometime,  for  God's  sake — to  pom:- 
ing  billion's  of  dollars  into  the  military 
rathole  in  Vietxiam. 

Let  us  go  beyond  the  present  dubious 
detente — which  seems  UtUe  more  than 
the  cold  war  in  another,  slightly  less 
pernicious  form — to  achieve  a  more 
stable  and  more  secure  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  China  than  bal- 
ance-of -power  poUtics  is  ever  likely  to 
bring  us. 

Let  us  reduce — ^not  merely  limit  at  suc- 
cessively higher  levels — the  provocative, 
costiy  arms  race  and  woiic  with  all  na- 
tions to  at  last  bring  the  arms  race  to 
an  end. 

Let  us  reduce  the  nearly  2,000  over- 
seas miUtary  bases  and  installations,  and 
the  600,000  men  we  maintain  in  some  30 
foreign  countries  around  the  world  at 
an  annual  cost  of  $30  billion. 

And  let  us  make  the  United  Nations 
and  the  World  Court  more  effective  in- 
struments for  order  and  Justice  imder 
law  for  all  people  of  all  nations. 

We  have  taken  promising  steps  toward 
reopening  lines  of  communications  and 
launching  constructive  dialogs  with  gov- 
ernments with  whom  we  have  been  in 
sharp  disagreement  in  recent  years. 

Tliat  is  great. 

The  people  of  our  Nation — and  the 
people  of  the  world — are  relieved  that 
the  big  nuclear  powers,  who  have  the 
ability  to  destroy  not  only  themselves 
but  everyone  else  on  this  planet,  are  still 
talking  to  one  another.  That  is,  with  the 
exception  of  any  Soviet-Chinese  dialog. 

But  after  so  many  years  of  mlsimder- 
standing,  there  is  Uttie  likelihood  that 
the  resolution  of  outstanding  problems 
will  occur  overnight.  Progress,  especial- 
ly in  international  relations,  takes  time 
and  will  always  be  short  of  perfection 
even  when  it  does  take  place. 

We  have  got  to  be  realistic  about  how 
much  to  expect  and  how  fast  to  expect 
it.  But  we  have  also  got  to  be  realistic  in 
not  being  satisfied  to  setUe  for  Just  talk- 
talk  between  governments. 

Talking  is  good,  but  it  is  not  good 
Nu>ugh.  We  should  be  demanding  from 
our  leaders  positive  progress  and  posi- 
tive results.  Actions — ^for  good  or  bad — 
will  alwajrs  speaX.  louder  than  words. 
And  It  is  by  what  our  leaders  do  even 
moie  than  by  what  they  say  that  we 
should  judge  them. 

Our  relations  with  other  nations  will 
be  truly  meaningful  only  when  associ- 
ated with  gains  in  the  areas  of  peace. 
prosperity  and  human  liberty.  Om*  for- 
eign policy  should  be  directed  toward 
what  is  best  for  the  people  of  our  land 
and  best  for  the  pe<H>le  of  other  lands — 
not  toward  what  may  merely  be  best  for 
government,  or  for  those  who  for  fleet- 
ing moments  in  the  course  of  history  ex- 
ercise governmental  power. 


NAVAL  PETROLEUM  RESERVES 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  PresidHit.  the  en- 
ergy crisis  has  prompted  discussion  of 
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the  opening  of  Hvnl  Petrolei  m  Re- 
aerrm.  and  ooroddanUMe  nttoit  on  taas 
been  giren  apedflc&Ily  to  the  le  ore  In 
Alaaka,  refeiiwl  to  u  PBT  4.  An  wcntly 
there  has  been  acuiie  mlsnnden  andbiff 
•bout  the  boondarieB  <rf  PET  4,  and  It 
appean  the  Department  of  the  Vavy  Is 
attempting  to  extend  the  bound  «lee  at 
the  expense  of  the  State  of  Alasl  a. 

The  matter  of  boundaries  Is  <  f  writ- 
ten record,  and  is  perfectly  clea: .  How- 
ever, people  In  the  Navy,  converss  at  with 
the  northern  Alaska  topotntti  j  and 
geology,  have  attempted  to  chai  «e  the 
luag-rtuullng  boundaries  after  tU  was 
<Macovered  at  Pradhoe  Bay.  which  is  near 
PET  4.  despite  the  fact  that  tta  i  same 
naval  branch  of  our  Federal  Oove  nment 
had  never  argued  that  Alaska  i  as  not 
the  owner  <rf  the  OohUle  River  wttom 
under  the  Submerged  Lands  Act.  ];  is  ob- 
vious to  Alankans  that,  following  1  le  dls- 
oovery  of  the  large  field  of  oU  at  Ruidhoe 
Bay.  certain  persons  In  the  Deptttment 
of  the  Navy  were  intent  to  dlmln  sh  the 
potential  value  to  the  people  of  Alaska 
of  future  oil  discoveries  In  that  a  -ea. 

Some  historical  facts  relating  to  the 
boundaries  of  PET  4  are  as  toDxn  ■s: 

On  Fefaruaiy  27,  1923,  Preslden  War- 
ren O.  Harding  established  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve  No.  4  hy  Executive  Ortler 
No.  3797-A.  Its  eastern  bonmdai  y  was 
described  as  the  "western  or  righ  ,  b«mk 
of  the  ColvlUe  River."  Prom  th  it  day 
untU  1969,  after  discover  (rf  ofl  a  id  gas 
at  neaiiiy  Pnidhoe  Bay.  no  one  qaee- 
tloned  that  the  western  bank  <rf  tl  e  Col- 
ville  River  was  the  reserve's  boun<  ary. 

The  western  bank  was  given  is  the 
boundary  by  the  Navy  itself  in  1  s  pro- 
posed draft  of  the  Executive  oi  tier  to 
establish  the  reserve  in  1923.  Tb  s  Oeo- 
kiglcal  Survey  map  used  as  a  rei  erence 
in  the  preparation  of  the  Execut  ve  or- 
der shows  the  boundary  of  the  pi  >posed 
reserve  on  the  western— left — bi  nk  of 
the  OdviUe  River.  The  term  "oi  right 
bank"  was  Inexplicably  added  to  tl  e  pro- 
poaed  draft  by  the  Bureau  of  lOne  ;  when 
It  reviewed  the  proposal.  The  Dire  rtor  of 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  in  t  1945 
letter  to  the  Oommissioner  of  thi  Gen- 
eral l4uid  Office  acknowledged  ttu  error, 
stating  that  the  descrlptian  shouU  read: 
"the  western  or  left  bank  of  th  i  COI- 
vUle  River." 

AH  maps  Of  Alaska  which  dep  rt  the 
reserve  show  Its  eastern  boaodaxy  m  the 
west  bank  of  the  OolvlDe  River.  T  tto  In- 
cludes the  Navy's  own  map  by  the  I  uieau 
of  Yards  and  Docks  published  li  196S. 
In  1958,  at  the  reuuest  of  and  in  oo  ipem- 
tlon  with  the  Navy,  the  Oecdogka  Sur- 
vey piiblished  Professional  Paper  01  on 
the  reserve.  Plate  1  of  the  mibUca  loo  is 
a  large  map  of  the  reserve  and  i  leaily 
shows  its  eastern  boundary  as  the  west- 
erns-left—bank  of  the  Cdvllle  Mver. 
Pinally,  on  April  22,  1958,  in  or  er  to 
remove  any  ambiguity  ooncemit  g  the 
boundary,  the  Secretary  of  the  Is  «rior, 
at  the  behest  of  the  Navy,  issued  >ubllc 
Land  Order  1821,  redefining  the  e  tstem 
boundary  as  the  western  or  left  h  nk  of 
the  ColvlUe  River.  This  version  ws  i  con- 
firmed by  Assistant  Secretary  of  D  ifense 
Morris  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  >f  the 
Interior  in  1984. 
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For  11  years  the  Navy  assented  to  the 
redefined  boundary.  Just  as  it  had.  In 
effect,  since  1923.  The  2-mlle  buffer  for 
mineral  leasing  near  the  reserve  was 
measured  from  the  western — left — bank. 
The  Navy  approved  State  selections  of 
land  on  the  eastern — right — bank.  No 
one  argued  that  Alaska  was  not  the 
owner  of  the  bed  of  the  Colvllle  under 
the  Submerged  Lands  Act.  Then  oil  was 
discovered  at  nearby  Prudhoe  Bay.  and 
after  48  years — nearly  half  a  century — of 
admtnlstratiwi  to  the  contrary,  the  Navy 
asserted  jurisdiction  over  the  Colvllle. 
and  for  good  measure,  over  more  than 
200  square  miles  of  submerged  lands 
also  belonging  to  the  State,  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean. 

The  State  protested  the  Navy's  as- 
sertion of  jurisdiction  over  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  State  of  Alaska,  and,  seeking 
to  force  a  legal  resolution  of  the  Navy's 
claim,  requested  the  Navy  to  assert 
whether  Its  action  was  final.  The  Navy 
responded  that  "we  are  continuing  our 
consideration — and  we  would  welcome 
any  further  comments."  By  refusing  to 
take  acticm.  the  Navy  places  itself  in  a 
position  to  answer  any  legal  complaint 
by  saying  that  the  courts  should  not  in- 
terfere since  it  is  still  considering  the 
matter  and  has  not  done  anything  to 
deprive  anyone  of  any  rights.  Now.  vp- 
parently,  through  the  use  of  "leaks"  to 
Members  of  Congress,  the  Navy  seeks 
to  accomplish  through  political  pressure 
that  which  would  be  nothing  less  than 
a  travesty  on  justice  against  Alaska,  a 
sovereign  State  of  our  American  Union. 
and  that  which  it  knows  could  not  be 
accomplished  In  the  courts. 

There  is  no  question  that  many  persons 
have  become  imwltting  supporters  of  a 
position  in  this  matter  that  is  patently 
errmeous.  Those  who  are  remonsible  for 
causing  this  wrongful  impression,  should, 
in  my  judgment,  be  held  to  answer  for 
the  purposeful  conveying  of  wrong  in- 
formation. 

In  a  recent  Jack  Anderson  column, 
Mr.  Anderson  states: 

Tb*  oilman  would  like  to  put  their  rigs 
thx«e  mllee  ckwer  to  the  rich  reaeire,  which 
would  probably  enable  them  to  tap  Into 
the  MaTy'e  oil.  To  aooommodate  them,  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  hea  raleed  a 
boundary  dispute  in  en  stten4>t  to  pry  the 
desired  area  away  from  Nevy  control. 

Apparently  the  position  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  is  merely  one 
that  follows  the  description  which  estab- 
lished Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  by 
Executive  Order  3797-A.  in  1923.  A 
thorough  check  of  all  the  records  will 
bear  this  out. 

The  State  has  no  connection  with  the 
oU  companies  in  this  matter.  The  State's 
sole  Interest  is  to  honorably  represent 
the  pe(H>le  of  Alaska  and  their  best  in- 
terests. It  appears  that  there  are  those 
In  the  naval  branch  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment who  would,  in  effect,  attempt 
to  have  a  large  iwrtlon  of  Alaska's  right- 
ful Inheritance,  granted  to  Alaska  with 
the  passage  of  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act 
in  1958.  blatantly  stolen  from  Alaska. 

Iki  light  Qi  the  above  related  simple 
facts  in  this  matter,  I  would  urge  all  to 
explore  in  depth  the  validity  of  Uie  fore- 


going information,  and  then  work  with 
the  State  of  Alaska  not  only  to  rectify 

the  very  hurtful  impression  that  has  been 
created,  but  to  help  Alaska  see  to  it  that 
the  important  subject  boundaries  remain 
as  they  have  existed  since  February  27, 
1923.  and  as  they  became  part  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  State  of  Alaska  when 
Alaska  achieved  Statehood  on  January  3 
1950. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  frankly  I4>palled 
by  the  Navy's  action.  I  recently  testified 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Naval  Stock- 
pile and  Naval  Petroleiim  Reserves.  As 
stated  in  my  testimony,  the  10  to  33  bil- 
lion barrels  of  reserve  oil  in  PET  4  ate 
enough  to  meet  our  total  military  needs 
for  30  to  100  years  at  current  levels  of 
consumption.  At  a  military  consumption 
rate  of  398  million  barrels  per  year— 
the  highest  level  attained  during  the 
Vietnam  war — we  could  meet  total  mili- 
tary needs  from  25  to  83  years.  At  the 
peak  rate  attfiined  during  World  War 
n — 570  million  barrels  per  year— we 
could  supply  the  military  for  18  to  58 
years. 

Despite  uncertainty  surrounding  both 
reserve  size  and  military  consumption 
levels,  there  is  much  more  oil  in  the  re- 
serve than  is  necessary  to  meet  military 
needs  on  an  emergency  basis.  The  above 
figures  assume  that  total  military  oil 
needs  would  be  met  with  the  reserves — 
a  situation  that  is  not  likely  to  happen. 

The  energy  crunch  Is  upon  the  civilian 
sector — not  the  military. 


MINERALS  AVAILABILnT  AND 
THE  TRADE  REFORM  ACT 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President  I  ex- 
pressed my  concern  regardbig  the  con- 
tinued availability  of  critical  minerals  to 
the  United  States  in  a  statement  on 
March  5.  In  today's  Washington  Post 
an  article  by  Hobart  Rowen  entitled 
"Tlie  Threat  of  Foreign  Embui^oes"  calls 
further  attention  to  the  threat  of  the 
mineral  embargoes. 

Mr.  President,  the  gravity  of  this 
threat  to  our  economy  merits  the  imme- 
diate attentkm  of  all  Members  of  the 
Congress.  Mr.  Rowen  outlines  some  of 
the  alternative  responses  to  these  poten- 
tial artificially  created  shortages  of  raw 
materials.  Since  we  will  soon  be  consid- 
ering the  Trade  Reform  Act,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  article  be  printed 
in  the  RzcoBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoid, 
as  follows: 

THx  Truat  or  Foanoif  BicBAaooxs 
(By  Hobart  Itowen) 
When  Prealdent  Nixon  propoaed  broad  new 
foreign  trade  legUlatlon  Uat  year,  the  world 
was  largely  concerned  with  tarlfla,  quotaa. 
an.1  other  meaauras  that  are  auppoeed  to 
protect  producer*  In  their  domeatto  marketa. 
But   the   Arab   oil   embargo   haa   given  a 
dramatic  new  foctu  to  world  trade  problema. 
We  are  atlU   concerned   with   Import  quea- 
tlona— eapeclally  the  continuing  and  ahort- 
alghted  protectlonut  preaaurea  that   wo\ild 
attempt  to  Inaulate  the  United  Statea  In  a 
world     obvioualy     growing     mora     Inter- 
dependent. 

However,  the  effective  uae  of  the  boycott 
and  production  curuumenta  by  the  cartel 
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of  oB -producing  nations — for  which  no  one 
was  prepared— has  demonstrated  that  trade 
policy  must  deal  aa  weU  with  the  crucial 
problem  of  fair  acceaa  to  foreign  supplies. 

Belated,  the  Nlzon  admlnlatratloo  haa 
come  around  to  the  notion  that  the  tough, 
■.ggreasive  economic  measures  adopted  by  the 
oU  cartel  must  be  met  with  an  equally  deter- 
mined stance  on  the  part  of  the  oll-consum- 
Ing  nations. 

Beyond  that,  the  administration  has  now 
formally  approved  the  tnltutlve  taken  by 
two  Democratic  senators.  Walter  Mondale  of 
Minnesota  and  Abraham  Rlblcoff  of  Connect- 
icut to  amend  the  Trade  Reform  BUI  In  a  way 
that  will  help  the  nation  respond  to  artifi- 
cially-created shortages  of  materials. 

"If  we  are  having  so  much  difficulty  coping 
with  an  Arab  oil  boycott  affecting  less  than 
10  per  cent  of  our  total  oil  conBumptton," 
aaya  RlbloofT,  "Imagine  an  International 
aqueeee  play  affecting  such  minerals  aa 
chromium,  tin,  manganese,  platinum,  cobalt, 
nickel,  bauxite,  and  asbestoe,  where  we  are 
from  80  to  100  per  cent  dependent  on  foreign 
sources." 

Treasury  Secretary  George  P.  Shultz  this 
week  told  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
that  "we  need  unambiguous  authority  to 
withdraw  the  benefits  of  trade  concessions 
from  countries  that  impose  illegal  or  unrea- 
sonable restraints  on  sales  of  commodities  In 
short  supply." 

The  administration  may  not  be  ready  to 
go  as  far  as  Rlblcoff  and  Mondale  would  In 
imposing  sanctions  against  countries  that 
wage  economic  warfare  against  us. 

But  unless  some  strong  actions  are  taken, 
ultimately  on  a  multilateral  basts,  the  world 
will  get  itself  Into  a  race  for  raw  materials 
that  only  worsens  an  already  devastating 
Inflationary  spiral. 

One  way  would  be  to  establish  "escape 
clause"  procedures  comparable  to  those  now 
existing  on  imports  if  the  VB.  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  retaUate  against  export  discrimina- 
tion. Criteria  for  such  retaliation  would  be 
speUed  out.  and  public  hearings  proposed. 
This  In  itself  might  act  to  discourage  thoaa 
countries  that  may  be  thinking  about  halting 
or  reducing  the  flow  of  their  auppUea  of  raw 
materials. 

The  larger  and  original  purposes  of  the 
Trade  Reform  Act — to  enable  the  VS.  to 
negotiate  effectively  In  new  multilateral  bar. 
gaming  and  to  manage  the  domestic  Impact 
of  lowered  tarlfla  and  bairtera — are  atUl  ea- 
aentlal.  But  the  bUl  would  be  a  aham  unless 
it  deals  forthrlghtly  with  the  new  power 
that  the  Arabs  have  penuasively  demon- 
atrated  residea  In  the  Third  World. 

As  Fred  C.  Bergsten  of  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution points  out,  the  whole  nature  of  the 
foreign  economic  problem  haa  changed  In  a 
year's  time.  So  long  aa  the  main  unaolved 
problem  la  Inflation,  major  nations  will  ba 
trying  to  eetabllah  export  controla. 

In  a  aenae,  that  la  an  effort  to  ahlft  the 
inflationary  burden  to  ottaw*.  UhtU  now,  the 
focus  related  man  to  import  eontKfls,  which 
was  an  effort  to  export — ^not  Inflation — ^but 
unemployment. 

R  should  be  remembered  that  to  protect 
the  aupply  and  the  price  of  soytteana  last 
year,  the  United  Statea  unilaterally  put  ex- 
port controls  on  soybeans,  which  seriously 
threatened  the  Japanese  food  reeotirces  for  a 
while.  This  was  no  more  defensible  than  the 
Arab  oil  boycott. 

More  recently.  When  the  furt  crisia  waa  at 
a  peak,  the  Japaneae  oame  doee  to  alapplng 
controla  on  plaatlca  exports  to  their  Asian 
cuatomera,  and  the  \JB.  quietly  oooaldered 
putting  export  controls  on  pstro-etaamlcals. 

The  problem  of  aeoaea  to  auppllea,  tbera- 
fbre,  la  pervasive,  and  not  Juat  limited  to 
crude  oil.  Bxportera  of  other  raw  materials 
will  learn  quickly  from  the  oil  producers. 
Thua,  the  natlona  that  depend  on  a  steady 


supply  of  raw  materials  must  not  be  dla- 
axiaded  from  acting  In  their  own  self -Inter- 
eat  by  a  ml^daoed  etq^iona  over  lifting  of 
the  oU  embargo,  when,  and  If  that  comes. 


PRINCIPLES  FOR  NATIONAL 

HEALTH  INSURANCE  SUPPORTED 
BY  THE  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEBIENT  OF  THE  PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL PROFESSIONS  AND  SCI- 
ENCES 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  greater  need  in  our  society  than  the 
need  for  adequate  health  care  of  all 
Americans.  A  year  ago.  I  introduced  the 
Health  Care  Insurance  Act,  S.  444. 
which  would  provide  for  comprehensive 
health  services  through  a  system  of  vol- 
imtary  health  insurance,  including  pro- 
tection against  the  catastrophic  ex- 
penses of  illness.  S.  444  now  has  180  co- 
sponsors  in  the  House  and  Senate. 

As  Congress  embarks  upon  a  discus- 
sion of  various  national  health  insurance 
proposals,  we  will  welcome  input  from 
consumers,  providers  of  health  care,  in- 
surance cairrlers,  and  other  segments  of 
the  community.  The  Council  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  the  Psychological  Profes- 
sions and  Sciences  is  a  public  policy  or- 
ganization representing  the  viewpoint  of 
the  psychological  community.  Psycholo- 
gists are  a  substantial  and  useful  man- 
power source  which  can  and  should  be 
effectively  utilized  in  national  health 
care  delivery  programs  such  as  medicare, 
medicaid,  CHAMPUS,  Federal  onploy- 
ees  health  benefit  plan,  and  otbws— in 
addition  to  national  health  insurance. 
CAPPS  has  adopted  a  set  of  12  princi- 
ples for  national  health  Insurance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  12  principles  of  the  coun- 
cil be  printed  in  the  Rxcoas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricorb, 
as  follows: 

PUIf  CIPLIS  rOil   ITaTIOWAI.  HKATTH  iMSimAITCX 

Bim»<»TTD  BY  CoxmcTL  rem.  the  AnviNCX- 

MrKT  or  THK  PSTCHOLOOtCAL  PXOrESSTOITS 
AND  SCIKNCKS  (CAPPS) 

1.  Vnivertality—m  luUonal  health  plan 
must  apply  to  all  residents. 

2.  Dual  Choice — ^the  consumer  must  have 
the  option  of  choice  between  not  leae  than 
two  alternatives  and  competing  health  care 
plans. 

a.  Praetttioner  Access — the  consumer  must 
have  freedom  of  choloe  among  the  major 
health  professions,  including  pey^hology.  and 
direct  aoceaa  to  Ucenaad/cwrtlfled  health  pro- 
feaalonalB.  with  guarantee  of  privileged 
communication. 

4.  Controls — it  la  essential  that  the  con- 
trols to  utilization  be  directed  primarily  to 
the  practitioner  rather  than  the  consumer 
and  implemented  through  peer  review,  and 

6.  Dit€rentimUo%—4t  is  essential  that  there 
be  a  dlstlnctloa  between  two  separate  but 
complementary  ayatema  focused  to:  a)  ac- 
tive treatment  of  health  disabilities  and.  b) 
continuing  care  for  thoee  no  longer  able  to 
work  or  live  independently. 

e.  Prepsyweat — it  is  easenttal,  to  wiabia 
effective  planning,  developotent  and  oompe- 
tltlon,  that  the  plans  in  a  national  system  of 
health  care  be  flnanoed  on  a  prepaid  basla. 

7.  Non-Oovemment — it  is  esaential  that 
there  be  tax  credit  inoentlTee  to  employee/ 
employer  participation  for  health  plan  de- 
velopment and  that  the  premium  coats  for 


indigent  sulMcrlbers  be  the  only  introslain 
of  government  into  tb»  funding  at  direct 
health  care  serrtees. 

8.  Mental  Health — alnee  emotional  or  men- 
tal disorder  is  a  primary  c»  concurrent  prob- 
lem for  the  majority  of  persons  seeking 
health  care,  it  is  essential  that  broad  men- 
tal health  coverage  be  an  integral  cosnponent 
of  aU  health  plans. 

9.  Continuity — all  plans/servlcea  must  be 
available  rax  a  24  hour  basis  and  a  prescrip- 
tive treatment  plan  must  be  formulated  upon 
determination  of  dlsabiUty. 

10.  Prevention — It  is  essential  that  all 
health  plans  seek  to  minimize  disability 
through  health  education,  screening  and 
evaluation  of  i>eTaons  at  risk  and  throxigh 
early  treatment  intervention  and  health 
maintenance. 

11.  Parsimony — It  is  essenttal  that  empha- 
sis be  given  to  ambulatory  treatment  and  al- 
ternatives to  hoepttallzatlon  to:  a)  maxi- 
mize treatment  and  cost  effectiveness,  b) 
minimize  disruption  of  community  and  fam- 
ily life  and,  c)  make  optimal  use  of  health 
practitioner  and  facility  resources. 

12.  Relevance — major  determinants  to  the 
development  and  continuity  of  health  plans 
should  be  market  demand  and  consumer  use. 

December  13.  1973  (Bev.) 

Wi'e"'  DoKKXir,  Ri.  D.. 
Chairman,  CAPPS  Committee 

on  Governmental  Relations. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  these 
principles  deserve  the  attention  and 
thoughtful  analysis  of  those  of  us  who 
are  responsible  for  shaptng  health  care 
programs  for  this  country.  I  find  my- 
self in  accord  with  each  of  these  12  prin- 
ciples and  am  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
council  will  make  its  representatives 
available  to  discuss  the  principles  and 
their  application  to  national  health  care 
as  the  debate  proceeds  in  Congress. 


MALNUTRITKW.  USA. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  submit  the  following 
thoughtful  editorial  from  the  Medical 
Tribune.  February  13,  1974,  entitled 
"Malnutrition,  UJSA.."  which  discusses 
a  recent  study  issued  by  the  Senate  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs.  I  have  been  repeatedly  disturbed 
by  the  extent  to  which  malnutrition  and 
its  related  problems  continue  to  exist 
in  our  great  country.  One  of  the  greatest 
nutritional  problem  areas  exists  among 
low-income  mothers  and  their  Infants. 

&ace  the  late  1960's.  my  ctnunittee  has 
heard  the  recommendations  of  many 
blue  ribbon  panels  comprised  of  medical 
experts  in  this  field.  Their  general  thrust 
Is  always  the  same:  Low- income  women 
and  children  are  an  especially  vulner- 
able group,  are  "at  nutritional  risk."  and 
those  programs  dealing  with  this  prob- 
lem should  be  Improved  and  expanded. 
"Rie  groups  making  su^  rec<xnmetKla- 
tlons  include  the  American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics,  the  Food  and  Nutrttlon  Com- 
mlUee  of  the  Urban  Affairs  Council  at 
the  White  House,  the  Prerideofs  Cain« 
mlttee  on  Mental  Retardation,  and  the 
White  House  Cenfeience  on  Food.  Nu- 
trttkxi.  andBiatth. 

I  think  tbe  tiearert  summary,  altitoHgh 
by  no  means  the  first  testimony  I  have 
heard  regarding  the  connection  between 
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poor  nutrition.  Infant  mortality,  md  be- 
havior abnormalities  came  dtu  ng  the 
June  1973  hearings  before  the  Se  ate  Se- 
lect Committee  od  Nutrition  anoHuman 
Needs  on  maternal,  fetal,  and  Iniant  nu- 
trition. Dr.  Myron  l^nnlck.  wfao  Is  a 
Robert  R.  WlDlams  professor  ol  nutri- 
tion, and  professor  of  pedlatricsjas  well 
as  director  of  the  Institute  of  jHuman 
Nutrition,  Columbia  Unlversit  .  con- 
cluded his  prepared  statement  t  1th  this 
summary  of  his  investieratlons : 

1.  An  uaocUtloa  ozlsts  betw  en  the 
•mount  at  weight  gained  during  p.  egnancy 
and  birth  weight  In  all  types  of  po  ulatlon. 

2.  An  aasocUUon  exlsta  between  i  latemal 
nutritional  status  prior  to  pregna  >cy  and 
birth  weight  In  poor  populations. 

8.  Tlie  difference  In  birth  weight  >etween 
rich  and  poor  aooounts  tor  the  dlffe  enoe  In 
nuxtaUty  between  rich  and  poor. 

4.  Tlie  larger  number  of  smaller  Infants 
the  greater  the  chance  of  mental  reti  rdatlon. 

6.  Malnutrition  retards  Infant  grot  th  pro- 
ducing smaller  Infants  and  organ  growth 
producing  smaller  brains. 

6.  In  aninnalB.  malnutrition  result  i  In  be- 
havioral abnormalities  which  may  persist 
throughout  Ufe.  In  humans,  early  n  Unutrl- 
tlon  resTilts  in  similar  abnormalltU  i. 

7.  Feeding  a  better  diet  during  pt  ignancy 
Increases  maternal  weight  gain,  blrtl:  weight, 
and  therefore,  should  decrease  morti  [Ity  and 
the  incidence  of  retardation. 

Fortunately,  proven  mechanli  oos  for 
meeting  this  problem  exist.  Do<  tors  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  Baltimoi  i,  Md., 
have  been  supplementing  diets  >f  low- 
income  Infants  for  the  past  fet '  years 
and  have  aclileved  Initial  results  I  !iat  are 
very  encouraging.  They  are  usil  {  what 
has  been  called  "the  prescriptia  i  food" 
technique.  In  other  cities,  officials  are  us- 
ing the  supplemental  food  profl  *am  to 
Improve  the  nutritional  status  f  low- 
income  mothers  and  infants.  11  Is  pro- 
gram supplies  a  package  of  supply  mental 
food  made  up  of  available  comn  xlitles. 
Due  to  a  combination  of  reason  i,  how- 
ever, this  progrsjn  has  not  b<  pm  to 
reach  the  numbers  of  people  wl  o  need 
Its  benefits. 

Diet  supplementation  Is  an  eco]  omlcal 
as  well  as  a  humane  approach  to  a  Idress- 
Ing  serious  health  problems  of  i  lothers 
and  children.  I  do  not  like  to  tal :  about 
children's  lives  and  health  in  t^  rms  of 
dollars,  but  tbe  taxpayer  is  ent  bled  to 
a  guarantee  that  his  lawmakers  '  111  not 
only  pick  a  good  program,  but  f  bo  the 
most  economical  one. 

Failure  to  combat  Infant  healt  i  prob- 
lans  Is  expensive.  Low  birth  wei  ht  ba- 
bies need  intensive  care,  someUi  les  to- 
taling thousands  of  dollars  per  nonth. 
There  are  300,000  premature  babl  s  bom 
each  year.  The  total  amount  sp  nt,  on 
those  who  survive,  is  staggering  There 
are  150,000  mentally  retarded  c  illdren 
bom  each  year.  Protein  deflclen  y  may 
well  play  a  crucial  role  in  the  ct  uses  of 
mental  retardation. 

It  just  makes  good  sense  to  mefto  save 
the  lives  and  preserve  the  healt 
bies  through  the  use  of  sound  nu^ 
supplementation,  rather  than 
We  can  make  no  better  Inv 
America  than  guaranteeing  tt 
and  well-being  of  our  children. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  In  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MAuroTunoiT.  XJBJL 

A  rep<»rt  from  the  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  of  the  VS.  Sen- 
ate refers  to  a  "staggering"  incidence  of  pre- 
maturity or  low  birth  weight  in  Infants  bom 
to  the  poor  and  the  correlation  with  poor 
survival,  subsequent  poor  health,  and  poor 
mental  development. 

The  report,  published  a  few  weeks  ago, 
states,  "Malnutrition  appears  to  be  the  com- 
mon denominator  of  each  of  these  problems — 
low  birth  weight.  Infant  mortality,  mental 
retardation,  and  Intellectual  malfunction. 
Any  attempt  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty 
characterised  by  these  phenomena  must  m- 
cluda  nutritional  Intervention  or  this  waste- 
age  of  hiunan  life  will  continue  unabated." 

Direct  action  to  improve  the  nutritional 
status  of  the  poor  meets  the  problem  head 
on.  We  have  In  the  past  emphasized  that  data 
abouv  the  health  status  oT  the  poor  have 
frequently  been  cited  only  to  support  the 
position  that  medical  care  of  the  poor  is  bad 
and  that  the  system  of  health  delivery  in 
this  country  is  deplorable.  This  has  resulted 
In  a  confxislon  of  health,  needs  with  medical 
care,  as  though  the  two  were  identical,  which 
they  are  not. 

Health  needs,  of  necessity.  Include  ade- 
quate nutrition,  qualitatively  and  quantita- 
tively, good  sanitation,  and  good  housing — 
In  addition  to  satisfactory  medical  care.  Hls- 
torlcaUy.  in  terms  of  the  greatest  nximber  of 
people,  the  first  three  listed  above  are  to  be 
credited  with  far  more  than  can  be  attrib- 
uted purely  to  medical  care  alone. 

The  problem  of  the  delivery  of  medical 
care  must  be  considered  on  its  own  merits, 
apart  from  the  question  of  malnutrition 
TJ.S-A.,  housing  U.8.A.,  sanitation  VSJi..  etc. 
It  has  not  been  helpful  In  the  past  to  confuse 
one  problem  with  the  others. 

Last  week  a  Mroic^i.  TantTn  editorial 
emphastBBd  the  likelihood  that  freely  avail- 
able abortion  has  reduced  VS.  infant  mor- 
tality. The  rate  can  be  reduced  even  further 
by  Improving  the  maternal-nutritional 
status.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  we  can 
approach  the  best  International  mortality 
without  any  drastic  change  in  our  current 
systems  of  delivering  medical  care. 


"SALT"  AND  THE  UJ3.  STRATEGIC 
POSTDRE 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  a  debate 
Is  In  progress  in  the  Congress  and  else- 
where over  the  possible  implications  of 
the  alterations  in  our  strategic  posture 
suggested  by  Secretary  of  Defense  James 
Schlesinger.  In  the  Senate  the  subject  is 
being  explored  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Arms  Control  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, and  the  relevant  subcommittee  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  A  similar 
investigation  is  underway  on  the  House 
side.  Given  the  complexity  of  the  subject, 
*uch  an  extensive  effort  to  explore  all  the 
ramifications  of  the  issue  in  each  of  these 
forums  is  fuUy  Justified,  Indeed  is  a  vital 
function  the  Congress  must  perform  as 
part  of  its  overview  responsibility  vls-a- 
vls  n.S.  defense  policy  and  capabilities. 

During  the  past  several  months  I  have 
made  an  extensive  effort  to  imderstand 
the  exact  nature  of  the  proposals  made 


by  Secretary  Schlesinger.  I  have  yet  to 
receive  Information  on  the  crucial  details 
that  will  determine  whether  or  not  I  will 
be  able  to  accept  the  course  of  action 
advocated  by  the  Defense  Secretary. 
However,  it  Is  possible  at  this  time  to 
identify  what  I  believe  to  be  the  three 
major  rationales  for  the  suggested  al- 
terations in  our  strategic  iMsture.  They 
are:  First,  to  Increase  n.S.  options  across 
a  certain  portion  of  the  deterrmce  spec- 
trum ;  second,  to  enlianee  the  credibility 
of  the  U.S.  security  guarantee  extended 
to  Its  allies;  and  third,  to  Influence  the 
SALT  negotiations.  In  the  next  few 
months  I  Intend  to  comment  extensively 
aa  the  relationship  of  these  rationales  to 
the  proposals  of  Secretary  Schlesinger. 
Today,  however,  I  will  make  only  a  few 
brief  observations  on  the  SALT  rationale. 

Given  the  dynamic  momentum  of  the 
Soviet  programs  In  strategic  nuclear 
weaponry,  both  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  are  concerned  that  influ- 
ential groups  in  the  Soviet  Union  may 
believe  that  an  opportunity  is  present- 
ing Itself  for  Russia  to  achieve  clear  nu- 
clear superiority  in  the  world.  I  believe 
we  are  all  agreed  that  it  is  necessary  to 
disabuse  such  Individuals  of  this  notion. 
The  most  desirable  way  to  do  this  Is  to 
achieve  a  permanent  limitation  on  stra- 
tegic offensive  weapons  through  a  nego- 
tiated SALT  agreement.  Many  believe 
that  what  is  needed  to  accomplish  this 
is  a  clear  signal  that  the  United  States 
will  do  everjrthing  necessary  to  deny  the 
Soviet  Union  any  of  the  advantages  it 
anticipates  It  may  achieve  by  its  strategic 
momentum.  If  such  a  signal  were  sent, 
many  argue  that  the  stage  would  be  set 
for  a  meaningful  agreement,  nils  Is  the 
context  within  which  the  "SALT  ra- 
tionale" for  nuclear  flexibility  is  believed 
to  be  operable. 

While  I  am  essentially  In  agreement 
with  the  idea  that  certain  elements  in 
the  Soviet  Union  must  be  persuaded  that 
the  United  States  will  not  tolerate  the  at- 
tainment of  any  unilateral  advantage  by 
Moscow  in  the  strategic  field,  I  tliink  it 
Is  Important  that  we  recognize  that  the 
course  of  action  suggested  by  Secretary 
Schlesinger,  as  It  relates  to  the  SALT 
negotiations,  is,  at  best,  a  gamble.  As 
the  Economist  recently  stated: 

...  If  the  budget  (FT  76  U.S.  Defense 
Budget)  brings  home  to  the  Russians  the 
breathtaking  range  of  possibilities  avaUable 
to  the  technological  power  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Brezhnev  may  decide  to  make 
SALT-a  the  great  breakthrough  to  cooling 
off  the  cold  war  which  most  of  the  world 
hopes  it  wUl  be.  But  if  SALT-2  faUs,  1974  will 
have  introduced  tbe  idea  of  a  flexible  nu- 
clear response  and  could  be  the  beginning 
Of  an  extremely  expensive  round  in  the 
arms  race. 

Before  we  are  "locked"  into  plasring 
this  gamble  to  the  hilt,  we  had  better  ex- 
plore all  its  implications — military,  po- 
litical and  psychological.  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  the  needed  Indepth  explora- 
tion has  occurred. 

The  proposals  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment will  Increase  the  technological  com- 
plexities of  the  SALT  negotiations. 
MARV,  cruise  missiles  and  the  possl- 
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bUlty  of  a  new  small  missile  submarine 
are  boimd  to  complicate  the  technologi- 
cal calculations  inherent  in  the  SALT 
process.  Whether  or  not  this  negative  as- 
pect of  the  proposed  alterations  will  be 
offset  by  positive  political  results  is  an 
open  question. 

Naturally,  there  are  other  questions 
relating  to  the  potential  effects  on  the 
SALT  negotiations  and  the  arms  race  in 
general  of  the  proposed  alterations  in 
our  strategic  posture.  For  instance,  these 
alterations  may  have  an  imp£u;t  on  the 
nuclear  proliferation  question  far  in  ex- 
cess of  tliat  anticipated  by  the  propo- 
nents of  nuclear  flexibility. 

It  is  Impossible  to  make  any  final  de- 
cisions yet  as  to  whether  or  not  "nuclear 
flexibility"  is  the  path  we  want  to  follow 
in  seeking  our  objective  of  a  permanent 
limitation  on  strategic  offensive  forces. 
Before  the  Congress  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  this  determination,  we  must 
receive  a  much  more  extensive  analysis 
of  both  the  short-  and  long-term  impli- 
cations of  such  an  approach.  Hopefully 
such  an  analysis  will  be  forthcoming  in 
the  next  few  months. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Economist  article  entitled 
"The  Schlesinger  Gamble"  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tbx  Schlesinceb  Oaubli 

After  the  energy  conference,  Nato:  Mr. 
Kissinger  has  scored  another  point  In  Amer- 
ica's relations  with  Europe.  He  has  been 
arguing  that  the  United  States  and  its  Euro- 
pean alUes  need  a  better  method  of  regular 
consultation.  Now,  from  next  month,  the 
political  heads  of  14  foreign  mlnistrtes — 
everybody  in  Nato,  Including  Prance,  ex- 
cept Iceland — wlU  meet  frequently  with  the 
Nato  permanent  council.  This  provides  a  new 
level  of  consultation,  between  the  twice- 
yearly  meetings  of  ministers  and  the  stodgy 
gatherings  of  tbe  permanent  council  meet- 
ing alone.  The  change  is  needed:  the  recent 
publication  of  the  American  defence  budget 
\a  a  vivid  reminder  not  only  of  tbe  preemi- 
nence of  the  United  States  In  matters  of 
defence  but  also  of  the  two-way  dependence 
with  Its  alUes. 

The  new  Items  in  the  American  defence 
budget,  plus  some  major  changes  in  empha- 
sis, have  set  the  United  States  off  In  a  fresh 
direction.  This  budget  is  very  much  the 
creature  of  the  new  Secretary  of  Defence,  Mr. 
Schlesinger.  The  hallmark  is  flexibility.  He 
wants  to  have  several  posslbUlties  for  re- 
sponse In  any  situation.  Not  only  does  he 
want  the  power  to  fight  a  conventional  war; 
he  wants  a  rich  variety  of  nuclear  options 
ss  well,  ao  that  even  nuclear  action  can 
be  taUored  to  the  shape  of  any  particiilar 
crisis. 

There  are  three  distinct  results  of  this 
budget;  aU  are,  or  ought  to  be,  highly  con- 
troversial, and  not  looked  upon  simply  as 
this  year's  ration  for  the  American  military 
establishment.  First,  tbe  bad  news  for 
America's  European  allies  is  that  Mr.  Schles- 
Inger's  nuclear  flexibility  Is  apparently  to  be 
achieved  at  the  expense  of  some  kinds  of 
conventional  forces.  Although  widely  biUed 
as  America's  biggest  defence  budget  since 
the  second  world  war.  It  la  actually  amallsr 
In  real  money  terms  than  any  since  19S1.  It 
does  not  directly  reduce  the  American  forces 


in  Europe  but  It  does  cut  about  30,000  men 
out  of  the  armed  services  as  a  whole.  If  this 
kmd  of  budget  becomes  routine  over  the 
next  few  years  It  wlU  certainly  generate 
pressures  of  Its  own  for  reductions  In  Eu- 
rope; a  sizeable  part  of  the  Defence  De- 
partment could  And  Itself  allied  with  the 
iBolatlonlsts    m   Congress. 

The  second  result  of  this  budget  wlU  be  to 
maxe  the  current  round  of  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks  (Salt)  much  more  difficult. 
The  negotiators  are  confronted  with  Amer- 
ica's proposal  to  produce  lots  of  different  new 
weapons.  There  are  now  not  only  bombers 
and  land-based  and  submarine-carried  mis- 
siles (and  numbers  of  warheads)  to  be  con- 
sidered. There  Is  a  new  quiet  mJssUe  subma- 
rine, smaller  than  the  24-miBsUe  Trident; 
there  are  missiles  with  maneuverable  war- 
heads; there  are  also.  In  one  of  the  sharpest 
budget  Increases,  new  cruise  mlssUes  which 
can  be  laiinched  from  submarines  or  air- 
craft. None  of  these  new  weapons  is  here  yet; 
most  are  years  away.  But  the  American  de- 
fence budget,  with  its  tradition  of  revealing 
nearly  everything  about  American  plans,  is 
Itself  a  major  instrument  in  arms  politics. 
And  this  one,  with  its  bewildering  array  of 
strategic  possibiUties,  cannot  fail  to  make 
Salt-2  a  very  complex  operation  indeed. 

The  third  result  of  this  budget  may  be  a 
sharp  acceleration  of  the  arms  race.  The 
Americans'  nuclear  strategy  has  passed 
through  several  distinct  stages.  There  was 
President  Elsenhower's  "more  bang  for  the 
buck",  which  was  massive  nuclear  retallatlMi 
for  any  attack  by  the  Soviet  army.  This  was 
followed  by  flexible  response,  which  has  never 
seemed  entirely  convincing  because  Nato  has 
never  been  willing  to  provide  enough  troops 
to  hold  off  a  Soviet  attack  for  more  than  a 
few  days.  Then  the  advent  of  antl-ballistio 
missiles  (ABMs)  threatened  to  break  the  nu- 
clear balance.  The  Salt-l  agreement  tried  to 
put  the  Ud  l>ack  on  this  box  by  limiting  the 
ntunbers  of  ABMs.  But  m  retrospect  8alt-l 
may  have  been  a  boUow  triumph;  certainly 
the  tacit  agreement  by  both  sides  to  deploy 
only  one  of  their  two  aUowed  ABM  systems 
was  due  m  large  part  to  the  realisation  that 
offensive  technology  Is  moving  faster  than 
defence.  The  new  American  budget  pushes 
this  technology  a  stage  further  with  all  Its 
hmts  of  new  attacldng  weapons  to  come.  The 
nuclear  arena  Is,  once  again,  the  centre  of  the 
American-Russian  competition. 

tSKK    WHAT    WX    CAN    DO 

Of  coivse,  the  American  budget  Is  not  the 
only  factor  which  threatens  to  destabUiae 
things.  The  Russians  have  built  a  lot  more 
mlssUes  over  the  past  few  years  than  the 
Americans  have,  and  have  lately  tested  sev- 
eral new  long-range  mlssUes;  they  have  also 
developed  multiple  Independently -targetable 
re-entry  vehicles  before  western  mtelligence 
predicted  they  would.  Mr.  Schleslnger's  an- 
nouncement that  some  American  warheads 
are  being  re-targeted  on  to  Russian  missile 
sites  Is  part  of  the  response  to  that.  (It  Is 
also  the  restilt  of  the  increased  numbisr  of 
Poseidon  missiles  in  America's  Inventory. 
With  Poeeldon's  multiple  warheads,  there 
are  so  many  warheads  avaUable  that 
they  are  Uterally  running  >out  of  city  tar- 
gets.)  The  budget  is  another  part. 

So  this  year's  American  defense  proposal — 
which  is  aU  the  budget  Is  at  this  pomt — 
may  simply  be  a  historical  mUestone  In  a 
process  that  began  several  years  ago.  There 
is  a  strong  argument  that  the  nuclear  flexi- 
bility this  budget  represents  can  be  used  to 
make  war  lees  likely.  And  if  the  budget 
brings  home  to  the  Russians  the  breathtak- 
ing range  of  poesibUltles  avaUable  to  the 
technological  power  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Brashnev  may  decide  to  make  Salt-a  the 


great  breakthrough  to  cooling  off  the  cold 
war  which  most  of  the  world  hopes  It  wlU 
l)e.  But  if  Salt-a  fails.  1974  wlU  have  intro- 
duced the  idea  of  a  flexible  nuclear  response 
and  could  be  the  beginning  of  an  extremely 
expensive  round  in  the  arms  race. 


SENATOR  HUMPHREY  ATTACKS-DE- 
CISION TO  INCREASE  MILK  IM- 
PORTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  has 
taken  steps  to  destroy  America's  agri- 
culture, this  tune  by  urging  the  impor- 
tation of  150  million  pounds  of  nonfat 
dry  milk  between  now  and  June  30.  And 
the  move  is  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  reasons  given  by  the  Cix:;. 

When  this  announcement  was  made 
on  March  4,  Cost  of  Living  Council  Di- 
rector John  T.  Dunlop  stated  that  their 
objective  was  to  "encourage — greater 
capacity  in  areas  of  the  economy  experi- 
encing domestic  shortages." 

I  contend  their  action  will  do  Just  the 
opposite.  It  will  not  encourage  greater 
capacity  in  the  production  of  nonfat  dry 
milk — it  will  discourage  it. 

It  is  regrettable  what  this,  and  earlier 
actions  have  done  to  our  domestic  dairy 
industry.  Throughout  1973  the  admin- 
istration authorized  the  importation  of 
huge  supplies  of  manufactured  dairy 
products — ^nonfat  dry  milk,  butter,  and 
cheese.  During  this  same  period  dairy 
farmers  in  the  United  States  by  the  hun- 
dreds were  selling  off  their  dairy  herds, 
primarily  because  they  were  getting  no 
encouragement  from  Government  pol- 
icy to  produce  these  vitally  needed 
foods.  Instead,  such  actions  as  these  im- 
ports were  discouraging  them.  As  a  re- 
sult, dairy  production  In  the  United 
States  dropped  by  3  percent  last  year 
and  is  still  dropping.  Milk  production 
has  been  down  in  evoy  month  since 
October  1972. 

A  step  which  should  be  taken  now  to 
encourage  dairy  farmers  to  produce  the 
dairy  products  we  need  and  one  which  I 
strongly  recommend  is  to  raise  dairy 
price  supports  to  90  percent  of  parity  for 
the  coming  year. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  must  an- 
nounce the  price  support  level  by  April  1, 
and  I  sun  urging  him  to  set  the  level  at 
90  percent,  the  highest  levd  permitted 
by  law. 

My  own  State  of  Minnesota  is  par- 
ticularly hard  hit  by  these  discouraging 
actions  because  68  percent  of  its  milk, 
according  to  latest  USDA  figures,  is  what 
Is  known  as  manufactured  grade  and  cam 
only  be  used  for  products  of  the  type 
which  are  being  Imported.  These  Im- 
ports, therefore,  hit  directly  at  the  econ- 
omy of  our  State. 

These  Imported  dairy  products  are 
subjected  only  to  a  spot  check  surveil- 
lance. Neither  the  production  of  the 
milk  going  Into  these  products  nor  the 
processing  of  them  are  subjected  to  the 
same  inspections  which  Minnesota  dairy 
products  must  undergo. 

Unfortunately,  these  trends  are  not 
very  well  known,  but  I  can  assure  you 
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that  dairy  fanners  are  going  m  t  of  busi- 
ness In  droves.  Theg  are  efllciexi  ;  and  can 
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markets  to . 

to  enable  rtainymwi  to  earn  a  d  icent  re 
turn  on  their  production  costs. 
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VETO  OP  THE  ENEHOP  T 
EMKBQENCY  ACT 

3i».  BOTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ttaat  tke  paiittcaily  popular 
te  «•  veteteafOTide  ttae 
of  tke  Kiwuf  Enecvency  Act. 
ocBsdeBoe;  Imiwbwi,  I 
would  he  faath  deoukgagle 
sighted  for  me  to  vote  Jot  tills 
Tbe  sense  of  tMs  !*<«<**«■« 
kr  vecent 
esp— ttaie 
vcprasentiag 
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nlng  Journal,  ttie  Wiall 
the  WashlogtoD  Foot,  the 
ImMrer.  aad  the  Waabiagton 
have  aU  tafcen  posMtoBS 
ergy  Emergency  Aet  aad  to 
or  another  Tiev  thii  acts  as  a 
<sal  and  peUOcal  aRpiwudi  to  th 
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Mw  wtov.  also  shared  Iv  tfa 
papers^  is  that  this  legislatian  i 
laager  Uoes.   hecawe  hy 

prioes  «e  aiar  ■«U  ndaoe . 

top  pctoiMr  anist  be  to  tneivMe 
jily  «r  «M  and  you  oaiMut  «k>  ao 
lattvely  lookhw  ia  >rtoea.  If 

be  aay  kiad  «f  prioe  ro 

be  handled  arimlntotrativeiy 
ieglslathrely.  Iliat  way  you  eaa 
■KMK^iuloUy  to  the 
teetars. 

It  aiaa  is  far  preferable  to 

•dadfail  tax  prsbleai  thmagh  ta 
fneanuPBs  vhloh  would  chaoi 
tion  allowance  and  other  tax 
the  oU  and  gas  iadastiy. 

Fnaklg,  oae  waaon  tten  te 
ctHifldenoe  la  GosiereuaeBt  toda 
cause  too  aiaayaf  bs4o  wiMitis 
catbcr  than  what  vW  bziiw  tte 
suits.  I  believe  that  the 
to  do  in  this  case  is  to  bm»vc 
diiiectton  of  progreai  towaid 
•UMdks  of  oil  and  g-TTTl'nr.  Wi 
he  waiy  of  any  iiwisiwiit  wMel 
obviate  this  approach,  no  mat 
popular  M  the  nwrnfinf 
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P^BUC  FINAllCnfO  OP 
EUECTlDlfB 

Ifr.  HA&T.  ifr.  ftesident.  tlie 
debate  about  pahUe  JnaamtoB.  of 

._-_!taot 

that  provisions  for  such  funds  fbi  Ptcoi- 
dentlal  electioas  ai«  already  laa 

A  taxpayer  can  participato  bk  «ly  hy 
checking  a  box  on  htowher  **^r>  ne  tax 
return.  Tke  noaey.  ^  for  a  sing  e  per- 
son or  ^  for  a  Joint  retara.  wiU  <  »  into 
a  fund  to  bo  cwially  dividod  b  >twoea 
major  party  candidates  for  Pn  liden^ 
with  smaller  amounts  ayaUahle  fi  r  oan- 
didata  recetvtaig  mare  than  5  j  eicent 
tyf  tteTOfte. 


clearly 


Unhappily,  too  few  people  are  aware 
of  this  pcDvisloa  or  of  exactly  how  it 
works.  Ite  (1  Checkoff  Oommittee. 
Woshingtnn.  DuC^  has  pnpared  a  vso- 
fal  ^UHtion  and  aaawer  sheet  od  ttoe 
progTMB  wMch  1  aOk  be  ptinted  in  the 
REOom  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remains. 

Certainly  I  would  encourage  taxpayers 
to  use  tills  ri>i«»<:>off  provldon.  for  the 
lacger  the  fund,  up  to  a  Uaut,  the  less 
Ppesidentiai  candidates  will  be  peraiitted 
to  raise  for  their  tt7«  campaigns. 

Mo  one  rtioold  soggest  that  pt^Uc  11- 
naneteg  alone  will  restore  public  con- 
fidence In  our  political  leaders,  but  pub- 
lic finanring  would  remove  one  major 
cause  of  puhlic  distrust — the  appearanee, 
if  not  the  faot.  ^t  large  coatcibutioas 
nv  Oflcoos  if  not  ofimiiiitiaei  Us.  I  urge 
«V  peiaoos  flUag  tocome  tax  retams  to 
dieiA  oK  the  Presidential  eleetloB  cam- 
paign fund  box  on  their  tax  forms. 

I  a^  imantmous  consent  that  the 
checkoff  questionnaire  be  printed  in  the 
Hccoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ttK 
Racooa,  aa  follows: 

Bow  TRC  DOLXAX  Crxckoft  Worxs 

QDISXIOMS    Alls   AMSWZBS 

1.  Whmt  i$  the  ^mHar  checkoff 

la  1071.  CoafMM  pMsed  «  new  law  wtab- 
Uahlac  tiM  frtmUk&mtial  rasctten  Ci 
Fuad.  Tlie  pwrpooe  of  tbe  law  la  to 
pabUe  tlmaivitng  of  ftvsldratlM 
ky  •llowtog«aali  taiqiafer  to  dlivot  tsae  i 
of  txiM  Mr  b«r  ^Klenl  i&oobm  tax  to  a  apaolal 
fuMl  to  isa  aiatrlbataaaaaonc  Um ~  liliii 

A.  Wtmt  te  tae  prooMtere  for  an  indttttmml 
witktmg  to  mate  u»€  of  Urn  doHmr  a*eea»f  7 

On  tlM  ragolar  10«0  mat  1040A  FtKlena 
I,  ittu  t  is  eatltled  ■TrnaOnn 
haapalga  PuariL"  Ta^payns 
wtakAng  ta  diaeot  «ii«  --*•—  of  titelr  taxea  to 
tb*  FunA  sanptr  eback  Cbe  box  aa  Uiat  aiM. 
If  tt  i«  a  Jolat  Mtom,  iiuan  tm  m  toaood  tos 
for  a  tatal  af  *mm  dallan. 

If  tba  taqpaTer  OM  not  Bialw  use  of  tola 
portloB  last  ytor  <1033i,  te  «r  aha  aiay  ^m 
da  sa  bjr  addiUooaUy  «aaektog  «ff  a  aaoaafl 

aat  of   hoaaa   to  tbe 't-tH   UMe  antttSKI 

"Note"  directly  akave  tke  aXgatttuim  tkat  at 
the  bottom.  This  will  direct  an  additional 
on©  dollar  (or  two  dollars  In  Joint  returns) 
froai  «he  paid  taxes  to  ttte  Fund. 

•niwi.  In  larrs  a  tazpoyer  may  direct  a 
to»«a  <Bf  two  aaBaTB  (-or  «  total  of  Tour  doUars 
•■  joa*  iHwiiis)  to  the  Fund  by  cltetAlug 
Iff  liiMh  Una  •  (or  NTS  and  ttie  addlttonal 
llaosaaio  Oettom,  la  orOer  ta  retroaetr*«ty 
caaekaV  for  lOTS. 

S.  Vaor  w«  ia«i  eeae  the  inSMdutit  tax- 

AlMMately  iioCkin^.  "nie  otteokoV  aUnpily 
MnoW  a  «onar  af  ttia  laAvHtaaTi  noma 
taaa  la  Che  FnmAmOhl  Beetliw  Canpatgn 
Of  Ckmgveas.  It  Ooes  mat 
taxea.  aor  Ooaa  It  irthnja 
aay  tax 
4.  waarc  aaaa  tkc  asoaay  gor 
J^  tanOa  go^aMtty  too  speolal  aecMnt 
In  the  Tw— uiy  OepvtSMOi  —  lalateiM  by 
tba  aacntanr  al  Oia  TBeaewj  aaO  tbe  Conp- 
«conarOaaarai  of  tkaOUttea  States.  (Seetlca 
•OOS) 

<L  Bow  wMl  tats  VmO  be  Met? 
Mcmna  ttmm  «ba  Cima  wBl  be  OtstribTiteO 
to  «t%tbla  caadMhitoa  for  Piwaiiut  and  Vice 
baaad  «a  tbe  •sraala  estabMbed 
1«e  fa 


calve  ISc  per  ellgltole  voter  over  IS  years  of 
*"        OB  ttae  cenaus  figures  as  of  June  i 
Oiedactton. 

««!  .     __,_ 

ttam  S%  bat 
1S«  «r  Cbs  vote  tn  tka  psaniiUiMi 
AraaMaBUal  elaotian.  wiu  Moalve  ^am  tte 
Fund  payments  which  are  In  the  aaate  tatk» 
to  the  payments  received  by  m^cr  party 
candidates  as  the  vote  of  thalt  minor  party 
to  the  average  votes  received  by  the  major 
party  caattOatoi  la  ttia  pteoedlug  PreaMea- 
«lal  alacciaa. 

Xxaaaple:  oung  rooad  4g«i«^  lat  vs  ■!>»- 
poee  tbat  In  l»T2  taeea  ware  MO.OOM>00  pap«. 
lar  votes  caat  for  Praafelaat.  Of  tboaa,  aup- 
poea  that  the  Republicans  received  5<U>00,000 
votes,  the  Democrats  40,000,000  and  the  re- 
maining 10  mfllton  were  cast  Tor  various 
Bslner  parties  of  which  oae.  The  TMrd  Pxrty 
»eoetved  ».000,0«0,  with  the  reaiatalng  i  mO- 
itoa  Bcatawea  anoBg  a  namber  of  otker 
iWimter  gaoapa. 

On  June  I,  1076  (t^  year  preeed^  tbe 
1076  election)  the  Bvu«au  of  the  Census  wltl 
report  its  deterxUnatloci  of  tha  number  of 
Americans  over  18  and  therefore  eligible  to 
vote.  Stippoelng  that  the  Bureau  reports  a 
Hgmn  ctf  i«o^see,oeo  eligible  Totens,  the  Re- 
paWlrana  and  DaaiooratB  wo«M  each  be  ea- 
«ltSea  to  receive  a  paiyneat  or  l&c  tiMes  taat 
figure,  or  $24  million  oaok.  ma  lijpmiMiliiiai 
Xblrd  Party,  wblck  Mceived  M0«JOOO  votes, 
or  0%  of  Che  total  r^"'«»  voto,  te  also  «a»- 
tltled  to  a  payment  ainoe  U  recatvad  man 
tSian  f%  but  less  than  25%.  To  coatptMe 
that  payment,  one  calculates  the  avecage 
lunnber  of  votes  received  by  tbe  major  par- 
ties, wtadi  In  this  ease  wobM  be  46^000,600, 
In  order  to  arrive  at  a  ratio  liiilwsaa  thot 
average  and  tfae  nuaober  of  natn  received 
by  the  minority  party:  or  0:45  raduolMe  to 
1:5.  The  same  ratio  Is  trt^n  oj^i^  ^  ^^ 
payment  due  each  major  party,  abowa  nbnw 
to  be  S34  minion.  Tbe  Thivd  i>aa<tf  would 
then  be  entitled  to  H  of  that,  or  04^800,000, 
tor  use  In  the  1976  electloa.  Noim  of  tbe 
reinalnii)g  splinter  parties  would  be  al^lble 
since  none  received  over  ttee  mlnlariiMa  t% 
of  the  popular  vote  In  1072. 

The  actual  voting  Itgures  la  1038  for  tta 
Freddential  elections  ware  as  Xollaws: 


<IffaNfi)    {«0.t%»„  4T,  109,006 
Dmoccata  (McOov«ra)  fST.S% )  .  to,  170,  38» 
AaBertoaa  laOapaadent  fSdxndta) 
<»*%> 1,«W.«» 


To«aa  popiriar  vote —•TT,  7»4, 8» 

Awmeag*  of  major  paprttes..  S8, 103,000 

*  Ttae  discrepancy  in  the  total  la  due  to 
votes  cast  for  minor  parUes  or  rawUfiatwi 

Otooe  oidy  Che  two  aiajer  parties  Tecetved 
More  ttaan  S'%  of  She  votes  cart  In  ttm,  only 
thoss  taro  win  be  ellgWIe  to  receive  payments 
ia  lOW.  Staoe  tbey  beta  ladepeadently  le- 
oetvad  nMvre  than  S»%  of  tbe  vote,  tbek'  pay- 
meate  wM  be  based  on  tbe  formula  for  ma- 
Jn- parttaa  aad  aomtoor  party  win  be  eligible 
toaaoatvefands  la  ifto. 

O.  Oaa  «fce  oaatfMatea  ttiU  a&liett  or  accept 
prtamXe  SoimttomT 

_If  enough  money  Is  In  the  Presidential 
Bactkm  Gaaxpalga  TvdA  to  meet  aH  pay- 
atoats  Ana  tha  eaiMMatia  aeoorOlag  to  the 

■oMelt  «r  aotupt  pumu  aaaattaais. 
HowoMr.  If  tha  caa«MatM  aaaar  tbe 
aboeo  facawla  are  entttted  to  aeoetva  $34 
aallUoa  aaoh,  bat  «faefle  H«  «al7< 
to  paaalde  them  wisa  OM  namoa  < 
iasy  may  aaato  up  llbe  ataarei 


in  tba  aacjuuinj  ^^  ^^  _ -- wBable 

ferred  to  as  major  parties)  are  eligible  to  re-      the  extra  10  mlUlon  doUars  to  reach  the  24 
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million  dollar  figure  In  the  above  case,  but 
they  may  not  go  beyond  tbe  24  million  dol- 
lar limit  baaed  on  the  number  of  allglblo 
voters  once  tbey  have  agreed  to  participate 
in  the  program. 

7.  How  map  the  funds  given  a  candidate  be 
«pent7 

Tbo  funds  may  be  used  only  for  qualified 
campaign  expenses.  The  law  creating  the 
Prealdentlad  Election  Campaign  Fund  defines 
qualified  campaign  expenses  as  expenses  that 
a  candidate  or  his  authorized  committee  In- 
curs to  further  his  election  to  office.  This  in- 
cludes everything  from  television  advertising 
costs  to  office  space  to  travel  expenses.  The 
law  states:  "(Subsection),  (11)  Tbe  term 
"qualified  campaign  expense"  means  an  ex- 
pense— 

(A)  incurred — 

(I)  by  tbe  candidate  or  a  political  party 
for  the  office  of  President  to  further  the  elec- 
tion of  the  candidate  of  such  political  party 
for  tbe  office  of  Vice  President,  or  both 

(II)  by  tbe  candidate  of  a  political  party 
for  the  office  of  Vice  President  to  further  his 
election  to  such  officer  or  to  further  the  elec- 
tion of  the  candidate  of  such  poUtlcal  party 
of  the  office  of  President,  or  both,  or 

(Ul)  by  an  authorized  committee  of  the 
candidates  of  a  political  party  for  the  of- 
fices of  President  and  Vice  President  to 
further  the  election  of  either  or  both  of 
such  candidates  to  such  offices, 

(B)  Incurred  within  the  ex{>endlture  re- 
port period  (as  defined  In  paragraph  (12)), 
or  Incurred  before  the  beginning  of  such  pe- 
riod to  the  extent  such  expense  Is  for  pn^- 
erty,  services,  or  faclUties  used  during  such 
period,  and 

(C)  neither  the  incurring  nor  payment 
of  which  constitutes  a  violation  of  any  law 
of  the  United  States  or  of  the  State  In  which 
such  expense  is  incurred  or  paid. 

Public  Law  02-178.  86  SUt.  664 

8.  What  about  groups,  conunlttees,  special 
interests,  and  Individuals  spending  money 
for  tbe  election  of  a  candidate  for  President 
or  Vice  President  Independent  of  that  can- 
didate's campaign? 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  group  or  individual 
to  knowingly  or  willfully  Inctir  expenditures 
above  $1,000.00  to  further  the  election  of  a 
candidate,  when  such  an  expenditure  would 
constitute  a  qualified  campaign  expense  (as 
defined  above)  if  made  by  the  candidate  or 
tbe  campaign  itself. 

0.  What  If  the  amount  paid  to  a  candidate 
exceeds  the  total  s\im  of  the  qualified  cam- 
paign expenses  he  incurred? 

Candidates  are  entitled  to  receive  a  total 
payment  equal  otUy  to  the  sum  of  aU  their 
qualified  campaign  expenses,  minus  any  al- 
lowable private  contributions.  Excess  pay- 
mente.  If  made,  must  be  repaid  to  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  as  certified  by  tbe  ComptroUer 
General. 

10.  What  If  the  amount  of  money  collected 
through  the  dollar  checkoff  exceeds  the  total 
amount  needed  to  pay  aU  of  the  candidates 
the  sums  to  which  they  are  entitled? 

All  such  excess  funds  wlU  revert  back  to 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  after  the 
election,  to  be  used  as  normal  tax  revenue. 

11.  Who  pays  for  the  primaries? 

The  dollar  checkoff  law  applies  only  to  the 
general  election,  the  period  following  the 
nominating  conventions.  Primary  campaigns 
will  be  conducted  with  funding  from  private 
tourcee  as  before. 

12.  Who  in  the  government  is  responsible 
for  overseeing  and  reporting  on  the  uae  of 
the  funds? 

The  ComptroUer  General  of  tbe  United 
States  ta  generaUy  charged  with  overseeing 
the  administration  of  the  Presidential  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund.  Once  tbe  suims  have 
been  paid  to  the  candidates,  however,  the 
candidate  has  control  over  tbe  funds  as- 
signed to  blm.  AU  candidates  are  required 


to  periodically  report  on  expenses,  and  after 
tbe  electicm  the  ComptroUer  Oeneral  is  to 
carry  out  a  complete  audit.  The  ComptroUer 
General  is  required  to  report  to  Congress 
after  each  electl<xi  on  the  qxiallfled  cam- 
paign expenses  of  each  candidate  and  such 
Informatlmi  la  to  be  made  public  as  a  Senate 
docximent. 


DO  WE  PACE  ANOTHER  BEEP 
SHORTAGE? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
prevailing  view  in  much  of  America  is 
that,  because  of  high  food  prices,  the 
farmer  is  getting  rich. 

And  while  prices  of  some  farm  c(»n- 
modities  have  increased  sharply  in  re- 
cent months — in  a  long  overdue  in- 
crease— few,  if  any,  farmers  are  Joining 
the  ranks  of  the  "new  rich."  In  most 
cases,  the  reality  Is  precisely  the  oppo- 
site. 

The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  the  farm- 
er does  not  benefit  from  inflation — he 
suffers,  as  Uie  rest  of  us,  from  inflation. 
In  many  cases  the  farmer  is  hurt  even 
more  severely. 

The  cost  of  farm  production — ^the 
fanner's  index  of  inflation — has  Jumped 
20  percent  in  the  past  year. 

One  example  of  the  new  cost-price 
squeeze  Is  demonstrated  in  the  area  of 
beef  cattle.  At  last  year's  peaks,  slaugh- 
ter cattle  sold  for  as  much  as  $58  per 
hundredweight.  Yesterday's  Omaha 
prices  were  in  the  $41  to  $42  range  for 
choice  slaughter  steers. 

Many  Americans  are  puzzled  and  dis- 
turbed that  the  price  of  beef  in  their 
supermarkets  has  not  shown  any  signif- 
icant drop  since  last  year's  record  high 
levels. 

We  hear  new  discussions  of  plans  for 
another  "consumer  beef  boycott"  next 
month. 

In  my  view,  such  an  action  would  be 
counterproductive  to  the  goals  and  aspi- 
rations of  consumers.  Last  year's  beet 
boycott,  to  which  the  administration  re- 
sponded with  disastrous  controls  on  beef 
prices,  neither  decreased  nor  slowed  the 
increase  in  the  retail  price  of  beef. 

The  chaotic  disruptions  in  the  food 
economy  which  began  with  price  controls 
are  still  being  felt.  It  may  take  another 
year  or  two  for  these  dislocations  to  work 
themselves  out. 

In  the  meantime,  livestock  feeders  to- 
day are  caught  with  fed  cattle  that  cost 
them  up  to  $55  per  hundredweight  to 
feed  to  slaughter  weight,  and  a  market 
that  may  pay  them  $41  or  $42  a  hundred- 
weight. Cattle  feeders  who  take  slaugh- 
ter cattle  to  market  today  stand  to  lose 
$100  to  $150  for  every  animal  marketed. 

The  large  majority  of  livestock  feed- 
ers today  are  smaU  family  operators  who 
have  been  subjected  to  wild  up-and- 
down  swings  in  the  market — and  who 
today  are  caught  between  a  sharp  down- 
turn in  the  prices  of  their  cattle  and 
equally  sharp  upswings  in  the  prices  of 
feed  and  other  inputs. 

When  one  realizes  that  this  cost-price 
pinch  is  compounded  by  shortages  of 
many  necessary  items,  such  as  urea  and 
phosphate  feed  supplements,  it  Is  read- 
ily understandable  that   the   livestock 


feeder  has  little  Incentive  to  buy  re- 
placement feeders. 

A  depressed  maiicet  for  feeder  cattle, 
in  turn,  diminishes  the  incentives  for 
livestock  growers  to  stimulate  production 
of  calves,  starting  anew  the  cliain  whicb 
leads  to  cyclical  shortages  of  beef  in  the 
supermEU*ket. 

Our  meat  economy  is  as  close  to  a  free 
market  as  this  Nation  has  today,  and  it 
will  require  some  period  of  being  left 
alone,  absent  of  price  controls  and  other 
tamperings.  for  the  situation  to  work 
itself  out. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  farmers  and 
consumers  will  pay  a  hard  price  for  the 
unwise  decisions  of  a  year  ago— con- 
sumers wiU  find  retail  prices  high,  farm- 
ers will  be  forced  to  sell  their  cattle  at 
a  loss. 

There  are  a  few  steps  which  the  Gov- 
ernment can  take  to  alleviate  the  pain. 
As  for  consumers,  we  have  made  sig- 
nificant improvements  in  food  stamp 
and  other  food  assistance  programs 
which  will  soften  the  impact  on  those 
families  least  able  to  pay. 

But  for  the  average  working  family 
and  for  the  livestock  grower  and  feeder. 
Government  policy  has  worked  the  other 
way. 

Por  the  farmer  and  for  the  working 
family,  I  would  urge  two  steps: 

First,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  immediately  resume  bu3^ing  meat 
products  for  the  school  lunch  program 
and  accelerate  its  rate  of  purchases.  Not 
only  would  this  step  create  a  bit  more 
demand  for  meat,  benefiting  farmers  and 
ranchers,  but  it  would  make  more  meat 
available  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
schoolchildren  at  a  school  limch  price 
their  families  can  afford. 

Second,  the  administration  should 
immediately  reimpose  quotas  on  im- 
ported beef.  With  UvestodE  feeders  los- 
ing $150  a  head,  the  administration  is 
terribly  remiss  in  suspending,  as  it  has, 
import  quotas  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year. 

Mr.  President,  Gordon  Van  Vleck,  pres- 
ident of  the  American  National  Cattle- 
men's Association,  recently  wrote  a 
thoughtful  article  on  beef  price  controls 
in  his  association's  newsletter  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

In  addition,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  quoting  the  presidents  of 
two  major  farm  organizations  In  South 
Dakota,  both  of  whom  express  sharp  op- 
position to  the  Presldoit's  decision  to 
allow  unlimited  beef  imports  this  year, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Beep  Pbice  CoirraoLs:   a  DiSAenx  pom  thx 
CoasmcxB 
(By  Gordon  Van  Vleck) 
Because  consumers  and  the  government 
sent   beef  producers  tbe   wrong   signals   in 
1973  in  tbe  form  of  boycotte  and  the  price 
freeze,  beef  supplies  are  now  down  .  .  .  and 
oonaumera  are  paying  more  for  their  favorite 
meat.  This  has  been  further  compounded  by 
the  recent  transportetlon  crisis  which  al- 
most completely  shut  down  tbe  beef  p^M- 
llne. 
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.    Th*  10T8  bMf  yrtc* 

In  I«aB  than  30  years,  not  to  lae: 
liruinnrri  during  World  War  2,  and 
bsw  Xhtj  "worked,   llio  Ciocjue 


eight  percent,  even  tbough  th« 

Jivm  feKtmnt  man  catUc  a»aUatile  t^  go  Into 

leedlots. 

KspeUBDCs   la   mu^fpaaed   to  \m  Inir  1>e<t 
iHit  TPtfMf  "peapte  'flecm  pivi  te  "to  re- 
I  flff  gcwiwwiite  UlB>Mj.  yhc  trsv- 
iBld^ly 
prloea — and    beef   In   partlcular- 

I  hr  MBM  ■■  a  foUttoally 
■nt  MiuttoM  to  tke  abert 
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be  tlUrti 

iMt  an  tboaa 

lot  onoe 


tO(  my 


It'a  Intnlc  ttaat  tlM  Artwlnliftniflnn  talka 
aboot  ttie  rtangfira  of  tftart-term  p«l  itlcal  ex- 
peAeBcy  Hlieii  dealing  ivHti  the  oil 
natlona;  wbUe  at  the  same  time 

to 


slfof^tena 
nile 


Beef  jtroductloa  la  the  Xaae 
tern — 'iiot  troaen  prlcaa — Is  Qie 
ttrtag.  ODnmxxaers  ttrc  and  eat 
when  adequate  ^naotlties  of  food 
«M*.  And  «ke  «nly 
»  to  let 


key  to 

be  ter 


ne«8  like  cattle  and  beef,  tncreaaecl 


By    mld-iAiigiist   last  7ear. 
showed -that  most  Ccangnmmmn  1 
jrtny  pilue  conftrcAs  on  beef  bo 
wovM  prodooe  more.  tAter, 
,  only  to  rise  ape  in  aaore  i 
l«^t 


:prleMl  idU 
IndteattoBS  paint 


1  till 


awppllee 
ictaB  prices  latar  in  1974. 

WRh  the  cattlemen's  producUoii 
Hie  hlcfbeat  Icnrrts  tn  history,  and 
away  inflation,  we«aA  eerer  exjyeet 
to  tlM  "*M*r  taaA  «C  ycOarjeat 
r«raae<|wa>i 
ipitoeflar 
tfwwiai 

•Offt.  We  baUe«e  that  la  In  tlM  te* 
of   ail.   Therefore    we    urge    Congre  s 
the  Sconomlc  Stabilization   Act 
April  30. 
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tVtom  the  Aberdeen  (S.  Dak.J  Anfrtcan- 
HewB] 

8XXXS  TsxK  iJEunn  Rmp  Sma  4ctiom 
(ByJamaaW.Kofakl)     I 

Two  Gkrath  Dakota  farmer  spokaaiMB  say 
that  President  Nixon's  decision  to  cspove  re- 
strtcttons  on  beef  lu^puils  tar  m  V  wcniid 
feaiwi  <ke  iwiWon%  cHMte  piodiMen. 

Ta  tta  toee  «C  vstotttoly  tow  prtoii  mt  Uve 
4Sttle  tt  «■■§  toVMpBT.  w^  tto  t]  Mt 
t«r  Miifalr.  for  toe  itoMrtimn  cattle  pi 
aooordlag  to  Baa  H.  Bartrllflii 
dent  of  the  South  Dakota  Janaeri  ttalron. 

Henry  Knochenmua.  Sioux  Val  a, 
Tueeday  the  action  ocmid  cauae  bei  r  prices 
to  ^  In  toe  Oatted  Statos,  and  *v  tth  the 
cost  of  operation  today,  that  wewM 
Vood  tor  taaaC  pnOuaera." 

Knochenmus  la  pHMtonA  of  the  S4ith  Da- 
kota Farm  BuMau  VaderaikMi 

"I  think  it's  poor  economics  and  p^v  busi- 
ness to  laapoit  haef  aad  at  tlie  . 
put  the  rtamasfliT  cattle  feeder  out 
BMS,"  Wadrlllr  aald.  "We  au#  And  ^uMlvaa 
■aiying  tao  auioli  «n  Imported  Xoo^  aa  wa 


Blnochenmus  said  he  could  not  SM 
cesslty  of  dropping  the  import 
now.  "The  price  of  beef  has  been  golAg 


aaid 


BoC  Ibo 


thai 
:ti 
down 


ree  rictiona 


^piotas  to  warn- 
pended.  The  proclamation  said  potonttaA  A»- 
porta  of  meat  to  U74  wUi  be  1.5  blUlon 
pounds. 

KatK^KTmxma  aaMl  the  prasldent  acted  last 
year  to  pacify  oonaumars  after  the  price  of 
beef  had  risen  rapidly  compared  to  the  pre- 
▼loiis  lA  cv  ao  jeara. 

"He  ^gma€  bf  totogtng  to  men  beef  he 
■wuld  hmi^  to  laoid  the  price  down."  he  saM. 
"But  what  actually  happened  is  that  world 
demand  was  so  great  that  not  too  much  extra 
beef  was  txni>ort«d  lairt  year.** 

If  prices  In  the  United  States  are  high 
■mtioviifk  to  1V74  to  attimct  wieat  ta^Mrts  away 
ftOB  ODHipcttoc  BHiketo  aucti  aa  iapaa  and 
Bonipa.  Rtiwhsii—  attui.  those  Importo 
ooald  UvKt  Ukt  ■aaoket  to  Iwanrlna 

~I  think  nothing  can  be  worse  for  the  Isas- 
TABge  itfeapect  for  the  consumer  than  to  iMve 
nie  cattle  {feeder  put  tn  the  position  where  he 
feetB  he  ca«  bo  longer  put  cattle  in  the  feed- 
Itoa,'"  Kadmiffe  said.  "We  wiay  see  empty 
toodldte  to  toe  anmmer  and  taSL,  and  owr  con- 
sumers may  find  the  country  out  e<  i*^wiifiifli 
beef." 

"At  toe  present  Uaaa,  the  heaf  buslaass  to 
Sonth  Dakota  and  all  over  the  Uulted  Statee 
Is  In  a  kind  of  dfleinma  because  the  prioe  of 
Tl*e  Iseef  Is  going  ■down,"*  Knochenmus  said. 

RaAdiifle  agreed.  "With  the  csrreBt  Mgh 
piloe  or  feed.  esfMdaBy  oora,  cattle  tusdma 
aM  to  a  bind  now  with  relxttvely  tow  live 
catUe  prices,"  he  aald.  "And  thte  wstton  ea& 
Quiy  aggravate  that  ottuatton." 

"We  normally  expect  to  Import  socne  beef," 
Knochenmus  said,  "but  Tm  not  so  sure  but 
that  teiports  should  be  restricted  to  a  cer- 
toto  extent  tn  1974. 

"Tkerc  U  snjpostd  to  to  a  lot  aaore  beeT 
to  tbe  uwMitoi  sow  tbaa  tk««  faaa  beea."  hB 
added.  "And  when  that  grows  up  and  nntnm 
into  town,  U  will  hurt  t^  beef  prodnoer  In- 
ordinately if  we  have  beef  comtog  in  from 
other  nations. " 


THE  BMEROT  AMD  EirVIRONMEKTAL 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Present,  today  we 
hear  moFe  aibout  the  enetsy  crisis  than 
we  do  the  environmenital  ciisis  grKJ  wc 
hear  more  about  Che  debate  as  to 
whether  enviromiieiital  acUoa  was  a  oon- 
trtbuUng  lactor  to  the  energy  crisis  than 
we  do  about  the  great  strides  we  have 
made  In  the  last  few  years  In  cleaning  up 
our  country's  air  and  water. 

I  do  not  undecstand  why  some  individ- 
uals csmnot  see  that  the  energy  crisis 
and  the  envlnomnental  crisis  are  one  i"iii 
the  same  and  that  it  is  not  an  "either/or" 
sttuatloti.  We  do  not  have  abundant 
energy  or  a  clean  environment,  we  do  not 
have  to  sacrifice  one  for  the  other.  What 
we  do  have  to  do  Is  continue  to  work 
for  abundant,  clean  energy  which  in  turn 
can  only  assist  us  in  Improving  our  en- 
vironment. 

It  woilld  be  a  serious  error  to  stop  our 
aggradve,  coniitnictiye  environmental 
efforts  at  this  time.  It  would  be  a  mi«».ftir^ 
for  our  citizens  to  lose  their  impetus  tor 
working  to  Improve  tibeir  environmant 
just  when  so  much  progress  is  being 
made.  Certainly  It  Ispotfnfle  that  we  may 
have  to  delair  ImpIementaUon  of  «n™<> 
•nvlroxanental  standards  or  approve 
emergency  variances,  but  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  our  orii^nal  environmental 


Far  lihew  reasons,  I  hwre  again 
iMcome  a  sponsor  of  Seoiator  McLsoif^ 
Kuth  Week  resoihiUan.  This  1-week 
observance  has,  tn  the  poA,  helped  to 
educate  our  citisens  and  to  increase  their 
interest  in  working  in  their  own  oom- 
w,mittr«  to  mate  them  teMer  plaoes  in 
which  to  five. 

raaaiug  this  resokitlon  wHl  cnphasise 
that  we  In  this  country  have  not  loct 
sis^t  of  onr  environmental  goals  and 
that  we  continue  to  pursue  them. 


THE    SUEZ    CANAL    AND   SVTERNA- 
nONAL  STABILITY 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  Indica- 
tdons  now  are  that,  whatever  else  hap- 
pens, one  outcome  of  the  admlnistra- 
tion''s  Middle  Eastern  dlptoraary  will  be 
the  reopening  of  the  Sues  CaoaL  On 
■aany  occasknw  since  lt67  I  have  ex- 
pressed WHf  bettef  that  the  opening  of 
the  caml  (ftMNdd  be  cfMuMered  only  in 
the  context  of  an  overaB  peace  settle- 
ment negotiated  hy  the  parties  Involved 
and  establishing  defensible  borders  for 
IsraeL  As  I  said  in  my  repoci  to  the 
Congress  of  Deeember  1970: 

The  opening  of  ttw  Oaaal  .  .  .  must  be 
ooaalderad  a  teiimp  oard  In  any  Itothoomlng 
eetttoaaeat  a«  the  Aral>-Iflraell  dtepwte.  Ao 
wweli,  agreenent  on  this  potot  Miould  be 
wNhbeld  unta  a  seWtoment  oC  ttie  funda- 
mental issues  is  reached. 

It  was  and  is  my  conviction  that  the 
reopeBtng  of  tte  canal  is  a  principal  ob- 
jective of  the  Soviet  Union;  and  because 
of  the  considerable  Soviet  interest  in 
bringing  this  atxTut  we  ought  to  have 
held  this  trump  card  In  the  Western 
hand  untS  Issues  of  comparalile  interest 
to  us  had  been  resolved.  Ilie  admints- 
tnrtten  has  played  it  prematarriy  and 
mwisely.  It  is  not  too  late,  faowevM*,  to 
pitypose  and  negotiate  the  demlHtariza- 
Uon  of  the  canal.  I  beUere  the  admln- 
istratlon  should  now  insist  that  the  Sues 
Canal  be  closed  to  the  warships  of  all 
outside  powers  including  naval  vessels 
of  the  United  autes  and  tte  Soviet 
Union. 

TtM  nearly  total  dependence  of 
Sttrope  and  Japan  on  energy  prodnoed 
In  the  Persian  Oulf  has  been  dramati- 
cally emphasized  by  the  events  since 
October  9,  1973.  The  Btrategir  im- 
portance of  the  gulf,  to  which  I  have 
often  refored  In  recent  years.  Is  now 
wdeniaUe.  And  Sovtet  interest  in  e»- 
taMshliig  prknaey  over  the  oU-pro- 
duclng  states  of  the  gidf ,  so  evident  in 
Russian  poBcy  toward  Inm  in  the  past 
and  Iraq  at  present,  Is  a  matter  of  ut- 
most concern  to  our  natlonai  eeouiity. 

In  tte  told-lSM's  Soviet  stnatogy  in 
tte  IfMaUc  East,  which  had  for  centuriec 
faensed  on  Persia  with  only  occasional 
foray*  beyond  into  Egypt — as  In  1788 
when  Catherine  the  Oreat  offered  mili- 
tary assistance  to  tlie  Bey  of  Egypt — took 
on  a  "leap-frogging"  quality  foundfed  on 
eflCbrtB  to  elicit  tte  diffeteiMes  between 
Ante  and  IvaeUs.  Difvcting  its  atten- 
ttan  to  Bgyvt  and  Syria,  the  Sofviets 
beped  to  gidn  a  position  in  the  Middle 
East  that  would  have  encircled  Iran. 
Saudi  Arahla  and  the  smaDer  sheik- 
doms skirting  the  Indian  Ocean.  More 
recently,  Soviet  policy  has  focused  on 
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Iraq,  on  Iran's  neighbors  to  the  north 
and  east  and  on  Somalia,  Yemen,  and 
Aden  on  the  Bed  Sea  and  tte  Oulf  of 
Aden.  In  this  strategy  the  Sues  Canal 

occupies  a  central  position. 

Tte  principal,  and  rapidly  growing, 
Soviet  military  fleet  is  deployed  In  the 
Black  Sea  where  it  is  supported  by  the 
industrial  and  mnitsar  resources  of 
European  Russia.  The  reopening  of  the 
Suez  Canal — unless  it  is  demilitarized — 
will  substantially  reduce  the  transit  time 
and  distance  that  the  Black  Sea  Fleet 
must  cover  for  deployment  or  operations 
in  the  Persian  Gulf — not  by  a  few  per- 
centage points,  not  by  a  few  miles,  but 
by  over  70  percent,  from  11,500  down  to 
3.200  nautical  miles.  The  principal  effect 
of  this  reduction  in  time  and  distance 
is  this:  With  the  canal  in  operation  the 
Soviet  Black  Sea  Fleet  can  be  quickly 
sent  into  the  Persian  Gulf  where  it  would 
rapidly  outnumber  anything  that  we 
could  deploy  in  that  vital  region.  The 
handling  capacity  of  the  canal  is  on  tte 
order  of  50-60  ships  per  day.  In  the  event 
of  a  crisis  In  the  gulf — and  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  such  conflicts  as  the 
recurring  exchange  between  Iran  and 
Iraq  reaching  crisis  proportions — the 
very  considerable  navy  that  the  Soviet 
Union  keeps  on  station  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean could  be  quickly  redeployed  in 
the  gulf,  while  the  Black  Sea  fleet  could 
be  sent  south  into  the  Mediterranean. 
Moreover,  recent  developments  in  Soma- 
lia clearly  suggest  that  the  Soviets  are 
likely  to  be  in  a  position  to  provide  aii 
cover  from  operating  bases  at  the  south- 
em  access  of  the  canal. 

We,  for  our  part,  cannot  expect  to 
make  comparable  use  of  the  canal.  The 
sailing  distance  from  the  east  cosist  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
now  In  excess  of  11,000  nautical  miles 
would  only  be  reduced  to  8,000  nautical 
mile.0  if  the  canal  were  available  to  the 
U,S.  Navy — a  doubtful  proposition  at  best. 
In  any  event  the  carrier  task  forces  on 
which  our  naval  power  depends  are,  for 
the  most  part,  unable  to  use  the  canal 
which  Is  neither  deep  nor  wide  enough 
to  accommodate  our  carriers.  Nothing 
comparable  to  available  Soviet  facilities 
on  the  Oulf  of  Aden  will  be  available  to 
us  to  support  fleet  operations  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean. 

The  net  effect  of  these  facts  Is  this: 
The  power  vacuum  that  develcHied  with 
the  withdrawal  of  British  forces  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  Indian  Ocean— a  vac- 
uum that  provided  an  Interim  measure 
of  staiiility  so  long  as  it  remained  unflUed 
by  the  Soviet  Union — can  be  expected  to 
give  way  to  the  very  great  and  dangerous 
Instabilities  that  would  result  from  So- 
viet predominance  in  tMs  area.  Vital 
sources  of  energy  at  the  disposal  of  weak 
and  potentially  unstable  governments 
would  come  under  increasing  Soviet  in- 
fluence even  in  the  best  of  times;  and  in 
crisis  situations  only  the  Soviet  Union 
would  te  in  a  position  to  bring  substan- 
tial power  to  bear. 

Mr.  President,  this  evolving  situation 
Is  highly  disadvantageous  to  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  and,  I  believe,  prej- 
udicial to  tte  stability  of  the  gulf  and 


to  our  national  security.  Tte  tenuous 
stability  that  now  prevails  in  the  gulf 
must  te  preserved,  not  only  In  tte  near 
term  but  for  years  to  come. 

Neitter  the  American  nor  the  Soviet 
Navy  presently  deploys  in  force  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Thus,  the  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal  coidd  turn  out  to  te  a 
stimulus  to  an  arms  race  in  ttet  pivotal 
ocean. 

I  believe  that  we  have  a  propitious  op- 
portunity to  stop  an  arms  race  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  tefore  it  starts;  and  the 
place  to  begin  is  at  the  gateway  to  the 
region,  at  Port  Said.  To  accomplish  this 
I  believe  that  the  administration  should 
press  for  the  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal 
to  the  warships  of  all  outside  powers  in- 
cluding naval  vessels  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  From  time 
to  time  opportunities  for  regional  re- 
straint present  themselves;  and  in  my 
Judgment  the  region  is  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  opportunity  is  now. 

A  proposal  to  demUitarize  the  Suez 
Canal  would  te  in  keeping  with  efforts 
to  defuse  the  dangerous  situation  in  the 
Middle  East.  It  could  have  a  salutary 
effect  on  the  potential  volatility  of  So- 
viet-Chinese relations.  Because  keeping 
the  canal  closed  to  outside  military  ves- 
sels would  limit  the  size  of  the  naval 
force  the  Soviets  can  deploy  there,  we 
could  hope  to  avoid  a  long  term  re- 
quirement for  a  comparable  deployment 
capability  of  our  own. 

Mr.  President,  as  oae  looks  ahead  to 
the  potential  sources  of  international  in- 
stability the  Indian  Ocean  and  its  ap- 
proaches loom  large.  One  need  only 
recite  the  countries  Uiat  are  affected: 
Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Somalia.  Saudi  Arabia. 
Kuwait,  Iraq,  Iran,  the  sheikdoms  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  Pakistan,  India  and  so  on. 
If  we  fail  now  to  move  to  limit  a  poten- 
tial stimulus  to  arms  competition  in  this 
area  we  will  look  back  on  this  moment 
with  regret. 


WHAT     TRANSPORTATION     MEANS 
TO    THE    <M'i'iie.«s 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  frequently  voiced  my  feeUngs 
before  this  body  about  the  Importance 
of  a  balanced,  modem  transportation 
system  to  the  Nation's  rural  areas.  I 
continue  to  telieve  that  this  need  Is  one 
of  the  most  glaringly  neglected  matters 
on  the  national  agenda. 

We  are  all  similarly  aware  of  the  need 
for  equally  balanced  transportation 
facilities  in  our  cities.  A  great  vcdume 
of  criticism  has  been  directed  at  the 
current  lack  of  balance  in  our  urban 
transportation  systems,  with  the  current 
energy  shortages  providing  additional 
stimulus  to  this  type  of  commentary. 

Mr.  President.  I  telieve  it  might  te 
both  refreshing  and  enlightening  if  we 
were  to  take  a  brief  look  at  tte  subject 
of  transportation  from  a  positive  stand- 
point. Not  to  downgrade  the  value  of  crit- 
icism In  dealing  with  our  problems  and 
needs.  It  Is  sometimes  healthy  to  look 
at  the  achievements  we  have  made  and 
the  benefits  ttet  teve  been  i»ovlded  by 
past   action— if   only   as   a  means   of 


measuring  today's  challenges  and  the 
progress  we  are  making  in  coping  with 
them. 

In  that  spirit,  I  call  the  attentl(ni  of 
my  colleagues  to  an  article  that  recently 
appeared  in  the  Midwest  Motor  Trans- 
port NevTs,  the  official  publication  of  the 
Minnesota  Motor  Transport  Association. 

The  article  provides  an  excellent  in- 
sight into  the  important  connection  te- 
tween  transportation  services  and  facili- 
ties, and  the  economic  growth  and  health 
of  a  commimity. 

While  the  article  understandably  pays 
particular  attention  to  the  trucking  in- 
dustry and  its  contribution  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  Twin  Cities  of 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  it 
also  provides  an  excellent  insight  Into 
the  role  other  modes  of  transi>ortation 
teve  played. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  ttet  the 
article  te  printed  in  its  entirety  in  the 
Record. 

There  teing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  te  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Twin  Cmxs — Towns  That 
Thansportation  Built 

The  Twin  Cities  of  St.  Paul  and  Mlnneap- 
oiia  are  booming  towns.  And  transportation 
has  played  a  major  role  In  developing  the 
progressiveness  and  proqierlty  associated 
with  the  Twin  Cltlea'  mature,  growing 
cosm<yoUtanlBTn. 

St.  Paul,  the  (dder  and  smaller  of  the 
Twins,  TlBlted  by  Father  Hennepin.  French 
mlawlonary  in  1680,  was  MlglnaUy  known  as 
"Pig's  Eye."  It  derived  its  name  from  a  coarse. 
Ul-bred,  one-eyed  bootiegger  with  piggish 
features  who  peddled  Uliclt  grog  from  a  Mis- 
sissippi River  cave  to  soldiers  at  nearby  Fort 
Snelllng,  the  bulwark  of  pioneer  defense 
perched  on  high  bluffs  overlooking  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Mississippi  and  Mlnnesoto 
Rivers.  Father  Lucien  Galtier  In  1841  built 
a  crude  log  cabin  chapel,  dedicated  to  St. 
Paul,  and  the  riverside  settlement  became 
known  as  "St.  PaiU's  Landing,"  and  the 
emerging  community  of  St.  Paul  became  an 
incorporated  town,  and  the  territorial  capital 
when  Minnesota  became  a  territory  In  1840. 
Populated  by  only  a  small  cluster  of  immi- 
grants who'd  settled  at  the  site  of  St. 
Paul's  Landing  the  northernmost  Mississippi 
River  port,  the  city  now  has  a  population  of 
309,866,  and  a  transportation  history  as  vi- 
brant as  the  city's  imptortance  historically, 
geographically  and  Industrially. 

Minneapolis,  the  younger  but  larger  of  the 
Twins,  was  born  as  the  VUlage  of  St.  Anthony 
In  1855,  was  Incorporated  as  Minneapolis  in 
1856.  Its  history,  however,  dates  back  to  1805 
when  Lt.  Zebulon  Pike,  commissioned  to  ex- 
plore the  area  by  the  Army,  made  a  treaty 
with  the  Indians  by  which  th6y  relinquished 
aU  rights  to  the  sites  where  Fort  Snelllng 
now  stands  and  lands  adjacent  to  St.  An- 
thony Falls.  Seen  by  Pike  as  an  important 
source  of  power  and  an  ideal  settlement  site 
for  Immigrants  seeking  homes  and  oppor- 
tunities near  the  Fort,  the  river  In  what  was 
then  a  vast  wilderness  was  populated  almost 
entirely  by  Indians.  From  Its  foiuiding  fa- 
thers and  first  settlers  at  St.  Anthony  village. 
Minneapolis — combining  the  Indian  word 
'mlnne'  meaning  water,  and  the  Oreek  word 
'polls'  meaning  city — the  city  grew  and  pros- 
pered as  a  milling  center  and  now  boasts  a 
population  of  434.000.  The  Twin  Cities  7- 
oounty  metropolitan  area  encompasses  An- 
oka, Carver.  Dakota.  Hennepin,  Ramsey, 
Scott  and  WashlngtMi  ooimtles,  gtvtng  the 
Twin  Cities  metrop(ditan  area  a  population 
of  soooe  two  million  plvis  In  a  state  whose 
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total  populatloa  totals  juat  a  touclx 
4  mlUlon. 

Rtver  tnmsportatlon  nuul«  the  first  i  Ig  im- 
pact on  Twin  Cities  and  stats  grol  th  by 
proTldlnc  rlvsrboat  transport  forms  f  ir  Im- 
migrants sssklng  new  lives  In  tbe  |emote 
ncvtbsm  frontier. 

TOpograpby  makes  tbe  Twin  Cltijs  tbe 
natural  crossroads  of  tbe  Midwest  an< 
way  to  tbe  Northwest.  CX>nsequently 
of  tbe  transcontinental  truck  lines, 
quartered  In  all  national  sectors,  bJi#e  re- 
gional terminal  faculties  In  the  Twin.  Cities. 
All  authorized  dealers  for  all  makes  of  Irucks, 
trailers,  truck  parts,  refrigeration  and  repair 
firms  bare  fo\md  tbe  Twin  Cities  tb^  center 
of  Midwest  trucking  enterprise.  A  nui  iber  of 
major  component  parts  producers  an  i  serv- 
ice firms  headquarter  In  the  Twin  Cities. 
Maj<»  truck  and  trailer  rental  and  easing 
oompanles  serve  the  state  througli  Twin 
Cities  facilities.  The  Twin  Cities  com  >rlse  a 
robust  trucking  center  and  gateway,  w  tb  the 
focal  point  of  Industry  activities  bell  g  cen- 
tered In  Rosevllle,  and  with  majoi  other 
truck  centers  In  St.  Paul's  Midway  In<  ustrlal 
area,  the  Mld-Clty  Industrial  area,  an  i  other 
focal  points  in  St.  Paul  and  MInneap  ais. 

Tbe  Initiator  of  transport  activity:  in  tbe 
Twin  Cities  were  Mississippi  river,  packet 
boats,  paddlewheelers,  steamboats,  o1  ler  pi- 
oneer river  craft,  bringing  settlers  ani  goods 
to  St.  Paul's  Landing  and  tbe  vi]  »ge  of 
St.  Anthony. 

Railroads  accelerated  tbe  growth  of  tbe 
Twin  Cities  as  a  transport  city,  glvU  (  birth 
to  James  J.  HIU.  the  "Empire  Bulldei  ,"  who 
linked  the  nation's  east  and  west  coasts 
with  rail  travel  and  saw  St.  Paul  beo<  me  the 
headquarters  for  two  major  transconi  nental 
railroads,  the  Oreat  Northern  and  N  rtbem 
Pacific.  Airlines  passengM-  trav^,  nurt  i«d  by 
''borlBCMis  blazed  by  aviators  Spei  il  Hol- 
man  and  Minnesota's  Charles  A.  Llfl  Ibergb, 
provided  incentive  for  construction  c  '  Twin 
Cities  metropolitan  airport — served  by  all 
major  airlines  today — not  the  least  ol  which 
is  Northwest  Airlines  which  he«ulqiiai  ters  in 
St.  Paul.  The  post-World  War  I  devel  pment 
of  trucks  made  the  Twins  one  of  tbe  i  »tl(»i's 
major  trucking  centers.  Today,  tru<  ts  are 
the  dominant  Twin  Cities  tran^>or1  form; 
though  the  two  cities  are  still  served  3y  rail 
freight  service  by  principal  raUroads,  ]  aseen- 
ger  service  by  Amtrak,  airline  service  by  all 
major  domestic  carriers,  barge  service  h  r  Twin 
City  Barge  Line  and  other  river  tn  iisport 
forms,  and  pipelines. 

The  Twin  Cities  commenced  the  st  Ide  of 
their  growth  with  initiation  of  each  trans- 
port form;  river  boats,  railroads,  true!  lines, 
airlines,  pipelines  and  barge  lines.  Wit  i  eadi 
transpcvt  stride  tbe  cities  attracted  world 
attention  and  gave  tremendous  imp«  ^us  to 
not  only  tbe  cities'  growth,  but  also  »  the 
devMopment  of  a  myriad  ot  Industries  kn  the 
Midwest. 

Thus,  the  geographical  location  of  tb  Twin 
Cities  and  their  significant  hlstorlca  roles 
coupled  with  the  cities'  potpourri  of  f  trong- 
wtUed  people  to  spawn  the  growth  >f  tbe 
Twins  to  become  the  vibrant  center  tJ  ey  are 
today  in  the  Midwest  as  national  leai  ers  in 
business,  industry,  education  and  c  tlture. 
There  Lb  an  Indomitable  spirit  in  Twi  i  Citl- 
ans,  reflecting  the  pioneer  spirit  of  the  r  fore- 
fathers who  blueprinted  tbe  growth  oi  a  vast 
metropolitan  area  as  mUllng,  clothing,:  nanu- 
facturlng,  food  processing,  and  puh  ishing 
centers;  a  sprawling,  robust  7-county  netro- 
politan  area  that  sets  the  pace  for  the  nation 
and  world  in  many  areas. 

Minnesota  agriculture  feeds  tbe  ni  tlon — 
the  world.  Wlieat  barrested  in  Minn*  iota  is 
moved  to  Minneapolis  milling  cent«  «  and 
processed  Into  flour,  ready-mix  produ  ts.  In- 
stant foods,  varied  other  food  produ  ts.  All 
major  milling  firms  in  Mlnneapoli  have 
traOo  and  transportation  departmei  ts;  an 
heavily  rely  on  trucks  to  bring  crops  1  »  mill- 


ing centers,  and  transport  finished  products 
to  national  and  world  markets.  Livestock 
raised  in  Minnesota  moves  almost  entirely  by 
truck  to  So.  St.  Paul  for  slaughtering,  and 
again  by  truck  to  wholesale  and  retail  food 
markets  across  the  nation.  Tbe  3M  Co.,  Min- 
nesota's largest  corporation,  with  headquar- 
ters in  St.  Paul,  employs  the  equivalent  ot 
a  medium-sized  city  In  personnel,  and  manu- 
factures products  for  national  and  world 
markets,  pursues  scientific  studies  for  de- 
velopment of  new  products  in  a  multitude  of 
major  product  lines. 

Tbe  state  trucking  Industry  can  take  great 
pride  In  the  growth  of  the  Twin  Cities,  state 
and  region  because  of  its  vital  role  in  per- 
petuating the  Twins  as  major  transporta- 
tion centers  which — through  its  service  to 
every  state  community — has  triggered 
growth;  not  only  through  the  past  41  years, 
but  present  and  future. 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 
Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions, of  which  I  am  a  member,  held 
hearings  on  March  6,  concerning  the  ef- 
fect of  the  energy  crisis  on  our  Nation's 
cities. 

In  my  opening  remarks,  I  pointed  out 
the  problems  which  exist  in  my  own 
State  of  Florida,  as  well  as  statistics 
which  illustrate  similar  problems  in  oth- 
er areas  of  the  country. 

Because  of  the  concern  shared  by  all 
Americans  over  this  energy  crunch,  and 
because  many  of  my  colleagues  repre- 
sent States  with  problems  similar  to 
those  in  Florida,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  my  statement  printed  In  the 

RECOU). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows : 

OPXifiNa  STAmcKKT  or  Sxnatob 
Edwabd  J.  Ouamrr   ^ 
THK  crrr  matoss 

America's  energy  crisis  has  developed  Into 
more  than  just  a  shortfall  of  gasoline  sup- 
plies, long  lines,  and  angry  motorists.  It  has 
aggravated  problems  within  all  sectors  of  our 
society — incladlng  those  of  mass  transit,  dis- 
posable waste,  industrial  inefficiency,  un- 
planned growth,  Infiatlon,  unemployment, 
the  balance  of  payments,  and  many  others. 
No  single  crisis  has  affected  so  many  seg-  ' 
ments  of  ovir  technological  society. 

Since  the  brunt  of  energy  crisis  has  fallen 
most  heavily  on  American  cities.  It  is  very 
appropriate  that  I  join  Chairman  Jackson  in 
welcoming  an  outstanding  group  of  mayors 
from  around  the  country.  I  am  especially 
delighted  that  my  long  time  friend.  Mayor 
Carl  Langford  of  Orlando,  is  here  to  repre- 
sent Florida. 

Florida's  energy  problems  are.  In  some  in- 
stances, acute.  But  more  generally,  they  are 
quite  typical  of  tbe  dUOcultles  that  our  cities 
are  now  facing.  Using  my  own  state,  Z 
would  like  to  illustrate  some  of  these  defi- 
ciencies. 

For  example,  in  1073,  some  36  million  peo- 
ple visited  Florida,  spending  In  the  process 
over  6.0  billion  dollars.  This  represents  16 
percent  of  Florida's  gross  product  and  makes 
it  the  largest  industry  in  our  state. 

However,  in  the  winter,  60  percent  of  the 
state's  visitors  come  by  automobile  while 
approximately  86  percent  arrive  by  car  In 
the  summer  season,  and  herein  lies  the  crux 
of  tbe  problem. 

As  of  February,  the  norlda  State  Depart- 
ment c€  Ooauneroe  estimates  that  tourism 
has  dropped  approximately  16  percent  state- 
wide, and  that  auto  travel  Is  down  roughly 


30  percent.  If  this  trend  continues,  Florida 
stands  to  lose  6  million  to\u1sts,  $300  mil- 
lion during  FT  1B76  In  state  revenue,  and  %X 
bllUon  in  general  expenditures.  Some  160,- 
000  to  300,000  individuals  now  stand  the 
chance  of  losing  their  jobs. 

For  example,  in  St.  Augustine,  tourism  is 
down  30%  from  a  year  ago,  and  16%  in  St. 
Petersburg.  Daytona  Beach  and  Tampa,  Flor- 
ida, have  been  bard  bit  also  and  down  In 
Miami — where  about  half  of  our  tourists 
visit — business  has  slackened  off  by  8%. 

Among  our  resorts  and  special  attractions 
places  such  as  Circus  World,  Sea  World  and 
Cape  Canaveral — attendance  is  down  by  as 
much  as  30%  to  40%.  Already.  Rainbow 
Springs  and  Sponge -O-Rama  have  closed  for 
lack  of  paying  customers. 

January  1974  unemployment  claims  re- 
sulting from  tbe  energy  crisis  have  Jumped 
43%,  and  in  December  of  1C73,  03,000  Florld- 
lap}  were  unemployed.  I'he  spring  and  sum- 
mer months,  however,  are  not  yet  upon  us, 
and  Florida's  state  economist  has  predicted 
that  by  year  end,  this  number  will  double. 

Florida's  d^>endence  on  petroleum  and 
natural  gas  amounts  to  0%  of  Its  total  en- 
MTgy  use.  This  cocnpans  with  the  national 
average  of  approximately  76%.  Over  60%  of 
Florida's  energy  goes  for  transportation  and 
07%  of  this  amount  Is  petroleum  based. 
Thus,  Florida  is  much  more  dependent  on 
those  energy  sources  which  are  in  shortest 
supply  than  most  states. 

Many  cities  across  the  nation  have  ex- 
pMlenced  problems  with  their  electrical  util- 
ities— either  in  terms  of  supply  interrup- 
tions, inflation,  or  greatly  reduced  inven- 
tories. Florida  is  not  alone  in  this  req>ect. 
For  example,  before  the  allocation  program 
took  effect,  FEO  diverted  130,000  barrels  of 
residual  oil  from  our  state's  largest  utility- 
Florida  Power  and  Light — to  the  northeast 
coast.  Because  this  oil  had  to  be  replaced  at 
a  higher  cost,  consumers  in  Florida  had  to 
shoulder  an  additional  $600,000  burden. 
Then,  jxist  this  last  February,  Florida  Power 
and  Ught's  inventory  was  reduced  by  46% 
of  predicted  needs  wbUe  many  other  util- 
ities across  the  country  experienced  cut- 
backs ranging  from  10  to  30  percent.  Yet. 
FICN'lda's  demand  for  oil  to  generate  elec- 
tricity is  surpassed  only  by  New  York  i^ldl 
has  three  times  the  ptopulatlon.  Since  Janu- 
ary 1073  utlUty  bills  for  half  the  state's  pop- 
ulation have  increased  on  the  average  of  37 
percent.  Many  other  utmtles  in  Florida,  how- 
ever, are  faring  much  worse. 

Like  many  cities,  norlda's  rapid  growth 
has  created  special  hardships.  Since  1073, 
gasoline  consumption  has  been  increasing 
10%  annually  and  Florida's  car-to-pe<9le 
ratio  now  approaches  80  percent — the  high- 
est of  any  of  the  largest  states.  During  1073, 
Florida's  consiu[q>tlon  of  gasoline  rose  13%. 
This  was  the  largest  of  any  state  in  the  na- 
tion. Florida  Is  now  the  fastest  growing  large 
state  in  the  union,  with  between  4,000  and 
8,000  newcomers  deciding  each  week  to  make 
Florida  their  permanent  home.  Since  1073, 
nearly  half  a  mimon  new  residents  have 
migrated  to  Florida.  Tet,  because  of  this 
tremendous  growth,  gasoline  deficits  In  nor- 
lda have  been  magplfied  by  an  additional  10 
and  30  percent  beyond  tbe  announced  1073 
shortfall. 

Public  transportation  is  dismally  Inade- 
quate in  Florida.  Only  two  passenger  train 
lines  servioe  tbe  entire  state.  Furthermore, 
tentative  data  indicates  that  Florida's  tran- 
sit system  accounts  for  approximately  1.1 
percent  of  total  person  trips  whUe  private 
cars  account  for  60  percent  of  total  person 
trips. 

Finally,  since  the  energy  crisis  began,  II 
companies,  representing  816  potential  joba 
for  Florida  citi«ns,  have  postponed  or  can- 
celled plans  for  expanding  into  Florida. 

Because  of  statistics  like  these,  I  bav*  tak« 
en  or  proposed  the  following  measures:  Laa* 
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Bionth.  I  Introduced  legislation  that  would 
provide  Increased  gasoline  allocations  to 
states  that  show  increases  In  unemployment 
of  0.6  percent  or  more  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  energy  crisis.  I  have  supported — and  will 
continue  to  support — the  provision  in  tbe 
Emwgency  Knergy  Act  which  provides  up  to 
$600  mlUlon  in  special  unemployment  bene- 
fits to  those  affected  by  the  energy  shortage. 
Likewise,  I  was  an  original  sponsor  of  S.  2780, 
a  bill  which  would  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act  to  provide  for  loans  to  those  small  busi- 
nesses adversely  affected  by  the  energy  short- 
age. Within  the  week.  I  intend  to  introduce 
my  own  bills  to  help  fund  public  transporta- 
tion and  to  change  Florida's  allocation  frac- 
tion so  as  to  adjust  for  our  rapid  growth. 
I  have  also  urged  Energy  Administrator  Wil- 
liam Simon  to  create  a  tourist  advisory  com- 
mittee and  to  appoint  a  tourist  specialist 
within  FEO. 

The  plight  of  the  American  dty — made 
even  more  evident  with  the  coming  of  the 
energy  crisis — has  encouraged  all  of  us  in  the 
United  States  Senate  to  throw  our  active 
support  behind  the  Federal  Energy  Office's 
conservation  plans,  the  shift  towards  mass 
transportation,  tbe  development  of  alterna- 
tive energy  sources,  and  many  other  projects. 
These  hearings  will  aid  those  efforts  and 
hopefuUy  pave  the  way  for  lasting  solutions 
to  the  problems  we  face. 

TomtiBif  AND  Its  Impact  on  tbx  UjB. 

Economy 

(A  fact  sheet  prepared  by  Senator 

Edward  J.  Oitxnet) 

Preface:  The  data  for  this  synopsis  have 
been  gleaned  from  four  major  sources,  in- 
cluding a  $20,000  study  comnUssloned  by 
the  FEO  from  the  consulting  firm  of  Booz, 
Allen  and  Hnn"*'."",  inc.,  the  National  Tour- 
Ism  Resources  Review  Commission,  the  UJ3. 
Travel  Service,  and  the  United  States  Travel 
Data  Center. 

1.  Estimates  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Lei- 
sure-Recreation Industry  range  from  $61  bil- 
lion to  $126  billion  per  year.  This  variation 
Is  largely  due  to  tbe  differences  in  definitions 
of  the  Industry.  As  defined  in  the  Boos- 
Allen  study,  the  Lelsxire-Recreatlon  industry 
consists  of  the  following  non-concluslve 
categories:  home  activities,  loced  non-sport 
activities,  local  sport  activities,  spectator 
q>orts,  winter  sports,  water  sports,  camping, 
hunting.  «i-Mrig  and  other  outdoor  sports, 
traveling,  resorts,  second  homes,  and  rec- 
reational vehicles  and  others.  Among  these 
categories,  the  "Tourist"  industry  is  gen- 
erally singled  out  as  those  activities  taking 
place  away  from  home  and  requiring  a  modi- 
cum of  traveling. 

S.  According  to  the  Booz-Allen  study,  tbe 
LelBure-Recreatlonal  industry  accounted  for 
$100  billion  in  personal  expenditures  in  1073. 
The  U.3.  Travel  Service  estimated  that  tbe 
"Tourist"  Industry  contributed  approxi- 
mately 961  billion  to  the  U3.  economy  in 
1072. 

3.  The  National  Tourism  Resources  Review 
Commission  has  concluded  that  "...  of  aU 
retail  activities,  tourism  would  be  second 
only  to  grocery  sales  if  it  could  be  classified 
as  a  single  retaU  activity." 

4.  Tourism  Is  among  the  \ap  three  ind\is- 
trles  in  nearly  48  states — and  the  leading 
industry  in  such  states  as  HawaU,  Florida 
and  Nevada. 

5.  Foreign  tourism  In  the  United  States 
represents  $3.3  billion  in  foreign  exchange 
and  suppKjrts  223,000  jobs.  These  foreign 
earnings  ranked  tourism  as  one  of  the  na- 
tion's leading  export  Items  In  1972,  larger 
than  exports  of  iron  and  steel  ($826  mlUlon) , 
wheat  ($1.4  bUUon).  textiles  ($1.4  bQlion) 
or  electrical  machinery  ($2.6  billion). 

6.  Tbe  average  individual  has  a  large  per- 
centage of  hours  during  the  year  available 
tat  leisure  activities — some  35  to  30  percent. 
Most  leisure  hours  are  spent  In  the  homa 


(60%-70%)    whUe    approximately    10%    to 
20%  are  consumed  as  vacation  hours. 

7.  The  Booz-Allen  study  estimates  that  7 
to  10  milHon  pec^le  are  employed  in  the  Lei- 
sure-Recreation industry.  This  represents  M>- 
proximately  10%  to  16%  of  the  total  lab<»' 
force. 

8.  The  automobile  Is  by  far  tbe  most  com- 
mon code  of  transportation  for  Leisure-Rec- 
reational activities.  Data  indicate  that  for 
nearly  every  state,  80%  to  05%  of  all  visitors 
arrived  by  car.  For  vacation  trips  over  100 
miles,  01.3%  of  those  trips  are  made  by  auto- 
mobUe. 

0.  However,  despite  heavy  dependence  on 
the  automobUe,  the  car  is  not  principally 
used  for  leisure  purposes.  Only  one-third  of 
all  driving  is  Leisure-Recreational  related. 
Only  10%  of  Leisure-Recreational  activity  Is 
related  to  vacation  trips. 

10.  American  vacations  by  automobile  ac- 
count for  only  2.6%  of  all  household  automo- 
bile mileage  and  consume  only  2%  of  con- 
sumer gasolUie  supplies.  The  overwhelming 
use  of  cars  in  tbe  U.S.  is  not  for  vacations, 
but  for  dally  commuting  to  and  from  work — 
equaling  61%  of  automobile  mileage  per 
household.  International  toiirlsts  account  for 
less  than  one-half  of  one  percent  of  U.S.  con- 
sumer gasoline  usage. 

11.  The  typical  auto  trip  to  and  from  work 
transports  only  1.4  persons,  while  vacation 
trips  more  fully  utilise  auto  capacity  by  car- 
rying 3.3  persons  on  the  average. 

12.  Data  Incorporated  within  the  Booz- 
Allen  study  suggests  that  among  three  cate- 
gories— (1)  total  leisure  travel  revenues,  (2) 
the  ratio  of  leisure  travel  revenues  to  gross 
state  product,  and  (3)  the  total  person-nigbts 
of  leisure  travel — Florida,  "which  appears  in 
all  three  lists,  is  particularly  sensitive  to  any 
loss  of  travel  reveniie."  Florida  was  the  only 
state  to  appear  in  all  three  categories.  Re- 
fiectlng  1972  statistics,  Florida  was  first  in 
total  leisure  expenditures,  second  in  total 
person-nights  of  leisure  travel,  and  fourth 
in  the  ratio  of  leisure  revenues  to  gross  state 
product. 

THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  It  has 
been  argued  by  opponents  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  that  the  treaty  serves 
no  useful  purpose.  I  disagree. 

The  fact  is  that  our  continuing  fail- 
ure to  ratify  this  treaty  is  a  handicap 
to  us  in  our  dealings  with  other  coun- 
tries, particularly  in  international  forums 
such  as  the  United  Nations.  During  any 
kind  of  negotiation  or  debate  In  these 
organizations,  no  matter  how  sincerely 
we  argue  in  favor  of  human  rights  and 
freedom,  our  opponents  have  a  ready- 
made  vehicle  with  which  to  challenge 
that  sincerity:  the  fact  that  the  United 
States,  alone  among  the  major  Western 
Powers,  has  failed  to  take  a  firm  stand 
against  genocide.  In  fact,  former  Am- 
bassador Yost  made  just  this  point  In 
1970  during  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee hearings  on  the  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  this  treaty  was  first 
submitted  to  the  Senate  by  President 
Truman  in  1949. 1  urge  my  colleagues  to 
think  about  that.  It  has  been  a  full 
quarter  century  since  we  have  had  that 
treaty — a  full  generation  has  grown  to 
msuihood  In  that  time.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  act  now. 


HOUSINO  AND  COMMUNITY  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  congratulate  tbe  Senate  Banking, 


Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee 
for  its  persistence,  hard  work,  and  dedi- 
cation in  bringing  to  the  Senate  floor  an 
excellent  housing  and  community  devel- 
opment bill.  May  I  pay  special  tribute  to 
the  chairman  of  that  committee.  Senator 
John  Sparkman,  for  his  patience  and  de- 
termination. Few  understand  as  clearly 
as  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama the  need  to  maintain  a  Federal 
presence  in  housing.  This  bill,  S.  3066, 
represents  such  a  perceptive  understand- 
ing. The  ill-housed  of  America  owe  Sen- 
ator Sparkman  and  the  entire  committee 
a  debt  of  gratitude. 

We  also  owe  si}ecial  thanks  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  the  State  of 
Maine,  Senator  Wn.LiAM  Hathaway.  Sen- 
ator Hathaway  has  done  yeoman's  work 
on  behalf  of  the  special  needs  and  con- 
cerns of  rural  America.  I  know  I  speak 
for  many  of  my  colleagues  from  States 
with  a  high  percentage  of  rural  people, 
when  I  express  my  own  deep  appreciation 
for  his  exceptional  service  on  this  legis- 
lation. 

This  Nation,  through  the  Congress,  has 
committed  itself  to  providing  a  decent 
home  for  all  of  our  people.  That  commit- 
ment has  been  renewed  periodically  in 
1937,  1949,  1954,  and  in  1968.  Though  it 
h8is  been  thwarted  by  the  administration, 
I  believe  that  commitment  still  exists. 
And  we  can  reassert  it  by  acting  respon- 
sibility now. 

Millions  of  Americans  still  live  in  sub- 
standard housing,  without  proper  sew- 
age, clean  water,  or  proper  heating.  And 
rural  America,  with  only  30  percent  of  the 
country's  population,  has  44  percent  of 
its  poverty  and  over  50  percent  of  its  sub- 
standard housing. 

These  statistics,  whUe  only  percent- 
ages, represent  families  who  live  in  one 
room,  children  who  drink  polluted  water, 
Indian  families  living  in  abandoned  car 
bodies,  or  older  cltzens  who,  after  con- 
tributing to  the  economic  growth  of  our 
coimtry,  are  then  denied  a  decent  place 
to  live  out  their  flnid  years. 

I  hope  that  America  never  loses  Its 
capacity  for  compassion  and  concern.  I 
hope  that  we  in  the  Congress  will  lead 
the  way,  by  providing  the  tools  that  are 
so  essential  to  eliminate  •  substandard 
housing. 

Bad  housing  is  to  be  deplored  wherever 
It  exists.  Overcoming  bad  housing  condi- 
tions in  rural  areas  has  proven  to  require 
a  different  set  of  tools  than  are  presently 
used  in  urban  areas.  Rural  areas  are 
more  thinly  populated.  I^ey  have  fewer 
Institutions,  public  and  private;  a  smaller 
construction  industry;  a  limited  number 
of  entrepreneurs — or  developers — to  use 
the  public  and  private  programs  which 
may  be  available. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  its  programs 
are  so  well  suited  to  rural  areas.  The 
FHA  has  ofBces  in  almost  every  rural 
county  In  the  country  staffed  by  people 
who  can  deal  directly  with  those  in  need. 
Direct  financing  and  counseling  are  also 
available. 

But  while  the  FHA  has  made  impor- 
tant contributions  in  efforts  to  eliminate 
substandard  housing  in  rural  areas,  it 
is  limited  by  programmatic  and  adminis- 
trative considerations.  It  Is  not  possible 
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under  present  programs  for  the  '.  "HA  to 
serve  tbe  housing  needs  of  lower-:  ncome 
families.  In  1972,  $6,400  was  the  nedlan 
income  level  of  families  receiving  i  idlrect 
subsidy  imder  the  section  502  home- 
ownership  program.  While  this  a  aj  not 
seem  a  high  average  Income,  w|  must 
be  aware  that  eligibility  for  laterest 
credit  Is  limited  to  those  with  ii  comes 
of  $7,000  or  less. 

TTierefore,  if  we  are  to  keep  oxir  prom- 
ise of  a  decent  home  for  all  rural 
families,  and  If  we  are  to  make  lome- 
ownership  a  possibility,  then  new  meth- 
ods, new  programs,  and  new  co  icepts 
must  be  used. 

Recent  statistics  Indicate  a  slov  ing  of 
migration  from  rural  areas.  Thl  i  is  a 
hopeful  trend.  It  can  be  solidlf  >d  by 
providing,  among  other  things,  op  >ortu- 
nities  for  homeownership  for  all  i  icome 
levels  in  rani  areas.  There  is  a  his<  sry  of 
homeownership  in  small  towns  ai  d  the 
countryside.  It  should  be  preserve  i  and 
encouraged.  Homeownership  can  be  a 
cornerstone  in  maintaining  stabili  y  and 
encouraging  development  in  those  parts 
of  our  coimtry,  and  in  ending  t^ls  waste- 
ful migration  from  rural  areas  to  over- 
crowded urban  areas. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  an  oppoi  iimity 
to  provide  the  FHA  with  tk^  abi  ity  to 
serve  a  broader  section  of  the  run  I  pop- 
iilation  more  effectively.  I  imde  stand 
the  Senator  from  Maine  will  of  er  an 
amendment  to  test  the  practioe^lty  of 
using  a  deep  subsidy  program  for 
ownership.  The  percentage  limlfB  im- 
posed by  the  amendment  are  ndeed 
modest  In  view  of  the  4  mlllloc 
llles  in  rural  America  who  lack  lecent 
homes.  And  it  does  no  more  than  dmply 
permit  low-income  rural  people  to :  eceive 
the  homeownership  benefits  that  a|e  now 
available  to  many  others. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  asiociate 
myself  with  Senator  Hathawat's  a  aend- 
ment.  I  urge  its  adoption  as  a  red  plica- 
tion of  the  congressional  commltiqent  to 
rebuild  rural  America. 


THE  ECONOMIC  STABILIZAlSON 
ACT 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
aony  that  the  amendment  offertii 
week  by  my  distinguished  colleagu< 
ator  BncKLXT.  to  repeal  the 
Stabilization  Act.  failed.  I  voted 
tabling  his  amendment  because  I- 
it  Is  imperative  that  we  act  now 
peal  this  tu:t.  I  have  no  reservatio|is 
gardlng  the  good  intentions  of 
In  enacting  this   legislation,  noi 
question  the  sincerity  of  the  adnU^istra- 

p\u-- 
as  I 
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tion  in  attempting  to  accomplish 
poses  of  this  act.  Their  purpose! 
understand  them,  were  to  combat  Infla 
tion,  protect  low-income  consume^, 
prevent  further  deterioration  of 
lar  internationally.  Unfortunately, 
piuposes  have  not  been  accomplislpd 
spite  good  intentions  and 
forts  on  the  part  of  many  individui)s 
several  agencies,  including  the 
StablUzation  Board  and  the  Cost  4f  Liv 
ing  Council. 

For  a  time  it  aiHieared  that  tl^  Ad- 
ministration would  be  able  to  cont  ol  in- 
flatloD  effectively  \mder  the  provlsl  job  of 
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the  Economic  Stabilization  Act.  Infla- 
tion was  held  to  an  acceptable  level  of  3 
percent  in  1971  and  1972.  But,  as  the  les- 
sons of  economic  history  should  have  im- 
pressed upon  us,  this  level  of  artificially 
low  inflation  administered  by  wage  and 
price  controls  would,  and  did,  cause  seri- 
ous economic  dislocations  and  disecono- 
mies which  surfaced  in  1973.  Indeed,  it  is 
a  curious  method  of  protection  for  the 
low-income  consimier  to  insure  the  even- 
tual nonavailability  of  many  items  by 
controlling  their  prices  at  artificially  low 
levels. 

The  problems  with  subsequent  phases 
of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  were 
that  everyone  was  waiting  around  for 
another  exemption  or  exception.  Every- 
body was  waiting  for  the  next  phase. 
Therefore,  I  think  that  even  the  standby 
provision  for  enacting  controls  is  a  mis- 
take. It  may  be  that  after  we  give  the 
free  marketplace  a  chance  to  recover 
from  the  past  3  years  of  controls,  we  will 
find  in  some  special  areas  that  we  need 
some  guidelines  administered.  I  am  gen- 
uinely concerned  about  the  Inflationary 
spiral  that  is  eating  away  at  the  earnings 
of  every  working  man  and  woman  in  this 
country.  I  realize  that  we  may  see  some 
pretty  dramatic  rises  in  prices  when  con- 
trols are  gone.  But  we  may  also  stop 
seeing  spot  shortages  of  vital  goods  and 
we  may  see  true  free  market  stabilization 
once  again. 

The  inevitable  pressures  of  deferred 
inflation  have  caused  an  8.8-percent  rise 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  over  the 
past  12  months.  Many  economists  are 
predicting  inflation  in  the  double  flgiu-es 
this  year.  And  the  Wholesale  Price  Index 
Jiunp  of  3<4  percent  for  January  alone 
could  presage  this  kind  of  inflation. 

If  these  predictions  are  well  founded, 
should  we  now  extend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  and  risk  shortages  and 
rationing  due  to  administered  prices 
which  are  below  true  market  price  levels? 
This  appears  to  be  the  crux  of  the  mat- 
ter— the  hard  choice  we  now  face.  Every 
country  which  has  instituted  wage  and 
price  controls  has  had  to  face  this  hard 
choice  and  without  exception  these  coun- 
tries have  had  difficulties  no  matter  what 
choices  they  have  made.  We  now  must 
make  this  hard  choice  and  we  should 
make  It  with  the  lessons  of  economic 
history  always  in  mind.  As  Santayana 
so  sagely  observed  long  ago,  those  who 
do  not  know  history  are  condemned  to 
repeat  It. 

The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that 
there  is  a  true  price,  determined  by  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  for  every 
good  or  commodity.  While  it  is  certainly 
legitimate  for  Qovemment  to  take  the 
necessary  action  to  prevent  the  admin- 
istration of  artificially  high  prices 
through  promotion  and  protection  of 
competition,  it  most  certainly  is  not  le- 
gitimate for  Government  to  administer 
artificially  low  prices  through  actions 
such  as  those  taken  under  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act.  It  would  be  hard 
enough  to  face  up  to  this  fact  without 
the  added  pressiu'es  of  the  intematkxial 
devaluations  of  the  dollar  which  occurred 
during  the  effective  period  of  the  Eco- 
nomic StabUlzation  Act. 

Domestic  price  controls  coupled  with 


this  devaluation  encouraged  exports  of 
vital  goods,  chemicals,  fuels,  and  fertil- 
izer, at  a  time  when  domestic  demand 
was  strong  and  imsatlated.  Examples  of 
these  dislocations — baler  wire,  fertilizer, 

tubular  steel  for  drilling,  and  so  forth 

c<Hne  to  our  attention  constantly.  Enough 
is  enough. 

Knowing  full  well  this  is  no  easy  choice 
for  us  to  make,  let  us  now  scrap  these 
controls  which  have  failed  to  accomplish 
their  stated  purposes  and  have  brought 
us  to  this  sad  point  in  our  economic  his- 
tory. 

I  imderstand  that  the  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
Senate  is  now  working  on  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act.  I  devoutly  hope  that  we 
wiU  not  forget  the  lessons  that  this  ex- 
periment with  controls  has  so  painfully 
taught  us — there  is  a  true  price  which 
must  be  paid  if  goods  are  to  be  available 
for  consumption.  As  dependent  as  we  are 
upon  imported  raw  materials,  and  as  de- 
I)endent  as  the  rest  of  the  world  has  be- 
come upon  our  food  production,  we  must 
decide  to  pay  true  world  prices  for  goods 
and  materials  if  we  wish  to  be  able  to 
purchase  them  and  to  be  able  to  sell  our 
products,  in  turn,  for  true  prices  in  the 
world  market.  Repeal  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  will  serve  as  notice  that 
we  have  begxm  to  face  this  hard  fact. 


THE  OLD  POST  OFFICE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mi.  President.  2  years 
ago  I  urged  my  colleagues  to  pay  special 
attention  to  the  Old  Post  Office  here  in 
the  District  of  Coliunbla.  It  is  a  marvel- 
ous piece  of  architecture  whose  very  ex- 
istence is  a  most  tenuous  affair. 

There  are  some  planners  who  think 
that  the  Federal  Triangle  will  never  be 
complete  unless  the  Old  Post  Office  is 
torn  down  and  replaced  with  a  marble 
and  glass  palace.  Other  planners,  how- 
ever, realize  that  which  is  outstanding 
architecture  is  not  necessarily  that 
which  is  new.  Recently,  a  proposal  has 
been  put  forward  to  turn  the  Old  Post 
Office  into  a  "people's  place"  with  cafes, 
restaurants,  shops,  boutiques,  arts,  and 
crtifts  workshops,  small  cinemas  and 
theaters,  exhibits,  and  festivities.  Before 
the  fate  of  this  building  is  sealed,  this 
sort  of  dynamic  proposal  should  be  ex- 
plored fully. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  and  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  on  this  subject  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 
Housnra  Aits  Amidst  Catxs  and  Eight  Tms 

ov  AUUIBMCX 

(By  Sarali  Bootli  Oonroy) 
Tbe  Old  Poet  Office  at  12th  and  Peniuyl- 
vanla  Avenue,  under  sentence  of  demolition 
for  alnuxt  half  a  century,  would  be  trans- 
formed Into  a  national  arts  center  in  time 
for  tbe  Bicentennial  under  a  plan  drawn  up 
by  tbe  architectural  staff  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts. 

"If  everything  moves  smartly,  we  could 
celebrate  the  Bicentennial  in  Its  nine-story, 
glass-roofed  interior  court — complete  with 
cafes,  trees,  craftsmen,  dancers,  actors  and 
eight  balconies  of  audience,"  said  architec- 
ture department  head  Bill  LAcy  yesterday. 
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The  plan,  which  Lacy  says  would  restore 
a  space  capable  of  making  "heads  snap  back," 
provides  for  performances,  exhibitions  and 
offices  for  arte  organizations  In  the  mam- 
moth Bomanesque  Revival  structure.  The  re- 
port, drawn  up  by  Lacy  for  Arts  Endowment 
chairman  Nancy  Hanks,  has  now  gone  to  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

"I  am  extremely  enthusiastic  about  the 
plan."  OS  A  Administrator  Arthtur  P.  Samp- 
son said  yesterday.  "We  are  now  preparUig 
a  prospectvis  for  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  be  finished  by  mid-month. 
After  they  have  evaluated  it,  the  plan  goes 
to  the  Congressional  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee for  approval.  Then  the  projecte  woxild  be 
Included  In  the  OSA  appropriations.  I  will 
go  to  the  HUl  myself  to  testify  for  the  very 
Imaginative  plan." 
Tbe  cost  Is  estimated  at  (12  million. 
The  Arts  Endowment  Is  proposing  a  "mixed 
uses"  after-boiu^  program  for  the  building, 
which  ooiild  Inspire  multiple  uses  of  federal 
buildings  across  the  country. 

The  endowment  would  be  the  prime  ten- 
ant for  the  building  and  supervise  the  archi- 
tectural design.  The  87,000  square  feet  of  of- 
fice space  will  be  used  by  the  Arts  Endow- 
ment, perhaps  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  and  federsd  agencies  con- 
cerned with  historic  preservation. 

The  18,000  square  feet  of  performance  and 
exhibit  space  would  include: 

Office /meeting  space  for  local  groups  from 
the  D.C.  Bicentennial  Commission  to  black 
dance  and  drama  groups;  performance 
spaces  for  chamber  music,  poetry  readings 
and  experimental  theater;  a  central  ticket 
office  for  cltywlde  cultxmil  events;  restau- 
rants: shops  selling  American  fivnlsblngs, 
fabrics,  graphic  art  and  Indian  crafts  In  aort 
of  a  national  design  center;  studloe  for 
craftsmen-ln-resldence;  a  winter  home  for 
the  Summer  In  the  Parks  program  of  the  In- 
terior Department;  monumental  exhibit 
space;  flag  displays  and  even  "a  carillon  In 
the  tower  for  concerts  on  national  holidays 
and  diu-lng  the  rush  hours." 

The  cost  figures  out  to  about  S32.50  per 
square  foot,  far  under  the  estimated  cost  of 
tearing  the  building  down  and  putting  up  a 
new  one  with  fewer  amenities. 

The  building's  6-foot-thlck  solid  Maine 
gray  granite  waUs  are  ornamented  with 
arches,  columns,  carved  spandrels,  capitals, 
turrets,  bays  and  a  315-foot-hlgh  clock  tower. 
The  90-  by  184-foot  Interior  court  rises  to  a 
glass  roof  196  feet  high. 

"It  seems  so  dramatic  because  we  aren't 
acc\istomed  to  that  sort  of  immense  ver- 
tical Interior  space  In  Washington,"  Lacy 
said.  For  years  the  glass  roof  has  been  covered 
over  with  a  metal  roofing. 

UntU  1934,  the  structure  Included  the 
offices  of  Postmasters  General.  Currently  the 
FBI  Is  a  major  tenant. 

The  Old  Post  Office  was  designed  by 
Wllloughby  J.  Edbrooke  and  Is  the  only 
example  of  Romanesque  Revival  archltectiure 
left  In  Washlngon,  Ironically,  the  Colvunbla 
Exposition  of  1893  brought  a  change  of 
fashion  from  the  romantic  to  the  neo-classi- 
cal style.  And  bvUldlng  techniques  using  steel 
outmoded  tbe  structure's  solid  masonry  con- 
struction. Thus  the  building  was  considered 
passe  by  tbe  time  It  was  completed  in  1899. 
•  •  »  •  • 

There  have  been  previous  proposals  for  use 
of  the  Old  Post  Office.  Among  past  suggestions 
were  architect  Arthur  Cotton  Moore's  1971 
plan  for  a  center  to  include  shops,  theaters, 
restaurants  and  a  460-room  hotel  and  another 
similar  plan  by  architect  John  Wlebenson. 

Last  June,  OSA  also  proposed  that  a  lease- 
bold  In  tba  building  be  transferred  to  the 
D.C.  govenunent  for  a  multi-use  center. 

The  present  plan  would  keep  the  buUdlng 
OD  the  federal  rolls. 


A  Pxopiji's  Pauicx  on  Pennstlvania  Avintji 
With  luck  and  a  bit  of  doing  we  may  stlU 
be  dancing  some  in  that  grand  "cortlle,"  or 
glass-roofed  inner  covirt  of  the  Old  Post 
Office  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  The  marvel- 
ous Romanesque  granite  pile  has  long  been 
doomed  to  demolition  because  It  doesn't  con- 
form to  the  classic  monotony  of  the  Federal 
Triangle.  But  now  Nancy  Hanks  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  has  put  in 
her  bid  for  the  structure  and  that  may  save 
not  only  a  fine  old  building,  but  tbe  whole 
Idea  of  revitalizing  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

The  National  Endowment  would,  of  course, 
use  only  a  part  of  the  nine-story  building 
for  Its  offices.  The  far  larger  part  would  be 
converted  Into  a  sort  of  peoples'  palace  with 
cafis.  restaurants,  shops,  boutiques,  arts  and 
crafts  workshops,  small  cinemas  and  theaters, 
exhibits  and  festivities  where  people  from 
aU  over  the  country  would  display  and 
market  the  products  of  their  Indigenous  cvd- 
Inary,  musical  and  artistic  skills  and  crafts- 
manship. "Well  have  eight  balconies  of 
audience,"  said  BUl  Lacy,  the  Endowment's 
architecture  and  environment  man,  who  has 
drawn  up  the  preliminary  plans.  He  refers  to 
the  eight  stories  of  Romanesque  arcades 
which  enclose  the  "cortUe."  They  make  it 
one  of  the  most  thrllUng  architectural  spaces 
In  Washington.  Pew  people  know  about  It 
because  the  FBI  \s  one  of  the  current  tenants 
of  the  Old  Post  Office  and  requires  special 
entrance  passes. 

If  Miss  Hanks  has  her  way,  this  center  of 
American  folk  art,  fvm  and  relaxation,  wlU 
attract  many  of  the  millions  of  toprlsts  who 
now  rarely  venture  beyond  the  MaU.  They 
will  bring  life  and  cash  to  the  avenue  and 
much  of  downtown,  and  thus  help  to  give  the 
renovation  of  the  avenue  a  purpose  beyond 
making  It  a  more  dignified  setting  for  In- 
augural parades.  "This  won't  be  yet  another 
federal  thing  sitting  on  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue," is  how  Nancy  Hanks  put  it. 

Arthur  F.  Sampson,  the  administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration,  which 
is  m  charge  of  the  buUdlng,  says  he  Is  "ex- 
tremely enthusiastic  about  the  plan."  Under 
a  new  program  to  preserve  <rtd  federal  build- 
ings, Sampson  has  recently  transferred  a 
similar  Romanesque  court  buUdlng  In  St. 
Paul  and  a  French  Empire  post  office  In  St. 
Louis  to  conununlty  use. 

But  Congress,  and  particularly  the  Public 
Works  Committees  which  must  recommend  a 
$12  mUUon  expenditure  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  biUldlng,  wlU 
want  to  be  assured  of  more  than  Mr.  Samp- 
son's enthusiasm.  We  therefore  urge  the 
Mayor  and  city  coimcU,  as  well  as  Washing- 
ton's citizen  organizations,  such  as  the  Board 
of  Trade,  the  D.C.  Bicentennial  Commission, 
oiur  various  arts  and  cultural  organizations 
and  historic  preservationists  to  speak  up 
loud  and  clear  In  support  of  what  we  con- 
sider perhaps  the  most  promising  bicenten- 
nial project  so  far  advanced. 


A  CHECKLIST  FOR  SENIOR  CITIZEN 
TAXPAYERS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
the  older  Americans  who  will  file  Fed- 
eral income  tax  returns  in  1974  are  faced 
with  the  danger  of  overpaying  their 
taxes.  Hearings  conducted  by  the  Sen- 
ate Special  Committee  on  Aging  show 
that  perhaps  one-half  of  all  the  elderly 
may  be  paying  more  taxes  than  the  law 
requires. 

The  Committee  on  Aging  has  prepared 
a  checklist  to  help  older  Americans  pre- 
pare their  tax  returns  if  they  itemize 
deductions.  The  list  Is  not  exhaustive,  but 
includes  many  of  the  charges  which  can 
be  deducted  but  which  are  sometimes 


overlooked.  This  list  can  be  useful  not 
only  to  the  elderly  but  also  to  taxpayers 
of  all  ages. 

The  committee  has  also  prepared  a  de- 
scription of  other  tax  relief  measures 
available  to  older  Americans. 

To  help  taxpayers  preparing  their  Fed- 
eral income  tax  returns,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  two 
documents  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Checkijst     of    Itemized     Deductions    fo« 
SCHEDxn.K   A    (Poem    1040) 

MEDICAI.  AND  DENTAL  EXPENSES 

Medical  and  dental  expenses  are  deductible 
to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  3%  of  a  tax- 
payer's adjusted  gross  Income  (line  16,  Form 
1040). 

INSUBANCX  PBEMIUlf  S 

One-half  of  medical,  hospital  or  health  In- 
surance premltuns  are  deductible  (up  to 
$160)  vrtthout  regard  to  the  3%  limitation 
for  other  medical  expenses.  The  remainder  of 
these  premiums  can  be  deducted,  but  Is  sub- 
ject to  the  3%  rule. 

DBUGS  AND  KEDIC'INXS 

Included  In  medical  expenses  (subject  to 
3%  nUe)  but  only  to  extent  exceeding  1% 
of  adjusted  gross  income  (line  16,  Form 
1040). 

OTHEB  ICEDICAI.  EXPENSES 

Other   allowable   medical   and   dental  ex- 
pense (subject  to  3%  limitation) : 
Abdominal  supports. 
Ambulance  hire. 

Anesthetist. 

Arch  supports. 

Artificial  limbs  and  teeth. 

Back  supports. 

Braces. 

Capital  expendltiuvs  for  medical  purposes 
(e.g.,  elevator  for  persons  with  a  heart  ail- 
ment)— deductible  to  the  extent  that  tbe 
cost  of  the  capital  expenditure  exceeds  the 
Increase  In  value  to  yoxir  home  because  of  the 
capital  expenditure.  Taxpayer  should  have 
an  independent  appraisal  made  to  refiect 
clearly  the  Increase  in  value. 

Cardiographs. 

Chiropodist. 

Chiropractor. 

Christian  Science  practitioner,  authorized. 

Convalescent  home  (for  medical  treatment 
only) . 

Crutches. 

Dental  services  (e.g.,  cleaning  teeth.  X-rays, 
filling  teeth). 

Dentures. 

Dermatologist. 

Eyeglasses. 

Gynecologist. 

Hearing  aids  and  batteries. 

Hospital  expenses. 

Insulin  treatment. 

Invalid  chair. 

Lab  tests. 

Lip  reading  lessons  (designed  to  overcome 
a  handicap). 

Neurologist. 

Nursing  services  (for  medical  care) . 

Ophthalmologist. 

Optician. 

Optometrist. 

Oral  surgery. 

Osteopath,  licensed. 

Pediatrician. 

Physical  examlnaUoDS. 

Physician. 

Physiotberaptst. 

Podiatrist. 

Psychiatrist. 

Psychoanalyst. 

Psychologist. 

Vtytbotbvnpf. 
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SacroUlsc  belt. 

Seetng-eye  dog  and  maintenance. 

Splints. 

Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  (fart  B) 
under  Madlcare. 

Surgeon. 

Traniportatlon  espenaea  for  medici  1 
poeea  (6^  per  mile  plua  parking  and 
actual  fares  lor  taxi,  buaes.  etc.) 

Vaccines. 

Vitamins  prescribed  by  a  doctor 
taken  as  a  food  supplement  or  to 
general  healtli). 

Wheelchairs. 

Whirlpool  baths  for  medical  purpoaai 

X-rays. 

TAXXB 

Seal  estate. 

State  and  local  gasoline. 

Oeneral  sales. 

State  and  local  Income. 

Personal  property. 

If  sales  tax  tables  are  used  In 
your  deduction,  you  may  add  to  the 
shown  In  the  tax  tables  only  the 
paid  on  the  purchase  of  B  classes  of 
automobUes,  airplanes,  boats,  mobile 
and  materials  used  to  build  a  new] 
when  you  are  yoxir  own  contractor. 

When  using  the  salee  tax  tables,  add 
adjusted  gross  Income  any  nontaxade 
come  (e«..  Social  Security  or  Railroad 
tirement  Annnltlee). 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

In  general,  contributions  may  be  de  lucted 
up  to  60  percent  of  your  adjusted  g 

come  (line  15,  Form  1040).  However, 

buttons  to  certain  private  nonprofit  f  unda 
tlons,    veterans   organizations,   or   frltemal 
societies  are  limited  to  20  percent  of  aOfusted 
gross  mcome.  T 

Cash  contributions  to  qualified  orlanlaa- 
ttons  for  (1)  religious,  charitable,  scl  nttflc, 
literary  or  educational  purposes,  (2)  j  -even 
tlon  of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals,  ir  (3) 
Federal,  state  or  local  governmental  units 
(tuition  for  children  attending  pa  ochlal 
schools  is  not  deductible).  Fair  markei  value 
of  property  (e.g.  clothing,  books,  equl]  ment, 
furniture)  for  charitable  purpoees.  (Fc  r  gifts 
of  i^preciated  property,  special  rules  apply. 
Contact  local  IRS  offlce.) 

Travel  expenses  (actual  or  64  per  ml  t  plus 
parking  and  toUs)  for  charitable  pv  -poses 
( may  not  deduct  Insurance  or  depreclal  Ion  In 
either  case). 

Cost  and  upkeep  of  uniforms  used  In  ^hart- 
table  activities  (e.g.,  scoutmaster). 

Purchase  of  goods  or  tickets  from  Irhari- 
table  organisations  (excess  of  amoim  paid 
over  the  fair  market  value  of  the  go  ds  or 
services) . 

Out-of-pocket  expenses  (e.g.  postagi,  sta 
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tlonery,  phone  calls)  while  rendering  i 
tor  charitable  organizations. 

Care  of  imrelated  student  in  tax^yer's 
home  under  a  written  agreement  i  Ith  a 
qualifying  organization  (deduction  Is  I  nlted 
to  $50  per  month) . 


ices 


Home  mortgage. 

Auto  loan. 

Installment  purchasea  (television,  ^4>*l>«r 
dryer,  etc.). 

Bank  credit  card — can  deduct  the 
charge  as  Interest  If  no  part  Is  for 
charges  or  loan  fees,  credit  Investlgatl  n 
ports.    If   classified    as   service   charge 
still  deduct  6  percent  of  the  average 
balance  (average  monthly  balance 
total    of    the    unpaid    balances    for 
months,  divided  by  12)  limited  to  the 
of  the  total  fee  or  service  charge 
to  the  year. 

Pomts— deductible  as   Interest  by 
where    financing    agreement   pcovklsi 
they  are  to  be  paid  for  use  of  lender's 


>equi  Is 


II  lanee 
srrlee 
re- 
may 
monthly 
the 
12 


t  trtlon 
all  icable 


buyer 

that 

I  oney. 


Not  daducttbla  If  points  represent  chargas 
for  services  rendered  by  the  lending  Institu- 
tion (e.g.  VA  loan  points  are  sei'tlee  dttrgem 
and  are  not  deductible  as  interest) .  Hot  <le- 
dact&le  If  paid  by  seller  (ore  treated  ■■ 
selling  expenses  and  represent  a  reductton 
ot  amount  realized). 

Penalty  for  prepayment  of  a  mortgage — 
deductible  as  Interest. 

Revolving  charge  accounts — may  deduct 
the  "finance  charge"  if  the  charges  are  based 
on  your  unpaid  balance  and  computed 
monthly. 

CASVALTT  (W  THBT  htmaMM 

Casualty  (e.g.  tornado,  flood,  storm,  fire, 
or  auto  accident  provided  not  caused  by  a 
willful  act  or  willful  negligence)  or  theft 
lasses  to  nonbusiness  property — the  amount 
of  your  casualty  loss  deduction  is  generally 
the  lesser  of  (1)  the  decrease  in  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  as  a  result  of  the  cas- 
ualty, or  (2)  your  adjusted  basis  In  the 
property.  This  amount  must  be  further  re- 
duced by  any  Insurance  or  other  recovery, 
and.  In  the  case  of  property  held  for  personal 
use.  by  the  $100  limitation.  You  may  use 
Form  46M  for  computing  your  personal  cas- 
ualty loss. 

VHUJ>  AND  DIBABIXD  DEFKNDKMT  CULM  KXPENSBS 

The  deduction  for  child  dependent  care 
expenses  for  employment  related  piuposes 
has  been  expanded  substantially.  Now  a  tax- 
payer who  maintains  a  household  may  claim 
a  deduction  for  employment-related  expenses 
Incurred  In  obtaining  care  for  a  (1)  depend- 
ent who  Is  under  16,  (2)  physically  or  men- 
tally disabled  dependent,  or  (3)  disabled 
spouse.  The  maximum  allowable  deduction 
Is  $400  a  month  ($4300  a  year) .  As  a  general 
rule,  employment-related  expenses  are  de- 
ductible only  If  mcurred  for  services  for  a 
qualifying  Individual  In  the  taxpayer's 
household.  However,  an  exception  exlsta  for 
child  care  expenses  (as  distinguished  from 
a  disabled  dependent  or  a  disabled  spouse) . 
In  this  case,  expenses  outside  the  household 
(e.g.,  day  care  expenditures)  are  deductible, 
but  the  maximum  deduction  is  $200  per 
month  for  one  child.  $300  per  month  for 
2  children,  and  $400  per  month  for  3  or  more 
children. 

When  a  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  Income 
(line  16,  Form  1040)  exceeds  $18,000,  his 
deduction  Is  reduced  by  $1  for  each  $2  of 
Income  above  this  amoiuit.  For  further  In- 
formatton  about  child  and  dependent  care 
deductions,  see  PubUcatlon  603,  Child  Care 
and  Disabled  Dependent  Care,  available  free 
at  Internal  Bevenue  offices. 

iaBCH.i.airBoi7s 

Alimony  and  separate  maintenance  (pe- 
riodic paymenta) . 

Appraisal  fees  for  casualty  loss  or  to  de- 
termine the  fair  market  value  of  charttable 
con  trt  but  Ions. 

Campaign  contributions  (up  to  $100  fw 
Joint  returns  and  $50  for  single  persons) . 

XTnlon  dues. 

Cost  of  preparation  of  Income  tax  return. 

Cost  of  tools  for  employee  (depreciated 
over  the  useful  life  of  the  tools). 

Dues  for  Chamber  of  Commerce  (If  as  a 
busmees  expense). 

Rental  coat  of  a  safe-deposit  box  for  in- 
come producing  property. 

Fees  paid  to  Investment  ooonselors. 

Subacrtptlfans  to  business  publications. 

Tslephoae  and  i>ostage  in  connectlron  with 
Investments. 

Uniforms  required  for  employment  and  not 
generally  wearable  off  the  Job. 

Maintenance  of  uniforms  required  for  em- 
ployment. 

Special  safety  apparel  (eg.,  steel  toe  safety 
shoes  or  helmsts  worn  by  construction  work- 
srs;  apcelal  masks  wom  bf  wtAden). 

BustncoB  entertalnnwnt  mprnsss 

Business  gift  exjpenses  mot  exoeedtng  $as 
per  recipient. 


Employment  agency  fees  for  securing  em- 
ployment. 

Cost  of  a  periodic  physical  examination  If 
required  by  employer. 

Cost  of  tnrttallatlim  and  malntenanoe  of 
a  telephone  required  by  the  taxpayer's  em- 
ployment (deduction  based  on  business  use). 

Cost  of  bond  if  required  tar  employment. 

Xzpenses  of  an  offloe  In  your  home  If  em- 
ployment requires  It. 

Paymenta  made  by  a  teacher  to  a  substi- 
tute. 

■ducatlonal  expenses  required  by  joxa 
employer  to  maintain  your  position  or  for 
matntatnlng  or  sharpening  your  skills  for 
your  employment. 

Poltttcal  Campaign  Contrnrutions:  Tax- 
payers may  now  claim  either  a  deduction 
(ime  33,  Schedule  A,  Form  1040)  or  a  credit 
(line  62,  Form  1040),  for  campaign  contri- 
butions to  an  Individual  who  Is  a  candidate 
for  nomination  or  election  to  any  Federal, 
Stata  or  local  offlce  In  any  primary,  general  or 
special  election.  The  deduction  or  credit  Is 
also  applicable  for  any  (1)  committee  sup- 
porting a  candidate  for  Federal,  State,  or  local 
elective  public  offlce.  (3)  nattonal  coomilt- 
tee  of  a  national  political  party,  (3)  state 
committee  of  a  national  political  party,  or 
(4)  local  committee  of  a  national  political 
party.  The  maximum  deduction  Is  $60  ($100 
for  couples  filing  Jointly) .  The  amount  of  the 
tax  credit  Is  one-half  of  the  political  contrt- 
butlon,  with  a  $12.60  celling  ($26  for  couples 
filing  Jointly) . 

PreaidentiaX  Election  Campaign  Fund:  Ad- 
ditionally, taxpayers  may  voluntarily  ear- 
mark $1  of  their  taxes  ($2  on  Joint  returns) 
to  help  defray  the  coste  of  the  197S  presi- 
dential election  campaign.  If  you  failed  to 
earmark  $1  of  your  1972  taxes  ($2  on  Joint 
returns)  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  the  1976 
presidential  election  campaign,  you  may  do 
so  In  the  space  provided  above  the  signa- 
ture line  on  your  1073  tax  return. 

For  any  questions  concerning  any  of  these 
Items,  contact  your  local  IRS  offlce.  You  may 
also  obtain  helpful  publications  and  addl- 
t  tonal  forms  by  contacting  your  local  IBS 
offlce. 

Other  Tax  Rsurf  Msasorrs  pos  Oixbb 

Ajcbsicans 

Required  to  file  a  tax  return  if  grot*  income 

is  at  least — 
Filing  status: 

Single  (under  age  65) $2,050 

Single  (age  65  or  older) 2, 800 

Married  ooiq>le  (both  spouses  under 

66)  mipg  Jointly 2,800 

Married  couple  (1  spouse  66  or  (ddsr) 

filing  Jointly 8,660 

Married  couple   (both  spousss  66  or 

oWer)  filing  Jointly 4,300 

Married  flUng  separately 750 

^ddUionoi  Personal  Exemption  for  Age: 
In  addition  to  the  regular  $7S0  exemption 
allowed  a  taxpayer,  a  husband  and  wife  who 
are  SS  or  older  on  the  last  day  of  the  tax- 
able year  are  each  entitled  to  an  addlttonal 
exemption  of  $750  because  of  age.  You  are 
considered  65  on  tlie  day  before  your  65th 
birthday.  Thus,  If  your  66th  birthday  is  on 
January  1,  1974,  you  wiU  be  enUUed  to  the 
additional  $750  personal  exemption  because 
of  age  for  your  1073  Federal  mcome  tax  re- 
turn. 

Mumple  Support  Agreement:  In  general, 
a  pMBon  may  be  claimed  as  a  dependent  of 
another  taxpayer,  pnyrlded  five  tests  ore  met: 
(1)  Support.  (2)  OrooBlnooms,  (S)  Member 
ot  Household  or  T»<ii»tin»i«iiip  (4)  cttlseB- 
shlp.  and  (5)  Separate  Return.  But  In  soma 
cases,  two  or  more  IndlTlduols  prorlde  sap- 
port  for  an  Individual,  and  no  on*  h^  con- 
trlbutsd  man  than  half  the  paraoa's  sup- 
port. 

However,  it  still  may  be  possible  for  one 
of  the  Individuals  to  be  enUUed  to  a  $760 
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dependency  deduction  If  the  following  re- 
qulremente  are  met  for  multiple  support: 

1.  Two  or  more  persons — any  one  of  whom 
could  claim  the  person  as  a  dependent  If  It 
were  not  for  the  support  test — together  con- 
tribute more  than  half  of  the  dependent's 
support. 

2.  Any  one  of  those  who  Individually  con- 
tribute more  than  10  percent  of  the  mutual 
dependent's  support,  liut  only  one  of  them, 
may  claim  the  dependency  deduction. 

3.  Each  of  the  others  must  file  a  written 
statement  that  he  will  not  claim  the  depend- 
ency deductton  for  that  year.  The  statement 
must  be  filed  with  the  Income  tax  retiun  of 
the  person  who  claims  the  dependency  de- 
duction. Form  2120  (Multiple  Support  Dec- 
laration) may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Sale  of  Personal  Residence  by  Elderly  Tax- 
payers: A  taxpayer  may  elect  to  exclude  from 
gross  Income  part,  or,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, all  of  the  gain  from  the  sale  of  his 
personal  residence,  provided: 

1.  He  was  65  or  older  before  the  date  of 
the  sale,  and 

2.  He  owned  and  occupied  the  property  as 
his  personal  residence  for  a  period  totaimg  at 
least  five  years  within  the  eight-year  period 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  sale. 

Taxpayers  meeting  these  two  requiremente 
may  elect  to  exclude  the  entire  gain  from 
gross  InccMne  if  the  adjusted  sales  price  of 
their  residence  is  $20,000  or  less.  (This  elec- 
tion can  only  be  made  once  during  a  tax- 
payer's lifetime.)  If  the  adjusted  sales  price 
exceeds  $20,000,  an  election  may  be  made  to 
exclude  part  of  the  gain  based  on  a  ratio  of 
$20,000  over  the  adjusted  sales  price  of  the 
residence.  Form  2119  (Sale  or  Exchange  of 
Personal  Residence)  Is  helpful  in  determin- 
ing what  gain,  if  any,  may  be  excluded  by 
an  elderly  taxpayer  when  he  sells  his  home 

Additionally,  a  taxpayer  may  elect  to  defer 
reporting  the  gain  on  the  sale  of  his  per- 
sonal residence  if  within  one  year  before  or 
one  year  after  the  sale  he  buys  and  occupies 
another  residence,  the  cost  of  which  equals 
or  exceeds  the  adjusted  sales  price  of  the 
old  residence.  Additional  time  is  allowed  If 
(1)  you  construct  the  new  residence  or  (2) 
you  were  on  active  duty  m  the  VS.  Armed 
Forces.  Publication  623  (Tax  Information  on 
Selling  Your  Home)  may  also  be  helpful. 

Retirement  Income  Credit:  To  qualify  for 
the  retirement  Income  credit,  you  must  (a) 
be  a  US.  citizen  or  resident,  (b)  have  re- 
ceived earned  income  la.  excess  of  $600  In 
each  of  any  10  calendar  years  before  1978, 
and  (c)  have  certain  types  of  qualifying 
"retirement  Income".  Five  types  of  Income — 
pensions,  annuities,  interest,  and  dividends 
Included  on  line  15,  Form  1040,  and  gross 
rente  from  Schedule  E,  Part  II,  column  (b)  — 
qualify  for  the  retirement  Income  credit. 

The  credit  is  15  percent  of  the  lesser  of: 

1.  A  taxpayer's  qualifying  retirement  In- 
come, or 

2.  $1,624  ($2,286  for  a  Joint  return  where 
both  taxpayers  are  65  or  older)  minus  the 
total  of  nontaxable  pensions  (such  as  Social 
Security  benefite  or  Railroad  Retirement 
annuities)  and  earned  Income  (depending 
upon  the  taxpayer's  age  and  the  amount  of 
any  earnings  he  may  have) . 

If  the  taxpayer  is  under  62  he  must  reduce 
the  $1,624  figure  by  the  amount  of  earned 
Income  In  excess  of  $900.  For  persons  at 
least  62  years  old  but  less  than  72,  this 
amount  is  reduced  by  one-half  of  the  earned 
Income  In  excess  of  $1,200  up  to  $1,700  plus 
the  total  amount  over  $1,700.  Persons  72  and 
over  are  not  subject  to  the  earned  Income 
limitation. 

Schedule  R  Is  used  for  taxpayers  who  claim 
the  retirement  income  credit. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  will  also 
cozapvitm  the  retirement  Income  credit  for  a 
taxpayer  If  he  has  requested  that  HtS  com- 
pute his  tax  and  he  answers  the  questions 
for  Columns  A  and  B  and  completee  lines  2 


and  6  on  Schedule  R— relating  to  the  amount 
of  his  Social  Sectulty  benefite.  Railroad  Re- 
tirement annuities,  earned  income,  and 
qualifying  retirement  income  (pensions, 
annuities,  interest,  dividends,  and  rente). 
The  taxpayer  should  also  write  "BIC"  on 
line  17,  Form  1040. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  ACADEMY  OP 
PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  most  significant  event  taking  place 
in  our  Nation's  capital  this  week. 

The  International  Academy  of  Preven- 
tive Medicine,  which  has  its  headquar- 
ters in  Houston,  Tex.,  is  observing  "In- 
ternational Preventive  Medicine  Week" 
with  an  educational  seminar  in  Wash- 
ington. Foreign  Ministers  of  Health  from 
nations  throughout  the  world  are  here 
this  week  conducting  open  discussions 
about  preventive  medical  measures  be- 
tween physicians,  dentists,  and  all 
health-related  professions.  The  different 
medical  and  health-related  disciplines, 
and  the  various  needs  of  representative 
nations  are  being  considered. 

The  Internaticmal  Academy  of  Preven- 
tive Medicine  is  a  professional  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  the  principles  of  holistic 
medicine  and  the  highest  ideals  of  the 
prevention  of  disease  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  total  health  of  peoples  through- 
out the  world.  Thoir  objectives  are  broad 
in  scope  and  principle,  covering  commu- 
nity medicine,  epidemiology  health,  in- 
ternational health,  health  services  ad- 
ministrations, maternal  hesdth,  child 
health,  applied  nutrition  and  clinical 
preventive  medicine,  in  the  belief  that 
keeping  patients  healthy  Is  preferable  to 
crisis  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

I  know  that  each  of  my  colleagues 
would  want  to  Join  me  in  commending 
the  Academy  and  its  members  for  their 
efforts  in  this  important  area,  and  invit- 
ing them  to  report  to  us  individually  and 
collectively  on  their  conclusions  and  sug- 
gestions for  improvement  of  our  health 
care  delivery  system  to  focus  urgently 
needed  attrition  on  the  preventive  meas- 
ures necessary  and  available  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  total  health. 


RESTRICTINQ  THE  USE  OP  COM- 
PUTERIZED CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
INFORMATION 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time  I  have  been  expressing  my  concern 
about  the  threat  that  the  computer  poses 
to  individual  liberties  and  privacy.  The 
potentitd  uses  for  the  manmade  genius 
cannot  be  imderstated,  and  neither  csm 
our  respcoisibility  to  tmswer  and  resolve 
the  many  fimdamental  questions  that 
that  potential  raises. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  threats  the 
computer  poses  to  privacy  comes  in  its 
ability  to  collect,  store,  and  disseminate 
Information  ^thout  any  subjective  con- 
cern for  human  emotion  and  fallability. 
Yesterday  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Constltutloinal  Rights,  which  I  chair, 
opened  hearings  into  leglslaticn  designed 
to  restrict  the  use  of  criminal  Justice 
Information.  This  legislation  is  all  the 
more  necessary  in  light  of  the  recent 


trend  toward  the  computerization  of 
such  information  so  as  to  make  it  readily 
available  to  any  agency  or  anybody  who 
happens  to  have  access  to  a  given  crimi- 
nal justice  data  bank. 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  opening  state- 
ment before  the  subcommittee,  this  legis- 
lation raises  five  basic  questions  with  re- 
spect to  the  rights  of  the  individual. 
First,  should  incomplete  or  inaccurate 
records  be  allowed  to  circulate  among 
criminal  justice  agencies  or  outside  of 
the  criminal  justice  system?  Second, 
what  types  of  information  collected  by 
criminal  justice  agencies  should  be  avail- 
able to  outside  agencies,  such  as  com- 
mercial establishments?  Third,  what 
types  of  remedies  should  be  available  to 
the  individual  whose  privacy  is  threat- 
ened by  improper  use  of  such  informa- 
tion systems?  Fourth,  what  special  re- 
strictions should  be  applied  to  criminsd 
intelligence  information,  which  is  the 
most  sensitive  of  all  types  of  criminal 
justice  information?  And  finally,  who 
should  control  the  criminal  justice  in- 
formation systems  affected  by  this 
legislation? 

The  Genenil  Accounting  Ofittce  has 
noted  both  in  a  special  report  to  the 
subcommittee  and  in  an  earlier  report 
issued  in  January  of  1973  that  some  of 
these  basic  questions  have  not  been  care- 
fully considered  by  the  Department  of 
Justice.  The  OAO  report  further  raises 
questions  concerning  the  worth  of  the 
Interstate  system  as  compared  with  its 
cost.  According  to  the  most  recent  GAO 
report — 

The  coet  to  develc^  and  operate  the  crim- 
inal history  exchange  system  has  not  been 
determined  and  problems  related  to  the  sys- 
tem's operational  effectiveness  have  not  been 
resolved. 

To  quote  the  report  further — 
The  most  consistent  opinion  expressed  by 
local  police  at  all  organizational   levels   is 
that  criminal  history  Is  not  vital  prior  to 
an  arrest. 

It  is  certainly  not  my  place  to  deter- 
mine the  needs  of  law  enforcement. 
Hopefully  these  hearings  will  answer  the 
many  questions  that  have  been  raised, 
and  will  result  in  legislation  that  will 
allow  law  enforcement  ofi&cials  the  lati- 
tude they  need  to  perform  their  vital 
function  while  affording  the  greatest 
amount  of  protection  possible  to  the  pri- 
vacy of  the  individual. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  open- 
ing statement  be  printed  in  the  Recobo 
along  with  the  two  reports  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Ofi^e  concerning  Fed- 
eral and  State  computerized  criminal 
history  information  systems. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Ofbninc  STATKMKirr  or  Sxkatos  Sam  J. 

Bsvut,  Jb. 

(Subcommittee    on    Constitutional    Rlghte, 

Hearings  on  Criminal  Justice  Data  Banks 

and  Privacy,  Tuesday,  March  6.  1974) 

The  Subcommittee  oa  Constitutional 
Rlghte  opens  hearings  today  on  federal  legis- 
lation to  protect  the  privacy  and  reputatUms 
of  persons  whose  names  i4>pear  In  criminal 
justice  date  banks.  These  bearings  are  a 
continuation  of  the  Subcommittee's  study 
of  the  general  questton  of  governmental  date 
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bulks,  neords  and  Infomuttkm  pd  ley  and 
tbelr  Ijnpact  oa  th«  trMdom  and  I  itegrlty 
of  Amarlcaas.  As  I  stated  upon  Intrc  luctlon 
of  8.  3963,  the  "Criminal  Justice  I  iforma- 
tlon  Control  and  Protection  of  Prli  key  Act 
of  1974,"  I  see  the  controverslefl  surf  undlng 
the  establishment  of  criminal  Just  se  data 
banks  aa  a  microcosm  of  tba  general  Dontro- 
Tarsy  about  goremmantal  data  bai  ks  and 
the  invasion  of  privacy.  60  I  hope  that  in 
attempting  to  understand  and  rest  Ive  the 
Issues  that  confront  us  m  the  deve  jpment 
of  workable  criminal  Justice  data  bi  ok  leg- 
islation, we  will  be  taking  the  fir  t  stei>s 
toward  the  development  of  a  eompn  aenslre 
policy  on  all  data  banks  and  the  pr  tection 
of  penonal  priracy. 

Tbeaa  bearings  are  opening  in  the  1  tldat  of 
a  growing  bipartisan  consensus  in  tl  >  Con- 
gress and  In  the  Executive  Branch  on  the 
importance  of  developing  safeguards  Tor  the 
protection  of  privacy.  That  consensu  began 
to  appear  In  January  when  the  Pi  isldent 
announced  In  his  State  of  the  Union  tddress 
that  he  viewed  the  protection  of  prf  'acy  as 
a  major  oompon«nt  In  his  program  'or  the 
coming  year.  His  announcement  t«  is  fol- 
lowed cloaely  with  the  introduction  i  n  Feb- 
ruary ftth  of  8.  a064  by  my  friend  tl  e  Sen- 
ior Senator  from  Nebraska,  on  behall  of  the 
Administration.  I  am  a  cosponsor  1  f  that 
bill  as  is  a  broadly  representative  gi  >up  of 
otir  colleagues.  On  the  same  day  I  aloi  g  with 
Senator  H^uaka  and  many  of  the  ot  ler  co- 
■poosors  of  bis  bUl,  introduced  8.  aoei  ,  a  bUl 
vhJch  I  have  been  wtvking  on  for  tl  e  past 
year.  Both  bills  address  the  subject  of  the 
SuboonuBlttee's  hearings,  the  ecdlecti  m  and 
dissemination  of  routine  law  enfoi  semcat 
information  and  law  enforcement  intelli- 
gence. 

Another  slgnlfleant  sign  of  this  de\  sloping 
consensus  on  the  questkyn  of  pereoi  al  pri- 
vacy is  the  two  bills  themselves.  The  Justice 
Department  and  I  did  not  eollabc  ate  or 
communicate  on  tbese  projects  dur  ng  the 
months  they  were  in  preparation.  Tet  to 
everyone's  surprise  the  two  bills,  tboi  gh  dif- 
ferent In  some  significant  respects,  are  es- 
sentially alike  in  approach.  Just  to  h  ghllght 
that  fact  I  would  like  to  Introduce  at  this 
point  in  the  Suboonunlttee  record  \  com- 
parison prepared  by  the  Bubcommitt  «  staff. 

(Not  supplied  for  the  Bacoao). 

In  light  of  this,  I  feel  quite  optimla  1c  that 
Congress  will  enact  legislation  on  <.  ■imlnal 
justice  data  banks  within  the  year.  B  >wever, 
I  also  recognize  that  legislation  as  c  rmplez, 
contiofeislal  and  Impcotant  as  that  repre- 
sented by  these  two  bills  will  not  be  nacted 
if  this  spirit  at  accommodation  and  >ipartl- 
sansblp  Is  not  preserved.  In  that  i  igard  I 
pledge  to  representatives  of  state,  fed<  ral  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  who  ai  t  going 
to  be  so  profoundly  affected  by  this  legisla- 
tion that  while  my  questioning  and  that  of 
my  colleagues  and  the  staff  may  be  r  catena, 
it  wUl  not  be  hostile.  The  purpoae  «  (  these 
hearings  la  not  to  eqwse  so-called  :  kw  en- 
forcement abuses  to  the  public  but  <  >  learn 
how  law  enforcement  agencies  colli  rt,  use 
and  disseminate  information  covered  Dy  this 
legislation.  For  if  the  Congress  does  i  ot  un- 
derstand It  will  legislate  In  a  Tacuv  m  and 
risk  shackling  those  courageous  men  1  rho  are 
on  the  streets  preserving  law  and  (  r4sr.  I 
want  to  emphasize  this  p>oint  to  tb4  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  ]  nvestl- 
gatlon  which  I  oonsld^r  to  be  the  m«  >t  pro- 
fessional and  competent  law  enfoi  cement 
agency  In  the  world. 

In  that  regard  I  would  like  to  r  Iterate 
what  I  have  saM  on  many  occasions  si  ice  the 
introduction  of  8.  290  en  fWmaary  6  b.  Nei- 
ther I  nor  any  of  my  eoUeaguas  wh4  Joined 
me  m  that  bin  aie  wedded  to  evary  pi  irtalan. 
W*  b»ve  mads  this  proposal  for  tits  rarpoae 
o<  provoklns  dlsensslon,  as  a  fOeos  1  r  step- 
ping off  point  for  repraasntatlvea  of  »m  en- 
tordsaaent  acsncles,  and  other  wltofvsss.  80 


vhlla  I  rsoognlse  that  many  of  the  provlskms 
of  this  bill  and  8.  2804  may  have  unintended 
effects  upon  law  enforcement,  I  enoourage 
law  enforcement  representatives  to  come  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  In  tlk»  same  q>lrlt 
that  we  have  come.  Indeed  some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  my  bill,  especially  those  regarding 
criminal  Justice  intelligence  have  been  drawn 
deliberately  to  be  provocative.  I  hope  that 
law  enforcement  witnesses  will  not  simply 
criticize  such  provisions  but  come  forward 
with  alternative  language  and  suggestions  for 
meeting  the  objectives  of  S.  2963  and  3.  2964. 

While  we  want  to  avoid  any  tinnecessary 
impediments  to  proper  and  enlightened  law 
enforcement,  at  the  same  time  the  need  Is 
clear  that  strong  action  must  be  taken  to 
protect  the  privacy  of  American  citizens. 
These  systems  are  too  dangerous  to  leave  un- 
guarded. I  see  no  reason  wby  we  cannot  come 
to  a  proper  balance  between  rights  of  citizens 
and  needs  of  law  enforcement.  That,  after 
all.  Is  the  pattern  of  our  constitutional  aya- 
tem. 

I  am  not  going  to  summarize  the  historical 
background  of  the  subcommittee's  Interest 
in  the  question  of  criminal  Justice  data  banks 
for  I  believe  I  covered  that  In  sufBcient  detail 
In  my  statement  upon  Introduction  of  S.  3963. 
Therefore  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
statement  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  opening  statement. 

I  would  like  to  concentrate  today  on  sev- 
eral questions  or  issues  which  I  had  In  mind 
as  I  worked  on  this  legislation,  problem 
areas  which  I  believe  "-%  should  use  to  eval- 
uate these  bills  and  the  testimony  before 
the  Subcommittee. 

In  setting  out  these  Issues  I  win  attempt 
to  Illustrate  each  problem  with  aetual  cases. 
I  think  It  wUl  be  useful  in  evaluating  tesU- 
mony  and  legislative  proposals  to  aak  whether 
the  witness  or  the  proposed  legislation  has 
adequately  resolved  the  Issues  and  whether 
the  Incident  would  have  been  avoided.  I 
might  make  a  caveat  at  this  point.  All  of  the 
Incidents  or  cases  I  am  about  to  describe 
have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Subcommittee.  However,  we  have  not  veri- 
fied all  of  them  nor  can  we  aboolutely  vouch 
for  their  accuracy.  But  I  am  convinced  that 
under  existing  rules  and  regulations,  or  lack 
thereof,  these  incidents  are  not  only  plau- 
sible but  likely. 

The  first  general  Issue  or  problem  area 
concerns  the  quality  and  accuracy  of  Infor- 
mation which  diould  be  allowed  to  circulate 
in  the  criminal  Justice  data  systems, 
whether  or  not  those  data  systems  are  com- 
puterized. To  be  nkore  ^leclflc,  should  in- 
complete or  dated  records,  such  as  a  record 
of  an  arrest  without  any  Indication  of  dis- 
position, be  allowed  to  etreolate  between  law 
enforcement  agencies  or  outside  the  law 
enforcement  community?  The  President  spe- 
ctflealty  mentioned  this  problem  in  hie  pri- 
vacy message  last  week.  Should  records 
which  resulted  in  acquittal  or  dismissal  of 
charges  be  freely  disseminated? 

I  have  two  cases  which  Illustrate  this 
problem  area.  The  first  involved  a  young  man 
who  had  filed  suit  against  a  large  metro- 
politan poHoe  department  for  harassment 
growing  out  of  an  arrest  record.  He  was  ar- 
rested while  a  senior  In  high  school.  A  few 
months  later  he  was  acquitted  of  a  robbery 
charge  because  of  an  apparent  case  of  mis- 
taken Identity.  He  Is  now  a  college  student 
and  a  National  Merit  Scholarship  winner. 
According  to  his  court  complaint,  on  at  least 
three  occasions  police  have  shown  bis  photo- 
graphs In  neighborhoods  where  crimes  have 
been  committed,  seeking  to  have  him  Iden- 
tified as  the  criminal  In  some  new  crime. 
■aeh  ttane  ttUs  has  been  dons,  his  family  and 
•oqnalntBOoss  have  been  interrogated  anew. 

nw  Bsoond  eaas  Involws  a  man  nasud 
Brian  who  was  arrested  ss  a  pubUe  nuisance 
la  1070  and  was  triad  and  acquitted  In  1971. 


Later  hs  was  anestsd  in  OallXomla  for  pos- 
session of  marijuana;  the  charges  were  dis- 
missed. Two  years  later  he  was  hired  by  a 
firm  installing  alarm  systems  In  hanks.  The 
local  police  in  the  city  where  his  employer 
was  based  did  a  security  check  with  the  FBI 
at  the  request  of  the  employer  and  was  in- 
formed of  the  man's  arrests  but  not  of  the 
dlspoeltlons.  This  infonnatlon  was  reported 
to  the  employer  who  fired  Brian,  but  tts. 
employer  told  Brian  that  he  would  rehire  \ 
him  "if  the  record  could  be  cleared  up  in 
the  futiire." 

Both  of  these  incidents  might  have  been 
prevented  if  there  had  been  a  ban  on  dls- 
seminatk>n  of  incomplete  records,  or  if  there 
was  a  procedure  for  sfiallng  or  purging  cer- 
tain incomplete  records  or  records  which  re- 
sulted in  an  acquittal  or  If  there  were  ac- 
curacy and  updating  standards,  and  if  these 
subjects  had  a  statutory  right  to  see  and 
challenge  their  records.  All  of  those  pn^ 
poeals  are  contained  in  S.  2963  and  8.  2964 
in  one  form  or  another. 

Of  coiirse  the  second  of  the  caaea  which 
I  have  recited,  the  case  involving  the  young 
man  who  was  fired  for  having  an  arrest 
record,  suggests  an  even  more  fundamental 
problem.  What  type  of  information  should 
be  available  from  police  files  to  non-law  en- 
forcement sgencies,  especially  commercial 
establlahments?  Two  other  cases  lllustrata 
this  problem.  The  first  invtdves  a  softiool 
teacher  in  California.  Not  long  ago  this  man 
was  walking  near  one  at  the  subway  sta- 
tions at  the  new  Bay  Area  Ttanslt  System 
(BART) .  He  noticed  a  lot  of  television  cam>- 
eras  surroimdlng  a  man  whom  he  later  ree- 
ognlned  to  be  the  Secretary  of  TranqxHta- 
tlon,  Mr.  Claude  Brlnegar.  The  man  ap- 
proAcbed  Secretary  Brlnegar  and  aSkad,  "Ks- 
cuse  me,  sir,  could  you  tell  me  If  you  think 
the  President  should  be  Impeached?"  Mr. 
Brlnegar  made  no  comment.  Ignored  the  man. 
and  suddenly  the  man  was  seized  by  four 
BABT  policemen  and  placed  under  arrest.  The 
man  was  later  turned  over  to  the  dty  po- 
lice, fingerprinted,  and  charged  with  assault- 
ing a  cabinet  member  as  well  as  a  nun^ber 
of  misdemeanor  assault  and  resisting  arrest 
charges.  At  the  arraignment  the  Judge  sug- 
gested that  the  prosecutor  drop  all  charges 
and  questioned  why  the  proeecutor  brought 
such  an  unwarranted  ease  in  the  first  place. 
At  tba  trial  the  praaseutcr  announced  that 
the  charges  were  being  dropped  becaiMe  of 
Insufficient  evidence.  The  gentleaaan  haa  sued 
BABT  for  false  arrest  but  In  the  coune  of 
devMoplng  the  suit  dlsoovered  that  the  State 
Board  of  Bdnoatlon  had  been  informed  of  the 
arrest  and  waa  reviewing  his  case  to  decide 
whether  to  suqMBd  his  teaching  eredenUals. 
The  man  assiiiss  that  at  leas*  one  set  of 
fingerprints  was  eliculated  to  the  Board  of 
Bduoatlon. 

TThdsr  my  bin  only  conviction  records  can 
be  released  to  non-criminal  Justice  agendes 
and  then  only  to  such  agencies  and  pecaons 
as  are  specifically  authorized  by  state  or  fed- 
eral statute.  8.  3964  is  a  bit  looser  on  this 
point.  In  certain  circumstances,  arrest  rec- 
ords without  dispositions  could  bo  dissemi- 
nated outside  the  criminal  justice  ccfniBa- 
nlty.  However,  this  Is  no  simple  Issue.  For 
example,  if  we  eosiplctely  cut  this  informa- 
tion oS  to  persons  outside  the  cxlmlnal  Jua- 
tloa  ccaomunity.  we  may  Inappropriately 
diroud  crime  and  law  enforcement  agencies 
In  a  blanket  of  secrecy.  Should  the  press  be 
allowed  to  view  a  poUce  blotter  to  determine 
who  has  been  airested.  or  to  determine 
whether  a  candidate  for  office  has  ever  been 
tried  for  a  crime?  How  will  the  prees  be  able 
to  determine  whether  a  local  prosecutor  has 
been  corruptly  dropping  charges  against 
organized  criminals  If  there  is  no  way  for 
them  to  find  out  whether  certain  Individuals 
have  ever  been  arrested  or  charged  with 
crimes  and,   if  so,  the  dl^Kvitlon? 

It  wU  not  be  easy  to  develop  the  proper 
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balance  between  the  public's  right  to  know 
how  the  police  and  the  courts  function  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  Individual's  right  to 
privacy  on  the  other.  But  I  hc^e  that  the 
press  will  not  over-react  and  see  this  legisla- 
tion as  an  attack  on  freedom  of  the  press. 
I,  for  one,  believe  that  privacy  and  the  free 
press  are  compatible  and  I  have  sought  to 
protect  the  press'  rights  wherever  I  can. 

A  third  problem  concerns  the  types  of  dvQ 
remedies  which  should  be  available  to  a  cit- 
izen to  enforce  the  dissemination  rules  set 
out  In  federal  legislation  or  regulations  Issued 
pursuant  thereto.  Should  a  ettlaen  Xx  able  to 
enjoin  a  law  enforcement  agency  from  violat- 
ing the  statute,  or  are  criminal  penalties 
Buffldent?  Should  agencies  which  operate 
data  banks  and  their  employees  be  etvUIy 
liable  for  damages  If  information  Is  dissem- 
inated in  violation  of  the  statute? 

Two  cases  which  have  come  to  my  atten- 
tion suggest  the  necessity  of  the  remedies 
which  have  been  Included  in  both  S.  2963  and 
S.  2964.  In  the  first  case  a  man  was  arrested 
and  adjudged  guilty  but  his  record  was  ex- 
punged under  a  state  expungement  statute. 
However,  he  had  been  flngerprtnted  at  the 
ttane  of  this  arrest  and  his  arrest  record  had 
been  sent  to  the  ^BI's  fingerprint  file  where 
it  was  available  to  police  and  certain  non-law 
enforcement  agencies  aU  aeross  the  country. 
After  the  defendant  got  the  expungement 
order,  he  attempted  to  get  his  rap  sheet  re- 
turned from  the  Bureau.  A  letter  from  Direc- 
tor KeUey  responded  that  FBI  policy  states 
that  records  can  only  be  returned  if  the  re- 
porting agency  so  requests.  The  police  de- 
partment Involved  would  not  request  return 
of  the  records  despite  the  state  statute. 
Therefore,  the  record  is  being  disseminated 
In  violatloa  of  the  state  statute. 

An  even  mere  disturbing  case  which  Illus- 
trates the  need  for  some  type  of  effective 
civil  remedy  involves  a  service  station  opera- 
tor ^rtio  was  arrested  on  a  diarge  of  madn- 
talntng  and  operating  a  gantbllng  premise. 
Ttaa  charge  was  dropped  later  when  it  was 
detsraslned  that  Uie  man  was  unaware  of 
on*  of  his  employees  running  a  numbers 
game  in  the  busy  service  station.  The  man 
herame  obssssed  with  the  idea  of  having  an 
arrest  record;  he  bad  worked  hard  all  of  his 
m*  and  had  never  been  In  trouble  before. 
He  talked  to  many  people  about  It,  seeking 
advice.  A  lawyer  told  blm  to  forget  It  because 
the  legal  i^oceedlngs  would  be  too  costly.  He 
finally  Bwntloned  his  problem  to  a  friend 
on  the  county  police  force,  who  suggested 
that  he  writ*  the  county  state's  attorney 
stating  all  the  facts.  In  a  week  m'  so  he  was 
advised  that  for  a  fee  of  »760  the  record  could 
be  e^unged. 

A  fourth  problon  area  concerns  the  col- 
lection and  dissemination  of  Intelllgenoe  or 
Inveatlgatlve  files.  These  are  files  on  individ- 
uals by  law  snf<»cement  agencies  which  are 
Bon-pubUe  record  In  nature.  They  usually 
contain  a  considerable  amount  of  very  sensl- 
ttve  Information,  a  great  deal  of  which  may 
be  hearsay  and  conjecture.  If  we  are  going 
to  propose  rastrlctlonB  upon  the  use  of  rou- 
tine pidSUc  record  information  such  as  arrest 
lecm-ds.  It  Is  absolutely  essential  that  tve 
address  the  oidlectlon  and  dissemination  of 
this  much  more  embarrassing  and  sensitive 
Infonnatlon.  We  will  hear  ftt>m  representSi- 
tlves  of  agencies  which  have  computerized 
files  or  Indezee  of  Intelllgenoe  Information  on 
persons.  Other  agencies  have  automated  files 
on  investigative  reports. 

Som*  agenclea  have  automated  files  on  tb^ 
modus  operandi  tised  in  burglary  cases.  This 
gives  the  agency  the  capability  of  asking  the 
computer  for  a  list  of  persons  who  enter 
houses  In  a  particular  manner.  However, 
should  a  man  be  listed  In  such  a  computer 
unless  he  has  actually  been  convicted  of  such 
a  crime  or  at  least  arrested  and  prosecuted? 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  rely  simply  on  aa- 
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sinranoes  that  thsse  Intelllgenoe  and  investi- 
gative rejxMts  win  not  be  abused.  The  tlms 
Is  long  since  past  for  that.  Before  we  per- 
mit computerization  of  this  data,  we  must 
require  rules  to  protect  privacy  at  least  aa 
sophisticated  as  the  ones  we  now  propose  for 
record  information. 

One  final  concern  la  probably  the  nu>Bt 
difficult  and  Important  one  which  the  Sub- 
committee and  the  Congress  must  addresa. 
That  Is,  who  shall  control  and  operate  the 
manual  and  automated  data  systems  covered 
by  this  legislation.  Shall  the  law  enforcement 
agencies  themselves  or  an  outside  independ- 
ent board  make  poUcy?  On  the  federal  level, 
ahoxild  policy  and  regulation  Issued  under 
this  legislation  be  the  exclusive  responsibility 
of  the  FBI  or  the  Attorney  General  or  should 
the  states  have  an  equal  voice?  Thla  whole 
problem  has  been  pointed  up  by  the  expe- 
rience of  Massachxisetis  In  the  past  few  years. 
We  win  hear  from  Governor  Sargent  today 
who  has  attempted  to  implement  his  state's 
new  arrest  records  statute  and  at  the  same 
time  participate  In  federal  information  ex- 
change programs  such  as  NCIC  and  rap  sheet 
exchange  program  oiierated  by  the  Bureau. 

I  am  sure  Governor  Sargent  Is  going  to 
describe  to  the  Subcommittee  how  he  and  his 
administration  began  to  restrict  access  to 
law  enforcement  files  only  to  be  faced  by  a 
nnmber  of  law  suits  not  only  by  private  users 
but  also  by  the  federal  govermnent.  The 
Small  Business  Administration  threatened  to 
cut  off  almost  930,000,000  in  federal  funds  to 
Massachusetts  if  It  was  not  permitted  access 
to  police  files.  The  Defense  Department 
threatened  to  freeze  2.400  defense-related 
jobs  in  Massachusetts  for  the  same  reason. 
The  Justice  Department  also  sued  the  state 
for  access  to  police  files.  In  effect,  the  fed- 
eral government  was  attempting  to  under- 
mine the  legitimate  efforts  of  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  to  protect  their  own  privacy. 
It  is  hard  to  Imagine  a  more  classic  example 
of  the  case  for  states  rights. 

The  autMnated  arrest  record  exchange  sys- 
tems from  the  very  beginning  have  placed  a 
significant  strain  on  federal-state  relations. 
When  Project  SKARCH  attempted  Its  proto- 
type comptrtei  Ized  Interstate  exchange  of 
arrest  records  in  1970,  the  data  system  waa 
established  as  a  purely  state  venture.  AH  of 
the  computerized  files  were  to  be  maintained 
on  a  decentralized  state-by-state  basis. 
Therefore,  each  state  could  control  access  to 
Its  own  files.  However,  when  the  FBI  took 
over  control  of  the  SEARCH  prototype  In 
1971,  the  Bureau  announced  that  many  of 
these  files  would  be  maintained  in  the  Bu- 
reau in  Washington. 

There  have  also  been  troublesome  ques- 
tions about  whether  the  FBI  should  be  able 
to  in^iaae  <4>eratlonal  security  and  privacy 
regulations  up<m  the  states  without  the 
states  having  an  opportunity  to  influence 
the  development  of  thoee  regulations.  Far 
example,  how  can  a  state  like  Massachusetts 
Insure  that  Information  which  it  will  con- 
tribute to  the  federal  data  bank  will  be  used 
by  other  states  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  Massachusetts  statute? 

My  legislation  attempta  to  resolve  these 
problems.  First,  It  would  give  precedence  to 
state  statutes  or  regulaticHis  which  are  more 
stringent  than  the  federal  statute  or  regula- 
tions. However,  even  more  important  'Uian 
this  provision  is  Title  rn  of  my  bill  which 
estaUlshes  a  comprehensive  federal -state 
administrative  structure.  This  would  ensure 
a  sharing  of  policy  and  operational  authority 
between  the  federal  government  and  the 
states  In  this  most  difficult  area.  Because 
these  systems  Involve  more  than  jiist  Justice 
Department  interests,  but  thoee  of  the  states, 
other  federal  agencies,  and  ordinary  citizens 
as  well,  we  need  an  administrative  structure 
that  recognizes  this  diversity.  Law  enforce- 
ment Is  a  local  buainess.  Privacy  Is  a  *nBHtr 


of  the  rlghU  of  Individuals.  Title  m  seeks 
to  recognize  these  Interests.  It  Is  a  problem 
which  cannot  be  Ignored. 

I  know  that  this  question  and  the  pro- 
posals contained  in  Title  IH  of  the  bill  are 
the  most  difficult  but  perh^is  the  most  im- 
portant which  the  Subcommittee  and  the 
Congress  must  face  in  the  develcf>ment  of 
criminal  Justice  data  bank  legislation.  How- 
ever. I  am  struck  by  the  fact  that  no  one  on 
the  federal  level  has  ever  seriously  considered 
and  resolved  this  problem.  I  would  like  tc 
Introduce  at  thla  point  in  the  Subcommittee 
record  a  report  prepared  last  week  by  the 
General  Accounting  OOce  that  bears  directly 
upon  this  controversy. 

I  was  surprised  to  learn  in  reading  the  GAO 
report  that  the  f>t&oe  of  Management  and 
Budget  considered  the  question  of  control 
and  content  of  a  federal  criminal  Justice  data 
bank  before  the  Attorney  General  made  hia 
decision  In  1970  but  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral apparently  Ignored  OMB's  recommenda- 
tions. OhtB'»  recommexKlatlons  are  not  unlikt 
what  I  suggest  in  Title  m.  OMB  suggested 
that  any  federally-run  interstate  criminal 
Justice  data  bank  should  be  decentralized 
and  subject  to  the  pcdlcy  control  of  an  inde- 
pendent board  which  reports  directly  to  the 
Attorney  General,  composed  o(  repreeenta- 
tlvcs  Oft  all  components  of  the  criminal 
justice  system.  OMB  proposed  that  member- 
ship on  the  board  be  structured  so  that  the 
States  have  an  equal  voice  with  the  federal 
government  in  recommending  p<dlcles.  The 
fact  is  that  LEAA  and  the  FBI  were  not 
informed  of  OMB's  recotnmerdatlwis  and 
these  ptopoaals  were  never  seriously  consid- 
ered in  the  establishment  of  the  MCIC/OCH 
system.  Judging  fran  the  positive  reeponss 
to  Title  in  of  8.  2963  by  several  of  my  col- 
leagues, especially  my  friend,  the  Senior  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina,  and  by  several 
witnesses  who  will  testify  in  the  hearings, 
there  is  considerable  support  for  this  pro- 
posal in  the  Congress  and  in  the  state  govern- 
ments. 

Another  fundamental  issue  Is  also  raised  by 
this  GAO  report,  and  was  the  subject  of  an 
earlier  cxte  of  January  1973.  This  Is  whether 
these  data  programa  have  been  property 
evaluated  in  terms  kA  their  cost,  their  de- 
velopment, and  their  uaeftitness.  m  the  words 
of  the  1973  report : 

"The  cost  to  develop  and  operate  the  crim- 
inal history  exchange  system  has  not  been 
determined  and  problems  related  to  the  sys- 
tem's operational  effectiveness  have  not  been 
resolved.  No  one  has  determined  what  a  fully 
operational  system  will  cost.  Therefore,  the 
participants  cannot  determine  whether  they 
will  be  able,  or  willing,  to  meet  the  financial 
requirements  of  developing  and  operating  the 
system.  Although  the  reporting  of  arrest  and 
disposition  data  within  the  States  Is  known 
to  be  Ineomiriete,  neither  LEAA  nor  the  FBI 
has  Insured  that  all  Information  entered  into 
the  system  is  complete.  About  half  the  States 
do  not  have  laws  requiring  that  arrests  and 
dispositions  be  reported  to  central  State 
Identification  units." 

The  most  recent  GAO  report  raises  this  Is- 
Siie  again.  According  to  GAO  no  data  is  avail- 
able either  from  NCIC  or  the  original 
SEARCH  experiment  indicating  exactly  how 
this  information  is  being  used  by  local  police. 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  it  Is  not  even 
clear  that  police  need  CCH  on  an  instanta- 
neous basis  prior  to  arrest.  According  to 
GAO: 

"Data  Is  not  available  at  the  natkxial  level 
to  Indicate  for  what  purpose  State  and  local 
criminal  Justice  agencies  use  CCH  Informa- 
tion. The  CCH  system  can  identify  the  con- 
trol agency  terminals  making  inquiries  to  the 
system,  but  not  the  agencies  within  th* 
State  making  requests  of  the  control  termi- 
nals. The  States,  however,  would  have  such 
data.  Moreover,  there  Is  no  way  to  determine. 
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from  the  computerized  printouts,  t  le  pur- 
poses of  Inquiries." 

GAO  goM  on  to  quote  from  the  viglzud 
•valuation  of  8KABCH: 

"The  obeerrstlon  of  loesl  police  us  i  of  the 
system  wss  not  resUaed;  therefore,  t  lis  por- 
tion ot  tbe  findings  come  from  deta  led  in- 
terviews and  not  from  operational  ej^srl- 
ence.  Tbe  most  consistent  opinion  «  pressed 
by  local  police  at  all  organlzat tonal  evels  is 
that  criminal  history  Is  not  vital  prl  r  to  an 
arrest." 

In  ooncltislon.  I  should  IQce  to  en  phasiae 
the  ultimate  question  we  must  ask  a  irselves 
and  the  witnesses  who  appear  bel  >re  the 
Subcommittee :  Wbat  should  be  the  i  ational 
poUey  on  an  exchange  of  criminal  ]uJ  tlce  In- 
formation and  who  should  make  thai  policy? 
Psrbape  Judge  Clerh&rd  Oessell  stated  It  most 
effectively  In  the  case  of  Menard  v.  1  ttcKett, 
tax  which  the  FBI's  huge  rap  sheet  <  Isseml- 
natlon  was  halted  by  a  court  ordei  Judge 
Oessell  asked  whether  anyone,  the  lureau, 
tbe  Congress,  or  the  local  police  depai  iments, 
had  effective  control  ot  this  informs  Ion  ex- 
change. 

TO  Illustrate  this  point,  I  would  like  to 
cite  one  last  case.  Several  monthi  ago  a 
young  man  was  arrested  by  a  Iocs  police 
department  on  a  traffic  charge.  At  i  rst,  he 
was  told  he  could  pay  a  tlS  fine  ani  would 
bo  released.  But  then  an  officer  told  ilm  he 
could  not  leave  because  the  Marines  "had  a 
hold  on  him."  A  detective  then  sbov  Ml  him 
a  copy  of  a  computer  printout  listlni  some- 
one with  the  same  nnme  as  AWOL  fi  om  the 
Marines  and  a  deserter.  This  young  u  an  was 
not  AWOL  or  a  deserter  from  the  Mar  oes  be- 
cause he  was  not  even  a  Marine.  Tb  arrest 
occurred  more  than  a  month  after  th  young 
man  had  become  a  civilian  and  his  di  charge 
papers  attested  to  this.  TIm  asslstan  poUoe 
chief  said  that  the  police  were  not  U  blame 
for  the  arreeU  (thU  had  not  been  1  U  first 
arrest)  because  they  were  only  f«|lowlng 
tbe  cmnputer's  Instructions, 

If  local  police  are  blindly  foUowfeg  In 
■tructlons  from  some  faceless  compt  ter,  we 
.are  Indeed  In  real  trouble.  The  an  wer  to 
Judge  Oessell's  question  is  that  no  one  is 
in  control  of  these  data  systems.  I  f e  ir  that 
this  Is  unfortunately  the  case.  But  [  hope 
that  theae  hearings  wlU  suggest  to  tl  e  Bub 
committee  and  tbe  Congress  a  met  lod  for 
creating  a  statutory  scheme  which  wl  1  bring 
■ome  order  and  control  out  of  the  cfaos. 

CoMPraoLLEa  Onmai. 

or  TKK  VtrtTED  Statbi 

Wathitiffton  D.C. 
To   the  President   of   the   Senate   cftd   the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of 
"mis  Is  our  report  entitled 
of  a  Nationwide   Criminal   Data 
System — Need  to  Determine  Cost 
prove  Reporting."  Federal 
this  program  is  administered  by  tbe 
ment  of  Justice. 

We    made    our    review    pursuant 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1021   (8 
B3 ) ,  and  the  Accounting  and  Auditliti 
1050  (3in3.C.  67). 

Copies  of  the  rer^ort  are  being  sent 
Director,  Office  of  Management  and 
and  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral. 

Eijf^  B.  Staat 
Comptroller    General    of    the 
States. 
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A  fully  operating  computerized  qhmlnal 
history  exchange  system  wUl  enable  aw  en- 
forcement agencies,  courts,  and  oorr  etlonal 
Institutions  to  determine.  In  i  »oonds, 
whether  an  Individual  has  a  criminal  record. 
If  be  has,  the  system  will  provide  U  forma- 
tion on  the  nature  and  number  of    urests. 
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the  related  charges,  their  disposition  by  tbe 
courts,  and  any  time  spent  in  prison. 

This  wUl  be  accomplished  through  a  na- 
tionwide computerized  system  linking  crimi- 
nal Justice  agencies  with  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  (FBI)  and  with  each  other. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration (LEAA),  Department  of  Justice, 
awarded  grants  totaling  about  $4  million  for 
developing  a  prototype  of  such  a  system  and 
to  enable  20  States  to  participate  when  It 
became  operatloiuU.  Substantial  additl<»ial 
funds  will  be  required  by  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  before  the  system  can  be- 
come fully  operational  In  all  50  States. 

The  Oeneral  Accounting  Office  (GAO) 
made  this  review  to  find  out  how  the  sys- 
tem's development  was  progressing  and  how 
much  a  fully  operational  system  would  cost. 

ITNDINCS    Ain>   CONCLtTSIONS 

A  2-year  project  demonstrated  that  It  Is 
practicable  to  exchange  criminal  history  data 
between  tbe  States  by  a  computerized  sys- 
tem. The  FBI  is  operating  a  limited  criminal 
history  exchange  system.    (See  pp.  3  to  6.) 

Statements  by  LEAA  and  Stete  officials  In- 
dicate that  a  fully  operational  exchange  sys- 
tem could  cost  at  least  $100  million.  But  the 
cost  to  develop  a  fully  oi>eratlonal  system 
has  not  been  determined.  (See  p.  7.)  There- 
fore Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
cannot  determine  whether  they  will  be  able, 
or  willing,  to  meet  the  financial  requirements 
of  developing  and  operating  tbe  system. 

Law  enforcement  agencies,  courts,  and  cor- 
rectional institutions  are  not  reporting  all 
arrest  and  disposition  data  to  the  State 
agencies  which  enter  such  data  into  the  sys- 
tem. Until  they  do,  system  users  have  no 
assurance  that  the  data  they  receive  Is  com- 
plete or  accurate.  (See  p.  0.) 

aXCOMlCXHDATIONS 

Before  authorizing  substantial  additional 
expenditures,  the  Attorney  General  should 
reoulre  that: 

Bitbar  the  ^I  or  LEAA  determine  the 
total  cost  of  developing  and  operating  tbe 
criminal  history  exchange  system  so  that 
the  participants  can  decide  whether  they 
are  able,  or  wUUng.  to  meet  the  system's 
financial  requirements. 

The  FBI  and  LEAA  implement  a  program 
for  improving  tbe  reporting  of  arrests  and 
dispositions  by  law  enforcement  agencies, 
courts,  and  correctional  Institutions  to  the 
State  agencies  which  enter  such  data  Into 
the  national  system. 

AOSlfCT  ACnOKS  AMO  tTMaSSOLVCO  IBSUXa 

The  Department  of  Jtistice  agreed  with 
OAO's  recommendations  and  said  that  It  was 
titfc-ing  action  to  accomplish  their  objec- 
tives. (See  app.  I.) 

These  actions  should  provide  cost  data  and 
should  improve  the  reporting  of  arrest  and 
disposition  data;  however,  they  do  not  go 
far  enough  to  Insure  reliable  cost  estimates 
or  complete  and  current  reporting. 

Cost  data  vrlll  be  collected  only  as  part 
of  a  comprehensive  data  systems  program 
which  does  not  require  that  each  State  car- 
tlclpate  or  that  specific  oost  estimates  be 
developed  for  determining  criminal  history 
change  costs.  Because  LEAA  requires  man- 
datory reporting  only  by  those  States  par- 
ticipating In  the  comprehensive  data  sys- 
tems program,  a  State  not  participating  could 
develop  a  criminal  history  exchange  system 
without  accomplishing  mandatory  repenting. 

MATTBM   roa   CONSniKXATION   ST   THX  CONOBaSS 

The  report  Is  submitted  to  the  Congress 
because  Federal  funds  will  be  used  for  fur- 
ther development  of  the  criminal  history 
exchange  system. 


/ntrodiictloM 

In  examining  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
AdmlnUtratlon  (LEAA),  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, grants  for  criminal  justice  Information 


systems,  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office 
(GAO)  reviewed  the  prototype  System  for 
Electronic  Analysis  and  Betrleval  of  Crim- 
inal Histories  (Project  SEARCH).  Project 
SEARCH  was  largely  an  experiment  in  the 
Interstate  exchange  of  criminal  histories  of 
offenders;  It  was  funded  under  title  I,  part 
C,  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968,  as  amended  (42  T7.S.C. 
3701). 

Development  of  the  system 

As  of  Juns  30,  1972,  LEAA  had  awarded 
about  $4  mUllon  to  Project  SEARCH  for  de- 
veloping a  prototype  criminal  history  ex- 
change system  and  to  enable  20  States  to 
participate  when  the  system  becanM  opera- 
tional. Substantial  additional  funds  wlli  be 
required  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments before  the  system  can  become  fully 
operational  In  all  50  States. 

Project  SEARCH  began  In  July  1969  as  a 
14-month  project  to  (1)  establish  and  dem- 
onstrate the  feasibility  of  a  computerized 
system  for  the  Interstate  exchange  of  crim- 
inal histories  and  (2)  design  and  demon- 
strate a  computerised  statistics  system.  At 
the  time  our  fleldwork  was  completed,  16 
States  were  participating  in  the  criminal  his- 
tory exchange  project.^ 

The  criminal  history  exchange  system,  as 
envisioned  by  Project  SEARCH,  was  tc  en- 
able criminal  Justice  agencies — law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  coiirts,  and  correctional  In- 
stitutions— to  obtain.  In  seconds,  informa- 
tion on  offenders.  The  criminal  justice 
agency  would  obtain  Information  by  making 
an  Inquiry  on  a  "user  terminal."  The  In- 
quiry would  be  transmitted  through  the 
State  computer  to  a  central  computer  Index. 
The  central  index,  to  be  maintained  by  a 
designated  agency  and  containing  a  brief 
index  of  all  persons  in  the  system,  would 
then  electronically  tell  the  inquiring  agency 
whether  a  criminal  record  existed  for  the 
individual  in  question  and,  if  so,  from  what 
State  detailed  information  could  be  obtained. 
Without  such  a  system,  it  would  take  days 
or  weeks  to  obtain  this  data.  U  it  couid  be 
obtained  at  aU. 

The  system  was  to  have  been  demonstrated 
during  July  and  August  1970;  however,  to 
gain  more  experience  and  to  give  States 
which  had  recently  joined  the  project  a 
chance  to  participate,  the  demonstration 
period  was  continued  until  June  30.  1971. 

The  system  adopted  by  the  SEARCH  pro- 
ject group  and  tested  during  the  demonstra- 
tion period  used  detailed  criminal  history 
records  maintained  and  controlled  by  the  in- 
dividual participating  States  and  certain 
identification  and  summary  data  maintained 
In  a  central  index  accessible  by  all  States. 
When  an  Inquiry  was  received,  the  central 
index  (temporarily  maintained  by  Michi- 
gan) re^wnded  with  (1)  personal  descriptors 
and  identifying  numbers,  (2)  an  abbreviated 
criminal  profile,  and  (3)  the  name  of  the 
State  holding  the  full  criminal  record.  The 
inquiring  agency  then  had  direct  access 
through  its  State  computer  and  the  cen- 
tral index  to  the  desired  file  In  the  State 
holding  the  record.  The  Information  in  this 
file  was  then  electronically  transmitted  to 
the  inquiring  agency  throxigh  the  central 
index  and  the  inquiring  agency's  State  com- 
puter. 

Operation  of  the  system 

The  National  Crime  Information  Center 
(NCIC)  of  tbe  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation (FBI)  has  maintained,  since  1967, 
computerised  national  files  on  wanted  per- 


>Arlz(Hia,  California,  Colorado,  Connecti- 
cut, Florida,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Michigan, 
Minnesota.  New  Jersey,  New  York.  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and  Washington.  (After 
oMi  fleldwork  was  completed,  Arkansas, 
Georgia,  Massacbuaetta,  Nebraska,  and  Utah 
also  joined  the  project.) 
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■ons  and  certain  stolen  artidea.  The  NCIC 
network  consists  at  102  law  enforcement  con- 
trol ttrmlTTi'-.  which  make  informatkin  In 
tbe  IUm  amllable  to  an  60  State*  within 
seconda, 

la  1967  NdC  recognised  that  a  com- 
puterlaed  criminal  history  file  would  be  a 
logical  part  of  a  nationwide  criminal  justice 
information  system.  NCIC's  stated  goal  was 
to  provide  a  T>»t.tnntt.i  index  of 'KTlmlnal  jus- 
tice information  and  communication  lines 
linking  NCIC  and  the  national  Index  with 
a  central  State  computer  in  each  State. 
However,  NdC  initially  emphasized  develop- 
ing and  implementing  a  system  that  would 
provide  information  only  on  wanted  persons 
and  certain  stolen  articles.  After  the  SEARCH 
project  group  demonstrated  the  feasibility 
of  a  criminal  history  exchange  system,  the 
Attorney  General  In  December  1970  au- 
thorized the  FBI  to  manage  the  exchange 
system.  In  November  1071  the  FBI  began  op- 
eratlng.  through  NCIC,  a  limited  version  of 
this  system. 

Since  the  FBI  assumed  management  re- 
sponsibility, LEAA  has  continued  to  assist 
States  to  participate  in  the  system.  Under 
NCIC,  the  system  has  also  been  changed, 
at  leMt  temporarily,  from  a  system  of  State 
maintained  and  controlled  files  linked  by  a 
central  index  to  a  system  in  which  the  NCIC 
central  index  maintains  all  information  pro- 
vided by  the  States.  According  to  an  NCIC 
officials,  this  change  was  necessary  because 
the  present  NCIC  communication  lines  could 
not  handle  tbe  requirements  of  transmitting 
detailed  criminal  histories  from  one  State 
to  another. 

NCIC,  under  its  criminal  history  exchange 
system,  malntalnfi  a  central  index  contain- 
ing more  detailed  information  than  would 
have  been  contained  in  the  central  Index 
under  the  system  adopted  by  the  SEARCH 
project  group.  Except  as  noted  below,  NCIC 
will  mslntalT*  all  criminal  history  informa- 
tion and  answer  all  inquiries  directly. 

NCIC  ma«"tittTi»  detailed  history  records 
of  all  Federal.  multi-State,  and  single-State 
offenders  whose  records  have  been  placed 
In  the  system.  According  to  FBI  officials, 
when  the  system  Is  fully  developed,  NdC 
will  maintra''^  detailed  history  records  of 
multi-State  and  Federal  offenders  but  only  a 
summary  record  of  single-State  offenders. 

Tbe  sununary  records  will  contain  personal 
Identification  and  descriptive  data  for  an 
arrested  Individual;  the  number  of  times 
arrested  and  the  number  of  charges  and  con- 
victions for  each  type  of  offense;  and  the 
last  arrest,  court,  and  custody  status.  The 
detailed  criminal  history  records  wUl  inchide 
(1)  personal  identification  and  descriptive 
data,  (2)  complete  information  on  each 
arrest,  the  charges  for  each  arrest,  and  the 
in^MMiitirm  at  each  charge,  (3)  complete  in- 
formation on  each  count  entered  in  court, 
the  dlspoaltion  of  each  count,  and  any  ap- 
peal, and  (4)  Information  on  the  custody 
•tatus  of  an  individual  and  any  change  in 
that  status,  such  as  parole. 

Under  NCIC's  system,  all  record  entries, 
clearances,  and  modifications,  other  than  for 
Federal  offenders,  are  to  be  made  throiigh 
the  States;  hence  the  States  wUl  control  all 
Input  to  the  system,  other  than  for  Federal 
offenders.  Each  entry  must  be  supported  by 
a  criminal  fingerprint  card  processed  by  the 
State  making  the  entry.  Processing  Involves 
an  analysis  of  the  card  to  come  up  with  a 
20-Character  fingerprint  profile  of  the  offen- 
der. Therefore  a  State  will  not  be  able  to 
enter  criminal  records  Into  the  system  until 
It  has  an  Identification  unit  capable  of  proc- 
essing such  csrdB. 

Scope  0/  review 

Our  review  was  ma«le  at  Project  SEARCH 
headquarters  in  Oalifornia  and  at  FBI  moA 
LEAA  beadquartera  In  Washiagtoo.  DX:.  We 
reviewed  doeumottatteA  developed  by  the 
Project  SEARCH  group.  LEAA.  aa4  tbe  FBI  Oft 


develi^lng  tbe  criminal  history  exchange 
system.  We  also  Interviewed  <^llclals  at  LEAA. 
the  FBI.  Project  SEARCH,  and  several  States. 
After  work  to  develop  the  system  began, 
additional  tasks  were  assigned  to  the  Project 
SEAItCH  group.  These  Included  determlniag 
the  feaslbfltty  of  tranamlttlng  fingerprint 
Images  and  other  Information  by  communi- 
cations satellite,  enhancing  the  development 
of  automatic  fingerprint  comparison,  anal- 
yzing tbe  reqtilrements  of  State  identifica- 
tion bureaus,  Initiating  the  development  of 
a  standardized  cringe -reporting  system,  and 
developing  a  prototype  system  for  the  Inter- 
state exchange  of  organized  crime  intelli- 
gence information.  Our  review  concentrated 
on  the  project's  major  task — developing  a 
computerized  criminal  history  exchange  sys- 
tem. 

CHAFTCa  2 

Need  for  cost  information  and  improved 
input  to  system 

The  oost  to  develop  and  operate  the  crim- 
inal history  exchange  system  has  not  been 
determined  and  problems  related  to  the  sys- 
tem's operational  effectiveness  have  not  been 
resolved.  No  one  has  determined  what  a  fully 
operational  system  wUl  cost.  Therefore  the 
participants  cannot  determine  whether  they 
will  be  able,  or  willing,  to  meet  the  financial 
req\ilrements  of  developing  and  operating 
the  system.  Although  the  reporting  of  arrest 
and  disposition  data  within  the  States  is 
known  to  be  incomplete,  neither  LEAA  nor 
the  FBI  has  insured  that  all  information 
entered  into  the  system  is  complete.  About 
half  the  States  do  not  have  laws  requiring 
that  arrests  and  dispositions  be  reported  to 
central  State  Identification  units. 

Without  an  accurate  forecast  of  all  system 
costs  and  a  plan  for  Insuring  the  complete- 
ness of  reporting,  the  Federal  Government  Is 
entering  Into  an  open-end  conunltment;  it 
has  no  assurattoe  that  the  participants  will 
be  able  to  meet  the  financial  requirements 
of  the  system  or  that  the  system  will  pro- 
vide complete  and  accurate  criminal  history 
tnformatkm. 

Iteed  for  estimate  of  total  cost 

As  of  June  30.  1972.  LEAA  had  awarded  to 
Project  SEARCH  grants  totaling  about  «4 
wimnn  for  developing  a  prototype  criminal 
history  exchange  system  and  to  enable  20 
States  to  participate  when  tbe  system  be- 
came operational.  For  fiscal  year  1972,  the 
FBI  budgeted  (1.3  million  and  LEAA 
budgeted  $3  million  for  expanding  tbe  sys- 
tem during  1972. 

Despite  the  substantial  Federal  funds 
already  oommltted  to  thie  system  and  a 
greater  funding  coounltment  expected  in  tbe 
future,  LEAA  and  NdC  oOcials  told  v»  that 
neither  agency  had  estimated  the  total  cost 
of  a  fully  operational  system.  According  to 
statements  by  LEAA  and  State  officials,  a 
fully  operational  system  could  cost  at  least 
$100  miUton. 

Tt>  participate,  each  State  wlB  need  the 
Beoeeaary  hardware,  software,  personnel,  and 
tntrastate  communication  lines,  as  well  as 
the  ability  to  convert  arrest  and  disposition 
data  to  the  standardized  NdC  format  and  te 
identify  fingerprints  and  maintain  finger- 
print cards  for  offenders  whose  reeords  will 
be  incltided.  The  States,  asstoted  by  LEAA. 
wUl  pay  theae  costs.  Law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, courts,  and  correctional  Institutions 
within  each  State  will  also  incur  costs  to  ob- 
tain and  maintain  ueer  terminals  for  query- 
ing the  system.  About  6,500  user  terminala 
are  on  the  NdC  network  and  have  access 
to  NdC  data.  NdC  estimates  that  abont 
45,000  user  terminals  will  be  added  to  the 
system  when  It  is  fully  operational.  Although 
LEAA  and  NdC  have  already  spent  several 
iwtnirtn  dollars  on  develc^ilng  and  operating 
the  tsystem,  only  four  States  had  entered 
reoocda  in  the  aysteni  aa  of  September  1972. 

An  NdC  oOclal  toM  mb  that  oagat  ot 


NdC's  future  costs  will  be  incurred  In  up- 
grading conununlcation  lines  that  link  NdC 
with  the  States  in  the  system.  Accordingly. 
IfdC  has  started  a  study  to  determine  these 
costs. 

LEAA  expects  to  provide  funds  to  enaMe 
the  States  to  participate  in  the  system 
throu^  block  and  discretionary  grants. 
LEAA  block  grants,  awarded  under  title  I, 
part  C,  of  the  Omnibus  Crlnae  Control  and 
State  Streets  Act  (rf  1968,  as  amended,  are 
allocated  ^mnng  the  States  according  to 
their  respective  popuUtUws.  The  individual 
States  decide  how  much  of  their  block 
grants  to  use  for  a  given  purpose,  such  as 
the  criminal  history  exchange  system.  Under 
Mm  act  LEAA  also  awards  discretionary 
grants  In  response  to  8i)ecific  State  applica- 
tions. 

In  May  1972  LEAA  aUocated  about  $12  mn- 
llon  of  fiscal  year  1972  discretionary  grant 
funds  to  initiate  a  comprehensive  data  sys- 
tems program  intended  to  finance  the  de- 
vtfopment  of  criminal  Justtee  statistics 
programs  in  the  States.  To  receive  funding 
under  the  comfvehensive  data  systems  pro- 
gram, a  State  must  submit  a  plan  for  imple- 
menting a  five-part  program.  One  of  these 
parts  is  the  estatdisbment  of  a  criminal  in- 
formation systena  that  wUl  track,  offenders 
passing  through  tbe  criminal  justice  system 
and  also  provide  criminal  hist<n7  exchange 
capability.  Each  State  wiU  decide  whether  to 
participate  In  tbe  comprehensive  data  sys- 
tems program. 

According  to  an  LEAA  official,  because  the 
FBI  manages  the  criminal  history  exchange 
system,  it.  in  conjunction  with  the  State*. 
riiould  make  any  analysis  of  the  total  cost 
at  developing  and  operating  the  system. 

In  a  paper  delivered  at  the  national  sympo- 
sium on  criminal  justice  systems,  tbe  Com- 
misaloner  of  Florida's  Department  of  Law 
Enforcement  said  that  he  was: 

"*  •  •  not  sure  that  we  are  In  a  poeltlon 
to  justify  the  cost  involved  to  implement  a 
criminal  history  exchange  system  on  an  op- 
erational basts  *  *  *. 

•  •  •  we  must  determine  the  value  of 
criminal  history  information  in  relation  to 
the  cost  •  •  ♦."  > 

He  acknowledged  tbe  limitations  in  per- 
forming a  meaningful  in-deptb  cost-benefit 
analysis  but  recomrkeisded  that  LEA&  de- 
velop a  "white  paper"  to  serve  aa  tbe  first 
phase  of  such  an  analysis. 

A  cost-benefit  analysis,  an  LEAA  official 
told  us,  would  be  in«4>propriate  because  of 
the  ntany  intangible  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  system.  We  believe,  however,  that 
soond  financial  management  of  a  project  of 
ottn  magnitude  requires  at  least  an  estimate 
of  the  costs  at  the  project.  Otherwise  neither 
the  sponsoring  Federal  agencies  nor  the 
Congress  can  determine  whether  they  will  be 
able  or  wlUli^  to  meet  the  financial  re- 
quirements of  the  system.  Fxirther.  the  in- 
tent of  title  I  oX  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  at  1968.  as  amended, 
to  that  State  and  local  governments  wUl 
assume  project  costs  after  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  Federal  aimtot>nrr  For  this  reason 
it  is  vital  that  State  and  local  governments 
have  the  information  necessary  to  deter- 
Bkine  whether  they  can  finance  tbe  develop- 
■sent  and  continued  operation  of  tbe  system. 
Need  for  improved  reparttnf  of  arrest  and 
disposition  data 

A  criminal  history  exchange  system  is  val- 
uable because  it  provides  criminal  justice 
agencies — ^law  enforcement  agendee,  courts, 
and  correctional  Instltutlona — with  com- 
plete, accurate,  and  timely  Information  on  all 
offcndera  Under  the  NCIC  system,  criminal 
justice  agenda  nvu&t  report  arrests  and  dis- 
poeltlons  within  each  State  to  the  Btate'e 
central  Identlftcation  unit  which  malatalns 
aad  ooatrola  Btate  criminal  reooxda  and  sup- 
IkUea  the  data  for  the  nattaoM 
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log  to  tba  Departmant.  only  34 
Imm  requlrlOig  tbat  criminal  Justlca 
report  amsts  and  dlsposltlona  to  a 
Identlflcatlon  imlt. 

An  August  IMS  to  July  1970  UUU.  sur- 
vey ahowed  that  many  arrests  and  th  Ir  dls- 
poeltlons  were  not  reported  by  crlmli  U  jus- 
tice agencies  to  their  State  Identlf  cation 
units,  as  shown  below: 


Numbar  of  Statn  by  pirewi  o< 
pMaons  of  arrest  and  i  ispotition 
reporting  to  State  identihcal  i>n  units  ■ 
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I  State  did  not  provide  Informitlon  on  arrasb;  anoPwr  Stats 
did  not  provide  innxmation  on  dispositions. 

Only  four  States  had  achieved  mo^  than 
00-percent  reporting  for  both  arre^  and 
dispositions  which  means  that.  In 
these  four  States,  over  90  percent  of  the  ar- 
rests and  over  90  percent  of  the  dlBp<  iltlons 
were  reported  to  a  State  Indentlflcatlo  t  unit. 
Of  the  16  States  participating  In  :  Project 
8KABCH  at  the  time  our  fleldworl 
pleted,  only  five  had  more  than  90-dercent 
arrest  reporting  and  only  four  '^ad  moi  i  than 
90-peroent  disposition  reporting.  Act  ardlng 
to  our  July  and  Augtist  1971  survey 
16  States  participating  In  Project  Sd^BCH, 
although  some  Improvements  had  bees  made, 
reporting  was  still  Incomplete. 

Until  such  reporting  Is  Improved,  Aie  ex- 
change system  cannot  be  ftilly  effectU  i.  Sys- 
tem users  must  be  certain  that  th  ty  are 
aware  of  all  of  an  offender's  prior  arret  ts  and 
their  dispositions.  Otherwise,  the  usei  i  may 
face  time-consuming  investigations  o  de- 
termine whether  all  prior  arrests  hav  i  been 
reported  and  the  outcome  of 
reported. 

An  LEAA  official  agreed  that  the  tystem 
would  not  be  fully  effective  if  report!  g  was 
Incomplete.  He  told  us,  however,  th  it  ih» 
system  should  be  part  into  operatic  i  and 
that  arrest  and  dl^x>sltlon  rep<Htlng  prob- 
lems could  be  worted  out  later.  He  bk  1  that 
the  Project  SKABCH  group  had  de^  »loped 
a  model  State  act  which,  if  adopted  >y  In- 
dividual State  legislatures,  would  li  tprove 
reporting  in  th-^ee  States. 

An  NCIC  official  made  essentially  tb  same 
comments.  He  saU  that,  when  the  ei  mlnal 
history  exchange  system  was  In  full  }pera- 
tlon,  NCIC  would  be  able  to  provid  t  par- 
ticipating States  with  periodic  lists  al  owing 
reputed  arrests  for  which  dlspoaltla  i  daU 
was  missing.  These  llsU  would  ma  w  the 
States  aware  of  defldenclee  In  disp  isltion 
reporting  and  would  encourage  In  prove- 
ments. 

To  put  a  system  Into  operation  n  Ithout 
first  Insuring  that  the  Information  t  wUl 
process  la  complete  will  result  in  a  ystem 
that  maintains  and  provides  mcomple  »  data 
to  system  users.  The  value  of  the  ystem 
to  law  enforcement  or  cour  officials  rill  be 
diminished  If  they  cannot  rely  on  tbi  com- 
pleteness ot  the  record  they  are  using;  When 
decisions  are  jelng  made  to  set  bail,  mpose 
sentence,  or  grant  parole,  the  off  Oder's 
record  should  present  an  accurate  ana  com- 
plete history  of  arrests  and  dlspoeitlois. 

The  model  State  legislation  formula  »d  by 
the  Project  8KABCH  group  Is  a  step 
right  direction.  The  model  act,  howeve) 
primarily    with    security   and    privac  '. 
tbotigb  It  may  enhance  State  efflclei  ej  la 
malntatnlng   offender   records,   it  do^  not 
apedfloally  addreaa   the  problem  of 
and  dlapotMoa  reporting. 

Our  survey  and  that  of  LEAA  sho#  that 
tlM  Stotaa  are  weU  aware  of  their  ref  >r«ng 
problems.  An  NCIO  list  would  Ud  the  Matsa 
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In  improving  the  completeness  of  records, 
but  it  is  no  solution  because  It  will  not  In- 
sure that  the  file  Is  accurate  or  complete  at 
all  times  and  will  have  no  effect  on  prevent- 
ing the  dissemination  of  information  on  an 
arrest  for  which  a  disposition  has  not  been 
obtained.  The  failure  to  restrict  dissemina- 
tion of  data  on  an  arrest  for  which  a  dlspoel- 
tion  has  not  been  obtained  Is  a  serious  sys- 
tem deficiency  because  It  permits  dissemina- 
tion of  arrest  Information  without  showing 
whether  a  person  was  convl'-'.ed  or  found 
Innocent.  According  to  the  Department, 
NCIC  did  not  have  procedures  to  remove  an 
arrest  entry  which  was  not  followed  by  a 
related  disposition  entry.  The  Department 
recognized  that  restricting  the  dissemina- 
tion of  such  data  may  be  required  by  future 
legislation  or  other  mandate  but  said  that 
NCIC  had  no  definite  plans  along  this  line. 

CHAPTKt    3. CONCLTTSIONS    AlTD 

aaCOlCMKNDATIOIfS 

The  computerized  crlnUnal  history  ex- 
change system  may  provide  inUngible  bene- 
fits which  would  make  a  cost-benefit  analy- 
sis difficult.  We  believe,  however,  that  sound 
financial  management  of  a  project  of  this 
magnitude  requires  at  least  an  estimate  of 
total  project  costs.  Otherwise  the  partici- 
pants cannot  determine  whether  they  will 
be  able  or  willing  to  meet  the  financial  re- 
quirements of  developing  and  operating  the 
system. 

The  mcompleteness  of  arrest  and  disposi- 
tion reporting  is  also  a  system  deficiency. 
Until  all  criminal  justice  agencies  are  pro- 
viding the  required  data  on  arrests  and  their 
dispositions,  system  users  will  have  no  as- 
siu-ance  that  the  criminal  history  data  they 
receive  is  complete  or  accurate. 
Recommendations  to  the  Attorney  General 

We  recommend  that,  before  authorizing 
any  substantial  additional  expenditures  for 
the  system,  the  Attorney  General  require 
that: 

Either  the  FBI  or  LEAA  determine  the 
total  cost  of  developing  and  operating  the 
criminal  history  exchange  system  so  that 
the  participants  can  decide  whether  they 
are  able,  or  willing,  to  meet  the  system's 
financial  requirements. 

llie  FBI  and  LEAA  implement  a  program 
for  improving  the  reporting  of  arrests  and 
dispositions  by  law  enforcement  agencies, 
courts,  and  correctional  institutions  to  Swte 
agencies  which  enter  such  data  mto  the 
national  system. 

Agency  commentt  and  OAO  evaluation 

The  Department  of  Justice  agreed  with 
OAO's  recommendations  and  said  that  It  was 
taking  action  to  accomplish  their  objectives. 
(See  app.  I.)  According  to  the  Department: 

LEAA  has  started  a  program  which  re- 
quires each  State  to  submit  a  comprehen- 
sive data  system  plan  to  LEAA  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  LEAA  funding  of  data  systems 
under  the  program.  The  States  are  required 
to  eetlmate  in  the  plan  the  total  cost  of  their 
criminal  history  systems  plus  the  required 
incremental  cost  to  be  supported  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

LEAA,  under  Its  comprehensive  data  sys- 
tem program,  will  not  fund  data  systems  in 
States  which  do  not  require  mandatory  re- 
porting when  the  States'  systenu  i>ecome 
operational. 

The  FBI  is  continuing  to  encourage  prompt 
and  complete  reporting  of  arrest  and  dis- 
position data  by  law  enforcement  agencies. 

The  Attorney  General,  on  July  18,  1973, 
proposed  legislation  that  would  place  the 
buitlen  upon  the  agencies  submitting  crimi- 
nal record  Information  to  insure  accurate, 
complete,  and  current  information.  Present 
law  does  not  require  the  States  or  other 
governmental  entities  to  report  arrest  and 
disposition  data. 

The  Department's  actions.  If  affeottrely 
Implementad,  should  prorVto  cost  data  and 


should  improve  arrest  and  disposition  re- 
porting. 

It  is  qtiestionable,  however,  whether  the 
comprehensive  data  systems  plans  will  pro- 
vide an  estimate  of  the  total  funding  that 
will  be  required  to  make  the  criminal  his- 
tory exchange  system  fully  operational  or 
whether  the  program  wUl  Insure  accurate, 
complete,  and  current  reporting.  A  State 
may  decide  not  to  participate  in  the  com- 
prehensive data  systems  program  and  still 
participate  in  the  criminal  history  exchange 
system.  As  of  October  1973  only  about  half 
the  States  had  submitted  comprehensive 
data  system  plans  to  LEAA.  Although  these 
plans  contained  cost  estimates  of  State  par- 
ticipation in  the  comprehensive  data  systems 
program,  they  did  not  contain  cost  analyses 
to  show  what  costs  would  be  required  for  the 
State  to  develop  its  State  criminal  hlstor; 
exchange  system. 

Although  arrest  and  disposition  reporting 
should  Improve  as  a  result  of  LEAA  and  FBI 
actions,  the  comprehensive  data  systems  pro- 
gram requires  only  that  the  States  insiire 
that  mandatory  reporting  will  be  accom- 
plished by  the  time  the  States'  systems  be- 
come operational.  States  therefore  can  avoid 
or  postpone  mandatory  reporting  by  not  par- 
ticipating in  the  comprehensive  data  systems 
program  or  by  delaying  participation. 

Appendix  I 
UJ3.  Dkpaktmkmt  or  Jttstick, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  Octoher  24, 1972. 
Mr.  Max  A.  Nkttwirtr, 

Associate  Director,  General  Government  Di- 
vision, VS.  General  Accounting  Office, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Ma.  NxnwixTH:  This  letter  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  request  for  comments  on  the 
draft  report  titled  "Development  of  a  Crim- 
inal History  Exchange  System — Need  to 
Determine  Cost  and  Improve  Reporting." 

We  consider  the  recommendations  of  the 
report  to  be  appropriate  and  well  founded. 
However,  both  recommendations  were  over- 
taken by  time,  and  action  has  been  taken  to 
accomplish  the  objectives  which  the  report 
appropriately  recommends. 

With  respect  to  the  recommendation  that 
we  determine  the  total  cost  of  the  criminal 
history  exchange  system,  the  substance  of 
the  report  is  t>ased  prinuully  on  the  work 
accomplished  In  developing  the  Computer- 
ized Criminal  History  System  under  Project 
SEARCH  (System  for  ESectronlc  Analysis  and 
Retrieval  of  Criminal  Histories).  Since  the 
time  the  major  portion  of  the  work  under 
Project  SEARCH  was  conducted  and  reported 
on,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration (LEAA)  has  embarlted  upon  the 
Comprehensive  Data  Systems  (CDS)  Pro- 
gram. This  program,  which  contains  five 
parts,  incorporates  the  provision  for  funding 
the  Computerized  Criminal  History  System, 
or  the  Offender  Based  Transaction  Statistics/ 
Computerized  Criminal  History  System 
(OBTS/CCH)  as  it  is  referred  to  in  the  CDS 
Program.  In  the  CDS  Program,  LEAA  is  re- 
quiring each  State  to  submit  a  CDS  Plan. 
In  this  plan,  the  States  are  reqvilred  to  esti- 
mate their  total  oost  plus  the  required  In- 
cremental cost  to  be  supported  by  the  Federal 
government  for  each  of  the  five  segments.  As 
a  result,  the  60  CDS  Plans  will,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, provide  an  estimate  of  the  total  dollar 
anoount  that  will  be  required  for  making  the 
OBTS/CCH  System  operational  throughout 
the  United  States.  These  intrastate  systems 
will  Interfaoe  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation's (FBI)  National  Crime  Informa- 
tion Center /Computerized  Criminal  History 
(NOIC/OCH)  System. 

To  assure  that  a  State  is  in  a  position  to 
meet  its  funding  commitment,  we  are  also 
asking  the  Governor,  or  at  the  very  least  the 
Director  of  the  State  Planning  Agency,  to  be 
the  person  responsible  for  approval  of  the 
CDS  Plan.  Tliis  approval  Includes  the  accept- 
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snce  of  long-range  funding  by  the  State. 
Thus  the  Governor  or  his  direct  represent- 
ative indicates  his  awareness  of  the  commit- 
ment of  the  State  for  continuation  of  the 
program.  This  commitment  includes  fund- 
ing not  only  for  the  OBTS/CCH  System  but 
also  for  the  other  fotir  parts  of  the  CDS 
Program. 

With  respect  to  determining  the  cost  to 
make  the  criminal  history  exchange  system 
operational,  we  consider  it  important  to 
stress  the  fact  that  the  exchange  of  criminal 
histories  does  not  require  the  development 
of  a  separate  "system"  independent  of  other 
essential  criminal  justice  functions  as  the 
report  seems  to  infer.  The  FBI's  computer- 
ised National  Crime  Information  Center 
(NCIO),  operational  since  1967  in  the  ex- 
change of  information  concemmg  wanted 
persons  and  stolen  property  with  other  law 
enforcement  agencies,  already  provides  a 
dedicated  communications  network  extend- 
mg  to  all  60  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  Canada.  In  addition,  computerized 
systems  servicing  criminal  justice  agencies 
already  exist  today,  funded  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  the  States.  These  systenui  have  been 
developed  to  handle,  among  other  things,  the 
exchange  of  criminal  history  data.  There  are 
29  operational  computerized  State  systems 
already  tied  directly  to  NCIC.  These  systems 
currently  afford  inunediate  NCIC  access  to 
approximately  6,000  local  agencies  having 
terminal  devices  in  Intrastate  communica- 
tions networks. 

With  respect  to  the  second  reconunenda- 
tlon,  which  concerns  the  implementation  of 
a  program  for  improving  the  reporting  of  ar- 
rests and  dispositions  by  law  enforcement 
agencies,  courts,  and  correctional  institu- 
tions. Title  38,  United  States  Code,  Section 
634,  contains  no  provisions  mandating  a 
State  or  other  governmental  entity  to  report 
arrest  and  dl^osition  data.  However,  under 
date  of  July  18,  1973,  the  Attorney  General 
forwarded  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  United  States  Congress,  a 
legislative  prc^wsal  to  amend  Title  28,  Sec- 
tion 634,  United  States  Code  and  provide 
for  the  dissemination  and  use  of  criminal 
history  information  and  for  other  purposes. 
An  Important  provision  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation is  that  it  will  place  a  burden  upon 
the  agencies  submitting  criminal  record  in- 
formation to  Insure  that  the  information  Is 
accurate,  complete  and  ctirrent. 

Without  the  sanction  of  law,  however,  the 
FBI  and  LEAA  are  making  every  effort  to 
Improve  the  reporting  of  arrest  and  disposi- 
tion data.  LEAA's  CDS  Program  requires  par- 
ticipatmg  States  to  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive system  with  mandatory  reporting  and 
rigid  quality  control  standards.  Additionally, 
detailed  guldeimes  have  t>een  developed  to 
assist  States  in  the  preparation  of  grant 
applications  for  the  OBTS/OCH  System.  In 
essenoe.  the  guidelines  provide  that  for  a 
State  to  he  funded,  it  must  have  legislation 
on  the  books  which  requires  reportiitg  of 
judicial  and  corrections  dispositions  into  the 
OBTS/CCH  System.  If  the  State  does  not  have 
the  wherewithal  to  ftilflll  thU  requirement, 
in  other  words,  legislation  actually  on  the 
books,  there  must  be  a  very  high  probability 
that  suoh  legislation  or  an  executive  order 
will  be  in  effect  by  the  time  the  systems 
development  efforts  are  completed  and  the 
system  becomes  operational.  If  this  is  not  the 
case,  it  is  not  LEAA's  Intent  to  fund  either 
the  CDS  Program  or  the  OBTS/CCH  System. 
Furthermore,  no  State  will  be  funded  which 
does  not  assure  the  collection  of  data  from 
every  agency  at  each  level  of  the  criminal 
justice  system. 

The  report  suggests  that  no  efforts  have 
been  made  to  Increase  participation  by 
fingMrprlnt  contributors  in  the  reporting  of 
<!»**■  On  the  contrary,  ttie  FBI,  through 
their  Identification  Division  and  Uniform 
Crime  Reporting  Statistical  Program,  has  al- 


ways tirged  the  prompt  and  complete  sub- 
mission of  such  data.  Letters  dated  as  re- 
cently as  Jime  3,  1971,  July  22,  1971,  and 
November  9,  1971,  solicited  the  cocqieration 
of  all  law  enforcement  agencies  which  sub- 
mit fingerprint  cards  to  the  FBI  to  follow 
the  submission  of  each  arrest  card  with  the 
reporting  of  a  final  disposition.  The  July  32, 
1971  letter  also  forwarded  a  revised  form  fear 
use  by  the  contributors  in  reporting  final 
dispositions.  The  November  9,  1971  letter 
furnished  to  contributing  agencies  a  rede- 
signed fingerprint  card  with  Instructions  as 
to  how  to  handle  same  so  that  the  C<»n- 
puterlzed  Criminal  History  Program  could  be 
more  readily  Implemented.  The  instructions 
emphasized  that  all  information  on  the  re- 
vised fingerprint  card  was  essential  Includ- 
ing the  listing  of  final  dlspoeltlons. 

In  connection  with  the  FBI's  continuing 
efforts  to  encourage  the  reporting  of  arrest 
and  disposition  data,  they  have  worked  close- 
ly with  and  assisted  In  the  passage  of  resolu- 
tions which  were  adopted  In  the  past  year  by 
the  National  District  Attorney's  Association, 
the  National  Association  of  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral and  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  Each  of  these  resolutions 
was  aimed  at  stressing  the  need  for  prompt 
and  complete  reporting  of  arrest  and  disposi- 
tion data.  At  a  national  meeting  on  August 
2,  1972,  of  the  International  Association  for 
Identification  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  a 
resolution  was  passed  encouraging  support 
of  enactment  of  State  legislation  to  mandate 
the  reporting  of  final  disposition  data  appli- 
cable to  each  arrest  to  the  central  file  at  the 
State  or  national  level  to  which  the  arrest 
fingerprint  card  was  submitted.  Some  34 
States  now  have  statutes  which  provide  for 
the  reporting  of  criminal  identification  in- 
formation. 

Also,  in  the  numerous  schools  held  for  law 
enforcement  personnel  in  the  Washington, 
D.C.  area  and  throughout  the  United  States 
In  which  the  FBI's  Identification  Division 
function  is  discussed,  the  administrators  and 
officers  In  attendance  are  told  of  the  absolute 
necessity  for  a  prompt  and  complete  report- 
ing of  aU  arrest  and  disposition  data. 

The  body  of  the  draft  report  contains  two 
statements  concerning  the  FBI's  NCIC  which 
are  incorrect.  (See  OAO  note.) 

The  second  inaccuracy  (See  OAO  note.) 
wherein  an  NCIC  c^clal  is  quoted  as  stating 
If  an  arrest  rec(»tled  in  the  (computerized) 
system  is  not  followed  by  a  related  disposi- 
tion entry  within  9  months,  the  arrest  entry 
will  be  removed.  This  is  not  a  procedure 
utilized  in  the  NCIC  C<xnputerized  Criminal 
History  Program.  There  is  a  poesiblllty  that 
restricting  the  dissemination  of  such  data 
may  be  required  by  future  legislation  or 
other  mandate;  however,  no  definite  plans 
by  NCIC  along  this  line  exist  at  this  time. 

We  appreciate  your  providing  tis  the  op- 
portunity to  furnish  comments  cm  the  draft 
report.  As  requested,  one  copy  of  the  report 
is  being  returned  with  this  response. 
Sincerely, 

L.  M.  Pelxebzi. 
Assistant  Attorney  General 

for  Administration. 

OAO  note:  Material  detaUed  refecrad  to 
matters  or  page  numbers  in  the  draft  report 
which  have  been  revised. 
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THE  United  States, 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  1,  1974. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Ebvxn,  Jr., 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights,  Committee  an  the  Judiciary, 
VS.  Senate. 

Deab  Mb.  Chaibmaw:  7o\ir  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 21,  1974,  requested^  that  we  provide  your 
Subcocnmlttee  with  information  on  the  de- 
velc^ment  and  use  of  computerized  criminal 
history  Information,  Tou  requested  specific 
Information  in  connection  with  hearings  on 
legislation  to  guarantee  the  security  and 
privacy  of  criminal  history  Information  (S. 
2963  and  S.  2964). 

We  have  reviewed  actions  relating  to  the 
development  of  the  Federal  and  State  com- 
puterized criminal  history  Information  sys- 
tems (CCH).  Enclosed  are  our  findings, 
which  may  be  useftil  to  your  Subcommittee 
during  its  March  hearings.  We  will  provide 
the  other  Information  you  requested  after 
the  hearings  and  further  discussions  with 
your  staff. 

Briefiy,  our  findings  indicate: 

When  the  Attorney  General  authorized  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  (FBI)  to 
operate  the  CCH  system  in  December  1970, 
he  did  not  inf (Mm  the  FBI  of  ( 1 )  the  extent 
to  which  certain  criminal  history  informa- 
tion should  have  been  maintained  in  Fed- 
eral rather  than  State  computers  or  (2) 
what  type  of  advisory  policy  board  should 
be  established  to  review  the  p<rilcles  and 
procedures  used  for  CCH.  He  had,  however, 
received  reconunendations  regarding  tx>th 
matters  from  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

In  the  absence  of  such  direction  from  the 
Attorney  General,  the  FBI,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  its  National  Crime  Information 
Center  Advisory  Policy  Board,  developed  the 
policy  and  (^>eratlng  procedures  for  CCH. 

There  is  some  question  as  to  the  extent  of 
computerized  criminal  hlstcM-y  InformatlMi 
which  should  l>e  retained  in  the  FBI's  com- 
puters. 

Data  is  not  available  to  Indicate  how  com- 
puterized criminal  hlsttvy  information  has 
been  used. 

Both  the  FBI  and  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  AdmliLlstratlon  have  either  fund- 
ed, or  seek  to  develop,  teleconuntinlcatlon 
system  oapabilltiee,  to  allow  State  and  local 
criminal  justice  agencies  to  exchange  ad- 
ministrative messages  more  effectively.  The 
development  of  two  systems  could  result  In 
duplication  and  an  tmxieceasary  expenditure 
of  Federal  funds.  Moreover,  the  Att(»iiey 
General  has  not  decided  whether  the  FBI 
has  legal  authc»lty  to  operate  such  a  system. 

The  principal  question  which  has  resulted 
from  our  work  to  date,  and  which  your  Sub- 
committee might  wish  to  puivue  in  its  up- 
c<Mnlng  hearings,  appears  to  be:  What  should 
the  national  policy  be  regarding  develop- 
ment of  computerized  criminal  bUtory  In- 
fcomation  systems,  and  to  what  extent 
should  the  various  segments  of  the  criminal 
Justloe  community  and  approprlat*  Federal 
agencies  parUdpata  in  such  pcdlcy  develo|>- 
ment? 

During  the  bearings  the  SuboonmA;ta« 
may  wish  to  discuss  with  the  Admlnlstratkm 
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mOaitloDMl  matters  noted  on  pages  %  8,  and 
10  of  tbe  enclosure. 

'  We  did  not  obtain  oommente  froodthe  De- 
partment on  tble  report,  but  we  dl^  dlaeuae 
the   findings   with   cognizant  offlclfla.   who 
generally  agreed  with  the  facts. 
Slnoerely  yours, 

EuoB  B.  &tAA' 
Comptroller  General  of  the  UnitA  states. 


DKYixopmrr  or  thx  ComputuiiauI  Cana- 

ITAL    HlSTOaT     IWOSMATIOIf    STI^SM 
BACKCaOITIfD 

A  cooperative  effort  of  several  sAites  es- 
tablished and  demonstrated  tbe  f«  islbUlty 
of  using  a  computerlMd  system  Tor  tbe 
Interchange  d  criminal  hlatorli  i.  The 
States'  effort  was  called  the  System  :  sr  Klec- 
tronle  Analysis  and  Betrleval  of  yimlnal 
Blstorles  (SKARCH). 

The  SEARCH  project  r>egan  reoelvfttg  Fed- 
eral funds  In  1989  from  the  Law  '  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  (LI  lAA)  as 
part  of  LKAA's  effort  to  encourage  E  tates  to 
Improve  their  criminal  Justloe 
SEARCH 
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lystems. 
developed  on  tbe  basis  that  all 
computerised  criminal  history  records 
would  be  stored  In  the  States  an<  that 
central  computer  woiild  maintain  I  n  Index 
of  abbreviated  summary  data  on  forested 
individuals. 

On  request,  a  Stete  was  fumlsted  this 
summary — which  contained  Infornu  tlon  on 
the  reasons  for  and  number  of  art  ete  and 
convictions — and.  If  necessary,  cavL  1  query 
tbe  State  listed  on  tbe  sununary  ai 
the  Individual's  records  for  the  det  lied  In- 
formation. LEAA  gave  the  States  i  bout  94 
million  to  develop  and  operate  SEA  liCH. 

SEARCH  proved  that  It  was  feaslb  b  to  use 
a  computerleed  system  for  the  int4  rchange 
at  criminal  histories.  Tbe  questb  n  then 
facing  the  Department  of  Justice  <  ras  how 
to  make  tbe  system  operational :  Wh  i  \ 
operate  the  system?  What  comp  iiterlsed 
criminal  history  Information  should  be  con- 
tained at  tbe  Federal  or  at  the  Sta  e  level? 

The  Attorney  General's  Office,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  (FBI),  aim  USAA 
discussed  the  alternatives  during  tfe  sum- 
mer of  1970.  One  concern  of  LEAA  \  as  that 
Mm  central  Index  might  contain  te  >  much 
detailed  Information,  possibly  rait  ng  the 
specter  of  a  national  computerlz  d  data 
bank.  Regarding  the  extent  of  infc  -mation 
to  be  contained  In  the  central  ix  ilex,  an 
August  1970  memorandum  from  the  FBI  Di- 
rector to  the  Attorney  General  stat  d: 

"•  •  'no  final  decision  has  bei  n  made 
as  to  the  exact  details  to  be  inclui  ed  in  a 
national  Index  criminal  history  rec<  rd.  This 
can  only  "je  done  In  coordination  '  1th  the 
states.  This  Bureau  plans  no  great  r  detail 
in  the  computerized  criminal  hlstoi  r  record 
than  ts  presently  frequently  availab  >  in  tbe 
nunually  operatcud  criminal  idem  ilcatlon 
record  function." 

Another  Issue  was  whether  the  PE  :.  LEAA. 
or  the  States  should  operate  the  system. 
The  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Admin- 
istration supported  the  FBI's  view  that  it 
was  experienced  In  handling  crlmln  I  infor- 
mation and  should  operate  the  syste;  i.  LKAA 
basleaUy  proposed  that  It  share  open  tlag  i*. 
sponslbU  Ity  with  the  FBI. 

Before  making  any  decisions  thi  Attor- 
ney General  requested  the  Office  i  t  Man- 
agement and  Budget  (OMB)  to  sta<  f  alter- 
natives for  the  future  organisation  md  op- 
eration or  SEARCH.  On  September  B,  1970, 
the  Associate  Director  of  OICB  reoon  mended 
to  the  Attomay  Oensral  that: 

Tlia  FBI  operate  ttie  SKARCH  cei  tral  In- 
dn  on  a  Umttad  renvd-lengtli  baa  i,  while 
ttte  States  eontHras  to  deretop  and  operate 
ttielr  tndlTtdual,  but  compatible,  an  omated 
criminal  history  systems. 

A  strong  Policy  Control  Board  b 


llshed,  which  wonld  report  directly  to  the 
Attorney  Oaneral,  to  decide  the  futurs  da- 
TSlopment  and  oparatlooa  of  SEARCH.  TIm 
Policy  Control  Board  ahould  Include  hlgb- 
lerel  "«*^««»-  tram  the  ^BI,  LKAA.  and  the 
Stetes.  which  should  r^resent  all  elemente 
of  the  criminal  Justice  system  (police,  prooe- 
cutors.  courts,  corrections,  and  parole) .  Mem- 
bership should  be  structvu«d  so  that  the 
Stetes  have  an  equal  voice  with  the  Federal 
Government  in  recommending  policies  for  the 
future  direction  at  SKARCH. 

Planning  be  Initiated  to  develop  an  Inte- 
grated criminal  Justice  system.  This  would 
bring  together  SEARCH  and  the  related  FBI 
activities.  The  Policy  Contrcd  Board  should 
be  the  center  of  this  plannmg  activity. 

On  December  10,  1970,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Informed  LEAA  and  the  FBI  that  the 
FBI  would  take  over  management  resi>onsl- 
blllty  for  a  computerized  criminal  hlsttxy 
vfstem.  However,  we  were  told  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  did  not  follow  or  advise  either 
LEAA  or  the  FBI  of  OMB's  other  recom- 
mendations. 

The  FBI  named  the  system  the  Computer 
Ized  Criminal  History  (CCH)  Program  and 
operated  it  as  part  of  ite  National  Crime  In- 
formation Center  (NCIC),  using  NCIC  com- 
puters and  communication  lines. 

OPEBATIOIV 

Since  CCH  Is  part  of  NCIC,  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  system  Is  useful. 

Since  the  1920's  tbe  FBI  has  malntelned. 
In  a  manual  central  file  In  Washington,  D.C., 
records  of  all  arreste  reported  by  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  and  has  disseminated 
such  information,  on  request  to  Stete  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies.  The  arreste 
are  reported  to  the  FBI  In  fingerprint  cards 
which  are  put  In  a  file  maintained  for  each 
arrested  mdlvtdual  by  fingerprint  classifica- 
tion. Information  from  the  fingerprint  cards 
Is  transferred  to  a  "rap  sheet,"  making  It  a 
master  list  of  all  reported  criminal  activity 
for  that  particular  Individual.  Disposition 
date  Is  also  supposed  to  be  submitted  by  the 
arresting  agency  or  the  court  on  a  disposi- 
tion form  and  becomes  part  of  the  file  main- 
tained for  each  arrested  person.  Copies  of  the 
rap  sheet  are  forwarded  to  local  agencies  In 
reply  to  requests  for  Information  on  the  par- 
ticular Individual. 

Tbe  headmgs  of  information  contelned  on 
rap  sheete  follow: 

(1)  contributor  of  flngerprlnte  (Tisually 
arresting  agency  or  correctional  Institution), 

(3)  Indlrldual's  name, 

<S)  date  arrested  or  received  (I.e.,  sent  to 
JsU). 

(4)  nature  of  ^arge,  and 

(5)  disposition. 

The  FBI  began  oi>eratlnf  NCIC  In  1987. 
Ite  current  function  Is  to  supply,  from  a  cen- 
tral date  bank  maintained  by  the  FBI,  an 
almost  Instanteneoua  response  to  inquiries 
from  Federal,  State,  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  regarding  fugitives;  and  stolen 
vehicles,  license  plates,  securities,  boate,  guns, 
and  other  articles.  Terminals  at  central  Stete 
locations  and  at  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies are  linked  to  a  central  computer,  at  FBI 
headquarters,  which  stores  and  disseminates 
this  Information  on  request.  Other  criminal 
Justice  agencies  In  the  Stetas  can  reqxicst 
NCIC  Information  from  these  control  terml- 


NdC  was  developed  with  the  asslstence  of 
an  advisory  group  compoaed  of  State  aitd 
local  law  enforcement  personnel  from  agen- 
cies that  either  had  computerized  systems  or 
were  In  the  advanced  planning  stages  of  such 
systems. 

The  advisory  group  was  replaced  In  1969  by 
the  NCIC  Advisory  Policy  Board.  The  Board 
was  composed  primarily  of  Stete  and  local 
law  enforcement  personnel  and  made  recom- 
mendations on  NCIC  policy  to  the  FBI  Di- 
rector. Members  were  elected  by  the  criminal 


Justice  agendas  which  had  oompnter  terml* 
nals  linked  to  NdO — mainly  law  anforoe- 
ment.  rather  than  court  or  conrectlan  agen- 
cies. The  Board  obtains  soms  tnpnt  on  how 
to  operate  the  system  from  an  annual  meet- 
ing of  users  of  the  system. 

Because  CCH  was  an  mtegral  part  of  NCIC, 
the  Board  governing  NCIC  made  recommen- 
dations to  the  ^BI  Director  regarding  CCH's 
development. 

The  NCIC  Board,  however,  did  not  have  as 
broad  a  composition  as  that  of  the  board 
OMB  envisioned  when  It  made  Ite  September 
1970  recommendations  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral; nor  did  It  report  directly  to  the  At- 
torney General,  as  OMB  had  recommended. 

In  March  1971  the  NCIC  Board  approved 
the  operational  concept,  security  requtre- 
mente,  and  record  content  for  the  CCH  pro- 
gram. The  central  date  bank,  as  recommend- 
ed by  the  Board  and  as  agreed  to  by  the  FBI, 
would  no  longer  merely  point  inquiries  to 
the  Stete  where  detailed  criminal  history  In- 
formaton  could  be  obtemed.  Instead,  It  would 
contain  a  detailed  criminal  history  record  on 
each  offender  whose  record  was  entered  by 
the  Stetes  into  tbe  system.  Basically,  this 
detailed  criminal  history  record  would  con- 
tain the  Information  which  the  FBI  had 
malntelned  manually  on  ite  offender  rap 
sheete.  It  would  consist  of  Information  show- 
ing the  arresting  agency,  the  reason  and  date 
of  each  arrest,  and  disposition  and  custody 
action,  when  available. 

Maintaining  the  complete  detailed  record 
of  each  offender  was  to  be  an  interim  meas- 
ure, according  to  the  NCIC  Board,  because 
all  users  would  not  have  the  capability  to 
fully  participate  in  the  beginning  of  the  sys- 
tem. It  would  take  time  for  the  Stetes  to 
estebllsh  identification  btueaua  and  develop 
fingerprint  Identification  capability,  infor- 
mation flow,  and  computer  systems  capabil- 
ity. 

The  ultimate  concept  of  CCH,  as  envisioned 
by  the  Board.  Is  a  alngle-Stete,  multl-Stete 
system.  For  slngle-Stete  offenders  NCIC 
would  maintem  only  summary  date  and  tbe 
Stetes  would  maintain  tbe  detailed  records: 
For  muItl-Stete  offenders  and  for  Federal  of- 
fenders. NCIC  would  maintain  tha  complete 
record.  The  summary  record  would  Include 
only  the  reason  for  arreste  and  number  of 
arreste  and  convictions  and  specific  informa- 
tion on  the  reaaoL.,  date,  and  disposition  of  an 
offender's  latest  arrest  and  the  criminal  Jus- 
tice agencies  Involved.  FBI  studies  have 
shown  that  about  70  percent  of  rearreste  will 
be  within  the  same  Stete.  Therefore,  most  de- 
teUed  records  will  be  for  slngle-Stete  offend- 
ers and  ultimately  malntelned  at  the  Stete 
level. 

The  NCIC  Board  In  March  1071  had  there- 
fore committed  itself  to  developing  an  q;>cra- 
tlonal  system  that  went  beyond  the  original 
SEARCH  concept  In  terms  of  the  Federal 
Government's  Involvement.  The  Information 
In  the  FBI's  computers  would  not  be  limited 
to  abbreviated  summary  date  for  slngle-Stete 
offenders,  but  would  Include  complete  crim- 
inal data  on  each  offender  until  the  Stetes 
could  develop  fully  operational  CCH  State 
systems.  The  FBI  endorsed  this  concept,  and 
the  Board  stated  that  the  Stetes  should  have 
fully  operational  systems  by  July  1,  1975. 

State  participation  in  CCH,  In  terms  of  en- 
tering records  into  the  computer.  Is  volun- 
tary. But.  any  Stete  which  compiles  with  the 
I9CIC  Board's  security  and  confidentiality  re- 
qulremente  can  access  information  tn  the 
system. 

Bycause  the  Attorney  General  did  not  fol- 
low all  of  OMB's  recommendations,  OMB  of- 
ficials held  a  meeting  on  AprU  26,  1971,  with 
Department  of  Justloe,  LEAA,  and  FBI  rep- 
resentetives  to  discuss  CCH.  Two  of  the 
major  findings,  according  to  a  May  11.  1971. 
OMB  memorandum  of  tha  meeting,  were 
that: 

Neither  the  FBI  nor  LEAA  had  received 
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oc^les  of  the  September  1970  OMB  report  to  This  niunber  represente  only  about  2  per-  criminal     Justice    administrative    messagfa. 

the  Attorney  GeneraL  cent  of  the  approximately  20  million  Indl-  Teletype  terminals  In  the  Stetes,  accessible 

The  FBI  was  building  a  central  date  bank  vlduals  on  whom  the  FBI  has  criminal  his-  to  local  criminal  Jvistlce  agencies.  Interfaced 

of  all  criminal  records  Instead  of  operating  tory  information.  The  CCH  system,  therefore,  with  a  central  message  switching  terminal  In 

»  central  Index  as  OMB  rec<Mnmended.  currently  provides  criminal  Justloe  agencies  Phoenix.   NLETS   was   operated   entirely   on 

On  May  13.   1071,  the  OMB  Associate  Dl-  only  a  small  portion  of  the  total  information  teletype  equipment  and  had  no  date  storage 

rector  reported  to  the  Attorney  General  that:  they  receive  from  the  FBI.  capability.  The  FBI  was  linked  Into  the  sys- 

The  NCIC  Board  governing  CCH  had  all  po-  Summary  date  the  FBI  gave  us  on  the  tem  with  the  same  capabilities  as  the  Stetes. 

lice  representetlves  Instead  of  representetlves  Inquiries  to  CCH  In  January  1074  gives  some  Each  Stete  financed  ite  own  participation  in 

from  the  total  criminal  Justice  system,  in-  indication  of  the  type  of  requests  coming  to  the  network. 

eluding  the  courts,  corrections,  prosecutor,  CCH.  About  31,470  requeste  were  received  for  In  1973  LEAA  and  Stete  and  local  law  en- 

and  parole  segmente,  as  OMB  recommended,  either  summary  or  complete  CCH  Informa-  forcement  agencies  became  concerned  that 

The  NCIC  computer  system's  policies  Um-  tlon.  Of  the  approximately  26,900  requeste  this  low-speed  system  had  become  obsolete 

Ited  CCH  to  pcdlce  use.  OMB  Intended  that  ^ot  simunary  information,  such  as  would  be  and   could   not   meet  the   hlg^-speed   tele- 

the  system  be  used  by  the  total  criminal  Jus-  contained  in  the  national  Index  for  single-  communication    needs   of   law   enforcement 

tlce  system.  Stete  offenders,  the  CCH  file  contained  Infor-  agencies.   Therefore,   LEAA  entered   into  an 

The  rap  sheete  used  m  recording  date  in-  mation  on  2,926,  or  about  11  percent.  Of  the  agreement  with  the  National  Aeronautics  and 

eluded  date  on  C(»Tectlons  and  courte  but  approximately   6,670   requeste  for  con4>Ie>te  Space  Administration  to  have  one  of  the  Ad- 

thoee  agencies  did  not  have  access  to  that  criminal  history  data  to  be  transmitted  back  ministration's  contractors,  the  Jet  Prc^ulsion 

date  imder  the  CCH  system.  ^  ^"  requestor  by  computers,  the  OCH  file  Laboratory    of    the   California   Institute    of 

Although  authority  existed  for  using  ste-  contelned  Information  on  about  4,290.  or  77  Technology,  develop  alternatives  for  natlon- 

tlstical  date  from  the  system  for  criminal  percent.  wide    teleoommimicatlon    systems    to    cover 

Justice  research,  no  firm  commltmente  ex-  Date  Is  not  available  at  the  national  level  Interstete  criminal   Justice   telecommunica- 

Isted  for  m^fcing  the  date  available  for  this  ^  Indicate  for  what  purpose  Stete  and  local  tlon  needs  up  to  1083.  The  study  will  cost 

purposs.  criminal  Jusltee  agencies  use  CCH  informa-  LEAA  $500,000.  The  Jet  Propulsion  Labora- 

A  September  1973  NCIC  Board  paper  die-  tlon.  The  OCH  system  can  Identify  the  con-  tory  is  to  issue  ite  fln^  report  in  mld-1974, 

cussed  the  need  for  detaUed  Information  at  ^^^   agency  terminals  making  Inquiries  to  As  an   interim  measure,  LEAA  gave   the 

the  national  level,  noting  that  such  infrnma-  **»•  system,  but  not  the  agencies  within  the  Stetes  $1.6  mUllon  In  June  1973  to  upgrade 

^jQ^.  State  making  requeste  of   the  control   ter-  NLETS  over  a  42-montb  i>erlod  so  computers 

<■•'  •  •  jg  required  to  efficiently  and  effec-  nilnals.  The  Stetes.  however,  would  have  such  could  be  used  to  exchange  information  over 

tlvely  coordinate  the  exchange  of  criminal  «!»**•  Moreover,  there  Is  no  way  to  determine,  high-speed  communication  lines.  During  the 

history  among  Stete  and  Federal  Jurlsdic-  'fo™  ^^*  computerized  printouts,  the  pur-  first   18  months  NLETS  was  authorized  to 

tlons  and  to  contend  with  Interstete  crlmi-  P**"**  **'  inquiries.  spend  about  $1.2  million  to  buy  computer 

nal  mobility  ^^^  evaluation  of  SEARCH  *  attempted  to  equipment,  m-ganlze  and  InstaU  the  hlgh- 

"•  •  •  BulBclent  date  must  be  stored  In  determine  police  use  of  SEARCH,  but  the  speed    communication   lines,    and   bring    In 

the  national  Index  to  provide  all  users,  par-  evaluation  report  noted  that:  technical  e^>erte  to  Implement  the  system, 

tlcularly  those  users  who  do  not  have  toe  '"^^  observation  of  local  police  use  of  the  This  upgrading,  the  Initial  phase  of  which 

capabUlty  to  fully  participate  in  the  begin-  system  was  not  realized;  therefore,  this  por-  was  substantially  completed  In  January  1974, 

nlng  system,   the  InformaUon   necessary   to  tlon  of  the  findings  come  from  detailed  Inter-  enables   wwnputer-to-computer   messages   to 

meet  basic  criminal  justice  needs  "  views  and  not  from  c^>eratlonal  experience,  be  transmitted  over  the  lines.  As  of  Janu- 

Tbe  same  paper  reiterated   that  for  the  ""**  "'^*  consistent  opinion  expressed  by  ary  31,  1974,  about  $741,000  had  beon  spent. 

system  to  be  a  truly  national  system  the  loc*l  PoHce  at  all  organizational  levels  is  that  Concurrently,  the  FBI  expressed  mterest  in 

Enates  must  create  fully  operational  systems  c>lnii»ai  history  U  not  vital  prior  to  an  arrest,  operating    law    enforcement    interstete   ad- 

by  July  1  1076  "The  requirement  is  for  a  reliable  source  minlstratlve  message  switching.  On  July  11, 

Both  FBI  arid  LEAA  officials  however   ad-  °'  accurate  and  timely  information  during  i973,  the  FBI  Director  requested  the  Attor- 

Tlsed   us   that   it   Is   questionable   whether  the  investigative  phase,  after  an  offender  has  ney   General's   concurrence   In   his   opinion 

many  Stetes  can  meet  the  July  1975  deadline.  »^«?  arrested.''                            *.....    *^  ^  statutory  authority  for  the  FBI's  NCIO 

The  probablUty  exlste  that,  because  of  the  ^^®  report,  however,  did  not  indicate  th»  iiusluded  authority  to  provide  expanded  cwn- 

dUBo^ty  of  developing  systems  in  aU  the  ^^^^^   ol  local   police   interviewed,   their  munlcatlons  support  for  NCIC,  including  tha 

Stetes,  the  FBI  wlllTetaln  deteUed  compu-  *^"*^"  <«"*=**  "  P*^^  °'  identification) .  or  switching   of   administrative   messages   and 

terlaed    criminal    history    InformatlOT^on  whether   those   interviewed   were  randomly  other  Interstete  criminal  Justice  communlca- 

slngle-Stete    offenders     for     a    substantial  selected  from  all  local  poUce.  Without  such  tlons.  FBI  officials  advised  us  that  the  request 

H^^-o»i«    «iiciiu«B     iw     .    BuuBuuibiiu  informatloh.  It  Is  not  possible  to  determine  to  the  Attorney  General  had  been  delayed 

In  September  1973  the  NCIC  Board  recom-  whether  the  views  expressed  to  the  evaluators  untu  a  permanent  Director  took  rtBce.  Under 

mended  that  the  FBI  Director  Mpotat  some  *^'*P^i!'^**'"''*     ,     ..               _   ...^        ..  *^«  ™^'"  P«^«al.  ">•  'BL  »**»•'•  «»«»  *»»• 

non-law-«SoiS«ient  offlcSS  to  ItTBoard!  ^?»»  SEARCH  evaluation   report  did   not  Stetes,  would  operate  the  central  message 

Since  up  to  that  time  none  of  the  Board  «»dpess  how  court  and  correction  agencies  switching  unit  to  enable  the  different  com- 

membeiS  represented  the  court,  prosecution,  Y*^  ''S^"^Jlrlu!?f^„i^^™"?^:  f"** '"'"^  informatd^  systems  of  the  State. 

or  correction  segmente  of  the  criminal  Jus-  }^\  *'?'  .°**?^,  ^J^^  '^'°?   ?*4?*^  ^*  to  communicate  directly. 

♦T/J^««tl^   TrTwoK^VL™  10-74  fi^TmrJ-w  ^*^^  °^  Criminal  history  date  In  the  courte  The  FBI  pointed  out  that  message  switch- 

iS^SSS^w^p^^^r.  't^  jud^.'^d  -«»  «>"-*^«-  '"-^lo-  -«  appalling."  ing  is  an  iSLgral  part  of  tST^  system 

twb  correction  officials  to  ths  Board.  As  of  Matter  for  oonslderatlon  by  the  Sub-  and  that  the  NCIC  communication  network 

February   27.    1974.   five   had   accepted   the  committee  !^'J^t.^  **^"f'^*  °'*^^tJ!''^,'^  T'1!!S! 

appointment.  We  believe  It  Is  necessary  to  know  what  switching  requlremente  with  mmimal  addl- 

Matter  for  consideration  by  the  -?  -  «-*•  ^^.T^'T '^H*=^^!^r^'^  SSip^S^^wS^"  """  '^  "'*'^°* 

^ibcommlttee  S^^^^y^/jSSSs'SSiX'iS^  °'X^SS.  ?^  ^iust  8.  1973.  memoran- 

The  Subcommittee  may  wish  to  explore  %o  ttie  date  and  to  provide  management  with  ^'""^  ^'°*°^  ^*  Department's  Office  of  Legal 

with  the  Attorney  General  whether  he  be-  aufllclent  Information  to  detennlne  how  best  Counsel  to  the  Attwmey  General,  it  is  argu- 

Uevea  OMB's  September  1970  recommenda-  to  meet  user  needs.  The  Suboommlttee  may  *^«  whether  there  Is  ad^uate  legtalatlva 

tlons  are  appix^rlato  and.  U  so,  how  he  In-  wish  to  discuss  this  matter  with  the  Attorney  authority  to  support  the  FBI's  pr^osai  to 

*^^^.  *.r,  iZ^^JT^-^*  *t^^^  n^n.„r^i  acquire    administrattve    message    swltehing. 

tends  to  implement  them.  General.  ilfcreover.  if  the  FBI  obtal^^Snlnlstratd^ 

TJSK  OF  CCH  ADicnnsTmATivi:  MsssAGS  swETCHiHO  message  swltehing  capability,  there  Is  a  ques- 

On  November  30.  1971.  the  CCH  system  be-  An  Important  collateral  development  to  the  tlon  whether  NLETS  needs  to  exist, 

came  operational.  As  of  February  17.   1974.  CCH  system  Is  the  develc^ment  of  the  com-  As  of  February  27,  1974.  tbe  Attorney  Gen- 

slx  Stetes  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  munlcation  system  over  which  law  enforce-  eral  had  made  no  decision  on  the  FBI's  re- 

addltlon  to  the  Federal   GoTOiiment,  had  ment  agencies  can  exchange  administrative  quest. 

supplied  computerized  records  to  the  system  messages  on  such  matters  as  details  of  thefte  Matters  tor  consideration  by  the 

In  the  numbers  shown  below.  oS  automobiles,  or  the  transportation  of  ar-  subcommittee 

Arimn^                                                       ifl  *ai  *******  individuals.  Before  moving  f<Mward  with  either  LEAA's 

r^i^n^il n  MQ  *"*•  Prlnukry  system  used  by  the  Stetes  Is  plans  to  continue  tipgrading  NLETS  or  the 

Diilte^^  c^^^^M^ 4b'  Ma  *^*  National  Law  Enforcement  Teletype  Sys-  fbi's  proposal  to  Implwnent  administrative 

FloSSi^^^^^ To'^MO  tem  (NLETS) .  A  consortium  of  Stetes  estab-  message  switching,  such  Federal  agencies  as 

nitnola    "" 28' 954  ll**»ed  NLETS  m  1966  as  a  nonprofit  corpora-  the  Department  of  Justice.  OMB,  and  the 

kaw  -vnri                                                  AA  oftK  ^^'^  '<*  **^*  Interjurisdictional  exchange  of  Office  of  Telecommunication  PoUcy  of  the 

vZr>r,^^7,',l Tn'iSS      Executive    Office    of    the    President,    should 

n^ti^J^^7i:::^::^:^:^r, imIm      agree  on  what  overall  Federal  lnvolven»ent 

unnea  mmjXB  uoT«rnmenx> ido,*B7  i^he  evaluation,  completed  on  October  23,  should  be  In  ccxnputerlzed  criminal  Justica 

_^^^                                               ^  -^  1970,  was  done  by  Date  Dynamics,  Inc..  Ar-  telecommunication  systems.  The  Suboonunlt- 

*"*•* 44B,  ooi  lujgtQjj^  Virginia,  for  the  California  Crime  tee  may  wish  to  discuss  these  matters  with 

■Vederal  offenders  are  entered  by  the  FBL  Technological  Research  Foimdation.  the  Attorney  General. 
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THE  RIGHT  OP  ATJi 

GOOD  NUTRITION 

Mr.  HUMPHRSnr.  Mr.  Presldl 
pleased  earlier  this  week  to 
S.  3123.  the  Chfld  Nutrition 
to  establish  a  universal  food 
gram  for  children. 

I  have  long  favored  this  coi 
feel  the  time  has  come  to  pi 
action. 

We  provide  our  school  pupHs  ^  1th  free 
textbooks  and  free  transports  Ion.  as 
IfArt  of  a  free  public  education; 

But  despite  abundant  sclent  flc  evi- 
dence linking  diet  with  mental  ai  d  phys- 
ical health,  we  discriminate  am'  ng  stu- 
dents when  it  comes  to  provldi  g  them 
with  the  food  thejr  need  to  pei  'orm  at 
their  best  ability.  We  know  that  i  poorly 
nourished  student  will  be  a  poor  itudent, 
but  we  treat  nutrition  as  an  C  onomic 
rather  than  a  physical  and  meni  il  need. 
The  poor  get  free  lunches,  the  almost 
poor  get  reduced  price  limches,  md  the 
more  affluent  pay  the  full  pric<l 

Yet,  there  is  ample  evidence'  a  show 
that  InadeQuate  nourishment  ignores 
economic  lines.  The  well  off  can  be  Just 
as  poorly  fed  as  the  poor,  and  loo  fre- 
quently, are. 

To  address  this  widespread  s  tuation 
In  our  Nation,  I  introduced  8.  1123  on 
March  6,  proix>sing  a  truly  imlvei  sal  free 
school  lunch  program. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  A  aerlcan 
School  Food  Service  Associatlor  and  its 
noembers  for  their  advice  in  Uk  prepa- 
ration of  this  bill.  These  dedlca  »d  pro- 
fessionals, who  are  responsible  for  the 
excellence  of  the  school  lunch  >rogram 
as  it  now  fimctions  in  our  Nation's 
schools,  have  long  had  unlven  illty  as 
their  goal. 

I  was  honored  to  address  this  fine  or- 
ganization on  ttie  same  day  I  inl  roduced 
the  bill,  during  ttieir  second  anz  ual  leg- 
islative action  conference,  1  eld  in 
Arlington,  Va. 

In  my  prepared  remarks  I  ou  lined  In 
detail  my  thought  on  the  imlvers  1  school 
lunch  concept  and  on  related  matters 
affecting  the  Nation's  child  z  utrition 
programs.  The  warning  I  gave  to  confer- 
ence participants  was  that  iml  iss  cer- 
tain policies  of  the  present  adn  Inistra- 
tlon  are  reversed,  we  can  expect  he  dis- 
mantlement of  the  school  lunch  i  rogram 
as  we  now  know  it. 

I  sharply  criticized  the  adnn  Alstra- 
tion's  failure  to  fully  implement  t  le  WIC 
supplementary  feeding  progrt  in  for 
women,  infants,  and  children.  :  noted 
continued  footdragging  by  the  depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  carrying  )ut  the 
mandates  of  Congress  last  yeal  to  im- 
prove and  expand  the  schocd  lu^ch  and 
school  milk  programs. 

Already,  the  result  of  admin] 
policies  has  been  that  500.000  yoi 
have  been  pushed  out  of  the  sch( 
program.  I  have  strongly  urg( 
action  by  the  Senate  on  legislatioi 
Joined  in  sponsoring,  to  prevent  a| 
adverse  imp(u:t  upon  the  8ch( 
program,  from  a  sudden  phase-f own.  in 
the  distribution  of  Govemmc  it-pur- 
chased conmiodities — a  propos  il 
renUy  under  consideration  in  yie  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 
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Itration 
igsters 

|1  lunch 
early 
I  have 

further 
lunch 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  remarks,  as 
prepared  fw  delivery  at  the  ASFSA  c<m- 
ference,  be  printed  in  the  Recoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  remarks  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

RKMtBKS   BT    SXNATOK   HUBXRT   H.   HUMFHKXT 

It  klwftys  la  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  tbm 
American  School  Pood  Service  Aasoclatlon. 
We  are  old  friends  and  allies.  And  now  it 
looks  as  If  our  alliance  will  have  to  go  on 
the    offensive    In    another    tough    fight. 

Tour  organization  long  has  had  as  one  of 
Its  major  goals  a  universal  program  of 
balanced,  nutritious  meals  for  youngsters  In 
every  school  In  this  nation.  Tour  theme  this 
week  Is,  "Universality:  The  Possible  Dream." 

Well,  as  you  no  doubt  are  painfully  aware, 
the  Nixon  Administration  has  other  Ideas. 
It  would  like  to  make  your  dream 
Impossible. 

We  have  seen  evidence  In  recent  weeks 
that  the  Administration  Is  embarked  on  a 
course  that  would  lead  to  the  eventual  dis- 
mantlement of  the  school  Itmcb  program  as 
we  now  know  it.  Rather  ttian  becoming  a 
universal  program.  It  would  be  squeezed  and 
narrowed  In  scope  to  become  a  welfare  pro- 
gram. Tlie  average  American,  whose  children 
now  benefit  by  the  millions  from  the  good, 
nourishing  meals  you  place  before  them, 
would  be  cut  off  from  further  participation. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  will  do  every- 
thing I  can  In  the  Senate  to  see  that  this 
Administration  policy  trend  Is  reversed. 

m  fact,  I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  I 
am  Introducing  In  the  Senate  the  "ChUd 
Nutrition  Act  of  1974,"  embodying  the  prin- 
ciples of  universality.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  move  quickly  to  consider  this  bill,  which 
would  achieve  goals  that  you  and  I  have 
sought  for  many  years, 

TTie  school  lunch  programs  mean  more 
than  food  for  the  body.  They  mean  food  for 
the  brain.  Food  for  thought.  Food  is  as 
Important  as  books  If  a  child  Is  to  learn  and 
grow  up  fit  to  compete  as  an  adult,  to  apply 
his  learning  and  make  a  contribution  to 
society — and  to  raise  healthy,  productive 
children  of  the  future  generation. 

Today  we  know  more,  thanks  to  science, 
than  ever  before  about  the  relationship  be- 
tween food  and  the  mind.  As  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs,  I  have  listened  to  hours 
of  expert  testimony  and  read  through  vol- 
umes of  transcripts  on  this  subject. 

Diet  clearly  affects  mental  condition,  par- 
ticularly In  the  young  and  unborn.  What  Is 
or  Is  not  In  the  diet  of  the  pregnant  mother 
or  the  infant  strongly  alTtcti  what  that  dilld 
grows  up  to  be. 

And  In  growing  children,  both  the  diet  It- 
self and  the  eating  habits  learned  with  the 
diet  further  determine  the  conditions  that 
will  prevail  In  adulthood.  In  boys,  a  steady 
diet  of  hamburgers  and  soda  pop  can  set  a 
pattern  of  poor  diet  In  adult  life  and  such 
problems  as  heart  disease  In  middle  age. 

In  girls,  the  problem  Is  perhaps  even  more 
serious.  Not  only  does  poor  diet  produce  poor 
health  in  the  girl  and  then  the  wcHnan,  but 
It  can  mean  her  children  wlU  be  bom  un- 
healthy. And,  even  worse,  the  mother  will 
lack  the  knowledge  and  habits  necessary  to 
teach  the  child  proper  dietary  practices. 

Thus,  the  legacy  of  poor  food  and  poor 
mental  and  physical  health  can  be  passed 
from  generation  to  generation  in  an  endless, 
heartless,  hopeless  chain  unless  someone 
steps  In  to  break  It.  That  Is  the  Important 
mission  of  the  American  School  Food  Serv- 
ice Association  and  the  mission  to  which  I 
have  committed  my  full  support. 

But  to  accomplish  this  mission,  we  will 
have  to  reshape  the  thinking  that  has  pn- 
vailed  m  the  present  Administration,  whl^ 


has  attempted  to  dismantle  programs  and 
systems  that  have  taken  yean  to  baQd  and 
perfect.  Tou  know  what  t  am  talking  about: 

The  Nixon-Buts  philosophy  that  says, 
"Let's  wait  until  the  next  grain  crop  Is  har- 
vested t>efore  we  worry  about  the  wheat 
shortage." 

Or.  that  says,  'Sure,  give  them  school 
meals.  But  have  the  cook  run  down  to  the 
grocery  store  to  buy  the  food.  We  can't  be 
bothered  with  supplying  commodities  any- 
more." 

But  that  Isn't  the  whole  story.  Even  given 
a  program  that  doesn't  Include  govemment- 
Bupplled  commodities,  the  Administration 
drags  Its  feet. 

For  example,  the  Nutrition  Committee  has 
been  fighting  a  running  battle  with  17SDA 
for  nearly  two  years  now  to  Implement  the 
WIC  supplementary  feeding  program  for 
women,  infants,  and  children.  This  program 
supplies  "prescription  food"  for  pregnant 
and  lactating  mothers.  Infants  and  chil- 
dren— or  is  supposed  to. 

We  had  to  go  to  court  to  break  an  18- 
month  USDA  delay  In  Just  writing  the  rules 
under  which  the  WIC  program  would  be  run. 
We  now  have  the  rxiles,  but  they  were  hastily 
written  and  need  to  be  rewritten.  Mean- 
while, we  have  delay  and  unnecessary  admin- 
istrative complications. 

Tet  there  has  been  such  a  demand  for 
participation  in  the  WIC  program  that  the 
government  has  had  to  turn  down  over  a 
hundred  agencies  that  would  have  operated 
programs  worth  $35  million.  And  the  pro- 
gram still  is  not  operating  the  way  it  should 
be  after  this  much  time. 

But,  you  know  what  has  been  going  on 
Tou  were  there  when  in  Congress  last  year  wa 
debated  the  Schotri  Lunch  Bill.  We  were  able 
to  bold  the  Administration  off  and  we  won 
a  few  victories. 

We  got  a  guaranteed  minimum  reimburse- 
ment rate  for  school  lunches. 

We  got  lui  escalator  clause  that  attempts  to 
recognize  the  impact  of  Nixonomics  on  the 
Bchocri  lunch  program,  by  Increasing  reim- 
bursement rates  periodlcaUy  to  reflect  infla- 
tion. 

We  mandated  the  continued  availability 
and  expansion  of  the  school  mUk  program. 

And  we  raised  the  Income  g^dellnes  that 
determine  eligibility  for  reduced-price 
lunches. 

I  was  happy  to  pitch  In  and  offer  these 
amendments  and  fight  for  them.  We  didn't 
get  everything  we  wanted,  but  if  we  hadnt 
fought,  you  can  be  sure  the  school  lunch 
program  would  be  In  a  shambles  today. 

As  It  Is,  the  cost  of  inflation  has  been  the 
loss  of  many  participants  in  this  program — 
many  of  them  the  youngsters  who  need  the 
program  most.  Tou  know  the  statistics. 
Some  200,000  students  were  forced  to  switch 
from  a  paying  to  a  non-paying  status  because 
the  price  of  a  lunch  went  as  high  as  65  cents 
In  some  cases.  And  worse  than  that,  a  half- 
million  youngsters  were  pushed  out  of  the 
program  altogether. 

At  the  same  time,  the  quality  of  mean 
suffered.  Trying  to  hold  down  costs  and  con- 
tinue your  programs,  some  of  you  have  shown 
remarkable  ingenuity  In  the  face  of  your 
problems. 

The  figures  I  was  Just  quoting  come  from 
a  study  done  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs.  The  same  study 
reported  that  because  the  T7BDA  commodity 
surplus  program  no  longer  provides  ground 
beef,  you  Invented  the  "chicken  stick."  a 
batter-dipped  cylinder  of  ground  "odds  and 
ends"  of  the  bird.  But  deserts  and  seconds 
have  had  to  be  eliminated  in  many  cases,  and 
the  slee  of  portions  has  had  to  be  reduced. 

And  all  this  ocurred  after  the  Adminlstra- 
tloa  fought  us  tooth  and  naU  last  year, 
opposing  our  reimbursement  incisasss. 
opposing  our  escalator  clause,  opposing  the 
apaclal  milk  program,  opposing  the  funds  tox 
new  kitchen  equipment. 
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U  tlMy  bad  won,  we  might  be  talking  to- 
day about  the  loss  of  a  million  or  two  mU- 
Ilon  youngsters,  rather  than  a  haU-mUllon, 
from  the  school  lunch  program. 

Tbs  battle  has  continued  over  recent 
months.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
stlU  not  published  regulations  to  implement 
the  expanded  q>eclal  free  milk  program  en- 
acted last  fall.  And  unless  Congress  acts  to 
continue  beyond  June  30th  the  Increased 
maximum  Income  guideline — designed  to 
help  children  of  near-poor  families  receive 
reduced-price  lunches — there  will  be  few 
schools  that  take  advantage  of  this  provi- 
sion, on  the  expectation  that  USDA  wiU  al- 
low It  to  expire. 

But  the  Administration  is  not  through. 
Here  is  what  Is  facing  us  now: 

A  total  food  program  budget  of  nearly  $6 
bUllon  proposed  by  the  Nixon  Administration 
last  month,  containing  a  spendinff  increase 
of  about  tl  bllllcm,  but  an  actual  program 
Increase  that  in  many  Important  areas,  in- 
cluding the  school  lunch  program,  amounts 
to  virtually  nothing. 

A  school  lunch  equipment  assistance 
budget  woiUd  reduce  available  funding 
by  nearly  20  percent.  The  Administration 
says  it  plans  to  spend  $28.1  million  during 
the  current  fiscal  year,  and  it  proposes  to 
reduce  this  to  $22  million  for  the  next  year. 
Against  this,  the  Nutrition  Committee  has 
estimated  a  need  of  $40  mlUlon  anntially,  to 
help  schools  with  outdated  equipment  re- 
place it  and  to  equip  others  that  rightfully 
Should  be  getting  into  the  program. 

And  flniJly,  we  have  the  now  Infamous 
Teutter  memo  which  shows  the  full  extent 
of  the  Administration's  callousness,  indif- 
ference and  Insensltlvlty  to  the  food  and  nu- 
trition needs  of  this  Nation.  This  proposal 
cans  for  the  total  phaseout  of  the  agriciU- 
tural  commodity  pxirchasing  program  as  a 
longterm  goal,  and  a  general  phasedown  in 
the  meantime,  to  get  us  used  to  the  Idea. 

All  that  the  school  lunch  budget  does  Is 
provide  f<v  a  shift  of  some  400,000  students 
from  paying  to  free-lunch  status,  without 
any  provision  for  increased  participation. 
This  Is  planned  at  a  time  when  you  and  I 
know  that  the  program  should  be  growing 
by  leaps  and  bounds. 

There  Is  no  program,  except  perhaps  So- 
cial Security,  that  Is  so  excellent  an  invest- 
ment for  the  working,  taxpaytng  American, 
as  the  school  lunch  program.  It  provides 
nutritious  meals  at  low  cost  for  his  childnn, 
while  also  helping  feed  others  leas  fortunate 
and  perhaps  helping  dimtnlsh  the  ''^^t^■nr* 
that  the  children  of  the  poor  today  will  grow 
up  to  be  the  parents  of  the  poor  In  tomor- 
row's schools. 

But  aU  that  the  President's  fiscal  1975 
budget  does,  while  Increasing  expenditures 
by  one-sixth.  Is  cover  the  cost  of  Inflation. 

mis  budget  tacitly  admits  that  the  Ad- 
ministration has  been  unable  to  do  anything 
about  the  soaring  cost  of  food,  and  does  not 
expect  to  do  anything  about  It  In  the  coming 
year,  either,  through  mid-1976. 

It  is  a  mystery  why  there  should  be  such  a 
precipitous  scramble  to  scuttle  the  commod- 
ity program.  We  have  Just  experienced  ths 
first  year  In  memory  without  surpluses,  but 
there  Is  no  guarantee  that  there  wont  be 
surpluses  again.  If  the  Mlxon  Administration 
has  Its  way,  and  we  do  again  find  ourselves 
with  oiore  agricultural  commodities  than  we 
can  abacM-b  in  one  year,  the  American  farm- 
er would  be  without  the  insurance  policy 
that  this  country  has  painfully  developed 
over  years  and  years. 

But  the  new  assault  on  the  commodity  pro- 
gram carries  even  more  dangerous  impllca- 
tloos. 

If  the  commodity  purchase  system  were 
scrapped,  we  dont  know  that  there  would 
be — or  oonid  be— an  adequate  replacement. 
The  Administration  claims  that  the  States 
and  school  foor  service  personnel  oeuld  boy 


Just  as  cheaply  as  the  USDA  could  on  the 
open  market.  But  the  truth  is  that  no  one 
knows  what  the  difference  in  purchasing 
power  is  between  the  federal  government  and 
the  local  units.  If  the  USDA  can  buy  a  hun- 
dred-thousand pounds  of  chicken  for  $100,- 
000,  for  example,  who  Is  to  say  it  might  not 
cost  you  $150,000  or  $200,000  to  buy  the 
same  quantity? 

Nor  has  the  Administration  promised  to 
provide  adequate  financing  to  supply  you 
at  present  levels  of  quantity  and  quality  If 
your  costs  do  exceed  those  under  a  federal 
purchasing  system.  If  the  Administration 
were  to  succeed  in  Its  tactics,  it  could  mean 
either  a  cutback  In  the  scope  of  your  pro- 
grams, or  a  vast  Increase  in  yovir  costs,  or 
both.  The  people  who  benefit  from  the  school 
lunch  program  and  the  taxpayer  would  both 
suffer. 

vniat  we  must  do— and  what  I  have  joined 
Senator  McCtovem  and  others  in  proposing — 
is  to  adopt  a  guarantee  that  you  can  con- 
tinue to  operate  at  least  at  your  current 
levels  through  a  continuation  of  the  present 
commodity  program  without  reduction,  until 
such  time  as  an  acceptable  alternative  is 
found.  If  one  is  not  produced,  we  then  must 
revitalize  the  commodity  ptirchaae  system 
Itself. 

Price  is  not  the  only  argument  favoring 
this  approach.  If  we  aUow  the  Administra- 
tion to  precipitously  dismantle  the  com- 
modity program,  we  lose  in  numerous  other 
ways: 

We  lose  the  experts  In  warehousing  and 
distributing  bulk  foods,  who  have  made  the 
U8DA  program  function  all  these  years.  Sud- 
denly the  states  would  be  forced  to  take  over. 
At  present,  only  one  state,  Rhode  Island,  the 
smallest  state,  has  its  own  purchasing  sys- 
tem. The  other  49  would  have  to  build  their 
own  systems  overnight,  and  their  residents 
would  suffer  while  the  bugs  were  worked  out. 
We  would  loee  the  Federal  Inspection  sys- 
tem that  has  guaranteed  you  high-quality 
foods  for  your  programs.  This  Is  another  area 
in  which  ability  and  funds  are  lacking  at  the 
state  level.  The  USDA  has  an  exceUent  corps 
of  meat  inspectors. 

The  USDA  also  has  a  fine  system  of  market 
analysis  to  determine  the  best  time  to  buy 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  If  the  states 
and  localities  were  forced  to  do  their  own 
buying,  they  would  first  have  to  find  the  ex- 
perts to  advise  them,  and  then  would  have 
to  replace  the  existing  federal  storage  and 
distribution  system.  Chances  are,  you  would 
have  to  buy  for  shorter  tlnve  periods,  ex- 
posing yourselves  to  market  fluctuations. 

And  if  the  commodity  program  were  re- 
placed with  cash  that  was  allotted  to  you 
at  the  start  of  the  year,  what  would  you  do 
when  the  price  Jumped  and  yon  found  you 
hadn't  been  provided  enough  cash? 

The  Yeutter  Meioo  and  other  Indications 
from  USDA  have  outlined  the  Administra- 
tion strategy.  The  ultimate  goal  is  to  scrap 
the  commodity  program  and  push  the  school 
lunch  and  supplemental  feeding  programs 
omr  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare.  There  are  those  who  argue  that 
this  Is  only  logical,  since  HKW  is  in  the 
business  ot  feeding  people,  while  Agriculture 
is  supposed  to  deal  with  farmers. 

That  may  make  sense  on  somebody's  orga- 
nisation chart,  but  you  and  I  know  the 
realities  dont  bear  the  arg^ument  out. 

If  the  food  assistance  programs  were  moved 
out  of  the  agricultural  area  and  Into  HKW, 
there  is  a  possibility  of  deep  cuts  being  made 
In  the  school  lunch  and  supplemental  food 
program  budgets,  due  to  competing  priorities 
in  services  to  people. 

Seooodly,  tf  HKW  became  the  administra- 
tor of  the  school  lunch  programs  and  the 
related  food  programs,  the  next  step  could 
be  an  eSort  to  put  sonte  of  these  programs 
funds  into  revenue-sharing.  This  would  be 
Just  another  scheme  to  scrap  a  successful 


federal  program  and  hand  it  to  the  states 
without  any  guarantee  that  they  could  do  as 
well — and  I  dont  recall  having  heard  any  ot 
the  states  begging  to  be  given  the  headaches. 

Finally,  placing  the  school  lunch  program 
under  HEWs  administration  would  automat- 
ically lump  these  programs  among  the  HEW 
programs  for  the  poor. 

Adequate  nutrition  of  th  children  of 
lower -Income  families  does  remain  a  primary 
need  to  be  met  in  school  food  programs.  But 
it  is  an  essential  beginning  point,  not  a  final 
limitation  for  these  programs.  We  have 
abundant  statistics  that  show  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  jwor  nutrition  In 
America  has  no  respect  for  different  income 
groups,  but  is  widespead  even  among  chil- 
dren of  families  who  could  be  considered 
well-off. 

And  that  is  precisely  why  the  establish- 
ment of  a  universal  child  nutrition  program 
Is  of  such  vital  importance. 

There  recently  was  a  report  by  the  Public 
Health  Service,  which  I  am  svtre  most  of  you 
read  about.  It  found  that  poor  people,  and 
especially  poor  black  people,  are  most  vulner- 
able to  dietary  deficiencies.  But  It  also  found 
that  iron,  for  example.  Is  deficient  in  the  diets 
of  95  percent  of  all  pre-school  children  and 
women  of  child-bearing  afe.  It  also  found 
other  deficiencies  showed  up  even  among  the 
affluent. 

A  universal  school  lunch  program  could 
help  teach  our  children  what  constitutes  a 
balanced  diet,  and  could  help  develop  the 
eating  habits  that  could  lead  to  a  better 
nourished  nation  in  the  future. 

That,  I  know,  is  yovtr  dream.  I  certainly 
share  it,  and  together  we  can  make  It  a 
reality. 


cx:ean  and  stddy  and  marine 

LIFE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  became  a  sp<Hisor  of  two  pieces  of  legis- 
lation, one  of  which  has  already  passed 
the  Senate,  Senate  Resolutiwi  222,  the 
national  ocean  policy  study  and  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  184,  to  protect  whales 
and  certain  other  living  marine  resources. 
I  would  like  to  briefly  comment  on  why  I 
thought  it  was  importfmt  to  become  a 
sponsor  of  these  r»(dutions. 

Texas  has  long  had  an  interest  in  the 
sea  and  its  resources,  since  it  is  a  major 
gulf  coast  State  Interested  in  both  the 
fishing  and  mineral  resources  of  its ' 
waters.  I  have  become  even  more  con- 
vinced in  the  last  few  years  that  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  must  take 
more  aggressive  action  in  setting  a  na- 
ti<mal  ocean  policy,  not  only  to  safe- 
guard the  peaceful  use  of  the  sea,  but 
also  for  the  protectl<Mi  of  our  domestic 
fishing  industry.  This  is  a  matter  which 
cannot  wait  another  10  years,  but  de- 
mands immediate  action  if  we  are  to  save 
our  ocean  resources  and  avert  protracted 
international  conflicts. 

In  the  first  session,  I  cosponsored  S. 
1988  wliich  would  extend,  on  an  interim 
basis,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  over  certain  ocean  areas  and  fish 
in  order  to  protect  the  domestic  fishing 
industry.  I  did  this  to  focus  attention  on 
the  plight  of  our  domestic  fishing  indus- 
try and  to  highlight  the  need  for  a  mean- 
ingful Law  of  the  Sea  Conference.  Am- 
bassador John  R.  Stevenson,  special  rep- 
resentative of  the  President  for  tlie  Law 
of  the  Sea  C<mference,  to  be  held  in 
Caracas  this  summer,  spoke  of  the  Con- 
ference in  these  terms: 
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No  on»  who  U  peraonally  Involv^ 
gotlatlng  with  tome  160  sovereign 
aohlev*  a  oomprehenslve  multi' ' 
affecting  bard  political,  economic, 
and  other  national  intereeta  could 
tbs   Inberent   difficulties.    However, 
same    token   we   should   not 
tbre«t  that  failure  to  reach 
not  only  for  our  non-resource 
for  certain  resource  Interests,  sue: 
ocfl«n  traxiq>ortatlon  of  petroleum 
minerals.  .  .  .  The  choice  U  not  ~ 
UjB.  freedom  to  exploit  on  the  one 
a  give-away  on  the  other,  but 
agreed  international  solution 
Interests  and  the  partition  of  a 
of  tbe  oceans  by  coastal  states  with 
rules  for  the  area  beyond.  There  Is 
least  a  common  general  Interest  In 
rules  of  order  which  can  .  .  .  provld 
rules  under  whlcb  competition  can 
on  without  disastrous  conflict  from 
one  will  emerge  the  winner. 

Mr.  Stevenson's  comments  fakhlight 
the  need  of  instituting  this  oceaf  policy 
study.  The  ocean's  resources  are 
demand,  and  some  of  these  demadds  may 
be  in  conflict,  such  as  the  need  For  en 
vlronmental  protection  and  mini  ral  de- 
velopment. A  national  ocean  polii  y  is  es- 
sential to  balance  these  objective  i:  a  co- 
herent, imifled  program  setting  g<  als  and 
priorities,  providing  us  with  a  gi  Ide  for 
peaceful  development  and  use  of  the 
ocean  without  destruction  of  its  i  ea  life, 
pollution  of  its  waters,  or  Interi  itional 
conflict  over  its  valuable  mineral  . 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  184,  o  pro- 
tect whales  and  certain  other  livl  ig  ma- 
rine resources,  states  that  wha  es  are 
both  esthetically  and  scientiflcaU  i  valu- 
able to  mankind  and  that,  if  1  imOng 
pressures  are  continued,  the  wht  e  is  in 
danger  of  extinction.  However,  I  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  protecting  ^hales 
The  whale  is  but  a  harbinger  of 
ture.  Its  fate  may  be  the  fate  o: 
of  our  sealif  e 

No  issue  at  the  United  NatiotA  Con- 
ference on  the  Human  Envlr(  nment 
aroused  as  much  support  as  the  i  lOve  to 
declare  a  10-year  moratorium  oi 
Ing.  However,  the  leaders  of  the 
and  Japanese  Governments,  who  e  peo- 
ple conduct  80  percwit  of  the  world's 
whaling,  will  not  abide  by  any  i)  tema 
ticmal  conservation  provisions.  Many 
conservationist  organizations  are  so  en- 
raged that  they  have  even  dema  ided  a 
boycott  of  Soviet  and  Japanese  goods. 
Senator  Magnuson,  the  sponsor  |rf  this 
resolutl(»i  stated  that — 

Those  nations  responsible  for  this  ifrespon- 
sible  conduct  are  Japan  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  do  not  constmie  whs  e  meat 
In  any  appreciable  quantities,  but  s  »ughter 
them  for  frivolous  and  wholly  uns  toessary 
purposes  such  as  for  use  In  dog,  '  at,  and 
mink  food,  and  for  cosmetic  addlf  ives  for 
which  there  are  readily  avaUable  Bui4tltutes. 
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This  problem  is  an  Intematioi  al 
and  no  legislation  we  have  passec 
protects  these  animals  in  our  teiritorlal 
waters  will  rectify  this  problem 
not  attempt  to  find  an  interna  tion|il 
tlon  to  the  possible  extinction 
whale,  how  successful  will  we  be 
tecting  our  domestic  fishing  industry 
next  time  other  nations  attempt 
plete  and  destroy  additional  marpie 
Next  time  this  destruction  will 
fish  that  are  part  of  this  Natloi 


supply  and  Integral  to  the  survival  of  our 
fishing  Industry.  Our  domestic  fishing 
Industry  is  already  experiencing  these 
problems  and  Is  in  need  for  our  assist- 
ance. 

This  resolution  directs  the  Secretaries 
of  Commerce  and  State  to  determine  and 
report  to  Congress  what  action  can  be 
taken  to  promote  international  compli- 
ance with  conservation  measures  already 
agreed  to  and  to  which  the  United  States 
is  already  a  party.  We  must  express  our 
grave  concern  over  this  situation  and 
what  it  portends  and  we  must  do  it  now. 


VIETNAM  VETERANS  GI  BILL 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  mil- 
lions of  young  veterans  who  served  their 
country  during  the  recent  Vietnam  con- 
flict have  been  striving  for  recognition 
of  their  service  and  their  postservice 
needs  in  the  past  year  or  so.  In  recent 
months,  they  appear  to  have  made  their 
voices  heard  in  a  way  that  may  finally 
convince  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration that  a  special  effort  must  be 
made  to  provide  the  same  level  of  benefits 
and  opportunities  for  today's  young  vet- 
eran that  was  provided  for  those  of  us 
who  fought  in  World  War  n. 

This  week,  Mr.  Robert  Eaton,  national 
coQunander  of  the  American  Legion,  de- 
livered a  message  to  the  Congress  calling 
for  "some  form  of  variable  payment  to 
diminish  the  differences"  in  education 
costs  from  State  to  State.  I  want  to  com- 
mend Mr.  Eaton  and  the  entire  Legion 
organization  for  recognizing  the  urgent 
need  that  exists  for  amendments  to  the 
OI  bill  that  will  make  it  just  as  easy  for 
a  veteran  in  a  State  with  high  cost  public 
education  to  attend  school  as  it  is  pres- 
ently for  a  veteran  in  a  State  whose 
tuition  costs  are  well  below  the  national 
average.  It  Is  a  recognition  of  something 
long  held  to  be  true  by  the  Legion  and 
that  Is  that  veterans  served  their  enltre 
counrty  and  deserve  equal  treatment  for 
their  service  no  matter  where  they  main- 
tain their  oCQcial  residence. 

This  same  idea  of  a  variable  payment 
program  was  enodrsed  in  studies  con- 
ducted by  the  Educational  Testing  Serv- 
ice and  the  National  League  of  Cities, 
Council  of  Mayors,  during  1973.  It  is  also 
the  Idea  that  prompted  the  initiation 
of  legislation  to  provide  a  partial  tuition 
payment  first  conceived  by  Congressman 
Walsh  and  contained  In  the  Vietnam 
era  veterans  GI  bill  which  I  introduced 
last  December  7  along  with  Senators 
Mathus.  Dolx.  and  Inoutx. 

The  partial  tuition  payment  plan 
would  offset  the  differences  that  exist  In 
public  education  costs  from  State  to 
State.  According  to  stixlies  conducted  by 
the  VA,  the  average  public  tuition  cost  of 
a  4-year  institution  is  a  little  above  $400. 
If  the  Walsh  plan  as  it  exists  in  S.  2789 
were  adopted,  the  veteran  would  still  be 
responsible  for  paying  that  first  $400. 
He  would  be  reimbursed  by  the  VA  for 
all  tuition  costs  above  $400  up  to  a  total 
of  $1,000.  Out  of  a  total  tuition  cost  of 
$1,000,  then,  the  veteran  would  pay  $400 
and  the  VA  would  pay  the  remaining 
$600. 

Mr.  President,  support  for  equal  educa- 


tional assistance  for  all  young  GI's  has 
always  been  a  major  platform  of  both  the 
American  Legion  and  the  VFW.  At  a  time 
when  many  of  us  have  been  trying  to 
bring  the  attention  of  the  country  to 
the  forgotten  yoxmg  veteran,  the  Legion 
tmd  the  VFW  have  remained  steadfast 
In  their  early  and  Increasingly  vocal  sup- 
port of  the  young  veterans'  needs.  To  il- 
lustrate their  concern,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  Associated  Press  story 
concerning  the  Legion's  message  to  the 
Congress  and  an  article  written  by  VFW 
Commander  Ray  Soden  in  a  recent  Issue 
of  the  VFW  magazine  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  story 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AMnicAir  LxoioN  Asks  OI  Bsmnrs' 

iNCmXABI 

The  American  Legion  urged  Congress  yes- 
terday to  provide  OI  education  benefits  which 
include  "some  form  of  variable  payment  to 
diminish  the  differences"  in  education  costs 
from  state  to  state. 

"A  uniform  percentage  increase  in  the 
existing  educational  assistance  rates  is  not 
the  best  answer  to  the  problem,"  said  the 
legion's  national  commander,  Robert  E.  L. 
Eaton  of  Chevy  Chase. 

Eaton  presented  the  educational  proposal 
to  the  Senate  and  House  Veterans  Affairs 
Committees  and  requested  other  increases 
in  VA  payments  to  veterans,  including: 

An  increase  from  $405  to  (600  a  month  In 
the  payment  for  veterans  100  per  cent  dis- 
abled from  military  service  with  a  similar 
percentage  of  increases  for  those  with  lesser 
ratings.  FYesident  Nixon  has  proposed  a  12 
per  cent  increase. 

A  25  per  cent  increase  in  the  dependency 
and  Indemnity  compensation  rates  for  wid- 
ows and  children  of  those  who  die  of  serv- 
ice-connected causes.  Eaton  also  suggested 
that  pensions  of  veterans  and  widows  no 
longer  be  reduced  by  any  increases  in  Social 
Security  or  other  pension  Income. 

VirriTAic  Vkts  Dksxsvs  Faxk  Shaks 
(By  Ray  R.  Soden) 

Not  long  after  it  was  evldsnt  tbs  Vietnam 
war  was  drawing  to  a  close  Congress  directed 
the  Veterans  Administration  to  undertake  an 
independent  study  to  determine  whether  the 
Vietnam  veteran  was  receiving  educational 
benefits  similar  to  those  granted  bis  com- 
rades of  past  wars. 

Congress  had  heard  the  plea  of  the  V.F.W. 
which  bad  been  fighting  for  educational  sup- 
port for  veterans  since  World  War  n  and  had 
also  felt  the  hot  breath  of  the  returned  Viet- 
nam veteran  asking  for  his  fair  shake.  Con- 
gress required  the  VA  to  document  the  edu- 
cational assistance  provided  under  the  three 
QI  Bills  and  to  reach  conclusions  concerning 
the  information  gathered. 

On  balance,  the  report  indicates,  "In  gen- 
eral, the  'real  value'  ot  the  educational  al- 
lowance available  to  veterans  of  World  War 
n  was  greater  than  the  current  allowance 
being  paid  to  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  Con- 
flict .  .  ." 

The  AdmlnlstrattM'  of  Veterans  Affairs  took 
issue  with  the  stvdy  contracted  by  his  own 
agency  to  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  its  edu- 
cational assistance.  He  notified  Congress  the 
"VA  does  not  agree  that  a  major  Changs 
should  be  mads  in  the  nature  ot  the  OI  edu- 
cational assistance." 

Let  us  look  at  the  findings  of  this  inde- 
pendent group  who  analysed  the  asslstanco 
provided  veterans  of  three  wars. 

Because  World  War  I  veterans  received  no 
educational  assistance,  the  V.F.W.  and  others 
pressed  for  a  OI  BlU  for  Uf  vsterans  of 
World  War  H. 
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WWH  veterans  received  a  monthly  sub- 
slBtenos  of  $76  plus  up  to  $600  a  year  for 
tuitloo.  fees  and  bocAs  for  a  maximum  of 
48  months.  This  permitted  them  to  attend 
the  scbool  of  their  choice.  The  Korean  War 
veteran  received  $110  a  month.  From  this 
amount,  he  paid  the  costs  of  his  education 
and  subsistence  up  to  36  months. 

In  1966,  all  educational  assistance  ceased 
in  spite  of  the  continued  draft  of  the  so- 
called  C<dd  War  soldier  and  tbe  disruption 
of  his  normal  pursuits.  During  the  10-year 
period  It  took  for  the  Vietnam  GI  BUI  to  be 
passed,  the  VF.W.  continuously  urged  that 
tbess  soldiers  be  extended  educational  bene- 
fits. Wben  the  present  OI  Bill  became  law, 
the  VJ.W.  succeeded  in  having  it  cover  all 
veterans,  Including  the  period  from  1065. 

The  Vietnam  OI  Bill  Initially  provided  al- 
nu>st  the  same  assistance  as  the  Korean  OI 
BUI.  Later  it  was  raised  to  $220  per  month 
for  a  maximum  of  36  months. 

In  any  discussion  of  similarity  of  bene- 
fits. It  Is  necessary  to  measure  changes  in 
the  cost  of  an  education  as  well  as  study- 
ing the  Oonsun>er  Price  Index  (CPI)  which 
reflects  fluctuations  in  aU  aspects  of  tb» 
economy.  The  question  to  be  asked  is  what 
type  ot  education  is  avaUable  to  the  Viet- 
zkam  veteran  on  tbe  basis  of  current  bene- 
fits? The  CPI  has  not  quite  doubled  since 
World  War  n,  but  tiiltlon  and  fees  at  a 
four-year  public  college  have  more  than 
doubled,  while  at  four-year  private  insti- 
tutions they  have  gone  up  more  than  five 
times.  Obviously,  the  Vietnam  veteran  can- 
not  afford   to   attend   a   private   college. 

In  trying  to  refute  the  report,  the  VA 
was  quick  to  point  out  that  over  80%  of 
all  Vietnam  veterans  are  attending  a  pub- 
lic scho(^  and  that  the  report  stated,  "It 
is  apparent  that  the  average  Vietnam  vet- 
eran attending  a  4-year  public  m'  2-year  pri- 
vate institution  has  educational  benefits 
slightly  higher  than  his  World  War  n  coun- 
terpart when  adjustments  for  changes  In 
tlie  CPI  are  made." 

However,  the  VA  failed  to  quote  the  next 
sentence  which  reads,  "It  may  well  be  that 
this  slight  gain  is  overstated  for  it  does  not 
take  Into  account  the  fact  that  the  Wwld 
War  n  veterans  was  often  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  low-cost  veterans'  housing  and  many 
other  special  services  that  are  generally  not 
avallsUBle  to  the  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
Conflict."  The  VA  also  failed  to  point  out 
that  with  private  schools  raising  costs  flve- 
fold,  ths  veteran  could  attend  only  public 
schools. 

Another  measure  of  similarity  of  bensflto 
Is  additional  income  available  to  the  vet- 
eran to  supplement  tbs  OI  Bill  payments  In 
order  to  pay  costs  of  college  and  to  live. 
The  report  found,  "It  is  apparent  that  infla- 
tion and  a  rising  standard  ot  living  have 
taken  their  toU  on  the  Vietnam  vetarans 
benefits  and  that  his  'real'  ability  to  pur- 
chase post-ssoondary  education  has  dimin- 
ished with  respect  to  bU  Weald  War  n 
counterpart." 

More  importantly,  the  rqx>rt  concludes: 
"When  estimated  9-month  resources  avaU- 
able to  the  veteran  for  the  1972-1973  aca- 
demic year  are  compared  with  bis  estimates 
(a  living  expeztses  for  a  dmllar  period;  only 
the  married  veteran  with  a  working  wife  has 
sufficient  additional  resources  to  meet  the 
average  expenses . . 

It  should  be  clear  to  all,  eontnry  to  the 
VA  Administrator,  that  a  major  change  Is 
necessary  so  that  the  Vietnam  veteran  re- 
ceives educational  assistance  similar  to  that 
received  by  other  veterans.  The  V.F.W. 
stands  flrmly  for  the  fcdlowlng  prlne4>lse: 

Bach  veteran  should  have  sufficient  edue»- 
tloaal  assistance  under  the  OI  BUI  to  attend 
the  school  of  his  choloe,  private  or  pnbllB. 

There  must  be  an  Increase  In  asststaaoe 
rates  to  enable  the  veteran  to  obtatn  aa 
education. 


The  maximum  period  of  schooling  should 
be  extended  to  48  months  to  equal  that  given 
to  veterans  of  Wortd  War  II. 

The  eligibility  period  after  separation  from 
service  should  be  extended  from  eight  years 
to  nine  as  it  was  for  the  World  War  n 
veteran. 

The  V.F.W.  will  continue  to  champion  the 
rights  of  veterans.  We  will  never  rest  until 
all  veterans  have  the  same  opportunities. 


SPEECH  BY  CONGRESSMAN  TOM 
RAn  ABACK  TO  THE  RURAL  CO- 
ALITION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  one  of  my 
colleagues  and  good  friends.  Congress- 
man ToM  Railsback,  represents  a  dis- 
trict with  an  urban,  but  also  a  large  rural 
constituency.  Over  the  years.  Congress- 
man Railsback  has  become  attuned  to 
rural  problems  and  has  become  an  efifec- 
tive  spokesman  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  a  proper  focus  on  rural 
America. 

In  a  recent  speech  to  the  Rural  Coali- 
tion, Congressman  Railsback  expressed 
new  optimism  for  the  future  of  rural 
America.  In  the  past  he  has  been  realis- 
tic, even  sometimes  pessimistic,  but  as 
farm  exports  increase,  farm  prices  rise, 
and  the  quality  of  life  in  our  rural  areas 
is  more  appreciated,  he  can  now  in  good 
conscience  encourage  young  people  to 
remain  in  rural  America  smd  make  a  de- 
cent living. 

I  think  Congressman  Railsback's 
speech  presents  some  valuable  insights 
for  all  of  us,  tmd  stEmds  as  another  exam- 
ple of  his  pentrating  powers  ot  analysis 
and  his  love  of  country.  And  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  his 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
asfoUows: 

Speech  to  the  Rural  Coaution 
(By  Congressman  Tom  lUnjsBACK) 

I  want  to  thank  Wilson  King  and  Susan 
Frldy  for  inviting  me  to  join  you  this  noon 
and  I  want  to  particularly  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  wonderful  work  of  the 
coalition  on  behalf  of  all  of  us  who  live  in 
and  represent  rural  areas.  It  to  my  belief 
that  the  work  of  this  group  has  been  ex- 
tremely Important  in  helping  those  of  us  who 
are  interested  In  improving  our  rural  areas. 

I  want  to  share  with  you  this  noon  some 
of  my  observations  about  the  rural  areas 
which  constitute  a  major  percentage  of  my 
Oongressloinal  district  and  which  also  repre- 
sents some  of  the  moet  productive  farm  land 
In  the  world  as  well  as  a  major  livestock  pro- 
ducing area  with  the  number  one  pork  pro- 
ducing county  in  the  United  States. 

I  have  been  In  government  for  about  12 
years;  4  years  in  the  nitnois  Legislature  and 
now  I  am  entering  my  8th  year  as  a  Member 
of  Congress.  I  was  a  practicing  attm^ey  in 
Mollne,  Illlnoto  and  reaUy  had  not  a  great 
deal  of  concern  for  or  expertise  In  rural  de- 
velopment before  I  was  successful  in  being 
elected  to  the  Illinois  Legislature.  This  was 
true  despite  the  fact  that  my  father  and 
uncles  had  been  born  and  raised  on  a  farm 
in  central  Illinois  and  also  despite  the  fact 
ttiat  I  happen  to  represent  the  farm  imple- 
ment manufacturing  center  of  the  United 
States  where  we  have  Deere  and  Company's 
home  office  and  several  large  International 
Harvester  plants  as  weU  as  J.  I.  Case. 

R'ankly  my  Interest  in  agriculture  was 
fostered  by  the  direct  contacts  that  I  made 
•ad  the  (Mendshlps  that  developed  from 


spending  a  great  deal  of  time  at  meetings 
and  campaigning  in  the  rural  areas.  I  grew 
to  respect  the  typical  rural  family  as  being 
proudly  independent,  self-reliant  and  indus- 
trious. During  these  years  I  couldn't  help  but 
recognize  that  we  were  losing  rural  popula- 
tion to  the  urban  areas,  particularly  through 
attrition.  Toung  people  bom  and  raised  on 
farms  decided  for  one  reason  or  another  not 
to  continue  farming  or  business  in  their 
borne  towns  or  communities. 

Many  farm  Implement  workers  I  represent 
right  now  have  either  been  farmers  them- 
selves who  couldn't  make  It  or  were  bom  and 
raised  on  farms  and  thought  that  they  bad  a 
better  future  working  in  the  shc^s  in  the 
metropolitan  quad  city  area.  When  I  was  in- 
vited to  speak  to  rural  high  schools  or  4-H 
groups  or  future  farmer  groups,  I  could  not 
in  good  conscience  express  a  great  deal  of 
optimism  about  the  future  of  our  rural  areas 
and  farming  in  particular.  Capital  costs  were 
on  the  rise,  farm  prices  were  low,  net  return 
on  Investments  was  poor,  and  frankly  as  rural 
population  dwindled,  so  did  the  voice  of 
rural  residents  In  government.  The  one  at- 
traction that  remamed  strong  and  could  be 
urged  as  a  reason  for  continuing  to  live  in 
the  rural  areas  was  quality  of  life  and  living, 
i.e..  clean  air,  good  schools,  low  crime  rate, 
room  to  move,  and  better  working  environ- 
ment. 

Recently  I  had  a  chance  to  si>eak  to  a  4-H 
group  at  Geneseo,  Illinois  In  Henry  County 
and  there  must  have  been  300  people  in  at- 
tendance and  I  was  able  to  express  my  belief 
that  for  once  I  could  be  optimistic  about  the 
future  of  American  agriculture,  primarUy 
because  fOT  the  first  time  in  years,  farmers 
were  able  to  participate  with  other  seg- 
ments of  our  economy  in  enjoying  the  pros- 
perity that  the  others  had  been  enjoying  for 
years.  I  am  optimistic  because  I  think  the 
new  foreign  agricultural  market  potential 
particularly  augurs  weU  for  more  stable 
farm  income  and  farm  prices.  I  deHght  in  tell- 
ing urban  Congressmen  when  they  complain 
of  high  food  prices  that  they  ought  to  com- 
I>are  what  the  people  m  other  developed 
countries  are  paying  as  far  as  percentage 
of  their  dollar  for  food.  I  delight  in  pointing 
out  that  we  have  the  best  quality  food  at 
the  cheapest  prices  anywhere  in  the  world. 
We  can  be  optimistic,  If  we  give  our  farmers 
the  Incentives  to  produce.  If  we  recognise 
that  they  are  entitled  to  a  fair  return  on 
their  investment,  which  is  substantial,  and 
If  we  recognize  that  food  is  a  basic  require- 
ment in  our  lives  and  is  the  basic  source  of 
the  energy  that  has  helped  us  as  a  young 
country  to  become  the  most  techn<doglcaUy, 
scientifically,  educationally  advanced  coun- 
try in  the  woTl<l. 

We  can  be  optimistic  as  well  because  there 
to  a  new  awareness  on  the  part  of  our  fed- 
eral government — that  without  agricultural 
exports  thte  coimtry  would  be  in  even  more 
serious  financial  sh{4>e  than  is  presently  the 
case.  Internationally,  we  are  breaking  down 
long-standing  restrictive  trade  barriers. 

Who  would  have  guessed  just  three  years 


— That  Asia  would  be  a  better  market  for 
U.S.  agriculture  than  Western  Europe; 

— ^That  in  1073  American  exports  would 
total  almost  twenty  bUlion  dollars; 

— That  in  1973,  China  wotild  purchase  576 
millicm,  Russia  nearly  1  billion,  Japan  3 
billion,  and  Latin  America  1.7  M1I1<»  doUars 
worth  of  American  farm  products. 

As  we're  aU  aware,  our  country  has  sus- 
tained a  very  serious  6.4  btUlon  dollar  trade 
deficit  in  1072  includh^  a  4  bUllon  dollar 
trade  deficit  with  Japan,  a  two  bUlkm  dcdlar 
trade  deficit  vrith  our  neighbor  Canada,  and 
even  a  900  million  doUar  trade  deficit  with 
the  common  market  countrlea. 

The  one  bright  ray  of  hope  in  that  dismal 
trade  picture  was  agricultural  exports  which 
showed  a  2  billion  dollar  favorable  balance. 
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It  Is  lmp«ratlv«,   In  my  opinion 
governmental  policies  be  designed  to 
encourage   exi>anslon   In   foreign 
American  agriculture. 

Now  Having  spoken  optimistically 
the  future  of  American  agriculture, 
the  problems  that  remains  an 
rural  development  deserves  attention 
I  want  to  refer  to  my  own  experience 
Congressional   District    which   I 
similar  In  many  respects  to  areas 
of  you  represent.  We  still  have 
rural  poverty,  rural  health,  and 
schools  in  some  of  our  areas. 

In  addition.  In  our  zeal  to 
big  city  problems  of  urban 
we  must  not  forget  that  rural 
many  areas  have  to  travel  pot-holed, 
roads  that  can  cause  accidents  and 
cause  serious  delays  in  moving 
markets.  These  roads  also  serve  to 
people  from  moving  to  rural  areas.  W 
continue   to   provide    Improved 
tlon  Including  year  round  navigation 
waterways,  better  railroads  and  better 

There    is   a   need    to   continue   oiu 
electrification  programs  as  well  as  ou 
telephone  programs  that  are  designed 
vide  low  cost  service  to  mral  resideiils 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  served 
private  telephone  companies. 

Even  more  Importantly  we  must 
ment  properly  the  Rural  Developmefit 
that  theoretically  gives  us  the  means 
port  new  programs  of  rural  housing 
munlty  facilities,  and  farming. 

It   Is  still  my  personal   belief  that 
local  Farmers  Home  Administrators 
concerned  enough  with  helping  the 
Inexperienced  (or  experienced,  for  tha 
ter)    potential   farmer,   who   does  no 
the  capital  required  to  begin  farmli  ;. 
the  same  old  story — Some  of  them  taki 
pride    in    making   certain    that   theli 
grants  or  loans  will  not  be  risky.  Bui 
you   read   the   applicable   provisions 
Farmers  Home  Administration 
becomes  apparent  that  It  was  the 
of  the  Congress  to  try  to  help  thea 
people,   who  were   unable   to  get  an] 
of  credit  from  other  sources.  So  If  W( 
to    reverse    the    statistics    which 
average  age  of  the  farmer 
up,  then  we  have  to  make  It 
yoting  farmers  to  get  help  with 
to  start  farming. 

We  must  also  provide  Incentives  foi 
ness  to  locate  In  rural  areas.  If  we 
reverse  the  exodus  from  our  rural  an 
must  be  able  to  provide  the  same 
In  our  rural  communities  that  are 
in   the   big   cities.   I'm   talking 
about  retail   businesses  and  even  big 
nesses  that  can   provide  employmen 
will  attract  people  from  the  larger 

A  long  neglected  area — and  one 
happy  to  say  this  group  has  been 
In — is  rural  health.  In  my  own 
District,  I've  had  a  chance  In  a  llmit^l 
to  survey  the  need  of  some  of  my 
ties.  In  one  town,  Nauvoo,  Illinois, 
a  very  small,  very  attractive  river  tovi^, 
which  was  at  one  time  a  Mormon 
there  is  a  huge  sign  that  is  hung 
main  street,  which  says,  "Nauvoo 
Doctor."  In  Mercer  County  which  has 
population   around    20,000,    there   an 
physicians  serving  the  entire,  large  __ 
leal  area,  and  two  of  the  doctors  are 
sixties  and  want  to  retire,  but  stay  on 
becaiise  they  were  needed.  In  my  own 
of  Moline.  my  brother-in-law 
dne,  and  speclaltees  In  Internal 
and  has  told  me  he  gets  fifteen  calls 
be  cannot  handle.  He  says  this  la 
all  the  other  physicians  as  well.  Thei  i 
critical    need   to    completely   overhav 
present  health  care  system,  with  an 
upon  Improving  delivery  of  health  car 
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it  Is  not  enotigh  to  establish  so-called  trauma 
centers  where  people  with  serious  traumatic 
injuries  can  be  taken,  because  the  geograph- 
ical constraints  make  it  virtually  impossible 
for  my  rural  residents  to  be  served  at  such 
trauma  center  located  as  much  as  60  miles 
away  from  where  they  are  living  or  working. 
There  must  be  incentives  to  encourage  gen- 
eral practitioners  who  don't  specialize  in  a 
particular  brand  of  medicine.  In  my  opinion, 
we  have  too  many  doctors  who  speciallae  in 
footcare,  eye  care,  brain  surgery,  internal 
medicine,  siu'gery,  obstetrics,  gynecology, 
anesthesiology,  radiology.  There  is  an  obvious 
need  to  have  doctors,  particularly  in  rural 
areas,  provide  all-around  care.  I  think  we 
in  Oovernment  are  going  to  have  to  provide 
the  necessary  Incentives  to  see  that  this 
Is  done. 

I  am  one  of  the  sponsors  of  a  rwal  health 
bill  which  would  establish  within  HEW  a 
Rural  Health  Office  that  would  be  designed 
to  provide  some  incentives  to  accomplish 
these  purposes. 

Let  me  Just  say  In  closing  that  I  am  c^- 
tlmlstic  about  the  futiuv  of  o\ir  rural  areas, 
because  I  think  there  Is  a  new  awareness  and 
new  recognition  of  the  Importance  of  per- 
servlng  the  wonderful  quality  of  life  of  those 
areas.  I've  seen  some  examples  in  my  own 
District.  For  example,  a  young  lawyer  and 
his  wife  moved  from  Chicago  to  Carroll 
County  where  he  wanted  to  practice  law  be- 
cause of  the  quality  of  life  there.  I  Just 
attended  a  retirement  dinner  a  few  nights 
ago  for  a  Vice  President  of  the  Borg -Warner 
Corporation,  who  la  looking  forward  with 
anticipation  to  return  to  a  small  farm  In 
Henry  County  because  of  the  quality  of  life 
there.  I  recently  read  about  the  antique  re- 
taller  of  Chicago  who  visited  Oalena,  nu- 
nols — a  very  small  town  In  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  State — and  who  liked  It  so  much 
he  decided  to  move  lock,  stock,  and  barrel 
to  that  town,  because  of  its  quality  of  life. 

I  hope  that  all  of  you  here  today  will  con- 
tinue your  great  work  to  let  Americans  every- 
where know  of  what  mral  America  has  to 
offer.  I  also  hope  you  will  continue  to  work 
to  preaerve  and  Improve  that  quality  that 
attracted  our  forebearers  and  helped  to  make 
our  country  as  strong  as  it  Is  today. 


AGAINST  A  DEPARTMENT  OP  EN- 
ERGY AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  as 
many  Members  of  the  Senate  know,  there 
has  recently  been  some  renewed  interest 
In  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  as  pro- 
vided for  In  S.  2135. 

Since  the  reawakening  of  this  issue.  I 
have  heard  expressions  of  concern  from 
many  of  the  most  prominent  voices  in 
the  conservation  movement  Including  the 
Association  of  State  Foresters.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  concern,  every  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry has  signed  a  letter  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  (Mr.  Ervin) 
opposing  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcosd: 

First,  a  copy  of  my  committee's  letter 
to  Senator  Ervin; 

Second,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Richard 
McArdle,  distinguished  former  Chief  of 
th©  U.S.  Forest  Service; 

Third,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Edward  P. 
ClilT,  yet  another  distinguished  Chief  of 
the  Forest  Service; 

Fourth,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Edward  C. 
Crafts,  who  distinguished  himself  both 


as  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  and 
as  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation; 

And  finally,  a  copy  of  a  resolution  op- 
posing a  Departmoit  of  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  adopted  February  12, 1974 
by  the  National  Association  of  Conserva- 
tion Districts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows: 

vs.  Sknats, 
Washington,  D.O.,  Febnutry  22, 1974. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Eavnr,  Jr., 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations,  U^.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Ma.  CRAmicAir:  The  existing  and 
potentially  long-range  energy  needs  and 
shortages  and  their  impact  on  the  total  econ- 
omy and  the  citizens  of  this  country  cer- 
tainly merit  immediate  consideration  and 
action  by  the  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
tion. 

However,  we  find  It  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  envision  how  the  transfer  of  the 
Forest  Service  and  certain  Soil  Conservation 
Service  activities  contemplated  in  S.  2135 
would  contribute  to  the  effective  and  efficient 
piursuit  of  a  goal  of  national  sufficiency  in 
energy. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  consolidation 
of  some  activities  relating  to  energy  Is  not 
desirable.  Quite  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  us 
that  a  centralization  of  responsibility  in  this 
area  is  imperative  if  the  present  and  future 
energy  needs  of  this  country  are  to  be  met 
and  the  goal  of  self-sufficiency  is  to  be 
achieved. 

However,  this  Committee  is  unaware  of 
any  hard  data  or  any  rational  argument 
available  which  suggests  advantages  in  the 
transfer  of  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  activities  contemplated. 
It  appears  to  this  Committee  that  such  a 
move  may  prove  counterproductive  to  the 
massive  effort  needed  to  solve  our  energy 
crisis. 

The  federal  government  manages  signifi- 
cant reserves  of  fossil  energy  and  related  fuels 
such  as  oil,  gas,  shale,  coal,  and  geothermal 
steam.  The  major  portion  of  these  energy 
reserves  is  either  \uider  the  public  lands 
numaged  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, or  the  outer  continental  shelf,  also 
managed  by  the  BLM. 

In  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
BLM  Issues  mineral  leases  not  only  on  lands 
it  administers,  but  on  lands  of  other  federal 
agencies  as  well.  It  then  turns  over  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  leases  to  the  Conserva- 
tion Division  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

The  lands  administered  by  the  Forest 
Service,  on  the  other  hand,  while  they  have 
some  minerals,  are  not  the  key  to  a  rational 
energy  policy. 

Natural  resources  cannot  be  combined  into 
a  neat  package.  Air,  water,  soU,  minerals, 
vegetatlon^-our  whole  environment— com- 
prise natural  resources.  It  la  not  possible  to 
separate  out  and  combine  all  programs  af- 
fecting them. 

Conflicta  In  policies  and  programs  gov- 
erned by  specific  laws  having  different  pur- 
poses cannot  be  resolved  or  eliminated  by 
combining  agencies  under  one  roof.  Attain- 
ment of  a  more  rational  energy  policy  for 
federal  lands  can  be  largely  secured  by  re- 
forms which  do  not  Include  the  Forest  Serv- 
ices or  the  Sou  Conservation  Service.  We, 
therefore,  think  that  there  needs  to  be  a 
moat  careful  review  given  to  the  ways  that 
Intra-departmental  Improvement  would 
achieve  a  better  national  energy  policy  now. 

Splitting  off  forestry  and  other  selected 
natural  resoiirce  functions  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  putting  them  into 
another  department  would  not  result  in 
combining  aU  natural  resource  functions  in 
one  department. 
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Further,  it  te  difficult  to  imderstand  how 
the  combination  of  other  agencies  with  ex- 
isting functions  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  would  provide  the  coordination  that 
would  benefit  the  environment.  This  is 
especially  true  when  we  consider  that  these 
functions  are  not  now  coordinated  within 
the  Department  of  the  Interior's  own 
agencies. 

The  Forest  Service  and  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  have  shown  their  ability  to 
coordinate  their  own  functions  weU.  For 
example,  the  Forest  Service  has  been  the 
leader  among  the  conservation  agencies 
working  for  reform  of  the  1872  mining  law. 

In  1952,  xmder  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  a  comprehensive  study 
of  abuses  under  the  mining  law  was  com- 
pleted. "Hm  Department  of  AgrlctUture  Is 
presently  proposing  a  further  administrative 
reform  by  requiring  permits  for  mining 
claims  as  an  aid  to  protecting  legitimate 
ipintng  under  the  1872  law,  and  dlscoiiraglng 
misuse  ci  that  law.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  no  comparable  refcam  under 
consideration  on  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment lands. 

It  may  appear  to  some  that  it  is  untidy 
that  the  Forest  Service  Is  In  one  department 
and  the  responsibilities  for  other  public  lands 
are  In  another.  However,  In  actuality,  this 
arrangement  resiilts  In  greater  diversity,  more 
opportunity  for  access,  and  a  broader 
audience  for  land  and  resource  management 
issues,  especially  thoae  that  embrace  so  wide 
a  group  as  farmers,  ranchers,  woodlot  owners, 
sports  enthvislasts,  nature  lovers,  and  others 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  our  Nation's 
wonders. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  a  natiu'al 
resource  department.  It  has  very  broad  con- 
servation and  nat\iral  resource  responslbill- 
tlee  throughout  rural  America.  The  highly 
decentralized  USDA  organization  currently 
extends  program  activities  to  ninety  percent 
of  the  Nation's  land  area  and  watersheds. 
Specialists  in  soils,  crops,  livestocks,  forestry, 
outdoor  recreation,  rural  economics,  educa- 
tion, landscape  management,  and  water 
resources,  and  related  disciplines,  are  In  the 
Department.  Multi-purpose  management 
and  use  of  natiu-al  reeources,  together  with 
protection  of  environmental  quality,  are  the 
key  to  meeting  growing  deands  on  agriculture 
and  natural  resources.  This  Is  the  main 
thrust  of  USDA  leadership  in  land  and  water 
conservation  and  comprehensive  planning. 

Two-thirds  of  the  Nation's  lands  are  in 
private  ownership.  The  private  owners,  with 
whom  the  Department  of  Agriculture  deals 
in  its  many  programs,  will  make  the  basic 
decisions  upon  which  the  Nation's  future 
position  in  natiural  resources  will  depend. 
The  major  part  of  the  Job  of  conservation, 
development,  and  protection  of  natural 
reaouroee  will  occur  on  private  lands.  The 
historic  success,  the  know-how,  and  the 
federal  leadership  to  get  the  Job  done  are  in 
the  Department  of  Agrlcvature. 

Agricultural  lands  included  In  the  small* 
watershed  program  of  the  SoU  Conservation 
Service  are,  in  general,  operated  luider  private 
ownership.  This  program  la  inseparable  from 
other  farm  management  activities.  The 
separation  of  SOS  survey  and  planning  fiuic- 
tlons  from  Its  administrative  and  budget 
functions  can  only  provoke  waste  and 
confusion. 

The  National  Forest  System  and  the  BsAl 
Conservation  Service  contribute  to  rural 
area  development,  which  is  tied  cloeely  to 
rural  people.  A  major  portion  of  the  Nation- 
al Forest  timber  harvest  is  processed  In  rural 
communities.  SC8  Resource  0(»servatlon 
and  Development  Projects  contribute  In  some 
areas  the  only  professional  planning  avaU- 
able  to  economically  pressed  smaU  towns. 

Forestry  la  an  aeaential  element  in  the 
rural  economy.  In  many  low  income  areas. 


development  of  forestry  Is  a  major  new  In- 
come opportunity. 

All  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  na- 
tural resource  programs  are  tied  together  by 
slmUar  sciences.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  the  trained  professional  person- 
:-el  to  provide  leadership  in  natural  re- 
source management.  Forestry  research  is 
Interrelated  with  other  agricultural  re- 
search. Forest  Service  research  and  federal- 
ly supported  state  forestry  research  efforts 
Ehoiild  be  kept  together  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  with  other  federal  agricultural 
research  efforts. 

Forestry  Is  a  combined  USDA  effort.  Much 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Coopera- 
tive Forestry  Program  is  carried  out  in  co- 
operation with  agencies  In  Agriculture  other 
than  the  Forest  Service.  The  new  Forestry 
Incentives  Program,  enacted  in  1973,  will  be 
carried  out  as  a  component  part  of  the  Rural 
Environmental  Conservation  Program  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  If  S.  2135  is  en- 
acted In  its  present  form,  we  feel  that  the 
contribution  of  the  Forest  Service  to  the 
well-being  of  rural  America  will  be  sub- 
merged in  a  huge  new  Department  whose 
primary  interest  wUl  be  the  energy  needs  of 
urban  America.  Further,  we  have  grave 
doubt  that  the  environment  would  be  pro- 
tected In  a  Department  whose  major  thrust 
woxild  be  in.  meeting  the  energy  needs  of  the 
Nation. 

The  present  regional  structure  of  the  For- 
est Service  field  offices  woiUd  change  with 
the  attendant  concerns  which  were  raised  by 
Congress  and  the  public  in  1973  when  such 
a  move  was  proposed  last  year.  In  fact,  the 
proposed  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  could  abolish 
the  transferred  agencies  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  the  Forest  Service,  or  any 
Department  of  the  Interior  agency. 

Organization  of  the  new  Department  0(f 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  would  follow 
the  lines  of  the  Federal  Regional  Councils. 
While  the  Regional  Coiincils  would  tend  to 
get  many  federal  agencies  closer  to  the  peo- 
ple, our  agricultural  and  natural  resource 
agencies  are  already  organized  to  be  on-the- 
ground  where  the  farms  and  natural  re- 
sources are.  To  pull  these  agencies  into  the 
Regional  Council  system  wo\ild  tend  to  cen- 
tralize them,  and  reduce  essential  decision- 
making which  should  be  made  by  profes- 
sional managers  and  resource  personnel  at 
ground  level. 

Any  separation  of  the  National  Forest  Sys- 
tem (National  Forests),  cooperative  fcvestry 
programs  on  state  and  private  lands,  and 
forestry  research  would  weaken  federal  lead- 
ership in  forestry. 

Just  this  week  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  reported,  and  the  Senate 
passed,  S.  2296.  S.  2296  is  a  major  and  com- 
prehensive bill  designed  to  achieve  the  goal 
of  long-range  multiple-\ise  sustalned-yleld  of 
our  forest,  rangeland,  and  other  renewable 
resomrces  and  assure  a  continuing  yield 
of  net  benefits  and  resources  for  the  enjoy- 
ment and  well-being  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Department  of  Agric\ilture  now  has 
larger  leeouroe  conservation  authorities  and 
responsibilities  than  does  the  Departznent  of 
the  Interior.  The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  cooperation  with  state  agencies,  is  now 
reaponsible  to  Congress  for  all  of  the  Nation's 
cropland,  all  of  the  Improved  pasture  and 
most  of  the  open  rangeland,  over  ninety-five 
percent  of  the  timber  land,  and  most  of  the 
recreational  land.  Most  of  our  water  M'lgl- 
nates  on  lands  administered  directly  or  in- 
directly by  USDA. 

In  one  way  or  another  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agrictiltiu'e  has  req>onslblllty 
for  approximately  ninety  percent  of  our  re- 
newable natural  resources. 

To  Interfere  with  this  system  which  has 
worked  successfully  for  more  than  one  hun- 


dred years,  establishing  close  relationships 
with  state  and  local  governments,  would  be 
disastrous. 

We  strongly  oppose  any  legislation  which 
would  tend  to  upset  an  efficiently  operating 
system  merely  for  the  sake  of  moving  bu- 
reaucrats into  a  new  set  of  cubbyh(des.  The 
risk  is  the  subversion  of  governmental  func- 
tions which  the  public  clearly  desires,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  current  system  in 
which  the  professional  resource  managers 
play  an  important  role  in  helping  to  shape 
public  policy. 

Therefore,  we  strongly  urge  that  the  Com- 
mittee delete  from  S.  2135  those  provisions 
which  would  transfer  the  F(»-est  Service  and 
certain  functions  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
With  every  good  wish,  we  are 
Sincerely, 

Herman  E.  Talmadgb, 

Chairman. 
Carl  T.  Curtis, 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 
Oeorgx  D.  Aikek, 
Milton  R.  YotrNO, 
rob^t  ix>le, 
Henrt  Bellmon, 
Jamzs  O.  Eastland, 
Oeobge  McQovisn, 
Jaubs  B.  Allen, 
Hubert  H.  Hukpbret, 
Jesse  Helms, 
Walter  D.  Huddleston, 
Dick  Clark. 

Washington,  D.C. 

February  16,  1974. 
Senator  Herman  Talmadgr. 
Chairman,   Committee   on   Agricvlture    and 
Forestry,  VJS.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Talmadge:  The  current  re- 
vival of  interest  In  establishing  a  Department 
of  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  prompts  me 
to  write  this  letter.  That  there  will  be  five 
days  of  hearings  on  S  2744  is  Indicative  of  the 
importance  attached  to  this  proposal.  Hear- 
ings already  have  been  held  on  HR  9090.  I 
address  my  comments  to  you  because  the 
l^copoeal  can  have  profoundly  harmful  effects 
on  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  proposal  is  to  change  the  nazne  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  to  add  new 
responsibilities  by  transfer  of  functions  from 
other  Departments.  I  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  but  the  proposed  name 
change  would  be  far  more  ^pUcable  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  than  to  Interior. 

The  impression  has  been  deliberately 
created  that  the  present  Department  of  the 
Interior  already  has  jurisdiction  of  all  nat- 
ural resources  and  resource  administering 
agencies  except  a  few  such  as  TVA,  the  civU 
functions  of  the  Army  Bnglne^'s,  the  SoU 
Oonservation  Service  and  the  Forest  Service. 
This  Is  not  true. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  larger 
resource  conservation  authorities  and  re- 
sponsibilities than  has  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. The  Dep<urtment  of  Agriculture  direct- 
ly and  in  cooperation  with  State  agencies  is 
now  re^>onsible  to  Congress  for  all  of  the 
Nation's  crop  land,  all  of  the  improved  pas- 
ture and  most  of  the  open  range  land,  about 
95  percent  of  the  forest  land  on  which  crops 
of  timber  can  be  grown  and  most  of  the 
recreational  lands  of  this  country.  Most  of 
our  water  originates  on  lands  administered 
directly  or  Indirectly  by  the  Department  of 
AgriciUture.  In  one  way  or  another  Agricul- 
ture has  responsibility  tot  three-fourths  <^ 
our  natiiral  resources.  But  whether  the  cor- 
rect figure  is  more  or  less  than  three-fourths 
it  is  obvious  that  the  proposal  to  dealgnate 
the  Interior  Department  as  the  principal  car 
only  federal  resource  conservation  agency  la 
bound  to  materially  affect  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  its  long  established  rela- 
tionahlps  with  the  Stotes. 
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Tour  Committee  also  m*y  w»at  to  onstder 
tlM  annownoed  Intention  of  rtlimmnft  rtng  an 
establisbed  agencies  both  within  tba  pnaent 
Interior  Department  and  thoae  to  t  i  traaa- 
famd  to  It.  At  the  *>««^"|p  on  I  B  aOOO 
Budget  Director  Aah  and  Interior  fl  civtary 
SCorton  tetiflert  that  tlie  plan  U  t  trans- 
fer functions  rather  than  agendes.;  Present 
agencies  would  be  abolished.  Ths  i  bw  De- 
partznent  would  be  organized  alon  :  f\mc- 
ttonal  lines.  WUdliflB  management  m  mid  be 
handled  by  one  agency  only,  range  i  lanage- 
ment  by  one  agency  only,  managemen  of  rec- 
reation by  one  agency  only,  managei  tent  of 
water  resouroea  by  one  agency  only,  and  so 
on.  As  the  plan  was  described  ther  would 
not  be  agencies  In  the  customary  se  ise  but 
regional  administrators.  Th«  propoaa  would 
put  management  of  each  acre  In  thi  hands 
of  a  dozen  or  more  likely  a  dosen  <  tfferent 
admlnlstratcra.  The  effect  on  federal!;  owned 
land  would  be  disastrous  and  the  adlrect 
effect  on  State  and  privately  ownei  lands 
scarcely  less. 

It  Is  difficult  to  think  of  a  more  c  unber- 
some  system.  It  Is  also  impractical.  I  would 
be  ctxnparable  to  entrusting  the  n  anage- 
ment  of  one  Ice  cream  cone  to  six  or  i  dozen 
small  boys.  If  this  is  typical  of  the  t  inking 
that  has  gone  Into  the  proposals  foi  a  new 
Department  the  thinking  Is  not  et  far 
enough  along  to  merit  the  attention  of  the 
Congress. 

A  more  logical  propoeal  would  be  o  con- 
solidate req>onslbUlty  for  natural  i  source 
conservation  In  the  Department  of  J  ^cul- 
ture where  most  of  this  responslblll  y  now 
rests.  The  present  Department  of  th  i  Inte- 
rior would  then  be  able  to  concent  ute  on 
\irgent  problems  of  energy. 
SInoerely  yours, 

Bkhaxb  E.  Mr*  DLS. 

ALCXAHIMtlA,    Va. 

Fettruary  ZO.    974. 
Senator  Rebmaw  Taucadcc, 
Chaimian,  Senate  Committee  tm  AgrU  tlture 

and  Forestry,  US.  Senate,  Wathi  igton, 

DC. 
Dkas  SBfATOt  TsLMABOc:  I  st  ongly 
urge  you  to  oppose  SBISS,  a  b  II  to 
create  a  Department  of  Energy  uul  Nat- 
ural Resources.  This  bUl,  among  other  1  lings, 
would  transfer  the  Forest  Serrlce  and  >  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  responsibilities  i  if  the 
Soil  Oonserratlon  Senrlce.  from  the  D  rpart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  the  proposed  ni  w  de- 
partment which  would  be  built  aroui  d  the 
present  Department  of  the  Interior.  It  rould 
also  transfer  the  planning  functions  ff  the 
Ck>rps  of  Engineers  of  the  Department^  the 
Army  to  the  new  department  in  an  efl  Nl  to 
get  most  of  the  water  resources  actlrt  les  in 
one  department. 

I  can  agree  that  there  is  a  need  to  stab- 
Itsh  a  strong  organlaaMoa  to  deal  wK  H  en- 
ergy problems  and  energy  research.  I  es  i  also 
see  the  logic  ot  combining  the  responett  litles 
for  managing  the  energy  materials — co  1,  oO, 
on  shale,  natural  gas.  viranliun,  and  th  i  geo- 
thermal  resources  In  connection  wit  t  the 
oTcr&ll  management  of  energy  prograi  is.  It 
would  also  be  logical  to  place  In  the  sai  m  de- 
partment the  responsibilities  for  adl  klnls- 
tering  other  federal  programs  for  adi  ilnls- 
terlng  other  non-renewable  mineral  rest  uroes 
and  federal  powor  programs.  Such  a  I>  part- 
ment  of  Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  rould 
have  a  tremendously  large  and  Impoita  it  job 
and  it  will  be  BO  for  a  long  time.  The  <  lergy 
crunch  is  not  going  away  quickly.  A  d  part- 
ment  fully  staflM  and  funded  to  dea  ade- 
quately with  energy  and  non-renewat  ie  re- 
sooKces  would  be  a  large  and  powerful  Mrg»- 
nisation.  To  make  It  larger  by  Includln  f  for- 
estry, most  of  the  water  programs  and  most 
of  what  Is  now  in  the  Department  <  r  the 
Interior  would.  In  my  Judgment,  make  t  too 
large  and  unwieldy.  There  would  be  •.  real 
danger  that  forestry  and  other  rea<  rable 
resource  programs  would  be  overshadow  M  by 


coocem  over  energy  problems  and  lost  in  the 

shuffle. 

If  natural  resource  acttntles  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  are  to  be  reorganized  and  com- 
bined In  some  manner  a  much  more  logical 
and  viable  proposal  wonld  be  to  combine  tho 
responsibilities  for  all  renewable  resources, 
including  the  surface  resources  of  all  public 
lands  and  soil  and  water  resources  In  an  en- 
larged Department  of  Agriculture.  It  could 
be  renamed  the  Department  of  Lands,  Waters 
and  Agriculture,  Agriculture  and  Renewable 
Resources,  or  some  other  suitably  descriptive 
name. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  demon- 
strated its  ability  over  the  years  to  manage 
land  and  renewable  resource  problems  and 
particularly  those  related  to  the  two-thirds 
of  the  nations  land  that  Is  in  private  owner- 
ship. No  combination  of  resource  manage- 
ment agencies  could  possibly  embrace  all  of 
the  natural  resources.  The  proposed  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  would 
be  a  misnomer  and  the  forced  marriage  of 
the  Forest  and  SCS  with  an  organlzatloa 
predominantly  involved  with  energy  and  non- 
renewable resources  would  be  Incompatible. 
After  all,  the  food  producing  lands  comprise 
the  nation's  most  important  natural  resource. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  now  and 
always  should  be  a  natival  resource  depart- 
nwnt — a  renewable  natural  resource  depart- 
ment. 

Since  we  will  always  need  a  Departnient  of 
Agriculture  to  deal  with  this  vital  part  of  our 
economy  It  Is  plain  conunon  sense  to  combine 
with  it  the  other  compatible  renewable  nat- 
ural resource  functions — forestry,  soil  and 
water  management,  and  an  other  renewable 
surface  resources  of  federal  lands.  Forestry, 
agriculture,  soil  science,  wildlife  production 
all  rely  on  the  same  biological  and  physical 
sciences.  Research  In  these  fields  has  been 
closely  coordinated.  It  wonld  be  a  mistake  to 
tear  them  apart. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  agencies 
have  had  broad  experience,  unmatched  in 
any  other  Department  of  Oovemment,  in 
dealing  constructively  with  private  land  own- 
ers who  own  the  bulk  of  the  nation's  land. 
Also  with  land  grant  universities  and  other 
institutions  involved  In  management  of  re- 
newable resources.  These  ties  should  be  con- 
tinued and  strengthened — not  torn  apart. 

Many  of  the  arguments  advanced  for  trans- 
ferring the  Forest  Service  to  another  depart- 
ment are  based  on  the  concept  that  it  would 
be  more  efficient  to  have  all  of  the  public 
land  agencies  In  one  department.  Proponents 
of  this  Idea  overlook  the  fact  that  about  73 
percent  of  the  commercial  forest  land  in  tMn 
country  is  privately  owned  much  of  It  toy 
farmers.  It  is  on  these  private  lands  where 
the  greatest  need  and  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity for  forest  management  lies.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  an  organiza- 
tional structure  capable  of  dealing  with  pri- 
vate forest  land  owners  and  the  state  and 
private  forestry  organisations.  This  should 
not  be  tampered  with.  Forestry  should  be 
kept  closely  allied  with  agrlcultuzo  where  it 
belongs. 

I  could  go  on  developing  further  arguments 
but  I  know  that  you  are  familiar  with  most 
of  them.  As  you  can  see,  I  feel  very  strongly 
about  this  matter.  I  am  wiying  to  work  with 
you  in  any  way  to  defeat  UUs  unwise  proposal. 
Sincerely  yours. 

KowABD  P.  Cuvr. 
Tormer  ChU/.  UJS.  Forest  Serviet. 

WSSHIHtfTOW.  D.O. 

March  4. 1974. 
Senator  HBmam  8.  Talmabos, 
C1u*rmmM  <m  Afffteultwre  mtd  Foreatrf 
WoBhtnifton,  D.O. 

Dkas  Sknatos  Talmadov:  Thank  yon  for 
yonr  letter  of  Fsbmary  18.  and  the  enclosed 
letter  of  Ftbroary  II  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations  ob- 


jecting to  those  provMaas  of  8.  9138  Whteh 
woold  transfer  an  functions  ot  Urn  Vantt 
Service  and  certain  functions  of  tlie  Soil 
Conservation  Service  to  the  Administration's 
proposed  new  Department  of  Energy  and 
Natural  Raaooroea. 

Because  tho  February  23  letter  repre- 
sented the  vinanlmous  views  of  yoor  Com- 
mittee, it  occurred  to  me  you  might  be  in- 
terested In  the  views  of  one  who  has  served 
In  both  Interior  as  a  bureau  head,  and  in 
Agrlculttire  as  a  deputy  bureau  chief. 

I  spent  seven  years  in  Interior  as  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  and  Ad- 
mlui.<>trator  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund.  Prior  to  serving  In  Interior.  I  was 
In  Agriculture  for  30  years.  12  of  them  as 
Deputy  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service.  From 
1050  to  1962.  I  had  close  working  relaUons 
with  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agrlcultiuv 
and  Forestry. 

Because  of  this  service  in  both  depart- 
ments and  both  agencies,  I  hold  no  q>eclal 
brief  for  either  department  or  natural  re- 
source agency  present  or  proposed.  Staff 
competence  in  Agriculture  and  Interior  at 
the  professional  level  Is  about  equal.  My 
only  concern  is  for  the  best  management 
of  the  Nation's  renewable  natural  resources 
— an  objective  toward  which  I  have  devoted 
my  entire  professional  life  . 

Accordingly,  I  share  yoiir  deep  concern 
over  certain  provisions  of  the  Administra- 
tion's bill.  In  my  view,  if  their  potential  is 
fully  implemented,  I  am  convinced  they  are 
in  conflict  with  the  strong  conservation 
stands  for  which  you  and  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  are  noted. 

To  understand  the  full  signlflcance  of 
these  provisions,  it  ts  necessary  to  consider 
them  In  connection  with : 

1.  The  White  House  statement  by  the 
President  of  June  29,  1973,  Issued  at  the 
time  the  blU  was  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

2.  The  White  House  President's  State- 
ment on  Energy — Summary  Outline — ^Fact 
Sheet,  Issued  on  the  same  date. 

S.  The  Administration's  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  Department  of  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

4.  Papers  Relating  to  the  President's  De- 
partmental Reorganisation  Program — A  Ref- 
erence Compilation.  Part  V — "Hie  Proposed 
Department  of  Natural  Resources,  datel 
March,   1971. 

8.  ITte  testimony  and  interrogation  of  Mr. 
Ash  and  Secretary  Morton  before  Congress- 
man Holtfleld's  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations,  July  197S,  re  HA.  9090,  the  com- 
panion bin. 

8.  Three  draft  position  papers  prepared 
within  Interior  entitled:  'Tkvmework  for  Or- 
ganization in  the  Proposed  Department  of 
Natural  Resources",  March  1.  1972;  "Posltlou 
Paper  on  the  Land  and  Recreation  Resoorces 
Administration  In  the  proposed  Departeient 
of  Natural  Resources",  November  18,  1972; 
and  "Position  Paper  on  the  Research  Func- 
tion in  the  Land  and  Recreation  Resources 
Administration  in  the  proposed  Department 
of  Natural  Resources".  November  IB,  1971. 

I  also  caU  attention  to  the  prepared  testi- 
mony of  the  Citizens  Commlttoe  on  Natural 
Resources  which  that  organisation  Is  seek- 
ing to  present  at  Mr.  Rlblcoff's  on-going 
hearings.  That  statement  is  a  fair  inteipreta- 
tion  of  what  is  authorized  and  contemplated 
by  the  questionable  provisions  which  con- 
cern me.  It  Is  specific  as  to  proposed  amend- 
ments, has  been  checked  by  attorneys,  and 
deserves  careful  consideration  before  any  bill 
Is  marked  up. 

My  concerns  reUte  caly  to  certain  sections 
of  Title  ni  and  IV.  They  do  not  relate  to 
tho  energy  aspects  of  the  bilL  Attention 
is  oaUed  to: 

FuciauLx  AMiunoir  ov  ■uskavs 

Section  40S(b)  states:  "The  Secretary  may 
organise  the  Department  as  he  may  deem 
to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  .  .  .".  No  Con- 
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gresslonal  review  or  approval  Is  required. 
This  authority  would  apply  not  only  to 
agencies  newly  proposed  for  transfer,  such 
as  the  Forest  Service,  but  also  to  existing 
renewable  resource  agencies  now  In  Interior, 
such  as  the  National  Park  Service,  Biumiu 
of  ^x>rt  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation, and  others. 

The  whole  thrust  of  the  Administration's 
proposal  Is  to  move  over  a  period  of  2  to  6 
years  to  a  functional  approctch  along  re- 
sources lines  such  as  timber,  recreation, 
water,  forage,  wildlife,  and  so  on  under  Re- 
gional Administrators,  and  correspondingly 
move  away  from  agency  administration  with 
line  authority  vesting  In  agency  heads.  Sec- 
retary Morton  made  this  clear  In  his  House 
testinumy.  Also  in  the  second  reference  in 
item  6  ot  the  references  cited  appears  the 
statement  on  page  36:  "Accordingly,  over  a 
period  ot  three  to  five  years,  some  of  the  in- 
volved multiple-resource  bureaus  could  lose 
their  present  Identities  and  be  merged  and 
reconstructed  Into  new  components  which 
will  be  more  closely  Integrated  to  achieve  the 
Secretary's  broad  land,  resource,  and  environ- 
mental 'common  purpose'  objectives." 

Functional  administration  of  muKlple- 
resouroes  with  decision-making  authority 
coming  together  only  at  regional  or  very  high 
Washington  levels  is  obviously  unworkable 
when  <Hie  stops  to  consider  that  multlple- 
reeoiiroes  occur  on  the  same  10,  100,  or  1000 
acres  of  public  lands  as  they  do.  Decision 
making  responsibility  for  all  resoxurces  on 
a  given  geographic  basis,  which  Is  the  agency 
a4>proach,  is  the  only  workable  alternative 
as  has  been  demonstrated  for  at  least  70  years 
by  the  Forest  Service,  since  1910  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  and  by  other  resouioe 
agencies. 

I  do  not  believe  you  or  other  members  at 
your  committee  would  endorse  blanket  dis- 
cretionary authority  for  any  Secretary  to 
completely  abolish  the  above-named  weU- 
known  Federal  conservation  agencies  of  long 
standUig.  Yet,  SecUon  403(b)  would  do  just 
that. 

George  Hartzog,  former  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  who  was  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  at  the  time  the 
reorganization  proposals  were  developed, 
shares  my  concern  over  the  possible  disap- 
pearance of  the  National  Park  Service  as  an 
agency  in  view  of  the  language  referred  to 
herein  coupled  with  his  personal  knowledge 
of  Administration  intent. 

BXOIOMAI.,  mRUCT,   AND  LOCAL  RZSTHT7CTURING 

Section  404  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
"to  establish,  alter,  or  discontinue  and  to 
maintain  such  State,  regional,  district,  local, 
or  other  field  offices  as  he  may  deem  to  be 
necessary  .  .  .".  No  Congressional  review  or 
conciurence  would  be  required. 

The  intention  here  Is  to  restructure  to 
oonform  to  the  ten  standard  Federal  regions 
and  headquarters.  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  discussion,  pages  88-41,  of  the  "Frame- 
work for  Organization  In  the  Proposed  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources"  named  In 
Item  8  of  the  references  cited  above. 

You  will  recall,  I  am  sure,  the  attempt  by 
Secretary  Butz  In  April,  1973,  to  eliminate 
three  Forest  Service  regions  in  the  West, 
close  Forest  Service  Regional  Headquarters 
in  Missoula,  Ogden  and  Albuquerque,  and 
cloee  two  Forest  Service  Regional  Forest  Ex- 
periment Stations  at  Ashevllle.  NvC.  and  Og- 
den. The  intent  was  to  make  the  Forest 
Service  comply  with  the  standard  Federal 
regions. 

Such  furor  was  raised  that  your  Senate 
0(Hnmlttee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  held 
hearings  on  the  proposal  last  June  26-27. 
Opposition  witnesses  were  lead  by  Senators 
Mansfield.  Metcalf,  Moss,  Bennett  and  Mon- 
toya.  the  Oovemor  of  Montana,  a  representa- 
tive for  the  Governor  of  XTtah.  and  several 


congressmen  from  the  affected  Rocky  Moun- 
tain states.  The  pressxire  became  so  great, 
especially  from  the  Majority  Leader  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Administration  eventually 
backtracked  and  Secretary  Butz  withdrew  his 
order. 

Yet,  Section  404  would  grant  the  Secretary 
of  the  new  Department  authority  to  exercise 
Just  such  reorganization  without  any  Con- 
gressional check  or  oversight.  The  Intention 
to  do  so  Is  clearly  spelled  out  in  the  Admin- 
istration's House  testimony,  and  other 
documente. 

TSANSrat  or  PORXST  SEXVICX  ruNcnoNs 
Section  301(d)  would  transfer  all  Forest 
Service  functions  to  the  new  Department.  It 
Is  significant  that  no  mention  Is  made  of 
transfer  of  the  agency  Itself,  but  only  Ite 
functions.  There  are  numerous  reasons  why 
the  Forest  Service  should  be  left  in  Agricul- 
ture. Some  of  these  Include : 

(a)  The  Administration's  own  sectlon-by- 
sectlon  analysis  of  the  bill  makes  clear  the 
three-fold  functions  of  the  Forest  Service, 
namely,  responsibility  for  the  National  For- 
este  and  Qrasslands  which  are  public  lands, 
cooperation  with  the  States  on  private  and 
local  public  forest  lands,  and  research  to 
service  both  the  National  Foreste  and  private 
Isknds.  Most  lay  and  Congressional  circles  tend 
to  think  of  the  National  Forests  as  synony- 
mous with  the  Forest  Service.  They  overlook 
the  co-equal  responsibility  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice for  forestry  on  farm  and  other  private 
woodlands  and  the  extensive  network  of  For- 
est Experiment  Stations  dating  back  to  1908 
which  Is  closely  tied  to  the  Agriculture  Re- 
search Service  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

(b)  The  growing  of  trees,  grass  and  shrubs 
and  the  management  of  small  upstream 
watersheds  Involves  primarily  the  application 
of  plant  science,  the  basic  knowledge  for 
which  Is  found  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, not  In  Interior. 

(c)  Through  County  agricultural  agente, 
extension  foresters,  farm  foresters  and  State 
foresters,  the  Forest  Service  has  nation-wide 
contacte  with  farmers  which  are  the  largest 
single  class  of  small  woodland  owners.  Com- 
parable avenues  to  farmers  do  not  exist  in 
any  other  Department,  and  farmers  own  m(H« 
commercial  forest  land  than  any  other  class 
of  forest  owner. 

(d)  The  Forest  Service  has  been  operating 
along  ite  present  pattern  for  70  years  and  Is 
a  remarkable  conservation  agency  with  world- 
wide recognition  for  competence,  dedication 
and  achievement.  Most  nations  ot  the  world 
have  either  followed  the  pattern  of  tiie 
United  States  <»  have  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion independently  by  placing  their  Forest 
Services  In  their  Agriculture  Departmente. 
Similarly,  In  the  United  Nations,  forestry  Is 
located  in  the  Food  and  Agrlcrilture  Orga- 
nlzatKHi. 

(e)  In  Agriculture  the  Forest  Service  has 
been  slngiilarly  free  of  political  meddling. 
Not  cme  Chief  has  been  dismissed  by  an  in- 
coming Secretary  of  Agrlcultiu-e  and  all  For- 
est Service  Chiefs  have  been  professionals. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service.  In  contrast,  the  Department  of 
Interior,  irtierein  are  vested  most  of  the  other 
natural  resource  agencies,  is  noted  for  the 
political  casualties  of  Ite  bureau  chiefs.  Un- 
der the  present  Administration,  the  head  of 
every  renewable  natural  resoiu'ce  agency  in 
the  Department  of  Interior  has  been  replaced, 
even  though  these  men  were  career  profes- 
sionals. 

Never  before  has  this  happened  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  while  In  contrast,  the 
8h(»tness  of  tenure  of  Directors  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  Is  well-known. 

If  the  practice  that  is  now  prevailing,  and 
has  prevailed  histMlcally  In  Interior,  wej« 
to  pass  to  the  prt^xMed  new  Department  and 
the  Forest  Service  were  to  be  transferred.  It 
too  would  become  politicaUy  vulnerable. 


VKAGMXNTATioir  OF  son,  coNsnvATioN  smvid 

AND    CORPS    OP    XNGINEEXS 

Section  301(e)  would  transfer  to  the  new 
Department  Soil  Conservation  Service  func- 
tions to  conduct  river  basin  siu^eys  and  in- 
vestigations, and  the  planning  and  funding 
of  certain  watershed  protection  and  flood 
prevention  operations.  Remaining  functions 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  would  be 
retained  in  Agriculture.  Similarly,  Section 
301(c)  would  transfer  to  the  new  Depart- 
ment all  the  planning  and  funding  activities 
associated  with  the  Corps'  civil  functions. 
This  would  Include  river  basin  planning  and 
selection  of  projecte  proposed  for  authoriza- 
tion. The  Corps  remaining  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  would  continue  to  carry 
out  feasibility  studies,  contract  administra- 
tion, construction  and  so  on. 

I  have  been  closely  associated  with  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  for  many  years.  Also,  I 
worked  briefly  for  the  Coips  after  my  re- 
tirement from  Interior. 

In  all  my  many  years  as  a  Federal  Admin- 
istrator, that  which  I  found  most  difficult 
was  to  function  simultaneously  as  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  under 
the  Secretary  of  Interior,  and  also  as  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  President's  Council  on 
Recreation  and  Natural  Beauty  which  was 
chaired  by  a  cabinet  officer  other  than  the 
Secretary  of  Interior.  In  other  words,  I  was 
reporting  to  two  cabinet  officers  at  the  same 
time  on  over-lapping  functions.  My  belief 
and  conviction  is  that  the  division  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  civil  func- 
tions of  the  Corps  t>etween  two  departmente 
and  two  cabinet  officers  is  utterly  unwork- 
able and  urge  that  these  sections  be  amended 
or  dropped.  One  cannot  work  effectively  for 
two  bosses. 

I  hope  you  will  accept  this  letter  in  the 
constructive  q>lrlt  with  which  It  is  written. 
I  wished  to  get  through  to  you  my  deep 
concern  over  these  undesirable  provisions  of 
the  Administration's  prc^>osal. 

There  would  be  no  objection  to  making 
this  letter  available  to  other  Senat(»s  or 
placement  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Re^ectfully  yoxxn, 

Edwakd  C.  Csavts. 

nmC^AL    RXOKCANIZATIOir 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  in  Congress 
at  the  request  of  the  President  to  create  a 
new  federal  Department  of  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources.  The  National  Association  at 
Conservation  Dlstrlcte  Is  opposed  to  major 
provisions  of  this  proposed  legislation.  In 
particular,  we  oppose  the  proposed  trans- 
fer of  the  Forest  Service  and  certain  func- 
tions of  the  Sou  Conservation  Service  and 
Army  Cc»-ps  of  Engineers  to  the  proposed 
new  Department. 

We  believe  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to 
transfer  the  Forest  Service  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricxilture,  where  It  has  developed 
an  enviable  reputation  for  cooperation  and 
professional  capability,  to  a  new  Depart- 
ment where  these  values  might  be  jeopar- 
dized. More  than  half  of  the  totest  land  in 
the  United  States  Is  in  non-lndxistrlal  pri- 
vate foreste.  Therein  lies  the  largest  forestry 
job  ahead.  In  furtherance  of  this  work,  the 
Forest  Service  works  closely  with  State  for- 
estry agencies,  and  they  in  tiun  work  di- 
rectly with  farmers  and  other  private  owners. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  also  split 
the  authority  and  federal-funding  control  for 
the  upstream  watershed  program  between  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  proposed 
new  Department.  To  place  the  funding  and 
decision-making  authority  in  one  department 
and  the  delivery  system  in  another  Is  to  In- 
vite \inneoeeaary  problems  In  management  of 
the  program;  In  assignment  of  personnel;  In 
establishing  essential  priorities;  in  Congres- 
sional, federal-state,  and  sponsor  relations; 
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Ws  believe  tbeae  defvlopments 
need  for  a  different  kind  of 
the  federal  departmental  structure 
proposed  by  tbe  Administration. 
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of   energy  are  likely  to  affect  tha 
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Agrlculttuml  production.   Industrial  eliploy' 
ment,   commercial   and    residential    lasting, 
and  tranqMttatlon  systems  of  all 
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usee  of  traditional  sources.  In  our 
the  problems  of  energy  are  contlnulni 
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We  believe  there  are  sound  reason  . 
to   expand    the   responslbllltlee    of 
partment  of  Agriculture  to  Include 
tratlon  of  substantial  segments  of 
lands  of  the  country.  Ws  believe  the 
ment  of  Agriculture  should  be  e 
serve  as  tbe  Departmant  of  Agrlculti^ 
Natural  Resources,  concerned  not 
the  production  and  marketing  ot 
and  fiber  oommodltlea,  but  with  the 
tlal  land,  water,  foraat,  and  related 
of  the  nation. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  continental 
States  Is  rural  land  producing  cropcd 
forage,  water,  wildlife  and  recreatloi  kl 
portunlttes.  Seventy  percent  of  thes4 
are   privately  owned   and   sustain  thi 
productive  farm,  forest,  grazing,  and 
capabilities  of  the  nation.  Tbe  rene 
sources  of  the  public  lands  are  In 
of  Instances  Intermingled  with,  or 
to,  the  privately-owned  lands.  The 
ment  of  privately-owned  lands  Is 
the  management  of  public  lands, 
versa.  There  Is  a  clear-cut  need.  In 
for  close  coordlnaUon  of  programs 
the  basic  resources  of  tbe  country, 
of  ownership.  We  believe  this  can  be 
pllsbed  bnst  through  a  Dapartment 
culture  and  Natural  Raaourooa 
have  within  Its  structure  an 
body  of  experience,  expertise, 
educational  facilities,  and  the  proves 
blllty  of  reaching  to  every  part  ot 
roots  at  America. 
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Mr.  «g*T.T.  Mr.  President.  In  ak«port 
conducted  by  the  Ediication  "lestinK 
Service,  It  was  concluded  that  the  31  bill 
is  not  doing  today  for  veterans  ai  It  did 
in  Uie  pest.  An  analysis  of  the  par  Idpa- 
tlon  rate  shows  that  both  full  ant  part- 
time  enrollments  are  below  those  or  the 
Ol'ft  who  fought  during  World  V  ar  IL 
In  fact.  In  my  own  State  of  Mai  rland. 
with  an  estimated  veterans  ix>pula  Ion  of 
139,000  only  21.1  percent  have  eve  ■  been 
in  college  under  the  GI  bilL  It  is  f  ( r  that 


reason  I  am  plecued  to  Join  several  of  my 
ctdleagues  in  the  Senate  In  coaponaorlng 
8.  2789.  "me  Vietnam  Vetenou  OI  Bill". 

Just  as  there  are  many  factors  which 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  when 
one  looks  at  a  comjxarison  of  the  qual- 
ity of  benefits  available  to  the  World  War 
n  OI's  and  those  available  to  the  veter- 
ans of  the  Vietnam  war.  there  are  several 
factors  that  must  be  considered  when 
one  examines  the  current  participation 
rates.  Of  prime  importance  is  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  into  account  the  significant 
changes  in  the  economy  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  Interim  from  World  War  n 
to  the  Vietnam  war.  While  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  has  not  quite  doubled  since 
World  War  n  the  average  tuition  at  a  4- 
year  public  institution  has  more  than 
doubled  and  the  tuition  at  a  4-year  pri- 
vate institution  has  increased  fivefold. 

According  to  the  ETS  study,  when  all 
factors  such  as  books,  tuition  and  sup- 
plies at  a  4-year  public  Institution  are 
considered,  the  remaining  is  not  sufQ- 
clent  to  meet  the  veterans'  living  ex- 
penses. The  study  further  Indicates  that 
"the  single  veteran  would  require  $728  in 
additional  resources,  a  married  veteran 
with  no  children  would  require  over 
$2,000  in  resources  over  and  above  cur- 
rent allowances."  Comments  from  my 
own  constituents  throughout  Maryland 
have  ranged  from  the  fact  that  marriage, 
children  and  the  additional  responsi- 
bilities entailed  have  necessitated  "choos- 
ing" employment  over  education,  to  an 
instance  where  a  young  man  has  been 
confined  to  a  mental  hospital  for  the 
last  6  years  and  upon  his  release  now 
has  plans  to  begin  his  coUege  education. 

Although  it  is  pointed  out  that  there 
are  other  federally  funded  programs 
avaflable  to  veterans,  none  of  them  have 
given  a  priority  preference  for  the  vet- 
eran and  the  data  which  has  been  com- 
piled indicates  that  the  veteran's  par- 
ticipation in  these  programs  has  been 
substantially  low. 

Of  particular  signlfleance  also  Is  the 
increasing  educational  level  of  veterans, 
which  of  course  reflects  the  increasing 
educational  levels  of  the  population  In 
general.  Today  only  1  in  5  veterans  lacks 
a  high  school  education,  compared  with 
over  one-half  of  the  World  War  n  vct- 
erans.  Thus,  as  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing emphasis  on  education,  the  needs 
and  demands  for  the  veterans  will  In- 
crease accordingly.  Likewise,  the  age  of 
the  veterans  reveals  much  about  his  or 
her  needs.  At  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
61.2  percent  of  the  veterans  were  imder 
30  years  of  age,  while  78.3  percoit  of 
the  Vietnamese  veterans  are  under  30. 
This  Indicates  that  an  increasing  per- 
centage of  veterans  went  into  the  serv- 
ice during  the  yesu^  when  most  of  their 
peers  were  obtaining  their  education  and 
It  is  more  likely  that  their  time  in  the 
service  disrupted  their  educational  plans. 
Certainly  those  who  gave  of  their  time 
In  the  service  of  our  country  deserve  an 
adequate  opportunity  to  continue  the 
pursuit  of  their  goals. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  evident  that  more 
time  and  more  money  is  needed  If  our 
veterans  are  to  meet  their  objectives. 
I  believe  Senate  bill  2789  is  a  major  effort 
in  correcting  current  deficiencies  and 


Inequities  In  the  law  and  I  hope  It  win 
receive  speedy  consideration 

Mr.  President,  I  9A  unanimoas  con- 
sent  that  the  attached  aommary  of  8. 
3789  be  printed  in  the  Rsooas. 

There  being  no  objectian.  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoeo,  as  follows: 
Thi    CoMFaxBXNBiva    Vnrrwaif    Kaa    Vkt- 

BSAMs     bucanovAi.    Bur^nra    Act    ov 

1073 

Inadequacies  In  the  present  OI  bUl  deny 
the  Vietnam  veteran  the  amristaTwyt  and  v^- 
portunlUes  that  Congress  intended  they 
have.  This  Is  the  conclusion  of  tbe  Congres- 
slonally  commlsaloned  report  published  by 
the  Educational  Testing  Serrloe  on  educa- 
tional assistance  programs  for  veterans.  Their 
findings  are  confirmed  by  Independent  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  National  Leat^u  of 
ClUes,  VS.  Conference  of  Mayors,  and  the 
American  Association  at  Junior  CoUeges. 

This  bill  Is  designed  to  overcome  the  spe- 
cific Inadequacies  of  the  present  OI  bill  and 
to  provide  assistance  and  opportunities  to 
veterans  who  are  currently  unable  to  uae 
theU-  benefits.  It  Is  also  designed  to  meet  the 
mandates  of  major  veterans  organizations  In 
the  most  comprehensive,  flexible,  and  effec- 
tive manner  poaslble. 

MAJOa   PBOVISIONS 

1.  A  tuition  payment  made  to  the  veteran 
for  tulUon  costs  above  MOO  per  school  year. 
The  ETS  study  showed  S400  to  be  the  average 
tuition  cost  at  a  4  year  public  Institution. 
Tlie  veteran  would  pay  the  first  f400  himself 
and  the  VJL  would  reimburse  him  for  tui- 
tion costs  up  to  a  total  of  $1,000.  Out  of  a 
total  tuition  cost  of  91,000,  the  veteran  would 
pay  $400  and  the  VA.  $600.  Any  cost  al)ovo 
$1,000  woiild  have  to  be  paid  by  the  veteran. 

This  would  enable  veterans  In  states  with 
high  cost  public  education  to  use  the  GI 
benefits.  The  OI  blU  participation  rates  la 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  New  Jersey, 
and  New  York  (states  with  public  education 
coets  averaging  over  $760)  are  half  those  of 
states  with  low  coet  pubUc  education  (CaU- 
fomla,  Texas,  and  Masaachusetts) .  The  In- 
ability of  the  veteran  to  make  an  Initial  tui- 
tion payment  of  $000  or  $800  Is  the  most 
formidable  obstacle  preventing  participation 
In  an  education  or  training  program. 

a.  An  Increase  In  the  sut)slstence  allow- 
ance paid  to  veterans  In  vocational  rehabili- 
tation and  education  programs  of  lS.e% .  This 
la  consistent  with  action  already  taken  In 
the  House  of  Bepresentatlvee  and  covers  tbe 
8%  Inflation  rate  since  the  present  rates 
were  enacted. 

3.  An  extension  of  the  present  36  month 
enUtleraent  period  for  up  to  0  additional 
months  subject  to  case  by  case  approval  by 
the  VA.  This  will  allow  veterans  who  are  sub- 
ject to  special  circumstances  to  complete  the 
course  of  education  they  eet  out  on.  Speclfi- 
caUy,  It  Is  Intended  (or  those  who  have  lost 
credits  because  they  have  transferred  from 
one  school  to  another  or  because  they  lack 
sufficient  preparatory  background  and  need 
additional  courses  to  complete  their  program 
of  Instruction. 

4.  An  Increase  from  8  to  10  years  In  the 
ellglbUlty  period.  Presently  veterans  have 
eight  years  from  date  of  discharge  to  com- 
plete their  education  with  the  help  of  OI 
assistance,  llany  veterans  discharged  In  1964, 
1B65,  and  1966  were  unable  to  use  the  bene? 
fits  untU  1970  when  the  subsistence  rate  wa» 
raised  above  $130.  Others  have  attended  on 
a  part  time  basis  and  also  face  the  prospect 
of  losing  part  of  their  36  month  aUotment 
when  the  eight  years  Is  up. 

6.  A  provision  aUowlng  a  veteran  to  draw 
his  full  39  month  entitlement  In  larger 
amounts  over  a  shorter  i>erlod  of  time.  Pres- 
ent subsistence  allowance  for  a  single  veteran 
Is  $320  per  month.  This  provision  would  aUoW 
the  veteran  to  draw  up  to  $440  per  month 
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(or  only  18  months.  This  would  enable  vet- 
erans with  prior  education  to  complete  their 
programs  with  a  minimum  of  money  worries. 
It  would  also  enhance  the  prospects  for  those 
who  may  wish  to  attend  medical  or  law  school 
or  a  two  year  vocational  objective. 

6.  The  bUl  removes  the  restrictions  of  the 
work  study  program.  This  wUl  enable  the 
VA.  to  utUlze  veterans  to  fulflU  vltaUy 
needed  outreach  work  whUe  aUowlng  them 
to  earn  money  that  wlU  help  defray  their 
coUege  costs. 

7.  Establishment  of  a  Vietnam  Era  Veterans 
Communication  center  and  a  veterans  ad- 
visory committee.  The  center  would  Insure 
that  tbe  Input,  advice,  experience,  and 
knowledge  of  yoiuig  veterans  would  be  used 
in  the  coordination  and  Implementation  of 
programs  affecting  Vietnam  era  Veterans.  The 
advisory  task  force  would  combine  govern- 
ment and  private  efforts  to  msJce  veterans 
programs  more  effective  and  more  widely 
utilized. 

Cost. — (A  consensus  reached  after  consult- 
ing the  VA.,  OMB  and  various  private 
concerns) . 

1.  Tuition  payment,  200  mUUon. 

a.  Subalstence  Increase,  370  mlUlon. 

S.  Extension  of  entitlement,  IS  mlUion. 

4.  Extension  of  eligibility  period,  20  mlUlon. 

5.  Accelerated  subsistence,  no  new  cost. 

6.  Expansion  of  work-study,  26  mUllon  (to 
be  determined  by  VA.  and  Cong,  authoriza- 
tion). 

7.  Communication  center,  funded  out  of 
existing  VA.  funds. 


THB  IMPACrr  OF  raOH  ENERGY 
COSTS 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
real  threat  of  sharply  higher  costs  of  all 
forms  of  energy  is  not  so  much  the  dou- 
Med  price  of  gasoline  for  our  family  cars 
as  it  is  the  grossly  Inflationary  effect 
which  will  result  throughout  the 
economy. 

Every  commodity,  frran  agriculture  to 
washing  machines,  is  dependent  on  ea- 
ergy  for  production,  processing,  transpor- 
tation and  its  ultimate  retail  sale  and 
use.  When  one  considers  the  added  cost 
of  energy  at  every  step  of  the  way,  the 
enormity  of  a  doubled  price  of  basic  en- 
ergy materials  takes  oa  a  new  and  dif- 
ferent meaning. 

The  president  of  Output  Systems  Corp. 
of  Arlington,  Va.,  Mr.  Matthew  Kerbec. 
has  written  a  letter  to  the  President 
which  encloses  a  number  of  newspaper 
articles  together  with  his  own  comments. 
which  make  an  eloquent  case  for  a  roll- 
back in  the  price  of  crude  oil.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Mr.  Kerbec's  letter, 
the  newspai>er  articles  to  which  his  let- 
ter refers,  and  his  comments  on  those 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  materi- 
als were  ordered  to  be  lurlnted  in  the  Rxc- 
osj>.  as  follows: 

Output  Ststkms  Cosp., 
Arlington,  Va.,  FeXfruary  2S,  1974. 
The  PwKwmrwT, 
The  White  Hou»e, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Mk.  Peksipkwt:  This  letter  was  stimu- 
lated by  an  article  appearing  on  the  front 
page  of  the  February  21,  1974  edition  of  the 
Hew  York  Times.  Simply  stated  the  article 
announces  new  record  highs  for  com- 
modity prices  and  that  farm  production 
prtcee  have  Increased  66%  In  one  year. 
This  Is  aa  economic  danger  signal  when 
you  realize  this  U  at  the  farm  level  be- 
fore any  of  the  markups  that  occur 
between  the  farm  and  the  complex  market- 
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Ing  system  required  to  bring  food  products 
to  tbe  consumer.  In  the  same  article  a  com- 
modity broker  Is  quoted  as  saying  "The 
prices  are  not  only  undermining  the  value 
of  paper  money  but  In  the  case  of  grains  they 
are  destroying  the  cattle  and  hog  Industries." 
As  you  know  new  highs  are  being  registered 
each  month  In  aU  price  Indexes  with  no  end 
In  Bight. 

Mr.  President,  play  the  energy  game  and 
try  to  think  of  any  product  that  does  not 
have  an  energy  cost  as  part  of  the  price  and 
you  wUl  begin  to  appreciate  the  enormity 
of  the  consequences  associated  with  Irre- 
sponsible price  hikes  at  the  crude  oU  level. 
Although  we  cannot  control  foreign  oU 
prices  we  can  stabilize  our  econonay  by  sub- 
sidizing the  difference  between  a  fixed  crude 
oil  price  and  the  price  of  Imports  In  tbe  same 
way  Canada  Is  handling  the  problem.  (See 
Article  2,  Pages  12  and  15). 

It  can  be  demonstrated  that  cost  and  price 
ripples  caused  by  sudden  massive  energy 
price  hikes  (energy  includes  crude  oil,  coal 
and  natural  g^as)  have  an  amplified  effect 
greater  than  any  other  conunodity.  Natxval 
gas  and  petroleum  based  chemicals  account 
for  over  43  %  of  material  costs  needed  to  pro- 
duce fertilizer.  The  Cost  of  Living  CouncU 
decontrolled  fertilizer  in  October  1973,  and 
fertUizer  selling  prices  Increased  by  37%  in 
3  months.  Fertilizer  Is  needed  to  grow  com 
and  soybeans  used  for  livestock  feed,  and, 
the  Increased  price  Is  forcing  these  prices  up. 
These  prices  are  marked  up  again  and  again 
as  they  travel  through  the  marketing  chain 
to  the  retaU  level.  Also  it  Is  estimated  that 
6.5  billion  gallons  of  gasoline  and  fuel  oU 
were  used  on  farms  in  1973.  An  Increase  of 
10^  per  gallon  adds  $650  mUllon  to  farm 
costs  that  wUl  ripple  through  the  food  mar- 
keting system  before  being  passed  ou  to  the 
ultimate  consumer. 

The  attached  Article  2  covers  some  of  the 
first  round  effects  of  the  energy  price  hikes 
In  several  critical  Industries.  Contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  some  analysts,  the  effects  of  these 
price  hikes  should  not  be  thought  of  as  a 
one-shot  phenomena.  They  are  the  first  step 
In  a  ft^Mn  reaction  that  wUl  amplify  prices 
as  they  ripple  through  the  economy. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  four  major  cumu- 
lative Infiationary  effects  that  are  being  trig- 
gered by  sudden  and  massive  energy  price 
bikes: 

1.  Agrlcultiue  and  Industry  responds  by 
equivalent  massive  price  hikes.  Price  con- 
trols become  meaningless  because  massive 
Increases  in  the  prices  of  raw  material  foesU 
fuel  Inputs  naake  higher  product  prices  man- 
datory if  the  steel,  food,  transportation,  pet- 
rochemical and  power  utilities  and  other 
Industries,  are  to  survive. 

2.  Unions  and  workers  demand  equivalent 
massive  wage  hikes  to  maintain  buying  pow- 
er. People  with  fixed  Incomes  have  no  prac- 
tical recourse  and  may  resort  to  violence 
(in  1973  there  were  over  10  mlUion  families 
With  an  average  Income  of  $3,500  per  year ) . 

3.  Reduced  buying  i>ower  caused  by  mas- 
sive Inflation  will  lead  to  layoffs.  Greater  per- 
centages of  Income  will  go  for  necessities  and 
distort  spending  patterns. 

4.  Demand  for  luxury  products  and  non- 
essential Items  wUl  dramatically  decrease 
leading  to  more  layoffs  that  wUl  affect  execu- 
tives and  workers  at  all  Income  levels. 

Events  after  Effect  4  are  anyone's  guess. 
The  U.S.  Is  now  definitely  at  Effect  1  with 
prices  rising  at  unprecedented  rates.  Effects 
2.  3  and  4  are  showing  Increasing  activity. 
One  thing  Is  certain — there  will  be  delayed 
effects  long  after  the  high  priced  energy  Is 
fed  Into  our  economic  system.  For  example, 
coal  prices  are  now  following  ofl  prices.  One 
report  states  that  Bethlehem  Steel  Corxx>ra- 
tlon  announced  that  it  wiU  lay  off  1250  p>e(^le 
because  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  does  not 
allow  steel  companies  to  bid  up  to  the  $27 
to  $3S  the  utilities  are  paying  for  coal.  An 
tntematlonal  example  of  delayed  cost  effect 


that  was  triggered  by  energy  price  Increases 
Is  that  organized  labor  In  Japan  Is  asking 
for  an  unprecedented  30%  increase  In  1974 
(see  attached  articles) .  These  are  effects  not 
causes. 

I  have  reviewed  many  of  the  energy  and 
economic  poUcy  statements  made  by  your 
executives  in  the  past  three  months  but  have 
not  yet  heard  any  meaningful  detailed  anal- 
ysis of  what  massive  energy  price  hikes  are 
doing  to  the  economy  In  terms  of  raw  mate- 
rials costs,  profits,  prices,  wages,  unemploy- 
ment and  Lnfiatlon.  These  are  all  p>art  of  the 
same  management  problem.  Knowingly  or 
unknowingly  your  executives  present  a  tre- 
mendously misleading  picture  when  they 
only  speak  of  economic  effects  caused  by 
crude  oil  price  increases  as  plus  or  nUnus  a 
few  cents  at  the  gasoline  pump. 

The  time  has  come  for  all  thinking  people 
to  stand  up  to  be  counted,  and  it  should 
be  clearly  understood  by  all  elected  and  ap- 
pointed govenunent  officials  that  the  foun- 
dation Is  being  laid  now  for  future  disrup- 
tions to  our  economic  system.  Specifically, 
we  are  now  laying  the  groundwork  that  wUl 
lead  to  management-labor  confrontations, 
antisocial  acts  by  people  being  relentlessly 
squeezed  between  soaring  prices  and  fixed 
Incomes,  unprecedented  Inflation  and  un- 
employment. 

One  fact  clearly  stands  out.  Great  Britain, 
Japan,  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
who  have  allowed  Internal  energy  prices 
to  reach  cartel  levels  are  aU  experiencing 
raging  Inflation.  Canada  has  frozen  crude 
oU  at  $4.00  per  barrel  and  is  not  having  prob- 
lems with  runaway  Inflation  (see  Article  2. 
pages  12  and  15) . 

Because  energy  is  the  only  conunodity  that 
is  a  necessity  for  all  industries  and  activities 
I  strongly  urge  an  Immediate  rollback  of 
energy  prices  and  a  realistic  national  energy 
policy  that  balances  tbe  need  for  energy  self- 
sufficiency  against  the  d^ree  of  economic 
disruption  that  can  be  tolerated  (see  Article 
2,  page  13) .  There  are  many  ways  to  finance 
Increased  exploration  for  crude  oil  and  to 
buUd  additional  refinery  capacity  without 
massive  energy  price  increases  that  have  no 
relationship  to  production  costs.  It  is  also 
true  that  no  foreign  country  wlU  cut  their 
oil  prices  when  our  government  does  nothing 
about  the  uncontrolled  $10.35  per  barrel  of 
crude  oU  produced  domesticaUy.  Why  should 
they?  UntU  we  start  treating  energy  as  a 
necessity  In  the  same  context  as  air  and 
water  and  not  as  ordinary  commodities  such 
as  steel,  and  grain  we  wlU  continue  to  apply 
old  nonappUcable  remedies  to  a  new  problem 
requiring  new  basic  poUcles. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  yotir  burdens  are 
heavy  but  I  close  this  with  the  sincere  hope 
that  you  can  generate  some  priority  decisive 
action  to  reduce  this  continuing  suicidal  In- 
flationary spiral. 
Sincerely, 

MATTBEW  J.  K^BXC, 

President. 


(From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  21,  1974) 

Prices  Hrr  Peaks  for  CoKMODmxs:  BxsDiira 

roR   Raw    Materials   Pushes   Manx   Pu- 

TURES  TO  RBCORO  LEVB.S 

(By  H.  J.  Maldenberg) 

The  nation  received  its  loudest  signal  to 
date  yesterday  that  consumer  prices  wUI  soar 
much  higher  in  coming  weeks  and  months. 
It  came  as  commodity  traders  and  specula- 
tors bid  up  the  prices  of  most  raw  materials 
to  record  or  near-record  levels  once  again 
yesterday. 

Bids  on  the  conunodity  exchanges  here  and 
In  Chicago  sent  prices  of  potatoes,  copi>er, 
sugar  and  silver  to  historic  highs  and  raised 
most  other  basic  raw  materials  closer  to  rec- 
ord levels. 

"It's  frightening,"  one  broker  eatd  In  a 
telephone    Interview,    frcMn    Chicago.    'I've 
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never  seen  anything  like  It  In  30 
rre  been  In  the  business. 

"The  prtoes  are  not  only  undennl^ng 
value  of  paper  money,  but  In  the 
grains,  they  are  destroying  the 
hog  Industries,"  he  added. 

The  broker  explained  that  soartdg 
prices,  consumer  resistance  to  curre^ 
and  the  recent  truck  strike  In  the 
have  caused  uncommonly  high  rates 
and  hog  slaughter. 

"This  means  beef  and  pork  prices 
run  up  as  fast  now,  but  watch  out 
livestock  herds  are  wiped  out  later 
he  added. 

Another  br<Aer  observed  that 
have  been  supported   largely  by 
ports.  Yesterday,  for  example, 
18  million  bushels  of  corn  and 
commodity  up  the  dally  permissible 
10  cents  a  bushel. 

When  cattle  and  hog  feeders 
the  higher  levels,  prices  fell  a  few 
froA  the  day's  highs  by  the  close  of 

Chicago  wheat  prices  were 
wit))  the  biggest  gains  In  contracts 
livery    In    July,    September    and 
These   months   normally   lag   behind 
deliveries   because    they   reflect   the; 
wheat  harvest  that  starts  in  June 
stltutes  two-thirds  of  the  nation's 

But  traders  have  been  scoffing  at 
tary  of  Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz's 
predictions  of  record  grain  harvests 

Carglll,  Inc.,  the  huge  grain  tradl4K 
pany,  reported  recently  that  farm 
tlon  costs  were  running  50  per  cent 
year-ago   level.   Moreover,   the   traded 
that   the   critical    fertilizer   shortagi 
pounded  by  price  controls  that 
exports,  will  overcome  in  time  to 
the  record  harvests  forecast  by 

"If  words  could  raise  crops,"  a  Ni 
broker  said,  "then  Washington 
tbe  country's  biggest  farm." 
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Some  grain  exporters  note  that 
grain  prices  move  up  foreign   buye^ 
In  to  stockpile,  which  Is  happening 
Flour  millers  have  been  particularly 
One  Kansas  City  miller  declared: 
ton  la  more  Interested  in  trade  balancls  than 
In  irtietber  or  not  we  will  have  enoug  >  grain 
for  brawl."  ^ 

In  the  smaller  New  Tork  commodl^ 
keta,  speculators  again  Joined  trade 
bid  up  raw  sugar  to  record  levels 
March  delivery  closed  at  34.66  cents  a 
a  year  ago  it  traded  at  8.9  cents 

Commodity  futures  prices  repres^t  the 
first  stage  of  the  processing  and  ma  keting 
system,  with  retail  prices  60  percent  higher 
tn  moat  finished  products. 

Although   speculators  and  others 
from  inflation — and  paper  money- 
bidding   up  silver   bullion   prices   to 
levels  each  day  for  the  last  two  week 
some  brokers  reported  that  this  buylyg 
qsread  to  the  copper  market. 

"An  Increasing  number  of  silver 
tors  have  become  nervous  over  the 
of  silver  and  are  switching  over  to 
a  metals  merchant  said. 

Coet  is  another  factor.  With  Initial  mar- 
gins In  both  commodities  about  10  p  r  cent 
of  total  value,  a  silver  contract 
an  ouUay  of  almost  $6,000,  while  one 
per  is  roughly  $a.0O0. 

In  any  event,   all   silver  and 
liveries  closed  at  their  limit  highs, 
rent  delivery  In  silver   (February) 
at    $6.81    an    ounce,    despite 
switching  from  near  to  more  tiutarf  con- 
tracts dxuing  the  day.  As  a  result,  tt  i  most 
distant  deUvery.  May,  1975,  closed  a    $6.77. 

Comment:  This  artlole  U  an  urgani  warn- 
ing of  what  la  to  oome  In  higher  gn  n  and 
othar  commodity  prloSa. 

These  Increases  are  not  surprising  when 
It  is  reallasd  that  48%  of  ttie  ooct :  >t  raw 
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materials  used  to  produce  fertilizer  are  de- 
rived from  petroletun  and  natural  gas.  Due 
to  energy  price  hikes,  shortages  of  i>etroleum 
based  chemicals  and  higher  prices  received 
from  export  sales  the  price  of  fertiliser 
Jumped  37%  in  three  months.  Fertilizer  Is 
one  of  the  greatest  costs  for  growing  grain. 
Com  and  soybean  are  tbe  single  greatest 
cost  in  feeding  livestock  so  when  a  massive 
energy  price  hike  is  imposed  on  fertilizer 
production  it  creates  a  massive  ripple  effect 
that  will  not  be  felt  for  18  months  or  more 
or  when  these  livestock  products  hit  the  re- 
tail level.  Also  In  1973  farms  used  6.6  billion 
gallons  of  gasoline  and  fuel  oil.  These  fuels 
are  scheduled  to  go  up  by  10  cents  a  gallon 
in  1974  which  will  add  at  least  another 
$660  million  to  the  farm  cost  In  1974.  (see 
Article  3.  Page  6) .  P^Brtllizer  price  controls 
are  meaningless  if  there  Is  no  control  of  the 
petroleiim  based  raw  materials. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  10.  1974] 
Japanisb  Raixt  roK  Pat  Rises 
(By  Dan  Oberdorfer) 
ToKTo,  February  18. — AU  factions  of  or- 
ganised labor  staged  a  Joint  antl-lnflatlon 
rally  here  tonight  as  part  of  a  nationwide 
drive  for  massive  wage  Increases. 

The  30,000  unionists,  sitting  amid  red  ban- 
ners in  a  vast  Indoor  heUI,  heard  speeches  de- 
claring that  the  government,  big  business 
and  the  International  oU  companies  are  re- 
sponsible for  this  country's  soaring  Infla- 
tion. Consumer  prices  here  rose  by  10  per 
cent  last  year,  the  highest  rate  for  any 
major  industrial  nation  and  about  twice 
that  of  the  United  States. 

Organized  labor  la  asking  for  an  unprece- 
dented 30  per  cent  pay  rise  in  this  year's  an- 
nual round  of  wage  negotiations,  known  here 
as  the  spring  labor  offensive,  or  "shunto." 
Advance  Indications  are  that  the  results  will 
average  36  per  cent  or  m(M«,  accelerating  in- 
flation and  causing  economic  hecMlaches  at 
a  time  of  nearly  stagnant  output  and  pro- 
ductivity. 

Nothing  was  said  about  the  Inflationary 
aspects  of  the  big  pay  demands  toni^t.  The 
purpose  of  the  antl-lnflatlon  rally  was  to  dis- 
play rare  unity  of  the  politically  divergent 
wings  of  organized  labor  and  to  enhance  or- 
ganized labor's  image  with  the  general  pub- 
lic and  with  the  two-thirds  of  the  Japanese 
labor  force  which  Is  unionized. 

Because  of  political  as  well  as  the  eco- 
nomic circumstances,  this  year's  "shunto" 
is  likely  to  cause  unusually  difficult  prob- 
lems and  a  bigger  than  usual  uproar  la 
Japan.  Organized  labor  supports  various 
factions  of  the  Socialist  and  Communist  po- 
litical opposition,  which  is  threatening  to 
wrest  control  of  the  upper  house  of  Parlia- 
ment from  the  ruling  liberal  Democratic 
Party,  which  is  conservative.  In  this  sum- 
mer's election. 

Massive  labor  demonstrations  and  a 
planned  general  strike  during  the  qirlng 
labor  offensive  are  scheduled  to  emphaslae 
social,  welfare  demands  and  popular  discon- 
tent in  an  attempt  to  weaken  the  p<41tlcal 
position  of  the  government. 

"This  Is  our  best  chance  to  give  more 
power  to  opposition  parties  and  the  (^posl- 
tlon  cofJltlon,"  said  Ryolchl  Yasutstine. 
planning  director  of  Sohyo,  Japan's  largest 
labor  federation. 

If  the  spring  offensive  is  tied  strictly  to 
wage  demands,  the  general  public  might 
react  adversely,  he  added.  Thus,  the  antl-ln- 
flatlon and  public  welfare  aspects  of  this 
year's  drive  will  be  pushed  to  the  fore- 
ground In  demonstrations  planned  to  mo- 
bilize as  many  as  1  million  protesters 
around  the  Parliament  building  tn  March 
and  April. 

In  an  effort  to  strengthen  the  government 
position.  Premier  Kakuel  Tanaka  has  In- 
vited the  chiefs  of  all  four  labor  federa- 
tions to  a  meeting  tbU  Thursday.  Tanaka 


will  i^peal  to  the  unions  to  moderate  their 
demands  and  avoid  economically  damaging 
strikes  and  slowdowns.  The  union  chiefs  will 
accuse  the  government  of  allowing  excessive 
profits,  commodity  speculation  and  Inflation 
After  the  meeting,  both  sides  will  seek  to 
make  their  points  with  the  general  public 

Supported  by  rapidly  rising  productivity 
and  fast-paced  economic  growth,  Japanese 
Industrial  wage  rates  have  grown  apace  in 
recent  years.  They  are  now  at  about  the  same 
general  level  as  in  Western  Kurope,  and  al- 
most half  the  level  of  those  In  the  United 
States. 

Last  year's  spring  offensive  produced  an 
average  major  Industry  wage  hike  of  30.1  per- 
cent, a  record.  But  most  of  this  has  been 
sopped  up  by  InflaUon,  particularly  in  the 
months  since  the  Middle  East  war  and 
Arab  oil  boycott  sent  commodity  prices  soar- 
ing. 

Comment :  Cumulative  Inflationary  events 
events. 

CAT7SK 

1.  Sudden  and  continuous  massive  enerev 
price  hikes.  ' 


a.  Agriculture  and  Industry  responds  by 
equivalent  massive  price  hikes.  Price  con- 
trols become  meaningless  because  massive 
Increases  In  the  prices  of  raw  material  fossil 
fuel  inputs  make  higher  product  prices  man- 
datory if  the  enterprise  is  to  survive. 

3.  Unions  and  workers  demand  equivalent 
massive  wage  hikes  to  maintain  buying  pow- 
er. People  with  fixed  Incomes  have  no  prac- 
tical recourse. 

4.  Reduced  buying  power  caused  by  mas- 
sive Inflation  wUl  lead  to  layoffs.  Greater  per- 
cenUges  of  income  wlU  go  for  necessities 
and  distort  spending  patterns. 

6.  Demand  for  luxury  products  and  non- 
essential Items  wlU  dramatlcaUy  decrease 
leading  to  more  layoffs. 

6.  ANYBODY'S  OUE8S.  The  United  States 
is  definitely  at  Event  3  and  is  showing  in- 
creasing activity  in  Events  8,  4,  and  6. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  8,  1974] 
Bkxiujhem  Stbr.  Is  Currmo  Output  or  Raw 

Bttwel     8     Psbcknt:     MrrAixTTaoiCAL-COAL 

SaoaTAOB  Citxd;  Action  at  Two  FAcrunxs 

Will  Lat  Oww  1,360  Pkisons 

In  yet  another  Impact  of  the  energy  crisis. 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  said  in  Bethlehem,  Pa, 
it  is  being  forced  to  cut  its  raw-steel  produc- 
tion one  million  tons,  or  about  8%,  over  the 
next  six  months  because  of  a  metallurgical- 
coal  shortage. 

Metalhuglcal-coal  supplies  have  become 
Increasingly  tight  recently  because  of  record 
world-wide  steel  production  and  a  switch  to 
such  coal  by  utUltles  that  have  been  unable 
to  obtain  (HI  or  lower-cost  steam  coaL 
Nevertheless,  Bethlehem's  move  took  other 
steelmakers  by  surprlee. 

VS.  Steel  Corp.  said  In  Pittsburgh  that  It 
hu  sufficient  supplies,  but  warned  that  any 
disruption  to  the  already-tight  supply  situa- 
tion would  make  it  doubtful  that  It  "will  be 
able  to  sustain  the  current-level  of  opera- 
tions Into  the  summer  months."  Similarly, 
Richard  E.  Thompson,  group  vice  president 
of  National  Steel  Corp.,  said  that  company's 
coal  situation  Is  "tight  as  the  dickens." 

Bethlehem  said  the  cutbacks  will  come  at 
Its  large  steelmaklng  faculties  at  Sparrows 
Point,  Md.,  and  lAckawanna.  N.Y.,  and  will 
result  in  layoffs  of  1.360  persons. 

At  Sparrows  Point.  Bethlehem  banked  one 
of  its  older  blast  furnaces  Feb.  1  and  wlU 
oloae  down  another  iron-making  furnace  tat 
rellnlng.  Operations  at  tbe  coke  plant, 
where  metallurgical  coal  Is  baked  to  remove 
oxygen,  will  also  be  curtailed. 

At  Lackawanna,  one  of  six  blast  fumaeaa 
will  be  banked  Feb.  16  and  an  open  hearth 
steelmaklng  furnace  will  be  closed  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Coke  operations  there  will  also 
be  eurbad. 
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O.  "ntompaoa  Stott.  Bethlehem's  senior 
Tkw  president,  steel  operaUona.  said  cutbacks 
^Mie  neoeasary  because  the  company  hasn't 
t)een  aUe  to  produce  enough  coal  from  its 
own  mines  or  buy  enough  here  and  abroad 
to  meet  Its  needs.  WhUe  he  didn't  say  so, 
the  company  has  also  been  buying  some  proc- 
essed coke  from  abroad. 

Steel  production  In  the  UJ3.  and  abroad 
has  been  at  imprecedented  levels  over  the 
past  year.  Domestic  production  last  year,  for 
instance.  Jumped  13%  to  150.4  mlUion  tons 
from  138  J  mlUlon,  and  Bethlehem's  produc- 
tion totaled  33.7  mlUlon  tons. 

For  each  ton  of  raw  steel  produced,  two- 
thirds  of  a  ton  of  meUUurglcal  coal  is 
needed.  The  coal  U  baked  Into  coke  that  Is 
then  fed  Into  blast  furnaces  where  It  serves 
as  t>oth  a  fuel  In  melting  Iron  ore  and  as 
a  chemical  ingredient  In  tbe  molten  iron. 

Coal  mines  have  been  straining  to  meet  the 
Incieased  demand  and  to  accommodate  long- 
term  orders  from  foreign  steelmakers,  par- 
ticularly In  Japan.  Exports  of  metallurgical 
coal  totaled  43  million  tons  in  1973  and  rep- 
resented 83%  of  total  coal  exports. 

But.  "the  straw  that  broke  the  camel's 
back,"  according  to  one  fuel  consultant,  was 
the  Arab  oU  embargo  that  sent  utilities  that 
baA  switched  to  low-sulphur  oil  to  meet  alr- 
poUutlon  standards  back  to  the  mines  to  ob- 
tain coal.  And  with  low-staphur  steam  coal 
also  in  short  supply,  the  utUltles  turned  to 
higher-cost  metallurgical  coal. 

cowDrnoN  was  aggravated 

The  condition  was  further  aggravated  when 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  decontrolled  the 
price  of  coal  moving  to  the  utUltles  but  held 
the  Ud  on  the  price  steel  producers  can  pay. 
National  Steel's  Mr.  Thompson,  for  Instance, 
said  UtUltles  currently  are  paying  $37  to  $36 
a  ton  for  metallurgical  coal  on  the  spot 
market,  whUe  steel  producers  can  only  bid 
$15  to  $19  a  ton  for  the  same  product. 

"The  shortage  can  be  readily  corrected  by 
permitting  all  metallurgical  coal  to  be  priced 
at  a  fair  market  value  to  the  traditional 
users — namely  the  domestic-steel  Industry," 
a  U.S.  Steel  spokesnian  added.  While  such  a 
move  would  certainly  enable  steelmakers  to 
compete  with  tbe  utUltles  for  ooal  It  wouldn't 
Increase  toted  suppUes,  which  are  limited 
more  by  technological  and  labor  restraints 
than  by  price  levels. 

Thus  one  steelman  stmnlsed  ttiat  the  situ- 
ation wont  be  ameUorated  "untU  the  Arab  ofl 
embargo  ends." 

Comment:  Lack  of  export  restrictions  and 
a  unified  energy  price  poUcy  has  utlUtles, 
steel  companies  and  foreign  buyers  bidding 
for  tbe  same  ooal. 

Of  the  18%  of  the  energy  tised  to  produce 
basic  steel  <see  Article  3,  Page  0)  over  0% 
consists  of  natural  gas,  electricity,  fuel  oU 
and  residual  oil.  The  other  9%  la  metallur- 
gical coal.  With  coal  prices  doubUng  and 
other  energy  coefi  Increasing  from  60%  to 
over  100%  basic  steel  prices  wUl  have  to  In- 
crease dramatically.  Obviously,  any  realistic 
attempt  to  control  the  selling  price  of  basic 
■teel  wUl  have  to  begin  with  a  drop  In  energy 
prices  or  price  control  is  a  meaningless 
exercise  and  Indeed  should  be  discontinued. 

It  foUows  that  wages  wlU  have  to  be  de- 
controlled If  buying  power  Is  to  be  preserved. 

After  energy  and  transportation  steel  per- 
haps has  the  largest  ripple  effect  and  these 
price  Increases  wUl  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  Increased  prices  on  the  retail 
level  and  over  all  Inflation. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  33,  1974] 
Ftvx  Dead  in  Ethiohan  Riots  Ovn  Pkices 
Addis  Ababa. — Some  300  persons  were  in  JaU 
and  an  estimated  five  persons  dead  in  the 
aftermath  of  four  days  of  violence  In  the 
Ethiopian  oiqtttal.  apparently  sparked  by 
narlng  prtoes  vaA  growing  unemployment. 


An  xmeasy  calm  prevailed  last  night  as 
1,600  soldiers,  with  orders  to  shoot  "trouble- 
makers'* on  sight,  patroUed  the  streets  and 
guarded  government  ministries,  the  radio  sta- 
tion and  ottier  strategic  centers. 

Steel -helmeted  troops  moved  into  the  city 
Thursday  night  to  put  an  end  to  clashes  be- 
tween police  and  marauding  demonstrators 
who  were  stoning  diplomatic  and  private 
cars,  shops  and  public  buildings. 

The  violence  erupted  at  the  beginning  of 
the  week  when  the  city's  3,600  taxi  drivers 
went  on  strike  In  protest  against  the  dou- 
bling of  gasoline  prices  and  Increased  licens- 
ing fees. 

Adding  to  Oie  troubles  was  a  decision  by 
teachers  to  go  on  strike  Monday  against  a 
new  education  program  recently  announced 
by  the  Education  Ministry.  Schools  have 
been  closed  since  then.  The  teachers  are  also 
seeking  pay  increases. 

[Diplomatic  sources  In  Washington  report- 
ed that  there  had  also  been  a  strike  by  air 
force  personnel  last  v?eek  over  economic  Is- 
sues.] 

The  cost  of  living  has  been  climbing  sharp- 
ly, with  basic  foods  such  as  rice,  fiour  and 
bread  more  than  doubUng  in  price  in  the 
past  three  months.  The  number  of  beggars 
on  city  streets  has  noticeably  Increased  re- 
cently. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  33.  1974] 
Sevkn  Killed.  35  HtrsT  in  Bombat  Food  Riots 

BoiCBAT. — Police  fired  on  mobs  rampaging 
Friday  night  across  Bombay  in  food  riots. 
Seven  persons  were  kUled  and  25  wounded, 
officials  said  yesterday. 

Thousands  of  persons  thronged  the  streets 
to  protest  price  rises  and  shortages  of  es- 
sential goods. 

Protesters  burned  shops  and  public  buses, 
set  fire  to  police  vehicles  and  hurled  rocks 
at  the  poUce.  Two  assistant  commissioners  of 
police,  four  Inspectors  and  23  constables  were 
Injured  In  the  clashes,  official  said. 

In  neighboring  Gujarat,  h<Mne  state  of  the 
late  Indian  leader  Mohandas  K.  Gandhi,  mob 
violence  continued  for  the  46th  day. 

Comment:  In  1972  over  10.8  mUllon  fam- 
lUes  (20  percent  of  the  lowest  income  fami- 
lies) only  received  $37  bUllon  or  6.4  percent 
of  the  total  famUy  Income  of  $686  billion. 
This  is  an  average  of  only  $3,426  per  famUy 
for  the  year.  Obviously,  as  prices  continue  to 
skyrocket  these  low  Income  famUles  wUl  be 
squeezed  between  ever  Increasing  prices  and 
relatively  fixed  incomes  and  having  no  bar- 
gaining agents  at  other  practical  recourse  the 
potential  for  violence  is  great  and  the  possi- 
blUty  of  rlota  and  other  antl  social  acts  are 
high.  Under  present  energy  pricing  p<dlclea 
and  those  stlU  to  come  the  only  uncertainty 
Is  when  it  wlU  h^pen. 


ERNEST  C.  MARRINER  CELEBRATES 
1.000TH  BROADCAST 

Mr.  MTJSKIE.  Mr.  President,  In  1948, 
when  I  was  practicing  law  in  Watervllle. 
Maine,  a  nelghlwr  of  mine,  Ernest  C. 
Marrlner,  agreed  to  broadcast  a  half- 
dozen  programs  on  the  local  radio  sta- 
tion, WTVL  and  WTVL-PM,  to  fill  a 
vacant  15  minutes  of  air  time  between 
two  popular  radio  shows,  "Monday 
Morning  Headlines"  and  "Drew  Pearson 
Reijorts."  Another  neighbor,  Carleton  D. 
Brown,  who  owned  the  station,  talked 
Keyes  Fiber  Co.  into  QX)nsorlng  the 
shows. 

Those  half-doaen  "Little  Talks  on 
Common  Things"  were  so  popular  that 
Marrlner  continued  the  broadcasts,  and 
last  month.  WTVL,  Marrlner  and  Keyes 
Fiber  celebrated  the  1,000th  broadcast  of 
Marrlner's  program.  The  station  believes 


that  the  program  and  sponsor  have  set 
an  endurance  record  for  radio.  As  Brown 
said  in  introducing  the  1,000th  program 
February  10th: 

Continuous  sponsorship  of  a  ladlo  broad- 
cast by  a  single  qjonsor  for  1,000  weeks,  using 
the  same  talent  on  the  same  iHX>gram  la  a 
radio  first. 

Keyes  Fiber,  by  the  way,  does  not  air 
commercials  during  the  broadcast,  but 
simply  annoimces  its  sponsorship. 

Mr.  Marrlner  is  now  82  years  old,  and 
serves  as  Colby  College  historian,  after 
37  years  on  the  Colby  faculty.  He  is  also 
dean  emeritus  of  the  faculty  at  Colby.  His 
"Little  Talks  on  Common  Things"  are, 
mostly,  historical  lessons,  homilies  on  the 
great  and  near  great  which  help  guide  us 
as  well  as  entertain  us.  And  his  Uttle  talks 
are,  mostly,  about  Maine. 

In  his  first  talk  he  passed  on  the  wis- 
dom of  Arthur  J.  Roberts,  former  Colby 
College  president,  who  used  to  say: 

In  Maine,  farming  Isn't  an  occupation;  It'a 
a  misfortune. 

In  his  500th  talk  he  related  the  story  of 
a  corporal  in  a  Civil  War  regiment  who 
was  delivered  of  a  child  while  on  picket 
duty. 

And  in  his  1,000th  discourse,  he  told 
the  following  story  about  political  power: 

"...  [0]ne  day  in  1889  a  prominent  Vir- 
ginian, John  Wise,  burst  Into  the  office  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House.  Thomas  B.  Reed  of 
Maine,  yelling  out.  "Who's  running  this  gov- 
ernment anyway?"  Reed  calmly  repUed, 
"Why  John,  the  great  and  the  good  are  run- 
ning It  of  course."  "WeU  then,"  said  Wise, 
"the  great  and  the  good  must  aU  live  in 
Maine.  Here  I  come  to  Washington  to  do 
business  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  I 
find  he  is  Jim  Blaine  of  Maine.  I  caU  to  pay 
my  respects  on  the  President  pro  tern  of  the 
Senate,  and  he  Is  Mr.  Frye  of  Maine.  I  want  . 
to  consult  the  Senate's  majority  leader  and 
they  send  me  to  Mr.  Hale  of  Maine.  Then  I 
must  take  up  a  tariff  matter  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  ot 
the  House,  and  who  is  he  but  Mr.  Dlngley  of 
Maine.  Then  there  is  a  naval  bUl  I  am  In- 
terested In,  and  who  chairs  that  committee 
but  Mr.  MUllken  of  Maine.  I  have  to  see 
about  an  appropriation  for  a  public  buUdlng 
In  Richmond,  and  who's  In  control  but  Mr. 
Boutelle  of  Maine." 

"Yes.  John."  said  Reed,  "the  great  and  the 
good  and  tbe  wise.  The  country  Is  stUl  safe." 
And  out  they  went  arm  in  arm  to  have  lunch 
with  the  Chief  JusUoe  of  the  UJ3.  Supreme 
Court,  Mr.  Justice  PuUer  of  Maine. 

Mr.  President,  to  commemorate  both 
Dean  Marrlner's  longevity  and  genius.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  1,000th. 
500th,  and  first  "Little  Talks  on  Common 
Things,"  along  with  a  biological  sketch 
and  two  articles  on  the  program,  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

[Program  No.  1000] 
"Little  Talks  on  Common  Thtncs"  With 
EBNEST  C.  MABBIHim,  BaOADCAST  ON  WTVL 
AND  WTVL-FM  on  FEaaTTAET  10.  19T$ 


nrntooTTcnoN 
Cakixton  D.  BBOvnf :  Back  In  the  autumn 
of  1948,  Radio  Station  WTVL  In  WatervlUe. 
Maine,  Invited  Ernest  Marrlner.  then  Dean 
of  the  Faculty  at  Colby  College,  to  broad- 
cast half-a-dozen  15-mlnute  Sunday  pro- 
grams, centering  on  common  themes.  That 
brief  period  has  extended  into  36  years,  and 
the  program  you  are  about  to  hear  Is  the  one 
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wblch  wtm  broadcast  on  tbe  1000th 
tlve  week  of  this  aerlee. 

Pm*  more  tban  a  quarter  of  a  oen, 
xinuaual  program  has  put  on  the  al 
tad  ot  topics,  most  ot  them  con( 
the  social  history  of  the  State  of 

especlaUy  that  of  its  Kennebec  V 

attention  has  been  given  to  politics 
but  much  to  the  way  Maine  people  1 
taUced  frc»n  earliest  pioneer  days  to 
ginning  of  the  present  century. 

The  broiMlcasta  have  told  about 
•ettlementa.  the  construction  of 
Indian    trails    to    turnpikes,    the 
Maine's  ten  narrow-gauge  railroad  _. 
ocean-going   schooners  built  in  Mi 
old  country  stores  with  their  sales 
and    gingerbread.    Well-rememb«re<] 
8t<H7  of  a  Bfolne  murder  case  In  .. 
expert   witnesses   were   not   doctors, 
drivers  testifying  to  the  speed  ot  a 
oxen  on  a  dark  night  drive  cover ln| 
miles. 

In  the  more  than  26  years  this 
been  on  the  air.  It  has  been 

tlnuously  by  the  Keyes  Fibre 

tematlonally-known  converters  of 
into     molded     household     and 
products. 

Never  once  has  a  broadcast  been 
ed  by  advertising.  Only  at  the  beg.      . 
at  the  cloee  Is  there  a  single  sentenc  t 
that  the  program  Is  presented  as  i 
to  the  public  by  a  friendly  Industrlt 
bor — the  Keyes  Fibre  Company. 

Continuous  sponsorship  of  a  radii 
cast  by  a  single  sponsor  for  1000  w^ 
Ing  the  same  talent  on  the  same 
a  Radio  FIRST— a  First  In  this  i 

Be  our  guest  now  as  we  bring  yo) 
Talks  on  Common  Things"  with 
Marrlner. 
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"Little 
Bmeat 

FUKUABT  loi  1974. 
MAUiNn:  As  UtUe  Talks  rea<  bea  Its 
1000th  broadcast,  It  may  be  approp  rlate  to 
mention  some  unusual  things  aboui  Maine. 
I  could  tell  about  Maine  Items  of  to«  ay:  our 
famous  lobster,  never  to  be  confus  id  with 
the  leas  tasty  crayfish;  about  Arooetot  k  pota- 
toes so  big  that  one  wlU  make  a  m«  U  f or  a 
family;  about  our  giant  Industries  co  icerned 
with  pulp  and  paper,  about  Maine's  famous 
shirts  and  her  equally  celebrated  stee 
stands,  known  all  over  the  nation. 

However,  Uttle  Talks  has  for  a  qu  irter  of 
a  century  been  concerned  with  Mai  ae  his- 
tory. So  let  me  tell  you  a  few  thing  i  about 
the  State  of  Maine  that  may  be  new  to  you, 
not  the  kind  of  things  told  In  the 
books. 

Kveryone  knows  that  New  Bnglan  I's  first 
permanent  settlement  was  at  Plymi  uth  In 
1620.  Now,  the  most  authentic  record  of  that 
settlement  Is  a  oontemporary  accoui  t  writ- 
ten by  the  settlement's  first  governi  ir,  Wll- 
Uam  Bradford  and  entlUed  "Bradfcml  s  Rela- 
tion." In  that  book  Bradford  relat  s  that, 
after  that  first  terrible  winter  at  PI3  mouth! 
as  the  snows  began  to  melt,  the  llttH  colony 
was  one  day  entered  and  greeted  by  at  Indian 
who  spoke  English.  Bradford  does  no  tell  us 
whwe  that  red  man  learned  his  few 
words,  but  subsequent  research  has  _._„.  ., 
clear  that  he  learned  It  at  Pemaquld  on  the 
Maine  coast,  where  British  Ashing  fie  >t«  had 
been  drying  their  codfish  every  sumj  oer  for 
many  years  before  any  Pilgrim  foot  * 
on  Plymouth  Rock. 

Bradford   does   tell    us   that,   in    . 
firing  of  1621.  he  sent  the  PUgrlm 
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saying 
service 
neigh - 
b^oad- 
>ks,  us- 
Is 


pn  gram 
natl  >n. 


stepped 

tie  late 
ihaUop 


to  Pemaquld  for  supplies.  Admitted;  r  there 


were  then  no  permanent  settlement  a  .  ...u.- 
quld.  Why  did  Bradford  think  he  c<  uld  get 
supplies  there?  He  makes  It  clear  hat  he 
meant  E\iroi>ean  goods,  not  Indian  gt  iin  and 
furs.  Bradford  knew  very  well  one  >r  more 
British  fishing  fieeu  would  be  startln  5  to  dry 
their  fish  on  the  Pemaquld  shore  a  ;  about 
that  time,  and  siirely  some  of  thi  6  ships 
could  spare  him  suppUas. 


Pema- 


The  first  vessel  ever  buUt  on  the  North 
AtlanUc  shore  of  what  Is  now  the  United 
States  was  built  In  Maine,  the  same  year  as 
the  founding  at  the  oolotiy  at  Jamestown, 
Virginia,  1607.  A  British  colonizing  party  had 
established  a  settlement  at  the  mouth  of 
Maine's  Kennebec  River.  It  lasted  only  a 
year,  but  in  that  Interval  the  colonists  had 
built  a  sturdy  sea-going  ship. 

Why  do  folks  coming  to  Maine  from  New 
York  or  Boston  always  speak  of  going  "down 
east?"  Maine  Is  north  as  well  as  east  of 
Boston,  and  on  a  map  north  Is  always  up, 
not  down.  Boston  pe<^le  Invariably  went 
down  to  New  York  and  they  still  go  down  to 
Florida.  Then  why  didn't  they  go  up  to 
Maine? 

The  answer  comes  from  the  days  of  sail.  Off 
the  New  England  coast  the  prevailing  fair 
wind  comes  from  the  southwest.  In  colonial 
days  sailing  vessels  were  thus  driven  "with 
the  wind"  or  "down  wind"  to  Maine.  To  go 
In  the  other  direction  Maine  craft  had  to  go 
against  the  wind,  or  up  wind  to  Boston. 

Many  competent  historians,  to  say  nothing 
of  us  common  folk,  don't  know  what  was  the 
first  crop  of  early  Maine  settlers.  It  was 
ashes.  The  quickest  way  for  a  settler  In  the 
Maine  wilderness  to  get  land  ready  for  sow- 
ing oats,  the  easiest  grain  to  raise,  was  to 
fell  and  burn  the  trees,  using  only  such 
wood  as  he  needed  to  build  cabin  and  barn 
and  supply  fuel  for  his  fireplace.  By  one 
of  those  lucky  accidents  of  history,  the  set- 
tlement of  Central  Maine  towns  coincided 
with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  wool  industry 
in  England.  Wool  has  to  be  washed  many 
times  in  its  several  processes  from  sheep  to 
loom,  and  those  washings  took  a  lot  of  soap. 
Soap  was  made  of  potash,  and  potash  was 
made  from  ashes.  Enterprising  men  set  up 
potash  kilns  at  the  larger  settlements  on 
Maine's  big  rivers,  and  to  those  kilns.  In 
boats  and  canoes,  on  sleds  and  ox  carts,  the 
settlers  carried  their  otherwise  useless  ashes, 
doing  that  for  two  or  three  years  before  they 
had  any  surplus  );raln  to  sell. 

Compared  with  the  big  states  of  Texas  and 
Alaska,  Maine  is  of  course  small;  yet  she  is 
the  largest  of  the  six  New  England  states. 
So  large  that  all  the  other  five  could  be  put 
within  Maine  and  still  have  a  few  square 
miles  left  over.  Visitors  to  the  Maine  coast 
and  the  valleys  of  the  larger  rivers,  as  well 
as  to  the  narrow  strip  of  Aroostook  along  the 
New  Brunswick  border,  seldom  realize  how 
little  of  Maine  they  have  actually  seen.  Nine- 
ty percent  of  Maine  is  still  forest,  and  In 
that  wilderness  are  located  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  Maine's  thousand  lakes.  Despite 
two  hundred  years  of  lumbering,  careful  con- 
servation and  scientific  reforestation  has 
seen  to  it  that  Maine  still  has  a  tremendoxis 
supply  of  avaUable  wood. 

Some  Maine  products  became  known  all 
over  the  world.  Cans  of  Maine  sweet  com 
have  been  found  In  the  shops  of  Vladavoetok. 
Maine  canned  blueberries  could  be  bou^t 
In  Istanbul.  Today  air  express  takes  fresh 
Maine  lobsters  to  the  tables  of  London  and 
Paris.  Magazine  readers  have  become  f  amlUar 
with  pictures  of  the  man  with  the  eye  patch, 
wearing  a  shirt  made  in  Maine.  Packages  ot 
fruits,  vegeUbles,  and  eggs  are  on  the  shelves 
of  supermarkets  of  a  doeen  countries,  the 
trays  aU  marked  as  made  by  Keyes  Flbra 
Company  In  Maine. 

Maine's  most  notoble  product,  however.  Is 
not  things.  It  U  people.  In  160  years  of  state- 
hood, Maine's  peculation  has  reached  barely 
a  million  because  she  has  done  so  much  to 
populate  other  states.  Maine  boys  went  not 
only  to  the  g<^d  fields  of  California  In  the 
middle  of  last  century;  they  went  also  to 
the  prairies  of  Iowa  and  Kansas,  on  the  Ore- 
gon TraU  and  to  the  Cinnamon  Strip.  In  pro- 
porUon  to  her  populaUon  Maine  did  more 
than  her  share  to  develop  the  Great  West. 

One  generation  of  a  single  IiCalne  family, 
the  Wasbbums  of  Llvermore,  furnished  gor« 


emors  of  two  states,  and  at  the  same  time 
three  of  the  brothers  were  representatives  to 
Congress  from  three  dllTerent  states. 

Maine  has  never  had  a  national  president 
and  one  only  vice  president,  though  she  has 
twice  had  sons  come  very  near  occupying  the 
White  House.  However,  near  the  end  of  the 
1880's  Maine  enjoyed  peculiar  prominence  in 
Washington.  Walter  Emerson  tells  about  it 
In  his  book  "Latchstrlngs."  He  sajrs  that  one 
day  in  1889  a  prominent  Virginian,  John 
Wise,  burst  into  the  ofllce  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  Thomas  B.  Reed  of  Maine,  yelling 
out,  "Who's  running  this  government  any- 
way?" Reed  calmly  replied,  "Why,  John,  the 
great  and  the  good  are  running  it  of  course." 
"Well  then,"  said  Wise,  "the  great  and  the 
good  must  all  live  In  Maine.  Here  I  come 
to  Washington  to  do  business  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  I  find  he  U  Jim  Blaine 
of  Maine.  I  call  to  pay  my  respects  on  the 
President  Pro  Tem  of  the  Senate,  and  he  Is 
Mr.  Frye  of  Maine.  I  want  to  consult  the 
Senate's  majority  leader  and  they  send  me  to 
Mr.  Hale  of  Bfolne.  Then  I  must  take  up  a 
tariff  matter  with  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House,  and  who 
is  he  but  Mr.  Dlngley  of  Maine.  Then  there 
Is  a  naval  bill  I  am  interested  In,  and  who 
chairs  that  conunlttee  but  Mr.  Mllllken  of 
Maine.  I  have  to  see  about  an  appropriation 
for  a  public  building  in  Richmond,  and 
who's  In  control  but  Mr.  Boutelle  of  Maine." 
"Yes,  John,"  said  Reed,  "the  great  and  the 
good  and  the  wise.  The  country  Is  still  safe." 
And  out  they  went  arm  in  arm  to  have  limch 
with  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  VS.  Supreme 
Court,  ISr.  Justice  Fuller  of  Maine. 

Maine  has  had  Its  share  of  Inventive 
genius.  I  could  teU  you  about  the  Maxim 
brothers  and  their  famous  guns;  about  the 
Stanley  brothers,  who  invented  both  the  dry 
plate  for  photography  and  the  Stanley 
Steamer  automobile;  about  the  Lombard 
Log  Hauler,  with  Its  first  successful  cater- 
pillar tread,  forerunner  of  the  farm  tractor 
and  the  war  tank;  but  time  permits  me  to 
tell  you  about  only  one  Maine  Inventor,  Mar- 
tin Keyes.  Envisioning  the  possibility  of 
throw-away  dishes  made  from  molded  wood 
pulp,  Keyes  suffered  many  disappointments 
and  frustrations  before  In  the  first  decade  of 
this  century,  in  a  tiny  mlU  In  the  little  ham- 
let of  Shawmut,  Maine,  he  turned  out  the 
first  usable  and  saleable  dishes  from  wood 
pulp.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the  Keyes 
Fibre  Company,  with  plants  now  In  five 
states  and  several  foreign  countries.  Martin 
Keyes'  half  dozen  sizes  of  PAPRUS  plates 
have  grown  to  more  tban  a  hundred  items. 
Including  the  famous  CHINET  line  of  dis- 
posable tableware. 

I  take  great  pride  and  satisfaction  In 
knowing  that,  after  26  years,  folks  can  stlU 
listen  to  the  weekly  broadcast  of  Little  Talks 
because  of  the  generous  sponsorship  of  the 
Keyes  Fibre  Ocmpany. 

Up  Music  Bridge  Theme:  Auld  Lang 
Syne — 20  sees — then  fade  to  Closing  An- 
noimoement. 

CAai,CToiT  D.  Bsowm:  It  has  been  a  pleasui« 
to  be  a  guest  In  yotir  home  with  the  pro- 
gram you  have  Just  heard,  "Little  Talks  on 
Common  Things"  with  Ernest  C.  Marrlner. 
ThU  broadcast  was  produced  by  Radio 
Buttons  WTVL-AM  &  FM  at  Watervtlle, 
Maine,  and  reached  you  with  the  good  wishes 
of  these  stations  and  of  Keyes  Fibre  Com- 
pany, manufacturers  of  useful  things  molded 
from  the  cellulose  wood  fibers  of  trees. 

Up  Theme — Auld  Lang  Syne — Run  30  sees, 
and  fade. 

(500th  Broadcast] 

Lrtlx  Talkb  on  Commoit  Trxncs 

(With  Kmest  C.  Ifarrlner) 

Mat  ai,  1961. 
As  Improbable  as  It  seems  to  me,  this  to 
Indeed  the  MOth  broadcast  of  Little  Talks. 
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I  cannot  pretend  that  any  of  them  have  been 
Important,  but  If  they  have  given  pleasure 
to  any  listeners  over  the  years,  I  am  suffi- 
ciently rewarded  for  the  effort  that  has  gone 
Into  their  preparation. 

An  important  aspect  of  this  program  Is 
that  it  is  one  of  very  few  radto  programs  in 
the  whole  nation  that  has  continued  for  39 
weeks  of  each  year,  for  thirteen  consecutive 
years,  under  the  same  sponsor.  Putting  and 
keeping  Little  Talks  on  the  air  would  have 
been  quite  impossible  without  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Keyes  Fibre  Company.  I  am 
sure  llstenere  appreciate  that,  from  the  day 
these  broadcasts  started  thirteen  years  ago 
In  1948,  they  have  never  been  interrupted  by 
advertising.  In  a  few  simple  words  at  the 
beginning  and  at  the  end,  you  are  told  that 
the  program  comes  to  you  as  a  public  service, 
not  a  commercial  ad,  of  the  Keyes  Fibre 
Company.  Never  once  has  the  Company  in 
any  way  sought  to  control  the  contents  of 
the  program.  I  have  been  completely  free  to 
say  anything  I  pleased.  I  assure  you  that 
whenever  I  have  spoken  about  Keyes  Fibre 
on  these  broadcasts.  It  has  been  entirely  on 
my  own  Initiative.  But  I  want  everyone  to 
know  that  I  am  very  grateful  to  that  C<un- 
pany  for  making  this  program  possible. 

I  am  often  asked  where  I  get  the  material 
for  the  broadcasts,  and  I  have  often  replied 
that  it  comes  chiefly  from  listeners.  With- 
out the  generous  help  of  hundreds  of  per- 
sons, the  program  could  never  have  reached 
600  broadcasts.  People  have  loaned  me 
precious  letters  and  family  documents,  ac- 
count books  and  diaries,  maps  and  scrap- 
books,  old  newspapers  and  hand  bills — 
every  sort  of  written  or  printed  record.  Items 
have  come  not  only  from  the  Kennet>ec 
Valley  and  other  parts  of  Maine,  but  from 
Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohto,  Minnesota,  Texas  and  Cali- 
fornia. One  very  interesting  Item  reached  me 
from  Alaska. 

As  you  know,  the  program  has  resulted  In 
the  publication  of  two  books,  Kennebec  Yes- 
terdays and  Remembered  Maine.  In  those 
books  are  memorialized  the  narrow  gaiige 
railroads,  the  stage  coach  lines,  the  call  of 
Maine  boys  to  the  gold  fields  of  California, 
the  old  country  stores,  the  disastrous  river 
floods,  the  ngora  of  pioneer  living,  the 
squattera  on  the  land,  and  many  other  topics. 
In  each  of  those  books  Is  the  story  of  a 
Maine  murder  case. 

During  the  past  four  years,  since  the  pub- 
lication of  Remembered  Maine,  what  have 
been  the  topics  that  received  most  favorable 
reception?  By  far  In  the  lead  has  been  the 
subject  of  Maine  railroads — not  only  the  nar- 
row gauge  lines  about  which  much  has  been 
added  in  the  past  four  years  to  what  I  had 
already  told  In  the  two  books — but  also 
much  about  Maine's  broad  gauge  railroads. 
We  have  discussed  the  origin  of  the  Maine 
Central  the  adventurous  building  of  the 
Portland  and  Ogdensburg,  which  became  the 
Maine  Central's  Mountain  Division.  We  have 
seen  how  the  prosperous  Bangor  &  Aroostook 
grew  out  of  the  old  Aroostook  RH.  We  have 
talked  about  the  Battle  of  the  Oauges,  about 
the  first  M.E.  locomotive,  about  railroad  post- 
marks and  railroad  aouvenln. 

Almost  as  popular  as  the  railroads,  have 
been  stories  about  Maine's  famous  race  horses 
of  the  19th  and  early  20tb  centuries.  Natu- 
rally WatervUle's  famous  horse,  world  cham- 
pion. Nelson,  has  led  the  list,  but  qxilte  as 
famous  In  their  day  were  the  bitter  competi- 
tors, Oeneral  Knox  and  Hiram  Drew,  whose 
matched  races  drew  Immense  crowds. 

The  other  subjects,  each  of  which  supplied 
material  for  several  programs  were  the  diary 
of  Charles  Keith  of  Wlnslow,  and  the  voyage 
of  WUllam  Heath  around  the  world.  The 
Keith  story  is  Important  because  It  covers 
nearly  thirty  yeara  of  dally  records,  and  to 
especially  Informative  about  the  Wlnslow 
Congregational  Church.  The  Heath  narra- 
tive to  one  of  the  most  ».T««.g<ng  stories  ever 


recorded  about  a  Maine  boy,  and  It  comes 
from  that  boy's  own  diary,  telling  In  detail 
how  be  shipped  out  of  Ban  Francisco  alone 
for  Honolulu,  Just  before  bis  16th  birthday 
In  1860,  and  how  he  imlntentionally  went 
on  to  China  and  around  the  world  before 
he  returned  to  hto  Maine  home  Just  after 
hto  17th  birthday. 

Local  listeners  were  especlaUy  Interested 
In  the.  story  of  John  McKechnle,  the  man 
who  surveyed  the  lots  along  the  river  for 
the  Plymouth  Company,  who  was  thto  com- 
munity's first  physician,  and  who  built  Its 
first  mUl. 

Several  broadcsists  devoted  to  two  well  re- 
membered political  figures  attracted  atten- 
tion. Both  of  them  were  belligerent  Demo- 
crats— Ben  Bunker,  published  of  the  Ken- 
nebec Democrat  In  the  1880's  and  William 
R.  Pattangall,  publisher  of  the  WatervUle 
Sentinel  In  the  early  1900's.  I  contend  that 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  works  of  political 
satire  ever  written  In  Maine  to  Pattangall's 
Meddybemps  Lettere. 

Other  stories  that  Itoteners  tell  me  they 
enjoyed  were  the  California  adventiires  of 
Thomas  Flint,  the  young  medical  student 
whose  testimony  clinched  the  conviction  of 
WatervUle's  Dr.  CooUdge  for  murder;  the  pre- 
Revolutlonary  Journeys  down  to  the  Kenne- 
bec and  the  Androscoggin  of  the  mUitary  en- 
gineer, John  Montressor;  and  several  broad- 
casts dealing  with  that  splendid,  upright 
and  industrious  sect,  the  Shakers. 

Some  of  the  old  time  things  we  have  men- 
tioned In  lecent  years  on  the  program  have 
been  ox  helves  and  beetles,  bridle  chains  and 
scantling,  sulfur  matches  and  sarsaparUla, 
tobacco  tags  and  hardtack,  rag  peddlers  and 
street  sprinklers. 

The  different  persons  we  have  mentioned, 
only  in  the  last  four  years,  have  been  more 
than  200.  We  have  had  much  to  say  about 
the  leading  famUles  of  the  Kennebec:  the 
Oardiners.  the  Norths,  the  Conys,  the  Ijsngs, 
and  the  Burlelghs;  the  Appletons  and  the 
Redlngtons,  the  Plalsteds  and  the  Heaths, 
the  Boutelles  and  the  Oilmans,  the  Moon 
and  the  Stockpoles;  the  Oeralds,  the  Con- 
nora,  the  Totmans,  and  the  Laiirences;  the 
Clevelands  and  the  Cobums,  the  Jackmans 
and  the  Whipples.  Recently  we  have  paid 
fitting  respect  to  our  Central  Maine  men  In 
the  CivU  War,  to  whom  as  a  part  of  the  Union 
forces,  we  owe  the  fact  that  we  are  now  a 
tinlted,  not  a  divided  nation. 

Are  the  topics  exhausted?  Have  we  said 
all  there  to  to  say?  Have  the  nearly  one  mU- 
Uon  words  that  have  gone  over  the  air  In 
these  600  broadcasts  exhausted  the  discov- 
erable historical  infOTmatlon  about  ordinary 
Uvlng  in  Maine  towns  and  villages?  By  no 
means.  On  the  contrary,  new  Information 
continues  to  pour  In,  and  I  assure  you  there 
to  enough  to  keep  thto  program  going  for 
some  time  to  come. 

To  show  you  how  true  It  to  that  something 
new  to  always  coming  along,  let  me  teU  you 
for  the  first  time  about  a  letter  written  by 
a  CivU  War  soldier  almost  a  hundred  years 
ago.  The  letter  was  written  from  the  camp 
of  the  Fifth  Maine  near  White  Oak  Church, 
Va.,  on  AprU  19,  1862,  by  James  Llttlefleld 
of  Greenwood,  Maine,  the  town  in  which  to 
the  vlUage  of  Bryant's  Pond.  The  letter  was 
addressed  to  Littlefield's  female  cousin.  Miss 
Martha  Bice,  at  WatervUle.  She  later  mar- 
ried a  Bickord  and  became  the  mother  of 
Bertel  and  Webster  Bickord  of  North  Bel- 
grade. Martha  Rice  Bickford  herself  died  in 
Smlthfleld  in  the  1880'b. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Llttlefield  letter  to 
confined  to  the  ordinary  detaUs  of  life  in  the 
CivU  War  camps,  with  which  many  other  let- 
ters have  made  us  famUlar.  It  contains  the 
usual  gripes,  such  as  "It  may  be  aU  right  to 
make  pack  mules  of  tis  poor  devils,  but  I 
cannot  see  it  In  that  Ught."  But  what  distin- 
guishes the  letter  to  the  writer's  sudden 
injection  of  astounding  news.  Let  us  have  It 
In  hto  own  words. 


"I  wUl  teU  you  of  a  strange  circiunstanoe 
that  happened  here  a  few  days  since.  Per- 
haps you  wlU  think  It  rather  an  Indelicate 
subject,  but  I  must  teU  you  about  It  and 
ask  you  to  excuse  me.  A  corporal  in  a  New 
York  regiment  near  us,  whUe  on  picket  a  few 
days  since,  was  deUvered  of  a  chUd.  Perhaps 
you  wUl  think  that  incredible,  but  such  to 
a  fact.  He,  or  I  should  say  she,  came  with 
the  regiment  as  a  soldier  and  has  been  with 
It  since  its  organization.  Her  sex  has  re- 
mained undiscovered  untU  now,  but  most 
likely  she  wlU  now  get  her  discharge.  I  think 
she  ought  to  have  a  pension  In  order  to 
bring  up  the  child  in  good  style." 

For  a  chance  to  see  that  amazing  letter  I 
am  Indebted  to  Richard  Sturtevamt  of  North 
Belgrade,  who  with  hto  brother  Laurence 
Sturtevant,  has  already  supplied  many  in- 
teresting Items  for  thto  program  over  the 
years. 

Another  recently  found  Item  to  a  letter 
written  by  Robert  E.  Pattlson,  when  be  was 
President  of  WatervUle  CoUege  In  1838.  The 
letter  was  addressed  to  a  very  good  friend 
and  trustee  <A  the  college,  WUllam  King,  who 
18  years  earlier  had  been  Maine's  first  gover- 
nor. To  Governor  King  the  WatervUle  College 
president  said :  "I  am  very  anxious  to  spend  a 
few  weeks  at  Harvard  University,  that  I  may 
make  myself  acquainted  with  whatever  they 
have  that  to  peculiar.  Thto  I  cannot  do  ex- 
cept in  the  winter  vacation.  Besides  thto, 
friends  in  Boston  hav4  notified  me  that,  if  I 
wUl  visit  them,  they  wUl  do  something  for 
the  coUege.  I  can  accomplish  both  objects 
by  a  single  Journey." 

Why  did  Pattlson  say  he  could  make  no 
extended  vtoit  to  Harvard  except  during  the 
winter  vacation?  The  answer  to  that.  In  1838, 
the  long  vacatton  of  the  coUege  year  came 
in  the  winter  In  order  that  the  students 
might  have  opportunity  to  teach  a  fuU  term 
In  the  public  schools  during  the  winter.  The 
coUege  year  was  then  composed  of  three 
terms.  The  f  aU  term  began  In  S^tember  and 
closed  Just  after  Christmas.  Then  came  the 
long  vacation,  with  the  spring  term  opening 
early  In  March  and  closing  in  May.  It  was 
foUowed,  after  recess  of  only  one  week  by 
what  was  then  called  the  summer  term,  from 
late  May  to  the  middle  of  Augrist.  The  year 
ended  with  the  commencement  exerctoes 
about  Avigust  20th. 

President  Pattison's  letter  to  WUllam  King 
had  the  foUowlng  postscript:  "You,  Judge 
Weston  and  Mr.  Marsters  were  appointed  at 
our  last  meeting  a  conmilttee  to  solicit  aid 
of  the  Legtolature  at  their  approaching  ses- 
sion. I  hope,  dear  sir,  that  it  may  come  before 
that  body  at  a  favorable  time,  for  although  I 
am  far  from  sanguine  as  to  the  resiUt.  I  hope 
that  something  wiU  be  done.  Mr.  Boutelle 
wiU  supply  aU  necessary  facts." 

The  Mr.  Boutelle  referred  to  was  Water- 
▼lUe's  leading  citizen,  Timothy  BouteUe,  who 
was  then  treasvirer  of  the  coUege.  Every  year, 
after  Maine  became  a  separate  state,  the 
struggling  new  coUege  at  WatervUle  got  a 
small  grant,  never  more  than  $3,000  and  often 
as  little  as  $1,000.  But  those  grants  ended  In 
1833,  and  even  with  the  prestige  assistance  at 
WUllam  King,  President  Pattison's  attempt 
to  secure  another  grant  in  1838  met  with 
faUure. 

Now,  as  we  close  thto  600th  broadcast,  I 
want  to  express  my  apprectotlon  al  Carieton 
Brovm,  President  of  Kennebec  Broadcasting 
Company  and  Managw  of  thto  station  WTVL. 
To  him  and  to  hto  staff,  especially  the  several 
young  men,  who  from  time  to  time  have  an- 
nounced this  program,  I  am  profoundly  grate- 
fuL 


[First  Broadcast] 

IJTTLB  TAUES  OV  COIOCOK  THXKOB 

(With  Ernest  C.  Marrlner) 

NovxKBEs  14,  1948. 
TtM  uncommon  and  unusual  excites  and 
thrlUs  us,  but  all  our  lives  we  are  touched 


5ffl4 


g«jm»tliue>  «Teit  spectacular. 

eotn  once  saM :  "Oed  muat  tare  the 

people,  he  made  ao  mairy  of  thaM.''|Bi>  tt  la 

that  we  eommon  people,  both  he  trh* '  apeala 

and  thoae  who  listen,  are  asked  to  t]  ilak  tat 

a  few  mlmitn  about  life's  eenunon  t  ilaga. 

There  Is  an  ofd  saying  that  begins  "as  tB- 
evttable  as  .  .  .";  yon  know  the  rei  fc  of  it. 
Tee  Indeed,  one  of  life's  most  oon  moceet 
things  Is  taxes.  A  prelude  to  these  p  ograns 
therefore  came  last  Stmday  erenlng  ii  Hen  the 
BCayor  of  Watery  tile.  Hen.  Rnssell  Sqtrtre, 
presented  the  sound,  unanswerable  »8e  for 
a  local  taxation  survey.  The  mayor  «  plained 
the  decision  of  the  city  goTcmment  to  em- 
ploy professional  valuation  experts  t<  surrey 
an  real  estate  holdings  in  Waterr  lie  and 
estaUUh  new  eraluatlons  for  tax  aasc  nment. 
Kvery  local  dtteen  should  approve.  1  Bx  val- 
uation ought  to  be  on  an  Impartial  sclen- 
tiflc  basis.  Perhaps  some  day  we  s!  lall  see 
that  this  is  only  a  beginning  and  hat  all 
our  municipal  services  should  be  opei  »ted  by 
bualnesa  methodh  under  an  impartial  lufantn- 
latimtor.  rsoponslble  to  no  potttical  p«  ty.  The 
taqwyer  to  Interested  not  only  bi  p  tying  a 
fair  tax  in  comparison  with  his  n«  Igboor; 
he  la  Interested  also  in  getting  mi  xlmum 
services  for  his  tax  dollars.  In  local  lemoc- 
rmcles  we  maka  haste  slowly:  but  In  the 
long  nin.  partisan  Interests  cannot  prevail 
over  the  conunon  Intfrests.  Let  us  tH  grate- 
ful that  we  have  a  mayor  and  a  city  pvem- 
ment  wQUng  to  make  a  start  in  tha  direc- 
tion. 

How  common,  yet  how  nlysterlom  is  the 
mlracla  of  birth.  A  future  king  of  I  ngland 
waa  bom  today,  amid  age-old  cerem  my.  in 
Buckingham  Palace.  What  sort  of  an  I  ngland 
will  ha  rule?  Is  the  old  England  dyl  ig,  the 
Old  eaiplre  fading  away?  The  nttle  pi  tnce  In 
Buckingham  Palace,  now  only  a  fen  hourr 
Old.  may  symbolize  for  Old  Englam  ,  what 
Tennyaiui  wrote  at  the  end  of  his  Ii  ylls  of 
the  King.  The  Round  Table  of  the  (  torlous 
knights  bad  fallen  apart;  King  Arth  ir  waa 
dead:  the  sword  Kkcallbur  had  sun  e  Into 
the  sea.  As  old  Sir  Bcdlvere  watched  th  t  flam- 
ing sword  drop  beneath  the  waves,  "t  le  eun 
rose,  bringing  the  new  year."  For  th  little 
prince,  roay  someday  the  sun  rise  b  Inking 
England  a  new  era. 

One  of  life's  commonest  things  is  1  ungfr. 
Bow  easny  most  of  us  satisfy  it  In  this  Amer- 
ican land  of  abundance.  But  how  ver  '  hun- 
gry we  city  foOu  would  get  if  It  wi  re  not 
for  the  farmer.  In  our  persistent  ( ry  for 
better  urban  services,  he  Is  often  for  gotten. 
So  I  want  to  share  with  you  a  bit  of  '  vltlng 
that  recently  came  to  my  attentkm.  C  have 
a  neighbor  who  occasionally  hands  m«  copies 
of  a  weekly  newi^aper  published  In  :  is  na- 
tive Scotland.  It  Is  the  Feebleshlre  Mr  ra.  put 
out  In  southern  Scotland  Just  north  of  the 
Kngliah  border.  In  lU  issue  of  June  i: ,  1048. 
appeared  an  editorial  that  appllas  i  c^uaUy 
well  to  the  farmers  of  Maine.  ZEere  i  part 
Of  tt: 

"Our  rural  people  pay  high  taxes,  aoaoe- 
tlmes  In  excess  of  the  cities,  and  yet  t  ley  d* 
not  have  the  same  services.  People  art 
lag  away  from  the  farms  of  Scotland.  '1  thto 
depopulation  continues,  rural  Scotlan  I  may 
become  a  ■attonsl  park  tot  which  t  te  In- 
dustrial areas  wiu  have  to  pay.  We  aaa  tewas 
and  rltlas  "*niltH.  eatti^  ity 
BMW  agylaiUtimai  laiMl,  wad  w«  take  i 
algn  «f  paogfass.  Oon*  la  ttm  day  • 
healthy  Ufa  an  the  faraa." 

That  waa  puhUshad  la  far  away 
Perhaps  It  doesn't  apply  to  Maine, 
having  lived  on  a  farm,  I  cannot  cl^m  to 
be  sure  about  it.  But  I  do  know  that  a  i  irewd 
Observer  of  Maine  Ms  who  waa  brou(  bt  up 
on  a  1mm,  ha«  a  very  deflnlto  eptaloB 
obaerver  waa  Asttur  J.  Botaaeta,  Pre  1 
of  Oaltop  rnll>Ba^  wke  used  to  say :  "In  tialne, 
farmlin  tant  an  eacapatlaa;  M'a  • 
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Let  oa  who  Uw  tai  the  elty  ever  be  ntfiMtfal 
of  ear  deyendanee  upon  the  fhma.  Let  vm 
support  vigorously  every  effart  to  e^tamd 
■widai'a  ssrvloes  to  the  rural  aaeaa. 

"H  dawtkm  a  oommon  thing?  ta't  It  un- 
oeua)?  No*  at  an.  We  see  it  all  aroond  tk.  A 
mother  lavtshee  saerillclal  devotlea  on  her 
child.  A  father  goes  without  things  for  him- 
self that  his  family  may  have  more.  Not  all 
employees  are  etoek-watehers.  Mkmy  are  de- 
voted to  their  work. 

Devotion  la  a  precious  eommon  thiag,  but 
It  rarely  hits  the  front  pages  of  our  news- 
papers. It  is  eventful,  therefore,  when  a  great 
metropolitan  newspaper  gives  space  to  the 
devotion  of  a  man  who  died  ISO  years  ago. 
Last  Monday,  filling  two  eolumns  of  the  first 
page,  and  running  over  to  fill  an  entire  In- 
side page  of  the  New  York  TIbms,  was  the 
story  of  the  long-lost  Boswell  Papers.  In 
the  l«th  centiny,  James  PoeireU  wrote  what 
to  considered  the  greatest  biography  in  the 
English  langinige,  bis  life  of  Oamuel  John- 
son, writing  It  as  an  act  of  devotion  to  the 
man  with  whom  he  spent  day  after  day,  re- 
cording the  acts  and  sayings  of  the  man. 

After  Bonrem  death,  his  precious  notes 
and  Jonmalk  became  scattered  and  neglect- 
ed. n>r  more  than  a  hundred  years  no  one 
knew  whether  they  still  existed  or  had  been 
destroyed.  Then  began  another  story  of  de- 
votion. Col.  Ralph  Isham,  a  young  ofllcer  In 
the  PIrst  World  War,  determined  to  spend 
his  time  and  fortime  collecting  every  scrap 
of  paper  connected  with  Boewell.  During  the 
past  2S  years  he  had  gathered  those  papers 
from  dusty  rooms  in  Scottish  castles,  from 
an  old  crociuet  box,  from  barrets  in  mouldy 
cellars,  from  trunks  in  cobwebbed  attics.  The 
arrival  of  the  whole  collection  in  the  TTnlted 
States,  on  its  way  to  Tale  TTniverslty,  was 
the  occasion  of  the  New  Tork  Times'  story. 
Waterville  is  interested  In  this  discovery,  be- 
cause at  Tale  the  papers  win  be  studied  and 
eventually  published  by  a  Colby  gradiiate. 
Dr.  Praderlck  Pottle. 

Dr.  Pottle  win  prepare  for  modern  readers 
not  only  details  of  the  association  of  those 
two  men,  Boswell  and  Johnson,  but  the  con- 
tents of  hundreds  of  letters  addressed  to 
BoBwell  by  the  great  men  of  hia  time,  such 
aa  Joshua  Reynolds  the  artist,  Alexander 
Pope,  the  aged  Y<xt,  and  members  of  the 
royal  court. 

The  whole  story  Is  a  serial  of  devotion,  of 
Boswell  to  Johnson,  of  Col.  IBham  to  the 
public  cause  of  finding  the  missing  Boewell 
papers. 

Another  common  thing  Is  hero-worship. 
Ever'  boy  has  a  time  In  hte  life  when  be 
adores  some  man  and  wants  to  be  like  him. 
Miiny  of  us  have  felt  the  stirring  influence 
of  some  person  whom  we  have  come  to  Idol- 
tm.  Yet.  did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how 
rarely  It  happens  that  we  ever  know  per- 
sonally and  Intimately  anyone  who  can  truly 
be  caned  grvat?  Rave  you  ever  had  a  speak- 
ing acqiratntanee  with  a  truly  great  man? 
Perhaps  you  have  and  do  not  know  it,  be- 
nm  really  great  men  seldom  advertise  their 
greatness. 

So.  perhaps  wtthont  being  aware  of  tt, 
many  of  us  In  Central  Maine  have  known 
well  a  great  man.  For  Rufus  Jones  was  truly 
great — a  great  mystic,  a  great  Quaker,  a 
Sreat  teacher,  a  great  humanitarian,  a  great 
soul.  Shortly  before  he  died,  a  friend  said 
to  Rufus  Jones.  "Tou  must  write  one  more 
book,  a  book  that  will  help  madam  folks 
who  have  the  scientific  outlook  to  find  theli 
wajr  back  to  vital  rellgisn.  Many  people  have 
stopped  going  to  church  *'^~"-t  what  they 
bear  ther*  la  at  abarp  varlanoe  wUh  that 
they  know." 

So  new,  a  few  montha  alter  Ruf  ns  Jonea' 
death,  appaara  hla  last  book.  "A  Call  to  What 
U  Vital."  a  book  which  ho  saya  he  wroU  in 
sjwpaniy  wttb  folks  who  aay  -Id  vatbar  saa 
wbara  I'm  going  than  rownibn'  whOT*  rva 
been." 


tlMit  great 


In  tkli  mae  baak  aC  MO 
worM  ctttaen,  a  native  «f 
the  dynamic  force  that  acttvatatf  hto'own 
wondsrtal  Itfe,  a  reUgkm  that  asno|its  the 
facts  of  science,  but  clarWaa  tTinari  facts  by 
revelstlom  and  by  fatth,  by  what  tha  Quak- 
ers caU  the  macr  hgtat. 

In  simple,  impraailie  prose,  this  great  son 
of  Maine,  btda  na  heed  the  greatest  story 
ever  tokl  and  emulate  the  greatast  Ufe  that 
ever  lived. 

And  now.  at  the  doae  of  thia  fltat  Uttle 
Talk,  wa  say  aa  the  old  preachars  used  to 
say,  "Here  endetb  tba  first  lea 


BiooaavKicai.  BmMrcm 
zRwasT  c.  MAaanraa 

Native  of  Maine.  Bom,  Brldgeton,  1801. 

Graduate  of  Colby  College;  Honorary  de- 
gree of  L.HJ}.  from  Colby  and  from  imi- 
verslty  of  Maine. 

On  faculty  of  Colby  College,  1923-1980,  as 
Professor  of  English,  Dean  of  Men,  Dean  of 
Faculty,  and  College  Historian. 

Author  of  four  books  on  Maine  history  and 
biography,  and  of  articles  in  Down  East, 
Maine  Life,  and  other  publications. 

For  23  years,  1049-1972,  member  of  the 
Maine  State  Board  of  IMucatlon,  and  twice 
its  chairman. 

Chairman  of  state-wide  conunlssion  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Reed  In  1084,  to  present 
to  the  Legislature  a  plan  tar  State  Archives. 
Chairman  of  Archives  Advisory  Board,  when 
Archives  became  an  agency  of  state  govern- 
ment in  1965. 

Present  Activities:  Historian  of  Colby  Col- 
lege; Member.  State  Archives  Advisory 
Board;  President.  WatervUIe  Historical  So- 
ciety; Trustee,  Maine  League  of  Historical 
Societies;  Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Thomas  College;  Trustee,  WatervUIe  Public 
Library;  and  Member.  Central  Maine  Library 
Council. 

"Little  Talks  on  Common  Things" — First 
Broadcast.  November  14,  1948;  1000th  Broad- 
cast, February  10,  1974;  Program  now  in  its 
38th  consecutive  year. 

(Prom  the  Maine  Sunday  Telegram, 
Feb.  10.  19741 

DCAN  MaaaiNaa  Paaaxwrs  1,000th  BaoancAss 
TonsT 

(By  Irv  Fauoee)- 

WATmvnxx. — Back  in  1948,  Sunday  night 
radio  was  definitely  '^rtme  time." 

At  8  o'clock  there  were  15  minutes  of  the 
fast-paced  patter  of  Walter  WlneheU  and  at 
6:30  the  pointed  commentary  and  Journalis- 
tic diggings  of  Drew  Pearson. 

But  for  Carleton  Brovm.  owner  and  sta- 
tion manager  at  WTVL  here,  that  lS-mlnu«e 
hiatus  between  the  "blg-Ieaguers"  jtresented 
a  problem.  He  needed  a  show,  a  good  one. 
And  that  show  would  need  a  sponsor. 

Brown,  a  1933  Colby  graduate,  went  to  his 
friend  and  former  teacher  Ernest  Commlngs 
Marrtner  who,  at  that  time,  was  dean  of  the 
fkculty  and  professor  of  Bngllsh  at  the  col- 
lege and  a  veritable  "walking  archive"  ct 
Maine  history. 

"He  had  a  voice  that  had  the  ring  of 
Franklin  Rooeevelt  in  those  days,"  Brown  is 
fond  of  recalling,  '^t  had  a  timbre  of 
bellevabiUty." 

Itean  Marrtner,  himself  a  1913  Colby  grad- 
uate who  In  1983  was  to  write  the  deflnKlve 
history  of  the  college,  agreed  to  do  some  sort 
of  show  in  that  time  period.  When  pressed 
by  Brown  for  a  catchy  title,  Marrlnar  waved 
him  away  saying  off-haadedly,  "Well  call  It 
IJlttle   Talks   On   Common  Things.' " 

Somewhere  la  that  formula  there  was 
a  magle  ingredient  that  coatamporary 
parkagsts  of  entertainment  would  no  doubt 
want  to  lay  thehr  finger  on  beeauae  today 
Dean  Marvlner  wlU  prsaant  hla  l.OMth  oon- 
secnttve  broad eaat  of  "U/OOa  TUfta  On  Com- 
■MnThla«i." 
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What  U  mora,  the  sponaor  for  today's 
presentation  wlU  be  the  Keyes  Fibre  Com- 
pany of  Waterville,  the  very  same  firm  which 
originally  agreed  to  pick  up  the  tab  In  1048. 

And  this  has  been  no  hard-sell  package. 
According  to  Brown  "the  program  has  never 
been  used  to  'sell  so^.'  We  open  and  close 
with  an  acknowledgement  of  the  sponsor 
but  never  once  have  we  interrupted  the 
Dean's  program  for  a  conunerclal  message." 

Brown,  along  with  his  son  David  who  is 
now  station  manager.  Is  convinced  that  all 
this  represents  radio  history  and  perhaps 
a  slot  in  the  Oulness  Book  of  World 
Records — ^Longest  consecutive  string  of  radio 
broadcasts  and  the  longest  running  show 
under  one  sponsor. 

Accordingly,  today's  show  will  be  heard 
by  a  statewide  network  of  raido  stations 
eager  to  focus  attention  on  the  Dean's  ac- 
complishments. "Little  Talks"  will  be  heard 
on  stations  in  Rockland,  Farmlngton,  Bath, 
Bangcv,  Presque  Isle,  Portland,  Lewlston, 
Biddeford,  Augusta,  Sanford,  Poland  Spring 
and  Calais. 

State  Sen.  Paul  Huber  of  Rockland  has 
Introduced  Into  the  Maine  Legislature  a 
resolution  honoring  the  Dean  and  bis  con- 
tribution to  state  and  national  radio  history. 
A  text  of  today's  show  will  be  made  a  part 
of  the  Legislature's  record  and  vrill  be  read 
into  the  Congressional  Record  by  VS.  Sen. 
Edmimd  S.  Muskle. 

As  it  has  for  all  these  years,  today's  show 
will  focus  on  a  fascinating  variety  of  Maine 
topics.  It  wiU  be  In  its  usual  time  slots  of  1 
and  6:16  pjm. 

Dean  Marriner  wlU  be  talking  about  ven- 
tures of  early  pilgrims  to  the  coastal  settle- 
ment at  Pemaquld;  about  the  first  vessel 
ever  built  on  the  North  Atlantic  Shore  (It 
was  built  in  1807  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ken- 
nebec) ;  and  of  the  origin  of  the  term  "Down 
Bast." 

He  will  describe  the  first  money  crop  for 
Maine  settlers  (it  was  ashes);  will  give  a 
quick  look  at  Maine  geography  and  the  state's 
exports  (the  most  notable  of  which  the  Dean 
claims  Is  people);  and  finally  will  present 
this  vignette  about  inventor  Martin  Keyes. 

"Envisioning  the  possibility  of  throw- 
away  dishes  made  from  molded  wood-pulp, 
Keyes  suHered  many  disappointments  and 
frustrations  bef(»«.  In  the  first  decade  of 
thto  cent\iry,  in  a  tiny  mill  In  the  Uttle 
hamlet  of  Sbawmut,  be  turned  out  the  first 
useable  and  saleable  dishes  from  wood  pulp. 

"That  was  the  beginning  of  the  Keyes 
Fibre  Company  with  plants  now  in  five 
states  and  several  foreign  countries." 

Passing  milestones  has  by  now  become 
aomewbat  routine  for  Dean  Marriner  who,  at 
the  age  of  83,  continues  an  active  deeply  in- 
volved pace. 

He  is  C<dby's  historian  and  chatrman  of 
the  board  of  trustees  at  Thomas  OoUege. 
OoHhj  named  a  dormitory  for  the  Dean  and 
the  Thonoas  library  carries  hto  name.  He 
served  Colby  as  librarian,  blbliogr^her,  pro- 
fessor <a  English,  dean  of  men  and  of  the 
faculty. 

He  was  principal  of  Hebron  Academy  before 
that,  served  as  chairman  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  for  30  years  and  as  a  chair- 
man of  the  Maine  Arohives  C<xnmlttee. 

[From  August  1081,  TUB.  Radio  magazine] 
Can  a  Spokso*  Bx  Sn.kirr  ano  Sau.7 

Fourteen  years  ago,  on  a  tiny  station  in 
central  Maine,  an  experiment  was  tried  that 
went  one  step  beyond  the  soft  sell.  It  was  the 
silent  seU. 

The  Keyes  Fibre  Oo.  of  WatervUIe,  BCalne, 
a  manufaetur8r  of  pH>er  produoti,  was  In 
the  market  for  a  vehicle  that  would  boost 
its  statua  with  the  local  oonununlty.  me 
company  turned  to  radio,  but  added  an  un- 
usual twist:  it  daolted  to  wpfnaat  »  pro- 
gram without  commeroiaU. 


The  program  turned  out  to  be  a  gold  mine 
in  the  heart  of  the  Bifalne  lumber  country. 
It  Is  now  New  England's  longest  running 
show  with  the  same  sponsor. 

For  more  than  600  broadcasts,  the  pro- 
gram. Little  Talks  on  Conunon  Things,  has 
yet  to  broadcast  Its  first  conunerclal.  The 
man  who  delivers  the  "litUe  talks  "  is  Ernest 
C.  Marriner,  a  former  college  professor  who 
speaks  like  Franklin  D.  Rooeevelt.  For  16 
minutes  every  Sunday,  Marriner  chats  about 
the  folk  and  folklore  of  the  state  of  Maine. 

The  program  was  an  early  success.  Sen. 
Margaret  Chase  Smith  In  a  tribute  to  Mar- 
riner printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
this  year  said  the  show  is  "undoubtably  the 
most  popular  local  radio  program  In  the  state 
of  Maine." 

Sponsoring  a  program  without  conuner- 
clals  is  not  a  foolproof  method  of  improving 
local  public  relations,  but  Keyes  found  the 
key  by  identifying  itself  with  a  respected 
member  of  the  community.  This  was  the 
strategy  from  the  beginning. 

Recalling  the  early  attempts  to  gamer  a 
sponsor  for  the  program,  Carleton  D.  Brown, 
president  of  WTVL  Waterville,  said,  "We 
were  convinced  that  in  Ernest  Marriner  we 
had  found  a  colorful  local  personality  who 
could  build  stature  for  both  a  good  spon- 
sor and  for  our  station,  so  we  selected  Keyes 
as  our  best  potential.  They  had  the  money. 
and  we  felt  the  company  management  had 
a  good  record  of  community  responsibility. 

"We  proposed  that  the  concern  undertake 
a  public  relations  program  sponsorship.  We 
knew  that  Marriner  had  the  capacity  of 
achieving  an  unusually  high  degree  of  be- 
lievabllity  with  any  audience,  particularly 
a  radio  audience.  We  pointed  out  to  Keyes 
that  they  could  get  a  franchise  on  what 
could  be  an  extremely  valuable  Insurance 
policy." 

Marriner  was  not  a  professional  performer 
when  he  began  bis  broadcasts  in  the  fall  of 
1948.  In  fact,  he  originally  appeared  on  the 
program  In  response  to  a  plea  from  Brown, 
his  close  friend  and  neighbor.  Brown  needed 
a  temporary  replacement  for  a  16-inlnute 
spot  on  Sunday  evening.  "It  wlU  only  be  a 
few  weeks,"  Brown  told  Marriner,  who  was 
hesitant  about  going  before  the  microphone. 
"I  didn't  care  what  he  talked  about  as 
long  as  he  would  talk,"  Brown  recalls. 

Marriner  did  talk — and  hasnt  stopped 
since.  He  has  talked  about  everything  from 
Waterville's  first  murder  to  the  history  of 
Maine's  narrow  gauge  railroads. 

Soon  after  Marriner  took  to  the  air,  happy 
listeners  swamped  the  station  with  letters. 
The  volume  of  mail  has  been  so  huge  that 
since  the  third  broadcast,  the  grey-tuLred 
former  Colby  College  dean  has  found  It  un- 
necessary to  do  his  own  digging  for  materiaL 

Listeners  send  him  old  letters,  newspap^, 
dairies,  account  books  and  maps,  keeping 
him  submerged  In  a  pool  of  Maine  folklore. 

In  one  broadcast,  Marriner  told  about  a 
letter  sent  to  him  that  was  written  by  a 
soldier  in  the  Civil  War.  Marriner  explained 
that  "the  greater  part  ot  the  letter  is  con- 
fined to  ordinary  details  of  life  in  the  Civil 
War  camps,  but  what  distinguishes  this  let- 
ter is  the  writer's  sudden  injection  of 
astounding  news."  He  then  quoted  from  the 
letter: 

"I  will  tell  you  (the  writer's  cousin)  of  a 
strange  circvimstance  that  happened  here 
a  few  days  ago.  Perhaps  you  will  think  It  a 
rather  Indelicate  subject,  but  I  must  tell  you 
about  it  and  ask  you  to  excuse  me.  A  corporal 
In  a  New  York  regiment  near  us,  while  on 
picket  a  few  days  since,  was  delivered  of  a 
child.  Perhi4>B  you  wUI  think  that  Incredible, 
but  suoh  la  a  fact.  He,  or  I  should  say  abe. 
came  with  the  regiment  as  a  aoldler  and  haa 
been  with  It  slnoe  Ita  uvanlaatlon.  Her  sex 
has  rwnalned  undlaoovered  untn  now,  but 
moat  likely  she  wlU  now  get  bar  dlaehais*." 

Throughout  the  14  years,  Keyw  haa  re- 


mained quietly  In  the  back  ground  aa  a 
silent  partner.  In  hto  600tb  broadcast  In 
May,  Marriner  paid  tribute  to  his  sponsor. 
"An  lmp<xtant  aspect  oi  this  program,"  he 
said,  "1b  that  It  to  one  of  the  very  few  radio 
prograovs  in  the  whole  nation  that  tias  con- 
tinued for  39  weelcs  each  year — and  ^uider 
the  same  sponsor. 

"Putting  and  keeping  Little  Talks  on  the 
air  would  have  been  quite  Impossible  with- 
out the  ^>onsorshlp  of  the  the  Keyes  Fibre 
compksny.  I  am  sure  listeners  appreciate  that, 
from  the  day  these  broadcasts  started,  they 
have  never  been  Interrupted  by  advertising. 
Never  once  has  the  company  sought  to  con- 
trol the  contents  of  the  program.  I  am  com- 
pletely free  to  say  anything  I  please." 

Keyes  believes  this  policy  of  noninterven- 
tion has  paid  off  in  better  community  rela- 
tions. This  was  the  company's  original  goal  in 
sponsoring  the  program  and  Keyes  Intends  to 
maintain  its  policy  of  no  commercials. 

The  company's  view  to  explained  by  John  S. 
Parsons,  the  advertising  manager.  "The  pro- 
gram develor>ed  from  quite  a  different  point 
of  view  than  the  sale  of  products.  In  fact, 
we  have  never  commercialized  thto  program 
In  any  way  but  have  considered  it  as  a  com- 
munity relations  vehicle  throughout.  It  has 
unquestionably  built  many  friends  for 
Keyes,"  he  said. 

Most  of  Marrlner's  programs  usually  begin 
and  end  with  the  short  announcement  that 
"Thto  program  to  brought  to  you  by  your 
good  friends.  Keyes  Fibre  Company  of  Water- 
ville and  Sbawmut."  From  time  to  time, 
Keyes  will  use  the  show  to  encourage  support 
of  various  community  fund-raising  drives. 

Besides  supporting  the  Marriner  program, 
Keyes  relies  heavily  on  radio  to  push  its  con- 
sumer line  of  molded  paper  plates.  Last  ye«x, 
the  company  ran  a  spot  campaign  during  the 
summer  in  nine  major  cities  throughout  the 
country. 

Parsons  explained  that  they  have  found 
"local  radio  particiUarly  effective  for  warm 
weather  promotions,  when  we  want  to  push 
our  molded  paper  plate  and  dish  line  Tor 
picnic  and  other  outdoor  uses." 

Most  of  the  adverttoing  budget  to  allocated 
to  trade  magazines  because  the  bulk  of 
Keyes'  product  sales  are  made  to  Institutions, 
supermarkets  and  shippers. 

The  company  produces  more  than  300  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  paper  products,  including 
fruit  packing  materials,  egg  flats  and  egg  car- 
tons. The  company's  domestic  sales  last  year 
totalled  ia.an  than  819.6  million. 

Regional  sales  ofllces  are  scattered  over  the 
United  States  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco 
and  as  far  south  as  Jacksonville.  Keyea  also 
has  licensed  operations  In  Canada,  England, 
Ireland,    Denmark,    Norway    and    Australia. 

The  company  was  founded  In  1903  In  Sbaw- 
mut, Maine,  where  it  stlU  maintains  its 
ground  wood  pulp  nUll.  The  principal  manu- 
facturing plant  to  located  In  nearby  Water- 
vUIe. 

Since  the  late  forties  the  company  has  been 
literally  bursting  at  the  seams.  Increased 
sales  prompted  the  company  to  buUd  a  plant 
at  Hanunond,  Ind..  to  serve  the  middle  west. 
In  1957,  Keyes  doubled  the  capacity  of  the 
Hammond  plant.  Meanwhile,  the  company 
modernized  Its  WatervlUe  plant  to  ^>eed  up 
production. 

Keyes  to  far  from  finished.  Last  month,  the 
management  announced  that  ground  had 
been  broken  in  Sacramento,  Calif.,  for  a  mul- 
ti-mlUion  doUar  pulp  molding  plant.  The 
new  plant  wUl  be  the  largest  industrial  ad- 
dition to  Sacramento  In  the  last  nine  years. 

Keyes  expects  to  open  the  plant  In  the 
middle  of  1083.  The  factory  wlU  manufacture 
molded  p^ier  products  for  the  food  Industry, 
Including  plates,  pre-packaging  meat  and 
produce  traya,  food  service  trays,  cake  circles. 
apple  packs  and  egg  trays.  It  will  serve  11 
westarn  statas  as  trail  as  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 

The   company   satlmatas   that   about   88 
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NATIONAI*  STRATEGIC   PC  LICY 

Mr.  THDRMOWD.  Bfr.  Preside  it,  there 
appeared  In  ttie  IiCarcli  1974  tssi  e  of  Air 
Force  magazine  a  statement  sulopted 
^piftninuamiy  by  the  Board  of  1  Irectors 
of  tbe  Air  Force  AaBOciation  in  '^aabing- 
ton,  D.C.,  OB  Feiinianr  9.  1974. 

TMs  stetement  te  em  oC  tde  flmst 
presentments  on  strstegte  polk  r  it  has 
been  my  pleasmr  to  read.  It  endi  rses  the 
shift  in  "?«""«'  strategy  as  en  mciated 
by  Secretary  of  Tlefpn.ie  Scbles!  oger. 
Mr.  Prwidmt.  it  Is  ny  hope  tl  at  every 
Sitaa  and  a«  an  nor  clii- 
of  am  Mattoa  m  powlbie  ^  riU  read 
this  Strang  antf  coociae  decUw  itian  of 
a  national  strategic  policy.  It  re  Bogntaes 
Oie  realities  faced  by  the  Presh  ent  and 
fP^raiiMi  a  defense  situation  «i  !tA  will 
the  survival  of  our  Natloi , 
r.  PreakieDt,  I  ask  unanlmi  us  con- 
thak  tUa  stotfrnfiit  be  plinth  in 
the  cMtetasian  a    my  re- 
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tlon  centers.  We  commend  Sscretary  of  De- 
fense Schleslnger  for  hla  sure  grasp  of  the 
adraatages  at  a  stiatsgy  tacorporalteg  caun- 
terforoe  oapaMlllisa  aad  for  artteulattBg 
thasa  advantages  sa  eBavtadngly.  Wa  wti- 
eome  the  inltlatlTen  taken  in  tha  Adfliliiisto»- 
ttont  FT  TS  budget  that  siippsil  sack  a 
strategy. 

It  remains  now  for  the  adoUwlstratlon, 
the  Congress,  and  the  Amerteaa  peapt*  to 
bring  Into  being,  and  to  maintain,  the  mili- 
tary aad  political  apparatus  reqalrsd  to 
make  a  counterforee-orteBted  strategy  pos- 
sible, workable,  and  bellevabl*. 

Recent  atfvanoes  In  Soviet  mSttary  taeh- 
nologr.  together  with  the  disarray  aaaag 
XJ9  allies  arising  from  tbe  BCkMD*  >ast  coa- 
frontatloD,  permit  no  other  reasonable  chotoe 
to  the  United  States. 

Cooaterforee  too  often  is  wrongly  aqnatad 
with  a  destablllKlng  first-strtte  postvre. 
Connterforce  likewise  is  seen  by  critics  as  ea- 
fmring  continuance  of  an  anns  race.  Tbe 
first  of  these  claims  to  net  tru*.  The  second 
ignorea  even  worse  alteraatlvaa. 

What  Is  true  to  that  eonnterforee  weapons 
In  th«  hands  of  the  Sevtet  Union,  without 
tangible  evidence  ot  am  ott  satlliig  US  ca- 
pablUty,  wooid  create  tatolsrabia  psansarse 
on  our  national  leadership.  Tha  U8 
eventualTy  would  be  redtKxd  to  a  hlgh-rlak 
dependence  on  blnfllng,  and  the  aatloa's 
ability  to  maneuver  dlpIomatlcaUy  would  be 
paralyzed.  Doubts  coneemlng  UB  capabili- 
ties and  hrtentlona  would  pvaltfbrate,  not 
only  In  the  Kremlla  but  among  eior  aHles. 

The  world  balance  of  power  would  sisttt, 
first  late  a  period  of  precarious  stabOKy, 
and  ultimately  Into  a  sltuatlan  af  aaa-way 
deterrence,  with  tbe  Soviet  UMan  la  the 
drlTer^  seat. 

Whatever  risks  may  be  associated  wMh 
an  arms  race,  the  greatest  rtok  of  aU  would 
be  for  the  United  States  to  finlah  second 
t>cat. 

A  ersdiMe  oauaSorforos  capability  thoa  be- 
oomau  essential  to  a  eradlMa  U8  <staiiimt 
posture.  In  a  eowttarlbtaa  sCnttsgy.  the  ssg- 
laentB  of  the  US  TMad  beoooM  evan  more 
Interdepeadent  on*  upon  the  other,  with 
land  baaad  ICBMs  rematalBg  the  prlne^yal 
couatof  furus  weapon,  'nksrafore,  It  bsaonas  a 
matter  ol  argent  prtarlty  to  espIoM  more 
fully  the  Inherent  connterforoe  capabUlttes 
or  oar  BCBMb.  "neae  are  lloilted  la  namber 
by  the  SALT  I  agieeuieatB,  aad  hanes  can 
only  be  upgraded  qaaliaatlTely — ta  accuracy, 
yield,  and  nnmbers  of  warheads,  plus  harden- 
ing of  launch  sites. 

n»Uar«  to  maintain  at  least  essential 
etfufvalenee,  overaR  as  w«il  aa  hey  counter- 
force  capabilities,  wo^d  be  dangeious, 
provocative,  and  irrespoastble. 

OsmpoTzndlng  these  tB/cton  to  tha  dedlning 
trs  tarestment  in  mtlltary-eriented  sefentlflc 
research  over  the  hist  daea<fc,  espedafly  when 
set  against  a  steadily  increasing  Soviet  level 
of  elftort.  There  to  real  danger  of  major  tech- 
DOlogleal  surprise  in  the  years  ahead.  US 
defense  research  to  <town  some  twenty-flve 
percent  since  19«4.  wtklle  tlw  Sorlet  eifert 
has  Increased  man yf old  over  tbe  same  period. 

The  signs  are  ominous,  US  scientists  and 
associated  experts  know  of  tbe  exlstenoe  of 
duDSiiv  of  advanced  Soviet  research  projects 
whose  nature  and  purpose  defy  assessment. 
Among  these  projects  may  well  be  the  seeds 
of  a  technological  breakthrough  to  rival  or 
exceed  the  combination  at  the  mielear  war- 
head and  tbe  ICBM. 

The  Air  n>rce  Asaoctotion.  therefore,  urges 
tbe  AdmlnUtratton  and  the  Congress  to  take 
the  fonowlzig  essential  actions  and  to  assure 
their  continuance  In  the  Interest  of  stability 
in  tha  WQild: 

Aa  Incraaas  In  basic  ailhtary  RAD  sufllciant 
to  tMttJue  up  for  lost  ground  in  order  to  main- 
tain a  poaittoa  of  techaolngtral  superiority; 

OsrelopaMnt  of  teehnolaglcal  optlona,  be- 
yond the  present  family  of  strategic  weapons. 


so  that  Soviet  nanwrlsal  aaparlority  of  stra- 
tegic weapon  systeiaa  aoeorded  by  SALT  I  to 
a«*  reinferesd  l)y  qwalltattv  aapsrlority  as 
weti: 

Upgradlag  of  aiv  ICSM  Ibrce  ka  aehtove 
tmtl  oowiiiat  Hut  a'  sapabOltlaa; 

■kpeditlaaa  i>  iiTspinant  and  deployment 
cpf  the  B-l  stratsglc  boiabai  aa  essential 
iasuraace  against  potcatlally  decisive  t«ch- 
nolegieal  surprtoe: 

Pail  funding  of  eiureat  fares  moderniza- 
tion prognons  to  malntala  tbs  US  ability  to 
credibly  de«er  eenvsnttonal  war; 

Expansion  of  the  US  strataglc  alriwt 
capability;  and 

Maintaining  the  Bianpov^er  of  the  armed 
forces,  both  the  Reserve  componenta  and  t^ 
active-duty  forees  ander  the  total-foraa 
policy,  at  lev^s  In  conaonanee  with  thor 
mission  of  deterring  audeav  as 
conventional  war. 


WASHINGTCW  POST  AND  OTHER 
MEDIA  CONTRIBUTE  TO  UNZ^R- 
STANDINQ  OF  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  tbe 
Handicapped.  I  am  gratified  that  re- 
cently increased  attention  has  been  given 
in  the  press  and  on  televisian  to  the  prob- 
lems of  liandicapped  individuals.  I  am 
even  more  reassured  that  the  contoit 
of  these  articles  and  prograos  has  been 
very  enlightened — the  probleflos  have 
been  clearly  defined  and  the  possiWe  so- 
lutions have  been  explored. 

Above  all,  the  attitude  of  the  writers 
and  interviewers  has  been  one  of  total 
respect  for  the  individual's  dignity  with 
positive  emphasis  on  accomplishments 
and  potential.  It  is  precisely  this  attitude 
vrtileh  will  inform  the  Amertean  pabUc 
about  handicapped  persons  and  bring 
about  the  public  awareness  necessary  to 
secure  increased  OM^ortunities  to  which 
tbey  are  entitled. 

On  February  2a,  the  Washkicton  Post 
published  an  article  "Pediatrics:  Treat- 
ing the  Whole  Child"  by  Thomas  Brw- 
bisch.  This  material  concerns  the  work 
being  done  by  Dr.  BCarlc  Ozer,  director 
of  the  program  for  learning  studies  at 
ChiUroi's  Hoapltal.  and  his  staff,  on 
leaming  and  befaaviflral  prablems.  I  urge 
all  wh»  are  totenstcd  in  ttala  fleid  to  read 
this  stbmilatbiff  arttele  od  tbe  rctetim- 
shlp  between  the  eltfld  antf  bis  or  her 
environment. 

Mr.  president.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  this  artiele  be  printed  In 
the  Bf  oai 

Then  betec  no  obieetion,  the  artiele 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoai), 
as  follows : 

FKDUiaiCS:    THEATtWO    TITS   VfHOL*   Cfrvu) 

(By  Thomas  Orublslch) 
U  AoasB't  tak*  a  dlagnoatlc  genlas  to  figure 
out  what  Is  ailing  moet  children  in  a  pedia- 
trician's waiting  room.  Amid  the  Jack  &  Jill 
magaatnes.  Dr.  Senas  books  aad  clattering, 
clunking  toys  are  youngatsra  who  are  show- 
ing or  saying  exactly  what  to  wrong  with 
thrm:  thair  nnstt  ara  running,  they  are 
eougblag.  thay  ara  holding  a  supporting 
band  to  theln  stomach  or  ear. 

Bat  what  daea  tha  pediatrician  do  when 
a  ohlld  haa  problanta  that  may  net  show  up 
tn  the  axAiainlng  looin,  that  won't  be  re- 
aaalad  in  laboratory  teats,  that  tha  parenU 
■•ay  even  be  ralwclant  to  talk  about — 
psobleiaa  of  learning  or  behavior? 

Dr.  Mark  N.  Oaar.  director  of  the  Program 
for  Learning  Studies  at  Children's  Hospital, 
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th'"!"  that  pediatricians  should  get  Involved 
In  these  problems,  even  though  tbey  usually 
don't  have  anything  to  do  with  tbe  diseases 
student  doctors  learn  about  at  their  medical 
scbooU  and  In  their  hckspltal  residencies.  Doc- 
tors should  get  Involved,  Ozer  says,  because 
learning  and  behavior  are  part  of  a  child's 
development — and  development,  as  much  as 
disease,  to  a  pediatrician's  concern. 

Yet,  says  Ozer,  many  doctors,  haven't  been 
trained  to  deal  with  these  sometimes  elusive 
problems. 

In  the  medical  schools  and  hospital  resi- 
dencies, the  emphasto  has  been  on  Identifying 
diseases  and  on  Immunology.  That  emphasto, 
though,  to  being  challenged.  Speaking  of  pe- 
dtotrlc  education.  Dr.  Robert  G.  Frazler.  ex- 
ecutive director  of  tbe  American  Academy 
of  Pediatrics,  said  In  an  Interview,  "The 
academy  has  felt  there  to  an  Imbalance  and 
Inappropriate  training.  There's  been  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  technology  of  health  learn- 
ed In  medical  school  to  appropriate  to  tbe 
problems  of  practice." 

Frazler  said  there  to  a  need  for  "more 
general  pediatricians  to  provide  the  general 
care  children  need.  Such  care,  he  said,  would 
Include  dealing  with  learning  and  behavior 
disabilities,  which  he  defined  as  a  "major 
health  problem." 

Some  changes  are  occurring.  George  Wash- 
ington University  Medical  School  changed 
the  name  of  Its  pediatric  department  (which 
to  Children's  Hospital)  to  the  Department  of 
Child  Health  anrd  Development,  and  has  In- 
stituted (and  charted  on  paper)  programs 
It  hopes  will  reflect  the  new  emphasis  on  de- 
velopment. 

According  to  various  estimates,  10  to  IS 
per  cent  of  all  school  children  have  learn- 
ing or  behavioral  problems  that  require 
special  attention.  The  children  can't  con- 
centrate or  read,  they  are  disruptive  or  with- 
drawn, they  don't  seem  to  Itoten.  Often  the 
problems  are  scattered:  A  child  may  have  a 
good  verbal  ability,  but  be  a  poor  reader. 

In  the  past  15  years  or  so,  medicine  and 
other  professions  and  disciplines,  ranging 
from  optometry  to  psychology,  have  de- 
veloped a  variety  of  labeto  for  learning  and 
behavioral  problems:  minimal  brain  dys- 
function (to  cover  a  whole  constellation  of 
them),  dysgraphla  (Impairment  in  wriUng 
skills),  dyslexia  (InabUlty  to  read  words), 
auditory  sequential  memory  handicap  (In- 
abUlty to  recall  a  series  of  mstructions) . 

Ozer  thinks  many  of  these  problems  do 
require  tha  help  of  speclaltoU  like  thera- 
ptots,  but  still  training,  he  emphasizes 
doesn't  deal  with  the  whole  chUd — hto  re- 
laUonshlp  with  his  parents,  teachers,  peers, 
every  part  of  society  he  encounters. 

Ozer  said  pediatricians  should  be  con- 
oemed  with  the  whole  chUd,  how  he  de- 
velops not  only  as  a  body  but  as  a  person. 

To  do  thto,  Oser  said,  pediatricians  have 
to  be  knowledgeable  about  problems  of  be- 
havior and  learning.  Being  knowledgeable,  he 
said,  doesn't  simply  mean  applying  technical 
labeU  ("They  dont  teU  you  what  to  do"), 
Ozer  said.  It  means  working  closely  with  the 
parents,  and  even  the  school. 

"What  we're  trying  to  say  here  at  the  cen- 
ter to  not  that  something  to  wrong  with  a 
ChUd  or  parent,"  he  said,  "but  what  can  we 
do  about  tbe  relationship  in  which  they  both 
participate?" 

Parents  «€  <dUldren  with  developmental 
problems  oftui  have  a  negative  image  of 
themselves.  So  wlien  Oaer  asks  them  ques- 
tions, he  "turns  the  whole  thing  upalds  down. 
You  ask  what  things  worked  with  the  ehild, 
not  Just  what  went  wrong.  We  ask  for  latar- 
mauon  to  abow  how  the  paiants  have  ooped. 
The  glaas  Is  haU  fuU  as  well  as  baU  empty." 

This  appcoaoti.  Oaar  said.  buUds  up  the 
parents'  ooaMsaee.  aad  it  also  ahows  them 
that  their  atUd  does  do  ttilncs  ■uooessfuUy. 
that  hto  problems  may  Involve  only  a  aaaU 
part  of  his  total  behavior. 


To  detect  and  deal  with  developmental 
problems  In  a  child  takes  not  only  skill  but 
time.  Ozer  said  pediatricians  ought  to  be 
abe  to  space  their  office  hours  and  adjust 
their  fees  to  permit  conferences  with  par- 
ents of  children  who  may  have  such  prob- 
lems. A  few  skUUuUy  put  questions  about 
behavior  at  home  and  school,  consuming  no 
room  than  five  minutes,  can  usually  deter- 
mine if  a  longer  conference — IS  to  45  min- 
utes— is  necessary.  One  productive  extended 
conference  may  not  require  any  future  ones, 
Ozer  said,  only  periodic  calls  Into  the  office 
by  the  parents. 

In  a  45-mlnute  videotape,  he  made  of  an 
actual  meeting  he  had  with  the  parents  of  a 
7-year-old  boy.  Oeer  tried  to  show  what  rule 
a  pedatrlclan  could  assume. 

The  child's  delivery  had  been  difficult,  and 
shortly  after  birth  he  had  several  seizures, 
though  none  thereafter.  The  boy  had  prob- 
lems working  with  hto  hands,  following  In- 
structions and  pronouncing  certain  sounds. 
Hto  condition  had  been  diagnosed  as  cerebral 
palsy  and  he  had  been  given  speech  therapy, 
but  bto  parents  still  felt  a  sense  of  helpless- 
ness and  frustration  In  dealing  with  him. 
Besides  there  were  unresolved  problems  at 
school. 

During  the  meeting,  Ozer  continually 
tried  to  find  out  "what  worked"  with  the 
boy.  what  did  he  do  that  was  right. 

With  the  boy,  Ozer  went  through  what  he 
calls  a  neuro-development  observation  keyed 
to  hto  main  problem  at  school — following 
Instructions.  Ozer  asked  him  to  perform  a 
series  of  tasks — raising  and  lowering  certain 
fingers,  connecting  a  series  of  dots  on  a 
sheet  of  paper.  Each  exercise  vras  a  little 
more  complicated  than  the  previous  one. 

Tbe  boy  had  some  trouble  during  the 
more  complicated  exercises,  but  when  Ozer 
repeated  the  instructions  more  slowly,  elim- 
inated deliberate  distraction  or  demon- 
strated the  tasks  himself,  he  completed  them 
all  successfully. 

The  big  smile  on  the  boy  Is  face  seemed  to 
be  a  clear  indication  that  he  vras  enjoying 
discovering  that  he  could  do  things  he  had 
thought  he  couldn't. 

"Why  did  It  work?"  Ozer  asked  htm  after 
one  successfully  completed  exercise. 

"It  went  slower,"  the  boy  said. 

"So  when  somebody  asks  you  to  do  some- 
thing, you  can  ask  them  to  repeat  what  they 
said  slower,  can't  you?" 

"Yeah." 

Questioning  the  parents,  Ozer  was  told  the 
boy  sometimes  had  difficulty  getting  ready 
for  bed.  Actually,  though,  what  the  boy  had 
difficulty  doing  was  several  things  In  smooth 
sequence:  Qolng  upstairs,  taking  hto  clothes 
off,  taking  a  bath,  and  then  putting  hto 
pajamas  on. 

Lately  the  boy  vtras  putting  hto  pajamas  on 
by  himself — It  vras  the  steps  leading  up  to 
that  over  which  he  stumbled. 

Oaer  asked  the  parents  if  they  couldn't 
work  on  one  step  at  a  time,  untU  the  boy 
could  perform  the  entire  sequence  smoothly 

He  also  reminded  them  of  something  he 
had  learned  from  the  boy:  "Do  you  think  It 
wonld  help  BlUy  (a  pseudonym)  If  he  could 
tell  you  when  he  wants  you  to  teU  him 
things  more  slowly?" 

"Yes,"  they  l)oth  said. 

•T*en  It's  a  deal,"  Ozer  said. 

Ozer  also  asked  the  boy  what  he  thought 
the  teacher  should  be  asked  to  do  to  help 
him  m  scho<d.  The  boy  replied,  "Say  tilings 
more  Acm\j." 

After  learning  that  the  school  graded 
students  downward  from  a  possible  perfect 
score.  Oxer  a^ced  the  parents:  "Oould  we 
set  some  kind  of  goate  together  and  talk  thto 
over  with  the  school  and  mA  tat  a  more 
positive  ooBuaaalcatloar*' 

Oasr  ttrinks  tlie  meeting  aooojapllslMd  sev- 
ecal  thlags.  Tbe  boy  was  gtvaa  a  elwBoe  to 
make  some  decisloDs  and  thus  enhance  a 


self-image  that  had  been  battered  at  home 
and  in  school.  The  parents  saw  that  by  di- 
viding tasks  Into  smaller  components,  their 
boy  could  complete  them.  The  school  was 
being  brought  into  the  co-ordinating  process 
to  help  the  boy  cope  better. 

At  the  Program  for  Learning  Studies,  Ozer 
gives  crash  training  programs  for  pedia- 
tricians, from  the  Washington  area  and  be- 
yond, who  want  to  know  more  about  learn- 
ing and  behavioral  problems.  He  develops 
modeto  of  neuro-developmental  observations 
that  can  be  used  by  physicians  and  para- 
professlonato  in  school  systems.  He  also 
speaks  before  groups  of  pediatricians  and 
shows  the  videotape  of  hto  conference  with 
Billy  and  hto  parents. 

"The  child  to  your  client  if  you're  hu  pedi- 
atrician," Ozer  said.  "You're  interested  in 
both  hto  physical  and  mental  growth.  Obvi- 
ously thto  to  not  the  way  it's  done  now,  but 
thto  is  definitely  the  policy  of  the  Academy 
of  Pedtotrlcs,  and  of  (ChUdren's)   ho^ltal." 


HOUSING  FOR  LOW-INCOME 
RURAL  FAMILIES 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  introduced  amendment  No.  1002 
to  S.  3066,  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974,  an  amendment 
to  set  up  a  demonstration  program  under 
the  Farmers  Home  Adniinistration  to 
provide  housing  for  low-income  rural 
families  not  served  by  existing  housing 
programs.  I  stated  at  that  time  that  the 
additional  cost  of  this  program,  over  and 
above  that  of  existing  subsidy  programs, 
would  be  minimal,  while  the  benefits  to 
low-income  rural  people  would  be  sub- 
stantial. 

A  cost  analysis  done  on  the  impact  of 
this  proposed  program  indicates  that  the 
additional  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment wmild  indeed  be  minimal — an  esti- 
mated $1.5  million  a  year,  based  on  a  pro- 
jected maximum  for  the  year  of  10.500 
deferred  principal  mortgage  loans.  This 
is  a  small  price  to  pay  to  provide  decent 
housing  for  poor  families  in  rural  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  full  text 
of  the  explanation  of  costs  for  this 
amendmmt  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 

Explanation  or  Costs 

Sbc.  51Sa(S) — ^Extending  subsidy  for  own- 
ership under  Sec.  502  Loans 

Tbe  proposed  amendment  would  extend 
home  ownership  subsidies  under  Farmers 
Home's  Section  502  loan  program  by  permit- 
ting deferral  of  repayntent  on  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  loan  for  varying  periods  of  years. 

The  extoting  interest  subsidy  program  of 
Farmers  Home  has  not  been  effective  In 
meeting  the  needs  of  families  with  lncoB>es 
below  $4,000.  The  median  family  Income  for 
F^mers  Home  Administration  borrowers  re- 
ceiving Interest  subsidies  was  $6,400  in  fiscal 
year  1972.  However,  two-thirds  of  the  fami- 
lies Uving  in  substandard  hoxising  in  rural 
areas  have  annual  incomes  ot  lees  than 
M.000.  The  purpose  at  thto  amendment  to 
to  extend  the  available  home  ownership 
subsidy  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  lower 
Income  famUlee. 

It  must  be  recognlaed  that  the  cost  of 
providing  decent  housing  to  lower  ixusoum 
families  wiU  be  suhatanUaL  There  to  no 
costless  or  inexpensive  way  of  providing 
housing  asstotanoe  to  the  poor.  However,  the 
aatlo^wted  impact  of  the  expanded  home 
ueiiaiililp  anIfifeaBee  progiam  propoaed  la 
thto  section  would  not  be  excessive. 
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The  ftttached  table  pnMnts  the  eos^ 
typical  Farmers  Home  loan  financed 
three  altematlTe  loan  programs,  l.e 
subatdlaed  loan  at  8.5  percent  Intere^, 
Interest  credit  loan  at  one  i>ercent 
and  a  deferred  Interest  and  prlnclpa 
carrying  a  60  percent  capital  subsld] 
table  also  outlines  the  different 
which  can  be  served  by  the  altematlv< 
sidy  programs. 

As  reflected  In  the  table,  the  publU 
sidy  Involved  in  reducing  the  interes 
from  8.6  percent  to  one  percent  as 
the  current  Interest  credit  program  li 
per  loan  per  year.    (1 1,460  less 
Under  the  proposed  extended  subsidy 
gram,    the    total    additional    annual 
subsidy  Invcdved  Is  $280  per  loan  per 
($670  less  $290=$280) 

The  overall  additional  cost  to  the 
ment  of  this  extended  subsidy  will 
be  dependent  upon   the   approved 
level.  For  fiscal  1974,  the  Congress  bai 
marked  $1.1  billion  for  interest  subsidy 
under  Farmers  Home's  Sec.  502  loan 
This    would    finance    approximately 
homes  at  an  average  coet  of  $16,000 

As  proposed  in  the  amendment,  the 
vision  of  extended  subsidies  would  be 
to  16  percent  of  the  total  subsidized 
loans.  As  a  result,  the  maximum 
deferred  prlnclp«a  loans  would  be 
mately  10,600.  (70,000  loans  X   16%=: 
For    the    purposes    of    estimating 
costs,  it  Is  anticipated  that  on  the 
26%  of  (he  principal  (rather  than  the 
mum  of  60% )  will  be  deferred,  which 
result  in  an  average  additional  annual 
■Idy  of  $140.  It  Is  therefore  estimated 
the  total  additional  cost  to  the 
resulting   from   this   amendment   wou^ 
$1,6  million  per  year.  (10,500  loans  X 
8ubaldy=$1.6  mllUon.) 

TABLE    A.— COMPARISON    OF    FAMILY    COSTS    ON 
REGULAR  INTEREST  LOANS,  INTEREST  CREDIT  LOf«S 
MAXIMUM  1  PERCENT  LEVEL,  AND  DEFERRED  PA  MENT 
LOAN  AT  MAXIMUM  LEVEL  AND  THE  EFFECTS  ONfMAXi 
MUM  FAMILY  INCOME  RE(]UIREO  TO  BE  aiGIBLE 
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tl6,000  loin  (33  yr) 
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8.5  lirtsrtsi 
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Lmr  SMOrtization  (innuaQ. .  $1, 4S0 

TaiM/titstiftnc* 350 

Total  armual  cost  to  bor- 

rowari. 1,(00 

6ro«    (amily    Incosw    re- 
()uira<l:> 

For  6  nwnibcr  family 10,  737 

Fof  4  mamber  family 10, 105 

For  2  mambac  family 9, 474 


$570 
350 


920 


S,105 
5,474 
4,142 


>  Baiad  on  FmHA  formata. 


TREATMKNT  OP  UJ3.  PRISONEI)S 
BY  NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  tkere 
appeared  in  the  March  1974  l£su<  of 
Air  POrce  magazine  an  article  ent|Ued 
"MIA/POW  Action  RQXjrt." 

Authored  by  Mr.  William  P.  S^tz, 
assistant  managing  editor  of  Air  F  )rce 
magazine,  this  article  takes  not*  of 
statements  made  by  American  PQW's 
of  the  Southeast  Asian  war. 

This  report  and  others  which  havdim)- 
peared  in  national  media  clearly  d  tcu- 
ment  the  Inhuman  treatment  affo  ded 
our  POW's  by  North  Vietnam.  The  t<»- 
ture  they  were  subjected  to  shouli  be 
recorded  and  it  i«  pleasing  that  o  any 
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602 
of 


{290 
350 


640 


4.632 
4,000 
3,368 


of  them  are  writing  articles  or  books 
toward  this  end. 

Some  time  ago  I  recommended  that 
the  Senate  imdertake  an  investigation 
into  this  subject,  because  it  is  my  Judg- 
ment that  the  terrible  treatment  ac- 
corded to  our  POW's  should  be  a  matter 
of  public  record  for  the  world  to  examine. 
The  citizens  of  our  Natlm  and  of  the 
world  need  to  be  reminded  that  Com- 
munist governments  are  totalitarian  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  Human  life  to 
them  is  not  sacred  and  the  state  is  all 
powerful.  This  viewpoint  should  be  kept 
in  mind  as  we  try  to  exist  or  deal  with 
nations  with  CommLmist  governments. 
These  governments  break  agreements 
whenever  it  Is  to  their  purpose  to  do  so. 
Any  conceptions  they  might  make  are 
merely  preparatory  to  further  steps  look- 
ing toward  extending  their  system  of 
government  throughout  the  world.  The 
leaders  of  these  governments  have  never 
disavowed  their  goal  to  conununlze  the 
world.  Indeed,  their  basic  philosophy  re- 
quires such  a  policy. 

Mr.  PresidenJ;,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  thl^  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

MIA/POW  Action  Rxpobt 
( By  WUl  lam  P.  SchllU ) 
"thxt  wottldn't  urr  vs  dxs" 
It  was   the   keys.    Tou'd   hear   them   jin- 
gling.  They   always   like   to  Jingle   things. 
They're  like  kids  In  many  ways.  Then,  the 
next  thing  you'd  hear  Is  that  the  Jingling 
would  stop  in  front  of  your  door.  .  .  .) 

In  this  chilling  fashion,  Dick  Stratton,  a 
Navy  pilot  shot  down  in  January  1069.  de- 
scribes how  it  was  to  be  a  prisoner  in  North 
Vietnam,  waiting  to  be  taken  from  your  cell 
for  another  beating. 

The  American  POWs  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
war  are  home  now,  and  the  books  by  and 
about  them  are  beginning  to  flow  (see  p.  72 
of  the  February  '74  Issue  for  a  review 
of  the  Col.  [Brig.  Oen.  selectee]  Robinson 
Rlsner's  account  of  his  captivity).  But  these 
books,  more  than  newspaper  and  magazine 
articles,  television  interviews,  and  public  ap- 
pearances, will  serve  as  a  permanent  record 
and  constant  reminder  to  all  Amerlcams  of 
what  the  POWs  endured. 

As  for  Dick  Stratton  and  others  like  blm. 
no  need  for  reminders : 

We  puUed  an  experiment  recently,  I  main- 
tained that  I  would  wake  up  and  bolt  up- 
right in  my  bed  if  someone  rattled  some  keys. 
So  we  cloeed  the  doors  in  the  hospital  ward 
in  Oakland  and  a  guy  came  by  after  I  was 
asleep  and  rattled  some  keys  and  I  bolted  up- 
right. 

The  quotes  are  from  They  Wouldn't  Let 
Us  Die,  a  book  by  Stephen  A.  Rowen  (Jcma- 
than  David,  Middle  Village.  N.T.)  about  the 
POW  experiences.  The  title  alludes  to  pris- 
oners In  such  wretched  agony  because  of 
torture  that  they  would  have  welcomed 
death. 

Baaed  for  the  most  part  on  Informal  In- 
terviews with  small  groups  of  former  POWs. 
the  book  chronicles  in  detail  bow  the  men 
dealt  with  the  trials  of  their  ci4>tlTlty. 

For  Maj.  Konrad  Trautnum,  an  Air  Force 
pilot  shot  down  in  1967,  the  Initial  shock  of 
bailout  was  quickly  superseded  by  the  more 
Intense  anxiety  at  ci4;>ture: 

I  felt  I  bad  been  through  a  time  machine, 
from  tbm  yew  9000  baek  to  Um  yaar  iiMytM 
1000,  p«rbaps  1000  B.C.  TtM  peopl*  vera  thai 


primitive  and  crude,  both  In  appearance  and 
their  dress,  their  conduct  especially,  and  the 
tools  they  used  to  beat  us  with. 

(A  reciirrlng  sentiment  expressed  by  most 
POWs  was  the  feeling  of  helpless  horror 
at  being  at  the  mercy  of  a  primitive  and 
brutal  foe  whose  motives  were  Incompre- 
hensible ) . 

What  followed  for  many,  at  least  In  the 
earlier  years  of  the  war,  were  prolonged  pe- 
riods of  isolation  In  solitary  confinement. 
More  than  one  POW  maintained  his  sanity 
by  utUlzlng  such  mental  devices  as  build- 
ing an  Imaginary  dream  house  brick  by 
brick. 

Then  there  was  the  matter  of  the  torture. 
A  number  of  POWs  expressed  the  belief  that 
the  purpose  of  the  physical  abuse  was  simply 
to  break  the  men's  will  rather  than  the  use- 
fulness of  any  mUltary  or  other  Information 
that  might  be  obtained. 

One  Air  Force  pilot,  Tom  Kirk,  shot  down 
In  October  1967,  remembers  his  ordeal: 

The  toughest  thing  was  the  battle  within 
myself  as  to  how  long  I  could  hold  out.  Be- 
caLise  I  already  knew  that  they  were  going  to 
get  it  sooner  or  later.  Physical  torture  will 
achieve  the  desired  effect  In  a  short  period 
of  time.  I  don't  care  who  you  are.  If  I  strap 
you  up  or  rope  you  up,  short  of  killing  you. 
I  can  subject  you  to  such  pain  that  in  a  rela- 
tively short  period  of  time  your  mind  Is 
going  to  overcome  what  you  call  your  will, 
and  you  are  going  to  give  something  to  get 
out  of  this  pain,  short  of  dying.  .  .  . 

In  such  distorted  circumstances,  a  sense 
of  value  became  very  personal  and  individ- 
ualized. According  to  Robert  Craner,  a  for- 
ward air  controUer  shot  down  In  December 
•1967: 

The  one  thing  that  gave  me  strength  up 
there  was  not  what  I've  heard  other  people 
expressing  so  often  since  we  got  back:  faith 
in  Ood  or  a  sense  of  duty  to  country.  The 
thing  that  kept  my  endurance  up,  that  kept 
me  conscientious,  was  my  obligation  to  the 
other  guys. . . . 

The  Inhuman  treatment  of  the  POWs  was 
also  self-defeating  In  that  it  only  served  to 
bring  the  men  closer  together.  Allen  Brady, 
a  Navy  pUot  shot  down  in  mld-1966,  de- 
rived considerable  comfort  In  his  guilt  for 
succumbing  to  torture  when  he  was  told: 

Don't  worry.  We  dont  know  anyone  yet 
who  has  not  broken.  They  have  broken  every- 
one. Just  try  to  hang  In  as  tough  as  you 
can  and  tell  them  as  little  as  pooslble.  Don't 
feel  bad  about  it.  Just  hang  In  there. 

With  adversity  uniting  them,  the  POWs 
gathered  much  strength  from  the  conmiu- 
nlcatlons  net  and  military  organizations  they 
created  within  the  prisons.  Render  Crayton. 
a  Navy  pilot  shot  down  in  1966,  commented 
on  the  effectiveness  of  this  discipline  in  his 
camp: 

The  Vietnamese  in  a  lot  of  cases  thought 
If  they  took  the  senior  men  and  put  them 
In  isolation,  the  organizational  structure 
would  fall  apart.  They  couldn't  have  been 
more  wrong  because  they  would  take  the  top 
man  out.  and  the  next  man  would  take  com- 
mand. We  were  determined  to  do  this  down 
to  the  last  man. . . . 

Navy  pilot  Kugene  "Red"  McDanlel,  downed 
In  May  1967,  put  It  more  succinctly  In  de- 
scribing how  the  military  discipline  bol- 
stered the  POWs'  spirit  and  morale: 

If  you're  In  a  room  with  forty  people,  you're 
gonna  do  with  the  wave.  You're  gozma  think 
alike.  That's  the  way  we  were.  We  didn't  have 
any  weak  ones.  If  they  were  weak  ones,  they 
became  strong  ones. 

There  la  srwnethlng  In  the  saga  of  the 
American  prisoners  of  the  Southeast  Asian 
war  that  U  considerably  more  than  the  sum 
of  Its  parts.  That  this  remarkable  group  of 
men  btfutved  as  they  did  under  such  trying 
oondltloos  li  an  addition  to  the  natv>nal 
harltag*. 


In  the  end.  they  not  only  endured — they 
pcevalled. 

PRESIDENT  NIXON  COMMENDED  BY 
SENATOR  BAIOXdLPH  FOR  SIGN- 
TNQ  WATER  RESOURCES  LEGISLA- 
nON 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
gratified  to  report  to  the  Senate  that 
President  Nixon  today  signed  the  Water 
Resources  Development  Act  of  1974.  This 
Important  legislation  Is  now  law.  and 
its  provisions  will  benefit  many  millions 
of  our  fellow  citizens. 

The  act  represents  2  years  of  work  by 
the  Congress.  The  conference  report  on 
the  legislation  was  given  final  approval 
on  February  21.  On  the  following  day  I 
sent  a  telegram  to  the  President  urging 
him  to  sign  the  bill.  That  message  was 
printed  in  the  Rxcord.  I  made  a  similar 
request  in  another  telegram  yesterday. 

The  response  of  the  President,  as  re- 
flected In  his  approval  of  the  measure, 
was  very  reassuring  to  me.  Therefore.  I 
sent  a  telegram  to  the  President  today 
expressing  genuine  thanks  for  his  ac- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  tele- 
gram be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  obiectlon,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  oe  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

March  7, 1974. 
The  PSKsmEirr, 
The  White  Houae, 
r  WaahingUin.DJD. 

Deae  Mr.  Pmcsdemt:  Millions  of  Americans 
wUl  benefit  from  the  provisions  of  the  Water 
Resources  Development  Act  which  you 
signed  today.  This  postUve  action.  In  my 
judgment,  was  In  the  best  Interest  of  our 
country  by  contliwilng  and  strengthening 
one  of  the  oMset  proven  Federal  programs. 
Our  water  reaouroea  are  great,  but  they  must 
be  properly  hsmenaed  and  managed  If  we 
are  to  reap  the  ma»lm»iin  return  from  this 
national  asset.  Tour  approval  ol  the  act  was 
a  further  commitment  to  a  bettar  future  for 
our  country  aad  our  people. 

JnrMXMCS  RaMDOLPH, 

Senate  Committee  on  PutUic  Works. 


ACTION  FOR  PRIVACY.  SENATOR 
HARTS  RESPONSE  TO  THE  PRES- 
IDENT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  last  Sat- 
urday, our  colleague  and  good  friend, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart)  made  a  national  radio  broadcast 
giving  the  response  of  the  congressional 
majority  to  the  PreBldent'i  message  on 
privacy  leglslatkm.  Senator  Hart  not 
only  exposed  the  Inadequacy  of  the  ad- 
ministratlon'k  proposals;  he  also  set  out 
a  detailed  program  of  effective  action  to 
end  government  siting  on  citizens  and 
to  control  access  to  criminal  records  in 
government  flies.  As  he  pcAnted  out,  the 
President  can  prove  the  sincerity  of  his 
concern  for  privacy  by  taking  five  dif- 
ferent but  related  executive  actions, 
without  waiting  for  legislative  definition. 
Speaking  for  the  Congress,  ht:  promised 
to  work  with  the  President  to  turn  ad- 
ministration rhetoric  Into  reality  and 
said: 

We  look  forward  to  a  time  when  the  trag- 
edy of  Watetgatei,  and  aU  It  has  oome  to 
represent,  win  also  mark  a  dectslve  tunUng 
point  In  the  preserratlon  of  our  civil  liberties. 


Mr.  President,  Senator  Hart's  speech 
forthrightiy  defines  our  concerns  over 
official  invasions  of  privacy.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  full  in 
the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  all  wiio 
seek  to  understand  the  realities  of  this 
vital  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

concbzsaonai.  rzspomse   to   presmsitt 
Nixon's  Message  on  Pbivact 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  Address.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  promised  to  "make  an  historic 
beginning  on  the  task  of  defending  and 
protecting  the  right  of  personal  privacy  for 
every  American." 

That  promise,  subsequently  outlined  In 
the  President's  February  23rd  radio  address, 
turned  out  to  be  principally  the  naming  of 
a  new  committee  rather  than  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  action. 

The  President's  only  specific  proposal  dealt 
with  one  small  part  of  the  problem — ^the 
serious  threat  to  personal  privacy  created 
by  widespread  use  of  data  banks  or  com- 
puters. And  even  that  was  a  halfway  meas- 
ure. 

Despite  all  the  disturbing  revelations  of 
Watergate,  the  President  made  no  promise 
to  instruct  his  administration  to  live  up  to 
the  guarantees  of  |>ersona]  privacy  contained 
In  the  Constitution,  nor  did  he  give  his  sup- 
port to  several  bUls  deaUng  with  this  which 
are  already  before  Congress. 

The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Nixon  is  almost  200 
years  late  in  proclaiming  a  historic  begin- 
ning in  protecting  personal  privacy  for  every 
American.  That  fovindatlon  was  laid  In  the 
BUI  of  lUghU  of  the  Ck>nstltution.  The 
Founding  Fathers,  having  led  a  revolution 
against  the  dictates  of  a  king,  knew  that  the 
cornerstone  of  liberty  was  strict  prohibi- 
tions against  government  IntruslMi  In  the 
personal  lives  of  its  citizens. 

The  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
guarantees  cltlisens  the  right  to  speak  or 
remain  silent  about  their  political  beliefs, 
whether  or  not  those  beliefs  agree  or  dis- 
agree with  the  govemnaent. 

That  means  the  federal  government  has  no 
right  to  spy  on  political  opponents,  but  the 
Nixon  administration  did  just  that. 

The  Fourth  Amendn>ent  guarantees  the 
right  of  people  to  be  secure  from  unauthor- 
ized searches  of  their  person.  Uielr  house 
and  their  papers,  but  some  either  Involved 
with  President  Nixon's  election  campaign  or 
associated  with  his  White  House  staff  broke 
Into  at  least  two  buUdings  — *»fci»»g  informa- 
tion. 

When  government  officials  use  Army  per- 
sonnel to  spy  on  peaceful  political  meetings. 
ae  the  present  Administration  did,  your  pri- 
vacy is  threatened.  When  government  officials 
send  burgtars  to  break  into  the  offices  of 
doctors  for  confidential  files  as  this  admin- 
istration did  with  Its  Plumbers  squad,  your 
privacy  is  ttueateaed. 

When  gorremment  officials  tae  the  oonfl- 
dentlal  files  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
to  harass  persons  on  a  White  House  enemies 
list,  as  this  admlnlstratloB  did,  your  privacy 
is  threatened. 

When  government  officials  eavesdrop  on 
private  conversations  of  political  opponents, 
as  this  administration  did,  your  privacy  Is 
threatened. 

Many  of  these  actions  by  our  government 
have  been  defended  on  grounds  of  "national 
security,"  but  we  have  come  to  understand 
that  there  la  a  wide  range  of  constitutional 
abuses  a  determined  poUtlcal  «H>erative  can 
seek  to  have  excused  under  that  mantle. 
And,  Indeed,  the  American  people  realize 
that. 

A  recent  poll,  for  example,  showed  that 
75  percent  of  those  Interviewed  considered 
"wiretapping  and  spying  under  the  excuse 


of  'national  seeurlty"  as  a  aertous  threat  to 
people's  privacy." 

As  the  public  learned  about  government 
spying  and  wiretapping,  it  became  fearful. 
Many  have  come  to  beUeve  that  their  phones 
are  tapped,  their  hontes  or  offices  bugged, 
their  mail  opened,  and  their  tax  returns  made 
available  to  officials  who  seek  to  punish  them 
for  political  dissent. 

This  concern  was  underscored  for  me  by 
a  constituent  who  wrote  not  long  ago.  He 
(or  possibly  she)  said  he  could  not  sign  his 
name  In  a  letter  to  his  Senator  anjmMTre.  He 
feared  his  letter  might  be  intercepted  and 
his  name  might  go  on  a  White  House  "ene- 
mies list". 

While  these  fears  may  be  exaggerated,  they 
no  longer  can  be  dismissed  ae  groundless 
paranoia.  And  they  demonstrate  the  very 
real  chilling  affect  on  the  exercise  <a  First 
Amendment  rights  which  the  actions  of  the 
Administration  have  had. 

No  one  denies  that  modem  government 
needs  certain  kinds  of  information  about  Its 
citizens  to  administer  programs  fairly  and 
effectively.  We  mvist  balance  the  right  to  be 
left  alone  against  the  needs  of  society.  But 
we  must  always  be  guided  by  the  need  to 
keep  government's  ability  to  use  information 
about  private  lives  to  the  alieolute  mlnimtim. 

In  his  discussion  of  data  banks.  President 
Nixon  did  point  to  some  very  real  threats  to 
personal  privacy.  Federal  agencies  alone  have 
files  on  every  aspect  of  many  of  otu*  lives — 
medical  records,  army  records,  school  rec- 
ords, business  records,  to  name  a  few.  Con- 
solidation of  data  could  provide  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  Information  for  an  un- 
scrupulous official  to  use  against  us  because 
of  our  views,  our  friends,  or  the  way  we  live. 

The  pace  of  modem  technology  and  data 
collection  Is  a  stiff  challenge  to  maintaining 
privacy.  However,  and  perhaps  understand- 
ably In  light  of  Watergate,  the  President 
chose  to  paint  the  primary  threat  as  one  of 
technology. 

We  have  learned  to  our  regret  that,  with 
or  virithout  sophisticated  technology,  tui- 
princlpled  men  can  find  ways  to  invade  our 
privacy.  A  crow  bar.  after  all,  is  a  rather  sim- 
ple machine  used  to  jimmy  a  door. 

8o  If  the  President  is  serious  about  join- 
ing Congress  in  efforts  to  control  government 
invasion  of  privacy,  let  me  suggest  a  pro- 
gram of  action  he  can  take  now. 

Perhaps  the  most  pressing  need  Is  to  put 
an  end  to  doniestic  political  surveillance  and 
inteUigenoe  gatherii^  by  government  agen- 
cies. The  President  cotdd  begin  that  effort  by 
supporting  a  Senate  bill  to  prohibit  military 
personnel  from  spying  on  American  citlsens. 

The  President  should  order  everyone  In  his 
Administration  to  refrain  from  political  spy- 
ing of  any  kind.  There  is  absolutely  no  jus- 
tification, legal  or  otherwise,  few  government 
to  collect  intelligence  on  its  pollUcal  oppo- 
nents for  the  purpose  of  or  with  the  effect  of 
stifling  their  opposition. 

The  President  should  Inmwdlately  order 
that  no  wlreUpplng.  bugging  or  breaking 
and  entering,  be  carried  out  without  author- 
ity of  an  Independent  court  order. 

He  should  state  without  equivocation  that 
the  label  of  "national  security"  win  not  be 
used  again  to  hide  or  excuse  Ulegml  acts. 
And  then  he  should  join  Congress  in  prepar- 
ing legislation  to  make  those  executive 
orders  Into  law. 

The  President  should  respond  to  continu- 
ing reports  that  telephone  reoorda,  bank 
records  and  other  private  tinilnfi  records 
are  being  obtained  by  the  government  ae- 
cretely  with  no  legal  safeguards — ^without  the 
protection  of  a  court  warrant,  or  the  op- 
portunity for  the  person  invtrived  to  raise 
legal  objeeUons  to  protect  his  rl^ts.  The 
PrealdNit.  by  executive  order,  could  and 
should  end  that  practice  and  require  any 
federal  agency  to  obtain  a  subpoena  for  sadi 
information. 
For  several  years,  the  Administration  has 
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opposttd  a  Senats-paased  bill  to  probUx  > 
ernment  employees  from  being 
their  religious  beliefs,  their  poUtlcs  aa 
social  lives.  The  Preeldent  should  suppc  t 
measure.  Such  a  law  would  set  an 
for  employers  In  the  private  sect<»' 
and   free  our   civil   servants   from 
threats   when   that  kind   of 
sought. 

And    finally,    the    Administration 
support  stlffer  controls  on  diasemlnai 
\ise  of  criminal  Justice  records  than 
contained  in  its  current  prc^oaal. 

Iliese  records   Include   arrests   as  v 
convictions.  They  are  sold  or  given  to 
bureaus,   banks,   insurance   companlei 
ployers,  and  schools.  Too  many,  peopU 
been  denied  advanced  schooling,  a  loa  k 
Job  because  of  Inaccurate  records  or 
an  arrest  record  falls  to  include  the  fadt 
charges  were  later  dropped  <»'  the  person 
acquitted. 

And  too  many  pe<^le  never  find  ou 
such  records  exist  and  cause  their 
ties. 

The  answer  Is  a  law  to  prevent 
cess  to  all  arrest  records  and  require 
to  (^>en  these  records  to  inspection  an  1 
rection  by  those  Involved.  And  any 
Justice  agency  participating  in  the 
wide  criminal  information  network 
required  to  update  their  records. 

I   have   outlined    a   program   of    act 
would  hope  the  President  would  ado  it. 
doing  so,  he  would  turn  bis  back  on 
believe  to  be  unprecedented  efforts  1: 
Administration   to   undermine   the 
privacy  and  he  would  live  up  to  the 
of  his  message  on  that  right. 

We  In  Congress  are  fully  prepared  td 
with  him  toward  that  end.  We  look 
to  a  time  when  the  tragedy  of 
and  all  It  has  come  to  represent,  wll 
mark  a  decisive  turning  point  in  the 
vatton  at  our  civil  liberties. 

As  it  is  with  many  rights  necessary  U 
a  country  free,  we  do  not  always 
the  importance  of  the  guarantee  to 
until  it  has  been  threatened. 

But  defend  it  we  must  or  else  cease 
land  which  would  be  free. 

Justice  Louis  Brandels  once  wrote 
Founding  Fathers: 

"Sought  to  protect  Americans  in 
llefs,  their  thoughts,  their  emotions 
sensations.  They  conferred,  as  agalns  ; 
government,  the  right  to  be  left  alon( 
most  comprehensive  right  and  the 
valued  by  civilized  man." 

We  must  not  surrender  that  most 
rl^t. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presdlent, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonua 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thefderk 
wiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  }derk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  Presfllent 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  frder 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Wifiout 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSnfESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presdlent, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  to  aor- 
row,  after  the  two  leaders  or  their  des- 
ignees have  been  recognized  undei  the 
standing  order,  there  be  a  period  fo  '  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  bus  ness 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  i|ate 
ments  therein  limited  to  5  minutes 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Wi^lOUt 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDE31  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  I  imderstand  it,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  secured  an  order  earlier 
today  requiring  the  resumption  of  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  669,  8. 
3066,  upon  the  conclusion  of  routine 
morning  business;  am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
tomorrow,  the  Senate  will  convene  at  the 
hour  of  10:30  a.m. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  standing 
order,  there  will  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  will  resume  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  669,  S.  3066,  a  bill 
to  consolidate,  simplify,  and  Improve 
laws  relative  to  housing  and  housing  as- 
sistance, to  provide  Federal  assistance  In 
support  of  commimity  development  ac- 
tivities, and  for  other  purposes. 

There  is  a  time  agreement  on  the  bill. 
WhUe  it  is  not  anUcipated  today  that 
action  will  be  completed  on  tomorrow, 
yea-and-nay  votes  are  expected  to  occur 
on  amendments  thereto  tomorrow. 

If  the  bill  is  not  completed  tomorrow, 
the  Senate  will  resume  its  consideration 
on  Monday  next. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10:30  AM. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  TowKR)  has  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:02 
pjn.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Friday,  March  8,  1974,  at  10:30  a.ai. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  7,  1974: 

DxPASTifENT  or  JusncB 

Carla  Anderson  Hills,  at  California,  to  be 
an  assistant  attorney  general. 

Hosea  U.  Ray,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Missis- 
sippi for  the  term  of  4  years. 

National  LomABT  or  Mkdxcxkk 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Regents.  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine,  Public  Health  Service,  for 
the  terms  Indicated: 

Term  expiring  August  3,  1976: 

Ethel  Weinberg,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Term  expiring  August  S,  1977: 

Joeeph  Pranols  Volker,  of  Alabama. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nomlnees's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 


Tax  JmnciABT 
Thomas  E.  Stagg.  Jr..  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
VB.  district  Judge  for  the  wastem  district 
of  Louisiana. 
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Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  7,  1974: 

Dkfaktmknt  or  Star 

Hermann  P.  Kilts,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  Career 
Minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordlhary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  at 
America  to  the  Arab  Republic  of  Kgypt. 
Pedkkai.    Homb    Loan    Bank    Boaho 

Oarth  Blarston,  of  Washington,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Bocod  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expir- 
ing June  30,  1976,  vice  Carl  O.  Kamp,  Jr., 
resigned. 

I^  Ths  Abmt 

The  Army  National  Ouard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  promotion 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Ckxle,  section  603  (a)  and  3392: 
To  be  ■majoT  general 

Brig.  Oen.  Alfred  Fredrick  Ahner,  8SN 
310-ia-683a. 

Brig.  Oen.  Joseph  Roland  Chappell,  Jr., 
SSN  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  brinadier  general 

Col.  Bruce  Ingle  Staser,  SSN  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
In  ths  Ant  Foacx 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  UB.  Air  Force,  under  the  appro- 
priate provisions  of  chapter  839,  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  as  amended. 

Lieutenant  colonel   to  colonel 
UNI  or  thx  Am  Fomcs 

AbeU,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Addlngton.  Vernal  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Addison.  Belmer  J.,  67»-30-4287. 

Albright,  Theodore  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alexander,  Gerald  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

AUen,  Bennle  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allen,  Owen  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allison,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  WUIUm  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Armstead,  Claude  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arth,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bacchlerl,  Leo  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bagnanl,  Valentino,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baker,  Elmo  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baker,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baker,  Thomas  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baker.  WUlard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bal,  Eugene,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Balderson,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barfknecht,  Harold  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barnes,  Edd  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barr,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bass,  Oerry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bass.  Oordon.  46»-46-8040. 

Bayus,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beck,  Edward  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bell.  Edward  J.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bents.  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beery,  Raymond  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Besley.  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beyer.  Robert  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bledlger.  Larry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Birmingham,  Daniel  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blocker.  Clarence  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bodenhamer.  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boggess,  Lawrence  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boggle,  Edwin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bohne,  Derwln  L.,  609-2»-«344. 

Bonar.  Vernon  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boren,  J.  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Botbyl,  Oeorge  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bott,  Donald  H.,  06O-3»-6686. 

Boucher,  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Bowen,  Joseph  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyer.  Joe  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradley,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradshaw,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Braeden,  Cecil  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Branch,  WUllam  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brandeberry,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brandt,  David  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breckner,  William  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brendel.  Jo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlttaln.  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brockman,  WUllam  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Alfred  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Browning,  Bob  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broyles,  ae<^ge  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruha,  Harlan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brundage,  Harold  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruno,  America  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brunson,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buford,  Carrol  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bulkema,  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BulUngUm,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BuUock,  Jerry  M.,  461-4^-4006. 
Burnett,  Roy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Busbee.  Roderick  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cameron,  Paul  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Candee,  LesUe  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter,  James  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casey,  Walter  H.,  088-32^9063. 
CasBldy,  Duane  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chambers,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapman,  Kenneth  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cheek,  Fleming  A.,  238  46  4079. 
Cherry.  Richard  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chetelat,  Larree  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chlsholm.  Richard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Choromokoe,  James,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chovanec,  Albin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chubner,  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chur,  Lester  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clapp,  John  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Andrew  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clarke,  Clarence  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clarke,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clarke,  WUllam  S..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clazton,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clvme,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cobb,  Francis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colcord,  J.  Dudley.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole,  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conlee,  William  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OonnoUy,  Keith  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ConnoUy,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Roger  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cc^ln,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Copperthlta,  Harry  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corak,  Oeorge  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corblslero,  John  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cornelius,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Correll.  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Counclll,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Covington,  LoweU  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CoweU,  Roger  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  Olenn  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CoEort,  Oerald  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crabb,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craig,  Leo  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craig,  Wilbert  F.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cromack,  Dana  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cudahy.  Oeorge  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curtis,  Raymond  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CurtU,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Custls,  Daniel  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DaUy,  Madison  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daluto,  Ronald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dale,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dale,  Walter  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daley,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DarUng.  Frederick  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dart,  Maurice  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Charles  H.,  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Fred  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Orady  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davts,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Walter  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Day,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


DeBoe,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delmar,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denney,  Carl  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dennis,  Derrol  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Depoorter,  Win  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Depplsh,  Walter  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dereska.  Stanley  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deslng,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DeSoto,  Ernest  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Detblefsen,  Merlyn  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dever,  James  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickey,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickey,  WiUlam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Diebold,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dimond,  Harold  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DUon,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dodds,  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dodds,  John  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dodson,  Carl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  ^ 

Doerscblen,  Eddy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donahue,  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donaldson,  Ralph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doryland,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dougherty,  Joseph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doughty,  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doyle.  WllUam  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drawbaugh,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dube,  Francis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duke,  WllUam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  Harry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  James  D.,  &44-3O-6706. 
Dunwoody,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duplessis,  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dyer,  Pintard  M.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eaton,  MelvlUe  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Murray,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eells,  Gordon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EgUnton,  WUllam  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eknes,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EUermets,  Arne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellington,  Roljert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EUlns,  Meyer,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EUlott,  Arlie  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EUlott,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott,  John  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellis,  Oeorge  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emmons,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emrlck,  Harry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Endres,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Engel,  George  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erchlnger,  Ralph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erlckson,  WUlUm  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erickson,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ernest,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evenson,  Loren  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Falzun,  Alexander,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fanning,  Dennis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farrar,  Coy  W.,  Jr.,  455-34-^798. 
Parrar,  Walter  B..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fassett,  Chester  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fazio,  Vincent  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fellner.  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Field,  Edsel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fields,  Samuel  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PUbey,  Hugh  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fischer,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  Donald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  WUlUm  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fltzsimmons,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Folster,  James  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foley,  Brendan  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pordham,  WyndeU  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forster,  Tom  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fortln,  Paxil  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster,  WUllam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fox,  Loren  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fredericks,  Barron,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeland,  DarreU  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prel.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freltag,  Theodore  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frlas,  Reynaldo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fried,  Clarence  D.,  46&-40-3459. 
FrlzzeU,  Donaldson,  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Puller,  Benjamin  R.,  HI,  26fr-44-3874. 


Oallardo,  Edward  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oallo,  Frank  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OaUoway,  Floyd  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gannaway,  Jay  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garczynskl,  Frank  B.,  Jr.,  374  40  0082. 
Gardecki,  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CHissman,  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaty,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson,  James  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson,  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gideon,  WUlard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUI,  Edgar  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OiUen,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Giordano,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Girling.  Wallace  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glsh,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olovlns,  Robert  A.,  070-221-1226. 
Godec,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goldfeln,  WiUlam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goode,  Jimmy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodrich,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gordon,  Cart  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oordon,  WUllams  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gore,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gormley,  Vlnce  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gracey,  Robert  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grammes,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grayson,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Frederick  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Ray  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oreenley,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greer,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gregory,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griggs,  James  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gugin,  WUllam  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gunderson,  Llndy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gumey,  Harlan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guyton.  Sidney  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hackney,  Hunter  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hackworth,  Robie,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haddock,  Clovls  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagen,  Vernon  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HaU,  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamblln,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HamUton,  Nelson  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammock,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hampton,  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanavan,  Ernest  P..  Jr.,  563-46-O680. 
Hansen,  Alfred  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen.  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harbour,  Elbert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hargrove,  WlUls  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harral,  Gene  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrington,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrlngt<»,  Lewis  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  WUllam  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrop,  Steve  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hart,  Loren  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartman,  Charles  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartman,  Nathan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartsfleld,  Henry  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hasbrouck,  Lawrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haselhorst,  Delbert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawkins,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawkins,  John  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes,  Herman  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haynie,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hecker,  Guy  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heggen,  Keith  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helnbaugh,  Jlmmle  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helnlger,  Keith  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helnrlch,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helsten,  Charles  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hemby,  WUllam  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henjum,  Joseph,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henkle,  Dallas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hensley,  RusseU  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrlng,  Alfred  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hess,  Ted  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hickman,  Gerald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HlggUibotham.    William   O..   Jr.,   436-36- 

5972. 
Hlght,  Ronald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnsen,  David  £.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Hobbs.  Twnnc*  K^  35a-a4-4«M. 

Holiday,  Robwt  C.  ««7-M-aa38. 

Holland.  CbMtwt  A..  4»ir-X-tam. 

HolllngBwortlx.  Joe  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HoUf .  MAOfacd  C^  Jr^  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bolman.  WUUmm  O,  538-SS-8S44. 

Holt.  WinUun  B^  Jt..  3«S-3a-7377. 

Horner,  Cbarlc*  A^  47S-40-0M8, 

Hoech,  Tbonuw  I^  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Houcbln,  Uoyd  K..  3fie-28-83I4. 

Hougbton.  Stanlay  P.,  68S-28-74M. 

Howerton,  Bex  D..  44I-32-998S. 

Hugglns,  Norman  P..  3S<l-<0-t739. 

Humpbrer.  William  B..  478-M-84a4. 

Humpbrlaa.  James  F.,  Jr.,  248-fi2-SM  . 

Hunt,  Jooepll  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hupp«rtz.  Jtdin  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ingram,  Rldxard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Iverson.  Alan  It,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Iverson,  Kemlen  O..  904-26-S481. 
Ives,  Russell  B..  3Tl-n-4SI7. 
Jackson,  MelTtn  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
JakubowsU,  Ttateos  !•.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Janota,  Pkal,  286-32-0I8T. 
Jennings,  Allen  L.,  Jr.,  438-38-8SM. 
Jennlnca.  Jamn  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johannsen.  wmtsm  If .,  488-28-866T. 
Jobnson.  Tomst  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jobnson.  OeraTd  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jobnson,  HaroW  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jobnson,  Islab,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Jerrr  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston.  Randan  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Oleim  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan.  Jiamm  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaapk*,  Llyle  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kamlnokt.  Joaepli  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kamm,  Herkcrt  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keeler,  BUHe  R..  011-23-88V7. 
Keenan,  Jmoot  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelm,  Rlchwtl  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelllm,  Jwnes  IX,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly,  Chartaa  A.,  304-38-88I8. 
KeUy,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kensingar,  AAa  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kerln.  BOTWV8  If..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kern.  Cbarlea  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kesslnger.  Baliail  C.  486  94  3688. 
KUep.  FliiJiili'fc  X.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

King.  LeoBMrt  A.,  48D-84-T188. 
King,  RldiarM  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX1 
KIrkland.  BoMy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klsner,  Prank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klvette,  Balpk  T..  4bI-86-'ffl6B. 
KlaOTMT.  Wmiani  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX  . 
Knoebel,  BoHeB  P.,  Jk'., 
Knops,  Predartak  W.,  Jr.,  I 
Knott.  WUIUUB  J.. : 
KnM.  JaMea  &.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KoBuma.  Botfnr  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kraoklow.  CmarlOT  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krejd,  BiWlB  M.,  388  36  8018. 
Kyker,  Jam—  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lajeuneaaa.  P»mI8  W..  Q83-34-881C 
Lea.  Robot  K.  Jfr.,  188  18  6861. 
Leaphart,  JMusI...  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Harry  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee.  Jamaa  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee.  KemMtt  H.,  S0»-38^8888. 
Lee,  Ralph  B..  888-36  8688, 
Lejk.  Rlcbaa8  A..  218-88  6848. 
Lemay,  Vtrmia  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lerenten.  a«ei«e  M..  571  80  8846. 
LerltCTOartfa  A..  088-a«-n68. 

Lewis,  OMrleaR..  378^0-3981. 
LUly,  Jamaa,  388  84  3358. 
UntMena.  WUBam  B.,  166  84  2818. 
Linton,  Ctwrlea  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lltke,  Donald  P..  I 
Uttmas.  Iftjsi.  157^1 
Uwn.  Maadi  D.,  Jtr..  456-40-16 
LU.  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lloyd.  EdwarO  A.,  398  t»  6888. 
Lockley.  Stanton  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXXi 
Loenaberg,  Prank  J.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Looney,  Bml^h.  L..  678  88  4629. 

Loukota,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lucas.  Robert  J.,  544-38-64Sa 

Luna,  NoniMua  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lytle,  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MaccaoB.  ^uury  X.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  

MacconiUM^A,  Richard  ■:.  014-34-82BT. 

Macko,  Cbarlea.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Macleod,  Daaakl.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Madry,  Jaaua  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Majors,  Donald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MallozzI,  Cofilao  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Malone,  Frank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mancuso,  DoialBk:  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Marr,  WUllam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Martin,  Cbarlea  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Martin,  Joha  U.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Martin,  Pawl  U.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Martin,  Richard  A..  418  48  0604. 

Martin,  Ttaomaa  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Marvin.  Byron  L..  26»-44-2766. 

Marzand.  Ronald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maaon,  Bleban!  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Massey.  BUllle  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mathem.  Wayne  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Matthews.  Harrtaon  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maus.  Tbomaa  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCarthy,  WUllam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McFadden.  Julian  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McKay,  William  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McKenna,  Jamea  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McKenna.  Loula  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McMakln.  Oraiver  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McVelgk.  WUllam  If.,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melsneaa.  Bobert  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mendonca.  Robert  &,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Merrell.  Alfred  U.  561-40-66SS. 
Mewbom.  Bufus  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer,  Carl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlcale.  Peter  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MIeth,  Ivan  C  458  48  8038. 
Miller,  George  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Gerald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlrehouse,  JanMS  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Harrell  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Rolland  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moothart.  Jackie  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  Glenn  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan.  HoMer  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  TTiniaaii  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris.  WUUam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morton.  AUaA  W.,  4 1 7-40-5279.     , 
Morton.  Leo  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MoultoB.  Jabn  B..  217-28-077a 
Mulr,  DaaaldL..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Munnerlyn.  Tboasaa  A..  468-36-848X 
Murray.  Rlehard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Musgjerd.  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  Armand  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myhrum,  Bo^er  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kagahli*.  Jaaaes  T..  &7&-34-7944. 
Nassr.  Mirfcael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neleon.  Elmer  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  Harold  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Jamea  tL.  503  24  8007. 
Newman,  Buaaell  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newsom,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newsome,  Wesley  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nichols,  Ray  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlckeraon.  Bonald  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nicola,  Oliver  P..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nightengale.  Mcrlyn  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norman.  Bobby  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
North,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nou,  Jurt  v..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nugent,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nuhn,  Perry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CBrten,  Hany  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Brten.  WlHlam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ogle.  Frederic  E..  Jr..  414  43  0844. 
O'Malley.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osgood.  Jerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ostromlnskl.  John,  378-30-I133. 
O'TooIe,  Joseph.  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Overacker.  WUnam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oveeon.  Richard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paige,  Predertck  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Painter,  Rfcliard  e.,  841-3 


Parrlsh.  John  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parsban,  Gerald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pascoe.  Bichartf  M..  583-«>-I818: 

Passmann,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Patterson.  Douglas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pattexaoa,  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pattenon,  Winston  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Patton,  Orln  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Payne.  Edward  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pearce,  Warren  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pelzer,  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pennella,  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pepe,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Perry.  Hugh  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Peshkln.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Peterson,  Alien  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Petty,  Robert  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pelu^path.  Donald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Phillips,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

PhUson.  Arlaad  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pltchford.  John  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pitts,  Cbarlea  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Poeblmaa.  WlUbun,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Polk,  Adrian  V..  436-63-518a 

Pollard.  Ben  M..  4tlfl-34-3025. 

Poole.  Gearge  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Poos.  Henry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Portanova,  Tbooaas  D..  178  33  2408. 

Poston.  BUlj  If.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Powell,  Cbarlea  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Priester.  Durward  K.,  248  44  1333. 

Pugb.  Cbarlea  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

PurceU,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Quasney,  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rainwater.  WlUtam  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ramsey.  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ramsej.  Rafaond  C.  614-83-81'nL 

Bay.  Daeld  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ray,  Don  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reaves,  Donald  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reck,  Bernard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reece,  Jack  H.,  in  II  gna 

Reed,  Lawrence  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reed.  Robert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reeder.  Pnutk  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reichart.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Renfroe.  Bar!  W.,  Jr,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Renko,  Thom^  M.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reyes,  Edward  IX.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rhyner.  Dbryl  A..  88T-20-S888. 
Rice,  George  B..  48^30-8838. 
Richards^  Ftnok  O,  16<K-28-8n88i 
Richarda.  Mvk  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rtchardsoii.  Donald  W..  SM-IO-OStt. 
Riede,  Philip  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ries.  Albert  IL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rifple.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX1 
Roberts.  Jolm  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robertson.  Malcolm  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roblnett.  Bageae  D..  627  88  8307. 
Robinson.  Jantaa It..  417  84  8868. 
Robson,  LavMBiee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roetclaomder.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  Gai*Mr  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodgers.  Jamea  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers.  Roaa  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ropka,  Lawianee,  Jr..  677-43-16nr8. 
Roee,  Robert  IL.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roeenow.  Jotan  BL.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roth,  WilBam  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rothaus.  Murray  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roush.  Cbarles  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowe.  PhB4»  A..  Jr.,  803-30  1750. 
Roy,  Viaeent  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roysdon,  Dooglae  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rubman.  Bryant  L..  060-36  3486. 
Ryan.  Jamee  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sauer,  Thomas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scallorn,  Ben  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schafsr.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt,  Jlobn  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmlt;  ROwwd  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schroder.  Kenneth  8..  088-l_ 
Schuler,  WUHam  B.,  480-48-11 
Scott,  Rawland  L..  460  84  8488. 
Sears,  Bobby  J..  487  18  9863. 
Secbler,  Henry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Secrest.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seeber,  Bruce  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seely.  Arthur  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sen,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sexton.  John  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shadbum,  Theodore  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaffer.  Paul  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaffer.  WUllam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaffran,  S.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharon.  Dennis  P..  081-38-O315. 
Shattuck,  Lewis  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaud,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shelton,  Franklin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sbeppard,  Jack  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shubert,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slgethy.  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simmons,  Bland  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simon,  Ervln  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SlvUs,  Howard  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slzer,  Prank  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skeans,  Ted  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skur.  Anthony  I.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Charles  N.  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Dennis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Howard  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  John  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Joseph  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Paul  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Peter  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snavely,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sparkman,  WUllam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spohn,  Gary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanley,  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steblck,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steere,  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
StefaneUl.  Mario  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stegall.  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SteinmlUer.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephensen,  Mark  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Harvey  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stockstm.  Floyd  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stone.  Reed  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stone,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stout.  Kenneth  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stout.  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Straub,  Edward  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strickland,  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strom,  Oren  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strub,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stuart,  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SuUivan,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Svimpter,  Thomas  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sandqulst.  Jcdm  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swart,  Samuel  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swords,  Smith,  m,  547-30,-6965. 
Taffet.  Harvey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
T^p,  Marshall  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tarleton,  Howard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  BUIie  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Taylor,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Donald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Jamee  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Stanley  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tarpening,  RusseU  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terrell,  Irby  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Florence  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Ray  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thornton,  BUly  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlbbetts,  Larry  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TiUotson,  James  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlndall,  J.  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlssaw,  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tolbert.  WUllam  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tolman,  Frederick  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toole,  Clarence  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Treska,  Mllo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Troop,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  Alvin  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  Joseph  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tyra,  Joseph  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Underwood.  William  E..  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Valentine.  Robert  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanerden,  Thomas,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanloan,  Jack  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanrlper,  Gerrlt  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Voelker,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vogel.  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WaddeU,  Dewey  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waddell,  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagoner,  Paul  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker.  WUllam  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WaU,  Carl  D..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace,  Bruce  M.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wathen,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watts,  George  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb.  WUllam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wehllng.  George  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weiner,  Arthur  C.  579-44-«900. 
Weseman.  Henry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Westphal.  Curtis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wetzel,  Emery  S..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheeler.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whlnery.  Clarence  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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VOICE    OF    AMERICA    SPEECHLESS 
ON  "GDLAQ  ARCHIPELAGO" 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BTRD,  JR. 

or  vnutmna 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  7,  1974 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Preel- 

dent,  in  a  column  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  March  7.  Rowland  Ersms 
and  Robert  Novak  point  out  that  the 
Voice  of  America  has  broadcast  very 
little  concerning  "Oulag  Archipelago." 
the  latest  woiic  by  exiled  Soviet  writer 
Alexander  Solzhenltsyn. 

The  failure  on  the  imrt  of  the  Voice 
of  America  comes  despite  a  request  for 
fuller  coverage  from  the  n.S.  Embassy 
in  Moscow,  according  to  Evans  and  No- 
vak. 


The  columnists  indicate  that  the  omis- 
sion of  details  about  Solzhenltsyn's  work, 
which  is  an  attack  on  the  policies  of  the 
Stalin  era,  is  the  result  of  a  conscious  ef- 
fort at  the  policy  level  of  the  n.S.  In- 
formation Agency  not  to  offend  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Voice  of  America  has  a  basic  mis- 
sion to  get  across  the  truth  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Failure  to  communicate 
the  content  of  "Oulag  Archipelago" 
seems  to  me  to  represent  an  abandon- 
ment of  this  basic  mission. 

The  Voice  of  America  should  not  be 
subject  to  policy  dictation  based  on  the 
theory  that  all  will  be  well  if  we  are  nice 
to  th«  Kremlin.  As  Evans  and  Novak 
state: 

Such  a  switch  could  destroy  Its  credibU- 
ity  and  lose  Its  audience. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  col- 


umn, "Voice  of  America  Speechless  on 
'Gulag  Archipelago,' "  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Voice  of  America  Speechless  on  "Oitlao 

aschipelaco" 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

The  Voice  of  America  (VOA) ,  this  nation's 
overseas  propaganda  arm,  has  been  strangely 
mute  about  Alexander  Solzhenltsyn's  monu- 
mental "Gulag  Archipelago"  despite  pointed 
pleas  from  the  VS.  embassy  in  Moscow  to 
pass  the  dramatic  word  In  detaU  to  the  Rus- 
sian people. 

When  excerpts  of  the  great  author's  work 
first  appeared  in  Western  newspapers  last 
December,  the  embassy  cabled  the  UB.  In- 
frnmation  Agency  (USIA)  commending 
VOA's  first  handling  of  what  was  becoming 
a  big  international  story.  But  the  diplomatic 
cable  also  strongly  pressed  USIA,  which  runs 
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VOA.  to  IM  man  •■«  gat 

of  Oiilag    t>M  li;  to 

Into  the  bi 
Tet.  tbe 

about 

detente 

never  even 
Just 

dictated  to  UBZA  «trw«or 

tbe  Wtalt*  Bmim  «r  the  Stoto 

not  known.  Keogb  told  ua  VOA  poUc]^  made 

by  blm  and  bU  top  aidea  In  conform  ty  wltb 

VS.  policy. 

Whatever   tbe   answer.   USIA's  reioBal   to 

exploit  Qutag  is  infartattng  not  on  7  antl 

Soviet  baitRlnen  but  otber  poUtlcli^B  tear 

ful  that  PresMent  Iftzon'B  weakness 

may  lead  blm  teto 

abroad  In  bla  iniili  for 

Tbua,  tte  poUcy  of  playing 
that  might  aanint  th*  Whit*  Hi 
applied  to  Oataflc.  Actu*Jiy. 
die-level  VBIA  <MrM}*,  fonaav  ettim 
speechwrlter  »~^^  began  aubtlv 
down  VOA'B  eowrage  of  the  Witargate 
scandal  wbia  ta*  toah  over  II8ZA  frac  i  Prank 
Sbakeqieara  Ua  eady  1073  at  tba  raa  mmen- 
daUon  of  then  Wblte  Ha«se  staff  eb^f  H.  R. 
Haldeman. 

But  political  r—ctton  to  Beogb^'ii  muted 
coverag*  at  Celiac  far  traaaeawlB  ortf  ctam  of 
his  kld-skHM  ti«*tmcAt  of  Watargato  Power- 
ful poUtlclana  of  both  parties  are  quietly 
campaigning  to  force  Keogb  to  tell  ^  QilUons 
of  radio  listeners  In  tbe  Soviet  XTt  Km  far 
more  atooat  SOIshenltsyn's  bitter  outcry 
against  the  Stalin  era 

The  first  ooHgressional  target  ihm  not 
USIA's  treatment  of  Owlag  but  Ks  a  iparent 
playing  down  In  broadcasts  to  tb<  Soviet 
Union  of  news  about  Soviet  dlsBtdeo  ».  In  a 
January  speech,  Sen.  Henry  M .  Jackse  i  ques- 
tioned whether  USIA  was  trying  "to  ftceom- 
modate  the  Soviet  demand  that  we  refrain 
from    brocKlcasttng   about   what   Sov  et   au- 


thorities consider  to  be  matters  of 
temal  nature. 
That  elicited  an  overnlgbt  r 


t  borne 
ted  confessions 
sv 

news 

was 

■ild- 

Ntxon 

temlng 


an  In- 


from 


Eugene  P.  Kepp.  Keogb's  deputy  i  (rector. 
Kopp  wrote  Jackson  that  the  new  regime 
at  USIA  was  trjiag  ta  "raacb  a  wldei  Soviet 
audience  wltk  mora  news  and  inXoi  aiatlon 
about  tha  United  Btatea."  In  short  spare 
newsless  Russians  tha  barahcr  facts  of  Soviet 
life  and  give  thea.  goodies  about  Am  irica. 

In  line  wltb  this  new  policy  of  wb  >t  mid- 
dle-level X7SIA  officials  can  tbe  Keog  t-Kopp 
clique,  the  UKA  flatly  ruled  oot  pt  sposals 
from  both  Omgress  and  VOA  Itself  t  lat  ex- 
cwrpts  of  amag  be  read  over  VOA.  1  xstead, 
coverage  of  tbe  shocking  study  of  Xhi  Stalin 
era  was  limited  to  a  rehash  ot  storl  a,  edi- 
torials and  eofltmentarles  taken  fh  m  the 
U.S.  media. 

In  the  past,  VOA  seldom  If  ever  br  ladcast 
to  Communist  nations  lengthy  ezce  pts  of 
published  material.  But  Gulag  is  \  nlqoe: 
the  most  powerful  expose  ever  publij  bed  of 
life  under  Stalin.  That's  why  the  I  usslan 
•arriea  of  the  BrtCtah  Braadeastlng  Corp. 
(BBC)  baa  been  reading  tongthy  •  icarpts 
from  Oulag.  Similarly,  tha  GeniMn  o  reraaas 
ndio,  DetitsdM  Wtflt.  has  gl^an  Its  Soviet 
audlance  a  regular  dose  of  lang  quoi  tUona. 

In  public,  Keogb  says  Soviet  oOicl  Os  are 
complaining  about  present  VOA  cove  aga  of 
tbe  Russian  dlasldent  movement  but  x>asts, 
"we  are  holding  to  it."  In  private,  t  e  tells 
associates  Inside  DSIA  that  one  real  an  for 
playing  dowu  Oulag  is  fear  of  leaewed  Soviet 
jamaalag  of  VOA.  whiab  stepped  last  fMT  as 
a  Soviet  eoficesalon  to  detente.  ID  wever, 
neither  the  Oermao  nor  tbe  British  e  cerpts 
have  been  Jammed. 

Keogb,  biographer  and  longtime  1  lolater 
of  Richard  U.  NUon,  takes  the  pubU  :  posi- 
tion that  ITBIA  is  committed  "to  si  pport, 
not  oppose,  UJ3.  foraign  policies."  Be  ponA- 
Ing  last  week  to  his  crltlos.  lie  said  "The 
principal  goal  of  Amaricaa  foreign  p<  Uey  U 
to  affect  tbe  foreign  poBdaa  ot  otbi  r  na- 
tlona   toward  negotiatlana  and  aaw|    tram 
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oonfrontatia^ 
tic  structuiaa  < 

That  is 
being  Bwltribad 
into  a  polley  arm  of  tba  VA.  Bocb  a  nrttch 
oould  ilafiiiy  tta  credlfcttl*y  and  teas  tta  au- 
dience. 


NUCLEAR  BLASTS  FOB  OIL  SHALE 


RON.  TEIIO  RONCAUO 

or  wraisDra 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  RKFRBSENTATIVIS 
TkMradMy.  March  7,  1§74 

Mr.    RONCALIO    of    Wyoming.    Mr. 
Speaker,  the  New  York  Times  on  March 
6  carried  an  ezceUent  artiele  mimming 
up  the  Atomic  Bkiorsy  Commission  plans 
to  use  undergrooHtf  nuclear  blasts  to  re- 
corer  natarai  gas  and  shale  oil  In  the 
States  of  Utah.  Wyoming,  and  Colorado. 
As  the  time  ajiprachea  lor  Memben  of 
Congress  to  Totc  on  the  ABC  request  of 
$4.4  milliaD  tor  the  Ftowshare  procram, 
this  article  is  must  reading: 
(From  tbe  Hew  York  Times,  lOar.  B,  M74) 
AJSC  Is  PLAirisiMa  Nrw  Ssaaa  BLAsra 
(By  Jamea  P.    Bterba) 
UEi^\vR.—JuBt  as  critics  of  nuclear  tests 
thought  tbey  were  winning,  tbe  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  has  revitalised  plans  to  ex- 
pand research  and  testing  of  underground 
nuclear  stimulation  blasts  to  extract  natural 
gas  and  shale  oil  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Termed  "dead  as  a  doornail"  last  summer, 
more  nuclear  blasts  are  now  planned  as  part 
of  tbe  national  goal  of  energy  self-sufficiency. 
Reacting  to  news  from  Wtahlngton  that 
the  ezploBlons  were  still  l>etng  planned.  Gov. 
John  Vanderhoof  of  Colorado  vowed  recently 
to  stop  further  testing,  at  least  in  his  state. 
He  said  Colorado  woidd  take  court  action,  if 
necessary.  Other  opponents  are  working  to- 
ward a  statewide  referendum  on  the  issue 
In  Colorado,  and  opposition  is  also  very 
strong  In  Wyoming,  where  the  next  test  blast 
was   originally   scheduled. 

Dr.  Dixy  Lee  Ray,  chalnnan  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  has  proposed  spending 
$224.1 -million  over  five  years  to  develop  tech- 
nology for  natural  gas  and  shale  on  recovery. 
Of  that,  tlOT.8-mIIllon  is  earmarked  for  ap- 
plied nuclear  research  and  development,  in- 
cluding anoUier  nuclear  blast  to  extract 
natural  gas  and  perhaps  one  more  to  extract 
oil  from  abate. 

TO  KEEP  paocaAM  ooinc 
IB  bill  budget,  President  Nixon  earmarked 
M.4-million  for  the  fiscal  year  1976  to  keep 
tha  program  alive,  alOMugh  bo  blasts  ate 
planaed  in  that  year,  beginning  this  July  1. 
Dr.  Ray's  flve-year  program  calls  for  $56.2- 
Billllon  to  be  spent  on  nuttear  natural  gas 
BtioaulaUon  and  Sftl  .4-B»lUiMi  gn  nuclear 
ahale  oil  cxtractlan.  Opponanta,  Indudlag 
Teno  Roncallo,  Wyoming's  lone  Representa- 
tive, a  Democrat,  have  called  the  experiment 
wasteful  and  dangerous. 

Project  Rio  Blanco  was  tbe  tbtrd  expert- 
mental  blast  slnoe  1M7  designed  to  free  na- 
tural gae  from  tlgbt  rook  formations.  la  it, 
three  ao-kllataii  nuclear  tfevlcee  were  daC- 
f»na>sd  aiaaaltaneoaalj  a  mile  undergrooad 
laet  Kay  17  to  create  a  elngle  cavity  1b«o 
wbicb  natural  gas  could  collact.  Instead, 
three  cavities  were  apparently  created,  one 
on  top  of  the  other.  When  workers  drilled 
back  Into  the  top  cavity,  preasure  was  dis- 
appointingly low  and  UtUe  gaa  waa  produced. 
Now.  to  eonnoct  tiie  three  cavmes^  a  ooetly 
new  well  will  probably'  have  to  be  drilled, 
according  to  John  Toman,  tbe  project  engi- 
neer. 

rr  Liqum  nussuix 
Another  way  to  get  gas  from  these  tlgbt 
Camatloaa   H   called  hydvaolic   fracturing. 
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Meanwhile,  a  lanrth  and  larger  rrsleai  ex- 
periment ceiled  Fratect  Wason  TTThasl.  bad 
been  planned  lit  Wpaoatng.  BhoaUy  after  the 
Rio  Blanea  test,  banever.  Sa.  naTpnamiai  iii 
that  project  "dead  as  a  doacaal^"  although 
she  hinted  It  co«ld  he  revived. 

Now,  thanka  In  part  to  the  enecgy  ertsis, 
It  is  being  actively  ooiMtilsujit  agala  for 
either  Colorado;  Utah  or  Wyoaali^ 

Dr.  Raj^  Ava-yeer  plan,  whloh  aaeds  Con- 
gressional funding.  oaUs  far  a  taat  Mka  Wagon 
Wheel  in  which  five  or  six  taoktm  aae  drilled. 
Then  three  to  ftva  nncleav  eivlaslaea  are 
stacked  la.  each  bole  uid  tha  halas  aea  det- 
onated in  seq.iianee  so  that  the  aboeh  waves 
will  be  less  eevara. 

For  oil  shale  recovery,  the  AJE.C  plans 
call  for  an  eapeiluaurtal  blast  on  Ite  Nevada 
test  site  followed  by  a  -rfMiUr  one  seaie- 
where  In  the  Boeklee. 

If  tests  prove  aoaeesatul,  ataaalc  taeearch- 
ers  envision  exploding  hundaeda  of  BUdear 
devices  a  year  to  sxtraet  both  gaa  and  ahale 
oU  in  tke  Becky  Uowataln  reglaa,  Public 
resistance  to  suA  devalopment  eoold  he  high, 
they  concede,  hnt  that  vlU  dapead  an  the 
long-term  esacta  of  eaergy  eharti^ea. 

Also,  private  ooaapaaiea  ptamtfag  conven- 
tional techal^fuea  ta  get  eut  gaa  and  shale 
oil  in  the  saaoe  rag:loa  are  oaacemad  that 
the  nuclear  blaata  mlg^  endnager  their  op- 
erations. 


IMPORTmO  CHROME 


HON.  HARRY  F.  KYRD,  JR. 

or  vntenoA 

IN  THE  SBNATS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

ThursOttp.  Mmreh  7.  1974 

Mr.  HARRT  F.  BYKD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Fdtawur;  13  edlUea  ot  the  At- 
lanta Joutnal  included  an  cxcdlmt  col- 
umn on  tbe  issue  of  Rheiteslaa  ^Mme 
by  John  Clown,  who  is  a  stall  coiiBUiist 
of  that  newspaper. 

Mr.  Crown  makes  the  point  that  in 
voting  to  resume  the  embargo  against 
importation  of  chrome  from  Rhodesia, 
the  Senate  last  December  waa  acting 
more  on  the  basis  of  ^m/^tinn  t.hnr>  on 
reason. 

I  feel  this  is  an  accurate  evaluation, 
and  I  hope  that  this  mistake  will  not 
be  repeated  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives when  Oie  issue  comes  before  (hat 
body. 

I  ask  imanlmotts  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  cotuBUV  "IkipaKtiiic  Chtana^"  be 
printed  hi  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscorb, 
as  follcws: 

Ikpoetinc  Cbmomx 
(By  John  Crown) 

The  emotional  vioUns  are  being  tuned  up 
once  again  on  a  matter  whlcb  should  be  re- 
garded objectively  and  pragmaticany  m  tbe 
n«ktloDaI  interest — tbe  impertatloB  of 
chroma. 

Ghronte  ia  an  saaniinel  IngvedlaBt  In  tbe 
production  of  military  hacdware.  ■((■»  It  is 
vital  to  the  national  dmfntutn.  It  la  necessary 
that  we  have  a  source  of  supply  that  Is  both 
dependable  and  reasonable  In  terms  of  prices. 
There  are  two  major  chrome  producers. 
One  Is  the  Soviet  Union.  Tbe  other  Is  Rho- 
desia. 
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af  >amad  le(. 

United  Nations  baa  Impoeed  an  embaiga  _ 
Rhodeala  on  the  grounds  that  it  haa  an 
oppreaaiye  ragHne  in  power.  wbOe  fgnotlng 
tbfl  tltct  tiut  tbe  Sb^ilet  legjme  is  one  thou- 
smjit  ttmaa  more  eypieaetve. 

Tbua  members  In  g.ood  atandlne  wltbin  the 
UnitDd  Nations  are  supposed  to  piously  Ignore 
RhodeeU  whUe  engaging'  m  anrestrlcted  traf- 
ficking wHBi  tbaOevtrt  Uaion. 

TBe-  gat  iafa»,  of  eaune,  t»  not  oppiasalon. 
TKe  people  wttm-  a#>auste  a  boyc««t  af  Rho- 
deata  oa«Mbtt  caiw  teem  abeo*  appaeaeton  aa 
such,  mat  ther  are  eppescd  to  la  what  they 


la-  tteae,  hiaek  oppreaeiaB  la  okay.  And  If 
you  doubt  It,  try  ta  flnd  aenw  hayauti  efforts 
tftr  Bftea  ef  that  Mack  rad^  despot, 
Idl  Jtaata  a%a  hae  puiwautwr  and  ex- 
eapwpi  Ittttii)  the  pvoperty  of  idl 
naBaaeeK  AaivsusanBi^^pBda. 

RUudUila  has  a  wItNa  mhnnlfj  and  a  black 
maJOrtty-.  Tlie  ahMe  udaurKy  has  brongbt  tSic 
country  to  the  stage  of  development  where  It 
ulBiiili  today.  Bnt  we  ta^  soppeaed  to  boy- 
caVl  Hbadtaain'iiiitll  the  ablte  mlnortty  turns 
over  the  country  ta  tbe  black  ma^alCy.  N^er 
qtadCBeatfoBe.  IWgtei  mind  ability  to 
itae  artabStty.  Jost  turn-  it  over — and 


>  It  waa  s»  Hloglcal' for  ua  to  boycott 
I  as  tbe  grormdaofoppresstotr"  and 
have  ta-  tars  tv  the  oppieasive  regtme  that 
ralea  tbe  Sarlet  UMon-  wHIt  an  Iron  grtp,  tn 
ttm  8e».  Bhrry  Byrd"  Jr.,  D-¥a.,  inttfated'  leg- 
MatlaK  wbfcft  wouM  remave  ua  mxa.  tbe 
UMted  Natloue  boycott  Inaoflir  as  ^kimna 
was  concerned. 

Ben.  Byrd — an*  tbe  Congress^-took  the 
anialMe  approach  that  Aum  a  security  point 
of  view  we  have  Bottalug  to  ftear  ftuiu  Rho- 
desia. So  why  be  forced  to  buy  something 
essential  to  our  dfcfteuHe  ttora  our  greatest 
adversary?  And  at  Inflated  prices. 

Tbua  we  freed  ounelvas  aaoai.  the  Rha- 
deslan  bay«ott  inaefar  aa  chieraa  is  con- 
cerned. 

But  apparently  wltb  tbe  Illusory  atmos- 
phere mt  dateate  amttifkm^  WashiagjCon,  a 
move  has  bee*  InKiaeed  Ha  rapeal  Sen.  Byrd's 
pragmatic  leglniahnn.  Bepaal  of  that  leg- 
islation, baa  been  voted  1^  the  Seaat*.  It  aaw 
comes  before  the  House. 

There  la  aoUdnv  lagteal  ahaat  the  matter. 
It  la  shaer  eaaotloaaliam  hnssa  aa  eiahex  rac- 
ism (^  racism  in  reverse. 

Tbe  deeputlc  dlctatorsblp  tn  Moecow  has 
ooaeoMtted   snae    enbeea  agafnat    maBKlxid 

Bhatfaala  wa  aaa  caat  apan  tha  (uueatioaaUe 
mercy  of  the  aaatet  Uale*  f oir  tlds  vitali  4m- 
f  enaa  Ingaedlent. 

lb  recent  years  the  House  has  proved  mora 
sensitive  to  national  needs  than  has  the  most 
eaeKisfva  dtri*  to  tbe  worW— the  United 
Btataa  Bewata.  Wv  ean  only  hope  that  onea 
agaat  tbe  Hkwsa  win  raeegnlaa  t2ia  >uaacy 
taherent  tax  repeal  lay  aen.  W^mtf*  logtcaf 
l^l^ation. 

m  Mlaelac  taenact  fanoraltla  trade  IsgiKa- 
tlon  fat  the.  Saalet  Valaa^  Ceagaeee  ttatU  haa 
ezpresMd  soma  fexabodlac  omar  tha  iUiittmi 
of  detente  with  our  adversary. 

Tet  the  Senate  has  voted  to  make  ua  to- 
talfy  <tepou<teue  upon  tbe  Soviet  Uhlon  for 


Ik  AMHit  nadca  any 
UanaMam  aaaerdoeai 


Bat  then  cuiu* 


JUUA  BirSUBB,  HAAiaBN 


HON>.  TON  STEEfr 


n»  THB  HOmSE  OFREPRESENTATrVEff 

TUesdati^  Starch  S^  1974 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Spcakty,  Ater  Mao- 
bers  than  I  have  spoken  eloquently  on  the 
CXX 368— Part  6 


EXTENSIONS  OF  KJEMARKS 

Bfe  aod  wOTk  of  our  Mghlsr  esteemed  eel- 
Dsagiie,  JvTJ/i  Brmnt  Haksbt,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  her  announcement  of  retlre- 
mfent  fraiiLthe  Kouaa  •£  Kepresenfaittvea. 
I  awwv*  asA  arpiaad  sJl  the  w^ln 
■fia*wi  pai*  to  Imr. 
piMte«e«  t»  scwr  on  the  M^ 
MDBsfMee  wltti  her  wae  my 
grwd  fortune  fbr  mMf  reasons.  &Cy  dis- 
trict and  my  State  hoUC  treat  Interest  in 
mans  m^tO'-g  tliat  came  under  hex  Juris- 
diction aa  chairmaa  •<  the  Xaterloc  Sub- 
iM— mMIi  I  Tltoa  maitesa  indiidBtf  a 
wMte  ranee  ef  our  Batank  Bcsaovces  but 
probably  more  importaBt^sene  fairly  ex- 
teiisive  matters  of  hiumn  resotirees',  our 
Indians. 

jVLi^  Hahsxh  va&  not  just  a  friend  of 
tb*  Ameiican  ladian.  She  was  a  pcEsea 
wlM>  devoted  enonmiia  time  atbd  eflart 
to  knowing  tlM  Indisn  tMataaa  at  oi» 
hmd,  seeking  out  UeiF  pnMms  and  tticn 
applying  this  knowledge  to  the  positfTe 
actixm  tfiat  got  results.  Despite  Ore  uni- 
versal regret  we  aU  h&ve  at  hei  dieparture, 
these  Ilidia&  ciUaeas  axe  losiag  a,  gseat 
fxtenA  aBethrrotoitar.  the  cwid  i»  wtaidk 
we  may  not  see  again.  Their  Ijrrtth,  their 
edvraOon^  and  their  h«pe  for  a  fntare 
sB  are  better  jvi  vid  today  beeswse  Mm. 
RxNSEiT  came  Oiefr  war.  I  stress  these 
points  because  I  sat  at  &  vantace  point 
of  knowing  the  ineide  atery  ef  a  great 
daal  eC  her  devoted  warh. 

Aea-fitcM^-aaalaa— labeg,  aaaehafe- 
BHUi^  as  a  posaa^  Jiaziit  Hsmskn  meets 
every  te»t.  T<»  harve  wprkerf  w«ai  her  is  to 
have  had  experiences  that  are  worthy  to 
he  remembered  aiuS  cherished.  Her  love 
fa>  and  devoUoa  to  the  well-belne  oS 
Aatesica  ia  a  Inatlng  inaptwtiaB. 

But  perhaps  most  of  all,  to  have  knewnt 
her  is  to  have  hacT  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing with  a  keen  mind,  a  devoted  heart, 
ajitf  a  eearage-  unsarpcKsecF.  And  tMs 
crowned  with  a  typical  western  ability  to 
make  the  inciaive  slatemea*  tint  scored 
the  victory.  Mas  she  enjoy  a  long  and 
happy  retirement. 


TRUCK  WKmH'lS  Olf  USTnERSTATE 
HIGHWAYS 


HOK.  MCK  SHOUP 


nr  TUB  boubb  ofi 


rATTVEB 


Thuradav.  Ifarch  7.  1924 

Mr.  flHDOP:  Mr.  Speaker,  •»  IWknwvy 
3T,  tank.  I  iiMtmducctf  JIM.  ISIIT  irtkicb 
deals  with  truck  weigMa  «■  ioCersCate 

■e  t0  tiK  vMapveail  tetevcst 
L  the  bm  haa  gcwfatctf ,  J  iaetade  it  ]B 

ttBrRBDOBBr 

MM.  tatvt 

AhlUto 
asatea 

the 


aectla»  t3TaC  tUfc  9Sk  muted 
to  aeblabr  '■— ^g*-*  oa 


Be  it  emattea  bp  the  JbrnaOr  aad  Mouse 
oi  &tpm«$»» f attaea  a/  tha  l/aitad  Sfahtj  a^ 
Aiuerica-  in  CengscAs  atasathled.  That  secUe* 
127  of  title  23.  United.  States  Coda,  la 
amended  to  read  as  follbwe : 
"i  127.  Vehicle  weight — ^Interstate  S^atam 

"  ^>  Ho  £unde  autboiiaed  to  ba  ^jpeapcW 
ated  Tor  any  fiscal  year  under  tefrtlna  lOB^h^ 
of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  oT  IB6e  shall 
be-  apportioned  to  any  State  wtthln  tha 
boundaries  af  wh4eh  tbe  Interstate  System 
may  lawfully  be  used  by  vehicles  or  combl- 
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nattena  t&emoT  wlDl  aelglit  bi  eacesa  of 
twenty  tbouBand  pounds  Inclodlag  tolerances 
carried  on  any  one  axle,  or  wltb  a  tandem- 
axle  weight  In  ■■yggg  of  tblrtg-four  thou- 
sand poundh  iodadlac  taloBaaces,  or  with 
an  overall  gross,  •"■r'g*'*'  Including  tolerances 
on  a  group  of  two  or  more  consecutive  axles 
In  excess  of  tJiat  prodnced  by  application  of 
the  following  fiji  iiila 

w=fi0o  ( ui/ ( K-1  y-ir  uv -t' as  > 

where  W=ovesall  gross  ~«tght  oa.  any  group 
of  two  or  more  consecutive  axles  ta  tbe  near- 
est 500  poundk.  L^dlstance  tn  fieet  between 
tbe  extreme  of  any  group  of  two  or  nnore  con- 
secutive axles,  and  N— wumfter  ef  adOs  lit 
the  graop  xaidcv  caaaMeratina;  ea  tha  eer- 
..»!».■  i.wny  manrlmii^  aetgJato  aa  dkiiaaili'iaa 
y  mi^tofc  foe  vehtelaa  ar  ctaahmaWaBa  thaaeo 
af  ualBg  the  latecatata  Sjatam.  wLkhla.  aueh 
State  under  lain  or  regulafeiona  eatabUshad 
by  appropriate  State  autliorlty  in  effect  oa 
tlie  effective  date  of  this  Act,  whichever  is 
the  greater.  Any  amount  whlcb  Is  wttbbeltt 
flrom  appertionnMBt  ta  any  Btats  paisuai'it  to 
the  Hsiiegetiig  proviaiaBa  shaB  impm. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding^  subaacttaa  fa>  of 
this  sectfam,  two-  caaeacutlaa  arts  etf  taadem 
axles  may  carry  a  $fmm.  laad  of  68,000  pounds 
providing  the  oneraU  distsner  between  the 
first  and  last  axles  of  such  consecutive  sets 
of  tandem,  axles  is  31  feet  or  mote. 

"  tc)  Nt*'i*"c1  tn  thJa  seetloa.  ahaU  be  eoa>- 
strued  to  deny  apportionment  to-  any  State 
which  aUa«ea  the  eperatloB  wtthlaisach  State 
of  waa^  Willi  1a»i  ar  ■■iilileiiHiiaii  tkeiaol  that 
eauid  ha  lacafuay  apeiataa  upan.  die  bitev- 
state  syslsia  witAfti  sach  State  aa  effeetiaa 
date  of  this  Act.". 


UH'tLUAXOAR  UlDKifEKUENCE. 


HOM.  THOMAS  E.  MOReAN 


OF   SCBKSTI.'BANIA. 


IK  THE  HOUSB  OP 

ruescRzr,  Mareh  5.  tSTt 

Mr.  MQRCyUf.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
atmeKphcfc-  of  detente  wkicb  haa  pei^ 
vaded  East-West  relations  In  xeceat 
times  must  not  be  allowed  ta  ohscuFC  the 
tiaecd?  oS  LitlMMKuaD's  lost  jndepen*- 
cace.  SiBce  1M9,  tbe  peof^  of  tMs  bratve 
BMtfe  mtieB  have  suffered  imdier  Krem- 
Bn  ruDe  as  a  state  of  the  ITSSB. 

The  Soviet  invaaian  and  oeeupatiaEV  of 
LatiaBaoDia  ht  WerM  war  H  fallowed  an 
al^floo-btlef  era  of  freetlniii  andself-role 
fbr  Ltthuanlans.  I  refer  to  the  pexiad 
begianing  wttb  the  DedMraUna  af  &- 
dcpeskdence  c<  lithianito,  M  ^ars  age, 
attt)0«gl»  Che  notable  past  history  of 
Iitthuanla  dates  firom  centuries  earlier. 
FbDowing  the  declaration  of  19ia,  the 
people  e£  lithiicuBia  sheand  aiwt  sHF- 
governnaent  can  ancf  shoaM  aecompfiaft. 
Pfogrress  and  prosperity,  imbued  by  the 
spirit  of  liberty,  brought  unparalleled 
benefits  until  the  Russian  aggression  22 
years  later. 

Events  since  have  shown  that  the  spirit 
of  liberty  in  T.ithuania  caaaat  be  ^jHettrd, 
efk)rti  at  suppeeaiioa  noAwltfaataadkig. 
The  asijaratjaas:  of  LithtMndaBs  for  f ree- 
dooa  axd  basic  hmimn  rights  remain 
strong. 

It  ia  te^  the  eMttt  a<  tlK  mttcd  Mates 
that  te  Oda  iaay  we  tave  steadfastly 
refOsed  to  recognize  tJie  Soviet  takeover 
of  this  valiant  land. 
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KNEROT  CRUNCH  PPTB  P^T  4 
UNDKR  SCRUTINY 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALxrasMiA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRBSENTAllvES 

Thursday.  March  7,  1974 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON,  iii.  Speaklr.  the 
cxirrent  controversy  over  the  rele  ise  of 
oil  from  the  Elk  Hills  reserve  for  »8  us 
to  study  alternatives.  With  the  i  dvent 
of  the  Alaskan  pipeline  from  the  North 
Slope,  the  Navy's  reserves  in  tha  area 
become  more  meaningful.  I  am  t^>peful 
we  can  release  oil  from  Elk  Hills 
of  two  factors:  increased  use  of 
power  by  the  Navy  and  the 
further  reserves  of  oil  being 
Alaska. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ma  :e  the 
attached  article  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
The  article  follows: 

KmcBOT  0*uircH  Pots  Pit  4  umjoi 

SatTrmrr 

(By  Bert  Turrant) 

AircHOKAGB.  Alaska. — Vot  60  yearsjNaval 

Petroleum  Beaerve  No.  4,  on  Aladc*'»  nortb 

shore,  haa  been  left  much  to  the  len  mlnga 

and  caribou. 

Bat  the  energy  crlala  may  change  thi  t 

The  reeerre  covers  about  aS-mllUon 

making  it  about  the  size  of  Indiana 


b  icause 
D|iclear 
of 
in 


reall  les 
avallf  l>le 


mate*  of  Its  recoverable  oU  range  froin 
billion  to  lOO-bmion  banela. 

By  oomparlaon,  Alaska's  much  pubiclsed 
North  Slope  contains  Just  under  10-1  lUlon 
barrels  of  recoverable  oil.  Current  i  roven 
world  oU  reserves  are  estimated  at  600-1  Ullon 
barrels,  enough  to  last  30  years  at  pi  ssent 
world  consumption  rates. 

The  reserve  Is  bounded  on  the  east  %  the 
ColvUle  Blver  and  south  by  the  river  U  near 
the  166  Intgltude  where  it  drops  south  to  be 
bounded  by  the  Naotak  Blver.  The  lorth 
boundary  is  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  wist  la 
around  the  163  longitude  mark. 

Known  as  "Pet  Four,"  it  got  its  latest  iatch 
of  publicity  when  Sen.  Adlai  X.  Stevi  naon 
m.  D-m..  charged  It  and  Naval  nnaoii  »  No. 
1  at  Elk  HUls.  OaUf .,  had  the  makings 
other  Teapot  Dome  ■f^^rtfi] 


«li  bout 


the 
1  adg- 


tha 

to 


«  rlgl- 
In- 
tlis 


Teapot  Dome  was  the  name  attadild  to 
major  seandaU  in  the  Harding  «/i».i«  (tra- 
^  jLi5f  IWO^  Naval  »•«%.  w«  flist 
traoaferred  to  the  Interior  Department 
then  leased  to  private  oU  companies 
competttlve  Mddlng. 

A  Sterenaoii  aide,  Les  Ooldman.  sai 
■•nator  Is  oonvlnoed  federal  officials  an 
Ing  on  Pet  Four  boundartea  to  allow  oil 

panles  to  drm  in  the  reserve's  two-mlto  liiffer 
Boa*Md  thus  tap  the  oa pooL 

Wpec»V>any.  Stevenson  charged  that 
nai  osabore  boundary  deeorlpttoas  1 
daded  aU  bays  have  been  changed 
sbortftne.  ThU  would  allow  sute  on 
of  major  bays  and.  therefore,  part 
reserve.  *^ 

Stevenson  claims  major  oU  compaola 
getting  rsMly  to  drUl  In  the  area^ 

The  director  of  the  State  Olvlslon 
and  Oas.  Homer  BurreU,  says  the  c 
boundary  question  appears  beaded  for 
tion. 

He  says  Alaska  has  Issued  leases 
to  the  OolvlUe  Blver  but  that  no  oo.i 
oU^hais  been  found  in  aereral  years  of  drtllng 
Wo  oU  has  been  found  and  no  oU  is  t  Jlnir 
or  has  been  planned  to  be  produced,  he 
"•J*- "^y  •"•••ttons  that  OU  oompanlei  are 


o 


o^the 

are 

on 

tore 

l^ga- 

rlgh    up 
>  oomme  «h«i 


pat4  itly 


<*ra»nlng   oU   from   Pet   Four   are 

false." 

.Jl^-^y*-^  -t  aside  in  IMS  as  a  K^val 
'^e^'oieuBt  Bsaanw  tat  aattooal  < 
poses,  after  oQ  seeps  oa  the  Vm  .^, . 
The  Navy  carried  out  a  teo-mlUioa, 


■stl- 
33- 


ownai  ihlp 


offi  lore 


f  o  lOd. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

year  program  that  ended  more  than  20  years 
ago  and  confirmed  existence  of  at  least  100- 
mllllon  barrels  of  oU. 

The  VS.  Geological  Survey  has  estimated 
the  ressrise  at  8S-blllloD  barrels  and  sob- 
sequent  estimates  have  pushed  the  figure  to 
100  bUlion.  The  Navy  dipped  Its  official  esU- 
mate  to  33-bUllon  barrels  In  May  of  1973. 

Current  development  on  Pet  Four  has  been 
held  to  six  producing  natural  gas  wells  used 
to  supply  Navy  operations  and  the  needs  of 
native  villages  and  Barrow,  at  the  northern 
tip  of  the  state.  Permission  has  recently  been 
granted  for  two  additional  gas  wells. 

Drilling  is  conducted  imder  the  supervision 
of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  by  contractors 
using  Navy  equipment. 

A  total  of  30  test  wells  have  been  drlUed 
on  the  reserve  plus  44  core  holes  to  study 
the  subterranean  shelf  composition. 

Orginal  plans  for  development  of  Pet  Four 
called  for  shipment  of  the  oU  from  Port 
Barrow  on  the  Arctic  Ocean,  a  port  open  less 
than  two  months  of  the  year. 

But  the  proposed  Alaska  pipeline  has  of- 
fered an  alternative. 

Pentagon  figures  Indicate  the  reserve  could 
be  connected  to  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
for  $38  million.  8ix>kesmeu  say  a  separate 
government  pipeline  would  cost  $1.9  billion 
with  about  $600  mllUon  needed  per  year  for 
maintenance. 

The  Department  of  Interko'  says  the  sep- 
arate pipeline  estimates  are  too  low  and 
impractical.  By  comparison,  Alyeska  Pipeline 
Service  Co.,  the  firm  that  would  build  and 
operate  the  Alaska  pipeline,  says  Its  line  will 
cost  from  $4.6  billion  to  $6  billion. 

A  Pentagon  energy  panel  says  fuU  develop- 
ment of  Pet  Pour  would  render  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  self-sufllclent  In  meeting 
military  petroleum  requests  for  either  peace 
or  war  within   10  years. 

The  Navy  admits  the  reserve  probably  wlU 
have  to  be  opened  within  the  next  10  years. 
In  January  of  1073  it  announced  It  has  a  10- 
year  plan  for  detailed  oil  exploration  of  the 
area. 


A  PULL  PAYMENT  TO  VETERANS 

HON.  DICK  SHOUP 

or   KOIfTAITA 

IN  THE  HOX7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thur$dav.  March  7.  1974 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  one  of  the  most  sacred  ob- 
ligations of  this  Government  is  to  pay  to 
veterans  and  their  widows  and  children 
the  fun  measure  which  the  law  allows. 
Unfortunately  many  payments  are  less 
than  they  sliould  be  because  in  the  com- 
putation of  annual  income  for  deter- 
mining amounts  to  be  paid  as  benefits, 
reductions  are  made  for  social  security 
payments  and  other  public  pensiong 
which  they  receive. 

In  order  to  make  more  clear  the  intent 
of  the  law  and  to  insure  the  full  payment 
to  eligible  persons,  I  am  introducing  leg- 
islation to  amend  certain  parts  of  title 
38  of  the  United  States  Code,  lliis  biU 
would  direct  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  disregard  Pederal  an- 
nuities, endowments,  and  similar  non- 
Pedoml  public  and  private  pasrments  in 
determining  annual  Income  for  purposes 
of  setting  veterans'  pensions. 

Not  only  would  this  measure  clarify 
the  law  In  this  area,  it  would  be  a  reas- 
sertkm  of  our  Intentkm  to  deal  fairly 
with  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker  Z  include  this  measure  in 
the  Rgcou  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 


March  7,  1974. 


leagues  and  for  others  Interested  in  this 
matter: 

A  blU  to  amend  tlUe  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  in  order  to  provide  that  all  FMeral 
retirement  and  similar  payments  be  dis- 
regarded   in    determining   annual    Income 
for  purpoeee  of  the  veterans'  pension  laws, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative   of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress   assemblsd.  That  sec- 
tion 416(g)  (l)(0)  of  tiUe  38,  United  SUtes 
Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(0)(1)  payments  to  an  Individual  under 
any  Pederal  retirement,  annuity,  endowment, 
or  similar  plan  or  program, 

"(U)  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  pay- 
ments to  an  individual  under  public  (other 
than  Pederal)  or  private  retirement,  annuity, 
endowment,  or  similar  plans  or  programs"' 
Sxc.  2.  Section  60S  (a)?*)  of  title  38 
United  Stotes  Code,  U  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(6)  (A)  payments  to  an  Individual  under 
any  Federal  retirement,  annuity,  endowment, 
or  similar  plan  or  program, 

"(B)  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  pay- 
ments to  an  Individual  under  public  (other 
than  Federal)  or  private  retirement,  annuity 
endowment,  or  slmUar  plans  or  programs"'. 
Sbc.  3.  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs shaU  disregard  payments  under  any 
Federal  retirement,  annuity,  endowment,  or 
SlmUar  plan  or  program  to  an  individual  In 
determining  the  pension  payable  to  that  in- 
dividual under  section  9(b)  of  the  Veterans- 
Pension  Act  of  1969. 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  apply  with  req>eot  to  annual  Income 
determinations  for  calendar  years  after  1072. 


COL.  FRANK  M.  BASHORE— PARE- 
WELL  TO  A  SOLDIER 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  mw  TosK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7.  1974 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
recent  retirement  from  active  military 
duty,  I  invite  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  distinguished  service  given 
to  our  country  by  Col.  Prank  M.  Bashore. 
Infantry,  U.S.  Army,  retired. 

Colonel  Bashore  entered  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy  in  1947  as  a  yoimg  man 
from  his  home  in  Lancaster,  Pa.  Ap- 
pointed at  large  to  West  Point,  Colonel 
Bashore  graduated  in  the  class  of  1951. 
having  made  a  name  for  himself  as  a 
hard-hitting,  aggressive  football  player 
and  all-around  athlete.  On  graduation, 
true  to  form,  he  chose  to  serve  in  the  in- 
fantry, one  of  the  most  demanding  of 
the  combat  branches. 

Shortly  thereafter,  he  headed  for  the 
sound  of  the  giuis  and  was  lighting  at  tha 
front  in  the  Korean  war  as  an  inf antr}' 
platoon  leader  assigned  to  the  7th  In- 
fantry Regiment  of  the  famed  3d  Infan- 
try Division.  In  Korea.  Frank  Bashore 
distinguished  himself  In  combat,  was 
awarded  the  Silver  Star  and  Bronze  Star 
Medals  for  valor,  and  won  the  coveted 
combat  Infantry  Badge. 

After  Korea,  Colonel  Bashore  then 
served  progressively  in  the  normal  staff, 
command,  and  school  assignments,  both 
in  the  country  and  overseas,  that  are 
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^pkal  to  ttoa  career  deTdapmcnk  vS  a 
Begafeu'  AMtm9  oAeer.  Durinr  tha  tt/Omw 
IHV  years.  Car  euuni^,  he  gfaduated 
fiuiB  tZie  OuiiiiiiftTwf  azuf  Oenerai  Staff 
CbllegEt  and  served  anottier  tour  in  Eo- 
rea-  Ja  recacniOQa  of  bis.  valuable  sen- 
icc  d!urisg  thcsa  yaajts  he  iiaa  awarded 
tbc  MerttartoiM  Sec^c*  Mfiaa  aaA  tb* 
hiwfjf  CMUBOMtaUnk  BAcdaL 

In  1969  Colooci  — liert  a«ato  headed 
for  the  aeani  of  the  guns,  tMs  time  in 
Vletnaai.  Tbetr  he  served  as  a  "green 
beret"  commander  and  staff  oflloer  in  the 
famous  Sth  Special  Fezces  Group. 

Alter  Vietnam.  CSalonal  Baahare  re- 
iuraecl  t»  tha  Dieted  States  and  served 
agate  tiie  vaorioas  staff  ami  ci.i— iiiiid'  as^ 
sigmBcnts. 

On  Fefciuaiy  2§,  1974,  after  25  years  of 
devoted  ancf  llltistrfons  service  to  Ms 
country,  COl.  Frank  M.  Bashore..  accam^ 
paaled  by  hia  wife.  Irma.,  and  their  ctaU- 
dxen,  took  the  honsfs  at  a  sciiECBicnk 
ak  Fart  Bliss..  Tea.  Fvaaak  B»- 
xMtm  to-  Rtans  to  pelvato  Mto 
1»  a  Asttaet  laas  te  the  mMWaij  serviee 
and  Qie  eountry.  T%e  nuuiy  dtecui u Cluiis, 
medals,  and  badges  worn  on  Cblbnet  Ba- 
shore's  Mouse  are  a  ssmbol,  however  iiv- 
adequate,  ol  the  thaaka  that  the  peapto 
oC  tJUs  NatiMi  aa  wtil  as  Koie*  and  VteU 
laaaK  sire  to  tiua  taltost  aaUtar.  We 
Um  tlK  best  eC  lack  to  hl»  atxt 


BCQNOMIC  HfL-CWriyES  POK  TAX- 
PATERS  WHO  ADOPT  SOLAR  EN'- 
EBQT  AS  BEATXMG  AKD  COOUNG 
80URCB 


HON.  ROBERT  HcCLOKT 

o»  Kusoia 
HOOBB  OF  RBnaEamiJ!  AIIVES 
ThvTsiSap,  March  7,  19T4 


JK 


Ml.  McCLOHY.  Mr.  Speaker,! 
of  all  klnda  i^pear  to  hme 
part  of  AaKiicaa  Uffe  Fnna  a  msld  per- 
spasttve,  if  ttaJa  Mktien  is  to  tone  free- 
itam  etf  acttai,  we  aaiai*  halt  ear  gjuw 
lag  devtadcBce  apaa  foreigB  satieiiff  fer 
scarce  fuel  resources. 

In  order  to  acMeve  energy  self-suffi- 
ciency in  the  United  States;  and,  at  the 
same  tiiae.  end  dfepcnJeace  an  fsreign 
energy  sources,  we  should  greatly  in- 
crease research  and  developmoat  a<  nwxr 
sowees  ef  energy. 

One  step  in  khla  dirtction  has  been 
takani  The  pasiSBi  of  the  Sotor  Energy 
Heatlns  and  CooUns  Demanstration  Act 
of  1973  wm  do  much  to  encourage  com- 
jeieMwiant  and  pabUc  acoept- 
of  ariar  cneigy  for  the  tacattng  and 
ceoUnc  of  haraaa  mad  sAcoa.  nawem,  I 
thiak  that  to  ovdai  to  brtog  ataeui  ear^ 
aficcptoncc  aa  aririttlonat  stqp  la  le- 
qulrod    ccenomic  inoentlwcSk 

I  have  introduced  a  kUl  CHJL  1320ai 
that  wiU  grant  a  tax  deduction  when 
scdar  heating  and  cooling  systems  are 
installed  in  homes  and  offices. 

The  leglslatlan  wllf  permit  home  and 
uBce  owners  to  dcdtict  not  more  than  S9 
pevcewt  ef  ttie  eost  ef  saeh  solar  heatteg 
and  cooling  cvripaMol 

Mr.  apeator^ It  le •lekiemelp'  laaswlsiit 
Uiafe  sueh  tw  laanttres  ke  oitofe 
tWBiPdlatidy  to 


CXTEN^ONS  C»  REMARKS 

ntea  to  Invert^  to  solar  powa.  Without 
smk  iDemtiwfli.  it  is  eatlmatod  that  It 
voukl  t^e  at  least  3ft  years  fei  solar 
pawor  to  eaptuie  a&  towMtoat  part  of 
thftcncrspasaikefc. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  abeuto  be  noted  par- 
tlcidady  that  If  wly  Ift  pcBBHit  of  the 
aailictat'a  cBCTgy  coMld  be  eonverted  into 
eleetrietty.  aU  of  the  eleciriral  poacv 
caaauoBBd  to  the  United  Stotea  in  IBfift 
coifld  be  generated  fxena  .14  pcsceut  oC 
the  Nation's  land  area.  Thus,  if  largei 
nuaabeiB  of  hoaaea  and  offices  through^ 
OHt  the  cottBtxy  adopt  solar  heating  and 
f^ftiuig  ^atems,  we  could  halt  to  a  vers 
short  time  energy  shortages  in  this  eoun^ 
try  and  depenrtfnfe  oil  foreign  energy 
sources.  We  must  encourage  such  utili- 
zatton  of  solar  eaeigy.  It  is  my  hope 
that  passage  of  HJt  13293  wiH  be  a  sig- 
nificant first  step. 


GO¥ERNMBNT  IBAiH> 


HON.  EDWAMI  i.  REIWINSRI 

am  zLLiMOja, 

IK  'THE  HOU6&.  OF  REmSSSNT A'l'iV  US 

r/iarsday,  Merck  7.  1974 

Mr.  DERWIRBKI.  Mr.  Streaker,  the 
needed  shakenp  of  the  JWeral  Huusiug 
Administration  has  long  been  ever  due 
evidenced  by  the  exposure  of  corrup- 
tion of  FHA  ufflcfals  across'  tfie  eoontry. 

The  Federal  Houstog  Administrati<ai. 
is  intended  as  a  key  to  effective  Federal 
housing  programs,  but  it  is  obviaus  that 
some  administrative  otteials  are  guilty 
of  a  disservice  to  the  public  interest.  This 
point  ia  vexy  weQ.Biade  to  an  editorial  on 
February  14  bs  WBBM-TV  Cfateago> 

The  editorial  follows: 


Less  tlian  two  years  age  a  malar  scandal 
ertrpted  In  ttw  state  of  Ifeir  Tort  concem- 
tng  tlte  ^^deveT  Housing  AdmlnislraCleB. 
Several  FHA  employeee,  some  Bnhtlng  Itlgfi 
pests,  weie  tndlctted  on  ferllyBry  cZiaiges.  I'at 
ISrestlga'tlon  fiy  Uie  Justlev  ZtepartmenC  leu 
t»  anegathms  that  more  tbest  SSe  mlDfoB 
dollars/bad  been  stolen  from  the  Aedera) 
govemmezrt  in  home  lean  iusiuanee  seliemes. 

That  200  million  dollars.  It  must  be  le- 
siemfcei  ee  OB«e  fceleaged  t»  taxpayer*  >ist 
like  you.  And  now  there  Is  reason  t»  beBeTe 
tlwt  perhaps  taspeyeje  te  aaaay  othar  saoes. 
laehietng  miaelsi  have  alK>  tolpad  line  th» 
pockets  of  unscruptilous  FHA  agents,   eon- 

racta 

Tbe 
Department  ot 
Chicago,  wmt.  < 


looked  upon  by  wamay  as  taekr  task  caance 
^edeeeirttiiiaaiig. 

Tlw  ^kkval  HoMtag  AamliiliiNeWiiH  to 
— ppeeee  to  fee  there  to  help  pe«pie  wh« 
«M»t  have  the  wheiewlthal  to  deal  wtth  the 
btgh  roTIlng  mortgage  bankens  and  lending 
houses  on  their  own.  Now.  tt  seems,  these 
people,  and  other  taxpayers,  have  been  rtpi>ed 
off  by  many  in  the  FHA.  working  In  ^l- 
lualoB  with  otheia  outJilde  tba  agancy. 

Tha  Justtes  D^MtftoMBt  mmo  U  to  att 
tospayers  ia  see  that  tke  aseke  Is 
wttlk  aU  due  ^^aed.  To* 
depend  on  the 


MY  RESPONSIBILITY  AS  A  CYEXZBN 


HOM.  ROBERT  W.  DAMEU  JR. 

or  viM.iwii 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESBNXATIVSS 
Thvrsdair,  March  7,  1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  TiAXEB^  JR.  Mx. 
Speaker,  ea^  year  the  V^aaaa  of  For- 
eign Wwps  ef  the  United  Stalea  and  ito 
Ladies  AtBcHtary  eeitdaets  a  ▼islcc  of  De- 
mocracy Contest.  This  year  searor  5#e,- 
000  secondary  school  students  partlei- 
pated  in  the  contest  competing  for  five 
national  sctwitorshipa  which  are  awarded 
aathetappxice:. 

IB  ttoa  pcar^  centoit  the  thcaae  was 
"My  RespoBsitohty  as  a  CttJaen."  Ttee 
winuer  iroat  Virgfnia,  Sfiss  Beanie  L. 
Brockwell  of  Peterslmrg,  Va.  lives  in  the 
^ri>ngTyy;if>ni>.T  district  I  hflve  the  huuui'  to 
xcpxcseaL 

w^y  tintitan^nc  essaj^  ml  vcsponsibility 
as  a  etUaen  ia  an  acelicnt  ctode  to  yotaMT 
peopled  partietoatton  to  our 
precesa.  I  toirito  ay  eoBea«Bes  to 
this  fine  article : 


ler 


A9  A  OvFsme 


So?  Who  cares?  This  Is  the  atltlatle  ef 
many  young  citizens  today.  We  are  living  In 
a  decade  of  apathy  nmcB  nke  that  of  the 
fifties.  This  is  a  direct  contrast  to  the  sixties 
m  whfedi  youth  eagerly  fkeed  19  to  their 
taslcs  as  citizens  of  Vi»iping  to  improve  their 
country.  The  time  baa  oome  to  stop  valtlng 
for  srwewne  dae  te  stay  ia  wltlx  aalatlons. 
It  is  up  to  me  ta  do  my  part. 

As  a  joving  American  citizen,  I  have  certain 
responflibQftles  willed  T  mast  meet  vigorously 
and  sincoeigr.  Only  ta  aeeeptlng  thee*  respon- 
sibilities can  I  share  in  the  ideals  of  freedom 
•B  wititfi  nky  iiiatijf  w«e  feoMdid  and  for 


s  a  dttoen  la  So 
get  tnvwlvad.  I  muat  cam,  aad  Mflect  m^  emm~ 
cexn  In  my  actlens  It  is  my  duty  ta  aid  soy 
country  In  any  way  that  I  can,,  and  to  help 
her  be  the  very  best  ewmtry  possible.  The 
Bra%  stop  to  te  become  enlightened^  Ite  ^!oA 

d»  aat  anderstoad.  1  ca»  wxM*  to  m.f  \mtm\ 

new^aper  or  soy  govaramant  repxeaanAatlvea 
and  ask  £or  Information  and  views  on  tha 
issue.  I  can  also  educate  myself  by  taking 
Uaie  eaea  day  to  read  the  nevs 
ctooyftoati 


espe- 


B  t»  tlie  rtemtB 
la  say  co«iatiy. 

Yet  only  by  responding  to  thla  lafsra»- 
tion  can  I  actually  fuUUl  my  r«i«[y^gt^>)j  i  \ittm 
Again  I  can  employ  local  mrtnm^  n  Is  my 
privilege  to  write  to  my  local  uewspapei  and 
espiSM  Bsy  MetbigB  fltroogh  edltortah  and 
p«bDc  optele^  pan*.  ICy  right  to  : 
speech  aaswa  me  to  dlacass  my  views  < 
wikb  othMS.  PiBallr.  ssy  state 
tiocud  aaagMeamea.  aad  aenators  < 
to  reflect  the  Interests  and  rletlnrn  of  tbe  paa- 
ple.  rt  is  my  duty  to  let  mj  r^raaemtatlees 
know  what  T  am  thinking  and  how  I  feel,  ni 
this  way,  'ttiey  wHt  be  bettor  qnaltfled  to  rep- 
resent me. 

Tan  taesiii— iiat  mMt  net  be  kept  to  the 
It  n  mg  Jaa  to  qwrk  eoncena  to  etker 
to  aelp  e»ll|»te»  toaee 

I  can  take  actions  both  now  and  in  tha 
rutuie  to  luIlUI  my  personal  responsibilities. 
I  btflere  that  If  each  IndlTkru&T  did  his  or 
her  past  BS  a  ettteeit,  mauy  ef  toe  peebtem 

Iss 

the  overall  solution  to  ■■  ■sdtoA'fe  1 


p  hrilage 

1  work  to  Im- 

dM]  ocncy 


t  e 


rMpo  islblll- 


n  7  be* 


1  M 
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Soon  I  win  be  gruitad  th*  right 
It  Is  my  wponilblUty  to  om  this 
to  elect  to  oOloe  leaden  who  will  t 
prove  my  oountry  and  Insure  Its  _ 
to  coming  gBneratloos.  I  can  awBiime 
of  population  oontrol  In  my  Uter 
planning  my  family. 

I  accept  and  deal  wltb  many  .._, 
ties  in  my  day  to  day  life.  I  can  turn 
down,  drlre  slower,  and  turn  off  11. 
being  need  to  do  my  share  to  reUere 
eigy  crlslB.  I  am  alao  able  to  clean  _, 
country  by  proper  dlspooal  of  discards  i 
terlals.  In  school.  I  can  take  an  a<^i  i 
in  student  government  affairs,  classixx  n 
cusslons,  and  mock  elections,  nils  ~ 
ment  helps  prepare  me  to  face  the 
sib  111  ties  my  citizenship  imposes 

In   the   community   I   can   p< ^w 

clubs  and  service  projects  which  dea 
the  Issues  that  threaten  my  country 

I  tiy  always  to  be  conscious  of 
that  my  eltliwnshlp  places  a  great  ._ 
trust  in  me  and  demands  that  I  dedlcai  s 
self  to  my  country.  She  deserves  my 
In  both  actions  and  thoughts;  I  must 
loyal  Omptbt  the  turmcrfl  tliat  abe  Inc. 
faces.  It  is  my  duty  to  continuously  pal 
my  best  efforts  to  try  to  UnpRyve 
setting  an  STample  other  young 
want  to  follow. 

Who  cares?  I  care,  because  I  want 
my  responsibilities  as  a  citizen. 
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DISASTRODB  BUDGET  CDl 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAI 

or  MA— cHuasiis 
IN  THX  HOUBB  OP  KBPBBSENTATlfxS 

Thursday.  March  7.  1974 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

liT.  BpttJuT,  I  have  written  to  Roy  L. 
Ash.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Bfanage- 
ment  and  Budget.  ixotesUng  again  tn 
the  strcmgest  poasflde  terms,  the  elimina- 
tion of  this  program  In  the  administra- 
tion's budget  for  fiscal  year  1975.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  chairman  of  the  Labor- 
HEW  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Flood),  will  Insure  the  con- 
tinued vitality  of  this  program.  This  dis- 
continuation of  this  program  will  have 
undesirable  consequences  for  the  qual- 
ity of  biomedical  research  and  medical 
care  delivery.  I  urge  that  these  funds  not 
be  cut. 


March  7,  197^ 


ENERGY  AND   DEFENSE  INDUSTRY 
PROTECTION  ACT 


iaan  ttably 


forth 
by 

wiu 


HON.  JOHN  L  MOSS 

or  cAuroun* 
IN  THK  HOtrSE  OP  RSPRBSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7.  1974 


Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  pi  >test^ 
in  the  strongest  poasible  terms,  the  dlm- 
inatioo  of  the  general  research  mi  yport 
program  from  the  admlnistratlon'f  pro- 
posed fiscal  year  1975  budget.  £any 
lAysidans  and  hospital  administi  itors 
have  written  me  cooceming  this  a  turce 
at  funds  to  medical  scliools  and  teai  hing 
hog)itaia.  The  general  reaearch  su  port 
program  has  in  the  past  provided  1  inds 
both  for  tea<diing  hospdtals  and  i  ledi- 
cal  sebools  to  provide  seed  mooe;  for 
young  researchers  just  beginning  heir 
careers.  In  addition,  these  funds  lave 
also  provided  support  for  joint  vennires 
such  as  the  «uviiri«««A(Hi  of  instnn  cnts 
wliteh  might  be  used  by  a  variety  c  I  in- 
vestigators in  a  given  institution.  1  bere 
are  many  other  uses  to  i^ilch  the  gen- 
eral research  support  grant  funds  lave 
been  applied. 

The  deletion  of  these  funds  prot  Mod 
by  the  Nixon  administration  will  lefl- 
nitely  erode  the  quality  of  researc  i  in 
our  academic  instltutl<ms  and  will 
hami>er  the  development  of  researc  i  in 
the  future.  None  of  us  needs  to  b  re- 
minded of  the  major  role  which  resc  uch 
has  played  in  developing  prograa  i  of 
medical  care  for  the  future. 

The  elimination  of  this  program  iwn 
the  budget  preserves  only  a  mini  cule 
fraction  of  the  health  budget.  The  loss 
will  be  disproportionately  felt  bee  luse 
the  general  research  support  pro|  ram 
has  been  a  major  factor  In  the  a  lab- 
Ufihment  and  development  of  young  hy- 
siciao-acie&tisU  and,  tberefbra.  an  Im- 
port«Dt  tool  used  to  advanoe  bioma  ical 
>  in  the  longer  view. 


Mr.  MOBS.  Mr.  ^^eaker,  on  Decem- 
t<*uum  ber  19,  1973,  I  introduced  HJl.  12040, 
the  Energy  and  Defense  Industry  Protec- 
tion Act.  This  bill  would  amend  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  to 
prevent  control  of  foreign  persons  of 
American  companies  engaged  in  vital 
industries. 

This  bill  has  apparently  generated  a 
great  deal  of  Interest,  and  I  am  Informed 
that  copies  of  it  are  very  difBcult  to 
obtain.  I  am  inserting  a  copy  of  the  bill 
In  its  entirety  Immediately  following  my 
remarks: 

HJt.  12040 


A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1S34  to  prevent  control  by  foreign  per- 
sons of  American  companies  engaged  In 
vital  industries 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativet  o/  the  United  State*  of 
America  In  Congrett  auembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Energy  and  Defense 
Industry  Protection  Act". 

Ssc.  2.  Section  13  of  the  Securities  Ez- 
c*-ange  Act  of  1034  (16  U.S.C.  781),  U  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection  : 

"(j)(l)  It  shaU  be  unUwful  for  any  per- 
son— 

"(A)  who  Is  not  a  citizen  of  the  TTnlted 
States:  or 

"(B)  who  is  owned  or  oontn^ed  by  a  per- 
son who  Is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
SUtes; 

to  oontrol  any  American  Issuer  registered  im- 
der  this  sectloo  If  such  issuer  is  engaged  In 
the  energy  or  defense  industries. 

"(3)  Por  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  the  term  'American  issuer'  shall 
mean  any  issuer  organized  under  the  laws  of 
anjr  State,  or  having  its  principal  place  of 
business  in  any  State:  or  any  person  owning 
or  controlling  such  an  Issuer; 

"(B)  the  term  'control'  shall  mean  the 
ownership,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  of 
10  per  centum  or  more  of  an  issuer's  voting 
securities,  but  the  Commission  may,  by  rule. 
se(  a  lower  figure  for  particular  issuers  or 
rUssss  of  Usuers: 

"(C)  an  Issuer  shaU  be  considered  to  be  en- 
gaged in  the  energy  Industry  if  a  principal 
business  of  such  issuer  U  the  production  or 
processing  of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oU,  re- 
fined petroleum  products  (as  defined  in  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
197t),  shale,  natural  gas.  coal,  geothermal 
steam,  uranium,  or  electricity: 


"(D)  an  issuer  shall  be  considered  to  be 
engaged  in  the  defense  industry  If  it  derives 
ao  per  centum  or  more  of  its  gross  revenues 
from  contracts  with  the  armed  services  or 
the  Department  of  Defense,  or  from  contracts 
wltn  persons  who  have  contracts  with  the 
armed  services  or  the  Department  of  Defense 
or  if  sucL  Issuer  produces  a  product,  service' 
or  commodity  which  the  Secretary  of  Defense' 
designates,  by  rule,  regulation,  or  order,  to  be 
vital  to  our  national  defense; 

"(E)  when  two  or  more  persons  act  as  a 
partnership,  limited  partnership,  syndicate, 
or  other  group  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring' 
holding,  or  disposing  of  securities  of  an  is-' 
Buer.  such  partnership,  limited  partnership 
syndicate  or  group  shaU  be  deemed  a  'person'.' 
"(P)  In  determining  any  percentage  of  a 
class  of  any  security,  such  class  shall  be 
deemed  to  consist  of  the  amount  of  the  out- 
standing securities  of  such  class,  exclusive  of 
any  securities  of  such  class  held  by  or  tar 
ttxt  account  of  the  Issuer  or  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Issuer. 

"(8)  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration  may,  by  order,  upon  ap- 
pUcation  or  upon  his  own  motion,  after  c^- 
pr^prlate  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
(which  hearing  shaU  be  on  a  record  within 
the  meaning  of  subch^ter  n  of  chapter  5  of 
title  6  of  the  United  States  Code  and  shaU  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  sections  666  and  667  thereof),  exempt 
either  conditionally  or  unconditionally  any 
issuer  engaged  in  the  energy  industry  from 
the  prohibition  of  this  subeection  if  the  Ad- 
ministrator finds  that  the  granting  of  such 
exemption  would  not  adversely  affect  the 
production  or  supply  of  energy  within  the 
United  States; 

"(4)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may,  by  or- 
der, upon  application  or  upon  his  own  mo- 
tion, after  appropriate  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  (which  hearing  shall  be 
on  a  record  within  the  meaning  of  sub- 
chapter n  of  chapter  6  of  title  6  of  the  United 
States  Code  and  shall  be  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  sections  666  and 
867  thereof) ,  exempt  either  conditlonaUy  or 
unconditionally  any  Issuer  engaged  In  the 
defense  industry  from  the  prohibition  of  this 
subsection  U  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
granting  of  such  exemption  would  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  national  defense. 

"(6)  Any  pmson  who  Is  In  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  have  two  years 
from  such  date  to  bring  himself  into  com- 
pliance." 


WRONG  MOVE  ON  ENERGY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  XLLXMOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  7.  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
hope  to  continue  to  grind  out  a  new 
version  of  Federal  Energy  Agency,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  Democratic  leadership 
is  more  interested  In  oratorical  flights  of 
fancy  than  seeing  to  it  that  the  energy 
shortage  is  solved. 

I  specifically  refer  to  the  vote  yester- 
day to  Impose  a  rollback  provision  in  the 
pending  legislation,  as  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  the  President  would  veto  the 
emergency  energy  bill,  because  of  the 
mandatory  rollback  provision. 

Therefore,  I  insert  an  editorial  on 
March  1  edition  of  the  Chicago  Dally 
News,  even  though.  I  recognise  that  this 
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kind  of  commentary  is  destined  to  be 

ignored  by  many  Members  of  Congress: 

Waoiro  Movx  oif  BmaoT 

Congress  discarded  principle  and  went  on 
an  emotional  binge  when  it  passed  the  emer- 
gency energy  bill  with  its  mandatory  rcdlback 
of  some  domestic  crude  oil  prices.  Respond- 
ing to  a  plea  to  "help  the  little  people,  the 
poor  people,"  the  House  followed  the  Senate 
and  sent  to  the  President  a  bill  be  has  no 
choice  but  to  veto. 

If  there  were  any  chance  that  a  rollback 
would  help  the  people,  that  woiild  obviously 
be  the  way  to  go.  There  isn't  a  motorist  in 
the  country  who  wouldn't  like  to  see  gaso- 
line prices  go  down  Instead  of  up.  But  the 
rising  price  is  directly  traceable  to  the 
shortage  of  crude  oU.  What  we  must  have  is 
more  of  it,  and  the  way  to  get  more  is  to 
make  It  worthwhile  to  bring  oil  out  of  the 
ground.  Porclng  dovm  the  price  by  govern- 
ment edict  would  be  a  virtual  guarantee  that 
needed  oil  would  stay  underground  and  never 
reach  the  gas  puntps.  There's  no  help  for 
anyone  in  that  direction. 

Most  congressmen  know  this,  but  the 
chance  to  play  hero  by  appearing  to  "help 
the  little  people"  was  too  inviting  to  pass  up. 
It  was  safe,  too,  for  Mr.  Nixon  had  promised 
a  veto  and  the  blame  for  high  gas  prices 
would  fall  on  an  already  unpopular  President 
and  on  everybody's  villain,  the  big  oil 
indiistry. 

The  result  Is  that  unless  the  veto  is  over- 
ridden— and  It  should  not  be — the  many 
essential  or  desirable  features  of  the  energy 
bill  are  further  delayed.  For  one  thing,  the 
Federal  Energy  Office  still  lacks  the  statutory 
authority  to  do  the  Job  it  is  trying  to  do 
and  miist  learn  to  do  better.  Once  the  rcdl- 
back  question  is  settled.  Congress  should 
speedily  return  to  a  simpler  energy  bill  and 
get  the  necessary  laws  on  the  books. 

By  now  It  should  be  apparent  to  everyone 
that  the  energy  shortage  Is  no  short-term 
affair.  If  and  when  the  Arab  oil  embargo  is 
lifted  the  shortage  will  be  relieved  to  some 
extent,  but  it  will  by  no  means  vanish.  In- 
eecapably,  Americans  must  learn  to  get  along 
with  lees  while  pxirsuing  long-range  plans  to 
discover  and  develop  more  domestic  sources 
of  energy,  with  oil  high  on  the  list.  It  is 
futUe  to  pretend  that  prices  can  be  rolled 
back  at  the  same  time  enormous  sums  must 
be  spent  on  drming  for  oU  and  building 
more  refinery  capacity. 

The  government  Is  properly  concerned  with 
preventing  unjustified  price  hikes  and  under- 
the-counter  profiteering,  and  it  must  have 
the  legal  tools  to  enforce  adequate  safe- 
guards. But  a  mleuse  of  government  power 
on  oU  pricing  could  have  an  effect  similar 
to  that  of  government  blundering  on  meat 
prices  last  year.  The  price  of  meat  held 
steady  but  meat  almost  vanished  from  the 
stores.  Low  gasoline  prices  will  be  no  bargain 
If  there  Is  no  gas  to  buy. 


11500  BANANAS  ON  PIKE'S  PEAK 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAuroama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7.  1974 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  HR. 
11500,  the  antlcoal  mining  bUl,  rigidly 
Imposes  a  requirement  that  the  dirt  or 
soil  removed  to  uncover  a  strip  mine's 
coal  seam  be  put  back  essentially  where 
it  came  from.  Even  if  it  can  be  hauled 
away  someplace  unobjectionable  and  the 
Opined  land  put  to  equal  or  better  use 
than  before,  H.R  11500  blindly  insists, 
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nonetheless  and  regardless  of  the  cost, 
that  it  be  put  back. 

This  is  reasonless  environmental  zeal- 
otry. 

It  will  unnecessarily  run  up  the  cost  of 
mining  coal,  in  many  cases  to  a  level 
where  it  just  will  not  be  mined.  This  en- 
ergy will  be  lost  to  this  Nation  which 
needs  it  badly  and  no  compensating  ad- 
vantage whatsoever  will  ensue. 

It  is  time  to  blow  the  whistle  on  that 
kind  of  foolishness.  HJt.  11500  makes 
about  as  much  sense  as  trying  to  grow 
bananas  on  Pike's  Peak. 


WARFARE  AND  WELFARE  DO  NOT 
MIX,  LET  US  NOT  "WPA"  THE  DE- 
FENSE BUDGET 


HON.  ROBERT  L  LEGGETT 

OF    CAUrORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  7,  1974 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secre- 
Xxrs  of  Defense  James  Schlesinger's  re- 
cent testimony  last  week  should  give  us 
all  food  for  thought.  The  Secretary,  tes- 
tifying before  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  admitted  that  between  $1 
billion  and  $1.5  billion  of  the  current 
military  spending  request  is  there  to 
stimulate  the  economy,  rather  than  to 
meet  essential  defense  needs.  The  com- 
mittee chairman,  our  colleague,  Geobge 
Mahon,  says  he  understands  the  figure 
to  be  about  $5  billion. 

Based  on  what  I  know  of  the  Defense 
budget,  I  am  more  inclined  to  credit  Mr. 
Mahon's  version.  The  Defense  budget  this 
year  carries  an  unprecedented  number  of 
new  programs,  and  it  is  astounding  now 
to  gain  the  admission  that  they  have 
been  created  only  for  the  purjxxse  of 
spending  mcmey.  Dr.  Schlesinger  wants 
to  build  submarine-launched  cruise  mis- 
siles that  will  do  nothing  our  existing 
submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles 
cannot  do  better.  He  wants  to  give  our 
strategic  warheads  hard-target  ciumbil- 
ity.  which  will  Insure  that  the  Soviets 
will  empty  their  missile  silos  before  our 
warheads  reach  them.  He  wants  a  new 
generation  of  clean  tactical  nuclear  war- 
heads to  make  nuclear  war  in  EurtHW 
more  feasible;  somehow  he  assumes  our 
use  of  clean  warheads  will  prevent  the 
Russians  from  coming  back  at  us  with 
their  dirty  warheads.  These  programs 
are  not  cheap — ^Pentagon  pronounce- 
ments to  the  oraitrary.  true  military 
spending  is  scheduled  to  increase  9.3  per- 
cent about  the  current  year's  level,  even 
excluding  the  effects  of  Inflation — and 
they  wiU  be  even  more  expensive  as  they 
get  rolling  in  the  years  to  come. 

But  more  to  the  point — defense  spend- 
ing is  arguably  not  the  best  way  to  stim- 
ulate the  economy.  Compared  to  the 
civilian  programs  which  Mr.  Nixon  Is 
starving  to  varying  degrees,  defense 
spending  is  high^  technology-intensive, 
when  what  we  need  is  spending  that  is 
labOT-lntenslve.  Defense  spending  pro- 
duces approximately  one-third  fewer 
jobs  per  dollar  than  does  civilian  spend- 
ing; the  multiplier  and  pump-priming 
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effects  are  therefore  reduced  accordingly, 
though  admittedly  there  are  a  lot  of 
aerospace  workers  out  of  jobs. 

While  it  may  be  argued  that  the 
energy  crisis  has  created  a  new  need  for 
tiigh  technology  programs,  this  is  an 
argument  against  increased  military 
spending  rather  than  for  it.  Perhaps  we 
should  sacrifice  some  short-teim  eco- 
nomic health  to  gain  a  long-term  energy 
technology  base.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
a  nuclear  physicist  or  engineer  working 
on  these  new  nuclear  warheads  Is  a  total 
loss  to  our  energy  programs.  We  need  to 
transfer  these  men  out  of  weapons  re- 
search and  put  them  to  work  bringing 
us  safer,  cleaner,  and  sooner  nuclear 
power  generation. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  commit- 
tee chairman.  Mr.  Mahoit,  and  other 
members  of  the  committee,  including  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  Mr.  Sixxs,  have 
expressed  deep  reservations  about  creat- 
ing a  warfare- welfare  complex.  I  hope  to 
see  this  conc^t  decisively  defeated  as 
the  year  progresses. 

la.  California,  our  c(Higressional  policy 
has  always  opposed  WPA  for  defense 
purposes. 


FREEDOM  FOUNDATION  AWARD 
WINNERS 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

or  MASTLAMD 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7.  1974 

Mrs.  HOLT.  idi.  Speaker,  a  numl)er  of 
Maryland  Fourth  District  residents  and 
organizations  were  recent  recipients  of 
the  1973  Freedom  Fotmdation  Awards, 
and  I  would  like  to  take  this  opp(Mi:imity 
to  express  my  personal  pride,  and  that 
of  Maryland.  In  their  acctwoplishments. 
Their  achievements  mark  a  hi^  level  in 
the  remarkable  quall^  of  patriotism  re- 
flected in  Marylanders.  and  I  would  like 
to  commmd  the  following: 

Vincent  Godfrey  Bums  of  AnnapoUs. 
Poet  Laureate  of  Maryland  for  "Ameri- 
can Poetry;" 

Brooklyn  Park  Elementary  School  for 
their  school  publication,  the  BJ>.E.8. 
Journal; 

The  U.S.  Marine  Corps  at  Fort  Ge<Mrge 
G.  Meade  tor  Govemmental  Uhit  Activi- 
ties; 

Master  Sergeant  Jack  F.  Holden  of 
Fort  George  G.  Meade  for  his  Armed 
Forces  Letter  "Human  Goals — Value  for 
Living;" 

Cadet  Barry  N.  Breen  of  Laurti  for  his 
Armed  Forces  Letter  "Human  Goals — 
Values  for  Living;" 

Captain  Michael  P.  Nemchick. 
UjSJfJl.  of  Oxon  Hill  for  his  Armed 
Farces  Letter  "Human  Goals — Values  for 
Living;" 

National  Sojourners,  Andrews  Chapter 
of  Tonple  HiUs  in  the  Community  Pro- 
grams Category; 

Frederick  Sasscer  Junior  High  School 
in  Upper  Marlboro  in  the  School  Cate- 
gory: and 

Cadet  Martha  Lewis.  Air  Force  Junior 
R.O.T.C.  In  Uppw  Marlboro  for  Armed 
Forces  Letter  "Human  Goals — Values  for 
Living." 
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FEDERAL  PRO0»AM8  WTThIa 
HEART 


UOM.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  Jl . 

or  ruaaoA 

or  TBS  HoosB  OP  rbprAkntatt  'KS 

Thm-»4aw.  MartA  7.  1974 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  3  1  reeks 
»go  I  was  able  to  observe  three  ver  fine 
and  wonderful  proKrams  that  ge  as- 
sistance from  the  PUeral  Oovemi  lent. 
It  would  do  the  heart  good  of  every  citi- 
zen in  the  country  If  they  could  sec 


grams  like  these  in  action — where  thielr 


money  is  spent  wisely  and  for  good 
pose. 

My  first  visit  was  to  a  half-way  ]  ouse 
for  alcoholics  in  Dayt<ma  Beach, 
This  program,  Halifax  Alcohol  ( >ourt 
Oriented  Pngmn.  Inc. — ^HACOP-  -was 
begun  by  my  good  friend  Hal  Marcl  "inn 
who  Is  the  itiintirf^r  of  the  Central  Bi  ptist 
Church  in  Daytona.  The  director  1 
James  Dawson  and  one  of  their  ver 
spiring  staff  members  is  Robert  R  >den 
who  coached  three  Olympic  b<  dng 
winners,  all  of  whom  became  ilorld 
champions. 

The  phenomenal  thing  about  thl 
habilitatiati  program  is  their  55  pei  cent 
success  record.  Tb^  actioti  with  an  i  Ico- 
holic  is  a  revolving-door  type  proc<  ss — 
contacting  him  as  he  is  going  to  jail; 
ting  the  cooperaOoD  of  the  Judge  ii 

leasing  him  to  thor  mission  to  sober;  i 

urging  him  to  participate  in  the  HA<  X>P 
program.  It's  a  no-ncxisense  progfBun, 
with  22  hottfs  of  group  therapy 
w«ek  and  lots  of  responsibility,  bott  ._ 
the  treatment  center  and  for  the  tndJ  dd 
ual  being  bclped.  Tliey  have  nine  bi  Od- 
inCB  for  their  treittawnt  fMilttlet.  ••  ireD 
ac  tmo  retell  stores  wtiieli  they  1  av« 
wtehllrfted.  Many  pattante  woric  In  I  leir 
retail  atofM.  while  other*  woric  ou^e 
tlie  eommanity  In  an  walks  of  lif  ( 
retartes.  eonstmctloB  workers,  bosti^fls- 
men.  medical  teehnieianB.  et  cHera. 

Many  times  I  have  talked  in 
about  tlie  Importance  of  wo(k  to  a  lian. 
It  is  good  to  see  a  ivagram  that  foroe  an 
Individual  to  accept  responsiblll^—  iist 
inst  for  keeping  lilaueir  and  111*  r  am 
neai  and  dean:  to  perform  anall  i  ta; 
then  finally  to  accept  fiUl-time  war  l 

flo  far.  in  thi*  one  program  in  Dayl  ma 


pur- 


re- 


jet- 

re- 

and 


since  ir70  totaling  $18,315  ha* 
house  aome  24S  at  the  mlstfOD  house 
helped  ictaaMHtate  712  penons. 

folks 

their  taxes — but  most  ot  all, 'man: 
them  an  helpteg  ottier  alrohollc* 
the  way  back  te  noramlcr. 

Another    federally    funded 
wMch  I  was  aide  to  as*  in  actJon 


Job*-^«jr 

of 

ind 


.nutrttJ  n- 

Boi  rd. 

(op 


The 

tor  of  this  pragram  is  Mrs.  ettHey 
guson  and  Mrs.  Barbara  Egan.  nul 
ist  for  the  Votasla  Cioantr  Health 
worlEs  vtth  the  groop.  Some  ot  the 
volunteers  are  Mr.  and  Mr*. 
ZcHar.  Mhl  Anne  Albert!.  Mr* 
W«Mer.  all  «r  OwtODa  Beach;  Mr. 
Mrs.  Hubert  Mathews,  Holly  HUl: 
and  MxK  H.  0  ~ 
Mrs.  aiards 


pro- 


he  [Wd 

md 


ras 
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eyes  the  needs  of  many  of  our  elderly 
and  sick  citizens,  you  cannot  begin  to  un- 
derstand how  much  this  me  hot  meal 
delivered  to  them  5  days  each  week 
means.  To  many,  it  makes  the  difference 
in  being  able  to  stay  in  their  own  place 
or  having  to  find  a  place  where  they  can 
be  cared  for. 

Today,  in  the  Volusia  area  alone,  the 
Meals  on  Wheels  program,  provided  for 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act.  is  tnMng 
a  hot  lunch  to  some  325  people.  The  bal- 
anced meal  of  meat,  vegetables,  milk,  et 
cetera,  costs  from  25  cents  to  $1.30,  de- 
pending on  ability  of  the  person  to  pay. 
It  is  delivered  by  a  gracious  volunteer. 

While  the  Federal  Government  can 
assist  an  elderly  citizen  by  bringing  hot, 
nourishing  lunches.  It  will  take  action 
by  neighbors,  friends,  churches,  retired 
citizens'  organizations,  civic  associations, 
youth  groups — to  see  that  they  are  given 
the  warm  human  companionship  that 
drives  the  stark  loneliness  from  their 
lives.  I  want  to  urge  everyone  In  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  who  can 
possibly  do  so  to  devote  at  least  1  hour 
a  week  visiting  these  folks.  I  know  you 
will  feel  Just  as  enriched  as  I  did  I7  this 
experience. 

A  third  program  which  deeply  Im- 
presses me  is  the  Retired  Senior  Volun- 
teer Program— RSVP.  Bringing  assist- 
ance, compassion  and  fellowship  to 
thousands,  RSVP  received  a  grant  of 
$38  350  in  Federal  funds  for  this  year. 
Already  they  have  tlieir  limit  of  125 
volunteers,  with  a  long  waiting  list  of 
others  who  want  to  serve.  There  are  only 
three  paid  employees — all  the  others  vol- 
unteer their  time  and  effort  for  work  In 
nonprofit  organizatimis.  Mrs.  Fat  Cle- 
land  is  the  project  director  and  volun- 
teers who  have  been  recognized  for  giv- 
ing 100  hours  of  their  time  are  Mrs. 
Pauline  Barto.  Mr.  Francis  Bidwell.  and 
Mr.  Oavld  E.  Winnerstrand. 

"Hie  project  wliich  I  visited  was  the 
Talking  Utuary  for  the  Blind.  It  Is 
manned  mostly  by  retired  telephone 
worlcers.  Other  volunteers  do  hospital 
^OKk;  act  a*  teachers'  aides  in  the  pnUle 
schools:  assist  at  four  Ubraries;  visit  hi 
nursing  homes;  do  clerical  and  other 
work  for  the  American  Heart  Associa- 
tion and  Easter  Seal;  and  additionally 
they  sliow  movies  for  senior  dUaens  and 
do  misoeUaneons  work  for  the  Meals  00 
Wheels  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  some  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment's  programs  are 
criticiaed  as  extravagant.  I  am  proud  to 
report  to  my  colleagues  and  constituents 
on  three  programs  that  ezemidlfy  the 
humanitarian  attitude  we  had  in  mind 
when  we  created  these  programs.  I  wish 
to  highly  eommend  the  three  programs 
and  tlie  many  wcmderful  volunteers  that 
make  ttiem  worlL 
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BuTLXR  Hawsxr  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUUves  for  the  past  14  years.  Her  re- 
tirement at  the  end  of  this  year  will 
mean  the  loss  of  a  colleague  of  great  con- 
viction and  dedication. 

Mrs.  Hanbkh  has  compiled  a  record  of 
great  accompllsliment,  particularly  in 
the  area  of  environmental  concern.  As 
chairman  of  the  Interior  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  she  has  espoused  national 
conservation  legislation  providing  the 
development  of  governmental  policy  in 
the  areas  of  reclamation  of  National 
Park  and  forest  lands,  hydroelectric 
power  development,  and  fisheries  con- 
servation. Her  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
Indian  people  in  the  form  of  increased 
funding  for  hospitals,  schools  and  em- 
ployment opportunities  are  among  her 
many  achievements. 

Mrs.  Haitsen  is  the  first  and  only  wom- 
an to  serve  on  our  House  Democratic 
Steering  Committee,  an  example  of  her 
many  "firsts"  as  a  woman.  As  Democratic 
Woman  of  the  Year  in  1958,  and  by  her 
example  before  and  since  receiving  this 
award  from  the  Democratic  Party,  she 
has  paved  the  way  for  the  inclusion  of 
women  and  minorities  in  the  policymak- 
ing bodies  of  our  Democratic  Party. 

It  is  with  mixed  emotions  that  we  ac- 
cept her  decision  to  bring  to  an  end  37 
years  of  public  service.  She  will  be  missed 
in  Congress  and  the  Nation  will  lose  an 
able  legislator.  We  who  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  her  wlU  miss 
her  pragmatic  leadership  and  wise  coun- 
sel. Mrs.  Zablocki  and  I  extend  oiir  very 
best  wishes  for  a  well -deserved  retire- 
ment with  the  hope  that  she  will  be  able 
to  do  all  the  things  she  has  planned  and 
that  her  days  wiU  be  flUed  with  much 
happiness. 


MY  RESPONSIBILnT  AS  AN  AMERI- 
CAN CITIZEN 


JXTXJA  BUTLER  HANSEN 


rve      HON 


Until  yott  have  seen  with  your 


CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  wncotraor 
DT  THK  nova  OP  BlPRESEMTATIVgS 

riiettfay,  March  S.  1974 
Mr.  ZABUOCta.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  prMleffe  to  serte  with  Jvua 


HON.  DICK  SHOUP 

or   MOMTAITA 

IN  TH«  BOC8B  OF  BXPRIESENTAITVEB 

Thursday.  March  7.  1974 
Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sub- 
mitting to  you  a  speech  by  Linda  Mallon 
which  won  her  recognition  by  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  in  their  Voice  of 
Democracy  Contest  in  Mnntan^  i  fed 
that  Linda  exemplifies  the  yoimg  people 
of  today  which  will  be  the  governing  citi- 
zens of  tomorrow.  Her  speech  is  refresh- 
ing evidence  of  strength  and  character  of 
America's  young  people.  Linda  having 
won  the  State  contest  will  soon  be  in 
Washington,  participating  with  other 
young  Americans  for  national  honors. 
It  is  a  high  privilege  of  znine  to  enter 
her  winning  essay  into  the  Rxcou: 
Mt  Rebponsibiutt  as  an  AtmiCAN  Cmzxu 
America  Is  young  and  anflnlahed.  It  Is  like 
a  •kyacrap«r  being  buUt  story  by  story  with 
each  generation  adding  new  rooms,  new 
levels.  The  sturdy  foundation  was  built  with 
the  conoreCe  Ideas  of  ft<ee<k>m  and  of  a  dem- 
ooratlfl  goverament.  Upon  tbls,  aaeto  story 
was  buUt  and  rebuUt  wltb  lB«provsmen«s  and 
changes  constantly  bdng  mads.  As  a  young 
dtlcen  I  am  a  carpenter  helping  to  shape 
and  build  a  place  for  our  generation.  X  am 
a  part  of  the  designing  and  oonstmotlng  of 
a  beautiful  America. 
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It  Is  my  reqwnslblllty  to  get  all  the  edu- 
cation possible  eo  that  I  will  be  able  to  do 
my  work  with  skill  and  knowledge.  Each  one 
of  us  must  take  It  upon  ouraelf  to  be  aware 
of  the  many  blue  prints  that  our  country 
can  fcAlow.  Whether  a  oonserratlTe  or  a 
Uberal  format  Is  used,  la  up  to  ua.  So  It  is  Im- 
portant that  we  are  aware  of  the  world 
around  us  to  see  which  designs  have  suc- 
ceeded and  which  have  failed. 

It  la  my  duty  to  state  my  (pinion  In  the 
building  of  this  country  because  every  In- 
dividual has  the  right  to  voice  what  he  or 
she  feels.  The  first  step  In  the  future  Is  to 
begin  forma  of  good  citizenship.  I  will  work 
beside  and  with  my  fellow  man  helping  him 
when  he  falls,  praising  him  when  be  Is  vic- 
torious. In  one  more  year  I  wUl  be  given 
the  right  to  vote— one  of  the  greatest  privi- 
leges of  democracy.  My  vote  doe*  count,  and 
I  must  try  to  use  this  vote  wisely.  To  pre- 
pare myself  f<»'  the  task  of  being  a  good 
dtlaen,  I  must  be  able  to  tell  what  Is  right 
and  what  Is  wrong.  I  must  decide  for  my- 
self which  design  to  follow. 

I  am  obligated  to  America  for  all  that  It 
hiw  given  me:  protection  for  myself  and 
thoae  I  love,  the  freedom  of  religion,  speech, 
press,  the  freedom  to  chooae,  to  express  my- 
self and  the  right  to  be  imlque.  I  must 
realize  that  these  gifts  of  freedom  cannot  be 
taken  for  granted. 

Although  sometimes  our  country  seems 
wrong  In  the  way  it  works,  we  must  support 
It,  for  without  this  support  It  would  fall. 
We  have  so  much  more  than  so  many  other 
people  that  everyone  should  be  grateful.  If 
someone  or  some  power  were  to  try  to  de- 
stroy our  country.  It  could  not  be  ruined — 
If  the  people  would  stand  beside  It  and  fight 
for  It.  The  building  of  America  is  a  dUBcult 
task,  and  with  each  generation  the  Job 
seems  to  become  more  difficult. 

As  an  American  citizen  I  will  work  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  to  construct  a  story  of 
our  generation,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
the  most  wonderful  of  them  all. 

America,  an  ever-growing  skyscraper, 
reaches  toward  the  limitless  sky,  standing 
strong  and  iinlted.  America  Is  young  and 
unfinished. 


LITHUANIAN  DECLARATION  OP 
INDEPENDENCE  OBSERVATION 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6,  1974 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
17,  the  Cleveland  American  Lithuanian 
community  commemorated  the  56th  An- 
niversary of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania. 

While  the  Republic,  and  its  neighbor- 
ing States  of  Latvia  and  Estonia,  was 
able  to  prosper  and  grow  during  the 
1920*8  and  lOSO's,  these  small,  free  na- 
tions were  caught  up  in  the  whirlwind 
of  World  War  n.  Mtutiudlng  armies 
crossed  and  recrossed  the  land,  and  in 
the  land,  and  in  the  end,  Soviet  Russia 
remained  in  control,  anulOng  out  the  in- 
dependent existence  of  these  nations. 

For  nearly  SO  years  now,  these  na- 
tions have  been  under  the  control  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Tet  as  fret  men,  we  must  continue  to 
remember  the  plight  of  these  peoples. 
When  any  man  loses  his  freedom  through 
oppression,  the  freedom  of  all  men  is 
threatened. 

We  have  particular  cause  to  remem- 
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ber  the  plight  of  these  peoples  at  this 
time — ^for  their  plight  has  Just  been  re- 
dramaiized  by  a  Nobel  Prize  writer  who 
describes  the  horrors  of  the  huge  prison 
state  system  which  fell  on  Lithuania  and 
its  neighbors.  Lithuania  is  a  Qulag  Archi- 
pelago— a  massive  prison  camp. 

As  we  welcome  the  freedom  of  Mr. 
Solzhenitzen,  we  should  continue  to  re- 
member those  who  are  left  behind — 
those  who  still  look  to  use  for  the  ideal 
and  reality  of  freedom. 


POLITICAL  KIDNAPINGS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7,  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  somewhat  surprised  and  little  dis- 
appointed at  the  lack  of  much  Intense 
concern  on  the  part  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  kidnaping  of  Atlanta  Constitution 
Editor  Reg  Murphy  and  that  of  Patricia 
Hearst. 

These  are  political  kidnapings  and 
significant  of  more  than  has  been 
recognized,  therefore,  I  insert  into  the 
Record  an  editorial  by  Jim  Alvord. 
managing  editor  of  the  Sim  Joinmal  of 
Lansing,  111. 

A   Most   Dsspicabls   Act 
(By  Jim  Alvt»tl) 

The  recent  kldnaiq>ing  of  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution Editor  Reg  Murphy  prompted  a 
well-intentioned  reader  to  call  the  other  day. 

"Jim.  what  would  happen  If  someone  de- 
cided to  kidnap  the  Sun  Journal  editor" 

"Funny  you  should  ask.  I  had  a  talk  with 
my  publisher  about  that  this  morning  and 
he  made  some  advance  policy  decisions." 

"And?" 

"He  will  pay  a  ransom  up  to  but  not  ex- 
ceeding $10.  In  addition.  I  am  to  be  docked 
for  any  time  away  from  the  office." 

WhUe  this  conversation  never  really  took 
place,  the  safe  return  of  Murphy  and  capture 
of  his  abductors  caused  a  brief  sigh  of  relief 
to  be  heard  across  the  country.  It's  only  a 
brief  sigh  because  the  fate  of  Patricia  Hearst 
remains  an  unknown  factor. 

Upon  reflection,  one  gets  the  unmistakable 
impression  that  the  kidnap  craze  may  become 
a  national  malady.  simUar  to  the  skyjacklngs 
of  '72  and  '73.  There  Is  apparently  some  per- 
verse law  of  hiuum  nature  that  says  sick 
minds  travel  in  patterns.  The  Murphy  kid- 
napping came  fast  on  the  heels  of  the  Hearst 
case,  and  you  can  probably  expect  a  few  more 
In  the  near  future.  The  question,  why.  must 
be  asked,  but  as  usual,  there  Is  no  logical 
answer. 

An  even  tougher  question  to  answer  Is  why 
do  the  poor  people  of  California  accept  the 
fresh  meat  and  vegetables  given  to  them  by 
Randolph  Hearst.  Even  the  slowest  of  mlnda 
can  comprehend  the  fact  that  this  food  is 
blood  money  of  sorts,  a  forced  donation  from 
an  anguished  father.  In  addition  to  violating 
the  most  basic  of  moral  principles,  the  poor 
people  are  paving  the  way  for  future  black- 
mail programa.  The  food  giveaway,  called 
People  In  Need,  began  last  Friday  and  was 
punctuated  by  confusion  and  violence.  Peo- 
ple were  actually  fighting  over  their  share 
of  the  raxtaom  booty.  It  makes  me  think 
humanity  has  reached  an  aU-tUne  low  in 
America. 

Furthermore,  where  are  the  radical  leaders 
now  that  we  need  them.  Bvw  championing 
for  freedom  and  falmeaa  for  aU  man,  thoas 
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silver-tongued  rebels  are  now  conspicuously 
sUent.  If  they  were  to  rise  up  In  unison,  con- 
demn the  actions  of  the  Hearst  kidnappers 
and  forbid  their  followers  to  accept  the  food 
payments,  another  kidnapping  could  be 
avoided.  It  seems  that  Justice  Is  a  one-way 
street  as  far  as  they  are  conc«med. 

There  are  those  who  will  say  what  do  you 
know  about  being  hungry.  It  la  true  I  haa* 
been  fortunate  in  this  life,  never  facing  an 
urgent  need  for  food,  clothing  or  shelter.  And 
yet  at  the  same  time,  I  can  say  without  fear 
of  contradiction  that  I  would  rather  starve 
than  feed  off  the  misery  of  Innocent  kidnap 
victims. 

William  Randolph  Hearst  didn't  make  the 
people  of  California  poor.  In  fact,  the  reverse 
is  true.  The  empire  founded  by  his  father 
has  created  Jobs  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  through  the  years.  People  who  rap 
the  super  rich  and  big  business  never  give 
thought  to  the  idea  that  their  money  makes 
money  for  everybody.  If  all  the  owners  of 
large  companies  decided  they  didnt  want  the 
headaches  of  business  and  shut  down  In  favor 
of  lifetime  vacations  on  the  Riviera,  there 
wouldn't  be  many  people  cashing  paychecks 
on  Friday. 

We  can  only  hope  and  prmj  for  12te  safe 
return  of  Patricia  Hearst.  While  the  Bible 
teaches  tolerance  and  understanding,  I'm 
running  a  Uttle  short  ot  both  commodities 
as  far  as  the  Symbionese  Liberation  Army  la 
concerned.  I've  been  an  opponent  of  capital 
punishment  my  whole  life,  but  Fm  begin- 
ning to  think  I  was  wrong. 


BJIKE  AND  MARK  HTCMBD  1974 
POSTER  TWINS  FOR  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  FOR  RETARDED 
CITIZENS 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CALiroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7,  1974 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
two  recent  visitors  to  Washington  and 
the  association  they  represent.  Mai^ 
and  Mike  Hemfxl,  5-year-old  twins  from 
Cypress,  Calif.,  were  selected  as  poster 
children  for  the  National  Association  for 
Retarded  Citizens.  Yesterday,  they  met 
with  Mrs.  Nixon  at  the  White  House,  and 
I  had  the  plf.-asure  to  meet  them  when 
they  visited  the  Capitol. 

This  was  the  first  public  appearance 
for  Mark  and  Mike.  I  am  sure  th^  will 
remember  their  visit  to  the  White  House 
with  pleasure,  and  thaX  their  trip  to 
Washington  will  be  remembered  for  a 
longtime. 

NARC,  whose  name  was  recently 
changed  from  National  Association  for 
Retarded  Children  to  National  Associa- 
tion for  Retsu-ded  Cltisens  to  reflect  its 
concern  with  both  children  and  adults, 
is  a  24-year-old  association  with  270.000 
members.  Mr.  Marion  P.  Smith  of  Clear- 
water, fla.,  president  of  NARC.  aooom- 
panied  the  twins,  their  parents.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  A.  Hembd.  and  their  brother 
Soott.  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Smith  said  NARC  was  created  to 
provide  servloes  and  programs  for  the 
9  million  mentally  retarded  persons  In 
the  United  States,  and  to  foster  research 


exsonp  >s 
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on  the  causes  and  prevention  of 
retardation. 

As  a  CallTomlan,  I  have  siipporte 
State's  efforts  to  improve  the  life  aX 
mentally  retarded  citizens.  I  have 
impressed  with  the  success  of  the 
forts  to  bring  the  mentally  retarde 
tlie  community  as  productive  and 
pendent  members  of  the  society. 

and  Mike  Hembd  are  fine 

these  efforts.  Their  selection  as 

twins  for  1974  underscores  two 

needs  of  mentally  retarded  childrei 
reduction  of  the  number  of  retardec 
sons  in  institutions  through 

of  alternative  services  in  the 

the  need  for  more  special  education 
portunities  in  public  schools. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opport_ 
commend  NARC  for  the  fine  work 
are  doing  in  behalf  of  retarded 
Mark  and  Mike  are  great 
and  will.  I  am  sure,  represent 
well  diuing  1974.  The  need  for  . 
understanding  of  the  problems  o. 
retarded  citiaens  by  the  public  is  a 
one.  NARC  performs  this  task 
•b]y.  My  best  wishes  to  both  NARC 
the  Hembd  family  for  the  future 
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NUTRITION  FOR  ELDERLY 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEl 

or  nxDrois 

IN  THK  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATT^ES 

Thursday,  March  7.  1974 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  toiftiy  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  that  would  e:  tend 
urgently  needed  funding  for  the  i  itrl- 
tion  program  for  the  elderly  thi  »ugh 
1977. 

Millions  of  our  elderly  citizens  ^iffer 
frcHn  poor  nutriticm  primarily  be(  ause 
they  cannot  afford  nourishing,  weU  bal- 
anced meals.  In  addition,  their  lli  ited 
mobility  makes  it  difficult  for  thei  a  to 
shop  or  cook  for  themselves.  Even  i  rhen 
they  can.  they  often  do  not  know  rhat 
foods  to  choose  or  how  to  prepare  t  >*»Tn 
Feelings  of  loneliness  and  rejection  (  om- 
mon  to  the  aged  compoimd  tlie  pro  dem 
by  killing  any  incentive  to  cook  a  ^eal 
only  to  eat  it  alone. 

The  nutrition  program  for  the  elierly 
established  tn  1972  to  combat 


this 
problem.  It  provides  hot.  nutritious  givup 
meals  to  senior  dtlxens  at  a  very  low 
cost.  Meals  are  served  at  centrally  lo- 
cated sites  auch  as  schools,  chi^hes, 
and  elderly  housing  projects. 

Transportation  is  provided  vtiere 
necessary  and  means  are  home  dellv  sred 
to  eligible  shut-in  individuals  who  v^uld 
otberwlae  be  unable  to  participate. 

The  program  not  only  promotes  l)et- 
ter  health  among  senior  citizens  an<  re- 
duces their  Isolation  but  tt  also  i  Ives 
older  persons  and  welfare  recipient^  job 
training  and  eraptoyment 

Minding  for  this  vital  prograaiex- 
ptras  Jane  M.  1^  bffl  wovkl  ainend  ttto 
vn  of  the  Older  Amertauaa  Aet  to  aii> 

_  at  a  rat  of 
$1M  wtauoa  tar  flml  197S.  $171  ml  Uoo 
for  flaeal  lOTC  and  $300  mflUoB  for  1  ical 
197T. 
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For  most  of  the  particlt>ants.  this  pro- 
gram has  meant  the  difference  betwem 
being  sick,  lonely  and  dependent  or  being 
able  to  continue  living  in  their  own  place 
Independently  and  surviving  a  few  more 
years  in  the  dignity  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

For  former  welfare  women,  the  train- 
ing. Jobs  and  experience  have  meant  the 
difference  between  being  stigmatized  by 
welfare  or  leading  independent,  produc- 
tive lives  in  their  communities. 

I  believe  that  termination  of  the  nutri- 
tion program  would  be  a  tremendous  set- 
back in  our  efforts  to  improve  the  lives 
of  our  older  citizens.  Therefore,  I  urge 
you  to  support  my  proposal. 


March  7,  1974. 


COAL  DEVELOPMENT  »IDST  NOT  BE 
BLOCKED 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 


or   MIKNSSOTA 


to 
they 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 


and 


or  CAurouru 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7.  1974 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Oak- 
land Association  of  Priests,  an  organiza- 
tion doing  volunteer  work  in  the  diocese 
of  Oakland,  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  reso- 
lution passed  in  their  meeting  of  Feb- 
ruary 25. 

I  would  like  to  call  this  resolution  to 
the  attenti<Hi  of  my  colleagues.  First,  it 
shows  once  again  that  the  people  who  feel 
that  our  Government  and  our  political 
system  are  being  disgraced  by  the  present 
administration  are  no  small  minority  of 
congenital  malcontents,  but  a  wide  spec- 
tnun  of  the  American  people. 

Second,  it  shows  that  impeachment 
proceedings  are  necessary  if  the  corrod- 
ing spirit  of  distrust  and  dishonesty  is 
not  to  triumph  over  a  chance  for  a  new 
start.  As  the  poet  William  Blake  said,  we 
need — 

To  eaU  down  a  great  solMim  aasembly.  ao 
that  h*  who  will  not  defend  the  truth  may 
be  cooapelled  to  defend  a  lie,  and  ao  be  soared, 
and  caught,  and  taken. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Association  or  Puma, 
Oakland.  CaHf.,  February  2t.  It74. 
Representative  RoMAfj>  Dkixoms, 
Cali/omia  Oongreuman,  Houaa  Office  Build' 
ing,  WoMhtufton,  DjC. 
DoAm     OomaamaattAM     Dmu.Tnts:     At     its 
monthly  meeting,  held  on  February  25,  tiM 
Oakland  Association  «C  Prteets.  passed  the 
foUowing  resolution: 

OAT   RESOLUTION    a/74 

Whereas,  the  stability  and  performance  of 
goremment  depends  upon  the  moral  and 
legal  probity  of  ele(:ted  and  appointed  offi- 
cials, and: 

Whereas,  the  present  administration  has. 
through  various  activities  and  Involvements, 
diminished  pubUc  trust  In  government, 
raised  serious  doubt  In  the  pubUc'g  mind  as 
to  the  legality  and  morality  of  certain  of  Its 
actions,  and: 

Whereas,  tli*  Constitution  provides  that  In 
such  situations  oOclals  may  be  Impeached. 

Let  It  be  resolved  thenCora:  That  the  Con- 
gress be  urted  to  begin  UBpeaohment  pt9- 
ceedlnga  summarUy  against  Blchanl  M. 
NUoo. 

Bair.  Pan,  Boaa  Vassab. 

Saoratary, 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7.  1974 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
received  a  letter  from  my  good  friend, 
Andrew  Freeman,  msmager  of  the  Mtnn- 
kota  Power  Cooperative  in  Grsmd  Forks, 
N.  Dak.,  which  very  vividly  describes  the 
great  energy  potential  that  lies  in  the 
North  £>akota  coal  fields. 

Andy  also  describes  in  no-nonsense 
fashion  the  serious  dangers  of  several 
legislative  initiatives  that  would  Inhibit 
our  Naticm's  ability  to  make  use  of  this 
vast  resource  located  in  North  Dakota 
and  several  other  States. 

I  believe  Andy's  letter  should  be  read 
by  every  Congressmtm  and  Senator,  and 
I,  therefore,  insert  it  in  the  Rkcord  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks: 
Miknkota,  Powes  Coopkbative,  Inc., 
Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  February  20. 1974, 
Hon.  Anchks  Nelsen, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Congeessman  Nklsen:  I  know  that 
you,  along  with  other  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators of  this  upper  midwest  area,  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  North  Dakota  and  other 
western  states  contain  vast  deposits  of  coal 
and  that  these  are  now  being  considered  as 
fuel  for  power  plants,  gasification  plants 
and  other  petro   chemical   purposes. 

I  want  to  urge  you  to  take  no  action  which 
would  block  us  from  using  these  resources  or 
placing  an  undue  burden  on  our  opportunity 
to  employ  them  for  they  are  vital  to  our  own 
economic  survival  and  to  the  welfare  of  the 
residents  throughout  a  several  upper  mid- 
west state  area.  If  not  the  entire  nation. 

This  energy  crisis  confronting  the  nation 
Is  real.  It  Is  not  something  that  we  are  going 
to  solve  with  a  68*  thermoetat  or  a  65  mile 
an  hour  speed  limit  or  a  price  rollback.  It  Is 
more  than  a  political  slogan.  It  Is  a  national 
emergency  and  it's  about  ttane  all  of  us  wake 
up  to  that  fact.  All  of  us  In  fact,  must  begin 
to  realize  that  we  are  in  trouble  and  that  our 
local  coal  deposits  must  be  called  on  to  take 
on  some  of  the  load  now  being  carried  by  oil 
and  gas,  and  do  it  quickly  If  we  are  to  avoid 
some  very  serious  economic  repercussions. 

There  is  no  other  way  to  keep  our  national 
Integrity  and  economy  in  balance.  We  must, 
as  quickly  as  we  can,  shift  to  an  electric 
economy  and  use  electricity  made  from  coal 
or  atomic  plants  In  every  way  possible  to 
displace  some  of  the  oU  and  gas  that  we  are 
misusing  to  beat  our  homes,  fuel  power 
plants  and  supply  Industrial  heat  and  the 
like. 

Today  88%  of  our  domestic  fuel  reserves 
are  in  the  form  of  coal.  However,  they  supply 
only  17%  of  our  energy  needs.  On  the  other 
hand,  known  gas  and  oU  reserves  ars  being 
called  upon  to  supply  xirtr  70%  of  our  energy 
requirements  with  no  known  capabUlty  to 
sustain  such  a  loading. 

Coal  cannot  meet  this  challenge  and  serve 
as  an  effective  weapon  to  combat  the  energy 
crisis  If  pending  legislation  in  the  Congress 
becomes  law. 

At  tlils  very  moment,  we  are  talking  about 
achieving  a  ssU-suffldency  position  with  re- 
gard to  energy,  yet  we  have  a  Congress  pass- 
ing and  consldsrlng  legislation  which  is 
dangerously  out  of  phase  with  what  must 
be  done. 

How  can  we.  In  good  eoBsdenoe,  oonslder 
oatUwlng  tho  stripping  of  coalT  Wlksre  would 
you  get  the  miners  or  machinery  to  andsr- 
ground  mlae  Morth  Oakote  Ugaller  Ooa't 
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people  know  that  someone  tried  that  SO  years 
age  only  to  And  oat  that  tn  the  course  of 
Miam.  M  —a dessd  ttaa  wxmtmem  nsslws? 

Then  ttera-  la  tk*  BsMMrMag  ^— ■'*■■■"* 
caUlBg  for  a  •a.M  Itwss  tak  the  coat  af  eoal 
as  a  way  t»  dtMsusaga  sMp  Mlntag  Ai«it 
costs  going  up  fast  enough  already  without 
more  aid  to  Inflationary  forces? 

There  ts  airo  congressional  effort  being  ez- 
pewtfetf  which  wilt  reqtdre  lands  to  be  re- 
luiunl  to  their  original  contour.  Why  do 
that?  IB  many  cases  a  better  contour  can 
be  had  by  dtangtng  the  contour  as  is  already 
iB  evidence  hi  central  North  Dakota  where 
strip  nHning  is  the  only  way  much  of  our 
cmi  eaa  bemteetf. 

The  MaiiHfleld  Amendment  Is  another  piece 
<^  legMatlen  that  doesnt  make  sense  and 
could  do  nmeh  to  destroy  numerous  coal 
flrtds  that  af«  in  fntore  power  production 
plaas.  tn  western  North  Dakota  there  is  much 
eral  weaRh  tn  the  bsai<te  of  the  federal 
It.  "Fhe  enactment  of  snch  an 
at  eoartd  greatly  discoarage  and 
kefy  kill  amy  eppei  ImiKy  to  mine  such 

I  tfthsk  tblB  nation  must  realize  that  the 
eaaigji  srMs  t»  reaf  in  that  oU  and  gas  are 
cssrying  a  ^ir*en  «ar  greater  than  the  known 
rmmrma  waiiaat.  We  most  switch  a  part  of 
Xbia  lo«l  ta  an  electrle  eoonomy.  This  elec- 
trtelty  moet  eooie  la  part  from  coal  and  in 
part  fXxn  atomic  power  and  come  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Mtxamty  yon  can  see  the  great  disruption 
thatt  liaa  eame  to  tmr  eeonomy.  Nert  year 
*•«•  taipact  win  be  greater.  It  could  ftnd  its 
way  into  food  preductien  due  to  lack  at 
foal  and  fertinasv.  Whra  that  happens,  then 
widespread  snflkrlng  wifl  begin  and  trouble 
wtu  be  nyon  u*. 

From  where  I  sit  and  based  on  ray  ezperi- 
enca  and  kaawisdge.  I  can  assure  you  the 
energy  proUi^  Is  real  and  our  lignite  coal 
caaa  aoal  mast  b*  a  part  ml  the  answer.  Every 
ao*  of  UgnMe  has  the  heat  equivalent  of 
l,aB<XW0  gallons  at  tmei  oU.  One  million  acres 
of  North  DMnta  land  contains  15  billion 
tana  at  Ilgnlta  worth  a  trinion  950  billion 
(l,S80,aoa,000)  gaaons  or  roel  ell  er  90  oome 
bUlkNi  barrelB  at  oil.  Tet  It  repreaents  less 
than  a%  at  the  staU's  area,  .fust  a  little 
nsoee  than  the  area  ef  one  of  our  small  eoun- 
tlas.  U  it  were  to  be  mteed  aver  s  40  year 
P«rtotf  it  cokM.  sopply  an  the  heat,  light  and 
power  that  every  farm,  every  home,  every 
school,  evary  ebwrcht  every  ccmaawclat  place 
and  »Mry  factMy  aisd  still  ha»«  caoogh  left 
to  taka  easa  eC  Iha  giuwtfc  that  would  occur. 
Wtoat'a  more.  aU  the  mSam^  huads  would  be 
raelaisaed.  What  a  bomU  prlee  to  pay  for  a 
taUor  SMfda  oootsUnMoa  to  the  energy  erlals 
that  a\ut  nation  la  tadnc- 

Pleas*  daa-t  do  anything  to  daakmy  oar 
opporttinliy  to  earn  this  valwable  rssooice  by 
bastUy  passing  tuneallstlc  hews  th«t  ema  only 
add  to  tha  tsoahlea  our  nation  is  pli^ned 
with.  What  iBKUve.  wsA.  to  see  that  your  fel- 
low colleagues  don't  do  it  eltber  for  this 
strip  mined  coal  is  badly  needed  If  we  are 
to  overcome  the  challangae  we  face. 
Yours  very  truly, 

ANsauw  L.  FkZKiCAi^ 

JTanofrer. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ed  voters  at  least  60  days  prior  to  a 
Federal  election.  The  text  of  my  amend- 
ment Is  as  follows: 


TO   HJt   .8063 

Fag«  M,  hnmediaftely  after  line  31,  insert 
tba  rmtwilim  new  aubasctluu: 

(b)  State  oflelala  In  each  Stoto  stmn.  no 
Inter  thaa  60  days  before  any  Federal  alac- 
tlon,  prapara  and  distribute  a  list  of  tha 
names  and  addresses  of  aU  resldante  in  each 
State  who  are  registered  and  quallfled  to 
vote  In  such  Federal  election. 

P*ig»  IS,  lino  22,  strike  out  "(bj~  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(c)  ". 


SOVIET  ADVISERS  IfOVE  INTO 
PERU 


AMENDMENT  TO  VOTER  REGISTRA- 
TION ACT.  fLSL.  8063 


HOlf.  HERRAM  BADILLO 


IN  TWB  HOt^BB  OF  REPKESENTATIVES 

ThMTtdau,  Marsh  7.  1974 
Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  such 
time  as  the  House  considers  H.R.  80S3, 
the  Voter  Reglstrstlon  Act,  I  intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  section  &.  requir- 
ing the  States  to  puUUsh  liots  of  reglster- 


HON.  FLOYD  SPElfCE 

or  aotrrii  cabouha 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7.  1974 

Mr.  fiPEMCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  dis- 
turbing article  recently  speared  dealing 
with   Soviet   efforts   to   penetrate   Into 
Latin  America.  Even  though  the  Com- 
munists failed  in  their  efforts  to  traas- 
fona  Chile  into  another  satellite  natkm 
like  Cuba,  they  continue  to  probe  for  vid- 
ncrable  areas  among  our  Latin  Ameri- 
can neighbors.  In  a  story  which  appeared 
in  the  Star-News,  Fred  S.  Hoffman  cites 
American  intelligence  sources  as  point- 
ing out  direct  Soviet  movements   into 
Peru.  Not  only  have  substantial  anMunts 
of  So¥iet  equipmient  been  shipped  Into 
Peru,  but  also  Russian  ralhtary  advisers 
have  appeared.  An  arras  race  now  ap- 
pears quite  possible  among  many  of  the 
nations  of  Latin  America  as  a  result  of 
these  initial  actions  taken  by  the  Soviet 
Union  It  is  entir^  understandable  that 
Peru's  nrighteers  have  become  Quite  dis- 
turbed by  this  Buasian  intervention  and 
fed  the  need  to  protect  themselves  with 
cwnparable  rafiltary  equipment.  A  costly 
mflitary  baSdop  by  the  nations  of  Latin 
America  would  be  detrimental  to  all  their 
economics.  Consequently,  we  must  ex- 
press our  alarm  over  these  daiigerous  de- 
velopments in  hopes  of  dissuading  the 
Soviets  from  passibly  preelidtating  war- 
fare in  our  own  hemiqiibere  as  they  have 
done  bcfcure  in  Asia  and  the  Middle  East. 
I  include  the  Star-News  article  tX  tlat 
cfloclnsion  of  my  remarks: 
inmn  the  Washington  9tar-N<ews,  Feb.  25, 
1974] 
Soviet  Advisees  Move  Isrro  Pebu 
(By  Vted  S.  Hoffman) 
VA.  IwtaUlganca  sources  say  Rnssian  mUi- 
tary  advlseM  hams  moved  into  Sooth  Amer- 
ica for  tha  firat  time. 

Tlwy  rapcrt  ttaat  RassUn  technlelans  have 
arrived  tn  Fwu  to  train  Peruvian  soldiers  tn 
tha  nsa  at  T56  medium  tanks  bought  from 
Roste  laat  yeas. 

tewtet  mlUtaiy  advisers  haw  been  present 
in  Cuba  for  atootxt  a  doeen  years,  but  *thpy 
haw  never  been  accepted  by  a  Sooth  Amerl- 
caoa  nation. 

Peru's  porchase  of  Russian  tanks  and  other 
military  hardwaio  has  alamietf  Chile  and 
ether  neighboring  eotmtrlee.  The  appearance 
of  Ruaalan  ralUtary  advisers  is  certain  to 
deepen  ttaat  oaacem,  VS.  raaitary  officials 
said. 

Amerlean  inttillgeaace  is  nneertatn  how 
many  Rwsslan  tanks  and  advtsers  have 
readied  Peru.  Ihere  ftmvlan  government 
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has  bought  as  many  as  200  medium  tanks, 
heavy  artillery  and  other  arms,  and  may  lie 
planning  to  order  HnaQ  SAT  antiaircraft  mis- 
atles  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Russia  has  bean,  trying  for  some  years  to 
gala  an  arms  sales  foetbold  In  South  America. 

Mescow  concentrated  on  Chile  inatU  the 
overthrow  ol  the  leftist  Allende  government 
by  a  rightist  mllttary  Junta  last  fall.  Despite 
oflters  of  low-price,  iDw-tnterest,  long-term 
arms  deals,  Rtrasla  was  not  able  to  open  up 
a  market  there. 

Then  the  Soviet  Utalan  swltdied  its  focus 
to  Peru,  and  Peruvian  Presltfent  Juan  Velaseo 
acknowledged  two  months  ago  that  his  gov- 
ernment had  bought  tanks  and  other  weap- 
ons from  Russia. 

This  was  followed  by  reports  that  Chile's 
new  military  rulers  were  negotiating  with 
the  French  for  the  possible  purchase  of  more 
than  40  AMX30  medium  tanks,  which  the 
ChUean  army  regards  as  comparable  to  the 
Russian  armor  bought  by  Peru. 

Meanwhile,  Chilean  officers  asked  for  Amer- 
ican tanlcs  and  planes,  arguing  that  these 
new  armaments  are  essential  to  maintain  an 
armed  tialance  with  Peru. 

The  Chileans  have  been  telling  American 
diplomats  and  military  men  that  the  Peru- 
vians might  use  their  new  mlUtary  masde  to 
try  and  take  tiack  territory  kiat  to  ChUc  la 
the  War  of  the  Pacific  nearly  100  years  ago. 

U.S.  officials  appear  to  take  little  stock  in 
talk  of  a  new  Chilean-Peruvian  war,  but  they 
are  disturbed  at  what  is  shaping  up  as  an 
arms  race  In  Latin  America. 

Ecuador,  another  nelghbw  of  Pern,  re- 
portedly has  Indicated  to  American  officials 
recently  that  It  wants  to  buy  arms  from  the 
United  States.  This  came  ^ter  H  was  reported 
that  Peru  Is  planning  to  form  a  new  army 
division,  and  possibly  an  air  force  wing,  to 
be  stationed  in  a  region  ix>rdering  Ecuador. 


HEED  FOR  APEEWRAL  ENERGY 
ADMINISTRATrON 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OF    n.I.TMOlS 

IN  THE  HOUI»  OF  RBI^IESENTATIVBS 
Thursday,  March  7,  1974 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  just  like  to  add  my  support  to 
H.R.  11793,  legislation  to  reorganise 
and  consolidate  certain  energy  pro- 
grams and  policies  uithin  a  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration.  Events  of  the  last 
few  months  have  vividly  demonstrated 
the  need  for  strong  and  coordinated 
leadership  to  resolve  the  energy  prob- 
lems our  country  is  now  unfortunately 
facing. 

H.R.  11793  is  Important  for  several 
reasons.  First,  it  will  resolve  any  re- 
lualttiAg  etmfusion  concerning  the  proper 
lead-agency  for  implementing  energy 
emergency  policy. 

Second,  the  bill  allows  the  Admlnte- 
trator  the  flexibility  he  needs  to  resolve 
energy  emergency  problems  on  a  short- 
terra  basis.  For  example,  the  committee 
did  not  outHne  the  specific  fmictions  of 
the  six  Assistant  Administrators  of  FEA. 
observing  "that  the  emergency  nature  of 
the  agency,  qioicfcly  changing  comHtians, 
and  the  varied  functions  to  be  per- 
formed. K<tuir*  tha  utnast  administra- 
tive flexlhUity." 

lUrd,  tills  leglstetMB  recognlRs  tiie 
need  tor  mere  tteiely  and  relevant  en- 
ergy tnformatlon  across  an  entire  spec- 
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trum  ot  Issues.  Tbe  need  for  accurate 
energy  supply  and  demand  lnform|tlon 
has  become  painfully  apparent 
this  energy  crisis.  The  biU  takes  ac 
portant  first  step  toward  resolvlni 
problem  by  expanding  the  Admini|t: 
tor's  powers  to  collect  and  evaluate 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  11973  lays  the 
daticm  oa  which  we  can  hopefully 
the  energy  crisis  and  sets  us  on 
proper  course  toward  energy  sdf 
ciency.  I  urge  immediate  enactmei^ 
the  bill  before  us  this  afternoon 

Thank  you. 


HOW  NOT  TO  CURE  AN  E3raai<|Y 
CRISIS 


difrlng 
im- 
the 
ra- 
ata. 
f  lun- 
rejolve 
the 
4iffl- 

of 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  aEPRBSENTATIV^S 

Thursday.  March  7.  1974 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  tare 
really  concerned  with  solving  the  em  rgy 
problems  which  now  face  the  Natioi  we 
would  do  well  to  consider  the  mamu  r  in 
which  these  problems  developed.  It  will 
do  little  good  to  make  ^apegoats  oi  the 
petroleum  companies  or  to  call  for  Ira- 
matlc  new  governmental  interventioi  s  in 
the  economy  If  such  actions  are  irrele  ant 
to  the  real  causes  of  the  problem. ;  t  is 
clear  that  they  are  indeed  irrelevai  b  to 
such  causes. 

Government  Intervention  is,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  pronem. 
Before  such  intervention,  no  shor^iges 
existed.  Once  a  ceiling  price  was  « 
natiual  gas,  however,  exploration 
discouraged,   usage  was  increased. 


:  on 
was 
and 
shortages  developed.  Once  Oovemi  lent 
banned  the  use  of  coal  with  sulfur  !  on- 
tent,  the  supply  was  sharply  restrii  ted. 
Once  laws  were  passed  requiring  dr  stic 
reductions  in  the  engine  efBcioicy  ol  au- 
tomobiles because  of  pollution  re]  .ted 
modifications,  the  use  of  gasoline  i  ra- 
matically  increased.  The  list  goes  on  ind 
on. 

Oovemment  has  Itself  stimulated  the 
excessive  demand  for  energy  in  the 
United  States.  Dr.  Gtery  North  r  >tes 
that: 

The  goTemnwnts  b»T»  subsidized  c  eap 
power  for  ye«n.  Tbey  bare  not  perm  ited 
public  utilities — tbemaelves  tbe  mon(q>ol  atlc 
creations  of  goTemments — to  raise  prlO(  i  on 
their  various  products.  So  the  public  baj  ac- 
cepted as  valid  economically  the  one  in<  ica- 
t<»'  they  have  to  measure  tbe  value  of  tbe 
energy  source,  that  la.  the  cost-per-unlt  i  on- 
sumed.  The  government  has  deliberately  i  ub- 
Bldlzed  tbe  public  by  keeping  prices  li  wer 
than  the  companies  have  Insisted  was  :  lec- 
essary. 

While  many  now  tell  us  that  the  ai  me 
government  which  caused  today's  crii  s  Is 
the  best  agency  for  correcting  our  <  iffi- 
culties.  Dr.  North  disagrees.  He  p<  nts 
out  that: 

The  answer  to  tbe  .  .  .  crises  Ues  li^  the 
re-establlahment  of  tbe  free  mobUlty  of  risk 
capital,  tbe  free  bargaming  of  private  cit- 
izens with  each  other,  tbe  free  moblllt  '  of 
prices,  and  tbe  eradication  of  frw'  g  ods 
and  tbe  fallacious  pbUoaopby  which  uii  ler- 
glrds  them  .  .  .  Let  tbe  free  market  do  tbe 
. . .  rstionlng  efflclently,  and  we  will  not  i  eed 
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to  be  burdened  with  tbe  ghastly  inefficiency 
of  statewide  or  Federal  economic  planning. 

If  any  event  in  our  recent  history  has 
provided  us  with  an  example  of  how  the 
free  market  works  and  how  Oovemment 
intervention  distorts  and  destroys  it,  the 
question  of  our  energy  resources  is  that 
example.  Hopefully,  we  will  learn  the 
proper  lessons  from  this  difficult  time. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
article,  "How  Not  To  Cure  an  Energy 
Crisis,"  by  Dr.  Oary  North,  from  the 
February,  1974  issue  of  The  Freeman, 
and  Insert  it  into  the  Ricord  at  this  time. 

How  Not  To  Ouaa  an  ENntor  Caisis 
(By  Oary  Nmth) 

(Nora. — ^Dr.  North,  economist,  lectiirer,  au- 
thor, currently  Is  an  associate  of  Chalcedon, 
an  educational  organisation  dedicated  to 
Christian  research  and  writing.  His  latest 
book  is  An  IntrodxtcUon  to  ChrUtian  Eoo- 
nomict,  Craig  Press,  1073.) 

President  Nlzon  went  on  national  televi- 
sion on  November  7,  197S,  to  announce  to 
the  nation  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  an 
energy  crtsls. 

Since  the  mid-1950's,  when  the  construc- 
tion of  Federal  highway  projects  was  seen  as 
the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world,  we  have  now 
come  full  circle.  Highways  are  bad;  now  we 
need  rapid  transit.  Southern  California, 
which  had  quite  a  serviceable  electric  troUey 
car  network — the  Pacific  Electric — now  must 
q>end  blUions  of  dollars  of  taxpayers'  money 
in  order  to  achieve  as  good  a  system  as  we 
had  in  1950,  before  the  days  when  govern- 
ment-financed "freeways"  were  built. 

We  have  the  best  possible  highways — safe 
at  70  miles  per  hour  on  some  stretches,  safe 
at  86  virtually  everywhere.  Now  we  are  told 
that  we  should  only  drive  60. 

Unfortunately,  as  General  Motors  Presi- 
dent Edward  N.  Cole  has  pointed  out  in  a 
letter  to  Sen.  Jennings  Randolph  (Novem- 
ber 8,  1973  release),  most  of  our  driving  Is 
done  under  60  anyway — around  town  or  on 
country  roads.  United  States  Department 
of  Transportation  data  indicate  that  only 
about  42  per  cent  of  the  driving  is  done  at 
speeds  of  over  60 — and  I  wonder  if  this  takes 
Into  account  the  driving  done  at  under  60 
during  traffic  Jams  on  the  superhighways.  So 
the  new  speed  restrictions,  even  If  impoeed  in 
all  states,  would  only  save  the  nation  46 
million  barrels  of  crude  oil  annually,  or  about 
two  and  a  half  days'  worth  of  consxmiption. 
Terrlfflcl 

DTKCT     OP     NKW     8PKED     LncITS     ON     TRX 
TaUCKINO    INDITSTBT 

Then,  of  course,  there  U  the  effect  the  new 
BpMA  limits  will  have  on  the  trucking  Indus- 
try. Shipments  wm  be  delayed,  slnoe  truck- 
ers will  not  be  able  to  drive  at  the  higher 
speeds.  Ctovemment  regulations  over  rail 
transport,  coupled  with  near-monopoly 
status  of  tbe  "favored"  railroads,  now  offer 
us  another  crisis.  Some  cities  face  both  power 
shortages  and  shortages  of  other  goods  and 
services.  Oovemment  regulations  are  like 
stones  tossed  into  pools  of  water;  they  create 
ripple  effects  that  not  even  the  most  sophisti- 
cated computer  predictions  can  foresee. 

So  we  return  to  tbe  first  half  of  tbe  pro- 
posed crlau  cure:  restrictions,  voIimtarUy 
Imposed,  on  energy  iise.  We  turn  of  aU  neon 
signs,  -for  example,  as  they  have  done  m 
Oregon  cities.  A  spokesman  for  tbe  Outdoor 
Advertising  Association  of  America  informs 
us  that  this  wUl  save  about  1  per  cent  of  aU 
electricity  used  in  the  coiintry. 

What  about  voluntary  restraint  on  heating 
homes  and  businesses?  Pertu^M  it  may  be 
healthier.  It  may  encoiirage  higher  output. 
But  why  should  a  firm  or  a  housewife  ke^ 
the  temperature  down?  By  their  own  demon- 
strated preference,  people  like  warmer  cli- 
matic  conditions  in   tbe   winter,  oooler  in 
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the  summer.  Each  man  will  always  have  that 
nagging  doubt:  I'm  living  leas  comfortably, 
but  what  about  every<»e  else?  What  good 
does  one  uncomfortable  family  (or  work 
crew)  count  In  a  nation  of  mlUlons? 

NOT    KT7CH   DXFIKSZMCk 

Indeed,  tbe  problem  Is  very  much  like 
the  smog  problem  or  tbe  traffic  Jam  problem. 
How  much  poUution  or  how  much  used-up 
space  will  one  additional  automobUe  cause? 
An  infinitesimal  quantity,  obviously.  Literally 
unmeasurable  by  macro-economic  tools.  Each 
family  or  each  driver  or  each  busmeas  con- 
cludes that  bis  presence  or  his  use  of  power 
won't  make  that  much  difference.  Each  per- 
son is  absolutely  correct;  it  won't  make  much 
difference.  AU  those  micro  decisions,  how- 
ever, produce  macro  crises  In  today's  world. 

Yet,  in  other  areas  of  our  lives,  the  micro 
decisions  do  not  produce  macro  crises.  The 
newspaper  boy  falls  to  deliver  a  paper  one 
day.  This  is  an  inconvenience,  but  not  a  dis- 
aster. You  can  caU  up  the  local  distributor, 
and  a  man  will  send  out  the  paper.  If  this 
happens  too  often,  there  Is  an  economic  in- 
centive for  you  to  take  another  newspaper. 
The  newspaper  managers  luiow  this,  so  they 
take  care  to  organize  their  staffs  so  that  the 
paper  does  get  delivered  most  of  the  time. 
It  pays  them  to  have  buUt-in  self -correction 
devices  that  operate  against  micro-economic 
errors. 

There  is  an  economic  Incentive  for  com- 
panies to  see  to  It  that  micro  failures  do  not 
t>ecome  macro  faUures.  And  they  have  a  re- 
liable indicator  to  remind  them  of  their  task : 
the  profit  and  loss  statement.  It  works  so 
long  as  there  is  the  right  to  exchange  prop- 
erty ( including  labor)  on  a  market  of  freely 
changing  prices. 

These  are  outright  micro  faUures.  But  what 
about  micro  decisions  that  should  not  be. 
In  and  of  themselves,  detrimental?  Suppose 
pizza  eaters  who  have  for  years  ordered  their 
pizzas  with  mushrooms  should  decide  to 
order  them  with  pepperonl.  AU  of  a  sudden, 
pizza  shops  have  to  order  more  pepperonis 
and  fewer  mushrooms.  As  always,  customers 
set  prices.  Their  Increased  demand  for  i>ep- 
peronis  increases  the  price  of  the  available 
supplies  of  pepper(Hiis,  for  the  customers  are 
bidding  (as  always)  against  each  other. 
Meanwhile,  the  price  of  mushrooms  tends 
to  drop. 

Then  entreprenexirs  will  concentrate  their 
attention  on  increasing  the  supply  of  pepper- 
onis more  efficiently — more  inexpensively — 
in  order  to  rei4>  profits.  Up  goes  the  supply 
of  pepperonis,  which  Is  precisely  what  the 
public  has  demanded,  while  the  mushroom 
producers  are  forced  to  cut  production,  free- 
ing economic  resources  (such  as  capital)  for 
more  Important  uses.  No  "crisis"  emerges — 
no  television  speeches  by  the  President,  no 
Congressional  hearings,  no  paperbacks  from 
Nader's  srmuner  vacation  student  lawyers — 
unless  sometme  tries  to  Impose  price  controls 
on  the  pepperonl  industry. 

BKKAKTNQ  THK  CHAIN 

With  price  controls,  however,  the  complex 
chain  of  economic  events  is  disrupted:  no 
one  is  quite  sure  Just  how  much  pepperonl 
should  be  produced  or  which  pizza  shops 
should  get  priority  consideration  in  receiv- 
ing the  now  short  supplies — short  in  relation 
to  public  demand  at  the  artificially  low  price 
of  pepperonl.  Soon  the  Italo-American  So- 
ciety will  be  picketing  on  the  Capitol  steps, 
the  Pizza  and  Straw  Hat  Amalgamated 
Brotherhood  will  be  petitioning  Earl  Butz, 
and  the  PDA  wlU  send  out  preliminary 
warnings  against  debased  pepperonl  quality 
to  aU  the  pepperonl  producers  of  the  nation. 
We  wUl  then  have  a  full-blown  crisis.  The 
pubUc  wiu  be  asked  to  order  at  least  one 
mushroom  pizza  for  every  three  pepperonis, 
with  rationing  of  pepperonl  pazzas  threat- 
ened if  "voluntary"  restraints — one's  patri- 
otic duty  in  the  war  against  splraUng  pepper- 
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onl  prices — ahoold  fall.  TlMn  Mm  Cect  of 
Living  CouncU  wlU  add  a  new  d«partm«n%: 
tlM  PapparoBl  Oontrol  DIvlakm.  A  chain  of 
underground  Uack  market  pepperoat  pla» 
pail«n  will  vvlBg  up.  AU  •▼er  Amirle^  cer- 
tain unpatrtetta  ei>la<ins  wlU  be  whlspertng 
Into  door-aUta,  "Lulgl  sent  me."  A  simple 
shift  in  tB«*s  at  tbe  individual  leval.  wbea 
coupled  with  price  controls,  can  produce  a 
natL>'>n'  macro  catastrophe. 

Therefore,  we  can  adopt  a  simple  (though 
not  infaUlble)  prlnctple:  where  micro  d«- 
elakiBa  prertocc  maar»  crises  on  a  regular 
taaati^  aijiiiesiis — pvobaMy  the  ctvH  govera- 
iB*Bt^  offietala — is  probably  interferlag  with 
the  rlgbt  to  csctuiage  psaperty  (lacluding 
labor>  on  a  market  of  fMaly  changing  prlcts. 
wao'B' TO  sLAau? 

Are  the  Arabs  cutting  off  our  oU — various- 
ly estimated  from  6  percent  of  our  total  sup- 
plies to  12  percent,  which  tells  us  some- 
thing of  the  accuracy  of  statistical  report- 
ing— thus  producing  a  crisis?  Why  didn't 
we  have  a  reserve,  such  as  the  naett^-tHapt 
Alaskan  oil?  Because  ecology  advocates  pro- 
hlMted  the  construction  of  the  pipe  to  trans- 
port tt;  they  go  government  agencies  to  stop 
c»BstFtictloB.  Because  euoluglsts  stopped 
tbrUnng  t<sr  new  oU  In  places  Hke  the  Santa 
Barbara  chanae) — again,  toy  state  Interfer- 
•aoa. 

Mf  persons  Hslag  too  nnch  energy,  that 
Is,  more  than  this  week's  crisis  mentahty  in 
WasMngton  would  prefer?  WIbD,  why  not? 
Thm  gowrameBtB  have  subsldlaed  cheap 
pawer  ior  year*.  They  have  not  permitted 
puMIc  vtuttiss — themselves  the  monopolis- 
tic creattoos  of  govemmentB — to  raise  prices 
an  their  various  procTucts.  So  tbe  public  has 
asoeptx  as  valM  eoenomlealTy  tbe  one  in- 
dicator they  have  t&  measure  the  value  of 
the  energy  source,  that  is,  the  cost-per-untt 
aoosuoaed.  "The  government  baa  deUbvrately 
sabsldiacd  the  public  by  keeping  prices 
lower  than  the  companies  have  laatsted  was 
necessary.  So  the  companies  have  not  been 
able  to  afford  to  hire  tbe  bast  people  avail- 
able. In  some  cases^  they  have  found  it  nec- 
essary to  iMep  older,  leaa  efficiaitt  equipment, 
having  it  repaired  by  less  akillfiU  repairmen 
wa  their  staffs.  They  have  found  U  difficult 
to  raise  capital  on  the  free  market,  for  their 
1t>onds  are  rated  low  (And  therefore  the 
Interest  they  must  offer  to  pay  must  be 
higher)  hecauae  aonse  Socal  pubile  utlUtles 
commissions  have  had  their  eyes  on  tbe 
baUot  box  instesd  of  the  scarcity  of  capital. 
wmnjfs  paoM  coMnrrmeir 

Then,  «f  course,  there  is  the  inefficiency 
of  managements  that  are  «hiAi^^>ri  from  free 
eoHipetttien.  For  years  they  have  flused  poU- 
tleal  katUes  with  tbe  pubHe  utilities  com- 
missions Instead  of  economic  baUles  with 
eompetitors  ttaat  might  etberwlae  have  been 
able  to  enter  the  market.  Who  can  say  what 
alternatives  might  have  been  developed? 

The  public  siippowedly  has  been  protected 
by  these  various  power  monopolies.  Naw  tlaa 
government  finds  that  the  public  must  co- 
operate to  order  to  make  the  jerry-bulIt 
gevemoMnt  nuNiopaUeB  work  more  ar  less 
suoceasfnUy.  Bat  the  public  is  not  gfvan  an 
economic  incentive  to  eo-operat*.  Are  eiee- 
trtclty  rates  l>ooBted  sufficiently  to  cut  down 
the  consumption  of  electricity?  No,  indeed; 
that  might  be  politically  dangeroiis!  So  we 
go  to  voluntary  controls  in  the  name  of  the 
aattonal  emergency.  They  are  too  much  like 
the  "voluntary  price  guidelines"  that  wei« 
scrapped  «m  August  IS,  IS-n.  We  co-operate 
voluaterUy,  or  els*  .  .  .  ratlotilBg. 

There  is  anathar  aiaasipwiiia  af  "wlu*- 
tary"  contiala  t*  oansidsr.  CltlaeBa 
asked  to  cut  back  on  thaU  canaumption  of 
power.  Before  this  crisis,  individuals  were 
free  to  vmm  up  as  moeh  power  «b  they  chose, 
•«»  >«»g  ■•  tfcsy  were  wtUtag  to  pay  for  it. 
WMh  tarn  pil«li«.  the  VLWuamm  ■asoclatsd 
wltli  such  pbyHml  oontfart  waaM  lukva  to  ha 
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bona  by  tte  tiaer.  But  today  men  are  warned 
thaft  tlioea  who  keep  their  homes  warmed  arc 
unpatrloUfi,  mw^  ImmaeaL 

8a  naw.  lastaad  of  prodaeMS  competing 
In  oadar  to  give  the  customan  what  tbay 
want,  we  see  the  inoradlbla  ^leetaclc  of  gaa»- 
Une  eampamtn  teUing  eustamesa  to  walk 
■Mkrc  or  to  ride  the  bus  I  They  spend  mllltans 
of  dollars  to  buy  telrvlston  adverUalng  to  aak 
us  not  to  use  ttaair  products!  And  because  of 
the  threat  of  direct  rattonlng  and  the  crea- 
tion of  a  "temporary  emergency  control 
board,"  this  advertising  may  be  weU  spent 
by  the  oU  companies.  Tbe  competltien  we  see 
now  is  not  between  the  gas  company  and  the 
electric  company,  but  between  the  ecologlsta' 
poUtlcal  bloc  and  the  energy-crisis  political 
bloc.  This,  it  should  be  noted,  is  precisely 
what  Soviet  Russia  has  developed:  the  only 
competition  Is  that  between  government 
bureaucratic  agendea.  The  consunner  simply 
hopes  and  praya  that  the  system  wlU  operate 
i^ter  the  political  dust  has  cleared,  or  at  least 
haa  settled  Into  another  province's  back  yard. 

The  answer  to  the  macro-economic  crises 
Ilea  in  the  re-establlshment  of  tbe  free  mo- 
bUlty of  rlak-capttal,  the  tree  bargaining  of 
private  citizens  with  each  other,  the  free 
mobUlty  of  prices,  and  the  eradication  of 
"free"  goods  and  the  fallacious  pblloaophy 
wMch  undergirds  them,  whettiar  in  this 
country,  Libya,  Venezuela,  or  Japan.  Let  the 
free  market  do  the  ntlcro-economic  ration- 
ing elBelently,  and  we  wUl  not  need  to  be 
burdened  with  ttte  ghasty  Inefficiency  of 
state-wide  er  Federal  economic  planning. 
Ulcro-ecanoBdc  dadalMi-maklng  Is  the  pri- 
mary device  far  keeping  crises  on  a  mioa 
level.  At  least,  under  micro-economic  i  itiiin. 
someone  gives  me  a  direct  incentive  fbr  sit- 
ting in  68-degree  semi -comfort:  I  don't  wind 
up  with  a  monthly  blU  that  produces  72- 
degree  financial  discomfort. 


NBW  DS»ARTMKNT  IS  NOT 
NECESSARY 


BON.  OLffi  L  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESENTATIVBS 
r/twsday,  March  7,  1974 

Mr.  TEAGDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  execu- 
tive tu-aneh  of  the  United  States  present- 
ly has  ample  departments  and  legisla- 
tifSB  to  handle  tbe  current  energy  crisis. 
B»  thai  as  it  may,  there  are  still  efforts 
being  made  to  establish  another  CTabinet- 
level  agency.  Such  an  office  would  prove 
to  be  an  irresponsible  move  on  the  part 
of  tbe  Congress.  We  cannot  let  anything 
such  as  this  happen. 

An  editartal  in  the  Port  Worth  Star 
Telegrara  <rf  March  2,  1974,  discusses  the 
problem  and  should  be  noted  by  my  fel- 
low Members  of  Congiress  and  the  gen- 
eral public. 

The  editorial  follows : 

NKW  DaPAKTMXMT  Is  NOT  NBCKMaaT 

A  aaond  ease  can  be  made  against  the  pro- 
posal in  Gangreaa  (S.  2136)  for  creation  of 
a  new  major  bureaucratic  entity  eaUed  the 
Department  of  Knergy  and  Natural  Re- 
souc< 


la  tba  flzst  plaea  the  addition  at  this  time 
awy  suah  new  thick  layer  to  the  already 
iv»  suueiuR  of  fednal  buraaucraey  that 
not  abaolutety  neceasary  (and  a  Depart- 
ment of  Snargy  and  Natural  Beaoaroaa  does 
not  faU  into  that  category)  wouM  be  flnan- 
daUy  Irreaponslble  and  administratively  un- 
JostlAed. 
Thla  is  a  tima  Urn  Mamiae  the  fMerat 
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hedges,  not  plantlBg  more  to  pralUerate  In 

years  to  c<»ne. 

We  oannot  quarrel  with  those  who  point 
to  the  tirgent  need  for  better  management 
of  our  energy  need  for  better  management  of 
aor  energy  and  natural  resources  problems. 
What  seems  obvious,  however,  is  that  the 
federal  government — the  White  House  and 
Its  administrative  arms — already  has  at  its 
disposition  enough  bureaucracy  in  place  to 
deal  with  them  and  to  deal  to  tbe  necassary 
degree  with  Congress  in  s<dvlng  those  prob- 
lems. 

What  is  needed  is  not  another  cablnet- 
levd  dqiartment,  but  strong  and  weO -con- 
ceived use  of  the  depsul^ments  and  the  au- 
thority now  resting  In  the  administrative 
branch  at  govomment.  What  is  needed  is 
direct,  effective  action  by  enlightened,  strong 
leadership  within  the  present  ample  federal 
framewcwk. 

Those  are  some  generalized  objections  to 
creation  of  the  new  department.  But  there 
are  some  spieclfic  objections  that  can  be 
raised,  too.  The  present  proposal  would,  if 
adopted,  transfer  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Bivers  and  Harbors  to  the  new  department. 
This,  as  officials  of  the  Trinity  Improvement 
Association  have  been  saying,  would  deprive 
the  n.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  of  its  main 
source  of  review  of  projects  for  engineering, 
economic  and  environment  feaalblllty. 

An  funding  for  water  resource  projects  also 
would  be  lumped  into  the  new  department, 
thus  interposing  a  new  bureaucratic  hurdle 
between  Congress  and  the  public  in  imple- 
menting needed  projects  all  over  the  nation. 

Our  energy  and  natural  resource  problems 
are  indeed  pressing — vaate  now  than  ever — 
but  we  do  not  agree  that  relying  on  an  lU- 
concelved  plan  for  a  new  cabinet-level  agency 
of  government  to  solve  them  Is  the  way  to  go 
about  It. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY— 
MACALESTER  COLLEGE 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or   MIMNCSOTA 
nr  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7.  1974 

Mr.  QDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  March  5  com- 
memorated the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
chartering  of  Macalester  College,  located 
in  St.  I^ul,  Minn  The  new  educational 
institution  was  founded  by  Edward  Duf- 
fleld  Neill  as  a  grammar  sciMtd  and  pre- 
paratory school  for  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  as  well  as  a  religieiiis  educa- 
tieR  adjunct  of  the  university. 

K  was  named  after  a  benefactor, 
Charles  Macalester,  who  donated  Wins- 
low  House,  located  on  the  eastern  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  River  near  St.  Anthony 
falls. 

The  original  property  was  later  sold 
and  a  new  college  campus  was  located  at 
St.  Paul. 

Over  the  years,  Macalester  has  grown 
Into  one  ot  the  Nation's  best  liberal  arts 
colleges.  The  college  has  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  the  «>*iii<^*<or'«|  gj)^  cvd- 
tural  climate  in  the  Opper  UklweBt.  It  is 
noted  particulaily  f«r  its  Interest  in  in- 
temational  aflaars,  toeing  tbe  first  college 
to  Jly  the  U.N.  flag  in  the  State.  Mac- 
alester also  developed  the  Student  Proj- 
ect for  Amity  Among  Nations — SPAN — 
under  which  students  spend  time  in  for- 
eign countries  leanUnc  about  their  cul- 
tures aa  well  as  their  piiihisias 

IB  recent  yean.  Maealatcv  kas  hmtt  tt 
relatively  high  propartion  of  Umign  sta- 
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dents  and  also  oi>erated  a  spec^  pro- 
gram for  foreign  newsmen. 

The  coilege  is  planning  to  . 
this  milestone  throughout  the 
year  and  I  wish  it  well  as  It 
second  century  of  service. 
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HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLi 

or  wxsT  vntoiKiA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEKTA'^VES 

Thursdav.  March  7,  1974 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker Jrne  of 
the  most  astute  observers  of  the  n  ttional 
£cene  and  as  articulate  a  writer  o  t  mat- 
ters of  great  public  concern  as  n  s  have 
in  the  American  press  corps  tc  lay  is 
Harry  Hamm.  editor  of  the  Wl^seUng, 
W.  Va.  News-Register. 

Today  I  call  to  the  attention  bf  my 
colleagues  in  Congress  his  recet  ;  edi- 
torial on  the  statesmanship  of  S  nator 
Robert  C.  Btro,  the  distinguish^  ma- 
jority whip  of  the  n.S.  Senate. 

Senator  Btro  has  earned  the 
of  his  colleagues  through  sheer 
tion  to  excellence  in  the  perfo: 
his   dally  responsibilities.  We 
tunate  indeed  to  have  a  man  of 
ber.  reared  In  a  coal  mining  fam^, 
perienced  to  Government,  and 
to  the  needs  of  America,  occupy  hi 
ent  position   of  leadership.  I 
doubt  that  he  will  be  called  to 
even   greater  magnitude   in   the 
ahead. 

Mr.  Hanun's  perceptive  editorial  fol- 
lows: 
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Not  for  many  years  has  any  West  Vli  (Inlan 
moved  Into  Uie  national  political  sp  tllght 
on  the  scale  as  has  V3.  Senator 
Byrd  over  recent  months. 

The  energetic   Sen.   Byrd  has  evei 
mentioned  by  several  national 
as  a  possible  contender  for  the 
presidential  nomination  In  1976 
must  be  considered  as  a  strong 
the  Vice  Presidential  spot  on  the 
tlonal  Democratic  ticket. 

Sen.  Byrd's  rise  Into  the  American 
limelight   tias    not  been   contrived 
boomlet     briefly     attempted    for 
Moore  in  Hepublican  politics.  It  is  noi 
agentry  on  the  part  of  the  popular 
gmia  Senator  that  has  caused  networl 
▼islon  shows  to  seek  blm  out  for  appea  ances 
or  various  national  publications  to 
major  articles  about  Sen.  Byrd.  The 
tion  he  is  getting  results  from  his 
work  in  the  United  States  Senate 
cause  of  what  he  stands  for  in  the  pcfltical 
arena. 

The  Senator's  straightforward  appro4cb  to 
the  Issues  of  the  day  Is  what  the  peop  t  like 
about  him.  At  c  time  when  most  poai  clans 
are  held  in  low  regard.  It  Is  refrefl(h<  ig  to 
find  a  man  such  as  Byrd  who  Is  not  Lfraid 
to  tell  the  people  where  he  stands.  H  does 
noi  always  seek  out  what  appears  to  e  the 
popular  view.  He  does  what  he  tht  ks  la 
right  and  most  of  the  time  it  ton  i  out 
that  the  rank  and  file  people  are  wltl 

This  explains  his  fantastic  pcpulal  ty  In 
West  Virginia  where  he  won  reelectloi  with 
a  78  per  cent  landslide  the  last  tim  out. 
He  is  the  only  Waet  Vliglnlan  ever  to 
In  both  houses  of  the  state  leglslato^  and 
both  houses  of  the  Congress. 
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Depending  upon  which  way  Sen.  Byrd  de- 
cides to  go  in  the  future,  there  is  little 
chance  that  he  can  be  unseated  even  by 
Governor  Moore,  who  some  believe  might 
decide  to  take  him  on  in  "76  when  both  of 
their  terms  In  ofllce  expire. 

Sometime  between  now  and  January  1077, 
Senater  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  will 
retire  from  his  post.  No  one  doubts  that 
Sen.  Byrd  can  have  this  high  position  if  he 
wants  It.  Wmnlng  the  Majority  Whip's  post 
over  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  demonstrated 
Sen.  Byrd's  strength  with  his  c(rileagues.  If 
anything,  he  Is  even  stronger  with  them 
today  because  he  tends  to  business  and  many 
of  his  colleagues  owe  him  favors. 

If  the  Majority  Leader's  position  would 
come  his  way  before  1976  that  would  place 
Sen.  Byrd  in  somewhat  of  a  bind  in  becom- 
ing a  part  of  the  national  ticket.  Even  as  a 
Vice  Presidential  candidate,  Byrd  would  be 
forced  to  take  to  the  campaign  trial  and 
he  Is  not  one  who  believes  In  shirking  his 
Senatorial  responslbllltlee.  His  amazing  Sen- 
ate attendance  record  be<us  this  out  for  In 
1973  he  missed  only  one  of  the  694  roUcall 
votes,  an  attendance  of  99.8  per  cent.  In 
fact,  his  percentage  of  attendance  at  roUcall 
votes  since  1969  stands  at  a  remarkable  96.7 
per  cent. 

Nevertheless,  Byrd  is  getting  increased  na- 
tional public  exposure.  Today,  for  example, 
he  will  appear  on  the  highly  regarded  NBC 
television  program.  Meet  the  Press,  which  Is 
seen  locally  over  WTRP  at  1  pjn.  In  recent 
weeks  he  has  appeared  on  several  network 
television  shows,  including  an  Interview  pro- 
gram on  the  national  educational  television 
network,  in  which  he  vnts  very  Impressive. 
Byrd  is  being  invited  to  i^pear  as  a 
q>eaker  at  more  and  more  national  meetings 
and  conventions  although  he  Is  forced  to 
turn  down  many  such  engagements  because 
of  the  press  of  duties  in  the  Senate.  Recently 
he  did  Invade  Wallace  country  when  he  was 
the  featured  speaker  at  the  Jefferson-Jack- 
son Day  Dinner  in  Birmingham,  Alabama. 
Reports  say  he  made  a  fine  Impression  on 
Alabama  Democrats  during  that  appearance. 
At  no  time,  however,  does  the  Senator 
neglect  the  problems  and  cares  of  his  con- 
stituents at  home.  He  T«»ir»tf(tn^  regular  con- 
tact with  various  persons  throughout  the 
state,  often  telephoning  them  from  Washing- 
ton to  chat  about  what  Is  happening  In  West 
Virginia  and  sample  how  they  feel  about  na- 
tional Issues  of  the  moment.  He  is  a  fighter 
for  West  Virginia  and  responsible  for  the 
flow  of  millions  of  federal  dollars  Into  the 
state  for  worthwhile  projects. 

The  national  publications  have  assigned 
their  top  writers  to  do  q>eclal  feature  ar- 
ticles on  Sen.  Byrd  and  even  those  who  do 
not  like  him  admit  that  he  Is  a  worker.  "The 
New  Times"  a  liberal  magazine  recently  did 
a  lengthy  piece  on  Senator  Byrd  and  while 
It  was  rather  caustic  the  article  admitted 
that  he  had  a  dedication  to  his  constituents, 
a  gargantuan  capacity  for  work  and  a  genu- 
ine yearning  for  self-improvement.  The 
magazine  noted  how  Byrd  got  his  law  de- 
gree at  the  age  of  46  by  going  to  night  school. 
VB.  News  &  World  Report  magazine  fre- 
quently has  carried  stories  about  Sen.  Byrd 
and  lengthy  interviews  on  timely  subjects. 
Last  January,  Howard  Plleger,  editor  of  UB. 
News'  St  World  Report  wrote  an  editorial  In 
which  he  was  highly  complimentary  of  Byrd's 
address  before  the  National  Association  of 
Food  Chains  in  WastUngton. 

He  quoted  from  that  address  as  follows: 
"One  of  the  most  prevalent  and  frightening 
attitudes  in  America  today  is  that  of  being 
complacent,  ^wthetic  and  noncommittal — 
the  abeence  of  deep  convictions  on  anything. 
"We  can  condemn — and  we  do — the  intel- 
lectual shortcomings  of  television  and  news- 
pi^>ers.  we  can  decry — as  we  should — those 
who  abuse  the  protectlMi  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment;  we  can  deplore— ae  we  do— the 
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vicious  and  senseless  criminality  that  per- 
vades our  social  structiue. 

"But  how  often  do  we  hear  our  leading 
citizens,  in  all  walks  of  life,  stand  up  in  pub- 
lic and  declare  themsdves  unequivocally  on 
matters  of  real  principle  and  CMisequences? 
"Ethics  cannot  thrive  in  a  neutral  mind, 
and  the  most  dangerous  enemies  to  our  way 
of  life  are  not  only  those  who  loudly  threaten 
to  overthrow  the  system;  equally  dangerous 
to  our  freedoms  are  those  who  say  they  don't 
much  care,  one  way  or  the  other." 

Some  observers  claim  that  Sen.  Byrd  has 
tended  to  become  more  liberal  in  his  political 
views  as  he  bids  for  the  Senate  Majority 
leader's  post  and  moves  into  the  national 
Democratic  limelight.  But  I  don't  find  that 
to  be  the  case.  The  truth  Is  that  Sen.  Byrd 
always  has  been  liberal  on  certain  issues  and 
conservative  on  others.  The  secret  to  his  suc- 
cess stems  from  the  fact  that  when  he  is 
liberal  or  conservative  most  likely  a  majority 
of  citizens  stand  the  same  way. 

Naturally  there  are  certain  questions  where 
Byrd  has  changed  his  viewpoint  as  times  and 
conditions  have  warranted.  Always  a  bitter 
foe  of  Communism,  today  Sen.  Byrd  realizes 
the  necessity  of  detente  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  China.  He  also  has  advocated  a  more 
relaxed  attitude  towards  Cuba. 

When  it  comes  to  crime  and  lawlessness  he 
continues  as  a  hard-liner.  That  is  one  posi- 
tion where  he  rallies  the  support  of  most 
Americans.  And  that  very  weU  may  be  a  sig- 
nificant point  in  boosting  Sen.  Byrd  into  the 
Democratic  national  spotlight  even  more  in 
1976.  One  columnist  on  the  national  scene 
noted  the  other  day  that  the  selection  of  the 
next  Preetdent  of  the  Umted  States  now  is 
"very  likely  to  reflect  a  renewed  public  de- 
mand for  toughness"  against  criminals  and 
terrorists. 

Keep  an  eye  on  Sen.  Byrd.  He  has  the  stuff 
that  Americans  are  looking  for  In  their 
leaders  today. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BARTON  L.  COLLINS, 
CHIEP  OP  DETECTIVES,  SAN  JOSE, 
CALIF. 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CAUrOBMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  7.  1974 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  14.  1974.  friends  and 
afiociates  of  Chief  of  Detective  Barton 
L.  Collins  will  honor  his  retirement  after 
38  years  of  distinguished  service  on  the 
San  Jose  Police  Department  with  a  testi- 
monal  dinner.  It  is  ntting  that  we,  too, 
should  pay  tribute  to  this  dynamic  civic 
leader  and  outstanding  police  oflQcer. 

Bom  in  Nevada  City.  Calif.,  on  Sep- 
tember 16,  1911,  Mr.  Collins  and  his 
family  moved  to  San  Jose  in  1914  where 
he  has  been  a  resident  ever  since.  He  at- 
tended local  schools — Horace  Mann 
Grammar  School.  Roosevelt  Junior  High 
School,  San  Jose  High  School,  and 
San  Jose  State  College — and  worked  his 
way  through  all  of  them.  He  graduated 
from  State  College  in  1935  with  a  bache- 
lor degree  in  social  sciences  and  three 
minors  In  police  adminlstraticm,  pho- 
tography, and  psychology. 

After  graduatlmi.  he  was  appointed, 
as  the  department's  first  college  grad- 
uate, to  the  San  Jose  Police  Department 
on  August  3, 1935.  He  continued  his  edil- 
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cation  by  attending  the  University  of 
Santa  Clara  Law  School  for  2  years  and 
quickly  progressed  through  the  ranks  of 
the  depcurtment.  He  was  appointed  chief 
of  detectives  in  February  1947  and  has 
served  in  that  capacity  for  the  last  27 
years.  Bart's  record  has  been  outstand- 
ing. During  the  entire  time  he  was  on 
the  department,  he  has  had  a  perfect  at- 
tendance record  with  no  absences  from 
work- 
He  made  it  a  point  throughout  his 
career  to  keep  abreast  of  developments 
in  his  profession,  and  he  attended  nu- 
merous in-service  training  programs. 
He  also  graduated  from  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  Academy  in 
1957,  where  he  was  elected  as  class  vice 
president,  and  has  remained  a  member 
of  the  FBI  National  Academy  Graduates. 
His  vast  and  valuable  knowledge  of 
criminal  investigation  has  made  him  a 
much-sought-after  lecturer  in  this  field. 
He  was  an  assistant  professor  at  the  San 
Joee  State  College  School  of  Law  ESi- 
forcement  and  Administration  during 
the  years  between  1951  and  1970  and  at 
the  Coast  Ouard  Reserve  Academy  dur- 
ing the  summers  of  1959,  1960,  and  1961. 
He  was  also  guest  lecturer  and  panel 
member  at  numerous  conferences  and 
seminars  dealing  with  criminal  investi- 
gation, where  his  expertise  in  this  field 
won  him  national  recognition  and 
acclaim. 

Barton  Ccdllns  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
advancement  of  the  law  enforcement 
techniqiies  through  worthwhile  profes- 
sional groups.  He  was  a  founding  member 
of  the  California  Safe  and  Burglary  In- 
vestigators Associati<m  in  1950  and 
served  as  the  president  of  the  northern 
area  in  1952.  He  was  also  a  founding 
member  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Intel- 
ligence Unit  in  1963;  vice  chairman  of 
the  northwest  zone,  1965-67;  chairman, 
1967-69;  and  was  national  vice  chtdrman 
of  the  organization  in  196&-71.  And  he 
was  chairman  of  nine  Bay  Area  Coimties 
Task  Force  on  Organized  Crime  for  the 
California  Council  on  Criminal  Justice. 
While  it  Is  obvious  that  Barton  Collins 
has  spent  much  of  his  life  dedicating  his 
enormous  talents  and  energy  to  finding 
new  and  better  ways  of  protecting  the 
citizens  of  San  Jose  from  crime,  he  also 
found  time  to  become  one  of  San  Jose's 
most  active  and  productive  civic  leaders. 
It  would  be  Impossible,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
Ust  all  of  the  civic  activities  Barton  Col- 
lins has  participated  in  during  the  years 
he  has  lived  in  San  Jose.  Even  thoee  In 
which  he  provided  his  leadership  capa- 
bilities make  a  most  impressive  list. 

He  organized  the  Keith  Kelley  Club  of 
the  Sen  Jose  Police  Deiiartment  served 
as  director  of  the  Santa  Clara  County 
United  Fund  for  4  years,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  for  2  years 
for  the  mental  health  association.  He 
was  elected  to  the  San  Jose  Police  and 
Pire  Pension  Board  in  1946  and  has  serv- 
ed continuously  to  the  present  includ- 
ing several  terms  as  chairman  of  the 
board.  He  was  also  active  in  the  Boy 
Scouts  <rf  America  for  7  years  and  is  a 
member  of  the  San  Jose  Scottish  Rite 
bodies,  where  he  was  venerable  master 
in  1968  and  1969.  Even  with  these  de- 
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manriing  clvic  resjwnslbillties,  he  hsis 
found  time  to  be  cu;tive  In  the  San  Joee 
Lion's  dub  since  1956  tmd  served  as 
their  president  in  1967  to  1968. 

San  Jose  owes  tribute  not  (mly  to  this 
outstanding  citizen,  but  also  to  his  wife, 
Mary,  and  his  three  daughters,  Kathryn, 
Jetmne,  and  Bsu-bara,  who  have  so  un- 
selfishly shared  Bart  with  the  San  Jose 
community.  It  would  be  a  sad  day,  if 
the  testimonial  dinner  on  March  14 
marked  the  end  of  Bart's  service  to  the 
community.  But  I  know  he  has  already 
taken  on  new  responsibilities  as  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  San  Jose  Scotish 
Rites  bodies  and  that  he  will  surely  con- 
tinue to  msike  Santa  Clara  County  a  bet- 
ter place  for  all  to  live. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  have  Bart 
Collins  living  in  the  Ninth  Congressional 
District  and  I  know  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  this  dedi- 
cated servant  of  the  people  of  San  Joee. 
His  long  and  extensive  record  of  commit- 
ment to  the  civic  progress  of  our  c<Mn- 
munity  makes  him  well  deserving  of  this 
tribute. 


FEDERAL  AID  FOR  MASS  TRANSIT 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or    KrW    JEBSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7.  1974 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  the 
fioor  to  strenuously  object  to  the  recent 
acti(»i  taken  by  the  Rules  Committee 
which  in  effect  killed  the  Senate-House 
conferaice  agre«nent  providing  Federal 
aid  for  mass  transit.  The  administration 
is  up  to  its  tricks  Eigain,  and  aace  more, 
it  is  the  consumer  who  suffers.  Just  as 
the  White  House  effectively  delayed  final 
ccmgressional  approval  of  the  Energy 
Emergency  Act  for  nearly  3  months  while 
the  people  of  New  Jersey  were  wait- 
ing hours  for  3  gallons  of  gasoline  and 
paying  unjustlflably  high  prices  for  fuel, 
the  latest  move  by  the  adminlstraticHi  will 
delay  a  positive  attempt  to  save  and  re- 
store ailing  mass  transit  facilities  in  the 
Northeast. 

When  the  Urban  Mass  TransportaticMi 
Act  of  1973  was  before  the  House,  the 
administration  tried  to  and  almost  suc- 
ceeded in  defeating  the  needed  leglsla- 
Uaa.  The  White  House  was  inalterably 
opposed  to  operating  subsidies  and  effec- 
tive mass  transit  aid.  Then  came  the  en- 
ergy crisis,  and  "surprise"  the  o£Bce  down 
the  av^iue  was  urging  Congress  to  take 
affirmative  actlm  to  see  that  there  is 
further  mass  transit  development  and 
Improvement  of  existing  systems.  I  can 
only  ask  at  this  point  in  time.  "Where 
were  you?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  heavily  populated  north- 
em  New  Jersey,  the  site  of  daily  mass 
intrastate  and  interstate  commuting — a 
region  Inequitably  bearing  the  bnmt  of 
a  gasoline  shortage — would  have  received 
$35.2  million  to  revitalize  its  transit  sys- 
tems. Ilie  adminlstraticm 's  proposal 
would  reduce  that  to  $28.5  million.  The 
New  York  system,  which  is  very  much  a 
part  of  the  metropolitan  area's  systems 
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and  which  also  is  in  dire  straits  for  finan- 
cial support,  would  receive  nowhere  near 
the  amoimt  it  would  be  funded  In  the 
Minlsh  bill. 

The  administration  bill  will  thinly 
spread  the  fimds  throughout  Uie  coim- 
try.  I  realize  there  are  mass  transit  needs 
in  places  other  than  the  New  Jersey-New 
York  metropolitan  area,  but  the  needs 
are  not  as  great.  The  New  York  Times  of 
today  correctly  indicates  that  the  ad- 
minlstraticm formula  would  provide  9 
percent  of  the  total  funds  to  New  York 
City  despite  the  fact  that  New  York  City 
"accounts  for  40  percent  of  the  Nation's 
transit  passengers." 

It  Is  obvious,  once  again,  that  the  Pres- 
ident is  still  abiding  by  his  earlier  state- 
ment, rather  announcement,  that  the 
urban  crisis  is  over — ^that  the  problems  of 
the  city  are  no  longer  substantial.  Mr. 
President,  I  beg  to  differ. 


RECENT  VISIT  TO  ISRAEL 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or   MUBSACHTTSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  7.  1974 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
my  very  able  Massachusetts  colleague, 
Joe  Moaklxt.  addressed  the  Jewish 
Community  Council  of  Boston.  Having 
recently  retvu-ned  from  a  trip  to  Israel, 
Job  offered  his  personal  observations  of 
the  situation  in  Israel,  as  well  as  his  in- 
cisive thoughts  on  America's  Middle  East 
diplomacy. 

I  insert  his  remarks  in  the  Record  so 
that  others  may  have  a  chance  to  read 
Joe's  excellent  speech.  The  speech  fol- 
lows: 

Recent  Visrr  to   Israkl 

I  welcome  this  t^portimlty  to  be  here  to- 
day. It  seems  particularly  appropriate  to  dis- 
ciiss  my  recent  visit  to  Israel  with  you,  as  you 
prepare  to  celebrate  the  feast  at  "Poorem"  on 
the  8th.  Centuries  have  passed,  yet  the  story 
of  "Poorem"  continues  to  provide  models  at 
courage  and  daring  for  Jews  in  Israel  and 
throughout  the  world.  Sxirrounded  by  the 
most  formidable  enemies,  the  children  of 
ancient  Israel  remained  steadfast.  They  re- 
fused to  compromise  their  Integrity  or  their 
faith.  Nor  did  Queen  Esther  shrink  from  per- 
sonal danger,  but  interceded  with  the  king  to 
save  her  people. 

The  current  generation  at  Israelis  is  no 
less  threatened  by  its  neighbors  and  it  is  no 
less  courageous.  Also  notable  is  the  dedica- 
tion of  Jews  In  this  country  to  the  survival 
of  Israel.  Since  my  visit  to  the  Holy  Land,  I 
understand  more  deeply  your  devotion  and 
the  reasons  for  yovir  intercession. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  willingness  of  Is- 
raelis to  walk  away  from  their  civilian  careers 
to  take  up  arms  to  protect  their  country 
without  complaint.  It  was  praiseworthy.  It 
was  moving,  for  I  know  that  the  dream  of 
the  "Halootseam"  was  to  buUd,  not  to  fight — 
to  turn  swords  into  plowshares. 

Above  all.  I  know  that  the  overriding  wish 
of  Israelis  is  for  peace.  Shalom  Is  their  greet- 
ing. It  is  their  farewell.  Shalom  Is  the  true 
goal  of  Zionism. 

I  expected  to  find  gloom  in  Israel.  I  had 
read  that  the  war  had  been  costly  in  many 
ways.  In  truth,  I  did  find  some  disillusion 
with  their  leadership.  People  were  discoxir- 
aged  because  the  war  had  not  resulted  in  an 
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easy,  clearsvt  Tletarr  m  tai  1M7.  The  ;  •opt* 
were  deeply  Mampipotntmi  that  none  i  t  the 
Atrican  pa»V>"T  tbey  aided  had  mad4  even 
a  gesture  of  friendship  in  their  hour 
Tbey  were  hurt  that  the  NATO  natloi 
onlj  ttzmed  their  backs  on  them,  bul 
refused  to  allow  Americans  to  refuel  oe 
land.  Israel  was  also  In  the  throes  at 
with  the  adverse  effect  of  the  war  on 
eoonomy.  There  was  much  sadness 
oat  the  entire  nation  because  of  th 
dead. 

But  all  this  is  normal  and  to  be 
What  surprised  and  touched  me  was 
daunted   spirit   I  encountered.   The 
were  tlreleas — ^willing  to  work  IS  to 
a  day  to  restore  their  country.  As 
know,  they  have  been  through  four 
wars  in  26  years  and  will  go  through 
four  If  necessary.  But  like  all  of  you, 
it  will  not  be  necessary.  The  cost  of 
this  tiny  nation  is  high. 

As  I  returned  to  my  room  In  the 
David    Hotel   In   Jerusalem   one 
tried  to  analyze  why  peace  In  the  Mtddl 
has  been  so  elusive.  Israelis  that  I 
were  convinced   that   this  most  recec 
was  more  a  contest  between  Russia 
United  States  than  between  them  and 
neighbors.  I  partially  agree,  but  I 
explanations  as  well. 

UB.  policy  In  the  Middle  Kast  has 
sloppy.   We   have   made   certain 
to  Israel  and  then  in  the  crunch,  not 
lived  up  to  them.  We  did  this  In  1* 
sat  by  while  the  Egyptians  blockade  I 
Straits  of  Tlran.  We  did  this  again  In 
When  Soviet  built  miasUes  were 
the  west  bank  of  the  canal.  Senator 
Jackson  ttlad  to  permade  than 
advisor  Henry  Kissinger  to  insist  upor 
removal.  Unfwtunately,  Jackson  was 
oeasfuL 

I  understand  the  VS.  leaders' 
to  rattle  sabres.  But,  I  wonder  IX  our 
understand  the  Soviet  tendency  to 
softness  with  bayonets? 

I  Iirtiiiil  the  Nixon 

partteular  iBTestaaazit  In  detente.  I 
ttaelr  eflorts  to  aaee  glotial  tensions. 

But  I  wonder   if  Itx.  Kissinger 
Nixon  understand  that  one  sided 
more  dangerous  than  no  detente.  The 
ent  detente  has  fostered  some 
thinking.  At  the  height  of  the  recent 
wtMitijMP  a^id  SoTlet  behavior  In 
pared  tmronblt  to  Ctovtet  btiiavlor  In 
Tct  tt  WM  In  ivn.  not  in  1907  that 
vlets    resupplled    the   Egyptian    and 
armies.  R  was  in  UTS,  not  In  1807, 
Soviets  lamed  caUs  to  Iraq,  Algeria. 
Arab  cauntrlea  to  fight.  In  all.  more 
seven  points   of   the   formal    detente 
abrogated  by  tlie  Soviets. 

I  iinderstsnrt  and  ra^tect  the  wish 
fairly  with   both  sides  in   the  con 
But  I  wonder  if  the  State  Department 
stands  bow  much  the  slogan  "even 
ness"  Is  a  creature  of  Soviet  and 
aganda?  I«ael's  very  existence  is  caUei 
greaslon".   Hot   to   mention   the 
gained  in  19C7.  But  who  refers  to  Kgyp 
qulsition  of  tbe  Oa—  as  aggwslofi? 
acquired  the  west  bank  and  the  old 
Jerusalem  by  force  in  IMS.  And 
mind  yiou  that  tlw  VABJL  anneted  on 
MO  sqoare  miles  of  territory  throngh 
War  n? 
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IwwAlM  are  called 
have  been  labeled  arrogant  and 
even  in  oar  press.  Tet  tbey  have  neve 
unwlUlQg  to  negotiate.  What  has 
any  agreement  in  the  past,  has  been 
consistent  raCuaal  to  accept  any 
direct  or  Indlreet. 

Our  wlsli  for  pesos  In  the  Middle 
strong.   Bo  atmog   ttiat   It 
blurred  oar  visloa  ol  reality.  Hence, 
dismissed  1>ie  public  proclamations 
leaders  as  so  mu^  hot  air.  Tet,  eurlly  we 
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must  realise  that  where  feeling  runs  high, 
such  proclamatlona  create  oocunltment. 

We  tend  to  Ignore  the  radical  Arab  leaders 
and  become  mired  down  In  the  deliberately 
ambiguous  statements  of  the  moderates. 
Moderates  talk  of  "secularization"  or  "natu- 
rallsation'*  at  ttie  Middle  Bast.  At  l>est  this 
means  Jewa  would  be  a  tolerated  minority 
under  Arab  rule.  At  worst,  one  need  only  con- 
sult the  history  of  tolerated  minorities 
throughout  13  centuries  of  Islamic  rule. 

Moderate  leaders  no  longer  talk  of  driving 
the  Israelis  into  the  sea.  It  is  not  that  they 
have  grown  fond  of  them  or  resigned  to  their 
existence. 

The  Arabs  simply  see  Israel's  extinction 
as  their  ultimate  goal,  not  their  immediate 
one.  Kvery  Indication  la  that  the  Arabs  are 
following  a  strategy  of  isolating  Israel  diplo- 
matically. The  oil  embargo  was  devised  to 
drive  a  wedge  between  the  United  States  and 
Western  Eur(q;>e  and  Japan.  The  goal  is  to 
weaken  UJ3.  support  for  IsraeL  We  are  a 
country  grown  tired  of  war  after  a  decade 
in  Vietnam.  The  Arabs  and  their  Soviet  spon- 
sors are  capitalising  on  this  weakness. 

I  believe  that  Secretary  Kissinger  acted  to 
avert  a  major  crisis  In  the  middle  east.  Yet 
I  am  sympathetic  to  the  Israelis  who  are 
skeptical.  Many  feel  that  he  moved  too  quick- 
ly. They  fear  he  was  motivated  by  the  Arab 
oil  embargo  and  the  resultant  strain  on 
NATO.  I  personally  agree  with  Kissinger  that 
If  the  United  States  bad  taken  a  hard  line 
position,  e*  wutOd  never  have  gotten  Bgypt 
and  Israel  to  sit  down  at  the  same  table. 

My  own  attitude  Is  to  keep  a  vigilant  watch 
on  the  outcome  of  those  negotiations  to 
see  how  well  the  guarantees  to  Israel  are 
honored.  I  do  not  for  one  moment  assume 
that  Arab  antagonism  to  Israel  is  artificial. 
True,  it  is  fanned  by  the  Soviets  for  prac- 
tical purpoeea.  Other  nations  use  it  to  se- 
cure their  ends  In  the  Middle  East.  Arab 
leaders  capitalize  on  it  to  achieve  solidarity. 
The  Israeli  feat  of  forging  a  viable  nation 
in  the  desert  sands  is  a  painful  reminder  of 
Arab  failures. 

Therefore,  I  am  not  as  sangidne  as  the 
administration  is  about  peace  being  at  hand. 
Whak  I  do  bellBTe,  U  that  Prartdent  Ntzon 
neei>i  some  foreign  policy  saooeaeea  to  com- 
pensate  for  his  domestic  failures.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  he  Is  working  very  hard  to  achieve 
peace. 

I  do  net  wish  to  place  aU  Um  blame  for 
Israel's  plight  on  UJB.  foreign  policy  fall- 
ings either.  Other  members  of  NATO  have 
been  at  fault  as  well.  Many  of  these  nations 
have  differed  publicly  from  the  VS.  on  the 
Issue  of  tlM  mkUQe  east — obvious  to  the 
threat  dlvlslveness  poses  to  our  alliance. 
Only  the  Dutch  and  the  Portuguese  can  be 
proud  of  their  stand  in  the  face  of  Arab 
blackmalL  History  will  surely  find  the  rest  of 
Europe  short  sighted. 

On  another  score,  we  have  to  reallae  that 
since  I90T  the  Arab  world  has  made  prog- 
ress. Undoubtedly  the  Israelis  became  over 
confident  as  a  result  of  their  1967  victory. 
Tbey  undereetlmated  Arab  ability  to  unite 
and  to  wage  war.  We  overestimated  Israeli 
ability  to  overcome  any  obstacle. 

The  laraeUs  are  a  talented.  hardwoiklBg 
people.  I  imagined  that  I  mw  In  tlMm.  re- 
minders of  a  yoimg  America  where  a  devoted 
hardy  group  of  people  worked  together  and 
overcame  many  harrtahlps  to  build  a  great 
nation.  The  spirit,  the  energies,  the  talents 
may  be  the  san>e.  The  geography  is  alto- 
gether dtfTerent.  Israel  can  only  survive  with 
the  iMlp  e<  e«v  Oovemment  and  private  orga- 
nteattnna.  She  U  eurronnded  by  unfriendly 
nelghbon.  Soviet  pelley  plaas  to  keep  the 
Middle  Bast  oenldroa  boUtag.  The  amaU,  oU 
rich  Arab  natloae  are  bappy  to 
Egypt's  wan  wKh  Israel.  It  protects 
from  Egypt.  The  oonaervatlve  moaarohlas 
are  eager  to  rally  their  people  against  Israel. 
It  strengthens  their  positions  vis  a  vis  the 
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opposing  radloel  foroes  who  seek  to  depose 

them. 

In  sum.  we  must  be  guided  by  the  lessons 
of  the  past.  Israel  will  be  best  protected  by 
a  firm,  tmtHwfthlng  American  policy  t)<  sup- 
port. We  muBt  Insist  on  a  demllltarlaed  Sinai. 
The  October  attack  made  this  abundantly 
cleto'.  Surely  there  is  widespread  reeentment 
because  of  the  ooerdve  tactics  used  by  the 
Arabs  and  the  Soviet  to  organize  the  diplo- 
matic isolation  of  Israel.  Let  us  capitalize 
on  this  resentment,  not  Join  the  boycott.  Of 
all  the  nations  we  aid,  none  is  more  grateful 
than  Israel.  Let  us  dramatlsB  this  point 
with  our  conunltment. 

We  must  also  recognize  that  the  Arab- 
Israel  quarrel  is  a  threat  to  world  peace  only 
because  the  USSB  has  exploited  it.  The  Mid- 
dle East  has  become  a  weapon  for  Soviet  pol- 
icy. Their  plan  is  to  radicalize  the  Arab  re- 
gimes: break  their  ties  to  the  West;  gain 
control  by  outflanking  NATO  in  the  SouUi, 
neutralizing  Europe,  and  driving  the  United 
States  out  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Eurtqie. 

I  want  to  encourage  all  friends  of  Israel 
to  keep  pressure  on  the  administration. 
Nixon's  firm  stance  in  October  bad  a  salu- 
tary effect  on  U.S.  public  opinion.  Over  75% 
of  those  polled  In  late  October  approved 
sending  aid.  Only  4%  disapproved.  This  rep- 
resents more  widespread  UB.  support  than 
in  1907. 

Most  Indicators  suggest  that  the  majority 
of  Americans  are  sympathetic  to  Israel.  They 
do  not,  however,  want  to  become  involved 
in  another  Vietnam.  But  Israel  desires  no 
such  Involvement.  Moreover,  polls  reveal  that 
Anterlcans  are  unwilling  by  a  S-1  margin  to 
sacrifice  Israel  for  oil.  And  for  this  too,  I  am 
glad.  Clearly  this  is  as  In  other  foreign  policy 
matters,  American  public  opinion  is  shaped 
by  the  actions  and  opinions  of  the  political 
leadership  In  Washington.  Let  me  assure  you 
that  my  trip  to  Israel  has  deepened  my  in- 
sight into  the  Middle  East.  It  has  strength- 
ened my  already  strong  commitment  to  oon- 
tlntw  to  work  on  behalf  of  a  secure  Israel. 
Shalom. 


NATION  NEEDS  REVISED  FHA 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  cauroaiOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7,  1974 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  have  long  shared 
my  concern  for  the  future  TlabOlty  of 
FHA  as  an  Instrument  to  help  working 
Americans  become  home  owners.  For 
those  who  have  yet  to  realize  the  problem, 
let  me  say  that  the  system  developed 
three  decades  ago  simply  does  not  do  the 
Job  in  today's  housing  market.  The  regu- 
lations and  statutes  now  dictating  its  op- 
erations are  unrealistic  in  most  of  the 
growing  uii>an  and  suburban  areas  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
which,  while  perhaps  not  the  final  or 
whole  answer  to  making  FHA  via^ 
again,  will.  I  am  confldent.  put  the  issue 
squarely  before  the  Congresi  where  it 
should  be.  FHA  is  dying  by  attrition.  The 
Congress  should  decide  openly  and  by 
direct  action  whether  FHA  is  to  be  abol- 
ished or  made  effective.  I  offer  this  bill 
as  a  vehicle  for  bringing  about  a  much 
needed  debate.  I  do  so  at  this  particular 
time  because  the  Housing  Suboommittee 
on  which  I  serve  Is  currently  making  up 
a  eommMnlty  development  and  houtrinc 
bin.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  subcommittee, 
will  at  an  appropriate  time  in  the  next 
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few  weeks,  extend  its  ctmslderation  to  the 
subject  matter  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  majority  of  my 
colleagues  will  be  persuaded  as  I  am  of 
the  necMsity  of  an  PBA-like  component 
continuing  as  a  part  of  the  overall  dy- 
namics of  the  housing  industry.  To  con- 
struct such  a  vehicle  is  a  task  we  can  ill 
afford  to  neglect  any  longer. 


SPEECH  OF  DR.  ROGER  W.  HEYNS 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

or  mcHicAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7,  1974 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  al- 
ready been  an  overabundance  of  words 
on  Watergate.  However,  few  persons  have 
put  the  recent  events  in  Washington  in 
such  vivid  and  constructive  context  as 
did  Dr.  Roger  W.  Heyns,  President  of 
the  American  Council  on  Education  in 
a  speech  before  the  ACE  Interns.  His 
message  on  the  responsibility  for  leader- 
ship is  so  profound  that  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  present  it  to  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  to  the  country. 
Bpxsch  or  Db.  Rooks  W.  Hxtns 

I  am  prompted  to  reflect  on  the  uses  of 
power  as  I  think  of  the  current  calamities 
In  Washington:  those  complex  and  pervasive 
events  called  the  Watergate  aSalr.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  take  sides,  to  present  my 
conclusions  about  guilt  and  responsibility, 
to  gloat  or  relish  the  discomfort  of  people 
In  power,  but  rather  to  consider  some  of  the 
lessons  concerning  leadership  and  authority 
which  aU  of  us  can  properly  and  usefuUy 
contemplate. 

The  malfunctions  in  Washington  are  not 
unique  to  exalted  ofBcee.  They  can  be  present 
In  all  Institutions  in  our  society  and  at  all 
administrative  levels.  To  the  extent  that 
these  malfunctions  reflect  the  frailty  of  man- 
kind and  the  temptations  to  which  we  are 
susceptible— and  I  think  they  do— they  are 
potentially  possible  for  all  of  us.  Anyone 
who  has  held  a  position  of  significant  re- 
sponsibility has  expterlenced  one  or  another 
of  the  maladies  represented  by  Watergate. 
We  have  aU  had,  or  come  close  to  having, 
our  Uttle  Watergates.  This  observation  in 
no  way  Justifies  anyone.  It  should  serve  to 
make  us  humble. 

Let  me  be  explicit  about  some  of  the  as- 
pects of  leadership  and  the  exercise  of  power 
vrtiich'we  are  obliged  to  contemplate,  par- 
tlc\ilarly  if  we  think  of  Watergate  not  in 
terms  of  what  others  did  or  did  not  do  but, 
as  I  now  urge.  In  terms  of  what  we  should 
learn. 

First,  we  are  reminded  vividly  of  the  age- 
old  problem  of  means  and  ends  and  of  the 
ancient  wisdom  that  they  cannot  be  sep- 
arated. Noble  ends  ptirsued  by  ignoble  means 
end  in  disaster — the  results  not  Just  prag- 
matlcaUy  unsuccessful  but  permanently 
harmful  and  destructive.  While  we  may,  In 
our  desire  to  win  or  to  show  sympathy,  dis- 
count unworthy  acts  committed  for  noble 
eausea,  we  know  this  Is  hollow  indeed.  We 
are  obliged  always  to  be  sensitive  of  the 
presence  In  ourselves  and  In  others  of  exces- 
sive deal  for  goals  that  seem  worthy. 

Second,  we  are  reminded  of  the  need.  In 
the  exercise  of  power,  for  the  constant  free 
and  imedlted  flow  of  information  and  advice. 
We  all  know  of  the  constraints  and  weak- 
nesses that  tend  to  Interfere  with  the  flow. 
Free  exchange  Is  time  consuming;  It  con- 
fronts us  with  conflict.  We  know  the  un- 
pleasantness of  bearing  and  receiving  bad 
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news.  Yet  we  see  how  perilous  Is  information 
and  counsel  fed  through  a  screen  too  fine  for 
the  complexity  of  the  problem  and  how  dan- 
gerous an  orthodoxy  too  strict  for  useful 
heresies  to  be  hesird. 

The  basic  protection  against  this  malfunc- 
tion is  the  firm  personal  conviction  that  lis- 
tening to  others — in  a  basic  posture  of  re- 
spect for  them  and  h\unllity  for  oneself — 
wiU  Improve  the  quality  of  o\ir  decisions. 
Conversely,  the  primary  crime  ot  arrogance 
is  its  adverse  effect  on  the  free  exchange  of 
ideas. 

Third,  let  us  refiect  on  the  complicated 
problem  of  loyalty.  There  is  siibetantial  wis- 
dom in  requiring  loyalty  from  those  who  work 
for  us  and  giving  it  to  those  for  whom  we 
work.  But  we  are  reminded  by  Watergate  that 
loyalty  Is  an  exceedingly  complicated  matter. 
One  can  have  too  limited  a  definition  of  loy- 
alty so  that  mere  disagreement  during  policy 
development  or  critical  examination  of  a 
policy  already  developed  resiilts  either  in 
banishment  or  sUence.  Or  loyalty  may  be  too 
restricted — to  a  person  rather  than  the  ofllce 
or  the  Institution. 

All  of  us  have  the  responsibility  to  see  that 
decisions,  once  made,  are  executed  fairly, 
sensitively,  and  loyaUy,  but  not  at  the  cost 
of  a  stoppage  of  other  Ideas.  Inadequate  re- 
view, or  abandonment  of  principled  behavior. 

Now,  consider  the  matter  of  secrecy  versus 
privacy.  In  the  give  and  take  of  daily  ad- 
ministrative life,  there  are  times  when  ^e 
process  of  decision  making  must  be  essen- 
tially private.  Primarily,  the  reason  is  to  pro- 
tect the  decision-making  process  Itself — the 
full  examination  of  all  ideas,  no  matter  how 
fragile.  Sometimes  the  knowledge  that  a  par- 
ticular dlsciisslon  is  g;olng  on  may  Itself  be 
harmful.  But  Watergate  is  not  only  a  vivid 
reminder  that  secrecy  can  never  protect  a 
wrong  act  but,  more  important,  that  If  one 
makes  a  decision  or  policy  that  is  effective 
only  if  it  remains  secret  <x  Incon^icuous, 
one  is  doomed  to  disaster,  and  properly  so. 
There  is  a  useful  distinction  to  be  made  be- 
tween confidentiality  and  secrecy.  We  may 
Insist,  properly,  upon  confidentiality  to  pro- 
tect a  process  of  problem  solving  <»  the  rights 
of  individuals.  Secrecy  is  quite  a  different 
matter.  Its  purpose  is  to  prevent  disclosure; 
it  can  be  Justified  in  only  the  most  limited 
circumstances,  such  as  national  security, 
carefully  defined.  Certainly,  it  cannot  be  a 
way  of  life  tor  the  leader,  and  it  can  never  be 
a  protection  for  unworthy  decisions. 

Finally,  contemplate  the  pervasiveness  of 
leaders)  p.  Every  bit  as  important  as  pro- 
nouncements made,  orders  given,  or  policies 
stated  are  the  leader's  values,  attitudes,  and 
style.  No  memoranda  have  to  be  written  for 
decisions  to  be  made,  policies  executed,  or 
problems  solved. 

This  fact  of  life,  this  pervasiveness,  la  a 
great  advantage.  Often  we  are  proud  when 
those  who  work  tcyr  us  reflect  our  values  and 
attitudes  and  make  decisions  in  their  spirit. 
This  response  multiplies  the  leader's  effec- 
tiveness and  reduces  the  need  for  constilta- 
tion.  And  we  are  pleased  when  we  respond 
in  this  way  to  those  for  whom  we  work.  There 
isnt  anything  we  can  or  should  do  to  change 
this.  The  Important  matter  is  to  recognise 
that  this  pervasiveness  exists  and  that  it  can 
malfunction.  Above  all,  this  new  evidence  of 
the  pervasive  nature  of  leadership  requires 
us  to  examine  what  it  is  that  we  communi- 
cate to  those  who  assist  us  about  our  goals, 
attitudes,  and  standard  of  style.  What  do 
those  who  work  for  or  with  us  assume  our 
attitudes  to  be  toward  people,  fairness,  fail- 
ure, and  disagreement?  What  do  they  con- 
clude about  the  weight  we  give  our  promisee? 
What  ways  of  Influencing  others  are  accept- 
able to  us? 

Several  recent  studies  have  shown  a  pro- 
gressive loss  of  public  confidence  In  the  leed- 
erahlp  of  virtually  aU  InstttuttoDs — ^tbe 
church,  educational  InatltuUoDS.  business, 
law,  and  government.  The  Watergate  affair 
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baa  undoubtedly  added  to  that  decline.  While 
the  emphasis  has  been  on  the  loss  of  con- 
fidence in  the  presidency  and  in  the  political 
process  generally,  we  make  a  mistake  if  we 
conclude  that  these  are  the  only  areas  In 
which  the  loss  will  be  felt. 

Prtxn  among  the  many  forces  that  have 
produced  this  decline  in  pubUc  confidence,  I 
want  to  mention  one  In  particular.  There 
has  been,  for  some  time  now,  a  slow  and 
subtle  elevation  of  craftiness,  sllckness, 
toughness,  and  pragmatism  as  desirable  lead- 
ership characteristics.  There  has  even  been 
a  grudging  increase  in  the  value  attributed 
to  dishonesty,  violence,  and  hatred.  These 
traits  are  made  to  seem  to  have  a  certain 
efficiency.  I  believe,  however,  that  honesty, 
integrity,  compassion,  and  cooperation  are 
tfle  virtues,  that  they  are  stronger  and  that 
they  will  prevail.  I  think  we  can  be  steadfast 
in  that  enriching  belief  without  being 
maudlin  or  overly  rconantlc  about  the  na- 
ture of  man. 

But,  given  the  pervasiveness  of  leadership, 
it  is  Imperative  that  all  of  us  in  positions 
of  power  and  reqx>nsibillty  communicate  our 
commitment  to  these  humsin  values  in  every- 
thing we  do.  Only  in  that  way  will  we  play 
a  part  In  restoring  confidence  In  our  Insti- 
tutions; only  in  that  way  can  we  strengthen 
the  public  belief  that  those  In  power  wlU 
use  that  power  for  the  welfare  of  all  and 
not  for  themselves.  Only  by  manifesting 
these  values  in  our  behavior  can  we  respond 
to  Watergate  constructively,  not  only  for 
the  benefit  of  the  institutions  we  serve  but 
also  for  the  good  of  all  of  society. 


FAREWELL  TO  BILL  DROWER  OP 
THE  BRITISH  EMBASSY 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7,  1974 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  express  my 
high  regard  and  deep  affection  for  one 
of  the  finest  gentlemen  I  have  ever 
known,  Mr.  William  M.  Drower. 

Bill  is  leaving  the  British  Embassy 
after  having  served  as  counselor  for  the 
past  9  years.  The  fact  that  he  remained 
in  Washington  that  long  is  a  tribute  to 
the  tremendous  job  he  did  for  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  in  functioning  as  the 
liaison  for  the  Embassy  with  Capitol 
Hill. 

From  the  comments  of  colleagues  and 
other  diplomats  as  well  as  my  own  ob- 
servations, there  is  no  question  that 
Bill  developed  the  justifiable  reputation 
as  the  pi-emler  legislative  liaison  man 
within  the  Washington  diplomatic  com- 
munity. His  approach  was  always  cordial 
and  his  responses  to  requests  excellent. 
The  friendships  he  made  during  his  long 
tenure  here  gave  him,  I  believe,  an  unique 
insight  into  both  the  American  way  of 
life  and  into  our  political  and  govern- 
mental system.  The  level  of  discernment 
he  acquired  was  one  that  any  reporter 
would  wish  he  had  and,  in  effect,  made 
him  indispensible  to  the  British  Em- 
bassy. 

like  many  other  Members  of  the 
House,  I  have  come  to  know  Bill  Drower 
very  well  and  to  consider  him  a  friend. 
I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  his  many 
courtesies  and  cooperative  efforts  which 
I  am  convinced  have  contributed  im- 
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mensely  to  the  exceOent  rdatbtis 
tween  the  United  KSngdaax  and 
Islstive  branch  of  the  VS.  Oove^unent. 

Bill  leaves  Washington  with 
best  wishes  for  his  continued 
without  a  doubt  be  will  be  misset 
Capital,  of  which  he  was  an 
▼allied  part. 
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PROUlBri'lNO  IMPOX7NDMEI9' 
HIOHWAY  FUNDS 


HON.  DICK  SHOUP 


OP    MOITTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


REPRESENTAl  :VES 


Thursday,  March  7.  1974 


Voll  B, 

ttiit 


Mr.  aHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
the  UJ3.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Circuit  has  held  that  section  10l(c 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  does  no 
apportioned  funds  to  be  "wlthhel 
obligations  for  purposes  toUUly 
to  the  highway  program,"  the 
ment  of  highway  trust  funds 
In  that  same  case.  State  Hlghwa] 
mission  of  Missouri  against 
Secretary  made  the  argument 
precatory  language  of  section  101 
is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  undei 
Ing  law"  Invested  him  with 
wide  enough  to  justify 
The  absence  of  such  language  in 
101(d)  was  one  basis  for  that 
but  this  entire  argument  was 
being  whoUy  without  merit  and 
to  the  clear  intent  of  Congress. 

In  order  to  correct  the  defect 
tlon  101(c)  alleged  by  the 
am  Uils  day  Introducing  anti- 
ment  legislatitm.  In  form,  the 
propose  is  a  reiteration  of  that 
but  with  the  precatory  words 
Not  only  would  passage  of  this  bid 
a  clear  and  unequivocal  statementpf 
on  the  books,  it  voold  be  further 
evidence  of  the  Intent  of  Congrea 
this  particular  form  of 
diflcontlnned. 

Although  there  are  good 
for  the  legislation  which  deals 
poundment  in  a  general  way, 
equally  compelling  propositions 
elimination  of  this  illegal 
narrowly  drawn  legislation 
speelflc  funds.  In  fact,  the  ad 
proacfa   to  this  eoctroversy 
avoids  the  fact  that  in  some 
under  some  eimnnstances  the 
Ing  of  appropriated  money  is 
It  also  avoids  the  constitutional 
ticHis  which  may  constuie 
even  years  in  being  formulated  ani 
mate^  resolved  by  the  Supreme 
Indeed,   there  are  no  assurancet 
even  when  the  question  is  placed 
before  the  Court  that  it  win  not 
Itself  in  Its  penchant  for  avotdlni 
stlttttkmal  questl(Hi8  accept  as 
resort. 

Let  VB  therefore  address 
particular  problems  of  Impoundm^ 
tliey  arise,  and  eertiOnly  none  is 
ripe  than  the  one  tnvolvlBg 
trust  funds.  The  present  status 
fund  was  displayed  In  a  DOT 
dated  FMMnary  14. 1174.  It  Is  set  oa 
to  lUustrate  the  extent  <^  ttiese 
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ments  which,  as  you  can  see.  Involves 
billions  of  dollars  to  which  tlie  States 
are  legally  entitled. 

TAW.E  IV.-STATUS  OF  THE  mCHWAY  TRUST  FUND 
P*ttanands  ol  Mlwsl 

Fiicil 

3  mo.  Ju 

ended  1973 

Dw.  31,  Dee.  31. 

1973  197i 


March  7,  1974, 


RARICK  REPORTS  TO  HIS  PEOPLE- 
LOUISIANA'S  THIRD  FOREST 


I  «wr 
I97lto 


Bilanee  M  be|<nn  ing  of  period <6,19Z.602       5,910.688 

Incomer 
III  revenue 
Motof-fuel  taxes  (net  alter  re- 

Imids)    1.I4I.909       2,322,330 

Leu  motorbeat fuel  revenue*.  1^200  23,400 

Net  for  hishways 1, 135, 709  2,298,930 

Trucks,  iMjses,  and  trailers 13%,  015  289,573 

Tires,  tabes,  and  tread  rubber..  220, 476  463, 234 

Vehicle  ese 7St414  158,003 

Parts  aod  acoeiaartas,  trucks 

and  buses 29,076  65,290 

Lubricatini  oM  (net  altar  re- 

(und«.._ 33,833  64,336 

Talal  exeia*  fevMiNs 1,629,523       3,339,446 

Interest  earned._ 175^642  184,970 

Total  iiiee«M 1,805,165       3, 524, 416 

Oisbunenieats: 

forhiahoayi 1,321,654     2.418,535 

National  Hifbway  Traffic  Safatv 

AdMMilTattoa 23,155         >40,C1I 

Trust  fuad  siiare  other  biihwqr 

profraan 3,000 

Total  tfhbvrsenwnts 1,344,809       2, 462, 146 

Balance  at eud of  parM 6,652.958       6.6S2.9SB 

Liability    lor    unpaid    obUsatioas 
(Dee.  31,  1973) 7,310.899 

BalanoelMiliaWH^faruapaidoHl' 
lation -657,931 


>  Translarred  to  the  land  and  water  oonsctvation  fund  pur- 
suant te  UUe  II,  tec  202,  PuUk  Law  88-578,  ellectiee  Jan.  L 
1965l 

Continued  impoundment  of  these 
funds  is  prejudicial  to  highway  safety, 
to  highway  maintenance,  and  to  the  en- 
tire highway  construction  Industry.  The 
entitlement  of  my  State  of  Montana 
could  very  well  exceed  $65  million  which 
when  translated  Into  Jobs,  services,  and 
material  sales  is  substantial.  Speedy  ac- 
tion on  this  measure  will  convey  a  mes- 
sage to  the  admlnistratiaa  which  it  win 
be  unable  to  ignore. 

I  would  ask  that  this  biU  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcorj)  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues and  others  Interested  in  this 
matter. 

The  bill  follows: 
A  bUl  to  ammid  MCtlon  101  of  UUe  23,  United 

Ettet«8  Code,  to  prohibit  tbo  Impoundment 

of  highway  f  unda 

Be  u  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  101  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code.  U  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  No  part  of  any  euros  authorized  to 
be  i4>proprlated  for  expenditure  upon  any 
Pederal-ald  system  which  has  been  appor- 
tioned pursiiant  to  this  title  shall  be  Im- 
potmded  or  withheld  from  obligation  for 
purposes  and  projects  as  provided  in  thU 
tlUe  by  any  officer  or  em|doye«  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Oovemment,  ex- 
cei>t  such  spedllc  sums  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  after  consultation  with  the 
Seoretary  of  TransporUtlon.  determines 
are  necessary  to  be  withheld  from  obligation 
for  speclfle  periods  of  time  to  aasnre  that 
■ufleleBt  amounts  wfll  be  avanable  to  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  to  defray  the  expendi- 
tures which  win  be  required  to  be  made  from 
■QehfuBd.'* 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOITBIAirA 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  BEPaE8KNTATI¥£8 

Thursday.  March  7.  2974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Louisiana's 
forests  are  one  of  the  State's  greatest 
natural  resources.  The  economic  activity 
generated  by  forestry  and  related  indus- 
tries total  more  than  $1.7  billion  annu- 
ally. Forestry  is  the  largest  single  indus- 
trial employer  in  Louisiana,  providing 
Jobs  for  some  42,000  of  our  citizens. 

Obviously,  the  forest  Industry  is  vital- 
ly important  to  our  State. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  several  thousand 
Louisiana  Boy  Scouts  participated  in  one 
of  the  most  unique  and  valuable  conser- 
vation programs  in  the  country.  The 
Scouts,  under  the  guidance  of  their 
scoutmasters  and  industrial  and  public 
agency  foresters,  planted  more  than  300,- 
000  trees  on  understocked,  privately 
owned  forest  land  in  the  State. 

Tree  seedlings,  planting  tools,  and  pro- 
fessional assistance  for  the  program  were 
donated  by  the  forest  industry  members 
of  the  Louisiana  Forestry  Association. 
Foresters  were  on  hand  to  demonstrate 
proper  planting  techniques,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  scouts  with  brief  lessons  in  for- 
est management  and  forest  environment. 

Here  In  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, more  than  500  Scouts  from  the 
Istrouma  Scout  Council  took  part  in  the 
day-long  project.  It  was  an  honor  for 
me,  as  chairman  of  the  Forests  Subcom- 
mittee in  Congress,  to  work  with  the 
Scouts  and  the  forest  industry  to  make 
this  first  in  the  field  operation  of  Boy 
Scouts'  "Third  Forest  Day"  a  success. 

The  encouragement  of  this  program  Is 
Important  to  Louisiana  for  several  rea- 
sons. More  than  half  of  our  State's  total 
land  area  is  forest  land.  About  three- 
fourths  is  owned  by  private.  tK>nlndUB- 
trlal  landowners.  Unfortunately,  less 
than  half  of  this  usable  land  Is  ade- 
quately stocked  with  trees  that  can  con- 
tribute to  the  manufacture  of  forest 
products  to  benefit  our  State  and  the 
Nation. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Scout  program  will 
dramatize  the  need  to  Improve  this  great 
natural  resource,  our  forests.  Certainly, 
the  Scouts  that  I  worked  with  that  day 
became  well  aware  of  this  need. 

Our  forests,  under  the  multiple-use 
concept,  ^ovide  not  only  timber  for  har- 
vest, but  recreation,  wildlife  haibltat, 
grazing,  watershed  protectkm.  as  w^  as 
great  natural  beauty. 

The  national  need  for  timber  for  use 
In  bcHne  building  and  wood  products  Is 
growing  every  year.  To  meet  the  expand- 
ing national  demand  for  wood,  Louisi- 
auia's  forests  must  continue  to  be  highly 
productive  and  to  Increase  their  timber 
yields. 

Our  forests  bring  millions  of  dollars 
Into  the  Tiontstana  economy  every  year.  In 
1973  for  instance.  Louisiana's  pulpwood 
prodtictioo  alone  passed  the  $100  mllUan 
mark,  ranktaiff  oar  State  as  the  f eurtb 
largest  pulpwood  producer  of  the  U 
Southern  States. 
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Much  of  our  State  and  the  South  are 
in  what  Is  known  as  the  third  forest. 
That  Is  the  third  generation  of  forests 
grown  in  North  America.  In  some  areas 
the  generations  overlap  somewhat,  but 
they  generally  fall  into  the  categories  of: 
virgin  forests  growing  before  European 
settlement,  the  second-growth  forests 
that  grew  back  or  were  (Wanted  by  man. 
and  the  modem,  intensively  cultivated 
forests  being  developed  today. 

Intensive  forestry,  which  can  produce 
more  wood  from  less  acreage,  will  be- 
come Increasingly  important  In  the  dec- 
sules  ahead.  It  is  estimated  that  by  the 
year  2000  the  world's  wood  consiunption 
will  double.  Forest  experts  have  told  me 
that  the  United  States  has  the  potential 
to  double  its  production  of  timber  In  that 
time  through  intensive  management 
practices  on  all  our  commercial  forest 
lands. 

Louisiana  and  the  South  have  a  great 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  third  forest  Our  climate 
and  land  conditions  are  hie  hly  favorable 
for  intensive  forest  cultivation. 

Some  of  the  areas  that  could  help  de- 
velop our  potential  growth  are:  prompt 
reforestation  <^  all  imderstocked  lands, 
the  use  of  genetically  improved  planting 
stock.  Intensive  timber  culture  such  as 
tliinning  for  optimum  spacing,  fertiliza- 
tion where  necessary,  and  much  more  in- 
tensive utilization. 

Our  existing  timber  snppUes  can  be 
stretched  by  salvaging  dead  and  dying 
timber,  for  Instance.  More  efficient  meth- 
ods of  harvesting  and  manufactiuing,  as 
well  as  developing  methods  to  use  mill 
wastes  and  logging  residues  eo«uld  also 
help.  So  would  the  greater  use  of  preserv- 
atives to  prolong  the  life  of  wood  In  use. 
The  average  American  consumes  almost 
500  poimds  of  paper  products  every  year. 
It  is  easy  to  see  then  that  recycling  and 
reuse  of  paper  products  and  solid  wood 
would  go  ts^  in  helping  expand  existing 
timber  resources. 

All  of  these  things,  if  done  on  a  con- 
tinual basis,  could  probably  stretch  our 
existing  wood  supplies  by  30  to  40  per- 
cent 

Timber  Is  not  like  most  natural  re- 
sources, which  are  irreplaceable  once 
they  un  used  up.  Most  Americans  te 
well  aware  that  such  natural  resources 
as  oil.  gas.  and  metals  are  becoming  in 
short  supply.  And  when  they  are  gone, 
there  are  no  more  sources  being  pro- 
duced Timber,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  a 
renewable  resource.  With  proper  plan- 
ning, cultivation,  and  management,  we 
can  supply  our  economy  with  the  lumber 
and  wood  product.'  we  will  need. 

But  we  cannot  rely  on  our  existing 
sources  alone.  This  is  why  the  develop- 
ment of  the  third  forest  concept  is  so 
vital  to  our  national  and  State  growth. 
Without  proper  planning  right  now,  get- 
ting future  supplies  of  wood  could  become 
a  serious  problem. 

Multiple  use  of  forest  lands,  as  op- 
posed to  the  wlldemess  or  set-aside  con- 
cept of  single  use,  is  necessitated  by  the 
fact  that  the  forest  land  base  of  the 
country  is  steadily  shrinking.  The  bound- 
aries of  cities  are  expanding.  New  roads, 
airports,  and  other  transportation  rights- 
of-way,  commercial,  industrial  and  agri- 
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cultural  use  of  land  has  caused  a  shrink- 
ing of  our  total  forest  land  available. 

The  third  forest  will  be  managed  ac- 
cording to  the  multiple-use  concept, 
whereby  a  given  stand  of  timber  will  be 
managed  according  to  the  use  for  which 
it  Is  best  suited.  Other  uses  would  be 
permitted  to  the  extent  that  they  do 
not  interfere  with  the  predominant  use. 
An  unusually  scenic  area,  for  instance, 
would  be  protected  to  the  extent  that  its 
scenic  beauty  is  preserved.  But  at  the 
same  time,  some  timber  harvesting  would 
be  permitted  as  necessary  to  remove  In- 
sect infested  timber,  for  Instance.  Other 
areas  considered  to  be  most  valuable  as 
prime  sources  of  timber  would  be  man- 
aged for  their  maximum  yields.  Other 
uses,  such  as  recreation,  would  also  be 
permitted. 

Sites  best  suited  for  commercial  tim- 
ber production  can  be  managed  just  as 
Intensively  as  other  farm  land  is  man- 
aged for  annual  crops. 

As  I  said  before,  so  much  of  the  pri- 
vate timber  producing  land  in  Louisiana 
is  not  currently  being  used  to  its  fullest 
capacity.  This  was  one  of  the  prime  rea- 
sons that  led  me  to  begin  work  on  a 
forest  Incentives  program.  More  than 
3  years  ago  I  was  one  of  a  handful 
of  Congressmen  who  Introduced  a  simi- 
lar proposal  In  Congress.  This  past  year, 
working  with  the  forest  industry  and 
the  UJ3.  Forest  Service,  my  Subconunlt- 
tee  on  Forests  held  hearings  which  re- 
sulted in  Congress  passing  a  forest  in- 
centives program  as  part  of  the  general 
farm  bill  of  1973.  Its  purpose  Is  to  en- 
courage the  small  landowner  to  transfer 
tracts  of  up  to  500  acres  of  Idle  land  Into 
commercial  timber  production  by  plant- 
ing trees  and  timber  stand  improvement. 
■nie  new  law  provides  financial  Incentives 
and  professional  assistance  to  the  pri- 
vate landowner  who  wishes  to  participate 
in  the  program. 

An  incentives  approach  was  necessary, 
because  many  of  these  landowners  are 
farmers,  used  to  planting  an  annual  cash 
crop.  Timber,  of  course,  takes  many  years 
to  grow  to  full  marketable  maturity.  For 
a  landowner  to  agree  to  allow  his  land  to 
be  used  for  tree  growing,  it  was  generally 
felt  that  some  form  of  financial  compen- 
sation was  needed. 

Just  the  other  day,  I  had  the  privilege 
of  attending  ceremonies  memorializing 
the  first  tree  planting  imder  the  forest 
incentives  program  in  the  entire  coun- 
try. The  event  was  ever  more  important 
to  me,  because  it  was  on  land  in  Louisi- 
ana. 

Our  State  has  a  great  potential  for 
forestry.  This  valuable  resource  can  and 
must  be  developed  to  its  maximum. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JULIA3UTLER 
HANSEN 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PENiraTI.VAMTA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdttv,  March  5.  1974 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry 
to  learn  of  the  upcoming  retirement 
from  Congress  of  our  distinguished  col- 
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league  from  the  State  of  Washington, 
Julia  Bittlee  Hahsxh. 

Mrs.  Hamskn  has  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  this  body  and  is  the  first  woman 
to  serve  as  chairman  of  a  subcommit- 
tee. Interior  Appropriations.  She  is  the 
dean  of  the  Washington  delegation  and 
has  been  a  powerful  voice  on  behalf  of 
her  region  and  its  interests. 

She  is  a  most  gracious  lady  and  it  has 
been  my  great  privilege  to  know  her  dur- 
ing her  entire  career  in  Ccmgress. 

Mrs.  Hansew  will  be  greatly  missed  in 
Congress  when  she  retires  at  the  end 
of  this  session.  She  will  be  missed  by 
her  constituents,  by  those  who  have 
served  with  her  in  this  body,  and  by 
all  those  who  believe  in  good  and  effec- 
tive Government. 

I  heard  her  retirement  statement  and 
I  am  sure  we  can  well  imderstand  her 
desire  to  return  to  her  native  State  and 
do  the  things  that  I  am  sure  she  did 
not  have  the  time  to  do  during  her  very 
busy  career  in  Congress. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  wishing 
Julia  Butler  Hansen  a  long,  happy, 
and  contented  retirement. 


POSSIBLE  SERIOUS  MEDICAL  RISKS 
ATTRIBUTED  TO  USAGE  OF  MARI- 
HUANA 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  cALiroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7,  1974 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
distinguished  columnist,  John  P.  Roche, 
recently  wrote  some  interesting  observa- 
tions on  the  changing  attitude  toward 
the  damaging  effect  of  the  use  of  mari- 
juana and  the  danger  of  comparing  it  to 
the  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

I  insert  this  article  as  a  portion  of  my 
remarks  at  this  point : 
First  Avession  to  "Wkbd"  Orrs  Scumtitic 

StTPPOST 

(By  John  P.  Roche) 

By  some  bizarre  process,  wmoltlng  cannabis 
(marijuana)  became  in  the  1960b  a  symbol  of 
social  "liberation."  Indeed,  one's  attitude 
toward  the  ritual  became  a  sort  of  litmus  test 
of  character:  the  real  swinging  adults,  bar- 
ter members  of  Adults  for  a  Student  Society, 
would  demonstrate  their  freedom  from  the 
superstitious  and  reactionary  "system"  by 
Joining  the  k^lds  smoking  "Joints." 

All  very  cosy. 

In  contrast,  those  of  us  who  objected — ^for 
various  reasons — to  legalizing  "pot"  were 
written  off  as  fossils.  After  all.  dldnt  we 
realize  that  smoking  cannabis  was  Just  like 
drinking? 

I  confess  that  my  dislike  for  marijuana 
goes  back  a  long  way  and  is  hardly  aclentlflc 
During  World  War  n  we  had  a  couple  of 
characters  In  our  barracks  who  grew  the  stuff. 
Not  realizing  that  we  were  dealing  with  a 
symbol  of  human  liberation,  we  made  them 
smoke  them  outdoors. 

I  made  a  mental  note  that  loiythlng  that 
stank  like  tboee  reefers  couldnt  be  good  for 
you. 

When  the  marijuana  cult  burgeoned,  my 
objection  again  was  noa-sclenti&c :  ttx»  prac- 
tice struck  me  as  the  ticket  of  artmiflalon  to 
the  drug  culture,  the  first  step  on  the  eacala- 
tor  to  hard -drug  addiction. 
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But  tlila  WM  »  defensive  respofae  which 
InTkrUbly  countered  by  hi  Alcohol 
analogy:  "Tou  Oaat  ban  whlakef  bec«uae 
some  drinkers  become  alcoholics." 
However,  if  you  pushed  further 
"la  a  joint  equivalent  to  a  oes., 
pint  of  hard  booze?"  the  reply 
evmalve.  Or  worse,  you  were  simply 
nlcated  ftom  the  progressive  sector 

nien,  ae  I  reported  here  about 
some  new  precincts  began  to  report 
18,  1073,  Dr.  Olav  J.  Braenden, 
ITnlted  Nations  Narcotics  LaboratcJy 
neva,  i^peared  before  the  IntemaJ 
subconuulttee  of  the  Senate  Judlc^ry 
mlttee. 

Dr.  Braenden  Indicated  that  the 
In  bis  labs  on  cannabis  Indicated 
possibly  serious  medical  risks  at^hed 
Its  usage. 

A  good  scientist,  he  refused  to 
his  evidence,  but  he  did  note  a  shar; 
tlon  between  pot  and  alcohol   ( 
not  accumulate  In  the  system)  and 
that  he  was  leery  of  legalization 
is  better  to  be  careful  when  It 
olne  and  drug  policy  than  It  Is  to 
.  .  .  much  more  research  should 
•a  to  be  able  to  take  the  right 
establishing  controls  over  marljuadft 

Well,  that  was  1972.  Now  In  197  I  a  new 
■clentlflc  report  has  appeared,  spon  lored  by 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Siu  ;eons  at 
Columbia  University,  which  devaftatlngly 
oonflrms  Dr.  Braenden's  caution 

The  head  of  the  four-man  research  team. 
Dr.  Oabrlel  Nahas,  Indicated  that  regular 
amoklng  of  marijuana  not  only  we«ik  ined  the 
role  of  white  blood  cells  In  fighting  oS  viral 
Infections,  but  that  it  seemed  to  hav  i  a  dam- 
aging effect  on  chromoeomee,  one  wta^  could 
adversely  affect   "the   genetic 

This  is  a  scientific  way  of  saylnf 
oovad  lead  to  deformations  In  the 
of  pot  addicts. 
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RETIREMENT  OF  JULIA 
HANSEN 


HON.  EIXA  T.  GRASS  ) 


OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF 

Tuesday.  March  5,  1974 


'  REPRESENTA  ilVES 
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this  Nation  a  great  service  by  sending 
such  a  remarkable  person  to  the  House 
as  their  Representative.  The  country  and 
her  colleagues  are  the  boieflciaries  of 
her  largesse. 

May  her  retirement  be  as  fulfilling  as 
her  public  career  has  been  distinguished. 


OI  BILL 


would 


Mrs.  0RAS80.  Mr.  Speaker, 
like  to  add  my  best  personal  wfches  to 
my  colleague  and  friend,  the  Ho  lorable 
JtruA  BxTTLKK  Hanskn,  on  her  am  Dunced 
retirement  from  the  House.  Her  retire- 
ment, though  well  deserved,  wil  < 
a  void  in  this  body  that  will  not^  easily 
fined. 

Throughout  her  37  years  in  th^serviee 
of  the  people,  Julia  has  shown  h<  r  com- 
passion and  dedication  to  the  n  leds  of 
those  she  has  served.  Her  accomplish- 
ments in  public  service  are  numerous, 
her  admirers  legion. 

As  chairperson  of  the  Interior  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  Julia  hau  trans- 
lated her  concern  for  the  Ameri  an  In- 
dian, the  environment,  and  the  a  ts  into 
national  policy.  In  addition,  the  House 
is  indebted  to  the  gentlewomai  i  from 
Washington  for  her  work  as  chai  person 
of  the  Han/^en  ccxnmittee.  Throt  gh  her 
efforts,  the  House  has  made  enco  iraging 
reforms  in  its  rules  and  proced^vs. 

Julia's  counsel  and  kindTi4»mj 
missed  by  those  who  have  servdl  with 
her.  The  people  of  her  district  ha:  e  done 


idU  be 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

or   ASKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVE8 
Thursday,  March  7,  1974 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  great  deal  has  been  said  recently 
about  problems  some  Vietnam  veterans 
going  to  college  have  had  receiving  OI 
bill  paychecks  and  a  great  number  of 
Americans  have  been  disturbed  by  these 
reports.  While  there  have  been  bugs  in 
the  system,  the  vast  majority  of  GI  bill 
students  have  been  receiving  their  checks 
regularly  and  proceeding  in  school  with- 
out disruption,  according  to  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  Donald  E.  John- 
son. 

On  February  26,  Mr.  Johnson  met  with 
representatives  of  the  press,  radio,  and 
television  to  put  the  reports  of  late  pay 
into  proper  perspective.  He  pointed  out 
that  more  students  have  gone  to  college 
under  the  Vietnam  OI  bill  than  went 
after  World  War  n  or  the  Korean  con- 
fiict  and  that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion processes  some  13  million  education 
checks  a  year,  each  of  which  requires 
correct  information  and  correct  action 
from  VA,  the  educational  institution,  and 
the  veteran.  It  Is  truly  an  operation  of 
large  magnitude. 
Here  is  Mr.  Johnson's  statement: 

Statxicxnt  bt  Donald  E.  Johnson 
First,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  attend- 
ance this  afternoon  and  this  opportunity  to 
dlacuoB  with  you  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion's OJ.  Bill  education  and  training  pro- 
gram. 

The  current  OX  BUI  program  began  on 
June  1,  IM6.  It  has  been  long  recognized,  I 
believe,  that  our  series  of  three  O.l.  Bills 
since  World  War  n  have  been  among  the 
finest  legislative  Investments  we  have  ever 
made  tor  the  nation  as  well  as  for  our  vet- 
erans, and  certainly  our  newest  program  Is 
proving  to  be  Just  that. 

In  the  seven  years  and  nine  months  this 
Third  Generation  bUl  has  been  In  operation 
the  VA  has  provided  education  and  training 
for  4,570,320  veterans  and  servicemen.  As  of 
the  end  of  last  month  there  were  1,405,431 
trainees  enrolled  imder  the  O.I.  BUI.  Iifore 
veterans  will  be  trained  during  this  fiscal 
year  than  ever  before  since  the  new  program 
started  In  19SS. 

A  natural  question  has  been :  How  does  the 
current  program  compare  with  the  two 
earlier  ones? 

At  the  higher  education  levels,  there  have 
already  been  more  Vietnam  era  trainees 
going  to  college  than  there  were  during  the 
entire  12  years  of  the  World  War  n  G.I.  BiU. 
Through  the  end  of  last  month,  there  were 
2,230,000  total  In  World  War  n  and  1,168,109 
coUege  trainees  under  the  Korean  O.I.  Bill. 

Tou  often  hear  It  said  that  the  total  par- 
ticipation rate  under  the  present  O.l.  Bill 
Is  far  below  that  of  World  War  II. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  participation  rate 
for  Vietnam  era  veterans  Is  precisely  the  same 
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right  now  as  It  was  for  World  War  n  wteraoa 
at  the  same  stage  of  their  program.  After  the 
first  01  months  of  educational  aadstanoe 
under  both  programs  the  participation  rate 
Is  an  Identical  60.4-per  cent.  The  participa- 
tion rate  for  Korean  veterans  was  42.6-per 
cent.  The  ptu^icipatlon  rate  for  Korean  vet- 
erans was  42.&-per  cent  at  the  same  period 
In  time,  and  for  Poet-Korean  veterans  It  has 
been  4S.4-per  cent. 

With  the  extra  "outreach"  effort  VA  has 
Invested  In  the  current  program — an  effort 
we  plan  to  intensify  even  ftutber — and  the 
probability  of  increased  allowances  paid  to 
veterans,  we  confidently  expect  the  present 
O.I.  BiU  wlU  be  the  most  successful  of  all  in 
any  terms  of  comparable  measurements. 

On  the  Increased  allowances.  Incidentally, 
I  think  most  of  you  know  that  the  President 
has  recommended  to  Congress  a  cost  of  liv- 
ing increase  of  elght-per  cent,  and  that  since 
1969  he  has  already  approved  increases  passed 
by  Congress  totaling  about  69-per  cent. 

I  think  you  would  aU  agree  that  we  are 
talking  about  a  program  of  very  considerable 
magnitude.  In  the  course  of  one  year  the 
VA  processes  something  m  the  neighbor- 
hood of  13-mlllion  educational  checks. 

In  order  to  process  this  huge  number  of 
checks  the  payment  Information  must  come 
not  only  from  VA's  own  records,  but  also 
from  the  training  Institution  and  from  the 
veteran  himself.  If  any  one  of  these  pieces 
of  Information  Is  not  provided  In  timely 
fashion,  or  If  Incorrect  Information  is  sup- 
plied, then  there  Is  Inevitably  a  delay  In 
the  payment  of  OJ.  Bill  allowances. 

Complicating  the  payment  procedure 
starting  this  school  year  has  been  a  provi- 
sion for  the  payment  of  allowance  checks 
In  advance  to  veterans  Instead  of  after  each 
month's  training  was  completed  as  has  been 
true  in  the  past. 

The  advance  payment  concept  Is  a  great 
Idea,  and  is  of  great  benefit  to  veterans.  In 
fact.  It  was  proposed  by  this  Administra- 
tion and  was  greatly  favored  by  Congress. 
But  the  entirely  new  procediu«  has  Injected 
an  additional  element  Into  the  payment 
timetable,  and — as  with  aU  new  procediues — 
it  has  created  some  "bugs"  which  we  be- 
lieve we  have  now  Ironed  out. 

Last  night  at  the  President's  press  con- 
ference a  question  was  raised  about  the  pay- 
ment of  O.I.  BIU  checks.  And  earUer  this 
week — on  Fel»xiary  20 — one  of  the  TV  net- 
work news  shows  had  a  segment  Indicating 
that  late  payment  of  these  checks  was  almost 
epidemic. 

It  is  my  hope  In  holding  this  conference 
that  I  can  put  the  payment  of  these  checks 
into  proper  perspective. 

The  s^nple  truth  Is  that  the  vast  majority 
of  these  millions  of  checks  are  paid  right  at 
the  moment  they  are  due. 

In  an  operation  of  these  proportions  It  Is 
obvious  that  not  every  check  is  going  to  be 
paid  on  time  every  month.  We  strive  for  such 
a  goal,  of  course,  but  it  never  has  been  not 
will  be  possible  considering  such  constant 
changes  as  dates  of  entering  and  leaving 
school,  changes  of  address  and  dependency 
status,  and  the  need  for  correct  and  timely 
certifjring  Information  from  thousands  of 
schools  and  millions  of  veterans. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  some  of 
the  problems  by  referring  to  the  network 
program  I  mentioned  earUer. 

Four  veteran  students  were  Interviewed 
on  the  program.  All  of  them  blamed  the  VA 
for  non-receipt  of  checks.  And  yet  our  In- 
vestigation shows  that  In  each  case  VA 
actions  were  correct  for  the  Information 
provided. 

One  veteran's  checks  were  mailed  promptly 

to  blm,  but  the  Post  Office  had  to  retiu-n 

them,  for  the  veteran  had  moved  and  left 

no  forwarding  address. 

The  second  veteran  complained  of  no  ad- 
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vance  payment,  and  vet  he  bad  never  applied 
for  such  a  payment.  Even  the  fact  he  had 
enrolled  on  the  ISth  of  last  month  was  not 
certified  by  the  coUege  until  six  days  later. 
His  check  paying  him  through  to  March  1 
was  received  by  the  veteran  on  February  35. 

The  third  veteran  was  issued  a  certificate 
of  ellglbUity  by  the  VA  last  December  3,  but 
he  never  requested  an  advance  payment  and 
has  informed  VA  he  wlU  not  enroU  In  school 
until  next  summer. 

The  fourth  veteran  was  earUer  enroUed  in 
a  correspondence  course  under  the  GJ.  Bill. 
Under  the  law  a  veteran  must  certify  to  VA 
that  he  has  completed  a  prior  course  such 
as  this  before  the  agency  can  pay  him  for 
new  training.  Tills  veteran  was  advised  of 
this  requirement  last  November  and  again 
in  January,  but  the  certification  bad  not 
been  received  at  the  time  of  the  broadcast. 

The  network  program  charged  that  only 
nine  of  56  veterans  at  the  Montgomery  (Md.) 
Community  CoUege  had  received  payments 
from  the  VA.  A  check  of  both  school  and  VA 
records  the  day  after  the  broadcast  revealed 
not  a  single  complaint  from  the  college  rela- 
tive to  as.  BIU  payments. 

F^irthermore,  a  VA  staff  member  who  visit- 
ed the  school  learned  that  In  13  of  the  49 
supposedly  delinquent  cases  payment  had 
been  made  directly  to  the  veteran.  In  20 
other  cases,  the  school's  certification  of  en- 
rollment had  been  only  recently  received,  or 
was  not  obtained  untU  contact  was  made 
with  the  Institution.  Eleven  other  veterans 
counted  in  the  49  failed  to  enroll  at  all.  One 
veteran  faUed  to  provide  the  necessary  rec- 
ord of  his  military  service,  and  in  the  remain- 
ing four  cases  either  the  claim  numbers  of 
Social  Security  numbers  faUed  to  match  ex- 
isting names  and  records. 

This,  I  think,  wUl  Illustrate  some  of  the 
problems  In  making  these  payments,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  hide  the  fact  that  problems  do 
exist — Including  errors  on  the  part  of  the 
VA. 

But  I  do  want  to  reemphaslze  that  the  vast 
majority  of  these  millions  of  checks  are  In- 
deed paid  In  timely  fashion,  and  that  even 
this  good  track  record  will  Improve  in  the 
future  as  the  agency,  the  training  estabUsb- 
ments  and  the  veterans  grow  more  accus- 
tomed to  the  new  pajrment  procedures. 

With  me  today  Is  Odell  W.  Vaughn,  VA's 
Chief  Benefits  Director  and  the  man  who 
heads  up  our  OJ.  BUI  program.  Perhaps  If 
«•  take  your  individual  questions  at  this 
time  we  can  batter  put  In  perspective  the 
situation  on  our  OX  Bill  payments. 


THE  REAL  ISSUE  BEHIND  OIL'S 
ABUSE  OF  THE  FOREIGN  TAX 
CREDIT 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OP  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7.  1974 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Spesiker,  the  abuse  of 
the  foreign  tax  credit  by  the  oil  com- 
panies is  generally  acknowledged  even 
hy  the  tax  experts  in  the  administration. 
In  fact,  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
has  put  forth  revisions  of  the  oil  com- 
panies use  of  the  credit.  Treasury  pro- 
poses that  a  ceiling  be  created  beyond 
which  oil  company  pajrments  would  be 
considered  as  deductions — ^rather  than 
credits — ^f  or  the  purposes  of  determining 
U.S.  tax  liabilities. 

The  trouble  with  this  and  most  other 
proposals  for  reform  of  the  foreign  tax 
credit  now  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  is  that  they  are  superficial 
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reforms — thesy  do  not  reach  the  real 
problems  created  by  international  oil  in- 
vestment The  implicit  assumption  un- 
derlying these  proposals  is  that  the  basic 
concept  of  the  foreign  tax  credit  when 
applied  to  the  petroleum  industry  is 
sound.  Following  this  reasoning,  all  that 
is  really  needed  is  the  establishment  of 
some  controls  to  curb  the  abuses  that  are 
now  taking  place. 

But  there  are  strong  arguments  to  raise 
agtdnst  allowing  international  oil  and  gas 
investments  the  privilege  of  the  foreign 
tax  credit.  The  objective  of  the  provi- 
sion Is  to  guarantee  "tax  neutrality." 
That  is,  it  is  intended  to  allow  the  in- 
vestor the  same  tax  burden  regardless  of 
whether  his  Investment  is  made  here  at 
home  or  in  a  foreign  country.  Given  our 
goal  of  energy  self-sufficiency,  it  Is  vital 
that  we  question  whether  we  should  allow 
tax  neutrality  to  operate  with  energy 
investments* 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank  has  estimated 
that  the  capital  requirements  of  our  en- 
ergy industry  will  reach  $600  billion  for 
the  period  from  1970-85.  Many  private 
industry  estimates  range  much  higher. 
Whatever  the  estimate,  it  is  clear  that 
our  goal  of  energy  self-sufficiency  will 
create  tremendous  demands  on  our  capi- 
tal markets.  In  the  past  few  years  we 
have  witnessed  increased  interest  by 
multinational  oil  companies  in  develop- 
ing foreign  production  primarily  for  for- 
eign markets.  If  we  are  really  serious 
about  achieving  energy  self-sufficiency, 
we  must  reconsider  extending  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  foreign  tax  credit  to  our 
petroleum  companies. 

The  issue  of  the  foreign  tax  credit  Is 
a  complex  one.  However,  the  public  in- 
terest study  group,  tax  analysts  and  ad- 
vocates have  presented  a  lucid  explana- 
tion of  the  key  elements  of  the  contro- 
versy in  a  petition  filed  by  TA/A  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  I  recommend 
this  material  to  my  colleagues: 

FrrrnoN 
I.  CKEDrrABn.irT  or  caunx  on.  "incoks  taxes" 

IB  not  allowxs  vmnB  the  inixbnal  bkv- 

KNUXCOSB 

Amoimts  paid  to  the  principal  OPEC  na- 
tions In  the  guise  of  "income  taxes"  are  levied 
without  regard  to  actual  company  profits. 
Instead,  they  are  fixed  or  almost  fixed  per 
barrel  payments  that  constitute  royalties. 
Therefore,  these  payments  are  not  creditable 
foreign  income  taxes  under  either  Section 
901  or  903  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

What  a  govenunent  payment  ts  called  by  a 
foreign  government  does  not  determine 
whether  It  Is  classified  as  a  creditable  Income 
tax  for  the  purpose  of  Section  901.  A  foreign 
tax  will  qualify  as  a  creditable  tax  \uider 
Section  901  only  If  It  Is  the  substantial 
equivalent  of  an  'income  tax"  as  that  term 
1b  understood  in  the  United  States.  Section 
903,  while  allowing  credits  for  foreign  govern- 
ment revenues  other  than  Income  taxes 
equivalent  to  U.S.  income  taxes.  Is  restricted 
by  Its  terms  In  its  scope  to  foreign  "taxes," 
and  then  narrowly  only  to  those  "taxes"  im- 
posed in  lieu  of  Income  taxes  which  are  the 
equivalent  of  U.S.  Income  taxes.  Therefore, 
as  a  requisite  to  being  creditable  under  either 
Section  901  or  903,  payments  made  to  foreign 
governments  must,  in  fact,  be  taxes. 

Therefore,  although  the  principal  OPEC 
nations  denominate  the  payments  required 
to  be  made  to  them  by  ofl  eompanies  as 
"Income  taxes,"  this  foreign  terminology  by 
itself  obviously  does  not  allow  the  payments 
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to  be  treated  as  creditable  taxes  under  Sec- 
tion 001  or  903  IX  they  in  fact  are  not  taxM 
ataU. 

Since  the  OPEC  countiles  both  own  the 
land  where  execptlonaUy  valxiable  oU  fields 
have  been  discovered  and  are  also  sovereign 
states,  they  have  the  <^tlon  to  coUect 
revenues  either  In  their  capacity  as  sover- 
eigns exercising  their  lights  of  taxation,  or 
as  ordinary  owners  of  property  from  which 
they  can  coUect  rents  or  royalties,  or  as  both. 
Although  the  OPEC  nations  denominate  the 
revenues  they  collect  In  connection  with  the 
xise  of  these  oU  producing  lands  largely  as 
"mcome  taxes,"  In  fact,  as  the  foUowlng 
analysis  wUl  show,  they  have  chosen  to  ooUect 
aU  their  revenues  in  connection  with  the 
oU  production  in  a  form  which  has  only  the 
elements  of  royalties.  As  such,  these  revenue 
payments  are  not  taxes  at  aU,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  be  credited  under  either  Section  901 
or  903. 

In  past  years,  the  dual  function  of  the  oil 
producing  nations  as  sovereign  states  and 
valuable  oH  property  owners  raised  the 
problem  in  the  minds  of  many  persons  out- 
side the  Treasury  Department  whether  the 
amounts  denominated  as  their  Income  taxes 
were.  In  fact,  royalties.  Although  no  firm 
conclusions  were  reached  in  the  t>ast  as  to 
the  exact  nature  of  these  amounts,  events 
beginning  with  the  1970  Libyan  negotiations 
described  earlier  in  the  petition  have  made 
clear  that  these  payments  now  clearly  con- 
stitute royalties  and  not  taxes. 

The  fact  that  the  principal  OPEC  nations 
divide  their  oU  payment  "takes"  Into 
amounts  denominated  as  "taxes"  and  "royal- 
ties," does  not  mean,  as  Is  argued  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  U£.  oU  companies,  that  the 
amounts  denominated  as  taxes  must  be  true 
creditable  taxes.  The  general  OPEC  royalty 
rate  Is  12-15%  of  the  posted  price,  which  is 
comparable  to  the  predominant  royalty  rates 
paid  to  lessors  on  oU  properties  located  m  the 
United  States.  However,  the  cost  of  producing 
oU  In  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa  Is 
many  times  cheaper  than  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing oil  in  the  United  States.  Under  basic 
economic  theory,  profits  stemming  from 
efficient  oil  properties  accrue  to  the  owner  of 
the  mineral  rights.  Therefore,  these  efficient 
foreign  wells  shotild  command  very  high 
royalty  rates — ^not  the  minimal  12-15%  cur- 
rently charged.  By  comparison,  when  lease 
bonuses  are  spread  over  expected  oU  fields 
from  U.S.  offshore  wells,  the  effective  royalty 
rates,  calculated  on  prices  expected  In  early 
1973,  are  about  50%;  and  these  wells  are 
much  more  costly  and  less  productive  than 
those  of  the  Persian  Gulf  .^ 

On  the  other  hand,  applying  accepted  eco- 
nomic theory,  the  concession  holders  should 
be  allowed  income  sufficient  only  to  keep 
them  operating  the  concessions.  Therefore, 
the  profits  resulting  from  the  efficiency  of 
foreign  oil  production  should  flow  to  the 
owners  of  the  mineral  rights — the  foreign 
governments — In  the  fcMin  of  higher  roytkltles. 
However,  for  foreign  tax  credit  purposes, 
large  parts  of  these  economic  pr<^ts  accruing 
to  the  foreign  governments  have  been  de- 
nominated as  income  taxes.  The  similarity 
between  the  dominant  royalty  rate  In  the 
United  States  and  the  royalty  rate  ostensibly 
Imposed  on  the  more  efficient  and  more 
profitable  fcveign  properties  is  of  absolutely 
no  relevance  for  the  assertion  that  the 
amounts  denominated  as  "Income  taxes"  by 
the  foreign  governments  are  true  Income 
taxee  creditable  under  Section  901  or  903. 

The  OPEC  revenues  denominated  as  in- 
come taxes  actually  take  the  form  of  royal- 
ties because  they  are  per  barrel  payments 
unrelated  to  the  Income  or  groos  receipts  of 
the  oU  company  concession  holder.  As  de- 
scribed  earUer   In   this   petttion,    amounts 
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received  by  the  principal  OPEC  natli  ns  pres- 
ently treftted  aa  creditable  Incon  >  tazee, 
are  determined  by  reference  to  an  krtlflclal 
posted  price.  This  price,  In  turn,  it 
tbe  OPEC  nations  by  reference  to  th<  amount 
of  total  revenue  ("income  tax"  pitu  royalty) 
■  each  principal  OPEC  nation  has  de  «rmlned 
It  should  receive  per  barrel  of  crudi  oU  pro- 
duced under  concession  agreement  by  for- 
eign oil  companies.  Since  the  pos  ed  price 
Is  unrelated  to  tbe  actual  market  price  of 
the  crude  oU,  the  posted  price  Is  \  nrelated 
to  the  actual  gross  receipts  recelv«  1  by  the 
oil  companies  for  their  crude  oil  produc- 
tion. Thus,  since  the  purported  "income 
taxes"  are  a  fixed  percentage  of  1  lis  arti- 
ficial price  minus  certain  fixed  o  its  (the 
amount  denominated  as  a  '^oyal  r")  and 
other  costs  which  can  vary,  if  at  all  a  mini- 
mum amount  per  barrel,  the  "taxea  '  In  fact 
are  fixed  or  almost  fixed  per  barrel  o  its.  This 
Is  obviously  the  form  of  a  royalt  '  rather 
than  a  net  Income,  gross  Income,;  at  gross 
receipts  tax. 

As  previously  stated  In  this  petltt  n,  until 
recently,  amounts  paid  by  the  coi  cession- 
holding  oil  companies  could  vary  at  most  by 
a  few  pennies  per  barrel  from  the  argeted 
"take"  set  by  the  principal  OPEC  na  Ions,  as 
»  result  of  unexpected  changes  In  produc- 
tion costs.  Only  narrow  fiuctuatlons  esulted, 
principally  because  costs  are  such  a  small 
fraction  of  the  per  barrel  posted  prl  e.  How- 
ever, as  described  earlier  in  this  petl  ion,  the 
December  23,  1973  OPEC  press  release 
strongly  Implies  that  even  such  mini  >al  var- 
iations from  tbe  targeted  take  no  loi  ger  wlU 
be  permitted.  Depending  upon  the  e  tent  to 
Whlcb  such  minor  variations  are  t  lerated, 
the  so-called  "taxea"  collected  fron  the  oil 
companies  by  the  principal  OPEC  nations 
constitute  either  almost  pvu-e  pej  barrel 
charges  or  else  absolute  per  barrel  charges 
unrelated  to  either  the  gross  recelp  s,  gross 
Income,  or  net  Income  of  the  oil  oo  apanles 
making  the  payments.' 

The  excerpt  from  the  OPEC  pres  release 
reproduced  earlier  In  this  petition  I  xdlcates 
that  tbe  $7.(X)  Persian  Oulf  "gon  mment 
take"  was  set  with  reference  to  tt  >  world 
market  price  of  crude  oU.  The  1|7.00  Igure  Is 
widely  regarded  as  the  price  at  whj  b  these 
ooimtrles  can  maximize  their  reveni  es  from 
oil  production.  Since  the  "income  tix"  paid 
by  the  oil  companies  constitutes  a^xed  or 
almost  fixed  amount  of  this  $7.00,  11  is  clear 
that  the  amount  of  "Income  tax"  d  le  Is  set 
by  the  OPEC  countries  by  referent  to  the 
potential  value  of  the  concesslo:  rights 
rather  than  by  reference  to  the  tz  iome  of 
the  concession  holders.  Again,  th  i  is  an 
important  aspect  of  a  royalty,  ratjer  than 
an  Income  tax  law  promulgated  to  provide 
revenues  so  that  a  nation  can  provlj  e  tradi- 
tional governmental  services  to  ItMcltlzens 
and  residents. 

Moreover,  as  indicated  in  the  exs  nple  set 
forth  previously,  the  proportion  of  p  irported 
"income  tax"  paid  by  the  oil  oom|  mies  to 
pre-tax  income  is  so  high  (over  91  >),  that 
if  th«  tax  were  a  true  income  tax,  his  rate 
would  preclude  any  foreign  oil  p  educing 
company  from  being  able  to  operate  profita- 
bly within  OPEC  nation  borders.  1  le  high 
proportion  of  "tax"  to  total  "pre-i  ax"  in- 
oome  only  can  be  explained  as  repi  wenting 
a  large  royalty  element. 

Seotloos  001  and  903  do  not  aUoi  credlU 
to  be  taken  for  part  of  a  payment  o  ule  to  a 
foreign  government.*  Under  these  tatutee, 
either  a  charge  Is  fuUy  creditabU  or  not 
cradltaMe  at  all.  Whether  a  charge  I  i  credit- 
able depends  upon  the  basis  on  w  jch  it  is 
ealculated.  Therefore,  it  is  totaUy  t^persua- 
slve  from  a  legal  standpoint  to 
since  a  foreign  government  whl 
an  oU  oonceesloa  to  a  foreign  com] 
oolleet  a  true  income  tax  from  the 
as  well  as  a  royalty,  that  even  if  tl 
payment  made  to  the  government 
lated  as  a  fixed  or  almost  fixed  p^*  btani 
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amount,  the  payment  partially  must  repre- 
sent a  tax  on  production  income  ecvned  by 
the  compemj.  Obviously,  a  sovereign  nation 
owning  valuable  mineral  rights  within  Its 
borders  has  the  right  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  revenues  required  to  bo  paid  to 
the  government  by  oil  companies  shall  be 
in  the  nature  of  actual  royalties,  and  the 
extent  to  which,  if  any,  such  companies  shall 
pay  taxes  actually  based  their  gross  or  net 
lnoc»ne. 

However,  imposing  royalties  on  a  fixed  per 
barrel  basis  has  the  important  advantage  to 
the  government  of  providing  a  fixed  per  bar- 
rel revenue  without  regard  to  the  profitabil- 
ity and  efficiency  of  the  oil  company  opera- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  imposing  a  true 
Income  tax  necessarily  ties  government  reve- 
nues to  fluctuations  in  the  market  price  of 
oil  which  would  affect  oil  company  gross  in- 
come, as  well  as  to  the  operational  elBclency 
of  the  company  operations. 

By  deciding  to  collect  a  pure  or  almost 
pure  per  barrel  royalty  without  regard  to  the 
actual  Income  of  the  oil  companies,  the  prin- 
cipal OPEC  nations  voluntarily  have  sacri- 
ficed the  collection  of  income  taxes  in  order 
to  maximize  fixed  royalty  payments.  Whether 
payments  to  a  foreign  government  are  credit- 
able depends  solely  upon  the  basis  upon 
which  the  payments  are  collected,  i.e.,  the 
actual  nature  of  the  payments.  Foret>earance 
by  a  foreign  country  from  collecting  taxes 
based  upon  income  does  not  mean  that  any 
part  of  the  amounts  collected  by  the  country 
In  the  form  of  royalties  must  "represent"  in- 
come taxes  and,  therefore,  to  some  extent  Is 
creditable.  The  fact  that  a  country  could 
Impose  an  Income  tax  but  doesn't  do  so, 
does  not  mean  that  any  part  of  the  charges 
It  does  impose  are  creditable.  Therefore,  the 
per  barrel  revenues  received  by  the  principal 
OPEC  members  from  the  oil  companies 
should  not.  even  to  a  limited  degree,  be 
treated  under  Section  901  as  creditable  taxes. 
It  Is  also  slgnlflcant  that  except  for  piu"- 
poses  of  the  foreign  tax  credit,  the  so-called 
OPEC  "Income  taxes"  currently  are  consist- 
ently treated  as  royalties,  which,  unlike  true 
income  taxes,  are  viewed  as  costs  of  produc- 
tion thait  are  shifted  forward  to  purchasers 
of  crude  oil.  International  oil  trade  Journals 
oompctfe  the  relative  cost  of  producing  oil 
In  the  various  OPEC  nations  by  reference  to 
the  "tax  paid  cost"  of  each  barrel  of  crude.* 
This  term  Includes  the  royalty  payment  per 
barrel,  "tax"  cost  per  barrel,  and  the  average 
production  costs  per  barrel.  In  effect,  the 
"Income  tax"  Is  viewed  as  a  cost  of  produc- 
tion— a  view  patently  inconsistent  with  the 
treatment  of  a  true  Income  tax. 

Similarly,  and  even  more  Importantly,  it 
is  understood  that  the  IRS  treats  these  OPXC 
"income  taxes"  like  royalties  or  severance 
taxes,  rather  than  as  Income  taxes,  in  ^>ply- 
Ing  Section  482  to  inter-company  transac- 
tions between  related  oil  company  subsidi- 
aries. Section  482  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  authorizes  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
to  reallocate  Income  and  deductions  between 
related  companies  to  properly  reflect  income 
on  such  Inter-company  sales.  This  provision 
Is  used  to  ensure  that  sales  between  related 
oil  producing  companies  and  "off -taker"  com- 
panies are  made  at  prices  which  fairly  reflect 
Income  earned  by  each  company.  It  is  under- 
stood that  in  allocating  a  fair  profit  to  the 
producing  company,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  treats  the  "Income  taxes"  paid  to 
the  OPEC  nations  as  part  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  oil.  The  IRS  treats  as  production 
company  taxable  income  only  tbe  amount 
in  excess  of  tbe  sum  of  tbe  production  costs, 
royalty,  and  foreign  "Income  tax."  This  treat- 
ment Is  inconsistent  with  the  treatment  of 
true  foreign  Income  taxes  by  the  IRS.  As 
a  rule,  foreign  Income  taxes  paid  by  a  seller 
are  not  included  in  determining  an  arm's 
length  price  for  a  commodity  sold  to  a  related 
company. 
A  long-standing  principle  of  tax  theory  is 
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that  Income  taxes  are  absorbed  by  corporate 
taxpayers,  whereas  direct  taxes  such  as  excise 
taxes,  sales  taxes,  and  value  added  taxes  are 
shifted  forward  In  the  cost  of  goods  sold  to 
purchasers,  Uke  royalties  and  other  costs  of 
production.  As  a  result,  the  foreign  tax  credit 
mechanism,  which  was  adopted  in  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  eliminate  the  burden 
of  double  taxation  that  could  fall  on  a  tax- 
payer who  would  otherwise  be  forced  to  ab- 
sorb taxes  Imposed  by  two  different  nations, 
only  provides  a  credit  for  foreign  income 
taxes.  Double  taxation  can  result  when  In- 
come earned  by  a  U.S.  taxpayer  In  a  foreign 
country  is  subject  to  foreign  Income  tax. 
and  the  remaining  after  tax  Income  Is  then 
subject  to  Income  tax  by  the  United  States, 
which  Imposes  tax  on  the  taxpayer's  world- 
wide Income.  Since  direct  taxes  and  other 
charges  Imposed  by  foreign  governments  are 
BhUted  forward  in  the  price  of  goods  and 
services,  granting  an  ordinary  deduction  for 
such  charges  does  not  result  In  double  taxa- 
tion of  a  U.S.  corporate  taxpayer.  Therefore, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  provide  a  tax  credit  for 
such  costs. 

Prom  the  foregoing  brief  svunmary,  It  Is 
clear  that  failure  to  provide  a  U.S.  taxpayer 
a  credit  for  foreign  taxes  paid  results  in 
double  taxation  only  where  the  incidence  ctf 
the  tax  Is  not  shifted  forward  w)  purchasers. 
Therefore,  treating  OPEC  Income  taxes  as 
deductible  expenses  rather  than  creditable 
taxes  will  result  in  double  taxation  only  if 
those  "taxes"  are  absorbed  by  the  oil  com- 
panies. 

Although  oU  company  executives  assert 
that  the  foreign  tax  credits  for  OPEC  coun- 
try taxes  are  necessary  to  avoid  double  taxa- 
tion," it  is  evident  that  the  OPEC  "taxes  are 
shifted  forward  to  crude  oU  purchasers  Just 
like  the  OPEC  charges  ciirrenUy  denomi- 
nated as  royalties. 

The  recent  w<M'Idwlde  Increases  In  petro- 
leum product  prices  resulting  from  OPEC 
"tax"  Increases  clearly  reflect  the  shifting 
of  these  "tax"  costs.  The  Federal  Energy 
Office  has  accepted  the  concept  that  these 
tax  costs  are  shifted  forward.  In  permitting 
OPEC  "tax"  increases  on  crude  oil  produc- 
tion to  be  passed  on  In  downstream  sales  of 
crude  Imported  into  the  United  States.  Even 
more  speciflcaUy,  a  letter  sent  by  Occidental 
Petroleimi  to  notify  its  crude  oU  customers 
in  the  late  siunmer  of  1970  of  Increases  in 
its  Ubyan  crude  costs  Indicated  that  by 
contractual  agreement  these  Increased  costs, 
attrlbuUble  solely  to  a  higher  posted  price 
and  increased  tax  rate  (from  60-68%),  were 
to  be  100%  passed  on  to  consumers.*  The 
higher  posted  price  incorporates  higher 
"royalty"  charges,  but  prlnclpaUy  higher 
"income  tax"  costs.  Thus,  in  what  is  under- 
stood to  be  a  general  oil  industry  practice, 
increased  tax  costs  are  c<HitractuaUy  shifted 
forward  to  crude  oil  purchasers.  Thus,  in 
almost  all  ways  except  for  foreign  tax  credit 
purposes.  It  U  evident  that  OPEC  oU  produc- 
tion "Income  taxes"  are  treated  as  royalties. 

The  foregoing  has  been  an  analysis  of  the 
threshold  Issue  whether  tbe  principal  OPEC 
nations  oil  production  revenues  denominated 
as  taxes  constitute  royalties,  and  therefore 
are  not  true  taxes  at  all.  Only  If  it  is  deter- 
mined that  these  revenues  are  not  royalties, 
is  it  necessary  to  analyze  the  second  stage 
issue,  whether  these  payments  have  the 
characteristics  necessary  to  be  classified  as 
among  the  limited  types  of  taxes  which  are 
creditable  under  either  Section  901  or  908. 
In  view  of  the  compelling  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  conclusion  that  these  OPEC  rev- 
enues are  royalties,  as  well  as  petltioner'a 
lack  of  access  to  complete  and  current  com- 
pilations of  the  principal  OPEC  nation  tax 
laws  and  regulations,  this  petition  vrlll  sum- 
marlae  only  very  briefiy  the  considerations 
relevant  to  determining  whether  these  OPEC 
oil  production  revenues  are  creditable  taxes 
under  Section  901  or  908. 
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Since  the  OPEC  oU  production  revenues 
are  determined  with  reelect  to  sales  cal- 
culated on  a  posted  price  unrelated  to  ac- 
tual msu'ket  sale  prices,  and  therefore  are 
unrelated  to  the  taxpayer's  gross  receipts  or 
gross  Income,  these  revenues  clearly  could 
not  qualify  as  "income  taxes"  under  Section 
901.  This  term  has  been  narrowly  inter- 
preted by  the  courts  to  Include  only  net 
income  taxes,  and,  at  most,  certain  gross 
Income  taxes  on  income  which  is  very  much 
like  net  income  (i.e.,  subject  to  very  few,  If 
any.  deductions) .' 

Without  careful  analysis  of  the  general  tax 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  principal  OPEC 
nations.  It  Is  not  possible  to  determine 
whether  their  oil  production  revenues,  if  not 
classified  as  royalties,  could  qualify  as  cred- 
itable "In  lieu"  Income  taxes  imder  Sec- 
tion 903.  In  order  to  be  creditable  under 
this  provision,  it  is  necessary  that  the  for- 
eign taxes  actually  be  Imposed  instead  of, 
and  not  In  addition  to,  a  generally  Imposed 
national  Income  tax.'  Assuming  this  difficult 
standard  can  be  met,  there  is  little  Judicial 
precedent  on  the  additional  Important  ques- 
tion of  how  much  a  foreign  tax  may  differ 
from  the  form  of  a  net  inccone  tax  and  still 
be  a  creditable  tax  under  Section  903.* 

However,  it  Is  unnecessary  to  definitively 
resolve  these  issues  concerning  the  natxire 
of  foreign  taxes  creditable  under  either  Sec- 
tion 901  or  903.  since  it  is  clear  that  the 
principal  OPEC  nation  revenues  presently 
collected  in  connection  with  oil  production 
are  not  taxes  at  all.  but  rather  are  royalties 
which  cannot  qualify  for  foreign  tax  credits 
luider  Section  901  or  903.  Petroleum.  How- 
ever, It  Is  iinderstood  there  are  strong  pub- 
lic pressures  In  the  United  Kingdom  simi- 
larly to  deny  tax  credits  for  "taxes"  paid  by 
BP  to  the  principal  OPEC  nations.  This 
raises  the  strong  possibility  that  any  mini- 
mal comp>etitlve  disadvantages  that  might 
result  from  denial  of  credits  for  these  OPEC 
"taxes"  on  a  unilateral  national  basis  could 
be  eliminated  by  a  multinational  denial  of 
tax  credits  for  OPEC  "taxes"  by  the  govern- 
ments of  tbe  naWons  In  which  the  major  oil 
companies  have  their  home  offices. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  strong  policy 
considerations  in  favor  of  denying  tax 
credits  for  these  payments.  If  these  credits 
were  disallowed,  UB.  oil  companies  would  be 
able  to  treat  all  payments  made  to  the  oil- 
producing  countries  as  deductible  costs  of 
doing  business.  Therefore,  the  oil  ccwapanles 
would  treat  the  per-barrel  payments  made 
to  foreign  governments  exactly  the  same  as 
If  they  were  producing  oil  In  the  United 
States  where  only  deductions  are  available 
for  royalty  payments.  As  a  matter  of  tax 
equity,  there  is  no  reason  to  continue  pref- 
erential tax  treatment,  in  the  form  of 
credits  for  what  are  not  in  fact  income 
taxes,  to  foreign  oil  production  Income  when 
the  United  States  has  announced  a  firm  na- 
tional policy  to  develop  domestic  and  off- 
shore sources  of  energy  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

In  addition,  continued  granting  of  tax 
credits  for  these  "tax"  payments  to  the  prin- 
cipal OPEC  nations  will  result  in  a  continued 
large  annual  loss  of  revenue  to  the  United 
States  Treasury.  The  only  persons  who  ap- 
pear to  profit  from  these  rulings  are  the  oil 
companies  and  the  OPEC  governments. 

According  to  Senator  Frank  Church,  the 
Treasury  Department  acquiesced  in  the  Ini- 
tial oil  production  "tax"  ruling  in  order  to 
provide  the  Persian  Oiilf  countries  with 
needed  revenues  in  order  to  keep  them  from 
coming  under  Soviet  influence."  It  is  obvious 
that  this  policy  consideration  la  no  longer 
valid — the  last  thing  In  the  world  needed  by 
the  Persian  Oulf  nations  is  additional  oil 
revenues.  Instead,  the  IS0  ciurently  Is  left 
with  the  legacy  of  this  outmoded  foreign 
policy — a  series  of  outmoded  revenue  rulings 
which  stlU  recognize  a  now  widely  acknowl- 
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edged  artificial  system  "  as  resulting  in  cred- 
itable tax  payments. 

n.  POLICT  coNsmESA-noira 

According  to  the  foregoing  analysis,  as  a 
matter  of  law,  the  purported  "Income  taxes" 
paid  to  the  principal  OPEC  countries  do  not 
qualify  as  creditable  taxes.  Therefore,  the 
rulings  cited  at  the  beginning  of  this  petition 
should  be  revoked  without  taking  policy 
considerations  into  account.  Nevertheless, 
it  Is  relevant  to  note  that  policy  arguments 
recently  raised  by  oil  company  representa- 
tives fall  to  present  a  compelling  case  for  the 
need  to  continue  the  existence  of  the  current 
rulings. 

The  principal  contention  of  these  com- 
panies is  that  denial  of  the  foreign  tax  credit 
for  OPEC  "taxes"  would  subject  U.S.  com- 
panies to  h^her  tax  burdens  than  their  for- 
eign-owned competitors,  and  place  them  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage. ^^  However,  no  evi- 
dence has  been  put  forth  in  support  of  this 
argument,  which  Is  the  same  general  asser- 
tion made  when  any  proposal  is  made  which 
would  increase  taxation  of  foreign  source  in- 
come. In  fact,  in  view  of  recent  extremely 
high  foreign  Income  of  VS.  oil  companies. 
It  Is  Just  as  reasonable  to  conclude  that  in- 
creased U.S.  taxation  of  such  Income  through 
elimination  of  the  foreign  tax  credit  for 
OPEC  "taxes"  merely  would  reduce  the  ex- 
tremely high  foreign  profits  to  very  high  for- 
eign profits  with  no  detrimental  competitive 
results. 

Even  if  U.S.  oil  companies  became  less 
competitive  abroad  because  of  higher  VS. 
tax  payments,  there  is  no  indication  the 
Interests  of  the  U.S.  would  be  harmed — only 
the  oil  companies  would  be  harmed.  Since 
only  a  small  part  of  foreign  crude  oil  produc- 
tion of  VS.  based  companies  is  imported 
into  the  UB.,  increased  tax  coste  would  affect 
what,  in  essence,  are  totally  foreign  opera- 
tions. Moreover,  apart  from  high  dividend 
Income  repatriated  to  the  U.S.  on  high  for- 
eign production  Income,  there  is  no  indica- 
tion that  the  U.S.  beneflte  from  having  UB. 
based  companies  hold  foreign  oil  conces- 
sions. Oil  produced  abroad  will  be  sold  Into 
the  U.S.  by  foreign  as  well  as  U.S.  oil  com- 
panies if  there  Is  a  market  for  the  oil  In  the 
United  States. 

In  addition,  most  of  the  leading  interna- 
tional oil  companies  are  incorporated  in  the 
United  States.  Any  minimal  detrimental 
competitive  effecte  of  denial  of  tax  credlte 
for  "taxes"  paid  for  the  principal  OPEC  na- 
tions currently  could  benefit  a  limited  nxun- 
ber  of  foreign  companies — principally  Shell 
and  British  Petroleum. 

m.    CONCLUSION 

Apart  from  being  denominated  as  "Income 
taxes,"  the  psymento  made  to  the  principal 
OPBX;  nations  by  tbe  International  oil  com- 
panies In  connection  with  their  oil  produc- 
tion activities  no  longer  have  anything  in 
common  with  true  Income  taxes.  In  this  con- 
text, the  old  riddle  traditionally  attributed 
to  Abraham  Lincoln  would  appear  relevant: 

"If  you  call  a  tall  a  leg,  how  many  legs  has 
a  dog?" 

"Five?" 

"No;  calling  a  tall  a  leg  dont  make  It  a 
leg." 

Similarly,  a  foreign  government,  merely  by 
calling  a  royalty  an  "Income  tax",  does  not 
make  the  royalty  a  creditable  Income  tax 
for  purposes  of  either  Section  901  or  903. 
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TWENTIETH  CENTURY 
OPPORTUNITY 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7,  1974 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  historians  who  believe  that  the  20th 
century  will  be  recalled  primarily  as  the 
dawn  of  the  nuclear  age.  Others  believe 
that  it  will  be  noteworthy  as  that  point 
in  time  when  man  was  first  able  to  break 
the  fetters  of  gravity  and  travel  to  the 
outer  reaches  of  the  solar  system.  Still 
others  are  of  the  opinion  that  future 
generations  will  regard  genetic  and  med- 
ical discoveries  as  the  greatest  contri- 
bution of  our  generation  to  the  main- 
stream of  civilization. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  achieve  in  our 
time,  a  distinction  which  would  be  more 
Important  to  the  future  of  mankind  than 
any  of  these. 

We  can  become  that  generation  in 
which  mankind,  for  the  first  time,  was 
wise   enough   to  leave   the  Earth,   its 
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wfttexs,  and  Ito  atraoaphew  1^  better 
cnnrttticin  tban  «•  fomul  IL 

Pvtec*  "oppartonikF"  ia 
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mandatory  that  we  give  a 
perpetuat  eentn^  over  those 
of  dvlUzatian  vrtilch  are 
Xihjriical  environment. 
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great  taank  from  which  to  drai 
physical  needs.  He  had  also 
a  repoBltonr  f«r  hto  waste  pnxhitts 
has  never  been  more  fully  rea^d 
In  the  present  decade  when  our 
and  personal  well-being  demands 
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«e  extract  and  achieve  mifriMni 
oiMDcnt  of  those  abundant 
sources   that  He   beaeath   the 
•orfaoe. 

DhtU    rehttiveiy    recent 
tended  to  regard  the  ability  of 
Tlronment  to  sustain  these 
infinite.  Today  we  know  that 
ponest  Id  what  we  collectively 
CBvironment"  is  not  only  finite 
some  eases  to  tragically  near 
or,    as   the   case   may    be, 
<leBi)oilitimt. 

Znsofar  as  the  magnitmie  of 
to  future  generations  to  conccmc  I, 
the   following   stark   word 
forth  by  Dr.  David  M.  OatesJ 
the  Missouri  Botanical  Gardens, 
of   a  congressional   coUoqaton 
sammerof  IMt: 

A  ftiture  «BrtIi  populated  by 
depiesBed  billions  gasping  for  atr, 
of  oxygen  and  laden  with  poITataoti 
tng  for  tUlckened  eutrophlc  watei 
gitng  to  aToid  th«  constant  preaenc 
another,  and  In  essence  conttamtng 
degraded  substance  level. . . 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  flndy  brieve 
tbne  has  eeaie  to  take  hold  of 
tret  these  factors  wMcfa  are  .. 
for  degrading  otir  euviruiiment. 

I  do  not  Imply  that  either  the 

tlve  branch  or  the  Congress 

blind  to  the  threats  or  negligent 
ping  out  to  meet  them. 

The  aforementioDed  coUoqutan 
was  sponsored  by  the  House  C 
on  Science   and  Astronautics 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
sular  Affairs,  was  one  of  a  series 
pressions  of  national  interest 
envlruunent  made  In  recent  yean 
Conmpss  and  the  executive  brancl 

It  fe  Incumbent  upon  Congress 
view,  to  take  a  singleminded  appr 
pravMlDg  the  enabling  legtolati^ 
funding,  and  perhaps  most  I 
of  all,  etemcJ  oversight  as  the 
ment  protection  efforts  begin. 

In  AprQ  of  1969,  dortng  the 
aession  of  the  tlst  Congress.  ] 
duced  a  resotation  which  , 
the  creatton  of  a  Standing 
on  the  EttTlrenment  in  the 
Rq>resentattvc8.    I    rclntrodue« 

same  rcsolutton  in  the  92d „. 

again  in  the  first  session  of  thi 
gress  with  a  total  of  315  cosponson 

I  was  very  pleased  when.  In 
session  at  ttato  Coogress,  the 
av  legtolatlan  was  partially    _^ 
the  House  Select  Committee  en 
tees   reeenmended   the   ereatler 
standhig  Comoiittce  oa  Energy 
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Tlronment  as  part  of  their  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  House  committee  system. 

The  select  committ.ee  takes  a  very  big 
step  in  the  right  direction  toward  solv- 
ing environmental  problems.  I  do  not 
believe,  atthoagh.  that  consolidating 
energy  and  envtresiment  toxlo  one  stand- 
ing eomonittee  wiU  provide  Uiese  issues 
with  the  selective  consideration  they 
most  have  in  the  Congress. 

TTiese  issues  cover  very  substantial 
areas  of  Jurisdiction  and  many  times,  as 
the  select  coounittee  notes,  will  overlap 
each  other's  Jurisdictional  boundaries. 

To  handle  thto'  so-called  "broad- 
gaged"  legtelatlon,  the  select  eommii- 
tee  has  recommended  that  a  mechantora 
of  Joint  bill  referral  and  review  proce- 
dures for  legislation  be  adopted.  This  to  a 
mechanism  that  is  necessary  for  the 
effective  handling  of  so  many  bUls  that 
cover  a  wide  range  of  issues. 

At  the  same  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
Ueve  that  It  Is  Just  as  necessary  that 
energy  and  environment  issues,  each 
covering  such  a  wide  range  of  pubUc 
policy  matters,  be  included  in  different 
standing  committees.  Many  times  legis- 
lation covering  one  of  these  areas  will 
come  before  thto  body,  and  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  any  other  issue.  In 
most  cases,  these  bills  refiect  the  interest 
and  needs  of  msmy  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, and  Congress  would  be  doing  a 
great  disservice  to  the  Nation  by  giving 
such  legislation  anything  but  prl(»lty 
ooBskleratiaB. 

Accordingly,  today  I  have  introduced 
an  update  of  my  earlier  standing  com- 
mittee resolution  which  takes  all  of  the 
environmental  Jurtodlction  proposed  by 
the  Select  Committee  on  Committees  for 
inclusion  In  proposed  committees  on 
Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources  and 
Snergy  and  Environment,  and  combines 
them  under  one  separate  stan<ttng  Com- 
mittee on  the  Environment. 

The  standing  committee  which  I  pro- 
pose would  provide  each  of  its  members 
with  an  (Hjportunity  for  meaningful  par- 
ti^patton  In  deeisiomnaking  within  a 
significant  pubUc  poney  field.  These  Is- 
sues certainly  deal  with  broad  segments 
of  public  policy  and  would,  therefore,  at- 
tract a  broadly  representative  member- 
ship. 

As  a  result  of  eonsoBdatlng  all  issues 
deaHBg  wKh  the  environment  into  one 
standing  committee,  Its  members  would 
be  able  to  give  coherent  consideration  to 
aU  pressing  environmental  problems 
whose  handling  has  always  been  frag- 
mented In  the  past. 

Thto  standing  committee  will  provide 
a  mechanism  for  more  responsible  legis- 
lative oversight  when  dealing  with  en- 
vironmental laws  being  implemented  by 
the  Federal  Government,  and  a  profes- 
sional approach  in  management  of  in- 
formation resources  supporting  serviecs 
and  physical  planning. 

I  have  had  the  pleasive  In  the  past 
weeks  of  working  together  with  many  of 
the  major  environmental  groups  in  the 
country  in  preparing  thto  leglslatiotk. 
These  groups  believe  as  I  do  that  ths 
principles  outlined  in  thto  legtolation  are 
needed  so  that  this  Nation's  enviranmen- 
tal  Interests  can  be  effective  repre- 
sented in  the  Congress.  They  Include  the 
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National  Park  and  Conservation  Assoeia- 
ki^tn.  the  Sierra  Club,  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  the  Natural  Resources  De- 
Isnse  Caoncil.  CUtiMns  Committee  on  Na- 
tural Resewees.  WBdemess  Society,  Na- 
tional Reereation  and  Park  Aasociarion, 
Friends  of  the  Eftr^  and  Pond  for 
Animals. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  envision  the  Committee 
on  the  Environment  as  one  of  the  most 
Important  and  prestigiaus  assignments  in 
Congress.  Certainly,  I  could  think  of  no 
greater  reqxMiBibttity  than  assuring  a 
high  quality  of  Mfe  for  current  and  fu- 
ture generations. 


THE  1975  E^X'ENSE  BUDGET  IS 
"SATE" 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OV   CaUFOBMIA 

IN  THB  HODBS  OF  REPRESE39TATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7.  1974 

Mr.  BOB  WILSC»i.  Mr.  (Speaker,  we 
must  keep  our  defenses  up  at  a  time 
when  it  is  most  easy  to  lose  our  strength 
through  lack  of  financial  support  for  re- 
building our  worn  out  military  machine. 
I  urge  my  eoUeagues  to  carefully  review 
the  fallowing  thonghtful  anaysto  at  the 
proposed  defense  budget  by  Ira  C.  Eak- 
er,  a  retired  lieutenant  general  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force: 

The  1976  Vzwma*  Bnoccr  Is  "Sara" 
(By  Ira  C.  Baker) 

The  propoaed  defense  budget  whlck  Presi- 
dent Nixon  submlUed  to  Ckmgreea  on  FW>. 
4  called  for  an  expenditvire  of  sas.S  billion 
against  979.5  bUllon  spent  last  year  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  (DOD). 

Since  the  left-wing  and  pacifist  press  im- 
mediately trumpeted  "a  $6  Milton  increase  in 
military  appropriations  for  1976,"  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  examine  what  this  represents 
as  a  eontrtbotlon  to  the  ao-ealled  "anm 
race." 

Of  this  $e  billion  Increase  for  DOD  for  IVli, 
•3.6  bUllon  Is  to  cover  increased  pay  xalses. 
Inflation,  the  tncreaoed  costs  of  weapozts  and 
Buppltee,  acconnted  for  $1.6  billion.  The  In- 
creased cost  of  fuel  for  the  mUltary  (due  to 
the  Arab  oil  embargo)  was  $600  mfflton.  Thla 
left  but  half  a  binion  doUars  as  the  true 
Increaae  in  defense  costs  for  '75  over  "74. 

Defense  continues  to  decline  as  a  percent- 
age of  the  overaU  federal  outlay.  In  1974  It 
represented  27.9  per  cent;  in  1976  it  repre- 
sents 27.2  per  cent.  By  contrast,  welfare  and 
human  resource  programs  represent  60  per 
cent  of  the  federal  budget  for  1978,  a  sub- 
stantial increase  over  1974. 

The  laiocatton  of  the  defense  budget 
among  the  servloes  Is  always  of  Interest  as  it 
can  record  current  changes  in  defense  policy. 

The  following  table  shows  these  allocattona 
In  bllUons  of  doUars: 

1974       1975 

Army »2a.  1     $33.9 

Navy  (ft  Marines) 37.1       39.0 

Air  Force m.  »      27.6 

Personnel  casts  continue  to  represent  66 
per  cent  of  all  defense  expenditures.  Total 
defense  mUltary  and  civilian  employment  at 
the  end  of  1976  will  be  3.18  million.  Thla 
represents  a  23,000  cut  from  1974  In  people 
strength.  It  is  also  540.000  below  the  person- 
nel strength  a  decade  ago,  and  1.85  million 
less  than  tlie  peak  strength  during  ttie  Viet- 
nam War  bi  1909. 

MUltary  peraonael  to  cut  22,000  In  the  "75 
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budget  whUe  dvUlan  personnel  remains 
practically  unchanged. 

In  numerical  terms,  our  forces  ate  at  the 
lowest  level  In  a  quarter-century,  more  than 
1  million  below  the  peacetime  year  of  1950. 

The  Pentagon  calls  this  a  "readiness  budg- 
et." It  \B  designed  to  increase  the  immediate 
readiness  and  effectiveness  both  of  the  gen- 
eral pxxrpose  forces  and  the  strategic  nuclear 
forces.  Significantly,  it  is  also  responsive  to 
the  lessons  of  the  Vietnam  War  and  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict. 

There  is  an  Increaae  of  $300  million  for 
conununlcatioDS  and  Intelligence  programs; 
significant  sums  are  spent  for  improved  sea- 
and  airUft,  and  new  command  and  control 
devices  and  techniques  receive  added  em- 
phasis— all  direct  restilts  of  implications  of 
the  Middle  East  conflict. 

Strategic  forces  get  about  the  same  budget 
Increase  as  general  purpose  forces  in  the  '75 
budget,  nearly  $1  billion. 

Research  and  development  funds  are  wise- 
ly increased  more  than  $1  billion  In  the  '76 
budget  to  ensure  the  modernization  of  our 
military  capability  and  to  prevent  techno- 
logical surprise. 

The  '75  budget  might  also  appropriately  be 
called  a  "holding  budget." 

Defense  Secretary  James  Schleslnger,  tes- 
tlfiylng  In  support  of  the  new  budget,  re- 
cently told  congressional  committes  that  the 
action  of  the  Soviet  Union  will  necessarily 
determine  the  size  of  this  and  futvire  defense 
budgets. 

If  on-going  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  SALT  II  (strategic  arms  limitation 
talks'  second  round)  and  In  related  mutual 
and  balanced  force  reductions  talks  (MBFR) 
achieve  meaningful  mutual  reductions  In 
armaments  and  defense  forces,  the  U.S.  arms 
budgets  will  be  promptly  re^onsive. 

The  1976  budget  contains  funds  for  the 
continual  development  of  the  strategic  Triad 
programs,  land-based  intercontinental  ballis- 
tic missUes,  Trident  (the  new  underseas 
fleet)  and  the  B-1,  new  strategic  bomber. 

The  United  States  will  then  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  deploy  each  of  these  essential  systems 
without  delay  if  the  Soviets  continue  their 
vast  arms  expansion  clearly  designed  to  gain 
overwhelming  superiority. 

Secretary  Schleslnger  also  expressed  the 
hope  that  this  evidence  of  U.S.  determina- 
tion might  speed  the  negotiating  process  in 
SALT  n. 

The  '76  defense  budget  Is  not  an  optimum 
budget  but  a  tnintmiim  safe  outlay  if  the 
United  States  is  to  nuUntaln  parity  and  ef- 
fectlveneas  as  a  world  power. 


MY  RESPONSIBIIirry  AS  A  CITIZEN 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or  KnnncsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7,  1974 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  and  its  Ladles  Auxiliary, 
conducts  a  Voice  of  Democracy  contest. 

Thto  year,  nearly  600,000  secondary 
school  students  participated  in  the  con- 
test, competing  for  the  five  national 
scholarships  which  are  awarded  as  top 
prizes. 

The  winning  contestant  frwn  each 
State  to  brought  to  Washington.  D.C.  for 
the  final  judging  as  a  guest  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars. 

I  am  gratified  to  note  that  the  Minne- 
sota winner  in  thto  contest  to  Miss  Debra 
C.  Bock  of  Route  2,  Tracy,  in  our  Sixth 
Congressional  District. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

For  the  edification  of  my  colleagues.  I 
Insert  her  prize-winning  essay  In  the 

CONGRXSSSIONAL  RXCOlU): 

Mt  Rxsponsibilxtt  as  a  Citizen 
(By  Miss  Debra  C.  Book) 

Deas  Diabt:  Just  another  ordinary  Frl- 
(lay — eight  hours  of  school  and  the  bus  ride 
home.  Well,  on  second  thought,  maytie  not  an 
ordinary  day — we  commemorated  Veterans' 
Day — the  same  program  as  In  the  past  five 
years  of  high  school,  only  today  was  the  last 
time  that  I  will  participate ! 

Maybe  that's  what  happened  to  great  num- 
bers of  Americans — they  reach  the  final  leg 
of  one  segment  of  life  and  forget  to  go  on. 
Will  that  happen  to  me — no  Interest  in  my 
government's  decisions,  actions,  or  needs  un- 
tU  I'm  ready  for  my  social  security  (^ecks. 
NO,  that  wUl  not  happen  to  me,  for  today  I 
felt:  "I'm  going  to  be  a  part  of  this  society 
In  a  few  months.  I'm  18 — what  am  I  going  to 
do?  Will  I  follow  the  apathetic  mood  of  the 
1950's,  or  wUl  I  get  Involved  Uke  the  young 
of  the  sixties,  who  were  very  much  con- 
cerned? But  you  see  there  Is  a  difference,  be- 
cause I  am  the  yotmg  of  the  seventies,  a 
young  adult  who  must  make  a  decision  as  to 
how  I  wiU  fulfill  my  responsibility — that  of 
being  a  United  States  citizen. 

You  know  its  a  funny  thing, — I've  never 
starved, — or  worked  long  hoiirs  in  poor  con- 
ditions for  little  pay, — I've  never  been  on  a 
battlefield  or  I've  never  heard  a  machine 
gun, — or  have  I  witnessed  anyone  die, — every 
day  of  my  life  I've  had  a  warm  bed  to  sleep 
In,  a  television  to  watch,  a  radio  to  listen  to 
and  every  other  middle  class  luxury  of  an 
American  family. 

Yet,  I  have  heard  speaker  after  speaker  tell 
me  how  important  citizenship  is, — how  great 
oiu:  government  Is, — how  Important  It  is  to 
die  for  it, — to  stand  up  for  It, — and  to  salute 
it, — but  I  think  the  most  important  and  the 
hardest  ordeal  is  being  18  and  never  having 
had  to  pay  Just  a  little  for  my  right  of  l)eing 
an  American  citizen. 

My  country  has  given  me  a  school  to  go  to 
where  I  have  studied  and  learned  practically 
everything  I  know  about  our  government, 
how  It  functions,  what  citizenship  entails, 
but  as  the  old  cliche  goes,  "You  never  know 
how  great  something  is  until  you  lose  It." 

And  I  am  telling  you  now  that  I  do  not 
intend  to  loee  It.  Oh,  you  can  say  it  Is  easy 
to  say  something  like  that;  but  to  carry  It 
out  Is  the  hardest  part.  But  I  feel  that  Just 
knowing  Its  going  to  be  hard,  is  the  first 
step. 

I  Intend  to  enter  the  military  service  where 
I  plan  to  continue  my  education  and  learn 
all  I  can,  because  I  want  my  children  to  In- 
herit the  social,  economic,  and  political 
standards  that  I  have  lived  wltti,  and  for 
them  to  be  able  to  improve  upon  them.  I 
want  them  to  run  on  that  beach,  and  I  want 
them  to  be  able  to  speak  out  their  feelings 
and  I  want  them,  moet  of  all,  to  have  the 
freedoms  I  have  had. 

But  you  see, — this  means  I  have  a  respon- 
slbUlty, — ^I  know  today  that  I  want  to  exer- 
cise my  right  to  vote,  to  select  the  best  lead- 
ers for  my  country,  and  to  stand  up  f<w  those 
In  office.  I  Intend  to  be  a  concerned  citizen 
who  will  objectively  analyze  the  news  of  our 
world,  the  actions  of  our  government,  and 
the  people  therein.  This  is  not  for  someone 
else  to  do;  but  for  me  as  an  individual 
citizen. 

If  this  means  driving  down  the  road  60 
miles  per  hotir,  or  going  to  a  city  council 
meeting,  or  turning  off  that  unneeded  light, 
then  that  is  what  I  must  do. 

This  is  my  responsibility  as  a  citizen, — ^to 
be  involved  with  my  government's  affairs. 
Maybe  breaking  away  from  my  peer  group 
and  to  cry  and  salute  Old  Olory  the  next 
time  she  passes  by  wont  be  easy,  but  you 
see.— the  creation  of  tbis  ordinary  Friday 
wasn't  so  easy  either. 
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HISTORY  SHOWS  FAILURE  OF 
CONTROUS 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

or   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  7,  1974 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wage  and 
price  controto,  in  various  forms,  have 
been  tried  in  many  countries  through- 
out history;  each  time  they  have  been 
tried  the  results  have  not  been  what  the 
planners  expected. 

President  Johnson  tried  W8«e-price 
guidelines.  The  guidelines  failed  and 
were  abandoned.  The  British  tried  a 
wage-price  board;  it  failed  and  was 
aboUshed  in  1970.  The  Canadians  tried 
voluntary  wage-price  controls.  In  1971, 
their  Prices  and  Incomes  Commission 
announced  the  program  was  imworkable 
and  would  be  abandoned. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  Just 
announced  it  will  recommend  the  end  of 
almost  all  controls  on  April  30.  1974. 
The  reason  for  thto,  of  course,  to  that 
these  controto  atoo  have  been  ineffective 
and  have  resulted  only  in  dtotortions  of 
the  economy. 

The  record  to  clear : 

During  Phase  I  (August  1971  to  Novem- 
ber 1971)  the  rate  of  increase  of  prices  was 
2.0%  (which  Indicates  a  freeze  can  have 
an  effect  for  a  short  period) .  However,  dur- 
ing Phase  n  (November  1971-January  1978) 
the  rate  of  increase  was  3.6%.  During  Phase 
in  (January  1973-July  1973)  the  rate  of  in- 
crease was  7.4%.  And  during  the  present 
Phase  IV  (July  1973)  the  rate  of  Increase 
has  climbed  to  11.1%.  (U.S.  News  and  World 
Report,  February  4,  1974,  page  18.) 

"Wage  and  price  controto  have  failed  to 
stem  Infiatlon,  because  they  have  at- 
tacked its  symptoms  and  not  the  causes. 
Infiatlon  to  caused  by  increases  in  the 
money  supply  combined  with  increasing 
demand  and  decreasing  supplies.  That  is, 
more  money  in  circulation  to  bidding  for 
less  goods;  therefore,  prices — and  then 
wages — are  pushed  up.  Attempts  to  stop 
the  upward  push  of  prices  through  im- 
position of  controto  to  the  equivalent  of 
trying  to  stop  a  raging  fever  by  breaking 
your  thermometer. 

Although,  as  we  have  seen,  wage  and 
price  controto  have  little,  if  any,  effect 
in  controlling  infiatlon,  they  do  have  a 
number  of  negative  side-effects.  As  the 
dtotlnguished  economtot,  Milton  Fried- 
man of  the  University  of  Chicago,  has 
pointed  out: 

The  COTitrols  affect  productivity  In  thre« 
ways:  (1)  millions  of  man-hours  in  govern- 
ment and  Industry  devoted  to  administer- 
ing controls  constitute  pure  and  unadul- 
terated waste;  (2)  Insofar  as  any  wage  rates 
are  prevented  from  rising,  workers  have  less 
Incentive  to  do  their  best  and  eiiy)loyers 
are  hampered  In  hiring  as  many  and  as  hl^ 
quality  wco'kers  as  they  demand;  (3)  Insofar 
as  profit  margins  i4>proach  the  permitted 
ceilings,  businesses  loee  much  of  their  in- 
centive to  keep  down  costs.  (Newsweek,  May 
22, 1072.) 

Many  of  my  colleagues  and  I  have  been 
pointing  out  these  basic  facts  for  years. 
It  to  good  to  know  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
mintotration.  throufi^  Its  recent  experi- 
ence, has  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
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ICr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttae  Thalr- 
man  at  the  Atomic  Energy  Cttmnie- 
sion.  ttxe  Honorable  Dixy  Lee 
recently  In  the  Third  Distriet 
nessee,  and  I  had  the  honor  ef 
Ing  with  her  at  meetingB  in  Oak 
Dnrtav  the  cotDise  ef  her  yMt  I 
nessee,  she  appeared  before 
groups  in  east  Tennessee,  one 
tbe  2-day  meetlAg  oif  the 
TMtlnc  Ttehnatogy  Exhibiti^ 
CTttiieriBce— WATTBO-at  tlic 
Betel  in  KhesTlIIe.  At  this 
reviewed  the  role  of  the  Oak 
in  helping  solve  the  energy  eris  s 
also  explained  what  the  AEC  is 
gcBceaUy  te  coaae  np  with 
A  iiwiiMj  of  ber  icmacfea 
2S  edition  ef 
the  daily  newspaper  • 
What  Chaifuaui  Bay  had  to  say 
win  be  a<  hUsTCst  to  all  wlw  arefwerk- 
ktg  to  teeak  the  back  of  the 
I,.  thcRfoare.  fed  it  is 

eaeerpU  of  her  remarkfijas  re- 
partcd  ky  the  Oak  RUger. 

Chairman  Bsv  called  for 
■aapsiwer  training;  pregrams  in]  eaici- 
neerlng  and  said  the  training  and  tech- 
nology program — ^TAT — in  Oak  EUdge 
"eoakl  wall  serve  as  a  model  far  laany 
a  «ai  be  Bcecasary  in  every 
o< 

that  the  TAT 
natednMTC  than  3M  skiBed 
the  last  7  years. 

The  TAT  program  in  Oak  Ridge 
parted  by  State  and  FMeral  f  ub4b 
Is  eondacted  at  tiie  Y-t3  irfant 

Hoir.  DiZT  Lee  Rat  fSrenMB  em  Ewaauijci 

8oi.moNa 

She   said   that,   becaiue   of   shortages   In 
nuclear   engineering   and   other 
flalda.  more  manpower  training 
awwled.  She'alao  supporta  the  plan 
WlnfleU.    Dunn,    whom    she    visited 
Thuraday  morning,  to  develop 
school  system  In  the  state  to  train  |xafts- 
men. 

ay  aatd  tkaS  ttere  as»|niMO 

r  OB  auoiaar  power  gsowth  itolaa- 
ttona.  2700  new  rmrlaar  engineen  slugild  be 
added  every  year  for  the  next  decade 
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SXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"Ot  tba  total  engineering  dagreca  grantad." 
ObalnBan  Bay  saM,  'nuclear  repreaenta  only 
two  percent  and  this  Is  not  nearly  enough 
In  onltr  to  sustaia 
needs." 

Chairmaa  Utf  waa  tntradweed  by  Aubrey 
Wagner,  chairman  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  with  whom  she  spent  much  of 
the  day  TliucBday.  liaster  of  ceremonies  for 
the  WATTec  banquet  was  Robert  Hart,  man- 
ager of  AECTs  Oak  Ridge  Operations. 

Hart  presented  a  citatton  to  Floyd  Culler, 
deputy  director  of  Oak  Ridge  National  Lab- 
oratory, who  served  as  acting  director  for 
naarty  a  year,  "in  recognition  of  outstanding 
achievement."  The  citation  was  awarded 
by  the  engineering  and  technical  com- 
munity of  Oak  Ridge,  as  represented  by  more 
than  a  doeen  engineering  society  chapters. 

The  WATTec  program  also  included  a 
number  of  exhibits.  Among  these  exhibits 
were: 

An  energy-environment  simulator  built  by 
Oak  Ridge  AasocUted  UnlveratUea; 

An  OKRL  fish  tag  attached  to  a  largemouth 
basa  in  order  to  measure  the  rates  of  tem- 
perature change  in  the  water  where  the  fish 
swims; 

A  pvstotype  mirror  for  a  laser  fusion  ma- 
chine developed  by  the  Y-13  Plant.  (Tlie 
T-ia  mirror  would  be  used  to  focus  the  con- 
centrated Light  from  a  laeer  to  heat  pellets 
of  heavy  hydrogen  isot<^>es  to  millions  of 
dagraea  so  that  explosive  fusion  reactions 
occur,  contained  in  a  chamber.) 

According  to  the  Y-12  exhibit  on  mirrors. 
"The  Sandia  Corporation  (in  New  Mexico) 
la  rtasignlng  a  demonstration  solar  energy 
system  to  collect  and  store  fl.ve  million  BTUs 
(British  Thermal  Unit,  a  measure  of  heat 
content)  per  day.  A  hundred  reflectors  with 
a  total  surface  area  of  10,800  sqiuu'e  feet  wUI 
be  needed. 

"The  Y-12  Plant  Is  assessing  the  feasibility 
etf  aptlons  to  manufacture  high  quality  re- 
flectors at  an  ecoooaiical  price." 

In  her  general  talk  described  as  "Inspira- 
ttoaal"  by  Hart,  Chairman  Ray  called  engi- 
neers "a  wanted  conunodity"  and  the  na- 
tlon'a  "prime  problam  solvers." 

8be  said  that  saglassn  are  needed  ts  help 
the  aatton  achieve  two  gaals  trtentlfled  In  a 
report  she  led  in  preparing  tor  the  President 
oin  how  to  spend  billions  of  «*""«"■«  for  energy 
(•search  and  development  la  the  next  Ave 
yeara 

Theae  gpaale,  Chairman  Ray  said,  ate  to 
increase  Ute  efficiency  of  known  technologlea 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  developing  energy  self- 
sMOeieBcy,  and  "to  develop  new  technologies 
to  gasraatee  our  energy  self-auiBclency  over 
the  lang  run." 

Chairman  Ray  said  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment plana  to  spend  #11.3  bUUon  over  the 
next  gve  years  for  energy  research  and  de- 
velepmcnt,  eacludlng  ftUot  plant  construc- 
tion. 

If  tbe  President's  budget  for  fiscal  1976  U 
approved  by  Congress,  she  said  scientists  and 
englnaei's  eaa  expect  the  government  to 
spend  SIjB  bUlkoa  for  direct  energy  research 
and  develapaieat  naxt  fiscal  year,  which 
begmaJuly  1. 

Another  gaoo  millloa  would  be  spent  for 
baale  and  supporttag  research  and  for  en- 
Tlrenmental  aOacta,  she  added. 

Bay  said  that  the  proposed  ex- 
fer  energy  research  foUaw  cloeely 
the  recommendations  she  made  In  her  report 
to  the  Pseatdent  last  December.  This  report, 
rike  added,  had  input  from  more  than  400 
people  fiwa  private  industry,  national  labora- 
tories, private  foundations  and  univacaitlea. 
Tba  (apart,  she  aatd.  UstMl  five  talks  to  be 
awt  If  the  VS.  is  t»  aakleve  the  goal  of  get- 
aU  Ms  energy  fsoaa  dameetlc  souroes  by 
■a  neat  rtseads. 

I.  to  coneerve  energy.  Chatnaan  Kay 
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that  our  society  should  oantlnue  ta  be  based 
"on  mechanical  machlnaa  and  good  aaglneer- 
ing  practices"  rather  than  be  "^'^b^  back  to 
a  slave  and  servant  society.  She  lashed  out  at 
"saU-flagallatlng  words  that  bemoan  the  fact 
that  we  use  energy." 

Knergy  conservation,  she  added,  includes 
Improving  the  efficiency  of  machines  and 
conversion  processes  Involved  in  energy  use. 
"Here  Is  where  the  engineer  has  a  tremen- 
dous role  to  play,"  she  said. 

2.  To  Increase  the  domestic  production  of 
oil  and  gas  as  rapidly  and  reasonably  as  pos- 
sible BO  that  the  UJ3.  can  rely  less  on  fuel 
intports. 

3.  To  Increase  the  use  of  coal  and  to  per- 
fect economic  processes  to  make  fuel  oil  and 
gas  from  coal  so  as  to  supplement  and  later 
subetltute  for  diminishing  oil  and  natural 
gas  resources. 

4.  To  expand  nuclear  energy  so  that  atomic 
fuel  can  eventually  rephu»  fossil  fuels  for 
producing  heat  to  make  steam  for  generating 
electricity. 

5.  To  foster  the  use  of  renewable  raaotirces, 
such  as  heat  from  the  Interior  of  the  earth, 
from  the  sun,  and  from  thermonuclear  fusion 
as  well  as  power  from  hydroelectric  sourues. 

Chairman  Ray  said  the  national  goal  Is 
that  "nuclear  power  and  the  use  of  coal  win 
be  the  prime  basis  for  the  production  of 
electricity  throughout  the  reaadnder  af  this 
century." 

She  added  that  the  VS.  owes  It  to  future 
generations  not  to  burn  up  an  the  earth's 
fossil  fuels  now  for  heat  and  electric  power 
generation.  "These  foesU  fuels,  she  added,  are 
probably  more  valuable  as  sources  of  hydro- 
carbon chemicals  for  fertUlaers,  plastics, 
other  synthetics,  peti  ochemleals,  and  feed- 
stock. 

Chairman  Ray,  a  marine  bloleglst  with  a 
Ph.  D.  frtnn  Stanford  University,  began  her 
talk  by  saying,  "t  think  I  knew  more  about 
nuclear  engineering  than  any  ether  marine 
biologist  in  the  country." 

She  said  that,  because  ef  her  studies  of 
how  ocean  microorganisms  cause  the  deterio- 
ration of  wood  structures  In  the  sea,  she  was 
offeied  membership  In  the  American  Society 
of  Corrosion  Engineers. 

THIS  society.  Chairman  Ray  saM,  called  her 
Miss  Deterioration. 


JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or   NTW   JEESXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1974 

Mr.  HEI^TOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 

all  know,  this  year  a  significantly  large 
number  of  House  Mwnbers  have  an- 
nounced their  retirement  and  Intend  to 
return  to  private  life.  Among  the  many 
Mae  lilembers  the  House  will  loee  this 
year  is  Congresswoman  Julia  Butler 
Hambbn  ef  Washington.  Congresswoman 
HsMBBN  haa  decided  to  retire  after  37 
years  of  exemplary  public  service  at  the 
city,  State,  and  Federal  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

Widely  respected  far  her  forthright- 
ness  and  integrity,  she  has  represented 
her  State  and  served  her  Nation  with 
Tlelan  and  rompasirton  for  14  years.  As 
chAlrman  ef  the  House  Interk>r  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  she  wae  the  first 
wamaa  to  bold  a  suteaaualttee  chair- 
manshlp  In  either  the  Hoiae  ar  the 
Senate. 
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Today,  most  of  us  have  become  sensi- 
tive to  amd  well  aware  of  the  women's 
lights  movement.  However,  those  who 
have  had  the  privilege  of  working  with 
this  fine  person,  knew  long  ago  of  the 
vital  and  dynamic  contributions  women 
could  make  to  Congress  and  to  society. 

During  her  tenure,  she  devoted  herself 
to  issues  concerning  the  environment, 
nati(Hial  parks,  forest  lands,  fish«-ies.  en- 
ergy resources  and  the  needs  of  the  In- 
dian people,  in  addition  to  providing  out- 
standing service  for  the  pe<q>le  of  her 
district. 

We.  in  Congress,  will  miss  Congress- 
woman  Hansen.  I  am  sxire  that  as  a  pri- 
vate citizen.  Julia  Butlkr  Hansen  will 
continue  to  work  for  the  things  in  which 
she  believes  and  continue  to  help  the 
pec^le  whom  she  has  served. 


OIL  TANK  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
CLEANINQ  —  SIGNS  OF  MASSIVE 
HOARDING 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7.  1974 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  my 
staff  investigated  the  availability  of  oil 
st<H-age  tanks  and  their  sales  lu  the 
Greater  Cleveland,  Ohio,  area. 

The  findings  indicate  that  tliere  is  a 
possiUUty  of  hoarding  on  a  massive 
scale. 

All  the  tank  supply  and  construction 
companies  we  surveyed  Informed  us  that 
their  sales  have  Increased  from  20  per- 
cent to  50  percent  since  the  energy  crisis 
began.  The  companies  also  informed  us 
that  a  much  greater  Increase  In  sales 
could  have  been  made  if  the  supplies  for 
constructing  these  tanks  were  available. 
Hor  example,  one  company  said  that  the 
normal  order-to-delivery  period  was  6  to 
8  werics  before  the  energy  crisis,  but  now 
this  period  is  10  to  12  weeks.  This  same 
company  said  that  November  and  De- 
cember have  traditionally  been  the  In- 
dustry's slow  period  with  usual  layoffs 
of  workers.  This  year  there  were  no 
layoffs.  T^cAs  year  the  company  gave 
overtime. 

Another  company  Informed  us  that 
usually  lO.OOO-gallcm  tanks  are  the  "big 
sellers,"  but  since  the  energy  crisis,  20,- 
000-gallon  tanks  have  been  much  more 
in  demand.  The  spokesman  for  this  com- 
pany also  noted  that  orders  for  8,000-  to 
10,000-gallon  tanks  are  usually  made  in 
quantities  of  1  or  2,  but  in  the  past  year 
orders  of  8  to  10  tanks  of  this  quantity 
are  common. 

My  staff  also  contacted  oil  tank  clean- 
ing companies.  We  found  that  business 
for  tank  cleaning  has  slowed  down  con- 
siderably. This  is  a  possible  indication 
of  tanks  that  cannot  be  cleaned,  because 
they  are  f  ulL 

It  Is  obvious.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
must  undertake  an  immediate  survey  of 
possible  speculation,  hoarding,  and  the 
creation  of  artificial  shortages  that  hurt 
the  general  public. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


GOV.  JOHN  WEffFS  LETITB  TO 
MR.  SIMON 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOUTH   CAaOUKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7.  1974 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  distin- 
guished Gov.  John  C.  West  has  written 
Hon.  William  Simon  an  excellent  letter, 
which  I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress.  We  commend 
the  Governor  for  his  splendid  statement. 
What  has  been  going  on  is  no  solution. 
The  answer  is  less  controls,  not  more 
bureaucracy.  We  respectfully  urge  that 
the  present  Government  role  in  petro- 
leum distribution  be  ended  at  the  earli- 
est possible  moment. 
Governor  West's  letter  follows : 

Statk  or  SotrrH  Cabouna. 

February  2t.  1974. 
Mr.  WnxxAM  E.  SncoH, 
AdminUtrator,  Federal  Energy  Office, 
WathtnffUm,  D.C. 

DEAa  Ma.  Simon:  During  the  past  three 
and  a  half  months,  the  Pederal  government 
and  the  States  have  embarked  on  a  momen- 
tous new  adventure,  one  on  a  scale  of  nov- 
elty and  Importance  that  has  no  parallel 
during  the  postwar  era.  The  decision  to  take 
over  the  critical  operations  of  the  petro- 
leum distribution  system  was  made  only 
after  the  Arab  embargo  caused  the  nation 
to  fear  catastrophic  shortages  affecting  the 
vitality  of  our  economy. 

These  catastrophic  results  have  not  taken 
place,  both  because  the  American  people 
have  voluntarily  cut  back  on  their  consump- 
tion and  because  the  actual  shortage  has 
been  less  than  initially  feared.  From  my  ad- 
mittedly local  point  of  view,  government  reg- 
ulation of  the  distribution  system  has  done 
Uttle  positive  to  alleviate  the  situation.  In 
fact,  I  have  observed  such  massive  confusion 
that  my  faith  in  the  superiority  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  has  been  greatly  reinforced. 
Do  you  honestly  believe  that,  once  the 
Arab  embargo  Is  terminated,  we  should  con- 
tinue our  belated  efforts  to  operate  the  i>e- 
troleum  distribution  system?  Both  the  States 
and  the  Federal  government  have  made  su- 
perhuman effOTts  to  undertake  this  laborious 
task.  We  have  diverted  some  of  our  best  staff 
and  our  limited  executive  attention  from 
other  vitally  Important  matters.  I  am  not 
saying  that  if  we  continued  to  sacrifice  Qur 
valuable  administrative  resources  we  could 
not  meet  this  task.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  the 
problem  is  that  "the  best  and  the  brightest- 
can  always  figure  out  how  imllmlted  num- 
bers of  persons  like  themselves  could  accom- 
plish almost  anything.  Unfortunately  gov- 
ernment, federal  and  local,  does  not  have  un- 
limited numbers  of  such  exceptional  persons 
and  we  need  them  ever  so  badly  to  work  on 
the  problems  of  economic  development,  en- 
vironmental protection,  human  resources  de- 
velopment, etc. 

With  this  In  mind,  shouldn't  we  admit  that 
once  again  "the  best  and  the  brightest"  have 
led  us  Into  the  trap  of  "governmental  over- 
load" and  that,  as  quickly  as  possible,  we 
should  return  petroleum  distribution  to  per- 
sons exi>erienced  in  such  work.  If  there  are 
some  specific  inequities  and  Injustices  that 
require  remedy,  surely  "the  best  and  the 
brightest"  can  find  a  way  for  us  to  remove 
them  without  trying  to  run  the  entire  pe- 
troleum industry. 

In  summary.  I  hope  very  much  that  ve 
can  terminate  our  Joint  adventure  In  petro-. 
leum  distribution  as  soon  as  the  Arab  em- 
bargo ends. 

Sincerely, 

John  C.  West. 
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GOVERNMENT     LAWLESSNESS — 
ABOVE  AND  BEYOND  WATERGATE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  mw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7.  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  it 
is  not  a  particularly  radical  statement 
to  say  that  Government  officials  and 
politicians  commit  crimes.  Watergate 
saw  to  it  that  the  phrase  "they're  all 
crooks"  became  tragically  common  in  the 
American  vernacular. 

Yet,  crimes  both  large  and  small  in 
significance  have  often  been  adversely 
affected  the  way  in  which  people  are 
allowed  to  live  their  lives.  It  just  hap- 
pened that  this  reality  failed  to  reach 
the  national  consciousness.  Back  in  Jime 
of  1972,  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
held  public  hearings  on  the  subject  of 
Government  lawlessness.  The  Informa- 
tion that  was  brought  out  at  those  hear- 
ings should  have  been  heeded.  It  was, 
however,  virtually  ignored  and  it  took 
Watergate  to  shock  the  collective  illusion 
of  this  coimtry. 

Today,  politicians,  writers,  and  ordi- 
nary citizens  are  coming  to  realize  that 
Watergate  followed  a  long  hlsttay  of 
Government  abuse  of  the  law.  In  a  par- 
ticularly fine  colimin.  in  a  recent  edition 
of  the  Washingt<»i  Post.  Colman  Mc- 
Carthy considered  the  subject  of  "Gov- 
ernment Lawlessness."  I  now  submit  the 
column  for  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

GOVESNMZNT     LAWLESSNESS 

(By  Colman  McCarthy) 
The  Watergate  explosions  continue:  a  new 
burst  of  facts  one  day,  a  loud  clapping  of 
suspicions  the  next,  and  always  the  banglnc 
of  denials  from  the  White  House.  A  problem 
in  watching  these  explosions  closely  is  not 
that  they  bUnd  but  that  they  make  it  harder 
to  watch  the  behavior  of  the  rest  of  the  gov- 
ernment. A  peripheral  vision  is  needed,  a 
constant  shifting  of  the  eyes,  watching  In  one 
line  the  nimble  posltlonlngs  of  Richard 
Nixon  whUe  slniultaneously  eyeing  an  assist- 
ant secretary  in  charge  of  reporting  to  C(m- 
gress  on  lead  paint  poisoning,  ot  a  deputy 
assistant  running  a  housing  program,  ot  a 
director  of  a  bureau  concerned  with  inner- 
city  reading  problems.  The  latter  are  not  usu- 
ally the  spectacular  figures  of  government 
but  they  are  important  because  they  are 
charged  by  the  cltiaens  with  upholding  and 
enforcing  the  law.  In  recent  months,  a  run 
of  examples  of  government  lawlessness  sug- 
gests that  ccm tempt  for  the  law  is  hardly  con- 
fined to  the  Watergate  figures.  A  pattern  of 
official  lawlessness  has  emerged,  whether  the 
laws  are  being  ignored,  broken  or  defied. 

The  better-known  examples  of  recent  gov- 
ernment lawlessness  are  easily  recalled;  the 
Illegal  dismissal  of  Archibald  Cox.  the  Illegal 
appointment  of  Howard  Phillips  to  OEO,  the 
more  than  two  dozen  Illegal  unpoundment 
cases.  All  of  these  cases  wtfnt  before  Judges, 
but  recently  the  White  House  didn't  even 
bother  with  a  trial:  It  merely  announced  as 
illegal  Pat  Nixon's  tI38-a-day  Job  to  a  vol- 
untary action  council.  The  administration's 
lawlessness  does  not  go  unnoticed  by  Its  once 
loyal  servants.  When  William  D.  Ruckelshaus 
recently  spoke  before  the  Environmental  De- 
fense Fund,  The  New  York  Times  reported: 
"Mr.  Ruckelshaus  told  the  audience  of  150 
that  he  found  It  odd  to  be  addressing  a  group 
that  had  sued  him  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  several  times  and  won 
each  case." 
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TheM  wwiinplM  «ra  In  the  open,  w«U 
reported  by  the  pre*,  e^en  thou|^,  i  i  the 
trend  ot  Utwleasnees  oonttnuea,  new  exa  nples 
tend  to  be  less  newsworthy.  Less  nc  bleed, 
thoiigh,  are  countless  other  euunplM  still 
Important  because  they  affect  people'*  lives. 
In  late  January,  the  AP  reported:  Vour 
months  and  18  days  beyond  the  date  re<  ulred 
by  law,  the  A^ciilture  Department  ha  filed 
with  Oongiess  the  govemment's  goal  t  r  the 
development  of  rural  United  States.'  Tlie 
Washington  Post  reported  that  the  Poo  1  and 
Drug  Administration  broke  the  law  las  year 
by  banning  the  growth  hormone  DES  from 
cattle  feed.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  rej:  xted 
that  a  VS.  district  court  ruled  tha  the 
Forest  Service  broke  the  law  by  allow  ng  a 
West  Virginia  national  forest  to  be  clei  '-cut 
for  wood.  These  three  cases  are  from  '  ut  a 
one-week  period  In  January;  other  exa;  iples 
are  easily  found  for  the  other  weeks  of  Jan- 
uary, even  the  other  weeks  of  every  m  inth. 
The  lawlessness  in  government  Is  not  con- 
fined to  Washington;  on  the  state  level  here 
Is  Agnew's  Maryland  and  among  cttlei  Ad- 
donlslo's  Newaric. 

It  Is  hard  for  Americans  to  oon^r^  lend 
the  awesome  Idea  of  a  government  that 
breaks  laws.  Murderers,  robbers  and  n  ;>lst8 
are  the  law-breakers,  we  think,  not  well 
paid  officials  who  are  swm'n  Into  offlc  s  on 
Bibles  and  live  In  clean  neighborhoods.  Sven 
when  a  high  official  Is  caught  and  com  cted 
— ^whlch  Is  rare  (what  clear-cutting  ofl  Elals 
In  tbs  Forest  Service  wiU  be  fined  or  J  died 
for  breaking  the  law?)— it  Is  called  "obs  ruc- 
tion of  justice,"  not  committing  a  crime  Our 
unwillingness  to  see  government  lav  less- 
ness  may  be  explained  by  the  expects  Ions 
of  honesty  we  have  for  the  govemmeo  ;  to 
replace  this  brightness  with  the  dark  iha- 
dow*  of  crime — an  image  we  reserve  fo(  the 
back  alleys  where  street  criminals  are  i  lady 
to  Jump  us — suggest  our  own  stupldf  y,  a 
thought  as  unacoepteble  as  govern;  lent 
crime.  Yet,  citizens  are  as  much  vlcttmb  id — 
even  more  victimized  in  many  cases — b;  the 
crimes  of  their  government  as  by  nelgl  bor- 
hood  thugs,  even  though  it  is  the  lateel  FBI 
"crime  rate"  statistics  that  scare  us. 

Cltlaen  reaction  to  official  contempt  for 
the  law  Is  discussed  in  "How  the  Ooi  >m- 
ment  Breaks  the  Law"  (Stein  and  Day  by 
Jethro  K.  Lleberman.  "When  the  Ooi  »m- 
ment  breaks  the  law  .  .  .  the  psycholo  leal 
reacttMis  are  far  more  complex  (than  in  ow- 
life  crime).  The  community  is  spilt.  Na  oos 
need  defend  a  criminal,  but  'our  goi  !m- 
ment — as  opposed  to  the  bureaucracy' — i  tust 
be  sustained  and  defended:  illegal  acti  ity, 
when  oommltted  by  the  Oovemment,  qu:  M.j 
becocnes  tJXBj  and  political,  thus  salving  the 
oonaclenoe  at  some,  since  staunch  and  -  itn- 
cere'  political  beliefs  are  highly  prised.  lUid 
wben  the  poUtlcal  activity  is  Ulegal,  it  can 
put  even  the  most  fair-minded  citizen  In  a 
terrible  dilemma,  for  he  Is  part  of  the  :ltl- 
senry  that  nurtures  the  Oovemment.  *]  lius, 
whenever  the  Oovemment  takes  some  ac  ion, 
part  at  the  populace — whether  a  Urci  ■  or 
■mailer  pert  depends  <m  the  Issue — will  au- 
tomatteally  support  It  simply  because  t  Is 
action  taken  In  the  name  of  Oovemmen 

Occaslofially  attention  in  Washlngto  i  is 
given  to  (ovemment  lawlessness.  In  <  ime 
1973,  the  congressional  Black  Caucus  leld 
Kearlngi  on  the  subject.  After  four  da;  i  of 
learning  the  details  of  the  crime  wave,'  tep. 
Charles  C.  Dlggs  (D-Mlch.),  said:  "^o  say 
that  we  have  tb»  existence  ot  goremi  ent 
lAwlessneiB  would  be  a  supreme  underst  ite- 
ment.  To  say  that  it  is  even  larger  thai 
ever  anticipated  U  also  an  underatatei  ent 
.  .  .  One  thine  seems  evident:  we  are  se  Ing 
a  war  right  here  in  America,  a  real  rar, 
waged  between  government  officials  ind 
agencies  who  openly  refuse  to  follow  stat  ites 


regulatloos    and    those    cltisens    ftrbo 
should  receive  the  beneflta  of  those  progr  ims 
and  who  have  to  fight  like  hell  to  get  tl^m, 
and    many    times   they   dont."   The 
Cauctis  hearings  received  almost  no  < 
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in  the  media  Rep.  Bon  Dellimis  (P-Calif.) 
recalls  that  "at  the  time  of  the  hearings  a 
Democratic  party  credentials  fight  was  going 
on  across  town,  and  the  media  and  the  poli- 
ticians convinced  each  other  that  this  was 
the  important  news  of  the  day.  Yet,  for  me, 
the  hearings  on  government  lawlessness  were 
the  most  explosive  ones  I  ever  heard."  As  for 
the  agencies  whoee  lawlessness  was  detailed 
by  witnesses  and  confirmed  by  facts,  the 
hearings  were  as  easily  ignored  as  the  law 
itself. 

What  is  the  solution?  For  the  moment, 
none  appears  evident,  eqjecially  when  so 
many  in  the  government  refuse  to  admit 
there  is  a  problem.  How  can  a  criminal  be 
rehabUitated  if  he  is  deluded  he  has  done 
nothing  wrong?  The  attitude  Is  pervasive, 
not  only  in  cases  the  government  loses  In  the 
highest  cotirte  but  even  in  traffic  violations. 
The  day  after  Attorney  General  William  B. 
Saxbe  was  sworn  in,  he  was  stopped  on  the 
street  and  received  a  citation  because  his 
Cadillac  had  an  Ulegal  sticker.  Saxbe  first 
tried  to  talk  his  way  out  of  it;  but  that  tactic 
failed.  Then  the  nation's  top  law  official  tried 
the  do-you-know-who-I-am  argument  in  an 
effort  to  bully  two  of  the  nation's  lowest  law 
officers.  But  the  latter  grave  their  mighty  boss 
a  ticket  anyway.  Two  days  later,  a  news  story 
said  the  Attorney  General  "joked  about  the 
incident."  Perhaps  that  Is  the  solution  to 
government  lawlessness— enjoy  a  g;ood  laugh. 
If  so,  it  would  be  logical  at  a  time  when  the 
law  is  being  treated  as  a  jcAe  anyway. 
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ISRAELI  PRISONERS  OP  WAR  IN 
SYRIA 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or   MSSSACBTTSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  7.  1974 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
testimony  I  intend  to  submit  to  the  Sub- 
committee oa  International  Organiza- 
tions and  Movements  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  on  the  subject  of  the  treatment 
of  Israeli  ivisoners  of  war  in  Syria. 

The  testimony  follows : 
Tmssi.t  PaiBoirsas  or  Wsb  in  Btua 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  was  h44>py  to  learn  that 
on  February  27,  after  months  of  stem  re- 
jections by  SyrU  of  IsraeU  offers  aimed  at 
solution  of  the  prisoner  situation,  the  Syrian 
Govemnoent  agreed  to  take  the  first  steps  to- 
ward compliance  with  the  Third  Geneva 
Convention  of  IMS.  Their  decision  to  release 
a  list  of  prisoners  and  to  permit  Red  Cross 
inspection  of  the  treatment  of  the  iHlsoners 
Is  a  long  overdue  but  welcome  measure. 

The  prisoner  of  war  situation  remains  the 
key  issue  for  Israel.  There  exlste  aU  but 
Irrefutable  evidence  that  the  prisoners  In 
Syrian  bands  have  been  mistreated.  Last 
week,  before  this  same  subconunittee,  Israeli 
witnesses  testified  as  to  the  brutal  murder  of 
42  Israeli  prisoners  by  the  Syrians,  the 
Syrians'  total  lack  of  cooperation  with  the 
Red  Cross  up  to  that  time,  and  their  ignor- 
ing of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949  relat- 
ing to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 
These  allegations  are  not  baaed  on  hearsay 
or  rumor,  but  on  eyewitness  fact.  There  U  no 
refuting  the  fact  that  a  man,  found  bound, 
denuded  and  riddled  in  the  face  with  bul- 
lete,  has  been  killed  in  cold  blood. 

There  would  be  less  trepidation  about  the 
fate  of  the  missing  men  if  Syria  were 
abiding  by  the  Third  Geneva  Convention. 
Article  13  of  the  Convention  provides,  in 
part,  that  "prisoners  of  war  must  at  aU  times 
be  humanely  trvAted."  Article  17  prohlbita 


torture,  coercion,  and  extortion  of  informa- 
tion from  prisoners.  Other  provisions  provide 
that  prisoners  shaU  be  enabled  to  write  dl- 
recUy  to  their  famUles,  that  the  Red  Cross 
or  other  representative  of  the  Protecting 
Powers  shaU  be  allowed  to  visit  the  prisoners, 
and  that  the  prisoners  shall  be  repatriated 
without  delay  upon  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties. But  the  Syrians  have  proven  themselves 
impervious  to  humanitarian  considerations 
and  deaf  to  the  i^peals  advanced  by  a  pro- 
cession of  international   representatives. 

The  Syrian  record  of  treatment  of  Israeli 
prisoners  of  war  in  the  past  26  years  has 
enough  witnesses  to  support  the  Israeli  fear 
that  prisoners  are  being  physically  and  psy- 
chologically mistreated,  the  most  recent  be- 
ing the  three  Israeli  pUoto  returned  In  an 
exchange  just  before  the  October  war. 

As  for  the  behavior  of  Israel,  she  released 
the  names  of  aU  the  prisoners  she  h(^ds 
to  the  International  Red  Cross  3  days  after 
their  capture,  and  allowed  the  Red  Cross 
access  to  the  prisoners  weeks  ago.  Syrian 
prisoners  in  Israel  are  reportedly  treated  weU 
by  Israel.  Non-partisan  reporto  indicate  that 
the  Syrian  wounded  In  Israel  are  treated  as 
well  as  Israel's  own  wounded  soldiers. 

The  S3rrians  do  not  seem  concerned  about 
the  return  of  their  own  377  men  in  Israeli 
hands.  Many  public  and  private  offers  tar 
repatriation  have  been  turned  down  by  Syria. 
Instead,  Syria  cruelly  flaunte  the  prisoners 
they  hold  in  an  atten^t  to  use  them  for 
political  gain. 

On  December  3, 1973, 1  wrote  to  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger  asking  him  to  Instruct  our 
representative  at  the  United  Nations  to  in- 
troduce a  Securtiy  Council  resolution  calling 
on  Syria  to  fulfUl  Geneva  Convention  require- 
ments In  the  exchange  of  wounded  prisoners. 
I  urge  our  Government  and  the  International 
Red  Cross  to  exert  all  their  Influence  through 
other  nations  and  appropriate  international 
bodies  to  persuade  the  Syrian  government  to 
abide  by  the  accepted  norms  of  civilized 
conduct  in  war. 

War  is  in  itself  tragic  and  Inhumane.  How- 
ever, there  are  relatively  well-establlahed 
international  agreementa  with  respect  to  the 
handling  of  prisoners  of  war,  and  It  Is  as- 
sumed that  reqxMislble  govemmenta  wlU 
honor  theses  obligations. 

The  Geneva  Conventions  of  1949  were  based 
on  the  idea  of  respect  and  dignity  for  human 
life.  Some  day,  I  hope,  there  will  be  a 
Geneva  Convention  against  war  itself.  Until 
there  Is,  there  remains  this  standard  of 
morality  and  behavior  in  time  of  war.  Syria 
must  be  made  to  live  up  to  it. 


PRESCRIPTION  FOR  FEDERAL  CAM- 
PAIGN FINANCINO  AND  ACOUNT- 

ABiLrnr 


HON.  JERRY  LITTON 

or  MiBsovai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7.  1974 

Mr.  LITTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
foremost  concerns  in  the  wake  of  the 
1972  political  campaigns  has  been  the  In- 
creasing demand  from  citizens  represent- 
ing a  wide  spectrum  of  American  society 
for  legislation  to  cure  the  curse  of  cam- 
paign financing  and  accountability. 

During  the  past  year  or  so,  many  inter- 
esting concepts  have  been  advanced  to 
change  the  methods  of  financing  cam- 
paigns, as  well  as  appropriate  ways  of 
accounting  for  expenditures.  Various 
proposals  have  elicited  much  diversity  In 
thinking  on  just  what  is  needed.  But, 
there  is  one  definite  point  of  agreement— 
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refinement  In  oar  present  system  b  hlgli- 
prlortty  imflnlrfied  business  of  the  Con- 
gress in  the  2d  session  of  the  93d. 

Several  years  ago,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
our  more  candid  House  Members  was 
quoted  in  Esquire  magazine  as  saying: 

The  primary  and  overriding  duty  and  re- 
sponalbUlty  of  each  Member  of  the  House  ot 
Repreaentatlves  and  the  Senate  is  to  get 
reelected. 

In  my  judgment,  the  primary  and  over- 
riding duty  and  responsibility  of  each 
Member  of  the  93d  Congress  Is  to  restore 
the  faith  of  the  American  people  in  the 
democratic  processes  of  their  Govon- 
ment.  What  better  way  is  there  to  get  re- 
elected than  by  those  acts  which  show  the 
people  we  represent  that  we  deserve  to  be 
reelected? 

The  92d  Congress  made  the  first  com- 
prriiensive  revision  in  campaign  finance 
legislation  to  be  accomplished  in  almost 
half  a  century.  Few  would  dispute  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971 
was  not  a  major  Improvement  over  the 
Inadequate  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1925 
which  it  replaced.  Conversely,  most 
Members  of  Congress,  as  well  as  the  pub- 
lic at  large,  would  heartily  agree  there 
are  yet  some  loopholes  to  be  closed. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month  I  intro- 
duced a  bill,  HJt.  13144,  designed  to  elim- 
inate some  of  the  more  obvious  flaws 
which  became  apparent  during,  and  fol- 
lowing, the  last  Federal  elections. 

I  noted  in  President  Nixon's  televised 
press  conference  last  night  that  his  rec- 
ommended campaign  reform  legislation 
which  he  intoids  to  oBer  Congress  to- 
mcnrrow  is  very  close  to  my  bill.  The  main 
emphasis  of  my  bill  is  to  tighten  up  on 
reporting  and  the  disclosure  of  ctunpaign 
contributions  and  campsilgn  expendi- 
tures: to  limit  campaign  contributions 
and  to  close  some  of  the  loopholes  of  the 

1971  act  so  as  not  to  permit  a  replay  In 
the  1974  and  1976  elections  of  some  of 
the  corrupt  and  deceptive  acts  of  the 

1972  elections. 

My  bill  would  seek  to  do  this  by  re- 
quiring a  candidate  for  Congress  to  des- 
ignate one  State  or  Federal  bank  as  his 
one  and  only  depository  for  campaign 
contributions.  All  campaign  contribu- 
tions and  campaign  expenditures  on  be- 
half ot  a  candidate  would  have  to  go 
through  this  one  bank  account,  with  the 
bank  statement  being  made  a  part  of  the 
candidate's  campaign  report. 

With  my  bill  a  contributor  woold  know 
that  a  candidate  for  ofllce,  or  those  act- 
ing in  his  behalf,  had  violated  a  Federal 
law  if  his  contribution  was  not  listed 
among  those  deposits  in  the  one  named 
bank  depository.  By  the  same  token, 
anyone  accepting  pajrment  for  a  cam- 
paign expense  in  excess  of  $100  In  any 
form  other  than  a  check  from  the  one 
named  bank  would  also  know  that  a 
PederaMaw  was  being  violated.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  the  campaign  reform 
to  be  suggested  to  us  by  the  President 
tomorrow  hat  the  same  unique  amuroach 
to  Identifying  all  campaign  contributlotM 
and  expenditures. 

My  bill  established  a  limit  on  campaign 
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contributions  at  $3,000  ^rtilch  I  under- 
stand Is  also  part  of  the  President's  pro- 
posal. My  bill  makes  iU^sd  any  cam- 
paign ctmtributions  in  cadi  in  excess  of 
$100.  I  undostand  the  President's  pro- 
posal sets  a  fimlt  on  cash  contributlans 
at  $50. 

To  safeguard  against  the  frequmtly 
used  practice  ot  making  conUibntlons  in 
different  names  such  as  John  Smith  and 
J.  P.  Smith,  my  bill  requires  the  listing 
of  the  social  security  number  of  any  con- 
tributor whose  contributions  total  in  ex- 
cess of  $500. 

Another  feature  of  my  bin  prohibits 
contributions  from  any  individual  or 
group  in  excess  of  $500  5  days  before 
the  election.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to 
prevent  candidates  from  seeking  large 
campaign  contributions  from  special  in- 
terest groups  a  few  days  before  the  elec- 
tion, knowing  that  through  the  slow  re- 
porting process  the  voters  would  not 
know  of  the  contribution  untU  after  the 
election. 

So  as  to  reduce  the  chance  of  suitcases 
fun  of  cash  or  $100,000  contribuUons 
held  in  a  safe  for  a  candidate  for  a 
couple  of  years,  my  bill  requires  that  any 
contribution  in  excess  of  $100  must  be 
deposited  in  the  designated  bank  within 
15  days  after  receipt  of  the  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  suffer  no  Illusions  that 
my  bill,  if  enacted,  will  end  corruption 
in  political  campaign  practice.  One  can 
not  legislate  character. 

In  the  1972  campaigns,  the  Attorney 
General  whose  lofty  position  proclaimed 
him  to  be  the  No.  1  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer in  this  cotmtry  said.  'Ttont  listen 
to  what  we  say,  watch  what  we  do."  That 
was  a  campaign  promise  and  indeed  the 
eyes  of  America  are  still  upon  what  they 
did,  though  some  of  the  verdicts  are  not 
yet  in. 

While  we  cannot  legislate  character, 
we  can  write  legislation  which  will  be  less 
tempting  to  those  seeking  high  office.  We 
can  also  write  legislation  which  will  pro- 
vide greater  guarantees  against  those 
acts  which  would  undermine  our  free 
election  process.  Could  some  not  say  that 
our  failure  to  properly  legislate  against 
those  acts  which  have  disgraced  our  elec- 
tion process  might  not  represent  as  much 
dereliction  of  duty  as  does  the  violation 
of  the  election  laws  themselves? 

We  must  keep  In  mind  that  out  there 
in  our  districts  across  tlUs  land  are 
others  who  stand  ready,  willing  and  able 
to  fill  our  seats  and  the  American  people, 
who  mcM-e  decisively  than  ever  In  the 
days  to  come  will  exert  their  will  at  the 
polls,  have  about  had  it  with  dirty  poll- 
tics  which  they  are  fast  thinking  Includes 
almost  all  In  government.  Today  the 
people  express  anger  at  those  who  vio- 
late election  laws.  Tomorrow  they  may 
express  their  anger  against  those  who 
are  imable  to  \rrite  effective  and  en- 
forceable election  laws. 

The  patience  of  the  American  people 
has  grown  thin.  We  should  not  expect 
them  to  withstand  another  national  elec- 
tion like  the  last  one.  The  time  for  us 
to  act  is  now. 
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BUSINO:  FOR  WHAT? 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  7.  1974 

Mr.  TKAGUK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
signed  a  discharge  petition  that  would 
provide  for  the  discharge  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  UJ5.  Constitution  prohibiting 
the  assignment  or  transportation  of  pu- 
pils to  public  schools  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin.  The 
issue  is  of  major  significance  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  and  demands  immedi- 
ate attention. 

An  editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Dal- 
las Morning  News  of  February  25,  1974 
discusses  busing  and  presents  an  opinion 
with  which  I  ccmcur.  I  recommend  it  to 
you,  my  fellow  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  general  public. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Btjsiwc:   Foa  What? 

A  school  desegregation  study  recently  re- 
leased by  the  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
Department  makes  two  findings: 

(1)  That  desegregation  does  not  substan- 
tively improve  student  achievement. 

(2)  That  students  of  any  race  learn  better 
In  schools  where  racial  tension  is  absent. 

WeU,  who  can  wonder?  Had  racial-balance 
busing  not  beconte  gosi>el  with  so  many  fed- 
eral judges  In  recent  years,  the  truth  of  such 
propositions  might  have  manifested  Itself 
much  earlier. 

The  judges  decided,  after  much  meti^jhy- 
slcal  musing,  that  busing  is  a  Good  Thing. 
This  is  because  Negro  teachers  are  presumed 
incapable  of  Instructing  Negro  youngsters 
and  the  Negro  youngsters  incapable  o*  learn- 
ing except  they  sit  alongside  a  number  of 
whites  proportionate  to  the  whites'  share  at 
the  population. 

And  yet  there  was  never  any  solid  evidence 
for  such  a  view.  A  study  almost  a  year  ago 
by  Dr.  WlUlam  J.  Webster  of  the  Dallas  In- 
dependent  School  System  reviewed  the  effects 
elsewhere  of  "induced  desegregation.'*  Web- 
ster concluded  that  "it  Is  not  possible  to  cite 
a  single  example  of  a  large-city  school  sys- 
tem which  cotild  serve  as  a  model  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  busing,  pairing,  etc." 

Why  so?  Sociologists  Increasingly  an  com- 
ing to  realize  that  family  and  home  environ- 
ment are  the  governing  factors  in  the  learn- 
ing process.  Harvard's  Christopher  Jencks, 
though  himself  a  dedicated  leftist,  neverthe- 
less submits  "that  the  character  ot  a  school's 
output  depends  largely  on  a  single  input, 
namely  the  characteristics  of  the  enterli^ 
children.  Everything  else — the  school  budget, 
Ita  policies,  the  characteristics  of  the  teacher 
— Is  either  secondary  or  completely  Inele- 
vant." 

What  Is  even  plainer,  perhaps.  Is  that  edu- 
caUon — any  kind  of  education — siiffers  when- 
ever students  are  brought  together  for  n» 
other  reason  than  racial  balance  and  accord- 
ingly resent  It. 

Only  m  the  1973-74  school  year  «d  the 
schools  at  the  end  of  the  bus  routes  settle 
down  to  something  approaching  normality. 
But  the  worst  may  not  yet  have  come.  Sboiiid 
the  Supreme  Court  a'athorlse  intercity  biM- 
Ing,  the  reaction  is  sure  to  be  loud  and  ai^ry. 
And  disruptive  of  education. 

The  pity  is  tliat  dlsuptlon  should  occur 
because  key  federal  oakciala  are  mtent  on 
implementing  a  poUcy  that  doeant  work 
nearly  so  weU  as  people  expected  It  to.  It  Is 
as  though  we  tried  to  shave  with  a  meat 
clever — and  wondered  why  we  kept  cutting 
ourselves. 
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HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CAUrOBNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAT  7ES 
Thursday.  March  7,  1974 

Mr.  BOB  WIU30N.  Mr.  Speake  .  cer- 
tainly the  most  vexing  problem  fat  ng  us 
today  is  the  need  to  find  both  imn  Kllate 
and  long-term  solutions  to  our  rismg 
demands  for  energy.  The  followini  arti- 
cle, "How  To  Solve  Our  Energy  Prob- 
lems," by  Dr.  S.  S.  Penner,  oaer.  con- 
crete alternatives  for  dealing  wil  i  the 
current  energy  crisis,  as  well  as  dfl  elop- 
ing future  sources  of  energy  witho  it  our 
present  dependence  on  fossil  fue!  >.  Dr. 
Penner,  professor  of  engineering  p  lyslcs 
at  the  University  of  California,  Si  o  Di- 
ego, Is  the  coordinator  of  energy  s  udies 
at  the  university.  In  view  of  the  great 
interest  and  the  variety  of  energy  leas- 
ures  which  have  proliferated  in  the  Con- 
gress during  the  past  few  months,  I :  KHild 
like  to  share  Dr.  Penner's  article  with 
my  congressional  colleagues  and  com- 
mend his  observations  to  their  {close 
attention: 

Bow  To  SOLVS  OUB  EmBOT  PBOBuiu 
(By  8.  B.  Penner) 

A  reaaonAble  approach  In  searching 
quate  long-range  supplies  of  energy  _ 
to  to  assign  first  priority  to  mlnlmlzat  >n 
tb»  economic  Impact  of  embargoes  on  ' 
XoMU-fuel   shipments   to  the   United 
and  second  priority  to  the  early  c 
of  faculties  for  abtind&nt  energy  ^.. 
In  tbe  United  States  without  the  use 
fuels  (gas,  oU,  oo«l ) . 

Tbat  we  must  leam  in  time  to  Ihre 
out  foasU  fuels  Is  certain. 

Eighty  percent  of  these  resources 
naed   up    In   a   period   of   about   300 
(oountlng  the  beginning  as  about  I860, 
eoal  first  came  Into  widespread  use) 
Independently  of   any   fuel   economies 
can  reasonably  be  effected. 

Considering  their  limited  supply,  it 
be  wiser  if  we  reserved  the  use  of  foae 
for  petrochemical  and  pharmaceutical 
facture  rather  than  burning  them  for 
generation. 

The  sudden  withdrawal  or  price  ._, 
foreign  oil  sh4>inente  have  provided  us 
tbe  needed  tooentlTC  to  aocompllsb  a  ' 
•ary  taslc. 

HtotorlcaUy,  the  Increases  of  gross 

product  (ONP)  and  of  per  capita  Inco: 
tbe  United  States  have  been  doaely 
with  Miergy  oonsumptlon. 

About  $aO  bllUon  of  ONP  has 
to  the  ntUlMtlon  of  tbe  ener„  .,_ 
of  on*  mill  ton  barrels  of  oU  per  day. 
tbe  low  of  four  mlUlon  barrels  per  day  _ 
be  oonddered  to  Imply  a  ONP  decline  ol 
bUUon.  ^ 

Although   this  last  otmcluslon   has 
drawn  by  a  number  of  observers,  It  la 
law  of  nature  or  of  growth  In  our 
system. 

What  has  bean  true  historically  undi 
particular  vMslon  of  tbe  free  enterprisi 
tern  need  not  be  true  and  has  not  beei 
In  other,  closely  related,  advanced 
systems. 

Por  example,  each  of  tbe  foUowlng 
tries  has  achieved  in  recent  years  a 
mors  rapid  growth  of  ONP  with 
energy    utilization    than    we    have.    . 
Ptance,  PJl.a.,  the  United  SLlngdom. 

In  19M,  Trmaot  used  only  about 
cent  of  tbs  energy  per  person  and 
only  about  76  per  cent  of  tbe  energy  pedpar- 
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son  which  was  utilised  In  the  United  King- 
dom for  nearly  the  same  per  capita  income. 
ONP  and  per  capita  income  do  not  simply 
depend  on  total  energy  utilization:  they  de- 
pend on  how  the  available  energy  is  used. 

We  have  not  learned  how  to  optimize  eco- 
nomic value  for  a  given  energy  usage  rate. 

This  challenge  faces  ua  now  and  we  must 
leam  how  to  respond  intelligently. 
We  are  a  very  rich  nation  indeed. 
Our    remaining   energy-resources    base   Is 
very  large. 

We  probably  have  left  imder  our  control 
conventional  oU  and  gas  resources  more  than 
double  those  now  readily  available  in  the 
Middle  Bast,  not  including  the  enormous  and 
only  partially  explored  Alaskan  reserves. 

In  addition,  the  oil  in  oil  shale  in  the  VS. 
may  ultimately  yield  from  five  to  more  than 
100  times  the  oU  in  the  known  Middle  East- 
em  reserves,  dei>ending  on  the  extent  to 
which  this  oU  can  be  recovered  economically. 
The  tar  sands  of  Alberta,  Canada,  have  a 
near-term  potential  (i.e.,  for  recovery  over 
the  next  30  years)  at  least  equal  to  the 
Middle  Eastern  reserves. 

We  own  about  25  per  cent  of  the  world's 
vast  remaining  coal  reserves,  enough  to  last 
for  hundreds  of  years  at  the  current  energy 
use  rate  if  we  were  to  change  to  an  all -coal 
economy. 

We  have  about  8.5  per  cent  of  the  wwld's 
hydroelectric  potential  of  which  only  about 
28  per  cent  is  currently  fully  developed. 

We  can  harness  abundant  wind  energy  and 
smaUer  energy  reserves  in  selected  tidal 
basins. 

We  probably  have  more  than  60  per  cent 
of  the  world's  high-grade  uranium  oxide 
and  a  still  larger  percentage  of  the  identified 
thorium  oxide  ores  to  make  nuclear-fission 
energy  for  all  of  our  needs  for  hundreds  of 
years,  once  we  have  learned  how  to  buUd 
large-scale  nuclear  breeder  reactors. 

Our  country  Is  large  with  abundant  sun- 
light, which  alone  could  be  adapted  to  tcJce 
care  of  our  foreseeable  energy  needs. 

Tbe  temperature  gradients  in  our  coastal 
waters,  created  by  the  sun,  may  allow  the 
development  of  solar-sea  generators  for  en- 
ergy production. 

We  have  some  hydrothermal  energy  re- 
sources (naturally  occurring  steam  and  hot 
water)  and  a  likely  enormous  potential  for 
geothermal  energy  generation  (using  the 
heat  of  tbe  earth  to  produce  steam  and  hot 
water). 

PlnaUy,  we  are  working  on  fusion  reactors 
to  bum  the  abundant  deuterium  (discov- 
ered by  U.C.  Professor  and  Nobel  Laureate 
Harold  Urey)  in  the  waters.  If  we  succeed 
In  this  endeavor,  we  may  anticipate  an  en- 
ergy base  BO  vast  that  it  wiU  supply  tbe 
world's  energy  needs  at  the  anticipated  year 
3000  use  rate  for  perhaps  one  billion  years, 
and  possibly  without  serious  environmental 
damage. 

We  are  a  very  rich  country  with  an  envi- 
able energy  potential.  But  we  must  leam 
bow  to  use  It  efllciently  and  without  destroy- 
ing our  environment. 

The  energy  Industries  (oil  companies,  util- 
ity oompenles,  coal  companies,  etc.)  are  so 
complex  and  big  that  only  a  very  large,  icmg- 
tlme,  and  very  costly  development  program 
can  have  a  sizable  impact  on  energy  sources. 
No  significant  change  can  be  made  within 
months  or  even  years  because  of  the  stag- 
gering required  investment  costs. 

It  has  generally  taken  frmn  10  to  20  years 
just  to  change  the  10  per  cent  use  level  to  a 
20  per  cent  use  level  when  the  fuel  type  was 
changed. 

It  took  that  long  when  wood  was  replaced 
by  coal  before  coal  burning  accoimted  for  20 
per  cent  of  the  total  energy  generation  after 
coal  burning  had  already  accounted  for  10 
V*T  cent  of  the  total  energy  generation. 

Tbe  Introduction  of  oU  and  gas  to  slgnlfl 
cant  levels  required  many  years. 
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Nuclear  energy,  which  began  shortly  after 
World  War  n,  contributed  in  1970  only  about 
one  third  as  much  energy  as  wood  burning. 
Investment  costs  are  staggering. 
Our  domestic  refinery  capacity  was  short 
by  about  four  million  barrels  of  oU  per  day 
in  1973.  It  wui  take  at  least  two  years  and 
a  capital  Investment  of  perhaps  98  billion  to 
develop  this  refining  capacity  domestically. 
Investment-cost  estimates  in  energy  pro-' 
duetion  and  utilization  to  the  end  of  the 
century  exceed  our  entire  gross  national 
product  for  1973. 

It  was  estimated  In  1972  by  the  National 
Petroleum  Council  that  more  than  $600  bU- 
lion  would  be  needed  by  1986,  and  this  esti- 
mate was  made  without  allowing  for  an  oil 
embargo  or  the  enormous  1073  price 
Increases. 

The  energy  industries  are  very  big  and  It 
will  take  many  years  and  a  great  d^  of 
money  to  change  to  new  supply  bases. 

Probably  the  best  way  to  facilitate  new 
energy-resource  development  Is  to  make  It 
profitable  to  do  so  In  a  free,  competitive 
market. 

Because  most  estimates  of  new  domestic 
foesll-fuel  development  costs  were  pegged 
well  above  prevailing  prices  In  early  1073, 
it  is  unrealistic  to  think  of  a  return  to  the 
price  base  prevailing  a  year  ago. 

But  there  were  no  estimates  for  oil  re- 
covery from  the  tar  sands,  from  oil  shale, 
for  coal  liquefaction,  even  remotely  as  high 
as  the  current  foreign  crude  prices  ($11.60 
per  barrel  and  higher) . 

To  encourage  and  protect  the  development 
of  new  domestic  foesll-fuel  resources,  a 
permanent  government  tax  to  bring  im- 
ported oil  to  a  price  level  of  96  to  $8  per  bar- 
rel might  be  Justified.  This  type  of  contrtA 
would  appear  to  be  preferable  to  outright 
subsidies. 

Oiven  the  present  econcnnlc  stresses,  we 
must  develop  a  mixed  strategy  for  early  pro- 
duction of  energy  resources  within  tbe 
United  States  and  friendly  countries,  while 
developing  complete  long-term  s<riutions  to 
our  needs  for  cheap  and  abundant  energy. 
The  natiue  of  the  current  crisis  dlctatee 
Immediate  emphasis  on  offshore  and  main- 
land oU  and  gas  exploration,  on  Increased 
coal  production,  on  construction  of  the  Alas- 
kan pipeline,  on  oil  recovery  from  the  Atha- 
basca (Alberta,  Canada)  tar  sands,  on  con- 
struction of  nuclear  fission  reactors,  on  ex- 
pansion of  hydroelectric  facilities,  on  ex- 
ploitation of  hydrothermal  facilities  on  the 
development  of  electrical-power-generating 
plants  using  selected  tidal  basins,  and  per- 
haps application  of  magnetohydrodynamlc 
power  conversion  (using  combustion  gases 
with  high  electron  concentrations  in  a  chan- 
nel with  a  Urge  magnetic  field  In  place  of  a 
turbine  electric  generator). 

These  are  technologies  which  we  can  ap- 
ply now  in  order  to  relieve  shortages  during 
the  next  decade.  In  addition,  a  concerted 
and  continuing  program  for  energy  savings 
should  become  a  continuing  national  objec- 
tive. 

By  the  year  2100,  o\ir  current  problems  with 
energy  generation  should  be  totally  resolved. 
Adequate  energy  supply  can  be  assured  by 
full  development  of  one  or  more  total  long- 
term  solutions:  controlled  nuclear  fusion  re- 
actors, geothermal  power  generatlcm  using 
the  outer  earth  mantle  as  a  heat  source,  the 
solar-sea  generator,  land-baaed  solar-gener- 
ating stations,  aU  combined  with  a  hydro- 
gen-fuel technology. 

This  to  tbe  foesll-fuel-free  energy  resource 
schedule  to  which  we  must  change.  Knowing 
where  we  are  and  where  we  are  going,  we  can 
construct  a  long-term  energy-development 
map  for  effecting  the  change  from  a  foasU- 
fuel-domlnated  economy  to  a  foesll-fuel-free 
ecoDoray. 
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xntimately,  our  "fuel'*  for  tranqxaiAtlon 
may  be  a  ll^t-wel^t  efflctont  battery,  re- 
charged with  energy  supplied  from  a  nuclear 
reactor,  a  solar-electric  generator,  or  a  geo- 
thermal energy  source. 

Alternatively,  we  may  use  hydrogen  made 
from  water  as  a  universal,  non-polluting  fuel. 

Synthetic  hydrogen  fuels  represent  a  third 
alternative. 

Knowing  that  there  Is  long-term  relief  does 
not  help  us  tomorrow  when  we  have  to  pay 
too  much  for  a  commodity  that  is  In  short 
supply. 

But  at  least  we  should  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  we  are  the  terminal 
beneficiaries  of  a  transient  technology  that 
Is  being  replaced  on  an  optimal  schedule. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not  now  apparent  that 
we  have  really  embarked  on  a  defined  na- 
tional course  with  tbe  assurance  needed  to 
get  the  energy  independence  that  we  must 
have. 


"THE    NEXT    HUNDRED    YEARS"— A 
CENTENNIAL  EDITORIAL 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

OP    BOTTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  7,  1974 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Green- 
ville News  of  Greenville,  S.C.,  last  week 
commemorated  a  century  of  public  serv- 
ice with  an  extraordinary  edition  of  the 
morning  newspaper,  which  depicted  in 
selected  front  pages  the  triumphs  and 
trials  of  the  Nation  and  in  news  features 
"100  Years  of  Progress"  in  our  commun- 
ity. 

It  Is  illustrative  of  the  progressive 
philosophy  of  this  newspaper  and  its 
management  that  in  its  anniversary 
editorial  the  Greenville  News  chose  not 
to  dwell  on  past  achievements,  but  to 
look  forward  to  the  establishment  and 
realization  of  a  new  goal  for  Greenville 
and  the  Piedmont  region. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  congratulate 
J.  Kelly  Sisk,  chairman  of  the  board  and 
publisher.  Edmund  A.  Ramsaur,  presi- 
dent and  cc^ublisher.  B.  H.  Peace,  Jr., 
honorary  chairman  of  the  board,  Rhea 
T.  Eskew,  vice  president  and  general 
manager,  James  H.  McKinney,  Jr.,  edi- 
torial page  editor,  R.  G.  Avaklan,  man- 
aging editor,  Aubrey  Bowie,  associate 
editor,  Carl  D.  Weimer,  executive  news 
editor,  and  all  the  outstanding  men  and 
women  who  are  contributing  and  have 
contributed  to  the  success  of  this  news- 
paper and  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  Greenville  News'  centennial  edi- 
torial: 

[From  tbe  Qreenvllle   (S.C.)   News. 
Feb.  26,  1974) 

Thi  Next  Htnn>RXD  Tsabs 
Presenting   today's   special    edition    com- 
memorating the  100th  year  of  The  Oreen- 
vUle  News,   we  look  more  toward  the  next 
100  years  than  at  the  past  century. 

We  reccH'd  the  progress  of  thto  newq;>ai>er 
and  tbe  city  and  region  It  serves.  We  are 
proud  of  the  people  who  built  the  news- 
paper and  tbe  other  Institutions  ot  Oreen- 
vllle  and  the  South  Carolina  Piedmont. 
Names  like  Williams,  Smythe,  Chapman,  the 
dynamic  Peace  family  and  many  others  are 
engraved  in  our  history. 

Studying  their  accomplishments  reveato 
one   ouUtandlng   attribute— tbe  ability  to 
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look  ahead,  never  to  live  In  the  past.  As  they 
grappled  with  the  problems  of  their  present, 
they  also  worked  for  the  future,  which  has 
become  our  present.  Therefme,  a  glance  at 
tbe  past  Impels  us  to  turn  quickly,  pausing 
only  to  draw  experience  and  in^lration 
from  history  In  order  to  cope  with  the  pres- 
ent and  tbe  future. 

A  comparison  of  Greenville  and  the  Pied- 
mont region  of  100  years  ago  and  now  re- 
veals one  great  similarity  end  many  differ- 
ences. Then,  as  now,  the  chief  concern  of  the 
city  and  region  was  of  growth.  There  the 
slmUarlty  ends. 

One  hundred  years  ago  GreenvUle  was  a 
small,  one-industry  city.  The  County  of 
Greenville  was  predominantly  agricultural, 
as  was  the  region.  The  objective  then  and 
throughout  most  of  the  succeeding  years  was 
to  stimulate  growth — almost  any  kind  of 
growth.  The  struggle  was  severe.  Competi- 
tion for  growth  was  keen.  Economic  condi- 
tions often  were  stark. 

Looking  forward,  our  forebears— on  this 
newspaper  and  in  many  other  institutions — 
worked  for  growth.  They  succeeded.  They 
made  us  a  strong  economic  and  social  entity. 
In  many  ways  a  national  success  story. 

But  the  nature  of  the  growth  problem  has 
changed  In  recent  years.  Whereas  the  need 
of  the  past  was  to  promote  growth,  now  it 
Is  to  control  a  growth  which  has  become 
automatic. 

Now  growth  must  be  managed,  lest  It  over- 
whelm us,  destroy  oxir  beautiful  natural 
setting,  ruin  our  ways  of  living,  break  down 
our  Institutions,  turn  this  God-favored  Red 
Hill  country  into  a  human  Jungle.  We  now 
must  be  selective,  and  careful  about  place- 
ment of  Industry  and  other  Institutions  of 
society,  and  about  population  distribution 
as  well. 

We  must  cope  with  rapid  change,  not  only 
at  the  small  community  level,  but  all  across 
the  Piedmont  region.  In  order  to  cope,  we 
need  to  think,  plan  and  cooperate  regionally, 
as  well  as  in  ova  local  communities.  Com- 
munities now  have  to  cooperate  with  each 
other — and  compromise  with  each  other— as 
Individuals  have  In  the  past.  We  must  learn 
to  live  and  help  live  In  the  regional  com- 
munity which  has  developed. 

One  task  is  to  strengthen  local  institutions 
and  to  build  regional  ones  able  to  handle 
complex  problems  beyond  the  capacity  of  any 
local  community.  We  have  to  regulate  ova 
affairs  In  order  to  retain  space  and  a  proper 
atmosphere  In  which  we  can  live  and  breathe, 
not  merely  exist.  We  must  create  better  bonds 
of  understanding  and  cooperation  along  aU 
elements  of  oxir  society,  alleviating  condi- 
tions which  breed  misunderstanding  and 
dissentlon. 

A  special  dream  for  the  South  Carolina 
Piedmont  region  Is  to  buUd  a  strong,  com- 
prehensive knowledge  Industry.  The  purpose 
would  be  to  create  new  frontiers — to  push 
back  the  bounds  of  knowledge — and  to  use 
the  products  of  knowledge  at  home  and  for 
profitable  "export." 

We  have  tbe  building  blocks  for  such  an 
Industry  Ui  our  higher  educational  and  re- 
search centers,  public  and  private.  Strength- 
ening, adding  to  and  coordinating  them 
cooperatively  can  open  the  way  for  advanced 
study  In  many  areas.  The  field  to  limitless. 
It  ranges  from  the  Infinity  of  Invisible  small- 
nesa  to  the  Infinity  of  the  undefined  cosmos. 

The  dream  to  not  impossible,  although  It 
to  difficult  to  attain.  We  can  achieve  It,  or 
at  least  partlaUy  fulflU  It,  if  we  try. 

Our  goal  to  to  maintain  and  Improve  tbe 
quality  of  life  In  Greenville  aud  tbe  Piedmont 
region.  Looking  ahead  to  tbe  next  100  years, 
we  dedicate  ourselves,  in  cooperation  wltb 
many  otben.  to  tb»  naw  tbaUmgm  ot 
dynamic  growth  In  material  ways  and  In  the 
piloaleBs  human  spirit. 
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GRAIN  POR  THE  ARABS— NO  OIL 
FOR  US 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    FENNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7.  1974 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican citizen,  confronted  by  newspaper 
reports  on  our  burgeoning  wheat  exports 
and  the  dire  predictions  of  coming  bread 
shortages,  has  good  reasons  to  wonder 
whether  his  Government  is  operating  in 
his  interest  or  in  the  interests  of  certain 
peoples  abroad. 

I  cite  these  recent  examples.  The 
United  Press  International  said  the  other 
day  that  exporters  are  forecasting  total 
U.S.  wheat  shipments  by  June  30  will 
exceed  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates by  some  100  million  bushels,  mak- 
ing 1.313  billion  bushels  the  total  for  the 
marketing  year  ending  on  that  date. 

In  response  to  this,  the  UPI  quoted 
Dawson  Ahalt,  an  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment economist,  in  what  seemed  to  me 
less  than  reassuring  terms.  Mr.  Ahalt 
conceded,  the  UPI  said,  that  the  domes- 
tic wheat  supply  is  "tight"  but  that  the 
Government  has  plans  to  buy  back  our 
wheat  from  Russia.  And  at  the  current 
inflated  price,  thus  giving  the  Russians 
a  whopping  profit  on  their  deals  with  us. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  same  news  period, 
tbe  American  citizen  read  that  the  Amer- 
ican Bakers  Association,  certainly  a 
knowledgeable  organization  in  matters 
of  bread  and  wheat  supplies,  feared  there 
will  be  no  wheat  aroimd  by  June  30  and 
that  bread  prices  may  soar  to  as  high  as 
$1  a  loaf.  Mr.  Ahalt  has  branded  the 
bakers'  claims  "wholly  inaccurate,"  but 
he  has  not  been  too  convincing.  A  Pitts- 
burgh bakery  official  said  he  could  see  a 
75-cent  loaf  in  the  offing— or  25  cents 
more  than  the  current  average  price. 

lliis  then,  is  the  news  on  the  state  of 
the  Nation's  vital  wheat  supply.  Admit- 
tedly, it  is  precarious  and  fraught  with 
new  dangers  to  the  household  budgets  of 
Americans.  I  shudder  at  what  could  be 
the  housewives'  reaction  to  $l-a-loaf  of 
bread. 

The  impending  wheat  crisis  has  its 
roots,  of  course,  in  our  bargain-basement 
sale  of  what  was  termed  the  U.S.  "sur- 
plus" to  the  Russians  back  in  1972,  a  deal 
still  in  the  process  of  being  fulfilled  by 
our  exporters.  As  we  have  learned,  it  was 
reckless  and  disastrous.  Not  only  wheat, 
under  the  impact  of  the  Soviet  sale,  shot 
up  in  price,  but  virtually  every  other  food 
item  in  the  grocery  stores.  Booming  grain 
prices  meant  soaring  meat  costs,  and  so 
forth. 

And  what  are  we  doing  about  it  now? 
One  thing  we  are  doing,  judging  from  the 
news  reports,  is  compoimding  the  prob- 
lem by  more  and  more  exports  while,  at 
the  same  time,  subjugating  the  American 
Interest  to  a  new  levd  of  absurdity. 
Scriiws-Howard,  in  the  "Weekly  Sizeup" 
column  by  Its  Washington  staff,  reports 
that  our  grain  sales  to  the  Middle  East, 
mostly  to  the  Arab  nations,  will  top  |800 
million  this  year,  or  double  last  year's  to- 
tals. Hie  Scrl]H>s-Howard  breakdown: 
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Egypt.  $100  mlllkai  worth;  SuuH  Ai  ibta. 
$100  million:  Aiserla.  $144  million;  and 
Iraq.  $60  million.  The  rest  is  scat  «red 
over  the  retivn. 

Of  pointed  Interest  to  me  Is  the 
Scripps-Howard  assertion  that  our  rain 
sales  to  the  Arab  States  are  nnrnini  at  a 
rate  25  percent  higher  that  the  estii  lates 
made  before  the  Arab  oil  boycott  br(  \xght 
abont  the  oil  crisis  here.  In  other  w  jrds. 
"we  are  lifting  the  export  of  om*  crlt  saDy 
needed  grain  to  t!ie  Arabs  wlxile  they 
continue  to  deny  us  the  oil  wWc!  i  we 
critiially  need  from  them.  Has  there  ever 
been  such  an  example  of  plaeinf  the 
American  consimier  last?  I  donbt  it 

I  ask,  Mr.  Spealcer,  how  long  it  is  i  sing 
to  be  necessary  for  us  in  the  Congre  s  to 
meet  the  protests  of  our  constitneni  s  on 
this  and  other  matters  in  •which  A  ler- 
Icans  are  getting  the  runsoDund.  I  t  link 
it  is  time  we  quit  accepting  these  si  illa- 
tions as  having  some  esoteric  value  ii  the 
exercise  of  our  foreign  policy  and  look 
upon  them  for  what  they  actually  ap  >ear 
to  be — abrogations  of  the  prime  res]  on- 
siblMty  of  any  government  to  woi*  ir  be- 
half of  its  own  people.  We  have  had  this 
principle  violated  time  after  time  i  nee 
our  diplomats  started  out  on  their  a  mr- 
tive  mission  of  buying  up  friends  ab  oad 
by  giving  away  or  sharing  the  substi  nee 
of  this  Nation.  It  has  been  a  one-  vay 
street,  as  we  see  again  In  the  D.S.-gT  iln- 
lor-the-Arabs  and  no-Arab-oil-fo  -us 
arrangement.  And  it  has  not  woi  ted. 
And  the  American  people  are  the  vlcl  ms. 
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HON.  WBL  JENNINGS  BRYAN  D(9UI 

or  aouTJi  CASoxoxA 
Ilf  TBE  HOOBE  OF  REHSfiaBMTATIVfB 

T^ncrsilasr,  March  7,  1974 

itr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able Robert  B.  Coker  ol  Hartsville,  \.C., 
is  the  Nation's  most  outstanding  ex  aert 
•n  the  growing  of  cotton.  This  dli  Lin- 
guished  American  is  a  life  member  oi  the 
Clemson  University  Boaxd  of  Trustees,  a 
champion  of  private  enterprise, 
leader  in  American  agriculture.  Recently, 
Dr.  Coker  delivered  a  superb  addrei  s  to 
the  National  Cotton  Council's  an  uial 
meeting  at  St.  Louis.  Ihis  creat  ad<ye«s 
has  apeictal  signlflcanfi'  at  this 
when  we  are  laced  with  pos&ible 
and  fiber  shortages.  Our  textile  indiMry 
needs  cotton  and  the  world  needs  I  tore 
cotton.  Dr.  Coker's  address  te  the  Co  ton 
Council  received  world  attention,  a:  d  I 
commend  this  timely  and  great  adic  ress 
to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues,  ag  on- 
omists,  and  agriculturalists  the  «firld 
ever: 

Vatiomal  PaooKAM  Km.  Boll  Wocvn. 

£UMIMA7MM 

4Bjr  Robert  R.  Cokar) 

of  OuxMca..  Utxieo.  )b  «ttih<w< 
I  ao*  mUe*  to  t  be  aoutb  *im1  east  of  tb«t 
beautiful,  Mub-tiopical   plAygrouod   of    Le»- 
pulco.  It  was  In  a  cave  In  Oaxaca  tlu  t  la 

the 


iaes  Tn  C.  Carl  fimlth.  a  botanist  ol 
n.fl.  Department  of  Agrteulture,  aiB<j»JBiwa 
a  araali  b««cli  of  wad  «oMmi  alone 
InMan  pttei>  tnmt  a  kaewa  pertoA  ofll 
<Uan  clTlllzatton.  In  examining  this  aai  iple 
of  cotton.  Dr.  8.  O.  Stevens,  genetlcU  :  of 
North    Carolina   State    University,   foui  1   a 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

pert aoUy  prawn  ad  ban  woevU.  lluvqgh  Uw 
ua*  «r  racUoaetlve  oarbon  14.  taaettkor  wltii 
tte  dating  of  ttaa  ladtaa  pottery.  It  was  deter- 
mined •clacttAcaUy  tliat  tble  boU  weevil  had 
lived  a  tboueaad  years  p(«vlanalj.  or  In  ^>- 
pnnbflMktely  9M  A.D.  Tbts  finding  eatabllab- 
«d  tiM  fact  that  this  Insect  existed  In  Soutb 
and  Central  America  long  before  clvUlzatton 
there  began,  where  It  fed  on  wUd  cotton 
growing  In  those  areas. 

About  16It.  this  Aztec  civilization  was 
brought  In  contact  with  that  of  Europe,  and 
went  down  tn  defeat  with  the  Spanish  Con- 
quest. No  one  ever  dreamed  that  this  Uttle 
Insect  would  some  day  take  from  North 
America  many  times  the  value  of  the  gold 
and  other  treasiu-e  that  the  Spanish  took 
from  Central  America  and  Mexico. 

The  boll  weevil  was  first  brought  to  the 
notice  cf  the  world  in  1S43  when  a  spectmen 
ooUected  near  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  was  sent 
to  Europe  and  given  the  name  Anthonomus 
Orandl;;  by  the  Swedish  entomologist,  Bohe- 
man.  About  18B2.  it  crossed  the  Rio  Qrande 
near  BrownEvUle,  Texas,  and  entered  United 
States  territory.  By  1894.  It  had  spread  to  a 
half  dozen  counties  In  southern  Texas,  and 
since  has  extended  its  range  north  and  east- 
ward untu  In  1028  almost  all  of  the  Impor- 
tant cotton  producing  sections,  except  the 
western  Irrigated  areas,  had  become  Infested. 
The  areas  of  tbe  Cotton  Belt  which  are  now 
affected  by  this  Insect  comprise  about  11 
million  acres  of  cotton. 

Most  of  us  look  upon  Sherman's  devasta- 
tion of  large  sections  of  the  South  with  fire 
aad  pillage  some  100  years  ago  as  the  great- 
est catastrophe  which  the  area  ever  experi- 
enced. Perhaps  It  was,  but  the  value  of  the 
destruction  which  the  cotton  boll  weevU 
has  caused  during  the  past  eighty-one  years 
i.s  far  greater  in  dollars  and  csnts  loss  to  our 
economy. 

Prom  1909  through  1954,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  made  annual  estimates 
of  the  crop  loas  to  the  boll  weevil.  By  pro- 
jecting these  loos  figures  through  1971,  we 
find  that  for  tbls  period— 190fl  through  1971 — 
the  total  loss  of  cotton  and  cottonseed  di- 
rectly attributable  to  the  bcdl  weevil 
ammmted  to  65.393.000  bales  of  cotton,  and 
36,336,000  tons  of  seed.  Based  cm  the  farm 
prices  daring  this  ^-year  period,  the  lint  and 
oottonseed  lost  amounted  to  more  than  (11.- 
MO.OOOjOOe,  or  an  annual  average  of  $175.- 
006,000. 

The  86,300.000  tons  of  cottonseed  would 
have  produced  one  and  a  half  billion  gal- 
lons of  cottonseed  oil,  and  would  have  re- 
quired 190,000  railroad  taulc  cars  to  transport 
It.  Domestic  disappearance  of  food  fats  and 
oil  Is  nearly  52.7  pounds  per  capita  atmually. 
At  this  rate,  the  cottonseed  oil  lost  would 
have  provided  the  total  food  fats  and  oil  re- 
quirements tor  the  total  population  of  tbe 
United  States  for  an  entire  year.  T^e  cot- 
tonseed lost  would  have  produced  16,590,000 
tons  of  high  protein  meal,  and  9,000,000  tons 
of  hulls.  Ninety-three  pounds  of  cottonseed 
meal  used  with  the  proper  amount  of  silage 
will  produce  one  hundred  pounds  of  beef. 
Thus,  the  meal  that  was  lost  could  have  pro- 
duced enough  meat  to  have  provided  1S9 
pounds  for  CT-ery  man.  woman,  and  child  in 
the  United  SUtea. 

The  8&.393,000  bales  oT  cotton  destroyed 
between  1909  and  1B71,  If  placed  end  to  end. 
would  extend  In  a  straight  line  72,799  miles 
long,  and  would  reach  around  the  earth  at 
Che  equator  almost  tliree  times.  It  would 
reach  approximately  one-third  tbe  distance 
from  the  earth  to  the  moon. 

Prom  each  bale  of  cottjon  can  be  ppuduoed 
840  long-sleeved,  combed  cctton  shirts,  8489 
medhun-wetght  <Wapeis,  «r  1,486  haadker- 
Olilefs.  A^^ff prt1§i>|^  to  ttae  fWB  cenvus,  thevs 
■re  T1^BW,«08  mates  ta  the  UnMed  St««as 
toorteen  yeass  or  SKer.  "I^e 
the  boll  weevil.  If  ma4to  tate 
have  provided  these  Individuals  with  764 
shirts  each.  If  made  Into  diapers,  It  would 
have  provided  each  of  the  8,000,000  children 
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in  the  United  Skates  under  tww  ysats  old 
wtth  a«.«ao  nscOi.  U  tills  cotSon  wer«  n..^^ 
iato  kaadkacehlefB.  it  would  have  made  l3o 
liandkarclxlefs  for  each  at  the  8,8004)00.000 

inhabitants  of  this  plMoet. 

»9»hmt  llw  iMKskgrmBUl  of  these  oantlnu- 
lag  tosses.  It  i^tpearad  that  the  time  had 
oome  (or  due  reoognltlan  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  of  Its  resporiBlbUlty  for 
■ttaoklng  the  problem  at  the  souroe.  Ac- 
oordingly.  seventeen  years  ago  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Council  in  Plioenlx.  Arizona, 
a  resolution  which  I  authored  was  passed  by 
ttie  delegates.  Tta  resoltrtion  nei^  as  foUows: 

"That  tbe  NaUcnal  Cotton  Council  recogi 
nlze  that  the  cotton  boll  weevil  is  the  No.  1 
enemy  of  efficient  cotton  production  in  large 
and  Impmrtant  areas  of  the  UJ3.  Cotton  Belt, 
and  is  taking  an  annual  toll  of  tens  of  thou^ 
sands  of  bales  of  cotton  and  of  many  millions 
of  doUara,  and  that.  In  recognition  of  this, 
the  Council  pledge  Its  best  and  most  vigor- 
ous efforts  to  obtain  fully  adequate  research 
funds  and  research  effort  aimed  at  eliminat- 
ing tbe  cotton  boU  weevU  as  a  threat  to  the 
U.S.  cotton  crop  at  the  earUest  possible 
time." 

The  Interim  years  from  the  date  of  that 
resolution  to  the  present  time  were  years 
of  dedicated  effort  by  a  great  many  people. 
These  efforts  resulteid  in  an  appropriation 
of  81,100,000  made  by  the  Congress  In  1960 
to  buUd  a  research  facility  at  State  College, 
Mississippi,  dedicated  to  the  sole  purpose  of 
conducting  research  aimed  at  the  ellmliui- 
tion  of  the  boll  weevil.  This  laboratory  was 
dedicated  on  Mardi  23,  1968,  and  I  should 
like  to  quote  briefly  from  a  staitement  which 
I  made  on  that  occasion. 

"Just  as  we  dreamed  of  acquiring  facilities 
and  funds  for  research  on  the  eradication  of 
the  boU  weevil,  we  now  envision  the  time 
when  our  scientists,  making  use  of  the 
knowledge  and  these  facilities  in  utilizing 
the  funds  made  available  for  tfa£t  purpose, 
will  be  successful  in  driving  the  boll  weevU 
tram  our  cotton  fields  and  helping  restore 
cotton  to  its  rlglitful  place  In  the  nation's 
economy. " 

During  the  thirteen  yeene  of  its  existence, 
the  boll  weevil  research  laboratory  has  been 
under  the  able  and  dedicated  direction  of  Dr. 
T.  B.  Dftvlch.  The  research  ccmaucted  at  thin 
late,  together  wtth  -valTraWe  relsrted  research 
carried  out  at  other  federal  labs,  has  resulted 
in  the  development  of  striking  new  knowl- 
edge, methods,  and  techniques  for  tbe  oon- 
taol  and  elimtnatlo:'.  oX  ths  boU  weevil.  These 
research  findings  have  resulted  \n  the  de- 
velopment of  a  synthetic  boll  weevil  sex  at- 
tractont,  Orandlure,  w3ilch  provides  a  new 
method  of  detection  and  suppression.  The 
male  Bterlllty  technique  was  developed  and 
perfected,  and  is  a  new  way  to  etlminate  low 
weevil  populations.  More  efteottve  ways  of 
using  available  insecticides  have  also  been 
developed,  and  a  number  of  other  important 
research  findings  have  been  made. 

Because  of  the  substantial  research  prog- 
ress, a  special  study  committee  on  boll  wee- 
vil elimination  was  appointed  by  the  Na- 
tional Cotton  Council  in  1989.  This  oommlt- 
tee  consisted  of  leading  ootton  producers 
from  all  affected  aseas  af  the  Belt,  together 
with  leading  entomologists  and  other  sci- 
entists from  the  USDA.  state  experiment 
stations,  and  Cotton  Incorporated.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  serve  as  chairman. 

On  May  6,  1969,  the  committee  met  in 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  to  review  the  status  of 
current  Itnowledge  and  to  determine  wheth- 
er or  not  enough  progress  kad  been  made  to 
I'^nTldtr  plans  for  a  national  program  to 
elUnlnats  the  inssct.  Followtag  the  review, 
tiM  ooBUBlttee  dsdded  It  wonM  be  nsoessary 
to  experiment  on  a  scale  saCloieBtlf  large  to 
itslisiiiiiB  whertMW  tt  was  ts^nloaUy  and 
f^eratlonally  isaslbls  and  pTaaUcml  to  stamp 
out  the  pest. 

A  subcommittee  was  appointed  to  consider 
requirements  for  the  pilot  experiment,  and 
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to  select  the  location  for  It.  A  site  centered 
In  South  Mississippi  was  selected,  as  It  was 
generally  agreed  that  because  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  weevil  problem  in  that  area,  to 
eliminate  the  Insect  there  would  offer  posi- 
tive proof  that  a  national  elimination  pro- 
gram could  be  successful.  A  total  fund  of 
8S^  million  was  made  available  jointly  by 
USDA.  Cotton  Incorporated,  and  the  State 
of  Mississippi.  The  pilot  experiment  was  ini- 
tiated In  1971  and  terminated  In  August  1973. 

Based  on  results  and  exi>erlence8  gained 
In  this  experiment,  which  extended  into 
Alabama  lutd  Louisiana,  the  Technical  Guid- 
ance Conunlttee  for  the  test  unanimously 
concluded  that  It  Is  technically  and  opera- 
tionally feasible  to  eliminate  the  boll  wee- 
yll  as  an  economic  pest  In  the  United  States 
by  the  use  of  techniques  that  are  ecologi- 
cally acceptable. 

In  1969,  when  It  appeared  that  research 
bad  developed  the  know-bow  for  eradication, 
a  study  was  begun  to  fashion  a  sound  plan 
for  moving  ahead.  By  May  of  1972,  we  saw 
the  need  to  develop  an  overall  approach  in 
considerable  detail,  so  a  technical  commit- 
tee was  structured  to  tackle  this  job.  This 
conunlttee  was  made  up  of  the  best  experts 
on  the  boll  weevil  in  the  country.  It  was 
headed  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Knlpling  and  Dr.  J.  R. 
Brazzel  of  the  USDA,  with  other  scientists 
from  USDA,  states,  and  Industry  as  members. 

The  committee  bad  ten  subgroups  at  work 
for  17  months.  Its  report  was  reviewed  with 
our  parent  committees  in  Memphis  on  De- 
cember 3,  1973,  where  it  received  our  strong 
endorsement.  The  report  is  entitled,  "Over- 
all Plan  for  a  National  Program  to  Eliminate 
the  Boll  Weevil  from  the  United  States." 

The  program  would  consist  of  applying  a 
series  of  integrated  weevil  suppression  treat- 
ments— chemical,  biological,  and  cultural. 
The  principal  ones  are  the  fall  use  of  In- 
secticides, sex-attractant  traps  and  trap 
crops,  and  tbe  release  of  sexually  sterile  wee- 
vils as  a  final  mop -up. 

The  U.S.  boll  weevil  belt  would  be  pro- 
grammed by  zones  over  a  period  of  eight 
years,  starting  In  1975  for  Zone  1  In  West 
Texas.  Operations  would  move  eastward  the 
following  year  to  adjacent  Zone  2.  By  the 
third  year,  a  second  front  would  be  c^ned 
In  the  Virginia-Carolina  zone,  with  the  two 
fronts  converging  in  subsequent  years. 

In  advance  of  the  acttial  elimination  pro- 
gram, we  strongly  urge  the  Extension  Serv- 
ices to  assist  producers  In  expanding  orga- 
nized diapause  control  programs  and  other 
weevil  management  procedures.  The  effort 
should  start  In  1974  and  continue  until  the 
elimination  program  reaches  their  zone. 
This  would  not  only  slash  weevil  losses,  but 
would  also  create  better  conditions  for  elimi- 
nation,   and    cut    pirogram    costs   sharply. 

Tbe  total  cost  of  the  elimination  program 
for  the  eight  years  Is  estimated  at  (655  mil- 
lion. Including  20  percent  for  contingencies. 
This  is  an  average  of  (60  an  acre  for  the 
approximately  11,000.000  cotton  acres  In  the 
boll  weevil  belt.  Many  of  us  farmers  spend 
almost  this  much  in  a  single  year  when  In- 
festations are  heavy. 

I  want  to  emphasize  our  full  expectation 
that  research  advances  In  technology  and 
operating  experience  as  the  program  pro- 
ceeds will  reduce  the  estimated  total  cost  by 
(100  to  (200  million. 

As  a  result  of  the  untiring  efforts  ot  the 
Council  and  other  cotton  Industry  groups, 
with  the  valued  assistance  of  our  Southern 
Congressional  leaders.  Section  611  was  In- 
cluded in  the  Agriculture  and  Consvimer  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1973  (PL  93-86).  This  sec- 
tion authorizes  and  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  carry  out  programs  to  destroy 
and  eliminate  the  boll  weevil. 

On  December  12,  1973,  a  copy  of  our  over- 
all elimination  plan  was  presented  to  Secre- 
tary of  Agrlculttire  Butz  at  a  meeting  pre- 
sided over  by  Mike  Maros,  president  of  the 
Council.  The  session  was  attended  by  a  dozen 
Congressional  leaders,  representatives  of  ths 
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cottcm  Industry,  Council  staff  members,  the 
president  of  Co>tt<m  Inc<Mporated,  Mr.  Dukes 
Wooters,  and  others. 

We  have  also  sent  copies  of  the  102-page 
report  to  a  large  list  of  Industry  and  gov- 
ernment leaders,  requesting  that  any  recom- 
mendations be  sent  directly  to  Secretary 
Butz.  He  and  his  staff  are  giving  Uie  report 
careful  consideration,  and  we  are  urging  a 
decision  to  get  the  program  started  not  later 
than  1975.  We  are  all  mindful  that  each  year 
of  delay  wUl  cost  the  Indtistry  (200  to  (300 
million. 

I  have  already  mentioned  several  over- 
whelming reasons  for  moving  ahead  to  rid 
the  nation  of  boll  weevils.  On  the  surface, 
most  of  these  may  seem  to  be  of  benefit  only 
to  the  South.  A  deeper  analysis,  however, 
points  toward  ultimate  benefits  throughout 
the  Cotton  Belt  and  the  nation. 

Elimination  of  the  boll  weevil  would  re- 
duce the  amount  of  insecticides  used  on  all 
crops  In  the  United  States  by  one-third,  thus 
benefiting  the  environment.  It  would  remove 
the  threat  of  the  weevil  gaining  a  foothold 
on  the  Texas  High  Plains  and  In  tbe  Irrigated 
West.  It  would  remove  many  problems  related 
to  insect  resistance  to  insecticides  and  the 
control  of  other  Insects.  It  would  pave  the 
way  to  similar  elimination  efforts  on  other 
susceptible  insects  such  as  the  pink  boll- 
worm.  It  would  free  research  funds  for  use 
on  other  pressing  Industry  problems.  The 
program.  Itself,  would  point  tbe  way  for  new 
concepts  and  approaches  toward  better  pest 
control  in  all  of  agriculture. 

I  could  cite  many  other  reasons  why  we 
need  to  go  forward  with  the  weevil  elimina- 
tion program.  But,  I  want  to  mention  only 
one  more — the  matter  of  follow-through  in 
using  research  results.  More  than  (21  million 
have  been  sp>ent  on  boU  weevil  eradication 
research  since  the  early  1960's.  Much  of  this 
was  provided  by  cotton  growers  all  over  the 
Belt  through  their  doUar-a-bale  contribu- 
tions to  Cotton  Incorporated.  The  research 
job  has  now  been  essentially  completed,  and 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  put  the  results  to 
wcH-k.  Unless  the  elimination  program  pro- 
ceeds, most  of  this  research  expendltvu«  will 
have  been  wasted  and  the  benefits  I  bavs 
mentioned  will  never  come  to  pass. 

I  am  confident  that  the  cotton  Industry 
will  do  Its  part  to  move  the  elimination  pro- 
gram forward  on  a  sound  basis.  Our  presi- 
dent, Mike  Maros,  has  already  appointed  an 
Industry  Action  Cc»nmlttee  to  follow  through 
and  work  toward  obtaining  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  implement  the  national  program  at 
the  earliest  possible  time.  This  conunlttee 
consists  of  leading  producers  from  every  cot- 
ton-growing state,  and  advisory  members 
representing  Important  producer  and  indus- 
try organizations  throughout  the  Belt.  This 
committee  had  its  initial  meeting  here  last 
Friday  and  will  be  working  hard  In  the 
months  ahead  on  the  federal,  state,  and  local 
level.  Each  of  us  on  the  committee  realizes 
fully  that  tbe  elimination  program  will  be 
a  major  undertaking,  requiring  the  support 
and  cooperation  from  the  entire  Industry, 
and  federal  and  state  agencies.  We  know,  too. 
that  a  major  effort  must  be  made  to  acquaint 
everyone  involved  with  all  aspects  of  the  pro- 
posed program.  In  this  connection,  I  am 
pleased  that  a  three-day  conference  on  ths 
whole  subject  will  be  held  at  the  Holiday  Inn- 
Rlvermont,  Memphis,  Tennessee,  on  Febru- 
ary 13-16,  1974.  This  comprehensive  confer- 
ence will  serve  as  a  sort  of  klckoff  In  supply- 
ing information,  Ljid  I  would  urge  all  indus- 
try leaders  who  can  to  attend. 

The  boU  weevil  elimination  program  holds 
a  bright,  new  hope  for  the  ootton  ftirmer. 
Its  success  will  be  the  fulfillment  of  a  dream 
of  Increased  Income  from  cotton  production 
through  lower  costs,  higher  per-aers  ytslds. 
better  quality,  and  of  Improving  cotton's 
competitive  position  with  synthetic  fibers. 
It  will  be  the  time  when  the  boll  weevil  will 
belong  to  history,  and  bring  to  an  end  the 
staggering  losses  experienced  ever  since  the 
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boll  weevU  began  its  devastating  march  across 
southern  cotton  fields. 

Then  will  dawn  a  new  day  for  cotton, 
and  It  can  make  its  full  and  rightful  contri- 
bution to  the  economy  and  the  nation. 


GEORGE      "DUKE"      TABLACK      OP 
STRUTHERS,  OHIO,  IS  HONORED 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  7,  1974 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending 
a  testimonial  dinner  in  honor  of  former 
State  Representative  George  "Duke" 
Tablack,  which  was  held  at  the  Sokol 
Center  in  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

George  D.  Tablack  was  bom  March  26, 
1901  at  Hawk  Run,  Clearfield  County,  Pa. 
His  family  moved  to  Struthers,  Ohio  in 
1916.  He  married  the  former  Helen  M. 
Durick  on  January  26,  1922.  They  have 
seven  children,  Mrs.  Jime  M.  Donchess. 
Mrs.  Norma  May  Katusic,  William  G., 
Robert  E.,  George  D.,  James  E.,  and  John 
N.  Tablack.  George  and  Helen  Tablack 
are  very  proud  of  their  22  grandchildren. 

George  was  elected  as  a  councilman  in 
the  city  of  Struthers  in  1935  and  served 
in  that  position  for  six  terms.  He  became 
a  State  representative  in  1946  and  re- 
mained to  serve  10  terms  in  the  Ohio 
House  of  Representatives.  In  1949,  he  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  House  Ref- 
erence Committee,  and  in  1959,  he  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  House  Fi- 
nance Committee.  He  has  also  served  as 
a  member  of  the  State  Control  Board, 
Sundry  Claim  Board,  and  Capital  Im- 
provements Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hswi  the  privilege  of 
serving  in  the  Ohio  General  Assembly 
with  the  Honorable  George  "Duke"  Tab- 
lack  for  16  years.  He  was  a  veteran  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  representatives  when 
I  first  was  elected  to  the  soiate.  Rep- 
resentative Tablack  was  never  too  busy 
to  help  me  when  I  had  a  problem,  and  he 
taught  me  a  great  deal  about  the  Intri- 
cacies of  the  legislative  process.  Duke 
Tablack  was  a  true  liberal  who  really 
cared  about  the  average  citizen  and  the 
working  people  of  his  district  and  State. 

Because  of  his  many  years  of  dedicated 
service  as  a  State  representative.  Ohio 
is  a  better  place  in  which  to  live  and 
work.  I  am  proud  to  be  counted  among 
the  many  friends  of  George  "Enike"  Tab- 
Isusk.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  in  the  Record 
the  program  and  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Youngstown  Vindicator: 

PSOGSAIC 

Pledge. 

Invocation,  Rev.  Victor  O.  Bomza.  St.  Mi- 
chael's Byzantine  Catholic  Church,  Camp- 
bell. Ohio. 

Toastmaster,  Stephen  R.  Olenlck.  Maho- 
ning County  Auditor. 

For  Remarks:  Jack  SuUlgan.  Chairman. 
Mahoning  County  Democratic  Party. 

Resolutions.  Michael  Soldak. 

Introduction  of  Main  Speaker.  Charles  J. 
Carney,  Congressman,  19th  District. 

Main  Speaker,  Biigene  (Pete)  O'Orady.  Di- 
rector of  the  Ohio  Department  of  Highway 
Safety. 

Introductions,  Oeorge  Tablack,  State  Rep- 
resentative. 
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Introduction  of  Ouest  ot  Honar.  ''f*'^'"*'' 
Barrett.  County  Commlwrtoner. 

Quest  of  Honor.  OeorK*  "Dnk*"  Tft>lack. 

Itemazki^  Ja4ge  Joac(ph  OlVfelU.  7th  IVtrlct 
(Xmrt  ot  Apptml. 

Benediction,  Her.  SaTld  Itbodes,  Chaioellor 
Diocese  of  Toungstown. 

coMicrrm 

nomtirici  A.  Bit— dlo.  Oenerml 

Stapbttn  U.  Olenick.  Joseph  OamaJ  liike 
ZSoMBk,  J»ck  Sulllpu).  Joseph  E.  OVtO  . 

Edward   Brown.   John  McCarthy,   \li  lUlam 
Colenaa.  Mario  DV 


Osoacx  Tablack 


poa    Lccn  jlttv* 


Some  tm  state  mmi  area  political  t  ^res, 
friends    and    family    of    former    State    Bep. 
(Ouka)  TWWtfIt  gathered  at 
ay  nltkt  to  honor  the 
'  tar  hte  matmy  yoaia  of 

k(«opi^trtbw*ot4 
IO£k,  who  aerved  for  20  years  in  the 
House  of  Bepreaentatlves.  were  guest 
Eugene  (Pete)  OXSrady.  director  of  tl^  Ohio 
Department  oC  IQgliway  Safety,  and  TJ^    Rep. 
caukdoa  J. Oaiij;.  D-UMb  Diotrlct 

Feaawd  naOUMaaa  wcic  jaiiaiiiifaid  t^ Tah- 
loA  for  Ids  aentoe  "to  his 
tke  ooaMasmlty." 


ao  o 
who 

to 

fcXMl  I 


wni*.  pawsented  by  Mahpnlng 
Oaonty  Oomwitstcmer  Thooaao  J 
hofaolf  opf  the  rnioanlsaimiiiiii.  State 
Hanry  Itoahel.  D-sard  Otatrict,  from  the  Ohio 
Hanatg;  Struthers  Ifaror  Thomas  Cr^  on 
b^bair  ctf  tlie  Struthers  City  Council; 
Rep.  ^%omas  P.  OUmartln,  D-Slst  Dfttrlct, 
loptvaoHUng  Oie  Ohto  l<ef;lalatare:  Yc  nigs- 
tawn  Oanncawiao  wmiaaa  mde  B-tth 
olHtion  (U>m  TouDpitowii  Ctty  Cound 
namk  XiOaacanteh.  dUectut  at  DUtri  t 
UaUod  Stoel  Werken  of  Aoaerlco.  «a  behalf 
of  iahor  In  tbe  {.lafaonlz^  VaUey 

State  Sen.  Tony  P.  Hall  of  Dayton  ;fead  a 
proclamation  from  Ck>T.  John  J.  OUIlg)  a  de 
faring  Sunday  "Oeorge  Tabtack  Day.' 

Jaeic  SoUlgan.  Mahwtiltig   ominty  I  emo- 
emUc  ckalmma.  aln^lod  out  7M>la4A 
true  public  servant  aa  iniiiiiwiil  to 
hare  ooot  a  shadow  on  the 

"Watargate  has  oauoad  maiv  peoffte 
look  down  oo  poUtlcs  and  I^nutA^im,^f 
cant  blame  them.  But  the  vast  majorliy  are 
true  pnMlc  servantB."  smi^&n  said.  1  e  re 
caBed  laiat  In  MM  tbe  eoonty  party  ftr  t  en 
fttOB  and  T>ablook  waa  die  of 

me 

to  Tkblaek  aa  "iCr 

thepoUtieal  flguic 
the  laiU  D£.  Bep.  Mlc: 
hn  the  a.B.  House  of 
ttws — "a  loglsiator's  lagtalator." 

Of  TaMaclr.  Bap.  Carm&f  aald  he  "Martod 
eajwialng  aoaie  of  the  erll"  that  began  d  iilag 
Qm  Bhodaa  admlxUatratlon.  Alao,  Ot  tmOj. 
dnrtng  his  bttef  retna^k^  refeued  toTi  Mack 
aa  harlng  many  of  the  qnaltttea  of  ijnner 
HwMmt  Harry  8.  Iftiiiiiau. 

C3CKD  HUMiurr 

Serenth  District  Court  of  Appeals  JuAS* 
Joaeph  CHelll  aald  TaMack,  a  Tonaer  Squth- 
ers  uiuiaitliiiap.  "acned  wttSi  hramitty. 
did  more  for  bis  feHow  aaan  and  comnJmlty 
office,  he  has  served  as  administrator  ft  ■  the 
coun^  uwiiiilMliiiiiii  and  on  the  Ohlc 
uor  Commission. 

Ouriog  his  taaure  In  the  House,  be  . 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Wirfitrrnrr  Coalmlt- 
tao  and  ha  IBM  waa  chalraoan  of  tho 
Finance 
member  of  the  < 


tee 
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nick  waa  toastmastar  and  Dominic  A.  Bl- 
medlo  was  general  chairman. 

The  Bar.  "Victor  O.  Romza.  pastor  of  St. 
Michael 'a  Byaantlne  caShollc  Church  In 
Cteapben.  gare  the  invocation  and  the  Rev. 
DaTld  Bhodoa.  rhannellnr  of  the  Diocese  ot 
Touqgstown.  the  benediction. 


TIUBUTE  TO  JULIA  BUTIiER 
HAMSSN 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGEU 


or  lUCiilCAM 


IK  THE  HOOHE  OF  RXPReSE3«TATIVES 

Tuesdav.  Mar(^  S.  1S74 
Mr.  UOKJELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreci- 
ate this  opportunity  to  pay  special  trfl>- 
ute  to  th£  lady  of  the  House  who  has 
dooe  ao  mucb  to  hdu  ptcfterltf  guide  fish 
and  wlldUle  pn^raas  «r  Uds  NattoOL 

Stawe  OouftiMb  woman  H«nbkk  beeanie 
(dtafaman  of  the  House  Interior  Appre- 
priatians  Oiibcuniuil  llee  In  March  of 
1967,  the  annual  spring  trek  to  the  Hill 
to  convince  the  lady  from  Washington 
aad  her  ooUeagues  of  the  need  for  funds 
to  run  the  Baoeau  of  Gttart  Ftehextes  and 
Wildlife  has  been  an  experience  deeplr 
invrinted  upon  the  nemory  «l  a  sno- 
cesrion  of  Btireau  directors  and  Qwlr 
staffs. 

There  usually  emerged  from  the 
groups  a  collective  sigh  of  relief  when 
the  anpiropriaition  hearings  were  over. 
For  Mrs.  Haiisn  was  a  stem  tmk  mas- 
ter, and  an  extpemely  knowledgeable 
one.  With  the  aid  of  a  highly  coinpetetit 
staff  Mrs.  Hawsen  had  always  done  her 
homewoiY  before  hearing  time  and 
would  abide  no  lesser  degree  of  prepa- 
ration by  those  wlie  testifled  liefore  ber. 
A  witaew  wms  never  qmte  sure  whether 
he  wonM  be  handed  «r  haastnoig  br 
the  poFK  strtngs  so  deftly,  yet  fairty, 
manipulated  by  "Madame  Chairman." 
Yet.  beneath  this  formidable  and 
sometimes  seemingly  blunt  and  decisive 
demeanor  was  a  genuine  and  ooapas- 
sJonatc  feeling  for  tiie  needs  of  all  Ur- 
ing  lesomiiCb.  Her  deep  imCtentendiBg  at 
the  requirements  for  proper  fiienage>- 
ment  of  the  Nation's  fish  and  wtidltfe 
resources  is  undenlatale.  Nor  was  this  in- 
terest parochial  It  extended  far  beyood 
the  boundaries  of  iMr  «ai«raMianal  dis- 
tfiet  talD  the  crcMt  PmUc  NertlMreBt 
and  ttae  Hatlon  •■  a  wiwle.  8be  waa  an 
eoologM  long  before  (he  term  attateed 
its  pnsent  poptdarlty  and  despite  taer 
well-earned  rcsmtation  for  fiscal  frugal- 
ity dnrlng  the  7  years  she  headed  the 
Appropriation  Subrommltiee  Federal 
monears  laade  SkvallaUe  by  the  Oongreas 
for  flsii  and  wttdUie  iiiiiaw  iimiil  and 
canaervattoa  raae  by  about  m  pereent — 
from  appioaiumtc^  $loe  miBion  an- 
tnndtr  to  more  than  $180  miman  in  the 
cuzrent  fiscal  year. 

PdBbaps  Mrs.  Haasur's  gieatest  coo- 
tritoottai  to  the  cause  of  ilfih  and  wffldllf  « 
conservation  waa  that  ebe  Bterally  forced 
I^Bderal  managers  to  agonize  long  and 
lULTd  over  the  best  ways  to  approach  and 
their  eMpooBltaiUttaB,  tt  waa  aa 
who  appeared  before 
a  hettd  aoratbhliig,  aoid 
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seaveh  rethinking  ot  his  objeotives  and 
a  MorderlBg  W  kis  iMioctttea.  Mia.  Hui- 
the  adwiaaiy  note  with  ooq. 
*lfl  and  the  idb  behig  done 
by  natoral  reaonrces  agencies  sndh  as  the 
Bureau  of  Qport  nsheries  and  wndhfe 
is  the  better  Zor  it 

Chairwoman  Hanskv's  manner  was 
sometimes  elusive,  perhaps  deBberately 
so.  At  times  she  spoiDe  with  firrttom 
dt^Nuagement  of  the  "magnMeent  mar- 
row palace"  being  proposed  for  the  en- 
dangered CaHfomla  condor  when  Amer- 
ican Indian  peoples  often  lar^fd  such 
minimal  necessities  of  life  as  food  and 
clothing.  She  also  viewed  with  mock 
sarcasm  and  amusesnent  fond  se^piests 
for  tlie  preservation  of  such  oddly 
Bfranidked  eiKlangered  spei^ee  as  the  un- 
annored  thick-splned  stickleback,  the 
Santa  Cruz  long-toed  gainm^ndfr  and 
the  Morro  Kangaroo  rat.  Yet  these  ani- 
mals have  a  chance  for  survival  today 
partly  becanse  of  her  support  of  legis- 
Mttera  protecting  threatened  and  en- 
dangered species  and  funds  to  carry  oat 
this  effort. 

Without  question  there  wouM  be  no 
refuge  today  for  the  nearly  extinct  Co- 
lumbia white -tailed  deer  whl^  Inhabits 
both  sides  of  the  Cblumbia  River  In  One- 
0on  and  Wasiiiagtan  nor  ftv  ttie  be- 
leaguered dusky  seaside  sparrow  whose 
heme  is  MeirKt  Island  off  the  coast  of 
Florida  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  efforts 
of  Mrs.  Hakseh. 

Mrs.  Haksen  also  was  a  firm  advocate 
of  reseaivh,  believing  that  the  more  man 
iacreaaes  his  knowledge  the  better  our 
Geqwrnment  and  world  will  be. 

Many  of  Mrs.  Hansen's  most  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  the  wiser  use  and 
management  of  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources resulted  from  her  rytnTppgy^oTi 
for  and  empathy  with  the  '''TMlian  peoples 
ctf  the  Pacific  JlortivwaBt— my  people  •» 
aiie  Befecred  to  them,  knowing  that  ttie 
feeling  was  reciprocal. 

She  was  among  the  first  persons  of  in- 
fluence to  recognize  and  push  for  firti 
and  wildlife  developments  that  would 
bendt  net  only  tlie  individual  Indian 
reaerratloBs  but  the  economy  ot  the  en- 
tine  Paoiflc  Northwest. 
Rir  eaanqde,  she: 

nrst.  Bivported  and  OMataed  fold- 
ing for  the  Qsinatilt  National  Pidi 
Hatchery  which  ts  located  on  the  Quln- 
ault  Reservation  and  win  be  of  tremen- 
dous benefit  to  the  Indian  txibe  and  the 
surroundhig  area. 

fieooBd.  fiupperted  and  obtained  funds 
f er  land  and  piamdag  for  the  pvopoaed 
Malcah  National  Fish  Hatchery  to  be 
located  on  that  tribe's  resei  vatiuii.  Bene- 
fits from  this  facility  will  be  similar  to 
these  vesulting  Xrom  the  ^''rniilt 
Hatchery. 

Third.  Together  wlUi  Ccmgaesman 
IhAJUM  ot  Oregon  was  prtndpally  re- 
q?ensiMe  for  establi^iraent  ot  a  large 
modem  salmon  hatchery  on  the  Warm 
Springs  Indian  Reservation. 

Fourth.  Was  a  force  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  opezaUan  of  all  the  facJiUes  of 
the  vast  ColumUa  River  fWMBor  pro- 
gram, sport  as  wey  aa  eiwiiawilal 
The  positive  foi«e  «f  Jwua 
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\'b  atalwart  efforts  In  behalf  of 
aOl  phanna  of  flab  and  irildUXe  pragrama 
will  long  be  felt.  Though  many  of  her 
contributiona  were  often  unheralded  and 
remained  Hnexpoefd  to  public  attention, 
the  Nation,  aad  especially  prefesslonal 
fish  and  wttdUfe  mnnafw.  owe  her  an 
imaaanae  debt.  Bar  teogh -grinded,  bat 
conflto'MCtive,  acnitlny  of  how  Federal 
funds  are  spent  for  fiA  and  wfldBlfe  pvr- 
poees  provides  constant  assurance  that 
these  expenditures  will  foe  made  with 
studied  forethought,  accountability  and 
In  the  best  public  Interest. 


PROORESS  POMES  TO  THE 
OOUMTRT 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYiflLL 

or  TiacimA 

Of  TSB  HOUSE  OF  &EFRS3SBMTATIVE8 

TTtarsdoy.  Mwch  7.  1974 

Mr.  BROYHHiZ.  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  poem  below  was  written  by 
m  talented  ccmstitaent  of  ndne.  Anthony 
K.  Gaibone  of  Btaemont,  Va.  The  poem 
concerns  the  county  of  Loudoun  in  my 
congressional  district,  Imt  the  senti- 
ments are  i4>propriate  to  many  other 
such  areas  in  the  United  States.  I  feel  It 
is  appropriate  for  this  poem  to  be  pre- 
sented in  the  Corgrxssional  Record. 

Ibo  poem  follows: 

Pbochkss  Comzs  to  the  Covntst 

FK>gre6s  la  a  large  parking  lot,  aeatly 
organized  Hhqpplng  centers,  and  standlag- 
In-llne.  Progress  is  a  plethora  of  bouaea^ 
crime,  and  more  polinfimen  Frogiees  is  neat 
concrete  curha,  traffic  llghta.  and  acctdenta. 
Progreas  la  larger  covui^  offices,  more  "hear- 
ings" and  higher  taxes.  Progress  la,  "How 
aoon  can  I  aell  my  land,  make  a  fortune, 
and  move  away  from  progress?"  Progress  la. 
after  an,  Inevltahle. 

Hece  is  a  poem  entitled  hy  the  above  or 
"Inevitable." 

A  bone  Is  aeeded 

out  in  ttae  country 
■no  laws  la 
the  garda 

and  rooCa  are 


wbere  fhe  air  la  elean. 


cvoywheie  to  Im  aeen. 


After  a  wMle 

the  doggie  romps  and  plays. 
Tour  nelghhor^  child, 
not  knowing  he>  wild. 

pulled  his  tail  and  got  rahlea. 


To  eoari  y«u  went 

wheee  the  Jwlge  did  aay. 
"What,  no  fence. 
Shame,  shame,  from  heuce 

you  «tM^  have  to  pagr." 

A  tooy  grows  tip 

out  In  tbe  country  where  the  air  was  dean. 
The  mosntalDS  he  saw 
are  nowolbaevre 

hy  the  f^unes  of  your  notey  machine. 

He  goes  to  school 

aouch    too   srnaM   for   yiotir   ooa 
needs. 
What  no  swimming  pool? 
How  oome  Its  not  oool? 

Let's  float  a  bond  to  pay  for  thass  > 

Taaaawent  «p 

out  In  the  oouMtry  whan  (be 
fraa. 
The  farmers  said,  "Tup  I" 
Just  got  to  stop 

Can't  afford  to  live  In  this  here  county.' 
■XJh,  wtart  to  dor, 

CXZ fi7«— ftHt  • 


£XTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Cried  politicians  inunexsed  in  their  way. 
liefs  apoDsor  a  group 
to  seek  out  and  coo 

a  new  tax  base  called  light  tndiistry. 
Down  Richmond  way 

ziot  A  Ttelplng  hand  oould  he  tound 
"Farms  were  okay." 
They  all  did  say. 

But  only  on  our  more  southern  ground. 

Cp  la  the  Bortk 

yon  tidka  dont  hare  a  prayer. 
W»  aeod  yaui  stores, 
your  tons  of  cars, 

to  SBi^art  onr  dean  air. 

The  little  county 

cried  out  loud  and  proud. 
Don't  let  me 
die  and  bleed. 

I  dont  want  this  ungodly  crowd. 

Thoy  came  m  diuvea. 

Out  to  the  ooontry  where  the  air  waa  dean. 

Pushing  their  IocmIs 
over  fast,  blacktop  roads, 
bringing  money  that  was  very  green. 

BnaidOBBEB  too, 

■ODTed  zlch  topaoil  anmnd  and  asMe. 
Dog  hoiaslor  you. 
T^K>-by-four8  flew. 

The  eouBty's  earth  aU  Uttered,  just  cried. 

SXlIIlons  were  made 

by  people  whose  holdings  were  laige. 
Drooling  with  greed, 
hurry  and  speed. 

tun  my  acres — yes,  that^  my  ^larB^. 

Build  taster  roMls 

shopping  centers,  and  large  parkli^  lota. 
Bring  them  in  loeuls. 
Cut  ioaee  aU  hoa*. 

Reaoiie  that  paroel  far  i 


As  they  did  come, 

your  gentle  and  tender  pace. 
the  birds  that  sung, 
the  pile  of  cow  dung. 

were  80  eaaily  and  swiftly  replaced. 

The  pmaaiae  4^  country 

to  avoid  those  things  of  subochia, 
they  c«ne  to  fiee. 
TaaesToae  proporttoiiatety 

to  ray  tor  the  deaaands  vt  ttlBtarbia. 

?%e  teachers  did  cry, 

"Whatever  happened  to  educating  him? 
We  spend  our  time 
in  chaos,  not  rhyme. 

There  la  no  more  rtlartpllne." 

It  came  to  pass 

all  that  haa  been  aMd 
ao  very  fast 
it  oould  not  laat 

and  the  old  county  was  dead. 


HO-STRIKE  BAROAIMINO  IN  THE 
STKKli  INDUSTRY 


H0J4.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYOOS 

OP  nKMSTuaaiiia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBFKBSBNTATrVES 

Thursday,  March  7,  1974 

Mr.  QAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  so  much  seems  to  be  wrong  in  our 
society  It  is  Indeed  refreshing  to  leam 
that  both  the  United  Steel  Worken  and 
the  big  tan  ateel  ^t»»^  are  deter- 
mined ie  eOeetivaly  implement  tiae  ez- 
MgotlatiBe  agreement— 
aa  to  avoid  future  sftrikes  in  the 
eeHeettve-lMngalnlng  process. 

Ttoe  March  3  edition  ol  the  PHts- 
burgh  Press  Roto  can-led  an  interestiiw 
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article  concerning  the  optimism  shared 
by  both  Mr.  L  W.  Abel,  president  of  the 
United  Steel  WtelBas  and  ttae  tap  caecu- 
tivea  of  the  CUted  Steel  Cwp..  toward 
coBtraet  negotiations  covering  560,000 
steel  worl^ers  to  be  conducted  this  year. 

I  take  great  pride  In  the  fact  tliat  both 
Mr.  Abel  who  was  most  instrumental  in 
bringing  the  experimental  negotiating 
agreement  into  existence  as  wen  as  a  siz- 
able portion  of  the  operations  of  the 
United  Steel  Corp.  are  constituents  of 
mine  in  the  adth  Congressional  Dtstrict 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Ttie  text  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
article  fallows: 

pfrom  the  Ptttshxirgh  Press  Boto.  |Iar.  9^ 
1974] 
"Tax  ScooaiB  Tncs  Aaavia>  Wnx  Ba 


(By  BAward  'Vtafteh) 

Steel wmfcera — from  I.  W.  Abel  to  the  cast- 
house  laborer  beneath  the  giant  blast  fur- 
naces— are  ooofldent  of  the  new  no-strike 
hargalning  approach  with  the  batSc  steel  In- 
dustry. But  they  have  iwaerrctSona. 

The  unique  paot — the  BXpertaaental  Re- 
gotlaUng  Agreement  (ra<A)— waa  al^Md  by 
the  United  Steel  Worken  and  Ike  atael  co- 
cxdinating  ccHnpanlea,  known  as  The  B(g  lO. 
It  wUl  be  flrat  uaed  thla  year.  SSael  oon- 
taacts  eowrlng  MO.eao  iHtlwmkan  aaptre 
A«ig.  1,  and  tinder  the  SNA.  aihitratton,  not  a 
strike   or   a   lockout,    will    be    the    ultt 


waapcxi. 

Both  aldea.  armrdlng  to  USW  T<HBidi.iJt 
I.  W.  Abel,  are  determined  to  reach  an  agiwj- 
■wat  wlthoot  reaorttng  to  arhMraMon. 

"BoMi  sldea  have  afHH  tt  la  piwfenMe  to 
vaaotve  owr  own  diffiw  a<>w  ta  oar  own  ways, 
because  we  know  oar  imHjIema  beet,"  Abet 
reaaons.  ~Wlth  Iwth  sMes  Miterlng  the  talks 
In  this  frame  of  mind,  we  can  be  optlmtotte 
that  a  Mttlemetit  can  he  rtached  without 
■ttUKlng  arhttrntton."  he  eaplafan. 

While  the  talk  ts  "eoidldenee,*'  eren  Abel 
allows  the  ENA  could  prove  not  successful. 
Down  the  ttne  Id  the  unioB,  there  are  more 
reservations. 


If  the  new  baigalnhtg  praoeduae  proves 
successful,  "and  both  sldee  believe  It  w*U 
be,"  Abel  adds,  "then  we  shall  have  served  a 
most  perplexing  problem  that  Ims  coat  our 
members  and  the  indvastry  money  l^iaiiih 
prolonged  layoffs  and  plant  sbutdowna.  B  the 
new  procedure  does  not  pirove  iiiaiaiifnl  on 
this  oxparlmental  basis,  then  we 
Umie  the  search  lor  a  bM^alntag 
that  will  meet  the  teal." 

Joaeph  OdorrJch.  X78W  DMrtcC  IS  dhoctor 
In  the  Man  VaUey.  and  a  aaeaaber  of  the 
union's  top-ranklog  eaacuMw.  board,  ntfl- 
catee  the  unique  agreeaaeat  came  aa  a  sw- 
prlse: 

"That  Tuesday  momlag  when  Abel  poe- 
sented  the  ENA  to  the  boaid.  ntoet  '—-' 
members  dldnt  know  f1''r^'i°<TtfH»f;  were  being 
held  in  the  area.  Most  of  the  hoard  was  tahen 
aback. 

"We  kicked  tt  around  for  three  or  four 


"Abel  said  This  (s  my  answer  to  the  pmh- 
leaa.  If  you've  got  aomethlng  better^  let's 
hear  If." 

The  pec^lem  to  which  Abel  referred  was 
stockpiling.  Steel  users — such  as  the  'auto 
eonpatiles — hegan  stockpfllng  steel  long  he- 
fore  the  strike  deadline,  often  buying  im- 
ported steel.  Thus,  bo  one  needed  steel  for 
aanntha  after  ttae  deadline— atrik*  or  not.  In 
addition,  aame  of  tho  tareigB  psvdueere  tied 
ap  hxnineaB  See  addraonal  months  by  de- 
laaittng  tkat  the  Aaoerlean  ^eel  users  viga 
long-teiwi  centracaa  for  hnports. 

"i  came  up  when  the  ertrke  was  a ' 
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moA   wma   used   effectively,**   Odordch  foon- 
tlniied. 

However,  be  allowed  that  due  to  Im^orta, 
"the  strike  hM  become  leee  of  »  w« 

"And  when  the  st«el  mills  began  clo4i>g  • 
month  ahead  of  time  during  the  last  nt  {otl- 
atlng  period,  the  problem  realljr  cam  >  on 
target,"  Odorctcb  aald. 

i>7i  LATorra  a  rasr 
He  referred  to  1971  steel  contracts  rhen 
100,000  steelworkers  were  laid  off.  mai  y  of 
them  a  month  before  contracts  expire  I.  It 
was  the  first  experience  when  union  men  bers 
were  laid  off  prior  to  a  contract  expln  ilon. 
Steel  plants  previously  kept  rolling  iteel 
products  up  to  the  last  minute  befoi  i  an 


expected  walkout.  Many  steel  experU«,..- 
dieted  a  strike  in  1971.  Many  layoffs  li  sted 
six  to  eight  months. 

Odorclch  was  joined  by  Edward  Oalka. 
Ident  of  McKeesport  Local   1408,  and 


pre- 


res- 

^ . —    rack 

Walk,  a  shearman  helper  for  26  years  In  DJ3 
Steel  Oorp.'s  National  Tube  Works  In  Mc- 
Keesport, In  expressing  reservations  a  lout 
arbitration  for  settling  unresolved  dlsp  ites. 
AKBrraATioH  oxsPtrrxD 

"I'm  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  arb  tra- 
tlon  procedures  we  do  have,"  Walk  said. 

Walk  noted  that  the  steel  companies  dis- 
puted an  arbitrator's  award  handed  Horn  a  In 
1970  spreading  Incentive,  or  bonus  pay.  ^  90 
per  cent  of  the  steelworkers. 

The  union  bad  to  seek  a  clarification  itom 
the  arbitrator  to  Implement  the  award.  E  >me 
disagreement  still  exists  over  the  Incei  tlve 
award. 

"If  this  situation  would  come  up  in  c  »go- 
tlatlona.  It  would  be  disastrous,"  Walk  lug- 
gested. 

Asked  If  be  meant  disagreement  ove 
arbitration   award   could  spark   a   wall  out, 
Odorclch  Interrupted  to  say,  "I  would  say 
that's  more  than  jut  a  poealblllty." 

Walk  said  be  is  "more  than  willing  to  jlve 
U  a  try."  ^ 

Oalka  was  a  member  of  the  USW's  A»alc 
Steel  Conference  made  up  of  600  local  u  tlon 
presidents  who  ratified  ENA  after  the  b  Mtrd 
approved  It. 

He  said  he  has  no  reservations  ovei  bis 
aSuTnatlve  vote. 

"We  never  gained  by  past  strikes.  We  i  aow 
bow  our  members  suffered.  Some  were  fc  -ced 
to  go  on  public  assistance.  Now,  they  can 
have  peace  of  mind  and  plan  ahead,"  O  Oka 
said. 

Aftw  th«  1971  settlement,  800  mem  lers 
of  the  Local  1408  were  Uld  off  for  c  gbt 
months.  * 

"^*  *•'•  «>»*•  of  the  hardest  hit  plant  i  tn 
the  area,"  Oalka  recalled.  "I  endorsed  wk  )le- 
heartedly  the  new  concept  on  an  exi  m- 
mental  basis.  We'U  have  to  come  up  '  1th 
some  other  means  If  KNA  Is  not  satlsfacU  ry" 

He  said  he  has  "utmoet  faith  In  Abe  to 
come  up  with  another  solution  "  shoxUd  ;  NA 
fall.  OaUa  Uuded  the  Abel  admlnlstra  ton 
for  establishing  "progressive  Ideas." 

Walk,  Oalka  and  Odorclch  all  said  I  ley 
expect  ENA  to  pan  out  for  another  Impor  ut 
reason — the  steel  companies  have  as  muc  i  If 
not  more,  to  gain  as  the  steelworkers. 

Odorclch  said  In  his  contacts  with  at  lel- 
wm-kers  in  his  district,  "a  few  mUltants  U  Ink 
we've  made  a  mistake. 

"It's  easy  to  say  maintain  the  strike  ■  a 
we^>on.  The  most  difficult  (task)  is  to  n  tob 
a  contract  without  a  strike,"  Odorclch  i  Ud. 

Under  ENA,  steelworkers  are  guarantee  I  at 
least  a  three  per  cent  ^nT^fd  jxlke,  a  i  150 
cash  bonus  and  other  benefits. 

"oomumtks  will  aavs" 
Walk  noted  that  unton  leaders  deecr  t>ed 
the  three  per  cent  as  a  down  payment  "I 
think  the  companies  are  going  to  save  i  lot 
of  money.  This  U  okay  for  a  down  paym  int. 
but  this  doesn't  wipe  the  slate  clean.' 

Odorclch  said  the  union  feels  10  per  (  >nt 
amounts  to  the  "substantial  Increast"  Om 
USW  has  set  as  a  bargaining  goal. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Tb»  director  noted  that  most  settlements 
In  other  Industries  have  been  In  the  6  to  7 
per  cent  range. 

The  USW  la  expected  to  pattern  Its  basic 
steel  alms  along  the  lines  of  the  union's 
three-year  contract  reached  Feb.  1  with 
major  aluminum  companies,  then  duplicated 
by  can  companies. 

That  pact,  called  the  "most  significant  of 
my  entire  labor  career"  by  Abel,  provided  for 
an  average  70  cents  an  hour  wage  over  the 
three  years,  plus  pace -setting  pension  Im- 
provements. 

Some  future  retired  alumlniim  workers 
will  receive  more  than  85  per  cent  of  their 
wages  when  their  pension  benefits  are  added 
to  Social  Security  benefits. 

The  aluminum  workers  received  their  first- 
year  wage  boost  of  28  cents  an  hour  four 
months  before  their  old  contract  expired. 
Steelworkers  will  be  looking  for  the  same 
kind  of  treatment  if  their  pact  comes  early 
as  expected. 

NOT   BATISFIED    WTTH    LESS 

"We  aren't  going  to  be  satisfied  with  less 
than  others,"  Odorclch  said.  We  Wun't  enter- 
tain too  many  words  In  that  direction.  Look 
at  the  steel  Industry's  profits.  Wow!  Maybe 
I'm  being  conservative  with   10  per  cent." 

Odorclch  and  Oalka  joined  Abel  In  saying 
that  they  believe  disagreements  can  be  settled 
without  any  Issues  going  to  arbitration. 

For  the  first  time,  local  unions  In  the  USW 
have  the  power  to  call  a  strike  over  local  is- 
sues— apart  from  the  national  contract — U 
they  feel  it  is  necessary. 

Oalka  said  he  sees  no  Issue  big  enough 
between  Local  1408  and  Nattonal  Tube  to 
spark  a  strike. 

"We  have  been  fortunate  here  In  our  dis- 
cussions with  management,"  Oalka  said. 

One  issue  that  could  have  led  to  a  walk- 
out by  Local  1408 — foremen  waking — was 
recently  settled,  he  said. 

Odorclch  said  an  Issue  that  could  be 
"sticky"  in  some  District  15  plants  Is  the 
unpaid  lunch  period  where  workers  have  to 
put  In  an  8  >/^ -hour  day,  the  extra  half  hour 
for  a  lunch  break. 

"Some  plants  have  been  reluctant  to  go  to 
to  a  straight  eight-hour  day,"  Odorclch  said. 

Walk  concluded,  "The  first  time  around, 
it  (ENA)  should  go  pretty  good.  Both  sides 
will  try  to  make  it  work.  The  second  time 
around  will  be  the  real  test." 


March  7,  1974. 


Manaokmsmt:  ALaxAor  a  Bonanza  in  Wobkb 
Attitttdks 

(By  WlUlam  H.  WyUe) 

A  century  ago.  Andrew  Carnegie  went  into 
the  steel  business,  launching  the  industry 
we  know  today. 

He  built  his  first  mill  at  Braddock  on  the 
banks  of  tbe  Monongahela  River.  Shrewd  In- 
stincts told  him  the  Pittsburgh  area  was  tbe 
best  place  to  make  steel. 

Of  course,  Carnegie  was  right.  He  reaped 
a  half-bllllon-dollar  fortune  from  his  wisdom 
and  sweat. 

Is  Pittsburgh  still  a  good  place  to  make 
steel? 

The  Indiutry  must  add  at  least  26  mlUlon 
tons  of  new  capacity  by  1980.  Will  this  area 
get  its  share  of  new  mills? 

Is  the  historic  no-strike  labor  agreement 
working? 

These  and  other  questions  were  put  to  the 
four  men  who  nm  U.S.  Steel — the  corporate 
colossus  that  bought  out  Carnegie  in  1901 
and  today  makes  a  bllllon-dollar  annual  con- 
tribution to  the  Pittsburgh  area's  economy. 

Joining  chairman  Edgar  B.  ^>eer  around  • 
large  desk  in  his  61st-floor  office  in  the  U.S. 
Steel  Building  were  B.  Heath  Larry,  vice 
chairman,  WUbert  A.  Walker,  president,  and 
David  M.  Roderick,  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee. 

All  were  bom  In  the  Pittsburgh  area.  They 
believe  it's  the  first  time  the  nation's  largest 
steel  company  has  been  boased  by  a  team  of 
aU  Pittsburghera. 


All  agreed  Pittsburgh  still  boasts  many  of 
tbe  assets  that  attracted  Carnegie.  But  that 
doesn't  mean  the  future  is  secure. 

PUCNTT  or  PLCBXS 

High  on  the  list  is  coal,  which  Speer  said 
"will  continue  to  be  a  major  asset  so  long 
as  we  don't  legislate  ourselves  out  of  the 
use  of  it" — an  obvious  reference  to  stringent 
health,  safety  and  environmental  codes. 

Other  obvious  advantages  are  river  and  rail 
transportation,  nearness  to  steel  markets  and 
an  abundance  of  skilled  labor. 

So  much  for  the  pluses — and  Pittsburgh 
has  no  monopoly  on  them.  Other  areas — the 
Oreat  Lakes,  the  Southwest  and  the  East  and 
West  coasts — can  match  Pittsburgh  In  many 
respects. 

"A  lot  of  factors  must  be  considered  when 
we  decide  where  we'll  spend  our  money," 
Speer  said.  "Community  attitude  Is  critical," 
he  continued,  noting  that  the  corporation 
prefers  to  do  business  in  places  where  It  la 
welcomed  as  an  asset. 

"In  my  own  opinion,  Allegheny  County  as 
a  whole  doesn't  regard  U.S.  Steel  as  an  asset, 
and  it's  a  Uttle  bit  too  bad.  I  don't  think 
many  people  know  what  U.S.  Steel's  contri- 
bution is,"  he  said. 

And  that  contribution  is  considerable,  as 
"big  steel"  sees  it.  U.S.  Steel  estimates  it 
pumps  a  billion  dollars  annually  into  the 
district  economy  in  payroll,  related  employ- 
ment, purchases  and  taxes. 

With  45,000  employes  and  a  $516  million 
annual  payroll,  the  company  Is  the  metro- 
politan area's  largest  employer.  And  there 
are  an  additional  30,000  related  jobs  here. 


"HAKO  TO  OPKBATX" 

Also,  19,000  pensioners  collect  $54  mlUlon 
annually  and  30,000  stockholders  receive  $8 
million  a  year  In  dividends. 

Speer  stressed  he  wasnt  directing  his  criti- 
cism at  these  people,  but  rather  at  the 
public  and  government. 

"Look  at  the  tremendous  harassment  this 
company  gets  from  the  environmentalists. 
Look  at  the  harassment  In  the  Prick  district, 
in  our  coal  mines,  under  the  massive  army  of 
inspectors  08HA  (OccupaUonal  Safety  and 
Health  Act)  sends  in.  It  almost  makes  it 
impossible  to  operate,"  h^  charged. 

But  is  Allegheny  County  any  different  from 
any  other  Industrial  area  in  these  respects? 

"I  certainly  think  it  is,"  ajpeet  replied. 
"It  is  one  of  the  real  marginal  areas  in  my 
opinion  as  far  as  community  attitude  goes." 

Nevertheless,  he  said  there  are  "some  ma- 
jor instaUattons"  planned  for  tbe  Pittsburgh 
area,  although  he  refused  to  be  q>eciflc. 

Since  75  per  cent  of  the  steel  made  here 

by  U.S.  Steel  and  other  companies — Is  heavy 
stuff.  It's  a  good  bet  new  miles  will  be  addi- 
tions to  existing  facilities. 

Plates,  structurals,  bars,  railroad  products 
and  tubing  are  district  specialties.  Sheets  that 
go  Into  cars  and  appliances  play  a  smaller 
production  role  here  than  m  other  steel 
centers. 

In  spite  of  the  energy  crisis  and  recession 
talk,  industry  is  expected  to  spend  $110  bll- 
lion  in  the  United  SUtes  for  new  plants  and 
equipment  this  year.  This  wUl  require  a  lot 
of  steel— the  kind  Pittsburgh  makes. 

Yield  on  investment  In  planU  and  equip- 
ment is  a  key  yardstick  in  determining  where 
corporations  spend  their  money.  How  does 
Pittsburgh  compare  to  Chicago,  the  other  big 
steel-making  center.  In  this  respect? 

Roderick  said.  "I  wovUd  say  that  over  a 
period  of  time  it  would  be  a  horse  for  a  horse. 
It  will  vary  from  time  to  time  as  we  develop 
better  productivity  in  one  place  or  another. 
But  over  a  period  of  time  the  facilities  are 
quite  comparable.  We  should  get  about  tbe 
same  results." 

RiaB  COSPOIATI  TAX 

Taxes  are  another  matter.  At  tbe  state 
level.  Pennsylvania  Is  one  of  the  most  exi>en- 
slve  stetes  to  do  business  in,  ^>eer  said, 
citing  the  II  i>er  cent  corporate  income  tax. 
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Walker  added,  "Pennsylvania  isn't  bad  at 
ttM  loeal  level.  Wa  mn  getting  rM  of  ttae 
maiailiaj  tax.  Bat  In  Otrf  find.)  tbrnVm 
the  naln  sovroe  of  rereBue." 

How  kafly  was  Plttrtnirgh  hxirt  by  steal 
lammt'tT 

Tiuballlj  tk«  West  Ooast  snffered  tfaa 
most.'  Speer  saM.  "Then  (Alcaso  and  Vam 
Oulf  Ooaat  ivere  tAt  bard,"  he  aMed.  nottng 
that  ^Mrketa  Bear  aea  ianea  were  Hioet  vul- 
nerable. 

Imports  dealt  the  decisive  Mow  to  Dottora^s 
wire  asm,  liOfry  aald,  tmt  tt  was  more  a  vle- 
tim  «r  <bsalewitjm.i)  tbaa  ciieap  foi<elgn  steel. 

"TlMra  was  a  mazlBet  sMft  at  that  tlaae," 
Speer  aald.  "We  replaced  Donora'a  capacity 
wltb  a  new  rod  mill  at  Fableaa  <aear  FUla- 
delpbla)  to  be  near  our  customers. " 

Plttflbvrgli  probably  felt  tbe  sting  of  bn- 
porta  lam  than  other  ateel-viaklBg  centers. 
But  tbe  diatrict  haaat  eaci^Md  unacathed. 

In  the  third  quarter  of  1S71  the  devastat- 
ing Impact  of  imports  combined  with  tbe  re- 
oeulon  of  tbe  year  hefore  hit  hot&e.  Steel 
ahlpmaats  planned  to  pr»-Wb(td  War  n  De- 
prmskm  levels,  forcing  massive  teyoSh.  And 
ttie  atamp  diaggad  on  into  the  foUowing  year. 

"In  tf71  we  ran  out  of  tnialnem  two  weeks 
before  the  potential  strike  date,"  Lairy  said. 
Steel  cnatoamra  had  stocked  up  In  antldpa- 
tioD  at  as  ii  idnalr y-wtda  shntAown. 

Sfaay  boywa  had  «n— iiiMtad  th«aBaeIv«s  to 
tacviCB  steal  beeanm  ttiey  knew  tt  wooOd  ha 
»vaUkkaa  IC  there  wm  a  domeatic  strike.  As 
It  tiuaed  oat.  ttea  wmlkout  was  averted  by  a 


But  "ortala  hargataing"  already 
Ita  dauace.  Tbtn  waa  vary  lltOe 
■teal  amde  Im  the  tut  half  of  Itn. 

"It  took  us  a  ysar  and  a  b«tf  to  gat  TouQga- 
towa  hack  on  aUeain."  Spear  mcaUad. 

Th«»  were  the  raaattiam  that  pavad  the 
vfty  for  ttie  no-strike  agnemant  wtth  the 
United  Steal  Workam  unUm. 

"Tha  ImpBot  «(  nBemployment  and  tha 
dum  lorn  aaaide  It  posaible  to  cxmvlnoa  tha 
wnlon  thara  wbs  acme  am-4ntereat  tn  aiatih 
a»  aarangmMnt."  aald  Uny.  tha  taiduatryia 
ehlar  labor  wagottator. 

At  the  marw  time,  the  onion  agreed  to 
work  aaitiwiaiy  wtth  afianagemettt  to  improve 
prodBCtmty.  An  they  aaaklng  any  progress? 

"There*  a  dialogue  going  In  Ixrth  dlrec- 
tlOBS,"  Imny  said.  "Management  Is  learning 
from  the  gwys  on  tbe  floor  and  vice  versa." 

Speer  pointed  out  that  workers  are  most 
interested  in  boosting  productivity  when 
mills  are  operating  "flat  out" — as  they  am 
BOW — than  vlten  they're  umpii^  along  at 
70  per  cent  capacity. 

"At  fuU  produetloB  a  guy  Is  thlaking  how 
he  can  get  that  extea  ton.  At  to  percent, 
he's  afraid  U  ha  gets  U  his  shift  wUl  be  cut 
from  five  days  to  four.''  he  explaiaed. 


itwUlfea 


The  real  teat  at  the  pn>dwoUvtty  effort  wfll 

come  when  operations  slacken  off.  ActoaUy. 

haiora  any  seal  achleveBMnts 

•Irehdy  has  icaped  a 

•ttttndm  thraogh  tha 

mM.  "When  there'a  a 

thraa  yean,"  ha  caplalned, 

to  oa  Hkentiaiy  for  nearly 

"For  KVBB  or  etgbt  months  before  the 
contract  explTM,  they  regatd  their  jobs  as 
something  they  really  arent  ao  Interested 
In."  ha  mM. 

"And  you  spend  anotlier  seven  or  elgbt 
months  getting  tbem  back  to  work  after  the 
contract  to  algned,"  he  tMMed. 

Win  the  no-strike  clause  work? 

I«rry  believes  It  wlU.  So  do  his  ooUei^ues. 
The  proof  will  be  an  American  steel  indus- 
try that  can  hold  its  own  in  tbe  domestic 
Batket   plaoe  againat  foreign  eompetltlon. 

lliat  wonM  aauie  jobs  fBr  workers  and 
PfoSta  for  manffmcnt,  whkdi  is  what  It*  aU 
abowtaaywwy. 
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ILLINOIS  STATE  VrKiaCAl,  SOdETIT 
SEEKS  IIB>EAL  OF  PSRO 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICI 


or  bOVKIAMA 

nf  THE  HOX7BE  OF  RimUiSBMTATIVES 

Thursdatf.  Uarch  7.  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Illinois 
State  Medical  Society,  which  last  year 
endorsed  prcxfessional  standards  review 
organizations — PSRO — reoently  reversed 
its  previoas  positkm  and  hag  urged  re- 
peal of  the  controversial  HEW  ptogram. 
of  ratiooed  medical  care. 

The  nilnois  doctors  have  long  been 
committed  to  the  establMunent  of  "a 
superior  peer  review  program"  and  plan 
to  move  ahead  with  this  plan  independ- 
aUia  HEW  and  PSOO. 

Pea:  review  is  an  wttahlishnd  medical 
practice.  However,  peer  review  and 
HKW*E  pluis  for  PSRO  ei«  disttoctay 
different.  Peer  review  seeks  to  provide 
the  patient  with  the  best  medical  care 
and  treatment  available.  PSRO  lias  as 
its  primary  aim,  the  lowering  of  the  over- 
all medical  costs  for  medicare  and 
■aedicaid.  iiower  coste,  broueht  aiaavct  by 
diagnosis,  care,  and  treatment  throogh 
HEW  established  "norms,"  may  not  nec- 
essarily coincide  with  tbe  best  medictd 
interests  of  the  patient. 

At  this  time,  more  than  30  Members 
of  the  House  have  either  coqxuisored 
my  bUi,  HJK.  M75.  to  repeal  PSRO  or  in- 
troduoed  legMatlon  of  identical  nature. 
Senatxn-  Carl  T.  Cttrtis  of  Nebra^a  has 
tartroduced  an  identicid  bUl  in  the  Senate. 

Tho-e  is  little  donbt  that  as  HEW  con- 
tinues to  unveil  its  bag  of  tricks  known 
as  PSRO,  more  medical  professionals  will 
realiee  the  true  oature  of  tlie  pragram. 
It  will  not  be  too  kng  before  tbe  patients 
under  medicare  and  medicaid  treatnent 
discover  that  the  healtti  care  services 
they  receive  are  being  rationed  by  PSRO 
bureaucratic  decisions,  and  not  based  on 
the  nry^dic^  knowledge  and  experience  of 
their  physicians. 

I  ask  that  tbe  related  news  clin>tngs 
follow: 

{Vtom  the  American  Medical  Hewa. 

ICar.  4.1SM] 

iLumra  Tcms  AoAiirsT  PSRO 

Beveialng  a  poaUlon  It  adapted  last  year; 
the  minols  State  ll«><1lr.al  Society  has  deckled 
It  wants  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  Profes- 
sional standards  Bevlew  Oqganieatloa 
(P8KO)  program- 

TbB  aodety  says  it  wants  re^ieal  of  the 
BSBO  law  and  other  federal  r^ulatory  pro- 
poaala.  and  It  baa  asked  its  11,400  meinbeza 
to  chip  In  tlO  apiece  to  •flnanoe  an  informa- 
Utm  'MtwipMigw  designed  to  build  support  for 
repeaL 

In  addltlnn.  the  aodety  has  resolved  to 
move  ahead  with  plans  for  a  statewide  peer 
review  prqgiam  In  Tlllnola,  a  program  that 
wm  be  Independent  of  PSBO. 

An  thla  was  aM>r0vad  Feb.  34  during  a  spe- 
cial session  of  the  SllnolB  State  Medical  So- 
ciety <ISHS)  Hoosa  of  Tlnleoatan  in  Chicago. 
The  sasslnn  waa  callad  several  weAs  ago  after 
federal  health  planners  announced  that  Illi- 
nois would  he  carved  into  seven  PSRO  dis- 
tricts. 

The  ISMB  House  last  year  enrtnraedaalngla, 
or  "unified."  X7BBO  plan  for  the  state,  im- 
plying that  ita  support  lor  PSBO  would  hinge 
on  fedeial  acceptance  aft  thla  concept. 

In  January,  following  disclosnn  of  the 
mulllple-imo  (Oaa  for  UBnola,  the  XBKB 
beard  cf  Uuataea  halted  all  woik  an  PSBO 


In^ilementation  and  adopted  a  tentative  po- 
sition of  non-compliance  wtlh  the  law.  That 
position  has  now  been  endorsed  by  the  house 
of  delagaftaa. 

A  reaolutlon  adopted  In  special  session  last 
month  declares  that  IBMB  "Is  committed  to 
tbe  eatahtlshsieBt  of  a  superior  peer  review 
program  and  will  therefore  refrain  from  In- 
volvement tn  the  federal  PSBO  Initiative," 
The  statfsurnt  authorima  tha  aodc^s  hoard 
of  trustees  "to  prooaed  with  a  plan  oaitiida 
the  purview  of  tbe  federal  PSBO  law  to  or- 
ganize a  statewide  nkcdlcal  peer  review  pro- 
gram emphBslzing  and  siJegxianUng  local 
physician  autonomy.  .  .  ." 

Tbe  resolution  also  urges  other  medical 
groups  In  the  state  to  wKbdraw  any  PSRO 
appttcattons  already  submitted  to  the  U£. 
Dept.  of  Health,  Bducatloa.  and  Welfare. 


JULIA  BDTLER  HANSSN 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF  lUMMBtOTA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tueadaw.  March  S.  1974 

Mr.  RIASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  "Tklo" 
Ubu,!,  put  it  best  when  he  said  that  i>eo- 
ple  and  legislators  like  Jtjua  Hansen  do 
not  come  along  very  often. 

JTTT.IA  has  shown  all  of  ns  how  to  mix 
together  warmth,  compassion,  and  hard- 
headed  realism  In  Just  the  rig^t 
amounts.  As  a  political  leader,  as  a  legis- 
lator, as  a  public  servant — ^In  an  these 
roles  Julia  has  provided  a  model  that  we 
can  wen  emulate. 

Since  1967,  Julia  has  served  as  (iULlr- 
man  of  the  House  Interior  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee.  In  that  capacity, 
she  has  moved  bokDy  and  effectively  to 
shape  pubiic  policy  in  a  wide  range  of 
areas  including  the  arts,  natural  re- 
■ources,  poUation  ocntrol,  and  energy 
management. 

I  have  worked  witti  her  most  closely 
on  issues  affecting  American  Indians, 
where  she  has  provided  an  extra  measure 
of  oompassion,  sensitivity,  and  under- 
standing. I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
one  in  the  House  has  done  more  to  aid 
American  Indians  than  she.  Leon  Oook, 
former  chairman  of  the  National  Con- 
gress of  American  Indians,  sai«  of  her: 

We  have  no  better  friend  and  advocate  in 
Washington. 

Just  last  year,  Julia,  along  with  Sena- 
tor Sam  Esvzh.  was  awarded  the  flrst 
annual  aenzy  Teller  award  by  NCAI  for 
her  tireless  efforts  on  behalf  of  natiiw 
Americans.  In  my  distriet,  the  Indian 
people  of  MbineapoHs  know  Jvua  as  the 
person  that  made  possible  the  first  urban 
Indian  healib  project  in  the  country. 

In  addition  to  her  work  on  the  Appro- 
priations  CkHnmittee.  Juua  has  made 
landmark  oGutiibutions  to  tbe  cause  of 
oongresdonal  reterm.  In  1970,  she  was 
assigned  the  job  of  chairing  the  Demo- 
cratic CoianMttoe  on  Orgaxdzettian,  Stody 
and  Review,  later  known  as  the  Hansen 
committee.  As  a  result  of  Vbia  croup's 
efforts  and  Julia's  i^ntigrci^ip  Qje  Demo- 
cratic caucus  was  able  to  democratiae 
the  MBioEitr  SFEtem  at  the  start  of  tbe 
•SdOongreaa. 

AB4rf«B  win  mlBS  this  great  and  good 
wuBian  nben  sbe  iduius  to  Cattilamet, 
Wash.,  next  year.  It  wUl  never  be  the 
same  here  without  her. 
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WHEAT  SHORTAGE 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or  MZW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOU8S  OF  RBFRESENTATIVlS 

Thursday.  March  7,  1974 

Mr.  WOLFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fe|ru 
ary  15.  1974,  I  held  an  ad  hoc  coD(  res- 
Blonal  hearing  In  New  York  City  on  the 
continued  wheat  and  related  grain  ex- 
ports and  the  projected  shortages  of  t  lese 
grains  this  spring.  I  would  like  to  fa  ing 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  tlu  In- 
teresting and  Important  testimony  hat 
arose  from  this  hearing,  that  resi  Ited 
from  my  serious  concern  over  the  un- 
conscionably high  food  prices  and  the 
rumors  of  such  a  severe  wheat  shor  age 
this  year  that  the  price  of  a  loaf  of  l4ead 
will  skyrocket  to  $1. 

Tlie  testimony  that  follows  comes  Ikova. 
the  men  in  the  baking  Industry  who  are 
in  vital  positions  to  Judge  the  extet  ;  of 
the  wheat  exports  and  the  deleter  ous 
effect  that  our  continued  expansloi  of 
those  exports  have  on  their  own  ln<  us 
tries  and  on  the  American  consul  ler. 
Before  we  hear  from  the  baking  indu  try. 
I  Insert  a  copy  of  my  opening  remark  » at 
the  hearing,  at  which  over  40  represe:  ita 
tlves  from  the  baking  Industry's  unl  >nB, 
the  retail  baking  industry,  and  the  1  irge 
biscuit  and  cracker  manufacturing  c^n 
panies  attended,  In  the  Record. 

The  material  follows : 

OmniTo  RxMARKs  bt  Lkstks  L.  Wo^t 

In  the  last  few  weeka  we  have  wltn(  ssed 
the  lifting  of  United  States  import  quot«  i  for 
wheat — an  Irrespoasible  move  deslgne  1  to 
permit  Increased  purchases  of  foreign  |  rain 
while  ships  still  pass  in  the  "light  can  ring 
ovir  own  diminishing  domestic  wheat  sv  pply 
abroad. 

We  have  heard,  too,  from  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Butz  (and  I  quote  blm) 
not  only  are  these  lacreasing  exports  of  A«ln 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Peoples  Re  lub- 
Uc  of  China  required  "to  prove  our  relial  Ulty 
as  an  overseas  supplier"  but  are  "footlnf 
nation's  oU  bill."  How  much  longer  doei 
American  consumer  have  to  swallow 
hog  wash?  We've  beefed  up  our  balance  of 
payments  by  having  the  consxuner  pay  hi  [hor 
prices  for  beef — that's  my  beef  I 

The  double-talk  reasoning  advanced  by 
Secretary  Butz  that,  since  our  oil  import!  last 
year  cost  X  number  of  dollars  and-  this 
happens  to  be  the  exact  amount  red  Ived 
from  farm  exports  in  the  same  year,  w  are 
pursuing  a  "perfect"  trade  policy,  conv  nces 


me  that  Mr.  Butz'  slick  talk  about  oU 


continues  to  grease  the  skids  for  the  Ax  lerl' 
can  cons\imer.  Attempting  to  compan  oU 
barrels  and  wheat  baskets  proves  only  on« 
thing  to  me — both  can  be  empty. 

The  real  truth  is  that,  by  deliberate  Exec- 
utive action,  this  Administration  has  per' 
mltted  two  of  the  most  powerful  blocs  li  th» 
nation,  oil  and  agriculttue,  to  complete! '  al- 
ter the  American  standard  of  Uvlng  In  two 
ways:  one,  by  depriving  Americans  of  '  heir 
mobility,  and  two,  by  depriving  the  x>n 
sumer  of  ready  access  to  not  only  the  '  aslc 
food  staples,  but  to  the  variety  ctf  cboli  e  In 
the  market  place  that  has  made  our]  life 
style  the  envy  of  the  world. 

I    believe    we   must   reassert   ouraelv^   at 
once  and  again  prove  America's  reliablll  y  to 

nth 
af- 


flrst  supply  the  American  consumer 
the  products  he  needs,  at  prices  he  cai 
ford.  We  must  dispell  the  conflicting  the  irlea 
foisted  upon  him  by  the  Admlnlstratlo  i  In 
Its  flimsy  attempt  to  answer  the  quest]  in — 
why  are  food  prices  soaring  out  of  react 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  consum  r 
beartng  the  brunt  of  the  grain  deals    rlfh 


the 
the 
this 


Just 
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Bbortagea  and  unprecedented  price  Increases 
for  bread,  flour,  cereals,  dairy  products, 
meats,  poultry  and  end-products  such  as 
cooking  fata  and  oils.  He  Is  experiencing 
sheer  chaoa  In  the  supermarket  and  neigh- 
borhood store  as  he  Is  compelled  to  pay  more 
and  more  each  day  for  nearly  every  com- 
modity. 

The  answer,  of  course,  lies — as  It  always 
will — In  the  age  old  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, the  economic  equation  that  dictates 
the  rise  and  fall  of  costs  and  prices  in  the 
market  place.  Very  simply.  If  we  continue  to 
deplete  our  supplies  through  ill-conceived 
export  policies,  then  our  demands  will  have 
to  be  met  by  other  means — namely  by  im- 
ported goods  at  prices  the  American  con- 
sumer cannot  readUy  pay.  The  American 
consumer  deserves  better,  he  already  has 
been  asked  to  make  too  many  sacriflces  with 
his  pocketbook. 

Today,  my  colleagues  and  I  are  meeting 
with  the  millers,  the  bakers  and  the  distribu- 
tors of  grain  products,  primarUy  to  gather 
as  much  up-to-date  information  as  we  can 
on  the  conditions  resulting  from  the  foreign 
grain  deals. 

We  are  told  by  newly  released  I^epartment 
of  Agriculture  figures  (1/31/74)  that  a  record 
714  million  bushels  of  wheat  were  exported 
dtiring  the  six  month  period,  July  to  Decem- 
ber, 1973,  mainly  to  Russia  and  Red  China, 
and  that  these  exports  are  expected  to  rise  to 
1.2  bUlion  bushels  by  June  30.  1974. 

At  the  same  time  the  USDA  admits  that 
the  domestic  reserves  of  wheat  have  shriv- 
eled to  178  mUlion  bushels,  the  lowest  level 
since  1947.  Export  figures  for  com,  soy  becms 
and  rice  are  equally  staggering.  And,  now  we 
are  doubling  our  sales  of  food  to  the  oil 
producing  states  of  the  mid-East.  They  cut 
off  our  oil,  why  not  cut  off  their  food?  Why 
not,  because  we  have  Butz  instead  of  guts. 

I  am  hopeful,  therefore,  that  the  data  and 
the  comments  we  assemble  today  will  help 
to  regenerate  effcH-ts  in  the  Congress  to  con- 
trol these  shamefu.  exports  until  our  at- 
home  needs  are  adequately  filled.  There  Is 
precious  little  time  left  to  act  before  addi- 
tional long-range  export  arrangements  are 
Initiated — deals,  I  fear,  would  be  the  har- 
binger of  economic  disaster. 

Statemknt   Bt   James   A.    Bvainc,   Dirkctob 

AND  T&KAST7SKR,   RESPECmVELT,   Or  THK   NrW 

York  Stats  Association  or  MANurAcrus- 

INC    RXTAIL    BaKXKS,    INC.    AITO    ASSOCIATED 

RCTAH.  Baksss  or  Qukeks.  Nassau,  8ur- 

roLK  St  ArriLiATBs,  Inc. 

If  the  Congressman  will  recall  members 
of  the  Baking  Industry  appeared  before  a 
delegation  of  New  York  Congressmen  on  Sep- 
tember 21,  1973  and  October  10,  1973  to  ap- 
peal for  relief  from  the  disastrous  results  of 
this  wheat  deal.  A  bill  was  prepared  and  I 
understand  It  is  now  In  committee  or  should 
I  say  "limbo".  When  we  make  inquiries  re- 
garding the  status  of  the  bill  we  are  told — 
a  survey  Is  being  conducted — studies  are 
being  made — reports  have  been  requested. 
Surveys,  studies,  reports,  aU  this  while  we 
dally  attend  the  funerals  of  our  members. 
Seven  closed  last  week,  2  today,  how  many 
tomorrow?  We  need  help  now,  today,  this 
minute.  It  Is  already  too  late  for  many,  don't 
let  It  be  toe  Ute  for  all. 

Let  us  be  realistic  and  look  at  the  results 
of  this  wheat  deal.  After  the  "deal"  wheat 
was  In  short  supply.  This  naturally  caused 
the  price  to  rise.  A  simple  case  of  supply 
and  demand.  Other  farm  producers,  quick  to 
learn,  jumped  on  the  band  wagon.  Selling 
abroad  and  having  a  short  supply  at  home 
doubled  or  tripled  the  price  of  many  food 
items.  Short  supply  became  a  byword  wheth- 
w  It  was  true  or  not.  Holding  an  Item  back 
from  the  market  doubled  Its  price.  Now  It 
Is  merely  simple  arithmetic  and  is  likely  to 
cause  chaotic  conditions  If  permitted  to 
continue.  For  example:  merely  to  Illustrate 
let  us  suppose  It  takes  10  men  to  produce  10 
potatoes.  The  potatoes  sell  for  91.00  tmeh. 
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Allowing  10%  for  spoilage  or  leftovers  the 
produce  will  receive  $9.00  for  his  crc^.  Tak- 
ing a  lesson  from  the  wheat-deal  he  now 
produces  only  6  potatoes  with  only  5  men 
and  now  being  that  they  are  in  short  sup- 
ply they  are  gobtded  up  at  $2.00  each  giving 
him  $10.00  for  less  work,  less  labor,  lees 
storage,  lees  trucking,  etc.  Other  Industries 
are  following  suit,  cotton,  plastics,  etc. 

Let  us  not  overlook  labor's  part  in  this 
Inflationary  trend.  The  Idecdogy  of  labor 
unions  that  they  must  get  something  for 
their  members  each  year  Is  against  all  the 
laws  of  economics.  There  must  be  a  limit  to 
a  particular  category.  To  go  further,  mie 
must  "learn  to  earn".  Mr.  Stein,  a  so-called 
expert  In  eoonoculcs  for  our  Oovermnent 
says  that  a  6.6%  annual  Increase  Is  fair.  Did 
you  ever  stop  to  think  what  this  6.6%  real- 
ly means,  and  not  that  labor  is  satisfied  with 
It.  Let's  take  a  New  York  City  Sanitation- 
man's  salary  for  example:  His  salary  Is 
$250.00  per  week.  An  Increase  of  6.6%  a  year 
will  bring  his  salary  to  $501.00  In  12  years. 
In  less  than  60  years  our  garbageman  will 
be  getting  $4,006.00  a  week.  Remember  it 
doubles  every  12  years.  This  woiUd  be  funny 
If  it  were  not  true. 

There  must  be  a  r<dl  back  In  prices  and 
wages.  There  must  be  a  limit  for  a  particvUar 
job  category.  There  must  be  an  excess  prof- 
its tax  imposed  immediately  and  made  ret- 
roactive to  penalize  those  who  have  taken 
advantage  of  an  abominable  situation. 

In  conclusion  may  I  suggest  that  you  in- 
form your  cc^eagues,  especially  those  from 
the  farm  and  oil  states  that  they  are  Ameri- 
cans and  part  of  these  United  States  and 
that  what  Is  beet  for  the  great  majority  of 
the  American  people  Is  In  turn  best  for  our 
Country  and  that  the  Wheat-Bill  now  in  the 
Banking  Committee,  The  Hon.  Wright  D. 
Patman  of  Texas,  Chairman,  be  voted  out 
on  the  fkx>r  of  the  Congress  and  let  the 
American  people,  by  a  majority  vote  of  their 
representatives,  decide  as  to  its  passage.  Our 
bakeries  are  closing  in  farm  and  oil  states 
as  well  as  in  other  states.  Unemployment  Is 
rising  at  an  alarming  rate.  A  small  segment 
of  our  Country  shaU  not  long  remain  healthy 
If  the  rest  of  the  Country  Is  destroyed.  (If 
you  think  this  Is  strong  language  ask  the 
people  who  have  lost  their  jobs  and  busi- 
nesses what  they  think.)  Congress  has  the 
I>ower,  regardless  of  what  our  President  does, 
to  correct  this  condition.  Don't  have  It 
said  that,  I  was  a  member  of  the  Congress 
at  the  United  States  of  America  who  sat  idly 
by  while  our  Country  was  destroyed. 

STATHcnrr    bt     Oaownt     Bosbmthai.,     IBA 

Wkkat  ComcrrTKB  Chairman  and  Psksi- 

DXNT  or  Pink's  Baking  Co.,  Lono  Island 

Crrr,  N.Y. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  opportunity  today 
to  focus  upon  the  serious  wheat  supply  situ- 
ation. 

IBA  consists  of  approximately  160  inde- 
l>endent  wholesale  bakery  plants  located 
throughout  the  United  States,  representing 
a  majority  of  the  independent  wholesale 
bakers  who  do  an  estimated  $3*4  billion  of 
a  $6  billion  industry  (Bl.C.  Code  2061). 

We  believe  that  there  will  be  a  scarcity  of 
wheat  In  this  country  this  spring.  The  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture's  own  statistics 
as  of  January  6,  1974  indicate  a  carryover 
July  1,  1974  of  minus  (3)  million  bushels  of 
wheat.  When  added  to  carryover  require- 
ments to  flu  the  U.S.  pipeline  this  adds  up 
to  a  shortage  of  over  300  million  bushels.* 

Existing  and  predicted  transportation 
problems  wUl  exacerbate  the  problem  mak- 
ing such  estimated  shortage  extremely  con- 
servative this  crop  year  end. 


*  Yesterday  the  price  of  wheat  for  d^very 
next  month  reached  an  historic  high  of  $6.11, 
up  the  daUy  limit,  based  upon  additional 
sales  for  export  to  BrazU  this  March,  AprU 
and  May  of  10  mlll1«m  bushels. 
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Tot  six  months  IBA  has  been  urging  the 
PMeral  Oovemmect  to  act  to  assure  an  ade- 
quate domestic  supply  of  wheat.  Present 
limited  actions  by  U.S.D.A.  are  too  Uttle,  too 
late.  We  urge  immediate  Congressional  hear- 
ings on  the  need  for  an  adequate  U.S.  reserve 
of  wheat. 

Congressman  Wolff's  bill  HJt.  10844  would 
assure  an  adequate  domestic  supply  of  wheat 
and  other  agricultural  products  for  the 
American  consumer.  Senator  Humphrey's 
grain  reserve  bill  is  another  approach.  But 
only  the  Administration  can  act  Immedi- 
ately. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record.  U.S.D.A.  statis- 
tics show  that  the  UJ3.  carryover  was  863 
million  bushels  on  July  1,  1972;  it  was  430 
million  bushels  on  July  1, 1973;  later  U.SJ3.A. 
statistics  Indicate  a  scheduled  carryover  of 
minus  3  million  bushels  of  wheat  on  July  1, 
1974.  We  believe  this  is  reason  enough  for 
legitimate  concern. 

During  these  same  past  six  months  the 
Uj3J>-A.  has  predicted  an  "estimated"  carry- 
over of  300  million  bushels  lowered  to  250 
million  bushels,  lowered  to  210  million  bush- 
els, lowered  to  182  million  bushels,  lowered 
to  178  mUUon  bushels,  which  is  their  most 
recent  estimate  to  our  knowledge.  Consid- 
ering the  Inaccuracy  of  UBJ3.A.  predictions 
this  past  year  and  a  half,  we  do  not  feel  it 
unreasonable  to  ask  to  understand  the  basis 
for  estimates  and  optimism. 

Furthermore,  for  purposes  of  analysis.  If 
It  were  concluded  that  their  newest  estimate 
Is  accurate.  It  Is  anticipated  by  the  trade 
that  there  will  still  be  serious  disruptions 
In  supplies. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  foUowlng 
the  Russian  wheat  deal  and  subsequent  for- 
eign demand,  the  carryover  went  to  430  mil- 
lion bushels  July  1,  1973,  resulting  in  a  poor 
quaUty  of  flour  with  improper  blends  of  new 
and  aged  wheat.  Tlie  price  of  wheat  went 
from  $1.60  a  bushel  in  June  1972  to  the 
present  range  of  $6.00  to  $6.80  In  January 
1974. 

"Yesterday  there  has  been  a  concomitant 
Increase  in  the  cost  of  bread,  meat,  mUk, 
etc.  To  measure  It  another  way,  the  price 
of  flour  before  freight  has  increased  350  to 
400%  and  the  price  of  bread  26  to  30%. 
Bread  will  increase  in  N.Y.C.  this  week. 

We  are  not  in  favor  of  an  embargo,  but  we 
are  In  favor  of  a  guaranteed  minimum  supply 
of  food  for  the  American  oonsiuner. 

Farmers  were  faced  with  fertUizer  short- 
age because  of  excessive  exports.  UjB.  export 
controls  have  been  Imposed  on  the  shipment 
of  ferrous  scrap.  All  wheat  exporting  coun- 
tries, except  the  UB.,  now  have  restrictions 
on  experts.  We  understand  that  Canada,  for 
example,  is  selling  exports  as  high  as  $6  per 
bushel,  while  keeping  the  price  to  Canadian 
mUls  at  $3.60  a  bushel.  Canada  Is  also  re- 
ported to  be  ready  to  sell  the  UjB.  wheat  at  a 
$1  premium,  but  only  if  we  can  provide  the 
necessary  transportation  equipment  (such  as 
hopper  cars),  which  is  now  a  dubious  prop- 
osition. 

In  order  to  salvage  the  present  situation, 
we  respectfully  suggest  that  the  following 
three  steps  would  be  most  productive: 

1.  Restrict  shipments  of  all  wheat  sold 
without  Identiflcatlon  In  this  crop  year. 

2.  Prohibit  additional  law  wheat  export 
sales  for  this  crop  year. 

3.  Defer  shipment  of  existing  wheat  ex- 
port sales  for  the  remainder  of  this  crop 
year,  and  license  so  that  no  more  than  16 
mlUlon  bushels  of  wheat  per  week  be  per- 
mitted to  be  shipped  for  the  remainder  of 
this  crop  year. 

We  fear  that  If  these  steps  are  not  taken, 
there  wUl  be  serious  shortages  of  flotir 
causing  many  bakers  to  shut  down,  some 
never  to  reopen;  and  that  the  price  of  wheat, 
flour,  bread  and  other  foods  effected  by  the 
coat  of  feed,  wlU  rise  to  new  heights.  The 
ccmsumer  will  In  effect  be  asked  to  pay  an 
even  greater  price  to  support  our  favorable 
balance  of  payments. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  obligations  o< 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  twofold: 

1.  To  protect  the  Interests  of  the  American 
farmer,  and 

2.  To  see  that  the  American  people  have 
an  adequate  supply  of  food  at  reasonable 
prices. 

We  understand  that  this  Is  the  President's 
stated  policy,  but  we  doubt  whether  the 
present  direction,  if  unaltered,  is  serving  that 
end.  It  is  time  to  stop  wishful  thinking  and 
to  act  to  save  the  baker  and  the  consumer 
from  a  bread  shortage  this  spring. 

Statemknt  by  Richard  E.  Brown,  Executive 
dibectob  independent  bakers  association 

We  are  appreciative  of  the  opportunity  to 
testify  at  your  request  regarding  the  effect 
on  the  American  Consumer  which  has  de- 
veloped as  the  result  of  sales  of  wheat  partic- 
ularly to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China  during  the  past  year. 

Since  it  has  already  been  documented  that 
record  amoxints  of  wheat  have  been  exported 
resulting  in  prices  for  wheat,  flour  and  bread 
that  have  reached  historic  highs,  our  state- 
ment wUl  be  confined  at  this  time  to  actions 
and  policies  on  the  part  of  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  high  officials  of  that 
department  which  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  members  of  Congress  and  the 
consuming  public. 

Since  early  December  1973  members  and 
staff  of  the  Independent  Bakers  Association 
have  repeatedly  brought  to  the  attention  of 
members  of  Congress,  officials  of  USDA  and 
other  government  agencies,  the  Association's 
concern  that  becavise  of  record  exports  of 
wheat  the  supply  situation  at  the  end  of  the 
1973-1974  crop  year  would  be  in  such  a  de- 
pleted condition  that  there  would  be  dis- 
astrous Interruptions  In  the  supply  pipeline 
from  the  farm  to  the  miller,  to  the  baker. 
We  believe  that  even  at  this  late  date  that 
if  the  Congress  of  the  U.S.  were  to  enact  leg- 
islation which  would  Impose  immediate  limi- 
tations on  wheat  exports  the  disaster  of  dis- 
located if  at  all  avaUable  bread  supplies  still 
may  be  avoided. 

Our  appeal,  as  supported  by  facts  which 
are  available  from  the  Statistical  Reporting 
Service  of  USDA  which  in  its  latest  report 
dated  January  20,  1974  admits  to  a  negative 
carry  over  position  on  July  1  of  minus  3  mU- 
lion biishels.  It  is  most  pertinent  to  point 
out  that  the  Statistical  Reporting  Services 
data  has  been  avaUable  to  high  officials  of 
USDA  during  all  the  times  during  the  past 
7  months  when  certain  officials  of  the  de- 
partment were  stating  carry-over  figures  In 
variance  to  SRS  reports  of  some  200  million 
bvishels.  It  is  Indicative  to  note  that  in  Sep- 
tember the  Department  estimated  carry- 
overs In  excess  of  300  million  bushels.  This 
figure  has  been  revised  downward  several 
times  and  the  last  official  public  statement 
to  the  press  and  indiistry  stated  a  figure  sf 
178  million  bushels. 

We  believe  that  immediate  inquiry  shovUd 
be  made  by  members  of  Congress  as  to  why 
with  other  figures  in  their  possession  officials 
of  USDA  continue  to  ignore  and  faU  to  admit 
to  the  existence  of  BBS  data  which  now 
points  to  a  minus  carry-over  on  July  1.  It 
woiUd  appear  to  us  that  this  conduct  If  not 
scandalous  is.  Indeed,  Irresponsible. 


TIME  TO  ACT  ON  RAPE  BILL 


HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7.  197 i 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
few  months,  articles  In  local  newspapers 
in  my  congressional  district  have  Indi- 
cated that  rape  continues  to  be  a  serious 
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problem,  especially  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Kansas.  As  these  senseless 
crimes  continue  to  go  unchecked,  the 
need  for  preventive  legislation  becomes 
even  more  clear. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  television 
movie  depicted  a  rape  case  which  em- 
phasized the  problems  rapw  victims  often 
encoimter  while  trying  to  be  "good  citi- 
zens." In  all  too  msmy  cases,  when  s 
woman  reports  such  a  crime,  she  Is  In- 
timidated to  the  point  of  accepting  all 
the  guilt  for  a  crime  she  did  not  commit. 

In  my  mind,  this  situation  must  be 
changed. 

The  time  has  arrived  for  Congress  to 
take  action  to  remove  the  threat  of  rape 
from  the  lives  of  American  women.  H.R. 
11520,  a  bill  which  I  have  cosponsored, 
purports  to  do  Just  that. 

The  National  Center  for  the  Preven- 
tion and  Control  of  Rape,  which  would 
be  established  by  this  legislation,  would 
be  responsible  for  financing  and  con- 
ducting research  programs  into  the 
causes,  consequences,  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  control  of  rape. 

The  Center  would  focus  national  at- 
tention on  the  growing  threat  of  rape 
in  the  life  of  every  American  woman.  Ad- 
ditionally, it  would  develop  a  fuller  un- 
derstanding of  the  crime  of  rape,  at  the 
same  time  presenting  methods  of  treat- 
ing the  victims  and  the  accused. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  Center  would  be  responsible 
for  studying  rape  laws  and  the  low  rate 
of  rape  convictions,  with  the  overall  goal 
being  the  drafting  of  a  model  rape  law. 

Hopefully,  this  legislation  will  help  our 
Nation  move  toward  a  more  responsive, 
more  humane  system  for  dealing  with 
rape  victims,  and  lead  to  a  more  effective 
law  for  dealing  with  the  perpetrators  of 
this  crime. 

With  the  hope  of  spurring  my  col- 
leagues along  and  at  the  same  time  urg- 
ing immediate  action  on  H.R.  11520,  I 
would  like  to  Insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
time  three  articles  which  have  appeared 
recently  in  newspapers  In  my  district. 
The  first  is  from  the  University  Daily 
Kansan,  the  student  newspaper  at  the 
University  of  Kansas,  the  second  from 
the  Lawrence  Daily  Journal- World,  and 
the  third  from  the  Kansas  City  Star. 

The  articles  follow: 

Women  Ai.tbr  Activities  From  Fear  or 

Attacks 

(By  Ann  Oardner) 

The  threat  of  rvpt  has  caused  many  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  women  to  alter  their  rou- 
tines In  various  ways. 

Several  women  interviewed  recently  said 
they  thought  it  was  unsafe  for  a  woman  to 
walk  alone  on  campxis  at  night.  Some  said 
they  wouldn't  leave  their  hcMnes  after  dark 
alone;  others  said  they  would  walk  alone 
only  if  it  was  necessary. 

According  to  Faith  Lubben,  Shawnee  fresh- 
man, women  In  her  scholarship  hall  usu&Uy 
aSk  friends  to  walk  with  them  if  they  must 
walk  to  an  evening  examination. 

"You  never  go  to  a  play  or  a  concert  by 
yourself,"  Lubben  said. 

She  said  many  women  had  been  Influenced 
by  recent  attacks  that  had  occurred  In  the 
area. 

"When  things  like  that  have  happened," 
she  said,  "you  can't  ignore  It." 

Janet  Westlake,  Wichita  senior,  said  she 
was  especiaUy  concerned  about  the  poesibUity 
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of  rmp«  becBVM  ah*  had  knowa  won^  vbo 
hMl  bMn  attackad. 

•a  dont  lik«  to  go  up  to  Strong  lo  work 
any  mora,"  tbo  aald.  "I  kind  of  feel  Ike  my 
freedom  has  been  curtaOed.' 

Some  women  said  that  they  dbtntlllke  to 
walk  alone  but  that  they  didnt  ftave  a 
cbolee, 

Kay  Turner.  Hays  sophomore,  sail  that 
beeauaa  of  recent  attacks  on  womfn.  she 
was  more  alert  when  walking  alone. 

Turney  said  she  hopoi  the  recent  kttacks 
would  make  women  realize  they  mi  st  be> 
come  able  to  defend  themselves. 

Terrt  Rupert,  Topeka  senior,  said  hn  at- 
tack on  her  roommate  last  spring  ha< ,  made 
her  much  more  aware  of  the  dangers  (  f  rape. 
Since  then,  three  of  the  four  women  living 
In  her  apartment  have  taken  some  li  ind  of 
self-defense  course. 

Although  Rupert  conceded  that  rec«  nt  at- 
tacks made  It  more  dangeroiis  to  w  ilk  on 
campiis,  she  said  she  hadnt  really  cl  anged 
her  habits. 

"When  I  walk  across  campus,  I'm  more 
frightened,"  she  said,  "but  I  refuse  to  tot  my 
paranoia  curtail  my  activities." 

Some  of  the  women  Interviewed  sal  1  they 
still  walked  alone.  However,  they  sal  1  they 
took  precautions  such  as  walking  1b  well- 
lighted  areas  and  taking  different  route;  when 
walking  home. 

Many  of  ttaem  aald  they  were  vu  happy 
with  the  preeaut  seeortty  situation. 

Joanna  Patterson,  Dertxy  sophomon  ,  said. 
"It  personally  makes  me  very  angry  Ehat  I 
feel  as  if  I  cant  walk  alone  at  nlght|* 

(From  the  Lawrence  Dally  JoumaI-$7orId, 
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A  Wednesday  night  television 
fleeted  the  problenu  that  a  female  rape 
encounters  above  and  beyond  the 
self  when  she  tries  to  be  "a  good  dttee^' 
get   some   semblanoe   of   Justice, 
showed,  as  have  others  before  It. 
some  cases  a  victim  can  wind  up 
suspect,  and  more  oatradaed.  than 
tacker. 

The  handling  of  stich  difficult 
tlcularly  in  larger  cities.  Is  often  so 
and  so  degrading  to  the  plaintiff 
family  that  it  has  frightened  many 
from  even  reporting  sexual  assaults. 
and  frustrating  proceas  of  trying  to 
rapiat  off  the  streets  is  sometimes  so 
■t.atlng  to  the  victim  that  many,  notlni 
can   happen,   decide   "what's   the  ua 
choose   to  let   It  pass,   hoping  they 
least  escape  with  a  little  dignity. 

Some  positive  steps  have  been 
recent    years    to   oombat   the 
plaintiffs   in   such    rsnos   by  having 
women  In  key  portions  of  the  Investl^tlon. 
But  still  much  needs  to  be  done. 

Tet  while  the  picture  is  less  than 
factory  In  many  etttea,  important  step 
been   taken    in   the   Lawrence 
tlirougb  a  cooperative  effort  by  law 
ment  people,  concerned  women's  grouds  and 
yannaa  University  oOcials. 

Emily  Taylor,  dean  of  women  at  KU. 
out  that  the  Lawrence  approach  to  th« 
lem  is  perh^M  one  of  the  better  to  be 
There  Is  less  reluctance  of  women 
report  assaults  because  they  are  awar 
will  not  be  subjected  to  the  degredatl4n 
victim  In  the  Wednesday  TV  movie 

Because  steiM  are  being  taken  tc 
women  pcepara  to  deal  with  dtffleolt 
tlons  as  weU  as  to  be  treated  senaitlveli 
rape  occurs,  there  is  a  good  ''*'^*^f^  tbi 
dence  of  rape  can  be  Inssnnwl  here. 

During  1972  in  lAwience.  there 
reports  of  rape  to  law  enforcement 
KU  autluHltles,  and  21  of  these  were 
In  1973,  the  same  total  of  26  cases  occluxed. 
but  only  11  of  them  were  cleared  by  Iz  rastl 
gat  Ion.  The  big  dlfferenoe  Is  that  oa» 
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is  suspected  of  gnllt  In  a  large  number  of 
1073  cases.  To  date  ho  haa  not  been  mppn- 
bended. 

Deterrence,  of  course,  is  the  best  solu- 
tion to  crime.  One  way  Is  for  women  to  be 
well  enough  prepared,  through  discussions 
and  clinics,  to  discourage  attackers  by 
screams  or  appropriate  physical  action.  Then 
If  would-be  raplBte  know  that  women  needn't 
fear  character  assassination  when  they  ra- 
port  attacks,  that  should  help  dissuade  some 
assaults.  And  If  potential  rapists  know  that 
the  law  Is  direct  and  hmt  in  dealing  with 
attackers,  that  also  can  cut  the  Incidence. 

Lawrence  and  KU  do  not  have  all  the 
answers,  but  they  have  more  than  a  good 
many  other  communities  seem  to  have.  The 
Tinderlylng  theme,  of  course,  is  a  sensitiv- 
ity to  the  plight  of  the  victim. 

The  rate  of  rape  Is  rising  throughout  the 
nation  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  it  la 
dealt  with  more  intelligently.  As  of  now. 
Lawrence  seems  to  be  meeting  the  situation 
much  better  than  other  cities,  with  the  pros- 
pect that  the  rate  may  begin  to  decline  here, 
even  though  It  is  on  the  upswing  elsewhere. 

ELtrsTVB  Rapist  on  K.V.  Caicpus 

Lawkknck,  Kans. — Women  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas  and  In  Lawrence  aren't  safe 
In  daylight  or  In  darkness  frocn  a  num  po- 
lice believe  Is  responsible  for  at  least  20 
rapes  since  May. 

Of  26  raphes  reported  on  the  K.U.  Campus 
and  In  Lawrence  In  1973,  about  half  occurred 
at  daylight,  Sgt.  Francis  Alexander  of  the 
Lawrence  police  said.  Eighteen  rapes  re- 
ported last  year  were  in  the  city  and  eight 
were  on  campus. 

Alexander  said  police  think  one  man  is 
responsible  for  at  least  20  of  the  rapes  be- 
cause all  victims  reporting  rapes  or  attempt- 
ed rapes  have  given  similar  descriptions  of 
the  man. 

"The  rapist  always  walks  by  the  woman, 
then  walka  back  to  her  and  makes  casual 
conversation,  such  as  asking  what  time  It 
is.  and  then  he  attacks  her."  Alexander  said. 
The  rapist  was  described  as  a  white  man. 
about  6  feet  tall,  weighing  150  to  175  pounds 
and  In  his  early  20s.  clean-shaven,  with 
brownish  wavy  hair  cut  Just  below  his  ears, 
but  not  reaching  his  collar. 

Uoet  attacks  seem  to  be  concentrated  on 
the  northeast  side  of  the  campus  and  the 
rapist  has  never  attacked  anyone  before  noon 
or  after  midnight,  Alexander  said. 

"We  don't  believe  he  Is  a  student,  or  on* 
of  the  rape  victims  would  have  recognized 
him  by  now."  Alexander  said.  "We  dont 
think  he  has  a  car,  either,  because  we've 
never  found  a  trace  of  one." 

Lawrence  and  K.U.  campus  police  have 
checked  out  more  than  60  leads  since  May. 

"But  we  Just  arent  even  close  to  catching 
him  yet,"  Alexander  said.  "The  rapist  seema 
to  be  Just  as  willing  to  attack  during  the 
day  as  at  night." 

Lt.  Vernon  Harrell  of  the  Lawrence  police 
department  said  the  rape  situation  In  Law- 
rence wasn't  any  worse  now  than  at  any 
other  time,  but  he  did  advise  women  to  walk 
in  pairs.  All  of  the  rapes  and  attempted  rapes 
have  occurred  when  the  victim  was  alone. 
In  1072  there  were  31  rapes  In  Lawrence  and 
on  the  K.U.  campus.  There  were  only  eight 
rapes  in  1971  and  three  rapes  In  1970  In  both 
the  city  and  the  campus.  EbureU  said. 

Sgt.  Alexander  suggested  women  "be  more 
obserrmnt"  when  they  are  walking  and  Im- 
mediately report  a  rape  or  attempted  rape  to 
the  Lawrence  police  or  the  campus  police. 
Capt.  Robert  Bllson  of  the  campus  police 
suggested  that  women  not  take  unneces- 
sary chancea  and  that  they  avoid  poorly 
lighted  areas. 

Ms.  Casey  Kike,  an  assistant  to  the  dean  of 
women  at  K.U.  and  a  rape  counselor,  recom- 
mended that  the  victim  inunedlately  report 
the  rape  to  police  and  then  go  to  a  hospital 
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for  a  vaginal  smear,  a  Tsosral  disesae  test  and 
a  Bkomlng-after  oontraoeptlvs  pUl.  "Hiera  are 
alx  rape  coiinsaloTs  at  K.U.  and  one  of  the 
oounaelara  once  was  a  rape  victim.  Ma.  like 


Ma.  Shirley  Pearson.  K.U.  canq>us  polioe- 

women,  said  she  has  talked  with  neatly  all 
the  rape  victims  and  she  said  most  seem 
emiMtirassed  at  first  and  then  scared  that 
they  might  have  to  go  to  court  and  testify 
against  the  rapist. 

"Moat  of  the  victims  Just  don't  believe  that 
it  could  have  happened  to  them,"  Ma.  Pear- 
son said. 

"None  of  the  recent  rape  victims  has  t>een 
hysterical  when  they  have  contacted  the 
rape  counselors."  Ms.  Bike  said.  'But  many 
of  the  women  feel  guilty  t>ecause,  perhaps, 
they  could  have  hit  the  rapist  barter  and  he 
would  have  been  frightened. 

"In  many  casea.  If  we  detect  guilt  In  the 
victim,  then  we  try  to  Induce  anger  in  the 
woman  against  the  rapist,"  the  K.U.  aide 
said. 

Many  K.U.  women  have  complained  that 
there  Isn't  sufficient  lighting  on  campus  and 
that  there  should  be  a  foot  patrol  at  night 
on  campus. 

One  possible  deterrent  to  rapes  In  Law- 
rence has  been  a  suggestion  by  Ms.  Jodl 
Deutsch.  Hew  Shewsbury,  VJ.,  senior,  that 
women  wear  a  whistle  at  all  times,  on  a 
chain,  on  their  neck  or  on  a  bracelet.  T)m 
whistle  has  been  endorsed  by  Miss  Emily 
Tayor,  K.U.  Dean  of  Women  who  currently 
is  meeting  with  leaders  of  women's  orgaal- 
zatlona.  both  on  campus  and  In  the  com- 
munlt,  to  purchase  whistles  for  distribution 
at  low  cost. 

Police  said  whistles  had  been  distributed 
to  women  at  the  University  of  Colorado  in 
Boxilder.  with  good  results. 

A  slide  show  titled  "Women  Take  Warn- 
ing" is  being  shown  at  women's  residence 
halls,  sorority  hotises  and  various  campus 
meetings  sponsored  by  the  dean  of  women's 
office  and  campus  police.  The  programs  In- 
struct women  to  tie  aware  of  the  danger  of 
attack  and  how  to  take  defenslvs  action, 
Ms.Elkeaaid. 


TO  CREATE  AN  ENERGY 
SHORTAGE 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WTMAN 

or  IfKW   HAMrSHlXZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thunday.  March  7.  1974 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  seldom 
has  the  Congress  passed  legislation  as 
ill-considered  as  the  recent  conference- 
reported  Energy  Emergency  Act. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  al- 
legedly was  to  establish,  for  the  first 
time,  a  coordinated  FHsderal  energy 
policy  aimed  at  correcting  present  short- 
ages. If  signed  into  law  Its  effect  will  be 
the  opposite. 

It  would  assure  the  continuance  of 
energy  shortages  and  gUBU'antee  them 
Into  the  foreseeable  future. 

Under  the  guise  of  "consumerism," 
the  act  would  roll  back  domestic  petro- 
leum prices  but  not  foreign  and  world 
prices  which  are  beyond  its  reach.  In 
this  coimtry  most  of  the  known,  easily 
recovered,  relatively  inexpensive  to  drill 
petroleum  deposits  have  been  used  up  or 
are  on  line.  The  remaining  deposits  are 
substantial,  but  require  costly  secondary 
and  tertiary  recovery  technology  such 
as  water  injection  imder  presBore.  and 
so  forth. 
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imposiog  an  artmclally  low  price  by 
law— Its  has  been  the  case  with  natural 
gas— merely  insures  that  the  costs  of 
secondary  recovery  cannot  be  met.  This 
means  the  oU  will  stay  hi  the  ground. 
The  lines  at  the  gasoline  stations  will 
grow  longer. 

This  is  not  responding  to  the  needs  oi 
the  consumer. 

That  our  present  shortages  are  in  large 
part  due  to  shortsighted,  fragmented 
Federal  energy  poUcles  and  laws  of  the 
past  is  dramatically  emphasized  in  the 
foUowlng  article  by  Bruce  Henderson. 

It  Is  the  responsibiUty  of  the  Congress 
to  act  to  correct  these  mistakes.  We  need 
legislation  to  avoid  the  need  for  gasoUne 
raUonlng.  not  legislation  that  will  force 
us  to  ration.  Such  measures  as  my  bill 
to  allow  dealers  to  adjust  emissions  con- 
trols on  cars  to  improve  gas  mileage 
where  not  needed  for  pubUc  health  is  a 
specific  example  of  what  Congress  ought 
to  enact  Immediately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  country  is  looking  to 
Congress  for  some  responsible  legisla- 
Uon  on  energy.  It  is  past  time  Congress 
provided  It. 

The  article  follows : 

To  CaxATX  Am  EKxaoT  SHOSTAOa 
(By  Bruce  D.  Henderson) 

KATUaAL   GAS 

Bet  a  ceUlng  price  on  natiu'al  gas.  This  dls- 
eouraKes  exploration  and  mcreases  use.  Keep 
ttTMloea  down  in  spite  of  Inflation.  This 
ampllflea  the  effect  and  guarantees  a  Bh<»i»ge 
eventuaUy. 

COAL 

Ban  the  use  of  coal  with  sulfur  content. 
This  sharply  restricts  the  supply.  Sharjrty 
restrict  atrip  mining  for  cosmetic  reasons. 
This  further  restricts  the  supply.  Then  sud- 
denly Impose  drastic  new  safety  rules  which 
wlU  substantially  cut  output  from  existing 
mines.  Freeze  prices  so  no  one  can  offset  cost 
increase  from  reduced  output  or  Justify  fur- 
ther investment. 

ATOMIC   POWBt 

Delay  construction  a  matter  of  years  by 
nncertalnty  about  licensing  requirements. 
Delay  operation  at  full  power  after  construc- 
tion. Delay  start  of  construction  by  environ- 
mentalist suits. 

on. 

With  natural  gas,  coal  and  atomic  power 
all  severely  restricted  that  leaves  only  petro- 
leum. Ptrst,  grossly  Increase  automotive  con- 
sumption of  gasoline  by  requiring  drastic  re- 
ductions In  engine  efficiency  because  of  pol- 
lution related-modlflcatlons.  That  alone  will 
Insure  a  severe  shortage  of  energy.  Then  ban 
the  use  of  oil  containing  sulfur.  This  sev- 
erely reduces  reflnlng  c^>aclty.  Put  Into  effect 
new  pollution  objectives  which  make  refin- 
eries far  more  expensive.  At  the  same  time. 
Introduce  great  uncertainty  Into  the  require- 
ments that  must  be  met.  That  will  virtually 
stop  refinery  construction  or  expansion.  EUlm- 
inate  practically  all  new  refinery  sites  becaiise 
of  environmental  legal  delaying  tactics.  Fur- 
ther ciu-tall  refinery  Investment  by  making 
supplies  of  crude  oil  very  uncertain.  Block 
the  use  of  Alaska  North  Slope  oU  by  argu- 
ments on  the  cosmetic  effects  in  uninhab- 
ited and  unreachable  regions.  Stop  the  use 
or  search  for  oU  offshore  In  California  be- 
cause of  potential  leaks.  Slow  all  offshore 
operations  for  environmental  reasons.  For 
good  measure,  hold  down  the  price  of  gaso- 
line to  half  that  in  Europe.  This  encourages 
large  cars. 

To  be  sure  that  all  of  the  above  is  mis- 
understood by  the  general  public,  bring  a  law 
suit  which  charges  aU   tha  largest  energy 
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companies  with  being  non-competitive  and 
therefOT*  causing  the  energy  shcxtage. 

The  above  scenario  has  actually  occurred 
In  the  UJS.  Bach  and  every  action  described 
above  has  been  the  resxilt  of  public  policy. 
Each  act  had  laudable  objectives.  In  the 
aggregate  these  actions  will  prove  to  be  very 
punishing  to  the  general  public  for  years  to 
C(»ne. 

Such  program  management  by  a  private 
business  would  Justify  charges  of  gross  mis- 
management. The  whole  task  of  management 
Is  optimization  of  value  delivered  from  the 
resources  available.  False  weighting  of  values 
or  mlsallocation  of  resources  are  equal  fail- 
ure. 

All  the  ultimate  objectives  can.  In  due 
course,  be  achieved  by  coordination,  by  sched- 
uling, by  value/cost  optimization  and  by  re- 
source allocation  priorities.  That,  however, 
is  what  management  Is. 

The  object  of  management  is  optimization 
of  benefits  from  the  use  of  the  available  re- 
sources. The  objectives  of  public  policy  also 
require  management  to  achieve  optimum  re- 
sults. Impulsive,  extremist,  poorly  timed  and 
uncoordinated  actions  produce  Inevitable 
frustration,  waste,  and  cures  that  are  worse 
than  the  disease. 

Whom  do  we  blcmxe  when  mismanagement 
In  public  policy  is  Imposed  by  the  Congress 
and  amplified  by  the  Judiciary?  This  kind  of 
mismanagement  is  occiu-rtng  at  all  levels  of 
our  government  In  aU  areas  of  public  policy. 


PROF.  OTTO  ECKSTEIN  REPLIES 
TO  POUCY  QUESTIONS  ON  OIL 
TAXATION 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 


or  OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7.  1974 

lidr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  few  weeks  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  been  considering  wind- 
fall profits  taxation  of  the  oil  Industry. 
In  an  effort  to  develop  a  substantive  rec- 
ord on  the  complex  issues  surrounding 
the  tax  treatment  of  income  from  oil 
and  gas  production,  I  sent  a  series  of 
questions  to  several  noted  economists 
and  asked  for  their  comments.  These 
questions  focused  on  matters  of  oil  poUcy 
now  before  the  Congress.  By  virtue  of 
the  extreme  importance  and  intricacy  of 
these  policy  matters,  It  is  vital  that  we 
In  Congress  make  the  most  effort  to  seek 
expert  advice. 

In  the  days  ahead,  I  will  place  the 
responses  I  have  received  to  this  ques- 
tionnaire in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of 
my  coDeagues.  In  the  first  of  these  re- 
sponses, Prof.  Otto  Eckstein  of  Harvard 
University  punctures  several  myths  sur- 
rounding the  issue  of  oil  taxation.  In  an- 
swer to  the  question,  "Are  existing  tax 
subsidies  essential  to  meeting  the  capital 
requirements  of  the  oil  industry?"  Pro- 
fessor Eckstein  replies: 

At  high  prices  the  Industry  will  be  able  to 
attract  aU  the  capital  it  needs,  and  then 
some. 

With  regard  to  the  depletion  allow- 
ance, Professor  Eckstein  comments: 

"nie  trouble  with  the  depletion  allowance 
is  that  a  large  part  of  the  benefit  goes  to 
high  income  families  to  whom  It  is  a  tax 
loophole.  It  is  possible  to  stimulate  oU  ex- 
plMtition  in  other  ways,  indeed  the  high 
prloes  that  are  inevitable  will  be  a  massive 
stimulus.  In  my  opinion,  the  depletion  allow- 
ance is  singly  obeolete. 
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Finally,  on  the  matter  of  subsidies  gen- 
erally for  the  productfcm  of  oil,  he  states: 

There  is  no  need  for  government  subsidies 
with  their  corrupting  effect  on  the  various 
branches  of  government. 

The  entire  text  of  Professor  Eckstein** 
comments  follow: 

Hakvasd  Umvmsrrr, 
Depabtment  or  Economics, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  February  18,  1974. 
Congressman  Chaxles  A.  Vanik, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Concressmah  Vamxk:  Here  is  my  re- 
action to  the  Interesting  set  of  questions  that 
you  sent  me. 

Question.  The  Administration  Is  proposing 
that  the  market  price  for  crude  oil  reach  a 
"long  run  equUlbrtum  price."  The  Treasury 
Department  estimates  this  price  level  to  be 
about  $7  a  barrel.  The  Department  also  esti- 
mates that  this  equilibrium  price  will  be 
achieved  In  three  to  five  years.  Are  these 
realistic  projections?  As  far  as  you  can  de- 
termine, are  the  assumptions  underlying 
these  projections  valid?  In  an  Industry  in 
which  price  has  been  closely  reg\ilated 
through  such  mechanisms  as  state  proratlon- 
Ing  and  Import  quotas  Is  It  justified  now  to 
have  confidence  in  the  price  mechanism  to 
allocate  available  petroleum  supplies? 

Answer.  Yes.  The  future  price  of  crude  oU 
is  uncertain,  but  $7.00  Is  a  reasonable  esti- 
mate. It  Is  c\irrently  slightly  higher,  avw- 
aglng  domestic  old  controlled  oil  and  the  un- 
controlled foreign  and  domestic  oil,  but  the 
ciirrent  price  Is  created  by  the  suddenness  of 
the  Arab  cutoff.  On  the  other  hand.  It  would 
be  premattue  optimism  to  look  for  declines 
that  go  below  $7.00. 

Question.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  Ad- 
ministration's windfall  profits  tax  is  engi- 
neered to  prevent  wild  fluctuations  In  the 
domestic  price  f<«  crude,  while  at  the  same 
time  allowing  this  price  to  recuih  its  "equi- 
librium" level.  Is  this  a  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  the  primary  function  of  the  tax?  What 
is  your  opinion  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
posal? Is  It  correct  to  label  this  tax  an  excise 
tax  on  the  price  of  crude  oil?  If  so,  is  the  tax 
likely  to  be  shifted  forward  to  consumers? 
How  regressive  do  you  think  this  tax  is  likely 
to  be? 

Answer.  It  turns  out  that  any  tax  on  oil 
profits  has  numerous  difficulties,  and  It  Is 
therefore  difficult  to  pass  a  quick  Judgment 
whether  one  form  of  this  tax  Ib  better  than 
another.  The  Administration's  windfall 
profits  tax  la,  in  the  technical  sense,  an  ex- 
cise tax  on  the  price  of  domestic  crude  oiL 
I  think  it  Is  Impossible  to  maintain  a  large 
spread  between  the  price  of  foreign  and  do- 
mestic oil  for  more  than  a  year  or  so,  there- 
fore if  It  is  the  political  decision  to  limit  the 
profits  on  domestic  oil,  an  excise  tax  Is  a 
practical  scdutlon.  On  the  other  hand,  even 
the  excise  tax  will  run  Into  problems  of  avoid- 
ance said  evasion,  and  will  Involve  a  consld«r- 
able  enforcement  machinery. 

Question.  Does  the  Administration's  goal  of 
achieving  a  long  run  equilibrium  price  for 
crude  undercut  in  any  way  the  case  for  pro- 
duction subsidies,  such  as  the  depletion  al- 
lowance? I  understand  that  the  Impact  ot 
such  subsidies  Is  to  bring  forth  more  sup- 
plies than  a  given  price  alone  would  Justi- 
fy. Accepting  this  Interpretation,  do  you  see 
a  "price"  policy  as  an  adequate  substitute  for 
a  "tax"  policy?  Would  not  the  pursuance  of 
both  simultaneously  be  contradictory? 

Answer.  The  trouble  with  the  depletion  al- 
lowance Is  that  a  large  part  of  the  benefit 
goes  to  high  income  families  to  whom  it  is 
a  tax  loophole.  It  is  possible  to  simulate 
oil  exploration  In  other  ways,  indeed  the 
high  prices  that  are  inevitable  wUI  be  a  very 
massive  stimulus.  In  my  opinion,  the  deple- 
tion allowance  Is  simply  obsolete. 

Question.  In  your  opinion,  is  the  percent- 
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•ge  tlepteUoa  allowmnoe  im  efflclent  m  ana  of 
.guanuiteelDC  our  domestic   productl  at  ca- 
pacity M  one  component  of  natlona    secu- 
rity? Should  the  depletion  deduction  m  ter^ 
mlnated  altogether?  If  bo,  would  y  lu  ad' 
vise  an  Immediate  repeal  of  the  deplel  ton  al 
lowance  for  domeatlc  pr(^>ertlea?  Or  as  an 
alternative,  would  you  favor  a  gradua  phas- 
ing out  of  the  deduction? 

Answer.  Of  course,  the  termlnatlontof  the 
depletion  allowance  has  to  be  seen  in  the 
light  of  the  total  new  tax  treatment  of  the 


oil  industry.  If  the  price  of  domestic 
to  be  received  by  the  producer  la  helt 


crude 
down 


to  pre-crlsls  levels  by  a  very  steep  w  ndfall 
excise  tax,  then  there  would  still  be  t  need 
for  the  depletion  allowance.  But  I  thin  t  such 
a  steep  tax  would  create  such  dlfflculti  «  that 
It  la  Impractical  anyway.  Thus  I  wou  d  rec 
ommend  an  end  to  the  depletion  all<  wmnce 
and  a  substantial  Increase  in  the  prlc«  of  do- 
mestic oil. 

Question.  If  you  fMI  that  some  sort  it  sub 
•Idy  for  domestio  oil  production  li  war- 
ranted, would  you  faror  substituting  ■  direct 
cash  payment  systsm  for  tax  subsldle  ?  The 
advantaiges  I  see  In  such  an  appro  ich  la 
that  such  a  cash  system  would  be  easily 
managed  and  accurately  targeted  to  e^lora- 
tory  activity. 

Answer.  There  Is  no  need  for  goveiiunent 
subsidies,  with  their  oorruptlng  effect  «  the 
varioua  branches  at  government.  The  n  ed  for 
the  subsidy  will  only  develop  out  of  ex  essive 
taxaticMi:  It  would  be  much  better  to  let  the 
price  do  the  job. 

Question.  A  major  argument  agaldat 
moval  of  the  depletion  allowance  and  other 
tax  advantages  for  petroleum  produc  ion  la 
that  these  reforms  would  undermine  1  tie  In- 
dustry's ability  to  attract  new  capital.  Could 
you  evaluate  this  argument?  Are  the  e;  Listing 
subsidies  essential  to  meeting  the  fU  anclal 
requirements  of  the  Industry? 

Answer.  At  high  prices  the  Industry  rill  be 
able  to  attract  all  the  capital  it  need  i,  and 
then  some. 

Question.  Would  the  national  secui  Ity  be 
better  served  through  the  establlshm  int  of 
a  national  defense  petroleum  reserve  (  n  situ 
or  In  above  ground  storage)  on  the  public 
lands  of  the  U.S.?  Do  you  feel  It  Is  v  lae  to 
establish  lnvent<»7  requirements  foi  pro- 
ducers and/or  refiners? 

Answer.  The  national  security  arg  iment 
bas  always  been  a  dubious  one  In  conn  »ctlon 
with  oar  oU  policy.  Once  we  are  ov(  r  our 
preeent  dUBculties,  we  may  wish  to  co  islder 
the  policies  used  by  more  exposed  cot  ntrles 
tB  Europe  and  Japan  to  Insist  on  son  e  na- 
tional mlnlmtmi  reserve  in  private  i  nd/or 
public  hands.  But  it  is  certainly  not  ai  lss\ie 
for  policy  at  this  time  since  we  have  t  :>  way 
of  building  up  a  reserve. 

Question.  The  Administration  has  i  »com- 
mended  the  repeal  of  the  depletion  dedi  tctlon 
on  foreign  properties.  Do  you  favor  thU  step? 
Answer.  The  depletion  allowance  on  f  irelgn 
properties  la  atanply  lncongnio\is  at  thl  i  time 
and  should  be  promptly  done  away  wll  li. 

Question.  The  foreign  tax  credit  hai  been 
criticized  as  an  irreetatable  incentive  U  r  for. 
elgn  Investment  by  the  petroleum  comf  uiles. 
Do  you  agree?  Do  you  f^l  that  the  f  irelgn 
tax  credit.  In  general,  is  a  sound  polk  r?  Do 
you  find  the  oil  comp«uile8  uae  of  the  »«dlt 
as  an  unjtuttfled  abuae?  If  so,  wouT  1  yon 
favor  outzi^t  repeal  of  the  credit  for  1  lie  oU 
companies  or  do  you  reeommend  that  n  ef- 
fort be  made  to  iteflne  what  is  a  royalt  pay- 
ment and  what  Is  a  tax? 

Answer.  Stmllariy.  the  foreign  tax  »«dlt 
raises  the  bargaining  power  of  the  ol  pro- 
ducing governmenU.  It  Is  not  that  ei  ay  to 
terminate  the  credit,  and  It  must  be  k  ipt  In 
mind  that  the  oil  companies  are  truly  i  lulti- 
natlonal  companies  even  though  ma  ly  of 
them  are  headquartered  In  the  United  (  Utes. 
I  would  defer  to  specialists  more  exper  enced 
In  the  oil  ♦axaUon  field  on  the  exact  n  tthod 
ot  reConn. 
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Question.  Do  you  recommend  any  change 
in  the  intangible  drilling  expense  provision? 

Answer.  The  Intangible  drlUlng  expense 
proTlaloa  has  some  similarity  to  depletion  In 
thla  aenae:  it  la  a  major  tax  benefit  to  upper 
Income  people  who  get  a  loophole  to  avoid 
Income  tax.  with  the  i>eneflt  to  the  supply  of 
oil  rather  uncertain.  This  particular  set  of 
tax  provisions  should  be  reformed  to  reduce 
the  benefit  to  the  high  Income  taxpayer 
without  seriously  affecting  the  incentive  to 
look  for  new  oil. 

Question.  It  has  been  said  that  many  pro- 
ducers shut  down  marginal  wells  and  de- 
clare them  as  dry  holes  in  order  to  expense 
their  cost.  To  prevent  this  abuse,  would  you 
recommend  that  dry  hole  costs  be  placed  in 
a  special  capital  account  and  be  depreciated 
over  five  or  ten  years? 

Answer.  The  shutting  down  of  marginal 
wells  and  dry  holes  is  an  unfortunate  by- 
product of  the  preeent  tax  treatment.  It  Is 
probably  unreasonable  to  say  that  a  dry  hole 
is  a  capital  Item,  since  in  fact  it  is  presum- 
ably worthless.  But  perhaps  one  could  insist 
on  the  grouping  of  well  activity  to  eliminate 
the  perverse  incentive.  There  may  be  other 
solutions  to  this  question. 

I  hoi>e  you  find  these  reactions  useful. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Otto  Ecjlstuii'. 
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THE  NUCLEAR  POWER  PLANT 
SrriNO  BILL— H  Jl.  12823 


HON.  MIKE  McCORMACK 

or   WASKUfCTON 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPREBENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7,  1974 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  42  nuclear  powerplants  licensed  to 
operate  in  the  United  States  today.  The 
capacity  of  these  plants  Is  25,000  mega- 
watts. 

Howerer,  there  are  56  more  plants  be- 
ing built,  and  101  additional  are  on  order. 
These  157  additional  nuclear  plants  will 
have  a  capacity  of  163,000  megawatts, 
almost  20  percent  of  this  Nation's  elec- 
tric production  capacity  when  they  come 
on  line.  One  of  the  problems  that  this 
Nation  faces  In  responding  to  the  energy 
crisis  Is  the  need  to  reduce  the  long  lead- 
time  in  getting  these  nuclear  plants  oper- 
ating. At  present,  the  leadtime  required 
from  the  moment  a  utility  commits  It- 
self to  build  a  nuclear  plant  until  the 
power  Is  on  line  varies  from  8  to  10  years. 
This  includes  the  tragic  loss  of  from  2  to 
4  years  In  totally  imnecessary  delays  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  public  safety  or 
with  protection  of  the  environment. 

To  understand  the  Impact  of  these 
delays.  It  Is  instructive  to  compare  the 
amount  of  energy  that  will  be  produced 
by  these  157  plants  that  are  already 
ordered  or  being  built.  We  would  have  to 
bum  5  million  barrels  of  oil  per  day  to 
produce  this  much  electricity.  At  only 
$10  i>er  barrel,  the  saving  from  getting 
these  nuclear  plant  on  line  1  year  sooner 
would  be  $18  billion. 

Obviously  it  is  essential  that  we  enact 
appropriate  legislation  to  eliminate  need- 
less delays  in  getting  nuclear  power- 
plants  on  line,  while  still  protecting  pub- 
lic safety  and  the  environment. 

On  February  14,  1  Introduced  H.R. 
12823,  a  nuclear  power  plant  siting  bill 
designed  to  accomplish  these  ends.  Join- 
ing me  in  cosponsoring  this  leglslatloa 


were  Chairman  Msl  Ptus  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and  Cod- 
gressman  Chr  Houtikld  and  Craig 
HosMxa  of  the  committee.  On  March  3 
the  identical  bill  (H.R.  13204)  was  sub- 
mitted with  the  cosponsorship  of  all  the 
House  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to 
eliminate  duplication  and  unnecessary 
delays  in  approving  sites  for  nuclear 
powerplants,  preserve  States'  rights,  pro- 
vide a  greater  degree  of  local  participa- 
tion in  decisionmaking,  and  maintain  the 
maximum  standards  for  protecting  the 
environment  and  the  public.  I  anticipate 
that  if  such  a  siting  bill  is  adopted,  and 
if  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  estab- 
lishes a  program  of  Ucensing  reactors 
simultaneously  with  site  selection  by  in- 
dividual States,  we  may  reduce  the  time 
required  to  get  a  nuclear  powerplant  on 
line  by  from  1  to  2  years. 

The  entire  emphasis  on  this  legislation 
is  to  transfer  as  much  authority  as  pos- 
sible for  siting  nuclear  reactors  to  the 
individual  States.  However,  each  partici- 
pating State  must  agree  to  meet  all  of 
the  safety  and  environmental  standards 
of  the  AEC,  and  to  act  promptly  and  de- 
cisively on  requests  by  utilities  for  nu- 
clear powerplant  sites. 

I  believe  that  the  Incentives  that  are 
Included  in  this  proposed  legislation 
should  attract  broad  support.  It  provides: 
First,  for  Industry — increased  reliabil- 
ity in  the  expansion  of  utility  systems. 

Second,  for  the  States — a  preservation 
of  States'  rights;  an  opportunity  for  re- 
sponsible and  constructive  Involvement 
with  maximum  autonomy;  and  an  or- 
derly process  for  handling  problems  that 
have.  In  many  cases,  seemed  insurmount- 
able. 

Third,  for  all  responsible  environ- 
mentalists— an  opportunity  for  local  par- 
ticipation in  working  out  the  environ- 
mental factors  involved  in  siting  nuclear 
reactors,  without  the  expense  of  hiring 
legal  counsel;  a  built-in  assurance  of 
continued  high  quality  environmental 
protection;  an  opportunity  to  help  de- 
velop and  plan  integrated  regional  power 
programs.  Including  the  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  alternate  sites  and  trans- 
mission corridors. 

Fourth,  for  the  public — a  vast  savings 
of  money  through  lower  electric  rates;  a 
signiflcant  economy  in  time  in  getting 
need  electricity  on  the  line;  local  partici- 
pation in  siting  plants,  and  protecting 
the  environment;  an  lncrea.9ed  reliability 
in  utility  systems;  and  an  increased  as- 
surance that  electric  energy  will  be  avail- 
able on  schedule. 

Fifth.  For  the  Congress — a  clean  and 
simple  bill,  unencumbered  by  endless 
involvement  In  non-nuclear  industrial 
siting  decisions;  an  opportunity  to  offer 
the  States  a  partnership  plan  in  solving 
their  problems,  rather  than  the  threat 
of  coercion:  a  greater  eflOciency  In  the 
use  of  technical  manpower;  a  guarantee 
of  environmental  protection;  and,  above 
all,  action  now  to  help  solve  the  energy 
crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Invite  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  all  Members  of  Congress 
to  this  legislation,  and  I  invite  the  con- 
sideration of  It  by  the  administration. 
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the  electric  Industry,  and  all  persons 
sertously  coocemed  with  helping  to  solve 
the  energy  crisis  while  ivotecting  the 
environment.  I  am  convixioed  that  if  we 
an  unite  behind  this  legislation  we  can 
this  year  make  signiflcant  progress  to 
this  matter. 

TWCMMJC^t.  BXPLailATIOJI   OV  HA.    ISSSS 

To  daalfy  the  precise  ilinnges  which  would 
be  made  in  the  Atomic  Bnngy  Act,  I  want 
to  describe,  in  some  detail  the  six  sectloos  d 
BJl.  13838  which  either  add  new  eectloos  to 
or  amend  existing  sections  of  the  Act.  These 
six  sections  are: 

<A)  New  section  37S.  "State  Knvtaron- 
mental  Review  of  Proposed  Nuclear  Power 
Reactor  Sites,"  (minor  amendments  to  Sec- 
tloiM  374  and  186  support  this  addition) . 

(B)  Amendment  to  Section  189,  "Hearings 
and  Judicial  Review." 

(C>  Mew  Section  IW,  "Early  Site  Approval 
and  StandardJgatioB . " 

(D)  ireie  Section  276.  "Interstate  Coopera- 
tion and  Oompacts." 

(B)  New  Section  277,  "Nuclear  Power  Park 
Surrey." 

(F)  New  Section  278.  "IiC»g  Range  Plan- 
ning." 

The  tnteractlon  of  the  first  three  secUons 
must  be  clearly  understood  to  fully  com- 
prehend the  Impact  of  this  bill. 

The  first  section  (A)  eetabllshes  a  proce- 
dure wiheiebj  certain  qualified  states  are 
granted  responsibility  and  aTrtbority  to  make 
environmental  reviews  and  certify  sites.  If 
any  state  elects  not  to  participate  In  this 
program,  ttie  ABC  will  retain  its  authority 
and  responsibility  and  perform  the  environ- 
mental reviews  (N1!PA)  asfoHows. 

Tbe  second  section  (B)  authorizes  AEC  to 
Aange  Its  regulatory  review,  licensing,  and 
hearing  procedures  (radiological  safety  and 
environmental  review)  to  streamline  and 
siMMten  the  overall  process.  Regarding  radlo- 
logieal  safety  It  win  apply  to  all  sites.  Regard- 
ing environmental  review  it  will  apply  only 
If  State  certification  does  not  apply. 

The  third  section  (C)  authorizes  AEC  to 
make  leTlews  and  approve  sites  In  advance 
of  construction  permit  application  tf  state 
oartlUcatlon  does  not  apply. 

The  third  section  (C)  also  authorizes  AEC 
to  approve  standard  nuclear  power  plants  or 
standard  major  components  a  major  systems 
of  nuclear  power  plants.  Such  approral  Is  In- 
dependent of  early  site  approval  or  state 
certtfleatlon.  

A.  Tto*  bUI  adds  a  new  Section  ST5.  "State 
Environmental  Review  of  Proposed  Nuclear 
Power  Reactor  Sites."  This  section  authorins 
AEC  to  enter  into  an  "agreement"  with  any 
qualified  State  or  regional  agency  under 
which  the  agency  has  authority  to: 

(a)  conduct  an  environmental  review  of; 
and 

(to)  Issue  or  deny  an  application  for  a  site 
certificate  for  any  prepoeed  nuclear  power 
reactor  site  within  the  State  or  region  within 
which  the  agency  has  jurisdiction. 

7\>  qualify  for  an  agreement  the  agency 
must  have  authority  to  make  conclusive  de- 
cisions regarding  siting,  land  use,  public  con- 
venience and  necessity,  aesthetics,  and  any 
other  State  or  local  requirements. 

Decisions  required  by  Federal  Law  to  be 
made  by  an  agency  other  than  the  agreement 
agency  are  exempt  from  the  jurladietlon  at 
the  agreement  agency.  State  water  and  air 
quality  programs  established  pursuant  to 
Federal  Water  and  Air  Qoallty  legislation  are 
examples  of  exempted  programs. 

By  requiring  the  ageney  to  possess  author- 
ity to  make  conclusive  judgment  on  all  other 
a^MCts  of  State  or  local  law  this  bill  ap- 
proaches true  one  stop  Ming  at  the  State  or 
regional  level. 

The  bUl  also  allows  the  State  or  ragloaal 
agency  to  tssue  certificates  on  sites  for  which : 

(a)  specific  reactors  have  been  proposed; 
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(b)  "black  box"  reactors  from  which  emis- 
sions and  effluents  have  been  descrll>ed;  and 

(c)  standardized  units  approved  by  ABC. 

An  environmental  impact  statement  is  re- 
quired to  be  completed  by  the  agreement 
agency.  ABC  Is  required  to  supply  sections  to 
tltt  statement  dealing  with  radiological 
health  and  safety  subjects.  Other  Federal 
agencies  are  required  to  cooperate  with  the 
agreement  agency  in  the  preparation  of  the 
statement. 

If  a  certificate  is  issued  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  deemed  to  have  sutiafied  all  re- 
quirements described  in  Paragraph  A 
through  D  of  Section  102(2)  of  NKPA. 

The  AEC  is  required  to  establish  agreement 
and  certificate  guides  and  criteria  within  six 
months  after  the  bill  becomes  law. 

The  present  AEC  procedures  and  require- 
ments regarding  NEPA  wlU  continue  in  the 
non -Section  276  agreement  states. 

The  ABC  win  continue  Its  authority  to  re- 
view and  make  decisions  regarding  all  radio- 
logical health  and  safety  matters. 

B.  Tbe  bUl  amends  Section  180  of  the  ABC 
Act  to  provide  flexibility  in  regulatory  review 
and  licensing  nuclear  power  reactors.  Name- 
ly, regarding  a  construction  permit  applica- 
tion the  AEC  may  divide  the  proceeding  Into 
two  p€U-ts;  environmental  review  and  radio- 
logical safety.  Where  the  environmental  re- 
view has  been  completed  (or  a  site  certified 
pursuant  to  Section  276)  the  CP  can  be  is- 
sued without  a  hearing  after  Federal  Regis- 
ter notice. 

In  the  case  where  the  applicant  proposes  a 
standardized  unit  the  radiological  safety 
hearing  may  be  a  legislative  tyi>e. 

The  bill  also  allows  the  AEC  to  Issue  an 
operating  license  without  a  hearing  if  the 
construction  permit  has  been  issued  after  a 
hearing,  except  where  certain  questions  have 
been  left  unresolved  or  where  unconsidered 
technology  changes  have  taken  place. 

C.  (1)  The  bill  adds  a  new  Section  193, 
"Early  Site  Approval  and  Standardization." 
to  the  AEC  Act.  It  wUl  authorize  AEC  to 
grant  or  deny  an  application  for  a  site  in 
advance  of  the  need  for  the  site.  In  doing 
so  the  AEC  Is  required  to  base  Its  decision 
on  established  site  technical  parameters  and 
Is  required  to  so  condition  the  approval. 

The  AEC  Is  authorized  to  issue  a  construc- 
tion permit  or  operating  license  on  an  ap- 
p>roved  site  If  all  site  conditions  are  met.  The 
AEC  may  do  so  without  a  bearing  unless  new 
Information  is  brought  forth. 

(2)  Ttie  bUI  also  provides  for  AEC  review 
and  approval  by  rule  of  preliminary  or  final 
designs  of  parts  of  a  nuclear  power  reactor 
(so-called  standardized).  The  bill  clearly 
provides  for  the  formal  approval  by  rule 
making  procedure  of  a  standardized  plant 
within  certain  limitations. 

(9)  Under  this  new  Section  the  AEC  may 
grant  a  construction  permit  and/cu*  c^>erat- 
ing  license  without  a  hearing  provided  the 
facility  wUI  be  constructed  on  a  site  pre- 
viously approved  by  ABC  or  certified  by  an 
agreement  state. 

(4)  The  bm  also  provides  that  If  the  site 
has  been  subject  to  NEPA  (under  AEC  re- 
view) or  certified  by  an  agreement  agency 
then  no  further  environmental  review  is  nec- 
essary prior  to  AEC  action  granting  or  deny- 
ing the  application  for  a  construction  permit. 

D.  The  proposed  bill  clearly  calls  for  closer 
cooperation  nmnng  the  states  and  between 
Interstate  organlsatloas  (i.e.,  compacts)  and 
the  Federal  government  in  effort  to  resokve 
nuclear  power  plant  siting  Issues.  The  blU 
gives  Congress  final  consent  to  such  com- 
pacts. 

B.  The  proposed  bUl  rsqnlres  ASC  to  make 
a  national  survey  to  identify  and  designate 
sites  for  Nuclear  Power  Parks  In  each  of  the 
eleetrtc  rellabUlty  regions.  The  bill  also  de- 
flBM  NudMr  Power  Farts  as  being  a  site 
laice  enoogh  to  support  ntttity  operetkma 
and  other  major  elementa  of  the  Anal  cycle. 
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The  bill  establishes  the  elements  of  the  sur- 
vey. It  also  requires  that  Federal  properties 
be  speeifieally  included  in  the  survey. 

F.  Ftnally  the  bill  requires  the  regional 
reliability  councils  to  organise  and  analyze 
the  long  range  planning  data  srtpptled  by  Its 
ntUlty  numbers  and  on  an  annual  basis  tssue 
a  report  listing  all  niiclear  power  reactor  sites 
and  candidate  areas  for  nodeor  power  re- 
actors within  its  region. 

Section-bt-Section  Amaltsb  or  HJL  ISUS 
(HJt.  13204) 


Duplication  of  environmental  review  of  nu- 
clear power  plant  sites  between  States  and 
ABC. 

Multiple  Independent  and  sometimes  coxi- 
flkrting  approval  process  at  the  State  level. 

No  provision  for  early  nuclear  power  plant 
site  approval. 

Delays  in  regulatory  approval  of  needed  nu- 
clear power  plants. 

Lengthy  litigation  caused  by  regulatory 
hearing  process. 

Non-standard  faciUties  cause  repetitive  and 
time  consuming  first  at  a  kind  reviews. 

No  mechanism  for  resolving  regional  siting 
Issues. 

Nuclear  power  park  oonc^>t  and  sites  not 
moving  forward. 

Utility  long  range  planning  information 
and  siting  data  not  readily  available  to  the 
general  public. 

TTie  Proposed  Legislation  Will : 

Simplify  site  environmental  review  process 
by  aUowlng  qualified  States  to  complete  this 
action  at  the  local  level. 

Place  responstbOtty  and  authority  for  cer- 
tification of  nuclear  i>ower  plant  sites  into 
qxiaUfled  State  or  regional  agencies. 

StreamUne  ABC  licensing  procedure  and 
reduce  licensing  delajrs  by;  authorizing  sepa- 
rate environmental  and  safety  hearing;  and 
providing  for  legislative  rather  than  ad- 
judicatory hearings  (under  certain  condi- 
tions) . 

Authorize  AEC  to  consider  sites  prior  to 
construction  permit  ai^lcatlon  and  thereby 
designate  sites  in  advance  of  need. 

Provide  ABC  with  auttic»1ty  to  review  and 
by  rule  approve  standardized  plants  or  ma- 
jor components  or  systetna  thereof. 

Require  ABC  to  make  a  natkMtal  survey. 
Identify  and  designate  sites,  for  nuclear 
power  parka  In  each  electric  reliability  re- 
gion and  thereby  bring  together  major  ele- 
ments of  the  total  nuclear  fuel  cycle  onto 
one  site. 

Urge  AEC  to  cooperate  with  States  and 
regional  agencies  to  resolve  site  losaes  and 
give  Congressional  consent  to  Oompact  or- 
ganisations for  this  purpose. 

Require  the  tiectrlc  regional  reUabUity 
councils  to  issue  annual  reports  to  the  pub- 
lic which  list  designated  nuclear  power  plant 
sites  and  candidate  areas  for  nuclear  power 
plants. 

srrx  axvnw  ajid  cxanncATioK 
State  or  Reffionml  Agenen  Hole 

Brtablish  ageney  with  authority  to  make 
environmental  review.  Judgement  regarding 
need  for  facility,  land  use  and  other  matters 
of  State  or  local  law  and  binding  decision  on 
site  certification. 

Request,  negotiate  and  implement  Agree- 
ment with  AEC  and  thereby  assume  total 
Federal  environmental  impact  review  respon- 
sibility and  authority. 

Receive  appilcattane  for  site  certification 
from  any  interested  party  or  on  its  own 
motion. 

Consider  environmental  Impact,  balance 
against  need  for  the  facility,  tssue  an  Impact 
statement,  consider  comments  from  inter- 
ested parties,  and  make  final  conclusive  de- 
cision granting  or  denying  the  applleation. 

Sites  may  be  certified  for  specified  n«clear 
reactors  or  designated  in  advanoe  flor  i 
ardized  vnlta. 
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Federal  Bole 


ABC  will  iMU*  crlteiift  for  AgreMnAit. 

AKO  wlU  sign  Agraemant  wltti  quf  llled 
StetM  and  tharaby  nUnqulah  authority  )o  do 
enTlroamMital  rerlew. 

ASC  will  malnUIn  radiation  baaltt^  and 
safety  reqmnalblUty  and  authority. 

AKC  will  continue  NEPA  responsibllliy  In 
States  where  no  Agreement  is  In  effect 

CEL&NGZS   TO    ASC    UCKNStNG    PKOCXDITB^ 

ABC  U  Authorized  to: 

Beoelve  sppUcatkMis  tor  construction 
mlts  and  separate  the  proceeding  Into 
oorerlng  environmental  matters  azxt 
logical  safety,  respectively. 

Proceed  with  separate  envlronmenta 
▼lew. 

Proceed  with  radiological  safety  ma  ;t«n 
tf  site  has  been  certified  pursuant  to  Se<  tlon 
275.  ^ 


per- 

larta 

r  dk>- 


Issue   a    construction   permit   wltho^ 
hearing.  If  the  site  has  been  certified 
the   AEC   has   completed   Its 
review. 


a 

If 

envlronm^tal 


on 


kxi 


Hc*l  a  legislative  hearing  If  requestei  ._ 
radiological  safety  questions  cm-  where  st  nd- 
ardlsed  plant  is  tised. 

Issue  an  operating  license  without  a  t^ar* 
Ing  unless  substantial  unresolved  health 
safety  problems  exist  or  major  change     _ 
technology  have  occurred  during  const  uc- 
tlon.  ^ 

ASDrnoirB  to  axc  kcculatokt  AVTHoar  r 

ABC  I"  Authorized  to: 

Conslder  and  grant  or  deny  appllcat  ons 
for  sites  In  advance  of  need  and  prior  tc 
celving  construction  permit  appUca  Ion 
(where  certification  does  not  apply) . 

Condition  site  approvals  with  site  reli  ted 
restrictions  on  construction  and  opera 
of  the  reactor(s) . 

Assure  that  no  construction  permit  U 
sued  unless  aU  site  related  restrlctkHis 
complied  with. 

Orant  or  deny  an  application  to  appi  an 
standard  units  or  major  components. 

Orant  a  construction  permit  and/or  _,,^ 
eratlng  Ucense  without  a  hearing  pion  led 
the  site  U  approved  or  certified  and  staAf  urd 
units  are  «sed. 

FoUow  provisions  of  Section  103(3)  (c; 
NEPA  In  the  review  for  approval  of 
sites. 

snrcLXAi  powsa  pssx  susvst 

The  Congress  finds  it  in  the  National  Inler- 
ests  to  develop  Nuclear  Power  Parks. 

The  ABC  is  required  to  make  a  Natlt  lal 
Mirrey  to  identify  and  designate  a  Nuc  sar 
*'<'•«■  Park  site  in  each  electric  reliaM  Ity 
council  region. 

The  survey  must  Include  Federally  1  Bid 
property  excluding  such  property  being  v  led 
or  to  be  used  for  public  purposes. 

The  ABC  is  required  to  report  the  survey  re- 
s\ilts  within  one  year  after  enactment  of  i  Sils 
Act. 

LOWC   lAJfCK  PLAWmwo 

Each  electric  rMlabUlty  council  is  requ^ed 
to  issue  annuaUy  a  report  to  tbs  pul  lie 


The  Senate  met  at  10:30  ajn.  and 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Robkkt  T 
rou).  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
mont. 


Sx  r 
Vr 


PiAm 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend 
L.  R.  ELmo.  DX>.,  offered  the 
prajrer: 

Eternal  Father,  we  thank  Thee 
the  power  of  the  silent  forces  all 


Edwa  rd 
foUowl  ig 
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which  lists  all  nuclear  poww  plant  sites  and 
candidate  areas  for  nuclear  power  plant  sites 
within  Its  region. 

nmasTATS  coomunoir  aifo  comtacts 

Bncourages  cooperative  activities  l>y  State* 
to  resolve  Issues  causing  power  plant  delays. 

Grants  Congressional  consent  to  States  to 
form  Interstate  compact  organisations  to  re- 
solve regional  siting  issues. 


FOOD  PRICES 


or 

■ly 


HON.  DICK  SHOUP 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOX78E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  7,  1974 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  your 
attention  and  that  of  the  membership 
of  Congress  to  a  letter  I  received  from  a 
leading  rancher-businessman  of  my  dis- 
trict. Mr.  Moore  brings  up  some  interest- 
ing points  concerning  the  plight  of  the 
agricultural  sector  of  our  Nation  in  re- 
gards to  the  marketplace  and.  profit 
margins  available  for  promotion  of  the 
farmers  and  ranchers  causes.  Mr.  Moore's 
letter  deserves  your  attention  and 
scrutiny: 

Western  Broadcastinc  Co., 
MUsoula,  Mont.,  February  2S.  1974. 
Dr.  Don  Paablbexo, 

Director,  Agricultural  Economics,  Agriculture 
Department,  Waahinffton.  D.C. 
Dear  Da.  Paabi.bbic  :  I  very  much  enjoyed 
your  article  in  VS.  News  &  Wwld  Repent 
concerning  food  prices.  I  felt  both  your 
questioner  and  you  yourself  were  4iulte  fair 
to  the  segment  of  America  which  has  been 
all  too  often  forgotten.  I  speak  of  rural 
America — the  farmer  and  rancher.  I  believe 
you  brought  in  interesting  figures  concern- 
ing the  farmers  share  of  the  food  dollar. 
I  do  have  the  following  questions: 

1.  For  each  of  the  past  six  years,  what 
has  been  the  average  increase  In  prices  paid 
for  beef,  pork,  lamb,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and 
com  for  the  same  year,  and  what  has  been 
the  average  percentage  Increase  in  wages  paid 
in  the  agriculture  sector,  in  the  industrial 
sector,  in  the  government  and  white-collar 
Industry.  Also,  what  has  been  the  average 
increase  including  fringe  benefits  In  the  auto, 
transportation  and  utilities  industries. 

2.  What  has  been  the  average  Increase, 
percentage-wise,  in  net  q>endable  income  per 
family  for  each  of  the  six  years  versus  aver- 
age percentage  Increase  in  food,  generaUy, 
and  m  beef,  pork,  lamb  and  chicken  spe- 
cifically. 

3.  If  bread  has  gone  from  where  it  was, 
which  was  approximately  264  when  wheat 
was  •1.80,  to  36*  when  wheat  Is  $6.00,  and 
if  wheat  represento  16%,  m  you  say,  in  the 
cost  of  bread,  then  certainly  it  wasn't  the 
so-called  high  cost  of  wheat  that   caused 


a  60%  increase  In  the  cost  of  bread,  and 
most  certainly  If  your  estimates  that  it 
would  take  a  ISS-a-bushel  wheat  to  justify 
a  Sl-a-loaf  bread,  then  I  think  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  government  generally  and 
the  Agriculture  Department  specifically  to 
make  more  so-called  headlines,  to  the  point 
that  the  increased  cost  of  wheat  certainly 
does  not  justify  the  prices  currently  being 
charged  for  bread,  but  rather  it  la  ths  cost 
of  the  packaging  delivery,  and  labor  which 
comes  back  to  the  unions'  exorbitant,  infla- 
tionary wage  and  fringe  increases  as  con- 
trasted to  the  "at  the  mercy  of  the  market" 
farmer  and  rancher. 

4. 1  appreciated  your  point  on  page  43  con- 
cerning 16.7%  as  a  percentage  of  take-home 
pay  versus  16J>%,  but  frankly,  this  was  al- 
most lost  in  the  total  Impact  of  the  article. 
I  think  it's  high  time  for  the  government 
generally  and  the  Agriculture  Department 
specifically  to  go  on  a  real  positive,  hell-bent- 
for-electlon  program  to  tell  the  people  how 
Uttle  the  increased  costs  of  these  farm  prod- 
ucts really  bear  to  their  percentage  of  their 
take-home  pay.  I  am  sure  much  could  be 
made  about  the  low  percentage  of  the  total 
American  Income  that  la  spent  for  food  versus 
England,  Japan,  China,  Russia,  Germany,  etc. 
I  think  it's  time  this  department  of  govern- 
ment of  agricultiuv  starts  stressing  this  and 
making  the  other  purveyors,  manufacturers, 
packagers,  deliverers,  processors,  and  others 
more  accountable  for  the  exorbitant  prices 
we  are  paying,  even  though  in  the  total,  it 
represents  an  Insignificant  percentage  of  the 
total  family  budget  costs. 

The  farmer  and  rancher  of  America  today 
still  faces  the  same  basic  problem — that  he 
has  since  time  immemorial — that  problem  Is 
continuance  of  penury  doesnt  leave  much  of 
an  opportunity  tor  slick  advertising  cam- 
paigns, public  relations  staffs,  advertising/ 
pronu>tlon/marketing  programs.  When  you 
lo<A  at  the  battery  of  lawyers,  advisors,  staff, 
public  relations,  promotion,  advertising  peo- 
ple connected  virlth  a  union,  manufacturer, 
an  automobile  company,  an  electronics  man- 
ufacturer, a  bxueaucracy  of  government  or 
any  other  manufacturing  or  production  sec- 
tor of  our  economy,  and  then  look  at  what 
the  individual  farmer,  rancher  or  any  group 
that  you  can  speak  of,  has  for  comparable 
budgets  for  personnel,  then  you  realize  the 
real  scope  of  the  problem  to  which  I  am  ad- 
dressing myself.  Just  as  there  is  no  quick  way 
to  gain  legitimacy,  so  also  there  is  no  quick 
way  for  the  farmer  and  rancher  of  America, 
representing  7%  of  the  population,  can  turn 
around  his  plight. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  the 
above  and  I  would  appreciate  your  comments 
and  answers  to  my  questions. 
Sincerely, 

Dale  O.  Moosk, 

Chairman. 
PB.  Since  farm  subsidies  will  drop  from 
four  to  five  biuion  to  about  160  million,  will 
number  of  people  and  cost  of  administration 
also  drop  drastically?  It  sure  shouldn't  cost 
nearly  as  much  to  administer  and  parcel  out 
160  million  as  It  does  four  or  five  billion. 
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y  as 


us.  We  do  not  hear  the  Moon  rise  or  set. 
We  do  not  hear  the  great  force  of 
gravity  holding  us  to  the  Earth.  We  do 
not  hear  the  life-giving-  warmth  of  the 
Sun.  May  we  learn  from  nature  that  rea- 
son and  persuasion  are  more  powerful 
than  boisterous,  bombast,  or  noisy  emo- 
tion. Teach  us  that  "the  still  small  voice" 
In  the  moment  of  prayer  Is  the  mo«t  pow- 
or  erful  force  for  personality  in  the  unl- 
ab<|ut    verse.  May  wisdom,  ccmifort,  and  hope  be 


Thy  gift  to  us  in  the  sacrament  of  silence 
as  we  open  our  hearts  to  Thee.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OF  ACTINO   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  EABTUurs). 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter: 


March  8,  1974. 
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T7J3.  Sknatk, 
PsamatwT  no  tmsfokk. 
WaJUMQton,  DjC  Mmrch  $.  1974. 
To  the  SeuMte: 

Being  temporarily  absent  trom  tlM  Swiste 
on  oOlelal  dutlea,  I  appoint  Hon.  RoazaT  T. 
Srawoao^  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

JAKSS   O.   EaSTLAIfB, 

PretUent  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  STAPTORD  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSPIEIX).  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, March  7,  1974,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESmma  officer  (Mr. 
RoBKST  C.  Btrd)  .  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


C<»«MITrEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MAN3SFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nom- 
inations on  the  calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
Will  state  the  first  nomination. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  nominations  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  those  nominations  be  considered  en 
bloc.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc.  Without  objection,  the 
xuMttinations  will  be  confirmed  en  bloc. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  nominations  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  the  same  request^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominatkins  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc.  Without  objection,  the 
iKwtiinatioDs  will  be  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  usk 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  be 
immediatdy  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  immedi- 
ately notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
ncHninations. 


There  being  no  ofajectkMi.  the  Senate 
xeeumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

OCEAN  DUMPING  CONVENTION 
IMPLEMENTATION 

Mr.  MANSFIEZjD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask. 
unanimous  consent  to  call  up  Calendar 
No.  703,  HJL  5450  at  this  time. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hie  clerk 
win  state  ttie  bill  by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  bill  by  tttle  as  f<^ows: 

A  biU  (H.R.  6460)  to  amend  the  Marine 
Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972,  In  order  to  Implement  the  provisions 
of  the  Convention  on  the  Prevention  of  Ma- 
rine Pollution  by  Dxmiplng  of  Wastes  and 
Other  Matter,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  biU? 

"Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


LEOI8LATIVS  SESSION 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested. 
The  deiic  will  call  the  n^. 

■me  third  assistant  legislative  cleric 
proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a^ 
nnanimoos  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quomm  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  seek  recognition. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  qucuxim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
majority  leader  wish  to  proceed  with 
morning  business  first? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed.  I  with- 
draw my  suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  there  wHl  now  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  5  minutes 
each. 

Is  there  morning  business? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Btud)  .  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  HOLD  HR.  11793  AT 
DESK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  received, 
the  bin  (HR.  11793),  the  new  Federal 
EJnergy  Administration  Act,  be  held  at 
the  desk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFTflCER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  may 
say,  for  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
that  the  purpose  is  to  give  the  Senate 
committee  which  reported  a  similar 
measure  advance  knowledge,  so  that  they 
win  be  prepared  to  discuss  a  biU  wliich.  I 
understand,  is  somewhat  different  from 
the  bin  which  passed  the  Senate. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoriim. 


CONTINUED  REFERENCE  OF  S.  354 — 
NO-FAXHiT  INSURANCE  BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  after 
discussing  the  continued  reference  of 
6.  354,  the  no-fault  insurance  bill,  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  BfAGimsoii).  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  &Ossissippi 
(Mr.  EASTUura),  chairman  of  Uie  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hai»KA) ,  the  ranking  Republican  of  the 
committee,  I  would  point  out  that  on  the 
the  basis  of  an  informal  agreement 
that  while  the  blU  was  returned  to  the 
Senate  Calendar  on  February  1«  of  the 
basis  of  an  agre«nent  achieved  between 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  it  was  kept 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  80  days.  The  30  days  win 
expire  on  March  18.  With  the  approval 
of  the  Senators  whom  I  have  mentioned. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  S. 
354  is  reported  back  on  March  18,  or 
thereabouts,  it  thp  be  considered  the 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Soiator 
fKHn  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quomm.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  can  the  roU.  ,    ^ 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  caU  the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REVISION  OF  UNANIMOXTS-(X)NSENT 
AGREEMENT  ON  NATIONAL  NO- 
FAULT  MOTOR  VEHICLE  INSUR- 
ANCE Acrr 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  the  previous 
iinanimous-cimsent  request  granted  by 
the  Senate  to  substitute  the  date  of 
March  19  rather  than  Mareh  18,  with 
the  proviso  that  the  leadership  on  that 
date  or  on  any  date  thereafter  be  giren 
the  right  to  call  up  S.  354,  the  no-fauH 
insurance  biU,  and  that  it  be  made  the 

pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESnM2«T  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  STArpoRD)  laid  htton  the  Sen- 
ate the  foUowtog  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 
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ROTC  FuoRT  iNSTmucTioN  Pbooka|( 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
the   Naval   Reserve   OlBceni   Training 
flight  Instruction  program  for  the  flaca 
1973    (with  an  accompanying  report) 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Sei 


rep<  rt 


Navy 
of 
orps 
year 
Re- 
Ices. 


of 
aan- 
rrom 
Up  vard 
Dlsadvan  aged 
Educat  on": 


AJUKT    RKSXASCH    AMD   DEVELOPUKir 
C!ONTaACT8 

A  letter  from  the  Asslatant  Secretary  dt  the 
Army  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  i  iport 
of  the  Army  research  and  development  con- 
tracts for  950,000  or  more  awarded  durlr  f  the 
period  July  1  through  December  31,  1973 
(with  an  accompanying  report).  Referipd  to 
the  CtMnmlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

Repobts  op  thx  Comptrolleb  Gen«|ai. 

Four  letters  from  the  Comptroller  CH  aeral 
of  the  United  States  transmitting,  pun  uant 
to  law,  four  report*  entitled  "Asseasmcfit 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration's 
dllng  of  Reports  on  Adverse  Reactions 
the  Use  of  Drugs";  "Problems  of  the 
Bound  Program  In  Preparing 
Students  for  a  Postsecondary 
"Improvements  Needed  In  Development  test- 
ing"; and  "Supply  and  Demand  Condi  Aoaa 
for  Teachers  and  Implications  for  Fe  leral 
Programs."  (With  accompanying  rep<  rts). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ooveniyient 
Operations. 

Repokt  op  thk  Immigkation  and 
natomalization  sxbvick 
A   letter   from   the   Commissioner  of  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  ti  uxs- 
mlttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  n  port 
of  the  Service  for  the  year  ended  Jun<    30, 
1973,  with  an  accompanying  report.  Refvred 
to   the    Committee   on   the   Judiciary, 
Obosss  op  tkx  Immigbation  and 
Natttrauzation  Scmvici 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  ti  ma- 
mlttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  orders  entere  1  by 
the  Service  relating  to  certain  persons    rlth 
accompanying  papers.  Referred  to  the  C  am- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Pboposkd  Lbgislation  bt  the  Dbpabtmzji  r  OP 
Health,  Education,  and  Weitau 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Be  Jth. 
Education,  and  Welfare  transmitting  a  <  raft 
of  prc^xMed  legislation  to  amend  the  J  ive- 
nlle  Delinquency  Prevention  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes  with  accompanying  pa]  ers. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  land 
Public  Welfare. 

Rxpoet     op     the     Economic     Developi^bnt 

AOMUnSTKATION 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Comm  irce 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  achievements  and  activities  of  the  1  M>- 
noqilc  Development  Administration  for  the 
fiscal  year  1973  with  an  accompanying  re- 
port. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pu  )llc 
Worka. 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  ANI 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  foUowin«  bills  and  Joint  res<iu- 
tions  were  introduced,  read  tlie  first  t  ne 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  sec^d 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT: 
8.  8133.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Raul 
rlaza.  his  wife,  Maria  Marquart  Schubert 
rlaza.  and  their  children,  Andres  Arrlaza 
Daniel    Alvoulch    Arrlaza.    Referred    to 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HASKELL: 
8.  3134.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  R4  re 
nue  Code  of  1954  to  Impose  an  ezces  Iva 
profit*  tax  on  the  excess  petroleum  pre  Its 
Inoome  of  certain  domestic  corporations  in- 
gaged  In  multinational  operations.  Refei  wd 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


hr- 

^e 


By  Mr.  METCALF: 

S.  3135.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  Em- 
ployee Labor  Relations  Board  to  regulate 
Federal  labor-management  relations,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 

S.  3136.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  to  make  grants  to 
States  for  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  State  centers  for  American  arts  and 
handicrafts,  and  for  other  puri>o6es.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Weickxb)    (by  request) : 

S.  3137.  A  bill  to  cUrlfy  the  authority  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  3138.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  AiTairs. 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

S.  3139.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  assure  the  development  of  a 
national  health  policy  and  of  effective  State 
health  regulatory  programs  and  area  health 
planning  programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE: 

S.  3140.  A  bill  to  prohibit  Increases  in  rates 
of  pay  to  Members  of  Congress  until  fiscal 
balance  Is  achieved.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 

S.  3141.  A   bill   to   authorize   construction 
of    the    Clinton    Parkway,    Douglas   County, 
Kaus.,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

8.3142.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Braun.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HASKELL: 
8.  3134.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  impose  an  ex- 
cessive profits  tax  on  the  excess  petro- 
leum profits  Income  of  certain  domestic 
corporations  engaged  in  multinational 
operations.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

THE    POBEIGN    PETBOLEtTlC    INCOME    TAX 
ACT   or    1 974 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  I  have  spoken  of  my  con- 
cern with  the  adequacy  and.  eflective- 
ness  of  the  windfall  profits  and  price 
rollback  provisions  that  we  have  contem- 
plated including  in  the  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act.  The  recent  veto  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Energy  Emergency  Act 
doubles  my  concern:  It  is  apparent  be- 
yond question  that  the  President  is  of 
the  view  that  the  current  crisis  should  be 
shouldered  by  the  American  people,  by 
the  consumers  of  petroleum  products, 
and  that  the  oil  industry  should  unfairly 
profit  from  the  Nation's  crisis. 

I  reject  once  again,  as  I  have  in  the 
past,  the  President's  view  of  the  energy 
crisis.  I  reject  the  suggestion  that  the 
current  price  levels  of  crude  oil  leave 
no  room  for  a  price  rollback.  I  reject 
categorically  the  President's  view  that  a 
price  rollback  would  diminish  the  explo- 
ratory incentive  of  the  industry  and 
hence  contract  the  supply  of  oil  and  gsis. 
I  introduced  in  the  Record,  well  over 
1  month  ago,  opinions  expressed  by  those 
who  slunild  know,  the  oil  industry's  ex- 


ecutives and  spokesmen,  to  the  effect 
that  long  before — very  long  before — the 
price  of  new  crude  oil  reached  $10  a 
barrel  sufficient  incentive  to  explore  new 
sources  existed.  There  is  room  for,  there 
is  reason  for,  and  there  is  an  under- 
standable popular  demand  for  a  price 
rollback  and  a  program  of  continued, 
meaningful  price  controls. 

As  I  have  said  before,  Mr.  President 
the  American  people  are  reasonable  and 
cocH^erative  in  times  of  crisis.  They  are 
willing  to  roll  back  their  demand  for 
petroleum  products.  They  have  cooper- 
ated in  turning  thermostats  down,  in 
slowing  down  highway  speeds,  and  in 
taking  whatever  steps  they  can  to  con- 
serve energy  supplies.  But,  the  American 
people  are  also  accustomed  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  fair  play — and  their 
willingness  to  cooperate  should  be  met 
halfway  by  the  President  and  the  oil  in- 
dustry. The  ceiling  that  the  President 
has  put  on  the  real  earnings  of  the 
American  people  with  his  high  Inflation- 
high  unemployment  economic  policy 
should  be  recognized  and  responded  to 
by  the  President's  energy  policy.  If  he 
can  limit  the  incomes  of  ordinary  Amer- 
icans, why  can  he  not  support  a  limit  on 
prices?  If  he  can  ask  the  people  to  limit 
consumption,  how  can  he  also  ask  them 
to  pay  higher  prices  for  what  they  con- 
sume while  the  industry  makes  record 
profits?  The  answer  is  obvious:  The 
"crisis"  belongs  to  the  people  in  the 
President's  mind,  not  to  the  Industry.  The 
people  shall  pay  more,  he  says,  and  the 
industry  shall  profit  more. 

I  reject,  once  again,  the  President's 
permissive  attitude  toward  unreasonable 
profiteering  by  a  few  corporations  at  the 
expense  of  the  already  financially  hard- 
pressed  American  consumer.  I  am  pleased 
and  encouraged  by  reports  that  con- 
cerned Members  of  the  House,  as  well  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  are  moving  ahead 
to  find  another  way  to  once  and  for  all 
gain  approval  of  the  vital  rollback  and 
price  control  provisions  of  the  recently 
vetoed  Energy  Emergency  Act. 

Still,  Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  on  the 
floor  over  1  month  ago,  price  control  is 
simply  not  enough.  Keeping  prices  down 
without  inhibiting  future  exploration, 
and  more  importantly,  taking  steps  to 
see  that  the  burden  of  this  crisis  is 
shouldered  fairly  and  equally,  will  re- 
quire that  steps  beyond  price  controls 
and  a  rollback  be  taken. 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  introducing  a 
bill  that  will  impose  an  excess  profits 
tax  on  the  petroleum  profits  income  of 
multinational  oil  companies.  Let  me  say 
at  the  outset,  Mr.  President,  that  I  am 
not  fond  of  excess  profits  taxes;  as  a 
general  rule,  I  recognize  that  they  are 
often  extremely  difficult  to  administer, 
that  they  are  not  a  substitute  for  effec- 
tive and  rigorous  price  controls.  But,  the 
bill  that  I  am  introducing  is  not  designed 
to  be  a  substitute  for  price  controls — 
rather,  it  is  meant  to  be  complementary 
to  such  a  program.  This  bill  is  directed 
at  that  segment  of  the  petroleum  indus- 
try— the  overseas  operations  of  domestic 
corporations — that  price  controls  cannot 
regulate. 

Neither  controls  nor  a  rollback  can  ef- 
fectively spread  the  burden  of  the  energy 
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crisis  to  multinational  oO  operations 
simply  because  they  are  able  to  direct 
their  costs  smd  profits  to  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries that  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
price  control  programs  that  have  been 
contemplated.  Were  these  companies 
truly  competitive  and  operating  within  a 
free  market,  the  controls  contemplated 
by  the  Congress  and  the  mestsure  I  am 
today  introducing  might  be  unnecessary. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case,  as  all  in 
this  Chamber  well  know.  The  petroleum 
market  is,  at  this  time,  a  market  that 
has  been  distorted  by  a  sharp  cutback 
in  supply  which  was  unaccompanied  by 
a  parallel  reduction  in  demand.  The  con- 
tinuing great  disparity  between  supply 
and  demand  has  left  the  American  petro- 
leum consumer — ^who  long  ago  became 
utterly  dependent  upon  this  industry  for 
so  many  of  life's  necessities,  including 
light  to  see  by,  warmth  to  be  sheltered 
by,  and  fuel  to  travel  to  work  by — com- 
pletely vulnerable  to  price  exploitation. 
And,  it  is  vital  that  we  realize  that 
price  controls,  necessary  as  they  are,  are 
not  sufficient  to  protect  the  American 
consumer  from  the  part  of  the  petroleum 
industry  that  has  much  of  its  operations 
located  overseas.  For  years,  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  multinational  oil  industry 
tuck-away  profits  in  foreign  subsidiaries 
that  do  business  with  the  parent  cor- 
portations  located  here  in  the  United 
States.  They  accomplish  this  simply  by, 
in  effect,  charging  themselves  higher 
prices  for  various  petroleum  related  pro- 
ducts and  services  and  then  taking  their 
profits  In  the  form  of  dividends  from 
their  subsidiaries.  It  is  this  corporate 
enterprise  that  price  control  will  not 
meaningfully  touch  and  to  which  my  bill 
addresses  itself. 

I  beUeve,  Mr.  President,  that  the  bill 
I  have  put  together  is  a  workable  and 
effective  one.  It  says  to  the  multinational 
oil  industry,  "We  have  a  crisis,  and  you 
will  not  be  given  the  opportunity  to  xm- 
fairly  take  advantage  of  that  crisis  by 
exploiting  an  already  economically  hard 
pressed  American  people.  You  shall  share 
with  all  of  us  the  burden  of  this  crisis, 
although  we  shall  jiot  prevent  you  from 
taking  your  fair  profit,  nor  shall  we  in- 
hibit you  from  taking  the  development 
initiatives  that  are  necessary  to  an  ulti- 
mate solution  to  this  crisis."  It  says  to 
the  American  people,  "You  will  not  be 
gouged  during  this  energy  crisis.  We  shall 
control  prices  and  roll  them  back  where 
necessary,  but  where  that  is  not  possible 
we  shall  impose  excess  profits  taxes  so 
that  unreasonable  profits  will  be  chan- 
nelled to  the  common  good." 

The  bill  is  workable  because  It  will  not 
allow  profits  to  be  hidden  abroad.  All 
domestic  corporations  which  receive  20 
percent  of  their  "petroleum  profits  in- 
come" from  abroad  will  be  subject  to  the 
tax.  And,  the  income  that  is  earned  by 
foreign  subsidiaries  would  be  included  in 
the  taxable  income  of  the  domestic 
corporation  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
the  foreign  corporation's  stock  that  is 
held  by  the  domestic  corporation.  The 
rate  of  taxation  on  the  excess  profits  is 
80  percent  and  the  term  excess  profit 
is  defined  as  the  amount  by  which  the 
corporation's  Income  exceeds  the  larger 
of  the  corporation's  average  annual  pe- 


troleum profits  income  for  the  base  pe- 
riod— defined  as  years  1970  through 
1973 — or  an  amoimt  equal  to  a  return 
for  the  taxable  year  of  10  percent  on 
capital  invested. 

Under  my  proposal,  it  is  only  the  pe- 
troleum related  profits  that  are  subject 
to  the  tax.  If  a  domestic  corporation 
holds  a  foreign  corporation's  stock  and 
that  foreign  corporation  is  engaged  in 
activity  that  is  imrelated  to  the  petro- 
leum industry  then  the  profits  of  that 
foreign  corporation  will  not  be  considered 
in  the  imposition  of  the  excess  profits  tax. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  bill  would  include 
the  profits  of  those  foreign  corpora- 
tions that,  while  not  themselves  in  the 
petroleum  business,  supply  necessary 
services,  such  as  insurance,  or  products, 
such  as  pipeline  material,  to  the  domes- 
tic corporation,  provided,  of  course,  that 
the  domestic  corporation  holds  the  stock 
of  the  foreign  supplier.  And.  the  bill  al- 
lows considerable  flexibility  to  reflect 
changes  in  the  volume  of  petroleum 
products  handled  by  the  company, 
changes  in  the  type  of  petroleum  in- 
dustry activity  engaged  in  by  the  com- 
pany, or  changes  in  the  combination  or 
proportion  of  petroleum  industry  activi- 
ties from  the  volume,  types  or  combina- 
tions engaged  in  during  the  base  period. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  this  bill  makes 
it  very  clear  that  this  excess  proflts  tax 
is  distinct  from  the  ordinary  corporate 
income  tax:  The  profits  subject  to  this 
tax  are  not  also  subject  to  the  ordinary 
income  tax,  since  to  make  them  subject 
to  both  would  have  the  effect  of  imposing 
an  excess  proflts  tax  in  excess  of  100  per- 
cent, obviously  not  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress should  it  see  flt  to  approve  this 
measure. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  regret  this  measure  is  a  nec- 
essary one.  I  flrmly  believe,  however, 
that  it  offers  the  only  hope  of  spreading 
the  burden  of  the  energy  crisis  to  all 
concerned — Including  the  multinational 
oil  industry — and  the  only  effective 
method  of  assuring  against  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  American  public  during  the 
crisis.  I  only  wish  that  price  rollbacks 
and  controls  could  deal  with  the  problem 
entirely,  since  I  view  that  mechanism  as 
the  most  efficient  and  easily  administered 
of  the  alternatives  before  us.  Since  that 
cannot  be — price  controls  will  be  ineffec- 
tive as  to  the  multinationals — this  excess 
profits  bill  is  a  necessary  element  of  our 
efforts  to  come  to  grips  with  the  hard- 
ships and  the  causes  of  the  energy  crisis. 

At  the  same  time,  I  once  again  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  a  meaningful 
rollback  of  domestic  prices  and  a  vigor- 
ous program  of  continued  price  con- 
trols— should  we  fail  to  take  those  steps, 
I  fear  we  shall  have  to  turn  to  an  excess 
proflts  tax  on  the  domestic  side  of  petro- 
leum operations  as  well  as  on  foreign 
petroleum  activities.  That,  of  course,  is 
the  less  desirable  course  of  action  since 
the  relief  contemplated  in  the  tax  nms 
to  the  taxpayer,  not  to  the  petroleum 
consumer  as  it  should. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  give 
serious  and  favorable  consideration  to 
this  bill.  Mr.  President,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  at  this  time  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  3134 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Porelgn  Petroleum 
Income  Tax  Act  of  1974." 

EXCES&IVE    PBOFITS   TAX 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subtitle  A  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  Income  taxes) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  chapter : 
"Chapter  7 — Tax  on  Excessive  FmoLKUM 
Pbofits 

"Sec.  1601 .  Imposition  of  tax. 

"Sec.  1602.  Excess  petroleimi  proflts  In- 
come. 

"Sec.  1603.  Corporations  taxable  under 
chapter. 

"Sec.  1604.  Definitions  ^)ecial  rules  regula- 
tions. 

"Sec.  1601.  Imposition  of  Tax. 
"There  Is  Imposed  on  the  excess  petroleum 
profits  income  of  every  corporation  described 
In  section  1603  a  tax  of  80  percent. 
"Sec.   1602.  Excess  PEraoLEUM  Pboptts  In- 
come. 

"For  purposes  of  this  cht4>ter,  the  term  'ex- 
cess petroleum  profits  income"  means  the 
amount  by  which  the  petrcdeum  profits 
income  of  a  corporation  for  the  taxable  year 
exceeds  the  larger  of — 

"(1)  the  average  annual  petroleum  pr<rflts 
income  of  that  corporation  for  the  base  pe- 
riod or 

"(3)  an  amount  equal  to  an  annual  re- 
turn for  that  taxable  year  of  10  percent  on 
capital  invested  by  that  Mxporation  In  pe- 
troleum Industry  activities. 
"Sec.  1603.  Corporations  Taxable  Undhi 
Chaftix. 

"a)  In  General. — The  provisions  of  this 
chapter  apply  for  any  taxable  year  to  any 
domestic  corporation  which  has  petroleum 
profits  income  from  sources  without  the 
United  States  In  an  amount  equal  to,  or  In 
excess  of,  20  percent  of  Its  total  petroleum 
profits  Income  for  that  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Related  Corporations. — ^In  the  ap- 
plication of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
to  any  domestic  corporation  which  owns 
stock  Issued  by  a  foreign  corporation  whkdi 
has  petroleum  profits  Income  from  any 
source — 

"(1)  the  domestic  ocwptxutlon  Is  con- 
sidered to  have  petroleum  proflts  Income 
from  that  source  in  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  total  amoxmt  of  the 
petroleum  proflts  income  of  that  foreign 
corporation  as  the  value  of  the  foreign  corpo- 
ration's stock  held  by  the  domestic  corpora- 
tion bears  to  the  total  value  of  all  stock 
Issued  by  the  foreign  corporation,  and 

"(2)  a  foreign  corporation  (referred  to  else- 
where in  this  paragraph  as  the  acquiring  cor- 
poration) which  owns  stock  Issued  by  another 
foreign  corporation  (referred  to  elsewhere 
m  this  paragraph  as  the  issuing  corporation) 
which  has  petroleum  profits  Income  from  any 
source  Is  considered  to  have  petroleimi  prof- 
its Income  from  that  source  In  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total 
amount  of  the  petroleum  proflts  Income  of 
the  Issuing  corporation  as  the  value  of  the 
issuing  corporation's  stock  held  by  the  ac- 
quiring corporation  bears  to  the  total  value 
of  aU  stock  Issued  by  the  Issuing  corporation. 
••  (c)  Valuation  Rule. — For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  value  of  a  share  of  stock  is  Its 
average  fair  market  value  for  the  taxable 
year.  If  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  deter- 
mines that  the  fair  market  value  of  a  par- 
ticular class  of  stock  cannot  be  ascertained 
with  reasonable  certainty,  the  value  of  that 
stock  shall  be  determined  In  accordance  with 
rules  promulgated   by  the  Secretary  or  his 
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delegate  which  are  rtiwIgTwrt  to  reflect  ^Irly, 
for  purpoaas  oC  this  ctepter,  the  om 

Intereat  ot  the  corporation  which  o^ 
stock   in   the  corporation   which   issu 
stock. 


own  rahip 

tha 

tbe 


"Sac.  1604.  DsriMmoMa;  Spscial  Rulks  Rcg- 

CIUTIOMS. 

"(a)    IkFXHiTKMra.— For  purpoaee  ol  thla 

chapter — 

"(1)  Bask  PxaioD. — The  term  'base  _^ 
means,  in  me  case  of  any  corporatloi 
first  four  taxable  years  of  that  corpo 
beginnlgt  after  December  31. 1969. 

"(3)  PRaoumc  iMuusrar  Activit». 
t«rm  petroleiun  industry  actlTlty*  meat 
business  of  extracting,  refining,  trsnspo 
distributing,  manufacturing,  producln 
selling  petroleum,  petroleum  product 
products  or  serrloea  used  to  connection 
the  extraction,  refining,  transportation 
trlbutlon.  manufacture.  productioD,  oi 
of  petroleum  or  petroleum  products. 

"(3)     Prraoixuic    Paorrrs    Imxtu*.- 
term  'petroleum  profits  income'  meanj 
taxable  income  of  a  corporation  derived 
petroleum   industry   activities. 
"(b)  SpaciAi.  Rm.xs. — 
"(1)  Apflicatiom  of  Belated  watub 
Boies.— The  related  corporation  nilea 
Uined  to  section  1903  apply  to  the  det- 
nation  of  petroleum  profits  income  fo; 
base  petlod  and  for  the  taxable  year,  ai  u 
the  detarmlnatlon  o*  return  on  tovestm*  at 
~(3)  Rsniur  ow  liwisTMKMT.— 
**(  A)  I»  OnnKAi.. — ^For  purposes  of 
1602,  return  on  investment  shall  be 
mined  by  computing  the  excess  of  the  , 
leum   proflU  inccme  for  the   Uxable 
over   the   capital    Investment   in   peti 
tndu*^  activities  for  the  taxable  y 
a  percentage  of  the  amount  of  such 
Investment. 

"(B)  Exclusions. — In  computing retor 
Investment  there  shaU  be  excluded  from 
slderatlon — 

"(1)  the  excess  of  any  amount  allowe 
a  deduction  under  section  613  (relatln 
percentage  depletion)  over  the  amoxml 
lowable  under  section  611  for  cost 

"(11)  any  amounts  allowed  as  a  ^<. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  ^ 
263(c)    (relating  to  intangible  drilling 
development  costs  in  the  case  of  oU  and 
wells)  In  connection  with  any  oil  or  gas 
Which  Is  commerdaUy  productive,  as  d 
mined  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate;  knd 
(111)  with  respect  to  each  item  of  sec  Ion 
1260  property    (as  defined    in  section     260 
(c)),  the  amount  by  which  the  deduc  Ion 
allowable  for  the  taxable  year  for  exhi  us- 
tlon,  wear  and  tear,  obsolescence,  or  ar  or- 
tlaatlon  exceeds  the  depreciation  deduc  Ion 
which  would  have  been  aUowable  for    the 
taxable  year  had  the  taxpayer  deprecU  ted 
the  property  tmder  the  rtralght  line  mi 
for  each  taxable  year  of  its  useful  life 
termlned  without  regard  to  section  167 (ft) 
f«  which  the  taxpayer  has  held  the  prop*  ty, 
"(3)    Changes    In    corporation   struct  n 
volume  of  btislness.  etc.— in  the  appUcai  Ion 

of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 

"(A)  Income,  expenditures,  gal  is,  |nd 
losses  not  related  to  petroieimi  indu  try 
•ctlYltles  Shall  be  disregarded;    and 

-(B)  If,  for  any  taxable  year,  the  pe*o- 
leum  profits  Income  of  a  corporation 
greater  than  the  average  anniial  pet  o- 
leum  profits  Income  of  that  corporal  on 
for  the  base  period  as  a  result  of  expan  led 
volume  of  products  handled,  a  different  t  pe 
of  petroleum  Industry  activity  than  that  n- 
gaged  In  by  the  corporation  during  the  t  ise 
period,  or  a  different  combination  or  proj  )r 
tlon  of  petroleum  Industry  activities  tl  an 
those  engaged  In  by  that  corporation  dur  ng 
the  base  period,  the  corjKiratlon  may,  m  th 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegi  te, 
adjTist  the  annual  average  base  period  pet  o- 
leum  profits  Income,  or  compute  the  taxa  tie 
year's  petrolexun  profits  income  in  suet 
manner  as  necessary,  to  reflect  equitably  cjat 
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part  of  the  petroleum  proilta  Income  for  tbs 
taxable  year  which  is  subject  to  tnatment 
as  excess  profits  from  petroleum  industry 
activities  as  compared  to  the  profits  from 
those  activities  during  the  base  period. 
Any  approval  granted  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  under  this  subparagraph  shall  be 
granted  after  a  public  hearing  conducted 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 563  of  title  6.  United  Statea  Code,  ap- 
plicable to  rulemaking. 

"(c)  Begulatlons. — The  Secretary  or  bis 
delegate  ahall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  thla  chapter.". 

(b)  Exclusion  of  Excess  Petroleum  Profits 
Incoooe  from  Normal  Alternative  Tax. — Sec- 
tion 11  of  the  Internal  Bevenue  Code  of  1964 
(relattog  to  tax  on  corporations)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  subsection: 

"(g)  Tax  Not  To  Apply  to  Excess  Petroleum 
Profits  Income. — The  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion do  not  apply  to  any  part  of  the  taxable 
Income  of  a  corporation  for  the  taxable  year 
which  Is  excess  petroleum  profits  income  (as 
defined  in  section  1602)  of  that  corporation 
for  that  taxable  year.". 

(c)  Technical  Amendments. — 

(1)  Section  12  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
cross  references  relating  to  tax  on  corpora- 
tions) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  For  tax  on  excess  petrolexun  profits 
Income,  see  chapter  7.". 

(2)  Section  21  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
effect  of  changes)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Changes  Made  by  the  Foreign  Petro- 
leum Income  Tax  Act  of  1974. — In  applying 
subsection  (a)  to  the  taxable  year  of  a  cor- 
poration which  Is  not  a  calendar  year,  the 
tax  imposed  under  section  1601  i»*<»ii  be 
treated  as  a  change  In  a  rate  of  tax.". 

(3)  The  table  of  chapter  for  subtitle  A  of 
such  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  item: 

"Chapter  7.  Tax  on  excessive  petroleum 
profits.". 

TECHWICAI.  and  CONroSimTG  CRANCXB 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
his  delegate  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  but 
In  any  event  not  later  than  90  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  submit 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  or  Repnaentattvea  a  draft  ot  any  tech- 
nical and  conforming  changes  In  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Ckxle  of  1964  which  are  necessary  to 
reflect  throughout  such  Code  the  changes  In 
the  substantive  provisions  of  law  made  by 
this  Act. 

art aciiva  batb 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  thla  Act 
apply  with  reapect  to  taxable  years  ending 
after  December  81.  1873. 


ByMr.DOMENICI: 

8. 3139.  A  bni  to  authorize  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  to  make  grants 
to  States  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  State  centers  for  Amer- 
ican arte  and  handicrafts,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  DOIIENICI.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  authorize  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  to  make  grants 
to  States  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  State  centers  fOT  Ameri- 
can arts  and  handicrafts. 

A  few  months  ago  I  met  with  artists 
and  craftsmen  in  New  Mexico  because  I 
believe  that  our  American  handicrafts 
arc  of  great  Importance.  They  are  crea- 
tive expressions  of  those  who  produce 
them  and  aUve  great  satisfaction  to  those 
who  come  to  own  them.  In  addition,  they 


have  great  hlsttnlcal  Interest  because 
they  express  the  unique  character  of 
the  time  and  place  In  which  they  are 
made  as  well  as  that  of  the  person  Who 
creates  them.  They  generally  reinforce 
high  quality  In  design  and  project  it  In 
time,  especially  whm  the  skills  they  re- 
quire are  handed  on  from  generation  to 
generation. 

I  asked  these  artists  smd  craftsmen  for 
their  views  on  how  best  the  Federal 
Qovemment  might  assist  them.  There 
was  quick  agreement  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  assist  by  helping  States  to 
establish  centers  or  workshops,  similar 
to  the  Pronof  In  Juarez  which  began  as 
a  "World's  Pair  of  Mexican  Art,"  and  has 
become  a  permanent  group  of  shops  sell- 
ing arts. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  would  declare  It 
the  poUcy  of  the  United  States  to  sup- 
port, enhance,  and  stimulate  American 
arts  and  handicrafts  by  providing  finan- 
cial assistance  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  for  a  center  for  American 
arts  and  handicrafts  in  each  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  arts 
and  handicrafts  will  play  an  Important 
role  in  this  country's  Bicentennial  cele- 
bration. And,  what  better  time  to  estab- 
lish a  record  of  our  time  by  encouraging 
and  stimulating  American  arts  and 
handicrafts. 

I  request  imanimous  consent  that  this 
bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  8136 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "American  Arts  and 
Handcrafts  Act". 

DXCLAKATION  OF  PtTBPOSB 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  declares  It  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  SUtes  to  support,  en- 
hance, and  stimulate  American  arts  and 
handcrafts  by  providing  financial  assistance 
for  the  sstabllahment  and  maintenance  for 
a  Center  for  American  Arts  and  Handcrafts 
In  each  State. 

Dnnnnows 

Sec.  8.  As  tised  In  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "American  arts  and  hand- 
crafts" has  the  m«Mi.ning  given  that  term  In 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts; 

(2)  the  term  "Chairman"  means  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts; 

(3)  the  term  "State"  Includes,  In  addition 
to  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  the  Ooaa- 
monwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands;  and 

(4)  the  term  "workshop"  means  an  activity 
the  primary  piirpoee  of  which  Is  to  encourage 
the  artistic  development  or  enjoyment  of 
amateur,  student,  or  other  nonprofessional 
partldpants.  or  to  promote  aeholarahlp  and 
teaching  among  the  participants. 

AUTKOKEEATIOIf  AM*  aiXOCATIOITa 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  are  autborieed  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  flaeal  year  ending  June  SO. 
1974.  and  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding 
fiscal  years  •6,300,000  to  enable  the  chairman 
to  make  grants  under  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  In  each  fiscal  year,  each 
SUte  which  has  an  applloatlon  approved  by 
tba  Chairman  ahall  be  allotted  •100,000.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
"SUte"  includes  the  District  of  Columbia 
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but  does  not  include  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Blco,  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

(2)  llie  Chairman  shaU  aUot  the  remato- 
der  of  the  sums  appropriated,  but  not  in 
excess  of  $200,000  in  any  fiscal  year,  among 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Blco,  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  needs  upon  an  ap- 
plication approved  by  the  Chairman. 

(3)  If  the  sums  appropriated  piu-suant  to 
subsection  (a)  are  insufficient  to  make  the 
allotments  under  paragraph  (1)  in  full,  such 
gama  shaU  be  allotted  among  the  States  to 
equal  amounts. 

FaOCSAlC    AOTBOaiZED 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Chairman,  with  the  advice 
of  any  apprt^riate  toteragency  committee 
on  arts  and  crafts  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Is  authorized  to  establish  and  carry 
out  a  program,  to  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  of  grants  to  States  to  en- 
able each  such  State  to  establish  and  maln- 
tato  a  center  for  American  arts  and  hand- 
crafts to  that  State. 

(b)  The  Chairman  Is  authorized  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  any  State  having  an 
application  approved  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  or  operation  of 
a  center  assisted  under  this  Act. 

(c)  No  grant  may  t>e  made  under  this  sec- 
tion, except  upon  amplication  therefor  which 
la  submitted  to  the  Chairman  in  accordance 
with  regulations  and  procedures  established 
by  the  Chairman.  Each  application  shall — 

(1)  provide  a  description  of  the  activities 
of  the  center  to  be  established  and  mato- 
tatoed  to  that  State,  tocludtog  a  description 
of  the  facility  to  be  established  and  operated 
at  that  center  which  wUl — 

(A)  permit  observation  by  the  public  of 
the  craftsmen  at  work, 

(B)  facUltate  the  conduct  of  workshops  at 
the  center,  and 

(C)  contain  appropriate  equlimient  and 
facilities  for  ^e  display,  sale,  and  exhibi- 
tion of  American  arts  and  handcrafts  at  the 
oenter; 

(2)  provide  assurances  that  the  State  wlU 
pay  from  non-Federal  sources  the  rematoing 
costs  of  carrying  out  the  i4>pllcation; 

(3)  provide  fiscal  control  and  fund  ac- 
eountlng  procedures  necessary  tor  the 
proper  disbursement  and  accounting  of 
Federal  funds  paid  to  that  State  under  this 
Act;  and 

(4)  provide  such  reports  as  may  reason- 
ably be  required  by  the  Chairman  and  such 
records  as  are  necessary  to  evaluate  the  cor- 
rectness and  verification  of  such  reports. 

(d)  Applications  for  grants  under  this 
Act  may  be  ^jproved  by  the  Chairman  only 
If  the  applloatlon  meets  the  requirements  set 
forth  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

patmemts 

Sec.  6.  (a)  From  the  amoiints  allotted  to 
each  State  under  section  4(b),  the  Chair- 
man shall  pay  to  that  State  an  amount  equal 
to  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  carrying 
out  its  ^^Icatlon.  Such  payments  may  be 
made  to  insttUlments  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment or  to  advance  with  necessary  adjust- 
ments on  account  of  overpayments  or  un- 
derpayments. 

(b)  The  Federal  share  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  60  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing out  an  application  of  the  State  with  a 
maximum  of  Federal  contribution  of  $100,- 
000  to  any  one  year. 

WTTHHOLOINO 

Sec.  7.  Whenever  the  Chairman,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  heartog, 
finds  that — 

(1)  a  State  U  not  complying  substantially 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  a  State  Is  not  con^lylng  substantially 
with  the  provisions  of  Its  applloatlon  ap- 
proved under  section  6  at  this  Act, 

the  Chairman  shaU  Immediately  notify  the 
State  with  respect  to  wtaldi  such  funding 


was  made  that  no  further  payments  will  be 
made  under  this  Act  to  such  State  until  there 
Is  no  longer  any  failure  to  conq>ly. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Wkickir)  (by  request) : 

S.  3137.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  authority 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  3138.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banldng,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing,  by  request,  two  bills 
that  effect  changes  in  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  One  proposal  would  ef- 
fect three  amendments  to  section  4(c)  4 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  governing  the 
amount  of  loans,  guarantees,  and  other 
obligatlCMis.  The  Smsdl  Business  Admin- 
istration's revolving  ceiling  authorization 
expires  June  1974.  The  other  proposal  is 
a  technical  bill  which  transfers  title  IV 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
to  the  Small  Business  Act.  The  Small 
Business  Administration  has  been  au- 
thorized to  carry  out  these  programs 
since  1966,  and  this  transfer  of  authority 
to  the  Small  Business  Act  is  only  to 
eliminate  smy  possible  confusion  upon 
the  Impending  expiration  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  Other  technical 
amendments  are  Included.  Hearingc  are 
scheduled  on  these  bills  in  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Small  Business  Msu-ch  13  and 
14. 

I  ask  unanimous  ccmsent  Uiat  the  text 
of  the  bills  and  analysis  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  and 
analyses  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3137 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Small  Business  Amend- 
ments of  1974". 

Sec.  1.  (a)  The  SmaU  Business  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  of 
section  2  as  subsection  (c)  and  by  adding 
after  subsection  (a)  of  that  section  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragr^>h: 

"(b)  The  assistance  programs  authorized 
by  sections  7(1)  and  7(J)  of  this  Act  are  to 
be  utilized  to  assist  to  the  establishment, 
preservation,  and  strengthening  of  small 
business  concerns  and  improve  the  man- 
agerial skills  employed  to  such  enterprises, 
with  special  attention  to  small  bustoess  con- 
cerns ( 1 )  located  to  urban  or  rural  areas  with 
high  proportions  of  unemployed  or  low- 
tocome  Individuals;  or  (2)  owned  by  low- 
income  todividuals;  and  to  mobilize  for  these 
objectives  private  as  weU  as  public  man- 
agerial skills  and  resources."; 

(2)  by  amending  clause  (B)  of  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  section  4(c)  and  clause  (A) 
of  paragraph  (4)  of  that  section  by  striking 
out  "and  8(a)  of  this  Act,"  and  inserttog  to 
lieu  thereof  "7(1) ,  and  8(a)  of  this  Act,  and" 
and  by  striking  out  "and  tiUe  IV  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,"; 

(3)  by  amending  clause  (D)  of  para- 
graph 4  of  section  4(c)  by  striking  out  "title 
IV  of  the  Economic  OpportuxUty  Act  of  1964" 
and  inserting  to  lieu  thereof  "section  7(1) 
of  this  Act";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  7  the 
foUowlng  three  new  subsections: 

"(1)(1)  The  AdmlnlBtratlon  also  Is  em- 
powered to  make,  participate  (on  an  immedi- 
ate basis)  to,  or  guarantee  loans,  repayable 
In  not  more  than  fifteen  years,  to  any  small 
business  concern,  or  to  any  qualified  person 


seeking  to  establish  such  a  concern,  when  it 
determtoes  that  such  loans  will  further  the 
policies  established  to  section  2(b)  of  this 
Act,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  pres- 
ervation or  establishment  of  small  business 
concerns  located  in  urban  or  rural  areas  with 
high  proportions  of  unemployed  or  low-in- 
come individuals  or  owned  by  low-tocome  to- 
dividuals; Provided,  however.  That  no  such 
loans  sbaU  be  made,  participated  to,  or  guar- 
anteed if  the  total  of  such  Federal  assist- 
ance to  a  stogie  borrower  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  would  exceed  $60,000.  The  Adminis- 
tration may  defer  payments  on  the  prtoci- 
pal  of  such  loans  for  a  grace  period  and 
use  such  other  methods  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  assure  the  success- 
ful establishment  and  operation  of  such  con- 
cern. The  Administration  may,  to  its  discre- 
tion, as  a  condition  of  such  financial  assist- 
ance, require  that  the  borrower  take  steps 
to  improve  his  management  skills  by  partici- 
pating in  a  management  training  program 
approved  by  the  Administration: 

Provided,  however.  That  any  management 
training  program  so  approved  must  be  of 
sufficient  scope  and  duration  to  provide 
reasonable  opportunity  for  the  todividuals 
served  to  develop  entrepreneurial  and  man- 
agerial self-sufficiency. 

"(2)  The  Administration  shall  encourage, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  participation  of  the 
private  business  c(»nmunlty  to  the  program 
of  assistance  to  such  concerns,  and  shall  seek 
to  stimulate  new  private  lending  activities  to 
such  concern  through  the  use  of  the  loan 
guarantees,  participations  in  loans,  and 
pooling  arrangements  authorized  by  this  sub- 
section. 

"(3)  To  insure  an  equitable  distribution 
between  urban  and  rural  areas  for  loans  be- 
tween $3,600  and  $50,000  made  under  this 
subsection,  the  Admtostratlon  Is  authorized 
to  use  the  agencies  and  agreements  :  nd  del- 
egations devleoped  under  title  IH  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as  amended, 
as  it  shall  determine  necessary. 

"(4)  The  Administration  shall  provide  for 
the  continuing  evaluation  of  programs  under 
this  subsection,  tocludlng  full  InfcuTnation 
on  the  location,  tocome  characteristics,  and 
types  of  business  and  individuals  assisted, 
and  on  new  private  lending  activity  stimu- 
lated, and  the  results  of  such  evaluation  to- 
gether with  reccMnmendations  shall  be  to- 
cluded  to  the  report  required  by  section  10 
(a)  of  this  Act. 

"(5)  Loans  made  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section (Including  Immediate  participation 
to  and  guarantees  <^  such  loans)  shall  have 
such  terms  and  condltiozis  as  the  Adminis- 
tration shall  determtoe,  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing limitations — 

"(A)  there  is  reasonable  assurance  of  re- 
payment of  the  loan; 

"(B)  the  financial  assistance  Is  not  other- 
wise avaUable  on  reasonable  terms  from  pri- 
vate sources  or  other  Federal,  State,  or  local 
programs; 

"(C)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  together 
with  other  funds  available,  is  adequate  to 
assxuw  completion  of  the  project  or  achieve- 
ment of  the  purposes  for  which  the  loan  Is 
made; 

"(D)  the  ,  loan  bears  toterest  at  a  rate 
not  less  than  (1)  a  rate  determtoed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  toto  con- 
sideration the  average  market  yield  on  out- 
standtog  Treasury  obligations  of  comparable 
maturity,  plus  (U)  such  additional  charge, 
if  any,  toward  covertog  other  costs  of  the 
program  as  the  Administration  may  deter- 
mine tq,  be  consistent  with  Its  purposes: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  rate  of  toterest 
charged  on  loans  made  to  redevelopment 
areas  designated  under  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 
3108  et  seq.)  shaU  not  exceed  the  rate  cur- 
rently applicable  to  new  loans  made  under 
section  201  of  that  Act  (42  U.S.C.  3142) ;  and 

"(E)  fees  not  to  excess  of  amounts  nec- 
essary to  cover  administrative  expenses  and 
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probabl*   Iobbbb   may  be   required   oa 
giuutmteee. 
"(6)  The  Admlntotrmtion  shall  take 

step*  u  may  be  neeeaaary  to  Insure. , 

In  amy  fiscal  year,  at  least  60  p«r  centi  en  of 
the  amounts  loaned  or  guaranteed  p  irsu 
ant  to  this  subsection  are  allotted  to 

business    concerns    located    In    urban 

Identified  by  the  Administration  as  t  iTlnc 
high  concentrations  of  unemployed  oi  low- 
Income  Individuals  or  to  small  buslnesi  con- 
cerns owned  by  low-Income  Individual!  The 
Adrolnlstratlon  shall  define  the  mean!  ig  of 
low  Income  as  it  applies  to  owners  of  maU 
business  concerns  eligible  to  be  aa  Med 
under  this  subectlon. 

"(7)  No  financial  assistance  shall  b  ex- 
tended pursuant  to  this  subsection  '  here 
the  Administration  determines  that  tt  i  as- 
sistance will  be  used  In  relocating  estal  Ush- 
ments  from  one  area  to  another  if  such 
relocation  would  resxilt  In  an  Increa  »  lu 
unemployment  In  the  area  of  original  oca- 
tlon. 

"(J)(l)  The  Administration  Is  authc  -Ized 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  pub  c  or 
private  organizations  to  pay  all  or  pi  t  of 
the  costs  for  projects  designed  to  pi  ivlde 
technical  or  management  assistance  t  in- 
dividuals or  enterprises  eligible  for  a  slst- 
ance  under  subsection  7(1)  of  this  Act.  with 
special  attention  to  small  business  con  ems 
located  in  urban  areas  of  high  conce  itra- 
tlon  of  unemployed  or  low-income  inc  Ivld- 
uals  or  owned  by  low-Income  Individut  s. 

"(3)  Financial  assistance  under  this  lub- 
aectlon  may  be  provided  for  projects.  In  lud- 
Ing  without  limitation — 

"(A)  planning  and  research.  Inch  ling 
feasibility  studies  and  market  research 

"(B)  the  identification  and  develop  oent 
of  new  business  opportunities; 

"(C)  the  famishing  of  centralized  sei  rices 
with  regard  to  public  services  and  go  em- 
ment  programs,  including  programs  au  hor- 
laed  under  subsection  (1) ; 

"(D)  the  establishment  and  strengthi  alng 
of  business  service  agencies,  including  rada 
associations  and  cooperatives; 

"(E)  the  encouragement  of  the  place  lent 
of  subcontracts  by  major  business  with  r«^n 
business  concerns  located  In  urban  are  s  of 
high  concentration  of  unemployed  or  low- 
Income  Individuals  or  owned  by  low -in  ome 
Individuals,  Including  the  provision  o  In- 
centives and  assistance  to  such  major  usl- 
nesses  so  that  they  wlU  aid  In  the  tra  ilng 
and  upgrading  of  potential  subcontra  tors 
or  other  small  business  concerns;  and 

"(K)  the  furnishing  of  business  co«  lael- 
Ing.  management  training,  and  legal  and 
other  related  services,  with  special  emp  '^^^n 
on  the  development  of  management  tra  ilng 
programs  using  the  resources  of  the  but  oess 
community,  including  the  developmei  ;  of 
management  training  opportunities  In  <  Ist- 
Ing  businesses,  and  with  emphasis  li  all 
cases  upon  providing  management  tra;  iing 
of  sufficient  scope  and  duration  to  de  slop 
entrepreneurial  and  managerial  self-si  Bcl- 
«ncy  on  the  part  of  the  individuals  se  ^ed; 
"(3)  The  Administration  shaU  give  pr  fer- 
ence  to  projects  which  promote  the  o\  ler- 
Bhip,  participation  in  ownership,  or  mai  tge- 
ment  of  small  biistness  concerns  by  reslc  mta 
of  urban  areas  of  high  concentration  ol  un- 
employed or  low-income  individuals,  ai  I  to 
projects  which  are  planned  and  carried  out 
with  the  participation  of  local  biuineaa  len. 
"(4)  The  financial  assistance  autho  laed 
by  this  subsection  includes  assistance  ad- 
vanced by  grant,  agreement  or  contract  but 
does  not  include  the  procurement  of  ]  ant 
or  equipment,  or  goods  or  services. 

"(6)  The  Administration  is  authorln  I  to 
make  payments  under  granU  and  cont  lets 
entered  Into  under  this  subsection  In  I  imp 
sum  or  InstalUnents,  and  In  advance  o  by 
way  of  relmburaement,  and  In  the  cat  i  of 
grants,  with  necessary  adjustments  on  ac- 
count of  overpayntents  or  underpaym  Bta. 


"(6)  To  tbe  extent  feasible  services  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  provided  In  a  loca- 
tion which  Is  easily  accessible  to  the  Indi- 
viduals and  small  business  concerns  served. 
"(7)  The  Administration  shall  provide  for 
an  Independent  and  continuing  evaluation 
of  programa  under  this  subsection,  includ- 
ing full  Information  on  and  analysts  of  the 
character  and  impact  of  managerial  assist- 
ance provided,  the  location,  income  charac- 
teristics and  types  of  businesses  and  indi- 
viduals assisted,  and  the  extent  to  which 
private  resources  and  skills  have  been  In- 
volved In  theee  programs.  8uch  evaluation 
together  with  any  recommendations  deemed 
advisable  by  the  Administration  shall  be 
Included  In  the  report  required  by  section 
10(a)  of  this  Act. 

"(8)  The  Administration  shall  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate. 
In  coordination  and  cooperation  with  the 
beads  of  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  so  that  contracts,  subcontracts  and 
deposits  made  by  the  Federal  Oovemment 
or  in  connection  with  programs  aided  with 
Federal  funds  are  placed  in  such  a  way  as 
to  further  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
and  of  subsection  7(1)  of  this  Act.  The  Ad- 
ministration shall  provide  for  the  continu- 
ing evaluation  of  programs  under  this  sub- 
section and  the  results  of  such  evaluation 
Included  In  the  report  required  by  section 
10(a)  or  this  Act. 

"(k)  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  under 
subsections  7(1)  and  7(J)  of  this  Act.  the 
Administration  is  authorized — 

"(1)  to  uUlize,  with  their  consent,  the 
services  and  facilities  of  Federal  agencies 
without  reimbursement,  and,  with  the  con- 
sent of  any  State  or  political  subdivision  of 
a  State,  accept  and  utilise  the  services  and 
facilities  of  such  State  or  subdivision  with- 
out reimbursement; 

"(2)  to  accept.  In  the  name  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  employ  or  dispose  of  in 
furtherance  of  the  purpoees  of  this  Act.  any 
money  or  property,  real,  personal  or  mixed, 
tangible  or  intangible,  received  by  gift,  de- 
sire, bequest,  or  otherwise; 

"(3)  to  accept  voluntary  and  uncompen- 
sated services,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3970(b)  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  665(b) );  and 

"(4)  to  employ  experts  and  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 16  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1M6  (6  UJ3.C.  66a),  except  that  no  Indi- 
vidual may  be  employed  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  subsection  for  more  than  100 
days  In  any  fiscal  year;  to  compensate  Indi- 
viduals so  employed  at  rates  not  In  excess  of 
$100  per  diem,  including  travel  time;  and. 
to  allow  them,  while  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  travel  expenses 
(Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence) 
as  authorized  by  section  6  of  such  Act  (5 
TT.8.C.  73b-3)  for  persons  in  the  Oovemment 
service  employed  intermittently,  while  so 
employed :  Provided,  however.  That  contracts 
for  such  employment  may  be  renewed 
annually." 

(b)  Title  IV  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1984,  as  amended,  is  hereby  repealed; 
and  all  references  to  such  title  In  the  re- 
mainder of  that  Act  are  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  The  Small  Business  Act  Is  further 
amended — 

(1)  by  amending  section  6(b)  by  striking 
out  "and"  following  paragraph  (8),  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(9)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and" 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (9) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(10)  upon  purchase  by  the  Administra- 
tion of  any  deferred  participation  entered 
into  under  section  7  of  this  Act,  continue 
to  charge  a  rate  of  Interest  not  to  exceed 
that  Initially  charged  by  the  participating 
Institution  on  the  amount  so  purchased  for 
the  remaining  term  of  the  Indebtedness." 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence  In 


paragraph  (3)  oX  section  7(h)  and  lnaertla( 
in  lieu  thereof : 

"The  Administration's  share  of  any  loan 
made  under  this  subsection  shall  bear  In- 
terest at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consideration 
the  current  average  market  yield  on  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  to 
maturity  that  are  comparable  to  the  average 
maturities  of  such  loans,  adjusted  to  the 
nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum  plus  an 
allowance  adequate  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Administration  to  cover  administrative  costs 
under  the  program." 

Sbc.  3.  Section  403  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1968  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$10,000,000"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "»3 6,000.000"; 

<3)  by  adding  after  the  second  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Additional 
capital  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  such  fund  In  such  an  amount  as 
may  l>e  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
and  purpoees  of  this  part  and  part  B  of  this 
title.";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  word  "InlUal" 
from  the  fourth  sentence  and  front  the  fifth 
and  final  sentence. 

AwALTBis  or  S.  3137 

Section  1(a)(1)  of  thU  bUl  amends  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Small  Business  Act  to  reflect  the 
policy  previously  stated  In  UUe  IV  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  UUe  In  made  sections  7(1) 
and  7(J)  of  the  SmaU  Business  Act  by  sec- 
tion 1(a)  (4)  below. 

Sections  1(a)(3)  and  1(a)(3)  of  this  biU 
amend  paragraphs  (1).  (3)  and  (4)  of  sec- 
tion 4(c)  of  the  Small  Business  Act,  to  make 
technical  changes  in  terms  of  program  fvmd- 
ing.  repayments  to  revolving  funds,  and  pro- 
gram ceilings  made  necessary  by  the  trans- 
fer to  the  Small  Business  Act  of  the  author- 
ity previously  embodied  In  title  IV  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

Section  1(a)  (4)  of  the  bUl  adds  new  sub- 
sections (1).  (J),  and  (k)  to  seotion  7  of  the 
Small  Business  Act,  transferring  thereto  gen- 
erally en  toto  the  authority  to  render  flnan- 
clal  assistance  to  socially  or  economically 
disadvantaged  persons  previously  authorized 
by  tlUe  IV  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964.  The  Small  Business  Admlnistratloa 
has  been  authorized  to  carry  out  these  pro- 
grams since  1966.  and  this  transfer  of  au- 
thority to  the  SmaU  Business  Act  U  only  to 
eliminate  any  possible  confusion  upon  the 
Impending  explraUon  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act. 

In  addition,  the  Administrator  of  8BA  is 
authorized  to  utUlae,  with  respect  to  UUe 
IV  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  some 
of  the  powers  conferred  on  the  Director  of 
OEO  by  title  VI  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  Since  many  of  these  powers  are 
already  contained  in  the  Small  Business  Act, 
all  of  the  tlUe  VI  authorities  referred  to 
need  not  be  transferred  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act. 

Thus,  section  1  (a)  (4)  also  transfers  to  the 
Small  Business  Act  In  title  VI  authorities 
already  conferred  on  SBA  by  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  and  which  are  necessary  to 
administer  the  tlUe  IV  programs  but  which 
are  not  already  provided  SBA  by  the  Small 
Bixsiness  Act.  The  new  subsecUon  7(J)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  contains  the  provisions 
of  section  609(2)  and  part  of  section  603 (n) 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  and  the 
new  subsection  7(k)  contains  the  provisions 
of  secUons  603(e).  603(f).  fl03(g)  and  602 
(b)(1)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

Section  1(b)  repeals  the  aforementioned 
title  IV  of  the  KcoDomlc  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964. 

Section  3(1)  of  the  bUl  would  provide  that. 
In  the  case  of  loans  guaranteed  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Small  Business  Act.  for  pur- 
chase of  which  the  participation  institution 
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luts  made  a  valid  demand  under  the  terms 
of  the  guarantee,  a  rate  of  Interest  not  to 
exceed  that  charged  by  the  Instltutton  may 
continue  to  be  charged  by  SBA  for  the  re- 
maining term  of  the  outstanding  indebted- 
ness. Under  existing  legislation,  when  the 
Agency  purchases  the  guaranteed  portion 
from  the  participant  and  assumes  servicing 
of  the  account,  the  rate  of  interest  to  the 
borrower  Is  automatically  reduced  to  the 
statutory  rate  applicable  to  the  SBA  share, 
which  can  vary  between  3  and  6%  percent 
per  annum. 

This  situation  creates  an  Inconsistency 
because  Interest  may  be  charged  by  par- 
ticipating financial  institutions  at  a  rate 
which  is  legal  and  reasonable,  and  the 
Agency  may  reimburse  the  participant  at 
that  rate  of  Interest  up  to  a  rate  of  10^ 
percent.  Tet,  If  the  Agency  purchases  the 
guarantee,  the  Interest  on  that  share  must  be 
reduced  to  the  statutory  rate  applicable  to 
the  SBA  share.  This  also  creates  an  Inequity 
due  to  the  fact  that  most  ptirchase  actions 
result  from  a  condition  of  borrower  default.  A 
defaulted  borrower  automatically  is  the  bene- 
ficiary of  reduced  interest  rates,  while  those 
borrowers  who  maintain  their  loan  accounts 
In  current  status  must  bear  the  burden  of  the 
higher  interest  costs  permitted  to  be  charged 
by  participating  institutions.  While  SBA  does 
not  know  the  extent  to  which  borrowers,  with 
or  without  the  cooperation  of  participating 
banks,  purposely  permit  their  loans  to  go 
into  a  default  condition  so  as  to  receive  this 
reduced  Interest  benefit,  the  law  as  presently 
drafted  does  permit  such  activity.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  close  that 
specific  loophole. 

Section  3(2)  clarifies  section  7(h)  (2)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  relating  to  the  rate  of 
interest  applicable  to  loans  under  SBA's 
handicapped  assistance  program.  Under  the 
existing  legislation,  "(a)ny  loan  made  under 
this  subsection  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate 
of  3  per  centum  per  anniun."  If  such  a  rate 
were  applicable  to  the  participating  lending 
Institution's  share  of  such  a  loan,  obviously 
no  participation  loans  would  be  made.  Since 
secUon  7(h)  also  encourages  participation 
loans,  the  Inconsistency  is  thus  apparent. 
While  the  Comptroller  General  has  ruled  that 
participating  Institutions  toaj  charge  a  rate 
that  is  "legal  and  reasonable,"  he  also 
strongly  suggests  that  SBA  seek  appropriate 
revisions  of  the  language  In  question. 

This  proposal  Implements  that  suggestion. 
Section  2(a)  also  adjusts  the  Interest  rate 
applicable  to  such  handicapped  assistance 
loans  by  making  this  rate  a  "formula"  rate 
as  are  all  other  business  loan  programs  au- 
thorized by  section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  amends  section  403 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  of  1958.  Under 
title  IV  of  the  1966  Act,  SBA  Is  authorized 
to  guarantee  up  to  90  percent  of  a  surety's 
loss  on  any  bid,  payment  or  performance 
bond  issued  to  a  small  concern  on  any  con- 
tract up  to  $500,000  In  amount,  where  the 
bond  would  have  been  unavedlable  without 
such  guarantee.  Because  of  the  minimal  fees 
charged  for  a  surety  bond,  and  the  small 
additional  fee  SBA  Is  realistically  able  to 
charge,  this  program  Is  not  expected  to  be 
self -sustaining. 

The  loss  rate  Is  now  1.3  percent  of  total 
commitments  less  pro  rata  completions  (for 
contractors  who  were  previously  considered 
unbondable  for  any  nimiber  of  reasons.  In- 
cluding size,  capacity  and  capital),  sub- 
stantially less  than  the  original  proJecUon  of 
2  percent.  However,  since  SBA  has  been  col- 
lecting only  .3  percent  on  contracts,  the  cost 
to  SBA  wlU  be  substantial.  With  the  cur- 
rent loss  rate  on  the  $767  mUllon  In  con- 
tract guarantees  through  December  31.  1973. 
the  contingent  liability  under  this  program 
has  almost  reached  the  amount  which  can  be 
supported  by  the  Initial  capital  presenUy 
allocated  to  the  Section  403  revolving  fund. 
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Our  projection  for  the  end  of  FT  1974  te  for 
$1.1  billion  outstanding.  With  the  rate  of  In- 
crease continuing  to  iMscelerate,  total  com- 
mitments under  the  program  could  reach 
$1.9  billion  by  the  end  of  FY  1976.  Based  on 
the  cturent  loss  rate,  almost  $20  million  will 
be  required  to  support  the  program's  con- 
tingent liability. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Section  403 
revolving  fund  also  provides  the  capital  for 
SBA's  lease  guao^ntee  program  under  which 
SBA  guarantees  the  payment  of  rentals  due 
under  leases  of  commercial  and  industrial 
properties  entered  Into  by  small  business 
concerns  where  such  leases  would  not  be 
avaUable  without  the  SBA  guarantee.  There- 
fore, there  are  two  programs  operating  out  of 
a  single  revolving  fxind:  the  lease  guarantee 
program,  which  by  statute  mvist  be  operated 
on  a  sound  actuarial  basts  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable and  Is  in  fact  self-sustaining;  and 
the  surety  bond  program,  which  Is  not  self- 
sustaining  and  requires  substantially  greater 
capital. 

It  is  clear  that  funds  presently  allocated 
to  support  the  rapidly  growing  and  success- 
fvd  lease  and  surety  bond  guarantee  pro- 
grams are  already  Insufficient.  Section  3(1) 
of  the  bill  Is  based  on  SBA  estimates  that  a 
total  of  $36  million  In  capital  will  be  re- 
quired in  order  to  sustain  both  programs 
through  FY  1975.  Of  this  $36  million,  it  Is 
estimated  that  $10  mUllon  will  be  sufflclent 
capital  to  maintain  the  lease  guarantee 
program,  and  $25  million  would  be  allocated 
for  the  surety  bond  guarantee  program. 
These  amounts  take  Into  account  the  pro- 
jected growth  of  both  programs  through  FY 
1975,  the  amount  of  funds  required  to  sup- 
port the  contingent  llabUlty  of  each,  plus 
a  16  percent  reserve  to  protect  against  hav- 
ing to  stispend  either  program  In  the  face 
of  more  rapid  growth  than  is  projected.  Be- 
cause both  programs  are  not  separately  fund- 
ed. It  Is  Imperative  that  a  healthy  reserve 
for  each  be  established  to  prevent  erosion  of 
either  program's  allocated  capital  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other's.  By  providing  inmal 
capital  thought  to  be  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  programs  through  FT  1975,  it  is  hoped 
that  SBA  wlU  be  able  to  coordinate  future 
requests  for  such  capital  with  Its  biannual 
proposals  involving  the  adjustment  of  busi- 
ness loan  and  investment  fund  ceilings  es- 
tablished under  section  4(c)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act. 

Section  3  also  clarifies  SBA's  authority  to 
seek  such  additional  capital  in  the  form  of 
appropriations  to  the  revolving  fund  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  successful  conttnued 
operation  of  both  programs.  The  existing 
prohibition  against  Investment  of  Initial 
capital  and  the  exlsUng  requirement  for 
the  payment  of  interest  to  Treasury  on  net 
outstanding  disbursements  of  Initial  capital 
is  also  bro€wlened  to  apply  to  any  additional 
capital  appropriated  to  the  fund  under  this, 
or  any  other  bUl. 

S.  3138 
Be  it  ertacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph (4)  of  section  4(c)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  la  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$4,876,000,000''  and 
Inserting  therectf  "$6,000,000,000'; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$556,250,000"  and  In- 
serUng  In  lieu  thereof  "$725,000,00o";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$381,260,000"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$460,000,000". 

Analysis  of  S.  3138 

The  bill  would  effect  three  amendments 
to  the  provisions  of  sectioi  4(c)(4)  of  the 
SmaU  Business  Act  governing  the  amount  of 
loans,  guarantees,  and  other  obligations  or 
commitments  which  may  be  outstanding  at 
any  one  timre  from  the  Business  Loan  and 
Investment  Fund. 

The  first  of  these  amendments  would  In- 
crease  from  $4376.000.000   to   $6,000,000,000 


the  amount  wblcb  may  be  outstanding  from 
the  fund  at  any  one  time  under  sections 
7(a),  7(b)(3),  7(e),  and  8(a)  of  the  SmaU 
Business  Act,  and  Title  IV  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  The  second  amend- 
ment would  Increase  from  $556,250,000  to 
$725,000,000  the  amoimt  which  may  be  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  under  Title  IH 
of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958.  The  third  amendment  would  Increase 
from  $381,250,000  to  $450,000,000  the 
amount  which  may  be  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  tmder  TlUe  IV  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity   Act   of   1964. 

A  review  has  been  made  of  the  probable 
requirements  through  June  30,  1975,  of  the 
programs  governed  by  the  existing  limitation 
of  $4,875,000,000.  These  projections  Indicate 
that  a  limitation  of  $5,887,800,000  is  needed 
for  the  combined  activities.  In  order  to 
provide  a  reasonable  reserve  for  contin- 
gencies, it  is  recommended  that  the  limita- 
tion amount  be  increased  to  $6,000,000,000. 

Section  4(c)  (4)  provides  a  separate  limita- 
tion of  $556,260,000  on  the  amount  of  loans, 
guarantees,  etc.,  which  may  be  outstand- 
ing at  any  one  time  for  SmaU  Biislness  In- 
vestment Company  financing  under  Title  HI 
of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958.  The  projected  amount  outstanding  at 
June  30,  1976,  for  these  financing  activities 
is  $677,300,000.  In  order  to  provide  a  reserve 
for  contingencies  In  this  limitation  too,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  existing  limitation 
of  $656,250,000  be  increased  to  $725,000,000. 

The  projected  amount  outstanding  at  June 
30,  1976,  for  business  loans  under  Title  IV 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as 
Included  in  the  figure  of  $6,887,800,000 
cited  above.  Is  $408,500,000.  Allowing  in  this 
instance  also  a  reserve  for  contingencies.  It 
is  recommended  that  the  present  limitation 
of  $381,250,000  for  Title  IV  loans  be  In- 
creased  to   $450,000,000. 


By  Mr.  JAVTTS: 
S.  3139.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  assure  the  develop- 
ment of  a  national  health  policy  and  of 
effective  State  health  regulatory  pro- 
grams and  su'ea  health  planning  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

BXALTH   FLAMmKC  ACT 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Introducing  ttie  Health  Planning  Act, 
a  bill  fashioned  upon  H.R.  12053,  but 
with  changes,  H.R.  12053  being  a  meas- 
ure introduced  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Public  HesJth 
and  Environment  Subcommittee,  Repre- 
sentative Paui.  Rogers;  my  congressional 
colleague,  friend  and  fellow  New  Yorker 
and  a  key  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. Representative  James  Hast- 
ings; and  pt^sician/attomey.  Repre- 
sentative WnxiAM  Rot. 

The  diCferences  between  the  bill  I  in- 
troduce today  and  HJl.  12053,  other 
than  technical  changes  which  reflect 
my  own  drafting  preferences  and  the 
deletion  of  the  House  bill's  provisions 
calling  for  the  establishment  of  a  Presi- 
dential National  Council  for  Health  Pol- 
icy in  the  OCBce  of  the  President,  are  in 
its  provisions  with  regard  to  the  organi- 
zation and  designation  of  State  health 
commissions  to  perform  delineated  reg- 
ulatory fimctions. 

The  Department  of  Health  of  the  State 
of  New  York  has  expressed  deep  and 
legitimate  concerns  about  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  12053.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Health  letter  and  detailed 
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Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 

as  follows: 

State  or  N«w  York. 
Dkpaktment  <^  Health, 
Albany,  N.Y.,  February  13. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javitb, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Senatob  jAvrrs:   I  am  very 
concerned  with  HH.  12053  and  am 
ing  comments  setting  forth  the 
this  Department. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  thl 
of  legislation  wUl  In   no  way  Impro  e 
capabUity   of  New  York  State   to  se] 
citizens.  Indeed,  the  long-term  effect 
highly  detrimental,  for  it  will  not  be 
to  recruit  or  retain  well  trained  healt 
clals  to  serve  as  puppets  dangled  by 
retary's  strings. 

Past  history  would  Indicate  that 
retary  of  the  future  will  be  neither 
nor    highly    Interested    In    health 
What  Is  far  worse  Is  the  lack  of  a 
cadre  of  he«ilth  professionals  at  the 
ington  level  to  serve  as  his  staff.  W< 
instead  a  scattering  of  specialists,  somi 
ly  competent  In  narrow  fields,  who 
bedded  In  a  vast  amorphous  matrix  oAnedl- 
ocrlty  in  which  communication  and 
dlnatlon  are  sadly  lacking.  Even  if  tb< 
lie  Health  Service  were  reconstitute 
revivified,  there  would  still  not  be  suflclent 
know-how  available  to  the  Secretary 
able  him  wisely  to  rule  bis  fiefd<Hn 
million  subjects. 

Incidentally,  the  same  comments 
applied  to  HM.  10955,  which  would 
responsibility  for  protection  of  public 
si4>pUe8   to   the   Environmental    ~ 
A^ncy  Administrator.  This  also  is 
necessary   and   pernicious  piece  of 

tlOIL 

I  sincerely  hope  you  will  find  It  pfssible 
to  review  the  bills  and  give  some  crfdence 
to  the  enclosed  comments. 
Sincerely, 

HOLLIS    8.    INGRAHAM,    M.D. 

Commiasioner  of  He^th 

CoMMXirrs  oif  HJt.  12058 

In  the  past  decade  or  so,  terms  like  ftuedi- 
cal  market  area"  and  "proUem  shed  area" 
have  oome  into  vogue  among  plannen  They 
are  used  to  describe  areas  linked  by  cc  nmon 
features  or  by  a  physical  prozlmlt;  that 
spans  political  boundaries  of  city,  coifity  or 
state. 

At  first  glance,  (4>proachlng  health  prob- 
lems (»  a  "problem  shed"  basis  a  tpears 
sound  and  reasonable.  The  weight  of  i  Eperi- 
ence.  however,  argues  for  less  unbound  id  en- 
thusiasm.. Attacking  health  problenoi  on  a 
"problem  shed"  basis  often  requires,  mong 
other  things,  a  new  agency  ^>eclfica  y  de- 
signed for  the  purpoee.  A  new  agency  exist- 
ing among  older  ones,  can  create  mon  prob- 
lems than  it  solves.  Special  regional  XKlles 
or  ootnpact  agencies  threaten  to  int  oduce 
more,  not  less,  fragmentation  and  duplica- 
tion of  effort. 

A  mote  serious  drawback  of  reglonalagen- 
cles,  however,  la  that  they  are  rarelj  given 
the  power  they  need  to  function  effe<  tively. 
The  participating  governments  InvcA^  td  are 
quite  naturally  unwilling  to  pass  1  iglala- 
tion  giving  any  real  power  to  the  r  ^onal 
agency  because  this  would  mean  they  wotild 
have  to  surrender  some  of  their  own  uton- 
omy.  Since  this  aslu  more  than  hum  n  na- 
ture can  give,  regional  bodies  frequen  y  end 
up  with  authority  so  diluted  that  tlpy  are 
rendered  ineffective. 

We  on  the  State  and  local  operatlni  levels 
are  aware  oS  the  rust  of  history  wh:  :h  has 
compelled  the  Federal  government  '  >  per- 
form In  a  larger  arena.  We  know  tt  it  the 
old  lines  of  responsibility  have  faded  under 
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which  Washington  simply  fought  the  wars 
and  delivered  mall,  state  governments  built 
the  roads  and  locked  up  the  more  Important 
criminals,  while  local  government  provided 
water,  achocds  and  picked  up  the  trash. 

In  q>lte  of  the  well-intentioned  but  dem- 
onstrably Ineffective  efforts  under  Compre- 
hensive Health  Planning  and  Regional 
Medical  Programs  to  create  a  regionally- 
oriented  independent,  or  quasi-governmental 
agency  approach  to  solving  social  or  en- 
vironmental problems,  legislation  recently 
introduced  Into  Congress  seeks  to  force  upon 
the  states  Just  such  a  system  or  organl2sa- 
tlon  with  the  roots  of  its  power  centered 
In  Washington. 

The  purpoee  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
HJl.  12063,  is  quite  laudable  In  that  it 
seeks  to  "develop  recommendations  tor  a 
national  health  policy,  to  recommend  plan- 
ning for  health  services  manpower  and  fa- 
cilities, and  to  authorize  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  development  of  programs  to 
further  that  policy."  The  legislation  then 
proceeds  to  describe  a  new  system  of  gov- 
ertunent,  centrally  l>ased  in  Washington, 
wblch  would  preempt  states'  rights  in  deter- 
mining priorities  for  the  health  care  of  its 
citizens,  overlook  the  constitutional  mecha- 
nisms by  which  Congress  relates  to  the  Indi- 
vidual states,  and  totally  Ignore  the  exist- 
ence in  progressive  states  of  programs  which 
have  already  proven  successful  in  solving 
problems  which  this  legislation  hopes  to  l>e 
able  to  solve. 

One  of  the  major  problems  Is  the  limita- 
tion of  the  state  health  commission's  role  to 
a  ministerial  certificate-issuing  function  by 
the  operation  of  Section  613,  subsection  (e) , 
and  the  constraints  on  the  commission's 
exercise  of  regulatory  authority  created  by 
Section  613,  subsection  (d) .  Furthermore, 
disagreements  between  the  central  state 
commission  and  the  area  agency  are  first 
resolved  by  the  test  of  conformity  with  LOP 
and  SPP  which  are  established  by  the  area 
agency  in  the  first  Instance  but  are  subject 
to  the  annual  review  and  approval  by  the 
central  state  commission  (see  Section  613 
(a)   and  Section  627  (a)(1)). 

If  disagreements  are  not  resolvable  by  ref- 
erence to  the  LOP  and  SPP  standard,  they 
are  reviewable  by  the  procedures  and  criteria 
established  by  the  Secretary  under  Section 
614.  In  turn,  the  Secretary's  rules  of  pro- 
cedure and  criteria  govern  all  of  the  regula- 
tory functions  of  the  state  commission  un- 
der Section  627.  Although  the  functions  of 
the  commission  are  denominated  as  "regu- 
latory" by  Section  627,  the  effect  of: 

The  poaseaalon  of  initiative  by  the  area 
agency  in  establishing  the  LOP  and  SPP 
standard  (Section  613(a)  and  Section  627 
(»)(!)). 

The  Secretary's  power  to  determine  all 
substantive  and  procedural  standards  for 
the  conduct  of  the  commission's  business 
(Section  614)  . 

The  possession  of  initiative  by  the  •>«• 
agency  to  govern  licensure  of  manpower, 
services  and  facilities  as  needed  or  not  need- 
ed; fundable  or  not  fundable,  etc.  (Section 
613(e)    (f)  and  (g):  and 

The  conditional  designation  and  temporary 
existence  of  the  state  commission  subject  to 
the  sole  discretion  of  the  Secretary  (Section 
626) :  makes  the  commission,  at  most,  a 
ministerial  l>ody  without  real  authority  or 
regulatory  power.  Fiirthermore,  this  state 
ministerial  body  is  accredited  without  re- 
quirement of  the  consent  of  the  Oovemors 
or  Legislatures  of  the  several  states  as  to 
scope  of  powers  or  jurisdiction  of  the  area 
agencies  (Section  611(b))  or  the  scope  and 
powers  of  the  state  commission  (Section  626 
(a) ).  Purthermore,  If  the  Governor  and  Leg- 
islature of  any  state  choose  to  refuse  to  co- 
operate with  the  subordination  of  their  regu- 
latory functions  to  the  Secretary's  control 
by  wrtiten  agreement  under  Section  626,  or 
even  if  the  state  does  try  to  cooperate  with 
the  Secretary,  if  the  Secretary  is  not  satis- 


fled  with  tbe  state's  performance  the  Act 
authorizes  tbe  Secretai7  to  preempt  all  of 
the  regulatory  functions  by  merely  giving 
the  Oovemor  of  the  state  six  months'  notice 
(Section  627(d)). 

Purthermore,  there  are  no  substantive 
standards  In  this  Act  which  are  to  be  followed 
by  the  Secretary  in  making  bis  unilateral 
decision  to: 

Preempt  or  not  to  preempt  the  states' 
police  power  over  health  affairs; 

To  continue  or  not  to  continue  in  effect 
any  designation  agreement  with  tbe  state;  or 

To  assign  or  not  to  assign  to  a  state  com- 
mission any  of  the  regulatory  functions. 

The  only  standards  in  the  bill  which  are  to 
guide  the  Secretary's  unilateral  determina- 
tion are  bis  finding  that  the  commission's 
performance  is  "necessary",  "adequate",  "sat- 
isfactory", "proper",  "efllclent",  "appropri- 
ate", or  "effective". 

This  lack  of  substantive  standards  for  the 
unilateral  exercise  of  power  by  a  Federally 
appointed  official  over  state  offices  filled  by 
elected  officials  is  unprecedented  and  proba- 
bly unconstitutional.  It  reflects  a  degree  of 
Federal  paternalism  which  has  heretofore  ex- 
isted only  in  the  Federal  Oovernment's  re- 
lations with  native  American  Indians. 

This  Act  reduces  the  states  to  the  status 
of  Federal  reservations  whose  affairs  vn  con- 
trolled by  a  single  c^clal  who  is  not  directly 
accountable  to  the  people  he  will  govern 

This  proposal  puts  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare into  the  position  of  establishing  and 
regulating  the  regional  and  state  agencies 
created  iinder  the  law,  and  thus,  through 
them,  excluding  states  from  the  exercise  of 
their  legitimate  reqMnslbllitles  tat  protec- 
tion of  the  public  health.  The  proposal  would 
usurp  the  states'  executive  and  legislative  au- 
thority to  structure  and  regulate  state  agen- 
cies concerned  with  Implementing  health 
programs.  Both  the  regional  and  state  agen- 
cies would  be  approved  by  and  responsible 
to  the  Secfetary  who  would  regulate  their 
organization  form,  staffing,  administrative 
procedures,  plans  and  continuing  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

ECCOlCKXlfDATXONS 

The  purpoee  of  this  legislation  could  be 
much  better  served  by  recognizing  and  sup- 
jjorting  more  fully,  those  existing  state  pro- 
grams which  have  proven  successful  In  ac- 
complishing the  same  piupoees,  and  by 
encouraging  the  development  of  such  pro- 
grams In  states  which  do  not  have  them.  In 
all  Instances,  the  primary  responsibility 
should  remain  firmly  with  the  state  and  not 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  The  consti- 
tutional, legislative,  and  administrative  is- 
sues and  problems  which  are  raised  or  cavised 
by  this  legislation,  would  only  serve  to  lessen 
the  effectiveness  In  many  states  of  those 
agencies  of  govenunent  which  are  directly 
accountable  to  tbe  people  through  tbe  usual 
processes. 

Tbe  general  recommendations  for  fulfilling 
the  purposes  of  this  legislation  are: 

Establish  a  mechanism  for  development  of 
a  national  health  policy  by  creation  of  a  Fed- 
eral Department  of  Health  responsible  for  at- 
taining the  national  health  priorities  out- 
lined on  pages  8-9  of  the  bill.  A  cabinet  level 
department  with  fixed  responsibilities  avoids 
the  creation  of  still  (mother  supra-cabinet 
level  bureaucracy  called  a  "National  Council 
for  Health  Policy"  compounding  the  existing 
overlapping  fragmentation  In  tbe  name  of 
coordination. 

The  bill  should  charge  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Health  with  the  duty  to  establish 
rninimnm  regulatory  standards  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  individual  states  encompassing 
the  financing  and  supply  of  health  resources 
(both  the  facilities  and  manpower)  and  the 
availability  of  health  services  provided  by  the 
organisations  using  such  resources  to  assure 
access  to  health  services  commensurate  with 
the  public  need.  The  failure  of  a  state  to  im- 
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nlement  fbese  i«<T»«»«"m  national  standards, 
Vltbln  a  specified  period  after  the  enactment 
date,  should  resiilt  in  the  economic  penalty 
of  reduction  in  Federal  support  to  the  state. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  will  not  be 
served  by  having  their  state  governments  re- 
duced to  field  outposts  for  a  monolithic  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy.  The  idea  of  60  state  labora- 
tories of  thought  and  action  U  still  valid.  It 
deserves  to  be  nurtured  by  Washington  not 
starved,  while  at  the  same  time  all  Federal 
tiealth  policy  Is  developed,  promulgated  and 
coordinated  on  the  executive  level  from  a 
single  address. 

ntUizatlon  and  encouragement  of  state 
leadersliip  and  innovation  is  fundamental  to 
the  Inderal  Idea.  The  preservation  of  states' 
rights  depends  upon  the  exercise  of  states' 
lesponsibllities.  Tbe  time  is  upon  us  now 
once  again  to  call  upon  o\ir  states  to  be  active 
where  they  have  been  passive,  progressive 
where  they  have  been  timid,  creative  where 
they  have  been  cautious.  In  a  word,  let's  get 
tMkck  to  fundamentals — it  is  time  again  for 
the  states  to  lead. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  in  essence 
the  State's  problems  relate  to  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  12053  which: 

Would  preempt  the  States'  exercise  of 
police  power  over  public  health,  school 
health,  licensing,  et  cetera. 

Would  suspend  the  operation  of  the 
New  York  State  constitution  on  the 
arrangement  of  State  departments. 

Would  preempt  the  authority  of  the 
Oovemor  of  a  State  to  discharge  his 
duties  of  supeirvlslon  over  the  govern- 
mental subdivisions  of  the  state  as  to  the 
bill's  delineated  police  power  functions. 

Would  permit  he  HEW  Secretary  to 
circumvent  the  Federal  system  of  regu- 
lating Interstate  matters  ordinarily 
handled  by  Interstate  compacts  which 
require  an  act  of  the  Congress  with  the 
consent  of  the  State  concerned. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  amends  the 
House  bill  and  seeks  to  alleviate  New 
York  State  concerns  by  providing: 

First.  In  lieu  of  the  Secretary  desig- 
nating health  market  areas  they  are 
established  by  the  Governors  of  each 
State  subject  to  the  Secretary's  ap- 
proval; and  where  an  area  should  for  ra- 
tional planning  cross  State  boundaries, 
the  Secretary  may  request  the  States 
and  the  Congress  to  consolidate  them 
into  a  single  area  pursuant  to  an  Inter- 
state compact. 

Second.  In  lieu  of  local  health  planning 
agencies  being  organized  as  ordinary 
nonprofit  corporations  it  authorizes  their 
establishment  where  appropriate,  as  pub- 
lic benefit  corporations,  a  unique  and  suc- 
cessful legal  concept  in  New  York  State 
which  provides  grreater  authority  and 
flexibility  in  management  and  operation. 
In  addition  there  is  the  culvantage  of 
increased  public  accoimtabllity  and  visi- 
bility when  compared  to  "not  for  profit 
corporations."  they  also  have  unique  fi- 
nancing ca(>aclties  which  would  be 
particularly  helpful  In  the  health  care 
facilities  planning  and  developmental 
activities.  For  example,  interest  guaran- 
tees or  loans  made  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment when  funneled  into  such  an  en- 
tity could  be  managed  as  consolidated 
temporary  financing  and  bond  issues  for 
an  entire  area.  More  favorable  debt  serv- 
ice costs  would  accrue  for  the  entire  area 
and  be  partJcularly  helpful  In  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  bill's  proposed  short- 
term  plan  or  the  long-term  plans. 


Third.  Deletes  administrative  criteria, 
compensation,  and  composition  of  mem- 
bership of  State  health  commissions  smd 
rather  permits  them  to  be  established 
pursuant  to  State  law. 

Fourth.  In  lieu  of  Federal  intervention 
into  State  public  health  police  powers 
where  a  State  fails  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  the  bill  rather 
withdraws  all  Federal  funding  program 
support. 

I  have  Introduced  this  bill  to  Insure 
that  when  the  Health  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, of  which  I  am  ranking  minority 
member,  begins  its  hearings  on  the  com- 
plex health  planning  and  development 
issue  on  Monday,  March  11,  there  are  in 
addition  to  the  subcommittee  chairman's 
bill,  alternative  legislative  proposals  to 
which  the  witnesses  may  address  them- 
selves. I  also  intend  to  introduce  the  ad- 
ministration's bill  and  another  bill  being 
developed  Jointly  by  Representatives 
Rogers  and  Hastings. 

I  believe  we  must  carefully  examine 
all  legislative  alternatives  so  that  we 
may  fashion  the  best  final  measure  from 
them  all.  We  should  not  have  only  one 
legislative  road  to  travel. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  and  the 
other  bills  on  this  subject  I  plan  to  in- 
troduce— about  none  of  which  I  am  doc- 
trinaire— along  with  Senator  BLennedy's 
bill  will  enable  us  to  stimulate  a  thor- 
ough debate  of  the  critical  issue  before 
us  as  we  seek  to  develop  a  new  and  more 
effective  system  for  the  planning  and  de- 
velopment of  health  services  as  con- 
trasted to  the  expiring  current  legisla- 
tive authority  for  existing  planning  and 
development  programs;  such  as  compre- 
hensive health  planning,  regional  medi- 
cal programs  and  Hill-Burton. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3139 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Bepresentatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHOUT  TIZLX 

SccnoM'  1.  Tbla  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Health  PUnnlng  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Title  IV  of  tbe  Public  Health  Service 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"TITLE  VI— HEALTH  PLANNINO 
"Part  A — ^Health  PtAMirnro  Acxncies 

"HEALTH   AXXAS 

"Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Oovemors  of  each  State, 
subject  to  tbe  approval  of  tbe  Secretary  shaU 
establish  health  areas  with  respect  to  which 
health  planning  agencies  shall  be  designated 
under  section  606.  Each  health  area  shaU 
Bieet  tbe  foUowlng  requirements: 

"(1)  The  area  shall  be  a  national  region  for 
tbe  proper  planning  and  develc^ment  of 
health  services  which  has  the  available  re- 
sources to  provide  aU  necessary  health  serv- 
ices for  the  residents  of  the  area. 

"(2)  To  the  extent  practicable,  the  area 
ShaU  Include  at  least  one  center  for  the  pro- 
vision of  highly  specialized  health  services. 

"(3)  The  area  shall  follow  State  boun- 
daries, except  that  the  Secretary  may  request 
the  States  and  the  Congress  to  consolidate 
two  or  more  areas  established  by  the  States, 
Into  a  single  area  pursuant  to  an  Interstate 
compact,  wbl(^  croeses  State  boundaries  if 


tbe  Secretary  determines  that  such  a  region 
Is  a  more  rational  r^on  for  the  proper  plan- 
ning and  development  of  health  servlcea. 

"  (4)  Tbe  area,  upon  Its  establishment,  shall 
have  a  population  of  not  less  than  five  btin- 
dred  thousand  or  more  than  three  million: 
except  that  (A)  the  population  of  an  area 
may  be  more  than  three  million  If  the  area 
Includes  a  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area  (as  determined  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget)  with  a  population  of  more 
than  three  mUllon,  and  (B)  tbe  population 
of  an  area  may  be  less  than  five  hundred 
thousand  If  the  area  comprises  an  entire 
State  which  has  a  population  of  less  than 
five  hundred  thousand. 

"(6)  To  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  tbe 
boundaries  of  an  area  may  not  cross  tbe 
boundaries  of  a  standard  metropolitan  sta- 
tistical area  (as  determined  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget) . 
The  Secretary  shaU  coordinate  his  designa- 
tion of  areas  under  section  1152  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  of  areas  for  Professional  Stand- 
ards Review  Organizations  with  the  health 
areas  so  that  either  a  health  area  designated 
under  this  section  comprises  the  entire  terri- 
tory of  one  or  more  areas  designated  under 
such  section  1152  or  an  area  designated  under 
such  section  1152  comprises  the  entire  terri- 
tory of  one  or  more  health  areas  designated 
under  this  section. 

"(b)  (1)  Except  for  those  areas  to  be  desig- 
nated by  Interstate  compact,  within  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  following  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shaU  publish  In  the  Federal  Register 
proposed  boundaries  for  health  areas  cover- 
ing the  United  States.  If  the  respective  States 
fail  to  establish  health  areas  within  sixty 
days  foUowing  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shaU  establish  such 
health  areas  soliciting  the  views  of  the  Gov- 
ernor (or  other  chief  executive  officer)  of 
each  State.  During  the  thirty-day  period  be- 
ginning on  tbe  date  of  tbe  pubUcatlon  in 
the  Federal  Register  of  tbe  proposed  boun- 
dules  of  the  health  areas,  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  comments  submitted  to  him  by 
other  Interested  persons  respecting  tbe  boun- 
daries of  such  areas  and  at  the  expiration 
of  such  period  be  shall  publish  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  the  boundaries  of  tbe  health 
areas. 

"(2)  Tbe  Secretary  shall  review  on  a  con- 
tinuing t>asis  the  appropriateness  of  the 
boundaries  of  tbe  health  areas  and  may  rec- 
ommend to  tbe  Governors  of  each  State 
boundary  revisions. 

"HEALTH  PLANNINC  AGENCHS 

"Sec.  602.  (a)  (1)  For  purposes  of  this  tlUe, 
the  term  "health  planning  agency'  means  a 
public  benefit  corporation  which  is  organized 
and  operated  in  the  manner  described  in 
subsection  (b)  and  which  Is  capable,  as  de- 
termined by  tbe  Secretary,  of  performing 
each  of  the  functions  described  in  section 
603.  The  Secretary  shaU  by  regulation  estab- 
lish standards  and  criteria  for  the  requlre- 
naents  of  subsection  (b)  and  section  603. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
'Public  Benefit  Corporation'  means  a  corpora- 
tion created  by  a  State  to  act  as  an  agency 
in  the  administration  of  civil  government. 
Such  a  corporation  will  be  not  tor  profit. 

"(b)  (1)  A  health  planning  agency  for  a 
health  area  shall  (A)  be  Incorporated  in  tbe 
State  which  Is  located  (In  whole  or  in  part) 
In  that  area  and  which  has  the  largest  part 
of  tbe  area's  peculation,  and  (B)  not  be  a 
subsidiary  of,  or  otherwise  controlled  by. 
any  other  public  benefit  corporation  or  other 
private  legal  entity. 

"(2)  A  health  planning  agency  shall  have 
a  staff  wblch  provides  tbe  agency  with  ex- 
pertise In  at  least  the  f (blowing:  (A)  The 
gathering  and  analysis  of  data,  (B)  plan- 
ning, and  (C)  health  manpower,  faculties, 
and   services.   The  size  of  tbe  professional 
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staff  of  any  agency  shall  be  not  less 
greater  of  6  or  the  number  obtalne< 
vldlng  the  population  (rounded  to  (  le 
highest  one  hundred  thousand)  of  tb 
area  which  the  agency  serves  by  one 
thousand.    The   staff   of   a   health 
agency  shall  be  selected,  paid,  promo  ed, 
discharged  In  accordance  with  such 
as  the  agency  may  establish,  except 
rate  of  pay  for  any  position  shall  no' 
than  the  rate  of  pay  prevailing  In  th< 
area   for   similar   positions   In   othei 
or  private  planning  or  health  service 

"(3)  (A)  Each  health  planning  agei^^ 
have  a  governing  body  composed,  In 
anoe  with  subparagraph  (B) ,  of  not  1( 
ten  members  and  of  not  more  thai 
members,  except  that  the  number 
bers  may  exceed  thirty  U  the  govemlAg 
baa  established  another  unit  (referri  1 
this  paragraph  as  an  'executive  com;  tlttee' 
composed.  In  accordance  with  subpa  agraph 
(B) ,  of  not  more  than  twenty-five  a  embers 
of  the  governing  body  and  has  delef  ited  to 
that  unit  the  authority  to  take  suet  action 
as  the  governing  body  Is  authorized  |o  take. 
The  governing  body — 

"(1)   shall  be  responsible  for  the 
affairs  of  the  health   planning  age: 
eluding  matters  relating  to  the  stall 
agency,  the  agency's  budget,  and 
and  criteria  (developed  and  publlshld  pur- 
suant  to   section   804)    for   perfom  ng   Its 
functions  under  subsections   (e),    (  ),  and 
(g)  of  section  604: 

"(11)  shall  be  responsible  for  the  approval 
of  the  long-range  plan  and  sbort-tei  n  plan 
required  by  section  604(b); 

"(ill)  shall  issue  an  annual  repcit  con- 
cerning the  activities  of  the  agency,  nclude 
In  that  report  the  long-range  pi  n  and 
short-term  plan  developed  by  the  kgency, 
and  make  the  report  readily  avallabl  to  the 
residents  of  the  health  area  and  tl  »  vari- 
ous   communications    media    servlo  ;    such 
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"(Iv)  shall  reimburse  its  members 
reasonable  costs  incurred  in  attendin 
Ings  of  the  governing  body; 

"(▼)  shall  meet  at  least  once  In  eacl 
dar  quarter  of  a  year  and  shall  meet 
two  additional  times  In  a  year 
ecutlve  committee  meets  for  that 
times  In  that  year;  and 

"(vl)   shall  conduct  its  btisiness 
In  public  and  shall  make  its  records 
available,  upon  request,  to  the  public 
A  quorum  for  a  governing  body  shall 
leas  than  one-half  of  the  members 
In  each  clause  of  subparagraph    (B 
the  exercise  of  its  functions  a  goveml^ 
appoints  a  subcommittee  of  Its 
an   advisory   group.   It  shall,   to   the 
practicable,   make  its  appointments 
such  subconunittee  or  group  In  such 
ner  as  to  provide  the  representation 
subcommittee  or   group  described 
paragraph  (B) . 

"(B)    Of  the  members  of  the 
body  and  executive  committee  (If 
a  health  planning  agency — 

"(1)   at  least  one-third  of  such 
shall  be  i«aldents  of  the  health  area 
siich  agency  who  are  not  providers 
care  services  and  who  are  broadly 
atlve  of  the  various  economic,  social 
and   geographic  popxilatlon  groups 
health  area; 

"(11)   at  least  one-third  of  such 
shall  be  residents  of  such  health 
are  providers  of  health  services  and 
broadly  representative  of — 

"(I)  health  professionals,  public 
munlty  health  personnel 
personnel; 

"(II)    the   health   institutions    (injpudlng 
hospitals,  extended  care  facilities, 
versity  health  centers)  located  in 
area  and  the  employees  of  such  Lnst^utlona 
not  deacrlbed  In  subcUuae  (I) ;  and 
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"(HI)  persons  In  such  health  area  who 
pay  for  health  care  services  (Including  di- 
rect service  and  Indemnity  Insuirance  com- 
panies) ;  and 

"(111)  at  least  one-third  of  such  members 
shall  be  residents  of  such  health  area  who 
bold  public  elective  offices  which  are  broadly 
representative  of  the  elected  governmentid 
authorities  in  the  area. 

"For  purposes  of  clauses  (1)  and  (U),  the 
term  'provider  of  health  services'  means  an 
Individual  who  receives  (either  directly  or 
through  his  spouse)  m<»«  than  one-tenth  of 
his  gross  annual  income  from  fees  or  other 
compensation  for  the  direct  provision  of 
health  care  services  or  from  financial  Inter- 
ests In  entities  engaged  in  the  direct  pro- 
vision of  health  services  or  In  producing  or 
supplying  drugs  or  other  articles  for  indi- 
viduals and  entitles  engaged  in  the  direct 
provision  of  such  services,  or  from  lx>th  such 
compensation  and  such  Interests. 

"(c)  A  health  planning  agency  may  estab- 
lish subarea  advisory  councils  representing 
parts  of  the  agencies'  health  area  to  advise 
the  governing  body  of  the  agency  on  the  per- 
formance of  Its  functions.  To  the  extent 
practicable,  the  composition  of  a  subarea  ad- 
visory council  shall  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (b)  (3)  (B) . 

"FUNCTIONS  OF  HEALTH  FI^NNING  AGENCIKS 

"8xc.  803.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of — 

"( 1 )  Improving  the  health  of  residents  of  a 
health  area, 

"(2)  Increasing  the  accessibility,  accepta- 
bility, continuity,  and  q\iallty  of  the  health 
services  provided  them,  and 

"(3)  restraining  increases  In  the  cost  of 
providing  them  health  services, 

each  health  planning  agency  shall  have  as 
Its  primary  responsibilities  the  provision  of 
effective  health  planning  for  Its  health  area 
and  the  promotion  of  the  development 
within  the  area  of  health  services  and  facil- 
ities which  meet  identified  needs,  reduce 
documented  inefficlences,  and  implement  the 
health  plans  of  the  agency.  To  meet  Its  pri- 
mary responsibilities,  a  health  planning 
agency  shall  carry  out  the  functions  de- 
scribed In  subsections  (b)  through  (g)  of 
this  section. 

"(b)  In  providing  health  planning,  devel- 
opment, and  regulation  for  its  area,  a  health 
planning  agency  shall  perform  the  following 
functions : 

"(1)  The  agency  shall  assemble  and  an- 
alyze data  concerning — 

"(A)  the  status  of  the  health  of  the  resl- 
denU  of  Its  health  area. 

"(B)  the  status  of  the  health  care  deliv- 
ery system  in  the  area  and  the  utilization 
of  that  system  by  the  residents  of  the  area. 

"(C)  the  effect  the  area's  health  care  de- 
livery system  has  on  the  health  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  area,  and 

"(D)  the  area's  health  leaources.  Including 
health   facilities   and   manpower. 

"(2)  The  agency  shall,  after  appropriate 
consideration  of  the  objectives  set  forth  In 
subsection  (c)  of  section  607,  and  the  needs 
and  resources  described  by  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  annually  establish  a  long- 
range  plan  which  shall  be  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  goals  (A)  describing  a  healthful  en- 
vironment and  health  systems  in  the  area 
which,  when  developed,  will  assiire  that 
quality  health  services  will  be  avaUable  and 
accessible  In  a  manner  which  assures  con- 
tinuity of  care,  at  reasonable  cost,  for  all 
residents  of  the  area;  (B)  which  U  reax>onslve 
to  the  unique  needs  and  resources  of  the 
area;  and  (C)  which  takes  into  account  the 
Secretary's  guidelines  respecting  the  area's 
supply,  distribution,  and  organisation  of 
health  resources  and  services. 

"(3)  The  agency  shall  annually  establish 
a  short-term  plan  which  de*crll>es  objectives 
which  will  achieve  the  goals  of  th«  long- 
range  plan  and  priorities  among  the  objee- 
tlTM.  In  establishing  tbe  •bort-term  pUn. 


the  agency  shall  give  priority  to  those  objec- 
tives which  maximally  Improve  the  health 
of  the  residents  of  the  area,  as  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  relation  of  the  cost  of  ob- 
taining the  objectives  to  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  obtaining  such  objectives,  and 
which  are  fitted  to  the  special  needs  of  tbe 
area. 

"(4)  The  agency  shall  develop  and  publish 
specific  plans  and  projects  for  achieving  the 
objectives  established  in  the  short-term  plan. 

"(c)  In  implementing  its  long-range  plan 
and  short-term  plan,  a  health  planning 
agency  shall  perform  the  following  functions: 

"(1)  The  agency  shall  seek  to  Implement 
Its  plans  with  the  assistance  of  Individuals 
and  public  and  private  entities  In  its  health 
area. 

"(2)  The  agency  shall  provide,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  priorities  established  in  the 
short-term  plan,  technical  assistance  to  In- 
dividuals and  public  and  private  entitles  In 
the  area  for  the  development  of  projects  and 
programs  which  the  agency  determines  are 
necessary  to  achieve  the  health  system  de- 
scribed In  the  long-range  plan,  including  as- 
sistance In  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
agency  prescribed  under  section  604. 

"(3)  The  agency  shall.  In  accordance  with 
the  priorities  established  In  the  short-term 
plan,  make  grants  to  and  enter  into  contracts 
with  Individuals  and  public  and  private  enti- 
tles In  the  area  to  assist  them  In  planning 
and  developing  the  projects  and  programs 
which  the  agency  determines  are  necessary 
to  achieve  the  health  system  described  In 
the  long-range  plan.  Such  grants  and  con- 
tracts shall  be  made  from  tbe  Area  Health 
Planning  Development  Fund  of  the  agency 
established  with  funds  provided  under  grants 
made  under  section  609.  No  such  grant  or 
contract  may  be  used  for  (A)  the  support  of 
an  established  program,  (B)  to  pay  the  costs 
Incurred  by  an  entity  or  Individual  In  the 
delivery  of  health  care  services,  or  (C)  for 
the  cost  of  construction  of  health  facilities. 

"(d)  Each  health  planning  agency  and 
each  Professional  Standards  Review  Orga- 
nization (designated  under  section  1153  of 
the  Social  Security  Act) ,  shall  coordinate  Its 
activities  in  accordance  with  the  regulatory 
guidelines  established  by  the  State  Health 
Commission.  The  agency  shall,  when  re- 
quested, provide  technical  assistance  to  tbe 
State  Health  Commission  and  secure  data 
from  It  for  use  In  the  agency's  planning  and 
development  activities. 

"(e)  Each  health  planning  agency  shall  (1) 
review  and  approve  or  disapprove  each  pro- 
posed use  within  Its  health  area  of  Federal 
funds  appropriated  for  a  program  under  this 
Act,  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and 
Conmiunity  Mental  Health  Centers  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1063,  or  the  Comprehensive  Alco- 
hol Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treat- 
ment, and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970  for  the 
development,  expansion  or  support  of  health 
facilities,  manpower,  or  services;  and  (3)  es- 
tablish priorities  for  the  approval  of  applica- 
tions tinder  part  C 

•  •  •  •  • 

disapproves  under  clause  (1)  a  proposed 
use  of  Federal  funds  for  a  program  de- 
scribed in  that  clause,  tbe  Secretary  may 
not  make  Federal  fimds  available  for  such 
program  until  he  has  nuide.  upon  request 
of  the  entity  making  such  proposal,  a  re- 
view of  the  agency  decision.  In  making  any 
such  review  of  any  agency  decision,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  first  consult  with  tbe  State 
Health  Commission  and  afford  the  State 
Health  Commission  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider the  agency  decision  and  to  submit  to 
the  Secretray  its  commenta  on  the  decislMi. 
The  Secretary  after  taking  into  consideration 
State  Health  Commission  commento  may 
make  Federal  funds  available,  notwithstand- 
ing the  agency  decision.  Each  such  decision 
by  the  Secretary  to  make  funds  available 
•ball  be  submitted  to  tbe  appropriate  health 
planning  agency  and  State  Health  Commla- 
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slon  and  shall  contain  a  detailed  statement 
of  tbe  reasons  for  the  decision. 

"(f)  To  assist  planning  agencies,  desig- 
nated under  section  1122  of  tbe  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  In  carrying  out  their  fimctlons  un- 
der such  section  1122.  health  planning  agen- 
cies for  the  areas  for  which  such  planning 
agencies  are  designated  shall  review  and 
make  recommendations  to  such  planning 
agencies  t<x  the  approval  or  disapproval  of 
all  capital  expenditures  In  excess  of  $100,- 
000  proposed  by  health  service  entitles  In  tbe 
health  areas  of  such  health  planning 
agencies. 

'•(g)  Each  health  planning  agency  shaU 
review  on  a  periodic  basis  the  health  serv- 
ices offered  or  proposed  to  be  offered  in  the 
health  area  of  the  agency  and  shall  make 
recommendations  to  each  State  health  com- 
mission, designated  under  section  625  for 
each  State  in  which  the  agency's  health 
area  Is  located,  fcr  the  Commission's  certifi- 
cation of  such  health  services  under  section 
627(a)  (6) .  If  tbe  State  health  commission 
determines  that  It  cannot  certify  as  needed 
a  particular  health  service,  the  health  plan- 
ning agency  for  the  health  area  In  which 
■uch  service  is  offered  or  proposed  to  be  of- 
fered shall  wcffk  with  the  provider  or  pro- 
posed provider  of  such  service,  the  State 
health  commission,  and  other  i4>proprlate 
Individuals  and  entitles  for  the  Improvement 
or  elimination  (as  the  agency  determines 
appropriate)  of  such  service.  After  the  ini- 
tial certification  as  needed  by  a  State  Health 
Commission  of  a  health  service  offered  within 
its  health  area,  the  agency  shall  review,  at 
least  every  five  years,  the  certification  of  such 
health  service. 

"PKOCEOTTRKS       ANn       CUTCKIA       FOB       KKTSCWS 
OF     FBOPOSSO     HXAI.TH     STSTKM     CHANOKS 

"Szc.  604.  (a)  In  conducting  reviews  pur- 
suant to  subsections  (e),  (f),  and  (g)  of 
section  803  or  In  conducting  any  other  re- 
views of  proposed  or  existing  health  services, 
each  health  planning  agency  shall  follow  pro- 
oediu^s,  and  apply  criteria,  developed  and 
published  by  the  agency  In  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Secretary;  and  In  perform- 
ing its  review  functions  under  section  627, 
a  State  Health  Commission  shall  follow  pro- 
cedures, and  apply  criteria,  developed  and 
publlBhed  by  the  Commission  in  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Secretary.  Procedures 
and  criteria  for  such  reviews  may  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  purpose  for  which  a  particu- 
lar review  U  being  conducted  or  tbe  type 
of  health  services  being  reviewed. 

"(b)  Each  health  planning  agency  and 
State  HeeJth  Commission  shall  Include  In 
tbe  procedures  requlired  by  subsectlm  (a) 
at  least  the  following: 

"(1)  Written  notification  to  affected  per- 
sons of  the  beginning  of  an  agency  or  Com- 
mission review. 

"(2)  Schedules  for  reviews  which  provide 
that  no  review  shall  take  longer  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  from  the  date 
the  notification  described  In  paragraph  (1) 
Is  made. 

"(3)  Provision  for  persons  subject  to  an 
agency  or  Commission  review  to  submit  to 
the  agency  or  Commission  (in  such  form 
and  manner  as  the  agency  or  Commission 
shall  prescribe  and  publish)  such  Informa- 
tion as  the  agency  or  Commission  may  re- 
quire concerning  the  subject  of  such  review. 

"(4)  Submission  of  applications  made  un- 
der part  C  of  this  title,  other  tiUes  of  this 
Act,  or  other  provisions  of  law  for  Federal 
financial  assistance  for  health  servioas. 

"(5)  Submission  of  periodic  reports  by 
providers  of  health  services  and  other  per- 
sons subject  to  agency  or  Commission  re- 
view respecting  the  development  of  proposals 
subject  to  review. 

"(8)  Notification  of  providers  of  health 
services  and  other  persons  subject  to  agency 
or  Commission  review  of  the  status  of  the 
agency  or  Commission  review  of  the  health 
services  or  propoeaU  subject  to  review,  find- 


ings made  in  tbe  course  of  such  review,  and 
other  appn^rlate  Information  req>ectlng 
such  review. 

"(7)  ProvlBlMi  for  public  bearings  in  tbe 
course  of  agency  or  Commission  review  if 
requested  by  persons  directly  affected  by 
the  review;  and  provision  for  public  hearings, 
for  good  catise  shown,  respecting  agency  and 
Conmiission  decisions. 

"(8)  Regular  reporta  by  the  agency  and 
Commission  of  the  reviews  being  conducted 
( including  a  statement  concerning  the  status 
of  each  such  review)  and  of  the  reviews 
completed  by  the  agency  and  Commission 
(Including  a  general  statement  of  the  find- 
ings and  decisions  made  In  the  course  of 
such  reviews)  since  the  publication  of  tbe 
last  such  report. 

"(9)  Access  by  tbe  general  public  to  all 
applications  reviewed  by  the  agency  and 
Commission  and  to  all  other  written  mate- 
rials pertinent  to  any  agency  or  Commission 
review. 

"(10)  In  the  case  of  construction  proj- 
ects, submission  to  the  agency  and  Com- 
mission by  the  entitles  proposing  the  proj- 
ects of  letters  of  Intent  In  such  detail  as 
may  be  necessary  to  Inform  the  agency  and 
Commission  of  the  scope  and  nature  of  the 
projecte. 

"(c)  Criteria  required  by  subsection  (a) 
for  agency  and  Commission  review  shall  In- 
clude consideration  of  at  least  the  following: 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  reviews  of  health  serv- 
ices, the  relationship  of  tbe  health  services 
reviewed  to  the  applicable  long-range  plan 
and  short-term  plan. 

"(2)  The  relationship  of  services  reviewed 
to  the  long-range  development  plan  (If  any) 
of  the  person  providing  or  proposing  such 
services. 

"(3)  The  need  that  tbe  population  served 
or  to  be  served  by  such  services  has  for  such 
services. 

"(4)  Tbe  availability  of  alternative,  less 
costly  or  more  effective  methods  of  provid- 
ing such  services. 

"(5)  The  relationship  of  services  to  tbe 
existing  health  care  system  of  the  area  In 
which  such  services  are  provided  or  proposed 
to  be  provided. 

"(6  )  In  the  case  of  health  services  pro- 
posed to  be  provided,  the  availability  of 
resources  (Including  health  manpower,  man- 
agement personnel,  and  funds  for  capital  and 
operating  needs)  for  the  provision  of  sucb 
services  and  tbe  availability  of  alternative 
vises  ot  such  resources  for  tbe  provision  at 
other  health  services. 

"(d)  In  making  a  review  under  section 
803(e),  each  health  service  agency  shall  give 
priority  consideration  to— 

"  (1)  the  relationship  to  the  ^pllcable  long- 
range  plan  and  short-term  plan  of  the  health 
services  reviewed,  and 

"(2)  the  availability  of  resources  (includ- 
ing health  manpower,  management  fwrson- 
nel,  and  funds  for  capital  and  operating 
needs)  for  any  proposed  provision  of  health 
services  and  the  availability  of  alternative 
uses  of  such  resources  for  the  provision  of 
other  health  services. 

"(e)  In  making  a  review  under  section 
603(f).  each  health  planning  ageiKsy  shall 
give  consideration  to-^ 

"(1)  tbe  coste  and  methods  of  any  pro- 
posed construction,  and 

"(2)  the  probable  Impact  of  the  construc- 
tion project  reviewed  on  the  coste  of  pro- 
viding health  services  by  the  provider  or 
other  person  proposing  such  construction 
project. 

"(f)  In  making  a  review  under  section 
603 (g).  each  health  planning  agency  shall 
give  priority  consideration  to — 

"(1)  the  relationship  of  the  health  serv- 
ices reviewed  to  the  applicable  long-range 
plan  and  short-term  plan. 

"(2)  tbe  need  that  the  population  served 
or  to  be  served  by  such  services  has  for  them, 
and 


"(3)  the  availability  of  alternative,  less 
costly  or  more  effective  methods  of  provid- 
ing such  services. 

"ASSISTANCX  to  KNTITIBS  DKSIRINC  to  BS  DK8IC- 
MATm    AS    HXALTH    FIANNINO    AOENCIZS 

"Szc.  606.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  provide 
all  necessary  technical  and  other  nonflnan- 
clal  assistance  (including  the  preparaUon  of 
prototype  plans  of  organization  and  opera- 
tion) to  nonprofit  prtvate  entitles  (Includ- 
ing entities  presently  receiving  grante  under 
section  314(b)  or  title  IX)  which— 

"(1)  express  a  desire  to  organize  a  pubUe 
benefit  corporation  to  be  designated  as  a 
health  planning  agency,  and 

"(2)  the  Secretary  determines  have  a 
potential  to  meet  tbe  requirements  of  a 
health  planning  agency  specified  in  sections 
602  and  603, 

to  assist  such  entitles  In  devel<^ing  applica- 
tions to  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  under 
section  606  and  otherwise  in  preparing  to 
meet  the  requlremente  of  this  title  for  des- 
ignation as  a  health  planning  agency. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  may  make  grante  to 
nonprofit  private  entitles  to  assist  them  In 
meeting  the  costs  of  meeting  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  requirements  of  section 
602(b). 

"(2)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
subsection  unless  an  application  therefor 
has  been  submitted  to,  and  approved  by, 
the  Secretary.  Such  an  application  shall  be 
submitted  In  such  form  and  contain  such 
Information  as  the  Secretary  may  require. 
The  Secretary  may  not  approve  the  appli- 
cation of  an  entity  unless  he  determines 
that  the  entity,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
grant  under  this  subsection,  will,  within 
two  years  after  such  grant  is  made,  be  able 
to  meet  tbe  requlremente  of  section  602(b) 
and  be  qualified  to  pertorm  the  activities 
prescribed  for  a  health  planning  agency  by 
section  603. 

"(3)  For  the  pxupoee  of  making  paymente 
pursuant  to  grante  under  this  subsection, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$15,000,000  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975,  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  3,  1975,  $30,000,000  for  tbe  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  $30,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1977. 

"DESIGNATION  OF  HEALTH  PLANNING  AGENCIES 

"Sec.  606.  (a)  For  each  health  area  estab- 
lished under  section  601  the  Secretary  shall, 
upon  tbe  recommendation  of  the  State 
Health  Commission,  designate  a  health  plan- 
ning agency.  Such  designation  shall  be  made 
under  an  agreement  entered  Into  between 
the  Secretary,  the  State  Health  Commis- 
sion and  the  entity  to  be  designated  as  a 
health  planning  agency.  Any  such  agreement 
under  this  subsection  shall  (1)  contain  such 
provisions  re^>ecting  the  requirentente  of 
sections  602(b)  and  603,  and  sucb  conditions 
designed  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
title,  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  and 
(2)  shall  be  for  a  term  of  twelve  months; 
except  that,  prior  to  the  expiration  of  such 
term,  such  agreement  may  be  terminated — 

"(1)  by  the  entity  at  such  time  and  upon 
such  notice  to  the  Secretary  may  by  regula- 
tion prescribe,  or 

"(2)  by  the  Secretary,  at  sucb  time  and 
upon  such  notice  to  tbe  entity  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  by  regxilatlon  prescribe.  If  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  entity  Is  not 
complying  with  or  effectively  canning  out 
the  provisions  of  sucb  agreement. 

"(b)  Tbe  Secretary  may  not  enter  into  an 
agreement  under  subsection  (a)  with  any 
entity  unless  the  entity  has  submitted  an 
application  to  the  State  Health  Commlssioa 
for  designation  as  a  health  planning  agency. 
Such  an  application  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  by  tbe  Commission  and  shall 
contain  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Sec- 
retary that  tbe  applicant  meete  the  requlre- 
mente of  section  603  (b)  and  Is  qualified  to 
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mended   for   approval   by  the   State 

CommlMion.   "nie   Secretary   may   m 

Into  an  agreentent  for  the  initial 

of  an  entity  as  the  health  planning 

for  a  health  area  unless  the 

other  chief  ezeeutlTe  ofllcer)    at 

In  which  such  area  is  located  approrjk  auch 

dealgnatlon  at  sncb  mttty. 

"TECiancM.  assisTAKcx  FO«  in:Ai,Tn  pt  jnniNu 

ACXNCIBS  AHS  8TATX  HXALTR  COMICIS    IONS 

"See.  607.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  rovlde 
health  planning  agencies  and  State  Seaith 
Commissions  (1)  model  health  pla  s  and 
pUnxUng  processes,  (2)  technical  m  terlals 
and  artandards  for  use  In  health  -A  onlng, 
and  (3)  such  other  technical  assists  loe  as 
they  may  require  to  perform  their  f  ui  ettons. 
~(b)  The  Secretary  shall  Include  n  the 
materials  prortded  under  subsection  »>  the 
followtng: 

"(1)  (A)  Requirements  for  tbc  date  leedcd 
to  dewrltw  the  health  status  at  the  re  Idents 
at  a  liealtta  area.  Including  requireoM  its  for 
data  wtilch  describe  mortality  and  mc  bkltty 
by  age,  aex.  race,  resklence,  economic  ttatus, 
and  occupation  and  data  which  desci  tte  the 
epld^niology  of  such  mortality  and  i  orbld- 
ity  and  etiology   (if  known). 

"(B)  Bcqulrcments  for  the  data  nei  led  to 
describe  Uw  status  of  the  health  re  Mireea 
of  a  beattta  area,  including  requlrease  ts  for 
data  which  describe  bealth  facllltlca  n  tte 
area  by  size,  types  of  services  provldM  loea- 
tifon,  and  operating  coeU  and  data  which 
deaerUie  health  manpower  in  the  a  ea  by 
type.  ^>eeialty.  supply,  location,  Inoon  i.  and 
mode  of  praetlfee. 

"(C)  BequiremenU  for  the  data  om  tod  to 
di scribe  tbe  utlUaatlon  of  bealtti  rei  urccs 
wttbln  a  health  area.  Including  require  oents 
for  data  whicb  describe  the  utlUaat 
health  reaourcea  by  various  ^leeiiic 
tlon  groups,  including  groups  hascd 
■ex.  race,  residence,  economic  stati 
occupations. 

"(2)  Models,  consistent  with  tlte 
tary's  guidelines  for  appropriate  r''*""'Hfc  and 
dereloptnent  by  health  p'*""*"^  ■!  nrUm 
and  Mgulatioo  by  State  Health  Commi  rtons 
of  health  resources  and  services,  shall  cover 
the  fcdlowtng: 

"(A)  "n*  proTtoloB  of  primary  care  ai  vices 
far  medically  underaerved  populations,  espe- 
claDy  those  which  are  located  In  mal  c  '  eoo- 
noBik»Dy  depressed  areas. 

"(B)  tbe  development  of  muItl-U  tttn- 
tlonal  systems  for  coordination  or  ec  tsoll- 
datlon  at  tnstitutlonal  bealth  snik^  ( In- 
cluding obstetric,  emergency  medleal.^tea- 
■Ive  and  coronary  eare,  and  radlattonpber- 
apy  aervlees). 

"(C)  The  development  of  medical  Krotip 
practices  whose  aei  *l<jea  are  ^>proprlat(  y  oo- 
erdlnsted   or   integrated    with   Instltu  konal 


isation  and  reporting  systems  and  Improved 
manafcment  procedures  by  bealth  service 
Institutions. 

'<!)  Tbe  development  of  effective  methods 


this  section  to  health  planning  agencies  for 
any  fiscal  year  exceeds  the  total  of  the 
amounts  appropriated  unedr  paragraph  (i) 
for  that  fiscal  year,  the  amount  of  the  grant 


for  flnanclng  of,  reimbursement  f<M-,  regulat-     for  that  fiscal  year  to  each  health  plannlnf 


"(D)  The  training  and  increased  utlllj  itlon 
•f  physician  assistants.  eepedaJly  nurs*  dln- 


"(B)   Tbs  devdopoacnt  ct  molU-ln  tttn 
tlonal  arranjemauu  for  the  stMrtag  of  sup- 
port services  necessary  to  an  bealth 
InsUtuUons  (including  laundry  Hid  dilcctlc 
servloes  and  tbe  purchasing  at  suppUs  ). 

"  f)  The  pcomotAop  «(  aeUvlties  to  ai  tirve 
\  Intpaovements  in  tbe  quality  ct  1  Mltk 
Including  needs  IdentlAed  b  tbe 
review  activities  ct  ProCeartanel  atax  laida 
Beview  Organ Jsatioos  under  part  B  o)  OtU 
XI  of  tbe  Social  Security  Act. 

"(O)    Tb»  developcnent  by  baaltb 
institutions  of  tbe  capacity  to  provlds 
ous  levels  «f  care  (IncliMUng  lntensl« 
.acute  (snana  ca«e.  and  extends 
g«ngra»hVrfUJy  latagrated  basis. 

"(H)    Tbe   adoption   of   uniform  coJL  ac- 
ootinting,  r^BTllfletl  rrimbiirsrsrvrnt  ^'^  utll^ 


rail- 


«o  ■ 


Ing  rates  of  reimbursement  and  payment  for, 
medical  care. 

"(3)  Ouidtilincs  for  the  organization  and 
operation  of  health  planning  agencies  and 
State  Health  Commissions,  Including  guide- 
lines for — 

"(A)  the  structure  of  a  healtb  planning 
a«eney.  consistent  with  section  803(b),  and 
of  a  State  Health  Oommlssion.  consistent 
with  section  625(d); 

"(B)  the  conduct  of  the  planning,  devel- 
opment, and  regulation  processes; 

"(C)  the  performance  of  health  planning 
agency  functions  In  accordance  with  sections 
a03  and  804;  and 

"(D)  the  performance  of  State  Health 
Commission  functions  In  accordance  with 
sections  604  and  627. 

"FlAKIfmc  CKANTS 

"Sec.  608.  (a)  Tbe  Secretary  shaU  make 
tn  each  fiscal  year  a  grant  to  each  healtb 
planning  agency  with  which  there  is  in  ef- 
fect at  the  beginning  of  tiie  fiscal  year  a  des- 
ignation agreement  under  section  606.  A 
grant  under  this  subsection  shall  be  made  on 
such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  determinee 
is  appropriate  and  shall  be  used  by  a  health 
planning  agency  for  compensation  of  agency 
personnel,  collection  of  data,  planning,  and 
other  activities  of  tbe  Agency.  A  health  plan- 
ning agency  shall  not  use  a  grant  under  this 
subsection  to  make  payments  under  a  grant 
or  contract  with  another  entity  for  the  devel- 
opment of  health  services. 

"(b)(1)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under 
subsection  (a)  to  any  bealth  planning  agency 
for  any  fiscal  year  shaU  be  the  product  of  $1 
and  the  population  of  the  health  area  for 
which  are  agency  is  designated  unless  the 
agency  would  receive  a  greater  amount  under 
paragraph  (2)  or  (3). 

"(2)  (A)  The  amount  of  such  a  grant  for 
any  fiscal  year  shaU  be  tbe  product  of  91.50 
and  tbe  population  of  such  area  if  the  appli- 
cation of  the  agency  for  such  grant  contains 
assurances  satlsfactery  to  the  Secretary  that 
tbe  agency  will  expend  or  obligate  In  that 
flacal  year  from  non-Fsderal  funds  meeting 
the  requirements  ct  subparagraph  (B)  and 
for  tbe  acuvlties  of  tbe  agency  for  which 
such  grant  U  made  an  amount  not  less  than 
the  amount  by  whlcb  tbe  grant  amount  for 
such  agency  resulting  from  the  application 
of  the  formula  prescribed  by  this  paragraph 
exceeds  the  grant  amount  for  such  agency 
resulting  from  the  application  of  tbe  formula 
prcaerlbed  by  paragraph  (1). 

"(B)  Exclusive  of  funds  appropriated  by 
the  States  for  agency  support,  the  non-Kd- 
eral  funds  which  an  agency  may  uae  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  grant  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  wblch  U  computed  on  tbe  basU  of 
tbe  formula  prescribed  by  subparagraph  (A) 
■baU  be  funds— 

"(I)  no  more  than  6  per  centum  of  which 
are  contributed  to  the  agency  by  any  one 
private  contributor,  and 

"(11)  which  are  not  paid  to  the  agency  for 
the  performance  of  particular  aem«ee  by  H 
and  which  are  contributed  to  the  agency 
without  conditions  as  to  their  use  other  «■-*»»■ 
the  condition  that  the  funds  shall  be  used 
for  the  purposes  for  which  a  grant  made 
under  this  section  may  be  used. 

"(3)  The  amount  of  a  grant  under  sub- 
section (a)  to  a  health  service  agency  for 
any  fiscal  year  may  not  be  less  than  $160,000. 
''(c)(1)  For  the  purpose  ot  making  pay. 
HMRts  pursuant  to  grants  made  under  sub- 
section (a),  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propnatsd  MOAW.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  SO,  1»78,  and  $160,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  3,  1»7«. 

"(3)  notwithstanding  subMctlon  (b).  If 
the  total  of  the  granu  to  be   made   under 


agency  sfaaU  be  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  amount  determined  for 
that  agency  for  that  fiscal  year  under  sub. 
section  (b)  as  tbe  total  of  the  amoimts 
appropriated  under  paragraph  (1)  for  that 
fiscal  year  bears  to  the  amount  required  to 
make  grants  to  each  health  planning  agency 
in  accordance  with  the  applicable  provision 
of  subsection  (b). 

"GBANTS    roa    AKKA    HXALTH    PLANNHTG 
DKVELOPMEMT   rmfDS 

"See.  609.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  in 
each  fiscal  year  a  grant  to  each  health  plan- 
ning agency — 

"(1)  with  which  there  Is  In  effect  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  a  designation 
agreement  under  section  606, 

"(2)  which  has  in  effect  a  long-range  plan 
and  short-term  plan  approved  under  section 
627,  and 

"(3)  which,  as  determined  under  the  re- 
view made  under  section  611,  is  organized 
and  operated  In  the  manner  prescribed  by 
section  602(b)  and  is  carrying  out  Its  plan- 
ning and  other  responsibilities  under  section 
603  in  a  manner  satisfactory  tc  the  Secretary, 
to  enable  the  agency  to  establish  an  Area 
Health  Planning  Development  Pund  from 
which  it  may  make  grants  and  enter  Into 
contracts  in  accordance  with  section  603 
(c)(3). 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2),  the  amount  of  any  grant  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary  after  taking  into  consideration  the 
popuUtlon  of  the  health  area  for  which  the 
health  planning  agency  is  designated,  the 
average  family  Income  of  the  area,  and  the 
supply  of  health  services  in  the  area. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under  sub- 
secuon  (a)  to  a  healtb  planning  agency  for 
any  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  the  product 
of  91  and  tbe  population  in  the  health  area 
for  wtilch  such  agency  is  designated. 

"(c)  Grants  under  8ui>8ection  (a)  shall  be 
made  on  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
determines  appropriate. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
pursuant  to  grants  under  subsection  (a), 
there  are  autboriaed  to  be  appropriated 
9100,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1075.  and  9125.000X>00  for  tbe  fiscal  yev 
ending  June  30,  1076. 


•11.  (a)  Exclusive  of  funds  appro- 
priated by  a  State  for  agency  purposes,  the 
Secretary  shall  review  and  approve  the  an- 
nual btidget  for  each  health  planning  agency 
with  wblch  there  is  In  effect  a  designation 
agreement  under  section  606.  Such  review 
shall  take  into  consideration  the  commenU 
ot  each  State  Health  Commission  designated 
under  asctlon  636  for  each  State  in  wblch  the 
agency's  health  area  Is  located. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  review  In  detaO 
at  least  every  three  years  the  structure,  op- 
eration, and  activities  of  each  bealth  plan- 
ning agency  with  which  there  Is  in  effect  a 
designation  agreement  under  section  606  to 
determine — 

"(IXA)  the  extent  to  which  the  agency's 
governing  body  (and  executive  committee 
(if  any))  repreaento  the  residento  of  tbe 
health  area  for  which  the  agency  is  desig- 
nated; 

"(B)  the  professional  credentials  and  com- 
petence of  the  staff  of  the  agency; 

"(3)  the  adequacy  of  the  long-range  plan 
of  the  agency  in  meeting  the  needs  ef  the 
resldenU  of  the  area  for  a  healthful  en- 
vironment and  for  accessible,  acceptable,  and 
continuous  quality  bealth  care  at  reasonable 
costs  and  the  effectiveness  of  tbs  short-term 
plan  in  achieving  the  system  described  in 
the  long-range  plan; 
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"(3)  the  appropriateness  of  the  data  as- 
sembled pursuant  to  section  603(b)  and  the 
quality  of  the  analysis  of  such  data; 

"(4)  tbe  extent  to  which  technical  and 
financial  assistance  from  the  agency  are 
utilized  In  an  effective  manner  to  achieve  the 
goals  and  objectives  of  the  long-range  plan 
and  the  short-term  plan;  and 

"(6)  the  extent  to  which  It  may  be  quantl- 
fiably  demonstrated  that — 

"(A)  the  health  of  the  area's  residents 
has  actually  been  improved; 

"(B)  the  accesslblUty,  acceptabUlty,  con- 
tinuity, and  quality  of  health  care  In  the 
srea  has  actually  been  improved;  and 

"(O)  Incwases  In  costs  of  the  provisions  of 
bealth  care  have  actually  been  restrained. 
"Pa«t  B — State  Hkalth  Commissions 
"desionatlon  op  statx  healtb  commissions 
"Sxc.  826.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  the 
performance  within  each  State  of  the  iregu- 
latory  functions  described  in  section  627,  the 
Secretary  shall  enter  Into  an  agreement  with 
the  qualified  agency  designated  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  each  State  as  the  State  Healtb 
Commission  for  such  State,  if — 

"(1)  on  the  basis  of  Its  performance  dur- 
ing a  trial  period  (not  to  exceed  24  months) 
the  Secretary  determines  that  such  agency 
Is  capable  of  performing.  In  a  satisfactory 
manner,  the  regulatory  functions  of  a  State 
Health  Commission  prescribed  by  section 
627,  and 

"(2)  a  State  administrative  program  for 
tbe  performance  of  such  functions  by  the 
State  Healtb  Commission  has  been  approved 
under  section  626. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  Initially  rec- 
ognize as  the  qualified  agency  the  State 
Health  Commission  designated  by  tbe  Gov- 
ernor on  a  conditional  basis  with  a  view  to 
determining  the  capacity  of  such  agency 
to  perform  the  functions  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 627  for  such  Commissions.  Such  recog- 
nition may  not  be  made  prior  to  receipt 
from  such  agency,  and  approval  by  the  Sec- 
retary, of  an  administrative  program  under 
section  626  for  the  orderly  assumption  and 
Implementation  of  tbe  functions  of  a  State 
Health  Commission. 

"(3)  During  any  such  trial  period,  the 
Secretary  may  require  as  a  condition  of 
recognition  that  a  State  Health  Commission 
perform  only  such  of  the  ftinctions  pre- 
scribed by  section  637  as  he  determines 
such  O>mmiaalon  to  be  capable  of  perform- 
ing. The  number  and  type  of  such  functions 
■hall,  during  the  trial  period,  be  progressively 
Increased  as  the  Commission  becomes  ca- 
pable of  performing  reeponsibllitlas  so  that, 
by  the  end  of  such  period,  such  Coounlsslon 
may  be  considered  for  recognition  but  only 
if  the  Secretary  finds  that  it  is  substantially 
carrying  out  In  a  satisfactory  manner  the 
functions  prescribed  by  section  827. 

"(3)  Any  agreement  under  which  any 
agency  is  conditionally  recognised  as  the 
State  Healtb  Commission  may  be  terminated 
by  such  agency  upon  ninety  days'  notice  to 
the  Secretary  or  by  the  Secretary  upon 
ninety  days'  notice  to  such  agency. 

"(c)  Any  recognition  agreement  under 
this  section  with  a  State  Health  Oommiaslon 
(other  than  an  agreement  under  subeectlon 
(b))  shall  be  for  a  term  of  twelve  montha; 
except  that,  prior  to  the  expiration  of  auch 
term,  ■uch  agreement  may  be  terminated — 
"(1)  by  the  Comml^aion  at  such  time  and 
upcm  such  notice  to  the  Secretary  as  may 
be  preacrlbed  in  regulations  (except  that 
notice  of  more  than  three  months  may  not  be 
required):  or 

"(2)  by  tbe  Secretary  at  such  time  and 
upon  such  reasonable  notice  to  the  Com- 
mission as  may  be  prescribed  in  regulations, 
but  only  after  tbe  Secretary  has  determined 
(after  providing  such  OommlMlon  wltb  an 
opportunity  for  a  formal  houlng  on  the 
matter)  that  such  Oommlssion  Is  not  com- 
plying with  or  effectively  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  such  agreement. 


A  recognition  agreement  (other  than  an 
agreement  under  subsection  (b) )  shall  con- 
tain such  provisions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  to  assure  that  the  requlrementa  of 
this  part  respecting  State  Health  Commis- 
sions are  complied  with. 

"(d)  For  ptirposes  of  this  section,  a  'quali- 
fled  agency'  ot  a  State  is  an  agency  which 
Is  organized  and  t^erated  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  agency  shall — 

"(A)  be  an  Independent  establishment 
within  the  State  government; 

"(B)  be  the  sole  agency  of  the  State  for 
(1)  tbe  performance  of  the  regulatory  func- 
tions prescribed  by  section  627  (exc^t  as 
authorized  tinder  subsection  (b)  of  such 
section;,  and  (11)  administering  or  supervis- 
ing the  administration  of  (I)  the  health 
planning  activities  of  the  State,  (11)  coordi- 
nation of  the  plans  of  the  health  service 
agencies  In  the  State,  and  (in)  implementa- 
tion of  those  parte  of  such  plans  whlcb  re- 
late to  tbe  government  of  the  State; 

"(C)  not  engage  in  activities  which  are  un- 
related to  health  planning  or  the  regulation 
of  bealth  services  and  shall  not  directly  en- 
gage in,  or  be  a  part,  or  under  the  control, 
of  any  State  agency  directly  engaged  in,  the 
(1)  delivery  or  administration  of  programs 
of  public  or  personal  health  services  or 
health  manpower  education,  (11)  construc- 
tion of  faclUtles  for  health  service  Institu- 
tions, or  (iii)  the  administration  of  the 
State's  plan  approved  under  title  XTX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  or  of  assistance  for 
medical  expenses  under  other  public  assist- 
ance programs  or  public  health  instirance 
programs  (this  clause  shall  not  be  construed 
to  preclude  the  state  agency  in  exercising 
Ita  functions  qualifying  health  care  pro- 
viders parUclpatlng  in  such  programs); 

"(D)  conduct  ite  activities  in  accordance 
with  procedures  and  criteria  established  and 
published  by  it,  which  procedures  and  cri- 
teria shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  section  614;  and 

"(E)  conduct  ite  buslnees  meetings  in  pub- 
Uc. 

"(3)  (A)  The  agency  shaU  be  established 
by  the  State  pursuant  to  State  law,  the 
executive  c^oer  of  the  agency  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  (or  other  chief  ex- 
ecuUve  ofllcer)  of  the  State  or  ite  legisla- 
ture. 

"(B)  The  State's  Governor  (or  other  chief 
executive  officer)  or  legislature  (whichever 
is  authorized  under  the  law  creating  the 
agency)  shall  appoint  an  advisory  council 
for  tbe  agency  to  advise  it  on  ite  budget  and 
the  performance  of  ite  functions.  The  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  agency  together  with 
the  advisory  council  shall  constitute  tbe 
State  Health  Commission.  The  members  of 
such  a  council  sliall  be  Individuals  who  are 
not  providers  of  health  care  services  (as  so 
defined)  and  shall  be  representative  of  the 
various  geographic  reglMis  of  the  State,  the 
health  service  agencies  within  the  State,  the 
holders  of  puldic  elective  offices  In  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  State  and  of  ito  political 
subdivisions,  and  the  various  economic,  so- 
cial, and  racial  peculation  groups  of  the 
State.  Such  a  council  shall  meet  periodically, 
not  less  than  two  times  in  a  year,  and  shall 
conduct  ite  meetings  in  public. 

"BTATS  ADmNSBTaATIVX   PBOOaAM 

"Sac.  6S8.  (a)  A  State  administrative  pro- 
gram for  the  performance  within  the  State 
by  Ite  State  Health  Oommlssion  of  the  regu- 
latory functions  prescribed  by  section  637 
is  not  reoognliable  for  any  year  unless  It — 

"(1)  meete  the  requlrementa  of  subsection 
(to): 

"(2)  has  been  submitted  to  tbe  Secretary 
by  the  State  Health  Oommlssion  (designated 
for  the  State  under  section  635)  at  such 
time  and  in  such  detail,  and  contains  or  is 
accompanied  by  such  information,  as  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary; 

"(3)  has  been  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
only   after   the    State   Health    Oommlssion 


has  afforded  to  the  general  public  of  the 
State  a  reasonable  opportunity  for  presenta- 
tion of  views  Ml  the  administrative  pro- 
gram. 

"(b)  The  State  administrative  program 
must — 

"(1)  provide  for  the  performance  within 
the  State  of  the  regulatory  functions  pre- 
scribed by  section  627  and  designate  the 
State  Healtb  Commission  for  the  submitting 
State  as  the  sole  agency  for  the  performance 
of  such  functions  (except  as  pixjvlded  in 
subsection  (b)  of  such  section)  and  fcff^  the 
administration   of   tbe    administrative   pro- 

grani: 

"(2)  contain  ot  be  supported  by  satisfac- 
tory evidence  that  the  Commission  has  the 
authority  to  carry  out  such  fvmctlons  and 
the  administrative  program  in  accordance 
wltb  this  part  and  has  authority  to  enforce 
its  decisions  under  section  627; 

"(3)  provide,  in  accordance  with  methods 
and  procedures  prescribed  or  approved  by 
the  Secretary,  for  the  evaluation,  at  least 
annually,  of  the  regulatory  functions  of  tbe 
State  Healtb  Commission  and  of  their  eco- 
nomic effectiveness;  and 

"(4)  provide  that  the  State  Healtb  Com- 
mission will  from  time  to  time,  and  in  any 
event  not  less  often  than  annually,  review 
the  administrative  program  and  submit  to 
tbe  Secretary  any  modification  thereof 
which  he  considers  necessary. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  State 
administrative  program  and  any  modifica- 
tion thereof  which  complies  with  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b).  The  Secretary  shall  re- 
view few  compliance  with  the  requiremente 
of  this  part  the  specifications  of  and  opera- 
tions under  each  administrative  program  ap- 
proved by  him.  Such  review  shaU  be  con- 
ducted not  less  often  than  once  each  year. 

"STATS    HXALTH    COMMISSION    SXCTTLATOBT 
FTTNCTlONS 

"Sec.  627.  (a)  Each  State  Healtb  Commis- 
sion for  which  a  recognition  agreement  is  in 
effect  under  section  625  shall,  except  as  au- 
thorized under  subsection  (b),  perform 
within  the  State  tat  which  the  Commission 
is  designated  the  following  regulatory  func- 
tions: 

"(I)  Review  annually  and  approve  or  dis- 
approve the  long-range  plan  and  short-term 
plan  of  each  health  planning  agency  within 
the  State. 

"(2)  Review  annually  the  budget  of  each 
such  health  planning  agency  and  report  to 
the  Secretary,  for  purposes  of  his  review 
under  section  611,  ite  commenta  on  such 
budget. 

"(3)  Review  applications  submitted  by 
such  health  planning  agencies  for  grants 
under  sections  608  and  600  and  repoit  to  the 
Secretary  its  commenta  on  such  applications. 

"(4)  Serve  as  the  designated  planning 
agency  of  the  State  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 1122  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(5)  After  consideration  of  recommenda- 
tions submitted  by  such  health  planning 
agencies  under  section  603  (g)  respecting 
health  services  offered  or  propoeed  to  be 
offered  within  the  State,  determine  which 
of  the  services  It  will  certify  as  needed.  Cer- 
tification of  need  shall  be  conducted  on  a 
periodic  basis. 

"(6)  License  health  care  faculties  and 
hetJth  care  delivery  personnel  in  tbe  State. 

"(7)  To  the  extent  authorli«d  by  State 
law,  set  standards  for  health  care  facilities 
and  review  for  quality  the  performance  of 
health  services  within  tbe  State. 

"(8)  Determine  prospectively  rates  used 
for  reimbursement  purposes  for  health  serv- 
ices of  health  care  providers  within  tbe  State 
and  regulate  all  relmbvusementa  of  such 
health  care  providers  made  on  either  a 
charge,  cost,  negotiated,  or  other  basis.  In 
carrying  out  such  function,  the  ComnUaaioa 

aKalt — 

"(A)  permit  health  care  providers  subject 
to  such  determinations  or  regulation  to  re- 
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talB  aftTlngB  kecruloc  to  Ukem  frota 
Tn>n>4tinM  iit  And  east  control, 

"(B)   exmmtm  inoAatlTas   aX  e*cb   ; 
the  delivery  of  health  serrloes  for 
of  tte  most  eooiiomlcal  nodw  of 
feasible. 

"(C)   rtnrwmfnt  the  need  for  and 
pltrattana  of  each  new  aerrlc*  or 
which    a    dettrmtlniitifm.    of    relmbi 
rates  la  acNight.  aad 

"(O)  eaoploy   for   each   typa  or 
Iksalth  cars  provider — 

"(1)  a  unit  for  detersnlnlng  the 
ment  rates  ot  the  provider,  and 

"(U)   a    base    for    determining 
chanc*    >a    tbs    provider's    zclmbi 
rates. 


:tl«« 

it  la 
utUAatlon 


CO 

factl  J 


rclosl  urae 


rat  I 


the 


which  unit  and  baae  are  Httsfactory  %  ttaa 
Sacratary. 

For  pui  pases  of  this  paragraph,  the 
"health  care  piwMW  inclwles  at  li 
foDowlng:  Hasp«tais.  narslag  hoeaes  adil  ex- 
I  (aefUties.  coMiuntty  healt  i 
(such  as  family  pluming  c  mlea, 
aunlty  aseatal  health  omters.  i  tlgh- 
borhoad  health  centers,  and  rehatatll  itlon 
centeic),  home  health  agencies  and  t1  Iting 
mnaa  aaaadatloBs,  and  indirect  snppll  rs  of 
health  scrrloes  (such  as  aiedlcal  taberai 

blood  banks,  aad  ^tal 


to 
kda- 


Itete 


) 

"(b)  If  a  State  Health  OoriiailaHlsii 
a  decdskm   in   eanytaig  oat  a  fmetla 
sorlbed   la   paragrapta   («),   (S).   (•).   ( 
(■)  of  sabsecttoa  (a)  which  Is  mot 
with  the  goals  of  tke  applicable 
plan  cr  the  pckaltles  «r  the  appUeatalc 
terai  plan.  tSte  OoasmlsaloB  shall  sul 
the  appropriate  health  planning  agency 
tailed  steteaaent  «f  the  reasons  for  t 
eaiBsistency. 

"(c)  If,  upon  the  expiration  of  tha 
fiscal  year  which  bagtni  after  the 
year  in  which  the  Health  Planning  Act  f  en 
acted,  a  recognition  agreement  for  a 
Health  Commtssion  Is  not  in  eSect 
section  82S.  an  Paderal  funds  appropi 
for  programs  under  this  Act,  the  Ifenti 
tarda tlop  Facilities  and  Community 
Health  Centers  Construction  Act  at 
the  ComprebenslTe  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
boUam  Preve&tlcti,  Treatment,  and  BchibUi 
tetkiB  Act  or  1970  for  the  deratoptnen 
panalon.  or  support  of  health  facUltlaa. 
power  or  serrlcee  win  be  withheld  froooltbat 
State  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  baCor 
Secretary  lias  given  the  Governor  (or  Cher 
chief  executive  officer)  of  that  State  atUeaat 
Biz  months'  written  notice  that  such  :  mds 
win  be  withheld  from  that  State  ui§fl  a 
Stete  Health  Commission  is  In  eflect 
section  028  If  a  recognition  agreaBM 
a  State's  Health  Oooamission  is  tin  iiilJIitwt 
under  section  e2(,  the  Secretary  tfiali  '  ith 
h(dd  sxtch  funds  from  that  State  aftei  glv 
mg  the  notice  preacribad  by  the  preo  Uof 
sentence. 
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aoa  TJnc  DcvaLopMnrr  am  i 
or  axATx  HEaLTH  ooMMiaaKata 

"Sac.    «28.  (a)   The   Sectatary   asay 
m^iite  toStetes  toasGlat  in  maetlBg  the 
at  liiarliiplm  state  Health  Commlsatena  Aay 
grant  laadar  thia  aiBh 
lor  devetapMMnt  eoste  tecurxad  In  the 
year  period  beginning  on  the  fijrst  day  • 
first  aaosktb   for  which  svcfa  gVMU  Is 
aod  aaay  be  for  an  aaaeunt  wMck  ifiMJiier 
aaoeed  M  per  ecatiMi  of  I 

"i^)   The  Semtery  pmy 
8ta,tas    for    the   epsradoa    of    State    H^th 
Commissions.  Smeik  gnat  Taiitrr  t*^H 
tion  fitaaU  be  mmtm  Im  opecattoa  casti 

day  of  the  ftrat  aaoattti  for  wlbch 
is  aaade.   nw  amniint  tit  aay  giaat 
State  Health  Conunlsioo's  ceets  of  eper 
far  the  Arat  year  of  Ite  operation  may 
aaoeed  an  amownt  equal  to  7*  per  eeotui  i  at 
such  coete;   and  the  amount  of  any  c  her 
grant  for  a  Coonnlaidoiys  eoate  of  a§«n  ton 


for 


for 
Itaa 


■ot 


may  not  exceed  the  lesser  of  (1)  »aoO.OOO,  or 
(2)  aa  amount  equal  to  50  per  centum  of 
the  coste  of  ite  operation  for  the  year  for 
which  the  grant  Is  made. 

"(c)  Mo  grant  may  be  made  under  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b)  nnleas  an  appUcatloa 
therefor  has  been  submitted  to,  and  ap- 
proved by.  the  Secretary.  Such  an  application 
shall  be  submitted  In  such  form  and  contain 
such  Information  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire. The  Secretary  may  not  approve  any 
such  application  nnlsw  he  determines  that 
the  Federal  funds  under  the  grant  applied 
for  will  be  used  to  supplement  State  funda 
that  would  In  the  abaenoe  of  such  Federal 
funds  be  txsed  for  the  purposes  for  which 
such  grant  would  be  made  and  will  In  no 
erent  supplant  such  State  funda. 

"(dXl)  For  piirpoaee  of  malrtng  paymenta 
under  grante  under  subsection  (a) ,  there  are 
autborlaed  to  be  appropriated  ga.OOO.OOO  for 
the  flaeal  year  ending  June  SO.  1974.  $S.O0O.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  197S. 
and  (3.000,000  tat  the  flaeal  year  ending 
June  30.  19'M. 

"(3)  r^tr  porpoaes  at  making  payments 
under  grants  tinder  subeectlon  (b),  there 
are  anthcarlaed  to  be  appropriated  •1.000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974. 
•S.OOOMO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
ins,  and  1 10.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jane  SO,  1976. 


"Past  C — Co* 


AwgiwTAjfca 


'LOAMS    AKO    UMM    CUAaANTIKS    AMS    DfTXaXSl 
ETTB&mnS 


CSl.  (a)  To  aaslst  in  meeting  the 
ocate  of  eoastraetkm  projeeta  for  health  fa- 
ciUtlee.  the  Secretary  aoay  make  grante  and 
loans  to  publle  and  nonprofit  private  entitles 
and  may  guarantee  to  non-Federal  lenders 
paynoent  of  prlixrlpal  of  and  interest  on  loans 
made  by  such  lenders  to  nonprofit  private 
entities  for  such  projects. 

"(bXD  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
BubeectioB,  ta  the  case  of  a  guarantee  under 
this  part  at  any  loan  made  to  a  nonprofit 
private  entity,  the  Secretary  shall  pay,  to  the 
holder  of  such  loan  and  for  and  on  behalf 
at  such  entity  aaiounte  suflclent  to  reduce 
by  8  per  centum  per  ssimim  the  net  effective 
interest  rate  otherwise  payable  on  such  loan. 
■acb  bolder  of  a  loan  which  la  guaranteed 
under  this  part  shall  have  a  contractual 
right  to  fccteve  from  the  United  Stetes  In- 
tereat  paymente  required  by  the  preceding 
sentence. 

"(3)  Contracts  to  make  tlie  payments  pro- 
vided for  in  this  snbesctloo  shall  not  carry 
an  sggregate  amount  greater  than  such 
amount  aa  may  be  provided  In  approprla- 
tloasAeta. 

"(c)  Ho  loan  under  this  part  shaH  be 
aude  la  an  amonnt  which  exceeds  90  per 
eentam  at  the  cast  of  such  project  (as  deter- 
■iiaed  aader  regulations  of  the  Secretary). 
Ho  loan  guarantee  wnder  thU  part  wKh  re- 
spect to  any  project  may  apply  to  so  ranch 
of  the  principal  amount  thereof  as  exceeds 
90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  project 
( as  so  determined ) . 

"(d)  The  Secretery,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Secretary  of  Heoslng  and  Urban  De- 
veiepment,  shall  obtain  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
such  I  ■Mail 111  with  respect  to  the  admlnis- 
tratkMi  at  IMs  part  aa  will  proaaote  cfflelsacy 


"(e)  Tha  cumnlatlva  tatal  at  Um  prlnelpal 
of  the  loaaa  ewtetaadtac  at  aay  tlaM  which 
have  baan  dtasetly  auda,  er  with  rsspeet  to 
which  gMsrantass  have  been  issued,  under 
this  part  may  not  exceed  such  llmltatlona 
as  may  be  ^peetOed  in  appreprlatlone  AcU. 

"SPTLlCATialfS 

"8c£.  833.  (»)  No  loan  or  loan  guarantee 
may  be  made  under  this  part  milass  an  ap- 
plication therefor  has  been  submlttad  to 
th*  Secretary  and  approved  by  htm.  Sueh 
application  shaU  bs  In  such  form.  submlttMl 


in  such  manner,  and  contein  such  tafcMma- 
tlon.  as  the  Secretary  shaU  by  regulation 
prescribe.  The  Secretary  may  not  approve 
an  application  under  this  part  for  a  con- 
struction project  unleas  the  application  (i) 
haa,  if  there  is  a  Stete  Health  Commission 
for  the  Stete  in  which  such  project  Is  to  be 
located,  been  approved  by  such  State  Health 
Commission,  and  (9)  such  project  has  a 
higher  priority  (set  by  the  health  planning 
agency  for  such  area  under  section  003(e) 
(3) )  than  any  other  project  in  such  area 
for  which  applications  are  pending  before 
the  Secretary  for  his  approval.  In  consider- 
ing application  under  this  part  the  Secre- 
t*nr.  after  applying  any  appUcable  priority 
estebllshed  under  section  0Oa(c)(3),  shaU 
give  priority  to  appllcatlotu  for  projecte  for 
facilities  for  the  provision  of  ambulatory 
care,  facilities  for  the  provision  of  rehablli- 
tetlve  services,  facilities  for  emergency  med- 
ical services  systems  (as  defined  In  section 
laoi),  or  hospitals  for  areas  with  rapid,  re- 
cent  propulatlon  growth. 

"(b)  No  appUcatlon  submitted  under  this 
part  may  be  approved  for  a  project  unleas 
such  application  contelns  reasonable  assur- 
ances that  all  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
the  project  wlU  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not 
less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar  work 
to  the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  lAbor  In  accordance  with  the  Act 
of  March  3,  1931  (40  VS.C.  276a-37«a-5, 
known  aa  the  Davis-Bacon  Act).  The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  have  with  respect  to  the 
Ubor  stendards  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
sentence  the  authority  and  functions  set 
forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Number  14  of 
1950  (15  F.B.  3178;  6  U.S.C.  Appendix)  and 
section  3  of  the  Act  of  Jtme  IS,  1934  (40 
U.6.C.  278c). 

"GEKESAL  PXOVISIONS  kKLATlNC  TO  LOAMS  AND 
LOAN    CUAaAMTXES 

"Sxc.  633.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  may  lut 
approve  an  appUcatlon  for  a  loan  under  thla 
part  unless — 

"(A)  the  Secretary  is  reasonably  -»**-*t1 
that  the  appUcant  therefore  wUl  be  able  to 
make  payments  of  principal  and  Intoeat 
thereon  when  due,  and 

"(B)  the  applicant  provides  the  Secretary 
with  reasonable  assurancea  that  there  win 
be  available  to  it  sucii  addltKmal  funds  aa 
may  be  aecessary  to  complete  the  project  or 
undertaking  with  respect  to  which  such  loaa 
is  requeeted. 

"(3)  Any  loan  made  under  this  paK  shall 
(A)  have  such  security.  (B)  have  such 
maturity  date.  (C)  be  repayable  In  such  ia- 
stalUnanta.  (O)  bear  latsrast  at  a  rate  ctnn- 
parabla  to  tha  current  xmte  of  Interest  ptw- 
vailing  on  the  date  the  loan  ti  made,  with 
reject  to  kaana  guaranteed  under  this  title, 
and  (E)  be  subjaet  to  such  other  terms  and 
eoadltlona  (including  provMons  for  reoovery 
in  case  at  default),  aa  the  Secretary  deter- 
ralaaa  to  be  neca«ary  to  oury  o«it  the  pur- 
poasa  U  this  part  whUe  adeqtiatety  {nx>tect- 
ing  the  financial  interaaU  of  the  United 
Stetes. 

"(S)  The  Secretary  may.  for  good  cause  but 
with  due  regard  to  the  Snanetal  Intereete 
<^  *»»•  United  Stataa.  waive  any  right  at  i»- 
oovary  which  he  has  by  reason  of  the  failure 
of  a  borrower  to  make  paymemts  of  prlaetpal 
of  and  Interest  on  a  loan  made  under  this 
part,  except  that  if  such  loan  Is  sold  and 
guaranteed,  any  sueh  waiver  shall  have  no 
effect  upon  the  Seeretary's  guarantee  of 
timely  payaoant  of  prtiwfpal  and  iBterest. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to 
tlaM,  but  with  doe  regard  to  the  financial 
intereete  of  the  Unitatf  Statoa.  sen  loans 
made  by  Mm  under  thla  part. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  agree,  prior  to  his 
sale  of  any  such  loan,  to  guarantee  to  the 
purchaser  (and  any  suoeaMoc  la  laterost  of 
tha  purchaser)  «¥>rrip»anoa  by  the  borrower 
with  the  terma  and  ooodiUona  of  suah  loan. 
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Any  such  agreement  shall  contain  such  terms 
And  conditions  as  the  Secretary  considers 
oeocaaary  to  protect  the  finaoclal  intercste 
at  the  United  States  or  aa  otherwise  ap- 
prc^rtate.  Any  such  agreement  may  (A)  pro- 
vide that  the  Secretory  shall  act  as  agent  of 
any  such  purchaser  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting from  the  entity  to  which  such  loan 
vas  made  and  paying  over  to  such  pur- 
chaser, any  paymente  of  principal  and  in- 
terest payable  by  such  entity  under  such 
loan;  and  (B)  provide  for  the  repurchase  by 
the  Secretary  of  any  such  loan  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  specified  in  the 
agreement.  The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States  Is  pledged  to  the  payment  ol 
all  amounte  which  may  be  required  to  be 
paid  MsaOja  any  guarantee  under  this  sub- 
section. 

"(3)  After  any  loan  made  under  thU  part 
to  a  public  entity  has  been  sold  and  guaran- 
teed under  this  subsection.  Interest  paid  on 
such  loan  which  Is  received  by  the  purchaser 
thereof  (or  his  successor  In  Interest)  shall 
be  Included  In  the  gross  Income  of  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  loan  (or  his  successor  in  In- 
terest) for  the  purpo:-e  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"(4)  Amounts  received  by  the  Secretary  as 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  loans  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  deposited  in  the  fund 
estebli^ted  under  section  634. 

-(c)(1)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve 
an  application  for  a  loan  guarantee  under 
this  part  unless  he  determines  that  (A)  the 
terms,  conditions,  security  (if  any),  and 
schedule  and  amount  of  repayments  with  re- 
spect to  the  loan  are  sufflclent  to  protect 
the  financial  Interests  of  the  United  Stetes 
and  are  otherwise  reasonable.  Including  a 
determination  that  the  rate  of  interest 
does  not  exceed  such  per  centum  per  annum 
on  the  principal  obligation  outstanding  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  reasonable, 
taking  Into  account  the  range  of  Interest 
rates  prevailing  In  the  private  market  for 
similar  loans  and  the  risks  assumed  by  the 
United  States,  and  (B)  the  lotm  would  not 
be  available  on  reasonable  terms  and  condi- 
tions without  the  guarantee  under  this  part. 
-(2)  (A)  TTie  United  States  shaU  be  en- 
titled to  lecover  from  the  applicant  fcr  a 
loan  guarantee  under  this  part  the  eunount 
of  any  payment  made  pursuant  to  such  guar- 
antee, unless  the  Secretary  for  good  cause 
waives  such  right  of  recovery;  and,  upon 
making  any  such  payment,  the  United  States 
shall  be  subrogated  to  all  of  the  rights  of  the 
recipient  of  the  paymente  with  respect  to 
which  the  guarantee  was  made. 

"(B)  To  the  extent  permitted  by  sub- 
paragraph (C).  any  terms  and  conditions 
applicable  to  a  loan  guarantee  under  this 
part  may  be  modified  by  the  Secretery  to  the 
extent  he  determines  it  to  be  consistent  with 
the  financial  Interest  of  the  United  Stetes. 
"(C)  Any  loan  guarantee  made  by  the 
Secretary  under  thla  part  shall  be  Incontesta- 
ble (1)  In  the  hands  of  an  applicant  on  who.se 
behalf  such  guarantee  is  made  unless  the 
appUcant  engaged  in  fraud  or  mlsrepreaente- 
tion  In  securing  such  guarantee,  and  (il) 
as  to  any  person  (or  his  succesaor  in  In- 
terest) who  makes  or  oontracto  to  make  a 
loan  to  such  applicant  In  reliance  thereon 
unleea  such  person  (or  his  sucoeaaor  In  ln« 
terest)  engaged  In  fraud  or  miarepreeento- 
tlon  In  making  or  contracting  to  make  such 
loan. 

"(D)  OKiarantees  of  loans  under  this  part 
shall  be  subject  to  such  further  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  assxire  that  the  purposes  of  thla 
utle  wlU  b*  •dhlerad. 

"LOAM  ouABAims  am  loam  fomv 
"Sbc.  aS4.  <•)  There  la  established  In  the 
Iteasmy  a  loan  gtiarantas  and  loaa  fund 
(hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  'fund')  which  shall  be  avaUable  to  the 
Secretary  without  fiscal  year  llmltetlon,  In 


such  amounts  as  may  be  spedfled  from  time 
to  time  In  appropriations  Acts.  (1)  to  en- 
able him  to  make  loans  under  this  part.  (2) 
to  enable  him  to  discharge  his  responsibUi- 
tiea  VLUder  guarantees  issued  by  him  under 
this  part.  (3)  for  payment  of  Interest  on 
the  loans  which  are  guaranteed  under  this 
part,  and  (4)  lor  repurchase  by  him  to  direct 
loans  made  under  this  part  which  have  been 
sold  and  guaranteed.  There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  provide  capital  re- 
quired for  the  fund  $100,000,000  In  the  ag- 
gregate for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30. 
1974.  June  30.  1975.  and  June  30.  1976.  To  the 
extent  authorUed  from  time  to  time  In  ap- 
prc^riation  Acts,  there  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  fund  amounts  received  by  the  Secretary 
as  interest  payments  or  repayments  of  prin- 
cipal on  loans  and  any  other  moneys,  prop- 
erty, or  assets  derived  by  him  from  his  oper- 
ations under  this  part,  including  any  moneys 
derl7ed  from  the  sale  of  assets. 

"(b)  If  at  ar.y  time  the  moneys  in  the  fund 
are  Insufllcieiit  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
discharge  his  responsibilities  under  this  part 
he  is  authorized  to  issue  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  notes  or  other  obUgations  in 
sueh  forms  and  denominations,  bearing  such 
mattirttles.  and  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury-  Such  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into 
consideration  the  current  average  market 
yield  on  outstanding  marketeble  obligations 
of  the  United  States  of  comparable  maturi- 
ties during  the  month  preceding  the  issu- 
ance of  the  notes  or  other  obligations.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  purchase  any  notes  and  other 
obligations  Issued  hereunder  and  for  that 
purpose  he  is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public 
debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  any  securities  Issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act.  and  the  purposes  for  which 
securities  may  be  issued  under  that  Act  are 
extended  to  include  any  purchase  of  such 
notes  and  obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  at  any  time  seU  any  of  the 
notes  or  other  obligations  acquired  by  him 
under  this  subsection.  AU  redemptions,  pur- 
chases and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treas\iry  of  such  notes  or  other  oWigatlons 
shall  be  treated  as  public  debt  transactions 
of  the  United  Stetes.  Sums  borrowed  under 
this  sxibsectlon  shall  be  deposited  In  the  fund 
and  redemption  of  such  notes  and  obliga- 
tions shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  from 
such  fund. 

"aoiNmoNS 

"Sxc.  635.  As  used  In  this  part — 
"(1)  The  term  'construction'  includes — 
"(A)  constrxictlon  of  new  buildings. 
~(B)   modernlration  of  existing  buildings, 
"(C)   the  acquisition  of  Initial  equipment 
(including  medical  transportation  facilities) 
for  buildings  constructed  or  modemlised  with 
asslsteuce  undM'  this  part,  and 

"(D)  acquisition  of  equipment  for  any 
building  in  any  case  In  which  it  will  help  to 
provide  a  health  service  not  previously  pro- 
vided In  the  community  served  by  such 
building. 

"(3)  The  tersa  'modernlaatlon'  Includes  the 
alteration,  expansion,  major  repair  (to  the 
extent  pemiltted  by  the  Secretary  by  regu- 
lations), remodeling,  replacement,  or  reno- 
vation of  existlhg  buUdlugs. 

"(3)  The  tarm  *coet'  as  applied  to  a  con- 
struction project  includes  architects'  fees 
but  does  not  include  the  cost  of  off-site  im- 
proveiioente  or  the  aoqulaitton  of  land." 

OOMrOBMING    AMKNOmNTa 

flso.  %.  Title  IX  and  subsections  (a),  (b). 
and  (o)  at  section  314  of  the  PubUe  Health 
Service  Act  are  repealed. 

KTrccnva  uatk 

Sxc.  4.  The  amendmente  made  by  this  Act 
ShaU  toke  effect  July  1.  1974,  except  that  on 


and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  ( 1 )  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  carry  out  the  duties  im- 
posed by  section  611  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (as  added  by  section  3)  and  pro- 
vide the  assistance  authorized  by  sections 
815  and  628  of  such  Act  (as  so  added) .  and 
(2)  appropriations  may  be  made  under  sec- 
tion 634  of  such  Act  (as  so  added)  for  the 
purpose  of  capltelizing  the  fund  authorized 
by  that  section. 


By  Mr.  McCT^URE: 
S.  3140.  A  bill  to  prohibit  increases  in 
rates  of  pay  to  Monbers  of  Congress 
until  fiscal  balance  is  achieved.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

riSCAL  ACCOTTWTABILrrT  SALABT  ACT  OT  1974 

Mr.  McCHjURE.  Mr.  President.  Now 
that  we  have  dealt  congressional  pay  in- 
creases a  death  blow  for  this  year,  I  pro- 
pose a  measure  that  prohibits  any  pay 
increases  for  Senators  and  Congressmen 
anytime — imtil  we  bring  about  a  real 
end  to  deficit  sp«3ding. 

Recently  a  public  opinion  poll  showed 
that  only  21  percent  of  the  American 
people  approve  the  job  Congress  is  doing. 
I  am  afraid  we  deserve  that  judgement. 
The  Congress  has  been  giving  away  its 
powers  to  the  bureaucracy  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate  and  has  been  allowing  and  ap- 
proving spending  by  those  same  bureau- 
crats as  if  there  were  no  tomorrow. 

But  indeed,  there  is  a  tomorrow — a 
tomorrow  that  will  surely  pay  for  the 
careless  fiscal  pt^cies  of  this  Congress, 
just  as  we  are  now  paying  for  the  infla- 
tion created  Iwr  yesterday's  Congress.  And 
somewhere  in  the  not-to-distant  future 
there  Ues  a  day  of  reckoning.  I  would 
suggest  that  79  percent  of  the  public 
knows  that  fact,  even  if  the  majority  m 
Congress  does  not. 

Excessive  Federal  spending  and  the 
deficit  it  creates,  is  one  of  the  major 
causes  of  inflation  in  this  country.  We 
find  Members  of  the  Congress  calling  for 
salary  increases  to  ofiteet  the  inflation 
which  Congress  itself  helped  create. 

Instead  of  a  salary  increase.  79  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  have  said 
that  we  do  not  even  deserve  the  salaries 
we  receive  today,  instead  of  protecting 
its  Members  against  the  effects  of  infla- 
tion created  at  least  in  major  p>art  by  its 
own  acts,  a  proteciiOD  not  afforded  to 
many  of  our  citizens,  should  not  the 
Members  of  Congress  suffer  from  its  own 
errors — should  not  we  bear  the  same 
burden  we  help  inflicC  on  the  country? 
We  do  not  exempt  ourselves  from  the 
taxes  we  levy  on  others,  why  should  we 
expect  to  exempt  ourselves  from  tte  in- 
flation we  levy  on  others? 

Why  were  we  successful  in  defeating 
tike  pay  raise?  I  am  sure  there  were  a 
number  of  reasons  why  Senators  voted 
as  they  did,  but  I  am  confident  that  the 
major  reason  was  the  clear  opposition  of 
the  majority  of  the  people.  Ttiere  was 
XDore  interest  in  the  aenatf  in  the  debate 
on  this  issue  than  tbere  was  osi.  the 
passage  of  $2.6  biitioa  in  aid  to  Israel. 
which  proves  a  second  point — Senators 
do  have  aa  o«er-ridiiig  interest  in  their 
own  pay.  liet  us  use  those  two  forces — the 
interest  of  the  public  and  senatorial 
self-interest — to  accomplish  one  of  the 
most  fundamentally  required  of  all  con- 
gressional reforms,  adoption  of  a  budg- 
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etary    process    which    can 
massive  deficits. 

If  Congress  is  to  regain  the  resp^ict  of 
the  American  people,  a  flrst  and  liajor 
step  must  be  the  end  of  inflation  t$at  is 
tearing  at  our  very  economic  well-ljeing. 
And  to  end  inflation,  we  must  take  a  truly 
unprecedented  step — balance  Federip  ex- 
penditures with  Federal  receipts.  No|  Just 
a  paper  budget  balance.  This  is  thellkind 
of  real  balance  that  would  spotlightjback 
door  spending.  This  is  the  kind  oil  real 
balance  that  would  not  cheat  the  Aiieri- 
can  taxpayer  and  wage  earner  of  afslice 
of  his  paycheck  through  ever-incr»sing 
taxes,  coupled  with  a  constantly  ej|oded 
dollar. 

Speciflcally,  Mr.  President,  to  glv4  the 
fiscally  irresponsible  majority  in  thei  :;on- 
gress  a  real  impetus  to  achieve  thel  kind 
of  balance  demanded  by  the  Ama  ican 
pubUc,  I  woiild  propose  that  any  a  Jary 
increase  for  U.S.  Congressmen  and  [  Sen- 
ators be  withheld  and  prohibited  mtil 
the  day  that  an  absolute  balance  betj  peen 
Federal  spending  and  intake  is  achi  tved. 

There  is  a  real  logic  in  the  laJc  of 
confidence  expressed  by  that  79  peicent 
of  the  people.  I  see  it  in  my  mail  i  very 
day.  They  are  simply  sajring:  "If  Con- 
gress were  to  end  deficit  spending  and 
thus  end  the  major  cause  of  Infiatl  n,  it 
would  not  need  to  grant  its  Membei  the 
protection  of  a  pay  increase  as  a  1  edge 
against  inflation."  So,  if  a  pay  inc  ease 
is  ever  warranted,  it  must  be  for  <  oing 
our  Job  not  Just  working  at  it,  ^ing 
something  deserving  of  a  raise, 
earning  support  of  the  majority  o: 
American  public. 


By  Mr.  DOLE: 

S.  3141.  A  bill  to  authorize  consAuc- 
tion  of  the  Clinton  Parkway,  Doi  {las 
County,  Kans.,  and  for  other  purp  ees. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  pfblic 
Works. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Bfr.  President,  a  difllkult 
situation  has  dev^oped  in  conne<  don 
with  Clinton  Lake,  in  Douglas  Coif  ty, 
ELans. 

This  major  multipurpose  Corps  of  En- 
gineers project  is  now  under  const  uc- 
tion,  with  impoundment  of  water  ex- 
pected to  begin  in  1975.  When  comidi  ted. 


for 
tire 


uid 


it  will  be  one  of  the  majcn-  attraction 
the  city  of  Lawrence  and  for  the  ei 
northeast  area  of  the  State.  Millloi  t  of 
pecH>le  are  expected  to  visit  the  lake  Jach 
year  to  enjoy  its  water,  its  shores, 
many   other   attractive  features 
ciated  with  it. 

The  problem,  iiowever,  lies  in  the  lack 
of  adequate  access  routes  to  the  proJ(  ;t — 
particularly  from  the  southwestern  lor- 
tion  of  Lawrence  at  the  intersectio  i  of 
two  major  highwajrs  from  Uie  south  ind 
east  of  the  city.  At  the  present  time  >iily 
a  two-lane  rood  leads  from  this  liper- 

aectkn  westward  to  tlie  project      . 

and  it  is  mtlrely  inadequate  to  cam  the 
traffic  which  is  expected  to  be  goiz  i  to 
and  from  tlie  project.  I 

By  way  of  a  further  explanatlo  i  <rf 
the  city's  plight,  I  ask  unanimous  (m- 
sent  that  an  editorial  iMibUsbed  in  the 
Lawrence  Daily  Joumal-Worldl  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Racou. 


^us 
the 


There  being  no  objection,  the  edit<M-lal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscobo, 
as  follows: 

CUIfTON  Pakkwat 
Immediate  action  Is  necessary  at  the  city, 
county  and  state  level  to  get  work  started  as 
soon  as  possible  on  the  Clinton  Parkway 
route.  Water  Is  scheduled  to  be  Impounded  In 
Clinton  Reservoir  starting  in  1976,  yet  some 
local  officials  are  talking  about  not  contract- 
ing the  road  work  untU  1976,  and  one  spokes- 
man speculated  the  project  might  take  eight 
years  to  complete.  Lawrence  and  Douglas 
County  cannot  afford  to  stimible  around, 
twiddle  their  thumbs  and  do  nothing. 

Whether  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  or  some  other  office  has 
thrown  the  city,  county  and  state  a  curve 
relative  to  making  new  requests  for  informa- 
tion about  the  impact  of  the  roadway,  it  is 
essential  that  action  be  taken  to  get  the  nec- 
essary reports  prepared  as  soon  as  possible 
and  quit  talking  about  the  project  taking 
eight  years  to  complete. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  predicts  three  mil- 
lion visitors  a  year  shortly  after  Clinton  Is 
opened,  and  evidently  one  study  talked  about 
10,000  vehicles  a  day  using  the  Parkway. 
Imagine  what  Twenty-Third  Street  and  the 
already  dangerous  roadway  now  providing 
access  to  the  Clinton  Reservoir  area  will  be 
like  in  only  a  few  years  with  10,000  addi- 
tional vehicles  a  day. 

Were  local  officials  negUgent  In  not  pro- 
viding complete  information  for  the  various 
state  and  federal  agencies  who  now  demand 
more  facts  and  studies  before  they  place  their 
stamp  of  approval  on  the  Parkway  project? 
Scmething  has  gone  wrong  somewhere,  and 
it  should  be  corrected.  According  to  reports 
the  County  Commission  was  informed  in 
July,  1972,  that  a  comprehensive  study  would 
be  required  because  the  ro«Ml  would  pass 
through  federally  owned  land.  The  report 
was  due  to  be  completed  by  early  1973,  but 
evidently  there  have  been  numerous  delays. 

Now  an  official  who  talks  about  It  possibly 
being  another  eight  years  before  the  proj- 
ect might  be  completed  says,  "That's  the 
way  the  Federal  government  does  things. 
There  Is  no  way  to  push  it  along." 

This  soimds  like  a  defeatist  attitude  and 
the  city,  county  and  state  should  join  forces 
and  start  "pushing"  as  hard  as  possible  right 
now  I  There  might  be  surprising  results. 

The  roadway  Is  badly  needed  and  cannot 
be  put  off  for  a  1982  completion  date. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  beUeve 
that  special  action  is  required  to  deal 
with  this  problem.  And  I  offer  a  bill  to 
expand  the  project  to  Include  construc- 
tion of  this  very  important  road  leading 
from  Lawrence  to  the  Clinton  Lake  proj- 
ect area. 

The  bill  would  provide  Federal  fund- 
ing for  70-percent  of  Uie  road's  cost,  up 
to  a  limit  of  $6  million.  The  road  would 
be  constructed,  as  is  the  usual  case,  in 
cooperation  with  State  and  local  author- 
ities, who  would  also  assxime  responsl- 
biUty  for  maintaining  it  after  comple- 
tion. 


8.  ases 


ADDITIONAL        C06PONSOR8        OP 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

■.  STsa 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robut  C.  Btio 
(for  Mr.  Jacksom),  the  Senator  from 
Washinffton  (Mr.  MAomnow)  was  added 
•s  a  cosponsor  of  8.  2782,  the  Energy  In- 
formation Act. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the  Sen- 
ators from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Httiiphmt), 
Texas  (Mr.  Bentskn).  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McOovERN) ,  Delaware  (Mr.  Bn>SN) , 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath),  Nevada  (Mr.  Bibli),  Maine 
(Mr.  Hathaway),  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart), 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Abourezk),  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Johnston),  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Tdnhiy),  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MONDALE),  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Metcalf)  ,  Colorado  (Mr.  Has- 
kell), Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McQee),  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph),  Maine  (Mr.  Mttskie),  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  RiBicorr),  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
MclNTTRE),  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield), 
Rhode  Island  (Afr.  Pastore)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2868,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  tax  counseling  to  the  elderly  in  the 
preparation  of  their  Federal  income  tax 
returns. 

S.  2938 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd 
(for  Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Ooldwater) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2938.  the 
Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act. 

S.   3028 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Haskell,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3028,  the  Weather  Modiflcation  Regula- 
tion Act  of  1974. 

B.  30S8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3098,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973  to  provide  for  the  man- 
datory allocation  of  plastic  feedstocks. 

SKNATE    JOINT    KKSOLITTION    172 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pastore,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell)  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Bfr. 
Pell)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  172,  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  a  special 
election  for  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice  President  when  an  Individual  who 
has  been  appointed  Vice  President  suc- 
ceeds to  the  Presidency. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

SRfATX    CONCTTRRXNT   KXBOLUTION    68 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  DoMxmci) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  68,  regarding 
Americans  missing  in  acticm  in  Indo- 
ctiina. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  k^ 
RESOLUTION 

■nrAR  sssoLtTTioir  sst 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pastou,  the 

Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bxnt- 

siCK),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 

(Mr.  Pbll),  the  Senator  from  BOssourl 
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(Mr.  Stmihctoh)  .  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 257.  to  amend  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  to  establish  a  procedure 
for  requiring  amendments  to  bills  and 
ie«olutk»u  to  be  germane. 


AMENIMmIENT  OP  UNITED  STATES 
CODE  RELATTNO  TO  ADAPTIVE 
EQUIPMENT  FOR  CERTAIN  VET- 
ERANS AND  MEMBERS  OP  THE 
ARMED  FORCES— AMENDMENT 


AMKITDttXtn  NO.  1008 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred  to 
the  CTommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.) 

AMXNDMENT  TO  S.  2363 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit for  printing,  and  appropriate  refer- 
ence, an  amendment  to  my  bill,  S.  2363,  a 
bill  to  amend  chapter  39  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  auto- 
mobiles and  adaptive  equipment  for  cer- 
tain disabled  veterans  and  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  My  amendment  would 
add  a  sectioa  to  provide  for  research  and 
devel(H>ment  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration of  adaptive  equipment  and 
adapted  conveyances  meeting  safety  and 
quality  standards,  and  to  promote  co- 
ordination with  the  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices Administration — carrying  out  its 
program  tmder  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973,  for  wlilch  I  was  the  Senate  man- 
ager— by  the  VA  in  carrying  out  this 
program. 

Mr.  President,  S.  2363  will  be  consid- 
ered in  hearings  in  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  next  Wednesday,  and  I  in- 
tttid  to  propose  this  amendment  during 
the  markup  of  the  bill  in  c<Hnmittee. 

I  ask  unanimous  ccmsent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rcoou,  as  follows : 

Amkndment  No.  1006 
Add  at  the  end  of  the  bill  the  following: 
8kc.  4.   (a)   At  the  end  of  chapter  39  at 
such  tittle.  Insert  the  following  new  section: 
"f  1904.  Research  and  development;  coor- 
dination with  other  Federal  programs. 

"(a)  In  carrying  out  prosthetic  and  ortho- 
pedic appliance  research  under  section  216 
and  medical  reaearch  under  section  4101, 
the  Administs-ator  ahaU  provide  for  special 
emphasis  upon  the  development  of  adaptive 
equipment  and  adiHSted  conveyances  (In- 
cluding vans)  meeting  standards  of  safsty 
and  quality  presscrlbed  luider  subsection  (d) 
of  section  1903,  including  the  deveK^ment 
and  support  for  the  production  and  distri- 
bution of  devices  and  conveyances  so 
developed. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  Administrator,  through  the 
CbiVet  Uedlcal  IMrector,  shaU  consult  with 
the  Secretary  at  Health,  Bducatlon,  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  Conunlasioner  of  the  Reha- 
bUltatloB  Sarvlees  Administration,  as  estab- 
lished wltbln  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education.  *ikA  WaUare  by  section  S(a)  of 
the  BehabUltatton  Act  of  1973  (Public  Law 
93-112),  la  oonnectlon  with  progranks  oer- 
rled  out  under  section  3(b)  (to  develop  and 
8um>ort.  and  stimulate  the  developntent  and 
utilization,  including  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  new  and  existing  devices,  of  In- 
noratlre  methods  of  applying  advanced  med- 


ical technology,  scientific  achievement,  and 
psychological  and  social  knowledge  to  solve 
rehaUlltation  problems)  and  aecticm  a02 
(b)  (2)  (establishment  and  support  of  Reha- 
bUltatlon  Engineering  Research  Centers)  of 
such  Act.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  39  Is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof : 

"1904.  Research  and  development;  coor- 
dination of  other  Federal  programs." 


INCREASE  IN  CERTAIN  SOCIAL 
SEC^URTTY  BENEFITS— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1007 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
submitting  an  amendment  to  HJl.  13025 
to  provide  for  more  equitable  tax  treat- 
ment for  retired  Americans  through 
modernization  of  the  retirement  income 
tax  credit. 

This  retirement  income  tax  credit  was 
first  adopted  in  1954  in  order  to  provide 
nonsocial  security  retirees  with  ttuc  relief 
comparable  to  that  received  by  social 
security  beneflclaries.  While  persons  re- 
tired under  social  security  are  exempt 
from  Federal  income  tax,  persons  re- 
tired from  the  civil  service  as  well  as 
teachers,  policemen,  and  firemen  can 
iccelve  a  tax  break  by  claiming  a  15- 
percent  credit  on  their  qualifying  retire- 
ment income,  which  includes  pensions, 
annuities,  interest,  dividends,  and  rmt. 

My  amendment  would  Increase  the 
maximum  amount  for  computing  this 
15-percent  credit  from  $1,524  to  $2,500 
for  aged  individuals,  and  from  $2,286 
to  $3,750  for  aged  couples. 

I  think  nothing  spe»ks  so  eloquently 
of  this  change  in  the  retirement  Income 
tax  credit  as  the  Senate  report  on  HJl. 
1,  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1912.  The  BeosLbt  rei>ort  states: 

The  committee  agrees  with  the  House  that 
it  Is  desirable  to  recast  the  present  retire- 
ment Income  credit  for  several  basic  rea- 
sons. One  reason  Is  that  the  credit  needs 
updating.  Most  of  the  features  of  the  present 
credit  have  not  been  revised  since  196i2  when 
the  maximum  level  of  income  on  which  the 
credit  Is  computed  was  set  and  when  the 
current  earnings  limits  were  established. 
Since  then,  there  have  been  numerous  revi- 
sions oC  the  social  security  law  which  sub- 
stantlaUy  llberalleed  the  social  security 
benefits.  As  a  result,  the  present  marlmnm 
amoiint  of  Income  eligible  for  the  credit  is 
considerably  below  the  maxlm<im  social 
security  primary  benefit  of  slightly  over 
$2,500  available  for  a  retired  worker  and  the 
maximum  social  security  primary  and  sup- 
plemental of  slightly  over  $3,750  available 
for  a  retired  worker  and  bis  ^Muse. 

I  might  add  that  this  retirement  in- 
come tax  credit  provision  of  HJL  1, 
passed  the  Senate,  and  it  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  a  sU^tly 
modified  version.  For  one  reason  or  an- 
other, despite  the  fact  that  the  provi- 
sion had  passed  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, the  conference  committee  deleted 
this  section.  Meanwhile,  time  is  running 
out  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  non- 
social  security  retirees. 

I  would  hope  tliat  the  committee 
would  accept  my  amendment  to  H.R. 
13025.  and  take  it  to  conference  once 


again.  Surely  the  reason  Is  obvious. 
While  social  security  benefits  have  been 
increased  six  times  since  1964,  for  a  total 
of  104  percent,  the  retirement  Income 
tax  credit  has  remained  the  same.  I  hope 
the  ctHnmittee  will  accept  the  amend- 
ment, but  if  not,  I  certainly  hope  my 
colleagues  will  give  the  amendment 
their  support. 


HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACrr  OP  1974— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1008 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  Ue  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BELLMON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  3066)  to  consolidate,  simplify, 
and  improve  laws  relative  to  housing  ami 
housing  assistance,  to  provide  Federal 
assistance  in  support  of  community  de- 
velopment activities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

amendments  nos.  lOos  ANS  leie 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  two  amendments 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  3066),  supra. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
AMENDMENTS 
amendment  no.  i«>ea 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hathaway,  the 
Senators  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  and  Mr.  AsoxntEZK) ,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  .  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  BiDEN)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  amendment  No.  1002  to  S.  3066.  a  bill 
to  consolidate,  simplify,  and  improve 
laws  relative  to  housing  and  housing  as- 
sistance, to  provide  Federal  assistance  in 
support  of  community  develc^ment  ac- 
tivities, and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1003 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansitelo.  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  .  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Qravxl),  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humph- 
rey) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  amend- 
ment No.  1003  to  the  bin  (S.  3066) .  supra. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARIN(3S  ON  BEEF 
PRICES 

Mr.  HUraDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Ag- 
ricultural Production,  Marketing,  and 
StabillEation  of  Prices  will  hrid  hearings 
on  farm  and  retail  prices  for  beef  on 
March  13  and  14.  1974.  beginning  at  10 
ajn.  in  room  324  Russell  Senate  Oflkoe 
Building. 

Anyone  willing  to  testify  idease  notify 
the  committee  clerk  as  soon  as  possible. 
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NOTICE  OP  WITNESSES  TO  TBS  IIPY 
AT  HEARINGS  ON  ENERGY  R  OR- 
GANIZATION BILLS,  S.  2135  AND 
8.2744 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mi.  President  the 
Subcommittee  on  Reorganization  Re- 
search, and  International  Organiz  tlons 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  >per- 
atlons  will  hold  hearings  on  Mar  h  12 
and  13  on  S.  2135  and  S.  2744.  pro  tosed 
energy  reorganization  leglslatloi  ,  at 
10:15  a jn..  room  3302,  DSOB. 

The  witnesses  are  as  follows :  Tu(  iday, 
Mareh  12:  Panel  I:  Dr.  Theodore  B,  Tay- 
lor, nuclear  physicist,  president,  int  rna- 
tlonal  Research  and  Technology  i  orp., 
Washington,  D.C.;  Dr.  Ralph  Lapi  nu- 
clear and  environmental  consu  tant, 
Washington,  D.C.;  Dr.  Edward  Ra<  ford, 
professor,  Johns  Hopkins  Unlv  rsity 
School  of  Hygiene,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  (am- 
uel  Love,  president,  Environmenta  Ac- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 

Panel  11:  Steven  Ebbin,  George  'V  ash- 
Ington  University  program  of  ]  oUcy 
studies  in  science  and  technology:  Har- 
old Green,  professor,  George  Washl  gton 
University;  Anthony  Roisman,  att  imey 
for  citizen  intervenor  groups.  Was  ling- 
ton,  D.C;  George  Freeman,  attorn  y  for 
utilities  and  nuclear  industry,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Wednesday,  March  13 :  Senator  fRAinc 
E.  Moss,  of  Utah;  Donald  R.  Cotte  ,  As- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
atomic  energy 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  panel:  Dr. 
Dixy  Lee  Ray,  chairman.  Atomic  Energy 

om- 
om- 
Elas- 
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Commission;  William  A.  Anders, 
mlssioner,  AEC;  William  O.  E>oub, 
mlssloner,  AEC;  Dr.  Norman  C. 
mussen.  AEC  safety  study  consuftant; 
Dr.  Wmiam  R.  Stratton,  Advisory  Jom- 
mittee  on  Reactor  Safeguards,  A£  7;  L. 
Manning  Mimtzlng,  Director  of  R^ula- 
tion,  AEC. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA'  TON 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ONfTHE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presllent, 
the  following  nomination  has  bee:  re- 
ferred to  and  is  now  pending  beforf  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

WlllUm  J.  Mulligan,  of  Wlaconsln,  Jo  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  cA  Wis- 
consin for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Di^id  J. 
Cannon,  recdgned. 


On  behalf  of  the  Committee  oi 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given 
persons  Interested  in  this  nominatli 


file  with  the  committee.  In  writing,  <  n  or 
before  Friday,  March  15,  1974,  any 
resentations  or  objections  they  may  irish 
to  present  oxiceming  the  above  n<»  ina- 
tlon.  with  a  further  statement  wh  ther 
it  Is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


HUMPHREY  ANNOUNCES  GASOIINE 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  l  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  Oonsi  mer 
Economics  Subcommittee,  of  the  <  oint 
Economic  Committee,  which  I  chair  will 
h<^d  2  days  of  hearings  next  wee  cm 
"Gasoline  Distribution." 


the 

all 

n  to 


any 


The  hearings  will  be  held  on  March  12 
at  10:30  a.m.  in  room  1202  of  the  Dirk- 
sen  Senate  Office  Building  and  on  March 
14  at  10  a.m.  In  room  8-407  of  the 
Capitol. 

The  list  of  witnesses  is  as  follows: 

Charles  Binsted,  executive  director. 
National  Congress  of  Petroleum  Re- 
tailers. 

William  Brooks,  president.  Greater 
Washington -Maryland  Service  Station 
Association. 

John  de  Lorenzi,  managing  director. 
Public  Division,  American  Automobile 
Association. 

William  Brier,  director  of  energy  re- 
sources. National  Council  of  Parmer  Co- 
operatives. 

Thursday,  March  14,  10  ajn.: 

John  Sawhill,  Deputy  Administrator, 
Federal  Energy  Office. 

Fred  AUvine,  professor  of  marketing, 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


RHODESIAN  CHROME 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  the  chief  sponsor  of  legislation 
which  in  1971  removed  the  ban  on  the 
importation  of  Rhodesian  chrome,  I  feel 
that  the  Senate  made  a  serious  mistake 
last  December  in  voting  to  relmpose  this 
sanction. 

An  analysis  of  the  issues  involved  in 
the  chrome  debate  has  been  written  by 
columnist  Robert  8.  Allen  and  is  appear- 
ing in  newspapers  this  week. 

Mr.  Allen  points  out  that  resuming  the 
embargo  against  Rhodesian  chrome 
would  benefit  the  Soviet  Union,  which  Is 
also  a  major  chrome  producer  and  ex- 
porter. He  states  that  it  is  possible  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  re- 
verse the  action  of  the  Senate  and  per- 
mit the  United  States  to  continue  im- 
porting chrome,  a  strategic  material, 
from  Rhodesia. 

I  hope  that  Mr.  Allen  is  correct,  be- 
cause I  feel  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake 
for  our  country  to  cut  itself  off  once 
again  from  the  largest  souree  of  this 
vital  material. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Allen's  column  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

(From  Human  Events,  Mar.  9,  1974) 

Th»  UN  EifBAKOo:  Sovixts  Paorrr  bt  Botcott 

or  Rhoocsian  Crkomk 

(By  Robert  S.  Allen) 

The  detente-obsessed  State  Department  Is 
exerting  heavy  backstage  pressure  oa.  th» 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  report 
out  a  bill  that  would  restore  Russia's  mo- 
nopoly of  the  U.S.  supply  of  metallurgical 
chrome — vital  In  the  production  of  planes, 
mlssUes  and  other  key  weapons. 

The  measure  was  unobstruslvely  approved 
several  months  ago  by  a  Foreign  Affairs  sub- 
committee headed  by  Rep.  Donald  Fraser 
(D.-Mlnn),  and  the  SUte  Department  Is 
vigorously  trying  to  force  consideration  by 
the  full  House. 

Forcefully  resisting  this  undercover  drive 
are   a   number   of    House   leaders — foremost 


among  them  Representatives  Wayne  Hays 
(D.-Ohlo),  chairman  of  the  AdnUnlstratlon 
Committee  and  a  ranking  mMnber  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  Robert  Slkes 
(D.-Fla.),  Appropriations  subcommittee 
chairman. 

Both  are  scathingly  blasting  the  legisla- 
tion as  a  highly  profitable  windfall  to  the 
Soviets. 

Says  Hays:  "The  only  thing  thU  bUl  will 
do  Is  force  us  to  buy  chrome  from  Russia, 
which  wlU  get  It  from  Rhodesia  and  charge 
us  an  exorbitant  price  for  it.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  been  getting  chrome  from  Rho- 
deela  for  a  long  time  and  totally  disregard- 
ing the  United  Nations  sanctions." 

Slkes,  making  the  same  charge,  declares: 
"While  the  U.N.  sanctions  were  in  effect,  we 
paid  a  costly  premium  for  chrome,  much  of 
which  was  transshipped  from  Rhodesia 
through  Russia  to  the  U.S.  at  a  handsome 
profit  to  the  Russians.  It  makes  no  sense  to 
put  an  embargo  on  ourselves.  It  makes  no 
sense  to  pay  a  costly  premiiun  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  American  taxpayer.  Tet  that 
is  exactly  what  this  legislation  will  do  if 
enacted  Into  law." 

The  State  Department's  detente -motivated 
bUl  would  repeal  the  measure  put  through 
Congress  by  Sen.  Harry  Byrd  (Ind.-Va.),  In 
1971  abolishing  the  punitive  VH.  embargo 
against  Rhodesia.  The  department  strenuous- 
ly opposed  Byrds  precedent-setting  legisla- 
tion. 

Sponsors  of  the  State  Department's  repeal 
biU  are  two  leading  supporters  of  the  de- 
tente policy — Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey  (D.- 
Mlnn),  and  Rep.  Donald  Fraser  (D.-Minn.), 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  subcommit- 
tee that  quietly  approved  the  measure. 

Fraser,  an  ardent  McOovernlte  and  like 
Himiphrey,  an  ultra-liberal  and  zealous  in- 
ternationalist, is  now  head  of  the  New  Left 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

Outcome  of  the  tense  backstage  struggle 
over  this  little-noticed  but  far-reaching  leg- 
islation win  be  decided  in  the  House. 

After  a  long  battle  and  strenuous  lobbying. 
It  was  rammed  through  the  Senate  last  De- 
cember In  the  closing  days  of  the  1973  ses- 
sion. The  State  Department  is  now  aggres- 
sively trying  to  repeat  these  tactics  In  the 
House. 

Directly  serolng  In  on  that.  Rep.  Slkes 
blunUy  warned  that  If  the  blU  Is  to  tie  de- 
feated, that  will  have  to  be  done  In  the 
House. 

"It  has  already  been  approved  by  the 
Senate,"  he  pointed  out,  "so  if  we  are  to  pie- 
vent  the  reinstatement  of  sanctions  impoaed 
by  the  UJ7..  which  had  adverse  and  highly 
costly  effect  upon  our  country  and  which 
would  serve  no  useful  piupoae  whatever,  we 
will  have  to  do  It  In  the  House. 

"We  must  have  no  Uluslons  about  exactly 
what  this  legislation  does.  Under  It,  we 
would  again  become  dependent  on  Russia 
for  our  chrome  supply.  I  know  of  no  nation 
on  earth  that  would  cut  off  Its  supply  of  a 
vital  and  strategic  material  from  a  friendly 
country  and  place  itself  at  the  mercy  of  an 
enemy  country  for  essential  defense  metals. 
Tet  that  is  exactly  what  this  measure  wlU  do. 
"It  makes  no  sense  to  punish  our  friends 
and  reward  our  enemies.  It  make  no  sense 
to  place  our  selves  In  a  position  of  depend- 
ence for  chrome  on  Soviet  whims.  The  House 
of  Representatives  must  make  forcefully 
clear  to  the  UJf .  and  to  the  world  that  the 
United  States  knows  how  to  place  Its  own 
Interests  above  the  Interests  of  others." 

Just  how  lucrative  the  United  Nations 
embargo  was  to  Russia  is  gn^hlcally  shown 
by  the  following: 

PrlOT  to  these  sanctions — put  through  by 
the  votes  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  black  African 
and  Arab  countries — Rhodesia  was  the 
largest  VS.  source  of  metalliu^lcal  chrome. 
This  country  has  no  production  of  this  in- 
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dispensable  ore  needed  for  the  manufacture 
of  mlUtary  aircraft,  missiles  and  nuclear 
Bubmiulnes. 

Following  the  embargo,  Russia  became  the 
principal  VS.  supplier,  with  exports  soaring 
to  60  per  cent  of  this  country's  chrome  re- 
quirements. Simultaneously,  the  price  sky- 
rocketed from  $30  to  $72  a  ton. 

In  1971,  the  year  Sen.  Byrd's  meastu*  re- 
pealing the  sanctions  was  enacted,  Russian 
shipments  amounted  to  more  than  400,000 
tons — at  an  increase  In  cost  to  VS.  taxpay- 
ers of  more  than  $16  million. 

Since  adoption  of  the  Byrd  bill,  Rhodesia 
has  again  beo(»ne  this  country's  main  sup- 
pUer  of  chrome — upwards  <rf  500,000  tons 
have  been  imported. 

Sen.  Byrd,  citing  the  Indisputable  fact 
that  many  U.N.  countries  are  flagrantly  dis- 
regarding the  U.N.  embargo,  declared  that  re- 
Imposlng  it  would  be  "senseless  and  self- 
destructive." 

"That  Just  wotUdnt  be  sound  Judgment," 
maintains  the  Virginian.  By  observing  the 
UJI.  sanctions,  the  VS.  would  be  forced  to 
Import  Russian  chrome — a  perfectly  ridicu- 
lous situation  in  view  of  'lie  fact  that  the 
USSR  is  our  major  military  threat.  Congress 
decisively  put  an  end  to  that  ridiculous  and 
untenable  situation,  and  now  to  undo  that 
would  be  the  height  of  foUy." 

Foreign  Affairs  committeemen  report  they 
aie  being  literally  buttonholed  by  State  De- 
partment lobbyists  to  bring  out  the  chrome 
blU  for  a  House  vote. 

If  that  does  happen,  it's  possible  the  de- 
partment may  be  in  for  a  Jarring  surprise. 

The  House  might  defeat  the  measure. 

To  the  stiuined  astonishment  of  both  the 
White  House  and  the  State  Department, 
that's  what  happened  on  the  bill  to  give  a 
♦1.6-blUion  "replenishment"  to  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Agency — ^the  "soft  loan" 
branch  of  the  World  Bank. 

In  1972,  the  Administration  had  no  diffi- 
culty putting  through  Congress  a  ♦900-mU- 
llon  "replenishment"  for  IDA.  To  date,  the 
UB.  has  provided  approximately  40  per  cent 
of  Its  more  than  »4-bllllon  capital — which  Is 
loaned  to  so-called  undeveloped  countries  on 
40-year  terms  at  minuscule  Interest  rates. 

But  this  time,  under  the  vigorous  leader- 
ship of  Rep.  HJi.  Gross  (R.-Iowa) ,  the  House 
revolted  and  klUed  the  measure  by  a  mar- 
gin of  more  than  100  votes. 

It's  entirely  within  the  realm  of  possibil- 
ity that  the  same  upheaval  may  bi^pen  on 
the  chrome  bUl.  In  the  House,  unlike  the 
Senate,  there  Is  widespread  bipartisan  dis- 
trust of  the  poUcy  of  d6tente  with  Russia. 


HOT  LUNCH  PROGRAM  FOR  SENIOR 
CITIZENS  BEGINS  IN  DELAWARE 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  as  a  result 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1973,  which  I  consponsored, 
funds  liave  been  made  available  for 
nutrition  programs  for  the  elderly. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  Dela- 
ware, in  keeping  with  its  tradition  as 
the  "First  State,"  has  again  been  a  fore- 
runner in  making  hot  lunches  available 
to  its  senior  citizens.  Last  November 
Wilmington  was  among  the  first  cities 
in  the  Nation  to  participate  In  the  hot 
lunch  program  when  the  WUmington 
Senior  Center  opened  its  doors  to  over 
250  senior  citizens  and  serve  them  a  hot 
meal  of  roast  beef  and  mashed  potatoes. 

Before  the  first  year  of  funding  is  over, 
it  is  expected  that  four  project  areas, 
Delaware's  three  counties  and  Wilming- 
ton, will  be  in  full  operation  serving 
from  1,000  to  1,200  hot  meals  a  day. 


Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Dela- 
ware Division  of  Aging  for  its  hard  work 
and  our  senior  Delawareans  who  have 
contributed  donations  so  that  these  nu- 
trition programs  may  continue. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  an  article,  "Senior  Hot  Lnnch  Pro- 
gram Starts,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Division  of  Aging's  newsletter,  Delaware 
Horizons,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SKNioa  Hot  Lxjnch  Program  Starts 
Over  260  older  citizens  In  WUmington 
puUed  up  their  chairs  and  tucked  In  their 
napkins  before  partaking  of  hot  roast  beef 
and  gravy,  whipped  potatoes,  and  new  peas 
with  pimento  as  the  federally  funded  hot 
lunch  program  for  the  elderly  began  No- 
vember 19,  1973.  Also  on  the  menu  at  four 
local  senior  centers  were  salad,  hot  rolls, 
dessert  and  milk,  with  a  choice  of  coffee  or 
tea  being  offered. 

St.  Anthony's  Community  Center  at  9th 
and  Scott  Sts.  led  the  list  with  101  elders 
participating,  while  Wilmington  Senior  Cen- 
ter at  1901  N.  Market  St.  drev  a  crowd  of  85. 
St.  Patrick's  Senior  Center  at  1414  King  St. 
reported  36  on  hand,  and  West  Presbyterian 
Church  had  about  30  eating  lunch  at  8th 
and  Washington  Sts. 

Wilmington  is  among  the  first  cities  in 
the  nation  to  participate  In  the  program 
following  Congressional  authorization  In 
March  1973.  It  is  Important  to  emphasize 
that  the  program  Is  not  a  handout  (unac- 
ceptable to  many  independent  elderly) .  The 
project  was  planned  as  a  contributory  one 
with  participants  donating  according  to 
their  means.  The  more  contributions  taken 
In  to  offset  the  cost  of  the  meal,  estimated 
at  76  cents,  the  more  people  can  be  served. 
Four  other  senior  centers  In  WUmington 
began  during  the  first  week  of  December. 
As  the  word  spreads  and  participation 
reaches  peak  levels,  the  various  feeding  sites 
wUl  shift  to  a  daUy  sign-up  basis. 

Paul  L.  Buehrle.  head  of  Wilmington 
Senior  Center  and  responsible  for  the  Nutri- 
tion Program,  said  each  location  plans  to 
handle  70  persons  a  day,  with  the  Wilming- 
ton area  expected  to  serve  from  600  to  560 
dally  meals  when  In  full  operation.  Provi- 
sions are  being  made  to  begin  delivery  <rf 
meals  at  home  to  those  Immobilized  by  Ill- 
ness, accident  or  handicaps.  Transportation 
Is  available  to  those  needing  It,  although 
scheduling  still  presents  minor  problems. 
Buehrle  expressed  pleasiu-e  at  the  turn-out 
for  opening  day,  pointing  out  that  the  goal 
for  the  four  operating  sites  would  be  280 
meals  dally  when  the  project  gets  Into  full 
swing.  With  over  250  patrons  appearing  at 
the  Inaugural  session,  a  full  90  per  cent  of 
that  target  figure  has  already  been  reached. 
The  WUmington  area  program  is  expected 
to  cost  $221,960  a  year,  of  which  $199,764  wUl 
come  from  federal  money  and  the  remainder 
from  contributions  in  caish  and  In  kind  from 
local  participating  agencies.  $493,000  In  fed- 
eral funds  were  made  available  to  the  State 
Division  of  Aging  at  the  start  of  the  1973 
fiscal  year,  and  Delaware  expects  to  earmark 
an  added  $26,000  for  the  state- wide  project. 
Since  the  funds  come  from  fiscal  year  '73 
appropriations,  they  had  to  be  obligated  by 
December  31,  1973.  or  revert  to  the  Federal 
government. 

The  Senior  Services  Division  of  the  New 
Castle  County  Department  of  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation received  Its  grant  for  the  county 
area,  on  Dec.  16,  1973.  It  plans  to  serve  a 
minimum  of  160  meals  daUy  at  four  proposed 
sites  In  Middletown,  Odessa,  Townsend  and 
the  New  CasUe  area,  begUinlng  In  early  1974. 
The  Dover  Modem  Maturity  Center,  co- 


operating with  the  Kent  County  Office  on 
Aging,  was  funded  on  Nov.  1,  1973  and  began 
operations  early  In  December  at  the  Dover 
Center,  at  the  MUford  Bl-County  Center  and 
at  Harrington.  Two  additional  sites,  the 
Queen  Manor  Apartments  in  Dover  and 
St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  In  Wyoming,  ex- 
pect to  begUi  feedUig  by  February.  When 
fxUly  operational  Kent  County  expects  to 
serve  over  300  meals  a  day.  ■ 

The  Methodist  Manor  House  in  Seaford 
received  its  grant  on  Dec.  31,  1973.  and  plans 
to  serve  a  minimum  of  260  daUy  meals  at  six 
proposed  sites,  beginning  In  the  early  spring. 
The  program  will  provide  a  hot,  nutritious 
meal  once  a  day,  five  days  a  week,  to  eligible 
Individuals.  It  wUl  also  make  avaUable,  where 
needed,  such  supportive  services  as  transpor- 
tation, nutrition  education,  shopping  assUt- 
ance,  escort  service,  health  and  welfare  coun- 
seling, recreation,  and  information  and  re- 
ferral. 

Ellglbles  are  defined  as  those  aged  60  and 
over  who  do  not  eat  properly  because  of  pov- 
erty or  lack  of  the  skUls  and  knowledge  to 
prepare  nourishing  meals;  who  have  limited 
mobUlty  which  makes  it  difficult  to  shop 
and  cook  for  themselves;  or  who,  being  iso- 
lated, rejected  or  withdrawn,  have  lost  the 
Incentive  to  prepare  and  eat  nourishing 
foods. 

Lacking  funds  to  serve  every  eligible  Dela- 
warean,  the  EWvlslon  of  Aging  has  set  up  a 
target  population  of  low-Income  and  mi- 
nority group  elderly  whose  greater  needs  give 
them  a  higher  priority.  Each  of  the  3,000  per- 
sons over  65  on  Old  Age  Assistance  is  prob- 
ably eligible  and  In  need  of  the  benefits  of 
this  program.  Money  is  available  for  up  to 
1,200  daUy  meals,  although  rising  food  costs 
may  reduce  this  number. 

Consumer  advisory  councils,  established 
for  each  project  area  and  for  each  meal  dis- 
tribution site,  will  set  an  expected  contribu- 
tion for  the  meals.  However,  no  one  win  be 
turned  away  because  of  Inability  to  pay. 

Before  the  first  year  of  funding  is  over, 
the  four  project  areas — the  three  counties 
and  the  City  of  WUmington — are  expected 
to  be  In  full  operation,  with  a  total  of  1,000 
to  1,200  meals  a  day  being  served  statewide, 
and  the  necessary  supportive  services  pro- 
vided or  made  avaUable  to  several  thousand 
elderly. 


SCIENCE  AND  AGRIBUSINESS 
CONFERENCE  OP  1974 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  international  econ<Hnic  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Eu- 
rope Is  severely  strained  by  the  world 
energy  situation,  it  is  very  encouraging 
to  note  that  a  high  level  group  of  Euro- 
peans and  Americans  met  recently  in 
London  to  discuss  the  world  food  situa- 
tion and  the  means  by  which  the  agri- 
business community  might  be  mobilized 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  agricultural 
production  in  the  developing  countries. 
This  meeting  wsis  a  timely  gathering  in 
advance  of  the  World  Food  Conference 
to  be  held  under  United  Nations  sponsor- 
ship later  this  year. 

It  is  efforts  such  as  this  conference 
that  give  one  hope  that  the  critical  inter- 
national economic  problems  that  face 
the  world  in  1974  can  be  solved  through 
informed  and  enlightened  cooperative 
efforts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  the  report  on  the  Science  and 
Agribusiness  Conference  be  printed  in 
the  RccoRO. 


5896 


There  belnr  no  objection,  the  i  sport 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfooso, 
•8  follows: 

SCIKNCK 


orgA- 


AGkmtrBznxsB    CoNratxi^x 
1974  or  liOMiKMT 

From  TMmiary  IS  to  ao,  1974.  •  gatlerlng 
ot  business,  aclentlfic.  Interiuitioiud 
nlsatlon,  goveroment  and  foundatloi 
resentatives  met  In  Loudon  for  *  coni 
on  "Science  and  Agribiulnea*  In  tbe  I  Bven- 
U«B"  under  tbe  chairmanship  of  He  ry  J. 
Heinz  n  of  the  United  States,  and  E(  nund 
de  Bothschlld  of  Prance  and  Dr.  Vic  or  H. 
TTmbrlcht  of  Switzerland.  Some  80  Euro- 
peans, 45  North  Americans  and  20  I  adexs 


from  developing  countries  participated 
conference,  which  was  supported  by  ti 
tlons   on   both   sides   of   the   Atlantic 


meeting  commenced  on  Uonday  ev  nlng 
Ptebruary  18.  with  a  keynote  address  y  Sir 
Robert  Jackson.  Under  Secretary  Oen«  al  of 
the  United  Nations,  who  called  attent  m  to 
the  Inter-relatloxLshlps  of  tbe  increa  Ingly 
grave  problems  of  popiilatlon,  food,  e  ergy, 
and  currency  stability. 

Tbe  theme  of  tbe  first  day  was  "Tbe 
tog  Rerrolntlon  in  Agricultural  Produ(  ,k>n". 
Agrleultorml  scientists,  working  throv  liout 
Hie  tropical  areas  of  the  world,  rejxjrf  d  on 
tSwlr  progress  with  such  Important 
crops  as  wheat,  barley,  com,  rice,  soifhum 
and  grain  legumes,  and  livestock 

On  the  second  day,  the  meeting  co  icen- 
timted    on    the    theme,    "Stimulating 
IniatnesB  InTestment  in  Developing  Natjbns" 
Speakers  from  the  developed  and  devel  ping 
■worlds   addressed   tbemsetres   to   the 


irob- 
leiBB   and   prospects  of   channeUtng   g  »ater 

ipgrl- 

Par- 

poke 

their 

■Crtndture,  a  sector  neglected  in  some  <  >un- 


pt-tvmte  and  public  resoxrrces  into  the 
cwltoral  sector  of  dereloplng  nations 
ticlpants  from  the  developing  nations 
of  tlietr  tncreaslng  desire  to  improve 
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Inttnattenal  Monetary  Piutd,  tbe  Inter - 
American  Development  Bank,  UNIDO,  and 
otber  mterested  organizations  sucb  ss  tbe 
AgrifoastnesB  Council 

<3)  Tbe  Secretary  Oenend  of  the  United 
Nations  World  TooA  Conference 

(4>  Tbe  tntematlonal  foundations 

(S)  The  international  agricultural  re- 
search centi«s 

<6)  Tbe  International  buBlneas  and  flnao- 
clal  community. 

The  committee  will  render  Its  report  on 
tbese  matters  as  soon  as  feasible  to  tbe  con- 
fei«oce  participants  and  to  an  the  Interested 
international  organizations. 


n  the 

nda- 

The 


tnea  doe  to  development  plans  where  Itgh- 
««t  priortttes  were  given  to  rapid  tnduti  rtal- 
ization.  It  Is  now  evident,  according  to '  brse 
qiokifaniUM,  that  agriculture  is  as  lmpo(|tant 
■s  taMtustry  in  economic  growth,  and 
cteUy  today  when  food  supplies  are  critMlM  to 
■arvivai. 

Tbe  aore  tban  140  partlclpantB  from 
as  ■atlona  also  met  in  diacusskm  „ 
botb  afternoons.  TTie  reports  of  these 
together   with   the   papers   delivered 
principal  ^Makers,  wHl  form  the  confe) 
record. 

Tbe  meeting  reoogciced  that  the 
of  the  pmblems  of  food  ■hortagee,  parilcu- 
larly  in  relation  to  the  dangerously  low  fevel 
•*  atocks.  exploaive  population  growth  land 
energy  constraints,  ts  such  that  graate^  «o- 
operailon  between  tbe  bnstness  and  acted  tific 
oommunltifts,  as  weU  as  with  govemj  mta 
and  the  international  development  ageqetea, 
U  esaential.  It  was  felt  that  everyt  Oag 
Ao«ld  be  done  to  Improve  communlcai  ons 
wtthto  tbe  International  agrlbnsiness  and 
sctantlflc  oommunttiea,  governments,  ant  the 
intwiisHi.Mial  organlaattoxis. 

Xt  waa  tlie  aeaw  of  this  neetteg  that  a   on- 
taxuiac  fiommlt.tee  be  eataUiahed.  oonqJ  Bed 

Olovannl  Agnelli,  Louis  Camu.  J.  0«  o^ 
Harrar,  Henry  J.  Helnz  n.  Sir  Robert  Jad  ion. 
«erre  Uotard-Vogt,  Victor  Umbrlcht, 
Zockerawn.  (Kx  Officio)  Tttt  Chalnnai 
the  PAO/Industry  Cooperative  Prograa  ne 

This  conmitttee  wUl  publlA  tbe  prec  ed 
*b«»   <*    tbe   conference,   study   and   _ 
mine  afipropriate  action   in  rrhitloa  to 
international   agribusiness   cotnmuntty. 
international  research  institute*,  tbe  I'ljiyr 
national  organizations  and  Individual  gov 
menu.  In  thU  process,  the  committee 
cenaalt 

(i) 
wAopiac 

(2)  International  organizations  workinjl  In 
the     development     field,     particularly 
United  Nations  and  the  UNDP,  the  PAG 
its   Industry   Co-operative   Programme, 
World  Pood  Programme,  the  World  Bank. 


TRADITIONAL   OPPOSITION   TO 
DICKEY-LINCOLN  IS  FADING 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
very  pleased  to  learn  that  tbe  New  Eng- 
land Power  Co.  has  decided  to  stop  its 
long  standing  opposition  to  tbe  Dickey- 
Lincoln  hydroelectric  project  In  Maine. 
I  am  very  glad  to  have  New  England 
Power  on  our  side,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
other  private  power  companies  in  New 
England  will  soon  follow  the  same  course. 

With  the  support  of  traditional  expo- 
nents like  the  private  power  companies 
and  with  the  support  of  House  Majority 
Leader  Thomas  P.  "Tip"  ©"Neill,  plus 
many  other  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  particularly  in  Uie  New 
England  delegation,  who  have  indicated 
that  they  intend  to  back  Dickey -Lin  odn, 
plus  the  traditional  support  of  tbe  Sen- 
ate, I  am  very  optimistic  about  getting 
fimds  to  construct  this  very  worthwhile 
project  which  wHl  mean  so  much  to  the 
peofile  of  Maine  and  the  rest  of  New 
Englaod. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  just  received  a 
report  from  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
with  an  update  on  the  total  cost,  benefit- 
cost  ratio,  and  oUier  significant  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  Dickey  project. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  re- 
port, along  with  an  article  from  tbe  Ban- 
gor, Maine.  Daily  News  announcli«  the 
decision  of  New  England  Power  to  sup- 
port Dickey-Iinctdn,  be  printed  in  the 
Recorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rsoosb.  as  follows: 

Project:  Dicicev-Lliteoln  Sotioot  Lmke9. 
Mmine. 

Summarteed  financial  data: 

Estimated   total  appropriation 

required »366,000,000 

Puture  non-Pederal  relmbiuae- 

ment    341.500,000 


ord 
of 


the 


rUl 


te  of  tbe  developed  and 


Kstimated    Federal    cost 

(ultimate)    14,600,000 

Estimated     noo-Pederal     cost 
reimbursement: 

Power 841,335.000 

Kecreatlon    365.000 


le- 


^e 
nd 
ibe 


Total   estimated  project 

«wt 354.000.000 

Allocations  to  date 2.154,000 

Balance    to   complete   precoo- 

structlon    pUnniog 3.048,000 

Aanonnt  that  could  be  used  In 

fiscal  year  1»74 800,000 

Aotborlaatlon:  Plood  Control  Act  of  1985: 
IX)catlon  and  description:  Dickey  Lake  U 
located  on  the  Upper  Saint  John  River  near 
the  Town  of  Dickey,  Aroostook  Comity,  Maine 
immediately  above  its  confluence  with  the 
AUagash  River.  The  project  provides  for  an 
earth-fill  dam  and  supplemental  dikes  im- 
pounding reservoirs  with  gross  storage  capac- 


ity of  7,700,000  acre-feet  for  power,  flood 
control  and  recreation.  The  Lincoln  School 
Lake  Is  located  on  the  Saint  John  River  11 
miles  downstream  from  Dickey  Lake  and  pro- 
vides for  an  eartta-fUl  dam  impounding  a 
leeervolr  with  usable  storage  capacity  of  30,- 
000  acre-feet  for  purposes  of  reg^ating  dis- 
charges from  Dickey  Lake  and  power  gener- 
ation. 

Proposed  operations:  The  amount  of  8800,- 
000  would  be  uaed  to  resiune  preconstructloQ 
planning. 

Justification:  Tbe  DIckey-LlnoolB  School 
Project  is  an  integral  unit  of  the  comprehen- 
sive development  and  conservation  of  tbe 
water  and  power  resources  of  the  Saint  John 
River  Basin.  Electric  power  will  constitute 
tbe  major  benefits  from  the  project  and,  due 
to  power  revenues,  is  fully  reimbursable  in- 
cluding Interest.  On-site  annual  power  gen- 
eratl(m  of  1.2  billion  kilowatt-hours  result- 
ing from  an  Installed  capacity  of  830  MW  wHl 
provide  needed  power  to  the  New  Sngland 
area.  Additional  power  beneflU  wlU  be  real- 
ised at  downstream  Canadian  power  plants. 
Flood  control  storage  provided  by  the  project 
will  eliminate  flood  damages  below  tbe  site, 
rbe  advent  of  low-coert  power  and  flood  pro- 
tection would  contribute  sigalfleantly  to  tbe 
advancement  at  the  economic  dimate  of  the 
State  of  Maine  and  tbe  New  Kngland  area. 
Ibe  Dickey-Uncoln  School  Project  is  located 
In  the  part  of  Aroostook  County,  Maine 
which  is  claasifled  as  a  TlUe  IV(1)  Eoonomic 
Development  Area.  Tlie  benefit-cast  ratio  is 
2.6  to  1.  Avenge  annual  beneflte  are  esti- 
mated as  follows: 

Power 44,365,000 

Plood    control 60,000 

Area  redevelopment 817, 000 

Recreation    1,280.000 


Total 46,492,000 

Status:  Of  tbe  approximate  $2.2  million 
spent  to  date,  $1.5  million  or  68  percent  was 
allocated  to  surveys  and  foundation  and  soils 
exploration.  Remaining  funds  were  expended 
on  real  estate  Inveetlgatlons  and  general  de- 
sign effort.  No  detailed  engineerlag  for  actoal 
bid  plans  aiKl  specifications  bas  been  started. 
No  planning  bas  been  accompliabed  abtce 
Novemi>er  1B£7  because  of  lack  of  funds.  Pre- 
oonstruction  planning  is  approximately  08 
percent  complete,  but  some  lost  effort  will  be 
realised  in  resumii^  design. 

IPDom  Bangor  Daily  News.  Mar.  7,  lfi74| 
Pow^  Taaa.  REvxasas  Stawd  oh  Dickkt- 
Laroocjt 
PaovmcNcs,  KJ. — New  Bngland  Power  Co. 
officials  said  Wednesday  they  no  longer  op- 
pose plans  for  the  massive  Dickey -Lincoln 
hydroelectric  power  project  in  Maine. 

The  change  in  position  was  dtoidosed  In 
Washington  by  Rhode  Island  Gov.  Philip 
Woel  and  confirmed  later  by  spokesman  for 
New  England  Power  and  tbe  Narragansett 
Electric  Co. 

Noel,  chairman  of  the  Mew  England  Re- 
gional Commission  said  tbat  If  new  studies 
find  tbe  power  project  is  viable,  **There's  no 
way  the  power  companies  are  going  to  kill 
it  now."  He  said  power  companies  now  are 
ashamed  of  their  past  opposition,  which 
bas  been  blamed  for  blocking  the  project. 

However,  a  Narragansett  Electric  spokes- 
man said  the  company  feels  "we  were  cor- 
rect in  our  evaluation  of  the  project  several 
years  ago,  which  Indicated  Diekey-Unooln 
was  not  economically  attractive." 

The  project  proposed  for  the  upper  St.  John 
Blver  In  Maine,  was  estimated  originally  to 
cart  more  than  SSOO  million. 

Spokesmen  aaid  power  companies  now  feel 
a  new  study  of  tbe  project  riMUld  be  made 
because  of  high  fuel  costs  caused  by  the 
energy  crisis. 

They  added  that  if  the  project  Is  bunt  with 
federal  tax  dollars,  that  power  should  be 
available  to  all  utilities  in  New  England. 

Congress  has  repeatedly  voted  down  money 
requests  for  the  project. 
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THE  AMERICAN  ECONOMY 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  American  econcHny  is  experi- 
encing many  difficulties  at  the  present 
time,  but  it  is  important  for  us  to  keep 
in  mind  that  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem remains  the  strongest  possible  basis 
for  prosperity. 

It  is  vital  that  in  seeking  to  deal  with 
nich  critical  problems  as  inflation  and 
the  energy  crisis,  that  we  do  not  under- 
mine the  basis  strength  of  the  American 
system  of  private  enterprise. 

Recently  Mr.  Richard  C.  Gerstenberg, 
chairman  of  the  General  Motors  Corp., 
spoke  at  a  conference  on  "areas  of  public 
concern."  In  his  address  he  emphasized 
that  private  enterprise,  supported  by  rea- 
sonable profits,  is  essential  to  efficiency 
and  economic  growth. 

Mr.  Gerstenberg  also  pointed  out  that 
reasonable  profits  are  needed  for  corpo- 
rations to  fulfill  their  social  responsibil- 
ities. As  he  put  It: 

A  corporation — or  any  business,  for  that 
matter — must  first  do  well  before  it  can  do 
good. 

Excerpts  from  Mr.  Gerstenberg's  ad- 
dress were  printed  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  March  4. 1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  excerpts  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  PBorrr  Ststem  and  America's  Okowth 
(By  Richard  C.  Gerstenberg) 

Wabreit,  Mich. — As  a  nation  we  have 
launched  ourselves  on  a  most  ambitious  so- 
cial agenda.  We  want  to  achieve  even  higher 
standards  of  education,  health,  and  well- 
being  for  all  our  people.  We  want  to  abolish 
poverty.  We  want  to  rebuild  our  cities.  We 
want  to  preserve  and  restore  the  beauty  of 
oiu:  great  resources;  oiu:  land,  our  waters,  and 
•ur  skies.  We  want  to  give  every  American — 
•f  whatever  color,  religion,  or  background — 
An  equal  opportunity  to  become  all  he  is  ca- 
t>able  of  becoming.  We  aim  for  full  employ- 
ment, and  even  more — tbe  fuU  opportunity 
for  everyone  to  participate  in  all  that  America 
has  to  offer. 

These  tasks  are  inherent  and  they  are 
right — right  for  our  coxmtry  and  for  our 
time.  But  they  are  formidable,  and  sustained 
achievement  will  require  a  full  committal  of 
our  moral  and  mental  resources.  Right  now 
the  hard  fact  is  that  the  material  resovirces 
essential  to  this  task  will  simply  not  be  avaU- 
able  iinless  our  economy  stays  healthy,  and 
this  Is  possible  only  if  business  remains  prof- 
itable. Not  one  of  our  grand  national  goals 

not  one — can  l>e  accomplished  unless  busi- 
ness prospers.  Profits,  from  which  come  all 
wages,  taxes,  and  dividends,  fuel  the  growth 
of  our  nation,  and  our  futiire  depends  on 
tbe  profitability  of  free  enterprise. 

Yet  we  are  daUy  confronted  with  evidence 
that  not  enough  Americans  understand  this. 
To  them,  the  word  "profit"  has  a  grubby,  self- 
ish sound.  The  Vice  President,  Gerald  Pord. 
noted  recently,  that  many  Americans  con- 
sider a  legitimate  profit  as  a  "rip-off,  some- 
thing that  the  bad  guys  steal  from  the  good 
guys." 

My  concern  today  is  heightened  because  so 
many  of  the  most  pressing  issues  confronting 
our  nation  are  economic  in  nature.  There  are 
dollars-and -cents  considerations,  hard  ques- 
tions of  profit  and  loss.  In  the  energy  situa- 
tion. In  housing,  the  deterioration  of  public 
transit.  In  the  economic  inequities  between 
the  races.  Yet  most  of  our  people  are  111- 
equipped  to  recognise  the  economics  in  these 
Issues,  much  less  to  recommend  the  economic 
remedies.  This  lack  of  public  undersUndlng 


serloiisly  threatens  the  continuation  of  our 
competitive  private  enterprise  system. 

In  America,  public  understanding  ts  funda- 
mental. The  people  stUl  have  the  ultimate 
power.  Nothing  endures — not  on  Capitol  Hill, 
not  in  Detroit,  and  not  anywhere  in  our  na- 
tion— except  by  the  wUl  and  vote  of  the 
American  people,  however  unwieldy,  however 
imperfect,  however  capricious  the  demo- 
cratic system  may  seem.  In  the  last  analysis, 
the  people  determine  what  regulations  will 
govern  our  economy  and  the  conduct  of  our 
business. 

Remember  when  we  used  to  say,  "Plfty 
million  Prenchmen  can't  be  wrong."  Now  200 
million  Americans  can  be  wrong  on  balance 
if  a  growing  number  of  them  believe,  as  they 
seem  to,  that  profits  are  too  high,  that  more 
regulation  is  needed,  and  that  big  business  Is 
getting  too  big. 

The  opinion  polls  present  a  grim  arith- 
metic. According  to  a  recent  survey,  only  3 
per  cent  of  the  American  people  think  busi- 
ness as  a  whole  is  not  making  enough  profit, 
while  36  per  cent— or  more  than  ten  times  as 
many — think  business  is  making  too  much 
profit.  The  latest  public  estimate  of  the  aver- 
age manufacturer's  after-tax  profit  Is  28 
cents  on  the  dollar,  whereas  actually  he  earns 
In  the  neighborhood  of  a  nickel. 

For  the  first  time  since  World  War  n,  a 
majority  of  Americans  no  longer  thinks  that 
companies  should  be  allowed  to  make  all  the 
profits  they  can.  Tbe  trend  Instead  shows  a 
growing  public  support  for  a  government 
celling  on  profits.  And  it  may  be  significant 
that  this  study  was  taken  before  the  energy 
situation  was  brought  to  the  forefront  of 
public  attention  by  the  oil  embargo. 

The  public  Is  wrong.  Dangerously  wrong, 
because  the  typical  corporation  Is  not  the  In- 
sensitive, unchanging  Inaccessible  giant  that 
so  many  picture  it  to  be.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  flexible  and  responsive  of 
man's  creations.  It  takes  on  the  character  of 
Its  times. 

We  In  General  Motors  know  there  Is  no 
conflict  between  corporate  profits  and  social 
progress.  W©  know  that  each  is  necessary  for 
the  other.  We  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the 
most  effective  and  efficient  assets  to  society 
that  man  has  devised  to  achieve  his  social 
and  economic  goals. 

In  addition  to  our  efforts  at  General  Motors 
to  earn  a  profit,  and  largely  because  of  our 
success  In  those  efforts,  we  are  helping  to 
create  a  better  balanced  system  of  transpor- 
tation in  this  country  and  throughout  tbe 
world;  to  explore  space;  to  cleanse  our  air  and 
water;  to  develc^  new  materials  and  means 
of  manuf  act\ire;  to  recruit,  hire,  and  advance 
minority  employes  and  women;  to  foster  mi- 
nority enterprise;  to  support  education  and  a 
wide  range  of  other  community  and  civic 
programs.  In  short,  to  help  do  what  must  be 
done  If  our  country  and  the  world  are  to  be- 
come all  that  we  want  them  to  be. 

In  such  ways  a  corporation — and  remem- 
ber that  there  are  more  than  1.6  million  of 
them  In  the  country  today — can  help  swell 
the  tide  of  social  and  economic  advancement 
for  all  the  people  of  this  country,  even  as 
they  seek  a  profit. 

We  make  these  contributions  today  because 
tbe  people — that  is,  the  society  we  serve — 
expect  us  to.  In  that  light,  these  contribu- 
tions make  good  business  sense,  indeed,  the 
times  aUow  no  alternative.  And  we  will  con- 
tinue to  make  such  contributions  for  as  long 
as  our  business  remains  profitable. 

In  the  minds  of  many  people,  these  social 
contributions  are  no  longer  understood  as 
ancillary  to  a  corporation's  basic  purpose: 
they  are  judged  to  be  basic — responsibilities 
whose  performance  is  even  more  essential,  or 
at  least  more  praiseworthy,  than  providing 
value  for  the  customer,  wages  for  employees, 
and  a  fair  return  on  the  stockholder's  In- 
vestment. 

In  many  popular  trends  of  thought,  basics 
have  been  turned  upside  down.  A  private 
corporation  is  being  confused  with  a  public. 


tax-supported  agency.  Profits  are  not  ap- 
plauded; they  are  scorned.  Business  ist  not 
encouraged;  it  is  regulated.  Enterprise  is  not 
rewarded;  it  is  questioned  and  regarded  with 
suspicion. 

This  is  a  road  down  -vt^lcb  we  dare  not 
travel.  It  Is  a  road  darkened  by  a  lack  of 
public  appreciation  of  what  makes  a  person 
willing  to  risk  bis  capital  or  to  work  harder 
than  the  next  fellow.  It  Is  a  road  which  leads 
to  the  dead  end  of  excessive  and  Irrational 
Government  regidation — and  ultimately  to 
the  end  of  private  enterprise. 

This,  I  know  is  not  what  the  American 
people  want.  But  this  Is  what  we  will  all  get 
unless  more  understanding  is  gained  of  the 
importance  of  profit.  Somehow,  we  must  con- 
vince people,  more  people  than  we  have  al- 
ready, that  a  corporation— or  any  business 
for  that  matter — must  first  do  well  before 
it  can  do  good.  Better  imderstandlng  of  our 
Institutions  won't  just  happen.  We  must 
make  It  a  goal,  make  It  "happen." 


SOL  HUROK— IN  MEMORIUM 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
real  geniuses  of  our  time  in  his  world  has 
just  passed  away  at  the  wonderful  age  of 
85 — Sol  Hurok.  the  impressario.  unoffi- 
cial ambassador  extraordinary  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  one  of  the  most  color- 
ful figures  who  ever  produced  for  the 
American  theater,  concert,  and  operatic 
stage  in  the  United  States.  He  certainly 
has  earned  national  attention,  and  for 
his  work  in  cultural  interchange  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  deeds  of  his  whole 
life,  national  thanks  and  appreciation.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  most  impressive  obitu- 
ary in  the  New  York  Times  of  March  6, 
1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Sol  HmiOK,  the  Ikpeessakio, 

Dies  at  85 

(By  Alden  Whitman) 

Sol  Hurok.  one  of  the  world's  foremost  Im- 
pressorioe,  died  yesterday  afternoon  of  a  mas- 
sive heart  attack  at  the  age  of  85. 

He  had  had  lunch  with  Andrte  Segovia,  a 
close  friend  who  was  among  the  many  distin- 
guished artists  whose  apf>earances  he  had 
sponsored,  and  had  then  gone  to  a  meeting 
with  David  Rockefeller  at  the  Chase  Manhat- 
tan Bank  in  the  financial  district.  He  became 
111  in  Mr.  Rockefeller's  office  and  was  taken 
to  Beekman  Downtown  Hospital,  where  he 
was  pronounced  dead. 

The  marquee  headline  "S.  Hurok  Pre- 
sents" had  been  customarily  followed  by  the 
name  of  a  famous  musical  artist,  baUet 
group,  opera  company,  folklore  ensemble, 
sjrmphony  orchestra  or  theater  troupe.  And 
what  these  groups  offered  was,  like  as  not,  a 
superb  and  exciting  performance.  Many  of 
them,  moreover,  were  the  fruit  of  Mr.  Hu- 
rok's  persistent  efforts  to  bring  distinguished 
foreign  virtuosos  and  ensembles,  notably 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  to  American  audi- 
ences; as  weU  as  his  pioneer  campaign  to 
prMnote  the  dance,  and  especially  baUet,  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

Singly  and  together,  these  artists  were 
what  Solomon  Isalevlch  Hurok  liked  to  call 
"S.  Hurok  Attractions,"  with  the  last  wotd 
capitalised  even  when  he  spoke  about  bis  of- 
ferings without  nMntioning  his  name.  The 
fact  that  his  glittering  pwrformers  appeared 
only  In  "Attractions"  served  to  connote  that 
Mr.  Hurok  was  no  ordliiary  purveyor  of  ar- 
tistic talent,  but  an  Impressario,  one  of  the 
few  who  could  legitimately  claim  that  ma- 
jestic appellation. 

Defining  that  word  as  it  applied  to  him. 
Mr.  Hurok  explained  a  few  years  ago  that 
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*n  ImpresaAiio  "la  •  man  who  dlaooven 
ent,  who  promotas  It.  who  presanta  li 
who   puts    up    the   xnooejr   aixl 
tlak." 

"That's    my    main    work,"    he 
"which  Is  a  lot  different  from  a  mere 
a  booker,  a  tellow  who  works  strtctl; 
percentage." 

A    JKSXN    MaCBSmCEMT 

And.    Indeed,    Mr.   Hurok    was 
unduly  Inunodeet,  for  ha  had  a 
ability  to  discern  what  American  ai 
would    like.    "He    was   abaolntely    llllt 
muslBally,  one  ohaarver  said,  "but  he 
fantastic  sense  of  what  was  excellent."  I 

Ha  looted  for  projection,  that  indefla  tUe 
■one thine  *^*^  comes  over  the  footllght^uul 
stntes  an  audience  In  its  solar  plexus, 
log  Marian  Anderson,  then  an  unknown 
tcalto  In  Paris,  tor  the  first  time  in  183S  iMr. 
Horulc  raealled.  he  felt  chills  dance  up 
down  his  spine,  and  his  hands  got  w«t 
knew  Immediately  that  aba  would  pre  eot, 
and  he  signed  her  to  a  contract  with  a  bJpd- 
shake.  The  contralto  was  one  of  his  bl(  [est 
dlsoovertea. 

But  artists  who  flunked  the  projectlonjp^est 
were  not  taken  on,  and  aiany  of  those 
grew  OQld  were  quietly  dropped  despite 
technical  abOitiea. 

Over  the  years  virtually  every  Mg  &•*#  *■ 
music  and  the  performing  arts  was  prese| 
by  Mr.  Hurok.  In  addition  to  Miss  Andc 
and    Mr.    Segorra,    these    Included 
Rubinstein,    Isaac    Stem,    Mlscha    BK 
SvUtoeUy  Rlebter,  Kmn  GUels,  tbe  Otstr 
Weodor    CbaUaptn.    Anna    Pavlora,    la 
Dmeaa.    Vietorta    de    toe    Angelea, 
Peters   and   Jan   Peerce.    Among    the 
groups  there  were  the  Sadler's  Wells 
the  Royal  Ballet  with  Margot  Fonteyn, 
Bolshol    Ballet    with    Gallna    TTlanova, 
Kirov  Ballet  of  Leningrad  and  the  Mols 
Danoe  Oosapany.   Among  theatrical   tro^ 
tbera   ware   the   OU  Vic  and   the 
Francalse.    There    were,    moreover,    Ki 
^yers  from   Tokyo  and  parading   au||irds 
regiments  from  Britain. 

TREATED    WrxH    CSANDEUB 

The  short,  rotund  Mr.  Hurok.  who  Ukei  to 

say  that  what  he  did  "was  not  a  business,  put 
a  disease,"  often  treated  his  artists  ^Ith 
opulent  grandeur. 

When  Miss  Ulanova  antved  In  Mew  "ibrk 
with  tftie  Bolshol  in  1999,  the  tmpressi  trio 
ushered  her  into  a  three>Toom  botel  siilte 
that  held  a  tefilgeiator  stocked  with  cailar 
and  champagne  and  other  necessaries  of  a 
ballertna's  life.  On  a  table  were  an  ele< 
percoHator  and  an  unopened  tin  of  the 
coffee  (Miss  tnanova  liked  coffee) ;  there 
flowti's  all  over  tbe  place;  and  in  one 
there  was  a  specially  constructed  ballet 
with  full-length  mirrors. 

"So,  my  dear,  you  can  practice  here 
wlsb,"   Mr.   Hurok   said    with   an 
wave  of  bts  gold-headed  cane.    (He 
rtlver-headed  one  for  less  stately  m^ne' 

After   tbe    premiere   at   the    Metro; 
Opera  House,  he  gave  the  Bolshol  compai 
party  at  the  Bt.  negls  Roof  with  300 
SB  guests,  "ntere  wtn.  champagne,  pei 
caviar,     beef     StroganoS,     chicken     H 
(slioed  chlciMTk  wttta  white  saooe  over  a 
of  rice  and  noodles) ,  pivta  dancing  to  an 
pleee    orctoeetim.   TiM    party   east    at 
«ie.M». 

In  aB,  Mr.  H«B<ok  Invested  »toe,600  ofj 
own  money  and  committed  btmaelf  to 
penses  ot  gS0O,OM,  to  bring  tbe  Bolshol 
It  was  part  ef  Ms  panache  to  gMnMe  o: 
"AttTafAkm,"  but  In  this  case  he  had  a 
winner,  and  the  hotel  suite  for  Miss  TJl: 
and  the  party  were  In  keeping  with  his 
at  tilnrieeif  as  a  great  impresserto. 

To  be  grcat,  he  once  said,  means  "ffrsl 
sil  yo«  have  to  love  the  things  you  do," 

"How  much  do  you  love  this  attractloi 
that  personality?  How  much  do  you  owe 
American  public?  Those  are  the  tmpi 
things.  Tbe  money  you  think  about  Ia< 


tell 


Mr.  Hurok's  bravura  bebaTlor  might  bave 
had  anoUMT  side,  though.  aoooHKng  to  a 
man  who  has  known  him  for  a  generation. 

"Sol  has  a  great  need  to  justify  hlmaeU." 
his  Mend  MBinifta.  rxba  way  be  fumua 
himself  Is  In  doing  things  big  and  getting 
his  name  In  pdnt.  He  needs  a  feeling  of  reo- 
egnltton.  ntat^  why  be  overtlpa  and  throwa 
his  money  around,  though  In  some  respects 
be  can  be  a  penny-plncher.  He  unconsciously 
remeasbers  tbe  old  days  when  things  were 
precarious.  But  always  be  wanted  to  be  tbe 
grand  seigneur,  and  In  a  curious  way  be  has 
suooeeded." 

A  man  of  impressive  energy.  Mr.  Hurok 
liked  to  socialias  with  his  eminent  stars,  and 
among  tbe  photographs  be  displayed  on  hla 
office  walls  were  pictures  of  him  waltzing 
with  Molra  Shearer  and  Miss  Poateyn,  the 
British  ballerinas,  and  doing  the  conga  with 
Katherloe  Dunham,  the  American  dancer. 
He  once  fox -trotted  with  Mlas  Palova  at  tbe 
Palisades  Amusement  Park  In  New  Jersey, 
but  there  wae  no  photographer  to  record  tbe 
event.  On  another  occasion,  be  played  In 
"Petrusiika,"  dancing  with  tbe  bear. 

TUX  LUUUS8T  APTLAOSB 

Attending  many  of  tbe  performances  of  bis 
stars,  Mr.  Hurok  visited  them  In  the  dressing 
rooms  before  tbe  curtain  rose  to  assure 
them  that  they  would  give  a  great  perform- 
tmce.  Afterward,  he  ranged  the  back  of  tbe 
house,  applauding  louder  than  anyone  else 
and  shouting  well-placed  "bravos." 

To  concert  hall  habitues  Mr.  Hiuxik  was  an 
Immediately  recognizable  figure  with  bis 
black  hom-rlmmed  glasses,  azkd  his  round,  ex- 
pressive face — «uid,  of  course,  his  cane. 

In  keeping  with  his  station  and  his  palate, 
Mr.  Huroke  liked  to  eat  in  New  York  at  I« 
PavUllon,  and  Its  closing  a  couple  of  years 
ago  sorrowed  him.  He  was  fond  not  only  of 
the  food,  but  also  of  tbe  deference  he  was 
accorded  there  and  other  costly  and  elegant 
restaurants.  He  talked  well  over  a  meal  In 
an  English  fractiu-ed  with  a  Russian  accent. 
The  word  "baUet"  came  out  as  "holly"  or 
'Taollay."  and  the  Old  Vic  was  tvlways  "Ud 
Wick."  but  it  was  evident  that  he  had  a  com- 
mand of  his  business  and  a  profound  love 
for  It. 

He  sometimes,  too,  spoke  In  Ooldwynlsms. 
one  of  which — "When  people  don't  want  to 
come,  nothing  will  stop  them" — has  became 
a    concert   business    classic. 


At  the  plnxutde  of  hla  profession  Mr. 
Hwok  ceedd  aay  "Fm  not  bragging  when  I 
say  I  am  icaponsiMe"  for  the  great  growth 
at  Aaertean  interest  In  the  ballet  and  full 
booeea  tor  clasatcal  music,  for  bis  success 
was  hard-earned.  "When  other  managers  are 
out  playing  golf  or  aomethtng,"  a  man  tn  tbe 
bunlneua  obaerv«d  recetitty.  "Mr.  Surok  Is  on 
57th  Street  (hie office  then  was  on  the  comer 
of  57th  and  Fifth  Avenue]  making  plans." 

His  regal  offlce,  in  which  he  was  very  much 
the  patrten^al  monarch  ("I  play  a  100  per 
cent  toie") ,  was  far  removed  from  the  lower- 
middle-class  circumstances  of  his  boyhood 
and  youth  In  Czarlst  Russia.  Bom  In  Pogar, 
a  small  town  not  far  from  Kharkov,  on 
April  9,  1888,  he  was  Che  son  of  a  hardware 
merchant  and  his  wife,  Israel  and  I'teoml 
Hurok.  When  he  was  17.  the  boy  was  sent  to 
Kharkov  with  1.000  rubles  to  team  the  hstnl- 
ware  business. 

But  his  sights  were  aet  on  tl»e  TTnlted 
States,  where  there  were  relattvea,  and  he 
arrived  here  in  May,  1908.  wtth  glJM.  lltere 
was  a  brier  period  In  Philadelphia  and  then  a 
job  aa  a  stock  boy  in  a  New  York  hardware 
coaoera.  0«t  of  his  wage  of  fT  a  week  he 
managed  to  hear  Chaltaptn  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  then  downtown,  and 
told  a  friend: 

"Someday  I  am  going  to  mana^  artists 
like  caiallapln.  maybe  even  ChaUapln." 

Living  In  the  Brownsville  section  of  Brook- 
lyn, Mr.  Hukw  became  engaged  In  activities 


of  the  Socialist  party,  in  whose  behalf  he  took 
his  Initial  managerial  step  in  1911.  With 
<^utKpah  In  hand,  he  persuaded  Bfi'etu  Zlm- 
balist  to  play  at  a  party  fund-raWng  oon- 
oert  at  a  bargain  rate.  Tbe  violinist  was  a 
great  sucoees  in  Brownsville,  and  Mr.  Hurok 
was  off  and  running. 

His  next  venture  was  to  form,  with  a  part- 
ner, the  Van  Huga  Musical  Society,  which 
sponsored  Mr.  Zlmballst  in  a  Camegle  Hall 
concert.  By  1918  Mr.  Hurok  was  prepared  to 
devote  full  time  to  his  career.  Among  bis 
first  aucoeasea  were  Sunday  concerts  at  tbe 
Hippodrome  at  43d  Street  and  the  then 
Sixth  Avenue,  where,  at  a  82  top,  tbe  public 
thronged  to  hear  such  musical  stars  as  Su- 
gene  Ysaye  and  Ernestine  Scbumann-Helnk. 
These  triumphs  led  Mr.  Hurok  to  present 
Pavlova,  from  whose  performances  he  made 
825,000,  and  C%aliapin,  on  whooe  opera  tour 
he  lost  $160,000.  He  also  presented  tbe  Irre- 
pressible Isadora  Duncan,  who  bared  <a>e 
of  her  breasts  in  Symphony  Hall,  Boaton.  and 
was.  aa  a  result,  almost  banned  In  that  city. 
Mr.  Hurok  was  momentarily  nonplussed,  but 
he  managed  to  surnu>unt  the  crisis  and.  In 
time,  became  accustomed  to  artistic  tempera- 
ment. 

"If  they're  not  temperamental,  I  don't 
want  them."  he  later  remarked  of  his  clients. 
"It's  In  the  luiture  of  a  great  artist  to  be 
that  way.  There's  something  in  tbem — some 
warmth,  some  fire — that  projects  into  an 
audience  and  makes  It  respond.  Give  me  tbe 
temperamental  artist  every  time." 

FASCINATED   BT    BAIXFT 

From  virtually  the  outset  of  his  business, 
Mr.  Hurok  was  fascinated  by  the  ballet.  The 
Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo  was  among  his 
early  triumphs.  But  not  all  his  ballet  experi- 
ences were  happy,  and  be  once  oontenaplated 
a  book  to  be  called  "To  HeU  With  BaUet." 

Mr.  Hurok  persevered  sufficiently,  however, 
to  become  "the  King  of  BaUet"  and  man- 
ager of  the  BaUet  Theater  from  1942  to  1948 
and  again  for  the  1955-56  season.  In  the 
nineteen-flfUes  he  Imported  the  Sadler's 
Wells,  later  the  Royal  Ballet,  for  a  sucoeaakm 
of  cross-country  tours.  Azid  at  last.  In  1950. 
he  brought  In  the  Bolshol  Ballet,  perhaps  tbe 
high  point  of  his  role  as  a  danoe  Impreeaarlo. 
The  run  was  sold  out  in  advance. 

Before  and  since.  Mr.  Hurok  dealt  with  the 
Soviet  Government  as  a  leading  American 
agent  for  its  artists.  Long  before  there  was 
an  official  cultural  exchange,  be  was  the 
agency  through  whom  such  Soviet  groups  as 
the  Molseyev  and  such  Instrumentalists  as 
the  Oistrakhs  appeared  in  American  halls.  For 
his  efTorts  be  was  decorated  by  New  York  City 
In  1961,  and  a  number  of  his  dtatU^uiahed 
artists — Rubinstein.  Stem  and  Mia  Ander- 
son— attended  a  dinner  for  him  at  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, for  which  WUliam  Stoelnbeig 
conducted  tbe  Pittsburgh  ^rmpfaony. 

With  the  help  of  Suth  Ooode.  once  his 
press  agent.  Mr.  Hurok  wrote  "Impreasarlo" 
In  1948.  which  later  twcame  a  oaavle  called 
"Tonight  We  Sing."  He  oonttnued  his  story 
of  his  life  In  "S.  Hurok  Prrnntn-  A  Meeaoir 
of  tbe  Danoe  World,"  pubUahed  Im  1958. 

In  early  1869.  when  he  was  80.  the  las- 
pressarlo  sold  S.  Hurok  Ooaoerts^  Inc,  then 
grassing  between  tS-mriUlon  and  818  my  linn 
a  year,  to  the  Ttvaaoantlaantei  IniMttiig 
Carporatlon  for  an  undieeloaed  amoant. 
"Hurok  wlU  tie  bigger  than  ever — teU  the 
peofUe  t^^"  he  eakl  tisen,  ailing  that  the 
acquisition  would  permit  him  to  ranch  the 
youth  audience,  which  "was  not  foUowtng 
concert  nuislc  the  way  they  used  to." 

At  the  time  Mr.  Hurok  was  oOetti^  60  at- 
t.tiacrioiis  a  aeafBon  that  were  pNiylng  more 
than  2/000  oonoert  «latm  to  Ave  mllHon 
Amerloaii  patrons. 

Many  of  tlieae  attr*ettoDa  had  been  \mrder 
hia  auspices  for  a  long  ttma — the  Ruaslan 
troupes  slnee  the  nlneteen-thlrtles,  Rubin- 
stein since  1987.  Stem  since  the  late  thlrtlt^ 
and  SegBvla  siaee  194S.  Thaae  and  other 
frlenda  gave  him  a  dinner  la  19C7.  "I  dktat 
ask  for  It,"  he  said.  "The  friends  who  wUl 
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come  to  this  dinner  to  pay  respects — this  Is 
my  balance  In  the  books." 

a  laeaiii  or  oacum 
Atter  Mr.   Herok  eoid    Ma  hnshiaai.   he 
seemed  to  meaytei 

tt  pidbllc 
i«fa8Bil- 
Mr.  HeBafe%  i— mHftti 


ever. 

nfth 
[  «7th  Street  to  the  AveMW  of  the 
Street.  Thla  «»aoe  was 
Jan.  88.  18(8.  A  jwung  woman 
emidoya  wae  killed  and  18  persoaas  were  in- 
jured, Including  Mr.  Hurok,  who  was  borae 
(ram  the  eoene  ctaaked  In  lata  fur  ooat.  He 
suOared  Xwm  asaoke  lehaiatimi  but  ««ilch^ 
reoovarad. 

Because  of  Mr.  Hurok's  proaninent  role  in 
hriMjlng  Soviet  artists  to  this  ooiantry,  the 
attack  was  attributed  to  the  Jewish  Defense 
liBag'if  Two  namhers  of  the  lesgue,  a  mili- 
tant organization,  were  nonethelew  cleared 
«f  chaqges  when  their  case  was  dismissed  In 
Federal  Court  laat  year. 

Tbe  arm  Imiahh^   was  the  subject 
poem  by  Teageny  Yiii  ■■•iiadre  to 

peat  mreneA  *b  Hfr.  Hurak  by  his  flmt  amne 
and  pattaoBsanto  and  paid  toMwir  to 
Koaaa.  who  died  ta  the  flse.  The 
ttttad  "Wmh  Bomha  Jcatoat  the  Acta." 

Last  May,  to  tmark  Mr.  Haaok^  8Sth  hhth- 
aay   <tt  had   been  artiiltti   criehrated   in 


or  a 


Htas  Irl 


the 


in 

I  Opeaa  nawia  (or  a  gala.  The 

haduded  dlptomats.  royalty,  arlsto- 

I  <3t  tbe  Socifd  aeiglnaw.  famoos 

tctans  amd  daaoers. 

steeped  in  nostaigia.  in- 
cluded Vaa  CUham  at  the  piano,  Isaac  Stem 
playing  a  violin,  a  solo  for  Margot  Fonteyn 
la  a  '^waa  Lalte"  exoetpt,  Shirley  Verrett 
Deniasttl.  and  Mikhail  lAvrovaky 
Jtetalta    Bessmertnova   at   the 


He  U  aurvl««d  by  a  <lau^ter,  Mrs.  Roth 
lAef  of  this  city  and  two  ^aa<lchUdrea. 

Fuaecal  arrangexaeats  were  inoenqplete 
last  night. 

8AVE  coKNEcncrrrs  rattjioadb 

ifr.  RIBZCX^T.  lb.  President,  on 
MendB^  the  Rafl  Serriee  namdng  OBtee 
of  tlie  :biteTgtate  Commerce  Cromnlsrion 
will  hold  a  public  hearlag  in  HartZard, 
Conn.,  on  the  UJS.  Department  of  Trans- 
portaUon'f  reconuneodatioos  for  rail 
fneigfat  Une  abandonments  in  Oonneeti- 
CttL 

I  •ppoae  tiie  DOT  plan  and  t^all  urge 
the  ICC  to  reject  it. 

Under  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  at  1973— Piftlic  Low  93-236— the 
DEpartment  of  Trti  n  trpfrrtn  tion  was 
charged  with  Oeveiafina  reoamabenda- 
tkms  lor  fiifeun  ndi  aertioe  in  the  areas 
served  by  tiae  bankniptt  HWtlieBstem 
railroaaB.  Obfoctunately,  the  DOTT  ins 
Intetpreted  that  mandate  for  tiiange  as 
a  license  to  MB  and  maim  ran  service. 
DOT^  plan  for  ConnectiCTlt  disreganls 
the  State's  interests  and  could  result  in 
serious  economic  dislocatioDS. 

Fortunately,  it  is  not  tbe  final  plan. 
liany  steps  remain  and,  taopefotty, 
DOT'S  suggestions  will  be  riielved  by 
more  responsible  authorttlee.  The  next 
stage  of  ttw  planning  process  is  a  review 
of  DOT'S  report  by  the  Hail  Service 
Planning  OfOce  of  the  ICC.  I  am  iiopef ul 


that  when  the  evidence  is  in  it  vill  neject 
DOT'S  plans. 

DOT  recommends  that  175  mfles  or  26 
percent  of  •Oonnwrtterrt's  1»4  miles  of  rail 
frelBtat  tOEfcB  iK  abamdaned.  Desalting  in 
a  decrease  of  over  7,000  freight  car  ship- 
ments each  year.  To  the  trastnesses  that 
'wocdd  hwe  rafl  service,  it  may  be  a  deoOi 
kRen. 

The  DOT  pdsn  -wonW  efinrtnate  the 
tnUt  of  Cannecticnt's  north-sorttai  routes 
that  cmmect  the  State's  businesses  with 
their  Massacimsetts  neiglibors  and  cus- 
tomers. 

Some  of  the  routes  that  "would  be 
^b'opped  are:  The  old  New  Haren  **Ca- 
nal  Une"  running  north  from  New  Haven 
tln-ough  Hamden.  CSieshire,  aoathlnBton, 
Avon,  and  Grairiiy  Into  Massachusetts ; 
tbe  IbfA  between  Watertiary  and  Bristol; 
a»d  most  of  the  Danbitry  and  Berkstiire 
Une  north  from  Norw8&. 

Beeaoae  DOT  also  recommends  Vbe 
cSmination  of  the  paraBei  TSppKr  Hariem 
Valey  Hne  across  the  New  Ttirit  border,  a 
vast  area  running  east  from  Ute  Hudson 
River  past  the  Hoosatonic  Rtver  Valley 
and  almost  into  the  nriddte  of  Connecti- 
«ixt,  would  find  itself  withoiA  any  rail 
freight  service. 

Also  determined  by  DOT  to  be  "po- 
tentialy  excess"  were  the  MMcHetown- 
Cromrwell,  Hartford-Rocky  Hill,  Hart- 
ford-Bloomfield  and  South  Windsor- 
Enfield  sections  served  by  Oxe  Penn  Cen- 
tral. Central  Vermont's  service  frran  the 
Massachusetts  border  to  Ijebanon  and  a 
spur  in  Willimantic  woifld  also  be 
dropped. 

If  DOT'S  recomaieDdatioias  are  aUowed 
to  be  implemented,  hundreds,  possibly 
thousands  of  jobs,  would  be  placed  in 
jeopardy.  Hardest  hit  will  be  the  small 
towns  where  the  local  ecsnemy  relies  on 
only  one  or  Ipko  indostries  now  t^ireat- 
«ned  with  tlte  loBS  of  their  aMfity  to  ^lip 
er  xeeetve  eooAt  by  rafl.  Many  plains 
were  tauSt  years  afgo  on  these  rafl  lines 
far  fram  Batai  roaifc,  and  w91  ikod  it  ex- 
trasaely  diMlmtt  and  Bometbnes  bnpos- 
aiiite  te  conmit  their  sfatpplng  op««- 
tions. 

Coimectieat^  entire  fpetght  transpor- 
tatioD  ihiUwitfc.  ooold  be  thrown  into 
diaos.  The  7^0  raS  freight  car  loads 
wili  have  to  be  haitfed  by  truck  either  te 
their  nitimiitf  destination  or  the  near- 
est rsMroad  ter^iimi. 

TmckB  may  be  diSctdt  fee  And  and 
will  certainly  be  more  expensive.  Be- 
caiaK  of  the  present  energy  shortage  in 
OamaeotieBt  it  wiD  be  cWfieuU  te  f uel  tbe 
hundreds  of  trucks  that  would  be  needed 
to  meet  the  «temaiul. 

Those  tracks  that  were  available 
would  iaereaae  tlie  censesUon  and  haz- 
ards on  Connecticut's  ahnady  cioowled 
highways  and  aevereir  aaeaify  the 
wear  and  tear  on  toad  eurf  aces  and 
bridsBB. 

VtaaSy,  it  is  partictdarly  ironic  that  at 
a  time  when  the  nation  is  faced  with  an 
energy  shortage.  DOT  would  eliminale 
a  freight  system  that  ooosoases  far  iess 
fuel  per  ton  than  ti«t±8.  £a  fact,  when 
it  conies  to  haoUne,  freight  trains  are 
from  2  to  5  times  more  efficient  than 
trucks  along  the  same  route. 

The  issue  is  more  than  just  one  of 
dollars  and  cents  or  froght  toanage  per 
mile.  Ihe  uUknate  eoanomic  and  social 
oost  of  abandontng  these  lines  nay  be 


far  greater  than  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing service  on  them. 

Thousands  of  Jobs  and  the  economic 
future  of  towns,  cities,  and  entire  re- 
gions are  at  stake. 

I  urge  the  ICC  to  reject  the  DOT 


HOOSINQ  AMD  OOWSTR^CrilOK 
COeTB  SOAR  WITH  OONTI2fDD3 
FSKS  SPHLAL 

Mr.  HUMraRET.  Mr.  President,  the 
Wholesale  Price  Index  released  by  the 
Bureau  of  Laiwr  Statistics  this  weeik  con- 
firms tbe  spiraling  and  pervarive  infla- 
tion faced  by  the  United  States  today.  In 
Peijmary,  wholesale  prices  rore  1.2  per- 
cent tjn  a  seasonally  adjasted  basis.  At  a 
compomid  siuraal  rate  the  WPI  rose  15.5 
percent.  In  testimony  l)efore  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  test  week,  Arthur 
Bums,  Chairman  «f  tl«  Board  «rf  Gover- 
nors of  the  IPoderal  Reserve,  cantSoned 
that  doiASe-nmniber  rates  of  price  in- 
creases, if  oonttnued  very  long,  woidd 
lead  to  a  South  American-style  inflation 
in  the  TTnlted  States.  I  am  afndd,  Mr. 
President,  that  each  pas^bg  month 
makes  Dr.  Bums'  pi^dictton  more  likely. 

It  Is  true  that  WVl  mcreases  in  Pebro- 
ary  were  rtigliGy  less  t^an  in  December 
or  January,  but  a  stowdown  in  the  rate 
of  inflatlcm  from  2  or  3  percent  a  month 
to  1 :3  percent  a  month  is  hardly  oomfort- 
h*.  There  is  little  expectation  on  the 
part  of  most  eoonoralc  forecasters  thatt 
pnoe  increases  wiB  slow  appreneMy  be- 
fore midyear,  tf  then. 

In  reviewing  the  February  price  in- 
creases, I  was  struck  by  the  sharp  rise  in 
prices  for  basic  manufacturing  and  con- 
struction items.  The  following  table  Is 
only  a  partial  listing  of  these  items: 
Whoieaait  price  iaoraoses  for  mieeted  items 
FtSirumji  1974 

cfcaafe 

fereeat         /bwat 

chmmge  Jawmmrn 

frmm  I  tm 

year  ofo  FehriMi^ 

Plywood 5.8  1.8 

Paperboaitf 10.4  8.1 

Iron   and  steel 16..6  2.9 

Nonferrovis    metals 38.4  2.4 

metal  pi od acts fl.7  1.0 

lotiaa  eqvdpment V. 5  l.O 

psoAaets 10.4  l.« 

a^lrtiatt   roaftng ai.»  0.4 

GypsMs  products  <wallhoard)   U.S  L.< 

Paint    '~«*-"**'° 88. 1  3.  0 

Rfsovai  of  price  controls  and  faigliei 
prices  fm'  petroieom  products  account 
for  pact  of  ttie  rise  In  these  basic  con- 
itnictioB  materials.  In  the  coming 
EHmthB,  these  higher  materials  costs  wfll 
be  reflected  In  Mgher  hotistng  prices,  and 
higher  oiMuAniction  costs  for  business. 

Mr.  PiiuMent.  the  American  home- 
owner or  proepecttve  homeowner  has 
been  buffetted  on  aB  sides  in  the  last 
year.  Skyrocketing  hmd  prices  have  pnt 
aingle-famfly  dwellings  ont  of  the  reach 
of  many  fandies.  Then  a  restrictive 
monetary  p^cy  followed  by  the  Pederal 
*Reserve  Board  since  mid- 1973  sent  mort- 
gage rates  to  unprecedented  levels.  Even 
at  the  high  prcvaSlng  rates,  prospective 
homeowners  found  that  mortgage  money 
was  unavailable  in  many  communities 
without  restrictive  requirements,  such  as 
40-pcrcent  downpayments  and  15-year- 
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term  mortgages.  On  top  of  this,  thi  con- 
sumer will  face  even  higher  houM  and 
eventually  rent,  prices  as  higher  co  ts  of 
iron,  steel,  concrete,  roofing,  and  mJl- 
board  are  passed  on. 

Businessmen  will  also  face  sfc  irply 
higher  capital  equipment  prices,  [n  a 
nmnber  of  key  indiistrles,  the  C  ilted 
States  Is  operating  at  or  very  clo  e  to 
capacity,  and  additional  ci^ttal  li  rest- 
ment  is  sorely  needed.  The  admin  itra- 
tion  and  private  economists  expect  that 
plant  and  equipment  spending  wQI  pro- 
vide the  major  strength  in  the  ecoi  omy 
this  year.  However,  a  13-percent  Inc  ease 
in  capital  eqiilpment  spending  proj  cted 
for  1974  will  largely  reflect  h  {her 
prices  and,  at  present,  it  seems  tha  the 
Increase  in  real  spending  will  be  r  ther 
small. 

Mr.  President,  undoubtedly,  incr  oses 
In  world  raw  commodity  prices  an  [  oil 
have  accounted  for  a  significant  pa  t  of 
the  rise  In  construction  materials  pi  ces. 
But  this  administration  is  guilty  of  i  ish- 
Ing  from  one  brushfire  to  another,  and 
doing  a  poor  job  of  fighting  each  of  t  lem. 
The  President  and  his  economic  adv  sers 
are  in  complete  disarray,  and  th  t  is 
sharply  evident  in  the  scarcity  of  ro  jm- 
mendations  in  their  budget  and  ac  lual 
economic  report  for  dealing  with  1  fla- 
ticm.  This  country  faces  an  econ  mlc 
crisis,  yet  leadership  from  the  Presl  ient 
is  virtually  nonexistent.  Mr.  Preside]  t.  It 
is  Incumbent  upon  this  Congress  t4  fill 
this  vacuum  if  we  are  to  avoid  an  ii  Ba- 
tlonary  spiral  that  is  completely  oi  ;  of 
controL 
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that  has  so  long  characterized  the  Amer- 
ican people  when  others  are  in  need. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  balked  time  and  again  oa  the 
most  crucial  question  of  this  century — 
the  inherent  rights  of  mankind.  The  fail- 
ure to  ratify  the  Genocide  Ccmventlon  is 
a  case  in  point  and  it  is  time  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  recognize  the  impact  of  its  delay 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
all  mankind. 

In  1945  the  Senate  overwhelmingly 
ratified  the  United  Nations  Charter.  In 
doing  so,  we  reiterated  a  pledge  of  the 
founders  of  this  NaUcm — to  uphold  "the 
dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  person." 

Our  nonratiflcation  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  has  jeopardized  our  credibil- 
ity in  the  field  of  human  rights.  Our  fail- 
ure to  adopt  a  treaty  so  consistent  with 
our  own  national  goals  Is  a  source  of  in- 
ternational disillusionment.  It  appears  as 
if  we  prefer  llpservlce  for  concrete  sup- 
port of  human  rights  measures. 

I  believe  it  is  long  overdue  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  renew  its  dedication  to 
human  rights.  It  is  time  for  us  to  regain 
a  leadership  position  in  this  struggle  for 
the  improvement  of  the  human  condi- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  us  to  re- 
store our  credibility  in  the  international 
community  by  advising  and  consenting  to 
this  humanitarian  treaty. 


OVERSEAS  RELIEF   PROGRAMS   OP 
THREE  GREAT  FAITHS       | 

Mr.  mjCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  on  of 
the  imderlying  strengths  of  our  Na  Ion 
is  the  reliance  on  private  initiative  Jid 
private  organizations  in  the  field  of  so- 
cial welfare.  Nowhere  is  the  succes  of 
such  private  initiative  demonstn  ted 
more  than  in  the  annual  spring  n  lief 
appeals  of  America's  three  great  f 
to  seek  funds  to  assist  the  needy  of  _, 
lands.  These  appeals  will  coincide 
Sunday  March  24,  1974. 

Millions  of  Americans,  each  

his  own  faith,  will  make  special  ©„« 
butions  to  support  religious  volun 
agency    assistance    programs    for 
world's  homeless,  hungry,  and  desti 
The  three  appeals  are:   Protesta 
One  Great  Hour  of  Sharing;  Catho 
The  American  Catholic  Overseas 
Fund;  Jewish— United  Jewish  Appe. 
The  overseas  relief  i>rograms  of 
religious  faiths  serve  victims  of 
natural  disasters  and  destitution 
both    emergency    aid — llfesavlng 
cines,  food,  clothing,  and  shelter 
with  continuing  programs  of  rehaL. 
tion.  Self-help  projects  restore  their 
nlty  and  self-suflflciency. 

These  ministries  of  mercy  account 
a  major  portion  of  all  American  voli 
tary  overseas  relief  efforts,  giving  ass. 
ance  annually  to  mllllwis  of  destitite 
men,  women,  and  children. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  long  felt 
part  of  the  greatness  of  our  Nation 
in  the  commitment  of  its  people  to  i 
"ministries  of  mercy".  It  is  my  hope 
this  year's  appeal  meets  with  the  1 
tlonal  open  hearts  and  financial  su 


MINORITY  ENTERPRISE— THE  NEED 
FOR  BOLD  INITIATIVES  AND 
STAUNCH  ALLIES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  state 
of  minority  business  enterprises  today 
shows  encouraging  signs  while  plagued 
by  discouraging  statistics.  In  a  speech 
to  the  Contractor's  Association  of  Bos- 
ton on  March  2,  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, Senator  Brookx,  presented  a  most 
compelling  analysis  of  the  plight  and  por- 
tent of  minority  business.  His  analysis 
and  recommendations  underscore  the 
challenges  and  opportunities  of  American 
business  and  labor  to  insure  that  all 
Americans  get  a  piece  of  the  economic 
action.  I  commend  to  my  colleagues  Sen- 
ator BiooKz's  speech  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricokd, 
as  follows: 

MntoBiTT   brmpuB*— Tbb  Nbd  f<mi   Bouj 

iMITIATXVCa   Am  OtATTMCH    A'-'^^ff 

(Remarks  of  Senator  Edwakd  W.  Brck>ke) 
"Anyone  looking  for  the  Ctvr  Bights  move- 
ment In  tb»  streets  la  fooltofc  himself,  poli- 
tics Is  the  clvU  rights  movement  of  the  seven- 
ties. Politics  Is  the  last  non-vlolent  hurrah." 
I  agree  with  Maynard  Jackson's  assessment. 
And  right  now,  AtUnU's  newly  elected 
Mayor  Is  at  the  Boston  Statler  Uklng  Regi- 
nald Saves  away  from  the  Hub  and  no  doubt 
expanding  on  his  obMrvatlon  about  the  new 
emphasis  m  the  ClvU  Rights  movement.  I 
would  add  to  the  distinguished  Mayor's  as- 
sessment one  word,  "economics."  Politics  and 
economics  are  the  civU  rights  movements  of 
the  seventies! 

Pcdltlcs  is  power !  Economics  is  power ! 

The  rlgbt  to  work  and  profit  in  our  system 

of  enterprise  is  a  right  to  be  sharvd  by  aU 

Am«rican«  and  must  be  shared  equaUy.  It  U 

the  right  to  shape  and  to  in^rove  one's  life 


and  one's  c(Mnmunlty.  It  la  the  right  that 
leads  to  power.  And  imless  minorities  gain 
this  power  they  wlU  be  virtually  Impotent  in 
a  society  whose  strength  la  founded  on  eco- 
nomic power  and  pcdltlcal  power. 

Power  is  why  we  are  here  tonight.  And  we 
must  seek  power  tomorrow  and  each  day 
thereafter — relentlessly  and  responsibly  I  Not 
for  our  own  egos  and  enrichment,  but  for  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  look  for  signs  of 
hope  and  examples  of  the  successful  appli- 
cation of  pow^. 

Looking  back  Just  a  few  years,  we  see 
impressive  advances  ta  the  number  of  Black 
elected  office  holders  in  the  United  States.  In 
1969  there  were  1,186.  The  latest  survey  shows 
2,894  elected  officials,  an  increase  of  144 
percent. 

This  percentage  of  increase  la  dramatic.  It 
shows  that  Black  Americans  have  learned 
how  the  political  system  works  and  how  to 
work  the  political  system.  We  have  shifted 
our  goals  from  confrontation  to  pcditical 
achievement  and  set  our  sights  on  the  May- 
or's office,  the  State  House,  the  Congress  and, 
yes,  the  White  House. 

Yet,  we  2,894  black  elected  offlclaU  still 
represent  only  one-half  of  one  percent  of 
all  elected  officials  in  the  country.  And 
regretably  more  than  60  per  cent  of  eligible 
black  voters  failed  to  vote   in   1972. 

Blacks  and  other  minorities  mtist  In- 
creasingly cast  their  baUots  and  be  on  those 
ballots.  Similarly  It  is  not  enough  that 
corporations  hire  minorities.  It  is  essential 
that  minorities  serve  on  the  Boards  of  Direc- 
tors of  our  nation's  corporations. 

In  1963  the  gross  national  product  of  the 
Black  community  vras  estimated  at  less  than 
•20  bUllon.  Today  it  is  said  to  be  more  than 
S60  billion.  To  be  sure  the  gross  national 
product  as  a  whole  has  also  grown  rapidly, 
but  unlike  1963  there  ia,  in  Just  about  every 
major  city  and  many  towns  and  rural  areas, 
one  or  more  fledgling  organizations  devoted 
exclusively  to  minority  economic  develop- 
ment. 

With  this  new  focus  on  economic  develop- 
ment, the  members  of  the  Contractors' 
Association  of  Boston  and  similar  organiza- 
tions are  fulfllllng  critical  needs  by  helping 
minorities  understand  the  real  meanmg  of 
capitalism  and  how  we  can  make  It  work  for 
us.  But  the  Black  community  now  exercises 
Uttle  control  over  the  $50  bUllon  that  we 
spend.  Scant  sums  are  channeled  back  into 
the  Black  community  and  very  little  of  It 
benefits  these  communities. 

What  we  need  now  are  bold  strategies  and 
staunch  allies  to  gain  control  of  as  much  of 
that  $60  billion  that  passes  through  Black 
hands  each  year  as  possible  I 

The  Civil  Rights  movement  significantly 
changed  the  inner  city  environment  as  more 
Blacks  became  aware  of  how  the  economic 
system  works.  There  la  more  talk  now  of  get- 
ting a  piece  of  the  action,  and  Blacks  now 
realize  that  economic  development  has  many 
spinoffs. 

Keeping  doUars  In  the  Black  community 
creates     new     Jobs,     makes     services     more 
accessible  to  the  poor  and  the  elderly,  and 
contributes  to  a  sense  of  commiinlty  pride 
Looking  back  to  1B63  and  the  heady  days 
of  the  190O's.  let  us  recall  how  we  have  come 
to  a  new  day.  Pew  of  the  gains  made  In  the 
past  decade  would  have  been  possible  with- 
out the  Civil  Rights  movement  as  we  knew 
it  then.  The  legUlatlve  offspring  of  the  Civil 
Rights  movement— the  CivU  Rights  Act  of 
1984;  the  Voting  Righto  Act  of  1965,  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964;  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966 
and  the  Civil  Righto  Act  of  196»— stem  in 
large  measure  from  the  pressure  tactics  and 
powerful  convictions  of  those  who  marched 
not  Just  in  Washington,  but  in  Albany,  Oeor- 
gia;  Selma,  Alabama;  St.  Augustine,  Florida; 
and  countless  other  cities. 

We  now  have  the  formalities  and  the  legal 
protections  of  law.  And  the  time  has  come 
for  us  to  shift   to  the  new  dimensions  of 
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cMl  ctgbta — the  Uvlqg  and  worklAg  condi- 
tions of  our  peoplel 

It  Is  Tlgbt  to  have  laws  that  deciai*  dis- 
crimination tn  employment  Illegal.  But  It  Is 
also  rlgbt  to  have  meaningful  Jobs  and  Uvable 
tncomns.  We  mtist  have  Jobs  and  Income. 

It  la  right  to  ban  segregation  In  educa- 
tion. But  It  Is  also  Tight  to  have  modem, 
wefll-eqnlpped  schooTs  with  competent,  wen- 
paid  teachers  and  rrtevant  currlculums. 

It  is  right  to  have  government  employ 
blacks  and  other  minorities.  But  It  Is  also 
ri^t  that  corporate  Industries  and  the  fi- 
nancial institutions  practice  equal  t^porta- 
nlty  and  equal  treatment  In  all  of  their  eco- 
noaolc,  management,  and  employment  func- 
tions. 

lemp^itnin  must  lie  on  broadening  tlte 
American  economic  system  to  give  opportu- 
nity to  all  segments  of  our  society. 

And  there  are  some  encouraging  signs.  The 
minority  owned  savings  and  loan  field  has 
made  significant  gains  in  recent  years.  Bom 
In  the  self-help  period  of  the  turn  of  the 
century,  these  institutions  forged  by  out- 
standing leaders  like  Booker  T.  Washlngtan. 
3S.  Blayton  and  Carter  Wesley.  In  iSOfi,  there 
were  42  mtnortty  owned  savlx^s  and  loan 
associations.  Today  that  number  stands  at 
43.  Moreover  the  current  assets  oT  these  in- 
stitutions now  total  over  one -half  binion 
donxrs — a  65  percent  increase  In  the  past 
thive  years. 

And  throQgb  a  combined  government  prl- 
Tate  sector  program  to  Increase  deposit  bal- 
ances in  the  nattoa'^  Cfty  mtnortty  owned 
banks,  deposits  In  these  banks  Increased  by 
t5S7.7  mllUeFn — ^sn  expansion  of  110%  be- 
tween June  W),  Wn  and  Jtme  '80,  1973. 

Today  there  are  more  than  S22;000  mi- 
nority bnstnesses,  which  produce  over  3.3 
MUlon  doHars  In  annxial  sales. 

But  there  are  also  some  discouraging  facts. 
Seventeen  percent  ol  Americans  are  mlnor- 
tttes.  Bnt  minorities  control  less  than  one 
percent  of  the  nation's  business  assets!  This 
atatlstk;  Is  as  demanding  as  It  Is  damning!  It 
demands  that  we  look  at  historic  causes  for 
this  tragic  dlspta-ity.  It  demands  that  we  ex- 
plore tJie  present  pMght  of  minority  business. 
It  demands  that  we  assess  present  remedies 
and  pippoae  new  soluttons. 

In  a  way,  the  situation  which  minority 
entreprenetrrs  face  today  Is  analagous  to  that 
which  Blacks  faced  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. Possessing  little  land  and  scant  dcllls 
tn  fariAlBg,  Blacks  were  encour^ed  to  master 
rapid  advaneee  In  asrlciHtriTml  know-how  and 
to  malte  tliemaelres  into  t>etter  farmers.  TbIs 
advice  suffered  from  a  fatal  flaw:  the  main- 
spring of  the  American  economy  was  drUtlztg 
from  agilLUltore  to  Industry. 

And  during  the  bitter  days  of  segregation, 
•f  leMtiletod  access  to  housing  and  public 
accommodations,  black  bostnessmen  came 
terward  to  meet  the  Hmlted  demand  for 
services  of  a  predominantly  low  Income 
population. 

And  today  we  find  that  the  fields  of  con- 
centration of  black  enterprtaes — small  scale 
ivtall  trade  and  personal  services — are  grow- 
ing move  Slowly  than  tbe  economy  as  a  whole. 

Thus  w«  need  to  diversify  the  range  and 
tocus  of  Mack-cwned  biislness.  And  In  an 
era  of  "bigBess"  we  need  to  Increase  tlie  size 
and  efldency  of  bla^-owned  firms. 

Thti  can  be  aeeompTtshed  through  consoli- 
dation as  well  as  through  cooperation.  And 
the  cooperative  inltlattve  of  the  Contractors 
Asooctation  of  Boston— 48  firms  working  to- 
ge«»ec  to  gain  greater  access  to  the  market — 
serves  as  an  exemplary  model  for  the  nation. 

ITiere  are  two  keys  to  success  in  business — 
BUMMgertal  skflls  and  capital. 

Tha  pursuit  of  both  Is  essential  to  the  ac- 
^ulsltloii  of  economic  power. 

In  r96B,  the  estaMHSnnent  of  the  Office  of 
Minority  B^iaiBess  Bnteiprlse  wiarked  the 
first  natlonat  eemmltment  ta  coordinate 
nlnortty  btialneaa  tie  wKipment.  OMBS  was 
Aestgned  to  be  a  catalyat.  4o  sttmtdate  and 
oooi^lnato  a  Joint  federal -prtrate  partner- 
ship to  aaaui*  AaMrlaa<s  miaorltles  equal  ac- 


cess to  the  rewards — as  well  as  the  risks— of 
■the  free  eutetv'^se  system.  In  the  five  years 
siBc*  Its  ftomatton,  CH^E  has  mushroomed 
a  s*aS  at  ee«en  peopto  and  a  46  tboo- 
doDar  kodget  to  a  nattntial  aaBtetanoe 
network  vMli  mlnarlty  tfoMmeMt  aUHUj  In 
every  state  with  a  gie""*'~"*  minority 
population.  

In  Fiscal  Tear  1974,  the  OMBE  program 
level  was  82.5  minion  donars,  with  a  per- 
manent staff  of  230.  The  majority  of  these 
fuzMls  were  used  to  maintain  over  SOO  prl- 
rate  otganlaatlDns  nationwide  which.  In  tara, 
provide  management  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  individuals  or  gpoups  la  their  busi- 
ness ventures  across  the  country. 

Regrettably  the  vision  of  the  OMBE  team 
is  not  matched  in  OMB  (Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budftt),  which  myor^ally  has 
kept  the  Vtecal  Tear  im  bodget  at  the  1974 
level  with  tke  eaoeptioB  at  an  additional 
sa.5  Bdlllon  for  new  maAetlng  initiatives 
iae  minority  buslaeeaee.  The  OMBE  budgK 
'on  the  surface  appears  larger — totalling  994  S 
^Jfiian.  Bat  doae  scruttny  reveals  that  this 
imeffer  budget  stems  Mainly  fit<om  ti>e  ehift 
of  89.3  miUioia  doUars  from  the  Offioe  of 
Economic  Of^orVamHf  to  OMBB  to  continue 
funding  Community  Developiaent  Corpora- 
tions. 

This  transfer  is  premised  on  the  Adn^n- 
Istration's  continued  desire  to  totally  dis- 
band OEQ.  an  effort  which  I  liope  and  be- 
Heve  will  once  again  be  thwarted  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  bare  great  confidence  In  OMBTs  lainector 
Alex  Armendarls  and  his  team.  And  as  a 
■member  of  the  Senate  ApproprlatiocLS  Coaa- 
mtttee  and  Its  Subconunlttee  on  State.  Jus- 
tice and  Commerce.  I  shall  explore  fully  the 
funding  needs  of  OMBE  and  hopefully  In- 
crease substantially  Ito  funding  lor  Fiscal 
Tear  1«75. 

Tbe  Small  Business  Administration  also 
bas  an  Important  role  In  purring  minority 
business  enterprise,  as  It  carries  out  the  In- 
tent of  the  Small  Business  In^vestment  Act 
and  tbe  Minority  Enterprtse  Small  Business 
Investment  Act.  Under  Section  8(a)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act,  SBA  is  permitted  to 
c^btaln  procurement  contracto  from  other 
federal  agencies  and  to  a^ward  subcontracts 
to  minorities  to  bcAp  them  became  owners 
of  «alf-auBtabilng  manufacturing,  coustruc- 
tkm  and  otiier  related  service  enterprises.  It 
Is  actlctpated  that  XJ30D  companies  adll  be 
thus  assisted  in  I97S  ■wl'th  contracto  totallljqg 
S89  mlHlon  dcOars. 

Ttie  6BA  loacn  guarantee  program  seeks  to 
auumti  tbe  stvaflabtPty  of  capital  to  minority 
eBliepieueuiB.  "nutmgh  this  program,  prog- 
i^sB  ^bSB  been  made. 

Heiwever,  a  large  gap  stm  -remains  un- 
filled. So  far,  the  emphasis  on  the  flnanclng 
of  minority  business  has  tieen  through  the 
eatenoton  of  loans.  'While  debt  flnnrt/-ing  i^as 
been  pursued,  eq-nlty  financing,  which  is  tine 
more  usual,  desirable  soiux«  of  funds  lor 
hlgb-rlSk    ventures,    has   been    Ignored. 

■qulty  financing  through  the  private  sec- 
tor creates  a  situation  whereby  the  Investor, 
wbo  supplies  the  ■venture  capital,  'becon^s  a 
partner  In  tbe  enterprise.  And  tSius  brings 
to  tt  not  anly  capital  and  a  broad  base  of 
eipertenee — ^teciinlcal  and  maiu^erlal  ex- 
perttoe — tout  m  strong   commitment   to   Ito 


I  — 1  Marc*  Senator  James  Buckley  of  New 
Tcrk  and  I  introduced  legislation  to  stimu- 
late the  flow  of  equity  capital  into  minority 
bnsinesB  -ventures.  Our  bin  would  provide 
qualified  Investors  In  such  endeavors  the 
right,  sharply  Hmlted  In  time,  to  sell  their 
Investment  to  the  SBA  at  70  percent  of  oost. 
Simply  put,  if  the  market  value  of  tbe  In- 
vestor's stock  declined  below  70  percent  of 
the  purchase  price,  the  investor  wovild  have 
tbe  SBA  as  a  ready  market,  tor  his  shares.  We 
felt  that  this  provided  a  potential  Investor 
a  sufficiently  large  risk  of  loss  to  insure  that 
no  Investment  wu  nude  lightly  and  that  the 
investor  would  provide  the  e:q;>ertl8e  to  in- 
aure   the   vulture's   success.    Our   bin   has 


stimulated  thought  and  conuBent  in  tke 
business  community  and  the  AdaotnlstratloB. 
In  the  next  few  weelcs  I  am  hopeful  tbe  Cona- 
mlttee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, on  which  I  serve,  will  hold  hearings  on 
a  refined  draft  of  our  bill. 

iiiiuxities  naust  be  increasingly  willing  to 
ahare  In  Joint  ventures  ariLb  businessmea  of 
other  races  aad  to  tap  the  stream  cf  risk- 
taking  capital  flowing  through  the  eoonomy 
as  A  whole.  And  most  important,  aoliKiritles 
ntust  be  prepared  ta  tindertake  the  bard  task 
of  acquitixxg  tbe  technical  managerial  skills 
InrrriMtn^ly  required  to  survive  and  prosper 
in  the  sophisticated  business  world. 

In  this  regard  the  report  released  In  Janu- 
ary by  the  National  Task  Force  on  Education 
and  l^alning  for  Minority  Busineas  Enter- 
prise iinderscores  tbe  magTiir4Ule  of  tbe 
problem. 

I  strongly  urge  that  this  compeUiag  report 
be  widely  read.  Tbe  retort  makes  alx  basic 
findings: 

"1.  The  alarmingly  high  failure  rate  of  aai- 
nority  owned  businesses  is  attributed  pri- 
flMU'lly  to  poor  mam^ement  and  business 
skills  of  the  owners  aad  managers  of  these 
enterprises. 

"2.  There  Is  a  chronic  shortage  of  trained 
minority  talMit  available  ta  meet  tbe  press- 
ing meed  for  -osmeza,  aoanjkgers  aad  bHslnasE 
technicians  in  the  growing  number  of  new 
ADdexpaadli^  aoiaority  business  firms. 

"2.  Maat^ement  and  business  skills  are 
critical  eleoaento  in  tbe  survival  and  success- 
ful growth  of  aalnorlty  business  enterprises. 

"4.  Education  and  training  programs  de- 
signed to  provide  needed  maua^ment  and 
business  skills  nMist  becoaae  an  iategcal  part 
of  tbe  national  strategy  to  expand  minority 
business  ownership. 

"&.  Entrepreneursblp  as  a  career  opportu- 
nity for  nunorlty  youth  is  given  inadequate 
att^ptir^n  vUbln  tbe  total  educattonal  sys- 
tem; and 

"fi.  There  Is  a  wide  range  of  existing  na- 
tional, state,  and  local  resouroes  wblcb  can 
be  enlisted  to  support  or  canduct  minority 
t^^^'r*r•t9'  enterprise  educattoa  and  training 
pra^ams  lor  T»-t«"ie.  potential,  and  future 
entr^reaeuis. " 

Baaed  on  iliii  andii^gB  the  Ta£k  pyrce 
ooBduded  that  a  nmi^rrJMimiTr  prograsa  for 
■alnartty  business  eaterpdoe  education  aad 
tnLlnii^  must  be  established  it  tdae  natinnai 
goal  of  rrpandtrg  salBorlty  business  «waer- 
ahlp  is  te  be  aacoesBf  ul. 

Tbe  Task  Rtrae's  tecotwfm'ndatAnsw,  should 
beooBW  tke  agmrts  for  tbe  entire  burtnees 
community.  Business  should  demand  <rf  It- 
self aad  tbe  a|>prof>rtate  ieveis  of  governaaent 
prapet  mapcirwrer  to  tbe  Aeed  for  business 
education,  ssid  tsatlaing  pregraKts  utilising 
iMjMTirir^  upon  eaistij^  pi.ib'>lc  ai>d  ■jari- 


Our  edueatiwl  and  Job  training  \ 
are  mtt  adaqnate  to  tte  needs  of  nttnoritiea. 
Indeed,  asoat  Ai»«rleaM  In  tbe  MIB^  I  have 
long  advwcsttod  tT"""*"*  mt  tbe  career  edu- 
eaUon  ooncept  and  tlie  measage  is  slowly 
getting  across.  Toung  people  must  be  ex- 
poaed  early  in  tbeir  actMoitng  to  tbe  vast  and 
WMTlng  wortd  of  work.  They  ^tould  team  of 
tte  rate  of  pl«unbers  and  pttyaicista.  stock- 
brokers and  surgeons.  retaHers  and  riveters. 
carpenter*  and  contractors.  Pride  In  each  and 
every  wMleager  aboald  be  jnstUied.  Tbe  wcrk- 
it^B  of  oar  ccanomjk:  system  aiust  be  under- 
stood. 

And  here  is  an  area  wbere  an  can  belp.  Mot 
at  eonw  distant  tbne,  but  now.  Tour  Srms. 
faettttiee.  furemen  and  workers  are  brvaia- 
able  educational  lesuuices  that  are  over- 
looked. Oo  to  your  school  conunltteea,  your 
school  boards  and  the  schools  themselves. 
Offer  these  reaMUioec  ts  tbern.  Encourage  our 
youth  to  ooiae  to  your  >'"*^^<"g  sites  and 
learn  about  the  construction  mdustry  first 
hand.  And  this  applies  to  all  economic  en- 
rtfiavnn:  atock-brokere.  insuranoe  coa^a- 
nlas,  t>anks,  stores  aad  otfaecs. 

Our  obildren  need  more  tbaa  text  book 
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examples,  tbey  need  practical  expert  noes 
In  the  world  of  work  irtUch  they  wUl  Ini  rlta- 
bly  enter. 

Forttinately  this  Is  being  done  tn  aoa%  ex- 
perimental programs.  But  if  you  In  the  ual- 
ness  cixnmunlty  offer  relevant  experli^ces 
for  our  youngsters  and  offer  yovir  facUlt^s  to 
the  school  systems.  I  am  sure  that  I  rour 
offers  will  be  accepted  and  that  our  y  ting 
people  will  benefit. 

And  the  new  manpower  revenue  shi  rtng 
act  provides  Job  training  decision  mi  clng 
and  direction  at  the  state  and  local  level  and 
Invites  business  Inputs  which  hopefully  will 
Insure  that  Job  training  responds  to  Job 
opportunities. 

If  we  promise  minorities  that  they  cai  in- 
deed get  a  piece  of  the  action,  we  must  Irst 
be  sure  there  Is  enough  action  to  go  arc  ind. 
In  the  next  few  weeks,  the  Senate  will  ake 
up  an  omnibus  housing  bill,  with  whl  h  I 
have  been  working  for  months.  This  bill  au- 
thorizes 8.6  billion  dollars  in  federal  expe  tdl- 
ttires  for  housing  and  communtly  devi  op- 
ment  over  the  next  two  years. 

And,  let  lu  hope  this  bill  wUl  pass  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  ind 
will  be  signed  Into  law  by  the  President.  Ind 
that  the  money  authorized  therein  wU  be 
appropriated  and  spent  without  delay  or  Im- 
poundment. For  too  long  we  have  defe  red 
our  nation's  commitment  of  a  decent  h  me 
for  every  American.  Hopefully,  the  t\  ids 
spent  pursuant  to  this  act  wlU  both  i  eet 
the  needs  of  all  Americana  for  decent  hi  us- 
ing as  well  as  the  needs  of  the  construe  Ion 
firms  and  workers.  And,  we  must.  In  sp<  id- 
Ing  these  funds.  Insure  that  minorities  AU 
receive  their  fair  share  of  the  act. 

Tonight,  while  we  celebrate  the  suoce  see 
and  contributions  of  a  few,  let  us  not  or- 
get  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  m  ny 
who  look  to  us  for  help  and  leadership,   i 

These  are  Americans  who  are  unemplc  red 
or  underemployed,  unsklUed  and  perhaps  in- 
dereducated.  Many  have  been  dl^Iaced  by 
technology  and  by-passed  by  affluence.  1  ley 
cannot  also  be  denied  hope. 

Regardless  of  their  color,  what  unites  tl  )m 
to  far  greater  than  what  divides  them.  T  ley 
want  Jobs.  They  need  Job  opportimltles. 

They  need,  in  Leon  Sullivan's  words,  "a 
hand  up,  not  a  hand  out."  Tonight  I  w  nt 
to  commend  CAB's  goal  of  self-sufflcle  cy 
by  1976,  which  I  hope  symbolizes  the  le- 
termlnatlon  of  all  minority  entreprenuer  , 

But  when  help  Is  needed  let  us  not  be 
too  proud  to  seek  It  I  <^nd,  let  us  Insure  t  at 
our  allies  and  aid  mechanisms  are  doee  at 
hand. 

We  need  and  are  fortunate  to  reet  ve 
talents  of  executives  like  Charles  CLe  ry 
now  on  loan  from  Polaroid  to  CAB. 

We  need  and  are  fortunate  to  receive  f  A- 
eral  seed  money  from  OMBE  to  Initiate  p  o- 
grama  like  CAB.  And  I  have  assured  <  lu 
Perry  that  CAB  wlU  receive  OMBE's  aid. 

We  need  and  are  fortunate  to  receive  Jo  at 
ventures  like  the  black  and  white  ICor  >n 
Plaza  Shopping  Center  In  Mattopan,  wh  re 
John  Mugar,  President  of  Star  Market,  i  id 
John  Cruz,  President  of  John  Crux  C*  in- 
struction Company  are  combining  tti  ilr 
wealth  of  talents  to  enhance  opportunll  es 
and  the  community. 

In  Boston,  throughout  the  Conunonwe*  ii 
and  the  nation,  we  find  similar  examples  of 
Blacks  and  Whites,  of  people  working^ 
gether. 

The   needs   of   all    Americans   are    Int 
twined.    As   Whitney   Toung    used    to   ai  r: 
"We  may  have  come  here  on  different  shl  si 
but  we're  In  the  same  boat  now." 

Thus  admonished:  let  us  do  what  we  c|n 
to  rekindle  the  American  dream. 


Its  basketball  team  now  goes  on  to  a 
berth  in  the  NCAA  playoffs.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  extend  my  congratulations 
to  a  great  team,  a  fine  coach  and  athletic 
department,  and  a  fine  university. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  an  article  in  the  March  6  Idaho 
State  Journal  of  Pocatello  be  printed  In 
the  Rkcora. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 
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A  BIO  SKS"  CHAMPIONSHIP  POH 

IDAHO  STATE  UNiviaismr 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  Idaio 
State  University  has  Just  won  its  fli  t 
Big  Sky  conference  championship,  ai  d 


(From  the  PocateUo  (Idaho)  State  Journal 
Mar.  6,  1974] 
I8U  Wins  Big  Skt 
(Eorroa's   Notx:    Idaho  SUte  University's 
Bengals  captured  their  first  Big  Sky  Confer- 
ence championship   Tuesday  night  in  Mls- 
soiUa,    Mont.,    defeating    the    University    of 
Montana    Grizzlies    60-67.    The    now-tmdls- 
puted  Bengal  title  holders  wUl  face  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Mexico  Loboe  at  9:10  ajn 
Saturday  in  the  Mlnldome,  in  the  first  round 
of  an  NCAA  west  sub-regional  tournament.) 
(By  Lyndam  FUlmcMe) 
MISSOOT.A,  Mont.— It  had  to  be  poetic  Jxis- 
tlce,  pure  and  simple. 

Early  Tuesday,  Montana  coach  Jud  Heath- 
cote  maneuvered  a  huddle  with  Big  Sky  Con- 
ference athletic  commissioner  John  Roelng 
Heathoote,  knowing  his  Orizzlles  would 
face  Idaho  SUte  University  on  the  MonUna 
court  for  the  right  to  meet  Western  Athletic 
Conference  winner  New  Mexico  in  the  NCAA 
West  sub  regional  Saturday,  proposed  to  the 
commissioner  that  Tuesday  nights  playoff 
not  only  decide  the  Big  Sky  representative  to 
the  NCAA,  but  also  the  conference  champion. 
Although  it  had  been  announced  last  Fri- 
day that  Idaho  State  and  Montana  would 
share  the  crown  this  season  on  the  basis  of 
Identical  11-3  conference  records,  Roelng 
announced  his  decision  late  Tuesday  that  the 
victor  of  the  playoff  game  would  hold  sole 
claim  to  the  Big  Sky  crown. 

And  as  it  turned  out,  Heathcote  got  a  lot 
more  than  he  bargained  for,  as  the  Bengals 
turned  back  Montana,  60-67,  for  the  Grizzlies' 
first  loss  of  the  season  on  the  Missoula  court 
and  their  first  defeat  in  the  last  14  games.  ' 
"I  really  want  to  extend  a  big  thank-you 
to  Jud  Heathcote  for  making  all  this  pos- 
sible." said  ecstatic  I8U  coach  Jim  KlUlnM- 
worth.  "We  thought  we  were  coming  up  nere 
to  play  for  an  NCAA  berth,  but  Jud  decided 
It  should  be  for  aU  the  marbles.  At  this  point 
I  am  very  glad  he  did.  We  are  no  longer  co- 
champions;  we  are  the  Big  Sky  champions, 
and  the  only  Big  Sky  champions.  Thanks 
again,  Jud."  ^^ 

ISU  athletic  director  Dubby  Holt  said  Mon- 
tana 'blew"  any  chance  of  an  NIT  bid  for 
a  conference  team  with  its  actions  prior  to 
Tuesday's  game. 

"It's  a  classic  example,"  said  the  proud  18U 
athletic  director,  "of  putting  aU  your  eggs 
in  one  basket. 

"Montana  assumed  It  was  in  a  very  good 
position  to  beat  us."  he  continued.  "The 
NCAA  berth  was  not  enough:  they  wanted  It 
all.  And  they  got  Roning  to  agree  with  them. 
Apparently  Heathcote  referred  Roning  to 
an  obscure  paragraph  in  the  Big  Sky  hand- 
book, from  which  Roning  decided  the  winner 
of  the  playoff  woiUd  be  named  conference 
champ. 

"However."  Roning  told  a  Journal  reporter 
"this  U  not  for  national  publicity.  As  far  as 
national  publicity  Is  concerned,  we  have  co- 
champions.  We  want  an  NTT  bid  for  the 
conference,  and  the  KIT  Indicated  It  was 
only  Interested  In  a  champion,  not  a  runner- 
iup.  So  as  far  as  the  conference  is  concerned, 
the  wUmer  holds  the  tlUe.  But  as  far  as  the 
NTT  Is  concerned,  it's  co-champs." 

Holt  attempted  to  argue  the  point  with 
Roning  prior  to  the  game,  but  Roning  In- 
sisted "winner  take  all." 

"I  had  done  a  lot  of  work  with  the  NTT 
selection  committee  to  get  them  to  consider 


accepting  a  co-champlon,"  Hrtt  said.  "But 
Montana  threw  It  aU  out  the  window  with 
their  decision  to  ask  for  a  single  tltllst." 

Kllllngsworth  noted  the  Bengals  were  "up" 
for  the  game,  even  before  leaving  PocateUo 
Monday. 

"They  remembered  what  Montana  did  to  us 
when  we  were  up  there  the  last  time,  and 
they  wanted  to  repeat,"  said  the  Bengal 
mentor. 

Kllllngsworth  pointed  to  guard  George 
Rodriguez,  who  had  proclaimed  he  was  happy 
when  Montana  won  the  coin  toss  to  deter- 
mine the  playoff  site. 

"George  kept  teUing  everyone  we  had  a 
piece  of  Montana  due  us,  and  he  wanted  to 
go  up  there  and  get  it,  KiUlngsworth  said. 
"He  kept  saying  this  right  along,  and  it  made 
a  difference." 

KiUlngsworth  said  Montana's  decision  to 
ask  for  the  conference  champ  lonsh^  to 
Tuesday's  winner  "only  worked  to  psych  the 
players  up." 

"They  probably  thought  it  would  work 
against  us,"  the  "Killer"  said,  "but  we  fooled 
them.  We  used  it  to  our  advantage.  We  knew 
we  had  aU  the  more  to  go  out  there  and  work 
for,  and  we  did  it. 

"I  am  extremely  proud  of  these  young 
men,"  he  continued.  "AU  season  long,  with 
the  odds  against  them,  they  continued  to 
fight.  And  it  paid  off.  Nobody  picked  us  as 
Big  Sky  champs,  but  here  we  are." 

Although  freshman  center  Steve  Hayes, 
who  filled  in  for  an  aUlng  Dan  Spindler  Tues- 
day, stole  the  show  with  19  points  and  13  re- 
bounds— several  of  them  coming  in  the  cru- 
cial closing  minutes — Kllllngsworth  declined 
to  single  out  a  hero. 

"Steve  was  utterly  fantastic  in  there  when 
it  reaUy  counted,"  KiUlngsworth  declared, 
"but  It's  been  a  team  effort  all  along.  As  I 
look  back  over  the  season,  I  can  point  to  sev- 
eral occasions  where  each  player  made  the 
difference  between  winning  and  losing.  And 
that's  how  I  want  it  to  stay.  No  star.  Just  a 
great  team  effort." 

KiUlngsworth  said  the  victory  was  the 
greatest  In  his  36  years  of  coaching  basket- 
baU. 

"At  this  point,  it  has  to  be,"  he  exclaimed, 
choked  up  with  emotion  and  barely  able  to 
speak.  "If  there  ever  was  a  finer  one,  youTl 
have  to  show  it  to  me." 

Besides  earning  "KiUer"  his  first  berth  in 
an  NCAA  tournament — and  the  first  for  Idaho 
State  since  the  Rocky  Mountain  Conference 
<l»ys — the  big  win  f ulflUed  another  dream  for 
the  ISU  coaching  staff. 

"I  sincerely  believe,  for  the  first  time  since 
I've  been  here,  we'U  fiU  the  Mlnldome  "  he 
declared. 

And.  of  course,  be  was  referring  to  the  game 
Satiu-day  night  against  New  Mexico  ...  "a 
team  we  can  beat  if  we  put  It  together  like  we 
did  In  this  one." 

Bengal  Banter — Approximately  600  ISU 
fans,  including  the  Pep  Band  and  three  bus- 
loads of  fans  from  PocateUo.  were  among  the 
record  crowd  of  8,343  in  Adams  Field  House 
.  .  .  ISU  shot  a  hot  62  per  cent  from  the  field, 
compared  to  39  per  cent  for  the  losing  Grizz- 
lies .  .  .  Montana's  Ken  McKenzle.  the 
leading  scorer  In  the  Big  Sky,  did  not  tally 
a  point  in  the  first  half,  while  sitting  out  a 
good  portion  with  three  foiUs.  He  finished 
the  night  with  14. 

ISU  boosters,  out  to  meet  retiuning  planes 
carrying  fans  Tuesday  night  at  the  airport, 
put  together  a  "memorial"  to  Heathcote,  con- 
sisting of  a  huge  "We  try  harder"  Avis  car 
sign  and  several  ISU  "We're  No.  1"  buttons. 
An  order  for  a  funeral  wreath  was  also  placed 
to  be  deUvered  to  Heathcote  .  .  .  Tickets  are 
now  on  sale  at  the  Mlnldome  box  office  for 
Saturday's  regional  games,  which  will  be  tele- 
vised throiighout  the  West,  except  in  the  Po- 
catello area  .  .  .  The  ISU  team  and  coaches 
will  return  by  plane  at  6:09  p.m.  today  at 
the  Pocatello  Airport.  Chamber  of  Conmieroe 
president  Tom  Siwfford  said  he  hopes  3,000 
or  more  fans  are  on  hand  to  greet  the  Big 
3ky  champs. 
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NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OP  COUN- 
TIES OUTLINES  LEGISLATIVE 
PRIORinES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  I  received  a  copy  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties  most  re- 
cent newsletter  entitled  "1974  National 
Legislative  Priorities."  In  this  outstand- 
ing newsletter,  NACO  outlines  the  criti- 
cal issues  currently  feu:ing  every  Ameri- 
can community,  such  as  energy  short- 
ages, the  need  to  build  better  communi- 
ties for  the  future,  and  land  use  policy, 
and  offers  an  array  of  intelligent  recom- 
moidations  on  action  to  alleviate  them. 

In  addition  to  the  areas  mentioned 
above,  NACO  also  expresses  its  strong 
support  for  the  full  funding  of  the  Rural 
Devel(vment  Act  of  1972.  in  a  separate 
statement  recently  issued  on  this  subject. 

Short  of  the  full  funding  that  is  need- 
ed. NACO  recommends  that  priority  be 
given  to  annual  appropriations  of  $300 
million  for  rural  water  and  waste  dis- 
posal grants.  $30  million  for  rural  water 
and  waste  disposal  planning  grants,  and 
$10  million  for  rural  comprehensive 
planning  grants. 

Mr.  President,  funding  for  rural  de- 
velopment by  this  administration  has 
been  totally  inadequate.  We  must  see  to 
it  that  it  Is  greatly  increased. 

NACO  understands  that  most  counties, 
whether  urban,  suburban,  or  rural  in 
nature,  have  similar  needs,  and  in  trying 
to  meet  these  needs  NACO  effectively 
coordinates  12  policy  steering  com- 
mittees to  develop  comprehensive  policy 
recommendations  for  member  counties. 
This  organization  has  done  a  tremendous 
Job  over  the  years  In  identifying  the  leg- 
islative priorities  of  local  governments, 
informing  the  Congress  of  their  pro4>lems, 
and  working  closely  with  the  Congress  to 
achieve  their  goals. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  newsletter  and  statement 
on  rural  development  funding,  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letter and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[NACO  Newsletter) 
1974  Nationai,  Legisiativx  PaiosrriES 

KNXBCT    LXGISLATION 

The  National  Association  of  Counties  is 
appalled  by  the  federal  government's  lack  of 
action  on  the  worsening  energy  shortage. 
Congress  and  the  Administration  are  con- 
tinuing to  squabble  over  emergency  energy 
legislation.  After  eight  months  of  attempts 
to  reorganize  federal  agencies  and  formulate 
a  consistent  national  program,  there  Is  still 
internal  division  and  confusion. 

It  Is  now  time  to  act.  NACo  believes  the 
highest  priority  of  the  Congress  has  to  be 
the  enactment  of  comprehensive  energy  leg- 
islation. The  time  for  further  debate  Is  over. 
The  country  cannot  afford  either  congres- 
sional delays  or  threats  of  Presidential  vetoes 
of  this  vital  legislation. 

GENEXAL  REVKNT7X  SHARING  AND  CONGRESSIONAL 

BTTDcrr  RxroRic 
NACo  urges  the  Congress  to  exempt  future 
revenue  sharing  programs  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Congressional  Budget  Reform 
bills  and,  therefCHre,  the  necessity  of  going 
through  an  annual  appropriations  process. 
The  present  versions  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Reform  bUls,  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate,  would  require  that  General  Revenue 
Sharing  go  through  an  annual  ^propria- 
Uons'  process  after  1977  Just  like  any  other 


federal  grant  program.  Counties  are  trying 
desparately  to  move  away  from  government 
by  reaction  and  into  government  by  planned 
action  which  requires  a  more  stable  and 
dependable  financial  base  than  presently 
exists. 

COMICTTNITT    OEVXLOPMENT   BLOCK   GRANTS 

As  the  Congress  considers  legislation  con- 
solidating various  community  development 
categorical  programs  Into  a  single  block  pro- 
gram, NACo  strongly  recommends:  that 
counties  be  eligible  recipients  of  a  guaran- 
teed formula  share  of  community  develop- 
ment block  grant  funds;  that  the  legislation 
authorize  and  provide  financial  incentive  for 
mxiltl-jurlsdlctlonal  community  develop- 
ment applications  from  units  of  general  pur- 
pose local  government;  and  that  the  Con- 
gress promptly  enact  community  develop- 
ment block  grant  legislation  at  an  adequate 
funding  level. 

RURAI.    DEVELOPICENT    FT7NSINC 

NACo  urges  the  Congress  to  give  top  prior- 
ity to  appropriating  the  full  annual  amounts 
for  the  following  grant  programs  authorized 
by  the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1973:  $300 
mlUion  for  rural  water  and  waste  disposal 
grants;  $30  mlUlon  for  rural  water  and  waste 
disposal  planning  grants;  and  $10  million 
for  rural  comprehensive  planning  grants. 

ICAN70WXR    FtTNDXNG 

NACo  congratulates  the  Congress  for  en- 
acting the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  1973.  This  legislation  pro- 
vides the  basic  vehicle  to  respond  to  the 
manpower  needs  of  county  residents.  In  view 
of  rising  unemployment  in  part  due  to  the 
energy  crisis,  NACo  urges  Congress  to 
promptly  appropriate  siifflcient  additional 
funds  In  the  FY  '74  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  Title  n.  NACo  also  urges  Con- 
gress to  carefuUy  review  the  level  of  unem- 
ployment in  providing  sufficient  funds  for 
the  1976  appropriations. 

TRANSIT    OPERATING    rXTNOS 

NACo  urges  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
tion to  agree  quickly  on  legislation  giving 
counties  and  cities  transit  operating  cost  as- 
sistance. At  least  $800  mUllon  per  year  is 
needed.  In  transit  assistance  and  other  local 
transportation  decisions  Congress  shoiild  de- 
fine local  officials  as  ones  locally  elected,  pub- 
licly accountable  with  capability  to  raise 
matching  monies  for  federal  fiinds. 

CLEAN    WATER    rUNDING 

The  National  Association  of  Counties  calls 
on  the  President  to  release  the  fiUl  $18  bU- 
llon  appropriated  by  Congress  for  planning 
and  construction  of  sewage  treatment  plants 
and  sewage  collection  systems.  NACo  calls  on 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
speed  up  its  funding  and  review  process  to 
provide  local  governments  with  the  money 
now  avaUable. 

SOCIAL    SERVICES    REVENUE    SHARING 

NACo  supports  the  social  services  revenue 
sharing  proposal  (HR  3153)  and  urges  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  con- 
duct bearings  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  the 
definitions  and  programmatic  components  of 
social  services  wUl  be  clearly  identified.  In  the 
meantime,  the  status  of  the  current  regula- 
tions needs  to  be  clarified  by  Congress  so  that 
services  delivery  wlU  not  be  crippled  by  the 
absence  of  definitions. 

PUBLIC    HEALTH    SERVICES 

NACo  supports  continuation  of  public 
health  services,  planning  and  health  man- 
power programs  and  urges  the  adoption  of  a 
federal-state-local  cost-sharing  program  that 
reimburses  states  and  counties  for  specified 
categories  of  public  health  services. 

LAND   ITSE    POLICT    LXGISLATION 

NACo  \u-ges  passage  of  the  land  vise  till 
reported  by  the  House  Interior  Committee 
(HR  10394)  which  contains  NACo  amend- 
ments strengthening  local  planning  and  re- 
flects NACo's  policy.  NACo  urges  defeat  of 


amendments  to  be  offered  on  the  House  flo<M' 
which  would  attempt  to  gut  the  thrust  of  the 
legislation.  NACo  urges  the  Senate  to  agree 
to  all  NACo  amendments  In  the  House-Sen- 
ate Conference  Committee. 

■CONOMIC   DXVXLOPMENT  ACT 

NACo  Strongly  recommends  that  the  Con- 
gress assure  continuation  of  the  grant  and 
loan  program  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  through  FY  '76  at  a 
substantial  level  of  funding.  NACo  reserves 
judgment  at  this  time  on  the  proposed  "Eco- 
nomic Adjustment  Assistance  Program"  un- 
til its  detaUs  are  made  public. 

CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES  FTTNOING 

NACo  vu'ges  the  Hovise  and  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committees  to  recommend  a 
substantial  increase  in  Title  IV-B  to  better 
match  local  resources.  There  is  ciirrently  au- 
thorized $336  mUllon  for  Title  IV-B  chUd 
welfare  services — those  services  guaranteeing 
protection  and  care  to  all  chUdren.  The  1975 
HEW  budget  request  is  $46  mlUlon  or  only 
eight  percent  of  total  state,  local  and  private 
agency  spending  ($600  mUUon) . 

WELFARE   REFORM 

NACo  urges  expeditious  development  of 
welfare  reform  legislation,  including  a  na- 
tional work  security  program  to  replace  pub- 
lic assistance  for  employable  persons.  This 
program  should  provide  Income  mainte- 
nance during  periods  of  unemployment  or 
training  with  an  adequate  minimum  cash 
floor.  This  program  should  also  provide  sup- 
port for  individuals  unable  to  work  because 
of  disability  or  the  need  to  care  for  depend- 
ent ChUdren. 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  INST7RANCX 

NACo  endorses  the  principle  of  a  single 
universal  comprehensive  health  insurance 
system  for  aU  people.  Comprehensive  benefits 
must  be  made  avaUable  to  aU  citizens  re- 
gardless of  socio-economic  differences.  The 
program  should  also  cover  expenditures  re- 
lated to  public  health  and  Insure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  manpower  that  wlU  be 
needed  to  provide  seirices  covered  under  a 
nationai  health  insurance  program. 

Counties  and  tre  Congrxss,  a  Partnexsbip 
FOR  Progress 

County  officials  and  Congress  share  the 
same  goals  In  wanting  to  serve  their  con- 
stituents better,  being  responsive  to  their 
needs  and  working  to  Improve  government 
at  all  levels.  It  Is  a  continuing.  Interdepend- 
ent partnership. 

The  National  Association  of  Counties 
(NACo)  is  the  only  national  organization 
representing  county  government  in  the 
United  States.  Its  membership  spans  the 
spectrum  of  urban,  suburban  and  rural 
counties  which  have  Joined  together  for  a 
common  purpose  of  strengthening  county 
government  to  meet  the  needs  of  aU  Ameri- 
cans. 

NACo  is  governed  by  Its  member  counties 
through  a  weighted  votmg  system  based  on 
population.  The  counties  elect  a  Board  of 
Directors  annually.  Twelve  policy  steering 
committees  meet  several  times  a  year  to  de- 
velop policy  recommendations  for  the  mem- 
ber counties.  The  organizatloc's  official  pol- 
icy positions  are  documented  in  the  Ameri- 
can County  Platform. 

NACo  works  cloaely  with  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  Congressional  Committees  in  gath- 
ering information  on  local  needs  and  the 
views  of  county  and  local  officials.  This  re- 
search Is  directed  towards  constituent  serv- 
ices as  much  as  legislation.  In  addition  to 
the  70  staff  members  headquartered  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  NACo  works  closely  with 
state  associations  of  counties  In  46  states.  AU 
told,  there  are  350  people  ready  to  serve  the 
Congress. 
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BACKCBOUMD 

The   RunJ    Development   Act   of    1972 
designed  to  bring  new  life  to  the  rural 
of  Amerlcm.  It  is  composed  of  varloua  grt||t 
and  loan  auUiorltlea  which  are  intended 
aaslBt  buslneai  and  indostrlal  derelopme^ 
together  with  the  prorUdan  of  eaaentUl 
munlty  fadUtlea.  Included  among  the  a 
tborteatlonii  are : 

Unlimited  loan  authority  (or  rural  deri 
opment  pngTmina  exich  as  btulneas  and  t 
dustry  and  esaei-tUt  public  community 
duties. 

•300  million  for  water  and  waste  dlspoc  1 
grants 

$30  million  for  water  and  waste  dlspoe  1 
planning  grants 

$50  million  for  Industrial  park  develoj 
ment 

$10  mOllon  for  somprebenslve  rural  devc 
opment  planning  grants 

$7  million  for  rural  fire  protection  grants 
Like  the  Fiscal  1974  budget,  the  Fiscal  10' 
budget  proposes  that  for  the  meet  part  on! 
the  loan  authorizations  In  the  Act  be  fundi 
The  total  amount  of  rural  developntent  1 
Is  proposed  to  increase  to  $1  billion  over  th* 
$7ao  million  requested  for  Fiscal  1974.  liiy 
eluded  is  $400  mllUon  for  water  and  wastt| 
disposal  loans  (down  frotn  $470  million )| 
community  faculty  loans — $aoo  million  (u 
from  $50  million)  and  business  and  Indi 
trial  development  loans — $400  mlUloa  ( 
from  $50  million ) . 

The  budget  proposes  spending  $20  mlUloj 
for  water  and  waste  disposal  grants,  dow; 
from  $30  milUon  In  Fiscal  1974.  No  appropr 
atlon  for  these  grants  Is  requested  as  th$ 
funds  will  come  from  a  total  of  $160  mllliott 
appropriated  In  Fiscal  1972  and  1973  buJi 
not  spent.  Also  requested  Is  $10  mllUon  l|i 
grants  to  local  governments  to  facilitate  i 
development  of  private  business  faclUtlei 
such  as  Industrial  paries — the  same  amounj 
as  appropriated  In  Fiscal  1974. 

NACO    PUSH  low 

NACo  policy  with  respect  to  funding  of  thi 
Rural  Development  Act  of  1972  was  adopted 
In  July,  1973.  It  recommends:  I 

lliat  the  act.  Insofar  as  possible,  be  fuui 
funded.  Recognizing,  however,  that  this  ma) 
not  be  possible  In  view  of  limited  federal 
funds,  priority  should  be  given  In  approprli 
atlng  the  full  amounts  for  the  foUowlns 
programs:  j 

an  annual  appropriation  of  $300  mlUloi| 
for  rural  water  and  waste  dlqxMSl  grants; 

an  annual  appropriation  of  $30  million  for 
rural  water  and  waste  disposal  planning 
grants:  1 

•a  annual  appropriation  of  $lo  mQUoii| 
for  rural  eamprehmslve  planning  grants: 

a  total  at  $46  mlUloD  through  Fiscal  19741 
for  rural  development  research.  i 

acnow  w^DSD 

BeaOrrn  the  NACo  poUey  with  respect 
to  fuu  funding  of  the  Rural  Development 
Act. 

AU  oountlM  (both  urban  and  rural) 
should  pass  reaolutlatM  supporting  full  f uikd-  i 
toe  at  the  Rival  Development  Act  and  spec- 
ifying how  the  proframs  could  help  in  the 
development  of  their  county.  This  must  be 
a  high  priority  for  all  countlea. 


HIOH-POTENCY  VITAMINS  AND 
MINERALS 

Mr.  OX7BNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  ocnnments  about  8. 
2801.  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  Ftexl  and  Dnw 
Administration  from  clanifying  safe 
vitamins  and  minerals  a«  drugs,  rather 
than  as  foods  or  food  supplements. 

First.  I  am  not  too  sure  that  vltamlnsi 


dists.  There  Is  evidence  of  physical  dam- 
mage  resulting  from  extreme  overdoses 
of  certain  vitamins,  and  I  don't  think  we 
should  disregard  this  evldmce.  I  further 
believe  that  particularly  elderly  people 
must  be  very  cautious  in  the  use  of  high- 
potency  vitamins  and  minerals,  being 
certain  that  they  continue  to  eat  properly 
whenever  possible.  No  vitamin  pill  Is  a 
substitute  for  sotmd.  nutritionally  bal- 
anced meals. 

At  question  here  is  whether  the  Food 
and  Ding  Administration  should  have 
the  authority  to  remove  these  high- 
potency  vitamins  and  minerals  from  the 
over-the-counter  market  simply  because 
they  do  not  promise  a  cure  for  disease. 
To  my  mind,  the  purchase  of  vitamins 
and  minerals  should  be  a  personal 
decision. 

It  may  be  that  time  and  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  facts  will  tell  us  that 
mega-vltamlns  and  minerals  are  danger- 
ous, and  should  be  provided  only  with  a 
prescription.  Classifying  all  vitamin  and 
mineral  pills  in  excess  of  150  percent  of 
the  "rec(»nmended  dally  allowances"  as 
drugs,  and  regulating  them  as  such,  now. 
even  with  no  evidence  of  danger,  would 
be  "big-brotherlsm'*  at  its  worst. 


WAGE-PRICE  CONTROLS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  &  Butcher 
Workmen,  APL-CIO.  has  presented  un- 
usually frank  and  Informative  testimony 
to  the  Senate  Production  and  Stabiliza- 
tion Subcommittee  concerning  wage- 
price  controls.  Few  organizations  have 
told  a  congressional  committee  so  bluntly 
and  so  directly  how  their  members  feel 
about  a  particular  problem  as  this 
500,000-member  food  Industry  union  has 
on  this  important  issue. 

In  their  statements.  Patrick  E.  Oor- 
man.  secretary-treasurer  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer,  and  Leon  B.  Schachter. 
vice  president  and  director  of  the  Wash- 
ington office,  analyze  effectively  the  eco- 
nomic fallacies  and  ine<iultles  of  the 
stabilization  program,  show  how  badly 
their  members  have  be«i  hurt  by 
the  program,  and  demonstrate  the  reac- 
tions of  their  members  to  it. 

I  commend  the  Amalgamated  Meat 
Cutters  k  Butcher  Workmen  for  their 
very  frank  presentation  and  painstaking 
research  on  this  Important  subject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rxcou>  the  two  statements 
of  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutteta  * 
Butcher  Workmen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscou,  as  follows: 

STATnczirr  bt  Lion  B.  Bchacbtkk 
My  name  Is  Leon  B.  Schachter.  I  am  a  Vice 
President  and  the  Director  of  the  Washing- 
ton Office  of  the  Amalgamated  Ueat  Cutters 
and  Butcher  Workmen  (AFL-CIO).  Accom- 
panying me  are  James  Wlahart,  the  Research 
Director,  and  Arnold  Mayer,  the  Legislative 
Representative  of  our  Union. 

The  Amalgamated  la  a  labor  union  with 
600,000  members  organised  in  more  than  600 
local  unions  throughout  ths  United  States 
and  Canada.  The  Amalgamated  and  lU  local 
unions  have  contracts  with  tens  of  thou- 


sands of  employers  In  the  meat,  retaU.  poul- 

and  minerals  Should  be  taken  in  the  huge!    'I^i^^'^^^Sl,^:^'-  "^  P'*'-^- 
doses  advocated  by  some  health  food  fad-        Mr.  Chulrman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  com- 


mittee, we  have  submitted  to  you  a  detailed 
statement  by  our  Secretary-Treasurer  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer,  Patrick  K.  Gorman.  It 
contains  (1)  an  analysis  of  the  price  infla- 
tion factors  concerning  food,  especially  meat, 
and  (2)  case  studies  of  our  members'  bitter 
experience  with  wage  controls  In  1973.  It  Is, 
in  effect,  a  study  of  how  wage  and  price  con- 
trols have  Increased  profits  for  Industry  and 
reduced  earnings  for  workers.  It  demon- 
strates that  If  the  purposes  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  had  been  to  shift  Income 
distribution  from  lower  and  middle  Income 
workers  to  rich  corporations,  It  could  not 
have  been  carried  out  more  effectively  in  the 
food  industry.  We  would  appreciate  your 
making  the  Gorman  statement  a  part  of  the 
hearing  record. 

imANK   TKSTUfONT 

In  this  oral  testimony.  I  shall  draw  on 
Information  from  the  0<»rman  statement, 
but  I  shall  not  stunmarize  It.  Instead,  Mr. 
Gorman  has  Instructed  me  to  talk  very 
frankly  about  what  the  so-called  economic 
stabilization  has  meant  u>  our  members,  how 
they  are  reacting  to  It  and  what  Ita  conse- 
quences are  likely  to  be  for  futiuv  labor- 
management  relations  In  the  food  Industry. 
I  must  warn  you  In  advance  that  our  testi- 
mony Is  not  very  pleasant  or  hopeful. 

We  appeared  before  this  Committee  In 
1972  and  In  1973  to  discuss  economic  stabi- 
lization, to  urge  prevention  of  the  all-too- 
evldent  Inequities,  to  plead  for  real  price 
control,  to  warn  about  the  dangers  to  the 
sanctity  of  labor-managentent  contracts  and 
to  raise  danger  signals  about  the  deteriora- 
tion of  collective  bargaining.  Last  ytax,  we 
provided  a  detailed  statement  about  prices 
and  wages  in  the  food  industry.  We  pointed 
out  that  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  food 
price  Increases  were  due  to  cost  rises  of  raw 
agriciUtural  products,  whose  prices  the  Pres- 
ident and  Congress  had  speciflcaUy  ex- 
empted from  controls.  We  complained  about 
the  maintenance  of  a  rigid  mandatory  6.6 
per  cent  wage  celling  for  food  Industry  work- 
ers, whUe  price  control  was  a  sad  Joke  and 
while  wage  controls  in  most  other  Industries 
were  no  longer  mandatory.  We  urged  the 
Committee  to  treat  our  members  like  other 
groups  In  the  economy  by  either  setting 
meaningful  standards  for  prices  throughout 
the  economy  or  by  taking  the  wraps  off  us. 

Neither  this  Committee,  nor  the  Senate, 
nor  the  House  of  Representatives  apparently 
agreed  with  our  analysis  or  ccHxeluslons  and 
they  did  Uttle  about  them.  Aside  from  tb« 
major  action  of  excluding  from  controls 
those  WOTkers  who  earn  less  than  $3.60  an 
hour  and  writing  some  minor  amendmenta 
Into  the  Act,  you  left  all  of  the  power  and 
all  of  the  decisions  to  President  Nixon.  Let 
him  have  aU  of  the  resp<MislbUlty.  we  were 
told — as  If  Congress  could  possibly  wash  Ita 
bands  of  the  whole  mess. 

AMALOAMATXO    KXPIXIKNCI 

And  how  the  President  and  his  Adminis- 
tration have  used  that  power  and  carried 
out  that  reaponslbllltyl  I  ahould  like  to 
itemize  briefly  some  of  the  consequences  of 
the  Congressional  decision  not  to  decide  and 
the  ensuing  Administration  performance: 

1.  Our  members  have  been  under  manda- 
tory wage  controU  since  1971.  Any  contract 
which  provides  for  wage  increases  over  63 
per  cent  a  year  or  fringe  beneflta  over  0.7 
per  cent  annually  must  be  specifically  ap- 
proved by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council.  The 
amoimta  over  6.5  and  0.7  per  cent  cannot 
go  into  effect  untU  the  OouncU  has  specifl- 
caUy acted  on  them.  Legitimate  Ubor- 
management  agreementa  ars  cut  to  shreds. 
These  contracts — once  considered  sacred- 
are  often  not  worth  the  paper  they  ars 
written  on  after  ths  CouncU  has  flnaUy  de- 
cided them. 

2.  Some  of  our  members  have  lost  as  much 
as  $2,000  In  a  contract  term  from  freely  and 
legaUy  negotiated  agreementa  becauas  of  cuta 
ordered  by  the  Cost  of  Uvlng  CouneU.  The 
combination   of   rigid  wage   controls,   wage 
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reductions  and  rampant  inflation  have 
slashed  the  real  wages  of  food  industry  work- 
gra.  Average  hourly  earnings  for  food  proc- 
^nning  workers  In  December  1973  after  ad- 
justment for  Increased  Uvlng  coste  were  $3.64 
an  hour  compared  to  $3.72  in  December  1972 
and  for  food  retailing  workers  $3.15  as  com- 
pared to  $3.24  In  the  same  time  frame. 

3.  Many  emp'oyers  with  whom  we  have 
bargained  for  decades  readily  shake  hands 
with  us  on  contracts  which  provide  Increases 
of  more  than  6.6  per  cent.  We  reach  fuU 
and  stated  vmderstandlngs  that  the  higher 
Increases  are  necessary  In  view  of  the  cost  of 
living  rises  and  the  relationship  of  our  mem- 
Ijers'  wages  to  those  of  other  workers.  Tet, 
the  Ink  on  the  contracts  is  hardly  dry  before 
these  very  same  employers  lu-ge  the  Cost  of 
Living  OouncU  to  reduce  the  provisions  of 
these  "Inflationary"  agreements.  Needless  to 
say,  the  money  from  the  resulting  wage  cute 
do  not  go  into  any  public  fund  or  Into  any 
charity  for  the  poor.  They  go  into  the  corpo- 
rate treasuries. 

KMPLOYEB    WXAPOK 

4.  Rigid  and  discriminatory  wage  contrcris 
have  provided  employers  additional  weapons 
against  workers  and  their  unions.  Some  man- 
agementa  have  been  able  to  effectively  short- 
circuit  organizing  campaigns  by  using  the 
chilling  question,  "Why  join  a  union  when 
aU  it  can  get  you  is  6.6  per  cent?"  Hostile 
employers  whose  shops  are  already  organized 
have  benefitted  frcHn  the  suspicion,  hostUlty 
and  skepticism  of  the  rank-and-file  union 
members  who  blame  the  union  for  their 
Imposslble-to-understand  pay  cuta.  Many 
local  unions  are  undergoing  Internal  diffi- 
culties and  an  increasing  number  of  compe- 
tent and  responsible  local  vmlon  officers  have 
been  defeated  for  re-election  becaiise  of  the 
plight  of  their  contracte  before  the  Cost 
of  Living  CouncU. 

6.  Contracte  undergo  Incredible  delays  be- 
fore they  are  decided  by  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council.  A  decision  takes  at  least  months 
and  often  a  year.  If  either  party  appeals  a 
decision — ^whlch  Is  often  the  case — the  final 
outcome  may  take  years  In  coming.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  our  Union  to  negotiate  a  new 
contract  before  the  final  decision  on  the  ex- 
pired one  has  been  rendered.  The  effect  on 
negotiations  \a  chaotic  and  stifling 

6.  Workers  pay  for  these  delays.  When  In- 
creases are  totally  or  partially  approved  m&ny 
months  or  a  year  after  the  contract  was  to 
go  Into  effect,  the  Cost  of  Living  CouncU 
often  does  not  permit  the  approved  in- 
creases to  be  paid  retroactively.  Each  day 
auid  each  month  of  bureaucratic  delay,  there- 
fore, takes  additional  money  out  of  workers' 
pockets  and  puts  it  into  corporate  treasiu-ies. 

7.  The  wage  decisions  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
CouncU  are  Incredibly  capricious  and  arbi- 
trary. Those  which  concern  food  workers  are 
really  made  by  the  Food  Wage  and  Salary 
Committee,  where  an  alliance  of  management 
and  public  members  hold  sway.  The  Coun- 
cU's  rules  and  guidelines  seem  to  mean  noth 
Ing.  Long-established  relationships  between 
the  wages  of  different  occupations  are  up- 
set without  qualm.  Long-established  relation- 
ships between  labor  markets  are  destroyed 
with  little  care.  The  CouncU 's  and  Commit- 
tee's own  "precedenta"  are  overturned  from 
one  case  to  another.  The  Committee's  or 
CouncU's  treatment  of  contracts  negotiated 
by  various  unions  reflect  national  politics 
and  relationships  to  the  Administration  as 
weU  as  the  vagaries  of  economic  stabiliza- 
tion. 

BtraX  PRICX   INCRKASXS 

8.  The  1973  cutbacks — the  efforta  to  keep 
wages  around  6.6  per  cent  in  the  food  mdus- 
try — occurred  at  the  same  time  that  food 
prices  Increased  22.6  per  cent.  Ironically,  our 
members  probably  have  the  most  direct  ex- 
perience on  food  price  increases.  They  know 
more  about  them  than  either  the  Cost  of 
Living  CouncU  personnel,  economlsta,  legis- 
lators or  even  housewives,  for  they  mark  up 


prices  weekly  or  several  times  a  week  at  the 
orders  of  food  retaU  executives  In  the  stores. 

9.  Workers  are  expected  to  absorb  the  In- 
creased coet  of  Uvlng  whUe  their  wage  In- 
creases are  kept  around  6.6  per  cent  and  the 
cost  of  living  skyrockete  much  higher.  But 
business  groups  are  aUowed  the  so-called 
pass-tbroughs.  No  Increased  business  coet 
need  be  absorbed.  Increased  business  costa 
are  passed  on  to  the  consumer  and  perhaps 
a  little  more  is  added. 

10.  The  so-called  control  of  business  profit 
margins  probably  exlste  in  paper-shuffilng 
only.  In  our  detaUed  testimony,  we  show 
the  increases  in  profits  in  various  parts  of  the 
food  Industry  during  the  1973  "control"  pe- 
riod. If  the  Committee  doubta  our  skepticism, 
perhaps  it  might  find  out  why  retaU  meat 
prices  went  down  so  little  in  September 
through  November  1973  when  cattle  prices 
plummeted.  What  happened  to  profit  mar- 
gins then? 

11.  Economic  proteste  by  groups  against 
the  bungling  of  the  Cost  of  Living  CouncU 
or  other  parte  of  the  Nixon  Administration 
generally  result  in  the  massive  layoffs  of 
food  workers.  In  May  1973,  consumers  boy- 
cotted meat  to  protest  high  prices  and  cattle- 
men held  back  shipmente  to  maintain  them. 
In  July,  Augiist  and  September  1973,  cattle- 
men were  Incensed  at  the  beef  price  freeze 
and  held  back  shipmente.  In  February  1974, 
truckers  refused  to  haul  goods  in  order  to 
win  better  treatment.  In  each  of  these  cases 
and  in  others,  the  result  was  massive  un- 
employment and  loss  of  wages  for  omx  mem- 
bers. Every  time  someone  In  the  economy 
sneezes  because  of  the  draft  cavised  by  the 
so-caUed  stabilization  program,  our  mem- 
bers cateh  pneumonia. 

12.  The  sacrifices  which  our  members  have 
made  have  hardly  won  them  the  thanks  of 
a  gratefvJ  luitlon.  Some  managemente  in 
the  food  Industry  stUl  come  before  you  and 
complain  about  Inflationary  wage  settle- 
mente.  Various  Congressmen  and  Senators 
stUl  delight  business  audiences  by  lambast- 
ing the  "labor  bosses'  greed."  Far  more  seri- 
ous, our  members  are  continuously  asked 
by  their  fellow  citizens  to  defend  their  wages 
against  the  charge  of  forcing  meat  and  food 
prices  on  their  continuously  upward  spiral. 
You  can  Imagine  how  this  salt  feels  In  their 
wounds. 

ABUSE   AND    MOCKBIT 

To  summarize  these  background  factors, 
let  me  say  that  our  members  have  been  used 
and  abused.  Their  patriotism  has  been  taken 
advantage  of.  Their  desire  to  abide  by  the 
law  has  been  made  a  mockery.  They  have 
been  cheated  out  of  wages.  Their  famlUes' 
Income  has  been  reduced.  Their  union  con- 
tracte have  been  shredded.  They  have  made 
sacrlflces  to  the  great  beneflt  of  their  em- 
ployers. And  still,  they  are  accused  of  causing 
inflation. 

Our  members  recognize  these  facte  and 
they  are  damned  angry.  In  meeting  after 
meeting,  the  example  of  the  Independent 
truckers  is  brought  forward.  Why  don't  we 
do  the  same,  they  ask?  Union  officers  urging 
restraint  are  reminded  very  pointedly  about 
the  years  of  restraint  and  what  the  results 
have  been. 

Many  members  blame  their  union,  as  well 
as  the  President  and  Congress,  for  the 
economic  trickery  which  has  hurt  them  so 
badly.  Oiu:  lobbying  and  our  many  ooturt 
cases  against  the  blatant  inequities  of  the 
Act  and  the  Cost  of  Living  Council's  actions 
appear  quite  irrelevant  to  them.  Why  did  the 
union  finally  accept  the  mickey-mouse  con- 
trols Instead  of  leading  the  members  Into 
massive  walkoute  to  force  a  change  in  the 
stabilisation  structure,  they  ask? 

The  farce  of  the  so-called  economic 
stabUlzatlon  has  been  exposed  at  the  same 
time  as  the  apparent  Presidential  corrup- 
tion has.  The  problems  of  Infiation,  wage  con- 
trols, energy  crisis,  milk  scandal,  ITT  case, 
Presidential   taxes  and   campaign   contribu- 


tions, may  be  nicely  compartmentalized  to 
lawyers  and  perhi^s  to  politicians.  But  they 
melt  Into  one  rotten  mess  to  a  packinghouse 
worker  or  a  meat  cutter  or  a  poultry  worker. 
They  believe  government  policies  are  for  sale 
and  they  are  paying  the  bUl. 

coNnsENcx  IN  coLLxcnvE  BABGAnnm: 

The  workers'  loss  of  faith  Is  not  limited  to 
their  government  and  Ite  policies.  Confidence 
in  collective  bargaining  has  suffered  as  welL 

The  contract  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment setting  wages  and  working  conditions 
was  once  considered  sacred.  It  no  longer  is. 
As  we  previously  said,  employers  run  to  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  shortly  after  nego- 
tiating and  signing  the  agreementa  to  de- 
nounce them  as  inflationary.  The  CouncU 
changes  them  by  flat.  The  provisions  of  the 
freely  negotiated  agreementa  have  been 
shown  to  be  meaningless  in  the  last  two  and 
one-half  years.  Then,  why  should  workers 
believe  in  them?  Why  should  they  obey  them. 
Why  should  th»,y  not  go  on  wildcat  strikes — 
as  British  workers  do  regtilarly — when- 
ever some  problem  occurs? 

Under  these  circumstances,  what  should 
you  do  about  the  Economic  StabUlzatlon  Act? 
Please  do  not  consider  me  insulting  when  I 
tell  you  honestly  that  what  you  do  may 
possibly  not  matter  too  much.  You  can  de- 
liberate about  the  continuation  of  controls, 
what  the  controls  should  be,  whether  stand- 
by controls  are  desirable,  whether  you  should 
give  full  responsibility  to  the  President  again, 
what  policies  are  wise  and  whi^  are 
politically  beneficial.  The  fact  of  life  Is  that 
many  workers  regard  the  legislation  as 
irrelevant.  They  Just  don't  believe  in  It  any- 
more. In  1974,  economic  policy  may  be  made 
and  remade  on  an  emergency  basis  by  the 
Administration  and  Congress  In  response  to 
what  happens  in  the  streets — as  occurred 
during  the  independent  truckers'  strike,  the 
independent  gasoline  dealers'  protest  and  so 
nutny  other  non-labor  octioru. 

Please  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  we 
shaU  do  aU  we  can  to  avoid  this  disaster. 
We  have  to.  If  we  are  the  lesiders  of  workers, 
then  it  is  our  Job  to  practice  leadership.  But, 
I  greatly  fear  that  the  Administration  and 
Congress  have  probably  used  up  our  leader- 
ship and  our  strength  with  the  charades  of 
economic  stabilization  during  the  last  two 
and  one-half  years.  In  fact,  you  may  have 
used  them  up  before  the  main  event  has 
begiin. 

RETBIEVAI,    OP   PATTH 

Needless  to  say,  food  prices  are  not  only 
increasing,  but  their  upward  rate  U  accele- 
rating. Holding  food  Industry  wage  increases 
to  6.5  per  cent  has  had  no  effect  on  food 
price  Inflation.  It  has  simply  fattened  cor- 
porate profite.  The  UJS.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture predicte  that  food  prices  wiU  Increase 
eome  12  per  cent  this  year.  That  means — 
based  on  the  Department's  past  perform- 
ances— that  they  may  rise  24  or  36  per  cent. 

We  have  bad  wage  controls,  but  we  have 
had  little  price  or  profit  control.  Our  Union, 
therefo.re,  urges  that  Congress  ought  to  at- 
tempt to  retrieve  the  faith  of  workers  by  at- 
tempting price  and  profit  control  and  letting 
wages  go  free  to  catch  up  for  the  losses  of 
recent  years. 

If  you  decide  against  such  an  approach, 
then  we  suggest,  secondarily,  that  you  drop 
the  whole  farce  of  controls.  They  have  Uttle 
or  no  effect  on  prices  and  probably  none  on 
profite.  They  do  lower  wages  and  that  process 
is  simply  creating  a  bitter  and  resentful  labor 
force. 

Perhaps  God  will  stop  inflation.  Certainly 
the  Administration  and  Congress  have  shown 
no  abUlty — and  sometimes  Uttle  Inclina- 
tion— to  do  so. 

Staitmknt  or  Patsick  E.  Gosmam 
My  name  is  Patrick  E.  Gorman.  I  am  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  and  Chief  Executive  Of- 
ficer of  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and 
Butcher  Workmen  (AFL-CIO). 
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The  AnuUgunAted  U  »  Utbor  union 
600,000  memben  organized  In  mora  tha 
Local  nmoDS  throughout  tho  United  I 
and  Canada.  The  AnuOgamated  and  Ita 
Uniona  have  contracta  with  tena  of 
sands  of  employers  In  the  meat,  rataU 
^T.  egg.  canning,  leather,  flsh.  sugaz 
fur  Industries. 

OISASm    AT    RAND 

In  our  1972  and  1973  sUtements  to 
Committee,   we    warned    about   the   n  uh 
roaming  Inequities  of  the  so-caUed  ecoc  imlc 
stabUlaatlon  program,  the  rigidity  of 
controls,  the  lack  of  meaningful  price 
proflt    controls,    the    increasing    bltte  uess 
among  workers,  the  workers'  decreasing    alth 
In  their  government's  fairness  and  th<    de- 
terioration of  collective  bargaining.  U:  for- 
tunately, the  great  harm  which  we  pred  :ted 
would  result  from  the  Inequitable  con  rols 
la  now  becoming  a  reality. 

This  accuracy  la  of  little  comfort  t< 
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union.  What  has  occurred  In  the  so-c  lied 
economic  stabUtzaUon  program  in  197J  has 
been  a  disaster  to  many  of  ovur  mem  (era. 
They  have  been  kept  to  a  6.5  per  cent  rage 
Increase  level,  while  food  Industry  p  ices 
Increased  22.5  percent.  Their  contracts  tave 
been  torn  to  shreds  as  the  Cost  of  L  ring 
Council  cut  as  much  as  $2,000  from  the 
workers'  pay  during  the  contract  1  rm. 
Bureaucratic  bungling  has  delayed  coi  ild- 
eratlon  of  contract  increases  by  the  Coi  ncU 
for  months  and  even  more  than  a  year,  rhe 
Council  then  punished  the  workers  fa  Its 
own  procrastination  by  forbidding  n  ro- 
actlvlty  for  their  long-delayed  wmgeTln- 
creases. 

How  the  so-called  economic  stablllza  Ion 
has  worked  In  the  food  Industry  in  1973  ind 
what  Its  effects  have  been  U  dllBcul'  to 
describe  m  a  rational  fashion.  A  malevo  ent 
Alice  In  Wonderland  would  have  an  ei  tier 
time.  However,  in  this  statement,  we  i  tall 
attempt  to  deal  brleOy  with  (1)  the  co- 
nomlc  aspects  of  stabilization,  and  (2)  the 
experiences  of  our  members  before  the  ost 
of  Living  Council. 

I.    OKBODNDED    LNfXATIOIT 

Dr.  John  Dunlop  deserves  credit  for  an  m- 
ustial  degree  cft  candor  for  spokesmen  of  the 
KxeeuttTS  Branch.  In  his  February  6  ti  itl 
mooy  before  this  Committee,  be  conoi  led 
that  tb»  year  1973  and  Fbaae  IV  price  «  m- 
trals  "saw  rapid  inflation  unmatched"  s^ce 
1948,  with  the  exception  only  of  the 
1950. 

Ooremment  and  private  economists     lad 
forecast  a  8  per  cent  price  rise  for  the  ' 
1*73.  In  fact,  a  6J  per  cent  rise  occurrvi 
I  year's  deflator  of  the  Oroes  National 


duct  and  an  8.8  per  cent  rise  In  the  C  o- 
somer  Price  Index  from  December  of  1  73 
to  OwMmber  of  1973.  The  January  1974  C  n 
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•uner  Price  Index  brought  further  rlas 
lit  par  oent. 

Is  the  food  sector  of  the  economy,  wl  ire 
the  rigid  wage  controls  of  Phase  11  had  b  sn 
continued  and  intensified  during  the  y  ir, 
Dunlop's  soorecard  marked  up  the  heav  sst 
defeat  for  the  crusade  against  Inflatl  n. 
Dunlop  cited  the  Department  of  Agric  J- 
ture's  prediction  on  February  13,  1978,  t  at 
retaU  food  prices  for  that  year  "would 
erage  about  6  per  cent  above  1972." 

In  reality,  retail  food  prices  averaged 
per  cent  above  1972.  By  December,  as  Dik- 
lop  pointed  out,  the  average  price  of  food  st 
retaU   was  20  jier  cent  above  the  level' 
December,  1972.  By  January  of  this  year, 
total  rise   In   food  prices  under  the  " 
trols"  of  Phase  IH  amounted  to  22.6 
cent. 

FALSC    PSKMISES 

From  the  beginning,  it  should  have  b^n 
obvious  that  Phase  ni  economic  poUcy 
based  on  false  premises. 

The  Admlnlstratton  Mimimf><i  by  Janui  ry 
1073  that  the  bMtle  a«aawt  Inflatlaa 
essentially  won.  Only  a  tow  ■■»i»^ffr 
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remained  to  be  fought.  StabUlsatlon  had 
been  generally  effective.  It  was  anaouaoad, 
with  the  ezcepuon  of  some  continuing  pres- 
sures on  food  prices.  The  health  care  and 
the  construction  industries  also  remained  as 
isolated  trouble  spots.  These  comfortable 
assumptions  had  no  basis  In  fact.  They  led 
to  a  massively  mlsuken  poUcy. 

We  shall  offer  no  detailed  analysis  on  that 
general  failure  and  the  impact  of  inflation 
on  the  total  economy.  In  oiir  opinion,  how- 
ever, the  premature  celebration  of  victory 
over  Inflationary  tendencies  ignored  at  least 
two  basic  elements:  (1)  The  preference  of 
highly  concentrated  Industry  for  limited  out- 
put at  higher  prices  rather  than  expanded 
production  at  stabilized  prices,  and  (2)  The 
degree  to  which  the  VJB.  economy  had  been 
made  vulnerable  by  doUar  devaluation  to 
world  inflationary  trends. 

NO  MZANINGrOI,  PRICE  CONTBOL 

In  the  food  Industry,  Phase  HI  was  based 
on  a  series  of  paradoxes  as  well  as  fallacies. 
Farm  prices — the  coat  of  raw  agricultural 
products — continued  to  be  specifically  ex- 
empted from  controls.  They  had  risen  19 
per  cent  from  December  1971  to  December 
1972  and  accounted  for  more  than  80  per 
cent  of  the  Increases  In  the  consumer  price 
of  food  and  some  90  per  cent  of  the  Increases 
In  the  consumer  price  of  meat.  This  was  the 
real  Inflationary  djmamlc  In  the  nation's  food 
economy,  but  it  was  Ignored.  There  was  not 
even  a  pretense  of  controls. 

Controls  were  supposedly  applied  to  the 
costs  and  profits  of  processing,  transporting 
and  retaiUng  foods.  Yet,  according  to  the 
VS.  Department  of  Agriculture,  this  element 
In  food  costs — the  cost  of  getting  food  from 
farm  to  retail  market — had  Increased  only 
2.9  per  cent  from  the  fourth  quarter  of  1971 
to  the  fourth  quarter  of  1972.  The  per- 
formance here  was  close  to  the  Administra- 
tion's own  Ideal  goal  of  inflation;  no  more 
than  2.6  per  cent  a  year. 

To  soften  the  discriminatory  nature  of 
applying  price  controls  only  to  this  part  of 
the  industry,  the  Administration  made  cer- 
tain that  the  controls  were  elasUc,  flexible 
and  often  meaningless.  They  were  a  bother 
to  the  industry,  to  be  sure.  They  brought 
about  many,  many  conferences  In  Washing- 
ton In  which  Indiutry  sought  and  often  got 
relief.  But  they  were  hardly  rigid,  tough 
controls  where  price  Increases  had  to  bo 
approved  by  a  tri-partlte  committee  includ- 
ing advenartes  of  business. 

mrVAIB  WACE  COMTBOLS 

This  type  of  control  was  reserved  only  for 
the  wages  of  workers  In  the  food  industry. 
They,  together  with  workers  in  the  health 
and  construcUon  Industry — alone  among 
U.S.  workers — were  kept  under  rigid,  manda- 
tory controls.  Any  contract  providing  more 
than  8.5  per  cent  wage  Increases  had  to  be 
approved  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  be- 
fore any  amount  over  this  guideline  could 
be  paid.  As  we  shall  show  Uter  in  actual 
case  histories,  this  procedure  meant,  in  prac- 
tice, that  the  Increases  really  had  to  be 
approved  by  the  management  representatives 
and  their  public  member  allies  of  the  Food 
Wage  and  Salary  Committee  of  the  Coet  of 
Living  Council. 

This  discrimination  against  workers  made 
even  less  sense  than  the  rest  of  food  In- 
dustry "controls."  In  the  flrst  place  food 
Industry  wages  could  hardly  be  considered 
high  and,  therefore,  a  specially  needed  target 
for  control  among  the  Incomes  of  various 
parts  of  the  VS.  labor  force.  Average  hourly 
«*rningB  in  Deoember  1972  were  $3.96  an 
hour  for  all  manufacturing,  but  only  $3  72 
for  food  proeeesing  and  83^24  for  food  retail- 
ing. 

SocoJMUy— and  more  ImporUnt— food  In- 
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and  6.2  per  oent  In  the  entire  private  econ- 
omy. Food  wm-kera  had  actually  increased 
their  earnings  by  less  than  the  amount  al- 
lowed other  employees  under  the  old  Pay 
Board  guldellnea  which  were  the  govemini; 
rules  in  1973. 

But  the  workera  were  to  be  aUowed  even 
less  In  1973  and  Phase  HI.  The  rigid  controU 
which  were  applied  to  food  industry  workers 
alone  and  the  rampant  Inflation  had  the 
Inevitable  result  of  reducing  employees'  real 
wage  levels.  Average  hourly  earnings  for  food 
processing  workers  in  December  1973,  after 
adjustments  for  Increased  living  costs, 
amounted  to  $3.64  an  hoiu-  as  compared  to 
83.72  m  December  1972.  For  worken  In  food 
retalUng,  the  decline  was  from  83.24  an  hour 
In  December  1972  to  83.15  in  December  1973. 
The  real  wages  of  meat  product  Industry 
workera  feU  by  18  cents  an  hour  in  the  same 
period. 

EMPLOYES  WEAFOlf  S  AND  FSOFm 

The  Phase  III  control  over  food  industry 
wages  has  been  a  powerful  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  employers.  With  It,  they  have  been 
able  to  sidetrack,  delay  and  deny  many  wage 
Increases  negotiated  in  good  faith.  With  it, 
they  have  been  able  to  short-clreult  union 
organizing  drives.  "Why  join  a  union  when 
all  it  can  get  you  Is  6.6  per  cent?"  U  a  normal, 
chilling  question  In  company-sponsored  llt- 
eratura  during  organizing  campaigns. 

And  hostile  employers  whose  shops  are  al- 
ready organized  have  benefitted  from  the 
suspicion,  hostility  and  skepticism  of  rank- 
and-file  union  membera  who  blame  the  union 
for  their  imposslble-to-underatand  pay  cuts. 
An  increasing  number  of  competent  and  re- 
sponsible Local  Union  officers  have  been  de- 
feated for  re-election  because  of  a  "wage 
stabUlzatlon"  poUcy  for  which  they  are  no 
more  res|>onslble  and  which  they  do  not  un- 
derstand any  better  than  their  members. 

Industry  profits,  on  the  other  hand,  did 
very  nicely  under  Phase  HI.  Despite  controls 
which  management  executives  bemoan  so 
greatly,  profits  increased  steadily  at  a  good 
rate  In  all  parts  of  the  food  industry.  We  are 
enclosing  tables  of  announced  profit  figures 
for  major  supermarkets,  food  processing  com- 
panies and  meat  companies.  Some  firms  did 
better  than  othera,  but  average  increases  In 
all  or  part  of  1973  as  compared  to  1972  were 
34.7  per  cent  for  retail  grocery  chains  and 
41.6  per  cent  for  meat  corporations.  Tliese 
figiuvs,  e^>eclally  such  profit  gains  as  163.3 
per  cent  for  Kroger,  61.3  per  cent  for  Del 
Monte  and  66.3  per  cent  for  Iowa  Beef  com- 
pare very  well  with  the  5.6  per  cent  wage  In- 
creases permitted  workera. 

OOVERWMENT    SCHIZOPHRENIA 


dustry  wages  hMlMtown  no  Inflationary  trend 
whatsoever.  Aetdb  1972  Increases  m  hourly 
•smtncB  were  6.7  per  cent  In  food  processing 
»aA  6.6  per  cent  In  food  reUUing  as  com- 
pared with  7  per  oent  In  all  manufactvu-lng 


As  If  the  government's  other  Idiocies  In 
food  policy  were  not  enough.  Its  total  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  restraining  food 
price  inflation  also  had  an  element  of  schizo- 
phrenia. The  right  and  left  hands  of  the  Ad- 
ministration were  working  In  massive  oppo- 
sition. On  the  one  side,  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  proclaimed  the  need  for  rigid  limi- 
tations over  wages  and  prices  in  the  food  ta- 
dustry.  On  the  other  side,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  policy  continued  to  work  for  the 
creation  of  scarcltiea  which  would  inevitably 
continue  upward  pressure  on  farm  prices. 

In  explaining  the  faUure  to  predict  food 
price  Inflation  In  1973,  Dr.  Dunlop  observed. 
"The  most  Important  single  source  of  the 
underestimation  in  1973  was  the  faUure  ade- 
quately to  relate  the  United  SUtes  economy 
to  the  world  economy,  particularly  when 
large  agricultural  stockpiles  no  longer  served 
as  a  buffer."  In  other  words,  the  Adminis- 
tration had  simply  imderestimated  the  Im- 
pact of  farm  polices  in  1973  which  had  kept 
60.000,000  acres  of  land  out  of  cultivation, 
had  paid  out  nearly  85  billion  to  farmera  to 
curtail  production  and,  at  the  same  time,  had 
enormously  Increased  the  export  of  U-S.- 
produced  farm  commodities.  Food  price  prob- 
lems In  1973  reflected  In  part  a  giant  "mis- 
calculation" of  domestic  and  foreign  demand 
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for  food — a  "miscalculation"  which  just  may 
have  been  aimed  at  Influencing  certain  farm 
state  votes  in  November  1972. 

ruTuas  FOOD  paicis 

What  about  the  future  of  food  prices?  Un- 
fortunately, our  Union  cannot  share  the  com- 
fortable assurances  given  recently — once 
again — by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Barl  L. 
Bute,  that  food  prices  will  stabilize  In  the 
second  half  of  1974. 

Farm  prices  reached  a  peak  last  summer  as 
the  Administration  tried  to  control  the  In- 
flatlcm  which  It  had  unleashed  with  Its  own 
farm  level  policies  by  putting  price  ceUlngs 
on  the  wholesale  level.  As  of  the  third  quar- 
ter of  1973,  the  food  bill  for  the  average 
American  family,  as  computed  by  the  USDA, 
had  risen  to  an  aU-tlme  high  of  81.603.70. 
This  was  an  increase  of  8273  a  year  over  the 
level  tar  the  fourth  quarter  of  1972,  when 
Phase  m  was  in  gestation.  Out  of  this  8273 
in  Increased  cost  paid  by  consumere,  8226,  or 
83  per  cent,  had  gone  to  pay  higher  prices  at 
farm  levels. 

In  the  foiirth  quarter  of  1973,  some  de- 
cline showed  in  farm  prices,  most  signifi- 
cantly In  the  prices  of  cattle  and  hogs.  But 
only  a  minor  fraction  of  these  reductions 
were  passed  on  to  consumers.  Food  processors 
and  retallere  operating  under  "profit  margin 
controls"  brought  their  net  Income  levels  fcM' 
the  year  up  to  and  sometimes  beyond  per- 
missible maximum. 

By  the  first  months  of  1974,  farm  prices  are 
again  showing  sharp  gains.  From  December 
to  January,  the  price  of  food  at  farm  levels 
roee  by  8.2  per  cent.  The  price  of  processed 
foods  rose  by  4.1  per  cent  and  the  price  of 
food  at  retail,  as  registered  In  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  rose  by  1.8  percent.  Such  trends 
will  continue.  Higher  fuel  costs,  for  exam- 
ple, have  yet  to  spread  their  Impact  fully 
through  the  food  economy. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  reverse  the  scar- 
city policies  basically  responsible  for  1973*8 
food  price  inflation.  Reportedly  some  addi- 
tional 26  million  acres  have  been  opened  for 
livestock  grazing.  This  creates  some  possi- 
bility of  higher  farm  outputs  this  year.  But 
even  these  hopeful  prospects  are  heavily  en- 
dangered by  the  energy  crisis.  The  ready 
availabUlty  of  fertlllzera  and  insecticides 
needed  to  obtain  p**'*"'""'  crc^  output  In 
1974  is  open  to  serious  questions.  The  manu- 
facture of  these  farm  supplies  Is  heavily  de- 
pendent on  petroleum  products. 

Also,  the  figures  on  livestock  supplies  are 
not  reassuring.  As  of  January  1,  the  number 
of  cattle  and  calves  on  feed  In  the  23  major 
feeding  states  was  down  6  per  cent  from  the 
number  on  feed  as  of  January  of  1973.  Actual 
placements  of  cattle  and  calves  In  the  23 
states  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  1973 
dropped  by  16  per  cent  from  the  comparable 
pertod  of  1972.  Actual  slaughter  rates  for 
cattle  In  the  foturth  quarter  of  1973  were  run- 
ning only  4  per  oent  below  the  same  period 
of  the  previous  year.  There  Is  no  evidence 
that  any  Increase  In  placements  of  cattle  In 
feed  lots  has  occurred  In  January  and  Febru- 
ary. These  8tatlstk»  suggest  a  sharp  reduc- 
tion In  the  total  numbera  of  cattle  to  come  to 
slaughter  In  the  fint  seven  or  eight  months  of 
1974. 

PRICE  AND  WAGE  TVENDS 
IDMSiiibw  1971 1*  DicssiWr  1173| 


Dscamber    0«c«aib«r      DsMmbsr 
1171  1972  1973 


Consumer  Pric*  lodtx 

(1967-10a9> 1M.1  in.  3  1315 

foai^hom IZftS  IIC^O  1S1.5 

Vlbeltalt  Pries  latfei 

(1967-lOOJi). 1114  122.8  1413 

Farmloed 115.8  1J7.5  187.2 

PracessMl  feeds 1119  I29L4  1517 

Avtrai*  iMsrly  sMiiinft:  „    . 

FMd  »nmaii«.T:..  $3.52  $1.72  n.97 

Food  hrt2li^.....  3L07  3.24  143 

Mutprodudt 3.71  3.93  4.10 


December 
1971 

Dscembor 
1972 

December 
1973 

AT  manulKturinf 

Total  private 

ICOWBHiy 

3.69 
3.52 

3.95 

3.74 

4.21 
4.01 

PercMtdiange 

1971  to 
1972 

197210 
1973 

1971  ts 
1973 

Coosunwi  Piice  Indox — 
Food  at  home 

vnra(esat«  Price  Index 

Farm  food 

3.4 
4.7 
6.5 
lt.7 
1L« 

5.7 
15 
19 

7.0 

6.2 

IS 

20.2 
18.2 
36.1 
28.3 

6.7 
19 
4.3 
6.6 

7.2 

12.5 
219 
25.9 
61.7 

Procened  food* 

Averace  hourly  earoings: 

Food  processing 

Food  retailing 

Mmtpraducts 

AH  manutacturing.... 
Total  private 
economy 

34.3 

12.8 
11.7 
10.5 
14.1 

13.9 

Source:  Bureau  ei  Labor  Statistics. 


FAMILY  MARKET  BASKET  OF  FARM  FOODS 


Period 


ReUil 


Farm 


Famt- 

retail 

spread 


2d  quarter  1971 $1,244.76 

3d  quarter  1971 1,260.90 

«Ui  quarter  1971_ 1, 260. 09 

1st  quarter  1972 1,291.36 

2d  quarter  1972 1,297.85 

3d  quarter  1972 1,323.42 

4th  quarter  1972_ 1,330.63 

1st  quarter  1973 1.413.83 

2d  quarter  1973 1,497.05 

3dq«art«1973 1.603.92 

January  1973 1,374.98 

February  1973. 1,409.47 

March  1973 1, 458. 11 

April  1973 '.*«l.g 

May  1973 1.483.78 

J«riel973 1.517.K 

July  1973 '■H!'2 

August  1973.„ 1.6M.76 

September  1973 1,626.73 

Oc?ob«rl973 1,628.20 

Neveiiberl973 1,634.07 

OMafflbwl973 I,65a00 


$474.16 
482.30 
486.17 
506.86 
510.29 
534.15 
534.23 
614.46 
665.19 
762.29 
587.86 
607.13 
651.13 
654.48 
652.38 
686.74 
698.47 
83184 
747.59 
723.19 
707.27 
710.00 


$770.60 
77160 
773.96 
7ft«.S0 
787.56 
789.27 
796.40 
799.37 
831.86 
841.62 
787.12 
802.34 
806.98 
826.84 
841.40 
S3a81 
830.81 
814.92 
879.14 
897.01 
926.80 
94a  00 


Source:  U.S.OA 

SUPERMARKET    PRORTS    LAST    9    MONTHS 
|ln  ttiousandsl 


1973 


1972 


Percent 
change 


Albertsees 

Allied  Ssferniorfcets... 

Aroericaa  Stores. 

Coloniai  Stores 

rislier  Foods.  .._..•... 
Food  Foir 

ea«Me-Skarns 

Grand  Union 

Great  AtUotic  8  Pacific. 

MW.  .._--..-«-->**■ 

Lii3[yStai«e 

NatwnalTaa 

Safsway 

sto(i8sitoe 

Ssponsortroh  Ooooial- 
DUis. 

TsW 197,658 


$6,>W 

$1454 

+27.3 

^370 

1.485 

+58.6 

12.020 

184 

+4312 

T891 

2.017 

-6.3 

7^458 

8,484 

+16.3 

4,806 

146S 

+415 

13,780 

11.389 

+??•! 

4,789 

5.668 

-115 

,« 

(50.015) 

+ 

17, 123 

-1.7 

26,310 

10.388 

+1513 

25,009 

23.626 

+6.2 

-33.806 

3.031 

61170 

73.081 

-8.7 

^881 

1,298 

+1919 

1868 

675 

+354. 5 

34,519 

31.470 

+17 

1973 


1972 


Percent 
dianfe 


General  Mills (6  mo) $41984  $37,907  +16.0 

Pillsbury  (6  mo) 16,741  11.134  +50.4 

HeiM(<riK.)..  24,696  23,587  +4.7 

Rabton  Purina  (year)....       77.550  62,746  +23.  S 

Gaseral  Host  (40  weeks)..         2,070  917  +12S.  / 

Borden  (9  mo). 55.029  50.556  +18 

Krattco  (year) 103,428  100,335  +2.8 

General  Foods  (39  weeks).       85,787  79,  IK  +13 

Campbell  Soup  (6  me)....       43,307  39,804  +18 

PROMTS   OF    MEAT   COMPANIES    1973   AND    1972    FISCAL 
YEARS 


146,744 


Note:  Based  on  the  latest  9  iMsih*  aecofdiiit  ta  puUtahod 
company  reports. 


PROFITS  OF  FOOD  PROCESSING  COMPANIES 
Pa  ttMMtsaadsl 


tm 


1972 


Del  Monte  (6  mo). $11966 

S>aketey  Van  Cas»  ,  ^ 

(Urn) 8.M 

Bielrteo  (9  HWX. 9(311 


$10, 554  +81. 3 


3,819 


+111 

+117 


Pn  thousands) 


1973 


Percent 
1972  change 


American  BeeJ  1. $1378 

Esmarti.. 41802 

FIa¥orland 1,750 

George  Hormot 7,403 

Hygrade. 4,539 

Iowa  Beet 12.2« 

Kansas  Beef 2.470 

Marhoeffer (197) 

Oscar  Mayer 17,382 

Missouri  Beef... 4,670 

Mosfort 1,8W 

NstioaalBosi 1,898 

Rath 106 

Spencer.. 4,50 

Tyson. 1309 

Western  Boot 1.630 

ToUl 116,779 


$1,098         +207.7 

37.003  +31.9 

1,286  +311 

7,778  -4.9 

2.808  +61.6 

7,367  +613 

1,984  +24.5 

0.294) 

15, 975  +8.  8 

2, 359  +97. 9 

5,820  -82.4 

938  +8L5 

t2.915) 

(546) 

1,777  +1918 

1.018  +611 

82.464  +41.6 


>  Year  eadiag  Jane  2. 1971 

RCTAIL  BEEF  PRICE  SPREADS 


(MaH 

price 

Farm 

per 

Farm 

retail 

r>i«t 

value 

spread 

2d  quarter  1971 $1.0«  $0,682 

3d  quarter  1971 1.054  .686 

4th  quarter  1971 1.066  .699 

Iitswr1erl972 L144  .737 

2d  quarter  1972 1.123  .736 

3d  quarter  1972 1.153  .TV 

4th  quarter  1972. 1.132  .701 

1st  quarter  1973 1292  .874 

2dqMrterl973 1.358  .929 

MyWa 1-381  .967 

Aiistl973. L442  1.085 

September  1973 1.449  .919 

0c**erl973 J-Jg  -W 

NoMfflborl973 1.388  .800 

RETAIL  PORK  PRICE  SPREADS  a9n-73) 

2dqMrtarl971 $0,688  $8,381 

3dSMr1«1971 .713  .» 

4th  quarter  1971 .719  .353 

lit  quarter  1972 .790  .438 

2d  quarter  1972 789  .443 

9d  quarter  1972 861  .516 

4th  quarter  1972 BH  .517 

1st  qaartar  1973 981  .637 

2d  quarter  ir3 1.031  .£» 

July  1973 1.075  .C5 

Aivnll973 1.315  .« 

SaSMsbarl973    1.263  .769 

o3aberl973 L}"  -'33 

Ho»ember  1973.„ 1.154  .719 


$0,366 
.368 
.367 
.407 
.387 
.426 
.431 
.418 
.429 
.396 
.357 
.530 
.528 
.588 


$0,387 
.377 
.366 
.352 
.356 
.345 
.360 
.3U 
.382 
.250 
.322 
.494 
.438 
.435 


+34.7        Soum:U.SJ>JL 


n.  THK  DisASTi^  or  rooo  wasx  contkols 

EN    1ST3-74 

In  our  testimony  last  year,  we  presented 
case  studies  of  the  rigidity,  arbitrariness  toid 
unfaime^  of  the  old  Pay  Board  in  Phase  U. 
We  showed  how  our  members  were  system- 
atically denied  meaningful  wage  increases 
and  bow  slowly  the  bureaucracy  of  the  Pay 
Board  functioned. 

The  advent  of  Fbaae  HI  and  Dr.  John  Dun- 
lop was  to  bring  about  a  new  llexlbnity  and 
equity  to  wage  controls.  Our  members  were 
to  be  kept  uiMler  saaiidatory  ormtriris,  whUe 
aU  other  wwlers    eacept  tlMMe  in  the  eon- 
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structlon  and  health,  as  well  as  food  Im  us- 
trles — were  to  be  under  voluntary  oont  ols. 
But  this  great  discrimination  was  to  be  so  oe- 
what  compensated  by  a  new  rationality  md 
fairness. 

0\ur  Union  accepted  these  assurances.  Wo 
joined  in  the  trl-iMrtlte  Pood  Wage  and  al 
ary  Committee,  which  Is  composed  of 
equal  number  of  labor,  management 
public  members.  The  Committee  was  Ap- 
posed to  apply  the  new  principles  In  d»  id- 
Ing  the  merits  of  contract  wage  Increi  aes 
which  exceeded  6.5  per  cent,  Including  tl  Me 
Increases  In  contracts  which  had  been  neg  tl- 
ated  during  Phase  I  and  n. 

The  Committee  was  vested  with  advli  »ry 
powers  only.  The  Administrator  of  the  O  Ice 
of  Wage  StabUlzatlon.  Donald  M.  Irwin,  ras 
given  final  authority  over  the  Commltt  b"s 
decisions  whenever  the  Committee  was  lot 
unanimous.  The  majority  and  minority  on 
the  Committee  were  to  file  separate  rep<  rts 
with  the  Administrator.  The  latter  was  tl  en 
to  consider  the  issues  and  make  a  deda  an 
which  was  to  be  final.  A  petition  for  rev  »w 
by  an  aggrieved  party  was  to  be  permit  ed 
and  to  be  considered. 

BITTXB  EEALrrr 
From  the  start,  we  have  been  bitterly  c  s- 
appolnted.  The  new  program  did  not  live  ]  ip 
to  Its  advance  billing.  The  new  principles  of 
flexibility  and  equity  are  still  to  be  put  1^  to 
operation.  The  new  system  has  certainly  b<  tn 
as  harmful  to  workers  as  the  old  one  and  In 
many  cases  even  more  so. 
We  soon  found  that: 

Split  decisions  between  management  i  id 
labor  on  the  Committee  are  the  rule  i  id 
public  members  generally  vote  with  mana  e 
ment  In  an  alliance.  " 

Committee  actions  simply  become  an 
tension  of  management's  bargaining  with  <  ir 
Union  In  that  management  representatl' 
try  to  win  from  us  what  they  could  not  | 
m  the  original  bargaining. 

The  Administrator's  umpire  function  _ 
meaningless.  He  simply  and  always  rubb  r^ 
stamps  the  management-public  member  n  i- 
jonty  positions  against  those  of  the  lal  ye 
minority. 

The  review  function  available  to  an  ._ 
grieved  party  about  a  decision  Is  m»^ntt  f. 
less.  It  Is  pro  forma  In  that  It  takes  pb  w 
before  the  very  same  Advisory  Commltt  le 
which  originally  heard  the  case  and  Bfi  it 
on  the  decision.  The  Administrator  Iu^  ir 
attends.  In  fact,  in  no  case  Involving  o  ir 
Union  has  the  Committee  or  the  Admlnls^- 
tor  reversed  the  original  opinion. 
voxnBviLLm  cask 
That  o\ir  hopes  vrere  to  be  dashed  becai  e 
apparent  early  In  the  operation  of  the  Coi  - 
mlttee.  We  did  not  think  that  we  would  ev  r 
look  back  favorably  to  a  decision  of  the  c  1 
Pay  Bo€trd — our  past  nemesis — but  that 
exactly  what  occurred. 

In   reconsidering  our  Union's  agreemen 
with  Kroger  and  the  A  &  P  Tea  Company  _ 
LoulsvUle,  Kentucky,  the  old  Pay  Board  a  - 
proved  $1.40  of  a  $1.60  wage  Increase 
gotlated  over  the  life  of  the  contract.  T  » 
Boikrd  found  that  the  LoulsvUle  contract  _ 
patterned  after  and  was  "tandem"  to  coj 
tracts  which  had  been  negotiated  with  tl 
reUU  Industry,  Including  A  &  P  and  Krog4   , 
In  adjacent  geographic  areas  prior  to  tJ  » 
beginning  of  Phase  I.  In  these  adjacent  am  » 
the  companies  were  paying  the  full  contra  t 
rate.  ^"^ 

The    decision     affecting    LoulsvUle    w 
handed  down  in  February  1973,  Just  befo 
the  new  Food  Wage  and  Salary  Commltt— 
began  operating  under  the  Cost  of  LlvU  [ 
CoxmcU.  Our  Local  Union  In  LoulsvUle  hs 
waited  for  this  decision  for  more  than  oi_. 
year  and,  according  to  the  Pay  Bo<trd's  ruli  i 
and  regulations,  the  decision  was  final.  Tl  • 
only  recourse,  under  those  rtUes  and  teguli   ■ 
tlons,  was  through  the  oourta. 


Instead  of  taking  their  case  to  the  courts, 
however,  the  companies  In  Louisville  brought 
an  appeal  to  the  new  Food  Wage  and  Salary 
Committee.  Management  members  of  the 
new  Committee — two  of  whom  were  repre- 
senUtlves  of  B:roger  and  A  &  P— and  the 
public  members  reversed  the  old  Pay  Board 
decision.  In  effect,  they  allowed  only  ap- 
proximately 76<  of  the  $1.60  negotiated  over 
the  contract.  They  cut  In  half  the  allowable 
wage  Increase  permitted  by  the  old  Board. 

In  addition,  they  denied  the  retroactive 
payment  of  money  which  the  old  Board  order 
had  permitted.  Each  Meat  Cutter  In  Louls- 
vUle. therefore,  lost  more  than  $3,000  In 
wages  which  he  would  have  received  If  the 
old  Board's  order  had  been  enforced.  The 
companl«s  Involved  saved  at  least  $1,000,000 
from  wages  due  our  members  imder  these 
contracts. 

To  reverse  the  old  Pay  Board's  decision, 
the  new  management-public  member  al- 
liance fabricated  the  rationale  that  Louls- 
vUle was  a  "separate  labor  market"  apart 
from  the  adjacent  geographic  areas  to  which 
the  LoulsvUle  contract  had  historically  been 
Unked.  It  determined  further  that  non- 
union wage  rates  In  the  LoulsvUle  area 
would  put  Kroger  and  A  4  P  at  a  competi- 
tive disadvantage — despite  the  facts  that 
(1)  these  two  companies  had  always  paid 
higher  wage  rates;  (2)  had  signed  the  new 
contracts  after  Phase  n  began  and,  (3)  were 
fuUy  aware  of  the  agreement's  economic 
realities. 

Several  Important  factors  must  be  noted 
from  this  case:  The  Committee  allies  were 
more  concerned  about  the  companies'  com- 
petitive position  than  the  companies'  own 
bargainers  were.  One  woiUd  assume  that  the 
bargainers  knew  about  non-union  wage 
rates  in  the  area,  yet  they  willingly  signed 
the  contract.  The  Committee  allies,  however, 
roUed  back  the  increase;  in  part,  because  of 
the  non-union  rates. 

Also,  the  old  Pay  Board  did  not  seriously 
consider  the  non-union  wage  rates.  And  the 
Pay  Board  always  permitted  retroactive  in- 
creases when  it  approved  a  particular  wage 
long  after  it  was  to  have  been  in  effect.  The 
Food  Wage  and  Salary  Committee  manage- 
ment and  public  members  successfuUy 
showed  that  they  could  reduce  wages  of 
workers  even  more  drastically  than  the  old 
Pay  Board  could. 
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permit  A  &  P  em^^oyees  to  receive  the  same 
wage  paid  by  National  Tea  untu  one  year 
later  (November,  1972).  As  a  result,  a  Meat 
Cutter  in  A  &  P  lost  more  than  $800  In  that 
one  year— $800  which  a  Meat  Cutter  In  Na- 
tional Tea  had  received. 

To  even  matters  out,  the  Committee  al- 
lies ordered  National  Tea  not  to  pay  any 
further  wage  Increases  untU  they  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee.  Therefore,  Na- 
tional Tea  did  not  pay  even  the  mlnlmiun 
permissible  7  per  cent  which  it  could  have 
paid  In  the  second  year  of  the  contract 
(1972) — an  increase  which  it  coiUd  have  paid 
without  prior  approval  under  old  Pay  Board 
regulations.  Meat  Cutters  In  National  Tea, 
therefore,  did  not  receive  any  further  wage 
increases  untU  October  1973 — two  years 
later — when  the  Committee  allies  allowed 
them  a  smaU  Increase  of  $9.60  per  week.  This 
amount  was  less  than  even  5.6  per  cent.  A  &  P 
then  paid  the  same  Increase  on  the  same 
date. 

During  this  two-year  period,  RetaU  Clerks 
employed  in  the  same  National  Tea  stores 
working  under  a  contract  which  National  Tea 
had  negotiated  with  the  RetaU  Clerk's  Un- 
ion, received  all  of  their  contract  Increases 
on  their  due  dates.  The  skill  differentials 
within  these  stores  between  the  Clerka  and 
Meat  Cutters  narrowed  from  $49.30  a  week 
in  1971  to  $17.30  a  week  in  1973. 

There  was  no  "separate  labor  market 
theory"  or  "competition  between  chains 
argument"  for  the  Committee  allies  to  fall 
back  on  in  determining  what  wage  rates 
A  &  P  in  New  Orleans  should  have  paid  from 
1971  to  1972  and,  certainly,  historic  wage 
and  skill  relationships  with  the  Clerks  In  the 
same  stores  dictated  a  different  considera- 
tion for  Meat  Cutters.  But  these  arguments 
fell  on  deaf  ears.  Instead,  the  Committee  al- 
lies found  non-union  wage  levels  to  be  a 
suitable  rationale  to  hold  down  Meat  Cutter 
wage  rates.  Yet,  differences  between  union 
and  non-union  wage  levels  for  RetaU  Clerks 
in  New  Orleans  did  not  impede  the  operation 
of  their  wage  increases  I 

DAIXAS  WAaXMOUSE  CASK 


IfKW  OBLKANS  CASK 

For  members  of  our  union,  the  LoulsvUle 
Case  marked  the  beginning  of  a  history  of 
decUlons  by  this  Committee  which  have 
worked  serious  economic  hardships  on  our 
members  throughout  the  country.  The  ra- 
tionale of  the  Committee's  management- 
public  members  alliance  has  swerved  and 
zlg-zagged  from  case  to  case  In  a  futUe  ef- 
fort to  avoid  collision  with  Ito  own  logic 
In  previous  cases. 

In  New  Orleans,  the  A  &  P  and  National 
Tea  Company  have  had  Identical  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreemento  with  our  Union 
for  more  than  ten  years.  Wage  rates  had 
been  identical  to  a  quarter  of  a  cent  up  to 
the  beginning  of  Phase  n  (November  14. 
1971).  In  late  1971,  our  Union  negotiated 
first  with  National  Tea.  The  contract  was 
concluded  Just  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
Phase  n  and  National  Tea  put  the  negoti- 
ated rates  into  effect. 

The  identical  contract  was  then  negoti- 
ated with  A  &  P  Just  after  Phase  H  began. 
A  &  P,  however,  paid  only  6.6  per  cent  in 
wages,  which  left  Meat  Cutters  in  the  A  &  P 
stores  $16.66  a  week  behind  the  same  clas- 
sification in  the  National  Tea  stores.  The 
Union  appealed  to  the  old  Pay  Board,  but 
because  of  bureaucratic  delays  and  foul-ups. 
we  never  received  any  decision  from  that 
Board. 

The  new  Food  Wage  and  Salary  Commit- 
tM  took  iq>  the  caae  but  the  alllee  did  not 


In  DaUas,  we  have  two  examples  of  the 
arbitrary  and  unfair  decisions  of  the  Ccm- 
mittee  aUies.  We  shall  discuss  the  warehouse 
case  first.  Our  Union  has  under  contract  the 
meat  distribution  plants  located  within  the 
A  &  P,  Kroger,  and  Safeway  grocery  ware- 
houses in  DaUas.  In  the  same  warehouses, 
the  Teamsters  Union  has  the  bargaining 
rights  for  the  grocery  employees  and  the 
Machinists  Union  has  the  contract  covering 
mechanics.  Employees  in  the  various  bar- 
gaining Xuiits  are  separated  by  only  as  much 
as  a  swinging  door. 

The  Teamsters'  and  Machinists'  contracts 
In  the  DaUas  warehouses  were  untouched  by 
the  old  Pay  Board  In  1972  and,  consequently, 
operated  according  to  their  full  contract 
terms.  However,  the  wages  of  Meat  Cutters 
bargaining  unit  employees  In  these  same 
warehouses  were  cut  by  a  total  of  40  cents 
an  hour.  The  Meat  Cutters  appealed  to  the 
Food  Wage  and  Salary  Committee,  but  to  no 
avaU. 

As  a  further  and  glaring  example  of  this 
gross  discrimination,  consider  what  happened 
to  the  wage  rates  of  fork  lUt  drivers.  We 
have  fork  lift  drivers  in  our  bargaining  unit 
in  the  warehouses  and  so  do  the  Teamsters. 
Their  Jobs  in  the  two  bargaining  units  are 
virtually  Identical.  Because  of  the  wage  cut 
ordered  in  our  contract,  fork  lift  drivers 
receive  16  cents  an  hour  less  than  those  In 
the  Teamsters'  bargaining  unit  from  Jan- 
uary to  June  1972,  21  cents  an  hour  less  from 
June  to  November  1972,  41  cents  less  from 
November  1972  to  June  1973,  and  e2>/i  cents 
less  from  June  to  November  1973.  The  same 
sharp  reverses  in  wage  relationship  occurred 
in  the  other  Job  classifications  In  the  two 
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bargaining  units  where  Jobs  are  virtually 
identical. 

Wage  rate  differences  for  skilled  Jobs  In 
our  bargaining  unit  and  in  the  Machinists' 
bargaining  unit  were  sharply  accrierated  by 
the  Committee  aUles'  action.  From  1968  to 
1972,  for  example,  mechanics  averaged 
approximately,  30  cents  more  than  our  Meat 
Cutters.  From  February  to  August  1972,  how- 
ever, the  wage  spread  increased  to  66  cents 
and  from  August  1972  to  February  1973  to 
71  cents.  In  February  1973,  the  spread  in- 
creased further  to  91  cents,  and  to  Augiist 
1973  it  was  more  than  one  dollar  per  hour. 
The  Committee  allies  did  not  even  consider 
these  relationships  relevant. 

DAULAS  KZTAII,  CASK 

Our  Dallas  warehouse  members  did  not 
have  a  monopoly  in  getting  the  back  of  the 
band  from  the  Committee  allies.  Our  retaU 
members  In  the  city  did  too. 

Over  the  last  decade,  the  Dallas  retaU  Meat 
Cutters'  contracts  have  been  patterned 
direcUy  after  the  ones  in  Houston.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  DcOlas  Local  Union  have 
been  physicaUy  present  In  the  Houston 
negotiations  and  have  signed  essentially  the 
same  contract  two  or  three  weeks  later.  The 
same  major  food  chains — Safeway,  Kroger, 
A  ft  P  and  Shop  Rite  c^>erate  in  both  DaUas 
and  Houston.  The  warehouses  discussed 
above  service  both  the  Dallas  and  Houston 
stores. 

Nevertheless,  the  Committee  aUles  decided 
that  DaUas  Is  "a  separate  labor  market" 
from  Houston  when  they  considered  the  re- 
taU Meat  Cutters  contract.  Tht  Committee's 
public  members  permitted  only  a  smaU  wage 
adjustment  for  Dallas  without  any  retroac- 
tivity. The  result  was  that  Meat  Cutters  in 
Dallas  lost  more  than  $1,500  over  the  life  of 
the  contract — $1,500  that  Meat  Cutters  In 
Houston  received  because  their  contracts  had 
not  been  cut  by  the  old  Pay  Board. 

In  their  report  to  the  Administrator  per- 
mitting the  small  wage  Increase,  the  public 
members  seemed  to  have  their  tongues  in 
their  cheeks  as  they  wrote: 

"Nevertheless  we  feel  equity  requires  some 
adjustment  before  the  end  of  the  contract 
year  (1973)  so  that  new  negotiations  (in 
DaUas)  can  begin  with  unionized  Dallas 
nteatcutters  In  a  reasonable  relationship  to 
unionized  employees  in  other  areas  ot  Texas. 
The  adjustments  recommended  would  put 
Dallas  cutters  at  $4.98,  10  cents  ahead  of  San 
Antonio,  a  less  organized  and  lower  wage 
area.  It  would  leave  them  17  cents  behind 
Houston,  a  more  highly  organized  area.  In 
the  absence  of  a  strict  tandem  relationship, 
it  Is  hard  to  be  dogmatic  about  the  precise 
amounts  that  are  appropriate." 

If  the  Dallas  rates  were  in  some  reasonable 
relationship  when  the  contract  negotiations 
began,  that  relationship  should  have  been 
maintainable — especiaUy  if  it  is  a  historic 
one.  Houston  was  clearly  the  bench  mark.  At 
no  time,  did  the  Local  Union  ever  claim  any 
tandem  or  other  relationships  with  San  An- 
tonio. San  Antonio,  in  fact,  was  always  in  a 
wage-catch-up  relationship  with  Dallas.  In 
November  1971,  for  example,  a  Meat  Cutter 
In  San  Antonio  received  $1.14Vi  an  hour  less 
than  a  Journeyman  in  Dallas. 

In  comparison,  it  Is  interesting  that  the 
Committee  aUies  totaUy  Ignored  wage  rates 
in  other  parts  of  LoiUslana,  such  as  Shreve- 
port.  Lake  Charles  and  Boussier  City,  In  their 
decision  affecting  Meat  Cutters  In  New  Or- 
leans. The  Union  pointed  out  that  the  vast 
majority  of  Meat  Cutters  outside  New  Or- 
leans and  throughout  the  rest  of  the  state 
were  receiving  $6.15  an  hour,  or  72  cents 
more  than  Meat  Cutters  in  New  Orleans. 
And  the  Committee  allies  in  their  LoulsvUle 
decision  totaUy  ignored  the  ^eclflc  tandem 
relationship  which  the  old  Pay  Board  cited 
In  Its  decision. 


mNNSAPOLIB    CASK 

A  further  example  of  the  Committee's  al- 
Ues'  Incomprehensible  logic  and  capricious 
actions.  Is  the  decision  affecting  retaU  Meat 
Cutters  in  Minneapolis.  Thtj  were  denied  a 
20-cent  an  hour  wage  increase  even  though 
they  performed  vlrtuaUy  the  same  skilled 
work  as  the  Meat  Cutters  In  the  same  Local 
Union  who  work  in  the  Mlnne^>olls  wholesale 
meat  industry.  The  decision  to  cut  the  re- 
taU store  rates  came  after  the  Committee 
bad  approved  the  identical  wage  Increases 
over  the  same  time  period  in  the  agree- 
ments of  both  the  whcdesale  industry  and 
a  large  Independent  retailer  operating  in  that 
city. 

"The  approved  contracts  were  negotiated 
after  and  patterned  direcUy  from  the  retaU 
agreement.  What  is  more,  retaU  Meat  Cut- 
ters gave  up  substantial  overtime-hour  guar- 
antees and  significant  premium  pay  provi- 
sions contained  in  their  previous  agreement 
to  get  the  contractual  wage  Increases.  But 
all  of  these  facts  presented  to  the  Commit- 
tee allies  were  of  no  avaU. 

The  allies'  real  reason  for  cutting  the  re- 
taU rates  In  Minneapolis  was  apparenUy 
summed  up  In  one  sentence  of  their  deci- 
sion: "The  straight- time  hourly  rates  in 
these  contracts  are  some  of  the  highest  in 
the  country  for  these  classifications  in  the 
Industry."  The  actual  fact  Is  that  Meat  Cut- 
ters in  Chicago  and  Detroit  and  other  metro- 
politan areas  in  the  Midwest  are  earning 
more! 

The  Committee  aUles'  concern  over  high 
wage  levels  contrasts  sharply  with  their  lack 
of  bother  over  low  wage  levels.  Meat  Cutters 
in  Miami,  Florida,  for  example,  are  today 
the  lowest  paid  in  any  other  metropolitan 
area  in  the  entire  country  as  a  result  of  being 
held  back  by  economic  stabilization  decisions. 
Their  wage  rates  were  so  low  that  these 
skUled  employees  were  leaving  the  industry 
for  better-paying,  lower-skUled  Jobs  in  con- 
struction and  elsewhere.  The  Committee  al- 
lies, in  their  benevolent  consideration,  how- 
ever, continued  these  workers  as  still  the 
lowest  paid  In  the  country. 

MO  RXTLB  OF  LAW 

In  St.  Louis,  our  Meat  Cutter  members 
have  lost  more  than  $1,000  out  of  their  con- 
tract since  January  1972  because  the  Com- 
mittee alUes  refused  to  recognize  the  his- 
toric collective  baraginlng  relationships  that 
have  existed  between  St.  Louis  and  East  St. 
Louis.  Not  only  did  the  St.  Louis  members 
lose  $1,000  which  East  St.  Louis  Meat  Cut- 
ters received,  but  the  rate  for  a  Journeyman 
in  St.  Louis  is  now  $7.00  a  week  less  than 
the  rate  for  the  very  same  employee  in  East 
St.  Louis.  All  this  Is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
companies  operating  In  both  cities  transfer 
employees  from  St.  Louis  into  East  St.  Louis 
and  vice  versa. 

These  examples  are  by  no  means  the 
exceptions.  They  are  actually  pattern-set- 
ting cases  as  a  resiUt  of  which  thousands 
of  workers  have  lost  mUllons  of  dollars.  The 
equity  and  flexlbiUty  promised  food  work- 
ers In  Phases  HI  and  IV  have  been  a  fraud. 
If  those  words  mean  anything  to  the  Com- 
mittee allies,  then  equity  has  been  consid- 
ered in  relation  to  the  lowest  common  de- 
nominator (non-union  wage  levels)  and 
flexlbUity  has  meant  the  right  to  operate 
under  shifting  ground  nUes.  Rules  are  made 
and  then  changed  and  then  Ignored. 

Some  of  the  very  basic  rules  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  itself  have  been 
flagrantly  ignored  by  the  Committee  allies. 
For  example,  the  Act  stipulates  that  produc- 
tivity and  cost  of  Uving  were  among  the  fac- 
tors to  be  considered.  The  Committee  alUes 
have  conslstentiy  Ignored  these  points  when 
they  have  been  introduced  by  the  Union.  In 
DaUas,  for  example,  the  cost  of  Uving,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  is 


higher  than  in  Houston.  But  this  fact  was 
absolutely  of  no  relevance  to  the  allies.  In 
Detroit,  where  Meat  Cutters  wUl  get  approxi- 
mately an  8<  an  hour  wage  Increase  in  this 
contract  year,  the  Union  argued  that  signifi- 
cant productivity  increases  occurred  because 
of  the  Increased  flow  of  boxed  meat  into  the 
retaU  stores.  Yet,  the  Committee  allies  never 
even  demanded  a  single  statistic  from  the 
companies.  The  Union  has  filed  an  unfair 
labor  practice  and  persisted  in  its  demands 
that  this  information  be  brought  before  the 
Committee. 

Under  old  Pay  Board  rules,  wage  increases 
could  be  put  into  effect  and  then  chaUenged 
by  either  the  en^jloyers  or  the  CouncU  Itself. 
These  rules  were  changed  so  that  wage  in- 
creases must  now  be  announced  in  advance. 
They  cannot  be  paid  if  they  exceed  6.5  per 
cent  untu  they  are  specifically  approved  by 
the  Committee.  The  Committee  allies  have 
even  prohibited  payment  of  the  automatic 
5.5  per  cent  in  some  situations,  such  as  in 
New  Orleans,  untU  it  has  reviewed  wage  rates. 
The  snaU's  pace  of  the  Committee  and  the 
bureaucracy  delayed  the  consideration  of  that 
increase  for  months  and  months. 

In  our  testimony  last  year,  concerning  the 
operations  of  the  old  Pay  Board,  we  discussed 
at  length  the  long  delays  and  the  bureau- 
cratic foul-ups  which  occurred  We  gave  spe- 
cific examples  in  case  studies.  In  this  testi- 
mony, we  have  concentrated  on  the  arbitrary 
and  capricious  nature  of  the  decisions  against 
our  members.  That  does  not  mean  that  the 
Committee  allies  and  the  Cost  of  Living 
CouncU  staff  now  work  efficiently — even  If 
adversely.  Quite  the  contrary! 

The  long  delays,  the  loss  of  documents  and 
the  bungling  continue.  The  mess  is  messier. 
A  virorker  is  kept  waiting  for  months,  perhaps 
a  year  or  more,  before  he  finally  hears  that 
he  has  suffered  a  pay  cut  from  the  contract 
rate.  The  cut  has  been  enforced  against  him 
often  by  representatives  of  the  very  same 
companies  which  bargained  and  agreed  on 
the  contract  originally.  What  is  more,  what- 
ever increase  is  allowed  may  not  be  made 
retroactive.  The  worker  pays  for  the  delay. 

This  is  what  the  new  flexibility  and  equity 
of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  has  meant  to 
our  members  In  1973  and  part  of  1974. 

m.  END  WAGE  CONTBOLS 

The  so-caUed  economic  stabilization  pro- 
gram has  been  even  a  greater  fraud  in  the 
food  industry  in  Phases  IH  and  IV  than  in 
the  previous  I  and  n.  Farm  prices  are  specifi- 
cally exempted  from  controls.  Other  food 
prices  are  not  controUed  in  any  meaningful 
way.  Profits  are  allovred  to  mushroom.  But 
wages  are  controlled  very  effectively  with 
management  playing  a  major  role  In  this 
"stabilteatlon." 

Inflattrai  has  not  and  is  not  lessened  In 
any  way  by  the  workers'  sacrifices.  In  the 
food  Industry,  inflation  accelerates  at  an 
ever  quickening  pace.  Perhaps  the  wage  cuts 
are  not  even  meant  to  affect  inflation.  They 
may  be  meant  simply  to  Increase  corporate 
profits  at  the  expense  of  wages.  It  is  vital 
that  this  Committee  remembers  that  the 
money  from  the  wage  cuts  does  not  go  Into 
a  pubUc  fund  or  some  charity  for  the  poor, 
but  simply  Into  corporate  treasuries. 

ETRUCTXraAI.   REFOBM 

Fortune  Magazine  had  an  Interesting  com- 
mentary on  the  wage  centred  process  In  its 
August  1973  issue.  It  declared: 

"In  his  day  to  day  attention  to  the  detaUs 
ot  wages  and  prices,  Dunlop  keeps  a  long- 
range  objective  in  nUnd.  He  wants  to  use 
the  leverage  of  controls  to  promott;  perma- 
nent 'structural  reforms'  to  tinker  with  in- 
stitutional arrangements  that  now  makes 
some  sectors  of  the  economy  'inflation  prone,' 
as  he  puts  it.  The  payoff  may  be  three  to  five 
years  away,  he  admits,  but  In  six  months  you 
can  get  started'  .  .  .  Perhapr  the  most  am- 
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bitlous  of  D\iiUop's  aims  Is  to  use  his  ^  ag* 
control  powers  to  spur  enduring  Unpi   ve- 
ments  In  labor-management  relations, 
ciirrently  trying   to   do   this   In   the 
market  industry,  the  only  segment  of  food 
retailing  where  unions  have  substantial  i  ot' 
holds.   Its  labor  relations,  Dunlop  says,   are 
'In  more  than  a  mees'." 

We  do  not  know  whether  this  repo^  la 
accurate.  If  it  should  be,  then  Dunlop 
to  understand  workers.  Nothing  could 
such  a  proposed  policy  to  greater  failure 
the   bitterness,   the  anger,  the  loss  of  i^ust 
and  the  decline  in  faith  caused  among 
industry  worlcers  by  the  actions  of  the 
of  Living  Ck>uncll  and  its  various  unltf.  If 
labor  relations  in  the  Industry  were  a 
before — and  we  sharply  disagree  with  Aich 
a  ooncliislon — then  we  are  afraid  that  n^ch, 
much  worse  is  yet  to  come. 

To  be  very  frank,  worlcers  have  been  f*<l. 
They  know  it.  They  do  not  like  it.  The)  are 
not  going  to  permit  the  process  to  conti  ue. 

The  so-called  economic  stabilization  ro- 
gram  has  taught  them  that  contracts  are  aot 
sacrosant  and  that  their  government  knd 
their  employers  are  not  to  be  trusted.  1  leir 
observance  of  the  law  has  been  nuk 
mockery  as  they  suffer  more  and  more  1  om 
wage  cuts,  on  the  one  hand,  and  acoel^at- 
Ing  Inflation,  on  the  other. 
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We  suggest  that  Congress  play  fair 
these  workers  now.  We  suggest  that  it 
tempt  to  win  back  their  faith.  Since 
controls  have  been  in  effect  for  mc««  t^aa 
two  years  and  price  and  profit  controls 
not,  we  recommend  that  wages  be  allclred 
to  rise.  We  urge  that  prices  and  profits  on 
the  other  band,  be  controlled  for  a  cha  ge 
Perhaps  then,  food  price  Inflation,  which 
only  accelerated  during  the  period  of  efeC' 
tive  wage  control,  may  be  stemmed. 

If  the  Committee  will  not  take  this 
step  to  make  up  for  the  suffering  whlchBxaa 
so  far  been  caused  workers,  then  we  sug  est 
that  you  drop  the  controls  entirely.  In 
tual  fact,  you  will  b«  dropping  only 
controls,  because  the  others  exist  in  fnopU' 
lent  name  only. 


THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET 


BAr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President, 
budget  proposed  by  the  Nixon  adrnlAs- 
tratloo  Is  likely  to  further  fan  the  t  res 
of  Inflation  without  checking  the  groyth 
of  the  Federal  bureaucracy  he 
pledged  to  limit.  The  efforts  made 
in  the  second  Nixon  administration 
ward  eliminating  wasteful  Federal  dx>- 
grams  which  attempted  in  Presld  nt 
Nixon's  words  to  simply  "throw  dolli  rs" 
at  problems  rather  than  attempt 
achieve  sensible  solutions  to  our  prea^ns 
social  and  economic  problems. 

The  new  budget  abandons  any  atteApt 
to  limit  superfluous  Federal  prt>gra^; 
It  merely  follows  the  path  of  least 
sistance  along  the  well-tread  fault  ifies 
of  special-interest  social  l^lslatlon. 

It  is  time  the  Congress  curbs  the  rin- 
away  level  of  spending  by  the  Fed<  ral 
Oovemment  by  rationing  the  largess 
the  "uncontrollable"  Federal  social  i  -o- 
grams  so  that  the  budget  can  be  6§ti- 
tained  within  manageable  limits, 
growth  of  the  bureaucracy  restrali^d. 
and  inflation  brought  under  control, 


UNITED    NATIONS    DEVELOPMEfT 
PROGRAM  IN  JAMAICA 

Mr.  McOEB.  Mr.  President,  ad  a 
staunch  aod  longtime  supporter  of  he 
United  Natims.  I  have  been  quite  o  n 
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cemed  In  recent  jrears  over  efforts  in  the 
Congress  to  erode  our  participation  in 
that  Institution, 

In  this  connection.  I  have  also  been 
concerned  over  what  I  believe  to  be  un- 
Justifled  and  oftentimes  blind  criticism 
of  such  programs  as  the  United  Nations 
devel<H)ment  program.  It  becomes  a  sim- 
ple matter  for  many  in  the  Congress  to 
play  politics  with  such  issues  as  our  con- 
tribution to  UNDP. 

Therefore,  it  was  with  interest  that  I 
read  Majorle  Banks'  article  on  the  con- 
tributions UNDP  is  making  to  the  social 
and  economic  progress  of  the  nation  of 
Jamaica.  The  article,  entitled  "Two  Paces 
of  Development:  Jamaicn"  appeared  in 
the  December  issue  of  Vista  magazine. 
The  article  portrays  the  human  side  of 
the  United  Nations  development  program 
and  is  a  poignant  illustration  of  its  value. 
After  studying  the  article,  it  is  little  won- 
der that  the  developing  nations  of  the 
world  view  the  U.S.  contribution  to  UNDP 
as  evidence  of  this  Nation's  commitment 
to  the  United  Nations,  or  lack  of  it. 

I  would  hope  my  colleagues  in  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  would  devote  their 
attention  to  this  article.  I  believe  it  will 
serve  to  enlighten  us  all  over  UNDP  and 
what  it  is  accomplishing  for  such  devel- 
oping nations  as  Jamaica. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoso. 
as  follows: 

Two  Facbs  or  Dkvxlopmxnt  :  Jamaica 

How  does  a  developing  country  feel  about 
the  United  Nations  Development  Programs?" 
I  asked  this  of  the  editor  of  the  Daily  Glean- 
er, the  morning  newspaper  of  the  Island  of 
Jamaica. 

"The  United  Nations  Development  Pro- 
grams are  absolutely  essential  for  us,"  Mr. 
Theodore  Sealy,  the  editor,  replied  emphati- 
cally without  a  moment's  hesitation.  "How 
else  can  we  buy  at  the  lowest  prices?  How 
else  can  we  get  the  best  possible  experts  from 
anywhere  in  the  world?" 

"Does  the  UN  exert  'outside  Influence'?" 
I  inquired. 

"The  experts  leave  when  the  projects  end 
and  we  are  on  our  own.  There  ii>  no  'infiu- 
ence'  Implied  by  the  assistance  we  receive. 
It's  a  program  of  cooperation  that  we  can 
tnist." 

The  Daily  Gleaner  has  the  qualities  of  a 
metropolitan  paper  even  though  it  serves  only 
the  small  Island  of  Jamaica,  roughly  the  size 
of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  home  of  about  two 
million  people.  The  Gleaner  (It  was  Noel 
Coward's  favorite  newspaper)  soon  becomes 
the  vacationer's  morning  staple  for  both 
world  and  Caribbean  news.  However,  one 
difference  from  the  metropolitan  press  In 
the  United  States  slowly  emerges.  Every  day 
or  so  there  Is  an  article  about  some  ongoing 
project  In  which  the  Jamaican  government  li 
assisted  by  that  major  arm  of  the  United 
Nations  in  developing  countries,  the  United 
Nations  Development  Program  (UNDP). 

With  the  Gleaner  at  hand  for  possible  ref- 
erence to  UNDP-asslsted  projects,  I  rode  east 
along  the  North  Shore.  The  flowers  were  bril- 
liant and  the  coconut  palms  kept  watch  over- 
head. Suddenly  the  palms  appeared  beheaded. 
Only  the  stark  trunks  remained.  Later  the 
Gleaner  headlined. 

30,000-40,000  cocomrr  paliu  lost 
amrvAixT — LrmAi,  TXixowiiro 

The  account  told  that  after  ten  years  of 
research  the  vlUalnous  killer  bad  been  Iso- 
lated but  not  eradicated.  Although  the  cause 
has  been  found,  the  search  for  a  cure  om- 


tlnues  with  help  from  a  team  of  scientists, 
one  afllllated  with  UNDP  and  others  from 
the  United  Kingdom  bilateral  assistance  pro- 
gram. In  the  meantime  the  scientists  had 
successfully  introduced  the  disease -resistant 
"Malayan  Dwarf"  palm.  The  Important  coco- 
nut industry  has  been  saved. 

Day  after  day  there  were  banner  head- 
lines of  the  Gleaner  about  the  price  of  ba- 
nanas per  ton  for  overseas  shipment — just  as 
the  price  of  hogs  comes  first  in  news  in 
Omaha. 

Farther  on  in  my  journey  a  gleaming  white 
banana  boat  was  loading.  An  Inspector  was 
throwing  out  great  green  stallcs  with  the 
ruthless  scrutiny  of  a  perfectionist.  The 
smaU  growers  turned  away  In  despair.  Then 
a  truck  arrived  with  bananas  packed  in 
containers  and  already  inspected.  A  UNDP- 
asslsted  project  had  set  up  a  new  marketing 
method  whereby  only  Imperfect  bananas 
are  thrown  out  rather  than  the  whole  stalk. 
The  others  are  cut  off  In  small  bunches  and 
boxed  for  shipment  at  top  prices.  What  was 
wrong  with  those  rejected  bananas?  Many 
had  been  bruised  by  jolts  over  rough  roads. 
Sir  Arthur  Lewis,  the  West  Indian  world- 
renowned  economist  and  President  of  the 
Regional  Caribbean  Development  Bank,  also 
UNDP-asslsted,  argues  that  better  roads  in 
certain  areas  of  the  Caribbean  wo^old  produce 
an  Increase  in  banana  productivity  that 
would  be  worth  the  cost  of  ro«ul  improve- 
ment. Accordingly,  a  World  Bank  team  (fi- 
nanced by  UNDP)  has  just  completed  an  in- 
vestment feasibility  study  In  Jamaica  which 
is  ex|>ected  to  lead  to  a  major  loan  from  the 
World  Bank.  The  loan  would  allow  the  Oov- 
emment to  modernize  Its  roads'  maintenance 
capacity,  upgrade  its  system  and  the  per- 
sonnel to  run  it.  and  provide  the  much- 
needed  equipment  to  do  the  job.  The  small 
banana  farmer  now  has  hopes  of  substan- 
tially fewer  rejections. 

Along  the  roads  and  In  the  towns  I  saw 
many  idle  youths.  The  younger  generation 
in  rural  areas  often  finds  life  meaningless. 
They  can't  get  paying  crc^s  to  market  due 
both  to  the  poor  state  of  existing  roads  and 
to  an  outmoded  marketing  system.  The 
Gleaner  reported  this  conclusion  oa  the 
basis  of  a  UNDP-asslsted  survey  of  the  avail- 
ability of  good  farm  land.  For  a  new  nation 
with  the  recently  declared  goal  of  becoming 
aelf-sufllcient  in  food  production,  here  was 
one  of  the  countless  pieces  to  be  fitted  into 
overall  national  planning.  As  I  turned  back 
toward  Kingston  a  figure  from  Robert  Mc- 
Namara's  annual  report  as  President  of  the 
World  Bank  to  its  Botud  of  Oovemors  per- 
sistently reciirred  to  me.  He  said  that  forty 
percent  of  the  total  population  in  all  devel- 
oping countries,  despite  their  economic 
growth,  are  trapped  in  poverty. 

The  Kingston  slums  showed  what  he 
meant.  The  population  has  doubled  to  700,- 
000.  The  poorest  families  live  under  impro- 
vised lean-toe,  too  often  pressed  so  tightly 
under  hot  roofs  that  they  can't  stretch  out 
to  sleep.  Children  go  to  schools  (if  they  go 
at  all)  to  classes  of  80  to  aoo,  sometimes 
packed  into  makeshift  space  where  there  is 
hardly  room  to  squeeze  onto  a  narrow  bench. 
Lunch  is  often  Inadequate. 

Mr.  McNamara  put  it  blimtly:  "Current 
development  programs  are  seriously  inade- 
quate. The  affluent  nations  are  not  moving 
effectively  enough  to  assist  the  indigent  na- 
tion. The  Indigent  nations  are  not  moving 
effectively  enough  to  assist  the  poorer  forty 
percent  of  their  own  ptopulatlons." 

"What  does  this  mean  for  the  future  of 
our  world?"  he  sharply  asked  the  Board  of 
Oovemors  of  the  World  Bank.  He  advised 
that  the  highest  priority  be  given  to  the 
population  problem.  Next  to  be  considered 
should  be  jobs  for  survival  for  the  very  poor 
(two  and  one-quarter  billion  worldwide). 
TlUrd.  a  more  equitable  Income  spread  needs 
to  be  achieved  In  the  next  thirty  years  than 
the  present  M.SOO  per  capita  annual  average 
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in  developed  countries  In  contrast  to  around 
$100  per  capita  annual  average  income  in 
the  developing  countries.  He  declared  that  we 
know  enough  to  significantly  Improve  condi- 
tions for  this  forty  percent  of  the  world's 
people  without  unacceptable  penalties  for 
national  growth. 

In  Kingston  I  talked  with  the  United 
Nations  Resident  Representative,  Mr.  Sturges 
Shields.  As  Chief  of  Mission  he  has  the  awe- 
some responsibility  of  comprehending  the 
total  scene;  of  assuring  a  mutually  satis- 
factory partnership  between  the  National 
Government  and  twenty-some  UNDP-asslsted 
projects;  of  informing  the  UNDP  administra- 
tive structure  of  feasibility  studies,  making 
funding  arrangement,  submitting  evaluative 
reports  with  recommendations;  of  hosting 
informal  conferences  between  International 
agencies,  the  development  banks  and  the 
donor  countries  such  as  Canada,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States;  and  of  in- 
ducing cooperation  among  non-governmental 
agencies  who  might  participate  in  develop- 
ment. 

The  day  I  returned  to  Kingston  the 
Gleaner  had  a  four-column  spread  on  a 
speech  by  Mr.  Shields  on  Social  Planning  in 
National  Development.  He  said,  "Some  of  the 
highest  priorities  in  development  are  in  the 
social  field — uncontrolled  population  growth, 
unemployment  especially  of  youth,  unequal 
distribution  of  income  and  proper  nutrition." 
Then  he  defined  these  problems  for  Ja- 
maica. "Population  density  has  moved  in  the 
last  twenty  years  from  200  to  more  than  400 
persona  per  square  mile.  This  creates  pres- 
sures on  both  family  life  and  the  national 
government.  Unemployment  is  the  lot  of 
forty-five  percent  of  those  under  twenty-five, 
while  many  skilled  posts  go  begging.  The 
gap  between  rich  and  poor  is  worsening  even 
In  Jamaica.  Proper  nutrition  through  growth 
of  the  right  food  crops  must  reach  the  criti- 
cal groups  that  need  it  moet." 

There  are  160,000  unemployed  youth  un- 
der twenty-five  In  Jamaica.  Five  UNDP-as- 
Bisted  youth  camps  are  reaching  one  percent 
or  1,600  of  them  with  vocational  training, 
and  the  graduates  are  finding  jobs.  The  new 
government  is  taking  the  initiative  to  reach 
16,000  in  the  near  future  through  commu- 
nity centers  all  over  the  island. 

Thanks  to  Amerlccm  youths  who  partici- 
pated In  marathon  walks  at  so  much  a  mile 
to  benefit  the  World  Food  Program,  the  youth 
camps  receive  flour  and  other  staples  for 
those  hungry  campers  from  the  World 
Food  Program. 

Th^  UNDP  headquarters  occupies  a  modest, 
aging  residence  in  middle  Kingston.  Mr. 
Shields  ia  a  big  man,  quietly  absorbed  In 
his  role  and  obviously  on  top  of  it.  I  men- 
tioned my  awareness,  gained  from  the 
aieaner,  at  UNDP-asslsted  projects  touching 
at  some  time  almost  every  major  concern  in 
Jamaica.  I  inquired  if  I  might  see  some  ter- 
minating projects  with  tangible  long-range 
impact.  So  It  was  that  I  visited  the  Topo- 
gn^hlcal  Mapping  Project  in  the  Jamaican 
Survey  Department  and  the  production 
headquarters  c^  the  National  Physical  Plan 
for  Jamaica. 

The  mapping  project  started  In  1966.  The 
Survey  Department  building  was  modified  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  modem  meth- 
ods of  mapping.  Air  conditioning  was  In- 
stalled to  maintain  ten^>erature  and  hu- 
midity within  narrow  ranges,  Mr.  Allen  Wil- 
liams, Project  Manager,  explained.  After 
the  map-making  equipment  was  installed 
groups  of  young  Jamaicans  were  recruited  by 
a  team  of  UN  experts  In  the  four  main  dis- 
ciplines: pbotogranunetry,  cartographic 
drawing,  photomechanical  techniques  and 
lithographic  printing. 

A  young  Jamaican  trainee  spoke  up  with 
pride:  "We  get  the  machinery  best  suited  to 
our  work  and  at  the  beat  prices  avaUable 
anywhere  In  the  world."  I  nottoed  their  ma- 


chines came  from  four  different  countries — 
Oermany,  Switzerland.  England  and  the 
United  States.  I  recalled  that  buying  at 
competitive  prices  rather  than  just  from  the 
donor  country  usually  meant  a  saving  of  fif- 
teen percent,  according  to  Senator  Prank 
Church  of  Idaho,  in  an  article  in  The  Neto 
Republic  where  he  explained  his  vote  against 
UJ3.  aid  but  his  approval  of  the  World  Ban. 
The  Topographical  Mapping  staff  was  also 
very  proud  that  they  helped  to  meet  what 
promised  to  become  a  serious  emergency. 
The  shortage  in  the  Kingston  area  water 
supply  obliged  engineers  to  request  topo- 
graphical maps  on  short  notice.  The  Survey 
staff  produced  the  maps  according  to  the  en- 
gineers' time  demands. 

The  maps  are  put  to  all  kinds  of  uses.  I  saw 
an  engineer  of  a  bauxite  company  poring  over 
an  array  of  them,  searching  for  clues  for 
possible  mining  sites.  Much  of  this  bauxite 
is  shipped  to  the  United  States  to  be  made 
Into  aluminum  products.  The  maps  serve  for 
the  selection  of  sites  for  dams,  for  real  estate 
developments,  for  the  location  of  a  newly 
planned  farming  community,  for  airport  ex- 
tension. The  Survey  Department  for  mapping 
is  well  on  the  way  to  becoming  self-support- 
ing as  the  basic  work  is  completed  and  special 
requests  are  met. 

The  Topographical  Mapping  project  was  an 
essential  contribution  to  the  other  project 
I  visited,  the  making  of  a  National  Physical 
Plan  that  would  establish  a  frame  of  refer- 
ence for  future  economic  and  social  decisions 
for  the  twenty  years  from  1970  to  1990.  It 
is  a  monumental  achievement,  fully  docu- 
mented and  beautifully  published  in  two 
parts,  as  a  National  Plan  and  as  an  atlas  of 
Jamaica.  The  National  Plan  covers  twenty 
areas  of  national  life — agriculture,  forestry, 
fisheries,  mining,  tourism,  water  resources, 
manufacturing,  population,  urban  structure, 
housing,  utilities,  education,  libraries,  health, 
parks,  recreation,  conservation,  environmen- 
tal quality,  land  use  and  transportation. 

Against  this  comprehensive  and  detailed 
background  of  facts  all  Ministries  of  Oovem- 
ment can  make  decisions.  It  Is  up  to  Jamai- 
cans to  make  use  of  this  remarkable  National 
Plan  for  shaping  their  future.  There  is  no 
financial  Indebtedness  to  eat  away  the  hopes 
it  raises,  as  it  was  paid  for  in  advance  as 
always  by  matching  funds  from  UNDP  and 
the  government — a  partnership  of  equals. 

I  returned  to  the  ofBce  of  Mr.  Shields  with 
a  few  questions. 
"How  are  UNDP-asslsted  projects  selected?" 
"They  are  determined  by  the  Jamaican 
government  with  the  advisory  services  of  the 
UN  Resident  Representative.  The  UNDP  is 
always  dealing  with  changing  governments. 
The  projects  are  so  basically  needed  and  so 
fiexlbly  executed  that  they  continue  through 
different  administrations." 

"WIU  these  projects  help  just  the  sUty 
percent  who  have  work  and  some  fulfiU- 
ment?"  I  asked.  "How  wiU  the  other  forty 
percent  benefit?" 

"First,  the  developing  nations  themselves 
must  take  on  this  reqxmslblllty  as  part  of 
their  national  purpose — Jamaica  seems  to  be 
doing  this — although  I  must  say  that  it  in- 
volves a  growth  of  national  awareness  and 
of  national  spirit.  These  are  developing  but 
will  take  time.  Secondly,  UNDP  and  other- 
sources  of  external  assistance  must  make 
conacloua  efforts  to  channel  more  help  into 
these  types  of  programs.  Community  devel- 
opment in  rural  areas,  agricultural  projects 
for  the  small  farmer,  training  of  youth  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  community — these 
are  as  Important  as  the  building  of  dams, 
bridges  and  new  Industries.  To  expand  l>oth 
national  capabUltles  and  international  as- 
sistance In  these  areas  required  expanding 
resources  for  development." 

"What  is  the  funding  situation  with 
UNDP?"  I  inquired. 

"Funding  has  been  increasing  ovsr  the  last 
few  ysan  by  about  twenty  psroent  in  the 


delivery  of  actual  services,"  he  stated.  "The 
increase  has  come  from  countries  other  than 
the  UJ5.A.  The  United  States  contributed  the 
same  amount,  S86  million,  for  the  three  years 
1969-1972. 

"In  1972  about  $260,000,000  was  expended 
worldwide  by  UNDP  and  about  two  million 
of  this  was  allocated  here  in  Jamaica.  As  I 
said  before,  the  governments  contribute  as 
much  or  more  than  UNDP  provides.  The  goal 
Is  to  increase  s:ich  services  to  $500  million 
annually  from  UNDP  by  1976.  However,  the 
anticipated  Increase  in  prices  will  take  up 
much  of  this  increase.  But  without  annual 
Increases  in  contributions  our  momentxun 
will  level  off  and  good  projects  will  have  to 
be  cut  back  or  dropi>ed,  particularly  if  the 
United  States  only  maintains  or  reduces  the 
1972  level  of  contribution. 

"We  have  to  ask  ourselves  if  we  believe 
In  the  power  of  building  a  better  life  for  our- 
selves and  others.  Look  here,  we  all  know 
that  people,  organizations  and  countries  who 
look  out  only  for  themselves  cease  to  grow 
and  become  decadent.  Those  that  reach  out 
to  help  themselves  and  others  generally 
maintain  healthy  growth." 

With  this  declaration  from  the  United 
Nations  Resident  Representative,  my  Clean- 
er-inspired tour  of  Jamaica  ended.  Editor 
Sealy's  outlook  and  that  of  the  Jamaicans 
I  had  met  was  of  a  people  who  expect  to  win 
the  economic  struggle. 


THE  FARMER  CONSERVES 
ENERGY 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  my  colleagues  are  specifically 
aware  of  the  critical  problems  facing 
American  farmers  this  year — shortages 
of  everything  from  fuel  to  baling  wire 
to  fertilizer,  uncertainties  as  to  the  avail- 
ability of  transportation  to  haul  their 
crops,  and  consumers  who  place  the 
blame  for  higher  prices  on  farmers,  who 
are  providing  food  at  prices  far  below 
what  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
paying.  To  top  it  off.  the  Government 
is  placing  the  responsibility  for  keeping 
our  balance  of  trade  in  shape  squarely 
on  the  shoulders  of  those  same  fanners, 
by  calling  for  Increased  production  for 
export  to  the  markets  of  the  world. 

If  only  those  facts  are  considered,  it 
may  seem  that  the  farmer  has  a  near- 
impossible  job.  Fortunately,  however, 
there  is  one  additi<xial  factor,  a  factor 
which  impresses  me  more  every  day. 
That  extra  variable  is  plain  old  Ameri- 
can ingenuity,  which  our  farmers  have 
to  possess  in  greater  quantities  per 
capita.  In  fact,  they  seem  to  be  looking 
at  today's  problems  with  an  attitude 
that  says.  "How  can  we  make  all  these 
problems  turn  out  to  be  a  long-range 
asset?"  The  answer  to  that  question  is 
arising  in  the  form  of  new  technology 
and  more  e£Bcient  operating  methods,  as 
a  recent  Farmland  News  article  indi- 
cates. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
article  titled  "Energy  Crisis  Hastening 
Age  of  Zero-TUl  Farming"  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, along  with  a  "Facts  for  Farm- 
ers" column,  also  from  Farmland  News. 
The  column  contains  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  an  attitude  I  find  encouraging 
when  it  says : 

This  is  a  good  time  to  evaluate  your  entire 
farming  power  input.  The  past  energy  needs 
of  many  farmers  have  evolved  undsr  condi- 
tions that  are  no  longer  with  us.  The  elimi- 
nation, reduction,  postponement,  or  read- 
justment of  some  of  your  operations  could 
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result  In  eonslderabto  fiMl  asTlngs  and  s|Ul 
mllow  for  ttae  necessary  work. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  larmer  An 
live  up  to  the  challenge  that  has  bc(n 
presented  to  him.  Our  responsibility 
the  Congress  is  to  remove  the  barri( 
that  could  hold  him  back. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkco|d, 
as  follows: 

Kkxict  Cbisis  HABTOttsa  Aim  or  Ziko-T#j. 
Faxming 

(By  Michael  Oraznak) 
Zero  tillage  bas  come  of  age. 
The  energy  crisis  forced  the  maturity 
a  practice  that  has  been  a  "toddler"  foi 
decade.  New  herbicides  have  hastened  adc  »- 
tlon  of  the  practice  to  a  point  where  li  it 
year  almost  eight  million  acres  In  the  Unit  d 
States  were  planted  In  some  variation  of  ^e 
system. 

This  year  the  acreages  of  minimum  bll, 
no-tlllage,  stubble  mulching,  or  any  of  t  e 
other  variety  of  names  given  to  the  practl  », 
will  certainly  leap  upward  rapidly.  Amerlc  's 
fuel-hungry  agriculture  is  ready  for  soi  e 
new  fuel  saving  ideas!  perhaps  part  of  t  e 
answer  Is  zero- tillage. 

On  a  spring  day,  when  others  .Te  not  -At 
starting  to  plow,  Norman  Weiss  of  Jackac  k. 
Mo.,  plants  bis  corn.  "I  can  plant  quick  r, 
earlier  and  have  my  work  interrupted  less 
unpredictable  spring  weather  by  using 
no-till  planter  than  by  any  other  way  tl^t 
I  know  of,"  Weiss  said.  He  explained  h(  w 
residue  of  the  past  crop  not  only  protec  s 
his  slewing  ground  from  erosion  during  t  e 
winter  but  keeps  giving  soil  protection  un  1 
his  crop  roots  anchor  it  in  the  current  a 

It  doesn't  take  a  lot  of  tractcH*  horsepoii*  r 
...  35  to  40  will  do  it.  He  doesn't  have 
plow  bis  ground  in  the  faU  to  have  It  rea«  r 
to  work  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  thus 
isn't  exposed  to  winter  washoCT. 

In  the  spring  of  1973,  when  farmers  we: 
having  trouble  getting  Into  their  fields  bi 
cause  of  continuing  rains,  Weiss  and  son 
40  others  In  his  area  who  own  no-tlll  equl] 
ment  were  able  to  put  In  com  and  soybeai 
while  those  with  conventional  equlpmei 
waited,  helplessly  in  many  cases,  until  on 
very  late  planting  was  possible. 

"A  4-row  unit,  basic  in  the  southeast  Mil 
sourl  area,   costs   about   $2,800."   said   Job 
Brown,  Allls  Chalmers  dealer  in  Jackson, 
sold  13  units  In  the  spring  of  1973.  "Evei 
vinit  in  the  area  was  busy  and  farmer* 
cared  to  do  It  bad  all  the  ciistom  work  tbi 
they   could   handle,"   be   said.    Many   le: 
equipment  to  neighbors  to  increase  the  nc 
till  acreage  of  the  county  to  more  than  8,00 
acres  of  corn,  milo  and  soybeans. 

"I  feel  It  is  now  a  well  established  prac 
tlce  In  our  area,"  said  Norman  Weiss.  He  re 
called  there  was  much  skepticism  In  the  com 
munity  when  Harlan  Hager  of  OordonTlll 
purchased  the  first  unit. 

"You  have  a  larger  original  cash  outla 
for  the  crop  when  you  farm  no-till  becaus 
you  need  chemicals  to  control  the  weeds, 
Weiss  said.  "To  me  the  savings  In  labor,  tlm 
and  fuel  make  it  come  out  about  equal  t 
standard  practices  in  cost.  Being  able  t 
plant  the  crop  on  time,  or  earlier,  more  thai 
evens  things  up.  The  erosion  control  make 
It  a  whale  of  a  benefit  above  the  usual  way." 
As  head  of  the  county  ASCS  ofllce,  he  1 
avrare  of  abuses  to  soil  and  appreciative  o 
practices  which  prevent  them. 

The  University  of  Missouri's  Dr.  C.  M 
Woodruir  has  done  some  early  work  with  nO' 
till  com  production.  "American  people  recog' 
nize  needs  for  careful  and  wise  use  of  natura 
resources,  elimination  of  waste,  cessation  a 
polluting,  and  revitalizing  family  farms  as  i 
means  of  supporting  more  people  comfortably 
and  profitably  in  rural  communities,"  Wood' 
mil  aald.  "Considerations  today  extend  be- 
yond •conomics.  They  encompass  aestbetlca 
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and  the  spirit  of  the  people  as  they  prorhto 
opportunities  to  lead  rich  and  rewarding 
lives." 

Woodruff  sees  the  no-tlll  as  a  practical 
form  of  conservation  farming. 

"The  prtznary  emphasis  of  our  research  to* 
day  is  directed  toward  generating  and  derel- 


"We  made  an  anbydrous  side  dressing  ap- 
plicator. Workers  side  dress  the  crop  when 
the  com  is  eight  to  10  Inches  tall.  A  regular 
plow  co\Uter  is  used  ahead  ot  the  ammonia 
blade  to  cut  through  the  surface  trash." 

Workers  there  have  experienced  a  need  to 
<l"'«lop  equipment  as  situations  arose  but 
oping  new  systems  of  conservation  farming  McKll>ben  feels  that  the  implement  industrv 
made  possible  by  no-tUlage  technology,"  he  eventually  wlU  be  able  to  provide  the  needed 
said  In  viewing  the  practice  as  ".  .  .  systems  tool  for  sero-tUlage.  He  told  of  local  dealers 
of  farming  for  use  of  land  that  previously  has  who  were  sold  out  of  no-till  planters  earlv 
been  deemed  unfit  for  production  of  row  crop      li^st  spring.  ' 


production 

Woodruir  has  compiled  an  outstandingly 
thorough  mimeographed  set  of  directions  of 
Interest  to  farmers  who  are  considering  the 
system.  This  material  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  his  office  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, Columbia,  Missouri  65201.  It  bears  on 
Missouri  conditions  but  brings  out  points 
every  prospective  no-tlll  farmer  will  want  to 
examine.  Woodruff  covers  the  entire  range  of 
conditions  from  sticky  Qumbo  river  bottoms 
to  brushy  sod  hillsides. 

George  McKlbben,  agronomist  of  University 
of  Illinois  Research  Center  at  Dixon  Springs, 
111.,  comes  as  near  as  anyone  in  the  field  to 
being  the  "Granddaddy  "  of  sero-tlllage.  The 
last  eight  years  have  found  him  looking  at 
more  angles  of  the  practice  than  any  other 
person  in  the  nation. 

"Double  cropping  soybeans  really  caught 
on  in  Illinois  last  year,"  said  McKlbben.  He 
explained  a  system  whereby  soybeans  are 
planted  into  wheat  to  produce  both  a  crop  of 
wheat  and  a  crop  of  soybeans  the  same  year. 
Not  only  Is  there  the  profitable  2-crop  advan- 
tage but  the  soybeans  add  nitrogen  to  the 
soil  for  the  use  of  the  succeeding  crop  at 
wheat. 

McKlbben  finds  a  2-pass  system  more  suit- 
able for  his  eero-tlUage  program.  He  explains 
that  the  herbicide  application,  the  key  to 
zero-tillage,  needs  to  be  done  with  aU  <rf  the 
possible  care  that  a  farmer  can  muster.  "Weed 
control  is  so  Important  that  a  farmer  needs 
to  pay  full  attention  to  It  rather  than  trying 
to  put  on  seed,  mouse  control,  fertilizer  and 
insecticide  in  one  pass,"  said  McKlbben. 
"When  zero-tUlage  is  done  on  heavy  sod  the 
farmer  is  putting  on  a  great  deal  of  water 
which  will  make  numerous  stops  necessary 
while  planUng.  This  can  complicate  matters 
if  a  farmer  is  trying  to  do  everything  at 
once." 

McKlbben  outlined  a  system  of  using  red 
clover  to  grow  some  of  the  needed  nitrogen 
for  a  nitrogen-short  agrlcrUture.  "Grow 
wheat  In  fall  and  seed  red  clover  into  It  in 
spring;  then  cut  the  wheat  and  let  the  clover 
stand  over,"  he  suggested.  "This  would  pro- 
vide nitrogen  for  a  com  crop  the  following 
year.  The  problem  here  is  that  we  would 
lose  a  chance  at  a  second  crop,  say  soybeans, 
the  same  year,  but  If  nitrogen  gets  that 
short  it  is  a  way  of  growing  some  of  it." 

BCcKlbben  is  investigating  the  harvest  of 
several  crop  systems  In  a  single  season.  His 
success  with  wheat,  planted  to  soybeans 
prior  to  harvest  of  the  wheat,  and  then  com- 
bining the  soybeans  In  time  to  get  in  another 
crop  of  wheat  has  been  shown  to  have  ex- 
tremely practical  econonUc  poaslbilities  In 
Illinois. 

A  somewhat  parallel  project  at  the  Unl- 
versity  of  Missouri  by  C.  M.  Woodruff  bolsters 
the  evidence  of  practicality.  The  work  of 
both  men  and  niunerous  farmers  of  both 
states  has  shown  profitable  results.  In  sev- 
eral Instances  farmers  thought  so  much 
of  the  idea  that  they  changed  prior  major 
famUng  commitments  to  include  the  prac- 
tice In  their  future  plans. 

I  think  everybody  needs  to  recognize  that 
with  our  prospects  for  limited  nitrogen 
supplies  for  the  coming  seasons  we  need  to 
plan  to  cut  nitrogen  iise  down  quite  a  bit," 
McKlbben  said.  "If  it  could  be  put  on  at  the 
proi>er  time  as  a  side  dressing  there  is  no 
question  that  we  can  cut  back  the  amount 
needed  without  hurting  ourselves  too  much. 


"One  of  our  dealers  fixed  up  a  number  of 
side  dressing  ammonia  applicators  to  be  used 
by  his  customers, "  said  McKlbben  In  noting 
drawbacks  to  nearly  all  of  the  commerclM 
unite  available  for  seeding  and  other  zero- 
tUlage  operaUons.  The  researcher  feels  that  a 
trend  toward  improvement  is  past  due  He  is 
convinced  that  industry  is  entirely  too  slow 
in  getting  machinery  developed. 

His  needs  for  a  zero-tUl  grain  drUl  took 
him  to  farm  machinery  manufacturers  who 
in  effect,  told  him,  "You  go  ahead  and  devel- 
op the  practices  and  machinery  and  U  the 
market  develops,  we  wUl  build  the  ma- 
chinery for  it." 

"This  is  Just  the  sort  of  thing  that  you  face 
though,  when  you  get  to  breaking  new 
ground,'  said  McKlbben  as  he  explained  how 
aU  of  the  pieces  of  the  zero-tillage  "picture 
puzzle"  would  eventxially  faU  into  place. 
"Once  we  get  some  good  solid  engineering 
to  provide  us  with  equipment  that  wUl  work 
for  the  farmer  who,  tislng  established  prac- 
tices, has  to  sUy  out  of  the  field  because 
the  ground  Is  too  wet,  the  practice  will  really 
take  off,"  concluded  McKlbben. 

The  Universities  of  lUlnois  and  Missouri 
are  working  on  zero-till  on  com,  soybeans, 
sorghums,  cotton  and  combinations  of  sev- 
eral crops.  The  University  of  Kentucky  has 
tobacco  work  in  progress.  Others  through- 
out the  nation  are  researching  the  field 
at  an  intensified  pace.  Energy  requirements, 
fertility  practices,  labor,  insect  and  disease 
relationships,  management  techniques  and 
even  crop  varieties  are  entering  the  pictiue 
at  an  astounding  rate. 

At  Ohio  State  University,  Dr.  O.  B.  Ttlp- 
lett,  research  agronomist,  sums  up  the  feel- 
ings of  most  of  the  ^>ecialiste:  "Success 
with  no-tlll  crop  production  hinges  on  the 
satisfactory  performance  of  the  herbicide 
system  to  control  weeds.*' 

He  has  considerable  advice  for  farmers 
switching  from  conventional  to  no-tlUage 
ctxnp  production — moat  ctf  It  Is  aimed  at 
effective  weed  control.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
com  belt,  Nebraska  teste  are  leaning  strongly 
in  favor  of  no-till  com  for  Its  energy-saving 
potential.  In  addition,  figures  there  show 
that  machinery  costs  of  allgbtly  more  than 
haU  of  those  required  by  ccmventlonal  meth- 
ods will  produce  comparable  results,  thus 
ci^iital-sbort  farmers  are  examining  that 
practice. 

It  la  Impossible  to  summarize  easily  the 
position  of  zero-tUlage.  Even  an  effort  to  list 
a  few  of  the  people  heavily  committed  to  the 
research  and  development  ot  the  practice 
falls  very  short  of  being  representative.  As 
with  all  new  or  evolving  agricultural  prac- 
tices, there  will  be  many  mistakes,  many 
along  for  a  free  ride  and  much  that  will  need 
to  be  unlearned  as  more  accurate  knowledge 
comes  to  light. 

Seldom  in  agriculture  has  there  been  a 
development  that  has  sparked  such  high  in- 
terest, or  one  that  requires  so  much  con- 
tinuing study  by  those  engaged  In  or  con- 
templating the  pursuit. 

The  axiom,  "Be  not  the  first  by  which  the 
new  is  tried  nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old 
aside,"  fits  the  situation  most  farmers  find 
themselves  In.  As  with  most  new  develop- 
ments in  agriculture,  local  agrlcultiu^  Infor- 
mation Boiuves  such  as  the  county  agent,  the 
co-op,  or  the  agricultural  college  will  be 
counted  on  heavily  to  keep  the  inquiring 
farmer  Informed. 
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Facts  roa  Fab: 


If  ever  there  has  been  a  year  when  proper 
farm  machinery  maintenance  prior  to  the 
season  was  important,  the  experts  say  this 
Is  it.  Spring  planting  season  is  by  far  the 
most  demanding  on  machinery.  Heading  the 
list  <rf  key  equipment  Is  the  tractor. 

If  possible,  take  the  tractor  to  a  dealer 
and  have  him  check  the  power  with  a  dyna- 
mometer. This  will  index  its  condition  and 
allow  him  to  adjust  it.  It  will  indicate  bad 
plugs  in  a  gasoline  engine,  lesJcy  valves  and 
bad  rings  which  should  be  corrected.  A  com- 
pression check,  a  change  from  winter  to 
sununer  oil,  air  cleaner  and  radiator  check 
will  help  improve  performance  and  reduce 
fuel-robbing  tendencies. 

The  fiuid  in  the  hydraulic  system  and 
transmission  may  need  changing.  Clutch 
pedal  travel,  exhaust  system,  muffler  and 
power  take  off  adjustment  should  be  checked. 

Finally,  make  sure  of  all  safety  devices, 
covers  and  guards.  Replace  "make-do"  re- 
pairs before  the  rush  starts.  Functions  that 
appear  trivial  while  you  are  relaxed  and 
rested  can  invite  disaster  when  you  are  tired 
and  hurried. 

This  Is  a  good  time  to  evaluate  your  en- 
tire farming  power  input.  The  past  energy 
needs  of  many  farmers  have  evolved  under 
conditions  that  are  no  longer  with  us.  The 
elimination,  reduction,  postponement  or  re- 
adjustment (A  some  of  your  operations  could 
result  in  considerable  fuel  savings  and  still 
allow  for  the  necessary  work. 

The  following  table  compiled  by  Edward  J. 
Oonstien,  University  of  Missouri  Extension 
Agricultural  Engineer,  will  give  you  an  idea 
of  where  and  to  what  extent  fuel  consump- 
tion takes  place  in  your  farming. 

ENERGY  AND  FUEL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  SELECTED  FARMING 
OPERATIONS 


Energy 
required 


FMd  operatiofi 


Pounds 
pull 
per 
foot 


Hone- 
power 
hours 
per 
acre 


Feel   required 

(gallons  per 

acre) 


Gaso- 
line 


Diesel 


Moldboard  plow 950     20.9  2.32  1.67 

Chisel  plow 635      13.9  1.55  1.12 

Field  cultivator 240       5.3  .58  .42 

Disc  harrow-stalk  ground 250       5.5  .61  .44 

Disc  harrow— tilled  ground 280       £.2  .68  .49 

Spike  tooth  harrow 105       2.3  .26  .18 

Spring  tooth  harrow. 180       4  .44  .32 

Plant— conventionil„ 180       4  .44  .32 

Plant— no  tillage 90       2  .22  .16 

Spray 14  .1 

Rotary  hoe 100  2.2  .24  .18 

Row  crop  cultivator 195  4.3  .48  .34 

Combine— small  grain 375      8.25  .92  .66 

Combine-corn 650  14.3  1.59  1.14 

Mow 130      2.9  .32  .23 

Rake 80     1.8  .20  .14 

Bale 400      8.8  .98  .70 

Flail  type  harvester 400     8.8  .98  .70 

Field  chop— green 800  17.6  1.46  1.40 

Hay  or  straw 200      4.4  .49  .35 

Rowcrop 1,250  27.5  3.0S  2.20 

Rotary  mower 375  8.3  .92  .66 


Note:  Energy  requirements  shown  are  (or  typical  conditions 
•nd  include  only  fieidwork.  Transport  to  and  from  the  field  is 
not  included.  The  chisel  and  modlboard  plow  figures  are  based 
on  plowing  in  loam  8  inches  deep  at  ^M  miles  per  hour. 


SSI  AND  OUTREACH 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  sup- 
plemental security  income  program — 
BSI — which  became  operative  on  Jsuiuary 
1  of  this  year  represents  a  Federal  as- 
sumption of  various  State  and  local  wel- 
fare programs.  For  the  first  time,  a  sys- 
tem of  direct  Federal  income  mainte- 
nance payments  at  a  set  national  mini- 
mum level  will  be  made  to  the  blind,  dis- 
abled, and  elderly.  Through  the  adminis- 


tration of  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, SSI  guarantees  a  monthly  in- 
come of  at  least  $140  for  an  individual 
and  $210  for  a  couple.  A  cost-of-living 
increase  will  be  provided  in  July  bring- 
ing the  levels  to  $146  and  $219,  respec- 
tively. 

From  the  national  standpoint,  the  SSI 
program  will  reach  a  great  many  more 
people  than  the  previous  State  welfare 
programs.  It  is  estimated  that  SSI  will 
reach  an  approximate  6.3  milhon  persons 
while  the  previous  programs  for  the  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  reached  only  3.3  mil- 
lion. The  3  million  "new  recipiaits"  who 
were  not  on  State  public  assistance  rolls 
offer  a  particular  problem,  as  they  must 
be  sought  out  systematically  on  a  largely 
individuEd  basis. 

To  seek  out  these  needy  eligibles,  a 
joint  effort  has  been  launched  by  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  and  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration.  SSI- ALERT  is  an 
extensive  outreswih  effort  being  con- 
ducted in  cooperation  with  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  and  national  aging  orga- 
nizati(His.  Each  Federal  Social  Security 
District  office  is  responsible  for  coordi- 
nating the  efforts  within  their  areas  with 
about  ten  agencies  r>er  district  designated 
as  ALERT  components.  Enlisting  the 
services  of  media  and  volunteers,  ALERT 
is  attempting  to  find  and  help  those  in- 
dividuals eligible  for  SSI  to  apply  for  the 
benefits. 

An  example  of  one  of  the  ALERT  pro- 
grams is  the  Community  Council  of 
Greater  New  York.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  New  York 
Times  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Feb.  26.  1974] 
Courage  and  DicNrrv  or  Elderlt  Poor  Sith- 

FACE      DXTRING      PROJECT      TO      An>      THEM 

(By  Deirdre  Carmody) 

Courage  can  be  a  quiet  quality  when  it 
breeds  in  the  obscure  and  joyless  comers  of 
the  city.  For  the  most  part  it  goes  unheralded. 
But  it  can  be  found,  if  anyone  tried  hard 
enough. 

Thousands  of  examples  of  this  kind  of 
courage  against  the  anguish  of  old  age  and 
poverty  have  sivfaced  in  the  last  few  weeks 
as  the  city  has  been  conducting  a  major  drive 
to  find  376,000  elderly  people  who  are  Uving 
on  incomes  of  about  $50  a  week.  The  (Mint 
of  the  drive  Is  to  inform  the  old  people — as 
well  as  the  blind  and  disabled  of  any  age 
who  are  Uving  in  poverty — that  they  are 
eligible  for  the  new  Federal  program  of  Sup- 
plementary Security  Income,  which  should 
add  a  few  more  dollars  each  month  to  their 
meager  incomes. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  71,612  peo- 
ple 65  years  old  and  older  were  switched  from 
the  city's  Old  Age  Assistance  lists  to  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  which  over- 
sees the  new  program.  But  the  vast  majority 
of  the  elderly  poor  do  not  appear  on  these 
lists  because  they  have  traditionally  main- 
tained that  welfare  is  the  ultimate  abne- 
gation of  dignity.  And  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  them  continue  inexorably  to  cling 
to  this  tenet  and  to  live  in  overwhelming 
poverty. 

The  Community  Coiuicil  of  Oreater  New 
Tork.  which  Is  conducting  the  search  for 
eligibles  for  the  new  Federal  program  in 
cooperation  with  the  American  Bed  Cross, 
has  been  combing  the   1970  census  flg\u-es 


to  lift  the  anonymity  oS  the  elderly.  One 
major  conclusion  the  officials  have  reached 
Is  that  the  majority  of  the  elderly  i>oor  are 
white,  which  ts  not  particularly  surprising 
since  statistics  show  that  whites  live  longer 
than  blacks  and  since  90  i>er  cent  of  the 
pteople    over    65    in    the    city    are    white. 

But  who  are  the  elderly  white  poor? 

They  are  of  Jewish,  Italian,  Irish,  German, 
Greek,  Polish  and  Russian  origin  for  the 
most  part,  and  they  Uve  in  small  cluttered, 
rent-controlled  apartments  in  shabby  nelgh- 
txirhoods  throughout  the  city.  A  study  now 
being  complied  by  the  Mayor's  Office  on  the 
Aging  found  that  whites  make  up  49  per 
cent  of  the  elderly  who  live  In  the  26  neigh- 
borhoods designated  as  poverty  areas  by  the 
Human  Resources  Administration. 

Their  life  exp«:tancy  is  68.3  years  for  a 
man  and  75.7  years  for  a  woman,  seven 
years  longer  than  that  of  blacks.  The  study 
found  that  about  100,000  of  the  elderly  whites 
in  the  inner  city  were  more  than  70  years 
old.  And  although  it  is  generally  assiuned 
that  they  are  mostly  foreign-bom,  47  per 
cent  of  them  were  born  here,  and  of  this 
group,  40  per  cent  are  at  least  second-genera- 
tion Americans.  Most  of  them  worked  dur- 
ing their  lives  and  once  knew  better  days, 
but  now  30  per  cent  of  them  have  annual  in- 
comes of  less  than  $2,000. 

But  de^ite  the  paucity  of  their  funds, 
many  of  them  hold  on  desperately  to  small 
savings  that  wUl  guarantee  them  a  decent 
bvirial  and  assure  that  they  will  leave  this 
world  with  the  same,  fierce  dignity  with 
which  they  lived  in  it. 

Gertie  Tucker  is  a  70-year-old  woman  who 
lives  on  upper  Riverside  Drive,  somewhat 
north  of  Harlem  but  well  south  of  the  neat 
brick  apartment  buildings  of  Washington 
Heights,  where  other  elderly  Jewish  women 
like  her  live.  She  is  deaf  and  has  been  par- 
tially disabled  since  she  was  5  years  old  when 
doctors  damaged  her  spine  during  an  <^er- 
ation  to  cure  the  eSects  of  polio. 

As  a  result  of  her  spinal  condition,  she  is 
4  feet  6  inches  tall  and  it  has  become  in- 
creasingly painful  for  her  to  walk.  She  also 
has  a  bronchial  condition  and  needs  oxygen, 
but  no  one  Is  willing  to  lug  the  oxygen  equip- 
ment up  the  six  steep  fiights  of  steps  in  her 
building. 

There  is  an  elevator,  but  It  has  been  broken 
for  the  last  six  months,  and  despite  her  dis- 
abled condition.  Miss  Tucker  has  to  trudge 
up  the  stairs  to  get  to  the  small,  three-room 
apartment,  where  she  has  lived  since  she 
sold  the  family  house  in  the  Williamsburg 
section  of  Brooklyn  during  the  Depression 
for  just  enough  money  to  guarantee  a  grave 
for  her  father  when  he  died. 

Recently  she  was  confined  to  her  apart- 
ment for  days  beca\ise  of  her  bronchial  con- 
dition, with  nothing  more  to  eat  than  the 
cereal  from  the  boxes  on  the  shelf.  She  does 
not  go  to  the  doctor  at  times  like  this  be- 
cause it  costs  to  much  and  she  is  too  proud 
to  apply  for  Medicaid. 

"You  have  to  go  through  a  means  test." 
she  said,  "And  I  just  couldn't  go  through 
that." 

In  the  early  days  she  was  quite  a  phenom- 
enon because,  despite  her  physical  disabil- 
ities, she  had  t>een  one  of  13  girls  in  a  class 
of  400  men  to  graduate  from  the  Brooklyn 
College  of  Pharmacy.  For  years  after  that  she 
worked  for  doctors  and  in  hospitals. 

When  she  was  53  years  old,  she  tried  to  lift 
a  metal  X-ray  container,  but  it  was  too  heavy 
and  it  ripped  her  chest.  She  had  to  stop 
working. 

One  day  she  awoke  to  find  a  man  trying  to 
climb  through  her  window.  She  got  out  in 
time,  but  the  apartment  has  since  been 
broken  into  four  times.  She  has  been  mugged 
on  the  street  toxxx  times  and  twice  thieves 
have  taken  her  eyeglasses  as  well  as  her 
money. 
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"Oace  it  WM  thrve  Toung  boys,"  obe  ftald. 
"Two  were  11  or  la  yean  old  and  on^waa 
maybe  7  or  8.  Can  you  imagine  them 
me?  It'*  because  I'm  so  anuUl  and 
I'm  a  very  slow  walker.  The  oldest  oni 
me  around  the  throat  and  one  went 
my  pockets  while  the  third  one  grabbe< 
bag." 

After  that  she  began  staying  home  al 
time. 

"I   began    to    feel    ntyself    go    very    ifuch 
downhill  and  I  was  beginning  to  get  cat 
she  said.  "I  think  I  might  have  become  sfnlle 
but  I  recognized  It  in  time  and  I 
suddenly  one  day  that  I  had  to  get  out 
She  loves  to  study,  so  she  went  to  the 
Ish    Theological    Seminary    and 
them  to  take  her  as  a  student  in  a 
class.  The  seminary  agreed,  but  it  was 
theless  a  problem  because  the  bus  left 
three  blocks  from  the  simlnary  at  the 
a  sharp  Incline  that  was  too  steep  for  he 

So,    day    after    day,    people    driving 
Riverside   Drive   stopped   in   amazemen 
they  caught  sight  of  a  tiny,  elderly 
hitch-hiking  down  the  steep  hill  to 
to  attend  her  class. 

Now,  her  health  Is  worse  and  she  has 
to  give  up  her  classes.  She  will  not  say 
her  income  is,  but  it  Is  evidently 
television  set  has  been  broken  for  four 
and  she  cannot  afford  to  have  it  fixed, 
day  she  struggles  down  the  six  flights  of 
where  a  b\u,  sponsored  by  a 
group,  picks  her  up  and  takes  her  to  the 
senior   citizen   center  where  she   can 
free  lunch. 

The  neighborhood  is  almost  entirely 
and  Puerto  Rlcan  and  she  Is  the  only 
person  at  the  center.  She  says  she  is 
eluded  from  activities  as  a  result. 

"I  don't  really  blame  them,"  she  said.  * 
haps  they  want  their  own." 

The  curious  thing  about  Miss  Tucker, 
declined  to  have  her  picture  taken.  Is 
her  face  is  unllned  and  her  hair  still 
brown.  The  thing  that  bothers  her  mo« 
that  she  is  completely  alone  and  if 
should  happen  to  her,  she  thinks  it  mlgh 
days  before  anyone  found  her.  She  has 
that  there  are  groups  who  call  old  peopi 
home  once  a  day  to  check  on  them 
would  like  that. 

"It  would  give  me  a  feeling  that 
knows  I'm  here,"  she  said. 

One  of  the  principal  lures  of  the 
program  for  people  like  Miss  Tucker  is 
It  is  not  what  they  consider  a  handout 
the  Oovemment  but  money  from  Social 
rlty  funds  to  which  they  are  entitled  by 
tue  of  having  worked  during  their  life, 
ally,   however,   a  person  does  not  have 
have  held  a  job  to  be  entitled  to  join 
Federal    program   and   recipients   automlti- 
cally  get  Medicaid. 

People  who  are  over  65,  blind  or 
are  eligible  if  their  total  income  does  not 
ceed  $227  a  month  if  they  are  single  or 
a  month  for  a  couple.  They  are  also  allowed 
to  own  a  bouse  valued  at  $25,000;  a  car 
ued  at  $1,200;   and  have  savings  of  up 
$1,500  ($2,250  for  a  couple)   and 
policies  with  a  total  face  valuue  of  $1,60( 
less.  Income  limitations  are  slightly 
for  people  who  are  working. 

Applicants  should  apply  to  their  local 
clal   Security   Administration   offices, 
In    telephone    books    under   "TTnited 
Oovemment:   Health.  Education,  and  Vfel- 
fare,  Department  of  .  .  ." 

To  date,  the  program  has  unearthed 
Of  the  nSjOOO  persons  thought  to  be  eUglfle 

Shlolme  Davidman  is  76  years  old 
there  la  still  a  lot  of  red  In  the  thldc  _ 
of  hair  above  his  crinkled  face.  It  Is  ea>] 
see  what  the  brash,  husky-voiced  Rum; 
immigrant  must  have  looked  like  SO  y4^i» 
ago  wtwn  be  first  came  to  New  York  weai  ag 
a  straw  bmt  and  carrying  a  cane 

When  he  left  Ellis  Island,  he  had  $a^0. 
Today,  his  total  Income  la  the  $182  a  moi  th 
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he  receives  from  Social  Security,  although 
this  will  probably  rise  to  $227  a  month  when 
he  applies  for  supplemental  income.  He  pays 
$143  a  month  in  rent  and  $13.66  every  three 
months  for  Medicaid,  •Itbougb  he  wlU  be 
able  to  forgo  this  when  he  gets  8J3.I. 

But  Mr.  Davidman  Is  so  cheerful  and  so 
busy  and  so  smiling  that  it  is  as  if  he  had 
no  cares  at  aU.  It  is  difficult  to  get  him  to 
talk  about  how  he  lives  on  so  little  money, 
not  because  It  seems  to  be  the  raw  and  pain- 
ful subject  that  it  is  to  so  many  elderly  peo- 
ple, but  simply  because  he  seems  to  dismiss 
his  poverty  with  impatience  as  if  he  didnt 
have  time  to  dwell  on  It. 

He  has  been  a  butcher  in  Philadelphia, 
worked  in  laundries  in  the  Bronx,  ovmed  a 
small  store  In  the  Crown  Heights  section  of 
Brooklyn,  which  sold  knlshes,  and  has  run 
all  around  the  city  as  a  messenger,  even  in 
his  later  years. 

But  his  talent  has  been  as  a  teacher  and 
a  writer  and  he  taught  Yiddish  history  and 
literature  in  Jewish  schools  in  Chicago,  De- 
troit, Passaic  and  Paterson.  In  addition  to 
English,  he  speaks  Yiddish,  Hebrew,  Russian, 
Ukrainian  and  Rumanian  and  the  zest  that 
carries  him  through  the  lean  days  now  Is 
the  zest  of  a  scholar  for  whom  days  are  never 
long  enough.  He  says  he  often  does  not  go 
to  bed  until  2  A.M. 

"I'm  not  looking  for  money,"  he  said. 
"'What  I'm  Interested  in  Is  that  people 
should  know  my  work  as  a  teacher." 

Mr.  Davidman  has  just  completed  a  book 
called  "A  Song  to  Yiddish,"  which  is  a  com- 
pilation of  essays  and  poems,  many  of  them 
his  own.  Friends  gave  him  enough  money 
to  have  it  published  privately  and  he  con- 
siders it  his  greatest  achievement. 

A  radio  plays  classical  music  as  he  works 
In  the  kitchen  of  his  B\uiny  apartment  in 
Brighton  Beach,  a  block  away  from  the 
ocean. 

There  are  spools  of  thread,  rubber  stantps, 
bottles  of  ink,  cough  medicine,  playing  cards 
and  endless  notebooks  scattered  around  and 
he  works  for  hours  writing  stories  or  work- 
ing on  translations  into  Yiddish.  A  few  years 
ago  he  went  to  work  for  a  small  Jewish  news- 
paper for  $30  a  week  as  a  proofreader,  but 
times  were  bad  and  they  let  him  go  a  year 
ago. 

He  smokes  three  packs  of  cigarettes  a  day. 
He  does  his  own  washing  and  cooking  and 
eats  chicken,  when  he  can,  with  lots  of 
onions.  The  rest  of  the  tlnie  he  eats  rice 
and  drinks  tea. 

His  wife  died  six  years  ago  and  he  has  a 
daughter  who  lives  in  Queens  and  a  son  who 
Is  an  artist  in  San  Francisco. 

"When  I  get  in  a  jam,  I  write  to  the  kids 
and  they're  good  to  me,"  he  said.  "Sometimes 
I'm  so  busy,  but  this  way  it's  happiness.  You 
feel  that  you're  really  creating." 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  for 
many  of  the  elderly  white  poor  is  that  they 
never  experienced  the  degree  of  poverty  that 
they  have  now  and  they  are  bitterly  aware  of 
their  decline.  The  study  for  the  Office  of  the 
Aging  found  that  the  largest  bulk  of  whites 
they  studied  were  skilled  workers  during 
their  adult  working  years,  but  that  15  per 
cent  were  once  Involved  in  professional  and 
managerial  occupations  and  20  per  cent  were 
owners  of  small  businesses  or  employed  in 
clerical  or  aalee  occupations.  But  In  1970, 
according  to  the  study.  30  per  cent  of  them 
had  annual  incomes  of  less  than  $2,000. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  white  elderly 
Is  their  fierce  Independence  and  their  refusal 
to  move  In  with  children  who  are  often  liv- 
ing in  suburban  homes  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances. The  Office  of  the  Aging  study 
found  that  95  per  cent  of  the  old  white  people 
continued  to  maintain  their  own  homes  de- 
spite the  overwhelming  difficulties  in  doing 
■o. 

JtUle  O'Connor  is  a  e4-year-old  widow 
whoee  $60  a  week  of  unemployment  ran  out 


in  July  and  whoae  life  savings  ran  out  In 
September. 

"I  got  panicky,"  she  said.  "But  oh.  I  swal- 
lowed my  pride  and  that  was  hard.  Living  in 
the  neighborhood  and  knowing  all  the  fami- 
lies and  knowing  that  they  knew  my  daugh- 
ter wasn't  living  with  me.  I  don't  like  people 
asking  me  personal  things  Uke  wasn't  my 
son  giving  me  anything?" 

So  she  applied  for  food  stamps,  but  she 
didn't  even  have  enough  cash  to  buy  the 
quantity  that  was  required.  Then  she  ap- 
plied for  welf£ire,  although  years  before  when 
her  husband  was  dying  she  had  been  treated 
roughly  when  she  appUed  and  had  sworn  she 
would  never  go  to  a  welfare  office  again. 

She  had  been  told  at  that  time  that  she 
was  Ineligible  because  she  had  a  $1,000  in- 
surance policy  and  when  she  said  she  would 
use  it  for  her  husband's  funeral,  she  was 
told  she  had  no  reason  to  worry  because  the 
city  paid  $250  to  hvaj  paupers. 

But  last  fall  she  was  desperate  so  she 
swallowed  her  Irish  pride  and  went  to  the 
welfare  offices  again,  only  to  find  that  her 
battered  old  car,  which  she  uses  to  visit  her 
son  and  his  family  in  the  subiu-bs  on  week- 
ends, prevented  her  from  being  eligible  for 
welfare. 

Julie  O'Connor,  however,  is  made  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  toughness  despite  her  frail  de- 
meanor and  her  gentle  pale  face.  She  had 
been  widowed  In  her  30's,  raised  two  children 
and  taken  care  of  her  father  until  he  died  at 
83.  When  her  father  forbade  her  to  work 
because  he  felt  that  women  shouldn't,  she 
took  in  ironing  and  did  it  in  secret  without 
his  knowing. 

This  time  she  found  a  job  taking  care  of 
an  old  woman  and  now  she  has  a  secretarial 
job.  Her  apartment  In  Long  Island  City  costs 
her  $86  a  montb,  but  she  carmot  afford  to 
rent  an  apartment  in  the  suburbs  near  her 
SOIL  Her  pride  Is  Immense  (she  refused  to 
have  her  picture  taken)  and  her  strong  Irish 
Catholic  faith  carries  her  through. 

"llie  wolf  Unt  at  the  door,  he's  at  the 
table,"  she  said.  "But  Ood  gives  us  what  we 
have  and  what  we  dont  have  we  don't  need." 


OAO  RULES  ON  RUSSIAN  ENERGY 
DEAL 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  releasing  a  ruling  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  stating  that  the  pending  $6.1 
billion  Russian  energy  development  deal 
In  Siberia  is  illegal  without  a  specific  de- 
termination by  the  President  that  this 
specific  transaction  is  "in  the  national 
interest." 

The  GAO  also  concluded  that  all  past 
Export-Import  Bank  transactions  with 
the  UJ3.S.R.  have  been  illegal  because 
they  circumvented  existing  law. 

I  asked  for  this  OAO  ruling  because  I 
oppose  this  Russian  "energy  deal"  and 
felt  that  the  Export-Import  Act  require- 
ments were  not  being  followed.  American 
tax  dollars  should  be  put  into  domestic 
energy  exploration,  and  not  spent  on 
Russian  energy  exploration. 

Based  on  this  GAO  report.  I  am  taking 
two  actions: 

First.  I  have  formally  requested  the 
Export-Import  Bank  today  to  "immedi- 
ately susi>end  consideration  of  all  credit, 
loan,  guarantee,  or  Insurance  applica- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  the  Soviet  Union 
until  Congress  has  received  adequate  as- 
surances that  future  Export-Import 
Bank  transactions  with  the  Soviet  Union 
will  comply  with  existing  law." 

Second.  As  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  I  have  begrm  prepara- 
tions to  introduce  an  amendment  to  bar 
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the  multibfflion-dollar  Russian  "energy 
deal"  in  the  event  that  the  President  does 
report  to  Congress  that  tiie  Export- 
Import  Bank  credits  for  the  Siberian 
energy  devrtopment  project  is  in  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

One  Russian  "wheat  deal."  which  has 
been  driving  American  bread  prices  sky- 
high  is  au>ugh.  I  vehemently  oppose 
putting  billions  of  precious  American 
energy  development  money  Into  the  pro- 
posed Russian  "energy  deal." 

The  United  States  should  be  concen- 
trating our  long-range  energy  invest- 
ment dollars  on  domestic  coal,  shale  oil, 
atomic  energy,  and  other  potential  UJS. 
energy  sources,  rather  than  investing  in 
Russian  development. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945, 
as  amended,  prohibits  Export-Import 
p^tnic  transactions  with  Communist  na- 
tions unless  the  President  reports  to 
Congress  that  each  such  transaction  is 
in  the  national  interest.  It  is  not  enough, 
as  the  present  and  past  administrations 
have  done,  to  simply  certify  across-the- 
board  that  trade  with  a  particular  coun- 
try will  be  in  the  national  interest. 

I  will  press  for  congressional  review 
of  this  Siberian  energy  deal  and  con- 
gressional action  to  put  our  money  into 
domestic  energy  development  instead. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  GAO  legal  opinion  be  re- 
printed In  XuU  at  this  point  in  the 
Recobo. 

There  being  no  objecticoi,  the  legal 
opinion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO,  as  follows: 

COMFfOt  1MW   OkNIBAI.  OF 

THE  UNrrsD  States, 
WaaMnifton,  D.C.,  Mmrch  i.  1974. 
Hon.  Rtch*kd  S.  Schwezkek, 
VS.  Senmte. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Sknatos  ScHwxiKBt:  Tour  letter  of 
January  31,  1974,  raises  several  questions 
ctKicernlng  the  participation  ot  the  Exjxxt- 
Import  Bank  (Bxlmbank)  in  transactions 
Involving  the  Soviet  Unloa.  These  questions 
arise  prlmarUy  in  view  of  section  3(b)  (2)  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as 
amended,  which  prohibits  the  Bank  from 
guaranteeing,  insiirlng  or  extending  credits 
in  connection  with  the  purchase  or  lease  of 
any  product  by  a  Communist  country  except 
In  the  caae  of  any  transaction  which  the 
President  determines  woiild  be  in  the  na- 
tional interest  and  so  reports  to  the  Congress. 

Tou  state  It  to  be  your  understanding  that 
on  October  18.  1972,  President  Nixon  deter- 
mined it  to  be  In  the  national  interest  for 
Eximbank  to  extend  credits  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Subsequent  to  this  Presidential  deter- 
mination, XHmbank  has  extended  credits  to 
the  Soviet  Union  in  numerous  transactions, 
and  the  Bank  has  reported  such  transactions 
to  the  Congress.  However,  no  separate  deter- 
mination of  national  Interest  for  each  in- 
dividual transaction  has  been  issued  by  the 
President. 

Tou  also  indicate  that  Eximbank  is  pres- 
ently considering  an  application  by  the  So- 
viet Union  for  a  $49.5  million  direct  loan  to 
be  invested  In  an  energy  development  project 
in  the  Takutsk  area  of  Eastern  Siberia,  and 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  expected  to  seek  ad- 
ditional Eximbank  credits  to  finance  a  $7.0 
billion  North  Star  energy  development  proj- 
ect in  Western  Siberia. 

In  consideration  of  the  foregoing  matters, 
you  request  our  response  to  the  following 
specific  questions: 

(1)  In  view  of  the  restrictions  contained 
in  the  ExptM^Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as 
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amended,  has  the  Bank  acted  In  compliance 
wltb  appUoable  law  in  extending  credit  to 
the  Swlet  TTUlon  In  the  alMenoe  of  individual 
Pr— Identlal    detanntMUons.   submitted   to 

Congress,  to  the  effect  that  each  such  trans- 
action is  in  the  national  Interest? 

(2)  Regardless  of  the  legality  of  prior  loans, 
in  view  of  the  present  American  energy  crisis, 
can  the  Eximbank  legally  extend  credit  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  pending  Yakutsk  energy 
development  project  in  the  absence  of  a  spe- 
cific Presidential  determination,  submitted 
to  Congress.  th«t  such  transaction  Is  in  the 
national  interest? 

(3)  What  is  the  total  amount  of  Eximbank 
funds  presently  outstanding  In  loans,  guaran- 
tees or  insurance  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
what  is  the  total  amount  of  Federal  fluids 
presently  committed  to  energy  research  and 
development  in  the  United  States? 

As  you  indicate,  the  President  made  a  de- 
termination concerning  extension  of  Exim- 
bank credits  to  the  Soviet  Union  on  October 
18,  1972.  The  full  text  of  this  determination. 
as  published  at  37  FJt.  22573  (October  20, 
1972),  Is  as  follows: 

"The  WRm  House, 
Washington,  October  18, 1972. 

"I  hereby  determine  that  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  for  the  Exiwrt-Import  Bank 
of  the  United  States  to  guarantee,  Insure,  ex- 
tend credit  and  participate  in  the  extension 
of  credit  In  connection  vrith  the  purchase  or 
lease  of  any  product  or  service  by,  for  xise  In. 
or  for  sale  or  lease  to  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  in  accordance  with  Sec- 
tion 2(b)  (2)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1945,  as  amended. 

[signed]  Rich  ABO  Nzzon" 

This  determination  was  reported  to  the 
Congress  on  the  date  it  was  made.  See  Con- 
gressional Record  for  October  18, 1972,  H10409 
(Executive  Communication  No.  2432).  Ob- 
viously this  document  evidences  a  determi- 
nation that  it  is  in  the  national  Interest  to 
extend  credits  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  gen- 
eral matter,  and  without  reference  to  any 
particular  transaction  or  transactions. 

Your  first  question,  as  to  the  validity  of 
such  a  general  determination,  requires  con- 
sideration of  the  leg^lslatlve  history  of  sec- 
tion 2(b)  (2)  of  the  Bxport-Imp<H^  Bank  Act 
and  prior  appropriation  act  provisions. 

Section  2(b)  (3)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  12  UJ3.C.  635(b)  (3). 
provides,  quoting  from  the  United  States 
Code: 

"The  Bank  in  the  exercise  of  Its  functions 
shall  not  guarantee,  insure,  or  extend  credit, 
or  participate  in  any  extension  of  credit — 

"(A)  In  connection  with  the  purchase  or 
lease  of  any  product  by  a  Communist  country 
(as  defined  in  section  3370(f)  of  Title  32).  or 
agency  or  national  thereof,  or 

"(B)  in  connection  with  the  purchase  or 
lease  of  any  product  by  any  other  foreign 
country,  or  agency,  or  national  thereof,  if  the 
product  to  be  piirchased  or  leased  by  such 
other  coTintry,  agency,  or  national  Is.  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Bank,  principally  for  use 
In,  or  sale  or  lease  to,  a  Communist  country 
(as  so  defined), 

"except  that  the  prohibitions  contained  in 
this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  In  the  case 
of  any  transaction  which  the  President  de- 
termines would  be  in  the  national  Interest  if 
he  reports  that  determination  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  within  thirty 
days  after  making  the  same." 

The  above -quoted  provision  was  added  by 
section  1(c)  of  the  act  approved  March  13, 
1908.  Pub.  L.  90-267.  83  Stat.  47,  48.  The  1908 
act  was  in  this  regard  based  upon  a  some- 
what similar  limitation  which  had  been 
carried  in  appropriation  acts  for  prior  years. 
The  appropriation  act  limitation  first  ap- 
peared In  the  Foreign  Aid  and  Belated 
Agencies  Apprc^rlation  Act,  1964.  approved 
January  6,  1904,  Pub.  L.  88-358,  77  Stat.  857, 
863,  as  follows: 


"None  of  the  funds  made  available  because 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Title  shall  be  used 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  either  guaran- 
tee the  payment  of  any  obligation  hereafter 
Incurred  by  any  Communist  country  (as  de- 
fined in  section  620(f)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  at  1961.  as  amended)  or  any 
agency  or  national  thereof,  or  In  any  other 
way  to  participate  in  the  extension  of  credit 
to  any  such  country,  agency,  or  national.  In 
connection  with  the  purchase  of  any  product 
by  such  country,  agency,  or  national,  except 
when  the  President  determines  that  such 
guarantees  would  be  in  the  national  interest 
and  reports  each  such  determination  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
within  30  days  after  such  determination." 

The  same  language  was  Included  in  the 
appropriations  acts  for  1965  (78  Stat.  1022), 
1966  (79  Stat.  1008).  1967  (80  SUt.  1024-35), 
and  1968  (81  Stat.  943). 

The  appropriation  act  limitation,  as  orig- 
inally enacted  in  1904,  represented  a  com- 
promise t>etween  proponents  of  a  flat  pro- 
hibition against  Eximbank  participation  in 
any  transactions  Involving  Communist  coun- 
tries, led  by  Senator  Mundt  and  Representa- 
tive Flndley,  and  those  members  who  insisted 
upon  according  discretion  to  the  President. 
However,  the  legislative  history  indicates 
that  this  language  was  intended  to  require  a 
specific  Presidential  determination  for  each 
transaction  to  be  exempted  from  the  pro- 
hibition. Thus  Senator  Mundt  commented  as 
follows  In  a  statement  appearing  at  109  Cong. 
Rec.  36619: 

"•  *  *  The  compromise  language  which 
we  finally  developed  In  the  conference  report 
and  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  House  Is 
a  significant  and  Important  policy  recom- 
mendation by  Congress  and  a  firm  expres- 
sional  intent.  It  contains  the  same  specific 
prohibition  against  extension  and  guarantees 
of  credit  to  the  Communist  nations  con- 
tained in  S.  3310  but  it  provides  an  escape 
clause  to  be  used  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  only — and  I  repeat  only — when 
be  himself  finds  in  the  case  of  each  proposed 
credit  transaction  that  be  believes  It  to  be  In 
the  national  Interest  •   •   •. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"I  am  confident  there  are  many  in  Congress 
and  throughout  the  country — and  I  Include 
myself  among  them — who  will  want  to  scru- 
tinize each  such  transaction  most  Intently 
and  carefully  if  It  shovdd  actually  eventuate 
and  be  authorized.  •  *   * 

"Thus,  I  am  wen  satisfied  with  the  policy 
declaration  and  the  specific  prohibition  In 
this  matter  contained  in  the  conference  re- 
port and  by  the  work  acccwnpllshed  by  the 
House-Senate  conference  committee  in  writ- 
ing Into  this  foreign  aid  appropriations  bill 
a  prohibition  which  can  be  voided  only  by 
specific  Presidential  action  to  be  publicly 
reported  in  each  case  within  30  days  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress." 

The  same  intent  seems  to  be  manifested 
during  House  consideration  of  the  confer- 
ence report.  Mr.  Passman  observed: 

"*  *  *  The  so-caned  Mundt  amendment 
which  was  agreed  to  by  the  conferees  re- 
quires two  things  specifically:  The  Presi- 
dent must  determine  that  financing  such  as- 
sistance by  the  Export-Import  Bank  is  neces- 
sary, and  the  President  must  report  each 
such  determination  *  *  *. 

•  •  •  •  • 
*****  If,  for  example,  there  are  30  such 

determinations,  the  President  wlU  report  30 
different  times  *  •  *."  100  Oong.  Rec.  25410- 
17. 

In  response  to  an  observation  that  the 
President  had  already  in  effect  detmnlned 
that  sales  of  wheat  and  other  agricultural 
products  to  the  Soviet  Union  were  In  the  na- 
tional interest,  Mr.  Rhodes  stated: 

"Of  course,  the  gentleman  realizes  that  a 
new  determination  has  to  be  made  with  each 
transaction  under  the  terms  of  this  amend- 
ment?" Id.  at  26418. 
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A«  noted  previoualy,  the  preaent  stet  tory 


provision  waa  enacted  in  1968  by  Publk 


90-367.  The  report  on  tbe  1968  leglalatU  i  by 


tbe  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 


rency  noted  the  similar  provision  conti  ined 


In  prior  appropriation  acts,  but  pointed 
•  •  •  the  committee  provision  goe 


yond  the  existing  provision  in  two  resf  »eta. 
First,  as  indicated,  tt  toould  require  c  de- 
termination of  national  interest  by  the 
President  in  the  case  of  indirect  as  tpt  I  as 
direct  transactions  with  Communlat  c  >un- 
trlee.  Second,  the  provision  becomes  a  jMurt 
of  the  Bank's  stetutory  charter  and  doe<  not 
need  to  be  adapted  each  year  by  the  Ion- 
gress  as  in  the  case  with  the  approprii  ;ion 


act."  S.  Rept.  No.  493,  90th  Cong..  Ist  se*..  4. 
(IteUc  supplied.) 

Tbe  conference  report  commented  frith 
reference  to  the  provision  enacted: 

"The  Bank  Is  also  prohibited  from  Par- 
ticipating in  credit  transactions  in  con  leC' 
tlon  with  the  purchase  or  leaae  of  any 
product  by  a  Communist  country  * 
except  after  a  Presidential  determination 
ctymmunicated  to  Congress  toithin  30  lays 
after  it  is  made,  that  the  transaction  u  mid 
be  in  the  national  interest."  H.  Rept.  No.  fl03, 
90th  Cong,  ad  sees.,  4.  (Italic  supplied.) 

Finally,  in  explaining  the  conference  |rer- 
slon  of  the  1968  legislation.  Senator  M\  ikie 
reiterated  that  section  a(b)  (2)  was  >at- 
temed   after   the   similar   limitation   wpich 
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had  been  carried  in  impropriation  acte. 
Cong.  Rec.  3836. 

Thus  the  language  of  section  a(b)  (3 
the  present  act,  together  with  Ito  le^ali  tive 
history,  clearly  requires  a  separate  dete  mi 
nation  for  each  transaction.  Your  first 
questions    are    therefore    answered    in 
negative. 

With  reference  to  your  third  question 
materials  enclosed  herewith  Indicate 
preaent  stetus  and  extent  of  Kximb«uik 
tldpation  in  transactions  involving 
Soviet  Union.  Finally,  a  report  to  the 
dent  dated  December  1,  1973,  from  the  ClftkiT' 
man  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In- 
dicated tlie  following  obligations  for  Fe<  sral 
energy  research  and  development  for 
years  1973  and  1974: 


of 


two 
the 

the 
the 


|ln  millions  of  dolltr$| 

PrarM  tiwaMt 

Actual       PI 
1973 

mad 
1974 

|5i8 

20.0 

88.t 

396.1 

82.S 

S2.3 

laoMM  domestic  productioa  «l  o<l  and 

OS 

14  % 

SiiSMtiito  cotl  tor  eU  md  p* 

VilidMs  siKtair  oaUflii 

17.2 
17  1 

!3wO 

T6UI.„..._. ^ 

64a2 

»13 

re- 


We  have  not  audited  or  verified  the  i^  ore 

data.  The  President's  fiscal  year  1976  bu  get 

oontalns  $1.S  billion  for  direct  energ^^ 

search  and  development. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Kufn  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  United  Statt 


INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMEW 
ASSOCIATION 


lid 


Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  what 
the  House  vote  In  January,  which 
the  defeat  of  our  fourth  replenlshmen  .  to 
the  International  Develoinnent  Assfci 
ation,  really  prove? 

Was  it  an  indication  that  the  Ao^ri 
can  people  were  fed  up  with  our  par  ci 
pation  in  such  programs?  Was  it  an  ifdi- 
cation  that  the  American  people  i 

turning  their  backs  on  two-thirds  of  ^ 

world's  population?  Was  it  an  indlcal  on 
that  Americans  feel  they  could  now  go 


the 
1- 


ire 
he 


it  alone  in  the  world?  Or  was  it  an  indi- 
cation that  we  had  become  coldhearted 
and  ruthless  In  our  treatment  of  the  poor, 
the  starved,  the  illiterate,  and  the  less 
fortunate  of  the  devel(4>ing  world? 

Even  though  considerable  rhetoric  to 
this  effect  was  soimded  in  the  House 
vote.  I  do  not  believe  the  American  peo- 
ple necessarily  siqwort  the  action  taken 
by  their  elected  r^resentatives.  I  base 
this  conclusion  on  the  himdreds  of  edi- 
torial letters,  and  resolutions  by  nu- 
merous organizations  which  have  poured 
into  my  office  condemning  the  action. 

Today,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  a 
sampling  of  the  editorial  sentimmt  from 
aroimd  the  Nation  which  I  believe  rep- 
resents the  true  spirit  of  this  NaUon  and 
not  what  the  opponents  of  IDA  perceived 
to  be  the  sentiment  of  our  citizens. 

From  the  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Journal: 

Uncle  Sam  has  been  left  lo<Aing  like  Uncle 
Scrooge. 

Prom  the  Providence,  R.I.,  Bulletin: 
It  (the  House  vote)   was  unexpected  and 
largely  tmexplainable. 

From  the  Spokane,  Wash.,  Spokesman 
Review: 

Congress  may  have  lost  a  long-term  positive 
gain  because  of  a  short-term  negative  aspect. 

From  the  American  Banker: 
The  House  vote  last  week  was  spiteful,  and 
directed  at  the  wrong  targets.  In  tbe  midst 
of  all  the  country's  troubles  involving  self- 
respect  and  public  stature,  it  ought  not  to 
Impose  on  the  country  this  unnecessary  dis- 
grace. 

From  the  Knoxville.  Tenn.,  News 
Sentinel: 

Ever  since  the  Mamhall  Plan,  foreign  aid 
has  been  firmly  based  on  the  enlightened 
self-interest  of  the  United  Stetes.  It  would 
be  a  pity  to  abandon  this  phlloeophy  now  In 
an  attempt  to  strike  back  at  oU  blackmail. 

From  the  Los  Angeles  Times : 
But  for  the  United  SUtaa  Itself  to  adc^t 
the  selfishness,  the  shortsightedness  of  these 
oil-producing  nations  on  the  broad  question 
of  economic  development  would  compound 
the  crlalB,  not  resolve  it. 

FtY>m  the  Boston  Globe: 

Congress  has  no  reason  to  be  proud  of  its 
first  substantive  act  after  returning  from  a 
slz-week  recces  for  the  holiday  season — a 
reoeas  which  probably  Involved  a  lot  of  per- 
aonal  pleasure  and  comfort  for  many  of  Its 
members. 

From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times: 
By  Ite  unthinking  act.  the  Bouse  may  have 
tmperUed  not  simply  the  economies  of  some 
of  theae  oountrlea,  but  also  th«  Uvea  of  many 
of  their  Inhabitants. 

From  the  New  York  Post: 

Obviously  many  Americans  are  weary  of 
high  food  prices,  poUtlcal  corruption  and 
seemingly  contrived  shortages.  Their  fatigue 
la  understandable.  It  does  not.  however,  com- 
pare with  devastating  deprivation  elsewhere 
In  the  world — or  excuse  refusal  to  extend 
relief  in  conformity  with  our  worthiest  tradi- 
tion. 

From  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  Citizen 
Journal: 

If  the  poor  nations  of  the  earth  conclude 
there  is  no  compassion  left  *mnng  the 
wealthy  countries,  and  no  liope  of  further 
help  In  Improving  the  lot  of  their  woefully 
needy  people,   the   ultimate  price  to  the 


United  Stetes  and  tbe  rest  of  the  Western 
World  might  be  very  high  mdaed. 

Prom  the  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  News: 

We  are  all   in  tbe  same  world,  and  the 

problems  of  the  poor  countries  are.  in  part, 

the  problems  of  us  all. 

Frmn  the  Baltimore  Sun: 

But  as  a  percentage  of  the  nation's  gross 
national  product,  the  American  contribution 
rates  weU  down  the  list  of  the  developed 
countries. 

From  the  Hartford,  Conn.,  Courant: 
Just  when  others  are  increasing  their  sup- 
port of  the  IDA  is  no  time  to  withdraw  ours. 
The  hand  that's  lost  could  be  our  own. 

From  the  Louisville,  Ky..  Courier  Jour- 
nal: 

l4«t  week's  vote  by  a  substantial  majority 
of  the  House  to  reject  the  U.S.  commitment 
of  81. S  biUlon  to  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  (IDA)  was  Indefensible  and 
deplorable. 

From  the  Kansas  City  Times: 
Bias,    narrow    self-interest    and    outright 
misunderstanding  won  the  field  this  week. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer: 
We  like  to  think  of  ourselves  as  a  gen- 
erous people,  yet  as  World  Bank  President 
Robert  McNamara  notes,  the  U.S.  ranks  14tb 
among  the  top  16  donor  countries  in  terms  of 
national  income. 

From  the  Wilmington,  Del.,  News: 
The   House  of  Representetivea  has  voted 

against  the  honor,  tradition  and  Interests  of 

the  United  States. 

From  the  Washingt<m  Star-News: 
The  refusal  to  authcMrixe  the  contribution 

of  $1.6  billion  over  the  next  four  years  la  an 

act  of  shocking  irresponsibUlty. 

From  the  New  Yoi^  Times: 

Often  it  is  argued,  the  Congress  seems  re- 
luctant to  recognize  that  development  aaslst- 
anoe  brings  mutual  benefite  to  IndustrlaliMd 
and  less  developed  nations  alike. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  these  are  only 
a  sampling  of  the  editorial  comments 
from  around  the  Nation.  In  the  next  few 
days.  I  will  be  inserting  more  edit<Hlal8 
in  the  Record.  I  would  hope  th&t  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  would  not  lose 
sight  of  what  these  editorials  are  saying 
to  the  Congress.  The  tenor  of  these  edi- 
torials are  reasoned,  logical,  and  far- 
sighted.  I  would  bape  that  we,  as  elected 
representatives  of  the  people,  could  con- 
duct ourselves  with  6<»ne  semblance  at 
the  respmsibility  to  be  found  in  these 
comments. 

With  all  our  domestic  dilSciilties,  it 
might  be  Just  the  time  for  the  Congress 
to  begin  exerting  a  little  leadership, 
rather  than  ragaging  in  narrow  and  self- 
serving  ends.  Tbe  Nation  wlU  pay  a  high 
price  for  this  reckless  self-indulgraice  if 
we  do  not  begin  acting  responsibly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consult  that  these 
editorials  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Jan.  35, 1974] 
Houss  8RT7N8  Pooa  Nanom 

Uncle  Sam  has  been  left  looking  Ilka 
Uncle  Scrooge.  Abruptly  and  foolishly,  the 
House  has  killed  a  biU  for  a  new  contribu- 
tion to  the  World  Bank  to  help  economic 
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development   la  tbe   poorest  eoontrles  on 

earth. 

The  contribution,  amounting  to  $1.5  bil- 
lion over  four  years,  is  part  of  a  total  contri- 
bution of  84.6  billion  from  wealthier  coun- 
tries and  is  proportionally  smaller  than  the 
current  VS.  share  of  supi>ort.  The  Nixon  ad- 
minlstraUon  U  behind  the  Idea,  but  many 
defecting  BepubUcans  Joined  Democrate  to 
crush  it. 

The  need  is  clear.  The  World  Bank  calcu- 
lates that  for  41  of  these  poorer  nations  tbe 
additional  oil  import  bill  this  year  will  ex- 
ceed the  entire  amount  of  foreign  aid  they 
i«oelve.  It  is  too  often  overlooked  that  while 
tbe  industrallEed  West  is  squeezed  hard  by 
the  high  cost  of  oil,  backward  nations  are 
devasteted. 

Congressmen  who  argue  that  the  aid  will 
merely  flow  to  the  Arab  oil  countries  are 
thinking  narrowly.  It's  a  lot  like  saying 
that  you  shouldn't  pass  tbe  hat  for  the 
gravely  111  because  wealthy  physicians  might 
ultimately  profit.  It  may  be  true,  but  it  does 
not  lessen  the  need,  or  ths  moral  obligation 
to  assist. 

As  for  the  argument  that  the  US  Itself 
has  pressing  domestic  needs,  none  can  deny 
that  this  is  so.  But  it  is  also  true  that  we  pos- 
sess the  basic  wealth  to  meet  our  own  prob- 
lems as  wen  as  assist  impoverished  nations. 

This  is  the  right  kind  of  aid.  It  is  economic, 
not  military.  It  Is  channeled  through  a  mul- 
tinational agency  and  thus  does  not  en- 
tangle us  In  the  political  affairs  of  assisted 
countries.  The  House  should  reconsider. 

(From    the    Providence    (R.I.)    Bulletin. 

Jan.    28.    1974] 

DiSASTxa  roB  Poor  Natioks 

The  Ho\ue  defeat  of  a  biU  to  increase  the 
United  States  contribution  of  "soft  loans" 
to  developing  countries  throtigh  the  World 
Banlcs  has  spread  dismay  among  the  whole 
development  aid  community.  It  was  un- 
expected and  largely  unexplalnable. 

Thia  country  had  agreed  last  year.  In  con- 
Btiltetlons  with  other  memliers  of  the  World 
Bank,  to  a  doubling  of  the  total  contribu- 
tions to  the  "soft  loan"  program,  which  la 
handled  by  the  International  Development 
Asaoclatl4»i.  a  subsidiary  of  the  World  Bank. 
The  Increase  would  raise  the  program  to  a 
level  of  1.6  billion  dollars  a  year,  compared 
with  the  old  program  of  about  800  million 
dollars  annually.  Where  the  VS.  share  was 
40  per  cent  in  the  old  program,  American 
negotiators  had  insisted  on  cutting  it  to 
ODe-third  in  the  new. 

Still,  the  House  rejected  the  entire  author- 
ization, which.  In  the  legislative  process,  had 
been  cbangad  to  13  billion  spread  over  four 
years.  Hie  vote  was  decisive — 348  to  148.  It 
was  so  startling  that  it  drew  a  strong  state- 
ment of  protest  from  Secretary  of  Stete  Kis- 
singer and  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  Shultz. 
An  even  stronger  blast  came  from  Robert  S. 
McNamara.  World  Bank  president,  who  called 
the  vote  "an  unmitigated  disaster  for  hun- 
dreds of  minions  of  people  In  the  poorest 
nations  in  the  world." 

The  "soft  loan"  program  Is  separate  from 
the  regular  loans  of  tbe  World  Bank.  The 
bank,  in  tbe  past  five  years,  has  boosted  ite 
annual  volume  of  loans  from  1.6  billion  to 
three  billion  dollars.  These  are  made  on  a 
much  tougher  basis,  from  a  banker's  point 
of  view,  although  Interest  charges  ai»  rela- 
tively low.  Tliey  are  designed  to  foster  busi- 
ness and  industrial  entotprlses  In  the  poorer 
nations.  IDA  "soft  loans"  are  Interest-free, 
extend  for  as  much  as  60  years,  and  go  only 
to  countries  with  per  capita  Incomes  of 
(300  a  year  or  leas.  They  are  much  more  in 
the  native  of  foreign  aid."  although  not 
outright  grants. 

One  of  the  arguments  in  the  House  against 
the  expansloB  of  the  program  waa  that  the 
total  of  iBcreaaMl  loaiM  for  most  of  ttw  poor 


countries  would  be  less  than  the  increaaed 
cost  of  oil.  Members  argued,  in  elfect,  that 
the  extra  money  would  simply  flow  through 
to  the  oil  exporting  countries,  especially  the 
Arab  oil  producers  that  have  created  inter- 
national upset  by  their  current  oil  embargo. 
But  the  developing  nations  desperately  need 
oil.  They  do  not  have  any  margin  of  waste  or 
luxury  that  can  be  cut,  as  does  the  United 
Stetes,  for  example.  The  increased  cost  of 
oil  poses  an  overwhelming  problem  for  them. 
In  short,  the  squeeze  on  oU  makes  aid  all  the 
more  urgent  for  them,  not  less  urgent. 

Although  Congressman  Mahon  of  Texas, 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, warned  that  House  members  arent 
going  to  change  their  minds,  an  attempt 
ought  to  be  made  to  prevent  a  crisis  for  the 
developing  countries.  Possibly  a  favorable 
vote  by  the  Senate  could  have  some  impact. 
Certainly,  greater  pressure  ought  to  have 
come  from  the  congressional  leadership  and 
from  the  White  House,  despite  their  pre- 
occupation with  the  Watergate  scandals. 

The  World  Bank  and  the  IDA  can  provide 
the  impetus  for  putting  the  poorer  nations 
on  their  own  feet  economically.  But  they 
cannot  do  it  without  full  cooperation  from 
the  rich  nations.  The  House  vote  has  left 
VS.  participation  in  the  stepped-up  program 
In  question. 

[From  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman 
Review,  Jan.  26. 1974] 

INVESTMKNT    IN    VFTAL    BBSOUBCES 

It  may  not  be  an  unusual  circumstance, 
but  Henry  Kissinger  is  mad  at  Congress.  The 
House  has  kUled  a  bill  sponsored  by  the 
administration  for  a  new  contribution  to  the 
World  Bank  to  aid  economic  development  in 
poor  nations.  Kissinger  considers  us  to  be 
committed  to  an  equlteble  share  among  all 
industrialized  nations  and  thU  action  wlU 
mean  a  major  blow  to  United  Stetes  world 
leadership. 

At  first  glance,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  root 
of  the  bill's  defeat.  The  country  is  under- 
standably disillusioned  with  foreign  aid. 
Many  congressmen  pictured  the  aid  simply 
flowing  from  the  poor  countries  into  the 
pockete  of  the  oU-producing  Arab  countries. 
We  would  be  throwing  money  away  with 
nothing  to  show  for  it. 

These  fears  are  tinderstandable  but  Kis- 
singer has  a  point  also.  The  contribution 
should  be  handled  as  a  loan  and  not  a  gift 
and  with  that  condition  it  can  be  thought  of 
as  a  grubstake  for  oux  future.  The  poorer 
nations  may  be  poor  in  the  way  of  develop- 
ment but  certainly  not  in  terms  of  natural 
resources  that  will  tw  extremely  valuable  In 
future  years.  In  a  sense,  through  economic 
development  loans  we  are  Investing  In  those 
resources. 

There  is  a  legitimate  fear  that  these  poorer 
nations  will  pull  a  stunt  similar  to  the  Arab 
oU  boycott.  Nevertheless,  they  could  do  so 
and  in  fact  may  be  more  likely  to  do  so  with- 
out U.S.  loans.  When  the  United  Stetes 
doesnt  utilise  ite  Influence  others  are  quick 
to  fill  the  gap.  Tbe  Arab  oll-produdng  na- 
tions have  already  announced  plans  to  set 
up  a  $200  million  fund  to  help  African  coun- 
tries purchase  Arab  oil.  That  can  feasibly 
mean  the  beginning  of  an  Afro-Arab  alli- 
ance that  can  team  up  against  the  United 
Stetes  later. 

Kissinger  is  right  in  warning  we  cant  go  It 
alone.  We  may  be  able  to  become  self-sufll- 
clent  in  energy  and  other  areas  but  there  la 
always  going  to  be  some  vital  resource  we 
need.  Provided  the  locms  are  legitimately 
treated  aa  loans,  provided  our  economy  can 
afTord  the  investment  and  provided  other  de- 
veloped nations  are  also  doing  their  share, 
tbe  economic  development  lending  program 
la  a  worthwhile  Investment  In  our  future. 
Congress  may  have  lost  a  long-term  positive 
gain  because  of  a  short-term  negative  aspect. 


Summary:  In  the  House  defeat  of  a  bill  to 
give  a  contribution  to  the  World  Bank.  Con- 
gress has  weakened  a  valuable  Investment  for 
our  future. 

[From  the  Amolcan  Banker,  Jan.  28,  1974] 
Thk  Denial  of   IDA  Is  a  Discracx 

It  was  a  disturbing  signal  that  the  House 
of  Bepresentetlves  gave  last  week,  when  it 
voted  overwelmingly  against  the  replenish- 
ment of  IDA. 

By  a  coimt  of  248  to  165.  the  Hoiise  killed 
the  bill  which  had  been  passed  by  the  Senate 
to  conunit  $1.5  billion  av^i  a  period  of  foiur 
years  to  the  International  Development  As- 
sociation. As  the  soft-loan  agency  of  the 
World  Bank,  the  IDA  makes  loans  to  the  most 
desperately  poor  countries  on  easy  terms.  The 
$1.5  billion  represente  one -third  of  IDA'S 
budget  for  that  period,  a  reduction  from  the 
40%  which  the  United  Stetes  had  granted 
in  the  past. 

The  sadness  of  the  action  is  not  so  much 
that  it  is  one  more  manifestation  of  the  new 
isolationism  which  seems  to  be  gaining 
strength  in  the  nation.  Rather,  it  is  a  cause 
for  concern  because  It  seems  to  show  a  turn- 
ing away  from  the  poor  and  helpless — a 
repudiation  of  the  national  characteristic  of 
thoughtful  charity. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  this  rebuff, 
of  course.  Is  the  national  disenchantment 
with  foreign  aid.  That  process  of  dlslUuslon- 
ment  set  in  when  the  promise  of  political 
benefits  abroad,  which  was  one  of  the  early 
selling  pointe  for  these  programs,  was  dashed, 
and  the  country  learned  that  could  not  buy 
friendship.  That  poor  climate  was  subse- 
quently made  worse  by  the  impact  of  foreign 
competition  upon  domestic  Industries,  giv- 
ing rise  in  recent  years  to  a  virulent  new 
form  of  protectionism.  And  the  oH  crisis, 
of  course,  has  dramatically  sharpened  antip- 
athy and  fear  of  the  harm  foreign  economic 
and  business  activity  can  do  to  American 
workers. 

That  quite  legitimate  concern  has  grown 
so  large  that  It  has  ca\ised  Congress  to  re- 
voke its  traditional  modest  expression  of 
chariteble  concern  for  the  poor  nations 
which  pose  no  threat  to  the  economic  weU- 
belng  of  Americans. 

The  argumente  on  behalf  of  IDA,  which 
make  a  clear  distinction  between  ite  func- 
tion and  the  more  poliUcally  motivated 
forms  of  aid.  have  been  engulfed  in  the  over- 
whelming resentment  of  all  endeavors  re- 
motely suggestive  of  giving  anything  to  for- 
eigners. 

The  fact  that  the  U.S.  economic  leaders, 
particularly  Treasviry  Secretary  George 
Shults.  have  labcxed  successfully  to  diminish 
the  proportion  of  the  U.S.  load,  and  to  ^>read 
this  modest  burden  mwe  fairly  among  other 
industrial  nations,  has  availed  nothing.  Tbe 
fact  that  the  VS.,  once  tbe  world  leader  In 
foreign  aid,  now  has  fallen  well  behind  other 
industriid  nations  in  the  pr<^>ortion  of  ite 
wealth  that  it  allocates  for  development  has 
not  appeased  the  political  mood  to  reduce 
it  even  further. 

Oddly,  tbe  cutting  off  of  aid  to  the  poor 
abroad  does  not  appear  to  be  in  response 
to  a  demand  to  take  better  care  of  the  poor 
at  home;  it  seems  to  be  entirely  a  protest 
vote  against  foreign  aid  as  such. 

The  banking  industry  is  in  a  unique  posi- 
tion to  appreciate  how  wrong  Is  this  denial 
of  IDA,  both  because  of  ite  sense  of  commu- 
nity responsibility,  as  expressed  in  individual 
institutions'  support  for  local  charities, 
much  as  tbe  U.S.  government  has  helped  ite 
poor  neighbors  around  the  globe,  and  In  ite 
sense  of  the  potential  for  healthy  business 
relationships  In  helping  the  less  developed 
countries  to  grow. 

Now  the  Administration,  beset  by  enor- 
mous problems  elsewhere,  faces  the  task  of 
trying  to  salvage  what  It  can,  legislatively. 
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In  the  hope  of  deUverlng  on  lt« 
the  poorest  of  the  world.  There  seems 
some  hope  that  the  IDA  replenishmei 
which  breezed  through  the  Senate 
waa  overwhelmed  In  the  House,  could 
vlved,  poeslbly  for  less  money.  There  b 
embarrassment  to  the  political 
who  will  have  to  do  this  chore,  and  th< 
be  aome  dlfScultles  within  IDA  In 
the  necessary  adjustment  If  they  do 
settle  for  a  smaller  amount. 

But    that    awkwardness    Is 
con^ared  with  the  shame  of  the  rlcl 
In  the  eyes  of  the  poor  of  the  world  I 
repudiation  U  eJlowed  to  stand.  The 
vote  last  week  was  spiteful,  and 
the  wrong  targets.  In  the  midst  of 
country's  troubles  Involving  self-respec 
public  stature.  It  ought  not  to  Impo 
the  country  this  unnecessary  disgrace. 
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[From  the  KnoxvlUe  (Tenn.) 
Jan.  27.  1974] 
An  Iix-CoNsn>ERKD  Votb 
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The  House  should  reconsider  Its 
348-156  vote  against  a  new  $1.5  blllloi 
contribution  to  the  International  De 
ment  Association  (IDA),  the  branch  < 
World  Bank  that  makes  "soft"  loans  i 
poorest  of  the  world's  poor  nations. 

The  Administration  bill  to  fund  th( 
was  beaten   by   a  combination   of 
stances,  chief  among  which  was  the  oil 
squeeze  and  the  widespread  suspicion 
Hovtse  that  a  great  deal  of  the  $1.5 
would  ultimately  find  Its  way  Into  the 
iirles  of  extortionate  Arab  oil  princes. 

Lending  credence   to  this   theory   ^ 
World  Bank  calculation  that  for  41  c 
have-not  nations  the  increases  In  the 
of  the  oil  they  must  import  would 
eat  up  the  total  foreign  aid  they  will 
from  all  sources  this  year.  Hence,  the 
reasoned,  the  U.S.  contribution  to  IDA  '#ould 
do  no  more  than  further  enrich  oil-; 
nations    that    are    plucking    the 
Western  World  like  a  helpless  chicken. 

As  tempting  as  the  theory  Is,  It  won't 
analysis.  If  the  n.S.  reneges  on  Its 
contribution  to  IDA,  so  will  other 
nations.  Thus  the  total  cost  to  poor  couftrles 
will  be  sonoe  unknown  multiple  of  $1 
lion,  and  It  Is  going  to  hurt  them  crfeUy 
More  than  the  oil  Imports  they  need,  1 
deprive  them  of  public  health  servlcea 
proved  agriculture,  power  and  wtAer 
•cts,  roads  and  bridges — In  short, 
they  need  to  lift  their  people  out  of  the 
less  morass  of  poverty  Into  which 
bom. 

If  the  poor  nations  of  the  earth  conllude 
that  there  is  no  compassion  left  amon 
wetdtby  countries,  and  no  hope  of 
help  In  Improving  the  lot  of  their  wo^uUy 
needy   people,    the    ultimate    price    ta 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
World  might  be  very  high  indeed. 

Kver  since  the  Marshall  Plan,  forelg 
has  been  firmly  based  on  the  enllgh 
self-interest  of  the  United  States.  It  x 
be  a  pity  to  abandon  this  philosophy 
an  attempt  to  strike  back  at  oil 

The  Administration  promises  to 
a  scaled-down  request  for  new  IDA 
We  hope  It  does  so.  We  hope  too  tha 
White  House  will  support  the  new 
with  more  vigor  and  purpose  than  It  slAwed 
during  the  House  debate  over  the  orl  ;lnal 
request. 

(Frmn  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Jan.  2S,  974] 
Thx  Wbong  Takoxt  or  U.S.  Amqbi 
It  Is  not  surprising  that  Congress  is 
at  the  Arabs  about  the  inflationary  Ina  iaaes 
In  petroleiun  prices.  But  to  vent  this  i  nger 
by  killing  the  new  American  contrlbutl  n  to 
the  International  Development  Assn.  |s  to 
pick  the  wrong  target. 
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IDA  Is  the  World  Bank  arm  that  serves  the 
145  poorest  nations  In  the  world,  natk>ns  wltli 
a  per  capita  Income  of  $375  a  year  at  leas. 
Since  1961  It  has  provided  about  $0  billion, 
not  much  In  a  world  accustomed  to  q>end- 
Ing  himdreds  of  billions  on  arms  alone.  But 
It  has  made  a  crucial  difference  for  the  re- 
cipients, helping  Improve  agiicultxire,  educa- 
tion, family  planning — making  a  difference 
that  argues  for  more,  not  less,  money. 

In  broad  terms  of  American  finance,  the 
amount  of  the  contribution  is  not  significant. 
The  American  share  of  the  proposed  replen- 
ishment was  to  be  at  an  annual  rate  of  $376 
million  a  year,  compsured  with  the  present 
level  of  contribution  of  $320  million. 

But  In  withdrawing.  Congress  places  In 
jeopardy  the  entire  $4.5  bUlion  funding.  The 
American  share  was  to  be  $1.6  billion  over  a 
four-year  period — one-third  of  the  total, 
compared  with  the  40%  share  paid  In  the 
past. 

The  United  States  already  Is  a  year  behind 
schedule  In  keeping  Its  commitments  to 
earlier  pledges  totaling  $1.6  billion  since 
1960.  In  the  general  accounting  of  foreign 
assistance  from  rich  nations,  measured  as  a 
percentage  of  gross  national  product,  the 
United  States  presently  ranks  among  the 
lowest  contributors,  with  only  Japan,  Italy, 
Switzerland  and  Austria  giving  lower  per- 
centages of  ONP.  The  present  flow  of  Ameri- 
can loans  and  grants  Is  less  than  0.33%  of 
America's  ONP,  and  Includes  only  about  $300 
million  a  year  In  nonrepayable  grants. 

Many  congressmen  who  voted  against  the 
IDA  replenishment  must  have  had  their  eyes 
on  the  oU-produclng  nations.  And  for  good 
reason.  The  massive  increases  In  oil  prices 
have  crippled  development  In  the  poor  na- 
tions of  the  world,  In  effect  wiping  out  the 
potential  gains  provided  by  Western  assist- 
ance. 

What  makes  matters  worse  Is  that  the  rich 
oil-producing  states  have  shown  no  sense  of 
responsibility  In  sharing  their  capital  with 
other  developing  nations.  None  of  the  Arab 
states,  for  example,  has  ever  contributed  to 
IDA  In  the  past,  and  only  one,  Kuwait,  with 
a  modest  $27  million,  has  pledged  to  help 
the  next  IDA  replenishment.  No  price  con- 
cessions have  been  offered  the  poor  countries, 
although  tbere  has  been  a  proposal  for  a 
$200  million  Arab  fund  to  help  black  Africa. 

In  this  circumstance,  the  congressmen 
must  have  wondered  If  any  further  aid  from 
the  West  would  simply  end  up  In  the  coffers 
of  the  oll-rlch  nations,  further  distorting  the 
world  monetary  situation. 

But  for  the  United  States  Itself  to  adopt 
the  selfishness,  the  shortsightedness  of  these 
oil-producing  nations  on  the  broad  question 
of  economic  development  would  compound 
the  crisis,  not  resolve  It. 

There  Is  no  question  that  economic  devel- 
opment will  be  set  back,  stalled,  perhaps 
reversed,  unless  the  oil  producers  themselves 
compensate  for  the  blow  of  high  oil  prices 
on  the  poorest  nations.  That  makes  more 
urgent,  not  less,  however,  continued  support 
for  IDA  from  the  Western  Industrial  nations 
that  have  been  Its  prime  supporters. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Olobe,  Jan.  26,  1974] 
Hklp  the  Poob  Countsixs 

Congress  has  no  reason  to  be  proud  of  Its 
first  substantive  act  after  returning  from  a 
six-week  recess  for  the  holiday  season — a 
recess  which  probably  Involved  a  lot  of  per- 
sonal pleasure  and  comfort  tar  numy  of  Its 
members.  On  Wednesday  It  killed  a  $1.5 
billion  appropriation  as  the  American  share 
of  the  latest  "replenishment"  of  the  Inter- 
national Develc^ment  Association.  Other  na- 
tions will  furnish  another  $3  billion  to  assist 
the  less-developed  countries  In  the  long  and 
complicated  task  of  upgrading  their  econo- 
mies. 

This  la  to  be  the  fourth  replenishment  of 


IDA,  an  adjunct  of  the  World  Bank,  and  Its 
programs  of  Interest-free  loans.  IDA'S  credits 
are  for  periods  of  60  years  with  oQly  one  per- 
cent repayment  for  each  at  the  first  lo 
years  and  larger  amo\ints  over  the  balance 
of  the  loan.  The  funds  are  used  for  such 
basic  projects  as  agriculture,  electric  power, 
transportation  and  water  supply,  plus  eom- 
merclally  oriented  Industrial  and  tourist  en- 
terprises. 

It  Is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  needs  of 
the  poorer  countries.  Hiindreds  of  millions 
of  persons  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica still  subsist  on  annual  Incomes  of  about 
$100.  Their  only  hope  f<»-  greater  longevity 
and  fuller  lives  lies  In  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrlal  Improvements  that  will  alleviate 
chronic  hunger  and  other  privations  in 
health,  education  and  housing. 

As  compelling  as  their  Inunedlate  needs 
may  be.  Congress  had  other  reasons  to  vote 
the  funds  for  IDA.  The  recent  surge  in  pe- 
troleum prices  has  caused  some  disruption 
In  the  Industrialized  world,  but  It  has  cre- 
ated havoc  in  the  plans  of  the  poorer  coun- 
tries, which  now  find  collectively  that  higher 
prices  for  fuel  more  than  offset  flows  of  aid 
through  IDA  and  other  national  agencies. 

The  oil  producing  countries — themselves 
for  the  most  part  nonindustrlallzed — have  so 
far  made  no  attempt  to  assist  the  poorer 
nations  either  with  special  price  treatment 
or  with  other  forms  of  assistance.  They  have 
made  some  pious  conunents  about  commu- 
nity of  Interest  with  the  poorer  nations  but 
have  not  made  any  significant  contributions 
to  a  problem  shared  by  all  mankind. 

The  assistance  to  IDA  and  the  poorer 
countries  will  serve  as  reminder  to  every- 
one— rich  nation,  poor  nation  and  oil  na- 
tion— that  an  Incredibly  large  job  must  still 
be  done  and  that  the  current  energy  short- 
age, aggravated  If  not  actually  caused  by  the 
producing  nations,  must  not  Interrupt  It. 

The  opposition  to  the  bill  that  led  to  Its 
death  In  the  House  seems  partly  Inspired  by 
doubts  about  the  utility  of  aid  generally, 
but  we  suspect  this  Is  rooted  In  the  flaws 
of  direct  aid  by  this  country,  often  linked 
with  or  even  as  disguised  military  aid. 

Furthermore,  although  there  are  unques- 
tionably errors,  mistakes,  false  starts  and 
disappointments  with  such  assistance.  It  Is 
absurd  to  kill  the  whole  concept  rather  than 
attack  the  specific  shortcomings. 

From  a  practical  point  of  view,  the  chief 
possibility  seems  renegotiation  of  the 
amount  Involved  to  allow  reconsideration  by 
Congress.  This  should  be  done  speedily.  And 
Congress  should  reverse  its  vote. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Jan.  38,  1974) 
HxLP  TKB  Bank — And  thk  HuifcsT 

By  a  vote  of  348  to  156,  the  House  last  week 
killed  a  bill  that  would  have  provided  an  ap- 
propriation of  $1.5  blUton  to  help  the  World 
Bank  alleviate  some  of  the  unprecedented 
human  suffering  In  the  underprivileged  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  By  Its  unthinking  act,  the 
House  may  have  imperiled  not  simply  the 
economies  of  some  of  these  countries  but 
also  the  lives  of  many  of  their  Inhabitants. 

Robert  S.  McNamara,  president  of  the  bank, 
does  not  ordinarily  comment  on  actions  by 
the  bank's  member  countries,  but  he  cor- 
rectly called  the  House's  action  "an  unmiti- 
gated disaster."  Several  African  nations  were 
counting  on  the  money  to  help  them  re- 
cover from  some  of  the  century's  worst 
droughts.  India,  the  world's  largest  democ- 
racy, has  been  disastrously  crippled  by  the 
energy  crisis  and  a  food  shortage  and  Is  In 
desperate  need  of  aid.  similar  conditions  also 
exist  in  Pakistan  and  Bangladesh. 

The  House's  action  was  particularly 
thoughtless  because,  unlike  the  other  desig- 
nated contributions  to  the  fund,  the  United 
States  would  have  bemi  allowed  to  spread 
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Its  contribution  out  over  four  years  instead 
of  three.  Moreover,  the  $1JS  bUUon  was  the 
smallest  share  asked  of  any  member  country. 
Treasury  Sec.  George  P.  Shvatz,  who  recog- 
nized the  need  to  pass  the  bill,  hopes  to  re- 
vive it — perhi«)s  by  seeking  Its  passage  In 
the  Senate  and  then  giving  the  House  an- 
other chance  to  do  right  by  the  thousands  of 
people  who  need  help.  The  need  for  the 
House  to  reverse  Its  vote  Is  as  real  and  as 
pressing  as  the  himger  the  bill  Is  designed 
to  ease. 

(From  the  New  York   Post,  Jan.  26,   1974] 

INBTTMANK    BANK    HOLDUP 

Must  America  tb»  aflluent  hold  back  any 
more  loans  to  the  world's  developing  na- 
tions because  it  is  making  too  many  lavish 
deposits  In  the  accounts  of  discreditable  re- 
gimes which  have  proved  themselves  disas- 
trous risks? 

The  question  emerges  after  this  week's 
vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives  block- 
ing legislation  for  a  relatively  modest  $1.6 
billion  Increase,  phased  over  four  years.  In 
VS.  contributions  to  the  International 
Development  Assn.  Yet  this  country  Is  now 
spending  $500  million  more  than  that  simi 
on  direct  assistance  to  South  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia,  as  duly  authorized  by  Congress, 
after  squandering  billions  there. 

The  IDA,  an  arm  of  the  World  Bank,  Is 
the  primary  source  of  aid  for  "least  de- 
veloped" countries.  Their  desperate  btunan 
needs  are  frequently  made  even  more  acute 
by  natural  disasters — such  as  the  fearful 
droughts  in  West  Africa.  In  many  cases,  the 
only  hope  of  emergency  relief  and  the  lilnd 
of  assistance  that  can  asssure  long-term  sur- 
vival through  wisely  planned  development 
rests  with  the  IDA. 

Obviously  many  Americans  are  weary  of 
high  food  prices,  political  corruption  and 
seemingly  contrived  shortages.  Their  fatigue 
Is  understandable.  It  does  not,  however, 
compare  with  devastating  deprivation  else- 
where In  the  world — or  excuse  refusal  to 
extend  relief  In  conformity  with  our  wor- 
thiest tradition. 

[Prom  the  Colimibus  (Ohio)  Citizen  Journal, 
Jan.  28,  1974] 

Am    lLL-CONSn>^ED    VOTK 

The  House  should  reconsider  Its  lopsided 
248-156  vote  against  a  new  $1.5  billion  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  (IDA),  the  branch  of  the 
World  Bank  that  maikes  "soft"  loans  to  the 
poorest  of  the  world's  poor  nations. 

The  Administration  bUl  to  fund  the  IDA 
was  beaten  by  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances, chief  among  which  was  the  oil  price 
squeeze  and  the  widespread  suspicion  In  the 
House  that  a  great  deal  of  the  $1.5  billion 
would  ultimately  find  Its  way  Into  the  treas- 
uries of  extortionate  Arab  oil  princes. 

Lending  credence  to  this  theory  was  a 
World  Bank  calculation  that  for  41  of  the 
have-not  nations  the  Increases  in  the  price  of 
the  oil  they  must  Import  would  more  than 
eat  up  the  total  foreign  aid  they  will  receive 
from  all  sources  this  year.  Hence,  the  House 
reasoned,  the  U.S.  contribution  to  IDA  would 
do  no  more  than  fvirther  enrich  oil  produc- 
ing nations  that  are  plucking  the  Industrial 
Western  world  like  a  helpless  chicken. 

As  tempting  as  the  theory  Is,  It  won't 
stand  analysis.  If  the  U.S.  reneges  on  Its 
promised  contribution  to  IDA,  so  will  other 
wealthy  nations.  Thus  the  total  cost  to  poor 
countries  will  be  some  unknown  multiple  of 
$1.6  billion,  and  It  Is  going  to  hurt  them 
cruelly.  More  than  the  oil  Imports  they  need, 
it  will  deprive  them  of  public  health  serv- 
ices, Improved  agriculture,  power  and  water 
projects,  roads  and  bridges — In  short,  every- 
thing they  need  to  lift  th^r  people  out  of 
the  hc^Mless  morass  of  poverty  Into  which 
they  were  bom. 


If  the  poor  nations  of  the  earth  conclude 
that  th»e  Is  no  compassion  left  among  the 
wealthy  countries,  and  no  hope  of  further 
help  In  Improving  the  lot  of  their  woefully 
needy  people,  the  ultimate  price  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  rest  of  the  Western  world 
might  be  very  high  Indeed.  Ever  since  the 
Marshall  Plan  foreign  aid  has  been  firmly 
based  on  the  enlightened  self-interest  of  the 
United  States.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  abandon 
this  philosophy  now  In  an  attempt  to  strike 
back  at  oU  blackmail. 

The  Administration  promises  to  resubmit 
a  scaled-down  request  for  new  IDA  funds. 
We  hc^>e  it  does  so.  We  hope,  too,  that  the 
White  House  will  support  the  new  request 
with  more  vigor  and  purpose  than  it  showed 
during  the  House  debate  over  the  original 
request. 

[From  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)   News, 
Jan.  28,  1974] 
Foreign  Am  Smx  VrrAi. 

The  increasing  disillusionment  with  for- 
eign aid  was  strikingly  illustrated  by  the 
overwhelming  defeat  In  the  House  last  week 
of  a  modest  $375  mllllon-a-year  contribution 
to  the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion, affiliate  of  the  World  Bank.  The  agency 
makes  Interest-free  loans  for  vital  develop- 
ment projects  In  the  poorest  countries  of  the 
world. 

The  disillusionment,  while  unfortunate,  is 
understandable.  The  process  of  development 
is  so  slow  that  the  aid  seems  to  some  con- 
gressmen like  pouring  money  into  a  bot- 
tomless pit.  In  addition,  there  Is  a  tend- 
ency to  expect  Instant  gratitude  from  the  re- 
cipients of  aid,  instead  of  viewing  aid  as  a 
means  of  solving  a  worldwide  develc^ment 
problem.  Finally,  the  Arab  oil  boycott  and 
price  extortion  has  stirred  scone  congress- 
men to  react  in  an  isolationist  nuinner. 

Actually,  this  last  development  Is  an  es- 
pecially telling  argimient  in  favor  of  the  IDA 
contribution,  since  the  extortion  of  the  oil- 
producing  countries  is  affecting  the  poor 
countries  even  more  severely  than  the  rest 
of  the  world.  They  will  pay  an  estimated 
$10  billion  man  for  their  oil  imports  this 
year,  a  sum  that  exceeds  what  they  are 
scheduled  to  receive  In  foreign  aid  from  all 
sources. 

World  Bank  President  Robert  McNamara 
said  the  House  vote  was  an  "unmitigated 
disaster  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  people." 
The  IDA  programs  are  the  main  source  of  aid 
for  21  of  the  least  developed  countries  of  the 
world  including  those  in  Africa  that  have 
been  stricken  by  a  disastrous  drought. 

The  thoughtless  action  by  the  House  casta 
the  entire  IDA  program  In  doubt,  since  the 
24  other  donor  nations  are  not  obligated  to 
contribute  if  the  United  States  reneges. 
Those  who  think  the  U.S.  Is  contributing  too 
much  should  note  that,  In  proportion  to  our 
gross  national  product,  the  U.S.  ranks  only 
14th  among  the  16  principal  donw  nations. 

The  fight  for  the  IDA  funds  must  be  re- 
newed in  Congress.  Some  of  the  negative  f  3el- 
Ings  about  foreign  aid  might  be  dispelled  if 
some  of  the  oil  nations  like  Saudi  Arabia  or 
Libya,  which  have  more  ready  cash  than  they 
can  use,  were  Induced  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion. This  might  not  be  too  difficult,  since 
the  Arab  nations  seem  alarmed  by  what  their 
price  policies  are  doing  to  their  friends  In 
the  "Third  World,"  and  they  have  been  dis- 
cussing aid  programs  of  their  own. 

The  wealthy  nations  simply  must  not  turn 
their  backs  on  the  three-quarters  of  the 
world  that  is  poor.  That  could  have  dire  con- 
sequences. There  is  an  ominous  threat,  for 
example,  that  some  poor  countriee  will  fol- 
low the  examples  of  the  oil  producers,  band- 
ing together  to  push  up  the  price  of  copi>er. 
Bine  or  some  other  commodity.  We  are  all  In 
the  same  world,  and  the  problems  of  the  poor 
countries  are.  In  part,  the  problems  of  all. 


[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Jan.  28,  1974] 
Thb  Wbong  Cutback  on  Fobxicn  Am 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  just 
spitefully  pulled  the  rug  from  under  one  of 
the  Nixon  administration's  tortuously  nego- 
tiated Important  agreements  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  It  has  refused  to  authorize  an 
American  contribution  of  $1.5  billion  spread 
over  four  years  to  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Shultz  worked  this  schedule  out  at  the  World 
Bank  meeting  in  Nairobi  last  September,  as 
part  of  a  new  formula  in  which  the  United 
States  share  of  contributions  is  reduced  and 
those  of  Japan  and  West  Germany  increased. 
If  one  nation  welshes  on  its  commitments, 
the  others  are  not  obliged  to  live  up  to  theirs. 

The  International  Development  Association 
is  an  arm  of  the  World  Bank  that  advances 
"soft  loans"  (long  term,  low  interest)  for 
technological  aid  and  development  of  the 
poorest  countries,  which  have  largely  ex- 
hausted more  conventional  credit.  The  pro- 
vision of  funds  for  it  to  lend,  by  the  wealthier 
nations.  Is  one  of  the  purest  forms  of  foreign 
aid.  It  is  not  something  else  labeled  foreign 
aid,  as  for  instance  military  grants  are. 

The  enlargement  of  the  International  De- 
velopment Association  lending  power,  reached 
In  the  "Fourth  Replenishment"  agreed  to  at 
Nairobi,  Is  really  an  attempt  to  catch  up  with 
world  inflation  in  behalf  of  the  poorest  coun- 
tries, which  are  In  a  rat  race  to  do  more  than 
Just  maintain  their  cvirrent  standards  of  sub- 
sistence for  growing  populations.  The  In- 
creased emphasis  on  international  financial 
institutions  is  the  worthiest  turn  that  for- 
eign aid  has  taken,  and  owes  Its  impetus 
largely  to  the  United  States. 

None  the  less,  because  foreign  aid  has 
turned  sour  In  the  minds  of  many  congress- 
men, they  are  taking  it  out  on  the  least  of- 
fending part.  Although  Democrats  were 
rather  evenly  divided  in  this  decisively  nega- 
tive vote.  Republicans  were  more  than  two- 
to-one  against.  The  anguish  of  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Shultz  and  Secretary  of  State  Kis- 
singer was  evident.  The  President's  loss  of 
Republican  support  for  what  Is,  after  all,  a 
presidential  program,  was  never  more  poign- 
ant. Since  the  United  States  is  the  largest 
contributor  to  the  International  Development 
Association,  there  may  be  a  sentiment  In 
Congress  that  it  Is  being  taken.  But  as  a 
percentage  of  the  nation's  gross  national 
product,  the  American  contribution  rates 
well  down  the  list  of  the  developed  countries. 

There  is  a  catch  to  all  this.  Congress  has 
time  to  undo  its  damage.  The  United  States 
is  behind  In  its  payments  to  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association.  Congress 
has  Just  recently  appropriated  the  second  of 
three  Installments  to  the  "Third  Replenish- 
ment." What  the  Ho  vise  has  now  rejected  is 
a  fovu:  year  authorization  for  a  "Fourth  Re- 
plenishment." It  can  change  its  mind,  and 
the  sooner  the  better  in  the  interest  of  keep- 
ing other  contributing  countries  to  their 
commitments,  and  retaining  some  residue  of 
goodwill  in  the  Third  World. 

(Prom  the  Hsirtford  (Conn.)  Courant, 

Jan.  23.  1974] 

Thin  Asms  Obow  Biceps 

Presumably  a  cruelly  effective  way  of  shut- 
ting off  a  lively  conversation  would  be  sud- 
denly to  ask :  But  what's  yovir  position  on  the 
fourth  replenishment  of  the  International 
Development  Association?  You  know,  the 
IDA. 

Frankly,  one  might  reply,  I'm  not  sure. 
What  has  It  run  out  of?  And,  by  the  way, 
what  is  it? 

As  any  world  banker  of  your  acqvialntance 
could  teU  you,  the  IDA  has  been  around  tat 
more  than  a  dozen  years  as  a  World  Bank 
affiliate,  and  up  to  June,  1973,  had  lent 
aome  $5.7  billion  to  developing  countries  for 
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•  boat  of  bMMflatel  projaeta.  st  ao 
and  to  tw  repAld  over  SO  yean. 
Only  »  few  days  ago  tbe  World 
the  IDA  agraad  to  prortde  97TJ  nU 
four    liuuirtilw;    to 


teicst    StatM.  ayad  oo  a  fowth  nplanialManxt  o< 
•4A  tuniofi    almoat  double  tka  pnYloua  ra- 
and    planlafcnaant  of  4X4  btOlon  ta  1«71. 
to        Tba  DJL  ooBinttmaat  to  ttia  fourth  w- 

tor 


;  tnvolvas  wbat  U  i  ■oallT 
I  laawok  Biattota.  Honey.  The  a^Kmnt 
reqwirad  o(  ttta  U.8^  now  «mder 
tton  by  a  Congraailoiial  auboamal 
•1^  baUoB.  What  la  atrlkliig  ban 
tba  pac«anta0o  aougbt  la  oonaldaral 
than  Om  parcentace  in  1071,  mate  plartMa 
by  IncMaaaa  In  ttta  amounta  aoughl  fraoi 
tber  eountrtaa,  notably  Jap^  uid 
Rapubtle  at  Otaatmy. 
aiae  baa  happened  aln#^  the 
llklrd  BeplaaMunent  oontrlbaaon. 
aceowiHiiJ  tar  40  per  oent  ot  tbe  total 
of  ttae  S3  per  oent  euncntiy  aoacbt.  fWeVe 
rttaeoieieit  tbe  loroe  and  efCect  at 
and  cciitietltlon.  Vat  tbe  flrat  time 
yaaxa  ve^  aeen  Inflattati  and  abortdka  of 
supply  beoome  tbe  dominant  forcea  In  ecrld 
eeonondcB  tnctead  ot  imemployinen 
iflftfeauad. 
of  and  beUerers  In  tbe  XDM  bate 
oovent  argiunents  in  favor 
at  tbla  oountry  accepting  Ita  dealgnatei  obU- 
(attoB.  bat  none  aeenn  more  persuaslTi 
tbe  Idea  tbat  tbla  la  one  way  we  can  leate 
true  partoeia  In  tbe  world  oonunonit^  and 
tbat  eaffh.  by  Ineraaalng  Its  own  liiv( 
to  tbe  IDA  operattoo.  may  be  leea  ♦"f""^^ 
to  "Mto  tbe  band  tbat  feeds  it."  The|band 
It  bites  may  be  Its  own. 

We>e  aaaa  oil  embargoes.  Copper  aal  oof' 
fee  earteacatfcm  Is  next  If  not  abreadj  bere. 
We're  already  dependent  on  Ipyorts  (o 
balf  of  our  supply  of  alz  of  our  U  baatc 
raw  materials,  and  our  dependency  wl 
Per  capita  tnooine  in  several  Suropean 
triea  now  equals  ours,  wblle  Oerman 
Japan  run  tor  larger  trade  surplons 
erer  acbleied  by  tbe  United  Stotea.  ^^  can 
be  denied  markets;  we  can  be  blocked 
tempta  to  make  changes  in  IntemallODal 
mooetaiy  and  trading  rules  and  inatltS^lona. 
We're  Just  no  tooger  free  to  operate  llrgely 
todependent  of  external  events.  In  mSttera 
auoh  aa  IDA.  tbe  Uatted  Stotea  la  at  last 
seelnc  otber  oountrlea  astwrne  greater  of|ig»- 
Uona  and  tbereby  gain  at  leaat 
surate  self-respect  and  multi-lateral  refcon- 
slbUlty.  We  assumed  tbe  burden  when  <  bers 
were  eaononlaaUy  adoleeoent.  Now.  a  na- 
tlona  mature  and  prosper,  let's  re^m  d  to 
tbelr  adult  participation.  Just  wben  <  bars 
are  Incraaslng  tbelr  support  of  tbe  IDA  a  no 
time  to  wttbdraw  ours.  The  band  tbatf  lost 
could  be  our  own. 
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{Prom  tbe  LoutavOle  (Ky.)  Ooxuier  Jo^nuO. 

Jan.  27,  1074] 

A  SaAxxrux.  Vers  ox  IDA  Pcm 

Foreign  aid  spending  baa  been  «nd^  at- 
tack in  Congress  for  the  past  few  years, 
of  tbe  time  for  good  reason.  But  last  i  sek's 
▼ote  by  a  substantial  majority  of  tbe  1  ouae 
to  reject  the  VS.  commitment  of  91.6  b  Uion 
to  the  Intemaittonal  Development  ABsocl^tlon 
(IDA)  was  Indefenalble  and  deplorable. 

It  was  largely  through  a  congraadkuial 
Initiative  tbat  IDA  was  founded  IS  yeari  ago. 
By  tbe  late  IBSOs  It  was  becoming  ob  lous 
tbat  tbe  poorest  coxintries  couldn't  rait  tbe 
money  they  needed  for  vital  developme  it  at 
ordinary  Interest  rates.  The  associatlox 
set  up  to  provide  those  nations  loans  at  i  ilni- 
mal  Interest,  with  strict  standards  for 
the  ellftblUty  of  tbe  coiuUrles  and  tbe  acjuid 
ness  al  tbe  proposed  projecta. 

Tbe  major  tource  of  funds  for  IDA  haalMen 
a  aarlas  of  replenishments  from  tbe  i^bar 
laduatrtallMd  aatlona  every  few  yet 
year,  2S  donor  nations,  including  tb>}  Ullted 


DOth 


from  imsrtra% 
1071  aaasaaaaent  at  gfiM  "^"Vff" — balf  at 
wbiob  baa  stOl  noi  been  appraprlatod.  Bat 
tbe  toiiwasd  figure  doea  Mpraaant  a  marked 
derreaae  to  tbe  U.&  AaM  at  tbe  totaL  After 
vlgotoua  negotiation  by  tbe  admtolatrattoB. 
our  position  was  reduced  from  tbe  ptcvtoua 
40  per  cent  to  ooe-tblrd,  while  tbe  proptvtlon 
nUsed  tram  otber  donors,  particularly  Weat 
Oeraoany  and  Japan,  has  been  Inereaaed. 

Sven  at  the  best  of  times.  wUbdrawal  at 
U3.  support  would  be  devastating.  In  a  pe- 
riod of  world  economic  turbulence  It  la  cato- 
Etrophic.  Certainly  we  have  been  hit  by  tbe 
energy  crisis,  but  not  xiearly  so  hard  as  other 
countries,  both  rich  and  poor.  Tbe  dollar  is 
rising  to  new  strengths,  wblle  West  Germany 
and  Japan — now  faced  with  doubled  and 
tripled  IDA  assessments — are  floundering. 

And  tbe  very  poorest  countries  In  Africa 
which  stand  to  loee  most  anyway 
aa  prleee  of  badly  needed  fanporte  soar  out  at 
eeacto,  win  see  proepects  of  any  real  progreas 
tbla  oentary  vlrtnally  disappear  If  IDA  aid  Is 
cut  off.  In  TOcent  years  half  of  IDA'S  loans 
have  gone  for  development  of  agrlcuttiire  and 
eduoatton — tbe  baatc  prlorltlefl — yet  even 
with  this  help  mass  famine  was  only  narrowly 
tntKtHA  to  tbe  poorest  regions  of  Africa  last 


In  40     and  Aaia, 
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■nie  band  that  Congress  helped  to  hold  otlt 
to  isao  should  not  be  pulled  back  now  for 
narrowty  aelfMi  reasons.  The  Benate  should 
act  quickly  to  approve  the  «1.6  billion  and 
tha  Hooae  abould  reconsider  Its  vote.  World 
faltai  ta  Aaaerlcaa  Ideals  and  our  own  pride 
to  American  bnmaneness  and  responsibility 
demand  no  leaa. 

{VtvKa  tbe  Kanaas  City  Times.  Jan.  26,  1974  j 
HoTJSx  Deat  to  Wokld's  Pooxxst 

Bias,  narrow  self-interest  and  outright 
misunderstanding  won  the  field  this  week 
when  the  17J9.  House  voted  240  to  166  to 
reject — for  the  first  time  ever — tbe  Preei- 
dent's  request  for  funds  to  meet  this  coun- 
try's pledge  to  help  replenish  tbe  coffers  of 
the  International  Development  Association. 

IJ3JL  Is  tbe  so-called  "soft  loan  window" 
of  tbe  World  Bank.  Tbe  bank  IteeU  lesMls 
money  on  essentially  conunerclal  terms  to 
help  stimulate  development.  lHJi..  grants 
long-term,  virtually  interest-free  ci«dita  to 
help  meet  tbe  n>aet  pressing  needs  In  tbe 
very  poorest  lands.  Tbe  formiUa  for  thia 
fourth  replenishment  called  for  tbe  UJ3.  to 
provide  tl.S  billion  and  other  prosperoua 
countries  a  total  of  $3  billiou.  Without  ac- 
tion, tbe  association's  assets  will  be  depleted 
by  la  to  June. 

A  variety  of  forces  conspired  to  produce 
IJ}.A.'s  rebuff  to  tbe  House.  Some  legisla- 
tors simply  detest  aid  to  any  form.  Some 
support  only  bilateral  aid  on  tbe  mistaken 
grounds  tbat  It  can  be  used  to  buy  friends 
and  Influence.  Others,  supportive  of  multi- 
lateral aid  in  principle,  turned  their  backs 
on  I.D.A.  this  time  out  of  the  belief  that  a 
TJ.S.  whose  economy  Is  troubled  at  home  ^ar^ 
no  longer  afford  to  meet  its  national  respon- 
sibilities abroad — a  thesis  that  stu-ely  la 
lamentable  If  true.  Some  representatives  op- 
posed tbe  replenishment  out  of  sheer,  con- 
fessed stupidity,  tblnldng  somehow  they 
were  getting  to  a  dig  at  Arab  oil  boycotters 
who,  to  fact,  do  not  receive  I.DJk.  credits. 

Tbe  Senate's  lHJi.  bill  will  soon  be  coming 
out  of  committee  and  may  fare  better  than 
tbe  House  version.  With  luck,  a  VS.  con- 
tribution at  some  lesser  level  will  eventually 
be  voted  by  tbe  lower  chamber  and  a  oom- 
promlse  wUl  be  str\ick.  But  It  wlU  be  lato. 
And  every  dollar  eat  wUl  likely  mean  cotm^ 
spending  leductlooa  by  tbe  otber  eontrtb- 
utors,   and  It   will   be   tbe  poorest  of   tbe 


world's  peqplsa  who  wlU  feel  tbe  dfeect  ef> 
XMto 

{Fkmd   tbe   nuiadelpbla  Inquirer.  Feb.  3 

1974] 

0iRnm  Sxaisa  C^atr  BFairnt  in  Bolk 

There  are  sereral  reaaons  why  tbe  03. 
House  voted  down,  M0-166,  an  admtalstia- 
tion -sponsored  bill  to  authorize  01.6  btUlcn 
to  new  funds,  spread  over  four  yeara,  for  tbe 
World  Bank's  "soft  loan"  window. 

For  one,  foreign  aid,  never  overwhelm- 
ingly popular  to  the  tTJB.,  Is  even  less  so  to- 
day. Aa  congressmen  aee  It,  ttiere  are  vast 
unmet  domeatle  needa  for  which  money  is 
not  fortboomlng.  Why,  tben,  shell  out  Amer- 
ican dollars  to  "ungrateful"  foreigners  who, 
to  any  case,  don't  vote  to  American  electknsf 

Tbe  soaring  prices  at  cU,  tbe  Impact  of 
which  Is  felt  moet  painfully  by  tbe  poorset 
nations,  had  further  impact  on  Ooogiea 
attitude.  Critics  charged  that  tbe  US.  dol- 
lars would  simply  flow  through  the  World 
Bank  and  end  up  in  tbe  Arab  on  producers 
coffers. 

And  tbe  fact  must  be  faced  tbat  ttM  Preal- 
dent  Is  hardly  in  any  position  now  to  eicrt 
tbe  moral  authority  of  bis  cflBoe,  eapeclally 
for  such  an  unpopular  cause. 

To  uiMlerstand  tbe  reasons,  tbougb.  Is  not 
to  make  them  reasonable.  Tbe  funds  ate 
for  economic  development  <Mr  tbe  world's 
poorest  natimts.  Including  those  sub-Sahara 
eountrles  wtiere  thousands  of  people  are  lit- 
erally dytog  of  starvation  and  milllona  are 
threatened  by  draught.  Otber  ma)or  recipi- 
ents are  India,  Pakistan  and  Bangladesh, 
which  also  have  been  hit  by  bad  weatber  and 
poor  crops. 

It  Is  a  bitter  Irony  tbat  tbe  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo, aimed  at  the  industrial  nations,  will 
cauee  the  moat  suffering  among  the  poor, 
many  of  whieb  cut  diplomatic  ties  with 
Israel  to  support  the  Arab  cause.  It  woqM 
be  an  even  more  bitter  Irony,  however,  if 
the  U.S.  were  to  add  to  that  suffering  by 
sabotaging  the  ktod  of  multilateral  approach 
to  foreign  aid  wblch  tbe  Woild  Bank  ex- 
empllfles. 

Last  September,  Treasury  Secretary  George 
Sbulte  persuaded  otber  World  Bank  contrib- 
utors to  agree  to  a  reduced  American  share, 
from  40  percent  to  one-tbird.  We  like  to 
thtok  of  ourselves  as  a  generous  people,  yet 
as  World  Bank  President  Robert  McNamara 
notes,  the  C.S.  ranks  14th  among  tbe  top 
10  donor  countries  to  terms  of  national  in- 
covne. 

We  hope  Congress  will  take  anol^ier  raoie 
enlightened  view.  Sven  tbou^  America  is 
gotog  through  a  time  of  troubles,  It  must 
not  resign  from  a  responsible  role  ta  world 
affairs. 

(From  tbe  Wilmington  (Del.)  News, 
Jan.  80,  1974] 

MIB8TEP    ON  FOKXIOir   Am 

In  voting  against  approval  of  tbe  newly 
negotiated  UJS.  contrtbutlona  to  tbe  Inter- 
national Development  Association,  tlie 
Houae  of  Bepreeentotlvea  has  voted  against 
tbe  honor,  tradition  and  intereate  of  tbe 
United  Stotes.  IDA,  an  affiliate  of  tbe  World 
Bank,  le  the  major  source  of  development 
aaslstanoe  for  tbe  poorest  of  tbe  developing 
countries.  Tbe  House  vote.  If  not  changed, 
would  4»eU  "unmitigated  disaster"  for  the 
oountrlea  dependent  on  IDA  funds,  accord- 
ing to  World  Bank  President  Bobert  8.  Mc- 
Nanutfa. 

It  may  be  a  time  of  tooonvenlence  and 
some  difficulty  in  tbe  rtcta  oountriea.  but  to 
Uie  oountrlee  dependent  on  tbeae  funds  it  is 
a  ttaae  of  acute  mlaery.  Tb»  oil  shortage  hits 
harder  here,  beeavee  they  have  few  frUls 
tbey  can  economiae  on;  and  tbe  higher 
prlosa  for  tbe  oU  are  matrtag  a  disastrous 
situation  te^fle.  This  Is  nsmtnt  on  top  of 
the  devastotlng  drought  and  taaHne  to 
Africa  and  wben  tbe  "green  revolution"  on 
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the  Indian  subcontinent  seems  to  have  be- 
come a  fleeting  miracle  because  of  both 
drought  and  floods. 

No  doubt  tbe  aid  fund  fell  victim  prin- 
cipally to  tbe  current  political  atmosphere 
m  Washington,  in  which  the  White  House 
finds  it  dlfBcTilt  to  keep  its  supporters  in  Itoe 
and  to  which  tbe  Democrats  do  not  want 
to  miss  any  chance  to  embarrass  the  Ad- 
ministration. But  foreign  aid  baa  had  Ite 
own  Independent  problems,  too.  There  are 
some  long-held  notions  about  It  that  need 
to  be  shed  now,  no  matter  how  vaUd  they 
may  have  been  at  one  time. 

For  example,  while  tbe  United  States  Is 
still  the  biggest  single  contributor  of  devel- 
opment funds,  the  burden  In  relation  to  the 
Gross  National  Product  Is  very  little,  less 
toan  1  per  oent.  As  Mr.  McNamara  pointed 
out  "The  United  States'  total  development 
effort  today  runs  14th  among  the  16  princi- 
pal donor  countries,  and  in  relation  to  Ite 
national  Income  is  only  one-tenth  of  what 
it  was  25  years  ago."  Americans  spend  more 
money  on  flowers,  seeds,  potted  plante  and 
movies  than  on  official  development  aid. 

Tbe  new  share  of  VS.  contribution,  nego- 
tiated at  the  Nairobi  meeting  of  the  World 
Bank  in  September,  amounte  to  one-third  of 
the  totol  funds,  17  per  cent  lower  than  the 
prevloxis  year's  and  in  fact  the  lowest  ever. 
The  United  Stotes  was  also  allowed  to  spread 
tols  contribution,  01.8  bilUon.  over  a  period 
of  four  years,  unlike  the  other  donating 
countries,  whose  share  has  gone  up  and  who 
are  allowed  to  spread  the  payment  over 
three  years. 

Nor  is  such  aid  a  giveaway.  In  1971,  when 
the  U.S.  share  of  development  asslstonce  was 
already  beginning  to  decline,  almost  a  billion 
dollars  of  it  came  back  to  the  United  States 
in  the  form  of  orders  for  U.S.  commodities. 
And,  of  course,  the  funds  are  loans,  even 
toough  for  a  long  term  and  interest  free. 

Rep.  Wayne  Hays  of  Ohio  has  Introduced 
another  argument  by  asserting  that  most  of 
toe  money  going  to  the  poor  nations  will 
actually  wind  up  to  Arab  coffers,  becaiise  of 
toe  oil  situation.  At  first  look  this  seems  a 
rather  disturbing  thought,  but  ite  vaUdlty  is 
highly  questionable.  Povir  leadtog  American 
economiste  were  recently  Interviewed  by  tbe 
Associated  Press  to  discuss  the  problem  of 
the  massive  flow  of  the  rich  nations'  cash 
to  the  oil-exporting  stotes.  All  four  were 
unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  the  wealth 
of  the  non-Communist  world  will  stay  essen- 
tially where  it  Is  now — in  the  United  Stotes. 
Europe  (tocludlng  Britain)  and  Japan.  "The 
money  has  to  retxxrn  to  the  industrial  world 
in  one  way  or  another."  according  to  Charles 
Stewart,  an  oil  economist  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. "It  Is  the  only  place  the  Arabs  and 
toe  other  oil  producing  nations  can  spend 
it." 

In  any  case,  the  U.S.  share  to  the  IDA 
funds  represente  such  an  inflnlteslmal 
amount  to  the  global  economic  picture  that 
its  going  to  the  Arabs  cannot  give  them  any 
help  or  strength  that  they  do  not  already 
have;  and  it  does  not  do  any  damage  to  tbe 
US.  econc«ny. 

But  going  back  on  tbe  commitment  can 
hvirt  tbe  United  Stotes  to  far  more  serious 
ways — by  tarnishing  Ite  reputation,  by  brtog- 
Ing  Into  question  ite  reliability,  and  by  forc- 
ing the  poor  nations  to  do  whatever  buying 
toey  can  to  otber  places. 

Even  if  humanitarian  considerations  do 
not  move  some  members  of  Congress  any 
more,  reasons  of  politics  and  economics 
should. 

[From  the  Washington  Star-News.  Jan.  28, 

1974] 

RXWXOIMO  OH  Am 

One  can  only  surmise  what  motives  to- 
spired  the  members  of  the  House  in  voting 
down  the  American  contribution  at  the 
World  Bank's  International  Development  As- 


sociation by  a  wbopptog  margto  of  248  to 
168.  But  World  Bank  President  Rol>ert  Mc- 
Namara Is  right  to  saying  that  the  action  is 
"an  unmitigated  disaster  for  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  in  the  poorest  nations  of 
the  world."  And  beyond  that,  toe  refusal  to 
authorize  the  contribution  of  01.8  billion 
over  the  next  four  years  is  an  act  of  shock- 
ing Irresponsibility. 

There  are  plenty  of  reasons,  of  course. 
■'Foreign  aid" — whether  on  a  bUateral  basis 
ot  channelled  through  International  agen- 
cies— has  never  been  politically  popular  with 
the  electorate,  particularly  to  view  of  tbe 
persistent  and  bitter  criticism  of  the  United 
Stotes  from  most  of  the  recipient  countries. 
In  ite  present  distracted  stote,  furthermore, 
the  administration  does  not  seem  to  have 
put  nearly  as  much  pressure  bebtad  Ite  re- 
quest as  it  should  have. 

No  doubt  also,  tbe  current  oil  crisis  had 
somethtog  to  do  with  it.  Loss  of  development 
aid  is  by  no  means  the  greatest  of  toe  un- 
mitigated disasters  to  have  struck  the  un- 
derdeveloped world  In  recent  days.  The  aid 
funds  represent,  in  fact,  somethtog  less  than 
one-flfth  of  what  these  countries  will  be 
forced  to  pay  for  imported  oil  at  the  new. 
vastly  tocreased  prices.  In  this  situation,  the 
04.5  billion  in  proposed  IDA  financing  by  the 
richer  countries  becomes  almost  irrelevant. 

Something,  however,  wUl  surely  be  done 
about  this.  Some  of  the  Arab  nations  them- 
selves are  talking  to  terms  of  a  two-tiered 
pricing  system  to  benefit  the  poorer  nations 
of  Africa  and  Asia.  It  is  also  conceivable  that 
they  may  be  toduced  to  use  some  of  their 
new-found  riches  to  get  Into  tbe  aid  business 
themselves — though  so  far  they  have  shown 
a  preference  for  a  somewhat  heavy-handed 
buying  up  of  governmente,  rather  than  to 
development  aid. 

None  of  this,  however,  relieves  the  United 
States  of  Ite  obligations  as  a  leadtog — and  the 
richest — world  povi?er  to  bear  Ite  fair  share  of 
the  very  basic  and  essential  projecte  which 
the  IDA  supporte.  The  other  developed  na- 
tions have  been  increasing  their  share  of  the 
burden.  Japan  had  agreed  to  triple  Ite  share 
of  the  IDA  loan  pool,  Germany's  contribu- 
tion was  to  have  more  than  doubled.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  House — unless  It  can  be  speedily 
reversed — places  all  of  these  agreemente  In 
the  greatest  peril. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  26.  1974] 
No   Am.   No  Taaox 

The  House  of  Representatives  threw  much 
more  into  jeopardy  than  ite  members  may 
have  realized  when  it  refused  to  authorize 
funds  for  an  enlarged  development  loan  pool 
to  be  operated  by  toe  World  Bank  for  the 
poorest  nations  of  the  world.  Several  reasons 
for  defeat  of  the  Admtoistratlon's  proposal 
are  obvious;  there  are  many  more  reasons 
why  this  imthtoking  action  should  be 
quickly  reversed,  if  it  is  not  too  late. 

The  mass  defections  among  Republicans — 
only  47  supported  the  measure  despite  strong 
lU^lng  from  the  White  House — gives  one 
more  sign  of  weakened  Presidential  influence, 
even  In  his  own  party.  Neither  among  voters 
nor,  more  Inexcusably,  among  their  elected 
representotives  does  the  notion  of  foreign  aid 
seem  able  to  overcome  Its  earliest  years  of 
betog  considered  an  American  "giveaway." 
However  often  it  is  argued,  the  Congress 
seems  reluctant  to  recognize  that  develop- 
ment assistance  brings  mutual  beneflte  to 
todustrialized  and  less  developed  nations 
alike. 

The  program  Just  defeated,  a  01.S-bllllon 
contribution  to  toe  World  Bank's  Interna- 
tional Development  Association,  represented 
a  positive  and  sophisticated  approach  to  for- 
eign aid.  First  of  all,  it  is  multUateral  ta  Ite 
funding,  avoiding  tbe  dangers  Inherent  In 
attaching  political  strings.  Through  Ite  mul- 
tUateral structure,  toe  IJ3A.  is  equipped  to 
draw  on  toe  new  resources  of  oil-rtcb  coun- 


tries, as  well  as  tbe  conventional  donors,  tax 
redistribution  among  countries  still  to  need 
of  tovestment  funds. 

Secondly,  the  World  Bank  sponsors  devel- 
opment projecte  of  direct  benefit  to  toe 
poorer  segmente  of  the  population  to  toe  less 
developed  countries,  as  opposed  to  the  earlier 
practice  of  strengtoenlng  national  economic 
institutions  from  the  tc^  and  hoping  that 
the  benefite  would  "trickle  down"  to  the 
poor— hopes  toat  were  often  shown  to  be 

futile.  ^.  ^  ^ 

Ptoally,  the  IX>A.  loan  pool,  negotiated 
last  September  at  toe  World  Bank  meeting 
In  Nairobi,  represente  a  genutoe  trend  toward 
burden-sharing  among  toe  richer  stotes — 
another  retort  to  the  traditional  critics  of 
American  giveaways.  The  United  Stotes  share 
would  have  been  dropped  from  40  per  cent 
to  one-tolrd;  Japan,  to  contrast,  had  agreed 
to  triple  Ite  contribution;  West  Germany's 
share  would  have  more  than  doubled. 

The  essence  of  wortowblle  foreign  aid  to 
toe  comtog  decade  Is  to  create  productive 
economic  ties  among  richer  and  poorer  na- 
tions, to  realize  tbe  benefite  from  coaper*- 
tion  as  opposed  to  short-term  advantages 
toat  might  be  gatoed  from  embargoes,  uni- 
lateral price  hikes  and  expanding  cartels. 
The  threats  of  economic  warfare  that  have 
arisen  over  toe  Middle  Eastern  oU  power- 
plays  should  stand  as  ample  lesson  of  what 
Is  endangered  wben  a  country  or  group  of 
coimtries  goes  Ite  own  way  toto  economic 
confrontation  ratoer  than  cooperation. 

(Prom  tbe  Chicago  News,  Jan.  14, 1974] 
Am  Bnj.  Wouu)  Help  United  States 

Tbe  World  Bank  Is  asking  the  United  States 
for  01.6  blUlon,  over  three  to  four  years,  to 
replenish  the  lendtog  capacity  of  the  Inter- 
national Development  Assn.  (IDA").  It  is  toe 
agency  that  makes  50-year  toterest-free  loans 
to  stimulate  development  In  toe  poorest  of 
nations. 

The  drive  for  approvsJ  was  launched  last 
September  by  World  Bank  President  Robert 
McNamara.  He  said  that  the  common  lot  of 
some  40  per  cent  of  toe  people  to  the  poor 
nations  is  "a  condition  of  life  so  degraded  by 
disease,  UUteracy,  malnutrition  and  squalor 
as  to  deny  ite  victims  basic  human  necessi- 
ties—a  condition  of  life  so  Umited  as  to  pre- 
vent realization  of  the  potential  of  toe  genes 
with  which  one  is  bom  .  .  ."  Asian  and  Afri- 
can nations,  especially,  are  in  need  of  toe 
IDA'S  soft-loan  financtog  to  stand  any  chance 
of  breaking  the  cycle  of  poverty. 

Treasury  Sec.  George  Shulte  supporte  toe 
fund  request.  And,  to  a  move  to  encourage 
Congress,  he  won  some  concessions  for  toe 
United  States  when  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  met  in  Kenya  last  faU.  Shulte 
negotiated  a  reduction  to  toe  UJ3.  quota  for 
IDA  from  40  per  cent  of  fundtag  to  S3  per 
cent,  which  Is  more  fair  ta  light  of  toe  grow- 
tog  economic  strength  of  otoer  nations. 

A  case  for  enUghtened  self  Interest  was 
made  last  month  by  C.  Fred  Bergsten,  the 
emtaent  foreign  affairs  scholar  wito  toe 
Brookings  Institution.  Bergsten  made  toe 
simple  potot  tbat  because  the  poorer  nations 
possess  much  of  the  natural  resource  wealto. 
it  is  to  the  advantage  of  all  industrialized 
countries  to  foster  economic  development 
toat  leads  to  poUtlcal  and  social  stabUlty. 
The  oil  crisis  has  taught  toat  a  cartel  of 
productog  nations  can  wreak  havoc  wito  the 
rich  countries,  and  don't  tolnk  toe  Arabs* 
example  has  been  loot  on  toe  producers  of 
tin,  manganese  and  other  producte  necessary 
to  keep  industries  running.  "For  toe  first 
time  to  over  40  years,"  Bergsten  testified  be- 
fore a  House  Subcommittee,  "toe  power  bal- 
ance has  thus  shifted  from  purchasers 
toward  suppliers." 

Tbe  potat  is  not  to  "buy  off"  toese  produc- 
ing countries,  as  some  have  charged,  but  to 
offer  toem  development  altemaUves  that  en- 
courage  totematlonal  economic  order   and 
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■4Uw30ura«e  the  aort  of  chao«  that  the  a 
Had  iMned.  Such  Aid.  too,  la  less  Ilkel/ 
»te    political    problems   wJ 
tbi<ougta  intemfctkwl  ageacles. 

Cnngr— i  iMC  ateOad  tlie  request.  al^Kwigli 
OB  three  other  onrmiitona  slnoe  1980, 
U3A  wma  ectMbUatared.  the  United 
other  tteTelaped  nattona  have  auppiu 
c*|rit«l.  Sec.  Shulta  remarked  that 
trj  «coe|>tc  "the  aiasple  premlaa 
nation  .  .  .  can  be  ebUvloua  to  the  ftondl- 
tlons  In  which  other  men  and  worn  n  are 
llvlnc."  for  that  reaaon,  and  In  the  ni  Uonal 
tnteraat,  Oonfreai  abould  once  i^aln  s  pport 
IDA. 
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(FNmb  the  Ifinneapolta  Star.  Jan.  28, 
Ooaro  Back  OH  A  Pi^MB 

l^e  U.S.  HouBB  of  Ptpr eaantatl w  look  a 
long  step  toaclmai'd  laat  w«ek  wtMtiSt  re- 
tueated  from  thla  eountry's  oommltni 
support  deicJopMaent  of  the  woiM^  ] 
nations.  Tbe  wtte  pons  the  rug  out 
under  a  pledge  made  last  fall  to  ooi 
II  .5  bttllati  orer  a  four -year  period 
Intematlonal        Derelopment        Asm 
(IDA) .  an  aflUtate  of  the  World  Bank. 

Tlie  HocMe  action  Is  undeistaadable 
one  eq\iates  a  U.S.  oontrlbutlon  to  IDi 
tnMttttonal  foretgu  aid  programs.  TImm 
granu;  made  on  a  goTcmment- 
nent  basis,  can  legitimately  be 
Kzeept  Ibr  the  MlUons  of  dollars  pourc 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  after 
War  n,  few  of  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  fu 
compUshed  the  purpose  for  which  the 
intended.  partleubnlT  of  helping  the 
co\mtxtas  of  the  world  help  themsti' 
many  of  the  doUara  were  used  to  puichase 
anas  or  te  sopport  such  luxuries  aa  m  lonal 
alrllnea.  and  not  enough  on  project 
oouid  Increase  national  Inoomea  and 
arda  of  UtIi^. 

Oontrthutiona  to  II>A.  on  the  other  liand, 
go  Into  a  pool,  out  of  which  come  lon(  -term 
no  Interest  credits  for  the  world'a 
oouatrles.  Such  credits  have  gone  latdagrt- 
eulture.  educatioa,  Industry,  electric 
tBanaportatlon  and  other  i<vMi<Mi^-*Mydtn^ 
projecta.  runda  have  coate  loltlaUy 
rleber  rountTies  in  the  form  of 
aaid  wipliHiiahnaents.  Tbe  $1£  billion 
at  a  Jourtti  rqilenishment;  other  ooi 
wlU  supply  twtoa  that  amount. 

TiM  poor  countries  need  IDA  credit 
baps  as  never  before,  since  their 
•oonoaatas  stand  to  be  crippled  by 
prices  for  oil.  And  the  Uja  which  is 
ingly    dependent  on   imports   at   basld  raw 
osaterlais  from  these  countries,  can  lU  ffltord 
to  see  tbem  go  down  tbe  drain. 

Secretarr  of  Stnte  glsalnger  and  TM^ury 
aaevetery  fihulte  denownoed  the 
tien  and  aald  tbey  would  confer  with 
of  both  partias  to  seek  a  reversal  of  tb^vote- 
We  hope  tbey  succeed. 

{Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Frees.  Jan.  20,  974] 
Von  AoAiNeT  TBZ  Pooa 

Tbe  House  should  reconsider  its  loJlded 
M8-1M  vote  against  a  new  l^-toUHonn  idlar 
VS.  contribution  to  Use  Intemattonal  I  »vel- 
opment  Association  (IDA),  tbe  brani  \  of 
the  World  Bank  that  makes  "soft'*  lost  to 
the  poorest  nations. 

nie  Iflzon  adnHnistratloB'B  bill  to  tvaM  tbe 
IDA  was  beaten  by  a  eombtnatton  of  cli  nm- 
■tanoee,  chief  anwng  which  was  th^  oD- 
prlce  squeeee  and  tbe  widespread  sus)  don 
In  the  HovM  that  a  great  deal  ot  Xtu  tlJ 
btnion  would  find  Hs  way  into  tbe  tra  irtM 
of  extortionate  Arab  oil  prtnoes. 

Lending  ct«deBoe  to  this  notion  «  is  a 
World  Bank  calculation  that  for  41  o  tbe 
bave-not  nations  the  increases  In  the  Mlea 
oi  the  oil  they  must  import  would  moreiLban 
eat  up  tbe  total  foreign  aid  ttiey  wB  r^ve 
from  all  sources  thla  year. 

Hence,  the  House  reasoned,  the  V*-^-^ 

trlbution  to  IDA  wotdd  do  no  more    Biaat 
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further  enrich  oil-producing  nations  that  are 
plucking  the  Industrial  Weatem  world  Ilka 
«  balplass  oh  token. 

But  IT  tbe  V£.  zoneges  on  Its  promised 
ooBtrlbutlon  to  IDA.  so  will  other  waaltby 
nations.  Thua  the  total  cost  to  poor  oountrlss 
will  be  aome  unknown  multiple  of  41.5  bil- 
lion, and  it  will  hurt  them  cruelly. 

More  than  the  oil  in^aorts  tbey  need.  It 
wUl  deprive  tham  of  pubUc-health  aervloes, 
Improved  agriculture,  power  and  water  proj- 
ects, roads  and  bridges — in  abort,  everything 
tbey  need  to  lift  their  people  out  of  the 
hopeless  morass  of  poverty  into  which  they 
were  bom. 

If  the  poor  nations  of  tbe  earth  conclude 
that  there  Is  no  compassion  left  among  tbe 
wealthy  countries,  and  no  hope  of  further 
help  In  improving  the  lot  of  their  woefully 
needy  people,  the  ultimate  prloe  to  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  Western 
world  might  be  very  high  Indeed. 

Ever  since  the  Marshall  Flan,  foreign  aid 
has  been  firmly  baaed  in  the  enlightened 
self-interest  of  the  United  States. 

It  would  be  a  pity  to  abandon  this  phi- 
losophy now  in  an  attempt  to  strike  back  at 
oil  blackmail. 

The  Nixon  administration  promlsea  to  re- 
submit a  acaled-down  request  for  new  IDA 
funds. 

When  It  does,  the  White  House  should 
support  the  new  request  with  more  vigor  and 
purpose  than  it  showed  during  the  House 
debate  over  tbe  original  request. 

Otherwise,  the  proposal  is  likely  to  be 
voted  down  again. 


KANSAS  CATTLEMEN'S  DAY 
OBSERVANCE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  can  attention  to  the  remarks  made  re- 
cently by  Kan.safi  Livestock  Association 
President  Claire  Robinson  at  the  gBtisai 
State  University  Cattlemen's  Day  obfienr- 
ance. 

Mr.  Robinson  cited  the  necessity  for 
livestock  producers  to  maintain  a  rap- 
port with  the  consumer,  even  though  the 
"middleman"  separates  them,  for  it  is 
consumer  demand  which  will  ultimately 
determine  the  profits  realized  by  produc- 
ers. To  that  end,  a  Kansa*  Beef  Promo- 
tion Council  has  recently  been  estab- 
lished to  handle  public  relations  and 
stimulate  demand;  livestock  producers 
are  being  enoourmged  to  voluntarily  sup- 
port that  effort  In  their  behalf. 

I  hope  that  others  will  take  note  of 
the  current  status  of  the  livestock  indus- 
try and  Its  attempts  to  promote  this  very 
significant  part  of  our  Nation's  economy. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  aeries  of  artlcleB  be  printed 
In  the  Raooas. 

There  t>etng  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcoro,  as 
follows: 

CATTUKUmm'm  Dat.  Mabch  1. 1974 

Thank  you  very  moch.  Ifa  always  a  plea- 
suie  to  attend  Cattlemen's  Day  at  Kanaaa 
State  University  and  for  me,  this  is  a  special 
year.  I'm  bonored  to  serve  as  president  at 
the  ITanaas  Uvastock  aasociatlon  and  I  oon- 
alder  tt  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  share  a  f»w 
thoughts  with  you  on  this  year's  program. 

I  think  It's  interesting  to  note  that  this  is 
K-8tate's  stxty-flrst  cattlemen's  day.  Tbe 
laat  oonventkNi  of  tbe  Kansas  livestock  as- 
aojlatlon.  bald  only  a  few  months  ago  in 
Wichita,  bappened  to  be  our  slxty-llrst.  Of 
oouna,  Om  two  events  have  not  exactly 
pawdHlad  aaeh  other  over  the  years,  but,  It 
does  kelp  wie  make  a  point  tbat  Td  Ilka  te 
vtafee.  This  great  university,  wbteb  I  con- 


sider to  be  one  of  tba  finest,  has  traditionally 
worked  with,  and  been  supportive  of.  tba 
Kansas  livestock  association.  The  goat  ot 
both  has  been  to  build  a  greater  livestock 
Industry  In  this  state  and  I  think  our  in- 
dustry today  is  proof  of  the  eSectiveneae  cf 
this  workli^  together.  This  warm  relation- 
ship iMU  been  due  to  many  Individuals  from 
both  sldea.  but  let  me  say  special  than)c£  to 
such  men  aa  Don  Good,  Rufus  Cox,  Dad  We- 
ber, Glenn  Beck  and  others.  We  appreciate  it^ 
And  I  gueaa  I  should  mention,  Don,  Jack 
Hartman  hasnt  hurt  tbe  pride  which  Kan- 
sans  feel  in  K-St*te  either. 

I'm  glad  to  learn  that  aotne  of  our  Indns- 
try'a  problems  are  in  the  prooesa  of  l>elng 
solved  right  now  by  animal  scientists  and 
veterinary  researchers  here  at  K-State.  We 
heard  ttUs  morning  some  of  tbe  many  arsM 
in  which  they're  involved.  Tbese  guys  are 
finding  answers  to  questions  which  must  be 
answered  if  our  Industry  is  to  prosper.  Tet, 
as  all  of  us  know,  problems  of  nutrition, 
health  and  management  are  only  one  side  of 
a  two-sided  ooin.  Tbe  other  side  has  to  do 
with  our  markets,  our  dealings  with  each 
other,  and  our  dealings  with  consumers.  And 
this  is  the  side  I  want  to  visit  with  you 
about  for  a  few  minutes. 

Tou  know,  this  has  been  called  the  "age 
of  the  consumer".  Ck>naumeiB  are  In  the 
newspapers  every  day  and  each  new  con- 
sumer price  Index  is  the  top  news  story  for 
several  days. 

Actually,  consumers  represent  the  biggest 
challenge  our  industry  is  facing.  In  pure 
economic  terms,  my  real  customer  has  never 
been  ttie  consumer.  I've  never  sold  an  eleven 
hundred  pound  steer  to  a  housewife.  Tbe 
packer-buyer  has  been  my  real  customer. 
And  you.  If  you  sell  calves  or  light  cattle; 
your  real  customer  has  been  tbe  feeder  or 
dealer.  Even  the  packer's  customer  Is  tbe 
retailer  rather  tlian  tbe  oonsiuner.  Now,  the 
only  one  who  actually  does  sell  to  the  con- 
sumer, tbe  retailer,  spends  a  good  bit  of 
money  in  advertising.  Packers  even  spend 
money  trying  to  advertise  to  chain  store 
meat  buyeis.  Furebred  bull  producers  adver- 
tise their  buns  to  sell  to  cowmen.  But  tbe 
rest  of  us  Ogxire  we  don't  need  to  advertise 
to  our  real  customers  so  we  dont  advertise 
at  all.  Most  of  us  have  no  place  in  our  books 
for  advertising  dollars.  A  cattleman  is  one  of 
the  few  businessmen  who  can  do  buslneai 
at  all  without  an  advertising  budget. 

But,  tbe  eventual  consumer,  the  house- 
wife. Is  still  king,  no  matter  what  Ralph 
Nader  or  anyone  else  tells  you.  When  that 
housewife,  by  herself,  goes  from  market  to 
market  searching  out  the  best  buys,  she  Is 
forcing  these  giant  chains  to  be  competitive. 
She  doesn't  have  to  form  a  coalition,  or  boy- 
cott, or  Join  a  group  of  any  kind.  She  can 
do  it  by  Individual  choices  that  she  and  mil- 
lions like  her  make  every  shopping  day.  Of 
course,  the  stores  may  try  to  fool  her  by 
marking  up  other  items  (the  average  super- 
market has  more  than  8,(X)0  different  prod- 
ucts) but  there's  a  limit  to  what  they  can 
do.  One  thing  is  certain,  and  we  In  this  end 
of  the  beef  chain  ought  to  realize  it.  that 
retailer  Is  going  to  try  very  hard  not  to  upset 
her  at  the  meatcase  because  that's  the  easiest 
place  for  her  to  compare  lOA  with  Safeway 
and  A&P  with  Dillons.  If  the  live  market 
drops  rapidly,  the  store  manager  will  t>e  hesi- 
tant to  drop  retail  prices  any  more  than 
necessary.  The  same  principle  applies  when 
the  live  market  goes  up.  Retailers  strive  to 
be  competitive,  but  they  also  strive  to  avoid 
sudden  fluctuations.  They  want  that  house- 
wife to  buy  her  meat  at  their  store  Icnowlng 
that  they'll  make  their  profits  on  all  the 
other  Items  she  puts  In  the  cart. 

Well,  my  point  is  this.  That  independent 
housewife,  the  king  of  tbe  marketplace  (or 
maytie  I  should  say  qtieen)  is  tbe  key  to 
profit  and  loss  in  our  industry  and  tbe  sooner 
w«  recJIze  It,  tbe  better  off  well  be.  It  doeent 
take  a  roomful  of  eoonomlets  to  demonstrate 
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to  me  tbat  If  we're  loalog  money  when  fat 
cattle  are  aelllng  for  946,  there  are  only 
three  possible  solutions.  One  Is  to  lower  the 
price  of  feeder  cattle  and  I  doubt  that  most 
of  you  consider  ttiat  a  satisfactory  long-range 
solution.  Another  is  to  lower  grain  prices, 
wbich  again  I  expect  most  folks  bare 
wouldn't  care  to  do  In  tbe  longrun.  The  third 
Is  to  Increase  the  price  being  paid  for  fat 
cattle.  We  like  that  solution  but  there  are 
only  two  ways  to  cause  that  to  happen  in  a 
free  market  .  .  .  decrease  supply  or  Increase 
demand.  Decreasing  supply  Is  a  painful  proc- 
ess so  our  only  feasible  solution  is  to  increase 
consumer  demand  for  our  product,  in  other 
words,  promote  l>eef  to  the  consumer. 

We  have  a  new  organization  called  the 
KanHSg  Beef  Promotion  Council.  It's  made 
up  of  Industry  leaders  from  all  segments  of 
the  cattle  and  beef  business.  It  came  about  aa 
a  result  of  recommendations  of  an  industry- 
wide study  committee  that  was  formed  sev- 
eral years  ago  to  study  this  issue  of  beef  pro- 
motion. The  study  group  Included  farmers, 
ranchers,  feeders,  packers,  market  operators, 
cowbelles.  Kansas  State,  Kansas  Farm  Bu- 
reau and  some  others  I'm  forgetting.  They 
studied  programs  In  every  State  and  they 
studied  the  work  of  the  National  Livestock 
and  Itleat  Board.  Their  recommendations 
finally  ctUmlnated  In  the  new  Kansas  Beef 
Promotion  Council  and  the  10^  per  head  beet 
check-oS  In  Kansas. 

Starting  In  January  of  this  year,  a  number 
of  markets  in  Kansas,  some  of  the  largest 
order  buyers,  and  most  of  tbe  packers  be- 
gan checking  off  lOt  per  bead  on  all  beef 
cattle  sold  .  .  .  voluntarily,  of  course.  It  goes 
toward  national  programs  of  the  National 
Live  Stock  and  Meat  Board,  and  3^  is  to 
be  used  In  Kansas.  This  7  to  3  ratio  compares 
with  the  fact  that  70%  of  all  Kansas  beef 
Is  ronsiimfid  outside  the  State. 

Incidentally,  last  year  under  the  tradi- 
tional 3t  per  head  program  the  entire  State 
of  Kansas  sent  only  $73,000  to  tbe  meat 
board.  Unfortunately,  that  sum  won't  even 
buy  one  single  60-second  commercial  on 
the  Waltons  TV  program.  The  price  is  over 
$80,000.  Our  Industry  spent  about  2  million 
dollars  last  year.  .  .  .  The  dairy  industry 
q>ent  about  22  million.  I  hope  that  if  you're 
In  the  cattle  business  and  you  agree  with 
what  needs  to  be  done,  you'll  support  the  lOt 
checkoff  and  ask  your  market  man  or  order 
buyer  or  auction  markets  to  males  tbe  col- 
lection. The  Kannas  Beef  Promotion  CTouncU 
U  a  division  of  KLA  but  all  funds  are  com- 
pletely separate  with  every  penny  spent  only 
for  beef  promotion  and  spent  not  by  tbe 
KLA  board,  but  directed  by  the  council  it- 
self made  up  of  leaders  from  all  segments 
of  the  industry. 

I  really  believe  that  tbe  consumer  is  our 
key  to  profit  in  this  business.  We  have  KLA 
staff  meoUMra  arorklng  every  day  in  the  Kan- 
aaa legtslature  and  we're  affiliated  with  the 
Amrtrlcan  National  Cattlemen's  Association 
which  now  baa  three  men  working  full-time 
la  Waablngton.  We  have  a  central  bull  test 
station  In  coc«>eratlon  with  the  Kansas  State 
University  extension  Service  and  a  beef  cat- 
tle Improvement  committee  working  with 
genetic  improvement  €)t  our  cattle.  We  have 
cattle-fax  analysts  working  in  our  office  co- 
ordinating marketing  Information.  We  In 
Kansas  have  an  outstanding  university  work- 
ing on  nutrition,  management  and  bealth 
problems  of  livestock  production  and  fMd- 
Ing.  However,  it  wUl  all  be  forgotten  if  wa 
cannot  maintain  our  market  for  red  meat. 
LuckUy,  we  have  people  in  Kansas  who  real- 
ize this  and  are  doing  something  about  It. 
I  hope  you'U  Join  tbe  effort.  Thank  you  very 
much. 


POSSIBLE  WHEAT  SHORTAGE 

Mir.  STMINOTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
Paul  E.  Mastln,  executive  vice  president 


of  the  C<donlal  Baklnc  Co..  representing 
many  ot  the  bakers  of  ray  State,  and 
having  to  do  with  a  potential  wheat 
shortaee,  be  printed  in  the  Recoxb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

Colonial  Bakinc  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  4.  1974. 
Senator  Stuart  Stmington. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  SENAToa  Stmiwcton:  Confirming  our 
conversation  of  Tuesday,  February  26,  wlilch 
was  also  attended  by  other  bakery  business- 
men from  tbe  State  of  Missouri,  we  are 
stating  below  a  four  point  program  as  set 
forth  by  the  American  Bakers  Association 
regarding  the  present  and  future  status  of 
o\ir  nation's  wheat  supply  as  of  July  1,  1974. 

1.  USDA  should  determine  the  minimum 
wheat  supply  necessary  to  assure  a  full  sup- 
ply of  baked  foods  during  tbe  second  qiutrter 
of  1974,  and  develop  a  plan  to  assure  that 
supply. 

2.  The  Director  of  the  CoxmcH  on  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy  in  the  White  House, 
Mr.  Peter  Flanlgan,  should  be  assigned  re- 
sponsibility for  securing  firm  agreements 
from  f(M«lgn  purchasers  to  delay  their  ship- 
ments until  after  July  1. 

3.  The  government  should  review  planned 
oonoessional  sales  and  donations  under  the 
PL  480  program  to  determine  which  ones 
could  be  postponed  without  causing  undue 
hardship  In  foreign  lands. 

4.  If  these  methods  do  not  jrleld  the  neces- 
sary assured  domestic  supply,  the  secretartea 
oi  Commerce  and  Agriculture  should  move 
under  the  Export  Administratton  Act  of  1969, 
to  establish  an  export  licensing  system.  This 
should  be  combined  with  an  Immediate  an- 
nouncement that  1973-74  U.S.  wheat  is  "sold 
out"  and  that  no  additional  export  licenses 
win  be  granted  for  sale  of  such  wheat.  This 
would  allow  many  existing  contracts  to  be 
filled  but  permit  an  adequate  wheat  sui^ly 
tor  American  consumers. 

We  shaU  be  most  appreciative  of  your  ef- 
forts in  supporting  our  program  with  the 
Administration. 

My  colleagues  from  the  State  of  Missouri 
and  myself  also  wish  to  thank  you  for  shar- 
ing with  us  time  from  your  busy  schedule.  It 
was  tbe  highlight  of  our  rally  day  visiting 
our  State  Senators  and  Congressmen. 
Kindest  personal  regards, 

FAm.  E.  Mastin, 
Executtve  Vice  President. 


LOU  HOFP 


'Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  was  a  freshman  member  of  the  House 
of  Delegates  of  Maryland,  one  of  the 
people  who  educated  new  legislators  was 
Louis  M.  Hoff.  Mr.  Hoff  presided  then. 
as  he  does  now,  over  the  bill  room  which 
ke^xs  track  of  copies  of  legislation  as  it 
moves  through  both  Houses  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Maryland.  In  this  posi- 
tion he  has  made  a  real  contribution  to 
the  legislative  process  in  Maryland  and 
I  am  happy  to  salute  the  work  that  he 
does  every  day  in  Annapolis  as  typical 
of  the  splendid  contribution  that  so 
many  people  make  to  good  government 
In  America  in  carrying  out  their  duties 
which  are  integral  parts  of  our  complex 
political  system. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  contained  In  the  March  4.  1974. 
issue  of  the  Annapolis  Evening  Capital 
be  printed  in  the  Ricorb. 

Ttiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Racow, 
as  follows: 


Olb  Lott:  He  Has  Bzew  Aaoinni  thi  State 
Honsx  TBX  LoJfcxsT 
(By  Karen  Hosier) 
Ask  someone  who's  been  around  the  State 

House  the  longest  and  he'll  probably  try  to 
figure  out  which  legislator  has  served  the 
most  consecutive  terms. 

But  if  you  ask  who  has  worked  In  the 
building  the  longest,  the  answer  has  got  to  be 
"old  Lou". 

Louis  M.  Hoff  is  the  chief  clerk  of  the  bUl 
room,  a  position  he  has  held  for  23  years 
when  the  General  Assembly  is  in  session. 

The  bill  room  supplies  delegates,  senators, 
lobbyists  and  Journalists  with  copies  of  every 
piece  of  legislation  Introduced.  Standing 
there  at  the  half  door  over  which  requests 
for  copies  are  made,  sooner  or  later  you  get 
to  meet  Just  elwut  everylxxly. 

"That's  what  I  like  about  this  Job,"  Hoff 
says,  "you  get  to  meet  so  many  people.  And 
they  all  call  me  Lou  " 

Not  exactly  aU.  Hoff's  closest  friends  call 
him  "Keat",  a  childhood  nickname  tagged 
on  him  by  bis  brother  which  refuses  to  fade 
away  even  after  79  years. 

Hoff  and  his  family  have  lived  in  Annapolis 
aU  their  lives.  The  house  he  was  bom  in  is 
now  part  of  the  Naval  Acadamy. 

The  Hoffs  used  to  own  an  automotive  repair 
garage  which  provided  them  their  income 
until  he  sold  it  and  retired  in  1950.  That's 
when  he  went  to  work  in  the  State  House. 

"I  started  out  as  a  page,"  Hoff  said.  "At  that 
time  they  used  adults  Instead  of  the  school 
kids  they  use  now." 

He  worked  only  15  days  as  a  page  In  1961. 
the  length  of  bis  patronage  appointment. 
When  he  came  back  the  followlaig  year  look- 
ing for  work,  be  was  told  tbe  only  Job  avaU- 
able  was  in  the  bill  room. 

"111  take  It,"  he  said. 

Hoff  is  not  working  at  the  State  House  for 
the  money;  the  salary  at  such  Jobs  isn't  very 
high.  He  does  it  because  he  likes  to  w<x-k  and 
because  he  likes  the  people. 

As  the  legislature  has  grown  over  the  years 
and  the  state  problems  to  be  considered  have 
become  more  complex,  the  amount  of  bill 
work  necessary  before  the  session  l>egins  has 
Increased  substantially. 

This  year,  Hoff  said,  he  and  the  other  14 
blllroom  staffers  worked  a  full  two  months 
before  the  session  cfpeaad  In  January  to  or- 
ganize pre-filed  bills. 

There  is  stiU  a  lot  of  time  during  the  year 
when  Hoff  isn't  needed  at  tbe  State  House. 
And  that  gives  him  time  to  travel 

"My  wife  lives  to  travel,  really,"  he  said. 
"We  have  been  to  California  four  times  and 
Florida  a  couple  times." 

But  Annapolis,  Hoff  saild.  Is  "the  garden 
spot  of  tbe  world." 

"I  wouldn't  give  you  a  foot  of  Annapolia  for 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined."  be  said. 


INDIAN  SELP-DETERMINA'nON 
AND  EDUCA110N  REFORM 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Senate  agreed,  on  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  ,  to  rerefer  S.  1017 — the  Indian 
Self -Determination  and  Educational  Re- 
form Act — to  the  Interior  Committee 
with  instructions  to  report  the  bill  back 
on  March  25.  1974.  As  I  Indicated  at  the 
time,  I  think  this  is  a  sound  procedure 
and  I  commend  tbe  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington for  his  providing  this  additional 
time  to  clarify  some  of  the  matters  that 
have  caused  confusion  and  conflict  in  the 
Indian  community. 

Because  the  committee  will  be  con- 
sidering this  legislation  in  the  next  few 
weeks,  and  because  the  Senate  will  be 
voting  on  it  after  March  25. 1  would  like 
to  take  the  opportunity  to  outline  for  my 
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ctdleagues  some  of  the  recent  his  >ry  of 
this  bill  and  some  of  the  vartoiis  ai  ftlyses 
that  have  been  brought  to  my  ati  ntion 
Blnce  the  bOl  was  nrst  reporte  last 
month. 

The  Indian  Self-Determlnatloi  and 
Educational  Reform  Act  sets  out  is  its 
objectives  what  American  Indian  have 
for  years  been  asking  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  to  do: 

To  promote  nuudmiun  Indian  par  lclp«- 
tlon  in  government  *nd  education  of  adl»n 
people;  to  provide  tot  full  partlctpat  on  of 
Indian  tribes  In  programs  and  servk 
to  estabUsb  a  program  of  assistance  tb  up- 
grade Indian  education;  to  support  thJrlght 
of  Indian  citizens  to  control  ttaeir  owa  edu 
catlonal  activities. . . 
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Ibm.  a.  1017  sets  forth  congres^onal 
findings  that  have  been  recited  tiin  and 
time  again,  beginning  in  recent]  rears 
with  special  emphasis  in  the  1969  i  sport 
of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  I  dian 
Education  which  called  Indian  educ  ition 
a  national  challenge  and  a  nal  onal 
tragedy.  The  Interior  Committee,  \  hich 
during  the  termination  period  o:  the 
1950*8  had  been  the  source  of  dls<  oca- 
tlon  of  the  native  American  an<  the 
'  weakening  of  his  tribal  Instltutioni  has 
under  the  dlstlngiilshed  leadership  <  :  the 
Senator  from  Washington  becoi  e  a 
forcefiil  spokesman  for  the  interet  s  of 
the  Indian  community. 

In  his  July  8,  1970  Indian  mes  age. 
President  Nixon  proclaimed  a  go  1  of 
"self-determination  without  terr  Ina- 
UoD,"  and  this  sentiment  was  «mb  died 
during  the  last  Congress  In  Senate  jRes- 
olution  126,  sponsored  by  Senator  .  ick- 
SOH,  reflecting  congressional  adhe:  jnce 
to  this  policy. 

Title  I  of  8.  1017  represents  the  ti  ins- 
formation  of  the  self-determin  tlon 
policy  toto  specific  legislative  action  Hie 
objectives  of  the  bill  reflect  the  o  Jec- 
tlves  of  the  Indian  people. 

8.  1017  is  divided  into  two  Utles.  T  Je  I 
Is  called  "The  Indian  Self -Determliu  tion 
Act."  It  is  an  important  and  long-ne  ded 
act  authorizing  contracts  between  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and  HEW  EUid 
Indian  tribal  organizations  to  turn  tver 
operation  of  service  programs  now  >ro- 
vided  by— And  run  by— the  Federal  (  iov- 
emment.  Planning  and  other  grant  re- 
lated to  the  contracts  are  authorize  ,  as 
is  assignment  of  Federal  personnel.  [Ills 
authority  has  been  sought  by  Is  Uan 
tribes,  proposed  In  administration  1  gls- 
latlon,  and  Incorporated  into  a  con  jlex 
of  interrelated  sections  in  the  first  jtle 
of  8.  1017. 

Title  n,  which  is  Independent  l  -om 
title  I.  contains  six  generally  unrel  ted 
parts  reflecting  specific  authorities  g  ven 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sup  lort 
training  of  education  professioi  als, 
school  construction,  a  youth  intern  ro- 
gram.  and  other  specially  directed  to  Ian 
education  programs.  Part  C,  provi  ing 
for  contracts  for  school  constructio;  ,  is 
a  much-needed  new  authority.  I  k  low 
that  the  Senators  from  Montana  1  ive 
pursued  this  particular  goal  over  a  n  m- 
ber  of  years,  and  I  am  pleased  to  see  t  leir 
efforts  blossom  this  session  into  this  m- 
portant  part  of  8. 1017. 

Part  D  of  the  title  sets  up  a  youth  In- 
tern program,  which  should  prove  c  06t 


beneficial  to  young  Indian  students.  A 
few  summers  ago  a  BlA-sponsored  intern 
wotted  in  my  office,  and  later  became 
special  assistant  to  the  BIA  Commis- 
sioner, and  now  directs  the  first  all- 
Indian  theater  ensemble.  So  I  know  from 
personal  experience  how  valuable  these 
intern  programs  can  be. 

Part  A  of  title  II  has  been  proposed 
in  response  to  general  discontent  with 
the  way  both  the  BIA  and  the  states  and 
local  school  districts  have  administered 
the  Johnson-O'Malley  Act.  JOM  consti- 
tuted the  basic  authorization  for  the 
Oovenmient's  contracting  of  assistance 
programs  for  Indians.  But  the  adminis- 
tration of  JOM  came  under  fire  first  in 
the  1969  report  of  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Indian  Education.  Later,  it  was 
blasted  by  the  Legal  Defense  Fund  study. 
"An  E^ven  Chance."  The  Comptroller 
General  added  his  barrage  of  criticism  in 
1970,  and  numerous  Indian  groups  and 
tribes  have  added  to  the  crescendo  of 
opposition  to  the  way  the  act  has  been 
administered  in  the  education  area. 

Although  part  A  of  title  n  has  gone 
through  a  number  of  drafting  changes 
since  Its  Introduction  a  year  ago  tomor- 
row, the  basic  approach  of  the  part  has 
remained  constant.  If  certain  precondi- 
tions are  met  relating  to  a  school  dis- 
trict's taxing  effort  and  the  State's  tUlo- 
cation  of  education  aid  to  the  district, 
then  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  can 
enter  into  contracts  to  provide  fxmding 
for  those  schools.  Eligible  contractors  in- 
clude not  only  the  State  or  political  sub- 
division, but  also  tribes  or  tribal  organi- 
zations. Of  course  only  the  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  can  control  the  taxing 
and  State-aid  allocation  effort,  and  thus 
they  determine  the  eligibility  of  any  con- 
tractor to  obtain  funds  going  into  the 
district  Involved. 

The  distribution  of  the  fimds  into  the 
eligible  district  is  by  a  complex  formula. 
As  much  money  as  is  necessary  can  be 
used  to  bridge  amy  gap  in  the  basic,  op- 
erational support  within  the  system — 
for  Indian  and  non-Indian  students.  If 
there  is  still  money  left  in  the  appropria- 
tions, once  this  gap  is  filled,  then  an  ad- 
ditional fund  will  be  available  to  the  con- 
tractor for  supplemental  programs  de- 
signed to  meet  the  "specific  educational 
requirements  of  Indian  students." 

The  testimony  by  Indian  leaders  on 
title  I  of  8.  1017  was  uniformly  sup- 
portive. But  during  the  hearings  last 
simimer  nimierous  spokesmen  for  Indian 
groups — including  the  All  Indian  Pueblo 
Council,  the  National  Tribal  Chairmans 
Association,  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians,  and  the  Coalition  of 
Indian  Controlled  School  Boards — se- 
verely criticized  part  A  of  title  U  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  studied  the  pro- 
visions of  i>art  A  in  light  of  the  objectives 
of  the  legislation — which  objectives  I 
wholeheartedly  support  and  share  with 
the  cosponsors  of  the  bUl.  Unfortunately, 
part  A  falls  far  short  of  reaching  those 
objectives — in  fact,  it  may  well  represent 
a  step  backward  in  some  respects.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  careful  analysis  of  the  lan- 
guage of  part  A  will  show  that  It  is  in 
some  respects  imworkable  and  in  other 
respects  undesirable. 


We  should  keep  In  mind  that  If  we 
adopt  this  part  we  are  authoiizinc  an 
expenditure  of  $60  million  for  a  new  pro- 
gram, eliminating  an  old  program  which 
involved  some  $23  million,  and  affecting 
a  large  number  of  Indian  children.  Mere- 
ly because  present  JOM  programs  are  in 
some  places  working  bfuUy  does  not  ne- 
cessitate a  total  revamping  of  the  pro- 
gram unless  it  will  be  made  to  work  bet- 
ter. Of  course,  to  assess  this,  we  need  to 
know  how  part  A  will  work.  That  Is  a 
major  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this 
place  in  the  Rkcoro  a  memorandum  by 
my  staff  detailing  some  of  the  specific 
problems,  identified  with  part  A  be 
printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mem- 
orandum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Mnfoautsmc  Bb:  Part  A  or  S.  1017 
Part  A.  of  8.  1017  la  in  some  respects  un- 
workable and  In  others  undesirable.  A  dis- 
cussion of  the  problems  raised  by  this  part 
follows,  with  the  first  part  stressing  the  work- 
abUlty  problems  and  the  last  part  stressing 
the  policy  problems. 

(1)  The  complex  funding  formula  in  part 
A  Is  premised  on  the  assumption  that  then 
is  tax-exempt  Indian  land  In  a  public  school 
district  serving  Indian  children.  An  Interior 
Committee  staff  memorandiim  states,  for  ex- 
ample, that  "Part  A  provides  a  formula  for 
determining  the  entitlement  of  a  school  dis- 
trict for  Federal  financial  assistance  for  edu- 
cating Indian  children  who  reside  on  tax 
exempt  property."  There  being  little  or  no 
tax  exempt  Indian  lands  in  California.  Okla- 
home,  and  Alaska,  presimiably  there  could  be 
no  fimds  going  to  these  states.  This  reading 
of  the  bill  Is  reflected  In  the  recommendation 
of  the  California  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  Wilson  Riles,  who  urged  that 
Oklahoma,  Alaska  and  California  be  excluded 
from  the  basic  qualifying  criteria. 

(2)  At  the  same  time,  in  addition  to  the 
language  from  the  staff  memorandum  just 
quoted,  the  report  says  part  A  "Affects  pri- 
marily only  those  chUdren  who  are  enrolled 
in  public  schools  currently  aided  through 
contracts  between  state  departments  of  edu- 
cation and  BIA."  These  involve  California, 
Oklahoma  and  Alaska,  among  others.  But 
more  Importantly,  the  other  schools  currently 
aided  through  such  contracts  are  thoae  lo- 
cated "on  or  near  Indian  reservations."  The 
school  population  figures  given  In  the  r»port 
are  for  public  schools  "on  or  near  Indian 
lands." 

But  the  bill's  definition  includes  children 
"who  are  members  of  federally-recognized 
tribes"— estimated  by  the  BIA  to  be  upwards 
of  360,000  children.  Thus  the  report  says 
there  are  87,000  Indian  students  attending 
public  schools  on  or  near  Indian  lands,  the 
BIA  says  96,000  students  presently  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  the  JOM  program,  and  over  250  - 
000  children  are  "Indians"  as  defined  in  8. 
1017.  That  may  mean  the  target  population 
for  JOM  Is  tripled.  Or  It  may  not.  Part  A  does 
not  teU  us. 

(3)  Under  section  203(a)  the  Secretary 
cannot  contract  with  an  Indian  trtbe  or  or- 
ganization, or  with  a  state  or  local  education 
agency,  unleu  the  contractor  submits  a  plan 
showing  that  the  tax  rate  in  the  district 
equaU  the  rate  of  the  five  most  comparable 
school  districts  In  the  state,  and  unles*  the 
state  and  local  per  pupil  payments  meet  the 
same  sUndard.  ThU  requirement  raises  a 
number  of  subsUntlal  questions: 

"Comparable  school  district"  is  defined 
In  the  bUl  (section  4(f ) )  in  terms  of  enroU- 
ment.  What  if  there  are  not  five  districts  In 
the  state  of  comparable  enrollment  to  the 
district  in  question?  Do  the  Indian  chUdren 
in  the  schools  of  that  district  receive  no 
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^g^^m^nrm  nmlar  fiert  A?  ThT  do  not  the  way 
tbe  Ull  U  drafted. 

nxe  comparable  districts  under  part  A 
must  be  dlrtrlcU  "not  eligible  for  assistance 
onder  Part  A."  But  nowhere  In  the  bill  U 
d^lned  what  an  "tf  iglble"  district  Is.  If  it 
is  any  district  with  one  or  more  "Indians" 
as  ifr*"*^  in  the  bill,  then  five  comparable 
dlBtrtBte  are  imlikely  to  be  found  in  most 
states  with  any  Indian  population  of 
measure. 

TTlbea  may  be  nwet  likely  to  want  to  con- 
tract directly  for  JOM  funds  where  the  local 
Kbool  district  Is  least  helpful,  as  where  they 
are  not  taxing  up  to  par.  But  It  Is  precisely 
in  these  districts  where.  If  the  local  political 
subdivision  wants  to  keep  its  taxes  low.  the 
Indian  tribe  Is  out  of  luck.  And  so  are  its 
rhfl^l"'"  In  thoee  schools. 

Section  a03(a)(l)  refers  to  a  "tax  rate". 
What  battens  if  the  tax  rate  Is  c<Mnparal>le, 
but  the  assessment  Is  kept  lower  than  in 
those  comparable  districts?  The  bill  doesnt 
answer  this  question  either. 

The  Comptroller  General  reported  on  the 
Administration  of  JOM  In  1970  and  recom- 
mended that  the  Secretary  of  Interior  re- 
quire the  BIA  to  "furnish  program  funds  on 
tbe  basis  of  demonstrated  financial  need" 
and  "implement  additional  methods  of  su- 
pervision and  control  over  the  distribution 
and  iise  of  funds  by  tbe  school  districts."  The 
Comptroller  General  Identified  the  absence 
o(  required  adequate  tax  efforts  as  a  defect 
in  the  allocation  approach  In  use  by  the  BIA 
at  the  time.  GAO  did  not,  however,  suggest 
any  specific  formula  approach  to  remedying 
this  problem — most  certainly  not  the  un- 
workable formula  embodied  In  part  A. 

(4)  Part  A  gives  no  priority  to  Indian 
tribes  and  orgaiUzatlons,  or  those  tribes  and 
organizations  which  presently  are  prime 
JOM  contractors,  even  for  supplemental  pro- 
granuntng.  wni  these  groups  lose  their  pres- 
ent contracts?  They  would  appear  to  If  the 
local  school  districts  where  their  chUdren 
ai«  In  school  do  not  qualify  for  assistance 
under  the  formula  In  section  203.  Although 
this  bill  is  supposed  to  give  Indians  control 
over  the  education  programs  affecting  their 
children.  In  fact,  the  Indians  are  the  first  to 
lose  If  the  school  districts  do  not  qualify 
under  the  formula — by  chance  or  on  purpose. 
And  they  wUl  lose  If  the  district  qualifies 
but  If  the  Secretary  decides  he  would  prefer 
to  contract  through  the  state  or  with  the 
local  political  subdivision.  And  self  deter- 
mination becomes  particularly  meaningless 
where  the  taxing  body — usually  not  con- 
trolled by  Indians — controls  and  determines 
whether  one  cent  of  the  960  million  author- 
ised under  part  A  gets  Into  the  district. 

<6)  Section  a03(d)  purports  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  provide  funds  "either 
pursuant  to  tbe  authority  provided  in  this 
Act  or  pursuant  to  any  other  authortty" 
to  "expend  funds  for  the  educational  sup- 
port of  Indian  children  to  any  tribe  or  trtbal 
organlnatlon  which  controls  and  manages 
any  prerlously  private  school."  As  explained 
In  the  report,  this  section  "authorleee  tbe 
Secretary  to  provide  funds  for  the  operation 
of  former  private  schools  which  the  tribe* 
have  taken  or  may  take  over.**  The  Secre- 
tary under  title  I  might  contract  with  tbe 
tribe  or  organisation  vmder  that  title  without 
the  benefit — or  the  inhibition — of  the  for- 
mulas and  quaUflcatlons  In  part  A.  Since  this 
provision  Is  a  part  of  part  A.  however.  It  be- 
eomea  neceenuy  to  ask  how  tbe  formula  can 
In  fact  apply.  Tbe  schools  involved,  for  ex- 
amine Holy  Boaary  and  St.  Francis  In  South 
Dakota,  and  St.  Mary's  In  Idaho,  raise  ne 
tax  money,  receive  no  state  aid  or  Ftj-8T4 
funds.  Bltlter  tbe  application  of  tbe  formula 
might  preclude  ellglbUlty,  or  the  authoitea* 
tlon  does  not  belong  wlthm  tbe  purview  o< 
part  A. 

BoftK*  movlBg  to  the  lasoa  of  andealrabB- 
ity.  the  poasibUity  that  passage  of  thU  pro- 


vision might  have  some  affect  on  programs 
presently  being  adm^lstered  by  tbe  Ofllce  ol 
Education  for  the  benefit  of  Indian  children 
in  public  schools  ^ould  be  noted.  Part  A  Is 

directed  at  two  needs — ^for  basic  support  and 
for  supplen^ntal  support.  Public  Law  874.  of 
course.  Is  designed  solely  for  basic  support  of 
schools  serving  children  living  on  reserva- 
tions— ^tax  exempt  trust  lands.  Title  I  goes  to 
public  schools  for  programs  aimed  at  helping 
Indians,  among  other  underprivileged  chil- 
dren. The  first  part  of  the  Indian  Education 
Act  (part  A  of  title  IV,  PL.  92-318)  provides 
an  entitlement  assistance  to  aU  public 
schools  serving  Indian  children,  to  be  used 
only  tat  eptcV&c,  special,  supplemental  pro- 
grams designed  for  the  needs  of  thoee  In- 
dian ChUdren.  And  part  B  of  the  Indian 
Education  Act  authorizes  grants  for  special 
demon8tratlon-tyi>e  projects  to  serve  Indian 
ChUdren. 

Neither  S.  1017.  nor  its  report,  suggests  how 
these  provisions  should  be  coordinated  so 
that  they  are  not  used  as  pawns  in  a  bu- 
reaucratic battle  and  evcntuaUy  kill  one- 
another  off.  There  appears  to  be  no  attempt 
in  title  n  to  coordinate  the  new  part  A 
with  existing  legislation.  Thus  if,  for  every 
dollar  added  above  present  JOM  funding  to 
fund  part  A  of  S.  1017,  a  dollar  may  be  taken 
away  from,  for  example,  the  Indian  Educa- 
tion Act,  what  wlU  the  ultimate  Impact  on 
programs,  on  communities,  and  on  Indian 
ChUdren  be? 

In  analyzing  the  provisions  «rf  part  A  It 
would  be  weU  to  repeat  the  congressional 
finding  in  the  bUl  that  Indians  will  "never 
surrender  their  desire  to  control  their  rela- 
tionships" with  non-Indian  governments.  In 
moving  from  ttie  present  far-from-adequate 
JOM  program  to  part  A.  Congress  may  be  re- 
quiring Indians  to  "surrender  their  control" 
when  it  comes  to  funding  of  JOM  programs 
in  public  schools.  If  a  recalcitrant  non-Indian 
school  board  refuses  to  come  Into  compara- 
bility under  section  203,  then  the  Indians  In 
that  district  get  neither  basic  support  as- 
sistance nor  supplemental  programs.  There  Is 
no  avaUable  alternative — for  example,  their 
obtaining  the  fimds  for  those  supplemental 
efforts  on  their  own. 

( 1 )  Clearly  the  fimdlng  formula  in  section 
203  provides  for  more  financial  benefit  to  pub- 
lic school  districts  and  far  less  Indian  con- 
trol than  Indians  are  now  seeking — and  some 
receiving — under  existing  JOM  regulatlMis, 
especially  with  the  amendments  Indians  have 
proposed  to  those  regulations.  Thus  It  should 
at  least  be  acknowledged  that  part  A  Is  de- 
signed to  go  to  school  districts,  not  Indians. 
Yet  part  A  Is  being  described  as  having  as 
the  first  of  its  two  primary  purposes  as  ex- 
tending "contracting  authority  for  education 
of  those  federally -recognized  Indians  who  are 
enrolled  In  public  schools  to  Indian  tribes 
and  tribal  organizations." 

(2)  Indians  have  unanimously  sought  to 
use  JOM  funds  for  meeting  the  special,  sup- 
plemental educational  needs  of  Indian  chil- 
dren. This  goal.  Incidentally,  is  also  that  of 
the  National  Education  Association.  Tet  part 
A  repUces  a  flexible  JOM  with  a  bill  guaran- 
teeing state  and  local  education  agencies 
general  budget  support.  There  may  be  certain 
poor  districts  on  or  near  reservations  where 
the  education  of  Indian  chUdren  suffers  gen- 
erally because  of  the  low  level  of  basic  sup- 
port that  would  be  devastating  without  added 
JOM  funds.  Red  Lake  in  Minnesota  and 
Rocky  Boy  In  Montana  are  such  districts. 
But  part  A  allows  a  broad  range  of  districts 
to  use  federal  funds  for  basic  support  wheth- 
er or  not  they  are  on  or  near  reservations. 
and  the  impact  of  this  on  avaUabUlty  of 
funds  for  supplemental  programs  has  not 
been  determined. 

(3)  "ITie  BIA  has  Indicated  that  under 
JOM  now  not  less  than  30*  of  the  total  per 
Indian  pupil  expenditure  In  affected  school 
districts   la  used  for   "^Mclal   needs.*'   Un- 


fortunately, section  a03(a)  (4)  allows  a  mini- 
mum of  30% — but  only  If  the  echoed  district 
otherwise  qualifies  under  ttie  formula,  and 
only  if  there  Is  enough  money  to  go  around. 
(The  bill  provides  for  a  ratable  reduction 
where  appropriation  falls  loelow  what  Is  nec- 
essary: tbe  S60  million  authorization  Is  only 
an  estimate  by  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, not  by  BIA  or  HEW.  and  the  re- 
port admits  that  this  might  be  whoUy  inac- 
curate.) Thus  there  exists  a  posslbUlty.  If  not 
a  likelihood,  that  less  money  than  at  present 
will  go  into  special  supplemental  Indian  edu- 
cation nrograms  under  part  A. 

(4)  In  earlier  versions  of  8.  1017  there 
was  a  limitation  of  3%  for  administrative 
expense.  Numerous  studies,  and  hearings  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure  showed  that  undesir- 
ably large  amounts  of  BIA-admlnisteied 
education  money  is  iiaed  for  administrative 
expense.  Indeed,  some  Indian  witnesses  tes- 
tified that  3%  was  Inadequate  to  meet  ac- 
tual administration  costs,  espedaUy  for 
tribes  and  tribal  organizations.  The  Navajo 
Dlvlson  of  Education  spokesman  recommend 
6-«%  as  more  realisUc.  Yet  the  limit  was 
completely  deleted  from  part  A  funds  at 
each  level — ^by  the  BIA  central  ofllce,  by  the 
Area  offices,  by  the  State  and/or  local  educa- 
tion agency,  and  by  the  school .  Little  may  be 
left  for  the  Indian  child  at  the  end  ot  tbe 
funnel. 

(5)  The  only  mandatory  contract  under 
part  A  Is  with  sUte  educaUon  agencies. 
While  some  coordination  within  a  state  is 
desirable,  a  contract  for  support  staff  and 
administrative  services  at  the  state  level 
should  not  be  required.  It  Is  not  clear  how 
large  tboae  contracts  will  be. 

(6)  The  programs  "suggested"  under  sec- 
tion 203(a)  (4)  sul)etantlany  duplicated  pro- 
grams serving  T"'^*"^"  children  in  pubUc 
schools  under  other  federal  programs.  Since 
the  BIA  has  Inadequately  monitored  axui  en- 
forced JOM  contract  programs  under  exist- 
ing law.  It  would  be  most  responsive  to  the 
past  criticisms  to  require  some  monitoring 
and  evaluation  of  part  A  programs.  But  the 
bill  provideo  no  enforcement  powers,  no 
monitoring  naechanism,  for  the  government. 
So  the  Secretary  wlU  have  to  set  up  new  ad- 
ministrative machinery  to  oversee  these  con- 
tracts. 

(7)  S.  1017  finds  and  declares  that  Indians 
should  have  greater  control  of  education 
programs,  but  part  A  falls  short  of  Insuring 
such  control.  Section  a03(a)  (6)  requires  that 
the  "community  education  committee"  shall 
"fully  participate  In  the  development  and 
approval  of  programs."  ThU  i^ipeais  to  be 
somewhat  leas  than  the  requlremmt  of  tbe 
Indian  Education  Act  that  the  application 
for  funds  must  be  made  "with  the  participa- 
tion and  ^proval"  of  the  oonunlttee.  Thus 
the  Indian  Education  Act  requires  approval 
by  the  committee  of  the  application;  S.  1017 
only  requires  participation  in  the  approval, 
which  may  prove  especially  weak  in  the  face 
of  a  hostue  school  board. 

(8)  As  to  advlaory  committees  to  the  State 
Education  agencies,  required  by  part  A  the 
"advise  and  make  reconunendatlons"  lan- 
guage makes  the  committee  a  token  one. 
without  providing  the  committee  even  with 
the  power  to  obtain  necessary  information 
to  allow  It  to  arrive  at  knowledgeable  ad- 
vice. 

A  number  of  Indian  tribes  and  organisa- 
tions and  state  educators  share  these  con- 
cerns about  part  A  outlined  above.  In  his 
letter  of  February  21,  the  Executive  Director 
of  the  Nevada  Indian  Commission  says  "We 
understand  that  this  biU  means  well,  in  its 
Intent  and  we  do  fully  siv>port  Title  I  of 
the  Act.  However,  we  feel  that  there  must  be 
a  number  of  drastic  changes  In  Title  n  or  a 
cmnplete  revision  before  Indian  peo|4e  can 
benefit."  From  Alaska,  the  Bering  Straits  Na- 
tive Association  Board  says:   "If  8.  lOlT  is 
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passed.  It  wlU  prove  to  be  detrimental  lo  the 
education  proceaa  of  the  native  stude  its  of 
Alaslca."  The  United  Bloux  tribes  of  k>utb 
Dakota  list  many  criticisms,  includlne  "The 
formula  that  Is  provided  for  In  the  b^  does 
not  clearly  define  the  method  to  be 
(It)  does  not  provide  for  siifflclent  Indljin 
put  Into  programs  .  .  .  The  priorities 
llshed  for  supplemental  assistance  a 
clear."  Also  opposing  passage  are  the 
leans  for  Indian  Opportunity,  the 
Indian  £kiucation  Association,  the 
for  Development  of  Indian  Law,  th 
tlonal  Advisory  Ctouncll  on  Indian 
Uon,  the  Native  American  Lobby,  and 
other  Indian  supported  and  devi 
groups.  Including  various  Johnson-O 
Committees  from  all  over  the  count, 
addition  to  these  organizations,  the 
dlan  Pueblo  Council,  the  United 
Kansas  and  Southeast  Nebraska,  the 
Southeastern  Tribes,  and  the 
Coiuicil  of  Nevada  have  expressed  theif 
sires  that  part  A  not  be  included  ii 
legislation.  Other  tribes  have  likewise 
on  record  in  this  respect. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  S. 
was  passed  on  the  Consent  Calendi 
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February  8.  At  that  point  few  Men  bers 
of  Congress,  and  unfortunately,  few 
members  of  the  Indian  commimityf  had 
had  sufficient  opportimity  to  exajninf  the 
final  draft  of  the  bUI.  I  discussed  thiaifact 
with,  the  majority  leadership,  and 
result,  the  passage  was  vacated.  A 
same  time,  a  number  of  Indian 
began  to  express  serious  misgivings  . 
the  potential  Impact  of  that  part  o 

Johnson-O'Msdley    programs.    

those  are  mentioned  In  the  staff  mi 
randum  I  have  inserted  in  the  reco 
response  to  this  Indian  viewpoint, 
gan  discussions  with  the  Senators 
South  Dakota  and  Washington  in  a 
tempt  to  improve  part  A.  I  believe 
during  the  discussion  among  their  s 
Senator  Mondale's  staff,  and  my  iltaffj 
substantial  progress  was  achieved.  It»:was 
my  understanding  that  all  parties  ta  the 
discussion  agreed  that  the  chang. 
part  A  suggested  in  those  staff  mee 
constituted  significant  improve: 
However,  we  were  still  unable  to  a^er- 
taln  the  effects  of  part  A  on  Jo- 
OlSaSles  expenditures  within  Indl. 
States.  There  is  no  supportive  da 
lend  this  proposal  predictability.  "L 
has  been  no  Indian  participation  or 
cusslon  of  this  alternative.  And  it  ck 
does  not  respond  to  all  of  the  critic 
of  the  original  part  A,  since  it  usesitlie 
objectives  and  approach  of  that  pa«  as 
a  foundatlcm. 

In  my  opinion,  therefore,  the  na 
and  appropriate  course  to  follow  in 

case  Is  that  chosen  by  the  Senator 

Washington.  I  believe  that  the  InU  rlor 
Committee  can  clarify  iMirt  A  and  re- 
solve questions  and  problems  n  sed 
about  it  In  the  context  of  an  overal  re- 
view of  the  bill.  This  will  not,  under  the 
time  limitation  provided,  unduly  t  lay 
Senate  action  on  this  important  leg  Na- 
tion. 

So  that  the  Senate,  the  committee,  ind 
the  Indian  people  might  have  the  b  ae- 
flt  of  the  language  woiiced  out  by  jEaff 
during  the  past  few  weeks,  I  ask  im  nl- 
mous  consent  that  it  be  printed  InHthe 
Rkcobb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  langi  Eige 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rk^ko, 
as  follows: 


On  page  40,  beginning  with  line  19,  strike 
out  aU  through  line  8  on  pag^  61  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

TITLE  n — THK  INDIAN  BDUCATIONAL 
REFORM   ACT 

Sxc.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Indian  Educational  Reform  Act". 
Pakt  a — ^Education  or  Indians  in  Pttblic 
Schools 

Skc.  302.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  edu- 
cation to  Indians  enrolled  In  the  pubUc 
schools  of  any  State,  in  addition  and  as  a 
supplement  to  assistance  under  Title  IV  of 
Public  Law  92-318  (86  Stat.  236),  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts 
with  any  such  SUte  or  poUtlcal  subdivision 
thereof,  or  with  any  Indian  tribe  or  tribal 
organization  residing  In  any  such  State  (such 
State,  political  subdivision,  Indian  tribe,  or 
tribal  organization  to  be  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  "contractor") :  ProvideA,  That,  in  the 
event  the  contractor  is  an  Indian  tribe  or 
tribal  organization  which  resides  in  more 
than  one  State  and  the  Secretary  wishes  to 
contract  with  such  tribe  or  tribal  organiza- 
tion to  provide  education  to  Indians  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools  of  more  than  one  State, 
separate  contracts  may  be  negotiated  with 
such  tribe  or  tribal  organization  for  each 
such  affected  State. 

Sec.  303(a)(1)  In  administering  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  not 
enter  into  any  contract  unless  the  prospec- 
tive contractor  has  submitted  to  and  has  had 
approved  by  the  Secretary  an  education  plan 
which  assures  that — 

(A)  the  educational  objective  to  be  pro- 
vided to  Indian  students  as  beneficiaries  of 
tho  contract  will  be  satisfactory; 

(B)  the  contract  assures  adequate  protec- 
tion for  any  trust  resources  affected; 

(C)  the  proposed  project  or  function  to  be 
contracted  for  can  be  properly  completed  or 
maintained  by  the  proposied  contract; 

(D)  the  proposed  contractor  has  adequate 
equipment,  bookkeeping  and  accounting  pro- 
cedures, substantive  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
gram to  be  contracted  for,  Indian  community 
support  for  the  contract,  adequately  trained 
personnel,  and  other  necessary  components 
of  contract  performance. 

(2)  In  addition,  where  the  proposed  con- 
tractor is  a  State  or  poUtical  subdivision 
thereof,  the  education  plan  shall  reflect 
that— 

(A)  The  tax  rate  within  each  school  dis- 
trict affected  by  the  plan  is  at  least  equal 
to  the  average  tax  rate  of  all  school  districts 
within  the  State:  Provided,  That  all  funds 
which  any  such  affected  school  district  re- 
ceives under  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  the 
Act  of  September  30,  1960  (64  Stat.  1100). 
as  amended,  shall  be  considered  local  tax  In- 
come for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection; 

(B)  per  pupil  payments  of  State  equaliza- 
tion and  general  education  funds  to  any 
such  affected  school  district  are  not  less 
than  the  State  average  of  such  payments  to 
aU  school  districts  within  the  State. 

(C)  When  there  is  tax  exempt  Indian  land 
within  any  school  district  or  portion  thereof 
affected  by  a  contract  pursuant  to  section 
302,  there  shall  be  provided  to  the  contract<M-, 
as  a  part  of  such  contract,  a  sum  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  average  per  pupil 
payment  for  districts  in  such  State  and  the 
per  pupil  payment  in  such  affected  district 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  Indian  students 
attending  school  within  such  affected  schoc^ 
district  or  portion  thereof  for  current  oper- 
ating expenditures  of  the  school  district  or 
portion  thereof  affected  by  such  contract; 
Provided,  That  any  school  district  educating 
Indian  students  who  are  members  of  Tnriian 
tribes  which  do  not  normally  reside  in  the 
affected  State  and  who  are  residing  in  Fed- 
eral boarding  facilities  for  the  purpoaea  Ot 
attending  public  schools  within  such  district 
■hall  be  reimbursed  for  the  full  amount  at 


the  per  capita  coBts  to  such  school  district 
for  educating  students  in  comparable  gnuiee: 
Except,  that  where  the  family  place  of  resll 
dence  of  any  such  Indian  student  is  within 
the  affected  State  the  Federal  payment  pur- 
suant to  part  A  of  this  title  shall  be  reduced 
by  the  equivalent  of  the  affected  State's 
share  of  the  per  pupil  cost  as  defined  in 
clause  (3)  of  this  subsection  tot  each  such 
Indian  student;  And  provided  further.  That 
in  no  event  shaU  the  total  of  such  pajrmenta 
for  current  operating  expenditures  imder 
this  subsection  (d)  in  any  calendar  year  ex- 
ceed 25  percent  of  the  total  payments  under 
this  section. 

(D)  Subject  to  other  provisions  of  this 
Act,  funds  In  an  amount  not  less  than  30 
per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupU  expendi- 
tures in  such  affected  district  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  Indian  pupils,  shall  be  vised 
by  the  contractor  In  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  contract  for  programs  which 
meet  the  special  or  supplemental  educational 
needs  of  the  Indian  students  affected  by  the 
contract,  as  determined  by  the  contractor 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  such  as— 
(1)  guidance  and  counseling  services  fof 
Indian  students  in  grades  five  through  twelve 
which,  wherever  feasible,  should  be  provided 
at  a  ratio  of  not  less  than  one  counselor  tat 
every  fifty  Indian  students; 

"(11)  curriculum  development  programs, 
including  production  of  special  bilingual  and 
bicultural  materials,  to  meet  the  needs  of 
Indian  students; 

(ill)  teacher  aides  (bilingual  where  appro- 
priate) at  a  ratio,  wherever  feasible,  of  one 
per  twenty  Indian  students  in  grades  kinder- 
garten through  six.  and  one  per  thirty 
Indian  students  in  grades  seven  through 
twelve; 

(Iv)  supplemental  school  lunch  and  school 
breakfast  funds  for  Indians  as  needed,  such 
funds  to  be  In  addition  to  any  assistance 
otherwise  provided  by  law; 

(V)  school  nursing  services  for  Indians, 
which  services  shall  be  coordinated  with  the 
Indian  Health  Service  of  the  Public  Health 
Service; 

(vi)  summer  school  programs  for  Indians, 
including  academic  as  well  as  recreational, 
remedial  and  cultural  and  academic  enrich- 
ment components,  as  desired  by  the  ttkh^ti 
community; 

(vU>  payment  of  students'  fees  and  other 
coets  incidental  to  school  programs  which 
are  not  included  within  the  budget  of  the 
affected  school  district; 

(vlii)  vocational  technical  career  educa- 
tion; and 

(Ix)  such  other  educational  programs  as 
may  be  mutuaUy  agreed  upon  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  contracts:  Provided,  (1)  That 
where  the  contractor  is  a  State  or  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  such  contract  shall  be  with  the 
advice  and  approval  of  the  communtiy  edu- 
cation committee  of  each  affected  district  for 
which  provision  is  made  in  subsection  (g); 
and 

(2)  That  nothing  contained  in  section  303 
(d)  shall  prevent  the  contractor,  where  the 
majority  of  the  students  in  a  school  district 
or  portion  thereof  affected  by  such  a  con- 
tract are  Indians,  with  the  advice  and  ap- 
proval of  the  community  education  com- 
mittee, to  define  the  spkeclal  needs  of  Indian 
students  within  that  district  or  portion 
therwf  as  a  need  for  current  operating  ex- 
penditures \uder  the  particular  contract 
then  in  force; 

(3)  That  funds  provided  for  programs 
delineated  under  this  subeectlon  shall  add 
to,  and  not  replace,  other  funds  provided  in 
State  and  Federal  programs  for  the  benefit 
of  Indians; 

(4)  That  if  an  affected  school  district  does 
not  comply  with  the  provisions  of  section 
303(b)  the  Secretary  may  enter  Into  a  con- 
tract with  an  Indian  tribe  or  tribal  organi- 
sation to  provide  funds  In  an  amount  not 
less  than  30  percent  of  the  average  per  pupil 
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expenditure  In  such  district  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  Indian  pupils.  The  contractor 
shall  negotiate  In  good  faith  with  the  public 
school  district  to  subcontract  for  programs 
Buch  as  described  in  section  303(a)  (2)  (D) 
to  be  operated  within  the  school  program. 
If  agreement  cannot  be  reached,  and  the 
Secretary  is  satisfied  that  the  contractor  has 
acted  In  good  faith,  the  contractor  may  use 
the  funds  provided  in  this  section  to  carry 
on  programs  for  Indian  pupUs  as  agreed 
upon  Ijetween  the  Secretary  and  the  con- 
tractor. 

Nothing  contained  in  this  section  is  de- 
signed to  limit  the  authority  of  Indian 
tribes  or  tribal  organizations  to  contract 
imder  Title  I  of  this  Act. 

(6)  That  payments  under  a  contract  to  a 
state  or  political  subdivision  thereof  sbaU 
be  withheld  if  any  affected  school  district 
If  the  Secretary  finds  that  it  has  reduced  its 
tax  rate  below  the  rate  required  under  sec- 
tion 203(a)(1);  or  If  the  per  pupU  pay- 
ments shaU  faU  below  the  amount  required 
in  Sec.  203(a)(3)  above,  or  if  the  State  or 
subdivision  thereof  uses  the  funds  under  this 
part  to  supplant  funds  otherwise  received  or 
receivable  by  the  district;  and  such  fimds 
shall  remain  suspended  unless  and  until  the 
affected  State  or  district  shaU  bring  Its  tax 
rate  or  per  pupU  payments,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Into  compliance  with  the  provis- 
ions  of   secUon    203(a)(1)    and   203(a)(3). 

(3)  (A)  Funds  provided  to  any  contractor 
under  any  contract  pursuant  to  Part  A  of 
this  title  shall  be  available  to  the  contractor 
for  administrative  and  consultative  costs  In 
carrying  out  such  contract,  excluding  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  section  203(d)  of  this 
Act,  where  appropriate  in  such  amounts  as 
the  Secretary  may  authorize :  Provided,  That 
In  no  event  shaU  such  administrative  or 
consultative  costs  exceed  10  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  contract  without  the  advise 
and  approval  of  the  conununity  education 
committee  of  any  district  or  portion  thereof 
affected  by  the  contract; 

(B)  In  the  event  that  the  local  public 
school  board  of  a  school  district  directly  af- 
fected by  any  such  contract  pursuant  to  this 
part  A  Is  not  composed  of  a  majority  of 
Indians,  a  community  education  committee 
shaU  be  established,  which  shaU  be  composed 
of  members  elected  by  the  parents  of  Indi- 
an students  attending  the  school  or  schools 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  such  board,  and 
which  ShaU  fuUy  participate  In  the  develop- 
ment of,  and  shall  approve,  programs  auth- 
orized by  this  part  A,  and  shall  be  so  struc- 
tured, and  carry  out  such  other  duties,  as  the 
Secretary  shaU  by  regulation  provide,  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  the  affected  State:  Pro- 
vided, That  in  the  event  that  a  local  Indian 
committee  exists  pursuant  to  section  411  of 
the  Act  of  June  23.  1072  (86  Stat.  235).  or 
the  Act  of  AprU  16,  1934  (48  Stat.  696)  as 
amended,  such  committee  may  be  utilized 
for   the   pvirpoees   of   this   clause; 

(C)  Tor  each  fiscal  year  during  which 
a  contractor  receives  or  expends  funds  under 
contracts  pursuant  to  this  part,  the  con- 
tractor shall  submit  to  the  community  edu- 
cation committee,  the  appropriate  State 
Indian  Advisory  CouncU  on  Education,  here- 
inafter provided  for,  and  to  the  Secretary, 
a  report  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  an 
accounting  of  the  amounts  and  piirpoees  t(x 
which  Federal  funds  were  expended,  infor- 
mation on  conduct  of  the  program  or  service 
Involved,  and  such  other  information  as  the 
education  committees.  Advisory  Councils  and 
the  Secretary  shall  request.  The  reports  and 
records  of  any  such  contract<a:  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  audit  by  the  Etocretary  and  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Whenever  a  prospective  contractor  is 
State  education  agency,  prior  to  entering 
into  a  contract  with  such  pro^>ective  con- 
tractor, the  Secretary  shall  be  assured  that — 

(1)   an  Indian  Advisory  CouncU  on  Edu- 


cation to  advise  the  State  education  agency 
has  been  established,  which  Council  sbaU 
be  composed  of  educators  which,  insofar  as 
practicable,  is  proportionally  representative 
of  all  tribes  within  such  State  and  which 
has  been  elected  by  the  local  Indian  conmilt- 
tees  designated  pursuant  to  clause  203(a) 
(6)  of  this  Act  or  by  an  Indian-controlled 
school  board; 

(2)  such  Advisory  Council  has  had  the  op- 
portunity to  fully  advise  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  chief  S*ate  school  officer 
in  the  preparation  of  the  education  plan 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)   of  this  section; 

(3)  such  Advisory  Council  shaU  have  the 
opportunity  to  advise  and  make  recommen- 
dations on  the  development  of  other  pro- 
grams provided  for  in  this  title;  and 

(4)  on  or  before  July  1  of  each  year,  such 
AdvJBory  Council  shaU  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary, in  such  form  and  manner  as  he  shall 
prescribe,  a  report  evaluating  the  progress 
achieved  in  education  of  Indians  in  such 
State  under  programs  provided  for  In  this 
title.  Such  report  shall  be  submitted  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  relevant  State  agency  for 
comment  and  shall  be  avaUable  to  the 
public. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  State  education  agency  of 
any  State  the  public  education  system  of 
which  is  affected  by  a  contract  or  contracts 
pursuant  to  section  202,  regardless  of  who 
the  contractor  or  contractors  may  be,  to  pro- 
vide the  professional  and  support  staff  and 
administrative  services  necessary  in  per- 
forming such  contract  or  contracts  in  Im- 
plementing the  purposes  of  this  title,  if  and 
to  the  extent  that  such  assistance  is  re- 
quested by  a  contractor  or  contractors  within 
such  State.  The  costs  of  such  contract  shall 
be  Included  within  the  limitations  of  section 
203(f)  If  a  single  contractor  is  involved,  or 
allocated  to  each  contract  Involved  If  more 
than  one  contractor  Is  Involved. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  each  Jl  the  seven  fiscal 
years  following  the  first  fiscal  year  after  the 
date  uf  enactment  of  this  Act  $60,000,000. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  affording  potential 
contractors  adequate  notice  of  available  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  under  this  part  A, 
appropriations  for  contracts  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 202  are  authorized  to  be  included  in  the 
appropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  preced- 
ing the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  avaU- 
able for  obligatlf  n.  In  order  to  effect  "  tran- 
sition to  this  method  of  timing  appropriation 
action,  the  preceding  sentence  shaU  apply 
notwithstanding  that  its  initial  application 
will  result  in  the  enactment  in  th<:  same  year 
(whether  in  the  same  appropriation  Act  or 
otherwise)  of  two  separate  appropriations, 
one  for  the  then  current  fiscal  year  and  one 
for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

Sxc.  205.  Whenever  the  sums  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  for  payments  pursuant  to 
this  part  A  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  in  fuU 
the  total  amounts  which  all  contractors  are 
eligible  to  receive  pursuant  to  this  part  A 
for  such  fiscal  year,  the  maxim  tun  amounts 
which  each  such  contractor  la  eligible  to  re- 
ceive pursuant  to  this  part  A  for  such 
fiscal  year  shaU  be  ratably  reduced.  When- 
ever additional  funds  become  available  for 
making  such  payments  for  any  such  fiscal 
year,  such  reduced  amounts  shall  be  in- 
creased on  the  same  basis  as  they  were 
reduced. 

Sec.  206.  The  Secretary  shaU  proceed  ex- 
peditiously to  negotiate  the  contracts  author- 
ized by  section  202.  Such  contracts  and  the 
authority  provided  by  this  part  A  shall  re- 
place existing  education  programs  for  In- 
dians conducted  pursuant  to.  and  the  au- 
thority to  conduct  and  administer  such  pro- 
grams provided  by,  the  Act  of  AprU  16,  1934 
(48  Stat.  S96),  as  amended.  Upon  June  30, 
1976,  aU  authority  to  conduct  and  adminis- 
ter education  programs  for  Indians  purstiant 


to  the  Act  of  April  16,  1934  (48  Stat.  596) ,  as 
amended,  shaU  be  rescinded  and  that  Act 
ShaU  be  further  amended  by  deleting  the 
word  "education,"  wherever  it  appears. 
Part  B — Development  of  Professionals  in 
Indian  Education 
Sec.  207.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  establish  and  carry  out  a  program  of  mak- 
Ing  grants,  to,  and  contracts  with,  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  and  other  public, 
private  nonprofit  organizations  or  agencies,  or 
Indian  tribes  or  tribal  organizations  with 
relevant  experience  and  expertise  in  order  to 
provide  fellowships  and  carry  out  programs 
and  projects  to — 

(1)  prepare  persons  to  serve  Indians  In 
public,  private,  or  totally  federally  funded 
schools  as  educational  administrators,  teach- 
ers, teacher  aides,  and  ancUlary  educational 
personnel.  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
school  social  workers  guidance  counselors, 
school  nurses,  and  Ubrarlans;  and 

(2)  improve  the  qualifications  of  persons 
who  are  serving  Indians  In  such  capacities. 

(b)  In  selecting  participants  In  or  recipi- 
ents for  feUowshlps  to  programs  and  projects 
under  this  section  preference  shaU  be  given 
to  Indians. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  determine  and  publish  criteria  pur- 
suant to  which  he  shall  evaluate  aU  grants 
and  contracts  authorized  under  this  section. 

Sec.  208.  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
or  contracts  pursuant  to  this  part  B  there 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $10,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  $15,000,000  for  each  of  the  next  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Part  C — School  Construction 

Sec.  209.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  a  contract  or  contracts  with  any 
State  education  agency,  school  district,  In- 
dian Tribe,  or  Tribal  organization  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  such  agency  or  dis- 
trict in  the  acquisition  of  sites  for,  or  the 
construction,  acquisition,  or  renovation  of 
faculties  (including  all  necessary  equip- 
ment) In  school  districts  on  or  adjacent  to 
or  in  close  proximity  to  any  Indian  reser- 
vation or  ot^er  lancU  held  in  tnist  by  the 
United  States  for  Indians,  if  such  faculties 
are  necessary  for  the  education  of  Indians 
residing  on  any  such  reservation  or  lands. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  ex- 
pend not  less  than  75  per  centum  of  such 
funds  as  are  authorized  and  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  part  C  on  those  projects 
which  meet  the  eligibility  requirements 
under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  14 
of  the  Act  of  September  23.  1950  (72  Stat. 
648) ,  as  amended.  Such  funds  shall  be  allo- 
cated on  the  basis  of  existing  funding  priori- 
ties. If  any,  as  established  by  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  under 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  14  of  the 
Act  of  September  23,  1950.  The  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  in  coordination 
with  any  tribe  affected,  is  directed  to  submit 
to  the  Secretary,  at  the  beginning  of  each  fis- 
cal year,  commencing  with  the  first  fuU 
fiscal  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  a  list  of  those  projects  eligible  for 
ftinding  under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  14  of  the  Act  of  September  23,  1950. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  expend  not  more 
than  25  per  centum  of  such  funds  as  may 
be  authorized  and  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  part  C  on  any  school  eligible  to  receive 
funds  under  subsection  333  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Any  contract  entered  into  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  this  section  shall  contain 
provisions  requiring  such  State  educational 
agency  to — 

(1)  provide  Indian  students  attending  any 
such  facilities  constructed,  acquired,  or  ren- 
ovated, in  whole  or  in  part,  frmn  funds, 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  section  with 
standsuxls  of  education  not  less  than  those 
provided  non-Indian  students  in  the  school 
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dlctrlet  tn  which  Um  f«eiIlUM  ar*  alta  ted; 
and 

(2)  mMt.  with  rMpcct  to  «uch  fad  ttaa, 
th«  requlraaaenta  ot  the  Stat*  and  aoal 
building  codes,  and  other  building  ctani  uda 
set  by  the  State  educational  agency  or  •  Mwl 
district  for  other  public  school  taclUtle 
der  Ita  JurladtcttoD  or  control  or  bjr  the 
goTemment  In  the  jurisdiction  within  i  Uch 
the  faelllttes  are  situated, 

(e)  Hi*  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  nn- 
sult  with  the  entity  designated  pursuai  t  to 
section  a(n(a)  (3)  (B)  and  with  the  goi  »m- 
ing  body  of  any  Indian  tribe  or  trlbei  the 
educational  opportunity  for  the  membe  s  ot 
which  will  be  significantly  affected  by  any 
contract  entered  Into  pursuant  to  this  Mo- 
tion.  Such  ooosultatlon  shaU  be  adT  nry 
only,  but  shall  occur  prior  to  the  ent^ng 
Into  of  any  sxich  contract.  The  foregoing 
visions  of  this  Bubaection  shaU  not  be 
pUcable  where  the  application  for  a  on« 
tract  pursuant  to  this  aecttoa  is  subm  tad 
by  an  elected  school  board  of  wlUch  a  na- 
Jorlty  of  Its  members  are  Indiana. 

(f)  For  the  purpose  of  implementing  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  i  tail 
assure  that  the  rates  of  pay  for  perso  nel 
engaged  in  the  construction  or  renoTi  Ion 
of  faculties  constructed  or  carried  ou  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  funds  made  ayaU  hi* 
pursuant  to  this  section  are  not  less  1  um 
th*  preTalling  local  wage  rates  for  sin  liar 
work  as  dstcimlned  in  accordance  with 
Act  of  Uarch  S.  IMl  (M  SUt.  1481) 
amended. 

(g)  Within  ninety  days  following  the  ei  )tr- 
ation  of  the  three  year  period  following  th« 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  stiaU  evaluate 
effectiveness  of  the  program  pursuant  to 
section  and  transmit  a  report  of  such  evaftia 
tlon  to  the  Congress.  Such  report  shall  In- 
clude— 

(I)  an  analysis  of  construction  costs 
the  impact  on  such  costs  of  the  provtsloc 
subsection  (f)  of  this  section  and  the 
of  March  3, 1921  (46  Stat.  1491) ,  as  amenJed; 

(3)  a  description  of  the  working  relat  tn- 
shlp  between  the  Department  of  the  Int«  lor 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educat  an, 
and  Welfare  including  any  meniorandtin  of 
understanding  In  connection  with  the  ac(  il- 
sltlon  of  data  pursuant  to  subsection  b) 
of  this  section; 

(3)  projections  of  the  Secretary  of  be 
Interior  for  future  construction  needs  of 
the  public  schools  serving  reservation  n- 
dlan  children,  residing  on  or  adjacent  to 
Indian  reservations; 

(4)  a  description  of  the  working  relati  n- 
Ehlp  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  v  th 
local  or  State  educational  agencies  in  c  n- 
nectlon  with  the  contracting  for  constr  ic- 
tlon,  acquisition,  or  renovation  of  set  tol 
facilities  pursuant  to  this  section,  and 

(5)  his  recommendations  with  respect  to 
the  transfer  of  the  responsibility  for  d- 
mlnlsterlng  subsecUons  (a)  and  (b)  of  i  c- 
tlon  14  of  the  Act  of  September  23,  1  60 
(7a  Stat.  648),  as  amended,  from  the  :  e- 
partment  of  Health.  Education,  and  WeU  re 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

(h)  Por  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  he 
provisions  of  this  section,  there  is  author!  Bd 
to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  (36,000,  DO 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  IG  4; 
$35,000,000  for  each  of  the  four  succeed  ig 
fiscal  years;  and  thereafter,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary,  all  of  such  sums  to  rem  In 
available  until  expended. 

Pa«t  D — Youth  Intxbn  Psograu 
Sbc.  310.  In  <»der  to  provide  meaning  ul 
and  career-related  work  c^portunltlea  for  :  «- 
dian  youth  who  are  not  enrolled  in  cdu  a- 
tional  programs  during  the  summer  nu>nt  is. 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  estahllab  t  kd 
carry  out  an  Indian  youth  intern  progr  m 
for  any  Indian  sixteen  y*an  of  age  or  ol<  er 
who  U  regularly  enroUed  in  secondary  sch<  )1, 
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Tooailonal  school,  or  higher  edueatlon  pro- 
gram during  usual  school  tonus. 

Sac.  211.  (a)  In  — ***«"-*''"g  and  admlnls- 
taring  th*  Indian  youth  Intwn  program,  th* 
Sacrstary  ahaU  iUsignat*  or  ncogalaa  oom- 
munl^  senrloe  fields  including  those  related 
to  education,  child  development,  recreation, 
law,  health  servicea.  engineering,  research, 
science,  government,  agriculture  and  for- 
estry, business  and  commerce,  tribal  gov- 
ernment, and  other  appropriate  pursuits, 
which  can  provide  useful  experience  to  In- 
dian youth  in  exploring  and  participating  in 
actlvlUes  related  to  their  future  choices  of 
possible  careers. 

(b)  Th*  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
number  of  Indian  youth  In  the  community 
or  reservation  who  are  interested  in  employ- 
ment during  the  summer  months  in  the 
fields  designated  in  subsection  (a)  (rf  this 
section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  require  negotia- 
tions with  employers  for  the  employment  of 
each  Indian  youth  participating  in  the  In- 
dian youth  Intern  program,  such  negotia- 
tions to  include  a  Job  description  outlining 
specific  duties,  evaluation  of  the  progress  of 
the  Indian  youth  Intern,  and  consultation 
by  the  employer  with  the  Indian  youth  In- 
tern periodically. 

Sec.  212.  In  establishing  and  carrying  out 
the  Indian  youth  intern  program,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  that — 

(1)  each  Indian  youth  Intern  shall  be  paid 
not  less  than  the  Federal  minimum  wage; 

(3)  each  Indian  youth  Intern  shall  engage 
in  activities  which  are  supplemental  to  those 
of  the  regular  work  force  where  he  Is  em- 
ployed and  shall  not  replace  any  regular 
adult  full-time  employee,  except  as  a  tem- 
porary substitute  during  any  normal  vaca- 
tion or  other  such  leave  of  any  such  em- 
ployee; 

(3)  the  total  wages  paid  each  Indian  youth 
intern  employed  by  a  nonprofit  agency  shall 
be  paid  out  of  funds  provided  in  this  part  D; 

(4)  one-half  the  wages  paid  each  Indian 
youth  intern  employed  by  other  than  a  non- 
profit agency,  tribe,  or  tribal  organisation 
shall  be  paid  out  of  funds  provided  In  this 
part  D,  and  one-half  by  the  employer. 

(6)  each  Indian  youth  intern  sliall  be  cov- 
ered by  appropriate  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws; 

(6)  no  Indian  youth  intern  shall  t>e  en- 
titled, by  reason  of  his  employment  as  an 
intern,  to  participate  in  any  pension,  re- 
tirement, or  unemployment  compensation 
programs; 

(7)  there  shall  be  one  supervisor  tor  each 
twenty  Indian  youth  interns  during  their 
period  of  employment;  that  such  supervisor 
shall  b*  compensated  at  a  rate  not  In  exoees 
of  th*  minimum  rat«  for  OS-8  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  under  section  6333  of  title  6, 
United  States  Oode;  and  that,  with  req>ect 
to  the  position  of  supervisor,  preference  shall 
be  given  to  qualified  Indians  residing  in  th* 
locality  in  which  the  interns  are  employed. 

Sbc.  313.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  part  D,  th«e  Is  hereby 
authorised  to  be  e4>propriated  $10,000,000  for 
the  first  year  after  the  enactment  of  thU 
Act,  and  •IS.000.000  for  each  of  the  next  two 
succeeding   fiscal   j^tm. 

PAKT    E KDtrcATIOIf AL,   RaSBAaCR    AWB 

DKVKLonnirr 
Sxc.  214.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  and  contracts  with  universi- 
ties and  oolleges  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies,  institutions,  and  or- 
ganizations, and  to  and  with  individuals  for 
research,  surveys  and  demonstrations  in  the 
field  of  Indian  edueatlon  and  for  the  dissem- 
ination of  information  derived  from  such 
research,  surveys,  and  demonstrations.  In 
selecting  participants  in  or  recipients  for 
grants  and  contracts  under  this  section, 
preference  shall  be  given  to  Indian  tribes, 
organisations  or  institatioBS. 


(b)  No  grant  shall  be  mad*  or  contract 
entarsd  Into  pursuant  to  this  section  until 
th*  Secretary  has  obtained  th*  advio*  and 
''**r'**'iiiirn'iatinns  of  aducatlonal  ^Mclallsts 
who  an  onwipatent  to  «valuate  proposals  as 
to  ths  soundnsss  of  design.  prospecU  of  pro- 
ducUr*  results,  and  adequacy  of  the  re- 
sources of  any  applicant  to  oooduct  research, 
surveys,  or  demonstration  projecU.  Wher- 
ever possible  ^mtfr^g  %i^f  educational  apeclal- 
gists  consulted  shall  be  Indians  who  are  not 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government. 

(c)  No  grant  shall  be  made  or  contract 
entered  into  pursuant  to  this  section  until 
the  Secretary  U  satisfied  that  the  activities 
to  be  funded  do  not  substantially  duplicate 
research,  surveys,  or  demonstrations  th*  re- 
sults of  which  are  or  wiU  be  aoc*ssii>ls  to  the 
puldic. 

Ssc.  216.  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  part  E,  tber*  U  hereby 
authorised  to  be  appropriated  $2,000,000  for 
the  first  fiscal  year  after  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  «3.000X)00  for  each  of  the  next  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 

F*ST   F — ABULT,   VOCATIONAI.,    AND    KsSLT 

Cruarood  Kdocattom 
Sxc.  21<J.  After  consultation  with  persons 
competent  in  the  appropriate  field  of  educa- 
tion, the  SecretarleB  of  Interior  and  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  shall  Jointly 
present  to  the  Ninety-fourth  Congress,  with- 
in sixty  days  of  the  convening  thereof — 

(1)  a  proposed  program  of  adult  and  con- 
tinuing education  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  Indian  people; 

(2)  a  proposed  program  designed  to  meet 
the  vocational  and  technical  career  educa- 
tion needs  of  Indian  people; 

(3)  a  proposed  program  designed  to  meet 
the  early  childhood  education  needs  of  the 
Indian  people: 

(4)  a  proposed  program  designed  to  meet 
the  special  education  needs  of  gifted  and 
handicapped  Indians  aged  three  to  twenty- 
one  years;  and 

(6)  a  review  and  analysis  of  existing  pro- 
grams in  higher  education  for  Indians  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Department  of  Health,  Bd- 
ucation,  and  Welfare  and  a  proposed  program 
of  higher  education  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Indian  people;  and 

(6)  an  assessment  of  the  capability  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  measure  effectively 
and  accurately  the  educational  progress  and 
achievement  of  Indian  people,  such  assess- 
ment to  Include  a  review  of  the  abUlty  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  measure 
the  eduoational  achievement  aitd  progress  of 
Indian  paople,  and  as  to  th*  capability  of  the 
Offlc*  of  Education  or  the  National  Instltut* 
on  Education  to  measure  the  educational 
progress  sod  achievement  of  Indian  people, 
and  shall  include  the  result  of  the  review  la 
such  report. 

Sxc.  217.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisi(Hui  of  this  part  F,  there  is  hereby 
authorised  to  be  appropriated  4760,000  for 
the  first  fisoal  year  after  the  enactment  of 
tias  Act. 

Paar  O— asmsAZ.  Paovnsoits 
Sbc.  218.  No  funds  from  any  grant  or  con- 
tract pursuant  to  this  title  ^all  be  made 
available  to  any  school  district  unless  the 
secretary  Is  satisfied  that  the  quality  and 
standard  of  edueatlon,  including  facilities 
and  auxiliary  servloee,  for  Indian  students 
ehrolled  in  the  school  of  such  district  are  at 
least  equal  to  that  pro>vlded  aU  other  stu- 
dsnts  from  rssourose,  other  than  resources 
provided  in  tlUs  tiUs,  available  to  the  local 
school  district. 

Sic.  219.  No  funds  from  any  contract  or 
grant  piusuant  to  this  title  except  ^m  pro- 
vided in  part  B  shall  be  made  available  by 
any  Federal  agency  directly  to  other  than 
public  agencies  and  Indian  tribes.  Institu- 
tions, and  organizations:  ProvUted.  That 
stdiool  dlstrtcts.  State  education  agencies,  and 
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Indian  tribes,  institutions,  and  organizations 
assisted  by  this  title  may  use  funds  provided 
herein  to  contract  for  necessary  services  with 
any  appropriate  individual,  organization,  or 
corporatton. 

Sac.  230.  (a)(1)  Within  six  months  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consult  with  national  and  regional 
Indian  organizations  with  experience  in  In- 
dian education  to  the  extent  practicable,  to 
consider  and  formiUate  appropriate  rules  and 
regulations  to  Implement  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  (2)  within  seven  months  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  present  the  proposed  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, (3)  within  eight  months  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  publish  proposed  rules  and  regulations 
in  the  Federal  Register  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  comments  from  interested  parties, 
and  (4)  within  ten  months  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations  to  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  revise 
and  eimend  any  rules  or  regulations  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion: Provided,  That  prior  to  any  revision  or 
amendment  to  such  rules  or  regulations  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  appropriate  na- 
tional or  regional  Indian  organizations,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  and  shall  publish  any 
proposed  revisions  In  the  Federal  Register  not 
less  than  sixty  days  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  such  rules  and  regulations  in  order 
to  provide  adequate  notice  to,  and  receive 
comments  from  other  interested  parties. 

Sec.  221.  Prior  to  expending  any  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  title,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  assured,  after  consultation  vrith 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare that  such  funds  shall  add  to,  and  not 
replace,  other  funds  provided  in  Federal  pro- 
grams for  the  benefit  of  Indians. 

Sec.  222.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  provide  funds,  either  pursuant  to 
the  authority  provided  in  this  Act  or  pursu- 
ant to  any  other  authority  granted  to  him 
to  extend  funds  for  the  educational  support 
of  Indian  children  to  any  tribe  or  tribal  or- 
ganization which  controls  and  manages  any 
previously  private  school. 

Sxc.  223.  The  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Indian  Education,  established  pvusuant  to 
title  IV  of  PubUc  Law  92-318  (86  Stat.  236) 
shall  be  consulted  by  the  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rim in  Implementation  of  the  programs  es- 
tablished by  this  Utie. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
Wednesday  another  alternative  draft  of 
part  A  was  prepared  by  Interior  Com- 
mittee staff.  The  new  draft  is  entirely 
different  from  the  one  produced  Jointly 
during  the  first  part  of  ttie  week — that 
is,  the  version  labeled  "improved"  by  all 
participating  staffs.  It  is  true  that  the 
new  pai^  A  does  not  contain  the  unpre- 
dictability of  the  original  draft;  how- 
ever, it  also  contains  none  of  the  ad- 
vantages. 

This  alternative  triples  ttie  allocation 
for  the  JOM  program,  the  fuiministra- 
tion  of  which  has  been  the  focal  point  for 
innumerable  documented  grievances. 
The  Legal  Defense  Fund  Report,  the 
Comptroller  General's  report,  my  work 
with  the  Indian  Education  Subcommit- 
tee, and  the  hearings  of  my  Subcommit- 
tee on  Administrative  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure held  In  December,  testify  to  the 
many  problems  associated  with  John- 
son-OliCalley  expenditures.  In  my 
opinion,  this  proposal  would  have  little 
effect  on  the  situation  that  presentlbr 


exists  with  respect  to  abuse  of  JOM 
funds.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  be  acknowl- 
edged that  this  amendment  does  not 
constitute  meaningful  reform  of  the 
Johnson-O'Malley  Act.  Thus,  this  lat- 
est amendment  merely  increases  funding 
for  a  program  that  is  being  bungled  and 
ultimately  risks  retarding  the  possibility 
of  future  JOM  reform  by  allowing  this 
provision  to  go  on  record  as  a  result  of 
the  Senate's  year-long  effort  toward 
progress. 

Again,  for  comparison,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  alternative  draft 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  alterna- 
tive draft  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

On  page  40.  line  19,  strike  all  of  Title  11 
dovtm  to  and  including  line  8  on  page  61,  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

TITLE  n— THE  INDIAN  EDUCATIONAL 
REFORM   ACT 

Sxc.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "In- 
dian Educational  Reform  Act". 
Part  A — ^Education  or  Indians  in  Public 
Schools 

Sec.  202.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  edu- 
cation to  Indians  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools  of  any  State,  in  addition  to  and  as  a 
supplement  to  assistance  under  Title  IV  of 
Public  Law  92-318  (86  Stat.  235),  the  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts 
with  any  such  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  or  with  any  Indian  tribe  or  tribal 
organization  residing  in  any  such  State  (such 
State,  political  subdivision,  Indian  tribe,  or 
tribal  organization  to  be  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  "contract<»") :  Provided,  That,  in  the 
event  the  contractor  is  an  Indian  tribe  or 
tribal  organization  which  resides  in  more 
than  one  State  and  the  Secretary  wishes  to 
contract  with  such  tribe  or  tribal  organiza- 
tion to  provide  education  to  Indians  enroUed 
In  the  public  schools  of  more  than  one  State, 
separate  contracts  may  be  negotiated  with 
such  tribe  or  tribal  organization  for  each 
such  affected  State. 

Sxc.  203(a)  (1)  Of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  Part  A,  the  Secretary  shall 
contract  not  more  than  26  percent  for  the 
purpose  of  general  school  district  operation 
expenses.  The  Secretary  shall  contract  at  least 
75  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  Part  A  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
special  or  supplemental  programs  for  Indian 
people  enroUed  in  the  public  schools,  such 
as: 

(I)  guidance  and  counseling  services  for 
Indian  students  In  grades  five  through  twelve 
which,  wherever  feasible,  should  be  provided 
at  a  ratio  of  not  less  than  one  counselor  for 
every  fifty  Indian  students; 

(II)  curriculum  development  programs,  in- 
cluding production  of  special  bilingual  and 
bictUtural  materials,  to  meet  the  needs  of 
Indian  students; 

(ill)  teacher  aides  (bllingtial  where  appro- 
priate) at  a  ratio,  wherever  feasible,  of  one 
I>er  twenty  Indian  students  in  grades  kinder- 
garten through  six,  and  one  per  thirty  In- 
dian students  in  grades  seven  through  twelve; 

(iv)  supplemental  school  lunch  and  school 
breakfast  funds  for  Indians  as  needed,  such 
funds  to  be  in  addition  to  any  assistance 
othervirise  provided  by  law; 

(V)  school  nursing  services  for  Indians, 
which  services  shall  be  coordinated  with  the 
Indian  Health  Service  of  the  Public  Health 
Service; 

(vl)  summer  schocfl  programs  for  Indians, 
including  academic  as  well  as  recreational, 
remedial  and  cultural  and  academic  enrich- 
ment components,  as  desired  by  the  Tn^^i^n 
community; 

(vU)  payment  of  students'  fees  and  other 


costs  Incidental  to  school  programs  which 
are  not  included  within  the  budget  of  the 
affected  school  district; 

(viii)  vocational  technical  career  educa- 
tion; and 

(ix)  such  other  educational  programs  as 
nuiy  be  mutually  sgreed  upon  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  contractor; 

Sec.  203.  (a)  (2)  In  administering  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shaU  not 
enter  into  any  contract  unless  the  prospec- 
tive contractor  has  submitted  to  and  has  had 
approved  by  the  Secretary  an  education 
plan  which  assures  that — 

(A)  the  educational  objective  to  be  pro- 
vided to  Indian  students  as  beneficiaries  of 
the  contract  will  be  satisfactory; 

(B)  the  contract  assures  adequate  protec- 
tion for  any  trust  resources  affected; 

(C)  the  proposed  project  or  function  to 
be  contracted  for  can  l>e  properly  com- 
pleted or  maintained  by  the.  proposed  con- 
tract; 

(D)  the  proposed  contractor  has  adequate 
equipment,  bookkeeping  and  accounting 
procedures,  substantive  knowledge  of  the 
program  to  lie  contracted  for,  Indian  com- 
munity support  for  the  contract,  adequately 
trained  personnel,  and  other  necessary  com- 
ponents of  contract  performance. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Any  school  district  educating 
Indian  students  who  are  members  of  Indian 
tribes  which  do  not  normaUy  reside  in  the 
affected  State  and  who  are  residing  in  Fed- 
eral boarding  facilities  for  the  purposes  of 
attending  public  schools  within  such  dis- 
trict shall  be  reimbursed  for  the  full  amount 
of  the  per  capita  costs  to  such  school  district 
for  educating  students  in  comparable 
grades:  except  that  where  the  family  place 
of  residence  of  any  such  Indian  student  is 
within  the  affected  State  the  Federal  pay- 
ment pursuant  to  part  A  of  this  title  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  equivalent  of  the  affected 
State's  siiaxe  of  the  per  pupU  cost  as  de- 
fined in  clause  (B)  of  this  subsection  for 
each  such  Indian  student. 

In  the  event  a  local  school  board  in  a  dis- 
trict affected  by  this  Part  A  Is  not  composed 
of  a  majority  of  Indians,  the  parents  of  the 
Indian  children  enroUed  in  the  school  or 
schools  affected  by  this  Act  shaU  elect  a  local 
conunittee  from  among  their  number,  which 
committee  shaU  fuUy  participate  with  the 
school  board  in  the  development  of,  and 
ShaU  approve,  programs  authmlzed  by  this 
Part  A.  The  local  committee  shaU  be  so 
structured  and  shall  carry  out  such  other 
duties  as  the  Secretary  shaU  by  regulation 
provide,  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  affected 
State:  Provided,  That  in  the  event  a  local  In- 
dian committee  exists  pursuant  to  section  411 
of  the  Act  of  June  23,  1972  (86  Stat.  235)  such 
committee  may  be  utilized  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

(c)  Funds  provided  to  any  contractor  un- 
der any  contract  pursuant  to  Part  A  of  this 
title  shaU  be  avaUable  to  the  contractor  for 
administrative  and  consultative  costs  in 
carrying  out  such  contract  where  appropri- 
ate in  such  amoimts  as  the  Secretary  may 
authorize:  Provided,  That  In  no  event  shaU 
such  administrative  or  consultative  costs  ex- 
ceed 10  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  con- 
tract without  the  advise  and  i^proval  of  the 
entity  designated  in  section  304(b)  of  any 
district  or  portion  thereof  affected  by  the 
contract; 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  affcM^ing  potential 
contractors  adequate  notice  of  available  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  imder  this  part  A, 
appropriations  for  contracts  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 202  are  authorized  to  be  included  in  the 
appropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  preced- 
ing the  fiscal  year  tac  which  they  are  avaU- 
able for  obligation.  In  order  to  effect  a  tran- 
sition to  this  method  of  timing  i^ypropriation 
action,  the  preceding  sentence  shall  apply 
notwithstandmg  that  its  initial  application 
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•wMl  result  In  the  ezutctment  In  tbe  san  i  yeftr 
f'wbether  In  tbe  same  appropriation  i  ict  or 
otherwise)  of  two  separate  approprU  tlons, 
one  for  tbe  tben  current  year  and  dfte  for 
the  8nocee<llng  fiscal  year.  |{ 

Sec.  205.  Whenever  tbe  sums  appro]  rlated 
for  any  fiscal  year  for  payments  pursv  nt  to 
this  part  A  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  i  full 
the  total  amouts  which  an  contract*  a  are 
eligible  to  receive  pursuant  to  this  par  A  tor 
stich  fiscal  year,  the  tnnTim-ntTi  i^  mnts 
which  each  such  contractor  Is  ellgl  le  to 
receive  pursuant  to  this  part  A  f or  su  ti  fis- 
cal year  shall  be  ratably  reduced.  Whj^erer 
additional  funds  become  available  foi 
Ing  such  payments  for  any  such  fiscal  y«ar, 
such  reduced  amounts  shall  be  Increa^pd  on 
the  same  basis  as  they  were  reduced. 

8xc.  a08.  There  are  hereby  authored  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  thi  Part 
A  for  each  of  the  seven  fiscal  years  foli  fwlng 
enactment  of  this  Act  the  sum  of  •<  IBU^,' 
000. 

lir.  KENNEDY.  Hnally,  Mr.  Pres  lent, 
I  irofold  like  to  print  in  the  Recorv  jwlth 
mutDlmous  consent,  the  analyses  oiipart 
A  written  by  the  Coalition  of  Inilan- 
ControUed  School  Boards  and  the  ^  itive 
American  Rights  Fund.  I  am  sure  that 
tiieae  will  be  useful  for  the  oomn  tttee 
and  the  Senate  in  determining  the  ff  tiu^e 
course  of  action  on  this  provision. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  maferial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ri§oko, 
as  foDows: 

8.      101 T TSK      iMVIAlf      SgLF-DgHBU«rH|TT01f 

am  EBvcATXUf  AL  REroax  Act 
In  ttte  "Oongreaatonal  Findings"  of  8|l017, 
we  acknowledge   that  tbe  views  of 
education  by  the  Oonunlttee  on  Interk 
fatars  and  Insular  AITaln  coincides  wit! 
findings  that  the  present  BIA  structur 
policy  acts   as   a   retardent   to   the 
of  Indian  self-determination.  We 
edge    also   that    In    sptte   of 
attempts      for     educational 
and     Federal     domination     of 
peogrammlng    is    stUl    producing    and 
continue    to    produce  tbe    same    high 
xof  and  dropout  figures  that  have 
been    an    Indian    stigma.    As    an 
tlon  of  this  we  have  attached  a  memo 
tbe  Hew  Town  Public  School.  We 
edge  that  data  from  one  school  to  I 
dent  for  a   general   conclusion   yet 
that  a  broader  study  will   reveal   the 
startling    facts.    Because    the 
to  "educate"  Indian  people  is  beoomi^ 
totally  confused  through  a  dual 
eral  relattonshlp.  legislation  must  be 
to  place  our  educational  procees  back 
our  hands.  8uch  legislation  should  set 
the  policy  that  ( 1 )  It  is  the  reeponstbofty 
tbe  Federal  Oovemment  to  finance  the 
catton  of  Indian  children.  (3)   that 
cofnmunltlee   have   a  right   to   oont*ol 
operate  their  own  achools  and  (3)  tbe 
dal  aaslstanee   therefore  m\ist  be 
to    Indian    schools    controlled    by 
themselTes. 

Ttks  baale  problem  with  the  present 
proacb  Is  that  the  non-Indian  instltutlfB 
tbe  benefldary  rather  than  the  Indian 
or  Inrtlsn  community.  Oocgress  must  se 
fofe  Itself  the  real  problem  of  who  U 
countable  for  Indian  education  and 
the  nature  of  tbe  inatUutiofi  which 
held    accountable.    The    two 
structures  which  Congress  has 
entrusted  this  educational  task  lead  In 
one    direction — the    direction    of    tbe 
Indian    Institutions.   For   the   BIA 
tered   schools,   the   direction    is   toward 
preservation  and  strengthening  of  the 
system  For  the  pubUc  school  districts 
ractloa  Is  for  tbe  ■»*'«1ntTiTn  amount  of 
eral  doUan  to  reduoe  tbe  taxes  In  Hie  si^ool 
district.  In  Qsttbar  ease  4o«s  tbe  Indlaa 
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or  Indian  community  receive  the  full  value 
of  the  educational  dollar  appropriated  spe- 
cifically for  Indian  children. 

TlM  lagiJatlon  tben  must  have  as  a  baedc 
poUcy  tha  dnvlopmant  of  Indian  eantroDed 
edncatkmal  mmtatlons.  A  nqxtnalblUty  of 
tbe  IMtaraJ  i^encles  In  tbelr  relationship  to 
tribes  la  to  provide  ssslstsnce  such  that  tribal 
government  can  reach  a  plateau  of  sophisti- 
cation which  win  permit  for  a  sound  and  sys- 
tematic management  of  educational  pro- 
grams. We  believe  this  can  be  accomplished 
If  8.  1017  Includes  leglsUtlve  authority  for 
Federal  agencies,  i.e.,  the  Office  of  Bducatlati 
and  tbe  BIA  EducaUon  CMBoe  to  recognize  lo- 
cal educational  agencies  establtahed  by  tribal 
educational  codes.  8.  1017  should  direct  tbe 
Secretary  to  provide  funds  for  tribes  to  de- 
velop such  codes  which  would  allow  for  local 
ooDununltiea  to  be  recognized  by  the  tribes 
as  local  tribal  educational  agencies.  A  tribal 
educational  code  which  establishes  rules  and 
regulations  Independent  of  tbe  political 
structure  would  remove  the  unwarranted  po- 
litical Interference  of  educational  programs 
and  be  a  positive  step  toward  the  full  self- 
determination  of  tribes  and  communities 
within  tribes.  (See  Appendix). 

Although  Sections  103(a)  and  103(a)  di- 
rect the  Secretaries  of  Interior  and  HFW  to 
contract  with  Indian  tribes  and  organiza- 
tions, the  directive  is  lost  in  the  restrictive 
provision  outlined  In  tbe  same  sections.  In 
many  Instances,  contracts  are  entered  into 
with  a  limited  knowledge  of  what  may  con- 
stitute contract  compliance.  Bather  the 
steps  for  compliance  can  be  outlined  and 
negotiated  by  the  contracting  parties  prior 
to  ooosummatlon  of  a  contract  with  the 
fixation  o<  a  reasonable  time  period  to  meet 
the  requirement  established  Ln  the  terms  of 
contract.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  In 
their  management  of  Indian  affairs,  has 
created  a  mane  of  contradictory  policy  which 
contract  schools  have  had  to  encounter  at 
some  point  or  another.  We  have  on  varioiK 
occasions  presented  the  Commissioner  at 
Indian  Affairs,  and  his  subordinates,  recom- 
mendatloas  which  would  enhance  the  BIA's 
abUlty  to  carry  out  tbe  poUcy  statements 
ot  Congress  and  the  Administration.  Need- 
less to  say,  our  recommendations  were  ill- 
received  by  the  Bureau  in  spite  of  tbe  fact 
that  the  present  structure,  personnel  and 
regulations  of  the  BIA  are  not  adequate  to 
deal  with  the  contemporary  needs  in  Indian 
education. 

In  our  statement  to  the  Senate  Interior 
C«nmlttee  on  8.  1017  we  provided  spedfle 
examples  of  administrative  and  structural 
inadequades  of  the  present  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs.  We  recommend  strongly  that 
this  bill,  8.  1017,  establish  an  educational 
structure  to  remedy  the  inadequacies.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  reootninend  that  in  place  of  the 
restrictive  provisions  In  Section  102  (a)  there 
be  included  the  following  directive. 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized 
and  direeted  to  establish  a  central  educa- 
Uonal  contracting  office  to  negotiate  and  Im- 
plement all  BIA  contracts  and  grants  to 
provide  technical  assistance  for  purposes  of 
developing  contracts  and  contract  capability, 
particularly  with  Indian  tribes  and  orga- 
nizations, to  render  technical  assistance  to 
comply  with  contract  stipulations,  for  train- 
ing, for  monitoring  and  auditing  such  con- 
tracts and  grants  from  the  central  BIA  office 
to  local/trtbal  or  educational  grantee  and 
contractors." 

This  would  establish  the  central  contract- 
ing ofllee  yet  would  not  fully  address  the 
problems  of  lines  of  authority  within  tbe 
Bureau.  We  feel  that  the  only  solution  is  to 
establish  by  this  legislation  a  Deputy  Com- 
ralsBloner  for  Educational  Programs  In  the 
BIA  with  Line  iitttHorffy  and  full  respon- 
sibfllty  %o  carry  out  the  total  educational 
programs  for  the  BIA.  The  deputy  would 
report    dlraetly    to    the    Commissioner    of 


Indian  Affairs.  There  would  be  no  Area  Direc- 
tor or  Agency  SuperlntMidsnt  Interference 
In  dectskMia  tbat  should  be  reaolvvd  on  the 
basis  of  educational  princifdes. 

In  addition.  Section  106(a)  should  be 
entirely  reworded  to  exempt  contracts  under 
tbe  Act  from  constrictlTe  Federal  procotc- 
ment  laws  and  {trocedures.  Under  Sscthms 
102.  103  and  104,  contracts  and  grants  tan 
only  be  given  to  Indian  tribes.  This  requlie- 
ment  poses  a  severe  limitation  on  tbe  range 
of  Indian  entitles  which  can  potentlaUy 
qualify  slnoe  several  Indian  communities 
with  legitimate  grounds  tat  seeking  control 
of  their  own  educational  programs  are  zM>t 
in  a  poslUon  to  have  tribal  governments 
Intercede  for  them  with  tbe  Federal  govern- 
ment. 

mxE  n — THE  iKDiAir  xDOCAnoiTAX.  axroKK 

Section  203 — Part  A 
Addresses  education  for  Indian  children 
in  public  scho<^  by  e«tabllshlng  a  praccss 
by  legisUtlon  for  distributing  Federal  funds 
received  within  affected  sclMXd  distilcts. 
AooM-dlng  to  provisions  of  tbe  blU  then  are 
states  in  which  districts  with  large  Indian 
enroUmenU  could  be  excluded  from  the 
benefits  for  a  niunber  of  reasons.  For  ex- 
ample, low  tax  generating  abUlty  of  even 
tbe  highest  assessed  districts.  Public  funte 
have  served  to  keep  taxes  down  and  few  dto- 
trlcts  would  think  of  Increasing  tbelr  tax 
effort  to  receive  funds  under  this  Act.  Myron 
Jones  of  tbe  Indian  Education  Training,  Inc. 
has  prepared  an  analysis  of  B.  1017,  Title  n. 
Part  A,  which  points  out  the  effect  that  tbe 
equUizatlon  formula  wlU  have  on  the  public 
schools  educaUng  Indian  chUdren.  This  also 
has  been  included  In  the  attachments  for 
your  Information.  Accordingly,  we  reoom- 
mend  that  Title  n,  Sectlcm  203,  Part  A  be 
removed  from  the  bill. 

In  many  respects  Title  II  comirfetely 
Ignores  the  reoonunendatlons  submitted  by 
the  Coalltkm  during  tbe  public  hearings  on 
Jime  4,  1973.  We  suggest  and  adamantly  ree- 
cnunend  that  you  consider  a  new  dimension 
in  edueatkMud  programming  and  that  is: 
developing  the  mechanism  that  will  buUd  in 
oompllanoes  for  public  administered  Indian 
educational  programs  with  options  If  tbe 
Indian  community  desires  to  develop  their 
own  education  programs  free  and  separate 
from  public  Institutions  as  well  as  mtnttiMi 
interference  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 

We  believe  that  reform  of  Johnson -O 'Mai - 
ley  programs — or  rather,  reforms  relative  to 
Indian  beneficiaries  in  public  schools — must 
be  brotight  forth  through  legislation,  espe- 
claily  since  the  history  of  JOM  usage  indi- 
cated that  other  attempts  to  reform  or  regu- 
late may  at  best  be  difficult  and  hnpoeelMe 
In  most  instances.  Public  schools  In  virtual- 
ly every  state  have  assumed  an  attltudlnal 
posture  that  has  truly  violated  the  intention 
of  the  Johnson-O'Malley  Act.  Tet  we  believe 
that  the  equalization  of  revenues  for  public 
school  iisage  will  not  change  these  attitudes 
nor  will  its  effect  be  beneficial  to  Indian  stu- 
dents. Rather,  we  would  wish  to  see  Title  n 
used  to  structure  the  BIA's  Internal  struc- 
ture, with  bunt  in  assurances  for  acoount- 
abUity,  and  outline  the  process  where  the 
sondes  must  devise  tbe  structure,  reguUte 
policy,  which  is  compatible  with  the  aq>lra- 
tlons  of  aO  Indian  communities,  and  place 
advantages  in  Indian  hands  rather  than  the 
opposite. 

To  lUostrate  what  we  consider  will  permit 
tbo  delivery  of  more  equitable  JOM  programs, 
we  have  attached  a  draft  ot  propoeed  regula- 
tions prepared  for  presentation  to  the  Com- 
missioner at  Indian  Affalzs.  Tbe  developinent 
of  these  reguUttons  was  a  joint  eSort  of 
CI08B  (BlU  Sobarto  and  Gerald  Cllffocd), 
Indian  Xducatlon  Trainiag,  Inc.  (Myron 
Jones),     Native     American     Rights     Fund 
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(Chartea  Wilkinson),  and  Amertcaas  Bar  In- 
dian Opportum^.  W*  want  to  empbaslae  tbls 
is  a  rough  draft  and  subject  to  language 
changes.  Bommwm.  the  regulatlosta  will  not 
be  changed  In  philosophy  cr  coooapt.  Any 
sotMsqnent  rtiawgf  win  ke  submitted  to 
aU  appropilat*  twimltteas  and  irwnhers.  Al- 
though we  are  suggesting  tba  replaoement 
s<  Part  A  by  legishitl<ifn  which  Indiides  tbe 
language  provided  In  the  attacbsd  draft 
regrdattoas.  we  wlU  repeat  tbe  hlgbbghtB  of 
our  testtanony  on  June  4,  197S  wblch  are 
■iliili— 1  provlaians  which  would  make  Part 
A  acceptable  to  tbe  Ooalltion. 

Tltla  n.  Section  aOS,  should  be  rewritten 
to  prevent  UlKteral  lolation  ships  between 
statse  and  tbo  Federal  Oovemment  in  Indian 
ednoatton.  AU  Federal  funds  for  Indian  edu- 
eatlon  in  pnbUe  srtioels  should  be  f  unneled 
tbrougb  Indian  tribes  or  organlzatlans  whkA 
Boay  tben  oontract  with  states  if  tbey  wlsb. 
(If  they  do  not,  they  should  be  i>ermltted 
to  use  tbe  funds  in  tbelr  own  sdiools) .  Sug- 
gested wording: 

"Sec.  aoa.  Far  tbe  purpose  of  providing 
education  to  Indians  enrolled  In  the  pubUc 
schools  of  any  state,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
tborlaed  to  enter  into  contracts  with  any 
Indian  or  tribal  organisation  lertrtlng  in  any 
state  which  la  torn  may  contract  with  the 
state  or  political  subdivision  tbovof  upon 
stach  terms  and  conditions  as  are  mutually 
agreed  upon.  If  a  tribe  or  Indlaa  organiza- 
tion does  not  wish  to  contract  In  this  manner 
with  any  state  agency  or  subdivision  it  may 
use  tbe  funds  in  its  own  schools  under  tbe 
provisions  of  Sectton  103." 

In  addition.  Title  n  should  be  strength- 
ened by  mrlwllng  a  dlscrettonary  power  In 
tbe  Secretary  to  order  tbe  redlstrictlng  of 
state  school  dtstrlct  boundaries  to  provide  for 
ineresBsd  Indian  control  where  all  other  ef- 
forts for  refcnn  have  proven  fruitless  and 
he  considers  conditions  of  discrimination  and 
unequal  edueatloasa  opportunltleB  for  Indi- 
ans to  be  endemic  or  inherent.  This  remedy 
Is  Justified  upon  the  same  basis  that  with- 
holding of  Federal  funds  under  43  T7SC 
aOOOd.  et  seq.  and  45  CFR  Part  «0  Is. 

Section  307(a)  contracts  should  go  only  to 
Tr>/n«n  tribes,  organizations  or  other  Indian 
institutions.  The  same  applies  to  Section 
ai4(a). 

Section  203  (c)  contracts  should  be  made 
discretionary. 

The  entire  relationship  )>etween  Titles  I 
and  n  should  be  clarified.  As  they  now  stand. 
It  Is  difficult  to  see  the  distinction  between  a 
oontract  with  an  Indian  tribe  or  tribal  orga- 
nlratlon  under  Title  I  and  one  under  Title 
n.  What  would  prevent  xising  Title  I  to  write 
contracts  with  these  groups  or  entitles  for 
use  in  public  schools,  thus  avoiding  the  ex- 
plicit application  requirements  under  Title 

n? 

Appropriations  for  contract  schools  shotUd 
be  Increased.  At  present  only  $4-5  mlUion  Is 
earmarked  for  these  schools  out  of  a  total 
BIA  education  budget  of  tlBO  million.  And 
per  pupil  funding  formulas  should  be  re- 
conciled with  those  used  for  the  BIA's  own 
schools. 

S.  1017  does  not  Include  the  needs  for 
funding  of  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
controlled  by  Indian  people.  Indian  con- 
trolled institutions  of  higher  learning  pro- 
vide a  continuance  of  education  for  the 
students  wtkoae  prhnary  educational  experi- 
ences are  received  from  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  under  Indian  control.  Such 
Instltatlons.  l.e.,  Indian  controUed  commu- 
nity colleges  on  Indian  reservations  should 
be  encouraged  and  authorised  with  operat- 
ing program  service  money  In  this  hlU. 
Part  C — Sdkool  conatntetion 

We  see  a  deOnMe  eonatruettoa  need  tn  tbe 
Indian  contraUad  achools.  wblcb  are  not  af- 
fected by  PX..  gl6.  lor  an  autbortaatlon  for 
physk:al  fsrlHtlss  to  conduct  aduoatlonsl 
programs.  Our  experiences  wltb  tbe  Bunau 
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at  Indian  Affairs  has  been  for  tbe  Area  onoea 
to  place  eonatmctlini  tat  Indian  controlled 
schools  tn  a  "iow  priority"  In  tba  budget 
process.  Wa  are  convinced  tbls  Is  an  ^lOrt 
to  thwart  tbs  Twrtlan  ountrol  movement.  Oar 
it~"'r"t"iff*ii"'  would  ba  to  tndode  Indlaa 
oontroUed  schools  and  oollegaa  wttb  tbtnt 
psovlskms  snd  to  give  tbelr  eonstmctlon 
needs  top  priority. 

mie  autborlBation  for  tbe  approprtatlon  of 
construction  funds  should  tod  vide  aU  phases 
at  eonstmctlon  from  planning  and  dwilgn 
through  tbe  final  phases  of  construction  for 
each  particular  project. 

Other  parts  of  Title  n  are  hartrally  sound 
and  would  be  acceptable  with  additional 
conunent  or  amendment.  The  principle  whldi 
we  have  always  held  Is  that  until  tbe  time 
that  comprehenstve  legislation  is  developed — 
which  applies  to  the  Federal  trust  responst- 
bOlty  as  weU  as  tbe  needs  of  urban  and  non- 
FederaUy  reoognlaed  Indian  peoplea— we  wlU 
support  any  reasonable  educational  blU  that 
applies  to  Indian  people.  We  can  assure  you 
that  we  will  work  dlUgenUy  in  the  devek^>- 
ment  of  comprehensive  legislation.  This  is 
all  we  can  do — the  responsibility  is  reaUy  on 
the  law-makers  and  their  willingness  to  make 
profound  commitments  to  Indian  people. 

Nativx  AiCEKiCAa  Bights  Form, 
Boulder,  Colo.,  February  22, 1974. 
Hon.  HzNRT  M.  Jackson, 
V.S.  Senate.  Russell  Senate  Office  BuOding. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Paul  J.  Fanuik, 
0.S.  Senofe,  JtusaeZI  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  EowAXO  M.  Ki:mnedt, 
U.S.    Senate,    Old    Senate    Office    Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Re  S.  1017  (Indian  Self-Determlnatlon  and 

Educational  Reform  Act) . 
Dear  Senator:  The  Native  American 
Rights  Fund  very  rarely  comments  on  legis- 
lation. We  have,  however,  studied  8.  1017 
with  care  and  have  several  comments  which 
we  wish  to  draw  to  your  attention. 

Like  virtually  aU  Indian  organizations,  we 
vigorously  support  Title  I  of  S.  1017.  The 
contracting  procedures  In  Title  I  are  pro- 
gressive and  offer  the  promise  of  a  new  di- 
mension tn  tribal  self-goveniment.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  deeply  concerned  over 
several  provisions  of  Title  II,  Part  A,  of  8. 
1017.  Althoiigh  we  believe  that  Title  I  Should 
pass  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  poestble  date. 
it  appears  to  us  that  Title  II,  Part  A  should 
be  referred  to  committee  for  further,  in- 
tensive study. 

StTMMART 

In  this  letter,  we  will  deal  with  several 
major  problem  areas  which  we  see  In  Title 
n.  Part  A.  There  are  other,  more  minor 
problems  that  could  probably  be  cured  by 
draftsmanship  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Our  major  concerns  faU  into  two  broad 
areas.  First,  tbe  formula  fOr  distribution  will 
result  in  funding  on  a  random,  arbitrary 
basis  and  will  cause  major  inequities  t<x 
many  students,  Indian  and  non-Indian  alike. 
Our  conclusion  Is  that  the  formula  would 
probal>ly  result  in  a  substantial  drop  in  tbe 
level  of  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  funding  for 
supplemental  programs  for  tbe  speirlol  needs 
of  Indian  efaUdren:  Indeed,  it  Is  Ukely  that 
funds  under  this  blU  would  dwindle  to  al- 
BMKt  nothing  in  the  many  states  which  have 
adopted,  or  will  adopt,  equalisation  plan.  In 
addition,  tbe  formula  is  actually  a  "federal 
equalization  plan"  and,  as  such,  is  a  seri- 
ous encroachment  on  the  prerogatives  of  the 
many  states  which  are  experimenting  with 
•qualizatlon.  Second,  the  hUl  as  written 
slinply  will  not  benefit  Indian  children  ss 
much  as  does  the  present  A>hnson-0'Malley 
pragram.  The  programs  under  the  blU  ere 
not  auppteoseatal.  Tbe  coanuuitty  partld- 
patlon  provisions  are  eatremsly  wiesk    Very 


slgnlflcantly.  tbe  TTiHto.Ti  community's  ecmsid- 
erable  expertise  In  dealing  with  Johnson- 
O'Malley  matters  wOl  be  lost  because  the 
Johnson-O'Malley  program  Itself  is  termi- 
nated by  8.  1017.  Our  specific  discussion  of 
the  major  defects  In  Title  I,  Part  A,  of  8. 
M 17  Is  as  follows. 

mscussxoif 

/.  The  formula  for  eligibility  require* 

wholesale  revision 

A.    The    Formula   WlU   Result    In    Random, 

Arbitrary  Dlamptlon  of  Fluids 

Section  SOS  (a)  is  the  primary  section  deal- 
ing with  eUgibUlty.  A  district  Is  eligible  only 
If  its  tax  rate  is  "no  leas  than"  tbe  average 
tax  rate  of  the  five  most  comparable  dIstrlctB. 
|a03(a)(l).  't^Nnparable  sdMol  dlstrtet"  is 
defined  as  a  district  in  the  same  state  with 
student  enronmmt  which  is  most  nearly 
equBl  to  tbe  district  seeking  funds.  «4(f). 
A  district  Is  ineligible  for  aU  funds  under  this 
bill  unless  its  tax  rate  is  at  least  as  hic^  as 
the  average  rate  of  tbe  five  most  comparable 
dlstricte.' 

This  kind  of  ap>proach  will  Inevitably  re- 
sult in  the  eltmlnatton  of  Bureau  of  Indian 
AffUrs'  educational  sei vices  to  many  deserv- 
ing students  who  are  presently  recefvlag  such 
services. 

I>t  vm  work  from  tbe  example  set  forth 
at  pages  33-34  of  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee Report.  The  example  in  the  Committee 
Report  assmnes  that  tbe  "Indian  dlstrtct" 
has  a  tax  rate  of  40  mills  aiMl  that  the  five 
most  oontparable  districts  also  have  a  tax 
rate  of  40  mills.  T7nder  that  example,  tbe 
Tndlan  district"  Is  eligB>le  for  funding. 

Assume,  however,  that  a  very  ntwor  and 
reasonable  adjustment  to  the  example  is 
made — and  we  emphasiae  that  this  Is  a  situ- 
ation which  WlU  actuaUy  occur  If  this  bHl  Is 
passed.  Assume  that  tbe  five  meet  comparable 
districtE  have  an  average  tax  rate  of  43  mUls, 
rather  than  40  mUls.  "nils  difference  coold 
oocor  as  a  result  of  several  factors.  Soc6  a 
difference  eould  easUy  result  from  tbe  fact 
that  local  tax  assessors  in  the  five  n>oet  com- 
parable districts  simply  compute  assessed 
valuation  slightly  differently  than  do  tbe 
asDctiiors  In  tbe  "Indian  distrtct".  Tbe  prob- 
lem of  uneven  assessBtent  from  county  to 
county  within  a  state  occurs  nationwide.* 
Tbe  difference  tn  tbe  tax  rates  in  tbe  exaaaple 
might  also  arise  from  tbe  fact  tbat  tbere  is 
a  sUghUy  lower  degree  of  coaomerelal  devti- 
opmmt  in  the  five  comparable  districts.  Tbe 
difference  in  the  tax  rates  ooold  also  occur 
because  the  "Indian  dletzict"  is  poor  but  tbe 
five  comparable  districts  are.  on  the  average, 
slightly  poorer. 

Under  this  hypothetical  example,  the  "In- 
dian district"  Is  IneUgible  for  funding  under 
S.  1017,  regardless  of  bow  needy  tbe  Indian 
cbllatoen  in  the  district  may  be.  The  only  way 
for  tbe  "Indian  district"  to  becosse  eligible 
for  S.  lOlT  funding  is  for  the  district  to  raiae 
ite  tax  rate  by  at  least  3  mills.  Although  a 
few  districts  tn  such  a  situation  might  be 
willing  to  raise  their  tax  rates,  we  think  it 
likely  that  most  distrtcts  would  refuse  to 
do  so.  Tbe  funds  avaUable  under  S.  1017  are 
Just  not  substantial  enough  for  most  dis- 
tricts to  take  the  politically  unpopular  step 
of  raising  taxes,  especially  when  S  203(a)  (4) 
requires  that  at  least  20  percent  of  the  f  \nids 


'  {  a03<a)  provides  that  no  oontract  shall 
be  made  with  a  district  unless  tbe  district 
meets  several  requirements.  Including  the 
tax  rate  provision. 

=  Part  of  the  problem  is  that  most  states 
have  no  real  uniformity  of  aseeasment  as 
^mrmg  eountles.  In  addition,  different  areas 
of  numy  states  cannot  be  compared  due  to 
regional  cbaiacterlstlcs — different  appraisal 
saettMds  most  neeesaarily  be  used  to  ap- 
psalae  ranch  land,  recreational  areaa.  farm 
land,    suburban    areas,    and    induatilallasd 
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must  be  uaed  for  "apodal  programs"  t 
dlan  students. 

Th»  kinds  of  situations  Just  dlscuiirwil  will 
occur  because  "tax  rate"  Is  not  a  ret  llstlo 
method  by  which  to  compare  scboo: 
trlcts.  One  can  derive  little  meaning  f  om  a 
tax  rate  alone — the  crucial  determinat  on  ia 
made  only  by  a  complex  analysis  of  t)  e  tax 
rate,  the  assessed  valuation,  and  the  tech- 
nique used  to  reach  the  assessed  valu  \tion. 
Even  then,  regional  differences  within  i  Ates, 
such  as  discussed  la  footnote  No.  3  may 
make  comparlon  Impossible;  these  re  lonal 
differences  are  particularly  prevalent  1  l  the 
large  western  states  which  educate  mo  t  In- 
dian children.  If  one  district  reach  i  Its 
assessed  valuation  by  a  allghtly  dU  srent 
method  than  another  district,  then  coi  parl- 
aon  between  the  dlstrlcta  by  "tax  ra  e"  Is 
superficial  at  best.  The  result  of  sui  ti  an 
analysis  will  be  the  random  and  art  trary 
denial  of  S.  1017  funds  to  many  India  dis- 
tricts. 

Let  us  take  two  school  districts  ai  very 
specific,  significant  examples.  Our  flri  i  has 
Just  completed  litigation  against  C  ntral 
Consolidated  District  No.  22,  headqua  tered 
in  KlrUand.  New  Mexico.  ThU  dUtrlcl  edu- 
cates i^iproxlmately  3,400  Indian  sti  lents 
and  is,  next  to  the  Oallup-McKlnley  i  shool 
District  In  New  Mexico,  the  largest  edi 
of  American  Indian  students  in  the  X  nited 
States.  Central  is  unquestionably  Ine:  glble 
under  S.  1017  because  It  has  the  lowe  t  tax 
rate  In  the  State  of  New  Mexico.  We 
vigorously  sought  to  require  the  dlsti  ct  to 
raise  its  tax  rate  so  that  it  would  be  e  glble 
for  Johnson-O'Malley  funding.*  The  d  strict 
has  steadfastly  refused  to  raise  Its  ta  rate 
even  though  It  is  already  the  lowest  1:  this 
state.  Our  experience  leads  us  to  coi  :lude 
that  there  is  no  realistic  probabilltj 
this  district  would  raise  Its  tax  rate  in  order 
to  become  eligible  for  these  funds.  Tl  e  re- 
sult wUl  be  that  the  second  largest  d  itrlct 
In  the  country,  in  regard  to  niunbi  ra  of 
American  Indian  students,  will  be  inefglble 
for  funding  under  S.  1017. 

A  second — and  perhaps  even  morel  dra- 
matic—example  is  Red  Lake  School  I>  itrlct 
In  Minnesota.  Brice  Lay,  Chief  of  the  Dlvl- 
alon  of  Bducatlonal  Assistance  of  the  BIA, 
has  testified  in  a  deposition  that  Red  Lake 
Is  an  In^wverlabed  school  district  '  'bich 
needs  Johnaon-O'MaUey  funds  for  (  lera- 
tlonal  purposes.  Unfortunately,  Red  Lake 
would  be  Ineligible  for  any  funding  mder 
8.  1017,  whether  operational  or  for  "a  lecial 
programs".  According  to  statistics  ooi  piled 
by  Mr.  Lay,  the  present  tax  rate  of  th  i  Bed 
Lake  School  IMstrlct  is  32.98  mills,  whl  s  the 
tax  rate  of  the  five  comparable  distr  ;ts  is 
43.798  mUls.  The  result  is  that  Bed  Lake 
will  be  Ineligible  for  any  funding  inder 
8.  1017  unless  It  raises  Its  tax  rate  by  i  most 
11  mills,  an  inorease  of  more  than  30  p«  cent. 
We  have  no  direct  knowledge  as  to  wl  Bther 
such  a  marked  rise  In  tax  rate  Is  ilk  ly  at 
Red  Lake,  but  obviously  such  a  maj4  r  tax 
Increase  Is  problematical  at  best. 

It  Is  too  easy  an  answer  to  say  tbA  the 
above  analysis  simply  means  that  som  i  dia^ 
tricta  will  receive  less  funding  than  v  the 


•  Our  motives  In  seeking  a  tax  lD§rease 
were  the  same  as  those  underlying 
mula  used   In   S.   1017.   Central  plain  f 
not  have  a  "reasonable  tax  effort"  as 
by  th0  Johnson-O'Malley  regulations 
C.F.R.   188.4(b).  The  Bureau  of 
fairs  was  not  enforcing  Its  own  reguli 
We  sought  to  achieve  a  raise  In  the 
so   that   more   operational    funds 
available  for  a  blllngiial  program  for 
children.  We  had  hoped  that  the 
loss  of  Johnson-O'Malley  funds  wovild 
the  district  to  Increase  Its  tax  rate 
trlct  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affair 
n^fused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
increase.  We  then  dropped  the 
part  of  the  settlement  agreement. 
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ease  now.  This  ignores  the  fact  that  some 
needy  districts,  such  as  Red  Lake,  will  be  in- 
eligible. But  the  real  point  Is  that  the  focus 
should  be  upon  the  Indian  children  who 
will  no  longer  receive  funds  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  It  Is  the  children, 
not  the  district,  who  will  no  longer  receive 
class  rings  or  gym  shoes  and  who  will  no 
longer  benefit  from  Indian  clubs,  Indian 
guidance  counselors,  and  bilingual  programs. 
This  problem  Is  compounded  because,  as  is 
pointed  out  in  Section  II,  below,  the  present 
Johnson-O'Malley  Act  provides  for  truly  sup- 
plemental funding,  while  S.  1017  provides  no 
such  guarantee. 

Thus,  as  the  above  analysis  shows,  the 
formula  under  S.  1017  Is  arbitrary  and.  In 
manj  cases,  will  be  unfair  to  truly  needy 
districts.  The  problem,  however.  Is  that  It  is 
not  the  districts  who  will  suffer  most.  The 
real  victims  of  this  formula  will  be  Ameri- 
can Indian  children,  who  are  now  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  supplemental  funding  under  the 
Johnson-O'Malley  program. 
B.  The  formula  will  probably  result  in  low 
levels  of  funding  to  districts  receiving 
Impact  Aid 

If  a  district  is  eligible  to  contract  on  the 
bMls  of  comparable  tax  rates,  as  discussed 
above,  the  next  question  Is  the  level  of  fund- 
ing. Basically,  the  formula  provides  that 
S.  1017  money  will  make  up  the  difference 
between  the  operational  per-pupll  expendi- 
ture In  the  "Indian  district"  (Including  state, 
local  and  Impact  Aid  payments)  and  the 
average  operational  per-pupil  expenditure  of 
the  five  most  comparable  districts.  S  203(a) 
(4).  Thxis  a  dUtrlct  wlU  not  receive  S.  1017 
funds  If  Its  per-pupll  operational  expendi- 
tures (Including  Impact  Aid)  are  equal  to, 
or  more  than,  the  operational  per-pupll  ex- 
penditures of  the  five  most  comparable 
districts. 

We  suggest  that  this  approach  will  mean 
that  many  districts  receiving  Impact  Aid  will 
not  receive  any  funds  at  all  under  this  bill. 
We  have  been  Involved  in  litigation  In 
several  districts  receiving  Impact  Aid  and,  al- 
most without  exception,  those  districts  are 
In  relatively  good  shape  financially.  Although 
we  have  never  had  cause  to  compare  their 
per-pupil  expenditures  with  five  comparable 
districts,  we  believe  that  most  districts  re- 
ceiving Impact  Aid  would  probably  have  per- 
pupll  expenditures  at  least  as  high,  and  prob- 
ably higher,  than  comparable  districts.  If 
there  Is  any  premise  In  Indian  educatlcHi  fi- 
nance. It  Is  that  Indian  students  "bring  In" 
more  than  their  fair  share  of  funds,  partic- 
ularly where  Impact  Aid  Is  Involved.  See. 
e.g..  An  Even  Chance,  p.  1.  8  (NAACP  Legal 
and  Defense  Pund.  1971).  Because  of  these 
fimds.  Impact  Aid  districts  would  be  unable 
to  show  a  deficit  in  operational  funds,  as  re- 
quired by   1203(a)(4). 

Under  these  circumstances,  many  Indian 
districts  would  receive  little  or  no  S.  1017 
funding  for  operational  purposes.  This  Is 
fair — a  district  which  already  has  sufficient 
operational  funds  should  not  receive  an  ad- 
ditional federal  gratuity. 

The  problem  comes,  not  with  8. 1017  opera- 
tional funds,  but  with  8.  1017  "special  pro- 
gram" funds.  If  a  district  Is  not  eligible  for 
operational  funds  It  Is  not  eligible  for 
"special  program"  fimds  either.*  If  we  are 
correct  in  concluding  that  many  districts  will 
not  be  eligible  for  operational  funds,  then 
those  same  districts  will  be  ineligible  for 
"special  program"  funds-  Again,  the  real 
losers  are  the  Indian  children,  not  the  dis- 
tricts.' 


'The  bill  provides  that  no  contract  shall 
be  made  unless  the  district  Is  eligible  In  all 
respects.  Including  the  tax  rate  section  and 
the  operational  funds  section.  See,  f  20S(a). 

*The  serious  matter  of  low-level  funding 
for  "special  programs"  under  S.  1017  wUl  re- 
main even  In  many  districts  which  woiild  be 
eligible  for  8.  1017  funds.  Under  this  bUl,  the 


C.  The  formula  contains  no  definition  of 
those  districts  which  are  eligible  for  fund- 
ing under  S.  1017 

The  Committee  Report  refers  several  times 
to  "Indian  districts",  but  the  legislation  it- 
self contains  no  such  definition.  For  the 
following  reasons,  we  believe  that  this  Is  a 
serious,  fundamental  problem. 

Let  us  take  an  obvious  example.  Under  the 
present  blU,  a  district  with  one  Indian  stu- 
dent is  eligible  for  funding  under  S.  1017.  If 
that  district  were  a  large  district,  S.  1017 
would  make  up  the  entire  deficit  defined  In 
S  203(a)  (4).  Thus,  under  the  present  S.1017, 
a  district  with  almost  no  Indian  students  In, 
say,  Dayton,  Ohio,  would  be  fully  eligible  for 
funding.  If  the  Dayton,  Ohio  district  were 
below  the  total  funding  of  the  five  most  com- 
parable districts,  the  entitlement  under 
S.  1017  could  be  extremely  substantial,  even 
though  very  few  Indian  students  were  In- 
volved. 

A  first  blush  this  problem  seems  to  be 
merely  a  technicality  which  could  be  easily 
cured  by  amendment.  We  are  not  so  certain, 
however,  that  establishing  a  definition  for 
eligibility  is  such  a  simple  matter.  Ons 
method  of  curing  this  defect  might  be  to 
require  a  minimum  number  of  Indian  stu- 
dents. If  the  number  were  very  low  (use  ten 
eligible  Indian  students  as  an  example) ,  then 
districts  such  as  Dayton,  Ohio  might  still 
qtiallfy.  On  the  other  hand.  If  the  n\unber 
Is  high  (use  100  Indian  students  as  an  ex- 
ample), then  many  small  rural  districts 
would  be  excluded.  The  other  logical  source 
for  a  definition  would  be  to  use  the  percent- 
age of  Indian  students  which  the  district 
serves.  Again,  there  arc  Important  policy  deci- 
sions to  be  made  here.  Even  using  a  relatively 
low  percentage,  such  as  ten  percent,  large 
numbers  of  eligible  Indian  students  would 
be  excluded  from  the  f\mdlng  imder  this 
bill. 

We  believe  that  the  basic  lack  of  a  defini- 
tion for  eligible  agencies  Is,  by  Itself,  suffi- 
cient caxise  to  warrant  further  study  of  this 
legislation. 

D.  8.  1017  Is  basically  a  federal  equaliza- 
tion plan  and,  as  such,  would  confilct  with 
the  many  state  equalization  plans  which 
are  now  being  developed 

At  its  essence,  the  S.  1017  formula  Is  an 
equalization  plan.  It  Is  Identical  in  concept 
to  the  equalization  plans  which  are  being 
worked  upon  diligently  by  most  states:  the 
plain,  stated  goal  of  S.  1017  Is  to  provide 
funding,  from  sources  outside  of  the  school 
district,  so  that  the  district  in  question  will 
have  ner-pupll  expenditures  which  are  sub- 
stantially equal  to  expendltxires  In  other 
districts  In  the  state.  Since  most  states  are 
now  working  hard  on  equalization  formulas, 
this  type  of  a  formula  serves  only  to  confuse 
an  area  of  finance  which  Is  already  extremely 
technical  and  complex.  Frankly,  the  very  sim- 
plistic formtila  in  S.  1017  Is  almost  impossible 
to  reconcile  with  the  detailed,  sophisticated 
formulas  which  have  been  developed  In  many 
states.  We  very  strongly  suspect  that  8.  1017 
would  confuse  and  hinder  state  efforts  to 
arrive  at  fair  equalization  programs. 

E.  Most  district  In  the  many  states  which 
adopt  equalization  plans  will  probably  be 
Ineligible  for  8. 1017  funds 
EquallzatiMi  raises  a  question  which  cuts 

to  the  core  of  8.    1017  as  presently  writ- 
ten. Assume  that  all  or  most  states  do  arrive 


"special  program"  funds  are  computed  with 
reference  to  the  level  of  operational  funding; 
"q>eclal  program"  funds  must  be  not  less 
than  twenty  percent  of  the  operational 
funds."  i  308(a)  (4).  Accordingly.  If  the 
amount  of  "q>eclal  progranx"  funds  Is  com- 
puted as  a  percentage  of  the  amount  of 
operational  funds,  then  the  funds  for 
"special  programs"  will  be  low  In  those  dis- 
tricts where  funding  for  operational  funds 
Is  low. 
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at  oquallBatlati  plans,  a  result  which  appears 
to  be  oooslstent  with  present  trends.  If  this 
Is  the  case,  virtually  every  "Indian  district" 
would  have  opeiatlonal  per-pupfi  expendl- 
torsa  sabBtanttelly  equal  to  the  operational 
p«r-p«pll  expendltoras  of  the  five  most  com- 
parable dMrtctL 

What,  under  stKh  entirely  plausible  dr- 
cumstances.  Is  there  left  for  a  1017  to  do, 
since  "equalized"  dlstriots  are  ineligible  for 
8.  1017  funding  under  1203(a)  (4)  T  Unfor- 
tunately, the  answer  seems  to  be  that  there 
would  be  no  operational  8.  1017  funds  for 
such  a  district  and,  therefore,  no  "special 
programs"  money  for  sucfa  districts.  Thu*, 
if  equalization  doe»  live  up  to  its  promiae 
of  beoorainff  taw  ia  most  state*.  Indian  edu- 
cation funding  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  uiHl  become  virtualiy  extinct  if  S. 
1017  passes. 

n.   S.    1017    DOES   NOT   PKOVIDE   FOR  SOPPIFMFK- 
TAST    PBOGKAMS    FOB    INDIAN     STTJOBITrS 

Although  the  Committee  Report  to  S.  1017 
speaks  of  "supplementary"  programs,  that 
crucial  word  Is  never  found  in  the  bill.  We 
have  been  Involved  In  lengthy  litigation  oon- 
oemlng  the  definition  of  "supplementary" 
prograasB  within  the  context  of  Title  I  and 
Johnson-O'Malley.  Altfaougb  we  were  suc- 
cessful in  those  casee,  the  litigation  was 
much  more  protracted  due  to  the  vague  man- 
ner In  which  the  Jobnaon-CMalley  legisla- 
tion and  regulations  provided  for  supple- 
mentary programs.  In  our  Judgment,  the 
language  of  8.  1017  Is  an  invitation  for  lltl- 
gatiaii  because  It  provides  no  giiarantee  that 
the  meoey  would  be  used  for  suf^lonentary 
programs. 

It  Is  true  that  the  phrase  "special  educa- 
tional requirements"  Is  used  In  {203(a)(4) 
of  8.  1017.  Nevertheless,  "special"  Is  not  the 
same  as  "supplementary".  For  example,  as- 
sume that  a  diatnot  without  8.  1017  funds 
already  taaa  a  gtxklaaee  counselor  for  Indian 
■todsats  atut  tbat  tite  counselor  meeta  the 
lequlreMenU  at  i  aOS(a)  (4)  (A) .  In  the  next 
year,  tX  S.  lOlT  funds  were  to  come  Into  the 
district  for  the  first  tlnte.  the  district  could 
fund  tbat  counsdor  wtttk  8.  1017  funda  This 
would  in  turn  permit  tlw  district  to  use  the 
operatloaal  funds,  formerly  used  to  .jay  the 
cotinselor's  salary,  for  other  purposes.  Noth- 
ing would  be  added.  There  would  be  no  sup- 
plementary program.  This  kiwi  of  pattern  Is 
one  which  we  have  seen  In  many  school  dis- 
tricts and  is  one  which  schooU  wlU  follow  if 
the  lagiaUtkm  permits  tbem  to  do  so. 

If  the  Intent  9t  the  leglaUtlon  U  to  provide 
supplementary.  Le..  extra,  programs,  then  the 
Ull  should  say  ao.  As  the  bUl  stands  now.  the 
lack  of  a  proviaton  for  truly  supplementary 
programs  is  a  serkms  defidency. 

m.  THX  COIClfUNITT   PARTICIPATION  PBOVISIONS 
or   S.    lOlT    AXK   KXTKKICELT    WKAK 

The  community  participation  provisions 
of  {  203(a)  («)  are  only  slightly  stronger  than 
the  Johnson-O'Malley  regulatkms.  The  pro- 
visions or  S.  1017  are,  on  the  other  hand,  sub- 
stanttelly  weaker  than  the  present  Title  I 
regulations,  than  the  preeent  TtUe  IV  regu- 
lations, and  than  the  revisions  which  will 
very  likely  be  made  to  the  preeent  Johnson- 
O'Malley  regulaUons. 

We  wUl  list  Just  a  few  of  the  weaknesses 
of  the  oommtmlty  partMpatlon  provisloDS 
ef  s.  lOlT.  Undar  |10S(a)(8),  tha  pannt 
committee  ta  antltlad  to  "fully  participate  In 
the  devetopSMUt  and  approval  of  programs", 
but  there  Is  xw  "veto"  power  as  la  the  oase 
with  the  "nUe  IV  regulations.  Our  cxperlenoe 
with  Johnfeon-O'Malley  programs  is  that  an 
advisory  role,  such  as  contemplated  by  3.  WIT, 
Is  Insuffletont  to  provide  true  eommunltj 
control:  there  must  be  a  veto  or  there  wUl 
be  no  true  eomaaNDlty  input  In  the  majority 
of  the  public  sotMOl  dlatoicts.  Second,  there 
is  no  provision  0rlng  the  cmnmlttaes  any 
power  over  the  continuing  operation  of  the 
program;  there  is  not  eren  a  provtekm  requir- 
ing ths*  the  eommtttae  msiit)srs  be  pvevlded 


with  copies  of  aU  documents  concerning  the 
program.  Third,  there  is  no  grievance  proce- 
dure for  cut-off  of  funds,  so  that  there  Is  no 
specific  avenue  of  recourse  for  the  parents  tf 
their  recommendations  are  not  foUcrwed. 

Fourth,  we  note  that  the  state  advisory 
board  under  I  a03(b)  (1)  mutt  be  "eompoaed 
at  educaton".  imther  than  Indian  paienta. 
This  is  an  obvious  lack  of  self -detOTmlnatioa. 
Finally,  there  is  no  provlaloa  for  true  self- 
determlnatloa  by  Indian  parents  because 
there  is  no  provision  for  contracting  directly 
with  parent  groups  themselves.  Very  siffnif- 
ieantly.  Title  II  is  not  necessary  to  provide 
full  contmcting  authority  under  the  John- 
son-O'MaOey  Act  for  Indian  tribe*,  because 
Title  I  of  S.  1017  gives  the  tribes  pouier  to 
contract  for  Johnaon-O'Malley  funds.  There- 
fore. Title  II.  Part  A.  adds  nothisig  to  the 
oontracting  powers  of  Indian  tribes. 

XV.    TKS    JOKNSOM-O'MAIXBT    PaOOBAM    SaOUUI 
MOT  BE  ZXaSUNAIXO 

Section  ao<  eliminates  the  Johnson- 
O'Malley  program.  We  mention  this  con- 
sideration last,  but  we  by  no  means  con- 
sider it  least  Important. 

It  is  no  secret  that  Johnson-O'Malley  has 
been  a  terribly  neglected  and  abused  federal 
program.  Money  has  been  mlsexpended  In 
almost  every  state  which  receives  Johnson- 
O'Malley  funds.  Recently,  however.  It  has 
been  established  that  Johnaon-O'M&Uey 
funds  are  supplementary.  Natonabah  v.  Board 
of  Education.  355  F.  Sup.  716.  726  (D.  N.M. 
1973) .  The  clartflcatlon  of  the  law  on  this 
point  has  helped  to  eliminate  one  major  area 
ot  abuse.  Indian  parents  have  become  In- 
creasingly knowledgeable  and  vigorous  con- 
oemlng  Johnson-O'Malley  funds  and  pro- 
grams. The  regulations  are  famlUar,  the  i^ob- 
letns  are  familiar,  and  the  increasingly  effec- 
tive remedies  are  familiar.  Charles  Trimble, 
Executive  Director  of  the  National  Congress 
of  American  Indians,  made  this  precise  point 
when  he  testified  on  S.  1017:  "We  have  Just 
gotten  the  feel  of  the  Johnson-O'Malley  Act 
to  where  be  can  control  It  de^lte  its  inade- 
quacies." Hearings  on  S.  1017  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
93rd  Cong..  1st  Sess.  at  163  (1973).  In  this 
context,  we  think  It  Incredible  that  the 
Johnson-O'Malley  Act  would  be  scraped  after 
more  than  40  years  of  frustration  turned 
Into  oonlldenoe. 

Morris  Thompson,  then  newly-appointed 
Commissioner  of  the  BIA,  has  also  created  a 
new  hope  for  Johnson-O'Malley.  The  pro- 
posed Johnson-O'Malley  regulations  have 
been  published,  and  the  regulations  are  In 
the  process  of  serious,  constructive  revision. 
We  are  confident  In  saying  that  anyone  who 
has  dealt  with  CoBuntsBloner  Thompeon  on 
this  issue  would  agree  that  the  dlmate  Is 
ripe  for  meaningful.  eCecttre  cbanges  to  the 
johnson-O'MalleT  regnlattana.  If  aooh 
changes  are  aude,  the  entire  focus  of  8.  1017, 
which  does  not  In  any  event  provide  for  sup- 
plementary programs,  would  be  duplicative 
and  unnecessary. 

T.  CONCLirSZOK 

In  oiu-  Judgment,  most  of  the  weaknesses 
In  Title  n  cannot  be  cured  by  simple  amend- 
ments. This  proposed  leglsaltlon  has  serious, 
fundameatel  fallings  whIA  can  be  corrected 
only  by  oai^Ul,  tkme-iseBBumlng  redrafting, 
very  oandHOy.  we  have  do^ts  aa  to  whether 
these  root  inoonaieteBOies  can  be  cured  at  aU. 
The  hard  truth  is  that  most  of  the  basic  pre- 
cepts of  this  bill  must  be  re-examined  to  see 
if  they  hold  water. 

The  three  of  you,  as  well  aa  most  of  your 
QOllMgoes.  MU  fDlly  awan  of  the  UteraUy 
itoquiratt  e4u«kttonal  p«0>t  at  the  Indian 
children  In  this  aatlMfa  achools.  Wa  kmom 
that  one  of  the  bMlc  gutiM  of  this  legisla- 
tion Is  to  better  that  pl|0it.  VaXoftMMMUlj, 
the  preeent  version  of  S.  1017  woiHd  seriously 
worsen,  net  Inq^rove  upea,  the  situation  a« 


it  now  ntawlt  Our  ooncluslon  Is  that  the 
only  leaaonaMe  course  ts  to  delay  further 
action  on  "ntle  II  of  this  legislation  until  It 
can  receive  the  further  attention  which  It  so 
badly  needs. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  B.  Bcbohawk.  Mreetor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Agfain,  1  commend  Uie 
Senator  from  Washicgtoo  for  his  leader- 
ship in  this  aree.  By  giving  a  second  in- 
tensive look  at  this  impoiiant  measure, 
wlille  continuing  his  commitment  to  the 
passage  of  this  bill  In  the  near  future, 
Senator  Jackson  has  again  shown  him- 
self to  be  responsive  to  the  needs  and 
desires  of  the  Indian  people. 


OVEKWITHHOLPING   OP    INCOME 
TAXES 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  the  Federal  Government  withholds 
far  more  money  from  wage  earners  than 
these  Indivldusds  actually  owe  the  Gov- 
ernment as  taxes.  This  overwithholding 
not  only  denies  our  indivldoal  citizens 
money  which  they  need  and  want,  par- 
tlcularty  in  light  of  the  current  infla- 
tion, but  it  also  takes  this  money  out  of 
the  economy.  If  we  stopped  this  over- 
withholding,  we  would  free  bilUons  of 
doUars  to  go  to  work  in  our  economy, 
producing  goods,  services,  and  Jobs.  And 
we  would  cut  the  budget  deficit. 

On  Tuesday,  March  5,  1974.  I  intro- 
duced S.  3111,  which  would  cut  with- 
holding by  8  percent  across  the  board. 
Even  this  reduction  would  still  mean  that 
most  persons  would  probably  overwith- 
hold,  but  not  by  the  excessively  lai^e 
amounts  now  common.  I  have  been 
plesised  at  the  reception  to  this  idea 
among  economists  and  the  general  public 

Recently  the  Houston  Post  wrote  an 
editorial  endorsing  a  general  reduction 
such  as  I  have  proposed.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  editorial,  which  ap- 
peared on  February  23,  1974,  be  printed 
in  the  Recoks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recged,  as  follows: 

Moax  AocEas  to  Excraa 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  George  Shulta 
wants  taxpayers  to  spend  more  money  to  Im- 
prove the  economy,  but  is  opposed  to  cutting 
taxes.  So  his  Treas\iry  planners  came  up  with 
a  novel  plan  to  get  excess  tax  collections 
back  into  the  spending  stream.  Fart  of  this 
approach  would  benefit  many  taxpay«K8,  yet 
other  parts  of  It  seem  discriminatory.  With 
a  little  revision  of  their  proposal,  Shults 
and  his  experts  could  do  something  to  elimi- 
nate Inequities  In  the  Income  tax  withhold- 
ing system. 

The  tentative  plan  calls  for  reducing  the 
amount  withheld  from  the  paychecks  of 
those  who  provide  the  sole  income  of  their 
families,  llioee  reductions  would  add  up  to 
the  amount  of  withheld  earnings  that  would 
be  refunded  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
theory  is  that  the  sole  breadwinners  would 
thus  have  more  take-home  pay  for  immedi- 
ate spending  Inatead  of  waiting  for  a  re- 
fund In  a  lump  sum.  the  estimate  is  that 
98  bUlion  could  be  cut  from  withholding 
over  the  year  and  presumably  would  be 
q>ent,  boosting  the  economy. 

But  the  mequtty  of  the  plan  is  that  ft 
diflesenttetfM  tosi  wsisi  sin^-lneoma  and 
mum-income  families  without  taking 
amounts  into  aoeouat.  FamlUos  la  which  two 
or  more  are  employed  and  single  persons 
would  be  exduded.  This  could  be  dlscrlml- 
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natory  all  the  way  around.  The  sole 
In  aome  families  may  make  more  monej 
the  combined  Incomes  of  two  or  more 
ers  in  another  family.  Thus  the  lattei 
may  need  the  extra  spendable  Income 
would  be  denied  It.  The  fact  that  mon 
one  person  is  out  working  to  support 
Uy  often  means  there  Is  a  shortage  of 
the  home  rather  than  a  surplus. 

A  better  application  of  the  underljrln 
in  Shulta'  plan  wo\ild  be  to  end 
holding    altogether    and    restore 
q>endlng  power  to  all  those  who  do  no 
have   It,   regardless  of  circumstances 
would  put  even  more  money  back  Int 
ctilatlon  If  the  Treasury  Department 
Is  correct.  Besides,  If  taxpayers  want  ti 
that  money  the  government  Is  now 
them,  they  should  at  least  have  the 
of  saving  It  in  an  interest-bearing  acoo  Akt. 
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DISASTER  IN  THE  DESERT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  recent  aj  ega- 
tions  that  world  disaster  relief  t<  the 
Sahel  was  inadequate  during  the  last 
year,  and  tlrnt  as  a  result  tens  of  1  lou 
sands  died  of  starvation  and  diaet  le. 

I  have  been  concerned  since  I  first 
learned  of  this  terrible  disaster  aboi:  .  the 
many,  many  factors  that  would  ms  ce  it 
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extremely    diflQcult    to    get    the 
amount  of  food   and  medicine  tc 
right  places  in  time  to  alleviate  stfTer 
ing  and  avoid  stturation. 
nrst,  it  is  extremely  difficult  t< 


any  accurate  information  about  c<  ndl 


tions  in  the  six  affected  coimtries 
governments  of  these  countries  dc 
have  the  resources  to  collect  statistii 
the  size  and  location  of  their  populations, 
to  predict  the  size  of  harvests  in  ad\^ce, 
or  even  to  monitor  the  weather 
did  not  realize  when  the  1972  crops 


being  harvested  that  they  were  far  I  slow 
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normal:  they  did  not  realize  unti 
supply  of  food  began  running  out 
they  were  faced  with  a  severe  crisis. 
Second,  it  must  be  remembered 
the  six  coimtries  of  the  Sahel  are  x^wly 
independent,  sovereign  states.  Pro^  of 
their  independence  and  wanting  to 
their  own  internal  problems,  thesf 
not  request  outside  help  until  very 


olve 
did 
late. 
Only  when  it  was  overwhelmingly  evj  lent 
that  they  could  not  handle  this  <  risis 
alone — in  March  1973 — did  these  c  im 
tries  come  to  the  international  t  >m- 
munity  for  disaster  rtiief  assistance,  nils 
is  not  a  i>henomenoa  unique  to  the 
Sahel.  More  recently,  Ethiopia  has  een 
faced  with  a  similar  crisis  resulting  :  rom 
a  drought.  The  dimensions  of  this  <  isls 
were  not  fully  realized  by  the  Ethlo  ilan 
Government  until  very  late;  and  reqi  ssts 
for  United  States  and  world  assistance 
have  come  even  later. 

We  know  Uiat  many  developing  c4un 
tries  have  t>een  faced  with  food  at  jrt- 
Yet,  they  often  do  not  re<]  test 
aarfstance  untU  It  Is  too  late.  Even  i  len 
we  do  have  8<sne  idea  of  the  prob  hub 
these  countries  might  be  facing, 
cannot  force  foreign  assistance  on  wm 
In  most  cases,  they  have  a  strong  d#lre 
to  tint  do  everything  poMlble  to 
with  their  crises  before  asking  for  iut- 
sldehelp. 

nilrd.  conditions  within  these 
tries  among  the  least  developed  In 
world— make  effective  distribution  of 
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aster  relief  assistance  extremely  diflScult. 
There  are  very  few  roads— almost  none 
paved.  What  roads  there  are,  are  imus- 
able  during  the  spring  rainy  season — 
when  food  supplies  are  at  their  lowest. 
When  disaster  struck,  there  were  no  stor- 
age facilities  in  the  remote  areas  where 
food  could  be  kept  for  the  times  when 
these  areas  would  be  totally  isolated. 

The  governments  of  these  terribly  poor 
countries  did  not  have  the  administrative 
infrastructure  or  the  personnel  to  carry 
out  highly  complicated  disaster  relief 
programs.  Many  of  the  people  most  seri- 
ously affected  were  nomads.  No  one  knew 
where  many  of  these  people  were;  and, 
spread  out  across  the  desert,  they  were 
extremely  difficult  to  reach  with  food 
supplies  and  medicine.  Most  of  them  were 
helped  only  when  they  reached  refugee 
camps — and  thousands  died  on  the  way. 

Fourth,  the  drought  came  at  a  time 
when  there  was  a  world  shortage  of 
food.  In  the  past,  the  United  States  has 
had  abundant  surpluses  which  could  be 
used  to  avert  famine  aroimd  the  world. 
But  last  spring  we  were  beginning  to  feel 
the  effects  of  a  world  demand  for  food 
that  has  been  growing  at  a  much  faster 
rate  than  world  supply.  Our  wheat  had 
been  sold  to  Russia  and  other  "paying 
customers"  of  the  industrialized  world. 
The  surpluses  available  for  our  Public 
Law  480  program  were  extremely  low.  We 
not  only  had  problems  finding  the  grain 
needed  to  avert  famine  in  the  Sahel;  we 
had  problems  finding  the  ships  to  get  it 
there. 

Fifth,  there  were  unique  problems  In 
coordinating  the  disaster  relief  effort  in 
the  Sahel.  It  was  six  countries,  not  Just 
one,  that  were  affected.  And  there  were 
many  major  donors.  To  coordinate  the 
efforts  of  all  the  recipients  and  an  the 
donors  to  assure  the  most  effective  dis- 
tribution of  assistance  was  a  mammoth 
task — and  it  had  to  be  done  almost 
overnight. 

Finally,  neither  the  international  agen- 
cies nor  the  donor  nations  were  prepared 
for  this  kind  of  disaster.  We  were  pre- 
pared to  respond  to  floods  and  to  earth- 
quakes— to  go  in  with  food  and  medicine 
after  a  traumatic  event  had  killed  thou- 
sands in  a  relatively  smaU  area  in  a  few 
days.  What  has  been  called  the  "creep- 
ing disaster"  in  the  Sahel  was  something 
new — all  the  more  tragic  because  it  might 
have  been  prevented  if  the  world  had 
been  prepared  to  deal  with  disasters 
that  can  be  averted  as  well  as  those  that 
cannot.  This  is  a  crisis  of  long  duration — 
a  drought  now  in  its  fifth  year.  It  covers 
an  area  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  conti- 
nental United  States.  It  has  brought  slow 
death — by  starvation  and  disease — for 
tens  of  thousands  over  a  year.  Not  so 
dramatic  as  a  flood  or  earthquake,  it 
took  the  world  longer  to  realize  the  di- 
mensions of  this  crtsls  and  to  respond  to 
It. 

Recovery  from  this  disaster  win  now 
take  a  greater  commitment  by  the  in- 
ternational community  than  is  usually 
required.  After  a  flood  or  an  earthquake 
or  even  a  year  of  drought,  the  land  can 
be  replanted.  Herds  can  be  fed.  Homes, 
schools,  wells,  and  roads  can  be  rebuilt. 
Tills  is  not  the  case  in  the  Sahel.  Over 
4  years  of  drought,  much  of  the  once- 


arable  land  has  been  claimed  by  the  des- 
ert. Many  of  the  herds  that  have  been 
a  major  export  and  the  source  of  liveli- 
hood for  thousands  have  died.  It  wiU  do 
little  good  to  build  immediately  homes, 
schools  and  roads  in  areas  where  there 
is  no  economic  support  for  communities. 
In  the  Saihel,  it  is  the  economic  founda- 
tion of  the  area,  the  herds  and  the  land 
itself,  that  wiU  have  to  be  rebuilt  first. 

A  recent  study  sponsored  by  the  Car- 
negie Endowment  focused  on  this  last 
set  of  problems — the  ability  and  willing- 
ness of  the  United  States  and  the  inter- 
national commimity  to  respond  effec- 
tively to  this  special  kind  of  disaster. 
While  I  do  not  agree  with  every  point 
of  their  assessment  of  the  disaster  relief 
effort.  I  share  their  concern  that  the 
U.S.  Government  and  the  international 
agencies  are  not  adequately  prepared  to 
deal  with  crises  such  as  that  in  the  Sahel. 

Last  Jime.  I  held  hearings  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  Sub- 
committee on  African  Affairs  to  investi- 
gate what  the  U.S.  Government  was  do- 
ing to  prevent  famine  and  relieve  suf- 
fering in  the  Sahel.  At  these  hearings,  we 
examined  the  many  obstacles  I  have 
mentioned  to  providing  adequate  disas- 
ter relief  assistance.  We  expressed  our 
concern  as  Members  of  Congress  that  the 
Unite."  States  do  everything  In  its  power 
to  overcome  these  obstacles  and  to  aUe- 
vlate  the  suffering  in  the  Sahel.  In  addi- 
tion, as  I  mentioned  in  my  opening  re- 
marks: 

The  central  purpose  of  this  hearing  Is  to 
make  certain  that  this  catastrophe  la  no 
longer  played  down  or  overlooked  here  in  the 
United  States  or  in  other  parts  of  the  Inter- 
national community,  and  that  this  kind  of 
unnecessary  suffering  does  not  recur  m  this 
part  of  the  world  or  any  other. 

It  la  my  hope  that  our  witnesses  will  be 
able  to  assess  realistically  the  short  and 
long  range  needs  of  the  stricken  area. 

We  will  want  to  examine  the  need  for  an 
early  warning  system  to  predict  food  short- 
ages, for  better  transport  faculties,  for  im- 
proving water  resources,  for  rebuilding  herds, 
for  restoring  crop  production  and  for  tvdalm- 
ing  land  taken  over  by  the  desert. 

We  wUl  also  want  to  assess  the  adequacy 
of  world  food  reserves  for  meeting  such  crises 
and  the  effectiveness  of  international  mech- 
anisms for  relief  coordination. 

In  July,  it  became  apparent  that  funds 
available  for  international  disaster  re- 
lief assistance  were  not  adequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Sahel.  I  introduced, 
with  Senators  McOeb,  PcAitsoif,  Kkn- 
HEDv,  and  Javits,  a  bill  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  this  purpose  (S.  2241). 

By  October,  it  was  evident  that  ralnf aU 
for  the  Sahel  had  again  been  far  below 
normal  and  that  the  disaster  relief  needs 
would  be  as  great  or  greater  this  year.  At 
that  time.  I  introduced  a  biU  which  in- 
creased the  funds  available  for  relief  and 
recovery  in  the  Sahel  by  $50  million.  Con- 
gressional action  on  these  two  bUls  and 
similar  legislation  introduced  in  the 
House  has  resulted  in  $75  million  be- 
ing appropriated  for  assistance  to  the 
Sahel  for  fiscal  year  1974.  Of  this,  $50 
mUlion  has  yet  to  be  authorized. 

The  crisis  in  the  Sahel,  coming  at  a 
time  of  world  food  shortage,  has  made 
clear  the  critical  need  for  both  a  system 
of  world  food  reserves  and  a  system  for 
monitoring  worldwide  food  production 
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and  forecasting  shortages.  In  order  to 
assure  that  the  international  community 
win  be  better  prepared  for  severe  food 
shortages  and  threats  of  famine  in  the 
future,  I  introduced  with  Senators 
Javits  and  Dole  an  amendment  to  the 
foreign  assistance  act  supporting  U.S. 
participation  in  a  system  of  world  food 
reserves.  I  hope  that  the  upcoming  world 
food  conference  wiU  lay  the  foimdation 
for  more  effective  international  food  as- 
sistance as  weU  as  for  a  greater  world- 
wide c<«nmitment  to  increasing  food  pro- 
duction in  developing  countries  such  as 
those  of  the  Sahel. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  sub- 
committee hearings  and  legislation  I 
have  outlined  as  steps  taken  to  address 
critical  drought  and  food  shortage  prob- 
lems in  the  developing  coimtries,  I  should 
mention  that  the  personal  staff  members 
of  every  member  of  the  African  Affairs 
Subcommittee  have  visited  the  Sahelian 
drought  region.  They  have  reported  to 
their  Senators  in  detail  on  the  trip  and 
on  the  problems  involved  in  pximinister- 
ing  the  relief  program. 

The  African  Affairs  Subcommittee  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  will 
soon  be  holding  hearings  on  the  author- 
ization of  $50  million  that  has  been  ap- 
propriated for  disaster  relief  and  recov- 
ery in  the  Sahel  during  the  coming  year. 
At  these  hearings,  we  wiU  want  to  in- 
vestigate the  problems  that  have  been 
cited  in  the  Carnegie  study  and  to  make 
certain  that  U.S.  disaster  reUef  and  re- 
covery assistance  to  the  Sahel  in  the 
coming  months  wiU  be  adequate  and  ef- 
fective. 

We  win  also  want  to  consider  proposals 
that  have  been  made  for  making  inter- 
national disaster  relief  assistance  more 
effective.  And  we  wiU  want  to  explore 
what  the  United  States  can  do  to  restore 
and  Improve  the  productive  capacity  not 
only  of  the  Sahel  but  of  all  developing 
countries.  If  these  countries  can  develop 
effective  water  supply  systems,  can  in- 
crease their  agricultural  production  and 
build  their  reserves,  and  can  improve 
their  internal  transportation  they  will 
be  far  less  vulnerable  to  these  disaisters 
and  far  better  prepared  to  handle  crises 
without  massive  outside  involvement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  foUowing  articles  about 
disaster  relief  in  the  Sahel  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcord  : 

The  Carnegie  Endowment  news  release 
summarizing  "Disaster  In  the  Desert." 

AID  Comments  on  the  Carnegie  Sahel 
Report. 

My  opening  statement  of  June  IS.  1973, 
before  the  African  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee's hearing  on  the  Sahelian  drought. 

"West  Africa  and  International  Re- 
lief," Washington  Poet  editorial,  March 
5, 1974. 

"100,000  Deaths  in  Africa  Linked  to 
Drou^t  Neglect."  by  David  Binder,  New 
York  Times,  March  5. 1974. 

"West  African  Drought  Worsens,"  by 
Henry  S.  Hayward,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  February  13,  1974. 

"On  U.S.  Assistance  to  Parched  West 
Africa,"  by  Maurice  J.  Williams,  New 
York  Times,  February  18,  1974. 

"Famine  South  of  Sahara,"  by  Martin 
Walker,  New  York  Times,  February  25, 
1974. 


"Waldhelm  Says  Worst  of  African 
Drought  Is  Not  Over,"  by  Kathleen 
Teltsch,  New  York  Times.  March  8,  1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
asfoUows: 

DiSASTEB    LN    THE    DESERT.    CAaMECIB    ENDOW- 
MENT Studt  Repobts  FAn.xnuES  in  Reuep 

For  African  Drovgbt 

Washington. — A  detailed  study  sponsored 
by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  on  aid  given 
drought-stricken  countries  of  West  Africa 
reports  a  "pattern  of  neglect  and  inertia"  in 
the  administration  of  relief  by  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations.  "Behind  hu- 
manitarian intentions  and  officials  claims  of 
success,"  say  Disaster  in  the  Desert,  "lay  US 
and  UN  bureaucracies  often  unprepared,  at 
unable,  to  take  measures  that  might  have 
further  reduced  the  tragedy." 

Citing  previously  unpublished  dociunents 
showing  that  over  100,000  died  from  the 
drought  during  1973  alone,  the  study  says 
that  relief  efforts  by  the  US  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  (AID)  and  the  UN 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  (FAO). 
leading  institutions  in  Africa  drought  relief, 
were  "haunted  by  rudimentary  failures  to 
heed  early  warnings,  to  plan  in  advance,  and 
to  monitor  and  coordinate  the  rescue  efforts." 

The  study  points  up  the  irony  of  its  find- 
ings. "Weighed  against  the  humane  purpose 
and  accomplishments  of  the  US  and  UN  re- 
lief efforts,  and  against  the  comparative 
lethargy  of  the  governments,"  it  says,  "those 
failures  might  be  overlooked — were  not  the 
stakes  so  high.  But  for  tho\isands  in  the 
Sahel,  the  stakes  were  high  enough." 

"An  administrative  and  bureaucratic  dis- 
aster was  added  to  the  natural  calamity," 
concludes  the  study,  "inevitably  at  a  higher 
cost  in  hvunan  lives  and  sxifferlng." 

Published  today,  the  study  is  based  on  ex- 
tensive tntervlewB  conducted  by  the  Endow- 
ment's Humanitarian  Policy  Studies  Program 
with  US  and  UN  officials,  academic  experts, 
private  relief  agencies,  journalists  and  others 
knowledgeable  about  the  Sahelian  drought. 
It  discusses  several  examples  of  what  it  calls 
"serious  flaws"  In  AID  and  "to  some  extent" 
FAO  relief  assistance : 

Despite  "scores"  of  US  and  UN  officials  on 
the  scene  since  1968  and  repeated  evidence 
of  impending  disaster,  "neither  AID  nor  the 
FAO  had  contingency  plans  ready  ...  to 
help  the  Sahelian  countries  deal  with  the 
wave  of  hunger  and  disease  breaking  over 
them  in   1972-73."    (pp.   11-20) 

The  failure  to  plan  meant,  among  much 
else,  "improvised  relief  measures  without 
such  critical  provisions  as  special  rations  to 
save  severely  malnourished  children,  or  vac- 
cines against  measles,  which  US  medical 
teams  latw  found  to  have  been  "a  major 
klUer  in  the  drought."  (pp.  21-33)  "A  well- 
planned  measles  immxinlzatlon  campaign," 
the  study  says,  quoting  an  authoritative  but 
nearly  suppressed  US  government  study, 
"could  have  reduced  measles  morbidity  and 
mortality."  (pp.  42-80) 

AID  failed  to  anticipate  or  act  on  evidence 
of  "fatal  discrimination"  against  ncxnadlc 
peoples  in  the  distribution  of  reUef  food  in 
some  drovight-ravaged  countries.  '"The  no- 
mads are  being  wiped  out,"  the  study  quotes 
a  US  official.  Of  this  and  other  instances  of 
waste  and  inefficiency  in  the  $200  million  re- 
lief effwt,  the  study  says,  "Much  as  the  US 
and  UN  relief  bvireaucracles  were  \inready 
to  react  to  the  drought  before  it  became  a 
catastrophe,  they  were  also  largely  xmpre- 
pared  to  monitor  the  effectiveness  and  equity 
of  the  massive  reUef  effort."  (pp.  38-50) 

AuthortUtlv*  aclentiflc  daU  gathered  by 
US  Public  Health  docton  on  the  nutrlUonal 
status  of  the  suffering  countries  provided  evi- 
dence of  over  100.000  deaths  during  1973,  of 
dlacrlmlnation  against  nomads,  and  of  levels 
of  starvation  aometUnes  higher  than  in  tha 
hiatoric  famine  in  Bangiadeah.  But  the  sur- 
vey was  treated,  says  the  study,  with  "as- 


tonishing casualnesB"  within  the  US.  Gov- 
ernment. It  was  distributed  to  concerned  of- 
ficials only  in  the  most  "haphazard"  way  and 
received  by  some  AID  officers  "ignorant  or 
Indifferent  regarding  the  survey's  findings." 
"The  only  planned,  coherent  appraisal  of 
starvation,  food  distribution  and  the  threat 
of  disease  in  the  drought,"  the  nutritional 
survey  was  "another  casualty"  of  "bxireau- 
cratic  rivalries"  and  a  "failure  of  comm\ini- 
catlon  at  aU  levels"  of  the  relief  effort,  (pp. 
40-58)  Q\K>tlng  official  sources  that  there 
were  attempts  to  censor  the  nutritional  data. 
the  Carnegie  study  reprints  the  public  health 
survey  in  full.   (pp.  76-123,  pp.  131-167). 

The  study  quotes  official  AID  reports  iden- 
tifying some  US  relief  shipments  of  sorghum 
to  West  Africa  as  "animal  feed."  "Indigesti- 
ble sorghum  apjjeared  in  AID  documents  as 
life-saving  reUef,"  says  the  study,  "but  in  the 
refugee  camps  of  the  Sahel  It  was  cramps  and 
diarrhea,  and  a  further  drain  on  strength  and 
h<q)e."  (pp.  35-41) 

Transport  of  relief  to  Africa  was  obstructed 
by  the  wheat  sale  to  the  Soviet  Union,  says 
the  study.  "It  seems  grain  for  humanitarian 
reUef  always  takes  a  back  seat  to  cash  pur- 
chases," the  study  quotes  an  American  Am- 
bassador (pp.  21-25) 

Similarly,  transport  within  West  Africa 
was  plagued  by  lack  of  planning  for  long- 
recognized  obstacles,  apparent  Indifference  to 
warnings  of  impending  shortages  and  un- 
checked waste  and  corruption,  (pp.  36-38) 
For  a  lack  of  planning  and  because  of  inade- 
quate funds,  the  US  rejected  a  Xn^  request 
for  an  emergency  airlift  of  seeds  to  needy 
areas,  (pp.  29-33) 

US  fiinds  iat  drought  relief  became  a  "po- 
litical football."  The  study  quotes  officials  as 
saying  that  President  Nixon  cancelled  a 
White  House  initiative  to  seek  needed  funds 
becavise  he  thought  the  foreign  drought  re- 
lief a  political  embarrassment  in  the  light 
of  his  recent  veto  of  a  domestic  disaster  le- 
Uef  bUl.  (pp.  26-33) 

An  AID  report  to  the  President  In  August 
1973,  says  the  study,  was  an  example  of  the 
"confusion  and  self-deception"  in  the  relief 
effort.  Reprinting  the  memo  against  other 
documents,  the  Carnegie  study  analyzes  how 
the  memo  ctmcealed  "the  deadly  problems 
that  shrouded  the  relief  effort."  (pp.  46-52, 
pp.  124-128) 

The  study  traces  numerous  examples  of 
bureaucratic  infighting  between  the  US  and 
UN,  between  US  Embassies  abroad  and  AID 
in  Washington,  within  the  State  Department, 
between  AID  and  the  public  health  doctors. 
"The  rivalries  and  clashes  of  individuals  and 
organizations,"  says  the  study,  were  critical. 
"Time  lost  by  bureaucratic  vagaries  became 
an  irredeemable  loss  in  the  fading  vitality  of 
children  and  adults  In  West  Africa."  (pp. 
25-27,  29-31,  49-52) 

The  study  also  discusses  l^iefly  the  relief 
policies  of  other  countries,  such  as  France, 
"so  conspicuous  by  their  relative  indifference 
to  the  tragedy."  It  also  refers  to  neglect  by 
the  US  press  and  Congress  In  foreseeing  the 
disaster  or  monitoring  effectively  government 
actions,  (pp.  52-58) 

"The  failures  of  l»7a-73."  says  the  study, 
"can  be  traced  to  more  than  a  decade  of  for- 
eign aid  policies  by  the  US  and  others  which 
ignored  the  destitute  countries  of  the  Sahel." 
(pp.  5-11)  The  study  publishes  a  previously 
unreleased  US  report  on  aid  to  Africa,  (pp. 
70-75). 

Disaster  in  the  Desert  concludes  with  a 
sununary  of  the  "cumulative"  eSecta  ot  lack 
of  planning  and  monitoring  of  relief.  It  rec- 
ommends reforming  international  disaster 
relief  to  Include  adequate  information,  plan- 
ning and  monitoring  functions  (pp.  69-63) 

The  Carnegie  report  urges  in  partieular 
private  establishment  of  an  mtematlonal 
training  center  for  experts,  especially  from 
developing  oountrtea,  to  deal  with  disasters 
"which  now  needleaaly  claim  thousands  of 
Uvea  each  year."  (pp.  63-66) 
The  book  cloaes  with  a  somber  epUogiie  on 
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recent  derelopments  tn  West  Aflica  In  i  nu- 
ary-February,  1974,  wmmlng  that  at  1,000 
more  people  are  In  Immediate  danger  of  tar- 
vatlon,  and  that  relief  eaorts  are  still  li  Mle- 
quate.  (p.  86) 

The  study  was  written  nner  the  Hon  vai- 
tarlan  Policy  Studies  Program  of  tbe  O  me- 
gle  EDdowtnent  for  International  F  «ce, 
whlcb  hu  also  publUbed  wldely-i  >ted 
studies  on  US  policy  toward  genocid  i  in 
Burundi,  Passing  By  and  on  Issues  of  Jio- 
desian  sanctions.  Irony  in  Chrome  and  J  ust- 
nes8  Aa  Usual.  The  Program  brings  tog<  ;ber 
student  researctiers  with  experienced  Pr  ]ect 
Directors  for  studies  of  buman  rigbts  and 
bumanltarian  relief  problems  in  US  foi  tlgn 
policy  and  international  relations. 

The  authors  of  Disaster  in  the  Deser  are 
Roger  Morris,  a  former  aide  to  Henry  CIS- 
singer  working  on  African  affairs  on  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  StaJBT,  and  Hal  Sb  ets. 
who  attended  the  US  Military  Academy  knd 
graduated  in  1973  from  Reed  CoUege  in  I  9rt- 
land,  Oregon. 

An>  OoMMzirrs  on  CAamcn  Sarkx.  Re  oar 

llie  Agency  for  International  Deve  op- 
ment  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  re  lew 
in  detail  the  rep<Mrt  on  the  Sahel  droi  ght 
In  Africa.  "Disaster  In  the  Desert,"  issue  by 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Intematl  nal 
Peace,  and  is  not  prepared  at  this  tlm  to 
respond  to  all  tbe  points  raised  in  the  ]  ib- 
llcatlon.  We  find  tbe  report  makes  <  ear 
tbe  terrifying  and  extensive  Impact  that  his 
drought  has  bad  upon  the  people  of  the  S  bel 
and  emphasizes  the  complexity  of  dea  Ing 
with  tbe  disaster.  It  documents  the  rang  of 
concerns  that  the  world  donor  commu  Ity 
has  bad  to  face  In  responding  to  the  coi  dl- 
tions  of  tbe  Sahel — not  only  food  biit  Jie 
right  kind  of  food  In  tbe  right  place:  pi  >b- 
lems  of  transjMrt  of  that  food;  assui  ng 
equity  and  efficiency  In  distribution;  nd 
dealing  with  tbe  medical  problems  affile  ng 
a  drought-stricken  populace. 

It  1b  true,  as  tbe  report  points  out,  that  'ix» 
United  States  has  not  been  a  major  flnau  ler 
of  development  programs  in  the  Sabel  <  rer 
the  past  decade.  This  has  not  been  a  re|  ton 
of  close  historical,  economic  or  political  lea 
with  the  United  States.  Other  donors,  i  Itb 
closer  ties,  have  played  a  leading  role  li  fi- 
nancing developing  programs.  But  in  Its  r  la- 
tlvely  aoAetst  pre-drought  programs,  AID  lad 
recognized  that  the  problems  of  Improi  ng 
cereals  production  and  improving  Uveal  ick 
must  be  overcome  If  the  region  were  to  be 
able  to  withstand  the  periodic  drou|  its 
from  which  It  has  always  suffered.  Thus,  n- 
portant  programs  aimed  at  Improving  ]  re- 
duction and  marketing  of  cereals  and  I  re- 
stock were  undertaken  in  the  rain-short —  lut 
not  drought — years  of  1960-1971.  These  ]  ro- 
grams  Included  provision  of  modest  amot  its 
of  U3.  cereals  to  meet  recurring  defl  Its 
during  that  period. 

In  was  from  Involvement  In  these  ]  -o- 
grams  that  AID  recognized  that  1972  was  >e- 
comlng  not  Just  a  year  of  lower  than  desj  ed 
rainfall  but  a  drought  situation  of  sigi  Ifl- 
can  proportions.  As  soon  as  the  1973  1  ir- 
vest  faUure  was  fully  recognized.  AID  step  led 
up  delivery  of  the  48,000  tons  of  grains  U- 
.  ready  programmed  for  the  region  and  ib- 
tained  agreement  to  provide  an  addltlc  lal 
108,000  tons. 

Thiis,  while  there  may  not  have  beei  a 
contingency  plan  of  the  sort  envisaged  by 
"Disaster  in  tbe  Desert",  there  was  alw  .ys 
clear  reoognltlon  that  the  fragile  eoologj  of 
the  region — the  weakness  of  which  can  o  ily 
be  overcome  by  long-term  developm  nt 
plana— could  be  deeply  hurt  by  renet  ed 
«lrought.  And  when  that  occurred  there  1  as 
a  prompt  response. 

In  any  effort  as  oomplez  and  Immense  aa 
tbe  Sahel  droogfat  relief  operation,  there  n 
Inevitable  differences  of  view  on  how  I  vt 
to  react,  and  how  wen  the  Job  is  progressi  ig. 
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But  that  does  not  mean  that  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment's  reeponse  to  the  drought  has  been 
marked  by  a  pattern  of  neglect  and  Inertia, 
or  that  there  is  a  lack  of  humanitarian  con- 
cern among  the  officials  concerned  with  the 
problem. 

On  the  contrary.  It  is  our  belief  that  tbe 
response  of  tbe  donors.  In  moving  huge  quan- 
tities of  food,  medicines  and  other  supplies 
to  some  of  the  most  Inaccessible  destinations 
in  the  world  has  been  a  remarkable  effort, 
Only  those  who  kitow  the  Sahel  from  per- 
sonal expMlence  can  xinderstand  the  incred- 
ible difficulties  of  tbe  terrain;  the  almost 
complete  lack  of  communications  and  trans- 
portation in  the  areas  most  severely  affected; 
the  vast  sociological,  envlrorunental,  eco- 
nomic and  political  factors  involved.  These, 
plus  the  normally  difficult  and  time-consum- 
ing details  of  administering  any  relief  ef- 
fort, whether  an  earthquake  or  a  flood  or  a 
drought,  have  made  the  persistent  Sabel  dis- 
aster one  of  the  most  unusual  and  compli- 
cated in  tbe  history  of  hiunanltarlan  assist- 
ance. 

Considering  tbe  nature  of  tbe  drought  and 
the  problems  Involved,  the  wonder  Is  not  the 
extent  of  the  tragedy,  but  that  it  was  not 
greater.  The  facts  are  that  the  United  States 
and  other  donors  did  respond;  they  did  niove 
the  food  and  other  relief  supplies  where 
needed;  they  did  save  lives — against  immense 
odds. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  Sabel  relief 
effort  was  a  model  operation.  As  tbe  report 
points  out,  there  were  many  problems,  and 
AID,  the  FAO  and  all  other  donors  have 
learned  some  hard  lessons  from  this  disaster. 
But  we  must  differ  from  the  report's  state- 
ment that  these  problems  constituted  "an 
administrative  and  bureaucratic  disaster". 
The  proof  is  In  the  approximately  one  billion 
pounds  of  food  committed  and  shipped  with- 
in a  year's  time— despite  a  shipping  crunch 
In  American  ports,  overburdened  African  fa- 
cilities, a  shortage  in  rail  cars  and  trucks  In 
Africa,  poor  roads,  damaged  bridges,  rivers 
too  diy  to  float  barges,  airfields  too  small  for 
cargo  planes;  little  or  no  place  for  adequate 
storage.  But  since  the  first  warnings,  the 
United  States  has  provided  more  than  $139 
million  In  emergency  and  recovery  relief — 
over  36  percent  of  the  overall  $340  tntni/tn 
furnished  by  an  donor  countries  and  agen- 
cies. 

It  Is  also  clear  that  the  complexity  of  this 
situation  Is  different  from  the  usual  cata- 
clysmic emergency.  The  problems  of  tbe 
drought  are  only  a  sign  of  longer-term  de- 
velopment needs  which  must  be  dealt  with 
at  the  same  time  as  the  drought  Itself.  Six 
national  governments  are  Involved,  as  are 
a  range  of  regional  and  International  organi- 
sations and  bilateral  donors.  Tbe  report  pro- 
poses an  organizational  mechanism  to  deal 
with  this  kind  of  sltuaUon.  WhUe  AID  obvi- 
ously Intends  to  study  these  recommenda- 
tions in  detail,  the  proposal  does  seem  to  deal 
rather  slmplistlcally  with  the  different  Inter- 
ests of  all  the  parties  so  de^Iy  concerned 
In  the  matter. 

While  much  has  been  accomplished,  no 
one  can  deny  the  terrible  suffering  that  re- 
mains. AID  has  repeatedly  pointed  out  that 
tbe  problem  haa  not  yet  been  resolved  and 
It  continues  to  take  a  leading  role  with  other 
donors  in  emphasizing  what  more  needs  to 
be  done;  1973  was  another  year  of  drought 
and  the  problems  of  the  region  have  been 
made  only  harder.  Even  if  tbe  rains  come 
again,  the  problems  of  recovery  are  enor- 
mous—but AXD  has  already  begun  recovery 
programs. 

And  to  buUd  the  kinds  of  economies  and 
societies  which  truly  can  overoome  the  eco- 
logical dllBciiltles  faced  by  tbe  Sahel  may 
take  many  years  of  concentrated  and  ooop- 
aratlve  effort  by  tbe  developed  countries  and 
tbe  people  of  tJie  Sabel — and  again,  AID  has 
engaged  blgh-leTel  UJB.  scientific  and  tech- 


nological skills  to  look  for  solutions  that  the 
African  states  can  use  tn  dealing  with  these 
longer-term  needs. 

AID  Is  pleased  that  tbe  Congress  shares 
with  the  Administration  reoognltlon  of  the 
problems  still  facing  this  region  through  the 
Initiatives  it  has  taken  recently  in  provid- 
ing $25  million  for  recovery  programs  and  In 
Its  present  consideration  of  a  broader  bill  for 
disaster  relief  and  recovery  programs  in  the 
Sahel,  as  well  as  Pakistan  and  Nicaragua. 

Statement  or  Senatos  Hobxst  H.  Humfhket 

AT    SUBCOMMTTTEE    ON    AfSICAN    AlTAnU 

May  I,  first  of  all,  express  my  pleasure  and 
gratification  at  the  presence  of  so  many 
representatives  of  the  countries  in  Africa 
that  are  the  subject  of  our  discussion  here 
today.  I  want  to  welcome  tbe  Ambassadors 
and  the  other  officers  of  these  countries,  and 
express  to  them  i>ersonaUy  my  desire  to  be 
of  ail  possible  help  and  cooperation. 

I  have  a  brief  statement  and  following  this 
statement  we  will  hear  from  our  witnesses. 
Our  first  witness  this  morning  will  be  Mr. 
David  Newsom,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  African  Affairs.  He  wUl  be  followed 
by  Mr.  Donald  S.  Brown,  Deputy  Assistant 
Administrator  for  Africa  and,  I  gather,  there 
may  be  some  others  who  will  participate 
with  Mr.  Newsom  and  Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Nawsoic.  Poealbly.  Senator,  from  time 
to  time. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Six  nations  in  West 
Africa  are  suffering  a  catastrophic  drought. 
We  have  with  via  the  map  of  the  area  giving 
some  Indication  of  tbe  size  of  the  territory 
and  tbe  scope  literally  of  the  problem.  We 
have  superimposed  on  this  mi^  the  map  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  and  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  area  that  we  are  speaking 
of  In  Africa  approximates  the  size  of  our 
own  country,  so  the  land  area  is  Immense. 

The  situation  in  these  six  nations  has  been 
described  by  the  United  Nations  Secretary 
General,  Mr.  Waldhelm  as  "every  bit  as  seri- 
ous as  the  famine  situation  In  Bangladesh 
last  year." 

We  have  seen  the  pictures  of  suffering  and 
devastation. 

We  have  been  told  of  starving  migrants 
in  search  of  food,  their  aninials  and  crops 
dead.  We  have  read  the  statistics  of  economic 
disaster  In  six  of  the  poorest  countries  of 
tbe  world.  Together,  they  tell  a  story  as  tragic 
as  any  of  the  disasters  of  tbe  past  decade. 

HTTMAir  DIlCKNSIOirB  OT  CSISIS 

First,  let  us  look  at  tbe  human  dimensions 
of  the  crisis. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organlzatlan 
(FAO)  fact-finding  team  estimated  that  at 
least  5  and  possibly  10  million  people  are 
threatened  by  starvation — that  2  million 
could  face  starvation  In  the  next  few  weeks. 

There  are  between  35  and  30  million  peo- 
ple living  In  this  area.  Even  In  the  best  of 
times,  many  of  them  live  on  the  edge  of 
starvation.  Now.  further  weakened  by  the 
food  shortage,  they  are  highly  vulnerable  to 
epidemics  such  as  tbe  current  outbreaks  of 
measles. 

Many  of  these  people  live  In  areas  which 
are  extremely  hard  to  reach  under  the  best 
conditions.  Tbe  rains  which  started  this 
month  wlU  make  these  areas  totally  Inac- 
cessible to  ground  transport,  at  least  so  I 
am  Informed.  Unless  some  other  way  Is  found 
of  getting  food  to  tbe  Inhabitants,  milllona 
will  die  of  starvation. 

Thousands  of  people  have  left  their  homes 
In  search  of  food  and  water.  Whole  villages 
have  been  deserted— or  left  to  the  care  of 
those  too  weak  to  travel.  Villages  have  become 
cities  overnight,  bordered  by  starving  mi- 
grants waiting  to  be  fed. 

Migrations  of  people  and  cattle  have  caused 
overgrazing  in  the  areas  where  there  Is  stiU 
water  and  vlcdent  clashes  between  the  own- 
ers of  tbe  land  and  tbe  newcomen. 
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numers  have  left  their  lands  and  will  not 
return  in  time  to  plant  crops  for  the  next 
harvest — even  if  the  rains  do  return  to  their 
normal  level.  Tbe  hunger  will  continue. 
Indeed,  as  indicated  this  morning  in  an  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  WllUam  Raspberry,  there  Is  a 
shortage  of  seed  for  crops. 

ECONOMIC  DIMENSIONS 

Now,  speaking  of  the  economic  conditions 
and  the  economic  dimensions : 

These  countries,  whose  economies  are  pri- 
marily agricultvu^  and  pastoral,  have  suf- 
fered 4  years  of  Incredible  drought.  Rainfall 
this  year  was  In  some  countries  only  30  per- 
cent of  its  normal  level.  The  wells  have  dried 
up  In  many  areas.  The  rivers  did  not  fiood. 
The  salt  content  of  Inland  waters  is  un- 
usually high.  Lake  Chad,  the  richest  fishing 
lake  in  the  world,  has  shrunk  to  one-third 
its  ncM-mal  size. 

Depending  on  tbe  country,  between  S3 
percent  and  80  percent  of  the  cattle  have 
died. 

The  Zebu  cattle  that  remain  have  been 
moved  south  into  areas  ridden  with  diseases 
to  which  they  have  no  Immunity. 

Every  attempt  Is  made  to  slaughter  cattle 
before  they  die;  but  meat  smoking  and  stor- 
age facilities  are  inadequate.  Most  of  the 
meat  goes  to  vraste. 

It  will  take  years  to  rebuild  the  herds,  as 
we  know,  and  wUl  require  healthy  breeding 
stock  which  does  not  now  exist.  Calves  com- 
pete with  starving  people  for  mUk.  Pregnant 
cows  are  slaughtered  by  owners  who  need 
money  to  live. 

Farmers  have  planted  as  many  as  seven 
times  without  harvesting  a  single  crop.  Pro- 
duction of  the  basic  food  crops  and  the  ex- 
port crop  needed  to  Import  food  has  fallen 
by  30  to  80  percent. 

Food  reserves  In  these  countries  are  com- 
pletely exhausted. 

Oovemment  revenues  and  foreign  ex- 
change reserves  have  fallen  drastically. 

With  normal  per  capita  incomes  of  $60  to 
$100,  these  countries  have  nowhere  near  the 
resources  to  deal  with  this  crisis — let  alone 
rebuild  their  economies  when  it  is  over. 

Despite  these  tragic  dimensions,  this  has 
been  a  "quiet  crisis". 

Not  so  dramatic  as  an  earthquake  or  a 
dvil  war  and  occurring  in  an  area  that  some 
people  believe  Is  of  minor  political  impor- 
tance. It  went  unnoticed  until  much  of  tiie 
damage  was  done. 

It  Is  not  that  there  was  no  warning,  how- 
ever. Four  yearn  of  drought  in  some  of  the 
potH^et  countries  in  the  w(»'ld — countries 
where  the  majority  of  the  population  barely 
subsisted  on  what  they  produced  In  a  good 
year — should  have  been  warning  enough. 

BXLnOr   ASSISTANCE 

But  It  was  not  untU  February,  1073,  that 
Is  this  past  winter,  when  food  reserves  were 
exhausted  and  people  already  starving,  that 
these  countries  asked  for  relief  assistance. 

I  think  it  should  be  noted  that  people  who 
Inhabit  these  countries  are  very  proud  and 
self-reliant,  and  they  hesitated  as  the  rec- 
ord shows  to  seek  assistance,  hopeful  that 
they  could  make  it  entirely  on  their  own. 
This  Is  surely  a  commendable  trait  of  char- 
acter and  yet  It  has  now  resulted  in  a  very 
tragic  situation  In  terms  of  the  lack  of  food 
for  the  feeding  of  the  people. 

It  was  not  as  I  said,  until  March  that  an 
International  relief  mechanism  was  estab- 
lished through  tbe  FAO. 

International  and  bilateral  emergency  re- 
lief institutions  must  share  the  blame  for 
this  tragic  delay.  They  are  set  up  to  move 
in  once  a  catastrophe  has  occurred,  when 
thousands  of  lives  have  already  been  lost. 
They  must  be  made  more  sensitive  to  avoid- 
able catastr(q>hes.  They  m\ist  develop  the 
capacity  to  foresee  food  shortages  and  to 
begin  reUef  efforts  before  it  Is  too  late. 

Tbe  central  tragedy  of  this  crisis  U  that 
much  ot  tbe  suffering  could  have  been 
avoided. 


FDBPOSE   OF   HEARING 

The  central  purpose  of  this  hearing  is  to 
make  certtdn  that  this  catastrophe  is  no 
longer  played  down  ox  overlooked  here  in  the 
United  States  or  in  other  parts  of  the  in- 
ternational community,  and  that  this  kind 
of  unnecessary  sxiffering  does  not  recur  in 
this  part  of  the  world  or  any  other. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  our  witnesses  will  be 
able  to  assess  realistically  the  short  and  long 
range  needs  of  the  stricken  area. 

We  will  want  to  examine  the  need  for  an 
early  warning  system  to  predict  food  short- 
ages, for  better  transport  facilities,  for  im- 
proving water  resovu-ces,  for  rebuilding  herds, 
for  restoring  crop  production  and  for  re- 
claiming land  taken  over  by  the  desert. 

We  vnrlll  also  want  to  assess  tbe  adequacy 
of  world  food  reserves  for  meeting  such  crises 
and  the  effectiveness  of  international  mech- 
anisms for  relief  coordination. 

INTEENATIONAI.   FOOD   RESERVE 

Let  me  digress  from  my  preptured  state- 
ment Jiist  to  say  in  ail  <tf  my  days  in  the 
Congress,  I  have  been  pleading  for  an  inter- 
national food  reserve.  We  have  had  some 
commitments,  as  we  know,  by  other  coun- 
tries where  they  have  set  aside  a  certain 
amount  of  food  that  they  call  World  Pood 
Reserve.  It  has  never  been  properly  orga- 
nized. For  years  I  led  the  battle  here  to  get 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  go  on 
record  to  direct  our  representatives  at  the 
United  Nations  to  work  for  a  World  Food 
Reserve.  We  made  some  progress,  and  I 
should  not  in  any  way  underestimate  It, 
but  it  is  not  anywhere  near  adequate  and 
now,  sp>eaktng  for  this  country,  we  find 
ourselves  today  without  any  food  reserves. 
Not  only  do  we  not  have  food  reserves  for 
the  rest  of  the  world,  we  do  not  even  have 
food  reserves  for  ourselves. 

FOOB   NEEDS   or   CBOWING    WORLD 

For  years  and  years  we  talked  about  sur- 
pluses as  if  they  were  an  abomination.  I 
know,  for  example,  when  I  pick  up  the  dally 
paper  now  there  are  constantly  stories  about 
tbe  poeslbilities  of  shortage  of  food.  Three 
years  ago,  two  years  ago,  the  same  papers 
were  **,\^^z  about  tbe  iinl>ellevable  circum- 
stances of  the  United  States  In  having  these 
supplies  of  food — "Just  wrecking  vs,  tearing 
our  economy  apart,"  as  If  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  about  having  a  little  food  on 
hand.  It  is  completely  asinine,  I  might  say, 
and  stupid  and  one  of  these  days  we  will 
wake  up  to  it,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  little 
late.  That  is  why  this  hearing  this  morn- 
ing is  so  distressing  to  me,  because  as  we 
look  at  this  area  of  the  world  and  know 
that  out  of  Just  bumanltarian  concern  we 
ought  to  do  something,  we  find  ourselves 
able  to  give  them  all  the  weapons  that  they 
can  possibly  want,  but  not  able  to  give  them 
the  food  that  they  desperately  need.  We  are 
strong  on  guns  and  planes  and  shells,  and 
short  on  soybeans  and  milk  and  wheat  and 
com.  We  Just  have  got  ovur  priorities  upside 
down,  Mr.  Secretary.  Tou  and  I  happen  to 
agree  on  this,  but  I  have  got  to  get  it  (^  my 
chest  sometime  because  no  one  arotind  here 
wiU  listen.  They  Jiist  do  not  understand  tbe 
food  needs  of  a  growing  world. 

JMCREASINO   PRODtrCnvITT   OF   POOR    AREAS 

Finally,  we  must  look  at  the  contribution 
multilateral  and  bilateral  assistance  should 
make  to  increasing  tbe  productivity  of  the 
poorest  people  in  the  poorest  areas.  I  believe 
that  bringing  these  pec^le  into  tbe  develc^- 
ment  process  could  minimize  the  threat  of 
famine. 

A  number  of  proposals  have  been  made 
for  restoring  this  area  to  economic  health.  I 
hope  our  witnesses  will  evaluate  these  pro- 
posals, and  if  our  representatives  here  from 
AID  (Agency  for  International  Development] 
wish  to  discuss  these  matters  In  detail  with 
us  we  will  welcome  It. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  we  have  been 
spending  far  too  mucb  money  building  steel 


plants  which  people  do  not  need,  and  far 
too  little  money  teaching  people  how  to  farm 
In  these  developing  areas  of  the  world. 

With  that  I  will  ask  our  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  African  Affairs,  Mr.  Newsom,  to 
lead  off  with  his  statement.  We  surely  want 
to  welcome  you.  I  know  you  had  to  return 
from  a  meeting  In  Philadelphia,  and  we 
thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Mar.  5,  1974] 
West  Africa  and  Internationai.  Relief 

When  a  catastrophe  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  drought  in  the  Sahel  (West  Africa) 
strikes,  concerned  people  rightly  ask  what 
went  wrong.  The  particular  answer  offered  in 
"Dlsaeter  In  tbe  Desert,"  a  new  study  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace, 
Is  that  the  relief  bureaucracies  in  the  United 
States  and  United  Nations  were  not  up  to  the 
task.  Their  work  was  marked  by  Inadequate 
planning,  coordination  and  urgency,  the  re- 
port indicates,  concluding:  "An  administra- 
tive and  bureaucratic  disaster  was  added  to 
the  natural  calamity — inevitably  at  a  higher 
cost  In  human  lives  and  suffering." 

Whether  each  count  in  this  angry  indict- 
ment is  on  the  mark,  we  are  not  prepared 
to  say.  What  is  plain,  however,  is  that  no 
bureaucracy  of  any  sort  can  be  expected  to 
meet  an  overwhelming  crlsU  without  the 
strongest  political  support  coming  down  ftom 
the  top.  In  the  case  of  the  Sahel's  continu- 
ing tragedy,  top  priority  was  never  assigned 
by  tbe  United  States  government.  Oraln  that 
might  have  been  shipped  to  West  Africa,  for 
instance,  instead  was  sold  to  Russia  The 
President  did  not  demand  a  swift  and  effec- 
tive American  response:  having  vetoed  a 
domestic  disaster  relief,  tbe  report  states,  he 
held  off  submitting  a  request  for  more  dis- 
aster funds  for  the  Sahel.  Other  nations,  in 
particular  the  French,  whose  former  colonies 
were  in  duress,  did  even  worse. 

The  Carnegie  repcMt  concludes.  In  the 
manner  of  many  earlier  well-meaning  ob- 
servers of  human  suffering,  that  a  new  inter- 
national agency  should  be  set  up  Just  to  deal 
compassionately  and  non -politically  with 
relief.  But,  of  course,  relief  is  a  form  of 
international  activity  no  leas  inherently 
political  and  bureaucratic  than  any  other 
form,  such  as  trade  or  war.  Indeed,  the  report 
finally  concedes  the  point:  "Tbe  creation  of 
a  new  system  of  international  relief  begs  a 
soore  of  formidable  questions — ^under  whose 
aegis?  With  what  sustained  funding?  With 
what  political  power  to  deal  with  the  op- 
position of  nations  or  v^ole  regions  to 
humanitarian  relief?  VTbere  does  national 
sovereignty  (and  indifference  to  suffering) 
st<^,  and  international  humanltarlanlsm 
begin?" 

There  remains  tbe  harsh  reality  that  no 
conceivable  success  in  planning  or  adminis- 
tering relief  can  space  a  country  its  own  re- 
sponsibility for  caring  to  the  best  of  its  ca- 
pacities for  its  own  citizens.  It  Is  unfair  to 
blame  foreign  or  international  relief  bureau- 
crats, as  tbe  Carnegie  report  tends  to  do,  for 
failing  to  cope  effectively  with  the  results  of 
massive  policy  failures  by  the  affected  coun- 
tries themselves.  Whether  the  relief  agencies 
have  done  aU  they  could  In  any  given  situa- 
tion Is  a  question  that  will  always  trouble 
men  of  good  will.  But  the  responsibility  of 
national  leaders  cannot  be  denied. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  5,  1974] 

100,000  Deaths  in  Afhca  Linkd  to  Droocht 

Neoubct 

(By  Davki  Binder) 

Washington. — A  newly  published  study 
of  relief  efforts  by  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment and  international  agencies  for  tbe 
victims  of  last  year's  drought  in  West  Africa 
has  charged  that  gross  neglect  and  outright 
failures  contributed  to  the  deaths  of  more 
than  100,000  people. 

The  study  was  prepared  for  tbe  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace  by  Soger 
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Uorris,  a  former  aide  to  Secretary  of 
Klwrtnger,  and  bis  assistant,  Hal  Sheet 

The  M-page  study  asserted  that 
of  the  United  States  Agency  Icr 
DeTeiofMnent  and  other  relief 
had  knomi  that  a  long-term  drou^t 
veloplng  in  the  sub-Saharan  region  of 
Africa  for  the  last  five  years.  Yet  no 
gency  plans  were  drawn,  the  authors 

The  region  covers  six 
Mauritania,   Idali,   Upper   VoIU,    Niger 
Chad — with  a  population  exceeding  ao 
lion.  The  drought  directly  affected  abou 
million  people,  primarily  nomadic 

Mr.  Morris  and  Mr.  Sheets  hold 
pattern  of  neglect  and  InertU"  by  the  D 
SUtes  Aid  agency  and  the  United 
Food   and   Agriculture   Organization 
emergency    food    and    medical    supplli 
reach  tha  nomads  too  late. 

The  study,  released  last  night,  drew  a 
page  response  from  the  agency  for 
tlonal     Development,    acknowledging 
there  had  been  no  emergency  plan  fa 
region.  It  also  acknowledged  that  the 
States  relief  effort  in  West  Africa. 
•139-mlUion.  or  35  percent  of  the 
tlooal  contribution,  was  not  "a  model 
ation." 

But  the  agency  rejected  charges  o; 
gleet  or  inertia,  as  well  as  the  report's 
tion   that   "an   administrative   and   b 
cratlc   disaster   was   added    to   the 
calamity." 

The   Camegte   Kndowment   which 
■ored  the  report,  was  establlAad  by 
magnate  Andrew  Carnegie  In  1910  with 
quest  of  SlO-mlUloo.  It  operates  on  a 
of  a  little  more  than  $a-mUlion  a  year 
has  a  staff  of  about  60  in  WasMngtoi 
York  and  Genera.  Pimds  are  used  for 
projects  and  publications  rf^aimg  with 
tlons  of  war  and  peace. 

The  study  on  African  drooght  rrtlef  It 
titled  "Disaster  In  tba  Desert"  and  is 
on  extensive  interviews  with 
ciaU  and  on  prevknisty  unpublished 
ments. 

It  makes  its  strongest  charges  on  the 
at  the  discovery  of  a  Umted  States 
Health    Service    survey    dated 
1973.  That  survey  said  that  thousands  a 
adequately  fed  nomadic  chUdren  faced 
nent  death  from  measles,  for  which 
was  lacking. 

The   Carnegie   Endowment   study 
that  the  health  findings,  prepared  by 
teams  of  the  Center  for  Disease  Contrc 
Atlanta,  had  made  clear  the  acute  main 
tion  and  rampant  measles  epidemics 
months  before  relief  supplies  were  sent. 
Tet   the   teams'   reports   remained   in 
flies  of  the  American  and  international 
oles  until  It  was  too  late  to  save  many 
ren,  Mr.  Monts  and  Mr.  Sheets  charged. 

MILX.   NOT  SOBOHVIC 

They   added   that  emergency   food 
ments  oftaa  consisted  of  sorghum, 
they  said  was  fit  for  oattle  feed  but 
starving  chUdren.  who  needed  miiir 
they  charged,  deficiencies  in  local 
tion  caused  supplies  to  rest  at  dockstde|bi- 
stead  of  reaching  the  famine  victims. 

The   United   States   sale    of   g^ain   to 
Soviet  Union  also  caiised  deficlenclea  In 
relief  effort,  the  autlkors  said.  Finally, 
reported  that  there  had  been  a  distribu#on 
problem.  In  which  the  nomads  from  the 
ert   siiffered   mora    than    rlllagen   oa 
fringes  of  the  drought  ragkm. 

(From  the  Christian  Science   Monlta  , 
Feb.  13.  1974  J 
WxsT  AraxcAir  DaouesT  Wobskms 
(By  Henry  8.  Hayward) 
NiAMTT,  H»B. — five  long  years  of  droufbt 
have  etched  leaden  signs  on  the  land 
people  throughout  the  six  west  African  i 
south  of  the  Sahara. 
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In  spite  of  a  brief  rainy  spell,  this  year 
will  be  another  hard  one  for  Mall,  Mauri- 
tania. Niger,  and  Chad,  with  Senegal  and 
Upper  Volta  only  slightly  better. 

"1974  wUI  make  this  yeitr  (1973)  seem  like 
the  year  of  the  horn  of  plenty."  said  a  pessi- 
mistic aid  oOcial  in  Niamey  in  December. 

With  five  months  to  go  before  they  can 
plow,  sow,  and  hope  for  rain  again,  farmers 
already  are  reported  out  of  food  and  begging. 

In  Niger,  alone,  the  shortfall  of  foodstuffs 
Is  reckoned  at  300,000  tons  below  normaL 

EXPEBTS   ASK    PKESENT 

"The  situation  is  as  bad  as  last  year,"  a 
Western  Informant  declared.  "The  only  thing 
that  is  better  is  that  govenmients  and  relief 
agencies  are  more  aware  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  disaster — and  international  experts  al- 
ready are  on  the  scene." 

Not  until  December,  1972.  was  the  initial 
appeal  for  outside  aid  raised  by  the  drought- 
stricken  Sabel  countries.  Then  the  dryness 
already  was  two  years  under  way. 

Until  then,  the  newly  Independent  natl<x>8 
were  either  too  proud  to  ask  for  help  or  un- 
aware they  faced  a  full-blown  emergency. 

Sad  to  say.  there  also  was  an  element  of 
racism  Involved.  In  short,  the  governments 
don't  really  care  if  some  of  their  people 
perish.  They  may  be  members  of  a  mmorlty 
tribe,  considered  troublesome  or  rootless  by 
the  majority. 

NO   ONK    KNOWS    HOW    SBXIOTrS 

"Even  In  the  best  of  years,  a  number 
Of  people  die  from  malnutrition  In  this  part 
of  the  world,"  observers  here  point  out. 
"When  food  and  water  are  scarce,  life  is 
cheap.  Local  people  scarcely  give  cas\ialties 
among  the  less  fortunate  a  second  thought." 
Thus  it  is  only  when  matters  get  greatly 
beyond  this  point  that  Sabel  nations  start 
to  take  a  catastrophe  seriously. 

What  are  the  human  losses  so  far?  "They 
must  niunber  500,000,"  says  one  veteran  ob- 
server. "But  notKKly  really  knows.  No  reliable 
statistics  exist.  That's  why  it's  ao  hard  to 
get  essential  aid.  Some  donors  want  facta 
and  figures  first — and  they  don't  exist." 

Of  Niger's  4.2  million  population.  1.2  mil- 
lion are  nomads.  300.000  are  Tuaregs.  700.000 
are  Peul  or  Fulanl.  And  then  are  80.000 
refugees  from  neighboring  MaU  who  walked 
over  the  border  In  hope  of  getting  some  re- 
Uef. 

Eighty  percent  of  Niger  Is  arid  desert  In 
normal  times.  The  other  20  percent  la  good 
only  for  livestock  raising  and  limited  crops. 
Belatedly,  a  huge  relief  operation  now  la 
under  way.  For  the  past  18  months.  It  can 
be  described  as  Intensive.  Heavy  American 
aid,  for  example,  commenced  late  In  1972. 
The  United  States  is  far  and  away  the  largest 
contributor,  having  given  mora  than  twice 
all  other  donon  combined.  Without  this 
Input  It  la  hard  to  visualize  wiuU  the  situa- 
tion would  be  today. 

Since  Niger  is  1,300  miles  from  the  Medi- 
terranean and  1,000  miles  from  the  South 
Atlantic,  getting  aid  here  Is  no  small  prob- 
lem. For  example.  Washington  announced 
Jan.  23  it  would  be  sending  an  additional 
100,000  tona  of  sorghum  gram  at  a  cost  of 
$10.5  million.  It  will  cost  another  $9  million 
for  ocean  and  inland  tranqxirtatlon  alone. 

In  December,  Washington  committed  It- 
self fOT  another  150,000  tons  of  grain,  making 
the  18-month  total  606,000  tons.  The  value 
of  U.8.  aid  is  set  at  $100  mUIion  to  date. 

Distribution,  meanwhile,  ta  a  fearsome 
problem  once  the  foodstuffs  arrive  In-coun- 
try. Roads  a«  so  poor  only  light  vehicles  can 
use  them  in  many  areas.  Some  routes  shown 
on  maps  are  t>est  described  as  only  tracks. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  18,  1974] 

On  UjS.  AasnTAMot  to  Pabceks  WKst  Arxica 

(By  Maurice  J.  wnilazni) 

Washington. — The  continuing  drought  In 
the  sub-Sahara  region  of  Africa  and  the  hard- 


ships It  Is  bringing  to  the  people  i^o  live 
there  Is  one  of  the  great  tragedies  of  our  time. 
It  is,  as  it  should  be.  of  concern  to  Americans 
and,  because  of  its  magnitude  and  duration, 
there  has  been  considerable  comment  on 
what  the  Government  is  doing  to  help,  and 
how  well  we  are  performing  our  Job. 

The  drought  that  has  afflicted  the  Sahel, 
as  the  sub-Sahara  region  of  West  Africa  is 
called,  is  no  sudden  catastrophe.  It  has  been 
years  in  the  building.  United  States  ofllciaU 
in  the  affected  countries — Senegal,  Mauri- 
tania, Mali,  Niger,  Chad  and  Upper  Volta— 
warned  in  the  summer  of  1972  that  the  poor 
rains  for  the  fourth  straight  year  could  bring 
famine  to  this  region  of  nomadic  herdsmen 
and  subsistence  farmers. 

The  ecological  balance  of  the  area  has  been 
changing.  The  desert  has  been  encroaching 
on  grazing  areas  and  farms,  and  the  drought 
has  accelerated  the  process.  Trees  have  died. 
Lakes  and  rivers  have  dried  up.  Cattle  weak- 
ened by  successive  years  of  drought  have  been 
unable  to  survive.  Reserves  of  grain.  Includ- 
ing seed  stocks,  have  vanished,  and  thM«  has 
been  a  large  migration  of  people  In  search  of 
water  and  food. 

The  United  States  had  been  conducting  a 
wide  range  of  development  programs  m  the 
Sahel  region  amounting  to  about  $30  million 
anuaUy  to  help  with  some  of  the  essential 
needs.  Nevertheless,  the  situation  deterior- 
ated seriously  when  the  1972  harvest  fell  far 
short  of  the  need. 

By  November,  1972,  the  United  States  had 
already  committed  a  substantial  Increase  In 
food  shipments  to  the  area.  By  the  time  the 
six  affected  governments  formally  called  for 
worldwide  help  In  March,  1973,  the  first 
United  States  pledge  of  over  $21  million  In 
156,000  metric  tons  of  food  was  beginnmg  to 
arrive.  The  United  States  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  also  provided  $3.6  mil- 
lion in  contingency  funds  to  speed  the  deliv- 
ery of  this  food  to  the  rural  areas  In  greatest 
need. 

Other  donora  quickly  Joined  In  these  relief 
efforts  to  provide  food,  medicines  and  other 
assistance — the  toUl  international  effort  In 
1973  was  over  $120  mUIlon.  A  major  limita- 
tion on  effective  relief  In  1973  was  not  the 
over-aU  level  of  relief  aid  but  the  capacity 
of  West  African  ports  and  transport  to  move 
food  Inland  to  the  drought-affected  areas. 
Tills  capacity  was  augmented  by  airlifting 
food  in  planes  from  Belgium,  the  United 
Kingdom.  West  Germany,  Canada,  and  the 
United  States,  anumg  other  countries.  The 
drought  deeply  affected  some  two  million  no- 
mads, many  of  whom  were  left  destitute,  as 
well  aa  mllllona  of  others  who  became  de- 
pendent on  relief  food.  Widespread  starva- 
tion was  averted,  but  without  the  interna- 
tional relief  effort  millions  would  have  died 
of  starvation. 

The  summer  rains  in  1973  Initially  were 
believed  to  have  been  adequate  for  Improved 
cereal  crops  and,  hence,  able  to  give  the 
people  of  the  Sahel  a  breathing  spell  to  turn 
their  attention  to  recovery  and  longer-term 
development  needs.  But  the  critical  late- 
stmmier  rains  again  failed.  So  In  1974  the 
Sahel — In  particular  Mali,  Mauritania,  Niger 
and  Chad — again  faces  a  potentially  disas- 
trous situation. 

The  United  States  and  Its  partners  In  the 
International  relief  effort  are  already  acting 
to  assure  that  food,  transport,  medicines  and 
other  essential  supplies  are  available  to  meet 
needs.  The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  estimates  that 
over  550,000  tons  of  food  grains  will  be  needed 
this  year  before  the  October  harvest.  The 
IThited  States  has  already  conmiltted  250.000 
tons  of  food  to  meet  this  need,  most  of  which 
will  arrive  this  spring. 

Food  commitments  from  other  donors  and 
the  United  States  should  mora  than  meet  the 
TA.O.  target  of  fwinimmg  antntlal  need. 

Since  the  first  warnings,  the  United  States 
has  provided  more  than  $l29-mlUion  In « 
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gency  drought  relief  food  and  other  asslst- 
Muoe — over  86  per  cent  of  the  over-«U  $340 
nilllon  furnished  by  all  donor  countries  and 
agencies.  Food  commitments  have  totaled 
506,000  metric  tons — more  than  twice  the 
Amount  provided  by  any  other  single  donor 
and  about  46  per  cent  of  all  food  shipments. 

Solutions  to  restoration  of  the  land  must 
be  found  In  new  development  approaches  and 
the  Innovative  ^pUcatAnn  of  what  we  have 
learned  from  experience  elsewhere  In  the 
world. 

A  start  has  been  made.  Congress  has  au- 
tboriaed  and  appropriated  $25  million  in  spe- 
cial relief  funds  for  the  Sahel  and  another 
$50  million  has  been  appropriated  and  is  be- 
ing actively  considered  by  the  authorization 
oommltteee.  From  the  $25  million  that  Is  now 
available,  the  A^gency  for  International  Devel- 
opment has  already  committed  $20  million 
for  programs  to  rehabilitate  and  develop 
Uvestock  herds,  start  vegetable  and  other 
garden  projects,  provide  proteins  and  vita- 
mins, make  available  health  facilities  and 
[Tvrtti-a.1  teams,  dig  wells  and  construct  small 
reservoirs. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  25.  19741 

r^MXMK  SOVTH  or  BAHAaA 

(By  Martta  Walker) 

For  the  last  year,  one  grim  Image  has  been 
runnmg  through  the  mind  of  Moise  Pensah, 
one  of  the  brilliant  new  generation  of  Afri- 
can administrators  who  runs  the  Food  and 
Agrleultural  Organlzatloo  for  West  Africa.  It 
Is  the  memoiy  of  a  tribe  in  ncrtbern  Chad, 
a  tribe  ravaged  by  eight  years  of  drought.  All 
tlMlr  cattle  were  dead  and  most  of  their 
«<^iiM>t«  Tbelr  under  nourished  children  were 
too  weak  to  resist  an  outbreak  of  diphtheria. 
But  tbey  begged  Mr.  Peiuha  to  aettd  no 
drugs.  Starvation,  tbey  tolV  him,  would  toe 
too  slow  a  death.  Let  diphtheria  rage. 

These  lands  of  the  Sahel.  the  six  French- 
apeaklng  oountrlea  of  the  southern  Sahara, 
are  ainoag  tte  po(K«6t  la  the  wwM  and  when 
this  lof^eot  of  reoerded  droughts  began  in 
1M6,  the  region  was  also  trying  to  cope  with 
the  problem  ot  over-popnlatktn.  Tlie  good 
latgntlops  of  aid  organizations  in  providing 
pump-driven  wells  reixMved  a  vital  natural 
restraint  upon  the  eaUle  herds.  Tl«dltlon- 
•Uy,  the  Tuareg  and  the  Peul  tribes  had  kept 
as  many  cattle  as  could  be  watered  by  haul- 
ing water  froea  the  ground.  With  unlimited 
well  water,  with  vaoclnatloB  programs  and 
•Ten  minimal  health  oara,  the  numbera  of 
eattle  and  people  probably  doubled  between 
1959  and  1986. 

Tlie  eattle  began  to  overgraae  the  sparse 
desert  grass.  Boon  trees  were  uprooted  as 
food.  The  Sahara  began  to  move.  Last  year 
alone  it  advanced  up  to  50  miles,  creeping 
through  thowaanda  of  villages  In  the  2,000- 
mlle  belt  from  Dakar  to  Lake  Chad,  deatroy- 
mg  communities  that  had  survived  on  sub- 
Ustenoe  crops  of  millet  and  ao^gtaTun  and 
forelng  the  nomad  herds  of  the  Sahara  to 
move  further  south. 

The  Sahel  draught  seems  to  toe  a  part  of  a 
climatic  tragedy  wtileh  stietebea  at  the  aame 
line  of  latitude  anraad  the  earth  from  Nica- 
ragua, through  West  Africa,  through  the 
Wallo  region  of  Bthlopla  and  Into  India's 
Maharashtra  Province. 

Last  year,  the  international  oosnmunlty 
provided  over  $150-nillllon  In  food  grains. 
tranq[>ort  subaldies,  cargo  aircraft,  children's 
food  and  drugs.  A  hiunan  tragedy  was  barely 
averted,  although  there  were  pockets  of  star- 
vation, outbreaks  of  cholera  and  an  almost 
total  breakdown  of  the  ecological  balance 
which  allows  the  nomadic  way  of  life  of  the 
Tuareg  and  the  Peul  to  continue.  This  year, 
there  are  only  people  left  to  suffer. 

Already,  F.A.O.  oSclals  estimate  privately 
that  another  $150-mill1on  wOl  be  needed  to 
keep  altve  the  18  mUlkm  people  who  ara  agala 
facing  the  threat  of  atarvatton.  And  that 


$150-million  allows  for  no  long-term  reme- 
dial measures  of  reforestation  and  herd  re- 
stocking which  could  make  this  area  once 
again — as  it  was  only  30  years  t>go — a  grata- 
exportlng  region. 

In  this  part  ai  the  world,  statistics  mean 
nothing.  In  Ntemey,  UNICEF  made  an  official 
request  for  a  breakdown  by  sex,  age,  region 
and  medical  history  of  children  below  the 
age  of  15.  Out  of  desperation  and  politeness, 
overworked  dvn  servants  Invented  what  fig- 
ures they  could  for  a  country  that  has  never 
bad  a  remotely  acctuate  census.  In  the  Sa- 
hara town  of  Agadee,  the  prefect  always 
thought  "about  70,000"  live*"  In  hU  depart- 
ment. He  thought  about  the  refugees  from 
Mali  and  divided  his  avaUable  food  stacks 
into  rations  to  feed  100.000.  He  actually  was 
feeding  over  150,000  people. 

Thus  there  is  no  accurate  flgxire  as  to  how 
many  people  may  have  died  as  a  result  of  the 
dtvught  and  malnutrition,  and  related 
diseases.  One  estimate,  and  it  only  that.  Is 
that  70/)00  persons  may  have  died. 

What  follows  Is  a  natlon-by-natlon  exam- 
ination of  the  drought  and  some  of  Its  effects 
in  the  Sahel: 

Senegal:  The  richest  of  the  Sahel  coun- 
tries, with  tlte  modem  port-city  of  DcUcar, 
has  suffered  the  least.  The  best  local  esti- 
mates say  a  quarter  of  the  cattle  have  died. 
But  Senegal  played  host  and  Samaritan  to 
the  devt^tated  remnants  of  the  herds  from 
Mauritania.  And  now  Dakar  and  the  major 
towns  are  surrounded  by  disease -prone 
shantytowns  of  Impoverished  farmers  and 
herdsmen. 

Mauritania:  One  of  the  hardest-hit,  least- 
aided  and  most  deeolate  lands  on  earth.  No- 
body accused  the  government  of  exaggeration 
when  it  asserted  that  three  out  of  every 
four  catUe  were  dead.  Malnutrition  and  the 
nomads'  difficulty  in  digesting  Western  aid 
food  contributed  to  the  ravages  of  cholera, 
measles  and  diphtheria.  Even  in  "normal" 
times,  cme  out  of  every  two  children  dies  be- 
fore the  age  of  6. 

Mali :  The  military  government  of  Mall  has 
probably  takoi  the  strongest  steps  to  fight 
the  drought,  requisitioning  vehicles,  storage 
■pace  and  manpower  to  distribute  the  aid 
flown  In  by  the  United  SUtes  Air  Force  and 
the  R_A.P.  But  in  the  south,  where  conununi- 
catlons  and  administration  work  best,  herds 
and  people  have  moved  on  Into  Upper  Volta. 
In  the  barren  and  remote  north,  the  prob- 
lems have  been  compounded  by  refugees 
from  Mauritania. 

Upper  Volta:  Benno  Haffner.  tt»e  Kuropean 
Kconomlc  Conanunity  aid  official,  estimates 
that  over  half  of  his  resources  have  gone  to 
supply  the  refugees  from  Mall.  About  half 
of  Upper  Volta's  cattle  are  dead,  and  over 
800  vtllages  have  been  wiped  out  by  ttie  ad- 
vancing Sahara. 

Niger:  Last  July,  in  the  vfllage  of  Tabelot 
In  the  barren  Mountains  of  Air,  the  s<*ool- 
master,  Ama  Dflla,  showed  a  Tlsltor  the 
tresh  graves  of  nine  of  his  31  pupils,  dead 
of  measles  which  they  were  too  weak  to  resist. 
By  last  month,  eight  more  graves  had  been 
dog  near  the  tiny  schocd.  At  the  wells  of  As- 
aouas.  In  the  grazing  lands  of  IT-Hadez,  an  of 
the  cattle  and  nine  out  of  every  ten  camels 
«re  dead.  Refugees  from  MaU  and  Chad,  and 
the  *w— «>^  of  the  N'dama  cattle  of  the 
humid  south  infecting  Niger's  hertis  of  Zebou 
cattle,  have  coaaponnded  Niger's  own  mon- 
strous probleBis.  Outside  the  coital  ot 
Hlamey  te  a  shanty  town  called  Laaareth.  In 
late  November,  there  were  6j000  impoverlsbed 
Tuareg  there;  1,200  graves  had  been  flUed 
ta  the  prevloiH  four  months. 

Chad:  Internal  goerrlUa  war  and  aiUltary 
security  make  Chad  tha  laaat  known  area 
In  the  Sahel.  But,  it  Is  elaar  tkat  about  two- 
thlrte  of  the  cattle  an  dead.  ■aHinatea  of  the 
nsnriser  at  peopia  who  have  dlad  of  dlaease 
begm  at  SOvOOO. 
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WAij>Hm(  Sats  WoasT  or  ArsiCAN  Dkovkkt 

Is  Nor  Ot^ 

(By  Kathleen  Teltscfe) 

UNrrxD  Nations,  N.Y. — Secretary  General 
WaldheUn,  back  from  an  Inspection  of 
drought -stricken  areas  of  West  Africa,  said 
today  that  thousands  were  dying  and  'the 
worst  is  definitely  not  over." 

Mr.  Waldhelm  gave  a  grim  account  ot  con- 
ditions In  the  affected  countries — Niger, 
Chad,  Senegal,  Upper  Volta,  Mall  and  Maiirt- 
tanla — and  called  for  a  "bold  International 
effort  of  enormous  scope"  to  rehabilitate  the 
area. 

To  carry  out  this  effort,  which  he  likened 
to  the  Marshall  Flan,  he  presented  a  cata- 
logue of  123  suggested  projects  for  dams,  ir- 
rigation and  agriciiltural  improvenoents  to 
the  six  governments  that  had  requested  help. 
United  Nations  authorities  gave  an  estimate 
of  $875-mmion  tor  the  projects,  which  they 
h<^>ed  co\ild  be  financed  by  contributions 
from  countries  and  international  agencies. 

LACK    or   FOaXSICHT 

At  a  news  conference  Mr.  Waldhelm  con- 
ceded that  the  world  might  not  have  been 
Buficlently  alert  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
West  African  famine  brought  on  by  five  years 
of  drought. 

Last  week,  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace  charged  in  a  study  that 
the  United  States  Government  and  interna- 
tional agencies  had  been  remiss  In  preparing 
relief  pragTams.  and  that  this  contributed 
to  100,000  deaths.  This  estimate  was  disputed 
today  In  a  statement  by  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organlaatln,  a  United  Nations  body, 
as  "not  supported  by  authoritative  evi- 
dence." 

The  Secretary  General  stressed  that  the  six 
eoxmtries  had  kept  hoping  there  would  be  a 
change  in  the  weather  that  would  ease  the 
famine  and  that  they  did  not  want  to  ac- 
cept the  drought  as  a  permanent  situation. 

"I  should  not  criticize  too  much  the  Inter- 
national organizations,"  Mr.  Waldhelm  de- 
clared. 

Mr.  Waldhelm  said  transportation  and  dis- 
tribution of  relief  supplies  was  the  major 
problem  now.  He  said  he  had  seen  piles  of 
food  m  the  capitals  that  could  not  be  shipped 
to  afflicted  areas  In  the  north,  because  not 
enouc^  trucks  were  available. 

"There  are  thousands  of  people  dying,  es- 
pecially older  people  and  chldlren  who  can- 
not walk  to  tiie  south."  Mr.  Waldhelm  re- 
ported. "They  have  lost  their  cattle  and 
cattle  was  aU  they  had." 

He  added  that  he  had  been  prevented  from 
Qymg  to  two  of  the  most  seriously  affected 
areas  because  of  sandstorms  and  because  air- 
strips were  destroyed  by  heavy  cargo  planes 
that  had  delivered  relief  supplies. 

John  A.  Scall,  the  chief  XTnlted  States  dele- 
gate, after  seeing  Mr.  Waldhelm  yesterday, 
remarked  that  he  did  not  accept  the  criti- 
cism of  American  aid  made  m  the  Carnegie 
report.  He  said  the  United  States  had  given 
$129-mllllan  in  assistance — more  than  any 
other  coxtntiy,  and  he  wished  "others"  had 
Joined  In. 

RXBUTF    ST    PARIS    BCPOBTIS 

American  officials  privately  complained 
that  earlier  offere  of  assistance  had  been  dis- 
couraged by  French  authorities,  probably  be- 
cause they  feared  that  such  help  would  give 
the  United  States  political  leverage  In  for- 
mer French  tertltortaa. 

According  to  these  offlrlalw.  the  United 
States  routinely  a*ed  France's  cooperation 
on  such  aid  because  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment's strong  political  and  economic  Involve- 
ment la  Africa.  In  this  instance,  they  said, 
the  French  were  reluctant  to  help  arrange 
alrtlfts  and  one  offlclal  added:  "We  even  had 
trouble  oonvlnclng  the  French  these 
problem  aa  late  aa  AfiU  19TS." 
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Franca  had  a  regular  aid  program  for   lie 
Biz  countries  totaling  $380-mllllon  over    he 
three-year  period  from  1970  to  1973.  It  <§>v- 
ered    teclmlcal    aoslstance,    training,   invi 
ment  and  budget  supfKirt.  Beyond  that, 
spent  $10.6-mUllon  to  fly  and  distribute  gAln 
in  1973  and  aUocated  «ll.5-mllilon  for  si  il 
lar  help  in  the  first  seven  months  of  197 

Meanwhile,   the   Director   General   of 
Food  and  Agricultural  Organization,  AdCf  ke 
H.  Boerma,  In  a  statement  from  Rome,  i  dd 
that  the  agency  had  come  across  no  s 
evidence  of  deaths  by  starvation  as  repoi 
by  the  Carnegie  Endowment. 

Defending  the  agency's  relief  efforts. 
Boerma  said  that  the  six  nations  affe<fed 
bad  declared  disaster  areas  In  March,  It  73, 
and  that  he  had  acted  earlier  to  organli  i  a 
fletd  force  to  help  them.  Food  began  mov  ng 
Into  the  area  In  1969,  It  was  said.  Mr.  Boeipia 
stressed  the  difficulties  encountered  by 
governments  in  getting  supplies  to  isolaled 
and  roadless  areas,  and  said  the  Cam*  ^e 
charges  of  neglect  and  inertia  were  gro  ily 
unfair 
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Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  '  He 
failure  of  the  Senate  on  March  6  to 
override  the  President's  veto  of  le 
National  Energy  Emergency  Act  ei  ds 
another  chapter  in  what  has  been  a  c  s- 
couraging  narrative  of  delay  and  c<  a- 
fusion.  S.  2589  contained  much  nee<  sd 
authority  for  coping  with  energy  sho  t- 
ages.  The  bill  did,  however,  also  o  a- 
tain  at  least  one  ill-conceived  provisi  n, 
a  congressionally  mandated  rollback  of 
oil  prices.  This  weakness  was  softer  sd 
only  slightly  by  the  temporary  naturefof 
the  bill. 

So  I  am  not  concerned  that  we  b^ve 
lost  the  price  rollback  provision.  The 
travagant  promises  made  in  connection 
with  the  rollback  would  have  worke( 
cruel  hoax  on  the  American  public.  E  it, 
I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the  Fede  al 
Energy  Office  still  lacks  statutory  i  ii- 
thority  to  exist,  that  their  actions  i  re 
unchecked  by  the  administrative  pro  e- 
dures  which  I  proposed  and  which  i  re 
designed  to  insure  due  process  and  c- 
countability,  that  imemployment  co  i- 
pensatlon  has  not  been  tailored  to  m 
energy  related  layoffs,  that  service  s  a- 
tions  are  not  protected  from  the  arbitn  ry 
cancellation  of  their  leases,  that  i  u- 
thority  to  grant  variances  in  an  orde  ly 
mann*^  under  the  Clean  Air  Act  has  i  ot 
been  established.  All  of  these  measu  es 
were  in  the  bUl  and  they  have  been  tep- 
porarily  lost. 

Carl  P.  Christ,  professor  of  poUtilal 
economy  at  the  Johns  Hoi^dns  Unlv  r- 
sity  has  recently  written  to  me  concei  a- 
ing  the  present  condition  we  find  a  r- 
selves  in,  the  merits  of  a  price  rollba  :k, 
and  price  controls  in  general,  and  i  tie 
provisions  by  which  we  tax  the  oil  cc^- 
panies. 

I  commend  his  views  to  Senators  an!  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full  t  xt 
of  his  letter  be  printed  in  the  Rxc<ptD 
following  my  remarks.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With^t 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Finally.  I  would  nite 
that  much  of  the  debate  which  has  tali  in 
place  regarding  oil  prices  and  sup  'ly 
focuses  on  the  question  of  whether  tb  re 
is   an   acceptable   level   of   competit  >n 
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among  the  energy  companies.  Many  Sen- 
ators find  competition  in  the  market- 
place lacking.  I  share  that  view.  Price 
controls  will  not  solve  the  problem,  but 
may  actually  carry  us  irrevocably  away 
from  the  beneficial  discipline  of  the  mar- 
ketplace. Senators  who  believe  there  is 
a  lack  of  competition  and  that  the  pub- 
lic is  paying  the  price  should  explore 
ways  to  structure  the  marketplace  so 
as  to  foster  the  necessary  competition 
rather  than  stifle  it  through  InefQcient 
controls. 

ExBiarr  1 
Tm  Johns  Hopkins  TJNiviatsrrT, 

Baltimore,  Md.,  February  23,  1974. 

Hon.  CHAai.ES  MATHIAS, 

VJS.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mathias:  This  Is  the  letter 
that  I  promised  you  about  the  oU  problem 
when  we  met  at  the  reception  at  Hopkins 
yesterday. 

There  are  three  aspects  of  our  oil  problem 
that  must  be  dealt  with. 

The  first  is  the  allocation  of  the  supply 
that's  available  at  any  moment.  This  is  now 
being  done  in  a  most  wasteful  manner, 
namely  by  allocating  gasoline  to  those  who 
are  willing  to  wait  longest  In  line  for  It  .  .  . 
all  that  time  spent  by  all  those  people  is 
wasted  unnecessarUy. 

The  second  is  the  increasing  of  the  avaU- 
able  supply.  We  are  now  doing  very  little  in 
this  regard.  Those  who  have  a  choice  as  to 
where  to  seU  their  oU  cannot  be  blamed  for 
seUing  It  in  Eiirope  and  Jsptjx  where  It 
brings  higher  prices  than  oil  sold  under  price 
ceilings  here.  Thoee  who  have  a  choice  as 
to  whether  to  devotf  resources  to  finding  oU 
(either  on  world  markets  or  in  the  ground) 
to  sell  here  cannot  be  blamed  for  declining 
to  devote  coetly  resources  to  the  obtaining  ot 
a  product  that  can  be  sold  In  the  U.S.  con- 
troUed-prlce  market  only  at  a  loss. 

The  third  is  the  equitable  treatment  of  oil 
companies'  profits.  We  currently  have  several 
preferential  provisions  In  the  U.8.  tax  sys- 
tem that  favor  oil  companies,  with  ho  Justi- 
fication that  can  be  defended. 

ALLOCATION  OP  BUFFLT 

The  long  waiting  lines  reported  In  many 
states  are  ridiculous  and  unnecessary.  Japan. 
England,  the  Netherlands,  and  other  coun- 
tries in  Europe  face  the  same  circumstances 
regarding  oU  as  we  do,  even  worse  because 
they  have  less  domestic  crude  oil  capacity, 
yet  they  have  no  waiting  lines,  no  panic,  no 
surgeons  unable  to  get  to  operating  rooms 
on  time.  Setumlng  travelers  and  news  re- 
ports make  this  clear.  Why  do  we  have  long 
lines  and  near  panic? 

The  reason  la  simply  that  we  alone  have 
declared  as  government  policy  that  the  cus- 
tomers shall  not  be  allowed  to  bid  up  the 
price  of  gasoline  and  fuel  oU.  We  have  put 
a  celling  on  prices.  Other  countries  have  not 

The  effect  of  a  price  ceiling  Is  typically  to 
result  in  all  the  symptoms  of  a  shortage. 
Whenever  a  price  Is  held  below  the  point 
where  buyers  would  bid  it  up  to,  then  of 
course  there  are  more  would-be  buyers  than 
can  be  served.  Sellers  then  must  have  some 
way  of  apportioning  the  available  supply,  and 
it  inevitably  dlssappoints  some  of  those  who 
want  to  buy  at  the  controlled  price.  If  sell- 
ers decide  to  use  a  first-come-first-served 
basis,  the  result  will  be  long  waiting  lines, 
which  waste's  everyone's  time  and  also  in  this 
ease  wast*  gasoline  In  thousands  of  idling 
engines.  Some  sellers  will  resort  to  favoritism, 
perhaps  of  old  customers,  perhaps  to  those 
who  wUl  pay  more  under  the  table. 

You  and  I  have  seen  It  many  times  before. 
It  began  to  occur  in  gasoline  In  the  sumooer 
of  1973,  but  the  shortages  then  were  not  great 
because  the  price  celling  was  not  very  much 
below  the  price  that  customers  would  have 


been  willing  to  pay.  It  occurred  with  a  ven- 
geance during  rent  control  In  World  War  II. 

The  same  principle  works  in  the  opposite 
direction  whenever  government  fixes  a  price 
floor  that  Is  above  the  price  that  sellers  would 
be  willing  to  make  offers  down  to:  the  great 
agricultural  surpluses  in  the  U.S.  were  the 
direct  result  of  government-established  price 
floors. 

There  is  not  any  doubt  that  today  custo- 
mers would  willingly  bid  the  price  of  gaso- 
line up  above  the  price  celling  now  allowed. 
liOok  at  the  personal  Inconvenience  that  peo- 
ple will  bear,  and  the  time  they  will  devote, 
to  trying  to  be  among  the  ones  who  do  ob- 
tain gasoline  at  the  current  celling  prices, 
rather  than  be  among  the  ones  who  do  not. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  in  today's  conditions, 
oil  is  sufficiently  scarce  that  its  value  per 
gallon  has  risen,  and  is  above  the  price 
ceiling. 

If  the  price  ceilings  are  removed,  prices 
will  rise,  and  the  waiting  lines  wlU  disappear 
overnight. 

For  decades,  centuries,  human  societies 
have  been  allocating  scarce  supplies  of  thou- 
sands of  commodities  without  waiting  imes 
and  panic,  merely  by  permitting  buyers  and 
sellers  to  bid  and  offer  in  the  market.  We 
should  continue  to  do  so.  Other  countries 
with  greater  oil  difficulties  than  oiirs  show 
that  it's  perfectly  possible. 

XNCRKASINO  THX  SUPPLY 

Now  consider  means  of  increasing  the  avail- 
able supply,  not  merely  of  gasoline  and  oil 
from  conventional  sources,  but  of  energy  of 
aU  kinds. 

Under  the  present  price  ceilings  in  the  UJ3., 
we  are  like  a  wishful  customer  who  goes  to 
market,  funds  that  the  price  of  the  product 
he  wants  is  say  65  cents,  and  then  asks  sell- 
ers please  to  sell  him  some  for  60  cents.  In- 
deed, to  sell  him  all  he  wants  at  60  cent.  This 
is  a  buyer. 

If  the  price  ceilings  were  lifted,  I  mean 
removed  entirely,  the  first  response  would  be 
a  price  increase.  The  second  response  would 
be  a  realization  by  sellers  In  the  world  mar- 
ket, and  potential  sellers  too,  that  the  VB. 
wants  more  oil  and  will  pay  for  It,  so  sellers 
would  shift  some  of  the  available  supply 
away  from  Euroi>e  and  Canada  and  Japan 
(which  now  are  willing  to  pay  more  than  we 
can  legally  pay  under  our  ceilings)  to  the  U.S. 
That  would  increase  the  supply  available 
here.  Further,  the  higher  prices  paid  here 
would  encourage  the  development  and  pro- 
duction of  oil  and  of  other  sources  of  energy, 
which  would  produce  an  Increase  for  the 
world  as  a  whole,  some  of  which  would  cre- 
ate a  further  increase  in  the  supplies  avail- 
able here.  These  Increases  in  supplies  would 
cause  the  price  to  faU  again,  not  so  low  as 
the  present  ceilings,  but  below  the  level  that 
would  prevail  in  the  first  few  days  after  the 
celimgs  were  removed. 

We  saw  the  same  thing  happen  in  the  beef 
markets  a  few  months  ago. 

It  Is  hard  to  predict  what  the  price  of  gaso- 
line would  be  ui  a  few  months  after  the 
lifting  of  ceilings,  but  the  price  rises  in 
Japan,  England,  and  Europe  In  the  past  6 
months  would  give  a  rough  guide:  increases 
of  perhaps  60  percent  over  the  prices  of  last 
summer  would  probably  be  in  the  ball  park. 

Thus   the   removal   of   the   price   ceUings 
would    solve    the    waiting-lines    and    panic 
problem,  and  would  also  contribute  to  in- 
creases in  the  available  supply, 
on,  FaoFiTS 

We  have  seen  Increases  in  population  and 
in  Income  per  person  in  all  the  oil -using 
economies  of  the  world.  This  has  meant  that 
the  amount  of  oil  that  customers  would 
want  to  buy  at  prices  of  last  year  and  the 
year  before  has  risen  .  .  .  people  buy  more 
cars,  bigger  hotisss,  more  air  conditioners, 
and  more  industrial  goods  that  are  produced 
in  part  with  oil.  Placed  against  existing  oil 
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supplies,  some  of  which  are  owned  by  Near 
Eastern  governments  and  soms  of  which  are 
deep  in  the  ground  and  expensive  to  extract, 
the  price  rlsea  This  always  results  In  In- 
creased profits  for  those  who  extract,  proc- 
cess,  and  sell  the  product.  What  should  be 
done? 

If  the  oil  Industry  were  an  ordinary  Indus- 
try, taxed  like  everyone  else,  and  subject  to 
effective  competition  inside  and  outside  the 
Industry,  then  the  traditional  American  ap- 
proach would  l>e  fine:  rely  on  the  corpora- 
tion Income  tax  to  take  a  share  of  corporate 
profits,  and  rely  on  the  progressive  Income 
tax  on  personal  Inoome  tax  (and  the  progres- 
sive gift  and  Inheritance  taxc5)  to  moderate 
the  effects  of  Increased  profits,  and  to  make  a 
share  of  those  profits  available  for  public 
piirposes  through  government  decisions 
about  how  to  spend  those  taxes  revenues. 

The  oil  Industry  Is  not  taxed  like  everyone 
else.  It  has  several  Important  tax  preferences 
that  should  never  have  been  granted,  and 
shovild  be  removed  forthwith. 

Only  the  Congress  can  do  that. 

First,  percentage  depletion  should  be  re- 
pealed. Then  oil  firms  would  be  limited  to 
charging  off  against  income  only  the  actual 
amount  of  costs  incurred  In  oil  exploration 
and  development,  through  the  so-called  cost 
depletion  option  (which  Is  now  available  in 
the  law,  but  which  is  rarely  used  by  an  oil 
firm  because  [>ercentage  depletion  yields  such 
a  large  tax  advantage) . 

Second,  the  privilege  of  writing  off  as  cur- 
rent expense  the  so-called  intangible  drill- 
ing costs  should  be  reptealed.  Cost  depletion 
is  an  available  option  here  too  iinder  the 
present  law,  and  is  perfectly  fair. 

Third,  the  privilege  of  writing  off  the  ex- 
penses of  dry  holes  as  current  exi>ense  should 
be  repealed.  Here  again,  the  present  law 
provides  that  an  available  option  Is  to  take 
cost  depletion  on  these  coets,  and  that  Is 
quite  fair. 

(In  the  three  aforementioned  matters,  you 
are  probably  aware  that  the  eo<t-depletlon 
method  provides  that  the  firm  may  regard 
each  of  those  three  kinds  of  cost  as  capital 
expenditures,  and  may  under  "cost  deple- 
tion" charge  off  thoee  costs  over  a  period  of 
time  against  Income,  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner as  depreciatloa.  Under  coat  depletion, 
the  firm  may  not  charge  off  more  than  the 
cost  incurred.  Under  percentage  depletion.  If 
the  value  of  the  deposit  discovered  Is  much 
greater  than  the  oost  Incurred  to  discover  it. 
the  firm  may  in  aaxat  cases  write  off  far  more 
than  the  cost  incurred,  aiKl  hence  may  have 
in  effect  a  much  lovrer  tax  rate  on  Its  in- 
couM  than  other  firms  do.  because  such  an 
oil  firm's  "income"  Is  understated  because 
of  the  percentage  depletion  feature.) 

Fourth,  the  privilege  of  treating  income  as 
capital  gains  (and  thus  limiting  the  tax  rate 
appUcal>le)  should  be  limited  In  oil  and 
gas  so  that  Its  operation  Is  more  in  line  with 
what  other  industries  must  do. 
Slnowely  yours. 

Carl   F.   Chrst, 
Profwor  of  PoiitictA  Eeomomp. 


GE3KXni>E  ACTIVITIES  IN 
PARAGUAY 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  2,  1874,  the  Int^national  League 
for  the  Richts  of  Man  released  a  letter 
to  me  vrtiich  was  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  Uidted  Nations.  The 
letter  charges  the  Oovemment  of  Para- 
guay with  a  "consistent  pattern  of  geno- 
cidal  activities  as  well  as  other  gross 
violations  of  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms." 

The  letter  charges  that  the  membets  of 
the  KtM  mdlAfi  Mhtldn  in  PMagtny  arc 
presently  the  victims  of  a  rein  ot  almost 


unprecedented  terror  characterized  by 
slavery,  massacres,  starvatioo.  torture, 
and  other  conditions  of  inhumanity 
which  have  taken  on  genocidal  propor- 
tions and  have  been  carried  on  with  the 
apparent  approval  said  even  connivance 
of  Paraguyan  governmental  agencies. 

Ach^  are  being  systematically  himted 
by  armed  raiding  parties.  Men,  women, 
and  children  are  being  indiscriminately 
mowed  down  in  party  "hunts."  The  pre- 
ferred weapon  of  the  massacre  is  the 
machete,  which  saves  the  hunters  the  ex- 
pense of  bullets. 

An  exception  may  be  made  for  Ach6s 
who  submit  to  being  tamed  and  trained 
as  killers  of  their  own  kindred.  Their  re- 
ward is  a  diet  capable  of  insuring  survival 
and  the  assignment  of  captured  Ach6 
'women  as  their  wives.  Those  willing  to 
accept  unadulterated  slavery  may  also  be 
kept  alive  for  indefinite  periods  as  work 
hands  at  a  bare  subsistence  level  and 
without  medical  attention. 

Recently.  I  received  a  copy  of  a  receipt 
made  out  for  paymoit  for  work  done  by 
Ach6  slaves.  A  Paraguyan  rancher  paid 
an  American  Ach6  reservation  adminis- 
trator 2,500  guaranis  for  work  done  by 
his  Indians.  In  addition  to  the  receipt,  I 
received  a  letter  which  was  written  by 
the  rancher  who  told  of  the  slaves'  fear 
of  returning  to  the  reservation: 

I  was  Btr\ick  by  the  fear  that  this  man 
(the  administrator)  inspires  in  these  Indians, 
the  rancher  wrote.  When  they  noticed  he 
was  there  (to  return  them  to  the  reserva- 
tion) ,  they  started  to  run  away  toto  the  for- 
est— many  wept. 

While  on  the  reservation,  the  Indian 
slaves  are  discouraged  from  using  tliar 
'own  language  and  Ach6  music  is  ex- 
pressly forbidden.  The  death  rate  from 
diseases  of  malnutrition  and  sheer  lack 
of  will  to  survive  is  one  of  the  highest  in 
the  world. 

This  inevitable  attrition  is  accelerated 
by  such  acts  as  that  reported  by  a  team 
of  anthropologists — that  "about  one- 
half — of  a  recently  captured  band  of 
Ach^s  was  liquidated,  partly  by  the  con- 
scious withholding  of  food  and  medi- 
cine." by  the  Paraguayan  Government. 

The  rites  of  their  religion  are  denied 
the  Aches  even  in  death.  What  is  felt 
by  the  survivor;  is  a  pervasive  melan- 
choly and  a  sense  of  degradation,  rarely 
capable  of  verbalization,  yet  occasion- 
ally captured  in  a  weeping  song  which 
laments  the  end  of  the  Ache  Nation  and 
"regards  himself  as  no  longer  an  Ache 
and  not  even  a  human  being  *  *  *  and 
half  dead." 

Not  unreasonably,  the  letter  to  the 
Secretary  General  calls  on  the  United 
Nations  to  seek  implementation  of  the 
Genocide  Ccmventlon  and  the  relevant 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, and  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights. 

The  Genocide  Conventioa,  which  has 
been  sigad  by  Paraguay,  and  which  must 
be  viewed  as  part  of  the  customary  Law 
of  Nations,  explicitly  encompasses  all  of 
the  •ctlTities  described  in  the  league 
letter. 

The  informatloa  contained  to  tike 
letter  to  the  U.N.  Is  Mtfg^y  based  on  ex- 
tensive firsthand  obstrwitlons  by  a 
Gertnan  anthropologist,  Dr.  Mark  Mub* 


zel.  His  report  cites  firsthand  accounts 
of  the  barbaric  and  inhumane  treatmoit 
of  the  Aches.  Munzel's  photographs,  in- 
cluded in  his  report,  shows  the  bloated 
bodies  of  the  dying  on  the  reservations. 

His  attempts  to  persuade  the  killers  to 
abandon  their  pursuits  have  been  fruit- 
less. What  is  more,  there  have  been  few 
who  have  come  to  the  aid  of  this  once 
proud  and  now  diminishing  naticm.  The 
Catholic  Church  in  Paraguay  has  ac- 
knowledged the  existence  of  terror  and 
has  denounced  it.  So  has  the  World 
Coimcil  of  CThurches. 

European  governments  and  their 
press  have  also  denoimced  Paraguay's 
genocidal  policies  and  at  various  times 
have  featured  accounts  of  the  liquidation 
of  these  hapl  ss  peoples. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  played  its 
typical  ostrich-like  role  of  sticking  its 
head  in  the  sand  for  fear  of  seeing  some- 
thing they  do  not  want  to  admit  is  hap- 
pening. In  a  response  to  an  inquiry  from 
Congressman  Dante  Fascell,  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Inter- American  Affairs 
Committee,  the  State  Department  admit- 
ted that  ttiey  are  aware  of  incidents 
where  Ache  Indians  have  been  the  vic- 
tims of  harsh  individual  acts,  but  simply 
write  off  this  grave  situation  as  the  acts 
of  irresponsible  ranch  hands  who  were 
said  to  have  been  drunk,  and  rationalize 
the  problem  by  stating  that  the  treat- 
ment of  Ach6s  is  basically  an  internal 
matter. 

Yet,  we  have  been  dumping  massive 
amounts  of  foreign  aid  into  Paraguay 
since  1954,  the  year  Alfredo  Stroessner 
obtained  his  dictatorial  power.  Over 
$200,000,000  has  been  pumped  into  this 
ruthless  regime  and  more  is  on  the  way. 
American  investment  has  been  over- 
whelming from  both  the  private  and 
governmental  sectors.  As  with  most  U.S. 
foreign  aid,  the  impoverishment  of  the 
Paraguayan  masses,  of  course,  remains 
imaffected. 

"nie  State  Department  assertions  that 
the  mass  atrocities  which  have  been  com- 
mitted is  simply  the  work  of  a  few, 
drunken  ranch  hands,  rings  of  the  public 
naivete  expressed  of  the  illegal  Cam- 
bodian bombing  and  UB.  Involvement  in 
the  overthrow  of  some  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

While  the  exterminaticoi  of  the  Ache 
population  has  been  progressing,  our  re- 
latkHis  with  the  Paraguayan  Govern- 
ment have  even  improved.  General 
Stroessner  stated  once  that  he  even  con- 
siders the  American  Ambassador  a  mem- 
ber of  his  cabinet,  in  describing  the  close 
relationship  whkh  the  two  coimtries 
share. 

Liquidation  of  the  Achee  has  pro- 
gressed apace  with  the  roadbuUdiog  and 
settlement  of  civilized  commnnities  upon 
imdeveloped  land — ^wlth  the  heavy  fi- 
nancial assistance  and  encouragement 
of  the  Utilted  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  the  time 
has  long  passed  when  this  country  could 
afford  to  hold  out  its  hands  and  turn 
its  head  the  other  way  in  d«Uag  out  iU 
biUtons  of  dollars  In  foreign  aid  noaey. 
A  government  which  is  bent  on  the  mass 
ektermbiAtloh  of  part  of  its  people  does 
not  dtssiTt  our  aid  ioiy  more  than  a  eon- 
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vlcted  and  professed  killer  deserv 
welfare  check. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  _ 
on  record  in  opposition  to  the  genoci<  b 
this  Indian  nation,  and  to  call  on 
Nixon  administration  to  use  its  a 
influence  with  the  Stroessner  regin 
put  a  stop  to  this  gross  violation  of 
basic  rights  of  all  men.  I  believe 
refraining  from  doing  so  Is  tantam<|unt 
to  complicity  to  the  torture  and  mu 
which  continues  to  run  rampant  in 
bloody   lands   of   our   South 
friend. 

Several   excellent   reports   have 
written  on  this  problem  in  recent  v 
which  describe  in  further  detail  the 
ror  and  repression  which  the  Ach^ 
every  day  of  their  lives.  I  ask  unanii^ 
consent  that  these  articles,  as  well  as 
letter  from  the  International  League 
the  Rights  of  Man,  be  printed  in 
Record. 

TBMPLK    T7KIVKES1TT, 

School  op  Law, 
PhUadelnhia,  Pa.,  March  1,  191 
His    Excellency   Kttkt    Waloheim, 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nation 
United  Nations.  N.Y. 

Oeab  Mb.  Secret AKT-OENEkAi,:  On  beha: 
the  International  League  for  the  Right 
Man,  and  at  Its  request  I  address  this 
to    you    as    Its    Communication    Co 
Oenoclde   and    Gross   Violations   of 
Rights  in  Paraguay. 

You    win    see    that    this    communlca^on 
(with  Its  annexes)  reveals  a  consistent 
tern  of  genocldal  activities  as  weU  as 
gross  violations  of  human  rights  and 
mental  freedoms  by  the  Paraguayan 
ment. 

The  victims  of  these  acts  of  genocide 
other  gross  violations  of  human  rights 
fundamental     freedoms    cannot    speak 
themselves.  Applications  made  on  their 
half  by  governments,  organizations  in 
sultatlve  status  with  the  United  Nations 
religious  groups  have  been  peremptorily 
Jected.  This  applies  to  the  rejection  by 
Paraguay  Oovemment  of:  Danish  diplon^ 
representations  In  1973;   the  Intervention 
the  International  Commission  of  Jurists 
the  same  year;  and  representations  made 
spokesmen  of  Catholic,  Protestant  and  J 
Ish   religious  organizations   In  an   1 
granted  to  them  by  the  Paraguayan  .»^ 
sador  In  Washington  on  January  8,  1974. 
It  Is  relevant  In  this  context  that  the 
rector  of  the  Paraguayan  Department  of 
tlve  Affairs  Is  Identified  as  engaging  In 
scribed  violations. 

The  Indian  tribe  under  attack — the  «« 
<of  Ouayakl  linguistic  stock)  are  not  ci4>a 
of  speaking  for  themselves,  not  only  for 
above  cited  reason,  but  because  of  the  r, 
of  terror  highlighted  by  slavery,  physical 
termination,  starvation,  torture  and 
conditions  of  inhumanity,  laimched  ^ 
them  and  unremittingly  pursued  with 
emmental  toleration  and  complicity  in 
tlvely  inaccessible  areas  of  Paraguay, 
are  thus  without  access  to  any  member  of  ,— « 
Paraguayan  officialdom  save  their  persecute  t. 

Similar   Indian   tribes — beyond   the  rew 
of  academically  independent   anthropolo( 
cal  research  teams — located  in  more  remi 
parts  of  Paraguay  may  be  suffering  a  sin 
fate,  although  the  latter — unlike  that  of 
Ach6s— la    not    subject    to    incontrovertib 
documentation. 

The  fate  of  the  Achte  is  sunxmarlzed  -> 
the  statement  furnished  by  the  Unlversi 
of  Bern  in  Jantiary  of  1974  and  appended 
Annex  I: 

"They  are  and  Mmtinue  to  be  subject 
genocldal  extermination  by  aots  of  pbysle 
klUlng,  the  deUbermte  crMti<Mi  of  condlUoi 
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of  starvation,  oeml-starvatlon  and  psycho- 
logical stress  Including  but  not  limited  to 
the  denial  of  cultural  expression  to  survivors 
and  by  salary." 

Genocldal  acts  committed  against  the 
Ach6s  are  further  documented  in  Annexes 
n.  Ill  and  IV  respectfuUy  setUng  forth  the 
experiences  of  Dr.  Mark  Munael,  a  recent 
eye-witness,  with  further  up-to-date  infor- 
mation in  his  summary  covering  all  of  the 
available  evidence  on  genocldal  acts  in 
Paraguay  up  to  and  including  January  1974. 
These  acts  include  the  systematic  degrada- 
tion of  individual  men  and  women — both  as 
members  of  the  Ach6  ethnic  group  and  as 
members  of  families.  Ach6  chiefs  are  tor- 
tured to  secure  a  breakdown  of  their  author- 
ity within  the  Ach6  group  and  a  consequent 
disintegration  of  group  Identification;  Ach* 
tribal  rites  including  religious  worship  are 
prohibited  and  such  famUles  as  survive  are 
split  up  and  their  members  including  chil- 
dren sold  as  slaves  to  the  avaUable  bidders. 
As  described  by  Professor  Miguel  Chase  Sardi 
at  the  Catholic  University  in  Asuncion,  the 
Achds  are: 

•Pursued;  they  are  hunted  like  animals, 
the  parents  are  kuied  and  the  chUdren  sold 
as  slaves  and  there  is  not  one  family  in 
which  a  chUd  has  not  been  murdered  as 
well." 

And  all  such  Ach6  hunts  are  accompanied 
by  mUltary  vehicles,  subject  to  the  orders  of 
the  Ministry  of  Defense.  This  described  pat- 
tern of  oppression  is  not  solely  calculated  to 
inflict  untold  suffering,  but  directed  at  the 
disappearance  of  the  Ach6  ethnic  group.  In- 
evitably, even  survivors  are  observed  to  have 
abandoned  any  will  to  live.  They  are  rounded 
up  and  permitted  to  survive  as  slave  labor- 
ers or  worse,  and  deprived  of  their  cultural 
Identity.  The  net  resiUt  Is  the  wholesale  dis- 
appearance of  a  group  of  human  beings  sub- 
ject to  the  protection  of  the  genocide  con- 
vention. 

The  object  of  this  communication  Is  to 
seek  implementation  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  and  other  applicable  instrxmients  in 
the  human  rights  field.  In  particular,  atten- 
tion U  drawn  to  the  Convention  on  Oenoclde 
defined  as  "any  of  the  following  acts  com- 
□Utted  with  Intent  to  destroy  In  whole  or 
In  part  a  national,  ethnical,  racial  or  religi- 
ous group  as  such":  "kiUlng  members  of  the 
group."  "deliberately  inflicting  on  the  group 
conditions  of  life  calcvilated  to  bring  about 
its  physical  destruction  in  whole  or  in  part," 
"imposing  measures  intended  to  prevent 
births  within  the  group,"  "forcibly  trans- 
ferring chUdren  of  a  group  to  another 
group,"  "causing  serious  bodily  or  mental 
harm  to  members  of  the  group." 

Among  the  rights  In  the  Universal  Declara- 
tlon  of  Human  Rights  that  In  Paraguay  have 
been  and  are  grossly  violated  are  these: 

The  rl^t  not  to  be  subjected  to  torture 
or  to  cruel,  inhuman  or  degrading  treatment 
or  punishment. 

The  right  to  life,  liberty  and  security  ot 
persons,  and  to  be  free  from  arbitrary  arrest 
and  detention. 

The  right  not  to  be  held  In  slavery  or 
servitude. 

The  right  to  equal  protection  against  dis- 
crimination that  violates  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights. 

In  Paraguay,  the  atrocities  have  been  and 
continue  to  be  perpetrated  on  and  near  the 
Indian  reservation  by  individuals  including 
officials  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Oov- 
emment of  Paraguay.  Governmental  inac- 
tion, highlighted  in  Annexes  n,  ni  and  IV, 
bespeaks  a  settled  policy  which  cries  out  for 
international  action. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Secretary-General,  we  re- 
quest that  you  proceed  pursuant  to  BCOeoc 
Resolutions  738F  and  1603  to  secure  a  study 
or  investigation  ot  the  pertinent  facts  and 
that  you  recommend  whatever  steps  may  be 


appropriate  to  help  secure  the  study  or  In- 
vestigation we  herein  request. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  Paraguay,  as  a 
Member  of  the  United  Nations,  more  than  a 
quarter-century  ago  pledged  Itself  to  take 
joint  and  separate  action.  In  ooc^eratlon  with 
the  Organization,  for  the  achievement  of  the 
human  rlghU  goals  set  forth  In  Article  55  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Arens,  Counsel. 

AiTiDAvrr 
Dr.  Mark  MUmel,  being  duly  sworn   ac- 
cording to  law,  deposes  and  says : 

As  an  ethnologist  specialized  In  research 
on  South  American  Indian  groups,  I  ob- 
tained my  Ph-D  at  Ooethe  University,  Fiank- 
fxirt.  There,  I  have  been  teaching  South 
American  ethnology.  Presently,  I  teach  gen- 
eral ethnology  at  the  University  of  Olessen. 
and  I  am  Director  of  the  South  America  sec- 
tion of  the  Ethnographical  Museum  of 
Frankfurt.  For  214  years  I  participated  In 
the  social  anthropology  research  program  of 
Museu  Goeldl,  Brazil,  carrying  out  research 
among  the  Kamayuri  Indians  of  the  Mato 
Orosso  and  the  Maku  and  T\ikano  of  the 
BrazUlan  North  West  Amazon.  At  another 
occasion,  I  carried  out  a  field  research  among 
Indians  of  the  Cuzco  zone,  Peru.  From  July 
1971  to  June  1972  I  was  In  Paraguay,  mainly 
among  Ach6  Indians  of  Colonla  Naclonal 
Ouayakl.  I  was  invited  there  for  anthropo- 
logical field  research  by  the  President's  Tech- 
nical Planlficatlon  Secretary  and  the  Catho- 
lic University  of  Ascunscidn.  This  stay  was 
financed  by  the  Oerman  Research  Associa- 
tion. I  was  accompanied  by  my  wife  Chris- 
tine MUnzel.  We  had  both  learnt  the  Ach6 
Idiom  before. 

The  Ach6  of  Paraguay  are  persecuted,  often 
kUled,  their  children  sold  as  slaves.  These 
facts  have  been  admitted  by  Paraguayan  pro- 
governmental  newspapers,  official  spokesmen, 
scientists,  church  dignitaries  (cf.  sources 
cited  in  my  IWGIA  report).  According  to 
the  Paraguayan  authorities'  own  thesis,  they 
are  not  implicated  In  these  acts,  but  have 
on  the  contrary  established  a  reservation,  the 
"Colonla  Naclonal  Ouayakl",  as  a  shelter  for 
the  persecuted  Ach6. 

(1)  Minimum  calculation:  Achte  total 
1962:  1255;  1972:  892.  Vanished  1982-72: 
363  =  28.92%. 

Reasonable  estimate: 
Ach^s  total  1962:  2227;  1972:  1162. 
Vanished  1962-72:  1076=48.277o. 
Reservation:   Total   Input  of  Achte   "at- 
tracted",   1962-72:    307    (minimum)    or   394 
(reasonable    estimates).    Reservation    Achte 
1972:    202.   Vanished    1962-72:    106  =  34.20% 
(minimum)  or  192=48.73%  (reasonable  esti- 
mate). 

Although  these  figures  include  neither  the 
disappearance  of  persons  bom  in  the  Res- 
ervation nor  the  recent  loss  of  human  lives 
in  the  Reservation  after  July  1972,  they  show: 
Loss  percentage  of  human  lives  In  the  Res- 
ervation is  not  much  lower,  or  Is  higher, 
compared  with  the  Achte  total.  Those  re- 
sponsible for  the  Reservation  are  the  same 
who,  according  to  Paraguayan  legal  disposi- 
tions, are  responsible  for  the  security  of  the 
Ach^s  outside  the  Reservation:  The  military 
authorities,  particularly  the  Native  Affairs 
Department  of  the  Defense  Ministry. 

(2)  In  the  Just  named  Reservation,  I  tape- 
recorded  a  great  number  of  depositions  of 
Ach«  Indians.  They  insist  on  certain  facts: 
(a)  Outside  the  Reservation,  these  Ach6 
were  persecuted.  Any  family  in  the  Reserva- 
tion has  many  relatives  murdered  and  chil- 
dren carried  off.  The  Ach6  M&xlmo  Perelra 
stated:  His  cousin  and  another  man  were 
kUled  by  military  or  police  men.  According 
to  the  descriptions,  manhunts  changed  since 
about  1968,  from  occasional  attacks  to  sys- 
tematical "cleanings"  and  to  long-ranging 
hunts  often  going  on  day  and  night  during 
months. 
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(b)  To  the  Reservation,  the  Indians  (ex- 
cept a  group  of  20)  were  brought  as  cap- 
tives against  their  will.  Indians  were  killed 
during  these  captures  in  which  military 
personnel  participated  since  1966.  The  man- 
hunters  (some  of  whom  Aches  forced  to  par- 
ticipate) scanetimes  had  rests  In  military 
compounds.  At  least  1970,  transport  of  cap- 
tured to  the  Reservation  was  realized  on  mil- 
itary trucks. 

(c)  Several  Reservation  children  were 
taken  away  from  their  parents  and  given  to 
outside  people.  The  Ach6  boy  B^raJ&gl,  son 
of  the  Ach6  woman  Fallpa  Perelra,  was  taken 
away  by  military  or  policemen  in  uniforms. 

My  own  eye-witness  observations: 

WXTHHOLDINC    MEDICAL    ASSISTANCE 

(3)  20  Sept.,  1971  on  the  Reservation, 
the  Ach6  Lorenzo  Perelra  was  bitten  by  a 
poisonous  snake.  The  man  in  charge  of  the 
Reservation  refused  to  help  him  with  a  serum 
and  only  changed  his  mind  at  the  arrival  of 
8  more  witnesses  from  outside.  The  victim 
was  finally  taken  to  ho^ltal.  The  main  Ad- 
ministrator, Mr.  Manuel  de  Jesiis  Perelra, 
who  had  been  absent  that  day,  got  very 
angry  when  on  his  return  he  was  informed 
about  the  Incident.  He  told  me  there  was 
no  need  to  help  an  Indian  with  a  serum,  nor 
to  take  him  to  hospital. 

(4)  October  1971  flu  spread  in  the  Reserva- 
tion. The  administration  took  no  steps 
against  it,  although,  (a)  it  disposed  of  enough 
medicaments  and  had  the  possibility  of  caU- 
Ing  a  doctor,  (b)  it  Is  weU  known  that  flu 
can  be  mortally  dangerous  to  the  Ach6.  My 
wife  and  I  administered  medicaments  of  our 
own.  When  the  Administrator  became  aware 
of  this  activity  of  ours,  he  told  us  to  stop  it. 

(5)  This  non-assistance  was  repeated  In 
March  1972.  when  flu  brought  about  immi- 
nent mortal  danger  to  many  Ach6s.  Father 
Mella  (a  high  church  dignitary)  and  I  visited 
General  C.  Bejarano  (President  of  the  Indl- 
genlst  Association  of  Paraguay)  In  his  home 
at  Asuncion  on  13  March  and  informed  him. 
My  wife  and  I  visited  Colonel  Infanz6n  (Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Ministry  Native  Af- 
fairs Department)  in  his  office  on  21  March 
and  Informed  him.  But  the  authorities  took 
no  steps,  what  lead  to  the  fatal  consequences 
described  on  p.  64-66  of  my  IWGIA  report. 
In  AprU,  I  saw  dead  bodies  of  Reservation 
Indians  who  looked  starved.  At  that  occasion, 
the  Reservation  Indians  asked  me  for  food 
laying  they  were  hungry. 

TOBTUU 

(6)  8  March  1972  on  the  Reservation,  the 
Administrator,  Mr.  Perelra,  showed  me  an 
Indian  Just  captured  and  said  this  was  a 
chief  to  be  "careftU"  with.  On  May  26,  1972, 
I  saw  the  same  Indian  again,  bis  right  leg 
Injxired,  obviously  by  contacts  with  flre,  on 
8  spots  (cf.  photo  of  him  taken  by  someone 
else  one  day  later,  p.  48  IWGIA  report) .  He 
Bald  he  had  been  tortured  by  the  Administra- 
tor who  had  pressed  pieces  of  burning 
wood  against  his  legs.  This  was  confirmed  by 
Indian  witnesses. 

(7)  20  Oct.  1971  on  the  Reservation,  the 
Administrator  punched  the  Acb^  Kandepu- 
kijgl  brutally  In  the  genital  organs  several 
times,  then  kicked  In  the  same  and  other 
parts  until  Kand^ukugl  fell  to  the  ground, 
then  continued  the  treatment  untU  the  vic- 
tim lost  consciotisness.  This  scene,  to  which 

1  was  not  present,  was  vividly  described  to 
me  6  minutes  later  by  Indian  witnesses,  and 
me  the  fresh  wounds  he  had  obtained  during 

2  hovirs  later  by  the  very  victim  who  showed 
the  treatment. 

BLAVEST 

(8)  On  the  Reservation,  I  was  offered  a 
15-year-old  Ach6  woman  "to  serve"  me.  The 
offer  was  made  in  a  disguised  way  on  17  Aug. 
1971  by  Cnel.  Infanz6n,  Director  of  the  Na- 
tive Affairs  Department;  in  a  direct  way.  witti 
reference  to  the  sexual  pleas\tre  this  woman 
could  offer  me,  by  the  Reservation  Adminis- 


trator, Mr.  Perelra;  on  12  Sept.  1971.  As  I 
showed  no  Interest.  Mr.  Perelra  offered  me 
an  11-year-old  girl.  Neither  the  woman,  nor 
the  girl,  nor  their  parents  or  other  relatives 
were  consulted. 

(9)  21  Sept.  1971  on  the  Reservation,  I  met 
the  Ach*  Kandepukugi  with  a  Paraguayan 
who  told  me  he  was  taking  him  to  a  place 
outside  the  Reservation  (thus  separating  him 
from  his  people)  in  order  to  make  him  work 
there.  From  Kandepukugl's  emotion,  it  was 
clear  that  he  was  following  the  Paraguayan 
against  his  free  will. 

(10)  The  Reservation  Indians  were  not 
consulted  about  the  work  they  were  ordered 
to  do.  Most  of  their  labour's  products  were 
carried  away  with  no  benefit  left  for  them. 
They  received  no  payment,  only  what  was 
necessary  for  their  survival,  sometimes  less. 

CITLTXniAL   DESTRUCTION 

(11)  The  Administration  tried  to  destroy 
the  Indian  culture  of  the  Ach*.  Cf .  details  In 
my  IWGIA  report,  p.  31-33.  The  loss  of  cul- 
tural identity  leads  the  Reservation  Indians 
to  consider  themselves  as  no  more  human 
beings  and  often  to  desire  death. 

ICANHTTNTING 

(12)  8  March  1972  on  the  Reservation,  my 
wife  and  I  observed  the  "voluntary  attrac- 
tion" of  80  new  Indians  to  the  Reservation. 
They  marched  in  the  middle  between  men 
with  machetes  and  firearms,  obviously  ner- 
vous from  fear.  They  were  brought  to  a  hut 
where  they  were  still  surrounded  by  armed 
guards.  The  first  day,  they  only  left  the  hut 
in  groups  under  escort  to  satisfy  their  phys- 
ical necessities.  Their  general  mood  was  des- 
perate. Many  of  their  women  paissed  most  of 
their  time  weeping  and  complaining  about 
"capture  on  end",  while  several  of  their  men 
refused  food  and  refused  talking  except  for 
saying  that  they  would  prefer  to  die. 

CONCLTTSIONB 

These  do  not  represent  Isolated  events,  but 
a  consistent  pattern,  as  confirmed  by  other 
cases  cited  in  my  IWGIA  report,  and  by  still 
other  cases  which  I  cannot  explain  in  detail 
if  I  care  for  the  security  of  the  persons  who 
informed  me  about  them.  I  believe  that  those 
cases  which  I  am  informed  about  repre- 
sent only  the  peak  of  the  Iceberg.  Mc»«over, 
Judging  from  scattered  Informations  I  re- 
ceived about  the  situation  of  certain  other 
Indian  groups  in  Paraguay,  I  fear  that  the 
Achte  are  not  the  only  Paraguayan  Indians 
who  stifler  from  persecutions.  Those  Paragu- 
ayan Indians  who,  by  their  reluctance  to  in- 
tegrate, can  be  compared  to  the  Achte,  might 
be  in  part  even  more  persecuted :  The  Ayoreoe 
(also  called  Moroe),  some  2600;  the  Tomarxa 
(also  called  Cbamacocoe  bravos) ,  some  1000; 
the  Manjuy,  some  600.  Investigations  about 
these  groups'  situations  seem  to  me  to  be  very 
iirgent. 

The  Reservation  Administrator  until  Sept. 
1972.  Mr.  Perelra,  was  a  Don-ccMnmlssioned 
c^oer  of  the  Paraguayan  Army,  and  as  such 
bound  to  military  orders.  As  Administrator, 
be  was  directly  submitted  to  the  Native  Af- 
fairs Department  of  the  Defense  Ministry  he 
was  a  functionary  of.  The  hierarchic  struc- 
txtre  of  Paraguay's  social  and  political  order 
would  make  it  impossible  to  a  single  man  of 
low  military  grade,  as  Mr.  Perelra,  to  act 
against  against  orders  of  his  superiors. 

The  Reservation  Administrator  Mr.  Perelra 
was  dismissed  of  his  functions  in  1972,  but  I 
am  informed  that  he  was  allowed,  when  leav- 
ing the  Reservation,  to  take  with  him  a  group 
of  Ach6  slaves.  I  am  also  Informed  that  an- 
other group  of  Reservation  Ach^s  was  fc»-ced 
to  Join  a  mUitary  compound  where  the 
women  are  being  used  as  prostitutes.  Mr. 
Perelra's  immediate  superior,  Cnel.  Infanzdn, 
Director  of  the  Native  Affairs  Department, 
still  occupies  his  post.  No  preventive  or  other 
measures  have  been  taken  against  those  pri- 
vate persons  who,  as  namely  Mr.  Parlnl  of 
the  town  of  Coronal  Ovledo.  are  said  to  have 


ordered  and  suspected  to  be  able  to  order 
again  manhvints  against  Ach^.  No  trial  has 
been  accomplished  against  Mr.  Perelra  or  Mr. 
Infanz6n. 

Reports  of  1973  make  suppose  that  the  sit- 
uation of  the  Ach^s  is  still  bad — namely,  that 
they  are  still  persecuted  in  the  forests,  and 
deprived  of  elementary  rights  like  that  of 
guarding  their  own  cultural  Identity  in  the 
Reservation.  As  those  responsible  for  the 
persecutions  still  dispose  of  total  liberty  of 
action,  I  fear  the  total  disappearance  of  the 
Ach6  Indians.  Perhaps,  other  Indians  are 
threatened  as  well. 

Slavery  Just  One  Threat  Facing  Paraguay 

Tribe 

(By  Jonathan  Kandell) 

Asuncion,  Paraguay,  Jan.  11. — In  the  jun- 
gles of  eastern  Paraguay  a  small  Stone  Age 
hunting  tribe  of  Indians  is  facing  a  losing 
battle  to  preserve  a  primitive  culture  and 
way  of  life  from  the  onslaught  of  the  white 
man. 

Until  less  than  two  years  ago  the  members 
of  the  Ach6  tribe  were  the  victims  of  man- 
hunters  intent  on  slaughtering  them,  en- 
slaving their  infants  or  forcing  them  onto 
reservations.  Examples  of  slavery  abound 
even  today  In  eastern  Paraguay,  jind  occa- 
sionally here  in  the  capital. 

The  Indians  have  been  further  decimated 
by  epidemics  contracted  from  their  first  pro- 
longed contract  with  whites.  Although  a  mis- 
sionary-run reservation  in  a  Jungle  clearing 
has  recently  made  the  first  real  attempts  to 
improve  their  economic  and  physical  well- 
being  their  traditional  way  of  life  appears  to 
be  rapidly  and  inexcM^bly  coming  to  an  end. 

Anthropologists  and  Paraguayan  officials 
concerned  with  Indian  affairs  estimate  that 
the  Achte  n\imber  no  mwe  than  600  to  1,000. 
Those  who  have  remained  in  the  Jungles  find 
their  hunting  grounds  constantly  diminish- 
ing. The  few  hundred  who  have  voluntarily 
turned  to  the  reservation  must  make  the 
difficult  transition  to  a  sedentary  agricul- 
tural life,  pervasive  government  indifference 
and  the  outright  hoetUity  of  assimilated  In- 
dians and  white  settlers  moving  into  virgin 
territories. 

it's  an  old  story 

The  story  is  as  old  as  the  conquest  of  the 
Americans  by  the  Spaniards  more  than  400 
years  ago.  The  descendants  of  the  Conquista- 
dors are  thrxisting  out  from  the  cities  and 
the  plains  into  the  last  wilderness  In  search 
of  new  land  and  raw  materials.  And  as  their 
ancestors  did  centxirles  ago,  they  are  encoun- 
tering, annlhUatlng  and  "clvlimng,"  the  last 
of  the  original  inhabitants. 

In  Brazil  a  vast  national  effort  to  open 
the  hinterlands  of  the  Amazon  could  un- 
cover incalculable  wealth  in  wood,  minerals, 
farmland  and  other  natural  resources.  It  has 
also  often  exposed  Amazonlc  tribes  to  brutal 
mistreatment. 

In  the  late  sixties  Brazilian  officials  dis- 
closed that  even  the  Indian  Protection  Serv- 
ice was  deeply  involved  In  atrocities  against 
its  charges.  In  1968  a  Government  investiga- 
tion into  treatment  of  the  Long  Belts  In 
the  Mato  Orosso  documented  cases  of 
slaughter,  intentional  starvation.  Induced 
epidemics  and  sexual  assault.  Although 
some  unscrupulous  c^clals  have  been  re- 
placed, occasional  reports  of  brutality  stiU 
filter  out. 

In  ChUe  the  Mapucbe  Indians,  for  decades 
crowded  into  the  worst  farmlands  of  the  agri- 
culturally rich  province  of  Cautin,  about  40 
miles  south  of  Santiago,  the  capital,  bene- 
fitted somewhat  by  the  land-distribution 
programs  of  President  Salvador  Allende  Goe- 
sens,  the  Marxist  who  was  ousted  last  Sep- 
tember. They  also  became  the  victims  of  a 
fierce  poliUcal  game,  with  vUtraleftlsts  urg- 
ing the  Indians  to  seize  former  ancestral 
lands  from  the  conservative  farmers  who  are 
descendants  of  European  settlers. 
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In  th«  lAst  time  yeftn  about  a  dc^n 
people — most  of  them  Indians — have 
In  land  disputes.  Within  two  weeks  after 
military  coup  against  the  Marzlst  coalll  on 
Oovernment,  the  conserratlTe  farmers  i  Is- 
closed  that  the  Mapuches  had  been  evacua  ed 
from   most  of   the  seized   farms. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  few  pi 
tlve  examples  of  Indian  treatment,  such 


tie 
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as 
the  efforts  of  the  Peruvian  military  Ooveln- 
ment  to  better  the  lot  of  the  descendant!  of 
the  Incas.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  «• 
cultivate  ancient  conununal  lands  and  to 
link  Impoverished  rural  conununltles  w  th 
vast  modem  farms  and  ranches  recently  z- 
propriated  by  the  Oovernment.  A  few  e<  u- 
catlonal  programs  have  begun  using  Q  e- 
cbua,  the  Indian  lang^uage,  Instead  of 
Spanish. 

But  most  of  the  16  million  to  35  mllllin 
Indiana  in  Latin  America  live  In  nimib  nkg 
poverty,  with  diseases  that  wipe  out  aim  at 
half  their  Infanta  and  cut  average  life 
fwctancy  to  less  than  40  years. 

In  such  countries  as  Argentina  and  Chle, 
where  Indians  are  heavily  outnumbei  sd 
by  descendants  of  Europeans,  their  proble  us 
rank  low  on  governmental  priority  lists 
their  very  existence  Is  often  denied  by  fie 
urban  middle  class. 

In  other  nations — ^where  the  IndlaAs' 
numt>ers  are  larger  and  their  assimilation  la 
unquestloningly  equated  with  progrese-  It 
is  widely  assumed  that  they  will  painlea  ly 
incorporate  themselves  into  modern  socle  y. 
intermarrying  with  mestizos  or  even  wbl  ta 
and  somehow  finding  employment  on  far  is 
and  in  factories. 

BICKKKnrO    AMONG    PSOTECTOKS 

The  Athi  has  drawn  considerable  att(  i 
tlon,  particularly  in  E^utqMan  anthropolc  7 
circles,  as  a  poignant  example  of  the  wo  it 
type  of  treatment.  But,  sadly,  even  as  t  le 
Achte  edge  perilously  close  to  extlnctli  a, 
there  Is  heated  bickering  among  their  pi  >- 
claimed  protectors  over  how  to  alleviate  th  Ir 
plight, 

"We  have  no  Indian  problem  to  speak  of  in 
Paraguay,"  said  Col.  TYlstan  Infanzon.  he  d 
of  the  Oovernment 's  Bureau  of  Indian 
fairs,   noting  that  the  40,000  to  80.000  I 
dlans,  divided  into  18  tribes,  represent 
than   4  per  cent  of  the   2.3   million   Par 
gusyans, 

Colonel  Infanzon,  a  stanch  supporter  ht 
the  30-3re«r-old  right-wing  dictatorship  >f 
Oen.  Alfredo  Stroessuer,  believes  that  nuyt 
of  the  severe  critics  of  bis  Indian  policy 
"politically  motivated  left-wingers." 

"Nobody  is  going  to  stop  progress,**  tAe 
colonel  asserted.  "If  we  left  the  Ach*  In  t  « 
Jungles,  they  would  not  survive,  and  '  e 
are  not  going  to  preserve  them  as  guinea  pi  :s 
fw  anthrtipologlcal  study.** 

■moagli  acknowledging  the  lack  ct 
nanclal  aid,  he  noted  the  existence  of  a  hanft- 
ful  of  professional  employes  of  Ach4  bac 
ground  as  evidence  that  "some  Acbta  ha  e 
overcome  their  disadvantages  largely  throui  b 
their  own  efforts.** 

LAissKZ-rAnx  deplobxo 

A  retired  General  Ctear  Belatane.  pret  ,- 
dent  of  the  private  Indian  Society  of  Par  ,- 
guay,  also  beUeves  that  the  primitive  hun  - 
ing  culture  of  the  Achte  is  inevltat  j 
doomed,  but  he  has  B]K)ken  out  sharp  y 
against  the  Oovemment's  laissez-faire  atl  - 
tude  toward  exploitation  of  the  Tmllans. 

"We  most  aoeure  them  agricultural  Ian  s 
and  attempt  the  oommnnlty's  economic  ai  d 
social  development  as  a  whole,**  he  mal  - 
tains.  "We  cannot  depend  on  the  chance  fo  • 
matlon  of  a  small  61lte.  If  one  or  two  India:  • 
have  achieved  success  In  white  society.  It 
crazy  to  believe  that  they  all  wUl  rettc  a 
to  help  their  trlbe." 

Most  anthropologists  who  have  stwUed  tie 
Achia  urge  that  a  Jungle  area  large  enou(  li 
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to  maintain  their  nomadic  hunting  life  be 
set  aside  by  the  Oovernment — a  territory 
that  could  expand  to  2,300  square  miles  or 
more. 

"From  the  point  of  view  of  the  modem 
anthropologist  who  believes  In  cultural  rela- 
tivism," Miguel  Chase  Sardl,  a  Paraguayan 
ethnologist,  ezpIaUned,  "there  Is  no  culture 
that  can  be  called  superior  to  another  one. 
Taking  Into  account  our  obligation  to  respect 
all  cultures,  anything  short  of  preserving  the 
Aches'  traditional  way  of  life  would  amount 
to  cultural  genocide." 

"Assimilation  means  converting  Indians 
into  the  cheapest  labor  reservoir,"  he  added. 
"They  will  remain  discriminated  against,  im- 
poverished, existing  on  charity,  only  without 
any  sense  of  their  own  culture  to  fall  back 
upon." 

HONKT,    INSECTS,   FISH,   OAMK 

Those  Achis  who  continue  their  traditional 
existence  live  in  groups  of  30  to  50,  subsist- 
ing on  honey,  insects,  fish  and  any  animals 
they  can  reach  with  seven-foot  bows  and 
arrows.  Naked  and  adorned  only  by  cere- 
monial scars  and  animal-tooth  necklaces, 
they  live  in  simple  huts  covered  by  foliage 
and  easily  dismantled. 

Their  dialect  resembles  the  Guarant  spoken 
by  a  third  of  the  country's  population  and 
other  "assimilated"  Indians,  but  they  are 
physically  distinct  from  other  tribes,  having 
lighter  pigmentation  and  strongly  Mongoloid 
features. 

The  traditional  contempt  more  sedentary 
tribes  held  for  the  Acb^s  probably  earned 
them  their  alterate  name,  Ouayakl,  which 
means  "Jungle  rat"  ("Ach4"  means  "person" 
or    "human  being"). 

Accounts  of  cruelty  against  the  Achis  date 
from  the  tum  of  the  century.  A  Oerznan 
anttiropologist,  Mark  MUnzel,  who  has  pub- 
licized the  tribe's  plight  in  a  study  entitled 
"The  Ach6  Indians:  Genocide  in  Paraguay," 
quotes  a  1907  account  of  white  settlers  on 
an  Ach4  manhunt: 

"They  arrived  at  the  camp  of  the  Ach<, 
slaughtered  seven  women  and  children  and 
caught  seven  small  children.  When  leaving 
the  next  morning,  they  got  Into  a  dispute 
about  the  direction  of  their  return.  The  cm»- 
tured  children  cried  and  lamented.  The  man- 
htmters  felt  threatened,  although  they  had 
burned  all  the  bows  and  arrows  left  behind 
in  the  camp  by  the  fleeing  Ach^.  In  hta 
excitement  and  fear,  the  local  police  chief 
gave  the  order  to  cut  the  throats  of  all  the 
children." 

THS  Kxcnsx:  bxtaliation 

Mr.  M(ln»l  and  other  anthrop<doglsts  and 
concerned  clergymen  have  traced  the  slaugh- 
ter, capture  and  enslavement  of  Ach^s  by 
nearby  settlers  into  recent  times.  The  bru- 
talities were  often  excused  as  retaliation  fof 
killing  of  tarca  animals  by  Indians  whose 
natural  prey  had  been  thinned  out  by  en- 
croaching roads,  woodcutters  and  farms.  The 
most  recent  massacre  documented  by  Mr. 
Mttnzel,  Involving  woodcutters  In  eastern 
Paraguay  in  August,  1971.  Is  described  thva: 

"It  was  earned  out  with  machete  knives, 
as  proudly  described  by  the  killers  them- 
selves. There  were  between  12  and  20  killed, 
some  of  them  most  probably  the  mothers 
of  kidnaped  children.  At  least  five  small 
children  weie  ciHIifetmd  aUve.  One.  a  girl  of 
some  0  years  of  age,  was  later  purchased  by 
Joe6  Dcdoras  Perelrm  of  Laivel." 

In  the  early  sixties  the  Paraguayan  Oot- 
emment  agreed  to  let  a  notorious  Indian- 
hunter,  Manuel  Jeeiis  de  Perelra,  set  up  a 
reservation  for  the  Achte.  The  "Perelra  ex- 
I>erlment"  ended  In  September,  1972,  In  the 
wake  of  news  reports,  eyewitness  accounts 
and  extensive  documentation  that  Mr.  Pe- 
relra had  forcibly  herded  Indians  Into  the 
reservation,  maintained  them  underfed,  used 
them  as  unpaid  farm  labor,  allowed  them 
to  die  through  medical  neglect,  squandered 
aid  money  and  sexually  abused  young  girls. 


Reoalllng  the  most  Tlrulent  epidemic  at 
the  reservation,  which  he  witnessed,  Mr. 
MUnzel  wrote: 

"In  March  and  April  of  1972  about  171 
'wQd'  Achis  were  captured  and  deported  to 
the  Ach6  reservation,  whose  population  thus 
rose  to  about  277.  Only  202  were  left  at  the 
end  of  July.  The  dead  seem  to  belong  mostly 
to  the  new  arrivals.  Their  liquidation  is  due 
to  the  lack  of  food  and  medical  attention. 
The  Paraguayan  Episcopal  Conference,  In  a 
press  communique  on  June  29,  1972,  explains 
the  high  death  figure  by  the  fact  that  the 
new  captives  were  brought  to  the  reservation 
in  April,  when  an  influenza  epidemic  was 
already  raging  there.  Taking  a  large  number 
of  forest  Indians  there  at  this  time,  with- 
out providing  for  their  health  requirements, 
was  direct  mass  mxirder." 

With  the  departure  of  Mr.  Perelra — he  was 
never  prosecuted — the  reservation  was  placed 
under  the  administration  of  three  American 
Fundamentalist  missionaries  and  their 
families  belonging  to  the  New  Tribes  sect. 

Unfortunately,  with  the  adverse  publicity 
surrounding  the  Perelra  experiment,  funds 
for  the  reservation  collected  by  private  com- 
panies, including  the  Bank  of  America 
branch  in  Asunci6n  and  the  West  Oemutn 
pharmaceutical  concern  Hdchst,  Immediately 
dried  up. 

The  reservation,  reached  by  an  eight-hour 
Jeep  trip  into  the  Jungles  about  130  miles 
northeast  of  Asuncl6n,  consists  of  about 
a  doeen  primitive  wooden  huts  set  in  a 
corner  of  an  8,000-acre  expanse.  The  100 
acres  that  have  been  brought  under  culti- 
vation produce  tobacco,  com  and  vegetables. 

There  Is  no  longer  any  attempt  to  force 
the  Achte  onto  the  reservation.  D\irlng  a 
recent  visit  there  appeared  to  be  no  mal- 
nutrition or  serious  health  problems  among 
the  30  or  so  families  there  seml-permanently. 

At  times  as  many  as  300  live  on  the  reser- 
vation, but  for  most  it  Is  a  stopover  in  their 
nomadic  hunting  cycles  when  game  runs 
Bh<vt. 

"We  are  trying  to  make  this  a  buffer  zone 
between  the  Jimgle  and  Paraguayan  society," 
said  James  Stolz,  one  of  the  missionaries. 
"We  want  the  Ach4s  to  learn  enough  culture 
and  language  so  that  they  can  walk  up  to  a 
Paraguayan  and  not  be  shot  at — which  still 
happens  around  here." 

According  to  Mr.  Stolz,  a  good  deal  of 
his  time  Is  spent  trying  to  convince  the  local 
authorities  to  help  return  about  a  dozen 
children  to  nearby  oommunlties  as  slaves. 

"It's  still  a  sign  ot  status  around  here  to 
own  your  own  Ach*,"  Mr.  Sola  explained. 
"Many  Paraguayans  consider  them  the  fierc- 
est Indians  In  the  country,  and  I  guess  for 
some  of  them  it's  like  having  a  tiger  at  home 
to  show  off  to  friends." 

ExTixcrxoN  Faces  Pasacuat  Indians, 


Asuncion.  Paraguay — A  reporter  who  has 
made  a  survey  of  conditions  In  Paraguay  re- 
ports that  "a  small  tribe  of  aboriginal  In- 
dians, the  Ouayakies,  are  dying  out  from  dis- 
ease and  despair  In  conditions  at  semi- 
slavery." 

These  Native  people  Uve  only  a  short  dis- 
tance from  where  Paraguay  and  Brazil  have 
agreed  to  cooperate  in  building  one  of  the 
world's  moet  massive  hydro-electric  power 
plants. 

The  reporter,  Hugh  O'Shaughneasy,  writing 
In  The  Observer,  eUtes  that  the  allegation 
that  the  Tribe  Is  facing  extinction  is  l>elng 
made  "by  leading  ethnologists  in  Paraguay." 
This  country  prides  itself  upon  having 
achieved  the  most  harmonious  relations  be- 
tween Europeans  and  the  indigenous  peo- 
ples, of  any  country  in  the  western  hemis- 
phere. 

Paraguay  Is  the  only  coimtry  In  America 
where  a  pre-Columbian  language,  Otiaranl. 
has  survived  the  coming  of  the  European  aod 
has  Indeed  thrived. 
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411    OUATAKIB8 

According  to  Miguel  Chase-Sardl,  a  promi- 
nent Paraguayan  expert  on  the  native  peo- 
ples, there  are  only  411  Ouayakies  left.  They 
are  widely  scattered  over  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  Eastern  Paraguay,  In  the  rough  areas 
of  the  Ouayre  Palls  on  the  Perana  River.  Both 
are  soon  to  be  harnessed  for  power  pro- 
duction. 

The  tribe.  Chase-Sardi  states,  always  had  a 
name  for  Independence,  and  has  constantly 
been  the  object  of  murderous  attacks  by 
Europeans  or  other  indigenous  tribes  who 
resent  the  fact  that  the  Ouayakies  sometimes 
"stole  a  few  cattle  or  some  food  crops." 

SLAVKST 

The  town  of  San  Juan  Nepomuceno  was 
the  center  of  a  slave  trade  in  Ouayakies,  up 
to  only  a  year  ago.  They  would  be  bought  for 
a  few  pounds  apiece. 

In  October.  1971.  a  Chilean  entomologist. 
Luis  Fena.  who  was  doing  research  for  the 
Feabody  Museum,  reported  that  he  had  been 
offered  boys  for  sale  at  prices  ranging  from 
2.600  guaranies  (about  $18).  to  19.000 
guaranles.  They  may  still  be  sold  as  slaves 
for  senior  officers  in  the  Paraguayan  Army. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Army  officers  founded  a 
reserve  for  the  Ouayakies,  the  Blessed  Roque 
Gonzalez  de  Santa  Crub  National  Ouayakl 
Settlement.  Funds  were  found  from  the 
Vatican  at  Rome.  A  group  of  50  Ouayakl  were 
put  in  charge  of  a  former  Army  sergeant, 
Manuel  Perelra,  on  a  piece  of  land  not  far 
from  San  Juan  Nepomuceno. 

A  >AO  BZFXBnCXNT 

This  experiment  has  failed.  Now  the  whole 
tribe  is,  according  to  reports,  resigning  Itself 
to  the  fact  that  it  will  soon  disappear.  Dur- 
ing the  first  6  years  of  the  Settlement's  exist- 
ence there  was  a  slow  wastage  of  Ouayakies 
through  disease  and  malnutrition.  In  19S2. 
the  p<^iilatlon  consisted  of  100.  In  1968.  It 
had  f  aUen  to  78. 

According  to  various  reports.  Perelra  at- 
tempted to  maintain  the  population  in  the 
Settlement  by  getting  his  "tame"  Ouayakies 
to  bring  In  their  nomadic  brothers  from  the 
bush.  Manhunts  were  mounted. 

However,  of  36  such  enforced  inhabitants 
of  the  Settlement,  who  arrived  in  1970,  ten 
were  dead  within  10  months. 

The  SettlMnent  was  soon  adopted  by  a 
group  of  Asuncion  businessmen,  including 
representatives  of  foreign  companies  like 
the  Bank  of  America,  and  the  German 
Hoechst  chemical  company.  There  was,  how- 
ever, no  effort  to  ensure  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  the  Ouayakies. 


In  addltUm  to  the  manhunts  for  puiToses 
of  kidnapping  the  Natives  living  in  the  bush, 
assassinatlcxi  gangs  organized  genocide 
against  the  Bush  Natives.  Last  year,  during 
only  two  nuxiths.  It  is  estimated  that  between 
12  and  30  Ouayakies  were  killed  through  such 
gang  massacres. 

A  letter  published  In  La  Trlbuna  by  Leon 
Cadogan,  an  ethnologist,  says  that  Perelra 
has  been  pocketing  money  made  by  selling 
the  bush  Indians'  possessions,  and  that  he 
had  called  for  Perelra's  dismissal  years  ago. 
Perelra  is  also  accused  of  being  "in  a  state  of 
continual  drunkenness,"  by  Chase-Sardi. 

According  to  Cadogan,  the  officer  who  de- 
cided to  name  the  Settlement  after  the 
Blessed  Roque,  a  17th  century  missionary 
martyr,  was  guilty  of  sacrilege.  Today, 
Cadogan  said,  "the  place  Is  only  a  dirty 
pigsty." 

ONE-THIRD  OP  SENATE  C06P0N- 
SORS  HONORARY  CITIZENSHIP 
FOR  SOLZHENTTSYN 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  ocnsoit  that  the  names  of 
the  following  Soiators  be  enrolled  as  co- 


i^ponsors  to  Senate  Joint  Rescdution  188, 
a  Joint  resolution  to  authMize  and  direct 
the  President  to  declare  by  proclamati(Mi 
Aleksdndr  I.  Solzheoitsyn  an  honorary 
citizen  of  the  United  States:  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Biblk),  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  DoMmaci),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGS),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee),  the  Swiator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  . 

Mr.  President,  the  case  of  Aleksandr 
Solzhenitsyn  is  a  case  which  goes  not 
Mily  to  fundamental  human  rights  but 
also  to  the  problem  of  how  to  deal  with 
countries  that  restrict  these  fundamental 
human  rights.  This  is  an  issue  which  is 
uniting  men  of  all  political  philosophies 
who  are  dismayed  that  our  country  has 
failed  to  take  a  clear  stand  on  the 
Solzhenitsyn  case.  With  this  addition  of 
eight  cospOTisors  todsiy,  33  ooqx>nsors — 
or  a  third  of  the  Senate  backs  honorary 
citizenship  for  Solzhenitsyn. 

As  I  have  said  before  on  this  floor, 
there  can  be  no  true  detente  as  long  as 
we  are  dealing  with  a  powerful  system 
that  attacks  human  rights.  While  every- 
one wants  to  move  forward  to  an  inter- 
national system  in  which  all  nations  can 
live  together  without  aggression,  there 
is  serious  doubt  that  such  a  system  caji 
come  about  when  one  of  the  major 
powers  exerts  totalitarian  control  over 
its  own  people.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  a  political  system  that  excludes  de- 
bate and  dissent  has  no  internal  checks 
and  balances  against  the  adoption  of 
aggressive  policies  by  the  ruling  elite. 
We  have  seen  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
adopted  a  program  of  n4>id  military 
build-up,  both  in  nuclear  and  conven- 
ticsial  warfare,  that  is  unequalled  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  During  the  very 
same  period,  we  have  seen  the  rigid  sup- 
pression of  dissent  within  the  Soviet 
Union — a  process  that  is  highly  sugges- 
tive of  what  would  hs«)pen  If  the  Soviets 
attempted  to  apply  their  ideological  sys- 
tem worldwide.  The  lack  of  internal  de- 
bate in  a  system  that  has  the  capability 
to  wage  devastating  war  is  Itself  a  Uireat 
to  our  own  freedom  and  the  freedom  of 
the  world. 

The  only  true  detente  is  detente  that 
applies  pressures  to  bring  about  a  loosen- 
ing of  repressive  measures  in  Soviet  so- 
ciety. The  idea  that  trade  and  cultural 
relations  without  political  conditions  and 
concessions  can  bring  about  detente  is 
just  the  opposite  of  the  right  of  way  of 
going  about  it.  Indeed,  the  Soviet  reac- 
tion to  increased  contact  through  trade 
and  technological  change  is  to  clamp 
down  even  harder.  They  need  trade  and 
technology;  they  also  know  that  in- 
creased interchange  is  a  calculated  risk 
to  their  totalitarian  rule.  So  they  must 
necessarily,  according  to  their  way  of 
thinking,  step  up  restrictions  and  repres- 
sion to  compensate  for  the  increased  risk. 
When  we  deal  with  the  Soviets  on  their 
own  terms,  as  S<dzhenltsyn  has  said,  we 
become  accomplices  to  the  terror  in  the 
Soviet  system. 

Mr.  Presidents  today  33  Senators  have 


been  enrolled  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  188.  It  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  this  is  an  issue  which  is  bring- 
ing together  many  Senators  of  different 
parties  and  political  philosophies. 

The  same  unified  response  is  coming 
from  thoughtful  Americans  everywhere. 
As  examples,  I  would  like  to  cite  the  lead 
articles  in  current  issues  of  two  journals 
of  political  opinion,  the  New  Leader  and 
Human  Events,  the  New  Leader  has  long 
been  identified  as  tm  articulate  spokes- 
man for  the  social  democrat  point  of 
view,  whereas  Human  Events  is  a  distin- 
guished spokesman  for  political  conser- 
vatives. Yet  both  are  questioning  the 
reality  of  policies  which  attempt  to  ignore 
the  kind  of  government  we  are  dealing 
with  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  "The  Dissident's  Detente 
Debate"  in  the  New  Leader  and  "Has 
Detente  Really  Ended  Confrontation?"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SOLZHENITSTN,      SaKHASOV,      MeDVEDEV  :      THE 

Dissidents'  DtrxNTE  Debate 
(By  Rud<df  L.  Tokte) 

Aleksandr  I.  Solzhenitsyn's  expulsion  from 
the  Soviet  Union  last  month,  coming  as  it 
did  in  the  midst  of  a  growing  concern  over 
the  course  of  East-West  detente,  has  inten- 
sified the  debate  in  the  Free  World  about 
what  the  current  relaxation  of  tensions  be- 
tween the  superpowers  means  for  dissidents 
within  the  USSR.  A  number  of  observers  have 
noted  that  were  it  not  for  the  Kremlin's 
policy  of  improving  relations  with  the  West, 
the  Nobel  Prize-winning  author  would  prob- 
ably have  been  prosecuted  and  imprisoned 
Instead  of  deported;  Indeed,  he  is  the  first 
prominent  Soviet  figure  to  be  forced  into 
exile  since  1929,  when  Stalin  ordered  Leon 
Trotsky  out  of  the  country.  Others  have 
pointed  out  that  since  the  Nixon -Brezhnev 
summit  of  May  1972,  the  Soviet  government 
has  largely  succeeded  in  breaking  the  back 
of  the  dissident  movement;  and  in  banish- 
ing Solzhenitsyn,  the  Kremlin  has  not  only 
rid  itself  of  its  moet  celebrated  domestic 
critic  but  clearly  hoped  to  diminish  the 
power  of  his  voice  by  making  him  Jiist  an- 
other Russian  emlgree  cut  off  from  his  spiri- 
tual roots. 

Long  before  the  debate  fiared  outside,  how- 
ever. It  was  tinder  way  inside  the  USSR.  In 
the  1970  Nobel  lecture  that  Soviet  authorities 
would  not  permit  him  to  deliver  for  example, 
Solzhenitsyn  expressed  the  fear  that  East- 
West  detente  would  harm  prospects  for  in- 
ternal democratization  In  the  USSR.  His  view 
was  not  shared,  though,  by  either  of  the  other 
two  leading  Soviet  dissidents — Andrei  D.  Sak- 
harov,  the  nuclear  physicist  and  father  of  the 
Russian  H-bomb  who  became  a  fighter  for 
civil  rights  In  his  country;  or  Roy  A.  Med- 
vedev,  the  revisionist  historian  who  advocates 
the  return  of  Communism  to  Its  original 
Marxist-Leninist  principles.  It  seems  an 
especially  appropriate  time,  therefore,  to  an- 
alyze the  different  attitudes  of  the  three 
men  toward  detente,  which  have  tended  to 
be  obscured  by  their  common  opposition  to 
the  excesses  of  tlie  Soviet  regime. 

Solzhenitsyn,  following  the  classical  tra- 
dition of  the  Russian  Intelligentsia,  Is  per- 
haps above  all  else  a  moral  phUosopher.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  assvunes  the  posture  of  keeper 
of  his  people's  moral  conscience  and  g\iard- 
lan  against  Its  corrupt  and  inherently  im- 
moral rulers.  His  contempt  for  professional 
prtltlcians  ("boUs  on  the  neck  of  society  pre- 
venting it  from  freely  moving  Its  head  and 
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(") .  far  from  botng  restricted  to  tb  So- 
viet leaderahlp,  extends  to  powerful  1  rpo- 
crltes  of  sU  lutlooe,  including  vmV  tou* 
heads  of  nonallgned  nations,  apotoglst  for 
acts  of  terrorism  and  "national  llberftlon 
wars,"  U.S.  Democrats  seeking  to  profit 
the  Watergate  scandal,  International  Olyxn- 
plc  Committee  officials,  and  those  who  li  the 
name  of  ending  the  Cold  War  wish  to  mfiosle 
free  International  broadcasting. 

In  his  letter  proposing  Sakbarov  for 
1973  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  Solzhenltsyn  depl  ired 
"the  widespread  mistake  of  defining  pea  e  as 
the  absence  of  war  rather  than  the  abs  mce 
of  violence,"  and  urged  the  leaders  of  ^  >rld 
opinion  to  expose  Individuals  who  acce  it  a 
fraudulent  peace  as  the  alternative  to  aiped 
confilct: 

"Coexistence  on  tlUa  tlghUy  knit  efrth 
should  be  viewed  as  an  existence  not 
without  wars — that  la  not  enough — but 
without  violence,  or  telling  us  bow  to 
what  to  say.  what  to  think,  what  to  diow 
and  what  not  to  know.  ...  If  we  wan  to 
achieve  aot  just  a  brief  respite  from  the 
threat  of  war,  but  a  real  peace,  a  peao  in 
essence,  with  a  healthy  foundation,  we  rill 
have  to  struggle  no  less  Intensely  against  the 
quiet,  concealed  forms  of  violence  than  we 
struggle  against  the  loud  forms.  .  .  .  We  rill 
have  to  erase  from  human  conscioiisness  the 
very  Idea  that  anyone  has  the  right  to  use 
force  against  Justice,  law  and  mutual  «  >n- 
sent." 

Solzhenitsyn's  moral-absolutist  definl  ion 
of  International  order  leads  him  to  an  m- 
qualified  repudlaUon  of  East-West  d^b  ate 
as  It  has  been  practiced  In  the  post-Vlet]  am 
era.  He  argues  that  it  resolves  nothing  md 
serves  to  prolong  the  danger  of  global  >  ar: 
"There  seems  to  be  little  doubt,  a*  bd  my 
now  realize,  that  what  Is  going  on  In  Um 
USSR  Is  not  simply  something  happenln;  In 
one  country,  but  a  foreboding  of  the  fui  iir* 
of  man.  and  therefore  deserving  the  fu]  nt 
attention  of  Western  observers.  Nov  It  Is  lot 
any  difficulties  of  perception  that  the  \  sat 
Is  suffering,  but  a  desire  not  to  know,  an 
emotional  preference  for  the  pleasant  (  rer 
the  unpleasant.  Such  an  attitude  Is  gover  led 
by  the  spirit  of  Munich,  the  spirit  of  o  m- 
plalsance  and  concession,  and  by  the  o  w- 
ardly  self-deception  of  comfortable  socle  lea 
and  people  who  have  lost  the  will  to  11^  i  a 
life  of  deprivation,  sacrifice  and  flrmne  ■." 
Andrei  D.  Sakharov,  In  his  famous  10,(  M>- 
word  statement.  "Tboughts  on  Progi  at. 
Peaceful  Coexistence  and  Intellectual  Ti  »e- 
dom."  was  the  first  to  consciously  link  be 
question  of  political  denaocratlzatlon  in  be 
USSR  with  the  larger  Issue  of  peaceful  »- 
existence  and  global  economic  progress  A 
strong  advocate  of  East- West  convergence  be 
nevertheless  also  supports  a  balance-of-po  nr 
approach  to  International  peace  and  sta  U- 
ity.  But  be  fears  a  devil's  pact  between  be 
two  superpowers  at  the  expense  of  their  d<  n- 
ocratlc  exponents  at  home  and  their  n  U- 
tarny  weaker  clients  abroad.  Consequen  ly, 
although  be  Is  an  antl-Machlavelllan  In  be 
general  area  of  International  politics,  S  k- 
barov  Is  prepared  to  use  every  legltlm  ,te 
lever — such  as  VS.  denial  of  "most-favor  d- 
natlon"  status  to  the  USSR  until  it  ei  m 
emigration  restrictions — to  bring  about  a 
liberalization  of  Soviet  society.  His  ovei  til 
view  was  perhaps  most  succinctly  stated  In 
an  Interview  be  gave  to  a  group  of  West  m 
reix>rters  on  August  21,  1973,  the  flJtb  an  i- 
versary  of  the  occupation  of  Prague : 

"D*tente  without  democratization,  d^te)  te 
In  which  the  West  in  effect  accepts  tbe  )  e>- 
viet  rules  of  the  game,  would  lie  dangero  is. 
It  would  not  really  solve  any  of  the  worl  I's 
problems  and  would  simply  mean  capitul  t- 
Ing  in  the  face  of  real  or  exaggerated  Soi  et 
power.  It  would  mean  trading  with  tbe  I  o- 
vlet  Union,  buying  its  gas  and  oil,  wblle  g- 
noring  an  other  aspects.  I  think  sucb  •  i  e- 
velopment  would  be  dangeroos  becaow  tt 
would  contaminate  tbe  whole  world  wltb  1  le 


antldemoeratle  pectillarltes  of  Soviet  soototy. 
It  would  Miabie  tbe  Soviet  Union  to  bypaaa 
problems  It  cannot  resolve  on  its  own,  and  to 
concentrate  on  accumulating  still  further 
strength. 

"As  a  result,  tbe  world  would  become  help- 
less before  this  uncontnrflable  bureaucratic 
machine.  I  think  that  if  detente  were  to 
proceed  totally  without  qualifications,  on 
Soviet  terms,  it  would  pose  a  serious  threat 
to  the  world  aa  a  whole.  It  would  mean  cul- 
tivating a  cloeed  country  where  anything 
that  happens  may  be  shielded  from  outside 
eyes,  a  country  wearing  a  mask  that  hides 
Its  true  face.  I  would  not  wish  it  on  anyone 
to  live  next  to  such  a  neighbor,  especially 
if  be  Is  at  the  same  time  armed  to  tbe 
teeth." 

Tet.  as  I.  F.  Stone  observed  in  bis  insight- 
ful analysis  In  tbe  New  York  Review  of 
Books,  Sakbarov  is  no  enemy  of  detente.  On 
tbe  contrary,  complete  and  genuine  detente, 
ideological  as  well  as  political  coexistence, 
has  been  one  of  the  two  objectives  of  the 
extraordinary  campaign  that  he  has  been 
waging  since  1968.  The  other  la  the  demo- 
cratization of  the  Soviet  Union." 

Roy  A.  Medvedev,  unlike  Solzhenltsyn 
and  Sakbarov,  believes  the  Impetus  for 
democratic  reform  will  come  from  gradual 
personnel  and  policy  changes  in  the  top 
Party  leadership,  rather  than  from  outside 
pressures.  He  tends  to  downgrade  the  posi- 
tive results  achieved  by  open  protest,  and 
Is  sharply  critical  of  what  be  terms  the  "Im- 
mortality" and  "provocaUve"  behavior  of 
certain  dlasldenta.  ICedvedev's  aamizdat 
essay,  Tbe  Problem  of  Democratization  and 
the  Problem  of  Detente,"  made  public  last 
November,  was  prompted  by  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  tbe  counterproductive  radlcal- 
ization  of  several  leading  spokesmen  for  the 
Soviet  civil  rights  movement.  These  people, 
be  argues,  "have  begun  to  express  more  ex- 
treme views  and  to  make  still  less  construc- 
tive proposals,  guided  more  by  emotions 
than  oonslderations  of  political  appropri- 
ateness." 

The  examples  of  this  kind  of  Imprudent 
behavior  cited  In  Medvedev 's  essay  clearly 
point  to  at  least  three  identifiable  flgureo. 
One  is  tbe  writer  VladlnUr  T.  Makslmov. 
who  in  an  open  letter  to  the  Oerman  novel- 
ist Helnrlch  BOll  denounced  Chancellor 
WiUy  Br»ndt'a  Ottpoiitilc  as  a  fraud  and  de- 
scribed Its  architect  aa  a  "madlocre  apologist 
for  a  new  Munich  who  takes  himself  for  a 
great  politician."  AiK>tber  is  Sakbarov.  who 
U  taken  to  task  for  his  endorsement  of  UB. 
trade  restrictions  against  tbe  USSR.  Tbe 
third  is  Solzhenltsyn,  who  Is  chastised  for 
comparing  the  South  African  government's 
treatment  of  imprisoned  blacks  with  tbe 
Kremlin's  confinement  of  dissident  activist 
Pyotr  Origorenko  in  a  boq;>ltal  for  the 
criminally  insane. 

Medvedev  admits  tbat  a  causal  relation- 
ship might  exist  between  tbe  relaxation  of 
international  tensions  and  the  growing  re- 
pression of  Soviet  dlsBldents.  But  in  the  long 
run,  be  feels,  tbe  advantages  of  detente  may 
outweigh  the  difficulties  now  being  experi- 
enced by  tbe  regime's  critics.  In  bis  opinion, 
the  responsibility  for  recent  retrograde 
policies  belongs  to  "our  bawks"  and  "Right- 
wing  circles"  within  tbe  Party's  Central  Com- 
mittee. Wltb  tbe  removal  erf  conservative 
Politburo  members  Pyotr  Shelest  and 
Gennadi  Voronov,  be  intimates,  these  forces 
have  lost  their  leaders. 

Medvedev  credits  the  cessation  of  Jamming 
of  foreign  Russian-language  broadcasts  in 
September  1973,  the  ratification  by  tbe  Su- 
preme Soviet  of  two  United  Nations  cove- 
nants on  social  and  political  rights,  tbe 
continued  outflow  at  Jewlab  emigrants,  tbe 
de  facto  suspension  of  tbe  notorlotis  "edu- 
cation tax,"  and  the  generally  pragmatic 
stance  toward  tLe  West  to  d6tente-lnq>li«<l 
compromises.  While  be  does  not  dloootmt 


the  Infiuenoe  of  Western  pnbUo  opinion  on 
Soviet  Internal  poMelea,  be  tlUiika  tbeie  are 
practical  limitations  to  the  efficacy  of  dissi- 
dent protest  aimed  at  foreign  coimtriee: 
"In  gener.U,  the  opportunities  tot  pressure 
on  the  Soviet  Union  from  tbe  point  of  view 
of  interstate  or  economic  relations  should 
not  be  overestimated.  Not  only  because  the 
Soviet  partners  In  the  talks  will  reasonably 
protest  against  Interference  in  Soviet  do- 
mestic affairs,  but  we  generally  doubt  very 
much  that  the  majority  of  Western  leaders 
are  really  seriously  concerned  with  problems 
of  political  and  human  rights  in  the  USSR 
or  China.  In  tbe  long  run,  Nixon,  Pompidou 
and  Heath  defend  the  Interests  of  the  ruling 
classes  of  their  countries,  and  it  is  not  axio- 
matic that  capitalist  circles  in  the  United 
States,  England,  France,  and  tbe  Oerman 
Federal  Republic  are  so  Interested  in  tbe 
most  rapid  development  of  socialist  democ- 
ratlzatlon  in  the  USSR  or  in  speeding  up 
economic,  social  :  nd  cultural  progress  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Therefore,  Soviet  'dissi- 
dents' who  turn  to  Western  countries  for 
support  must  consider  carefully  the  'address' 
to  which  they  direct  these  appeals." 

The  trouble,  as  Medvedev  sees  it,  is  that 
dissident  appeals  bave  provided  Western 
"Rig'-.tist"  circles  with  too  much  comfort, 
and  have  not  given  enough  encouragement 
to  "Leftist  social  organizations  which  are 
most  Interested  in  the  evolution  of  genuine 
socialist  democracy  in  our  country."  In  any 
case,  he  feels  "it  would  be  an  illusion  to 
think  that  Western  public  opinion  will  some- 
time become  more  concerned  with  in'^emal 
Soviet  problems  than  wltb  internal  problems 
of  its  own."  Finally,  be  reminds  his  fellow 
Intellectuals  "not  to  fall  victim  to  a  peculiar 
Moscow-centrlsm  and  fail  to  see  that  in 
many  other  countries  there  are  Just  as  severe, 
and  in  many  instances  still  more  severe. 
Internal  problems  than  those  tbat  exist  In 
the  USSR." 

Despite  tbeir  disagreements  about  bow  to 
put  pressiuv  on  tbe  Party  leadership,  a  re- 
markable consensus  exists  among  dissident 
Soviet  Intellectxials  on  the  nature  of  contem- 
porary international  relations  and  tbe  place 
of  the  USSR  in  tbe  community  of  nations.  All 
seem  to  agree  tbat  some  kind  of  change  Is 
inevitable  in  the  way  tbe  USSR  coexists  with 
tbe  rest  of  the  world.  None  has  false  lUuslons 
about  the  Western  political  institutions  and 
the  capitalist  market  •ocmamlas  tbat  shape 
the  dally  lives  of  politicians.  Intellectuals 
and  tbe  common  people  on  tbe  "other  side." 
They  oppose  political  extremism  and  Ideologi- 
cal demagoguery  of  all  kinds.  They  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  prospects  of  a  genuine 
and  enduring  peace,  and  are  fearful  of  tbe 
Soviets'  "military-Industrial  complex." 

According  to  tbeir  Individual  tempera- 
ments these  men  address  different  con- 
stituencies at  home  and  abroad.  As  an  artist. 
SoUbenltsyn  probably  speaks  to  tbe  largest 
audience:  everyone  who  dreads  war,  oppres- 
sion and  the  power  of  faceless  biireauorats 
over  the  destiny  of  mankind.  Sakbarov,  tba 
liberal  scientist,  seems  to  be  directing  bis  re- 
marks to  political  dedslan  makers,  educated 
elites,  and  tboee  who  believe  In  tbe  superior- 
ity of  reason  to  tha  blind  passions  of 
anachronistic  ideologies.  Medvedev  might  be 
called  tbe  honest  broker  between  the  two, 
trying  to  reconcile  his  comrades'  pleas  for 
8yn4>atby  and  help  from  the  outside  with  tbe 
forbidding  ptHltieal  realities  of  the  Soviet 
Union — where,  be  argues  persuasively,  all 
domestic  reform  must  begin. 

With  Solzhenltsyn  In  exile  and  Sakbarov 
in  danger  of  being  forced  to  follow  him 
abroad,  we  may  soon  see  the  Important  de- 
bate on  democratization  and  detente  tbat 
has  been  flourlsbing  among  Sonet  dissidents 
reduced  to  the  more  orttiodos  poaltlons  taken 
by  Medvedev  and  other  Inward-looklng  re- 
formers. If  tbat  b^pens,  the  dissident  move- 
ment will  protoAbly  "go  nattT*"  for  a  wtaO* 
and  oeaae  to  be  a  aerloas  obstacle  to  Mce- 
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cow's  efforts  to  sell  Its  verslcm  at  detente  to 
tb«  West.  But  tben,  ot  course,  tbe  laorai  fiber 
of  tbe  Wect  will  face  its  trust  test. 

KlXON   OV   SOLZREMTrSTN — HAS   DttKN'lt 
RZAIXT  ENDTD  CONTBOIfTATIOlf? 

President  Nixon  made  bis  most  effective 
pitch  for  detente  last  week  in  his  nationally 
televised  news  conference.  Asked  bis  reaction 
to  tbe  em>alslan  from  the  Soviet  Union  of 
Alexander  Solzhenltsyn  and  whether  It  would 
affect  U.S.  poUcy  toward  Russia,  tbe  President 
responded  that  he,  personally,  was  an  admirer 
of  this  Nobel  Prizewinner  who  "has  shown 
such  great  courage."  And  if  be  thought  that 
"breaking  relations  with  tbe  Soviets"  or 
"taming  off  our  jxrflcy  of  negotiation  and 
turning  back  to  confrontation  would  help 
him  or  help  thousands  of  others  like  him  m 
tbe  Soviet  Union,  we  might  do  tbat." 

On  the  other  hand,  said  tbe  President,  as 
be  looked  "back  to  the  years  of  confronta- 
tion" wltb  tbe  Soviets,  be  found  that  Solzhe- 
nltsyn and  men  like  him.  Instead  of  being 
exned.  would  have  "been  sent  to  Siberia  or 
probably  worse."  Tbe  two  superpowers,  more- 
over, must  continue  "to  make  progress  toward 
limiting  arms,  toward  avoiding  confronta- 
tions which  might  explode  Into  war.  .  .  . 

"In  a  nutshell,  tbat  is  what  we  bave  to 
consider.  Do  we  want  to  go  back  to  a  period 
when  tbe  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union — tbe  two  great  superpowers — stood  in 
confrontation  against  each  other  and  risk  a 
runaway  nuclear  arms  race  and  also  a  crisis 
la  Berlin,  In  tbe  Mideast,  even  again  in 
Southeast  Asia  or  other  places  of  the  world, 
or  do  we  want  to  continue  on  a  path  in  which 
we  recognise  also  the  fact  that  we  must  either 
live  together  or  we  will  all  die  together?" 

What  the  President  would  have  Americans 
believe,  then,  is  that  during  these  halcyon 
Nixon -Kissinger  days  of  detente — supposedly 
a  total  reversal  from  policies  followed  by 
previous  AdmlnlstrmtloD»— ve  have  avoided 
confrontation  with  tbe  Soviets. 

Detente,  argues  the  President,  and  all  tbat 
It  impUee— siunmitry,  relinquishing  critical 
concessions  at  SALT,  plentiful  trade  credits 
fbr  Russia  subsidized  by  the  U.S.  taxpayer, 
{tens  to  ship  tbe  Soviets  sophisticated  com- 
puters and  to  develop  their  oil  and  gas  fields, 
'Qie  conspicuous  failure  of  American  officials 
to  aid  Soviet  dissidents — bave  made  this 
Idanet  far  safer  than  would  otherwise  bave 
been  tbe  case. 

But  the  President's  Implied  claims  are 
highly  exaggerated.  Far  from  detente  being 
some  new  Nixenian  policy,  in  fact,  some  form 
ot  It  baa  been  practiced  by  virtuaUy  every 
Fresldeat  since  Herbert  Hoover — onJ^  then 
BepubUcans  Ilk*  Richard  Nlxtm  were  assaU- 
tng  such  POIU7  as  "appeasement." 

Roosevelt  at  Yalta  and  Teheran  and  Tru- 
man at  Potsdam — with  detente  and  concilia- 
tion uppermost  In  their  minds — consigned 
Bactem  Europe  to  Stalin  and  paved  the  way 
fbr  a  Communist  takeover  in  China.  We  lav- 
ished lead-leaae  vpon  tbe  BovleU  in  World 
War  n  and  derleed  the  Marshall  Plan  in  tbe 
ntld-40s  to  provide  UJ3.  aid  to  Communist  as 
well  as  non-Communist  countries. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  his  presidency, 
John  F.  Kennedy  emliarked  upon  a  calculated 
tfort  to  woo  the  Soviets  throogh  trade,  sum- 
mitry and  onlUtoral  disarmament.  Tbe 
deliberate  policy  ot  ftermlttlng  tbe  Soviets 
to  gain  "ntKtear  parity"  with  tbe  UiUted 
States  was  inltlat.ed  under  JFK  and  con- 
tinued under  Lyndon  Jobiwon.  Johnson, 
furthermore,  pressed  ahead  wltb  other  pro- 
grams designed  to  appeal  to  tbe  Rtissians  and 
was  aftmld  to  launeh  any  more  In  Vietnam 
that  might  terlte  Sortet  hcstlUty.  Bat  de- 
tente as  practiced  bf  ttM*  Prealdento— wit- 
ness tha  Berlin  blockad*.  the  Cuban  mksUe 
crisis,  tbe  Middle  Kact  explosion  never  put 
an  end  to  irs.-8Qntlet  conftontatlons. 

Nor  baa  PrealdBnt  Ntzon.  through  bis 
magical  dMvntelit  wwid,  been  aMe  to  exor- 
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dae  confrontations  wltb  tbe  Soviet  Union. 
Indeed,  confrontations  wltb  the  Soviets  have 
been  so  severe  under  this  Administration 
tbat  tbe  Presldebt  has  likened  at  least  two 
inckletits  to  tha  Ctdoan  mlssUe  ertsls — per- 
hapa  tbe  moat  severe  nq>ture  ever  between 
the  United  States  and  tbe  Soviet  Union  and 
certainly  the  episode  that  came  closest  to  in- 
volving tbe  two  superpowers  In  a  nuclear 
exchange. 

Consider,  for  Instance,  how  tbe  President 
himself  described  our  relations  wltb  the 
Soviet  Union  in  October  1973,  five  years  after 
tbe  President  bad  initiated  detente  and  pre- 
sumably after  it  had  been  in  full  fiower. 
Had  detente  ended  confrontation?  Not 
exactly. 

While  defending  tbe  Administration's 
policy  of  trying  to  reconcile  differences  wltb 
the  Kremlin,  the  President  told  assembled 
reporters  at  a  news  conference  tbat  be  had 
put  American  forces  around  tbe  globe  on 
full  mUltary  alert  during  tbe  Egyptian- 
Israeli  war  because  he  had  obtained  infor- 
mation "which  led  us  to  believe  the  Soviet 
Union  was  planning  to  send  a  very  substan- 
tial force  In  the  Mideast — a  military  force. 

"When  I  received  that  InformatlMi,  I  or- 
dered shortly  after  midnight  on  Thursday 
morning  (Oct.  2b]  an  alert  for  all  American 
forces  around  the  world.  .  .  .  Tbe  purpose 
of  tbat  was  to  indicate  to  tbe  Soviet  Union 
that  we  could  not  accept  any  imilateral  move 
on  their  part  to  move  military  f<»'ce8  Into 
tbe  Mideast." 

When  CBS  anchorman  Dan  Rather  seemed 
to  imply  that  the  President,  because  of  im- 
peachment pressures,  may  have  acted  rashly 
In  the  Mideast  affair,  Nixon  replied:  "The 
events  of  this  past  week  I  know,  for  example. 
In  your  head  office  \n  New  York,  thought  it 
[tbe  military  alert)  was  simply  a  blow-up 
exercise  [to  draw  attention  away  from  tbe 
firing  of  Special  Watergate  Prosecutor  Archi- 
bald Cox),  there  wasn't  any  real  crisis.  It 
was  a  real  crisis.  It  was  the  moat  difficult 
crisis  toe've  had  since  the  Cuban  confronta- 
tion of  J9€2.''  (i:mphasls  added.) 

Asked  if  he  thought  the  Watergate  prob- 
lems convinced  him  that  tbe  U.S.  "needed 
a  strong  response  in  the  Mideast  to  convince 
other  nations  tbat  you  have  not  been  weak- 
ened," the  President  responded:  "Well,  I 
noted  speculatlMi  to  tbe  effect  tbat.  the 
Watergate  problems  may  bave  led  tbe  Soviet 
Union  to  miscalculate.  I  tend  to  disagree 
with  that,  however.  I  think  Mi.  Brezhnev 
probably  cant  quite  understand  bow  tbe 
President  of  the  United  States  wouldn't  be 
able  to  handle  the  Watergate  problems.  .  .  . 

"But  I  think  what  happens  is  that  Mr. 
Brezhnev  does  understand  Is  the  power  of 
the  United  States.  What  he  does  know  is  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

"What  be  knows  Is  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  when  be  wae  under  un- 
merciful assault  at  tbe  time  of  Cantbodla,  at 
the  time  at  May  Sth,  when  I  ordered  the 
bombing  and  tbe  mining  of  North  Vietnam, 
at  tbe  time  ot  December  iStb  (the  Christ- 
mas bombing],  still  went  ahead  and  did  what 
he  thought  was  right.  The  fact  that  Mr. 
Brezhnev  knew  that  regardless  of  tbe  pres- 
sures at  home,  regardless  of  what  pe<9le  see 
and  bear  on  television  night  after  night,  be 
would  do  what  was  right.  That's  what  made 
Mr.  Breidinev  set  w  he  dM." 

A  global  military  alert,  an  event  similar 
to  the  1962  Cuban  missile  crisis,  tbe  bomb- 
ing and  mining  of  Hanoi — these  aren't  pre- 
cisely tbe  words  and  phrases  which  suggest 
tbat  confrontation  wltb  tbe  Soviets  has 
somehow  vanished. 

The  1970  MMwt  crisis  also  ended  in  a 
showdown  with  the  SoMete.  Author  and 
Journalist  Allan  Drury  In  Ms  non-flcUonal 
IXKd:  oo  the  Klaon  Administration— CoMrage 
and  Heaitatlou — quoted  a  veteran  foreign 
affairs  observer  of  that  event  as  saying  at  the 
time  the*  ttya  wm  'reidly  the  most  denger- 


ous  crisis  this  Administration  bad  faced." 
Syria,  this  knowledgeable  observer  told 
Drury,  Invaded  Jordan,  after  having  massed 
300  tanks  on  tbe  border,  an  operation  of  such 
magnitude  and  tlme-consiunptlon  tbat  the 
Soviet  Union  could  not  possUHy  have  been 
In  ignorance  of  it. 

FoUowlng  the  attack,  tbe  President  forbade 
any  communication  with  anyone  but  the 
Soviets,  and  to  them  be  barked  a  command : 
"Call  your  boys.  The  Syrians,  back." 

Drury's  foreign  affairs  expert  continued: 
"Tbe  President,  in  tbe  face  of  Intense  and 
even  agonized  bureaucratic  opposition,  stood 
firm.  It  was  understood  that  if  Jordan  really 
started  collapsing,  the  Israelis  would  have  no 
choice  but  to  move.  Tbat  would  mean  that 
tbe  Egyptians  would  probably  feel  that  they 
had  to  move.  If  this  seriously  threatened 
tbe  Israelis,  tbe  United  States  would  bave  to 
move.  In  order  to  prevent  the  final  play  in 
the  game — the  Russian  move — the  Rus- 
sians had  to  be  made  to  understand  tbat 
under  these  conditions  the  United  States 
ipould  move,  which  meant  tbat  a  confronta- 
tation  would  be  inevitable. . . . 

"Be  I  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger)  says  tbat  be 
'practically  never"  goes  to  embassy  parties 
but  the  Egyptians  were  holding  a  reception 
and  he  decided  to  attend — to  show  the  fiag,' 
as  he  puts  it.  Soon  after  be  arrived,  be  bad 
an  unexpected  opportunity  to  make  the  U.S. 
position  once  more  emphatically  clear  to  tbe 
Russians.  He  did  so,  reiterating  the  stand  al- 
ready emphasized   by  tbe  President. 

"At  2:30  the  next  afternoon,  wblle  Kiss- 
inger and  Bill  Rogers  were  having  a  vigorous 
discussion  of  the  situation  in  the  President's 
presence  in  the  Oval  Office,  word  came  tbat 
the  Syrians  were  withdrawing. 

"In  a  few  more  hours,  Hussein  bad  van- 
quished tbe  fedayeen  and  reestablished  his 
control  of  Jordan,  in  a  matter  of  days,  tbe 
President  was  calmly  departing  on  his  pre- 
viously scheduled  visit  to  the  Mediterranean 
fieet.  And  the  crisis  was  over. 

"But  it  might  not  have  been.  If  the  Presi- 
dent had  wavered  and  waffled,  as  some  pro- 
posed, Hussein  would  bave  gone  and  Jordan 
would  have  fallen  to  a  Soviet  client  state. 
Russia  would  bave  been  Implanted  squarely 
astride  tbe  Middle  East,  very  swiftly  Israel 
would  bave  been  m  danger,  complete  c±taoe 
would  bave  ensued  and  war  between  the 
United  States  and  tbe  Soviet  Union  would 
bave  been  almost  impossible   to  avoid. 

•"This  was  the  crisis  the  President  referred 
to  In  bis  foreign  policy  report  to  Congress  on 
Feb.  26,  1971,  as  The  gravest  threat  to  world 
peace  since  this  Administration  came  Into  of- 
fice.' It  is  difficult  to  disagree." 

In  the  Mldest  situaticm,  one  gathers,  con- 
ftontatlon  and  threats  of  confrontation — not 
delicate  diplomatic  metneuverlngs  conjured 
up  by  sucb  words  as  "detente" — are  tbe  order 
of  tbe  day.  In  dealing  successfully  with  tbe 
Communists,  not  Just  with  tbe  Soviets,  a 
leader's  toughness,  his  ability  to  stare  the 
enemy  down  and  bis  military  arsenal  are 
clearly  the  most  essential  ingredients. 

Supplied  and  armed  to  tbe  teeth  with  So- 
viet weaponry,  Hanoi,  for  Instance,  refused 
to  sign  a  peace  agreement  with  tbe  United 
States  or  South  Vietnam  until  the  VS.  ex- 
erted some  ferocious  mOtlary  pressures 
against  North  Vietnam.  President  Nixon 
ootUd  not  buy  his  way  out  of  the  Vietnam 
War  with  expended  8a>vlet  trade. 

Despite  detente.  Soviet  petty  boas  Lenold 
Brttshnev  supplied  the  North  wltb  the  awe- 
some mUltary  might  that  made  tbe  Vietnam 
War  possible,  including  planes,  tanks,  mls- 
sllee  and  long-range  artUlery.  He  fumlafaed 
Hanoi  every  single  aircraft  battery  and  bUs- 
sUe  and  MIO  rcaponslble  for  tbe  shooting 
down  of  the  aeenral  thousand  Amerlcaa 
Irianes  lost  In  the  north  and  the  Sooth. 

On  Hm  very  eve  at  President  Nlaon's  1979 
siounlt  mertlng  wtth  Brertmev,  tbe  Soviet 
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Hanoi's    masalTe    Saater    offensive 
South  Vietnam.  Hanoi  Badlo,  In  fait, 
ported  that  a  lUgh-ranklng  Soviet  dek  »tlon 
was  oonferrlng   wttli   Ebmol's   top   npltary 
leatders  Just  prior  to  tbat  offensive. 

The  Nlzon  Administration  could  noiextrl- 
cate  Itself  from  the  war  untU  It  hai 
Into  Cambodia  and  mined  and  bomt 
phong.  Even  after  these  momentous 
events,  Hanoi  refused  to  sign  anythl 
a  reasonable  agreement  until  the 
tratlon  had  steadUy  rained  bombs  ovei 
during  Christmas  of  1973.  And  Hanoj 
Soviet  connivance.  Is  still  systematic 
latlng  the  agreement. 

A  spokeeman  for  the  Vietnam 
group  In  the  State  Department,  Jim  Bj 
ton.  Informed  Human  Events  last 
Hanoi's  troops  In  South  Vietnam 
"better  equ^jped  .  .  .  than  at  any  pe^ 
the  war."  Purthermore,  the  Soviets  nAst  be 
held  responsible  for  faUlng  to  preveni{  Hun- 
gary and  Pcrtand,  two  of  Moscow's  mo«|  con- 
trollable satellites,  from  flagrantly  sajbotag- 
Ing  the  functioning  of  the  Intern!  tlonal 
Commission  of  Control  and  Supervlsloi  k  tbat 
is  supposed  to  monitor  the  "cease-flj «"  In 
South  Vietnam. 

Briefly,  as  we  have  stressed  before,  t  ere  is 
a  growing  myth  about  detente,  which  h  ks  not 
in  any  way  been  helped  by  the  Presllent's 
frequently  euphoric  pronouncements  about 
Its  success.  While  we  have  been  disa)  mlng, 
the  Soviets  have  constructed  the  mos  fear- 
some military  machine  on  this  earth. 

In  1966— only  eight  years  ago— the  ^  nlted 
States  enjoyed  what  appeared  to  ta  un- 
challenged nuclear  superiority,  while  today 
the  Soviets  have  outstripped  us  in  long  range 
missiles.  Included  In  the  Soviet  missile  force, 
furthermore,  are  more  than  300  giani  S8-9 
missiles,  each  carrying  a  payload  of  2£  i  Qega- 
ton.  These  missiles,  according  to  defea  le  ex- 
perts, make  sense  only  as  flrst-strlke  veap- 
ons,  designed  to  give  Moscow  the  capa4  Ity  to 
knock  out  American  ICBM's  In  their  j  tiard- 
ened.  concrete  slloa. 

While  we  have  been  talking  detente,  1  reah- 
nev  has  Increased  the  ntunber  of  Rl  laslan 
tanks  In  Central  Kurope  from  14,000  t  >  30,- 
000,  thus  giving  the  Warsaw  Pact  o  ttlons 
better  than  a  3-to-l  advantage  over  TATO 
forces.  Jeffrey  Record  of  the  Brooking  ■  In- 
stitution baa  stressed  that  a  study  (  r  the 
Soviet  forces  In  Europe  leads  to  the  f  >llow- 
Ing  conclusions:  the  size  of  the  S  vlet 
ground  forces  In  Europe  is  "groesly  t  spro- 
porUonate"  to  the  Soviet  stated  purpos  that 
they  are  needed  tot  defense  reasons  al  1  the 
structure  "reveals  preparations  for  off«  osive, 
not  defensive,  military  operations." 

Though  pretending  opposition  to  in  sma- 
tional  terrorists  operations,  Breahne  has 
serlotisly  undermined  the  security  <  '  the 
Western  nations  by  fumlablng  trainlz  ;  and 
logical  support  to  a  wide  variety  of  r  volu- 
tlonary  terrorists  in  Asia,  Latin  An  Brtca, 
Europe  and  Africa.  Brian  Crozier,  dlre<  or  of 
the  London-based  Institute  for  the  Sti  dy  of 
Conflict,  recently  warned  that  the  Sovle  s  and 
their  satellites  were  Increasingly  supp  irtlng 
terrorist  movements  with  money  and  arms. 
Said  Croeier: 

"From  the  Russians'  point  of  view,  1  irror- 
ism  Is  an  ideal  weapon.  In  public,  tlu  f  can 
call  for  detente  and  try  to  Improve  rel  tions 
with  a  government.  Sbnultaneously,  thi  f  can 
give  secret  support  to  terrorists  who  m  y  ac- 
tually be  working  to  overthrow  that  g<  rem- 
ment. 

"To  the  Kremlin,  anything  is  good  that 
undermines  the  Interests  of  Western  I  irope 
or  tlie  United  States.  In  Mexico,  for  exi  nple. 
Boinet  Intelllgenoe  recruited  some  pa  Itloal 
dtsstrtetrts  to  attend  Moscow's  Patrlo  Lu- 
mumba University.  The  Russians  tlien  rans- 
ported  the  group  to  North  Korea  for  tn  inlng 
In  Mbotage  and  temrtsm.  Returning  tome, 
the  Mexicans  began  a  campaign  of     irban 


terrorism — as  a  result  of  i^ilch  the  charge 
d'affaires  and  several  of  his  staff  were  ex- 
pelled. 

"The  Soviet  KOB  now  has  its  own  tanorlst 
programs  in  Chile.  ...  In  1960  Russian  anna 
began  reaching  the  Paleatinian  freedom 
fighters,'  who  had  set  up  training  camps  for 
terrorists  in  Lebanon  and  Syria.  Scorea  of 
TurUsh  terrorists  were  instructed  at  these 
camps.  .  .  ." 

"TerrorlBt  organizations  also  co-operate  by 
providing  training  and  places  of  refuge  for 
each  other,  as  well  as  money,  forged  passports 
and  arms.  Like  armies,  terrorists  have  to  have 
bases.  When  you  trace  the  line  of  supply  and 
communication,  you  find  that  they  lead  to  a 
string  of  'subversive  centers.'  The  most  Im- 
portant are  in  the  Communist  countries:  the 
Sovlot  Union  and  its  Bast  European  satellites 
eqsedally.  .  .  . 

Author  J<riin  Barron,  who  recently  pen- 
ned an  authoritative  hotik.  on  the  KOB, 
says  that  the  Soviet  secret  p<dlce  have  prob- 
ably been  more  active  in  fomenting  troubles 
abroad  during  the  Ave  years  of  Nixon's  de- 
tente policies  than  in  the  previous  decade. 

With  all  due  regard  for  the  President,  then, 
detente  is  largely  a  myth.  In  no  way  has  it 
eliminated  confrontations  and  potential  con- 
frontations with  the  Soviets. 

Despite  all  the  offers  of  trade,  etc.,  the 
Soviets  continue  to  build  a  threatening  stra- 
tegic nuclear  arsenal  and  still  engage  in  the 
massive  exportation  of  terrorism  and  sub- 
version around  the  globe.  As  In  Vietnam  and 
the  Middle  East,  they  have  preesed  their  ag- 
gressive policies  to  a  point  where  they  have 
knowingly  risked  a  mUltary  confronUtlon 
with  the  United  Stotee. 

When  the  President  says  detente  is  work- 
ing, he  is,  in  effect,  calling  upon  Congress 
and  the  American  people  to  look  with  favor 
upon — and  to  encourage — the  soft  side  of  his 
dealings  with  Moscow,  expanding  Bed  trade, 
giving  oonoeaslons  In  the  disarmament  area, 
saying  as  litUe  as  possible  to  aid  Soviet  dis- 
sidents like  Solzhenltsyn.  Yet  Judging  from 
the  President's  own  words  and  the  history  of 
his  relations  with  the  Soviets,  the  soft  poli- 
cies have  oon^icuoualy  failed.  They  have 
certainly  not  achieved  what  he  suggested  had 
been  accomplished  last  week:  the  removal  of 
oonfnmtations  with  Ruada.  What  has  paid 
off  has  been  the  President's  posture  of  flrm- 
neaa  in  the  crunch.  And  as  the  President  pre- 
paraa  tat  the  Soviet  summit  in  the  months 
ahead,  it  is  to  be  devouUy  hoped  that  it  is 
the  tough  Nixon — not  the  apologist  for  de- 
tente—that will  go  to  Moecow. 


SUMMER  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
YOUTB 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
one  who  has  been  directly  Involved, 
both  as  a  Senator  and  as  Vice  President, 
in  the  development  of  programs  that 
benefit  poor  youth  of  this  cotmtry,  I  am 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  summer  Jobs  program  will 
be  funded  this  year  without  an  agon- 
izing battle.  Senators  may  recall  that 
the  administration  last  year,  only  at  the 
11th  hour  and  only  after  litigation  in 
the  Federal  courts,  consented  to  pro- 
vide the  funds  necessary  to  maintain 
the  program. 

Although  I  reserve  the  right  to  deter- 
mine later  whether  the  fimdlng  level 
Is  adequate.  It  Is  Indeed  encouraging  to 
lesun  that  the  administration  has 
pledged  to  commit  $300  tnimpn  toward 
summer  Jobs  for  youth,  and  has  done 
it  this  early  In  the  year.  This  $300  mil- 
lion wlU  provide  for  740,200  Jobs— lobs 
for  Which  there  will  be  a  crucial  need 
this  year. 


Tliis  early  commitment  was  no  acci- 
dent, however,  because  the  Congress  in- 
cluded in  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1973  a  transi- 
tion section  that  enabled  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  gear  up  for  a  program  that 
would  be  maintained,  at  the  very  least, 
at  last  year's  levels. 

This  $300  million  will  be  made  up  of 
$208.6  million  In  a  revised  fiscal  year 
1974  budget  request,  and  $91.4  million 
in  manpower  funds  carried  over  from 
last  year.  Although  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred that  the  $91.4  million  had  been 
used  to  fund  this  vital  program  last  year, 
I  understand  that  its  commitment  to  this 
year's  program  represents  a  sincere  ef- 
fort to  maintain  the  momentum  of  the 
summer  Job  effort. 

I  understand  that  the  administration 
also  is  going  to  ask  for  $250  million  in  a 
revised  request  for  fiscal  1974  for  public 
employment  programs  under  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training 
Act. 

However,  Mr.  President,  the  admin- 
istration's funding  proposal  for  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  summer  Jobs 
program  may  not  yet  be  adequate  to 
meet  the  Job  needs  of  many  of  the  dis- 
advantaged yoimg  persons  who  should 
be  receiving  help.  I  exiiect  that  we  may 
have  to  look  more  closely  at  this  pro- 
gram later  this  spring  after  the  full  Im- 
pact of  the  energy  crisis  has  hit  both  the 
poor  rural  su'eas  and  the  cities  of  this 
Nation. 

In  addition  to  the  summer  Jobs  pro- 
gram, there  is  another  program  for  dis- 
advantaged youth  that  I  fear  may  be 
neglected  and  left  to  wither  on  the  vine. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  National  Summer 
Youth  Sports  program.  Since  1969,  the 
program  has  received  about  $15  million 
from  the  Federal  Qovemment,  and  has 
benefited  more  than  208,000  youngsters 
in  36  States.  However,  unless  legislation 
is  enacted  to  extend  certcdn  OSQce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  programs,  the 
siunmer  sports  program  might  expire 
after  the  summer  of  1974. 

Mr.  President,  this  summer  sports 
pirogram  is  needed.  It  gives  the  disadvan- 
taged youth  of  M^  coimtry  excellent 
tittining,  using  the  facilities  of  colleges 
and  universities  and  the  expertise  of 
trained  staff  members.  There  Is  no  reason 
why  this  program — ^which  has  given 
many  youngsters  an  opportunity  to 
develop  skills  and  look  forward  to  the 
future  with  hope — should  be  terminated. 
It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  legisla- 
tion continue  the  life  of  present  OEO 
programs  will  be  given  swift  approval 
when  it  is  introduced  in  the  Congress. 
I  am  greatly  encouraged  that  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  will  not  have 
to  hang  by  its  fingernails  until  the  last 
minute,  before  it  is  certain  enough  funds 
will  be  secured  to  enable  it  to  survive  and 
carry  its  program  forward  another  sum- 
mer. I  ceitalnly  will  do  everything  i>06- 
slble  to  see  that  a  revised  fiscal  year  1974 
budget  request  is  acted  upon  favorably 
and  swiftly  by  Congress. 

Tlie  disadvantaged  youth  of  this  coun- 
try deserve  the  opportunity  to  learn  skills 
that  will  lift  them  out  of  poverty  and  let 
them  cast  off  the  ragged  cloak  of  idle- 
ness. The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
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summer  iofaa  program  and  the  summer 
recreatloD  programs  are  two  instnmients, 
two  tools,  that  will  allow  them  to  do  this. 


COPPER  STOCKPn^  DEPLETION 
AND  PRICE  CONTROLS 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President,  again 
I  find  it  my  unpleasant  duty  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues another  Instance  of  Government 
programs  at  cross  purposes  with  each 
other.  In  my  relatively  short  service  as  a 
UJS.  Senator  I  have  seen  slifflcient  ex- 
amples of  these  cross  purpose  situations 
that  I  am  alarmed  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, including  the  Congress,  Is  not 
aware  of  the  cumulative  effect  of  laws 
passed  and  programs  implemented  with 
an  good  intentions. 

I  refer  In  this  particular  instance  to 
the  dunestic  price  of  refined  copper. 

As  monbers  of  this  body  are  awsu-e, 
the  Congress  during  its  last  session  au- 
thorized the  disposal  of  part  of  the  coim- 
try's  stockpile  of  copper.  By  Public  Law 
93-214,  enacted  on  December  28,  1973. 
the  copper  stockpile  was  ordered  reduced 
from  its  level  at  that  time,  258,000  tons 
to  about  7,000  tons.  The  General  Services 
Administration  has  taken  action  to  carry 
out  the  disposal  of  this  251,000  tons  of 
refined  copper. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
has  already  sold  45,000  tons  by  competi- 
tive bids  at  prices  ranging  from  approxi- 
mately 80  cents  a  poimd  to  $1  per  poimd. 
A  recent  annoimcement  by  GSA  indi- 
cates that  bids  on  another  120  million 
pounds  of  the  stockpile  will  be  opened  on 
March  18,  1974,  in  Washington.  D.C.  It 
is  expected  that  the  prices  the  Govern- 
ment will  receive  from  these  bids  will 
average  90  cents  per  pound  or  better. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  receiving  this  90  cents  per  pound 
for  refined  copper  sold  from  its  stockpile, 
ccvper  beiiw  domestically  produced  and 
sold  by  private  enterprise  is  f  rosen  at  68 
cents  per  pound  by  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council.  This  would  be  bad  oiough  If  it 
were  not  for  another  Oovemment  action 
which  vividly  demonstrates  the  "cross 
purpose"  aspect  of  this  situatkn  which  I 
mentioned  above. 

Recently  the  Department  of  CoDunerce 
has  atmouDoed  that  copper  must  be  in- 
cluded under  the  defense  priorities  sys- 
tem. This  means  that  domestic  producers 
of  copper  must  sell  copper  to  customers 
with  a  defense-rated  order,  regardless  of 
historical  customer  relations,  at  the 
tnaea  price  of  68  cents  a  pound  while 
the  Government  sells  its  stockpfled  eap' 
per  at  about  90  cents  a  pound. 

I  have  no  quanel  at  this  point  wltb 
the  objectives  of  any  one  of  the  three 
major  Government  thnists  that  comprise 
this  complicated  triangle.  The  Cost  of 
Living  Councfl  intends  to  control  infla- 
tion and  protect  the  consumer  The  dis- 
posal of  the  stockpile  was  ordered  aft«r 
extensive  hearings  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  and  althou^  in  view  of 
the  recent  dev^opmoits  regarding  for- 
eign oU  and  mineral  imports.  I  tend  to 
question  thft  wisdom  of  that  decision; 
I  cannot  at  this  point  say  It  Is  wroog. 


The  decision  to  require  producers  to  fill 
orders  from  the  defense  Industry  is  prob- 
ably also  a  very  vaUd  Government  action. 

Questions  do  arise  though,  such  as: 
Why  is  It  the  burden  of  private  enter- 
mise  to  carry  on  the  fight  against  infla- 
tion through  controlled  prices  while  the 
Goveinment  has  no  such  limitation  on  its 
stocks  of  c<9per?  If  the  orders  which  do- 
mestic producers  must  now  fill  for  de- 
fense purposes  have  a  No.  1  prltw:- 
ity  and  come  ahead  of  their  traditional 
customers  at  a  contr<dled  price  for  varied 
defense  needs,  why  cannot  these  orders 
be  filled  from  the  defense  stockpile  which 
is  being  disposed  olf 

These  are  questions  to  which  I  have  no 
reasonable  answers  at  this  point.  I  do 
think  they  are  severe  enough  that  the 
entire  copper  situatl(m  must  be  thor- 
oughly reexamined  and  all  of  these  Gov- 
ernment actions  considered  in  light  of 
their  cconbined  effects. 

I  do  feel  that  the  issues  inv<dved  and 
the  questions  which  aiq;>ear  Jxist  on  the 
surface  of  this  complex  situation  may  be 
severe  enough  to  Justify  a  delay  in  the 
OSA  sale  of  March  18. 1  plan  to  consider 
vety  carefully  that  course  of  action  next 
week  and  if  I  feel  it  is  Justified  after 
closer  examination,  I  will  attempt  to 
have  the  sale  delayed,  or  at  least  have 
the  opening  of  the  bids  delayed. 

I  have  recently  publicly  called  for  the 
end  of  wage  and  price  Mmtnds.  I  am 
confident  that  the  copper  prodticers  who 
are  adversely  affected  by  this  combina- 
tion of  Government  programs  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  decision  to  dl^Mse  of 
the  stockpile  or  the  manner  in  which  the 
stockpile  is  being  disposed  of.  They  do 
not  even  object  to  the  Incluslmi  of  copper 
under  the  defense  priorities  syston. 
What  they  do  object  to,  and  rightfully  so, 
is  the  imposition  on  them  of  an  artifi- 
cially low  price  they  can  charge  for  their 
product.  So,  we  have  here  another  illus- 
tration of  the  disruptive  effect  of  price 
controls  on  another  industry  <tf  vital  im- 
portance to  this  Nation  and  its  economy. 
How  many  more  eyamplwt  of  this  kind 
must  be  exposed  bef  <»«  we  find  the  In- 
testinal fortitude  requbed  to  take  ded- 
aive  action  to  terminate  controls?  I  say 
let  us  do  it  now. 


HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT  OF  1974 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
order  entered  aa  yesterday,  the  Senate 
will  now  resvmie  the  cwislderation  of  the 
unfinished  business,  S.  3066,  the  title  of 
which  the  clerk  will  read. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

Calendar  No.  869  (3.  3066),  a  bill  to  con- 
eoUdate.  simplify,  and  Improve  laws  relative 
to  housing  and  housing  assistance,  to  pro- 
vide Federal  assistance  in  support  of  com- 
munity develt^ment  activities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  time  for  debate  on  the  bill  is 
limited  to  4  hours  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  between  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  or  their  designees.  There 
will  be  30  minutes  on  any  amendments 
except  five  amendments  to  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  . 
■niere  will  be  20  minutes  on  any  amend- 
ment to  an  amendment,  debatable  mo- 
tion, or  aN^eal,  with  the  agreement  in 
the  usual  form. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
taken  out  of  the  bin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ^Wthout 
objection,  the  time  will  not  be  taken  out 
of  the  bill. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
preceded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaninKnis  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLT73ION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  Boose  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  Mil  (HJl.  11793)  to  reorganize 
and  cons(dldate  certain  fxmetions  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  a  new  Federal 
Energy  Administratkm  in  order  to  pro- 
mote more  efBdent  management  of  sudi 
functions  in  which  it  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  All. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consoit  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  imtll  the  hours  of  11  a.m. 
this  morning. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  stand  in  re- 
cess until  the  hour  of  11  aon.  this  mom- 
hig. 

Accordina^.  at  10:45  ajn.  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  11  aon.;  whereupon 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Haxhawat). 


HODSINO   AND   COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1974 

TTie  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  (S.  3066)  to  con- 
solidate, simplify,  and  Improve  laws  rela- 
tive to  housing  and  housing  assistance,  to 
provide  Federal  assistance  in  support  of 
community  development  activities,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Smate  has  before  It  a  Mil.  S.  S066,  cited 
as  the  wptiidvig  and  Community  Develop- 
ntent  Act  of  1974,  which  has  been  recom- 
mended for  Senate  passage  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

Ilils  bill  Is  a  major  rewrite  of  an  oar 
bfksic  housing  laws  and  a  major  con- 
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solidstloD  and  refonn  of  our 
development   programs.   We 
represents  a  major  st^  forward 
posing  new  answers  to  the  problem; 
confront  our  cities  and  towns, 
probably  the  most  significant  legislative 
proposal  on  this  subject  since 
eral   Oovemment   became   involv4l 
housing  back  In  the  1930's. 

It  is  significant  for  a  number 
sons.  In  size  and  coverage  it  excee<ft 
previous  housing  bill  ever  proposfd 
passed  by  the  Congress.  We  look 
with  nostalgia  to  the  great  lantfnark 
housing  bills  of  the  past — the  Nafonal 
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Housing  Act  of  1934  setting  up  the 
the  Public  Housing  Act  of  1937 
Urban  Renewal  Act  of  1949  and  195 
rent  supplement  act  of  1965,  the 
cities  act  of  1966,  and  the 
sidy  act  of  196g.  Every  one  of  thes« 
has  been  rewritten  ai>d  consolidate< 
the  1974  act. 

■nils  bill  is  also  significant 
this  time  the  Government's  housin) 
community  development  programs 
total  disarray.  There  seems  to  be 
confusion  at  the  Federal  level  ant 
local  level  as  to  where  we  are  goinf 
what  can  be  expected  in  the  futur 
Federal  assistance  in  these  fields, 
year,  on  January  5.  the  White  Houe 
off  aJl  HUD  subsidy  funds  for  a  pei 
18  months.  You  can  imagine  the 
consternation  this  caused  among  thi 
tion's  mayors  and  other  Oovemmei  t 
fidals  who  relied  upon  Federal 
provide  decent  housing  and  gooc 
vlronments  for  their  people 

Deq^lte  objections  from  Congrest 
extensive  efforts  to  lift  the  f reese  by 
emors,    mayors,    county    ofBcials, 
heads  of  nearly  every  responsible 
Ing    and    redevelopment     organiz 
throughout  the  Nation,  this  18-: 
m<n«torium  is  still  in  effect. 

There  have  even  been  several 
decisions  to  force  HUD  to  release 
but  HUD  has  appealed,  and  nothln 
has  come  tTom  these  decisions.  HUj 
mains  adamantly  opposed  to  many 
grams  in  existing  law  and  oontlnufs 
resist  further  use  of  the  funds  for 
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programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  only 
out  of  the  current  dllenuna  is  the 
tion  of  new  programs  under  a  nev 
which,  with  congressional  approva 
approval   of  the  President,   would 
the  Federal  Oovemment  back  In 
housing    and   community 
business.    Thousands    of 
throughout  the  Nation  are  waiting 
this  legislation  to  become  law  so  the; 
get  back  to  the  Job  of  cleaning  up 
slums,  eliminating  blighted  areas, 
rebuilding  housing  to  meet  the 
their  citizens. 

For  the  most  part.  S.  3066  is  a 
solidation  bill  bringing  together 
programs  on  the  one  hand  and 
nlty  development  programs  on  the 

On  the  housing  side,  the  existing 
programs  would  be  consolidated  int4 
basic  programs,  a  hrane  ownership 
gram  and  a  rental  program.  The 
I  home  improvement  program  wou  1 
consoUdated  and  in  the  future 
will  be  known  as  title  m  of  the  197 
rather  than  title  I  of  the  1934  act. 

On  community  development,  as  lAany 
of  you  know,  about  10  categorical  ;>ro- 
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grama  are  being  consolidated  Into  a 
single  community  development  program. 
The  most  important  of  these  are  urban 
renewal,  model  cities,  and  water  and 
sewer. 

Thi  new  program  finally  approved  by 
the  committee  Is  basically  the  product  of 
S.  1744,  the  Community  Development  As- 
sistance Act  of  1973  introduced  by  me. 
Many  features  of  the  adminlstraticm's 
special  revenue  sharing  Better  Com- 
munities Act,  8.  1743,  are  also  incorpo- 
rated. The  committee  adopted  the  block 
grant  approach  with  an  application  and 
specific  eligibility  requirements  to  Insure 
that  Federal  funds  would  be  used  with 
a  priori^  to  eliminate  slums  and  blight, 
to  upgrade  low  and  moderate  income 
housing,  and  to  make  the  Nation's  cities 
more  livable,  attractive  and  viable  places 
in  which  to  live,  rather  than  leaving  these 
objectives  to  chance  as  would  have  hap- 
pened under  the  administration's  reve- 
nue sharing  bill. 

The  committee  bill  outlines  specific 
objectives  of  the  program  and  contains 
procedures  to  insure  that  the  PMeral 
funds  are  used  to  meet  these  objectives 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible.  This  is 
done  through  four  requirements. 

First.  A  summary  of  a  4-year  plan  for 
meeting  the  community's  development 
needs,  including  proposed  programs  to 
meet  housing  needs,  to  prevent  and  elim- 
inate slums  and  blight,  and  to  Improve 
community  services; 

Second.  A  description  of  proposed  ac- 
tivities and  expenditures: 

Third.  Certifications  that  the  applicant 
has  met  certain  requirements  related  to 
the  objectives  of  the  act.  citizen  partld- 
pation,  local  codes  and  the  provision  of 
replacement  housing;  and 

Fourth.  A  performance  report  assess- 
ing activities  carried  out  under  the  pro- 
gram In  relation  to  the  community's  de- 
velopment goals  and  the  bill's  objectives. 

The  only  exception  to  the  implica- 
tion process  would  be  for  smaller  cities 
of  under  25,000  p(H>ulation  outside  ur- 
banized areas  which  would  be  applying 
for  Federal  assistance  for  a  single  activ- 
ity, other  than  an  urban  renewal  or 
model  cities  activity,  such  as  the  financ- 
ing of  water  and  sewer  facilities  or  open 
spaces.  The  committee  beUeves  such  an 
excepticKi  should  be  used  sparingly,  on 
an  interim  basis.  Eventually  all  local- 
ities requesting  Federal  fimds  for  signif- 
icant local  development  should  be  re- 
quired to  fulfill  certain  mtninnim  stand- 
ards relative  to  providing  decent  hous- 
ing and  eliminating  sliuns  and  blight. 

The  committee  also  adopted  a  major 
rewrite  of  the  section  701  comprehensive 
planning  assistance  program,  agreeing  to 
the  terms  of  the  Stevenson  bill.  S.  854, 
rather  than  the  administration-sup- 
ported plaiuiing  and  management  provi- 
sions In  order  to  insure  a  higher  priority 
use  of  Federal  grants  for  State  and  locad 
plaiming.  I  beUeve  that  the  biU  would 
resolve  the  present  impasse  on  State  dis- 
tribution of  701  funds  to  commimities 
and  regional  bodies  by  requiring  mutual 
consent  by  the  State  and  local  units  be- 
fore authorizing  State  distribution,  and 
no  unit  would  be  denied  ftmds  because  of 
failure  to  reach  agreement. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  number  of  sig- 
nificant amendments  to  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  on  rural  housing.  For 


the  most  part,  the  new  provisions  would 
broaden  or  liberalize  the  provisions  of 
existing  law  to  cover  deficiencies  in  ex- 
isting law  relative  to  the  authority  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  pro- 
vide assistance  for  lower  Income  rural 
families. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  more  specific  pro- 
vLsions  of  the  bill  in  programs  in  which 
you  have  special  interest. 

The  bill  authorizes  two  new  programs 
for  lower  income  families,  a  new  section 
402  homeowners'  assistance  program  and 
a  new  section  502  rental  assistance  pro- 
gram. In  adopting  these  programs  as  re- 
placements for  the  existing  section  235 
and  section  236  programs,  the  committee 
approved  the  following  reform  provi- 
sions : 

Subsidy  funds  would  be  reserved  for 
use  in  commimities  to  meet  the  housing 
objectives  contained  in  applications  ap- 
proved under  the  new  community  devel- 
opment program  or  would  be  made  avail- 
able for  developers  only  for  use  on  sites 
which  generally  conform  to  housing 
plans  or  imits  of  general  local  govern- 
ment; 

Prototyiie  mortgage  ceilings  would  be 
established  to  insure  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  subsidy  funds  to  hig^-cost 
areas; 

Eligibility  for  assistance  would  be  lim- 
ited in  general  to  families  with  incomes 
less  than  80  percent  of  median  to  Insure 
more  coverage  for  lower  income  families; 

Mandatory  coimsellng  would  be  re- 
quired for  section  402  families  and  dis- 
cretionary counseling  for  section  502 
families  to  reduce  defaults; 

Rehabilitation  would  be  encouraged  by 
setting  aside  20  percent  o(  section  402 
funds  and  10  percent  of  section  502  funds 
for  this  purpose; 

Consimier  protection  would  be  in- 
creased by  a  warranty  requirement  and 
by  provisifxi  for  reimbursement  for  de- 
fective workmanship: 

Economic  IntegraticHi  would  be  encour- 
aged by  requiring  that  20  percent  of  ren- 
tal xmits  in  each  project  be  provided  ad- 
ditional assistance  payments  on  behalf 
of  low-incMne  families  and  that  each 
project  has  a  reasonable  range  of  fam- 
ily incomes; 

Special  consideration  for  the  elderly 
would  be  attained  by  requiring  that  from 
15  to  25  percent  of  contracts  for  rental 
assistance  pfurments  be  set  aside  iot 
housing  projects  for  the  elderly:  and 

Improved  management  would  be  fos- 
tered by  authoridng  the  Secretary  to 
provide  through  c<»itract6  or  otherwise 
for  monitoring  and  supervising  of  pri- 
vately spcmsored  projects. 

The  committee  believes  that  these  pro- 
grams, if  administered  as  designed, 
would  meet  the  objections  raised  to  the 
old  interest  subsidy  programs  and,  when 
coupled  with  community  development 
efforts  on  the  part  of  our  cities,  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  eliminating  dums  and 
blight  and  im>vidlng  decent  housing  for 
all  our  people. 

Mr.  President,  on  January  8,  1973,  as 
Senators  will  recall,  George  Romney, 
then  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Uri>an  Department,  an- 
nounced  a  suspension  of  all  basic  HUD 
assistance  programs.  A  week  later,  on 
January  15,  the  White  House,  in  reject- 
ing my  telegram  of  December  29  urging 
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continuation  of  programs,  charged  that 
the  housing  assistance  programs  were 
"inequitable,"  "wasteful"  and  "ineffec- 
tive '  Two  days  later,  James  T.  Lynn 
appeared  before  the  committee,  follow- 
ing his  nomination  to  be  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  He  assured  us  that 
he  was  committed  to  the  achievement  of 
our  national  housing  goal,  but  said,  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  supported  the 
White  House  position.  When  the  com- 
mittee asked  for  evidence  of  program 
failure,  he  responded  that  he  would  un- 
dertake immediately,  and  with  an  open 
mind,  a  thorough  reevaluation  of  all 
HUD  programs. 

During  the  following  months,  HUD 
officials,  in  speeches  throughout  the 
country,  continued  to  assert  that  the  pro- 
grams had  failed  and  that  the  HUD 
study  would  prove  it.  We  were  told  there 
was  "moimting  evidence"  of  failure. 

It  was  not  until  October  6, 1973,  almost 
9  months  after  the  moratorium  began, 
that  the  committee  received,  in  prelimi- 
nary form,  one  part  of  the  long-awaited 
HUD  evaluation.  In  his  forwarding  let- 
ter, Secretary  Lynn  explained  that  the 
final  editing  of  part  I  would  be  completed 
in  the  near  future,  tmd  that  part  n, 
the  technical  and  background  papers, 
would  also  be  submitted. 

Although  the  study  and  its  conclusions 
have  been  given  wide  publicity,  the  com- 
mittee has  not  yet  received  the  final  copy 
of  part  I  and,  only  very  recently,  received 
a  preliminary  draft  of  the  supporting 
technical  record,  which  turns  out  to  be 
an  essential  part  of  the  evaluation. 

I  report  this  to  the  Senate  to  indicate 
some  of  the  difficulty  the  committee  has 
had  in  considering  the  administration's 
views  and  actions  during  the  past  year. 

As  expected,  the  HUD  study  concluded 
that  our  housing  programs  have  failed. 
This  conclxislon  was  expected.  One  may 
ask  why,  when  there  was  assurance  of 
an  "open  mind."  The  Washington  Post 
of  December  3,  1973,  provides  an  answer. 
The  front  page  story  of  that  day  reported 
that  the  subsidized  housing  programs 
were  frozen  before  there  were  any  jus- 
tifications for  doing  so.  The  story  quotes 
from  a  memorandmn  written  on  March 
5,  1973.  by  the  HUD  Deputy  Assistant 
SecretaJ7  for  Policy  Development,  that 
the  official  reasons  given  for  the  mora- 
torium were  "pai>er  thin."  "highly  sub- 
jective," and  totall"  unsupported  by  any 
backup  data.  "Preparation  of  the  admin- 
istration's position,"  he  went  on  to  say. 
"will  have  to  begin  from  ground  zero." 

Three  days  later,  on  March  8,  HUD  of- 
ficially began  its  evaluation  effort. 

The  HUD  study  is  a  very  long,  very 
theoretical  and  very  technical  document. 
It  also  was  very  expensive,  costing  well 
over  $2  million.  I  am  informed.  In  light 
of  this,  I  requested  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  to  prepare  a  critique  of 
the  preliminary  documents  that  we  have 
now  received.  The  Congressional  Re- 
search Analysis,  which  will  be  available 
as  a  committee  print  as  soon  as  we  can 
get  the  Government  Printing  Office  to 
print  it,  reveals  that  the  evaluation — pre- 
sented chiefiy  in  chapter  4  and  the  tech- 
nical record — is  filled  with  assiunptions 
and  Judgments  that  raise  as  many  pit>b- 
lems  as  answers.  It  clearly  Indicates  why 


no  adequate  assessment  of  the  HUD  work 
is  possible  at  this  time. 

On  the  basis  of  a  215-page  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  analysis,  I  must 
report  that  the  "mounting  evidence"  of 
program  failure,  alleged  by  HUD  officials, 
turns  out  to  be  more  theory  than  fact. 
Its  conclusions  rest,  like  a  house  of  cards, 
on  an  unsteady  foundation.  The  docu- 
ment which  we  have  received  is  not  an 
adequate  evaluation  of  Federal  housing 
programs.  Nor  can  it  be  considered  an 
adequate  base  for  formulating  national 
housing  policy.  It  does  not  contain  Justi- 
fication for  the  past  year's  suspension  of 
homeownership  and  rental  housing  pro- 
grams to  assist  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families,  elderly  families,  rural 
families,  or  families  dependent  on  low- 
rent  public  housing  for  decent  shelter. 
Nor  does  it  contain  Justification  for  end- 
ing grants  to  localities  for  urban  renewal, 
water  and  sewer  or  other  development 
activities.  There  is,  in  short,  nothing  in 
the  HUD  Report  to  support  the  do- 
nothing  policy  of  the  past  year. 

Let  me  say,  however,  that  this  Judg- 
ment is  not  made  in  criticism  of  the  work 
of  many  able  and  dedicated  persons  who 
contributed  to  it.  In  many  respects.  Hous- 
ing in  the  seventies  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  housing  literatiu«.  It  does  not, 
however,  live  up  to  the  claims  made  for 
it  over  the  past  year. 

Why  not?  For  one,  the  Information 
needed  to  assess  the  report  is  not  readily 
available.  Some  of  it  is  stored  in  com- 
puter files;  some  is  in  HUD  offices  across 
the  country.  At  least  one  piece  appears 
to  have  been  submitted  to  a  tmiverslty 
only  weeks  ago  as  a  doctoral  disserta- 
tion. The  HUD  study  says  that  all  of  the 
calculations  presented — and  there  are  a 
considerable  number  of  them — can  be  re- 
peated, and  that  the  same  answers  will 
appear.  "This,"  it  asserts,  "provides  all 
the  information  necessary  to  appraise 
the  reliability  of  the  results." 

But,  clearly,  what  goes  into  the  cal- 
culations is  also  important.  The  reliabil- 
ity of  the  mathematics  caimot  take  the 
place  of  the  validity  of  the  judgments 
and  the  reasoning  used. 

Because  the  study  "does  not  defend  Its 
methods"  which  "would  require  a  de- 
tailed explanation  of  every  computation 
with  a  rationale  for  each  assumption,  no 
one  can,  at  this  time,  readily  evaluate 
the  evaluation.  Three  examples  will  in- 
dicate why  the  evaluation  conclusions 
caimot  be  accepted  without  considerable 
additional  review. 

The  first  example  indicates  a  possible 
bias  in  the  reasoning  used.  The  study 
asks  the  question:  Does  a  section  235 
house  cost  more  to  build  than  a  conven- 
tional house?  Regression  techniques  are 
used  to  arrive  at  a  statistical  answer — • 
which  turns  out  that  the  section  235 
house  is  actually  cheaper,  by  $1.55  per 
square  foot.  But,  the  report  continues: 

The  technique  produced  unexpected  re- 
sults— the  equations  are  mlsspeclfled — It  is 
Impossible  to  draw  statistically  valid  con- 
clusions. 

The  unexpected  result  gives  rise  to  an 
unexpected  judgment — that  the  sample 
used  is  inadequate  amd  that,  therefore, 
a  different  answer  should  be  adopted. 

The  second  example  shows  how  critical 
judgments  are.  In  evaluating  programs. 


and  how  Important  it  is  that  we  imder- 
stand  exactly  how  these  judgments  are 
arrived  at.  The  study  asks  the  question 
whether  a  section  236  project  costs  more 
than  a  conventional  multifamily  apart- 
ment. Two  HUD  siurveys  form  the  basis 
for  determining  the  answer.  One  yielded 
the  result  that  conventional  units  cost 
less;  the  other  indicated  that  section  236 
imits  may  cost  less.  Which  oae  should 
we  accept?  The  finding  that  conven- 
tional units  cost  less  needs  to  be  consid- 
ered carefully  because,  it  tiuns  out,  that 
conventional  units  which  are  Judged  to 
be  comparable  to  section  236  tmits  are 
also,  in  a  number  of  cases,  older  in  age, 
and  becaiose  of  inflation,  lower  in  cost. 
The  finding  that  section  236  units  may 
be  cheaper  also  requires  careful  judg- 
ment because,  the  study  reports,  they 
may  not  actually  provide  equivaJerit 
amenities.  After  due  consideration.  HUD 
makes  the  finding  that  the  section  236 
imits  cost  more  by  some  20  percent.  It 
is  not,  however,  fuUy  clear  that  the  judg- 
ment is  correct. 

A  third  example  shows  how  fragile 
the  ccmclusions  are.  The  study  asks  the 
question  whether  tenants  in  section  236 
housing  receive  a  dollar  in  benefit  for 
the  dollar  it  costs.  This,  everyone  would 
acknowledge,  is  a  difficult  question  to  an- 
swer with  mathematical  precision.  But 
the  study  does.  Section  236  housing  is 
determined  to  be  inefficient,  because  ac- 
cording to  the  calculations  performed, 
a  tenant  receives  only  an  equivalent  of 
$50  hi  benefits  for  every  $100  spent  out 
of  the  Federal  Treasury. 

What  supports  this  conclusion?  A 
series  of  estimates  beginning  with  an 
estimate  of  the  "true  market  rent"  that 
a  section  236  unit  would  command  with- 
out a  subsidy,  and  requiring,  among 
many  other  steps  taken,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  consumer  preferences  of  pub- 
lic homing  residents,  and  the  sissumi>- 
tion  that  these  preferences  are  identical 
to  those  held  by  residents  of  section  236 
housing.  This  suggests  the  complexity 
of  the  analysis  that  has  been  undertaken 
to  provide  an  evaluation  of  HUD  housing 
programs. 

Theory  should  clearly  guide  man's  ef- 
forts. But  not,  however,  until  It  has  rig- 
orously been  put  to  the  tests  of  logic 
and  reality. 

Several  specific  charges  have  been  re- 
peated over  and  over  again  by  adminis- 
tration officials  regarding  the  existing 
housing  programs.  The  Congressional 
Research  Service  review  of  the  HUD 
study  discusses  several  of  these,  which  I 
would  briefiy  caU  to  your  attention. 

The  first  of  the  oft-repeated  charges 
is  that  our  present  housing  programs 
adopt  the  wrong  approach.  They  empha- 
size housing  production. 

This  is  wrong,  it  is  alleged,  because 
the  problem  we  are  trying  to  deal  with 
is  not  a  housing  problem,  but  an  income 
problem.  The  better  approach,  it  is  as- 
serted, is  to  provide  direct  cash  assist- 
ance to  poor  pe<H)le.  Instead  of  directing 
our  attention  to  building  housing. 

This  analysis  is  simplistic,  and  its  pol- 
icy is  seriously  defective.  The  low-in- 
ccHne  housing  problem  of  our  country  is 
not  simply  an  income  problem.  It  Is,  at 
this  pouat  in  our  history,  a  housing  prob- 
lem— a  problem  arising  from  an  insuffl- 
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clent  supply  of  decent  housing. 
Federal  assistance  for  the  produc 
housing  is  required  to  help  sol^ 
problem  because  as  long  as  the  I 
is  insufficient,  the  cost  of  decent : 
will  remain  out  of  the  reach  of 
come  groups.  To  say  that  a  syslem  of 
direct  cash  assistance  will  solve  thi  hous- 
ing problems  of  the  poor  while,  it  the 
same  time,  shutting  off  all  Fede  al  as- 
sistance for  the  production  of  hou  ing,  is 
to  ignore  the  very  real  facts  tba  there 
just  is  not  enough  decent  housing  n  this 
country  now  to  go  around,  even  i  every 
family  were  given  enough  money  o  buy 
it.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  a  progil  un  of 
cash  assistance  would,  in  the  abs<  3ce  of 
a  production  program  assure  an  ad  xjuate 
supply — at  the  right  places  aiad  t  nes — 
for  many  years  to  come. 

A  system  of  flirect  cash  assistam  s  may 
also  prove  to  be  a  useful  tool  n  the 
housing  field.  In  the  Housing  bill  at  1970, 
the  conunittee  authorized  the  hfpusing 
allowance  experiment  whicli  ham  been 
undertaken  by  HUD.  In  this  year'Jhous- 
ing  bill,  a  significant  expansion  a  that 
program  would  be  authorized.  It  i  ,  con- 
sequently, the  view  of  the  con  nlttee 
that  direct  cash  assistance  sho  Id  be 
examined  as  one  of  the  means  fo  solv- 
ing housing  problems.  But  the  c«  omit- 
tee  rejects  the  view  that  such  a  pi  tgram 
should  replace  production  progn  ns  at 
this  time. 

It  should  add  that  there  is  airt  Euly  a 
significant  shift  in  the  administration's 
position  on  the  question  of  hoiisify  pro- 
duction. Increasingly,  admlnlnration 
officials,  are  recognizing  that  pro<nction 
programs  will  be  needed  to  meet,  bous- 
ing needs  in  many  areas  of  the  ci|mtry. 
Housing  production  programs 
longer  in  the  doghouse.  The  isiue  is 
becoming  what  kind  of  productio  pro- 
gram. This  gives  rise  to  a  second  i  tiarge 
that  continues  to  be  repeat«  — the 
charge  that  the  present  interest  a  l>sldy 
programs  are  defective.  Much  ha 
made  of  this  aUegation  in  the  U  ht  of 
repeated  stories  about  excessive  d^Taults 
and  widespread  srandals. 

The  facts,  however,  indicate  Vaki  the 
interest  subsidy  programs  are  no<  actu- 
arilly  unsound,  despite  projected  rates 
that  sound  high  and  that  reflect  iraud- 
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A  recent  analysis  indicates 
Insurance  funds  for  the  section 
gram  are  actuarially  sound  at  a 
termination  rate  of  18  percent 
projected  to  remain  so.  The  most 
actuarial  data  shows  that  defaull 
for  later  loans  are  lower  than  for 
loans.    This   positive   projection 
support  from  the  fact  that  HUD 
ready    made   significant 
in   its  underwriting  procedures, 
tional  suppmt  would  be  anticipate) 
expansion  of  counseling  activities 
would  be  required  under  the  1974 
ing  bin.  Moreover,  a  stabilizing  c 
nomic  conditions  in  the  future  in 
her  of  areas  In  the  Nation  woul 
serve  to  reduce  default  levels 
icant^. 

A  recent  examination  of  the 
235  defaults  showed  that  more 
percent  of  an  program  defaults  oclurred 
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in  Just  two  of  the  areas,  Seattle  and 
Dallas.  Experience  under  section  236  also 
does  not  indicate  that  the  program  is 
actuarially  imsound,  although  the  data 
are  not  su£Qclent  to  msike  an  adequate 
projection.  Experience  with  other  FHA 
multifamily  programs  suggests  that 
even  when  troubled  with  default  experi- 
ence in  early  yean,  such  profrrams  have 
in  the  longer  run  become  actuarially 
sound. 

The  charge  of  widespread  scanuals  has 
on  close  exanunation  been  less  attributa- 
ble to  subsidized  housing  programs  in  a 
few  localities  than  to  unsubsidized  pro- 
grams, that  the  number  of  indictments 
for  criminal  activities  related  to  the  high 
incidence  of  foreclosures  in  a  few  areas 
involved  abuses  of  section  203  and  sec- 
tion 221(d)  12)  nonsubsidized  home  fi- 
nancing, reflecting  laxity  in  program 
management,  rather  than  inherent 
weaknesses  of  any  of  the  specific  pro- 
grams. 

Another  charge  frequently  raised  con- 
cerns alleged  inequities  in  the  present 
housing  programs.  It  is  asserted,  for  ex- 
ample, that  HUD  housing  programs 
serve  only  a  small  percentage  of  those 
eligible.  This  analysis,  however,  has  sev- 
eral shortcomings.  It  assumes  that  all 
households  of  a  particular  income  group 
have,  by  definition,  a  common  housing 
problem.  There  are.  however,  many  low 
income  households,  including  many 
homeowners,  who  may  not  have  a  hous- 
ing problem  so  much  as  a  food  or  health 
problem,  or  an  income  or  welfare  prob- 
lem. There  are.  moreover,  a  very  large 
number  of  low-income  families  who  re- 
ceive their  housing  assistance  through 
welfare  rather  than  housing  programs, 
but  are  uncounted  as  housing  assistance 
recipients.  Some  groups,  such  as  single 
persons  of  middle  age,  although  of  low 
income,  have  not  been  included  as 
eligible  recipients  of  housing  assistance 
by  legislative  design,  because  of  the  lim- 
ited bousing  assistance  resources  avail- 
able. The  Congressional  Research  Service 
analysis  suggests,  moreover,  that  a  par- 
tial analysis  of  equity — in  terms  of  hous- 
ing programs  alone — is  misleading  in  the 
broader  conception  of  equity,  and  that 
instead,  the  equity  of  Federal  assistance 
programs  should  be  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  benefits  received  under  all  major 
assistance  programs,  including  medical, 
food,  education,  and  other  Federal  aid 
rather  than  any  single  program  such  as 
housing  since  not  all  families  within  an 
income  group  have  identical  needs.  The 
allegation  tliat  only  a  few  are  served  and 
consequently  benefit,  also  suffers  from 
the  neglect  of  indirect  benefits.  Housing 
programs  have  worked,  for  the  most  part, 
by  aiding  some  persons  directly,  and 
helping  an  indirectly  by  increasing  the 
total  stock  of  decent  housing  available. 
Several  other  equity  questions  are 
raised  as  arguments  against  the  existing 
programs.  It  is  sometimes  asserted  that 
equity  requires  that  those  in  the  lowest 
income  groups  should  be  served  first.  The 
sections  235  and  236  programs  for  ex- 
ample, are  charged  with  not  serving 
those  most  In  need. 

But  this  charge  of  inequity  Is  misdi- 
rected. The  Congress  did  not  Intend  that 
these  programs  should  serve  the  very 
poor.  The  statutory  provisions  clearly 


provide  that  income  eligibility  should  be 
established  at  the  lowest  practicable  lev- 
els consistent  with  the  abUlty  to  make 
required  payments  for  housing,  taking 
into  account  the  subsidy  assistance  made 
available  under  the  law.  While  the  Con- 
gress did  not  intend  to  automaticaUy  ex- 
clude the  lowest  income  groups  from 
homeownership  and  rental  programs,  it 
did  not  design  the  programs  principally 
to  serve  such  families.  Accordingly,  per- 
sons served  by  these  programs  generally 
have  a  higher  average  income  than  would 
persons  served  by  pubUc  housing  and  rent 
supplemental  programc.  This  congres- 
sional  intent  is  ignored  in  the  HUD  cal- 
culation of  the  nimiber  of  persons  in 
need  served  by  housing  programs,  since 
a  $5,000  income  was  selected  as  the  di- 
viding line  between  the  most  needy  who 
should  be  served  and  other  Income 
groups. 

A  number  of  additional  inequity  argu- 
ments are  raised  in  the  HUD  analysis.' 
The  Congressional  Research  Service  re- 
port suggests  that  the  underlying  as- 
sumptions and  reasoning  of  such  aUega- 
tions  of  inequities,  while  not  totally  with- 
out merit,  are  dubious,  and  require  con- 
siderable examination  before  acceptance. 

It  is,  moreover,  difiOcult  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  charge  of  "inequity"  when 
no  reaUstic  alternative  is  presented. 
While  it  may  be  desirable  to  quadruple 
the  Federal  budget  for  housing,  as  is 
implied  by  the  direct  cash  assistance  pro- 
gram, iK>  budget  proposal  has  been  se- 
riously made  to  carry  out  such  a  program. 

Another  major  charge  against  exist- 
ing housing  programs  concerns  their 
cost.  It  has  been  aUeged  that  these  pro- 
grams wiU  cost  between  $65  and  $65 
billion  over  the  next  30  to  40  years.  It 
should,  however,  be  noted  Uiat  these 
estimates  cover  aU  housing  programs, 
including  public  housing  which  now 
shelters  over  1  miUion  of  our  lowest 
income  families.  It  is  estimated  that  pub- 
lic housing  costs  alone  count  for  almost 
two-thirds  of  the  total  for  aU  housing 
programs.  Since  most  of  the  subsidy  pay- 
ments would  be  made  in  future  years, 
their  discounted  value  at  the  present 
time  would  total  less  than  $40  billion, 
or  $1  billion  per  year.  At  current  budget 
levds.  this  would  be  about  one-third  of 
1  percent  of  the  cturent  annual  Fed- 
eral biidget.  an  amount  that  is  not  in- 
consistent with  current  priorities.  Fur- 
thermore, the  estimated  public  housing 
costs  fail  to  take  account  of  the  offset- 
ting value  of  a  publicly  owned  stock  of 
low-income  hoiuing  after  the  cs4>ital 
debt  on  them  has  been  paid  off — which 
win  come  to  pass  in  about  5  years  for 
the  oldest  projects. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  untuilmous  con- 
sent that  the  following  staff  members  of 
the  Housing  Subcommittee  may  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  daring  the  course 
of  the  debate  on  this  measure:  Howard 
Beasley.  Carl  Coan,  Thomas  A.  Brooks, 
Jeremiah  Bucldey.  RandaU  Higgins. 
Robert  Malakoff,  and  Dorle  Thomas.  I 
presume  that  not  aU  of  them  wiU  be  here 
at  the  same  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
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Today  we  are  going  to  consider  one  of 
the  most  Important  pieces  of  legislation 
that  this  Congress  has  considered  since 
enactment  of  the  1968  Housing  Act.  The 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974.  if  enacted,  wlU  affect  this 
Nation's  housing  efforts  for  years  to 
come.  AddiUonaUy.  it  provides  for  a  ma- 
jor revision  in  the  existing  community 
development  programs. 

Two  years  ago,  this  body  passed  a  biU 
which  was  similar  in  scope  and  content. 
Unfortunately,  that  bin  did  not  reach  the 
House  floor.  It  is  hoped  that  the  same 
fate  does  not  await  this  proposal.  The 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  has  labored  long  and  hard  on 
this  bin,  and  there  are  many  provisions 
of  exceptional  merit  within  its  357  pages. 
Most  of  these  provisions  are  long  over- 
due, and  I  am  pleased  that  they  are  in- 
cluded. But,  as  I  have  stated,  this  is  a 
large  blU.  I  do  not  remember  when,  if 
ever,  we  have  produced  as  big  a  biU  as 
this.  Unfortunately,  the  larger  the  bUl, 
the  more  of  a  chance  there  is  for  conflict 
and  contradiction.  The  larger  the  bUl, 
the  more  of  a  chance  there  is  for  inclu- 
sion of  obscure,  but  highly  important 
provisions.  For  the  most  part,  I  would 
agree  with  the  provisions  contained  in 
S.  3066.  But,  there  are  certain  elements 
of  this  proposal  to  which  I  must  take 
strong  exception.  I  should  very  briefly 
like  to  touch  up<Hi  these  issues. 

One  of  the  provisions  is  contained  in 
section  107  of  S.  3066.  This  is  the  same 
provision  that  was  offered  to  the  FHA 
txtension  biU  this  past  summer  but  was 
not  adopted.  It  would  provide  that  an 
owner  of  a  house  that  was  insured  by 
FHA  could  obtain  compensation  from 
the  FHA  if  it  could  be  shown  that  a 
defect  existed  at  the  time  of  the  FHA 
inspection,  and  that  defect  could  have 
reasonably  been  discovered  during  such 
an  inspection,  but  was  not.  I  do  think 
that  if  the  FHA  has  been  at  fault,  then 
8(Hnethlng  should  be  done  to  anevlate 
the  harm  that  it  caused.  But,  this  provi- 
sion goes  much  further.  It  changes  the 
natiu«  and  role  of  the  FHA  as  we  have 
known  it  in  the  past.  From  now  on,  when 
FHA  Inspects  an  existing  property,  in- 
stead of  Inspecting  it  to  simply  deter- 
mine its  value  in  its  current  condition, 
fw  Insxirance  purposes,  it  will  now  be 
In  the  business  of  warranting  the  con- 
dition of  the  property  to  the  piuxhaser. 
I  think  that  this  should  be  a  responsi- 
biUty  of  the  seUer  rather  than  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Additionally,  this  pro- 
vision reqtiires  that  FHA  offer  such 
compensation  to  owners  whose  mort- 
gage was  insiu-^  by  them  as  far  back  as 
1068.  I  think  that  this  would  be  an 
almost  impossible  task  to  perform. 
Furthermore,  HUD  has  estimated  that 
the  initial  costs  of  this  program  could 
be  as  high  as  $300  mllUon. 

Another  important  provision  con- 
tained in  this  bin  Is  the  contizuiation 
in  a  revised  form  of  the  old  section  235 
and  section  236  programs,  now  known  as 
the  section  402  and  section  502  pro- 
grams. It  cannot  be  denied  that  these 
programs  have  contributed  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  many  units  that  are 
needed  to  house  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families  In  this  country.  As 
Senators  are  aware,  a  year  ago  Janu- 


ary, HUD,  placed  a  moratorium  on 
these  programs  because  they  thought 
that  there  were  many  inequities  in  them, 
they  were  inefficient,  and  many  would 
be  subject  to  defaults  in  the  near  future. 

Many  have  questioned  the  findings  of 
the  HUD  study,  and  passed  it  off  as  the 
administration's  attempt  to  scuttle  the 
existing  subsidy  programs  in  favor  of 
paving  the  way  for  its  new  direct  cash 
assistance  approach  to  produce  housing. 
It  was  thought  tha*^  the  projected  default 
rate  was  greatly  over-exaggerated.  In  or- 
der to  determine  precisely  what  the  cur- 
rent situation  was  in  the  HUD  region 
that  I  am  most  concerned  about,  the 
DaUas  region,  I  asked  HUD  to  give  me  a 
status  report  on  the  section  236  program. 
As  of  December  31,  1973,  the  following 
Information  for  section  236  imits  in  re- 
gion VI,  which  covers  5  States,  was  ob- 
tained. There  are  49,350  imits  either  pro- 
duced or  in  progress.  Of  this  amount, 
1,494  units  were  foreclosed,  2,692  imits 
were  assigned  to  the  Secretary,  and  2,138 
units  were  in  default.  This  means  that 
8.5  percent  of  the  imits  were  either  fore- 
closed or  held  by  HUD.  If  you  add  the 
units  that  are  in  default  the  figiu-e  is  in- 
creased to  12.8  percent.  Now,  I  cannot 
tell  you  if  this  is  the  result  of  inflation, 
the  nature  of  the  program,  FHA  process- 
ing, or  what.  AU  I  do  kno'v  is  that,  with 
some  modification,  we  are  providing  for 
a  new  program  that  contains  the  very 
same  framework  as  the  program  we  in- 
tend to  replace.  While  the  program  has 
produced  several  successful  projects  in 
the  past,  I  think  that  these  figures  show 
that  It  is  not  without  many  substantial 
problems. 

Now  what  bothers  me  the  most  is  that 
section  821  of  the  biU  wiU  require  that 
aU  fimds  that  are  appropriated  for  each 
program  contained  in  S.  3066  must  be 
made  avaUable  to  be  spent  during  each 
year.  What  this  would  do  would  be  to 
mandate  the  spending  of  an  fimds  au- 
thorized for  section  502.  If  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  section  502  program 
would  provide  housing  for  lower  Income 
famines,  and  that  HUD  would  not  wind 
up  owning  the  projects  in  a  couple  of 
years,  and  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
program  would  operate  as  it  is  envisioned 
to  operate,  then  I  would  approach  sec- 
tion 821  with  a  different  perspective.  But 
no  one  h£is  shown  me  that  section  502 
win  be  without  the  problems  that  have 
plagued'  section  236.  Some  have  said  that 
an  that  Is  needed  is  better  quaUty  proc- 
essing by  HUD.  But,  I  do  not  think  that 
this  is  the  answer,  as  quaUty  processing 
supposedly  has  been  in  existence  since 
1971  as  a  result  of  the  many  criminal  In- 
dictments that  occurred  due  to  the  FHA 
scandals  at  that  time.  And  whUe  it  is 
true  that  this  bin  would  provide  operat- 
ing subsidies  for  increases  in  costs  of 
utiUtles,  maintenance,  and  taxes  after 
the  initial  year  of  operation,  I  question 
the  wisdcMn  of  a  program  that  could 
make  a  project  eligible  for  operating  sub- 
sidies a  year  after  the  rent-up  occurs. 
It  disturbs  me.  Mr.  President,  that  sec- 
tion 821  would  require  us  to  q>end  mO- 
Uons  of  dollars  on  a  program  that  could 
continue  to  make  the  HUD  Secretary  the 
largest  property  owner  In  the  United 
States. 


Additionally,  S.  3066  provides  for  new 
and  imtried  programs.  Section  821  would 
require  spending  money  on  such  pro- 
grams, even  if  HUD  determines  after 
several  months  or  years  of  operation  that 
such  programs  were  designed  poorly  and 
do  not  produce  housing  units  in  the  man- 
ner for  which  they  were  originally 
created. 

Another  pro^^sion  of  S.  3066  that 
causes  me  some  concern  is  chapter  ni 
which  deals  with  community  develop- 
ment. In  anocating  community  develop- 
ment fimds,  no  consideration  is  given  to 
what  a  community  might  need.  Rather, 
funding  is  based  on  what  a  community 
has  received  in  the  past.  This  simply  re- 
wards past  grantsmanship.  I  am  sure 
that  most  of  these  "hold  harmless"  com- 
munities would  still  need  funds,  but  such 
a  need  would  stiU  be  recognized  and  met 
under  an  anocation  formula  as  originally 
proposed  in  the  Better  Communities  Act. 
As  I  stated  on  this  floor  a  few  days  ago. 
the  present  aUocation,  for  extunple, 
would  exclude  from  an  entitlement  fund- 
ing 28  cities  and  counties  in  Texas  and  51 
cities  and  counties  in  California.  The 
only  way  these  communities  could  now 
receive  funding  is  to  make  a  mad  scram- 
ble during  the  first  year  for  a  portion  of 
the  discretionary  funds  that  might  be 
available.  I  submit  that  if  this  occurs,  we 
have  not  at  aU  progressed  in  our  efforts 
to  modernize  community  development 
funding.  What  we  wlU  have,  essentiaUy. 
is  the  urban  renewal  process  an  over 
again.  An  appUcation  win  be  submitted 
and  a  Federal  official  win  compare  it 
with  others  to  determine  which  one  re- 
ceives the  funds. 

Another  issue  that  has  caused  me  some 
concern  Is  the  requirement  that  the  10- 
percent  local  matching  requirement  be 
in  the  form  of  cash.  I  think  that  this 
could  result  in  excessive  paperwork  and 
redtape.  In  section  308(a)  (2)  we  aUow 
a  community  to  use  10  percent  of  the 
project  funds  completely  as  it  sees  fit.  If 
we  can  presume  for  a  moment  that  this 
10  percent  is  the  same  10  percent  that 
is  required  to  be  contributed  in  cash, 
what,  in  effect,  results?  The  90 -percent 
Federal  contribution  could  be  looked 
upon  as  really  being  a  100-percent  grant. 
The  10-percent  local  share  could  be  used 
in  any  manner  the  locaUty  sees  fit.  So 
why  should  it  be  In  cash?  Why  could  it 
not  be  in  the  form  in  which  the  cash  win 
eventually  be  spent?  The  result  win  be 
the  same,  but  a  lot  of  paperwork  win  be 
bypassed.  Additionally,  this  does  not  re- 
flect the  different  flnancisd  capabiUties 
that  exist  among  our  cities.  Some  are 
bonded  to  their  limit.  Others  are  not. 

I  agree  that  some  guidance  should  be 
given  as  to  the  purposes  for  which  these 
funds  can  be  used.  But,  I  think  that  the 
bin  contains  provisions  which  tmduly  re- 
strict our  local  officials  as  to  how  they  use 
this  money.  They  are  In  the  best  position 
to  know  what  the  local  priorities  are.  But 
regardless  of  these  needs  and  priorities, 
we  are  telling  them  in  section  306  that 
they  cannot  use  more  than  20  percent  of 
their  funds  for  Improving  certain  t3T)es 
of  community  public  services.  For  cities 
that  have  had  an  extensive  model  cities 
program,  for  example,  this  could  irrep- 
arably cripple  thehr  efforts.  Regardless 
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of  this  fact,  I  questk»  the  wisdom  rf  our 
looking  over  the  local  official's  sii  tulder 
in  determining  how  the  funds  she  ild  be 
spent.  Additionally,  section  308 (b:  con- 
tains more  restrictions  which  I  thii  k  will 
only  serve  to  cause  an  increase  i  i  red- 
tape  and  processing  problems  and  could 
distort  a  conununity's  effort  to  solv  some 
of  its  pressing  problems. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  earli(  r,  the 
enormity  of  8.  3066  makes  it  very  d  GOcult 
to  see  precisely  what  some  of  these  >rovi- 
sions  might  mean.  For  Instance,  i  stead 
of  having  the  maximum  FHA  mo  tgage 
limit  set  in  a  statute,  the  bill  pr  poses 
that  the  limit  be  set  at  not  mor<  than 
100  percent  of  the  prototype  cost  for  a 
particular  area.  Ttauere  are  many  diffi- 
culties in  establishing  a  prototype  cost, 
but  some  preliminary  figures  I  hav  :  seen 
would  result  in  setting  the  FHA  mo:  tgage 
limit  at  a  level  which  is  lower  thai  that 
which  currently  exists  in  statute.  I  o  not 
think  that  this  was  the  intent  of  th<  com- 
mittee,  and  I  would  hope  that  whec  HX7D 
determines  prototype  costs  due  o  Ddd- 
eration  will  be  given  to  tills  problei  i. 

Another  interesting  factor  that  :  have 
gleaned  from  this  bill  is  the  income  imits 
that  are  used  to  determine  eligibili  y  for 
assisted  housing  programs.  While  \  e  at- 
tempted to  achieve  imiformity  ii  the 
definition  of  income  as  it  relates  to  sligi- 
bility  of  a  f tunily  for  participation  a  as- 
sist^ housing  programs,  we  uxif  ortv  late- 
ly have  achieved  everything  but  thi  i. 

The  section  502  program  would  n  ike  a 
family  eligible  for  assisted  housi  ig  if 
their  income  did  not  exceed  80  perc  nt  of 
the  median  income  for  the  area.  ]  i  the 
section  402  program,  the  Secret!  :y  of 
HUD  can  establish  a  ceiling  which  ;:ould 
be  higher  or  lower  than  the  80  perc  nt  of 
median  figure.  For  regular  public  h<  ising 
programs,  income  limits  for  occu  ancy 
are  determined  by  the  local  housir  i  au- 
thority, with  the  approval  of  HUD  But, 
as  projects  are  required  to  have  'very 
low-income"  families,  another  ii  come 
limit  is  needed.  As  used  in  the  nei  sec- 
tion 8  public  housing  program,  elig  >ility 
for  assistance  could  vary  depending  upon 
whether  or  not  the  unit  to  be  occui  ed  is 
a  new  unit  or  an  existing  one. 

As  a  res\ilt  of  this  lack  of  unifo  mity 
the  following  situation  could  resul  .  Let 
us  take  the  political  Ixiundaries  c  the 
District  ol  Columbia  as  a  market  Eu-ea. 
The  median  intcome  for  a  family  o  four 
in  the  District  is  $9,583.  If  we  ta  «  80 
percent  of  this,  a  family  could  not  oake 
more  than  $7,666  to  qualify  for  thi  sec- 
tion 502  program.  But  if  we  assum<  that 
a  new  two-bedroom  apartment  h  the 
District  of  Columbia  could  have  i  fair 
market  rental  of  $250.  to  qualify  f<  :  the 
section  8(g)  public  housing  pro(  ram, 
a  family  could  make  up  to  $12,0(  >.  In 
other  words,  you  could  roake  $12,00  and 
qualify  for  public  housing,  whicl  was 
originally  designed  for  very  low-ix  wme 
families,  but  you  could  not  qualil  '  for 
the  FHA  iHihsldiaed  section  502  proi  ram. 
Is  this  what  we  really  want?  If  it  Is,  I 
sutunit  that  if  anyoiie  thinks  tha  the 
FHA  subsidized  programs  are  in  f  aan- 
clal  difficulty  now,  the  situation  w  U  be 
greatly  tiggravated  in  the  near  f  uti  re. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  pnv\  tusly 
stated,  I  strongly  support  some  at  the 
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very  important  revisions  and  additions 
to  our  existing  bousing  and  community 
develcHTiuent  laws  which  are  contained  in 
S.  3066.  We  are  in  a  very  sad  state  in 
this  country,  as  little  housing  is  being 
provided  for  lower-  and  moderate-in- 
come families.  Additionally,  some  of  the 
best  talent  that  has  been  responsible  for 
the  local  administration  of  the  different 
community  development  programs  is  be- 
ing lost  to  other  forms  of  employment. 
Our  local  renewal  agencies  are  being  dis- 
banded and  the  projects  for  which  ttiey 
had  the  responsibility  of  administering 
are  at  a  standstill.  While  I  disagree  with 
some  very  basic  issues  in  this  bill,  I  think 
tliat  the  needs  of  tiiis  country  demand 
that  we  act  quickly  on  tiiis  legislation. 
Likewise,  it  is  hoped  that  our  colleagues 
in  the  House  will  be  able  to  rep<yt  a  bill 
in  the  near  future  which  deals  with  these 
same  issues.  We  could  then  iron  out  any 
differences  that  might  exist  and  get  a 
bill  enacted  so  we  could  get  some  of 
these  programs  in  operation.  This  Nation 
can  ill  afford  congressional  apathy  on 
such  major  issues. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  cUbsence  of 
a  quorum,  and  ask  unaninxius  consent 
that  the  time  consumed  be  charged 
equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  HuD- 
DLKSTON).  Without  objectioo.  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanixnous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Ttie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brookk)  such  time  as  he  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recofnized. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  nearly  2  years  since  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs has  brought  a  comprehensive  hous- 
ing and  community  development  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate.  The  omnibus  housing 
bill  which  the  Senate  approved  by  a  vote 
of  80  to  1  in  March  of  1972  died  in  the 
Rules  Committee  in  the  other  body  dur- 
ing the  waning  days  of  the  92d  Congress. 
The  bill  which  the  Senate  takes  up  to- 
day, if  enacted,  will  be  the  first  major 
revision  of  our  housing  and  community 
development  laws  since  1968.  Without 
question  it  is  the  most  extensive  piece 
of  housing  legislation  ever  considered  by 
the  Senate. 

This  bill  was  drafted  iinder  the  shadow 
of  an  unprecedented,  unwise,  and  in  my 
opinion  unlawful,  moratorium  on  con- 
struction of  federally  subsldiaed  housing. 
Hie  timing  of  the  moratorium  corre- 
sponded with  a  severe  contraction  of 
mortgage  credit,  thus  aggravating  a  se- 
vere housing  situation.  As  the  commit- 
tee worked  <»  this  bill,  it  watched  hous- 
ing starts  plummet  to  a  3-year  low. 

While  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  frxxse  housing  subsidy  funds,  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment proceeded  to  study  what  were 
our  bousing  programs.  The  results  of  this 
study  were  presented  to  the  Congress  in 
September  of  last  year.  If  one  were  to 
simimarize  the  study  in  a  word,  it  would 
be  "inconclusive."  A  considerable  amount 
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of  data  was  compDed  at  considerable  ex- 
pense, but  HUD'S  finding  that  exisUng 
housing  subsidy  programs  are  defective, 
a  result  which  many  regard  as  preor- 
dained, is  questioned  by  independent  ex- 
perts. 

On  the  other  hand,  HUD's  prescription 
for  the  future  of  our  housing  assistaoice 
programs  was  equally  inconclusive.  The 
Department  recommended  that  we  move 
toward  a  program  of  direct  cash  assist- 
ance to  low- income  families  while  test- 
ing the  viability  of  such  a  program  by 
an  expanded  "housing  allowance"  ex- 
periment. While  the  committee  has  given 
HUD  the  authority  to  proceed  with  this 
"housing  allowance"  experiment,  it  has 
not  put  total  reliance  on  this  as  yet  un- 
proven  concept. 

The  housing  programs  which  the  com- 
mittee is  presenting  to  the  Senate  for 
consideration  reflect  the  committee's 
belief  that  there  must  be  a  continuity  in 
our  housing  policy,  particularly  as  it  re- 
lates to  housing  for  low-income  families. 
The  bill  contains  changes  and  improve- 
ments in  existing  programs,  while  it 
opens  the  way  to  the  future  tlirough  sev- 
eral innovative  demonstration  programs. 
In  section  8  of  the  revised  act,  the 
committee  has  modified  the  leased  hous- 
ing program,  contained  in  section  23 
of  the  present  version  of  the  U.S.  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937.  In  so  doing,  we  have 
adopted  many  suggestions  made  by  the 
DeiMulment  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, though  we  have  changed 
HUD's  proposal  where  necessary  to  make 
it  workable.  Our  objective  here  has  been 
to  accommodate  the  Department's  pro- 
ITOsal  as  far  as  is  possible.  It  is  recog- 
nized tliat  the  success  of  our  housing  pro- 
grams depends  to  a  large  degree  on  the 
commitment  of  those  who  administer 
them.  In  this  same  spirit,  the  commit- 
tee has  also  provided  $440  miUiOfn  in  con- 
tract authority  for  the  new  leasing  pro- 
gram. It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  commit- 
tee ttiat  HUD  use  this  spending  author- 
ity along  with  the  authority  given  for 
spending  on  the  traditicmal  public  hous- 
ing and  interest  subsidy  programs. 

The  bill  also  contains  an  authorization 
of  $500  million  per  year  for  operating 
subsidies  for  pabUc  housing.  These  funds 
may  be  used  to  meet  the  rising  fuel  and 
maintenance  costs  which  are  crippling 
many  local  housing  authorities.  Also,  $30 
miUion  in  contract  authority  is  provided 
for  modernization  of  existing  public 
hoDEinflT.  Aside  from  the  obvious  and 
compelling  humanitarian  considerations, 
from  a  purely  financial  viewpoint,  it  is 
sound  policy  to  make  modemizatirai 
money  and  operating  subsidies  available 
in  order  to  preserve  oiur  huge  investment 
in  the  existing  stock  of  public  liousing, 
which  has  an  estimated  replacement 
value  of  $20  billion. 

Improving  the  quality  of  life  in  public 
housing  is  one  of  my  personal  priorities. 
It  is  not  a  goal  which  will  be  easily  or 
quickly  achieved,  but  one  which  I  believe 
is  achievable.  This  year  I  have  imder- 
taken  a  series  of  investigating  trips  to 
meet  with  public  housing  officials  and 
tenants  in  a  number  of  cities  and  towns 
across  the  country.  Let  me  assure  my 
colleagues  that  those  who  manage  public 
housing  and  those  who  live  in  it  have  the 
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will  and  the  ability  to  make  public  hous- 
ing work.  From  them  we  ask  a  renewed 
commitment,  and  In  return  we  pledge  to 
supply  the  tools  necessary  to  do  the  Job. 

The  committee's  recommendations 
with  regard  to  community  develoiMnent 
programs  are  designed  to  streamline 
what  were  10  categorical  grant  programs 
into  one  comprehensive  program.  We 
have  cut  the  redtape.  At  the  same  time 
we  have  sought  to  prevent  the  Com- 
munity Devel<H>ment  Assistance  Act  imm 
becoming  little  more  than  an  amend- 
ment to  the  general  revenue  sharing  bill 

The  committee  recognizes  that  the 
funds  supplied  under  this  bill  for  the 
elimination  of  slums  and  blight  are  not 
enough  to  accomplish  that  objective  in 
the  near  future.  But  if  we  are  to  begin 
to  approach  that  goal,  we  must  avoid  the 
expenditures  of  community  development 
funds  to  meet  every  social  need,  however 
pressing.  Therefore,  at  my  suggesticm,  the 
committee  limited  the  amount  of  com- 
munity development  funds  which  may  be 
spent  on  public  service  programs,  such  as 
health,  education,  and  law  enforcement 
programs,  which  should  be  funded 
through  departments  other  than  HUD. 
We  have  also  refused  to  permit  these 
funds  to  be  used  to  finance  costly  city- 
wide  capital  improvements  such  as  li- 
braries and  city  halls.  This  money,  lim- 
ited as  it  is.  should  be  used  to  rehabili- 
tate older,  declining  areas  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  resources  needed  to  assemble 
land  and  prepare  the  sites  for  new,  viable 
neighbwhoods. 

Knowing  that  "hardware"  alone  will 
not  build  a  viable  community,  the  com- 
mittee believes  that  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment should  coordinate  other  Federal 
programs  with  their  own  resources  to  de- 
velop a  community  which  is  physically 
and  socially  complete. 

The  watchword  of  oiu"  day  Is  "crisis." 
Mimicking,  and  at  the  same  time  sug- 
gesting, a  headline,  the  speaker  labels  his 
subject  a  "crisis"  and  calls  for  emer- 
gvacy  measures.  This  practice  has  been 
with  us  so  long  that  the  phrase  'housing 
crisis"  almost  evokes  a  feeling  of  nostal- 
gia. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  oar  25-year- 
cAd  goal  of  a  decent  home  and  suitable 
living  environment  for  every  /jnerlcan 
family  Is  Just  that  for  eight  million  fam- 
ilies— a  goal,  not  a  reality. 

We  can  be  proud  that  a  majority  of 
Amerlca'lB  famJIies  are  well  housed.  We 
have  moved  a  long  way  down  the  road  to 
achieving  our  national  goal  of  a  decent 
home  for  every  family.  Today  we  renew 
our  commibnent  to  persevere  until  all  of 
our  children,  all  of  our  elderly,  sJI  of  our 
low-inc<Kne  families,  urban  and  rural, 
have  a  decent  place  to  live. 

The  Ull  which  the  Senate  will  consider 
is  a  most  eSecttre  demonstration  of  our 
resolve  to  pecsevere  ontil  our  goal  is  met. 
I  commend  the  chairman  for  his  leader- 
ship and  assiduousness  in  seeing  the  bill 
through  no  less  than  26  markup  sessions. 
His  dedication  to  the  cause  o£  improved 
living  conditions  for  all  our  citizens  has 
again  beai  the  i»lme  moving  force  in 
getting  a  housing  bill  written.  The  rank- 
ing minority  mendser,  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  and  committee  members  also  de- 
serve credit  for  Uie  spirit  of  coeperation 


which  has  produced  a  bill  in  the  face  of 
difficult  circumstances.  With  the  help  of 
a  capable  and  hard  working  staff  we  are 
able  to  bring  a  good  bill  to  the  floor. 

Building  on  what  we  have  achieved, 
changing  where  change  is  needed,  we 
have  renewed  the  promise  that  all  Ameri- 
cans will  live  in  decent  housing.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  the  bill  favorable 
consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  aiinnesota  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  calling  up  an  amendment  to  the  pend- 
ing bill,  S.  3066,  dealing  with  Income  ceil- 
ings applied  to  section  402  and  section 
502  programs,  which  are  commonly 
known  as  the  sections  235  and  236  home- 
ownership  program  and  the  rent  assist- 
ance program  now  in  effect.  Tliese 
amendments  are  cosponsored  by  Sena- 
tors jAvrrs  and  Brooke. 

First,  however,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
distingulsl.ed  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  and  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  (Mr.  Sparkbian) 
for  what  I  think  is  a  splendid  and  real- 
istic housing  program  as  embodied  in 
S.  3066. 

The  committee,  under  the  chairman's 
leadership,  has  for  many  yean  kd  this 
country  in  its  understanding  of  the  needs 
for  decent  housing  and  in  urging  the 
coimtry  to  fulfill  its  commitment,  made 
years  ago,  that  all  Americans  should  be 
accorded  the  wportunity  of  living  in 
decent  housing,  in  a  decent  environment. 

In  recent  years,  that  opportimlty  has 
become  increasingly  complicated  as  the 
administration  has  resorted  to  impoimd- 
ing,  and  then,  on  occasion,  risking  illegal- 
ity, resisting  existing  law,  and  resisting 
the  expenditure  of  appropriated  funds 
to  fulfill  this  fundamental  need  for  de- 
cent hoiising  in  this  country. 

Today  we  do  not  have  a  recessicsi;  we 
have  a  housing  depression.  So  it  is  even 
more  essential  that  we  pass  this  housing 
bill  and  that  we  make  certain  it  is  a 
sound  bill,  one  which  will  achieve  the 
objectives  which  I  think  the  Nation  over- 
whelmingly demands. 

One  of  the  key  provisions  is  that  found 
in  sections  402  and  502,  dealing  i\ith 
homeownershlp  assistance  and  rental 
assistance.  They  are  two  of  the  main 
programs  by  which,  since  1968,  we  have 
sought  to  produce  the  housing  needed 
in  Uds  country  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families,  who  cannot  obtain  such 
housing  in  the  conventional  market. 

My  amendment  would  strike  the  words 
"80  per  centum"  where  they  appear  on 
lines  12  and  16  of  page  58  and  on  lines  1 
and  5  of  page  76  of  the  bill.  In  place,  there 
would  be  inserted  the  term  "90  per  cen- 
tum." These  two  changes  would  be  made 
to  section  402  and  502  of  the  Revised  Na- 
tiixud  Housing  Act  set  out  in  chapter  1 
of  the  bill.  In  effect,  the  changes  would 
set  the  ?n>Titniim  income  limit,  for  eli- 
gibility under  these  two  housing  assist- 
ance programs,  at  90  percent  of  the  me- 


dian income  for  a  given  area,  instead  of 
the  bill's  prcvosed  80  percent. 

The  original  bill,  as  introduced  by  the 
dlstingidshed  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman)  contained  a  90-percent 
rather  than  an  80-i>ercent  ceiling.  But  in 
committee  that  ceiling  was  reduced  to  80 
p>ercent,  and  I  believe  that  thereby  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program  has  largely 
been  eliminated,  particularly  as  it  affects 
housing  in  the  central  cities  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  explanation  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  80-percent  ceiling  and  a  table 
which  shows  its  effect  in  selected  cities  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion and  tables  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
MAZunrM  Ikcomz  Liiots  pob  FHA  402  and 
609  Housing  Programs 

The  attached  table  Uliistrates  the  Inade- 
quacy of  the  proposed  maxlmuin  Income  lim- 
its for  the  402  and  602  housing  assistance 
programs  contained  In  S.  3066.  These  are  the 
programs  designed  to  replace  the  present 
FHA  235  and  236  programs. 

Under  S.  3066  a  family  cannot  qualify  for 
occupancy  in  a  single  family  home  or  apart- 
ment unit  with  assistance  under  Section  402 
or  602  If  its  Income  exceeds  80%  of  the 
median  for  the  housing  market  area  in  which 
It  lives.  There  is  a  limited  exception  to  this 
celling  for  the  502  rental  program,  but  no 
exception  for  the  402  hcuneownershlp  pro- 
gram. 

To  demonstrate  the  effect  of  this  80% 
ceUlng,  the  attached  table  was  prepared  of 
31  clues  throughout  the  country.  The  table 
shows  the  relatively  limited  Income  range 
into  which  a  family's  income  would  have  to 
fall  In  order  to  be  assisted.  In  13  of  the  31 
cities,  a  family  would  have  to  hare  an  In- 
come In  excess  of  the  80%  ceUIng  in  order  to 
be  able  to  afford  a  house  without  passing 
more  than  20%  of  Its  income  toward  Its 
monthly  payment  under  the  mortgage.  In 
four  other  cities  the  range  is  less  than  $500, 
in  seven  others  it  is  between  $500  and  $1,000. 
In  only  seven  of  the  cities  is  there  anywhere 
approaching  a  reasonable  income  range,  with 
four  of  them  having  a  spread  between  $1,000 
and  $2,000  and  three  with  a  spread  of  slightly 
over  $2,000. 

Unless  there  is  a  reasonable  nimiber  of  eli- 
gible families  who  can  afford,  with  the  avaU- 
able  subsidy  assistance,  to  purchase  homes 
under  the  402  program,  it  is  highly  unlikely 
that  prtvate  builders  will  build  homes  for 
sale  under  the  program.  To  induce  a  builder 
to  risk  his  capital,  he  must  have  some  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  there  will  be  a  broad 
enough  market  for  his  product.  Such  a  mar- 
ket should  include  an  Income  range  of  at 
least  $1,000  to  $1,600.  This  will  not  be  achiev- 
able in  many  areas  trader  the  proposed  402 
program  with  the  income  limits  set  at  SO';^ 
at  the  median.  In  fact,  as  the  table  demon- 
strates, in  more  than  V&  o'  the  cities,  there 
will  be  no  market  at  aU. 

One  of  the  problema  with  the  present  236 
program  has  been  that  the  Income  ceUIng, 
eq>ecially  in  higher  coat  parts  of  the  country, 
has  been  too  low  to  make  available  a  broad 
enough  market  to  Induce  builders  to  pro- 
duce under  the  program.  Addltloaally.  the 
regular  335  limits  have  left  a  broad  Income 
gap  between  those  eligible  for  assistance  and 
those  who  can  purchase  a  modest  home  with- 
out assistance. 

The  propoMd  00%  limit  woold  only  wwsen 
the  situation  In  many  azeas,  aa  Indicated 
by  the  fact  that  in  nine  of  the  SI  cities  re- 
viewed the  new  limit  would  be  lower  than 
the  present  235  limit  and  in  stvea  more 
cities  the  new  limit  would  be  no  hlghar  than 
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$300  oyer  present  limitA.  Kor  would  the:  >  be 
any  provision  ma  under  tbe  236  progrMi  for 
exception  limit*.  Under  235  at  tills  i  me, 
20%  of  tbe  contract  funds  can  be  use  I  to 
assist  families  wboee  Incomes  are  no  In 
excess  of  90%   of  the  Income  limits  u  der 


the   231(d)  (3)    below-market    Interest 
program.  Tbls  Is  equivalent  to  90%   of 
median. 

Most  of  tbe  problems  posed  by  tbe 
of  mredlan  income  limit  contained  in  S. 


would  be  eliminated  If  the  limit  was  rt  sed 
to  90%  of  the  median.  This  was  the  oe  Ing 
agreed  upon  by  the  Senate  In  passing  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  :  >72. 
It  would  provide  a  more  feasible  ln<  ime 
range  for  most  communities,  thereby  In  UC' 
ing  private  builders  to  develop  housing  ufder 
the  402  program. 

It  would  also  serve  a  definite  need  fodas- 
Blstance  as  Is  so  vividly  Ulustrated  by  'xa- 
umn  H  of  the  attached  table.  In  this  cor  mn 
there  Is  set  out  for  each  city  tbe  Incot  e  a 
family  needs  to  afford  a  mortgage  of  1  0% 


EFFECT  IN  SEUCTEO  CITIES  OF  USING  INCOME  LI   IIT 


P^     9m 


(A)  MadiM  incane  tor  3-  or  4-inMilwr  family ;  (B)  90 

nut*  tor  aMdarato-cott  hona;  (F)  120  pareant  ol  proflypa 
inf  cost  ia  cal.  G;  (I)  Maximum  monthly  carryini 
120  ptfcaat  a(  proMypa  (eai.  F)  with  full  sul 


pro  typa  eitimata;  (G)  Monthly  carryint  cost  of  mortfafe  at  la)  percent  of  prototype  (col.  F);  (H)  Annual  income  needed  to  pay  monthly  carry. 
cast  liat  can  be  borna  by  family  with  income  at  SO  percent  of  median  limit  proposed  in  S.  3066  (col.  C);  (1)  Monthly  carryini  cost  of  morttaia  at 
y  un  ir  lec.  402  of  S.  SOfeS:  (K)  locama  range  of  families  aii|ii>le  to  receive  assistance  under  402  pror*m  of  S.  30U\ 


Albany,  N.Y lO.TOO 

A»laala,Ga (.400 

BaHiswra,  Md 9, 300 

BtrmiRfham,  Ab 8,600 

Boataa.  Mate II.  200 

BtMtta,  N.Y 9,100 

Camdea,  NJ 10,600 

Chicafo.  II :. 11,500 

Cindnnali.  Ohio 10,(00 

Daltea,  Tan 1,700 

OafMMT.Csle 9,000 

Baa  Miiaai,  to— 11,700 

Dabsit,  Midi 11,400 

Cr  I  nib  I  re,  N.C 7.200 

JackaaeviMa,  Ha .....................  0,200 

Ua  A  Main,  Calif 10.800 

MaaphniTen* 8.600 

MiheaiAae.  Wis |0, 100 

Nma  Ortaaat,  U 1,700 

FWUdelshia,  Pa 10,600 

Pactba^Orec 10.600 

Piaaidaine,  B.I 11,«W 

SaoasMato,  CaW M,7I0 

St  issit,  Ms 11.400 

SL  Past,  MiwMata 10, 300 

SaR  Lake  City.  Wah 8,300 

Saa  Frsaciace,  CaiS 10,400 

SaslMa,  Wa* 10.100 

T^  OUa 7,M0 

«M3aCtoa.0.C 12.200 

~~          a,  Dal 9.100 


EXPIANATODY  NOT  S 


fM  HUO  Haad^  4500.3  lacoaw  Ui 
Naeaiaf  (la  aMflt  comsMHiitiea  theae  limits 
I  pisiaat  aacaBttea  Uarits  lor  235  aad  236 
taHiahad  tor  402  aad  502  pieiraas  in  S. 
fnai  HUO  Haadbask  4S0IU. 
it  data  as  al  Mar.  14  1972  incraaaad  by  8. 
Mtfar  ajaara  toot  tor  FNA  2«S(b)  aaw  1  ' 

m  aMrtiata  amaaat  aader  sac  402  aad  S02 
•a  SO-yaar  awrtfata  at  83^  percent  (preaaat 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  If  1 1  lay 
set  forth  a  few  examples  of  what  he 
80-percait  ceiling  means.  If  it  wen  to 
remain  in  its  present  form  in  the  bUl  in 
13  of  the  31  major  cities  measured  bjr  he 
above  table  a  family  would  have  to  b  ive 
an  income  in  excess  of  the  80-pen  >nt 
ceiling  in  order  to  be  able  to  affor 
bouae  without  paying  more  than  20  i  or 
cent  of  its  income  toward  its  mon^ly 
pajrmeat  under  the  mortgage. 

In  other  words,  in  13  of  the  31  diet, 
there  would  be  no  section  402  or  sed  on 
502  houstns  at  all.  It  would  be  econo  il 
cally  tanpoedble  under  the  provlsionj  of 
thebOl. 

In  four  other  ettles  of  those  who  wclild 
be  eligible  for  bousinc  would  hare  pi- 
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of  prototype  with  20%  of  Income.  In  all  i 
this  Income  Is  In  excess  of  tbe  median.  While, 
of  course,  90%  of  the  w**^**"  will  not  take 
care  of  the  whole  problem,  it  will  expand 
tboae  eligible  and  definitely  In  need  of  as- 
sistance to  a  broad  enough  base  to  make  tbe 
program  more  workable  and  therefore  more 
acceptable  to  the  public  at  large. 

The  figures  used  In  the  table  attached  are 
based  on  various  HUD  data  and  represent 
the  best  available  at  this  time.  There  may 
of  course  be  variations  when  a  cloae  review 
is  made  of  a  given  community,  as  far  as  costs 
and  actual  Incomes  are  concerned.  However, 
It  Is  believed  that  the  surveyed  cities  repre- 
sent a  croes-sectlon  of  those  cities  for  which 
Information  is  available  and  that  the  pat- 
terns evident  would  be  replicated  in  most 
other  communities. 

It  Is  recognized  that  using  the  maximum 
permlsalble  mortgage  amount,  120%  of  pro- 
totype, cam  In  some  Instances  skew  the  re- 
sults, because  there  Is  no  question  that  In 
some  communities  housing  can  and  should 


be  produced  at  a  lower  coat  than  the  maxi- 
mum permlMlble.  Howvrw,  the  ooet  data 
used  Is  iHPProxlmately  one-balf  year  old  and 
therefore,  doea  not  repreaent  the  high  in- 
flation In  housing  costs  that  has  occurred 
since  the  third  quarter  of  1973.  It  Is  there- 
f<H«  believed  that  these  two  factors  help  to 
cancel  each  other  out. 

While  the  data  used  relates  only  to  the 
homeownershlp  program  under  section  402, 
the  patterns  Indicated  shotild  be  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  rental  program  under  section 
602.  The  problem  of  two  narrow  an  income 
range  has  been  Just  as  serious  imder  the 
236  program  as  under  the  236  program.  It 
Is  Just  as  Important  that  rental  projects 
assisted  under  602  have  a  broad  enough 
market  as  It  Is  for  h<Mnes  built  under  402. 
Cutting  off  basic  eligibility  under  the  602 
program  at  80%  of  the  median  wlU  resiUt 
In  many  needy  families  being  unable  to 
obtain  decent  rental  housing  that  they  can 
afford. 


OF  80  PERCENT  OF  MEDIAN  INCOME  FOR  INTEREST  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  UNDER  THE  402  AND  502  PROGRAMS  IN  S.  3066 
of  median  income:  (C)  80  percent  of  median  income:  (0)  Regular  income  limits  for  235  and  236  proframs;  (E)  FHA  prototype  cost  esti. 


9,630 
7.560 
8.370 
7,750 

10,100 
8,820 
9.540 

10.350 
9,540 
7,830 
8,100 

10,530 

10,260 
6,480 
7,380 
9,720 
7,740 
9,090 
7,830 
9,540 
9,540 

10,620 
9,630 

10,260 
9,270 
A  470 
9,360 
9,270 

•,840 

10,900 
8,190 


8,560 
6,720 
7,440 
6.880 
8.966 
7,840 
8,400 
9,200 
8,480 
6,960 
7.200 
9,360 
9,120 
5,760 
6,560 
8,640 
6,880 
8,080 
6,960 
8,480 
8,480 
9.440 
8,560 
9.120 
8.240 
6.640 
8^320 
8,240 
I.OtO 
9,7(0 
7,280 


9,180 
6,750 
7,425 
6,750 
8,100 
9,180 
7,020 
8,775 
8,100 
7,965 
6,885 
7,290 
7,425 
7,830 
6,885 
8,235 
6,750 
7,560 
6,480 
6,415 
7,290 

i.tx 

7,830 
8,100 
aw370 
7,020 
7,695 
7,695 
•,480 
7,830 
7,155 


22.046 
18,790 
22,806 
17,524 
22,806 
23,490 
18,245 
20,439 
23,240 
16,496 
20,091 
23,935 
22.806 
19,190 
19,928 
22,806 
17,367 
10,100 
20,790 
22,806 

2,263 
18,159 
21,856 
22.806 
17,503 
22.806 
20,618 
17,S90 
2S,57$ 
22,915 


26,455 
22,548 
27,367 
21,028 
27,367 
28,188 
21,894 
24,527 
27.888 
19,795 
24,109 
28,722 
27,367 
23,028 
23,914 
27,367 
20,840 
22,806 
24,948 
27,367 
24,368 
26,716 
21,791 
26,227 
2/,  367 
21, 112 
27,367 
24, 742 
21,115 
30,690 
27,498 


263.67 
221.20 
270.81 
203.65 
270.81 
277. 17 
209.20 
237.07 
274.78 
186.45 
233.90 
281.53 
270.81 
225.17 
232.31 
270.81 
200.  a 
223.50 
240.23 
270.81 
235.88 
265.65 
208.41 
261.69 
270,81 
20125 
270.81 
23t.45 
203.58 
308.42 
271.61 


15.820 

142.67 

138.96 

13,272 

112.00 

115.11 

16,249 

124.00 

141.86 

12,219 

114.(7 

10192 

16,249 

149.34 

141.86 

16,630 

130.67 

120.93 

12,552 

141.33 

106.18 

14,224 

1S133 

11199 

16,487 

141.33 

143.47 

11, 187 

116.00 

93.33 

14,034 

120.00 

120.26 

16,892 

156.00 

146.20 

16,249 

152.00 

141.86 

13, 510 

96.00 

116.72 

13,939 

109.33 

119.62 

16,249 

144.00 

141.86 

12,029 

114.67 

102.40 

13,415 

134.67 

116.08 

14,414 

116.00 

122.98 

16,249 

141.33 

141.88 

14,153 

141.33 

121.07 

15,939 

157.33 

139.76 

12,505 

142.67 

105.86 

15,701 

152.00 

138.15 

16, 249 

137.33 

141.86 

12,195 

110.67 

10147 

16,249 

13*,  (7 

141.86 

14,307 

137.33 

I2&21 

12,215 

101.33 

104.09 

18,505 

1(2.(7 

1(190 

16.297 

121.33 

142.18 

8,338-8,560) 

(6.907-6,720} 

(8. 512-7, 440' 

6,235-«,880 

8,511-8,960 

7,256-7,840 

6,371-8,480 

6,839-9,200) 

(8,60S-8,480' 

5, 600-6,  ((0> 

(7,21&-7,«I0' 

8,772-9,360 

8.512-9,120 

(7,003-5,7601 

(7.177-6,560) 

8,512-8,640 

6,144-6,880 

6,965-8.080 

(7,379-6,960) 

(8,512-«,480) 

7,364-8,480 

8,386-9,440 

6.352-8,560 

8,2*»-9,120 

(8,512-8.240) 

6,208-6,640 

(8,512-8,320) 

7,  SIM,  240 

'  245-(,0>0: 

834-9,7(0 

531-7,280 


i 


tor  Sec.  221<d)(3)  Batow^Marhat  la. 
identical  to  dM  siadiasX 

IS. 


i  pi  tram: 


percent  to  reflect  avarafa  increase  m 
hoeaes  from  IK  qaartor  1972  (15.36) 

fS.  3068. 

HA  interest  rate)— indudes  principal 


mrtmt  inssranee  pramlasi  and  monthiy  ptyiMSt*  to  imI  eitato  tai  isd  haufd  ln> 
Mcraws  (tax  and  insurance  amounts  provided  by  FHA  Division  ef  Research  and  Statistics 
aad  an  the  avarafa  toi  and  insarancepaymentt  based  on  FNA  asUmato  of  property  value  on  am 
l^aMly  hoaies  iBsarad  under  sac  203(b)  in  1972).  r    r-  , 

S(H)  Baaed  as  ssinf  20  percent  of  inooma. 
Cl)  Based  en  usinf  20  percent  of  income. 
f  A  Baaad  oa  asiai  20  patcaat  of  income. 
(K)  Lsfl  er  tourer  iwira  rapraaaaU  the  minimum  Income  needed  arith  hill  aOowabto  subsidy  to 
y  the  monthly  carrying  cost  on  mortaifs  at  120  percent  of  pratotypa  (col.  1):  riffet  or  Ngher 
■ire  laprasenls  the  income  limit  under  S.  30(6  (cal.  C)— where  flnres  are  in  parentheses  (    ) 
It  Caere  wiU  be  ki^r  than  rl^  lifure  indicatinf  that  miniaism  iMoma  aeeded  arith  full  sub- 
sidy to  carry  mortgage  with  20  percent  of  Income  axcseds  the  income  limit  for  the  city. 


comes  only  $500  less  than  the  ceiling.  In 
seven  others,  it  would  be  the  narrow 
range  between  $500  and  $1,000. 

In  other  words,  in  about  24  of  the  31 
cities,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  would  not  apply  at  all. 
In  only  seven  of  the  cities  is  there  any- 
where approaching  a  reasonable  income 
range,  with  four  of  them  having  a  spread 
of  between  $1,000  and  $2,000,  and  three 
with  a  spread  of  slightly  over  $2,000.  To 
Induce  a  builder  to  risk  his  capital,  he 
must  have  some  reasonable  assurance 
that  there  will  be  a  broad  enough  market 
for  his  products.  Such  a  market,  accord- 
ing to  the  experts,  must  Include  an  In- 
come range  of  at  least  $1,000  to  $1,500. 
That  will  not  be  achievable  In  many 


areas  under  the  proposed  402  program 
Umits. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  5  more  minutes,  please? 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.  I  yield  the  Senator 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MONDALE,  In  fact,  the  table  dem- 
onstrates that  in  IS  of  the  cities  there 
will  be  no  market  at  adl.  The  jyroposed 
limit  would  only  worsen  the  situation  In 
many  areas,  as  indicated  by  tbe  fact  that 
In  9  of  the  31  cities  reviewed,  the  present 
limit  would  be  lower  than  tibe  3SS  limits. 
In  other  words,  we  would  be  taking  a 
backward  step  from  even  the  limits  es- 
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tablished  under  the  1968  act,  and  in 
seven  other  cities  the  new  limit  would  be 
no  higher  than  $300  aver  the  present 
limits. 

So  most  of  the  median  income  limits 
contained  in  S.  3066  would  be  eliminated 
if  the  limit  were  raised  to  90  percent  of 
the  median.  Let  me  point  out  how  this  80 
percent  celling  now  in  the  bill  would 
work  to  destroy  the  probability  of  new 
housing  in  our  country. 

To  pick  an  example,  Birmingham,  Ala., 
one  of  the  cities  in  the  State  of  the  dis- 
tinguished floor  manager,  the  80-percent 
ceiling  would  mean  that  for  economic 
reasons  a  family  would  have  to  make  at 
least  $6,235  per  year  to  make  it  eco- 
nomically possible  for  them  to  buy  hous- 
ing under  the  most  generous  assistance 
made  available  under  the  bill.  But  un- 
der this  ceiling,  they  could  be  making, 
under  the  law,  no  more  than  $6,800  in 
order  to  be  eligible,  so  there  would  be  a 
range  of  about  $500.  My  amendment 
would  raise  the  ceiling  to  $7,750,  which, 
according  to  many  economists,  is  the 
ipinimiim  range  necessary  if  you  are 
going  to  have  a  housing  market  sufficient 
to  induce  any  production  of  housing  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

There  are  many  other  examples  that 
one  could  give.  In  my  home  State  of  Min- 
nesota. In  St.  Paul,  Mlim.,  the  minimum 
needed  for  economic  reasons  would  be 
$8,512.  The  ceiling  would  limit  you  to 
$8,240.  so  there  would  be  utterly  no  mar- 
ket. 

So,  in  effect,  what  the  80-percent  ceil- 
ing means  is  that  there  will  be  new  hous- 
ing imder  these  essential  programs  in 
the  city  of  St.  Paul.  This  would  also  be 
true  in  San  Francisco.  Tulsa.  Okla., 
Washington.  D.C..  Wilmington.  Dd.. 
Atlanta,  Oa..  Baltimore.  Md..  Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  and  Denver,  Colo.,  Greensboro. 
N.C,  Jacksonville.  Fla.,  New  Orleans. 
Philadelphia;  these  cities  would  be,  in 
effect,  repealed  out  of  theblll. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's additional  5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  the  Senator  5 
minutes  more. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  cannot  believe  that, 
as  we  act  on  a  housing  measure  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing,  we  can  deliberately  set 
forth  a  celling  which  prohibits,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  the  extension  of  this 
program  to  millions  and  millions  of  peo- 
fie  living  in  tlie  caitral  cities  of  our 
country.  North.  South,  East,  and  West; 
and  for  that  reason  I  am  hopeful  thai 
this  amendment  wUl  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  my  amendment 
to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assirtant  legislative  clerk 
resMl  as  follows: 

On  page  S8.  Unea  12  and  18.  strike  "80  per 
centimi"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "90  per 
centum". 

On  page  76,  Unea  1  and  6,  strike  "80  per 
oentum~  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "90  per 
centum". 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention 


of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  that  I  do 
not  believe  we  need  the  amendment  that 
he  proposes  on  page  76.  That  Is  already 
taken  care  of  in  another  requirement  of 
the  bill.  I  have  not  discussed  this  with 
the  Senator  fran  Texas,  but  I  would  si%- 
gest,  for  my  part,  that  the  Senator  with- 
draw that  part  of  the  amendment,  and 
limit  his  request  to  the  one  on  page  58, 
which,  for  my  part.  I  would  be  glad  to 
accept. 

Mr,  MONDALE.  I  would  be  glad  to  do 
that,  if  I  may  pose  an  hiquiry. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  As  I  read  the  language 
on  page  76,  it  appears  that  the  same  80- 
percent  ceiling  appUes  there  as  In  the 
earlier  pages. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Has  the  Senator  re- 
ferred to  subsection  (4)  on  page  70? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  referring  to  the 
language  on  page  76. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No,  but  I  want  the 
Senator  to  refer  to  the  language  on  page 
70. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  All  right. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  subsection  (4) . 

Mr.  MONDALE.  To  what  lines  does 
the  Senator  refer? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Commencing  with 
line  9. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  As  I  understand  that 
language,  it  would  permit  20  percent  of 
the  tenants  to  exceed  the  ceiling. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct.  In 
other  words,  we  have  provided  leeway 
there,  which  I  think  Is  the  same  thing, 
but  just  arrived  at  in  just  a  little  differ- 
ent way. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  If  the  distinguished 
floor  manager  is  satisfied  that  that  deals 
with  the  ceiling,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, for  the  rental  program,  I  am  will- 
ing to  accept  his  judgment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  my  haterpre- 
tatlon.  In  other  words,  it  arrives  at  the 
same  end  that  the  Senator  proposes,  but 
by  a  little  dlffermt  route. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  All  right.  I  modify  my 
amendment  to  delete  that  reference  to 
the  502  program,  so  that  It  refers  solely 
to  the  402  program. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Correct.  In  other 
WOTds.  the  part  on  page  76  the  Senator 
would  strike? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Correct.  I  modify  my 
sonendment  accordingly. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wUl  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  MoifiMU's  amendmoit,  as  modi- 
fled,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  68.  llnea  12  and  16:  strike  "80  per 
centum"  and  Inaert  in  Ueu  thereof  "90  per 
centum". 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  In 
agreement  with  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, and,  in  behalf  of  the  mliK>rlty, 
am  perfectly  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment  as  modified. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  aigreelng  to  the  (unend- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota^  as 
modified. 

The  (unendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
discussed  auoother  ammdment  with  the 
distinguished  floor  manager  for  creating 
a  standby  Home  Owners  Loan  Corpo- 
ration. The  evidence  shows  that  we  may 


well  be  running  into  a  period  when  we 
WiU  have  a  great  number  of  home  fore- 
closures in  this  country.  The  record  from 
the  1930's  will  show  that  the  Home 
Owners  Loan  C<»TX)ratlon  helped  enor- 
mously in  saving  millions  of  Americans 
from  losing  their  hcwnes. 

I  would  not  propose  that  it  be  estab- 
lished and  be  put  into  operation  at  this 
point,  but  my  amendment  does  call  for 
standby  authority  to  do  so  should  the 
mortgage  foreclosure  rate  reach  a  per- 
centage which  requires  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  corporation  along  the  lines  of 
that  which  saved  so  many  homes  from 
foreclosure  during  the  1930's. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  anything 
strikes  harder  than  the  loss  of  one's 
home,  particularly  when  it  is  for  reasons 
beycmd  the  contnd  of  homeowners  to 
maintain  mortgage  payments.  For  liter- 
ally thousands  of  Americans,  that  heart- 
break may  be  a  reality  in  the  next  sever- 
al months.  As  inflation  continues  to  rise 
unemployment  continues  to  increase,  and 
the  energy  crisis  takes  its  toll  in  both 
prices  and  Jobs,  many  Americans  may 
flnd  it  increasingly  difficult,  and  eventu- 
ally impossible,  to  meet  home  mortgage 
payments.  For  these  unfortunate  citi- 
zens, a  major  investment — quite  possibly 
the  largest  Investment  of  their  lif  etimfr— 
will  vanish,  and  their  shelter  will  be 
suddenly  gone. 

So  that  the  Federal  Oovemment.  in 
anticipation  of  this  possibiUty,  may  be 
ready  to  cope  with  this  tragedy  aind  aid 
those  families  faced  with  mortgage  fore- 
closure. I  am  today  introducing  standby 
legislation  which  would  reactivate  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation.  The 
legislation  is  designed  to  become  opera- 
tive only  when  the  foreclosure  situation 
reaches  crisis  proportions  and  immdes 
real  help  to  those  American  families 
faced  with  tbe  loss  of  their  homes. 

THX  OaiCrNAL  HOKE  OWKKIS'  LOAH 
COaPOBATIOM 

During  1932  and  1933,  this  Nation 
experienced  a  period  of  high  unemploy- 
ment. At  ttie  same  time,  the  puUIc  ex- 
hibited a  serious  lack  of  confldenee  in 
existing  property  values.  As  a  result  of 
these  two  forces,  the  anniiad  rate  of  real 
prupeily  foreclosures  climbed  to  nearly 
250.000.  Most  of  the  foreclosed  properties 
were  owner-occupied  homes.  And.  surely, 
the  foreclosures  resulted  from  the  inabil- 
ity of  families,  with  the  head  of  the 
household  unemployed,  to  meet  mortgage 
ptkyments. 

The  foreclosures  obviously  exacerhated 
the  economic  hardships  of  the  effected 
families.  In  addition,  they  had  a  domino 
effect  by  collapsing  real  estate  values  and 
m  firing  lenders  reluctant  to  finance  new 
housing.  The  resultant  inactivity  in  the 
construction  industry  furthor  contrib- 
uted to  the  depression  of  the  entire 
economy. 

Against  this  background.  Congress  en- 
acted the  Home  Owiters  Loan  Act  of  1933. 
It  dh-ected  the  members  of  tbe  Federal 
Home  Loim  Bamk  Board  to  eetablteh  tee 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Coirporfttlan  and  to 
senre  as  the  Board  ot  Directors  of  the 
HOIiC.  Tbe  HOLC  repiresnited  an  at- 
tempt to  counteract  mortcage  foredo- 
sures  by  allowing  the  HOLC  to  purchase 
mortgages  from  private  :.;nding  institu- 
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tlons  and  to  refinance  the  mortgagi 
homeowners  faced  with  foreclosure 


cause  of  temporary  financial  hardi  lip. 

The  HOLC  was  authorized  to  i  sue 
stock  of  UP  to  $200  million  and  up  t  i  $2 
billion  in  bonds.  The  bonds  had  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States  be- 
hind them,  were  tax-exempt,  and  \  ere 
to  bear  interest  at  a  rate  of  4  percen  ;  or 
less. 

The  HOLC  was  authorized  to  exchf  ygt 
its  bonds  for  home  mortgages  and  o  ber 
liens — such  as  tax  liens — secured  by  eal 
esUte.  A  $14,000  limitaUon — or  80  i  er- 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  property —  ras 
placed  on  tlie  mortgage  or  Uen  to  be  re- 
financed. The  HOLC  could  rewrite  the 
mortgage  loon  balance  to  be  amort  sed 
over  a  15-year  period  and  could  gi  uit 
such  extensions  of  time  for  paymen  as 
might  prove  necessary.  The  mayitnnm  in- 
terest rate  on  the  refinanced  morte  ige 
would  be  5  percent,  which  was  sigi  Ifl- 
cantly  lower  than  the  prevailing  r  ite. 
The  HOLC  could  also  make  cash  lo  ins 
to  homeowners  with  debt-free  homes  ^  ho 
were  faced  with  financial  difficulties  nd 
possible  loss  of  the  home.  Such  lo  ms 
could  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  ip- 
praised  value  of  the  property  and  1  ore 
an  interest  rate  of  6  percent  or  less. 

The  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporal  ion 
was  established  in  Jime  of  1933  and  e\  sn- 
tually  liquidated  in  March  of  1951  It 
made,  or  acquired  and  refinanced,  at  >ut 
1.016,000  mortgage  loans;  most  dui  ing 
the  first  3  years  of  its  existence.  '  "he 
original  aggregate  amount  of  these  lo  uis 
totalled  $3,039  mlllicm.  Only  about  19  ]  er- 
cent  of  the  original  loans  ended  in  f  <  re- 
closure.  In  the  process  of  its  operatii  ns, 
the  HOLC  helped  about  800,000  hoi  le- 
owuers  save  their  homes.  It  also  hel  wd 
innumerable  lending  institutions  fi  am 
whom  it  acquired  mortgages.  By  st»  m- 
ming  the  tide  of  f  oreclosiires,  it  was  i  Iso 
Infltientlal  in  stabilizing  property  val  les 
and  in  restoring  the  necessary  confide  kce 
which  led  to  an  upturn  in  residential  c  tn- 
struction. 

THX     tTKEB    TOm    THX     KOVC     TOOAT 

During  the  fourth  quarter  of  1973,  he 
economy  grew  at  a  rate  of  only  1.3  i  n- 
cent.  The  unemployment  rate  is  ov(  *  5 
percent,  and  leading  economists  are  i  re- 
dicting  a  rise  in  unemployment  to  7  i  »r- 
cent.  The  energy  crisis  Is  estimatec  to 
have  displaced  more  than  200,000  wort  tn 
already,  and  more  energy-crisis  un<  n- 
plojrmait  can  be  anticipated  as  the  ai  o- 
mobile  manufacturing  Industry,  he 
plastics  industry,  and  the  construct  on 
industry  feel  the  effects  of  the  ene  gy 
shortage. 

Against  the  backdrop  of  high  uiu  n- 
ployment.  we  find  a  situation  where,  or 
millicms  of  American  homeownlng  fa  n- 
illes,  mortgage  payments  are  high  in  «- 
laUon  to  income  and  savings.  This  [  «- 
dlcament  is  particularly  acute  for  yoi  ng 
workers  who  acquired  their  homes  in 
recent  years  at  hi^  prices  with  mortg  ge 
interest  rates  high.  Unemployment  n  «s 
among  this  group  will  be  even  hlg  ler 
than  the  national  average,  and  their  s  >v- 
ings  are  frequently  too  small  to  per  lit 
them  to  meet  mortgage  payments  o  tr 
any  extended  period  of  unemploymeni 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Has- 
kell), llie  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  does 
this  mean  that  the  time  allotted  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  as  the  author  of 
the  amendment  has  expired — his  total 
time? 

The  PRESSDINO  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  amendment  pending  at  the  moment. 
The  Senator  is  using  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  understood  from 
the  agreement  yesterday  afternoon  that 
each  amendment  would  have  30  minutes, 
except  the  Javlts  amendments.  Hiis 
means  15  minutes  for  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  Has  that  15  minutes  expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICEK.  That  Is 
correct.  But  no  amendment  has  been 
offered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  its  reading  be 
dispensed  with;  and.  further,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  charge  of  the 
time  I  have  used  be  charged  to  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  reading  of  the  amendment  will 
be  dispensed  with,  and  the  amendment 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  time  used  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  will  be  charged 
against  this  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  pag*  S67,  line  11,  Insert  the  following: 

CHAPTER  IX— HOME  OWNERS'  LOAN 
ACT 

Sec.  1.  The  provisions  of  this  chapter  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of 
1974." 

MBWmONS 

Sbc.  2.  As  used  In  tills  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Corporation"  means  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  created 
under  section  3  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  term  "home  mortgage"  means  a 
first  mortgage  on  real  estate  In  fee  simple  or 
on  a  leasehold  under  a  renewable  lease  for 
not  less  than  99  years  upon  which  there  Is 
located  a  dwelling  for  not  more  than  four 
families,  which  is,  or  was  for  at  least  one 
month  during  the  preceding  year,  used  by. 
the  owner  as  a  principal  residence,  and  which 
has  a  value  not  exceeding  $40,000. 

(8)  The  term  "first  mortgage"  Includes 
such  classes  of  first  liens  as  are  commonly 
given  to  sscure  advances  on  real  estate  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  real  estate 
Is  located,  together  with  the  credit  Instru- 
ments, If  any,  aeexued  thereby. 

X8TABU8RMKNT   AMD    CAPtTAUZATIOlf    OF    HOlCS 
OWWSHS'  LOAM  COKPOaATTOM 

Skc.  3.  (a)  There  Is  established  a  corpora- 
tion to  be  known  as  the  Home  Owner's  Loan 
Corporation,  which  shall  be  an  instrumental- 
ity of  the  United  States,  which  shall  have 
authority  to  sue  and  to  be  sued  tn  any  coxirt 
of  competent  Jurisdiction,  Federal  or  State, 
and  which  shall  be  under  such  bylaws,  rules, 
and  regulations  as  It  may  prescribe  for  the 
aceompltahment  of  the  purposes  and  intent 
of  tills  section.  The  t>oard  of  directors  of  the 
Corporation  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"board")  shall  consist  of  the  members  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Admini- 
strator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  all  of  whom  shall 
serve  as  such  directors  without  additional 
oompenaatton. 


(b)  The  board  shall  determine  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  capital  stock  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  Is  authorised  to  Increase  such 
capital  stock  from  time  to  time  In  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed in  the  aggregate  $1,000,000,000.  Such 
stock  shall  be  subscribed  for  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  and  payments  for  such  subscriptions 
shall  be  subject  to  call  In  whole  or  in  part 
by  the  board  and  shall  be  made  at  such  time 
or  times  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry 
deems  advisable,  and  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing such  payments,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  use  as  a  public  debt  transaction 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  any  securities  here- 
after Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act,  and  the  purposes  for  which  securities 
may  be  Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act  are  extended  to  Include  such  pay- 
ments. The  Corporation  shall  Issiie  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  receipts  for  pay- 
ments by  him  for  or  on  account  of  such 
stock,  and  such  receipts  shall  be  evidence  of 
the  stock  ownership  of  the  United  States. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  sell,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  and  at  such  price 
or  prices  as  he  shall  determine,  any  of  the 
stock  acquired  by  him  under  this  subsec- 
tion. All  purchases  and  sales  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  such  stock  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  treated  as  public  debt 
transactions  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  issue 
bonds  In  an  aggregate  amount  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,000,(X}0,  which  may  be  sold  by  the 
Corporation  to  obtain  funds  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  or  exchanged  as 
hereinafter  provided.  Such  bonds  shall  be 
issued  In  such  denominations  as  the  board 
shall  prescribe.  shaU  mature  within  a  period 
of  not  more  than  18  years  from  the  date  of 
their  issue,  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  not 
to  exceed  a  rate  detennlned  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  taking  into  accoxint  the 
average  yield  on  outstanding  marketable  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  as  of  Mm  close 
of  the  preceding  month,  and  shall  be  fully 
and  unconditionally  guaranteed  as  to  Inter- 
est only  by  the  United  States,  and  such  guar- 
anty shall  be  expressed  on  the  face  thereof. 
In  the  event  that  tlie  Corporation  shall  be 
unable  to  pay  upon  demand,  when  due,  the 
Interest  on  any  such  bonds,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  to  the  Corporation 
the  amount  of  such  Interest,  which  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ^pro- 
prlated,  and  the  C<H'poratlon  shall  pay  the 
amount  of  such  Interest  to  the  holders  of 
the  bonds.  Upon  the  payment  of  such  Inter- 
est by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the 
amount  so  paid  shall  become  an  obligation 
to  the  United  States  of  the  Cmporatlon  and 
shall  bear  interest  at  the  same  rate  as  that 
borne  by  the  bonds  upon  which  the  Interest 
has  been  so  paid.  The  bonds  Issued  by  the 
Corporation  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
exempt,  both  as  to  principal  and  interest. 
from  all  taxation  (ezoept  surtajces,  estate, 
inheritance,  and  gift  taxes)  now  or  here- 
after imposed  by  any  State,  county,  munici- 
pality, or  local  taxing  authority.  The  Cor- 
poration, Including  Its  franchise,  capital,  re- 
serves and  surplus,  and  its  loans  and  in- 
come, shall  likewise  be  exempt  from  such 
taxation;  except  that  any  real  property  of 
the  Corporation  shall  be  subject  to  taxation 
to  the  same  extent,  according  to  its  value, 
as  other  real  property  is  taxed. 

rT7NCTZOMS 

Sac.  4.  (a)  "The  Corporation  is  autlaorised, 
for  a  period  ot  three  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  but  only  during  any 
calendar  quarter  in  which  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  determines  that  the  fore- 
closure rate  (stated  as  an  annual  percentage 
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rate  of  all  mortgaged  structures)  exceeds 
one-half  of  one  per  centum,  (1)  to  acquire 
in  exchange  f<M'  bonds  issued  by  it,  home 
mortgages  and  other  obligations  and  liens 
secured  by  real  estate  (Including  the  Interest 
of  a  vendor  under  a  purchase -money  mort- 
gage or  contract)  recorded  or  filed  in  the 
proper  office  or  executed  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  (2)  in  con- 
nection with  any  such  exchange,  to  make 
sdvances  In  cash  to  pay  the  taxes  and  assess- 
ments on  the  real  estate,  to  provide  for  neces- 
sary maintenance  and  make  necessary  re- 
pairs, to  meet  the  incidental  expenses  of  the 
transaction,  and  to  pay  such  amounts  not 
exceeding  $60,  to  the  holder  of  the  mortgage, 
obligation,  or  lien  acquired  as  may  be  the 
difference  between  the  face  value  of  the  bonds 
exchanged  plus  accrued  Interest  thereon  and 
the  purchase  price  of  the  mortgage,  obliga- 
tion, or  Hen,  except  that  the  aggregate  of 
Buch  advances  and  payments  shall  be  reduced 
by  an  amount  determined  by  the  board  to  be 
equal  to  the  amount  of  costs  which  would 
have  been  Incurred  in  f  orecloeure  proceedings 
In  connection  with  the  mortgage,  lien,  or 
other  obligation.  The  face  value  of  the  bonds 
so  exchanged  plus  accrued  Interest  there- 
on and  the  cash  so  advanced  shall  not  exceed 
In  any  case  $40,000.  In  any  case  in  which  the 
amount  of  the  face  value  of  the  bonds  ex- 
changed plus  accrued  interest  thereon  and 
the  cash  advanced  Is  leas  than  the  amount 
the  home  owner  owes  with  respect  to  the 
home  mortgage  or  other  obligation  or  lien 
so  acquired  by  the  Corporation,  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  credit  the  difference  between 
such  amounts  to  the  home  owner  and  shaU 
reduce  the  amount  owed  by  the  home  owner 
to  the  Corporation  to  that  extent.  Each 
home  mortgage  or  other  obligation  or  lien  so 
acquired  shall  be  carried  as  a  first  lien  or 
refinanced  as  a  home  mortgage  by  the  Corpo- 
ration on  the  basis  of  the  price  paid  therefor 
by  Uie  Corporation,  and  shall  be  amortized 
by  means  of  monthly  payments  sufficient  to 
retire  the  Interest  and  principal  within  a 
period  of  not  to  exceed  30  years;  but  the 
amortization  payments  of  any  home  owner 
may  be  made  quarterly,  semiannually,  or  an- 
nually, if  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Corpora- 
tion the  situation  of  the  home  owner  re- 
quires it.  Interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  of 
the  obligation  of  the  home  owner  to  the 
Corporation  shall  be  at  a  rate  not  exceeding 
6  per  centum  per  annum.  The  Corporation 
may  at  any  time  grant  an  extension  of  time 
to  any  home  owner  for  the  payment  of  any 
installment  of  principal  or  interest  owed  by 
him  to  the  Corporation  if,  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  Corporation,  the  circumstances  of  the 
home  owner  and  the  condition  of  the  security 
jTistlfy  such  extension,  and  no  payment  ot 
any  installment  of  principal  shall  be  required 
during  the  period  of  three  years  from  the 
date  this  Act  takes  effect  If  the  home  owner 
shall  not  be  tn  default  with  respect  to  any 
other  condition  or  covenant  of  his  mortgage. 
As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term  "real 
estate"  includes  only  real  estate  held  in  fee 
simple  or  on  a  leasehold  under  a  lease  renew- 
able for  not  less  than  99  years,  upon  which 
there  Is  located  a  dwelling  for  not  more  than 
four  families  used  by  the  owner  of  a  home 
or  held  by  him  as  a  homestead  and  having 
a  value  not  exceeding  $40,000.  tio  discrimina- 
tion shall  \»  made  under  this  Act  against 
any  home  mortgage  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  real  estate  securing  such  mortgage 
Is  located  in  a  municipality,  county,  or  tax- 
ing district  which  is  In  default  upon  any  of 
its  obligations. 

(b)  The  Ck>rporatlon  is  further  authorized, 
during  any  quarter  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  In  any  case  in  which  the  holder  of 
a  home  mortgage  or  other  obligation  or  lien 
eligible  for  exchange  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  does  not  accept  the  bonds  of  the 
Corporation  in  exchange  as  provided  in  such 
purchase,  or  repurchase  agreement,  or  loan 


finds  that  the  home  owner  cannot  obtain  a 
loan  from  ordinary  lending  agencies,  to  make 
cash  advances  to  such  home  owner  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  60  per  centum  of  the 
value  of  the  property  for  the  purposes  speci- 
fied in  such  subsection  (a).  Each  such  loan 
shall  be  secured  by  a  duly  recorded  home 
mortgage  and  shall  t>ear  Interest  at  a  rate 
of  interest  which  shall  be  uniform  through- 
out the  United  States,  but  which  in  no  event 
shall  exceed  a  rate  of  6  per  centum  per  an- 
num, and  shall  l>e  subject  to  the  same  pro- 
visions with  respect  to  amortization  and  ex- 
tensions as  are  applicable  in  cases  of  obliga- 
tions refinanced  imder  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

(c)  The  Corporation  is  further  authorized, 
during  any  quarter  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a) ,  to  exchange  bonds  and  to  advance  cash, 
subject  to  the  limitations  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  to  redeem  or  recover 
homes  lost  by  the  owners  by  foreclosure  or 
forced  sale  by  a  trustee  under  a  deed  of  tnist 
or  under  power  of  attorney,  or  by  voluntary 
surrender  to  the  mortgagee  within  two  years 
prior  to  such  exchange  or  advance. 

(d)  The  tx>fu-d  shall  issue  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary,  including 
rules  and  regulations  providing  for  the  ap- 
praisal of  the  property  on  which  loans  are 
made  under  this  section  so  as  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Any  person  Indebted  to  the  Corpora- 
tion may  make  payment  to  it  in  part  or  in 
full  by  delivery  to  it  of  its  Iwnds  which 
shall  be  accepted  for  such  purpose  at  face 
value. 

AOlCnaBTKATIVX  PXOVISIONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  ttie  compensation  of 
such  officers,  employees,  attorneys,  or  agents 
as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  performance  of 
Its  duties  under  this  Act,  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  other  laws  applicable  to  the 
employment  or  compensation  of  officers,  em- 
ployees, attorneys,  or  agents  of  the  United 
States.  No  such  officer,  employee,  attorney,  or 
agent  shall  be  paid  comp>ensation  at  a  rate  in 
excess  of  the  rate  provided  by  law  in  the  case 
of  the  members  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board.  The  Corporation  shall  be  en- 
titled  to  the  free  use  of  the  United  States 
mails  for  its  official  business  in  the  same 
manner  els  the  executive  departments  of  the 
Government,  and  shall  determine  its  neces- 
sary expenditures  under  this  Act  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  shall  be  incvirred, 
allowed,  and  paid,  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  any  other  law  governing  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds. 

(b)  The  board  is  authorized  to  make  such 
bylaws,  and  issue  such  rules  and  regulations, 
not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  as  may  l>e  necessary  for  the  proper 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Corporation.  The 
board  Is  further  authorized  and  directed  to 
retire  and  cancel  the  bonds  and  stocks  of  the 
Corporation  as  rapidly  as  the  resources  of  the 
Corporation  will  permit.  Upon  the  retirement 
of  such  stock,  the  reasonable  value  thereof 
as  determined  by  the  board  shall  be  paid  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  the 
receipts  Issued  therefor  shall  be  canceled. 
The  lx>ard  sbaU  proceed  to  liquidate  the 
Corporation  when  its  purposes  have  been 
accomplished,  and  shall  pay  any  surplus  or 
accumulated  funds  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  The  Corporation  may  declare 
and  pay  such  dividends  to  the  United  States 
as  may  be  earned  and  as  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  board  it  is  proper  for  the  Corporation  to 
pay. 

PENALTIES 

Sbc.  8.  Whoever  makes  any  statement, 
knowing  It  to  t>e  false,  or  whoever  willfully 
overvalues  any  security,  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  in  any  way  the  action  of  th» 
Home  Owners*  Loan  Corporation  or  the  board 
subsection  and  in  which  the  Corporation 
upon    any    application,    advance,    discount. 


\mder  this  Act,  or  any  extension  thereof  by 
renewal  deferment,  or  action  or  otherwise,  or 
the  acceptance,  release,  or  substitution  of 
security  therefor,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

FHA  AXTTHOarrT 

Sec.  7.  During  any  period  when  the  Corpo- 
ration is  carrying  out  Its  function  pursuant 
to  section  4,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  may  not  make  cash  ex- 
penditures In  connection  wltt  default  pro- 
ceedings under  any  provision  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  except  as  provided  In  the  second 
sentence  of  section  207  (J)  of  such  Act. 

ATTTHORIZATION 

Sec.  8.  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  cosponsored  by  Senators 
Hart,  Humphrey,  and  Johnston. 

There  are  also  millions  of  elderly 
American  homeowners  who,  alUiough 
their  homes  may  be  debt-free,  will  find 
it  extremely  dlflacult  to  meet  the  cost  of 
property  taxes  during  a  period  of  Infla- 
tionary living  costs.  Their  fixed  incomes 
will  simply  be  squeezed  too  far.  Many 
will  lose  their  homes  to  tax  liens. 

For  millions  of  homeowners  of  all  ages, 
the  equity  Invested  In  their  homes  repre- 
sent their  greatest  asset.  F\irthermore, 
almost  all  would  have  to  pay  more  for 
housing  in  today's  inflated  market,  if 
they  were  forced  to  live  elsewhere.  When 
the  cruel  arm  of  unemployment  reaches 
Into  their  homes,  literally  millions  of 
Americans  will  find  their  shelter  seriously 
threatened.  They  will  have  nowhere  to 
turn,  and  nowhere  to  hide.  Although 
many  mortgages  are  Insured,  t^ey  are  in- 
sured to  protect  the  lender-mortgagee 
against  loss,  not  usually  the  homeowner- 
mortgagor.  Our  present  guarantees  nm 
to  the  protection  of  the  lenders  and  not 
to  the  person  who  has  borrowed  to  buy 
his  own  home. 

There  are  between  30  and  35  million 
owner-occupied,  one-to-four  family 
homes  in  this  coimtry.  More  than  20  mil- 
lion of  these  homes  are  subject  to  out- 
standing mortgages.  According  to  a  quar- 
terly index  published  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  mortgage 
foreclosure  rate  on  all  properties  for  the 
first  three-quarters  of  1973  was  about 
four-tenths  of  1  percent.  But,  the  mort- 
gage delinquency  rate  on  one-to-four 
family  properties — ^the  most  accurate 
meEisure  of  potential  mortgage  foreclo- 
sures on  this  class  of  properties — was 
4.26  percent  at  the  close  of  the  third 
quarter  of  1973. 

Just  yesterday  it  was  announced  that 
the  rate  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1973 
was  4.7  percent,  the  highest  in  20  years. 
What  I  am  saying  is  that  I  think  we  are 
heading  into  a  recession.  The  figures 
now  presented  show  that  economic  con- 
ditions, unless  something  happens,  will 
force  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  of 
Americans  out  of  their  homes  due  to 
mortgage  foreclosures,  not  because  of 
their  own  fault  but  because  of  imem- 
plo3mient,  because  of  Inflation,  and  be- 
cause of  the  reduced  workweek.  Surely, 
in  a  coimtry  like  ours,  we  do  not  intend 
to  stand  by  while  mlllicms  of  decent 
Americans  are  put  in  this  kind  of  cruel 
posture. 
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In  addition,  seriously  dell 
loans — those  with  two  or  more  p«s 
past  due — rose  to  a  record  high  ol 
percent  at  the  end  of  the  third  qu^ 
We  are  already  seeing  a  trend — an 
nous  trend  toward  mortgage  forecl<  sure 
on  a  widespread  basis  for  one-tO'  four 
family  dwellings. 

When  the  mortgage  foreclosure  rate 
en  an  properties  reaches  a  level  of  Ive- 
tenths  of  1  percent,  it  is  estimated  ha,t 
the  rate  of  foreclosures  on  one-to-  'our 
family  properties  would  be  app:  )xi- 
mately  100,000  per  year — surely  a  «  itl- 
cal  situation.  When  and  if  such  a  itu- 
ation  occurs — and  we  have  every  re  son 
to  believe  that  it  might — we  shoul  1  be 
prepared  to  help  those  families  who  lace 
the  possibility  of  a  loss  of  their  hon  e. 

A    NEW    HOLC 

Mr.  President,  I  am  today  introdi  ing 
legislation  designed  to  help  these  ht  me- 
owners  who  face  the  possibility  of  the 
loss  of  their  homes  dvu-ing  a  serious  !co- 
nomlc  downturn.  The  bill  establlsl]  »  a 
new  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporatioi  ;  to 
come  into  being  when  and  if  the  Fe<  sral 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  Index  rea  ihea 
the  critical  five-tenths  of  1  percent  I  vel. 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corp  >ra- 
taon  will  be  the  members  of  the  Fe<  snl 
Home  Loan  Bank  BocutI,  the  Seen  ary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs.  Itae 
corporation  will  be  empowered  to  '  isue 
stock  and  bonds  at  levels  sufflcler  ;  to 
serve  Its  needs. 

The  Corporation  will  be  «npower<  d  to 
acquire,  in  exchange  for  bonds  issue  I  by 
it,  home  mortgages  and  other  obliga'  Ions 
and  liens  secured  by  real  estate,  t  is 
limited  to  one-to-four  family  propc  ties 
of  a  value  of  $40,000  or  less.  The  Core  >ra- 
tkm  may  refinance  the  mortgage  oi  n*  a 
30-year  period  at  an  interest  rate  not 
to  exceed  6  percent.  In  addition,  the  Cor- 
poration may  make  cash  advancec  up 
to  50  percent  of  the  property  valu  \  to 
homeowners  whose  obligations  cann(  t  be 
secured  by  the  Corporation.  Finally  the 
Corporation  will  be  able  to  help  h4  me- 
owners  redeem  homes  already  kM  ;  to 
foreclosiire. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  H  >LC 
win  not  become  operative — and  will  cost 
nothing — ^imtil  we  are  faced  with  a  na- 
tional foreclosure  crisis.  When  and  if  ihat 
crisis  comes,  we  will  be  ready  wl  b  a 
mechanism  for  helping  thousand  of 
American  families  from  losing  <  tieir 
homes. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  in  t  rms 
of  the  operation  of  our  previous  e  :pe- 
rlence  with  the  Home  Owners  Loan  Cor- 
poration. It  is  patterned  precisely  on  hat 
experience.  It  will  cost  nothing  unles  i  we 
hit  this  catastrophic  level  of  li  >me 
foreclosiffe. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  H  >LC 
will  not  become  operative  and  will  lOst 
nothing  until  we  are  faced  with  a  na- 
tional foreclosure  crisis. 

When  and  if  that  comes,  we  wi  be 
ready  with  a  mechanism  for  he!  ilng 
thousands  of  American  families  n<  ;  to 
lose  their  homes. 

We  may  w^  be  near  the  poln  at 
which  we  win  have  these  wldesp  ead 
catastrophic    foreclosiures   occurrini     In 
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this  coimtry.  There  is  not  now  an  effec- 
tive mechanism  in  place  which  wiU  pro- 
tect Americans  should  this  occur.  This  is 
the  appropriate  point,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  head  off  what 
would  be  an  outrageous,  cruel,  and  In- 
excusable position  in  which  millions  of 
Americans,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  working  Americans,  trying  to  take 
care  of  their  families,  trying  to  take  care 
of  their  mortgages,  wiU  lose  their  homes 
because  of  Inflation,  a  reduced  work 
week  and  unemployment,  as  well  as 
older  Americans  who.  because  of  the  bite 
of  inflation,  may  find  themselves  unable 
to  hold  onto  their  homes. 

The  latest  fig\u-es,  as  I  have  said,  show 
that  the  delinquency  rate  is  rising.  In 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1973,  it  was  4.7  per- 
cent, the  highest  in  20  years,  and  the 
economists  predict  an  upward  trend. 

I  think  the  time  to  act  is  now,  and  we 
are  acting  not  with  a  new  program  that 
would  require  extensive  hearings.  We 
are  simply  restoring  an  old  program 
which  has  been  the  product  of  years  of 
experience,  which  proved  itself  to  work 
successfully  when  it  was  needed,  the  last 
time  we  had  these  conditions,  and  saved 
more  than  800,000  homes  from  mortgage 
foreclosure. 

This  is  (Nie  occasion  when  Congress 
could  get  ahead  of  a  problem  and  be 
ready  with  a  mechanism  and  a  law  to 
protect  Americans  from  something  that 
should  never  happen  to  any  of  them  In 
this  country.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  com- 
mittee win  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
necessarily  disagree  with  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  on  the  merits  of  his 
proposal.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  probably  has  a 
very  great  deal  of  merit.  But  the  fact  is 
that  it  has  not  been  discussed  and  was 
not  considered  either  during  the  hear- 
ings or  the  markup  on  this  bin,  if  I  am 
correct.  We  have  had  no  opportimity  to 
hold  hearings  on  it  or  to  reaUy  discuss  it. 
Therefore,  we  do  not  have  any  real  idea 
at  the  moment  what  effect  It  might  have 
on  existing  financial  Institutions  and  the 
total  availability  of  mortgage  fimds. 

Therefore,  I  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  that  it  be  Introduced 
as  Independent  legislation,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  it  is  something  we 
would  have  a  look  at  in  committee. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota as  to  the  concept,  and  I  would  be 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  Senator's 
amendment,  but  I  do  think  it  should  be 
subjected  to  hearings.  I  bdieve  it  would 
be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  amendment 
if  we  could  have  a  hearing  on  it  and  tf 
we  could  have  an  agreement  from  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkmah) 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
TowKR)  that  we  will  have  hearings  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  recognize  that,  gen- 


eraUy  speaking,  when  one  comes  up  with 
a  new  program,  it  should  be  sent  through 
the  hearing  cycle.  But  there  are  two  or 
three  arguments  for  action  now. 

First,  the  figures  show  that  there  is  a 
startling  rise  in  home  mortgage  fore- 
closure. I  believe  we  aU  agree  that  few 
things  are  less  excusable  than  to  teU 
a  working  person,  who  is  working  hard, 
trying  to  hold  a  job,  trying  to  keep  his 
family  together,  paying  his  taxes,  that 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  he  may  have 
lost  his  job  and  cannot  keep  up  the 
mortgage  payments,  or  because  of  the 
bite  of  this  fantastic  inflation,  the  worst 
since  World  War  II — conditions  which 
are  no  fault  of  his  or  hers — he  must  lose 
his  home.  There  is  nothing  that  can  hap- 
pen that  is  more  cruel,  more  htmiiliating, 
more  destructive  of  the  famUy,  more 
inexcusable  in  a  civilized  society,  than  to 
teU  working  people:  "We're  very  sorry. 
We  know  it  is  not  your  fault.  We  know 
you  have  tried.  But,  out  of  your  house. 
We  have  a  program  to  protect  the 
lenders.  They  are  not  going  to  lose  any- 
thing because,  after  aU,  lenders  are  im- 
portant. You  Just  happen  to  be  in  the 
wrong  spot.  You're  Just  a  worker,  and  we 
don't  have  any  guarantee  program  for 
you."  I  do  not  want  to  be  in  a  position 
to  see  that  happen. 

Second,  this  Is  not  a  new  idea;  it  is  an 
old  idea.  We  have  had  20  years  of  expe- 
rience with  this.  It  has  had  about  as 
much  administrative  and  legal  expe- 
rience as  any  measiu-e  we  coud  possibly 
suggest.  It  is  an  old  idea.  I  do  not  think 
we  need  any  more  hearings. 

"niird,  the  housing  bill  is  here  now,  and 
if  we  go  back  to  a  hearing  cycle,  it  could 
weU  be  months  before  we  pass  this 
measure,  and  then  we  would  have  to  pass 
it  on  its  own.  When  we  know  the  deeply 
felt  feeling  of  this  administration  for 
people  of  that  kind,  we  cannot  be  sure 
that  the  President  is  going  to  sign  it;  so 
I  would  like  to  put  it  on  something  the 
President  might  sign,  and  I  would  like 
to  do  it  In  time  to  do  something  about 
the  problem. 

Therefore,  much  as  I  appreciate  the 
feelings  of  my  colleagues,  I  believe  that 
this  matter  should  be  included  in  this 
bin.  so  that  for  once  we  can  be  ahead  of  a 
problem. 

If  it  were  something  new  or  something 
with  which  we  were  not  familiar  I  would 
want  to  hold  hearings,  but  on  something 
as  old,  as  tested,  and  as  necessary  as  this, 
particiilarly  in  light  of  these  dramati- 
cally rising  mortgage  foreclosing  rates, 
we  should  move  now. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  committee 
win  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  6PARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  agree  with  the  view 
that  has  been  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  The  term  "HOLC"  brings 
back  memories  of  the  tremendous  Job 
that  was  done  back  In  the  days  of  the 
deep  depression.  But  that  was  a  tremen- 
dous undertaking  and  if  the  need  de- 
velops, as  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
pictures  It  being  a  possibility,  it  would 
require  a  large  amount  of  money  and  a 
well  established  corporation. 
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I  just  cannot  agree  with  our  setting  up 
a  corporation  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  without  any  committee  consid- 
eration, a  corporation  of  the  wide  re- 
sponsibility that  this  corporation  woiild 
have. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  wiU  accept  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Texas;  that 
he  will  introduce  the  proposal  as  a  blU 
and  let  us  have  hearings  on  it.  We  wiU 
have  hearings  on  it  if  the  Senator  foUows 
that  course.  But  I  believe  the  matter 
calls  for  more  consideration  than  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  What  conceivable  leg- 
islative vehicle  would  there  be  beyond  the 
underl3rlng  housing  biU  that  could  offer 
any  hope  for  reasonably  prompt  action 
on  the  part  of  Congress?  That  is  what 
bothers  me  as  I  study  this  proposal  and 
look  at  the  current  statistics  which  show 
the  Immediate  prospect  for  the  loss  of 
well  over  100,000  homes  per  year  and  the 
immediacy  of  this  problem  and  the 
sharply  rising  foreclosure  rates.  One 
looks  at  the  economy  and  realizes  we  are 
already  in  a  recession.  I  am  fearful  we 
will  go  into  the  hearing  cycle  and  maybe 
in  severed  months  have  a  bill.  Then  the 
biU  perhaps  will  pass  the  Senate,  and  we 
win  start  over  again  in  the  House,  there 
will  be  hearings,  or  perhaps  more  delay 
experienced  before  we  have  a  chance  to 
deal  with  the  problem.  In  the  meantime, 
people  £isk  why  we  did  not  act. 

I  would  hope  that  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  this  Is  not  a  new  program — it  is  an 
old  program — ^It  was  around  for  a  long 
time,  I  think  we  have  had  20  years  ex- 
perience and  the  details  of  it  are  weU 
knovm — that  we  might  accept  it  now. 

Mr.  BR00E:E.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  debate  this  matter  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  I  agree  with  him 
that  it  is  a  good  amendment.  He  asks  the 
question.  What  woiild  we  tie  it  onto  or 
what  vehicle  would  be  used?  I  mention 
the  emergency  mortgage  credit  bUl  on 
which  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  hear- 
ings on  around  March  19.  I  think  this 
provision  could  be  tagged  on  at  that 
time,  and  we  would  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  see  what  the  impact  would  be. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
be  willing  to  accept — I  am  sure  he  wlU 
accept  the  chairman's  word  that  there 
win  be  hearings;  I  am  bring  to  suggest 
to  him  the  hearings  could  be  as  early  as 
the  19th  of  March. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
anxious  to  accommodate  the  committee 
as  weU  as  try  to  move  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  these  problems.  I  am  torn  be- 
tween that  and  what  I  think  is  the  im- 
mediacy of  a  despicable  problem.  We  are 
now  looking  In  ttie  face  of  an  explosive 
problem  where  thousands  are  losing  their 
homes  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  and 
we  would  impose  the  reinstltution  of  an 
old,  experienced  orgsmizatlon;  I  am  torn 
between  that  and  the  Senator's  argu- 
ment. 


Does  the  fl<X)r  manager  think  there 
might  be  a  chance  of  holding  hearings 
before  March  18  and  19? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  cannot  give  a 
date.  The  Senator  formerly  served  on 
the  committee  and  he  knows  that  it  is  a 
very  busy  committee.  We  do  have  mat- 
ters scheduled  but  I  am  certain  we  could 
find  ample  time  for  adequate  hearings 
in  the  reasonable  near  future. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  AU  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  ex- 
pired. The  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
9  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  go- 
ing to  hold  hearings  on  March  19  on 
somewhat  similar  matters.  I  assimie  it 
could  be  tied  in  with  those  hearings.  I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Would  that  be  a  pos- 
sibility? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  is  the  Emergency 
Mortgage  Credit  Act,  on  which  Senator 
McIntyre's  committee  wlU  be  holding 
hearings. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Has  the  administra- 
tion taken  a  position  on  that? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  dates,  I  imder- 
stand,  are  the  19th,  20th,  and  21st  of 
March. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  is  right,  3  days. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wiU  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Has  the  administra- 
tion taken  a  position  on  the  Emergency 
Housing  Act  to  which  the  Senator  has 
referred  and  on  which  the  hearings  wiU 
beheld? 

Mr.  BR(X)KE.  To  my  knowledge  the 
administration  has  not  taken  a  position. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gretfully think  I  would  like  to  bring  this 
matter  to  a  vote  because  I  can  see  this 
going  on  a  year  or  more.  Let  us  get  it 
over  with. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  sufficient 
second. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  observe  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  UntU  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  jdelds  back  his 
time,  a  quorum  caU  Is  not  In  order. 

The  Soiator  from  Alabama  has  7  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
a  quonun  caU  with  no  time  charged. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimoiis  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  2  minutes? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  distin- 


guished fl(X)r  manager  and  the  Senator 
representing  the  minority  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke).  I  am  advised  that  there 
is  a  good  chance  to  have  hearings  on  this 
measure  as  part  of  the  Emergency  Mort- 
gage CJredit  Act  sponsored  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre). 
and  in  that  hope,  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment.   

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


CAMPAIGN  REFORM— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Haskell)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed.  The  message  is 
as  foUows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I.   INTBODTTCTroK 

The  American  people  wield  a  mighty 
instnmient  of  free  choice  as  they  enter 
the  voting  booth.  Indispensable  to  the 
health  and  integrity  of  that  process  is  the 
accountability  of  candidates  for  public 
office. 

Campaign  abuses  recently  publicized 
and  of  years  gone  by,  samplings  of  con- 
gressional and  public  opinion,  expert  ob- 
servation, the  experiences  of  aU  of  us  in 
elective  office — aU  proclaim  that  the 
electoral  process  needs  reform  and  that 
the  accoimtability  of  candidates  must  l>e 
more  uniformly  enforced.  I  commend 
the  Congress  for  its  own  recognition  of 
this  need  as  evidenced  by  recent  Senate 
passage  of  two  important  reform  meas- 
ures, by  the  introduction  of  scores  of  re- 
form bills,  and  by  detaUed  analyses  of 
this  entire  area  by  many  Members  of 
Congress  in  both  Houses. 

The  Executive  and  the  Congress  have, 
therefore,  a  common  goal:  reform  that 
works,  reform  that  deals  with  the  very 
real  concerns  we  have  in  a  way  which 
Improves  the  electoral  system  Instead  of 
simply  coating  It  with  the  appearance  of 
change. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  reform  we  seek 
must  be  realistic.  For  example,  I  con- 
tinue my  Interest  in  the  possibilities  of 
a  six-year,  one-term  Presidency  and 
four-year  terms  for  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Yet,  the  ad- 
vantages of  these  proposals  are  not  so 
compeUing  as  to  merit  driving  now  for 
a  constitutional  amendment.  I  do,  how- 
ever, urge  further  consideration  of  these 
subjects  both  by  the  Congress  and  the 
public. 

Another  such  proposal,  appealing  but 
in  my  view  Impracticable,  Is  the  so-caDed 
Post  Card  Registration  plan.  Its  goals 
are  laudatory,  but  not  its  practical 
results. 

Testimony  before  the  House  Election 
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Subcommittee  has  already  indicated  Jkat 
the  proposal's  stated  objective  wouldnot 
be  reached  and  the  target  groups  not lleg- 
istered.  In  addition  to  being  an  unwar- 
ranted Federal  intrusion  in  an  areajre- 
serred  by  the  Constitution  to  the  SUijtes. 
post  card  registration  would  be  an  1  id- 
ministrative  nightmare  and  would  ci|  ise 
chaos  in  existing  registration  systd  ns. 
Of  even  greater  importance  is  the  o  len 
invitation  to  election  fraud  that  w(  M 
be  inherent  in  so  haphazard  a  systei  i.  I 
would  add  that  periodic  in- person  re  is- 
tratlon  by  a  citizen  involves  a  perse  lal 
and  political  conunitment  that  I  w(  ild 
regret  very  much  to  see  us  lose. 

All  of  our  solutions  in  the  area  of  c^|n 
palgn  reform  must  be  grounded  on 
solid  experience  of  nearly  200  years, 
merely  on  the  spirited  rhetoric  whicl 
frequently  pervades  this  arena. 

U.    LXCISIJkTIVE    PROPOSALS 

On  May  16,  1973,  I  urged  the  Cin 
gress  to  establish  a  non-partisan  c(  n 
mission  on  Federal  election  reform.  1  lis 
blue-ribbon  commission  woxild  have  b  en 
composed  of  political  party  lead  rs. 
Members  of  Congress,  and  distinguis:  ed 
laymen.  Only  one  House  of  Congr  ss. 
the  Senate,  has  focused  on  it.  This  1  ck 
of  action  has  come  at  the  very  time  t  at 
many  Members  of  Congress  and  priv  ite 
leaders  have  been  speaking  out  ab  ut 
the  need  for  vigorous  action  against  c^n- 
paign  abuses. 

If  it  had  been  created  in  a  timely  min 
ner,  this  commission  would  have  b  en 
charged  to  file  a  public  report  no  h  «r 
than  December  1st  of  last  year.  By  4>^ 
we  would  have  had  an  authoritative, 
partisan  report  recommending  carefully 
weighed  reforms  for  Federal  cami}alf  is, 
and  perhaps  by  now  we  could  have  bien 
well  on  the  way  toward  new  statutes 
plicable  to  the  upcoming  elections  l^ls 
November. 

It  is  because  of  this  delay  that  I  h 
directed  the  Department  of  Justice 
work  with  my  staff  in  preparing  a  cc  d- 
prehenslve  set  of  reforms  for  cons  d- 
eratlon  of  the  Congress  In  this  sess^n 
I  am  hopeful  that  these  proposals, 
gether  with  other  approaches  being 
vanced  in  Congress,  will  lead  to  vlgorflus 
debate  and  solid,  effective  reform. 

Of  coiu'se,  we  should  not  be  concerned 
with  Presidential  campaigns  alone. 
massive  volume  of  campaign  contrl  u 
tions  goes  into  Senate  and  Congressio  lal 
campaigns  as  wen.  The  problem  fa  es 
us  all,  and  because  we  are  all  concern  id. 
I  am  anxious  for  the  Congress  smd 
Executive  to  work  together  in  a  spirit 
iuU  cooperation.  For  real  progress  to 
cur,  we  must  aH  consider  the  paramoint 
Interests  of  the  electoral  system  rat  er 
than  i>arochial  Interests  of  any  party  or 
candidate. 

The  proposals  I  urge  the  Congress 
consider  as  it  continues  to  evolve  Its  o  m 
approcu;h  fan  into  four  major  ar^s 
campaign  finances,  campaign  practii 
campaign  duration,  and  encouragemfnt 
of  candidate  participation. 

A.  CAMFAicw  rauMcm 

In  recent  years,  political  campalgnJln 


America  have  become  increasingly 
pensive.  Because  the  need  for  more 


more  money  has  become  acute  In  mi  ay 
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Federal  elections,  I  regard  campaign 
financing  as  the  most  important  area  for 
reform,  and  the  area  in  which  reform 
is  most  urgently  required. 

After  extensive  study  of  a  wide  range 
of  suggestions,  including  the  many  pro- 
posals developed  by  Congressional 
sources,  I  conclude  that  the  single  most 
important  action  to  reform  campaign  fi- 
nancing should  be  brotuler  public  disclo- 
sure. Complete  financial  disclosure  will 
provide  the  citizens  of  our  country  with 
the  necessary  information  to  assess  the 
philosophy,  personal  associations,  and 
political  and  economic  allegiances  of  the 
candidates. 

A  number  of  statutes  already  exist 
which  require  scMne  disclosure,  but  we  can 
and  should  expand  and  improve  the  proc- 
ess. 

Specifically.  I  endorse  the  proi>osaI  that 
each  candidate  in  every  Federal  election 
be  required  to  designate  one  single  po- 
UUcal  committee  as  his  authorized  cam- 
paign organization,  which  in  turn  would 
have  to  designate  one  single  depository 
for  all  campaign  funds.  With  this  single 
committee  and  single  depository,  ac- 
countability becomes  virtually  assured, 
and  the  imhealthy  proliferation  of  polit- 
ical committees  to  pyramid  and  conceal 
campaign  donations  would  be  stopped  at 
last. 

I  also  strongly  support  the  proposed 
requirement  that  every  donation  to  these 
committees  be  specifically  tied  to  the 
original  individual  donor,  excepting  only 
donations  by  a  national  poUtical  party 
organization.  Other  organizations  could 
act  as  agents  of  individual  contributors. 
but  the  donor  himself  would  be  required 
to  designate  the  ultimate  recipient  of  his 
campaign  donation.  This  requirement 
would  do  more  than  facilitate  disclosure; 
it  would  have  the  highly  positive  side 
benefit  of  reducing  the  influence  of  spe- 
cial Interest  groups  by  discontinuing  their 
direct  and  often  very  substantial  con- 
tributions to  candidates.  Donations  to 
political  party  organizations,  rather  than 
to  individual  candidates,  would  not  be 
interfered  with  and  would  contmue  to  be 
identified  as  to  the  original  donor,  as 
existing  law  requires. 

Even  though  disclosure  Is,  I  believe, 
the  single  most  important  prescription  to 
deal  with  financing  reform,  I  believe  also 
that  donation  limits  are  needed  on  the 
amounts  that  an  individual  contributor 
could  give  to  any  Federal  election  cam- 
paign. I  saggest  that  a  candidate's  au- 
thorized campaign  committee  be  pro- 
hibited from  accepting  more  than  $3,000 
from  an  individual  donor  in  any  Senate 
or  House  election,  and  not  more  than 
$15,000  in  any  Presidential  election. 
These  ceilings  would  apply  in  each  cam- 
paign— primaries,  runoffs,  and  general 
elections — and  would  include  any  con- 
tributions earmarked  for  a  candidate 
through  a  national  political  committee. 
Regardless  of  the  number  of  Presidential 
primaries,  no  candidate  for  President 
could  receive  more  than  $15,000  from  any 
Individual  for  all  of  the  primaries  com- 
bined, or  more  than  this  amount  from 
any  individual  in  the  general  campaign. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  pro- 
liferation of  "In  kind"  contributions  in 
the   form  of  paid  campaign   workers. 


printing  supplies,  the  iise  of  private  air- 
craft, and  other  such  non-monetary 
campaign  assistance.  Because  there  is 
as  much  room  for  abuse  with  "in  kind" 
contributions  as  with  financial  ones.  I 
believe  we  should  prohibit  all  "in  kind" 
donations  by  any  organization  other  than 
a  major  political  party. 

Any  "in  kind"  contribution  by  an  in- 
dividual would,  of  course,  c<Hitinue  to  be 
permissible,  but  would  have  to  be  dis- 
closed as  to  both  donor  and  recipient, 
with  an  open  report  of  its  reasonable 
value.  These  personal  "in  kind"  dona- 
tions would  come  within  the  same  cell- 
ing limitations  as  monetary  contribu- 
tions and  would  apply  toward  the  ceil- 
ing amounts  for  Senate.  House  and 
Presidential  elections. 
I  also  urge: 

— That  all  donations  of  more  than  $50 
be  made  by  check  or  other  negotia- 
ble instruments,  so  that  large  flows 
of  cash  can  be  at  least  inhibited; 
— That  all  campaign-related  expendi- 
tures of  over  $50  be  drawn  only  from 
the  central  campaign  treasury; 
— That  all  loans  to  political  commit- 
tees be  banned,  so  that  we  can  end 
the  practice  of  disguising  donations 
as  loans; 
— That  the  donation  of  physical  assets 
such  as  aK>reciated  stocks  be  pro- 
hibited; 
— ^And    that   campaign   contributions 
from  foreign  accounts  suid  foreign 
citizens  be  prohibited. 
These  proposals,  when  added  to  the 
present  disclosure  law  that  took  effect  in 
1972,  should  assiu-e  American  voters  of 
the  information  they  need  to  decide  for 
themselves  whether  or  not  a  candidate  is 
financing  his  or  her  campaign  honestly 
and  in  an  acceptable  manner. 

The  proposals  I  have  offered  advance 
the  common  goal  of  restraining  campaign 
expenditures,  but  they  do  so  without  im- 
posing arbitrary  limits.  It  Is  Important 
to  note,  as  well,  that  existing  law  already 
limits  the  amoimt  which  candidates  for 
Federal  office  may  spend  for  campaign 
advertising  in  the  communications 
media,  the  most  costly  part  of  modem 
campaigning. 

Additional  spending  limits,  desirable 
as  they  are  at  first  thought,  raise  signifi- 
cant constitutional  questions.  Moreover, 
they  would  be  unworkable  because  many 
citizens  furnish  direct  support  to  a  multi- 
tude of  groups  which  in  turn  support 
candidates  only  because  of  selective  posi- 
tions on  narrow  issues.  They  can  also  be 
tmfair  because  expenditure  limitations 
can  be  set  too  low  to  provide  a  challenger 
with  any  hope  of  contrasting  his  views 
with  those  of  the  better  known,  federally 
subsidized  incumbent,  nnally,  a  limit  ap- 
propriate to  a  geographically  small,  con- 
gested Congressional  district  could  be 
utterly  Inadequate  for  a  large  one.  There 
are  many  other  dlstrict-by-dlstrict  varia- 
tions that  rigid  nationwide  spending 
limits  could  not  fairly  accommodate. 

I  conclude  that  full  disclosure  of  cam- 
paign contributlans  and  expenditures, 
subject  to  existing  limitations.  Is  the  best 
and  fairest  approach,  one  that  lets  the 
voters  decide  for  themselves  whether  or 
not  too  much  money  Is  being  collected 
and  spent.  There  should  not  be  a  Umlt 
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on  the  widest  possible  dissemination  of 
ideas  and  positions  on  Issues,  but  I  fear 
that  would  be  precisely  the  effect  of  addi- 
tional spending  limitations  however  care- 
fully designed. 

Much  of  the  debate  over  campaign  re- 
form has  centered  arouiMl  the  issue  of 
drawing  down  on  the  public  treasury  to 
pay  for  all  or  part  of  political  campaigns. 
I  strongly  oppose  direct  Federal  cam- 
paign financing,  and  I  doubt  very  much 
that  most  citizens  would  favor  diverting 
hundreds  of  millions  of  tax  dollars  away 
from  pressing  p^ttnnft]  needs  in  order  to 
underwrite  politicians'  campaigns. 

Neither  is  it  right  to  make  millions 
of  Americans  pay  the  cost  of  the  politi- 
cal activities  of  individuals  and  parties 
with  which  they  might  totally  disagree. 
This  even  goes  beyond  taxation  without 
representation.  Thomas  Jefferson  in  the 
Statute  of  Religious  Freedom  said  that 
"To  compel  a  man  to  furnish  contribu- 
tions of  money  for  the  propagation  of 
opinions  which  he  disbelieves  and  ab- 
hors, is  sinful  and  tyrannical." 

Moreover,  if  we  outlaw  private  contri- 
butions, we  will  close  the  only  avenue  to 
active  participation  in  PQlitics  for  many 
citizens  who  may  be  unable  to  partici- 
pate in  any  other  way.  Such  legislation 
would  riiminjgh,  Qot  increase,  citizen  par- 
ticipation and  would  sf^}  the  vitality  of 
both  national  parties  by  placing  them 
on  the  Federal  dole. 

In  addition,  almost  any  "public  financ- 
ing" measure  would  give  incumbents  an 
imfair  advantage.  Frequently,  a  chal- 
lenger must  spend  more  than  the  incum- 
bent in  order  to  make  his  qualifications 
known  and  to  counterbalance  the  in- 
cumbent's In-office  financial  advantages. 
But  if  the  taxpayers  are  to  put  up  the 
money,  ceilings  on  such  spending  would 
have  to  be  imposed  which  unavoidably 
would  penalize  the  lesser-known  chal- 
lengers. 

Through  the  existing  tax  check-off  t<a 
Presidential  elections  and  poUtical  tax 
credit  or  deduction,  in  1972  the  Federal 
Treasury  was  subject  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  up  to  $100  million  for  taxpayer 
support  of  political  campaign  activities. 
These  programs,  however,  do  not  sever 
the  crucial  tie  between  the  individaal 
citizen  and  the  party  <»*  candidate  of 
his  choice,  and  do  not  cany  as  great  a 
threat  of  FMeral  domination  of  politi- 
cal campaigns. 

I  believe  our  Nation  has  already  seen 
too  many  examples  of  how  the  use  of 
tax  dcdlars  can  lead  to  Federal  controL 
By  setting  reasonable  limits  on  cam- 
paign contributions,  and  by  requiring 
broader  public  disclosure,  we  can  guar- 
antee that  the  American  voters  are  fully 
aware  of  who  is  making  the  contribu- 
tions; and  the  Nation  can  then  leave  it 
to  the  people  themselves  to  judge  the 
wisdom  and  propriety  of  these  dona- 
tions. 

Another  problem  in  this  area  war- 
rants the  early  attention  of  Congress. 
ITie  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  re- 
cently held  that  Income  earned  from 
funds  of  political  parties  is  taxable  under 
the  present  Internal  Revenue  Code.  This 
ruling  has  caused  widespread  confusion 
and  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  political 


campaign  committees.  I  believe  this 
situation  was  never  intended  by  Con- 
gress and  urge  enactment  of  legislation 
removing  any  tax  or  potential  tax  on  any 
income  earned  from  poUtical  party 
fluids. 

While  strong  financing  and  disclosure 
laws  are  necessary,  these  alone  will  not 
insure  the  reform  we  need.  For  most  of 
the  20th  century  our  campaign  laws 
have  not  been  enforced.  Enforcement  of 
the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  a 
measure  riddled  with  loopholes,  has 
been  all  but  impossible,  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  Fedo-al  Election  Campaign 
Act  is  difficult  because  of  the  prolifera- 
tion of  committees  and  the  lack  of  cen- 
tral reporting. 

Therefore.  I  endorse  the  proposal 
developed  in  the  Congress  to  establish 
a  Federal  Elections  Commission  to 
supervise  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  and  other  election  measures. 

This  independent  commission  wotfld 
be  bipartisan  and  would  monitor  our 
campaign  finance  and  disclosure  laws. 
It  would  bring  under  the  umbrella  of  one 
agency  the  current  oversight  functions 
of  the  Comptroller  General,  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate.  Membership  on 
the  commission  should  include  repre- 
sentatives of  the  major  political  parties. 

In  its  supervisory  capacity,  the  com- 
mission would  serve  as  a  much  needed 
central  repository  for  election  records 
and  would  have  powers  to  s^>poena  doc- 
lunents  and  witnesses  to  fulfill  its  duties. 
It  would  also  be  able  to  refer  campaign 
violations  to  the  Justice  Department  for 
appropriate  action.  The  work  of  the  com- 
mission would  in  no  way  impinge  upon 
Congressional  rights  and  resptmsibilities. 
but  would  expedite  the  dlQKisition  of  vio- 
lations and  provide  a  coordinated  super- 
visory role  in  overseeing  the  various 
election  laws. 

B.   CAICPAIGKT    PRACTICSB 

Many  people  have  made  the  pcrfnt  that 
additional  Federal  laws  are  needed  to 
deter  or  punish  criminal,  tortious  or 
otherwise  Improper  activities  in  Federal 
election  campaigns.  Existing  laws  deal 
with  vote  bribery,  vote  fraud,  spurious 
campaign  literature  and  other  breaches 
of  campaign  ethics,  but  as  in  the  area  of 
campaign  finance,  these  laws  are  unclear 
and  have  been  unevenly  and  sometimes 
imfairly  enforced  through  selective 
prosecution. 

I  have  reviewed  several  recommenda- 
tions in  this  area  and  conclude  it  is  time 
for  Federal  statutes  to  spell  out  specifi- 
cally the  i»^ilbition  of  certain  cam- 
paign and  election  day  practices.  I  pro- 
pose that  we   prohibit  three   types   of 
campaign  practices: 
—Activities  whldi  mireasonably  dis- 
rupt the  opposing  candidate's  cam- 
paign, such  as  the  dissemination  of 
false  instructions  to  CAmpaign  w(B-k- 
ers  and  related  disruptive  activities, 
or  which  constitute  a  fraud  upon  the 
voters,  such  as  rigging  opinlcHi  polls, 
placing  misleading  advertisements  in 
the  media,  misrepresenting  a  Ccm- 
gressman's  voting  record,  or  orga- 
nizing slander  campaigns. 
— Activities  which  Jivolve  the  use  of 
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force,  such  as  the  organized  use  of 
demonstrators  to  impede  or  deny  en- 
try at  a  campaign  rally,  or  individ- 
ual criminal  actions  which  take  on 
a  special  significance  when  they  are 
done    intentionally   to   disrupt   the 
Federal  election  process. 
— Those  election  day  practices,  such  as 
stuffing  ballot  boxes,  rigging  voting 
machines,  forging  or  altering  bal- 
lots, or  failing  to  coimt  certain  votes, 
all  of  which  directly  affect  the  elec- 
toral process  in  a  most  pernicious 
manner. 
I  realize  that  attems>ting  to  outlaw 
certain  improper  campaign  activities  re- 
quires particular  attention  to  the  First 
Amendment  guarantees  of  free  speech 
suid  assembly.  With  this  in  mind,  I  have 
asked  the  Department  of  Justice  to  draft 
a  criminal  statute  designed  to  prohibit 
wrongful  practices  and  to  make  them 
Federal  offenses  If  the  conduct  is  en- 
gaged in  with  the  specific  intent  ta  inter- 
fering with  the  Federal  election  pro- 
cedure. I  Invite  especially  thoroue^  de- 
bate t^  the  Congress  in  this  difiOcult  area. 

C.     CAMPAIGN     DnKAnOK 

In  the  campaigns  of  1972.  there  were 
no  less  than  23  separate  State  primaries 
for  the  Presidential  contestants.  The  ex- 
tent and  duration  of  these  proliferating 
primary  contests  have  not  <mly  extended 
the  length  of  campaigning  but  have  also 
materially  added  to  Its  expense. 

I  believe  deeply  in  the  statewide  Presi- 
dential primary  system.  It  affords  the 
public  a  true  measure  of  candidates  who 
have  to  take  their  cause  to  different  parts 
of  the  country  and  face  the  voters  with 
their  positions  on  crucial  issues.  Because 
I  believe  in  the  primaries  but  wish  to 
bring  some  sense  of  order  to  the  system 
we  now  have,  I  agree  with  the  proposal 
not  to  hold  any  State  Presidential  pri- 
maries or  nominating  conventions  be- 
fore May  1st  of  an  election  year,  and  I 
urge  that  this  be  done. 

Even  though  moving  primary  dates 
later  in  the  election  year  is  the  only  spe- 
cific legislative  action  I  offer  to  shorten 
campaigns,  other  helpful  measures  can 
be  taken  without  Federal  legislation.  One 
way  to  cut  down  on  the  cost  and  dura- 
tion of  Presidential  campaigns  is  to  delay 
the  national  nominating  conventions  un- 
til the  month  of  September.  I  urge  the 
leaders  of  both  national  political  parties 
to  plan  now  for  the  scheduling  of  their 
1976  conventions  at  this  later  time. 

I  know  that  delaying  the  nominating 
conventions  may  conflict  with  cotain 
State  requirements  that  a  nominee's  elec- 
tors must  be  selected  earlier  than  Sep- 
tember. Therefore,  I  encourage  Uie  States 
having  such  requirements  to  change  their 
laws  to  conform  wlHi  this  potential  ac- 
tion by  the  national  parties.  I  am  reluc- 
tant to  ask  for  Federal  legislation  in  this 
area  because  it  would  intrude  unduly  into 
the  right  of  each  State  to  detennine  its 
election  laws,  but  I  am  h<qiefiil  that  the 
States  will  cooperate  in  this  Impu'tant 
effort.  To  this  end.  I  am  Instructing  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  give  tlie  States 
such  assistaooe  as  ttoer  may  desire  in 
developing  legislation  to  make  this  pos- 
sible. 
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D.    EHOOtnUUSS   CAMSnMTZ   PASTICIPATIoil|r 

One  of  the  major  items  on  the  ag^JDda 
of  campaign  reform  Is  the  need  tojen- 
courage  quallfled  people  to  nm  for  OfBce 
and  maintain  a  strong  two-party  system. 
We  should  never  limit  the  voter's  choice 
or  discourage  capable  men  and  women 
from  seeking  to  represent  their  f Aow 
citizens.  [ 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  examlncit  its 
own  benefits  of  incumbency  which  ^ve 
mounted  over  the  years.  It  would  b^f  in- 
appropriate for  the  Executive  to  propose 
specific  remedies  in  this  congressional 
area,  but  I  suggest  there  is  reason  for 
concern  over  the  marked  advantagfs — 
federally  ftmded — that  congressional  in- 
ctmibents  now  enjoy  over  their  c|kal- 
lengers.  Such  things  as  free  mailing  iflv- 
ileges.  use  of  "public  service"  broa^fast 
time,  and  the  extensive  staff  and  fLttui- 
cial  fringe  benefits  of  ofDce  have  maje  it 
progressively  more  difScult  for  coipie- 
tent  challengers  to  have  a  fair  ch#ice 
in  congressional  races.  I  readily  concede 
that  the  Presidential  incumbency  lad- 
vantage  is  also  substantial,  but  tiere 
is  some  protection  here  in  the  consQtu- 
tional  limit  on  length  of  Presidopial 
service.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  re^w 
this  problem  and  to  devek^  reforms  putt 
will  assure  a  better  balance  in  ijpn- 
gressional  races. 

I  also  prc^ose  repeal  of  the 
time"  provision  of  the  Communlcat 
Act  of  1934  for  all  Federal  elections, 
repeal  of  this  provision  would 
campaign  expenditures  by  alloi 
electronic  media  the  flexibility  to 
vide  free  campaign  coverage  to  the 
political  candidates,  and   in  dc     _ 
would  assist  our  citizens  in  reac|Ung 
sound  judgments  on  election  day.  ~ 

Finally.  I  have  asked  the  Depai 
of  Justice  to  explore  the  poMibillt| 
legislation  to  reaffirm  certain  prlji 
rights  of  public  figures  so  that 
Interested  in  running  for  public 
can  have  greater  assurance  of 
against  slanderous  attacks  on 
their  families.  Landmark  Supreme 
decisions  have  severely  restricted  a 
lie  figure's  abiUty  to  gain  redress 
such  grtevanees.  but  I  would  hope 
specifically  defined  limits  can  be 
lated  by  the  Congress  to  prevent 
scrupulous   attacks   on   public 
These  r^orms  are  not  intended 
strict  vigorous  debate,  but  to  enhai 
to  help  give  It  dignity  and  Integrity, 
to  Improve  the  proqiMcts  for  good 
decent  people  who  today  filnch  fl 
political  participation  because  of 
fear  of  slanderous  attacks. 
m.  ooHCLusioir 

The  reforms  I  have  urged  here, 
that  many  in  the  Congress  are  seeL_ 
wdl,  are  designed  to  open  up  our  elec 
process  and  to  correct  some  of  its 
egregious  abuses. 

I  am  doubtful  that  any  legislation 
provide  the  panacea  that  some  _. 
guarantee  absolute  Integrity  in  the  . 
toral  process.  If  our  campaigns,  like 
communication  of  Ideas  in  every  art 
our  public  life,  are  to  reautin  fr«e 
splrtted.  tbty  wUl  frequently  be  ._ 
and  hard-hlfctiiic,  and  some  excesses 
abuses  will  Inevitably  occur. 
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The  central  purpose  of  the  reforms  I 
suggest  is  to  get  the  really  important 
political  information  oiit  to  the  people, 
to  let  them  know  as  much  as  possible 
about  their  candidates,  and  to  eliminate 
abuses  which  cross  the  boundaries  of  fair 
play. 

America  has  had  a  remarkable  history 
smd  tradition  of  campaign  electioneering. 
Given  full  access  to  the  actions  and 
thoughts  of  political  aspirants,  the 
American  people  have  shown  great  wis- 
dom at  the  ballot  box  over  two  centuries 
of  self-government.  The  reforms  I  pro- 
pose today  are  intended  to  strengthen  the 
will  of  the  people  by  making  our  election 
process  more  open. 

Richard  NtxoN. 

The  Whtte  Housb,  March  8,  1974. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Robcrt  C. 
Btkd)  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Por- 
eiga  Relations. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT  OF  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (8.  3066)  to  consoli- 
date, simplify,  and  improve  laws  relative 
to  housing  and  housing  assistance,  to 
provide  Federal  assistance  in  support  of 
community  development  activities,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  :.econd  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  may  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pagM  61  and  63.  llnas  23  tlxrougb  a  sub- 
•tltut*  tb«  foUowlng  language  for  (U) :  "the 
mortgagor  or  member  of  lUs  immedlsto  fsm- 
Uy  Bball  bar*  owned  tbe  property  for  a  period 
of  not  lees  tban  tbree  years  prior  to  sucb  re- 
flnanclng  unleae  the  mortgagor  abaU  be  a 
noaproflt.  limited  proAt,  or  eooperatlve  oer- 
tlOed  by  tbe  Secretary  as  being  eligible  to 
participate  in  tbe  refinancing  program  luuler 
crlterta  eeUbllabed  by  tbe  Secretary." 

On  page  M  Unee  16  through  17  aubatltute 
tbe  foUowlng  lang\iage  for  (A) :  "tbe  mort- 
gagor or  member  of  bis  Immediate  family 
shall  have  owned  tbe  property  for  a  period  ot 
not  lees  than  three  year*  prior  to  such  re- 
financing unleae  tbe  mortgagor  ahall  be  a 
nonprofit,  IlnUted  profit,  or  cooperative  oer- 
tlfled  by  Uie  Secretary  as  being  eligible  to 
participate  In  tbe  refinancing  program  under 
criteria  eetabllabed  by  tbe  Secretary." 

Ths  PBBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  taiqulre  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  as  to  whether  this  Is  an 


amendment  on  which  there  Is  a  1-hour  or 
2-hour  limitation. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  There  is  a  1-hour  time 
limit  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  myself  10  min- 
utes. 

Sections  401(h)  and  501  (k)  introduce 
a  new  and  Important  concept  into  the 
Federal  Housing  Act,  to  wit,  availability 
of  FHA  insurance  for  refinancing  and 
repair — moderate  rehabilitation— of  ex- 
isting housing  stock  in  designated 
neighborhood  preservation  areas.  These 
provisions  represent  congressional  recog- 
nition of  the  logical  premise  that  the 
abandonment  phenomenon  wlilch 
threatens  vast  sections  of  New  York  and 
other  older  cities  must  be  confronted 
in  its  incipiency  not  after  abandon- 
ment has  occurred,  buildings  have  been 
vandalized  and  responsible  citizens  have 
fled. 

As  reported  by  the  committee,  the  new 
refinancing  provisions  were  limited  to 
owners  who  had  held  their  properties 
for  3  years.  Tills  limitation  was  intended 
to  avoid  speculation  and  abuses  inherent 
in  ownership  transfers.  However,  it  also 
excluded  responsible  nonprofits,  tenant 
cooperatives  and  limited  profits  from 
partlcipati(«  in  the  program. 

Restriction  of  the  refinancing  program 
in  this  manner  is  highly  questionable, 
both  conceptually  and  in  practice. 

One  of  the  major  causes  of  housing 
deterioration  in  older  cities  has  been 
the  nature  and  quality  of  property  own- 
ership as  it  now  exists.  Studies  in  New 
York  indicate  that  much  of  the  stock  is 
owned  by  Inexperienced  Individuals  with 
limited  capability  to  manage  and  main- 
tain their  properties.  Some  of  the  stock 
Is  also  held  by  absentee  owners  and  un- 
scrupulous individuals  or  sjmdicates 
which  milk  properties  at  the  expense  of 
tenants.  Thus,  one  sound  cornerstone  of 
any  intelligent  neighborhood  preserva- 
tion strategy  should  be  the  encourage- 
ment of  property  transfer  from  unsoimd 
or  unscrupulous  hands  to  responsible  en- 
tities who  will  act  in  the  best  interests  of 
tenants. 

This  does  not  mean  that  transfer 
should  be  sanctioned  for  every  enti^ 
that  purports  to  act  in  tenants'  behalf. 
But.  it  should  definitely  sanction  trans- 
fers to:  first,  reputable  nonprofits  with 
proven  capacity  and  responsibility  to 
imdertake  housing  sponsorship  and 
management,  and,  second,  responsible 
tenant  cooperatives.  As  with  other  FHA 
programs,  such  as  Project  Rehabilita- 
tion, eligible  applicants  can  be  carefully 
screened  in  advance  of  project  approval 
to  weed  out  incompetents. 

The  rationale  for  similar  inclusion  of 
limited  profit  entities — under  strict  cri- 
teria— is  the  same.  There  should  be  no 
reason  to  exclude  responsible  profit  moti- 
vated entitles  per  se.  It  is  not  the  profit 
factor  Itself  that  creates  problems  but 
rather  the  abuse  thereof  by  unscrupulous 
or  inexperienced  operators.  The  proper 
focus  then  should  not  be  on  excluding 
all  profit-motivated  entitles  from  par- 
ticipation but  rather  on  identifying  and 
certifying  tn  advance  responsible  limited 
profits  who  will  equate  good  business 
with  responsiveness  to  tenant  needs. 
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In  fact,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  com- 
prehensive neighborhood  preservation 
schone  on  a  large  scale  can  succeed 
without  involvement  of  profit-motivated 
interests.  Capable  nonprofit  housing  en- 
tities are  scarce  and  hard  to  develop. 
Tenant  cooperatives,  however  meritori- 
ous, take  a  great  deal  of  time  to  organize 
and  implement.  On  the  other  hand, 
limited  profit  firms,  or  consortiums  of 
firms,  have  the  resources  and  capability 
to  imdertake  major  projects  with  real 
neighborhood  impact. 

For  all  of  the  above  reasons,  my 
amendment  seeks  to  expand  the  defini- 
tion of  those  tiiglble  under  the  proposed 
neighborhood  [reservation  program  to 
include,  in  addition  to  present  owners, 
non-profits,  tenant  cooperatives  and 
limited  profits  certified  in  advance  by 
the  Secretary  under  strict  eligibility 
criteria  developed  by  HD  to  prevent 
abuses. 

I  would  hope  very  much  the  commit- 
tee will  accept  this  amendmmt. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  on  my  feet 
and  while  perhaps  the  chairman  might 
give  the  matter  consideration.  I  would 
Uke  to  refer  to  just  what  I  plan  to  do, 
but  first  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  MblfDALB)  . 

Mr.  MONDAIf.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Robert  Bar- 
nett,  of  the  majority  staff,  be  given  the 
privileges  of  the  fioor  during  considera- 
tkm  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
am  on  my  feet  and  have  a  little  time,  be- 
cause I  hope  very  much  this  amendment 
may  be  accepted.  I  would  Uke  to  state 
for  the  information  of  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  what  I 
would  propose  to  do  in  the  time  I  hope 
to  occupy. 

I  have  three  amendments.  The  first 
one  I  have  already  submitted.  The  next 
one  deals  with  an  effort  to  bring  in  the 
lowest  income  groups  into  hotislng  which 
is  low-income  housing.  That  amendment, 
which  applies  on  pages  145  and  146,  has 
been  submitted  to  the  staffs  of  the  mi- 
nority and  majority. 

The  third  amendment.  ICr.  President, 
Is  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  allocation 
under  section  ill  to  State  housing 
agencies  and  with  the  coordination  of 
State  and  local  housing  progrwns,  again 
the  objective  being  to  coordinate  the  two 
and  to  provide  for  a  fair  allocation  of 
what  is  available  to  that  particular  State 
between  them.  This  Is  particularly  sharp 
in  my  State  because  we  have  the  Urttan 
Development  Civporation  which  is  very 
active  in  housing  throughout  New  York. 

Those  are  the  three  amendments  that 
I  hope  very  much  might  conceivably  be 
accepted  by  the  committee. 

I  have  a  fourth  amendntent  which 
arises  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  KOnnesota  (Mr.  Mondalx) 
did  not  press  part  of  his  amendment 
which  Is  of  particular  Interest  to  the  big 
cities.  That  is  the  requirement  in  sec- 
tion 502,  which  is  the  old  section  2S6 
housing  program  for  80  percent  median 
income  limits  to  be  the  roof  for  a  family 
which  would  be  eligible,  whereas  he  has 
provided  in  his  amendment,  which  the 


committee  took,  for  90  percent  for  single- 
family  housing  in  section  402. 

Multifamily  housing  is  what  counts  in 
cities,  not  only  my  own  city,  but  all  the 
cities  in  the  country,  and  the  median 
figure  which  the  committee  has  set  of  80 
percent  is  just  too  low,  90  percent  is 
what  I  believe  is  the  right  figure. 

Tlie  presentation  of  tbe  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mohdalk),  which  I  will 
take  the  liberty  of  appropriating,  it 
seems  to  me,  conclusively  proves  that 
propositi(Hi.  I  mention  that  amendment 
only  because,  again,  my  colleagues  who 
are  in  chu-ge  of  the  bill  and  their  staffs 
might  loc^  at  the  matters  which  I  might 
raise  on  the  four  amendments. 

Also,  I  should  hope  to  allocate  a  few 
minutes  to  a  colloquy  with  my  colleague 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  SpAJUOfAK) .  I  might 
say  that  I  wish  at  once  to  make  it  clear 
that  our  country  has  tremendously  ben- 
efited by  the  chairmanship  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spaucmah), 
who.  without  regard  to  only  his  own  local 
conditions — ^with,  of  course,  full  protec- 
tion to  his  own  constituents,  but  without 
feeling  that  that  is  the  limit  of  his  re- 
sponsibility— has  been  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  servants  in  this  legislative 
body  in  recognizing  needs  which  nught 
be  remote  to  his  own  local  conslderationE 
but  which  affect  tbe  rest  of  the  country. 
I  have  seen  this  through  the  years.  I  have 
worked  with  Senator  Sparkicak.  Whether 
he  takes  any  of  my  amendments  or  not, 
what  I  have  &aid  stands.  He  has  been  a 
very  able  Smator  and  a  voy  great  bene- 
factor of  the  whole  country  in  terms  of 
housing  and  extraordinarily  free  of  any 
parochial  attitude  that  is  so  essential  in 
this  particular  field.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Towzs)  has  also  shown 
a  great  understanding  of  housing  prob- 
lems of  large  metropolitan  areas  and  has 
been  most  hdpful  in  fashioning  effective 
housing  legiBlatl<m  for  the  Nation. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  to  have  a 
colloquy  with  tbe  Senators  about  a 
nei^borhood  ctmservation  bill  which  I 
introduced,  and  Important  sections  of 
which  are  addressed  in  this  bill.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Starkman) 
will  help  us  an  OMNrmousIy  by  stating,  as 
I  understand  he  Is  prepared  to  do,  what 
has  been  carried  in  this  bBl  regardteg 
neighborhood  eonservatkn.  I  do  not  ex- 
pect to  fwoe  my  amendment  to  any  vote: 
I  just  think  it  would  be  a  prop»'  basis 
for  any  colloquy. 

Finally,  I  would  hke  to  pay  my  tribute 
to  the  committee  for  including  in  this 
bill.  In  section  811.  the  essenoe  of  my 
Mil  S.  2103  for  the  estabUshmoit  of  a 
National  Institute  of  Building  Sciences. 
The  Ihstltute  win  for  the  first  time  pro- 
vide a  national  forum  to  deal  with  the 
technology  in  this  field  and  It  will  be 
able  to  propose  nationally  acc^>ttUde 
standards  for  local  buDdbit  oodes.  all  of 
whl^  will  enormously  facilitate  the  at- 
tainment of  the  goals  set  forth  hi  the 
monumental  and  historic  Housing  and 
UrtMUi  Development  Act  of  1868. 

The  problems  of  constroctlon,  the 
fn^tmentatlon  In  the  Indostty,  Its  back- 
wardness In  terms  of  materials  and  tech- 
niques are  tremendously  soscepUble  of 
hnprorement.  with  great  benefit  to  all. 
The  Inclusion  of  this  blU.  8.  210S.  which 


I  have  introduced  as  section  811  of  the 
pending  bill  with  some  modifications,  as 
for  example  in  appn^niatioD,  in  my 
judgment  will  be  of  tremendous  bene- 
fit to  the  country.  It  is  also  tremendously 
gratifying  to  me  and  I  wish  to  express 
my  deep  appreciation  for  that  to  the 
committee. 

Now,  as  to  tbe  pending  amendment, 
Mr.  President,  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  would  be  kind  enough  to  give  us 
his  views  as  to  whether  it  might  be 
acceptable. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  with 
reference  to  the  first  amendment,  and 
that  is  the  one  to  which  he  refers. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
the  3-year  proposition. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  per- 
sonally I  think  the  amendment  is  all 
right.  However,  I  have  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  it  prior  to  this 
time  with  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  JAVrrs,  Then  I  will  continue 
untH  the  Senator  is  ready. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  just  state 
that  I  would  be  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment  if  the  Senator  from  Texas 
is  willing  to  accept  it.  I  have  to  leave  the 
floor  temporarily  at  this  time  for  just  a 
^ort  period  of  time. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  tbe  im- 
port of  the  amendment  has  been  ex- 
plamed  to  me.  I  am  sorry  that  I  was  off 
the  floor  when  the  Senator  made  his  ex- 
planation of  the  amendment.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  amendment 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  yMd 
back,  the  remahider  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  thne. 

■me  SUBSIDING  OFFICER.  All  the 
time  has  been  yielded  back.  The  qoestaon 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  anendawnt  of  the 
SenatcR'  frtna  New  Y<x^  (putting  the 
question). 

The  aaaemhaent  was  agreed  ta 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reocMMMer  the  v«te  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  ta 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  moMoawms  agreed  tot 

Mr.  JAVITS^  Mr.  President.  I  seed  an 
amendment  to  tbe  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFfCSR.  The  clerk 
will  rqwrt  the  aiMBdment. 

The  aeeond  assistant  legi^ative  clnk 
read  as  follows: 

On  pag«  14S.  lines  1<  and  1».  detrte  "a 
groaa"  and  laaert  "an". 

On  page  148.  Une  3.  after  "families."  add 
tbe  following  new  sentenoe:  "In  any  bomting 
area  where  the  annual  fair  market  reataJ 
for  purposes  of  subsection  (5)  Is  deteRained 
on  the  basis  of  rentals  for  newly  constructed 
rental  bousing,  the  public  boissteg  agency 
•ball  exert  special  eOOrts  to  the  ead  that. 
with  respect  to  dweUlag  uatts  tn  extettag  |»rt- 
vate  structure  in  eitcta  area  that  are  to  be 
occupied  by  famlltss  aeelsred  utMler  this  sec- 
tion, sucb  units  wUl.  to  tbe  mantmuna  teasi- 
ble  extent,  be  occupied  by  tamlbes  wboae 
tncoo>es  are  tn  the  lower  portion  of  tbe  in- 
come range  of  famUtee  that  ^Maltfy  am  k>w- 
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Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I 
myself  10  minutes  on  the  mn^nHmi 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  3en 


for 


ator  from  New  York  Is  recognizee 
10  minutes. 

Mr.     JAVrra.     Mr.     President, 
amendment  is.  for  all  practical  punfwes, 
self-explanatory. 

I   ask    unanimous    consent   that 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Wi#iout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.    JAVTTS.    I   am   proposing 
amendments  that  relate  to  the  star  lard 
for  family  income  used  in  determ  ilng 
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eligibility  for  assistance  \mder  sect  >n  8 
of  chapter  n  of  the  bill,  the  am^ded 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937. 

Section  8  provides  for  the  new  tiro- 
gram  of  rent  assistance  for  low-in^  >me 
families  which  occupy  leased  unii  i  In 
private  housing.  A  family  must  qu  ilify 
as  a  "low-income  family"  to  be  eli  Ible 
to  enter  into  occupancy  of  a  unit  asspted 
under  section  8. 

The  definition  of  "low-income  fadlily" 
is  contained  in  section  8(a)(5).  It  aow 
uses  a  family's  "gross  income"  as  the 
basis  for  determining  whether  the  fa  ally 
qualifies  as  a  tow-income  family.!  My 
unendment  provides,  instead,  that 
family  income  as  defined  in  section  1(1) 
of  the  amended  United  States  Hoi 
Act  will  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

Ttie  definition  of  income  in  sedtion 
3(1)  is  used  in  all  other  provlsioi:  i  of 
the  amended  United  States  Housing  hct. 
Atisent  overriding  reasons,  which  do 
not  find,  it  should  be  used  here  for  1  {is- 
latlve  consistency  and  ease  of  ur  ler- 
standing  and  administration.  Orosi  in- 
come is  not  used  anywhere  else  inj  the 
proposed  Act,  nor  is  it  used  in  the  e  Ist- 
ing  statute. 

More  Important,  it  would  be  Ixu  iui- 
table  to  determine  family  ellglt  Uty 
under  section  8  on  the  basis  of  gros  in- 
come rather  than  on  inc<»ne  as  del  ned 
in  section  3(1).  Income  under  se(  Ion 
3(1)  is  determined  after  mftinng  ca  aln 
exclusions,  similar  to  exclusions  or  de- 
ductions allowed  for  FMeral  indivMual 
income  tax,  such  as — 

Family  size,  where  an  exclusio]  of 
$300  is  allowed  for  each  child ; 

Extraordinary  medical  or  similar  ex- 
penses, which  may  be  excluded  as;  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary:  j 

Nonrecurring  income,  which  is! ex- 
cluded income  of  a  spouse,  which  1^  ex- 
cluded up  to  $300,  and  income  of  t  tiil- 
dren  which  is  excluded ;  and 

An  exclusion  of  10  percent  of  {  "oss 
income  for  elderly  families. 

Orots  income  makes  no  allowanc^  for 
any  of  these  factors. 

In  determining  eligibility  under  sedtion 
8.  it  would  be  unfair  to  families  Ibat 
have  more  children,  or  are  elderlnor 
are  burdened  with  greater  medical  jex 
penses — the  kind  of  families  we  are 
cially  concerned  with  helptaig — to 
gard  these  kinds  of  dliferences  in  [the 
real  financial  condition  of  families  frith 
the  same  gross  income. 

Using  the  standard  definition  (rflln- 
come  in  section  8(a)  (S'  will  mean  mat 
some  families  which  would  be  exch  led 


ield     from  eligibility  under  the  gross  income 
t.        test  will,  because  they  have  chUdren,  or 
high  medical  expenses,  or  are  elderly, 
become  eligible  for  occupancy  of  units 
assisted  under  section  8. 

I  understand  that  the  use  of  the  gross 
income  test  stenuned  from  a  concern  with 
avoiding  an  unduly  high  maximum  in- 
come limit  under  secti<»i  8.  This  concern 
was  focused  in  particular,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  on  cases  where  the  area  involved 
is  one  with  a  scarcity  of  existing  decent 
housing  for  lower  income  families  and 
where  calculations  of  fair  market  rent  in 
the  area — which  is  also  a  factor  in  the 
eligibility  formula  in  section  8(a)(5)  — 
will  accordingly  be  based  on  rentals  for 
newly  constructed  housing.  I  can  appre- 
ciate and  share  this  concern  with  assur- 
ing that  the  needs  of  the  neediest  are 
effectively  served  and  that  families  who 
can  actually  afford  decent  hoiising  with- 
out governmental  assistance  are  not 
brought  within  the  benefits  of  section  8. 
The  views  in  this  regard  that  are  ex- 
pressed on  pages  144  and  145  of  the  com- 
mittee's report  are  very  much  in  accord 
with  my  own : 

Recognizing  that  tbeae  Income  limits  will 
generally  prove  to  be  somewhat  higher  than 
those  now  In  effect  for  hoxMlng  uslsted  under 
the  present  SectlMi  33,  the  Committee  la  con- 
cerned that  low-income  famUlea  be  effec- 
tively served  imder  the  program.  For  that 
reason.  Section  8(a)  (6)  requires  that  20%  of 
the  families  assisted  imder  this  Section  in 
any  market  area  must  be  "very  low  income 
families."  Very  low  Income  families  are  de- 
fined as  families  whose  income  does  not  ex- 
ceed 60  percent  of  the  median  Income  for  the 
area  as  determined  by  HUD  with  adjust- 
ments for  larger  and  smaller  families.  The 
Committee  also  has  in  mind  the  benefits  ttiat 
result  from  having  projects  occupied  by  fam- 
Ules  of  varying  Income  levels.  It  recognizes 
that  in  commuiUties  where  hotising  is  scarce 
and  expensive,  families  in  a  fairly  broad 
spectrum  of  income  may  be  unable  to  obtain 
decent  bousing  through  the  unaided  opera- 
tions of  the  private  sector,  and  economic 
diversity  and  integration  in  housing  occu- 
pancy can  be  accomplished  only  through  al- 
lowing families  within  such  a  spectrum  to 
occupy  Federally  assisted  housing. 

The  concern  with  guarding  against 
benefitting  families  of  unduly  high  in- 
OHne  in  the  type  of  situation  I  described 
earlier  Is  not.  in  my  judgment,  best  dealt 
with  by  imposing  a  gross  income  test, 
because  of  the  Ipequity  which  tliat  in- 
volves. My  second  amendment,  which 
adds  a  new  sentence  at  the  end  of  sectton 
8(a)  (6).  provides,  I  believe,  a  fairer  and 
more  workable  solution.  Under  the 
amendment,  where  section  8  assistance 
Is  provided  for  existing  units  in  areas 
where  fair  market  rentals  are  based  on 
new  construction,  public  housing  author- 
ities are  called  upon,  in  carrying  out  thcdr 
responsibilities  under  section  8,  to  make 
special  efforts  to  see  that  such  units  are 
occupied  to  the  fullest  extent  feasible  by 
families  whose  incomes  are  in  the  lower 
part  of  Uie  range  of  eligible  incomes. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  committee 
would  be  willing  to  use  these  words  which 
are  consistent  with  that  objective. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  it  if  my  col- 
leagues would  let  me  know  how  they  feel 
atiout  the  amendments. 

Mr.  CRANBTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  Deena  Sosson  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  the  fioor  during 
the  consideration  of  the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  my  princi- 
pal difBculty  with  this  amendment  is  that 
experience  has  shown  us  In  the  past  that 
whenever  we  have  tried  to  provide  hous- 
ing programs  for  very-low-income  fam- 
ilies, for  one  reason  or  another  the  eligi- 
bility seems  to  gravitate  up  the  Income 
scale,  to  the  extent  that  a  great  number 
of  our  resources  are  going  to  help  people 
further  up  the  income  scale  rather  than 
those  whose  Income  is  lowest.  That  has 
always  been  a  great  problem,  to  try  to 
keep  these  programs  responsible  to  the 
low-income  families. 

That  is  the  principal  difficulty  that  I 
have  with  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  from  Texas  feel  better  if  I  re- 
vised the  second  part  of  the  amendment? 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
respond  to  that  question,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  be  equally  charged 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  and  myself 
on  the  time  allotted  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on  this 
amendmmt. 

Mr.  TOWER.  We  are  prepared  to  yield 
back  our  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  back  his  tlme7 
Mr.  TOWER.  Yea. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  And  the 
Senator  from  Maine? 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Yes. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  bade 
the  question  is  on  agreeing,  en  bloc,  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Yoric  (putting  the  question). 

Mr.  TOWER.  Ii4r.  President.  I  suggest 
the  alMence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  rolL 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  put  the  question  ag^dn. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments 
(putting  the  question) . 

The  "noes"  appear  to  have  it.  The 
"noes"  have  it.  The  amendments  are 
rejected, 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an- 
other amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 
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•nie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  30,  foUowlng  Une  34.  insert  the 
following  new  subsection: 

(3)  "Ilie  Secretary  shaU,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  reserve  out  of  sums  allocated  \in- 
der  subsection  (a)  sufficient  amounts  to  meet 
tbe  housing  objectives  contained  In  State 
bousing  agency  progranis,  except  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  determine  that  any  such  program 
does  not  make  adequate  provision  for  the 
needs  of  low-  and  moderate-income  families 
or  is  otherwise  not  consistent  with  basic  ob- 
jectives stated  In  this  Act. 

On  page  31.  line  3,  after  "housing  plans  of" 
insert  "the  State  and". 

On  page  31,  beginning  in  line  4,  strike  out 
"of  a  unit"  and  aU  that  foUows  through 
"does  not  make"  In  line  6  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "where  there  is  no  plan  of  either  the 
State  or  the  unit  of  local  government,  or 
where  the  Secretary  determines  that  neither 
such  plan  makes". 

On  page  31,  line  9.  after  "prescribe."  add 
"If,  in  any  case  where  there  are  housing  plans 
of  both  the  State  and  the  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment, the  Secretary  finds  significant  in- 
conslstency  between  such  plans  with  respect 
to  their  provisions  for  meeting  the  needs  of 
low-  and  moderate -income  families,  he  shall 
take  such  steps  as  be  deems  appropriate  for 
the  purpose  of  having  tbe  State  and  the  unit 
of  local  government  reconcile  such  incon- 
sistencies." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  inquire  how  much  time 
is  yielded. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

I  am  pK4X)sing  several  amendments  in 
section  111  of  the  bill  relating  to  housing 
programs  and  planning  of  the  States. 

Section  111  contains  the  provisions 
that  govern  the  allocation  of  housing  as- 
sistance fimds  provided  under  sections 
402  and  502  and  under  the  U.S.  Housing 
Act  as  amended  by  chapter  n  of  this 
bill. 

llie  amendmoits  essentially  make  two 
modifications  or  clarifications  in  these 
allocatiMi  provisions. 

First,  a  new  subsection  (3)  is  added 
in  8ecti<Hi  111(b)  which  provides  that  the 
Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  re- 
serve out  of  funds  allocated  under  sec- 
tion 111(a)  sufficient  amounts  to  meet 
the  housing  objectives  contained  in  the 
programs  of  State  housing  agencies.  Such 
reservations  would  not  be  made  if  (ur  to 
the  extent  the  Secretary  determined  that 
any  such  jmtgram  did  not  make  adequate 
provision  tw  the  needs  of  low  and  mod- 
erate income  families  or  was  otherwise 
not  consistent  with  basic  objectives 
stated  in  the  act. 

Section  111(b)  now  provides  for  reser- 
vations of  housing  assistance  funds  to 
meet  tbe  housing  objectives  contained  in 
any  approved  application  under  the 
Community  Development  Assistance  Act 
of  1974,  which  is  chapter  m  of  the  bill, 
and  contained  in  any  new  community 
project  agreement  approved  imder  titie 
Vn  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970  or  under  titie  IV  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968. 

The  new  subsecttcm  (S)  provides  for 
slmUar  reservations  for  State  housing 
programs.  It  would  make  dear  that  we 
favor  and  intend  continuation  of  RUD's 
existing  practice  whereby  it  has  custo- 


marily made  housing  assistance  fimds 
avallaUe  to  State  housing  agencies 
through  «^Titiiiai  or  periodic  block  seta- 
sides.  Section  236  funds  have  iisuaUy  lieen 
made  available  to  operational  State 
agencies  through  so-called  annual  ar- 
rangements. I  am  informed  ttiat  HUD 
has  recently  announced  its  intention  to 
make  section  23  leased  housing  assist- 
ance funds  available  to  State  agencies 
through  periodic  block  setasldes. 

lliis  procedure  has  worked  well.  The 
State  agencies  have  made  effective  use 
of  the  assistance  funds  made  available 
to  them,  as  I  will  discuss  in  a  moment. 
The  reservation  procedure  has  enabled 
State  agencies  to  plan  their  programs, 
and  to  work  out  housing  program  ar- 
rangements with  localities  and  commu- 
nities, on  a  broad  iMuds.  That  would  be 
much  more  dUBcult  to  do  if  assistance 
funds  were  made  available  to  them  in  a 
piecemeal  project-by-project  manner. 

Reservations  of  funds  for  State  agen- 
cies have  of  course  been  subject  to  limita- 
tions, and  would  continue  to  be  subject 
to  limitations.  Fimds  reserved  for  an 
agency  must  be  put  to  use  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time.  Otherwise  they 
are  subject  to  recapture  and  reallocation 
to  others  who  can  use  them  more 
promptly  and  effectively.  Furthermore, 
reserved  funds  are  contractually  osn- 
mitted  for  specific  projects  only  after 
statutory  and  other  basic  pre-conditions 
have  been  met. 

In  this  regard  it  should  be  noted  that 
HUD.  recognizing  that  State  agencies 
are  governmental  bodies  with  a  commit- 
ment to  public  purposes  and  responsi- 
bilities, has  followed  the  general  practice 
of  delegating  to  such  agencies  maximum 
responsibility  for  performing  processing 
functions  and  making  required  determi- 
nations, subject  to  post  audit  by  HUD. 
I  applaud  this  approach  and  anticipate 
that  it  will  be  continued  and  extended. 

F^md  reservations  for  State  agencies 
would  of  course  lie  made  within  and  sub- 
ject to  the  allocations  for  types  of  geo- 
graphic areas  provided  for  in  section 
111(a) — ^the  allocation  of  75  percent  of 
housing  assistance  funds  for  use  in  met- 
ropolitan areas  and  25  percent  for  use 
in  nonmetnq^xtlltan  areas.  They  would  be 
made  frton  funds  other  than  those  re- 
served for  housing  provided  for  in  com- 
munity devetopment  plans  and  new  com- 
munity project  agreements  pursuant  to 
subsections  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  111 
(b).  Funds  reserved  under  subsections 
(1)  and  (2)  could  also,  of  course,  as  sec- 
tion 111(c)  makes  clear,  be  made  direct- 
ly available  to  State  housing  agencies 
as  well  as  to  other  public  housing  agen- 
cies or  eligible  morWagors  for  use  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  applicable  community 
development  plans  and  new  community 
project  agreements,  and  where  impropri- 
ate such  funds  might  be  made  available 
to  a  State  agency  for  such  purposes  by 
set-aside  rather  than  by  individual  proj- 
ect applications. 

Section  111(b)  should  not,  of  course, 
preclude  the  Secretary  from  administra- 
tively adopting  a  fund  reservation  pro- 
cedure in  other  situations  where  he 
might  in  the  future  find  this  the  most 
effective  method  for  administering  hous- 
ing assistance. 


Second,  the  three  amendments  I  am 
proposing  in  section  111(c)  essentially 
provide  that  housing  assistance  fimds. 
after  they  are  allocated  as  provided  in 
section  111(a),  are  to  be  made  available 
for  use  in  conformity  not  only  with  the 
housing  plans  of  the  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment in  the  areas  where  the  funds 
are  to  be  used,  as  now  provided  in  sub- 
section (c) ,  but  also  in  accordance  with 
such  housing  plans  of  tbe  States  as  may 
be  applicable  in  those  areas. 

I  believe  there  is  wide  agreement  on 
some  basic  concepts  that  I  find  reflected 
in  this  bill.  We  want  to  oicourage  State 
and  local  governments  to  assiune  a  lead 
role  and  responsibility  in  assessing  their 
own  housing  needs  and  formulating 
priorities  and  plans  for  meeting  those 
needs,  and  in  the  provision  of  govern- 
mental assistance.  Federal,  State,  and 
local,  for  meeting  those  needs  in  accord- 
ance with  those  priorities  and  plans. 
That  is  in  keeping  with  the  concept  of  the 
New  Federalism. 

We  want  housing  and  community 
development  activities  to  l>e  planned  and 
carried  out  in  a  coordinated  way  so  that 
they  are  mutually  sumxni:ive  in  serving 
the  basic  objectives  of  the  act.  And  we 
want  to  assure  that,  where  Federal 
assistance  is  to  be  used,  there  is  effective 
collaboration  and  coonlinati<Mi  between 
State  and  local  governments  in  plan- 
ning hotising  and  commimity  devetop- 
moit  programs,  and  that  in  the  process 
tor  f  (mnulating  State  housing  plans  there 
is  suitable  provision  for  participation  by 
local  governments  that  would  be  affected 
and  for  hearing  public  views.  We  of 
course  recognize,  at  tbe  same  time,  that 
the  distribution  of  functions  between 
State  and  local  governments  and  the 
formulaticm  of  working  arrangements 
l)etween  State  and  local  governments  are 
essentially  matters  within  tbe  province 
of  the  State  rather  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

These  are  consideraticxis  that  underlie 
my  proposed  amendments  to  section 
111(c).  and  that  I  would  expect  to  be 
taken  into  account  by  the  Secretary  in 
administering  section  111(c). 

However,  section  111(c)  now  refers 
only  to  housing  plans  of  units  of  local 
governments.  luovldlng  that  Federal 
housing  assistance  funds  are  to  be  made 
available  for  use  in  accordance  with 
those  idans. 

I  take  for  granted  there  is  no  intent 
to  suggest  precluding  State  governments 
from  formulating  housing  plans  to  meet 
needs  within  their  States,  which  would 
be  beyond  our  province  anyway,  nor  to 
suggest  that,  where  such  plans  are 
formulated,  they  are  to  be  disregarded 
in  the  furnishing  of  Federal  assistance 
in  areas  within  the  State.  My  amend- 
ments are  intended  to  avoid  any  such 
implication. 

This  is  more  than  a  theoretical  con- 
cern. AccMtUng  to  my  Information  there 
are  now  some  16  States.  Including  my 
own  State  of  New  Yoi^  that,  pursuant 
to  State  law.  are  engaged  in  analysis  of 
statewide  housing  needs  and  defining 
priorities  as  a  guide  for  actions  to  meet 
thHr  housing  needs.  Another  ^i^t  States 
or  so  have  statutory  authority  to  do  tbe 
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that  hare  formulated  houslns  plaxuL  In- 
cluding again  my  own  State  of  New  "fork 

This,  then.  Is  the  substance  and 
of  the  amendments  that  I  am  proi 

I  should  call  to  your  attention  thai  the 
National  Ck>vemors'  Conference 
mittee  on  Rural  and  Urban  Develoj 
has  urged  the  adoption  of  amei 
such  as  I  am  pn^TOsing  in  a  resoIuJUon 
that  it  adopted  last  Wednesday  ezpijess 
ing  its  supi>ort  for  the  Senate  committee 
bin  with  these  and  two  other 
ments. 

Under  the  amendments  I  am  pi 
ing  in  section  111(c),  funds  woul< 
made  available  for  use  in  accwdi 
with  the  housing  plans  of  the  State 
of  the  units  of  local  government  in 
areas  where  tlie  funds  are  to  be 
However,  any  such  plan  would  not 
in  maUnff  assistance  fimds  availabU  If 
the  Secretary  found  that  the  plan 
not  make   adequate   provision   for 
housing  needs  of  low  and  modera' 
come  families.  If  there  was  only  one  0an 
applicable  to  the  area.  State  or 
fimds  would  be  made  availaMe  for  u^  hi 
accordance  with  that  plan.  If  there  \  nw 
ix>  plan,  funds  would  be  made  avaOi  Ue 
in  accordance  with  such  terms  andQ  «- 
ditions  as  the  Secretary  may  presc^be. 
If  there  were  both  a  State  and  a  l^cal 
I^an.  and  the  Secretary  did  not  find  ilg- 
nlflcant    inconsistences   between   thjun, 
funds  would  be  made  available  in  Ac- 
cordance with  the  two  plans.  If  in  sfch 
a  case  the  Secretary  did  find  significant 
inconsistencies  between   the  State  «nd 
local  irfan.  then,  as  provided  in  the  sen- 
tence I  am  proposing  be  added  at 
end   of   subsection    (c>,   the 
would  take  such  steps  as  he  deemed 
piuifllata  toward  having  State  and 
cal  government  reconcile  those 
ences.  In  the  meantime,  in  cases 
the  State  plan  has  binding  effect, 
should  appropriately  be  allocated  in 
cordance  with  that  jA*n;  and  in 
cases  they  would  be  allocated  on 
basis,  within  the  framework  of  the 
plans,  as  the  Secretary  deemed 
appropriate. 

In  introducing  these  amehdmen 
want  to  say  that  I  have  a  strong 
in  the  acttvttles  of  State  and  k>cal 
emmcnt  agencies,  and  in  the 
role  which  they  can  play  in  the  futi 
In  eff(»ts  to  meet  the  housing        _ 
low-  and  moderate-income  families, 
was  tUs  Interest  that  prompted  mc^to 
introduce  the  amendment  in  the 
ing    and    Urban    Devctopment    Act 
IMS — an   amendment   adopted   by 
OongiBM — ^whlcb     authorized 
bouBint  Mrtfttance  under  the  section 
Interest  subsidy  program  to  be  uaedl^in 
the  programs  of  State  and  local  housihg 
agencies.  ^ 

I  am  greatly  heartened  by  the 
ress  and  accomplishments  of  these 
cies  since  that  time,  and  by  the 
ing  number  of  Rtatct  that  have 
lished  housing  agende*  and  pr(  _ 

In  ISeS  there  were  seven  states  wl 
had  estabUabed  State  housing 
and  development  acenciea.  This 
Mew  York,  where  we  have  two  such  pijb- 
grams— the  Urban  Development  Corpcj  r- 
poration.  established  In  1968,  and  t  \e 


program  of  the  State  dividon  at  housing 
and  community  renewal  working  with 
our  State  housing  finance  agency,  the 
first  such  agency  created  in  the  ommtzy. 
Since  IMS  some  22  additional  States 
have  estahUahed  State  housing  agoi- 
cies,  many  of  them  created  within  the 
past  2  years. 

So  there  are  now  some  30  States  that 
have  State  housing  agencies.  In  19  of 
these  the  programs  are  now  operational. 
These  State  housing  agencies  are  per- 
forming an  increasingly  important  and 
effective  role  in  the  total  national  effort 
to  meet  the  housing  needs  of  low  and 
moderate  income  families. 

Since  1968  these  agencies  have  devel- 
oped close  to  120.000  units  of  housing 
for  lower  income  families.  Almost  aU  of 
this  housing  was  made  possible.  I  am 
pleased  to  report,  by  Federal  assistance 
that  was  provided  pursuant  to  my 
amendment  to  section  238,  and  that  was 
used  in  combination  with  the  resources 
provided  for  this  housing  by  State  and 
local  governments. 

Indeed,  nearly  20  percent  of  all  of  the 
housing  that  has  been  built  with  section 
236  assistance  was  devek^ied  under  the 
programs  of  these  Stete  agencies. 

In  States  where  there  are  longer  es- 
tablished Ettate  housing  agencies,  these 
agencies  have  become  a  major  force  in 
meeting  the  housing  needs  of  our  lower 
Income  f  amiUes.  I  am  confident  that  this 
will  become  the  case  in  many  more 
States  as  their  housing  agencies  become 
fully  operational,  and  assuming  there  is 
available  the  Federal  assistance  that  is 
indispensable  for  the  provision  of  low- 
income  housing,  as  is  provided  for  in  the 
committee's  hUl. 

In  New  York,  our  State  housing  agen- 
cies haw  developed  some  65  percent  of 
an  of  the  low-  and  moderate-lncame 
housing  that  has  developed  in  my  State 
using  section  236  assistance.  Indeed, 
one-third  of  all  the  housing  that  has 
been  developed  in  ova  State  during  the 
past  2  years,  and  close  to  80  percent  of 
aU  the  bousing  that  was  developed  in 
New  York  City  during  that  period,  was 
developed  through  the  use  of  one  form 
or  another  of  Federal,  State,  or  local  as- 
sistance, or  a  combination  of  such  as- 
sistance. 

While  the  Importance  of  governmen- 
tal assistance  for  housing  has  perhaps 
been  most  dramatically  illustrated  in 
New  Yortc  it  has  been  Important  In 
other  States  as  welL  In  MaBiacfaUBetts. 
for  example,  the  State  housing  fln^nrw 
agency  has  developed  some  37  percent  of 
all  the  housing  developed  in  thai  State 
since  1068  with  section  236  «— *T*«n-pT 

I  should  also  point  out  that  to  date 
there  has  not  been  a  single  f  tnedosure 
on  any  project  of  a  State  hooiinc 
agency,  in  ccmtrast  to  the  ezperioiee 
with  some  other  federally  asstoted  proj- 
ects. 

I  appreciate  your  bearing  with  my 
recital  of  this  information.  I  thtnk  you 
will  find  it  as  gratifying  and  encouraging 
as  I  do.  and  that  it  amply  warrants 
what  the  committee  has  said  about  State 
housing  efforts  on  pages  37  and  38  of  its 
report: 

(T)lM  OonmittM  b«s  bsen  oognlauit  ot 
th«  Increaalnglf  importsnt  SDd  effacttva  rols 
that   State   hoiulng    finance    agencies   have 


oome  to  play  tn  the  field  at  govenunent- 
aaslsted  housing,  and  of  the  growing  number 
of  SUtea  that  within  the  past  few  years  have 
assumed  this  kind  of  reeponslbUlty  for  deal- 
ing with  housing  needs  within  their  States. 
There  are  now  about  30  State  housing  agen- 
ctes.  most  of  them  created  within  the  past 
few  years.  The  Committee  welcomes  and 
encoiu-ages  this  approach,  which  combines 
the  use  of  State  resources,  through  State 
financing  of  housing  and  other  measures 
such  as  tax  abatement,  with  Federal  hous- 
ing assistance  for  low-  and  moderate-Income 
bousing. 

I  believe  this  infmmation  also  helps 
to  explain  why  I  want  to  assure  that, 
under  the  excellent  bill  that  the  com- 
mittee has  reported,  there  be  a  firm 
basis  on  which  these  efforts  of  our  States 
and  their  agencies  can  continue,  expand, 
and  grow  in  effectiveness. 

With  that  purpose  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  amendments  I  have  proposed  in 
section  m. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  that 
the  amendment  is  questionable.  The  bill 
would  provide  that  funds  would  be  set 
aside  for  communities  but  only  to  the 
extent  of  meeting  their  housing  objec- 
tives in  a  plan  approved  in  accordance 
with  community  developm«it  funding  as 
provided  In  chapter  3  of  the  bill.  This  is 
to  achieve  coordination  between  housing 
and  commimity  development  activities 
in  a  city. 

We  reserve  fimds  for  new  communi- 
ties only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  necessary 
to  fill  HUD  commitments  which  exist 
by  virtue  of  a  signed  project  agreement. 
It  is  our  belief  that  there  should  be 
no  qpecial  setaslde  for  State  agencies. 
They  can  ^)ply  just  as  can  any  other 
develiver.  If  HUD  already  gives  them 
some  preference,  they  can  still  continue 
to  do  so.  If  we  have  a  setaslde  for  States, 
why  shoukl  we  not  have  a  setaslde  for 
regional  housing  plans  or  areawide  hous- 
ing plans?  Where  would  we  draw  the  line 
as  to  what  potential  recipients  should 
have  a  setaslde  of  funds? 

Therefore.  I  think  this  is  a  provision, 
in  my  estimation,  about  which  I  have 
serious  reservations. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  the  real 
problem  is  that  many  States  do  have 
State  housing  agencies.  Thirty  States 
have  State  agencies,  and  of  those  30 
States.  19  have  programs  v^iich  are  op- 
erationaL  It  seems  to  me  that  that  evi- 
dences enough  of  an  interest  so  that  the 
States  should  be  brought  Into  the  lec- 
ture, just  as  localities  are. 

Also,  to  provide  that  where  there  are 
housing  plans  of  both  the  State  and  the 
unit  of  local  government,  and  where  the 
Secretary  finds  inconsistency  in  such 
plans,  then  he  shall  act  in  reoMCt  to  such 
inconsistency  in  an  effort  to  reconcile 
the  inconsistencies.  It  seems  to  me  that 
both  these  matters  are  divlsahle. 

In  short.  I  would  greatly  amnreciate  it 
if  we  could  be  advised  whether  that  part 
of  the  amendment  is  satisfaetory  to  the 
committee.  Then  we  could  at  least  eon- 
fine  our  debate  to  the  part  of  the  amend- 
ment which  is  unsatisfactory.  Mky  we 
know  whether  that  pMt  of  the  amend- 
ment which  rdates  to  the  reooociUation 
at  idans  between  the  States  and  local 
areas  is  sattsfafCtory? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  change  the  word  "shall" 
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to  "may,"  the  language  would  be  satis- 
factory. In  the  first  line  of  the  amend- 
ment, change  "shall"  to  "may".  Then  it 
would  be  acceptable. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  May  I  see  the  amend- 
ment—^low  me  the  text,  please.  It  says 
the  "Secretary  shall."  I  will  revise  the 
amendment  in  the  first  part  accordingly 
and  send  a  revision  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Aboukizk)  .  The  amendment  is  so  modi- 
fled. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  am  ready 
to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  believe  the  Senator 
asked  about  the  reconciliation  featmre 
which  would.  In  effect,  nmke  the  Secre- 
tary of  HUD  the  arbitrator  between 
State  and  local  housing  agencies? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Why  do  we  not  say  there 
"may"  also — ".  .  .  he  may  take  such 
steps."  In  other  words,  he  may  take  such 
steps  as  he  deems  awropriate  Instead 
of  making  it  mandatory.  

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  that  HUD  feels 
that  it  might  be  an  administrative  night- 
mare to  arbitrate  a  dispute  between  State 
and  local  agencies. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  We  have  the  possiblhty 
of  some  other  language  on  that  particu- 
lar subject. 

I  yield  myself  another  10  minutes  and 
will  proceed  to  another  matter,  if  I  may. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator frwn  New  York  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  speak  about  urban  mass  transit 
and  its  problems.  The  hopes  of  the  cities 
were  conslderaWy  dashed,  the  cities  were 
dismayed,  include  the  biggest  of  all  cities 
In  our  country,  the  city  of  New  York,  by 
the  opposition  of  the  administration  to 
the  so-called  Minish- Williams  bill  which 
would  have  given  Interim  owx>rtunlty 
within  the  next  2  years  to  finance  and 
(Verate  mass  transit  systems.  This  is  a 
devastating  blow  because  it  will  demand 
radical  increases  In  fares  and  will  be  ex- 
tremely damaging  to  ridership,  extremely 
damaging  to  the  utilization  of  mass  tran- 
sit systems  and,  therefore,  will  be  hard 
on  the  conservation  of  gasoline  and  ex- 
tremely unfair  to  areas  which  have  an 
historic  basis  for  low  use  of  gasoline  per 
capita  because  of  the  use  of  mass  transit 
systems  and  which  are  now  suffering 
doubly  because  of  the  expensivoiess  of 
mass  transit  systems.  So  that  it  is  really 
a  mare's  nest  of  the  worst  possible  kind. 

I  had  thought  seriously  about  append- 
ing the  Mlnlsh-wmiams  bill  to  this 
measure,  as  this  measure  does  deal 
with  this  iMx>blem  and  the  Minish- Wil- 
liams bill  is  a  banking  and  currency 
bUl.— In  fact  is  a  provision  in  the  Hous- 
ing Act  relating  to  mass  transit,  section 
822  of  the  bin,  and  so  it  would  have  been 
entirely  proper  and  permissible  to  intro- 
duce that  kind  of  amendment. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  have  consulted 
with  Senator  Wajliams  who,  some  years 
ago,  joined  me  in  the  first  breakthrough 
in  the  Senate  which  provided  $800  mil- 
lion for  mass  transit  systems,  both  oper- 
ating and  capital.  Senator  Wzluaks  feels 
that  we  should  not  as  yet  take  that  route, 
that  is.  prcvose  an  amendment  to  the 
housing  bill  which,  in  essence,  would  be 
the  Mlnish-WiUiams  or  the  WlUlams- 


BfiniBh  bill,  but  he  feels  that  he  Is  doing 
his  utmost  and  he  believes  he  has  lots 
of  cooperation  to  find  a  way  in  which  to 
carry  out  the  basic  effect  of  the  WTl- 
liams-Minish  bill.  He  feels  there  will  be 
another  vehicle,  a  bill  over  here  from  the 
House,  on  banking  matters,  which  can 
carry  an  amendment  relating  to  mass 
transit  operatiwis  and  C£4>ital  equipment, 
and  that  we  are  best  advised  to  see  yet 
a  little  further  on  what  can  be  done 
through  the  art  of  negotiation  and  per- 
suasion with  respect  to  the  Williams- 
Minish  bill  before  we  offer  it  as  an 
amendment  here. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  one  other  thing 
which  is  critically  important  in  this  re- 
gard. I  beUeve  that  the  common  accept- 
ance was  the  fact  that  the  administra- 
tion would  favor,  not  disfavor,  the  in- 
terim approach  which  would  enable  par- 
ticularly mass  transit  in  New  York  City 
to  operate  at  the  present  35-cent  fare 
instead  of  being  so  seriously  jeopardised 
by  a  fantastic  increase  in  the  f sure,  which 
it  definitely  faces.  We  were  not  only  dis- 
appointed but  dismayed  at  what  seemed 
to  be  a  midstream  reversal  of  the  general 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  White  House. 

I  wish  to  call  that  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  in  its  consideration  of  what  to 
do  about  this  matter.  I  hope  very  much 
that  that  change  of  direction  may  not 
persist  but  that  we  may  have  the  co- 
operation of  the  President,  which  we 
fully  expected  to  have,  based  on  the  as- 
sertions made  to  the  governor  of  New 
Yoiic  State  and  the  mayor  of  New  York 
City,  to  me,  and  to  others,  with  respect 
to  the  grave  problem  of  mass  transit 
systems.  At  least  we  could  agree  on  this 
on  an  Interim  basis  for  the  next  2  years 
as  provided  by  the  Williams-Iifinish  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  withhold  any 
such  amendment  on  this  bill  in  deference 
to  Senator  WnxuMS  because  I  have  al- 
ways worked  with  him  on  this  matter 
and  I  am  confident  that  that  is  the  best 
way  to  get  a  result.  But  I  did  wish  to  re- 
port these  views  with  respect  to  the  bUI 
and  my  strong  feelings  regarding  the 
radioed  change  of  direction  from  any- 
thing which  has  heretofore  been  indi- 
cated so  far  as  the  administration  is  con- 
cerned with  respect  to  this  very  grave 
problon. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  if  we  are  not 
ready  on  this  iMUldcuIar  amendment,  I 
am  prepared  to  withdraw  it  and  go  to 
another  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
modification  of  my  amendment.  It  is  only 
modified  as  to  the  last  paragraph. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abourxzk).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
amendment  being  modified?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  modification. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  paragraph  4  of  the  amend- 
ment, on  the  last  line, ". . .  he  may  give  prior- 
ity to  the  plan  which,  In  his  Judgment,  best 
meets  the  housing  needs  of  low  and  moderate 
Income  famlUea." 

ISx.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  if  that  is 
satisfactory,  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back 
my  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  that  we  have  struck 
a  deal. 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  this  amendment  has  now  been  jrielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  as  modified. 

The  sunendment  as  modified  was 
agreed  to  as  follows: 

On  page  20,  following  line  34,  Insert  the 
following  new  subsection : 

(3)  The  Secretary  may,  to  the  extent  feas- 
ible, reserve  out  of  sums  allocated  under  sub- 
section (a)  sufBclent  amoxints  to  meet  the 
housing  objectives  contained  In  State  hous- 
ing agency  programs,  except  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine  that  any  such  program  does 
not  make  adequate  provision  for  the  needs  of 
low-  and  moderate-Income  families  or  Is  oth- 
erwise not  consistent  with  basic  objectives 
stated  In  this  Act. 

On  page  21,  line  3,  after  "housing  plans  aV 
Insert  "the  State  and". 

On  page  21,  beginning  in  line  4,  strike  out 
"of  a  unit"  and  aU  that  foUows  through 
"does  not  make"  \n  line  6  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "where  there  is  no  plan  of  either  the 
State  or  the  unit  of  local  government,  or 
where  the  Secretary  determines  that  neither 
such  plan  makes". 

On  page  21,  line  9.  after  "prescribe."  add 
"If,  in  any  case  where  there  are  housing 
plans  of  both  the  State  and  the  unit  of  local 
government,  the  Secretary  finds  significant 
inconsistency  between  such  plans  with  re- 
spect to  their  provisions  for  meeting  the 
needs  of  low-  and  moderate -IncMne  families, 
he  may  give  priority  to  the  plan  which,  In  his 
Judgment  best  meets  the  housing  needs  of 
low   and   moderate   income   families." 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment, 
as  modified,  was  agreed  to  be  considered- 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an- 
other amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     The 
£unendment  win  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  blU  add  the  foUowlng 
new  chi4>ter: 

CHAPTER  IX— NKIOHBORHOOD 
OONSKRVATION 
Sac.  901.  Tlie  purpoae  of  this  chi4>ter  Is 
to  encourage  the  preservation  of  older  neigh- 
borhoods which  are  threatened  with  blight 
and  housing  abandonment  and  to  stimulate 
the  broadacale  conservation  and  upgardtng 
of  existing  low-  and  moderate-Income  hous- 
ing by  establishing  a  program  of  neighbor- 
hood conservation  grants  and  a  new  program 
of  mortgage  insvirance  designed  to  generate 
private  capital  for  hoxising  repairs,  malnte- 
ance,  and  rehabilitation. 

GKANTS    or    NKteHBOaBOOD    COMSBtVATIOIf 


Sxc.  902.  Tat  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  the 
term  "nelghbo-hood  conservatloJi  area- 
means  any  area  in  which  (1)  the  predomi- 
nant residential  area  Is  housing  for  low-  and 
middle-Income  families,  and  (2)  such  houa- 
ing,  though  basically  sound,  is  threatened 
with  decay  and  abandonment  (Mr  Is  In  need 
of  repair,  maintenance,  rehabilitation,  or  re- 
financing.   

ntooaaM  ATTTRonrr 

Ssc.  003.  (a)  The  SeoMtaiy  oT  HMwiBg  and 
TTTban  DevelopoMnt  (bMrMftar  refacred  to  ■■ 
the  "8ecretaiy")  Is  autbortaed  to  make,  and 
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to  eontraeC  to  buJm.  cranta  MoOtn 
tton  to  cltiM,  mimloftftftttM 
other  genand  puipoao  onlto  of  local 
ment  to  MBist  tlMm  In  carrying  out 
nated  nelgliborbood  oonaarrmUon  are*  pro 
grama  designed  to  Improve  basic  comin«nlty 
faculties  and  serrices  and  bring  about  aucta 
other  changes  as  may  be  necessary  or  a|j|>ro- 
prUtfl  to  eliminate  the  tiueat  of  tioGilng 
abandonment  or  decay  In  auch  areaaTand 
to  restore  and  maintain  such  areas  as  Ault- 
ble  and  stable  living  envlronntents.  | 

(b)  Oranta  tinder  this  section  may  flover 
a  period  of  not  to  exceed  five  years  andllmay 
provide  100  per  centtmi  of  the  cost  of  any 
of  the  following  types  of  activities  wiinin 
tbe  neighborhood  conservation  area:    [i 

( 1 )  Tbe  repair  of  streets,  sidewalks, 
grounds,   aebooiyards.    paths,    street   Hi 
traffic    signs    and    signals,    publicly 
utlUtles.  or  public  bulldlngj  which  ha' 
Impact  on  the  quality  of  life  In  the 
botttood. 

(a)  The  trnprovement  of  private  p) 
to  eliminate  dangers  to  the  public  hi 
and  safety. 

(3)  The  demolition   of  structures  di 
mined  to  be  structurally  unsound  or 
for  occupancy. 

(4)  Tbe  establishment  of  temi>orarf  or 
permanent  public  playgrounds  or  ijkrks 
within  the  area  to  serve  residents  oFithe 
neighborhood.  | 

(5)  other  slmUar  neighborhood -oriclfated 
activities  and  Improvements  calCTAttett  to 
aid  sign  mean  tly  In  achieving  the  objecitves 
of  this  section. 

(6)  Assistance  to  qualified  nelghbortidod- 
based  nonprofit  organizations  in  carrylnC:Out 
development  activities  under  other  i^>n- 
slons  ci  this  Act  or  In  carrying  out  maiijlge- 
ment  training,  maintenance,  at  tenant  |du- 
catlon  programs.  | 

(c)  To  be  eligible  for  assistance  underlfhls 
section,  a  looaUty  acUng  tbroogh  Its  #ilef 
•Mcuttva  autborlty,  abaU  daal^nate  a  sp^ifle 
area  and  prepare  and  submit  to  tbe  S4jne- 
tary  a  plan  ^McUylng —  [ 

(1)  the  lnq>rovementB  In  basic  commtl|ilty 
fadlltlea  and  setiltes  to  be  made  In  4uch 
area  over  tbe  Ove-year  period  In  which  picb 
Improvements  will  be  made; 

(S)  ttaa  prosTMBS  to  ba  Uatroduoed  toi|m- 
prove  tbe  qwdlty  oT  hoostnc  in  the  #«a: 
and  T 

(X)  tlM  pubUo  and  private  reaourcea  wilch 
win  be  marahaled  to  carry  out  such  Imiuijke- 
ments  and  programs. 

(d)  OranU  naOmt  thto  McttoD  abaUi  be 
aaade.  or  aluiU  eontlinia  to  be  In  eOeet,  flth 
respect  to  any  neighborhood  oaoairrailoa 
area  If  tb*  aaoBtary  ftiMto  that—  il 

(1)    the  flva-yaar  plaa  anboiltted  by' 
locality  Involved  U  workable  and  wOl 
▼id*  aa  effeettve  mean*  of  carrying  oat 
pwpoeaa  of  this  Act  In  such  ar«M: 

W  tbe  locality  has  the  nMeaaary  n«M#oee 
to  eany  out  In  a  timely  fashion  aU  cfitbe 
lnq>roTementa  and  programs  set  foctb  tni  the 
plan;  \' 

(8)  tbe  locality  oontlnnes  to  make  algi  ifl- 
eant  progreas  toward  ael>levln«  ita  object  vea 
It  eatabllabad  for  ttaelf  In  the  plan  dui  ing 
the  term  of  tbe  grant;  and 

(4)  the  locaUty  aatlsflaa  such  other  ooi  dl- 
tlons  and  reqatreaeais  aa  tbe  Secretary  j  lay 
prescribe  to  Insure  that  tbe  piu^Mse  of  i  his 
Act  win  ba  acHlMwl. 

<e)  Tbera  are  authortaad  to  ba  api 
atad  for  grants  uadar  this  aacttoo 
•zoeed  •lOOMOUlOO  for  tlia  flaeal  y«ar 
Juna  M.  1974.  not  to  anaad  •IM^BOOJ 
ttaa  flaeal  year  andlnc  Jium  M.  U7*.  aadjj 
to  agfiaaa  »WOj>OOjD0O  for  ttaa  fUcal  yaar  ( 
Inc  Jtiaa  M,  1078.  Any  aaMMmt  ao 
ated  shall  remain  available  until 

year  uariar  CMa  wikaatttca  whlck  la  aotjte' 
^roprlatad  aaf  ta*  apyaoprlatad  for  any  aw- 

July  1. 1»7«. 


(f)  Tb*  Secretary  la  aothcrlsed  to  rtnilg 
nate  an  aiaa  which  aaeata  the  requlnownta 
of  tbla  aactkm  as  a  nalghborhood  oonserra- 
tloa  area  notwithstanding  the  unavailability 
of  funds  for  grants  under  thk  sfw^tKa  I7{pon 
such  designation,  the  Secretary  may  fumlafa 
other  aaalBtanoe  (including  aaalstanoe  onder 
any  mortgage  Insurance  or  related  hoastne 
maintenance  program)  to  such  area. 
rwtmmn.  accBToacx  xHstTaAvci  to  racnjrATB 

SALS  OB  B^mrAHCINC  OF  HOUSnfC  XM  NXICH- 

■oaaooo  cfMvsaavATioif  amcas 

Sac.  004.  (a)  Title  n  of  tbe  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  tbe  following  new  section: 

"MOKTCAGZ  XMSUBANCX  Of  N^MSRBOaaOOO  CON- 
SaXVATXOM    ABXAS 

"Sec.  344.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  secUon 
Is  to  help  preserve  and  upgrade  tbe  quality 
of  bousing  In  designated  neighborhood  ctm- 
servatlon  areas  by  facilitating  the  rehabilita- 
tion refinancing  of  such  housing  or  its  trans- 
fer to  tenant-  or  neighborhood-based  corpo- 
rate ownership. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  Insure 
any  mortgage  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  and  to  make  commit- 
ments for  such  insurance  prior  to  tbe  date 
of  the  execution  of  the  mortgage  or  disburse- 
ment thereon  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe. 

"(c)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  la  authortaed  to 
insure  any  mortgage  which  covers  reatdentlal 
property  located  in  a  nelghbwhood  conaarva- 
tlon  area  approved  for  — t»t^.»/^  under  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Neighborhood  Conservation 
Act  or  any  area  designated  as  a  neighborhood 
conservation  area  under  sectlm  4(c)  of  such 
Act,  subject  to  the  foUowing  conditions: 

"(l)  Tbe  mortgage  sbaU  cover  a  mnltlfam- 
Uy  rental  property,  or  a  oooperattve  or  con- 
dominium property  which  U  baalcaUy  sound 
or  capable  of  being  placed  in  standard  con- 
dition without  substantial  rehabilltaUon  *iy| 
which  contains — 

"(A)  more  than  one  but  leas  than  seven 
dwalllng  units  If  the  mortgagor  la  an  In- 
divldoal  or  entity  described  tn  paragraph  (2) 
of  thlBsabs0ctloa:ar 

"(B)  seven  at  mora  dwtfUnc  nntta  If  ths 
mcrtgagor  Is  an  organiaatlon  daacrlbed  in 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subaaetlon. 

"(2)  Tbe  mortgage  covering  property  re- 
ferred to  tn  paragnH>h  (1 )  (A)  of  this  snb- 
aeetton  shall  be  executed  by — 

''(A)aa  individual  wbo  owns  the  property 
and  ooenplae  tha  property  and  ia  rsflnaadng 
otttatnnrttng  indabtadaess  related  to  ths 
property,  or  who  Is  pnrchaainc  the  ptopstty 
and  will  occupy  one  or  mora  of  the  unite  In 
the  property  after  Its  purchase; 

"(B)  a  cooperative  or  condominium  orga- 
nisation which  consists  of  a  majority  of  the 
wsmwitlel  units  on  the  proper ly:  or 

"(O)  a  private  noaproflt  organisation 
which  is  based  in  tbe  neighbaftiood  Id  which 

the  proiMC^  la  looated  and  wtatch  Is  approved 
by  the  Secretary. 

"(8)  The  mortgage  on  a  property  referred 
to  in  paracraph  (1)(B)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  eseented  by— 

"(A)  a  oooperattve  or  oondomlntam  orga- 
nlaed  whlah  cionslts  of  or  Indudee  a  ma- 
jority at  the  oocopants  at  the  property; 

"(B)  a  private  nooproOt  iwirHnitlnn  or 
association  approved  by  tb*  Saorstary;  or 

"(C)  a  limited  dividend  ownership  entity 
(aa  defined  by  the  Secretary)  Inclodlng.  but 
not  limited  to,  cortwrattona.  general  or 
limited  partnerships,  trusts,  tffnm'tstlOTis,  ^»<1 
single  proprietorships. 

"(4)  In  tbe  case  of  a  mortgage  Involving 
a  mortgaaor  raCsmd  to  in  paiagimplia  (2)  (A) . 
(S)(B).  aaid  (8)  (A)  tbe  aortgaae  ahatt  la- 
dude  a  principal  obllcatlon,  «nfiiiMH»n  saeh 
initial  aatvlMa  obarsss,  dlsoooBts.  appraisal, 
Inapeotloa.  and  oth«  Um,  aa  the  Secretary 
shall  approve  In  an  amount  not  to  eioaad  the 
sum  o<  97  per  centum  of  the  Seoretary's 


eetlmate  of  the  value  of  the  propeity  btf oro 
any  repairs  or  ImpnvaBiflats  dssastd  neces- 
sary by  the  Secntazy  to  help  raatoia  or  main- 
tain the  area  in  which  the  property  Is  situ- 
ated as  a  stable  and  suitable  Uvlng  environ- 
ment, except  that  In  no  case  Involving 
refinancing  shall  such  principal  amotmt  ex- 
ceed such  estimated  cost  of  repataa  and  im- 
provements and  the  amount  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretary)  required  to  refinance  ex- 
isting indebtedness  secured  on  the  property. 
"(5)  In  the  case  of  a  mortgage  Involving  a 
mortgagor  referred  to  In  paragraph  (2)  (C) 
or  (3)  (B) ,  the  mortgage  shall  include  a  prtn- 
clpid  obligation.  Including  such  initial  serv- 
ices charges,  discounts,  appraisal.  ln4>ectlon, 
and  other  fees,  as  the  Secretary  shall  approve 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  100 
per  centum  of  the  Secretary's  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  property  bef«'e  any  repairs 
or  improvements  deemed  necessary  by  the 
Secretary  to  help  restore  or  maintain  the  area 
in  which  the  property  is  situated  as  a  stable 
and  suitable  living  environment,  except  that 
In  no  case  Involving  refinancing  shall  such 
principal  amount  exceed  such  estimated  cost 
of  repairs  and  improvements  and  the  amount 
(as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  required 
to  refinance  extstlng  Indebtedness  secured 
in  the  property. 

"(6)  In  tbe  case  of  a  mortgage  involving 
a  mortgagor  refered  to  In  paragn^  (S)  (C), 
the  mortgage  shall  Include  a  principal  obli- 
gation. Including  such  initial  services 
charges,  discounts,  appraisal,  inspection, 
and  other  fees,  as  the  Secretary  shall  approve 
in  an  amoTint  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  90 
per  centum  cf  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  property  before  any  repairs  or 
Improvements  deemed  necessary  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  help  restore  or  maintain  the  area 
in  which  tbe  property  Is  situated  as  a  stable 
and  sxatable  living  environment,  except  that 
in  no  caae  Involving  refinancing  shall  such 
principal  amount  exceed  such  estimated  cost 
of  repairs  aitd  Improvements  and  tbe  amoimt 
(as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  required 
to  refinance  existing  indebtedness  secured 
on  the  property. 
"(7)  The  mortgage  shaU — 
"(A)  provide  for  complete  anux'tiaatkn  by 
periodic  payments  within  such  term  (not 
exceeding  forty  years)  as  the  Secretary  shaU 
prescribe,  except  that  In  the  case  of  a  prop- 
erty referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)(A)  such 
term  shall  not  exceed  twenty  years; 

"(B)  bear  Intnrest  (exduslva  of  premium 
chargea  for  tnsnranos  and  service  chazges. 
If  any)  on  the  amount  of  the  principal  obli- 
gation outstanding  at  any  tints  at  not  to 
exceed  such  per  centum  per  *""""«  as  tbe 
Secretary  finds  necessary  to  meet  the  mort- 
gage market. 

"(8)  The  Secretary  shall  not  insure  any 
mortgage  imder  this  section  unless  he  has 
received  aatlafaetory  and  enforeeable  aaaor- 
anoes  from  the  mortgagor  that  the  refinanc- 
ing or  sale  of  the  property  (and  any  Improve- 
mento  thereto)  will  not  result,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  any  Increase  in  the  rentals  or 
other  charges  for  dwelling  units  In  the  pn^- 
erty  for  a  period  of  at  least  one  year  from 
the  date  of  final  endorsement  for  mortgage 
Inauranet,  or  la  any  Incrsasss  in  such  rentals 
thereafter  in  exosas  of  sueh  Ineraasaa  as  tha 
nenretary  finds  JustlOsd  and  approves  on  tbe 
basis  of  Incrsassd  operating  expenses.  In 
addition,  the  Secretary  may  place  such 
further  restrictions  on  the  mortgagor  as  to 
sales,  charges,  capital  structure,  rate  of  re- 
turn, and  methods  of  operation  as.  In  tbe 
opinion  of  the  Secretary,  win  bsst  effectuato 
the  purpose  at  this  section. 

''(d)(1)  Mr  the  puipoee  of  malntelnlng  or 
rsdociag  rentals  or  other  charges  for  prop- 
erties laeured  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary la  aothorlasd  to  make,  and  to  contract 
to  make  period  to  Interest  reductlao  pay- 
ments on  behalf  of  the  owners  of  the  prop- 
erties hut  ftar  the  benefit  of  the  rartdents, 
which  Shall  be  accompltabed  through  pay* 
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ments  to  mortgagees  holding  mortgages 
meeting  tbe  special  requirements  of  this 
subsection. 

"(2)  Interest  reduction  payments  with  re- 
spect to  a  property  shall  only  be  made  dur- 
ing such  time  as  the  property  is  operated  as 
a  rental  housing  and  is  subject  to  a  mort- 
gage which  meets  tbe  requirements  of,  and 
is  insured  under,  this  section. 

"(3)  The  interest  reduction  payments  to 
a  mortgagee  by  the  Secretary  on  behalf  of  a 
property  shall  be  in  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing the  difference  between  the  monthly  pay- 
ment for  principal.  Interest,  and  mortgage 
insurance  premium  which  the  property  owner 
as  a  mor^agor  is  obligated  to  pay  under 
the  mortgage  and  the  monthly  payment  for 
principal  and  interest  such  property  owner 
would  be  obligated  to  pay  If  tbe  mortgage 
were  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per 
centum  per  annum. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may  Include  in  the  pay- 
ment to  the  mortgagee  such  amounts,  in 
addition  to  the  amovint  computed  under  this 
subsection  as  he  deems  appropriate  to  reim- 
burse the  mortgagee  for  its  expenses  in  han- 
dling the  mortgage. 

"(S)  As  a  condition  for  receiving  the  bene- 
fits of  interest  reduction  payments,  the 
owner  shall  operate  the  project  in  accord- 
ance with  such  requirements  with  respect 
to  tenant  eligibility  and  rents  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may  consent  to  the  re- 
lease of  a  part  or  psu-ts  of  the  mortgaged 
property  from  the  lien  of  any  mortgage  in- 
Eiu'ed  under  this  section  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  prescribe. 

"(f)  Prior  to  Insuring  any  mortgage  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  obtain  satis- 
factory and  enforceable  assurances  from  the 
mortgagor  that  all  repairs  and  improvements 
necessary  to  place  tbe  underlying  property 
in  standard  condition  have  been  or  will  be 
made  and  that  such  property  wiU  be  con- 
tinuously maintained  In  standard  condition. 
"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  cooperate  with 
tbe  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  to  Insure  that,  to  the 
greatest  extent  feasible,  funds  appropriated 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1962,  as  amended,  shall  be  made 
available  on  a  priority  basis  for  training  and 
employment  support  use  In  connection  with 
Improvements  financed  by  mortgages  Insured 
under  this  section.  The  Secretary  shall  coop- 
erate with  the  Director  of  the  OflSce  of  Minor- 
ity Business  Enterprises,  the  Director  of  the 
Kducatlonal  Development  Agency,  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, to  Insure  maxlmtun  utilization  of 
minority  and  small  business  contractors  in 
connection  with  improvements  financed  by 
mortgages  Insured  under  this  section. 

"(h)  In  administering  the  program  estab- 
lished by  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
use  his  best  efforts  to  enlist  tbe  support 
and  actual  cooperation  of  State  and  local 
governments  In  establishing  State  or  local 
mortgage  lending  funds,  In  providing  ade- 
quate municipal  services  In  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income areas,  particularly  In  areas 
threatened  by  building  abandonment,  and 
In  Insuring,  to  tbe  maximum  extent  feasible, 
tbe  administration  of  laws  and  ordnances 
relating  to  existing  housing  stock.  Including 
buUding  codes,  housing  codes,  health  and 
safety  codes,  zoning  laws,  and  property  tax 
laws,  in  such  manner  as  will  encourage  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  this  program  in  accord- 
ance with  the  purposes  herein  expressed. 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and  main- 
tain full  information  and  statistics  regarding 
the  utilization  of  and  experiences  incurred 
under  this  program,  which  shall  Include,  but 
not  be  limited  to.  Information  and  stetlstics 
concerning — 

"(1)  financial  market  conditions.  Includ- 
ing the  Interest  rates,  payback  periods,  and 
other  terms  and  conditions  affecting  housing 
eligible  to  be  financed  hereunder; 


"(2)  the  character,  extent,  and  actual  costs 
of  repairs,  renovations,  and  moderate  housing 
rehabilitation  undertaken  hereunder; 

"(3)  factors  affecting  and  statistics  show- 
ing the  extent  of  actual  and  potential  utili- 
zation of  this  program; 

"(4)  factors  affecting  the  processing  time 
of  applications  submitted  hereunder  and 
statistics  showing  processing  times  actually 
experienced; 

"(5)  mortgage  arrearages  and  defaults  on 
mortgage  loans  Instired  hereunder; 

"(6)  abuses  of  the  program,  actual  or  po- 
tential, and  remedial  or  punitive  actions 
taken  in  connection  therewith;  and 

"(7)  the  costs  of  administering  this  mort- 
gage insurance  program,  provided  by  this 
section. 

The  Secretory  shall  submit  each  year  to  tbe 
Congress  and  to  the  President  an  annual 
report  summarizing  such  toformation.  Such 
report  shall  include  his  analysis  of  the  effec- 
tiveness and  scope  of  the  program  and  his 
recommendations  for  Ite  Improvement  and 
greater  utilization. 

"(J)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
unavailability  of  property  insurance  coverage 
is  hindering  the  widespread  utilization  of 
this  program,  he  shall  take  all  practicable 
steps  to  insure  that  the  protections  and  bene- 
fits of  the  Urban  Property  Protection  and 
Reinsurance  Act  of  1968  are  utilized  to  pro- 
vide adequate  property  Insiu-ance  coverage 
for  mortgagors  and  mortgagees  under  this 
program. 

"(k)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
widespread  utilization  of  this  program  Is 
hindered  by  the  charging  of  points  or  dis- 
counts by  mortgages,  he  shall  take  steps  to 
implement  the  Government  National  Mort- 
gage Association's  authority  under  section 
305(J)  of  this  Act  to  purchase  and  make 
conunitmentE  to  purchase  mortgages  Insured 
under  this  section,  at  a  price  equal  to  the 
unpaid  principal  amount  thereof  at  the  time 
of  purchase,  with  adjustmente  for  interest 
and  any  comparable  items,  and  to  sell  such 
mortgages  at  any  time  at  a  price  within  the 
range  of  market  prices  for  the  particular 
class  of  mortgages  involved  at  the  time  of 
sale  as  determined  by  the  AssoclatloiL 

"(1)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  wide- 
spread utilization  of  this  program  Is  hindered 
by  delays  in  processing  and  approval  of  proj- 
ects, be  shall  establish  procedures  to  Insure, 
to  the  maxlmxun  extent  feasible,  tbe  ex- 
peditious processing  and  approval  of  ap- 
plications for  Insurance  hereunder,  includ- 
ing, where  necessary  and  appropriate,  the 
use  of  procedures  and  practices  sImUar  to 
those  under  title  I  (home  Improvement 
loans). 

"(m)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section.  In- 
cluding such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  Interest  reduction  payments  under 
this  section.  Tht  aggregate  amount  of  out- 
standing contracts  to  make  such  paymente 
shall  not  exceed  amounts  approved  in  ap- 
propriation Acta  and  paymente  ptirsuant 
to  such  contracte  shall  not  exceed  tSO.- 
000,000  per  annum  prior  to  July  1,  1974, 
which  minimum  dollar  amount  shall  be  in- 
creased by  $100,000,000  on  July  1,  1975,  by 
$150,000,000   on   July    1,    1978." 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
major  drawbacks  I  have  found  In  the 
existing  housing  programs  is  their  focus 
on  the  production  of  new  housing  while 
neglecting  our  existing  housing  stock.  In 
New  York  City  housing  in  transitional 
neighborhoods  has  been  deteriorating  at 
an  alarming  rate.  To  try  to  stem  this  Ude 
I  sought  in  1972  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  a  national  policy  and  strategy 
which  would  focus  talent  and  resources 
on  the  preservation  and  upgrading  of  ex- 
isting   housing    stock    In    older    cities 


around  the  coimtry.  My  proposal,  which 
was  included  in  part  in  the  omnibus 
housing  bill  that  did  not  become  law  last 
Congress,  sought  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive neighborhood  preservation  ap- 
proach to  upgrade  transitional  neigh- 
borhoods and  involve  private  investment 
through  the  use  of  FHA  insurance  and 
related  shallow  subsidies  for  refinancing 
and  repair  of  existing  housing  stock.  The 
aimendment  I  have  proposed  is,  in  es- 
sence, S.  2776,  the  Neighborhood  Con- 
servation Act. 

It  provides  for  areas  to  be  designated 
as  "neighborhood  conservation  areas"  by 
local  governmental  entities,  which  areas 
would  then  be  eligible  for  grants  by  HUD 
to  be  used  for  repairs  of  streets,  side- 
walks, playgrounds,  and  schoolyards;  im- 
provements of  private  property  to  elimi- 
nate dangers  to  health  and  safety  and 
other  similar  neighborhood-oriented  ac- 
tivities and  improvements  calculated  to 
aid  in  achieving  the  objectives  of  the 
legislation. 

In  order  to  receive  grants,  locahties 
would  have  to  submit  a  5 -year  plan  and 
demonstrate  at  the  end  of  each  year  that 
significant  progress  was  being  made.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  program  along  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  bill  will  help  localities 
make  a  coordinated  attack  on  the  aban- 
donment and  decay  of  existing  housing. 

A  new  mortgage  insurance  program 
covering  residential  property  located  in 
neighborhood  conservation  areas  is  also 
authorized.  All  properties  covered  would 
be  multifamily  rental  properties,  cooper- 
ative or  condominium  properties  which 
are  basically  sound  or  capable  of  being 
placed  in  standard  conditions  without 
substantial  rehabilitation. 

In  the  case  of  a  mortgagor  who  is  an 
owner-occupier  of  a  building  containing 
two  to  seven  units,  or  of  a  cooperative  or 
condominium  covering  more  than  seven 
units,  the  mortgage  could  cover  97  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  the  property.  The 
mortgage  could  be  upped  to  100  percent 
of  value  for  nonprofits  and  90  percent  of 
value  for  limited  dividend  projects.  How- 
ever, only  owners  who  live  on  the  prem- 
ises would  be  allowed  to  secure  mortgages 
under  this  legislation  on  property  of  less 
than  seven  units.  This  will  ser\e  to  elimi- 
nate many  of  the  abuses  we  have  seen  in 
existing  insurance  programs  covering 
small  dwelling  units. 

The  mortgage  program  will  allow  for 
refinancing  or  sale  of  the  property  pro- 
vided that  repair  and  Improvements  are 
made  to  such  prt^ierty.  HUD  will  have 
to  take  such  steps  as  it  deems  necessary 
to  insure  that  repairs  and  improvements 
have  been  or  will  be  made. 

Rentals  on  properties  which  receive 
mortgage  insurance  shall  not  be  in- 
creased for  a  period  of  at  least  1  year 
from  the  date  of  final  endorsement  of 
the  insurance  or  thereafter  unless  the 
increase  can  be  justified  on  the  basis  of 
increased  operating  expenses.  For  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  or  reducing 
rentals  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  is  authorised  to 
make  interest  reduction  payments  on 
behalf  of  the  owners  of  the  properties — 
but  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenants — which 
will  reduce  interest  rates  down  to  a  mini- 
mum of   4  percent  per  annum.  This 
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"shallow  subsidy"  should  enable  rents  to 
remain  steady  or  perhaps  decreaselde- 
pending  on  the  individual  owner's  ^rt 
gage  terms. 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  U#>an 
Development  is  authorized  to  take  i  uch 
steps  as  accelerated  processing  ofj^p- 
plications   under   the   program; 
mentlng  the  Government  National  — 
gage  Association's  authority  to  pure 
mortgages  under  this  legislation;  an 
coordinate  with  other  Government 
partments    to    insure    that    man; 
training  funds  and  funds  for  small 
nesses  and  minority  businesses  are  _ 
available  to  neighborhood  conserva 
areas. 

Authorizations  for  neighborhood 
servation  area  grants  are  $100  mi 
for  fiscal  year  1974,  $150  million  for 
year  1975  and  $200  million  for  fiscal 
1976;  and  for  mortgage  interest  n 
tion  payments  $50  million  for  fiscal 
1974,  $100  million  for  fiscal  year  . 
and  $150  million  for  fiscal  year  1976 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  will 
vide  the  coordinated  attack  that  is  m 
sary  to  preserve  many  of  the  "t 
tional  areas"  in  New  York  and  o 
States  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.    President,   I   understand   tha 
great  many  of  the  provisions  of  my 

designated   for  neighborhood   prese 

tion  are  already  addressed  in  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  would  appreciate  it 
very  much  if  the  manager  of  the  till 
would  state  to  us  the  particular  reftr- 
ences,  so  that  all  who  are  interestetflln 
this  very  critical  problem  may  be  M- 
vised  and  informed  as  to  where  in  fce 
bill  they  can  find  some  help  in  respecttto 
this  matter.  1 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  |ie 
committee  appreciates  the  merits  of  me 
proposal  which  the  Senator  from  I*w 
York  has  made;  but.  as  the  Senator  has 
indicated,   many   of  the   provisions  !]he 
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would  like  to  incorporate  in  the  bill 
already  contained  therein.  I  cannot 
him    the   particular   references   at 
moment,  but  I  will  do  so  shortly. 

The  biU  does  contain  the  insured 
habUitation  loans.  Insured  reflnanc^g 
loans,  and  direct  loans  for  the  purposes 
that  the  Senator  would  like  to  see. 

In  my  opinion,  we  have  covered 
thrust  of  the  Senator's  amendment 
provisions  we  already  have  in  the  mi 
are.  If  the  Senator  will  turn  to  page 
of  the  report,  under  "Rehabilitation  . 
Preservation  Programs,"  continuing 
page  77.  he  will  see  an  explanation  pf 
what  is  In  the  bill  that  covers  the  pitt-- 
poses  that  the  Senator  from  New  Yofk 
would  like  to  cover  In  his  amendmentj! 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  that  excerpt  from  the  report 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  As  a  statement  of  t 
manager. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  As  a  statement 
the  manager. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  excen  t 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricot 
as  follows 

RcHABILrrATIOir   and    PuSEIVATIOIf    PXOOlAl^  I 

The  language  at  the  bUl  reflecU  the  Coo  - 
mlttee's  •trong  belief  that  our  hoiutng  m  . 
habUitatton  prograou  can  be  extremely  effei  ■ 


tlve  In  "transitional  areas"  which  have  not 
deteriorated  to  the  point  where  comprehen- 
sive renewal  Is  necessary,  but  which  could 
be  headed  In  that  direction  If  Immediate  and 
concerted  efforts  are  not  made  to  halt  or  re- 
verse the  deterioration  process.  The  Com- 
mittee  believes   that   the   provision   of  in- 
creased Federal  housing  rehabilitation  assist- 
ance for  such  neighborhoods  could  ultimately 
be  cheaper  than  allowing  them  to  decline 
>     until   more  comprehensive   government   ac- 
j     tion  becomes  necessary.  The  amendment  also 
caUs  for  an  effort  to  encoursige  more  timely 
repair  and  maintenance  of  the  housing  units 
themselves.  In  addition,  the  amendment  em- 
phasizes the   absolutely  essential   need  for 
!     adequate  municipal  services  on  a  continuing 
I     basis   in   neighborhoods   where   preservation 
efforts  are  ti  be  undertaken. 

Several  tools  for  implementing  this  new 
provision  of  the  national  housing  goals  are 
included    In    the    Committee    bill.    The    In- 
crease In  maximum  allowable  amounts  and 
loan  terms  in  the  FHA  home  Improvement 
loan  program   (Sec.  302  of  Chapter   1)    wUl 
encourage  use  of  private  money  for  home 
repairs    Sec.  401   and  Sec.  601  of  Chapter  I, 
by   authorizing    the    FHA    to    Insure    mort- 
gages so  that  housing  repairs  and  improve- 
ments along  with  the  refinancing  of  exist- 
ing indebtedness  can  be  financed   without 
forcing    Increases    in    monthly    housing    ex- 
pense', will  also  facilitate  the  use  of  private 
funds  for  housing  preservation.  As  a  means 
of   attracting   State    and    local    government 
money  as  well  as  private  money  for  the  hous- 
ing preservation  effort,  the  Committee  au- 
thorized coinsurance  on  a  portfolio  basis  for 
State    and    local    rehabilitation    loan    funds 
(Sec.  309  of  Chapter  I) .  The  Committee  also 
authorized  community  development  funds  to 
be  used  for  rehabilitation  (Chapter  III)  and 
rejected  the  proposal  that  the  3  percent  di- 
rect Federal  rehabilitation  loan  program  be 
absorbed    by    the    community    development 
program.  Instead,  it  broadened  somewhat  the 
geographic    apnllcablUty    of    tbat     program 
(Sec.  816).  To  facUltate  more  substantial  re- 
habilitation of  owner -occupied  dwelling,  the 
bill  allows  the  FHA  homeownershlp  program 
(Sec.  402  of  Chapter  I)   to  be  used  for  this 
purpose  by  present  homeowners  and  raises 
the  percentage  of  program  contract  author- 
ity reserved  for  housing  rehabilitation  from 
ten  to  twenty.  Various  other  provlslona  of 
the  bill,  such  as  the  requirement  that  coun- 
seimg  be  provided  to  all  future  FHA-subsl- 
dlzed  homeowners,  woxild  also  contribute  to 
an  increased  housing  preservation  effort  even 
though  they  do  not  provide  rehabllitattoa 
assistance  directly. 

The  Conunlttee  recognizes  that  the  provi- 
sions of  adeqiiate  and  timely  maintenance 
la  just  aa  vital  to  a  successful  hoiislng  pres- 
ervation strategy  as  housing  rehabilitation 
efforts.  Propoaala  were  presented  that  HX7D 
undertake  demonstrations  of  ways  to  Improve 
housing  maintenance.  One  of  these  demon- 
strations would  have  provided  cash  Incentive 
payments  In  small  amounts  to  families  m 
Federally  asalsted  housing  who  maintain 
their  homes  exceptionally  well  relative  to 
others  receiving  subsidies.  Another  woiild 
liave  allowed  HUD  to  encourage  or  require 
subsidy  recipients  In  the  FHA  homeowner- 
ship  program  to  establish  and  maintain  es- 
crow acoounta,  which  would  be  lued  to  meet 
maintenance  and  repair  expenses.  The  Com- 
mittee did  not  adopt  these  propoaala.  The 
Committee  believes  that  HUD  has  adequate 
authority  to  conduct  research  to  promote 
better  bousing  maintenance  In  whatever 
ways  It  deems  appropriate. 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much  for  it.  I  think  that  does  it  very  ap- 
propriately. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
committee  is  making  measurable  prog- 
ress in  this  matter.  I  also  feel  that  now 


that  we  have  started  on  it  and  in  an  ap- 
preciable way.  whatever  else  might  be 
needed  we  have  a  good  chance  to  get  on 
a  showing  of  merit. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  would  be 
disposed  to  withdraw  my  amendment 
with  this  record  made  in  respect  of  this 
bUl.  Before  I  do  that,  I  should  like  to 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  may 
be  charged  to  neither  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  wUl 
the  Senator  withhold  his  request' 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Has  the  Senator 
withdrawn  his  amendment ' 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will  do  so  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behilf  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLLmos).  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  legislative  assistant 
Burt  Rosen,  be  given  the  privilege  of  the 
fioor  during  the  debate  on  this  measure 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  now  re- 
new my  unanimous-consent  request  for  a 
quorum. 

•The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
oblection,  it  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

*v-^^®„'®^'*"^®  ^^^^^  proceeded  to  caU 
the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Joel  Sever- 
son.  of  Senator  Aboubezk's  staff,  be  given 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  th?de- 
bate  .1   the  pending  bill. 

Tht  'RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obfectiM  1,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  J  ANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest th  absence  of  a  quorum,  under  the 
s'-me  co..ditions  as  previously 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abourezk).  Without  objection,  the 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 
On  page  76.  lines  1  and  5,  strike  80  per 
centum  and   Inaert  in   lieu  thereof  90  per 
centum. 

On  page  70,  lines  9  through  16  strike  sub- 
section (4). 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments may  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESromo  OFFICER.  Without 
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objection,  the  amendments  are  consid- 
ered en  bloc. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
matter  stands  in  the  bill  80  percent  of 
the  medium  Income  maximum  for  low- 
income  tenants  was  coupleu  with  a  pro- 
vision allowing  20  percent  of  the  units 
to  be  up  to  median  income.  That  was 
defined  as  being  within  the  discretion  of 
the  mortgagor,  the  developer  or  the 
housing  authority. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  cities, 
although  it  is  a  painful  choice,  we  be- 
lieve we  are  better  off  by  omitting  the 
20  percent,  the  one-fifth,  to  take  us  to 
the  higher  90  per  centum  limit  in  order 
to  get  a  consistent  limit  comparable  to 
what  has  been  done  in  section  402  for 
section  402  homeownershlp. 

By  this  amendment  we  increase  the  80 
percent  to  90  percent,  but  strike  out  the 
20  per  centum  discretion  up  to  median  in- 
come vested  in  the  hands  of  the  mort- 
gagor completely  so  that  the  flat  figure 
becomes  the  same  in  section  402,  or  90 
percent. 

I  hope  that  the  compromise  is  accept- 
able. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  this  mat- 
ter has  been  discussed  and  we  feel  this 
is  a  reasonable  compromise.  For  the  mi- 
nority I  am  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  also  is  willing  to  accept  the 
compromise. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield  back  my  time 
on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me  for  30 
seconds? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  on 
the  bill  as  much  time  as  the  Senator 
requires. 

Iklr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  only  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  long  experience  with  this  com- 
mittee on  housing.  I  want  to  especially 
speak  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower).  I  spoke  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  before.  In  the 
housing  field  seemingly  there  Is  a 
tremendous  meeting  of  the  minds  and 
consensus  of  views.  I  think  what  the 
committee  has  done — and  they  beat  me 
down  a  bit — is  part  of  the  whole  process 
of  getting  the  best  bill  that  represents 
the  best  the  Senate  has  to  offer. 

I  think  that  is  the  highest  praise  that 
can  be  uttered  for  Senators  in  charge  of 
a  bill.  I  express  my  gratitude  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman).  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hatha- 
way). Thl«  is  characteristic  of  the  way 
housing  measures  have  been  handled 
here  over  the  years. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
for  his  generous  remarks.  I  hope  we  will 
always  have  our  objectives  clearly  before 
us  and  that  to  the  extent  possible  we  will 
be  able  to  get  every  American,  regardless 
of  his  income  level,  in  housing  that  is  at 
least  standard  housing.  There  could  be 
nothing  of  greater  impact  on  social  im- 
provement in  these  United  States  than 
to  accomplish  that  objective. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  remarks  and 
also  I  appreciate  his  splendid  efforts  in 
this  matter,  as  -veil. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  without  the 
time  being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Montoya)  ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk).  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici), 
myself,  and  others,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  131,  line  11,  after  the  period,  In- 
sert the  following:  "Of  the  aggregate  amount 
of  contracts  for  annual  contributions  author- 
ized under  this  section  to  be  entered  Into  on 
or  after  July  1,  1974,  not  lesa  than  $15,- 
(XW.OOO  per  annum,  which  amount  shall  be 
increased  by  not  less  than  tlS,000,000  per 
annum  on  July  1,  1975,  shall  be  available  only 
for  low-income  housing  for  persons  who  are 
members  of  any  Indian  tribe,  band,  pueblo, 
group,  or  community  of  Indians  or  Alaska 
Natives  which  is  recognized  by  the  Federal 
Oovernraent  as  eligible  for  service  from  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  calls  for  an  appropriation 
of  $15  million  to  be  applicable  to  the 
Indians.  Eskimos,  Aleuts,  and  others  for 
low-cost  housing.  It  would  be  possible 
under  this  amendment,  if  agreed  to  by 
the  Senate  and  acceded  to  by  the  House 
and  the  President,  to  allow  for  the  build- 
ing of  7,500  low-cost  units  for  Indians  in 
the  next  2  years.  This  is  only  a  small  way 
In  which  we  can  accommodate  the  first 
Americans  and  I  hope  this  gesttire  will 
be  given  unanimous  approval  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wish  to  check  one 
matter.  The  Senator  said  it  would  take 
an  appropriation  of  $15  million.  It  was 
my  understanding  this  did  not  call  for 
an  additional  appropriation  but  simply 
allocated  funds  being  authorized  In  this 
biU. 

Mr.  IffANSFIELD.  That  Is  correct  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  corrected  tliat 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Statement  bt  SeNAToa  Joseph  M.  Momtota 

Indian  " self-determination"  is  a  major 
goal  of  the  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
tion. It  implies  the  assumption  of  full  self- 
government  by  Indian  tribes  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  political,  economic,  and  social 
affairs,  but  it  also  assures  the  continuation 
of  federal  trust  re^>onslbllity.  Self-detemii- 
natlon  Is,  unfortunately,  an  elusive  creature 
to  people  who  suffer  poor  health  and  whose 
environment  Is  a  continual  reminder  of  their 
impKJverishment.  I  question  how  "free"  Is  an 
individual  whose  home  Is  a  shack — or  a  tent 
or  car  body — whose  polluted  drinking  water 
must  be  carried  several  miles,  and  whose  ac- 
cess to  a  doctor  Is  obstructed  by  impassible 
roads. 

If  self-determination  is  our  nation's  goal 
for  Indians,  then  concomitant  with  that 
goal  must  be  the  elimination  of  the  Im- 
poverished environment  which  so  many  In- 
dian people  endure.  My  purpose  today  is  to 
address  the  particular  issue  of  Indian  hous- 
ing, and  to  inform  you  of  what  I  believe  is 
a  retreat  by  the  federal  government  from  its 
avowed  commitment  to  provide  decent  hous- 
ing for  Indian  people.  In  1971,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  published  its  report,  "Slow 
Progess  in  Eliminating  Substandard  Indian 
Housing";  it  is  my  concern  that  neither  the 
Congress,  nor  the  Administration,  allow  an 
epUogue  to  that  report  be  written  and  en- 
titled. "No  Progress  .  . 

As  the  Senate  is  .:ware,  Indian  housing 
is  the  worst  in  the  country,  and  we  believe  a 
special  effort  is  needed  to  assure  the  Indian 
people  a  decent  place  to  live.  Of  the  92.000 
existing  units  on  Indian  land,  56,000  are 
substandard.  Of  these,  32,000  are  so  dilap- 
idated that  they  cannot  be  renovated  but 
must  be  replaced.  An  additional  15,000  units 
are  needed  for  families  who  have  no  home 
of  their  own  and  now  live  two  or  ntore  fami- 
lies to  a  unit  or  who  live  In  tents  or  in  car 
bodies. 

As  you  also  know.  Federal  housing  assist- 
ance to  Indians  Is  particularly  Important 
because  Indians  have  almost  no  access  to 
private  housing  resources.  Lending  Institu- 
tions and  home  buUders  do  not  exist  on 
Indian  lands,  nor  will  they  Involve  them- 
selves with  Indian  bousing  programs  because 
of  the  special  status  of  Indian  land  which 
denies  these  Institutions  the  security  they 
require. 

New  Mexico,  which  Is  home  to  a  tenth  of 
the  nation's  Indian  population,  and  to  more 
than  13  percent  of  the  national  Indian  rural 
poptilation.  is  Ulustratlve  of  the  severity  of 
the  Indian  housing  problems.  On  the  Pueblos, 
which  are  tourist  attractions  to  thousands  of 
visitors,  and  in  the  rural,  isolated  lands  of 
the  Apaches,  substandard  bousing  accounts 
for  62  percent  of  all  housing  vmits,  by  BIA's 
own  estimation. 

As  In  all  rural  areas,  the  presence  of  ex- 
tremely bad  housing  Is  coupled  with  a  high 
Incidence  of  poverty.  You  are  probably  aware 
that  half  the  nation's  poor  people  live  in 
rural  areas.  Indeed,  the  1970  Census  shows 
that  19  percent  of  all  rural  families  are  Im- 
poverished. But  Indian  poverty  Is  even  more 
dramatic.  We  find  that  47  percent  of  aU  rural 
Indians  have  Incomes  that  faU  below  the 
poverty  level. 

These  poverty  statistics  assume  great  im- 
portance when  we  begin  to  consider  how  In- 
dians can  Improve  their  bousing  conditions. 
There  is  no  question  that  decent,  safe,  and 
aanltary  housing  la  costly,  and  that  moat  In- 
dians cannot  afford  it.  In  aooet  caaee.  Indians 
need  titber  parttally  or  totaUy  subsidized 
houaing.   Yet   such   housing   exists  only    in 
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UnUted  supply  on  Indian  reaervatlona. 
data  to  December  31,  1072,  show  that  If  ,004 
units  of  low-rent,  mutual  help,  and  llirn- 
key  III  housing  units  were  completea  by 
tribal  housing  authorities  since  1061  or 
about  1,000  units  per  year — not  even  enlugh 
to  keep  up  with  population  growth.       1 

Though    these    programs   are   small,  par- 
ticularly In  comparison  to  need,  their    ' 
bers  far  exceed  the  production  records 
more    shallow    subsidy    programs    of 
FHA  and  the  Farmers  Home  Admlnlst 
For  example.   In  HUO's  Region  IX, 
serves    the    Indian    population    In    all{ 
southwestern    states.    Including    my 
state  of  New  Mexico.  HTTD  Insured  proj 
totalled   only    183    units   in   eight   yeai 
that  same  region.  Farmers  Home  Admin  1 
tlon  had  only  100  Indian  loans  In  force 
March.  1072. 

The  only  major  and  f  ornxal  commitment  to 
providing  decent  housing  to  Indians  on!  res- 
ervations was  made  In  April,  1060,  but]  this 
commitment  was  more  an  outcome  of  the 
budget  planning  process  than  a  serlou  re- 
flection of  housing  needs  or  goals.  In  a  It  )m- 
orandum  of  Understanding  between  ]  DD, 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  ASalrs,  and  the  In  llan 
Health  Service  (HEW),  each  agency '«  re- 
sponsibilities were  outlined  In  an  attem]  t  to 
overcome  the  lack  of  coordination  tha  re- 
sulted In  families  occupying  new  boi  ilng 
units  that  lacked  plumbing  or  access  r  ids. 
HUD  would  provide  housing  financing  u  der 
the  public  housing  programs,  BIA  w  uld 
provide  access  roads,  and  the  Indian  H<  tltb 
Service  would  provide  water  and  sewei  fa- 
cilities. To  secure  the  agreement,  HUD  <  >m- 
raltted  Itself  to  the  construction  of  (  000 
Indian  housing  units  annually  for  five  1  ical 
years  ending  June  30.  1074. 

Five  years  have  nearly  passed,  and  the 
total  30.000  unit  commitment  is  not  'ul- 
111  :ed.  When  fiscal  year  1074  ends,  there  irlU 
be  a  balance  of  at  least  4,700  Indian  \  ilts 
with  no  contract  authorization.  1  ven 
though  HUD  Secretary  James  Lynn  has  {  ub- 
licly  stated  his  Intention  to  fund  those  \  ilts 
In  FT  75,  the  Administration  budget  Is  s  ent 
on  the  matter. 

The  1060  commitment  to  Indians  i  ust 
not  be  allowed  to  die.  Furthermore,  i  nee 
those  4,700  units  will  only  replace  a  t  ath 
of  the  47,000  new  units  that  BIA  said  ere 
needed  more  than  nine  months  ago,  (  in- 
gress must  also  provide  In  its  housing  U  jls- 
latlon,  authorization  for  the  contlnuatlo  i  of 
those  programs  which  serve  Indian  hou  Ing 
needs.  These  are.  primarily,  the  low-i  nt, 
mutual  help  homeownership,  and  Tun  Key 
in  homeownership  programs. 

The  Administration's  notion  of  a  ret  sed 
Section  23  leased  housing  program  and  h<  us- 
ing allowance  demonstration  for  all  i  oor 
people  living  in  bad  housing  would  X  t  a 
tragic  mlst«ike  In  Indian  areas,  since  tl  see 
areas  contain  no  stock  of  standard  hou  Ing 
for  lease,  nor  do  they  contain  the  flnai  ilal 
institutions  and  building  enterprises  re- 
quired if  private  development  Is  to  funct  on. 
I  have  grave  concerns  about  the  appllcab  Ity 
of  the  Administration's  proposals  to  r  ost 
rural  areas,  and  Indian  areas  partlcul^  riy. 
It  Is  surprising  to  me  that  after  ten  yeaij  of 
woiklng  in  Indian  areas,  the  Departmenj  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  would  <j  ler 
a  nation-wide  program  for  all  low-lno  me 
persons  that  the  Agency  knows  cannot  h(  use 
Indians.  Yet  the  FY  76  HUD  budget  offer  no 
alternatives  to  Indians.  It  appears  to  me  t§at, 
HUD.  the  only  Agency  with  programs 
funds  to  address  the  severe  Indian  hoi 
problem,  has  Implicitly  called  an  end 
participation  In  that  effort. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  In  the  procee 
debate  on  S.  3066,  the  Housing  and  CJkn- 
munity  Development  Act  of  1074.  Sen  tor 
Sparkman  and  members  of  the  Conuni  tee 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  elTorti  In 
producing  legislation  th*t  Incorporates  b  sic 
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housing  reform,  and  yet  retains  the  federal 
commitment  to  low-  and  moderate-income 
families.  The  legislation  clearly  reflects  Sen- 
ator Sparkman '8  continuing  dedication  to 
federal  Involvement  In  bousing  development, 
particularly  for  lower-Income  American 
families  and  elderly.  It  Is  my  concern,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  area  of  Indian  housing, 
the  Administration  may  veer  from  the  goals 
established  by  this  body. 

The  amendment  sets  aside,  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  oiu-  Indian  people,  (IS  million  of 
the  $705  million  authorized  for  FY  75  and 
«16  million  of  the  (720  million  authorized 
for  FY  76  for  annual  contributions  for  low- 
Income  bousing  projects.  This  set  aside  will 
allow  for  the  construction  of  approximate 
7,500  units  of  Indian  housing  per  year. 

We  sponsors  of  Amendment  1003  are  at- 
tempting to  guarantee  the  Informal  commit- 
ment which  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  made  in  1060  and  to 
extend  that  commitment  for  the  two  year 
life  of  this  authorization.  The  construction 
of  these  units  has  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  essential  to  reduce  the  staggering  back 
log  of  47,000  units  of  needed  Indian  housing. 
We  are  also  attempting,  through  this  amend- 
ment, to  assiu-e  the  construction  of  the  1,600 
luilts  needed  annually  to  house  an  increas- 
ing Indian  population  and  to  replace  de- 
teriorating existing  units. 

Housing  set-asides  are  essential  to  the 
continuation  of  Indian  housing  efforts,  but 
there  are  other  Issues  that  must  also  be 
addressed.  Among  those  are  the  multi-agency 
responsibility  for  Indian  housing  which 
causes  long  delays  and  confusion,  the  lack 
of  clear  guidelines  for  the  development  of 
mutual  help  housing,  the  adequacy  of  urban 
oriented  public  housing  development  and 
management  guidelines  to  the  rural  Indian 
setting,  and  the  lack  of  mortgage  financing 
for  Indians  whose  Incomes  exceed  public 
housing  guidelines. 

We  believe  that  the  programs  funded  by 
Chapter  II  of  the  bill — especially  the  low 
rent,  mutual  help  and  Turnkey  III  programs, 
are  those  which  have  been  of  greatest  benefit 
to  the  Indian  people.  Subsidy  programs  such 
as  those  operated  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration and  provided  for  In  Chapter  V 
of  the  bill,  simply  do  not  work  on  Indian 
Reservations.  The  amount  of  assistance  pro- 
vided Is  too  small  to  be  of  help  to  low-Income 
Indians,  and  the  regulations  which  control 
these  programs  work  to  prevent  Indian 
participation. 

Indians  Involved  in  housing  have  suldressed 
these  problems  to  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  by  letter,  tele- 
phone, and  innumerable  personal  visits.  Last 
July,  HUD  promised  Indians  that  a  manual 
for  the  mutual  help  program  would  be  writ- 
ten. Incorporating  Indian  suggestions,  and 
would  be  ready  for  Indian  review  in  October. 
It  is  now  March,  and  there  is  no  manual. 

And  in  January  of  this  year.  Dr.  Gloria 
E.  A.  Toote,  uuu  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Equal  Opportunity,  agreed  to  hold  a  nation- 
wide Indian  housing  conference  within  60 
dajrs.  An  organizing  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, but  has  never  been  asked  to  meet. 
Telegrams  and  letters  of  support  for  the 
conference  from  Indians  and  Congress  re- 
main unanswered. 

There  is  no  question  that  Indians  need 
thousands  of  units  of  new  housing,  and  that 
their  ability  to  pay  is  limited,  thus  forcing 
them  to  rely  on  the  public  housing  pro- 
grams. These  programs  need  continued  fund- 
ing, and  they  need  some  revisions  that  will 
make  them  operate  better  for  Indians.  There 
may  even  be  a  need  for  a  specific  Indian 
housing  program,  separate  from  all  other 
housing  efforts.  But  before  such  a  program 
Is  designed,  or  revisions  made  in  the  old 
programs,  we  should  hear  what  Indians  from 
all  over  the  country  have  to  say. 
I  urge  that  Congressional  support  be  given 


to  a  nationwide  Indian  housing  conference, 
and  that  the  conference  be  convened  by  HUD 
no  later  than  April  16,  in  a  place  convenient 
to  a  large  portion  of  Indian  people. 

BASIC     NEKDS     OF    INSIAN     HOtTSTNO 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
try  to  paint  a  brief  statistical  picture  of 
the  Indian  housing  situation. 

There  are  180,000  Indian  households 
according  to  the  1970  census. 

About  two-tiiirds  of  them  are  in  naa- 
metropolitan  areas.  In  my  own  State  of 
South  Dakota,  for  example,  98  percent 
of  the  Indian  population  is  in  rural  areas. 

Nearly  one-third  of  all  Indian  house- 
holds have  Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000 
a  year.  In  the  nonmetropolitan  areas, 
the  figure  is  more  like  40  percent. 

Median  income  for  Indian  families  is 
only  60  percent  of  the  national  income. 

Indian  households  are  generally  larger 
than  average — a  median  size  of  3.4  per- 
sons per  houshold  as  compared  to  2.7 
for  the  general  population. 

Almost  16  percent  of  Indian  house- 
holds have  seven  or  more  members — 
three  times  the  national  incidence  of 
large  households. 

Thus  it  is  hardly  surprising  to  find 
that  almost  half  of  the  Nation's  Indian 
households  occupy  uiiits  which  either 
lack  essential  plumbing  facilities  or  are 
overcrowded,  or  both. 

The  Indian  populaticm  suffers  an  in- 
cidence of  substandard  housing  which 
is  three  times  the  national  average. 

In  absolute  terms,  77,000  Indian  house- 
holds are  lining  in  substandard  units, 
according  to  the  1970  census.  Three- 
fourths  of  these  substandard  units  are 
in  nonmetropolitan  areas. 

In  some  places  the  picture  is  not  so 
bleak. 

In  other  places  it  is  worse.  My  own 
State  falls  into  that  category. 

As  of  June  30,  BIA  reported  92.000  oc- 
cupied housing  units  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion. Less  than  40  percent  of  them  were 
rated  "standard"  quality.  Moreover, 
nearly  15,000  units  were  housing  two 
families.  Putting  that  latter  figure  an- 
other way,  there  were  less  than  36,000 
adequate  houses  available  to  107,000  In- 
dian families. 

The  situation  is  worse  for  the  Nava- 
Jos.  Less  than  13  percent  of  their  families 
have  adequate  housing. 

The  BIA  estimates  that  about  one- 
third  of  the  existing  housing  can  be  up- 
graded by  rehabilitation.  The  rest — 
some  two-thirds — will  require  new  con- 
struction. 

At  the  Juneau  and  Alaska  BIA  offices, 
it  is  estimated  that  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  units  Just  simply  must  be  replaced. 

Mr.  President,  late  last  year  I  asked 
Dr.  George  Rucker,  the  research  director 
of  the  Rural  Housing  Alliance,  to  look  at 
these  figures  and  tell  me  what  they  mean. 

His  conclusion  was  quite  stark: 

Last  year  the  Federal  Oovemment — 
through  all  programs — assisted  in  9,300 
new  starts  and  rehabilitations  for  the 
Indian  people.  These  9,300  units  secured 
a  net  reduction  of  only  1,506  tmits  in 
Indian  housing  need. 

This  means,  if  last  year's  was  a  tjn^lcal 
pattern,  that  it  will  take  7,800  starts  and 
rehabs  every  year  just  to  stay  even.  To 
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eliminate  the  backlog  within  10  years 
will  require  nearly  twice  the  current  level 
of  activity. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  more 
funding  of  IndlaJn  housing  construction 
and  rehabilitation  is  self-evident.  The 
Montoya  amendment  is,  if  anjrthing,  too 
modest. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  ask  per- 
mission to  insert  Dr.  Rucker's  detailed 
analysts  of  Indian  housing  needs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcohd, 
as  follows: 


INSIAM  Horrsmo:  A  Backobottnd  Papes 

The  1970  Census  reported  more  than  180 
thousand  Indian  households.  Nearly  100,000 
of  thoae  were  outside  of  Standard  Metropoli- 
tan Statistical  Areas — making  the  Indian 
p<^ulation  far  more  rural  than  the  popula- 
tion in  general.  The  80,000  households  that 
are  in  metropolitan  areas  are  relatively  con- 
centrated. More  than  half  are  in  sixteen  of 
the  nation's  243  SMSAs,  and  more  than  a 
fourth  (smne  22,000  Indian  households)  are 
In  six  SMSAs  In  California  and  Oklahoma. 

Indeed,  as  Table  I,  on  the  distribution  of 
Indian  households,  shows,  the  total  Indian 
population  of  the  country  Is  largely  concen- 


trated in  a  few  major  areas.  Nearly  half  of 
the  households  are  In  the  four  states  ol 
Oklahoma,  Caltfomla.  Arizona,  and  New 
Mexico.  Roughly  two-thirds  of  the  total  is 
in  ten  states,  and  of  these  ten,  only  three 
(California.  New  York,  and  Texas)  have  more 
than  half  of  their  Indian  population  residing 
in  metropolitan  areas.  In  short,  Indian  hous- 
ing needs  are  predominantly,  though  not 
entirely,  rural  housing  needs.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  those  within  BIA  territory. 
Here  in  the  Dakotas,  for  example,  more  than 
08%  of  the  Indian  hoviseholds  live  in  non- 
metropolitan  areas — largely  on  reservations 
under  the  Jurisdicticm  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs. 


TABLE  l.-OISTRIBUTION  OF  INDIAN  HOUSEHOLDS,  1970,  INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE  SMSA's,  SELECTED  STATES  AND  REGIONS 


Number  of  occupied  units 


Oistribution  of  occupied  units  (percent) 


Total 


Major 
SMSA's' 


Other 
metro 


Nonmetio 


Total 


Major 
SMSA's  > 


Other 
metro 


Nonmetro 


CalilarnU 2*  30* 

Arizona ir,«09 

New  Mexice 13,  S41 

Washinftofl 7,207 

Montana 5,302 

AtosM 3,301 

Oreton .• 3.m 

Colorado 2,  OOI 

Utah l.M 

Htvadi 1.731 

Idaho 1,236 

Other  Wattani  SMat i.  333 

Western  refioa 82,895 

Oklahoma 26, 709 

North  Carolina 9,636 

T«»M MW 

Florida 1,672 

Louisiana i  1S2 

Other  Southern  States 6, 85S 

Southern  region 51,186 

South  Dakota 5,713 

Minnesota 4,752 

MKhiian 4,2M 

Wisconsin 4,191 

Illinois 2,958 

North  Dakota 2,479 

Kansas 2,128 

Ohio 1  889 

Missouri 1  616 

Nebraska 1, 291 

Other  Norlti-CMtral  States 1,5(2 

North-central  reiions „  .  32  815 

New  York 7,314 

fennsylvania .  L6S5 

Other  Northoastern  States 4  401 

Northeastern  refjan. 13  370 

UnHed  States  total 180  266 


13,823  6,059  4.422 

3,816 13,993 

1.329 12.212 

2.209  1,166  3.832 

579  4,723 

3,301 

1,395  1,836 

1,316  685 

577  1,322 

644  1,087 

76  1,160 

255  1,078 

21,177  12.067  49,651 

8,338  1.537  16,834 

1,207  8,429 

1,701  2,535  883 

1,153  519 

365  827 

4,036  2,822 

10,039  10,833  30.314 

96  5,617 

2,286  406  2.060 

1,478  1,031  1.699 

2,127  2,072 

2.378  330  250 

37  2,442 

1,042  1,086 

1,679  210 

1,156  460 

441  850 

1.020  562 

6,142  9,365  17,308 

4.7S3  1.365  1,196 

1,489  166 

3,098  1,303 

4,753  5,952  2.665 

42,111  38,217  99,938 


100.0                 56.9  24.9 

100.0  21.4 

100.0  .    9.8 

100.0                 30.6  16.2 

100.0 10.9 

100.0 

100.0 43.2 

100.0 65.8 

110.0 30.4 

100.0 37.2 

100.0 6.1 

100.0 19.1 

100.0                 25.5  14.6 

100.0                 31.2  5.8 

100.0.- 12.5 

100.0                 312  49.5 

100.0 69.0 

100.0 30.6 

100.0 

100.0                  19.6  21.3 

100.0 1.7 

100. 0                 41 1  8. 5 

100. 0                 35. 1  24. 5 

100.0 51.7 

100.0                 80.4  11.2 

100.0 1.5 

100.0 49.0 

100.0 88.9 

100.0 71.  S 

100.0 34.2 

100.0 64.5 

100.0                 18.7  28.5 

100.0                 65.0  18.7 

100.0 90.0 

100.0 70.4 

100.0                 35.5  44.5 

100.0                 23.4  21.2 


18.1 
78.6 
90.2 
53.2 
89.1 
100.0 
56.8 
34.2 
69.6 
62.8 
93.9 
80.9 
59.9 
63.0 
87. 
17. 
31. 
69. 
41. 
59. 
98. 
43. 
40.4 
49.3 
f.4 
98.5 
51.0 
11.1 
28.5 
65.8 
35.5 
52.7 
16.3 
10.0 
29.6 
19.9 
55.4 


1  "Major  SHSAa"  are  the  16  SMSAa  in  10  States,  each  of  which  reported  an  Indian 
pepulatioa  of  5,000  or  more.  For  details,  soe  the  Source. 


Source:  1970  Census  of  Housint,  HC(7)-9,  "Housint  of  Selected  Racial  Groups" 


Table  n  summarizes  the  national  pattern 
in  terms  of  selected  characteristics  of  Indian 
housing,  as  reported  in  the  1970  Census.  One 
thing  It  makes  perfectly  clear  is  that  Indian 
housing  need  is  dramatically  more  severe 
than  is  that  of  other  groups.  In  almost  every 
characteristic,  Indian  hovislng  is  far  below 
average. 

To  begin  with,  only  half  of  the  nation's  In- 
dian households  own  their  own  homes,  while 
for  the  rest  of  the  population  the  proportion 
Is  more  like  two-thirds.  To  a  large  extent,  of 
course,  this  tenure  pattern  stems  from  the 
extremely  low-incomes  characteristic  of  In- 
dian households.  The  median  Income  for 
them  is  60%  as  large  as  the  median  Income 
for  the  genend  population.  Neto'ly  one-third 
of  all  Indian  households  reported  Incomes 
of  less  than  $3,000  In  the  1970  Census.  (In 
nonmetropoUtan  areas,  almost  40%  of  the 
Indian  households  were  in  that  bottom  In- 
come category.) 

Bad  as  those  figures  are,  the  situation  ts 
reaUy  worse  when  put  In  the  perspective  of 


a  couple  of  other  factors.  In  the  general  pop- 
ulation, a  significant  portion  of  the  poverty 
Is  associated  with  elderly  households  The  In- 
dian population,  though,  has  distinctly  less 
elderly  hous^olds  than  Is  characteristic  of 
the  general  population.  (Only  15%  of  Indian 
households  were  headed  by  persons  65  years 
of  age  or  older,  while  nearly  20%  of  all  house- 
holds In  the  country  had  elderly  heads.)  Sim- 
ilarly, low-incomes  are  frequently  associated 
with  small  households,  but  Indian  households 
are  generally  larger  than  average — with  a 
median  size  of  3.4  persons  as  compared  with 
2.7  for  the  general  population.  Even  more 
dramatic  Is  the  proportion  of  very  large 
households.  Almost  16%  of  all  Indian  house- 
holds had  seven  or  more  members,  a  per- 
centage more  than  three  times  the  compara- 
ble figure  for  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

To  give  some  local  perspective  to  this  gen- 
eral pattern,  one  can  look  at  Table  III,  re- 
flecting the  data  for  North  and  South  Dakota. 
As  can  be  seen,  median  Incomes  in  these 
states  was  slightly  lower  than  the  national 


pattern  for  nonmetropolitan  areas.  Con- 
versely, the  proportion  of  households  con- 
taining seven  or  more  persons  was  distinctly 
larger  than  the  national  average  for  Indian 
households. 

Against  this  background.  It  Is  hardly  sur- 
prising to  find  that  almost  half  of  the  na- 
tion's Indian  hoxiseholds  occupy  units  which 
either  lack  essential  plumbing  faculties,  or 
are  overcrowded,  or  both.  Of  the  77,000  house- 
holds reported  by  the  Census  to  be  in  such 
units,  almost  three-fourths  were  in  non- 
metropolitan  areas,  where  67%  of  the  In- 
dian households  were  Inadequately  housed, 
even  by  this  limited  measure  (which  does 
not  consider  either  the  condition  of  the  struc- 
ture or  the  proportion  of  the  famUy's  in- 
come that  Is  being  paid  to  occupy  it). 

Once  again,  to  make  relative  comparisons: 
the  incidence  of  housing  which  lacks  plumb- 
ing facilities  or  is  overcrowded  among  Indian 
households  Is  more  than  three  times  as  high 
as  anK>ng  all  households  In  the  country. 
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TAME  ll.-f  LECTED  CHARACTEttSTICS  OF  INDIAN  HOUSINfi,  1970,  INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE  SMSAS 


S«IkM  dtanclMitiks 


(liMre 

OhIsMi  non- 

SaSAs         netm) 


AH  occupied  units 44,257 

Ownx-octarM. 13.824 

Rratec-octarM 3M33 

P»c«nt  r*nUr-occupM. 0.8 

(N  ftional  tv*rat»— percent  natar).  (51.9) 

AieolgiiilsrlByrorltn 6,330 

10  to  30  yf- 15,225 

30  yr  oroldar 22.702 

Percent  30  yr  or  older 51.3 

(National  avenge— percent  30 yr)..  (48. 0) 

Quality:  Units  lacking  plumbing. 2.818 

Percent  lacking  p)uml>in(. 6.4 

(National  aver  age—  Percert  wNttMt 

plu  m  bi  n  j) (2. 9) 

Units  with  plumbing  but  aowdad  >.  6, 927 
Percent      with      plumbing      kvt 

crowded  1 15.7 

(National  average— porcent  crowd- 
ed)   (7.9) 

Unib    with    phMbini,    stw«t« 

crowdad> 1,968 

Percent  with  plumbinL  Mv«ral|r 

crowded' 4.4 

(National     averaae— Percent    se- 
verely crowded). (2.0) 


>  'Xrowded"  means  more  than  1  person  per  room. 

>  "Severely  crowded"  means  more  than  1.50  persons  pe 
I    I  BrKketed  data  are  comparaMa  figures  for  the  toi 

ethnic  groups. 
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1II0,2«6 
90,118 
90,148 

50.0 

61,893 
73.817 

40.9 

(40.5) 

47,405 

26.3 


Inside  SmSAs 


TeM 


Selected  characteristics 


In      OuWde 

cmM       CMrtrai 

citiee         cities 


Totd 
metre 
areas 


(Metro 

and 

Oabide  noa- 

SmSAs  metro) 


HoBSehold  iacome  Under  $3,001 11,054  7.711 

n.OOO  la  15,999 11.129  7  643 

16,00010  »99» 11893  9  318 

$lBJK)0totUj9». 7;861  7:491 

$15,000  and  over 3,120  3.908 

Me«e« 16.000  »7. 100 

u     ('t«»|?««?«  "«>i^— ($7,900)  (JIQ.  300) 

Household  size: 

•person 9,825  5,026 

2p«'sons 11.059  8,673 

3  to  4  persons U.349  11,601 

5  to  6  persons 6,745  7.058 

7  or  more  persons 3,279  3  713 

•tedian 2.7  3.2 

(National  raedtanj... 12. 4|  p.0| 

Percent  7  or  more  persons 7.4  10.3 

(National  percent  7  plus  person^...  14.61  15.11 

Age  o(  household  head :  Under  35 18, 449  12. 236 

3Sfo44yr 8,605  7,746 

«fo64yr 12,126  11,650 

65andover           5,077  4,439 

Percent  with  bead  under  35 41.7  33.9 

[National  percent  with  head  under 

35| [26.81  IZ6-51 


18.765 
1*772 
21,211 
14.5S2 
7,028 
$6,500 
($9,100) 

14,851 
19,  732 
24,950 
13.803 
6,992 
2.9 

30.685 

16, 351 

23, 776 

9,516 

38.0 


38.652 

26,780 

21.241 

9.626 

3,639 

$4,200 

($6,800) 

13,535 
18,465 
27, 037 
19,680 
21,  221 
3.8 


F' 


21.2 


B.7I 
1,038 


29,1 
20,607 
32,763 
17,530 
2ai 


57, 417 
45,552 

42,452 

24.178 

10,667 

$5,100 

(»8.4r0) 

28.386 
38.197 
51,987 
33.483 
28,213 
3.4 

lL^7" 
15.11 
59,723 
36,958 
56.539 
27.046 
33.1 


126.61         123.51         125.7) 


Occupied  units  by  boeeehold  income: 

Under  $3,000 

$3,000  to  $5,999 

$6,000  to  $9,999 

$10,000  to  $14,999 

$15,000  and  over 


All  incomes. 
Median 


Source:  "Census  of  NousinL  1970."  HC(7>9, 


re 


It  Is  worth  emphasizing  that  tbeae 
national  patterns.  In  some  plac«8  the  lec- 
ture is  not  so  bleak,  while  in  others  i1 
even  worse.  The  Dakotas  fall  into  the  lal  er 
category.  As  Table  III  shows,  more  than  ti  o- 
thirds  of  the  Indian  households  In  tli  ae 
two  states  occupy  units  which  lack  plvu  b- 
ing.  are  overcrowded,  or  both. 

The  1970  Onsus  figures  are  depreasiig 
enough,  but  the  annual  housing  Invent  ry 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  IncUan  Affairs 
dlcates  that  things  are  a  good  deal  wdise 
even  than  that — at  least  among  the  Ind  un 
households  for  which  BIA  is  reaponsil  le. 
Table  IV  summartaea  the  data  from  the  m  at 


BIA 


Aberdeen 

Billints. 


Nerth-CentTsllBlal. 


Ana«briw_... 
MusketM.... 
Albu^uerqae.. 

Navaio 

Phoenix 


Southwest  total. 


room. 

I  population,  including  all  races  and 


Source:  1970  Census  of  Housing.  HC(7)9,  "Housing  of  Selected  Racial  Groups."  HC(7)-1 
llousing  Characteristics  by  Household  Compositioa.'^  and  HC(2)-1,   "MetropoliUn  Hoiism 


Characteristics. 


TABLE  lll.-IMOIAN  HOUSING  IN  THE  DAKOTAS.  1970 


South  Dakota      Natth  DakoU 


2,425 
1.802 

m 

4M 
IN 


876 
764 
538 
221 
80 


5,713 


$3,501 


2J79 

$4,000~ 


South  Dakota     North  Dakota 


Qaalityof  hoesing: 

Uoits  Lacking  plumbing 

(Percent  of  all  units) 

Units  with  plumbing  but  crowded 

(Percent  ef  all  units). 

(Severely  crowded  units). 

(Percental  all  unitaX 

tdsiie: 

1  er  2  penaas 

3  er  4  peraaiu 

5  or  6  penaas 

7  or  more  persons 

(Percent  of  all  with  7  ptus  persons).. 


2.580 

1.176 

<fk2i> 

(47.4) 

1.287 

511 

(225) 

(20.6) 

581 

196 

(10.2) 

(7.9) 

l,5tt 

637 

1.433 

624 

1,245 

546 

1.487 

672 

(26.01 

(27. 1) 

Seteded  Racial  Gronfa," 


recent    mid-year    Inventory,    released    Just 
last   week. 

As  of  June  30th,  the  BIA  reported  near- 
ly 92,000  occupied  housing  units  under  its 
Jurisdiction.  Less  than  407c  of  those  were 
rated  as  "standard"  in  quality.  Moreover, 
nearly  16,000  units  (about  one-sixth  of  the 
total)  were  housing  two  families.  Put 
another  way,  there  were  less  than  36,000 
adequate  houses  available  to  nearly  107.000 
Indlal^  families.  The  situation  is  reported 
to  be  worst  at  the  Navajo  Office,  where  less 
than  1S%  of  the  families  have  adequate 
housing.  It  la  evidently  least  bad  in  the  area 
administered  by  the  Billings  office,  though 


even  there  no  more  than  M%  of  the  fami- 
lies have  adequate  housing. 

Of  the  total  need  Indicated  by  theee  fig- 
ures, BIA  estimates  that  roughly  one-third 
can  be  met  by  upgrading  existing  housing 
through  rehabilitation.  The  other  two- 
thirds  (including  that  represented  by  the 
"doubled  up"  families)  will  require  new  con- 
struction. The  Navajo  Office  la  the  only  one 
in  which  rehabilitation  can  be  expected  to 
meet  a  majority  of  the  needs.  At  the  other 
extreme  are  the  areas  under  the  Juneau  and 
Phoenix  offices,  where  more  than  90%  of 
the  estimated  need  will  reqtiire  new  con- 
struction. 


TAStE  I  .-HOUSING  CONOrTIONS  FOR  INDIANS  UNDER  BIA  JURISDiaiON,  MID-1973 


Total 


Number 
staedard 


Number 

substaadard 

■nits 


Eamillei 
"doebled  ap" 


Total  I 


iMfcei 

InmBi* 


New  units 
needed 


Rehabilitations 
needed 


M.54( 
6.071 
3w2t3 


3.335 

I.  MS 


4.363 

2.20 


1,496 
467 
189 


5S.5 

4Sl1 
417 


4.73> 
l,»l 
1.082 


506 


%ni 


•.m 


2.152 


51.2 


2,491 


11.852 
8.349 

23.801 
S.S44 


!.4n 

flTI 
3.180 
3.12S 
3,113 


2.(17 
5,547 
2,841 
19,242 
5.309 


1.356 
3,3M 

2,328 
1.433 
1,142 


711 
96.3 

61.9 

a6if 

C6.9 


7,M4 
3,332 

7,S2« 
6.029 


1.S74 

1,837 

1,837 

13,351 

426 


Ok  218 


16.071 


35^556 


9tSK 


71.4 


21k  123 


1%02S 
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BIA 


Total 

number 
tamilies 


standard 
units 


Number 

substandard 

units 


Families 
"doubled  up" 


Total  need 
as  percent 
of  families 


New  units 


Rehabilitations 
needed 


Juneau 

Portland 

Sacramento 

Pacific  total 

Southeast  agency.. 

U.S.  telal... 


Source:  Consolidated  Area  Housing  Inventory. 

Over  all,  this  year's  figures  indicate  some 
Improvement  from  last  year's,  when  total 
housing  need  amounted  to  71  %  of  the  total 
niunber  of  families.  In  the  intervening  year 
the  number  of  standard  units  was  increased 
by  almost  6,400  and  the  number  of  substand- 
ard units  reduced  by  nearly  2,000  (the  num- 
ber of  "doubled  up"  families  decreased  by 
less  than  60,  however).  It  is  again  necessary 
to  point  out,  though,  that  this  reflects  a  na- 
tional average.  In  four  of  the  twelve  offices 
(the  Southeast  Agency,  the  Minneapolis, 
Anadarko,  and  Navajo  Offices)  total  hous- 
ing need  repcM-tedly  increased  during  Fiscal 
1973,  and  the  Juneau  Office  reports  no  change 
In  its  net  housing  need.  At  best,  a  compari- 
son of  last  year's  inventory  and  this  year's  in- 
dicates that  the  rate  of  Improvement  regis- 
tered over  the  last  year  would  require  nearly 
five  more  decades  to  eliminate  housing  need 
In  BIA  areas. 

If  one  compares  the  mld-'73  Inventwy  with 
that  In  mld-1970,  things  are  still  worse,  with 
totaa  need  nationwide  having  gone  up  over 


12,550 
6.116 
2.149 


2,751 

3,331 

518 


8,503 
1.951 
1,080 


1,296 
834 
551 


78.1 
45.5 
75.9 


9,209 
1,804 
1,260 


590 
981 
371 


20,815 

6,600 

11,534 

2.681 

68.3 

12.273 

1.942 

2,768 

1,153 

1,226 

389 

58.3 

1,084 

531 

106,702 

35,541 

56,347 

14, 814 

66.7 

47, 172 

23,989 

the  three  years — a  pattern  characteristic  of 
seven  of  the  twelve  individual  offices.  (The 
Navajo  Office  figures  Indicate  the  greatest 
retrogression,  with  total  need  reportedly  al- 
most tripling  over  the  three  years.)  It  is  not 
possible  that  this  evident  deterioration  in 
the  situation  Is  largely  a  statistical  matter, 
though.  A  General  Accounting  Office  investi- 
gation In  1970-71  concluded  that  BIA  esti- 
mates of  bousing  need  were  inadequate  and 
this  reportedly  led  to  a  more  careful  prepara- 
tion of  the  mid-year  inventory  thereafter. 
Thus,  the  situation  may  not  have  deterio- 
rated since  1970,  it  may  Just  have  been  worse 
than  had  been  indicated  prior  to  1971,  and 
later  Inventories  revealed  a  situation  that 
had  existed  all  along.  Since  we  don't  know 
how  much  of  the  1970-73  differences  to  at- 
tribute to  Improved  Information  and  how 
much  to  actual  change  in  the  situation,  we 
can  only  conclude  t^at  current  progress  In 
Indian  housing  Is  slow  at  best  and  perhaps 
even  nonexistent. 


This  is  not  to  say  that  there  has  been  no 
housing  activity.  As  Table  V  sets  forth,  the 
BIA  reports  the  rehabilitation  of  more  than 
14,000  imits  and  the  construction  of  more 
than  16,000  new  units  during  the  last  three 
fiscal  years.  (A  substantial  part  at  the  latter 
activity,  however,  was  required  Just  to  meet 
new  family  formations,  since  the  total  num- 
ber of  Indian  families  under  BIA  Jurisdiction 
went  up  by  almost  11,800  in  that  three  year 
period.) 

On  the  new  construction  side,  public  hous- 
ing financing  was  utilized  for  70%  of  the 
units — hardly  a  surprising  fact  considering 
the  dismal  Incomes  of  Indian  households. 
More  than  half  of  those  public  housing 
starts  were  under  the  Mutual  Help  program. 
Rehabilitation  of  BIA  bousing  is  largely  fi- 
nanced by  the  agency's  Housing  Improve- 
ment Program  (HIP  financing  accounts  for 
90%  of  the  rehabilitations  repeated  in 
Table  V). 


TABLE  V.-CONSTRUCTION  AND  REHABILITATION  STARTS  IN  BIA  AREAS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1971  THRU  FISCAL  YEAR  1973 


BIAoRice 


Other 
Mutual  public  HIP        Other  new         Total  new  HIP  Other  Total 

help  housing      construction      construction      construction  repairs  repairs  repairs 


Aberdeen..„ UO  1,930 

Billings 299  525 

Minneepolis 30  603 

North-central  total 449  3,058 

Anadarko lim  M 

Muskogee 1,830  744 

Albuquerque 1, 122  120 

Navajo 270  180 

PhoenU 675  405 

Southwest  total ... ..•._.............. 

Juneau „„„„„„....„„„„.....„..„.. 

PortUnd i 

SacramentD_.... „„.—........„„..„.. 

PKific  total 

Southeast  agency 

ILSMaL 6,064  5,299 


78 

97 

129 


158 
156 

30 


2,286 

1,077 

792 


1.325 
771 
836 


7 
33 

30 


1.332 
804 
866 


304 


344 


4,155 


2,932 


70 


3,002 


4 
69 

6 
532 
304 


9 

346 

3 

1,163 

131 


1,287 
2,989 
1,251 
2,145 
1,515 


776 
642  . 
1,452  . 
3,243 
1,396 


689 
19 


830 

642 

1,452 

3.932 

1.414 


5. 121 

1,499 

915 

1,652 

9,187 

7,508 

762 

8,270 

126 
96 

315 
335 

197 
45 

236 

679 
433 

7 

1,317 
911 
243 

579 
660 
865 

229 
231 
SO 

808 

891 

915 

2M 

650 
92 

478 
10 

uw 

2,471 
415 

2,104 
252 

510 
10 

2,614 
262 

2« 

1,707 


3,138 


16,228 


12,796 


1.352 


14,148 


Source:  BIA.  Bureau-wide  Consolidation,  Construction  Starts. 

There  are  great  variations  among  the  vari- 
ous offices  In  the  utilization  of  the  programs. 
Mutual  Help  dominates  the  picture  at  the 
Anadarko.  Albuquerque  and  Muskogee  Of- 
fices, but  is  lltUe  used  in  the  Dakotas,  Alaska, 
or  on  the  West  Ck>a8t.  The  HIP  program  is 
clearly  the  favored  instrument  of  policy  at 
the  Navajo  Office  (Mrtkich  accounts  for  one- 
fourth  of  all  HIP-financed  rehabilitations 
during  the  period  and  for  nearly  one-third 
of  BOP-financed  new  construction).  At  the 
Anadarko  and  Phoenix  Offices,  HIP  is  used 
for  rehabilitation  but  very  little  for  new  con- 
struction. To  what  extent  these  variations 
stem  from  differences  in  local  situations  and 
to  what  extent  they  refiect  vagaries  of  ad- 
ministrative preference  at  the  local  level  is 
not  known. 

Finally,  it  Is  of  Interest  to  compare  housing 
activity  reported  by  BIA  with  housing  need 
US  they  estimate  it.  Olven  the  presumed  dif- 
ferences In  costs  Involved,  it  is  probably  not 
surprising     that     rehabUltation     gets     the 


greater  relative  attention.  The  number  of 
units  repaired  during  Fiscal  "73  was  about 
one-fifth  of  the  number  estimated  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  as  in  need  of  repair. 
New  construction  starts  during  that  year 
amounted  to  only  one-tenth  of  the  number 
estimated  as  required  in  mid- '72.  (This  does 
not  imply  that  total  needs  for  new  units 
would  thus  be  met  In  ten  years,  since,  as 
indicated,  new  family  formation  requires  » 
substantial  amount  of  new  construction  each 
year  regardless  of  need  existing  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.) 

This  relative  "favoritism"  for  rehabilita- 
tion is  characteristic  of  every  office,  though 
it  is  least  marked  In  the  Oklahoma  Offices. 
It  la  greatest  at  the  Aberdeen,  Phoenix  and 
Sacramento  Offices. 

Of  more  Interest,  probably.  Is  the  com- 
parison of  total  housing  activity  with  esti- 
mated need.  This  can  be  misleading,  though, 
because  it  makes  no  allowances  tar  changes 
during  the  year.  Thus,  the  offices  showing 


the  highest  levels  of  activity  during  Fiscal 
"73  relative  to  estimated  needs  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  period  were  Minneapolis  and 
Sacramento.  But  despite  this,  the  number  of 
units  reported  as  needed  by  the  Minneapolis 
office  was  greater  at  the  end  of  the  year  than 
before!  Net  improvement  In  Sacramento  was 
not  spectacular. 

Looked  at  in  terms  of  this  net  Improve- 
ment over  the  last  year  then,  the  Muskogee 
Office  had  the  best  record  during  FY  '73  and 
the  Aberdeen  Office  would  rank  second.  (Be- 
fore Dakota  chauvinism  rears  Its  head,  how- 
ever. It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Aber- 
deen Office  is  one  of  the  two  (Albuquerque 
is  the  other]  rei>orting  a  decline  in  the  total 
ntuuber  of  Indian  households.)  TiM  least 
relative  improvement — or,  to  be  more  accu- 
rate, the  greatest  relative  retrogression  dur- 
ing Fiscal  "73 — was  reported  by  the  South- 
east  Agency,  where  total  need  increased  by 
17%  during  the  year.  The  Minneapolis  Office 
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was  next  with  a  10%  net  Increase  in  hov 
need  during  FT  "73. 

In  sbort,  last  jraar'a  0.330  starta  and 
bUltations  aecured  a  net  reduction  in 
housing  need  of  only  1 .000  units.  This  meaj^. 
If  last  year's  waa  a  typical  pattern,  that  m^re 
ihan  7,800  starts  and  rehab's  are  reqi) 
each  year  Jtwt  to  "stay  even."  If  the  ' 
of  need  is  to  be  eliminated  within  a  de 
It  will  require  nearly  twice  the  current 
of  bousing  activity  in  BIA  areas.  It  will 
require  reallocation  of  reaourcea.  both 
programs  and  areas,  to  secure  a  better  ma| 
between  need  and  'eq>on8e. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  Is  a  good  ame 
menL  I  am  prepared  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  prepared  to  accd 
the  amfTidment  on  beball  of  the  mlnq 
ity. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Do  I 
tors  yield  back  their  time?  I| 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.i| 
stiggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  wit 
out  the  Uxne  being  charged  to  elthir 
side. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clak 
will  caU  the  roll. 

Th«  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  ciill 
the  rolL  | 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  aj  tk 
unaaimoua  consent  that  the  order  ^r 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  BTi(  r- 
roMt) .  Without  ob)ecti<m.  It  Is  so  order^  i. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  j  D 
page  2,  line  2,  after  the  word  "Aflairsi  I 
want  to  add  to  the  amendment  n(  v 
pending  the  words  "or  who  are  wai  Is 
of  any  State  government. " 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  ll  le 
amendmoit  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.!  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKBfAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

Tlie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  AH  tl4e 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  questtonls 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  as  mo(ft- 
fled.  (Putting  the  question.) 

Without  objection,  the  amendment  is 
modified  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.!  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  wbJlh 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to.  > 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  PresMait,  I  move  o 
lay  thJit  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  taUe  n  w 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  se  d 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  :  v 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRE8IDINQ  OFFICER  a  r. 
AsousaiK).  The  clerk  win  report  ^pe 
amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows  i 
On  pag*  lax  Urn  a.  strlka  oat  *«  la 

sense  of  tba  Congress  that  no"  and 

Ueu  tbereoC  "No". 

Mr.  BROOKB.  Mr.  President,  this 
very  simple  amendment.  I  offer  it 
clarifying  amendment  to  theptdnUc  boii 
Ing  portion  ol  tba  hill. 

Tills  amendment  would  make  a  mat 
of  law  what  Is  the  intent  of 
that  no  person  shall  be  barred  from  I 
taig  on  thB  board  of  direeton  of  a 
puMle  hooitag  agency  because  of 
tenancy  in  a  low-lnoome  ^mwrfriy  |yrol 

It  would  do  thU  bf  stdklxtc  tbe 
"It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that'll 
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Mr.  President,  this  language  appears 
on  line  g  of  page  122. 

There  has  been  some  problem  with  this 
language.  This  does  not  mean  that  a  per- 
son must  be  on  a  public  housing  author- 
ity. It  merely  means  that  the  law  says 
that  a  tenant  cannot  be  barred  from 
serving  on  a  pubUc  housing  authority. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  with  the  dlsttngulshet:  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee.  I  be- 
lieve that  they  are  both  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  Is  acceptable  to  me. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  have  al- 
ready dlsctissed  the  matter  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts.  It  Is  a  good 
amendment,  and  I  am  prepared  to  ac- 
cept it. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  AD  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Soia- 
tor  from  Massachusetts.  (Putting  the 
question.) 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  tmprlnted  amendment  and 
ask  that  it  be  considered  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKK.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  cvdered. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  pagi  as.  line  M.  strike  out  "(b)  and 
(c) "  and  Insert  in  lien  thereof  "(b) ,  (c) ,  and 
(d)". 

On  page  38.  beginning  with  *Tbe  Secre- 
tary" on  line  30.  strike  out  aU  through  page 
S9,  Une  4. 

On  imge  3ff,  after  line  25,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(d)  The  Mutual  Mortgage  Insurance  Fund. 
created  by  seetloa  aoa  of  the  National  Ho\is- 
ing  Act,  ahali  be  used  by  the  Secretary  as  a 
revolving  fund  for  carrying  out  his  obliga- 
tions inc«fT«d  pursuant  to  sections  a08(b). 
203(h),  and  303(1)  of  such  Act  and  pursu- 
ant to  section  401  of  thU  Act. 

On  page  SO,  line  1.  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
Insert  in  U*u  tbareoC  "(e) ". 

On  page  M,  Una  11.  strika  out  "(•>" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(f)". 

On  page  SO.  line  39,  strike  out  "(f) "  and 
Insert  m  Ilea  Vbmnot  "(g) ". 

On  page  81,  beginning  wltb  line  9,  strike 
oat  all  throogh  Mae  IS. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  8.  1066 
contains  a  prorlstan  for  the  consoUda- 
tlon  of  the  Mutual  Mortgage  Insurance 
Ftmd  and  the  Oeneral  Insurance  Fund 
into  a  new,  expanded  Oeneral  Insurance 
Fund.  To  the  layman  this  may  seem  to  be 
a  routine  bouaekeeping  matter,  but  to 
appreeiato  its  signifleanee  one  must 
have  some  idea  of  the  dollars  involved. 

The  Mutual  Mortgage  Insurance  Fund 
was  created  to  Insure  mortgages  which 
finance  tbe  purchase  of  small  homes. 
Most  ot  the  FHA  mortgagea  are  insured 
under  the  MMIF.  This  fimd  has  over  $50 


billion  In  Instirance  in  force  and  Insur- 
ance reserves  to  cover  losses  of  some  $1.75 
blllian.  According  to  HXTiys  actuaries, 
the  MMIF  has  over  $200  minion  in  sur- 
plus and  is  in  sound  financial  condition. 

But  the  situation  is  very  different  with 
regard  to  the  General  Lisurance  Fund, 
which  insures  mortgages  to  finance  the 
purchase,  construction,  or  improvement 
of  some  smaU  homes,  multlfamlly  pn^)- 
ertles,  nonresidential  properties,  and 
commercial  structures.  The  General  In- 
surance Fund  has  over  $22  bilhon  in  in- 
surance in  force.  However,  it  has  a  re- 
serve deficiency  of  about  $1  billion,  and 
tliat  deficiency  is  growing  at  the  rate  of 
several  hundred  mnikm  doUsos  a  year.  To 
put  It  bluntly,  the  General  Insurance 
Fund  is  an  actxiarlal  catastnnAie,  and  the 
situation  appears  to  be  deteriorating 
rather  than  improving. 

To  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem,  you  must  be  aware  that  the 
General  Insurance  Fund  does  not  Insure 
any  235,  236,  or  special  risk  properties 
which  are  covered  by  the  Special  Risk 
Insurance  Fund.  The  Con^tss  never 
contemplated  that  the  General  Insur- 
ance Fund,  which  even  Insures  luxury 
apartments,  would  operate  on  anything 
but  a  soimd  financial  basis.  But  it  Is  now 
in  deep  trouble. 

As  a  member  of  the  Apim>prlatlons 
Committee,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
condition  of  the  General  Insurance  Fund 
and  the  potential  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
to  meet  the  moimting  losses  experienced 
by  that  fimd.  I  intend  to  explore  this 
matter  further  with  HUD  during  appro- 
priations hearings  this  spring. 

I  do  not  support  the  proposal  that  the 
Mutual  Mortfl^e  Insurance  Fund  and 
the  General  Insurance  Fund  be  merged 
into  one  new  General  Insurance  Fund. 
As  I  see  it.  the  danger  in  such  a  move  is 
that  the  surplus  reserves  of  the  Mutual 
Mortgage  Insurance  Fund  are  not  likely 
to  be  sufficient  to  cover  expected  losses 
Incurred  by  the  General  Insurance  Fund. 
A  new  consoUdated  fimd  would  then 
come  to  depend  on  appropriations  to 
keep  going,  and  any  semblance  of  ac- 
tuarial soimdness  In  the  operation  of  the 
FHA  Insurance  fimds  wlU  be  lost  This, 
in  my  opinion,  would  lead  to  the  weak- 
ening or  even  the  demise  of  FHA  as  we 
have  known  it. 

Over  the  last  35  years  FHA  has  pro- 
vided the  basis  for  a  massive  expansion 
of  homeownership  opportunities  for 
moderate-lncoine  famlUeB  who  could  not 
afford  to  make  a  large  downpayment  on 
a  house.  This  has  been  done  without  any 
coet  to  the  Ooremment.  No  private  mort- 
gage Insurer  has  been  able  to  match  the 
f^OA  in  making  available  low  downpay- 
ment mortgages. 

I  am  offering  an  amendment  for  my- 
self and  Senators  Cranbton  and  Mondalk 
to  retain  the  Mutual  Mortgage  Insorance 
Fund  and  the  General  Insurance  Fimd 
as  separate  funds.  The  effect  of  our  pro- 
posal win  be  to  continue  tbe  use  of  the 
Mutual  Mortgage  Tnaunmce  Fund  to  in- 
sure those  mortgages  presently  Insured 
under  section  BOS  of  tbe  National  Hous- 
ing Act  as  ynSi  as  those  mortgages  to  be 
insured  uitder  section  401  of  the  pro- 
posed bin. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
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Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  made 
the  substance  of  his  amendment  known 
to  me.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am 
willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  wlU- 
ing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

SECTION    23 

Mr.  ABODREZK.  Mr.  President,  the 
prevailing  (pinion  seems  to  be  that  In- 
dian housing  authorities  are  just  begin- 
ning to  be  proficient  with  the  traditional 
public  housing  programs — turnkey  and 
conventional. 

TTiey  argue  that  to  force  a  new  pro- 
gram upon  them  now  would  be  a  setback. 

Moreover,  they  make  a  va  id  argument 
that  existing  decent  housing  stock  which 
is  privately  owned,  in  addition  to  the 
rather  complicated  financing  mecha- 
nisms and  willing  financial  institutions 
for  that  approach — both  aie  just  plain 
Impossible  to  come  by  in  Indian  areas. 

This  point  is  buttressed  by  a  i-ecent 
study  by  the  Rural  Housing  Alliance  con- 
cerning the  geography  of  section  23 
leased  housing.  It  turns  out  that  the  pro- 
gram Is  primarily  an  urban  program, 
whereas  Indian  reservations  are  primar- 
ily rural. 

The  RHA  study  concludes  that  rural 
areas  received  only  18  percent  of  section 
23  leased  housing  as  ccHnpared  to  having 
58  percent  of  the  Nation's  substandard 
housing. 

Those  figures — showing  where  section 
23  has  actually  woimd  up — make  a  teO- 
Ing  point  about  its  applicability  in  rural 
areas  in  general  and  Indian  reservations 
In  particular,  and  I  ask  permission  to 
have  the  study  inserted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  foUows: 
Trx  OEocaATHT  or  Tir»»«n  Pubuc  Houbino 

Undck  Sbctiok  23:  Moai  Discrimination 

Against  RuaAi.  anb  Smau.  Town  Pxqplx 

(By  George  W.  Rucker,  Rural  Housing 
Alliance,  February  1974) 

HICHUGHTS 

From  its  inception  in  1965  untU  inid-1073, 
the  Section  33  program  provided  for  the 
leasing  of  a  total  of  103,000  \uilts.  The  pro- 
gram has  accounted  for  80%  of  aU  public 
bousing  units  put  under  Annual  Contribu- 
tions Contract  in  tbe  last  five  years. 

Oeographlo  dlstribotion  of  the  program 
has  l>een  uneven.  California  has  accounted 
for  34%  of  ail  units  leased  under  Section  38. 

Though  Sectioo  23  was  originally  con- 
ceived of  as  a  way  to  utUlse  existing  hous- 
ing for  public  boosing,  nearly  half  of  tb» 
units  under  the  program  have  been  apecifl- 
cally  constructed  for  it.  This  new  construc- 
tion aspect  has  been  most  characteristic  of 
the  South. 

The  total  number  of  Section  23  units  go- 
ing into  nonmetropoUtan  areas  has  been 
39300— only  18%  o<  aU  Section  S3  units. 
This  means  that  the  program  has  t>een  only 
half  as  elfecttve  as  other  public  housing  ap- 
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proaclies  In  reaching  rural  areas  and  small 
towns. 

BACKCEOUNO  NOTES 

The  XJJB.  Public  Housing  program  started 
in  1937  and  has  run  on  one  cylinder  for 
nearly  40  years.  In  that  period  of  time  it 
has  managed  to  get  Uttle  better  than  1  mil- 
lion units  under  management,  contrasted 
to  the  total  of  63  million  dwelling  units  in 
the  U.S.  It  was  not  lack  of  need  for  low 
income  housing  but  the  grim  opposition  of 
the  vested  interests — Ideological,  realtor  and 
Blumlandlord — which  swept  tbe  program  at 
such  low  levels. 

In  1965  one  of  the  many  new  approaches 
to  try  to  solve  the  housing  problems  of  the 
poor  was  a  program  to  permit  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(HUD)  to  finance  leasing  by  Local  Housing 
Authorities  of  privately  owned  housing,  new 
and  old,  in  clusters  or  individual  units.  The 
mix  of  ideas  was  to  enable  tbe  agencies  to 
cut  costs  by  using  existing  stock,  mix  public 
housing  among  private  units  to  get  away 
from  the  "project"  image,  facilitate  mixing 
of  racial  groups,  and  give  private  enterprise 
a  cut  in  tlie  program  along  with  tax  pay- 
ments to  local  governments.  In  the  eight 
years  between  its  birth  and  mld-1973,  this 
program  had  made  162,000  housing  units 
available  to  public  housing  authorities,  30 
percent  of  the  total  achieved  in  the  last  five 
years. 

In  the  new  Nixon  budget  for  FT  1975  it  Is 
proposed  to  virtually  eliminate  the  old  pub- 
lic housing  program  and  go  all  out  on  the 
leasing  program.  Under  the  proposals  in  the 
budget,  over  400.000  units  would  be  author- 
ized for  the  next  18  montlis.  Public  manage- 
ment through  housing  authorities  wotild  also 
be  all  but  eliminated  and  income  levels 
served  under  the  program  substantially 
raised. 

People  in  smaU  towns  and  nirai  areas 
have  reason  to  be  concerned  over  and  above 
the  other  conflicts  over  the  program.  They 
are  being  had,  again,  by  ttils  shift  because 
the  program  does  not  seem  to  work  as  well 
In  small  towns  and  rural  areas  as  other  pub- 
lic housing  approaches. 

THE  GEOOEAPHT  OF  TiFI""'  PTTBLIC  HOTTSINC 
UNDES  SECTION  23 

Preliminary  statistics  just  made  available 
by  HUD  indicate  that  as  of  mid-i973  there 
were  162,000  leased  public  housing  units 
under  Annual  Contributions  Contract.  The 
program  began  In  the  inid-1960's  and  84% 
of  those  units  have  been  put  under  AAC 
since  1967.  During  tt\at  5  V^ -year  period,  tbe 
leasing  program  has  accounted  for  at>out 
30%  of  all  additions  to  the  public  housing 
supply. 

Distribution  of  tbe  leasing  program  has 
been  extremely  uneven.  Five  states  accoimt 
for  46%  of  those  162,000  units,  and  one  state 
for  46%  of  those  163,000  units,  and  on* 
state — Calif omia — accounts  for  24%  of  the 
total!  (California,  where  tbe  leasing  ap- 
proach escapes  the  local  referendum  required 
for  other  public  housing  programs,  has  t>een 
the  leading  user  of  Section  23  both  for  new 
construction  and  for  existing  units;  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  and  New  Jersey  are  the 
other  biggest,  users  of  the  program  for  exist- 
ing housing:  Florida.  Mississippi.  Louisiana, 
and  Ohio  are  the  other  biggest  users  of  the 
program  for  new  construction.  Together, 
those  eight  states  aocoxint  for  well  over  half 
the  total  program.) 

Just  over  46%  of  the  Section  23  units  had 
been  especially  constructed  fw  tbe  program. 
This  aspect  baa  been  particularly  favored  In 
the  South.  (That  region  accounted  for  45% 
of  all  the  leased  new  construction  units,  but 
leas  than  10%  of  tha  leaaad  existing  units.) 
OonvuMly,  an^Uoatton  of  Section  33  to  al- 
ready exisUng  hourtmg,  either  with  or  with- 
out rehabilitation,  has  been  most  favored  on 


the  Pacific  Coast  and  In  the  Northeast. 
(These  latter  two  areas  together  account  for 
two-tliirds  of  the  existing  units  under  lease, 
but  only  one-tlxird  of  newly  constructed  Sec- 
tion 23  \inlt8.  California  alone  accounts  for 
30%  of  the  existing  units  put  under  lease, 
and  together  with  Masscu:busetts  and  New 
York,  accoimts  for  46%  of  the  total.) 

NONMETEOPOLITAN    USAGE 

Of  the  162.000  unit  total,  29,300— Mr  18^;  — 
of  the  leased  units  are  in  nonmetropoUtan 
areas.  Again,  the  distribution  pattern  is  un- 
even. Section  23  is  most  tieavlly  used  for 
nonmetro  areas  in  ttte  South.  The  five  states 
with  the  most  nonmetro  Section  23  units 
were  Mississippi,  California,  NcM-th  Carolina, 
Louisiana,  and  South  Carolina.  Togettter, 
they  accounted  for  38%  of  the  nonmetro 
total.  (In  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina, 
more  than  tliree-fourttut  of  all  Section  23 
units  were  in  nonmetro  areas,  and  in  North 
Carolina  and  Louisiana,  more  than  40%.) 

But  It  needs  to  be  empiiaslzed  that  use  of 
the  Section  23  program  In  nonmetropoUtan 
areas  rests  overwetUmingly  on  new  construc- 
tion. Some  77*;;.  of  the  Section  23  units  in 
such  areas  came  under  that  category. 

NONMETSO  USE  OF  SEC.  23  COMPARED  WITH  NON- 
METRO  USE  OF  OTHZH  FUBLIC  ROUSINC  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Sec.  23  program  has 
not  served  nonmetropoUtan  areas  as  well  as 
other  public  bousing  programs.  About  24% 
of  all  public  housing  units  are  in  nonmetro- 
poUtan areas,  but  only  18%  of  Sec.  23  units 
are  in  such  areas.  The  disparity  Is  even  more 
striking  when  one  remembers  that  the  leas- 
ing program  is  a  recent  development  on  the 
public  housing  scene.  During  the  years  in 
which  Sec.  23  has  been  a  major  vehicle,  more 
like  30% -35%  of  the  imits  added  to  the  pub- 
Uc housing  supply  have  been  In  nonmetro- 
poUtan areas.  If  Sec.  23  has  accounted  for 
30%  of  ail  additions  to  the  supply,  with  18% 
of  those  going  into  nonmetro  areas,  then 
35% -40%  of  the  units  under  programs  other 
than  Sec.  23  have  evidently  been  going  into 
nonmetro  areas.  In  short,  other  pubUc  hous- 
ing programs  have  l>een  twice  as  effective  as 
Sec.  33  in  reaching  nonmetro  areas. 

We  don't  have  the  data  necessary  for  a  di- 
rect comparison,  state-by-state,  covering  the 
late  1960's  and  early  19708.  However,  we  do 
have  regional  data  on  the  metro-nonmetro 
distribution  of  aU  pubUc  housing  units 
brought  under  contract  during  the  three 
years  1970,  1971  and  1973.  Based  on  those 
data,  we  have  estimated  the  distribution  pat- 
tern for  the  longer  period  1968  ttiroogh  1973 
and  for  the  component  divisions  of  the  re- 
gions as  weU. 

Unless  these  estimates  are  extremely  wide 
of  tbe  mark  (and  we  have  aUowed  a  range  of 
5%  In  each  case) .  they  indicate  that  in  evny 
one  of  the  nine  Census  Divisions  of  tbe  coun- 
try, the  Sec.  33  program  was  less  successful 
In  reaching  nonmetropoUtan  areas  than  tlie 
other  pubUc  housing  programs  used  during 
the  same  period. 

In  fact,  looking  only  at  new  construction 
for  leasing — that  part  of  the  program  re- 
ceiving the  most  usage  in  nonmetro  areas — 
it  would  BtUI  appear  that  in  most  parts  of 
the  country,  the  other  public  housing  pro- 
grams are  more  successful  in  reaching  non- 
metro areas.  Only  tbe  Northeast  Region  and 
the  West  North  central  Division  would  aeem 
to  be  exceptions  to  that  generalization. 

In  short,  the  geography  of  tbe  Sec.  23 
program  (at  least  as  operated  in  the  past) 
certainly  supports  the  arguments  of  those 
who  contend  that  nonmetropoUtan  areas 
have  Uttle  existing  housing  stock  saltabla 
for  assisted  hoostng — partlculaziy  la  th* 
Southern  stotss.  It  also  gives  httla  re— on  for 
optimism  to  those  who  might  think  that  aa 
expanded  Sec.  23  program  means  an  expand- 
ed nonmetro  pubUc  bousing  program. 
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LOCATION  OF  SEC.  23  LEASED  PUBLIC  HOUSING  UNJIS  UNDER  ANNUAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  CONTRACT  AS  OF  JUNE  30, 1973.  BY  PROGRAM  CATEGORY,  IN  AU  AREAS  AND  IN  NONMETRO- 

POIITAN  AREAS.  BY  STATE.  DIVISION.  AND  REGION 


SUlM,  divisiam  «Rd  rafioitt 


Numbtr  et  NC.  23  unm  and«r  ACC,  Junt  30, 1973 


AU  ifMS 


Nonmctropolitin  ireu 


Profram  cit*(ori« 


Prottam  catcfof i«s 


Ntwcon- 
ttnictioa 


Existini 
units 


ANuHiil 


N«w  con- 
itruclion 


Existini 
•nits 


AU  units 


Ptmnt  of 

tec  23  in  non- 

mttropolitin 

irtM 


Total  UmtMlStitai           

75,244              86,759 

625                   343 

406                   771 

602                   629 

3,111                7,196 

4                   762 

1.662                1.126 

6,410              10,827 

3,57b                5.295 

459                 4, 753 

1,721                3.498 

S,75S              13,546 

12, 165              24, 373 

200                     46 

190                1. 143 

187                  561 

142                   125 

3. 707                   361 

1,666                   269 

2,503                   927 

6.762                1.027 

15. 563                5, 003 

550                      6 

2,502                   220 

3.832                     46 

4.  S«3                      24 

11.477                  296 

497  

3.956                   311 

436                1.806 

2,199                1,041 

7,  OSS               3,158 

34, 128                8. 457 

3.917                3,269 

639                1.230 

2,099                3,551 

1,544                   563 

940                     184 

9, 139                 8.  797 

309                2.816 

8                1,556 

912                1, 567 

956                   US 

129                   155 

169                1,684 

5»t                   672 

3.067               8.568 

12.206             17.365 

162,003 
968 

1,177 

1,231 
10,307 
766 

2,788 
17,237 

8,870 

5,212 

22,685 
453 

602" 
110 

ioo".'." 

1,265 
2 

6.617 

150 

69 

629 

488 

....         . 

249 

65 

53 

367 

1,703 

»  " 

M6  " 

289 

38 

115 

685 

a 

29,302 
603 
68 

1,231 
598 

iio 

2,(01 

251 

65 

S,(2S 

207 

[!8 

996 

1.285 

m 

(2S 

1.565 
3,655 
6.370 

211 
1,0( 

932 

436 
3.415 
15,928 

365 

la 
m 

>  ILO 

Maine 

6.2 

N«w  Hampshire.      .    -.— - . ....... 

5.9 

■  loao 

Massachusetts                                              

5.8 

tthod*  Island             

Connacticut    . 

3.6 

N*w  Enilaml      , 

15.1 

New  Yoik    

2.8 

1.2 

5,219 
19,301 
36,538 
246 

1,333 

7a 

267 

4,068 

1,935 

3,430 

7,789 

20.566 

556 

2.722 

3.878 

4.617 

11.773 

497 

4.267 

2,242 

3,240 
10,246 
42.585 

7.186 

1,869 

5,650 

2  107 

955 

957 

2,222 

140 

1,740 

1,450 

958 
1,170 
5,458 

225  .... 

897 
1,565  .... 

19.3 

Mid-Attontie 

6.9 

Northtsst                                                         ... 

10.7 

Maryland                             

15.5 

Virfinia            

Wast  Virtlnia                                       . 

North  Caroliaa 

47.6 

Soutii  Carolina  .            

88.8 

Gaerfia                                   

29.0 

Fiafida                                    

16.5 

South  Atlantic'     

31.0 

Kentucky                                               

4as 

34.0 

40.4 

Mississippi 

Esst  South  Ctn^                 



3,631 
6,31S 

211  .... 
1,661 

436 

268 
2,576 
14,352 

324 
93 

692  ... 

24 
52 

"""175" 

496 

168 

S39 

1,578 

41 

55 

79.2 
54.1 

42.5 

Louisiana              ................._............- 

43.0 

41.6 

Texas                     •  •..••...........»>.•.....- 

13.5 

West  South  C«ntrd          

33.3 

Soutli'              

311 

Ohio                

5.1 

Indiana                           

7.9 

Illinois                                  

lit 

Michigan 

Wiacomin. 

East  Nortli  Cential 

Miaoasota                                       

. ,. ............ 

1.124 
17.936  . 
3,125 
1,564 
2,479 
1,074 
284 
1,853 

200 
1,309 
210 
6 
557 
956 
129 

14 
118 

2S 

206 

2 

lU 

ISS 

214 

235 

212 

559 

1.074 

19.0 
7.9 
7.5 

lam                   

13.6 

22.5 

North  Dakota                              

100.0 

South  Dakota              -            .     

100.0 

M«krtt«k9 

1,256 
11,635 
29,571 

380 
2,238 
3,547 

187 
693 
803 

567 
2.931 
4,350 

45.1 

West  North  Contral 

212 

North  Castial     

14.7 

Montana                              .         

Idifio                                              .       .     -  . 

2tt 4i 

120                  3(0 
377                   135 
455                   850 

1,033                     71 

462                     75 

10                  700 

2.739               2,259 
357                3,644 

1,210                3,631 
12,439             26,330 

250 

SDO 

512 
1,305 
1.104 

537 

790 

4.998 
4,001 

126"" 

43 
455 

42 
234... 

894 

*" 

60 
SO 
44 

534" 

SM 

lOS 
SOS 

(S 
234 

i.'«i 

Wyaming.                                 .  

'100.0 

Colorado. 

Now  Mowco- --.--.---.-.----.----- -.—---..-.- 

AfiMM 

......................... 

20.1 

38.7 

7.8 

43.6 

Mountain                                          .  . 

216 

4,841 
38,769 

584 

1,086 

1,01C 

986 

1,(00 
2,071 

33.1 

Calitoniia            .    

5.1 

Alaska 

HawA 

700 

700 

a,  311 

53,309 

■  i;676 

2,!«4 

....... 

2.S3S 

3,67i 

5,098 

Pacific                    

14,006              34,305 
1(^745              36,564 

7.« 

Wast.                       .  

18 

t  Stat*  has  no  matroDolitan  area. 
•  lociudos  District  o<  Coiumbia. 

NONMETROPOLITAN  SHARE  OF  PUBLIC  HOUSING  U 

Souica:  Praliininary  tabuUtion  of  Fab.  15  1974  madt  availaMo  by  Statistical  Oporations  Branch. 
Divisian  of  Rasaarch  and  Statistics.  Dapartmant  of  Houstng  and  Urban  Davalopmant 

ITS  UNDER  ALL  PROGRAMS  AND  UNDER  SEC.  23  LEASING  PROGRAM.  BY  CENSUS  DIVISION  AND  REGION.  SaECTEO  PERIODS 

+ 


Parcsntaia  of  all    ptiNie 
hottsini  units  loini  to    Parcantafa  of  sac  23  units  ■Bint 
nomnatropoiitan    ipas   to  nonmetropolitan  araaa,  196-73 


Cansus  divisions  and  rafians 


Cumula- 

tiva 

toUl, 

1937-71 


Estlmatitor 


Percentsfa  of  all    public 
heusini  units  (oinf  to    Parcanta|o  of  sac.  23  units 
naMiMtnpolitan    araas   to  nonmatropolitsn  araas,  I 


Cansas  divisions  and  raiiem 


Cumula- 

tlva 

total. 

1937-71 


Estimatafor 

racant 

yaart 

196»^73> 


Sooth  ration 36.1  |52I45-50 

East  nofft-e«itral 14.9  •     21-26 

Wost  northHMntrai 36.0  6(«5 

Nortb-cwrtral  racioa 20.4  |42|  35-40 

Mountain .T!. 40.5  66-71 

PKlfic _ 11.0  18-23 

Wtstra«i«« W.l  P31 26-31 


New 

construe. 

Ejdstint 

Total 

tion 

uaits 

(batk) 

42.1 

18.6 

311 

14.3 

1.3 

7.9 

73.0 

11 

25.2 

29.1 

4.6 

14.7 

32.6 

23.6 

216 

11.9 

5.8 

7.6 

15.3 

6.9 

9.6 

>  Braehatad  liaarat  are  actual  poreantafas  for  the  3-;  ar  period, 
availabie  by  Statisticai  Operations  Branch,  Division  of  IVsaai 
Hausinf  and  Urban  Develop  ment 


PuMic  Houstnt:  Wkera  It  Is  and  Isn't"  _(Roral  Housing 
rch  arid  Statistics,  Department  af     AHiance  and  Housing  Assistance  Council.  1972);  data  in  2d  column  are  est 

el  iMKcaUoM  from  ttM  ngonal  data  tor  1970-72);  and  dato  in  iui  3  cola 


1970-72.  from  data  made 

af 


Sources:  Data  in  Itt  ontumn  are  from  ' ._ -. .     ,  . 

AHiance  and  Housing  Assistonce  Council.  1972);  data  in  2d  column  are  estiniatad  Oerfoly  on  besis 

ns  are  Iran  precedMg 
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Mr.  METCALP.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  Montoya 
amendment  that  was  Just  recently 
adopted  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  reconsidered  at  this  time. 

The  PRE8IDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  want  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator for  what  purpose  he  is  asking  recon- 
sideration? 

Mr.  METCAJLP.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
Intended  to  offer  an  additional  modifying 
amendment  to  the  Montoya  amendment. 
I  did  not  realize  that  it  was  going  to  come 
up  so  fast.  I  had  my  amendment  at  the 
desk.  Tlae  only  purpose  is  to  add  a  state- 
ment that  will  take  care  of  some  of  the 
Indian  reservations  in  the  request. 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr.  President,  If  that 
could  be  specified  in  the  request,  that 
this  is  the  only  purpose  for  which  the 
amendment  will  be  reconsidered,  I  have 
no  objection. 

Mr.  METCALP.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  Is 
designed  to  clarify  and  specify  the  intent 
of  the  amendmoit  by  Mr.  Montoya  and 
others  on  a  set-aside  of  public  housing 
funds  for  use  in  meeting  toe  needs  of  our 
native  Americans  for  decent  housing, 
water,  and  sanitary  facilities. 

Our  Indian  population  has  the  worst 
housing  in  the  Nation.  The  Bureau  of 
Indiaa  Affairs  repOTts  that  two-thirds  of 
the  nearly   107,000  families  within  its 
Jurisdiction  either  occuiiy  housing  which 
is  substandard  or  else  have  no  housing 
of  their  own  at  an.  At  the  rate  of  Im- 
provement registered  last  year,  that  sit- 
uation will  not  be  solved  for  nearly  50 
more  yean.  In  Montana  alone,  the  Bu- 
reau estimate  that  nearly  1,000  homes 
are,  in  their  words,  "desperately  needed." 
It  has  been  over  14  yeaurs  since  Phileo 
Nash— BIA— and     Maggie     McOulre— 
Public  Houslng^-acreed  to  make  a  joint 
attack  on  the  Indian  housing  problem. 
Since  then,  we  have  come  a  long,  tor- 
tuous road.  This  dgzagglng  road  has 
meant  that  about  the  time  their  leaders 
were  adjusted  to  same  program  it  would 
be  reorganized,  merged,  reformed  and 
something  new  set  before  them  to  try 
to  work  with.  Let  us  presume  that  many 
of  these  changes  may  have  made  some 
sense  in  terms  of  the  general  economy, 
but  programs  which  will  wortc  In  the 
general  society  frequently  work  poorly, 
if  at  all,  on  reservations  because  of  the 
combination  of  land  trusts,  imemploy- 
ment,  low  income,  the  very  strong  aver- 
sion  of    the   Indian    people   to    being 
crowded  into  mulUple-fainily  dwellings, 
isolation,  absence  of  private  credit — the 
list  is  long  but  It  Is  real  and  must  be 
reckoned  with  in  shaping  housing  pro- 
grams which  will  work  on  reservations. 
My  amendment  Is  apedflcally  designed 
to  see  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  sub- 
stitute private  leasing  arrangements  for 
traditional  public  housing  programs  on 
reservations,  not.  In  this  Instance,  be- 
cause of  any  pfaDoeophlcal  or  political 
differences  but  simply  because  the  leased 
housing  program  cannot  and  will  not 


function  on  Indian  reservations.  Indeed, 
as  a  recent  research  paper  by  the  Rural 
Housing  Alliance  indicates,  the  leased 
housing  program  is  overwhelmingly  an 
urban,  even  metropolitan  program  and 
does  not  work  well  in  small  towns  and 
rural  areas  anywhere  in  the  country. 
RHA  found  that  with  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  substandard  housing,  the  non- 
metro  areas  of  the  country  had  gotten 
only  18  percent  of  the  leased  housing 
units  since  the  inception  of  the  program. 

I  urge  your  support  for  this  amend- 
ment which  wiU  retain  the  traditional 
mutual  help  and  other  public  housing 
programs  for  use  on  reservations.  Any 
contentions  on  the  superiority  of  leased 
housing  are — Insofar  as  the  reservations 
are  concerned — not  erroneous  so  much 
as  just  irrelevant. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  from  Montana  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  offer  his  amend- 
ment to  the  Montoya  amendment? 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment, 
which  is  at  the  table,  is  being  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer, 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk),  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  and 
other  Senators,  be  incorporated  in  the 
Montoya  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  3,  after  "Affain"  Insert  tbe 
foUowlng:  ",  except  Oiat  none  of  tlie  ftmds 
nuule  available  under  this  sentence  ^aU  be 
available  for  hotulng  in  private  acoMnmoda- 
tioQs  imder  section  8". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  amendment  is  agreed  to  and  in- 
corporated In  the  Montosra  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendmoit  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

•Hie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Th&  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendmesit. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  In  the 
Record.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  Is  as 

follows: 

On  page  145,  lines  3  and  9,  strike  tbe  fol- 
lowing: "in  accordance  with  criteria  estab- 
Uohed  by  tbe  Secretaiy". 

On  page  146,  Ilnea  91  and  99,  strike  the  fol- 
lowing: "In  accordance  with  criteria  estab- 
llBhed  by  the  8ecratary~. 

On  page  148,  ilnes  10  and  11.  atrfke  the  fol- 
lowing: "In  accordance  with  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary". 

On  page  147,  lines  9  and  10,  strike  the  i<A- 
lowlng:  "In  accordance  with  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary". 


On  page  161,  lines  7  and  8,  strike  the  fol- 
lowing :  "In  accordance  with  criteria  approved 
by  the  Secretary". 

On  page  153,  lines  1  and  3,  strike  the  fol- 
lowing :  "In  accordsace  with  criteria  approved 
by  the  Secretary". 

On  page  152,  lines  19  and  20,  strike  the  fol- 
lowing: "in  accordance  with  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary". 

On  page  153,  Unes  9  and  10,  line*  13  and  14, 
and  lines  24  and  25.  strike  the  following:  "In 
accordance  with  criteria  established  by  the 
Secretary". 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  strikes  the  phrase  "in  ac- 
cordance with  criteria  established  by  the 
Secretary"  everywhere  that  it  appears  in 
section  8.  In  two  instances,  the  phrase 
is  modified  to  read  "in  accordance  with 
criteria  approved  by  the  Secretary."  That 
phrase  occurs  on  page  151,  lines  7  and  8, 
and  on  pwige  152,  lines  1  and  2.  I  pro- 
pose that  they  be  deleted  as  well. 

The  HUD  Secretary  has  broad  rule- 
making authority.  The  phrase  "in  ac- 
cordance with  criteria  established  by 
the  Secretary"  Inserted  throughout  the 
leased  housing  section  Implies  that  in  ad- 
dition to  liis  rulemaking  authority,  the 
HUD  Secretary  has  some  additional — al- 
though imdefined — power.  It  opens  the 
door  to  regulations  which  have  no  statu- 
tory guidance. 

The  actual  intent  of  section  8  is  clear. 
The  bill  states  as  follows: 

In  carrying  out  this  section  it  Is  intended 
to  vest  In  public  agencies  the  maximum 
amount  of  ret^oi^brnty  in  the  administra- 
tion of  this  program. 

Retaining  the  phrase  "in  accordance 
with  criteria  establlshd  by  the  Secre- 
tary" seems  to  suggest  that  deesplte  the 
express  intent.  Congress  would  tolerate  a 
derogation  of  local  agency  responsibility. 
I  believe  it  is  essential  to  establish  that 
such  derogation  of  local  responsibility  is 
not  intended  either  imder  the  phrase  "in 
accordance  with  criteria  established  by 
the  Secretary"  or  under  HUD's  general 
rulemaking  authority. 

Unfettered  local  initiative  Is  especially 
critical  to  my  view  in  three  areas :  First, 
in  the  abiUty  of  the  owner  to  subcon- 
tract with  the  public  housing  agency  for 
management  and  other  responsibilities, 
second,  in  the  ability  of  the  local  hous- 
ing agency  to  waive  the  limitation  on  the 
number  of  assisted  units  in  projects  of 
50  or  more  units,  and  third,  in  the  abil- 
ity of  the  public  housing  agency  to  deter- 
mine when  newly  constructed  or  sub- 
stantially rehabilitated  leased  units 
should  be  provided. 

Other  committee  members  may  believe 
that  vesting  the  mH^*^""*  amount  of 
responsibility  for  program  administra- 
tion in  public  agencies  is  critical  for 
different  aspects  of  the  leased  housing 
prxigram.  The  importance  is  that  we  have 
agreed  upon  the  intent  of  the  leasing 
program.  

Through  his  general  rulemaking  power, 
the  Secretary  carries  out  the  intent  of 
the  Congress.  Tlie  intent  of  the  section  8 
leasing  program  Is  this:  To  give  maxi- 
mum opportunity  for  local  Initiative  to 
fulfill  the  objective  of  "providing  a  form 
of  low  income  housing  which  wUl  aid  In 
assuring  a  decent  place  to  live  for  every 
citizen,  which  win  take  full  advantage 
of  vacancies  in  the  private  housing  mar- 
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ket,  and  which  will  provide  eooxunifcally 
mixed  housing." 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  spel 
the  main  Intoit  of  the  amending 
understand  that  the  amendment 
ceptable,  and  I  trust  that  it  is. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  si 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
imous  consent  that  tlie  time  be  e<|ually 
divided. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Wi| 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded 
the  roU. 

Mr.  8PABKMAN.  Mr.  President, 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  ord< 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  FRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Wl  hout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  to  c  aiify 
the  bill.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  quest  m  of 
the  manager  of  the  bill. 

In  looking  over  chapter  3 — the  xun- 
munlty  devel(K)ment  section  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation — I  noted  that  %  ants 
and  loans  would  be  available  to  agi  ncles 
for  neighborhood  facilities. 

A  town  in  the  State  of  Vermont  \  ith  a 


population  of  about  12,000  Is  very 


auch 


interested  in  constructing  a  civic  o  Dter. 
This  town  has  participated  in  HUI  pro- 
grams during  the  1968-72  entltl<  ncnt 
period  outlined  in  this  proposed  Icfisla 
tlon. 

My  question  is,  would  this  to\ia  be 
eligible  for  grant  or  loan  funds  foi  con- 
structing Its  proposed  facility  und^r  the 
terms  of  S.  3066? 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.  Do  I  correctly  uihder- 
stasid  that  the  facility  the  Senajpr  is 
suggesting  Is  a  civic  center? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  A  civic  center.  Not,  |u>w- 
ever,  a  big  auditorium. 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.  A  neighborhoo<|  cen- 
ter, we  win  call  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  A  neighborhood  cAiter. 
with  a  skating  rink,  a  basketball  fDurt, 
tmd  thlngit  like  that. 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.  WeU,  now.  dl  not 
put  too  much  on  it,  and  I  would  ^ly  it 
would  be  allowed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  mana#r  of 
the  bin.  I  Just  wanted  to  have  that  luule 
clear  for  theRJCoan. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  |Who 
jdelds  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  Iftrleld 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  1  szas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  Just 
want  to  make  sure  that,  in  removii  ( the 


power  of  the  Secretary  to  establisl 


terla,  we  are  not  removing  the  £  sere 
tary's  power  to  provide  guideline)  and 
regulations.  This  would,  I  think,  be  dui' 
otic,  and  I  would  like  to  engage  the  ena- 
tor  from  California  in  a  little  co  oquy 
here,  so  that  we  can  make  leglslativ  his- 
tory, to  make  sure  that  HUD  retail  i  the 
ultimate  authority  to  promulgate  ipide- 
line*  and  regulations. 

It  is  not  a  part  of  the  Senator's  iiten- 
Uon.  as  I  understand  it,  to  elimlnab  that 
ultimate  authtnrlty  on  the  part  of    lUD. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  is  abso  itely 
correct.  Itiat  is  not  the  intent  o|  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  SenataJvery 
much.  In  that  case.  I  am  willinc  %  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 


cri- 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  likewise  accept 
the  amendment  and  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESlDlNa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  send  to  the  desk 
another  amendment,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chaitsxon's  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  184,  between  llnea  10  and  17.  in- 
sert tbe  foUowlng: 

T.gA«»n    HOTTSINa 

Sec.  209.  (a)  Notblng  In  tbia  cbi^iter  or  any 
other  provision  of  Uw  authorises  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
apply  any  policy  or  procedure  eetabllsbed  by 
blm  with  respect  to  a  project  which  Is  sub- 
ject to  a  contract  fc^  anntial  contributions 
under  the  provisions  ot  the  United  States 
Hotislng  Act  of  1937  If  such  contract  was  en- 
tered Into  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such 
policy  or  procedure. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  among  hous- 
ing authorities  as  to  the  status  of  exist- 
ing section  23  contracts  in  light  of  the 
legislation  pending  before  us  and  in 
light  of  the  newly  promulgated  section 
23  regulations. 

The  new  regulations  on  existing  and 
newly  constructed  imits  provide  that — 

with  respect  to  projects  for  which  agree- 
ments to  lease  have  been  entered  Into  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  part,  HUD  may 
apply  these  stai^dards  to  the  extent  It  de- 
termines It  Is  practicable  to  do  so. 

I  have  been  Informed  by  the  Office  of 
the  General  Counsel  of  HUD  that  HUD 
did  not  mean  by  this  language  to  prevent 
an  owner  from  exercising  his  option  to 
renew  a  contract  up  to  the  maximum  re- 
newal term  under  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Initial  contract. 

However,  the  language  of  the  regxila- 
tions  does  not  preclude  this  possibility. 

Therefore,  I  believe  it  is  Important  to 
dispell  this  uncertainty  and  clarify  that 
if  owners  exercise  their  option  to  re- 
new contracts  existing  between  them- 
selves and  local  housing  authorities, 
HUD  cannot  require  the  modification  of 
the  terms  of  those  contrtu;ts  to  bring 
them  into  conformity  with  the  new  sec- 
tion 23  regulations  or  with  regulations 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  biU.  My  amend- 
ment assures  the  continuity  of  the  terms 
of  contractual  agreement  between  the 
owner  and  the  local  housing  authority  as 
long  as  the  contract  is  renewed  up  to  the 
maximum  term  prescribed  by  law. 

Since  the  information  I  received  from 
the  Office  of  General  Counsel  indicated 
that  HUD  could  not  waive  the  rights  of 
owners  and  local  housing  authorities 
where  the  terms  of  the  contract  have  not 
been  breached  and  where  the  owner  has 
exercised  his  option  to  renew,  I  cannot 
see  why  there  would  be  objection  to 
clarifying  that  fact  in  this  bill,  since  the 
regulations  seem  to  leave  open  the 
posslblUty. 

That,  In  brief,  states  the  piupose  of 
this  amendment. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  SenatcHT  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
ttie  manager  of  the  biU. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Has  the  Senator 
finished  making  his  presentation? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  On  this  amendment, 
yes.  

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  my 
tmderstandlng  that  this  applies  only  to 
a  project  which  is  imder  an  existing  con- 
tract; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Then  I  am  prei>ared  to 
acc^t  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  wlUlng  to  ac- 
cept tbe  amendment,  and  yield  back  the 
time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CHUiES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHILES.  What  is  the  position  of 
this  legislation  now  as  to  the  regulations 
and  provisions  heretofore  promulgated 
by  HUD.  Are  they  a  part  of  this  housing 
bill? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes,  In  some  aspects, 
but  not  In  aD.  There  are  provisions  in 
the  present  law;  the  bill  states  some  of 
those,  and  there  are  some  changes  In  it 

Mr.  CHILES.  Peiiiaps  my  question 
really  should  be  directed  to  the  chair- 
man. I  will  let  the  Senator  finish  with 
his  amendment,  and  direct  the  question 
to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Florida  have  a  specific  question  to 
ask  at  some  other  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes.  I  wiU  ask  the  chair- 
nan. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  shield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senatcv  from  California. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  ta 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  send  to  the  desk 
another  amendment,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  fc^ows: 

On  page  137,  line  13.  after  tbe  c<»nma  In- 
sert the  foUowlng: 

"(b)  the  need  for  inaTtmtfiIng  the  con- 
servation of  energy  for  heating,  lighting,  and 
other  purposes,". 

On  page  137,  lines  13  and  18,  strike  out 
"(b)"  and  "(6)"  and  renumber  as  "(6)"  and 
••(7)". 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  for  one 
mommt.      ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How  Is 
the  time  to  be  charged? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  To  be  charged  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  can  the  zoU. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  tbie 
quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Witbool 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  i 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  In  ee- 1 
tablishing  the  prototype  cost  for  PSLS 
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insured  single  family  and  multlfamily 
units,  the  Secretary  is  required  in  S.  3066 
to  take  into  account  "the  need  for  max- 
imizing the  conservation  of  energy  for 
heating,  lighting,  and  other  purposes." 

My  amendment  Includes  this  identical 
language  in  the  public  housing  section 
of  the  bill  so  that  in  establishing  the  pro- 
totype cost  for  conventional  public  hous- 
ing units,  the  Secretary  would  also  have 
to  take  into  account  "the  need  for  maxi- 
mizing the  conservation  of  energy  for 
heating,  lighting,  and  other  purposes." 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  can  play  an  extremely  in- 
fluential role  in  promoting  the  construc- 
tion of  housing  units  that  use  less  energy 
In  heating  and  cooling,  in  lighting,  and 
running  appliances,  and  in  meeting  other 
household  energy  needs. 

One  way  that  HUD  can  influence  the 
development  of  energy  saving  units  is  to 
include  the  cost  of  design  and  materials 
that  can  reduce  energy  consumption  in 
the  ctdculation  of  prototjrpe  cost — the 
prototype  cost  is  the  total  construction 
cost  of  a  standard-sized  new  single  fam- 
ily home  or  a  standard-sized  unit  within 
a  multlfamily  structure. 

8.  3066  presently  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  Include  energy  conservation  as  a 
factor  in  estimating  the  cost  of  FHA  In- 
sured housing.  My  amendment  brings  the 
public  housing  prototype  cost  section  into 
conformity  with  FHA  insured  housing  by 
requiring  the  Secretary  to  Include  en- 
ergy conservation  as  a  factor  in  calcu- 
lating the  cost  of  building  a  standsu*d- 
Ized  public  housing  unit. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  this 
amendment  Is  acceptable  to  the  chair- 
man and  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  Is  correct,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  prepared  to  accept 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  final  amendment,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wlU  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

On  page  357,  add  after  line  10,  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  823.  Title  V  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1970  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"ADOrriONAL    RESKAltCH    AOTHORTTY 

"Sec.  609.  (a)  In  carrying  out  activities 
under  section  601,  the  Secretary  may  under- 
take special  demonstrations  to  determine  the 
housing  design,  the  housing  structure,  the 
houslng-reUted  faculties,  services,  and 
amenities  most  effective  or  i4>proprlate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  groups  vrtth  special  hous- 
ing needs  Including  the  elderly,  the  handi- 
capped, the  displaced,  single  Individuals, 
broken  families,  and  large  households.  For 
thU  purpose,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  contracts  with,  to  make  grants  to, 
and  to  provide  other  types  of  assistance  to 
individuals  and  entitles  with  special  compe- 
tence and  knowledge  to  contribute  to  the 
planning,  development,  design,  and  manage- 
ment of  such  housliig. 


"(b)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  section  the  Secretary  shaU  give  prefer- 
ential attention  to  demonstrations  which  In 
his  judgment  involve  areas  of  housing  user 
needs  meet  neglected  In  past  and  current  re- 
search and  demonstration  efforts. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  under- 
take demonsti-atlons  Involving  the  actual 
planning,  development,  and  occupancy  of 
housing  utilizing  the  contract  and  loan  au- 
thority of  any  federally  assisted  housing  pro- 
gram. He  Is  also  authorized  to  set  aside  any 
development,  construction,  design,  and  oc- 
cupancy requirements,  for  purposes  of  these 
demonstrations,  if  In  his  judgment  they  In- 
hibit the  testing  of  housing  designed  to  meet 
the  special  housing  needs. 

(d)  In  carrying  out  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  include,  as  part  of  any  demon- 
stration, an  evaluation  of  the  demonstra- 
tion to  cover  the  full  experience  Involved  in 
planning,  development  and  occupancy. 

(e)  In  addition  to  any  other  contract  or 
loan  authority  which  the  Secretary  may 
utilize  under  subsection  (c),  not  more  than 
$20,000,000  from  amounts  approved  in  ap- 
propriations Acts  shall  be  available  for  re- 
search under  this  section. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  tills 
amendment  directs  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  to  undertake  research  on  the  spe- 
cial housing  needs  of  particular  groups: 
the  elderly,  the  handicapped,  single  non- 
elderly  persons,  large  households,  broken 
families,  and  displaced  persons. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
spur  HUD  into  research  that  will  deter- 
mine the  housing  design,  housing  struc- 
ture, housing-related  facilities,  services 
and  amenities  most  appropriate  to  the 
special  housing  needs  of  special  groups. 
The  amendment  emphasizes  that  re- 
search and  demonstrations  should  be 
undertaken  for  groups  which  have  been 
neglected  in  past  or  current  research 
and  demonstration  efforts. 

A  group  which  has  been  especially 
neglected  has  been  single  nonelderly 
persons,  known  as  single-room  oc- 
cupants. Up  to  now  the  use  of  con- 
gregate housing — a  tjT>e  especially  de- 
sired by  single  nonelderly  persons — ^has 
been  Impeded  because  HUD  could  not 
waive  the  eligibility  or  design  require- 
ments of  the  HUD  housing  programs. 

My  amendment  permits  HUD  to  set 
aside  any  development,  construction,  de- 
sign, and  occupancy  requirements  if  the 
Secretary  determines  they  inhibit  the 
testing  of  housing  suitable  to  special 
user  groups. 

This  amendment  does  not  authorize 
additional  money.  It  permits  the  Secre- 
tary to  use  the  contract  or  loan  author- 
ity for  any  federally  assisted  program. 
Out  of  title  V  appropriated  research 
funds,  the  amendment  limits  the  amount 
of  money  that  can  be  spent  on  special 
housing  needs  research  to  $20  million. 

Mr.  President,  that  completes  my  case 
at  this  point  for  the  amendment  and  I 
hope  that  it  is  acceptable. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Actually,  this  is  some- 
thing that  HUD  intends  to  do.  I  wonder 
whether  the  Senator  would  consider  that, 
since  the  budget  for  HUD  is  only  $70 
million,  this  could  cripple  their  efforts. 
Would  the  Senator  consider  reducing 
the  amount  to  $5  million? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  amendment  does 
not  require  that  it  be  $20  mlUlcm,  $10 
million,  or  $5  million.  It  Just  states  "not 


more  than."  So  is  it  really  necessary  to 
reduce  the  amount? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  be  charged 
equally  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
and  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMENici).  The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
modify  my  amendment,  to  strike  in  next 
to  the  last  line  the  figure  $20  million  and 
reduce  it  to  $10  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, I  am  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  this  amendment  has  now  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  of  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  . 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

On  page  198.  line  18:  strike  out  "$300,000,- 
000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereto  "$600,000,000." 

On  page  198,  lines  19  and  30:  strike  out 
"$300,000,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$600,000,000." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require.  First 
of  all,  I  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  ,  as  well  as  the  members  of 
the  committee,  for  the  development  of 
this  legislatim. 

Speaking  as  one  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, if  this  legislation  were  to  be- 
come law  and  we  were  to  gain  full  fund- 
ing, it  would  have  a  significant  impact  on 
the  quality  of  housing  for  millions  of  our 
citizens.  I  think  that  this  approach  is 
imaginative  and  is  sensitive  to  the  ex- 
perience that  has  been  gained  in  the 
housing  and  development  field. 

I  join  the  other  Members  of  this  body 
in  commending  the  committee  and  par- 
ticularly its  chairman  and  the  ranking 
member  for  the  development  of  the  leg- 
islation. 

The  amendment  is  rather  simple.  It 
merely  increases  the  amount  of  money 
for  funds  that  will  be  available  for  on- 
going urban  renewal  projects  from  $300 
million  to  $600  million  during  the  period 
of  transition  to  fuU  block  grant  assist- 
ance, llie  need  for  additional  urban  re- 
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ted  by 
lewal 
the 
ttomJ 
ivelop- 


I  be- 
iecllne 
to  the 

ade- 
6  new 
atlons 
duced 
made, 
severe 


newal  funding  has  been  substan 
the  National   Committee  for 
Fundlnc,  by  the  League  of  Cli 
Conference  of  Mayors,  and  the 
Association  on  Housing  and 
ment  Organization,  time  and  agajki 

I  realize  that  many  communiti^  t  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  in 
other  States  throughout  the  Nat  on  are 
In  a  critical  period  of  developmeU  i.  Even 
with  a  transitional  funding  of  $i  \0  mil- 
lioD  there  will  be  a  number  of  coi  ununl- 
iies  that  win  be  adversely  affect  d.  The 
doubling  of  that  authorization  |  n  this 
period  of  transltimi  will  enabl(  many 
cities  to  carry  forward  their  obJeq|ives  in 
the  spirit  of  this  legislation. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will 
cepted.  I  think  there  is  complete 
caUon  for  it.  I  think  with  this 
ment,  and  with  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  majority  leader 
I  am  coqxmsoring,  cities  and  to 
be  protected  during  the  period  of 
tlon. 

With  regard  to  urban  renewi 
Ileve  we  already  have  seen  a  sad 
from  a  high  of  1,100  communitiei 
current  853.  If  we  do  not  provide 
quate  transitional  cushion  while 
law  is  being  enacted,  while  ri 
are  issued,  while  guidelines  are  p: 
and  while  the  allocation  is  bein; 
these   projects  may  well  suffer 
delays  and  perhaps  fail. 

It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  ongo: 
ban  renewal  projects  were  to  di< 
the    community    development    piogram 
contained  within  this  legislation  is  be- 
ing implemented. 

I  would  add  that  I  have  been  Itoth  a 
supporter  and  a  critic  of  urban  t\  inewal 
programs.  Initially,  I  felt  that  Inade- 
quate attention  had  been  dlrecteci  at  as- 
suring adequate  housing  for  indltiduals 
displaced  by  urban  renewal  ra'ojects 
which  seemed  to  concentrate  om  shop- 
ping centers  and  office  buildlngslf 

That  situation  has  changed.  IToday 
the  urban  renewal  program  has  become 
not  only  a  key  to  the  recovery  of  ttte  cen- 
ter city  but  the  key  to  the  addipon  of 
vitally  needed  housing  as  welL      | 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  th'  |  hous- 
ing now  being  planned  for  anc^  being 
built  by  urban  renewal  projects  lis  not 
limited  to  the  low-  and  moder|te-in- 
come  category.  While  those  opportuni- 
ties must  be  available  because  the|r  were 
the  individuals  whose  homes  majt  have 
been  demolished,  the  housing  hal  more 
and  more  been  aimed  at  proviiing  a 
socio-economic  mixture  that  is  ^tal  to 
the  f  utiire  of  the  cities.  I 

These  projects  are  not  only  replacing 
the  housing  of  those  forced  to  le^e  but 
also  to  those  who  fled  the  city  qot  too 
long  ago  because  of  their  fear  ^f  the 
steady  deterioration  of  their  own  jiieigh- 
borhoods.  if 

I  would  recall  for  my  colleagijies  the 
study  prepared  by  the  Congressio^l  Re- 
search Service  of  the  Library  of  Cdfigresa 
for  the  committee.  That  study,  "Thte  Cen- 
tral City  Problem  and  Urban  Rfnewal 
Policy"  contained  a  wealth  of  n]|iterial 
on  urban  renewal  and  on  our  otlier  ur- 
ban programs. 


It  found  that  urban  renewal 
cies — 


agen- 


. . .  fanctldi  wHh  InerMiaed  proOolency  . . . 

It  found  too  that — 

liocal  tax  mrenuM  from  project  sltM  after 
rMterelopment  1i»t9  been  aeveral  times  ee 
gre»t  »s  before  redevelopment. 

It  found  too  that  despite  the  early  lag 
of  housing  o<Htflinictlon,  there  was  a 
steadily  rising  trend. 

The  report  showed  only  78.000  new 
housing  imlts  completed  by  1968.  But  by 
1971  it  had  risen  to  243.000. 

But  even  more  important,  in  a  recent 
private  survey  assisted  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  National  League  of 
Cities.  National  Housing  Conference,  and 
National  Housing  and  Redevelopment  of- 
ficials nearly  400,000  housing  imlts  were 
reported  as  completed.  Another  75,000 
units  were  under  construction  and  some 
460,000  units  were  scheduled  as  part  of 
the  renewal  total  projects  in  396  of  853 
commimities  reporting. 

These  communities  also  reported  that 
some  $34.7  billion  in  new  construction  is 
being  generated  by  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams. That  construction  means  vital 
Jobs  at  a  time  when  the  unemployment 
rate  is  climbing  because  of  the  economic 
policies  of  this  administration. 

I  also  would  emphasize  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  current  energy  crisis  has 
underlined  the  crucial  role  played  in  this 
Nation  by  our  cities.  It  is  in  the  cities 
where  we  can  maximize  the  use  of  our 
energy  resources  through  the  joint  use 
of  pubUc  services,  through  mass  trans- 
portation, through  the  sharing  of 
facillUes. 

I  believe  that  the  past  record  of  this 
adimnistration  toward  our  cities  has 
been  one  of  neglect  and  indifference.  The 
impoundment  of  mass  transit  funds,  the 
impoundment  of  tu-ban  renewal,  model 
cities  and  housing  fimds,  the  impound- 
ment of  community  development  funds — 
all  speak  to  the  conscious  decision  of  this 
administration  to  turn  its  back  on  urtMn 
America. 

That  is  an  additional  reason  why  it  is 
of  fundamental  importance  to  have  suffi- 
cient funds  available  for  immediate  ob- 
ligation to  continuing  urban  renewal 
projects  so  that  any  delay  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  community  develop- 
ment block  grants  provided  in  this  legis- 
lation will  not  do  Irreparable  damage  to 
the  development  programs  already  un- 
derway in  communities  throughout  the 
Nation. 

I  h<H>e  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee will  accept  the  amendment.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  study  by  the 
National  Committee  for  Renewal  Fund- 
ing be  printed  in  full  in  the  Rccoro  at 
this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  simimary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

SUMMAKT    or   VMBAX   RENXWAL    OF   NXBW 

Last  yeer  tbe  Administration  "terminated" 
T7rban  Renewal,  requesting  only  $137.6  mil- 
lion for  FT  1974  vs.  $1.2  billion  In  FT  1973. 
No  funds  have  been  requested  for  FY  1975. 

At  the  same  time,  HtTD  has  promised  an 
"orderly  transition"  Into  a  new  yet-to-be 
legislated  program. 

Instead,  acroes  tbe  natkm.  communities 
with  renewal  programs  are  suffering  from  dis- 
ruption. 

To  assess  tbe  daouge,  a  nationwide  survey 


undertaken  by  tbe  National  Committee 
for  Renewal  Funding,  assisted  by  tbe  USCOM 
NLC,  NHC  and  NAHRO. 

Tbe  surrey  eoveied  every  community 
known  to  have  an  active  renewal  program. 
846  communities — large  and  small — n- 
qmnded,  accounting  for  62%  of  all  program 
activity. 

Tbe  survey  shows: 

COST  OF  TTTHBTKa  DKLSTS 

HtTD  funding  delays  have  added  over  $823 
mUIlon  to  renewal  costs. 

Bfany  communities  are  shutting  down  their 
programs. 

TUITDtSa  NKXOS 

90%  of  all  communities  with  renewal  pro- 
grams need  funds  In  FT  1974-75. 

$1.1  bUlion  for  tbe  balance  of  FT  1974. 

$1.3  billion  to  continue  existing  projects 
through  FY  1976. 

$1.7  billion  to  begin  long  delayed  new 
projects  in  FT  1976. 

BEKKFITS  OF  BEHXWAI. 

In  tbe  346  communities  alone: 

$34.7  blUlon  in  new  construction  Is  being 
generated — ^producing  Jobs  when  Jobs  are 
desperately  needed. 

593,000  new  housing  units  are  being  coii' 
structed — 64%  for  persons  of  low  and  moder- 
ate Income. 

340,000  bousing  units  are  being  rehabili- 
tated— to  conserve  neighborhoods. 

Urban  renewal  cannot  be  "terminated" 
untU  there  is  a  viable  substitute.  No  substi- 
tute program  can  be  legislated  and  properly 
Implemented  before  July  1,  1976.  Communi- 
ties cannot  wait  for  this.  Urban  renewal  must 
be  funded — not  less  than  $1.6  billion  to  carry 
communities  on  a  minimal  basis  through 
FT  1976. 

THE   HENTWAL   I1CPSS8B 

For  the  past  two  years  tbe  Administration 
has  announced  the  termlnaticm  of  tbe  Urban 
Renewal  Program. 

Last  year  the  Administration  requested 
only  $137.6  million  in  renewal  appropria- 
tions for  FY  1974,  to  be  used  to  "close  out" — 
not  complete— existing  renewal  projects. 
This  year  tbe  Administration  has  requested 
no  renewal  funds  for  FY  1975. 

During  this  time  HTTD  has  refused  to  ac- 
cept applications  for  locally  approved  new 
projects,  has  severely  limited  activities  and 
slowed  progress  of  existing  projects. 

At  the  same  time  HUD  has  promised  an 
"orderly  transition"  Into  a  new-yct-to-be- 
leglslated  program. 

Congress  has  not  accepted  the  Adminis- 
tration's unilateral  termination  and  under- 
funding  of  renewal  and  has  continued  to 
fund  tbe  program  wbUe  pursuing  legislative 
alternatives. 

The  Administration  and  Congress  are  en- 
gaged in  legislative  debate  over  possible  new 
directions  for  consolidation  of  community 
development  programs.  It  is  not  clear  when 
legislation  satisfactory  to  tbe  Administra- 
tion, Congress  and  communities  can  be 
enacted. 

Certainly,  it  is  quite  clear  that  no  legis- 
lation can  be  enacted  and  implemented  prior 
to  July  1.  1976.  Formulation  of  administra- 
tive regulations,  citizen  participation  and 
observance  of  the  environmental  protection 
act  wlU  preclude  any  consolidated  program 
from  being  Implemented  for  at  least  a  year 
foUowlng  enactment  of  legislation. 

In  the  meantime,  communities  witb  re- 
newal programs,  and  residents  and  small 
businessmen  in  renewal  projects  are  caught 
In  an  Impasse.  The  impasse  is  disruptive  to 
oonununltles  acroes  the  nation. 

Projects  left  uncompleted 

New  projects  long  delayed 

Delays  In  construction 

Escalating  costs 

Loss  of  local  tax  revenues 

Housing  sites  left  vacant 

Loss  of  Jobs 

Promises  unfulfilled 
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This  report  measures  tbe  extent  of  dam- 
age and  tbe  need  to  fund  the  renewal  pro- 
gram to  prevent  further  injury. 

mX    StIBVEY 

A  nationwide  survey  was  undertaken  early 
In  1974  by  the  National  Committee  for  Re- 
newal Poinding.  Tbe  Committee  was  assisted 
by  the  United  States  Confernce  of  Mayors, 
the  National  League  of  Cities,  the  National 
Bousing  Conference  and  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Of- 
ficials. 

The  survey  covered  every  community 
known  to  have  an  active  renewal  program. 
Questionnaires  were  sent  to  over  850  com- 
munities. Responses  were  received  from  the 
346  communities  listed  in  Exhibit  A,  repre- 
senting some  62  %  of  program  activity  under- 
taken by  the  nation's  conununlties  since  in- 
ception of  tbe  renewal  program.  The  survey 
was  directed  at: 

Cost  of  delays  from  insufficient  funding. 

Funding  needs  for  the  balance  of  FY  1974 
and  for  FY  1975. 

Renewal  benefits  to  local  communities. 

The  response  to  the  survey  shows: 

COST    OF    OELATS 

Renewal  programs  have  been  substantially 
delayed  and  made  more  costly  by  inadequate 
funding.  During  the  past  foiu:  years  the  Ad- 
ministration has  consistently  requested  in- 
sufficient funds  from  Congress.  In  addition. 
Impoundment  and  other  delays  in  releasing 
appropriated  funds,  restrictive  adminlstra- 
Uve  regulations  and  HUD  reorganizations 
have  materially  disrupted  the  flow  of  funds 
into  local  programs.  Project  execution  has 
also  been  delayed  by  the  Administration's 
housing  moratorium. 

Wben  projects  are  delayed,  costs  are  in- 
creased by  Inflation  and  continuing  admin- 
istrative, interest  and  property  management 
expenses.  Delays  are  costly  to  the  Federal 
Government,  to  the  local  communities,  and 
most  of  all  to  the  residents  and  small  busi- 
nessmen who  live  and  work  In  renewal  proj- 
ects. 

$822  million  has  been  added  to  renewal 
costs  by  HUD  funding  delays  during  the 
past  four  years. 

$3.8  billion  in  private  construction  has 
been  delayed  or  lost. 

963  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  com- 
munities known  to  have  active  renewal  pro- 
grams in  1973  survey.  Only  853  communities 
could  be  identified  and  were  mailed  ques- 


tioimalres  this  year.  Thus,  there  Is  a  con- 
tinuing attrition  of  the  1,000  communities 
known  to  be  in  tbe  program  foiar  years  ago. 
The  remaining  communities  have  reduced 
their  staffs  by  over  3,200  employes  needed 
to  bring  projects  to  an  earlier  and  less  costly 
conclusion  if  funding  levels  had  permitted. 

FVnTDISa   NEEDS 

Renewal  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1970-73  were  at  an  average  level  of  approxi- 
mately $1.2  bUllon  annually.  (See  Urban 
Renewal  Funding  graph) .  During  this  period 
the  communities  were  implementing  a  pro- 
gram that  had  been  legislatively  expanded 
and  combating  costs  Increased  by  Inflation. 
While  funding  was  still  required  at  not  less 
than  the  1970-73  experience  to  fulfill  pro- 
gram obligations,  the  FY  1974  appropriation 
plummeted  to  $600  million. 

Immediate  release  of  the  $600  million 
apprc^riated  in  August,  1973  would  have 
mitigated  the  Injury  of  Inadequate  funding. 
Now,  six  months  later  there  is  only  promise 
of  the  release  of  $322.5  mUlion.  OMB  has 
impounded  the  remainder. 

The  Administration  has  requested  no  funds 
for  renewal  in  FY  1975  but  did  request  $2.3 
billion  for  all  community  development  pro- 
grams if  consolidated  under  Its  proposed 
Better  Communities  Act  (BCA) . 

HUD  oflSclals  have  been  reported  willing 
to  consider  requesting  funds  to  carry  pro- 
grams forward  if  BCA  cannot  be  imple- 
mented by  July  1,  1974.  HUD  has  asked 
communities  to  report  their  funding  needs 
to  determine  if  such  a  request  for  funds 
should  be  made. 

The  survey  of  the  863  communities  which 
are  the  subject  of  this  report  indicates  a 
need  for  $4.1  billion  renewal  funds  in  fiscal 
years  1974-75: 

$1.1  bUllon  for  the  balance  of  FY  1974. 

$1.3  billion  to  continue  existing  projects 
through  FY  1975. 

$1.7  bUlion  to  begin  long-delayed  new 
projects.  If  communities  are  to  be  able  to 
undertake  a  consolidated  community  de- 
velopment program  with  effective  organiza- 
tions, new  program  money  is  essential. 

RENEWAL  BENEFrrS 

Renewal  alone  cannot  scdve  the  energy 
crisis,  Inflation  or  threatened  recission  but  it 
has: 

provided  better  quality  communities — com- 
munities people  prefer  to  live  in  rather  than 
commute  to. 

stimulated  private  investment — generating 
Jobs,  tax  revenues  and  housing. 

TABLE  II.     SURVEY  RESULTS-HOUSING  ' 
A.  PRODUCTION 


The  survey  shows  that  In  346  conununlties 
alone  renewal  has  produced: 

$34.7  bUllon  Ui  new  construction — ^produc- 
ing Jobs  when  Jobs  are  desperately  needed. 

$15.2  btUlon  completed  or  underway 

$19.5  billion  scheduled 

593,000  new  bousing  units — 64%  for  resi- 
dents of  low  and  moderate  income. 

311,000   completed  or  under  construction 

282,000  scheduled 

340.000  bousing  units  rehabilitated — to 
preserve  neighborhoods. 

162,000  completed  or  underway 

178,000  scheduled 

In  addition,  the  renewal  program  national- 
ly is  generating  over  $799  million  in  increased 
local  property  tax  revenues  every  year. 

CONCLCrsIONS 

Renewal  is  successful  and  attempts  to 
terminate  it  are  nationally  disruptive. 

Renewal  must  be  maintained  untU  a  viable 
alternative  is  implemented. 

New  legislation  cannot  be  Implemented 
prior  to  July  1, 1975. 

Communities  cannot  wait: 

Communities  need  immediate  release  of  all 
Impounded  renewal  funds. 

Communities  need  money  in  FY  1975 — $1.3 
billion — to  continue  existing  renewal  proj- 
ects. 

Communities  need  money  In  FY  1975 — $1.7 
billion — to  start  long-delayed  new  projects, 
projects  that  will  be  an  essential  part  of  any 
consolidated  community  development  pro- 
gram. 

TABLE  I.— SURVEY  RESULTS:  FUNDING  WEEDS 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Existinf  projects 

New 
proj- 
ects, 
fiscal 

Typ«  of  renewal  prosram 

Bal- 
ance, 
fiscal - 

riscal 
1975 

rear— 

1976- 
80 

Conventional 

NDP.... 

Section  115 

360 

305 

13 

17 

328 

415 

19 

K 

736 

2,475 

97 

47 

•964 
29 

Section  117 

29 

ToUl' 

Adjusted  total '    . 

695 

1,126 

71 

778 

1,260 

36 

3.3S5 

5,435 

239 

1.022 
1  666 

Section  312  loans' 

337 

>  Conventional  and  NDP. 

■  346  responding  communities. 

3  Ststistic<.liy  adjusted  to  the  universe  of  all  communities 
participating  in  renewal  program  by  a  (actor  of  1.62(100  percent/ 
62  percent  sample  of  total  grant  autliorizaticns). 


Number  of  housing  units  In  renewal  areas 


Sec.  235 


Sec.  236     PuMic  housing         Market  rate 


Total  new 
construction 


Rehabilitated 


Total  new 

construction  and 

rehabilitation 


Completed  through  1973 „ 7,005  71,726  74,179 

Under  construction 828  34,660  11,807 

Scheduled 17,619  119,377  40,903 

Total  existing  projects 25,452  225,763  126,889 

Estimated  for  new  renewal  projects 11,548  62,085  28,789 


96,608 

14.204 

103,976 


249, 518 

61,499 

281.875 


147,426 

14.225 

177.919 


396.944 

75.  724 

459,794 


214. 788 
86,839 


592.892 
189,261 


339.571 
95,701 


932.463 
284.962 


B.  FUNDING  NEEDS 
(Fiscal  years] 

Sac.  235 

Sec.  236 

PuMic  housing 

Housing  units  needing  funding  in  fiscal  year  1974-75 

1974 

1975 

1974 

1975 

1974 

1975 

Within  renewal  areas 

7.527 

10. 197 
14.732 

54,484 

22,197 

54,480 
24,690 

16,984 
30.9S1 

16.616 

Outside  renewal  areas 

12.804 

35.035 

Total 

20,331 

24,929 

76.681 

77,170 

47,945 

51.651 

■  346  communities  respondinf. 
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TABU  III.— SURVEY  RESULTS  >-VALUE  OF  CONST||lCTION 
IN  RENEWAL  PROJECTS 


H* 


itMbnl 


Constructiea 


PnMc      Private 
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DISimiCT    or    COLUMBIA 

'WaahlDgton,  D.C. 


Total 


•DMle  OountT— Miami 
TatX  Laudertlale 
■JackaonvUle 
*Tainp» 


Cm^Mti  mm^  »73.....  4.1  C.S  10. C 

laprartn 1.6  2.  J  |l      «.« 

SdMdutad Si4  14.1  19.5 

Total  tar  axistincproi- 

acts 11.1  as  I    34.7 

Proioctad  tor  naw  pniocls..  M  9.7  g     11.8 

Tatal  tar  txBtMt  aad 

ww^aiacti 112  33.2  I    4&5 


(aXtSGIA 


■  346  comnranitias  rapartkig. 


Km  ITT  A 
Comaumma   RssFommtc  to   Natkj 


*AtUnU 

•Athena 

•Brunswick 

•Columbus 

•Cordel* 

•Decatur 

Douglas 

•Gainesville 

WaycrosB 

•Honolulu 

•Lewis  ton 


HAWAII 


•Hoi  yoke 

•Lawrence 

•liOweU 

•lilalden 

•New  Bedford 

Mewburypolnt 

•Newton  Lower  Falls 

•Plttsfield 

•Qulncy 

•Springfield 

mcHicAir 
•Big  Rapids 
•Detroit 
•Femdale 
•Flint 
•Jackson 
•Lansing 
•Lincoln  Park 
Manlstique 
•Muskegon 
•Muskegon  Heights 


Renxwal  PuNnnte  SuavsT 

•Bloomington 

nxnfois 

Pont  lac 
•Saginaw 

ALABAMA 

•Carbondale 

MINNZSOTA 

•Btrmlngham 
•CbUdersburg 

•Chicago 

•Danville 

•Austin 

Chistaolm 

Mankato 

•Minneapolis 

•Saint  Paul 

•Winona 

•HuntsrUle 
•MobUe 
•Sbeffleld 
•Sylacauga 

•Decatur 
Jollet 
•Peoria 
•Rockford 

AXIZONA 

•Rock  Island 

•Tempo 

DIDIAIfA 

MISSISSIPPI 

•Tuacon 

BatesvUle 

•Batesvllle 

aUCAMOAS 

•Bloomington 

•Holly  Springs 

•Hope 

•East  Chicago 

•Jackson 

•Jonesboro 

•Elkhart 

•Oxford 

•UtUe  Rock 

•EvansvUle 

•Picayune 

•Mcdebee 

•Gary 

Senatobla 

•North  Uttle  Rock 

•Indianapolis 

MISSOUBI 

•Pine  Bluir 

TAWTA 

•Van  Buren 

CAUFOBMIA 

•Corona 
•East  Palo  Alto 
•Presno 
•Indto 

•Ingle  wood 
•Long  Beach 
•Loe  Angeles 
•Napa 
•National  City 

•Bxirllngton 
•Cedar  Rapids 
Charles  City 
•Council  Bluffs 
•Davenport 
•Des  Moines 
•Dubuque 
•Evansdale 
Fort  Dodge 
•Iowa  City 
•Keokuk 

•Charleston 
•Independence 
•Jefferson  City 
•Kansas  City 
•Lees  Summit 
•Mexico 
Saint  Charles 
•Saint  Louis 
•Smlthvllle 
•Springfield 
•University  City 

•Mason  City 

MONTANA 

•Qsnard 

•Munratlve 

•Anaconda 

•Pasadena 

•Sioux  City 

•Helena 

•Port  Hueneme 

•Waterloo 

NXVADA 

Redding 
•Redondo  Beach 

•Ooffeyvllle 

KANSAS 

•North  Las  Vegas 

•Richmond 

•Port  Scott 

NSW   HAMPSHIBB 

•Sacramento 

•Kansas  City 

•Laconla 

«»l>n»Ji 

•Lyons 

•Manchester 

•San  Bernardino 

•Merrlam 

•Portsmouth 

•San  Diego 

•Newton 

•West  Lebanon 

•San  Pranclsco 

•Parsons 

•San  Joee 

•Topeka 

NBW   JKBSXT 

•Santa  Barbara 

•Witchlta 

•Atlantic  City 

•Santa  Pe  Springs 

KENTOCXT 

Borden  town 

•Santa  MarU 

•Bowling  Oreen 

•Jersey  City 

•Santa  Rosa 

•Dayton 
•lioulsvllle 

•Morrlstown 

•Seaside 

•Newark 

•Stockton 

•Paducah 

•Newton 

•Tulare 

LOUISIANA 

•PUtnfleld 

•Ventura 

•New  Orleans 

•Vineland 

•VlsalU 

COLOBABO 

•Shreveport 

MAINB 

•Wayne 

•West  New  York 

•Denrer 

•Auburn 

NBW    MXXICO 

•La  Junta 

•Longmont 

•Pueblo 

COMlfKCncUT 

•Bangor 
•Caribou 
•Lewlston 
*I\>rtland 

•Albuquerque 
Carlsbad 
•Santa  Fe 

•Anaonia 

NCW  TOBK 

•Brtdgeport 

MABTLAND 

•Beacon 

Brist<d 

•Baltimore 

•BInghampton 

•Bast  Hartford 

Cambridge 

•East  Rochester 

•Hartford 

•Col mar  Manor 

•Preeport 

•New  Britain 

•Cumberland 

•Olen  Cove 

•N#w  Haven 

•Glenarden 

•Hudson 

Norwich 

•HyntUvllle 

•Uttle  PalU 

•RockviUe 

•Middletown 

Stratford 

MASSACHOSXTTS 

•Montlcello 

•Boston 

•Brookllne 

•New  Rochelle 

•New  York  City 

footnotes  at  end  of  article. 

•Fltctaburg 

•Otean 
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•Oneoate 

•  PeeksklU 

•Plattsbuzgn 

•Fougbkeepsl* 

•Rodyn  HMghto 

•Salamanca 

•Schenectady 

•Syracnae 

•TwAcahoa 

•White  Plains 

•Woodbrlfdge 

NOBTH  CABOLXNA 

•Burlington 

•Charlotte 

•Clinton 

•Oreensboro 

•OreenvlUe 

HendenoBTllle 

•Hlgn  Point 

•Kings  liotmtaia 

•Monroe 

•Wlnston-Salem 

MOBTB  BAXOTA 

•Biamandc 

•Jamestown 

•^milston 

OHIO 

•Akron 

•AshtabtiU 

•Berea 

•Canton 

•Cincinnati 

•Columbus 

•Dayton 

•Hamilton 

•Ironton 

•Bfessllon 

•MMhSetoiwn 

•New 

•No 

•PatnesTlUe 

•Saint  Bemai4 

•SteubenvUIe 

•Toungstown 

OKLAHOMA 

•Edmoml 
•Hugo 
•Lawtott 
•McAlester 


OUOOH 


•Muskogee 
•Oklahoma  Cltx 
•Pairtiuaka 
•Stillwater 
•Tulsa 

•Kugme 

•Portland 

•Salem 

PXNNSTLTAKia 

•Allentown 

•Altoona 

•Chester 

•Easton 

•Erie 

•Franklin 

•Harrlsburg 

•Johnstown 

•Klttannlng 

•Monessen 

•Morrlstown 

•NanUcoke 

•Newcastle 

•New  Kensington 

•OU  city 

•Philadelphia 

•Pittsburgh 

•PottsTine 

•Sharon 

•Steeltoa 

•TltusvUM 

•Wairtilngton 

WUkensburg 

•Wllkss-BaiT* 


•Central  FallB 
•Lincoln 
•Newport 
North  ProTMence 


•Pawtncket 

Providence 

•Woonsocket 

SOtrrH  CABOUMA 

•OreenvlUe 

•RockHlU 

•Spartanburg 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 


•Fort  Pierre 
•Mltchi^ 
•Rapid  city 
•Sioux  Palls 

•Chattanooga 

•Greenville 

•Jackson 

•Johnson  City 

•Knoxville 

•Memphis 

Murfreesbor* 

•Nashvllto 

•Shelbyrllle 


•Alice 

•Brenham 

•Corpus  Chrlstl 

•Crystal  City 

•Edlnburg 

•Georgetown 

•Lubbock 

•Marshall 

•Mercedes 

•Mission 

Port  Arthur 

San  Antonio 

•San  Marcos 

Scherts 

UTAH 

•Ogden 
•Provo 
•Salt  Lake  City 

VIBGUnA 

•Alexandria 

Bristol 

•Charlottesville 

•Chesa4>eake 

Danville 

•Franklin 

•Hampton 

•Hopew^ 

•Newi>ort  News 

•NorfoUc 

•Norton 

Pmismouth 

•Richmond 

Roanok* 

SuffoUt  

WASHXNOTOH 

•Pasoe 

•SeatUe 

Tacoma  

WSR  VBOMIA 

•Huntington 

WISCONSIN 

•Belott 
•La  Crosse 
•Monroe 
•Stevens  Point 
•Wisconsin  Rapids 

WTOMDfO 

•Cheyenne 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  "hSi.  President,  for 
my  part,  I  am  wlUing  to  acc^t  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  On  behalf  oi  the  minor- 
ity. I  am  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  TOWKR.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time.  

The  PRE8IDXNO  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yMded  back.  The  questkm  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendmwit  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Maasaehtisetts. 


The  amaxdment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  frcHU 
California  (Mr.  Tohiiet),  I  submit  an 
amendment  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

Ttoe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendmnit  will  be  stated. 

Ttoit  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with  and  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Rico»». 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  131.  line  9,  strike  out  •'•140,- 
OOO.OOO"  and  Insert  In  lieu  therecrf  "»312,- 
000.000". 

On  page  198,  line  17.  strike  out  "and"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  'Tsy  »300,000,000  on 
July  1,  1974,  and". 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl  add  the  following: 

TRANSITIONAL    AUTHOBIZATION    FOB   FI7BUC 
HOUSING 

Sec.  823.  Section  10  (e)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by 
stalking  out  "$140,000,000"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "»3 12, 000,000". 

TBANSmONAL   AUTHOBIZATION   FOB    MOI»L 
CITIES 

Sec.  824.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
111  (b)  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metrop<^tan  Development  Act  of  1966  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  not  to  exceed 
S200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1972"  *"«<  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "not 
to'exceed  8200.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972,  and  not  to  exceed  8400.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtine  30, 
1978". 

(b)  Section  lll(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "July  1,  1974"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "July  1. 197&". 

TBANSZnOHAI.  AXTrHOnnATXON  rOB  BASK  WATIB 
AND  SEWSB  rACILJTIES  GKANT  ANB  MXICHBOa- 

Hooa  rACiuTT  gbant 

Sbc  825.  Section  70e(b)  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Develc^ment  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1974"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thweof  "JiUy  1,  I97S". 

TBANSmONAL   AUTHOBlIATrON  FOB  BKNTAL 
HOCBINO  ASSISTANCB 

Bmc.  836.  Section  236(1)  (1)  of  the  National 
ign«iriT»g  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
by  8200.000,000  on  July  1, 1971"  and  inserting 
in  Ilea  thereof  "by  8300,000.000  on  July  1. 
1971.  and  by  8180,000,000  on  July  1.  1974". 

IBANStnONAL    A  UTHUUZATtON    FOB    BXNT 
WMPn.F***''  r* 

Sac.  827.  Section  101  (a)  of  the  Housing  and 
TTTban  Development  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  by  840.000,000  on  July 
1.  1971"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "by 
840.000,000  on  July  1.  1971.  and  by  $50.- 
000.000  on  July  1.  1974". 
On  page  6,  after 

"Sec.  882.  Mass  traaq>ortation".  insert 
"Sec.  823.  TranslUonal     autboriaatioa     for 

public  housing 
"Sec.  834.  Transitional     authorlsihtlon     for 

model  cities 
"Sec.  825.  Transitional      authorization     for 

basic  water  and  sewer  facilities 

grant  and  neighborikood  facility 

grant 
"Sec.  826.  Timnsltlonal     authorisation     for 

rental  housing  asitfttarw^e 
"Sec.  827.  Transitional      authorization     for 

rent  supplements". 


•Oommunmes  Indicating 
for  fiscal  years  1974-7*. 


funding  needs 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  ammdment  is  to  tide  over 
various  programs  with  the  funds  neces- 
sary during  the  transitional  period. 
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I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  aeo  pi- 
able  to  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill  (Mr.  ^ARKMAif)  and  the  ranking pe- 
publican  member  of  the  committee 
Towm). 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  amendment  ia 
acceptable  to  me.  I  had  imderstood  ttiat 
some  such  language  as  this  was  neede  in 
order  to  provide  authorization.  I  am  i  11- 
Ing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  not  thinlc  any  i  ia- 
sonable  argument  can  be  made  aga  ist 
the  amendment.  I  am  ready  to  yield  fa  ick 
my  tim«  and  to  accept  the  amendmen  . 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  iisk 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  listed  qc  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment 

The  PRESmiNO  OFPTCKR.  Witt  ►ut 
objection.  It  laao  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  Isk 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  added  afe  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withj  ut 
objectkxi.  It  is  ao  ordered.  j ' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  £k 
that  I  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor,  as  long  as 
I  have  offered  the  amendment. 

The  FREBIDINa  OFFICER.  With  ut 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  I 

The  question  is  cm  agreeing  to  I  [he 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  fij  >m 
Montana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to.       ' 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,    he 
Senator  from  California  <Mr.  Txnfinpr) 
has  prepared  a  statement  explal 
detail  the  effect  of  this  amendment, 
statement  explains  most  persuasively  { 
great  need  for  authorizing   transit 
statement  explains  most  persuasively  | 
amendment  deals.  I  commend  the  st 
ment  to  all  Senators.  It 
Senator  Tumigt's  enormous  appr 
tkm  of  the  housing  requirements  of 
Nation  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Die 
statement  be  printed  at  this  point  in  fee 

RSCOKB. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Wlthiut 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

SrATKMxwT  BT  8B(ATa«  Ttmmr 

Our  dtlM  are  UJce  •  wounded  peraon  wi  tt- 
Ing  for  Kn  amhnhiiv  to  arrlTe.  They  n  ed 
help,  and  they  need  it  now.  They  cant  i  at 
untu  July  1,  1070  tot  •  prapoaed  coosollda  ad 
commwinty  development  prognun  to  be  )  g- 
IcUted  and  properly  Implemented.  They  a  ed 
an  Immediate  tnxmtxwkan  of  funds,  yet  he 
admlnletratUn  hae  Impounded  vital  fui  la. 

ira  as  If  the  ambulance  hae  been  loC  ed 
In  a  gange,  and  the  keys  thrown  away. 

In  California  alone,  4S  cities  have  ad  ve 
renewal  programc.  but  their  Tltal  aigna  re 
weakening.  They  are  releasing  key  peraou  bI. 
They  are  delaying  planning  and  deferr  og 
Bite  aoquldtlona. 

Meanwhile,  the  aplral  of  InfUtton  e  a- 
tlnuea.  Bzperta  eatlmate  that  funding  del  ya 
by  the  Department  ot  Housing  and  Uri  m 
development  have  added  some  933  mill  m 
to  renewal  Just  In  CaUfomla.  f 

In  dtlea  acroeB  the  natton,  vital  algns  '"- 
weakening.  Benewal  programs,  once  the  : 
of  converting  blight  Into  promise,  are 
drastically  cut  in  city  after  city — shut 
altogettMr  In  some.  Uany  cities  are  releaaitg 
peraoBaal.  They  are  delaying  planning  ijpd 
deferring  oourtt  action. 

Meanwhile,  the  administration  has  elo^ 
off  (unda,  whtta  InJtetlon  eontinuaa  to  U  le 
lU  drastte  toU.  Bo  far.  none  of  the  •dOO  n  1- 
llon  approprlaUd  for  renewal  to  flacal  li 
haa  been  releaaed  by  HUD  or  the  OOce 
at  and  Budget. 


Thla  delay  In  funding,  some  363  oltlea  re- 
cently reported,  has  added  over  $822  million 
to  their  renewal  costs. 

In  these  cities,  renewal.  In  recent  years, 
haa  generated  934  billion  in  new  construc- 
tion. Additionally,  It  has  provided  603,000 
new  housing  units,  mostly  for  persons  of 
low  and  moderate  income,  and  rehablllUted 
an  additional  340,000  units  to  conserve 
neighborhoods. 

In  45  citlea  surveyed  in  California,  a<Kne 
$4.7  billion  in  new  construction  has  been 
generated — producing  desperately  needed 
jobs;  and  some  *&fiQO  new  housing  units  are 
being  constructed  and  23,000  are  being 
rebabUiUted. 

But  now  these  programs  are  in  mortal  dan- 
ger. They  can't  be  sure  they  can  sustain 
what  they  already  have  under  way  or  on  the 
drawing  boards. 

Just  to  carry  forward  with  renewal,  some 
91 .5  billion  will  be  needed  nationally  to  carry 
California  conununitles  on  a  minimal  basis 
through  KT  1976. 

In  California,  the  needs  are  clear : 

962  miUion  in  HX7D  grants  for  the  balance 
of  FY  1874.  

974  million  In  HUD  grants  to  continue 
existing  projects  through  IT  1975. 

988  billion  In  HUD  grants  to  begin  long- 
delayed  new  projects  in  FY  1976. 

No  more  than  an  injured  person  can  wait 
until  a  hospital  Is  built  to  care  for  him,  the 
cities  can't  wait  for  funding  until  the  com- 
munity development  act  is  law  and  fully 
effective.  That,  clearly,  won't  be  until  mld- 
1975.  The  Senate  and  the  House  have  yet  to 
agree  on  the  act,  and,  of  course,  it  will  take 
additional  months  to  work  out  regulation 
and  application  forms  and  all  the  other 
paraphernalia  (7)  of  administration. 

Interim  funds  must  be  provided,  and  Con- 
gress must  act  now  to  rescue  our  cities  by 
authorizing  adequate  funding  for  the  cate- 
gorical community  development  programs. 
These  Interim  funds  will  permit  continuity 
of  planning  and  development.  If  such  au- 
thorization Is  adopted  before  enaw:tment  of 
the  pending  legislation,  communities  will  be 
able  to  plan  systematically,  to  budget  pru- 
dently and  to  move  ahead  with  confidence. 
Therefore,  I  am  pleased  that  Senator  Mans- 
field is  proposing  an  amendment  in  my  be- 
half to  provide  an  ass\irance  of  authoriza- 
tion for  interim  funding. 

The  funds  thus  made  available  will  be  the 
crucial  lifeline  to  sustain  our  cities  through 
the  transition  while  the  Community  Devel- 
opment Act  goes  through  the  various  legis- 
lative and  administrative  stages. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
If  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee will  yield  for  some  questions  that 
I  have  concerning  certain  proposals  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Certainly.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida  such  time  as 
he  may  require. 

Mr.  CHILEB.  What  I  wish  to  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  about  are 
some  of  the  provlgtona  In  the  bill. 
Recently  I  had  a  meeting  with  some  of 
our  local  housing  authorities  who  came  to 
the  Capitol.  They  were  concerned  about 
some  of  the  proposals  as  advanced  by 
Secretary  Lynn,  and  how  they  were  go- 
ing to  be  considerably  changed  from 
what  had  been  the  way  the  bousing  pro- 
grams were  financed  in  what  had  been 
the  way  leadng  programs  were  financed 
or  facilities  were  being  financed  in  the 
past,  as  to  the  way  Secretary  Lynn  was 
proposing  they  be  financed  In  the  new 
proposal. 

What  I  want  to  find  out  Is.  how  much 
are  those  inropcsals  that  are  proposed  by 


Secretary    Lynn    In    the    sectkm    23 
leasing? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida  that  we  had  a  good  deal 
of  correspondence  regarding  the  very 
things  he  has  mentioned,  and  we  had 
that  in  mind  in  connection  with  the 
preparation  of  this  bill.  The  adminis- 
tration requested  many  changes  in  the 
bill  that  varied  considerably  from  the  old 
section  23  provisions.  We  tried  to  preserve 
the  qualities  of  section  23  and  at  the 
same  time  to  make  modifications  as  con- 
sistent as  possible  with  the  administra- 
tion's request.  I  believe  we  have  improved 
considerably  upon  what  the  administra- 
tion had  asked  for  in  their  proposed  sec- 
tion 8  amendments.  We  have  made  it 
more  practical  and  more  workable  for 
the  housing  authority. 

Mr.  CHILES.  In  addition  to  the  worka- 
bility for  the  housing  authority,  my  un- 
derstanding is  that  if  someone  was  going 
to  construct  and  try  to  seek  money  for 
construction  a  facility  under  section  23. 
the  procedure  was  going  to  be  changed 
quite  a  bit,  that  20  percent  had  to  be  in 
low-rent  housing.  So  low-income  people 
were  going  to  be  mixed  with  the  other 
tenants,  and  the  whole  form  as  to  how 
a  developer  would  get  the  lease  would  be 
changed.  Whereas  before,  the  tenants 
would  be  under  the  control  of  the  hous- 
ing authority  and  he  would  be  contract- 
ing with  the  housing  authority,  now, 
imder  the  proposal  of  the  Secretary,  un- 
der section  23,  the  tenants  would  deal 
directly  with  the  developer,  and  that 
would  be  a  completely  changed  set  of 
circumstances,  also. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  As  I  see  it.  the  Sen- 
ator's question  really  is  in  two  parts. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  regulations 
regarding  section  23,  the  Secretary,  as 
I  understand.  Is  withholding  the  regula- 
tions he  had  issued  for  comments;  and 
he  is  now  In  the  process  of  preparing 
changes  which  we  hope  will  take  care  of 
the  complaints  that  have  been  made. 

With  reference  to  the  last  Item  the 
Senator  mentioned,  we  have  tried  to 
correct  that  in  this  bill,  and  I  think  we 
have  done  ao. 

Mr.  CHIT  .pa.  I  share  the  concern  of 
the  people  In  my  local  housing  authori- 
ties. Their  feeling  Is  that  under  the  Sec- 
retary's proixMed  regulations  and  his 
change  to  section  23,  there  just  would  not 
be  any  new  lease  housing;  because  they 
said  no  developer  is  going  to  want  to 
borrow  money  so  badly  that  he  is  going 
to  agree  to  do  these  things  and  change 
so  drastically  the  proposal  by  which  now. 
as  I  understand,  he  gets  approval  on  a 
site,  and  once  he  has  the  site  approval 
and  that  goes  through  everyone,  he  can 
go  forward.  But  they  were  requiring  a 
number  of  different  people  to  make  con- 
tract proposals,  all  of  which  would  be  at 
great  expense,  and  then  there  would  be 
a  selection  of  the  winner.  So  what  would 
be  done  about  all  the  people  who  had 
nothing  to  guarantee  for  their  expense? 

Then  there  was  the  situation  In  which 
20-percent  low  Income  had  to  be  put  Into 
the  other  housing,  which  would  make  it 
very  difficult  to  have  the  units  rented. 

Then  the  whole  concept  changed  for 
the  developer-manager,  whereby  be  be- 
comes the  landlord,  and  he  does  not  have 
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tba  public  housing  authority  to  stand 
between  him  and  the  tenant,  to  see  that 
the  tenant  carries  out  tlie  duties  he 
should  carry  out. 

They  were  unanimous  In  their  conclu- 
sion that  under  the  regulations  I  have 
set  forth,  no  developer  would  seek  funds; 
therefore.  In  effect.  It  would  eliminate 
help  to  low-income  people  because  there 
would  be  no  housing  starts  with  the 
lease  provision,  and  we  would  be  back 
where  we  have  been  all  these  months. 
We  have  terminated  the  present  pro- 
gram. We  just  would  not  have  a  lease- 
housing  program  at  all  for  low-Income 
people. 

Mr.  SPARKBfAN.  We  understand  the 
problem  as  the  Senator  hsis  outlined  it. 
The  committee  was  in  sympathy  with 
those  problems  that  came  up,  and  we 
have  done  our  best  In  this  bill  to  re- 
move them.  I  believe  we  have  done  a 
very  good  job. 

Of  course,  when  it  comes  to  the  site 
being  selected  that  choice  is  usually 
made  by  the  local  authority.  I  do  not 
believe  the  Secretary  has  anything  to  do 
with  that  outside  of  laying  down  broad 
guidelines  on  how  the  sites  are  selected. 
There  is  no  reason  why  there  should  be 
any  confiict  at  all.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
a  contractor  just  picking  out  a  site  and 
saying  that  is  where  it  is  going  to  be.  The 
application  has  to  be  made  and  it  has 
to  be  passed  upon. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Does  the  proposed  legis- 
lation require  that  in  any  lease  housing 
program,  you  would  have  to  have  20  per- 
cent or  not  greater  than  20  percent  of 
low  income  people?  What  are  the  require- 
ments in  that,  by  law? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  Is  not  in  existing 
law,  but  It  is  in  our  bill.  It  is  20  percent. 
Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am  hav- 
ing a  hard  time  understanding  the  chair- 
man. I  hear  other  people  In  the  Chamber, 
but  I  do  not  hear  the  chairman. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  20-percent  pro- 
vision is  carried  forward  into  section  8. 
The  committee  had  placed  it  In  as  a 
requirement  for  regular  public  housing 
and  carried  it  forward  into  the  leasing 
program. 

Mr.  CHILES.  There  Is  no  change  in 
the  legislation  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No  change  in  the 
proposed  legislation  relative  to  the  leas- 
ing program. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  prime  concern  of  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Florida  is  what  au- 
thority we  are  giving  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  his  program  of  lease  housing, 
which  looks  to  me  as  though  it  is  going 
to  be  a  disaster.  I  am  concerned  about 
whether  I  am  going  to  vote  him  some 
statutory  authority  to  put  in  a  plan 
which,  from  what  I  can  understand  about 
the  plan.  wUl  be  a  continuation  of  what 
we  have  had  in  the  past — no  low-Income 
housing,  especially  In  the  lease  field — 
because  of  the  legislation  and  the  pro- 
posals he  Is  drafting. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  said  to  the  Senator 
earlier  that  the  Secretary  Is  withholding 
those  regulations  and  is  now  preparing 
to  draft  new  changes,  and  we  have  every 
reascm  to  believe  that  he  will  correct 
them.  He  knows  the  thinking  of  our  com- 


mittee, and  I  think  he  will  draw  them  in 
accord  with  that  thinking. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  Uiank  the  distinguished 
chairman  for  his  comments.  I  certainly 
hoi>e  that  proves  to  be  true,  because  it 
appeared  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  dis- 
aster, under  the  present  regulations  as 
they  were  being  proposed. 

llie  other  item  I  wish  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  about  is  this:  This 
has  been  mentioned  on  the  floor  by  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  TowKK). 

But  this  Is  a  provision  I  know  the  com- 
mittee wrestled  with  at  length,  and  that 
Is  what  to  do  about  changing  the  defini- 
tion of  who  is  going  to  get  these  funds, 
whether  they  had  been  in  these  urban  re- 
newal projects  in  the  past,  and  whether 
it  was  going  to  be  as  needed.  I  think  the 
definition  was  not  on  a  need  basis,  but 
whether  they  had  projects  in  the  past. 

This  is  a  matter  of  great  ccsicem  to 
me  because  we  have  a  good  many  cities 
that  would  have  complied  under  the  old 
definition,  but  now  they  are  not  able  to 
comply  because  they  did  not  have  exist- 
ing projects  in  the  past. 

What  does  the  committee  see  as  a  way 
to  resolve  this  matter  in  the  future? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  has  In 
mind.  I  am  quite  sure,  the  change  of 
categorical  grants  to  block  grants. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  better  community 
program. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  We  had  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  of  that  in  committee. 
There  is  a  proUan  Involved  in  the  tran- 
sition, but  the  local  community,  if  it 
wants  to  continue  the  program,  may 
study  it  and  work  out  arrangements  for 
any  transition  that  has  to  be  made.  It 
wlU  be  a  local  matter. 

Mr.  CHILES.  But  as  I  imderstand  it. 
the  bin  now  would  allow  the  continuaticm 
of  participatiOQ.  Perhaps  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee  could  help  me. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  do  extend  the 
present  program  for  a  period  of  time 
within  which  the  local  government  has 
the  opportunity  to  change  over  to  the  new 
program.  In  other  words,  it  Is  not  just  a 
fixed  date  by  which  It  must  be  done.  We 
do  not  say,  "You  must  do  this  by  July  1. 
1974."  They  will  have  a  year  to  pass  from 
one  into  the  other.  We  think  we  have 
worked  it  out  on  a  flexlUe  basis  that  will 
take  care  of  the  sltuatloQ. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 
guished ranking  mlncHity  Member  of  the 
committee  would  enter  into  the  colloquy. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  complete  this 
explanation. 

Just  a  few  minutes  ago  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  TumntT)  was  taken  up  and  one  of 
the  things  that  amendment  was  doing 
was  providing  funds  for  transition  from 
one  to  the  other. 

Mr.  CHILES.  As  I  heard  that  amend- 
ment, he  Just  raised  the  figure. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  raised  the  figiire  and 
then,  if  I  imderstood  correctly,  the  Tun- 
ney  amendment,  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana,  provided  the  flexi- 
bility to  make  the  transition  work. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Preskient.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  ivovided  there  would 
be  no  shortfall  in  funding  between  the 
current  time  and  the  time  the  new  pro- 
gram came  into  effect. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CHILES.  My  concern  has  been  in 
the  change  of  definition,  and  this  is  fol- 
lowing part  of  the  discussion  that  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
TowxR)  had  yesterday,  that  there  would 
be  certain  cities  in  many  States  that 
would  lose  out  because  they  would  not 
have  existing  programs  and  would  not 
be  qualified. 

Mr.  TOWER.  This  is  one  of  the  foibles 
of  the  bill.  I  will  have  to  concede.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  Soiator  from 
Florida  heard  my  opening  statement,  but 
there  are  many  things  that  concern  me 
In  coimection  with  the  bllL  I  think  it  is 
essential  that  we  act  on  the  measure.  I 
know  the  House  will  address  itself  to 
some  of  these  problems  and  I  know  some 
of  these  problems  will  be  scdved  satis- 
factorily in  conference. 

It  does  reward  thoee  cities  that  have 
been  pretty  good  on  grantsmanshlp.  A 
number  of  cities  in  CTalifomla  and  Texas 
will  be  Ineligible,  but  we  hope  ultimately 
we  can  get  this  bill  passed.  The  House 
is  going  to  consider  some  of  these  prob- 
lems and  It  is  hoped  that  many  of  the 
issues  In  the  bill  which  concern  many 
of  us,  such  as  this  one,  will  be  cleared 
up  in  conference. 

Mr.  CHILES.  We  have  a  number  of 
cities  that  did  not  have  growth  programs 
and  really  were  not  good  at  grantsman- 
shlp or  have  pet^ile  on  board  then  to  do 
so,  and  they  cannot  get  these  funds  now. 
yet  some  of  than  have  had  tremendous 
growth.  I  refer  to  West  Palm  Beach  and 
Lakeland. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes,  and  Miami  Beach. 
Pensacola.  and  some  of  these  areas  tliat 
have  suffered  disasters,  like  Hollywood 
and  Boca  Raton. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Some  of  these  areas  prob- 
ably have  some  of  the  highest  growth 
in  the  country  yet  in  dealing  with  a  bUl 
of  this  magnitude  we  are  leaving  out 
those  places  and  they  cannot  share  on 
the  same  basis,  yet  if  they  had  had  some 
start  a  year  ago  the  situatloa  would  be 
differoit.  That  gives  the  Senator  from 
Horlda  great  concern.  Leaving  those 
areas  out  gives  great  cwicem  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  TOWER.  They  are  not  automati- 
cally left  out  of  receiving  anything  be- 
cause thoe  are  some  discretlonaiy  funds. 
It  does  mean,  however,  that  there  will 
be  a  scramble  for  them.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Is  there  not  some  way 
we  could  have  a  provision  In  the  bill  to 
assure  States  that  have  cities  in  this 
category  that  they  are  going  to  be  en- 
titled to  participate?  It  seems  to  me  if  we 
Just  take  a  definition,  a  deflnitioD  that 
we  just  happen  to  take,  those  cities  that 
had  grants  In  the  past  are  treated  dif- 
ferently and  there  is  no  basis  of  fairness 
or  equity  in  that  system  nor  docs  it  mean 
necessarily  that  the  area  with  the  great- 
est problem  today  will  be  hatped.  It  does 
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not  neceflsarily  mean  that  wheretj 
greatest  problem  lies  today  it  Ls  the  i 
where  the  problem  was  yesterday. 
We  are  dealing  with  a  bill  of  this 
nltude,  and  I  know  of  the  great  woi 
committee  has  d<me,  but  there  shot 
some  definition  to  place  these  cities 
fairer  basis  thsui  to  go  back  and  for 
venlence  sake  say  that  we  are  goi 
take  those  that  had  these  programs  and 
say  they  can  go  forward,  and  we  haf e  a 
hold-harmless  provision  to  see  that  tl)ere 
is  no  shortfall.  | 

So  some  cities  are  going  to  be  twen 
care  of  and  some  of  the  cities  In  my 
State  are  not  going  to  be  taken  car«  of. 
For  some  cities  we  would  say,  "Thajt  Is 
too  bad  about  that.  You  can  fight  drver 
the  nlbbllngs  that  are  left  but  we  do  not 
make  any  provision  for  you  In  the  tall." 
Mr.  8PARKMAN.  I  noticed  the  S#ia- 
tor  used  the  term  "nibble."  Actually  It  Is 
approximately  $1  billion.  I  do  not  call 
that  nibbling.  I  wonder  if  the  Senltor 
fully  understands  what  we  did.  First  of 
all,  over  90  percent  of  the  large  cfties 
have  engaged  In  these  programs.  Tliere 
is  a  total  of  approximately  $2  billloa  in 
entitlement  for  such  dtles. 

Ifr.  CHILES.  Would  that  be  90  ]  er- 
cent  of  the  cities  in  my  State  ?  \ 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.  I  think  Flo  Ida 
would  be  treated  as  a  typical  Stat  .  I 
find  that  Florida  would  always  get  its 
share. 

But  let  me  say  to  the  Senator  f  i  am 
Florida  that  we  made  $2.8  bUlion  av  JI- 
able  for  this  program  for  the  first  y  ar, 
of  which  11.8  billion  would  be  dlst  Ib- 
uted  in  the  manner  the  Senator  las 
mentioned.  But  there  will  be  about  $1 
billion  left  over  to  take  care  of  the  o1  ler 
places  which  the  Senator  feels  maj  be 
left  out.  We  felt  we  were  providing  t  le- 
qiiate  and  equitable  treatment  for  all 
of  the  cities.  I  believe  the  Senator  rill 
find  that  to  be  true. 

Mr.  CHILES.  When  we  talk  al  mt 
dtles  that  would  not  be  eligible  ui  ler 
this  definition,  the  cities  in  Florida  so 
covered  would  be  Boca  Raton.  Cl«  ir- 
water.  Cocoa,  OainesvUle.  HlaU  th. 
Winter  Haven.  Hollsrwood,  Lakeli  id. 
Miami  Beach,  Pensacola,  and  Y  est 
Patan  Beach,  and  then  the  urban  co  ti- 
tles of  Broward.  Hillsborough,  Pinel  as. 
Orange,  and  Palm  Beach.  Exclu^  ng 
Dade  County,  which  would  be  Incluc  sd, 
I  guess  those  are  the  largest  coun  les 
we  have  In  Florida  that  would  be  f  x- 
cluded,  so  it  would  be  virtually  a  malir- 
Ity  of  Florida  that  would  be  ezdu  ed 
imder  the  definition  in  the  bill  of  ttiwe 
that  would  not  be  eligible. 

B^.  SPARKMAN.  I  may  say  to 
Senator  from  Florida,  I  have  a  very 
terestlng  chart  of  Florida  and  Floi  da 
cities.  I  would  like  him  to  look  at  it  some- 
time. I  think  It  would  give  him  the 
story.  Then  we  have  the  totals  hereKor 
Florida.  According  to  this  chart,  thet  Is 
allocated  for  the  State  of  Florida  f  5,- 
696,000  in  the  "hold  harmless"  categ^  ry. 
That  Is  for  the  dtles  in  metroixdl  an 
areas.  Tben  there  is  a  further  sum 
approximately  $2  mUllon  available 
cl^ea  outside  metropolitan  areas — 
smaller  places. 

I  would  Invite  the  Senator's  attention 
to  these  figures.  I  would  be  glad  to  h  ve 


he 
n- 


of 
or 
he 


a  member  of  the  staff  go  over  it  with  the 
Senator.  It  is  quite  a  document.  I  believe 
he  win  find  that  Florida  is  well  taken 

care  of  ^ 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  again  wish  to  say  that 
I  appreciate  the  work  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  has  done,  as  well  as  the 
committee,  on  this  bUl,  and  I  appreciate 
also  his  offer  to  look  at  that  information. 
I  will  be  delighted  to  look  at  it. 

I  would  like,  at  this  time,  to  make  a 
further  statement  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  the  main  thnist  of  8. 
3066  Is  to  consolidate  and  simplify  exist- 
ing programs.  But  it  does  also  contain 
authority  for  the  development  of  several 
new  programs,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  a  new  and  far-reaching  block 
grant  community  development  program, 
llils  legislation  is  certainly  a  complex 
bill  and  I  am  aware  that  the  Senate 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  members  and  staff  have  spent 
long  months  deliberating  over  it. 

I  understand  that  In  the  administra- 
tion's Better  Communities  Act,  8.  1743, 
$2.3  billion  In  commimlty  development 
funds  would  have  been  distributed  to  cit- 
ies and  counties  on  the  hasla  of  a  "needs" 
formula — determining  factors  being  con- 
siderations of  population,  housing  over- 
crowding, and  poverty.  This  would  have 
been  entitlement  fimdlng  not  subject  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Developmmt. 

In  S.  3066.  however,  the  formula  for 
determining  "needs"  has  been  aban- 
doned in  favor  of  entitlements  to  com- 
munities which  have  had  past  program 
experience  in  certain  community  devel- 
opment activities — that  is,  communities 
that  have  had  grants  In  the  past. 

Senator  Town  recently  asked  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment to  prepare  a  list  of  those  metro- 
politan cities  and  urban  coimties  which 
would  have  received  a  direct  entitlement 
based  on  the  "needs"  formula  of  the 
better  communities  act.  but  which  re- 
cdve  no  direct  entitlement  under  the 
provisions  of  8.  3066.  In  Rorida  these 
Included:  Boca  Rat<Mi.  Clearwater. 
Cocoa.  Oalnesville.  Hlaleah,  Winter 
Haven,  Hollywood,  Lakeland.  Miami 
Beach,  Pensacola,  and  West  Palm  Beach 
and  the  urban  coimties  of  Broward, 
Hillsborough.  Pinellas,  Orange,  and 
Palm  Beach. 

I  iiersonally  find  it  dlfQcult  to  argue  In 
principle  against  the  idea  of  distribut- 
ing funds  based  upon  a  formula  reflect- 
ing an  "objective"  indication  of  com- 
munity needs.  The  "evils  of  grantsman- 
ship"  have  been  discussed  quite  a  bit  In 
recent  years  and  it  would  seem  that 
whatever  funding  distortions  and  In- 
equities exist  as  a  result  of  the  present 
system  would  raily  be  given  new  direc- 
tion by  placing  such  an  unfair  emphasis 
on  the  past  successes  of  communities  In 
obtaining  grants. 

Apparently  no  formula  presented  be- 
fore the  committee  was  suitable.  How- 
ever it  seems  inconceivable  that,  given 
more  time,  the  ctMiunittee  would  not  be 
able  to  come  up  with  a  Just  and  equit- 
able formula  to  assure  that  whatever 
fimds  were  made  available  wotild  be  dis- 
tributed to  those  localities  which  were 
most  In  need. 


I  remain  hopeful  that  the  formula  ap- 
proach will  again  come  under  considera- 
tion in  the  near  future.  I  believe  that 
communities  ought  to  receive  funds  ac- 
cording to  their  objectively  determined 
needs  in  relation  to  those  of  other  com- 
munities. And  I  do  appreciate  the  dif- 
ficulties surroimding  the  formulation  of 
such  "objectively  determined"  needs. 

I  quite  agree  with  Senators  Town, 
Brock,  and  Packwood  In  their  supple- 
mental views  contained  in  the  commit- 
tee report : 

with  the  current  bill  .  .  .  the  committee 
has  abandoned  entirely  the  concept  of  an 
objective  "needs"  formiila.  Instead,  there  la 
one  initial  statutory  factor  or  standard — 
what  the  community  has  received  before.  The 
Secretary  may.  It  Is  true,  make  adjustments 
In  this  amount  over  time,  but  there  la  no 
objective  cumulative  limit  on  those  adjust- 
ments, whether  up  or  down.  There  is  no 
needs  floor,  no  formula,  no  adequate  common 
standard.  All  depends  upon  grantamanshlp 
and,  over  time,  the  Secretary's  discretion. 

This  is,  substantially,  the  system  we 
have  had  in  the  past.  And  it  ought  to 
have  been  the  system  we  should  be  trying 
to  replace  with  something  better,  fairer, 
and  more  reasonable. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendments  No.  1002. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendments. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendments. 

Amendments  No.  1002  are  as  follows: 

On  page  230,  line  21,  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion marks. 

On  page  230,  between  lines  31  and  23,  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(3)  (A)  When  necessary  In  order  to  enable 
a  peraon  of  low  Income  to  provide  adequate 
housing  and  related  faculties  for  himself 
and  his  famUy,  the  Secretary  may  make  or 
insure  a  loan  under  section  502  or  517  or  un- 
der paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  In  terms 
which,  with  respect  to  a  portion  of  the  loan 
not  to  exceed  60  per  centum,  shall — 

"(1)  bear  Interest  after  but  not  before 
It  becomes  due  under  clause  (11)  or  Is  re- 
amortized  under  clause  (iU)  of  this  para- 
graph; 

"(U)  become  due  upon  expiration  of  the 
amortization  period  or  upon  full  payment  of 
the  balance  of  the  loan  or  in  the  event  that 
without  the  Secretary's  written  consent  or 
approval,  the  mortgaged  property  or  any  In- 
terest therein  Is  transferred  to  or  ceases  to 
be  occupied  by  the  borrower  or  default  occurs 
with  respect  to  any  obligation  under  the  loan 
or  ntortgage,  whichever  occurs  earliest;  and 

"(ill)  on  becoming  due,  be  amortized  for 
payment  of  principal  and  interest  in  install- 
ments over  a  period  not  exceeding  thirty- 
three  years. 

"(B)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  imder 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall — 

"(1)  linUt  the  benefits  of  this  subsection 
to  mortgagors  aUe  to  meet  the  req>onsibU- 
itles  under  the  mortgage  and  to  maintain  the 
housing  acquired  thereunder; 

"(11)  require  reasonable  lnq>ectlon8  to  as- 
sure that  the  expected  remaining  life  of  a 
property  subject  to  a  mortgage  under  this 
subaectlon  ia  eq\ial  to  or  exceeds  the  e3q>ected 
maximum  term  of  such  mortgage; 

"(111)  review  at  Intervals  of  one  year  the 
Income  of  each  mortgagor  subject  to  this 
subsection  for  the  purpose  of  making  adjust- 
ments in  the  amount  of  principal  which  ia 
currently  amortized  and  payable;  and 

"(iv)  report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
six  months  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  paragn4>h  (3)  regarding  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  paragraph,  and  not  later 
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than  eighteen  months  from  such  date  of  en- 
actment regarding  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program  implemented  \mder  this  paragraph, 
in  meeting  the  housing  needs  of  lower  In- 
come rural  families. 

"(C)  Not  more  than  15  per  centvim  of  the 
loans  which  are  made  in  any  fiscal  year  ta 
accordance  with  paragraph  (1)  shall  bo 
available  for  the  loan  terms  provided  in  this 
paragraph  (3)." 

On  page  231,  line  2,  after  the  period,  Insert 
the  following:  "In  addition,  there  shall  be 
reimbursed  to  the  fund  by  annual  appropria- 
tions such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (A).". 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  sometimes  called  the  deep 
subsidy  or  extended  subsidy  amendment, 
allows  a  deferral  of  up  to  50  percent  of  a 
loan  provided  under  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration housing  programs.  It  is  de- 
signed to  help  lower  income  rural  fami- 
lies. 

According  to  fiscal  year  1972  figures, 
under  the  Farmers  Home  subsidized  in- 
terest program,  the  median  family  in- 
come of  those  aided  is  $6,400.  This 
amendment  would  reach  down  lower  and 
help  those  whose  incomes  are  as  low  as 
$4,000.  Almost  two-thirds  of  the  rural 
families  living  in  substandard  housing 
have  annual  Incomes  of  less  than  $4,000. 

No  more  than  15  percent  of  the  sub- 
sidized housing  loans  made  by  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  in  any  fiscal 
year  would  be  available  for  use  under 
this  pr(^ram.  It  is  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram only.  It  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  this  program  to  whatever  ex- 
tent he  deems  advisable.  The  deferral  of 
up  to  50  percent  is  Just  what  it  says.  He 
can  defer  1  percent  of  a  mortgage  if  he 
wishes  to,  or  he  can  go  up  to  any  amount, 
up  to  a  ceiling  of  50  percent. 

We  have  computed  that  with  an  aver- 
age deferral  of  25  percent  on  the  average 
mortgage  of  $16,000,  using  the  full  15 
percent  of  the  estimated  number  of  loans 
that  would  be  available,  the  total  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government  would  be 
only  $1.5  million.  I  think  that  is  a  small 
amount  to  pay  to  hdp  very  low-income 
people  achieve  homes  of  their   own. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  Secretary  is 
mandated  to  report  back  to  the  Congress 
within  a  6-month  period  as  to  what  ex- 
tent he  has  Implemented  this  program, 
and  to  submit  another  report  within  a 
year  thereafter  as  to  how  successful  the 
program  has  been. 

This  program  has  been  utilized  in 
Norway.  Right  after  World  War  TL  it  was 
used  there  for  20  years  to  allow  Norwe- 
gians to  get  back  on  their  feet.  They  had 
a  subsidy  program  very  similar  to  this, 
and  it  worked  extremely  well.  I  think 
the  same  type  of  subsidy  program  would 
work  very  well  in  this  country  also. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Before  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  following  Sena- 
tors be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment:    Senators   Abourezk,   Mc- 

GOVIRK,    KlNNBDT.    HUGHZS,    MClNTYRB, 

BroEN,  and  Hxtmphret. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware. 


Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  statements 
in  support  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  on  behalf  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk) 
may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statemeivts  bt   Senatob   Aboxtbezk 

Mr.  Aboubezk.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  Mr.  Hathaway. 

Last  year  25  members  of  this  body  co- 
sponsored  a  biU,  S.  2190  (later  revised  as 
S.  2583)  to  create  a  housmg  program  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people  in  small  towns  and 
rural  areas  as  far  as  housing  is  concerned. 

The  bill  contamed  two  titles. 

The  first  would  have  established  the  Emer- 
gency Rural  Housing  Administration  as  an 
independent  agency  to  create  a  housing  de- 
livery system  m  rural  America  and  to  equip 
it  with  flexibility  and  subsidy  mechanisms 
designed  to  assist  every  badly-housed  rural 
American  famUy,  no  mater  how  poor. 

Title  two  of  the  bill  was  designed  to  ex- 
pand and  Increase  the  authority  and  funds 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to  deal 
with  the  needs  of  part  of  the  rural  and 
small  town  population. 

I  am  delljghted  that  the  Committee  has 
reported  most  of  those  amendments  In  S. 
3066.  They  will  rectify  many  inequities  be- 
tween rural  and  lu-ban  housing  programs. 
They  will  provide  us  with  many  tools  we 
have  long  needed  to  get  the  Job  done  right 
in  Tui&X  America. 

The  Committee  is  to  l>e  conxmended  for 
the  hard  work  it  has  done  on  behalf  of 
rural  bousing  needs.  They  worked  hard  on 
the  rural  housing  chapter,  and  the  package 
they  came  up  with  must  be  praised. 

The  question  Is  raised,  then,  as  to  why  the 
Hathaway    amendment    is    needed. 

Mr.  President,  the  answer  is  plain  and 
simple. 

There  are  890,000  poorly-housed  nutJ 
American  famUies  who  right  now  have  an 
average  rent-paying  ability  of  #14  per  month. 
For  the  most  part  they  are  senior  citizens. 

In  the  Committee  package  there  Is  a  very 
significant  amendment  which  will  make 
rural  rental  hovising  a  much  more  realistic 
prospect  for  many  of  those  890,000  house- 
holds. 

But  more  needs  to  be  done. 

We  need  to  find  new  ways  to  make  home- 
ownership  available  to  those  who  presently 
cannot  afford  it,  even  with  the  interest  sub- 
sidy down  to  one  per  cent. 

That  is  what  the  Hathaway  amendment 
woiUd  do.  It  would  authorize  Farmers  Home 
to  test  some  practical  new  ways  of  making 
homeownershlp  available  to  families  with 
lower  Incomes  than  we  are  presently  able  to 
serve. 

There  is  an  argument  for  doing  this  on 
account  of  inflation.  As  every  day  of  infla- 
tion continues,  the  minimum  Income  level 
we  are  able  to  serve  keeps  rising. 

Only  a  week  or  so  ago  I  had  a  letter  from 
«  small  builder  in  Valley  Springs,  South 
Dakota,  who  had  to  lay  off  six  of  his  people. 
The  reason:  He  was  having  a  very  hard 
time  finding  families  who  were  able  to  qual- 
ify for  Farmers  Home  financing.  The  prac- 
tical Income  floor  kept  rising  on  account  (^ 
inflation,  while  the  maximum  Income  ceil- 
ing was  frozen  by  OMB.  The  range  of  peo- 
ple who  were  practlcaUy  able  to  qualify  kept 
getting  narrower  and  narrower. 

Farmers  Home  offered  some  relief  to  this 
problem  Just  recently  when  it  raised  its 
iniarlmum  income  ceilings  a  little  bit.  In 
*eouth  Dakota,  they  raised  it  only  $400.  I 
•understand  that  in  some  places  it  was 
raised  by  17  percent. 


The  Hathaway  amendment  would  offer 
further  relief  to  that  problem.  It  would 
broaden  the  range  of  those  we  are  able  to 
serve,  at  least  for  purposes  of  the 
demonstration. 

What  I  am  saying  Is  that  with  this  amend- 
ment we  could  point  to  another  example  of 
positive,  constructive  action  by  the  Congress 
to  help  the  country  cope  with  inflation.  We 
would,  with  pas.sage  of  the  Hathaway  amend- 
ment, begin  the  search  for  new  ways  to 
make  homeownershlp  available. 

There  is  another  distinct  appeal  to  the 
approach  we  are  taking  here — and  that  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  demonstration.  We  are 
not  rushing  whole-hog  into  an  untried  Idea. 
Instead,  the  amendment  proposes  giving  the 
idea  a  modest  test.  With  this  demonstration, 
we  would  learn  how  low  on  the  Income  scale 
it  Is  practical  to  go  In  subsidizing  home- 
ownership.  It  would  show  tis  what  It  costs, 
and  hopefuUy  it  wUl  lead  to  even  better  ideas 
for  the  future. 

My  last  point  is  that  once  again  this 
amendment  would  seek  to  redress  an  inequity 
between  the  rural  and  the  urban  programs. 

As  you  know,  for  the  last  several  years 
HUD  has  spent  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
to  demonstrate  the  bousing  aUowance  con- 
cept. I  think  any  fair-minded  person  would 
agree  that  for  the  most  part  this  is  an  urban 
approach.  As  I  understand  it,  the  housing 
allowance  system  is,  for  the  most  part, 
premised  ui>on  adequate  private  hotising 
stock  or  a  private  housing  Industry.  Most 
rural  housing  experts  agree  that  that  kind 
of  stock  is  not  avaUable  In  rural  America. 

Moreover,  the  statistics  of  the  housing  al- 
lowance program  argue  that  it  is  primarily 
iir  ban -oriented. 

I  understand  that  the  President's  budget 
proposes  a  research  cost  of  $17  mUUon  for 
the  housing  allowance  program.  I  imder- 
stand  that  the  budget  says  that  by  the  time 
the  other  forms  of  subsidy  assistance  are 
included,  the  housing  aUowance  program 
will  cost  $200  million  In  fiscal  1975. 

I  understand  that  they  propose  to  assist 
about  24,000  families  in  this  experiment. 
I  have  reviewed  the  list  of  where  they  plan 
to  find  these  families,  and  it  turns  out  that 
most  of  them  will  be  in  big  cities.  The  sole 
exception  wiU  be  some  250  families  in  the 
state  of  North  Dakota,  where  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  experiment  will  focus  on  the 
administrative  agency  iised  to  implement 
such  a  program. 

Now  It  may  well  turn  out  that  there  wiU 
be  slightly  more  rural  orientation  than  these 
figures  stiggest.  I  hope  so.  But  I  think  the 
disparity  Is  pretty  clear. 

If  twice  as  many  rural  families  will  be 
included  in.  the  housing  allowance  experi- 
ment than  the  figures  tend  to  Indicate  as 
possible,  rural  Americans  will  still  consti- 
tute oikly  2%  of  that  program.  More  likely 
they  WiU  constitute  only  about  1% 

It  should  also  be  said  that  the  amendment 
proposes  to  rectify  the  situation  by  launch- 
ing a  separate  new  rtiral  demonstration  pro- 
gram. That  amendment  is  going  to  cost  a 
lot  less  than  $200  mUllon  a  year. 

If  Farmers  Home  uses  the  fuU  15%  of  Its 
units  authorized  for  this  demonstration, 
which  is  a  pretty  liberal  assumption,  and 
If  you  assume  that  what  they  do  with  them 
wlU  pretty  much  refiect  past  experience  re- 
garding loan  tenure,  then  the  most  this 
amendment  could  cost,  over  Its  entire  life, 
would  be  about  $20  million — which  Is  10% 
of  the  President's  estimate  for  one  year  of 
the  iirban-oriented  housing  allowance  dem- 
onstration. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  Is  a  care- 
ful, responsible  approach.  I  think  we  should 
support  It. 

Mr.  Aboxtrezk.  Mr.  President,  the  rural 
housing  provisions  of  S.  3066  enjoy  the  wide 
public  support  they  deserve. 

The  same  thing  can  honestly  be  said  at 
the  Hathaway  amendment. 
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As  you  know,  tiotlx  the  runU  hdjulng 
unendmaota  and  tiM  ld«ft  tea  wblc4  tb« 
HatJiawy  unendment  waa  based  were  con- 
tained In  Uie  KmeiKency  Riiral  Housing,  Act. 
wblch  was  proposed  last  year  by  mj 
Benator  lioGoTem.  and  wblcb  was 
sored  by  25  members  of  this  body. 

On  the  House  side,  44  members  baT< 
their  names  on  nearly  identical  leglslat 
After  word  of  the  bill  got  out  to  the 
lie,  we  had  quite  a  bit  of  favorable  rea^ 
to  It  In  oiir  mall. 

A  couple  In  Williamson,  New  York,  wiaie: 

"This  proposal  certainly  needs  serious  |  on- 

■Ideratlon  since  the  housing  problem  in  our 

area  of  Wayne  County  has  reached  aU  [lost 

crisis  proportions."  | 

The  Southm(M«land,  Pennsylvania  w Ivlc 
Association  wrote:  || 

"It  is  our  experience  that  rural  areas  |uch 
■8  ours  have  an  extremely  difficult  tinie  in 
securing  the  necessary  government  atust- 
ance  to  provide  adequately  for  low-infome 
persons.  We  believe  that  the  Emergency  I  Ru- 
ral Housing  Act  will  provide  a  great  de^  of 
help  now  lacking.  .| 

A  social  worker  from  Clarksburg,  Westlplr- 
glnia  wrote:  [ 

"The  inclusion  of  greater  population  ||reas 
Into  the  Farmers  Home  program  wouM  be 
most  helpful.  We  often  encounter  smal|city 
situations  In  which  Farmers  Home  hAp  Is 
unavailable  and  in  this  area  we  havj  no 
other  source  of  help." 

The  Housing  Assistance  Office  in  I  itte, 
Montana  wrote : 

"We  here  in  the  state  ot  Montana,  b  In 
South  Dakota,  de^erately  need  a  majoi  step 
forward  such  as  this  to  promote  decent  safe 
and  sanitary  bousing  In  our  area." 

The  director  of  the  nUgrant  center  aj  the 
state  university  in  Oeneseo,  New  York  wl  ote : 
"Your  solution  to  the  problem  is  mos^  cer- 
tainly a  viable  one  .  .  .  please  know  that 
those  of  US  who  serve  migrant  and  seai  snal 
farmworkers  are  deeply  appreciative  of  this 
ma>(M-  move  to  resolution  of  rural  hoi  sing 
problems."  ' 

A  consulting  engineer  in  Edwardsvllll  ,  Il- 
linois wrote :  j 

"Recently  I  read  a  newspaper  article  w>out 
your  bill  that  would  create  a  national  l^us- 
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Ing  policy  tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  el 
and  the  rural  Americans.  I  agree  with 
100  per  cent.  In  this  area,  the  young  f  am  Ties, 
as  well  as  the  retired  families,  caiuiotaVord 
to  buy  a  home." 

A  bousing  director  in  Providence  ^rge 
Virginia  wrote: 

"^ow  happy  I  am  to  finally  see  some 
of  national  legislation  directed  towardi 
rural  housing  dilemma  ...  in  Charles 
County  the  total  niunber  of  occupied  hAnes 
Is  750,  out  (rf  these  722  lack  one  or  )  lore 
plumbing  facility  .  .  .  The  key  to  relU  'Ing 
the  rural  housing  problem  Is  to  reach  out 
with  a  humanly  directed  housing  pT0(  ram 
hoping  those  families  who  need  housln]  the 
most  . . .  Only  a  drive  through  the  backi  ads 
of  any  given  rural  county  will  point  oi  ',  to 
any  Senator  the  housing  problems;  oB  y  a 
knock  on  any  door  will  point  out  the 

A  minister  from  WiUmar,  Minnesota 
For  several  years  I  have  worked  as  a 
sultant  to  rural  America  In  behalf  of 
American  Lutheran  Church.  I  am  fully  a  mre 
of  the  great  needs  that  exist  and  am  wr  Ing 
to  give  you  encouragement  in  this  step 
you  are  taking." 

The  Oklahoma  Housing  Development 
poratlon  wrote: 

"Words  cannot  express  our  deep  aAre- 
clatlon  for  the  dedication  of  you  and  our 
committee  to  the  housing  needs  of  the  i  ml 
poor  ...  It  is  oiu-  feeling  that  8.  2S83  1  an 
excellent  piece  of  legislation  .  .  .  It  li  the 
most  comprehensive  approach  to  solving  the 
the  rural  housing  needs  that  we  have 

The  director  of  the  South  Carolina 
Ho<islng  Authority  sent  detailed  oonu^nts 
on  the  bill,  and  added: 
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"In  my  opinion.  Implementation  of  this 
Act  would  make  a  sisable  oontrlbntlon  to 
prorlda  aifclltlnnal  housinc  for  th«  sUtels 
rural  low  Inoome." 
The  Oovemor  of  South  Dakota  wrote: 
"This  legislation  wlU  not  only  provide 
housing  assistance  where  it  is  desperately 
needed,  but  It  will  also  begin  the  process  of 
revitalizing  rural  America.  It  will  begin  to 
redreea  the  Imbalance  which  has  existed  be- 
tween urban  and  rural  areas  In  terms  of  fed- 
eral assistance." 

The  Director  of  Elderly  Housing  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health  in  the  State  of  Maine 
wrote: 

"Because  of  the  predominantly  rural  na- 
tvtrt  of  Maine,  we  have  experienced  little  Im- 
pact on  our  housing  problems  from  the  cur- 
rent HUD  programs.  Farmers  Home  does  not 
provide  the  deep  subsidy  programs  for  which 
we  here  in  Maine  have  a  great  need  because 
of  the  low-income  nature  of  Maine's  popula- 
tion, especially  the  elderly.  It  is  our  opinion 
that  the  Stephens-Abourezk  bills  offer  the 
best  proposals,  particularly  the  title  two 
Farmers  Home  reforms." 

The  Alaska  Housing  Finance  Corporation 
wrote  to  urge  favorable  consideration  of  the 
bUl  and  said: 

"The  Alaska  Housing  Finance  Corporation 
has  sold  tax-exempt  bonds  to  obtain  funds 
to  purchase  mortgages,  however,  bond  buyers 
Insist  that  we  have  insured  loans  and  we  are 
unable  to  obtain  mortgage  insurance  in  many 
of  our  rural  areas  .  .  .  this  has  been  a  very 
feeble  attempt  at  solving  the  deplorable 
housing  conditions  in  our  rural  areas  ...  we 
urge  favorable  consideration  to  this  much- 
needed  legislation." 

A  real  estate  and  Insurance  agent  in  Sum- 
mervUle,  Georgia  wrote: 

"Our  county  has  a  population  of  between 
19  and  20  thousand  people.  The  majority  of 
these  individuals  are  textile  employes  with 
incomes  In  the  $6000  bracket.  The  need  for 
Inexpensive  housing  here  Is  great.  1  hope  you 
and  other  concerned  Senators  will  vote  to 
help  rural  communities  like  ours." 

The  director  of  the  Massachusetts  Housing 
Finance  Agency  wrote : 

"I  would  be  very  happy  to  support  your 
bill." 

Another  New  Englander,  the  director  of  the 
Vermont  State  Housing  Authority  wrote: 

"May  I  applaud  you.  Senator  McQovern 
and  all  other  Senators  and  Representatives 
who  realize  that  the  current  housing  pro- 
grams are  not  reaching  the  low-income  peo- 
ple of  our  rural  communities  and  who  are 
taking  a  stand  in  trying  to  alleviate  the  in- 
equities that  currently  exist.  Facing  up  to  the 
fact  that  the  delivery  systems  in  providing 
housing  in  rural  America  is  different  and  does 
present  different  problems  than  that  of  ur- 
ban America  ...  is  long  overdue.  This  fact 
cooMs  to  light  almost  every  day  as  we  try  to 
develop  our  program  In  the  rural  communi- 
ties of  Vermont,  and,  tey  to  overcome  hurdles 
that  would  not  be  considered  hurdles  In  ur- 
ban areas." 

The  American  Bi4>tist  Service  Corporation 
In  Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania  wrote : 

"We  are  supportive  of  this  stance  and  hope 
that  you  will  Initiate  additional  necessary 
housing  legislation." 

The  director  of  the  East  Alabama  Housing 
Cooperative  wrote: 

"You  have  our  fullest  support." 

A  oootractor  in  Monte  VUta,  Colorado 
wrote: 

"The  rural  poor  are  In  desperate  need  off 
housing  assistance.  Over  the  years  I  have 
been  oonvlnoed  and  proven  right  that  the 
rural  poor  bome  owner  takes  greater  pride 
in  homeownershlp,  upkeep,  care  and  hocne 
improvement.  They  deserve  our  help  and  sup- 
port in  every  way  possible." 

The  Urban  League  In  Uttle  Rock,  Arkansas 
wrote: 

"We  must  all  continue  to  work  toward 
equality  in  housing  and  feel  the  passage  of 
your  bill  Is  a  step  In  the  right  directiocu." 


The  executive  director  of  the  Community 
Action  Council  In  Omak,  Washington  wrote : 

*7  deeply  appreciate  the  effort  yon  and 
Senator  McOorem  are  making  to  expand 
rural  housing  programs  ...  I  have  long  been 
concerned  about  the  critical  need  for  rural 
housing  In  Okanon  County.  There  simply 
Isn't  a  house  or  room  to  rent  for  people  who 
need  housing.  Many  persons  with  families 
who  are  above  our  poverty  guidelines  cannot 
afford  decent  housing  for  their  families." 

The  Executive  Director  of  the  Kentucky 
Housing  Corporation  of  the  Kiacutive  De- 
partment for  Finance  and  Administration  in 
the  Comotnnwealth  of  Kentucky  wrote: 

"We  encourage  and  are  100  per  cent  be- 
hind your  efforts  . . .  the  elderly  population  of 
Kentucky  Is  expected  to  approach  the  half 
miUion  mark  by  1980,  an  Increase  of  nearly 
30%  over  the  1070  figures— a  fourth  of  these 
elderly  will  reside  in  substandard  housing." 

A  sanitarian  in  the  State  of  Washington's 
health  services  division  wrote: 

The  Emergency  Rural  Housing  Act  is  long 
overdue.  Action  is  needed  now  to  reduce  the 
serious  deficit  of  adequate  hoiislng  in  areas 
where  the  maJCM'lty  of  substandard  housing 
exists. 

This  comment  came  from  Vlneland  New 
Jersey: 

In  our  dealings  with  farmworkers  and  the 
rural  communities  of  south  Jersey,  we  have 
found  out  that  housing  is  the  most  vital 
need,  and  unfortunately  the  one  we  have  not 
been  able  to  tackle  .  .  .  passage  ot  this  legis- 
lation would  be  a  dramatic  step  toward  re- 
vltallaatlon  of  rural  America  which  is  so 
desperately  needed  and  so  long  overdue. 

A  social  worker  from  Portsmouth,  Ohio, 
wrote: 

From  a  person  involved  in  training  welfare 
fathers  to  buUd  l.lOO-square-foot,  low-cost 
housing  under  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, I  can  only  say  "right  on"  concerning 
your  rural  housing  bill. 

This  comment  came  from  the  department 
of  social  services  in  ^wtsylvanla,  Virginia: 

A  good  deal  of  our  service  workers'  time  Is 
spent  in  hunting  for  nonexistent  housing. 
We  have  obtained  a  few  houses  through  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  but  this  ta 
very  limited. 

She  also  noted  that  lack  of  decent  housing 
had  forced  many  families — 
to  move  into  Federal  housing  in  the  dty  of 
Fredericksburg  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
no  bouses  available  for  them  In  the  county. 

A  bomebuilder  from  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
wrote: 

In  OUT  21  years  of  experience  we  have  never 
found  a  better  program  than  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  for  rural  housing.  This 
could  be  expanded  Into  the  areas  you  con- 
template in  your  new  act,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  coimtry  would  be  vastly  im- 
proved In  the  housing  sector  ...  I  think  it 
would  be  an  excellent  program  for  rural 
America  and  you  may  rest  assured  of  the 
complete  endorsement  of  our  company  in 
every  effort  to  put  this  legislation  Into  effect. 

The  following  oraoment  came  from  Kanka- 
kee. Illinois:  "As  homebullders  who  have 
been  active  In  rural  housing,  we  want  to 
express  our  appreciation  and  support  for  the 
legislation  that  you  and  Senator  McQovern 
have  been  sponsoring.  If  there  is  anything  we 
can  do  to  give  support  to  this  much  needed 
toglsUtlon.  please  contact  us  and  we  will  be 
happy  to  cooperate  In  any  way  you  deem 
necessary." 

From  the  war  on  poverty  In  Hill  County. 
Texas  came  the  following  comment: 

"I  believe  that  provisions  are  de^>erately 
needed  for  loans  with  suhst*ntlaUy  lower 
Income  and  repayment  restrlotlons  than  are 
currently  required  by  the  Farmers  Home  If 
rural  housing  conditions  are  to  be  improved." 
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A  housing  ooordlnat(Hr  from  Trenton,  Mis- 
souri wrote:  

"Over  the  past  several  years  HUD  has  exer- 
cised their  inability  to  operate  a  good  housing 
program  and  have  admitted  it.  Also,  a  very 
small  amount  of  HUD  money  has  been  fun- 
nelled out  to  the  rural  communities.  Farm- 
ers Home  has  done  a  little  better  but  very 
limited.  I  want  to  commend  you  for  your 
efforts  toward  some  real  legislation  which 
will  help  the  mral  poor  have  adequate  and 
decent  housing." 

A  housing  coordinator  in  Lewlsvllle,  Min- 
nesota wrote :  

"We  are  the  orphans.  HUD  wants  nothing 
to  do  with  Tur%\  housing.  We  have  had  an 
opta.  admission  by  HUD  employes  that  they 
would  never  okay  a  program  in  our  area  and 
would  never  turn  xis  down  either.  So  for 
three  years  we,  in  our  attempts  to  erect  mul- 
tiple housing  units  in  our  area,  were  led  on 
by  roadblocks  and  regulation  changes.  Most 
of  the  noise  that  we  hear  about  inadequate 
housing  has  been  In  the  South,  but  the  thing 
that  is  happening  In  the  midwest  is  Just  as 
serious.  In  the  northern  areas  we  are  losing 
pe<^le  to  urban  areas  thus  adding  to  the 
urban  blight,  and  further  causing  a  decline 
in  effective  development  of ''rural  assets.  I 
Just  want  to  add  one  more  voice  to  the  cry 
for  help  in  rural  America." 

Another  housing  worker,  this  one  in  San 
Luis  Obispo,  California,  wrote: 

"I  would  like  to  take  his  c^portunity  to 
express  my  full  suport  on  th^  <prqposed  rural 
housing  legislation  on  which  yoU  are  now 
working." 

The  Area  Committee  to :  Xim>rove  Oppor- 
tunities Now.  from  Atbdns..fO«tn;gla  wrote: 

"I  am  confident  that  rurtUiousing  assist- 
ance is  a  major  step  lo  €be  <dlrection  of 
keeping  people  from  moving  into  the  urban 
areas  and  the  drying  up  of  local  rural  com- 
munities." 

A  housing  specialist  In  the  office  of  the 
governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
wrote: 

"You  may  know  that  last  year  Virginia 
was  number  one  In  the  nation  in  Farmers 
Home  loans  and  is  striving  to  maintain  that 
role  this  yecu".  Nonetheless,  one  of  the  prob- 
lems is  reaching  the  real  low-Income  group. 
Very  few  of  these  houses  are  now  as  low  as 
$18,000  and  even  with  1%  interest  this  prices 
many  people  out  of  the  program — the  very 
people  who  need  decent  housing  the  most." 
The  Ohio  Housing  Development  Board 
wrote: 

"We  would  wholeheartedly  support  that 
portion  of  the  bill  that  seeks  to  expand  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  program." 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  point  is  clear. 
When  we  proposed  the  Emergency  Rural 
Housing  Act.  which  Included  many  of  the 
Farmers  Home  amendments  in  this  act,  we 
heard  quite  a  bit  of  support.  I  do  not  recall 
a  single  dissent  to  the  Farmers  Home  amend- 
ments in  all  the  mail  that  I  have  received 
on  the  bill.  And,  Mr.  President,  one  of  those 
amendments  included  the  Idea  which  Mr. 
Hathaway  has  before  the  Senate  today.  In 
fact,  our  bill  proposed  that  we  simply  put 
that  idea  right  into  the  law.  Mr.  Hathaway 
has  come  up  with  a  much  more  responsible 
idea,  that  we  give  it  a  good  test  first.  I  agree 
with  the  wisdom  of  that.  I  believe  we  should 
support  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

There  was  a  good  bit  of  talking  and 
negotiating  going  on  around  here.  May 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Maine  whether 
this  is  the  amendment  that  he  discussed 
earlier? 


Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Yes:  this  is  the 
amendment  I  discussed  with  the  chair- 
man earlier  today. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  did  the  Senator 
modify  the  percentage? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  have  not  made  a 
modification  as  yet,  but  I  would  be  recep- 
tive to  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  beUeve  we  re- 
guested  that. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  did  indicate  to  the 
chairman  that,  to  get  his  support,  I 
would  be  willing  to  reduce  It  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  number  of  subsidized  loans, 
and  I  shall  so  modify  It  if  that  would 
meet  with  the  chairman's  approval. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  say  that  If 
the  Senator  does  modify  It  to  that  ex- 
tent, I  shall  be  very  glad  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  page  3 
of  my  amendment,  line  10,  the  figure 
"15"  be  changed  to  "10." 

The  PRESDDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  the  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  is  ready  to  yield  back  his  time, 
I  would  be  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

The  amendment  (No.  1002) ,  as  modi- 
fled,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  sunendment  and  ask  for 
Its  Immediate  consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  tissistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  amendment,  offered  by  Mr. 
Buckley  for  himself  and  Mr.  Brooke, 
as  follows: 

On  page  340,  lines  4  and  5,  strike  out 
"single  family  dwelling"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "one-  to  four-family  residence". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  imanl- 
mous-consent  request? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield. 

tTNANnCOrS-CONSSNT  ACaXEKENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  final  pas- 
sage of  the  pending  bill  occur  on  Monday 
at  no  later  than  5  p.m.,  pcuttgraph  3  of 
rule  XII  being  waived,  and  that  if  any 
yea-and-nay  votes  are  ordered  on 
amendmoits  during  the  rest  of  this  day, 
they  be  conducted  back  to  back  on  Mon- 
day at  no  earlier  than  the  horn:  of  2:30 
pjn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  temporarily  withdraw  my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  is  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President.  I  renew  the  request 
I  made  earlier. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 


objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
number  of  our  cities  tiiere  have  been 
community  programs  to  revitalize  de- 
cayed and  deserted  urban  areas  by  en- 
couraging individuals  and  families  to 
buy  at  nominal  cost,  neglected  properties 
acquired  by  the  city  through  in  rem  pro- 
ceedings. Sometimes  these  efforts  have 
been  in  the  form  of  appointed  commis- 
sions and  sometimes  as  a  result  of  pri- 
vate initiatives.  A  variety  of  methods  are 
then  devised  to  assist  buyers  to  restore 
abandoned  dwellings  into  sound,  modem 
faciUties.  Although  such  programs  have 
been  scattered,  there  is  enough  evidence 
to  indicate  that  success  with  this  type  of 
redevelopment  can  be  achieved.  To  my 
mind,  participation  by  the  Federal  Gtov- 
emment  in  the  »irban  homesteading  will 
do  m-ach  to  popularize  this  innovative 
approach  to  saving  deteriorating  hous- 
ing. 

I  would  like  to  congititulate  the  junior 
Senator  from  Delaware  for  recognizing 
the  possibility  of  encouraging  the  resto- 
ration of  abandoned  HUD-owned  single- 
family  dwellings  by  applying  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  Homestead  Act  of  1862  which 
offered  160  acres  of  virgin  land  to  any- 
one who  would  live  for  5  years  on  a  tract 
and  develop  it.  History  substantiates  the 
contribution  that  the  original  Home- 
stead Act  made  to  the  development  of 
this  great  Nation  of  ours,  and  I  was 
happy  to  cosponsor  S.  2676,  the  National 
Homestead  Assistance  Act,  which  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  introduced.  I  was 
deUghted  that  this  proposal  has  been 
included  in  the  Housing  and  Community 
Envelopment  Act  of  1974.  S.  3066. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  envision  an  even 
broader  utilization  of  this  conc^t.  Our 
clties  cry  out  for  relief  from  the  stench 
of  decay.  Why  not  include  the  HUD- 
owned  dwellings  that  are  more  prevalent 
in  cities  such  as  New  York,  namely:  two-, 
three-,  and  four-unit  dwellings.  An  in- 
ventory of  HUD-owned  small  homes — 
one  to  four-family  residences — in  New 
York /New  Jersey  Region  H  indicated 
that  approximately  60  percent  are  two-, 
three-,  or  four-family  residences.  In  sup- 
port of  this  estimate,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  inventory  provided  by 
George  Puchall,  Assistant  Regional  Ad- 
ministrator for  Housing  Management  for 
Region  n  of  HUD,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

If  the  Urban  Homesteading  is  to  be 
fully  effective,  It  must  include  this  sub- 
stantial portion  of  abandoned  family 
residences.  The  amendment  which  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  I  are 
introducing  will  accomplish  this  by  in- 
cluding up  to  four-faEQlIy  dwellings  in 
the  homestead  provisions  of  S.  3066,  in- 
stead of  limiting  their  applicability  to 
single-family  dwellings.  We  believe  our 
approach  is  wholly  consistent  with  the 
philosophy  of  deeding  vacant  dwellings 
to  individuals  who  are  willing  to  live  in 
and  improve  the  dwellings  according  to 
the  reasonable  requirements  stipulated. 
My  amendment  contemplates  the  new 
owners  occup3ing  one  unit,  and  restor- 
ing and  renting  the  remaining  ones. 

Mr.  President,  concern  has  been  voiced 
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multl-lamiiy  dwelling  ccnild  maki  some 
praflU  U  be  invested  money.  Un  e  and 
pbTslcal  labor  In  restoring  a  mulU-  amlly 
dwelling.  But  the  Homestead  4uA  ^  l9Ki 
was  not  apcdocetic  about  profits.  It  was 
the  opDortunltjr  to  earn  a  decentpivibag 
that  lured  American  settlers  In  >  the 
hostile  lands  of  the  West  and  our  a  lend- 
ment  would  Itue  settlers  into  tl  e  de- 
teriorattng  areas  of  the  cities. 

The  incentives  provided  by  profli  oon- 
tribote  to  the  success  of  the  endeavi  r  and 
provide  additional  >»/»iiging  units  a  i  well 
as  increasing  property  values  i  Ithln 
communities.  This  sunendment  do  b  not 
encourage  absentee  landlords  wbc  mtik 
the  assets  of  property  and  then  ab  ndon 
it.  as  the  owner  is  required  to  resAe  on 
the  premises  tberdtay  preventing  i  >tetl- 
oratlcn  of  the  property  through  xu  {lect, 
or  vandalism. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  acceptai  :e  of 
this  amendment  will  be  a  panac(  i  for 
urban  disintegration.  This  prograi  is  a 
modest  one,  but  it  could  help  to  ad  new 
Ufe  to  abandoned  and  vandalized  <  ivell- 
ings  at  little  cost  to  the  Federal  Go  em- 
inent. Even  more  important  is  th  en- 
coaragement  this  program  wiQ  gi  e  to 
the  cities,  communities,  and  8tat^  who 
have  initiated,  or  are  anticipating  h  wne- 
stcading  programs. 

Ifr.  President,  I  ask  unanimousj  con- 
aent  that  a  tabulation  from  the  lUD 
Regional  OfOce  in  New  York  be  pifated 
In  the  Becobo, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  talula 
tlon  was  ordered  to  be  printed  14  the 
RsooBO.  as  f(dlows: 

ZtKPAKTMXMT    OT    HoCUNC    AND 

JJUBAm  Ckvkiapmknt. 
treu>rorJc,M.r..rebnurp22.i  7<. 
Mr.  jAMn  McQvme 
Mem  York.  K.r. 

I^u  Jim:  Usted  below  to  the  infcrn&tlon 
yo**  ■■>■<  for  oonoemlng  Uie  invenU  j  ot 
HDD-owiied  naaU  boiDM  la  our  Regloa  The 
flgorae  mremot  1^1-74. 
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Sbieerely. 

Qmomam  Pdcmau, 
Assistant  Re0otuU  Administrator 
Housing  Management. 

Mr.  BUCKZfY.  lir.  President,  my 
ampnriment  la  an  amendment  to  the 
homestead  provision  Introduced  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Delaware  iUr.  Bu  at) . 
His  proposal  adopted  the  nemnt^^.^^  Act 
of  1802  philosophy  of  self-help  and  ap- 
plied it  to  the  situation  where  we  1  ive 
deteriorating  housing.  That  is  a  phi]  eo- 
ptiy  that  has  been  tested  in  his  S  ite. 
in  the  city  of  Wilmington  and  elsewl  tre. 
It  is  a  i^iilosophy  which  benefits  u  iler 
M>propriate  circumstances  the  hou  ing 
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units  which  have  been  abandoned  but 
which  un  found  to  be  Inherently  sound 
and  capable  of  being  taken  over  at  low 
cost  by  aomeone  who  is  wlHing  to  under- 
take the  expense,  using  their  own  labor, 
to  rehabilitate  the  housing. 

The  FMeral  Oovoioment  has  come  into 
the  ownership  of  a  great  deal  of  housing 
around  the  country.  The  department 
therefore  has  an  inventory  that  is  ad- 
mirably suited  to  tills  highly  imagina- 
tive approach. 

My  amendment  was  introduced  oa  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  distinguistied  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooks)  . 
It  would  expand  the  concept  from  the 
single-family  dwelling  to  four-family 
unit  dwellings. 

I  know  tliat  my  own  State,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  true  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts also,  has  a  great  number  of  struc- 
tures of  the  type  we  are  talking  about. 
They  are  not  single-family  units.  There- 
fore, by  allowing  the  Secretary  and  the 
local  government  the  discretion  to  ac- 
cept the  units,  we  can  multiply  the  effect 
of  this  provision. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  and  also  with 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  lliey  both  indi- 
cate to  me  that  my  amendmoit  will  be 
accepted. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKK  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckuy)  lias  in- 
troduced his  amendment.  I  discussed  the 
sulxtance  of  this  amendment  in  the 
housing  committee  meeting  with  my 
able  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Bmn).  At  the  time  I  think 
Senator  Biden  was  interested  in  accept- 
ing the  amendment.  Apparently,  how- 
ever, there  was  some  misapprehension 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  owners  of  two-, 
three-,  and  four-unit  dwellings  were  ac- 
tually In  the  real  estate  business  and 
whether  they  were  entrepreneurs,  so  to 
speak. 

I  try  to  assure  the  Senator  from  my 
own  personal  experience,  if  the  Senator 
will  forgive  my  reference  to  my  own  per- 
sonal experience,  that  I  took  over  a  four- 
dwelling  building  imder  the  GI  bill  of 
rights.  I  lived  in  one  unit  and  rented  the 
other  three.  That  was  the  only  way  that 
I  could  afford  to  own  that  home  and  keep 
it  up.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  now  is 
to  take  care  of  some  of  the  housing  that 
needs  rehabiUtation. 

It  would  be  a  necessity  for  a  person 
who  owned  a  four-family  dwelling  to  live 
in  one  of  the  four  apulments  so  that  he 
would  not  be  an  absentee  landlord.  He 
would  be  able  to  rent  out  the  other  three 
and  maintain  the  home  and  pay  the 
mortgage  and  the  bills. 

I  do  not  know  about  the  dwellings  In 
Etelaware.  Perhaps  ibey  do  not  have  as 
many  four  deckers,  as  we  call  them,  as 
there  are  In  the  States  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  York.  However,  the  concept 
which  the  Senator  from  Delaware  had  in 
introducing  his  amendment  is  an  excel- 
lent one.  I  supported  him  wholeheart- 
edly. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  introduced  his  amend- 


ment on  the  floor  and  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  members  have  accept- 
ed It 

I  hope  that  Senator  Bmxir  would  un- 
doatand  that  we  are  not  adversaries  in 
this  cause  but  are  allies.  We  are  striving 
to  achieve  the  same  goals  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  desired. 

Mr.  BnWN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
objection,  obviously,  to  the  Intent  of  the 
legislation  introduced  by  my  friends,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts.  However,  again 
to  raise  the  questions  which  I  raised  in 
committee,  I  am  ecmcemed  about  three 
things. 

First,  it  seems  that  the  section  312 
loans  are  necessary  for  a  single-family 
homeowner  to  have  access  to  in  order  to 
rehabilitate  the  housing  be  or  she  would 
be  given.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  312 
loan  mxigram  would  be  available  to  mul- 
tiple f  amUy  resldenoe.  If  it  is,  it  seems  as 
though  we  are  leaving  it  open  to  people, 
who  have  a  considerable  amount  of 
money,  to  rehabilitate  tar  mulUfamily 
unit  dwellings  which,  I  suspect— would 
cost  more  money  than  to  rehabilitate  a 
single-family  unit  I  *««iimfi  that  we  are 
talking  about  more  square  feet  of  hous- 
ing at  a  higher  cost  to  bring  it  up  to  snuff. 
This  legislation  under  the  homestead 
concept  was  Initiated  by  a  classmate  of 
mine.  Mayor  Maloney  of  Wilmington.  I 
took  the  idea  and  applied  it  to  the  na- 
tional level  I  do  not  know  whether  by 
this  proposed  acUon  we  would  be  turning 
this  into  a  program  in  which  speculators 
would  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
situation. 

I  have  no  objection  to  anyone  mnUng 
a  tiny  profit  in  rehabilitating  these 
homes.  However,  my  primary  objective 
was  not  to  find  people  homes,  but  to  find 
homes  for  people. 

I  do  not  know  what  restrictions  would 
exist  under  this  proposal  to  prevent  a 
devetoper  from  coming  in  and  becoming 
a  slum  landlord  in  the  area.  I  hope  that 
would  not  happen. 

I  am  also  concerned,  however,  since 
my  bin  is  in  such  an  embryonic  stage 
and  we  have  had  very  little  experience 
with  it.  We  have  bad  a  little  experience 
in  Delaware  and  in  some  other  cities  on 
the  east  oo4ut. 

I  was  willing  to  start  the  program 
and  wateh  it  through  additional  trials  so 
as  to  make  sure  that  it  would  bear  up 
and  be  workable. 

I  expressed  my  reluctance  to  support 
tlie  multi-family  concept  I  am  not  here 
to  make  a  great  Ogtit  against  the  am^id- 
ment  I  still  do  not  support  It.  I  am  not 
going  to  ask  a  Tollcall  vote  or  make 
strong  objecti<m. 

I  wanted  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts to  understand  why  I  am  reluctant. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly do  imderstand.  We  did  have  that 
colloquy  in  the  Housing  Committee. 

I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  the 
first  problem  that  my  colleague  finds 
with  the  BueUey-Brooke  amendment. 

I  think  the  Senator  raised  a  question 
as  to  how  many  of  the  homes  rehabili- 
tated under  the  312  prccram  are  multi- 
ple-family dwellings.  I  think  that  was 
the  question. 
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Of  the  25.000  homes  already  rriiahm- 
tated  under  312.  4.300  are  two.  three,  or 
four  family  homes. 

So  that  is  a  matter  of  record. 

The  second  point  was  as  that  specu- 
lators may  move  in  and  make  profit  on 
this  program.  Of  course,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  the  owner  must  live 
in  the  house  himself. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  That  Is  correct. 

ICr.  BROOKE.  That  would  also  apply 
to  the  two-,  three-,  and  four-family 
dwellings,  as  weD  as  the  single-family 
home.  Most  speculators  do  not  want  to 
live  tn  the  neliptiboiiioods  where  these 
properties  are  located.  They  just  want  to 
buy  a  property  for  speculation,  but  live 
on  Park  Avenue,  perhaps,  in  New  Yoi^ 
But  by  the  requirement  which  is  written 
into  the  Mil  that  the  owner  live  on  the 
premises,  which  I  think  Is  a  very  sound 
one,  because  he  is  there  and  he  is  going 
to  maintain  it  and  look  after  it 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  point  out  it  is  not 
merely  Jumping  in  and  out  but  must  be 
for  a  wiiTiimiim  period  of  residence  of 
3  years. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes:  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  made  that  point.  The  buyer  has 
got  to  stay  in  the  property  continuously 
for  3  years.  He  is  hardly  going  to  be  a 
speculator.  I  think  that  should  satisfy 
the  concerns  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware as  far  as  speculators  are  concerned. 
I  do  not  believe  I  quite  understood  the 
third  point  the  Senator  raised.  Perhiqis 
the  Senator  from  New  York  can  respond 
unless  the  Senator  wishes  to  restate  it. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  think  my  colleague  has 
responded  sufficiently  to  show  that  our 
interest  is  identical.  It  would  be  better 
to  specify  that  number  of  imits  that 
could  be  brought  under  the  concept 
rather  than  make  any  change  within  the 
concept,  which  is  that  there  be  a  resi- 
dent owner  living  there  for  a  period  of  3 
years,  meeting  the  housing  code  and 
other  requirements  of  that  city  or  munic- 
ipality, and  in  fact  having  the  intent 
to  stay  there.  Tliat  is  the  reason  why 
I  put  3  years  in  there;  I  think  the  Senator 
has  responded  to  my  coocem  suflldently. 
I  have  no  further  comment,  and  I  shall 
Dol  take  issue  with  the  amendment 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
first  commend  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor's classmate,  the  mayor  of  Wilmington 
for  the  original  ooncept  which  the  Sena- 
tor so  generously  and  modestly  attributes 
to  htm,  and  then  commend  my  colleague 
from  Delaware  for  introducing  this 
amendment  in  the  committee  and  mak- 
ing It  a  part  of  this  omnibus  housing 
bill.  And  I  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Bucklet)  for  presenting  this 
amendment  to  the  bill,  because  I  think 
many  more  persons  will  be  benefited  now 
with  the  expansion  to  two.  three,  and 
four  family  dwellings,  and  I  am  very 
pleased  and  proud  to  have  been  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
thank  my  distinguished  colleagues  from 
Delaware  and  Massachusetto.  We  are  all 
seeking  precisely  the  same  objective,  I 
believe,  but  by  expanding  the  number  of 
units  that  can  be  covered  under  the  pro- 
gram, we  do  not  erode  the  essential  ele- 
ment of  the  concept  of  homesteading, 
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namdy,  the  requiionent  that  some  indi- 
vldual  fill  the  requirements  and  responsi- 
bilities <tf  ownersfa^  in  bringing  about 
the  restoration  erf  decaying  bat  neverthe- 
less salvageable  housing,  the  exti«  effort 
that  win  save  so  many  of  our  cities. 

I  know  in  the  case  of  Massachusetts 
and  in  my  own  State  of  New  York  some 
of  the  areas  that  are  about  to  go  over  the 
brink,  that  have  been  abandoned,  tend  to 
involve  more  than  one  unit.  So  I  hope 
this  amendment  will  be  seen  as  merely 
an  extension  of  the  conoept  introduced 
by  the  Senator  f  nnn  Delaware,  without 
in  any  way  opening  the  doors  to  the  mis- 
use of  that  concept 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require  under 
the  bill. 

For  my  part,  I  think  this  Is  a  meri- 
torious amendment  I  am  prepared  to 
accept  it,  and  I  believe  my  distinguished 
Chairman  has  also  indicated  his  ap- 
proval. Therefore.  I  think  we  can  act  on 
it 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.       

The  PRESIDING  OPFTCHt  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 

BUCKIXT). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  ta 

Ui.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President  I 
have  two  unprinted  amendments  at  the 
desk,  which  I  believe  will  not  take  much 
time.  I  call  up  the  first  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President  I  *A 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with,  and 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Rk»u>  at  this  point 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EUthawat's  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  340.  between  Unes  8  and  9,  Insert 
Xb»  f<dlowlng: 

STATK   AMD  U>CAI. 


Sac.  522.  Section  501  (c)  oT  tbe  Housing  Act 
of  1949  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  tbe  fOUowlng:  "If  an  applicant  Is  a 
State  or  local  public  agency — 

"(A)  tbe  provisions  of  clause  (3)  shall  not 
apply  to  bis  application:  and 

"(B)  tbe  applicant  shall  be  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate In  any  pragnun  under  this  title  if  the 
persons  or  famlllee  to  be  served  by  the  appll- 
caat  with  the  assistance  being  sought  would 
be  eligible  to  participate  In  such  program." 

Amend  tbe  table  of  contents  accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  his  amendments  considered 
en  bloc? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  think  we  had  bet- 
ter consider  them  separately. 

nils  amendment  would  make  State 
and  local  housing  agencies  eligible  to  ap- 
ply for  interest  credit  loans  to  provide 
housing  for  low-  and  moderate- income 
families,  on  the  same  basis  as  other  eligi- 
ble sponsors.  Under  cnrrent  law,  public 
bodies  are  unable  to  build  housing  for 
lower  income  families  under  Fumers 
Home  programs  because  they  cannot  get 


loan  money  at  a  low  enough  interest  rate. 
Ttiis  amendment  would  accomplish  by 
statute  what  Farmers  Home  is  already 
planning  to  do  administrathFely. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time.  I 
understand  there  is  no  objection  from 
either  the  chairman  or  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct,  Mr. 
President  I  am  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yldded  back? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  ameiMi- 
ment  of  the  Senatcn-  from  Maine. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President  I  caD 
up  my  second  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amoidment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  ask  unanimous 
c<»isent  that  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with,  and  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Rscon  at  this  point 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Hathawat's  amendment  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  230,  line  22,  strike  all  through 
line  5  on  page  231,  and  Insert  tbe  following: 

(b)  Subsection  <c)  of  s\iA  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  There  shall  be  retmbriised  to  tbe 
Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund  by  annual 
appropriations  (1)  the  amounts  by  which 
nonprinclpal  payments  made  from  the  fund 
during  each  fiscal  year  to  the  holders  of  In- 
sured loans  described  In  subsection  (a)(1) 
exceed  Interest  due  from  tbe  baerovers  dur- 
ing each  year,  and  (3)  the  amoont  of  asslst- 
anoe  payments  described  In  subsection  (a) 
(2).  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 
Issue  notes  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  section  517(h)  to  obtain  amounts 
equal  to  su^  unreimbursed  payments,  pend- 
ing the  annual  reimbursement  by  appropria- 
tion.'* 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President  this 
is  merely  a  technical  amendment  to  cor- 
rect an  inaccuracy  which  developed  in 
the  printing  of  the  bill.  The  amendment 
has  been  gone  over  by  both  the  minority 
and  the  majority,  and  I  understand  there 
is  no  objection  to  It. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Presdent,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  is  agreeable  to  the 
smiendment,  and  I  am  agreeable  also.  I 
yield  back  the  time. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AH  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  imprinted  amendment,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  win  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  a^  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reeding  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with,  and 
that  the  am«i(bnent  be  considered  as 
if  read. 
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The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  Wittout 
obJectkMi.  tt  Is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  Bath's  amendment  is  as  foDAro: 

On  p«g«  104.  between  linaa  9  and  10 
aert  Uw  foUcpwlng: 

(4)  Cnmnr  Pabtkipatioit. — ^A  deacri] 
of  tb*  opportunities  for  citizen  partlc 
tlon  which  were  afforded  in  connection 
the  preparation  of  the  application,  a 
mary  of  any  proposals  or  recommendal 
which  were  made  pursuant  to  such  opji 
tunitiea  and  the  extent  to  which  such 
poeals  at  recommendations  have  been{ 
corporated  Ln  the  summary  plan  or  actli 
program,  and  an  outline  of  the  commi 
plana  f<>r  citizen  participation  during  ^y 
further  planning  for.  or  dxirlng  the  ezecui  Ion 
of.  Its  community  development  actintleq 

On  page   1S4,  line   15,  before  the 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "  (6) ". 

On  page   184,  line   IS.  before  the  pej 
Insert   a   comma   and    the    following: 
an  aaseaaoaent  of  the  contribution  of  dl 
participation  to  the  planning  and  conduc 
such  activities". 

On  page  194.  line  2,  strike  out  "and'i 

On  page  194.  line  6,  strike  out  the  pe| 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and  ". 

On  page  104,  between  lines  5  and  6, 
the  following: 

"(4)  a  deacription  of  the  most  eff< 
uses  of  cltlsen  participation  In  the  pi 
and  execution  of  community  developi 
activities,  and  an  assessment  of  the  gei 
effectiveness  of  citizen  participation  in  j^e 
planning  and  execution  of  community 
velopment  activities." 

Mr.  BATH.  Mr.  President,  as  I  rlad 
chapter  m  of  8.  3066  regarding  o  n- 
monlty  development,  I  was  pleased  to^ee 
that  the  committee  had  made  some 
vision  for  citizen  particiiwtlon  hi 
planning  and  execution  of  commi 
development  activities.  Under  the 
local  organizations  invcrived  in  provid 
advisory  services  to  governmental 
planning  and  carrying  out  commi 
development  activities  could  receivel 
naodal  assistance.  Further,  the  gove 
mental  unit  applying  for  funds  for 
type  of  development  activity  would 
to  hold  a  public  hearing  regarding 
application  at  least  30  days  beforejIltB 
submission  to  HUD.  and  then  would;  be 
required  to  certify  that  there  had  bjbn 
and  would  be  adequate  opportunity  i  or 
citizen  participation  In  the  pbmni  ag 
and  execution  of  the  activities. 

I  have  fear,  however,  that  these  mci  «- 
ures  in  their  present  form  may  not  be 
sufflcient  to  insure  broad  based  wiA 
meaningful  participation  of  the 
zenry.  I  understand  the  commltt^'s 
reluctance  ^  define  citizen  partlci| 
tlon.  and  I  agree  that  partlclpattonlin 
one  or  more  of  many  forms  could  be 
propriaie  and  adequate  for  a  given  pif  J- 
ect.  Nonetheless.  I  have  visions  that 
der  the  bill's  present  requirements  : 
applicants  will  simply  hold  a  hearingjto 
which  they  will  be  unresponsive,  cer^fy 
that  there  has  been  adequate  partlci, 
Uon.  and  submit  the  application.  Un 
HUD  were  to  conduct  extensive  inve 
gatlons  in  its  review  of  appUcationsJ 
certainly  would  have  no  way  of  knowpg 
whether  the  citizen  participation 
real  or  token. 

To  insure  sincere  efforts  by  applicants 
to  involve  th«  dtiaens  of  a  oommunitj  in 
developiiieDt  activities.  I  oOar  an  amei  A- 
ment  to  tlie  MIL  Tbls  amendment 


mainly  directed  to  secticm  308  of  chap- 
ter m.  covering  application  and  review. 
As  that  section  stands,  an  application 
would  contain  a  summary  plan,  an  ac- 
tivities program,  certifications,  and  a 
performance  report.  My  amendment 
would  require  that  the  application  also 
contain  a  new  portion  containing  a  de- 
scription of  the  opportunities  for  citi- 
zen participation  which  were  afiForded  in 
connection  with  the  preparation  of  the 
application,  a  summary  of  any  propo- 
sals which  were  made  pursuant  to  those 
opportunities  and  the  extent  to  which 
such  proposals  had  been  incorporated  In 
development  plans,  and  an  outline  of 
the  community's  plans  for  citizen  partic- 
ipation during  any  further  planning 
for,  or  during  the  execution  of,  its  com- 
munity development  activities. 

By  requiring  this  recitation  in  the  ap- 
plication, I  believe  my  amendment  would 
encourage  local  governmental  organiza- 
tions to  involve  their  citisens  in  the  pro- 
grams and  then  to  pay  close  attention  to 
what  those  citizens  had  to  offer  and  to 
say.  It  would  reduce  the  temptation  to 
have  a  token  hearing  and  then  sign  a  one- 
sentence  certification  that  there  had 
been  adequate  citizen  participation.  I^ir- 
ther,  my  amendment  would  provide  offi- 
cials in  HUD  with  information — right  in 
the  application — to  help  them  determine 
whether  or  not  there  had  been  adequate 
opportunity  for  citizen  pctrticipation  in 
formulation  of  the  plan. 

The  amendment  would  further  change 
the  application  by  requiring  the  appli- 
cant to  set  out  in  its  performance  report 
an  assessment  of  the  ccmtributlon  of  citi- 
zen participation  in  the  planning  and 
conduct  of  its  community  development 
activities  during  the  preceding  contract 
period.  Such  an  assessment  would  re- 
quire the  agency  to  review  past  citizen 
participation  and  make  notes  ol  the  suc- 
cesses and  failures.  Hopefully,  this  would 
be  a  beneficial  educational  process  which 
would  lead  to  more  effective  Involve- 
ment of  the  populace  in  the  future  pro- 
grams. The  assessment  would  also  pro- 
vide HUD  with  useful  information  re- 
garding the  effectiveness  of  techniques 
aimed  at  increased  citizen  participation. 

Finally,  the  amendment  would  require 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  Include  In  his  annual  report 
a  description  of  the  most  effective  uses  of 
citizen  participation  in  the  planning  and 
execution  of  community  development 
activities  and  an  assessment  of  the  gen- 
eral effectiveness  of  citizen  participation 
In  these  activities.  This  information  will 
be  Invaluable  to  us  as  legislators  in  plan- 
ning and  enacting  legislation  to  utlUze 
the  vast  resources  our  citizens  can  pro- 
vide by  participating  in  governmental 
programs  in  their  communities. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  that  the 
chances  for  success  of  development  pro- 
grams are  greatly  Increased  if  the  citi- 
zens affected  by  those  programs  are  in- 
volved In  their  planning  and  execution 
at  every  step.  We  also  know  that  it  is 
essential  that  we  Involve  oiu:  citizens  in 
our  Government  wherever  possible  U  we 
wish  to  maintain  a  responsive  and  viable 
system  of  democratic  government.  This 
amendment  I  offer  today  would  increase 


that  involvement  in  community  develop- 
ment programs  funded  by  the  Federal 
Government.  It  would  also  provide  us 
with  information  regarding  the  most 
productive  uses  of  citizen  participation. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  it  care- 
fully and  include  its  provisions  in  8.  3066. 
Mr.  BPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  and  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

We  have  tried  to  do  something  that 
would  be  really  effective  in  providing 
for  citizen  participation.  I  believe  the 
Senator  started  to  say  or  to  read  sub- 
section 183.  It  shows  how  we  are  trying 
to  get  citizen  participation  to  become  a 
real  activity.  It  is  our  purpose  to  con- 
tinue to  try  to  achieve  that  goaL 

I  agree  with  him  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  a  report  should  be  made 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  show- 
ing just  what  progress  has  hten.  made 
and  the  degree  to  which  the  activity  has 
been  encouraged  by  HUD  itself. 

I  would  say,  that  for  my  part  I  would 
desire  and  expect  HUD  to  make  such  a 
report.  I  shall  certainly  be  glad  to  pass 
along,  to  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  our  desire  to  have 
a  report  from  time  to  time  with  refer- 
ence to  what  is  done  for  meaningful  citi- 
zen participation. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  take  it  from  the  discus- 
sion of  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill,  that  he  would  pre- 
fer not  to  have  my  amendment  written 
in  specific  language  in  the  bill,  but  that 
it  should  rather  be  Included  In  the  legis- 
lative history. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  I  think  we  can 
work  it  that  way  very  well.  I  would  be 
glad  if  the  Senator  would  not  insist  upon 
his  amendment  but  take  this  discussion 
as  being  our  Intent  in  the  legislative  his- 
tory, to  the  effect  that  a  report  will  be 
expected  from  HUD. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  not  wed  to  the  vehicle 
of  the  amendment  as  long  as  the  Intent 
is  fulfilled,  and  having  the  very  strong 
statemmt  of  the  chairman  helps. 

I  have  no  objection  to  withdrawing  my 
amendment,  but  could  I  suggest  that  it 
might  strengthen  the  legislative  history 
if.  after  this  colloquy,  he  would  ask  the 
staffs  to  put  this  in  any  c(Hif erence  report 
language  so  that,  in  addition  to  the  ccd- 
loquy  in  the  Conorxssxonal  Rscors,  we 
would  also  have  It  written  into  the  report 
accompanjdng  this  very  fine  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  may  well  be  that 
in  the  report  that  will  be  issued  follow- 
ing the  conference  committee  meeting, 
we  could  bring  it  out  in  that.  I  will  tw 
glad  to  ask  the  staffs  to  see  that  that  is 
done. 

Mr.  BAYH.  May  I  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  from  Alabama  if  he  would 
answer  one  question  more  clearly,  in 
order  to  further  define  the  congressional 
history. 

On  page  183  of  the  bill.  It  states: 

(0)  has  afforded  adequate  opp<Htunlty  for 
ettlaen  partldpatlon  to.  the  development  of 
the  appUoatkm  and  has  provided  for  the 
meaningful  involvement  of  the  residents  of 
areas    in    which    community    development 
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activities  are  to  be  concentrated  m  the  plan- 
ning and  ezecatlon  of  these  acttrltles,  m- 
dodlng  the  provision  of  adequate  informa- 
tion and  resources; 

Does  the  Senator  tram.  Alabama 
expect  the  a]n>Ueant  to  provide— 

...  a  description  of  the  opportunities  for 
citizen  participation  which  were  afforded  in 
connection  with  the  preparation  of  the 
application,  a  simunary  of  any  proposals  or 
Teoommendationa  which  were  made  pursuant 
to  such  opportunities  and  the  extent  to 
which  such  proposals  or  recommendations 
have  been  Incorporated  in  the  summary  plan 
or  activities  program,  and  an  outline  of  the 
community's  plans  for  citizen  participation 
during  any  further  planning  for,  or  during 
the  execution  of,  its  community  development 
actlvlUes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  patience 
of  my  friend  from  Alabama.  Again  I 
want  to  salute  him.  I  would  ask  if  it  is 
correct  that  it  is  intended  that  the  in- 
formation required  by  oUier  parts  of  my 
amendment  which  have  already  been 
described  is  required  by  the  bill  in  Its 
present  form. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my 
Amendment.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  it  be 
stated.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wUl  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  63.  line  20,  delete  the  period  after 
the  word  "section",  and  Insert  after  the  word 
"section"  "or  which  mortgages  are  assisted 
xmder  a  state  or  local  program  providing 
assistance  through  loans,  loan  insurance  or 
tax  abatement." 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  ranking  minority 
member  and  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee have  no  objection  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

If  I  can  take  Just  a  moment  to  explain 
it.  this  amendment  would  permit  section 
402  homeownership  subsidy  payments  to 
be  made  in  conjunction  with  mortgages 
assisted  through  loans,  loan  insurance  or 
tax  abatement  from  a  State  or  local  pro- 
gram even  though  the  mortgage  Is  not 
Insiu'ed  by  FHA.  This  would  bring  sec- 
tion 402  into  line  with  section  502  which 
permits  rental  subsidies  to  be  paid  in 
conjunction  with  State  loans  although 
not  FHA  Insured.  Under  such  an  ar- 
rangement, it  Is  the  State  or  local  agency 
not  the  Federal  Oovcmment.  that  bears 
the  risk  of  loss  if  a  loan  goes  sour.  Cer- 
tainly if  a  State  agency  wishes  to  bear 
this  responsibility,  it  should  be  allowed 
to  do  so  pursuant  to  my  amendment. 

Under  the  predecessor  program  to  sec- 
tion 602 — the  section  236  profram  State 
housing  finance  agencies  have  made 
loans  for  over  70,000  imits.  the  majority 
iA  which  have  been  subsidised  but  not 
Insured.  This  has  proven  to  be  a  very 
constructive  State-Federal  partnership 
and  I  am  delighted  that  section  802  al- 
lows its  continuance  for  multifamily 
units.  My  amendment  simply  extends 
this  exercise  in  creative  federaUsra  to 


single  family  loans  made  by  such  State 
housing  finance  agencies. 

Mr.  Preskient,  that  is  short  and  simply 
what  my  amendment  would  do.  I  under- 
stand there  is  no  objection  to  its  being 
Incorporated  hi  the  bin,  and  if  there  is 
no  objection  to  it,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
receptive  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  also 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Bfr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  this  amendment  has  now  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Bn>Eif). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER,  lix.  President,  I  think  we 
have  disposed  of  all  the  amendments 
that  Senators  were  prepared  to  bring  up 
today.  I  do  not  know  of  any  others.  I 
understand  that  Senator  Wnxuns  will 
have  an  amendment  to  be  considered  on 
Monday,  as  well  as  Senator  Beixmow, 
and  Senator  Taft,  who  will  be  here  then. 
We  can  deal  with  his,  which  we  are,  for 
the  most  part,  in  sympathy  with.  There- 
fore I  think  at  this  point.  I  would  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  so  that  we  can 
make  a  determination  of  whether 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  AND 
RESUMPTION  OF  CONSIDERATION 
OF  S.  3066  ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day next,  after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  imder 
the  standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness of  not  to  exceed  SO  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  minutes; 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  S.  3066,  the 
housing  bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  resumption  of  routine  mmnlng  bus- 
iness, with  statements  therein  limited  to 
5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  ol  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESnHNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEWIS  W.  DOXTQLAS 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Lewis  W.  Douglas  died  yesterday 
at  his  home  In  Ariiona.  Mr.  Douglas  was 


a  splendid  American.  He  served  his  Na- 
tioQ  with  great  ability  and  with  great 
courage.  He  was  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  RqM'esentatives.  he  served  as  Am- 
bassador to  Oreat  Britain.,  and  he  was  at 
one  time  Dircctw  of  the  Federal  Budget. 
B£r.  Douglss  came  to  Washington  in  his 
early  thirties,  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  representing  Arizona. 

Whoi  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  became 
President,  he  selected  Lewis  Douglas,  a 
young  Congressman  39  years  of  age,  to 
be  his  Director  al  the  Bu<teet. 

Mr.  Douglas  had  a  brilliant  future 
ahead  of  >'<m  in  Government.  He  was  a 
favorite  <rf  President  Roosevelt.  But  a 
little  more  than  a  year  later,  he  reached 
the  conclusion  that,  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, he  could  not  agree  with  the  spend- 
ing policies  of  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration. So  Lewis  Douglas,  at  age  40,  did 
something  that  is  unheard  of  around 
Washington  these  days.  He  resigned 
from  his  top  Government  post  as  a  mat- 
ter of  principle.  He  felt  that  the  spend- 
ing policies  cA  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion would  be  detrimental  m  the  long 
nm  to  the  country  he  loved. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  spending 
policies  which  President  Roosevelt  ini- 
tiated and  the  deficits  which  were  in- 
curred during  his  administration  were 
only  a  fracticm  of  the  deficits  we  see  in 
the  Federal  budget  today. 

Mr.  Douglas  was  a  close  friend  of  my 
father.  That  also  endeared  me  to  him. 
But  as  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  when  Mr.  Douglas  resigned  his 
important  post  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, I  was  intrigued  by  the  fact  that  a 
high  Government  official,  one  with  a 
great  future,  would  leave  his  Govern- 
ment position  and  res^pa  as  a  matter  of 
principle  because  he  disagreed  with  the 
policies  of  the  administration  he  was 
serving.  I  think  that  what  the  Govern- 
ment needs  today  are  more  Lewis  Doug- 
lases, more  men  who  will  take  issue  with 
whichever  administrati<Ki  might  be  m 
power,  and  will  not  subordinate  their 
own  convicti<His  to  the  wishes  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy. Lewis  Douglas  would  not  do 
that. 

He  went  on,  after  he  left  the  position 
as  DirecUM:  of  the  Budget,  and  in  World 
War  n  served  his  Government  in 
important  but  lesser  positions.  Then 
he  was  named  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  obituary  of  Lewis  M.  Doug- 
las, published  ha  today's  Washington 
Post,  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obituary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoss. 
as  follows: 

[The  Washington  Poet.  March  8.   1974] 
AMBAssAOoa  Lewis  Dov6L,*s.  FDR  Aids.  Dos 

TT7csckK.  Aria..  March  7.— Xiewls  W.  Dooglaa. 
former  UJS.  congreasmaik  and  ambassador  to 
Great  Britain,  died  at  his  hone  bere  today. 
He  was  79. 

He  had  returned  to  Tucson  last  week  after 
being  hospitalized  in  New  York  City. 

lir.  Douglas  was  elected  to  the  House  in 
1937  and  served  sU  years  before  resigning 
during  his  fourth  term  to  become  President 
FranlLtta  D.  Roosevelt's  fedwal  budget  di- 
rector. 

•  •  •  •  • 

<By  Ferdinand  Kuhn) 
Before  Lewis  W.  I>ougIas  was  40  he  was 
being  talked  about  as  a  future  PresMent. 
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The  tallc  came  first  from  Fr&nkUn  D. 
Telt  soon  after  he  moyed  Into  the 
House,  and  It  filtered  down  through  the 
Ident's  adTloers.  Booaevelt  had  watch* 
Douglaa  aa  a  Democratic  oongreasnoan 
Arizona.  He  bad  named  Mr.  Douglas 
of  the  budget,  and  bad  given  him  a 
the   Cabinet  as  an  unprecedented 
liking  and  favor. 

In  AprU  1933,  Booaerelt  wrote  to  Ool 
ward  If.  House  that  Mr.  Douglas  "is,  in 
ways,  the  greatest  •find"  of  the 
tlon."    Privately   he   gave    htm    still   _ 
praise.  One  morning  as  he  was  chatting 
Raymond  Moley,  a  member  of  his 
brain  trust,  he  said  of  Mr.  Douglas 

"In  13-year8  he  would  be  a  good  . 
cratlc  candidate  for  President."  Twelve 
In  the  future  Mr.  Douglas  woiild  have 
almost  61,  the  same  age  as  Booaevelt 
he  was  elected. 

Obvlottsly  Mr.  Douglas  had  charmed 
President,  who  was  something  of  a  cb 
himself  when  be  wanted  to  be.  An  alert 
a  facile  tongue,  a  diffident  manner, 
arming  look  of  cazulor  In  his  wide 
eyes — these  were  among  the  attributes  _ 
las  brought  to  private  meetings  and  p 
appearances  in  the  early  New  Deal  days. 
"It  la  so  easy  to  Uke  Douglas  that  his  b 
tend  to  be  forgotten,"  Rexford  O.  Tugwi  11 
Booaevelt  adviser,  wrote  in  his  diary 

Mr.  Douglas'  chief  bias  was  a  passioi 
economy  in  government.  He  was  a  --_ 
minded  conservative.  At  the  turn  of  the 
tury  be   would   have   been   called   a 

money  man.  When  beard  that ~.^.,— 

decided  to  take  the  dollar  off  gold  in  193 
spent  an  evening  grieving  with  a  few 
conservatives  In   the  government.   His 
comment,    as    Moley    remembered    It 
years  later,  was: 

"WeU,  this  la  the  end  of  Western 
tlon." 
For  more  than  a  year  tSr.  Douglas 

rearguard  skirmishes  inside  the  gove 

against  New  Deal  spending.  Finally,  in 
gust.  1934,  after  Booaevelt  refused  to 
q>ending    oa    public    works.    Mr 
resigned. 

Officials  from  the  top  down  were  amaze 
was  not  unusual  to  toes  a  public  office 
board  because  of  a  private  conscience 
'»•*  was  shocked  and  hurt.  Afterward, 
Douglas  wrote  him  that  the  baUnctng 
b«idget  would  determine,   "conceivably, 
immediate  fate  ot  Western  civilization." 

He  was  not  pretending.  He  genuinely 
lieved  that  fiscal  ■niinflnnsi  of  the  old-f 
ioned  kind  was  tlie  mark  of  a  nation's  c] 
acter,  the  test  of  Its  survival. 

He  returned  to  private  life  and  wroi 
book,  "The  Uberal  Tradition"  that  att 
many  New  Deal  meaaures  aa  "roads 
away  from  free  capltvUam." 

Mr.  Douglas  foUowed  bU  convictlona 
poUtlcal  limit.  In  103«.  he  actively  sup..^ 
Alf  M.  LAQdon  against  Booaevelt;  in  1940 
headed  a  national  committee  of  "Democ 
for  Wilkle."  He  did  not  come  back  into 
government  until  Britain  was  threat4 
with  invasion  and  Western  civilization  fi 
a  danger  of  a  nonbudgetary  kind. 

The  threat  to  Britain  held  a  special  .^ 
ing  for  Douglas.  His  ancestry  as  well  as 
common  sense  in  those  days  made  htm 
British.    His   grandfather    was   an   omi. 
Scottish-Canadian  geologist  who  helped 
up    the    Pbelps-Dodge    copper    company 
Arizona.  HU  father  married  an  Arizona 
er's  daughter  and  became  an  American 
Ben.  Their  son  LewU  was  bom  July  2,  1 
the  mining  town  of  Blsbee. 

They  brought  him  up  in  the  great  ou™ 
of  the  West,  but  sent  him  to  Amherst  in 
East  for  his  ooUege  education.  World  Wi 
took  him  to  rtanos  as  a  first  lieutenan 
field  artUlery;  he  won  a  citation  from 
Pershing  and  a  CroU  de  Ousffre  trota 
Back  home,  he  taught  history  at 
for  a  year,  but  decided  that  aa 
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life  was  not  for  him.  In  1921,  he  married 
Peggy  Zinsser,  a  niece  of  the  famous  bacteri- 
ologist and  author.  Dr.  Hans  Zlnaser. 

The  young  couple  set  up  housekeeping  in 
the  West.  Mr.  Douglas  began  earning  money 
in  ranching  and  citrus  growing  in  his  native 
Arizona,  and  tried  bis  hand  at  politics  in  the 
state  legislature.  He  was  elected  to  a  two-year 
term  In  the  state  House  of  Bepresentatives  in 
1923. 

In  1926,  he  was  known  widely  enough  to 
be  elected  to  Congress.  There  he  served  three 
terms  and  came  to  Franklin  Booeevelt's 
attention  as  an  economizer. 

He  never  lost  his  attachment  to  Canada 
and  Britain.  After  quitting  the  New  Deal  he 
served  two  years  as  chancellor  (president)  of 
McOlll  University  In  Montreal.  He  was  the 
first  United  States  citizen  to  attain  this 
honor.  As  for  Britain,  Mr.  Douglas  was  one 
who  talked,  as  many  Britons  still  do,  of  "the 
Anglo-Saxon  race."  He  became  a  leader  of 
the  unofficial  ald-to-Britaln  movement  long 
before  Pearl  Harbor. 

After  WUkle's  defeat  in  1940.  Mr.  Douglas 
asked  for  a  job,  any  Job,  in  what  was  coming 
to  be  the  American  war  effort.  He  was  already 
president  of  the  big  Mutual  Life  Insiu-ance 
Company  of  New  York,  but  this  held  little 
meaning  for  him  in  wartinte.  His  brother-in- 
law  John  J.  MoCloy,  who  had  married  another 
Zinsser  sister,  was  already  making  himself 
more  than  useful  as  assistant  secretary  of 
war.  With  the  help  of  Harry  Hopkins  in  the 
White  Hoxise,  Mr.  Douglas  was  made  deputy 
war  shipping  administrator. 

In  this  work  he  had  to  allocate  American 
merchant  shipping  among  many  American 
and  foreign  claimants.  Thus  he  became  a  key 
figure  in  sending  food  and  war  supplies  to 
Britain  in  the  war's  darkest  hours. 

Mr.  Douglas  and  Roosevelt  found  no 
trouble  in  burying  the  hatchet.  In  1943.  for 
example,  when  Americans  and  Britons  were 
squabbling  at  the  first  Quebec  Conference, 
the  President  asked  Mr.  Douglas  to  hurry  to 
Qtiebec  to  pour  his  charm  on  the  ruffied 
Anglo-American  waters.  He  also  put  Mr. 
Douglas  on  the  delegation  to  the  Cairo  Con- 
ference. At  these  historic  meetings,  Mr.  Doug- 
las stood  close  to  the  center  of  power,  but 
most  of  the  time  out  of  public  view. 

HU  finest  hotira  in  public  began  early  In 
1947  when  President  Truman  appointed  him 
ambassador  to  Britain.  A  trick  of  fate  sent 
him  there  while  Sociallate  rather  than  busi- 
ness-minded conservatives  held  government 
office.  StUl,  Mr.  Douglas  managed  to  seem 
happy  as  well  aa  effective  in  his  new  Job. 

Mr.  Douglas  told  an  interviewer  that  Brit- 
ain's Socialist  government  was  "none  of  my 
business.  It  la  up  to  the  English  to  select 
their  own  type  of  government.  Nor  does  the 
fact  that  the  Labor  Party  la  In  power  make 
any  difference  In  our  relations." 

He  enjoyed  friendly  publicity,  not  so  much 
for  himself  aa  for  hU  golden-blonde  daughter. 
Sherman.  She  filled  so  much  space  in  the 
London  goeslp  columns  that  to  many  thou- 
sands of  newspaper  readers.  LewU  Douglas 
was  better  known  aa  Sharman's  father  than 
aa  the  American  ambassador. 

Sharman  was  dubbed  "Charmln" "  Shar- 
man.  She  became  fast  friends  with  Princess 
Margaret  and  was  a  leading  figure  in  the 
social  whirl  of  London's  Mayfalr  set. 

Behind  the  scenes,  Mr.  Douglas  was  a  more 
Important  figure.  He  presided  over  a  sprawl- 
ing embassy  staff  that.  In  Ita  variety,  was 
a  United  States  government  in  miniature. 
He  made  himself  a  trusted  channel  of  com- 
munication between  Washington  and  Brltlah 
leaders. 

President  Truman,  knowing  his  talente  aa 
a  talker,  brought  him  home  temporarily  to 
help  get  the  Marshal  Plan  for  European  t«- 
covery  approved  by  a  conservative  Congress. 
Mr.  Douglaa  also  served  as  the  administra- 
tion's chief  civilian  contact  in  Europe  with 
Oen.  Lueiua  D.  Olay,  the  mUltary  governor 
of  Germany. 
He  might  have  climbed  stUl  higher  In 


public  life  If  a  grotesque  accident  in  Eng- 
land had  not  Interferred.  One  day  In  1949  he 
was  trout  fishing  on  the  River  Test,  near 
Southampton.  As  he  cast  a  fly,  a  gust  of  wind 
blew  the  fish  hook  into  his  left  eye.  For 
two  months  the  ambassador  was  laid  up, 
much  of  the  time  In  pain.  Repeated  opera- 
tions were  needed.  He  lost  the  eye.  and  from 
then  on  wore  a  dark  patch  over  it. 

Largely  because  ot  recurring  Ul  health,  he 
resigned  as  ambassador  in  1960.  When  he 
resigned,  his  friend  Walter  Lippmann  wrote 
that  Mr.  Douglas  was  "the  youngest  of  the 
elder  statesmen  who.  like  Stimson  and  Mar- 
shall, have  to  come  forward  when  vrlsdom, 
not  merely  competence  or  even  brilliance,  is 
needed." 

After  London,  Mr.  Douglas's  public  life 
was  an  anti-climax.  Presldente  Elsenhower 
and  Johnson,  whom  he  had  supported  for 
election,  appointed  him  to  largely  honorary 
sinecures.  At  his  60,000-acre  ranch  at  Son- 
olta,  near  the  Mexican  border,  he  enter- 
tained a  stream  of  visitors,  including  Prin- 
cess Margaret  and  others  from  London. 

Well  into  old  age.  he  kept  his  business 
interests  and  business  viewpoint.  As  hon- 
orary chairman  of  the  Southern  Arizona 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  he  maintained 
an  office  in  Tucson.  He  served  as  a  director 
of  mining  companies  and  made  himself  help- 
ful in  Anglo-American  and  charitable  causes. 

One  of  his  few  public  statemente  of  his 
old  age  appeared  in  the  Arizona  Daily  Star 
of  Tucson  at  the  end  of  1971.  The  state  board 
of  hetath  had  ordered  the  Phelps  Dodge  cop- 
per company  to  clean  up  the  smoke  from  Ite 
smelter  at  Douglas  or  have  the  smelter  shut 
as  a  menace  to  public  health. 

Mr.  Douglas,  pained,  wrote  a  column  con- 
ceding that  the  copper  companies  had  been 
late  In  acting  to  control  pollution.  But,  he 
pleaded,  closing  the  smelter  would  end  many 
Jobs  and  hurt  the  Arizona  economy;  In  any 
event  private  cars,  not  copper  companies, 
were  to  blame  for  pollution.  He  was  a  spokes- 
man for  business  to  the  end. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Peggy;  two  sons, 
James  Stuart  and  Lewis  W.,  and  his  daugh- 
ter, Sharman  Hay. 


BATTLE  OP  GREAT  IMPORTANCE  IN 
POCATELLO,  IDAHO.  ON  SATUR- 
DAY NIGHT 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  since 
some  Members  of  this  aug:ust  body  have 
seen  fit,  from  time  to  time,  to  express 
their  deep  concern  over  the  probable  out- 
come of  various  unimportant  sporting 
events,  I  must  point  out  that  a  battle  of 
great  Importance  will  open  tomorrow 
night  in  Pocatello.  Idaho — a  battle  be- 
tween Idaho  State  University  and  the 
University  of  New  Mexico. 

Both  teams  are  top-ranked  NCAA  con- 
tenders: Idaho  State  University  as  the 
Big  Sky  Conference  winner,  with  a  21-7 
overall  record;  and  the  University  of 
New  Mexico,  winner  in  the  Western 
Athletic  Conference,  with  a  20-6  record. 

Since  the  honor  of  the  State  of  Idaho 
is  at  stake,  I  would  challenge  the  good 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  to  a  small 
wager.  For  our  ante,  we  would  offer  10 
100-pound  bags  of  the  world's  finest  po- 
tatoes—produced, of  course,  in  Idaho.  I 
would  hope  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  might  accept  this  challenge. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  delighted  to  rise 
and  accept  the  challenge.  I  will  tell  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  what  I  intend  to 
do  with  10,  100-pound  bags  of  potatoes. 
I  do  not  intend  to  give  them  to  the  10 
athletes  on  the  squad,  but  rather  to  the 
10  members  of  my  family. 

But  nrst.  I  want  to  tell  the  Senator 
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ttom.  Idaho  that  tbe  cattle  raisers  of 
New  Mexico  have  decided  that  they 
would  offer  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
half  a  beef  as  a  part  ot  this  challenge. 
I  say  that  with  some  reluctance,  because 
it  seems  to  me  that  I  am  getting  the 
worse  end  ot  the  bargain.  I  hope  we  get 
the  potatoes.  I  had  hc^Ted  I  would  get 
the  beef.  But  since  I  am  not  getting  It, 
I  am  telling  the  Senator  that  our  cattle 
growers  will  give  the  Senate  f  rcHn  Idaho 
half  a  beef. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBESRT  C.  BYRD.  With  all  the 
acrimony  that  seems  to  be  developing  in 
this  heated  discusslcm,  I  hope  that  the 
Chair  will  insist  that  the  rules  be  fol- 
lowed and  that  the  Senators  address 
each  other  in  the  third  person — ^not  in 
the  second  person. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  We  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  Interjecting  that  c(»nment  because 
the  comments  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  really  did  raise  my  blood  pres- 
sure for  Just  a  minute  when  he  sug- 
gested that  New  Mexico  beef  was  worthy 
of  comparison  with  Idaho  potatoes.  We 
have  been  resisting  the  impulse  ot  a 
number  of  peoi^e  in  New  Mexico  to  ex- 
port Idaho  beef  to  them.  We  had  to  adopt 
an  antibusing  provision  to  prevent  that 
a  few  years  ago. 

While  the  challenge  is  equal,  the  wager 
is  not  equal.  Hie  J.  R.  Simplot  of  Boise, 
Idaho,  agreed  to  provide  the  potatoes  in 
the  unlikely  event  that  Idaho  State 
should  lose,  and  I  do  regard  that  as  an 
unlikely  event.  We  will  accept  the  un- 
equal offer  the  Senator  has  made,  but  I 
want  to  make  cme  other  suggestioii.  In 
aiAte  of  the  fact  that  New  Mexico  cattle 
are  thought  by  most  peoi^e  in  Idaho  to 
be  inferior,  not  only  to  Idaho  potetoes 
but  also  to  our  Idaho  cattle,  the  other 
half  of  the  beef  might  be  sent  to  the 
State  of  Texas.  I  hear  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Town)  is  in  desqierate  need 
ot  some  Hamburger  Htiper  to  hold  up 
that  so-called  Texas  chill  he  is  bragging 
•bout,  but  maybe  that  would  give  Sen- 
ator GoLDWATXR  too  much  of  tui  advan- 
tage in  that  contest  that  is  brewing. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  wants  to  tell  the  Senator 
fnm  Idaho  that  there  is  only  oat  reason 
that  New  Mexicans  would  consider  eat- 
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ing  Idaho  potatoes,  and  that  came  about 
because  the  price  of  pinto  beans  has 
gone  to  $60  to  $70  a  hundredweight. 

I  would  like  to  diare  the  dilemma  in 
which  I  find  myself  which  would  make 
the  potatoes  so  welcome.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DoMnncK)  led  the  fight  for 
Senators  not  to  get  a  i>ay  raise.  I  am 
reporting  today  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  that  I  may  deal  with  him.  I  told 
him  I  would  support  his  measure,  but  if 
he  prevailed  I  would  give  him  six  of  my 
(^lildren  to  support  He  prevailed  and  he 
then  showed  the  sense  of  a  good  lawyer 
and  found  our  deal  was  unenforceable. 

I  am  met  now  with  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem that  I  share  with  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  because  even  though  we  are  not 
accustomed  to  eating  Idaho  potatoes  In 
New  Mexico,  the  potatoes  will  be  wd- 
comed  by  Nancy  and  Pctb  Domznici. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  look  forward  to  ac- 
cepting the  substandard  beef  of  New 
Mexico  that  may  come  my  way.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  will  find  the  hospitality  of 
the  people  of  Idaho  is  unmatched,  ex- 
cept when  your  team  will  submit  to 
Idaho  State  University  tomorrow  night 
in  Pocatello,  Idaho. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield. 

Bfr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  What  will 
happen  in  cases  of  a  tie? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  I  think  it  Is 
very  unlikely  that  it  will  be  even  close 
to  a  tie. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  In  the  event 
of  a  tie  I  would  invite  the  two  Senators 
to  participate  in  one  of  West  Virginia's 
ramp  festivals.  The  delicacy  is  most  de- 
lectable— as  well  as  memorable. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  In  the  event  of  a  tie 
I  will  keep  the  beef. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  on  Monday  at 
12  o'clock  noon.  After  the  two  leaders  or 
their  designees  have  been  recoe^iized 
under  the  standing  order  there  will  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  5  minutes  each. 

At  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business  the  Senate  will  resume  consid- 
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eration  of  the  bin  (S.  3066) ,  the  Housing 
and  Community  Develoinnent  Act  of 
1974.  Any  record  votes  on  amendments  to 
that  bill  win  occur  no  earlier  than  2:30 
p  jn.,  with  a  vote  on  final  passage  to  occur 
at  not  later  than  5  p  jn.  on  Monday. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO   MONDAY, 
MARCH  11.  1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  distinguished  assistant  Republican 
leader  has  no  further  business,  I  move, 
in  accordance  with  the  previous  (»^ler, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  12  o'clock  nocHi  CHi  Monday  next. 

The  moiifm  was  agreed  to;  and  at  3:25 
pjn.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Monday, 
March  11,  1974,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


NOMINATK»iS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  8, 1974: 

Imsa-AicoDcaH  TuuMuanoar 
The  foUowlng-named  persona  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directon  at  the  Inter- 
American  Foundation  for  the   terma  Indi- 
cated: 

For  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiriug 
September  20.  1976 

Jack  B.  Kubisch.  ot  Michigan,  vice  Cliarlea 
A.  Meyer. 

For  a  term  exjufring  September  20.  197 1 

John  Btichael  HenxMssy,  <a  Masaachuaetta. 
vice  John  A.  Hannah. 

For  m  term  expbring  October  $,  1979 

Charles  A.  Meyer,  of  Dllnois.  vice  Luis  A. 
Pnre,  term  expired. 


CONFIRMATIC»«S 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  8. 1974: 

DaraanixirT  or  Darawaa 

Martin  R.  Hoffmann,  at  Vtrgtela,  to  be  Gen- 
eral CkMinsel  of  the  Departmoit  of  Defense. 

M.  David  Lowe,  of  Texas,  to  be  an  Asststant 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Dkpaxtmxkt  or  ths  TaxMsowr 

Jack  Franklin  Bennett,  ta  Connecticut,  to 
be  Und«-  Secretary  ot  the  Tteastiry. 

Allan  Stephen  Ryan,  of  New  Tort:,  to  be 
assayer  of  the  UjS.  Assay  OOoe  at  New  Tort. 
N.T. 

(The  above  nominations  wwe  approved 
subject  to  the  nomlnees'a  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requeeto  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  coaamlttee  of  tbe 
Senate.) 
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LETTER  TO  SOVIET  LEADERS 


HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

or  ABXAiraAa 

IN  THE  SXNATS  OP  THK  UMmO  8TATK8 

Friday.  March  i.  1947 

Mr.  FUI2RIOHT.  Mr.  Prerident.  there 
was  published  tn  the  March  3  issue  of 
the  LondMi  Simday  Times  an  interesting 
letter  addressed  to  the  men  who  rule 
Russia  written  by  Alexander  Solshenit- 
syn. 

In  view  of  the  considerable  Interest  in 
the  writer  of  this  letter  by  several  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  I  bdleve  it  is  appro- 


priate to  have  it  Inserted  In  the  appendix 
of  the  Rxcoio. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  It 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscokb. 

There  being  no  objecUoo.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 

Lama  to  ths  Sovot  loaxaa — 9oi,aiizNiT- 
eTN  SnaKa:  Woais  KxcLvanrs 

Today  we  print  oim  of  the  tooet  remark- 
able and  eloquent  documente  ot  our  Ume: 
an  Impassioned  letter  from  Alexander  Sol- 
ahenlteyn  to  the  men  who  rule  Buasla.  It 
was  diapatehed  alx  montha  ago  and  stlU 
awalU  an  answer.  It  la  publlahed  now  in 
full  with  the  writer'a  oooaplet*  approval  aod 
for  the  first  time.  It  is  his  first  public  state- 


ment since  his  exile:  a  testament  ot  aston- 
ishing power,  with  uncanny  relevance  to  our 
own  problems  in  the  West.  In  It  SoUhenlt^n 
denovmcee  the  cardlxtal  foUy  of  pursuing 
an  expansionist  foreign  poUcy  when  there 
is  nothing  to  fear  from  Kuxope  and  America. 
He  calls  for  an  aocommodatloa  with  C^ina. 
He  deploiee  the  mlndlaea  poUcy  of  eoooomic 
growth  whl<A  has  da^Mlled  the  beauty  of 
Russia's  cltMa  and  rulasd  «be  traaqultt^  ot 
her  countryside.  He  reiterates  that  the  real 
wealth  of  Russia  Use  tn  her  own  soU.  He 
pours  scorn  on  the  dead  creed  of  Marxism. 
Be  clalma  that  the  Russians  drink  far  too 
much  vodka.  He  advocates  the  end  of  aa- 
tlonal  service,  and  says  promotion  should 
not  depena  on  party  membership.  He  pleads 
for  kinrtneae  from  Ruaala's  rulera  and  peace 
tot  Ita  cttlien. 


6000 

I  do  not  ludd  out  mucli  hope  thAt  70ft  will 
be  well  dtotwcd  to  ezamtne  KteM  nof  for- 
nuOly  sollelted  by  7011.  •Itboagh  tbey 
from  a  reUow-eountiyinaa  ot  »  nure 
He  Is  one  who  does  not  stand  on 
sutMfdlnkte  to  your  oommand.  who  c^  be 
neither  dlsmiased  from  his  post,  nor  denoted. 
nor  promoted,  nor  rewarded  by  70U. 
therefore  one  from  whom  yon  are  almoa 
tain  to  hear  an  opinion  sincerely  voiced, 
out  any  careerist  calculations,  such  a 
are  unlikely  to  hear  from  even  the 
eiperta  in  your  bureancracy.  I  do  notlhold 
out  much  hope,  but  I  shall  try  to  say  rhat 
Is  most  Important  In  a  short  space,  na  oely, 
to  set  out  what  I  hold  to  be  for  the  gooi 
salvation  of  our  people,  to  which  all  ot  ^u — 
and  I  myself — belong. 

That  was  no  slip  of  the  tongue.  I  wiAi  all 
peoples  well,  and  the  closer  they  are  to  u 
the  more  dependent  upon  ua.  the  mor 
vent  Is  my  wish.  But  It  Is  the  fate  o 
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Russian  and  Ukrainian  peoples  that  p  eoc 
cuples  me  above  an.  for.  as  the  proverb  ays: 
It's  where  you're  bom  that  you  can  be  nost 
useful.  And  there  Is  a  deeper  reason,  too  the 
Ineoaparable  saSerlngs  of  our  people 

I  am  writing  this  letter  on  the  UUltftJSI' 
TION  that  you  too  are  swayed  by  thU  pri- 
mary oMicem,  that  you  are  not  alien  to  rour 
origins,  to  your  fathers,  grandfathers,  and 
great-grandfathera.  to  the  expanse  of  rour 
homeland:  and  that  you  are  consclot  ■  of 
your  nationality.  If  I  am  mistaken.  th(  -e  Is 
no  point  In  your  reading  the  rest  off  this 
letter. 

X  am  not  about  to  plunge  into  the  haitow 
Ing  details  of  the  last  sixty  years.  I  t  y  to 
explain  the  slow  course  of  our  historj  and 
what  sort  of  one  It  has  been  In  my  b  oks. 
which  I  doubt  If  you  have  read  or  will  ever 
read.  But  it  Is  to  you  In  particular  tl  at  I 
addres  this  letter,  tn  order  to  set  oa  my 
view  o<  tlM  future,  which  enrmn  to  ma  cor- 
rect, and  perhaps  to  convince  you  all  the 
aame.  And  to  suggest  to  you  what  Is.  fo  the 
moment  at  least,  stni  a  thnely  way  o^  t  of 
the  chief  dangers  facing  our  country  ij  the 
next  ten  to  thirty  yean. 

Tliaae  dangers  are:  war  with  CSiina, 
our  destruction  together  with  Western  e  rill 
■atlon  m  the  crush  and  stench  of  a  f<|iiled 
earth. 

Velther  after  the  CMmean  War.  nor. 
reeentty.  after  the  war  with  Japan.  n<^  in 
1916.  1831  or  1941.  would  even  the  most  un- 
bridled patriotic  aoothaayer  have  dared  t 
forth  JO  arrogant  a  prospect:  that  the 
was  approaching,  indeed,  was  clooe  at  l^nd. 
when  all  the  gnat  Kuropean  powers  t^ben 
together  would  oeaae  to  exist  as  i 
physical  force:  that  their  nilers  would 
to  all  manner  of  conoeesions  simply  tolvln 
the  favour  ot  the  rulers  of  the  future  Bt  sla. 
would  even  vie  with  one  another  to  galn^at 
fsvoor.  patt  m  looff  as  the  Buasian  1 
would  stop  aboslnc  them:  and  that  Ibey 
would  grow  so  weak,  without  losing  a  «  igle 
war;  that  countries  proclaiming  tbema  vea 
"neutral"  would  seek  every  opportunlt  to 
gratify  us  and  pander  to  us;  tliat  our  et^nal 
dream  of  controlling  ttraitt,  although 
realised,  would  In  the  event  be  made  ir&le 
vant  by  the  giant  strides  that  fiussla  90k 
Into  the  ICedlterranean  and  the  oce  ns; 
that  fear  of  eooaomle  loaaee  and  extra  td- 
mlnlstrattve  chores  would  become  the  a  pi- 
ments  against  Buasian  expansion  to  tb« 
West:  and  that  even  that  mlghtlaat  tz  n>- 
atlantlc  power,  having  emerged  all-victoi  oua 
from  two  world  wan  as  the  leader  and  iro- 
▼Ider  for  aU  mankind,  would  suddenly  ose 
to  a  ttnj,  distant  Asiatic  countrjr  and  1  kow 
internal  itleeeiislon  and  spiritual  weakne  1. 

Truly  the  foreign  poUcy  of  Tterlst  Bi  Hla 
never  bad  any  succeaKs  to  compare  1th 
these.  Even  after  she  had  won  the  great    UT' 


opean  war  against  Hapoleon.  she  dldhot 
extend  her  power  over  eastern  Europe  la  toy 
way.  She  undertook  to  crush  tb«  Hun^  laa 
revolution— to  help  the  Kapsburgs.  Sba 
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ered  tba  Fruarian  rear  in  uas  and  IVTO  with- 
out gaining  anything  in  exchange — that  is, 
she  dlalntereetedly  advance  the  power  of  the 
German  states.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  en- 
tangled her  in  a  aerlea  at  Balkan  and  Turk- 
ish waia.  where  she  lost  repeatedly,  and 
deeplte  her  enormous  reeources  and  threat- 
ening gestures,  she  never  did  succeed  in 
realizing  the  dreams  of  her  leading  circles 
to  acquire  the  straits,  although  she  entered 
her  last  (and  for  herself  fatal)  war  with 
precisely  this  as  her  chief  aim.  Tsarist  Rus- 
sia often  found  herself  carrying  out  other 
people's  missions  quite  unconnected  with  her 
own.  Many  of  her  foreign  policy  blunders 
wct«  the  result  ta  a  lack  of  practical  calcu- 
lation at  the  top  and  a  cumbersome,  burea- 
cratic  diplomatic  service,  but  they  also  seem 
at  times  to  have  been  connected  with  a  cer- 
tain streak  of  idealism  In  the  thinking  of 
her  rulen.  which  hindered  them  from  talcing 
a  consistent  line  in  defence  of  the  national 
self-interest. 

Soviet  diplooMcy  has  rid  Itself  of  an  these 
weaknesses  root  and  branch.  It  knows  how  to 
make  demands,  exact  oonoeaslons,  simply  get 
things.  In  ways  that  Tsarism  never  knew.  In 
terms  of  Its  actual  achievements  it  might 
even  be  regarded  as  brilliant;  in  fifty  yean, 
with  only  one  large -ecale  war,  which  it  won 
from  a  poeltlcm  no  whit  more  advantageous 
than  that  of  the  other  participants,  it  rose 
from  a  country  riven  by  civil  strife  to  a  su- 
per-power before  which  the  entire  world 
trembles.  There  have  been  some  particularly 
striking  moments  when  success  was  piled  on 
success.  Per  Instance,  at  the  end  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  wtien  StaUn,  who  bad  al- 
ways easily  outplayed  Rooeevelt,  outpUyed 
Ch archill,  too,  and  not  only  got  all  he  wanted 
In  Europe  and  Asia,  but  also  got  back  (prob- 
ably to  his  own  siirprlse)  the  bimdreds  of 
thousands  at  Soviet  citizens  In  Austria  and 
Italy  who  were  determined  not  to  return 
home  but  who  were  betrayed  by  the  Western 
alUes  through  a  combination  of  deceit  and 
force.  No  leas  an  aclilevement  than  Stalin's 
have  been  the  sucoeaaM  of  Soviet  diplomacy 
in  recent  yean:  for  the  Western  world,  aa  a 
single,  clearly  united  force,  no  longer  ooun- 
terbalancea  the  Soviet  Union,  mdeed  has  al- 
most ceased  to  exist.  In  flnding  the  unity, 
steadfastness  and  courage  to  face  the  Second 
World  War,  and  then  the  reeerves  of  strength 
to  puU  Itself  out  at  postwar  ruin,  Europe 
appean  to  have  exhausted  Itself  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  For  no  external  reasons,  the 
victorious  powers  have  grown  weak  and  ef- 
fete. 

At  the  peak  of  such  staggering  successes, 
the  last  thing  a  person  wants  to  hear  are 
other  people's  opinions  and  doubts.  This,  of 
eourae,  U  the  worst  possible  Ume  I  could 
have  chosen  to  approach  yon  with  advice  or 
exhortations.  For  when  outward  sucoesaea 
come  thick  and  fast.  It  is  tha  hardest  thing 
in  the  world  to  dealst  from  pUlng  up  more, 
to  place  limitations  on  oneself  and  to  change 
one's  whole  outlook. 

But  this  la  when  the  wlae  differ  from  the 
unwise:  they  heed  advice  and  counsels  of 
caution  long  before  the  need  becomes  over- 
whelmlag. 

Furthermore,  there  U  much  about  these 
succeeses  that  gives  little  cause  for  self-ad- 
mlratlon.  The  catastrophic  weakening  of  the 
Western  world  and  the  whole  of  Western 
eivlllaatton  is  by  no  means  solely  due  to  the 
soeoeaa  of  an  tarreslstlMa.  penlstent  Soviet 
foreign  policy.  It  la.  rather,  the  raault  of  an 
historical,  payehologtcal  and  moral  oriala  af- 
fecting the  entire  culture  and  world  outlook 
which  were  conceived  at  the  time  of  the  Re- 
naissance and  attained  the  acme  of  their  ex- 
pression with  the  eighteenth-century  En- 
lightenment. An  analysts  of  that  crisis  Is  be- 
yond tha  aoapa  of  this  letter. 

And  aoosething  else  one  notices — and  can- 
not faO  to  notice— about  our  successes  is  two 
aatonlahhig  talluras:  at  the  same  time  aa 
aehlavlog  aU  ttieae  aucceaees  we  ourselves 
brad  two  feroeioua  anemlaa,  one  for  tha  laat 
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war  and  tha  other  for  the  next  year— the  Oer- 
man  Wehrmacht.  and  Mao  Tse-tung's  China. 
Circumventing  the  Treaty  of  VersalUes,  we 
helped  the  Oeiman  Wehrmacht  train  their 
flrat  offlcen  oa  Soviet  training  grounds,  where 
they  received  their  first  experience  of  the 
theory  of  modem  warfare,  tank  thrusts  and 
airborne  landings,  aU  of  which  later  proved 
very  useful  to  them  when  Hitler  accelerated 
his  military  preparations.  And  the  story  of 
how  we  bred  Mao  Tae-tung  in  place  of  a 
peaceable  neighbour  such  as  Chiang  Kai-shek 
and  helped  him  In  the  atomic  race,  is  recent 
history,  and  very  well  known  (Are  we  not 
heading  for  a  similar  failure  with  the  Anbs 
also?) 

And  here  we  come  to  the  crux  of  the  matter 
we  are  discussing:  these  failures  stemmed 
not  from  mistakes  committed  by  our  d^lo- 
mats,  nor  from  the  miscalculations  of  our 
generals,  but  from  an  exact  adherence  to  the 
precepts  of  Marzlsm-Lenlnlsm — l.e.  in  the 
flnt  instance  to  harm  the  cause  of  world 
imperialism  and  in  the  second,  to  support 
communist  movements  abroad.  In  both  cases 
national  considerations  were  completely  lack. 
Ing. 

I  am  weU  aware  that  I  am  talking  to  total 
realists  and  I  shaU  not  waste  my  bnath  on 
appeals  such  as:  oh.  If  only  we  could  retrieve 
Just  a  little  of  the  bimibllng  Idealism  of  the 
old  Russian  diplomacy  I  Or:  Let's  do  the 
world  a  favour  and  keep  our  nose  out  of  Its 
business.  Or:  Let's  take  a  doeer  look  at  the 
moral  foundations  of  our  victorious  foreign 
policy — it  brings  the  Soviet  Union  power 
abroad,  but  does  it  bring  any  nal  benefit  to 
her  peoples? 

I  am  talking  to  total  realists  and  the  sim- 
plest thing  is  to  name  the  danger  of  which 
you  have  a  much  more  detailed  knowledge 
than  I,  for  you  have  been  looking  uneasily 
in  its  direction  (and  rightly  so)  for  a  long 
time  already:  China. 

Aa  our  proverb  has  It  as  the  forest  grew,  ao 
the  axe  handle  grew  with  It. 
In  this  case,  900  mlUlon  axe  handles. 

».  waa  WITH  cantA 
I  hope  you  wUl  not  npttt  the  mistakes 
made  by  many  ot  the  world's  rulen  befora 
you.  Don't  reckon  on  any  triumphant  ilitz- 
krieg.  You  wiU  have  against  you  a  country 
of  almost  a  thousand  million  people,  the  like 
of  which  has  never  yet  gone  to  war  In  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  tbne  since  1949 
has  evidently  not  been  enough  for  the  popu- 
lation to  lose  its  high  degree  of  fundamental 
induatrioiianeaa  (which  ia  higher  than  onn  is 
today),  its  tenacity  and  submlsalveness;  and 
it  Is  firmly  In  the  grip  of  a  totalitarian  sys- 
tem no  whit  less  vigilant  than  ours.  Its  army 
and  population  will  not  surrender  en  masse 
with  Western  good  sense,  even  when  sur- 
rounded and  beaten.  Every  soldier  and  every 
civilian  wlU  fight  to  the  last  bullet,  the  last 
breath.  We  atuJl  have  no  aUy  in  that  war, 
none,  at  least,  the  size  of,  say,  India.  Tou 
will  not,  of  course,  be  the  first  to  use  nuclear 
weapons:  that  wotild  do  Irrepanble  damage 
to  your  reputation,  which  you  cannot  disre- 
gard, and  anyway  from  a  practical  point  of 
view  still  wouldn't  bring  you  a  quick  victory. 
The  opposing  side  1b  even  less  likely  to  use 
them,  being  more  poorly  equipped.  And  In 
general,  fortunately,  mankind  Is  able  to  hold 
Itself  back  from  the  ultimate  brink  of  de- 
struction by  virtue  of  lU  simple  Instinct  for 
self-preservation.  Thus  It  was  after  the  First 
World  War  no  one  dared  to  use  chemical  war- 
faro,  and  thus  It  Is,  I  believe,  that  now  after 
the  Second,  no  one  will  use  nuclear  weap- 
ons. So  all  the  ruinously  extravagant  super- 
stoekpUlng  that  is  gomg  on  ia  senseless  and 
gntlilea  only  the  bofllns  and  the  generals — 
thU  is  the  hard  faU  of  thoae  oountrlee  who 
have  tiacted  to  be  tn  tha  front  ranks  of  the 
nudaar  Powataw  (The  stockpiled  weapons 
will  never  be  of  any  use;  and  by  the  time 
conflict  erupts  th^  will  ba  obsolete.) 

A  conventional  war.  on  the  other  hand, 
would  ba  the  longest  and  bloodiest  of  an  the 
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van  mankind  has  ever  fotight.  Like  the  Viet- 
nam War  at  the  very  least  (to  which  It  wUl 
be  similar  In  many  ways)  It  wlU  certainly 
last  a  m1"l""""  of  ten  to  fifteen  years — and 
IncldentaUy  wlU  run  almost  exactly  al(mg 
the  lines  forecast  by  Amalrlk,  who  was  sent 
to  his  destruction  for  what  he  wrote  instead 
of  being  Invited  to  Join  the  Inner  circle  of 
ovi  advlsera.  If  Russia  lost  up  to  one  and  a 
balf  mllllMi  i>eople  In  the  First  World  War 
and  (according  to  Khruschev's  figures)  30 
million  in  the  Second,  then  war  with  China 
is  bound  to  cost  us  60  million  souls  at  the 
voy  least,  and,  as  always  in  wan,  they  wlU 
be  the  best  souls — all  our  finest  and  purest 
people  are  bound  to  perish  there.  As  for  the 
Russian  people,  our  very  last  root  will  be 
extirpated.  And  this  will  be  the  climax  of  a 
long  line  of  extirpations,  beginning  in  the 
seventeenth-centiiry  with  the  extermination 
of  the  Old  Believers,  carrying  on  with  Peter 
the  Great  and  a  string  of  successors  (which 
I  will  also  leave  to  one  side  In  this  letter)  and 
ending  with  this,  the  ultimate  one.  After 
this  war,  the  Russian  pe<^le  will  virtually 
cease  to  exist  on  this  planet.  And  that  alone 
will  mean  the  war  has  been  lost  utterly,  irre- 
spective of  aU  its  other  consequences  (f<tf 
the  most  part  dismal.  Including  the  conse- 
quences for  your  power,  as  you  realise) .  One's 
heart  bleeds  at  the  thought  of  our  young 
men  and  our  entln  middle  generation,  the 
finest  generation,  marching  and  riding  oS  to 
die  In  a  war.  To  die  in  an  Ideological  war! 
And  mainly  for  a  dead  Ideology  I  I  think 
et«n  you  are  not  able  to  take  such  an  awe- 
some responsibUlty  upon  yoiuselves! 

One  aches  with  sympathy  for  the  ordinary 
Chinese  too,  because  it  is  they  who  will  be 
the  most  helpless  victims  of  the  war.  They 
are  held  In  such  a  strait-Jacket  that  not  only 
can  they  not  change  their  fate  or  discuss  It 
in  any  way,  they  daren't  even  wiggle  their 


This  calamitous  futun,  which  Is  Just 
around  the  comer  at  the  current  rate  of  de- 
velopment, weighs  heavily  aa.  us  creatures  of 
the  present— on  those  who  wield  power,  on 
those  who  have  the  (tower  of  Influence  and 
<«  those  who  have  only  a  voice  to  cry:  there 
must  never  be  such  a  war.  This  war  must  not 
happen,  ever  I  Our  task  must  be  not  to  trin 
the  war,  for  no  one  can  possibly  win  It,  but 
to  avoid  Itt 

I  think  I  can  see  a  way.  And  that  Is  why 
I  have  undertaken  to  write  this  letter  today. 

Why  are  we  veering  towards  this  war? 
Vor  two  nasons.  One  Is  the  dynamic  pressure 
of  a  China  1.000  million  strong  on  our  as 
yet  unexplolted  Siberian  lands — not  the 
strip  that  Is  now  being  disputed  on  the  basis 
of  past  treaties,  but  the  whole  of  Siberia — 
to  which,  in  owe  scramble  for  great  social 
and  even  ooemlc  transformations,  we  haven't 
yet  bent  our  energies.  And  this  pressuro  wlU 
increase  as  the  earth  becomes  increasingly 
overp<9Ulated.  But  the  main  reason  for  this 
impending  war,  a  reason  that  Is  far  more 
powerful  and  Indeed  la  the  chief  and  in- 
superable one,  is  Ideological.  This  should 
not  surprise  us:  throughout  history  there 
have  been  no  cruder  ware  and  periods  of 
civil  strife  than  those  provoked  by  ideologi- 
cal (Including,  alas,  religious)  dissensions. 
For  fifteen  yean  now  a  dispute  has  been 
going  on  between  yourselves  and  the  Chinese 
leaden  over  which  of  you  best  undentands, 
expounds  and  propagates  the  doctrines  of  the 
Fathen  of  the  Progressive  World-View.  And 
in  addition  to  a  fierce  power-struggle,  there 
Is  this  global  rivalry  developing  between 
you,  this  dalm  to  be  the  sole  true  exponent 
of  Communist  doctrine  and  this  ambition 
to  be  the  one  to  lead  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world  after  you  In  carrymg  it  out. 

And  what  do  you  think  will  hiqjpen?  That 
when  war  breaks  out,  both  the  belligerents 
WlU  simply  fly  the  purity  of  their  Ideology 
on  their  flags?  And  that  80  mlUlon  of  our 
fellow-countrymen  will  allow  themselves  to 
be  klUed  because  the  sacred  truth  U  written 
on  page  533  Of  Lenin  and  not  on  page  838 
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as  our  adveraary  claims?  Surely  oiUy  the  very, 
very  first  of  them  wlU  die  for  that . . . 

When  war  with  Hitler  began,  Stalin,  who 
had  omitted  and  bungled  ao  much  in  the 
way  of  miUtary  preparation,  did  not  neglect 
that  side,  the  Ideological  side.  And  although 
the  Ideolodcal  grounds  for  that  war  seemed 
more  indisputable  than  thoae  that  face  you 
now  (the  war  was  waged  against  what  ap- 
peared on  the  surface  to  be  a  diametrically 
opposed  Ideology),  from  the  very  flnt  days 
of  the  war,  Stalin  refused  to  rely  on  the 
putrid,  decaying  prop  of  Ideology.  He  wisely 
discarded  it,  all  but  ceased  to  mention  It 
and  unfurled  Instead  the  old  Russian  ban- 
ner— SMnetlmes  mdeed,  the  standard  or  Or- 
ttiodozy — and  we  conquered!  (Only  towards 
the  end  of  the  war  and  after  the  victory  was 
the  Progressive  Doctrine  taken  out  of  its 
mothballs.) 

So  do  you  reaUy  think  that  in  a  conflict 
between  similar,  closely  related  ideologies, 
differing  only  In  nuances,  you  will  not  have 
to  make  the  same  re-orlentation?  But  by 
then  it  wlU  be  too  late — mUltary  tension 
alone  makes  it  very  dUBcult. 

How  much  wiser  it  would  be  to  make 
this  same  turnabout  today  as  a  preventive 
measure.  If  it  has  to  be  dMie  anyway  for  a 
war,  wouldn't  it  be  more  sensible  to  do  It 
much  earlier,  to  avoid  going  to  vnr  at  aU? 

Give  them  their  Ideology  I  Let  the  Chmese 
leaders  glory  in  it  for  a  while.  And  for  that 
matter,  let  them  shoulder  the  whole  sackful 
of  unfulfllUble  mtematlonal  obligations,  let 
them  grunt  and  heave  and  Instruct  hu- 
manity, and  foot  aU  the  bills  for  their 
absurd  economics  (a  mUllon  rubles  a  day 
Just  to  Cuba),  and  let  them  support  ter- 
rorists and  guerrillas  In  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, too,  if  they  like. 

The  main  source  <^  the  savage  feuding  be- 
tween \is  win  then  melt  away,  a  great  many 
pomts  of  today's  contention  and  conflict  aU 
over  the  world  will  also  melt  away,  and  a 
military  clash  will  become  a  much  remoter 
possibility  and  perhaps  won't  take  place  at 
aU. 

What  we  vant  is  not  eternal  progress  Itut 
tero  growth 

Take  an  imblased  look:  the  murky  whirl- 
wind kind  of  progreesive  ideology  swept  In  cm 
us  from  the  West  at  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  has  tormented  and  ravaged  our  soul 
quite  enough;  and  if  it  Is  now  veering  away 
further  east  of  its  own  accord,  then  let  it 
veer  away,  dont  try  to  stop  it.  (This  doesnt 
mean  I  wish  for  the  spiritual  destruction  of 
Chma.  I  believe  that  our  people  will  soon  be 
cured  of  this  disease,  and  the  Chlneee  too, 
given  time;  and  it  will  not  be  too  late,  I  hope, 
to  save  their  country  and  protect  hximaiUty. 
But  after  all  we  have  endured,  it  is  «iough 
for  the  time  being  for  us  to  worry  about  how 
to  save  our  own  people.) 

Idedoglcal  dlaaenticm  will  mdt  away— and 
there  will  probably  never  be  a  Sino-Sovlet 
war.  And  If  thwe  should  be,  then  it  will  be  In 
the  remote  future  and  a  truly  dafoislve,  truly 
patriotic  one.  At  the  end  ot  the  twentieth 
century  we  cannot  give  up  Blberlan  territory, 
that's  beyond  all  question.  But  to  give  up  an 
Ideology  can  only  metm  relief  and  recovery 
for  us. 

A    CIVXLIBATXON    HV    AN    HCPASSX 

A  second  danger  is  the  multiple  Impasse  In 
which  Western  civilisation  (which  Russia 
long  ago  chose  the  honour  of  bdonglng  to) 
finds  itself,  but  it  Is  not  so  Imminent;  there 
are  still  two  or  three  decadea  tn  reserve.  We 
share  this  impasse  with  all  the  advanced 
countries,  which  are  in  an  even  worse  and 
more  perilous  predicament  than  we  are,  al- 
though people  keep  h<H>lng  for  new  scientific 
loopholes  and  inventions  to  stave  off  the  day 
of  retribution.  I  would  not  have  mentioned 
this  danger  In  this  letter  If  the  solutloi^  to 
both  problems  were  not  Identical  In  many 
respects,  if  one  and  the  same  turnabout,  a 
single  decision  would  not  deliver  ua  from  both 
dangen.  Such  a  happy  oolncldenoe  Is  rare.  Let 
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us  value  history's  gift  and  not  miss  these  ap' 
portunltles. 

And  aU  this  has  ao  "suddenly"  come  tum- 
bling out  at  mankind's  feet,  and  at  Russia's!! 
How  fond  our  progressive  publicists  were 
both  before  and  after  the  revolution,  of  ridi- 
culing thoee  retrograies  (there  were  always 
so  many  of  them  In  Russia) :  people  who 
called  upon  us  to  cherish  and  have  pity  on 
our  past,  even  on  the  most  god-forsaken 
hamlet  with  a  couple  of  hovels,  even  on  the 
paths  that  run  alongside  the  railway  track: 
who  called  upon  us  to  keep  horses  even  after 
the  advent  of  the  motor-car,  not  to  abandon 
small  factories  for  encmnous  plants  and  com- 
bmes,  not  to  discard  organic  manure  m 
favour  of  chemical  fertUiaers,  not  to  mass  by 
the  million  In  cities,  not  to  clamber  on  top 
of  one  another  in.  multi-storey  blocks.  How 
they  laughed,  how  they  tormented  those  reac- 
tionary "Slavophiles"  (the  Jibe  became  the 
accepted  term,  the  simpletons  never  man- 
aged to  think  up  another  name  for  them- 
selves) .  They  hounded  the  men  who  said  that 
it  was  perfectly  feasible  fc»-  a  colossus  like 
Russia,  vrltb  aU  its  spiritual  peculiarlUes 
and  f  <Mk  tradltlcHis,  to  find  its  own  particular 
path:  and  that  it  could  not  be  that  the 
whde  of  mankmd  should  follow  a  single,  ab- 
solutely Identical  pattern  of  development. 

No,  we  had  to  be  dragged  along  the  whole 
of  the  Western  bourgeoU-lndustrlal  and 
Marxist  path  In  order  to  discover,  at  the  end 
of  the  twentieth-century,  and  again  from 
progressive  Western  scholars,  what  any  vil- 
lage greybeard  In  the  Ukraine  or  Russia  had 
underetood  from  time  Inunemorial  and  could 
have  explained  to  the  progressive  commen- 
tatMV  ages  ago,  had  the  commentators  ever 
found  the  time  In  the  dizzy  fever  of  theln 
to  consult  him:  that  a  doeen  maggots  cant 
go  on  and  on  gnawing  the  same  ai^le  for- 
ever; that  If  the  earth  Is  a  finite  object,  then 
its  expanses  and  resources  are  finite  also, 
and  the  endless,  infinite  progress  dinned  into 
our  heads  by  the  dreamere  of  the  Enlighten- 
ment cannot  be  accomplished  on  it.  No,  wa 
had  to  shuffle  on  and  on  behind  other  peo- 
ple, VTlthout  knowing  what  lay  ahead  of  ua, 
until  suddenly  we  now  hear  the  scouts  call- 
ing to  one  anothM*,  we've  blundered  into  a 
blind  alley,  we'U  have  to  turn  back.  All  that 
"endless  progreas"  turned  out  to  be  an  m- 
sane,  lU-consldered,  furious  dash  Into  a  blind 
alley.  A  dvlllsatlon  greedy  for  "perpetual 
progress"  has  now  choked  and  Is  on  Its  last 
legs. 

And  It  1b  not  "ccmvergence"  that  faces  us 
and  the  Western  world  now,  but  total  re- 
newal and  reconstruction  in  both  Bast  and 
West,  for  both  are  in  the  same  impasse.  All 
this  has  been  vrldely  publicised  and  explained 
in  the  West  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  Tell- 
hard  de  Chardm  Society  and  the  Club  of 
Rome.  Here,  in  very  condensed  form,  are 
their  conclusions. 

Society  must  cease  to  look  upon  "progress" 
as  smnethlng  desirable.  "Eternal  progress"  la 
a  nonsensical  myth.  What  must  be  Imple- 
mented is  noi  a  "steadUy  expanding  econ- 
omy", but  a  zero  growth  ecoiu>my,  a  stable 
economy,  economic  growth  is  not  only  un- 
necessary but  ruinous.  We  must  set  ourselvee 
the  aim  not  of  Increasing  national  resources, 
but  merely  of  conserving  them.  We  must  re- 
nounce, as  a  matter  of  urgency,  the  gigantic 
scale  of  modem  technology  In  industry, 
agriculture  and  urban  development  (the 
cities  of  today  are  cancerous  tumoun) .  The 
chief  aim  of  technology  wlU  now  be  to 
eredlcate  the  lamentable  results  of  prevlotia 
technologies.  The  '"nitrd  World,"  which  has 
not  yet  started  on  the  fatal  path  of  Western 
civilisation,  can  be  saved  only  by  "small-scale 
technology"  which  requires  an  Increase,  not 
a  reduction,  in  manual  labour,  uses  the  sim- 
plest of  machinery  and  Is  based  purely  local 
materials. 

All  the  unrestreined  industrial  growth 
has  taken  place  not  over  thousands  or  hun- 
dreds of  yean  (from  Adam  to  1945)  but  only 
over  the  last  twenty-eight  yean  (from  194& 
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onwards) .  It  la  tfato  npUkif  of  growth 

cent  jreurs  tli*t  Is  moet  dangerous  for 

kind.  Tbe  groups  of  scientists  I  mem 

have  done  eomputer  oalculatlons 

Tmrlous  pooalMe  ciouises  of  economic 

opment,  and  All  tbeoe  courses 

to  be  hopeless   and  pointed   omlnoi 

the    catastrophic    destruction    of 

some  time  between  the  years  aoao 

If  it  did  not  rdlnqulsh  economic  pi 

These  ctOcnlatlons  took  Into  conskli 

five  main  factors:    population,  nati 

souroes,    agricultural    production,    I 

and  enTlronmental  pollution.  It  the  ava: 

tnformatkm  Is  to  be  believed,  some  ot  the 

earth's  resources  are  rapidly  running  jput : 

there  will  be  no  more  oil  in  twenty  j  wrs, 

no  more  copper  In  nineteen,  no  mors  msi  :ury 

In  twelve:  many  other  resources  are  n  arly 

exhausted;  and  energy  and  fresh  wats    are 

very  limited.  But  even  if  future  piosps  ting 

uncovers  reserves  twice  or  even  three  1  mes 

as  big  as  those  we  now  know  about,!  and 

even  if  agricultural  output  doubles  and  nan 

succeeds   In   harnessing   unlUnlted   nu  lear 

energy  In  aU  cases  the  population  wf     be 

overtaken  by  mass  destruction  In  the    Irst 

decades  of  tbe  twenty  first  century;  U  not 

because  of  productlcn  grinding  to  a  halt   end 

of  reeourees) ,  then  because  of  a  produ^  tlon 

surplus  (destruction  of  the  envlronntei:  ;) — 

and  this  whatever  course  we  take. 

When  ersrythlnc  Is  staked  on  "progd  es," 
as  It  U  BOW,  It  Is  impossible  to  find  a  Dint 
optimum  solution  to  an  live  of  the  prob  ems 
refnred  to  above.  Unless  *»i*T»irtn^  renoi;  loes 
tbe  notion  of  economic  progress,  the  >  Mo- 
sphere  will  become  unflt  for  life  even  d\  ring 
our  lifetime.  And  If  mankind  U  to  be  a  red. 
tedxnology  has  to  be  adapted  to  a  s  Me 
economy  In  the  next  twenty  to  thirty  y  ara. 
and  to  do  that  the  process  must  be  st<  ted 
now,  immediately. 

ActuaUy.  though.  It  Is  more  than  1  wly 
that  Western  clvlUaatlon  wlU  not  perls  .  It 
is  so  dynamic  and  so  Inventive  that  It  wfll 
ride   out   even   this   Impending  erlsU,    wni 
break  op  aU  Its  age-old  mlsoonoeptloas  u>d 
m  a  few  years  set  aboot  tbe  neoeasar]    re* 
ooBstraetlati.  And  Um  "Third  World"   irfU 
heed  the  warnings  In  good  time  and  not  ake 
th0  Weutem  path  at  til.  This  ta  stin  perf  My 
fMslMe  for  most  of  the  African  and  B  my 
of   the  Asian  ooontrles    (and   nobody    vUl 
SDOM'  at  them  and  can  them  'Vegro-jdiU  t"). 
But  what  about  usT  0s,  with  oar  unw  ild- 
Iness  and  our  Inertia,  us  with  our  fllnc  Ing 
and  Inability  to  change  even  a  single  le  ter. 
a  single  sylUble  eC  what  Umn  said  In    Ml 
about  IndBMrfal  devrtopmentr  Bcoootnli  kUy 
and  physleany  we  are  perfectly  eapabl    of 
saving  oonelves.  But  there  Is  a  raad-b  >ck 
on  the  path  to  our  salvatlotk — ^the  sole  1  tx>- 
giesslve  World-View.  If  we  renoimce  tau  iis- 
trlal  developaaent.  what  about  the  war)  Ing 
class,  socialism,  conununlsm,  unllnUted  In- 
crease m  prodwettvlty  and  an  the  i«at7  1  in 
Is  not  to  be  eorreoted.  that* s  revtoloBlain.  , . . 
Let'B  leave  trie  Arabs  to  their  fate—theg  H  rre 
/•lam 
But  you  are  already  being  called  "^  vl- 
slonlsts"  anyway,  whatever  you  may  d(    In 
the  future.  So  wouldn't  It  be  better  to  do 
your  duty  eoberly.  rs^wnslbly  and  fli  ily 
and  give  uf  tbe  dead  letter  (or  tbe  sake    r  a 
Uvlnc  people  who  ara  utterly  dependeni  oo 
your  power  and  your  decisions?  And     'ou 
must  do  It  without  delay.  Why  dawdle.  Ij  we 
shall  have  to  soap  out  of  It  sometime  i  ty- 
vay?  Why  repeat  what  others  have  done    nd 
loop  the  agoalsiac  Utop  rl«bt  to  tbe  i  id. 
when  we  are  not  too  far  In  it  to  turn  bi  ik? 
If  the  nuui  at  tbe  bead  of  tbe  column  c  lea 
"I  have  lost  my  way."  do  we  absolutely  t  kve 
to  plough  right  oo  to  the  spot  where  be 
realised  bis  mlsteke  and  only   there  t  im 
back?  Why  not  turn  and  start  on  tbe  r1  ;bt 
ootirse  from  wherever  we  happen  to  Im  > 

As  tt  Is  we  have  followad  Western  ta  h- 
nology  toe  long  and  too  faithfully.  We  ire 
■upposad  to  be  the  "first  soelallst  eotu  try 
In  tbe  world."  one  which  seU  an  exan  >le 
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to  other  people.  In  both  tbe  Xast  and  West 
and  we  are  supposed  to  have  been  so  "orlgl- 
nat"  In  following  varloos  monstrous  doc- 
trines— on  tbe  peasantry,  on  sman  tiadea- 
m«n— eo  why.  then,  have  we  been  so  dole- 
fully unoriginal  In  teohnalogy,  and  why  have 
we  BO  unthinkingly,  so  blindly  copied  West- 
em  cIvUlsatlonT  ("Why?"  Prom  military 
haste,  ot  course,  and  tbe  haste  stem  from  our 
Immense  "IntemaUonal  re^onslbUltles,"  and 
all  this  becaose  of  *'"^«Tm  again) . 

One  might  have  thought  that,  with  the 
central  planning  of  which  we  are  so  proud, 
we  of  all  people  had  the  chance  not  to  spoil 
Russia's  nattval  beauty,  not  to  create  anti- 
human,  multl-mllllon  ooncentratlmi  of  peo- 
ple. But  we've  done  everything  tbe  other 
way  round:  we  have  dirtied  and  defiled  tbe 
wide  Russian  spaces  and  disfigured  the  heart 
of  Russia,  our  beloved  Moscow  (what  erased, 
unniial  hand  bulldozed  the  txiulevards  so 
that  you  can't  go  along  them  now  without 
diving  down  Into  degrading  tunnels  of  stone? 
What  evu.  alien  axe  broke  up  tbe  tree-Uned 
boulevards  of  the  Sadavoye  Klltso  and  re- 
placed them  with  a  poisoned  zone  of  asphalt 
and  petrol?)  The  Irreplaceable  face  of  tbe 
city  and  all  the  aiuslent  city  plan  have  been 
obUterated.  and  Imitations  ot  the  West  are 
being  slung  up.  like  tbe  New  Arbat:  the  dty 
has  been  so  squeeaed,  stretched  and  pushed 
upwards  that  life  has  become  Intolerable — 
so  what  do  we  do  now?  Reconstruct  tbe 
former  Moeoow  In  a  new  place?  That  Is  prob- 
ably impoealble.  Accept,  then,  that  we  have 
lost  It  completely? 

We  have  squandered  our  resotirces  fool- 
ishly wUhoat  so  much  as  a  bardcward  glance, 
sapped  o«r  soil,  mutilated  our  vast  expanse 
with  IdloUe  "ialaod  aaaa"  and  contaminated 
belts  of  waste  land  around  our  i>Miiifftrrli>l 
centres — but  for  tbe  moment,  at  least,  far 
more  still  remains  untaintftrt  by  us.  which  we 
haven't  had  time  to  touch.  So  let  us  oome 
to  our  eenssi  In  time,  lei  us  change  our 
ooursel 
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And  here  there  Is  some  extra  boi>e  for  us. 
for  there  la  one  pecullailty.  ooe  reservation 
In  the  argiunenta  ot  the  adentlste  I  men- 
tioned earlier.  That  reeervaMoo  Is:  Tbe  su- 
preme asset  of  all  peoples  to  now  the  Karth. 
The  earth  aa  open  space  for  settUng.  The 
earth  as  the  extent  ot  tbe  bloephere.  Tbe 
earth  as  a  oloak  over  oar  deeply  burled  re- 
■ouroea.  T%e  earth  aa  fertUe  aoU.  Neverthe- 
leai^  tbe  prognoses  for  fertUlty  are  gloomy 
too:  land  rsaouroea  averaged  out  over  tbe 
planet  aa  a  whole — and  any  rlsee  in  fertlUty 
will  be  exhanetert  by  the  year  aooo.  and 
If  agricultural  output  can  be  doubted  (not 
by  the  eoUsettve  fannsw  of  course,  not  by 
US).  tntlMtf.  0»  mwtragt  for  the  plmnet  aa  a 
whole,  wfll  stm  be  evhansted  by  a080.  But 
there  are  four  fortunate  oouatrlee  stUl  abun- 
dantly neb  la  untapped  land  even  today. 
Ihey  are:  ftoHla  (that  to  not  a  slip  of  tbe 
tongue:  M  to  pteetosly  tbe  B8F8B  that  X 
mean).  Anstraha,  Oanadi^  and  BraaU. 

And  hmtn  Ilea  Buasla'a  hope  for  winning 
time  and  winning  aalvackn:  In  oxir  vast 
north  saetsra  spaces,  which  over  four  oen- 
turtos  our  alngglahnaea  baa  prevented  us 
f^Txn  mutilating  by  our  mistakes,  we  can 
build  anew:  not  the  senseless,  voracious  civil- 
isation of  "progress" — no;  we  can  set  up  a 
stable  eeonemy  without  pain  or  deUy  and 
settto  peopto  there  for  the  first  time  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  and  prlndplee  of  that  econ- 
omy. These  spaces  allow  us  to  hope  that  we 
shall  not  destroy  Russia  In  the  gmeral  crlsto 
of  Western  dvlllsatloD.  (And  there  are  many 
lands  nearer  to  ua  that  have  been  lost 
through  collective  farm  neglect.) 

Let  tis.  without  any  dogmatic  preconcep- 
tions, recall  Btolypln  and  give  him  his  due. 
Speaking  In  tbe  state  Duma  in  10OS  he  ftld 
prophetically:  "The  land  to  a  guarantee  of 
our  strength  In  the  future,  the  land  to  Rus- 
sia." And  cm  the  subject  of  tbe  Amur  raU- 
way:  "If  we  remain  plunged  In  our  lethargto 
sleep,  these  lands  wUl  be  running  with  for- 


eign mp,  and  when  we  wake  iqi  they  will 
perhaps  be  Russian  only  in  name." 

Today,  because  of  the  confrontation  with 
China,   thto   danger   to   spreading   until    it 
threatens  vlrtuany  the  whole  of  our  Siberia. 
Two  dangers  merge,  but  by  a  stroke  of  good 
fortune,  a  single  way  out  of  both  of  them 
presents  itself:  throw  away  the  dead  Ideol- 
ogy that  threatens  to  destroy  us  militarily 
and  eootMmilcaUy,  throw  away  all  its  fan- 
tastic alton  global  missions  and  concentrate 
on  opening  up  (on  the  principles  of  a  stable, 
nonprogressive      eoouomy)       the      Russian 
North-Kast — the  north-east  of  the  European 
part  and  the  north  of  tbe  Asian  part  and  the 
main  Siberian  massif.  We  shall  not  nurture 
hopes — we  shall   not  hasten  the  cataclysm 
which  to  perhaps  ripening,  perhaps  wUl  even 
come  to  pass  In  the  Western  countries.  These 
hopes  may  be  deceived,  just  as  the  hopes  for 
China  were  in  the  1040s,  If  new  social  sys- 
tems are  created  in  the  West,  they  may  prove 
even  harsher  and  more  unfriendly  to  us  than 
the  present  ones.  And  let's  leave  the  Arabs  to 
their    fate,    they    have    Islam,    they'll    sort 
themselves  out.  And  let's  leave  South  Amer- 
ica to  Itself,  nobody  to  threatening  to  take  it 
over.  And  let's  leave  Africa  to  find  out  for 
Itself  how  to  start  on  an  Independent  road 
to   statehood    and   civilisation,    and   simply 
wish  it  the  good  fortune  not  to  repeat  the 
mlstakee  of   "uninterrupted   progrees."   Tor 
half  a  century  we  have  busied  ourselves  with 
world   revolution,   extending   our   influence 
over  Eastern  Europe  and   over  other  con- 
tinents; with  the  reform  of  agriculture  ac- 
cording to  idecdoglcal  principles;   wltti  the 
annihilation    of    the    land-owning    classes; 
with  the  eradication  of  Christian  rellgton 
and  morality:  with  the  useleas  show  of  the 
space  race;  with  arming  ourselves  and  others 
whenever  they  want  tt;  wim  everything  and 
anything,  In  fact,  but  developing  and  tend- 
ing ovir  country's  chief  asset,  the  North-Bast. 
Otu:  people  are  not  going  to  live  in  ^fooo,  or 
In  South-East  Axto,  or  Latin  America:  It  ta 
Siberia  and  tbe  North  that  are  our  hope  and 
our  reservoir. 

It  may  l>e  said  that  even  there  we  have 
done  a  lot,  buUt  a  lot,  but  we  have  done  less 
ot  building  than  destroying  people,  as  it  was 
with  the  "deatb  road"  from  Salekhard  to 
Igarka  (but  let's  not  go  through  all  those 
prison  camp  stories  again  here).  Bunding 
the  raUway  round  Lake  Baikal  so  that  it 
became  flooded,  and  sending  the  loop  line 
senselessly  through  the  mountains,  so  that 
the   bracken   burned,   bunding   things   like 
the  pulp  mUls  on  Lske  Baikal  and  the  Se- 
lenga  River,  tbe  quicker  to  profit  and  poi- 
son— we  would  have  done  better  to  wait  a 
while.  In  terms  of  the  q>eed  of  development 
In  thto  century  we  have  done  very  little  in 
tbe  North-East.  But  today  we  can  say:  bow 
fortunate  that  It  to  so  little,  for  now  we  can 
do   everything   rationally,   right   from   tbe 
start,  according  to  the  prtaiclples  of  a  stable 
economy.  Today  that  "UtUa"  to  atm  fortun- 
ate: but  In  a  very  abort  time  It  wfll  already 
be  a  disaster. 
Wa  hava  loet  half  of  our  entire  people 
And  what  Irony:   for  a  half  a  century, 
since  IBM.  we  have  proudly  (and  rightly) 
refused  to  entrust  the  exploitation  of  our 
natnral   reaouraes   to   foreigners — thto  may 
have  looked  like  budding  national  aspira- 
tions. But  we  went  on  and  oo  dragging  our 
feet  and  wasting  more  and  mora  time.  And 
suddenly  now.  when  It  has  been  revealed 
that  the  world's  energy  reeourees  are  drying 
up,  we.  a  great  Industrial  auper-power.  like 
the  meanest  ot  backward  oonntrlea.  invite 
foreigners  to  exploit  our  mineral  wealth  and. 
by  way  of  payment,  suggest  that  they  carry 
off  our  prtoetoas  treasure.  Siberian  natural 
gas— for  whldi  our  children  will  ctirse  us  in 
half   a   generatlonls   time   as   irresponsibto 
prodigals.   (We  would  have  had  ptonty  of 
other  fine  goods  to  barter  If  our  Industry 
bad  not  aloe  been  buUt  efatofiy  on  .  .  .  klecA- 
ogy.  One*  again  Ideology  stands  In  tbe  way 
of  our  people  I) 
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I  would  not  consider  It  moral  to  recom- 
mend a  poUcy  of  aavlng  only  ourselves, 
when  the  dllBcultles  are  universal,  had  o\ir 
people  not  suffereed  more  In  the  twentieth 
century,  as  I  believe  they  have,  than  any 
other  people  In  the  world.  In  addition  to 
the  toll  of  two  world  wars,  we  have  lost,  as 
a  result  of  civil  strife  and  tumult  alone — 
as  a  result  of  Internal  political  and  economic 
"class"  extermination  alone — 86  (sixty  six) 
million  people!!!  That  to  the  calculation  of 
a  fwTner  Leningrad  professor  of  statistics, 
I.  A.  Kurganov,  and  you  can  have  It  brought 
to  you  whenever  you  wish.  I  am  no  trained 
statistician,  I  cannot  undertake  to  verify  it; 
and  anyway  all  statistics  are  kept  secret  In 
onr  country,  and  thto  to  an  Indirect  calcula- 
atlon.  But  it's  true:  a  hundred  million  ore 
no  more  (exactly  a  hundred,  just  as  Doe- 
toyevsky  prophesied!),  and  with  and  with- 
out we  have  loet  one  third  of  the  population 
we  could  have  now  had  and  almost  a  half 
ot  the  one  we  In  fact  have!  What  other  peo- 
ple has  had  to  pay  such  a  price?  After  such, 
losses,  we  may  permit  ourselves  a  little  lux- 
ury, the  way  an  invalid  to  given  a  rest  after  a 
serious  Illness.  We  need  to  heal  our  wounds, 
cure  our  national  body  and  national  spirit. 
Let  us  find  the  strength,  sense,  and  courage 
to  put  our  own  house  in  order  before  we 
busy  ourselves  with  the  cares  of  the  entire 
planet. 

And  once  again,  by  a  happy  coincidence, 
the  whole  world  can  only  gain  by  It. 

Another  moral  objection  may  be  raised: 
that  our  North-East  Is  not  entirely  Russia's, 
that  a  historical  sin  was  committed  In  con- 
quering It;  large  numbers  of  the  local  In- 
habitants were  wiped  out  (but  nothing  to 
compare  with  our  own  recent  self-extermi- 
nation) and  others  were  harried.  Tes,  It  was 
so,  it  happened  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
there  to  nothing  whatsoever  we  can  do  now 
to  rectify  that.  Blnce  then,  these  spreading 
expanses  have  remained  almost  unpeopled, 
or  even  entirely  so.  According  to  the  census 
the  people  of  the  North  number  128,000  In 
aU,  thinly  scattered  and  strung  out  across 
vast  distances.  We  would  not  be  crowding 
them  In  the  slightest  by  opening  up  the 
North.  Quite  the  contrary,  we  are  now  sus- 
taining their  way  of  life  and  their  existence 
as  a  matter  of  course;  they  seek  no  separate 
destiny  for  themselves  and  wo\Ud  be  unable 
to  find  one.  Of  all  the  ethnic  problems  fac- 
ing our  country,  thto  to  the  least;  It  hardly 
exists. 

And  so  there  to  one  way  out  for  us  (and 
the  aooner  we  take  It,  the  more  effective  It 
win  be),  namely,  for  tbe  state  to  switch  Its 
attention  away  from  dtotant  continents — and 
even  away  from  Europe  and  the  south  of 
our  conntoy — and  make  the  North-East  the 
centre  of  national  acUvlty  and  settlement 
and  a  focus  for  the  aspirations  of  young  peo- 
frie.  (Of  course,  a  switch  of  thto  kind  would 
oblige  us  sooner  or  later  to  withdraw  our 
protective  surveillance  of  Eastern  Europe. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  question  of  any  periph- 
eral nation  being  forcibly  kept  within  the 
bounds  of  our  country.) 

S.  BrratMAL,  MOT  KXTKSHAL  DKYXLAPlfENT 

Thto  switching  of  the  focus  of  our  atten- 
tion and  efforts  will  need  to  take  place,  of 
course.  In  more  than  just  the  geographical 
sense:  not  only  from  external  to  Internal 
land  masses,  but  also  from  external  to  In- 
ternal problems — In  all  senses,  from  outer  to 
Inner.  The  actual — not  the  ostensible — con- 
dition of  our  people,  our  famlllee,  our  schooto, 
our  nation,  our  spirit,  our  life-style  and  our 
economy  demands  thto  of  you. 
The  tickening  roar  in  our  ^ciet  thatters  rest, 
sleep,  and  nerves 

Let  us  begin  at  the  end,  with  agriculture. 
It  to  a  paradox,  impossible  to  beltove:  that 
such  a  great  power,  one  of  such  military 
might  and  with  such  brilliant  foreign  policy 
Buccesses,  should  be  in  such  an  impasse,  and 
In  such  desperate  straits  with  Its  economy. 
Everything  we  have  achieved  here  has  been 
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gained  not  by  brains,  but  by  nvunbers,  that 
Is,  through  the  extravagant  expenditure  of 
human  energies  and  material.  Everything  we 
create  costs  us  far  more  than  it  is  worth,  but 
the  state  allows  Itself  to  disregard  the  ex- 
pense. Our  "ideological  agriculture"  has  al- 
ready become  the  laughing-stock  of  the  en- 
tire world,  and  with  tbe  worldwide  shortage 
of  food-stuffs  it  will  soon  be  a  burden  on  it 
aa  well.  Famine  rages  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  and  will  rage  even  more  fiercely  be- 
cause of  over-population;  scarcity  of  land, 
and  the  problems  of  emergence  from  colonial- 
ism. In  other  words,  pveople  cannot  produce 
the  grain.  We,  who  should  be  able  to,  how- 
ever, don't  produce  enough,  or  we  shudder 
after  one  year  of  drought  (and  doesn't  the 
history  of  farmmg  tell  us  of  cases  of  seven 
years  In  succession?)  And  all  because  we 
toon't  admit  our  blunder  over  the  collective 
farms.  For  centuries,  Russia  exported  grain, 
ten  to  twelve  million  tons  a  year  just  l>efore 
tbe  First  World  War,  and  here  we  are  after 
fifty-flve  years  of  the  new  order  and  forty 
years  of  the  much-vaunted  collective  farm 
system,  forced  to  import  twenty  million  tons 
per  year!  It's  shameful — it  really  to  time  we 
can>e  to  our  senses !  The  village,  for  centuries 
the  mainstay  of  Riissia,  has  become  its  chief 
weakness!  For  too  many  decades  we  have 
sapped  the  collectlvlsed  village  of  all  its 
strength,  driven  it  to  utter  despair,  and  now 
at  last  we  have  beg^un  giving  back  its  treas- 
ures and  paying  It  fair  prices — but  too  late. 
Its  interest  and  faith  In  its  work  have  been 
drained.  As  the  old  saying  goes :  Rebuff  a  man 
and  riches  won't  buy  him  back.  With  the  Im- 
pending worldwide  shortage  of  grain  there  to 
only  one  way  for  ua  to  fill  the  people's  bellies: 
give  up  the  forced  collective  farms  and  leave 
j\iGt  the  voluntary  ones.  And  set  up  In  the 
wide  open  spaces  of  our  North-East  (at  great 
expense,  of  course)  the  kind  of  agricultural 
system  that  will  feed  us  at  a  natural  eco- 
nomic tempo,  and  not  flood  us  with  Party 
agitators  and  mobilised  tobour  from  the 
towns. 

I  assume  you  know  (it's  obvious  from  your 
decrees)  about  tte  state  of  affairs  throughout 
our  national  economy  and  throughout  our 
gargantuan  civil  service:  people  don't  put 
any  effort  at  all  Into  their  official  duties  and 
have  no  enthusiasm  for  them,  but  cheat  (and 
sometimes  steal)  as  much  as  they  can  and 
spend  their  office  hours  doing  private  jobs 
(they're  forced  to,  with  wages  as  low  as  they 
are  today;  for  nobody  to  strong  enough  and 
no  life-time  long  enough  to  earn  a  living 
from  wages  alone).  Everybody  to  trying  to 
make  money  for  less  work.  If  thto  to  the  mood 
of  the  nation,  what  sort  of  time  scale  can 
we  work  to  for  saving  the  country? 

But  even  more  destructive  to  vodka.  That's 
something  else  you  know  about,  there  was 
even  that  decree  of  yours — but  did  it  change 
anything?  So  long  as  vodka  to  an  Important 
item  of  State  revenue  nothing  will  change, 
and  we  shall  simply  go  on  ravaging  the  peo- 
pto's  vitals  (when  I  was  in  exile  I  worked  in 
a  consumers'  co-operative  and  I  dtotlnctly 
remember  that  vodka  amounted  to  60-70  per 
cent  of  our  turnover) . 

Bearing  in  mind  tbe  state  of  peopto's 
morals,  their  spiritual  condition  and  their 
relations  with  one  another  and  with  society, 
all  tbe  material  achlevementa  we  trumpet  so 
proudly  are  petty  and  worthless. 

When  we  set  about  what.  In  geographical 
terms,  we  shall  call  the  opening  up  of  the 
North-East.  and  in  economic  terms  tbe  build- 
ing of  a  stable  economy,  and  when  we  tackle 
all  the  technical  problems  (construction, 
transport  and  social  organisation) ,  we  must 
also  recognise.  Inherent  In  all  these  aspects, 
the  extotence  of  a  moral  dimension.  The 
physical  and  splritiud  health  of  the  people 
must  be  at  the  heart  of  the  entire  exercise, 
Including  every  stage  and  part. 

The  construction  of  more  than  half  our 
state  In  a  fresh  new  place  will  enable  us  to 
avoid  repeating  the  disastrous  errors  of  the 
twentieth  century— industry  roads  and  cities 
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for  example.  If  we  are  to  stc^  sweating  over 
the  short-term  economic  needs  of  today  and 
create  a  land  of  clean  air  and  clean  water 
for  our  children,  we  must  renounce  many 
forms  of  industrial  production  which  result 
In  toxic  waste.  Military  obligations  dictate, 
you  say?  But  In  fact  we  have  only  one-tenth 
of  the  military  obligations  that  we  pretend 
to  have:  or  rather  that  we  Intensively  and 
assiduously  create  for  ourselves  by  inventing 
interests  in  tbe  Atlantic  or  Indian  oceans. 
For  the  next  half-century  our  only  genuine 
military  need  will  be  to  defend  ourselves 
against  China,  and  It  would  be  better  not 
to  go  to  war  with  her  at  all.  A  well-estab- 
lished North-East  to  also  oiur  best  deXenoe 
against  China.  No  one  else  on  earth  threatens 
us,  and  no  one  to  going  to  attack  us.  For 
peacetime  we  are  armed  to  excess  several 
times  over;  we  manufacture  va&t  quantities 
of  arms  that  are  constantly  having  to  be  ex- 
changed for  new  ones;  and  we  are  training 
far  more  manpower  than  we  require  who 
will  anyway  be  past  the  age  for  serving  by 
the  time  the  military  need  arises. 

Prom  all  sides  except  Clilna  we  have  ample 
guarantees  of  security  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  which  means  that  we  can  make  drastic 
cuts  In  our  military  investment  for  niany 
years  ahead  and  throw  the  released  resources 
Into  the  economy  and  re<»-ganl£ing  oiu-  life. 
For  technological  exUnctlon  to  no  less  a 
threat  than  war. 

Tbe  time  has  also  come  to  exempt  the 
youth  of  Russto  from  universal,  compulsory 
military  service,  which  extote  neither  in 
Oitna,  nor  in  the  United  States,  nw  in  any 
other  large  country  In  the  world.  We  main- 
tain tbls  army  solely  out  of  military  and 
diplomatic  vanity — for  reasons  of  prestige 
and  conceit;  also  for  expansion  abroad,  which 
we  must  give  up  if  we  are  to  achieve  our  own 
pbysical  and  q>irltual  salvation;  and  finally 
In  the  misguided  notion  that  tbe  only  way 
to  educate  young  men  to  be  of  use  to  the 
state  to  to  have  them  spend  years  going 
through  the  mill  of  army  training.  Even  if 
it  to  ever  acknowledged  that  we  cannot  secure 
our  defence  otherwise  than  by  putting  everg- 
body  through  the  army,  the  period  of  service 
could  nevertheless  be  greatly  reduced  and 
army  "education"  humanised.  Under  the 
present  system,  we  as  pec^to  loee  inwardly 
far  more  than  what  we  gain  from  all  these 
parades. 

In  reducing  our  military  foroes  we  shall 
also  deUver  Oui  skies  from  the  sickening  roar 
of  aerial  armadas — day  and  night,  all  the 
hours  that  Ood  made,  they  periorm  their 
Interminable  flights  and  exercises  over  our 
broad  lands,  breaking  tbe  sound  barrier,  roar- 
ing and  booming,  shattering  tbe  dally  life, 
rest,  sleep  and  nerves  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people,  effectively  addling  their 
brains  by  screeching  overhead  (all  the  big 
bosses  ban  flights  over  their  country  estates) : 
and  all  tbls  has  been  going  on  for  decades 
and  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  saving  the 
country — it  to  a  futito  waste  of  energy.  Give 
the  country  back  a  healthy  «tieac«,  without 
which  you  cannot  begin  to  have  a  healthy 
people. 

Ttxe  urban  life  which  by  now  as  much  as 
half  our  population  to  doomed  to  live,  to 
utterly  unnatural — and  you  agree  entirely, 
everyone  of  you,  for  every  evening  with  one 
accord  you  all  escape  from  the  city  to  your 
dachas  In  the  country.  And  you  are  all  old 
enough  to  remember  our  old  towns^towns 
made  for  people,  horses,  dogs — and  the  trams 
too;  towns  which  were  humane,  friendly,  cosy 
places,  where  tbe  air  was  always  clean,  which 
were  snow-clad  In  winter  and  in  qpring 
redolent  with  garden  aromas  streaming 
through  the  fences  into  the  streets.  There 
was  a  garden  to  almost  every  house  and 
hardly  a  house  more  than  two  stories  high — 
the  pleasantest  height  for  human  habitation. 
The  inhabltanto  of  those  towns  were  not 
nomads,  they  didn't  have  to  decantp  twice 
a  year  to  save  their  children  from  a  biasing 
Inferno.  An  economy  of  non-glanttom  with 
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moMll-acaib,  Outage  blghlj  developed,  te  h- 

nology  will  not  only  allow  for  but  will  ne<  ■- 

sltftte  tba  new  building  of  towna  in  the  id 

■tjle.  And  we  c»n  perfectly  wall  set  up  n  kd 

bArrtan  at  All  the  entrance*  and  admit  bor  m, 

and  elactrtc  a«ytiTniilator  engines,  but  :  ot 

poisonous  tntemal  combustion  engines,  i  id 

If  anjbody  has  to  dive  underground  at  ore  s- 

roads,  1st  it  be  tbe  vehicles,  and  not  the  <  d. 
tbe  Toong  and  the  sick. 

Gcd  /orMtf  tear  between  communist  tup  r- 
poioer« 

These  are  the  sort  of  towns  that  shot  id 
adorn  our  frost-bitten  North-East  when  It 
has  been  ttiawed  out.  and  let  that  coax  Ic 
expenditure  on  space  research  be  poured  li  a> 
the  tbawlng-out  process  instead. 

It's  true  that  there  was  another  8pe<  al 
featiire  of  tbe  old  Russian  towns,  a  spirit  al 
one  which  made  life  there  enjoyaMe  even  x 
tbe  meet  highly  educated  and  which  mm  it 
they  didn't  have  to  conglomerate  in  a  sin  le 
capital  city  of  seven  million :  many  provlnc  al 
towns — not  just  Irkutsk.  Tomsk,  Sarat  v, 
Taroelavl  and  Kaaan,  but  many  besides — wi  re 
important  cultural  centres  in  their  own  rig  t. 
But  Is  It  conceivable  nowadays  that  we  wot§d 
allow  any  centre  of  independent  activity 
thought  to  exist  outside  Moscow?  Even 
tersburg  has  quite  lost  its  lustre.  There 
a  time  when  a  unique  and  tremendoufy 
valuable  book  might  be  published  In  some  1  :- 
tie  place  like  Vysbnl  Volochek — could  o  ir 
ideology  conceivably  aUow  that  now?  T  e 
present-day  centralisation  <rf  all  forms  of  1  e 
of  the  mind  Is  a  monstrosity  amounting  o 
spiritual  murder.  Without  these  sixty  ir 
eighty  towns  Russia  does  not  exist  as  a  cou  - 
try  but  Is  merely  some  sort  of  inarticuli  e 
rump.  So  here  again,  at  every  step  and  n 
every  direction.  It  is  IDEOLOGY  that  prevei  s 
us  from  building  a  healthy  Russia. 

A  man's  mental  and  emotional  condltl  a 
Is  inextricably  linked  with  every  aspect  of  1  s 
daily  life.  People  wbo  are  forced  to  drl  e 
caterpillar  tractor  or  massive-wheeled  Ic  - 
rles  down  grassy  byways  and  country  las  s 
Ill-suited  and  unprepared  for  them,  chumt  g 
up  everything  in  their  path,  or  who,  out  if 
greed,  jolt  a  whole  village  awake  at  flj  it 
light  with  the  frenzied  revving  of  a  ehal  - 
saw,  become  brutAl  and  cynical.  It  is  no  aoi  - 
dent  either  that  there  are  these  Innume  - 
able  drunks  and  hooligans  who  pester  wonv  n 
In  tbe  evenings  and  when  they  are  not  X 
work;  If  no  police  force  can  handle  thei  i, 
still  teas  are  they  going  to  be  restrained  y 
an  ideotogg  that  claims  to  be  a  substltu  e 
for  morality.  Having  spent  a  fair  amount  f 
time  working  both  In  village  and  %a%  i 
schools,  I  can  confidently  state  that  our  ed  - 
catlonal  system  Is  a  poor  teacher  and  a  Ix  1 
educator,  and  merely  cheapens  and  squandc  s 
the  childhood  and  hearts  of  our  young  peop!  i. 
Everything  Is  so  organised  that  tbe  pup  ■ 
have  no  reason  at  all  to  respect  their  tead  - 
ers.  Schooling  wUl  be  gentilne  only  wh<  i 
people  of  tbe  highest  calibre  and  with  a  re  1 
vocation  go  Into  teaching.  But  to  achle^  > 
this  we  will  have  to  expend  untold  enen  r 
and  resources — and  pay  our  teachers  muc  k 
better  and  make  their  position  less  humllia  - 
ing.  At  the  moment  tbe  teacher  training  li  ■ 
stltute  has  the  least  prestige  of  almost  i  1 
tbe  institutes  and  grown  men  are  »*h«rirM  | 
to  be  school  teachers.  School-leavers  rui  i 
Into  mUltary  electronics  like  flies  to  a  horn  r 
pot — is  It  really  for  such  sterile  pursuits  thi  t 
ws  have  been  developing  these  last  elevi  i 
hundred  years? 

Apart  from  not  getUng  what  they  net  1 
from  tbe  schools,  our  future  citizens  don  t 
get  mtich  from  tbe  family  either.  We  a  » 
always  boasting  about  our  equality  t  r 
women  and  our  kindergartens  but  we  hb  i 
the  fact  that  all  this  U  just  a  substitute  f  r 
the  family  we  have  undermined.  Equality  f(  r 
women  doesn't  mean  that  tbsy  have  to  o  - 
cupy  the  tame  number  ot  factory  jobs 
oOlce  positions  as  men,  but  Just  that  all 
posts  should  In  principle  be  equally  open 
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women.  In  practice,  a  man's  wage  level  ought 
to  be  such  that  whether  he  has  a  fanxlly  of 
two  or  even  four  chlldven.  tbe  woman  doea 
not  need  to  earn  a  separate  pay-packet  and 
does  not  need  to  support  her  family  finan- 
cially on  top  of  all  her  other  tolls  and 
troubles.  In  pursuit  of  the  five-year  plans 
and  more  manpower  we  have  never  given 
our  men  the  right  sort  of  wages,  with  the 
result  that  the  undermining  and  destruc- 
tion of  tbe  family  Is  part  of  tbe  terrible 
prices  we  have  paid  for  those  five-year 
plans. 

How  can  one  fall  to  feel  shame  and  com- 
passion at  tbe  sight  of  our  women  carrying 
heavy  barrows  of  stones  for  paving  the  street 
or  for  spreading  on  tbe  tracks  of  our  rail- 
way lines?  When  we  contemplate  such 
«senes.  what  more  Is  there  to  say,  what  doubt 
can  there  possibly  be?  Wbo  would  hesitate 
to  abandon  tbe  financing  of  South  Ameri- 
can revolutionaries  In  order  to  free  our 
women  from  this  bondage?  Almost  every 
sphere  of  activity  Is  neglected  and  in  des- 
perate needs  of  funds,  bard  work  and  per- 
severence.  Nor  Is  leisure  time  an  exception, 
reduced  as  it  Is  to  television,  cards,  dominoes 
and  that  same  old  vodka;  and  If  anybody 
reads,  it  Is  either  sport  or  spy  stories,  or 
else  that  same  old  Ideology  in  newspaper 
form.  Can  this  really  be  that  seductive  soclal- 
Ism-cum-communlsm  for  which  all  those 
people  laid  down  their  lives,  and  for  which 
60  to  90  mUUon  perished? 

The  demands  of  internal  growth  are  In- 
comparably more  Important  to  us,  as  a 
people,  than  the  need  for  any  external  ex- 
pansion of  our  power.  The  whole  of  world 
history  demonstrates  that  tbe  peoples  wbo 
created  empires  have  always  suffered  spirit- 
ually as  a  resiUt.  Tbe  alms  of  a  great  em- 
pire and  the  moral  health  of  tbe  people  are 
Incompatible.  We  should  not  prseume  to 
Invent  International  tasks  and  bear  tbe  cost 
of  them  so  long  as  our  people  Is  In  such 
moral  disarray  and  we  consider  ourselves 
to  be  Its  sons. 

And  should  we  not  also  give  up  our  Medi- 
terranean aspirations  while  we  are  about  It? 
But  to  do  that,  we  must  first  of  all  give  up 
our  Ideology. 

This  Ideology  that  feU  to  us  by  Inheritance 
U  not  only  decrepit  and  hopelessly  anti- 
quated now;  even  during  Ito  best  decades  It 
was  totally  mistaken  In  lU  predictions  and 
was  never  a  science. 

•.  IDBOLOOT 

A  primitive,  superficial  economic  theory.  It 
declared  that  only  tbe  worker  creates  value 
and  failed  to  take  Into  account  tbe  contribu- 
tion of  either  organisers,  engineers,  transport 
or  marketing  systems.  It  was  mistaken  when 
It  forecast  that  tbe  pnHetarlat  would  be  end- 
lessly oppressed  and  would  never  achieve 
anything  in  a  bourgeois  democracy — if  only 
we  could  shower  people  with  as  much  food, 
clothing  and  leisure  as  they  have  gained 
under  capitalism  I  It  missed  tbe  point  when 
It  asserted  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries  depended  on  their  colonies — 
It  was  only  after  they  had  shaken  the  colonies 
off  that  they  began  to  accomplish  their 
"eoonomle  miracles."  It  was  mistaken 
through  and  through  and  Its  prediction  that 
socialists  could  only  ever  come  to  power  by 
an  armed  uprising.  It  miscalculated  in  think- 
ing that  the  first  uprisings  would  take  place 
In  the  advanced  indiutrlal  countries — quite 
tbe  reverse. 

And  the  picture  of  bow  the  whole  world 
would  rapidly  be  overtaken  by  revolutions 
and  bow  states  would  soon  wither  away  was 
sheer  delusion,  sheer  Ignorance  of  bunutn 
nature.  And  as  for  wars  being  characteristic 
of  capitalism  alone  and  coming  to  an  end 
when  capltalium  did— we  have  already  wit- 
nessed tbe  longest  war  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury so  far,  and  It  was  not  capitalism  that 
rejected  negotiations  and  a  truce  for  fifteen 
to  twenty  yean;  and  Ood  forbid  that  we 
should  witness  the  bloodiest  and  most  brutal 
of  all  mankind's  wars— a  war  between  two 
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communist  super-powers.  Then  there  was 
nationalism,  which  this  theory  also  burled 
in  1848  as  a  "survival" — but  find  a  stronger 
force  In  the  world  today.  And  It's  the  sams 
with  many  other  things  too  boring  to  list. 

Marxism  Is  not  only  not  accurate,  not  only 
not  a  science,  has  not  only  failed  to  predict 
a  single  event  in  terms  of  figures,  qoumtltles, 
time-scales  or  locations  (something  that  elec- 
tronic computers  today  do  with  laughable 
ease  In  the  course  of  social  forecasting,  al- 
though never  with  the  help  of  Marxism) — it 
absolutely  astounds  one  by  the  economic  and 
mechanistic  crudity  of  its  attempts  to  ex- 
plain that  most  subtle  of  creatures,  the 
hviman  being,  and  that  even  more  complex 
synthesis  of  millions  of  people,  society.  Only 
the  cupidity  of  some,  the  blindness  of  others 
and  a  craving  for  faith  on  the  part  of  Gtill 
others  can  serve  to  explain  this  grim  bumouz 
of  the  twentieth  century:  how  can  such  a 
discredited  and  bankrupt  doctrine  stUl  have 
so  many  followers  In  tbe  West  I  In  ow  coun- 
try there  are  fewest  of  all  left.  We  who  have 
had  a  taste  of  It  are  only  pretending  wUly- 
niUy.  .  .  . 

We  have  seen  above  tbat  It  was  not  your 
common  sense,  but  tbat  same  antiquated 
legacy  of  tbe  Progressive  Doctrine  that  en- 
dowed you  with  all  tbe  millstones  that  are 
dragging  you  down;  first  collectivisation; 
then  tbe  nationalisation  of  small  trades  and 
services  (which  has  made  tbe  lives  of  ordi- 
nary citizens  unbearable — but  you  don't  feel 
that  yourselves;  which  has  caused  thieving 
and  lying  to  pile  up  and  up  even  In  the 
day-to-day  running  of  the  coxxntry — and  you 
are  powerless  against  It ) ,  then  the  need  to 
Inflate  military  development  for  the  sake  of 
making  grand  International  gestures,  so  that 
tbe  whole  Internal  lUe  of  the  country  U 
going  down  the  drain  and  In  fifty  years  we 
haven't  even  foimd  tbe  time  to  open  up 
Siberia;  then  the  obstacles  In  the  way  of 
Industrial  development  and  technological  re- 
construction; then  religious  persecution, 
which  Is  very  Important  for  Marxism*,  but 
senseless  and  self-defeating  for  pragmatic 
state  leaders — to  set  useless  good-for-noth- 
ings to  bounding  their  most  conscientious 
workers.  Innocent  of  all  cheating  and  theft, 
and  as  a  result  to  suffer  from  universal 
cheating  and  theft.  For  tbe  believer  his  faith 
U  supremely  precious,  more  precious  than 
tbe  food  be  puts  In  his  stomach. 

Have  you  ever  paused  to  reflect  on  why  It 
is  that  you  deprive  these  millions  of  your 
finest  subjects  of  their  homeland?  All  this 
can  do  you  as  tbe  leaders  of  tbe  state 
nothing  but  harm,  but  you  do  It  mechani- 
cally, automatically,  because  Marxism  Insists 
that  you  do  it.  Just  as  it  insists  tbat  you, 
tbe  riilers  of  a  superpower,  deliver  accounts 
of  your  activities  to  outlandish  visitors  from 
distant  parts — leaders  of  unlnfluentlal,  In- 
slgnlflcant  commimlst  parties  from  the  other 
end  of  tbe  globe  preoccupied  least  of  all  with 
the  fortunes  of  Russia. 

Let'a  shake  off  this  sweaty  shirt  of 
ideology 
To  someone  brought  up  on  Marxism  It 
seems  a  terrifying  step — suddenly  to  start 
living  without  the  familiar  Ideology.  But  In 
point  of  fact  you  have  no  choice,  circum- 
stances themselves  will  force  you  to  do  it, 
and  It  may  already  be  too  late.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  an  Impending  war  with  China,  Rus- 
sia's national  leaders  will  In  any  case  have 
to  rely  on  patriotism,  and  patriotism  alone. 
When  Stalin  Initiated  such  a  shift  during 
tbe  war — remember? — nobody  was  In  tbe 
least  surprised  and  nobody  shed  a  tear  for 
Marxism — everyone  took  It  as  the  most  nat- 


*8erget  Bulgakov  showed  In  "Karl  Marx  as 
a  Religious  Type"  (1904)  that  atheism  Is  the 
chief  Inspirational  and  emotional  bub  of 
Marxism  and  tbat  all  tbe  rest  of  tbe  doctrine 
has  simply  been  tacked  on.  Ferocious  hos- 
tility to  religion  is  Marxism's  most  persistent 
featiu*. 
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ural  thing  In  the  world,  something  they  rec- 
ognised as  Russian!  It  Is  only  prudent  to  re- 
deploy one's  forces  when  faced  by  a  great 
danger — but  sooner  rather  than  later.  In  any 
event,  UUs  process  of  repudiation,  tho^igh 
tentative,  began  long  ago  In  our  country, 
for  what  Is  tbe  "combination"  of  Marxism 
and  patriotism  but  a  meaningless  absurdity? 
These  two  points  of  view  can  be  "merged" 
only  In  generalised  Incantations,  for  history 
has  shown  us  tbat  In  practice  they  are  al- 
ways diametrically  opposed.  This  is  so  obvi- 
ous that  Lenm  in  1916  actually  proclaimed: 
"We  are  antl-patrlots."  And  that  was  tbe 
bonest  truth.  And  throughout  the  1920s  in 
our  country  the  word  "patriot"  meant  ex- 
actly tbe  same  as  "White  Guard."  And  the 
whole  of  this  letter  that  I  am  now  putting 
before  you  Is  patriotism,  which  means  re- 
jection of  Marxism.  'Pot  Marxism  orders  us 
to  leave  the  North  East  unexplolted  and  to 
leave  our  women  with  their  crowbars  and 
shovels,  and  Instead  finance  and  expedlate 
world  revolution. 

Beware  when  the  first  cannons  fire  on  the 
Slno-Sovlet  border  lest  you  find  yourselves 
In  a  doubly  precarious  position  because  the 
natl<Mial  consciousness  In  our  country  has 
become  stunted  and  blurred — witness  how 
mighty  America  lost  to  tiny  North  Vietnam, 
bow  easily  the  nerves  of  Amerlcsm  society 
and  American  youth  gave  way,  precisely  be- 
cause the  United  States  has  a  weak  and  un- 
developed national  consciousness.  Don't  miss 
tbe  chance  while  you've  got  it! 

Tbe  step  seems  a  bard  one  at  first,  but  In 
fact,  once  you  have  thrown  off  this  rubbishy 
Ideology  of  ours,  you  will  quickly  sense  a 
huge  relief  and  t>ecome  aware  of  a  relfixa- 
tlon  In  the  entire  structure  of  the  state  and 
In  all  the  processes  of  government.  After 
all,  this  Ideology,  which  Is  driving  us  Into  a 
sltuatkm  of  acute  conflict  abroad,  has  long 
ceased  to  be  helpful  to  us  here  at  home, 
as  It  was  In  the  twenties  and  thirties.  In  our 
country  today  nothing  constructive  rests 
upon  It,  It  Is  a  sham,  cardboard,  theatrical 
prop — take  It  away  and  nothing  will  collapse, 
nothing  will  even  wobble.  For  a  long  time 
now,  everything  has  rested  solely  on  ma- 
terial calculation  and  tbe  subjection  of  the 
people,  and  not  on  any  upsurge  of  Ideological 
enthusiasm,  as  you  perfectly  well  know.  This 
ideology  does  nothing  now  but  sap  our 
strength  and  bind  us.  It  clogs  up  the  whole 
life  of  society — minds,  tongues,  radio  snd 
press,  with  llee,  lies,  lies.  For  how  else  can 
something  dead  pretend  tbat  It  Is  living  ex- 
cept by  erecting  a  scaffolding  of  lies.  ETvery- 
thlng  is  steeped  In  lies  and  everybody  knows 
It — and  says  so  openly  In  private  conversa- 
tion, and  jokes  and  moans  about  It,  but  In 
their  offlclal  speeches  they  go  on  hypocriti- 
cally parroting  what  they  are  "supposed  to 
say,"  and  with  equal  hypocrisy  and  boredom 
read  and  listen  to  tbe  speeches  of  others  I 
How  much  of  society's  energy  Is  squandered 
on  this!  And  you,  when  you  open  your  news- 
papers or  switch  on  your  television— do  you 
yourselves  really  believe  for  one  Instant  that 
these  speeches  are  sincere?  No,  you  stepped 
believing  long  ago.  I  am  certain  of  it.  And  U 
you  didn't,  then  you  must  have  become 
totally  Insulated  from  the  Inner  life  of  tbe 
country. 

This  universal,  obligatory  force-feeding 
with  lies  Is  now  the  most  agonizing  aspect 
of  existence  In  our  country — worse  than  all 
our  material  miseries,  worse  than  any  lack 
of  civil  liberUes. 

All  these  arsenals  of  lies,  which  are  totally 
unnecessary  for  our  stability  as  a  state,  are 
levied  as  a  kind  of  tax  for  the  benefit  of 
Ideology — to  nail  down  events  as  they  hap- 
pen and  clamp  them  to  a  tenacious,  sharp- 
clawed  but  dead  Ideology :  and  It  Is  precisely 
because  our  state,  through  sheer  force  of 
habtt,  tradition  and  Inertia,  continues  to 
cUng  to  this  false  doctrine  with  all  Its  tortu- 
ous aberrations,  tbat  It  needs  to  put  the 
dissenter  behind  bars.  For  a  false  ideology 
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can  find  no  other  answer  to  argument  and 
protest  than  weapons  and  prison  bars. 

Cast  off  thU  cracked  Ideology!  Relinquish 
it  to  your  rivals.  let  it  go  wherever  it  wants, 
let  It  pass  from  our  country  like  a  storm- 
cloud,  like  an  epidemic,  let  others  concern 
themselves  with  it  and  study  it,  just  so  long 
as  we  don't!  In  ridding  ourselves  of  It  we 
shall  also  rid  oiurselves  of  tbe  need  to  fill 
our  life  with  lies. 

Let  us  pull  off  and  shake  off  from  all  of 
us  this  filthy,  sweaty  shirt  of  Ideology  which 
is  now  so  stained  with  tbe  blood  of  those 
66  million  that  It  prevents  tbe  living  body 
of  the  nation  from  breathing.  This  Ideology 
bears  the  entire  responsibility  for  all  tbe 
blood  that  has  been  shed.  Do  you  need  me 
to  persuade  you  to  throw  it  off  without  more 
ado?  Whoever  wants  can  pick  it  up  in  our 
place. 

I  am  certainly  not  proposing  that  you 
go  to  tbe  opposite  extreme  and  persecute 
or  ban  Marxism,  or  even  argue  against  It 
(nobody  will  argue  against  it  for  very  long, 
if  only  out  of  sheer  apathy).  All  I  am  sug- 
gesting Is  tbat  you  rescue  yourselves  from 
it,  and  rescue  your  state  system  and  your 
people  as  well.  All  you  have  to  do  is  deprive 
Marxism  of  its  powerful  state  support  and 
let  it  exist  by  itself  and  stand  on  its  own 
feet.  And  let  all  wbo  wish  to  do  so  make 
propaganda  for  It,  defend  it  and  din  It  Into 
others  without  let  or  hindrance — but  out- 
side working  hours  and  not  on  state  salaries. 
In  other  words,  tbe  whole  agitprop  system 
of  agitation  and  propaganda  must  cease  to 
be  paid  for  out  of  tbe  nation's  pocket.  This 
should  not  anger  or  antagonize  tbe  numer- 
ous people  wbo  work  In  agitprop:  this  new 
statute  would  free  them  from  all  possible 
Insulting  accusations  of  self-interest  and  give 
them  for  tbe  first  time  tbe  opporttmity  to 
prove  tbe  true  strength  of  their  ideological 
convictions  and  sincerity.  And  they  could 
only  be  overjoyed  with  their  new  twofold 
commitment :  to  undertake  productive  labour 
for  their  country,  to  produce  something  of 
practical  value  on  weekdays  in  the  daytime 
(and  whatever  work  they  chose  in  place  of 
their  present  occupation  would  be  much 
more  productive  for  tbe  work  they  do  now 
Is  useless,  if  not  positively  detrimental ) ,  and 
In  the  evenings,  on  tree  days  and  during 
their  holidays,  to  devote  their  leisure  to 
propagating  their  beloved  doctrine,  revelling 
selflessly  in  the  truth!  After  all,  that  is 
exactly  what  our  believers  do  (while  being 
persecuted  for  It,  too)  and  they  consider  it 
spiritually  satisfying.  What  a  marvelous  op- 
portunity. I  will  not  say  to  test  but  to  prove 
tbe  sincerity  of  all  those  people  who  have 
been  haranguing  the  rest  of  us  for  decades. 

T.  Btrr  BOW  CAN  au.  trb  bx  manaosd? 

Raving  said  all  that,  i  have  not  forgotten 
for  a  moment  that  you  are  total  realists — that 
was  tbe  starting-point  of  this  discussion. 
Tou  are  realists  par  excellence,  and  you  wlU 
not  allow  tbe  power  to  slip  out  of  your  bands. 
That  Is  why  you  will  not  willingly  tolerate 
a  two  party  or  multiparty  parliamentary 
system  In  our  country.  wUl  not  tolerate  real 
elections,  at  which  people  might  not  vote 
you  In.  And  on  tbe  basis  of  realism  one  must 
admit  that  this  will  be  within  your  power  for 
a  long  time  to  come. 

A  long  time — but  not  for  ever. 

Many  workers  grab  what  they  cx^n  for 
themselves 

Having  proposed  a  dialogue  on  the  basis  of 
realism,  I  too  must  confess  tbat  from  my 
experience  of  Russian  history  I  have  become 
an  opponent  of  all  revolutions  and  all  armed 
convulsions,  including  future  ones — both 
those  you  crave  (not  m  our  country)  and 
those  you  fear  {tn  our  eountry).  Intensive 
study  has  convinced  me  tbat  bloody  mass 
revolutions  are  always  disastrous  for  tbe  peo- 
ple In  whose  midst  they  occur.  And  In  our 
present-day  society  I  am  by  no  means  alone 
In  tbat  conviction.  The  sudden  upheaval  of 
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any  hastily  carried  out  change  of  the  present 
leadership  (tbe  whole  pyramid)  might  pro- 
voke only  a  new  and  destructive  struggle  and 
would  certainly  lead  to  only  a  very  dubious 
gain  In  tbe  quality  of  the  leadership. 

In  such  a  situation  what  is  there  left  for  us 
to  do?  Console  ourselves  by  saying  "sour 
grapes."  Argue  In  all  sincerity  that  we  are 
not  adherents  of  that  turbulent  "democracy 
run  riot"  In  which  once  every  four  years 
tbe  politlclai:s,  and  Indeed  the  entire  country 
nearly  kill  themselves  over  an  electoral  cam- 
paign, trying  to  gratify  the  masses  (and  this 
Is  something  which  not  only  internal  groups 
but  also  foreign  governments  have  repeatedly 
played  on);  in  which  a  Judge,  fiouting  bis 
obligatory  independence  to  pander  to  tbe 
passions  of  society,  acquits  a  man  who,  dur- 
ing an  exhausting  war,  steals  and  publishes 
War  Ministry  documents?  While  even  in  an 
established  democracy,  we  can  see  many  in- 
stances when  a  fatal  course  of  action  is 
chosen  as  a  result  of  self-deception,  or  of  a 
random  majority  caused  by  tbe  swing  of  a 
small  and  unpopular  party  between  two  big 
ones — and  It  Is  this  insignificant  swing, 
which  in  a  way  expresses  the  will  of  tbe 
majority  (and  even  the  wUl  of  the  majority 
Is  not  Unmune  to  misdirection) .  which  de- 
cides vitally  important  questions  in  national 
and  sometimes  even  world  politics.  And  there 
are  very  many  instances  today  of  groups  of 
workers  wbo  have  learned  to  grab  as  much  as 
they  can  for  themselves  whenever  their  coiin- 
try  Is  going  through  a  crisis,  even  if  they  ruin 
tbe  country  in  tbe  process.  And  even  tbe  most 
respected  democracies  have  turned  out  to  be 
powerless  against  a  harmful  of  miserable 
terrorists. 

Yes,  of  course:  freedom  Is  moraL  But  only 
If  it  keeps  within  certain  bounds,  beyond 
which  it  degenerates  into  complacency  and 
llcentloiisness. 

And  order  is  not  inunoral,  if  It  means  a 
calm  and  stable  system.  But  ord«'  too  has 
ite  limits,  beyond  which  it  degenerates  into 
arbitrariness  and  tyranny. 

Here  in  Russia,  for  sheer  lack  of  practice, 
democracy  survived  for  only  eight  months — 
from  February  to  October  1917.  Tbe  emigre 
groups  of  Constitutional  Democrats  and  So- 
cial Democrats  still  pride  themselves  on  it  to 
this  very  day  and  say  tbat  outside  forces 
brought  about  Its  ooUapse.  But  In  reality 
tbat  democracy  was  their  disgrace,  they  in- 
voked It  and  promised  it  so  arrogantly,  and 
then  created  a  chaotic  caricature  of  democ- 
racy, because  first  of  aU  they  turned  out  to 
be  ill-prepared  for  It  themselves,  and  then 
Russia  was  worse  prepared  still.  Over  the  last 
half -century  Russia's  preparedness  for  de- 
mocracy, for  a  multi-party  parliamentary 
system,  could  only  have  diminished.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  tbat  Its  sudden  reintroduc- 
tlon  now  would  merely  be  a  melancoly  repe- 
tition of  1917. 

Should  we  record  as  our  democratic  tradi- 
tion the  Land  Assemblies  of  Moscovite  Rus- 
sia, Novgorod,  the  early  Cossacks,  tbe  village 
conunune?  C^  should  we  console  ourselves 
with  the  thought  that  for  a  thousand  years 
Russia  lived  with  an  authoritarian  order — 
and  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, both  tbe  physical  and  spiritual  health 
of  her  people  were  still  Intact? 

However.  In  those  days  an  important  con- 
dition was  fxUtllled,  that  authoritarian  order 
possessed  a  strong  moral  foundation,  embry- 
onic and  rudimentary  though  It  was — not 
the  Ideology  of  universal  violence,  but  Chris- 
tian Orthodoxy,  the  ancient,  seven  centuries 
old  Orthodoxy  of  Sergei  RadonezhAy  and 
Nil  Sorsky,  before  It  was  battered  by  Patri- 
arch Nikon  and  bureaucratised  by  Peter  tbe 
Great.  From  the  end  of  tbe  Moscow  period 
and  throughout  the  whole  of  tbe  Petersburg 
period,  once  this  moral  principle  was  per- 
verted and  weakened,  tbe  autboritarlan 
Older,  despite  the  apparent  external  aruc- 
oeaaea  of  the  state  graduaUy  went  Into  a 
decline  and  eventually  perished. 

But  even  the  Russian  intelUgentsla.  which 
for  more  than  a  century  has  tnveeted  aU  Its 
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strength  In  the  struggle  with  an  authorH  x- 
lan  regime — what  haa  It  achieved  for  It  tU 
or    the    common    people — ^by   Its   enorm  us 
losses?  The  opposite  of  what  It  Intended  of 
course.  So  should  we  not  perhaps  ackno  fl- 
edge that  for  Russia  this  path  was  eltfer 
false  or  premature?  That  for  the  foresee; 
future,  perhaps,  whether  we  like  It  or 
whether  we  intend  It  or  not,  Russia  Is  n- 
theless  destined  to  have  an  authoritarian  |r- 
der?  Perhaps  this  Is  all  that  she  is  ripe     or 
today? 

Everjrthing  depends  upon  what  sort  of  i  i- 
thorltarlan  order  lies  in  store  for  lis  In  '  le 
future.  It  is  not  authoritarianism  itself  tl  %t 
Is  Intolerable,  but  the  ideological  lies  that  re 
dally  foisted  upon  us.  Not  so  much  auth<  l- 
tarlanlsm  as  arbitrariness  and  illegality,  t  le 
sheer  illegality  of  having  a  single  overlord  In 
each  district,  each  province  and  each  spb<  », 
often  igncHttnt  and  brutal,  whose  will  ale  le 
decides  all  things.  An  authoritarian  on  »r 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  laws  are  t  i- 
necessary  or  that  they  exist  only  on  paper,  vr 
that  they  should  not  reflect  the  notions  a  d 
will  of  the  population.  Nor  does  It  mean  tl  it 
the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  i  i- 
thorlties  are  not  Independent,  any  of  the  i. 
that  they  are  in  fact  not  authorities  at  11 
but  utterly  at  the  mercy  of  a  telephone  c  U 
from  the  only  true,  self-appointed  authorl  r- 
May  I  remind  you  that  the  Soviets,  whl  h 
gave  their  name  to  our  system  and  exist  d 
until  6  July  1«18.  were  In  no  way  depende  it 
upKJn  Ideology.  Ideology  or  no  Ideology,  th  y 
always  envisaged  the  widest  possible  co:  - 
sultatlon  with  all  working  people. 

WoiUd  It  be  still  within  the  bounds  f 
realism  or  a  lapse  Into  daydreams  if  we  we  e 
to  propose  that  at  least  some  of  the  r«  1 
power  of  the  SovleU  be  restored?  I  do  n  t 
know  what  can  l>e  said  on  the  subject  of  O'  r 
constitution:  from  1936  It  has  not  been  ol  - 
served  for  a  single  day,  and  for  that  rea8<  i 
does  not  appear  to  be  viable.  But  perha]  s 
even  the  constitution  Is  not  beyond  all  hopi  ? 
StUl  keeping  within  the  llmlU  of  strl  t 
realism,  I  do  not  suggest  that  you  alter  tl  t 
disposition  of  the  leadership  which  you  flz  I 
so  convenient. 

But  take  all  whom  you  regard  as  the  ai  • 
tive  and  desirable  leadership,  and  transfer  t 
them    en    bloc    tato   a   Soviet    system.    Ar  I 
from   then   onwards  let   posts   In   the  sta  > 
service  no  longer  depend  on  party  membe  - 
ship  as  they  do  now.  In  doing  so  you  c«  i 
clear  your  party  of  the  accusation  that  pei  • 
pie  Join  It  only  to  further  their  careers.  Oli  » 
to  some  of  yoxir  other  hard-working  felloi  ■ 
countrymen  the  chance  to  move  up  the  run|  i 
without  having  to  have  a  party  card — you  w:  1 
get  good  workers,  and  only  in  the  disinte  - 
ested  will  remain  In  the  jmrty.  Tou  will,  i  r 
course,  want  to  keep  your  party  a  strong  o  • 
ganisatlon  of  like-mmded  confederates  ai  I 
keep  yoiir  special  meetings  conspiratorial  an  I 
"closed"  to  the  masses.  But  at  least  let  yov  : 
party,  once  It  has  relinquished  its  Ideolog  , 
renounce  its  unattainable  and  irrelevant  mil  • 
•ions  of  world  domination,  and  Instead  fulfl  I 
Its  national  missions  and  save  us  from  wi  • 
with  China  and  from  technological  disaste  . 
These  goals  are  both  noble  and  attainable. 
What  have  you  to  lear?  Is  it  so  terrihtef 
We  must  not  be  governed  by  consider* 
tlons  of  political  giantism,  nor  concern  oui 
■elves    with    the   fortunes   of    other   hem: 
^>heres;  this  we  must  renounce  for  ever,  ft 
that  bubble  Is  bound  to  burst — the  otb«  ■ 
hemispheres  and  the  warm  oceans  will  1  . 
any  case  develop  without  us  in  their  ow 
way,  and  no  one  can  control  this  develop 
ment  from  Moscow  or  predict  it  even  in  197; 
much  laaa  oould  Marx  have  done  so  back  1 
1848.   Th«   ootislderations    which    guide   ot 
country   must  be   these :    to  encourage   th  • 
initer,  the  moral,  the  healthy  developmen 
ctf  the  people;  to  liberate  women  from  th 
forced  labour  of  mooey-eaming — especlall 
from  the  crowfow  and  ahorrt;   to  improv 
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schooling  and  children's  upbringing;  to  save 
the  soil  and  the  waters  and  all  of  Russian 
nature:  to  re-establUh  healthy  cities  and 
complete  the  conquest  of  the  North  East. 
Xjet  us  hear  no  more  about  outer  space  and 
the  cosmos,  no  more  historic  victories 
of  universal  significance,  and  no  more  dream> 
Ing  up  of  International  missions:  other  na- 
tions are  no  whit  more  stupid  than  we  are, 
and  China  has  money  and  divisions  to  spare — 
let  her  have  a  try. 

Stalin  taught  us — you  and  all  of  us — that 
kind-heartedness  was  a  "very  dangerous 
thing."  meaning  that  kind-hearted  ruler* 
were  a  very  dangeroiis  thing!  He  had  to  say 
that  because  it  fitted  In  with  his  scheme  of 
exterminating  millions  of  his  subjects.  But 
if  you  have  no  such  aim,  disavow  his  ac- 
cursed teaching  I  Let  it  be  an  authoritarian 
order,  but  one  founded  not  on  an  inexhaust- 
ible "class  hatred"  but  on  love  of  your  fel- 
low men — not  of  your  Immediate  entourage 
but  sincere  love  for  your  whole  people.  And 
the  very  first  mark  that  distinguishes  this 
path  is  magnanimity  and  mercy  shown  to 
captives.  Look  back  and  contemplate  the 
horror:  from  1918  to  1954  and  from  1958  to 
the  present  day  not  one  person  In  our  coun- 
try has  been  released  from  Imprisonment  as 
a  result  of  a  humane  Impulse !  If  the  odd  one 
has  occasionally  been  let  out.  it  has  been 
out  of  barefaced  political  calculation:  either 
the  man's  spirit  is  completely  broken  or  else 
the  pressure  of  world  opinion  has  become 
intolerable.  Of  course,  we  shall  have  to  re- 
nounce, once  and  for  all,  the  psychiatric 
violence  and  secret  trials,  and  that  brutal. 
Immoral  bag  of  camps  where  those  who  have 
erred  and  fallen  by  the  wayside  are  still 
further  maimed  and  destroyed. 

So  that  the  country  and  people  do  not 
suffocate,  and  so  that  they  all  have  the 
chance  to  develop  and  enrich  us  with  Ideas, 
allow  competition  on  an  equal  and  honour- 
able basis — not  for  power,  but  for  truth — 
between  all  ideological  and  moral  currents.  In 
particular  between  all  religions:  there  will 
be  nobody  to  persecute  them  If  their  tor- 
mentor, Marxism,  is  deprived  of  Its  state 
privileges.  But  allow  competition  honestly, 
not  the  way  you  do  now,  not  by  gagging 
people;  allow  It  to  religious  youth  organisa- 
tions (which  are  totally  non-polltlcal;  let  the 
Komsomol  be  the  only  political  one),  grant 
them  the  right  to  Instruct  and  educate  chil- 
dren, and  the  right  to  free  parish  activity. 
(I  myself  see  Christianity  today  as  the  only 
living  spiritual  force  capable  of  undertaking 
the  spiritual  healing  of  Russia.  But  I  request 
and  propcae  no  special  privileges  for  it.  sim- 
ply that  It  shotild  be  treated  fairly  and  not 
suppressed.)  Allow  us  a  free  art  and  litera- 
ture, the  free  publication  not  Just  of  politi- 
cal books — Ckxl  preserve  us! — and  exhorta- 
tions and  election  leaflets;  allow  Is  philo- 
sophical, ethical,  economic  and  social  studies, 
and  you  wUl  see  what  a  rich  harvest  it  brings 
and  how  It  bears  fruit — for  the  good  of  Rus- 
sia. Such  an  abundant  and  free  flowering  of 
Inspiration  will  rapidly  absolve  us  of  the 
need  to  keep  on  belatedly  translating  new 
Ideas  from  Western  languages,  as  has  been 

the  case  for  the  whole  of  the  last  fifty  years 

as  you  know. 

What  have  you  to  fear?  Is  the  Idea  really 
so  terrible?  Are  you  really  so  unsure  of 
yourselves?  Tou  will  stUl  have  absolute  and 
impregnable  power,  a  separate,  strong  and 
exclusive  party,  the  army,  the  police  force. 
Industry,  transport,  communications,  min- 
eral wealth,  a  monopoly  of  foreign  trade,  an 
artificial  rate  of  exchange  for  the  trouble — 
but  let  the  people  breathe,  let  them  think 
and  develop  I  If  you  belong  to  the  people 
heart  and  soul,  there  can  be  nothing  to  hold 
you  back! 

After  all,  does  the  human  heart  not  still 
feel  the  need  to  atone  for  the  past? 

Perhaps  it  will  seem  to  you  that  I  have 
devUted  from  my  Initial  platform  of  real- 
ism? But  I  ahAll  remind  you  of  my  original 
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assumption  that  you  are  not  alien  to  your 
fathers,  your  grandfathers,  and  the  expanses 
of  Russia.  I  repeat:  the  wise  heed  advice 
long  before  the  need  becomes  overwhelming. 
Tou  may  dismiss  the  counsels  of  some  lone 
individual,  some  writer,  with  laughter  or  in- 
dignation. But  with  each  passing  year — for 
different  reasons,  at  different  times  and  in 
different  guises — life  itself  will  keep  on 
thrusting  exactly  the  same  suggestion  at  you, 
exactly  the  same.  Because  this  is  the  only 
feasible  and  peaceful  way  in  which  you  can 
save  our  country  and  our  people. 

Soviet  Russia  is  55 — and  ao  am  I 
And  yourselves  Into  the  bargain.  For  the 
hour  of  peril  will  come,  and  you  will  appeal 
to  your  people  once  more,  not  to  world  com- 
munism. And  even  your  own  fate — yes,  even 
yours! — will  depend  on  you. 

Of  course,  decisions  like  these  are  not 
made  overnight.  But  now  you  still  have  the 
opportunity  to  make  the  transition  calmly, 
over  the  next  three  years  perhaps — or  five, 
or  even  ten,  allowing  for  the  whole  process. 
But  that  Is  only  if  you  make  a  start  now, 
only  If  you  make  up  your  mmds  this  moment. 
For  the  demands  life  is  going  to  make  on 
you  later  will  be  even  harsher  and  more 
pressing. 

Tour  dearest  wish  Is  for  our  state  struc- 
ture and  our  ideological  system  never  to 
change,  to  remain  as  they  are  for  centuries. 
But  hUtory  Is  not  like  that.  Every  system 
either  flnds  a  way  to  develop  or  else  col- 
lapses. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  nm  a  country  like 
Russia  according  to  the  passing  needs  of  the 
day:  In  1943  to  condemn  Nehru  and  bis  na- 
tional liberation  movement  la  a  clique  (for 
undermining  the  military  efforts  of  our  allies 
the  English),  and  in  1966  to  exchange  kisses 
with  him.  And  the  same  with  Tito  and  with 
many,  many  others.  To  run  a  country  like 
Russia  you  need  to  have  a  national  policy 
and  to  feel  constantly  at  your  back  all  the 
eleven  hundred  years  of  Its  history,  not  Just 
the  last  flfty-flve — Ave  per  cent. 

Tou  will  have  noticed,  of  course,  that  this 
letter  pursues  no  personal  aims.  I  have  long 
since  outgrown  your  shell  anyway  and  my 
writings  win  be  published  Irrespective  of  any 
sanction  or  prohibition  by  you.  All  I  had 
to  say  is  now  said.  I  too  am  flfty-flve,  and  I 
think  I  have  amply  demonstrated  that  I  set 
no  store  by  material  wealth  and  am  prepared 
to  sacrlflce  my  life.  To  you  such  a  version  of 
life  Is  a  rarity — but  here  It  Is  for  you  to 
behold. 

In  writing  this  letter  I  too  am  taking  upon 
myself  a  heavy  responsibility  to  Russian  his- 
tory. But  not  to  take  upon  oneself  the  task 
of  seeking  a  way  out,  not  to  undertake  any- 
thing at  all,  is  an  even  greater  responsibility. 

A.  SoLZRcrrrrsTN. 
September  6,  1973. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or   NKW   JEKSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  6,  1974 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Lithuanian  people  have  a  glorious  his- 
tory which  dates  back  to  the  12th  cen- 
tury, and  February  16.  1974  was  the  day 
on  which  Lithuanians  throughout  the 
world  observed  the  56th  anniversary  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
Lithuania. 

The  only  country  where  the  people 
were  unable  to  celebrate  this  historic 
event  was  in  Lithuania  itself  because  of 
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the  coottauing  subjugation  and  awm- 
8ion  by  the  Soviet  Union.  However,  the 
Soviets  are  unable  to  suiH^ress  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  Lithuanian  people  for  free- 
dom and  the  exercise  off  their  human 
rights  as  demonstrated  by  the  events  of 
recent  years. 

Tint  brave  people  of  the  Baltic  repub- 
lic, jtut  as  those  of  other  nations  subju- 
gated by  Soviet  imperallsm  have  suffered 
untold  hardships  since  their  unjust  an- 
nexation by  Soviet  Russia  in  1940.  But 
they  have  also  demonstrated  a  remark- 
able courage  and  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  true  democracy. 

I  sincerely  Yiope  that  our  Interest  In 
their  great  and  proud  nation  will  not  end 
within  our  profound  expressions  of 
sympathy  and  admiration.  I  think  they 
are  entitled  to  more  than  that.  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  we,  by  positive  action, 
win  support  efforts  to  maintain  the  uni- 
versal principles  of  Independence,  i>er- 
sonal  liberty,  and  human  dignity  and 
demonstrate  that  we  do  not  recogntee  the 
illegal  acts  which  deprived  the  Lithu- 
anians of  their  freedom  and  that  we  are 
determined  to  work  toward  the  goal 
which  they  acquired  on  February  16, 
1918. 

Without  Justice  to  all  the  oppressed 
people  there  can  be  no  hope  for  a  Just 
and  permanent  peace. 

I  pay  my  deep  respects  to  the  cour- 
age, patriotism,  and  love  of  freedom  and 
liberty  to  that  gallant  nation.  I  share  the 
fond  hopes  and  prayers  of  those  who  ex- 
press faith  in  the  restoration  of  freedom 
to  the  Lithuanian  people. 

I  hope  that  the  time  win  not  be  too 
far  distant  when  Uthuanla,  free  and 
strong  and  dedicated  to  liberty  and  Jus- 
tice, wUl  once  again  take  Its  rightful 
place  ^"'^'"g  the  sovereign  nations. 


REPORT  ON  UNSAFE  CAMP  TENTS 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF  mw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7,  1974 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  hidden 
dangers  which  can  threaten  the  health 
and  safety  of  Americans  sometimes  re- 
main hidden,  because  the  ramifications 
of  the  danger  escape  detection.  Such  a 
situation  has  been  revealed  in  a  special 
report  on  the  hidden  hazards  in  tent 
camping  which  was  telecast  by  WNBC- 
TV  of  New  York  City  on  March  4,  1974. 
The  report  noted  that  because  of  the 
iisually  bucolic,  relaxed  atmosphere  of 
camping  there  seems  to  be  no  conscious 
concern  about  one  particular  danger: 
Fire. 

In  Its  report,  WNBC-TV  alerted 
Americans  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
tents  in  their  possession,  as  well  as  most 
of  the  tents  in  the  commercial  market, 
were  in  fact  nothing  less  than  vertical 
candles.  This  is  because  so  many  of  the 
tents  are  constructed  of  a  fabric  made 
of  paraffln-coated  cotton. 

The  report  was  produced,  written,  and 
reported  by  Bernard  Gavzer,  investiga- 
tive reporter  for  WNBC-TV.  It  emerged 
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from  prior  wotk.  done  by  William  Perez, 
Oavzer's  colleague  on  the  television  sta- 
tiim's  Investigative  \mlt.  Perez  had 
earlier  produced  a  report  on  fire  hazards 
in  aircraft.  I  am  Inserting  a  copy  of  this 
well-done  report  in  the  Rscohd  at  this 
point  so  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
may  have  the  benefit  of  It: 
Tentb 

Jim  Haktz:  The  story  we're  about  to  re- 
port has  some  scenes  of  a  badly  injured 
boy,  which  may  be  upsetting  to  some  view- 
ers, but  this  report  about  hidden  hazards 
In  camping,  speclflcally  danger  of  death  and 
injury  from  tent  fires  Is  so  Important  we 
tirge  you  to  watch  it.  This  report  was  pro- 
duced and  written  by  Bernard  Oa^r  of 
WNBC-TV's  special  mveetlgatlve  xmit. 

It  seems  so  rustic,  carefree,  peaceful,  but 
there's  a  hidden  danger  in  tent  camping, 
one  which  the  tent  Indvistry  has  treated  like 
a  secret.  It's  the  hazard  of  fire.  The  worst 
disasters  have  come  when  people  are  most 
vulnerable,  asleep  In  their  tents.  It's  a  risk 
that  threatens  millions  <rf  Americans  who 
go  camping.  That's  because  most  of  the 
smaU  tents  now  In  use  are  basically  paraffin 
and  cotton.  Tbej  are  like  candles  and  once 
they  start  burning  they  keep  burning.  The 
large  umbrella  tent  was  set  on  fire  by  its 
maker,  the  Olln  Corporation.  It  became  a 
flaming  mass  and  collapsed  in  two  minutes. 
The  pup  tent  was  burned  as  part  of  a  court 
case,  and  collapsed  In  about  one  minute. 

Bn.LT  Aquino.  I  dldnt  know  it'd  be  so  fast, 
so  quick.  Thought  It'd  take  flve,  ten  minutes, 
probably,  or  more. 

Haktz  :  That's  Billy  Aquino  of  San  Antonio. 
On  the  night  of  Jime  13th,  1971,  he  was  In 
the  back  yard  of  a  scoutmaster's  home  in 
Pensacola,  FlM'lda.  He  was  with  his  twin 
brother,  and  the  scoutmaster's  son.  They 
pitched  a  tent  like  this  one,  bought  with 
trading  stamps.  The  boys  got  some  light  by 
using  a  oandle  holder  like  this.  They  put 
the  candle  outside  the  tent,  and  went  to 
sleep. 

Avamo.  I  heard  someone  yeU,  "Fire,  fire," 
and  got  up.  I  saw — on  fire  In  fr<»t  of  me, 
and  I — and  I  waited  for  a  few  seconds,  and 
saw  Tom  Hammer  and  my  brother  Tom,  they 
went  out  betort  me.  We  stood  there  Just  for 
a  few  seconds.  .  .  . 

Hastz.  They  got  out:  Tom  Hammer  died 
the  next  day;  Tommy  Aquino  died  sixteen 
days  later. 

Aqthno.  First  time  I  saw  them,  I  saw  my- 
self, I  saw  my  face  and  I  was  kind  of  shocked. 
I  dont  really  notice  my  hands  now.  I  don't 
know  bow  long  .  .  . 

Habtz.  Besides  those  tents  now  on  the  mar- 
ket, there  are  literally  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  flammable  tents  which  people  have 
in  attics,  garages,  and  basements.  They  drag 
them  out  once  in  a  whUe  and  go  camping, 
or  let  the  kids  put  them  up  in  the  backyard. 
There  are  fire  retardant  tents,  like  this  one 
being  tested  by  the  Olln  Corporation.  No- 
tice that  the  fabric  sort  of  melts,  rather  than 
allowing  the  flame  to  spread  rapidly,  as  it  did 
In  the  other  umbrella  tent,  which  was 
burned. 

Franklin  Hauser,  the  San  Antonio  lawyer 
who  represented  BUly  Aqxilno,  claims  the  Boy 
Scouts  have  had  fire  retardant  tents,  they 
fall  to  promote  them. 

FHANKUN  Hattses.  "They  have  yet  to  adver- 
tise If  they  have  a  flame  retardant  tent,  and 
yet  I  know  personaJly  of  at  least  nine  Boy 
Scouts  who  were  either  klUed(?)  or  severely 
injured  when  they  were  using  a  tent  which 
was  not  flame  retardant. 

Lttot  CBaiBTomo.  We  have  had  a  number 
of  our  tents  that  are  fire  retardant.  the  light- 
weight tents.  And  we've  not  been  aeoretive 
about  it,  as  we  published  a  catalog  that  had 
the  tents  In  It.  It'a  ateted  there  that  they 
are  flre  retardant. 

Haktc.  Our  Investigation  shows  that  In  tb* 
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last  few  years,  there  have  been  at  least  flve 
deaths  and  twenty-one  gross  disfigurements 
in  such  fires.  We  simply  havent  been  able  to 
find  any  statistic  for  the  number  of  fires  or 
minor  injuries.  Obviously,  it  costs  more  to 
make  a  flre  retardant  tent.  How  much?  Ac- 
cording to  some  court  depositions,  by  textile 
chemists  from  eight  to  twelve  cents  a  square 
yard  extra.  On  the  average,  there's  ten  square 
yards  m  a  pup  tent,  so  It  would  come  to  about 
one  dollar. 

Olln  Corporation  is  one  of  the  large  man- 
ufacturing companies  now  making  tents, 
which  have  clear  warnings  on  the  tent  fabric 
itself.  Olln  made  the  change  after  it  was  the 
principal  loser  in  a  nine  hundred  thousand 
dollar  settlement  given  Billy  Aquino.  Our  In- 
vestigation shows:  one,  most  tents  are  fire 
hazardous;  two,  there  is  no  federal  standard 
for  the  industry;  three,  retail  sales  people 
often  are  Ignorant  or  Just  lying  about  tent 
flammabillty;  four,  labelling  and  warnings 
are  now  wholly  inadeqxiate;  flve,  flre  re- 
tardant tents  might  cost  more,  but  not 
much. 

Billy  Aquino  is  trying  to  return  to  some 
sort  of  normal  routine,  he's  a  brave  yoting 
man.  Perhaps  one  day  he  will  even  fulflU 
his  desire  to  become  an  astronaut.  But  Billy 
has  already  been  some  sort  of  astronaut  tor 
society.  His  tragedy  and  his  lonely  voyage  of 
pain  and  suffering  have  opened  the  doors  on 
a  highly  dangerous  problem.  Maybe  Billy's 
sufi'erlng  will  bring  us  the  awareness  we  need 
to  prevent  future  tent  mishaps. 

Haxtz.  Since  we  began  our  Investigation, 
the  tent  industry  is  urging  some  federal 
standards.  A  spokesman  for  a  major  trade 
group  t<rid  us  the  industry  has  no  alterna- 
tives, morally  or  economically,  other  than 
changing  to  flre  retardant  tents.  Right  now, 
there  are  labels  such  as  this  one  in  red  and 
black  that  say  in  plain  words  that  tents  can 
bum  quickly.  Tents  that  would  resist  burn- 
ing would  be  better,  but  at  least  these  new 
labels  are  being  honest  with  the  public. 


TRIBUTE  TO  NORTHERN  MICHIOAN 
RESIDENT 


HON.  PHIUP  E.  RUPPE 

or  mcHifiAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AITVES 

Thursday,  March  7,  1974 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  oc- 
currence in  the  upper  peninsula  of 
Michigan  deserves  the  attention  of  those 
who  say  all  is  not  well  in  the  United 
States  to  1974.  The  statement  which  fol- 
lows should  serve  to  reaffirm  that  com- 
passion and  courage  are  stiU  alive.  I  feel 
privileged  to  commend  Craig  Denholm 
of  the  11th  District  of  Michigan  in  the 
CoNGRESsiOKAi.  RECORD  by  formally  ac- 
knowledging his  selQess  action  on  De- 
cember 24,  1973.  The  statement  follows: 

On  December  34,  1973,  my  family  from  the 
Washington,  D.C.  area,  came  to  Oaylord, 
Michigan  to  celebrate  Christmas  with  my 
brother's-ln-law.  Unfortunatrty.  I  suffered  a 
heart  attack  on  that  morning  at  the  age  of 
39.  "The  unusual  aspect  of  this  episode  and 
my  purpose  for  writing  is  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  an  outstanding  yotuig  resident  of 
your  great  state.  Craig  Denholm,  855  S. 
Court,  Oaylord.  Michigan  49735,  an  entiployee 
of  the  CSudet  Motel,  observed  my  coUapae 
and  Immediately  came  to  my  aid.  Having  lost 
his  own  lather  to  a  heart  attack,  be  knew 
exactly  what  to  do.  While  others  called  for 
the  Rescue  Squad,  he  applied  external  heart 
massage  until  relieved  by  the  Rescue  Squad. 
As  attested  by  a  statement  by  my  doctor, 
without  Craig's  quick  and  knowledgeable  ef- 
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forts,  any  ncUoa  by  tb»  excellent  nAciie 
Squad  or  later  at  tbe  folly  oompetent 
pltal  mlglkt  have  been  ftiHUeoe  or  so  <M  lyed 
tbat  I  would  Have  mfliired  irreparable  l^aln 
damage.  Because  of  Craig's  actlona,  i 
Is  true  and  I  am  wall  on  tlM  road  to  reoo^^ry. 
Witli  appreciation, 

KxNmcTR  R.  Vkt  I. 


REGARDINO  VOTE  ON  HJl.  11193. 
THE  FEDERAL  ENERGY  ADMII#S- 
TRATION  ACT 


HON.  BEN  B.  BUCKBURN 

OF  csoaoiA 
IN  THB  HOUBX  OF  REFRKSRMTA'nVK 
Thursday,  March  7.  1974 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
posed  and  voted  against  the  FedJnJ 
Energy  Administration  Act  becau«  it 
falls  to  address  the  basic  and  crit  ial 
problem  of  energy  develc^ment  and  i  o- 
duction.  Worse,  this  act  will  compo^d 
our  present  problem  by  creating  a  po 
ful  OoTemment  bureaucracy  to 
vate  It. 

Tlirough  such  governmental  mpd 
and  regulation,  the  Federal  Energy  j  d- 
ministration  can  determine  the  life  or 
death  of  any  Industry  in  America.  3y 
simple  bureaucratic  whim  or  flat.  1  tls 
agency  can  grant  life  to  one  Industry  i  id 
slow  down  or  kill  another. 

In  short.  In  a  moment  of  crisis,  i  lis 
body  has  replaced  the  free  market  w  th 
still  another  Interruptlve  factor.  It  wo  Id 
appear  that  my  colleagues  have  lean  ed 
little  from  the  grim  and  costly  lessoru  of 
history.  It  was  bureaucratic  lnterruptl(  ns 
of  the  normal  economic  flow  of  sup  ily 
and  demand  that  led  to  our  present  at  i- 
ous  shortage  in  such  critical  commodlttes 
as  steel,  paper,  and  fertilizers  as  wellj  is 
in  petroleum  products. 

In  large  measure,  most  recognL  jd 
economists  trace  these  shortages  to  '  le 
wage  and  price  controls  Imposed  by  le 
administration  in  August  1971. 

This  is  now  compounded  by  a  wors<  a- 
Ing  milk  shortage  caused  by  feed  sU  :k 
prices  so  high  that  the  costs  of  prodi  c- 
tlon  of  milk  is  higher  than  the  antj  1- 
pated  sale  price  of  the  raw  milk.  Un<  er 
such  circumstances,  dairy  farmers  i  re 
reducing  herds  and  production  capah  l- 
tles  at  a  time  when  demand  Is  increasi:  g. 
Such  results  of  Government  meddl  tg 
have  become  the  rule  rather  than  #ie 
exofeptlon. 

My  colleagues  seem  to  forget  tha 
was  Government  regulation  under 
giiise  of  Improving  and  Insuring  fre 
service  that  led  to  bankruptcy  for 
Nation's  largest  rallrxMul. 

When  the  Independent  truckown^rs 
foimd  themselves  caught  In  the  unbei  r- 
able  squeeze  of  rising  prices  and  reduc  d 
income,  the  bureaucracy  known  as  t  le 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  fou  d 
itself  unable  to  respond.  Antlquat  d 
anachronism  that  It  Is.  It  was  alrea  y 
overburdened  by  self -inu>06ed  stagnati  a 
of  papCTwork,  It  Is  this  same  ICC  tb  A 
today  stifles  development  of  urgent  y 
needed  satellite  cities  and  dispersal  if 
business  and  housing  activities  from  <^ 
overly  Impacted  major  cities. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  dismal  performance  of  economies 
contrcdied  by  aovemment  bureaucracies 
stands  In  chilling  contrast  with  the  per- 
formance of  those  controlled  by  t^e  free 
flow  of  an  unfettered  market. 

That  the  Congress  would  respond  to 
the  energy  shortage  with  this  kind  of 
legislation  worries  me  greatly  and  gives 
me  considerable  reason  to  fear  for  the 
future. 

Certainly,  additional  efforts  miist  be 
made  to  develop  new  energy  sources.  But 
these  efforts  must  create  Incentives  for 
research,  exploration,  and  production  of 
such  oiergy. 

I  would.  Indeed,  support  Government 
funding  designed  to  assure  research  and 
development  necessary  to  achievement  of 
such  a  goal.  I  would  support  moves  to 
grant  special  tax  treatment  to  industries. 
Institutions,  or  individuals  attempting 
Innovative  techniques  In  energy  produc- 
tion or  use.  For  this  is  the  sort  of  thing 
we  must  have  If  we  are  truly  to  address 
ourselves  to  our  energy  problem. 

Sadly,  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion Act  is  not  such  a  vehicle.  Rather, 
I  see  it  as  perhaps  a  fateful  step  toward 
further  Government  Intervention  and 
Imposition  in  the  already-badly  battered 
marketplace. 
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NO  ROLLBACK  ON  GASOUNE 
PRICE 


HON.  WILUAM  LEHMAN 


or  nouDA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Thunday.  March  7.  1974 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
those  Members  who  changed  his  mind 
on  the  price  rollback  provision  contained 
in  nn.  11793.  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration Act,  I  would  like  to  put 
forth  my  reasons  for  doing  so. 

I.  too,  would  like  to  offer  the  people  I 
represent  a  reduction  in  oil  and  gasoline 
prices.  While  a  price  rollback  would 
offer  temi)orary  relief,  It  is  not  a  long- 
term  solution.  We  have  already  Involved 
the  Federal  Government  in  private  en- 
terprise to  such  an  extent  that  we  are 
now  compounding  the  problem  Instead 
of  solving  It.  I  have  previously  had  mis- 
givings about  the  Idea  of  a  price  rollback, 
and  the  comments  of  my  colleague  from 
Florida,  Sam  Gibbons,  during  yester- 
day's debate  convinced  me  that  rolling 
back  prices  is  not  the  best  way  to  go 
about  this. 

With  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
working  on  excess  profit  taxes  for  t^e 
oil  companies,  we  can  expect  to  have  a 
bill  on  the  floor  within  the  next  few 
months  that  will  deal  more  wisely  with 
the  problems  of  excess  profits  and  costs 
to  consumers.  By  taxing  excess  profits 
and  thereby  discouraging  excess  costs 
that  consumers  would  otherwise  have 
to  pay,  we  will  both  help  the  consumer 
and  encourage  exploration  and  develop- 
ment by  the  oil  companies. 

Second.  Just  as  the  President  vetoed 
the  National  Energy  Emergency  Act  be- 
cause of  the  rollback  provision,  we  could 
expect  a  veto  of  this  bill  for  precisely  the 
same  reason.  I  do  not  believe  we  can 


afford  to  spend  more  time  debating  this 
issue.  The  mergy  problems  in  my  dis- 
trict are  not  getting  better  by  any  means ; 
the  FEO  office  in  Atlanta  is  concerned 
because  it  will  soon  lose  Its  90  day  per- 
sonnel aiHx>intments;  and  we  would  be 
back  where  we  started  from,  with  the 
all  confusion  that  accompanied  the  first 
weeks  of  FEO's  operation. 


CASE  FOR  A  FEDERAL  OIL  AND  GAS 
CORPORATION:  NO.  7 


HON.  MICHAa  HARRINGTON 

OP   KASSACHTTBRTS 

IN  THE  HOU8K  OP  REPRBSKNTATXVBS 
Thursday.  March  7.  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday  an  article  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
IngttHi  Post  explaining  that  consumers 
are  again  being  forced  to  realize  price 
Increases  for  gasoline. 

These  increases  are  necessary,  the 
Federal  Energy  Office  claims,  to  provide 
the  oil  companies  an  incentive  to  produce 
increased  amounts  of  gasoline,  instead 
of  heating  oil.  as  the  weather  gets 
warmer. 

In  light  of  the  revenues  the  major 
oil  firms  are  now  recording,  increasing 
these  profits  at  the  expense  of  consum- 
ers is  unconscionable.  I  believe  that 
measures  to  make  the  petroleum  indus- 
try more  competitive  must  be  adopted 
before  any  escalation  In  "production  In- 
centives" is  even  c(Hisldered. 

I  have  Introduced  legislation  to  set  up 
a  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Corp.  As  I  have 
expressed  in  previous  extensions  of  re- 
marks in  the  RicoBO,  the  corporation 
would  enter  the  producing  sector  of  the 
oil  Industry  with  the  aim  of  enhancing 
competition. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  request 
that  the  March  1. 1974.  Washington  Post 
article  be  Inserted  in  the  Record: 

Two-CUfT  Bm  nt  Oas  Cost  Bkcw  Tooat 
(By  Peter  MUllus) 

Oasollne  prices  at  most  service  stations 
wUl  go  up  another  a  cents  today,  and  wlU 
probably  rise  at  least  anotber  cent  later  in 
Marcb. 

One  on  company,  Oetty,  wltb  outlets  In 
11  northeastern  states,  said  it  to  raising  its 
prices  S.36  cents  a  gallon  effective  today. 
That  is  on  top  of  the  general  two-cent  in- 
crease ezi>ected. 

Oasollne  prices,  which  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment says  make  up  about  3  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  Uvlng,  have  already  gone  up  25  per 
cent  in  the  last  year,  and  roee  6  per  cent  in 
January  alone.  The  average  UJB.  price  for 
regular  gasoline  was  48.6  cents  a  gaUon  in 
January. 

A  two-oent  Increase,  to  take  effect  today, 
was  granted  to  the  nation's  Independent 
service  station  operators  last  Saturday  by 
federal   energy   chief   WUIlam   E.   Simon. 

That  Is  for  the  service  station  operators 
themselves.  In  addition  to  the  prices  they 
pay  their  supplying  companies  and  pass 
along  to  their  customers.  The  independent 
operators,  who  run  SO  per  cent  of  the  na- 
tion's gas  stations,  had  threatened  a  "pump- 
out"  to  protest  their  deoUnlng  profits. 

The  supplying  companies  are  also  expected 
to  raise  their  prices  In  March,  as  Oetty  an- 
nounced It  was  doing.  First  of  all,  they 
are  allowed  to  pass  on  the  rising  price  of 
crude  oil.  which  Oetty  said  was  one  factor 
In  Its  announcement. 
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geoond.  Simon's  Federal  Energy  Office  la 
allowing  refiners  to  raise  their  gasoline  prices 
1  cent  beginning  today,  to  induce  them  to 
Btart  producing  more  gasoline  per  barrel  of 
crude  oU  and  less  heating  oU  and  other 
distillates. 

Last  wmter,  when  he  wanted  more  heating 
oil.  Simon  had  let  them  charge  more  for 
that,  and  cut  back  on  what  they  could  charge 
for  gasoline. 

Oetty,  a  relattvely  small  company.  Is  the 
flist  to  announce  how  much  prices  to  Its 
dealers  will  go  up  In  Bfarch.  It  Is  not  known 
bow  much  the  prices  of  the  major  companies 
wiUgoup. 

WbUe  prices  continued  upward,  some 
17,000  coal  miners  In  West  Virginia  con- 
tinued to  stay  home  from  work  yesterday, 
saying  they  cannot  get  enough  gasoline  to 
get  to  the  mines.  Their  walkout,  now  two 
days  dd,  has  stopped  production  of  an  esti- 
mated 176,000  tons  a  day  of  metallurgical 
coal   used   mainly   in   steel-making. 

Simon's  energy  oflice  aas  ordered  additional 
gasoline  sent  into  West  Virginia,  but 
Oov.  Arcb  A.  Moore  Jr.  says  much  of  it  hadnt 
arrived. 

■ITie  miners,  some  of  whom  have  to  drive 
long  distances  to  and  from  work,  also  want 
Moore  to  rescind  an  order  of  his  barring 
gascdlne  sales  to  anyone  whose  tank  Is  more 
than  one-quarter  full.  A  United  Mine 
WOTkers  spokesman  here  said  Moore  promised 
on  Wednesday  that  be  would  relax  the  order, 
but  basnt  done  so  yet. 

In  other  developments  yesterday; 

The  American  Petroleum  Institute  said 
both  crude  oU  imports  and  gasoline  produc- 
tion In  the  United  States  Increased  some- 
what In  the  week  ended  Feb.  22  from  the 
week  before. 

MoOraw-Hlll  Publications  Co.  said  its 
latest  survey  showed  energy-producing  com- 
p«nies  have  sharply  Increased  their  planned 
new  inveetments  from  the  total  projected 
last  faU.  The  petroleum  industry  bad 
plazmed  about  $6.6  billion  In  Investment, 
and  now  plans  $7.88  billion,  McGraw-Hill 
said. 


POST  CARD  VOTER  REGISTRAllON 
BILL 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

ov  jcnnnsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTtttrsdav,  March  7.  1974 

Mr.  "FBESZESj.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
event  we  have  the  unfortunate  experi- 
ence oS  voting  on  HJl.  8053,  the  poet 
card  vot«r  registration  bill,  I  Intend  to 
offer  the  following  amendments: 

Amsmsmknt  to  H.R.  8068,  as  Rxpobtbd. 

OmOOD  BT  Mb,  ntENZKI. 

Page  14,  line  17,  strike  out  "or  poUtical 
subdivision  thereof"  and  Insert  in  lieu  there- 
of, "of  a  county,  town,  or  township  election 
board.  <v  of  a  county,  town,  or  township 
voter  registration  board.". 


AifBMDifXirr  TO  HJfl.  8063.  as  RxpoBTaD. 
OmEBBD  BT  Mb.  ntnrzxL 

Page  16.  strike  out  lines  17.  18,  and  19. 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(3)  provide  InfcMmation  to  State  offldals 
conoMrnlng  voter  reglstratlon-by-mall  and 
Infonnatlon  relating  to  election  administra- 
tion generaUy; 
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AMXNsifXirT  TO  HJt.  8063,  as  Bbpobtbd, 

OSTKBBO  BT  Ma.  PBbmbbi, 
Page  17,  line  11,  strike  out  "and  as  the  Ad- 
minlstratitm  determines  appropriate". 

Ameitomknt  to  H.R. '  8063,  As  Rkpoetbd 
Oitxbed  bt  Mb.  Pbxkzbl 

Page  IS,  strike  out  Une  32  and  all  that 
folows  through  page  19,  line  2,  and  Insert  to 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(c)  The  Postal  Service  shall  distribute  the 
registration  forms  no  earUer  than  120  days 
or  no  later  than  80  days  before  the  close  of 
registration  for  each  biennial  general  elec- 
tion. 

AMZNDHXirr  to  HJl.  8053,  as  REpOB-rn), 
OrrEBBD  BT   Mb.   Frenzbl 

Page  21,  line  13,  immediately  after  "that 
State."  insert  the  following: 

The  Administration  Is  authorized  to  com- 
pensate any  State  which  adopts  a  centralized 
accounting  system  for  voter  registration  form 
processing  costs. 
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REMOVAL  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL 
BARRIERS  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

OP  tbxas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7,  1974 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  has  always  been 
In  the  forefront  of  the  effort  to  Improve 
the  design,  construction,  and  alteration 
of  buildings,  its  own  and  others,  to 
overcome  architectural  barriers  for  the 
handicapped.  The  VA's  first  steps  in  the 
field  were  taken  back  in  the  1950's.  For- 
timately  for  the  entire  coimtry  other 
groups  have  adopted  and  utilized  stand- 
ards which  have  been  set  by  the  agency. 

Several  months  ago  the  VA  Issued  new 
construction  standards  which,  while  ap- 
plying only  to  the  170  VA  hospitals  and 
other  VA  facilities,  will  hopefully  lead  to 
implementation  in  both  public  and  pri- 
vate facilities,  llie  new  standards  in- 
clude requirements  for  wider  sidewalks 
and  shallower  gradients;  Improved  ac- 
cessibility to  and  from  parking  lots  and 
curb  ramps  at  Intersection  of  roads  and 
walks  for  wheelchair  users;  Improvement 
in  toilet  facilities  for  the  handicapped; 
lower  drinking  fountains;  modifications 
of  passenger  elevators  including  audible 
signals  to  assist  the  blind;  and  other  pro- 
visions to  make  it  more  likely  for  these 
individuals  to  participate  fully  In  activi- 
ties on  the  same  basis  as  those  who  do 
not  suffer  the  loss  of  any  physical  func- 
tion. 

Dr.  Marc  J.  Musser,  the  chief  medical 
director,  and  Mr.  Vlggo  Miller,  assistant 
admindstrator  for  construction  of  the 
VA,  have  been  most  active  in  developing 
these  new  standards  and  I  commend 
them  for  thdr  leadership. 

I  Include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the 
text  of  the  newly  promulgated  stand- 
ards: 

Accomvodations  roB  tbx  Phtsicaixt 
Hai«sicapfb> 


This  standard  eatabUahes  policy  for  the 
design,  construction,  and  alteration  of  cer- 


tain VA  buildings  and  faculties  so  that 
physically  handicapped  persons  wiU  have 
ready  access  to,  and  use  of,  such  buildings 
and  f  acUlUes. 

FBIBBAL  XAW  AKD  BBGUUITIONS 

The  design,  construction,  and  alteration  of 
VA  buUdlngs  and  faculties  shall  comply  wltb 
the  foUowing  appUcable  Federal  law  and 
regulations : 

a.  Public  Law  90-480,  approved  August  12, 
1968,  entitled  "An  Act  to  insure  that  certain 
bulldmgs  financed  with  Federal  funds  are  so 
designed  and  constructed  as  to  be  accessible 
to  the  physically  hanlcapped";  (42  VS.C. 
4161 ) ,  as  amended. 

b.  Federal  Property  Management  Regula- 
tions, Chapter  101,  Subpart  101-17.7,  en- 
tlUed  "Acconunodations  for  the  PhyslcaUy 
Handicapped":    (41  CFR  101-17.7). 

VA  SirPPLElCEIfTABT  STANDABOS 

The  applicable  Federal  Property  Manage- 
ment Regulations  (41  CFR  101-17.7)  require 
conformance  to  the  minimum  standards  con- 
tained In  the  "American  Standard  Specifica- 
tion for  Making  BuUdlngs  and  Facilities 
Accessible  to,  and  Usable  by,  the  Physically 
Handicapped.  Number  Al  17.1-1961",  ap- 
proved by  the  American  National  Standards 
Institute,  Inc.  In  addition  to  the  basic  minl- 
miim  standards  m  ANSI  A117.1-1961,  the 
VA  requires  conformance  to  the  supple- 
mentary standards  prescribed  in  the  foUow- 
ing paragraphs  of  this  VA  construction 
standard.  These  supplementary  VA  standards 
are  not  mtended  to  be  a  substitute  for  aU  the 
basic  standards  in  ANSI  Al  17.1-1961.  To 
forestall  misinterpretations  and  to  avoid  po- 
tential conflicts  between  the  two  standards, 
the  unsupplemented  basic  standards  In  ANSI 
A117.1-1961  are  neither  repeated  nor  para- 
phrased in  this  VA  construction  standard. 
However,  this  VA  construction  standard  shaU 
govern  wherever  it  devUtes  from  ANSI 
A117.1-1961. 

STTE   DBVELOPMBNT 

WaVct 
Walks  shall  be  at  least  72  Inches  wide  and 
shall  have  a  gradient  not  greater  than  3  per- 
cent. A  ramp  shaU  be  substituted  for  any 
walk  where  the  gradient  of  the  walk  would 
otherwise  exceed  3  percent.  The  ran^M  shaU 
comply  with  the  requirements  prescribed  m 
paragraph  5a  of  this  VA  construction  stand- 
ard. Walks  that  have  gradients  of  from  2  to  3 
percent  shall  be  provided  with  level  plat- 
forms at  200-foot  Intervals  and  at  inter- 
sections with  other  walks.  A  walk  shall  have  a 
level  platform  that  Is  at  least  6  feet  by  6 
feet,  at  the  entry  to  a  buUdlng,  or  where  the 
direction  of  trafflc-fiow  changes.  These  plat- 
forms shall  extend  at  least  18  Inches  beyond 
each  side  of  the  doorway  for  single  leaf  doOTs 
and  12  Inches  for  double  leaf  doors.  Walks  and 
platforms  shall  have  nonsllp  surfaces.  Warn- 
ing lines  of  a  contrasting  color  shaU  be  pro- 
vided across  the  fuU  width  of  a  walk  at  its 
intersection  with  a  vehiciilar  traffic  lane.  The 
warning  lines  shall  be  perpendicular  to  the 
vehlciilar  traffic  lane  and  shall  extend  not 
less  than  3  feet  from  the  vehicular  traffic 
lane.  In  order  to  be  perceptible  to  the  touch 
when  swept  by  the  cane  of  a  bimd  person, 
the  warning  Unes  sbaU  be  composed  of  dur- 
able nonsllp  strips  that  project  approxl- 
nuktely  1/16-inch  above  the  finished  surface 
of  the  walk.  The  strips  shall  be  3  inches  wide; 
a  3-Lncb  clear  space  shaU  be  left  between 
them. 

Porfcinff  lots 

Spaces  that  are  accessible  and  proximate  to 
the  main  entrance  and  to  the  outpatient  en- 
trance to  each  biilldlng  ot  faculty  shaU  be 
set  aside  and  identified  for  use  \yy  individ- 
uals with  physical  disabilities.  When  placed 
between  two  conventional  diagonal  or  bead- 
on  parking  spaces,  single  parking  q>aces  for 
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IndlTlduaU  with  pbjtieal  dkahJlltlna  dLdl 
IM  It  (Mt  e  InohM  wlda.  If  mult^la  pazi  ag 
ap»c«s  an  provltled  for  Individuals  wttli  P%*- 
ical  diaabUltlM,  each  oT  the  parting 
sbaU  be  not  len  than  9  feet  wld«:  In  afU- 
tlon,  a  elflar  space  4  faet  wld*  shaU  ha  ]§«- 
Tided  betiTBen  tha  adjacent  i>arklng 
and  also  on  the  outalde  of  the  end 
Ciirb  nunpa  (curb  cuts)  shall  be  provided 
between  the  parking  qiaoea  used  by  lndl«d- 
uals  with  idiysScal  disabilities  and  the  k 
cess  walks  to  those  parking  spaces.  The  cfrb 
ramps  shall  comply  with  the  detailed 
ards  m  the  f(rilowlng  paragraph  4c. 

Curb  rawjM  ■  cw>  cuU 
Curb  ramps  shall  be  provided  at  all  h^j^- 
sectlons  of  roads  and  walks.  The  curb  nu  pa 
shall  be  not  leas  than  4  feet  wide;  they  aiaU 
not  have  a  slope  greater  than  8  percent,  nd 
preferably  not  greater  than  6  percent.  '  he 
vertical  angle  between  the  surface  of  a  c  irb 
ramp  and  the  surface  of  a  road  or  gu  tor 
shall  not  be  leas  than  176  degrees;  the  tra  sl- 
tlon  between  the  two  surfaces  shall  be 
smooth.  Warning  lines  that  meet  the  requ  re- 
ments  In  the  preceding  paragraph  4a  shal  be 
provided  on  a  ctirh  ramp  at  Its  Interseei  on 
with  a  vehicular  traffic  lane.  Curb  ramp*  a!  all 
have  nonsUp  surfaces. 

BU1UUM08 

Jtamp$  trtth  gradients 

Any  walks  or  floors  shall  be  ramped  If  he 
slope  exceeds  8  psfcent.  Rampe  shall  not  Ipve 
a  slope  greater  than  g  percent,  and 
ably  not  greater  than  B  percent.  The 
shaU  have  handrails  on  both  sldee;  ei 
handrail  shall  have  a  elearanoe  of  not 
than  IH  Inches  between  the  back  oT 
handrail  and  the  wall  or  any  other  v< 
surface  behind  It.  Bamps  shall  not  be 
than  4  feet  wide  dear  between  curbs; 
ShaU  be  provided  on  both  sides.  The 
shall  not  be  less  than  4  Inches  high 
Inches  wide.  A  level  platform  in  a  ramp  stall 
not  be  leas  than  the  full  width  of  the  n  np 
and  not  less  than  5  feet  long.  Entrance  p  it- 
forms  and  ramps  shall  be  provided  with  |  v- 
tectlve  weather  barriers  to  shield  U  »m 
against  hasardous  conditions  resulting  fi  tm 
Inclement  weather.  Rampe  and  level  p  tt- 
forms  in  rampe  shall  have  nonslip  surfa  es. 
Entrance* 

Entrances  shall  be  level,  within  the  |  re- 
quirements of  this  standard.  Kntrances  U\  all 
ou^;>atlent  bulldlags  and  faculties  shall  be 
\uable  by  ladlvlduaU  with  physical  dlaal  U- 
ties.  Routes  to  the  entrances  that  are  ao  m- 
slUe  to.  and  usable  by.  the  handicapped  s  all 
be  marked  by  directional  signs  placed  at 
parking  lot.  the  main  entrances,  and 
the  way  to  the  accessible  entrances:  tbeiko- 
cesslble  entrances  themselves  shaU  also  bo 
marked  by  MentMcatUm  signs.  The  s)  ;ns 
ShaU  Incorporate  the  International  Syn  HU 
of  AoceaHbiUtp  for  the  Handicapped,  as  ]  re- 
scrlbed  in  paragraph  ftj  of  this  VA  ooosti  ic- 
tiOQ  standard. 

Doora  and  doorwaift 
Single-leaf  doors,  and  at  least  one  lea  of 
double-leaf  doors,  shall  have  a  clear  opeii  ng 
of  no  less  than  34  Inches  and  shall  be  o|  ht- 
aUe  by  a  single  effort.  "Operable  by  a  sli  (>• 
effort"  means  that  they  can  be  opened  !  he 
full  width  at  the  doorway  toy  a  single  pus!  or 
pull  of  not  more  than  8  pounds  of  press  re, 
and  preferably  not  more  than  6  pou  lis. 
Tliresholds  shall  not  project  above  the  n- 
ished  floor.  The  oenterline  of  door  han(  les 
shall  l>e  not  more  ttian  3d  Inches  above  he 
floor.  Lever  type  handlee  are  preferred  <  in- 
stead  of  door  knobs.  At  full  g^ass  doors,  wii  n- 
ing  lines  ot  a  contrasting  color  diall  be  n  "o- 
vided  on  the  floor  across  the  full  width  of  i  he 
doorway.  The  warning  lines  shall  be  i|  >r- 
pendleular  to  the  door  and  shall  extend  I  lot 
less  than  3  feet  on  both  sides  of  the  door;  In 
order  to  be  perceptible  to  the  touch  wJlen 
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swept  by  the  oane  at  a  blind  person,  the 
warning  lines  shaU  be  oompoaed  of  duraUe 
nontflp  abrasive  strips  that  project  approxi- 
mately M«-tBck  above  the  fliiwhwd  sufaee  at 
the  floor.  The  stripe  shaU  be  8  inches  wide;  a 
3-inch  dear  space  Shall  be  left  between  them. 
Stat-t 

Handrails  shaU  be  provided  on  both  sides 
of  stairs.  The  handrails  shaU  be  designed  ao 
that  loose  clothing  cannot  ca^ch  over  their 
ends.  Treads  shall  have  nonsUp  surfaoss  and 
shall  have  nosings  of  a  color  In  contrast  to 
the  general  color  of  the  stairs.  The  contrast- 
ing color  shall  extend  1  inch  down  the  riser 
and  1  inch  deep  along  the  full  length  of  the 
tread.  At  the  top  and  bottom  of  stairs,  warn- 
ing lines  of  a  contrasting  color  shall  be  pro- 
vided on  the  floor  across  the  full  width  of  the 
stairs.  The  warning  lines  shall  be  perpendi- 
cular to  the  stairs  and  shall  extend  not  less 
than  3  feet  from  the  stairs.  In  order  to  be 
perceptible  to  the  touch  when  swept  by  the 
cane  of  a  blind  person,  the  warning  lines 
shall  be  composed  of  durable  nonslip  abra- 
sive strips  that  project  approximately  Ha- 
inch  above  the  finished  surface  of  the  floor. 
The  stripe  shall  be  3  Inches  wide;  a  clear 
space  <rf  3  inches  shall  l>e  left  between  them. 
Toilet  Kooma 

Toilet  rooms  that  are  made  accessible  to. 
and  usatrie  by,  the  i^yalcally  handicapped 
shall  be  clearly  marked  by  signs  incorporat- 
ing the  International  Symtx)!  of  Acecaaibilitg 
for  the  Handioapped,  as  pree^rthed  in  para- 
graph 6J  of  this  VA  construction  standard. 
The  toilet  rooms  of  this  type  that  are  pro- 
vided for  visitors  shall  preferably  be  located 
on  the  level  at  which  the  visiters  enter  the 
building:  the  toilet  rooms  that  are  provided 
for  employees  shall  be  located  adjacent  to 
main  locker  rooms.  Every  toUet  room  of  this 
type  shall  I>e  provided  with  the  following: 
Water  Closet  Con^artment 

At  least  one  water  closet  conq>artment 
shall:  (a)  be  not  leas  than  8  feet  8  Inches 
wide  and  not  less  than  8  feet  deep;  (b)  have 
a  door  that  U  34  inchee  wide  which  swings 
out  and  that  is  not  located  directly  In  front 
of  the  water  doeet;  (c)  have  a  grab  rail  on 
one  side.  SO  Inchee  high,  i.^  inches  in  out- 
side diameter  with  1^  Inches  clearance  be- 
tween rail  and  wall;  and  (d)  have  one  wall 
mounted  water  doeet  with  Its  centertlne 
located  18  Inches  from  the  side  wall  to  which 
the  grab  raU  is  fastened,  and  placed  with  the 
seat  18  Inches  above  the  finished  floor. 

Xxceptton. — ^As  an  alternative  to  ttie  Im- 
mediately preceding  standards,  the  water 
closet  oompartment  may:  (a)  be  not  lees 
than  3  feet  8  inches  wide  and  not  less  than 
6  feet  8  Inches  deep;  (h)  have  a  door  that  Is 
34  inches  wide  which  swings  out;  (c)  have 
grab  rails  on  each  side,  80  inchee  high,  1^ 
inches  In  outside  diameter,  with  1^  Inches 
clearance  between  raU  aiMl  wall;  and  (d) 
have  one  waU  mounted  water  doeet  located 
oo  the  oenterline  of  the  rear  wall  ot  the  com- 
partment, and  placed  with  the  seat  30  Inches 
above  the  finished  floor. 

liavatories 

One  at  tha  lavatories  shall  be  either  a 
wheelchair  type.  VA  Equipment  Guide  List 
Symbol  No.  P-80WCL  and  have  a  tilted  mir- 
ror above  as  shown  on  VA  Architectural 
Standard  DeUQ  No.  IS;  or  it  shall  be  a  vanity 
type  as  shown  on  VA  Arohlteotural  Standard 
DetaU  No.  53.  Either  single  lever  (not  Tush- 
Pull"  type)  or  wiist  blade  water  oonlrois 
ShaU  be  provklsd  for  wheelchair  lavatories. 
A  paper  towel  dispenser  and  a  duplex  elec- 
trical receptacle  shaU  be  provided  within 
easy  reach  of  a  handicapped  individual  seated 
in  a  wheelchair  In  front  of  the  lavatory.  The 
dispenser  shaU  l>e  surface  nu>unted,  with  its 
bottom  no  higher  than  40  inchee  above  the 
finished  floor.  The  towel  dlsiienswr  diaU  be 
designed  for  multifold  Interlocking  paper 
towds. 
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urinals  shall  have  a  "«*""»»  fluflhlhg  han- 
dle mounted  not  more  than  40  Indies  above 
the  flnlshwd  floor.  Stall  urinals  extending  to 
the  floor  are  acceptable  for  uae  by  the  hand- 
icapped and  may  be  provided  under  this 
standard.  Wherever  waU  moimted  urinals  are 
provided  for  use  by  patients,  staff,  and/or 
the  general  public,  one  of  the  urinals  shaU 
be  mounted  with  the  lip  of  ttie  basin  not 
more  tban  IS  Inches  above  the  flnlshed  floor, 
BO  as  to  be  usable  by  the  handicapped. 
Entrance  Doors 

The  toUet  room  entrance  doors  shaU  be 
easy  opening,  8  feet  wide,  and  hinged  to 
swing  into  the  room.  Where  the  plan  arrange- 
ment would  otherwise  permit  a  direct  view 
of  the  toUet  room  irtiile  the  entrance  door  Is 
open,  a  suitable  screen  partition  shall  be 
provided  not  less  ttian  4  feet  away  fnxn  the 
entrance  door,  as  shown  on  VA  Architectural 
Standard   DetaU  No.   laA. 

Water  Tonntaina 

Water  fountains  and  water  coolers  provided 
for  the  handicapped  shall  l>e  set  into  alcoves 
and  ShaU  t>e  wall  mounted  with  the  rim  at 
34  inches  above  the  flnlshed  floor  and  provide 
a  minimum  elearanoe  of  27  Inches  under  the 
fountain.  aU  as  shown  on  VA  Architectural 
Standard  DetaU  No.  4C. 

Pvhlks  TeUphonee 
At  least  one  pubUc  tdephoiM  for  handi- 
capped Individuals  shaU  be  provided  on  each 
floor.  These  telephones  shaU  have  ampUflers 
on  the  receivers,  push  button  controls, 
and  cords  not  less  than  3  feet  long.  The  tele- 
phone cabinets  shaU  be  as.jdK>wn  on  VA 
Architectural  Standard  DeCulNo.  68. 
■—^levatora 

These  requlrenients  apply  to  aU  ele^ 
except  mortuary  and  frei^^t  elevatora,^  CaU 
buttons  in  devator  lobbies  ahaU  be  een' 
8  feet  4  Inches  above  the  flnlshed  floor.  Sig- 
nals audible  In  elevator  lobbies  shaU  emit  a 
sound  of  higher  pitch  for  upward  bound  ar- 
riving cars;  lower  pitch  for  downward  bound 
arriving  cars.  An  automatic  elevator  shaU 
have:  (1)  slow-acting  doors,  meaning  doors 
requiring  7  foot-pounds  or  lees  of  kinetic 
energy  to  close,  resulting  in  an  average  clos- 
ing speed  of  one  foot  per  second;  (2)  doors 
with  mechanical  safety  edges  and  twin  photo- 
electric light  ray  protection:  (3)  a  door  open- 
ing not  less  tban  36  inches  wide  and  prefer- 
ably 48  Inches  wide;  (4)  raised  or  engraved 
Identification  provided  on  the  p*Bd  adjacent 
to  each  control  button;  (5)  an  auxiliary  caU 
button  panel  In  the  car  ntounted  either  In 
the  front  reCum  paud  opposite  the  main  car 
operating  station  or  in  the  side  waU  of  the 
car  adjacent  to  the  entrance  strike  Jamb;  (6) 
the  auxUiary  caU  buttons  in  the  car  centered 
at  3  feet,  and  extended  not  more  than  3  feet 
6  inches,  above  the  floor  of  the  car  (where 
an  atixUlary  car  operating  panel  is  not  feasi- 
ble, the  main  car  operating  pand  shaU  meet 
these  height  lequhenienta);  (7)  double 
handrails  on  three  sides  at  the  car  located 
at  hdghts  of  32  Inchee  and  42  Inches  re- 
spectivdy  above  the  floor  of  the  car;  (8)  a 
car  that  Is  not  less  than  S  feet  8  Inches  wide 
and  8  feet  deep;  (8)  an  emergency  intercom 
station,  without  dial,  located  not  more  than 
40  Inchee  above  the  floor  of  the  car;  ( 10)  caU 
and  operating  buttons  tUuminated  and  pro- 
jecting from  the  panel  board;  and,  (11)  push- 
to-stop  emergency  buttons  raised  from  the 
panel  board. 

Utility/  outlets,  receptacles,  and  control* 
The  centerllnes  of  utility  outlets,  recep- 
tacles, switches,  and  controls  for  light,  heat 
(exclusive  of  thermostats) ,  ventilation,  win- 
dows, dr^Mriee,  plumbing  and  aU  similar  con- 
trols ot  frequent  or  essential  use,  diaU  be 
located  where  they  wlU  be  accessible  to  the 
handicapped  and  shaU  l>e  motmted  within  a 
range  o<  It  to  40  inches  above  the  finished 
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floor.  The  centerllnes  of  fire  alarm  boxes  shaU 

be  moxmted  48  Inches  at>ove  the  flnlshed  floor. 

Identification 

The  International  System  of  Acces»ihilit]f 
for  the  Handicapped  shaU  be  used  to  clearly 
identify  faculties  and  areas  that  are  designed 
for  full  access  and  use  by  aU  handicapped 
individuals.  The  Symbol  Is  Ulustrated  on  VA 
Arcbltectviral  Standard  Details  No.  45A  and 
46B. 

Cafeterias  and  retail  stores 

Food  serving  lanes  and  aisles  shall  not  be 
less  than  36  Inches  wide,  and  preferably  48 
inches  wide.  Cutlery  and  display  racks  shall 
tie  visible  to,  and  within  easy  reach  of,  an 
Individual  seated  in  a  wheelchair:  the  racks 
shall  not  be  higher  than  54  inches  above  the 
flnlshed  floor.  Tray  lines  should  be  contin- 
uous through  the  serving  and  dispensing 
areas  to  the  cashier's  station. 
Vestibules 

Where  a  vestibule  is  considered  necessary. 
Its  depth  shall  l>e  not  less  than  6  feet  6  inches 
and  both  doors  shall  swing  in  the  same  di- 
rection. 

Carpets 

Carpets  in  public  areas  shall  be  the  con- 
tract type  designed  for  heavy  traffic.  The  car- 
peting shaU  have  a  tight  weave  and  a  low 
pile,  preferably  a  tight  dense  loop  pile  and 
not  a  plush  or  cut  pUe.  Carpets  Installed 
without  luiderlayments  are  preferred  by 
wheelchair  users. 

Tables 

The  vertical  clear  space  between  the  bot- 
tom surface  of  a  table  and  the  finished  floor 
ShaU  not  be  less  than  30  inches;  nor  shall 
the  clear  space  l>e  olistructed  by  horizontal 
bracing,  skirts,  fasclas,  and  table  bases. 
Pedestal  base  or  cantUevered  type  tables  are 
preferred. 

Ash  trays 

The  Ups  of  wall  mounted  ash  trays  shall 
not  be  higher  tban  36  inches  al>ove  the  fln- 
lshed floor. 

KESCISSION 

VA  Construction  Standard  CD-28  "Facul- 
ties for  the  Handicapped  (Other  Than  Pa- 
Uents)".  dated  March  24,  1966,  is  hereby 
rescinded. 
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WORLD  OPINION 


HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

op   MXW   JEXSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1974 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
deep  regret  that  I  learned  of  my  friend 
Julia's  decision  not  to  seek  another  term 
in  the  House.  It  will  not  only  be  a  per- 
sonal loss  to  me  as  she  has  been  a  close 
friend  and  associate  of  mine  for  many 
years,  but  also  a  profound  loss  to  the 
people  she  has  served  so  well.  Blrs.  Han- 
sen has  not  only  produced  numerous  leg- 
islative Innovations,  in  addition  she  has 
also  demonstrated  that  recognition  and 
ability  must  be  measured  by  one's 
achievements  rather  than  by  raie's  race, 
creed,  or  in  this  case  sex.  It  has  been  a 
rewarding  experience  to  be  her  colleague 
and  I  know  my  own  stay  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress  has  been  enriched  by  her  pres- 
ence. I  want  to  wish  her  much  happiness 
and  success  In  any  future  endeavors 
which  she  may  pursue  in  her  new  role  as 
a  private  dtizenr. 

CXX 37»— Part  5 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 

or  nxziroxs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7.  1974 

Mr.  CX>LLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since 
I  came  to  Cwigress  17  years  ago,  I  have 
been  hearing  about  world  opinion.  Evi- 
dently only  Americans  have  to  worry 
about  it. 

Just  what  is  world  opinion?  If  there 
is  such  a  thing,  perhaps  it  can  be  foimd 
in  the  United  Nations  Organization,  to 
which  the  U.N.  cult  has  given  the  gran- 
diose designation  of  "world  body." 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  makeup  of 
the  United  Nations.  At  present  it  has  135 
members,  the  Soviet  Union  having  three 
memberships.  The  member  nations  have 
a  total  population  of  3,568,531,000,  which 
is  just  190,556,000  short  of  the  total  world 
population  of  3,759,087,000.  The  member 
nations  contain  94.93  percent  of  the 
earth's  people. 

Now  let  us  take  a  further  look  and  see 
how  close  the  organization  comes  to  re- 
flecting world  opinion.  A  majority  of  68 
votes  can  be  formed  by  nations  repre- 
senting 157,276,000  people,  or  4.41  per- 
cent of  the  world's  population.  A  two- 
thirds  majority  of  90  votes  can  be  formed 
by  nations  representing  346,193,000  peo- 
ple, or  9.70  percent  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation. 

Each  member  of  the  United  Nations, 
no  matter  how  large  or  how  small,  has 
one  vote.  Commimist  China,  with  800,- 
720,000  people,  has  one  vote.  Qatar,  with 
115,000  people,  has  one  vote. 

When  the  disparities  in  population  are 
taken  into  account,  we  find  that  Red 
China  and  India  each  have  a  voting 
strength  of  1,  while  Qatar  has  a  voting 
strength  of  6,963.  The  United  States  has 
a  voting  strength  of  4. 

All  of  the  members  put  together,  while 
having  a  total  of  135  votes — one  each — 
have  a  voting  strength  of  72,429.  In  other 
words,  the  United  States,  which  pays  the 
lion's  share  of  the  organization's  ex- 
penses, can  be  outnumbered  by  72,425 
to  4. 

No  other  nation  should  be  permitted 
to  vote  away  our  money,  our  resources, 
or  our  young  men,  but  votes  in  the 
United  Nations  could  furnish  some  indi- 
cation of  what  popular  opinion  through- 
out the  world  might  be,  provided  a  more 
intelligent  system  of  voting  were  put  into 
effect. 

If  one  vote  were  given  for  each  50,000 
people,  there  would  be  a  total  vote  of 
71,369  or  98.54  percent  of  the  present 
voting  strength.  Maldives  and  Qatar 
would  each  have  a  voting  strength  of  2 
instead  of  the  present  6,510  and  6,963, 
respectively.  The  United  States  would 
have  4,231  instead  of  the  present  4. 

Even  with  a  more  realistic  system  of 
vottog,  the  United  States  would  be  hope- 
lessly outnumbered,  67,138  to  4,231.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  keep  this 
imbalance  in  mind  when  this  body  con- 
siders S.  1868,  which  provides  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  PUlng  Act  concerning 
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the  Importation  of  strategic  raw  mate- 
rials including  Rhodesian  chrome  shall 
not  apply  to  prohibitions  or  regulations 
Issued  under  the  United  Nations  Partici- 
pation Act  of  1945. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  table  in- 
cludes the  population,  present  voting 
strength,  and  what  the  voting  strength 
would  be  imder  a  more  equitable  appor- 
tionment of  the  present  membership  of 
the  United  Nations  Organization.  I  am 
sure  that  my  colleagues  will  be  inter- 
ested in  these  statistics. 

The  table  follows: 


Membtri 


Approii- 

mate 

present 

Population         voting 

(thousands)     strength 


Vdinl 
strength 
if  Ijwr 
M,000> 


Afghanistan 17.  MO  45  35t 

Albania 2,230  359  45 

Algeria 15,270  52  305 

Argentina 23.920  33  478 

Australia 15.612  51  312 

Austria 7.490  107  150 

Bahamas I90  4.214  4 

Bahrain 220  3.640  4 

Barbados 240  3,336  5 

Belgium.. 9.691  83  194 

Bhutan 1,150  696  23 

Bolivia 5,190  154  104 

Botswana 690  1,160  14 

Brazil.. 100,100  8  2  002 

Bulgaria 8,580  93  172 

Burma. 28,900  28  578 

Burundi 3,400  236  68 

Cameroon 6,000  133  120 

Canada 22.047  36  441 

Central  African  Republic...  3. 000  267  60 

Chad 3,790  211  76 

Chile 10,000  80  200 

China,  Communist 800,720  1  16  014 

Colombia 23,000  35  460 

Congo  (ex-Fr««eh> 980  817  2» 

Costa  Rica 1.843  434  37 

Cuba... 8,750  S2  175 

Cyprus 651  1,230  13 

Czechoslov3kil_ 14.480  55  290 

Dahomey 2.830  283  S7 

Denmark 5.100  157  102 

Dominican  Republic 4,300  186  86 

Ecuador 6,598  121  132 

Egypt 34,839  23  697 

El  Salvador 3,760  213  75 

Equatorial  Guinea 300  2,669  6 

Ethiopia 25.930  31  519 

Fiji. MO  1,483  11 

Finland 4.630  173  93 

France 53,820  15  l,07t 

Gabon 500  1.601  10 

Gambia 380  2,107  '8 

Germany.  East 17.050  47  341 

Germany,  West 61,670  13  1,233 

Ghana 9.0M  88  182 

Greece 9.030  89  181 

Guatemala 5,600  143  1)2 

Guinea 4,110  I9S  82 

Guyana 750  1,068  15 

Haiti... 5.070  158  loi 

Honduras 2,680  298  54 

Hungary 10,400  77  208 

Iceland 210  3,813  4 

India 563,490  1  11,270 

Indonesia 120,400  7  2,408 

Iran 30,550  26  611 

Iraq 10,070  80  201 

Ireland 3.010  266  60 

Isrart 3,200  250  64 

Italy 54,350  15  1,087 

Ivory  Coast 4,530  177  91 

Jamaie* 1.920  417  38 

Japan 107.332  7  2,147 

Jordan 2.470  324  49 

Kenya 12,070  6C  241 

KMtt 7,250  110  145 

Kuwait „  910  880  18 

Uos 3,110  257  62 

Lebanon 2,960  271  59 

Lesotho 1.200  867  24 

Liberia I.KO  48S  33 

Libya 2.080  385  42 

Luxemburi.... .  350  2,288  7 

Malagasy 7,S5S  105  153 

Malawi 4.C7I  171  93 

Matayaia 10,920  73  218 

Maidivis 123  C.  510  2 

Mali 5^260  152  105 

Malta 322  t*t  « 

MauritMi* 1.230  651  25 

MasritiMi 840  153  17 

Mexico 52.640  15  1.063 

Mongolia 1.320  607  28 

Morocco li.t»  51  317 
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^-^.^=  11.470 

;  13.371 

:  2,962 

.:  1.190 

4.210 

Mfvia. 59,020 

Nomy. 3.930 

Omm «  TOO 

PikittMi .  64.  W2 

Panama 1.S20 

Paraiiiay -•  2,590 

Ptni!T.. 14.460 

PhilippiiMS 39.040 

Wand... 33.070 

Poftunl 24,870 

MmTl 115 

iasMaia 20. 770 

Rwanda 3.900 

Saadi  Arabia 8,000 

Sanatal 4.120 

SJarra  Laon* 2.630 

Sii«apwe 2. 150 

Sonlalia. 2.940 

Sorth  Africa 23,650 

Spain 34,490 

SriUnka 13,030 

S«dan 16.490 

Swazihnd 430 

SwtdMi 8.143 

Syria 6,680 

lanania 14,000 

Tbaitend 36,290 

T«M 2.090 

Trinidad  and  TataiD 1,040 

Taiiisia 5.380 

Twliav 37,500 

Vgtndi 10,460 

Union  a(  Soviat  Socialiit 

RepuUics 250.000 

Uoitad  Arab  Emjrata* 200 

United  Kingdom 61.304 

UnttwlSbtes 211.561 

Upper  Vdta 5.610 

Unifuay.. 2.960 

Ve«ezu«<a 10,970 

Yemen  Arab  Republic 6,060 

Yemen.    People's   Otmo- 

cralic  Republic  of 1, 510 

YucosUvia 20.770 

llSr:. 22.860 

Hiiibia 4,420 

Total 3,568.531 

Nonmembers 190.556 

Grand  total 3,759.087 
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CO 

270 

402 

190 

14 

204 

1,144 

12 

527 

310 

55 

21 

24 

32 

6.963 

•39 

205 

100 

194 

304 

372 

272 

34 

23 

61 

49 

1.862 

98 

120 

57 

22 

383 

770 

149 

21 

77 

3 

4.004 

13 

4 

143 

271 

73 

132 

530 
39 
35 

181 


72,429 
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S» 

40 

84 

1,160 

79 

14 

1,296 

30 

52 

289 

781 

661 

497 

2 

41S 

78 

160 

82 

53 

43 

59 

473 

690 

261 

SIO 

9 

163 

134 

280 

726 

42 

21 

108 

750 

209 

5,000 

4 

1.226 

4,231 

112 

59 

219 

121 

30 
415 
457 
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NORTH  SIDE  TOPICS  OP  INDIAHAP- 
OLIS  HAS  SOME  PLAIN  F^CTS 
ABOUT  BUSINO 


HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 


OF   tNDIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATHflpS 

Thursday.  March  7.  1974 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  followij|«  is 
an  editorial  from  the  February  28,  |  974, 
North  Side  Topics,  of  Indianapoli|,  on 
busing: 

Bttsinc:  JirsT  an  Expiuiemt 

As  central  Indiana  awaits  the  ffleral 
court  ruling  on  metropolitan  desegrei  ktlon 
here,  meet  of  tbe  real  Issues  In  the  q  atter 
are.  unfortunately,  obscured. 

"Biislng",  that  la,  the  transportatldn  of 
pupils  from  one  school  or  one  school   sys- 
tem to  another  to  achieve  a  "racial  balij&ce 
is  merely  an  expedient. 

The  real  cause  for  concern  comes 
Inevitable  fact  that  busing,  as  a  tool 
kind  of  "deaegregatlon"  ordered  by  the 
will  result  In  the  "federalization"  of  d|ie  of 
the  few  remaining  branches  of  govern  ment 
still  under  local  oontrol — the  schools.    ! 

The  sorry  fact  that  "discrimination!  I  and 
"desegregation"  as  principles  have  become 
entwined  In  this  aSalr  only  serves  t<M  con- 
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fuse  It  even  more.  Indeed,  anyone  or  any 
party  who  chooses  to  differ  with  the  alms  of 
busing  Is  liable  to  have  the  tag  "racist"  or 
"bigot"  hung  around  bU  neck. 

That  is  deplorable,  to  be  sure,  because 
"school  desegregation"  and  busing  to  achieve 
a  "racial  balance"  are  two  entirely  different 
things. 

"Desegregation"  means  the  elimination  of 
practices  that  differentiate  between  people 
on  the  basis  of  race.  Busing  to  achieve  a 
"racial  balance"  Is  not,  according  to  its  law- 
ful deflpltlon,  the  same  as  "desegregation". 

Busing  of  the  sort  ordered  In  and  about 
Indianapolis,  where  11,000  city  cbUdren 
could  be  bused  Into  the  "Innocent"  suburban 
school  systems,  is  an  unconstitutional.  Il- 
legal, and  unprecedented  usurpation  of  law- 
ful  local   control  of  the  schools. 

It  Is  unconstitutional  because  the  1954 
Supreme  Court  ruling  In  Brown  vs.  the  Board 
of  Education  affirmed  the  tradition  of  neigh- 
borhood schools  and  stated  that  no  attention 
whatsoever  should  be  paid  to  tbe  color  of 
one's  skin  In  assigning  pupils  to  schools. 

It  Is  Ulegal  because  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act  explicitly  states  that  "racial  balance" 
shall  not  mean  "desegregation"  and  that 
busing  to  achieve  such  a  balance  in  public 
schools  is  unlawful. 

It  Is  unprecedented  because  the  1971  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  in  Swann  vs.  Board  of 
Education,  the  very  ruling  which  gave  the 
initial  go  ahead  to  inter-distrlct  busing 
states  that  busing  solutions  may  only  apply 
to  school  systems  found  guilty  of  practicing 
segregation. 

And  that  fact  makes  the  Indlani4>olls 
situation  unconscionable:  that  34  auton- 
omous suburban  school  corporations,  the 
people  who  run  them,  the  taxpayers  who 
suppm-t  them,  were  found  to  be  Innocent 
of  practicing  segregation  by  Judge  DiUin 
himself,  yet  are  made  to  bear  the  financial 
burden  and  surrender  lawful  local  control 
of  their  schools  by  being  ordered  Into  a 
metropolitan  busing  plan  because  of  the 
errors,  real  or  Imagined,  of  tbe  Indianapolis 
Public  Schools. 

It  Is  to  say  that  the  suburban  school  sys- 
tems are  In  fact  Innocent  of  any  violation 
of  law,  but  those  people  in  the  suburbs  are, 
after  aU.  guilty  because  tbe  place  in  which 
they  live  does  not  have  an  appropriate 
"racial  balance". 

It  is  to  say  that  where  one  lives  and  the 
color  of  one's  skin  distinguishes  him  before 
the  law.  a  position  totally  untenable  in  tbe 
light  of  American  law. 

The  Supreme  Court  will  rule  on  the  consti- 
tutionality of  metropolitan  busing  in  the  De- 
troit. Michigan  case  to  which  Indianapolis 
Is  a  party.  Unless  they  overturn  it.  which  ap- 
pears unlikely,  any  hope  of  resolving  the 
situation   must  come  from  Congress. 

As  much  as  80  to  90  percent  of  the  public, 
according  to  some  polls,  are  against  busing. 
Yet  Congress,  which  purports  to  represent 
the  people,  has  time  and  time  again  avoided 
the  mater  because  it  Is  a  polltdal  "hot 
potato." 

If  there  Is  a  solution  to  the  problem,  It  is 
not  In  Bight.  However,  very  much  In  sight 
Is  the  loss  of  local  control  over  education 
In  the  name  of  education  itself. 
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THE  END  OP  INFLATION 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

or   XN9IANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  March  7.  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  SpeaJcer.  for 
decades  the  Federal  Oovemment  has 
been  expanding  the  supply  of  money  and 
credit.  In  the  last  few  years  this  inflation 


has  been  accelerated  to  a  point  that  has 
alarmed  everyone  in  the  Nation.  Instead 
of  stopping  this  expansion,  this  inflation 
of  the  money  supply,  price  and  wage  con- 
trols have  been  imposed  in  an  elTort  to 
control  rising  prices  caused  by  the  infla- 
tion of  the  money  supply.  The  results 
have  been  the  shortages  that  are  spread- 
ing throughout  the  country  and  through- 
out all  industries.  Price  controls  treat 
malaise  and  help  disguise  the  fact  that 
the  cancerous  growth  of  our  dollars  con- 
tinues unabated. 

What  must  be  the  result  of  the  in- 
flationary policy  our  Government  is  pur- 
suing? We  need  only  rely  on  theory,  for 
there  are  at  least  two  historical  ex- 
amples of  Nations  which  followed  a 
course  similar  to  ours.  The  first  is  Prance 
in  the  years  following  the  Revolution  of 
1789.  and  the  second  is  Germany  in  the 
year's  following  the  First  World  War. 

I  ask  that  an  editorial  by  Howard 
Flleger  entiUed  "Fright:  A  Flashback" 
"which  appeared  in  the  U.S.  News  b 
World  Report  be  entered  into  the  Rec- 
ord as  an  eyewitness  accoimt  of  a  nation 
in  the  throes  of  economic  choas.  The 
chaos  in  Germany  brought  forth  Hitler; 
the  revolution  in  France  spawned  Na- 
poleon. Are  we  to  undergo  a  similar  ex- 
perience? The  article  follows: 
Fright:  A  Flashback 
(By  Howard  Flleger) 

Something  is  out  of  whack  when  a  con- 
struction worker  is  taking  home  $400  a  week, 
after  two  6  per  cent  raises  this  year,  and  Is 
worried  about  the  future. 

The  worker  puts  his  concern  succinctly: 

"Everybody  is  frightened." 

Frightened?  What  follows  Is  a  story  that 
makes  the  fear  come  alive: 

Kurt  Lachman  is  an  old  friend — an  Ameri- 
can citizen  who  grew  up  In  Germany  and 
lives  there  now.  He  has  spent  many  years  on 
the  staff  of  this  magazine. 

Kurt  lived  through  the  inflation  that  all 
but  devoured  Germany  60  years  ago.  When 
he  talks  about  Inflation,  the  word  Is  not  an 
abstraction.  It  takes  on  the  characteristics 
of  human  futUity — like  flood,  famine, 
plague. 

"In  1921,"  he  said  the  other  day,  "the  rise 
In  the  value  of  foreign  currencies  and  In  do- 
mestic prices  In  Germany  came  steadily,  and 
gained  momentum." 

Sound  familiar?  He  went  on: 

"The  situation  helped  businessmen  who 
were  In  foreign  trade,  and  it  helped  those 
who  were  aUowed  to  raise  prices.  But  it  didn't 
help  at  all  the  people  living  on  fixed  retailers 
who  had  to  sell  their  goods  at  controUed 
prices  while  the  cost  of  restocking  with  the 
same  goods  rose  constantly. 

"Harsh  laws  were  being  applied  to  retail 
trade  that  prevented  the  marking  up  of  goods 
beyond  a  certain  percentage  above  cost.  Un- 
der this  system,  only  those  merchants  who 
broke  the  law  could  survive. 

"Blue  collar  workers  got  raises.  But  these 
lagged  behind  the  rise  In  prices.  White  collar 
employes,  civil  servants  and  professional  peo- 
ple dropped  even  further  behind.  It  reached 
the  point  where  the  pay  of  a  iinlversity  pro- 
fessor was  down  to  that  of  a  doorman." 

By  1933  the  runaway  was  at  full  gallop. 

"Printing  of  federal  money  was  being 
farmed  out."  Kurt  recalls,  "because  the  state 
presses  couldn't  keep  up  with  the  Job.  Some 
cities  began  to  print  their  own  money." 

Paper  currency  grew  more  plentiful  with 
each  passing  day — and  more  worthless. 

At  that  time  Kurt  was  an  assistant  editor 
of  one  of  Germany's  leading  newspapers,  the 
"Frankfurter  Zeltung."  Listen  as  he  describes 
a  payday  in  1933: 

"Large  laundry  baskets  flUed  with  p»pti 
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moner  bad  to  b«  carried  Into  the  editorial 
eonf  ereaoa  room  where  the  editors  wouid  sort 
It  out.  count  It,  and  distribute  tbe  pay. 

"As  sowi  as  somebody  got  bis  bundle,  he'd 
rush  out  to  buy  whsttever  be  could.  Anything 
Tss  mors  valuabl*  than  money. 

"More  and  more  people  turned  to  specula- 
tion and  blackmaiketlng  In  cloth,  precious 
metals,  foreign  bills  and  so  on.  The  result 
was  that  tbe  output  of  Industry  sagged. 

"Because  of  price  controls  and  rationing, 
goods  were  scarce  in  the  cities.  Foraging  in 
the  countryside  became  commonplace.  The 
railroad  stations  were  Jammed  with  people 
going  out  to  the  peasants  to  bargain  for 
food." 

Kurt  speaks  about  those  days  as  though  he 
■till  finds  them  hard  to  believe. 

"A  feeling  of  fnutratlon  seized  many  peo- 
ple," he  says.  "To  get  out  of  the  cotintiy — 
even  out  of  life — ^became  a  widespread  desire. 
Hopelessness  Is  the  word." 

In  this  atmosphere  an  obscure  politician 
named  Adolf  Hitler  set  off  a  theatrical  putsch 
In  Munich— a  faUure,  but  a  harbinger. 

German  currency  reached  4.2  blUlon  marks 
to  the  UB.  dollar.  Finally,  It  was  brought 
down  to  earth  with  a  thud — by  stripping  off 
tbe  ciphers  and  revaluing  the  mark  at  4.3 
to  the  dollar.  If  you  had  4  billion  marks  that 
morning,  you  only  had  4  by  sunset. 

Ugly  story.  Isn't  It?  There  is  an  unraal 
quality  about  It.  But  It  happened. 

Who  Is  to  say  It  could  never  happen  here? 


NET  ENERGY:  THE  REAL  ENERGY 
CRISIS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  KICHICAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  8,  1947 

Mr.  DINGELIi.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
ergy crisis  has  been  very  much  in  the 
news  in  past  months,  and  every  indica- 
tion is  that  it  will  continue  to  be  in  the 
news  for  some  considerable  time.  Con- 
trary to  reassurances  that  we  have  been 
provided  by  some  spokesmen  and  admin- 
istration officials — who  ought  to  know 
better— we  are  not  over  the  hump,  and 
shortages  in  energy  supply  are,  I  be- 
lieve, a  fact  of  life  with  which  we  are 
going  to  have  to  cope  in  the  indefinite 
future. 

My  view  of  the  problem  is  that  the  en- 
ergy crisis  Is  not  an  energy  crisis  at  all : 
that  it  is  rather  the  first  major  symptom 
of  a  national  and  global  resource  crisis. 
Other  symptoms  are  visible:  mineral- 
producing  countries  are  even  now  be- 
ginning to  discuss  export  controls  on  a 
number  of  hard  minerals.  Cartels  and 
multinational  corporations  also  will  play 
a  highly  important  role  in  this  regard, 
and  we  are  going  to  have  to  keep  a  very 
close  eye  on  these  activities  as  well. 

In  all  of  the  talk  about  the  energy 
crisis  of  today,  however,  there  appears 
to  be  little  discussion  of  a  very  impor- 
tant factor:  the  true  costs  of  energy 
production.  It  is  as  true  here  as  it  is  else- 
where that  you  never  get  something  for 
nothing.  There  are  energy  costs  involved 
in  getting  energy  supplies,  and  if  these 
costs  are  carefully  budgeted,  we  may  find 
that  we  are  spending  as  much  as,  or 
more  than,  we  are  obtaining  in  return. 

Edward  Flattau  and  Jeffrey  Stans- 
bury.  well-informed  and  conscientious 
reporters,  have  written  a  recent  auticle 
on  the  subject,  reprinted  in  the  Wash- 
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ington  Monthly  of  March  1974.  Some 
errors  crept  Into  the  article  during  tbe 
editing  process,  and  I  have  obtained 
from  them  a  corrected  copy,  which  I  ask 
be  reprinted  in  the  Record. 

They  make  the  point  that  a  goose 
which  lays  a  golden  egg  a  day.  but  which 
consumes  six  of  these  for  every  seven  it 
produces,  is  a  net  producer  of  only  one 
egg  a  week.  Simple  and  elementary,  per- 
haps, but  a  concept  that  appears  to  be 
lost  in  the  mists  of  high-echelon  policy- 
making. I  believe  that  this  is.  indeed,  a 
critical  ccoicept,  and  one  with  which  we 
will  all  have  to  become  familiar  as  the 
energy  and  resource  crises  deepen.  The 
article  should  be  required  reading  for  all 
Members  and  staff. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Monthly,  Mar.  1974] 
It  Takzs  Eneegt  To  Psoduck  Enxbqt:   Ths 
Nkt's  thk  Thing 

(By  Edward  Flattau  and  Jeff  Stansbury) 

Suppose  you've  found  a  wondrous  goose 
that  lays  seven  golden  eggs  a  week.  Does  this 
mean  you  wUl  be  able  to  comer  tbe  gold 
market?  Unfortunately,  no.  because  to  keep 
the  bird  fat  and  fluffy — and  to  keep  Its  pro- 
duction up — you  must  feed  it  six  golden 
egg  yolks  esch  week.  Net  resiilt:  only  one 
golden  egg  for  sale. 

This  yam  may  augur  a  potentially  grim 
ta'.e  for  the  U.S.  economy,  for  it  sjrmbollzes 
our  net  energy  crisis.  Not  tbe  various  rigged 
shortages  and  price  machinations  you've 
been  reading  about,  but  the  real  thing:  our 
net  energy  crisis. 

If  you  haven't  pondered  net  energy,  the 
fault's  not  yours  alone.  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jackson,  Capitol  Hill's  leading  energy  war- 
ricH*.  hasn't  heard  of  it  either  and  William  E. 
Simon,  chief  of  the  Federal  Energy  OflBce. 
wouldn't  recognize  a  net  energy  ratio  If  he 
tripped  over  one  on  his  way  to  a  press  brief- 
ing. Nor  would  The  New  York  Times  and  The 
Washington  Post  reporters  who  have  been 
foTlowlng  Simon  around  with  almost  a  reli- 
gious zeal.  President  Nixon,  a  flock  of  oil 
executives,  and  most  Influential  economists 
have  yet  to  discover  net  energy  let  alone 
«pply  Its  Implacable  logic  to  their  decisions. 

Net  energy  is  tbe  energy  you  start  with 
minus  the  energy  you  use  up  producing  It — 
In  other  words,  the  calories  you  must  spend 
to  find.  mine,  transport,  refine,  convert,  and 
deliver  It.  From  the  Initial  resource  you  must 
also  deduct  any  physical  losses  of  energy  in 
the  foregoing  sequence.  Sks  well  as  the  energy 
yields  that  you  have  sacrificed  In  the  single- 
minded  pursuit  of  any  one  fuel. 

Without  doubt,  net  energy  may  well  be 
the  simplest  Idea  ever  to  have  been  Ignored 
by  so  many  acknowledged  experts.  Corpora- 
tions would  go  bankrupt  If  they  did  not  un- 
derstand the  distinction  between  gross  In- 
come and  net  profit,  but  our  thinking  about 
energy  has  somehow  not  yet  reached  this 
level  of  sophistication. 

It  does  not  matter  whether  you  start  with 
energy  in  the  ground  (coal,  gas,  oil,  uranium 
oxide.  Plutonium,  steam).  In  surface  waters 
(hydropower  reservoirs,  tides,  waves),  on  the 
land  (timber,  food,  manure)  or  in  space 
(sunlight,  wind) :  in  order  to  use  this  energy, 
you  must  first  expend  much  or  most  of  It. 

Agriculture  presents  an  object  lesson  in 
the  dynamics  of  net  energy.  To  produce 
America's  moderately  high  per-acre  crop 
yields  (up  63  per  cent  In  the  last  20 
years).  American  farmers  use  more  petro- 
leum than  any  other  economic  group,  and, 
as  a  result,  they  consume  much  more  energy 
than  they  produce. 

California  State  University  professor 
Michael  Perelman  has  calculated  that  the 
energy  value  of  the  food  Americans  consume 
roughly  equals  the  energy  burned  by  trac- 
tors— Just  one  fraction  of  our  farm  machln- 
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ery.  Significantly,  the  energy  sfficteocy  oC 
U.S.  agriculture  has  been  steadily  declining. 
Even  ten  years  ago  some  150  gallons  at  gaso- 
line i>er  American  flowed  into  food  produc- 
tion. That  was  five  times  as  much  energy 
as  each  of  us  consumed  at  the  table — and 
tbe  ratio  has  grown  even  worse  la  the  en- 
suing decade. 

Perelman's  research  also  suggests  that 
most  other  countries  balance  this  equation 
better  than  we  do.  In  tbe  extremely  labor- 
intensive  agriculture  of  China,  a  wet-rice 
farmer  produces  50  units  of  food  energy  for 
each  energy  unit  he  expends.  For  a  typical 
American  grain  farmer,  the  ratio  Is  drama- 
tically reversed:  one  unit  of  energy  barrested 
for  five  expended. 

The  largest  portion  of  our  energy  deficit 
In  agriculture  comes  from  the  use  at  nitro- 
gen fertilizer.  Since  World  War  n  our  per- 
acre  yields  of  com  have  tripled,  but  our  nitro- 
gen energy  Inputs  have  risen  16  times.  That 
may  be  efficient  In  terms  of  man-boun.  but 
It  Is  wasteful  of  energy.  Dr.  Georg  Borgstrom, 
a  food  scientist  at  Michigan  State  University, 
calculates  that  it  takes  the  calorie  equiva- 
lents of  five  tons  of  coal  to  make  one  ton  o< 
nitrogen  fertilizer.  Agriculture  Department 
officials  have  stated  that,  because  of  the 
energy  squeeze,  we  will  face  a  nitrogen  fer- 
tilizer shortfall  of  about  one  million  tons 
this  spring.  And  these  shortages  have  al- 
ready raised  fertilizer  prices  by  30  to  60  per 
cent  over  last  year's  level. 

Meanwhile,  the  sewage  technology  em- 
ployed by  our  narrowly  trained  sanitary  en- 
gineers has  been  dumping  about  3.4  million 
tons  of  perfectly  good  nitrogen  Into  otir 
lakes,  streams,  and  estuaries  each  year.  Dr. 
John  R.  Sheaffer,  tmtU  recently  the  U.S. 
Army's  top  environmental  consultant,  esti- 
mates that  this  nitrogen  Is  worth  $1  billion 
and  equals  nearly  a  third  of  the  synthetic 
fertilizer  sold.  By  wasting  It  and  forcing 
us  to  replace  it  with  manufactured  nitrogen, 
sanitary  engineers  make  us  bum  the  equi- 
valent of  an  extra  2.2  billion  gallons  of  fuel 
oU  each  year.  Reclaiming  most  ot  this  sew- 
age will  greatly  Improve  the  net  energy  yield 
of  our  agrtcultiire.  although  It  Is  not  the 
whole  answer. 

Howard  T.  Odum.  professor  of  Environ- 
mental Engineering  Sciences  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida,  has  done  the  most  provoca- 
tive thinking  on  the  Importance  of  net  en- 
ergy. "Many  forms  of  energy  are  low-grade 
because  they  have  to  be  concentrated,  trans- 
ported, dug  from  deep  In  the  earth  or 
pumped  from  far  at  sea,"  Odum  says.  "If  It 
takes  10  units  of  energy  to  bring  10  units  ot 
energy  to  tbe  point  of  use,  then  there  is  no 
net  energy.  Right  now  we  dig  further  and 
further,  deeper  and  deeper,  and  we  go  for 
energies  that  are  more  and  more  dilute.  We 
are  still  expanding  our  rate  of  consumption 
of  gross  energy,  but  since  we  are  feeding  a 
higher  and  higher  percentage  back  Into  tbe 
energy-seeking  process,  we  are  decreasing 
our  percentage  of  net  energy  production." 

That  single  paragraph  makes  more  sense 
about  our  energ^y  predicament  than  volumes 
of  solemn  declarations  from  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee,  the  Federal  Energy  Office, 
and  the  oil  companies.  It  puts  the  spotlight 
on  tbe  steady  decline  In  the  net  energy  yields 
of  our  traditional  fossil  fuels.  Our  nearest, 
least  resistant  oil  fields  have  been  drained, 
now  we  must  literaUy  squeeze  oil  from  mar- 
ginal ones,  or  Import  It  from  abroad  in  tank- 
ers (which  themselves  use  fuel),  or  pump  It 
long  distances  from  offshore  rigs  to  refineries. 
In  the  past,  when  oil  returned  a  high  net 
energy  jrleld.  It  bandstMnely  subsidized  all 
our  other  fuel  and  power  sources.  OU  buUt 
hydroelectric  dams.  OU  and  electricity  ex- 
tracted our  coal.  Oil  grew  our  wheat.  Oil 
made  20th-century  America  "work."  But  to- 
day, our  free  ride  on  oU  is  coming  to  a  halt. 
n-TTtnana  thk  kkt  embigt  test 

This  means,  tonong  other  things,  that  each 
of  our  remaining  fuels  must  henceforth  meet 
tbe  test  of  its  own  Intrinsic  net  energy  ratio. 
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Let's  look  briefly  at  three  such  fuels: 
uranium  oxide,  and  shale  oil.  || 

In  a  recent  interview  with  The  Washpig- 
ton  Post,  William  Simon  declared:  "T#Uy 
we've  got  an  800-year  supply  of  coal  in  ihls 
.  country  where  we  can  get  from  25  to  Sniper 
cent  of  our  needs  ...  for  an  infinite  p«itlod 
of  time."  The  kindest  phrase  we  can  thlojjt  of 
to  describe  this  statement  is  "whl£tllnj|^  in 
the  dark."  Simon  has  simply  commandeer- 
ed— and  inflated — the  best  prevailing  ^ti- 
mates  of  our  gross  coal  reserves  witlx>ut 
making  any  allowance  for  the  energy  co^  of 
extracting  this  coal. 

Unfortunately,    common    sense    suggests 
that  the  net  yield  from  our  remaining 
deposits  will  be  low.  Unlike  oil  from 
coal  can  be  extracted  only  after  tons  of  ei 
have  been  pushed  aside.  In  the  case  of  st 
mined  coal  these  tons  are  literally  m< 
tains — mountains  which  must  later  be 
dozed  back  into  shape,  covered  with  to] 
seeded,   and   carefully    tended    for    15   oi 
years  (that  is,  unless  we're  willing  to  I^ 
the  land  unreclaimed ) . 

Seven  months  ago  the  President's  Coi 
on  Environmental  Quality  issued  a  b< 
on  electric  power.  It  contained  some  serj 
errors,  but  one  useful  fact  can  be  fount 
It.  Of  all  the  deep  or  strip-mined  coal 
we  extract,  only  30  per  cent  reaches  the 
final  user.  The  rest  disappears  through  pl^s- 
Ical  losses  in  processing  and  transportation, 
heat  losses  during  conversion  to  electritjty, 
and  electrical  lesJcage  from  transmis^n 
lines.  Purthermore,  each  of  these  steps,  (ke 
the  extraction  process  itself,  consumes  o^n- 
siderable  energy.  "Big  Muskie,"  a  giant 
dragline  now  tearing  up  Muskingum  Coui 
Ohio,  gulps  enough  power  each  day  for 
000  all-electric  homes.  The  energnr  cosi 
mining  coal  and  converting  it  to  elei 
power  must  therefore  be  subtracted  from  She 
30  per  cent  of  the  initial  resource  whlcM  is 
left  after  leakage  and  physical  disappearance. 
We  must  also  subtract  the  energy  har  est 
we  sacrifice  when  we  decide  to  use  land  For 
strip-mining.  Joseph  Browder,  of  Washl  ig- 
ton's  Environmental  Policy  Center,  s  ys, 
"The  energy  costs  of  stripping  Nortb  m 
Great  Plains  coal  must  Included  the  dl  »ct 
lose  of  agricultural  productivity  In  he 
Powder  River  Basin  and  other  areas  wl  ire 
livestock  produced  on  native  grasses  wc  ild 
t>e  replaced  by  livestock  produced  in  a  fi  id- 
lot  system  dependent  on  energy-intent  ve, 
fertilized,  irrigated  crops.  " 

In  the  West,  the  energy  problems  cav  ed 
by  strip-mining  have  another  facet: 
mense  amounts  of  water  will  have  to  be 
set  aside  to  gasify,  liquefy,  or  convert  Ihe 
cofU  into  electricity.  This  means  new  w 
sources  will  have  to  be  developed,  at  a  tJgh 
energy  cost,  to  replace  those  consumed  by 
converting  coal. 

When  all  these  relevant  energy  coats  &re 
deducted,  the  net  yield  from  our  coal  reset  es 
may  drop  to  three  or  four  percent  or  1  sa. 
Presto !  Simon's  800-year  bonanza  has  shn^ik 
to  a  few  decades. 


LOSING  XNEKCT  WFtH  ATOMIC  POWEB 

Then    there's    nuclear   power,    which 


he 


Nixon  Administration  is  betting  will  el  n 
Inate  our  energy  problems  forever  by  the  Qd 
of  the  century.  So  far,  however,  25  yeari  of 
nuclear  fission  power  have  drained  off  n  >re 
energy  than  they  have  produced.  It's 
to  see  where  the  problem  comes  from. 

In    1972,    according   to   the   authorita    ve 
Electric    World,    the    Atomic    Energy    C<  n 
mission    (AEC)    used   25.7   bUlion   kllowi  ^t 
hours  of  electricity  Just  to  produce  the  v  « 
nlum  needed  to  fuel  nuclear  power  station  — 
stations  with  a  power  output  of  about    O- 
billlon  kwh.  This  was  not  a  fluke.  "As  mi  ch 
aa  half  of  the  groos  electrical  output  o 
nuclear  plant  would  have  to  be  recycled  to 
supply  input  for  fuel  processing,"  says  E   J. 
Hoffman,  a  University  of  Wyoming  nucl  ar 
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energy  specialist.  If  you  also  include  the  en- 
ergy costs  of  searching  t<x  uranium  ore,  min- 
ing it  and  transporting  it;  findings,  mining, 
refining,  and  transporting  the  metals  that 
go  Into  nuclear  power  plants;  manufacturing 
the  concrete  for  these  plants;  operating  them 
(which  Includes  driving  to  and  from  work) ; 
and  storing  or  reprocessing  the  "dirty"  wastes 
from  nuclear  fission — you  will  find  the  1972 
net  energy  yield  from  uranium  has  probably 
sagged  to  less  than  10  per  cent. 

The  sober  conclusion  we  draw  from  all 
this  is  that  our  nuclear  energy  program 
would  collapse  without  its  big  energy  subsidy 
from  oil.  Three  years  ago,  after  studying  the 
past,  present,  and  projected  yields  of  U.S. 
nuclear  power  plants.  Dr.  Hoffman  stated: 
"The  cumulative  energy  expenditure  of  the 
entire  atomic  energy  program  may  not  be 
recouped  from  nuclear  fission  power  plants 
by  the  time  the  reserves  of  economically  re- 
coverable U-235  are  used  up." 

Shale  oil  presents  us  with  another  statis- 
tical no-man's  land.  There  are  between  one 
billion  and  10  billion  barrels  of  shale  oil 
burned  in  the  West,  according  to  ofllcial 
estimates.  However,  after  all  the  energy  re- 
quirements of  shale  oil  have  been  subtracted, 
there  may  be  a  net  yield  of  only  a  few  hun- 
dred million  barrels.  This  could  even  drop 
off  close  to  zero  If  all  that  buried  shale  has 
to  be  laid  bare,  heated  to  squeeze  out  the  oil 
(which  makes  the  waste  rock  expand), 
pushed  back  into  place  and  recontoured.  In 
a  recent  book.  The  Energy  Crisis,  Lawrence 
E.  Rocks  and  Richard  Runyon  predict  that 
the  net  energy  yield  from  99  per  cent  of  our 
Rocky  Mountain  oil  shale  will  be  zero. 

One  reason  why  almost  nobody  seems  to 
care  about  net  energy  is  the  tendency  of 
otherwise  knowledgeable  people  to  confuse 
net  energy  with  mere  efficiency  of  extraction. 
When  we  hear  the  term  "fuel  efllclency,"  it 
Is  easy  to  think  of  extraction  ratios:  for  ex- 
ample, we  can  only  suck  about  30  per  cent 
of  the  oil  in  an  oU  field  out  of  the  ground, 
and  solar  devices  can  convert  only  about  one 
per  cent  of  the  incoming  light  into  useful 
energy.  This  may  make  oil  seem  more  "ef- 
ficient" than  solar  energy.  But  it  doesn't  cost 
us  anything  to  pass  up  that  99  per  cent  of 
solar  energy  of  70  per  cent  of  oil;  we  get 
nothing  and  we  expend  nothing,  so  this  loss 
doesn't  really  affect  our  calculations.  What 
really  counts  is  how  much  energy  we  must 
expend  to  get  the  obtainable  energy.  Extract- 
ing and  refining  the  30  per  cent  of  the  oil  may 
consume  so  much  energy  that  the  net  energy 
yield  is  quite  low. 

Another  problem  is  that  the  entire  debate 
over  fuels  Is  dominated  by  economists,  geolo- 
gists, and  capitalists  who  have  been  trained 
to  think  only  in  terms  of  dollars.  Is  oil  shale 
still  too  costly  to  develop?  Well  then,  they 
advise,  wait  for  conventional  fuels  to  grow 
scarce  (high-priced)  and  shale  oil  wUl  be- 
come a  profitable  commodity.  The  trouble 
with  such  Incantations  is  that  they  assume 
the  dollar  costs  of  a  given  fuel  wUl  faith- 
fully— and  quickly — reflect  its  energy  costs. 
This  assumption  is  unwarranted.  The  dollar 
costs  of  new  oil  wells,  for  example,  depend 
on  tax  write-offs  and  other  accountng  de- 
cisions which  do  not  reflect  net  energy.  A  fuel 
can  remain  frtlficlally  underpriced  for 
months,  even  years,  after  Its  net  yield  drops. 
And  the  notion  that  shale  oil  will  become 
profitable  at  the  very  moment  when  it  can 
no  longer  count  on  a  big  initial  subsidy  from 
deep-well  oil  is,  in  net  energy  terms,  absurd. 
"The  truth  is  often  stated  backwards  by 
economists,"  says  Dr.  Odum.  "Often  they 
propose  that  marginal  energy  sources  will  be- 
come economic  when  the  rich  sources  are 
gone.  But  the  ability  of  marginal  sources  to 
yield  goes  doton  as  the  sources  of  subsidy  be- 
come poorer." 

Three  months  ago,  Brookings  Insltution 
President  and  former  Budget  Director  Kermit 
Gordon  admitted  to  the  American  Economics 
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Association:  "I  know  of  no  neat  theory  of  in. 
flatlon  that  fits  the  facta  of  the  last  five 
years — neither  aggregate  demand,  nor  money 
supply,  nor  labor  power,  nor  oligopoly  power, 
nor  bottlenecks,  nor  expectations — though  i 
could  easily  be  convinced  that  they  all  played 
a  part." 

The  "facts"  of  the  last  five  years  boll 
down  to  a  lickety-split  inflation  that  has  re- 
spected neither  boom  nor  bust.  Might  not  our 
shrinking  net  energies  provide  the  "neat" 
theory  that  resolves  this  seeming  paradox? 
Professor  Odum  sees  it  that  way:  "If  the 
energy  reaching  society  for  its  general  work 
is  less  because  so  much  energy  must  go  into 
the  energy-getting  process,  then  the  real 
work  of  society  per  unit  of  money  circulated 
IS  less.  Money  then  buys  less  real  work  .  .  , 
and  is  worth  less."  This  inflationary  bind 
could  exist  in  a  rising  or  a  falling  economy, 
provided  that  the  actual  money  supply  did 
not  substantially  dwindle. 

The  Infamous  U.S. -Soviet  wheat  deal  two 
years  ago  provides  a  vivid  example  of  the 
fickle  relationship  between  dollars  and  net 
energy.  This  exchange  was  a  flnanclal  wind- 
fall for  a  few  grain  exporting  firms,  but  an 
energy  disaster  for  Americans.  Wilson  Clark, 
a  Washington,  D.C.  energy  specialist,  claims 
that  It  cost  us  10  units  of  energy  to  ship  grain 
worth  one  unit  of  energy  to  the  Russians. 
In  return  we  were  promised  Soviet  natural 
gas  worth  two  energy  units.  "Pinancially  it 
worked  out  fine,"  Clark  says,  "but  In  energy 
terms  we  suffered  a  5  to  1  net  loss." 

BALANCINC  OUX  ENKKGT  ACCOUNTS 

Clearly,  before  the  United  States  invests 
hundreds  of  millions  and  then  billions  of 
dollars  in  a  desperate  scramble  for  miracle 
fuels,  we  must  devise  a  system  of  national 
energy  accounts.  How  much  of  the  energy 
from  wesetm  coal  must  be  pumped  back 
into  its  production?  How  will  the  net  yield 
of  western  strip-mined  coal  compare  with 
that  of  mldwestern  deep-mined  coal?  What 
natural  energy  harvests  will  be  sacrificed  by 
these  alternatives?  How  heavily  must  we 
subsidize  the  next  25  years  of  nuclear  fission? 
To  bring  one  1,200-calorte  loaf  of  cracked 
wheat  bread  to  a  suburban  table,  how  many 
thousands  of  calories  must  we  spend  on  ferti- 
lizer, pesticides,  cultivation,  harvesting,  farm 
overhead,  mUling,  baking,  distribution,  sales, 
and — not  least — that  luxurious  trip  to  the 
supermarket?  For  our  overseas  oil,  how  much 
energy  do  we  invest  in  our  Mediterranean 
fleet,  in  our  farflung  corporate  empires,  and 
in  their  support  structures  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Commerce,  and  Interior? 
WUl  solar  converters  yield  a  rich  net  energy 
harvest?  And  (assuming  the  necessary  copper 
can  be  scavenged)  will  windmills? 

A  bookkeeping  system  capable  of  answer* 
ing  these  and  a  vast  number  of  related  ques- 
tions will  do  something  tat  us  that  mere 
dollars  cannot:  it  will  test  our  economic 
sanity,  rationalize  our  economic  planning, 
and  give  us  a  long-lost  sense  of  proportion 
vU  a  via  the  natural  world  we  Inhabit.  We 
need  to  launch  this  accounting  revolution 
immediately,  for  the  world  we  face  tomor- 
row is  not  the  world  we  know  today.  Im- 
mutable laws  of  net  energy  are  leading  us 
toward  an  economic  steady  state. 

"Our  system  of  man  and  nature  will  soon 
be  shifting  from  rapid  growth  to  steady  state 
non-growth  as  the  criterion  of  economic  sur- 
vival," says  Dr.  Odimi.  Ecologlsts  are  familiar 
with  both  the  growth  state  and  the  steady 
state;  they  observe  both  in  natural  systems." 
Economists,  however,  have  been  schooled 
during,  by,  and  for  growth.  Most  of  them 
have  never  seen  a  steady  state.  Except  for 
the  London  School's  Elzra  Mlsb&n  and  a 
mere  handful  of  kindred  spirits,  they  reject 
the  possibility  of  a  steady  state  even  though 
man  lived  in  something  very  close  to  ono 
during  99  per  cent  of  his  evolution. 

Why  is  a  new  steady  state — presumably  at 
a  decent  level  of  health  and  well-being — in 
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our  cards?  It  is  In  our  cards  because  the 
high  net-yielding  energy  sources  we  need  to 
survive,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  nu- 
clear fusion,  cannot  match  the  total  dally 
output  we  have  heretofore  enjoyed  from  the 
fossil  fuels.  Oil,  coal,  and  gas  have  been  a 
marvelous  energy  "capital,"  a  400-milUon- 
year-old  bankroll  for  the  Western  world. 
Sunlight  is  energy  "Income",  however;  we 
can  tap  only  so  much  of  it  each  day.  Whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  we'll  have  to  live  within  our 
means.  This  is  the  only  way  we  can  reach 
that  redoubtable  state  Mr.  Nixon  calls  "en- 
ergy self-sufficiency." 


SOVIET  TRADING  STRATEGY:  "LET 
THE  WEST  FINANCE  ITS  OWN  DE- 
STRUCTION" 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  7,  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Arab 
oil-producing  countries  are  not  the  only 
ones  reaping  a  handsome  profit  from  the 
energy  crisis.  The  Russians  have  now 
gotten  into  the  act. 

The  Soviets  recently  "sold"  military 
armaments  to  Iraq  in  exchange  for  $13 
million  worth  of  Iraqi  oil.  The  petroleum 
was  never  intended  for  use  in  Mother 
Russia,  however.  It  was  resold  for  $40 
million  in  hard  currency  to  West  Ger- 
many, even  before  the  Iraqis  delivered  it. 
For  their  eCforts  at  playing  the  middle 


men,  the  Soviet  wheeler-dealers  pocket- 
ed a  nice  profit  of  $27  million. 

Soimd  familiar?  It  is  the  same  tech- 
nique the  Russians  used  2  years  ago  when 
they  pulled  off  the  "great  grain  robbery," 
which  sent  food  prices  in  this  country 
into  orbit.  In  the  case  of  the  wheat  deal, 
it  will  be  remembered,  the  Russians 
received  taxpayer  subsidies  and  were  able 
to  purchase  our  wheat  at  bargain  base- 
ment prices.  Some  200,000  tons  of  the  U.S. 
wheat  was  diverted  for  resale  to  Bang- 
ladesh, as  a  Soviet  public  relations  ges- 
ture, even  before  it  left  the  Port  of  Hous- 
ton. Recent  reports  now  indicate  that  the 
Russians  are  willing  to  sell  some  of  the 
same  wheat  back  to  the  United  States  at 
an  inflated  profit,  of  course. 

Last  April,  the  Soviet  market  manipu- 
lators arranged  another  deal  with  the 
European  Common  Market  to  purchase 
200,000  tons  of  butter  at  17  cents  a  pound 
while  the  market  price  was  93  cents  a 
pound.  It  was  assumed  at  the  time  that 
the  cheap  butter  would  be  used  on  bread 
made  from  the  cheap  U.S.  wheat.  As  it 
turned  out,  much  of  the  butter  was  re- 
sold at  a  profit  to  the  Communist  govern- 
ment in  Chile. 

The  Soviets  also  have  no  misgivings 
about  "ripping  off"  their  aUies  in  trade 
deals.  Cotton,  which  the  Soviets  bartered 
away  from  Egypt  and  the  Sudan  last 
year,  has  now  found  its  way  Into  the 
world  market.  The  Russian-owned  cot- 
ton is  currently  in  direct  competition 
with  cotton  exports  from  these  two 
countries. 


A  trend  appears  to  be  developing.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  finally  learned  how  to 
make  their  economic  system  work: 
Sponge  off  the  capitalists  at  a  profit. 

Some  observers  in  this  country  hail 
this  trend  as  a  sign  that  the  Soviets  are 
developing  into  a  semicapitalistic  system. 
I  disagree.  I  am  reminded  of  the  accu- 
rate observation  made  many  years  ago  by 
the  great  mentor  of  Soviet  communism, 
V.  I.  Lenin.  He  told  his  comrades: 

When  the  capitalist  world  starts  to  trade 
with  us — on  that  day  they  wUl  begin  to  fi- 
nance their  own  destruction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  additional  example 
of  our  continued  financing  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  I  include  a  related  news  clipping: 

Same  Credit  Terms  Extended  to  Moscow 

The  Export-Import  Bank  has  extended 
8248.5  million  in  export  trade  credits  to  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  same  terms  as  to  other 
borrowers,  senators  were  told  yesterday. 

The  loans  will  support  expKjrts  of  U.S. 
equipment  with  a  total  value  of  $552  mU- 
lion. 

Walter  C.  Sauer,  vice  chairman  of  the  bank, 
said  Moscow  has  received  no  preference  and 
was  able  to  obtain  its  required  60  per  cent 
matching  of  borrowed  funds  from  private 
lending  institutions  without  government 
guarantees. 

The  bank  board,  Sauer  said,  acted  on  avail- 
able information  about  the  Soviet  economy 
and  trade  statistics  in  finding  "reasonable 
assurance  of  repayment."  ^^ 

But,  he  said,  more  information  would  Di 
required  to  g^o  substantially  beyond  the  pres- 
ent level  of  borrowing. 

Sauer  testified  at  the  bank's  budget  hear- 
ing before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Operations. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Henry  L.  Reinewald, 
national  chaplain,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Father,  we  pray  Your  blessings  upon 
the  United  States  of  America,  upon  its 
people,  upon  its  Government,  and  espe- 
cially upon  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States. 

We  invoke  the  guidance  of  Your  Holy 
Spirit  upon  our  Nation  and  its  people,  as 
we  meet  the  challenges  and  opportuni- 
ties of  this  day  and  age,  that  in  all  things 
we  shall  do  Your  will.  We  thank  You 
Father  that  in  every  age  since  the  found- 
ing of  these  United  States  of  America 
Your  blessing  has  been  upon  this  land 
and  its  people.  We  pray  that  Your  bless- 
ing will  ever  be  the  guiding  light  of  our 
Nation,  that  we  as  a  people  shall  ever 
know  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life 
You  desire  for  us.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  aimoimces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Is  there  objection  to  dispensing  with 
the  reading  of  the  Joiunal? 

motion   OITEREO   BT    MS.   ABZDC 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
dispensing  with  the  reading  of  the  Jour- 
nal, and  I  move  that  the  Journal  be  read. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is,  shall 
the  Journal  be  read? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  Journal  stands  approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title : 

H.R.  5450.  An  act  to  amend  the  Marine 
Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act 
of  1972,  In  order  to  implement  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Convention  on  the  Prevention 
of  Marine  Pollution  by  Dvunplng  of  Wastes 
and  Other  Matter,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  265.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  sell  certain  mineral  rights 
In  certain  lands  located  In  Utah  to  the 
record  owner  thereof; 

S.  1688.  An  act  to  protect  the  civUian  em- 
ployees of  the  executive  branch  of  the  U.S. 
Oovemment  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  con- 
stitutional rights  and  to  prevent  unwar- 
ranted governmental  invasions  of  their  pri- 
vacy; and 


8.2747.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  Increase  the  mini- 
mum wage  rate  under  that  act,  to  expand 
the  coverage  of  the  act,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

RESIGNATTON  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  VANDER  VEEN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  

Mr.  VAKDER  VEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
you  know,  I  was  elected  as  the  first 
Democrat  in  64  years  from  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict in  Michigan.  When  I  annoimced  in 
early  December  of  1973  that  I  would  be  a 
candidate,  I  said  that  the  issue  in  the 
election  was  Richard  Nixon.  I  said  at  that 
time  that  Richard  Nixon,  for  the  good  of 
the  country,  should  resign.  Throughout 
the  ctmipaign,  my  opponent  refused  to 
take  a  stsmd  against  Richard  Nixon.  On 
election  day  the  issue  was  clearly  drawn. 

The  voters  spoke  decisively,  electing 
me  by  a  7,000-vote  margin  in  a  turnout 
exceeding  all  predictions.  A  very  recent 
poll  showed  that  for  each  Republican 
that  stayed  home,  2  to  1  would  have  voted 
for  me,  thus  increasing  the  margin  by  an 
even  larger  number. 

Nothing  h£is  occurred  since  my  origi- 
nal statement  to  change  my  position. 
Each  passing  day  and  each  new  develop- 
ment has  only  strengthened  my  convic- 
tion. Some  Democrats  have  wondered 
whether,  for  partisan  advantage,  it  would 
be  more  advantageous  to  have  the  Presi- 
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denl  cuBthiue  in  office.  Our  countif  Is 
tmekm  ft  monl  czisU  in  goTcmmoit.  Bow 
Is  no  tlBM  to  seek  partisan  adTantM< 

In  Ute  manner,  the  President  she  iiM 
p«t  ahead  of  all  other  considerations  lie 
•DOd  of  the  coontry.  We  deq>erately  q^ed 
to  VBt  the  country  moTlnv. 

I  was  sent  to  Washington  to  delivi  r 
Ttie  message  is  clear.  I.  spc  Jc- 
is  a  duly  elected  Representat  re, 
am  now  statlnc  that  message  from 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatlvesi 

ICr.  Presldoit.   for  the  good  of 
country,  you  should  resign.  The  time  li 


he 


he 
at 


PKEUNGS  OP  PEOPLE  OP  MICHIG  LN 

(Mr.  HUBER  asked  and  was  given  p  r 
mimkm  to  address  the  House  for  1  m  a 
vte  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  |e- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  happei|to 
eome  from  the  State  of  Michigan.  I 
tened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  lay 
t«ikm  Mlchlgander's  obeervation  as  I  to 
the  message  in  his  recent  election.  W  at 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  neglec  ed 
to  tell  my  fellow  Congressmen  was  t  at 
Senator  Vander  Laan  had  campaigi  ed 
in  1970  that  if  he  was  elected  to  tie 
State  senate,  he  would  be  opposed  to  a- 
eome  tax  increases,  and  in  1971  he  ed 
the  fight  for  those  increases.  In  1972  tie 
assisted  in  the  gasoline  tax  increase  i  id 
tn  the  metropolitan  area  of  Grand  Rai  ds 
those  things  are  remembered  by  he 
Dutch,  who  have  a  long  memory  |on 
things  like  that. 

There  are  other  things  such  as  Ihe 
parliamentary  maneuver  or  reconside  a- 
tion  of  the  abortion  bill.  I  think  we  he  rd 
only  a  partial  summation  this  mom  og 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  fi  im 
Grand  Rapids  as  to  what  happened  in  Pie 
State  of  BAchigan. 

I  will  be  putting  in  the  ExtensionJof 
Remarks  today  some  articles  from  pajp  ts 
which  will  shed  an  entirely  differ  nt 
lifi^t  on  what  happened  in  the  Btatefof 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  Presidentlof 
the  United  SUtes  does  not  have  to 
cede  to  the  appeal  made  this  mompig 
for  his  resignation.  If  he  wants  to  et 
the  message  from  the  Pifth  District  el  c 
tk>n.  I  will  be  glad  to  send  him  comme  its 
from  other  people  in  the  State  |of 
Michigan. 


REPEAL   SECTION   249P   OP   SOClOi 
SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 

(Mr.  LANDRUM  asked  and  wa£  gilm 
permission  to  address  the  House  fo 
minute  and  to  n.-vue  and  extend  his 
marks). 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  §0- 
day  introdiicing  legislation  to  repeal 
tion  249P  of  the  Social  Security  Amei  d- 
mentfi  of  1972  which  established  the  F  o- 
fessional  Standards  Review  Organi|^- 
tions. 

The  Medical  Association  of  Geoiftla 
has  been  in  touch  with  me,  as  have  mi  ny 
individual  doctors  from  my  district,  t  id 
they  have  shown  me  iiow  foolish  f  lis 
lagistotion  was  to  begin  with.  Now  t  at 


the  law  Is  going  Into  effect.  It  Is  obvious 
how  misguided  the  whole  Idea  was.  It 
should  be  repealed  before  it  gets  into 
full  operation. 

Whtii  will  we  gain  by  having  a  com- 
mittee scrutinizing  our  doctors?  Well,  for 
one  thing,  we  wiU  run  the  risk  of  hav- 
ing a  patient's  records  viewed  by  com- 
mitteemen other  than  his  own  doctor, 
persons  with  whom  he  is  not  tmd  may 
not  wish  to  be  in  consultation. 

More  importantly,  we  will  have  our 
doctors  imable  to  exercise  their  own  best 
Judgment  as  to  what  care  is  best  for  their 
patients  and  whose  records  they  know. 
Instead,  they  will  have  to  clear  every- 
thing through  a  committee  and  work  us- 
ing "recipes"  for  the  committee's  "cook- 
book." All  innovation  and  experimen- 
tation in  new  techniques  will  be  curbed 
to  keep  care  at  the  level  of  mediocrity. 
Also,  the  physician  will  be  burdened  with 
another  level  of  bureaucracy  and  an- 
other load  of  Government  paper,  an  ob- 
vious incentive  for  costs  to  rise. 

The  doctors  who  have  talked  with  me 
are  not  concerned  for  themselves  so  much 
as  they  are  concerned  about  the  dam- 
age this  law  will  do  to  the  level  of  their 
patients'  care.  They  rightly  fear  the  loss 
of  our  free  enterprise  medical  ssrstem  to 
"medicine  by  cookbook."  Our  private  en- 
terprise medical  system,  run  by  the  in- 
dividual doctors,  has  given  us  the  best 
medical  care  in  the  world.  To  reqiiire  the 
doctors  to  be  answerable  to  a  Govern- 
ment committee  will  be  a  step  backward. 

I  urge  speedy  consideration  of  this  bill. 


FEELINGS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF 
MICHIGAN 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  Hoxise  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  could  not 
help  but  be  amused  by  the  speech  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  who  just 
preceded  me  made.  What  he  said.  In 
effect,  was  tliat  the  Republican  candidate 
in  Michigan,  Mr.  Vander  Laan,  had  not 
told  the  truth  to  the  people  and  that 
is  why  he  got  defeated.  I  hope  he  can 
get  a  few  more  candidates  like  that  in  the 
fall. 


RESTRICTIVE  RULE  ON  H.R.  69 

(Ms.  ABZUO  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  the 
House  is  scheduled  to  begin  debate  on 
H.R.  09  to  which  I  have  very  serious  ob- 
jections. I  Intend,  this  afternoon  to  un- 
dertake extraordinary  measures  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  other  Members 
the  gross  inequity  that  the  passage  of 
H.R.  69.  under  the  restrictive  rule  of 
House  Resolution  963,  will  render  to  a 
large  number  of  urban  areas  and  numer- 
ous counties  all  over  this  country.  Among 
these  areas  affected  are:  New  York,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Boston,  Columbus. 
Buffalo.   Minneaix>lis,   Newark,   Omaha, 


Rochester,  Charlotte.  Tonkers.  Gary. 
Kansas  City,  and  Paterson,  N  J. 

It  is  indeed  a  sad  day  for  Congress 
when  the  very  lives  of  children  caught 
in  the  web  of  poverty  will  be  prohibited 
from  even  having  their  fate  fully  debated 
by  the  House.  We  will  have  to  debate 
changes  in  the  educational  policy  which 
has  existed  in  the  United  States  for  near- 
ly a  decade  with  little  opportunity  for 
amending  the  new  educational  policy 
as  introduced  in  H H.  69. 

H.R.  69,  as  reported,  employs  a 
grossly  inequitable  formula  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  title  I  funds  from  ESEA  that 
penalizes  those  States,  and  especially 
those  cities  and  coimtles  with  large  con- 
centrations of  poor,  who  have  made  the 
greatest  sacrifice  in  the  utilization  of 
their  tax  dollar  for  education  and  have 
been  the  most  innovative  in  so  doing. 

The  situation  is  exacerbated  by  Hcfcse 
Resolution  963  which  is  a  restrictive  rule 
waiving  points  of  order  against  the  com- 
mittee substitute  for  failure  to  comply 
with  clause  7,  rule  XVI  and  allows  for 
no  amendments  to  smiendments. 

I  shall  object  to  the  procedures  of  the 
House  today  with  the  hope  that  reason 
will  prevail  and  HJR.  69  will  be  taken 
off  the  calendar  tomorrow  to  allow  for 
the  development  of  a  more  equitable 
formula. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

|RoU  Mo.  72] 

Addabbo  Dennis  Jones,  Okls. 

Alexander  Dent  Jordan 

Andrews,  N.C.    Devine  Kluczynski 

Annunzlo  Dlggs  Koch 

Armstrong  Oonohue  Kuykendall 

Ash  brook  Dom  Kyro« 

Ashley  Downinc  T.^t>w^yw 

BadUlo  du  Pont  McCloakey 

Bafalls  Eckhardt  Mc£wen 

Baker  Brlenborn  McKlnney 

Barrett  Eshleman  McSpadden 

BeU  Fish  Macdonald 

Blaggl  Fisher  Madlgan 

Bingham  Flowers  tlahon 

Blatnlk  Flynt  Marazlti 

BoUing  Prellnghuysen   Martin.  N.C. 

Brademaa  Prenzel  Metc»lfe 

Braaco  Fulton  Michel 

Breaux  Olalmo  Mllford 

Brooks  OlUnaa  Mills 

Burke.  Calif.  Ooldwater  Mink 

Butler  Orasso  Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Byron  Oray  Moakley 

Carey,  N.Y.  Oreen,  Oreg.  Montgomery 

Chappell  Oreen.  Pa.    >  Morgan 

Chlsholm  Oubaer  Moss 

Clancy  Hanley  Murphy.  111. 

Clark  Hanna  Murphy,  N.Y. 

Clay  Hansen,  Wash.    Nedzt 

Cohen  Harrington  Nix 

Conlan  Harsha  Obey 

Conyera  Hawkins  O'Brien 

Oorman  HH>ert  Patman 

Cutter  Heckler,  Mass.    Pepper 

Crane  Henderson  Pickle 

Culver  Holl&eld  Podell 

Danlelson  Howard  Qulllen 

Davis.  B.C.  Hudnut  RaUsback 

Delaney  Jones,  N.C.  Rangel 
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Slack 

Thornton 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Tleman 

Staggers 

Walsh 

Stanton, 

Ware 

J.  William 

WUson. 

Steele 

Charles,  Tex. 

Steelman 

Wydler 

Stubblefleld 

Young,  Oa. 

Symington 

Held  Shlplef  Thone 

Boblson.  N.Y. 

BoncaUo,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Booney,  Pa. 

Roetenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  287 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  PILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
OQ  Rules  may  have  imtil  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washington,  D.C, 

March  8, 1974. 
Hon.  Cau.  Albest, 
The  Speaker, 
V.S.  House  of  Representatives: 

Dkas  Mr.  Sfeakxs:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from 
the  White  House,  received  In  the  Clerk's  Of- 
fice at  12:10  P.M.  on  Friday,  March  8,  1974, 
and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent concerning  Campaign  Reform. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 

Sincerely. 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.  Raymond  Coixst. 


ELECTORAL  PROCESS  REFORM- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNTIED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  93-231) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  (Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I.   INTaODUCnON 

The  American  people  wield  a  mighty 
Instrument  of  free  choice  as  they  enter 
the  voting  booth.  Indispensable  to  the 
health  and  integrity  of  that  process  is 
the  accoimtabillty  at  candidates  for 
public  office. 

Campaign  abuses  recently  publicised 
and  of  years  gone  by,  samplings  of  Con- 
gressional and  public  opinion,  expert  ob- 
servation, the  experiences  of  all  of  us  in 
elective  office — all  proclaim  that  the 
electoral  process  needs  reform  and  that 


the  accountability  of  candidates  must  be 
more  uniformly  enloTCtd.  I  commend  the 
Congress  for  its  own  recognition  of  this 
need  aa  evidenced  by  recent  Senate  pas- 
sage of  two  important  reform  measures, 
by  the  introduction  of  scores  of  reform 
bills,  and  by  detailed  analyses  of  this  en- 
tire area  by  many  Members  of  Congress 
in  both  Houses. 

The  Executive  and  the  Congress  have, 
therefore,  a  common  goal:  reform  that 
works,  reform  that  deals  with  the  very 
real  concerns  we  have  in  a  way  which 
improves  the  electoral  system  instead  of 
simply  coating  it  with  the  appearance  of 
change. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  reform  we  seek 
must  be  realistic.  For  example,  I  con- 
tinue my  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  a 
six-year,  one-term  Presidency  and  four- 
year  terms  for  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Yet,  the  advantages 
of  these  proposals  are  not  so  compelling 
as  to  merit  driving  now  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  I  do,  however,  urge 
further  consideration  of  these  subjects 
both  by  the  Congress  and  the  public. 

Another  such  proposal,  appealing  but 
in  my  view  impracticable,  is  the  so- 
called  Post  Card  Registration  plan.  Its 
goals  are  laudatory,  but  not  its  practi- 
cal results. 

Testimony  before  the  House  Election 
Subcommittee  has  already  indicated  that 
the  proposal's  stated  objective  would  not 
be  reached  and  the  target  groups  not 
registered.  In  addition  to  being  an  un- 
warranted Federal  intrusion  in  an  area 
reserved  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
States,  post  card  registration  would  be 
an  administrative  nightmare  and  would 
cause  chaos  in  existing  registration  sys- 
tems. Of  even  greater  importance  is  the 
open  invitation  to  election  fraud  that 
would  be  inherent  in  so  haphazard  a  sys- 
tem. I  would  add  that  periodic  in-person 
registration  by  a  citizen  involves  a  per- 
sonal and  political  commitment  that  I 
would  regret  very  much  to  see  us  lose. 

All  of  our  solutions  in  the  area  of  cam- 
paign reform  must  be  grounded  on  the 
solid  experience  of  nearly  200  years,  not 
merely  on  the  spirited  rhetoric  which  so 
frequently  pervades  this  arena. 

n.    IX0I8XJITIVK    PKOPOSALpS 

On  May  16,  1973, 1  urged  the  Congress 
to  establish  a  non-partisan  commission 
on  Federal  election  reform.  This  blue- 
ribbon  commission  would  have  been  com- 
posed of  political  party  leaders.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  distinguished  lay- 
men. Only  one  House  of  Congress,  the 
Senate,  has  focused  on  it.  This  lack  of 
action  has  come  at  the  very  time  that 
many  Members  of  Congress  and  private 
leaders  have  been  speaking  out  about  the 
need  for  vigorous  action  against  cam- 
paign abuses. 

If  it  had  been  created  in  a  timely  man- 
ner, this  commission  would  have  been 
charged  to  file  a  public  report  no  later 
than  December  1st  of  last  year.  By  now 
we  would  have  had  an  authoritative,  bi- 
partisan report  recommending  carefully 
weighed  reforms  for  Federal  campaigns, 
and  perhaps  by  now  we  could  have  be«i 
well  on  the  way  toward  new  statutes  ap- 


plicable to  the  upcoming  elections  this 
November. 

It  is  because  of  this  delay  that  I  have 
directed  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
work  with  my  staff  in  preparing  a  com- 
prehensive set  of  reforms  for  considera- 
tion of  the  Congress  in  this  session.  I  am 
hopeful  that  these  proposals,  together 
with  other  approaches  being  advanced  in 
Congress,  will  lead  to  vigorous  debate 
and  solid,  effective  reform. 

Of  course,  we  should  not  be  concerned 
with  Presidential  campnigns  alone.  A 
massive  volume  of  campaign  contribu- 
tions goes  into  Senate  and  congressional 
campaigns  as  well.  The  problem  faces  us 
all,  and  because  we  are  all  concerned,  I 
am  anxious  for  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive  to  work  together  in  a  spirit  of 
full  cooperation.  For  real  progress  to  oc- 
cur, we  must  all  consider  the  paramount 
interest  of  the  electoral  system  rather 
than  parochial  interests  of  any  party  or 
candidate. 

The  proposals  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
consider  as  it  continues  to  evolve  its  own 
approach  fall  into  four  major  areas: 
campaign  finances,  campaign  practices, 
campaign  duration,  and  encouragement 
of  candidate  participation. 

A.  CAMPAIGN  FINANCX 

In  recent  years,  political  campaigns  in 
America  have  become  increasingly  ex- 
pensive. Because  the  need  for  more  and 
more  money  has  become  acute  in  many 
Federal  elections,  I  regard  campaign  fi- 
nancing as  the  most  important  area  for 
reform,  and  the  area  in  which  reform  is 
most  urgently  required. 

After  extensive  study  of  a  wide  range 
of  suggestiMis,  including  the  many  pro- 
posals developed  by  congressional 
sources,  I  ccxiclude  that  the  single  most 
important  action  to  reform  campaign  fi- 
nancing should  be  broader  public  dis- 
closure. Complete  financial  disclosure 
will  provide  the  citizens  of  our  coimtry 
with  the  necessary  information  to  assess 
the  philosophy,  personal  associations, 
and  political  and  econonuc  allegiances 
of  the  candidates. 

A  number  of  statutes  already  exist 
which  require  some  disclosure,  but  we 
can  and  should  expand  and  improve  the 
process. 

Specifically,  I  endorse  the  proposal 
that  each  candidate  in  every  Federal 
election  be  required  to  designate  one 
single  political  committee  as  his  author- 
ized campaign  organization,  which  in 
turn  would  have  to  designate  one  single 
depository  for  all  campaign  funds.  With 
this  single  committee  and  single  deposi- 
tory, accountability  beccsnes  virtually 
assured,  and  the  unhealthy  proliferation 
of  political  committees  to  pyramid  and 
conceal  campaign  donations  would  be 
stopped  at  last. 

I  also  strongly  support  the  proposed 
requirement  that  evo-y  donation  to  these 
committees  be  specifically  tied  to  the 
original  iiKiivldual  donor,  excepting  only 
donations  by  a  nationsil  poUtical  party 
organization.  Other  organizations  could 
act  as  agents  of  individual  contributors, 
but  the  donor  himself  would  be  required 
to  designate  the  ultimate  recipient  of  his 
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ciunpaign  donaticm.  This  requires  ent 
would  do  more  than  facilitate  disdoe  ire; 
it  would  have  the  highly  positive  Ide 
benefit  of  reducing  the  influence  of  pe- 
cial  interest  groups  by  dlscontin  ing 
their  direct  and  often  very  substai  tial 
contributions  to  candidates.  Donat  ons 
to  political  party  organizations,  ra  tier 
than  to  individual  candidates,  would  not 
be  interfered  with  and  would  cent  lue 
to  be  identified  as  to  the  original  do  kor, 
as  existing  law  requires. 

Even  though  disclosure  is,  I  believe,  the 
single  most  important  prescrlptior  to 
deal  with  financing  reform,  I  believe  Jso 
that  donation  limits  are  needed  on  the 
amounts  that  an  individual  contrib  tor 
could  give  to  any  Federal  election  c  m- 
paign.  I  suggest  that  a  candidate's  iu- 
thorized  campaign  conunittee  be  i  ro- 
hibited  from  accepting  more  than  $3  DOO 
from  an  individual  donor  In  any  Sei  ate 
or  House  election,  and  not  more  t  lan 
$15,000  in  any  Presidential  elect  on. 
These  ceilings  would  apply  in  each  c  m- 
paign — primaries,  runoffs,  and  gen  ral 
elections — and  would  include  any  c  m- 
tributions  earmarked  for  a  candle  ite 
through  a  national  political  commit  ee. 
Regardless  of  the  number  of  Presides  ial 
primaries,  no  candidate  for  Presic  >nt 
could  receive  more  than  $15,000  from  ny 
Individual  for  aU  of  the  primaries  c(  m- 
blned,  or  more  than  this  amoimt  fi  >m 
any  individual  in  the  general  campa  jn. 
In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  i  -o- 
liferation  of  "in  kind"  contribution  in 
the  form  of  paid  campaign  work  rs, 
printing  supplies,  the  use  of  private  ;  Ir- 
craft,  and  other  such  noninonet  iry 
campaign  assistance.  Because  there  i  as 
much  room  for  abuse  with  "in  ki  id" 
contributions  as  with  financial  one  ,  I 
believe  we  should  prohibit  all  "in  ki  id" 
donations  by  any  organization  other  t  an 
a  major  political  party. 

Any  "in  kind"  contribution  by  an  n- 
dividual  would,  of  course,  continue  U  be 
permissible,  but  would  have  to  be  i  is- 
closed  as  to  both  donor  and  recipii  nt, 
with  an  open  report  of  its  reason]  jle 
value.  These  personal  "in  kind"  do  a- 
tions  would  come  within  the  same  cei  ng 
limitations  as  monetary  contribut  ns 
and  would  apply  toward  the  cei  ng 
amounts  for  Senate,  House  and  Pr  Bi- 
dential  elections. 
I  also  urge: 

— ^That  all  donations  of  more  than   50 
be  made  by  check  or  other  negotlt  >Ie 
instruments,  so  that  large  flow:  of 
cash  can  be  at  least  Inhibited;    | 
— That  all  campaign-related  expei  M- 
tures  of  over  $50  be  drawn  only  f  i  >m 
the  central  campaign  treasury; 
— ^That  all  loans  to  political  conui  It- 
tees  be  banned,  so  that  we  can  (  nd 
the  practice  of  disguising  dcmaU  ns 
as  loans; 
— ^That  the  donation  of  physical  ast  its 
such  as  appreciated  stocks  be  p  o- 
hlbited; 

— And  that  campaign   contributiins 

from  foreign  accounts  and  for<|gn 

citizens  be  prohibited. 

These  proposals,  when  added  to  Jhe 

present  disclosure  law  that  took  eC  set 

in  1972,  should  as8tu«  American  vol  tn 

of  the  information  they  need  to  dec  de 

for  themselves  whether  or  not  a  car  U- 
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date  is  financing  his  or  her  campaign 
honestly  and  in  an  acceptable  manner. 

The  proposals  I  have  cdfered  advance 
the  common  goal  of  restraining  cam- 
paign expenditures,  but  they  do  so  with- 
out imposing  arbitrary  limits.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note,  as  weU,  that  existing 
law  already  limits  the  amount  which 
candidates  for  Federal  office  may  spend 
for  campaign  advertising  in  the  commu- 
nications media,  the  most  costly  part  of 
modem  campaigning. 

Additional  spending  limits,  desirable 
as  they  are  at  first  thought,  raise  sig- 
nificant constitutional  questions.  More- 
over, they  would  be  unworkable  because 
many  citizens  furnish  direct  support  to 
a  multitude  of  groups  which  in  turn 
support  candidates  only  because  of  se- 
lective positions  on  narrow  issues.  They 
can  also  be  unfair  because  expenditure 
limitations  can  be  set  too  low  to  provide 
a  challenger  with  any  hope  of  contrast- 
ing his  views  with  those  of  the  better 
known,  federally  subsidized  incumbent. 
Finally,  a  limit  appropriate  to  a  geo- 
graphically small,  congested  congres- 
sional district  could  be  utterly  inade- 
quate for  a  large  one.  There  are  many 
other  district-by-district  variations  that 
rigid  nationwide  spending  limits  could 
not  fairly  accommodate. 

I  conclude  that  full  disclosure  of  cam- 
paign contributions  and  expenditures, 
subject  to  existing  limitations,  is  the 
best  and  fairest  approach,  one  that  lets 
the  voters  decide  for  themselves  whether 
or  not  too  much  money  is  being  collected 
and  spent.  There  should  not  be  a  limit 
on  the  widest  possible  dissemination  of 
ideas  and  positions  on  issues,  but  I  fear 
that  would  be  precisely  the  effect  of  ad- 
ditional spending  limitations  however 
carefully  designed. 

Much  of  the  debate  over  campaign  re- 
form has  centered  around  the  issue  of 
drawing  down  on  the  public  treasury  U) 
pay  for  all  or  part  of  political  campaigns. 
I  strongly  oppose  direct  Federal  cam- 
paign financing,  and  I  doubt  very  much 
that  most  citizens  would  favor  diverting 
hundreds  of  millions  of  tax  dollars  away 
from  pressing  national  needs  In  order 
to  underwrite  politicians'  campaigns. 

Neither  is  it  right  to  make  millions  of 
Americans  pay  the  cost  of  the  political 
activities  of  individuals  and  parties  with 
which  they  might  totaDy  disagree.  This 
even  goes  beyond  taxation  without  rep- 
resentation. Thomas  Jefferson  In  the 
Statute  of  Religious  Freedom  said  that 
"To  compel  a  man  to  furnish  contribu- 
tions of  money  for  the  propagation  of 
opinions  which  he  disbelieves  and  abhors. 
Is  sinful  and  tyrannical." 

Moreover,  If  we  outlaw  private  con- 
tributions, we  will  close  the  only  avenue 
to  active  participation  in  politics  for 
many  citizens  who  may  be  unable  to 
participate  in  any  other  way.  Such  leg- 
islation would  diminish,  not  Increase, 
citizen  participation  and  woxild  sap  the 
vitality  of  both  national  parties  by  plac- 
ing them  on  the  Federal  dole. 

In  addition,  almost  any  "public  financ- 
ing" measure  would  give  incumbents  an 
unfair  advantage.  Frequently,  a  challen- 
ger must  spend  more  than  the  incum- 
bent in  order  to  make  his  qualifications 
known  and  to  counterbalance  the  in- 


cimibent's  in-oCBce  financial  advantages. 
But  if  the  taxpayers  are  to  put  up  the 
money,  ceilings  on  such  spending  would 
have  to  be  imposed  which  unavoid- 
ably would  penalize  the  lesser-known 
challengers. 

Through  the  existing  tax  check-off  for 
Presidential  elections  and  political  tax 
credit  or  deduction,  in  1972  the  Federal 
Treasury  was  subject  to  the  expenditure 
of  up  to  $100  million  for  taxpayer  sup- 
port of  political  campaign  activities. 
These  programs,  however,  do  not  sever 
the  crucial  tie  between  the  individual  cit- 
izen and  the  party  or  candidate  of  his 
choice,  and  do  not  carry  as  great  a  threat 
of  Federal  domination  of  political 
campaigns. 

I  believe  our  Nation  has  already  seen 
too  many  examples  of  how  the  use  of  tax 
dollars  can  lead  to  Federal  control.  By 
setting  reasonable  limits  on  campaign 
contributions,  and  by  requiring  broader 
public  disclosure,  we  can  guarantee  that 
the  American  voters  are  fully  aware  of 
who  is  maldng  the  contributions;  and  the 
Nation  can  then  leave  it  to  the  people 
themselves  to  judge  the  wisdom  and 
propriety  of  these  donations. 

Another  problem  in  this  area  warrants 
the  early  attention  of  Congress.  The  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  has  recently  held 
that  income  earned  from  funds  of  polit- 
ical parties  is  taxable  under  the  present 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  This  ruling  has 
caused  widespread  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty on  the  part  of  political  campaign 
committees.  I  believe  this  situation  wsu 
never  intended  by  Congress  and  urge 
enactment  of  legislation  removing  any 
tax  or  potential  tax  on  any  income  earned 
from  poUtical  party  funds. 

While  strong  financing  tuid  disclosure 
laws  are  necessary,  these  alone  will  not 
insure  the  reform  we  need.  For  most  of 
the  20th  century  our  campaign  laws  have 
not  been  enforced.  Enforcement  of  the 
Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  a  measure 
riddled  with  loopholes,  has  \xea  all  but 
impossible,  and  enforcement  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  is  difficult 
because  of  the  proliferation  of  commit- 
tees and  the  lack  of  central  reporting. 
Therefore.  I  endorse  the  proposal  de- 
veloped in  the  Congress  to  establish  a 
Federal  Elections  Commission  to  super- 
vise the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
and  other  election  measures. 

This  independent  commission  would 
be  bipartisan  and  would  monitor  our 
campaign  finance  and  disclosure  laws.  It 
would  bring  under  the  umbrella  of  one 
agency  the  cuirent  oversight  functions 
of  the  Comptroller  General,  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate.  Membership  on 
the  commission  should  include  represen- 
tatives of  the  major  political  parties. 

In  its  supervisory  capacity,  the  com- 
mission would  serve  as  a  much  needed 
central  repository  for  election  records 
and  would  have  powers  to  subpoena  doc- 
uments and  witnesses  to  fulfill  its  duties. 
It  would  also  be  able  to  refer  campaign 
violations  to  the  Justice  Department  for 
appropriate  action.  The  work  of  the  com- 
mission would  in  no  way  impinge  upon 
congressional  rights  and  responsibilities, 
but  would  expedite  the  disposition  of 
violations  and  provide  a  coordinated  su- 
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pernsoiy  role  la  oTeneetnc  fbe  tuIous 
electloalaws. 

Many  peonia  have  made  the  potat  that 
a^V^ittnnai  FMersl  laws  are  needed  to 
deter  or  piaxish  criminal,  tortlofos  or 
otberwtee  Improper  activities  tax  Federal 
electioii  campaifiu.  Sxistlng  laws  deal 
with  vote  taibery.  vote  fraud,  iporlout 
fftfinp^ign  literature  and  other  breaches 
of  campaign  ethics,  but  as  in  the  area 
of  iHtmpatgn  fbiance,  these  laws  are  un- 
clear and  have  been  unevenly  and  some- 
times unfairly  enforced  throttgh  selec- 
tive prosecution. 

I  have  reviewed  several  recommenda- 
tions in  this  area  and  conclude  it  is  time 
for  Federal  statutes  to  spell  out  specif- 
ically the  prohibitian  of  certain  cam- 
paign and  election  day  practices.  I  pro- 
pose that  we  prohibit  three  types  of 
campaign  practices: 
— ^Activities  which  unresisonably  dis- 
rupt the  opposing  candidate's  cam- 
paign, such  as  the  disseminatlom  of 
false  Instructions  to  campaign  work- 
ers and  related  disruptive  activities, 
or  whi^  constitute  a  fraud  upon  the 
voters,  such  as  rigging  opinion  polls, 
placlnig  misleading   advertisements 
In  the  media,  misrepresenting  a  Con- 
gressman's voting  record,  or  organis- 
ing slander  campaigns. 
—Activities  which  Involve  the  use  of 
force,  such  as  the  organized  use  of 
demonstrators  to  impede  or  deny  en- 
try at  a  campaign  rally,  or  individual 
criminal  actions  which  take  en  a 
special  significance  when  they  are 
done  Intentionally  to  disrupt  the 
Federal  election  process. 
—Those  election  day  practices,  such  as 
stuffing  ballot  boxes,  rigging  voting 
machines,  forging  or  altering  bal- 
lots, or  failing  to  coimt  certain  votes, 
all  of  which  directly  affect  the  elec- 
toral process  In  a  most  pernicious 
manner. 
I  realize  that  attempting  to  outlaw  cer- 
tain improper  campaign  activities  re- 
quires particular  attention  to  the  First 
Amendment  guarantees  of  free  speech 
and  assembly.  With  this  in  mind,  I  have 
asked    the    Department   of    Justice    to 
draft  a  criminal  statute  designed  to  pro- 
hibit wrongful  practices  and  to  make 
them  Federal  offenses  if  the  conduct  Is 
engaged  in  with  the  specific  intent  of  In- 
terfering with  the  Federal  election  pro- 
cedure. I  Invite  especially  thorough  de- 
bate by  the  Congress  In  this  difficult  area. 

C.  CAMPAIOM  DX7BATIOK 

In  the  campaigns  of  1972,  there  were 
no  less  than  23  separate  State  primaries 
for  the  Presidential  contestants.  The  ex- 
tent and  duration  of  these  proliferating 
primary  contests  have  not  only  extended 
the  length  of  campaigning  but  have  also 
materially  added  to  its  expense. 

I  believe  deeply  in  the  statewide  Presi- 
dential primary  system.  It  affords  the 
public  a  true  measure  of  candidates  who 
have  to  take  their  cause  to  different  parts 
of  the  country  and  face  the  voters  with 
their  positions  on  crucial  Issues.  Because 
I  believe  In  the  primaries  but  wish  to 
bring  some  sense  of  order  to  the  system 
we  now  have.  I  agree  with  the  proposal 
not  to  hold  any  State  Presidential  prl- 


martft  or  wwntfftfa'e  «iMi»*ntiati«  hrftwe 
May  lat  flf  an  eleetioD  year,  a3i4  I  urge 
thattfalBbedoDe. 

Even  tham^  moving  prtaaary  dates 
later  In  ttK  eieetlaa  year  i»  tbe  only  sp»- 
etfie  ledalatlve  aeOan  I  offer  to  sborten 
campaigas.  ottwr  help<ul  mw  sgres  can 
be  taken  wlthooi  Federal  leglslattan.  One 
way  to  cvt  down  on  the  eost  and  duration 
of  Presidential  campaigns  is  to  delay  the 
nfttton*^'  nominafting  conventions  until 
the  month  of  September.  I  urge  the  lead- 
ers of  both  national  poUtical  parties  to 
plan  now  tfx  the  scheduling  ol  their 
197€  conventions  at  this  later  time. 

I  know  that  delaying  the  nominating 
c(Hiventions  may  conflict  with  certain 
State  requirements  that  a  nominee's 
electors  must  be  selected  earlltt  than 
Septonber.  Therefore,  I  encourage  the 
States  having  such  requirements  to 
change  their  laws  to  ccmfonn  with  this 
potential  action  by  the  natkmal  parties. 
I  am  reluctant  to  ask  for  Federal  legisla- 
tion In  this  area  because  It  would  intrude 
unduly  into  the  right  of  each  State  to 
determine  its  election  laws,  but  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  States  will  cooperate  in 
this  important  effort.  To  this  end,  I  am 
instructing  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
give  the  States  such  assistance  as  they 
may  desire  In  developing  legislation  to 
make  this  possible. 

D.   UfCOTTSACIKC    CANMDATK    PAXTICIPATION 

One  of  the  major  Items  on  the  agenda 
of  campaign  nloan.  Is  the  need  to  en- 
courage qualified  people  to  run  for  office 
and  mft!rt4^»"  a  stnmg  two-party  system. 
We  should  never  limit  the  voter's  choice 
or  discourage  capable  men  and  women 
from  seeking  to  represent  their  fellow 
citizens. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  examine  its  own 
benefits  of  Incumbency  which  have 
mounted  over  the  years.  It  would  be  In- 
appropriate for  the  Executive  to  i^opose 
specific  remedies  in  this  congressional 
area,  but  I  suggest  there  is  reason  for 
concern  over  the  marked  advantages — 
federally  fimded — that  congressional  In- 
cumbents now  enjoy  over  their  chal- 
tengers.  Such  things  as  free  mailing 
privileges,  use  of  "public  service"  broad- 
cast time,  and  the  extensive  staff  and 
financial  fringe  benefits  of  office  have 
made  it  progressively  more  difficult  for 
competent  challengers  to  have  a  fair 
chance  in  congressional  races.  I  readily 
concede  that  the  Presidential  incum- 
bency advantage  is  also  substantial,  but 
there  is  some  protection  here  in  the  con- 
stitutional limit  on  length  of  Presidential 
service.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  review 
this  problem  and  to  develop  reforms  that 
will  assiire  a  better  balance  in  congres- 
sional races. 

I  also  propose  repeal  of  the  "equal 
time"  provision  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  for  all  Federal  elections.  The 
repeal  of  this  provision  would  reduce 
campaign  expenditures  by  allowing  the 
electronic  media  the  flexibility  to  pro- 
vide free  campaign  coverage  to  the  major 
political  candidates,  and  In  doing  so 
would  assist  our  citizens  in  reaching 
sound  judgments  on  electl(m  day. 

Finally,  I  have  asked  the  Department 
of  Jtistlce  to  explore  the  possibility  of 


togiaiotinn  t»  rtufltrin  certain  private 
rights  of  puhDe  flgnnt  so  that  people 
laii  1 1  iil<  il  Ir  nmnlnc  ier  pabUr  efllce 
tMJX  have  greafaf  assaranee  of  rtummm 
against  danderooa  attacks  on  them  or 
Vtiittr  famlHew.  Landmark  Supreme  Oonrt 
decisions  have  ammly  restricted  a  pub- 
lic figioe's  atafllty  to  g^  redress  against 
such  grievances,  but  I  would  hope  that 
specifically  defined  limit*  can  be  legis- 
lated by  the  Ctmgress  to  prevent  unscni- 
puloos  attacks  on  pidillc  figures.  These 
reforms  are  not  intended  to  restrict 
vigorous  debate,  but  to  enhance  it,  to  help 
give  it  dignity  and  integrity,  and  to  im- 
prove the  prospects  for  good  and  decent 
people  who  today  flinch  from  political 
participation  because  of  their  fear  of 
^anderous  attaclcs. 

m.  COKCLTFSXOK 

The  reforms  I  have  urged  here,  and 
that  many  in  the  Congress  are  seeking 
as  well,  are  designed  to  open  up  our 
electoral  process  and  to  correct  some  of 
its  most  egregious  abuses. 

I  am  doubtful  that  any  legislation  can 
provide  the  panacea  that  some  seek  to 
guarantee  absolute  integrity  in  the  elec- 
toral process.  If  our  campaigns,  like  the 
communication  of  ideas  in  every  area  of 
our  public  life,  are  to  remain  free  and 
spirited,  Uiey  will  frequently  be  caustic 
and  hard-hitting,  and  some  excesses  and 
abuses  will  inevitably  occur. 

The  central  purpose  of  the  reforms  I 
suggest  is  to  get  the  really  important 
political  information  out  to  the  people, 
to  let  them  know  as  much  as  possible 
about  their  candidates,  and  to  eliminate 
abuses  which  cross  the  boundaries  of  fair 
play. 

America  has  had  a  remarkable  history 
and  tradition  of  campaign  electioneer- 
ing. Given  full  access  to  the  actioos  and 
thoughts  of  political  aspirants,  the 
American  people  have  shown  great  wis- 
dom at  the  ballot  box  over  two  centuries 
of  self-government.  Ihe  reforms  I  pro- 
pose today  are  Intended  to  strengthen 
the  will  of  the  people  by  making  our 
election  process  more  open. 

RlCHAU  Ndcoh. 

Trz  Whtti  Hoxrsz,  March  g.  1974. 


ADDITIONAL  COMPENSAIION  TO 
CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES  IN  HOUSE 
PUBLICATIONS  DISTRIBUTION 
SERVICE 

Mr.  HATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept. 
No.  93-889)  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
923)  providing  additional  compensation 
for  services  performed  by  certain  em- 
ployees in  the  House  PubUcations  Distri- 
bution Service,  and  ask  for  immediate 
consideration  of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

R.  Rn.   MS 

Reaoivtd,  Thst  notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  Uw.  tber*  is  autbortaed  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
of  Bepreaentatlves  such  sums  as  ma;  be  nec- 
essary to  pay  compensation  to  each  employee 
of  the  PubUcations  Distribution  Serrlce  of 
the  House  of  Representatlrea  for  aU  anrlces 
performed  by  such  employee  In  excess  of  the 
nomua  workday  where  such  mtrricm  are  au- 
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thortaad  by  tbe  Oonmitttee  on  Honae  At  atn- 
latrmtlon.  Sucb  compsnaatUm  aball  be  paid 
an  sn  liourly  bads  st  a  Mte  equal  to  On  mta 
of  compenaatton  otberwlM  paid  to  auol^  em- 
ployees. 

This  resolution  shall  take  effect  oM  Its 
adaption  and  payments  made  under  tbti  res- 
olution shall  be  terminated  as  the  Con  nlt- 
tee  on  House  Administration  determlneeyiec- 
eaaary. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  lal( 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  THE  C  >M- 
MTTTEE  ON  HOUSE  ADMINIS'4^- 
TION 

Mr.  TH0&O>S0«  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Comm  ttee 
on  House  Administration.  I  call  up  £  >use 
Resolution  797  and  ask  for  its  Immeflate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolutloni  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  797 

Resolved,  That  for  the  further  expenAs  of 
the  InveatlKatlons  and  :itudles  to  be 
ducted  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad  nln- 
latratlon,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcon  nlt- 
tee.  not  to  exceed  saao.OOO,  Inch  Jlng 
expenditures  for  the  employment  of  Ini  wtl- 
gators,  attorneys,  and  clerical,  stenogra  thlc, 
and  other  assistants,  and  for  the  procure  lent 
of  services  of  Individual  consultants  or  rga- 
nlzatlons  thereof  pursuant  to  section  a  2(1) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
(3  VS.C.  73a(t)),  shall  be  paid  out  o  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  on  vou  hers 
authorized  by  such  conunlttee,  signed  b  the 
chairman  of  such  committee,  and  app:  3ved 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Admlnlstri  :lon. 
Not  to  exceed  $65,000  of  the  total  an:  >unt 
provided  by  this  resolution  may  be  ua  d  to 
procure  the  temporary  or  Intermittent  erv- 
Ices  of  Individual  consultants  or  orgaf  iza- 

of 
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tlons  thereof  pursuant  to  section  203  ( 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
(3  U.S.C.  72a(l));  but  this  monetary  11: 
tlon  on  the  procurement  of  such  ae: 
shall  not  prevent  the  use  of  such  fun<f  for 
any  other  authorized  purpose 

Bkc.  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorlz^  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ezp<  adl- 
ture  In  connection  with  the  study  or  In' 
gatlon  of  any  subject  which  Is  being  In' 
gated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any  {ther 
committee  of  the  House. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolAlon 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula  Ions 
established  by  the  Committee  on  Housi 
ministration  In  accordance  with  existing 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (  ur 
Ing  the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  rea  Ing 
of  the  resolution  be  dispensed  wlthpmd 
that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecticA  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  |^ew 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Uils  resolution.  House  Ret  >Iu- 
tion  797,  Is  the  funding  resiriutlon  :  :t>m 
the  Committee  on  House  Admlnlstra  Ion. 
It  r^resents  the  same  amount  at  the 
committee  requested  and  used  last ;  ear. 
It  has  been  agreed  upon  by  both  sld  s. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  (fies- 
tlon  <m  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordere  . 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  recoDsider  was  laid  oil  the 
table. 
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PBOVIDINO  FUNDS  V^SR  THE  COIC- 
MITTES:  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  I  ccJl  up 
House  Resolution  790  and  ask  for  Its 
iminediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

B.  RM.  790 
Resolved,  That  (a)  the  further  axpensee 
of  the  Investigations  and  studies  to  be  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  H.  Res.  185,  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  acting  as  a  whole 
or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  $1&0,000, 
Including  expenditures — 

(1)  for  the  employment  of  investigators, 
attorneys,  and  clerical,  stenographic,  and 
other  assistants; 

(2)  for  the  procurement  of  services  of 
Individual  consultants  or  organizations 
thereof  pursuant  to  section  302(1)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1948  (3 
U.S.C.  72a(l));  and 

(3)  for  specialized  training,  pursuant  to 
section  202(J)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C.  7aa(J)), 
of  committee  staff  personnel  performing  pro- 
fessional  and    nonclerlcal   functions; 

shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $9,000  of  the  toUl 
amount  provided  by  this  resolution  may  be 
used  to  procure  the  temporary  or  inter- 
mittent services  of  individual  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof  pursuant  to  section 
302(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1940  (2  U.S.C.  72(1)):  and  not  to  exceed 
$2,000  of  such  total  amount  may  be  used  to 
provide  for  specialized  training,  pursuant  to 
section  203(J)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C.  72a(j)), 
of  staff  personnel  of  the  committee  perform- 
ing professional  and  nonclerlcal  functions; 
but  neither  of  these  monetary  limitations 
shall  prevent  the  use  of  such  funds  for  any 
other  authorized  purpose. 

Sxc.  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expend- 
iture in  connection  with  the  study  or  In- 
vestigation of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House;  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  Housq 
Administration  information  with  respect  to 
any  study  or  investigation  intended  to  be 
financed  from  such  funds. 

Skc.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  In  accordance  with  existing 
law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  resolution  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectiOQ  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  Is  heard. 

The  Clerk  c<mcluded  the  reading  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  resolution  relates  to  the 
fimdlng  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  It  was  agreed  upon  unanimously 
by  the  majority  and  the  minority.  It 
represents  the  same  funding  as  the  c<Hn- 
mlttee  had  last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 


"Hw  previous  Question  was  ordered. 

"nie  SPEAKER,  l^e  ijiiestlon  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ai»- 
peared  to  have  it. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  312,  nays  1, 
not  voting  118,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  73] 

TEAS— 313 

Abdnor 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Long,  La. 

Abzug 

Edwards,  Calif 

Long,  Ud. 

Adams 

EUberg 

Lott 

Anderson, 

Each 

Lujan 

Calif. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Luken 

Andrews, 

Evins,  Tenn. 

McClory 

N.  Oak. 

PasceU 

McCollister 

Archer 

Plndley 

McCormack 

Arends 

Pish 

McDade 

Aspin 

Flood 

McFaU 

Baker 

Foley 

McKay 

Bauman 

Pord 

McKlnney 

Beard 

Forsirthe 

Madden 

Bennett 

Fountain 

Mallary 

Bergland 

Fraser 

Mann 

BevUl 

Frensel 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Blester 

Frey 

Mathlas,  Calif 

Blackburn 

Froehllch 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Bogga 

Fuqua 

Matsunaga 

Boland 

Oaydos 

Mayne 

Bo  wen 

Oettys 

Mazzoll 

Bray 

Oiaimo 

Meeds 

Breaux 

Gibbons 

Melcher 

Breckinridge 

Oilman 

Mecvlnsky 

Brlnkley 

Olnn 

Michel 

Broomfleld 

Gonzales 

MUler 

Brotzman 

Goodling 

Mlnisb 

Brown,  Calif. 

Orlfflths 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Oross 

MltcheU,  N.Y. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Orover 

MlzeU 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Gude 

MoUoban 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Gunter 

Moorhead, 

Buchanan 

Ouyer 

Calif. 

Burgener 

Haley 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Burke.  Calif. 

HamUton 

MOsher 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hammer - 

Murtba 

Burke,  Mass. 

Schmidt 

Myers 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hanrahan 

Natcber 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Nelsen 

Burton 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Nichols 

Byron 

Hastings 

O'Hara 

Camp 

Hays 

O'NeUl 

Carney,  Ohio 

H«bert 

Owens 

Carter 

Hecbler,  W.  Va 

.  ParrU 

Casey,  Tex. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Passman 

Cederberg 

Helna 

PatUn 

Chamberlain 

Helstoakl 

Pepper 

Chapi>ell 

Hicks 

Perkins 

Clark 

HlllU 

PeUls 

Clausen, 

Hlnshaw 

Peyser 

DonH. 

Hogan 

Pike 

Clawson,  Del 

Holt 

Poage 

Cleveland 

Holtzman 

PoweU,  Ohio 

Cochran 

Horton 

Preyer 

Collier 

Hosmer 

Price,  m. 

Ccdllns,  ni. 

Huber 

Price,  Tex. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Rimgate 

Pritchard 

Conable 

Hunt 

Q\ile 

Conlan 

Hutchinson 

Rallsback 

Conte 

Ichord 

Randall 

Corman 

Jarman 

Coughlln 

Johnson,  Calif 

Ranck 

Cronln 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Regula 

Daniel,  Dan 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Reuse 

Daniel,  Robert 

Jones.  Ala. 

Rhodes 

W.,  Jr. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Rlegle 

Daniels, 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Rlnaldo 

Domlnlck  V. 

Karth 

Roberts 

Davis,  Oa. 

Kastenmeler 

Robinson.  Va. 

DavU,Wia. 

Kaaen 

Bodino 

de  la  Oazaa 

Kemp 

Roe 

DeUenback 

Ketchum 

Rogers 

Dellums 

King 

Boncallo,  wya 

Denbolm 

Koch 

Roae 

Derwlnskl 

Rosenthal 

Dlcklnaon 

I«ndgrebe 

Bouaselot 

DtngeU 

Landnun 

Roybal 

Downing 

Latta 

Runnels 

Drlnan 

Lenett 

Dulskl 

Lent 

Ruth 

Puncan 

Utton 

StOermain 
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Sandman 

Stokea 

WhlU 

Sarasln 

Stratton 

Whltebiirst 

SarbauM 

Stuckey 

Wbltten 

Satterflcld 

Studds 

WidnaU 

Scharle 

Sullivan 

Wiggins 

Schneebell 

Symms 

WUltams 

Schroeder 

Talcott 

Wilson,  Bob 

Sebellus 

Taylor,  lio. 

WUson, 

Seiberllng 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Charles  H., 

8houp 

Teague 

Calif. 

Shrlver 

Thompson,  N.J.  Winn 

Shuster 

Thomson,  Wis 

Wolff 

SUMS 

Tbone 

Wright 

Bisk 

ToweU,  Nev. 

Wyatt      • 

Skublts 

Treen 

Wylie 

Smith.  Iowa 

TTdaU 

Wyman 

Smith,  H.T. 

TTllman 

Tates 

Snyder 

Van  Deerlin 

Tatron 

Spence 

Vander  Jagt 

Toung,  Alaska 

Staggers 

Vander  Veen 

Toimg,  Fla, 

Stanton, 

Vanik 

To\mg,  ni. 

J.  WlUlam 

Veysey 

Young,  B.C. 

Stanton, 

Vlgorlto 

Young,  Tex. 

James  V. 

Waggonner 

Zablockl 

Steed 

Waldle 

Zlon 

Steele 

Wampler 

Zwach 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Whalen 
NATS— 1 

Stark 

NOT  VOTINO— 118 

Addabbo 

Krlenbom 

Moakley 

Alexander 

Kslileman 

Montgomery 

Anderson,  HI. 

Flstaer 

Morgan 

nowers 

Moss 

Anntmalo 

nynt 

Murphy,  ni. 

Armstrong 

Frellnghuyaen 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Ashbrook 

Fulton 

Nedzl 

Ashley 

Gold  water 

NU 

BadUlo 

Oraaso 

Obey 

BafalU 

Gray 

O'Brien 

BarreU 

Green,  Oreg. 

Patman 

BeU 

Green,  Pa. 

Pickle 

Biaggl 

Oubser 

PodeU 

Bingham 

Hanley 

QuUlen 

Blatnlk 

Rees 

BoUlng 

Hatrlxtgton 

Reld 

Brademaa 

Harsha 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Brasco 

Hawkins 

Roncallo.  N.T. 

Brooks 

Henderson 

Rooney,  N.T. 

BuUer 

HOlifleld 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Carey,  N.T. 

Howard 

Rostenkowskl 

Chlsholm 

Hudnut 

Roush 

Clancy 

Jonas,  N.C. 

Roy 

CUy 

Jordan 

Ryan 

Cohen 

Klucaynakl 

Shipley 

Oonyers 

KuykendaU 

Slack 

Cotter 

Lehman 

Steelman 

Crane 

lIcCloAey 

Stelger,  Wis. 

CiilTsr 

McBwen 

Stephens 

DanieUon 

McSpadden 

Stubblefield 

Davis,  B.C. 

Maodonald 

Symington 

Delaney 

Madlgan 

Thornton 

Dennis 

lUbon 

Tleman 

Dent 

Marazltl 

Walsh 

Devlne 

Martin,  N.C. 

Ware 

Dlggs 

Metcalfe 

WUson, 

Donohue 

MUford 

Charles,  Tex. 

Dom 

Mills 

Wydler 

duPont 

Mink 

Young,  Oa. 

Eckhardt 

MlnshaU,  Ohio 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Roncallo 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr.  Armstrong. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Hoimeld  with  Mr.  Erlenl>om. 

Mr.  BadlUo  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Hudnut. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Eahle- 
man. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Bafalls. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  DontAue  with  Mr.  Butler. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Oubser. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Moakley  with  Mr.  du  Pont. 

Mr.  Nlz  with  Mr.  Reea. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  PodeU. 


Mr.  Rooney  of  Pexmsylvanla  with  Mr.  Kuy- 
kendaU. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Martin  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Tleman  with  Mr.  MlnshaU  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Madigan. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  QuiUen. 

Mr.  Obey  with  Mr.  Roblson  of  New  Tork. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  MarazlU. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Biaggl  with  Mr.  McCloekey. 

Mr.  Bingham  vrlth  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Anderson  of  nitnols. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Danlelson. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  D«m. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Car- 
oUna. 

Mrs.  Orasso  with  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mrs.  Qreen  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Oreen  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Jones 
of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Ms.  Jordan. 

Mr.  Lehman  with  Mr.  Mahon. 

Mr.  Stubblefield  with  Mr.  Thornton. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Young  of  Oeorgla. 

Mr.  MUford  with  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  McSpadden  with  Mr.  Roy. 

Mr.  Roush  with  Mr.  Nedzl. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr.  Charles  WUson  of  Texas  with  Mr. 
Flowers. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Patman. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  FURTHER 
EXPENSES  OF  THE  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS AND  STUDIES  AUTHOR- 
IZED BY  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  175 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  I  call  vtp  House 
Resolution  855  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  resolution  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Sp>eaker,  I  withdraw  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  withdraws  the  resolution. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  FURTHER 
EXPENSES  OF  INVESTIGATIONS 
AND  STUDIES  AUTHORIZED  BY 
HOUSE  RESOLUTION  253 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  793  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 


The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  resolution  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  Is  heard. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
I^eaker,  I  withdraw  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  withdraws  the  rescdution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  desire  to  call  up  any 
of  the  other  res(dutiOns? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  so  desire. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  RECORDING   OP 
ROLLCALL^  AND  VOTES 

(Mr.  McFALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
main and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  video 
consoles  at  the  majority  and  minority 
tables  can  now  show  information  by 
State  listing.  Also,  the  video  consoles  can 
be  operated  until  the  beginning  of  the 
next  rollcall.  This  improvement  to  the 
system  results  from  a  continuing  effort 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration and  its  distinguished  Chairman 
Waynb  Hays  to  provide  an  operational 
system  tiiat  best  meets  the  voting  needs 
of  the  Members. 

This  means  the  Members  can  now  use 
the  consoles  to  retrieve  voting  informa- 
tion for  their  State  delegation  In  addi- 
tion to  the  previous  capability  of  retriev- 
ing informatl(«i  by  party  and  vote 
preference. 


MASS  TRANSIT  LEGISLATION 
DEFERRED 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday,  March  6,  1974,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  postponed  action  on  S.  386, 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  confer- 
ence report.  The  Committee  on  Rules  will 
again  take  up  the  conference  report,  S. 
386,  when  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  reports  the  unified  transportation 
assistance  program  legislation  presently 
pending  before  their  committee. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  deferred  ac- 
tion on  S.  386  in  order  that  it  may  be 
considered  together  with  the  tmified 
transportation  assistance  program  to  be 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  only  reason  a  rule  was  requested 
on  S.  386  was  because  it  violated  clause 
3,  rule  XXVni  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  in  that  it  contained 
three  major  changes  that  are  not  within 
the  scope  of  either  the  House  or  Senate 
bill.  Both  the  bills  passed  by  the  House 
and  Senate  provided  for  grants  for  op- 
erating subsidies  only.  S.  386  authorises 
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money  for  grants  for  both  operating  si  l>- 
Bidies  and  capital  Improvements.  1  le 
conference  committees  report  provl  es 
for  a  new  formula  which  allocates  fiu  ds 
in  a  manner  which  was  not  passed  t>y 
either  the  House  or  Senate  and  wh  :h 
is  in  complete  violation  of  the  rules  of 
the  House. 

Also,  the  House  and  Senate  bills  p  o- 
vlded  that  the  State  and  local  agent  es 
would  be  the  recipients  of  the  funds.  1  le 
conference  report  provides  that  '  le 
funds  are  to  go  directly  to  the  trai  At 
agencies. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  \  111 
begin  hearings  on  the  unified  transp  r- 
tation  assistance  program  on  March  9. 
They  have  promised  to  report  a  1  HI 
within  5  weeks.  All  Members  of  Congr  ss 
realize  that  it  is  essential  we  pas«  a 
practical  urban  mass  transit  bill  in  t  ila 
session  of  Congress. 

S.  386,  which  is  now  before  the  Co  a- 
mittee  on  Rules,  would  meet  with  c  s- 
astrous  results  on  the  floor  of  the  Hoi  le. 
Evidence  of  this  fact  is  included  in  i  le 
attached  table  which  draws  a  comps  1- 
8on  between  S.  386  and  the  unified  trans- 
portation assistance  program  which  vie 
Committee  on  Public  Works  is  expecj^ 
to  report. 

IDollar  amounts  in  thousandsl 
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S.38S 


Uniliad 

transportatio 
assistance 


Urbanutd  area 


Dollars  in  Percent  Dollars  in     Pei 

1st  2  oitoUl  1st  2     ol 

years  o(  pro-  years  o< 

pcogram  >  gram  profrani  >        i 


NewYork $1«(.640  2t).«3 

North  New  Janey 3S,280  4.41 

LosAnieies 40,080  S.Ol 

Chiea«.-..- 53,520  6.69 

Ptiiladatphia 25,680  3.21 

Detroit.. 20.4aO  2. 56 

SanFrancisce 19, 2M  2.41 

Boston 21,440  2.68 

Washiniton,  O.C U.MO  2.33 

Cleveland 13,040  1.63 

St.  Louis 11.520  1.44 

Pittslwrih 13,040  1.63 

Minneapolis 9,920  1.24 

Houston S,4tO  1.06 

Baltimoie U.MO  l.M 

Dallas «,980  .87 

MilwMilMe (,320  1.04 

Seattle 6.880  .86 

Miami 7,520  .94 

SanDieio 5,360  .67 

Atlanta 6,880  .86 

Cinciniiati 5,680  .71 

Kansas  City 5.280  .66 

BuMate 6,320  .79 

Denver 5,040  .63 

NewOrleaM m  P) 

Phoenii 3,360  .42 

Portland 4,800  .60 

Indianapolis 

Providence 

Columbus 4,11 

San  Antonio 4,240  .53 

Oaytofl 3,040  .38 

Nortolk 4,160  .52 

Memphis 3,840  .48 

Rochester 3.520  .44 

Akron 2,160  .27 

Birmin(h«m,  Ate (>)  O 

Jacksonville P)  P) 

Toledo 2,M0  .29 

Nashville (»)  CT 

Honolulu 2,M0  .36 

Richmond 2,800  .35 

Syracuse W  Q) 

WilmiiMton l.CM  .21 

Grand  ffapidt 1,360  .17 

El  Pas* 1,200  .15 

Tacoma 1,760  .22 

Flint. 1,280  .16 

Wtchita ^  1,280  .16 

Albyouerque 1,360  .17 

Charlotte,  N.C 1,2M  .16 

Peoria 1,120  .14 

Mobile p)  P) 

FootQotM  at  end  o(  t«bl«. 


$142,678 

60,703 

104. 801 

77,619 

50.461 

49,828 

37,  495 

33,287 

31.140 

24,  595 

23,630 

23,166 

21.389 

21,056 

19,  825 

16,800 

15,717 

15,537 

15,306 

15,038 

14,717 

13,936 

13.826 

13.635 

13, 142 

12,069 

10,834 

10, 352 

10,294 

9,980 

9,914 

9,694 

8,608 

8,386 

8,220 

7,547 

6,812 

7,003 

6,645 

5,972 

5,627 

5,552 

5,227 

4,721 

4,388 

4.427 

4,235 

4,173 

4,142 

3,794 

3,733 

3,506 

3,101 

3,23* 


nt 
«al 
ro- 


I 


S.386 

DeHars  in  Perceot 
1st  2   el  total 
years  of        pro- 
Urbanized  area         prgpaM  >      (ram 

UnMed 

transportation 

assistance 

program  (S.  3035, 

H.R.  12589) 

Dollars  i«     Percent 

1st  2     ol  total 

years  o(         pro- 

procram  >        ram 

Catumbia.S.C 

Harrisburi 

Aurora               .... 

11,200 
1,200 

0.15 
.15 

3,034 
3,021 
2  923 
2.867 
2,826 
2,670 
2,578 

J.  20 
.20 
.20 

Charleston,  S.C 

Fort  Wayne 

1,120 
1.040 
1,040 
1,280 

.14 
.13 
.13 
.16 

.19 
.19 

Corpus  Christ! 

Madison 

.18 
.17 

>  Fiscal  year  1974-75. 
»  Fiscal  year  1975-76. 

>  Amounts  not  shown. 

Note:  UTAP  amounb  do  not  include  the  $700,000,000  per  year 
discretionary  fund. 

CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi) .  Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 
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1.1 
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S.7 

3.4 

3.4 

2.5 

2 

2.1 

1.7 

1.6 

1.6 

1.4 

1.4 

1.3 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

.9 

.9 

.9 

.8 

.7 

.7 

.7 

.7 

.7 

.7 

.58 

.56 

.56 

.51 

.46 

.45 
.41 
.38 

.37 
.35 
.32 
.31 
.30 
.28 
.28 
.28 
.26 
.25 
.24 
.21 


Addabbo 

Eckhardt 

Morgan 

Alexander 

Erlenbom 

Moas 

Anderson.  111. 

Eshleman 

Murphy,  111. 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Fisher 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Annunzlo 

Flowers 

Nedzl 

Armstrong 

Plynt 

Nelsen 

Ashbrook 

Frellnghuysen 

NU 

Ashley 

Pulton 

Obey 

Badlllo 

Olalmo 

O'Brien 

Bafalls 

Ooldwater 

Patman 

Barrett 

Oraaao 

Pickle 

Bell 

Gray 

Podell 

BevUl 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

Preyer 

Blaggt 

Green,  Pa. 

QuIUen 

Bingham 

Gubaer 

Reea 

BUtnlk 

Hanley 

Reld 

BoUlng 

Hanna 

Reuas 

Brademaa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Brasco 

Harrington 

Roncallo,  N.T. 

Breckinridge 

Harsha 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Brooks 

Hawkins 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Henderson 

Rostenkowskl 

Burgener 

HoUfleld 

Roush 

Butler 

Howard 

Roy 

Carey,  N.T. 

Hudnut 

Ryan 

Carney,  Ohio 

Hunt 

Satterfleld 

Chtsholm 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Shipley 

Clark 

Jones,  N.C. 

Slack 

Clay 

Jordan 

Stanton. 

Cohen 

Kluczynskl 

J.  WlUlAm 

Conyer* 

Kuykendall 

Steelman 

Corman 

Lehman 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Cotter 

Long,  Md. 

Stephens 

Coughlln 

M(K;ioskey 

StubbleDeld 

Crane 

McEwen 

Stuckey 

Culver 

McSpadden 

Symington 

Danlelson 

Macdonald 

Thornton 

Davis,  S.C. 

Madlgan 

Tieman 

Delaney 

Mahon 

Ullman 

Dennis 

Marazltl 

Walsh 

Dent 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Ware 

Devlne 

Martin.  N.C, 

Widnall 

DIggs 

Metcalfe 

Wilson. 

Dlngell 

Mil  ford 

Charles  H., 

Donohue 

Mills 

Calif. 

Dom 

Mln£hall,Ohlo 

Wilson. 

Drtnan 

Moakley 

Charles,  Tex 

Dulskl 

Montgomery 

Wydler 

du  Pont 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Toung,  Qa. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  288 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  utu.nlmous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CAMPAIGN  REFORM  A  MUST 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Railsbacx)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  RAIL8BACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  recently  unveiled  a  campaign 
reform  proposal. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  who  hold 
the  public  trust  must  do  all  we  can  to  in- 
still people's  faith  in  their  Government. 
It  is  for  just  that  reason  I  commend  the 
President's  Initiative,  and  hope  we  in 
Congress  will  continue  our  efforts  to  en- 
act a  good  election  reform  bill  this  year. 

Last  session  I  introduced  legislation 
aimed  at  improving  the  present  cam- 
paign process.  However,  I  am  not  un- 
alterably wedded  to  my  bill,  H.R.  11383, 
and  am  currently  studying  all  r>ossible 
avenues  of  achieving  what  I  view  to  be 
three  major  objectives  of  any  effective 
campaign  financing  proposal. 

First,  we  need  to  establish  a  Federal 
Elections  Commission  which  would  set 
realistic  regulations  for  expenditures  and 
contributions,  and  vigorously  oversee 
election  activities. 

Second,  we  must  thoroughly  review  the 
role  of  the  mass  media  in  our  campaign 
process,  as  expenses  for  this  purpose, 
which  accoimt  for  so  much  of  a  candi- 
date's budget,  are  already  high  and  are 
still  increasing. 

And,  third,  I  believe  that  we  ought  to 
shorten  the  campaign  time,  which  pres- 
ently runs  from  spring  primaries  to 
November  elections,  a  duration,  in  some 
instances,  of  more  than  half  a  year. 

With  regard  to  expenditures,  the  cam- 
paigns of  1972,  in  which  $77  million  was 
spent  on  senatorial  and  House  primary 
and  general  election  cami>aigns,  were 
called  the  "costliest  ever"  by  Herbert 
Alexander,  one  of  this  country's  foremost 
authorities  on  money  in  politics.  Figures 
show  that  expenses  are  mounting,  not 
only  for  the  Presidential  and  Senate 
races,  but  even  in  House  contests,  where 
some  candidates  are  spending  hand  over 
fist.  It  is  the  rare  candidate  who  can 
raise  substantial  sums  of  money — which 
in  many  cases  are  necessary  to  nm  a 
truly  competitive  race — without  relying 
on  large  contributors.  It  is  estimated  that 
less  than  5  percent  of  the  voters  provide 
the  money  necessary  to  keep  the  elec- 
'  toral  process  working. 

My  approach  is  rather  simple.  I  sug- 
gest that  we  limit  both  the  amount  a 
candidate  can  spoid  and  the  amount  any 
one  individual  can  contribute.  Similar 
restrictions  must  be  placed  on  the  con- 
tributions candidates  receive  from  po- 
litical interest  groups. 

In  my  bill,  I  have  suggested  that  each 
candidate  be  limited  to  spending  no  more 
than  10  cents  for  each  eligible  voter  in 
his  State  or  congressional  district.  This 
serves  a  dual  purpose.  Not  only  does  it 
accomplish  its  obvious  purpose — to 
clamp  down  on  excessive  spending — ^but 
it  should  relieve  the  need  for  large  con- 
tributions, since  the  average  congres- 
sional candidate  would  be  limited  to  less 
than  $50,000. 

H.R.  11383  also  proposes  that  major 
party  candidates  for  all  Federal  ofBces  be 
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granted  free  television  time  with  pro- 
rated allocations  for  minor  party  candi- 
dates as  well.  I  am  the  first  to  admit  that 
there  are  problems  inherent  in  this  ap- 
proach. For  example,  in  large  metropoli- 
tan areas  there  are  so  many  candidates 
that  the  limited  number  of  stations 
might  find  it  burdensome  to  grant  TV 
time  to  all  candidates  for  Federal  office, 
not  to  mention  the  possibility  of  political 
overkiU  of  sorts.  Nonethelesj,  I  am  con- 
vinced it  is  imperative  to  cut  down  on  the 
huge  sums  of  money  candidates  on  sdl 
levels  are  pouring  into  radio  and  televi- 
sion advertising — 159.6  million  in  1972 — 
and  it  is  imperative  to  provide  the  voters 
with  information  so  that  they  know 
about  their  candidates  and  the  positions 
they  take. 

Finally,  I  am  a  strong  proponent  of 
shortening  the  time  of  the  campaign  it- 
self. Elections  in  Great  Britain,  Canada, 
Australia,  and  Israel  are  all  much  shorter 
in  duration.  They  usually  entail  7  or  8 
weeks  of  campaigning  maximum,  which 
is  a  far  cry  from  the  4  months  between 
our  midsummer  conventions  and  our 
November  elections — not  to  mention  the 
preconvention  nominating  period. 

Moreover,  protracted  campaigns  may 
do  more  harm  than  good.  Voters  are 
often  alienated  by  the  incessant  bom- 
bardment of  television  advertisements, 
brochures,  billboards,  and  so  forth.  In  the 
last  Presidential  election,  candidates 
started  campaigning  in  January  of  1971 
for  an  election  to  be  held  at  the  end  of 
1972.  The  result — a  55  percent  voter 
turnout — was  the  lowest  turnout  since 
1948.  A  shortened  election  period,  I  pre- 
dict, would  raise  voter  Interest  and  turn- 
out, and  would,  of  course,  not  place  such 
Immense  financial  and  physical  strains 
upon  the  candidates.  My  bill,  prohibit- 
ing expenditures  except  during  the  60- 
day  period  preceding  an  election,  would 
effectively  reduce  the  months  spent  elec- 
tioneering. 

Coupled  with  these  specific  provisions, 
I  think  there  is  a  general  need  to  pre- 
serve the  public's  participation  in  the 
electoral  process.  Citizen  participation  is 
an  enormously  important  aspect  of  our 
democratic  system,  and  our  history  is 
studded  with  examples  of  one  candidate 
or  Idea  making  a  significant  political  im- 
print because  of  substantial  groundswell 
of  public  support.  My  point  is  that  there 
are  definite  changes  which  must  be  made 
In  our  present  campaign  system,  but  we 
must  also  bear  in  mind  the  individual's 
rights  in  the  political  arena. 

Polls  and  studies  reveal  the  American 
people  want  campaign  reform.  Both  the 
House  and  Senate  have  begim  work  in 
this  area.  The  administration  has  now 
come  out  in  favor  of  one  approach.  Be- 
fore the  problems  of  another  election  are 
upon  us  next  November,  let  us  do  what 
we  can  to  Improve  the  current  system. 


LABOR — ^FAIR   WEATHER   FRIEND — 

vn 

The  SPE^AKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  GoNZALiz)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  my 
recent  statements  you  know  that  I  was 
attacked  by  a  labor  group  called  the 
Labor  Council  for  Latin  American  Ad- 


vancement. You  also  know  that  this 
attack  on  me  was  organized  by  a  very  few 
people  and  not  cleared  by  the  board  of 
that  organization. 

I  know  a  good  number  of  the  people  in 
the  LCLAA,  and  it  was  surprising  to  me 
that  some  of  them  did  not  bother  to  pro- 
test the  tactics  in  this  situation.  These 
are  after  aU  people  who  have  been  the 
victims  of  unfair  attacks  themselves. 
They  are  people  who  appealed  to  me  for 
help  when  no  one  else  would  listen.  They 
know  what  it  means  to  be  tagged  with 
the  curse  of  giiilt  by  association,  to  be 
victimized  by  unfair  tactics;  and  they 
should  be  sensitive  when  somebody  else 
receives  such  treatment,  and  especially 
when  that  someone  else  was  a  friend  back 
in  colder,  more  lonely  days.  But  my 
friends  in  the  LCLAA  let  me  down. 

One  of  the  officers  of  the  LCLAA  Is 
Maclovlo  Barraza,  and  he  of  all  people 
might  have  been  expected  to  be  among 
my  defenders.  But  when  the  leading 
lights  of  that  organization  met  here  in 
Washington  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  did  not 
hear  from  him.  And  when  the  leaders  of 
the  group  decided  not  to  do  anything  to 
clear  the  record  or  clear  the  injustice 
that  had  been  done  to  me,  there  was  no 
sign  that  Barraza  tried  to  do  anything. 

This  is  the  same  Maclovlo  Barraza  who 
once  came  to  me  asking  for  help,  be- 
cause he  and  his  imion  had  been  victim- 
ized by  the  brush  of  guilt  by  association. 
This  is  the  same  man  who  appealed  to 
me  because  I  would  listen.  I  had  no  great 
power  then,  but  he  knew  that  I  had  a 
sense  of  justice,  and  would  act  on  my 
conscioice.  And  I  did.  But  now,  a  decade 
later,  this  same  Barraza  does  not  know 
who  I  am. 

Back  in  those  days,  Barraza  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  Mine,  Mill  b  Smelter 
Workers.  One  officer  in  his  union  had 
been  named  a  Communist,  and  the  whole 
organization  had  come  under  the  cloud 
of  suspicion.  Barraza  came  to  me,  say- 
ing that  his  imi(m  could  not  get  any- 
where, because  everyone  was  saying  that 
it  was  dominated  by  Communists.  He 
wanted  the  name  of  the  imion  to  be 
cleared;  oUierwise  its  whole  existence 
might  be  threatened. 

I  wondered  who  I  was  to  help.  I  was 
then  a  freshly  elected  Member  of  the 
House.  Certainly  I  had  no  great  position 
of  power.  But,  then,  too,  I  had  traveled 
throughout  the  area  in  which  Barraza's 
imion  was  trying  to  do  Its  work.  I  knew 
that  the  cloud  imder  which  he  was  work- 
ing was  unfair,  and  that  justice  had  to 
be  done. 

Others  probably  knew  what  I  did,  but 
they  were  afraid  to  touch  anything  that 
was  supposedly  tainted.  On  Barraza's 
appeal,  and  out  of  my  own  sense  of  jus- 
tice, I  asked  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  to  clear  the  name  of  the 
imlon,  and  it  did. 

Barraza  was  grateful  then,  but  where 
is  he  now?  I  stood  by  his  side  when  no 
one  else  would,  though  he  had  never 
helped  me  before,  and  though  he  came 
frcHn  a  State  that  I  did  not  represent.  I 
am  not  ashamed  of  what  I  did,  and 
would  probably  act  today  as  I  did  then. 

But  looking  back  on  that  event,  it 
would  seem  that  a  man  like  Barraza,  who 
knows  what  it  is  to  be  victimized,  would 
speak  up  in  behalf  of  those  who  helped 
him  overcome  adversity.  But  alas,  now 


in  his  more  respectable  days,  Barraza 
has  a  short  memory.  He  can  afford  to 
ignore  his  old  friend,  and  wash  his  hands 
of  me.  Well,  so  be  it.  But  next  time  Bar- 
raza comes  to  me  for  help,  I  can  only 
ask,  "where  were  you,  Maclovlo?" 


IMPEACHMENT 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Hicks)  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sixth 
District  of  the  State  of  Washington  says 
impeach  the  President.  On  January  15 
my  office  sent  out  more  than  160,000 
questionnaires  on  impetuihment  and  pub- 
lic financing  of  elections.  We  have  been 
Inimdated  with  responses  ever  since. 

To  date  we  have  received  more  than 
20,000  replies  representing  the  views  of 
almost  38,000  residents  of  the  Sixth  Con- 
gressi(Hial  District  on  the  following  ques- 
tUms: 

1.  As  you  know,  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee is  now  In  the  process  of  investigating 
the  impeachment  charges  agairkst  the  Pres- 
ident. While  you  do  not  have  the  benefit  of 
the  findings  of  this  committee.  If  you  were 
a  Congressman  how  would  you  now  vote 
with  the  information  you  do  have? 

a.  For  Impeachment 

b.  Against  Imjieachment 

3.  Did  you  support  the  President  in  1972? 

3.  Because  of  Watergate  and  all  ita  im- 
plications, there  is  a  rising  demand  for  fi- 
nancing of  federal  general  elections  (not 
primaries)  out  of  the  public  treasury.  If  you 
had  to  vote  on  these  Issues  today  would 
you  support: 

a.  Public  financing  of  Presidential  cam- 
paigns? 

b.  Public  financing  of  Senate  campaigns? 

c.  Public  financing  of  House  campaigns? 

Because  we,  as  Members  of  the  House, 
will  no  doubt  be  considering  one  or  all  of 
these  issues  in  the  near  future,  I  am 
msiking  the  results  of  that  questionnaire 
known  to  my  colleagues. 

Of  those  answering,  almost  62  percent 
would  now  favor  impeaching  the  Presi- 
dent. This  figure  is  much  more  signifi- 
cant in  light  of  the  fact  that  a  little  less 
than  one-third  of  the  people  in  that  62 
percent  actually  supported  the  President 
in  1972. 

On  the  other  hand,  about  one-seventh 
of  those  who  do  not  favor  impeachment 
did  not  support  the  President  in  the  last 
election.  Less  than  2  percent  of  the  re- 
spondents were  imdecided  on  this  issue. 

In  fact,  many  of  those  who  returned 
our  questionnaire  felt  so  strongly  either 
for  or  against  Impeachment,  that  they 
included  a  letter  with  their  response. 

A  man  from  Bremerton  wrote: 

It's  time  to  get  on  with  the  business  of 
Impeachment  so  that  integrity  can  be  re- 
stored In  our  governmental  institutions  and 
in  our  elected  officials. 
And,  a  woman  from  Tacoma  said: 
I  would  hate  to  be  a  history  or  government 
teacher  at  this  time.  What  could  I  honestly 
tell  students  about  their  government  when 
the  President  and  his  immediate  staff  are  so 
far  off  base? 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  a  voter 
from  Port  Orchard  tells  me: 

There  is  no  direct  evidence  now  made  pub- 
lic to  say  be  is  guilty  of  any  act  for  which  h» 
may  be  reasonably  impeached.  I  am  person - 
aUy  tired  of  having  the  executive  officeholder 
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at  oar  land  betas  eovcrcd  with  mud     lutt 
otbcra  sre  throwlac.  | 

Agntixtf.  a  man  fram  Sunmcr 
menta: 

nere  have  twen  too  mamy  taun 
durgw.  conntnxJiaJies.  tratHs.  balf- 
»nd  prolMtbto  outright  Ilea  filUng  tbe  air 
cemlng  our  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  are  aware, 
are  aereral  intexprctatiMis  on  w)iat| 
and  what  Is  not.  an  impeachable  off* 
Ercry  interpretation  is  based  on  me 
sparse  words  of  the  Constitution  wh  :h 
say: 

Tb*  Prestdent.  Vice  Preddeat,  and  aU  c  vU 
omoers  of  tbe  United  States.  sbaU  be  rcmo  cd 
tmn  oAoe  on  Impeadiment  for  and  con^  ic- 
tkm  of  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  erU  «s 
and  mlademeanon. 

A  reooii  memorandum  Issued  liy  '  >e 
staff  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit  ee 
states  that  impeachable  conduct  need  1  ot 
be  criminal.  The  report  points  out  thai  of 
the  12  impeachments  voted  by  the  Ho  se 
since  1789 — including  9  Federal  Judgei  a 
Senator.  1  cabinet  officer  and  1  Pn  li- 
dent — Andrew  Johnson — at  least  10  d- 
volved  1  or  more  allegations  of  miso  a- 
dnet  as  well  as  criminality. 

Under  this  criteria,  the  staff  rep  irt 
concludes  that  Presidential  miscoodi  ct. 
as  well  as  evidence  of  criminal  activit]  is 
within  the  grounds  for  impeachm<  it. 
This  report  spedflcaUy  refers  to  und  >r- 
mining  the  integrity  of  the  office,  arro  a- 
tk>n  of  power,  and  abuse  of  Oovemm  nt 
process  as  impeachable  offenses. 

The  adminlstratian,  bowevn*.  has  ta  en 
a  narrower  interpretation  for  impea|h- 
aUe  acts,  charging  that  evidence  j  of 
criminal  conduct  must  be  a  prerequi^te 
to  tanpeachment.  | 

In  any  event,  as  you  are  aware  cid 
many  of  my  constituents  are  not  unJSer 
the  Constitution  the  House  is  chaiiked 
only  with  determining  if  there  is  reaa  en- 
able cause  to  believe  that  the  Presi4  nt 
has  committed  impeachable  acts.  If  '  he 
House  so  determines  by  a  majority  vj  te. 
then  the  President  has  been  impeached 
or  charged  and  the  matter  goes  to  the 
Senate  for  trial.  There  a  two-thirds  wte 
Is  needed  for  removal  from  office,  ily 
coDstttuents  are  now  learning  that  ihe 
Senate  action  is  much  like  a  trial  with  |he 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  i  "e- 
sidlng  and  the  Members  of  tlie  Sei  tte 
making  the  decision  regarding  the  wel  ;ht 
and  sufficiency  of  the  evidence. 

The  question  of  impropriety  in  offic  :  is 
closely  tied  in  with  the  other  m  {or 
question  in  our  poll,  public  financini  of 
politicai  campaigns  in  general  electi  ns. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Presldei^  ial 
race,  the  results  were  fairly  well  £  )lit 
down  the  middle. 

About  57  percent  of  those  answei  ng 
would  f  av(Hr  some  sort  of  public  flnaxu  ng 
of  Presidential  campaigns.  That  nun  )er 
dropped  off  to  48  percent  in  favo]  of 
financing  Senate  races  with  about  45  j  tr- 
eent  opposed.  And.  about  47  per^nt 
favored  funding  House  campaigns 
45  percent  disapproving.  As  you  will 
serve,  a  small  percentage  was  undec 
on  this  issue  and  did  not  respond  to 
question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  every 
of  Congress  in  this  Chamber  has 
scores  of  letters,  as  I  hare,  saying 
you  vote  for  imprachiaeot,  you  will 


my  vote."  And.  I  am  equally  sure  that 
every  Member  has  received  Just  as  many 
letters  saylnc.  Tf  you  vote  against  Im- 
peachment you  will  loae  my  vote." 

The  important  question  we  must  ask 
ourselves,  however,  is  not  whether  we  will 
lose  or  gain  votes  but  whether  we  will  do 
what  is  right  for  our  country.  And.  we 
cannot  make  that  determination  imtil 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  has  com- 
pleted its  investigatioi  and  all  the  evi- 
dence is  in. 

The  concern  of  the  people  in  my  dis- 
trict over  recent  events  and  over  the 
issue  of  impeachment  is  evidenced  by  the 
unprecedented  response  I  have  received 
Their  concern  focuses  not  only  on  the 
immediate  Issue  before  us  regarding  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  President,  but 
on  the  whole  system  of  government 
which  spawned  such  abuses. 

I  am  confident  that  the  system  will 
vindicate  itself  through  the  proceedings 
which  are  now  imderway  in  Congress  and 
in  the  courts.  However.  I  am  also  con- 
fident that  everyone  now  realizes  that  it 
is  essential  that  a  climate  of  healthy 
skepticism  continue  to  exist  towud  all 
levels  of  government.  Such  a  climate 
promotes  honesty  and  integrity  in  public 
affairs  and  is  but  an  implementation  of 
the  proposition  stated  long  ago  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  that  "Eternal  vigilance 
is  the  price  of  liberty." 


OUN    E.    TEAGUE    RECEIVES    GOD- 
DARD  MEMORIAL.  TROPHY 

TTie  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  <Mr.  PoquA)  is  recognized  for  5 
minute;!. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
Friday  evening  I  had  the  pleasure  of  at- 
tending the  17th  Annual  Goddard  Me- 
morial Dinner  where  a  good  friend  and 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Oun  E.  "Ticnt" 
Tascm.  receiver*,  the  Goddard  Trophy. 
This  most  coveted  award  Is  presented  an- 
nually by  the  National  Space  Club  as  a 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Robert  H. 
Goddard.  who  is  known  as  the  "Father 
of  American  Rocketry."  Each  year  the  re- 
cipient has  been  selected  by  the  National 
Space  Club  for  great  achievement  in  ad- 
vancing space  flight  programs  contribut- 
ing to  UjS.  leadership  in  astronautics. 
The  trophy,  which  is  a  half -life-size  bust 
of  Dr.  Ooddard.  is  the  premier  trophy  of 
the  National  Space  Club. 

This  year's  recipient  of  the  National 
Space  Club's  award  could  not  have  gone 
to  a  more  deserving  individual  than  the 
Representative  of  Texas'  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District^  Olin  E.  Txaguk.  I  feel 
qualified  to  express  such  an  opinion  be- 
cause I  have  worked  with  Ticn  and  I 
have  served  with  him  on  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee  for  more  than  a 
decade.  I  served  under  Ticzi's  leadership 
on  the  Manned  Space  Flight  Subconunit- 
tee  of  the  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee and  I  now  have  Uie  pleasure  of 
being  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
that  he  once  chaired.  The  groundwork  he 
laid  there  has  made  my  job  much  easier. 
Hie  leadership  be  now  gives  as  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  is  most  dis- 
tinguished. 

This  man  from  Texas  has  truly  been  a 
champion  of  America's  space  program. 
The  citation  presented  with  the  trophy 


last  Ftiday  night  undetBCores  his  cham- 
pionshlp. 

The  cltatkm  reads: 

For  his  slgnltcant  and  invaluable  contri- 
bution to  this  nation's  space  program.  Ccn- 
greeaman  Teague  is  a  charter  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tloB  and  Chairman  of  the  Subconunlttee  on 
Manned  Space  night  since  tt  was  formed  in 
1MB.  He  played  a  major  role  In  the  decision 
to  commit  to  a  manned  lunar  landing  and 
return  by  1969  and  following  this  commit- 
ment, provided  invaluable  leadership  to  NASA 
and  the  nation  during  the  ApoDo  204  acci- 
dent Investigation.  Congressman  Teague's 
depth  of  understanding  of  our  aeronautics 
and  qiac^  program  combined  with  his  widely 
recognised  personal  leadership  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  led  to  a  much  higher 
level  of  congressional  understanding  In  sup- 
port of  the  national  space  program.  The 
hontMT  and  acclaim  that  has  been  attributed 
to  the  United  States  for  Its  pre-eminence  In 
space  exploration  Is  fully  shared  by  this  great 
statesman  who  is  dedicated  to  maintaining 
our  country's  role  In  world  leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  to  join  in  this 
recent  acclaim  of  our  colleague.  Olin  E. 
"Tickr"  Tkacxtk.  His  achievements  bring 
acclaim  to  us  because  he  is  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  Members. 


ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  ON 
RIOT  CONTROL  AGENTS  AND  THE 
GENEVA  PROTOCOL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Owins)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 5.  1974. 1  provided  information  for 
the  Members — Cohgressiohal  Rscord 
page  2099 — with  regard  to  my  concern 
about  the  President's  proposed  exclusion 
of  riot  control  agents  and  herbicides 
from  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925.  This 
treaty  presently  is  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  for  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification.  In  my  state- 
ment at  that  time.  I  advised  the  Mem- 
bers that  the  U.S.  Army  had  been  com- 
pleting tests  on  a  British  riot  control 
agent  known  as  CR — dibenz  (b,f)-l:4- 
oxazepine — and  that  the  United  States 
might  be  near  to  adopting  this  agent 
within  its  own  arsenal  of  such  agents.  I 
also  indicated  that  CR  had  been  noted 
to  have  certain  adverse  effects,  con- 
sidered to  be  minor  in  the  average  adult 
population,  but  that,  like  C8.  we  m^ght 
not  really  understand  all  of  the  potential 
effects.  My  point  at  that  time  was  that 
it  would  be  a  very  difficult  task  to  exclude 
riot  control  agents  from  the  Geneva 
protocol  and  Justify  this  exclusion  in 
any  terms  that  would  adequately  distin- 
guish these  agents  from  other  toxic 
agents  on  the  basis  of  "relative"  toxicity. 
They  are  chemical  agents,  and  they  have 
been  and  are  being  used  in  warfare — 
whether  civil,  national,  or  international 
war;  the  fact  that  some  of  the  warfare 
is  internal  against  nonmllitary  person- 
nel is  beside  the  point  in  discussions  of 
the  Geneva  protocol.  The  moment  that 
we  exclude  one  category  of  chemical 
agents  from  a  treaty  on  chemical  war- 
fare agents,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ex- 
pose ourselves  to  the  potential  challenge 
of  treatybreaklng  when  new  agents  be- 
come available,  as  they  vrlll  inevitably. 
We  have  evidence  of  this  continuing 
adoption  of  new  agents  in  the  news 
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which  I  have  received  that  CB  has 
indeed  been  ad<H>ted  by  the  UJS.  Army 
for  certain  appUcatkms  irtwre  the  older 
standard  agent  C8  was  not  suitable.  Tbe 
problem  as  I  see  it  Is  the  diffletdty  in 
definition  which  is  encountered:  Must 
we  enter  into  careful  and  explicit  defini- 
tions each  time  a  new  agent  Is  considered 
so  that  we  avoid  crossing  the  grey  area 
between  agents  which  would  be  covered 
by  the  Geneva  protocol  and  agents 
which  would  not  be  covered?  An  exami- 
nation of  the  technical  difficulties  being 
encountered  in  the  current  negotiations 
at  Geneva  on  a  new  CW  treaty  are  ample 
illustration  of  this  type  of  problem.  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  can  expect  to 
establish  any  semblence  of  credibility  in 
the  ratification  of  a  treaty  prohibiting 
the  use  in  war  of  chemical  agents  if  we 
hamper  such  a  treaty  with  selective 
definitions  of  agents  which  might  or 
might  not  be  included  in  the  protocol. 
Evidence  for  this  problem  of  credibility 
has  already  been  voiced  at  the  United 
Nations  where  80  nations  have  expressed 
their  opinion  that  herbicides  and  riot 
control  agents  are  Included  in  the 
Geneva  protocol  in  contrast  with  the 
U.S.  minority  position  that  they  are  not. 
I  have  received  a  reply  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  response  to 
my  Inquiry  about  the  potential  adoption 
of  agent  CR.  Without  objection  I  would 
like  to  have  this  reply  Included  in  the 
Record  for  the  information  of  all  the 
Members: 

DnxcTOS  or  Defense  Research 

AND   ENCINEEItINC, 

Washington,  B.C.,  February  20.  1974. 
Hon.  Wayne  Owens, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  tSM.  Owens:  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  25  January  1974  to  Mr.  Thomas 
B.  Dashlell  of  my  staff,  requesting  Informa- 
tion on  riot  central  agent  CR.  The  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  (UK)  have 
officially  exchanged  scientific  and  technical 
data  on  riot  control  agents  and  their  dis- 
semination devices  through  established 
Weapons  Standardization  Programs  for 
many  years.  The  United  States  does  not  de- 
velop agents  or  dissemination  devices  for 
non-US  military  organizations;  all  develop- 
ments are  In  response  only  to  approved 
US  military  requirements.  This  does  not 
mean  to  Imply  that  we  would  not  perform 
confirmatory  testing  to  determine  the  valid- 
ity of  any  data  supplied  If  there  appeared 
to  be  a  vaUd  US  military  need  to  be  met. 

As  to  your  specific  questions  on  agent 
CR.  dll>enzoxazeplne,  it  Is  an  upper  res- 
piratory Irritant  similar  In  effects  to  C3.  It 
was  first  discovered  by  the  UK  in  the  early 
1960s  and  was  first  reported  In  June  1963. 
The  US  obtained  samples  from  tbe  UK  and 
conducted  tests  on  effectiveness  from  De- 
cember 1963  to  June  1964.  This  testing  dem- 
onstrated it  was  an  effective  riot  control 
agent;  however,  very  little  effort  was  ex- 
pended since  CS  at  that  time  met  all  US 
requirements  for  a  riot  oontrol  agent.  More 
recent  Information  from  the  UK,  regarding 
liquid  suspensions  of  OR  in  proplylene  gly- 
col, was  of  Interest  to  the  US  and  additional 
testing  was  conducted  to  confirm  the  UK 
results.  Of  primary  US  military  Interest  Is 
the  solubility  of  CR  In  a  solvent  that  has 
medical  acceptaaoe,  and  Its  subsequent  suit- 
ability In  a  small  band-held  riot  control 
agent  dispenser.  As  you  know,  the  commonly 
sold  hand-held  dispensers,  for  example 
MACE,  have  been  shown  to  cause  eye  dam- 
age and  contact  dermatitis.  Agent  OR,  1% 
solution  in  propylene  glycol,  has  now  been 
approved  by  tbe  Army  Surgeon  General  as  a 


riot  control  agnat.  lU  focua  at  effecU  U  the 
m^n  and  Biiiecua  membraiiea  (eyea,  nona. 
tbivat.  Mid  moutti).  It  does  not  affect  the 
eantral  nervous  syataoi.  It  is  approved  for 
tae  only  In  tb»  XMSO  (1  qnark  diapunMr), 
tbe  XM33  (Hand-hrtd  "maoe"  type  dispen- 
ser), and  XMSS  (Back-padc  dtspwwer). 
These  are  the  only  illiniiiliietnn  being  con- 
sidered for  CB.  other  military  requirements 
are  met  by  standardized  CS  Items. 

These  approvals  by  the  Army  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral has  been  given  only  after  comprehensive 
testing  has  demonstrated  that  this  solution 
will  not  cause  any  permanent  injury  to  per- 
sons subjected  to  its  use. 

Enclosure  1  contains  two  recent  papers 
which  have  appeared  in  tbe  British  litera- 
ture which  provide  more  detail  on  the  hu- 
man effects  of  CR.  Also,  enclosed  for  your 
use  (Enclosure  2)  is  a  copy  of  the  British 
Investigations  on  the  medical  and  tozlcologi- 
cal  aspects  of  CS.  Please  note  conclusion  S 
on  page  46  which  should  alUy  any  fears  re- 
garding hazards  of  civilian  populations  posed 
by  CS. 

We  are  precluded  from  releasing  reports 
of  the  investigations  we  have  performed  at 
this  time  since  we  are  bound  by  the  terms 
of  the  standardization  agreements  not  to  re- 
lease information  derived  from  the  property 
of  foreign  governments.  However,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  UK  has  now  embarked  on 
an  active  program  to  present  information  on 
CR  In  the  scientific  literature.  We  anticipate, 
therefore,  early  release  of  some  technical 
publications   concerning   our   Investigations. 

We  hope  these  comments  answer  any  ques- 
tions you  may  have  on  the  subject  of  agent 
CR. 

Sincerely, 

Maicolk  R.  CrnuuE. 

ARMY     REPLIES    TO     INQUIRT     ABOOT     OPEN     A3 
TESTING    OF    BD«A11T    CHEMICAI.    WEAPONS 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  28  I  ad- 
vised the  Members — Cowcressiokal 
Record  page  4802 — of  the  availability 
of  a  special  report  from  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  which  discussed 
chemical  warfare  issues  before  the  Con- 
gress during  1973.  This  report  considered, 
among  other  issues,  the  Army's  proposed 
production  of  a  binary  chemical  weapon 
to  replace  a  portion  of  our  existing  stock- 
piles of  chemical  warfare  munitions.  I 
indicated  in  that  statement  that  I  had 
asked  Gen.  Creighton  Abrams  whether 
there  are  any  plans  to  conduct  open- 
air  testing  of  the  binary  munition  with 
the  compounds  necessary  to  produce  the 
toxic  agent  on  target.  I  now  have  a  reply 
from  General  Abrams  and,  without  ob- 
jection, I  would  like  to  have  this  letter 
included  in  the  Record  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Members: 

U.S.  AaMT.  TBI  Chief  or  Staff. 

March  4.  1974. 
Hon.  Watne  Owens, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Ms.  Owens:  This  Is  in  response  to 
your  4  February  letter  requesting  informa- 
tion regarding  the  Army's  plans  for  field 
testing  binary  chemlc&l  munition  systems, 
and  especially  OB  or  VX  artillery  munitions. 

You  are  correct  in  your  understanding  that 
no  environmental  impact  statement  tias  been 
filed  for  such  testing.  This  is  becavise  the 
Army,  at  the  present  time,  has  no  approved 
plan  or  program  for  the  open-air  testing 
of  nerve  agent  munitions. 

In  the  Army's  research  and  development 
program  for  this  project,  we  have  relied  on 
munition  and  agent  testing  In  a  closed  en- 
vlroiunent.  in  conjunction  with  open-air 
testa  in  which  harmless  stimulants  were 
used.  The  results  of  this  simulation  testing 
are  now  being  thoroughly  reviewed  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  data  obtained  are  sufficient 
for  a  production  decision,  or  whether  It  wUl 
be  necessary  for  us  to  recommeud  to  the  Sec- 


retary at  nrffnsrr  that  cazefuUy  controlled. 
uw„**m^  open-atr  tests  at  toKic  agents  be 
undertaken  to  verify  tbe  egeettveness  of  th* 
aaamunltloo  before  ■■■■j^'iig  ^nj  decision  ra- 
gardiBg  prodWBtlan. 

A  recent  ^^«''^«^""  by  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary at  Defense  that  tike  chemical  deter- 
rent/rrtaUatcry  stockpile  materM  at  Rocky 
Mountain  Arsenal  need  no  longer  be  re- 
tained was  made  with  due  regard  for  the 
fact  that  plans  call  for  modemizaitlon  of 
binary  chemical  weapons  In  the  near  future. 

We  recognize  tbe  extreme  ore  ttiat  mxist 
be  exercised  in  nn.k-ing  such  a  deciston,  and 
you  may  be  assured  that  any  plans  we  naay 
have  to  open-air  test  toodc  agents  would 
be  fully  disdoeed  weU  in  advance  of  tike  pro- 
posed date,  as  required  by  tbe  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  and  Poblle  Act  Sl- 
121,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  91-441. 

Best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

CaKICHTOK  W.  AlKAKS, 

GeTieroi,  OS.  Army  Chief  of  Staff. 


REV.  HENRY  L.  REINEWALD 

(Mr.  DINGELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  inclixle  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mi.  Speaker,  the  Rev- 
erend Henry  L.  Reinewald,  BA.,  M.  Div., 
delivered  today's  prayer  upon  the  open- 
ing of  business  in  the  House.  Reverend 
Reinewald,  is  the  pastor  of  the  Com- 
munity Congregational  United  Church 
of  Christ  in  Pinclmey,  Mich.,  and  as  the 
national  chaplain  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  ac- 
companied Michigan  veterans  to  Wash- 
ington to  present  the  VFW  legislative 
program  to  Congress  this  week. 

Reverend  Reinewald  will  serve  as  na- 
tional chaplain  for  the  VFW  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  75th  national  convention 
of  the  veterans  organization  tliis  sum- 
mer. He  also  has  served  as  Michigan 
State  VFW  chaplain  since  1970. 

Reverend  Reinewald  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  VFW  in  1945  while  serving  as 
a  pharmacist  mate  aboard  the  U.S.S. 
Tryon  during  World  War  n. 

He  received  his  master  of  divinity  de- 
gree from  New  Brunswick  Theological 
Seminary.  New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  in  1955. 
It  is  the  oldest  seminary  in  the  United 
States.         

A  BILL  TO  INCREASE  AUTHORIZA- 
TION FOR  GULP  ISLANDS  NA- 
TIONAL SEASHORE 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  today  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization for  land  acquisition  for  the 
Gulf  Islands  National  Seashore.  The  bill 
is  cosponsored  by  Mr.  Scott  of  Missis- 
sippi. This  project  was  authorized  by 
Public  Law  91-660.  approved  January  8, 
1971.  It  is  an  area  150  miles  in  lenth  on 
the  gulf  coast  in  the  States  of  Florida 
and  MississippL  The  project  will  preso-ve 
for  posterity  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
land  and  water  areas  in  the  world  as  well 
as  old  forts  and  other  important  his- 
torical sites.  The  park  will  consist  of 
17.948  acres  of  high  land.  145.252  acres 
of  water  and  submerged  lands,  and  52 
miles  of  fine  white  sand  beaches.  Itie 
original  authorisation  in  1971  included 
about  |3  million  in  funds  to  acquire  pn- 


ItwMhUie 
It  to  no 
$1M  adiuao  may  be  lequiiad 
Uie  S64  acres  vlihiii  tbe 
•eafshoR,  maet  of  it  on 
whldi  to  prhrmtdy  owned.  Tbia 
to  an  Importaot  part  erf  the  > 
snun  and  I  am  not  wflUnc  to  1 
tioD  dronied.  Hie  ontr  recourse  to 
tlie  OancmB  to  apiswe  a  higher 
Inc  aitflwrtwtiap.  Tliat  to  the  i 
tlie  MD  I  have  Introdaeed  today, 
alder  Oidf  lafauMto  National 
tmly  alcnlUcant  national  iandmar| 
one  of  the  moat  Taluable  projects 
have  spooaored  during  my  service  Hn  the 
Consress.  Althoueh  it  has  been  in  o4era- 
tkn  only  a  short  time,  it  to  estiiiated 
that  I  milUon  visitors  enjoyed  th&  sea- 
shore during  the  calendar  year  1979  and 
that  within  a  very  few  years,  it  Mil  be 
attraetinc  5  minion  persons  per  Wear. 
Tlie  land  that  we  seek  to  acquire  is  an 
Important  part  of  the  mtoject  aid  it 
should  be  made  a  part  of  the  seashve  as 
qnlckly  as  possible.  Land  values  armcon- 
ttnuing  to  increase  and  delays  wil||only 
prove  more  costly. 
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A  BUI.  TO  AID  IN  RETESmOlj 

iuXjItary  medical  PERSOI 

<Mr.  8IKES  suked  and  was  give; 
mission  to  extend  hto  remarks  ai 
potaxl  in  the  Rccohs  and  to  indui 
traneoos  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKIE8.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
dueing  a  bffl  which  will  provide  m 
help  in  recruiting  and  keeping 
medical  personnel  in  the  ranks  of 
lee  to  their  Nation. 

My  proposal  would  make  such 
nel  immime  from  lawsuits  which 
from  charges  of  malpractice  while 
personnel  are  acting  in  the  perf  i 
of  their  duties.  It  would  bring 
medical  peoide  on  a  par  with 
personnel  who  serve  the  Public  H\ 
SCTvloe  and  the  Veterans' 
Hon. 

As  things  now  stand,  military  m< 
teams  treat  a  great  many  patients 
are  in  the  civilian  sector.  This  incl|des, 
of  coarse,  dependents  and  retirees' 
come  to  military  hospitato  and  cl 
for  treatment  of  illness.  Even  moi 
niflcant  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  pi 
gaining  advanced  training  in 
skins,  military  doctors  are 
civilian  medical  schooto  and 
hospltato  around  the  Nation  where 
tors  in  the  coune  of  their  work  also  %eaX 
Indlviduato.  Some  military  doctorsf  are 
given  an  opportunity  also  to  practicie  in 
civilian  communities  where  there 
serious  shortage  of  civilian  d( 
Should,  for  any  reason,  these  ci 
patients  bring  malpractice  suits,  the 
tary  doctor  to  personally  liable. 
covered  by  medical  maliMractice  Insurlnce 
because  of  the  cost.  Doctors  In  prj  ate 
practice  are  in  general  covered  by  In  ur- 


Thto  Klfainf.lrtn  ha«  «»an— <^  hf  rdfhir  Uld 

cooeem  among  military  medical  per  an- 
neL  Many  are  derlintng  the  opportc  lity 
to  advance  their  skills  bccaiHc  of  the 
danger  of  malpractiee  suite.  Many  I  ave 
the  aervke  rather  than  nm  the  rto  :  of 


Servlee  and  ▼eteraas'  A«tailnlsCimtioo— 
who  do  not  run  this  rtek. 

My  bfll  would  aotborlae  the  Attorney 
General  to  defend  dvfl  actions  against 
mllltanr  doctors.  It  would  make  such 
elalina  andleahle  against  the  United 
States  rather  than  the  indlvidoaL  Thto 
to  as  it  should  be. 

When  the  Department  of  Defense  as- 
signs a  doctor  to  a  po6t  where  he  to  im- 
der  orders  to  treat  civilians,  that  doctor 
should  not  be  placed  in  personal  financial 
Jeopardy  because  of  thto  assignment. 

My  proposal  seelcs  equity  am<xig  dov- 
emment  doctors.  It  provides  no  special 
privilege  to  the  military  nor  does  it  re- 
move protection  from  those  presently 
covered. 

It  simply  provides  equal  protection  to 
all  military  personnel  who  are  called 
upon  by  their  country  to  serve  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways.  They  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  serve  at  personal  finandal  risk. 

A  technical  discussion  of  the  bill  fol- 
lows: 

TnrmncAi.  Dmcwsmow 

Section  333  of  tiUe  42.  United  8t*te«  Code, 
)>rovldM  generally  tb*t  suit  kgalnst  tbe 
United  States — or  alternative  benefite 
granted  by  the  government  when  suit  is  not 
permitted — shall  be  the  exclusive  remedy  for 
claims  arising  out  of  the  performance  of 
medical  functions  by  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  acUng  within 
the  soope  of  his  employment. 

The  following  bUl  would  extend  to  active 
duty  military  medical  personnel  Immunity 
from  IndlTldual  liability  similar  to  the  Im- 
mimlty  presently  afforded  to  medical  per- 
sonnel of  tJhe  Veterans  Administration  and 
tbe  Public  Health  Service. 

ANALYSIS  or  TRB  BILL 

Section  1:  This  section  of  the  draft  bill 
would  amend  Utle  10.  United  States  Code, 
by  adding  a  new  section  1089. 

a.  New  10  UJS.C.  10e9(a)  would  provide 
that  siUt  against  the  United  States  shall  be 
the  ezculaive  remedy  for  damages  for  per- 
sonal injury  and  death  allegedly  arising  from 
malpractice  or  negligence  by  active  duty 
military  medical  personnel  while  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  duties  In  or  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  any  other  federal  agency. 
(Patterned  after  43  U^.C.  233(a)  and  88 
U.&C.  4118(a)) 

b.  New  10  U^.C.  10e9(b)  would  direct  the 
Attorney  General  to  defend  any  civil  actions 
brought  against  active  duty  military  medi- 
cal personnel  for  damages  for  personal  In- 
Jury  and  death  aUegedly  arising  from  mal- 
practice or  negligence  by  those  personnel 
while  acting  within  the  scope  of  their  em- 
ployment (Patterned  after  42  U.S.C.  233(b) 
and  38  UjBC.  4iie(b) ) 

c.  New  10  X3S.C.  1089(c)  would  provide  for 
the  removal  of  suite  arising  out  of  tbe  al- 
leged malpractice  or  negligence  of  active 
duty  military  medical  personnel  while  act- 
ing In  the  scope  of  employment.  (Patterned 
aft«-  42  use.  233 (c)  and  38  US.C.  4116(0) ) 

d.  New  10  U.S.C.  1088(d)  would  permit  the 
Attorney  General  to  settle  any  claim  asserted 
In  a  elvll  action  arising  out  of  the  alleged 
malpractice  or  negligence  of  active  duty  mili- 
tary medical  personnel  while  acting  in  the 
scope  of  employment.  (Patterned  after  43 
VS.C.  333(d)  and  38  UB.C.  4110(d)) 

e.  New  10  VB.C.  1089(e)  would  provide 
that  suit  against  the  United  States  shaU  be 
tbe  exclusive  remedy  for  damages  for  alleged 
assault  and  battery  arising  out  of  tbe  allevMl 
negllgenee  of  active  duty  mUltary  '■»»5itTf|t 
personoei  wbUe  acting  in  tbe  scope  of  am- 
ploymsat.  (Patterned  after  43  MBJO.  3M(e) ) 


t.  Mew  10  VB.C.  loai(f)  would  autlMulae 
'  retary  at  Defenee  to  hold  harmless,  or 

piovtde  UaUItty  Inraraaoe  for,  active  doty 

tajury  or  deata  arising  out  of  tbe 
negligence  of  tboee  personnel  when 
tbey  are  aetlng  wltbln  the  soope  of  employ- 
■aent  while  serving  in  a  foreign  country  or 
wltlk  other  than  a  federal  agency.  As  a  result, 
active  duty  mflltary  medical  personnel 
eoold  be  protected  by  liability  Insurance  in 
the  ease  of  any  dalm  arising  out  of  their 
aUeged  negligence  whUe  tbey  are  acting  in 
tbe  scope  of  employment  but  for  which  al- 
leged negllgenoe  tbey  would  not  be  immune 
from  suit.  (Patterned  after  42  U£.C.  233(f) ) 
5ecf<oa  2:  This  section  of  tbe  draft  bill 
would  make  new  10  U.S.C.  1089  elTecttve  on 
tbe  first  day  of  the  third  montb  which  be- 
gins foUowlng  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
draft  bUI.  Tbe  provisions  of  new  section  10 
U.S.C.  1080  would  apply  only  to  claims  ac- 
cruing on  or  after  the  eifecUve  date. 

HJt.  13368 
A  bUl  to  amend  tiUe  10  of  tbe  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  provide  for  an  exclusive  remedy 
against  the  United  States  In  suite  based 
upon  medical  malpractice  on  the  part  of 
active  duty  military  medical  personnel,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  tmd  Home  of 
Bejtreaentatives  of  the  Unite*  Stmte*  of 
America  in  Congress  auembled.  That  chap- 
ter 55  of  UUe  10  United  Stetes  Code,  is 
amended — 

(a)  by  adding  a  new  section  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"Sec.  1089.  Defense  of  certain  malpractice 
and  negligence  suite 

"(*)  The  remedy  against  the  United  Stetes 
provided  by  sections  1346(b)  and  2672  of  title 
28  for  damages  for  personal  Injury,  including 
death,  allegedly  arising  from  malpractice  or 
negligence  of  an  active  duty  physician,  den- 
tist, nurse,  pharmacist,  or  paramedicai  (for 
example,  medical  and  dental  technicians, 
nursing  asslstante,  and  theraplste)  or  other 
supporting  persMinel  of  the  armed  forces  in 
furnishing  medical  care  or  treatment  while 
in  the  exercise  of  his  duties  In  or  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  any  other  federal 
department,  agency,  or  Institution  shall  here- 
after be  exclusive  of  any  other  civil  action 
or  proceeding  by  reason  at  the  same  subject 
matter  against  such  physician,  dentut,  nurse, 
pharnuM:ist,  or  paramedical  or  other  suppmt- 
ing  personnel  (or  bis  esUte)  whose  act  or 
omission  gave  rise  to  such  claim. 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  defend 
any  civil  action  or  proceeding  brought  In  any 
court  against  any  person  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  (or  his  estate)  for 
any  such  damage  or  injury.  Any  such  person 
against  whom  such  clvU  action  or  proceeding 
Is  brought  ahall  deliver  within  such  time 
after  date  of  service  or  Icnowledge  of  service 
as  determined  by  the  Attorney  General,  all 
process  served  upon  him  or  an  attested  true 
copy  thereof  to  his  Immediate  superior  or  to 
whomsoever  was  designated  by  the  Secretery 
of  Defense  to  receive  such  papers  and  such 
person  shall  promptly  furnish  copies  of  the 
pleading  and  process  therein  to  the  United 
Stetes  attorney  for  the  district  embracing  the 
place  wherein  the  proceeding  Is  brought,  to 
the  Attorney  General  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

"(c)  Upon  a  certification  by  tbe  Attorney 
General  that  the  defendant  was  acting  In  the 
scope  of  his  employment  In  or  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  any  other  federal  depart- 
ment, agency,  (m*  Institution  at  the  time  of 
the  incident  out  of  which  the  suit  arose,  any 
such  civil  action  or  proceeding  commenced 
in  a  Stete  court  shall  be  removed  without 
bond  at  any  time  before  trial  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  tbe  dlstelct  court  of  tbe 
United  SUtes  ot  tbe  district  and  division 
embracing  tbe  place  wbereln  it  U  pending 
and  the  proreertlng  deemed  a  tort  action 
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braoght  against  the  United  States  under  the 
provlBlona  at  Utle  38  and  all  leierenoea  there- 
to. Sboold  a  United  States  district  eourt 
detemiine  on  a  bearing  «n  a  motion  to  re- 
mand held  before  a  trial  on  the  merlte  that 
the  ease  so  removed  Is  one  in  which  a  rem- 
edy by  suit  within  the  meaning  at  subaeo- 
tioQ  (a)  of  this  section  Is  not  available 
against  the  United  Stetes,  the  case  shall  be 
remanded  to  the  Stete  court. 

"(d)  The  Attorney  General  may  com- 
promise or  settle  any  claim  asserted  In  such 
civil  action  or  proceeding  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  sectton  38T7  of  title  38.  and  with  the 
same  effect. 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3680(b)  of  Utle  38  shall 
not  apply  to  assault  and  battery  arising  out 
of  negllgenoe  In  the  performance  of  medical, 
surgical,  dental,  or  related  functions,  in- 
cluding the  conduct  of  clinical  studies  or  in- 
vestigations. 

"(f)  Tbe  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  des- 
ignees may,  to  the  extent  that  he  or  his 
designees  deem  appropriate,  hold  harmless 
or  provide  liability  Insurance  for  any  active 
duty  physician,  dentist,  nurse,  pharmacist. 
or  paramedical  or  other  supporting  person- 
nel, of  tbe  armed  forces  for  damagee  for  per- 
sonsJ  injury,  including  death,  negligently 
caused  by  any  such  personnel  white  acting 
within  the  scope  of  his  office  or  employment 
and  as  a  result  of  tbe  performance  of  med- 
ical, surgical,  dental,  ot  related  functions,  in- 
cluding the  conduct  of  clinical  studies  or 
investigations,  if  such  person  U  assigned  to 
a  foreign  country  or  detailed  for  service  with 
other  than  a  federal  agency  or  Institution, 
or  if  the  circumstances  are  such  as  are  likely 
to  preclude  the  remedies  of  third  persons 
against  the  United  States  described  in  sec- 
tion 2670(b)  of  Utle  28,  for  such  damage  or 
injury." 

(b)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  analysis  of 
chapter  55  the  following: 

"Sac.  1089.  Defense  ot  certain  malpracttce 
and  negligence  suite" 

"See.  2.  This  Act  shall  become  effecUve  on 
ttM  first  day  of  tbe  third  numth  which  be- 
gins foUowlng  the  date  of  ite  enactment  and 
shall  apply  to  only  those  claims  accruing  on 
or  after  the  effective  date. 


SIGNIFICANT     ADDRESS 
HON.  LEO  POSTER 


BY 


(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
missimi  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able Leo  Foster,  counselor  at  law  and 
long  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  at- 
torneys in  Florida's  capital  city,  Talla- 
hassee, recently  delivered  a  speech  at  the 
Tallahassee  Bar  Association  entitled 
"Impeachment — The  Doctrine  of  Sepa- 
ration of  Powers."  In  it  Mr.  Poster  shows 
a  remarkable  grasp  of  the  entire  concept 
of  impeachment  proceedings  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I 
strongly  feel  that  it  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  Congress  and  I 
am  privileged  to  submit  it  for  reprinting 

in  the  CONGRCSSIONAL  RscoRo: 

iKPKACHmENT — ^TBX  DOCTUmc  OF  SXPABATIOIt 

or  PowBu 
It  is  my  purpose  to  sketch  rapidly  certain 
outstanding  phases  of  consUtuUonal  law.  A 
great  danger  to  consUtuUonal  government 
lies  In  popular  misunderstanding  of  ite  pre- 
cise methods  and  purposes.  In  many  ways 
the  small  minority  who  would  treat  the 
United  Stetes  ConsUtuUon  as  an  archaic 
hindrance  to  their  centralist  purpoaes,  and 
willingly  would  discard  or  subvert  it,  pose 
less  threat  than  that  far  greater  number 
who  vocally  support  the  ConsUtuUon  but 
who  unwltUngly  approve  or  participate  In 
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actions  that  tend  to  destroy  Its  protective 
jrtnclplea. 

Ae  employed  In  this  Cowitry,  oonstttu- 
Uoaal  law  elgnlflee  a  body  of  rules  result- 
ing trooi  the  Interpretetlon  by  a  high  court 
at  a  written  oonaUtutional  instruntent  in  the 
course  ot  diqtoaing  at  cases.  Tbe  effecUve- 
neaa  of  oonsUtutlonal  law  as  a  system  of  re- 
strains on  govenunental  action  in  the 
United  Stetes,  which  is  Ite  primary  ralson 
d'etre,  depends  for  the  most  part  on  the  ef- 
fecUvenees  of  certain  doctrines,  ( I )  the  con- 
cept c^  federalism,  (2)  the  doctrine  of  sep- 
araUon  of  powers,  (3)  the  concept  of  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws,  not  of  men,  and  (4)  the 
doctrine  of  due  process  of  law  and  attendant 
concepUons  of  liberty. 

The  second  great  structural  principle  of 
American  constituUonal  law  is  supplied  by 
the  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers.  The 
noUon  of  three  dlstincUve  funcUons  of  gov- 
ernment approxl  maU  ng  what  we  today  term, 
(1)  tbe  LeglsUUve,  (2)  the  Executive,  and 
(3)  the  Judicial,  Is  set  forth  in  ArlstoUe's 
PfdlUcs.  It  was  Montesquieu  who.  by  Join- 
ing the  idea  to  tbe  noUon  of  a  "mixed  con- 
stitution" of  "checks  aind  balances,"  brought 
Aristotle's  discovery  to  the  aernoes  of  the 
rising  Ubertarianlsm  <A  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. He  contended  that  "men  entrusted 
with  power  tend  to  abuse  It."  Hence,  it  was 
desirable  to  divide  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment, first,  in  order  to  keep  a  minimum  the 
powers  lodged  in  any  single  organ  of  gov- 
ernment; and  secondly,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  oppose  organ  to  organ. 

The  American  conception  of  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  may  be  sununed  up  in  the 
following  propositions:  (1)  there  are  three 
intricately  distinct  functions  of  govenunent, 
the  Legislative,  the  Executive  and  the  Judi- 
cial; (2)  these  distinct  functions  ought  to 
be  exercised  respectively  by  three  separately 
manned  departmente  of  government;  which 
(3)  should  be  constitutionally  eqiial  and 
mutually  independent  and,  finally  (4)  the 
Legislature  may  not  delegate  ite  powers.  At 
least  three  distinct  ideas  have  contributed  to 
tbe  development  of  the  principle  that  legis- 
lative power  cannot  be  delegated.  One  is 
the  docteine  of  the  separation  oi  powers: 
Why  go  to  the  trouble  of  separating  tbe 
three  powers  of  sovereignty  if  they  can  be 
stralgbteway  remerged  on  their  own  motiMi? 
The  second  is  the  concept  of  due  process 
of  law.  Lastly,  there  Is  the  maxim  of  agency 
"delegate  potestas  non  potest  delegari"  which 
John  Locke  borrowed  and  formulated  as  a 
dogma  of  political  science,  that  U  "Tbe  Fed- 
eral Constitution  and  Stete  Constitution  of 
this  country  divide  the  governmental  power 
Into  three  branches  *  •  •  in  carrying  out 
that  constitutiMial  diversion  *  *  *  it  is  a 
breach  of  the  national  fundamental  law  if 
Congress  gives  up  ite  legislative  power  and 
transfers  It  to  the  President  or  to  the  judi- 
cial branch;  or  if  by  law  it  attempte  to  in- 
vest Itself  or  Ite  members  with  either  execu- 
tive power  or  Judicial  power. 

"The  Constitution,"  said  Charles  Kvans 
Hughes,  "is  what  the  Judges  say  it  Is."  If 
"treason,  bribery,  and  other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors"  and  "good  behavior"  are 
what  Congress  says  they  are,  and  Senator 
Giles  and  his  later  day  counterpart  Oongrees- 
man,  now  Vice  President  FOrd,  did  not  err 
In  asserting  that  Impeachable  offenses  are 
what  Congress  consider  them  to  be,  what 
wUl  happen  when  one  party  electe  aU  of 
the  members  of  Congresa— or  even  two- 
thlrdst  If  that  party  is  strictiy  disciplined 
as  are  the  Commtintst  parties,  the  offtcers 
of  that  party  wUl  be  more  powerful  than  our 
elected  officials  and  the  Chairman  of  that 
party  could  exercise  aU  the  powers  of  sov- 
ereignty— direcUy  or  by  threate  of  removal 
and  Impeachment  of  the  officers  of  the  execu- 
tive and  Judicial  branches — and  by  expelling 
numbers  of  Congress  who  would  not  go 
along. 

As  early  as  September  8,   1810,  Thomas 
Jefferson  complained  that  the  Judiciary  de- 


partment after  twenty  years'  confirmation  of 
the  federal  system  by  the  voice  of  the  nation, 
was  on  every  occasion  stDl  driving  tbe  nation 
into  consolidation.  He  wrote  from  his  home 
at  Poplar  Forest  to  Spencer  Roane, 

"In  denying  the  right  they  usurp  of  ex- 
clusively explaining  the  Constitution.  I  go 
further  than  you  do.  If  I  understand  rlghUy 
your  quotetion  from  the  Federalist,  of  an 
opinion  that  'the  Judiciary   is  the  last  re- 
sort  in   relation   to   the  other  departments 
of  the  government,  but  not  in  relation  to 
tbe  righte  of  the  parties  of  the  compact  un- 
der which  the  Judiciary  is  derived.'  If  this 
opinion  be  sound,  then  indeed  is  our  Con- 
stitution a  complete  felo  de  se.  For  intend- 
ing   to    establish    three    departnkente,    co- 
ordinate and  independent,  that  they  might 
check  and  balance  one  another,  it  has  given, 
according  to  this  opinion,  to  one  of  them 
alope,  the  right  to  prescribe  rules  for  tbe 
government  of  tbe  others,  and  to  that  one 
too,  which  is  unelected  by,  and  independent 
ot  the  nation.  For  experience  has  already 
shown  that  the  Impeachment  it  has  provided 
is  not  even  a  scare-crow;  that  such  opinions 
as  the  one  you  combat,  sent  cautiously  out. 
as  you  observe  also,  by  detachment,  not  be- 
longing to  the  case  often,  but  sought  for  out 
of  it,  as  if  to  rally  the  public  opinion  bcfcne- 
hand   to   their   views,   and   to   indicate   the 
line   they    are    to    walk    in,   have    been   so 
quleUy  passed  over  as  never  to  have  excited 
animadversion,  even  In  a  qieecb  of  any  one 
of  the   body  entrusted   with   impeachment. 
The    Constitution,    on    this    hypotheste,    is 
a  mere  thing  <a  wax  in  the  hands  of  the 
Judiciary,  which  they  may  twist  and  shape 
mto  any  form  tbey  please.  It  should  be  re- 
membered, as  an  axiom  of  eternal  truth  in 
politics,  that  whatever  power  Ln  any  govern- 
ment is  independent.  Is  absolute  also;  in  the- 
ory only,  at  first,  while  the  sf^rit  of  tbe 
people  is  up.  but  in  practice,  as  fast  as  that 
relaxes.   Independence   can    be    trusted   no- 
where but  with  the  people  In  mass.  They  are 
Inherently  Independent  of  all  but  UMral  tew. 
My  construction  of  the  Constitution  is  very 
different   from   that   you   quote.   It   U  that 
each    department    is    truly    independent   ot 
the  others,  and  has  an  equal  right  to  decide 
for  itself  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  tbe  cases  submitted  to  ite  ac- 
tion; and  e^iecially,  where  it  U  to  act  ulti- 
mately and  without  appeal." 

Tbe  Impeachment  that  Jeffwstm  cbaiac- 
tMlzed  as  "not  even  a  scare-crow"  bitngs  into 
play  the  power  of  one  organ  to  remove  of- 
ficers of  the  other  two  organs  from  oAoe  on 
impeachment  for  and  convictions  of  mis- 
deameanors  in  offioe.  Most  of  tbe  stete  have 
drafted  their  constitutional  provisions  on 
this  subject  in  language  similar  to  tbe  lan- 
guage of  the  Federal  Constitution.  All  stetes 
but  Oregon  and  Ohio  have  provisions  for 
Impeachment  in  their  Constitutions.  Sli^t 
vartetions  exist  in  other  stetes  but  after  aU 
la  said,  the  basic  law  in  them  as  in  our  Stete 
stems  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stetes. 

As  there  is  no  enumeration  of  nffrniw  com- 
prised under  the  term  "misdemeanor  in  of- 
fice," no  litUe  difficulty  has  been  experienced 
in  defining  offenses  In  such  a  way  that  they 
fall  within  the  meaning  of  the  ooostitutkmal 
provision. 

Impeachable  offenses  were  not  ««*«»'«ii  in 
England.  Two  theories  of  ImfiTarhinf  nt  had 
evolved  in  English  parliamentary  law,  (1) 
the  Judicial,  and  (2)  the  Political  theory. 
The  Judicial  is  known  by  the  fact  that  the 
law  names  the  offenses  for  wbidi  Impeach- 
ment may  be  impoaed,  tbe  proceedings  that 
must  be  teken  to  effectuate  it,  who  may  In- 
stitute It.  who  may  try  it  and  tbe  penalty 
that  may  l>e  imposed.  It  proceeds  on  xkotioe 
and  due  process.  It  is  ruled  by  reaaoB.  pas- 
sion Is  suppressed,  and  Justice  should  be  tbe 
goal.  Tbe  Political  Theory  proceeds  on  tbe 
premises  that  the  offense  on  which  impeach- 
ment is  baaed  may  not  be  specified  in  the 
constitution  or  the  stetutes  but  that  thoae 
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dwrsliie  aad  thoae  trytnc  It  may  convl  t  for 


•nytbliv  that  la  oOMialv*  to  the 
tba  tuns:  that  aoTthlng  which  thay  Inlthelr 
JudcnoMit  aTldanoas  unfltnaaa  for  holdt  k  of- 
flee,  wbathar  coxmactcd  with  oAdal  co  duct 
or  not.  causa  bo  decide;  that  passion  ales, 
reason  la  soppressed,  and  political  vlct  ry  Is 
the  goal,  ts  ground  for  Impesctament  the 
triers  of  th«  The  vrongs  in  the  Po!  tlcal 
Theory,  supra,  are  moat  noticeable  In  nme 
gngtfaiH  cases  where  all  subjecta  were  lable 
to  impeachment  and  punishment  was  1  i  the 
discretion  of  the  King. 
MadlaoQ.  whose  objection  led  to  th 


in- 
sertion of   the   more  definite   phrase   ^Igh 

Im- 

the 

that 


and 
to 
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by 
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ear- 


crlmas  of  the  broad  construction  of  th< 
peachment  and  misdemeanors,"  was 
stroagtBt  advocate  powers.  He  argued 
Incapacity,  negligence  or  perfidy  of  the  #hief 
Maglatrata  should  be  ground  for  lmp«  ich 
meat.  In  dlscoaslng  the  President's  p<  vers 
of  removal  he  maintained  that  the  ws  iton 
removal  from  office  of  meritorious  o<  cers 
would  be  an  act  ta  maladministration 
would  render  the  President  liable 
impeachment. 

HamllUm  thought  the  proceeding  sl^uld 
never  be  tied  down  by  such  strict  rules  e  ther 
in  the  deltneation  of  the  offenses  b; 
prosecutors  or  in  the  construction  of 
the  Judges.  It  would  thus  appear  that  H 
not  the  Intention  that  the  Constlti  tlon 
should  attempt  an  enumeration  of  offi  nses 
for  which  an  Impeachment  would  lie. 

The  Pramers  of  the  Constitution  in 
Ing  out  of  the  Cozutltutlon  any  provlsloA  for 
the  removal  of  an  official  subject  to  lmp<  tch- 
ment  did  it  purposely  and  with  a  vie  r 
giving  stability  to  those  who  hold  the  oi  Ices, 
and  eq>eclally  the  Judges: 

"Mr.  Dickinson,"  says  Elliott  In  his  Defatea 
on  the  Oonstltutlon,  "moved,  as  an  am  md 
ment  to  Article  XI,  Section  2,  after 
words  'good  behavior,'  the  words,  'Prov  ded. 
That  they  may  be  removed  by  the  Exec  tlve 
and  the  application  by  the  Senate  and  I^uae 
of  Representi  tlves'." 

This  was  In  respect  of  the  judges. 

Mr.  Oerry  seconded  the  motion 
Oouveneur  Morris  thought  It  a  contridlc- 
tlon  in  terms  to  say  that  the  judges  st  >uld 
hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior 
yet  be  removable  without  a  trial.  Besld  s,  it 
was  fundamentally  wrong  to  subject  ji  Iges 
to  BO  arbitrary  and  authority. 

Mr.  Randolph  opposed  the  motloi 
weakening  too  much  the  independence  o 
judges. 

Delaware  alone  voted  for  Mr.  Dlcklnion's 
motion." 

Says  Judge  Lawrence  in  a  paper  oiJthls 
subject,  which  he  filed  in  the  Johnsoo  im- 
peachment case:  "Impeachment  was  dei  oaed 
sufllclently  comprehensive  to  cover  i  very 
proper  case  for  removal. 

"The  first  proposition  was  to  use  the  vfirds 
to  be  removable  on  Impeachment  and  »n- 
▼Ictlon  for  malpractice  and  neglect  of  (  iity.' 
It  was  agreed  that  these  expressions  wei  i  too 
general.  They  were  therefore  stricken     ut." 

Mr.  Mason  said: 

"Treason,  as  defined  in  the  Constltt  ilon, 
will  not  reach  many  great  and  dangeroi  i  of- 
fenses. Hastings  Is  not  guilty  of  treason  At- 
tempts to  subvert  the  constitution  ma]  not 
be  treason  as  above  defined." 

He  moved  to  Insert  after  "bribery*  the 
word  "or  maladministration." 

Mr.  Madison  replied: 

"So  vague  a  term  will  be  equivalent  to  a 
tenure  dvirlng  the  pleasure  of  the  Set  ite." 

Mr.  Mason  withdrew  "maladmlnlstra  ion" 
and  substituted  "other  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors against  the  State." 

Hinds'  Precedents — Vol.  3.  I  2013.  pp  329, 
330  (Nature  of  Impeachment) . 

The  above  relatively  flexible  conceptl  n  of 
misdemeanor  was  early  replaced  by  a  i  luch 
more  rigid  one  In  eonoequence  of  Jeffei  ion's 
efforts  to  diminish  the  importance  of  th  Su- 
preme Court,  the  flrat  step  in  wlUcb  c  kter- 
prlae  waa  the  Impeachment  in  1806  of  Jus- 
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tlca  Samutf  Obaae.  The  Gcnatttntlon  had 
not  oontaiiipUtart  the  tecmatloa  at  poUtleal 
partlea  and  wblls  there  ware  f  ftcttoaa  wf ttttn 
Wawhlngton'a  artrntnistratlop.  K  reaaalned  fbr 
the  organisational  gentna  at  Thenoaa  Jaffer^ 
aon  to  bring  about  paiU— n  politics  and  aa  a 
result.  Jefferson  waa  elected  President  and 
his  political  party  had  commanding  control 
of  the  House  and  Senate,  but  he  eoold  no% 
control  the  Supreme  Court  either  by  threats 
or  intimidation  and  In  order  to  accomplish 
his  goal  of  achieving  supreme  power  the  im- 
peachment of  Chase  was  mandatory.  The 
theory  of  Chase's  enemies  was  summed  up  by 
Jefferson's  henchman.  Senator  Ollea.  at  Vir- 
ginia, as  fellows: 

"Impeachment  Is  nothing  more  than  an  In- 
quiry by  the  two  Houses  at  Congress  whether 
the  office  of  any  public  man  might  not  be 
better  filled  by  another  .  .  .  the  powsr  of 
Impeachntent  was  given  without  limitation 
to  the  House  of  Representatives;  and  the 
power  of  trying  Impeachments  was  given 
equally  wKhout  limitation  to  the  Senate;  . . . 
a  trial  and  renx>val  of  a  Judge  upon  impeach- 
ment need  not  imply  any  criminality  or  cor- 
ruption in  him  .  .  .  but  was  nothing  more 
than  a  declaration  of  Congress  to  this  effect; 
you  hold  dangerous  opinions,  and  if  you  are 
suffered  to  carry  them  into  effect  you  will 
work  the  destruction  of  the  nation.  We  loant 
your  offlcta  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them 
to  men  who  will  fill  them  better."  John 
Qulncy  Adams'  Memoirs.  Vol.  1,  pp.  X21,  XiX 
(1874). 

To  this  theory  Chase  could  have  answered, 

"If  this  be  true,  the  modem  theories  of 
government  and  the  forms  of  civil  govern- 
ment framed  in  the  later  periods  are  but 
solemn  complicated  frauds,  machines  for  the 
amusement  and  the  impoverishment  of  the 
people.  If  all  political  and  judicial  super- 
visory power  is  lodged  in  one  body  of  men, 
notwithstanding  the  establishment  which 
all  peoples  have  so  reverently  organized  un- 
der written  Constitution  which  in  terms 
divide  the  powers  of  government  into  several 
departments  of  magistracy,  supposed  to  be 
created  to  perform  the  offices  of  adjustments 
and  balances,  then  are  such  several  depart- 
ments mere  cheats  and  shams,  baubles  and 
playthings  Invented  to  delude  and  ensnare. 

"If  this  be  so.  what  need  to  any  other  de- 
partment than  a  single  body  of  men,  or  in- 
deed a  single  human  being,  covered  with 
tinsel,  whose  ambrosial  loclcs  and  imperious 
nod  may  dispense  all  power  and  all  justice, 
and  command  the  obedience  of  all  other 
men;  a  government  fashioned  after  that  of 
Heaven  Itself,  but  whose  Mentor  Is  a  mere 
piece  of  crumbling  pottery?" 

Chase's  lawyers  submitted  the  proposition 
that  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  meant 
offenses  indictable  at  common  law;  and 
Chase's  acquittal  went  far  to  affix  this  read- 
ing to  the  phrase  'til  after  the  War  between 
the  States. 

A  major  crisis  in  the  history  of  American 
constitutional  law  had  been  successfully 
weathered  and  the  great  structural  doctrine 
of  separation  of  powers  had  survived.  Had 
the  Jefferson  theory  prevailed  and  Impeach- 
ment established  as  being  nothing  more  than 
an  inquiry  by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
whether  the  office  of  any  public  man  might 
not  be  better  filled  by  another,  the  political 
party  In  power,  with  Its  control  of  Congress 
and  the  Chief  Magistrate,  could  by  threat  of 
Impeachment  Intimidate  the  judicial  organ 
So  as  to  diminish  the  Importance  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  political  party  In  power 
would  then  exercise  all  soverlgnty  as  doea 
the  communist  party  today  in  USSR.  Clutse'a 
acquittal  went  far  to  preserve  the  "checlca 
and  balances"  which  was  greatly  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest  because  men  entrusted  with  pow- 
er tend  to  abuse  it. 

But  with  the  Impeachment  of  President 
Johnson  in  1867  for  "high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors," the  controversy  was  revived.  Rep- 
resentative Bingham,  leader  of  the  House 
Managers  of  the  impeachment  defined  an 
impeachable  offense  as  follows: 


"An  ImpearhBhls  higli  crime  or 
meannr  Is  obs  in  tts  Bstuis  or  conaeqaanoes 
subrersive  of  soaae  fundamental  or  ■eeeiiim 
principle  of  govern iwent  or  hl(bly  ptsjudictai 
to  the  pubBe  intarest,  and  thla  may  eonsiat 
of  a  Tlotetlon  of  the  Coostttntion,  of  law,  of 
an  ofllelal  oath,  or  of  duty,  by  an  act  com- 
mitted or  omitted,  or,  without  viotattng  a 
poalttve  law.  by  the  abuse  of  discretionary 
powers  from  Improper  mutHee  or  for  an  im- 
proper purpoae." 

Former  Justice  Benjamin  R.  Curtis  stated 
the  position  of  the  defanae  in  theee  words: 

"My  first  position  is.  that  when  the  Con- 
stitution speaks  of  'treason,  imbery,  and 
other  high  crimes  and  mlademeanora,  it  re- 
fers to,  and  includes  only  high  criminal  of- 
fenses against  the  United  States,  made  so  by 
some  law  of  the  United  States  existing  when 
the  acts  coniplained  of  were  done,  and  I 
say  that  this  is  plainly  to  be  Interred  from 
each  and  every  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion   on    the    subject    of    impeachment." 

(Trial  of  Andrew  Johnson,  I,  (Oovemment 
Prlntng  Office,  1868).  147. 

The  issue  was  made.  The  two  theories  of 
impeachment  met  head  on.  Johnson  con- 
tended for  the  judicial  theory.  The  House 
Managers  of  the  reconstruction  Congress  es- 
poused the  political  theory  proceeding  on 
the  premise  that  the  offenses  on  which  im- 
peachment is  based  need  not  be  specified 
In  the  Constitution  or  the  Statute  but  that 
those  charging  and  those  trying  It  may  con- 
vict for  anything  that  Is  offensive  to  the 
Ideals  of  the  triers;  that  anything  which  they 
in  their  judgment  evidences  unfitness  for 
holding  office,  whether  connected  with  offi- 
cial conduct  or  not,  is  ground  for  lmi>each- 
ment;  that  paaalon  rulea.  reason  is  sup- 
pressed, and  political  victory  is  the  goal. 

With  Johnson's  acquittal,  the  narrow  view 
of  "high  crimes  and  misdemeanors"  appeared 
again  to  win  out.  Doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers  again  sustained  but  by  only  one 
vote  in  the  Court  of  Impeachment.  Two 
successful  Impeachments  of  lower  Federal 
Judges  In  recent  years  have  at  first  blush 
seemed  to  have  restored  something  like  the 
broader  conception  of  the  term  which  Mad- 
ison and  Hamilton  endorsed,  (Archbald  and 
Ritter).  but  a  careful  study  of  the  proceed- 
ings will  reveal  that  in  both  these  Instances 
the  final  result  was  Influenced  by  the  con- 
sideration that  Judges  of  the  United  States 
hold  office  during  "good  behavior"  and  that 
the  impeachment  process  is  the  only  method 
indicated  by  the  Constitution  for  determin- 
ing whether  a  judge's  behavior  has  been 
"good." 

It  is  my  judgment  that  this  is  what  Water- 
gate is  all  about.  The  separation  of  powers 
leaves  no  room  for  removal  by  a  vote  of  no 
confidence  and  those  who  would  treat  our 
Constitution  as  an  archaic  hindrance  to 
their  centralist  purposes  and  willingly  would 
discard  or  subvert  it  have  adopted  impeach- 
ment as  their  modus  op>erandl. 

Professor  Raoul  Berger  of  Harvard  in  his 
book,  "Impeachment:  the  Constitutional 
Problems,"  published  last  year  argues  for 
judicial  review  of  Impeachments.  He  states: 

"I  would  urge  that  judicial  review  of  im- 
peachments is  required  to  protect  the  other 
branches  from  Congress'  arbitrary  will.  It  Is 
hardly  likely  that  the  Pramers,  so  devoted 
to  'checks  and  balances,'  who  so  painstak- 
ingly piled  one  check  of  Congress  on  another, 
would  reject  a  crucial  check  at  the  never 
center  of  the  separation  of  powers.  They 
scarcely  contemplated  that  their  wise  pre- 
cautions must  crumble  when  Congress  dons 
its  'judicial'  hat,  that  then  Congress  would  be 
free  to  shake  the  other  branches  to  their  very 
foundations." 

I  respectfully  submit  that  if  we  ever  agree 
to  such  a  proposal  (which  Jefferson  con- 
demned so  bitterly  in  his  letter  to  Spencer 
Roane)  accomplished  by  a  Judicial  flat  of 
an  activist  court  or  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment then  we  should  Insist  that  the  name 
of  the  Supreme  Court  be  changed  to  The 
Presidium. 
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Under  our  division  of  powers  doctrine,  na- 
ticnal  military  heroes  such  as  Marlboro, 
Washington,  Grant  and  Elsenhower  became 
useful  civil  servants  whereas  to  Greece  or 
Rome  they  wotild  have  become  another 
Pericles,  Sulla  or  Caesar. 

I  submit  that  we  must  preserve  Inviolate 
the  separation  of  powers  doctrine  and  that 
we  should  not  permit  it  to  be  eroded  and  as 
Adams  In  his  "Defense  of  the  Constitutions 
of  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica '  written  and  published  in  October  1787 
states  and  I  quote: 

".  .  .  the  whole  art  of  government  con- 
Bists  in  combining  the  powers  of  society  in 
such  a  manner,  that  it  shall  not  prevail 
over  the  laws.  The  excellence  of  the  Spartan 
and  Roman  constitutions  lay  in  this;  that 
they  were  mixtures  which  did  restrain  it,  in 
some  measure,  for  a  long  period,  but  never 
perfectly.  Why?  Because  the  mixture  was  not 
equal.  The  balance  of  three  branches  is  alone 
adequate  to  this  end;  and  one  great  reason 
Is,  because  It  gives  way  to  human  nature  so 
far,  as  to  determine  who  Is  the  first  man. 
Such  is  the  constitution  of  men's  minds,  that 
tbU  question,  if  undecided,  will  for  ever  dis- 
order the  state.  It  is  a  question  that  must 
be  decided,  whatever  blood  or  wounds  it 
Biay  ocoassion,  in  every  species  of  gregarious 
animals  as  well  as  men.  This  point,  in  the 
triple  division  of  power,  is  always  deter- 
mined; and  thU  alone  is  a  powerful  argu- 
ment In  favour  of  such  a  form.  .  .  ."  Adams^ 
Defense,  Vol.  3.  pp  410, 411. 

If  we  abandon  the  separation  of  powers 
America  is  finished  and  dead. 

I  have  seen  much  to  hate  here — much 
more  to  forgive.  But  in  a  world  where  Amer- 
ica Is  finished  and  dead  I  do  not  wish  to  live. 


CAREER  DAY 


(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  several  years,  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  has  been  privi- 
leged to  participate  in  a  unique  activity 
which  started  out  experimentally,  and 
has  now  reached  the  status  of  an  Increas- 
ingly more  successful  annual  event.  This 
activity  takes  place  at  an  elementary 
school  located  within  the  shadow  of  the 
National  Capitol  itself  in  southeast 
Washington,  D.C. 

Career  Day  Is  the  brainchild  of  the 
principal  of  Lmox  Elementary  School. 
Mrs.  Jennie  Gross,  and  the  school  coun- 
selor. Mrs.  Juanita  Augustus,  both  of 
whom  have  worked  diligently  to  develop 
a  program  of  meaningtul  significance  to 
the  sixth  graders  for  whom  the  activity 
is  presented.  These  youngsters  are  by  and 
large  from  low-Income  families  and 
Career  Day  is  a  kind  of  "show  and 
tell" — the  consultants  who  are  invited 
to  participate  in  the  program  will  have 
interviews  with  these  yoimgsters  and  tell 
them  about  the  Job  they  have,  and  re- 
spond to  questions  about  how  they  got 
it.  the  money  they  make,  their  hours  of 
work,  education,  and  so  forth. 

I  suppose  one  can  characterize  this 
program  as  a  big  propaganda  effort — an 
effort  to  show  these  boys  and  girls  the 
value  of  an  education,  and  what  proper 
job  training  can  do  in  terms  of  oppor- 
tunities, and  the  groimdwork  that  can 
be  laid  in  their  studies  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Government 
in  so  many  different  approaches  in  leg- 
islation has  also  called  attention  to  the 
same  need  for  training  and  retraining, 


vocational  education,  and  postsecondary 
educational  experiences — all  geared  to 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  making  peo- 
ple employable  and  tbeir  work  more  sat- 
isfying to  them.  The  need  for  education 
and  training  is  empha-sized  many  times 
as  an  indispensable  asset  in  finding, 
holding,  and  advancing  in  the  job  that  is 
a  self-satisfying  challenge  within  the 
range  of  one's  capabilities  and  interests. 

As  I  said  earlier,  Mr.  Speaker,  Career 
Day  at  Lenox  Elementary  School  had  a 
rather  modest  begiiming  some  7  years 
ago,  but  it  has  grown  into  an  activity- 
filled  program  including  blue  collar  work- 
ers, professionals,  several  "stars,"  ad- 
ministrative and  clerical  types — all  from 
the  workaday  world.  I  am  pleased  that 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Laix>r  has  annually  participated  in  this 
program,  as  was  done  again  this  year  on 
February  27. 

You  can  imagine  the  arrangements 
that  must  be  made  to  hold  such  an  event. 
Students  prepare  posters  on  occupations 
and  ambitions:  special  workshops  on 
careers  are  conducted;  demonstration 
projects  are  available.  The  consultants 
who  are  recruited  volunteer  their  time 
for  this  worthy  purpose.  As  a  result,  boys 
and  girls  have  had  opportunities  to  talk 
to  people  from  all  walks  of  life.  Physi- 
cians have  demonstrated  the  use  of 
medical  instruments;  a  bus  driver  for  the 
D.C.  schools  has  explained  a  view  of 
the  driver  different  from  what  students 
normally  get;  staff  of  the  U.S.  Treasury's 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing 
showed  some  "samples";  a  biochemist 
brought  a  white  rat  to  give  students  a 
close  look  at  her  occupation;  a  phone 
company  recruiter  demonstrated  some 
sophisticated  communications  equip- 
ment; a  hairdresser  restyled  some  of  the 
girls'  hair;  the  District  of  Columbia  Fire 
Chief  talked  about  fighting  fires;  and 
youngsters  have  gotten  legal  opinions 
from  attorneys. 

These  personal  contacts  have  been  en- 
hanced by  many  invitations  for  class 
visits  on  numerous  occasions,  as  well  as 
return  visits  to  the  classrooms  by  con- 
sultants. 

Career  Day  at  Lenox  Elementary 
School  has  become  a  slick,  sophi^icated 
and  smooth  production — and  it  has  be- 
come famous.  Several  schools  have  start- 
ed their  own  versions  of  the  program 
and  the  Lenox  format  has  achieved  a 
good  deal  of  praise — praise  which  in  my 
judgment  is  richly  deserved. 

One  of  the  veteran  participants  in 
Career  Day  is  Sgt.  James  Thomas  of  the 
U.S.  Park  Police.  As  a  result.  Sergeant 
Thomas  has  visited  many  schools  on  the 
east  coast — both  in-city  and  suburban — 
to  talk  about  the  necessity  of  a  good  edu- 
cational base  on  which  to  build  futures, 
and  how  goals  are  more  possible  with 
some  highpoweired  planning  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  June  1972  issue  of 
Manpower,  published  by  the  Department 
of  Labor,  contains  an  article  about 
Career  E>ay  at  Lenox  Elementary  School. 
I  feel  my  colleagues  would  be  interested 
in  reading  the  article,  and  I  should  like, 
therefore,  to  insert  it  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

What  Coxns  I  Ba? 

"I  expected  sixth-grade  stivlenta  to  be 
curious  about  television  Jobs.  But  I  didn't 
expect  them  to  ask  such  adult  questions." 


That  was  the  reaction  of  TV  associate 
producer  Jean-Louise  Landry  to  the  qulsslng 
she  got  on  Career  Day  from  sixth  graders  at 
Lenox  Elementary  School,  which  is  located 
In  a  low-income  section  of  Washington,  D.C. 
The  students  were  more  practical  than 
starry-eyed  about  TV,  Mrs.  Landry  says. 
Their  questions  centered  on  the  inner  work- 
ings of  the  industry,  its  variety  of  jobs,  their 
chances  of  breaking  Into  TV,  how  to  pre- 
pare for  jobs,  and  the  pay. 

Career  Day,  an  annual  event,  brings  to- 
gether about  90  youngsters  from  Lenox  and 
neighboring  schools  to  talk  to  some  60  adults 
from  all  walks  of  life.  The  purpose  Is  to  start 
students  thinking  about  their  future  careers 
by  exposing  them  to  people  who  can  give 
them  firsthand  occupational  information. 
Among  this  year's  visitors  were  a  lawyer,  cos- 
metologists, policemen,  a  bus  driver,  a 
Marine,  a  telephone  operator,  a  jewelry  sales- 
woman, a  customs  officer,  a  biochemist,  a 
doctor,  and  the  director  of  an  African  jazz 
ensemble. 

A  number  of  the  adults  wiU  continue 
working  throughout  the  year  with  interested 
youngsters.  A  florist  invited  smne  to  visit 
his  store,  and  a  pet  shop  owner  will  show 
students  his  recordkeeping  as  well  as  his 
animals.  Oeorge  Leftwich,  assistant  basket- 
baU  coach  at  Georgetown  University,  plans 
to  bring  some  of  his  players  to  Lenox  to 
demonstrate  their  skUls,  in  addition  to  giv- 
ing Lenox  youngsters  tickets  to  Georgetown 
games.  Mrs.  Landry  is  going  to  take  10  bud- 
ding television  workers  to  visit  the  Federal 
City  College  communication  arts  department 
to  learn  more  about  the  TV  trades  and 
courses  they  should  take  in  secondary  school. 

Career  Day  is  no  stranger  to  U.S.  educa- 
tion. However,  the  usual  purpose  is  to  bring 
together  high  school  students  and  poten- 
tial employers.  Lenox  school  principal  Jennie 
Gross  is  an  advocate  of  sixth -grade  career 
days,  and  she  strongly  supports  her  coun- 
selor's efforts  to  make  these  days  a  success. 
In  part,  this  is  because  of  her  school's  pop- 
ulation. A  number  of  the  sixth  graders  are  13 
years  old  and  will  soon  start  searching  for 
summer  jobs,  she  says.  Moreover,  many  stu- 
dents are  in  families  getting  public  as- 
sistance and  have  few  other  contacts  with 
employed  persons. 

Mrs.  Landry  agrees  that  sixth  grade  is 
prime  time  for  Career  Day.  "Theee  young- 
sters should  be  giving  serious  thought  right 
now  to  what  they  are  going  to  do  with  their 
lives,"  the  black,  native  Washingtonian  says. 
"Then  they  won't  miss  out  later  on  for  lack 
of  the  right  academic  preparation." 


AUSTIN  WARNKEN— HE  HELPED 
DEVELOP  THE    WEST 

(Mr.  LEGGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  LECKjETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  15  of  this  year  Mr.  Austin  Wam- 
ken  will  be  retiring  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Soil  Conservation 
Service. 

Austin  Wamken's  first  position  with 
the  SCTS  was  as  junior  agronomist  at 
Placerville,  receiving  this  appointment  in 
September  1937.  In  1939  he  became  as- 
sistant soil  conservationist  at  Placer- 
ville, where  he  worked  until  1941  when 
he  joined  the  U.S.  Army. 

Upon  his  return  from  militaiy  duty  in 
1946,  Austin  Warnken  went  to  Merced, 
transferring  to  Sacramento  in  1947, 
where  he  has  remained.  In  August  1952 
he  was  promoted  to  area  conservationist, 
representing  the  Service  at  the  State 
capitol  on  high-level  relationships  with 
legislators,  keeping  them,  as  well  as  State 
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and  Federal  agencies,  well  ii  formed 
about  Service  activities,  enhanc  ng  the 
prestige  of  the  Service;  also  rei  resent- 
ing the  State  conservationist  in  tn  out- 
standing manner  at  meetings  lof  the 
State  resource  conservation  c  >mnils- 
sion.  Innumerable  citations  an  1  com- 
mendations have  been  presented  to  him 
for  his  excellent  work,  the  mosi  recent 
being  an  outstanding  performanc  rating 
in  1972. 

Mr.  Wamken  has  always  dc  reloped 
and  Implemented  a  technicalls  sound 
and  balanced  soil  and  water  cc  iserva- 
tion  program,  along  with  broad  1  nd  use 
and  resource  planning,  directing  listrict 
conservationists  in  this  activity  ii  the  14 
field  ofllces  in  his  area. 

During  his  37  years  with  the  Service 
Austin  Wamken  has  been  a  devoi  iA  em- 
ployee. His  ardor  in  doing  what  Is  best 
for  the  land  has  long  been  his  tr  Jt.  His 
work  has  been  more  than  a  Job|  it  has 
been  his  life. 

Because  Austin  Wamken's  p^orm- 
ance  with  the  Soil  Conservation  lervice 
has  been  exemplary,  I  feel  tU  i  brief 
mention  in  the  Cohgksssiohal  Iicokd 
most  appropriate.  The  Congress  ihanks 
you,  Mr.  Wamken,  for  your  sei  Ice  in 
helping  measurably  to  develop  ■^eaXjem 
agriculture. 


SEATO  IS  DEAD — ^LET  US  BI^Y  IT 
BEFCXiE  IT  STINKS 

wa 
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tbis 
inclide  ex- 
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(Mr.  LEOGETT  asked  and 
permission  to  extend  his 
point  in  the  Record  and  to 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LSOOETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  or  count- 
less occasions  during  the  sorry  c<  tirse  of 
the  Vietnam  war,  we  heard  it  argi  >d  that 
"Maybe  we  shouldn't  have  mt  le  the 
SEATO  commitment,  but  we  did  t  ad  now 
we've  got  to  stick  by  it"  Dea  i  Rusk 
seined  to  come  out  with  this  on  m^  aver- 
age of  oooe  p  week. 

I  never  took  this  argument  seflously; 
It  appeared  clear  that  the  p 
made  it  were  using  it  to  supportb 
tlon  rather  than  to  arrive  at  one. 
case,  they  are  now  being  put  to 

We  are  out  of  Vietnam,  and 
to  eliminate  one  cause  of  f  utiu  s 
Dams  the  Senate  Ftveign  Relatioi  s 
mittee  is  considering  pulling  ui 
SEATO.  You  would  think  that 
■linistration.  which  teUs  us  it 
start  the  war,  would  welcome 

Instead,  the  administratioQ 
termined  to  hang  onto  SEATO. 
words  of  Assistant  Secretary 
Robert  Ingersoll: 

It    would    create   doubt    and 
were  the  U.S.  to  urge  the  dlsmmntll^ 
8JEATO  at  this  time.  (SEATO  U 
provide  Thailand)    with  an  under 
multinational   support  aa  It  adjual 
uncertain    future.    (Abolition    of 
would    aimplf    enforce    a    current 
murtrmtf  tiMmxi  leaden  that  the  UJB.  I 
wia>dr»wlng  from  Aala  and  leaving  ^bem 
fend  for  tbemaelvea. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  somebody  Is 
dream  world  and  I  do  not  thlnl 
The  facts  are: 

First.  SEATO  is  already  disma|i' 
Indeed  it  was  ever  assembled 
ticQing.  Pakistan  pulled  out 
France  is  no  longer  paying 
never  played  an  active  part  in  ^EATO, 
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giving  us  no  help  in  Vietnam.  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  helped  us  in  Vietnam, 
but  they  have  had  a  change  of  heart  and 
want  no  more  military  adventures.  So 
now  we  are  left  with  only  the  United 
States,  Thailand,  and  the  Philippines. 

Second.  The  idea  of  Thailand  or  the 
Philippines  doing  anything  to  protect  the 
United  States  is  ludicrous.  In  this  case, 
"collective  security"  means  they  get  the 
security  and  we  collect  the  bills. 

Third.  Thadland  now  has  an  encourag- 
ing and  hopeful  liberal  democratic  gov- 
ernment. Therefore,  our  CIA  apparently 
has  attempted  to  bring  it  down.  With  the 
Chilean  experience  fresh  in  our  minds, 
it  seems  clear  we  can  be  most  helpful  to 
Thai  democracy  by  getting  our  fingers 
out  of  their  pie  and  keeping  them  out. 

Fourth.  The  "current  opinion  among 
Asian  leaders  that  the  United  States  is 
rapidly  withdrawing  from  Asia  and  leav- 
ing them  to  fend  for  themselves"  is  a  cor- 
rect opinion,  at  least  in  military  terms, 
and  needs  to  be  reinforced.  We  currently 
have  about  35,0(X)  troops  supporting  a 
massive  Air  Force  bombing  ca(>ability  in 
Thailand,  but  this  capability  is  literally 
a  helpless  giant.  We  cannot  use  it  in 
Laos.  Cambodia,  or  Vietnam  because  of 
congressional  prohibition.  We  cannot  use 
it  in  any  internal  conflict  in  Thailand 
because  the  American  people  would  not 
tolerate  Involvement  in  another  Asian 
civil  war.  And  we  cannot  use  it  in  China 
because  any  action  there  will  call  for 
long-range  remote-based  weapons. 

Let  us  face  reality.  Our  military  role  in 
the  underdeveloped  nations  of  Southeast 
Asia  is  over.  It  makes  no  sense  not  to  ad- 
Just  our  budget,  our  troop  deployment, 
and  our  diplomacy  to  reflect  this  fact. 


AFTER  25  YEARS,  LET  US  RISK  SIGN- 
INQ    THE    GENOCIDE    CONVENTION 

Mr.  LEOGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
trtmeous  matter.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1948. 
with  the  horrors  of  Dachau  and  Buchen- 
wald  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  men,  the 
United  States  Joined  55  other  members 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
In  unanimously  adopting  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  on  the  Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide. 
In  1949  the  <3«iocide  Conventbm  was 
transmitted  by  President  Truman  to  the 
Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent.  It  was 
not  imtil  a  quarter  of  a  century  later, 
however,  and  after  78  other  countries 
had  ratified  the  treaty,  that  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  finally  came  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  for  a  vote.  This  was  Just  a 
month  ago  during  the  first  days  of  the 
present  session  of  the  93d  Congress. 

One  would  have  thought  this  a  banner 
day  for  the  United  States  of  America, 
but  after  a  week  of  Intermittent  debate 
the  Convention  has  been  taken  back 
from  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  put 
again  on  the  calendar,  with  no  vote 
taken  and  its  future  in  serious  doubt. 
UjB.  adherence  to  the  Convention,  like 
so  many  honorable  initiatives  before  it. 
had  been  blocked  by  a  minority  filibuster 
of  a  conservative  coalition — an  opposi- 
tion battling  change  with  a  determina- 
tion fired  by  fear. 

Raising     and     repeating    the    grim 


specter  of  our  Constitution  superseded, 
U.S.  sovereignty  impaired,  and  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  the  U.S.  Government 
dragged  through  foreign  and  interna- 
tional courts  for  vague  crimes  and  un- 
der false  charges,  the  opponents  of  Uie 
Convention  have  created  a  climate  of 
concern  which  has  no  foundation  in  fact, 
but  has  thrown  a  cloud  of  emotional- 
ism over  serious  efforts  to  look  at  the 
facts  squarely  and  fairly.  Although  the 
issues  have  been  debated  for  years,  I 
would  like  to  review  the  situation 
briefly  in  the  hope  of  adding  some  force 
to  the  effort  to  clear  away  the  time- 
hardened  but  hollow  fears  of  the  last  25 
years  and  bring  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion back  to  the  Senate  floor  for  favor- 
able consideration. 

At  the  outset,  it  must  be  admitted  as 
charged  tiiat  the  Genocide  Convention 
is  an  imperfect  document,  reflecting  as 
it  does  the  give  and  take  of  compromise 
among  many  nations.  Within  the  United 
States  it  has  been  the  subject  not  Just 
of  fearmongering  but  of  sincere  and  re- 
sponsible disagreement.  A  substantial 
body  of  opinion  has  questioned  the  wis- 
dom of  UJ3.  adherence  to  the  Conven- 
tion as  drafted  because  of  possible  am- 
biguities and  doubts  about  several  pro- 
visions. 

However,  in  repwnse  to  these  doubts, 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee reported  the  Convention  with  speclflc 
understandings  setting  forth  the  precise 
interpretation  of  the  agreement  under 
which  U.S.  ratification  would  occur.  On 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate  the  sponsors  of 
the  Convention  proposed  a  formal  reser- 
vation, as  well,  in  order  to  remove  any 
remaining  doubt  about  one  of  the  most 
sensitive  points,  extradition.  They 
pointed  out,  too.  that  U.S.  adherence  to 
the  treaty  could  not  take  place  imtil  the 
Congress  passed  separate  Implementing 
legislation  making  genocide  a  crime  in 
the  United  States.  I  submit  that  no  one 
taking  a  fresh  and  open  look  at  the  Con- 
vention as  thus  clarified  could  continue 
to  have  any  well-founded  fears  about  its 
import  or  Impact. 

The  Genocide  Convention  itself  Is  a 
straightforward  document  with  only 
nine  short  substantive  articles.  It  de- 
clares genocide  to  be  an  international 
crime  which  the  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment undertake  to  prevent  and  punish. 
It  defines  the  crime  of  genocide  precisely, 
enumerating  acts  against  members  of 
groups  which  amount  to  genocide  only 
when  carried  out  with  the  intent  to  de- 
stroy a  national,  ethnic,  racial,  or  reli- 
gious group,  as  such.  It  provides  that  con- 
spiracy and  complicity  in  genocide  are 
punishable  and  makes  rules,  public  of- 
ficials and  private  individuals  alike  sub- 
ject to  punishment.  Participating  states 
undertake  to  enact  the  laws  necessary 
to  make  genocide  a  crime  in  their  coim- 
tries.  Accused  persons  are  made  subject 
to  trial  in  the  place  where  genocide  is 
committed  or  by  an  international  tri- 
bunal— but  no  such  court  has  ever  been 
set  14>.  The  parties  pledge  they  will  ex- 
tradite offenders  in  accordance  with 
their  own  laws  and  treaties.  They  are 
empowered  to  caU  on  the  United  Nations 
to  act  against  genocide  as  appropriate 
under  the  charter.  Finally,  parties  to 
disputes  concerning  the  convention  are 
authorized  to  submit  the  dlsimtes  to  the 
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IntematlMial     Court     of     Justice     for 

decislMi. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  ctmvention  cm 
its  face  is  clear  and  compelling  and 
gives  no  cause  for  alarm.  Nonetheless  to 
meet  the  doubts  and  obJecti(»s  raised 
against  it,  specific  clarificatlOTis  and  lim- 
itatlMis  have  been  made  an  Integral  part 
of  our  proposed  adlierence,  as  follows: 
The  three  understandings  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  first, 
strengthen  the  connection  between  the 
wrongful  acts  «)ecifled  in  the  conven- 
tion and  the  Intent  to  commit  group  de- 
struction that  must  be  present  to  con- 
stitute genocide;  second,  clarify  what  is 
meant  by  the  Convention  in  making 
"mental  harm"  a  punishable  act,  and 
third,  make  clear  the  intention  of  the 
U.S.  Government  to  try  its  own  nationals 
for  genocidal  acts  whether  committed  at 
Yiome  or  abroad.  The  committee's  decla- 
ration defers  U.S.  ratification  until  after 
implementing  criminal  legislation  has 
been  enacted.  This  proposed  legislation, 
defining  the  crime  of  genocide  and  lim- 
iting the  impact  of  this  Federal  initia- 
tive, has  been  introduced  and  is  available 
for  consideration.  The  reservation  of- 
fered on  the  Senate  floor,  makes  abso- 
lutely explicit  the  refusal  of  the  U.S. 
Government  to  surr«ider  American  na- 
tionals for  trial  for  genocide  outside  the 
United  States. 

These  proposed  qualifications,  which 
are  undeniably  of  full  legal  effect,  should 
have  put  to  rest  the  arguable  objections 
to  the  convention.  Let  grim  charges 
persist,  with  a  momentum  of  their  own. 
I  would  like  to  cast  out  these  specters 
one  by  one. 

Charge:  The  convention  would  lead  to 
Americtin  citizens  being  tried  in  foreign 
lands  without  constitutional  safeguards. 

Answer:  The  proposed  reservation  ne- 
gates the  extradition  provision  of  the 
agreement  and  makes  clear  our  refusal 
to  extradite  U.S.  nationals  to  other 
countries.  Americans  found  abroad  have 
always  been  subject  to  trial  in  other 
coimtries  according  to  their  laws.  The 
convention  would  not  change  this,  but 
might  well  ease  the  situation  where  gen- 
ocide is  charged  by  providing  agreed 
definition  and  procedures. 

Charge:  Adherence  to  the  convention 
would  lead  to  incessant  genocide  charges 
against  the  United  States  by  extremists 
in  such  situations  as  lynchings,  birth 
control  clinics,  and  police  action  against 
the  Black  Panthers.  It  would  lead  to 
trials  of  U.S.  servicemen,  in  situations 
like  Vietnam,  for  genocide,  before  hostile 
foreign  courts  or  kangaroo  international 
tribunals. 

Answer:  The  ccmvention  clearly  lim- 
its the  definition  of  genocide  to  specified 
acts  committed  with  the  intent  to 
destroy  entire  groups  of  people.  One  of 
the  proposed  U.S.  understandings 
strengthens  the  definition  even  further. 
The  definition  simply  cannot  be  ex- 
panded to  cover  other  acts  like  homicide, 
racial  discrimination,  or  combat  killing 
without  proof  of  genocidal  Intent.  The 
treaty  does  not  strengthen  the  hand  of 
thooe  who  would  violate  international 
law  or  trump  up  charges  to  discredit  the 
United  States,  nor  would  It  silence  them. 
It  would  help  to  show  that  American  in- 
tentions lie  in  the  right  direction. 


Charge:  A  treaty  establishing  an  in- 
ternational crime  and  its  punishment 
violates  the  Constitution  since  treatment 
of  U.S.  nationals  by  the  American  Gov- 
ernment is  purely  a  domestic  concern. 

Answer:  We  already  are  party  to  a 
number  of  international  agreements  es- 
tablishing intemationsd  offenses.  These 
include  oil  pollution,  narcotics,  slave 
trading,  pelagic  sealing.  If  we  can  agree 
internationally  to  govern  the  killing  of 
seals,  certainly  we  can  act  in  concert 
with  other  nations  against  killing  peo- 
ple. 

Charge:  The  treaty  will  supersede  the 
Constitution,  intrude  improperly  into 
areas  of  law  enforcement  traditionally 
reserved  for  the  States,  nullify  inconsist- 
ent State  and  Federal  laws  and  confuse 
questions  of  jurisdiction. 

Answer:  The  Supreme  Court  has  reg- 
ularly and  uniformly  recognized  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Constitution  over  any 
treaty.  The  convention  is  of  no  effect 
without  implementing  Federal  criminal 
legislation.  The  Congress  could  properly 
enact  this  legislation  with  or  without  a 
convention  under  express  and  residual 
powers  conferred  by  the  Constitution. 
The  proposed  Implementing  act  has  been 
narrowly  and  precisely  drawn  to  leave 
undisturbed  all  State  and  Federal  laws 
not  necessarily  in  conflict  with  it. 

Charge:  The  convention  would  allow 
the  United  States  to  be  dragged  before 
the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

Answer:  Alleged  disputes  under  the 
treaty  involving  the  United  States  could 
be  taken  before  the  ICJ,  but  only  by  an- 
other signatory  nation  and  not  by  any 
group  or  individual.  We  have  acceded  to 
ICJ  jurisdiction  in  numerous  instances 
such  as  the  Antarctic  Treaty  and  the  In- 
teraaUonal  Atomic  Agency  Statute.  No 
case  has  been  brought  before  the  ICJ  un- 
der the  Genocide  Convention  in  its  25 
years,  but  if  we  take  the  worst  possible 
leap  of  fantasy  and  Imagine  a  suit  and 
unfavorable  judgment,  the  matter  would 
stop  right  there,  for  the  ICJ  has  no  en- 
forcement powers  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  none  of  the 
objections  to  \SS.  ratification  that  have 
been  voiced  can  stand  up  in  face  of  the 
facts.  We  have  an  element  of  fear  here 
which  apparently  is  preventing  criUcs 
of  the  convention  from  rationally  con- 
sidering the  facts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if 
the  convention  is  open  to  criticism.  It  is 
not  because  it  is  too  dangerous  but  be- 
cause it  is  too  weak,  because  it  is  not 
likely  to  have  much  real,  practical  effect 
in  preventing  or  punishing  genocide.  In 
the  25  years  since  the  adoption 
of  the  convention,  no  complaint  has  been 
brought  up  under  the  treaty  and  no  seri- 
ous effort  has  been  made  to  establish  the 
international  tribunal  It  envisages. 

Working  both  sides  of  the  street,  crit- 
ics of  the  convention  have  argued 
against  U.S.  ratification  not  only  because 
it  is  too  dangerous,  but  also  because  it  is 
too  Ineffectual.  The  argument  that  the 
United  States  should  ignore  the  treaty 
because  it  is  too  weak  misses  the  point 
entirely. 

Even  if  Imperfect,  the  convention 
stands  as  a  high  effort  among  nations  to 
establish  a  more  enlightened  standard 
of  international  conduct.  Ttie  persistent 
failiuT  of  the  United  States  to  accede 


to  this  standard  has  been  used  by  our  de- 
tractors around  the  world  as  evidence 
that  the  United  States  does  not  respect 
human  rights,  that  we  oppress  minorities 
at  home  and  acquiesce  in  the  practice 
elsewhere,  that  the  United  States  has 
refrained  from  Joining  the  convention 
because  It  wants  to  reserve  the  right  to 
practice  genocide  at  home  and  abroad. 
To  us  this  seems  absurd,  but  to  those 
hundreds  of  millions  of  persons  imin- 
formed  about  the  United  States  the  train 
of  thought  is  not  without  its  destructive 
logic. 

Ratifying  the  Genocide  Convention 
offers  the  United  States  a  new  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  the  strength  of 
our  dedication  to  human  rights  and  our 
sustained  interest  In  the  orderly  devel- 
opment of  international  law.  The  Senate 
can  advise  and  consent  to  the  conven- 
tion with  no  risk  of  relinquishment  of 
U.S.  power  or  prestige  whatsoever,  with 
no  threat  to  U.S.  citizens,  and  no  likeli- 
hood of  interference  with  domestic  law 
and  justice.  I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
reason  will  prevail  and  the  Genocide 
Convention  will  be  soon  taken  up  again 
by  the  Senate  for  favorable  considera- 
tion. 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION  CHECK- 
LIST 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remain  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcokd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
have  waited  in  line  for  gasoline  and  oth- 
erwise felt  the  inconveniences  of  the 
current  energy  crisis.  And  beyond  the 
incOTiveniences,  higher  prices  and  unem- 
pl03rment  resisting  from  this  energy 
shortage  have  created  real  hardships  for 
many  of  our  fellow  citizens.  Each  of  us, 
therefore,  has  a  real  responsibility  to  try 
to  save  energy,  and  thereby  assure  that 
there  will  be  enough  for  the  essential 
tasks  of  our  economy. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  in  my 
area  the  energy  council  of  the  Greater 
Miami  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  com- 
piled and  distributed  a  comprehensive 
"Energy  Conservation  Check-List"  for 
business  £md  industry.  The  checklist  has 
been  distributed  widely  throughout  our 
area  and  has  proven  to  be  very  valuable 
to  our  businessmen.  I  believe  it  would  be 
of  interest  and  help  to  businessmen  in 
other  parts  of  the  coimtry. 

I  include  this  checklist  at  this  jToint 
In  the  Record: 
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SmXCT      CONSCaVATION      CHXCKLJST 
THX     rmST     STXP 

The  majority  of  iitatitutioi^,  Xmamessta 
and  industries  tnroJved  have  inittoiiy  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  develop  and  adminis- 
ter an  energy  conservation  plan.  If  not  an 
entire  committee,  tbe  plan  bas  been  eetab- 
llsbed  and  implemented  by  an  in-Kott»e  en- 
ergy coordinator. 

The  program  or  plan  Is  designed  to  reduce 
overall  energy  consumption  by  a  specific 
percentage  and  is  capable  of  greater  reduc- 
tions  should  they  be  required  and.  or  necea- 
sary. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  conservation  meas- 
ures being  taken  by  bustneas  and  industry 
has  not  been  pinpointed  as  of  yet.  Most  com- 
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producte  and  technique*? 
For  retmU  and  wholetmle 

Could  the  raj3<e  ot  ooBopany 
expanded  to  create  more  of  a  "ooe-etc  > 
ply  eentar  for  ooosumer  needs? 

For  all  employers 

Are  moi*  Intenslfled  effarts  being 
toward  youtb  motWatlon  programs 
phaslas  Cbe  Talue  of  staying  In  8CbooIfl(Drop- 
oots  ean  only  contribute  to  the  unfn|doy 
ment  problem.) 
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Has  a  task  force  been  formed 
eompany  to  determine  tbe  av 
aaaterlals  Tltal  to  the  company^ 

Do  promotional  efforts  for  compan 
ucts  and  services  emphasize  consuni  r 
servatl  on/education? 

To  help  with  wise  energy 
the  business  been  counseled  by  loca 
company  representatives? 

If  office  drees  codes  are  limiting 
of  comfortable  office  temperatures, 
been  changed? 

Are  work  hours  scheduled  to 
use  <a  office  spaces  after  the  reguli 
day? 

Have  ultimate  work  schedules, 
poaslble  four-day  schedule,  been 

Haa  the  use  of  portable  heaters 
conditioners  been  limited? 

Have  office  copiers  and  other 
sumlng  equipment  been  monitored 
power  consumption  ? 

Have  Janitorial  services  been 
to  aocantpUsb  a  majority  of  tbe  work 
daylight  hours? 

Do  Janitorial  personnel  use  lights 
work  areas  or  throughout  the  entire 
Ing? 

Do  personnel  travel  by  air  or 
eoQveyanoe  rather  than  private 
on  out^of -county  trips? 

Is  telephone  contact  utilized  when 
to  reduce  the  need  for  In-oounty  and 
oounty  travel? 

To  maintain  essential  business 
to  insure  the  s\alIsbUlty  of  equitable 
tk>ns  of  gasoline  for  all  company 
hlclee,  has  a  feasible  allocation  progra^ 
establlilied?  (The  program  should 
the  number  of  vehicles,  their 
type,  and  tbe  consumption  of 
each  type  of  vehicle.) 

Has   the   poeslblllty   of   con8oUdat|ig 
business  activities  In  fewer  rooms 
Ings  been  examined? 

Has  an  audit  of  all  energy  usage  bee 
pie  ted? 

Have  air  conditioning  temperatun 
raised    and    beating    temperatures 
with  the  toUl  unit  turned  off  weekei^ 
evenings  when  feasible? 

Has  a  transportation  system 
oped    with    Metro,    to   pick    up 
employees? 

Have  efforts  of  employees  wanting 
tldpate  In  energy  conserving  progran 
as  car  pooling  been  coordinated  by 
ment? 

Have  noticeable  displays  of  bus 
formation  and  car  pooling  maps 
pared  with  origin -destination 

Has  appropriate  material  on  bus  rou* 
s<diedules.  procedures  to  follow  in  se 
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Bav*  aaswafB  bean  aeeored  to  the  trans- 
poetatloa  queatlotis  of  aasptujeus  and  oua> 
- — era? 


Save  Interior  and  azUrlor  llgbttng  levels 
been  reduced  where  poaslble  within  the  11m- 
lU  of  security  protection?  (A  good  place  to 
start  Is  stockroom  and  hallway  Hgtiting  ^s 
well  as  parking  areas.) 

Where  electrical  products  are  displayed, 
have  tbe  majority  of  "demonstration"  models 
been  turned  off  7 

Is  demand  kept  low  by  shutting  off  one 
type  of  equipment  before  turning  on  an- 
other? 

Where  feasible.  Is  heavy  equipment  turned 
off  when  not  in  use? 

Have  Incandescent  light  bulbs  been  re- 
placed with  more  efllctent  fluorescent  light- 
ing? 

Are  light  bulbs  and  futures  kept  clean? 

Have  all  unnecessary  electrical,  heat-pro- 
dudng  devices — such  as  water  cooler  refrig- 
eration units  and  office  water  heaters — been 
turned  off? 

Have  all  decorative,  floodlight  azMl  advertis- 
ing Ugbts  been  turned  off? 

Have  moat  water  clrculatora,  fountain 
pumps  and  other  water  >»n<iiing  pumps  for 
decorative  purposes  been  turned  off? 

Have  switches  been  installed  to  control 
lights  that  are  normally  on  twenty-four 
hours  a  day? 

Are  escalators  and /or  elevators  off  until 
store  opening? 

TaAKSPOaTATION  Tuwta 

Have  all  trips  been  planned  so  that  repeti- 
tive tripe  to  conduct  business  In  the  sanw 
area  are  avoided? 

Has  the  smallest  class  vehicle  that  will  ade- 
quately, economically  and  safely  naeet  busi- 
ness needs  been  purchaaed? 

Are  delivery  and  other  trucks  moving  with 
a  full  load? 

Has  all  dead  idling  on  delivery  stops  of 
longer  than  one  minute  been  prohibited? 

Has  tbe  frequency  of  deliveries  been  re- 
duced, coupled  with  a  stronger  "carry-lt- 
wlth-you**   campaign? 

Has  the  possibility  of  utilizing  bicycles  for 
delivery  of  small  parcels  been  explored? 

Are  all  vehicles  properly  tuned? 

Is  the  lowest  octane  rated  fuel  that  will 
provide  aatlafactory  operation  being  pur- 
chased? 

Are  tires  Inflated  one  to  two  pounds  above 
normal  inflation  to  reduce  rolling  resistance? 
Motor  Vehicle  Operation 

Are  Jackrabblt  starts  avoided  when  driv- 
ing? 

Is  cruising  q>eed  attained  through  gradual 
as  opposed  to  quick  acceleration? 

Is  driving  speed  paced  with  traflto? 

When  stopping,  is  moderation  tbe  guide 
In  applying  brakes?  (Drivers  sbotdd  try  to 
antlclpkte  places  that  they  will  have  to  slow 
down  or  stop.)  In  manual  shift  vehicles, 
avoid  letting  the  transmission  slow  the 
vehicle  down  except  for  safety  reasons. 

Is  vehicle  air  conditioning  used  only  when 
neceaaary? 

Is  start-and-stop  driving  avoided  wherever 
poaslble? 

Is  gasoline  rationing  (at  service  stations) 
anticipated?  (PUy  safe,  attempt  to  keep 
the  gas  tank  at  least  half -full.) 

Oeneral  aviation  aircraft  operation 
Are  fuel  tanks  "topped  off"  or  Is  room  left 
for  expansion?  (With  room  for  expanalon. 
an  average  of  3  to  3  cups  of  fuel  per  tank 
ean  be  saved,  depending  on  the  type  of 
plane.) 

Haa  power  been  reduced  on  small  aircraft 
from  7t',o  to  M',;  when  cruising?  (Reduced 
power  docs  not  compromise  safety  and  can 
save  up  to  25<;;    except  for  new  or  rebuilt 


engines  during  the  flnt  100  hours  of  opera- 
Uon.) 

Are  proper  leaning  proeednraa  Iwlng  used* 
(U  tba  pUna  Is  aqulppad  with  exhawt  gms 
tamperatun  gangs  (SOT) ,  \ise  It  au  alutudes 
and  power  aettings  balow  78%  and  within 
limitations  q^eclfled  by  the  manufacturer.) 

IS  ground  operation  time  being  reduced? 

Is  the  airplane  kept  clean?  (Accumulatkms 
of  mud.  bird  droi>pings,  and  other  dirt 
reduce  speed  and  Increase  drag  and  fuel  con- 
sumption.) 

Is  Improper  rigging  corrected?  (Having 
to  hold  aileron  or  rudder  during  cruise  in- 
dicates that  tbe  airplane  la  out  of  rig.  It 
slows  speed  and  wastes  fuel.) 

Are  direct  courses  being  flown?  Instead 
of  flying  from  ooe  radio  navigation  aid  to 
another  in  Visual  night  Rules  (VPR) 
weather,  take  a  direct  course. 

Is  Instrument  Flight  Rule  filed  only  when 
necessary  because  of  bad  waathar? 

Are  intersection  takeoffs  used  at  larger 
airports?  (Intersection  takeoffs  save  taxi 
time  and  long  waits  at  end  of  runway,  espe- 
cially where  airlines  are  waiting  for  aepara- 
tlon  purposes.) 

U  proper  spacing  used  In  traffic  pattern  to 
avoid  go-arounds? 

Is  strict  attention  paid  to  navigation? 

Are  plane  poola  uaed  aa  you  would  car 
pools? 

Is  alternate  transportation  considered?  (By 
carefully  considering  schedules,  number  of 
persons  traveling  In  a  group,  time  and  naoney. 
there  are  occasions  when  scheduled  airline 
service  Is  more  practical.  This  will  conserve 
fuel  for  those  many  other  times  when  travel 
by  private  aircraft  la  more  efficient  and  prac- 
tical.) 

passBirr  »mu>iNG  sTBucnnu/ruTuaa 
coNaTSucnoN 

Haa  attic  space  in  buildings  with  Insulated 
ceilings  been  Inspected  recently  to  Insure 
that  insulation  has  not  deteriorated  and  is 
in  place?  (Overhead  and  sldewall  Insulation 
will  not  only  conserve  fuel,  but  will  pay  for 
Itaelf  with  lower  heating  and  cooling  bills.) 

Is  attic  space  vented  with  thermostatically 
controlled  exhaust  fans? 

Has  the  roof  Insulation  been  inspected  to 
Insure  its  good  condition  In  bulldmgs  that 
have  Insulated  roofs  and  make  use  of  ceiling 
space  for  return  air? 

Have  summer  window  solar  loads  been 
reduced  by  installing  externally  mounted 
solar  screens  In  the  east  and  west  exposures 
and  by  keepli>g  blinds  aitd  drapea  closed  on 
the  sunny  side? 

TO  reduce  building  cooling  loads,  has  the 
buUdlng  roof  a  highly  reflective  surface 
color? 

Have  new  building  structures  been  de- 
signed so  that  they  may  be  occupied  with 
minimal  heating  and  air  conditioning  In  op- 
eration? (BuUdlng  layout  and  design  can  also 
maxlmlr^^  the  use  of  daylight.) 

orauTioif  AI,  paocEDTTaKS 

Is  personnel  reminded  to  "turn  off  the 
lights"  when  the  room  Is  no  longer  occu- 
pied? (Remember,  the  need  for  air  condition- 
ing Is  reduced  In  direct  proportion  to  every 
100  watts  of  lighting  reduced.) 

Are  blinds  and  drapes  closed  In  summer 
and  opened  In  winter  to  take  advantage  of 
heat  from  the  sun? 

When  and  where  possible,  has  all  air 
handling  equipment  been  turned  off  In  un- 
used or  unoccupied  areas? 

Has  door  hardware  been  modified  to  In- 
sure that  doors  close  automatically  to  save 
alr-condltloning? 

Have  heating  boiler  temperaturea  been 
lowered? 

Have  new  grounds  maintenance  achedulea 
been  establlahed  to  reduce  fuel  use? 

Have  domestic-type  hot  water  heaters 
been  turned  off  except  where  health  rules 
forbid? 

In  businesses  with  food  preparation  facll- 
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ttles,  are  kltthen-type  exhaust  systems 
turned  off  when  not  In  actual  use? 

In  hotels,  motels  and  recreational  areaa, 
ve  swimming  pool  heaters  turned  off  ex- 
cept for  periods  of  low  temperatures? 

When  and  where  possible  have  water 
temperatures  in  swimming  pools  been 
lowered? 

ICAINTKHANCa    ACTlVlTiaa 

Have  all  heating,  ventilating,  and  alr- 
condlUonlng  systems  been  recently  in- 
spected to  assure  "energy-economical"  op- 
erations? 

Are  all  dampers  operational  and  properly 

set?  ^    , 

Have  all  automatic  temperature  control 
systems  l>een  calibrated,  adjusted,  repaired 
or  replaced  to  permit  the  most  efficient 
operation? 

Have  all  bearings  been  lubricated,  all  fan 
belts  tightened,  and  all  dirty  fan  blades 
cleaned? 

Have  dirty  filters  been  thoroughly  cleaned 
or  replaced  when  necessary? 

Are  all  control  valves  operating  properly? 

Have  all  cooling  and  heating  colls  been 
cleaned  where  dirty? 

Have  all  air  and  water  condensing  heat 
exchanges  also  been  cleaned? 

Is  all  duct  and  piping  Insulation  in  good 
condition? 

Have  all  worn  or  obsolete  pumps  been  re- 
placed? 

Have  all  burner  and  boUer  controls  been 
Inspected,  cleaned,  adjusted  and  set  to  in- 
sure maximum  operational  efficiencies? 

Has  a  schedule  of  overall  preventive  main- 
tenance been  established? 

HKATlMa,    VaUTILATIlfG.    AND    Aia-CONDmONIWO 
STSTEMS 

Are  all  heating  ducts  and  furnace  vents 
properly  fitted? 

Have  air  temperature  and  humidity  con- 
trols been  set  at  the  most  "energy-econom- 
ical" levels? 

Have  temperat\ire  control  systems  been 
modified  to  make  better  use  of  outdoor  air? 

Has  maintenance  Inspection — to  assure 
minimum  leakage  of  air  In  windows  and 
doors — been  conducted?  (Weatherstrlpplng 
and  caulking  around  windows  and  doors  will 
considerably  reduce  the  leakage  of  air.) 


HON.  ERWIN  N.  GRISWOLD 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remej-ks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  men  who  has  held  with  distinction 
the  OCBce  of  Solicitor  General  of  the 
United  States  was  Erwin  N.  Grlswold 
who  recently  retired  from  that  great 
office.  Erwin  Griswold,  after  being 
president  of  the  Harvard  Law  Review 
and  many  years  dean  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School  resigned  as  dean  and  re- 
tired as  Langdell  professor  of  law  in 
1967  In  order  to  become  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  one  of  his  long, 
held  ambitions.  Erwin  Griswold  brought 
to  this  ofOce  a  great  intellect,  the  deep- 
est dedication  to  the  law.  a  warm  con- 
cern for  the  public  interest,  and  an  ex- 
traordinary capacity  for  hard  work. 

To  his  distinguished  csu-eer  as  a 
professor  and  dean  in  the  teaching  of 
the  law.  he  was  finally  to  become  an 
eminent  advocate  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  most 
important  possible  cllect,  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Through  scholarship  and  saturation  In 
the  law  he  possessed  a  great  gift  of  ad- 
vocacy. Standing  out  even  above  his 


learning  and  experience  was  the  quality 
of  sincerity  and  firm  belief  in  the  merit 
of  tbe  cause  he  espoused  which  imdoubt- 
edly  carried  great  weight  with  the  court. 
His  career  as  Solicitor  General  will  stand 
out  in  the  annals  of  the  law  and  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  he  may  always  look 
back  upon  those  years  as  a  troubled  time 
in  which  he  made  a  momentous  contri- 
bution to  the  law,  to  the  work  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  to  his  country.  No 
better  appreciation  of  Erwin  Griswold 
could  be  given  than  was  embodied  in  the 
Harvard  Law  Review  of  June  1973  on 
the  occasion  of  his  retirement  as  Solicitor 
General. 

The  first  of  these  entitled  "Erwin  N. 
Griswold — Some  Pond  Recollections"  is 
by  Henry  J.  Friendly,  judge  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit. The  second  Is  entitled  "Dean  Erwin 
N.  Griswold'  by  Albert  M.  Sacks,  dean  of 
the  Harvard  Law  School.  The  third  en- 
titled "Erwin  Griswold,  as  Seen  by  a 
Classmate"  is  by  Louis  L.  Jalfe,  Byrne 
professor  of  administrative  law  in  the 
Harvard  Law  School.  The  fourth  en- 
titled "Erwin  N.  Griswold,  as  Seen  by 
a  Teacher  and  Friend"  is  by  Austin  W. 
Scott,  professor  of  law,  emeritus.  Har- 
vard Law  School 

These  several  articles  present  Erwin 
Griswold  as  a  dean,  a  professor,  a  friend, 
and  as  a  man.  The  total  picture  by  these 
knowledgeable  people  confirms  the  esti- 
mate of  him  by  all  who  knew  him  that 
Erwin  Griswold  is  a  great  and  good  man. 
No  higher  compliment  can  be  paid  to  any 
man.  I,  too,  have  long  known  Erwin  Gris- 
wold and  been  his  admiring  friend.  The 
gratitude  of  his  Government,  of  the 
court,  and  of  his  fellow  coimtrymen.  I 
am  sure,  will  go  with  Erwin  Griswold 
all  the  days  of  his  life,  which  we  pray 
may  be  many  to  enjoy  with  his  great, 
lovely,  and  gracious  wife. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  articles  in 
the  Harvard  Law  Review  to  which  I  re- 
ferred in  full  following  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  : 

Erwin  N.  Oribwolo — Sou  YoftD 

RacoixacnoNS 

(By  Henry  J.  Friendly)  • 

My  first  contact  with  the  future  Dean  of 
the  Harvard  Law  School  and  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  occurred  nearly 
half  a  century  ago,  in  the  fall  of  1936,  when 
I  had  the  pleasant  task  of  inviting  him  to 
become  a  second-year  editor  of  the  Harvard 
Lava  Review.  It  took  only  a  few  months  to 
make  it  plain  that,  as  his  first  year  grades 
had  foreshadowed,  Erwin  was  the  right  man 
to  succeed  me  as  President,  even  in  a  class 
containing  such  distinguished  students  as 
the  future  Justice  Nathan  Jacobs  of  New 
Jersey  and  Professor  Louis  Jaffa.  There  was 
one  slight  hitch.  Less  mellow  then  than 
now,  Srwln  had  not  hid  under  bushels  his 
views  with  regard  to  the  consumption  of  al- 
cohol, which  were  sanctioned  at  the  time 
by  the  National  Prohibition  Act,  and  his 
opinions  of  law  students  who  were  lawbreak- 
ers. This  exercise  of  first  amendment  rights 
had  not  endeared  tom  to  some  of  the  sec- 
ond-year editors.  They  oivpltulated  only  af- 
ter having  been  kept  in  conflnament  at  the 
Faculty  Club  untU  around  4:00  aja.  Doubt- 
less the  administration  of  a  amaU  aiwwint  ot 
alcohol  would  h«ve  facUltated  the  decisional 


process,  but  we  knew  Krwin  would  not  have 
liked  that.  I  am  sure  the  editors  of  1838 
never  regretted  their  choice  of  a  leader. 

It  was  tbe  custom  then,  as  now,  that  the 
new  officers  would  be  responsible  for  the 
May  and  June  ntunbers.  When  Erwtn  came 
to  see  me,  I  explained  briefly  and.  I  am  sure, 
unnecessarily,  what  tbe  duties  of  tbe  editor- 
in-chief  were.  I  also  expressed  my  belief  that 
the  best  thing  for  an  ex-presldent  to  do  was 
to  get  out  of  the  place  as  soon  as  possible, 
although  remaining  available  for  counsel 
and  advice.  Erwin  fully  agreed.  Although  the 
masthead  made  me  appear  re^Mnsfble  for 
the  May  and  June  numbers,  I  was  com- 
pletely confident  that,  under  his  supervi- 
sion, they  would  be  as  good  as  I  could  have 
made  them.  TTiey  were. 

Our  paths  diverged  for  a  while,  xintil  after 
his  years  of  government  service  he  came  back 
to  teach  at  the  Law  School.  As  is  well  known, 
he  took  as  his  two  principal  subjects  the 
conflict  of  laws  and  federal  taxaUon.  In  his 
teaching  and  writing  on  eiioice  of  law,  while 
recognising  that  Professor  Scale's  checker- 
board had  been  irreparably  shattered,  he 
sought  to  preserve  a  modicum  of  law  rather 
than  to  leave  everything  to  choice.  Very 
likely  this  was  one  of  the  few  effarts  in 
which  he  was  not  whoUy  successful.  Bat  who 
has  been?  Any  third-year  law  student  can 
knock  Beale's  wonderful  system  Into  smith- 
ereens, but  no  one  has  produced  anything 
really  satisfactory  to  take  Its  place.  With 
respect  to  federal  taxation.  Professor  Orta- 
wold  was  self-taught  In  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Today's  students  would  doubtless 
be  amazed  to  know  that  in  the  late  1920's 
the  Harvard  Law  School  offered  nothing  in 
taxation  except  Professor  Beale's  half-year 
course,  outmoded  even  then,  on  jurisdiction 
to  tax.  In  taxation  Professor  Griswold  was 
on  more  solid  ground  and  made  exceedingly 
Important  contributions.  I  have  recenUy  had 
occasion  to  study  and  plagiarise  from  his 
remarkable  article.  The  Need  for  a  Court  of 
Tax  Appeals}  Perhaps  the  pressures  on  the 
courts  of  appeals  and  the  Supreme  Coxxrt 
may  now  make  attainable  this  goal  so  effec- 
tively advocated  thirty  years  ago. 

It  was  a  typically  wise  decision  when  Pres- 
ident Conant  chose  Professor  Qrlswold  to 
become  Dean  of  the  School,  at  a  time  when 
the  loss  of  some  of  the  most  lUustrions  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  the  problems  of  the  war 
years,  and  the  Greek  tragedy  of  the  LandU 
deanshlp  had  posed  a  threat  to  its  continued 
primacy.  Erwin  went  about  the  task  of  re- 
construction in  his  characteristically  quiet 
and  thorough  way.  I  saw  him  rather  fre- 
quently by  virtue  of  my  membership  on  a 
joint  faculty  and  nonfaculty  "ad  hoc"  com- 
mittee on  appointments  which  President 
Conant  had  created  during  World  War  II: 
one  of  our  members  said,  some  twenty  years 
later,  that  this  must  have  been  the  longest 
"hoc"  In  history.  Erwin  was  not  particularly 
receptive  to  our  occasional  comments  that 
a  candidate  for  tenure  did  not  seem  to  us  to 
excel  in  the  classroom,  to  have  won  the 
regard  of  students,  or  to  have  demonstrated 
writing  capacity  sufficiently  to  justify  a  life 
commitment.  His  answer  to  me  usually  was. 

"How  do  you  think  he  compares  wtth ?" 

mentioning  one  of  the  lesser  luminaries  of 
our  own  days  at  the  School.  My  regular  reply 
was  that  what  may  have  been  good  enough — 
more  accurately,  was  not  good  eno<mh— to 
Pound's  day  did  not  suffice  for  Orlawotd^ 
Although  I  believe  a  few  mistakes  were  made, 
doubtless  the  Dean  was  right  In  thinking 
that  unless  young  men  leaving  practice  for 
an  aaaistant  professorship  could  faal  a  tett 
assurance  of  promotion  to  tenure,  tl»e  supply 
would  be  adveiaely  affected,  and  ttkat  the 
S<d»oal  eould  atand  one  or  two 


•  Judge,  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Second  Circuit.  A3.  Harvard  1923; 
LL.B..  1887. 
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who  wen  lev  th«n  greftt.  Ortoinly 
bis  vuoceaora  m  tmevlty  aecond  to  noM 

i^»C  TMi*  UUr,  wtMn  I  became  eb  Iniuui 
of  the  OrerMen'  OommlttM  to  Vli  t  the 
Iaw  S^ool.  X  wprwMd  any  vMw  tt  «  our 
meetlngB  cbould  be  expuMled  from  o  «  day 
to  two,  prUnarUy  In  order  to  afford 
portunlty  for  talktef  with  profeau..  ,^- 
tlcTUarly  the  newer  ones,  and  with  sti  lenta. 
WbUe  I  am  oertam  the  Deim  regaidi  I  this 
as  unneoeesary.  bis  reaetloo  was  pt  Itlve: 
"It  U  for  the  Vlsltlns  Committee  to  feelde 
bow  It  wants  to  Halt:  It  is  ftsr  the  Dim  to 
faclUtate  Its  work."  ir  the  new  formt  t  was 
an  improvement,  as  I  think  it  was.  thlj  could 
not  have  been  adileved  without  hU  h  Ip. 

When  I  was  about  to  be  sworn  li    as  a 
Judge  of  the   Second   Circuit  In   198  ,  Mr. 
Justloe    Harlan,    who    was    to    Indue  '  me, 
phoned  one  day  that  be  had  beard  Dear  Orls- 
woid  was  oomlng  down  from  Cambrk  te  to 
Hew  York.  This  was  m  late  Septembei    per- 
haps the  busiest  time  for  a  Uw  sobooli  lean. 
Calllnc  Xrwln.  I  told  him  how  deeply  1 1  )pre- 
cuted  his  proposed  action  but  that  It    «uld 
be  wrong  for  blm  to  waste  a  day  for  a  i  rteen 
minute  ceremony.  He  said.  "l  am  a  mlng 
Oown."  That  was  the  end  of  the  coo  etaa- 
tioo.  I  rtutU  always  treasure  what  be  dl  i  and 
What  be  said.  A  year  or  so  Utar,  whrai  [  be- 
came a  member  of  the  CounoU  or  the  i  aiw- 
Ican  Law  InsUtuU.  I  could  obserre  h  n  m 
actlfln  there.  When  he  raised  an  obje  Uon. 
even  m  fields  of  law  that  were  not  with  »  his 
special  mtareets,  he  Invmriably  went  t     the 
Jugular.  Ify  adnuratlon  was  doubtless  h<  cbt- 
ened  by  the  fact  that  w»  were  almost  a  irays 
In  agreement.  ThU  was  hardly  aocldenti  ;  we 
had  drunk  at  the  same  font.  As  Mr.  WUi  ston 
Is  supposed  to  have  said  when  his  coU«  pum 
chlded  him  orer  bto  giving  an  exceed  ngly 
high  mark  in  contracts  to  a  student  i  base 
performance  In  other  courses  was  med  )CTe. 
"Ferbapa  It  was  the  instruction."  | 

Oe*ix  Orlswold  was  a  buUder  not  or  y  of 
faculty  but  also  of  buildings.  He  enllste  I  me 
In  the  Job  of  pnxniring  from  corpora  Ions 
Uie  funds.  comparatiTely  modest  in  am  lunt 
but  unexpectedly  dUbcult  to  get,  that!  irere 
needed  to  match  a  foundation  grant  fo  the 
first  new  structure,  the  International  ]  sgal 
Btudlea  building.'  That  was  only  •  snuU  be- 
ginmng.  Oean  Orlswold  undertook  the  lard 
task  of  raising  the  money  for  other  ns  ded 
additions  and  for  an  endowment.  I  dq  not 
suppose  he  liked  fimdralsing  any  more  *<— 
most.  But  he  reoogniaed  this  was  part  i 
Job.  and  he  did  it  In  hU  typlcaUy  eff) 
way.  ' 

By   19«7  the  time  had  come  when 
Orlswold  had  given  all  that  he  could 
Law  saiool  and  he  should  retiim  to  . 
the  natk>n.  But  one  of  thoee  happy  co; 
^oea  that  lift  the  heart,  it  was  Just  . 
the  qdendid  obeenrance  of  the  sesquloen 
nlal,  marked  by  his  fine  address.  InteUect 
Spirtt,'  that  President  Johnson  tendered  -»xu 
the  solicitor  generalship,  »  poet  for  which  he 
was    supremely    qusimed.    The    depth    and 
breadth  of  his  knowledge,  his  integrity  of 
character,  and  hte  evident  respect  for  toelu- 
preme  Court  made  it  possible  for  him  to  pay 
things  to  the  Justices  which  some  of  tttem 
«KJ  not  much  care  to  hear,  without  in^y 
way  impairing  the  relationship  that  a  iriMt 
SoUcltor  General  must  have  with  aU  in«n- 
J*"-^  ***•  Court.  The  same  qualities  won 
ror  him  the  admiration  of  an  able  and 
Toted  staff.* 
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X  glance  ratber  frequently  at  the  photo- 
graph of  our  Law  Jterfew  board  la  my  tfMm- 
bn.  »wln  la  right  bahlod  ma.  lookliV  iMdy. 
wllUag.  and  able  to  support  matfl  shouM 
faltsr.  Thara  is  no  one  X  would  rathar  hav«  in 
that  place.  After  an  he  has  done  for  the  Law 
School  and  the  country,  he  is  enttUad  to  a 
rest.  No  one  expects  or  wants  him  to  take 
one. 


March  11,  197^ 
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Okam  Itewnr  N.  OamwoLa 
(By  Albert  M.  Sacks)  • 

In  196T— as  It  happened.  Just  after  the 
Law  School  had  celebrated  Its  seaqutcantem- 
nlal  year— Krwin  N.  Orlswold  resigned  as 
Dean  and  retired  as  Langdell  Profeeecr  of 
I*w,  to  order  to  become  Solicitor  General. 
In  an  Informal  and  candid  talk  to  a  group  of 
weU-wlsbers,  he  acknowledged  that  he  had 
had  three  career  ambitions:  to  be  President 
of  the  Bmnmrd  Lata  Heviete.  Dean  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  and  Solicitor  General 
of  the  United  States.  That  he  had  achieved 
theee  high  ambitions  was  not  only  a  stroke 
of  happy  fortune,  for  him  and  the  institu- 
tions, but  also  s  measure  of  the  great  ad- 
miration and  req>ect  he  elicited  from  his 
peers  at  each  stagis  of  his  carver. 

I  plan  to  focus  on  Erwln  Orlswold  "s  aceom- 
pllahmsnU  as  Dean.  Since  he  was  a  facility 
member  at  the  Law  School  for  88  years  and 
Deaa  for  ai.  it  is  obvioiu  that  the  School 
has  absorbed  far  more  of  his  energy  and  coa- 
cerns    than    has    any   other    institution.   Tto 

thousands  of  alumni — end  to  me  as  well 

he  contmues  to  be  ~the  Dean."  And  as  a 
successor.  X  have  a  new  apprecUtion  of  what 
he  faced  and  how  he  coped  durmg  his  dean- 
ship. 

In  ths  century  since  the  first  dean  was 
appointed  at  the  Law  School,  but  four  deans 
have  bad  a  length  of  service  that  enabled 
them  to  exercise  a  major  and  prolonged  in- 
fluence on  the  School:  Langdell,  Ames. 
Pound,  and  Orlswold.  Bach  faced  unique 
problems.  Langdell  most  cle«»'ly,  and  com- 
parisons are  not  here  called  for.  StiU.  of  the 
four.  Krwin  Orlswold  "s  task  was  to  aome  ways 
the  hardest.  In  1M6.  he  Inherited  a  scho<d  of 
towertog  reputation  whose  momentum  had 
been  seriously  disrupted  by  World  War  n 
and  whose  faculty,  student  body,  programs. 
y<*  pbmt  needed  substantial  rebuUdlng  and 
recasting.  He  responded  with  a  leadership 
whoa*  Influence  can  be  seen  m  the  remark- 
able development  <rf  the  School  during  the 
post-war  period. 

The  faculty  was  rebuUt  and  enlarged  to 
about  twice  ita  prewar  size,  without  dUu- 
tlon  of  quaUty.  This  growth  made  possible 
and  was  coodlnated  with  the  faculty^  re- 
vamping of  the  eurrleuliua  so  that  a  variety 
of  elective  courses  aiut  semtnars  were  devel- 
oped for  second-  artd  third-year  students, 
and  research  and  writing  coold  be  offered  to 
and  damarMled  of  each  third-year  student. 
The  cutting  edge  of  the  growth  tended  to  be 
in  tha  international  field  in  the  1980's  and  in 
criminal  law  and  urban  Uw  in  the  19e0's. 
but  the  expansion  extended  into  moet  areas. 
ThU  growth  also  added  to  the  diversity  of 
talent  aixl  outlook  of  the  faculty,  greatly  en- 
riching the  intellectual  lUe  ot  the  School. 
The  caliber  arul  character  of  the  student 


lie. 


.JiJT*  '^^  ■'^*  ^^^f  '*»  "»•  record  ^  lat 
this  fundraishag  activity  was  before  I  beet  ne 
a  Judgal  •—•»"« 

*Tbm  Path  or  tbb  Law  Fkoic  19«7.  at  lo 
(A.8iitherlaod  ed.  1068).  '^^ 

^OocaalonaUy    the   SoUcltor   Oeraeral 
taken  the  time  to  senfi  me  a  note  about  fey 
opmions.  eq>eclaUy  ones  against  ths  Gove  n 
ment  where  he  has  deddad  not  to  seek   •- 
view.  One  that  sticks  m  my  memory  canoe  ti- 
ed Ira  S.  Bushey  &  Sons,  Inc.  v.  UBltad  Sta  ». 


398  FJd  167  (ad  Clr.  1968),  In  which,  on 
quite  amusing  and  unusual  facts,  I  had  gone 
rather  far  In  holding  the  Government  liable 
for  the  t<»t  of  a  drunken  member  of  the 
Coast  Guard.  Erwln 's  note  ran  something  like 
this: 

I  have  been  under  some  jiressure  to  petition 
for  certlonurl.  I  very  much  doubt  whether, 
when  we  were  in  Law  School,  you  would  have 
considered  that  this  man  was  acting  within 
the  scop*  of  his  employment.  If  Oarvtoao  were 
stUl  on  the  Court.  I  wouM  have  asked  for 
certlorarL  But  he  lan't  and  I  won't. 

•Dean.  Harvard  Law  Scbocd.  BJBJi.. 
C^OJr.T,   IBM:   1X3..  Harvard  Ttalvanttj. 


body  wwa  enormously  strangtbened.  even 
though  tta  Bt»  Increaaed  only  illcbtly.  Un- 
«1  *^ortly  before  the  War.  studmUwS;  ad- 
mitted to  tba  Law  School  with  nothing  more 
than  a  diploma  m  hand  from  an  accredited 
ooUacB.  8<2iolanhlp  assistance  was  limited  to 
•  relatively  few  advanced  students.  I>lace- 
naent  was  not  easy  and  was  left  to  UMKvldual 
atudent  inltlattve.  During  the  Orlswold  pe- 
nod,  the  rapidly  rising  numbsr  of  qnaUfled 
applteanta  led  to  an  li»creeslngly  erieettve 
admteiona  policy.  Mnanclal   aid  programs 
combimng  grants  and  loans  were  deaigned. 
then  tiled  and  redesigned,  and  they  were 
gradttany  expanded  \mtU  the  Law  School  in 
the  mid-1960's  was  able  to  assure  every  ap- 
plicant   that.    U    admitted,    financial    need 
would  not  preclude  his  or  her  going  to  Har- 
vard.  This   was  a  fabulous  achlevment.  to- 
voJvlng  an  expansion  of  financial  aid  from 
very  minor  sums  to  an  anual  disbursement 
of  about  one  and  a  half  million  dollara.  And 
a    poUceroent    offlce    waa    established    and 
strengthened  over  time. 

Life  for  Uw  students  was  made  less  im- 
personal, less  rigid,  and  otherwise  Improved 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  new  avallablUty  of 
small  courses  and  seminars  haa  been  men- 
tioned; small  group  Instruetlon  by  taachmr 
feUows  was  also  developed  for  first  year  stu- 
dents. And  new  dormitories,  a  iHiHwg  haU, 
and  meeting  rooms  were  built  in  1900.  We 
look  at  these  today  and  note  how,  with  addi- 
tional funds,  they  could  have  been  much  bet- 
ter. But  in  1900,  they  represented  a  vast  im- 
provement, and  funds  were  not  then  easv  to 
raise.  ' 

Though  the  size  of  the  student  body  was 
kept  fairly  stable,  the  tocreaaed  number  of 
courses  and  student  organizations  and  ac- 
UviUes,  the  expanding  library,  and  the  larger 
faculty  and  staff  made  Increaaed  q>ace  essen- 
tial. Erwln  Orlswold  planned  and  worked 
for  thU  tocrease.  The  XLS  building  was  added 
in  the  I980's.  The  larger  Faculty  Office  and 
Pound  Buildings  were  opened  after  he  left 
l>ut  were  a  clear  part  of  hU  legacy.  In  terms 
of  physical  facility  and  of  intangible  "atmos- 
phere," they  have  enormously  improved  the 
Law  School. 

VlrtuaUy  all  of  these  developments  callsd 
for  more  money,  and  many  required  much 
more.  Before  Orlswold,  the  School  had  not 
sought  regularly  recurring  support  from  Its 
alumni;  if  thU  was  to  change,  the  Dean 
obvloiuly  had  to  organize  and  lead  the  under- 
taking. Erwln  Orlswold  devoted  himself  to 
thU  task,  with  astonishing  succew.  In  the 
first  year  of  the  Law  Sdiool  Pund.  the  goal 
was  $50,0<X).  Last  year,  the  Fund  total  was  " 
over  $1,400,000.  The  Fund  conception,  or- 
ganisation, and  staff,  and  above  all  the  ex- 
istence of  a  solid  reUtionship  with  alimml 
are  primarily  the  producta  of  hU  prodigious 
and  skillfull  labors.  ^^ 

To  list  and  deacrib*  these  developments 
does  not  fvilly  capture  the  msgmtude  of  the 
changes  wrought  to  the  Law  School  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Dissatisfactions  remato. 
new  problems  are  perceived,  and  there  is 
much  to  do.  But  the  School  te  a  f ar  different 
and  better  place  than  it  was  when  X  was  a 
student  in  1946-W. 

>*oone  would  attribute  aU  at  these  changes 
to  Krwto  Orlswold  alone,  or  to  any  other 
one  person.  The  facxUty.  the  staff,  and  the 
studsnts  all  have  pUyed  important  roles. 
But  Dean  Orlswold  exercised  a  strong  and 
pervasive  infltience  on  the  School.  Through 
the  strong  press  of  hU  persoiuaity.  hU  enor- 
mous energy  ar^  drive  In  gettliac  things 
done,  and  an  orderly  and  dlso^lined  style  of 
work,  he  could  project  himself  into  aU  of 
the  aignlficant  eomara  of  tba  School'a  op- 
erations. HU  slngla-mlndad  davottan  to  tha 
School,  a  rock-liks  stabUlty  of  tamparamant, 
and  an  uttar  tntsgilty  of  character  gava  as- 
surance that  hU  decision  would  ba  as  fair 
and  as  ftee  of  narrow  bias  as  he  could  make 
them. 

Be  found  congenial  and  expansive  view  of 
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the  roU  of  Uw  and  lawyer,  and  be  saw  many 
ways  to  which  students  might  develop  and 
faculty  might  grow.  Btrt  with  tbU  went  a 
tough-mtoded  insistence  on  adherence  to 
standards  ol  quaUty.  In  1970,  in  expressing 
hU  hopes  for  the  School  to  the  future,  he 
made  the  potot  as  follows:  > 

"Hhe  first  hope  that  I  find  mjrseU  formu- 
lating in  my  mind  Is  that  the  School  will 
never  yield  to  maintaining  the  highest  to- 
tellectual  standards,  Including  rigor  and 
Intellectual  honesty,  and  tho  recognition 
that  thought  In  our  field  does  not  come  easily 
and  superficially.  Though  the  School  had 
shortcomings  when  I  was  a  student,  the  great 
mark  that  It  left  was  a  scorn  for  shoddy  and 
wishful  thtoktog,  and  an  understanding  of 
the  power  of  the  mind  when  applied  with 
rigor  and  lUsclpllne.  I  had  some  fine  teach- 
ers in  college,  but  not  one  of  them  gave  me 
what  I  got  at  Harvard  Law  School — from 
Powell  and  Frankfurter,  and  Chafee,  and 
others — a  disdain  for  question-begging,  an 
awareness  that  the  conclusion  is  assumed  In 
the  premise,  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
thoroughness  and  many  other  aspects  of  the 
intellectual  life." 

It  has  been  said  of  Erwln  Grlswold  that. 
In  oral  encounter,  his  manner  teiuls  to  be 
austere  and  stiff  and  thereby  discourages  re- 
laxed feeltogs  and  easy  conversation.  Also, 
that  he  cannot  abide  small  talk  or  suffer 
fools  gladly.  I  have  seen  him  at  times  when 
these  observations  were  true.  But  I  have  also 
often  seen  him  behave  with  great  warmth 
and  humor.  He  has  sent  handwritten  letters 
to  me — and  to  many,  many  others — that  show 
a  sensitive  understanding  and  warm  compas- 
sion. When  faculty  or  staff  members  have 
confrcMited  serious  personal  problems,  Erwln 
has  given  strong  support  In  every  possible 
way.  When  they  have  received  honors,  he  has 
added  his  tribute.  And  their  significant  ac- 
complishments have  received  his  personal 
recognition.  Praise  from  him  has  the  extra 
value  of  his  unyielding  honesty. 

Erwln  Grlswold  Is  about  to  retire  as  Solici- 
tor General.  We  at  Harvard  Law  School  re- 
gard him  as  an  admired  colleague  and 
cherished  friend,  we  recall  with  gratitude  all 
that  be  has  done  for  the  School,  and  we  wish 
him  many  more  years  of  happy  service  to  the 
calltogs  of  the  law. 

■iWIN  OalSWOLB,  AS  SXKM  BT  A  ClASSMATX 

(By  Louis  L.  Jaffe)* 

I  have  known  Erwln  Orlswold  stoce  we  were 
classmates  together  at  the  Law  School  long, 
long  ago  to  the  years  1925-28.  This  includes 
two  years  on  the  Harvard  Law  Review,  of 
which,  in  the  year  1927-28,  he  was  President 
and  I  a  rather  lowly  editor  without  portfolio. 
Despite  these  many  opportunities  for  contact, 
I  cannot  say  that  I  knew  htm  well  to  thoee 
days.  Grlswcrfd  had  then  as  he  has  now  an  air 
of  authority  with  which  he  may  have  been 
bom.  Now  that  I  have  served  under  him  I 
have  come  to  know  that  his  sometimes  stem 
maimer  belles  hU  humanity  and  his  wit. 

A  student  of  mine  told  me  a  story  that 
illustrates  the  point.  It  was  his  position  that 
the  Dean  was  stiff  and  unfriendly.  It  seems 
that  a  fellow  student  had  seen  the  Dean's 
Ughta  bum  tog  one  Christmas  Eve,  and  had 
popped  his  head  in  the  door  with  a  "Merry 
Christmas,  Mr.  Dean."  "Humbug"  was  the 
reply!  The  Dean's  wry  humor  was,  I  am 
afraid,  lost  on  my  friend  (who  would  appear 
to  have  been  less  Uterate  than  the  Dean) 
and  there  have  been  others  down  the  years 
who  have  been  put  off  by  his  dead-pan  style. 
But  as  a  professor  I  found  htm  compassionate 
and  generous  to  good  times  and  to  bad. 

The  key  to  Erwln  GrlswoKl's  career  is  hU 


■  Si>eech  of  Erwto  N.  Griswcdd.  at  Meettog 
of  Visiting  Committee  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  Apr.  18, 1970. 

•Byrne  Professor  of  Administrative  Law, 
Harvard  Law  School.  A.B.,  Johns  Hopktos, 
1925;  LL3.,  Harvard,  1938;  S.JX).,  1932. 


totense  commitment  to  whatever  Job  he  may 
be  dotog  at  the  time,  wbetber  as  Professor, 
Dean,  member  of  the  Civil  Righto  Commis- 
sion, or  ScHldtor  General.  There  are  some  who 
contend  that  the  "liberal"  attitudes  he 
eq>oused  on  the  Civil  Blgbte  Commisston  do 
not  Jibe  with  the  positions  he  has  taken  as 
Solicitor  General,  llie  English  view,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  that  a  barrister  does  not 
pick  or  choose  hU  cases.  As  an  advocate  he 
makes  the  best  argument  he  can  whatever 
hU  own  views,  even  though  he  may  pUy  a 
role,  as  I  believe  Griswoid  has  done  to  the 
decision  not  to  bring  cases  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Underglrdtog  this  wholehearted  devotion 
of  his  great  talents  to  the  Job  Is  Erwln  Oris- 
wold's  social  philosophy.  Observing  him  as 
Dean,  I  could  see  how  over  time  he  pursued 
a  policy  of  gradual  change.  He  has  a  deep 
feeltog  for  tradition  but  an  acute  awareness 
that  the  basic  tradition  cannot  siirvive  if 
new  demands  are  not  met  and  recognized 
with  positive  action.  He  left  the  Law  School 
with  its  traditions,  as  he  saw  them,  intact 
but  with  countless  tonovatlons:  a  larger, 
more  varied  faculty,  a  curriculum  of  great 
variety,  a  student  body  far  more  representa- 
tive In  sex,  class,  and  race.  The  Law  School 
is  infinitely  richer,  more  totellectually  stim- 
ulating, more  humane  than  the  Law  School 
he  and  I  knew  together  to  the  years  192S-28, 
and  it  was  durtog  his  tenure  as  Dean  that 
the  School  came  to  be  what  It  Is  today. 

Eawiw  N.  OeiswoLO,  as  Sexw  bt  a  Teacher 

AlfS  ntizND 

(By  Austto  W.  Scott)  • 

I  shall  speak  here  of  Erwto  Grlswold  simply 
as  a  student,  a  colleague,  and  a  friend. 

I  first  knew  him  as  a  student  to  my  classes 
to  Civil  Procedure  and  to  Trusts,  nearly  50 
years  ago.  It  was  soon  clear  that  he  was  an 
outstandmg  student.  He  became  an  editor  of 
the  Law  Review,  and  then  Ite  President.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  head  of  hU  class  and 
was  given  the  Fay  Diploma,  awarded  to  the 
member  of  each  class  of  the  Law  School  who. 
to  the  judgment  of  the  law  faculty,  has  dur- 
ing his  three  years  by  his  scholarship,  con- 
duct, and  character  given  evidence  of  the 
greatest  promise.  That  the  promise  was  ful- 
filled is  evidenced  by  the  recognition  of  the 
academic  world  to  the  conferrtog  upon  him 
of  honorary  degrees  by  many  universities  and 
colleges  to  the  United  States,  to  England,  to 
Scotland,  to  Canada,  and  to  AiistralU. 

On  his  graduation  from  the  Law  School  he 
decided  to  spend  another  year  with  us  as  a 
candidate  for  the  docterato  of  Juridical 
science.  I  wen  remember  the  oral  examtoa- 
tion,  to  which  two  of  my  colleagues  and  I 
put  questions  to  him.  His  answers  sometimes 
showed  a  greater  knowledge  and  skill  than 
that  of  his  questioners. 

Durtog  this  year  I  was  fortunate  to  hav- 
tog  him  as  my  assistant  to  drafttog  the 
Restatement  o/  Trusts  for  the  American  Law 
Institute.  We  happened  to  be  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  spendthrift  truste.  He  gave 
me  fresh  Ideas,  and  his  assembling  of  the 
authcH-tties  was  flawless.  He  published  on 
hU  own  accoimt  hU  articles  to  the  Law  Re- 
view, and  he  soon  expanded  them  toto  a 
t>ook  on  sjiendthrlft  trusts.  The  articles  and 
the  book  have  frequently  been  relied  upon 
by  the  courts.  He  was  thereafter  one  of  my 
nMst  active  and  stlmulattog  advisors  in 
drafting  the  Restatement,  and  he  prepared 
the  Index,  as  well  as  the  Index  to  my  treatise 
onTVuste. 

At  the  end  of  his  fourth  year  of  study,  and 
after  a  brief  bout  with  practice  of  the  law 
to  Cleveland,  he  went  to  Washtogton  as  an 
attorney  In  the  offlce  of  the  SoUcltor  Gen- 
eral, and  later  as  a  special  assistant  to  the 


*Dane  Professor  of  Law.  Emeritus.  Harvard 
Law  School.  A.  B.,  Rutgers,  1903;  LLB.,  Har- 
vard, 1909:  LL.D.,  Rutgers,  1933;  D.Ci.,  Ox- 
t<xr(X,  1954. 


Attorney  Geiieral.  But  to  my  great  delight 
he  was  Induced  to  Joto  the  faculty  of  the 
Law  School.  This  was  to  1934,  and  to  1946  he 
became  its  sixth  dean.  He  was  engaged  to 
teaching  and  to  admtolstratlon  until  1967, 
when  he  added  the  title  emeritus  and  went 
agato  to  Washtogton,  thU  time  as  Solicitor 
General. 

As  a  colleague,  both  before  and  after  he 
becante  Dean,  he  was  a  soiirce  of  great  help 
to  me.  He  was  one  of  those  colleagues  with 
whom  you  could  talk  on  any  branch  of  the 
Uw,  and  get  help.  Wbetber  or  not  the  par- 
ticular problem  was  to  his  fields,  he  brought 
to  it  an  lnunedlate  understanding  and  fresh 
ideas.  Under  hU  leadership  as  Dean  tta  two 
decades,  the  Law  School  flourished. 


A  COVENANT  TO  WORK 
TOGETHER 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  PEPPE31.  Mr.  SpeaJcer,  ovor  a 
great  many  years  I  have  maintained  a 
keen  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Latin 
American  members  of  our  hemispheric 
community  and  whenever  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  I  have  tried  to  see  as 
much  of  Latin  America  and  to  learn  as 
.ruuch  about  Latin  America  as  I  could. 
During  the  recent  congressional  recess 
it  was  my  privilege  to  visit  Panama  and 
Guatemala,  and  recently  I  joined  a  num- 
ber of  our  colleagues  in  conducting  a 
seminar  on  the  situation  created  in 
Chile  by  the  lately  ousted  Marxist  re- 
gime of  Salvador  AUende. 

I  have  also  taken  a  strong  interest  in 
the  development  of  the  hemispheric  out- 
look of  the  Miami  area,  which  I  help  to 
represent  in  the  Congress.  As  you  know, 
we  have  a  substantial  Latin  population 
in  our  area.  We  serve  as  a  gateway  to 
Latin  America  for  U.S.  businessmen  and 
travelers  and  as  an  entryway  for  busi- 
ness and  tourists  frcHn  Latin  America. 
This  hemispheric  outlook  was  reflected 
in  the  third  annual  convention  of  the 
Inter-American  Businessmen's  Associa- 
tion which  took  place  in  Miami  on  Octo- 
ber 20  of  last  year,  and  especially  was  it 
reflected  in  the  address  to  that  conven- 
tion by  Ambassador  Joseph  John  Jova 
of  the  n.S.  Permanent  Mission  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

The  past  few  decsides  have  seen  some 
significant  shifts  in  the  profile  of  inter- 
American  relationship  and  I  believe 
Ambassador  Jova's  splendid  address  will 
be  of  interest  to  our  colleagues  and  to  all 
who  read  this  Record.  I  include  it  at  this 
point: 
Remakks  bt  Ambassador  Joseph  John  Jova 

TO    THE    Inter- Amekican    BosnrxssifEn's 

Association 

In  the  course  of  my  life  thU  part  of  the 
United  States  has  changed  from  a  real 
frontier — a  simple  mix  of  vacatlonland  and 
farm  country — to  a  cosmopolitan  gateway  for 
the  entire  world.  There  were  first  the  days 
of  boom-and-bust  speculation  to  South  Flor- 
ida swampland  to  the  twenties,  followed  by  a 
far  more  substaxitUl  boom  to  the  next  gen- 
eration, when  Miami  and  its  environs  be- 
came America's  pUyground.  And  now  to  the 
past  decade  or  so  It  has  blossomed  toto  a  bi- 
Itogual  city,  fast  developing  toto  an  extreme- 
ly busy  center  of  toter-Amerlcan  bustoess, 
banktog,  education,  culture,  medicine  and 
society.  True,  Mlarm  has  about  it  little  ot 
that  wonderful  Latto  Culture  exemplified  In, 
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8*7,  CuEco  or  Old  Mexico.  Aiul  It  la  not  per- 
h»pa  an  IndustrUl  dyanamo  like  a  Plttal  iirgb 
or  a  Sao  Paulo.  I  think  It  ia  rather  uni  uely 
the  Inter-Amerlcan  city  of  the  futur«  For 
that  reaooB  It  seems  an  Ideal  place  fc  '  me 
as  the  United  States  Ambassador  to  th  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  to  meet  Rrlth 
the  Asaoclaclon  Interamerlcana  de  Hoi  bres 
de  Kmpresa.  This  dynamic  organlzatl  n  is 
bringing  together  the  real  "fuerzas  vlvi  i"  of 
some  of  the  most  active  cities  on  the  Gi  If  of 
Mexico  and  the  Caribbean.  As  a  residelt  of 
Washington  I  am  particularly  pleased  ai  the 
establishment  of  a  chapter  In  the  NaVon's 
capital.  A  city  that,  like  Miami,  is  under- 
going Its  own  metamorphosis,  in  lts|  case 
from  a  purely  government  city  to  a  m%lern 
metropolis. 

I  trust  that  you  are  aware  of  th^  Im- 
portance of  private  business  at  this  pol  t  In 
the  history  of  Latin  America,  when  dev  lop 
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ment  Is  the  main  pre-occupation  In 


very 


country.  As  businessmen,  in  your  Indui  rial. 


commercial  and  financial  activities  In 
America  you  are,  of  course,  concerned 
making  a  profit.  It  is  only  right — IndeA  In 
our  economic  system  It  Is  Indlspensa  1' 
that  you  do  so.  But  I  hope  too  that 
are  conscious  of  your  profound  resp  nsl- 
blllty  In  the  ongoing  economic  and  i  Kslal 
development  of  the  hemisphere.  Wit  lOut 
such  development,  the  outlook  for  bus  aess 
Itself  Is  dim  indeed. 

The  United  States  and  the  industrial 
lutlon  were  born  at  about  the  same 
twins  out  of  the  same  mother.  It  shoul( 
be  surprising  then  that  the  British  colSnies 
In  the  New  World  and  the  country  v  ilch 
grew  out  of  those  colonies  should  be  li 
forefront  of  economic  development. 
America  likewise  grew  up  in  the  wake 
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glorious  tradition — the  Spain  of  Colur  bus. 


Diego  de  Valasquez,  Cortez,  Cervantes; 


Portugal  of  Henry  the  Navigator,  of  Car  oes; 


of  the  bandeirantes;  not  to  mention 
Indian  and  African  Infusions  which 
our  hemisphere  so  uniquely  rich.  But  nefther 
the  Iberian  tradition  nor  the  Afro/Ii  Uan 
tradition  sufflciently  prepared  Latin  Am  rlca 
for  economic  development  In  the  twen  leth 
centxuy.  I  need  not  belabor  the  point 
complex  reasons,   the  entrepreneurial 
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ake 


for 
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pervaded  North  America;  and  It  was  latfr  In 
coming  in  most  of  the  countries  which  de- 
veloped south  of  the  Rio  Orande  and  the 
Straits  of  Florida.  Those  days  are  pa  sed 
however,  and  expanding  economies  In  I  btin 
America  and  your  own  presence  here  tod  y  la 
testimony  of  this  fact.  This  little  hlstopcal 
capsule  Is,  I  hope,  sufficient  to  i>olnt  up 
importance  as  businessmen  In  the  hAnl' 
sphere's  future.  Latin  America  Is  no  lo  ger 
far  from  the  center  of  the  world's  stage  no 
longer  are  there  banana  republics;  no  lo  ger 
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are  large  parts  of  America  doomed  to 
nomic  and  social  stagnation.  No  longer 
Its  managerial  and  business  talents  conl  aed 
to  running  haciendas  or  collecting  u  >an 
rents. 

Today  Latin  America  is  alive — actlveljland 
assiduously  seeking  the  economic  wl  Bre- 
withal  to  make  up  lost  time.  Most  Ol 
hemisphere  must  rely  on  the  private  M  ;tor 
to  be  the  true  motor  of  development.  It  i  lust 
look  to  the  membership  of  this  associi 
(for  example)  for  trade,  for  capital,  for  %ch- 
nologloal  expertise — whether  you  are 
tionals  of  the  United  States  of  the  boat 
cotintry  or  of  a  third  country.  Yet  the  ell  late 


for  the  private  sector — and  partlcularl] 
foreign  Investment — often  seems  gloomj 


have    seen    expropriations,    nationaliza'  Ions 


and  the  Intention  of  some  govemmen 


contrcd  the  activities  of  foreign  compa  ties. 
I  Uilnk  we — and  by  that  I  mean  both  thi  po- 
tentatlve  Investor  and  the  U.S.  Oovemme 
should  keep  In  mind  that  reasonable  codbola 
on  Investment  are  a  fact  of  modem  life 
need  not  be  against  our  long-term  Intel  «ta. 
Host  governments  have  a  right  to  insure  ihat 
Inveatmenta  are  In  the  general  welfare.  B  it  It 
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We 


to 


Is  Important  for  both  government  and  In- 
vestor to  know  what  the  rule*  of  the  game 
will  be.  By  the  same  token,  private  Invest- 
ors have  a  right  to  stay  away  If  the  rules  are 
too  tough  or  their  application  too  uncertain. 
I  believe  that  most  of  the  governments  ot 
Latin  America  recognize  the  Importance  of 
foreign  Investment  to  their  economies,  and  I 
also  believe  most  of  them  are  Increasingly 
aware  that  it  is  unwise  to  take  actions  which 
would  discourage  potential  Investors.  In  to- 
day's world  capital  is  scarce  and  it  flows  only 
to  those  places  where  It  is  welcome.  This  fact 
should  become  increasingly  clear  during  a 
period  when  development,  with  its  nevM:  end- 
ing requirement  for  Inflows  of  capital  and 
technology,  is  the  prime  goal  of  every  country 
of  the  hemisphere. 

This  very  drive  for  develc^ment  Is  open- 
ing vistas  as  well  as  creating  problems  for 
both  business  and  government  and  has 
helped  to  create  the  present  state  of  U.S.- 
Latin American  relations.  For  those  of  you 
who  are  U.S.  citizens  especially,  but  for  all  of 
you,  I  think,  the  state  of  those  relations  are 
very  Important.  I,  therefore,  propose  to  re- 
view briefly  the  picture  as  seen  from  my  par- 
ticular arena — the  Organization  of  Americafi 
States. 

Prom  the  perspective  of  history,  Inter- 
American  relations  show  a  central  and  re- 
curring theme,  the  effort  of  Latin  American 
nations  to  place  restraints  upon  the  behavior 
of  its  giant  neighbor  to  the  north.  I  dont 
use  restraint  In  any  pejorative  sense.  Nations, 
like  human  beings,  do  themselves  no  good 
when  they  behave  In  an  uivestrained  fash- 
Ion.  So  It  is  good  for  us  and  It  Is  good  for 
every  nation  to  agree  to  the  placing  of  rea- 
sonable restraints,  and  I  emphasize  reason- 
able, upon  its  own  behavior. 

For  many  years  the  principal  thrust  of  this 
effort  lay  In  the  field  of  political  behavior  as 
Latin  America  sought  to  restrain  us  from  In- 
tervening, militarily  or  otherwise.  The  good 
neighbor  policy  was  a  recognition  of  the 
validity  of  the  principle  of  non-intervention 
and  (in  1947-48)  It  was  made  a  treaty  obliga- 
tion In  the  Charter  of  the  OAS  and  in  the 
Rio  Treaty. 

When  the  nations  of  the  hemisphere 
agreed,  not  without  difficulty,  to  institution- 
alize the  Inter-American  System  through  the 
Charter  of  the  OAS  and  the  Rio  Treaty,  these 
steps  were  based  on  the  existence  of  at  least 
a  rough  consensus  on  hemispheric  goals  and 
principles.  I  would  summarize  this  consensus 
In  terms  of  four  elements  (a)  non-interven- 
tion (b)  the  deterrence  of  extra-continental 
aggression  (c)  the  maintenance  of  peace 
among  the  nations  of  the  hemisphere  them- 
selves and  (d)  the  acceptance  of  a  system  of 
cooperation  among  us  all. 

liils  consensus  was  later  Inadequate  to 
deal  with  the  drive  toward  economic  and 
social  development,  which  became  Increas- 
ingly Important  to  the  Latins  in  the  fifties 
and  suffered  a  partial  breakdown  which 
threatened  the  edifice  of  inter-American  co- 
operation. This  new  concern  led  to  Operaclon 
Panamertca  and  the  creation  of  the  I.D3., 
and,  sharpened  by  the  advent  of  the  Castro 
regime,  led  directly  to  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress during  the  administration  of  President 
Kennedy. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  were  many.  But  It  has  now  been 
largely  overtaken  by  events  and  by  changes 
In  attitudes  both  north  and  south.  We  have 
seen  an  erosion  of  the  consensus  that  bound 
us  together,  an  erosion  that  has  been  ac- 
celerated by  the  lessening  of  the  threats  of 
the  Cold  War  era.  In  Latin  America  we  have 
seen  grow  a  nationalism  that  has  become 
Increasingly  assertive  In  Its  concentration 
on  development  goals.  For  our  part,  we  In 
the  United  States  have  become  increasingly 
cognizant  of  the  finite  nature  of  our  re- 
sources and  our  need  to  balance  Interna- 
tional responsibility  with  our  duty  to  our 
own  people. 


The  Nixon  Doctrine  was  a  direct  response 
to  theee  realities.  Its  concept  of  a  mature  re- 
lationahlp,  without. the  paternalism  of  the 
past,  of  a  realization  that  our  capabiiitiea 
are — and  must  of  necessity  be — directed  to 
helping  others  to  help  themselves  and  its  of- 
fer to  respond  to  Latin  Initiatives  In  both 
trade  and  aid,  was  well  received  In  both 
Latin  America  and  at  home. 

Unfortunately,  the  war  In  Vietnam,  our 
obligations  at  home,  and  a  deteriorating  bal- 
ance of  payments  combined  to  make  it  dif- 
ficult for  us  to  be  as  responsive  as  we  had 
hoped. 

It  la  this  complex  of  changed  realities, 
then,  that  la  reflected  In  Latin  America's 
dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  system  for 
development  cooperation.  It  is  precisely  this 
dissatisfaction  that  underlies  the  complaints 
about  the  OAS  and  the  Inter-American  Sys- 
tem as  a  whole  and  which  led  to  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Special  Committee  of  the  OAS  to 
reform  the  Inter-American  System.  This 
Committee  has  been  meeting  since  June, 
first  In  Lima  and  now  In  Washington.  The 
thrust  of  the  Latin  Americans  is  not  so  much 
for  changes  in  the  structure  or  organs  of  the 
OAS  as  for  a  change  in  the  very  rela- 
tionship between  the  U.S.  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

In  drawing  up  a  new  framework  of  rela- 
tionships, some  of  the  lAtin  American  coun- 
tries seek  to  obtain  from  the  U.S.  a  com- 
mitment for  additional  legally  binding  obli- 
gations and  restraints.  For  example,  a  system 
of  collective  ecomonlc  security — complete 
with  both  obligations  to  provide  assistance 
and  with  definitions  of  economic  aggres- 
sion— has  been  proposed.  While  the  U.S.  has 
no  intention  of  conunltting  economic  cggres- 
slon  against  any  country,  in  an  interdepend- 
ent world,  such  as  we  have  today,  nearly  any- 
thing one  government  does  will  have  some 
Impact  on  another.  Sugar  quotas  In  the  U.S. 
affect  world  prices.  An  export  embargo  on  a 
commodity  affects  the  world  supply  situation. 
Moreover,  It  Is  easy  to  forget  that  this  would 
apply  to  actions  by  Latin  American  govern- 
ments against  UJ3.  Interests  aa  well  as  vice 
versa.  Therefore,  I  do  not  believe  that  such  a 
wide-ranging  system  of  collective  economic 
security  is  acceptable  to  the  U.S.  at  this  time. 

This  is  merely  an  example  of  the  type  of 
issue  which  faces  us  in  the  OAS  now.  There 
are  many  differences  of  opinion  among  OAS 
members,  but  we  are  working  overtime  In  an 
effort  to  find  formulas  which  will  protect  the 
Interests  of  all  parties. 

I  should  make  clear  that  our  joint  efforts 
In  the  Inter -American  system  run  parallel  to 
efforta  on  the  world  scene  to  order  the  rela- 
tionships between  the  developed  and  the 
developing,  an  undertaking  In  which  Presi- 
dent Echeverria  of  Mexico  has  taken  a  lead- 
ing role.  In  this  connection,  si>eaklng  of  the 
development  effort.  Secretary  of  State  Kis- 
singer stated  to  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly : 

"We  will  participate  without  conditions, 
with  a  conciliatory  attitude  and  with  a 
cooperative  commitment.  We  ask  only  that 
others  adopt  the  same  approach  .  .  .  We  are 
willing  ...  to  examine  seriously  the  pro- 
posal by  the  distinguished  President  of  Mex- 
ico for  a  Charter  of  Economic  Rights  and 
Duties  of  States.  Such  a  document  will 
make  a  significant  and  historic  contribution 
If  it  reflects  the  true  aspirations  of  all  na- 
tions; if  It  la  turned  into  an  Indictment  of 
one  group  of  countries  by  another  It  will 
accomplish  nothing.  To  command  general 
support — and  to  be  Implemented — the  pro- 
posed rights  and  duties  must  be  defined 
equitably  and  take  Into  account  the  con- 
cerns of  industrialized  as  well  aa  of  devel- 
oping countriea.  The  VS.  atanda  ready  to 
define  Its  reaponalbilities  In  a  humane  and 
cooperative  spirit." 

In  short,  the  U.S.  agrees  that  we  need  in 
the  hemisphere  an  effective  and  active  Inter- 
Amarlcan  System,  but  one  based  on  reclproc- 
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Ity.  We  think  It  Important  to  seek  a  new 
coiueiuiu,  suitable  to  the  tlmea  in  which 
we  live,  but  one  that  U  realistic,  which 
alma  at  enhancing  "convergent  interests'* 
snd  at  resolving  the  differences  among  \u. 
We  must  approach  this  In  a  spirit  of  accom- 
modation and  realism  and  so  must  our 
neighbors.  As  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Colom- 
bia, Alfredo  Vasquez  Carrlzosa,  pointed  out 
recently  In  the  OAS  Special  Committee, 
Latin  votes  of  twenty-two  against  one 
American  are  worth  nothing  In  themselves. 
If  decisions  are  to  be  meaningful.  Dr.  Vaz- 
quez said,  a  consensus  must  be  worked  out 
in  which  the  United  States  can  participate. 
Oood  faith — a  will  of  all  nations  to  work  to- 
gether for  peace  and  development — these 
are  the  essentials  of  a  worliable  Inter-Amer- 
ican System  for  the  years  ahead.  In  order 
to  develop  such  a  political  will.  Dr.  Vaz- 
quez called  for  a  conference  of  the  hemi- 
sphere's foreign  ministers.  PVom  the  per- 
q;>ective  of  a  diplomat  and  of  someone  wboee 
vocation  and  personal  commitment  has  been 
to  the  Inter-Amerlcan  relationship,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  some  of  the  ground  rules 
and  conditions  which  determine  how  the 
game  will  Ise  played. 

First,  countries  make  their  own  decisions 
on  what  reforms  are  needed;  development 
Is  largely  an  Internal  question.  Self-help 
Is  the  most  essential  Ingredient  for  develop- 
ment, and  outside  assistance — while  im- 
portant— is  .secondary.  A  set  of  rules  and 
sanctions  with  respect  to  U.S.  economic  be- 
havior will  not  substitute  for  the  Internal 
development  process. 

Secondly,  we  are  dealing  with  sovereign 
states,  including  the  U.S.  Where  there  Is 
conflict  between  U.S.  interests  and  those 
of  other  sovereign  states,  one  must  recog- 
nize the  legitimacy  of  interests  on  both 
stales  and  seek  mutual  advantage  through 
a  process  of  accommodation. 

Thirdly,  this  Is  a  richly  diverse  hemi- 
sphere, with  differing  views  on  many  matters. 
At  the  last  OAS  Oeneral  Assembly  we  Joined 
together  to  recognize  under  the  rubric  of 
"plurality  of  Ideologies"  the  diversity  of 
political,  social,  economic  systems.  But  at 
the  same  time  a  historic  commonality  of 
Ideals  and  interests  has  Joined  the  Americas 
Into  a  living  relationship  which  has  endured 
since  the  days  of  our  Independence.  This 
vitality  of  the  Inter-American  System  has 
often  been  overlooked. 

My  fourth  and  last  point  concerns  a  mat- 
ter I  touched  on  briefly  before — the  knotty 
Issue  of  the  behavior  of  private  foreign  In- 
vestment. There  simply  is  not  enough  public 
capital  available  overseas  to  fund  the  needs 
for  capital  in  the  developing  countries.  Pres- 
ident Nixon,  in  his  major  Latin  American 
policy  speech  in  October  1069,  emphasized 
the  importance  of  foreign  Investment:  "For 
a  developing  country,"  he  said,  "construc- 
tive foreign  private  Investment  has  the  spe- 
cial advantage  of  being  a  prime  vehicle  for 
the  transfer  of  technology.  And  certainly, 
from  no  other  source  Is  so  much  Investment 
capital  available,  because  capital,  from  gov- 
ernment to  governn^nt  on  that  basis,  is  not 
expansible.  In  fact  it  tends  to  be  more  re- 
stricted, whereas,  private  capital  can  be 
greatly  expanded."  The  experience  of  Cuba 
in  pre-Castro  days  and  of  Brazil  today  could 
hardly  be  more  eloquent  as  examples  of  the 
truth  of  that  statement. 

At  the  same  time,  developing  tuitions  fear 
that  foreign  business  may  contravene  na- 
tional development  policies  or  interests.  All 
of  course,  reserve  to  themselves  the  sovereign 
right  to  determine  the  conditions  under 
which  foreign  Investment  operates.  The  issue 
involves  strong  emotions  and  real  Interests. 
It  would  be  In  everyone's  Interest  to  work 
out  some  means  of  resolving  disputes  In  this 
area  that  would  protect  the  legitimate  Inter- 
ests of  an  concerned. 


It  Is  now  part  of  our  conventional  wisdom 
that  the  U.S.  has,  for  a  number  of  years, 
been  walking  a  valley  of  shadows.  Our  tra- 
ditional <^tlmlsm  has  been  frustrated  by  the 
unsuspected  stubbornness  and  complex- 
ity of  problems  both  domestic  and  foreign. 
We  have  come  to  an  equivocal  tangle  of 
complexities,  new  responsibilities  and  even 
setbacks  in  a  world  which  Is  changing  ver- 
tiginously. The  United  States  has  learned 
more  of  pain.  And,  If  I  may  say  so,  I  think 
we  have  learned  also  of  humility. 

Much  of  the  thrtist  of  this  Administra- 
tion's foreign  policy  reflects  a  realistic  ap- 
preciation of  these  events.  Thus  we  have  the 
Nixon  Doctrine,  detente,  a  determination  not 
to  be  the  policeman  of  the  world,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Latin  America,  a  more  modest 
perception  of  our  true  role.  We  alao  recog- 
nize the  new  LaUn  nationalism  aa  a  fact  of 
life. 

For  several  years  we  have  been  trying  to 
mold  our  Latin  American  policy  to  these 
realities.  We  have  consciously  channeled  a 
majority  of  our  economic  assistance  through 
multilateral  institutions  such  as  the  IDB 
and  the  World  Bank.  We  have  diminished 
the  number  of  U.S.  Government  officials  in 
Latin  America.  We  have  accepted  the  exist- 
ence of  a  "plurality  of  ideologies"  in  the 
hemisphere.  There  Is  a  realization  that  de- 
velopment la  a  complex  matter  Indeed  and 
most  of  the  impulse  m\i8t  come  from  within. 
While  we  are  still  as  conunitted  as  we  ever 
were  to  the  desirability  of  economic  and 
social  development  in  Latin  America,  we 
want  to  do  more  listening  and  less  talking. 
Because  of  the  importance  to  us  (and  indeed 
to  Latin  America  as  well)  of  our  own  eco- 
nomic health,  we  have  given  priority  to  this 
issue.  The  \J&.  and  Latin  America  are  tradi- 
tional trading  partners;  we  are  mightily  In- 
terested in  the  promotion  of  American  ex- 
ports, and  the  United  States  Government 
has  .given  this  new  emphasis.  And  we  are  at- 
tempting, with  due  respect  for  the  sover- 
eignty of  others,  to  protect  what  we  have 
seen  as  legitimate  interests  of  VS.  investors 
in  Latin  America  and  elsewhere  abroad. 

I  need  not  emphasize  that  our  efforts  so 
far  have  not  met  with  uniform  success.  At 
times  we  have  lacked  the  style,  the  panache 
to  project  the  seriousness  of  our  intention 
to  continue  cooperating  with  Latin  America 
while  shedding  the  accoutrements  of  pater- 
nalism. And  we  have  run  Into  confllcta 
between  how  we  see  our  economic  Interest 
and  how  several  Latin  American  countries 
view  their  interests. 

Despite  this  I  am  persuaded  there  is  reason 
for  optimism  that  U.S.  relations  with  the 
other  countries  of  the  hemisphere  can  be  im- 
proved In  the  years  ahead.  As  Secretary  Kis- 
singer recently  pointed  out,  we  and  the  Latin 
Americans — despite  our  differences — have 
much  the  same  principles  based  on  freedom 
and  human  dignity.  Despite  differing  levels 
of  development  within  Latin  America  as  well 
as  between  Latin  America  and  the  U.S.,  we 
share  a  tradition  In  which  the  private  indi- 
vidual, the  private  entrepreneiir,  the  private 
business  organization  have  key  roles  in  de- 
termining how  society  will  develop. 

I  hopw  that  each  of  us  here  will  go  forth 
with  a  deeply  felt  determination  to  help  In 
the  continuing  construction  of  this  hem- 
isphere which  we  still  know  proudly  as  the 
New  World.  More  and  more,  business  Is  be- 
ing called  on  to  consider  whether  its  activ- 
ities are  in  the  interest  of  those  ideals  about 
which  we  In  the  OAS  speak — and  1  hope, 
think — a  great  deal.  Namely,  prosperity  for 
the  many,  peace  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  the  fulfillment  of  the  individual  num. 
Creation  of  healthy  societies  also  Is  good 
business. 

Through  the  Inter-American  System  the 
United  States  has  a  covenant  to  work  to- 
gether to  improve  the  quality  of  the  life  for 
all  people  in  the  hemisphere.  I  feel  confi- 
dent that  the  private  businessman  can  be 


counted  on  to  do  hla  part  in  the  ftilflUBwnt 
of  that  covenant. 


PATHETIC  POSTAL  SERVICE 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  an 
article.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  most 
of  1969  and  1970,  while  the  long  effort  to 
secure  passage  of  the  Postal  Reorgani- 
zati(»i  Act  was  underway,  the  rallying  cry 
of  the  postal  reformers  was  "Let's  Get 
Rid  of  the  Deficit- Ridden  Post  OflSce." 

Larry  O'Brien  and  Thruston  Morton, 
chairmen  of  the  Citizens  Committee 
for  Postal  Reform,  used  the  postal  deficit 
theme  almost  exclusively,  not  only  to 
raise  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
but  to  generate  support  for  their  reform 
campaign.  Paid  newspaper  ads  boldly 
imploring  an  end  to  the  "deficit-ridden 
Post  OflBce"  appeared  over  their  spon- 
sorship in  hundreds  of  newspapers  from 
coast  to  coast. 

The  first  recommendaticm  of  the  Kap- 
pel  Commission  on  Postal  Organization 
was  that  the  Postal  Service  should  "oper- 
ate on  a  self-supporting  basis."  The  re- 
port stated: 

We  are  confident  that  the  postal  deficit  can 
be  ended  within  several  years  after  the  Cor- 
poration is  underway  through  productivity 
improvements  and  a  sound  rate  structure. 

TTie  Commission  repwrted  further  that 
passage  of  postal  reform  legislation 
would  provide  "the  opportunity  to  release 
well  over  a  billion  dollars  a  year  of  our 
Federal  budget  for  the  urgent  social  pur- 
I>oses  of  our  time." 

Postal  reform  was  sold  to  Congress  and 
to  the  American  people,  both  from  within 
and  outside  Congress,  principally  on  the 
basis  that  only  total  reform  of  the  Post 
Office  could,  and  would,  eliminate  postal 
deficits. 

It  so  happens  that  on  August  6,  1970, 
during  final  debate  on  the  conference 
report  on  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act, 
I  attempted  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  solution  of  the  conferees 
for  getting  rid  of  the  so-called  postal  def- 
icit. In  pointing  out  that  the  bill  called 
for  generous  appropriations  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  to  cover  so-called  pub- 
lic service  costs  and  to  reimburse  the 
Postal  Service  for  "revenue  foregone"  for 
handling  free  and  reduced  rate  mail,  I 
stated: 

It  does  not  take  a  lot  of  acumen  to  figure 
out  that  the  new  Postal  Service  can  be  self- 
sustaining — completely  free  of  deficit — as 
long  aa  it  has  a  pipeline  out  the  back  door 
pumping   up   money  from   the  public  well. 

I  concluded  my  statement  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  conference  report  as  follows: 

I  am  convinced  beyond  any  doubt  that 
thU  so-called  reform  legislation  will  result 
in  less  postal  service  to  the  American  people 
and  at  a  much  higher  cost. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recite  this  bit  of  past 
history  only  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
into  proper  perspective  the  observations 
I  now  make  that  are  based  on  a  careful 
examination  of  the  Postal  Service  budget 
figures  contained  in  the  President's 
budget  message  submitted  to  Congress 
on  February  4. 
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coming  June  30,  the  Postal  Servli 
already    received    appropriations 
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$1,373  billion  to  cover  so-called 
service  and  "revenue  foregone" 
and  an  additional  $105  million  sipple- 
mental  appropriation  to  cover  "r^enue 
foregone"  on  the  temporary  rates 
were  scheduled  to  go  into  effect  Jajkuaiy 
5.  The  budget  indicates  there  will  a|e  two 
further  supplemental  requests  for  fiscsd 
year  1974.  One  request  is  for  $284  nfillion 
to  cover  the  Postal  Service's  unfinded 
liability  in  the  civil  service  retir(  orient 
program,  and  the  other  is  a  $235  n  illion 
supplemental  request  because  of  tl  ;  de- 
lay in  postal  rate  increases  from  Ja  uary 
5  to  March  2. 

Assuming  the  two  additional  si  }ple- 
mentals  are  granted,  the  Federal  1  reas- 
ury  will  have  f  unneled  nearly  $2  t  llion 
of  Federal  tax  revenues  into  the  1  ostal 
Service  in  1974.  Yet,  astoim<  ingly 
enough,  even  with  this  massive  Fi  ieral 
payment,  the  Postal  Service  estii  lates 
a  net  operating  loss  of  $385  millic  i  for 
this  fiscal  year. 

There  is  only  one  clear,  unmists  ^able 
conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from 
these  budget  figures.  In  fiscal  year  1974, 
the  third  full  year  of  operation  (  '  the 
new  Postal  Corporation,  the  total  <  eflcit 
of  the  Postal  Service — that  is,  the  total 
difference  between  operating  rev  nues 
and  operating  expenses — amoun  i  to 
over  $2.3  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  deficit  is  more  than 
$1  billion  higher — more  than  twl  e  as 
much,  if  you  please — than  the  li  rgest 
deficit  ever  incurred  by  the  old  Po:  ;  Of- 
fice Department.  A  $2.3  billion  (  eficit 
certainly  destroys  the  main  prem  le  of 
the  Kappel  Commission  study,  '  hich 
confidently  concluded  that  the  ]  ostal 
deficit  would  be  ended  within  s(  ireral 
years  after  the  Corporation  was  u  ider- 
way.  If  nothing  else,  this  deficit  s  lould 
make  us  admit  that  Congress  was  !  )ld  a 
bad  bill  of  goods  when  it  was  pre£  ured 
into  reforming  the  Postal  Service  nder 
the  guise  of  getting  rid  of  postal  de  Icits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply  cone  med 
that  unless  proper  action  is  taken,  t  lings 
will  get  much  worse  in  the  future  and 
"the  pipeline  out  the  back  door  f  imp- 
ing up  money  from  the  public  well'  that 
I  talked  about  in  1970,  will  have  no  hut- 
off  valve. 

Since  the  so-called  break-even  con- 
cept was  so  heavily  touted  back  in  L970, 
the  conferees  on  the  Postal  Reorga  liza- 
tion  Act  were  careful  to  provide  i  ,  the 
act  only  three  specific  and  narrow]  '  de- 
fined authorizations  for  approprii  Aons 
from  the  Federal  Treasury.  Thes  au- 
thorizations were  for  transitiona  ex- 
penses, a  fixed  amount  to  cover  so-(  illed 
public  service  costs,  and  an  authoriz  ,tion 
for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Pos- 
tal Service  for  the  revenue  lost  in  lan- 
dling  free  and  reduced-rate  mail.  *;  hese 
moneys  were  routinely  appropriat  d  In 
the  regular  appropriation  bill  last   rear. 


Nevertheless,  an  additional  $105 


lion  was  pumped  into  the  Postal  St  -vice 


in  the  supplemental  appropriatioi 


last  December,  in  response  to  the  re  uest 
of  the  Postal  Service  for  additional  rev- 
enue foregone"  to  cover  the  tempi  rary 


mil- 


bill 


postal  rates  which  were  scheduled  to  go 
into  effect  on  January  5. 

Not  only  was  there  no  authorization 
in  the  law  for  this  type  of  appropriation, 
but  obviously  since  temporary  rates  were 
ordered  postponed  for  two  months  by 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  the  amount 
appropriated  in  advance  was  overesti- 
mated. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  President's 
budget  indicates  that  the  Postal  Service 
will  ask  for  an  additional  supplemental 
appropriation  this  year  of  $284  million  to 
cover  its  liabilities  to  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement fund.  There  is  no  authorization 
anywhere  in  the  law  for  this  type  of  an 
appropriation. 

The  budget  also  indicates  that  the 
Postal  Service  will  request  a  $235  million 
supplemental  to  reimburse  it  for  the  de- 
lay which  the  Cost  of  Uving  Council 
ordered  in  the  imposition  of  temporary 
postal  rates.  There  is  no  authorization 
in  the  law  for  this  tyi>e  of  appropriation, 
either. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  this  Con- 
gress is  to  continue  appropriating  moneys 
to  the  Postal  Service,  it  should  confine 
itself  to  appropriating  only  those 
amounts  that  have  been  specifically  au- 
thorized in  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act. 

The  dam  has  already  been  breached 
with  the  $105  million  last  year  for  which 
there  is  no  authorization,  and  If  the 
Postal  Service  gets  the  two  additional 
unauthorized  appropriations  it  will  re- 
quest, the  Congress  will  be  on  the  way 
to  pumping  the  public  well  dry  in  bailing 
out  the  Postal  Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  something  we 
can  do  to  bring  order  out  of  what  is  be- 
coming a  fiscal  nightmare  and  at  the 
same  time  make  the  Postal  Service  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  and  wishes  of 
the  people  of  this  country. 

Last  year  the  House  passed  H.R.  2990, 
which  provides,  in  essence,  that  all  ap- 
propriations to  the  Postal  Service  must 
be  previously  authorized  in  separate  leg- 
islation from  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee.  In  other  words.  It 
requires  an  annual  authorization  bill  for 
the  Postal  Service  similar  to  the  proce- 
dures we  now  use  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment, NASA,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, USIA.  and  a  number  of  other 
departments  and  agencies. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  only 
through  this  type  of  annual,  careful  scru- 
tiny of  all  postal  operations  and  all  as- 
pects of  Postal  Service  spending,  can 
Congress  recapture  some  measure  of  con- 
trol over  the  Postal  Service  and  over 
burgeoning  postal  deficits. 

H.R.  2990.  approved  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing rate  in  the  House,  has  been  languish- 
ing in  the  Senate  committee  since  July 
13,  1973.  I  would  hope  for  the  sake  of 
the  American  taxpayers  that  the  leader- 
ship of  that  committee  would  see  fit, 
before  this  Congress  adjourns,  to  favor- 
ably report  the  bill  so  that  it  can  be  en- 
acted this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  the  following  article  bearing  on 
this  subject  from  the  March  1974  issue 
of  Dun's,  the  national  business  publica- 
tion: 


Is    BiTSINXaS    SlTBSIDIEIIfC    THE    POST    OmCK? 

Amid  »U  their  worries  about  the  rising 
co6t  of  food,  fuel  and  other  essential  goods, 
Americans  are  being  confronted  these  days 
with  still  another  costly  phenomenon  the 
astronomical  rise  In  postal  rates.  The  $3- 
bllllon  dlrect-maU  Industry  has  seen  its 
postal  bill  rise  by  more  than  80%  in  the  past 
three  years.  Second-class-mall  charges  have 
gone  up  60%  over  the  same  period.  And  since 
1971,  the  cost  of  mailing  a  first-class  letter 
has  gone  from  6  cents  to  a  dime  (effective 
this  month) — an  incredible  66%  hike.  "At 
the  rate  they  are  going,"  charges  Wyoming's 
Oale  McOee,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Post 
OfBce  C!ommlttee,  "we  will  be  paying  38  cents 
for  a  first-class  letter  by  the  i980s." 

From  the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic, 
the  Founding  Fathers  established  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  government-subsidized  postal  sys- 
tem run  as  a  public  service.  Not  only  did 
cheap  postal  rates  foster  trade  and  commerce, 
the  thinking  went,  but  they  encouraged 
literacy  and  education  through  the  prolifera- 
tion of  publications  that  benefited  from  low 
rates.  Congress  wrote  this  principle  into  law 
In  1794,  and  reiterated  It  at  least  half  a  dozen 
times  over  the  next  160  years. 

Then  In  1970,  at  the  urging  of  the  White 
House,  Congress  made  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
an  Independent  agency — one,  moreover,  that 
would  pay  Its  own  way.  The  change  seemed 
reasonable  and  businesslike.  The  government 
was  losing  billions  of  dollars  each  year  in 
runnmg  the  post  office.  So  what  could  be 
more  natural  than  cutting  the  post  office 
loose  to  make  It  on  its  own. 

DISASTROUS   CONSEQITENCES 

Since  then,  the  Independent  Postal  Serv- 
ice has  pursued  self-sufficiency  with  a  ven- 
geance. And  the  consequences  could  be  dis- 
astrous for  both  business  and  the  nation. 
First  of  all.  It  could  affect  the  profits  of  such 
divergent  businesses  as  retailers,  mail-order 
houses  and  even  banks  and  insurance  com- 
panies. For  the  more  It  costs,  the  more  re- 
luctant the  average  wage  earner  will  be  to 
tear  a  coupon  out  of  a  newspaper  and  send 
away  for  a  new  product,  or  to  Inquire  about 
a  new  insurance  policy  or  bank  service.  As 
for  the  direct-mail  Industry,  business  uses 
it  to  promote  everything  from  appliances  and 
automobiles  to  travel  and  theater  produc- 
tions. An  estimated  (45  billion  of  the  nation's 
Oross  National  Product  Is  generated  through 
direct  mall.  "Each  piece  of  direct  mail,"  says 
New  York's  Democratic  Congressman  James 
Hanley,  "Is  a  seed  that  could  ultimately  raise 
our  GNP.  It  Is  obviously  productive  or  busi- 
ness wouldn't  use  it  so  much." 

The  nation's  magazines,  which  have  been 
hard  hit  by  the  rise  In  second-class  mall 
rates,  are  also  essential  to  the  economy.  The 
demise  of  both  Life  and  Look,  for  example, 
cost  thousands  of  Jobs  in  such  varied  indus- 
tries as  paper,  printing,  advertising  and 
trucking — as  well  as  publishing.  These  huge 
publications  decided  to  give  up  following  the 
first  big  boost  In  second-class  rates  in  1971. 
In  the  case  of  Look,  the  rate  boost  would 
have  cost  $6  million. 

With  an  additional  16%  rate  hike  for  sec- 
ond-class mall  going  into  effect  this  month, 
dozens  of  marginal  magazines  are  expected 
to  go  under — taking  with  them  thousands  of 
Jobs  In  many  industries.  The  victims  might 
not  only  be  such  well-known  publications  as 
National  Review.  Commentary  and  the  New 
Republic,  but  dozens  of  magazines  that  cater 
to  business,  religious,  agricultural  and  other 
special  groups.  According  to  economic  con- 
sulting firm  Richard  J.  Barber  Associates, 
the  nation's  magazines  will  be  paying  $341 
mUllon  more  In  postal  rates  in  1977  than 
they  were  In  1971. 

When  pressed.  Postmaster  Oeneral  Elmer 
T.  Klassen  will  concede  that  some  In- 
dustries might  suffer  because  of  rising  mall 
costs.  But  this,  he  argues.  Is  not  his  prob- 
lem.  Klassen   is   equally   disdainful   of  the 
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fV>undlng  Fathers'  insistence  on  cheap  postal 
rates  to  foster  conunerce  and  education. 
"We  art  a  materlals-handUng  business,"  he 
insists,  "that  can  be  made  self-sustaining." 

OutspokMi  Elmer  Klassen,  a  former  pres- 
ident of  American  Can  Co.,  was  tapped  to 
bead  the  Postal  Service  two  years  ago  be- 
cause of  his  long  years  of  experience  in 
labor  negotiations.  With  85%  of  the  Postal 
Service's  budget  going  for  labor,  the  White 
House  believed  that  Klassen,  who  was  Amer- 
ican Can's  top  labor  troubleshooter  for 
many  years,  would  be  the  Weal  man  to 
solve  the  post  office's  troublesome  union 
problems. 

Klassen's  solution,  however,  was  to  buy  the 
postal  workers  off — at  the  expense  of  the 
postal  customer.  Despite  wage  controls  and 
Klassen's  rhetoric  about  putting  the  post 
office  on  a  businesslike  basis,  the  1973  con- 
tract was  far  and  away  the  best  contract 
the  postal  unions  had  ever  negotiated. 

The  Cost  of  Living  CouncU  declared  that 
the  contract  was  within  the  wage  guidelines. 
But  It  Is  hardly  a  secret  in  Washington  that 
the  package  far  exceeded  the  6.2%  wage/ 
fringe,  package  permitted  under  the  regula- 
tions. On  wages,  the  postal  workers  got  a 
12%  Increase  over  two  years — plus  an  all- 
Important  coet-of-llvlng  kicker;  under  an 
escalator  clause,  the  workers  wUl  get  a  1% 
wage  boost  for  every  2%  rise  In  the  cost  of 
living.  With  prices  rising  at  an  annual  rate 
of  8%-9%.  this  could  mean  an  additional 
4%  pay  hike  for  each  year  of  the  contract. 
"It  could  turn  out  to  be  a  20%  wage  boost," 
smiles  President  James  Rademacher  of  the 
National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 

Buying  off  the  unions  was  not  exactly 
what  the  White  House  had  In  mind  when 
It  tapped  the  seemingly  tough-minded  Klas- 
sen to  run  the  post  office.  What  the  White 
House  did  not  realize,  of  course,  was  that 
this  was  the  time-honored  way  of  doing 
business  in  the  can  industry  In  Klassen's 
time.  Instead  of  taking  a  strike  by  the  steel- 
workers  over  wages  or  the  thorny  Issue  of 
productivity,  the  can  negotiators  would 
simply  grant  the  demands  and  pass  them 
along  to  the  form  of  a  price  tocrcase  to  cus- 
tomers. Klassen  insists  that  there  was  no 
other  way  out  to  dealing  with  the  postal 
workers  either.  "We  had  no  choice  but  to 
give  the  luilons  what  they  wanted,"  he  In- 
sists. "Otherwise,  they  would  have  gone  on 
strike." 

One  thtog  Congress  did  have  to  mtod  when 
It  made  the  postal  service  todependent  was 
that  mall  service  would  surely  Improve.  But 
Just  the  opposite  has  happened.  True,  the 
post  office  Improved  Its  handltog  of  the 
Christmas  maU  crush  last  year  after  a  dis- 
astrous 1972.  But  along  with  that,  it  has 
already  cut  service,  and  Klassen  plans  to  cut 
even  more.  Almost  900  post  offices  around 
the  country  have  been  closed  down  to  the 
past  three  years,  and  late-afternoon  pickups 
have  been  ellmtoated  In  many  communities. 
Now  Klassen  Is  prepared  to  do  away  with 
such  "frUls"  as  Saturday  service  and  special 
delivery.  "It  used  to  be  said,"  argues  Klas- 
sen, "that  the  world  would  come  to  an  end 
If  the  banks  were  closed  on  Saturdays;  it 
didn't.  That  is  why  I  believe  that  the  Amer- 
ican public  can  be  tratoed  to  do  without 
Saturday  mall  deliveries.  I  also  believe,"  he 
continues,  "that  special  delivery  will  even- 
tually be  eliminated. 

There  Is  a  widespread  feeling,  to  fact,  that 
Klassen  might  find  the  energy  crisis  a  con- 
venient excuse  for  stepptog  up  his  plans  to 
cut  back  Saturday  service.  Since  the  200,000 
mall  trucks  obviously  tise  gasoline.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  argue  with  such  a  decision. 
"Remember,"  potots  out  John  Jay  Daly,  senior 
vice  president  of  the  Direct  Mall  Marketing 
Association,  "that  when  Lucky  Strike  Green 
went  to  war.  It  never  came  back.  That  Is 
what  wm  happen  with  Satxirday  deliveries. 
If  they  are  ellmtoated  because  of  the  energy 
crisis." 


NO  BND  IN  SIGHT 

The  sharp  rate  tocreases  and  service  cut- 
backs notwithstanding,  the  postal  service  Is 
still  a  long  way  from  pay  tog  Its  way.  To  make 
up  for  its  present  deficit.  It  Is  still  receiving 
some  $900  million  a  year  from  the  federal 
treasury.  Moreover,  costs  seem  sure  to  keep 
rising.  For  money  was  not  the  only  thing  the 
postal  workers  got  to  their  record-breaking 
1973  contract. 

Klassen  also  agreed  to  a  no-layoff  clause 
that  guarantees  a  lifetime  Job  for  the  more 
than  700,000  employees  of  the  Postal  Service, 
a  move  that  can  only  lead  to  tocreased  costs 
and  Inefficiency.  Besides  that,  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice now  pays  65%  of  the  employees'  health 
insurance  and  100%  of  their  life  tosurance 
premiums.  For  the  rest  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, the  employer  contribution  Is  40%  and 
50%,  respectively.  "Theae  i^reakthroughs 
worry  me,"  says  a  hlgh-ranktog  member  of 
the  House  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mittee, "because  they  could  soon  spread  to 
the  rest  of  the  federal  civil  service.  And  that 
will  cost  the  taxpayers  billions." 

These  milestones  are  mere  drops  to  the 
bucket  compared  to  Rademacher's  next  bar- 
galntog  goal :  assumption  by  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice of  the  7%  contribution  to  pension  costs 
that  Is  now  deducted  from  the  employee's 
pay.  If  he  is  successful.  It  would  cost  the 
Postal  Service  $500  million.  And  If  Klassen's 
present  course  Is  any  clue,  the  cost  would  l)e 
passed  on  to  maU  users  In  the  form  of  still 
higher  rates.  "Klassen  doesn't  worry  that 
much  about  costs,"  snaps  J.  Edward  Day,  who 
was  Postmaster  Oeneral  in  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
mtolstratlon,  "because  he  can  always  tack 
them  on  to  the  rates." 

That  Klassen  does  not  worry  much  about 
costs  seems  evident  In  the  style  In  which  he 
has  decorated  his  office.  Accordtog  to  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  Klassen  spent  $48.- 
500  to  furnish  his  office  and  an  additional 
$130,600  to  outfit  the  lavish  reception  area. 
He  also  had  a  kitchen  installed  to  the  tune 
of  $45,000.  "It  might  be  expected  that  the 
Postmaster  General  would  spend  most  of  his 
time  In  these  fancy  surroundtogs,"  complains 
Iowa  Congressman  H.R.  Gross,  the  House 
Post  Office  Committee's  ranking  Republican. 
"But  he  spent  $12,900  for  travel  to  fiscal 
1973." 

Nor  was  cost-consciousness  an  evident  con- 
cern when  the  Postal  Service  bought  Its 
spanking  new  headquarters  building  In 
Washington's  L'Enfant  Plaza,  an  office/hotel 
complex  that  was  having  difficulty  leasing 
Its  space.  The  Postal  Service  paid  some  $30 
million  for  the  buUdlng  to  L'Enfant  Plaza. 
Inc.,  which  Is  headed  by  retired  Air  Force 
Oeneral  Elwood  ("Pete")  Quesada,  a  weU- 
connected  Washtogton  wire  puller  who  once 
headed  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency.  "On  a 
square-foot  basis,"  charges  New  Mexico's 
Democratic  Senator  Joseph  Montoya,  "this  Is 
the  most  expensive  office  space  to  Washing- 
ton." 

Of  course,  Klassen's  bustoess  performance 
at  American  Can  was  not  exactly  a  stellar  one 
either.  Under  his  leadership,  the  company's 
earnings  slid  from  $4.12  to  1966,  the  year  he 
took  over,  to  $3.48  a  share  in  1969.  The  earn- 
ings of  arch-rival  Continental  Can  Co.  rose 
from  $2.54  to  $3.18  a  share  during  the  same 
period.  At  that  potot,  Klassen  took  early  re- 
tirement to  go  to  Washington  as  Deputy 
Postmaster  General.  "That  Job  to  Washtog- 
ton was  a  face  saver  for  Klassen,"  says  a 
promtoent  Wall  Street  analyst.  "The  direc- 
tors wanted  him  out  and  so  they  used  their 
contacts  with  the  new  Nixon  Administration 
to  get  him  the  post  office  Job." 

What  makes  the  Postal  Service  situation 
even  more  disturbing  Is  the  fact  that  there 
Is  no  real  check  on  Its  costs.  Unlike  other 
government-granted  monopolies  such  as  the 
telephone,  transportation  and  power  com- 
panies, there  Is  no  overseeing  watchdog  such 
as  the  Federal  Communications,  Interstate 
Commerce   or  Federal   Power   Commissions. 


Congress  somehow  neglected  to  provide  one 
for  the  Postal  Service  to  Its  rush  to  cut  it 
loose  from  the  government. 

True,  the  Postal  Service  must  have  its  rate 
increases  approved  by  the  newly  created 
Postal  Rate  Commission.  The  Conunisslon, 
however,  seems  little  more  than  a  captive  of 
the  agency  it  Is  supposed  to  regulate.  In- 
credible as  It  may  seem.  Its  decisions  are 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Postal  Service.  From  the  begin- 
ntog,  moreover.  It  has  been  plagued  by  a 
heavy  turnover  of  commissioners — there 
have  been  three  chairmen  durtog  the  past 
year — who  know  little  or  nothing  about  the 
Postal  Service.  "The  Rate  Conamlsslon." 
points  out  Victor  Smiroldo.  Counsel  to  the 
House  Post  Office  Committee,  "does  not  have 
the  muscle  to  examine  the  expenditures  of 
the  Postal  Service.  So  it  merely  takes  the 
Postmaster  General's  word  on  costs  and  ap- 
portions the  needed  revenue  tocrease  to  pay 
for  them  among  the  various  classes  of  mail." 

The  Postal  Service's  huge  outlays  for 
labor-saving  equipment  are  a  case  in  point. 
With  a  great  deal  of  fanfare.  It  has  spent 
$1.5  billion  for  mechanization  during  the 
past  two  fiscal  years.  StUl,  the  percentage  of 
its  outlays  going  to  labor — some  85''; — Is  no 
less  than  before  the  program  began.  "There 
are  no  dramatic  breakthroughs  in  bringing 
that  85%  figure  down,"  admits  Darrell 
Brown.  Senior  Assistant  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral for  Labor  Relations,  "because  mechani- 
zation Is  not  movtog  as  fast  as  we  would 
like." 

Whatever  its  faults,  the  post  office  does 
have  a  knack  for  knowing  whom  not  to  an- 
tagonize. For  probably  the  best  mall  service 
in  the  nation  is  given  to  the  National  Press 
BuUdlng  in  downtown  Washtogton,  which 
gets  no  less  than  five  pickups  a  day.  Here 
are  located  the  offices  of  some  of  the  na- 
tion's most  Influential  newsmen,  whose  ire. 
It  goes  without  saying,  coxild  bode  Ul  for  the 
Postal  Service.  "We  make  a  very  special  ef- 
fort in  the  press  bulldtog."  admits  Thomas 
W.  Chadwick,  the  Postal  Services  consumer 
advocate.  "After  all,  a  man's  copy  has  got  to 
move." 

THE    COMING   BATTli 

In  the  face  of  the  post  office's  seemingly 
uncontrollable  costs,  then,  the  rate  spiral 
could  be  endless.  But  Klassen  Is  runntog 
toto  Increastog  opposition  to  his  policies, 
both  In  and  out  of  government.  And  Con- 
gress Is  already  beglnntog  to  listen. 

Last  year,  with  Klassen  turning  a  deaf 
ear  to  their  cries,  the  nation's  hardpressed 
magazines  and  dIrect-maU  todustry  went  to 
Congress  to  get  some  relief  frtwn  their  plight. 
They  managed  to  get  through  the  House 
Post  Office  Committee  a  bill  that  would 
stretch  the  orlgtoal  127%  hike  In  second- 
class  rates  from  five  years  to  ten  years.  With 
the  general  public  also  exercised  about  ris- 
ing maU  costs  and  decltotog  service,  they 
seemed  well  on  their  way  to  getting  the  bUl 
through  Congress. 

At  this  point.  Klassen  started  fighting. 
Recognlztog  that  he  was  unschooled  In  the 
folkways  of  Capitol  HUl,  he  left  the  massive 
lobbying  effort  to  the  professionals — of  which 
he  had  many.  For  the  PosUl  Service's  lob- 
bying/public relations  budget  is  second  only 
to  that  of  the  Pentagon:  $2.3  million  for  a 
staff  of  68.  In  addition  to  that.  Klassen  has 
seen  fit  to  retain  the  New  York  public  rela- 
tions firm  of  Bumaford  &  Co..  which  did 
extensive  work  for  him  at  American  Can  Co. 
Thus  far.  Bumaford — without  competitive 
bidding — has  received  some  $821,000  from 
the  PosUl  Service  under  Klassen's  aegis.  As 
If  all  this  high -price  muscle  were  not  enough. 
Klassen  hired  away  Norman  Halllday.  the 
magazine  Industry's  crack  lobbyist,  and  made 
him  Assistant  Postmaster  General  for  Con- 
gressional Relations. 

Knowtog  that  the  bill  would  be  enacted  If 
it  ever  hit  the  House  floor.  Klassen's  high- 
priced  lobbyists  shrewdly  concentrated  their 
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fli«  on  the  Rules  Committee.  (Xren 
a  Committee  haa  reported  out  a  bUl. 
not  go  to  the  floor  unless  It  gets 
Rules,   which   controls  the  flow  of 
tlon.)  The  stratecy  worked.  Bombard<  1 
arguments  that  such  a  stretch-out 
a  "windfall"  for  Reader't  Dif/est, 
77ie  Wall  Street  Journal,  Rul< 
measure   by   a   hairbreadth    vote   of 
flve.  "Eyerytoody  seemed  to  forget 
the  little  magazines  that  might  ero 
says  Victor  SmlroMo.  "They  Just  kep 
Ing  about  the  big  boys." 

But  the  battle  Is  far  from  over.  Th< 
rate  Increases  that  go  into  effect  this 
will  siirely  bring  Increased  pressure 
grees  to  stop  the  spiral.  And  that 
win  not  only  emanate  from  the 
where  the  publishing  and  correct-mail 
tries  are  so  heavily  concentrated, 
also  beginning  to  hear  from  the 
weeklies    and    dallies   suddenly 
their  rising  postal  costs. 

Just  a  few  of  the  projected  postal 
creases    for    small     newspapers:     /n 
(Michigan)  Ctob*,  218%;  Watertovm 
Dakota)  Public  Opinion.  300%;  and 
(North  Dakota)   News.  193%.  " 
ly"  points  out  Stephen  Kelly, 
The  Magazine  Publishers  AssoclatlOE 
fastest  way  to  make  Congress  see  th< 
Is  to  deliver  up  the  body  of  some  dew 
Ilea  tlon." 

Whether   that  happens  or   not,   th 
chance  right  now  to  roll  back  poeta; 
is    the   Senate.   The    generally 
Senate  Is  far  more  responsive  to  the 
tence  of  a  prolific  and  diversified  pres 
the  often  more  parochial  House.  Dema 
give  the  publishers  some  relief  have 
come  from  such  widely  divergent 
Massachusetts'    Edward    Kennedy    an< 
zona's  Barry  Goldwater.  If  the  1974 
turns  out  to  be  as  soft  as  nuiny 
are  predicting,  the  pressures  on 
ease  the  financial  burdens  of  the 
and    the    direct-mall    Industry    will 
Intensify. 

As  with   virtually  every  postal 
the  world,  the  resultant  deficit  wouk 
to  be  made  up  by  the  taxpayers.  But 
precisely    what    the   Founding   Fathe) 
tended  in  the  first  place.  "If  the 
giving  the   Postal   Service   tl.5  bUUoi 
budget  of  $300  billion  was  put  to  the 
argues  former  Deputy   Postmaster 
Frederick  Belen,  "I  am  sure  they 
for  picking  up  the  tab.  Klaaaen's 
making  a  materials  handling  business 
something  that  is  essentially  a  public 
simply  doesn't  make  sense." 
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DOMESTIC  POOD  PRICE  IMPi^T 
STATEMEST 


(Mr.  HEINZ  asked  and  was  glvet 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  ai 
point  in  the  Recoro  and  to  include 
neons  matter.) 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
ducing  today  the  Domestic  Pood 
Impact  Statement  Act  of  1974,  whlc  t 
quires  the  publicaticm  of  a 
Pood  Price  Impact  Statement"  b; 
Secretary  of  Commerce  prior  to  app  oval 
of  the  exports  of  any  American  agi  icul 
tural  commodity  in  excess  of  20  pe 
of  the  projected  crop.  No  one  nee 
mind  the  American  people  of  the 
judgment  used  by  the  administratii 
the  execution  of  the  Russian  wheat 
or  of   the  justifiable  public  susp: 
and  anger  aroused  over  their  outrageous 
and  costly  venture.  My  bill  is 
to  safeguard   the  country   against 
negative  effects  of  further  agricul  ural 
booanzM    that    disrupt    the    doa  estic 
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market  and  hurt  consumers  at  no  profit 
to  the  American  farmer. 

At  present,  commodities  exporters  are 
required  to  file  an  anticipated  ezptHl  re- 
port with  the  Department  of  Commerce 
at  the  time  each  foreign  sale  is  made. 
These  reports  show  that  1.3  billicm  bush- 
els of  our  current  wheat  crops  are  now 
slated  to  be  shipped  overseas  during  the 
market  year  July  1,  1973-July  30,  1974. 
This  is  over  70  percent  of  a  total  pro- 
jected wheat  crop  of  1.7  billion  bushels 
at  a  time  when  our  wheat  and  bread 
prices  are  at  an  alltime  high  and  going 
up  daily. 

Our  present  system  Is  Inadequate  for 
dealing  with  our  new  situation.  AH  we 
have  Is  a  reporting  system.  There  are  no 
safeguards.  E^ren  though  reports  are 
filed,  the  massive  exports  which  have 
driven  our  food  prices  through  the  roof, 
continue  to  go  out  on  schedule.  The 
record  shows  that  neither  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  nor  the  Agriculture 
Committee  of  Congress  are  willing  to 
take  any  action.  It  is  like  having  a  com- 
puterized alarm  system  which  records 
burglaries  and  catalogs  them  for  future 
reference.  The  present  system  makes  no 
connection  with  any  law  enforcement 
arm  charged  with  taking  action. 

Under  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1969,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
may  impose  export  controls,  if  there  is  a 
domestic  scarcity,  a  national  security  Im- 
pact, and  an  undesirable  foreign  policy 
effect.  Occasionally,  export  controls  are 
imposed  under  this  authority,  most  no- 
tably In  the  case  of  soybeans,  after  the 
price  Jimiped  from  $3.13  per  bushel  to 
over  $12  per  bushel  in  less  than  a  year. 

But  the  price  of  No.  2  wheat  recently 
Jumped  from  $2.64  per  bushel  to  $4.29 
per  bushel  from  July  to  October  1973. 
Last  Friday,  futures  on  No.  2  wheat 
closed  in  Chicago  at  $6.31.  Yet,  while 
we  still  have  reports,  no  one  is  taking 
action  on  controls.  I  think  it  Is  high  time 
we  stop  being  satisfied  with  reports  of 
fires  beh:ig  started,  and  start  demanding 
that  a  fire  department  get  to  work  before 
everything  goes  up. 

To  prevent  such  "fires,"  my  bill  would 
prohibit  all  commodity  exports  tmtil  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  has  approved 
each  individual  export  registration  state- 
ment. And  in  any  year  when  the  ap- 
proved export  niglstration  statements 
represent  20  percent  of  the  projected 
total  crop — or  such  lower  figure  as  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  may  set — ^no  fur- 
ther exports  can  be  approved  until  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  has  published  a 
"Domestic  Pood  Price  Impact  State- 
ment." In  this  statement,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  must  certify  that  additional 
exports  will  not.  first,  cause  domestic 
scarcity:  second,  have  direct  or  indirect 
adverse  Impact  on  U.S.  consumer  prices; 
or  third,  increase  U.S.  unemployment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  "Domestic  Pood 
Price  Impact  Statement"  will  be  the 
counterpart  of  the  environmental  im- 
pact statement,  which  has  been  an  effec- 
tive tool  in  saving  our  environment.  It 
will,  for  the  first  time,  require  a  high 
Oovemment  ofBclal  to  certify  to  the 
American  people,  before  our  food  goes 
overseas,  that  the  exports  will  not  take 
place  at  the  expense  of  the  American 


consxuier.  And  my  amendment  requires 
the  updating  of  this  statement  each  time 
an  additional  10  percent  of  any  crop  la 
registered  for  export. 

America  has  a  prime  role  in  feeding 
the  world's  poor  and  hungry  populations, 
and  we  can  and  should  continue  to  serve 

as  the  world's  breadbasket.  I  object and 

indignantly — to  the  secret  deals,  where 
a  handful  of  speculators  enrich  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  the  American 
taxpayers.  What  my  amendment  does. 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  force  these  speculators  to 
put  their  cards  on  the  table,  and  empower 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  represent 
the  American  people  in  these  transac- 
tions. 

Our  skyrocketing  food  prices  need  no 
documentation  and  excessive  exports  are 
clearly  the  major  contributing  factor.  In 
the  last  session  of  Congress  alone,  at  least 
80  bills  were  Introduced  to  deal  with  the 
food  price/export  problem.  To  my  knowl- 
edge, however,  none  of  these  bills  makes 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  directly  ac- 
countable to  the  American  people  to  end 
these  exports  at  the  expense  of  the  Amer- 
ican consumer.  My  bill  does  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  hope  It  will  be  promptly 
enacted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  my  bill  is 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

HJl.  13361 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Con- 
gress assembled.  That  this  act  shall  be  cited 
as  the  "Domestic  Food  Price  Impact  State- 
ment Act  of  1974." 

Sac.  a.  DzriMrnoNS.  As  used  in  this  title — 

(1)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce:  and 

(2)  the  terms  "agricultural  commodity" 
and  "commodity"  mean  any  raw  agricultural 
commodity  produced  in  the  United  States, 
including  flour,  meal,  and  oil  derived  from 
any  such  commodity. 

SZC.   3.  RCCISTaATION. 

(a)  No  agricultural  commodity  may  be 
exported  to  any  foreign  country  unless  (1) 
the  person  exporting  such  commodity  has 
submitted  an  export  registration  statement 
to  the  Secretary,  and  (2)  the  Secretary  has 
approved  such  statement. 

(b)  An  export  registration  statement  shall 
be  in  such  form,  shall  contain  such  Informa- 
tion, and  shall  be  submitted  at  such  times 
as  the  Secretary  may,  by  regulation,  require 
for  the  orderly  administration  of  his  func- 
tions under  this  title. 

SZC.  4.  EXPOHT  LlMITATIOH. 

(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 
the  Secretary  may  not  approve  an  export 
registration  statement  for  a  quantity  of  a 
ooounodlty  which,  when  added  to  the 
quantity  of  such  commodity  already  ap- 
proved for  export  during  the  crop  year  (for 
the  commodity  concerned)  In  which  the  ex- 
port will  occur,  exceeds  20  per  centum  (or 
such  lower  per  centum  as  may  be  established 
under  section  6(a))  of  the  Secretary's  esti- 
mate of  the  level  of  domestic  production  of 
that  commodity  for  that  crop  year. 

(b)  The  limitation  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  commodity 
with  respect  to  which  the  Secretary  causes 
to  be  published  a  Domestic  Food  Price  Im- 
pact Statement  which  contains  the  Secre- 
tary's certification  that — 

( 1 )  the  domestic  production  of  such  com- 
modity will  be  sufficient  to  Insure  against 
domestic  scarcity: 

(2)  exports  In  excess  of  the  limitation  will 
not  have  any  direct  or  indirect  Impact  on 
consumer  prices  In  the  United  States:  and 

(3)  such  exports  will  not  result  in  in- 
creased unemployment  in  the  United  States. 
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SZC.  6.  ABDITIONAI.  Ll»«TrAT10NS  AI«)  Rz- 
ginaZMKIfTS. 

(a)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation  es- 
UbUsh  a  limitation  lower  than  20  per  centtmi 
for  any  commodity  for  the  purpose  of  section 
4(a)  if  he  (1)  deternUnes  such  lower  limita- 
tion to  be  necessary  to  insure  against 
domestic  scarcity,  consumer  price  inflation, 
or  increased  unemployment  caused  by  ex- 
port*.  and  (2)  causes  such  determination  to 
be  published. 

(b)  Whenever  the  level  of  exports  of  a 
commodity  covered  by  expert  registraOon 
statements  increases  by  10  per  centum,  and 
thereafter  whenever  the  level  of  exporta  of 
such  commodity  increases  by  any  multiple 
of  10  per  centum,  of  the  estimated  domestic 
production  of  that  commodity  above  the 
limitation  established  under  section  4(a)  or 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
may  not  approve  any  additional  export  regis- 
tration statement  for  such  commodity  unless 
he  first  publishes  another  Domestic  Pood 
Price  Impact  Statement  containing  the  cer- 
tifications referred  to  section  4(b)  with 
respect  to  such  increased   level  of  exports. 

SZC.    6.    ADMINISTRATrVE    RZVISION    OF    ESTI- 

MATZS  OB  LiMrrATioNS.  The  Secretary  may 
revise  upward  or  downward  his  estimate  of 
domestic  production  or  any  limitation  es- 
tablished by  him  If  he  determines  on  the 
basis  of  new  information  that  the  estimate 
or  Umitation  orlginaUy  established  was  er- 
roneous or  that  such  estimate  or  Umitation 
should  be  revised  tor  other  reasons. 

Sec.  7.  CoNSOXTATioN.  In  carrying  out  his 
functloiu  under  thU  title,  the  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
the  purpose  of  estimating  domestic  produc- 
tion of  and  demand  for  agricultural  com- 
modities and  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
the  purpoee  of  determining  possible  price  and 
employment  effects  of  various  export  leveU 
of  such  commodities. 

Szc.  8.  Administration.  The  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  issue  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

Szc.  9.  AppucABnJTT.  This  title  appUes  to 
agricultural  conunodltles  planted  for  harvest 
In  1974  and  subsequent  years,  except  that 
section  3  of  this  title  does  not  apply  to  any 
quantity  of  an  agricultural  conmiodlty  ex- 
ported ptirsuant  to  a  contract  entered  into 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 


IjEave  op  absence 

By  unamimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Cohen  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
AaENDS),  for  today,  on  account  of  the 
Ditchley  Conference  at  London,  Eng- 
land. 

Mr.  Mahon  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  accoimt  of  death 
in  his  immediate  family. 


Mr.  EiLBEKG,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  HiCKS.  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  PuQUA,  for  5  minutes  .today. 
Mr.  Owens,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Gross,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  an  article. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Beard)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Shoup  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Whuehtrst  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HUBER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Archer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScHERLE  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Mayne  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Owens)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  DE  Lugo  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Natcher. 

Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  PiSHER  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  MiNiSH. 

Mr.  O'Neill. 

Mr.  Meeds. 

Mr.  Murtha. 

Mr.  MuRPHT  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  BxTRKE  of  Massachusetts. 


following    title,    which    was    thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  5450.  An  act  to  amend  the  Marine 
Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act 
of  1972,  in  order  to  implement  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Convention  on  the  Prevention 
of  Marine  Pollution  by  Dumping  of  Wastes 
and  Other  Matter,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Adams  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
OwxHs),  for  30  minutes,  on  March  12; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarics 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Beard)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr.  Railsback,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Lent,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Owens)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter:) 


SENATE  BILUS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fc^owlng 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  1688.  An  act  to  protect  the  clvUlan  em- 
ployees of  the  executive  branch  of  the  UjB. 
Oovemment  In  the  enjoyment  of  their  con- 
stitutional rights  and  to  prevent  unwar- 
ranted governmental  invasions  of  their 
privacy;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

S.  2747.  An  act  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  Increase  the  mini- 
mum wage  rate  under  that  act,  to  expand 
the  coverage  of  the  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  16  minutes  pjn.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday.  March  12,  1974,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


CONTRACrrUAL     ACTIONS,     CALEN- 
DAR  YEAR    1973,   TO   PACILITATE 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
The  cnerk  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives submits  the  following  report  for 
printing  in  the  Congressional  Record 
pursuant  to  section  4(b)  of  PubUc  Law 
85-S04: 

National  AzaonAtrncs  akd 

SPACZ  AOMimSTKATTOIf, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  7.  1974. 
Hon.  Cazi.  Albzst, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deaz  Mb.  Spzakzk:  This  Is  a  report  to  the 
Congress  pursuant  to  Section  4  of  the  Act 
Of  August  28,  1958  (72  Stat.  972;  50  UJS.C. 
1431-35),  submitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  pursuant  to  Rule 
XL  of  that  House. 

During  calendar  year  1973,  the  NaUonal 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  act- 
ing through  its  Contract  Adjustment  Board, 
uUUzed  the  authority  of  the  above-cited 
statute  as  foUows: 

a.  Under  date  of  AprU  10,  1973.  the  Board 
authorized  a  partial  adjustment  of  a  con- 
tract with  Tenco  Services,  Inc.,  for  (q>eration 
and  maintenance  of  a  steam  generating 
plant  for  NASA.  The  adjustment  was  grant- 
ed on  the  basis  that  the  company  incurred 
a  loss  as  a  result  of  the  Government's  failure 
to  cancel  an  original  contract  solicitation, 
and  to  Issue  a  new  solicitation,  containing 
Information  as  to  what  NASA  considered  ap- 
plicable wage  rates  f<M-  one  category  of  em- 
ployees under  the  contract  should  be.  The 
amoxmt  of  the  adjustment  was  $14,930.36. 

b.  Under  date  of  July  24,  1973.  the  Board 
authorized  a  partial  adjustment  of  a  con- 
tract with  Environmental  ResearA  As- 
sociates for  a  study  of  astronaut  restralnta 
and  moblUty  aids  in  a  weightless,  shirt- 
sleeve environment,  which  authorized  the 
use  of  Government-furnished  property  on  a 
no-cost  basis.  The  adjustment  was  granted 
on  the  grounds  that  the  company  and  NASA 
were  both  mistaken  as  to  the  material  fact 
of  who  was  to  bear  the  costs  of  disposition 
of  the  Govemment-fumlshed  property.  The 
amount  of  the  adjustment  was  $9,554. 

Sincerely. 

JaMSS  C.  FLXTCHXa. 

Administrator. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2005.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  propoaed  sup- 
plemental approprlaUons  for  fiscal  year  1974 
for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  (H.  Doc. 
No.  93-232):  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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aOM.  A  letter  from  the  President  |f  the 
TTnltod  States,  transmitting  »  propooe  I  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  fiscal  yei  ■  1074 
for  the  CItU  Aeronautics  Board  (H.  D  c.  No. 
93-233) :  to  the  Committee  on  Appropij^tlons 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2007.  A  letter  from  the  President  ht  the 
United  Stater  transmitting  propoae<  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  fiscal  yei  r  1974 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce  (H.  E»c.  No. 
93-234) :  to  the  Committee  on  Approprjlktiona 
and  ordered  to  be  printed.  | 

200S.  A  letter  from  the  President  If  the 
United  States,  transmitting  propose<i  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  fiscal  ytajt  1974 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  (If  Doc. 
No.  93-235):  to  the  Committee  on  Appefrpria- 
tlons  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  [ 

2000.  A  letter  from  the  President  <tf  the 
United  States,  transmitting  proposedT sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  fiscal  ye^  1974 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  (1 
No.  93-236) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appr 
tlons  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2010.  A  letter  from  the  President 
United  States,  transmitting  a  propoe 
plemental  appropriation  to  pay  clal 
judgmenU     rendered     against    the 
States    (H.   Doc.  No.   93-237);    to  the 
mlttee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered 
printed. 

2011.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
culttu«,  transmitting  the  annual  re| 
the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporatic 
the   1973   crop  year,   pursuant   to  7 
1508(a):  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcult 

2012.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Seel 
of   the    Interior    for    Management    an4 
Acting  Administrator.  American  Revo^ 
Btcentennlal    Administration,    transt 
a  report  on  a  possible  violation  of 
3879  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amen<: 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  j 
mission  and  the  Department  of  the  Inj 
pursuant    to    31    U.S.C.    665(1)  (2); 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

2013.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secret 
Defense,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
tion  and  operating  results  of  working 
funds  for  fiscal   year   1973,  pursuant 
U.S.C.  2308(1):  to  the  Committee  on 
Services. 

2014.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
latlon  to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
to  repeal  sections  which  Impose  certa^ 
strlctkms  on  enlisted  members  of  the 
Forces  and  on  members  of  military 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

301S.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Legl 
Affairs.  Department  of  the  Navy,  tri 
ting  nottce  of  the  Intention  of  the 
ment  of  the  Navy  to  donate  certain 
property  to  the  Warren  County  Chapi 
the    National    RaUway    HUtorical 
Warrenton,  N.C.,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2018.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assi 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Manpowej 
Bsscrrs  Affairs),  transmitting  a  draft  o:  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  Public  L«'  92- 
477,  auttaorlzlnc  at  Oovemment  ex  ense 
the  tran^KMtation  of  house  trailers  oi  mo- 
bile dwellings.  In  place  of  bouseb<A<  and 
personal  effects,  of  members  In  a  m  elng 
status,  and  the  additional  movements  (  '  de- 
pendents and  effects,  or  traUers,  of  hose 
members  In  such  a  status  for  more  tikn  1 
year,  to  make  It  retroactive  to  Februa  f  28, 
1961;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Sei|  ices. 

2017.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner^  r  tte 
District  of  Coliunbia,  transmitting  a  i  iport 
of  the  action  of  the  District  of  Colt  nbla 
Ooremaoent  on  the  recommendations  q  '  the 
Comwrtsston  on  the  Organization  of  thel  Sov- 


ernment  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2018.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  of  a 
survey  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture on  the  funding  needs  of  schools  for 
food  service  equipment,  pursuant  to  section 
6(e)  of  Public  Law  92-433;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

2019.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  listing  of  excess  defense  articles  to 
be  furnished  foreign  countries  on  a  grant 
basis  which  have  been  programed  for  the 
fiscal  year  1974  military  assistance  program 
since  the  last  report  and  which  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  fiscal  year  1974  military  assist- 
ance congressonal  presentation  material,  pur- 
suant to  section  8(d)  of  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act  Amendments  of  1971,  as  amended 
|22  use.  232lb(d)];  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2020.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  copies  of  international  agree- 
ments other  than  treaties  entered  Into  by  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  92- 
403;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2021.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, transmitting  a  report  on  negotiated  sales 
contracts  for  the  disposal  of  mineral  and  veg- 
etative materials  on  public  lands  during  the 
6  months  ended  Decemi>er  31,  1973,  pvirsuant 
to  30  HB.C.  602(b):  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2022.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Energy  Office,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  energy  con- 
Sfcrvation  progranvs  and  end  use  rationing  of 
fuels,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  C<Nn- 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2023.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  on  amendments  and 
modifications  to  contracts  in  connection  with 
the  national  defense  executed  by  the  Admin- 
istration during  calendar  year  1973,  pursuant 
to  SO  UB.C.  1434(a) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

2024.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
ordered  entered  In  the  cases  of  certain  aliens 
found  admissible  to  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  section  212(a)  (28)  (I)  (U)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  |8  U.S.C.  1182 
(a)  (28)  (I)  (11)  (b)  I:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

2020.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  in  cases  in  which  the  author- 
ity contained  in  section  212(d)(3)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was  exer- 
cised In  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant 
to  section  313(d)(8)  of  the  Act  (8  UJ9.C. 
1182(d)  (6)1:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

2026.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  Commander, 
Civil  Air  Patrol,  transmitting  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  for  calendar  year 
1973:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2027.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  on  a  study 
of  revenue  mechanisms  for  financing  mass 
transportation,  pursuant  to  section  138(b) 
of  Public  Law  93-87;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

3038.  A  letter  from  the  AdmlnUtrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  303(b)  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1968;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 


3030.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs;  transmitting  the  *«nMal  re- 
port of  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  fiscal 
year  1973,  pursuant  to  38  U.S.C.  314  (H.  Doc. 
No.  93-368) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Vaterans' 
Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
Illustrations. 

3030.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  approval  of  sites  for  production 
and  utUlzatlon  facilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

RECEIVXO    FaOM    THS    COMPTSOIXBB    GntnuL 

2031.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral Of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  problems  of  the  Upward  Bound 
program  in  preparing  disadvantaged  students 
for  a  postsecondary  education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2032.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  Improvements  needed  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy's  development  testing; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2033.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion's handling  of  reports  on  adverse  reac- 
tions from  the  use  of  drugs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  HATS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  923.  Resolution 
providing  additional  compensation  for  serv- 
ices performed  by  certain  employees  In  the 
House  Publications  Distribution  Service 
(Rept.  No.  93-889).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  971.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  11036.  A  bill  to 
declare  a  national  policy  of  converting  to  the 
metric  system  in  the  United  States,  and  to 
establish  a  National  Metric  Conversion  Board 
to  coordinate  the  voluntary  conversion  to 
the  metric  system  over  a  period  of  10  years. 
(Rept.  No.  93-880).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California:  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  H.R.  1715.  A  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Cpl.  Paul  C.  Almedeo.  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  Reserve;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
93-886).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FROEHLICH:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, H.R.  3534.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lester 
H.  Kroll;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-887). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Miss  JORDAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  5907.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  C^t. 
Bruce  B.  Schwartz,  UjB.  Army;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  93-888).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
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PUBUO  BILLB  AND  RESOLXTTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXTT.  pubUe 
bills  and  resolutioDa  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  ae  foUows: 

By  Mr.  CASXT  or  TaoBM  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  BnsuHMM  c<  Texas) : 

HJt.  13866.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Social  Seeorlty  Act  to  repeal  the  recently 
added  provision  for  the  eeteMlshmcnt  of 
nuffnmnsl  standards  Bsvlew  Organlsa- 
ttons  to  review  sarileM  covered  under  tlie 
medloare  and  DHtfloaUl  procnuna;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  DRINAN: 

HA.  13359.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  3  of 
title  S.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  protection  of  foreign  dlplomatle  mis- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HAarrntas: 
HJL  usee.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provide  for  temporary  suq>enslon  at 
certain  air  poUutlon  control  requirements; 
to  provide  for  coal  conversion:  and  for  other 
puipoeee.   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Oommeroe. 
ByMr.HSnnS: 
HJL    13861.   A    blU    to   Te<,ulre    flUng   of 
domestic  food  price   impact   statonent  in 
connection  with  exports  of  US.  commodi- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cor- 
rsnoy. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado   (tor 

hlmasU.  Mr.  AutmxoirG.  Mr.  Baon- 

lux,  and  Mr.  Xvaira  of  Colorado) : 

HA.  18363.  A  MU  to  provide  fhst  moneys 

doe  the  Btatae  nnder  the  pnrvlslMis  of  the 

mnma  LcMliiK  Ac*  oC  VtM,  m  amended. 

may  be  used  for  ynipoees  other  than  pubUe 

roads  and  schools:    to  the  Committee  on 

Interior  and  tnsnlsr  AAdts. 

By  Mr.  JOHRBOIf  at  Colorado  (for 
tianeslf  Mr.  Aumsom,  Mr.  Baoot- 
asav.  Mr.  Brawe  o<  Coloradai,  and 

SSES.  oCaBOHwai  . 

HA.  13363.  A  bill  to  provide  that  moneys 
due  the  States  xmder  the  provlslans  of  the 
Mineral  lieaalng  Aet  at  1990,  as  amended, 
dstlyed  txoBk.  the  devrtopment  of  oU  slulo 
resources,  may  be  used  for  other  puipoaea 
ottter  than  public  roads  and  schools;  to  the 
rnmyn\t*Mm  oa  interloT  and  Tnsnlar  Alfalrs. 
By  Mr.  KABTWMHniR: 
HA.  use*.  A  bOl  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  Statea  Ooda  to  raaaov*  the  eo^tratloa 
date  provided  la  PtdiUe  Law  83-140  whloh 
authortaed  the  creation  of  a  limited  copy- 
right in  sound  recordings  for  the  purpoaa 
vt  proteetlng  against  unatrttMrtaed  dtqiM'- 
•attoB  and  pliaoy  of  sound  reoordtnga:  to 
taersaae  the  ortminal  penaltlas  for  piraey 
and  counterfeiting  of  eound  reoordlnvs;  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
ttte  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LAlfDBtrM: 
HA.  inei.  A  MU  to  amend  the  Soeial 
Security  Amendments  at  1073;  to  the  Ooas- 
aiittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  CaUfornla   (for 
himself,  Mr.  AuaDuraaa.  Mr.  Biiaiaa. 
Mr.  Bau,  Mr.  OoooKUir,  MT.  Oooa- 
vim%,  Mr.  Knotnac  Mr.  Lmr.  Mr. 
O'Baaa.  Mr.  Pooblih  Mr.  Bamobli,  MT. 
Sox.  Mr.  Stasx.  Mr.  Wimr,  and  Mr. 
Totrira  of  lUinoli) : 
H.R  13366.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  whhdi 
created  the  US.  Olympic  Committee  to  re- 
quire such  committee  to  hold  public  pro- 
ceedings before  it  may  alter  Its  constitution, 
to  reqtilre  arbitration  of  certain  amateur 
athletlo  diapntes,  and  for  other  puipcsae; 
to  ttie  Oonmtttee  cm  the  Jxidlelary. 
By  Mr.  l>SBKDf8: 
HA.  13367.  A  MU  to  amend  the  Fsderal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  to 
eliminate    the    support    requtremente    for 
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divorced  wives  and  svirvivlng  divorced  wives; 
to  the  Committee  on  BdmaUton  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SKBS: 
HA.  13368.  A  blU  to  amend  title  10  of 
the  TTntted  Statea  Code,  to  provide  for  an 
exclusive  remedy  against  the  United  Statea 
in  suite  based  upon  medical  malpractice 
on  the  part  of  active  duty  military  medical 
personnel,  and  for  other  purpoeee:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  StXBS  (for  hlmedf  and  Mr. 

liOTT): 

HA.  13369.  A  biU  to  amend  the  act  eeUb- 
IlsUng  the  Oulf  Islands  National  Seashore 
to  Increase  the  amount  authorised  iat  the 
acquUatlcm  of  private  property  to  be  included 
in  the  seashore;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SmXPHENS: 
HA.  13370.  A  bm  to  suspend  untu  June  80, 
1976,  the  duty  on  catalysts  of  platinum  and 
carbon  used  In  producing  capcolaetam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

By  Usn.  SOIUVAN  (fOr  heradf  and 
Mr.  l^o«rT): 
HA.  13371.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  6  of  the 
Canal  7Jaa»  Code  to  permit,  under  vf^tapei- 
ate  controls,  the  sale  m  the  Canal  Zone  of 
lottery  ttckets  iasDed  by  the  Oovemment  at 
the  RepubUe  at  Panama;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchaitt  Marine  and  Flsberles. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
HA.  18373.  A  bin  to  amend  section  33  Of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Aet  of  1933,  as 
amended;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CHART  J«  H.  VmSOH  of  Oal- 
IXOmla: 
HA.  13373.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  eatab- 
llBhment  of  a  National  Institute  of  Aging; 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Oommsree. 

By  Mr.  WXRIT: 
HA.  13374.  A  bUl  to  amMid  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  so  as  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  the  annuities  payable  thereunder 
to  widesra  and  wldo^psis;  to  the  Committee 
on  Intaastiate  and  Vorelgn  Commarce. 
By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
HA.  13378.  A  bOl  to  support  the  price  of 
mnk  at  to  per  oantnm  of  the  parity  price  for 
the  period  beginning  April  1,  1974,  and  end- 
ing Mandi  31,  1976;   to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.   rnsamxr    (t<a  himself,  Mr. 
AaastoB,  Mr.  Amaava  of  North  Da- 
kota, Mr.  AsrifBa.  Mr.  BaoMAM,  Mr. 
Bttbusok  of  BOmonrl.  Mr.  Caktkb, 
Mr.  CoRZir,  Mr.  Otmi,  Mr.  Rxmn- 
soB.  Mr.  HVitJUMaoK.  Mr.  Josoa  at 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Uttok.  Mr.  Mo- 
Xar.  Mr.  Msimaw.  Mr.  Mannt.  Mr. 
QozK.  Mr.  BunnasfTt.  Mr.  ScBsaut. 
Mr.  SaBBUus,  Mr.  SROor.  Mr.  Schtt- 
anm,  Mr.  Tstlob  oi  Nwth  Carolina, 
aad  Mr.  Titons)  : 
R.  Bea.  ttr.  Paaalutlon  ralatlx«  to  the 
serious  nature  of  the  supply,  demand,  and 
price  sttnatloB  of  ferttUmr;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agrtcttltore. 

By  Mr.  BODSSD/n'  (for  himself.  Mr. 
AacHxa.  Mr.   Bauman.  Mr.  Blacx- 
■oaK.  Mr.  BTTaaxmau  Mr.  Buaxx  of 
Tlorlda.  Mr.  Caicp,  Mr.  Cockkam.  Mr. 
CouJNB  of  Texas,  Mr.  Cbahx.  Mr. 
Oaawnraxi.  Mr.  Huibkaw,  Mr.  Lorr. 
Mr.  MATioAa  of  OallKgmla,  Mr.  Baa- 
KK.  Mr.  Spxhcb,  and  Mr.  Snaa) : 
R.  Rea.  ses.  Beaolutlon  expreaalng  the 
sense  of  the  Hotise  that  the  Boonomle  su- 
bluxation Act  of  1970  should  not  be  ex- 
tended; to  the  OomaUttee  aa.  BanWng  and 
Curranoy. 

By  Mr.  BOmsCLOT  (for  hlaaaelf.  Mr. 
Mr.  Ban*.  Ux. 


Mr.     CotUB,     Mr.     DcircAir,     Mr. 
ntOEHUCH,  Mr.  HosTOif,  Mr.  Hunt, 
Mr.    Kncp,   Mr.    Maxtut   of   North 
Caxouka,  Mr.  Mxchkl,  Mr.  Mvxas. 
Mr.  CBuxv.  Mr.  Paxxib,  Mr.  St^el- 
acAK,  and  Mr.  Biaii.aa  of  Arlaona) ; 
H.    Bee.    969.    Resolution    expressing    the 
sense  of  the  House  that  the  Economic  Stabil- 
ization Act  of  1970  should  not  be  extended: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cal- 
ifornia: 
H.  Bea.  970.  Beaolutlon  to  authcrlze  the 
Conunittee  on  Interstate  and  Fcuvign  Com- 
merce to  conduct  an  investigation  and  study 
of  the  tmp<vtlng,  inventorying,  and  dl^Mai- 
tlon  of  erode  oU,  leiilrtiiel  fuel  oU,  and  re- 
fined petroleum  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  caluse  4  of  rule  xxii.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
followB: 


371.  By  the  8PKAKBB:  A  msmorlal  of  the 
SMtate  of  the  State  of  Azlaona.  ralattve  to 
handgnn  control;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

373.  Also,  memcrlal  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Arimna.  relative  to  the  observance 
Of  Veterans  Day  on  November  11;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

373.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
reeentatlvee  of  tlie  State  of  OUahoma.  rela- 
tive to  Knvlronmental  Protection  Agency 
regulations  governing  the  production  of 
crude  oil;  to  the  Cosnmlttse  on  PtAUe  Works. 

374.  Also,  meaaorlal  cf  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Ariaona.  lelaUve  to  the  cetatoUsh- 
ment  of  a  natlcmal  cemetery  in  ArtzaBa;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

375.  Also,  msnorlal  of  the  Hooae  of  Bep- 
resentatives  oA  the  Ocmmonwealth  of  Mama 
chusette.  relative  to  Federal  participation  in 
the  coeta  of  the  social  security  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  1 


PRIVATE  BTTJa  AND  RESO^UTIONB 
Dhder  (dauee  1  of  role  Xxn. 

Mr.  STEED  introduced  a  bUl  (HA.  13376) 
for  the  relief  of  thoae  members  of  the  class 
action  suit  Mozetle  Frey  v.  United  Statet  of 
America.  fUed  In  tlie  UJB.  District  Court  for 
the  Weetera  District  of  Oklahcaaa.  for  whom 
JudgmenU  were  entered  by  such  court,  but 
later  vacated  by  the  US.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Tenth  Circuit.  whlc9t  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judldaty. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

UndM  clauee  1  of  role  XXll  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clo'fc^  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

400.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Coeamlttee  en  mdustry  and  Business.  North 
Dakota  Legislature,  relative  to  State  work- 
nten's  compensation  laws;  to  the  Committee 
on  Bducatlon  and  Labor. 

401.  Also,  petition  cf  John  B.  Smith,  Mem- 
phis, l^nn.,  relative  to  the  1973  eleetlan  In 
the  Eighth  Congreeslonal  District  of  Tsn- 
neasee;  to  the  Ownmittee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

403.  Also.  peHttea  of  the  eouncu  cf  the 
County  of  Kauai.  Hawaii,  relative  to  emer- 
gency enaegy  IsgKatlnw;  to  the 
oa  Interstate  aad  Boreign 
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Walt  h 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  nooi 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon. 
Httddlxston,  a  Senator  from  the 
Kentucky. 


PRATXR 
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The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edwi  rd  L. 
R.  Elson.  DJ)..  offered  the  foll<  urtng 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  help  us  to  worki  this 
day  in  the  confidence  that  Thou  art  with 
us.  DeUver  us  from  all  that  would  ob- 
struct our  serving  the  Nation  in  the  ^irlt 
of  a  divine  vocation.  Keep  us  from  vug- 
glsh  thinking  or  ambiguous  expresiion. 
Deliver  us  from  coldness  of  heart  or 
weakness  of  the  will.  Help  us  to  say  'Ves" 
or  "no"  to  the  promptings  of  conscii 
Deliver  us  from  easy  discouragemc 
abandoiunent  of  hsutl  imdertakings. : 
us  congenial  with  our  colleagues,  c( 
ative  with  our  fellow  workmen.  A1 
end  of  the  day  may  we  be  nearer  to 
than  when  the  day  began. 

Hear  our  prayer,  In  the  Lord's  n^ 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OP  ACTINO 
DENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESn^INO  OFFICER.  The  dierk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to[  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  second  assistant  legislative  dlerk 
read  the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PSKSIDENT  PBO  TBIIPOIIE, 

WaahingtoH.  DC,  March  11. 19%4. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarUy  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Walths  O. 
Httddlbsiow,  a  Senator  from  tbe  Statt  of 
Kentucky,  to  perform  tlie  duties  of  the  <Bialr 
during  my  absence.  | 

JaICXS  O.  ElASTLAKD,       j 

President  pro  tempom. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON  thereupon  Ux^  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempoI;^ 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consult  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Friday,  March  8,  1974,  be  dispensed  \l|lth. 

■nie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordc 


WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OF 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presid 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
the  Legislative  Calendar  under  rulesil 
and  Vmbe  dispensed  with. 

Tlie  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tkm- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordaed. 


I 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  FRESID^NT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presl4|ent 
of  the  United  States  were  communlclted 


to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Huddlk- 
STON)  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  simdry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  aiH>roprlate  com- 
mittees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.BTRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEa^T  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ARTURO  ROBLES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presldait, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  coiosideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  704,  H.R.  6119. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

Hit.  61  IB,  for  the  relief  of  Arturo  Roblea. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  desire  to  be  recognized  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
3rleld  back  my  time. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROX7TINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CUTTING  SOCIAL  SECURITY  TAXES 
COULD  DESTROY  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY BENEFITS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  several  weeks  I  have  chaired  a 
series  of  meetings  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  and  have  noticed  a  persist- 
ing proposal  to  reduce  the  social  security 
tax.  The  argument  is  that  it  would  pro- 
vide for  stin:.uIation  of  and  a  demand 
for  more  employment,  that  it  would  be 
a  progressive  action,  inasmuch  as  the 
social  security  tax  is  paid  mainly  by 
people  with  low  incomes,  and  that  it 
would  ease  the  inflationary  pressure  on 
low-income  workers. 

I  vigorously  disagree  with  this  pro- 
posal. If  social  security  taxes  are  reduced 
while  benefits  continue  to  increase,  the 
whole  social  security  system  could  be 
gutted.  This  could,  in  fact,  be  the  md  of 
what  is  probably  the  most  popular  pro- 
gram, and  rightly  so.  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  developed  in  the  past  50  years. 

The  relationship  between  contribution 
and  benefit  as  a  matter  of  right  is  not 
only  fundamental — it  is  probably  essen- 
tial if  social  security  is  to  continue  as  the 
most  successful  program  fighting  poverty 
and  need  that  this  country  has  developed. 

Those  who  would  make  the  social  se- 
curity tax  progressive  are  well-inten- 
tioned. They  do  indeed  want  to  help  the 
low-inoome  worker,  but  in  doing  so  th^ 
would  destroy  the  basis  not  only  for  his 
sure  and  certain  claim  on  a  decent  re- 
tirement income,  but  also  the  assurance 
of  dignity  and  respect  that  a  full  con- 
tribution gives  him. 

Mr.  President,  Robert  M.  Ball,  Com- 
missioner of  Social  Securi^  from  1962 
until  1973,  has  written  a  superlative  ar- 
ticle saying  why  social  security  should  be 
separated  from  the  budget  and  from 
other  Government  Income  and  expendi- 
tures, to  prevent  the  kind  of  so-called 
progressive  social  security  tax  that  I 
think  is  very  likely  to  come  if  we  do  not 
take  that  sort  of  action. 

Mr.  Ball  is  another  very  distinguished 
Commissioner  of  the  social  security 
S3rstem.  He  was  preceded  by  Arthur  Alt- 
meyer,  of  Wlsc<Misin.  These  men  under- 
stand the  social  security  system  well, 
the  psychology  on  which  it  is  based,  the 
political  philosophy  on  which  it  is  based, 
and  the  importance  of  grounding  it  on  a 
social  Insurance  system  which  will  en- 
able people  to  contribute  in  a  way  that 
entitles  them  clefirly,  and  will  entitle 
them  fully  in  the  future,  to  receive  their 
benefits. 

The  article  could  hardly  be  more 
timely,  as  proposals  to  kill  the  social  in- 
surance principle,  under  the  gtilse  of  a 
progressive  social  security  tax,  hit  Con- 
gress in  the  coming  m<mths.  I  commend 
the  article  to  my  colleacrues,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcoko. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AGAINST   "PrOCKESSIVE"  SOCIAL    SECtJKITT 

Taxes 
(By  Robert  M.  Ball) 

In  tbe  name  of  "tax  reform"  there  Is  a 
movement  afoot  which  would  seriously  un- 
dermine the  contributory  nature  of  tbe 
social  security  system. 

One  current  proposal  Is  to  finance  social 
security  by  a  progressive  tax,  with  complete 
exemption  for  low-wage  earners.  Under  this 
proposal  the  present  flat-rate  social  security 
deductions  from  earnings  would  be  dropped, 
and  the  loss  of  Income  arising  from  the  fail- 
ure of  low-wage  earners  to  make  contribu- 
tions would  be  made  up  by  higher  pa3rment8 
from  middle-level  and  higher-paid  wage 
earners.  As  a  consequence  such  earners 
would  be  called  on  to  pay  more  for  social 
aeciirlty  than  their  protection  is  worth  to 
them. 

Proposals  to  finance  aU  or  the  major  part 
of  sodal  security  out  of  the  general  rev- 
enues of  the  United  States  are  also  being 
advanced. 

I  believe  that  such  changes  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  stability  of  the  system  and 
would  threaten  contributors'  rights  to 
future  benefits. 

A  good  argument  can  be  made  for  direct 
government  assistance  to  low-Income  work- 
ers, but  this  can  be  accomplished  without 
making  radical  changes  In  the  nature  of  our 
popular  and  successful  social  security  sys- 
tem. Social  security  Is  a  social  Insurance  sys- 
tem similar  to  those  found  In  major  Indus- 
trial countries  throughout  the  world  and  Is 
based  on  a  long  tradition  of  self-help.  The 
fact  that  those  who  get  protection  for  them- 
selves and  their  famUles  pay  specifically  to- 
ward the  support  of  the  system,  together 
with  tbe  absence  of  a  means  test,  are  the 
main  features  of  social  Insurance  which 
sharply  distinguish  It  from  "welfare." 

The  prc^Mr  financing  principles  for  such  a 
program — really  a  government-operated, 
contributory,  retirement  and  grroup  Insur- 
ance plan — are  by  no  means  the  same  as  the 
financing  principles  one  would  want  to  fol- 
low In  raising  money  for  the  support  of  gen- 
eral government  expenditures.  Social  security 
financing  should  not  be  considered  separately 
from  social  security  benefits  or  approached 
solely  as  a  tax  Issue. 

If  the  financing  principles  of  social  secu- 
rity are  changed  so  that  large  numbers  of 
people  are  paid  benefits  without  contribut- 
ing, wbUe  large  numbers  of  other  people 
are  charged  much  more  than  they  would 
have  to  pay  for  obtaining  the  protection 
elsewhere,  fundamental  changes  in  the  bene- 
fit side  of  the  program  are  almost  bound  to 
follow.  Without  a  tie  between  benefit  rights 
and  previous  contributions,  questions  would 
undoubtedly  arise  about  the  basis  for  pay- 
ing benefits  to  those  who  can  support  them- 
selves without  the  benefits.  If  financing  were 
related  to  ablUty  to  pay.  It  is  very  likely  that 
benefits  would  be  related  to  need.  Thus  as  a 
result  of  a  change  In  financing,  we  could  find 
that  social  security  had  been  turned  Into  a 
welfare  or  negative  Income  tax  program  de- 
signed to  help  only  the  very  poor  and  that 
it  not  longer  was  a  self-help  program  serv- 
ing as  a  base  for  all  Americans  to  use  In 
building  family  security. 

The  amdysls  of  social  security  financing 
separately  from  aoclal  sec\uity  benefits  and 
aolely  in  terms  of  taxation  principles  seems 
to  me  to  be  based  on  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  nature  of  social  secwity — a  misunder- 
standing that  grows  In  part  o«t  of  the  fact 
that  social  security  today  is  lumped  in  with 
other  government  programs,  both  organlza- 


tlonaUy  and  In  the  presentation  of  the  budg- 
et. I  believe  It  would  help  make  the  nature 
of  social  secvu-lty  clear  if  It  were  operated 
by  a  separate  government  corporation  or 
InstrumentaUty  and  if  social  security  trans- 
actlonp  were  kept  separate  from  the  rest  of 
the  federal  budget. 

Before  considering  this  proposal,  how- 
ever, it  would  be  well  for  the  reader  to  have 
In  mind  the  scope  and  nature  of  our  social 
security  system  as  it  Is  today. 

During  1974  the  social  security  programs — 
cash  benefits  and  Medicare — wlU  pay  out 
$75  binion  In  benefits. 

Approximately  100  million  working  people 
will  make  social  seciirlty  contributions  dur- 
ing 1974  and  In  return  will  receive  credits 
toward  benefits  for  themselves  and  their 
families  designed  to  partly  make  up  for  the 
loss  of  earned  Income  during  retirement, 
during  periods  of  extended  and  total  dis- 
ability before  retirement  age,  or  because  of 
death.  They  also  will  receive  credits  toward 
paid-up  hospital  Insurance  diulng  periods 
of  extended  and  total  disability  and  after 
age  65.  Nearly  30  milUon  people — one  out  of 
seven  Americans — now  receive  a  social  se- 
curity check  each  month,  and  practically  aU 
Americans  are  heavily  dependent  upon  the 
system  for  future  retirement,  disability,  sur- 
vivors', and  health  insurance  protection. 

The  social  security  system  Is  a  compact 
between  the  federal  government  and  those 
who  work  In  employment  covered  by  the 
system.  In  return  for  paying  social  security 
contributions  while  earning,  the  worker  and 
his  family  receive  certain  benefits  under  de- 
fined conditions  when  those  earnings  have 
ceased  or  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  re- 
duced. As  in  all  Insurance,  the  covered  in- 
dividual exchanges  the  uncertainty  of  a  rel- 
atively large  potential  loss  for  the  certainty 
of  a  relatively  small  payment. 

Social  security  Involves  very  long-term 
commitments:  not  only  are  beneficiaries  paid 
on  the  average  over  many  years  once  they 
come  on  the  rolls,  but  contributors  today 
are  being  promised  benefits  which  may  not 
begin  for  40  or  more  years  in  the  futin*. 

The  system  is  almost  entirely  compulsory, 
and  tbe  employee  contributions  which  are 
similar  to  employee  contributions  to  private 
pension  plans  and  group  insurance  are  legally 
a  tax — a  benefit  tax  paid  by  the  persons,  who 
together  with  their  families,  are  protected 
by  the  program.  By  law  the  Income  of  the 
system  can  be  used  only  for  social  security 
benefits  and  the  administrative  expenses  of 
the  social  security  system. 

Unlike  individual  annuities  under  private 
Insurance,  social  security  does  not,  and  In- 
deed should  not,  build  up  reserves  held  to 
each  worker's  account  suEBcient  to  pay  off 
accumulated  rights.  Social  security  Is  fi- 
nanced on  a  current-cost  basis,  with  nearly 
all  contributions  In  a  given  year  ordinarily 
being  used  In  that  year  to  meet  benefit  pay- 
ments and  administrative  expenses.  The 
Social  security  trust  funds  that  do  exist  are 
contingency  reserves  designed  to  avoid  the 
need  for  sudden  and  disruptive  contribution 
rate  increases  that  might  otherwise  be  re- 
quired by  a  sudden  dislocation  in  tbe  na- 
tion's economy  which  brought  a  cut  In  pay- 
rolls and  consequently  In  social  security  in- 
come. 

Precisely  because  the  honoring  of  expec- 
tations now  being  built  up  Is  dependent  on 
future  contribution  Income,  It  Is  essential 
to  establish  the  invlolabUity  of  benefit  rights 
and  to  guard  tbe  financing  source  from  other 
uses  or  erosion.  To  a  very  considerable  extent 
this  baa  been  done.  To  help  make  certain 
that  tbe  obligations  now  being  created  are 
honored  in  tbe  distant  future,  the  manage- 
ment of  tbe  system  by  the  Executive  Branch 
and  the  CX>ngTea  has  been  conservative.  AU 
costs  have  been  carefiilly  estimated  over  tbe 


long  run  (for  75  years  In  the  case  of  cash 
benefits  and  t<x  2S  years  In  the  case  of  hos- 
pital Insurance)  and  earmarked  financing 
designed  to  meet  the  estimated  cost  has 
been  provided  for  by  law. 

But  the  security  of  future  benefit  pay- 
ments not  only  derives  strength  from  there 
being  some  kind  of  long-range  plan  to  fully 
meet  cost,  but  is  also  greatly  reinforced  by 
the  concept  of  c  social  security  tax  or  con- 
tribution paid  by  the  people  v>ho  will  benefit 
■under  the  system.  Putting  it  another  way, 
the  moral  obligation  of  the  government  to 
honor  future  social  security  claims  is  made 
much  stronger  by  the  fact  that  the  covered 
workers  and  their  famUies  who  wiU  benefit 
from  the  program  made  a  specific  sacrifice 
in  anticipation  of  social  security  benefits  in 
that  they  and  their  employers  contributed 
to  the  cost  of  the  social  security  system  and 
thus  they  have  a  right  to  expect  a  return 
in  the  way  of  social  security  protection. 

This  Is  true  in  social  security,  railroad 
retirement,  civil  service,  and  state  and  local 
retirement  systems,  even  though  there  Is  not 
ordinarily  In  any  of  these  programs — nor,  for 
that  matter.  In  private  group  insiirance — an 
exact  relationship  between  the  amount  of 
protection  provided  and  the  contributions 
made  by  the  Individual.  Very  Importantly, 
the  contributory  nature  of  the  system  helps 
to  make  clear  that  It  would  be  unfair  to  in- 
troduce eligibility  conditions  to  people  who 
have  paid  toward  their  protection. 

I  believe  it  would  add  significantly  to  pub- 
lic understanding  of  the  trustee  character 
of  social  security  as  a  retirement  and  group 
Insurance  plan  If  the  program  were  admin- 
istered by  a  separate  government  corporation 
or  instrimientallty  and  if  its  financial  trans- 
actions were  kept  separate  from  other  gov- 
ernment Income  and  expenditures. 

Social  security  now,  with  70.000  employees 
and  some  1,300  district  offices  across  the 
country.  Is  one  of  the  very  largest  direct-line 
operations  of  the  federal  government.  It  ac- 
counts for  nearly  60  percent  of  the  person- 
nel of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  pays  out  «1  for  every  $3 
spent  by  all  the  rest  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

It  does  not  make  sense  administratively  to 
have  this  huge  program,  which  Intimately 
touches  the  lives  of  Just  about  every  Ameri- 
can family,  iterated  as  a  subordinate  part  of 
another  government  agency.  The  manage- 
ment of  social  security  could  be  made  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  its  beneficiaries 
and  contributors  if  it  were  freed  from  the 
frequent  changes  In  the  levels  of  service  to 
the  public  which  grow  out  of  short-term  de- 
cisions about  employment  ceUings  and  the 
varying  management  value  systems  which 
follow  the  frequent  changes  of  HEW  secre- 
taries and  their  immediate  staffs. 

Until  the  fiscal  year  1969  budget,  the  fi- 
nancial transactions  of  the  social  security  sys- 
tem were  kept  entirely  separate  from  general 
revenue  Income  and  expenditures,  except  for 
purposes  of  economic  analysis.  Today  they  are 
a  part  of  a  unified  budget,  which  lumps  to- 
gether general  revenue  income  and  expendi- 
tures and  the  separately  financed  social  se- 
curity system.  This  Is  leadlrig  to  confusion 
on  just  how  separate  from  other  govern- 
ment programs  social  security  really  Is.  In 
the  Interest  of  protecting  social  security's 
long-term  conunltmente,  the  separateness  of 
social  security  financing  should  be  made  un- 
mistakably clear. 

The  purpose  of  Uie  annual  budget  is,  on  the 
one  band,  to  make  choices  among  exptendl- 
tures,  giving  preference  in  the  budget  period 
to  one  expenditure  over  another  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  determine  who  pays  What 
and  how  much  for  the  expenditures.  Social 
security  promises — stretching  Into  the  dis- 
tant future,  resting  on  past  earnings  and  con- 
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trlbutlona,  and  with  aep«r»t«  flnancln  — mn 
not  a  proper  part  of  thia  easentlally  com- 
petitive process. 

The  Inclusion  <rf  social  seciirlty  trlnaac- 
tlona  In  a  unified  budget  Is  bad  torlother 
reasons  as  well.  It  leads  to  a  distortlpn  at 
the  decision -maUng  process  on  non«0ocial 
security  programs.  Occasional  excesses  bl  in- 
come over  outgo  in  social  security  opera- 
tions In  the  short  run  tend  to  be  u»ed  |as  an 
excuse  for  financing  additional  genera)  rev- 
enue expenditures  since  social  securit 
come,  though  legally  reoerved  for  aoc1| 
curlty  expenditures.  Is  treated  In  the 
In  the  same  way  as  general  revenue  i 
and  shows  up  as  If  It  were  available 

Just  about  every  American  has  a 
stake  In  protecting  the  long-term 
ments  of  the  social  security  program  jfrom 
fluctuations  in  politics  and  policy.  Thf  ad- 
ministration of  soelal  security  by  a  separate 
govemmemt  ocrporatlon  or  InstnunenlaUty 
and  the  sepantkm  at  social  sectulty  flniUicial 
traneactlons  from  other  government  Income 
and  expenditures  would  strengthen  pipbllc 
confidence  In  the  security  of  the  lond>run 
commltmrnts  of  the  program  and  in  thefree- 
dom  of  the  administrative  operations  trom 
short-run  political  influence.  It  would  {give 
emphaals  to  the  fact  that  In  this  program  the 
government  is  acting  as  trustee  for  ttaoewwho 
have  built  up  rights  under  the  system.  Such 
changes  would  not  only  help  to  preserve  tbcM 
security  as  ovir  most  effective  anti-poverty 
program — keeping  some  12  million  peopl«  out 
of  poverty  and  doing  so  under 
that  protect  their  dignity  and  self- 
but  would  also  help  to  preserve  soci 
curlty  as  a  universal  retirement  and 
Irsurance  plan  on  which  all 
rely. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
gest  the  absqice  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  iem- 
pore.  The  cleric  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  illerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
lor  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wit^^ut 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
11  A.M  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presidtent, 
X  ask  unanimous  consoit  that  when,  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  todaf ,  It 
stand  in  adjournment  until  11  a.m]  to- 
morrow. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDElirr  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ord4 


f'ed. 

i 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  If  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  VX>- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  afterthe 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  l^n 
recognized  tomorrow,  imder  the  si 
in«  order  there  be  a  period  for  the  ti 
action  of  routine  momln«  busint 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  si 
ment«  therein  limited  to  5  minutes 

■Hie  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro 
pore.  Without  objection  it  is  so  on 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
THREE  BTT.Tfl  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  following 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness tomorrow,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  699.  S.  872 
a  bill  to  facilitate  prosecutions  for  cer- 
tain crimes  and  offenses  committed 
aboard  aircraft,  and  for  other  purposes; 
that  upon  the  disposition  of  that  bill,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  700,  S.  1835,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  Increase 
the  maximum  amount  of  servicemen's 
group  life  insurance  to  $20,000,  and  so 
forth:  that  upon  the  disposition  of  that 
bilL,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  698,  S.  1401,  a 
bill  to  establi^  rational  criteria  for  the 
mandatory  imposition  of  the  sentence  of 
death,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Whether  or 
not  the  Senate  will  onnplete  action  on 
all  ttiree  of  those  bills  tomorrow  remains 
to  be  seen.  It  is  doubtful.  In  any  event, 
they  would  be  taken  up  in  the  sequence 
ordered. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned 1  o'clock  is  fine. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 


RECESS  UNTIL  1  P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  1  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
12:23  pjn.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
1  p.m. ;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  (Bdr.  Abourkzk)  . 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTli03<TS,  ETC, 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  HiroDLESTON)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 
Repost  on  Loan,  Ouaxantkk  and  Insukancx 

TRAMSACTIONS    SUFPOaTKD    BT    EXIMBANK 

A  letUr  from  the  First  Vice  President  and 
Vice  Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  reporting,  purauant  to  law,  on 
loan,  guarantee  and  insurance  transactions 
supported  by  that  Bank  to  Tugoalavia.  Ro- 
mania, the  Union  of  Soviet  BoctalUt  Repub- 
lics, and  Poland,  during  January  1074.  Refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs. 


FxopossD  Lkotw.ation  or  UJS.  Smali. 
Busnntas  Administxation 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  United 
States  Small  Business  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act,  with  an  ac- 
companying paper) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Civn,  An»  Patrol  Report 
A  letter  from  the  Vice  Commander  of  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol  submitting  Its  report  for  the 
calendar  year  1973   (with  an  accompanying 
report) .  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Proposed  Legislation  or  the  Secrktaxt  or 
Tramsportatiom 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Coast  Guard  for  the  procurement  of  vessels 
and  aircraft  and  construction  of  shore  and 
offshore  establishments,  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  bridge  alternations,  to  authorize 
for  the  Coast  Guard  an  end -year  strength  for 
active  duty  personnel,  to  authorize  for  the 
Coast  Guard  average  military  student  loads, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

A  letter  fr<Mn  the  Secretary  of  Transport 
tatlon,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  section  2  of  title  14,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  Icebreaklng  opera- 
tions In  foreign  waters  pursuant  to  Inter- 
national agreements,  and  for  other  piirposes 
(with  an  accompanying  pi^>er) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Report  on  SrimT  or  thb  Clarion  Rtver,  Pa. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  study  of  the 
90-mlle  segment  of  the  Clarion  River  from 
the  borough  of  Ridgway,  Pa.,  to  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Allegheny  River  for  poten- 
tial addition  to  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  on  Negotiatxs  Sales  Contracts  roR 
Disposal   or   CBtTAnr   IiIaterials 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  D^artment  of  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  nego- 
tlated  sales  contracts  for  disposal  of  mate- 
rials, during  the  period  July  1  through  De- 
cember 31,  1973  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  op  Certain  Contract  Adjustments 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  on  certain  contract 
adjustments  by  that  Administration,  for  the 
calendar  year  1973.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  or   National  Aovisort   Council  on 

Eqitautt  or  Educational  OppoRTUNrrr 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Equality  of  Educational 
Opportunity,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  that  Council,  dated  December 
1973  (with  an  accompanying  report).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Revised  Prospectus  por  Federal  Otpice 
BuiLDiNO,  Saginaw,  Uich. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  revised  prospectus  for  the 
Federal  ofllce  building  previously  approved 
for  construction  at  Saginaw,  Mich,  (with 
accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
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Prospectus  Relattno  to  Proposal  to  Lease 
Laboratory   Pacilities  at   Research   Tri- 
angle Park,  North  Carolina 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  United 
States    Environmental    Protection    Agency, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  prospectus 
concerning  EPAs  proposal  to  lease  laboratory 
facilities  at  Research  Triangle  Park,  North 
Carolina    (with  accompanying  papers).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Huddleston)  : 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Colorado.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial  No.  5 

(By  Senators  Minister,  Allshouse,  Anderson, 

Ball,  Darby,  DeBerard,  Oarnsay,  Johnson, 

Klnnle,     Locke,     McCormlck,     MacManus, 

Noble,  Parker,  Plock,  Ruland,  Schleffelln, 

Stockton,  Strickland,  Taylor,  and  Wunsch: 

also  Representatives  Bryant,  Baer,  Bishop, 

Bledsoe,   Boley,   Burns,   DeMouUn,   Dltte- 

more,  Eaker,   Eckelberry,  Hamlin,   Koster, 

McNeil,    Massarl,   Miller,    Moore,    Munson, 

Fettle,    Showalter,    Sonneuberg,    Strahle, 

Wells,  and  Younglund) 

"Memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 

States  to  enact  legislation  returning  the 

observance  of  Veterns  Day  to  November  11 

"Whereas,  November  11  Is  the  anniversary 

of  the  armistice  which  ended  hostilities  In 

World  War  I:  and 

"Whereas,  November  11  became  known  as 
Veterans  Day  In  1954  so  that  all  former 
members  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  might  be  remembered  and  honored; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  celebration  of  Veterans  Day 
on  Novem^r  11  had  become  a  time  of  reflec- 
tion and  prayer  In  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  This  national  holiday  should 
not  be  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  a  three - 
day  weekend;  now,  therefrre. 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Forty- 
ninth  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Colorado,  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring herein: 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
hereby  memorialized  to  enact  legislation  re- 
turning the  observance  C  Veterans  Day  to 
November  11. 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  copies  of 
this  Memorial  be  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  to  each  member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Colorado." 

Resolutions  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Senate.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce : 

"Resolution  Memorializing  the  Congress 
OF  THE  United  States  and  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  Not  To  Eliminate  Student 
Fares  bt  the  Airlines 

"Whereas,  The  Airlines  have  a  special  stu- 
dent fare  for  youths  which  permits  them  to 
travel  back  and  forth  to  school;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Airlines  and  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  have  requested  the  elimina- 
tion of  this  fare;  and 

"Whereas,  Such  an  elimination  will  create 
an  economical  hardship  on  the  youth;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  faces  an  energy 
crisis  and  mass  transportation  should  be  en- 
couraged by  the  provision  of  Incentives  for 
youth;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Youth  Council  of  the  City  of 
Worcester  recommended  the  adoption  of  a 
resolution  by  the  City  of  Worcester;  and 

"Whereas.  The  City  Council  of  Worcester, 
recommended  adoption  of  a  similar  resolu- 
tion by  the  City  of  Worcester;  and 


"Whereas,  the  City  council  of  Worcester, 
Massachusetts  adc^ted  a  similar  resolution 
on  the  twentieth  of  November,  nineteen 
hundred  and  seventy-three,  by  a  vote  of  nine 
yeas  and  no  najrs;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
Joins  the  Worcester  City  CouncU  in  Its  op- 
position to  the  elimination  of  the  youth  fare 
and  respectfully  memoralizes  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  adopt  legislation  pro- 
hibiting the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the 
Airlines  from  ending  it;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch 
of  Congress  and  to  each  member  thereof  from 
th    Commonwealth." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Episcc^al  Church,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  praying  for  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation for  the  enlarged  development  loan  pool 
of  the  World  Bank  International  Develop- 
ment Association.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  rep>orts  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without 
amendment : 

S.  3075.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (Rept.  No.  93-729). 


INTRODUCTION    OF    BILLS    AND 
JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  tlie  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By    Mr.    CHURCH    (foe    himself,    Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Williams. 

and  Mr.  RiBicorr ) :  

S.  3143.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  II,  VII,  XI, 
XVI,  XVni,  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  lor  the  administration  of  the 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insuranoe 
program,  the  supplemental  security  income 
program,  and  the  medicare  program  by  a 
newly  established  Independent  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  to  separate  social 
security  trust  fund  Items  from  the  general 
Federal  budget,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of 
certain  notices  with  social  security  and  sup- 
plemental security  Income  benefit  checks, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HUGHES: 
S.  3144.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Qregg  Ken- 
neth LeDuc.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COOK: 
S.  3145.  A  bill  to  conserve  energy  by  estab- 
lishing   an    Emergency    Fuel    Conservation 
Driving    Limitation    Plan.   Referred    to   the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  3146.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  corporate 
surtax  exemption  to  $100,000.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 
S.  3147.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  provide 
additional  assistance  to  small  employers.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
S.  3148.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Fannin)    (by  request) : 
S.  3149.  A  blU  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  saline  water  program  for  fiscal  year 
1975,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Fannut)  (by  request) : 
S.  3160.  A  blU  to  authorize  energy  conser- 
vation programs  and  end  use  rationing  of 
fuels,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By   Mr.    JACKSON    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Magnuson,    Mr.    Fannin,    and    Mr. 
Cotton,  (by  request)  : 
S.  3151.  A  bill  to  authorize  coordination 
of  acquisitions  and  analysis  of  energy  Infor- 
mation, to  provide  for  the  acquisition  of  ac- 
curate, timely  energy  information  necessary 
for   the   formulation   of   public   policy,   and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Commerce  and  Interior  and  Insvilar 
Affairs,  jointly,  by  unanimous  consent. 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  3152.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  the  restriction  on  the 
use  of  certain  private  Institutions  under  the 
dependents'    medicare    program,    and    toit 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  CHURCTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Wil- 
LiAMS,  and  Mr.  Ribicoff)  : 
S.  3143.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  n,  VH, 
XI,  XVI,  XVm,  and  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  old-age.  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  program,  the  supple- 
mental security  income  program,  and  the 
medicare  program  by  a  newly  established 
independent  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, to  separate  social  security  trust 
fund  items  from  the  general  Federal 
budget,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  certain 
notices  with  social  security  and  supple- 
mental security  income  benefit  checks, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

social  securitt  administration  act 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  Senators  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Ribicoff),  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark),  Minnesota  (Mr.  Huupheet), 
and  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  ,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  Act. 

One  of  this  Nation's  landmark  legisla- 
tive achievements  is  the  social  security 
program,  which  protects  workers  and 
their  families  from  loss  of  earnings  be- 
cause of  retirement,  death,  or  disability. 
Moreover,  it  provides  protection  for  a 
substantial  part  of  the  costs  of  medical 
care  during  periods  of  extended  smd  total 
disability  and  after  age  65. 

All  Americans  have  a  vital  stake  in  as- 
suring that  the  integrity  of  this  system  is 
maintained.  In  one  form  or  another,  so- 
cial security  affects  the  lives  of  almost 
every  American  family. 

Today  30  miUion  persons — 1  out  of 
every  7  Americans — receive  retire- 
ment, survivors*  or  disability  benefits  and 
100  million  workers  will  make  social  secu- 
rity contributions  during  1974.  In  return, 
they  will  receive  credits  toward  benefits 
for  themselves  and  their  families. 

Over  90  percent  of  all  people  65  or 
older  are  eligible  for  social  security. 
Nearly  4  out  of  every  5  i)ersons  in  the  21 
to  64  age  category  qualify  for  disability 
coverage.  And  95  percent  of  all  mothers 
and  children  in  the  country  would  be 
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eligible  for  social  security  monthly    ene- 
fits  if  the  father  in  the  family  should  die. 

For  the  vast  majority  of  older  AJieri- 
cans,  social  security  is  the  econmic 
mainstay.  It  accounts  for  over  has  the 
income  for  two-thirds  of  aged  angle 
beneficiaries  and  one-half  for  efterly 
couple  beneficiaries.  These  monthly  pay- 
ments are  almost  the  entire  sourge  of 
siipport — 90  percent  or  more  of  tot«  in- 
come— for  over  30  percent  of 
elderly  social  sectirity  beneficiarie^ 
15  percent  of  older  couples.  1 

These  basic  facts  of  life  undersco: 
importance  of  maintaining  the  ec 
and  social  soundness  of  this  vital 
gram,  as  well  as  the  objectivity 
administration . 

Throughout  its  history  the  social 
rity  system  has  been  a  model  of 
lence — in  large  part  because  it  has 
well  administered  and  free  of  sc 
These  qualities,  which  have  hel 
make  the  social  seciuity  system  sudti  an 
enormous  success,  should  be  given]  per 
manence  and  protection  through  fu#her 
organizational  safeguards. 

OfDKFKmBNT    NONPOLITICAI.   ACBNC: 

And  this  Is  a  major  reason  th; 
have  introduced  the  Social  Secxirlt: 
ministration   Act,   a  bill  which 
establish   an   independent,   nonpol: 
Social  Security  Administration  outsl 
the  Department  of  Health,  Educ; 
and  Welfare.  This  autonomous 
would  be  under  the  direction  of  a 
member  governing  board  appointei 
the  President,  with  the  advice  and 
sent  of  the  Senate.  The  President 
also  select  one  of  the  three  membeis  to 
be  Chairman. 

To  help  assure  the  nonpolitical  tm  ture 
of  this  independent  agency,  the  i  iree 
members  would  be  appointed  for  Lag- 
gered  terms  for  5  years.  Initial  app  int- 
ments  would  be  for  2  years,  4  years  and 
5  years. 

This  new  agency  would  be  respoi  iible 
for: 

Administering  the  old  age,  surv;  'ors, 
and  disability  insurance  program,  n  edl- 
care,  supplemental  security  Income]  and 
that  part  of  the  black  lung  benefit  j  jro- 
gram  under  the  Coal  Mhie  Health  and 
Safety  Act  now  administered  by  tlM  So- 
cial Security  Administration; 

Making  recommendations  as  to  the 
most  effective  methods  for  prov  ling 
economic  security  through  social  ii  nir- 
ance:  and 

Submitting  an  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  concerning  its  activities. 

PBOHIBITION    OK    MAIUMG    Or    POLITIC    L 

Koncxs 

Our  bill  also  contains  a  further  i  ife- 
guard  to  assure  that  the  nonpoIJ  ical 
qualities  of  the  social  security  and  up- 
plemental  security  income  program)  are 
strengthened. 

This  would  be  achieved  by  prohib  ;ing 
the  mailing  of  annoimcements  with  So- 
cial Security  and  SSI  checks  which  i  ake 
reference  by  name,  title,  or  signs  ure 
to  any  officer  of  the  United  States. 

Our  proposal  would  not — and  I  '  ant 
to  emphasize  this  point — prohibit;  the 
mailing  of  notices  for  legitimate  ii  tor- 
matlonal  purposes  by  the  Social  Sec  rity 
Administration. 


It  would,  however,  immunize  the  pro- 
gram from  attempts  to  derive  poUtical 
benefit  on  the  part  of  elected  officials. 

In  recent  years,  it  has  become  the  cus- 
tom of  Republican  and  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations alike  to  include  announce- 
ments with  social  security  increases. 
These  notices  generally  suggest  that  a 
boost  in  benefits  is  the  result  of  action 
taken  by  a  particular  President. 

This  practice,  in  my  judgment,  has  the 
tendency  to  demean  the  social  seciuity 
system  and  politicize  it. 

No  one  benefits — least  of  all  the  el- 
derly— when  the  social  security  or  SSI 
mailing  process  can  be  used  for  a  poten- 
tially partisan  purpose.  These  programs 
are  just  simply  too  important  to  be  ex- 
ploited in  this  fashion. 

BCIBTING    FKATUKES   TTNCHANOKD 

Our  proposal,  of  course,  would  not 
make  any  changes  in  the  benefit  or 
financing  provisions  of  the  social  secu- 
rity system.  And  it  would  leave  im- 
changed  most  of  the  interrelationships 
between  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion and  other  units  of  Government. 

The  responsibility  for  investment  of 
the  trust  funds  would  still  reside  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Moreover,  there  would  not  be  any  less- 
ening of  Presidential  control  over  impor- 
tant policy  and  legislative  changes.  The 
new  agency  would  be  subject  to  the  usual 
clearances  on  legislative  proposals  and, 
in  general,  would  operate  imder  the  broad 
supervision  of  the  various  control  agen- 
cies of  the  Government.  There  would  be 
no  need  to  disturb  existing  relationships 
between  the  program  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  and  the  GenerBl  Serv- 
ices Administration. 

Authority  to  siiend  from  the  trust  f imds 
for  administrative  purposes  would  con- 
tinue to  be  part  of  the  regular  budget 
process,  just  as  it  is  today. 

The  statutory  Advisory  Council  on  So- 
cial Security  would  still  remain,  as  well 
as  other  special  purpose  advisory  coun- 
cils. Their  membership,  though,  would  be 
appointed  by  the  governing  board  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  thereby 
enhancing  the  nonpoUtical  character  of 
the  system. 

REMOVK    SOCIAL    SECUKITT     TBUST    rUNDS    FKOM 
UNiriEO    BXTDCXT 

Finally,  our  proposal  would  remove  the 
transactions  of  the  social  security  trust 
funds  from  the  unified  budget.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  desirability  of  social  security 
changes  would  be  assessed  on  their  own 
merits  and  in  relation  to  financing  pro- 
vided for  by  the  program,  rather  than, 
as  has  been  true  recently,  in  terms  of 
their  immediate  impact  upon  the  overall 
Federal  budget. 

However,  this  would  in  no  way — and  I 
want  to  underscore  this  important 
point — prevent  policymakers  from  taking 
into  account  the  fiscal  and  economic  im- 
pact of  recommended  improvements  for 
the  social  security  program.  These  Issues 
are,  of  course,  proper  considerations  for 
any  responsible  Member  of  Congress  to 
weigh  in  making  his  decision  for  pro- 
posals affecting  social  security. 

Until  the  fiscal  year  1960  budget,  the 
financial  transactions  of  the  social  se- 


curity system  were — except  for  purposes 
of  economic  analysis — kept  entirely  sep- 
arate from  general  revenue  income  and 
expenditures. 

Today  social  security  transactions  are 
a  part  of  the  unified  budget  which  lumps 
together  general  revenue  income  and  ex- 
penditures and  the  separately  financed 
social  seciuity  system.  This  Is  leading  to 
confusion  concerning,  first,  how  well  pro- 
tected social  security  benefit  rights  are; 
and  second,  how  separate  this  group  in- 
surance and  retirement  program  is  from 
other  programs  of  the  Government. 

Social  security  obligations — based  upon 
past  earnings  and  contributions — are  a 
commitment  to  pay  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, with  separate  financing  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose.  These  obligations 
should  not  be  liunped  in  with  other  pro- 
grams, as  if  it  were  possible  within  the 
budgetary  process  to  make  choices  be- 
tween social  security  payments  and  other 
Government  expenditures. 

Public  confidence  in  the  security  of 
the  long-range  commitments  of  the  pro- 
gram calls  for  budgetary  and  accoimting 
treatment  that  is  entirely  separate  from 
other  programs  of  the  Government. 

Moreover,  the  inclusion  today  of  social 
security  transactions  in  the  unified 
budget  leads  to  a  distortion  of  the  deci- 
sionmaking process  as  it  relates  to  non- 
social  security  programs.  Any  excesses 
of  income  over  outgo  in  socistl  security 
operations  in  the  short  run  tend  to  be 
used  as  an  excuse  for  financing  addi- 
tional general  revenue  expenditures, 
since  social  security  income  Is  treated 
in  the  unified  budget  in  the  same  way 
as  general  revenue  income. 

Equally  important,  the  inclusion  of 
both  the  trust  fund  outgo  and,  for  ex- 
ample, the  health  and  educati<m  pro- 
grams in  HEW  expenditure  ceilings  leads 
to  imrealistic  and  unnecessary  short- 
run  swings  in  education  and  health  ex- 
penditures because  of  fluctuations  in  the 
separately  financed  social  security  pro- 
gram. Even  a  comparatively  small 
change  in  social  security  estimates  from 
those  furnished  at  an  early  stage  in  the 
budget  process  can  lead  to  a  scramble 
to  reduce  expenditures  in  unrelated  gen- 
eral revenue  programs,  regardless  of  the 
merit  of  those  expenditures  and  solely 
to  bring  total  outlays  for  HEW  imder  a 
predetermined  celling.  Since  social  se- 
curity is  separately  financed,  this  places 
an  unnecessary  burden  on  the  opera- 
tion and  management  of  other  programs. 

Furthermore  the  public  understanding 
of  managing  the  budget,  as  a  whole, 
would  be  improved  if  there  would  be  gen- 
eral recognition  that  the  social  security 
trust  fimds  are  almost  entirely  self-fi- 
nanced through  earmarked  contribu- 
tions. These  trust  funds  result  from  obli- 
gations built  up  in  the  past  and,  there- 
fore, not  controllable  by  the  decisions  of 
any  administration  in  office. 

Although  social  security  transactions 
would  not  be  a  part  of  imified  budget,  for 
purposes  of  economic  analysis  trust  fund 
transactions  would,  of  course,  need  to  be 
taken  into  accoimt.  as  they  have  always 
been.  And  any  general  revenue  contri- 
butions to  social  security  would  be  shown 
as  expenditures  in  the  genertd  budget. 
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JTTSTIFICATION  TOU  SEPABAIZ  STATUS 


Quite  clearly,  the  social  security  sys- 
tem has  evolved  to  a  point  where  it  is 
large  enough  and  importsmt  enough  to 
call  for  separate  organizational  status. 

Social  security  today  is  one  of  the 
largest  direct-Une  operations  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  employs  some  70.000 
persons  across  the  country. 

Over  1,200  offices  are  located  through- 
out the  country  to  provide  valuable  and 
helpful  services  for  millions  of  famiUes 
each  year. 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
also  has  one  of  the  largest  recordkeep- 
ing jobs  in  the  world.  For  this  reason,  it 
operates  a  huge  computer  installation. 

In  sununary,  social  security  employs 
considerably  more  persrais  than  all  of 
the  other  imits  of  HEW  put  together. 
And,  it  is  larger  than  all  other  independ- 
ent departments  and  agencies,  except 
the  Department  of  Defense,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Postal  Service,  and  Veterans' 
Administration. 

The  management  of  this  major  insti- 
tution in  American  life  should  be  inde- 
pent  of  essentially  political  heirarchies 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  which  come  and  go  with 
great  frequency. 

Establishing  social  security  as  an  in- 
dependent entity  would  also  offer  ad- 
vantages from  the  standpoint  of  making 
the  remainder  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  more 
manageable.  The  sheer  size  of  the  HEW 
budget  and  the  niunber  of  its  em- 
ployees, when  social  security  is  Included, 
creates  unwieldiness.  With  this  huge  op- 
eration established  as  an  independent 
agency  the  smaller  remaining  imits  of 
HEW  could  receive  the  full-time  atten- 
tion of  the  Secretary  and  his  staff.  In- 
stead of  about  120,000  employees  to 
manage,  they  would  oversee  50,000. 

WHT    NOT   CONTUTUE   PRESENT   8TSTEM? 

One  question  that  will  undoubtedly  be 
raised  during  the  consideration  of  this 
proposed  is:  Why  not  continue  the  pres- 
ent social  security  system  in  HEW  imder 
a  single  commissioner?  A  former  Com- 
missioner, Mr.  William  Mitchell,  has 
provided  a  very  sensible  and  powerful 
response  for  taking  the  course  of  action 
which  our  bill  seeks  to  achieve.  He  said : 

I  think  the  very  fact  that  outstanding 
single  Commissioners,  such  as  Arthur  Alt- 
meyer  and  Robert  Ball,  were  removed  from 
office  for  political  reasons,  and  the  Social 
Security  Administration  recently  continued 
without  a  Commissioner  for  seven  months 
provide  compelling  reasons  to  question  the 
desirability  of  contlniilng  the  single  Com- 
missioner form  of  administration.  Also,  It 
appears  that  we  are  running  short  of  people 
In  this  country  who  possess  the  outstanding 
qualifications  for  the  technical,  administra- 
tive, and  other  demands  that  are  made  upon 
a  single  administrator. 

An  independent  agency  would  also  im- 
derscore  In  the  public  mind  the  essen- 
tial difference  between  contributory  so- 
cial insurance  programs,  such  as  socisil 
security,  and  other  operations  of  the 
government. 

Mr.  President,  all  Americans — whether 
they  are  young,  middle-aged,  or  old — 


have  a  real  and  direct  interest  In  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  social  security  system. 
They  also  have  a  right  to  insist  that  the 
program  will  continue  to  be  built  upon 
sound  acturial  principles  and  equi- 
table policy  considerations.  And  they 
must  be  assured  that  the  program  wiU 
be  administered  fairly  and  impartisdly. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  early  con- 
sideration of  our  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Additionally,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  some  descriptive  material 
about  the  soci£d  security  program  and 
the  Social  Security  Administration  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  3143 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Social  Security  Admm- 
Istration  Act". 

DECLARATION    OF    FURPOSK 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to 
strengthen  the  fiscal  and  administrative 
structure  of  the  contributory  social  security 
programs.  These  programs  constitute-  a  re- 
tirement and  group-insurance  plan  that  pro- 
vides nearly  all  American  workers  and  their 
families  protection  designed  to  partly  make 
up  for  the  loss  of  earned  income  during  re- 
tirement, during  periods  of  extended  and  to- 
tal disability  before  retirement  age,  or  be- 
cause of  death,  and  provides  protection 
against  the  costs  of  medical  care  during  pe- 
riods of  extended  and  total  disability  and 
after  age  65.  In  conjunction  Mrlth  the  pro- 
gram of  Supplemental  Security  Income  to 
the  needy,  designed  to  fill  the  gaps  in  Insur- 
ance protection,  these  contributory  social  In- 
surance programs  form  a  universal  structure 
of  economic  security.  It  is  essential  that  we 
take  every  practical  step  to  assure  the  long- 
range  fiscal  integrity  of  these  programs  and 
to  provide  for  non-political,  objective,  and 
skilled  program  administration. 

(b)  In  creating  the  contributory  social  se- 
curity and  health  insurance  programs  the 
Congress  has  undertaken  a  fiscal  obligation 
which  differs  In  essential  respects  from  its 
obligations  under  programs  financed  in  other 
ways.  The  distinctive  nature  of  this  obliga- 
tion results  from  (1)  the  contributory  chtu-- 
acter  of  the  programs  which  gives  to  nearly 
every  American  a  personal  financial  stake  In 
future  benefit  rights,  (2)  the  concomitant 
obligation  of  Oovernment  to  assure  beyond 
peradventuro  that  these  rights  earned  by 
compulsory  contributions  and  based  on  past 
earnings  will  In  fact  be  honored  when  they 
fall  due  whether  In  the  near  or  the  distant 
future,  (3)  the  dei>endence  of  the  programs. 
If  this  assurance  is  to  be  fxUly  credible,  on 
adequate  long-term  sources  of  Income  dedi- 
cated exclusively  to  these  programs,  (4)  the 
need  that  changes  In  these  systems  which 
may  be  required  to  meet  changing  economic 
and  social  conditions  be  developed  on  a  long- 
range  basis  and  in  the  context  of  their  inter- 
related benefit  and  financial  structures.  In 
order  to  assure  more  completely  the  full  rec- 
ognition of  the  fiscal  obligations  inherent  In 
these  programs  this  Act  separates  the  trans- 
actions of  the  self -financed  social  insurance 
programs  from  the  transactions  ot  the  gen- 
eral budget. 

(c)  The  magnitude  of  these  social  Insur- 
ance programs  and  of  the  Supplemental  Se- 
curity  Income   program — ^In   terms   of   the 


niunber  of  people  affected  by  them,  the  vol- 
ume of  Income  and  expenditures,  the  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  their  operation,  the 
nationwide  network  of  local  offices,  and  the 
complexity  of  these  huge  operations — de- 
mands the  utmost  in  skillful,  non-political 
administration.  To  help  ass\u-e  such  admin- 
istration and  continuovisly  high  levels  of  serv- 
ice to  the  beneficiaries  of  and  contributors 
to  the  programs,  this  Act  constitutes  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  as  an  independ- 
ent agency  in  the  Executive  Branch,  respon- 
sible directly  to  the  President.  The  Independ- 
ence accorded  by  this  change  wUl  also  serve 
to  emphasize  to  the  public  that  the  Govern- 
ment's role  in  the  Insurance  programs  is  es- 
sentially that  of  trustee  and  manager  for 
those  who  have  worked  in  covered  employ- 
ment and  contributed  to  the  support  of  the 
programs,  a  role  which  is  markedly  different 
and  carries  different  obligations  from  the 
Government's  role  In  programs  financed  in 
other  ways. 

TITLE  I — SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Title  VH  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately before  section  702  the  foUowlng  new 
section : 

"SOCIAL    SECtTBrrY    ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  701.  (a)  (1)  There  is  hereby  estab- 
lished, as  an  Independent  agency  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Branch  of  the  Government,  a  Social 
Security  Administration  (hereinafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  'Administration') . 
The  Administration  sbaU  be  headed  by  a 
Board  which  shall  consist  of  three  Members 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  President  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
designate  one  of  the  Members  as  Chairman 
of  the  Board. 

"(2)  No  individual  shall,  during  the  time 
that  he  holds  the  office  as  a  Member  of  the 
Board,  engage  in  any  business,  vocation,  or 
employment,  other  than  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  and  the  exercise  of  his  authority  as 
a  Member  of  the  Board. 

"(3)  Not  more  than  two  of  the  Members  of 
the  Board  shall  be  members  of  the  same  po- 
litical party. 

"(4)  Each  Member  of  the  Board  shall  hold 
office  for  a  term  of  five  years,  except  that  (A) 
a  Member  appointed  to  flU  a  vacancy  occur- 
ring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  ^pointed, 
shaU  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term,  and  (B)  the  terms  of  office  of  the 
Members  first  taking  office  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Act  to  establish  the  Social 
Security  Administration  as  an  Independent 
Agency  shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  of  appointment,  one 
at  the  end  of  two  years,  one  at  the  end  of 
four  years,  and  one  at  the  end  of  five  years, 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  such  Act. 

"(5)  Actions  taken,  and  decisions  made  by. 
Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  by  majority 
vote;  and  any  action  so  taken,  or  decision 
so  made,  shall  be  the  action  or  decision  of 
the  Administration. 

"(b)(1)  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Ad- 
ministration to  administer  the  programs 
established  by  titles  n,  XVI,  and  XVIII  of 
this  Act,  and  to  discharge  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities imposed  on  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  connec- 
tion with  the  administration  of  the  program 
established  by  title  IV  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 

"(2)  The  Administration  shaU  also  have 
the  duty  of  studying  and  making  recommen- 
dations as  to  the  most  effective  methods  of 
providing  economic  security  through  social 
insurance,  and  as  to  legislation  and  matters 
of  administrative  policy  concerning  the  pro- 
grams referred  to  In  paragraph  (1),  and  to 
other  programs  having  similar  objectives. 
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"(3)  The  Administration  shall  prepi 
submit  to  the  Congress  an  annual  n 
Its  actlvlUes.  which  report  shall  Inclui 
reconunendatlons     of     the     Adm: 
made  pursuant  to  paragraph   (2) 

"<e)  (1)  There  shaU  be  In  the 
tlon  an  Executive  Director,  who  shall 
pointed  by  and  serve  at  the  pleasure 
Administration,  and  who  shall  perforn 
functions  concerning  the  programs 
istered   by   the   Administration  as  th' 
ministration  may  prescribe. 

"(3)  There  shaU  be  in  the 
a  General  Counsel,  who  shall  be 
by  and  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
istration.    and   who   shall    be    the   prl 
legal  counsel  In  the  Administration 
ministration  may  obtain  the  services 
perts   and   consultants    in   accordance 
the    provisions    of    section    3109    of 
United  States  Code." 

(b)  Section  703  of  such  Act  is 
inserting,  immediately  before  the 
the   end   thereof,   the   following: 
that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
Btrued    to   require    the    Secretary    to 
studies  of  or  recooimendstions  with 
to    programs    administered    by    the 
Security  Administration 

(c)  Section  706  of  such  Act  is 
(1)  by  striking  out  •"Secretary",  whi 

It   appears    therein,    and    inaerting 
ttaereot  **8oclal  Security  Administration 

(3)  in  sntaaectlon  (c)  (1)  thereof,  by 
lug  <nrt  "Department  of  Health. 
and  Welfare"  and  inaerting  in  lieu 
"Social  Security  Administration".  an< 

(9>  in  subsection  (a)  thereof,  by  s 
out  "the  public  assistance  programs 
tUs  Act"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereol 
program  established  by  title  XVI  of 

(d)  Section     201(c)      of     such     At 
amended — 

(1)  tn  the  first  sentence  thereof, 
■ertlng  "the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Social    Security    Administration.' 
ately  after  "Secretary  of  Latxn-.".  and 

(2)  In  the  third  sentence  thereof,  by 
Ing  out  "Commissioner  of  Social 
and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "Bxectitl< 
vector  of  the  Social  Security 

(e)  The  last  sentence  of  section  305 
such  Act  ts  amended  by  striking  out  ": 
peiswa  occupying  the  office  of  Secreti^ 
any  vacancy  In  such  oflkce"  aiid  inai 
Ueu    thereof    "In    the    membership    o: 
Board  of  the  Social  Security  Adminls' 
«r  any  vacancy  In  the  membership  of 
Boaid". 

(f)  SectlOB     ltl7(b)     of     such 
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(1)  ts  the  first  aentenee  tbcraof, 
aertlng  **the  Chairman  o<  the  Board 
Social    Security    Administration,' 
ately  after   "the   Secretary  of   LAbor,' 

(2)  to  the  third  sentence  thereof,  by 
Ing  out  "ComjnlsBioDer  of  Social 
and    Inserting    In    lieu    thereof    "Ezc< 
Director  of  the  Social  Security  Adml 
tlon". 

(g)     8ecti<Mi     IMl(b)     of    such 
amended — 

(I)  In  the  first  senteace  thereof.  I 
serting  ",  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  ■ 
Social  Security  Admluietratlon,"  after 
retary  of  Labor"  and 

<3)  in  the  third  sentence  thereof,  by 
ing  out  "CommlssioDer  of  Social 
az^    Inserting    in    lieu    thereof    ' 
Director  of  the  Social  Security 
tion". 

(h)  Title  n  (other  than  the  first 
of  section  301  (c)   thereof,  and  the  last 
tence  of  section  205(g)   thereof),  title 
(as  enacted   by  section   801    of   the 
Security   Amendments   of    1972),    and 
XVin  (Other  than  the  first  sentesce  o 
tion  l«17(b)  thereof,  and  th*  first  aei 
Of  section   1841  (b)    thereof),  of  the 
Security  Act  are  each  amended — 
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(1)  by  striking  out,  wherever  It  appears 
therein.  "Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Social  Security  Administration". 

(3)  by  striking  out,  wherever  It  appears 
therein,  "Department  of  Health,  education. 
and  Welfare"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Social  Security  Administration  ", 

(3)  by  striking  out.  wherever  it  appears 
therein,  "Department"  (but  only  If  It  Is  not 
immediately  succeeded  by  the  words  "of 
Health.  Education., and  Welfare",  and  only  If 
It  ts  used  in  reference  to  the  Department  of 
Health.  Kducatlon,  and  Welfare)  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration", and 

(4)  by  striking  out,  wherever  it  appears 
therein,  each  of  the  following  words  (but.  In 
the  case  of  any  such  word,  only  If  such  word 
refers  to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare) :  "Secretary",  "Secretary's", 
"his",  "him",  and  "he",  and  inserting  (to  the 
case  of  the  word  "Secretary")  "Social  Se- 
curity Administration",  (to  the  case  of  the 
word  "Secretary's")  "Sodal  Security  Admto- 
Istratlon's",  (in  the  case  of  the  word  "his") 
"the  Social  Security  Administration's",  (In 
the  case  of  the  word  "him")  "the  Social  Se- 
curity Admtolstratlon",  and  (In  the  case  of 
the  word  "he")  "the  Social  Security  Admin- 
Istration". 

(1)  Section  1868(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  addtog  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Any  advice  or  recommenda- 
tions so  provided  by  the  Advisory  Council 
with  respect  to  title  XIX  shall  be  transmitted 
by  the  Social  Security  Admtolstratlon  to  the 
Secretary." 

(j)  Title  XIX  of  the  Social  Sectirity  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Secretary",  wher- 
ever It  aprwars,  and  inserttog  to  lieu  thereof 
"Social  Security  Administration"  to — 

(1)  section  1902(a)(9)(A)  thereof,  and 

(3)  section  1903(1)  (3)  thereof. 

(k)  Section  1122  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  to  subsection  (c)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "The  Secretary  shall  pay"  and  inserting 
to  lieu  thereof  "The  Social  Security  Admto- 
lstratlon shall  (pursuant  to  and  to  accord- 
anoa    with    directives    from    the   Secretary) 

(3)  to  subaectlon  (d)(1)  thereof,  by 
striking  out  all  the  matter  that  follows 
clause  (11)  of  the  first  sentence  and  toserting 
to  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  the  following: 
"then,  for  such  period  as  he  ftods  necessary 
to  any  case  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  he  shall  to  determining  the  Federal 
payments  to  be  made  under  titles  V  and  XIX 
with  respect  to  services  ftimlshed  in  the 
health  care  facility  for  which  such  capital 
expenditure  is  made,  not  toclude  (and  shall 
direct  the  Social  Security  Admtolstratlon.  to 
determining  the  Federal  payments  to  be  made 
under  title  XVm  with  req>ect  to  services  fur- 
nlabed  to  such  health  care  facility,  not  to 
Include)  any  amount  which  Is  attributable  to 
depreciation,  toterest  on  borrowed  funds,  a 
return  on  equity  capital  (to  the  case  of  pro- 
prietary facilities),  or  other  expenses  related 
to  such  capital  expenditures.  With  respect  to 
any  organization  which  Is  reimbursed  on  a 
per  eapiu  basU,  the  Secretary  shall,  to  de- 
term  toing  the  Federal  paymenU  to  be  made 
tinder  titles  V  and  XIX,  exclude  (and  shall 
direct  the  Social  Security  Administration,  In 
determtolng  the  Federal  payments  to  be 
made  under  title  XVIII,  to  exclude)  an 
amount  which  In  his  Judgment  Is  a  reason- 
able equivalent  to  the  amounts  which  would 
otherwise  be  excluded  under  this  subsection 
if  payment  were  to  be  made  on  other  than  a 
per  capita  basia.",  and 

(>)  to  subsection  (e)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "to  determining  the  Federal  payments" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "for  the  pur- 
poo*  of  the  determination  of  tha  Federal 
payments". 

(1)  Part  B  of  tttla  XI  of  such  Act  U 
amended— 

(1)  to  section  1162(e)  thereof,  by— 


(A)  Inserttog  "or  UUe  XVIII"  immediately 
after  "(other  than  this  part",  and 

(B)  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "In  order  to  avoid 
duplication  of  functions  and  unnecessary  re- 
view and  control  activities,  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  Is  authorized  to  waive 
any  or  all  of  the  revelw.  certification,  or 
similar  activities  otherwise  required  under 
or  pursuant  to  title  XVin  when  It  finds,  on 
the  basis  of  substantial  evidence  of  the  effec- 
tive performance  of  review  and  control  ac- 
tivities by  Professional  Standards  Review 
Organizations,  that  the  review,  certification, 
and  similar  activities  so  required  are  not 
needed  for  the  provision  of  adequate  review 
and  control.". 

(3)  in  secUon  llS6(f)(2)  thereof,  by  In- 
serttog "(or  cause  to  be  made.  In  appropriate 
cases,  by  the  Social  Security  Administration" 
Immediately  after  "that  the  Secretary  make  ", 

(3)  in  section  1167  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "The  Secretary"  and  Inserttog  in  lieu 
thereof  "The  Social  Seetuity  Administra- 
tion", 

(4)  to  section  1159(b)  thereof ,  by— 

(A)  toserting  "(or  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  In  case  of  a  beneficiary  or 
recipient  under  title  XVm)"  Immediately 
after  "to  a  hearing  thereon  by  the  Secre- 
tary", and 

(B)  Inserting  "(or  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
mtoistration's  final  decision,  in  case  of  a 
beneficiary  or  recipient  under  title  XVHI)" 
Immediately  after  "review  of  the  Secretary's 
final  decision",  and 

(C)  Inserting  "(or  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, as  the  case  may  be)"  Immedi- 
ately after  "The  Secretary", 

(6)  In  section  1166  thereof,  by  toserting 
"(promulgated  in  consultation  with  the 
Social  Security  Administration)"  immedi- 
ately after  "The  Secretary  shall  be  regula- 
tions", and 

(6)  in  section  1168  thereof,  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "In  deter- 
mining the  amount  to  be  payable  from  the 
Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration;  and  any  amount  pay- 
able from  such  Fund  shall  be  payable  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  pursuant 
to  and  to  accordance  with  directives  of  the 
Secretary.". 

Sxc.  102.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b),  the  tenn  "Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare"  and  the  term  "Sec- 
retary", when  used  to  refer  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  shall  be 
deemed  to  refer  to  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration when  (and  to  the  extent  that) 
such  term  Is  employed  In  any  provision  of 
law  which  Imposes  any  duty  or  responsibility 
on,  confers  any  authority  on,  or  Iznposes  any 
limitation  on  the  exercise  of  authority  by, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare with  respect  to  the  admtolstratlon  of 
the  programs  established  by  (1)  Utle  U,  XVI 
(as  enacted  by  section  301  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1972),  or  XVUI,  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  or  (2)  part  IV  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  provision  of  law  which  is 
contained  In  (1)  title  n,  XVI  (as  enacted  by 
section  301  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
menU  of  1972).  or  XVni,  of  the  BocUl  Se- 
curity Act,  (3)  title  rv  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act,  or  (3)  section 
1133  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  or  part  B 
of  title  XI  of  such  Act. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  There  are  transferred  to  the 
Social  Security  Administration  (established 
by  section  701  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  all 
functions  carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  with  respect 
to  the  administration  of  programs  and  ac- 
tivities the  admlnlstraUon  of  which  is  vested 
In  such  Administration,  by  reason  of  thia 
Act  and  the  amendments  made  thereby. 
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(b)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Admtolstratlon  (as  established  by  sec- 
tion 701  of  the  Social  Security  Act  under  the 
amendment  made  by  section  101(a)  of  this 
Act)  all  personnel,  assets,  liabilities,  con- 
tracts, property,  and  records,  which  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  determines  to  be  employed,  held,  or 
used  by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  primarily  to  connection  vrlth  the 
functions,  activities,  and  programs  which,  by 
reason  of  this  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
thereby,  are  vested  In  or  become  the  responsi- 
bility of  such  Administration. 

(c)  The  position  of  Commissioner  of  So- 
cial Security  Is  abolished. 

Sec.  104.  (a)  All  orders,  determtoatlons, 
rules,  regulations,  permits,  contracts,  cer- 
tificates, licenses,  and  privileges — 

( 1 )  which  have  been  Issued,  made,  promul- 
gated, granted,  or  allowed  to  become  effec- 
tive, to  the  exercise  of  functions  (A)  which 
were  exercised  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  (or  his  delegate), 
and  (B)  which  relate  to  functions  which, 
by  reason  of  this  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  thereby,  are  vested  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Admtolstratlon  (as  established  by  sec- 
tion 701  of  the  Social  Security  Act  under 
the  amendment  made  by  section  101(a)  of 
this  Act) ,  and 

(2)  which  are  to  effect  at  the  time  this 
Act  takes  effect, 

shall  (to  the  extent  that  they  relate  to  func- 
tions described  to  paragraph  (1)(B))  con- 
ttoue  to  effect  according  to  their  terms  imtll 
modified,  termtoated,  suspended,  set  aside, 
or  repealed  by  the  Social  Security  Admto- 
istration  (as  established  by  section  701  of 
the  Social  Security  Act) . 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  (tocludtog 
the  amendments  made  thereby)  shall  not 
affect  any  proceedtog  pending  at  the  time 
this  Act  takes  effect  before  the  Secretary  of 
Healtb.  Education,  and  Welfare  with  re- 
spect to  functions  vested  (by  reason  of  this 
Act  and  the  amendments  made  thereby)  to 
the  Social  Security  Administration  (as  es- 
tablished by  section  701  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  under  the  amendment  made  by  sec- 
tion 101(a)  of  this  Act),  except  that  such 
proceedtogs.  to  the  extent  that  they  relate 
to  such  functions,  shall  continue  before  the 
Social  Security  Administration  (as  so  es- 
tablished). Orders  shall  be  Issued  imder  any 
such  proceeding,  appeals  taken  therefrom, 
and  payments  shall  be  made  pursuant  to 
such  orders,  to  like  manner  as  if  this  Act 
had  not  been  enacted,  and  wders  issued  to 
any  such  proceedtog  shall  conttoue  to  effect 
onta  modified,  terminated,  superseded,  or 
r^>ealed  by  the  Social  Sectirlty  Admtolstra- 
tlon  (as  so  established),  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law. 

(c)  Except  as  provided  to  thU  subsec- 
tion— 

(1)  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  suits  commenced  prior  to  the  date 
this  Act  takes  effect:  and 

(2)  to  all  such  suits  proceedings  shall  be 
had,  appeals  taken,  and  Judgments  rendered, 
to  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  If  this 
Act  had  not  been  enacted. 

No  cause  of  action,  and  no  suit,  action,  or 
other  proceeding  comntenced  by  or  against 
any  officer  to  his  official  capacity  as  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  ahall  abate  by  reason  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Causes  of  actions, 
suits,  or  other  proceedings  may  be  asserted 
by  or  against  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
cial Security  Admtolstratlon  (as  established 
by  secUon  701  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
under  the  amendment  made  by  section  101 
(a)  of  this  Act) ,  or  such  official  of  such  Ad- 
ministration as  may  be  appropriate,  aiid, 
to  any  litigation  pendtog  when  this  section 
takes  effect,  the  court  may  at  any  time,  on 
tta  own  motion  or  that  of  a  party,  tnt^r  an 
order  which  will  give  effect  to  the  provisions 


of  this  subsection   (Including,  where  appro- 
priate, an  order  for  substitution  of  partiesi- 

(d)  This  Act  ShaU  not  have  the  effect  of 
releastog  or  exttogulshlng  any  criminal 
prosecution,  penalty,  forfeiture,  or  llabiUty 
tocurred  as  a  result  of  any  function  which 
(by  reason  of  thU  Act)  Is  vested  to  the  Social 
Security  Admtolstratlon. 

(e)  Orders  and  actions  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  to  the  exercise  of  func- 
tions vested  to  such  Administration  under 
this  Act  (and  the  amendments  made 
thereby)  shaU  be  subject  to  Judicial  review 
to  the  same  extent  and  In  the  same  manner 
as  If  such  orders  and  actions  had  been  taken 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  In  the  exercise  of  such  functions 
Immediately  precedtog  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act.  Any  statutory  requirements  relattog 
to  notice,  hearings,  action  upon  the  record,  or 
admtolstratlve  review  that  apply  to  any  func- 
tion so  vested  In  the  Social  Security  Admto- 
lstratlon shall  conttoue  to  apply  to  the  exer- 
cise of  such  function  by  such  Administration. 

(f)  In  the  exercise  of  the  functions  vested 
to  it  under  this  Act  (and  the  amendments 
made  thereby),  the  Social  Security  Admto- 
lstratlon shall  have  the  same  authority  as 
that  vested  to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  with  respect  to  the 
exercise  of  such  functions  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  vesting  of  the  same  to  such 
Admtolstratlon.  and  actions  of  such  Admto- 
lstratlon shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect 
as  when  exercised  by  such  Secretary. 

TITLE   H— MISCELLANEOUS   AND 
CONFOBMINO  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  aoi.  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 
"(1)  Is  not  related  to  the  provisions  of  this 

title  or  Utle  XVm.  or 

"(2)  contains  the  name,  slgnattire,  or  title 
of  any  officer  of  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  SUtes." 

•  •  •  •  • 
"(6)    The  Social  Security  Administration 

shall  not  permit  to  be  enclosed  with  any 
check  for  benefit  payments  itoder  this  title 
any  material  which — 

"(A)  Is  not  related  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title  or  title  XVm,  or 

"(B)  contains  the  name,  signature,  or  title 
of  any  officer  of  the  United  Statea." 

Skc.  a03.  Title  IV  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mtoe 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  is  amended — 

(1)  to  section  40S(c)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "where  used  to  part  B  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and". 
and 

(3)  to  all  the  provisions  thereof  (other 
than  section  403(c)  and  section  427)  by — 

(A)  striking  out,  vbererer  it  appears 
thereto.  "Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare"  and  Inserting  to  lieu  thereof  "So- 
cial Security  Administration",  and 

(B)  striking  out,  wherever  It  appears 
thereto,  each  of  the  following  words  (but,  to 
the  case  of  any  such  word,  only  If  such  word 
refers  to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare) :  "Secretary",  "Secretary's". 
"his",  "him",  and  "he  ",  and  toserttog  (to  the 
case  of  the  word  "Secretary")  "Social  Secu- 
rity Adnitolstratlon",  (to  the  case  of  the 
word  "Secretary's")  "Social  Security  Admto- 
latratlon's".  (to  the  case  of  the  word  "his") 
"Social  Security  Admtolstratlon 's",  (to  the 
case  of  the  word  "him")  "the  Social  Security 
Admtolstratlon".  and  (to  the  case  of  the 
word  "he")  "the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion". 

Sbc.  203.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act.  1931  (31  VS.C.  11)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  to  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  thereof,  by  striking  out  "The  Budget" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  pro- 
vided to  subsection  (d).  the  Budget":  and 

(3)  by  addtog  at  the  end  of  such  section 
the  foUowlng  new  aubMCtlon: 

"(d)  The  Budget  shaU  set  forth  the  items 


referred  to  to  paragraphs  (4) ,  (5) ,  (6) ,  (7) . 
(8),  (9),  and  (13)  of  subsection  (a)  which 
are  attributable  to  receipts  of  and  expendi- 
tures from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
( commonly  referred  to  as  the  'administrative 
budget'),  and  shall  set  forth  separately  such 
Items  which  are  attributable  to  receipts  of 
and  expenditures  from  the  Federal  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  the 
Federal  Disabl'.ity  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  the 
Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  and 
the  Federal  Supplementary  Medical  Insior- 
ance  Trust  Fund.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  ShaU  apply  with  respect  to'  the  Budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  endtog  Jime  30,  1976,  and 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  5313  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  level  n  oi" 
the  Executive  Schedtile) ,  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph; 

"(22)  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration." 

(b)  Section  5314  of  such  title  (relating  to 
level  ni  of  the  Executive  Schedule)  is 
amended  by  addtog  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f oUowtog  new  paragraphs : 

"(60)  Member  of  the  Board  of  the  Social 
Secuj-ity  Administration. 

"(61)  Executive  Director,  Social  Security 
Admtolstratlon." 

(c)  Section  5315  of  such  title  (relating  to 
level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule)  is 
amended  by  striking  out — 

"(97)     Commissioner    of    Social    Security. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare.", 
and  by  Inserttog  to  lieu  thereof — 

"(97)  General  Counsrt,  Social  Security 
Admlnlstrat  Ion . " 

Sec.  205.  (a)  This  Act.  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act.  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month  which 
begins  not  less  than  90  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Notwithstandtog  the  provisions  at  sub- 
section (a) ,  the  Members  of  the  Board  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  may  be  ap- 
pomted  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
but  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 
and  the  Executive  Director  and  the  General 
Counsel  of  such  Administration  may  be  ap- 
pototed  by  such  Administration  at  any  time 
after  all  Members  of  the  Board  of  such  Ad- 
ministration have  been  appototed.  The  of- 
ficers referred  to  to  the  preceding  senteiKM 
shall  be  compensated  from  the  date  they 
first  take  office,  at  the  rates  provided  for  in 
the  amendments  to  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  made  by  section  304  of  this  Act.  Such 
compensation  and  related  expenses  of  such 
officers  shall  be  paid  from  funds  available 
for  the  functions  vested  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  by  this  Act  and  the 
amendments  made  thereby. 


SOCIAI.    SBCtTETTT    BOASB 

John   O.   Wlnant.   Chairman.    1935-37. 

Arthur  J.  Altmeyer.  Member.  1935-37; 
Chairman,  1937-46. 

Vtocent  M.  MUes,  Member.  1935-37. 

Oeorge  E,  Bigge,  Member,  1937-46. 

Mary  W.  Dewson,  Member,   1937-38. 

Ellen  S.  Woodward,  Member.  1938-46. 

Frank  Bane.  Executive  Director.  1936-88. 

Oscar  M.  Powell,  Executive  Director.  1938- 
46. 

CoMMissioKua  or  Social  SccuarrT 

Arthur  J,  Altmeyer,  Commissioner  for 
Social  Sectu-lty.  1946-53. 

John  W.  Tramburg,  Commissioner  of  Social 
Security.  1963-54. 

Charles  I.  Schottland,  Commissioner  of 
Social  Security,  1954-58. 

William  L.  MitcheU.  Commissioner  of  Social 
curlty.  4,  3,  62-3  17/73. 

Bobert  M.  Ball.  CoounisaioDer  of  Social  8e- 
Securlty.  1969-82. 
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James  B.'  Cardwell,  Commissioner  of 
Sectirlty,  10/24/78. 


BtnuEAV  DmacTosfl 
Murray  W.  Latimer,  Director, 
Federal   Old-Age   Benefits,   1936. 


aclal  Henry  P.  Seldemann,  Director,  Bureau  of 
Federal  Old-Age  Benefits,  1980-37. 

Leroy  Hodges,  Director,  Bureau  of  Old-Age 
Insurance,  1937-38. 

John  J.  Corson,  Acting  Director,  Bureau  of 
Old-Age  Insurance,  1938.  Director,  Bureau  of 
Old-Age   Insurance,    193S-41.   Director,   Bu- 


Buret  i  of 


FAC 


Number  of 
beneficiaries 

Monthly  rate 

A.  BuMliciMMS  in  ctirrtnt-paymeflt  status  on  0«c.  31, 1 
Total .7.. 

'3: 

29,872,000 

S4  270  000  000 

Rotirod  worktn  and  their  depcmtents.  totri 

18,793,000 

2,833,000.000 

Retired  workers 

15.364.000 

2,  S57. 000. 000 

Wives  and  husbands 

Children 

2.808.000 
621.000 

238,000.000 
38.000,000 

Sarviwrs  of  deceased  vwikers.  total 

7,160.000 

968,000.000 

Children 

2.906.000 

325. 000. 000 

Widowed  mothers  with  child  beneficiari« 

their  care 

Aged  widows  and  widowers,  and  aged  parei 
Disabled  widows  and  widowers 

in 

572.000 

3.603.000 

79.000 

68.000.000 

566.000,000 

9.000,000 
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reau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance, 
1943-44. 

Oscar  C.  Fogge,  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance,  1941-42; 
Director.  1942-43;  1944-«3. 

Victor  Christgau,  Director,  Bureau  of  Old- 
Age  and  Survivors  Insurance,  1954-88. 
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Number  of 
beneficiaries 

Monthly  rate 

Disabled  workers  and  their  dependenb,  total 

3.561,000 

$449, 000. 000 

Disabled  workers 

2,017,000 

381,000 

1,162,000 

369.000.000 

Wives  and  husbands  

21, 000, 000 

Children 

59,000,000 

Noninsured  peiwns  aged  72  and  over  (virtualty  the 
entire  cost  of  these  payments  is  borne  by  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury) 

358.000 

20,000,000 

B.  Selected  categorios  of  beneficiaries  (included  in  A  above) 
in  current-payment  status  Dec  31.  1973: 
Disabled  beneficiaries  (OASOI>-Workers.  "disabled 

children",  and  disabled  widows  and  widowers 

Children  (OASDI)     

Student  children  aged  18-21       

2.416.000 

4. 690. 000 

652.000 

320.000 

3.478.000 

22.301,000 

19,458,000 

410. 000. 000 

421. 000. 000 

73. 000. 000 

Disabled  children  aged  18  and  over 

32.000.000 

392.000.000 

Beneficiaries  aged  62  and  over  (OASDI) 

Bcncliciaries  aged  65  and  over  (OASDI) 

3. 435. 000. 000 
3.046,000.000 

Note:  Totals  may  not  equal  the  sum  of  rounded 


AVXaAGK    ICONTHLT    FAlin.T    BENKFTn 

Beneficiary  group  and  estimated  at  rage 
family  benefits  in  current -payment  Jl  itua, 
Dec.  31, 1973 


Retired  worker  alone  (no  dependents 
receiving    benefits) 

Retired  worker  and  wife,  aged  62  and 
over,  both  receiving  benefits 

Disabled  worker,  wife  (under  age  65), 
and  1  or  more  children 

Widowed  mother  and  two  children 

Aged  widow  alone 


)162 

277 

364 
392 
157 


4.  Disability:  Today,  4  out  of  5  men  and 
women  aged  21-64  can  count  on  monthly 
cash  benefits  in  the  event  the  breadwinner 
suffers  a  severe  and  prolonged  disability. 
BENErrr  payments  in    i3   months  ending 

DECEMBEK    31,    1973 

|/n  hUlions] 

OASI $45.7 

DI 5.7 


AVE>AGX  BXNDTTS  FOB  BEnBED  (M  OI8ABVD 
WOKKEBS 

Type  Of  benefit  and  average  monthly  bAeflt 
in  current-payment  status,  Dec.  31,  V.  '3 

All  OAIB-s )166 

All  DIBs... I  183 


MEAStTBES     OP     PKOTBCTION 


Will 


1.  Coverage:  About  100  million  peraoni 
work  in  covered  employment  or  self-em;  loy 
ment  in  1974  and  more  than  9  out  of  ICMobs 
In  paid  employment  and  self-employmec    are 
covered  or  eligible  for  coverage  under 
program. 

2.  Retirement:  01';/^  of  the  people  agi 
and  over  at  the  beginning  of  1974  wer 
celvlng  benefits  or  would  be  able  to 


66 
re- 
ive 
benefits  when  they  or  their  spouses  rltlre, 
and  93'%  of  the  people  reaching  age  (  i  in 
calendar  year  1974  are  eligible  for  moifthly 
cash  benefits 

3.  Survivor:  Today,  95  out  of  100  chtflren 
under  18  and  their  mothers  can  coui  on 
monthly  cash  benefits  if  the  family  b^d- 
wlnner  dies. 


TABL^.-  ESTIMATED  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  SMI  TRUST  FUND,  CALENDAR  YEARS  1973  79 

Hn  millions  of  dollars) 


the 


Total  51.5 

OPERATIONS    OP   OASI    AND   DI  TSTTST   rONDS,    13 
MONTHS     ENDING     DECEMBSa     31,     1973 

|/n  bUliona] 

Income   $54.8 

Outgo    53.1 

Assets,  end  of  period 44.4 

PBOTSCnON    ON    JANOABT    1,    1 974 

1.  Hospltad  Insurance  (HI). 

About  23.3  million  persons  in  the  n.S. 
population  were  eligible  for  hospital  Insur- 
ance protection.  Of  this  number.  21.5  million 
were  persons,  aged  66  and  over,  representing 
nearly  all  of  the  aged  population.  The  re- 
maining 1.8  million  persons  were  disabled 
beneficiaries  under  age  66. 

Beneficiaries  under  age  65  who  have  hos- 
pital Insurance  protection  on  account  of  dis- 
ability have  been  entitled  to  benefits  for  the 
required  minimum  of  24  months.  Thus,  the 
1.8  million  persons  with  such  protection  rep- 
resent about  70%  of  the  total  number  of  dis- 
abled beneficiaries  under  age  65  who  would 
have  hoq>ltal  Insurance  protection  In  the 
absence  of  the  24-month-of-entltlement  re- 
quirement. 


2.  Supplementary  medical  Insurance 
(SMI). 

Atx>ut  22.6  million  persons  in  the  17 .S.  had 
protection  under  the  voluntary  supplemen- 
tary medical  insurance  plan.  Of  this  num- 
ber 21.0  million  were  persons,  aged  65  and 
over,  representing  about  96%  of  the  aged 
population.  The  remaining  1.6  million  per- 
sons were  disabled  beneficiaries  under  age  65. 

3.  Chronic  kidney  disease. 

About  95  %i  of  the  population  under  age 
65  In  the  United  States  have  both  hospital 
insurance  and  supplementary  medical  insur- 
ance protection  in  the  event  of  the  occur- 
rence of  chronic  kidney  disease  requiring 
kidney  transplantation  or  hemodialysis. 

"  BENKPICIABIES  " 

For  calendar  year  1973,  payments  for  serv- 
ices covered  under  the  hospital  insurance 
program  were  made  on  behalf  of  an  esti- 
mated 5.0  million  persons,  of  which  4.8  mil- 
lion were  aged  65  and  over  and  0.3  million 
were  disabled  t>eneficlarles  under  age  65. 

For  calendar  year  1073,  payments  for  serv- 
ices covered  under  the  supplementary  med- 
ical insurance  program  were  made  on  behalf 
of  an  estimated  10.8  million  persons,  of  which 
10.2  million  were  aged  65  and  over  and  0.6 
million  were  disabled  beneficiaries  under 
age  65. 
BENErrr  patments  in  la  months  kndimo 

OECEMBm    31,    1S73 

l/nWUiOfu] 

HI ._ $7.1 

SMI    2.5 


Total    9.6 


Calendar  year 


1973 


1974 


I97S 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


Premisms 

General  levenus. 
Interest 


tl.S50 

1,705 

57 


$1,764 

2.168 

68 


Total  income. 


3,311 


4.000 


$1,865 

2.633 

79 

4,777 


$1,903 
3.245 

98 


$1,941 

3.864 

lU 


$1,979 
4,529 

140 


$2,018 

5,251 

164 


S.246 


5,ta 


6,648 


7,433 


Disbuisemeats: 

Benefits 

Administrative  costs. 


US 


442 


3,834 
461 


4,37S 
S2t 


4,954 

612 


5,571 
686 


6,240 
768 


Total  disbursements. 
Tiust  fund  at  ead  o(  year. . 


2,844 


4.295 


4,N3 


S,S« 


6,257 


7,009 


I.  Ill 


1,223 


1,505 


1,»M 


2,205 


2,596 


3.020 
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0   OPERATKWS  OF  TRUST  FUNDS,  12  MONTHS  ENDING 
DEC  31,  1973 


pn  biilionsi 

HI 

SMI 

Tota 

1 

$10.8 

$3.3 
2.8 
1.1 

$14.1 

Oglgo 

7.3 

10.1 

6.5 

7.6 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Church  and  I  today  are  Introducing  the 
Social  Security  Administration  Inde- 
pendent Agency  Act.  This  legislation 
would  initiate  broad  organizational  re- 
forms to  insure  that  the  social  security 
system  maintains  its  stability  and  relia- 
bility in  the  future  and,  it  would  bring 
the  social  security  system  to  full  maturity 
by  recognizing  it  as  an  independent 
agency. 

In  the  39  years  since  its  establishment 
social  security  has  come  a  long  way.  It 
has  progressed  from  limited  protection 
for  little  over  half  of  the  work  force  to 
a  continuing  mainstay  for  virtually  every 
family  in  this  country. 

The  social  security  program  helps  mil- 
lions of  Americans  in  times  of  need  by 
providing  financial  protection  for  retired 
workers  and  family  survivors,  for  disabil- 
ity and  for  health  costs  to  older  citizens. 
Today,  30  million  Americans  are  receiv- 
ing benefits  from  the  social  security  pro- 
gram, and  over  100  million  individuals 
are  TnaUng  contributions  to  the  program. 

Prom  these  years  of  experience,  a  great 
deal  has  been  learned  about  the  individ- 
ual pro-ams  and  about  their  adminis- 
tration. This  experience  has  told  us  that 
social  se^.urity  programs  like  medicare  or 
the  cash  benefit  program  need  to  be 
strengthened  and.  In  some  cases,  ex- 
panded, and  that  the  administration  of 
these  programs  should  be  independent — 
free  from  any  political  control. 

In  past  years,  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration has  been  susceptible  to 
widely  diverse  political  pressures  within 
the  executive  branch  of  Government  be- 
cause it  falls  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  This  legislation  would  place  the 
Social  Security  Administration  outside  of 
HEW,  taking  away  many  of  the  political 
pressures  that  have  been  generated  by 
the  present  relationship  between  the  two 
agencies.  This  independent,  nonpoUtical 
administration  would  be  governed  by  a 
three-member  board,  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  it  would  be  responsible 
for  administering  the  supplemental  secu- 
rity Income  program,  medicare,  the  old 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
program  as  well  as  that  part  of  the  black 
limg  benefit  program  now  administered 
by  the  Social  Security  Administration. 
Additionally,  the  new  agency  would  sub- 
mit an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  de- 
tailing its  activities  and  mairing  recom- 
mendations to  improve  the  entire  system. 

One  of  the  most  glaring  examples  of 
the  political  abuse  was  the  mailing  of 
"announcemoits"  with  benefit  checks.  In 
past  ytmn,  both  Republic8ui  and  Demo- 
cratic admlnlstraUoos  haye  bean  guOty 
of  this  prmctice.  This  legislation  specifi- 
cally would  prevent  this  from  happentag 
by  forbidding  the  mailing  of  political 
announcements. 


Senator  Chttrch,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Special  Committee  on  the  Aging,  his 
staff,  and  a  number  of  experts  with  a  vast 
knowledge  of  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
developing  this  vitally  needed  piece  of 
legislation.  I  am  happy  to  be  a  chief  co- 
sponsor  of  It,  and  I  plan  to  include  a 
similar  measure  later  this  year  when  I 
introduce  a  comprehensive  social  secu- 
rity reform  bill. 


By  Mr.  CCKDK: 

S.  3145.  A  bill  to  conserve  energy  by 
establishing  an  Emergency  Fuel  Conser- 
vation Driving  Limitation  Plan.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 19,  Senator  Weicker  introduced  a 
bill  which  would  give  the  President  the 
power  to  establish  a  rationing  program. 
However,  in  his  introductory  remarks, 
Senator  Weicker  mentioned  several 
forms  which  the  plan  could  take,  other 
than  the  traditional  coupon  rationing 
plan  for  which  regulations  have  already 
been  proposed  and  made  public. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  left  this 
possibility,  as  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we  consider  every  possible  alternative  to 
rationing  before  adopting  a  rationing 
plan  Uke  the  one  mentioned  above.  A 
rationing  system  would  not  only  be  dif- 
ficult to  administer  and  enforce,  but 
would  imdoubtedly  lead  to  black  mar- 
keting. I  fear  that  rationing  would 
create  more  problems  than  it  would  solve. 
As  one  article  concerning  rationing 
stated: 

The  argument  goes  arotmd  in  a  circle,  find- 
ing something  wrong  with  every  solution.  It 
wUl  be  a  choice  among  mounting  evils,  and 
the  longer  we  postpone  It  and  ultlmaiely 
perhaps  avoid  It,  the  better. 

I  am  opposed  to  rationing  until  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  there  is  no 
other  alternative. 

In  keying  with  this  view,  I  am  today 
introducing  the  fuel  conservation- 
driving  limitation  plan. 

While  my  bill  instructs  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  promulgate  the 
regulations.  I  think  that  the  plan  will 
follow  this  basic  outline: 

Under  the  emergency  fuel  conserva- 
tion-driving limitation  plan,  all  persons 
owning  a  registered  vehicle  for  personal 
use  will  be  issued,  for  each  vehicle,  a  de- 
cal  on  which  a  day  of  the  week  is  printed, 
excluding  Saturday  and  Simday.  Such 
decals  wil'  be  color  coded  for  easy  identi- 
fication and  will  be  placed  on  the  car  or 
other  vehicle  so  that  it  can  be  easily  seen. 
That  vehicle  cannot  be  driven  on  the 
day  listed  on  the  decal.  In  order  to  elimi- 
nate any  advantage  which  might  accrue 
to  multiple-car  famUles,  all  vehicles  in 
the  same  household  would  be  issued  the 
same  decal  day. 

The  decals  would  be  randomly  dis- 
tributed so  that  an  approximately  equal 
number  of  vehicles  will  not  be  permitted 
to  be  driven  on  each  such  day  in  the 
week.  The  plan  will  provide  for  excep- 
tions, such  as  driving  to  the  hospital 
during  an  emergency,  and  for  an  a4H>eals 
board  irtiich  will  have  the  authority  to 
determine  harrtehip  cases,  as  wen  as 
change  the  prohibited  driving  day. 

This  plan  Is  based  on  the  Israeli  plan, 
which  has  been  used  in  Israel  with  very 


satisfactory  results — almost  a  20-percent 
savings  in  gasoline  since  the  plan  was 
adopted. 

This  plan  would  impose  only  a  mini- 
mal administrative  burden  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  could  be  imple- 
mented upon  the  printing  of  the  decals. 
Rather  than  issue  the  decals  four  times 
a  year,  as  is  suggested  for  the  rationing 
coupons,  they  can  be  issued  once  each 
year,  possibly  at  the  time  that  the  ne>v 
license  tags  are  distributed.  "Hie  plan 
would  affect  all  people  equally. 

The  adoption  of  this  plan  would  mean 
that  everyone  would  have  to  find  an 
alternate  means  of  transportation  on 
the  day  when  his  or  her  car  could  not 
be  driven.  This  would  further  encourage 
the  use  of  car  pools  and  mass  transit 
systems,  where  available.  As  an  example 
of  the  effect  this  plan  could  have  If  used 
even  on  a  very  modified  scale,  I  would 
like  to  read  a  paragraph  from  the  Janu- 
ary, 1974  issue  of  "American  Motorists:" 

Car  and  ^us  pooling  are  one  of  the  most 
effective  measures  for  reducing  traffic  con- 
gestion, air  pollution,  and  fuel  consumption 
in  the  Washington  area.  To  illustrate — if 
the  average  car  occupancy  for  work  trips  to 
downtown  can  be  increased  fro  i  the  current 
IV^  persons  per  vehicle  to  only  2  persons 
per  vehicle,  the  number  of  commuting  vehi- 
cles on  our  highways  can  be  reduced  by 
25  percent.  That — means — gasoline  con- 
sumption can  be  reduced  by  almost  half  a 
million  gaUons  a  day.  If  the  uumber  of 
persons  per  car  Is  Increased  from  1.2  to  2 
area  wide. 

As  you  can  see,  this  article  describes 
the  effect  in  the  Washington  area: 
Thus,  it  is  obvious  that  this  plan  could 
have  extremely  good  results  if  applied 
nationwide.  Using  recent  figures  sup- 
plied by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion for  1972-73,  it  can  be  shown  that 
this  plan  will  save  200  million  gallons  of 
gas  per  week:  There  are  approximately 
100  million  passenger  cars  in  the  United 
States,  with  each  car  using  an  average 
of  14.5  gallons  per  week.  If  each  car  is 
not  driven  1  day  a  week,  then  the 
amount  saved  for  that  car  would  be  2 
gallons.  If  each  car  did  this,  the  savings 
would  smiount  to  200  million  gallons  per 
week.  That  would  be  a  savings  of  almost 
11  billion  gallons  per  year. 

This  plan  would  allow  everyone  to 
drive  as  much  as  he  wished,  except  for 
1  day. 

We  cannot  wait  Indefinitely  before  we 
act  to  ease  the  current  problems  brought 
on  by  the  fuel  shortages.  I  think  we 
should  give  this  proposal  immediate 
attention. 


By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.  3146.  A  bill  to  increase  the  corpwrate 
surtax  exemption  to  $100,000.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  In  the 
public  Interest  to  maintain  a  strong, 
locally  contirolled  small  business  sector 
in  our  economy.  Toward  this  end,  a 
healthy  tax  environment  Is  essential.  To- 
day, I  am  introducing  a  bUl  which  I  sub- 
mitted in  the  last  Congress  which  is  de- 
signed to  provide  some  recognition  of  the 
tax  problems  faced  by  smaller  business- 
men over  the  past  several  decades  as  the 
dollar  has  depreciated  in  value. 

The  long-standing  Federal  income  tax 
provision  states  that  a  corporation  Is 
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taxed  at  a  rate  of  22  percent  on  the  I 
$25,000  of  Its  taxable  Income  and  at  |  48 
percent  rate  thereafter.  This  provlMon, 
the  corporate  income  surtax  exemp  Ion, 
enacted  in  1950  to  provide  benefits  e<;  liv- 
alent  to  those  granted  under  the  pre)  ous 
tax  law  is  now  hopelessly  out  of  date,  rhe 
small  businessman  is  caught  in  a  squ  eze, 
not  only  by  the  rising  cost  of  living  up 
almost  70  percent  since  1950,  but  als  by 
the  rising  cost  for  capital  investm  nts 
which  has  doubled,  as  measured  by  the 
Implicit  price  deflator  for  prices  of  c  pl- 
tal  goods.  Its  purpose — to  provide  a  b<  le- 
flcial  rate  reductlm  to  cut  the  si  all 
businessman's  tax  liability  and  £  >ur 
growth  through  internal  capital  fon  la- 
tlon — is  no  longer  effective.  The  valu  of 
the  dollar  has  diminished  so  greatly  t  lat 
those  businessmen  who  rely  heavily  on 
retained  earnings  for  capital  are  seve  >ly 
restricted  from  growth  as  soon  as  t  elr 
taxable  income  reaches  $25,000.  My  }ill 
would  raise  the  exemption  to  $100,00  to 
reflect  these  changed  circumstances  nd 
thus  to  give  small  businessmen  a  de<  mt 
chance  at  financial  survival  and  suc<  iss. 

A  principal  advantage  of  raising  ;he 
surtax  exemption  is  that  the  effec  ive 
rate  reduction  could  be  achieved  witl  )ut 
tampering  with  the  normal  rate  sfe  ic- 
ture  through  statutory  reductions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  <  >n- 
sent  that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printe  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  ras 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record  as 
follows: 

S.  3146 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houi 
Representatives  of  the  United  States 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  lec- 
tion 11(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Coda  of 
1964  (relating  to  the  surtax  exemptioni  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "•26,000"  aix^ln 
aerting  In  Ueu  thereof  "tlOO.OOO". 

Ssc.  2.  (a)  The  following  provisionfi  oi 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  are  ame: 
by  striking  out   "t25.000"  and   Insertl 
lieu  thereof  "•100,000"  each  place  It  apj 
therein : 

(1)  section  12(7). 

(2)  section  962(c). 

(3)  section  1661    (as  In  eiTect  for 
years  beginning  before  1975) . 

(4)  secUon  1661(a)(1)  (as  In  effect  for 
taxable  years  beglnmng  after  1974),  and 

(5)  section  1564(a)  (1)  (A), 
(b)    The  table  contained   in  section     664 

(a)  ( 1 )  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  strl  ing 
"4,nn"  in  the  column  headed  "Surtai  ex- 
emption" and  inserting  in  lieu  th(  -eof 
"16,667". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  tbl^Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  i  rter 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  CLARK: 
8.  3147.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occ^a- 
tional  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  10"^  to 
provide  additional  assistance  to  sliall 
employers.  Referred  to  the  Commftee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

0«HA— OMBZTX    CONSULTATIONS    rOK 

xMrLOTxas 
Mr.  CLARK, 
ago.    Congress 

Stelger  Occupational  Safety  and  H< 
Act.  Since  then,  it  has  sparked  co: 
erable  controversy,  particularly  in^^ 
termlnlng  the  law's  application  to 
businessmen.  Perhaps  the  greatest 


Mr.  President,  4  ji  sars 
enacted    the    Willli  ns- 


lem  has  been  the  dilemma  of  many  small 
businessmen  who  want  to  comply  with 
the  act  but  who  find  it  difficult  to  pierce 
the  voluminous  regulations  and  complex 
provisions  to  determine  ex£u:tly  what  is 
expected  of  them.  Since  coming  to  the 
Senate.  I  have  become  increasingly 
aware  of  the  problems  of  OSHA  for  small 
businessmen. 

A  recent  letter  from  a  lawyer  repre- 
senting one  such  small  businessman  In 
Iowa  illustrates  the  problem.  The  busi- 
nessman, who  hires  one  full-time  and 
one  part-time  employee,  wanted  to  be 
sure  that  he  was  obeying  the  law  and 
asked  his  lawyer  what  OSHA  required  of 
him.  The  lawyer  himself  was  not  cer- 
tain, so  he  wrote  away  for  further  clar- 
ification. The  response  was  a  copy  of  the 
11  page  Iowa  law  and  the  250  page  Fed- 
eral law  and  regulations.  As  his  letter 
said: 

Obviously,  there  is  no  way  that  my  client 
is  going  to  be  able  to  go  through  all  that 
material.  Similarly,  this  client  does  not  have 
the  funds  to  hire  me  to  make  a  thorough 
check  of  all  these  OSHA  regulations. 

My  question  Is  this:  What  safeguards  are 
being  made  for  the  small  businessman  who 
faces  either  an  astronomical  lawyer's  fee  or 
the  possibility  that  he  might  unconsciously 
and  unknowingly  violate  the  standards  of 
OSHA? 

The  sad  fact  is  that  right  now  few 
such  safeguards  exist.  It  would  be  help- 
ful to  allow  Federal  personnel  to  visit 
the  work  site,  advise  employers  of  any 
possible  violations  and  give  them  a 
chance  to  correct  them  before  penalizing 
the  employers.  But  the  law  as  currently 
drafted  and  administered  virtually  pro- 
hibits any  onslte  consultation.  When- 
ever an  official  from  the  Department  of 
Labor  visits  a  business  imder  the  act, 
the  official  is  required  to  note  any  viola- 
tions and  issue  appropriate  citations 
which  bring  penalties.  If  the  purpose  of 
OSHA  is  to  guarantee  safe  and  healthy 
work  establishments  rather  than  to  pim- 
ish  employers,  then  this  blanket  prohibi- 
tion of  onsite  consultations  would  seem 
coimterproductive. 

A  valid  point  has  been  raised  on  behalf 
of  the  proposition  that  tlie  education  and 
enforcement  under  OSHA  should  be  sep- 
arated. For  example,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  the  responsibility  of  enforcing 
the  law  against  drug  abusers,  while  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  the  educational  responsi- 
bility of  drug  and  health  programs.  Some 
people  argue  that  Labor  Department  offi- 
cials entrusted  with  the  enforcement 
provisions  of  OSHA  should  not  be  "di- 
verted" by  being  asked  to  perform  an 
educational  role  any  more  than  Justice 
Department  ofScials  should  be  diverted 
from  criminal  enforcement. 

One  answer  to  the  problem  is  to  pro- 
vide for  onsite  consultations  through 
an  agency  other  than  the  Department 
of  Labor — an  agency  with  the  expertise 
to  implement  the  goals  and  standards 
of  the  act  while  simultaneously  meeting 
the  problems  posed  to  small  businessmen. 
That  agency  is  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

For  the  past  20  years,  8BA  has  actively 
carried  out  its  congressional  mandate  to 
"aid,  counsel,  assist,  and  protect — the 
interests  of  small  business  concerns."  It 


also  was  selected  as  the  agency  best  suited 
to  help  assist  the  Nation's  small  business- 
men adjust  to  wide  ranging  legislation  In 
the  areas  of  rural  development,  disaster 
relief,  consumer  products — and  the 
OSHA  Act  itself.  The  experience  and  per- 
formance by  SBA  imder  OSHA,  combined 
with  its  built-in  accountability  to  the 
needs  of  small  businessmen,  uniquely 
qualify  it  to  administer  an  on-site  con- 
sultations program.  That  is  why  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  to  authorize 
SBA  on-site  consultations  for  the  benefit 
of  small  employers. 

This  bill  would  provide  for  on-site  con- 
sultations to  all  employers  with  50  or 
fewer  employees,  but  only  if  the  em- 
ployer requests  the  visit.  It  completely 
divorces  this  inspection  role  from  the 
enforcement  function  which  will  continue 
under  the  Department  of  Labor.  The  re- 
sult: inspections  will  not  entail  the  issu- 
ance of  citations  or  civil  penalties.  The 
only  exception  to  this  separation  involves 
cases  of  "imminent  danger"  where  the 
inspector  would  bring  the  matter  to  the 
immediate  attention  of  both  the  em- 
ployer and  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The 
bill  also  enables  SBA  personnel  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  employers  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  regarding  the 
elimination  of  safety  hazards  noted  dur- 
ing the  course  of  an  on-site  inspection. 
The  sole  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide 
for  consultation  visits  to  insure  that  the 
fundamental  due  process  right  of  notice 
is  accorded  to  those  small  businessmen 
attempting  to  comply  with  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  repre- 
sents a  compromise  which  both  labor  and 
business  can  support  enthusiastically. 
Businessmen  have  been  critical  of  the 
absence  of  tmy  notice  provision  under  the 
OSHA  law  since  its  very  inception,  and 
they  have  long  urged  that  onsite  con- 
sultations be  adopted  as  the  solution  to 
that  problem.  The  AFL-CIO  passed  a  res- 
olution at  Its  national  convention  last 
October  which  stated  in  part  that  OSHA 
"should  be  amended  to — accept  any  on- 
site  consultative  service  program  for 
small  employers  only  if  it  is  separately 
financed  and  administered  by  an  agency 
other  than  the  Labor  Department."  This 
bill  meets  that  last  objection  to  onsite 
consultations  by  leaving  the  Labor  De- 
partment's compliance  fimction  intact.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  take  prompt  and  af- 
firmative action  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3147 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1970  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsec- 
tion as  follows: 

"(15)  The  term  'Administrator'  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration." 

Skc.  2.  Section  21  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(d)  In  order  to  provide  additional  assist- 
ance to  smaU  employers  any  Administrator 
may  conduct  onsite  consultations  pursuant 
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to  the  provisions  of  subsections  (b) ,  (c) ,  and 
(d)  of  section  28." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  heading  of  section  28  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"assistance  to  small  employers" 

(b)  Section  28(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(1) "  immediately  after  the  sub- 
section designation,  by  striking  out "  ( 1 ) "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(A)"  and  by  strik- 
ing out  "(2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(B)". 

(c)  Subsections  (b).  (c),  and  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 28  of  such  Act  are  redesignated  as 
paragraphs    (2),    (3).   and    (4),   respectively. 

Sec.  4.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  responsi- 
bilities iinder  subsection  (d)  of  section  21 
relating  to  additional  assistance  to  small  em- 
ployers, upon  a  valid  request  by  any  employer 
with  fifty  or  less  employees  for  consultation 
and  advice  at  the  workplace  of  any  such 
employer  on  the  interpretation  or  applica- 
bility of  standards,  the  Administrator  may 
visit  the  workplace  for  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing consultation  and  advice  for  such  em- 
ployer. Any  such  visit  shall  be  limited  to  the 
matters  specified  in  the  request  affecting 
conditions,  structures,  machines,  apparatus, 
devices,  equipment,  or  material  in  the  work- 
place. The  Administrator  shaU  evaluate  a  re- 
quest by  an  employer  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  and,  if  appropriate,  may  provide 
for  an  alternative  means  of  affording  con- 
sultation and  advice  other  than  onsite 
consultation. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"(2)  The  Administrator  may  make  rec- 
ommendations regarding  the  elimination  of 
any  hazards  disclosed  within  the  scope  of 
the  onsite  consultation.  No  visit  authorized 
by  this  subsection  shall  be  regarded  as  an 
inspection  or  investigation  under  section  8 
of  the  Act  and  no  citations  shall  be  issued 
nor  shall  any  clvU  penalties  be  proposed  by 
the  Administrator  upon  such  visit,  except 
that  nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  affect 
In  any  manner  any  provision  of  this  Act  the 
purpose  of  which  Is  to  eliminate  imminent 
dangers. 

"(3)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  car- 
ry out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"(c)  (1)  When,  in  the  course  of  any  visit 
carried  on  under  subsection  (b) .  there  is  dis- 
covered an  apparant  serious  violation  (as 
specified  in  section  17(k) )  of  the  require- 
ments of  section  5,  of  any  standard,  rule, 
or  order  promulgated  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
the  Administrator  shall  issue  written  notices 
to  the  employer  and  the  Secretary  describ- 
ing with  particularity  the  nature  of  the  vio- 
lation, and  the  action  which  must  be  taken 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  specified 
by  the  Administrator  for  the  abatement  of 
the  violation.  Within  such  reasonable  period 
of  time  specified  by  the  Administrator,  the 
employer  shall  certify  that  he  has  compiled 
with  the  abatement  instructions.  Where  an 
employer  falls  to  make  the  certification  re- 
quired by  the  preceding  sentence  within 
the  prescribed  period,  the  Secretary  shall, 
without  further  notice,  conduct  an  inspec- 
tion under  Section  8  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  In  the  event  of  a  subsequent  inspec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  take  into  consider- 
ation any  information  obtained  during  the 
consultation  visit  of  that  workplace  in  de- 
termining the  nature  of  an  alleged  violation 
and  the  amount  of  the  penalties  to  be  pro- 
posed. If  any.  The  failure  of  the  Administra- 
tor to  give  consultation  and  advice  regard- 
ing any  specific  matter  during  the  consulta- 
tion visit  shall  not  preclude  the  Issuance  of 
appropriate  citations  and  proposed  penalties 
with  respect  to  that  matter." 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  In  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the 


rights  established  for  the  protection  of  em- 
ployees in  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970. 

Sec.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  ninety  days  following  the 
date  of  its  enactment. 


By   Mr.   JACKSON    (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Fannin)   (by  request) : 

S.  3149.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  saline  water  program  for 
fiscal  year  1975,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
£ind  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest. I  send  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  the  Senator  from  Aiizona  (Mr. 
Fannin)  a  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  saline  water  program  for 
fiscal  year  1975,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  and  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  executive 
communication  accompanying  the  pro- 
posal from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munication was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  op  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  25, 1974. 
Hon.  Gerald  B.  Ford, 
President.  US.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Preshjent:  Enclosed  is  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill,  "To  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  saline  water  program  for  fiscal 
year  1976,  and  for  other  purposes." 

We  recommend  that  the  bUl  be  enacted. 

FISCAL    YEAR    1975    APPROPRIATION 
AUTHORIZATION 

The  legislation  under  which  the  saline 
water  research  program  is  conducted,  the 
Saline  Water  Conversion  Act  of  1971  (Public 
Law  92-60;  85  Stat.  159) ,  authorizes  ", . .  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums,  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  as  may  be  specified  in  an- 
nual appropriation  authorization  acts."  In 
order  to  meet  fiscal  year  1975  program  re- 
quirements, we  recommend  that  an  appro- 
priation of  •3,029,000  be  authorized,  to  be 
used  in  the  program  as  set  forth  below: 

Category         Appropriations        Program 

Research o     $1,  600.  000 

Development 9500,000  566,000 

Design,  construction, 
acquisition,  modi- 
fication, operation 
and  maintenance  of 
saline  water  con- 
version   test    beds 

and  test  facilities.  876,000  1,050,000 
Design,  construction, 
acquisition  modifi- 
cation, operation 
and  maintenance  of 
saline  water  con- 
version modules...  588,000  588,000 
Administration      and 

coordination    1,066,000       1.065,000 


allocated  •1,600,000,  which  will  provide  for 
investigations  on  processes  for  desalting  sea- 
water  (membranes,  freezing  and  pretreat- 
ment)  and  on  new  processes,  basic  data  and 
materials. 

Development  programs  (category  2)  are 
budgeted  for  •566,000,  which  will  be  used  for 
membrane  and  component  configuration  se- 
lection and  testing  the  integrity  of  high- 
volume  sisseiEibly  developments  in  desalting 
processes  through  limited  pilot  plan  opera- 
tions and  modifications. 

Category  3  progrsims  for  the  design,  con- 
struction, acquisition,  modification,  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  saline  water  con- 
version test  beds  and  test  facilities  are  allo- 
cated $1,050,000,  which  wlU  provide  the  nec- 
essary support  functions  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  test  facilities  supporting 
development  functions.  The  operating  facili- 
ties are  Wrightsvllle  Beach,  North  Carolina, 
Fountain  Valley,  California,  Yvuna,  Arizona, 
and  Roswell,  New  Mexico.  They  will  be  used 
for  testing  in  conjunction  with  the  seawater 
membrane  processes,  freezing  processes,  and 
brackish  water  membrane  processes. 

Design,  construction,  acquisition,  modifi- 
cation, and  operation  and  maintenance  of 
saline  water  conversion  modules  programs 
(category  4)  totaling  •588,000.  provide  for 
the  remaining  6-montbs  costs  of  manage- 
ment, operation  and  maintenance  necessary 
to  conduct  the  operational  evaluation  of  the 
VTE/MSP  modle  (Orange  County  Project). 

Administration  and  coordination  (cate- 
gory 5)  of  the  saline  water  program  wUl  total 
•  1,065,000,  for  a  staff  of  26  persons  to  carry 
out  the  program's  activities  and  to  supervise 
the  closing  of  facilities. 

ENVIRONMENT    EFFECTS 

The  environmental  Impact  of  the  program 
that  will  be  carried  out  under  this  Act  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1975  is  described  in  the  en- 
closed environmental  statement  dated  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1973.  Should  future  actions  under 
this  program  involve  significant  environment 
effects  not  previously  covered  by  an  environ- 
mental impact  statement  prepared  under 
Section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969,  such  a  statement 
win  be  prepared  and  circulated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Act's  requirements. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  this  proposed  legislation  is  in 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Jack  Horton, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


ToUl    3,029,000       4,869,000 

backgroitnd 
Of  amoimts  authorized  and  appropriated 
In  fiscal  year  1973,  •1,840,020,  remains  as 
planned  carryover  to  fiscal  year  1976.  Pro- 
gram funds  required  for  fiscal  year  1975  total 
•4,869,020.  Including  the  fiscal  year  1973 
carryover. 
Basearch  programs    (category   1)    wUI  t>e 


By  Mr.   JACKSON    (for   himself 
and  Mr  Fannin)   (by  request) : 

S.  3150.  A  bill  to  authorize  energy  con- 
servation programs  and  end  use  ration- 
ing of  fuels,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  send  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Fannin)  a  bill  to  authorize  energy 
conservation  programs  and  end  use  ra- 
tioning of.  fuels  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  may  be  cited  as  the  "Special  En- 
ergy Act." 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  and  recommended  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Office,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  executive  com- 
munication and  the  factsheet  accom- 
panying the  proposal  from  the  Adminis- 
trator of  that  office  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
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Feoerai.  EmxGT  Omi 
Washington,    DC.    March    11,  %974. 
The  Honorable  Oekaij>  Fokd, 
President,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  President:  There  Is  tran^ittcd 
herewith  a  proposed  bill  to  autborlEe  Energy 
conservation  programs  and  end  use  #atlon- 
Irg  of  fuel.  I 

We  recommend  that  this  bUl.  the  "Special 
Energy  Act"  be  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee  for  consideration  and  we  |ecom- 
mend  that  it  be  enacted. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  authorize  ft  pro- 
gram for  rationing  and  ordering  of  prforities 
among  classes  of  end-users  of  crude  oil, 
residual  fuel  oil,  and  any  refined  petroleum 
product.  The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  appropriate  energy  conservation 
actions.  In  addition,  the  President  may  make 
grants  to  states  to  carry  out  the  authorities 
of  the  act. 

On  Ifarch  6.  1974,  the  President  returned 
to  the  Senate  without  his  approval,  the 
Knergy  Emergency  Act.  In  his  message  to 
the  Senate,  the  President  noted  the  need  for 
authority  to  require  energy  conservation 
measures  and  to  establish  a  rationing  pro- 
gram If,  and  only  If,  rationing  would  become 
a  necessity. 

This  bill  does  not  mandate  ratlonlx^,  but 
only  gives  the  needed  authority  to  Imple- 
ment rationing  when  all  other  practical 
measures  prove  inadequate.  The  bill  requires 
that  the  President  provide  the  end-user 
with  procedures  enabling  the  end-user  to 
petition  for  a  review  or  modification  pf  any 
determination  made  under  the  prognon. 

In  addition,  the  President  Is  granted  the 
authority  to  take  appropriate  energy  con- 
servation actions  that  will  result  In  reduc- 
tion of  energy  use.  These  actions  ma(y  in- 
clude transportation  controls  and  reason- 
able restriction  on  public  and  private  use 
of  energy. 

The  President  stressed  the  importaiKe  of 
these  authorities  in  his  energy  message  to 
Congress  on  January  23,  1974. 

The  bill  also  recognizes  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral. Btat«  and  local  cooperation  in  manag- 
ing the  energy  problem.  In  addition  to  the 
grant  authority  mentioned  above,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes the  delegatlcn  of  authority  to  vtates 
and  local  officials  or  boards  for  eier^lng 
authorities  and  carrying  out  programs  rela- 
tive to  the  implementation  and  enforcement 
of  the  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  and 
this  Act. 

It  U  contemplated  that  the  responsit^ity 
for  admin Isterlng  the  programs  under  this 
act  would  be  delegated  to  the  Federal  Eniergy 
Office. 

The   Office   ot   Management   and    Budget 
advisea  that  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  be  In  accord  with  the  President's  pro- 
gram. I 
Sincerely  yours,  S 
WnxiAM  E.  Simon,  Administrate. 
Enclosure.  1 

Fact  Sheet — Speciai.  Emexct  Act     '( 

BACKCROTTIfO  1 

On  November  7,  1973,  the  President  liidl- 
cated  that  additional  authority  was  needed 
for  such  measures  as  rationing  and  maiKla- 
tory  energy  conservation  programs  to  i^eet 
the  energy  emergency.  t 

The  Stoiergency  Energy  Act  which  waa 
passed  by  the  Congress  on  February  28  weiuid 
have  provided  the  necessary  authority,  i»ut 
the  bill  was  encumbered  by  a  number  of  [ex- 
traneous and  undesirable  provisions  resulting 
in  a  necessity  for  the  President  to  veto  »he 
bUl. 

During  the  President's  veto  message  J^ bo 
announced  that  he  would  seek  those  authori- 
ties necesaary  to  deal  ezpedKlously  with  ^- 
ergy  problems.  i 

The  President  Is  now  asking  the  Cong^^BM 
to  enact  a  bUl  the  "Special  Energy  Act."! 


THE    PROBLEM    TO    BE    SOLVED 

Statutory  authority  available  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  is  not  adequate  to  permit  Im- 
plementation of  rationing  should  it  be  neces- 
sary. 

Statutory  authority  la  not  sufficient  to  In- 
stitute conservation  actions. 

Statutory  authority  Is  needed  to  provide 
grants  to  states  and  local  governments  to 
meet   the  energy  challenge. 

WHAT   THE   BILL    WOtTLD   DO 

Amend  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  to  provide  the  authority  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  program  for  the  rationing 
and  ordering  of  priorities  among  classes  of 
end-users  If  the  President  finds  that  all  other 
methods  to  limit  energy  demand  are  inade- 
quate. 

Permit  dissatisfied  consumers  to  petition 
for  review  and  reclassification  or  modification 
of  ajy  determination  made  under  this  Act. 

Authorize  the  President  to  take  appropri- 
ate actions  designed  to  result  In  a  reduction 
of  energy  consumption  to  a  level  consistent 
with  available  energy  resources.  Such  actions 
may  include: 

Transportation  controls  (Including  re- 
duction of  speed  limits) 

Limitations  on  energy  consumption 

Authorise  the  President  to  make  grants  to 
the  states  to  carry  out  any  programs  which 
they  shall  establish  In  managing  the  energy 
problem. 


By   Mr.   JACKSON    (for  himself. 
Mr.  Magnxtson,  Mr.  Fannin,  and 
Mr.  Cotton)   (by  request) : 
S.  3151.  A  bill  to  authorize  coordina- 
tion of  acquisition  and  analysis  of  en- 
ergy information,  to  provide  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  accurate,  timely  energy  in- 
formation necessary  for  the  formulation 
of  public  policy,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committees  on  Com- 
merce and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
jointly,  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  send  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself,  the  senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnttson),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Pankih)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton) 
a  bill  to  authorize  coordination  of  ac- 
quisition and  analysis  of  energy  infor- 
mation, to  provide  for  the  acquisition  of 
accurate,  timely  energy  information  for 
the  formulation  of  public  policy,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Energy  Information  Disclosure  Act  of 
1974,"  and  is  referred  jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Commerce  and  Interior  and 
Insular  AOtdrs. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  and  recommended  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Office,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  executive  com- 
munication accompanying  the  proposal 
from  the  Administrator  of  that  office  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  commu- 
nication was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

Fn>nui.  EmmcT  OmcB, 
Washington,  DjC.,  February  22, 1974. 
Hon.  OxaALO  R.  Forb, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  PtaiDEirr:  In  accordance  with 
the  Presldent'B  Energy  Meaaages  of  January 
23,  1974,  there  la  transmitted  herewith  a 
proposed  blU  "to  authorize  coordination  of 
aequlBltion  and  anatysla  of  energy  Informa- 
tion, to  provide  for  the  acquisition  of  ac- 
curate, timely  energy   information  for  the 


formulation  of  public  policy,  ana  for  other 
purposes." 

This  proposed  "Energy  Information  Dis- 
closure Act  of  1974"'  would  provide  Federal 
authority  to  acquire,  on  a  mandatory  basis, 
energy  information  from  all  relevant  Indus- 
tries. The  bill  would  authorize  the  collec- 
tion, verification  and  reporting  of  data  on 
energfy  resources,  reserves,  production,  in- 
ventories and  consumption.  In  addition, 
costs,  prices,  capital  Investment,  Industry 
structure,  and  other  energy-related  data 
could  be  obtained  under  this  proposal. 

In  his  message  of  January  33,  the  Presi- 
dent directed  that  the  Federal  Energy  Office 
establish  an  Energy  Information  Center,  to 
serve  as  the  focal  point  of  energy  data  col- 
lection, coordination  and  dissemination.  The 
energy  information  acquisition,  analysis  and 
dissemination  functions  of  this  proposed  bill 
will  be  conducted  by  the  Center,  which  will 
be  transferred  to  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration when  It  becomes  established 
by  legislation.  In  the  interim,  the  Center  will 
be  managed  and  staffed  within  the  Federal 
Energy  Office. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  a  means  where 
to  the  greatest  practicable  extent,  energy 
Information  will  be  disseminated  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of 
public  access  to  energy  information  are  pur- 
posely narrow,  recognizing  that  for  personal 
privacy,  national  security  and  competitive 
purposes  some  energy  information  mtist  re- 
main confidential. 

Two  of  the  most  significant  facets  of  the 
energy  information  acquisition  program  to 
be  authorized  by  this  bill  are  public  con- 
fidence In  the  Integrity  of  the  methods  by 
which  energy  Information  Is  developed,  and 
the  effects  upon  competition  that  disclosure 
of  certain  energy  information  would  present. 
To  address  these  matters,  under  the  author- 
ity provided  by  this  legislation  we  Intend 
to  establish  an  Interagency  competition  re- 
view board  and  an  advlSM^  committee  on 
energy  information. 

The  review  board  would  be  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  the  Federal 
Energy  Office.  The  board  would  provide  advice 
upon  the  potential  anticompetitive  effects 
that  disclosure  of  certain  energy  Uiformatlon 
might  present. 

In  addition,  we  would  also  establish  an 
advisory  committee  composed  of  qualified 
individuals  who  would  assess  the  objectivity 
of  the  methodology  by  which  energy  Infor- 
mation is  acquired  and  tabulated.  Reports 
made  by  the  advisory  committee  on  this  sub- 
ject would  be  available  to  the  public. 

Only  by  combining  mandatory  reporting 
authorities  and  a  method  for  validation  in  a 
timely  manner  can  the  Federal  government 
deal  effectively  with  our  energy  problems  In 
the  months  and  years  ahead. 

The  Office  has  been  advised  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  that  enactment  of 
the  proposed  legislation  would  be  In  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

WiLUAM  E.  Simon,  Administrator. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  re- 
ferred jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and,  without  objection, 
in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  the  bill  will 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce and  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
8.  3152.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  the  restriction  on 
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the  use  of  certain  private  institutions 
under  the  dependents*  medical  care  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  would  permit 
proper  medical  care  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  mentaUy  retarded  or  physically 
handicapped  dependents  of  active  duty 
members  of  the  armed  services,  and  it 
will  remove  unnecessary  burdens  which 
have  affected  all  too  many  widows  of 
Vietnam  war-dead. 

This  measure,  which  is  identical  to 
H.R.  2703,  introduced  by  Congressman 
Leggett  of  California,  removes  the  exist- 
ing restriction  on  the  use  of  private  facil- 
ities which  are  not  nonprofit  institutions. 

Although  the  congressional  intention 
to  assure  adequate  medical  care  to  hand- 
icapped dependents  was  evident  in  the 
passage  of  Public  Law  89-614  in  1966,  the 
lack  of  adequate  numbers  of  nonprofit 
institutions  has  prevented  the  goal  from 
being  achieved. 

Because  of  this  situation,  I  joined 
Congressman  Leggett  in  the  past  in  in- 
troducing legislation  similar  to  the  meas- 
ure being  submitted  today. 

Since  that  time,  there  has  been  con- 
tinuing documentation  provided  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  of  the  hardship 
that  families  with  handicapped  and  re- 
tarded children  are  forced  to  bear  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  adequate  numbers 
of  nonprofit  institutions. 

In  the  most  recent  comment  on  this 
matter,  the  Department  of  Defense,  in  a 
letter  to  House  Armed  Services  Chairman 
F.  Edward  HiBERT,  stated: 

We  have  concluded  that  the  ban  on  the 
use  of  private  profit  institutions  is  unduly 
restrictive. 

The  letter  cited  three  specific  reasons, 
which  I  would  like  to  quote  at  this  time: 

(1)  the  "advance  approval"  concept  un- 
der which  our  program  now  operates  affords 
us  ample  opportunity  to  exclude  from  par- 
ticipation those  private  profit  Institutions 
not  offering  quality  care  or  which  have  un- 
reasonable charges. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  10  VS.C.  1079(f) 
already  exclude  the  use  of  any  private  Insti- 
tutions when  public  faculties  are  adequate 
and  available. 

(3)  If  In  a  given  area  (or  for  a  particular 
type  of  care)  the  only  available  Institution 
Is  a  private  one  operated  for  profit  and  such 
an  Institution  provides  care  of  an  acceptable 
quality  at  a  reasonable  cost,  there  Is  no 
logical  reason  why  such  an  Institution 
should  not  be  used. 

I  believe  that  this  measure  is  thor- 
oughly supported  by  the  available  evi- 
dence and  is  not  expected  to  result  in  in- 
creased budgetary  requirements,  accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Defense. 

There  is  a  second  provision  to  the 
measure  which  I  would  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

Under  current  law.  If  a  wife  of  a  com- 
bat duty  serviceman  is  pregnant,  his 
death  will  result  in  a  sharp  increase  in 
the  share  of  medical  expenses  that  she 
must  pay.  This  provision,  which  also  is 
supported  by  the  Defense  Department 
would  permit  those  widows  to  continue  to 
receive  health  care  services  at  the  costs 
they  would  have  been  entitled  to  had 
their  husbands  not  been  killed.  This  pro- 
vision will  be  retroactive  to  January  1, 


1967.  Clearly,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
military  and  of  the  Nation  for  this  meas- 
ure to  become  law.  I  am  only  saddened 
that  we  have  allowed  this  current  law  to 
remain  unmodified  to  the  present. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, from  the  attached  letter  from 
Chairman  Hebert  to  Congressman  Leg- 
gett is  willing  to  move  on  this  measure 
at  once  if  the  Senate  acts.  I  would  hope 
that  we  could  have  expeditious  consid- 
eration of  this  measure  and  see  its  early 
adoption. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  correspondence 
along  with  a  copy  of  the  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3152 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter 
65  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed as  follows : 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  word  "nonprofit ' 
In  section  1079(d)(4). 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  section  at 

the  end  thereof : 

"S  1089.  Cost-sharing  for  certain  dependents 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
this  chapter,  when  a  member  dies  while  he  is 
eligible  for  the  receipt  of  hostile  fire  pay  un- 
der section  310  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  or  from  illness  or  injury  Incurred  while 
eUglble  for  such  pay,  and  It  Is  determined 
under  joint  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  that  his 
wife  is  pregnant,  she  may  be  provided  care 
for  that  pregnancy  under  this  chapter  on 
the  same  basis  prescribed  for  the  dependents 
of  members  who  are  on  active  duty." 

(3)  the  analysis  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  foUowlng  item: 

"1089.  Cost-sharing  for  certain  dependents". 
Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment, 
except  that  clause  (2)  of  section  1,  shall  be 
effective  as  of  January  1,  1967. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Washington,  D.C.  November  27. 1973. 
Hon.  Robert  L.  Leggett, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Leccett:  I  have  reference  to  your 
recent  letter  In  which  you  urged  early  Sub- 
committee hearings  on  your  bUl,  HJl.  2703, 
to  amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  re- 
move the  restriction  on  the  tise  of  certain 
private  Institutions  \mder  the  dependents' 
medical  care  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. You  point  out  that  the  Executive 
Branch  has  indicated  Its  support  of  the 
proposal  and.  therefore,  you  urge  Its  early 
passage  by  the  House. 

I  am.  as  you  are  aware,  most  sympathetic 
to  the  need  for  expeditlotis  action  on  legisla- 
tion of  this  kind.  However,  as  you  are  also 
aware,  legislation  almost  identical  In  nature 
(HJl.  1409)  was  previously  acted  upon  fa- 
vorably by  this  Committee  and  passed  the 
House  on  July  19.  1971.  but  faUed  to  obtain 
a  hearing  In  the  Senate.  This  type  of  inac- 
tion by  the  Senate  had,  therefore,  prompted 
me  to  establish  a  policy  of  not  considering 
legislative  proposals  previously  passed  by  the 
House  but  not  acted  upon  by  the  Senate. 

You  may  rest  assured  that  if  our  Senate 
colleagues  act  on  thle  legislative  proposal, 
this  Committee  will  expedite  its  passage  la 
the  House. 

Sincerely. 

F.  EDW.  HtBSBT. 

Chairman. 


Committee  on  Ahmed  Services. 
Washington,  D.C,  November  26, 1973. 
Hon.  Robert  L.  Leggett, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Leggett:   Enclosed  is  a  copy  of 
the  report  of  the  Department  of  Defense  on 
your  bUl.  HJl.  2703. 
Sincerely. 

F.  Edw.  Hubert. 

C/iatrmon. 

General  Counsel  or  the 

Department  op  defense, 
Washington.  D.C,  November  8, 1973. 
Hon.  P.  Edward  Hebert, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Reference  Is  made  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  on  HJl.  2703,  93d  Congress,  a  bill 
"To  amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
remove  the  restriction  on  the  use  of  certain 
private  institutions  under  the  dependents' 
medical  care  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  permit,  under 
certain  circumstances,  the  mentally  retarded 
or  physically  handicapped  spouses  and  chil- 
dren of  active  duty  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  to  use  "private  institutions  ' 
operated  for  profit  when  obtaining  benefits 
under  the  CivUlan  Health  and  Medical  Pro- 
gram of  the  Uniformed  Services  (CHAMPUS) 
and  to  correct  retroactively  certain  Inequities 
Involving  medical  care  for  pregnant  wives  of 
active  members  who  die  as  a  result  of  disease 
or  injuries  while  In  receipt  of  hostUe  fire  pay. 
U  enacted,  clause  (1)  of  Section  1  of  the 
bUl  would  eliminate  the  general  prohibiUon 
on  institutional  care  for  eligible  dependents 
in  profit-making  private  facilities.  The  MUi- 
tary  Medical  Benefits  Amendments  of  1971 
(Pi.  89-614)  authorized,  effective  January  1, 
1967.  the  establishment  of  a  special  financial 
support  program  for  the  spouse  or  child  of  an 
active  member  of  the  uniformed  services  who 
is  moderately  or  severely  mentally  retarded 
or  who  has  a  serious  physical  handicap. 
Among  other  benefits,  such  persons  are  eU- 
glble for  the  following: 

"Institutional  care  In  private  nonpn^t, 
public  and  State  Institutions  and  facilities 
and,  when  appropriate,  transportation  to  and 
fr<xn  such  Institutions  and  faculties." 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  considered 
the  bill  and  the  inequities  which  It  seeks  to 
overcome.  We  have  concluded  that  the  ban 
on  the  use  of  private  profit  Institutions  is 
undxily  restrictive.  Otir  conclusion  rests  pri- 
xnarUy  on  the  following  three  points: 

1.  The  "advance  approved"  concept  under 
which  our  program  now  operates  affords  us 
ample  opporttinlty  to  exclude  from  partici- 
pation those  private  profit  institutions  not 
offering  quality  care  or  which  have  unrea- 
sonable charges. 

a.  The  provisions  of  10  VS.C.  1079(f)  al- 
ready exclude  the  use  of  any  private  Insti- 
tutions when  public  faculties  are  adequate 
and  avaUable. 

3.  If  In  a  given  area  (or  for  a  particular 
type  of  care)  the  only  available  institution 
Is  a  private  one  operated  for  pn^t  and  such 
an  Institution  provides  care  of  an  acceptable 
quality  at  a  reasonable  cost,  there  is  no 
logical  reason  why  such  an  Institution 
sbotUd  not  be  used. 

Clause  (2)  of  Section  1  of  the  bUl  woiUd 
alleviate  an  undue  burden  on  a  specific  class 
of  dependents.  Under  existing  law.  a  preg- 
nant wife  of  an  active  member  of  the  uni- 
formed services  may  receive  care  on  a  space- 
available  basis  In  a  facility  of  a  uniformed 
service  at  a  cost  of  •1.75  per  day  or  receive 
slmUar  care  from  civilian  sources  under  the 
aegis  of  CHAMPUS. 

If  the  care  Is  received  under  CHAMPUS, 
the  dependent  pays  »1  75  per  day  of  ho^ltal  - 
Izatlon  or  $35,  whichever  Is  greater.  Upou 
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the  (l«*th  of  tbe  kctive  duty  servloemtti,  his 
dependent  rem»lna  eligible  for  care  it  the 
Federal  hospital  subject  to  the  avallfbUlty 
of  space,  facilities  and  staff  at  the  previously 
stated    coet    rate.    However,    as    of    mlifelght 
the  date  the  sponsor  dies,  his  depende^who 
Is  or  will  be  receiving  care  under  CHAla>US 
does  so  under  a  different  coet-sharlng  j>asis. 
As  a   result,   the   surviving   dependency  wife 
would  pay  25%  of  the  health  care  cosb^  and 
the  Government  75%.  In  the  case  of  ai^"""- 
pllcated  pregnancy,  the  unanticipated 
tlonal    coats   to   the  surviving   wife 
significant.  This  burden  falls  on  the 
vlvlng  wife  of  a  deceased  member  who 
while  receiving   hostile   fire   pay  at  a 
that  she  is  least  prepared  for  the  unex; 
increase  In  cost. 

Section  2  of  HJl.  2703  contains  a 
active  provision  for  the  cost-sharing 
ment  dating  back  to  January  1,  1967. 
mally,  tbe  Department  of  Defense  op] 
retroactive  measures  involving  pay.  Howi 
In  the  Instant  case  we  support  the  a: 
ment  as  being  mutually  benefilcal  to  all  |on 
cemed.  ! 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  Departijient 
of  Defense  strongly  supports  the  enactijent 
of  H.R.  2703.  3 

As  a  matter  of  technical  comment, 
recommended   that   page   2,   line  2,   of 
3703   be  amended   by  striking  out  "Ui 
States  Code,"  to  confrom  to  the  style 
amending  title  10.  United  States  Code. 

COST    AND     BUDGET    DATA 

The  enactment  of  HJl.  2703  is  not||ex- 
pected  to  result  In  increased  budget 
qulrements  to  the  Department  of  Defel 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget| 
vises  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
ministration's  program,  there  would 
objection  to  the  presentation  of  this 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee.^ 
Sincerely, 

L.   NtEDEBLKRlVXX, 

Acting  General  Counai 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  81^:^8 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS    i 

S.    t7« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIimrRB. 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church) 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  976,  to  am| 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  ^ 
of  1970  with  respect  to  small  buslnesjes. 

S.    1730 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rraicorr, 
Senator  from  Texas  (»«r.  Bentseh) 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1730,  the  p| 
sicians  communis  services  program^ 

S.    238S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Talmaogk, 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  h| 
UNGs)   was  added  as  a  cospmisor  of 
2385,  a  bill  to  designate  tbe  Chatt 
River  in  the  States  of  North  CaroU 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  as  a 
ponent  of  the  National  Wild  and  Sec 
Rivers  System,  and  for  other  purpose^ 

S.    2SI0 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  due  to  i 
rapid  progress  made  by  S.  2510,  to 
ate  an  Office  of  Federal  ProcuremI 
Policy,  In  being  passed  by  the  Sen! 
Km  March  1.  sevM^l  Senators  who  wish  td 
to  support  the  legislation  did  not  ha  ire 
the  opportunity  to  be  added  as  cospd  i- 
sors.  1 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sc  i- 
ator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jacxsog), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tcii- 
MBT).  the  8enat<M'  from  Alaska   (1  r. 


STKVEire) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wyom- 
ing <Mr.  McOks)  be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  8.  2510,  to  create  an  OfBce  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  in  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  that  the  permanent  record  be 
corrected  to  add  these  names  at  the  ap- 
propriate place. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obJecti<»i,  it  is  so  ordered. 
8.   assa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2658,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  early  commercial 
demonstration  of  the  technology  of  solar 
heating  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, in  cooperation  with  other  Federal 
agencies,  and  for  the  early  development 
and  commercial  demonstration  of  tech- 
nology for  combined  solar  heating  and 
cooling. 

S.    2801 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8. 
2801,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  and  for  other  purposes. 

5.  38S0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCSovern,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGex) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2880,  to 
amend  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1973  to  provide  addi- 
tional incentives  for  fanners  to  produce 
wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

6.  3006 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmirk,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafpord) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  3006,  the 
Fiscal  Note  Act. 

S.    3094 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff.  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8. 
3024,  the  Energy  Crisis  Unemployment 
Benefits  Act. 

8.   30«» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff.  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  3069,  to 
extend  benefits  under  the  supplemental 
security  income  program. 

S.    307S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  was  added  as  a  co^x)nsor  of  8. 
3079,  to  reinstate  November  11  as  Na- 
tional Veterans  Day. 

B.    30»S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  3098,  to  amend 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
of  1973  to  provide  for  the  mandatory  al- 
location of  plastic  feedstocks. 

SKNATS    JOINT    KESOLUTIOM    18* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harrt  F.  Btrd, 
Jr.,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Hzlms)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  189,  to  restore 
posthumously  all  citizen  rights  to  Gen. 
R.  E.  Lee. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  297— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING  TO  CERTAIN  ACTIViTIES  OP 
THE  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs.) 

Mr.    DOMINICK     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr. 
Domenici,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Buckley 
and  Mr.  Helms)   submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution : 

S.  Res.  297 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that,  during  the  period  pending  consid- 
eration and  action  by  the  Senate  upon  the 
bUl  HA.  10710,  as  Introduced  in  the  first 
session  of  this  Congress,  cited  as  the  "Trade 
Reform  Act  of  1973",  and  as  amended  and 
passed  by  the  House,  no  loan,  guarantee,  in- 
surance, or  credit  shall  be  extended  by  the 
Kxport-lmport  Bank  of  the  United  States 
to  any  nonmarket  economy  country  (other 
than  any  such  country  whose  products  are 
eligible  for  column  1  tariff  treatment  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  resolution), 
and  no  such  country  shall  participate  In  any 
program  of  the  Ctovemment  of  the  United 
States  which  extends  credits  or  credit  guar- 
antees or  investment  guarantees,  directly  or 
Indirectly. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  submitting  a  sense  of  the  Senate 
resolution  attempting  to  Insure  that  the 
U.S.  Export-Import  Bank — Exim — not 
grant  any  further  credit  to  the  Soviet 
Unicm  until  the  Senate  has  had  the  op- 
portunity to  consider  and  act  on  the 
Trade  Reform  Act  of  1973. 

By  adopting  the  Mills-Vanlk  amend- 
ment to  the  Trade  Reform  Act,  the  House 
of  Representatives  voted  to  forbid  Gov- 
ernment-backed trade  credits  to  any 
nation  which  denied  its  nationals  the 
right  to  free  emigration;  the  amendment 
was  aimed  primarily  at  the  Soviet  Union. 
Seventy-six  Members  of  the  Senate,  in- 
cluding myself,  cosponsored  a  similar 
amendment  Introduced  by  Senator 
Jackson. 

Despite  this  clear  statement  of  con- 
gressional will,  Exim  has  continued  to 
process  loans  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Exim 
has  approved  $128.8  million  in  loans  to 
the  Soviet  Union  since  the  House  passed 
the  Mills-Vanlk  amendment  on  Decem- 
ber 11,  bring  Exim's  total  locuis  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  to  $248,256,000.  Pending  So- 
viet credit  applications  at  E^lm  now 
total  $221,085,000  for  four  projects.  In 
addition,  there  are  pending  applications 
for  preliminary  commitments  for  $54 
million,  including  an  application  for 
$49.5  million  for  the  beginning  of  the 
exploration  of  gas  reserves  in  eastern 
Siberia. 

Thus,  granted  loans,  promised  loans, 
and  requests  by  the  Soviets  now  rim  over 
half  a  billion  dollars  in  credit  backed  by 
the  American  taxpayer.  The  $128.8  mil- 
lic«i  approved  in  the  past  2  months  sug- 
gests Exim  is  racing  to  approve  as  many 
loans  as  possible  before  the  Senate  can 
consider  the  Trade  Reform  Act  and  be- 
fore the  requirements  of  the  Mills-Vanik- 
Jackson  amendments  become  law. 

We  in  the  Senate  are  shortly  to  con- 
sider the  Trade  Reform  Act.  This  reso- 
lution asks  only  that  before  processing 
additional  loans  to  the  Soviets,  the  Bank 
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await  the  final  expression  of  congres- 
sional will  on  this  Issue. 

"Hiis  resolution  win  not  have  the  bind- 
ing force  of  law.  At  present,  however, 
Exim  appears  to  be  Ignoring  congres- 
sional rights  in  its  determination  to  lend 
as  much  money  to  the  Soviets  as  it  can 
regardless  of  the  will  of  Congress.  I  hope 
this  resolution  will  serve  as  a  forceful  re- 
minder that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  controls  the  future  and  programs 
of  the  Eximbank  and  has  a  legitimate 
role  to  play  in  determining  American 
trade  policy.  I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon 
us  to  remind  the  Bank  that  it  is  an 
agency  of  the  U.S.  (3ovemment  and  as 
such  is  expected  to  carry  out  the  policies 
made  by  the  duly-elected  legislative 
branch  of  our  Government. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  Issue 
of  the  flouting  of  congressional  author- 
ity and  stated  intent,  there  are  several 
other  Issues  which  need  to  be  addressed 
at  this  time  concerning  loans  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Restrictive  and  repressive 
Soviet  emigration  practices,  the  increas- 
ing evidence  of  Soviet  persecution  of 
scientists  and  intellectuals  with  the  at- 
tendant denial  of  the  most  basic  human 
rights,  the  Soviet  role  in  the  Middle  East 
war  and  in  the  Arab  oil  embargo,  and  the 
effect  our  credit  and  technology  in  do- 
mestic fields  will  have  on  Soviet  military 
strength  and  the  balance  of  military 
power  In  the  world  all  deserve  careful 
attention. 

In  regard  to  the  Soviet  application  for 
a  $49.5  miUion  loan  for  the  exploration 
of  gasfields  in  eastern  Siberia,  it  seems 
to  me  we  should  ask  to  what  extent  we 
think  we  could  ever  rely  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  to  fulfill  its  commitments  with- 
out using  oil  and  gas  as  a  pohtical  weap- 
on. I  think  we  must  also  ask  if  we  could 
not  much  more  wisely  spend  such  money 
for  energy  exploration  and  development 
at  home. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  is  a  tem- 
porary measure  to  stop  the  unilateral  ac- 
tion of  Exim  in  granting  loans  to  the 
Soviet  Union  until  the  Congress  has 
worked  its  will  in  the  matter.  Once  the 
Senate  has  acted  upon  the  Trade  Reform 
Act  of  1973,  this  resoluti<»i  would  no 
longer  be  in  effect.  A  majority  of  tbe 
House  has  cosponsored  an  identical  sense 
of  the  House  resolution  sponsored  by 
Representatives  Ichord,  Aspih,  and 
Dent. 

I  believe  the  resolution  merits  speedy 
consideration  by  the  Senate. 


PEEHERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP  1974 — 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1011 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HATHAWAY  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (S.  3044)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971 
to  provide  for  public  financing  of  primary 
and  general  election  campaigns  for  PW- 
eral  elective  office,  and  to  amend  certain 
other  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
financing  and  conduct  of  such  cam- 
paigns. 

CXX 382— Part  ft 


AMXNSMEMT   NO.    1013 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  cm 
the  table.) 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee bin  8.  3044  Is  described  by  Its 
sponsors  as  a  comprehensive  P^deral 
Election  Campaign  Act.  Yet,  the  bill  at 
no  place  seeks  to  provide  any  limitaUcm 
upcm  the  campaign  contributions  in  ei- 
ther cash  or  services  by  organized  labor 
unions.  In  subsequent  speeches  I  shall 
document  the  charge  that  unions  have 
become  the  largest  and  most  influential 
force  in  politics  today.  Mr.  George 
Meany  has  demanded  that  his  political 
organization  produce  a  "veto  proof" 
Congress  this  November. 

Mr.  President,  the  essence  of  my 
amendment,  which  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  has  joined  me  as  a 
cosponsor,  is  "volimtarism."  Labor 
unions  and  nonprofit  corporations  do  not 
lose  their  tax-exempt  status  unless  they 
use  money,  which  they  receive  frran 
compulsory  dues,  in  political  campaigns. 
The  amendment  then  proceeds  to 
enumerate  five  things  they  cannot  do 
without  losing  their  tax-exempt  statutes. 
Paragraphs  numbered  1  and  2  are  di- 
rected primarily  at  the  so-called  hard 
money  contributions.  Paragraphs  num- 
bered 3,  4,  and  5  are  directed  primarily 
at  the  so-called  soft  money  services 
contributed. 

Mr.  President,  our  amendment  would 
not  destroy  CX)PE  or  any  similar,  activ- 
ity or  organization  that  presently  ex- 
ists or  may  be  created  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  or  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  or  similar  orga- 
nizations. It  is  only  where  the  activity  is 
financed  by  compulsory  produced  money 
that  their  tax-exempt  status  would  be 
endangered. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  have  sponsored 
similar  bills  or  amendments  in  the  past, 
I  have  called  it  the  "untouchable  tax 
loophole."  If  we  are  to  have  a  compre- 
hensive Election  Campaign  Act,  the 
largest  tax  loophole  cannot  be  left  un- 
touched. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend Senator  Fannin  for  again  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  one  of 
the  major  abuses  in  our  political  system. 
Unless  the  power  of  organized  labor  to 
infiuence  our  pohtical  system  is  curbed, 
true  campaign  reform  will  never  be 
achieved.  Yet,  the  bill  fails  to  directly 
deal  with  this  major  problem  and  the 
committee  report  which  outlines  the 
need  for  basic  campaign  reform  is  silent 
on  the  subject.  I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to 
be  in  addition  to  Senator  Fannin,  the 
major  siwnsor  of  this  amendment. 

The  amendment  would  treat  all  sec- 
tion 501  tax  exempt  organizations  and 
trusts  equally.  Any  one  of  these  organ- 
izations would  be  denied  tax  exempt 
status  if  they  actively  engaged  in  the 
listed  activities,  such  as  publicly  support- 
ing or  opposing  candidates  or  parties  for 
election  to  oflBce  and  carrying  on  voter 
registration  drives,  by  using  fees  or  dues 
that  are  received  by  the  organization  as  a 
condition  of  employment. 

Mr.  President.  I  win  find  it  dilBcult  to 
support  8.  3044  whether  or  not  the  public 
financing  tlUe  Is  retained,  deleted  or 


modified,  if  the  kind  of  reform  envisioned 
by  the  Fannin-Tower  amendment  is  not 
made  part  of  the  Senate  biU.  How  can 
we  truly  say  we  have  passed  camt>aign 
reform  legislation  if  we  do  not  call  a 
halt  to  organized  labor's  use  of  "soft 
money"  which.  In  effect,  in  many  cam- 
paigns is  more  tofluential  than  direct 
cash  contributions. 

It  is,  therefore,  very  important  that  the 
Senate  consider  this  amendment.  It 
serves  to  bring  the  attention  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  whether  the  Smate  wiU 
allow  to  be  considered  all  of  the  cam- 
paign abuses  recently  witnessed,  or  just 
some  of  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  chairman  of  the 
RepubUcan  National  Committee,  re- 
cently delivered  an  address  to  the  Young 
Republican  Leadership  Conference  in 
which  he  very  thoroughly  described  the 
kind  of  campaign  abuse  that  this 
amendment  attempts  to  redress.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  excerpts  from 
this  address  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
asfoUows: 

Excerpts  FkoM  a  Speech  by  REPtrsucAN  Na- 
tional CoMMrrTEE  Chairman  Geohce  Bush 
Before  the  Young  Republican  Lxaoership 
Conference,  February  28,  1974 
Have  you  heard  of  "soft  money"? 
Most  Americans  haven't.  But  it's  a  well- 
known  term  to  the  leaders  within  organized 
labor  who  run  tbe  unions'  political  opera- 
tions. Some  of  these  leaders,  not  all.  have 
Intervened  in  recent  elections  with  massive 
power  that  may  not  be  legal. 

Federal  laws  for  decades  have  barred 
unions  from  using  funds  from  their  treasur- 
ies to  contribute  "anything  of  value"  to 
candidates  for  federal  office.  Such  direct  con- 
tributions must  come  from  voluntary  dona- 
tions coaxed  from  union  members.  I  won't 
speculate  today  on  bow  some  of  this  coaxing 
is  done. 

But,  tbe  federal  laws  do  permit  a  union 
to  spend  its  dues  money  politicking  for 
partisan  candidates  If  that  politicking  is  di- 
rected at  the  union's  members  and  their 
families. 

Money  spent  in  this  fashion  is  caHed  "edu- 
cation money"  or  "soft  money". 

And,  now.  we're  beginning  to  see  evidence 
that  some  of  this  "soft  money"  may  be  being 
used  for  purposes  the  framers  of  the  federal 
laws  hadnt  Intended  at  all. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  on  January  29  in 
a  major  front  page  story,  reported  in  de- 
tail on  a  lawsuit  brought  by  dissident  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists  who  wanted  the  court  to  bar  use 
of  dues  money  for  any  political  activity.  As  a 
result  of  the  suit,  the  union  was  forced  to 
release  thousands  of  documents  which  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  said  provided  a  "rare 
glimpse  Into  the  inner  workings  of  one  of 
the  APL-CIO's  largest  (800,000  members) 
and  most  politically  active  unions  .  . 

The  Journal  story  stated  that  "the  docu- 
ments indicate  that  direct  gl'ts  are  often 
overshadowed  by  various  services  provided 
free  of  charge  to  favored  candidates  under 
the  guise  of  'political  education"  for  union 
members  ".  The  Journal  added  that  "the  di- 
rect aid  includes  some  of  labor's  most  potent 
political  weapons:  assignment  of  paid  staff 
members  to  candidates'  campaigns,  use  of 
union  computers,  (and)  mobillEatlon  of  get- 
out-the-vote  drives". 

The  story  also  states  that  "few.  If  any, 
campaign  committees  for  machlntst-backed 
candidates  listed  Indirect  aid  from  dues 
money  as  contributions". 
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Here  are  »  coupl»  of  examples  dt  thia 
"Indirect"  help  revealed  In  the  1  temal 
union  documents  brought  out  In  coufs  and 
reported  by  the  Journal 

Ralph  Tarborough,  who  ran  unsflccess 
fully  for  the  £>emocratlc  nomlnatl  n  for 
Senate  In  Texas  In  1970,  was  listed  1  i  filed 
reports  as  having  received  $8,950  frc  u  the 
machinists  union.  An  Internal  dM  iment 
brought  out  In  court  suggests  he  gov  other 
help  worth  at  least  $10,680  more.  % 

Democrat  John  Ollllgan  received  i  16,200 
from  the  League,  official  reports  show  when 
be  unsuccessfully  ran  for  Senate  frot  Ohio 
In  1968.  The  court-subpoenaed  doci  nents 
show  the  union  Indirectly  provide<  help 
worth  $15,500  more. 

Maybe — as  the  Journal  quoted  oi  \  un- 
named labor  political  strategist — "the  prob- 
lem is  that  the  machinists  put  too  m  ch  In 
writing". 

We  saw  some  of  the  same  thing  i  the 
special  election  In  Pennsylvania's  12tl  Con- 
gressional District  on  February  5.  Cert  in  la- 
bor unions  sent  In  what  observers  sai<  —and 
which  the  press  reported — was  unprece  ented 
amounts  of  money  and  manpower  tc  cam- 
paign for  the  Democratic  candidates. 

Some  unions  took  a  block  of  15  ro<  ms  at 
the  Sheraton  Inn  In  Johnstown,  P<  insyl- 
vania,  from  which  an  extensive  campal  a  was 
conducted.  In  addition,  we  heard  a  other 
eight  rooms  were  rented  through  e!  ictlon 
day — all  the  rents  prepaid — so  anyone  t  aylng 
In  these  rooms  didn't  have  to  register 

As  Jack  W.  Oermond  of  the  Wash  igton 
Star  News  reported:  "The  corridor  and 
watering  spots  of  the  Sheraton  Im  here 
swarm  with  union  professionals  work  og  to 
turn  out  the  lobor  vote  .  .  .  for  Jack  Mi  "tha." 
Murtha  was  the  Democrat  candidate. 

There  is  nothmg  illegal  per  se  abou  that. 
But  a  couple  of  thmgs  have  come  to  i  ly  at- 
tention which  raises  a  question  of  hoi  some 
of  the  unions'  "soft  money"  was  u  id  in 
the  Pennsylvania  election. 

At  least  two  mailers — there  may  hav  been 
more — for  Murtha  went  out  by  the  Pe  nsyl- 
vanla  APL-CIO  COPE  organization  un  er  Its 
"non-profit  organization"  bulk  posta(  >  per- 
mit. This  meant  each  piece  cost  only  1.'  cents 
to  mall,  as  against  4.6  cents  if  a  regult  bulk 
mailing  permit  had  been  used.  We  t  the 
RNC  by  law  must  use  the  regular  4.  cent 
rate. 

My  question:  Who  received  these  n  tilings 
from  this  "non-profit  organization"?  Vas  it 
a  proper  use  of  union  money?  Am  ,  who 
paid  for  the  computer  labels  for  th4  mail- 
ings? 

Another  example:  The  Pennsylvat^  Po- 
litical Action  Committee  for  Educatid  i  sent 
a  mailing  to  "active  and  retired  educj  ^tors". 
Included  was  a  petition  In  which  the|  recip- 
ient was  aaked  to  "write  down  the  \  lames 
(non  educators)  of  10  Immediately  tmily, 
relatives,  neighbors,   and  personal   fi  mds" 


Then,  the  recipient  was  instructed 


sonally  call  them  and  ask  them  to  v  te  for 
the  Democratic  candidate.  The  name  were 
to  be  put  on  the  petition  form  and  re  jrned 
to  the  union's  office  in  Johnstown  v  kere 
the  form  stated — "This  Information  111  be 
used  on  election  day  to  get  out  alf  votes 
supp<H^ing  Jack  Murtha." 

My  question:  What  education  lunion 
funds  would  be  used  to  get  out  the  '  }te  of 
the  "non  educators" — those  active  or  etired 
educators  listed  as  memliers  of  his  inm  »dlate 
family,  relatives,  neighbors  or  p  rsonal 
friends  who  planned  to  vote  for  Murth  ?  Was 
"soft  money"  used  here?  Will  the  rep  rts  fi- 
nally filed  show  what  money  was  u  ed  to 
get  out  this  vote? 

We  must  have  an  Investigation  c^lunlon 
practices  In  election  campaigns.  Cert  in  la- 
bor unions  from  outside  the  district  si  umed 
Into  Pennsylvania.  They  showed  a  ot  of 
muscle.  I  am  told  they  went  en  masse  bo  the 
Michigan  District — one  reporter  is  i  ild  to 
have  counted  300  phones  In  union  h^ls,  all 


per- 


actlvely  manned,  and  now  these  same  luilons 
have  swept  Into  Cincinnati. 

Fortunately,  the  w(»'klng  man  doesn't 
play  "follow  the  leader"  as  much  now.  For- 
tunately some  unions  don't  go  along  with 
this  blind  one-party  support.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, though  outreglstered  by  7000  votes, 
our  candidate  \s  said  to  have  picked  up  a  lot 
of  votes  from  union  members. 

What  la  needed  is  an  in-depth  across-the- 
board  investigation  of  the  campaign  spend- 
ing practices  of  some  of  the  big  labor  spend- 
ers. Alexander  Barkan  at  COPE  should  be 
the  lead-off  witness.  COPE  is  really  a  politi- 
cal arm  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

We  at  the  RNC  do  not  have  the  resources 
to  do  all  the  Investigation  work  necessary. 
We'll  do  our  part,  but  a  broad  investigation 
by  press  or  Senate  Committee  should  be 
done. 

We  will  watch  the  financial  filings  in  these 
districts  very  csu-efully.  The  American  people 
have  a  right  to  know  how  the  out-of -district 
union  activity  works.  Whether  any  union 
dues  go  Into  these  elections.  Whether  union 
officials  paid  directly  by  dues  spend  their 
time  on  campaigns.  How  the  candidates  re- 
port these  direct  inputs  of  money.  More  im- 
portant, how  and  whether  they  report  the 
massive  influx  of  "soft  money". 

How  a  union  reports  an  expenditure  on 
polls  that  relate  directly  to  a  campalg;n  or 
to  electing  candidates  of  one  party  or  defeat- 
ing candidates  of  another.  How  the  mail  rates 
are  used.  Do  "low  rate"  mailings  urging  the 
election  or  defeat  of  candidates  go  to  others 
than  the  union  members. 

Surely  with  all  the  investigations  going 
on  someone  can  help  get  the  facts  out  on 
what  everyone  who  has  been  to  these  dis- 
tricts recognizes  is  a  major  over-use  of  out- 
of -district  big  labor  muscle. 

If  no  investigation  is  forthcoming  maybe 
you  here  could  form  a  public  service  election 
watch  to  monitor  the  elections  now  or  in 
the  fall — mterviewlng  the  canvassers,  getting 
the  facts  on  how  many  come  from  outside 
the  district.  Inquiring  about  use  of  the  nukils 
and  polling. 

It  is  a  project  that  could  make  a  real  con- 
tribution towards  opening  up  the  election 
process. 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.   1013  AND   1014 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  two  amend- 
ments Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  3044) ,  supra. 


MANDATORY  IMPOSITION  OP  THE 
SENTENCE  OP  DEATH— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.   lOlS  AND   1016 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row the  death  penalty  bill,  S.  1401.  will 
come  before  the  Senate.  Although  I  plan 
to  vote  against  S.  1401,  because  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  death  penalty,  I  plan  to  offer 
the  following  amendments  In  the  hope  of 
diminishing  the  possibility  of  error  and. 
thereby,  reducing  the  likelihood  that  an 
iimocent  person  would  be  executed. 

One  of  my  amendments  would  require 
that  the  aggravating  factors  enumerated 
In  sections  (g)  and  (h)  of  the  bill  be 
proven  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  rather 
than  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
as  the  bill  provides.  Another  would  pro- 
vide for  a  directive  that  the  words  used 
In  section  (f )  to  describe  the  mitigating 
factors  be  "liberally  construed."  I  believe 
that  both  of  these  amendments  would 


serve  to  diminish  the  possibility  of  error 
In  view  of  the  finality  of  the  death 
penalty. 

A  third  amendment  would  provide  for 
an  additional  mitigating  factor  which, 
subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Attorney 
General,  would  preclude  Imposltlcm  of 
the  death  penalty  if,  after  killing  one  or 
more  individuals,  the  defendant  released 
the  remaining  hostages  being  held  by 
him.  This  provision  would  allow  law  en- 
forcement ofiQclals  In  appropriate  cases, 
to  offer  a  guarantee  to  the  defendant  that 
he  would  not  get  the  death  penalty  if  he 
released  his  hostages.  At  a  time  when  we 
are  confronted  almost  daily  with  kid- 
napings,  skyjacklngs.  and  other  crimes 
Involving  hostages.  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  would  provide  law  enforce- 
ment o£Qclals  with  an  indisi}ensable  tool 
with  which  to  save  lives. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1401 
Amendment  No.  1015 

On  page  14,  line  3,  immediately  after 
"(f)".  Insert  "(1)". 

On  page  14,  line  7,  strike  out  "(1)"  and 
Insert  "(A)". 

On  page  14,  line  8,  strike  out  "(2)"  and  in- 
sert "(B)". 

On  page  14.  line  12,  strike  out  "(3) "  and  in- 
sert "(C)". 

On  page  14,  line  16,  strike  out  "(4) "  and  In- 
sert "(D)". 

On  page  14,  line  20,  strike  out  "  (6) "  and  in- 
sert "(K)". 

On  page  14,  between  lines  24  and  25,  Insert 
the  foUowlng : 

"(2)  (A)  "nie  court  shaU  not  impose  the 
sentence  of.  death  on  the  defendant  if  the 
Jury  or.  If  there  Is  no  Jury,  the  court  finds 
by  a  special  verdict  as  provided  In  subsection 
(d)  that  the  action  resulting  in  the  offense 
for  which  the  defendant  was  convicted  in- 
volved the  holding  or  detaining  by  the  de- 
fendant of  one  or  more  Individuals  as  hostage 
or  otherwise  and  ttiat,  on  the  basis  of  an 
assurance  g^iven  to  him  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  his  delegate  to  the  effect  that  the  re- 
lease of  any  and  all  such  Individual  at  In- 
dividuals then  held  or  otherwise  detained 
would  be  considered  a  mitigating  factor  for 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  defendant 
thereafter  released,  any  and  all  such  m- 
dlvldual  or  Individuals  on  the  basis  of  that 
assurance. 

"(B)  In  any  sentencing  hearing  involving 
a  defendant  who  received  an  assurance  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph  and  who.  on  the 
basis  thereof,  released  any  and  all  indi- 
vidual or  individuals  held  or  detained  by 
him  at  the  time  such  assurance  was  given, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  certify  that  infor- 
mation to  the  court  conducting  such  hear- 
ing and  such  certification  shall  be  deemed  a 
mitigating  factor  for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section.". 

Amendment  No.  1016 

On  page  13,  beginning  with  line  17,  strike 
out  all  through  line  2  on  page  14  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  If  the  Jury  or,  if  there  is  no  Jury,  the 
court  finds,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  that 
one  or  more  of  the  applicable  aggravating 
factors  set  forth  In  subsection  (g)  or  (h) 
exists,  the  court  shall  sentence  the  defend- 
ant to  death,  except  that  If  such  Jury  or 
court,  as  the  case  may  be,  finds  by  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  Information  that  one  or  more 
of  the  mitigating  factors  set  forth  in  sub- 
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Ecctlon  (f)  exists,  the  court  shall  not  sen- 
tence the  defendant  to  death  but  shall  Im- 
pose any  other  sentence  provided  for  the 
offense  for  which  the  defendant  was  con- 
victed.". 

On  page  14,  ime  3,  immediately  after  "  (f  >", 
insert  "(1)". 

On  page  14,  line  7.  strike  out  "(1)"  and 
insert  "(A)". 

On  page  14,  line  8.  strike  out  "(2)"  and 
msert  "(B)". 

On  page  14,  ime  12,  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
Insert  "(C)". 

On  page  14,  line  15,  strike  out  "(4)"  and 
insert  "(D)". 

On  page  14,  line  20,  strike  out  "(5)"  and 
insert  "(E)". 

On  page  14,  between  lines  24  and  25,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  determining  the 
existence  of  mitigating  factors  under  this 
section,  the  provisions  of  this  section  relat- 
ing thereto  shall  be  liberally  construed." 


FEDERAL  ACT  TO  CONTROL  EX- 
PENDITURES AND  ESTABLISH  NA- 
TIONAL PRIORITIES— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT    KO.     lOlT 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duced this  open  meetings  amendment 
to  S.  1541,  the  budget  reform  bill,  over  a 
week  ago.  It  has,  however,  never  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  so  I  am 
again  introducing  it  today  in  order  that 
it  may  be  printed  before  the  Senate  con- 
siders this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.   1017 

On  page  107,  after  line  19,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(d>  Each  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  of  the  Senate,  or  any  subccnnmlttee 
thereof,  including  meetings  to  conduct  hear- 
ings, shaU  be  open  to  the  public,  except  that 
a  pcirtion  or  porttons  of  any  such  meeting 
may  be  cloaed  to  the  public  If  the  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee,  as  the  case  may  be,  dc- 
termmee  by  record  vote  of  a  majoartty  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  or  subconunittee 
present  that  the  matters  to  be  discussed  or 
the  testimony  to  be  taken  at  such  portion  or 
portlcHis — 

(1)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  Interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  commit- 
tee staff  personnel  or  Internal  staff  manage- 
ment or  procedure; 

(3)  will  tend  to  charge  an  Individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  Injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  individual,  or 
otherwise  to  expose  an  Individual  to  public 
contempt  of  obloquy,  or  will  represent  a 
clearly  unwarranted  Invasion  ckf  the  privacy 
of  an  individual: 

(4)  wiU  disclose  the  identity  of  any  in- 
former or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  dis- 
close any  Information  relating  to  the  Investi- 
gation or  proMcutlon  of  a  crimmal  offense 
that  is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  In- 
terests of  effective  law  enforcement;  or 

(6)  will  disclose  Information  relating  to 
the  trade  secrets  or  financial  or  commercial 
information  pertaining  specifically  to  a  given 
person  tf — 

(A)  an  Act  td  Congxeaa  requires  the  Infor- 


mation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees,  or 

(B)  the  Information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Government  on  a  confidential  basis, 
other  than  through  an  application  by  such 
person  for  a  specific  Government  financial  or 
other  benefit,  and  Is  required  to  be  kept  se- 
cret In  order  to  prevent  undue  Injury  to  the 
competitive  position  of  such  person. 

(e)  Paragraph  7(b)  of  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  R\iles  of  the  Senate  and  section 
133A(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946  shall  not  apply  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S.  2871 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agricultural  Research  and 
General  Legisl^ion  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  will  hold  hear- 
ings March  27  and  28  on  S.  2871,  to  con- 
tinue the  commodity  distribution  pro- 
gram after  June  30.  The  hearing  March 
27  will  begin  at  10  ajn.  and  the  hearing 
March  28  at  9  a.m.  Both  hearings  will  be 
in  room  324,  Russell  Office  Building.  Any- 
one wishing  to  testify  should  contact  the 
committee  clerk  as  soon  as  possible. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  THE  CON- 
VERSION OF  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 
ASSOCIATIONS   TO   STOCK  FORM 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fin- 
ancial Institutions  of  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, I  would  like  to  announce  that  hear- 
ings will  commence  on  April  8,  1974,  at 
10  a.m.,  room  5302,  Dirksen  Senate  OfQce 
Building,  on  the  question  of  conversion 
of  mutual  savings  and  loan  associations 
to  stock  form.  A  legislative  moratoriiun 
on  conversions  expires  on  June  30  of  this 
year. 

S.  3132  has  been  introduced  by  Sena- 
tors Sparkman  and  Tower,  by  request, 
which  would  provide  legislative  author- 
ity for  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  to  allow  conversions. 

During  the  committee  hearings,  testi- 
mony will  be  received  on  the  appropri- 
ateness of  legislatively  providing  for 
conversions  and  also  whether  the  pres- 
ent moratorium  should  be  extended. 

Anyone  interested  in  testifying  should 
contact  Mr.  T.  J.  Oden,  room  5300.  Dirk- 
sen Senate  Office  Building,  telephone 
number  225-7391. 


NOTICE  OP  OVERSIGHT  HEARINGS 
ON  LONG  ISLAND  SOUND 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Reorganization,  Re- 
search and  International  Organizations 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions will  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the 
subject  of  the  New  England  River  Basins 
Commission's  Long  Island  Sound  study. 
The  hearings  will  be  held  In  the  munic- 
ipal office  building  in  Stamford.  Conn., 
at  10  ajn.  on  March  18. 


HEARING  ANNOUNCEMENT  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  COLORADO  RIVER 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Presideiit.  I  wish 
to  announce  a  bearing  by  the  Public 
Lands  Subcommittee  of  the  Interior  and 


Insular  Affairs  Committee  on  S.  449.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  of  1968  (82  Stat.  906)  by  designating 
a  portion  of  the  Colorado  River,  Colo., 
for  study  as  a  potential  addition  to  the 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System; 
S.  30,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  by  designating  a  segment  of 
the  Colorado  River  in  the  State  of  Utah 
as  a  component  of  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System;  and  S.  2319,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  by  designating  segments  of  certain 
rivers  in  the  State  of  Colorado  for  study 
as  potential  components  of  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  April  13, 
1974  at  12  noon,  in  room  253,  Administra- 
tion Building,  Fort  Lewis  Ctollege,  Du- 
rango,  Colo.  Those  who  wish  to  testify 
or  submit  a  statement  for  inclusion  in 
the  hearing  record  should  contact  Steven 
P.  Quarles,  special  coimsel  to  the  com- 
mittee, at  225-2656. 


HEARINGS  ON  CORPORATE  DISCLO- 
SURE TO  BEGIN  MARCH  21 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Intergovernmental  Relations  Sub- 
committee (Mr.  MusKiE)  and  me.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  on  March  21  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Subcommittee  on 
Budgeting,  Management,  and  Expendi- 
tures and  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  will  begin  joint  over- 
sight hearings  regarding  the  collection 
and  tabulation  of  corporate  information 
by  Federal  agencies. 

The  first  phase  of  these  hearings  will 
be  conducted  on  Thursday,  March  21; 
Tuesday,  March  26  and  Thursday,  March, 
28.  The  hearings  will  be  conducted  in 
room  3302,  Dirksen  Senate  OflBce  Build- 
ing, beginning  at  10  a.m.  each  day.  Addi- 
tional hearings  will  be  scheduled  later. 
Persons  wishing  to  testify,  submit  state- 
ments or  obtain  additional  information 
may  get  in  touch  with  the  Subcommittee 
on  Budgeting.  Management  and  Ex- 
penditures. 225-1474.  161  Russell  Senate 
Office  Building  or  the  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  225-4718. 
357  Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 

These  hearings  follow  the  publication, 
in  January,  of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions C(Mnmittee  print,  "Disclosure  of 
Corporate  Ownership."  "Hiat  report  was 
prepared  jointly  by  the  two  subcommit- 
tees, in  cooperation  with  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  consultants.  Copies  of  this  study  will 
be  available  shortly  from  the  Document 
Room  as  Senate  Document  No.  93-62. 

This  study  showed  that  ownership  of 
many  large  corporations  is  concentrated 
In  a  few  large  Imnks,  which  often  are  not 
even  identified  in  ownership  reports  filed 
with  regulatory  agencies.  One  regulatory 
Conunission  did  not  know  that  bariks 
were  in  gross  violation  of  its  regulations 
regarding  concentration  of  ownership 
imtil  the  banks  themselves  told  the  Com- 
mission about  it.  Hie  study  showed  that 
the  ciHicentration  of  stockholdings  and 
voting  powers  of  bank  trust  departments 
is  increaslnr  within  a  broad  range  of 
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companies,  and  that  there  Is  il  strong 
correlation  between  bank  stock  :  oldlngs 
In  companies  and  other  levers  i  influ 
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ence  or  potential  influence  ov*  com- 
panies— interlocking  directorat  s  and 
control  of  credit.  Senator  Muski  :  and  I 
stated  in  our  conclusions: 

Neither  companies  nor  ordlnar;  stock- 
holders have  Information  which  th  y  need, 
to  protect  their  own  interests,  r  gardlng 
stock  ownership  and  the  personnel  a  d  bxisl- 
ness  relationships  between  portfol  j  com- 
panies and  Institutional  Investorft^  prin- 
cipally banks.  The  Federal  Oovernm&it  does 
not  have  sufficient  information  in  thse  areas 
upon  which  to  base  reasoned  publiJpolicy. 
Much  of  the  Information  coUected  jjy  Fed- 
eral agencies  regarding  stock  ownersMp,  dis- 
played In  public  flies  and  shared  wift  State 
agencies  and  the  public,  is  meaninpess  or 
misleading  despite  the  clear  policy  sj  ited  In 
the  Federal  Reports  Act  of  1942  ti  at  in- 
formation coUected  by  Federal  a  [enciea 
should  be  tabulated  so  as  to  "maxii^  ze  the 
usefulness  of  the  information  to  othj  r  Fed- 
eral agencies   and   the   public"   .   .  T] 

Congress  and  some  Federal  comn  Issions 
have  on  occasion  established  limits'  in  in- 
stitutional levels  of  corporate  control  prin- 
cipally regarding  stockholders.  But  jielther 
the  Congress,  nor  the  commissions,  J  or  the 
executive  branch  can  fuUy  evaluate  tl  e  total 
effect  of  concentration — the  Impact  of  the 
several  levers  of  corporate  control  ei  irclsed 
by  banks  and  other  major  Investors  tl;  ough- 
out  Industry  groups  and  the  econon  j  as  a 
whole. 

MeanwhUe,  the  portfolio  compai  es  In 
which  a  few  banks  have  substantial  in  uenc© 
make  many  decisions  affecting  publlCi  policy. 
OU  companies  deal  with  foreign  natii  ns  re- 
garding oU  supply  and  cost.  Pipeline  com- 
panies deal  with  the  Soviet  Union  for  i  itural 
gas.  UtUltles  exercise  the  right  of  e:  iment 
domain.  Milling  companies  and  the  Soviet 
Union  arrange  grain  sales  which  shar  ly  af- 
fect domestic  price,  supply,  transpoittlon, 
and  storage.  These  are  momentous  public 
Issues  in  which  Federal  officials  play  al  minor 
p<^e,  much  of  it  after  basic  decision  have 
been  agreed  upon  by  American  com  tanies 
and  foreign  governments. . 

Whatever  solutions  the  Federal  O  vem- 
ment  chooses  to  the  mounting  proble  is  re- 
sulting from  economic  concentratioi  ,  the 
prerequisite  Is  the  regular  coUectlo  and 
disclosure  of  information  from  Instltv  ional 
Investors  on  stock  holdings  and  th(  per- 
sonnel  and  business  relationships  b«  ween 


coin- 
must 
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Institutional   investors   and   portfolio 
panies. 

Equally  Important,  the  Information 
be  centrally  avaUable  to  the  Federal 
ernment  and  the  public,  at  one  lo<  ttloD, 
most  ^proprlately  the  Library  of  Coi  {ress. 
Such  Information,  insofar  as  it  U  nc  r  re- 
ported. IB  scattered  among  three  F  deral 
banking  agencies.  60  State  insurance  com- 
missions, the  SEC  (for  Investment 
panles),  various  other  Federal  and  -.,«-» 
regulatory  commissions,  and  the  flies  ol  hun- 
dreds of  imiversities,  foundations,  and  J  inds. 

We  emphasized  that  much  can  be  ione 
toward   Improving  corporate   repc  ting 
without  new  legislation.  Congress  j  long 
ago  provided  the  Independent,  Pe  eral 
regulatory    commissions    with    st 
broad  authority,  including  sanctions 
subpena  power,  to  enable  them  to 
lect  information  that  they  need.  Th, 
flee  of  Management   and   Budget 
been  directed   by  Congress  In  va 
statutes  to  plan  and  promote  the 
provement,  development,  and 
tion  of  Federal  management  Infoina 
tlons  systems,  to  help  agency  heads  d 
op  consistent  accounting  classlflcaf  ot)8 
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and,  with  the  Comptroller  General  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  conduct 
a  continuous  program  for  the  improve- 
ment of  accounting  and  financial  report- 
ing in  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

But  Government's  efforts  to  provide  In- 
formation have  not  been  equal  to  others' 
efforts  to  hide  it. 

The  Federal  Reports  Act  of  1942  gave 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget — ^now  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget — responsibility 
for  coordinating  the  collection  of  infor- 
mation from  business  firms  by  Federal 
agencies.  Since  passage  of  that  act  there 
have  been  many  hearings  dealing  with  Its 
provision  for  minimizing  the  burden  upon 
business  enterprises  which  are  required 
to  report  to  Federal  agencies.  These 
hearings  have  often  dealt  with  the  prob- 
lems of  small  businessmen.  They  along 
with  the  public  generally,  have  never 
been  adequately  represented  in  the  proc- 
ess of  reviewing  forms  proposed  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

OMB,  and  its  predecessor  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  looked  instead  to  the  Busi- 
ness Advisory  Coimcil  on  Federal  Re- 
ports. It  consists  primarily  of  officials  of 
large  firms  and  their  trade  associations. 
They  used  their  favored  position  within 
BACFR  to  keep  Government  from  asking 
questions  that  they  did  not  want  to  an- 
swer. That  Is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
misleading  and  inaccurate  data  In  Gov- 
ernment files  regarding  corporate  owner- 
ship, as  shown  in  Senate  Document  93-62. 
Congress  provided  for  greater  public 
participation  in  BACFR  and  other  ad- 
visory committees  by  enacting  Public  Law 
92-463,  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act.  Some  advisory  committees.  Includ- 
ing BACFR,  have  not  as  yet  met  the  act's 
standards   for   broadened   membership. 
Last  month  I  discussed  this  matter  with 
OMB  Deputy  Director  Frederic  V.  Malek. 
during    advisory    committee    oversight 
hearings  conducted  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Budgeting,  Management,  and  Expend- 
itures. I  am  hopeful  that  he  will  take 
steps  to  broaden  the  membership  of  ad- 
visory committees  and  otherwise  increase 
public  participation  in  Federal  form  re- 
view. 

Already,  as  a  result  of  this  oversight 
hearing,  OMB  Is  publishing  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  the  daily  list  of  forms  re- 
ceived from  Federal  agencies  for  clear- 
ance. That  simple  matter  of  notifying 
the  public  about  proposed  Federal  forms 
and  questionnaires  may  not  appear  to  be 
a  breakthrough  in  the  field  of  disclosure. 
But  It  is.  Until  hearings  on  advisory  com- 
mittee legislation  began  this  dally  list  of 
forms  received  for  clearance  was  not  gen- 
erally avaUable.  It  was  distributed  by 
OMB  to  the  select  members  of  the 
BACFR,  with  the  admonition  "not  for 
publication." 

In  contrast  to  the  constant  concern 
over  the  burden  on  businesses  which  file 
Federal  reports,  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  another  section  of  the  Federal  Re- 
ports Act  of  1942.  It  provides  that  in- 
formation collected  from  firms  by  agen- 
cies be  tabulated  so  as  to  "maximize  the 
usefulness  of  the  information  to  other 
Federal  agencies  and  the  public."  The  act 
also  speaks  of  reducing  the  cost  to  the 
Government  of  obtaining  information. 
As  we  pointed  out  in  Senate  Document 


93-62.  a  senior  commission  staff  official 
had  to  spend  weeks  translating  unintel- 
ligible ownership  reports  filed  by  broad- 
cast companies  with  the  Federal  Com- 
mimlcations  Commission,  translating 
nominee  names  into  the  names  of  banks, 
then  aggregating  accounts. 

Before  this  translation  and  aggrega- 
tion of  bank  holdings  and  voting  rights 
in  broadcast  companies  were  available 
to  the  Commission,  it  had  acted  to  per- 
mit greater  concentration  of  bank  hold- 
ings in  broadcast  companies.  Thus  the 
ownership  reports,  which  the  law  says 
should  be  tabulated  to  provide  maximum 
usefulness  to  other  Federal  agencies  and 
the  public,  were  not  even  of  timely  value 
to  the  Commission  which  collected  them. 
And  the  burden  in  this  instance  was  not 
UfKjn  business,  but  upon  the  Commission 
staff.  It  labored  to  transform  luiintel- 
liglble  material,  submitted  by  broadcast 
companies,  into  useful  data. 

There  has  been  much  concern  recently 
regarding   agency's   collection   of   data 
from  energy  companies.  This  concern  is 
sometimes  expressed  in  administrative 
proceedings,  such  as  those  before  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  which  deal*; 
with  the  reporting  and  availability  to  the 
public  of  data  on  cost  and  quantities  of 
fuel  available  to  electric  utUities.  The 
concern  has  been  expressed  in  proposed 
legi.slation  which  would  require  compa- 
nies to  report  additional,  specified  In- 
formation. It  has  been  expressed  by  Sen- 
ate approval,  in  at  least  three  different 
bUls  in  the  93d  Congress,  of  legislation 
which  would  at  long  last  provide  the 
General  Accoimting  Office  with  subpoena 
power  to  enable  it  to  obtain  data  from 
energy    companies    if    other    methods 
failed.  And  it  has  been  expressed  by  In- 
clusion, In  the  Alaska  pipeline  law.  of 
a  proviso  that  the  GAO,  rather  than 
OMB.  coordinate  and  review  the  ques- 
tionnaires proposed  for  submission  to 
business  firms  by  Independent  Federal 
regulatory  agencies.  The  legislative  his- 
tory of  that  proviso,  section  409  of  Public 
Law  93-153.  which  was  made  during  the 
91st,  92d.  and  93d  Congresses,  by  the 
Government    Operations    and    Interior 
Committees  and  in  Senate  and  House 
fioor  debate,  clearly  established  that  the 
Congress  was  not  satisfied  with  the  col- 
lection of  corporate  information  by  Inde- 
pendent regulatory  commissions  as  su- 
pervised by  the  OMB.  So  Congress  gave 
that  responsibility  to  Its  own   agency, 
the  GAO.  Congress  thereby  added  to  Its 
own  responsibility.  We  now  must  see  to 
it  that  the  Job  Is  done. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  the  background 
for  the  hearings  which  two  subcommit- 
tees of  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee will  Initiate  next  week. 

During  the  3  days  of  hearings  this 
month  we  will  hear  from  Institutions  and 
Individuals  with  records  of  accomplish- 
ment and  concern  in  the  matter  of  cor- 
porate disclosure.  Witnesses  from  the 
business,  academic,  banking,  regulatory 
and  public  Interest  communities  will 
testify. 

The  witness  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
hearings  will  be  Norton  Simon,  the  Cali- 
fornia Industrialist  and  financial  author- 
ity and  founder  of  the  billion-dollar  cor- 
poration  which   bears   his  name.   Mr. 
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Simon  Is  a  director  of  many  companies. 
He  recently  resigned  as  a  director  of  the 
Burlington  Northern,  the  Nation's  largest 
coal  and  railroad  conglomerate,  after  22 
years  of  service  as  a  director.  He  Is  a  trus- 
tee of  the  Princeton  Institute  of  Ad- 
vanced Studies,  a  member  of  the  Car- 
negie Commission  on  Higher  Education, 
tmd  a  regent  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. He  is  also  a  long-time  sulvocate  of 
more  ethical  disclosure  of  Information  In 
publicly  owned  corporations. 

The  witnesses  for  the  March  26  and 
March  28  hearings,  and  the  dates  for  sub- 
sequent hearings,  will  be  announced  at  a 
later  date.   

NOTICE   OP  HEARING  ON   10-YEAR 
TERM   FOR   DIRECTOR   OP  FBI 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  Mr.  Eastland,  chair- 
nmn  of  the  FBI  Oversight  Subcommit- 
tee, of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  a  hearing  will  be 
held  by  the  FBI  Oversight  Subcommittee 
on  S.  2106 — 10-year  term  for  Director 
ofthePBI. 

The  hearing  Is  scheduled  for  Monday, 
March  18,  at  10:30  ajn..  In  room  2228  of 
the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  Any 
person  who  wishes  to  testify  or  submit 
statements  pertaining  to  this  legislation 
should  send  the  request  or  prepared 
statement  to  the  subcommittee,  room 
2226,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
tdephone  225-5225. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


DIVERSION  OP  LIBYA'S  OIL  TO 
COMMUNIST  EASTERN  EUROPE 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  time  and 
again,  the  Interference  of  government 
Into  free  market  trsuisactions  causes  dis- 
tress or  suffering  to  the  Amerlcsoi  peo- 
ple. Jerry  Landauer  explains  how  the 
State  D^artment,  in  attempting  to 
modify  the  behavior  of  Libya,  succeeded 
mly  in  diverting  oil  from  New  England 
to  C<»nmunlst  Eastern  Europe.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  article  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Behavior  of  Libta' 

(By  Jerry  Landauer) 

Washington. — ^Perhaps  you've  been  won- 
dering what  your  State  Department  has  done 
for  you  lately. 

WMl,  by  working  hand  in  glove  with  some 
major  U.B.  oU  companies.  It  has  all  but  as- 
sured higher  electricity  bUls  In  New  York  City 
and  has  helped  divert  oU  Intended  for  tuei- 
Bbort  New  England  to  the  Communists  of 
Eastern  Europe. 

Bizarre  as  it  may  seem,  those  are  two  re- 
sults of  a  recent  exercise  in  global  dlplcMnacy 
that  backfired.  The  Idea  was  to  put  pressure 
on  the  government  of  Libya.  Just  how  it 
came  about  that  the  ultimate  blow  fell  in- 
stead upon  the  beleaguered  U.S.  consumer  is 
to  be  detailed  next  week  by  Democratic  Sen. 
Frank  Church  of  Idaho. 

Sen.  Church  wUl  release  testimony  before 
a  Senate  Foreign  Relations  subcommittee 
showing  how  the  State  Department  and  major 
concerns  like  Texaco  and  Standard  Oil  Oo.  of 
California  worked  to  dissuade  other  VS.  con- 
cerns from  importing  "hot  oil"  from  Llby» — 


that  is,  oU  pvunped  from  fields  formerly  con- 
trolled by  the  majors  but  nationalized  by 
Libya  last  September.  The  Immediate  goal 
was  to  denK>nstrate  that  "hot  oU"  couldn't 
be  marketed  profitably  without  VS.  acquies- 
cence, and  to  compel  Libya  to  pay  the  majors 
fair  compensation.  The  long-range  goal  was 
to  discourage  the  govexninents  of  other  oU- 
producing  states  from  foUowlng  Libya's 
lead. 

AN  T7aCENT  CAIX 

So  it  was  that  one  Thursday  afternoon  in 
September  a  few  days  after  the  nationaliza- 
tion found  Laurie  W.  Folmar,  senior  vice 
president  of  Texaco  Inc.,  placing  an  urgent 
call  to  New  England  Petroleum  Corp.,  a  New 
York  concern  that  Is  the  single  largest  sup- 
plier of  fuel  oil  for  the  electric  generators  of 
Consolidated  Edison  Co.  Don't  buy  oil  from 
Libya.  Mr.  Folmar  sternly  warned  Richard 
Weinand,  vice  president  for  utUity  sales. 
(This  was,  of  course,  before  the  Arabs  im- 
posed their  oU  boycott  in  October.) 

Five  minutes  later,  according  to  New  Eng- 
land Petroleum's  records,  this  call  was  fol- 
lowed by  one  from  H.  A.  Navls,  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  California  Standard.  Mr.  Navls  had  a 
similar  warning  against  buying  Libyan  oil. 
And  about  a  half-hour  after  that,  there  was 
stUl  anoitber  call,  this  one  frcHn  State  De- 
partment officer  Frank  A.  Mau.  He  also  want- 
ed to  talk  about  Libyan  oil. 

"They  all  said  the  same  thing,"  says  a 
spokesman  for  New  England  Petroleum 
Corp.,  which  Is  called  Nepco.  "They  even 
used  the  same  words." 

Besides  supplying  oil  to  Con  Ed,  Nepco  also 
furnishes  substantial  quantities  to  such 
other  UtUltles  as  Long  Island  Lighting  Co. 
Aftw  Libya  grabbed  a  51%  "participation" 
in  the  producing  properties  of  California 
Standard,  Texaco,  Mobil  and  other  U.S.  com- 
panies last  fall,  Nepco  signed  a  contract  for 
105,000  barrels  of  crude  oil  a  day  with  the 
government-owned  Libyan  Natiotud  Oil  Ca 
canceling  a  contract 

The  maJCH's'  pressure  on  Nepco  didn't  stop 
with  phone  calls.  De^ite  an  appeal  to  Cali- 
fornia Standard  President  Otto  N.  Miller 
from  Con  Edison  Chairman  Charles  F.  Luce, 
California  Standard  canceled  a  contract  for 
tankers  that  had  been  carrying  the  Libyan 
crude  to  a  refinery  In  the  Bahamas  that  Cali- 
fornia Standard  and  Nepco  Jointly  own. 

This  compelled  Nepco  to  scramble  for  sub- 
stitute tankers.  But  instead  of  paying  40 
cents  a  barrel  for  transportation,  as  provided 
by  the  canceled  contract,  Nepco  now  had  to 
pay  as  much  as  $1.90  a  barrel.  Nepco  is  pass- 
ing on  these  higher  quotes  to  Con  Edison, 
and,  partly  as  a  result.  Con  Edison  has  peti- 
tioned the  New  York  State  Public  Service 
CommissiiMi  for  sharply  higher  electricity 
rates.  "These  and  other  costs  increases  are 
heavy  biirdens  on  Consolidated  Edison  and 
on  the  economy  of  New  York  City,"  says 
Joseph  C.  Swidler,  the  commission  chairman. 

"This  week  a  commission  hearing  examiner 
ruled  that  Con  Edison  should  be  permitted  to 
increase  rates  immediately  for  $126.9  mUllon 
in  added  annual  revenue,  pending  determi- 
nation of  its  request  for  a  $423.6  million 
increase.) 

A  strategic  failure 

In  tactical  terms,  the  campaign  against 
Nepco  was  at  best  only  partially  successful. 
And  in  strategic  terms,  the  effort  to  shut  off 
the  world-wide  market  for  hot  oU  was  a  com- 
plete and  embarrassing  bust.  Indeed,  last 
week  Libya  nationalized  the  remaining  op- 
erations of  California  Standard  and  Texaoo 
and  moved  against  other  U.S.  concerns  as 
well. 

As  a  gesture  of  gratitude  for  Nepco's  will- 
ingness to  defy  the  major  oU  companies,  the 
Libyan  government  quietly  kept  supplying 
Nepco  with  crude  oil  despite  the  Arabs'  em- 
bargo. In  aU  likelihood,  this  leakage  is  con- 
tinuing despite  public  vows  by  Libyan  Pre- 
mier Abdel  Salem  Jalloud  to  take  unspeci- 
fied "measures  against  those  who  may  be 


breaking  the  embargo."  And  Nepoo  Is  stlU 
supplying  Con  Edison  with  fuel  oU,  although 
at  less  than  contract  quantities,  Mr.  Swidler 
says.  The  c<Hnpany  resolutely  refuses  to  Iden- 
tify its  source  of  crude. 

On  a  world-wide  basis,  the  VS.  pressure 
campaign  had  next  to  no  effect  because  pan- 
icky buyers  from  other  nations  were  only  too 
eager  to  buy  Libyan  oil,  hot  or  cold.  Mean- 
while, Mr.  Swidler  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission  was  calling  the  whole  matter 
to  the  attention  of  Sen.  Church.  A  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  subcommittee  headed  by 
the  Senator  looked  Into  things  behind  closed 
doors. 

There  seems  to  have  been  at  least  one 
other  instance  where  the  State  D^artment 
lent  its  support  to  big  oU.  Besides  "advising" 
Nepco  ("We  didn't  direct  them  to  do  any- 
thing," one  official  insists) ,  a  State  Depart- 
ment man  also  rang  up  Harry  O.  Fair,  pres- 
ident of  Coastal  States  Gas  Corp.  In  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas.  Coastal  States  also  had  pur- 
chased oU  from  the  nationalized  fields  after 
getting  opinions  from  three  outside  law  firms 
that  this  practice  was  legal. 

Mr.  Fair  says  his  caller  to<A  a  quite  dif- 
ferent tack.  "His  tone  wasn't  intimidating, 
but  he  let  me  know  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment didn't  like  what  we  were  doing,"  the 
Coastal  States  executive  says.  "Obviously  he 
was  getting  a  lot  of  pushing  from  somebody, 
and  I  can  guess  who  it  was." 

Partly  because  the  State  Department  dis- 
approved but  mostly  because  of  "harrass- 
ment"  by  expropriated  companies,  Mr.  Fair 
says  Coastal  States  didn't  have  any  choice 
except  to  resell  Libyan  oU  to  Eastern  Europe, 
Instead  of  bringing  it  as  fuel  oU  to  the  needy 
Northeastern  VS.,  as  originally  Intended. 

Actually,  the  communists  have  benefited 
more  than  once  from  the  inadvertent  results 
of  collaboration  between  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  big  oil  companies. 

Probably  the  biggest  fiasco  occurred  In  the 
late  1960s,  after  the  government  of  Iraq  had 
canceled  a  concession  held  by  Iraq  Petrolevun 
Co.,  a  consortium  of  Western  firms  that  In- 
cluded MobUe  and  Standard  OU  Co.  (New 
Jersey) ,  currently  Exxon  Corp.  Iraq  acted  be- 
cause it  thought  the  consortium  wasnt 
pumping  enough  oU. 

According  to  government  records  that  Sen. 
Church  plans  to  release,  the  State  Depart- 
ment leaned  on  10  U.S.  companies,  asking 
each  not  to  sign  agreements  with  the  Iraqui 
government  pending  settlement  of  the  con- 
cession dispute.  Moreover,  top  executives  of 
Jersey  Standard  and  MobUe  asked  Assistant 
Secretary  Anthony  Solcunon  to  "threaten 
economic  retaliation,"  even  against  friendly 
foreign  governments,  to  stomp  competitors 
from  muscling  in  on  the  consortium  area 
EUl,  the  Italian  government  corporation,  was 
thought  to  be  the  chief  intruder. 

The  State  Department  complied.  "After 
careful  consideration  of  the  dangers  of  alien- 
ating the  government  of  Italy,  we  have  gone 
to  great  1  mgths  to  support  Iraq  Petroleum 
Co.  against  depredations  by  ENI,"  a  depart- 
ment document  says. 

Nevertheless,  the  affair  ended  unhappUy. 
While  the  State  Department  was  elbowing 
Westerners  aside,  Iraq  Invited  the  Russians 
in.  With  Soviet  help,  a  government-owned 
company  started  exploiting  the  concession 
axea,  and  selling  most  of  the  oil  to  Eastern 
Europe. 


SENATOR  ABOUREZK'S  FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  an  inquiry  from  a  television 
station  in  my  State  of  South  Dakota,  I 
recently  provided  a  full  listing  of  speak- 
ing honoraria  received  by  me  during 
1973  and  a  tabulation  of  the  way  in 
which  I  disposed  of  those  funds.  I  ask 
unanimous   consent    that   this   list   be 
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printed  in  the  Rscout  at  the  com  UBbnx 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  VPfthODt 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  The  bulk  of  the 
$49,425.15  iionoraria  which  I  re  eived 
was  from  Americans  of  Arabic  he  itase 
tliroughout  the  United  States,  fi  i  the 
first  American  of  Lebanese  extract  on  to 
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be  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  ha  e  re- 
ceived numerous  requests  to  atten  tes- 
timonials on  my  behalf  and  to  8p<  tk  at 
these  events.  I  accepted  a  numl  >r  of 
these  requests  and  most  of  my  1973pion- 
orarla  came  from  such  events 

I  used  $10,000  of  my  income  fro: 
oraria  to   retire  past  personal  deb 
the  $49,425.15  which  I  earned  In 
raria,  I  used  a  total  of  $30,404.41 
expenses  of  my  Senate  offices  in  _ 
Dakota  and  in  Washington  which 

not  covered  by  Senate  reimb' 

The  balance  of  $9,020.74  was  retfined 
by  me  to  use  for  paying  taxes  anffor 
personal  use. 

KXHIBIT    1 

Senator  Jame*  Aboureek  1973  atatenu  it  of 
income  from  honortaia  and  expenditfre  of 
income  from  honoraria 

IKCOICE 

Tottkl    Income    from    honoraria 

(ItemlzaUon  attached) $49.  #5.  IS 


BCPKNUlTUaCS 

Total  expenaes  of  operaUng  Sen- 
ate offlcea  In  WaaUngton  and 
South  Dakota  lesa  amoiint  pro- 
vided by  Senate  for  thla  pur- 
poae  (includea  telephone  bUl 
Xor  U.S.  House  of  Bepreeenta- 
tlves  Incurred  In  1973  but  paid 
la   1973) 80,*4.41 

Peraooal  debt  retirement io,{  0.00 

Personal  use  Including  fiuids  for 
payment  of  Income  tax 9,  c  o.  74 


Total   expenditures. 


HONOBAUUIU — 1973 
BATS  an  PlJkCS,  PATZB,  AMOtTNT 

January  37.  1973.  Minneapolis:  Donluak. 
Dinner  Chairman,  ^665.00. 

February  10,  1978,  Detroit;  Wo<ilrow 
Woody,  Chairman.  $10,000.00. 

February  23,  1973,  Bocheeter,  N.T.;  Rous- 
ing Council  of  Monroe  County,  tSCOJOO. 

March  4.  1973,  CleveUnd;  George  M  loof. 
Chairman,  $S866j05. 

Mardi  as,  197$,  Lm  Angeles;  Fred  U  ik/H, 
Chairman.  $3804.47. 

March  34,  1973,  Loe  Angeles;  Wally  ]  ara- 
blan.  Chairman,  $800.00. 

AprU  7,  1973,  Pittsburgh;  Bd  Ayoub.  C  udr> 
man.  $3150  JW. 

AprU  8.  1973,  Washington,  D.C.;  Dick  f  ud- 
yac.  Chairman,  $36S3.86. 

May   30.    1973.    Worcester. 
Hayeck,  Chairman.  tSOOOJOO. 

June  10,  1973,  Pittsburgh;  Monaour  1  kdl- 
cal  Fotind.,  $6000.00. 

September  38,  1973,  Boston;  Emlle  dijar. 
Chairman.  $8888.47.  ^^ 

December  11,  197$.  Washington.  D.C.i  Na- 
tional  Executive   Conference.   $1000.00 

April  17,  1973,  Washington.  D.C;  Int  ma- 
tlonal  Aasoclatloa  o(  Bridge.  Btractoral  and 
Ornamental  Sronworken.  tSMjaS. 

Apm  14.  irrs,  mapld  Olty,  SD.; 
Federation      of      Oovenunent 
$400.00. 

Total,  $4*.428.1f. 
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RESTORATION  OP  CITIZENSHIP  TO 
ROBERT  K  liEE 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  February  21,  1974,  I  introduced 
Senate  Joint  Restdution  189.  a  resolution 
to  restore  posthumously  full  rights  of 
citizenship  to  Oen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  On 
that  day.  I  indicated  that  the  Virginia 
ered  related  legislation. 

I  have  recently  received  a  copy  of  Vir- 
ginia Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  38.  Its 
principal  sponsor  is  Senator  Paul  W. 
Manns.  His  district,  the  28th  Senatorial 
District.  Includes  the  coimties  of  Caro- 
line, Essex,  King  George.  Lancaster. 
Northumberland,  StafiFord  and  West- 
moreland, and  the  city  of  Fredericksburg. 
As  students  of  Virginia  history  and  ad- 
mirers of  General  Lee  know,  Westmore- 
land County  is  General  Lee's  birthplace 
and  the  location  of  the  Lee  family  home. 
Stratford  Hall.  The  residents  of  that 
county  in  Virginia's  historic  "Northern 
Neck"  take  a  special  pride  in  having  in 
close  proximity  this  stately  home  of  one 
of  Amerca's  most  distinguished  families. 
Virginia  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No. 
38  was  cosponsored  by  practically  every 
Senator  in  that  40  member  body.  It 
passed  by  acclamation  on  February  7, 
1974,  the  same  date  as  its  introduction. 
Action  in  the  Virginia  House  of  Dele- 
gates was  completed  on  February  20, 
1974.  when  the  100  member  House  passed 
the  measure  unanimously. 

Clearly,  both  by  the  explicit  language 
of  the  resolution  and  the  affirmative  acts 
of  both  of  Virginia's  legislative  bodies  it 
is  the  sense  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  restore  to 
General  Lee  all  the  rights  which  he,  as  a 
beloved  Virginian  and  a  great  American, 
so  rightly  deserves.  It  is  Important  to 
note  that  General  Lee  himself  requested 
in  writing  the  restoration  of  hJs  rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hilms)  has 
asked  to  be  included  as  a  coeponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  189,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  name  be 
added  to  those  other  cosponsors  of  this 
legislation:  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Scott)  ;  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Tmrtaionn) ;  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravbl)  . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  38  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Senate  be  printed  In  the  Rccoro. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senatz  Joint  RESOLurxoif  No.  38 
Whereas,  tlils  entire  Natbm  has  long  rec- 
ognized the  outstanding  virtues  of  courage, 
patriotism,  and  selfless  devotion  to  duty  of 
Oenerai  R.  E.  Lee,  and  has  recognized  the 
contribution  of  Oenerai  Lee  In  healing  the 
wounds  o(  the  War  Between  the  SUtes;  and 
Whereas,  In  order  to  further  the  goal  o< 
reunion  of  this  country.  Oenerai  Lee.  on  June 
thirteen,  eighteen  hundred  sixty-five,  applied 
to  the  President  for  anuiesty  and  pardon  and 
restoratloo  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen;  and 

Whereaa.  this  request  was  favorably  en- 
doned  by  OeiMral  UlyMss  8.  Grant  on  Juna 
alzteen.  algtiteaii  hundred  stxfcy-flve;  and 
WharaM,  Cknaral  Lae^  fuU   cttlaenshlp 


waa  not  restored  to  him  subsequent  to  hia 
request  of  June  thirteen,  eighteen  hundred 
slxty-flve,  for  the  reason  that  no  accompany- 
ing oath  of  allegiance  was  submitted;  and 

Whereas,  on  October  twelve,  eighteen  bun- 
dred  seventy.  General  Lee  died,  stUl  denied 
the  right  to  hold  any  office  and  other  rights 
of  citizenship;  and 

Whereas,  a  recent  discovery  has  revealed 
that  Oenerai  Lee  did  in  fact  on  October  two, 
eighteen  hundred  and  slxty-flve,  swear  alle- 
giance to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Union;  and 

Whereas,  it  appears  that  Oenerai  Lee  thus 
fulfilled  all  of  the  legal  as  well  as  moral  re- 
quirements Incumbent  upon  blm  for  restora- 
tion of  his  citizenship;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates concurring.  That  the  legal  disabilities 
placed  upon  General  Lee  as  a  result  of  hia 
service  as  Oenerai  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  should  be  removed,  and  that  Gen- 
eral R.  E.  Lee  should  be  poethvunously  re- 
stored to  the  full  rights  of  citizenship,  effec- 
tive June  thirteen,  eighteen  hundred  slxty- 
flve,  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  further.  That  the  clerk  of  the 
Senate  is  directed  to  send  copies  of  this  Res- 
olution to  the  members  of  the  delegation  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  this 
Commonwealth  In  order  that  they  may  be 
apprised  of  the  sense  of  this  Body. 


PORTSMOUTH      THEATER-BY-THE- 
SEA  B,RACHE3  A  MILESTONE 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
New  Hampshire's  many  seacoast  towns, 
is  distingilished  both  on  a  State  and  a 
national  level  by  being  the  smallest  com- 
munity to  support  a  professional  thea- 
ter. This  organization  Is  the  Theater  By 
The  Sea,  and  as  it  celebrates  its  10th 
anniversary,  I  believe  we  should  pause 
and  reflect  on  its  achievement.  The 
Theater  By  The  Sea  ofTers  high  quality 
entertainment  to  Portsmouth  and  sur- 
rounding communities  under  circum- 
stances which  few  could  overcome. 
Their  theater  is  tiny,  their  budget  equal- 
ly as  small,  yet  they  preserve  and  con- 
tinue to  provide  eager  and  appreciative 
audiences  with  excellent  and  profes- 
sional theater. 

In  light  of  these  admirable  accom- 
plishments, I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  entitled,  "Theater  By 
The  Sea  Reaches  a  Milestone"  appearing 
in  the  March  issue  of  New  Hampshire 
Profiles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TmATEK  Bt  thx  Ska  Rsackks  a  MiLESTom 
(By  Jim  Bolquerln) 
When  tha  final  blackout  shrouds  per- 
formers on  stage  during  this  season's  clos- 
ing production  at  Thaatre-By-The-Sea  In 
Portsmouth,  it  will  mark  the  end  of  a  decade 
of  quality  theater  that  was  only  a  dream 
ten  years  ago — a  mere  hope  and  a  prayer 
that  has  aince  been  made  real  and  tangible 
by  a  remarkable  procession  (tf  determined 
and  dedicated  people. 

In  all  probability  there  will  be  no  more 
than  four  or  ^ve  actors  on  stage  for  the 
curtain  call;  for,  due  to  physical  limitations 
of  the  building  Itself.  Theatre-By-Tbe-8ea 
rarely  mounts  productions  with  large  casta. 
But  la  the  mind's  eye  of  many  veteran  sup- 
porters, the  tiny  stag*  Is  certain  to  be 
crowded  with  mamortaa  o<  paat  performances 
and  the  hundreds  of  people  who  have  worked 
thousands  of  tiour*  aa  voluntcera;  local  bust- 
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nessmen  and  women  have  donated  time, 
money,  suppltes  and  even  furnishings.  Mem- 
t)erB  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  have  guided 
TBS  through  its  most  trying  crises  and 
faculty  members  and  students  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Hampshire  and  members 
of  the  Theater's  OuUd  have  played  impor- 
tant on-  and  c^ -stage  roles  too. 

It  has  taken  many  hands  to  earn  for  Ports- 
mouth the  distinction  of  being  the  smaUest 
community  in  the  United  States  to  support 
a  professional  theater  and  its  achievements 
to  date  have  more  than  Justified  the  faith 
and  early  efforts  of  its  founders. 

Stan  and  Patricia  Flower  started  Theatre- 
By-The-Sea  as  a  repertory  theater  in  a  200- 
year-old  building  which  had  been  a  grain 
elevator.  Located  on  Portsmouth's  water- 
front only  a  stone's  throw  from  the  bank 
of  the  Piscataqua,  TBS  Is  unlike  conven- 
tional theaters,  having  a  forty-foot  wide 
stage  with  no  proscenium,  wings  or  fly  space. 
The  backstage  facilities  are  even  more  lim- 
ited, serving  in  SMne  cases  quadruple  func- 
tions. 

Still,  deq>lte  the  handicap  of  Inadequate 
funding  and  the  physical  limitations  of  the 
building  itself,  TBS  has  mounted  an  im- 
pressive number  of  outstanding  productions 
in  Portsmouth,  and  has  a  record  of  one- 
night  stands  in  school  gymnasiums  and  civic 
auditoriums  throughout  neighboring  areas 
that  would  do  credit  to  the  most  stalwart 
and  dedicated  of  touring  companies. 

To  date,  more  than  100  adult  theater  per- 
formances have  been  staged,  ranging  from 
Shakespeare  to  Pinter  and  Albee,  from 
Mollere  to  Neil  Simon.  At  least  three  chil- 
dren's shows  a  year  have  been  performed  and 
m  one  season  three  shows  were  performed  67 
times  in  schools  throughout  New  Hampshire 
and  Maine. 

The  out-<rf-town  performances  have  been 
discontinued  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  They 
were  flnanclally  unfeasible  and  physically 
too  demanding.  Aside  from  the  problems 
posed  by  having  to  moimt  the  productions 
In  makeshift  quarters  without  adequate  time 
for  restaging  and  reblocklng,  there  was  the 
awful  drain  on  the  energy  and  resources  of 
the  wetom  themselves,  all  professionals  re- 
cruited generally  in  the  New  York  City  area. 

In  the  past,  many  supporters  of  TBA  have 
erroneously  assumed  that  the  theater  is  pri- 
marily a  training  ground  for  would-be  act<MV 
and  amateur  back-up  men,  behind  the  scenes 
and  <»i  the  boards.  They  couldn't  be  more 
wrong.  It  is  a  highly  structured  professional 
organization  with  opportunities  available  for 
amateurs  only  at  the  lowest  levels,  and  like 
most  professional  dance,  drama  or  music 
entities,  its  most  outstanding  achievements 
to  date  have  been  shaped  by  one  dynamic 
personality  dxirlng  each  of  its  successive 
stages  of  development. 

The  man  cvirrently  at  the  helm  is  Artistic 
Directcw  Bernard  Hiatt.  There  have  been 
many  others  since  Its  founding,  but  none 
has  dramatized  more  effectively  than  Hiatt 
the  importance  of  dedication  and  concern 
for  professionalism. 

"It's  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
persuade  New  York  actors  to  come  to  New 
Hampshire  to  work,  especially  when  we  are 
not  able  to  pay  them  the  kind  of  salaries 
they  are  accustomed  to  receiving."  Hiatt  ex- 
plains. "They  cant  leave  us  in  the  middle  of 
a  show  to  return  home  to  do  a  television  com- 
mercial or  audition  for  a  Broadway  show." 

"But  those  who  have  worked  with  us  know 
that  Theatre-By-The-Sea  offers  an  actor  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  work  at  his  craft 
and  hone  his  talent,"  Hiatt  adds.  "And  it  is 
this — more  than  anything  else — that  has 
made  it  possible  to  recruit  talent  in  the 
city." 

Artistic  considerations  aside,  however,  there 
remains  the  barah  reality  of  economic  sur- 
vival and  the  myriad  flnanclal  problems  that 


have  to  be  solved  daUy  before  the  curtain 
can  go  up  or  the  lights  turned  on;  and  It  is 
In  this  area  that  Managing  Director  Steven 
Mendelson  comes  Into  his  own. 

"With  only  93  seats,  Theatre-By-The-Sea 
cannot  satisfy  demand  or  maintain  its  oper- 
ating deficit  within  reasonable  limits."  Men- 
delson has  noted.  "The  buUding  and  finance 
conmilttees  realize  that  the  present  size  is 
not  economically  feasible  and  are  seeking 
larger  quarters." 

Because  of  its  high  professional  standards, 
additional  support  for  the  theater  has  come 
from  other  sources  including  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire  Commissions  on  the  Arts;  the 
Sears  Roebuck  Foundation;  Project  TRY 
(Theatre  Resources  for  Youth — a  Federally 
granted  project  under  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966) ;  and  Proj- 
ect Arise,  another  such  project  for  northern 
New  Hampshire.  Many  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses have  also  encouraged  and  supported 
the  Theater. 

Still,  the  deficit  persists,  a  fact  of  life  rec- 
ognized by  the  National  CouncU  on  the  Arts, 
which  noted  in  one  of  Its  Annual  Reports 
that  "There  has  been  an  Increasing  recogni- 
tion on  the  part  of  national  foundations, 
state  arts  agencies,  municipal  governments, 
as  well  as  local  private  sources  of  support, 
that  the  professional,  resident  theatre  .  .'  . 
cannot  operate  without  a  deflclt  and  there- 
fore must  be  permanently  supported." 

"While  we  cannot  operate  without  a  def- 
icit, as  the  National  CouncU  on  the  Arts  has 
clearly  stated,  we  can  hope  to  reduce  the 
deficit  through  grants  from  trusts,  the  bank- 
ing and  industrial  community,  and  from  In- 
dividuals." Mendelson  pointed  out.  "Theatre- 
By-The-Sea  is  incorp>orated  as  a  non-profit 
cultural  and  educational  institution.  As  such, 
contributions  to  it  are  tax  deductible  and 
most  welcome." 

"Their  tenth  anniversary  season  erupted 
like  a  volcano  with  a  stunning  go  at  The 
Effect  of  Gamma  Rays  on  Man-In-The-Moon 
Marigolds"  by  Zindel,  raved  Fritzle  Cohn, 
drama  critic  for  WCSH-TV  in  Portland, 
Maine.  "Follow  your  nose  to  the  salt  air  on 
your  right  and  the  spice  of  The  Blue  Straw- 
berry on  your  left  to  Portsmouth  for  quality, 
professional  theater  at  Theatre-By-The-Sea." 

It  is  advice  well  worth  taking. 


FEO  AND  THX  Gas  Lntis 


FEO  AND  THE  GAS  LINES 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  Prof.  MU- 
ton  Friedman  is  one  of  the  most  creative 
thinkers  of  our  time,  and  a  recent 
column  by  him  in  Newsweek  demon- 
strates once  again  his  Innovative  ap- 
proach to  urgent  problems. 

His  argument  with  regard  to  the  gaso- 
line lines  cries  out  for  greater  attention 
than  we,  in  the  Congress,  have  given  it  in 
our  politics-as-usual-blame-the-free-en- 
terprise-system  method  of  operation. 

Friedman  calls  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Office,  but  it  is  important 
for  us  to  remember  that  in  doing  so  he 
is  not  placing  any  personal  blame  on  Mr. 
Simon  and  his  associates.  His  argument, 
while  it  might  be  summarized  in  the 
same  words.  Is  not  at  all  like  that  of  those 
persons  who  carp  at  the  administration 
for  mismanaging  the  crisis. 

Those  critics  call  for  more  restrictions. 
Friedman  calls  for  more  freedom.  Since 
we  value  freedom,  we  would  do  well  to 
listen  closely  to  his  arguments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
comments  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


(By  Milton  Friedman) 

As  I  write  this  in  Chicago,  lines  are  form- 
ing at  those  gas  stations  that  are  open.  The 
exasperated  motorists  are  cursing;  the  serv- 
ice-station attendants  are  fuming;  the  poli- 
ticians are  promising.  The  one  thing  few 
pec^le  seem  to  be  doing  is  thinking. 

How  is  It  that  for  years  past,  you  and  I 
have  been  able  to  find  gas  stations  open  at 
almost  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  and 
have  been  able  to  drive  up  to  them  with 
complete  confidence  that  the  request  to  "flU 
up"  would  be  honored  with  alacrity  and  even 
with  a  cleaning  of  the  wtodshleld?  To  Judge 
frtxn  the  rhetoric  that  poUutes  the  air  these 
days.  It  must  have  been  because  there  was  a 
powerful  Federal  Energy  Office  hidden  some- 
where in  the  underground  dungeons  m 
Washington,  in  which  an  invisible  William 
Simon  was  efficiently  aUocating  petroleiim 
products  throughout  the  land,  riding  herd 
on  greedy  oil  tycoons  lusting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  mess  things  up  and  create  long 
lines  at  their  gas  stations. 

Of  course,  we  know  very  well  that  the  sit- 
uation is  precisely  the  reverse.  The  lines  date 
from  the  creation  of  a  real  Federal  Energy 
Office  run  by  a  very  visible,  able  and  artic- 
ulate William  Simon.  Which  is  the  cause  and 
which  the  effect?  Did  the  lines  produce  the 
FEO  or  the  FEO  the  lines? 

CONSmER    WEST    GKRMANT 

After  the  Arabs  cut  output,  Germany  im- 
posed no  price  controls  on  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. It  did  InltlaUy  restrict  Sunday  driving 
but  soon  removed  that  restraint.  The  paioe 
of  petroleum  products  Jumped  some  30  or  30 
per  cent,  but  there  were  no  long  lines,  no 
disorganization.  The  greedy  consumers 
found  it  In  their  own  interest  to  conserve  oU 
In  the  most  painless  way.  The  greedy  oU  ty- 
coons found  it  In  their  own  interest  to  see 
to  it  that  petroleum  products  were  avaUable 
for  those  able  and  wlUing  to  pay  the  price. 

Other  Eur(H>ean  countries.  like  the  U.S.. 
imposed  price  controls.  And,  like  us,  they 
had  chaos. 

The  Arab  cut  in  output  can  l>e  blamed  for 
higher  prices,  but  it  cannot  be  blamed  for 
the  long  lines.  Their  creation  required  the 
cooperation  of  shortsighted  governments. 

The  world  crisis  is  now  past  its  peak.  The 
initial  quadrupling  of  the  price  of  crude  oU 
after  the  Arabs  cut  output  was  a  temptM-ary 
response  that  has  been  wcn-klng  its  own  cure. 
Higher  prices  Induced  consumers  to  econo- 
mize and  other  producers  to  step  up  out- 
put. It  takes  time  to  adjust,  so  these  reac- 
tions wlU  snowball.  In  order  to  keep  prices 
up.  the  Arabs  would  have  to  curtail  their 
output  by  ever  larger  amounts.  But  even  If 
they  cut  their  output  to  zero,  they  could  not 
for  long  keep  the  world  price  of  crude  at  $10 
a  barrel.  WeU  before  that  point,  the  cartel 
would  coUapse. 

The  effects  of  consumer  and  producer  re- 
lations are  already  showing  up.  The  Euro- 
pean countries  that  Introduced  rationing 
and  restrictions  on  driving  have  elim- 
inated them.  World  oU  prices  are  weaken- 
ing. They  will  soon  tumble.  When  that  oc- 
c\ir8,  it  will  reveal  how  superficial  are  the 
hysterical  cries  that  we  have  come  to  the  end 
of  an  era  and  must  revolutionize  our  en- 
ergy-wasting way  of  life.  What  we  have  been 
witnessing  is  not  the  end  of  an  era  but 
simply  shortsightedness. 

At  home,  unfortunately,  our  problems 
will  not  be  over  so  soon.  The  panicky  FEO 
forced  oil  companies  to  shift  so  much  pro- 
duction to  heating  oil  that  we  face  a  glut  of 
heating  oU  but  a  paucity  of  gasoline.  The 
FBO's  allocations  among  states  have  starved 
some,  amply  supplied  others.  Its  order  that 
refineries  operating  at  high  levels  must  seU 
oU  to  thoee  operating  at  low  levels  sounds 
fine.  In  practice,  however,  it  reduces  the  In- 
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centive  for  the  recipients  to  buy  oU|abroAd 
•nd  produces  «  WMtefuI  use  of  oil  a 

We  have  the  worst  of  both  world 

lines    and    sharply    higher    ^ 

higher  than  I  belicTe  they  would  ha 
without  the  waste  resulting  from 
trols. 

Is  rationing  the  solution?  Par  froi 
Is  the  problem.  We  already  have  ratlof  ing 
producers  and  distributors.  Coupon 
tng  of  final  consumers  would  simply 
hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  you 


home. 

long 

prlcea— Indeed. 

been 

con- 


FI  > 


ABousH  no 


ktlons 


The  way  to  end  long  lines  at  gas 
Is  to  abolish  FEO  and  end  all  cont4>ls  on 

prod- 

fftendly 

wind- 


the  prices  and  allocation  of  petroleun 
ucts.  Within  a  few  weeks,  your  f 
dealer  would  again  be  cleaning  your 
shield  with  a  smile. 

How  can  thinking  people  believe  liat  a 
government  that  cannot  deliver  the  m  U  can 
deliver  gas  better  than  Elxxon,  Mobll^,  Tex 
aco,  Oulf  and  the  rest? 
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THE  GENOCIDE  CX^NVENTK 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presldenlil  the 
Senate  has  had  the  Genocide  Coitven- 
ticm  before  It  now  for  25  year»— ^  full 
quarter-century.  j 

For  some  that  lengthy  delay  may  |  «em 
but  a  brief  moment  in  the  span  of  his- 
tory, but  for  those  who  have  sufTeretf  the 
terror  of  persecution  that  delay  has  been 
Intolerable.  As  I  mentioned  durina|  our 
deftate  on  the  treaty  this  year,  weiowe 
a  debt  of  gratitiide  to  Anne  Piuilu 
Through  her  diary,  the  nightmare  (V  re- 
ligious and  racial  prejudice  was  bitiight 
home  in  terms  that  we  all  could  uoder- 
stand.  For  that  courageous  girl,  sfriig- 
tJixifl  day  by  day  to  escape  mordfe  in 
Nasi  eoDCcntratioQ  camps,  each^our 
brought  a  growing  fear  of  betrayaland 
capture.  Each  minute  was  filled  |rlth 
mounting  terror. 

Mr.  President.  Anne  Frank  wat  an 
amaring  individual.  Her  death  cane  as 
one  of  6  million,  but  her  story  haspeen 
immortalised.  It  served  to  highlighCour 
lOTXtrent  callousness  in  delaying  rat^ca- 
tloo  of  the  Genocide  Convention.     | 

Former  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warreifhas 
decried  the  fact  that  the  United  Sfctes 
may  well  be  the  last  signatory  of 
human  rights  treaty — a  treaty  whicl  we 
should  have  been  the  first  to  ratify 

Mr.    President,    the    story    of 
n-ank  has  Ured  on  to  remind  us  o 
tragic  inhumanl^  that  still  exists, 
setting  may  have  changed  but  the 
reality  remains.  I  urge  the  Senate 
now  and  end  this  bllglit  on  our  i 
honor  by  ratifying  this  conven 


and  caribou  are  available  to  the  Alaskan 
who  is  lucky  enough  to  bag  an  animal 
during  hunting  season,  many  Alaskans 
do  not  get  fresh  vegetables  at  their  best. 
Alaskans  know  what  shipping  does  to 
produce — and  there  is  a  definite  differ- 
ence in  the  fruits  and  vegetables  before 
and  after  they  have  been  shipped  to 
Alaska.  Alaskans  need  and  frequently  use 
vitamin  and  food  supplements.  Out  in 
the  bush  where  Alaskans  rarely  receive 
fresh  produce  and  often  caimot  go  into 
town  to  biiy  these  products,  much  less 
go  to  a  doctor  to  get  a  prescription  for 
the  use  of  them,  vitamins  are  a  real  ne- 
cessity. 

In  our  history  of  glamorizing  the  use 
of  white  "enriched"  flour,  sugar,  bread, 
and  rice,  the  average  American  con- 
sumer uses  these  products  and  is  not  get- 
ting the  vitamins  required  to  Insure  and 
maintain  proper  nutrition. 

While  I  do  a«ree  with  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  on  nutrition  label- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  supplying  con- 
sumers with  more  Information  on  what 
they  are  actually  getting  in  the  foods 
they  are  buying  at  the  market  today,  I 
believe  that  there  are  vitamins  and  food 
supplements  that  are  safe  and  need  not 
be  taken  off  the  market  for  prescription 
use  only.  I  support  continued  study  on 
this  matter. 

As  you  know,  15  percent  of  the  UjS. 
popultUlon  are  elderly  Americans,  many 
of  them  suffering  from  mental  and  phys- 
ical Illnesses  which,  in  many  cases,  can 
be  greatly  reduced  by  a  proper  diet  and 
food  supplements.  It  is  wrong  to  require 
these  aged  citizens  to  go  to  more  expense 
and  time  to  go  to  a  doctor  Just  to  get 
these  safe  vitamins  in  the  form  of  pre- 
scriptions that  they  could  normally  pur- 
chase in  a  local  store. 

Thus.  I  cosponsor  Senator  PaoxMnCs 
bill  on  behalf  of  my  Alaskan  constituents 
and  the  many  others  who  have  contacted 
me  in  this  regard. 


CLASSIFICATION   OP   VTT 
AND     MINERALS     AS     DRU< 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ^ 

to  add  my  name  to  the  list  of  ooe  «n- 
aors  of  Senator  Wn.LiAM  Paoziciis'i  bill, 
S.  2801,  to  prevent  the  Food  and  :  Jrug 
Administration  from  classif  jrlng  i  safe 
vitamins  and  minerals  as  drugs. 

Hiither  prices,  synthetic  addlUves,  md 
increasing  awareness  that  chemlcaL  are 
used  to  induce  animal  reproduction  are 
prompting  people  to  eat  less  meat.  It  ae- 
fore,  we  need  more  vitamins  and  i  In- 
erals  to  help  us  maintain  our  heali  i.  I 
might  add  that  although  fresh  m  ose 


PROPOSED  SALARY  INCREASES 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  rents.  In- 
terest, prices,  in  fact  the  cost  of  Just 
about  anything  you  want  to  name  down 
to  and  including,  as  of  8  days  ago,  post- 
age, has  risen  lately.  Since  1969,  prices 
have  risen  generally  30  percent.  In  fact, 
although  the  top  officials  of  this  Govern- 
ment, In  all  of  its  branches,  have  not  seen 
any  raise  whatsoever  in  that  span  of 
time. 

By  our  recent  action,  the  Senate  has. 
at  least  for  the  time  being,  voted  to  con- 
tinue this  situation.  It  Is.  by  my  lights. 
Inequitable.  It  will,  if  permitted  to  con- 
tinue as  the  policy  of  this  Government, 
cost  us  much  in  the  way  of  services  by 
competent,  experienced,  even  distin- 
guished, individuals. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  a  letter  from  a  senior  career 
employee,  a  GS-18,  on  this  subject.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Rccoio.  I  do  not  ask  the 
same  for  the  Business  Week  article  to 
which  he  refers,  since  that  already  has 
appeared  in  the  RxcotB  and  is  available 
to  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

VtaavABT  5. 1974. 

Ron.  Oalb  W.  McOcs, 
VJS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  SevATOB  McOes:  I  was  disappointed 
indeed  to  read  about  opposition  to  President 
Nixon's  proposal  to  Increase  Congressional 
pay.  As  you  know,  unless  Congressional  pay 
moves  out  of  its  6-year  fi-eeae.  the  salaries  of 
cabinet  ofBcials  and  civil  service  employees 
remain  equally  frozen.  Now  it  may  be  very 
magnanimous  and  statesmanlike  for  some 
Congressmen  to  refuse  a  pay  increase  (al- 
though It  is  surely  earned),  but  I  am  afraid 
that  this  evidences  no  consideration  for 
those  civil  servants  who  had  been  sufTerlng 
through  five  years  of  rising  rents,  prices,  in- 
terest, etc.,  on  fixed  salaries. 

As  a  career  employee  In  grade  OS-18, 1  am 
one  of  those  who  has  seen  federal  salaries  for 
most  people  Increase  26%  while  mine  remains 
froeen.  In  view  of  what  may  seem  to  be  my 
personal  bias,  I  have  attached  a  copy  of  a 
recent  article  from  Busiress  Week  and  I 
would  hope  that  you  could  take  a  few  min- 
ute* to  read  It.  I  wonder  how  you  can  con- 
ceivably see  any  Justice  in  continuing  to 
withhold  salary  increases  from  t4^  level 
career  employees  and  how  you  can  see  any 
logic  In  continuing  to  compress  salaries  for 
all  of  the  executives,  their  assistants,  their 
assistants'  assistants,  and  so  on. 

And,  of  course,  you  must  know  very  well 
that  there  Is  only  one  basic  reason  for  con- 
tinuing this  unjust  and  Ulogical  practice- 
Congress  Just  has  not  and  will  not  raise 
salaries  of  executive  department  employees 
untu  their  ovm  salaries  are  raised.  Bo  what 
they  are  really  doing  by  grandly  refusing  a 
raise  for  Congressmen  Is  denying  raises  to 
career  civil  service  employees  who  have  been 
discriminated  against  for  the  past  five  years 
and  who  are  now  26%  behind  the  great  ma- 
jority of  federal  employeea  (as  well  as  state, 
local  and  those  in  the  private  sector) . 

In  the  case  at  a  06-18,  for  example,  the 
salary  has  been  froeen  at  ISS.OOO.  Had  this 
group  received  equal  treatment  over  the  past 
flva  years  and  received  the  same  Increases 
given  to  the  other  OS  grades,  the  salary  would 
have  been  approximately  $44,000.  If  there  is 
merit  and  justice  in  withholding  this  amoxmt, 
I  have  yet  to  bear  anyone  in  the  Congress  ex- 
plain It.  What  I  do  hear  are  the  grand,  self- 
**crlflclng  statements  of  legislators  who  are 
prepared  to  give  us  raises  they  have  earned 
for  a  reaaon  which  has  not  been  made  clear. 
But  none  address  the  point  that  these  grand 
gestures  result  In  the  unjust  deprivation  of 
career  civil  servants. 

May  I  say,  in  aU  respect,  that  members  of 
Congress  are  certainly  entitled  to  make  such 
personal  aacrlfloes  as  they  think  are  appro- 
priate; however.  It  Is  really  noi  fair  nor  proper 
to  sacrifice  salaries  earned  by,  and  due  to. 
others. 


FUEL  SAVING  DEVICE 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  en- 
ergy crisis  ultimately  will  be  resolved  by 
the  free  market  system  and  the  ability 
of  the  American  people  to  conserve  our 
limited  resources.  One  such  effort  by 
ordinary  citizens  to  conserve  fuel  has  re- 
cently come  from  my  own  State  of  Ten- 
nessee. William  Young,  dlrectw  of  elec- 
trical and  mechanical  maintenance  for 
the  Humboldt  school  system,  has  devised 
a  means  to  automatically  control  the 
thermostats  in  the  city's  five  schools. 
The  mechanism  reduces  the  heat  to  60* 
In  the  off-school  hours  and  cd  weekends, 
thereby  saving  the  schools  an  average  of 
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9  percent  in  the  amoimt  of  fuel  they  re- 
quire. Mr.  Young  estimates  that  the  sav- 
ings would  run  much  higher  during  the 
cold  January  and  February  montlis.  I  am 
proud  that  a  fellow  Tennessean  has  come 
up  with  this  innovative  idea.  I  applaud 
his  efforts  and  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  an  article  from  the  Memphis  Com- 
mercial-Appeal explaining  the  system  be 
printed  in  the  Record  so  that  others  may 
share  his  discovery. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
asfoUows: 

Httmbolot  Schools  Find  Pcki.  Kxt 
(By  Kemp  Ward) 

HuMBOuiT,  Tenn..  December  11. — School 
officials  here  feel  the  energy  crisis  soon  may 
ease  a  bit  for  the  city  scho<d  system. 

Instead  of  needing  additional  fuel  this 
winter  to  heat  the  schools,  officials  hope  to 
have  some  left  over. 

After  months  of  study  and  testing,  school 
officials  have  developed  an  experimental  elec- 
tronic heating  control  system  that  could  cut 
consumption  of  heating  fuel  at  the  city's 
live  schools  in  half. 

The  system  was  developed  by  William 
"Dink'  Young,  the  city  school's  director  of 
electrical  and  mechanical  maintenance,  and 
automatically  rations  heat  on  a  need  basis 
allowing   for  no  significant  waste. 

Since  its  installation  at  two  schools  earlier 
this  year,  the  system  has  proven  a  substan- 
tia] energy  saver. 

Stlgall  Elementary  and  Stigall  Junior  High 
■cho<^,  each  used  only  6  per  cent  of  their 
yearly  fuel  allotment  the  first  month  of 
heating  this  year,  said  school  Supt.  Ralph 
Ifays. 

The  three  schools  without  the  system  used 
more  fuel.  East  End  Elementary  used  7  per 
oent  of  Its  allotment.  Main  Street  Elemen- 
tary 8  per  cent  and  Humboldt  High  School 
9  per  cent. 

Officials  said  the  percentages  should  widen 
even  further  during  the  bitter  cold  months 
of  January  and  February. 

''I  think  It  will  be  a  tremendous  help." 
Majrs  said.  "I  think  the  flr«t  month's  fig- 
ures show  that.  We  believe  it's  going  to  do 
the  job  for  mm." 

Toung  said  he  began  working  on  the  sys- 
tem laist  fall  after  noticing  the  old  system  of 
regulating  heating  at  the  schools  produced 
"excessive  waste." 

"It  didn't  make  sense  to  me  to  be  wast- 
ing all  that  fuel,"  he  said.  "It's  a  good  sys- 
tem and  it  has  come  at  a  time  when  it's 
badly  needed.  We  need  more  people  to  spend 
time  toward  the  conservation  of  energy.  I 
devised  this  circuit  and  tried  it  out  and  it's 
doing  what  I  want  it  to." 

The  system,  which  cost  about  $100  per 
school,  utilizes  a  seven-day  clock  to  control 
a  school's  thermostats  and  electronic  sensors 
to  adjust  controls  to  heating  needs. 

"One  thermostat,  the  "day  control,'  is  pre- 
set at  72  degrees  and  the  other  thermostat, 
the  'night  control,'  is  preset  at  50  degrees." 
be  explained. 

"Prom  7  ajn.  to  3  p.m.,  the  day  control 
thermostat  is  activated.  The  rest  of  the  time 
the  night  control  thermostat  takes  over.  The 
thing  shuts  down  automatically  on  Friday 
and  the  heat  doesn't  come  back  to  72  degrees 
until  Monday  morning." 

TO  prevent  mishandUng.  the  thermostat 
control  panels  are  kept  locked  and  only  prin- 
cipals liave  keys. 

The  system  has  an  outside  temperature 
sensor  that  automatically  prevents  the  beat- 
ing system  from  working  when  outside  tem- 
peratures reach  a  warm  level  and  a  manual 
override  that  allows  the  beating  of  buildings 
at  night  and  on  weekends  for  q>eclal  occa- 
sions, be  said. 


In  his  bid  to  make  the  system  almost  self- 
sufficient,  Toung  has  also  hooked  an  alarm 
system  into  the  school's  biirglary  alarm 
equipment  that  will  alert  officials  Imme- 
diately to  a  malfunction  in  the  heating  sys- 
tem without  tripping  the  burglar  alarm. 

"The  temperature  in  the  buildings  should 
never  get  down  to  dangerous  limits  without 
our  knowledge,"  he  said.  "This  alone  is  worth 
a  lot." 

Young,  who  is  working  to  Install  the  system 
in  all  the  city  schools,  said  it  could  be  used 
In  homes,  factories,  businesses  and  other 
places  to  conserve  fuel. 

"I'd  like  to  see  this  system  in  use  every- 
where," he  said.  "If  for  no  other  reason  be- 
cause it  will  help  conserve  energy.  Anyone 
who  want  to  know  how  this  works  can  have 
the  plans." 

HELLER  CALLS  FOR  FISCAL 
STIMULUS  NOW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
wide  variety  of  economic  indicators  con- 
firm that  the  United  States  is  in  a  serious 
economic  downturn — real  growth  has 
halted  and  will  decline  in  the  first  quar- 
ter; unemployment  has  risen  by  500,000 
and  is  expected  to  increase  further  to  6 
percent  by  the  end  of  1974;  real  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  consumer  declined  in 
1973  and  continues  to  decline  in  the  first 
quarter.  In  the  face  of  these  hard  facts, 
what  is  the  administration's  reaction? 
Mr.  Nixon  and  his  economic  advisers  tell 
us  that  if  the  situation  gets  worse,  they 
have  contingency  plans  that  will  be  im- 
veiled  to  bolster  the  economy.  My  re- 
sponse to  them  is:  How  bad  do  things 
have  to  get? 

In  an  excellent  article  which  appeared 
this  morning  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Dr.  Walter  Heller  was  more  eloquent 
than  I.  He  concluded  that: 

Given  the  typical  lags  in  policy  action  and 
economic  reaction,  one  can  only  say  that  the 
time  to  act  is  now.  When  a  man  is  drowning, 
one  should  not  deny  him  a  life  preserver  on 
grounds  that  one  can  always  resort  to 
mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation. 

Dr.  -Heller,  now  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Economic  Association  and  one  of  the 
most  respected  economists  in  the  United 
States  today,  recommended  an  increase 
in  the  personal  exemption  from  $750  to 
$900,  which  would  relieve  the  tax  bur- 
den on  low-  and  middle-income  families. 
It  is  these  families  that  have  suffered  the 
most  severe  decline  in  real  income  as  a 
result  of  the  recent  inflation.  In  addition, 
he  favors  a  rollback  in  oil  prices  as  a 
means  of  curbing  profiteering  and  restor- 
ing much  needed  purchasing  power  to 
the  craisumer. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  my  colleague  from  Minnesota  that 
the  time  to  act  is  now.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  Dr.  Heller's  incisive  analysis 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tbe  Casb  Foa  FiacAi.  S-rxMCLUs 
(By  Walter  W.  Heller) 
Once  again,  the  battle  between  antl-re- 
cesslonlsts  an  antl-lnflatlonlsts  Is  joined. 
Without  differing  very  much  on  the  1974 
economic  scenario — downturn  and  double- 
digit  infiation  in  the  first  half  followed  by 
an  upturn  and  scnne  ebbing  of  infiatlonaiy 
pressures    In    the    second — tbe    antagonists 


run  the  gamut  from  "ease  up"  to  "hold 
tight"  in  their  prescription  for  fiscal-mon- 
etary policy  in  1974. 

Part  of  this  division  reflects  conflicting 
diagnoses  of  the  nattire  of  this  year's  re- 
cession and  inflation.  Partly,  It  grows  out 
of  divergent  appraisals  of  how  much  of 
any  given  demand  stimulus  wUl  translate 
Into  Jobs  and  output  and  how  much  into 
more  inflation  (either  now  or  later).  And 
in  no  small  part,  it  goes  beyond  positive 
economics  to  a  conflict  of  values. 

Nothing  throws  the  issues  into  bolder 
relief  than  the  proposal  for  a  qvilck  Income 
tax  cut  In  the  form  of  an  increase  in  per- 
sonal exemptions.  A  tax  reduction  of  $5  bil- 
lion to  $6  billion  a  year  could  be  effected 
either  by  boosting  the  per  capita  exemp- 
tion from  $750  to  $900  or  by  adopting  Sena- 
tor Mondale  's  proposal  to  give  tbe  tax- 
payer the  option  of  taking  a  $200  credit 
against  tax  or  continuing  to  deduct  $750 
from  income. 

Ilie  eqxilty  case  for  this  move  is  '>bviouE: 

Before  the  year  is  out,  mflation  will  have 
eroded  the  real  value  of  tbe  $750  exemption 
by  more  than  20%  since  it  went  into  eCect 
at  the  beginning  of  1972. 

Even  more  Important,  boosting  exemptions 
would  concentrate  the  bulk  of  the  tax 
benefits  at  the  middle  and  lower  end  of  the 
Income  scale  where  recant  Inflation,  especi- 
ally in  the  form  of  surging  food  and  fuel 
prices,  has  exacted  a  particularly  heavy  toll. 
(To  reach  the  lowest  Income  calls  f«-  fur- 
ther action,  e.g.,  a  step-up  in  social  service 
programs  and  relief  from  Social  Security 
payroll  taxes  on  the  poor.) 

Indeed,  the  social  rationale  for  income  and 
pa3rroll  tax  relief  In  tbe  lower  brackets  is  so 
compelling  that  It  would  make  sense  even  if 
It  were  matched  by  simultaneous  tax  In- 
creases elsewhere. 

But  equity  aside,  can  a  broad-based  In- 
come tax  cut  stand  on  Its  economic  merits? 
Those  who  say  it  can't — Messrs.  Shulte, 
Burns,  Fellner.  McCracken  and  Stein  some- 
bow  come  to  mind — cite  such  arguments  as 
these: 

Our  current  economic  downturn  is  mainly 
the  result  of  supply  restramts.  of  shortages 
and  bottlenecks;  such  demand  deficiencies 
as  exist  will  soon  correct  themselves. 

Any  further  stimulus  will  simply  Increase 
the  ferocity  and  tenacity  of  Inflatimi. 

Mr.  Nixon's  fiscal  1975  budget  already  con- 
tains all  the  stimulus  the  economy  can  stand. 
And  besides,  cutting  Income  taxes  today 
rotw  us  of  vital  revenue-raising  power  we 
need  for  tomorrow. 

Straw  men?  Bardly.  But  neither  are  they 
holy  writ. 

SOME  UNMISTAKABLE  SICN8 

First,  as  to  the  nature  of  recession.  Though 
supply  shortages  get  the  headlines,  a  close 
look  reveals  unmistakable  signs  of  a  short- 
age of  demand.  The  weary  consumer,  whip- 
lashed  by  tight  money  and  flscal  restraint 
and  whlpsawed  by  runaway  food  and  fuel 
prices,  has  pulled  in  his  boms: 

For  nearly  a  year,  bis  consumption  of 
durables  other  than  autos  has  fallen  In  real 
terms,  while  his  consumption  of  non-dur- 
ables and  services  has  kept  only  a  trifle  ahead 
of  inflation. 

As  to  autos,  the  gasoline  shortage  has  con- 
verted an  expected  decline  Into  an  actual 
disaster.  Lying  behind  the  27%  drop  in 
overall  sales  of  domestic  cars  last  month  was 
a  plunge  of  nearly  SOTi;  in  demand  for  stand- 
ard and  larger  models. 

Tight  money  has  cut  the  rate  of  residential 
construction  outlays  frcHU  $60  blllloD  a  year 
ago  to  around  $47  billion  today. 

For  consumers,  January  was  perhaps  the 
cruelest  month.  WhUe  personal  Income 
dropped  $4  bUlion,  consumer  prices  raced 
upward  at  a  12%  annual  rate.  Real  spendable 
earnings  of  non-farm  workers,  after  taxes. 
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•were  down  4%  from  a  year  earlier,  the 
drop  In  10  years. 

Nor  Is  any  early  rebound  In  sight. 
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:t  will 


be  months  before  exploding  oil  prlct  have 
worked  their  way  through  the  econom  soak- 
ing up  $16  blUion  to  »20  billion  of  coi  nimer 
purchasing  power  in  the  process.  For  that's 
the  amount  of  tribute  the  America  con- 
sumer has  to  pay  foreign  and  domest  :  pro- 
ducers of  oil — and  in  the  shortrui  very 
little  of  the  funds  thus  siphoned  c  '  will 
reappear  in  the  economy  as  demai  1  for 
exports  or  increased  dividends  and  i  kpital 
spending  by  the  VS.  oil  industry,  a  even 
with  an  end  to  the  Arab  embargo,  tt  t  VB. 
economy  will  continue  to  suffer  the  p  radox 
Of  "oil  drag" — a  cost-Inflation  of  pric#  and 
a  tax-like  deflation  of  demand. 

CX>ntrary  to  the  Allce-ln-Wonderlan  rea- 
soning in  Mr.  Nixon's  veto  message  c  i  the 
energy  bill,  a  roUback  in  domestic  cni  ie  oil 
prices  could  materially  ease  that  draj  For 
example,  a  cutback  in  new  oil  prices  o  $8 
and  old  oil  prices  to  $4^5  (as  against  17.00 
and  $S.26  in  the  energy  bill),  while  :  main- 
taining strong  incentives  for  boosting  o  tput 
of  new  oil  and  oil  substitutes,  would  lerve 
to: 

Cut  oU-cost  inflation  by  (5  billion. 

Restore  $5  billion  of  real  purchasing  |>ow- 
er  to  consumers 

Stop  that  amount  of  excess  profits  A  the 
source 

It  isn't  often  that  a  single  measure  4t>m 
ises  to  cut  cost  inflation,  bolster  aggi  gate 
demand,   curb   profiteering,   and  still  i   ain 
tain  vital  incentives.  Yet  doctrinaire  pi  rsuit 
of  market  ideology  coupled  with  a  pa  ilyz 


that 
into 


ing   fear   of   further   inflation   seems   fe   be 
blinding  policy  makers  to  the  opportu  iltles 
for  simultaneously  serving  different  <  >Jec 
tlves  of  policy.  Not  aU  demand  stlmi|ants 
aggravate  inflation  on  net  balance 

That  brings  us  to  the  second  major  c  arge 
against  the  proposed  tax  relief,  namely 
much  or  even  most  of  It  will  nin  ofl 
added  inflation.  No  one  can  deny  that  i  Ided 
dollars  in  consumers'  hands  will  elicit  lome 
price  Increases.  But  in  1974,  a  year  in  '  hlch 
deficient  demand  will  persist  even  aft  r  re- 
covery replaces  recession,  the  trade-ol  will 
be  highly  favorable.  Consider  the  nat\  :«  of 
today's  inflation: 

Above  all,  it  reflects  price  pressures  l>om 
of  the  food  and  fuel  shortages  of  y  ster- 
year  which,  as  Arthur  Burns  cogently  p<  nted 
out  last  fall,  "hardly  represent  elthe  the 
basic  trend  in  prices  or  the  response  of  rices 
to  previous  monetary  or  fiscal  policies."  Ifter 
this  year,  those  pressures  will  begin  to  bum 
themselves  out,  leaving  a  legacy  of  big  ,  but 
less  rapidly  rising  prices. 

In  part,  it  is  a  lagged  response  to  the  lOom 
in  world  commodity  prices  In  general  And 
these  pressures  too  will  ebb  even  as  de  land 
recovers,  much  as  they  did  after  the  >rlce 
explosion  set  off  by  the  Korean  boo  i  in 
1951. 

Further.  It  is  the  result  of  a  sharp  r  le  in 
unit  labor  costs,  which  moved  ahead  at  a 
O*";  annual  rate  in  the  last  quarter  ol  1073 
and  win  get  worse  In  recession  before  get- 
ting better  in  recovery.  | 

Upward  price  adjustments  as  indiltrles 
are  freed  from  controls  will  also  give  InAtlon 
a  Jolt,  largely  a  one-shot  phenomenon! 

In  other  words,  inflation  in  1974  has  f  life 
of  its  own,  nourished  not  by  excess  demand 
but  mainly  by  a  variety  of  cost  factonbe- 
yond  the  reach  of  fiscal  and  monetary  Man- 
agement. The  great  biUk  of  the  stlmu^^s  of 
a  prompt  tax  cut  would  therefore  expr#s  It- 
self in  higher  output.  Jobs,  and  Incom*  not 
in  higher  prices.  | 

It  can  be  argued— Indeed,  George  Pel-y  of 
Brookings  has  argued — that  a  well-tenAered 
tax  cut  can  help  relieve  cost-push  prSsure 
by  redressing  labor's  cost-of-living  |riev- 
ances  in  part  through  tax  relief  ratheri  than 
wage  escalation.  Labor  leaders  keep  a     eye 


closely  cocked  on  that  critical  barometer, 
"real  spendable  earnings  after  taxes."  Cut 
income  and  payroll  taxes  and  real  earnings 
rise.  If  a  fiscal  bargain  could  be  struck  with 
labor  to  substitute  this  paycheck  sweetener 
in  part  for  wage  hikes,  less  of  the  1073-74 
food  and  fuel  price  upsurge  will  be  built  into 
wage  bargains. 

But  what  about  the  legacy  of  a  weakened 
tax  system  in  1975  and  later  years?  Won't  the 
infiatlonary  chickens  come  home  to  roost? 
Not  if  responsive  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
head  off  renewed  excess  demand  when  it 
again  threatens  the  economy. 

For  that  matter,  the  Congress  should  buUd 
a  large  part  of  the  protection  by  coupling  Its 
exemption  boost  with  a  firm  commitment  to 
enact  compensating  revenue-raising  tax  re- 
forms to  become  effective  In  and  beyond  1976. 
The  necessary  funds  could  be  raised  simply 
by  a  substantial  hike  in  the  minimum  tax 
pUis  a  phasing  out  of  most  of  the  tax  shelters 
for  petroleum  as  oil  prices  curbs  are  progres- 
sively relaxed.  (It  is  worth  noting  that  with 
appropriate  pricing  policies,  one  can  both 
avoid  punitive  excess  profits  taxes  and  phase 
out  the  distorting  and  inequitable  tax  pref- 
erences for  petroleum — thus  serving  both 
equity  and  efficiency.) 

THE   THiaO    QITXSTION 

But  one  still  has  to  confront  the  third 
qviesMon:  Isn't  Mr.  Nixon's  new  budget  al- 
ready offering  plenty  of  stimulus  to  a  sag- 
ging economy?  And  besides,  shouldn't  we  be 
reassured  by  Mr.  Ash's  promise  to  "bust  the 
budget"  if  Mr.  Nixon's  exercise  in  exorcism 
falls  and  the  economy  is  by  recession  re- 
possessed? The  answer  is  "no"  on  both  counts. 

True,  the  fiscal  1975  budget  gives  the 
appearance  of  stimulus.  Spending  Is  sched- 
uled to  rise  t30  billion,  and  the  deficit  to 
double  from  $4.7  billion  to  99.4  billion.  But 
as  this  most  realistic  of  Mr.  Nixon's  budget 
messages  makes  clear,  'the  recommended 
budget  totals  continue  (the]  policy  of  fiscal 
restraint  as  part  of  a  continuing  antl-infla- 
tlon  program."  Indeed,  the  unified  budget 
surplus  on  a  full -employment  basis  would 
rise  from  (4  billion  to  $8  billion. 

On  a  national  income  accounts  basis,  the 
rise  in  the  full-employment  surplus  would  b« 
even  greater.  Even  without  fully  accepting 
the  St.  Louis  Federal  Reserve  Bank  numbers 
showing  a  rise  in  the  full-employment  sur- 
plus from  a  rate  of  $3  billion  in  the  first  half 
of  1074  to  nearly  tl3  bUlion  in  the  first  half 
of  1076,  and  even  allowing  for  the  Inevitable 
slippage  in  the  budget  process,  one  can  safely 
conclude  that  the  fiscal  1075  budget,  con- 
trary to  surface  appearances,  offers  no  sub- 
stantial stimulus  to  the  economy. 

But  what  of  the  assurances  that  contin- 
gency plans  will  be  rolled  out  to  step  up 
spending  in  case  recession  rears  its  ugly 
head?  Given  the  typical  lags  in  policy  action 
and  economic  reaction,  one  can  only  say  that 
the  time  to  act  is  now.  When  a  man  is  drown- 
ing, one  should  not  deny  him  a  life  preserver 
on  grounds  that  one  can  always  resort  to 
mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation. 


EXHAUSTED  ROOSTER'S  BANQUET 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Wor- 
land  Jaycees  in  north-central  Wyoming 
are  in  the  process  of  establishing  what 
they  hope  will  be  an  annual  Exhausted 
Rooster's  banquet. 

The  label  of  Exhausted  Rooster  applies 
to  those  young  men  who  have  reached 
the  age  limit  for  members  of  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States. 

The  honoree  at  Worland's  first  banquet 
will  be  a  local  Exhausted  Rooster,  John 
W.  "Dub"  Maxwell,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
call    attention    to    his    fine    record    of 


{u:hievement  and  to  request  that  a  reso- 
lution summarizing  his  activities  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Wyoming's  Jaycees  in  general  and 
Worland,  Wyo.'s,  Jaycees  in  particular 
have  done  an  outstanding  Job  and  Dub 
Maxwell  has  been  a  real  leader  and  a 
most  worthy  recipient  of  the  Worland 
Jaycees  1974  award. 

The  banquet  to  honor  him  will  be  held 
in  Worland  on  Saturday,  March  16,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Gordon  Maxwell  of 
the  Jaycees  and  with  the  assistance  of 
W.  C.  Himter,  secretary-manager,  of  the 
Worland-Ten  Sleep  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

I  am  delighted  to  take  part  in  this  ac- 
tivity by  submitting  the  following  Jaycee 
resolution  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLtmON 

Whereas:  The  "United  States  Jaycees"  is 
a  constructive  action  organization  of  young 
men  who  devote  a  portion  of  their  time  to 
community  service  in  the  public  interest,  and 
the  development  of  other  young  men  and 
themselves  to  assume  leadership  responsi- 
bility, and 

Whereas:  The  Wyoming  Jaycees  are  dedi- 
cated to  principles  and  policies  as  exempli- 
fied by  the  "United  States  Jaycees",  and 

Whereas:  The  Worland  Jaycees  subscribe 
to  principle  and  policy  of  the  Wyoming  Jay- 
cees and  the  United  States  Jaycees  in  a 
united  effort  to  constitute  a  responsible  and 
adherent  leadership  to  serve  the  public  in- 
terest, and 

Whereas:     Each    individual    Jaycee    em- 
braces the  articles  of  the   "Jaycee  Creed" 
which  states : 
We  beUeve 

That  faith  in  God  gives  meaning  and  pur- 
pose to  hiunan  life; 

That  the  brotherhood  of  man  transcends 
the  sovereignty  of  nations; 

That  economic  Justice  can  best  be  won  by 
free  men  through  free  enterprise: 

That  government  should  be  of  laws  rather 
than  of  men; 

That  earth's  great  treasure  lies  in  human 
personality; 

And  that  service  to  biunanity  is  the  best 
work  of  life. 

Whereas:  John  W.  (Dub)  Maxwell  has  per- 
sonally exemplified  the  above  State's  princi- 
ples, philosophies,  and  beliefs,  beyond  any 
reasonable  expectation  and 

Whereas:  John  W.  (Dub)  Maxwell  has  been 
directly  instrumental  in  leading  many  other 
young  men  to  this  high  plateau,  at  great  per- 
sonal sacrifice,  and  selflessly. 

Be  it  therefore  resolved:  That  John  W. 
(Dub)  Maxwell  be  highly  commended  for  his 
iinselflsh  dedication  to  commiinity,  state, 
country  and  Jaycee  organizations  and  be 
hereby  proclaimed  an  "Exhaiisted  Rooster" 
depicting  his  meritorious  service. 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY  OF  THE  BALTIC 
STATES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  during  the  months  of  February  and 
March  the  U.S.  Congress  commemorates 
the  declaration  of  independence  of  the 
Baltic  States  of  Lithuania,  Estonia,  and 
Latvia. 

On  this  occasion,  we  seek  to  reaffirm 
our  friendship  for  these  people  and  as- 
sure them  that  they  have  not  been  for- 
gotten. The  people  of  the  Baltic  States 
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are  entitled  to  governments  of  their  own 
choosing  and  It  will  be  a  happy  occasion 
Indeed  when  they  can  once  again  enjoy 
national  independence. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  House 
Concurrent  Rescrfution  416  and  an  essay 
on  this  subject  prepared  by  Americans 
for  Congressional  Action  To  Free  the 
Baltic  States  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows. 
Thk  Baltic  States  and  the  Conscience  of 
THK  West 
(Red  Terror  in  Lithuania,  Ijatvia,  and 
Estonia) 

The  recent  publication  in  Parts  of  Solz- 
henitsyn's  THe  Gulag  Archipelago,  dealing 
with  the  system  of  slave-labor  camps  on 
which  the  Soviet  State  is  based,  should  make 
Americans  reconsider  the  direction  oiir  for- 
eign policy  has  taken.  Do  we  wish  to  be 
joined  with  the  rulers  of  the  Soviet  State 
In  the  oppression  which  they  continue  to 
visit  upon  their  people,  the  Baltic  States, 
and  all  other  captive  nations? 

Solzhenitsyn's  lonely  and  courageous  testi- 
mony leads  us  to  ask  ourselves  whether  the 
Image  of  President  Nixon  sitting  down  cheek 
by  jowl  with  Party  Secretary  Brezhnev,  while 
millions  of  Russians  and  other  captive  peo- 
ple suffer  deprivation  of  their  basic  h\iman 
rights,  corresponds  to  the  kind  of  morality 
we  believe  should  govern  our  poUtical  pur- 
poses. 

Members  of  the  United  States  Congress 
have  q>oken  feelingly  and  with  great  truth, 
concerning  the  plight  of  the  Soviet  Jews. 
But  if  the  plight  were  somehow  remedied, 
would  we  then  have  no  concern  with  the 
fate  of  the  rest  of  the  enslaved  people  by 
the  Soviet  Communists  who  suffer  so  se- 
verely under  the  oppression  of  the  Soviet 
commissars  and  rulers  of  the  slave-labor 
camps?  That  la  the  kind  of  question  which 
Solzhenltsyn  forces  us  to  ask  our  conscience. 

TAKEOVER    OP    THE    aALTS    BT    THE    SOVIETS 

The  Kremlin  is  fond  of  saying  that  Rus- 
sian imperialism  died  with  the  czar.  But 
the  fate  of  the  Baltic  nations — Lithuania, 
Latvia  and  Estonia — shows  this  to  be  a  cruel 
fiction.  The  Communist  regime  did  not  come 
to  power  in  the  Baltic  States  by  legal  or 
democratic  process.  The  Soviets  invaded  the 
Baltic  States  in  June  of  1940  and  grabbed 
them  by  force  of  arms.  The  Baltic  peoples 
have  been  suffering  in  Russian-Commimist 
captivity  for  more  than  30  years.  One  year 
later — in  June  of  1041 — the  Russian  Com- 
munists started  mass  deportations  of  the 
Baltic  people,  and  over  150.000  Lithuanians, 
Latvians  and  Estonians  were  swallowed  up 
In  Slbertan  slave  and  labor  camps.  Several 
days  before  the  Nazi  invasion  of  the  Soviet 
Union  on  June  22,  1041,  the  people  of  Lith- 
uania succeeded  In  getting  rid  of  the  Com- 
munist regime  in  the  country:  freedom  and 
independence  were  restored  and  a  free  gov- 
ernment was  re-established.  This  free,  pro- 
visional government  of  Lithuania  remained 
In  existence  for  more  than  six  weeks.  At 
that  time  Lithuania  was  overrun  by  the 
Nazis  who  suppressed  all  the  activities  of 
this  free  government  and  the  government 
Itself. 

ANCIENT   NATIONS 

The  Baits  are  proud  people  who  have  lived 
peacefully  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  from 
time  inunemorial.  For  Instance,  this  year 
marks  the  723rd  anniversary  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Lithuanian  state.  Mindaugas  the 
Great  unified  Lithuanian  principalities  into 
one  kingdom  in  1261. 

The  Baltic  peoples  have  suffered  for  cen- 
turies  from   the   "accident  of   geography." 


From  the  West  they  were  Invaded  by  the 
Teutonic  Knights,  from  the  Bast  by  the 
Russians.  It  took  remarkable  spiritual  and 
ethnic  strength  to  survive  the  pressures  from 
both  sides.  The  Lithuanians,  Latvians  and 
Estonians,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind,  are 
ethnically  related  neither  to  the  Germans 
nor  the  Russians. 

RESISTANCE  AGAINST  THE  INVADERS 

Since  the  very  beginning  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sian occupation,  however,  the  Baits  have 
waged  an  intensive  fight  for  freedom.  It  is 
widely  recognized  that  in  the  period  between 
1940  and  1952.  some  30.000  Lithuanian  free- 
dom fighters  lost  their  lives  In  an  organized 
resistance  movement  against  the  Soviet 
conquerors. 

The  Baltic  peoples  have  never  experi- 
enced such  an  extermination  and  annihila- 
tion of  their  people  in  their  l<mg  history 
through  centuries  as  during  the  last  three 
decades.  Since  June  15.  1940,  the  Baltic  na- 
tions of  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia  have 
lost  more  than  one-fourth  of  their  combined 
populations  to  the  ethnically  genocldal  de- 
portation and  resettlement  programs  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  genocldal  operations  and 
practices  being  carried  out  by  the  Soviets 
contmue  with  no  end  in  sight. 

REDS  COMB  LlTHtTANlA  FOR  PROTESTERS 

Soviet  secret  police  have  mounted  a  mas- 
sive search  of  homes,  offices  and  churches  to 
ferret  out  dissidents  responsible  for  illegal 
publications  and  protest  actions  in  Soviet- 
occupied  Lithuania,  an  underground  Journal 
reports.  The  police  dragnet  was  described  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  Issues  of  the  Chron- 
icle of  the  Lithuanian  Catholic  Church  which 
were  made  avaUable  to  western  newsmen  in 
Moscow  recently.  The  Chronicle  reveals  in- 
creasing unity  between  nationalist  and  re- 
ligious activists  in  the  Baltic  republic.  Both 
groups  regard  Soviet  authorities  as  the  source 
of  their  problems. 

The  Chronicle  No.  7  reported  that  in  1973 
a  total  of  31.944  Lithuanians  protested  in 
three  petitions  to  the  Soviet  authorities  over 
religious  repression  and  discrimination  in 
secular  life.  One  petition  was  signed  by  16.800 
persons,  it  said. 

Dissatisfaction  in  Lithuania  was  candidly 
reported  in  January.  1974,  in  the  republic's 
Communist  party  press  which  cited  national- 
Ism,  religious  individualism  among  the 
party's  chief  concerns. 

CONPRONTINC    THE    SOVIETS    WITH    THEIR    ACTS 
OF   AGGRESSION 

The  United  States  Government  still  refuses 
to  recognize  the  forced  incorpiM'ation  of  the 
Baltic  States  into  the  Soviet  Union.  But  this 
lack  of  official  recognition  by  our  Government 
is  not  enough.  Our  diplomatic  representatives 
at  the  United  Nations  and  elsewhere  should 
be  prepared  to  confront  the  Soviet  Union 
with  its  acts  of  aggression  against  Lithuania, 
Latvia  and  Estonia  when  Soviet  spokesmen 
raise  the  cry  of  "imperialism"  against  our 
own  country. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  signed  the  UJ».  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights.  This  document 
describes  the  fundamental  privileges  which 
are  due  to  every  individual  from  a  state  In 
which  he  lives.  These  include  the  rights  of 
assembly,  of  free  elections  and  of  freedom 
of  worship.  Most  Importantly,  they  include 
the  right  to  move  freely  over  the  borders  for 
emigration  or  temporary  visiting. 

The  United  States  and  other  countries  of 
the  free  world  should  urge  the  Kremlin  lead- 
ers to  make  these  rights  described  in  the 
Declaratiim  avaUable  to  the  Baits  and  other 
captive  people.  If  the  rulers  of  the  Soviet 
Union  had  the  courage  to  carry  out  such 
reforms  there  would  be  no  need  for  self- 
lmm(dation  to  demonstrate  the  plight  of 
liithuanians  and  other  people  in  the  Russian 
Communist  ci4>Uvlty. 


BRINGING  THE  BALTIC  CASE  IN  THE  ■ONITED 
NATIONS 

Past  experience  Indicates  that  the  Soviet 
Government  Is  sensitive  to  criticism  of  its 
actions  by  those  in  the  free  world.  Hoping 
that  such  means  may  minimize  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Baits  in  the  Soviet  captivity,  the 
Administration  should  go  ahead  and  imple- 
ment H.  Con.  Res.  416  (89th  Congress).  This 
legislation  was  unanimously  passed  by  the 
House  and  the  Senate  and  it  calls  for  the 
freedom  from  Soviet  domination  of  Lithu- 
ania. Latvia  and  Estonia.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  should  bring  the  Issue  of 
the  liberation  of  the  Baltic  States  In  the 
United  Nations  and  demand  the  Soviets  to 
withdraw  from  Lithuania.  Latvia  and  Estonia. 
We  should  have  a  single  standard  for  free- 
dom. Its  denial  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  in 
any  place  ta  the  world,  Including  the  Soviet 
Union.  Is  surely  Intolerable. 

H.  Con.  Res.  416 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights,  is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Is  an  impediment  to  the 
promotion  ol  world  peace  and  cooperation; 
and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia.  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  in 
its  effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of 
the  populations  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  firm  and  consist- 
ent policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  aspirations  of  Baltic 
peoples  for  self-determination  and  national 
independence;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  peo- 
ple: Belt 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opinion 
at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  apprc^ri- 
ate  international  forums  and  by  such  means 
as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial  of  the 
rights  of  self-determination  for  the  peoples 
of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  of  the  Baltic  pe<H>les. 


ENERGY  POLICY  STATEMENT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Energy  Advisory  Task  Force  of  the 
MetropoUtan  Tulsa  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce should  be  commended  for  the  en- 
ergy policy  statement  that  it  has 
adopted.  The  task  force's  recommenda- 
tions, if  followed,  would  be  a  tremendous 
stride  toward  domestic  self-sufficiency  of 
energy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  the  Metropoli- 
tan Tulsa  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  energy  policy  statement  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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MmOPOLITAN    TUI.SA   CHAtCBBB    Ol 
COMMEKCE, 

Tulta.  Okla.,  February  20.    974. 
Hon.  Dewct  F.  Bartlett, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sknatob  Bartlett:  A  recent  nergy 
Policy  statement,  adopted  by  this  or(  inlza- 
tlon's  Board  of  Directors,  Is  enclosed  U  •  your 
consideration. 

The  Energy  Policy  statement  was  ai  opted 
upon  a  recommendation  made  by  an  1  nergy 
Advisory  Task  Force,  whose  membersl:  p  In- 
cludes a  wide  cross  section  of  consi  mers, 
suppliers,  and  producers.  The  recomir  >nda- 
tlons  were  formulated  after  long  stu  y  by 
the  entire  task  force. 

We  hope  that  this  Policy  Statemea  will 
provide  some  guidelines  and  Input  Intayour 
decisions  In  legislative  matters  Involvl^  the 
energy  situation.  | 

Sincerely,  I 

Donald  L.  Brawner,  M.D.,  I 
Presidmt. 

Statement  of  Polict  on  Energy 
background 
The  Metropolitan  Tulsa  Chamber  of  (  om- 
merce  recognizes  the  seriousness  of  the 
world-wide  energy  situation.  It  was  lost 
appropriate  that  our  Energy  Advisory  'ask 
Force  recommended  this  statement  to  co  ivey 
the  concerns  which  this  situation  pre;  mts 
to  the  business  and  industrial  commi  ilty 
as  well  as  to  all  of  our  citizens. 

Our  nation  has  become  so  dependen  on 
oU  as  an  energy  source  that  decisions  i  ade 
In  regard  to  production,  distribution  and 
pricing  of  petroleum  products  are  crltl  ally 
Important  to  aU.  Such  decisions  mua  be 
based  on  the  fact  that  controls  on  pr  ilng 
adversely  affect  production  and  thus  a(  jra- 
vate  petroleum  shortages  In  the  long  un. 
U.S.  balance  of  payments  deficits  to  foi  ilgn 
oil  producing  nations  are  more  dangc  oua 
to  the  national  economy  than  are  the  ea  ned 
profits  of  our  domestic  energy  companies  In- 
creases In  the  supply  of  all  forms  of  dom  jtlc 
energy  must  be  the  prime  objective  foi  the 
long-range  alleviation  of  VS.  shortages. 

MeanwhUe,  It  Is  Important  for  all  o  us 
Immediately  to  put  Into  effect  conserva  Ion 
measures  in  our  businesses  and  at  homi  It 
Is  appropriate  for  the  business  commu  itj 
to  talce  the  lead  In  protecting  Jobs  by  inlt  at- 
Ing  conservation  programs  within  their  c  m- 
panles.  It  Is  also  important  for  buslnessc  to 
encourage  employees  to  take  advantag<  of 
the  local  mass  transit  system  as  well  as  to  m- 
courage  forming  car  pools. 

If  we  are  to  be  successful  In  our  eBi  rts, 
the  total  business  community  will  nee<  to 
cooperate  in  an  educational  campaign  tor 
Tulsans  and  northeastern  Oklahomans.  Jur 
Task  Force  Is  gathering  suggestions  f  jm 
employers  to  provide  ways  to  lessen  the  m- 
pact  of  energy  shortages.  Several  of  our  m  Jor 
firms  have  already  put  conservation  p:  ^ns 
In  action. 

Our  Task  Force  urges  that  govemmei  ; — 
state,  local  and  national — must  be  Invol  wd 
In  establishing  standards  and  guidelines  tor 
adopting  energy  conservation  programs.  '  lur 
Task  Force  urges  that  government  not  o'  sr- 
react  by  implementing  legislation  that  oe  ild 
have  a  detrimental  impact  on  our  econo  ly. 
In  this  regard,  the  special  needs  of  the  i  x- 
reatlon  Industry  should  receive  careful  nd 
thoughtful  consideration. 

Therefore,  based  upon  the  Task  F^rce  i  sc- 
ommendatlona,  the  following  policy  has  b  en 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  he 
MetropoUtaa  Tulsa  Chamber  of  Comme  ce. 

FOUCT  statements 

1.  The  petroleum  Industry  should  be  j  sr- 
mltted  to  operate  in  a  free  market  econo:  ly. 
Wellhead  prices  for  natural  gas  and  oil  n  ist 
be  allowed  to  reflect  the  true  market  vai  le, 
and  price  controU  on  aU  petroleum  prod^ta 
should  be  Immediately  removed. 
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2.  The  Intangible  drUling  coets  deduction 
should  be  retained  as  an  incentive  to  the 
continued  search  for  natural  gas  and  crude 
oil. 

3.  There  should  be  a  revision  of  leasing 
policies  on  Federal  lands  and  waters  tor  the 
development  of  coal,  oil,  gas,  oil  shale  and 
tar  sands  to  encourage  immediate  develop- 
ment consistent  with  prudent  environmental 
practices. 

4.  The  maximum  use  of  coal  for  an  energy 
source  as  an  alternative  to  petroleum  should 
be  encouraged  even  if  relaxation  of  environ- 
mental restrictions  becomes  necessary. 

6.  Expedite  government  processing  of  ap- 
plications and  Issuance  of  permits  for  nu- 
clear energy  Installations. 

6.  Educate  and  encourage  businesses  and 
Individuals  to  implement  effective  energy 
conservation  programs  to  avert  rationing 
during  the  immediate  crisis  but  more  im- 
portantly to  move  toward  more  efficient  ener- 
gy utilization. 

7.  Support  enforcement  of  the  nationally 
proposed  65  MPH  speed  limit. 

8.  Encourage  a  public  attitude  favorable 
to  timely  expansion  of  refining  capacity. 
Promote  public  understanding  that  advanced 
waste  disposal  techniques  are  compatible 
with  adequate  environmental  safeguards. 

9.  Other  energy  resources  should  be  de- 
veloped by  a  high  priority  Government — 
Industry  Research  Program.  All  programs  to 
Increase  energy  production  should  be  under- 
taken with  sane  and  sensible  consideration 
of  their  effect  on  the  environment. 


GUARD  AND  RESERVE  FOR*.  ES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  every 
day  we  are  learning  of  policy  and  admin- 
istrative decisions  which  are  chipping 
away  at  Guard  and  Reserve  fundings 
and  strength  levels. 

Authorized  drills  are  being  cut  back 
drastically  in  the  Naval  Reserve  solely 
for  monetary  reasons.  Furthermore,  the 
Navy  has  made  an  internal  decision  to 
force  out  some  10,000  Naval  Reserve  en- 
listed personnel  in  fiscal  year  1975. 

Enlisted  strength  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserves  is  down  sharply  and  Marine 
Commandant  Gen.  Robert  Cushman,  Jr., 
has  warned  Congress  the  Marine  Reserve 
program  "may  be  in  jeopardy." 

The  Air  Reserve  and  Air  Guard  are 
reeling  from  air  defense  cutbacks  which 
will  result  In  thousands  of  dedicated 
enlisted  and  officer  reservists  being  in- 
voluntarily discharged  from  that  pro- 
gram. 

The  Army  Reserve  faces  broad  cuts 
which  may  result  in  the  elimination  of  as 
many  as  30,000  dedicated  personnel 
within  the  Selected  Reserve.  All  of  thla 
is  being  done  despite  the  fact  that  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Melvln  Laird  insti- 
gated the  total  force  concept  and  Sec- 
retary Schlesinger  made  it  Defense  De- 
partment policy.  This  was  done  because 
it  was  recognized  Reserve  and  Guard 
forces  offer  a  cheap  alternative  to  a 
larger  and  more  expensive  standing 
force. 

Everyone  says  we  should  make  the 
Reserve  and  Guard  "leaner  and  meaner." 
This  approcKh  is  valid,  but  being 
"leaner  and  meaner"  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  being  smaller.  If  such  were 
the  case  we  could  reduce  the  Guard  and 
Reserve  to  practicaUy  nothing  and  It 
would  be  the  meanest  military  force  in 
the  world  by  virtue  of  its  size. 
The  problem  appears  to  be  that  the 


Guard  and  Reserve  are  fair  game  when 
the  bureaucrats  start  looking  for  areas 
to  save  money.  No  one  seems  to  be  look- 
ing at  the  potential  of  the  Guard  and 
Reserve  as  a  sound  alternative  to  a  large 
Active  Force.  No  missions  are  being 
transferred  to  the  Guard  and  Reserve  in 
the  interests  of  economy.  Rather,  trained 
manpower  in  the  Guard  and  Reserve  is 
being  forced  out. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  imdoubtedly 
areas  of  "fat"  In  the  Reserve  and  Guard 
as  in  any  organization.  These  should  be 
eliminated.  But  some  of  those  who  are 
making  the  decisions  do  not  see  the  Re- 
serve or  Guard  as  a  viable  element  of  the 
total  force  policy.  They  do  not  recognize 
the  potential  for  real  savings  by  expan- 
sion of  these  forces. 

The  Congress  needs  to  give  these  mat- 
ters serious  study.  It  is  the  Congress, 
under  the  Constitution,  which  has  the 
responsibility  and  authority  to  establish 
and  maintain  our  military  forces.  It  is 
about  time  we  exercised  that  respon- 
sibility in  a  more  participatory  way. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  statement  on 
this  subject  has  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  article  by  Maj.  Gen.  H.  W.  McMillan, 
president  of  the  National  Guard  Associ- 
ation, entitled  "Small  Additional  Steps 
That  Will  Guarantee  Success,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Small  Addhional  Steps  That  Wnx 
Ouarantee  Success 
(By  Henry  W.  McMillan) 
Officials  who  must  make  the  critical  deci- 
sions on  our  defense  posture  are  not  in  an 
enviable  position.  They  are  confronted  on 
the  one  hand  by  burgeoning  costs  and  heavy 
pressures  to  reduce  defense  spending,  and  on 
the  other  by  a  frightening  awareness  that 
America  must  not  be  permitted  to  fall  be- 
hind    Soviet    Russia's    expanding    military 
power. 

But  in  today's  environment,  too  often  the 
choice  becomes  not  lohether  to  further  weak- 
en our  military  forces  but  merely  where  to 
make  the  cute. 

The  problem  Is  intensified  by  the  Inability 
of  many  Americans  to  understand  "why  peace 
costs  more  than  war",  as  an  influential  Con- 
gressional leader  phrased  it  when  the  spend- 
ing tab  for  the  first  poet-Viet  Nam  year 
turned  out  to  be  as  large  as  its  wartime 
predecessors. 

This  seeming  paradox  can  be  explained,  but 
the  explanations  are  not  readily  acceptable 
to  people  who  expected  a  "peace  bonus"  once 
the  shooting  stopped.  First,  Inflation  has 
taken  Ita  toll  In  defense  as  well  as  personal 
spending.  Defense  dollars  buy  far  less  than 
they  used  to.  Second,  manpower  costa  have 
skyrocketed  under  the  Impetus  of  record  pay 
raises  and  "all -volunteer"  outlays.  Third,  we 
must  replenish  war-depleted  stocks  of  weap- 
ons, equipment  and  ammunition.  And  fourth, 
the  need  to  maintain  technological  superior- 
ity denumds  heavier  emphasis  on  research 
and  development. 

Unfortunately,  many  Americans  interpret 
the  so-called  "detente"  in  a  far  rosier  light 
than  actual  progress  to  date  Justifies,  mak- 
ing it  even  harder  for  them  to  understand 
why  defense  coete  can't  be  reduced  drasti- 
cally. 

In  this  continuing  effort  to  reduce  spend- 
ing, competition  for  every  defense  doUar  has 
become  ruthless.  In  the  larger  sense,  the 
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Ouard/Reserve  has  fared  better  than  the 
Active  Forces.  In  the  past  six  years,  the 
Ouard/Beserve  share  of  the  total  defense 
budget  has  doubled,  from  2.6%  to  about  6%. 
(In  actual  dcdlars,  the  amount  has  climbed 
fnMn  $3.20  billlOD  to  $4.44  billion) . 

But  in  some  specific  areas,  the  Ouard  and 
Reserve  have  been  denied  relatively  minor 
sums  for  which  the  return  in  terms  of  en- 
hanced readiness  would  have  far  exceeded 
the  coets.  A  case  in  point  is  the  decision,  ef- 
fective last  year,  when  the  recruiting  problem 
was  at  its  peak,  that  the  Army  Guard  and 
Army  Reserve  no  longer  could  put  new  re- 
cruits on  the  payroll  until  they  had  been 
sent  off  to  REP  traming.  Another  example 
Is  the  Dept.  of  Defense's  reluctance  to  au- 
thorize anything  less  than  a  full  six  years  of 
active  drill  participation  for  new  enlistees 
(the  so-called  "3  x  3"  program  was  tested — 
three  years  of  active  drilling,  three  years  in 
the  Inactive  Ready  Reserve — but  the  test 
ended  81  Dec.  and  the  DoD  says  the  pro- 
gram's cost-effectiveness  must  be  proved 
before  it  will  consider  ite  renewal). 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of  with- 
holding support  at  a  critical  Juncture  Is  tlie 
failure  of  both  the  Pentagon,  and  Congress 
to  provide  additional  low-cost  recruiting  in- 
centives for  the  Guard  and  other  reserves. 

It  was  pressures  to  reduce  spending  that 
led  to  formulation  of  the  Total  Force  Policy. 
Guard/Reserve  units  cost  far  less  to  maintain 
than  comparable  Active  units.  It  was  recog- 
nized that,  given  more  equipment  and  train- 
ing support,  Guard/Reserve  units  coiild  at- 
tain higher  readiness  levels  and  thus  sup- 
plant some  of  the  more  expensive  Active 
Forces.  But  today,  ironically,  the  very  pres- 
sures that  gave  rise  to  Total  Force  are  lead- 
ing to  false  economies  which  Jeopardize  at- 
tainment of  the  desired  readiness  levels.  Time 
and  energy  that  should  be  spent  on  direct 
readiness-producing  efforto  now  must  be  de- 
voted to  recruiting. 

With  millions  already  expended  to  make 
the  Guard  and  Reserve  a  more  responsive, 
all-volunteer  force,  we  think  it's  time  to 
take  those  small,  additional  steps  that  will 
guarantee  success. 


WYOMINO  YOUTH  WINS  PUBLIC 
SPEAKING  CONTEST 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  been  convinced  that  our  Nation's 
greatest  resource  is  its  youth.  This  con- 
viction was  reinforced  when  I  had  the 
privilege  to  meet  Gregory  C.  Dyekman, 
a  Cheyenne,  Wye,  youth  who  is  a  student 
at  the  University  of  Wyoming. 

Gregory  was  in  Washington,  D.C,  for 
the  Reader's  Digest  Association-Boy 
Scouts  of  America  National  Public 
Speaking  Contest  on  February  20,  1974. 
He  represented  the  North-Central  region 
and  was  named  the  national  champion 
in  the  public  speaking  contest.  At  the 
Boy  Scout  Congressional  Breakfast  on 
February  21,  Gregory  was  one  of  the 
honored  youth  representatives  and  de- 
livered his  winning  speech  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  other  guests. 

Gregory  exemplifies  the  many  out- 
standing young  men  and  wcmien  who 
are  involved  in  the  Scouting  programs 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  He  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  skills  and  dedication 
which  bring  credit  to  his  parents,  teach- 
ers, friends,  and  community.  The  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  and  the  Reader's  Di- 
gest Association  are  to  be  commended  for 
the  opi>ortunities  they  afford  our  Na- 
tion's youth. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Gregory's  speech  be  printed  in 


the  Record.  It  is  an  inspiring  speech 
which  challenges  the  citizens  of  this  Na- 
tion to  get  involved  in  meeting  the  chal- 
lenges which  face  us. 

"Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech  bt  Gregory  C.  Dtxkbcan 

You  know  the  United  States  Is  the  oldest 
"new  nation"  In  the  world.  In  less  than  three 
years  the  United  States  wUl  be  celebrating 
ita  200th  birthday  making  it  the  oldest  sus- 
tained government  in  existence. 

ITircugh  those  first  200  years,  though,  the 
United  States  has  been  through  some  pretty 
rough  times  with  a  revolutionary  beginning, 
eight  subsequent  major  military  conflicts  In- 
cluding a  bloody  civil  war,  an  earth  shatter- 
ing depression,  and  more  recently,  riots  in 
cities  and  on  campuses  across  the  country. 
But,  the  United  States  has  always  shown  an 
amazing  capacity  to  bounce  back  from  such 
crises.  Why?  Because  throughout  American 
history,  there  have  always  been  those  who 
are  wlUing  to  stand  up,  to  be  coimted,  to  get 
involved. 

Unfortunately,  I  am  afraid,  that  once  again 
the  United  States  Is  In  a  critical  situation. 
For  about  the  last  decade,  and  especially  In 
the  last  few  years,  a  growing  number  of 
Americans  have  voiced  rising  dissatisfaction 
with  government  and  the  people  who  run  it. 
With  the  events  of  the  last  few  months  the 
term  "politician"  seems  to  have  "become  syn- 
onymovis  with  "crook"  and  although  Ite 
not  making  the  headlines  It  once  did,  the 
Watergate  affair  has  cast  a  dark  ominous 
shadow  of  doubt  over  government  at  all  levels 
and  in  all  areas  of  the  country.  Our  political 
system  provides  for  the  representation  of  the 
masses  by  a  relatively  small  group  of  indi- 
viduals and  yet  it's  that  very  provision  which 
has  caused  most  Americans  to  forget  that 
they,  too,  can  and  Indeed  should  have  a 
strong  voice  in  government. 

Sadly  enough.  It's  very  simple  to  find  ex- 
amples of  where  Americans  simply  haven't 
taken  advantage  of  the  opportunities  for  in- 
volvement. For  example,  rarely  does  a  day  go 
by  when  someone  doesn't  say  "I  wish  I  knew 
more  about  what  was  going  on  In  Washing- 
ton .  .  .  ,"  and  yet,  the  very  first  week  that 
the  Watergate  hearing  hit  the  television 
screen,  American  housewives  ranted  and 
raved  because  they  were  missing  "Secret 
Storm." 

And  then  there's  the  environment.  No  one 
seems  satisfied  with  our  environmental  policy 
today.  Either  It's  too  conservative  or  it's  too 
liberal.  We're  reacting  to  the  alarmtste  or 
we're  selling  out  to  the  Industrial ista.  No  one 
seems  satisfied  and  so  it  seems  rather  strange, 
that  at  the  public  hearings,  which  precede 
nearly  every  Important  environmental  deci- 
sion made  in  this  country,  that  the  empty 
seata  outnumber  the  witnesses  and  the  spec- 
tators combined. 

And  then  there's  education,  an  area  In 
which  we  have  a  great  deal  to  gain  but  even 
more  to  lose.  Every  American  is  directly  af- 
fected by  the  quality  of  education  produced 
In  this  country.  Indeed,  the  decisions  made 
by  our  educational  leaders  today  will  shape 
the  future  of  the  United  States.  That's  why 
it  Is  disheartening  to  me  to  find,  that  across 
the  country,  school  board  elections  and 
school  bond  issue  elections  invariably  draw 
among  the  lowest  voter  turnouts  of  any  type 
of  election. 

Why  don't  people  know  more  about  wel- 
fare, inflation,  tax  reform  or  the  energy 
crisis?  Well,  I'm  afraid  It's  because  we've  be- 
come complacent.  For  years  now  we've  al- 
lowed ourselves  to  sit  back  and  let  someone 
else  make  all  the  decisions  for  us  and  then 
we  complain  about  the  resulta. 

Yet,  even  those  people,  that  we've  given 
the  power  to  make  our  decisions  for  us,  have 
been  trying  harder  everyday  to  get  us  ac- 
tively Involved.  A  good  example  Is  the  fact. 


that  in  many  states  across  the  country,  leg- 
islators have  enacted  open  meeting  laws. 
And  what  about  the  18  year  old  vote — a  move 
by  Congress  to  give  us  young  people  a  chance 
to  become  an  integral  part  of  the  political 
system  we're  going  to  be  operating  under 
for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 

What's  going  to  happen  to  the  United 
States  if  we  aUow  this  wave  of  apathy  to  con- 
tinue? Some  leading  political  and  social  sci- 
entists Indicate  that  perhaps  the  United 
States  Is  on  the  verge  of  a  downfall — another 
Roman  Elmplre  because  we're  too  affluent  and 
too  selfish  to  worry  about  anyone  else.  Wa 
seem  to  have  forgotten  the  millions  upon 
millions  of  Americans  who  simply  haven't 
been  able  to  make  their  needs  known  to  gov- 
ernment effectively  and  who  rely  on  us  to 
do  that  for  them.  The  poor,  the  UI,  the  el- 
derly, but  especially  the  young.  They  have 
the  most  to  lose  for  it's  their  futures  that 
we're  playing  with. 

Those  futures  can  be  made  bright.  The 
United  States  can  bounce  back  from  this 
crisis  as  it  has  from  many  others  in  ita  past. 
We're  still  basically  the  same  nation  after 
the  same  goals  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  as  were  our  forefathers  200 
years  ago.  But,  we  must  remember  the  peo- 
ple In  our  society  who  depend  on  us  to  dem- 
onstrate to  them  the  real  meaning  of  a  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people.  And  even  if  we  can't  see  the  bene- 
fit In  It  for  ovirselves,  let's  get  Involved  for 
them. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


COMMONSENSE 


Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  better  judge  than  the  American  mar- 
ketplace to  determine  supply  and  de- 
mand. It  cannot  be  legislated.  My  con- 
tention is  backed  by  an  article  by  Dr. 
W.  Philip  Gramm  and  Dr.  Richard  R. 
Davison,  who  wrote  on  "The  Common- 
sense  Way  to  More  Oil"  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  Tills  particular  article 
deals  with  the  energy  shortage,  but  its 
philosophy  can  easily  be  applied  to  the 
entire  economic  marketplace.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal] 
The  Commonsense  Wat  to  More  On. 
(By  W.  Philip  Gramm  and 
Richard  R.  Davison) 
In  the  great  debate  about  how  to  stretch 
the  nation's  crucially  short  available  supplies 
of  petroleum  producta  to  meet  current  and 
expected  demand,  many  people  In  influential 
positions  are  trying  to  straddle  the   issue. 
They  are  proposing  rationing  or  high  fed- 
eral fuel  taxes  as  a  short-term  policy  and 
free  markets  as  a  long-term  policy. 

On  the  surface  this  blend  of  controls  and 
freedom  seems  to  make  sense.  The  exact 
magnitude  of  today's  petroleum  shortage  is 
unknown  but  the  quantity  of  excess  demand 
has  been  estimated  in  the  range  of  10%  to 
20  % .  Until  the  forces  of  the  marketplace  can 
once  again  achieve  equilibrium,  it  Is  pro- 
posed that  high  fuel  taxes  would  serve  to 
trim  some  of  the  excessive  demand  and 
rationing  would  make  sure  that  everyone 
gete  his  fair  share  of  the  available  supplies 
of  gasoline  and  fuel  oU. 

In  fact,  almost  nothing  could  be  quite  as 
disastrous  for  everyone  concerned.  Ration- 
ing and  taxing  will  cause  output  to  fall  and 
the  shortage  will  get  wcH'se.  The  explanation 
is  simple.  If  these  programs  are  introduced 
as  temporary  measures,  it's  true  they  will 
serve  to  hold  down  the  price  of  oil  of  domestic 
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higher  prices  after  controls  end.  The 
ducer,  therefore,  will  have  an  Incentl' 
restrict  cvarent  supply  and  to  malntali 
capacity  to  produce   under  more  profl<  ible 
conditions. 

We  need  only  look  back  to  last  suifmer 
when  beef  prices  were  frozen  to  see 
will  happen.  Since  on  can  be  held  Indefinitely, 
while  cattle  quickly  pass  their  prime    oar 
ket  period  and  eventually  die   of  old 
we  can  expect  even  more  production  :  old- 
overs  in  oil  than  we  experienced  In  cattl 

Not  only  will  rationing  and  taxing 
leum  not  eliminate  the  shortage,  but 
such  programs  the  effective  price  of 
leum  to  the  consumer  will  be  higher  thi 
price  that   would   exist   in   a  free  mal 
There,  as  prices  rise  the  quantity  sup^ 
would  expand  from  both  domestic  producj 
and   Increased  Importation;   and  the 
age  would  be  partly  eliminated  by  dec: 
In  the  qiiantity  demanded  and  partly  b; 
creases  in  t'ae  quantity  supplied.  The  ta: 
system,  on  the  other  hand,  would  produ 
supply  response  and  we  would  have  to 
solely  on  decreases  in  the  quantity  dema: 
as  the  effective  price  rose — thus  a  h 
price  to  the  consumer  than  under  a 
market  system. 

Rationing,  with  a  "white"  market  In 
pons,  though  lowering  the  transaction 
that  were  Incurred  in  the  black  market 
Ing  of  World  War  n,  wUl  still  produ< 
higher  effective  price  to  the  consumer 
the  free  market  solution.  The  market  prl( 
ration  tickets  will  be  bid  up  to  the  pol 
which  the  celling  price  of  gasoline,  plu 
price  of  the  ration  ticket  are  equal  tol 
price  at  which  the  10%  to  30%  of  excei 
hfiand  is  choked  off.  But  again  there  wi; 
no  stimulation  of  oil  output,  with  the  o 
quence  that  tbe  effective  price  wUI  rise  a^ve 
the  level  the  free  market  would  have  Pro- 
duced. I 

What.  then,  could  we  expect  of  free  ma^et 
prlcmg  by  Itself?  Where  would  tbe  additional 
supplies  of  oil  come  from  If  prices  rise?  £lke 
an  iceberg,  90%  below  the  surface  ofjthe 
ocean,  about  90%  of  the  known  oil  In  the  V-B. 
is  unrecoverable  at  present  prices,  existinji  In 
fields  that  are  now  considered  largely  «le- 
pleted.  But,  as  an  Iceberg  floats  higher  wben 
the  sea  becomes  denser,  so  more  oil  res«|rve8 
become  available  when  the  price  rises.    I 

To  put  this  in  perspective,  in  1969,  before 
the  energy  shortage  developed  and  wben 
there  was  little  prospect  of  higher  oU  prfoes, 
cumulative  productloQ  In  the  n.S.  wa4  M 
billion  barrels,  and  recoverable  reserves  Were 
about  31  billion  barrels.  (Tbe  Alaskan  N^rth 
Slope  strike  has  Increased  this  to  aboui  39 
billion  barrels.)  Yet  there  remained  In  tbese 
same  reservoirs,  in  fairly  well-defined  loca- 
tions and  voliunes,  285  billion  barrels  noti  re- 
coverable at  existing  prices.  Tbe  technology 
exists  to  recover  much  of  this  oil.  Even  x^w, 
over  a  fotirth  of  the  oil  produced  In  jthls 
country  comes  from  fields  subject  to  artUSclal 
water  floods,  but  even  after  successful  water 
flood,  about  50%  of  the  original  oil  remaub  In 
place.  ^ 

There  are  a  large  number  of  so-eiiled 
"tertiary"  recovery  techniques  that  Incliide 
steam  and  fire  drives,  dissolving  the  oU  ^tb 
mlsclble  gases  or  liquids  and  methods  em- 
ploying detergents  that  literally  wash  the!  oil 
from  the  rock.  The  high  temperatiure 
methods  are  particularly  effective  with  bl^ly 
vlscoiiis  oils.  There  are  estlmatea  that  up  to 
60  billion  barrels  of  low  gravity,  viscous!  oil 
are  recoverable  by  these  methods.  On  Ithe 
other  hand,  misdble  fluid  recovery  t<jcb- 
nlques  with  higher  gravity  oUs  are  capable  of 
recovering  as  much  aa  90%  of  tbe  oil  in 
place. 

While  In  time,  more  and  moie  of  tj>t«  jji^. 
den  part  of  tbe  Iceberg  will  become  aratMil* 


aa  Improved  tvohnology  brings  down  the  cost 
and  risk,  a  few  dollars  per  barrel  price  in- 
crease would  likely  have  the  effect  of  tripling 
U.S.  oil  reserves.  Just  how  fast  this  additional 
oil  would  become  available  as  tbe  price  rises 
is  impooBlble  to  answer  with  precision.  How- 
ever, between  1947  and  1973  the  record  indi- 
cates that  every  1  %  increase  In  prices  of  re- 
fined petroleum  products  was  on  average  as- 
sociated with  a  4%  Increase  In  the  production 
of  gasoline.  This  fact  bears  out  what  the  bu- 
reaucrats have  been  saying:  OU  men  are 
greedy.  U  you  raise  the  rewards  for  produc- 
tion, they  produce  more  to  get  it.  If  real 
prices  fall,  as  they  have  under  price  ceilings, 
production  falls  off. 

In  a  free  market,  all  marginal  or  stripper 
wells  tbat  could  produce  jirofltably  would 
soon  be  In  operation.  There  are  over  350,000 
stripper  wells  in  the  U.S.,  producing  10  bar- 
rels per  day  or  less  and  tens  of  thousands 
more  shut  down  which  could  be  made  opera- 
tional on  short  notice.  Production  from  these 
wells  could  probably  Increase  stripper  pro- 
duction by  30%  to  36%.  Though  some  of 
these  wells  would  require  renovation,  most 
could  be  on  stream  In  six  months  to  a  year 
and  could  produce  about  350.000  barrels 
per  day.  The  even  larger  Inputs  from  sec- 
ondary and  tertiary  production  and  in- 
creased exploration  would  be  felt  more  slowly, 
within  a  34-month  time  frame,  new  produc- 
tion approaching  one  million  barrels  per 
day  might  be  expected  and  this  source  would 
gush  forth  in  ever  increasing  quantities  until 
stopped  by  declining  prices. 

The  free  market  oil  price  in  constant  dol- 
lars would  be  below  $8  per  barrel.  At  $8,  a 
vast  amount  of  energy  from  other  sources 
would  cut  deeply  Into  the  conventional  oil 
market.  Not  only  would  coal  and  nuclear  en- 
ergy replace  oil  and  gas  for  power  genera- 
tion, but  gas  from  coal  would  supplement 
natural  gas  supplies;  and  methyl  alcohol 
from  coal  could  undersell  gasoline.  The  VJB. 
has  some  of  the  best  coal  deposits  in  the 
world — at  least  300  billion  tons  (equivalent 
to  roughly  900  billion  t>arrels  of  oil  and  sig- 
nificantly in  excess  of  world  crude  reserves) . 
There  are  also  huge  reserves  of  shale  and 
tar  sands  that  cotild  make  a  slgnlflcant  con- 
tribution at  these  prices,  and  even  solar 
enBTgy  could  nwke  Inroads  Into  the  space 
beating  market  in  many  localities. 
A  Kcnntif  TO  ttanuALCT 

Gaseous  and  liquid  fuels  from  coal  have  a 
longer  lag  time  than  Increased  petroleum 
production,  but  tbe  potential  contribution 
is  such  that  it  places  an  absolute  upper 
llnUt  on  ultimate  fuel  prices.  For  Instance, 
methyl  alcohol,  produced  from  coal,  can  com- 
pete with  gasoline  at  oil  prices  well  below 
$8  per  barrel.  I^u-thermore,  methyl  alcohol 
Is  over  100  octane,  lead-free,  much  cleaner 
burning  than  gasoline,  and,  as  a  by-product, 
it  could  save  billions  in  pollution  abatement. 
With  these  many  energy  alternatives,  given 
tbe  opportimlty,  the  free  market  system 
would  provide  adequate  fuel  for  rapid  eco- 
nomic expansion. 

One  of  the  loudest  objections  raised 
against  a  free  market  solution  to  the  energy 
crisis  Is  that  the  petroleum  Industry  will 
make  excessive  profits  If  prices  are  allowed 
to  rise.  Since  tbe  crisis  was,  in  large  part,  en- 
gendered by  various  government  regulations 
that  disrupted  the  workings  of  competitive 
markets  and  by  price  ceilings  that  caused  the 
real  price  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas  to 
fall  and  lo«-ered  the  return  on  investment, 
rising  profit  margins  represent  not  so  much 
a  windfall  gain  as  a  return  to  normalcy. 
These  profits  are  necessary  if  we  are  to  re- 
vitalize the  exploration  and  productloQ  proo> 
ess  In  tbe  energy  Industry. 

U.S.  production  of  crude  oU  and  natural 
gaa  liquids  this  year  has  been  nuinlng  close 
to  11  million  barrels  a  day,  while  the  latest 
flgtire  for  Imports  Is  about  6  million  barrels 
a  day.  Imports,  not  covered  by  price  oontrda. 


are  selling  for  about  $8  a  barrel  on  average, 
although  in  extreme  cases  they  have  sold  toe 
twice  that  amount.  Recently,  new  and  strip- 
per well  production  was  freed  from  controls 
and  is  now  selling  for  over  $6.75  a  barrel.  Last 
week  In  a  conunend&ble  move  the  price  cell- 
ing on  "old  oil"  from  existing  wells  was- 
raised  $1  a  barrel,  but  this  still  leaves  two 
thirds  of  America's  oil  selling  for  $5.25  or 
less  and  the  other  third  ranging  up  to  nearly 
$8  a  barrel.  Tbe  stated  objective  of  these 
pricing  policies  is  to  encourage  the  finding  of 
new  oU  and  the  maintenance  of  production 
from  marginal  wells,  but  under  such  a  sys- 
tem there  Is  a  clear  Incentive  to  cut  the  pro- 
duction of  nonstrlppers  and  wait  for  prices 
to  rise  when  ceilings  are  removed.  Such  in- 
centives explain  why  many  weUs  have  been 
capped  under  tbe  present  pricing  system. 

Without  question,  the  government  has  held 
the  price  of  oil  and  gas  artificially  low  for 
years.  As  a  result,  the  return  on  invested  cap- 
ital In  tbe  petroleum  Industry  has  fallen 
from  9.4%  In  1963  to  7.4%  in  1973.  FaUlng 
prices  also  have  caiised  a  drastic  decline  In 
drilling  and  hence  curbed  the  growth  of  oil 
reserves.  Twenty  years  ago,  when  crude  pro- 
duction was  only  60%  of  present  production, 
there  were  about  half  again  as  many  drilling 
rigs  operating  in  the  V3.  as  there  are  now. 
But  20  years  ago  It  cost  less  than  half  as 
much  to  find  a  dollar's  worth  of  reserves  as 
It  did  In  1972.  Just  from  1967  to  1972  tbe  cost 
to  drillers  for  oil  field  machinery,  pipe  and 
labor  increased  about  30%  while  tbe  price  of 
finished  petroleum  products  rose  less  than 
9%.  This  has  caused  a  steady  decline  in  the 
discovery  ratio.  At  present,  not  Including 
Alaska,  we  are  depleting  reserves  about  20 
times  as  fast  as  we  are  flntiing  new  dl. 

In  order  to  reverse  this  trend  the  oil  com- 
panies must  spend  billions,  but  this  they 
cannot  do  if  their  return  on  Investment  Is 
less  than  the  going  Interest  rate.  Under  a 
free  enterprise  system  the  only  way  that  tbe 
cash  flow  and  incentives  necessary  for  re- 
search and  exploration  can  be  provided  is 
from  profits.  These  profits  cannot  arise  under 
the  present  system  of  controlled  prices.  The 
proposal  that  the  government  subsidize  tbe 
oil  Industry  tcfr  purposes  of  exploration  and 
research  will  create  a  quasi-governmental 
cartel  modeled  on  tbat  parag<Ki  ot  cOclency — 
the  U.S.  Poetal  Service.  It  seems  far  better 
(and  cheaper),  therefore,  to  allow  the  oil 
companies  to  finance  this  ei^loration  them- 
selves through  free  competitive  capital  mar- 
kets. 

TBZAStntT  coNraAsicnoNs 

The  new  proposal  to  institute  a  progressive 
"windfall  profits"  tax  on  crude  oil  that  seUs 
for  over  $4.25  a  barrel  will  only  lessen  the 
profitability  of  marginal  production,  and 
short  term  output  will  Increase  by  a  smaller 
amount  than  it  would  in  the  absence  of  such 
a  tax.  By  extracting  $3  billion  to  $5  billion  a 
year  from  oil  company  revenues,  such  a  tax 
will  make  It  more  difficult  to  plow  back  the 
$200  billion  necessary  to  maintain  current 
production  over  tbe  next  15  years  or  to  get 
external  financing  for  such  a  massive  invest- 
ment. Moreover,  the  Treasury's  estimate  that 
such  a  tax  wUI  not  affect  prices  to  consumers 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  over  the  five 
year  life  span  of  the  tax  the  quantity  of  oil 
supplied  will  be  perfectly  fixed,  i.e.  that  no 
marginal  production  is  possible.  This  fllea  In 
the  face  not  only  of  every  private  estimate  ot 
the  price  responsiveness  of  crude  oil  supply 
but  of  previous  estimates  put  out  by  the 
Treasury  itself. 

Somewhere  along  tbe  Une  pec^le  bare  for- 
gotten bow  the  profit  system  worka.  tbat  It  la 
to  each  producer's  self-lntereat  to  expand 
output  and  thereby  expand  proflta.  As  each 
producer  does  this,  excess  profits  are  com- 
peted away.  Excess  profits  vanish  when  their 
work  is  done  and  output  has  Increased. 

It  Is  plain  common  sense  that  If  govern- 
ment  regulation  and   price   controls   have 
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helped  to  cause  tbe  energy  crisis,  tbey  are 
not  likely  to  solve  it.  When  government  In- 
tervention does  not  scdve  a  problem,  tbe 
bureaucrat  never  thinks  to  end  controls.  He 
cries  for  more  controls.  ITiose  who  have  no 
knowledge  of  free  enterprise  stampede  to 
give  him  more  power.  In  such  cases,  our  prob- 
lem is  not  an  "energy  crisis"  but  a  "leader- 
ship crisis." 


ALEXANDER   SOLZHENTTSYN 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
tragic  story  of  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  is 
lull  of  lessons  for  the  free  world. 

Although  we  have  problems  here,  we 
should  all  be  proud  of  the  iact  that  what 
happened  to  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  in  the  So- 
viet Union  could  never  happen  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  criticized 
his  country's  government  and  was  exiled. 
In  America,  any  citizen  can  criticize 
without  fear  of  reprisal. 

An  excellent  article  on  this  issue  by 
James  J.  Kilpatrick  appears  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star-News  on  February  20,  1974, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Star-News, 

Feb.  20,  1974] 

SoxxHunrsTN  Shows  FoacE  op  TantH 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

Tbe  first  stories  last  week  on  tbe  arrest  of 
Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  said  that  the  Russian 
police  sent  seven  men  to  pick  him  up.  Seven 
ment  If  laughter  can  be  found  in  this  affair, 
let  us  find  laughter  here. 

Seven  men!  The  masters  of  the  Kremim 
might  as  weU  have  sent  a  battalion,  or  two 
divisions,  or  a  thousand  annored  cars.  In 
making  this  arrest,  the  many  would  have 
been  as  helpless  as  the  few. 

How  do  you  arrest  an  idea?  How  do  you 
put  truth  In  Irons?  They  came  too  late  for 
Solzhenitsyn.  They  should  have  seized  him 
60  years  ago,  before  the  boy  learned  to  write. 

The  story  speaks  at  two  levels  of  time  and 
truth.  The  first  has  to  do  with  the  Soviet 
Union  In  this  century.  Tbe  second  has  to  do 
with  man  past  and  man  futtire. 

Nothing  could  more  clearly  reveal  the  fun- 
damental weakness  of  communism — the  rot- 
ten core  at  the  heart  of  the  Ideology — than 
tbe  story  of  Solzhenitsyn.  A  vase  deal  of 
nonsense  has  been  written  in  recent  years  to 
the  effect  that  the  Communist  revolution  has 
"matured,"  or  "come  of  age."  Specialists  in 
Kremllnology  have  found  "cracks  in  the 
Iron  Curtain."  The  cheery  watchword  is 
detente." 

Tet  nothing  has  changed,  nothing  at  all. 
Communism  is  as  fearful,  sls  suspicious,  as 
paranoid  as  it  was  in  the  bloody  days  of 
Stalin.  Tbe  party  cannot  rule  by  reason;  it 
can  rule  by  force  alone.  In  Hungary,  in 
Czechoslovakia,  In  P^olamd,  on  Oorky  Street 
last  week,  it  is  always  the  same:  Dissent  is 
equated  with  heresy,  and  public  criticism 
with  darkest  treason.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
the  mightiest  army  on  earth,  the  greatest 
navy  and  tbe  deadliest  missiles.  And  the  So- 
viet Union  is  afraid — afraid  of  a  novelist, 
afraid  of  a  man's  ideas. 

But  the  encouraging  thing — the  part  of 
the  story  that  lifts  us  up — Is  that  man  en- 
dures. For  60  years  the  Communist  masters 
have  labored  to  put  out  the  fires  of  human 
freedom.  They  have  made  the  press  an  in- 
strument of  propaganda.  They  have  herded 
their  children  Into  state  nurseries.  They  have 
purged  their  libraries  and  monopolled  tbe 
book  stalls.  They  have  Jammed  tbe  air  waves 


and  stopped  up  tbe  people's  ears.  Tbey  have 
banned  travel  in  tbe  free  world.  Tbey  have 
corrupted  law  and  perverted  education. 

Solzhenitsyn  is  66.  He  was  reared  m  this 
darkness,  punished  by  lmprl8onment,^}«iled 
access  to  every  tool  that  might  sbarpex^ils 
intellect.  But  tbe  fires  cannot  l>e  wbouy 
extinguished. 

The  spwk  never  quite  goes  out.  It  Is  a  les- 
son that  tyrants  leam  in  time:  Something 
in  the  soul  of  stubborn  man  goes  on.  They 
could  pave  Red  Square  with  granite  blocks 
and  cover  the  blocks  with  thick  concrete. 
One  day,  in  some  distant  spring,  a  seed  still 
would  come  up. 

To  speak  in  terms  of  man  or  of  mankind 
is  to  speak  in  abstract  terms.  Survival  is 
personal.  It  manifests  Itself  in  the  one  human 
being — Joan  at  the  stake,  Luther  at  the  door, 
Patrick  Henry  in  a  schoolbouse,  Rosa  Parks 
in  an  Alabama  bus.  Tbe  trees  of  freedom  are 
metaphorical  trees,  but  they  are  watered  m 
real  blood  and  tears.  Solzhenitsyn  1b  a  sym- 
bol: he  Is  also  a  very  courageous  man. 

As  for  today's  world.  It  has  to  be  said  that 
his  act  of  martyrdom  will  not  accomplish 
much.  He  has  not  loosened  so  much  as  one 
stone  m  the  monolith.  Tbe  Russian  people 
will  not  be  roxiaed  to  counter-revolution. 
After  a  week  or  two,  when  the  story  drops 
out  of  the  news,  detente  will  continue  as 
before.  If  Solzhenitsyn  had  been  executed 
or  imprisoned,  the  prospect  might  be  differ- 
ent, but  the  Kremlin  masters  are  brutal,  not 
stupid.  Exile,  even  brilliant  exiles,  get  to  be 
tedious  old  men.  Banishment  was  better. 

Yet  things  will  not  be  precisely  as  before. 
Within  the  Soviet  Union,  the  story  will  be 
told,  and  told  again,  of  how  the  seven  came 
for  Solzhenitsyn;  and  under  the  snows  of 
Russia  the  story  will  sleep  like  a  single,  in- 
domitable seed. 


NET  ENERGY 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  certain  important  principles  of  how 
natural  forces  operate  on  this  planet  that 
we  must  bring  to  the  attention  of  our 
energy  planners  and  our  economists. 
Without  the  benefit  of  these  perspectives, 
we  will  continue  reacting  only  to  imme- 
diate crises  while  we  rush  blindly  toward 
a  future  that  threatens  us  with  energy 
scarcity,  ecological  deterioration,  and 
economic  disaster.  In  discussing  these 
principles,  we  should  treat  man  as  the 
part  of  the  world  ecosystem  that  he  is, 
subject  to  the  same  laws  of  nature  as  are 
all  other  populations  of  living  things. 

FOBMS  or  ENXaCT 

Man  uses  energy  from  many  available 
forms.  He  consumes  food  energy  in  order 
that  the  cells  of  his  body  may  perform 
their  work  so  that  he  may  f  imction  as  an 
organism.  He  bums  fossil  fuels — oil,  gas, 
and  coal — ^in  order  to  apply  the  energy 
released  as  heat  to  fashion  certain  prod- 
ucts for  his  use  or  to  propel  him  in  ve- 
hicles or  simply  to  keep  him  warm.  He 
converts  the  heat  energy  released  by  the 
breakdown  of  fissionable  materials  to 
electrical  energy,  a  form  he  can  use  to  do 
the  same  kinds  of  things  he  does  with 
fossil  fuels.  All  other  living  things  also 
use  energy,  although  they  are  not  as  pro- 
ficienct  at  tapping  as  many  different 
sources  as  is  man. 

At  the  creation  of  the  universe,  the 
energy  of  the  planet  Earth  was  the  heat 
of  its  molten  core  and  the  energy  locked 
in  the  structure  of  the  atoms  that  make 
up  all  matter  of  the  planet.  Since  that 
time,  other  energy  forms  have  accumu- 


lated here  from  the  incidence  of  solar 
radiation  on  the  surface  of  the  Earth. 
Green  plants  transformed  this  solar 
energy  into  chemical  energy.  Our  fossil 
fuels  are  just  dead  plsmt  material  ac- 
cumulated over  millions  of  years  and 
converted  to  their  present  form  by  geo- 
logic pressures  over  a  period  of  addi- 
tional millions  of  years.  They  are  very 
"rich"  fuels,  as  concentrations  of  those 
milliOTis  of  years  of  solar  energy  conver- 
sion by  the  green  plants. 

All  this  fossU-fuel  energy  that  took 
so  long  to  accumulate  we  are  digging  up 
and  burning  up  in  the  space  of  a  couple 
hundred  years.  Although  solar  energy 
continues  to  arrive  at  the  Earth — and  it 
is  the  only  significant  source  of  new  en- 
ergy entering  this  sphere — ^it  is  a  very 
diffuse  form  of  energy.  You  might  have 
guessed  this  from  the  fact  that  it  took 
millions  of  years  to  cause  the  accumula- 
tion of  what  man  is  using  up  in  a  couple 
hundred.  It  is  so  diffuse  that,  except  for 
application  to  heating  and  cooling  build- 
ings, it  will  be  of  httle  use  to  man  for  his 
other  endeavors. 

NET  ENEaCT 

We  must  therefore  reserve  most  of  our 
development  efforts  for  the  energy  that 
is  already  right  here  on  earth.  And  this 
is  no  smsdl  amount,  in  gross  terms.  How- 
ever, there  is  a  big  problem  that  man 
is  facing  with  regard  to  his  energy  sup- 
plies. And  that  is  that  the  true  value  of 
energy  to  society  is  not  the  gross  amount 
that  exists  in  the  world.  The  true  value 
is  the  net  energy — the  amount  remaining 
after  you  subtract  the  energy  costs  of 
getting  and  concentrating  that  energy. 

Most  forms  are  not  concentrated  for 
man's  use  in  technological  society.  For 
example,  there  is  easily  releasable  energy 
in  trees,  but  we  would  have  to  cut  down 
an  entire  forest  and  bum  the  wood  in 
order  to  get  the  equivalent  amount  of 
Btu's  in  a  single  supertanker  full  of  oil. 
We  can  concentrate  energy  from  wood 
by  converting  it  to  oil  or  methyl  alcohol, 
two  processes  we  are  now  investigating 
to  utilize  the  wood  wastes  generated  by 
our  timber  industry.  But  we  must  realize 
that  these  processes  are  costly  in  terms 
of  the  energy  that  is  expended  to  make 
the  energy  of  wood  available. 

The  fact  that  it  takes  energy  to  extract 
energy — to  make  energy  available  for  our 
many  uses — is  a  crucial  consideration  to 
which  our  energy  planners  and  economic 
advisers  have  not  paid  attention.  We 
should  be  asking — and  finding  out — just 
how  many  Btu's  are  burned  up  in  making 
10  Btu's  of  energy  available  to  produce 
the  goods  and  services  we  demand.  Ob- 
viously, if  we  begin  to  exploit  energy  re- 
sources that  take  11  Btu's  in  order  to 
make  just  10  Btu's  available,  we  are  going 
to  lose  the  energy  battle.  We  need  to 
assess  the  President's  'Project  Independ- 
ence" immediately  in  terms  of  what  we 
are  going  to  expend  for  what  we  intend 
to  get.  We  need  to  look  at  the  energy 
technologies  we  are  going  into — coal 
gasification,  extraction  of  oil  from  shale 
rock,  nuclear  fission  reactors,  and  so 
forth — in  this  Ught.  But  we  have  not  de- 
veloped the  kind  of  energy  accounting 
system  that  will  allow  us  to  make  these 
assessments. 
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One  thine  already  appears  eiSdent. 
however.  And  It  U  an  ominous  p4lUem. 
These  new  energy  technologies  a^  less 
and  less  efQclent.  It  to  taking  xao»  and 
more  energy  to  get  the  energy  topnake 
our  goods  and  services.  To  put  Itlmore 
precisely,  the  energy  that  we  net|from 
these  processes  is  declining  as  i|  per- 
centage of  the  gross  energy  releasetifrom 
the  source.  i 

UfESOT    AND    KCOKOMICS  1 

The  economic  ramifications  of  tbiB  de- 
velopment are  extremely  important  The 
major  new  energy  processes  being  (level- 
oped  to  replace  our  conventional  sdlirces 
will  require  more  energy  to  get  th4  en- 
ergy available  to  the  consiuner.  There- 
fore, they  win  be  more  costly  to  the  con- 
sumer. You  will  be  paying  more  and  ipore 
for  the  process  that  makes  the  enlergy 
avtdlable  to  you.  Consider  this  patlbm: 

In  1985  |1  botight  an  average  of  100,- 
000  Btu's.  I 

In  1970  the  same  dollar  bought  »  ,000 
Btu's. 

By  next  year,  that  1965  dollar  will  mly 
get  you  50,000  Btu's. 

We  can  soon  expect  this  phenomi  non 
of  declining  net  energy  percentage  U  be- 
come the  principal  cause  of  inflaiion. 
ecUpslng  an  the  other  inflationary 
sures  which  au'eady  are  seriously 
tling  the  U.S.  economy. 

The  more  the  United  States  inci 
its  energy  consumption  under  condil 
of  declining  etDclency  of  the  enei 
traction  process,  the  more  rapidly 
tlon  and  the  consequent  economloj 
stability  will  increase.  An  lnapprop< 
energy  poliey,  <Hie  that  does  not 
net  energy  Into  account,  will  be  fi 
tenns  of  a  general  economic  crisis 
than  in  terms  of  the  energy  crisis 
lies  at  its  base.  Only  when  our 
and  economic  planners  recognize 
lationshlp  can  we  begin  to  attempt 
orderly  transition,  from  our  presml 
ergy  Unge,  to  a  period  of  consumi 
that  is  more  attuned  to  the  level 
our  energy  sources  can  support  wil 
such    adverse   economic    impacts, 
transitiixi  wHl  probably  need  to  be 
c<Hnpllshed  within  20  years,  but  inte] 
tlonal  political  and  economic  devt 
ments  could  make  the  need  for  su< 
fimdamental     transition     even 
urgent. 

Farther,  a  national  political  decftion 
like  "Project  Independence"  if  seric  isly 
pursued,  would  also  have  the  effeql  odt 


hastening  the  need  to  control  our  i  va- 
sumption,  as  we  would  begin  movini 
a  crash  basis  toward  implementing 
pensive  technologies  that  are  poor 
energy  producers — or  may  even  be 
energy  losers.  It  could  spell  dlsaste; 
our  economic  system.  I  do  not  deny 
technologies  such  as  nuclear  flssloo 
coal  gasification  must  be  used  in  the 
several    decades    until    something 
fusion   becomes   commercially   fi 
We  must  realize  ,^iiowever,  that  we 
not  possibly  afford  to  consume 
from  these  sources  in  the  same 
fashion   that   we   have   consumed 
traditional  forms  of  cdl.  gas,  and 
As  we  more  into  this  Interim  period^ 
must  restrain  our  consumption. 
In  order  to  nail  down  the  poin 


we 


I  Z 


have  been  trying  to  make.  I  would  like 
to  discuss  some  particular  details. 

QTTXmON  or  NXT  EUnOT  KXSnVBf 

We  are  often  presented  with  statistics 
about  how  much  oil,  natural  gas.  and  coal 
Is  still  in  the  grotmd.  These  gross  figures 
are  then  translated  into  terms  such  as 
how  many  years  the  United  States  could 
continue  to  nm  on  this  amount  of  fueL 
likewise,  projections  for  the  contribu- 
tion of  nuclear  power  to  our  energy  sup- 
ply are  simply  reported  In  terms  of  gross 
kilowatt  output.  What  is  Ignored  In  all 
of  this  is  the  concept  of  net  energy. 

Suppose  that  for  every  10  energy  units 
of  some  deposit  of  oil  shale  proposed 
as  an  energy  source,  there  were  required 
9  units  of  energy  to  mine,  process,  con- 
centrate, transport,  and  meet  the  en- 
vironmental requirements.  Such  a  shale 
reserve  would  deliver  only  one-tenth  as 
much  net  energy  and  last  one-tenth  as 
long  as  was  calculated  using  the  gross 
figures.  We  should  be  obtaining  estimates 
of  net  energy  from  our  estimators  of 
energy  reserves.  We  are  getting  a  phony 
picture  today.  The  net  reserves  of  fossil 
fuels  are  mainly  unknown,  but  they  are 
much  smaller  than  the  gross  reserves 
which  have  been  the  basis  of  public  dis- 
cussions and  decisions  that  have  implied 
that  our  present  growth  can  omtinue 
imabated. 

iruCIXAK    POWB    AND    NVT    BKBUIT 

With  regard  to  our  nuclear  energy 
resource,  I  would  estimate  that  right 
now  it  Is  Just  barely  a  yielder  of  net 
energy.  The  high  costs  of  mining,  proc- 
essing fuels,  developing,  and  building 
plants,  storing  wastes,  operating  com- 
plex safety  systems,  aiul  <«>erating  Gov- 
ernment agencies  make  present  nuclear 
iwwer  production  a  marginal  operation. 
Because  these  supporting  operations  de- 
pend aa  cheap  and  abundant  fossil 
fuels,  there  may  not  be  a  major  long- 
range  contribution  of  this  nuclear  fission 
technology  to  our  economic  siurivaL  I 
emphasise,  therefore,  that  this  is  likely 
an  interim  technology  that  will  help  us 
through  the  next  35  years  or  ao.  When 
the  subsidy  of  the  fossil  fuels  is  removed, 
this  marginal  source  will  be  even  less 
economic,  and  may  not  be  net  yielding 
at  aU. 

Although  the  breeder  process  Is  cal- 
culated to  Increase  dramatically  the  effl- 
dency  of  fuel  use  by  nuclear  reactors,  we 
must  be  cautious  about  these  figiues. 
They  do  not  show  the  diversions  of  other 
cheaper  forms  of  energy  that  are  re- 
quired to  operate  the  breeder  technology. 
These  diversions  amount  to  an  energy 
subsidy — they  support  the  fancy,  en- 
ergy-consiunptive  structures  and  opera- 
tions that  are  part  of  the  breeder  tech- 
nology. 

The  fact  Is,  we  do  not  know  whether 
the  breeder  will  be  a  better  net  energy 
yielder  than  our  present  nuclear  reactors. 
Further,  this  process  Is  being  developed 
near  the  end  of  the  fossil  fuel  era — near 
the  end  of  the  time  that  fossil  fuel  sub- 
sidles  can  help  keep  the  process  a  net 
energy  yielder. 

arar  nraBcr  raou  solas 

Many  solar  energy  advocates  do  not 
realise  that  the  energy  oosk  of  oodomi- 


trating  this  form  for  any  use  but  space 
heating  and  cooling  is  prohibitive,  from 
a  net  energy  standpoint.  Forests  and 
food  producing  plants  have  already  max- 
imized net  energy  from  solar  for  human 
use.  Plants  build  tiny  microscopic  photon 
receptors  that  are  the  same  in  principle 
as  the  solar  cells  promoted  at  vastly 
greater  expense  by  some  solar  advocates. 
Such  further  efforts  at  concentration  of 
solar  energy  reqtdre  large  energy  sub- 
sidles.  Plants,  on  the  other  hand,  build 
their  photon  receptors  and  supporting 
structures  entirely  within  their  energy 
budget. 

This  is  not  to  say.  however,  that  some 
further  concentration  of  solar  energy  is 
not  possible  with  reasonable  subsidies. 
Organized  agriculture  has  made  higher 
food — chemical  energy — ^yields  possible. 
Energy  subsidies  in  agricultural  efforts 
include  large  quantities  of  fossil  fuels  for 
fertilizers  and  running  farm  equipment. 
But  beyond  agriculture,  building  solar 
cells  to  further  concentrate  solar  energy 
would  be  throwing  bad  money — and  ener- 
gy— after  good. 

ENEKGT    AND    KOMVT 

Energy  and  money  are  by  no  means 
the  same,  but  they  are  both  currencies 
which  flow  through  society.  Energy  is 
the  currency  around  which  we  should  be 
basing  our  economic  forecasts,  not  money 
supply,  the  vsdue  of  the  dollar  abroad, 
the  value  of  stocks  on  the  New  York  Ex- 
change, the  price  of  gold  on  the  world 
market,  and  so  forth.  In  order  to  get  a 
better  picture  of  where  this  country  is  go- 
ing, or  where  it  ought  to  be  going,  we 
should  be  thinking  in  terms  of  energy.  We 
should  develop  energy  budgets.  Energy  is 
absolutely  central  to  our  economic  life, 
and  this  fact  alone  should  show  us  that 
if  we  are  to  continue  to  have  some  con- 
trol over  our  destiny,  we  should  start 
looking  at  how  we  use  our  energy  and 
where  we're  going  to  find  more  on  a  net 
basis. 

KNESGT    AMD    aCOLOOT 

Today  we  are  being  led  to  believe  that 
maintaining  a  quality  environment  and 
providing  for  our  energy  needs  are  con- 
flicting objectives.  Many  of  you  have 
seen  the  advertisements  thttt  have  ap- 
peared recently  in  our  newspapers  urg- 
ing that  auto  emission  controls  be 
junked.  Maiiitenance  of  our  natural  eco- 
logical systems,  however,  should  not  have 
to  compete  with  man's  other  uses  for 
energy.  These  ecological  cycles  should 
actually  supplement  our  energy  supply, 
and  It  Is  tragic  that  we  have  allowed  this 
relationship  to  be  turned  around. 

We  have  been  making  technological 
choices  that  have  been  displacing  prod- 
ucts and  processes  which  fit  in  with  the 
cycles  of  nature.  Then,  to  rescue  nature. 
we  have  been  applying  "environmental 
technology"  which  substitutes  for  natiu'al 
processes,  and  therefore  duplicates  the 
works  available  from  the  ecological  sec- 
tor. This  displacement  and  duplication 
Is  a  crippling  economic  handicap. 

Consider  the  example  of  how  we  han- 
dle human  waste.  As  the  growth  of  urban 
areas  has  become  more  and  more  con- 
centrated, much  energy,  including  re- 
search and  development  work,  has  gone 
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Into  developing  and  implementing  tech- 
nologies to  protect  our  lakes  and  rivers 
and  coastal  waters  from  the  wastes  we 
are  dumping  into  them.  These  wastes, 
however,  are  themselves  rich  sources  of 
chemical  energy  capable  of  being  re- 
cycled back  to  the  farmlands  from  which 
these  nutrients  came.  They  would  re- 
place much  of  the  fertilizer  that  we  pro- 
duce from  fossil  fuels  and  eliminate  the 
need  for  energy-expensive  tertiary  sew- 
age treatment. 

When  population  or  economic  growth 
becomes  so  concentrated  that  such  en- 
ergy-consumptive technologies  as  ter- 
tiary sewage  treatment  or  automobile 
pollution  control  devices  start  to  be  em- 
ployed, then  this  growth  needs  to  be  ar- 
rested, or  it  will  arrest  itself,  through  an 
energy-caused  economic  depression. 

Man  as  a  partner  of  nature  must  learn 
to  use  well  the  natural  ecosystems.  They 
can  be  good,  cheap  recycling  processes 
that  utilize  the  kinds  of  energy  and  other 
resoiirces  for  which  man  and  nature  do 
not  compete.  Or  they  can  be  destroyed  at 
the  same  time  we're  expending  great 
amounts  of  energy  trying  to  keep  them 
from  being  destroyed.  Our  present  ef- 
forts to  resiurrect  Lake  Erie  are  a  good 
case  in  point. 

EMKHOT    AND    ENTEltPRIS* 

Societies  wpear  to  compete  economi- 
cally by  the  same  principle  that  de- 
scribes how  natiutd  living  systems  com- 
pete. The  principle  is  this :  those  systems 
come  to  dominate  that  maximize  their 
total  net  «iergy  from  all  available 
sources,  and  then  distribute  this  energy 
toward  the  ends  that  most  promote  their 
survivaL  In  natiural  systems,  a  diversity 
of  species  develops  that  allows  more  of 
the  available  energies  to  be  tapped.  Many 
components  of  such  successfiil  systems 
are  specialists  in  extracting  useful  power 
from  less  concentrated  energy  sources 
and  they  receive  subsidies  from  the 
richer  components  of  the  system. 

Consider  how  trees  use  energy,  for  an 
example  of  what  I  mean.  The  Sim- 
drenched  leaves  at  the  top  of  trees  trans- 
port fuels  that  help  the  shaded  leaves  get 
some  additional  energy  from  the  last  rays 
of  dim  light  reaching  the  forest  fioor. 
Trees  use  a  portion  of  their  rich  energies 
to  get  a  little  more  energy,  even  from 
sources  that  would  not  be  net  yielding 
alone;  thus  they  develop  more  total 
power  and  more  resources  for  their  sur- 
vival. 

In  the  U.S.  economy,  we  see  how  our 
rich  fossil  fuels  have  kept  all  kinds  of 
goods  and  services  cheap,  so  that  margi- 
nal energy  sources,  such  as  nuclear  fis- 
sion, may  receive  the  subsidy  benefit  that 
makes  them  net  yielders.  And  just  as  the 
tree  would  die  if  its  top  leaves  were  some- 
how permanently  shaded  out,  our  pres- 
ent fission  technology  may  not  be  able 
to  stand  on  its  own  without  the  subsidy 
of  cheap  and  abundant  fossil  fuels. 

TKANsmON  TO  AN  EBA  OF  LIMITED  XNEHGT 

During  times  when  there  are  opportu- 
nities to  greatly  expand  the  net  energy 
available  to  a  society  there  Is  a  competi- 
tive advantage  to  rapid  growth,  even  to 
the  point  of  being  wasteful  of  this  en- 


ergy. The  last  200  years  of  Western  cul- 
ture Is  testimony  to  this  phenomenon,  as 
Western  man  rapidly  colonized  the 
Americas  and  Africa  and  exploited  the 
resources  of  the  Middle  East  and  South 
Asia.  Unfortimately,  as  we  move  into  a 
period  of  declining  efficiency  in  obtain- 
tog  net  energy.  Western  culture  is  still 
locked  into  a  mode  of  belief  that  expan- 
sion is  necessary  for  survival.  Naturally, 
the  Eastern  and  third  world  cultures 
share  this  belief  and  aren't  about  to  be 
talked  into  slowing  down  their  develop- 
ment by  the  Western  World. 

But  at  some  point  soon,  man  in  nature 
must  shift  from  rapid  growth  as  the 
criterion  for  economic  competitiveness 
to  a  relatively  steady  state  as  the  model. 
The  timing  depends  only  on  whether  the 
breeder  reactor  works  out  as  a  good  net 
yielder — a  later  brief  reprieve  from  en- 
ergy limitations  may  come  if  fusion 
works  out. 

Man  must  break  out  of  his  expansive 
ways,  which  now  have  him  mesmerized, 
so  that  his  total  society  can  settle  into 
a  steady  state,  just  as  all  other  living 
things  must  reach  an  equilibriiun  point, 
in  balance  with  the  other  living  things 
and  governed  by  the  constraints  of  the 
natural  world. 

THB   NATtTRAL   MMTTS  TO  GKOWTH 

Ecologlsts  have  long  been  familiar 
with  both  growth  states  and  steady 
siAtes,  having  routinely  observed  both 
in  all  manner  of  natural  systems.  For 
exfmiple,  they  have  observed  ttie  dog- 
eat-dog  growth  competition  that  occurs 
every  time  new  vegetation  colonizes  a 
bare  field.  Here  the  immediate  survival 
premlxmi  is  first  placed  on  rapid  expan- 
sion to  cover  the  available  s^ar  energy 
receiving  surfaces.  The  early  population 
consists  of  weeds  that  are  not  as  efficient 
as  energy  converters,  but  are  fast- 
growth  specialists.  Later,  these  plants 
are  replaced  by  a  population  of  higher 
diversity — more  efficient  in  energy  tap- 
ping, longer  living,  better  controlled,  and 
with  more  stable  components. 

Unlike  biological  scientists,  most 
energy  planners  and  economic  advisers 
have  never  even  conceived  of  a  steady 
state.  They  have  been  trained  in  their 
subject  during  a  period  of  rapid  growth. 
However,  most  of  man's  history  has  been 
close  to  an  ecological  steady  state,  and  it 
is  only  the  last  200  years  that  has  seen  a 
burst  of  temporary  growth,  because  man 
tapped  certain  concentrated  energy 
supplies  that  accumulated  over  long 
periods  of  geologic  time.  It  should  be 
obvious  that  our  most  basic  assimiptions 
must  be  reexamined. 

ENXSGT  MTTHS  AND  BEALJTIES 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  examining 
six  commonly  held,  but  mlstsJEen,  notions 
about  our  energy  problems. 

Myth  No  1:  We  have  unlimited  fuel 
to  continue  running  a  highly  consump- 
tion-oriented society. 

We  actually  have  far  less  net  energy 
in  our  fossil  reserves  and  In  future 
alternative  sources  than  the  gross 
energies  we  are  reporting.  Until  we 
unlock  an  energy  resource  that  greatly 
expands  net  energy  yield,  our  society  wiU 
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suffer  greatly  if  we  continue  the  rapid 
expansion  of  the  consumer  economy  that 
has  characterized  our  last  200  years. 

Myth  No.  2:  Environmentalists  caused 
the  energy  crisis. 

We  must  understand  that  energy  is 
part  of  the  whole  realm  of  creation,  and 
not  in  competition  with  it.  Our  misuse  of 
the  natural  cycles  of  the  world  ecosystem 
has  been  our  single  greatest  waste  of 
energy.  Not  CHily  have  we  foregone 
utilizing  the  energies  that  power  these 
cycles,  we  are  paying  a  heavy  energy 
penalty  to  save  these  crucial  natural 
cycles  from  destruction. 

At  this  point,  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  pay  this  price.  But  we  need  not  keep 
on  paying  at  this  rate,  if  we  would  only 
mend  our  environmental  ways  in  rrtat- 
ing  to  these  cycles.  Man  is  an  integral 
part  of  nature,  and  it  is  past  time  that 
we  should  realize  the  consequences  of  our 
acting  as  though  we  are  not  subject  to 
the  same  natural  laws  that  all  other  life 
is  subject  to. 

Myth  No.  3:  Population  increases 
causes  the  energy  crisis. 

The  skyrocketing  consumption  of 
energy  in  this  country  has  far  outstripped 
our  p<9}ulation  increases.  Per  capita 
consumption  has  increased  sharply  due 
to  the  technological  choices  we  have  been 
making.  We  have  been  displacing  lower 
polluting,  lower  energy  consiuiptive 
processes  with  higher  polluting,  higher 
energy-consumptive  processes: 

Synthetic  fibers  have  been  displacing 
natural  fibers. 

Aluminiun  and  plastics  have  been  dis- 
placing forest  products. 

Truck  freight  hauling  has  been  dis- 
placing rail. 

Aluminum  and  cement  has  been  dis- 
placing steel. 

Nonretumable  containers  have  be«i 
displacing  retumables. 

Consider  the  impacts: 

Synthetics — such  as  nylon  and  plas- 
tics— accumulate  in  the  environment 
where  they  have  no  place  in  the  natural 
cycles.  They  are  usually  toxic  to  living 
systems  and  cannot  be  broken  down. 
Their  synthesis  has  heavy  power  require- 
ments. 

Aluminum  has  10  times  the  pollution 
price  tag  of  an  equivalent  amoimt  of 
wood.  And  wood  is  produced  by  solar  en- 
ergy in  a  natural  cycle. 

It  takes  six  times  the  aiergy  to  move 
the  same  amount  of  freight  by  truck 
than  by  rail. 

Production  of  aluminum,  cement,  and 
chemicals  consumes  30  percent  of  the 
industrial  use  of  electrical  power  in  the 
United  States. 

The  beverage  container  industry  would 
consume  40  percent  less  mergy  by 
switcliing  back  to  retiumsJoles. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  cut  back  on 
uses.  The  displacements  I  have  described 
came  about  because  of  the  higher  profits 
inherent  in  the  new  processes  and  it  will 
take  economic  incentives  to  get  us  back 
on  a  modre  ecologically  compatible  track. 

We  must  stop  invading  the  natural 
cycles  with  heavy  concentrations  of  pol- 
lutants. In  the  end  these  only  cause  us  to 
use  even  greater  amounts  of  energy  to 
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save  oiirselves  and  the  world's  e  ologlcal 
balance. 

Mjrth  No.  4:  The  energy  prot  em  is  a 
temporary  n.S.  petroleum  pro  lem. 

llie  Arab  embargo  and  Um  r  price 
hikes  have  exacerbated  our  in  mediate 
problem  in  this  country.  How(  rer,  the 
crucial  energy  problem — ^namely  declin- 
ing net  energy  yields  at  a  tin  e  when 
man's  societies  sure  rapidly  de^  eloping, 
growing,  expanding — is  a  world  roblem. 
Economic  chaos  in  the  more  d  veloped 
Western  societies,  where  the  troblem 
will  be  felt  first,  will  rev  rberate 
throughout  the  world,  affecting  Sastem 
societies  and  the  so-called  imd  rdevel- 
oped  world  as  well. 

Also,  as  energy  forms  are  ck  ely  in- 
terrelated, shorteges  in  one  fc  m  will 
quickly  be  felt  throughout  the  trarious 
energy  sectors.  For  example,  a  matiu^ 
gas  shortage  in  this  country  smaa  be- 
comes an  oil  problem,  and  the  ok  prob- 
lem becomes  an  electrical  power  mxjblem 
as  well,  as  we  switch  from  altem  tive  to 
alternative  energy  source. 

Myth  No.  5:  "Project  Indepei  dence" 
will  solve  all  our  energy  problem  , 

Naticmal  energy  Independence,  ;ven  if 
it  is  possible,  will  not  solve  the  i)  roblem 
ot  constraints  to  our  net  energy  i  >utput. 
If  anything.  Project  Independei^  x  will 
bring  us  more  quickly  to  the  da  when 
we  must  reach  that  equilibrium  p  sition, 
curtailing  our  rapid  growth  patte  n  and 
utilizing  our  net  energy  wisely,  for  things 
that  will  best  serve  oiu*  economlfc  sur- 
vival. 

Myth  No.  6:  Traditional  eclnomic 
analysis  by  the  President's  Cou  icil  of 
Economic  Advisers,  the  OfiQce  of  M  nage- 
ment  and  Budget,  the  Federal  I  eserve 
Bank,  and  economics  scholars  in  o  ir  col- 
leges and  imiversities  will  conti  lue  to 


throw  light  on  the  central  economl<  prob- 
lems of  our  day  and  guide  us  safe|ir  past 
the  danger  of  depressicm. 

As  I  have  tried  to  explain,  l4>lated 
economic  perspectives  will  not  rev  al  the 
fiill  dimensions  of  our  economic  dil  mma. 
What  we  tend  to  see  as  "economic  prob- 
lems" will  in  fact  be  a  net  energ  '  pre- 
dicament. 

TrNTTT   or  ENEBCT,   XCOLOCT   AND   BCOlft»aC8 

Only  when  our  leadership  is  i  ale  to 
grasp  the  unity  of  energy,  ecolog  ',  and 
economics  will  we  be  able  to  gui  le  our 
country  in  the  desired  direction,  'oday. 
Instead,  we  hear  adversary  argi  nents 
coming  out  of  these  three  disci  lines, 
and  this  is  dangerous  to  the  weL  ire  of 
our  Nation  and  to  the  role  of  n  on  as 
custodian  of  the  Earth.  In  place  )f  the 
confusicm  that  comes  from  Westei  i  civ- 
ilization's characteristic  educatioE  il  ap- 
proach of  isolating  variables  in  c  le-di 
mensional  thinking,  we  should  sek  a 
commonsense  overview.  Pragmatic  Jly,  a 
way  to  begin  would  be  to  set  up  a  capa 
bility  in  government  to  budget  a  cord 
ing  to  flows  of  energy  rather  than  i  loney. 
Energy  is  the  all -pervasive  undi  rlying 
currency  of  our  society.  We  must  know 
how  it  works,  where  it  comes  froi  i,  and 
where  it  goes.  Then  we  can  intell  jently 
deal  with  it  and  stabilize  the  ec<  lomic 
fluctatlons  of  our  society  that  areprow- 
Ing  wilder  every  day 


RIGHTS  OP  THE  RETARDED 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Earl 
Larson  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  handed 
down  a  decision  relating  to  the  mentally 
retarded  that  will  have  nationwide  im- 
pact. Judge  Larson  ruled  that  mentally 
retarded  persons  confined  involuntarily 
to  State  institutions  have  a  right  to  re- 
ceive adequate  care  and  treatment  imder 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment. 

Judge  Larson  said  the  basis  for  his 
"right  to  treatment"  ruling  is  that  treat- 
ment is  the  only  constitutionally  i>ermis- 
sible  purpose  for  the  confinement  of  a 
mentally  retarded  person  because  they 
have  not  been  guilty  of  any  criminal  acts. 
If  the  treatment  is  not  given,  he  said, 
being  hospitalized  for  mental  retardation 
would  be  like  being  placed  in  prison  in- 
definitely for  no  convicted  offense. 

The  mentally  retarded  are  all  too  often 
the  forgotten  people  of  our  society.  They 
desperately  need  the  protection  of  our 
legal  system  and  the  respect  of  their  con- 
stitutional rights  as  citizens  entitled  to 
equal  treatment  imder  the  law. 

Judge  Larson's  ruling  is  another  one 
of  a  series  of  historic  rulings  that,  if 
properly  implemented,  can  bring  some 
sense  of  humanity  and  decency  to  the 
care,  treatment,  and  education  of  the 
mentally  retarded. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle concerning  this  decision  by  Judge 
Larson  which  appeared  in  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  of  February  20  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RJCTAKDO       PZXSONS'       RiCRTS       AKB       UPHELD 
BT    JUDGK 

(By  Nancy  Livingston) 

TT.S.  District  Court  Judge  Earl  Laraen  has 
lield  that  mentally  retarded  pxersons  confined 
Involuntarily  to  state  Institutions  have  a 
right  to  receive  minimally  adequate  care  and 
treatment  under  the  due  process  clause  ot 
the  14tb  Amendment. 

Six  mentally  retarded  persons,  patients  In 
four  mental  institutions,  were  named  as 
plaintiffs  In  a  lawsuit  brought  In  their  behalf 
by  the  Legal  Aid  Society. 

Named  as  defendants  In  the  suit,  which 
was  tried  last  September  In  Larson's  court, 
were  state  Welfare  Commissioner  Vera  Llklns 
and  six  state  hospital  administrators. 

Judge  L«tfson's  ruling,  made  public  Tues- 
day, dealt  only  with  the  legal  Issues  invcrfved 
In  the  case.  He  said  he  will  order  specific 
remedies  later. 

By  agreement  of  lawyers  on  both  sides,  the 
trial  was  confined  to  Cambridge  State  Hos- 
pital with  the  understanding  that  It  would 
apply  to  other  hospitals,  thus  representing 
more  than  3,600  persons.  In  his  preliminary 
opinion,  Larson  has  not  attempted  to  Judge 
the  lawfulness  of  conditions  and  practices 
at  Cambridge,  but  he  wUl  do  so  in  subse- 
quent orders. 

The  Judge  did  say  that  plaintiffs'  rights 
may  have  been  violated  under  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  14th  Amendment  and 
the  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  clause  of 
the  8th  Amendment. 

The  plaintiffs  said  Larson  In  an  attached 
memorandum,  have  a  right  to  "a  humane 
and  safe  living  environment  while  confined 
under  state  authority  .  .  .  Included  m  this 


right  are  protection  from  assaults  or  other 
harms  from  feUow  residents,  reasonable 
access  to  exercise  and  outdoor  activities  and 
basic  hygienic  needs." 

He  listed  several  practices  at  Cambridge 
which  may  violate  this  constitutional  right: 

Secluding  residents  in  barren  "Isolation" 
rooms  without  being  strictly  supervised. 

Use  of  physical  restraints  without  first 
attempting  less  restrictive  measures. 

Excessive  use  of  tranquilizers  as  a  means 
of  controlling  behavior  rather  than  as  a  part 
of  therapy. 

The  Judge  said  evidence  presented  Indi- 
cated all  mentally  retarded  persons,  no 
matter  how  severe  the  problem,  can  Im- 
prove if  given  adequate  and  suitable  treat- 
ment. He  said  a  program  of  "habllitation"  can 
Improve  the  lives  of  Cambridge  patients. 

This  last  finding  was  eagerly  welcomed 
by  the  two  Legal  Aid  Attorneys  w^o  brought 
the  suit — NeU  Mlckenberg  and  Luther  Orai^ 
qulst.  They  Indicated  they  are  anxloudy 
waiting  to  see  what  practical  application  it 
will  have.  By  court  order,  they  will  confer 
with  the  Judge  within  20  days  to  WOTk  out 
what  relief  the  Judge  wUl  order. 

Larson  said  the  basis  for  Ills  "right  to 
treatment"  ruling  Is  that  treatment  Is  the 
only  constitutionally  permissible  purpose  for 
the  confinement  of  the  plaintiffs  because 
they  have  not  been  guilty  of  any  criminal 
acts.  If  the  treatment  is  not  given,  he  said, 
being  hospitalized  for  mental  retardation 
would  be  like  being  placed  In  prison  in- 
definitely for  no  convicted  offense. 

The  Judge  said  it  Is  not  enough  for  the 
defendants  to  show  that  conditions  at  Cam- 
bridge  are  improving  and  that  they  acted  in 
good  faith.  Neither  Is  lack  of  resources  Justi- 
fication for  the  state  depriving  any  person 
of  his  constitutional  rights. 

He  noted  that  the  legislatxire  has  dealt  a 
number  of  blows  to  the  institution,  such  as 
repeatedly  appropriating  a  drastically  smaller 
amount  of  money  for  special  equipment  than 
requested.  And  in  1971,  the  legislature  elimi- 
nated about  660  positions  in  10  state  hos- 
pitals. As  a  result  of  this,  Larson  said,  Cam- 
bridge, which  had  requested  98  additional 
staff  positions  for  the  1971-73  period,  lost  a 
total  of  148  employes.  Since  mld-1971,  the 
institution  has  had  a  decrease  of  more  than 
170  staff  members. 

Though  the  question  seems  to  be  one  of 
conflicting  lelgslatlve  priorities  and  though 
the  state  is  not  constitutionally  obligated  to 
provide  services  to  its  citizens,  Larson  said 
federal  courts  have  forced  additional  ex- 
penditures on  state  agencies  to  remedy  con- 
stitutional violations. 

He  said  the  court  has  the  right  to  order 
defendants  to  seek  out  and  develop  c(Mn- 
munlty  based  facilities  for  the  placement  of 
Involuntarily  committed  retarded  persons. 


"SACRED  COWS  •  INTENSIFY 
ENERGY  CRISIS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  series  of 
articles  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Wichita  Eagle  discussed  this  Nation's 
use  of  petroleum  products  for  automo- 
biles. Like  most  of  us.  Energy  Editor  Ted 
Brooks  is  concerned  about  the  current 
fuel  shortage,  and  he  deplores  modem 
America's  worship  of  its  "sacred  cow," 
the  automobile. 

The  solution  to  the  shortage  of  petro- 
leum— as  Mr.  Brooks  and  the  Citizens 
Advisory  Committee  on  Environmental 
Quality  see  it — Is  to  somehow  lessen  our 
Nation's  dependence  on  large  and  inef- 
ficient automobiles  so  that  petroleum  can 
be  diverted  to  other  necessary  areas  of 
our  existence. 
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We  have  teeo.  an  increase  in  the  pur- 
chase of  smaller  automobiles,  and  great- 
er use  of  car  pools  and  public  transpor- 
tation within  the  past  several  months. 
Perhaps  this  behavior  indicates  a  return 
to  some  good,  old-fashioned  thriftiness 
that  will  help  blvmt  the  effects  of  high 
prices  and  product  shortages  we  confront 
today.  Mr.  Brooks  has  suggested  our 
fuel  shortage  may  well  vanish  with  the 
"extinction  of  ssicred  cow  worship"  in  our 
society.  I  hope  that  others  will  take  note 
of  these  articles  for  the  serious  and 
thought-provoking  observations  they 
make  about  the  automobile  and  petro- 
leum Industries  today  and  their  relation- 
ship with  the  energy  crisis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  series  of  articles  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PaoM  THE  On.  Desk:   Ocb  Prodigal  Sacred 

Cow — I 

(By  Ted  Brooks) 

In  India,  the  sacred  cow  is  a  cow. 

In  the  U.S.,  it  Is  the  automobile. 

It  is  said  that  some  80  million  of  the  Indian 
^jecles  roam  about  the  countryside  gobbling 
up  nearly  as  much  of  the  nation's  provender 
as  the  Indians  themselves.  An  Indian  would 
be  as  likely  to  eat  his  grandmother  as  any 
part  of  a  cow. 

In  the  U.3.,  there  are  close  to  98  mUllon 
passenger  cars.  They  scoot  about  on  the  high- 
ways and  heat  up  In  slow  traffic  to  gobble 
Bp  75  billion  gallons  of  gasoUne  a  year.  They 
too  are  sacred.  Homo  sapiens  Americanus 
would  as  leave  shoot  his  mother-in-law  as 
give  up  his  car.  When  she  yells  loudly  from 
the  back  seat,  he  sometimes  does  so  anyway. 

Utter  dependence  on  the  automobUe  leads 
to  some  trUllon-odd  miles  of  travel  a  year. 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  possibly  half 
of  this  is  necessary.  Half  of  that  would  be 
safer  and  more  enjoyable  on  foot  or  a  bicycle 
Few  people  are  trampled  to  death  by  pedes- 
trians returning  from  b«u's. 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  29  per  cent  of  our 
total  petroleum  supplies  are  devoted  to  feed- 
ing our  sacred  cows.  This  is  almost  13  per 
cent  of  total  energy  use.  Total  current  energy 
consumption  In  the  U.S.  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately 73.000  trllUon  British  thermal  units 
(BTTTs)  annually.  Passenger  car  gasoUne 
sops  up  9.417  trllUon  BTU's  of  that  Immense 
flgiire.  This  Is  only  the  beginning. 

In  addlUon  to  the  126,000  BTU's  of  energy 
that  go  up  m  smoke  for  every  mile  that  is 
driven,  about  160  million  Btu's  of  energy 
are  expended  In  the  manufacture  of  each 
motor  car.  In  a  lO-mllUon  ear  year,  this 
accounts  for  another  1.600  trtlllon  BTU's,  or 
two  per  cent  of  total  energy  expenditures 
annually. 

The  flgiires  pile  up  endlessly.  Each  125,000 
13TU  gallon  that  goes  in  the  tank  requires 
another  25,000  In  the  refining  process.  In 
what  amounts  to  one  of  the  largest  industry 
subsidies  ever  known,  we  have  paved  some 
21,000  square  mUes  of  pasture  tor  our  sacred 
cows. 

This  is  done  with  asphalt  and  road  oU  with 
processing  costs  about  half  that  of  gasoline; 
and  uncounted  billions  of  tons  of  cement, 
which  is  manufactured  with  an  energy  ex- 
penditure of  mora  than  7.6  mUllon  BTU's 
to  the  ton. 

Summing  It  up,  the  Citizen's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Environmental  Quality  says 
that  the  total  energy  cost  of  the  country'* 
passenger  cars  amounts  to  18,400  trillion 
BTU's  annually  (the  equivalent  of  147.2  bil- 
lion gallons  of  gas). 

That  figure  Includes  direct  fuel  uae,  re- 
finhig  losses,  auto  manufacturing,  retail  ex- 


ertions and  repairs.  ¥nth  admirable  deli- 
cacy the  committee  left  out  hospital  costs, 
doctor  bills,  speeding  tickets,  drivers  Ucenses, 
Insurance,  wooden  legs  and  monuments  for 
those  who  proved  they  had  the  right-of-way. 

The  committee  doesn't  want  to  abolish 
the  auto.  Goofy  or  not,  the  auto  business  pro- 
vides one  out  of  six  Jobs  in  the  country.  It 
does  want  to  lessen  our  dependency  upon 
our  sacred  cows  and  take  a  Uttle  gUtter  from 
Industry's  golden  calf. 

The  mildest  of  restraint  In  this  area  would 
yield  extra  energy  for  other  pleasantries  such 
as  staying  alive.  How  this  can  come  to  pass 
without  pounding  everyone  over  the  head 
with  a  ballbat  is  unknown.  The  committee 
is  trying  persuasion.  Some  of  Its  recommen- 
dations will  be  recounted  In  a  column  to 
follow. 

PROM  THE  On.  Desk:  Otjh  Prodigal  Sacred 

Cow — II 

(By  Ted  Brooks) 

(This  Is  the  second  of  several  columns  on 
America's  sacred  cow,  the  automobUe — 
Ferro  bovine  Amerlcus.) 

The  sagacious  readers  of  these  columns 
will  Instantly  recall  the  Immense  expendi- 
tures of  energy  connected  with  the  use  and 
abuse  of  the  automobile.  Some  may  be  seized 
with  feelings  of  guUt  when  forced  to  ride 
m  these  contraptions. 

Those  with  transistors  In  their  frontal 
lobes  will  recollect  that  of  the  73,000  trUllon 
British  Thermal  Units  whooped  off  in  the 
U.S.  each  year  (a  rising  figure  now  out  of 
date),  an  astounding  l8,4O0  trillion  (18.4 
quadrinion)   are  debited  to  the  auto. 

The  significance  of  such  a  figure  Is  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  with  ordinary  experience. 
The  Wichita  Eagle's  energy  desk,  in  a  historic 
contribution  to  pubUc  Interest  has  calcu- 
lated  that  the  BTU  figure  «  the  caloric 
equivalent  of  13,240  triUlon  hamburgers. 

With  an  allowance  for  some  supplement 
to  this  wretched  fare,  this  would  feed  the 
present  UJ3.  population  for  24.5  horrible 
years.  It  further  upsets  the  bowels  to  con- 
template that  It  would  be  the  patriotic  duty 
of  eskch  man,  woman  and  chUd  to  consume 
seven  hamburgers  a  day  during  the  period 
of  darkness. 

Given  the  alternative,  all  but  the  Mc- 
Donald people  would  probably  opt  for  the 
explosive  equivalent — 7.9  trlUion  pounds  of 
76  per  cent  dynamite. 

High  officials  In  government,  even  though 
lacking  the  superior  insight  of  hamburger 
arithmetic,  are  alarmed  by  this  proUfigate 
use  of  energy.  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kis- 
singer and  members  of  the  Cltl»ns  Advisory 
Committee  cm  Environmental  Quality  are 
directly  concerned. 

Secretary  Kissinger  is  preparing  the  na- 
tion for  an  extended  period  of  austerity 
In  case  his  mldeastem  foreign  policy  bombs 
out.  The  environmental  group,  dedicated  to 
the  conservation  ideal  without  qualification 
has  published  a  booklet,  "Cltlaen  Action 
Guide  to  Energy  Conservation,"  to  persuade 
lis  to  use  our  energy  more  wisely.  Though 
available  at  a  mere  $1.76  and  the  most 
Important  publication  In  the  UjS.  today,  It 
remains  unsold  in  vast  number*  In  the 
vavjius  of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington.  D.C.,  20402. 

It  Is  indispensable  for  those  who  would 
like  to  get  the  Jump  on  the  mounting  energy 
crunch.  Judging  from  the  feckless  tenor 
of  the  times,  one  might  estimate  that  at 
least  one  person  out  of  every  10,000  will  have 
the  good  sense  to  order  It. 

The  environmental  people  concentrate 
most  of  their  efforts  on  the  pooling  of  cars, 
the  promotion  of  smaller  cars  and  the  avtrid- 
ance  of  all  forms  of  energy-.islng  transport 
whenever  possible. 

Bicycles  and  the  feet  are  excepted,  though 
they  utilize  200  and  300  BTUs  per  passenger 
mile,  respectively.  Blidogloal  energy  la  not 
related   as  costly  In  this  view,   though  of 


course  this  Is  not  exactly  true.  The  rising 
price  of  calories  U  an  irritating  part  of  the 
energy  pinch. 

That  most  haBardous  and  extravagant  of 
aU  common  forma  of  transport,  the  flying 
machine,  ranks  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  with 
a  rating  of  8,400  BTUs  per  passenger  mUe.  In 
intercity  travel  the  automobUe  consumes 
3  400  BTUs  per  passenger  mUe,  the  railroad 
2^900  and  the  bus  1,600.  In  \uban  driving,  the 
auto  soars  to  8,100. 

This  Is  where  the  environmentalists  would 
score  most.  A  modest  3-man  car  pool  boosts 
car  occupancy  from  an  average  of  1.4  to  2.8 
per  trip.  That  would  have  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing 360  trips  of  about  10  mUes  each  to 
180  trips,  resulting  in  a  savings  of  127  gaUons 
of  gasoline  (15.8  mlUton  BTUs).  or  »48  per 

Gains  on  other  operational  costs  of  10-plus 
cents  a  mile  would  Increase  savings  to  W20 
a  year.  ^^  , 

Enterprising  car  owners  might  add  several 
more  passengers  to  the  pool  to  maximize  sav- 
ings, but  the  human  problems  have  a  tend- 
ency to  outrun  monetary  benefits.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  find  six  people  who  can  endure 
each  other's  pipes,  cigars,  cigarettes,  dirty 
Jokes  and  various  levels  of  taciturnity  and 
garrulity  for  five  days  a  week. 

The  negative  considerations  are  augmented 
by  the  fact  that  at  7:30  a.m.  almost  every- 
one is  IncUned  to  hate  everjone  else. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  agreeable  and  tal- 
ented carload  can  provide  a  rewarding  dally 
adventure.  As  an  accountant  may  reveal  bow 
one  may  avoid  the  rapacious  hand  of  the  IBS 
with  Trji"'"'""'  risk,  so  may  a  comjnutlng 
doctor  remove  furuncles,  wens  and  warts 
without  charge. 

A  danger  Ues  here  in  the  posslbiUty  that 
the  tastes,  desires,  convlvlaUty  and  BTU  rat- 
ings of  the  passengers  so  closely  coincide  that 
the  riders  almost  never  get  to  work. 

Other  and  more  serious  aspects  of  the 
energy  crisis  as  reflected  in  the  transporta- 
tion sector  wlU  be  expounded  in  columns  to 
follow  at  erratic  Intervals, 

From  the  On.  Desk:  Ottr  Prodigal  Sacred 

Cow — m 
(By  Ted  Brooks) 

(This  Is  the  third  of  a  series  of  colvimns  on 
our  most  extravagant  medium  of  energy 
^aste— our  sacred  cow,  the  iron  cow  of  Amer- 
ica, the  automobile.) 

Savings  that  accumulate  from  small,  per- 
sistent economies  are  seldom  sought  tmless 
they  materlaUze  immediately.  Otherwise, 
there  would  be  far  less  pooh  poohlng  of  car 
pooUng,  not  to  speak  of  other  prudent  rules 
of  C3u:  use  and  operation. 

If,  instead  of  the  present  demigods,  a-e 
were  ruled  by  benevolent  de^>ots  such  as 
the  late  Ivan  the  Terrible,  there  would  be 
no  problem.  Car  poolers  might  be  paid  in 
advance.  We  have  seen  how  each  pooling 
famUy  would  save  »220  per  year.  The  gov- 
ernment would  snatch  the  advance  payment 
back  with  interest  through  a  number  of  Ui- 
stdlous  and  common  processes. 

This  would  not  deter  a  general  ru^  to 
pooling,  a  patriotic  demonstration  of  public 
concern  over  the  energy  crisis  and  the  col- 
lection of  $220  m  reasonably  hard  currency. 

However  the  project  were  effected,  the 
energy  and  dollar  savings  would  be  large. 
The  Citizens'  Advisory  Committee  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  says  that  If  e\-erT  car- 
family  participated,  the  national  saving 
would  amount  to  87.8  million  trips,  lU 
bUllon  gaUons  of  gas  and  more  than  4  billion 
dollars  a  year. 

The  gasoline  saving  alone  adds  up  to  1.400 
trUlion  British  Thermal  Units  (BTUs)  and 
represents  about  14.9  per  cent  of  gasolhie 
consumption. 

Also  suggested  by  the  committee  is  the 
sacrifice  of  Just  one  trip  a  week  per  family. 
This  would  l>e  no  burden;  54  per  cent  of  aU 
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trips  are  of  less  than  five  miles.  1  uiy,  at 
least  one  a  week,  might  be  postpoi  Ml  for- 
ever. Others  would  yield  to  advance  p  umlng. 
Mother  could  go  to  the  beer  hall  whU  father 
shopped  and  the  children  playty  with 
matches. 

The  total  saving  would  amount  t<l38  bil- 
lion miles,  2.9  billion  gallons  of  gasji.l  bil- 
lion dollars  and  362  trillion  BTUs. 

Each  family  would  collect  anoth#  $74  a 
year  under  the  advance  payment  pla 

Predictably,  the  most  practical  i  ;onomy 
available  Is  most  difficult  to  est*  illsh — a 
switch  to  smaller  cars.  This  vloU  «s  the 
fundamental  gospel  of  the  Sacred  Co'  as  laid 
down  by  the  high  priests  of  Detro  ;.  They 
have  successfully  propagandized  mo  t  of  us 
Into  the  secret  belief  that  that  a  se  and 
elegance  of  our  transportation  Is  a  veasure 
of  success. 

This  childish  tenet,  both  the  eai 
effect  of  subtle  big-car  advertising,  1 
tural  attachment.  People  who  Ignor 
the  risk  of  being  thought  odd  or  un( 
able  In  Important  matters. 

Most  happily,  growing  numbers 
nlng  to  consider  this  a  worthwhile 
a  sensible  deviation  from  the  norm] 
the  case  of  long  hair  and  shaggy  fi 
we  are  Indebted  to  the  counter  culi 
this  trend. 

If  every  family  switched  from  a 
sized,   3,500-pound   car   to   a  2.500 
there  would  be  an  additional  Individ' 
Ings  of  $132  per  year.  This  would  aclrue  as 
gasoline  mileage  increased  by  6  mllee  to  the 
gallon. 

Allowing  for  small  cars  already  on  t]  t  road, 
this  might  save  a  total  of  13  billion  r^Uons 
of  gas  annually,  or  1,625  trillion  BT  s.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  buyer  saves  about  $11  )00  on 
his  ci4)ltal  investment,  and  since  it  t  kes  26 
million  BTUs  to  process  a  ton  of  stei  1,  that 
too  Is  saved— over  and  above  the  co  iputa- 
tlons  to  follow. 

Summing  up  on  these  three  Itemt  alone, 
each  passenger  car  family  can  save!  1426  a 
year  (8  bucks  a  week).  Since  everyon^  has  a 
place  for  $426  but  would  simply  frltt<^  r  away 
a  slow  accumulation  of  savings,  thlsj  would 
be  paid  on  the  spot.  i 

Assuming  75  million  happy  famllh  i  par- 
ticipated In  this  event,  the  total  distrl  uUon 
would  amount  to  about  $31.9  bUllon,  which 
Is  less  than  the  military  spends  on  ci  »atlng 
large  explosions  in  uninhabited  J\mgl<  i.  The 
government  would  retrieve  the  mom  f  Im- 
mediately at  the  exorbitant  interest  rates 
charged  by  conventional  institutions. 

The  Immediate  energy  saving  woul<  total 
3,387  trUllon  BTDs  annually.  The  mag  iltude 
of  the  saving  may  be  Illustrated  byl  ham- 
burger arithmetic  which  reveals  tlu  t  the 
caloric  equivalent  In  food  woold  i  istaln 
everyone  In  the  country  for  more  tha  i  fotir 
years.  It  is  aasiimed  they  could  stand  »  eat 
7  hamburgers  a  day. 

In  subsequent  columns  the  prudent  eader 
will  be  delighted  to  learn  of  other  savl  gs  he 
may  effect  through  the  care  and  fec<l  ng  of 
his  sacred  cow.  Finally,  It  will  be  argue  1  that 
the  contraption  is  the  most  Ineffldei  ;  and 
poisonous  piece  of  junk  ever  put  to(  ither. 

noK  THx  On,  Dkbx:  Oob  Peodicai.  I  icbxd 
Cow — IV 

(By  Ted  Brooks) 

(This  is  the  fourth  aeries  of  colun  u  on 
America's  sacred  cow,  the  automobile. 

We  have  seen  how  each  car-famll;  may 
squirrel  away  an  extra  $426  per  year  tl^ugh 
savings  In  direct  transportation  coflis.  It 
was  shown  that  this  would  result  in  jfL  na- 
tional energy  savings  of  3,387  trlUlon  %it\Bix 
Thermal  Umts  (BTUs). 

This  Is  an  Immense  saving.  It  amoi^ita  to 
about  4  per  cent  of  all  anntial  ener  y  ex 
pendltures.   It    would    result   If   eacl     car- 
family    would    pool    Its    daUy    work  |ndes. 


sacrlflce  one  trip  a  week  and  switch  to  com- 
pact cars. 

This  defines  the  so-called  energy  crisis. 
With  these  easily  achieved  savings,  most  of 
Its  aspects  would  cease  to  exist  In  the  realm 
of  liquid  fuels. 

This  suggests  the  existence  of  a  much 
graver  crisis:  An  alarming  shortage  of  com- 
mon sense  and  a  reciprocal  over-supply  of 
those  sins  of  Indolence  and  pride,  which.  In 
the  days  of  the  horse,  were  supposed  to 
guarantee  one  a  ghastly  future  in  hell.  By 
the  horror  with  which  mild  shortages  are 
viewed,  one  must  now  define  hell  as  walking 
to  the  grocery  store. 

But  there  are  signs  of  hope  on  one  front — 
the  switch  to  small  cars.  Most  productive  of 
the  three  redeeming  changes,  this  would 
save  some  13  billion  gallons  of  gasoline  a 
year. 

We  despaired  of  bringing  this  about.  Pew 
passions  exceeds  that  of  the  car  buyer  step- 
ping up  to  the  luxury  of  the  Packard  Twin 
Six. 

This  despondency  was  premature.  It  Is  the 
worried  word  from  Detroit  that  compacts 
are  selling  like  mad.  The  behemoths  are 
glued  to  the  showroom  floors.  The  news  Is 
not  universally  acclaimed  as  good. 

Auto  manufacturers  and  dealers  have  met 
the  problem  with  characteristic  fortitude 
and  ingenuity.  The  compacta  they  promoted 
a  year  ago  In  the  $2,000  range  are  now  loaded 
with  such  vital  equipment  as  whitewall  tires 
and  glove  compartment  lights;  whereupon 
they  bring  $3.000-plus.  Fuel  economy  is 
selling  at  a  price. 

This  amounts  to  an  unrecognized  revolu- 
tion. Social  customs  such  as  weddings, 
shoot-outs,  funerals,  hangings  and  car- 
buying  usually  change  but  slightly  over  a 
period  of  many  years.  All  defy  the  cautions 
of  good  sense.  All  attract  supporters  who 
owe  their  prosperity  to  keeping  the  bam- 
booBlements  alive  In  their  most  expensive 
and  Illogical  forms. 

But  here  is  one  that  has  drastically 
changed  in  a  matter  of  months.  It  urges  one 
to  the  shocking  thought  that  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute  and  the  big  oil  <Mm- 
panles  have  so  oversold  the  energy  crisis 
that  they  may  be  driven  out  of  business. 
Oasoline  sales  could  drey  to  a  mere  90  bU- 
llon gallons  a  year. 

It  is  possible.  No  one  dreamed  that  the 
energy  crisis  alarms  might  make  conserva- 
tion fashionable.  The  day  may  not  be  far 
off  when  the  person  who  purrs  to  town  all 
alone  behind  several  hundred  horsepower 
may  be  considered  something  of  a  nut;  when 
the  buyer  of  a  large  car  is  counted  as  a 
member  of  a  vanishing  race  of  vainglorious 
barbarians. 

When  reason  falls,  the  laughter  and  scorn 
of  one's  peers  serves  to  Induce  sanity.  The 
most  stubborn  citizen  abhors  the  prospect 
of  being  considered  old-fashioned  or  men- 
tally retarded. 

But  until  such  gentle  thoughts  and 
economies  win  wider  acceptance,  prudent 
motorists  will  have  to  make  do  with  the 
sacred  cows  extant.  How  Individual  savings 
In  other  ways  add  up  to  additional  large 
energy  gains  will  be  related  In  a  column 
to  follow. 

Fbom  the  On.  Desk:   Oub  Pkooigal  Sacred 

Cow — V 

(By  Ted  Brooks) 

(This  la  one  of  several  columns  about 
Ferro  bovine  Americus,  the  common  auto- 
mobile.) 

They  almost  danced  In  the  streets  In 
Amsterdam.  People  strolled  around  and  zig- 
zagged about  on  bicycles  as  though  they 
owned  the  throughways — and  they  did.  The 
occasion  was  the  first  no-drlvlng  Sunday 
celebration  In  The  Netherlands. 

In  a  general  way,  the  Dutch  are  shorter 


on  gasoline  but  longer  on  tulips  and  brains 
than  Americans.  There  was  no  nonsense  about 
the  one-day-a-week  driving  moratorium,  a 
blatant  violation  might  earn  one  a  five-year 
education  In  the  workhouse. 

A  similar  no-drlvlng  Sunday  edict  In  the 
U.S.  would  save  about  273.9  million  gallons 
of  gasoline  per  Sunday.  In  a  year  of  Sun- 
days that  would  add  up  to  14.2  billion  gal- 
lons. The  gasoline  shortage  woiild  vanish. 
Sunday  bargain  hunters  and  storekeepers 
would  get  a  needed  day  of  rest. 

One  may  guess  that  the  entire  character 
of  the  country  would  change.  With  time  on 
their  hands,  people  would  be  compelled  to 
read  their  newspapers  and  highly  informa- 
tive discourses  such  as  this.  For  the  first 
time  they  would  find  out  what  is  going  on. 
Tiring  of  that  and  almost  equally  enlight- 
ening opportunities  contaminating  the  air 
waves,  many  would  stroll  about  and  meet 
their  neighbors.  Others  might  be  moved  to 
find  out  what  the  hell  is  going  on  at  church. 
Undoubtedly  there  wauld  be  a  great  out- 
pouring of  old-fashioned  social  functions. 
There  would  be  a  dramatic  rise  In  beer- 
drlnking,  church  going,  popcorn -popping, 
garage  poker  games,  hobbles,  lawn  mowing, 
homicides  and  gardening,  just  to  mention 
a  few.  With  some  delicacy,  one  Is  obliged  to 
predict  a  brisk  population  Increase  In  due 
course  of  time. 

Relieved  of  the  dominance  of  the  sacred 
cow,  citizens  might  find  the  b«ck-to-the 
people,  back-to-the-bome  and  b«ck-to-the- 
earth  freak-out  so  much  fun  that  a  second 
day  of  grace  would  be  demanded. 

President  Nixon  has  wisely  and  belatedly 
moved  into  conformance  with  the  philosophy 
of  this  column.  But  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  overkill  in  proposals  which  severely  re- 
strict business  and  industry  for  seven  days  a 
week. 

Weekend  restrictions  woiold  Impede  the 
fiow  of  commerce  very  little.  Only  those 
establishments  which  persistently  violate  the 
Sabbath  and  the  five-day  work  ethic  would 
suffer.  The  change  would  be  restricted  to 
recreational  habits.  Few  of  these  are  vital  to 
the  individual  or  society. 

The  sudden  presence  of  80  million  emanci- 
pated car  drivers  might  pose  a  temporary 
problem.  They  would  have  to  be  watched 
closely  for  signs  of  mental  troubles,  ingrown 
toenails  and  other  diseases  associated  with 
unaccustomed  exercise. 

The  President's  admonition  about  speed 
reduction  was  not  well  received.  For  some 
reason,  people  ho  hum  this.  The  2  per  cent 
saving  18  not  descriptive.  In  practice  It 
amounts  to  about  2  billion  gallons  a  year, 
or  260  trillion  British  Thermal  Units  (BTUs). 
Similarly,  a  little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
aggregate  gains  of  well -tuned  engines.  The 
Treasury  Department  claims  that  twlce-a- 
year  tune-ups  would  save  140,000  barrels  (6.3 
million  gallons)  of  gasoline  a  day — 2.1  bil- 
lion gallons  a  year.  Consistently  and  properly 
Infiated  tires  woidd  save  nearly  half  of  that. 
But  as  the  average  person  will  seldom 
bother  to  retrieve  a  dropped  penny,  so  Is  he 
unimpressed  by  a  few  peiuiles  saved  on  each 
tank  of  gas.  Unless  people  learn  that  the 
energy  economy  Is  passing  from  an  era  of 
abundance  to  one  of  scarcity,  they  may,  like 
the  Dutch,  have  to  start  throwing  each  other 
Into  jail.  This  would  be  deplored  by  many, 
although  It  would  raise  the  Intellectual, 
moral  and  social  level  of  the  prison  popula- 
tion and  thus  lead  to  many  needed  prison 
reforms. 

But  the  sacred  cow  Itself  has  been  Ignored 
In  all  of  these  energy-saving  strategems.  The 
Idea  persists  that  the  only  way  to  get  from 
here  to  there  Is  to  manufactvuv  a  huge  niun- 
ber  of  contraptions  which  utilize  a  series  of 
violent  explosions.  These  are  awkwardly  con- 
verted to  motion,  most  of  which  is  dangerous 
and  all  of  which  la  wasteful. 
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This  Bscred  cow  of  ours  Is  often  described 
as  the  fnilt  of  mechanical  and  organizational 
genius  that  is  in  some  way  unique  to  Amer- 
ica. In  truth,  it  is  a  sophisticated  blunder 
that  we  should  be  happy  to  share. 

It  gallops  along  with  an  overall  fuel  sys- 
tems efficiency  of  about  five  per  cent.  With 
care,  frequent  repair  and  nursing  along  at 
less  than  half  of  rated  load,  it  lasts  about 
8,000  hours,  or  less  than  six  months  of  con- 
tinuous operation.  Much  of  its  efficiency  Is 
derived  from  petroleum  chemistry,  not  auto- 
motive design,  this,  despite  loyal  Indiutry 
claims,  IB  achieved  at  an  overall  fuel  systems 
loss  and  at  high  environmental  and  mone- 
tary cost  to  the  public. 

These  disquieting  items  will  be  developed 
in  columns  to  follow  along  with  the  redeem- 
ing calculation  that  all  of  the  autos  in  the 
U.S.  would  esLSily  fit  Into  a  box  of  less  than  a 
mile  to  the  side.  This  could  be  dumped  Into 
the  Orand  Canyon  where  it  would  hardly  be 
noticed. 

FsoM  TEB  On.  Desk:  Om  PaoDiCAL 
Sacked  Cow — VI 
(By  Ted  Brooks) 

(This  Is  next  to  the  last  In  a  series  of 
columns  on  America's  sacred  cow,  the  auto- 
mobile, the  use  of  which  and  customs  con- 
cerning which  are  now  in  process  of  revolu- 
tion.) 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  horseless 
carriage  business  and  automotive  engineers 
were  well  on  the  way  to  the  mechanical  per- 
fection of  the  Internal  combustion  engine 
imtll  about  1920.  At  that  time,  most  of  the 
auto  engineers  were  turned  Into  chemists 
and  petroleum  engineers. 

It  was  the  expedient  and  profitable  thing 
to  do.  Both  of  these  factors  have  been  under- 
valued but  rarely  in  what  we  used  to  call 
the  affluent  society. 

When  the  chemists  discovered  tetraethyl 
lead,  the  search  for  mechanical  octanes  al- 
most stopped.  Lead  became  a  $400-mlllion- 
per-year  business.  Its  ingenuity  In  ascribing 
to  leaded  gasoline  most  of  the  credit  for  the 
blessings  of  a  wheeled  civilization  surpasses 
any  amount  of  admiration  that  the  candor 
of  these  columns  would  permit. 

Lead  was  not  the  only  factor  to  carve  out 
a  vested  Interest  In,  and  become  a  buUt-ln 
design  feature  of,  the  Internal  combustion 
engine.  As  the  gasoline  market  expanded, 
refiners  sought  to  Increase  the  yield  of  gaso- 
line from  crude. 

The  old-fashioned  distillation  "cooking" 
yielded  60-octane  gasoline  and  little  of  that. 
Higher  pressiu*  distillation  ("cracking") 
was  Introduced.  It  boosted  the  octane  num- 
ber to  around  70.  Catalytic  cracking  hiked 
thU  to  about  80  and  the  yield  went  up  to 
about  50  per  cent. 

Innumerable  parallel  processes  made  It 
possible  to  break  down  and  recomblne  the  oil 
molecules  to  produce  clear  gas  of  more  than 
90  octane.  Lead  and  certain  petroleum  addi- 
tives would  take  It  on  up  to  100-plus. 

Unhappily,  reciprocating,  internal  com- 
bustion engines  were  still  In  use  in  aircraft 
when  WW  II  broke  out.  The  government, 
ever  eager  to  blow  its  enemies  from  the  face 
of  the  earth  at  the  highest  cost  consistent 
with  the  well-being  of  Its  suppliers,  under- 
wrote all-out  production  of  high-octane 
aviation  gasoline.  There  was  no  going  back. 

So  it  was  that  the  design  of  the  Internal 
combustion  engine  followed  rather  than  led 
the  development  of  fuel.  This  created  the 
spectacular  growth  of  what  some  call  the 
auto-petroleum  complex.  Automobile  com- 
pression ratios  were  joyously  raised.  These 
efficiency  gains  were  quickly  erased  by  added 
size,  weight,  horsepower  and  all  sorts  of 
auxiliary  power  equipment  providing  effort- 
less driving  and  comforts  exceeding  those  of 
the  home. 

It  would  seem  that  all  of  this  might  be 
classed  as  a  technological  triumph.  Is  it  not 


true,  as  the  American  Petroleum  Institute 
Is  so  fond  of  saying,  that  a  gallon  of  modem 
gas  in  a  modem  engine  will  take  one  several 
miles  farther  down  the  road  than  In  the 
1920s?  Tes,  it  is  true,  but  it  Is  a  half-truth 
and  the  worst  kind  of  convincing  misrepre- 
sentation. 

For  it  is  also  true  that  every  time  a  mole- 
cule U  boUed,  broken  down,  twisted  and 
recomblned,  energy  must  be  expended.  This 
Is  exactly  proportional  to  the  work.  The  old 
"straight  nm"  crude  cooker,  for  all  of  its 
limitations,  has  a  thermal  efficiency  of  bet- 
ter than  95  per  cent. 

But  energy  was  cheap.  So  the  refiners, 
hooked  by  the  "high  test"  gasoline  doctrine 
started  piling  on  equipment. 

The  addition  of  catalytic  reforming  and 
cracking,  thermal  reforming  and  cracking, 
polymerization,  alkylatlon,  hydrogen  treating 
and  other  processes  without  number  almost 
doubled  process  energy  input.  Most  of  It  goes 
out  the  stack  in  the  form  of  heat  or  warms 
huge  quantities  of  water  which  give  the 
fishes  fits.  So  what  appears  to  be  a  great 
bargain  In  application  is  attained  at  a  great 
extravagance  in  manufacture. 

As  long  as  energy  was  dirt  cheap,  this  posed 
no  problem.  Belatedly,  we  have  foimd  that 
this  waste,  springing  from  mlsasslgned  eco- 
nomic values,  was  very  costly.  Its  real,  and 
exterior  costs,  were  but  deferred  to  vex  a  later 
generation.  This  happens  to  be  us.  We  are 
shocked  to  find  that  we  must  solve  the  prob- 
lems quite  quickly. 

One  of  these  lies  in  the  fueling  of  the 
sacred  cow.  Partly  because  It  was  designed  in 
a  way  to  mutually  accommodate  the  petro- 
leum industry  and  the  auto-makers,  our  re- 
fineries huff  and  puff  along  with  an  overall 
thermal  efficiency  of  around  86  per  cent.  It 
takes  about  1  million  British  thermal  units 
(BTUs)  to  process  every  6  million  BTU  barrel 
of  crude  going  through  the  plant. 

Restricted  to  gasoline  alone,  the  efficiency 
would  drop  much  lower.  The  Stanford  In- 
stitute, Includtog  aU  products,  set  the 
processing  input  at  about  716,000  BTUs  to 
the  barrel.  Covmting  all  energy  losses  and 
inputs  in  the  refinery  production,  manufac- 
turing and  transport  system,  one  might  guess 
that  it  would  be  an  extraordinary  plant  that 
would  exceed  80  per  cent  efficiency. 

So  it  is  that  the  overall  fuel  system  effi- 
ciency of  the  sacred  cow  has  been  reduced 
by  20  per  cent  before  It  ever  pulls  away  from 
the  cxirb — at  least  10  per  cent  less  than  the 
thermal  efficiencies  common  in  the  early 
1920s. 

If  the  auto  engineers  had  stayed  out  of 
the  chemistry  business,  we  may  assume  they 
would  have  discovered  mechanical  methods 
to  raise  compression  ratios  (heat  and  power 
levels) .  The  refiners  took  over  the  octane 
design.  As  a  result,  billions  of  gallons  of  gaso- 
line have  been  burned  that  should  not  have 
been  made  at  all. 

The  frequent  claim  that  today's  "high  effi- 
ciency" engines  and  marvelous  "high  octane" 
gasolines  result  in  individual  and  social  sav- 
ings become  ridiculous  when  balanced  in 
terms  of  total  energy  expenditures. 

In  a  final  column  we'll  pull  away  from  the 
stoplight  to  demonstrate  how  the  sacred 
cow's  overall  efficiency  dwindles  to  an  em- 
barassing  6  per  cent.  Moreover,  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  an  economy  meas\ired  in  dollars 
rather  than  basic  energy  units  will  bring 
about  further  reductions  In  efficiency  before 
It  discovers  that  energy  is  everything. 

FROM  THE  Oil  Desk:  Ouk  Prodigal  Sacred 
Cow— VII 
(By  Ted  Brooks) 
(The  care,  feeding  and  survival  of  Amer- 
ica's sacred  cow,  the  automobile,  are  now 
subjects  of  frightened  concern.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  sanity  crisis,  fxiel  shortage  and  the  po- 
litical-economic exigency.  This  Is  almost  the 
last  of  several  columns  on  the  subject.) 


We  have  seen  how  the  design  of  the  In- 
ternal combustion  engine  has  followed  the 
lines  best  suited  to  the  prosperity  and 
growth  of  the  petroleum  and  auto  industries. 
It  has  much  rnore  to  do  with  the  arts  of  pro- 
motion, marketing  and  style  than  the  dis- 
ciplines of  engineering.  As  a  result,  only  the 
abominable  flying  machine,  the  flying  cows, 
exceeds  the  inefficiency  of  the  motor  car. 

This  is  not  Immediately  apparent.  Depend- 
ing upon  the  cocdition  of  use,  the  engine 
itself  bangs  along  at  an  overall  of  efficiency 
of  about  30  per  cent.  This  is  not  bad  at  all. 
It  means  that  out  of  every  100  gallons  poured 
(12.6  million  BTUs)  in,  30  gallons  (3.7  mU- 
lion  BTUs)  will  keep  the  pistons  moving. 
The  other  70  heats  the  water,  goes  out  the 
tall  pipe  and  is  radiated.  It  is  a  heat  engine. 
The  greater  the  difference  between  the  tem- 
perature of  the  heat  in  and  the  heat  out,  the 
greater  the  efficiency.  Hence,  the  push  to 
boost  compression  ratios  and  raise  the  heat 
(and  pressure)  level  of  the  initial  cylinder 
charge. 

As  a  comparison,  the  human  engine  does 
no  better.  In  top  tune,  its  efficiency  Is  about 
the  same.  It  Is  dramatically  less  if  one  spends 
too  much  time  at  the  table  and  tavern  and 
fails  to  keep  his  joints  lubricated  with  exer- 
cise. 

But  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  matter.  The 
automobile  is  the  flnal  link  in  a  long  chain 
that  begins  with  crude  oil  production.  It  is 
a  part  of  a  sequence  that  composes  a  system, 
each  part  of  which  has  built-in  levels  of 
efficiency.  These  are  added  to  reveal  the 
overall  system,  efficiency. 

It  has  been  figured  that  crude  oU  is  pro- 
duced with  an  efficiency  of  about  95  per  cent. 
So  out  of  100  gallons  produced  in  the  field, 
we  lose  6  gallons  in  the  process. 

The  95  gallons  goes  to  the  refiner  who 
manufactures  the  product  at  about  85  per 
cent  efficiency,  leaving  81  gallons;  this  Is 
transported  and  marketed  at  an  efficiency 
of  97  per  cent,  leaving  78  gallons. 

Ovir  30  per  cent  engine  slurps  up  its  share 
to  leave  23  gallons.  It  looks  as  though  we're 
ready  to  take  a  trip  to  admire  the  World's 
Largest  Ball  of  Twine  out  in  western  Kansas, 
but  we've  left  out  mechanical  efficiency.  This 
concerns  the  operation  of  such  necessary 
auxiliaries  as  the  fan,  water  pump  and 
generator. 

Engineers  a  generation  ago  figured  it  at  71 
per  cent.  Now,  with  air  conditioning,  power 
steering,  brakes  and  transmission,  it  must  be 
much  closer  to  55  per  cent.  So  that  leaves 
us  with  about  13  gallons,  and  the  cow  hasn't 
moved. 

Before  we  pull  away  from  the  light,  the 
rolling  efficiency  must  be  accounted  for.  This 
takes  care  of  all  losses  between  the  clutch 
and  the  road,  Including  that  lap  full  of  gears 
In  the  transmission  and  rear  end  and  (most- 
ly) tire  deformation. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  principal  func- 
tion of  tires  Is  to  keep  them  comfortable  are 
deluded.  Their  biggest  job  is  to  survive  an 
acceptable  lifetime  of  constant  flexing:  and 
heat  generation.  Generally,  this  engine-pow- 
ered generation  and  dissipation  of  waste  heat 
Is  a  function  of  tire  size  and  flexibility. 

Comfort  is  a  compromise.  Being  more  mer- 
chantable than  efficiency  and  durability.  It 
is  the  favored  factor  in  the  wear-out-and- 
throw-away  tire  technology.  The  much-adver- 
tised radial  and  steel-belted  construction, 
though  partially  undermined  by  greattt 
widths,  is  a  hopeful  step  away  from  this 
philosophy.  The  new  tires  ride  harder,  last 
longer,  and  are  much  more  efficient.  So  too 
are  conventional  tires  that  are  kept  slightly 
over-infiated. 

Summing  up,  rolling  efficiency  Is  calculated 
at  about  30  per  cent.  We  had  about  13  gal- 
lons left  for  the  trip.  After  deducting  rolUng 
efficiency  loeses  we  have  left  but  3.87  gallona. 

In  other  words,  the  overall  systems  effi- 
ciency of  the  automobile  is  about  4  per  cent. 


CftBoel  the  trip  to  tb«  World's  Biggi  t  MtOl  of 
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Twine;  we've  barely  enough  left  to 
tbe  local  soo  and  contemplata  the 
dltlon  of  our  fellow  (hunb  -'H«~»i« 

The  final  efDclency  figure  to  1  pe: 
tbaa  tliat  calculated  by  engineer* 
(taring   the  past   two  decadea.  Th 
principally   due    to   added    meeh; 
clency    taaoes,    deeper    drilltng 
gaaollne  manufacturing  loaaes. 

This  Is  not  exactly  what  an  engln. 
like  to  dte  as  the  culmination  of  10, 

erf  progress.  He  could  do  an  inflnl.^, 

Jok  If  the  aotomotlve  and  petrolet£  peopi* 
didn't  pay  him  to  louse  it  up.  The  pd-faab- 
iosMd  railroad  steam  engine,  for  Inst^^ioe,  waa 
twice  as  cfllctent.  Tlie  modern  dtesef-clectrlc 
engine  Is  six  or  seven  times  as  efltdint. 

Tbe  possible  and  unpopular  stepa^iat  may 
iM  taken  to  correct  this  unpretty  ^ktate  of 
alValrs  will  be  discussed  In  the  lairti  half  ot 
tbta  coitann  at  a  later  date. 

FaoM  THK  On,  Desk:   Our  Pxooica^ 
Cow— VIU 
(By  Ted  Brooks) 
(This  Is  the  last  of  a  series  of  colu 
the  passenger  car,  the  sacred  iron  co 
bovine  Americus.  The  factual  contei 
series  has  been  recited  or  derived  fn 
ous  engineering  and  scientific  pu_ 
The  opinions  are  the  writer's.  They 
a  very  low  level  of  admiration  from  ( 
segments  of  the  petroleum  and  au 
tries.)  „ 

If  we  were  confronted  with  solid  4  Idence 
to  show  that  motherhood  is  an  Ignomj  ay.  the 
shock  would  not  be  much  greater  thjn  that 
derived  from  the  intelligence  that  the  jbeauti- 
fnl  family  car  is  the  most  incredible  plunder 
conceived  in  the  history  of  manklndi 

The  alert  and  now  highly  informed  reader 
will  Instantly  recall  that  of  the  100  g^ons  of 
fuel  that  starts  flowing  from  the  oil  (Hid,  but 
4  gallons  remain  available  to  move  tlM  sacred 
cow.  The  only  work  remaining  for  thp  4  gal- 
lons of  energy  is  pushing  the  air 
way. 

Tills  is  no  small  task,  even  at  low  s] 
3*   miles   an   hoxir   it   amounts   to 
pounds  of  resistance  for  every  squ 
effective  frontal  area;  at  80,  the  job 
Btai  tlnaea  as  great.  Speed  has  a  hlg] 
cost. 

Because    economic    costs    have    nit    been 
equated  properly  with  energy,  speed  lemalns 
relatlTely  cheap  in  terms  of  dollar^  Hlgh- 
puNcied  types  of  people  Justify  fast  klrlving 
and  use  of  the  abominable  flying 
because  of  savings  in  time.  They  all 
is  of  great  valae  and  necessary  to  th 
neas.  They  should  be  reminded  th. 
ander  conquered  the  world  on  foot  an 
back  in  much  leas  time  than  It  took;I>etroit 
auto  ezeeutlves  to  conquer  Amerlca,|He  had 
more  time  to  think.  f 

There  are  other  energy-economl«|  anom- 
olies.  The  highest  thermal  efflclencief  are  at- 
tained at  Tirtnally  full-bore  operatkii. 

The  130-mlle-an-hoiir  auto  gets  mire  use- 
ftd  BTUs  out  of  a  gallon  loafing  dong  at 
about  115.  The  automobile's  point  of%tghest 
fuel  economy  will  generally  be  at  abei^t  half- 
load.  It  will  vary  generally  for  everj^  engine 
and  is  generally  put  in  the  35-  to  45-ntUe-an- 
taeur  range.  l| 

Broadly  speaking,  the  higher  the  i»rfuiin- 
ance  design  of  the  engine,  the  fartht^  apart 
are  the  thermal  efficiency  and  fuel  economy 
curves.  One  of  the  chief  advantage4  of  the 
small  car  and  small  engine  U  that  th^  peaks 
of  these  curves  are  brought  cloflcr  tiether. 
FVwelgn  car  drivers  are  quick  to  l«a^  that 
their  cars  are  quite  sluggish  and  wsj^te  gas 
UBlcsa  tha  gears  are  used  to  keep  tji^  revs 
up  high  oo  the  horsepower  curve.       | 

It  stoouM  iv^ear  otovloua  that  hj^-efl- 
clency,  amaU  can  using  the  lowest  grade 
fuels  posolbla  provide  the  quickest  moet 
certain   and   economically   sane   solulion   to 
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tbe  fuel  sbertagc  problem.  This,  however, 
doea  not  fit  the  requirements  of  an  Indus- 
tTlaliaed  state  founded  on  abundance.  The 
petroleum  industry  equates  lOO  bilUon  gal- 
lon* af  gasoliBe  a  year  with  patrioUam;  th* 
auto  Indnstry  says  that  what  is  good  fflrit  la 
good  for  America.  That  Is  more  specifleaUy 
deftned  aa  about  11  million  cars  a  year. 

It  has  been  carefully  calculated  that  the 
manufactnre  of  eaeb  at  those  cars  abeorbs 
laea  mlUloD  BTDb  or  neaity  one  and  one- 
half  per  cent  of  current  annual  energy  re- 
quirements in  tbe  D.S. 

But  the  trend  is  quite  the  other  way.  In- 
stead of  utilizing  to  the  fullest  possible  ex- 
tent the  eOciencles  of  fuels  within  reach,  we 
are  reaching  out  Into  untried  areas  of  ghastly 
Inefflclencles.  As  petroleum  fuels  rapidly 
dwlD<fle,  gasoline  must  be  extracted  from 
other  things — itoost  likely  coal. 

Whereas  we  recall  that  crude  oU  Is  refined 
at  an  overall  systems  efficiency  of  about  85 
per  cent,  the  extraction  of  gasoline  from 
coal  proceeds  at  about  60  per  cent.  Recalling 
again  the  train  of  sjrstems  efficiency  that  left 
our  sacred  cow  stumtiling  along  at  4  per 
cent,  substituting  synthetic  gasoline  from 
coal  win  reduce  that  to  about  3  per  cent. 
This  la  balled  as  progress. 

Similarly,  more  exotic  fuels  such  as  hydro- 
gen and  alcohol  require  equally  large  energy 
expenditures  and  revolutions  in  technology 
and  design.  There  are  chemically  simple  and 
economically  prohibitive  methods  of  extract- 
ing gasoline  from  vegetation.  Assuming  car- 
bon dioxide  could  be  taken  frwn  the  atmos- 
phere in  useful  amounts,  gasoline  could  be 
made  from  air  and  water. 

All  of  these  things  can  and  should  be 
done  when  technologies  are  developed  to  cut 
the  process  energy  costs.  But  to  superimpose 
any  of  these  extravagant  measures  upon  the 
wheeled  society  without  first  eliminating  its 
unrestrained  transport  wastes  would  com- 
pound folly  beyond  point  <rf  recovery. 

The  danger  Is  that  we  may  do  Just  that.  It 
may  be  of  short  term  profit  to  someone  and 
there  Is  alwajrs  someone  eager  to  take  It. 
Again  it  must  be  stressed  that  energy  costs 
and  economic  costs  do  not  necessarily  Jibe. 
Because  of  this,  the  waste  of  oil  and  natural 
gas.  In  both  production,  product  manufac- 
ture and  use,  must  someday  go  down  In  his- 
tory as  €)ne  of  the  major  scandals  of  clvUlBa- 
tkm. 

The  analysis  that  has  been  recounted 
points  the  way  to  the  only  possible  means 
o*  attaining  fuel  sufficiency  within  the  brief 
period  when  most  people  alive  today  will 
struggle  for  existence  In  our  mechaniaed 
world. 

First  the  sacred  cow  must  be  sealed  down 
to  sine  and  power  levels  that  will  satisfy  its 
primary  purpose,  transportation.  In  a  given 
year,  the  auto-makers  would  be  handed  the 
^>eclflcatlon8  of  the  auto.  No  more  behe- 
moths would  be  made.  As  the  older  cars 
went  to  their  graves,  the  new  ones  would 
gradually  replace  them.  Thus,  in  about  10 
years,  the  sacred  cow  population  would  be 
replaced  by  sprightly  little  mills  we  could 
be  proud  of. 

They  would  use  clear  gaatritne  of  about  70 
octane  and  get  40  per  cent  better  mileage. 
Eventually  they  might  be  switched  to  the 
more  efRclent  diesel  cycle.  Competition  would 
remain  in  the  form  «rf  design,  styling  and, 
moe*  of  all,  durability. 

Tbe  petroleum  industry  wouM  recover 
quickly  from  the  Interruption  of  its  un- 
limited growth.  Its  energy-consuming  high- 
octane  equipment  would  be  phased  out  as 
the  old  cars  ceased  to  exist.  The  unneeded 
gasoline  capacity  would  be  switched  to  much- 
needed  heating  oil.  The  phase-In,  quite 
profitable,  would  permit  thia  to  take  the 
place  of  declining  natural  gas  deliveries  and 
even  foster  growth. 

Allowing  normal  growth  of  both  car  manu- 
facturing and  refining,  passenger  car  gaso- 
line laita  would  decline  from  about  T7  bil- 


lion gallons  to  60  bfllion.  Fuel  oil  sales  would 
rise  proportionately.  At  the  end  ot  10  years, 
the  refiners  would  have  an  extra  42.9  billion- 
gallon  annual  capacity  diverted  to  heatine 
oUs.  " 

This  would  have  a  thermal  value  of  6,126 
trillion  BTUs.  That  Is  the  equivalent  of  6.1 
trflllon  eubic  feet  of  natural  gas  annually. 
Thus,  fuel  oil  shortages  would  vantah  with 
the  extinction  of  cow  worship. 

Too  many  cows  would  be  gored  for  this 
short-term  solution  to  be  acceptable.  The 
Joint  failure  of  the  auto  and  petroleum  cor- 
porations mtist  become  absolute  before  they 
may  be  commanded  to  perform  In  the  public 
Interest  the  same  high  level  of  attainment 
they  have  dedicated  to  themselves  at  public 
expense. 


NATION  BEING  HURT  BY  UNSCRU- 
PULOUS PUBUC  OPFICIALS,  NOT 
BY  PRESS 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  vig- 
orously oppose  a  Federal  libel  law  as  pro- 
posed by  the  President  in  his  message  to 
Congress  on  Friday  that  would  preempt 
State  statutes  and  make  it  easier  for 
Federal  officeholders  and  political  can- 
didates to  win  a  libel  suit. 

President  Nixon  should  be  more  con- 
cerned about  public  officials  telling  the 
truth  than  about  the  press  allegedly  li- 
beling public  officials. 

The  President's  call  for  more  permis- 
sive slander  and  libel  laws  to  protect 
politicians  is  a  transparait  strike  at  the 
press  for  blowing  the  lid  off  the  Water- 
gate mess. 

Contrary  to  White  House  Counselor 
Bryce  Harlow's  contention  last  Friday 
that  this  is  "not  an  effort  to  shaft  the 
press,"  this  is  clearly  an  effcR-t  to  shaft 
not  only  the  press  but  to  shaft  the  first 
amendment  and  the  public's  right  to  be 
told  about  corruption  and  abuse  of  power 
in  Government. 

Any  public  official  or  would-be  public 
official  who  cannot  stand  the  heat  of 
total  press  disclosure  should  take  Pres- 
ident Truman's  advice  and  get  out  of  the 
p<^tical  kitchen. 

President  Nixon  claims  that  a  naticmal 
libel  law  is  needed  "to  prevent  unscrupu- 
lous attacks  on  imbllc  figures." 

But  the  fact  is  the  country  is  now  suf- 
fering not  from  imscrupulous  press  at- 
tacks on  public  figures  but  rather  from 
unscrupulous  attacks  by  public  figures  on 
truth,  morality,  and  law. 

For  years  Government  officials  at  the 
highest  levels  in  the  Johnson  and  NixMi 
administrations  lied  to  the  American 
people  about  the  conduct  of  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia.  More  recently  public  of- 
ficials at  the  highest  levels  have  either 
admitted  to,  or  have  been  indicted  for, 
a  premeditated  plan  to  lie  and  cover  up 
what  John  MitcheU  called  "the  Water- 
gate hOTTors." 

It  was  our  free  press,  unfettered  by 
fears  of  unreasonable  libel  suits  and 
spurred  by  the  desire  to  get  at  tbe  whole 
truth,  that  brought  these  outrages  to 
light. 

Any  new  restrictive  laws  in  thte  area 
should  be  directed  at  public  officials  who 
violate  their  public  trust  not  at  a  free 
press  that  is  fulfilling  its  responsibility. 
Indeed,  a  press  law  we  do  need  is  one 
that  fully  protects  a  news  source  against 
unwanted  identification  that  might  jeop- 
ardize his  life  or  his  livelihood,  such  as 
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Biy  pending  bill,  the  Free  Flow  of  In- 
formation Act— S.  158,  amendment  27. 
Confidential  news  sources  are  essential 
for  public  opinion  to  be  informed  of 
wrongdoing  and  corruption,  in  and  out 
of  Government. 

President  Nixon  has  often  charged  that 
he  is  villifled  in  the  press.  Nixon  has  also 
attacked  some  Watergate  stories  which 
ho  says  have  falsely  condemned  his 
former  aides. 

Had  President  Nixon  been  more  atten- 
tive to,  and  less  belligerent  about,  press 
criticism  he— tuid  the  Nation— might 
have  avoided  some  of  his  present  prob- 

A  free-wheeling  press  profoundly  dis- 
comforts people  in  power.  But  it  is  not  the 
job  of  the  press  in  a  free  society  to  say 
sweet  things  about  people  who  wield 
power  in  Government. 

The  press  must  remain  free,  fearless, 
and,  yes,  fearsome — the  gadfly  of  politi- 
cians. If  this  makes  politicians  unhappy, 
so  much  the  worse  for  politicians — and  so 
much  the  better  for  the  public. 

There  has  been  no  national  libel  law 
since  the  infamous  Alien  and  Sedition 
Act  in  the  early  1800's.  The  President 
himself  admits  that  "a  constitutional 
problem"  exists  for  such  a  law  at  this 
time  and  has  asked  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  "explore  the  possibility"  of 
legislation. 

President  Nixon's  concern  about  a  pub- 
lic ofHcial's  "restricted"  opportunities  for 
legal  redress  against  the  press  apparently 
stems  from  the  Supreme  Court  ruling 
making  it  extremely  difficult  for  public 
officials,  public  figures,  and  newsworthy 
persons  to  win  a  libel  suit.  They  must 
prove  actual  malice  or  that  the  press 
printed  or  broadcast  an  injurious  false- 
hood with  "reckless  disregard"  for  the 
truth. 

I  agree  with  the  Court's  position  that 
any  more  permissive  standard  "dampens 
the  vigor  and  limits  the  variety  of  public 
debate"  in  violation  of  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  also  fight  a  na- 
tional "right-to-reply"  law  for  political 
candidates  who  are  criticized  in  the  press. 
The  President  suggested  such  a  law  at  his 
press  conference  last  Wednesday. 

I  originally  voiced  my  opposition  to  this 
dangerous,  deplorable  idea  more  than  a 
month  ago. 

I  say  again  what  I  said  on  the  Senate 
floor  February  5:  I  oppose  Government 
editorship  of  a  free  press  as  strongly  as 
I  oppose  Government  censorship.  Once 
the  Government  is  given  the  power  to  tell 
newspapers  what  they  must  print  in  the 
name  of  "fairness"  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  the  Government  will  be  tell- 
ing newspapers  what  they  must  not 
print — also  in  the  name  of  "fairness." 

A  newspaper's  sense  of  professional- 
Ism  and  its  readers'  demands  for  f airplay 
are  far  superior  safeguards  for  fairness 
and  freedom  than  the  heavy  hands  of 
self-serving  Government  agents. 

We  must  resist  the  temptation  to  set 
up  big  brother  as  the  arbiter  of  fairness 
in  the  press. 

To  give  the  Government  power  to  cor- 
rect the  alleged  faults  of  a  free  press 
would  be  a  remedy  far,  far  worse  than 
the  disease  Itself.  Indeed,  such  a  sup- 


posed remedy  may  well  be  lethal  to  free- 
dom. 


GOLDWATER'S  CHANCES  IN  1976 

Mr.  HANSEa^.  Mr.  President,  in  trib- 
ute to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  editorial  by  James  J.  Kilpatrick  titled 
"Goldwater  for  1976"  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  Mr.  Kilpatrick's  editorial  is  ex- 
tremely thought-provoking  and  deserves 
a  wider  audience. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GOLDWATER'S   Chances   roa    1976 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

WASHUfGRON. — ^The  text  of  a  recent  speech 
delivered  In  Washington  has  just  come  to 
hand.  It  was  a  honey  of  a  speech,  and  It 
prompts  me  to  wonder  aloud  If  its  author. 
Sen.  Barry  Goldwater  (R-Arlz.),  ooxUd  be 
talked  Into  running  for  President  once  more. 

A  prudent  columnist  knows  better  than  to 
ask  the  senator  himself  about  this,  for  the 
senator  would  only  say  "no,"  or  maybe  "hell, 
no."  And  there's  no  point  In  drowning  a  nice 
warm  idea  In  cold  water.  The  proposition 
ought  not  to  be  brushed  aside. 

When  the  senator  ran  as  the  Republican 
nominee  In  1964,  every  conceivable  political 
factor  counted  against  him.  He  was  little- 
known;  he  came  from  a  small  state  with  no 
political  clout;  from  the  very  night  of  his  ac- 
ceptance speech,  partly  through  his  own 
fault,  he  was  unable  to  shake  an  image  of 
right-wing  extremism.  John  P.  Kermedy  had 
been  killed  In  November,  1963;  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  stiU  commanded  enormous  support; 
the  country  was  not  about  to  vote  for  a  third 
President  in  barely  a  year.  Goldwater  poUed 
a  respectable  27  mUllon  votes,  but  got 
swamped  In  the  electoral  college. 

The  situation  is  vastly  different  now.  Gold- 
water  is  "Mr.  Republican."  He  has  grown  in 
the  country's  resi)ect  and  affection.  He  is  un- 
touched by  Watergate.  He  was  born  In  1909, 
which  would  make  him  68  at  inaugural  time 
m  1977.  It  would  be  pretty  old  for  an  Incom- 
ing President — but  we  hear  much  talk  of 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  (1908),  Ronald  Reagan 
(1911),  Henry  M.  Jackson    (1912). 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  see  George  Gal- 
lup test  Goldwater's  name  in  an  Ifflness  poll: 
If  the  election  were  being  held  tomorrow, 
how  would  Goldwater  do  against  Edward  M. 
Kennedy?  He  might  do  remarkably  well. 

Goldwater  began  his  speech  Feb.  6  by  crit- 
icizing the  typical  performance  of  an  Ill-pre- 
pared businessman  before  a  congressional 
committee.  He  warned  the  industrialists  that 
they  mtist  expect  tough  questions  prepared 
by  "brilliant  young  staff  members  who  mis- 
trust or  totally  disbelieve  the  attributes  of 
the  enterprise  system." 

Turning  to  broader  themes,  Goldwater  took 
note  (by  Implication)  of  recent  legislative 
trends  affecting  railroads,  health  care,  com- 
munications and  petroleum:  "I  believe  that 
competitive  enterprise  la  now  face  to  face 
with  one  of  the  greatest  threats  In  this  coun- 
try's 200-year  history." 

Determined  forces  are  working  toward  na- 
tionalization, Goldwater  said,  though  they 
call  it  something  else.  "You  can  butter  up  the 
term,  sweeten  It,  pour  syrup  on  It,  do  any- 
thing you  want  with  It — but  It  Is  nothing 
but  socialism,  and  that  Is  the  system 
that  has  never  done  anything  for  any  peo- 
ple." 

Goldwater  urged  the  industrial  leaders  to 
promote  tbe  profit  system  In  their  own  com- 
munities, to  compete  In  the  Intellectual  mar- 
ket place  of  ideas  and  to  employ  all  legiti- 


mate means  at  their  disposal  In  support  of 
candidates  who  believe  In  private  enterprise. 

He  wound  up  with  a  ringing  defense  of 
economic  freedom,  which  he  termed  "the 
essential  freedom."  What  good  Is  the  right 
to  life,  Goldwater  asked  "If  a  man  does  not 
control  the  means  to  life?" 

It  was  a  real  bell-ringer  of  a  speech,  clear 
and  clean.  It  recalled  Goldwater's  fine  little 
book,  "The  Conscience  of  a  Conservative," 
written  15  years  ago,  and  It  echoed  the  best 
of  his  campaign  speeches  of  1964. 

The  Republican  slogan  in  that  election  was, 
"You  know  in  yotu-  heart  that  he's  right." 
Ten  years  later,  Goldwater  is  still  right,  and 
a  great  many  concerned  Americans  still  know 
it  In  their  hearts. 


GOV.  EDWIN  EDWARDS  OF  LOUI- 
SIANA DISCUSSES  THE  ENERGY 
CRISIS 

Ml-.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
pleasure  last  week  to  witness  a  television 
news  interview  of  the  Governor  of  my 
State  on  the  subject  of  the  energy  crisis. 

Louisiana's  Gov.  Edwin  Edwards  was 
questioned  on  CBS  morning  news,  March 
7,  1974,  and  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  transcript  of  this  question  and 
answer  session  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  LONG.  Although  the  time  allot- 
ment was  only  4  or  5  minutes,  my  dis- 
tinguished Governor  raised  several 
points  with  which  I  fully  concur  and  to 
which  I  would  like  to  direct  some  addi- 
tional comment. 

First,  the  two  of  us  agree  whole- 
heartedly that  additional  supplies  of 
both  natural  g£is  and  crude  are  the 
answer  to  the  current  problem.  But  as 
the  Governor  pointed  out,  you  cannot 
produce  one  drop  of  additional  gaso- 
line or  oil  by  extending  and  expanding 
Federal  control  and  regulation. 

Translated  into  terms  we  can  all  un- 
derstand, certain  proposed  legislation 
known  as  the  Consumer  Energy  Act  of 
1974  would  accomplish  exactly  what 
we  do  not  need — extension  of  Federal 
control,  throug;h  either  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  or  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Office,  to  sales  of  intrastate  gas  and 
oU. 

Like  Governor  Edwards,  I  have  stated 
and  restated  that  I  am  imalterably  op- 
posed to  such  a  concept  for  two  impor- 
tant reasons.  One,  it  would  simply  be 
a  reapplication  and  a  repeat  perform- 
ance of  those  counterproductive  regu- 
latory methods  which  are  the  central 
cause  of  our  current  shortages  of  nat- 
ural gas;  and  two,  because  it  would  rob 
Louisiana  of  her  own  supplies  of  natural 
gas,  accumulated  over  the  last  20  years 
at  a  very  dear  price  by  Louisiana's 
citizens. 

During  this  period,  while  the  rest  of  the 
country  has  enjoyed  prices  for  natural 
gas  which  have  been  unrealistically  low, 
we  in  Louisiana  took  a  different  ap- 
proach. We  have  willingly  paid  the  fair 
market  value  for  our  gas,  and  by  paying 
these  premium  prices  have  built  up  a 
modest  intrastate  supply  which  is  the 
foundation  of  our  economic  well  being. 
We  have  invested  huge  sums  over  the  pe- 
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riod  of  time,  payinc  reaUstle  pHleB  tor  a 
natural  gas  system  wliieh  newtsoppUes 
lis  with  gas  for  which  we  are  bappy  to 
pay  50  or  60  cents  per  million  c\fbic  feet. 
We  viU  take  gas  at  50  or  60  or|70  cents 
every  day  of  the  week  in  prefejrence  to 
having  no  gas  at  25  coitB  pe^  ■lilUon 
cvMe  fed 

As  H.  L.  Mencken,  wit  and  satirist  ot 
the  1930's  put  it,  when  you  do  ^t  have 
«K>ugh  hats  for  an  the  heads,  yofi  do  not 
solve  the  problem  by  cutting  oljr  heads. 
You  solve  it  by  making  more  bat4  ^  want 
to  go  on  record  loud  and  clear:  Bx>body. 
but  nobody,  is  going  to  lop  the  l^ads  off 
Loiiisianians.  not  if  this  Senator  IJas  any- 
thing to  say  about  it.  T 

llie  idea  that  the  fundamental  errors 
at  policy  which  have  brought  ab^t  the 
current  gas  shortage  can  be  corrected  by 
robbing  my  State — and  other  |  States 
simUaily  situated — of  intrastate  Igas  in 
which  they  have  a  long-term,  ijrested, 
proprietary  interest  is  completejlr  un- 
tenable and  unacceptatde.  f 

A  seecDd  major  point  made  by  l^ver- 
nor  Edwards  was  that  it  is  the  f  reelcnter- 
prise  American  oil  and  gas  industi|sr  that 
has  proTided  this  Nation  with  fenergy 
costs  faa*  below  those  existing  ii^  other 
Western  industrial  countries,  ill  now 
shaekle  the  industry  with  a  ] 
Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Oorporati#i  de- 
signed to  take  over  the  role  of  ini^Ste  in- 
dtetry.  is  like  using  a  meat  eleaTv  on  a 
proWem  requiring  no  more  than  a  ^alpel. 
We  should  not  allow  our  free  enterprise 
sjrstera  to  be  chopped  to  pieces  hii  a  few 
uveiaeudooB  theoriticians  who  wa^  more 
to  undermine  the  basic  strengt^lof  the 
system  than  to  improve  on  it.         i| 

Ronia.  which  has  relied  exelusifely  on 
attb  a  boreaocratie  government 
tima,  is  bow  proposing  that 
oa  eumpaBies  eeme  in  and  help 
wcfis,  dereiop  their  reserves, 
reflnertes.  and  make  economic 
their  rag-tag  oil  iodustry.  O 
coald  not  be  foottA  enough  to 
prepwitcjous  tneOeiency  ot  the 
syBtCBB  at  the  very  tune  they 
raiCting  the  obvioos  superiority 

A  third  important  subject  on 
Governor  Edwards  spoke  and  on 
win  be  speaking  at  length  In 
weeks  ta  caaie  is  the  apparent  im< 
ness  of  some  other  States  and  somi 
regione  of  the  country  to  do 
sliare  in  aopplylnc  the  energy 
tbeeotaitry. 
It   seesK   that   those   who  eoiipIaiB 


resource  within  Its  bounds.  If  a  State  Is 

playing  the  role  of  an  obstructionist,  it 
would  seem  that  its  "fair  share"  of  what 
resources  are  available  should  be  less 
than  that  of  States  which  are  permlttiiw 
maximum  production  of  their  mineral 
resources  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
Nation. 

Exhibit  I 
Teamschift  or  CBS  Mocning   News.   Maxch 
7.    1974.    WrrH    Gov.    EDWuf    Enwutos    or 

liOriSIAKA 

I7EWSMA1T.  Oovemor,  I  Jnst  cant  Imnglne 
gas  lines  in  Louistena,  for  some  reason.  Are 
you  having  problems? 

n>wA>ss.  It  Is  rldlcnlous.  kvt  It?  We  are 
having  problems  Just  as  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tion Is,  In  some  areas  for  a  few  moooents  ol 
time,  maybe  two  or  three  days  a  week.  But, 
I  think  It  Is  going  to  ease  up  If  the  country 
would  address  itself  to  the  problem  and  get 
on  with  the  business  ot  producing  more  fuel. 

KKWSMAif.  Tou  don't  think  It  has  been 
a4ldreaaed  in  the  proper  way.  I  gather? 

^WAaos.  Oh,  of  course  not.  The  whole  sys- 
teiB.  in  my  Judgment,  for  the  past  two  years, 
has  bsea  coxinter-productlTC.  You  can't  pro- 
d\ic«  wie  drop  of  additional  gasoline  or  oil 
by  regulation  or  aUocatlon  of  priorities.  You 
iiave  to  go  to  the  other  end  of  the  pipeline 
where  it  la  produced.  The  system  that  has 
been  used  by  the  federal  goremment  damp- 
ens Incentives  for  prodtictiaai  of  additional 
oil. 

NrwBMAM.  What  Is  wrong  with  tl>e  sys- 
tem? Why  to  It 

BDWAaDSw  Two  things  are  wrong  with  it. 
FUwt,  it  iB  vn-AsMTlean  in  times  such  as 
vt.ese  to  allocate  and  to  ration  and  to  regu- 
late. It  la  un-American  because  It  run*  coun- 
ter to  the  system  that  made  this  conntry 
what  it  la:  the  free -enterprise  system.  It  is 
un-Ameiicmn  and  unproductive  because  peo- 
ple who  are  in  the  business  cannot  kie  ex- 
pected to  ^>end  huge  sums  of  money  to 
explore  reserves,  to  build  refineries,  to  do  all 
the  things  neccasary  to  stimulate  the  produc- 
tloo  of  oU  and,  therefore,  Increaae  the 
aavouBt  ot  supply. 

The  other  thing  la,  even  if  you  arc  going 
to  adopt  that  philosophy  as  the  American 
way,  which  I  don't,  certainly  this  vacillation 
that  you  have  lived  with  for  the  past  twelve 
caontha  creates  nothing  but  confixtam.  No 
ooc  knows  from  week  to  week  and  month  to 
month  what  Is  going  to  bappen,  whether  we 
are  going  to  have  rattontng,  whether  we  will 
continwe  with  this  regulation  or  that.  This 
confuatoa  Just  makes  it  imposBlble  foe  the 
industiy  to  address  itself  to  the  problem. 

Newsmav.  Of  coarse,  some  people  think 
the  Industry  haant  been  regulated  enough, 
that  tt  has  had  its  own  head  and  its  own 
way  too  atuch.  It  has  been  able  to  be  too 
arbttrary. 

Wen,  of  course,  that  belies  hks- 


NxwsifAif,  A  number  of  states,  unlike 
Louisiana,  don't  seesa  to  want  refineries  or 
offshore  rigs,  or  whatever.  There  was  a  vote 
in  New  Hampshire  at  a  town  meeting  where 
they  rejected  a  refinery.  Tou  consider  this 
not  a  realistie  attlttide? 

Edwards.  Absolutely.  It  is  a  kind  of  myopia 
that  Is  invading  the  whole  nation.  These 
same  people  are  tha  ones  who  are  going  to 
curse  the  loudest  in  lines  because  they  can't 
get  30#  gasoline.  Yet,  tbey  close  their  eyes 
to  the  realities  and  the  possibilities  of  the 
development  of  additional  reflneiles.  We 
need  twenty  additional  refineries,  with  a 
200.000- barrel -per -day  capacity.  Here,  this 
gentleman  wanted  to  build  one  and,  inci- 
dentally, our  stats  has  invited  him  to  coma 
to  Louisiana. 

Nkwsmam.  Mr.  Onassls? 
EDWAaos.  Yes.  On  the  grounds  that  these 
refineries  do  not  have  the  adverse  environ- 
mental consequences  that  people  believe 
they  have.  Second,  tbey  are  necessary.  Some- 
one has  to  find  the  crude.  Tou  cant  put  It 
in  an  automobile  as  It  comes  out  of  the 
ground.  The  point  I  n>ake.  however.  Is  that 
It  la  time  lor  the  rest  ot  the  nation  to  wake 
up  to  the  realities.  They  cannot  expect  Lou- 
isiana and  Oklahoma  and  Texas  to  deplete 
its  reserves,  build  the  refineries,  build  the 
pipelines,  take  all  the  enTironmental  con- 
sequences, whatever  they  are.  Tet,  everybody 
is  going  to  share  on  an  equal  basis.  Those 
happy  days  are  not  goiner  to  be  with  us  any 
longer  because  circumstances  Just  wont  per- 
mit It.  It  is  not  in  the  national  Interest. 

Newsmak.  Oovernor  Edwards,  docs  yoiir 
viewpoint  represent  a  vested  interest  in 
any  sense?  Not  only  is  the  oil  and  gas  indus- 
try a  major  backbone  of  the  economy  In  your 
state  but,  as  I  understand  It,  you  personally 
receive  some  royalties  from  oil  companies? 
Edwards.  Not  enough  to  color  my  judg- 
ment. I  receive  less  than  SliMX)  a  momth  in  oU 
royalties.  Even  if  It  were  a  mUIlon  dollars  a 
month,  I  do  have  a  vested  interest  In  this: 
It  is  an  Interest  in  my  country!  I  am  going 
to  suggest  to  you  that  not  only  the  economy 
of  our  country  but  the  security  of  our  country 
are  involved  in  additional  fuel. 

What  galls  me  is  that  this  country  has  a 
capacity  and  the  eapatoUity  and  ths  tech- 
mdogy  and  the  money  to  become  self-sulB- 
clsnt  if  the  rest  of  the  nation  did  what  other 
states  are  doing:  Louisiana.  Oklahoma  and 
Texas.  We  are  doing  our  share.  But,  you  can't 
have  people  on  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  sit- 
ting on  fifty  binton  barrels  of  oil  and  tm- 
measured  trillions  of  cubic  feet  of  gas.  Tet. 
they  are  running  artnind  with  tin  cups  ask- 
ing for  more  gasoline  at  30  cents  a  gallon, 
yet  refusing  to  allow  oil  and  gas  companies 
and  the  national  government  to  develop  the 
Atlantic  Sealx>ard. 

Fbr  five  years  we  sat  on  the  Alaskan  pipe- 
line which.  If  constructed  today,  would  be 
bringing  two  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day  Into 

» .^  w  .      ..w  .  - .  **••  country  whtcta  la  very  badly  needed.  This 

., *«▼  H  yeu  g«  b«ek  for  the  past  forty  years     unnsce«ary.  too  fast  spplkaitlon  of  environ- 
loudest  above  having  to  wait  in  l|ie  for     »*",  '^  f^  "^.^**!J!^5.'  '^*w  •**  ?fl     ««»*^  regulation.,  wbl2>  have  no  rea«>nablo 
«-«"-  —  often  theae  who  e|»p#e  any    ?^,^LJ^^  *''"1VpT"*»**°"'  ."TLJIf*     relatlonahlp    to    the    regulation    and    the 
•r  inereasteg  oivinenT     ^T^^k    .^T^L*^^?^*    ^°^1     aought-for  result,  just  cannot  be  continued. 


mm  all  means  el  inereasteg  our  fnergy 
aoniliw.  Tbey  are  agalnot  temsii 
of  superperts;  they  are  agataat 
fineries;  tbey  are  agaiiMt  tlie 
pipelkie;  they  are  opposed  to 
driUlBg:  they  are  acalnst  nuclear 
plants;  they  object  to  strip  mi 
eoal;  they  arc  acainst  aj 
everjrthing  except  to  *ate 
owoce  «f  ga*  aad  oU  which  Lsofciana. 
Texas,  OkJateooaa.  and  a  few  other  Itates 
can  prodnee.  It  wetdd  seen  to  am,  Mr. 
Preaadent,  that  it  might  be  eqalti|>le  in 
our  aHeeatton   procedures   amoni    the 


third  of  the  prtees  paid  by  people  in  the  rest 
of  the  wetld.  And  that  the  oU  and  gas  in- 
dustry la  responalMc  for  the  technology  and 
the  macmnes  and  the  saen  and  the  ctpsip- 
ment  that  made  it  pesslMe  te  dtvelep  ell 
reiiervee  for  less  than  anywlMre  in  the 
■Ix  tanadeed  feet  ef  water,  in  tke 
of  Africa,  er  la  the  lee  slop  as 
of  nerta  fct—ka  Tlili  particular  taduatry, 
wbea  U  was  net  Mgwletsd.  wae  delng  an 
eseeUeat  Job  of  bringing  oil  and  gaa  to  the 
Amertesn  people.  I  think,  if  given  more  laU- 
tude  aud  aotnc  certiinty  m  to  its  future, 
and  if  the  national  government  went  to  shale 
oil,  the  uae  ot  coei  where  it  is  avaUsbls.  ex- 
ploration on  tl)«  Atlantic  Seaboard  and  could 


SSTis^^bS^  lSSf«Tr^,jSS  ^*'     *'J^*'    "-   construcaon   of   the   AU.k«, 
zxaxe  IS  oeing  neipioi  in  prontfnr  the    pipeUne.  given  a  tag  time  of  a  couple  of 

Nation  reasonable  access  to  tlie  BJIneral     yesn,  we  would  be  aelf-suffldent  again. 


The  country  can  resolve  the  problem.  But, 
Louisiana  and  Texas  and  Oklahoma  cannot. 
We  are  now  furnishing  seventy  i>er  cent  of 
the  nation's  oil.  But,  we  cannot  do  that  for- 
ever and  we  are  not  going  to  do  It  forever, 
under  the  eondttlone  the  nettonel  gevera- 
ment  expects  us  to. 

MwmrnuAM.  Wa  juat  have  a  few  lecen*  left. 
Mt.  (WttUam)  aiman.  bead  of  the  Mdcial 
Energy  omce.  has  Indicated  that  tlw  gov- 
ernors are  not  dolag  thek'  jebe  in  ansae  states 
by  proper  allocation  or  qulck-enougk  alloca- 
tion. Are  they  falling  down  in  their  jespon- 
siblUtles? 

Edwasds.  Of  course  not.  We  dont  know 
from  one  day  to  the  next  what  they  want  us 
to  do.  Certainly  the  governors  of  the  oil  pro- 
doelng  states  are  doing  their  share.  We  are 
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producing  It  at  maxlmum-efBdent  rates, 
which  is  all  that  can  be  expected  of  us.  We 
ere  dividing  with  the  rest  of  tlie  country 
which  doesn't  want  to  produce  its  own  oil  or 
use  their  own  coal  or  go  to  shale  oU.  The 
people  who  have  caused  the  problems  are 
the  ones  who  now  want  us  to  do  more  than 
we  have  been  doing  for  thirty  years. 


AFRO-AMERICAN  HISTORY  WEEK 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  about 
1  year  ago,  I  cosponsored  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  Afro-Amer- 
ican History  Week,  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 56.  More  than  1  year  has  passed, 
and  no  action  has  been  taken. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  today  to  reaffirm 
my  support  for  this  measure,  I  expressed 
my  desire  to  see  action  taiken  in  a  letter 
to  Senator  Roman  Hhuska,  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Federal  Charters,  Holidays, 
and  Celebrations. 

Afro-American  history  is  a  discipline 
which  has  just  begun  to  be  compiled.  To 
demonstrate  my  point,  I  wish  to  place  in 
the  Record  a  list  of  the  accomplishments 
of  some  black  Oklahomans. 

Bear  in  mind,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
list  Is  comprised  of  Oklahomans,  only.  It 
is  a  short  list.  Space  will  not  allow  the 
complete  outline  of  aU  black  Okla- 
homans many  accomplishments.  Further, 
remember  that  this  list  must  be  multi- 
plied 50  times.  The  need  for  an  Afro- 
American  history  week  Is  therefore  obvi- 
ous. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  take  action  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  56,  and  thereby 
to  formally  honor  the  many  significant 
Afro-American  contributions  to  our  great 
American  heritage. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  list  of  accomplishments 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

OUTSTANOINO      BLACK      OIU.AHOMANS 

(The  following  brief  biographical  sketches 
are  not  meant  to  constitute  a  catalog  of 
Black  accomplishment;  rather,  they  are  a  rep- 
resentative sanq>llng  of  the  talented  and 
capable  Black  Oklahomans  who  have  achieved 
national  and  sometimes  international  suc- 
cess, and  renown,  for  themselves  and  brought 
credit  to  all  Oklahomans) . 

■OUCATIOK 

Dr.  BUlard  A.  Bowen 

Dr.  Bowen  was  bom  In  Oklahoma  City  In 
1911.  He  graduated  from  the  Old  Douglass 
High  School  and  was  awarded  a  scholarship  to 
Langstoa  University  and  later  to  WUberforce, 
where  he  earned  his  bachelor's  degree.  Later, 
he  obtained  his  master's  degree  and  his  Doc- 
tor <^  PhUoBophy  (Ph.  D.)  from  Ohio  State 
University. 

Dr.  Bowen's  eiperlence  In  the  field  of  edu- 
cation has  been  wide.  He  was  an  instructor. 
Dean  of  Men,  and  Director  of  Student  Per- 
sonnel at  Langston;  a  professor  and  registrar 
at  Port  Valley  State  College  in  Georgia; 
Chairman  of  tha  School  of  Bducatlon  at 
Tennessee  Agricultural  and  Industrial  State 
University,  presently  he  Is  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  AtlanU  Public  Schools  In 
Georgia. 

Listed — Zjeaders  In  Education,  Who's  Who 
In  Colored  America,  and  Who's  Who  in  Ameri- 
can Education. 


icTTSx: 
Earl  Grant 

Mr.  Grant  was  bom  in  Idabel,  one  of  12 
children  of  Bev.  J.  O.  Grant.  He  started  play- 
ing the  piano  and  organ  at  the  age  ot  tour 
during  his  fathers  church  service. 

Accomplishments:  He  won  National  fame 
while  playing  at  the  Plgalle  Club  in  Los  An- 
geles. He  performed  in  the  United  States, 
Japan,  Australia,  Europe,  Mexico  and  Can- 
ada. EWrlng  his  career,  Grant  appeared  in 
such  movies  as  "Tender  Is  the  Night,"  "Imi- 
tation of  Life,"  and  "Tokyo  Night." 

AST 

John  Wesley  Arterbery 
Bom  in  Texas  and  educated  In  CMtlahoma — 
Langston.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Accomplishments:  Received  the  Letzlser 
Medal  as  the  most  outstanding  art  student 
for  1955-56  whUe  at  Okla.  City.  He  has 
exhibited  his  work  very  widely  throughout 
the  United  States  and  is  well  known  in  art 
circles.  He  Is  listed  in  American  Negro  Art 
and  famous  Negroes  past  and  present. 
Jack  Jordan 

Like  Mr.  Arterbery,  Jack  was  bom  In  Texas 
and  educated  In  Oklahoma — Ardmore's  Doug- 
lass High  School,  Langston  Univ.  and  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma. 

Accomplishments:  Mr.  Jordan  specializes 
in  scuplture  and  has  exhibited  his  work  in 
ttiree  countries  and  twenty-four  states.  He 
has  received  more  than  thirty  awards  for  his 
creations.  He  has  been  included  in  numerous 
books  on  outstanding  Black  artists  and  also 
in  Who's  Who  in  American  Education 

BT7SZKESS 

Jesse  B.  Blayton 

Mr.  Blayton  was  bom  In  Harden.  Okla- 
homa. Attended  Langston  University,  LX3. 
University,  Chicago,  CPA  American  Ext. 
School  of  Law. 

Accomplishments:  Co-founder  of  Mutual 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan,  Atlanta.  Georgia, 
and  president  since  1956.  President  J.  B.  Blay- 
ton and  Company,  CPA,  Director  of  Citizens 
Trust  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  In 
1961  he  was  named  the  most  outstanding 
Alumnus  of  Langston  University,  Listed  in 
Who's  Who  in  America. 

SPOHTS 

Marques  Haynes 

Mr.  Haynes  Is  a  native  of  Sand  Springs, 
Okla.  Attended  Langston  University  and 
Booker  T.  Washington  High  Schocd.  After 
Ccrflege,  Iilr.  Haynes  played  for  the  ic^ws^s 
City  Stars  Basketball  Team,  a  farm  team  for 
the  famous  Harlem  Globe  Trotters. 

He  later  organised  his  own  team,  TTte  Magi- 
cian*. The  Magicians  have  played  an  over  the 
world  and  have  gained  the  respect  of  Athletes 
everywhere  for  their  skill  on  the  cotirt.  as 
well  as  their  showmanship.  He  travels  more 
than  55,000  miles  a  year,  but  he  stiU  fiends 
a  part  of  his  off-season  in  Oklahoma. 

Pr«itiee-0«tJft 

Oklahoma  City — home  town.  Attended 
Page  Elementary  School,  Douglass  High 
School,  Oklahoma  University. 

Accomplishments:  First  Black  to  end  the 
all-white  team  at  O.U.  Played  with  the  Cleve- 
land Browns,  St.  Louis  Cardinals,  All  Amer- 
ican Squad  Assistant  Football  Coach  at  the 
University. of  Mlsaourl.  and  Chief  Scout  for 
that  team. 

mSTOKT 

John  Hope  Franklin 

Mr.  Franklin  was  bom  Is  Rentlesville,  a 
small,  all  Black  town  in  eastern  C»:lahoma. 
Attended  Washington  High  School  tn  Tulsa, 
Flsk  Unlveratty,  Harvard  Untveratty. 

Aooomplishments;  He  taught  at  Har\'ard, 
Howard  University  in  Washington,  at  Brook- 
lyn College.  Cambridge  England,  University 


of  Chicago.  In  addition  to  teaching  and  writ- 
ing. Dr.  Franklin  lectures  all  over  the  world, 
"from  Southeast  Asia  to  Salzburg.  Austria." 
according  to  Life  Magazine.  Dr.  Franklin  is 
a  prolific  writer.  He  has  ten  books  to  his 
credit,  including  the  well-known  "From 
Slavery  to  Freedom."  Dr.  Franklin  himself  is 
generally  considered  to  be  one  ot  the  fore- 
most American  historians. 
ixrzxATtrxz 
Ralph  Ellison 

Mr.  Ellison  was  bom  in  Okla  City.  After 
dropping  out  of  high  school,  he  attended 
Tu^tegee  Institute  in  Alabama. 

Accomplishments:  Published  several  short 
stories  and  essays  in  various  Journals  and 
popiUar  magazines.  His  first  l)ook.  Invisible 
man,  won  the  National  Book  Award,  the 
Busswurm  Awards-1953,  and  the  National 
News  Publishers  Award  1954.  Mr.  Ellison  re- 
ceived the  Medal  of  Freedom  from  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Jcdmson  and  the  Chevalier 
Ordre  Arts  et  Lettres  from  the  French  gov- 
ernment for  bis  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  world.  He  has  taught  in  a  num- 
ber of  universities  in  Etirope  and  the  United 
States.  He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Camegje 
Cotnmission  on  Educational  Television.  He 
is  a  Fellow  in  the  National  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  and  SilUman  College,  Yale 
University. 

OTSEB    OUTSTAlrOtNG    BI.ACK    OKI.AHO)CAirS 

There  are  numerous  other  Blacks  who  lived 
In  Oklahoma  that  have  played  an  important 
role  in  helping  to  bring  about  better  race 
relations  in  education,  employment,  housing, 
voting  ri^ts,  and  many  other  areas,  to  men- 
tion a  few : 

The  Late  Roscoe  Dungee,  Black  Dispatch, 
Okla.  City. 

The  Late  Amos  T.  Hall.  Attomev.  Ttilsa. 

The  Late  Ben  H.  Hill.  Minister.  Tulsa. 

The  Late  H.  W.  Williams,  Dentist.  IdaboL 

Ada  Lois  Fisher,  Chickasha,  Okla. 

The  Late  George  McLaurln,  CScla.  City. 

J.  J.  Sunmons.  OU,  Muskogee. 

F.  D.  Moon,  Educator,  Okla.  City. 

The  Late  I.  W.  Lane,  former  Mayor,  of  Red 
Bird.  Okla. 

A.  C.  Hamlin,  first  Black  to  serve  in  the 
State  Legislature. 

Luciou^  Selmon.  Eufaula.  Okla.  .  .  .  placed 
EufauU  in  the  UmeUght— O.  V.  Football.  AU- 
Amerlcan  Guard. 

The  Late  B.  c.  Franklin,  attorney.  Tulsa. 


PUBLIC    PARTICIPATION    IN 
FEDERAL  FORM  REVIEW 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 21,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  made  progress  in  providing  pub- 
lic access  to  information  and  public  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  the  review  of 
questionnaires  proposed  by  Federal 
agencies. 

Ptirsuant  to  the  Ped«Td  Reports  Act 
of  1942,  OMB  is  responsible  for  review- 
ing all  executive  branch  department  and 
agency  requests  for  information  from 
10  or  more  firms  or  individuals. 

Until  late  year,  the  OMB  also  had  re- 
sponsibility for  the  review  of  requests 
from  Independent  regulatory  agencies. 
Howe>'er,  the  Hart  amendment  to  the 
Alaskan  pip^ine  hlU.  Public  Law  93- 
153,  removed  OMB's  c<Hitrol  and  placed 
an  advisory  review  function  for  inde- 
pendent regulator)'  agency  requests  in 
the  Omeral  Accounting  Office. 

On  February  9,  Fred  Malek,  Deputy 
Director  of  the  OfBoe  of  Management 
and  Budget,  testified  before  the  Qovem- 
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ment     Operations     Subcommitt 
Budgetin^r,  Management,  and  Ex| 
tures  regarding   the  Federal  Ac 
Committee  Act  Public  Law  92-46 
discussed  tlie  need  for  participat| 
I^ederal  form  review  by  small  bv 
men  and  others  who  are  not  repre 
by    the   Business   Advisory   Con 
Federal  reports.  It  is  an  OMB  big 
ness  advisory  committee  which  p| 
major  role  in  the  clearance  of  ms 
the  requests  for  information. 

At  that  hearing,  Mr.  Malek  an| 
Roye  Lowry,  clearance  oCBcer  of 
assured  me  that  steps  would  be 
to  insure  that  small  business  would 
an   opportunity    to    participate 
forms  clearance  procedure. 

On  February  21,  the  Office  of  Ma 
mmt  and  Budget  began  pubL 
daily  list  of  "requests  for  clearance  ^ 
ports"  in  the  Federal  Register.  Put 
tion  will  go  a  long  way  to  help 
viduals,  particularly  small  busine 
participate  in  formulation  of  que 
naires  which  they  are  required  to  fll 
previously  without  timely  opportt 
comment  on  the  need  for  collectic 
additional  information  from  some 
the  burden  of  the  request,  the  ne 
the  information,  or  the  availability  i 
data. 

Publication  of  the  daily  list  in  the  fed- 
eral Register  facilitates  participatio  ,  by 
small  businessmen,  farmers,  emplo  ees, 
and  others  in  an  important  proces  i  of 
Government.  I  urge  interested  partii  s  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  on- 
sent  to  print  in  the  Record  the  list  of  re- 
quests for  clearance  which  have  appe  red 
In  the  Federal  Register  under  the  lew 
policy  thus  far. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  i  rlnt 
In  the  Record  the  announcement  ol  the 
March  14  meeting  of  the  Business  1  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Federal  reports,!  the 
high-level,  big-business  advisory  (  )m- 
mittee  which  advises  OMB  on  Fe<  sral 
forms,  and  which  does  not  include  i  its 
membership  representatives  of  many  »er- 
sons  who  have  as  much  interest  in  :ol- 
lectlon  of  information  by  Federal  aj  en- 
cies  as  large  corporaticms  do. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mat  rial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Re(  )rd, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Federal  Register,  Vol.  39,  No.  J6, 
Feb.  21,  1974J 
OmcE  or  Management  and  Budget-  • 
RcqiTEBT  rou  Clxakance  of  Rxfosti 
The  following   Is   a   list   of   request     for 
clearance  of  r^xMta  Intended  for  uae  li   col- 
lecting   Information    from    the    publK    re- 
ceived  by   the   Office   of   Management   and 
Budget  on  February  16,  1974  (44  USC  3  09). 
The  list  includes  the  title  of  each  re<  nest 
received;  the  name  of  the  agency  spona  ring 
the  propoeed  collection  of  Information    the 
agency  form  number,  if  applicable;  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  information  Is    )ro- 
poeed  to  be  collected;   the  name  of  thi    re- 
viewer or  reviewing  division  within  OMB  and 
an  indication  of  who  will  be  the  reeponc  ints 
to  the  proposed  collection. 

The  symbol  (x)  Identifies  proposals  w  ilch 
appear  to  raise  no  significant  issue,  an(  are 
to  be  i4>proved  after  brief  notice  through  this 
release. 

Further  Information  about  the  Item  on 
this  Dally  List  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Clearance  Office,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Washington,  O.C.  30608  (202-  195- 
4629). 


NEW  rOBMS 

Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 

Welfare 
Health    Resources    Administration:    Con- 
necticut    Ambulatory     Care     Study,     Form 
HRABHSRE  0115,   Single  time,  Ellett,  Cbn- 
necticut  physicans. 

Social  Security  Administration:  SSI  Re- 
ferral Notice,  Form  SSA-L  8060,  Occasional, 
Caywood,  Business  firms,  government  agen- 
cies. 

Small  Business  Administration 
Group  Application  Form  Loan  Develop- 
ment: Group  Application,  Form  State  De- 
velopment :  Forms  502,  Parts  I  &  n,  502A  and 
601;  Occasional,  Caywood  Business  firms  re- 
questing assistance. 

Group  Application  for  Lease  Guarantee — 
Part  I;  Group  Application  for  Lease  Guar- 
antee— Part  II;  Group  Application  for  Lease 
Guarantee — Part  III:  Forms  800,  800a,  800b, 
Occasional,  Caywood,  Individuals  requesting 
assistance. 

Application  for  Surety  Bond  Guarantee 
Assistance:  Form  994;  Occasional,  Lowry, 
Business  firms  requesting  assistance. 

License  Application,  Instructions,  Per- 
sonal History  Statement,  Amendments  to 
Application:  Form  SBA  415,  416A,  415B,  and 
415C,  Occasional,  Lowry,  Venture  capitalists. 
Size  Status  Declaration:  Form  SBA  480, 
Occasional,  Lowry,  Small  bvislnesses. 

Minority  Vendor  Profile  Request  Form: 
Form  SBA  1024,  Occasional,  Sunderhauf/ 
Lowry.  Large  private  sector  firms. 

Application  for  Certificate  of  Competency: 
Form  SBA  74.  74A  and  74B,  Single  time, 
Lowry,  Small  business  concerns. 

Application  for  Mem'^ership  in  Small 
Business  Production  or  Retearch  and  Devel- 
opment Pool:  Form  SBA  419,  Occasional, 
Caywood/Welner,  Small  business  com- 
munity. 

Investigative  Inquiry  for  Small  Business 

Investment  Co.  Applicants:   Form  SBA  416 

(E),    Single    time,    EGGD/Lowry,    Federal, 

state,  and  local   law  enforcement  agencies. 

Questionnaire  to  Selected  Lessees  of  the 

Lease  Guarantee  Program:  Form ,  Single 

time,     EGGD/Caywood,     Lessees     of     lease 
guarantee  program. 

REVISIONS 

Small  Business  Administration 
Compliance  Report:   Form  SBA  707,  An- 
nual, Sunderhauf/Lowry,  Small  businesses. 
Veterant  Administration 
Serviceman's  Application  'or  Program  of 
Education  or  Training:  Form  22-1990a,  Oc- 
casional, Caywood,  Servicemen. 

Employment  Assistance  Questionnaire 
(Vietnam  Era  Service-Connected  Disabled 
Veterans):  Form  22-86721E  (NR),  Single 
time,  CVAD,  Veterans. 

EXTENSIONS 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service 
Notice  to  Mediation  Agencies:  Form  FMCS 
F-7,  Occasional,  Evlnger  (x).  Labor-manage- 
ment. 

Velma  N.  Bau>win, 
Assistant  to  the  Director 

for  Administration. 
[  FR  Doc.74-4228  Filed  2-30-74;  8 :  45  am  ] 

(From  the  Federal  Register,  Vol.  89,  No.  37, 

Feb.  22, 1974] 

Office  or  Management  and  Buocet— Cuub- 

ANCE  or  Reports 

LIST    or    RBQrrESTS 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  requests  for  clear- 
ance of  reports  intended  for  use  in  collecting 
information  from  the  public  received  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  on  Febru- 
ary 19,  1974.  (44  USC  3609).  The  purpose  of 
publishing  this  list  in  the  Fedeeal  Recbbtbe 
is  to  Inform  the  public. 

The  list  includes  the  title  of  each  request 
received;  the  name  of  the  agency  sponsoring 
the  proposed  collection  of  information;  th« 


agency  form  number.  If  applicable;  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  Information  is  pro- 
posed to  be  collected;  the  name  of  the  re- 
viewer or  reviewing  division  within  OMB,  and 
an  indication  of  who  will  be  the  respondents 
to  the  propoeed  collection. 

The  symbol  (x)  identifies  proposals  which 
appear  to  raise  no  significant  Issues,  and  are 
to  be  approved  after  brief  notice  through  this 
release. 

Further  information  about  the  items  on 
this  Dally  List  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Clearance  Office,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Washington,  D.C.  20503  (202-396- 
4629). 

NEW    FORMS 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Economic  Research  Service,  Rappahannock 

County  Land  Ownership  Siurvey,  Form ; 

single  time;  Foster/ Planchon;  owners  of  land 
In  county. 

Statistical      Reporting     Service,      Wheat 

Variety  Survey — 1974,  Form ;  single  time; 

Lowry;  wheat  farmers. 

Department  of  Commerce 

Economic     Development     Administration, 
Validation  Survey  for  Industry  Innovation  In 
Municipal  Market,  Form  ED  729;  single  time; 
Ellett;  local  public  purchasing  officials. 
Small  Business  Administration 

Contractor  Compliance  Data,  Form  SBA 
601  C;  single  time;  Sunderhauf/Lowry;  fed- 
erally-assisted contractors  over  $10,000. 

Financial  Statement  of  Debtor,  Form  SBA 
770;  occasional,  small  business  borrowers. 

Financial  Statement,  Form  SBA  362;  occa- 
sional; Caywood;  small  business  borrowers. 

REVISIONS 

Department  of  Commerce 
Economic     Development     Admlnlstiution, 
Emplojrment  and  Remuneration  of  Expedit- 
ers,   Form   ED    100;    Occasional;    Lowry;    all 
applicants  for  EDA  financial  assistance. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 

Welfare 
Center   for   Disease   Control,   TubercvUosls 
Hospital  Bed  Census,  Form  CDC  6.6;  Annual; 
Evlnger;  hospitals  with  beds  for  tuberculosis 
patients. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration 

Traveler  Survey,  Form ;  Single  time; 

Foster;  travelers. 

Veterans'  Administration 
Certification  of  Delivery  of  Advance  Pay- 
ment and  Enrollment.  Form  22-1999v;  occa- 
sional; Caywood;  Certifying  official. 

EXTENSIONS 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 
Housing  Production  and  Mortgage  Credit, 
Requisition  of  Funds  Applicable  to  College 
Housing    Program — Related    Forms,    Forms 
4300,    4300A,    4301,    4302,    4304;     occasion; 
CVAD;  educational  Institutions. 
Department  of  tabor 
Employment    Standards,    Administration, 
Application  for  a  Certificate  to  Employ  Full- 
Tlme  Students  in  a  Retail  or  Service  Estab- 
lishment, Form  WH-200;   Occasion;   Evlnger 
(e)  ;  business  firms. 

Application  for  a  Certificate  to  Employ 
FuU-Tlme  Students  at  Special  Minimum 
Wages  m  Agriculture,  Form  WM  267;  occa- 
sion; Evlnger  (x);  farms. 

Pimxip  D.  Larsen, 
Budget  and  Management  Offlaer. 
[FR  Doc.  74-4291  Filed  2-21-74;  8:46  am] 

[From  the  Federal  Register,  Vol.  39,  No.  38, 

Feb.  36,  1974] 

Office  or  Management  and  Bttdoit — 

Clearance  or  Reports 

LIST  or  REQtnESTS 

The  following  is  a  list  of  requests  for  clear- 
ance of  reports  Intended  for  use  in  collect- 
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Ing  Information  from  the  public  received  by 
the  Office  o<  Management  and  Budget  on 
Febrxury  20,  1974.  (44  USC  3509)  The  pur- 
poae  of  publishing  this  list  In  the  Federal 
Ileglgter  la  to  Inform  the  public. 

The  list  Includes  the  title  of  each  request 
received;  the  name  of  the  agency  sponsoring 
the  proposed  collection  of  an  Information; 
the  agency  form  numijer.  If  applicable;  the 
frequency  with  which  the  Information  Is 
proposed  to  be  collected;  the  name  of  the 
reviewer  or  reviewing  division  within  OMB, 
and  an  indication  of  who  will  be  the  re- 
spondents to  the  proposed  collection. 

The  symbol  (x)  Identifies  proposals  which 
appear  to  raise  no  significant  Issues,  and  are 
to  be  approved  after  brief  notice  through 
this  release. 

Further  Information  about  the  Items  on 
this  Dally  List  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Clearance  Office,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Washington,  D.C.  20603  (202-395- 
4529). 

NEW    FORMS 

Department  of  Agriculture 
Sou    Conservation    Service:    Conservation 
Plan  of  Operations — RECP  Program:  Forms 
SCS-CONS-ll:     SCS-CONS-12;     Occasional; 
Lowry;  Farm  Owners/ Operattw. 

Department  of  Commerce 
Bureau  of  East- West  Trade :  Ferrous  Scrap 
"Ship-Breaking" — Reporting     Requirement : 
Form   EAR   377.4A(d);    Monthly;    Caywood; 
Business  firms. 

Federal  Energy  Administration 
Bequest    for    Data    on    Coal    Conversion: 
Form;  Single  time;  Lowry;  Electric  utilities. 

REVISIONS 

Department  of  Commerce 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  Current  Sales  and 
Credit  Report — ^Multi-unit  Firm:  Form  BUS 
87P;  Annual;  Welner;  Retail  business  firm 
which  operate  11  or  more  retail  estab. 

Current  Sales  and  Credit  Report:  Form 
BUS  60P;  Annual;  Welner;  Retail  business 
firm  which  operate  10  or  less  retail  establish, 
ments. 

Current  Service  Trade  Report:  Vorca  BUS 
SOP;  Annual;  Welner;  Service  business  firm. 
Department  of  Commerce 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  Current  Service 
Trade  Rqwrt:  Form  BUS  SOP;  Annual; 
Welner;  Service  business  firm. 

EXTENSIONS 

Department  of  Commerce 
Economic  Development  Administration : 
Application  for  Assistance  from  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  to  Finance  Pub- 
lic Works  Impact  Projects:  Form  ED  101- 
PWIP;  Occasional:  Evlnger  (x). 

Application  for  Assistance  from  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  to 
Finance  Public  Works  and  Development  Fa- 
cilities;  Form  ED  101;   Occasional;  Evlnger 

(x). 

Department  of  State 

Preliminary  Questionnaire  to  Determine 
Immigrant  Status;  Form  F3  497;  Occasional; 
Evlnger  (x). 

Biographic  Data  for  Visa  Purposes:  Form 
DSP  70;  Occasional;  Evlnger  (x). 

Pbilxp  D.  Larsen, 
Budget  und  Management  Officer, 
[FR  Doc.  74-4396  Filed  2-22-74;  S:46  am] 

[From  the  Federal  Register,  Vol.  39,  No.  39, 

February  26,  1974] 
Office    of    Management    and    Budget — Re- 
quests raa,  Clearance  or  Reports 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  requests  for 
clearance  of  reports  Intended  for  use  In  col- 
lecting Information  from  the  public  received 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  on 
February  21.  1974.  (44  USC  3509)  The  purpose 
of  publishing  this  list  in  the  Federal  Register 
Is  to  Inform  the  public. 


The  list  includes  the  title  of  each  request 
received;  the  name  of  the  agency  sponsoring 
the  projKJsed  collection  of  information;  the 
agency  form  ntunber,  if  applicable;  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  Information  is  pro- 
posed to  be  collected;  the  name  of  the 
reviewer  or  reviewing  division  within  OMB, 
and  sm  indication  of  who  will  be  the  respond- 
ents to  the  proposed  collection. 

The  symbol  (x)  identifies  proposals  which 
appear  to  raise  no  significant  issues,  and  are 
to  be  improved  after  brief  notice  through 
this  release. 

Further  Information  about  the  items  on 
this  Daily  List  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Clearance  Office,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Washington,  D.C.  20603  (202-395- 
4529). 

NEW  FORMS 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Economic  Research  Service:  An  Evaluation 
of  Public  Transportation  Policies  Affecting 

Agriculture  (Proposed  Contract),  Form , 

Slngletime  NRD/ESD/Foster,  Receivers  and 
truckers  of  perishable  foods. 

Statistical  Reporting  Service:  Colorado  Re- 
sponse Evaluation  in  List  Development  and 

Maintenance,  Form ,  Slngletime,  Wann, 

Cattle  producere. 

Department  of  Defense 

Departmental:     Training    and    Education 

Questionnaire,  Form ,  Slngletime,  NSD/ 

Planchon,  Individuals. 

Department  of  Labor 

Employment  Standards  Administration: 
Definition  of  Workfore  Analysis  for  41  CFR, 

Parts  60-2  and  60-60,  Form ,  Occasional, 

EGG/Sunderhauf/Lowry,  Federal  contrac- 
tors, except  construction,  with  50  or  more 
employees  and  contract  of  $60,000  or  more. 

REVISIONS 

Cost  Of  Living  Council 
Income  and  Expense  Analysis  for  Hospital 
and  other  Institutional  Health  Service  Pro- 
viders with  Accompanying  SchediUe,  Forms 
CLC  52  and  Schedule  A,  Quarterly,  Hulett, 
Hospitals  and  nursing  homes. 

EXTENSIONS 

Department  of  Agriculture 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service:   Receipt  and 
Distribution  of  Donated  Commodities,  Forms 
FNS  155,  Monthly,  Lowry,  State  distributing 
agencies. 

Department  of  Defense 
Department  of  the  Army:  Application  for 
Walter  Reed  Army  Institute  of  Nursing,  Form 
DA  3494,  Occasional,  Lowry,  Individuals. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment 
Housing  Production  and  Mortgage  Credit: 
Application  for  Project  Mortgage  Insurance — 
Nonprofit  Hospital,  Section  242,  Form  FHA 
2013,  Occasional,  Evlnger   (x). 

Contractor's  Requisition  for  Payment  of 
Construction  Costs  of  Section  242,  FHA 
Mortgage  Insured  Nonprofit  Ho^ltal,  Form 
FHA  2448,  Occasional,  Evlnger  (x). 

Phillip  D.  Larsok, 
Budget  and  Managem.ent  Office. 
[FR  Doc.74-4637  Filed  2-26-74;S:45  am] 

[From  the  Federal  Register,  Vol.  39,  No.  40 — 

Feb.   27.   1974] 
Office    op    Management    and    Budget — Re- 

qt7ests    for    clearance    of    information 

Reports 

LISTING 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  requests  for 
clearance  of  reports  Intended  for  use  In 
collecting  Information  from  the  public  re- 
ceived by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  on  February  22, 1974.  (44  VS.C.  S509.) 
The  piupose  of  publishing  this  list  in  the 
Federal  Register  is  to  Inform  the  public. 

The  list  includes  the  title  of  each  req\iest 
received;  the  name  of  the  agency  sponsor- 


ing the  prapoeei  collection  <^  Information; 
the  agency  form  number,  if  applicable;  the 
frequency  with  which  the  information  Is  pro- 
posed to  be  collected;  the  name  of  the  re- 
viewer or  reviewing  division  within  OMB,  and 
an  indication  of  who  will  be  the  respondents 
to  the  proposed  collection. 

The  symbol  (x)  Identifies  proposals  which 
appear  to  raise  no  significant  issues,  and  are 
to  be  approved  after  brief  notice  through  this 
release. 

Further  Information  about  the  Items  on 
this  Daily  List  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Clearance  Office,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Washington,  D.C.  20503  (202-396- 
4529). 

NEW    FORMS 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration 
Computer  Data  Communications  Question- 
naire; Form ;  single  time;  IS;  data  com- 
munications professionals. 

Department  of  Transportation 
V.S.  Coast  Guard;  Nationwide  Boating  Sur- 
vey;   Form ;    single  time;    EGG/ Wann  • 

Lowry;  individuals. 

REVISIONS 

Department  of  Agriculture 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Serv- 
ice;   Regulations — Viruses,    Serums,    Toxln.s. 
and  Analogous  Products;  Pwm ;  occa- 
sional; Lowry;  biologies  producers. 

Agricultural   Stabilization   and   Conserva- 
tion Service;  Notice  of  Commodity  Availabil- 
ity (For  Voluntary  Relief  Agencies);  Form 
CCC  612  (MP);  Occasional;  Evlnger;  volun- 
-  tary  agencies. 

Department  of  the  Interior 
Buresi   of   Mines;    Magnesium;    Form   6- 
1081-A;  Annual;  welner;  consumers  of  mag- 
nesium metal. 

EXTENSIONS 

Department  of  Agriculture 
Agricultural    Marketing   Service;    Regula- 
tion  Governing  the   Importation  of  Dates; 

Form ;  occasion;  Evlnger;  Importers  and 

users  of  dates  for  processing. 

Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare 

Social  Security  Administration:  General 
Authorization  for  Medical  Information;  Form 
SSA827B;  occasional;  Evlnger  (x). 

Claimant's  Authorization  to  Attending 
Physician;  Form  SSA  827A;  occasional 
Evlnger  (x). 

Outpatient  Physical  Therapy  Provider 
Statement  of  Reimbursable  Cost;  Form  SSA 
2088;  annual;  Evlnger  (x). 

Department  of  Transportation 

Federal  Highway  Administration;  Survey 
of  Bus  Riders  (Opinion  Survey  to  Evaluate 
New  Bus  Stop  Signs  in  Philadelphia);  Form 

;  Single  time;  Foster;  riders  of  Walnut  & 

Chestnut  St.  buses  In  PhUadelphla. 

Contractors  Qualifications  and  Informa- 
tion; Form  PR  60;  occasional:  Evlnger  (x). 

State  Highway  Department  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Construction  Summary — Equal  Op- 

p<M-tvmlty   Compliance   Review;    Form ; 

occasional;  Evlnger  (x). 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Prequall- 
fication  of  Federal  Aid  Highway  Construction 
and  Subcontractors  ^eclfic  Equal  Employ- 
ment  Opportunity   Responi^es — Federal    Aid 

Highway   Construction  Project;   Form ; 

occasional;  Evlnger  (x). 

Federal -Aid  Highway  Construction  Con- 
tractors Monthly  EO  Report;  Form  PR  1391; 
occasional;  Evlnger  (x). 

Federal  Aid  Highway  Construction  Sum- 
mary of  Employment  Data  (Including  Minor- 
ity Breakdown  for  all  Federal  Highway  Proj- 
ects for  Month  ending  Jtily  31,  19..;  Form 
PR  1392;  annual;  Evlnger  (x). 

Phillip  D.  Larsen, 
Budget  and  Management  Officer. 
[FR  Doc.  74-474  Filed  2-26-74;  S:45  amj 
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this 

;  on 

the 
and 


The  following  Is  a  list  of  requests  tot 
ance  of  reports  Intended  for  \ise  in  colllctlng 
information  from  the  public  received  1  ;  the 
Offlce  of  Management  and  Budget  on  I  sbru- 
ary  25.  1974.  (44  USC  3509)  The  purp  ee  of 
publishing  this  list  in  the  Federal  R4  (ister 
is  to  inform  the  public. 

The  list  includes  the  title  of  each  rAjuest 
received;  the  name  of  the  agency  spoa  aring 
the  proposed  collection  of  Informatioi  ;  the 
agency  form  number.  If  applicable;  tb     fre 
quency  with  which  the  Information  ii 
posed  to  be  collected;  the  name  of  t: 
viewer   or   reviewing   division   within 
and  an  indication  of  who  will  be  the  res^nd- 
ents  to  the  proposed  collection. 

TTie  symbol  (x)  identifies  pro]^oeals  ^ich 
appear  to  raise  no  significant  Issues,  ar  1  are 
to  be  approved  after  brief  notice  throug: 
release. 

Further  information  about  the  Ite: 
this  Dally  List  may  be  obtained  fron 
Clearance  Offlce,  Offlce  of  Management 
Budget,   Washington,    D.C.    20503    (202|39S- 
4529). 

NTW  poaMs 
DejMTtment  of  Commerce 

Bureau  of  the  Census,  Letters  to  nonlgov- 
emment  sources  of  "Farm"  Operation!  Not 
Likely  to  be  Included  as  Farms  in  Adn  inls 
tratlve  Records  of  Farm  Operator  Addr  sses 
Form  74-A22  (LI)  (Ln),  Single  time,  L  wry. 
Organizations  holding  lists  of  atypical  Farm 
operations. 

Department  of  Health,  Education. 
Welfare 

Center  for  Disease  Control,  Irritant 
of  Industrial  Chemicals:  Formaldehyde 
Acetone,    Form    CDCTB    0207,    Single 
Saiett,  Workers  exposed  to  Industrial  c 
Icals. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 

Development 

Housing    Management,    Report    on   fcnlt 

AvailabUlty.    Form    HUD   51230,   Occasl  inal, 

CVAD/Sunderhauf,   Local   housing  aut  lorl- 

tles. 

Offlce  of  Policy  Development  and  Reeeftrch 
Jacksonville  Special  Study,  Form  — ,  8  ogle 
time,  Sunderbauf/CVA,  Individuals. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Response  Cards  from  Nuclear  OrganlzaBons, 
Form  — ,  Single  time,  Ellett/ Foster,  Pibllc 
&  investor-owned  utilities. 


a  A 


Ejects 
and 
ime, 
lem- 


None. 


Revisions 


EXTENSIONS 


Department  of  Justice 
Immigration   and  Naturalization 
Application  for   Special   Certlfcate   of 
urallzatlon  to  Obtain  Recognition  as  a 
zen  of  the  n.S.   by  a  Foreign  State, 
N-677,  Occasional,  Evlnger  (z). 

Application  for  Advance  Permissicm  t< 
ter    as    Nonimmigreoit,    Form    1-192, 
Bional,  Evlnger  (z). 

Application  for  Stay  of  Deportation, 
1-240,  Occasional,  Evlnger  (z). 

Philip  D.  Laksen, 

Budget  and  Management 

(FR  Doc.  74-4834  FUed  2-27-74;  8:45 


Offlc  T. 


Gaoss  Natxonai.  PmoDxrcT  Data 

iMPBOVEMBirr  PlOJECT 
NOTICE  OP  CHANCE  OP  PCTBLIC  MEETING 

Notice    at    public  meeting  for  the  ( 
National  Product  Data  Improvement 
appearing  on  page   6784,  Vol.  39,  No. 
the  Feoekai.  Recibtex  dated  February  22. 
has   been   changed   from   March   4,    197 


Sei  'ice: 
>Iat- 
ati- 
orm 

En- 
(  cca- 

orm 


1 


ross 


Prfject 

of 

1974 

to 


Maroh  la,  1974  In  room  10104.  New  EzecuUve 
Offlce  Building  at  9:48  ajn. 

Phillip  D.  Larsen, 
Budget  and  Management  Officer. 
(FR  Doc.74-4833  Filed  3-a7-74;8:45  am] 


[Prom  the  Federal  Register,  Vol.  39.  No.  42. 

Mar.  1.  1974] 

Oppice  op  Management  and  Bttdcet — Reqttest 

POB  Clearance  op  Reports 

The  following  is  a  list  of  requests  for  clear- 
ance of  reports  intended  for  use  in  collect- 
ing information  from  the  public  received  by 
the  Offlce  of  Management  and  Budget  on 
February  28,  1974  (44  USC  3509).  The  pur- 
pose of  publishing  this  List  in  the  Federal 
Register  Is  to   inform  the  public. 

The  list  includes  the  title  of  each  re- 
quest received;  the  name  of  the  agency  spon- 
soring the  proposed  collection  of  informa- 
tion; the  agency  form  number,  if  applicable; 
the  frequency  with  which  the  information 
is  proposed  to  be  collected;  the  name  of 
the  reviewer  or  reviewing  division  within 
OMB,  and  an  indication  of  who  will  be  the 
respondents  to  the  proposed  collection. 

The  symbol  (z)  identifies  proposals  which 
appear  to  raise  no  significant  issues,  and 
are  to  be  approved  after  brief  notice  through 
this  release. 

Further  information  about  the  items  on 
this  Dally  List  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Clearance  Offlce,  Offlce  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Washington,  D.C.  20503  (202-396- 
4629). 

KEW   FORMS 

Department  of  Agriculture 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Serv- 
ice, Official  Export  Certificate  for  Animal  Bio- 
logical Products,  Form  VS  14-17,  Occasional, 
Lowry,  Biologies  establishments. 

Forest  Service,  Youth  Conservation  Corps- 

rv   Summer    1974,   Form ,   Single   time, 

Planchon,   EnroUees  in  youth  Conservation 
Corps  Program  in  1974. 

Department  of  Commerce 
Bureau  of  Domestic  Commerce,  Metal  Cut- 
ting Tools,  Form  DIB  967,  Single  time,  Peter- 
son, Metal  cutting  tool  manufacturers. 

Bureau  of  the  Census.  1973  Commodity 
Transportation  Study.  Form  S-188.  8-189. 
8-190.  &-192(I),  Single  time.  Poster.  Whole- 
sale estab..  Mineral  establ..  &  assemblers 
(farm  products). 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 
Offlce  of  Education,  Field-test  Question- 
naire— Second  Follow-up  Stirvey  of  National 
Longitudinal  Study,  Form  OE  2367-1,  Single 
time,  Planchon,  High  school  graduates  of 
Class  of  1971. 

Department  of  Labor 
Manpower   Administration.   Forms   Hand- 
book for  Initial  Funding  of  Title  n.  CETA. 

Form ,  Quarterly,  HRP  Raynsford  Ellett, 

State  and  local  agencies. 

REVISIONS 

Department  of  Commerce 

Bureau  of  the  Census,  Steel  Shipping 
Drums  and  Palls,  Form  M34K,  Monthly.  Pe- 
terson,  Manufacturing  establishments. 

Departmental,  AFN  Financial  Structure 
and  Related  Data,  Form  FDI  105.  Single  time, 
Hulett,  Sample  of  450  are  direct  investors. 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration, Volunteer  Severe  Weather  Observ- 
er, Form  NOAA  86-512,  Occasional,  Foster. 
Individuals. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

Offlce  of  Education.  Basic  Educational  Op- 
portunity Grant  Program  Supplemental 
Form  for  1974-75  Academic  Year,  Form  OE 
255-2,  Occasional,  Lowry,  BEOG  applicants. 


Departments  of  the  Treasury 
Departmental,  Worksheet  for  Projections 
of  Corporate  International  Investment  Ac- 
counts for  1974  and  1975,  Form ,  Semi- 
annually, Hulett,  Major  companies  with  di- 
rect investment. 

Veterans'  Administration 
Veteran's  Application  for  Program  of  Edu- 
cation of  Training  (Under  Chapter  34,  Title 
38.  U.S.C.),  Form  22-1990.  Occasional,  Cay- 
wood,  Veterans. 

extensions 
NationtU  Science  Foundation 
Employment     Inquiry,     Form     218,     Oc- 
casional.  Evlnger  (z). 

Special  Foreign  Currency  Ezpendlture  and 
Financial  Status  Report.  Form  N8F  672,  An- 
nual, Evlnger  (z). 

Survey  of  Graduate  Science  Student  Sup- 
port and  Summary,  Form  811/812.  Annual, 
Evlnger  (x). 

Cash  Outlay  Report.  Form  612,  Quarterly, 
Evlnger  (x). 

Philup  D.  Larsen, 
Budget  and  Management  Officer. 
|FR  Doc.74 — 4908  FUed  2-28-74;8:45  am] 

[From  the  Federal  Register,  Vol.  39,  No.  43, 

March  4.  1974] 

Office  op  Manacbubnt  and  Budget — 

Clearance  op  Reports 

LISTING    OP    RBQITESTS 

The  following  is  a  list  of  requests  for  clear- 
ance of  reports  Intended  for  use  in  collecting 
information  from  the  public  received  by  the 
Offlce  of  Management  and  Budget  on  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1974  (44  USC.  3509).  The  purpose 
of  publishing  this  list  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
isTzs  is  to  Inform  the  public. 

The  list  includes  the  title  of  each  request 
received;  the  name  of  the  agency  sponsoring 
the  proposed  collection  of  information;  the 
agency  form  number,  if  applicable;  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  information  is  pro- 
posed to  be  collected;  the  name  of  the  re- 
viewer or  reviewing  division  within  OMB,  and 
an  indication  of  who  will  be  the  respondents 
to  the  proposed  collection. 

The  symbol  (x)  identifies  proposals  which 
appear  to  raise  no  significant  issues,  and  are 
to  be  approved  after  brief  notice  through  this 
release. 

Further  Information  about  the  Items  on 
this  Daily  List  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Clearance  Office,  Offlce  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Washington,  D.C.  20503  (202-395- 
4529). 

NEW   FORMS 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

Offlce  of  Education,  Assessment  of  Voca- 
tional Education  Programs  for  Handicapped 
through  6,  Single  time,  HRD/Planchon,  100 
(Project  Review  Forms),  Forms  OE  348,  1 
vocational  education  projects  in  25  States. 

Health  Resources  Administration,  Notifica- 
tion of  Action  under  Section  1122  of  the 
Social  Security'  Act.  Form  HRABHRD  0221, 
Occasional,  Caywood,  One  DPA  in  each  par- 
ticipating state  or  territory. 

Survey  of  Users  and  Uses  of  Marriage  and 
Divorce  Statistics,  1972,  Form  HRANCHSU, 
Single  time,  Tunstall,  Research  agencies. 

Audiovisual  Materials  in  Dental  Auxiliary 
Education-A,  Catalog,  Form  HRABHRD  1116, 
Single  time.  Planchon,  Educational 
institutions. 

Health  Services  Administration,  Putnam 
Flagler  Study  of  Migrant  Worker  Health 
Status,  Form  HSABCH8  1217,  Single  time, 
Reese/Wann,  Migrant  farm  workers  based  in 
Putnam,  Flagler  and  St.  Johns  Counties,  Fla. 

REVISIONS 

Sational  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration 
Patent  Waiver  RepcHt,  Form  NASA   1393, 
Annual,  Caywood,  Business  firms. 
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EXTENSIONS 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 
Center  for  Disease  Control,  Quarterly  Re- 
port Of  Rat  Control  Project  Activities,  Form 
CDC  7.15,  Quarterly  Evlnger  (x) . 

Phillip  D.  Larsen, 
Budget  and  Management  Officer. 
[FR  Doc.74-4992  Filed  3-l-74;8:45  am] 

(From  the  Federal  Register,  Vol.  39.  No.  44, 

Mar.   6,    1974] 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

Clearance   op  Reports 

list  op  requests 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  requests  for 
clearance  of  reports  intended  for  use  in  col- 
lecting information  from  the  public  received 
by  the  Offlce  of  Management  and  Budget 
on  February  28,  1974  (44  UJS.C.  3509).  The 
purpose  of  publishing  this  list  in  the  Federal 
Register  is  to  inform  the  public. 

The  list  includes  the  title  of  each  request 
received;  the  name  of  the  agency  sponsoring 
the  proposed  collection  of  information;  the 
agency  form  number,  if  applicable;  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  information  is  pro- 
posed to  be  collected:  the  name  of  the  re- 
viewer or  reviewing  division  within  OMB,  and 
an  indication  of  who  will  be  the  respon- 
dents to  the  proposed  collection. 

The  symbol  (z)  identifies  proposals  which 
appear  to  raise  no  significant  issues,  and 
are  to  be  approved  after  brief  notice  through 
this  release. 

Further  information  about  the  items  on 
this  Dally  List  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Clearance  Office,  Offlce  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Washington,  D.C.  20503,  (202-396- 
4529). 

NEW    FORMS 

Department  of  Commerce 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Form  Let- 
ter and  Resume  for  "A  Directory  of  Author- 
itative Sources  for  Property  Data  on  Ceram- 
ics", Form ,  Single  time.  Caywood,  In- 
formation centers  covering  ceramics. 

Bureau  of  the  Census  1974  Census  of  Agri- 
culture Pretest:  Recheck  Listing  Sheet;  Re- 
spondent Interview,  Forms  73X-A7,  73X-A8, 
Single  time,  Lowry,  Farms. 

Regrular  and  Short  Agriculture  Question- 
narles.  Forms  73X-A1  PR,  73X-A  PR,  Single 
time,  Lowry,  Puerto  Rlcan  farmers  in  pre- 
test area. 

Federal  Energy  Administration 
Request  for  Data  on  Coal  Conversion,  Form 

,  Single  time,  Lowry,  Bulsness  firms. 

Federal  Reserve  Board 
Monthly  Report  on  Foreign  Assets,  Form 
FR  936.  Monthly,  Hulett,  Banks. 
Federal  Reserve  Board 
Quarterly  Report  on  Foreign  Assets,  Form 
PR  937,  Quarterly,  Hulett,  Nonbank  financial 
institutions. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 
Health  Resources  Administration,  EK-alua- 
tlon  of  Hill-Burton  Technical  Standards  and 
Guidelines  for  Medical  Facilities,  Form 
HRABHRD  0110,  Single  time,  HRD/Sunder- 
hauf.  Hospitals  built  recently  with  Hlll- 
Burton  funds. 

National  Science  Foundation 
RANN  Research  Utilization  Survey:   Pro* 
pected   UtUlzatlon   and   Actual   Utilization, 
Form—,  Single  time,  Planchon,  Principal  In- 
vestigators. 

Department  of  Transportation 
Departmental,  University  of  Texas  Trans- 
portation    Survey     Questionnaire.     Form — 
Single  time,  Foster,  AdiUts  In  Austin,  Texas. 


REVISIONS 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 
Social  Security  Administration,  1974  Sur- 
vey of  Independent  Health  Insurance  Plans, 
Form    SSA    1807,    Annual,    Caywood/Reese, 
Larger  Independent  health  insurance  plans. 

EXTENSIONS 

Department  of  Commerce 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Package  Size 
Survey,  Form  NBS  181,  Occasional,  Evlnger 
(X),  State  tc  local  govt,  weights  &  measures 
officials. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 
Center  for  Disease  Control,  Congenital  Ru- 
bella  Syndrome — Case   Report,   Form   4.271, 
Occasional,  Evlnger  (z). 

Rubella  Case  Investigation  Report,  Form 
10.17,  Occasional,  Evlnger  (z) . 

Phillif  D.  Labsen, 
Budget  and  Management  Officer. 

(FR  Doc.74-6175  FUed  3-t-74;8:45  am] 

[From  the  Federal  Register,  Vol.  39,  No.  45. 
Mar.  6,  1974] 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Requests 
FOR  Clearance  op  Reports 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  requests  for 
clearance  of  reports  intended  for  use  in 
collecting  Information  from  the  public 
received  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  on  March  1,  1974  (44  U.S.C.  3509). 
The  purpose  of  publishing  this  list  In  the 
Federal  Register  Is  to  Inform  the  public. 

The  list  Includes  the  title  of  each  request 
received;  the  name  of  the  agency  sponsoring 
the  proposed  collection  of  information;  the 
agency  form  number,  If  applicable;  the  fre- 
uency  with  which  the  Information  ia  pro- 
posed to  be  coUected;  the  name  of  the  re- 
viewer or  reviewing  division  within  OMB, 
and  an  indication  of  who  wUI  be  the  respond- 
ents to  the  proposed  collection. 

The  symbol  (x)  identifies  proposals  which 
appear  to  raise  no  significant  Issues,  and  are 
to  be  approved  after  brief  notice  through 
this  release. 

Further  information  about  the  items  on 
this  DaUy  List  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Clearance  Office,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Washington,  D.C.  20503  (202-395- 
4529) . 

NEW   FORMS 

Department  of  Agriculture 
Food    and    Nutrition    Service,    National 
School  Lunch  and  ChUd  PVxmI  Service  Survey, 

Form ,  Single  time.  HRP/Wann,  School 

food  service  directors. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 
Office  of  Education.  Application  for  Fed- 
eral Assistance  (Nonconstruction  I>ro- 
grams) — ^Instructions  for  Health  and  Nutri- 
tion Programs.  Form  OE  347,  Annual,  Lowry 
(QSA-Marcantonio),  LEA's  and  nonprofit 
private  educational  organizations. 

Application  for  Federal  Assistance  (Non- 
construction  Programs)  Instructions  for 
Educational  Opportunity  Centers,  Form  OE 
343,  Annual,  Lowry  (GSA-Marcantonio) , 
Educational  community  and  agencies  or 
organizations. 

National  Science  Foundation 

Survey  of  Scientific  Society  Members,  Form 
,  Single  time,  Wann,  Physical  and  so- 
cial scientists  and  engineers. 

revisions 
None. 

extensions 

Department  of  Agriculture 
Packers    and    Stockyards    Administration 
Regulations  under  the  Packers  and  Stock- 


yards Act,  Form 

(X). 
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-,  Occasional,  Evlnger 


PHILLIP  D.  Larsen, 
Budget  arui  Management  Officer. 
[FR  Doc.  74-6356  FUed  3-6-74;8:46  am] 

[Prom  the  Federal  Register,  Vol.  39,  No.  42, 

Friday,  Mar.  1,  1974] 
Office  op  Management  and  Budget — Busi- 
ness Advisobt  Council  on  Federal  Reports 

NOTICE   OF  public    MEETING 

Pursuant  to  Public  Law  92-463,  notice  is 
hereby  given  of  a  meeting  of  the  Business 
Advisory  CouncU  on  Federal  Reports  to  be 
held  at  9:30  ajn.,  on  March  14,  1974,  in 
Room  2010,  New  Executive  Offlce  BuUding, 
726  Jackson  Place  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  conduct 
CouncU  business  such  as  the  Treasurer's  Re- 
port and  reports  of  various  committees,  to 
hear  remarks  by  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Statistical  Policy,  and  to  receive 
reports  of  recent  actions  by  the  Offlce  of 
Management  and  Budget  which  affect  the 
burden  on  business  firms  of  reporting  to  Fed- 
eral agencies.  The  meeting  wUl  be  open  to 
public  observation  and  participation. 

Anyone  wishing  to  participate  should  con- 
tact the  Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Sta- 
tistical Policy,  Room  10202,  New  Executive 
Office  BuUding.  Washington,  D.C.  20503, 
Telephone  (202)  395-3730. 

Velma  N.  Baldwin, 
Assistant  to  the  Director 

for  Adm^inistration. 
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ALEKSANDR  SOLZHENTTSYN  DEEP- 
LY TOUCHED  BY  SENATE  RESO- 
LUTION  OFFERING  HONORARY 
U.S.  CITIZENSHIP 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  Friday 
evening  I  received  a  personal  letter  from 
the  Bxeat  Russian  writer,  Aleksandr  Sol- 
zhenitsj^.  On  February  19,  I  introduced 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  188  which  would 
direct  our  President  to  declare  Aleksandr 
Solzehnitsjoi  an  honorary  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  an  iinusual  honor 
which,  to  my  knowledge,  has  been  con- 
ferred upon  only  two  citizens  of  other 
lands,  the  Marquis  de  Lsifayette  and  Sir 
Winston  Churchill.  Already,  33  Sena- 
tors— one-third  of  the  Senate — ^have 
joined  in  cosponsoring  this  resolution. 

Solzhenitsyn  stands  for  principles  of 
freedom  which  are  not  narrowly  partisan, 
but  which  are  part  of  the  very  fiber  of 
our  Nation.  Here  is  a  man  with  great 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  human  free- 
dom. He  is  a  man  who  is  willing  to  stand 
up  and  speak  the  truth  in  a  land  where 
speaking  the  truth  has  always  meant 
death.  Yet,  as  he  himself  has  said,  one 
word  of  truth  can  counterbalance  the 
weight  of  the  whole  world.  With  his 
words  of  truth  he  has  exposed  the  terror 
of  the  totalitarian  system.  And  he  has 
begged  us  not  to  become  accomplices  in 
that  terror. 

In  his  letter,  Solzhenitsyn  writes  out  of 
the  despair  of  exile.  Yet,  even  in  that 
exile  there  bums  a  deep  faith  in  the 
future,  in  the  eventual  freedom  of  his 
homeland,  and  in  the  freedom  of  the 
world. 

He  imderstands  the  importance  of  this 
gesture  of  honorary  citizenship,  and  is 
humbled  by  the  great  role  which  he  is 
now  called  upon  to  play  in  bringing  about 
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that  freedom.  He  says  that  the  best  wal 
of  this  honor  would  be  a  great  suppo:  t  In 
the  worldwide  struggle  against  topQi 
tarian  goTemments  and  Ideologies. 
Let  me  now  go  to  the  words  of 
zhenitsjTi  himself  which  I  had  transl 
from  the  Russian  text: 

5  Mamch  19 

HighlT    Respected    Mister    Jassx    Hblm 

am  deeply  toucbed  by  your  actions  and 

proposal   to  tbe   Senate   and   tbe   Hotu 

Representativee  of  tbe  United  States  tc 


pol- 
ted 


I 
our 
of 
de- 
clare me  an  bonorary  citizen  of  your  coultry 
especially  In  view  of  your  argument  tba  my 
fate  Is  not  just  a  private  fate,  but  rem  dns 
forever  tied  up  wttb  tbe  destiny  of  my  b<  ne- 
land 

Obvloiuly.  It  is  a  blgb  booor  for  me  aid  a 
great  support  In  my  position  as  an  exp  llee 
from  my  bomeland  In  tbls  Involunt  rOy 
cbosen.  struggle,  wblcb  for  many  years  I :  ave 
been  comipeUed  to  conduct  outside  of  tbe 
framework  of  art  and  literature,  for  tbe 
rigbts  of  man,  bis  Inner  dignity,  and  bis 
calm  assessment  of  tbe  dangers  tbreateflng 
us  all. 

In  your  Senate  speecb  of  February  19  And 
again  In  your  letter  to  me  of  Marcb  1 ) ,  rou 
called  me  "Citizen  of  tbe  World."  Tbls  1  an 
tbe  more  exacting  a  title  inasmucb  as  1 1  ive 
In  no  way  deserved  It  yet,  since  my  fe- 
e^qperience  bas  not  yet  given  me  an  oppo  tu- 
nity  to  include  tbe  tasks  and  needs  of  the 
entire  world.  Howe^wr,  tbe  trutb  is  that  tbe 
closely  intertwined  condition  of  the  w  rid 
today  cannot  but  lead  to  the  emergenc  of 
such  a  level  of  understanding  and  resj  m- 
Eibllities — which,  obvloasly,  will  ezpan(  In 
tbe  twentieth  snui  twenty-first  centurlei 

HegretfuDy,  it  is  only  your  hospitable 
vitatkjn  to  vialt  tbe  United  SUtea,  and  ;  >ur 
own  bouse,  to  meet  with  tbe  representat  vee 
of  American  society,  which  I  cannot  ao  ept 
at  tbe  present  time.  In  particular  now.  Id  my 
unkorustomed  new  situation,  I  must 
speetal  dlligenee  and  attention  concentlate 
on  mtry  prlnctpel  literary  work,  on  my  o  %in 
literary  design,  for  wblcb  my  entire  life 
not  be  k>ng  enough.  And  because  of  this 
travel  at  ail  and  no  extensive  social  actifity 
arc  possible  for  me  now. 

With  gratitude  and  good  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

SOLZHZNTTST 

There  is  little  that  can  be  added,  h^e 
must  stand  with  this  great  man  in  lis 
struggle  and  share  his  hope.  We  ir  ist 
support  him,  not  only  as  members  c  a 
political  party,  but  as  Americans  of  all 
parties.  I  urge  my  fellow  America  is, 
particularly  my  fellow  Senators,  to  j|)iu 
with  him  in  his  fight  for  freedom 

I  wish  he  could  visit  our  country  nlw. 
but,  as  his  letter  states,  his  life  is  oo 
short  and  his  mission  is  too  great.  1  lis 
dedication  is  a  part  of  his  greatn  ss 
This  is  the  way  he  was  in  the  8o  let 
Union,  and  we  cannot  expect  him  to 
change  now.  And  I  have  the  feeling  tl  it. 
if  we  join  with  him,  his  mission  will  ne 
day  take  him  back  to  his  homeland  wfen 
his  homehind  is  free. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  80YBEAI  3 

Mr     HUMPHREY.    Mr.    President 
highly  significant  article,  entitled  "S  y 
beans,"  appeared  in  the  February  is|oe 
of  Scientific  American. 

Tbe  article  notes  the  rapid  increlsc 
in  soybean  production  and  indicates  Its 
rising  importance  as  an  agricidtural 
port.  Other  countries  are  starting  to  gAm 
soybeans  and  the  potential  for  prod  c- 
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tlon  in  India  aivears  to  be  very 
promising. 

It  is  also  Important  to  note,  in  this 
period  of  shortages  of  fertilizer  and 
energy,  that  soybeans,  with  their  nitro- 
gen-fixing capability,  supply  part  of 
their  own  fertilizer. 

The  article  also  discusses  the  ver- 
satility of  soybeans,  including  their  serv- 
ing as  a  health  food  and  meat  substitute. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

SOTBEAKS 

(By  PolkeDovrtog) 

In  1930  soybeans  were  harvested  from  a 
million  acres  of  farmland  In  the  U.S.  and  tbe 
crop  amotinted  to  about  14  mllUon  bushels. 
Last  year  5«J  million  acres  were  in  soybeans 
and  tbe  harvest  Is  estimated  at  more  than 
1.5  billion  bushels.  Even  more  remarkable  is 
tbe  expanding  role  of  soybeans  in  U.8.  ex- 
ports. As  recently  as  1960  soybean  exports 
were  negllgtble:  last  year  tbey  bad  a  value 
exceeding  t3  blUlon,  or  about  5  percent  of  all 
income  from  exports.  This  year  soybeans  may 
account  for  an  even  larger  part  of  V£.  ex- 
ports, thereby  becoming  a  critical  factor  In 
the  nation's  balance  of  trade  as  a  source  of 
tbe  money  needed  to  pay  for  such  essential 
imports  as  petroleum. 

The  economic  value  of  soybeans  lies  In 
their  protein  and  fat  (extracted  as  soybean 
oil) ,  Even  though  the  fat  content  of  soybeans 
(18  to  20  percent)  is  less  than  that  of  most 
other  oilseed  crops,  the  output  of  fat  per  acre 
is  often  higher  than  that  of  other  <^lseeds 
because  soybeans  have  a  higher  yield.  OU 
alone,  however,  would  not  have  enabled  soy- 
beans to  compete  with  other  crops  for  farm 
acreage  In  tbe  UB;  of  equal  Importance  to 
tbe  fat  content  Is  the  protein  content,  which 
Is  as  high  as  from  40  to  45  percent  of  the 
weight  of  tbe  beans,  an  unusually  large  frac- 
tion for  any  crop. 

The  soybean  is  a  relative  newcomer  to 
America.  The  plant  originated  In  China,  but 
(unlike  many  other  crops)  It  did  not  spread 
around  tbe  globe  during  the  era  of  geo- 
graphical discovery.  Until  the  early  part  ot 
this  century  nearly  all  soybeans  were  grown 
in  eastern  Asia.  The  soybean  is  a  staple  food 
in  the  mainly  vegetable  diets  of  China,  Jap>an 
and  Indonesia  but  for  a  long  time  seemed 
to  have  little  to  contribute  to  the  meat- 
oriented  diets  of  tbe  West,  where  It  was  used 
chiefly  as  soy  sauce  for  Chinese  cooking  and 
for  British  ketchups.  Attenq>t8  to  grow  soy- 
beans in  Europe  have  met  with  scant  success 
because  of  the  climate,  which  is  characterized 
by  drought  In  early  summer.  Efforts  have  also 
been  made  since  late  in  tbe  19tb  century  to 
grow  the  crop  In  Russia,  but  tbe  U££.R.  has 
had  a  measure  of  success  only  In  Its  Far  East 
region. 

The  climatic  possibilities  for  Introducing 
soybeans  on  a  large  scale  lay  elsewhere.  Both 
North  and  South  America  have  large  areas 
with  predomlruuit  s\unmer  rains,  as  in  east- 
ern Asia.  The  wetter  parts  of  southern  Asia 
and  tropical  Africa  also  qualify  as  potential 
soybean  ccuntry.  Soybeans  can  also  be  grown 
under  irrigation  in  any  climate  with  warm 
sumukers. 

Soybeans  renoalned  of  small  Importance  in 
the  US.  until  World  War  II  brought  short- 
ages of  butter.  With  soybeans  oil  going  In- 
creasingly Into  margarine,  the  harvested  soy- 
bean acreage  rose  to  10  million  in  1943,  30 
million  In  1964  and  40  million  In  the  late 
1960'b.  The  6<J  million  acres  In  soybeans  last 
year  put  tbe  croy  In  a  claM  with  wheat  and 
not  far  bcblnd  eom. 

Soybeans  first  began  to  spread  In  the  corn 


belt.  In  recent  years  the  crop  has  become 
Increasingly  Important  in  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi Valley  and  the  Southeast.  Thirty  states 
have  a  significant  acreage  in  soybeans;  the 
first  seven  In  order  of  contribution  to  the 
1973  crop  are  Illinois,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Mis- 
souri, Minnesota,  Arkansas  and  Ohio.  Soy- 
beans are  not  much  grown  in  the  Western 
states  for  tbe  same  climatic  reason  as  In 
Europe. 

The  soybean  Is  a  leguminous  plant.  Like 
other  members  of  the  family,  such  as  peas 
and  clover,  it  can  harbor  nitrogen-fixing  bac- 
teria on  its  roots  and  thus  supply  part  of  its 
own  fertilizer.  Although  tbe  yield  of  soy- 
beans is  much  lower  than  the  yield  of  corn 
and  wheat  In  tbe  blgh-ralnfall  areas  where 
most  soybeans  are  grown,  the  price  per 
bushel  ;8  higher.  As  a  result  soybeans  have 
In  recent  years  surpassed  wheat  as  a  cash 
crop.  With  the  prices  that  are  now  being 
paid,  the  1973  crc^  of  soybeans  may  prove 
to  rival  com  crop  In  value. 

All  of  this  bas  made  the  U.S.  the  world's 
nruijor  producer.  About  three-fourths  of  all 
the  soybeans  produced  are  grown  in  the  VS., 
and  the  bulk  of  the  soybeans  moving  in  world 
trade  comes  from  the  U.S.  The  second-largest 
producer  is  still  (Thlna,  but  its  production 
has  not  Increased  much  In  recent  decades 
and  only  a  minor  part  of  the  crop  Is  ex- 
ported. The  only  other  exporter  of  conse- 
quence is  Brazil,  which  In  recent  years  bas 
develt^ed  a  big  soybean  enterprise  and  ex- 
ports a  substantial  part  of  the  crop.  Other 
nrnjor  soybean  countries  such  as  the  UB.S.R., 
Japan  and  Indonesia  each  produce  less  than 
a  million  tons  per  year;  Japan  has  a  large 
net  import  need  of  soybeans.  Many  other 
countries,  notably  Mexico  and  Colombia,  have 
begun  to  grow  soybeans  commercially,  but 
their  output  is  not  yet  significant  in  world 
markets. 

The  expansion  of  the  soybean  business  in 
the  U.S.  has  had  a  profound  Impact  both 
on  the  domestic  food  economy  and  on  for- 
eign trade.  A  comparison  of  the  trends  In 
butter  and  margarine  illustrates  the  role  that 
soybeans  have  come  to  play  in  the  domestic 
food  economy.  In  1940  the  ratio  of  butter 
to  margarine  in  domestic  consumption  was 
7:1.  Now  margarine  Is  in  the  lead  by  a  ratio 
of  2:1.  Most  of  the  increased  output  of  mar- 
garine Is  made  with  soybean  oil,  which  now 
accounts  for  three-fourths  of  the  country's 
margarine  production. 

Even  so,  margarine  takes  only  about  a 
fifth  of  the  soybean  oil  produced  in  the  U.S. 
Other  foods  such  as  salad  oil  and  shortening 
are  made  with  soybean  oil.  Soybean  oil  also 
goes  Into  a  number  of  nonfood  products  and 
into  the  export  trade.  Soybean  oU  now  ac- 
counu  for  more  than  luilf  of  all  the  food  fat 
produced  In  the  VS.  In  tbe  world  as  a  whole 
soybeans  have  become  the  largest  single 
source  of  edible  fat,  ahead  of  butter  and  also 
ahead  of  any  other  oilseed.  Soybeans  deliver 
some  15  percent  of  all  world  supplies  of 
edible  fat,  and  about  a  fourth  of  all  tbe 
edible  fat  in  International  trade  is  soybean 
oil  or  the  fat  In  whole  soybeans. 

Because  of  the  rather  low  fat  content  of 
soybeans,  the  part  of  the  bean  ttuit  re- 
mains after  the  fat  has  been  extracted  Is 
usually  worth  somewhat  more  than  the  oil, 
even  though  the  oil  brings  a  higher  price 
per  unit  of  weight.  Soybean  cake  and  soy- 
bean meal  for  feeding  livestock  are  the  chief 
products  made  from  what  Is  left  after  the 
oil  is  removed.  Leaving  aside  feed  grains 
such  as  corn  and  sorghum,  Um  soybean 
products  now  make  up  nearly  hidt  of  all 
commercial  feedstulTs  sold  In  the  U.S.  Tbey 
have  an  even  larger  role  In  U.S.  exports  of 
livestock  feed.  For  the  rising  supply  of  all 
kinds  of  Dteat,  partteularly  poultry,  the 
swelling  flow  of  soybean  cake  and  meal  Is 
of  tbe  greatest  importance.  V.8.  exports  are 
also  Important  In  the  expansion  of  animal 
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husbandry  and  the  meat  supply  In  Western 
Europe  and  (more  recently)  Japan. 

In  foreign  trade  soybeans  over  the  past 
five  years  or  so  have  become  the  largest 
single  Item  among  VS.  agrlcultiu-al  exports, 
exceeding  in  value  both  wheat  and  corn. 
The  devaluation  of  the  dollar  early  last  year, 
combined  with  a  strong  demand  for  farm 
products,  brought  the  prices  of  such  prod- 
ucts to  unprecedented  levels.  The  soybean 
harvest  of  1973  proved  when  finally  added  up 
to  meet  the  expectation  of  from  1.5  to  1.6 
bUllon  bushels;  If  40  or  50  percent  of  It  Is 
exported  at  current  prices,  soybeans  could 
account  for  10  percent  of  the  value  of  U.S. 
exports  In  1974. 

The  present  high  level  of  demand  for 
American  soybeans  may  prove  to  be  a  tem- 
porary extreme  condition.  What  are  the 
prospects  for  the  longer  term?  Could  soy- 
beans come  to  occupy  an  even  more  strategic 
position  In  the  national  economy?  The  an- 
swer will  depend  on  two  trends:  the  trend 
toward  a  higher  yield  per  acre  of  soybeans 
and  the  trend  toward  the  more  Intensive 
consumption  of  soy  protein  In  human  foods, 
either  as  "artificial  meat"  or  In  other  forms. 

Soybeans  biology  has  been  and  Is  the  sub- 
ject of  considerable  work  In  the  U.S.  Varieties 
have  been  developed  that  are  suitable  for 
cultivation  In  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Yields  have  been  slowly  but  steadily  in- 
creased. 

Other  countries  besides  the  VS.  have 
benefited  from  this  work,  Including  Mexico 
and  India,  which  both  recently  Imported 
from  the  U.S.  soybean  strains  that  proved 
to  be  suitable  for  local  conditions.  Tbe  re- 
sults are  particularly  promising  In  India, 
where  certain  American  varieties  have  turned 
out  to  give  higher  yields  than  they  do  In 
the  U.S.  The  potential  for  soybean  pro- 
duction In  India  appears  to  be  large. 

Even  though  soybean  yields  are  generally 
higher  than  those  of  other  oilseeds  or  of 
other  dry  pulse  crops  such  as  peas  and  beans, 
the  consensus  among  soybean  biologists  is 
that  tbe  yield  potential  of  the  soybean  is  far 
from  exhausted.  It  may  well  prove  possible 
to  Increase  the  yield  of  soybeans  per  acre  to 
two  or  three  times  the  levels  now  reached  In 
the  U.S.  U  such  results  are  achieved,  the 
scope  for  growth  high-protein  food  will  be 
correspondingly  larger.  The  perspective  Is 
plausible;  what  remains  uncertain  Is  when 
it  nuiy  materialize. 

The  perspective  of  producing  soy-protein 
food  for  direct  human  consumption  is  not 
just  a  thing  of  the  future.  Meat  analogues 
and  other  soy-protein  dishes  that  many  peo- 
ple find  tasty  are  already  on  the  market. 
Widespread  acceptance  by  consiuners  may 
be  only  a  matter  of  time.  The  commercial 
promotion  of  soybean  recipes  and  a  con- 
scious economic  policy  favoring  soybeans  as 
human  food  will  also  be  Important. 

The  manufacture  of  imitation  meat  from 
soybeans  rests  on  a  technology  that  bas  been 
under  way  for  some  time.  Soy-proteln 
Isolates  have  been  available  commercially  in 
the  U.S.  since  about  1960;  by  1970  the  pro- 
duction was  some  30,000  metric  tons  per 
year.  The  protein  Isolate  Is  spun  Into  fibers, 
fashioned  to  resemble  whatever  kind  of  meat 
It  Is  Intended  to  resemble  and  flavored  ac- 
cordingly. The  name  for  the  fibers  is  "tex- 
tured vegetable  protein,"  usually  shortened 
to  TVP.  As  defined  In  a  regulation  Issued  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  ma- 
terial must  have  "a  structural  Integrity  and 
identifiable  texture  such  that  each  unit  wUl 
withstand  hydration  and  cooking  and  other 
procedures  used  In  preparing  the  food  for 
consumption."  In  other  words.  It  must  not 
cease  to  look  and  taste  like  meat  If  it  Is 
boUed  or  fried. 

A  marketing  test  of  imitation  bacon  strips 
conducted  In  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  In  1970 
sliowed  ready  acceptance  of  the  soybean  prod- 
uct by  the  public.  The  price  on  an  "as  served" 
basis    (tliat    Is,    after    cooking,    which    In 


natural  bacon  results  In  a  loss  of  weight)  Is 
about  half  the  price  of  natural  bacon.  At 
present  Imitation  meat  Is  available  to  tbe 
general  public  In  two  forms:  Imitation  bacon 
bits,  wblcb  are  flavored  and  colored  to 
resemble  bacon,  and  unfiavored  textured 
vegetable  protein.  The  bacon  bits  are  recom- 
mended as  a  spice  or  an  additive  In  dishes 
where  natural  bacon  would  be  appropriate. 
Unfiavored  textured  vegetable  protein  serves 
as  a  meat  extender  in  hamburgers  and  other 
dishes  where  ground  meat  is  a  main  Ingredi- 
ent. Here  too  the  soy  product  costs  about 
half  as  much  as  real  meat. 

The  manufacturers  of  these  meat  sub- 
stitutes have  not  seemed  to  be  rushing  to 
capture  a  large  share  of  tbe  meat  market. 
Part  of  the  explanation  for  their  caution  ap- 
pears to  be  the  fact  that  certain  soy  prod- 
ucts put  on  the  market  a  number  of  years 
ago  without  careful  development  gave  soy- 
bean fo'ods  a  bad  name.  It  may  also  be  that 
the  manufacturers  want  to  avoid  conflict 
with  the  fanners  and  food  processors  in- 
volved in  meat  production — some  of  whom 
are  members  of  the  same  companies  or  con- 
glomerates as  the  manufactiuers  of  textured 
vegetable  protein. 

Whatever  the  reasons  for  the  cautious 
attitude  of  the  manufacturers  toward  meat 
analogues,  the  fact  Is  that  tbe  American 
public  is  already  eating  soy  products  to  a 
larger  extent  than  is  indicated  by  the  pro- 
duction of  textured  vegetable  protein.  Break- 
fast foods,  biscuits,  various  kinds  of  bread, 
sausages  and  many  other  foods  contain  soy- 
bean meal  In  less  expensive  forms  than  tex- 
tured vegetable  protein.  As  of  1970  such  foods 
consiimed  10  times  as  many  soybeans  as  tbe 
manufacture  of  textured  vegetable  protein. 
American  food  scientists  have  recently  per- 
fected a  soy  beverage  that  could  substitute 
for  milk,  and  they  have  also  improved  the 
taste  of  8oyl>eans  for  consumption  as  whole 
beans  (in  bean  salad,  for  example) ,  as  fiakes 
in  baby  food  and  in  other  forms. 

Religious  groups  and  health-food  groups 
with  an  interest  in  vegetable-based  diets 
have  developed  many  more  soybean  products 
and  recipes  than  are  available  from  stand- 
ard sources.  As  a  result  a  large  variety  of 
meat  analogues  can  be  found  in  specialty 
stores.  Moreover,  anyone,  who  likes  to  ex- 
periment in  bis  own  kitchen  can  discover 
more  vises  for  textured  vegetable  protein 
than  the  major  manufacturers  offer.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  unfiavored  products  is  mixed 
with  a  strongly  fiavored  bacon  analogue, 
the  blend  serves  with  good  effect  In  recipes 
calling  for  minced  meat. 

Soy  protein  is  nutritionally  somewhat  less 
complete  than  meat,  but  the  few  deficiencies 
can  be  made  up  easily  from  other  vegetables. 
Including  corn.  A  complete  diet  without 
animal  products  Is  therefore  readily  attain- 
able. Many  more  meat  imitations  than  are 
currently  available  could  be  made  from  soy- 
beans. Including  analogues  of  several  bone- 
less meat  and  poultry  cuts. 

A  move  toward  a  more  regetable  diet 
would  have  several  advantages  for  the  pub- 
lic, such  as  lowering  the  cost  of  living  and 
reducing  the  Ingestion  of  fat.  It  would  les- 
sen the  pressure  of  economic  activity  on  the 
environment,  since  the  current  energy  crisis 
Is  symptomatic  of  an  impending  scarcity  of 
resources  that  would  be  greatly  relieved  if 
less  land  were  used  to  feed  domestic  animals. 

The  production  of  natural  bacon,  for  ex- 
ample, requires  10  times  as  much  cropland 
as  the  same  quantity  of  bacon  analogue  from 
soybeans;  beef  production  calls  for  from  15 
to  20  times  as  much  land  as  is  needed  for  soy 
protein.  Moreover,  since  soybeans  can  obtain 
their  own  nitrogen  fertilizer,  they  draw  less 
on  the  energy-Intensive  Industries  that 
manufacture  commercial  fertUiaers.  Tbe 
ecological  pressure  from  high  levels  of  ap- 
plication of  nitrogen  fertilizers  would  also 
diminish,  because  less  nitrogen  would  leak 
into  tbe  ground  water  and  the  streams. 


For  countries  with  a  low  level  of  per  capita 
income,  foods  based  on  vegetable  protein 
offer  even  greater  advantages.  Although  at 
present  In  the  poorest  countries  soybeans 
are  best  consumed  directly  (or  in  such  forms 
as  fiour  additives  and  "soy  mUk"),  in  the 
longer  term  meat  analogues  coxild  become 
highly  Important  In  economic  development. 
Experience  shows  that  when  per  capita  in- 
come rises,  the  demand  for  meat  goes  up.  It 
rises  most  rapidly  at  certain  intermediate 
levels  of  income  (between  about  $400  and 
$1,600  per  capita  per  year  In  current  prices). 
"Inflation  feeds  on  red  meat "  Is  an  expression 
that  originated  In  France  in  the  1950's  when 
tbe  coiuitry  was  on  such  a  middle-Income 
level.  The  expression  has  particular  point 
today  in  such  countries  as  Argentina  and 
Mexico.  Sooner  or  later.  If  all  goes  well,  the 
problem  will  come  up  in  the  present  low- 
income  countries.  It  would  be  far  less  difficult 
economically  for  those  countries  to  plan 
toward  large  supplies  of  vegetable  protein 
than  to  try  to  build  up  meat  production  on 
a  scale  that  would  satisfy  the  aspirations  of 
their  people,  since  vegetable  protein  Is  so 
much  more  sparing  of  resources.  Indeed,  the 
food  situation  of  the  entire  world  would 
benefit  from  a  greater  reliance  on  vegetable 
protein. 

For  the  U.S.  the  question  of  agricultural 
priorities  Is  closely  tied  to  issues  of  foreign 
trade.  In  recent  years  the  U.S.  has  become 
Increasingly  dependent  on  Imports  of  petro- 
leum, particularly  from  the  Arab  nations  of 
the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa.  Apart  from 
the  political  embarrassment  of  being  depend- 
ent on  such  distant  sovirces.  the  nation  con- 
fronts the  Impact  of  petroleum  imports  on 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments.  The  balance- 
of-payments  situation  Is  quite  bad  and  was 
deterioraUng  untu  the  early  part  of  1973.  A 
modest  surplus  of  payments  in  recent  montbis 
has  redeemed  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  huge 
amount  of  dollars  held  in  foreign  countries. 
At  present  it  appears  that  agricultural  ex- 
ports, with  soybeans  foremost  among  them, 
may  ball  out  the  U.S.,  at  least  for  a  time. 
The  question  is  how  long  they  can  continue 
to  do  so.  The  answer  lies,  among  other 
things.  In  the  trends  of  consvunptlon  of 
meat  and  of  energy. 

Both  trends  have  been  upward,  and  since 
the  early  1960s  they  have  risen  at  rates  ex- 
ceeding those  of  the  previous  several  decades. 
These  two  indicators  are  sure  signs  of  rising 
standards  of  living.  It  is  clear  from  the  figures 
that  Americans  in  general  have  l)ecome  l>et- 
ter  off  over  the  past  dozen  years  and  that  the 
improvement  has  been  faster  than  in  earlier 
decades. 

These  developments  wovild  be  all  to  the 
good  if  It  were  not  for  the  problem  of  re- 
sources that  underlies  the  rising  figiues  for 
meat  and  for  energy  consumption.  The  prob- 
lem Is  Intensified  by  the  fact  tliat  l>eef  ac- 
counts for  much  of  the  increasing  consump- 
tion of  meat.  At  present  the  U.S.  is  paying 
for  Its  Imports  (including  meat  as  well  as 
petroleum)  by  exporting  soybeans,  wheat, 
corn  and  other  raw  agrlciUtviral  products.  If 
the  upward  trend  In  meat  consumption  con- 
tinues, however,  more  of  the  nation's  corps 
wlU  be  needed  to  feed  meat  animals  and 
less  can  be  exported.  It  energy  consvunptlon 
continues  to  rise,  petroleum  Imports  can 
l)e  expected  to  rise  too. 

In  other  words,  the  trend  In  meat  con- 
sumption and  energy  consvunptlon  are  on  a 
collision  covurse.  If  tbey '  continue  upward, 
the  two  together  will  bring  tbe  U.S.  into  in- 
creasing difflcvUty.  To  put  the  matter  rather 
crudely,  the  American  public  may  have  to 
choose  l>etween  steaks  and  pleasure  trips.  A 
tvu-n  toward  mass  transit  and  other  means  of 
economizing  on  the  consvunptlon  of  energy 
could  bring  down  the  need  for  importing  pe- 
tndeum.  lu  addition,  however,  a  shift  to- 
ward meat  analogues  and  other  high-protein 
foods  based  on  vegetal>le  sovirces — soybeans 
foremost  among  them — could  reduce  the  re- 
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qulrement  for  feed  crops  wltbin  the  cou)  try 
and  allow  for  hlgber  exp>orts  of  agrlcult  ral 
products  to  pay  for  petroleum  and  other  M- 
sentlal  Imports  while  keeping  the  forel  in- 
trade  account  In  balance. 

Agricultural  products  have  historlc&ny 
been  a  large  part  of  U.S.  exports.  Even  :  ow 
the  U.S.  has  the  largest  potential  for  agrli  nl- 
tural  production  of  any  nation.  (Bi  aU 
could  be  come  a  match  for  the  U.S.  In 
future,  but  that  remains  to  be  seen.)  I 
logical  for  the  U.S.  to  employ  its  comp(  ra- 
tlve  advantage  by  paying  for  imftorts  i  Xii 
the  proceeds  from  farm  exports. 

In  recent  decades,  however,  the  natli 
farm  exports  have  become  relatively  less 
portant.  Manufacturing  Industries  have 
creased  their  share  of  the  export  trade 
cause  of  their  comparative  advantage  <f*r 
other  countries  In  technology  and  mant  ce- 
ment. Their  real  export  has  been  emboc  ed 
technology. 

Lately  the   Industrial   advantage   has 


cUned  somewhat  because  much  tecbnolfgy 
has  been  exported  and  much  has  been 
produced  abroad.  Tills  was  probably  Inev^- 
ble;  a  comparative  advantage  based  on  te  h 
nology  tends  to  be  short-lived  In  an  ers  of 
rapid  technological  progress.  Comparative  d- 
vantage  based  on  natural  resources  Is  m  Te 
dependable,  which  Is  why  It  Is  logical  t  at 
the  U.S.  should  again  rely  on  Its  agrlcultaftd 
base  to  strengthen  Its  foreign  trade  posit 
The  logic  Is  even  stronger  now  that  wodd 


wide   demand   for   U.S.    farm   products 
risen,  partly  because  of  rising  standarde 
living  in  Europe,  Japan  and  elsewhere 


partly  because  many  countries  have  m  ire 
difficulty  than  the  U.S.  has  in  increasing  a|  i- 
cultural  production.  Tlie  prospect  for  trfde 
between  the  VS.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  rests 
sentially  on  the  superiority  of  the  U.S.  In 
agriculture  and  the  large  mineral  resoui  es 
of  the  U.S.S.R. 

A  revival  of  this  country's  role  as  ff>d 
grower  for  much  of  the  world  will  be  eai  er 
to  achieve  If  the  VJ3.  can  slow  down  or  t  lit 
the  trend  toward  devoting  an  increas  ig 
amount  of  land  to  feed  domestic  animals  or 
an  Increasing  consumption  of  meat.  Recvit 
experience  Is  suggestive:  if  butter  had  ci 
tlnued  to  dominate  margarine  In  the  mark  t 
place,  less  grain  would  now  be  available 
export.  In  the  future  a  shift  toward  mlat 


analogues  made  with  vegetable  protein. 
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protein  being  the  cheapest  and  most  abipi- 
dant,  could  help  to  release  more  acreage 
export  crops. 

The  shifts  in  production,  consumption  Aid 
trade  implicit  in  the  argument  set  forth  h  re 
cannot  be  affected  suddenly.  What  Is  Imp  ir- 
tant  is  to  look  ahead  at  national  problt  ns 
and  to  be  aware  of  the  probable  consequen  «s 
of  alternative  courses  of  action.  If  foreali  ht 
bad  been  applied  to  the  long-term  prospi  :ts 
of  the  economy  In  the  1950's,  for  example  It 
Ic  likely  that  neither  the  current  energy  cr  lis 
nor  the  adverse  balance  of  foreign  trfde 
would  have  arisen. 

The  superiority  of  the  soybean  both  tor 
domestic  purposes  and  for  export  comes  fi  ink 
the  wide  range  of  products  that  can  be  m  d* 
from  it.  An  iniportant  general  character Iftlc 
of  a  modern  economy  is  an  increasing 
oatUlty  of  raw  materials.  This  characterldlc 
together  with  rising  productivity  and  >ex 
capita  income,  is  one  o<  the  sources  of  he 
widening  freedom  of  clioice  that  makes  |he 
aocloeconotnlc  environment  an  "optional 
elety" — a  society  where  the  range  of  optl 
open  both  to  Individuals  and  to  society  a 
whcde  Is  wider  than  ever  and  stin  wldenl  ig. 
The  so7l>ean  ranks  high  In  this  respect,  i  od 
9t>  it  is  an  eminently  modern  commodity, 
biologists  and  food  chemists  who  work  ulth 
soybeans  thMcfore  hold  Important  keys  to 
the  nation's  economic  future. 


BERNARD  LEWIS  TESTIMONY  ON 
THE  PRESENT  STAGE  OP  THE 
ARAB-ISRAELI     CONFLICT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as  part 
of  Its  study  of  negotiation  and  state- 
craft, the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  was  privileged  to  take 
testimony  Friday,  March  8,  from  Prof. 
Bernard  Lewis  of  the  University  of  Lon- 
don. Professor  Lewis,  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  visits  to  Israel  and  Egypt, 
testified  on  the  present  stage  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict. 

It  Is  my  strong  conviction  that  we  need 
history  as  a  guide  to  sound  judgments 
in  foreign  and  defense  affairs — includ- 
ing the  handling  of  crucial  negotiations 
such  as  those  in  process  in  the  Middle 
East  situation. 

Few  people  can  equal  the  range  of 
Professor  Lewis'  historical  and  political 
insights  into  this  conflict.  As  a  distin- 
guished historian  of  the  Middle  East. 
Professor  Lewis  sheds  Important  new 
light  on  the  relationship  between  Mid- 
eastern  developments  and  East-West 
detente. 

Since  1949  Bernard  Lewis  has  been 
professor  of  history  of  the  Near  and 
Middle  East  at  the  University  of  Lon- 
don. He  has  also  been  a  visiting  professor 
at  UCLA.  Columbia  University,  Indiana 
University,  and  Princeton  University, 
and  a  visiting  member  at  the  Institute 
for  Advanced  Studies  in  Princeton. 

He  is  the  author  of  such  learned  books 
as  "The  Emergence  of  Modem  Turkey." 
revised  edition  1968,  "The  Assassins." 
1968,  "The  Middle  East  and  the  West," 
1964,  "The  Arabs  in  History."  revised 
edition  1971,  "Race  and  Color  in  Islam." 
1971,  and  "Islam  in  History."  1973.  Pro- 
fessor Lewis  has  also  written  many 
scholarly  articles.  Including  several 
trenchant  analyses  of  Russian  Interest 
in  the  Middle  East. 

I  believe  Professor  Lewis'  path-break- 
ing analysis  deserves  the  widest  reading 
and  study.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Ths  Pkcbknt  Stage  or  the  Arab- 

Ibkaeu  Conflict 

(By  Prof.  Bernard  Lewis) 

(Statement  to  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations,  Friday,  March  8, 
1974). 

For  the  flrst  time  since  the  signature  of 
the  Rhodes  Armistice  agreement,  there  Is 
real  hope  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  When 
the  Armistice  Agreement  was  signed  in  1949, 
tlie  hope  was  widely  held  and  still  more 
widely  expressed  that  the  armistice  would  be 
followed  by  negotiations  leading  to  a  real 
peace  between  the  conflicting  parties.  These 
hopes — Incorporated  in  the  actual  text  of 
the  armistice — were  not  fulfilled,  the  tenta- 
tive negotiations  were  abandoned,  and  the 
conflict  between  the  Arab  states  and  Israel 
settled  Into  the  form  which  has  become  pain- 
fully famUiar.  The  war  of  19M  was  followed 
by  an  Israeli  retreat,  under  American  pres- 
sor, from  occupied  territories,  but  once 
agiun  the  expectations,  much  feebler  this 
time,  that  this  would  pave  the  way  to  peace 
negotiations  proved  vain.  The  war  of  1947 
■gain  broke  the  log  Jam,  and  there  was  a 


brief  Interval  when  there  may  have  been 
some  opp<«tunlty  of  beginning  real  peace 
negotiations.  This  opportunity.  If  Indeed  It 
ever  existed,  was  lost  and  the  situation  was 
once  again  deadlocked  by  the  Khartoum 
Summit  conference  in  September  19«7 
and  its  adoption  of  the  fM-miila  of  no  recog- 
nition, no  negotiation,  no  peace. 

Now  once  again,  after  yet  another  war. 
there  seems  to  be  a  chance.  Every  c^portu- 
nlty,  hovirever,  inevitably  involves  an  equiva- 
lent danger,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
examine  the  present  situation  very  closely 
for  Its  local,  regional  and  international  Im- 
plications. 

THE    STAGES    OF    THE    CONFLICT 

The  Arab-Israeli  conflict  Is  sv<  generis, 
resembling  no  other  conflict  in  the  world. 
In  the  form  in  which  it  has  existed  since 
1949  it  Is  Insoluble.  In  considering  the  possi- 
bility of  a  solution,  we  must  therefore  en- 
visage a  process  In  two  stages — flrst  the 
normalization  of  the  conflict,  and  then,  after 
this  has  been  achieved,  the  resolution  of  the 
conflict  and  the  normalization  of  relations 
between  the  contending  parties. 

To  make  the  point  in  another  way:  In  the 
flrst  stage  the  issue  of  the  conflict  is  the 
existence  of  Israel,  in  the  second  stage  the 
size  of  Israel.  In  the  flrst  phase  no  agree- 
ment or  even  negotiation  is  possible,  since 
there  is  no  compromise  or  midway  point  be- 
tween existing  and  not  existing.  In  this 
phase,  the  Arab  position  is  that  Israel  has 
no  right  to  exist  and  that  its  very  existence, 
therefore,  irrespective  of  its  actions  or  poli- 
cies, constitutes  an  aggression.  This  was  the 
view  formulated  most  explicitly  by  the  late 
President  Nasser.  The  Arabs  recognized 
neither  the  legitimacy  of  the  Jewish  state 
nor  the  existence  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and 
saw  Israel  as  a  state  baaed  on  a  fiction  and 
achieved  by  usurpation.  "Justice"  required 
that  this  usurpation  should  be  undone  and 
the  state  dismantled. 

THE  SKNlriCANCE  OT  VOLXCI  NEGOTIATION 

Both  the  Arabs  and  Israel  understood  the 
situation,  and  accurately  expressed  their 
understanding  by  the  stress  which  both 
sides  laid  on  the  question  of  direct  negotia- 
tion. On  the  Arab  side  negotiation  was  clearly 
not  possible  with  a  state,  the  "ery  right  of 
which  to  exist  they  did  not  recognire;  even  to 
enter  Into  such  negotiation,  irrespective  of  its 
course  or  outcome,  would  have  been  to  eon- 
cede  the  point  which  they  regarded  as 
fundamental  in  the  whole  conflict.  On  the 
Israeli  side,  entry  Into  direct  negotiation  be- 
came the  touchstone  of  Arab  good  faith.  In 
its  absence,  the  Israelis  sought  maximum 
protection  against  political  and  perhaps 
physical      extinction. 

Outsiders  often  failed  to  understand  this 
character  of  the  conflict.  They  made  light  of 
the  threats  to  Israel's  existence,  dismissing 
them  as  empty  rhetoric  and  Incapable  of  real- 
ization, and  blamed  Israel  for  demanding  a 
degree  of  military  security  enjojred  by  no 
other  state — or  perhaps  only  one  other  state — 
in  the  world;  namely  the  safeguarding  of  her 
borders  by  the  annexation  or  occupation  of 
territory  belonging  to  her  neighbors.  Israel 
replied  that  she  faced  a  threat  unknown  to 
any  other  state  in  the  world — that  of  an- 
nihilation by  her  neighbors. 

The  ruling  generation  of  Israelis,  domi- 
nated by  memories  of  Auschwitz,  could  not 
dismiss  the  threat  of  annihilation  so  lightly, 
the  more  so  since,  as  careful  readers  and  hear- 
ers of  the  Arab  media,  they  were  better  in- 
formed than  the  outside  world  of  the  seeth- 
ing hatred  which  these  conveyed.  Such  fears 
were  reinforced  by  observation  of  the  po- 
litical style  in  Arab  countries  and  the  treat- 
ment of  even  domestic  political  adversaries. 
At  the  time  of  the  trouble*  In  Jordan,  in 
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September  1970,  many  Israelis  asked  "If  that 
Is  how  they  treat  each  other,  how  would  they 
treat  us?" 

In  the  second  phase  of  the  conflict  the 
existence  of  Israel  Is  accepted,  and  the 
problem  Is  the  dellmiUtlon  of  its  frontiers. 
I.e.,  a  simple  straightforward  diplomatic  prob- 
lem of  the  classical  type — like  Alsace-Lorraine 
and  Bchleswig-H<rfsteto.  These  examples  will 
make  it  clear  that  even  such  problems  are 
far  from  easy.  This  one  would  be  particularly 
difficult  in  that  Israel  has  not  and  never  has 
had  any  frontiers  but  only  cease-flre  lines. 
Even  the  old  International  frontier  with 
Egypt  was  formally  abollBhed  by  the  Rhodes 
Armistice  agreement — Ironically  at  Egyp- 
tian Insistence — and  redesignated  as  a  cease- 
flre  line  without  prejudice  to  the  claims  of 
either  party  In  an  eventual  political  set- 
tlement. 

The  frontier  problem  is  certainly  a  difficult 
one,  but  at  least  it  is  capable  of  discussion, 
negotiation,  and  perhaps  even,  by  normal 
diplomatic  processes,  of  final  rescdution. 

THE    EFFECTS    OF    KESOLtmON    3«2 

Many  observers  have  argued  that  this  stfC- 
ond  phase  has  already  been  reached,  and 
that  the  acceptance  by  Israel's  Arab  neigh- 
bors ot  Security  Council  Resolution  242  con- 
stitutes formal  recognition  of  Israel's  exist- 
ence. The  Israeli  objection  to  this  view  has 
been  very  well  put  by  Dr.  Haykal:  "If  the 
Arabs  wish  to  go  back  on  their  agreement 
to  the  Security  Council  Resolution,"  said  Dr. 
Haykal,  In  an  Interview  in  Al  ffhar  at  2  Au- 
gxist  1970,  "they  can  easily  do  so  by  a  stngle 
wcaiX.  But  If  Israel  should  wish  to  go  back 
on  the  implementation  of  this  resolution, 
she  wUI  have  to  wage  a  new  war  to  reconquer 
the  territories  she  win  have  evacuated  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  Resolution."  This  kind  of 
statement,  together  with  the  frequent  use  by 
responsible  Arab  leaders  of  open-ended  for- 
mulae such  as  "the  recovery  of  occupied  ter- 
ritories," "the  removal  of  the  consequences  of 
aggression,"  "the  restoration  of  the  rights  of 
the  Palestinians "  and  the  like,  lead  many 
Israelis  to  believe  that  the  Arabs  have  not 
accepted  the  existence  of  Israel,  that  the  lim- 
ited and  ambiguous  recognition  which  they 
have  expressed  is  tactical  and  temporary,  and 
that  their  re«il  aim  remains  the  destruction 
of  the  Israeli  state.  They  flnd  support  for 
this  In  the  differences  between  the  private 
and  public  statements  of  Arab  leaders,  some- 
times even  between  two  versions  of  a  single 
public  statement,  as  for  example  between  the 
soft-spoken  English  text  of  an  Interview 
published  In  an  American  news  magazine 
and  the  strident  Arabic  version  of  the  same 
interview  published  In  the  Arabic  press.  Since 
1967,  talk  of  throwing  the  Jews  into  the  sea 
has  ceased,  but  enough  remains  in  the  char- 
ter, statements,  and  activities  of  the  Pal- 
estine Liberation  Organization  to  indicate 
the  views  of  that  body  on  the  future  of 
Israel  and  of  its  Inhabitants. 

AFTEK  THE  OCTOBES  WAB,  TOWAaDS  A  FEACE 


Since  the  Octolter  war  there  has  been  some 
diplomatic  movement,  and  indications,  more 
convincing  than  ever  before,  at  a  genuine  de- 
sire for  a  settlement  on  the  part  at  some  Arab 
leMlcrs,  notably  Pieaklent  Sadat.  The  next 
qncetlon  lathis:  What  Is  the  purpose  of  these 
moves?  Do  they  see  them  as  a  flrst  step  to- 
ward peace  to  be  followed  by  others  in  the 
same  direction — or  do  they  see  them  as  a 
first  stage  In  the  unravelling  of  the  past — 
first  to  undo  the  wmr  of  19<S7  and  then,  when 
clrcumstanots  pertBit.  to  undo  the  war  <^ 
1948-*?  deazly,  much  depemls  on  the  an- 
swer to  thie  qnestion. 

There  Is  no  single  or  simple  answer.  The 
present  phase  Is  ene  of  tranattkin.  In  which 
many  dtferent  stUtodes  can  be  detected 
among  Arab  leaders — attltadae  wtalcli  are 
subject  to  change  in  either  direction.  Xsrael 
cannot  safety  dlsiegard  explicit  threats  which 
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the  October  war  has  shown  to  be  more  sub- 
stantial than  was  thought.  But  equally,  Is- 
rael cannot  afford  to  neglect  any  real  oppor- 
tunity to  achieve  peace.  Such  an  opportunity 
now  exists.  This  opportunity  must  be  ex- 
ploited— but  at  the  same  time  the  dangers 
attending  it  should  be  Identified  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  guarded  against.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  best  safeguard,  as  between  the  Arab 
States  and  Israel,  Is  a  signed  peace  and  nor- 
malization of  relations.  It  may  be  objected 
that  such  a  program  is  unrealistic  and  Uto- 
pian. It  would  be  equally  unrealistic  and 
Utopian  to  expect  the  Israelis  to  withdraw 
to  less  defensible  borders  without  at  least 
some  assurance  that  they  will  not  have  to 
defend  them  against  annihilation.  This,  after 
all,  is  what  the  conflict  has  been  about  for  a 
quarter  <rf  a  century.  If  the  threat  of  annihl- 
laUon  Is  real.  It  must  be  countered;  if  false, 
it  must  be  excH-clsed.  This  would  make  it  pos- 
sible to  meet  Arab  fears  and  desires  con- 
cerning Israeli  expansion  and  the  settlement 
of  the  problem  of  the  Palestinians. 

The  Arabs  are  often  blamed  for  loose. 
wild  utterances.  We  should,  however,  note 
the  accuracy,  consistency  and  indeed  In- 
tegrity of  their  refusal  to  make  a  real  peace. 
In  one  sense  this  is  discouraging,  but  it  also 
gives  some  grounds  for  hope  tiiat  once  this 
point  is  overcotne.  the  way  will  really  be  open 
and  not  subject  to  sudden  changes  and  re- 
versals. 

One  should  not  overstate  the  significance 
of  diplomatic  peace-making,  but  It  seems  to 
me  that  formal  peace  negotiations  between 
the  parties  and  a  formal  treaty  of  peace 
wnuld  have  a  two-fold  importance.  In  the 
flrst  place  It  would  mean  the  crossing  of  a 
vital  psychological  barrier  in  the  Arab 
virorld — and  such  crossings  are  not  easily 
reversed.  In  the  second  place  It  would  set 
up  what  the  record  of  events  In  the  world 
since  I94S  has  shown  to  be  a  real  obstacle  to 
armed  conflict — namely,  a  nOTmal,  demar- 
cated, recognised,  fnnetitHiing,  International 
frontier  defended  by  passport  and  customs 
men  and  traversed  by  regular  communica- 
tions. Of  the  many  wars  fought  rtnee  1945, 
virtually  all  have  begun  over  an  undemar- 
cated  frontier — a  partition  line,  a  cease-Ore 
or  an  ad  hoc  line  of  some  kind.  A  reeognlzed, 
international  frontier  still  has  some  value. 

A  peace  treaty  would  also  be  a  token  c^ 
good  faith — an  assurance  that  the  ultimate 
aim  of  negotiation  is  really  peace  and  not 
the  unmaking  of  the  past.  If  necessary,  the 
process  of  normalization  could  be  staggered 
and  linked  to  a  staggered  territorial  with- 
drawal. As  Dr.  Haykal  remarked,  the  appli- 
cation of  Resolntion  242  is  asymmetrical  tn 
that  the  Arabs  could  at  any  tlioe  reverse 
their  compliance  whereas  Israel  could  only 
do  so  at  the  cost  of  another  war. 

It  would  be  easy  to  withdraw  verbal  ac- 
ceptance of  Resolution  242.  which  In  Itself 
Is  more  than  sufflclentTy  ambiguous;  It  would 
be  mnch  less  easy  to  undo  the  normalization 
of  relations.  Diplomatic  peace  would  give  no 
final  assurances,  and  would  stlU  leave  many 
problems  and  dangers,  such  as  changes  tf 
regime,  govemment  or  merely  policy  on  the 
Arab  side.  It  would,  however,  constitute  an 
important  and  probably  an  Indispensable  step 
in  the  direction  of  a  real  peace  of  mutual 
acceptance. 

Both  sides  have  an  Interest  fn  such  a 
peace.  The  Arabs  can  continue  ttte  struggle 
and  might  eventuaDy  succeed  In  destroying 
Israel,  since  the  Israelis  si*  few  and  their 
friends  are  fickle  or  far  awsy  or  both.  Bvt 
to  achieve  this  would  require  protracted 
struggle  extending  over  decades  er  longer 
and  Involving  a  succession  of  wars.  It  would 
wreck  the  Arab  economies,  poison  their  pub- 
lic life,  delay  or  prevent  thetr  development 
and  worst  of  all,  expose  them  to  a  far  great- 
er danger  than  Israel  could  possfbly  offer — 
the  danger  that  in  trying  to  T^eotKr  Palestine 


they  might  lose  Egypt,  Syria,  Iraq  and  the 
rest,  and  become  vassals  or  subjects  of  the 
one  power  which  might  be  willing  to  en- 
courage and  help  them  in  their  aim.  Even 
vrtthout  any  decision  or  action  on  the  Soviet 
part,  this  would  be  the  virtually  inevitable 
result  of  a  continxiance  of  the  struggle. 

THE   SOVIET    INTDIEST 

Which  brings  me  to  my  next  point:  What 
is  the  Soviet  position  in  the  present  situa- 
tion? Unfortunately,  the  kUddle  Bast  con- 
flict Is  not  Just  a  local  or  regional  one  be- 
tween the  Arab  states  and  Israel;  if  it  had 
been,  It  would  no  doubt  have  been  settled 
long  since  by  the  exhaustion  of  both  sides 
and  their  realization  that  neither  could  im- 
pose a  solution  by  force  on  the  other.  The 
Middle  East  Is  also  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant areas  of  confrontation  between  the  su- 
perpowers— far  more  important  in  global 
terms  than,  for  example.  Southeast  Asia,  to 
which  so  much  effort  and  attention  have  been 
given,  on  which  so  much  blood  and  treasure 
have  been  ^lent.  The  Middle  East  directly 
adjoins  both  Russia  and  Europe;  it  includes 
the  main  land,  sea  and  air  routes  to  Asia 
and  Africa;  it  contains  the  world's  greatest 
reserves  of  oil,  the  llfeblood  of  modem  m- 
dustry  and  modem  armies;  it  embraces  the 
heart  lands  of  Islam,  the  religion  followed 
by  the  vast  majority  of  the  non -European 
subjects  of  the  Soviet  Union.  By  controlling 
the  Middle  East,  Russia  could  outflank  NATO, 
immobilize  Europe,  threaten  Turkey  and  Iran 
frooi  the  rtta,  acquire  direct  access  to  Africa, 
and  control  the  route  to  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  Indian  subc^mtlnent,  now  of  crucial 
Importance  in  the  conflict  with  China.  B«s- 
sia  has  been  ccmcemed  vrith  the  area  for 
centxiries  and  has  steadUy  and  relentlMtfy 
advanced  her  frontiers  southward. 

In  1955.  after  a  period  of  relative  Inactivity. 
st»e  enter<?d  a  new  phase  of  massive  involve- 
ment in  Arab  countries.  This  began  with  the 
arms  deal  of  September  1955  and  was  greaUy 
extended  with  indirect  and  unintentional 
American  help  after  the  Suez  War  of  1956. 
Such  help  was  again  forthcoming  after  the 
war  of  1967.  Soviet  activity  was  encouraged 
by  the  announcement  of  the  Rogers  Plan 
which,  whatever  its  merits,  was  Interpreted 
in  the  circumstances  In  which  It  was  pub- 
lished as  a  sign  of  weakness  and  disinterest; 
it  was  further  encouraged  by  the  apparent 
American  readiness  to  turn  a  blind  eye  to  the 
immediate  and  blatant  Soviet  violations  of 
the  standstill  agreement  of  August  1970  by 
introducing  new  missiles  Into  the  Canal 
Zone.  The  detente  agreement  of  May  1972 
was  again  Interpreted  by  the  Soviets  not  as 
an  occasion  to  reduce  the  scale  of  their  mili- 
tary activity  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  but  as  a 
license  to  increase  It.  This  eould  be  seen  In 
the  greater  strength,  range  and  flexibility  of 
the  Soviet  Iifedlterranean  fleet,  with  Its  air 
and  shore  support  and  its  aunphlblous  ca- 
pabUlty;  the  increased  Soviet  presence  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  following  the  British  with- 
drawal from  the  area;  and  in  Soviet  mili- 
tary involvement  In  Egypt.  Syria,  Iraq,  and 
Southern  Arabia. 

TKE  sonrr  kole  nt  the  wax 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  Soviet  Union 
planned  and  launched  the  Syro-Egjrptlan  at- 
tack of  0  October  1973.  There  le  no  hard 
evidence  of  this,  though  the  military  opera- 
tions show  unmistakable  signs  of  Soviet 
mintary  thinking  and  planning.  It  is.  how- 
ever, certain  that  even  if  the  Soviets  did  not 
launch  the  offensive,  they  knew  about  it  foi> 
at  least  several  da;^  before  M  took  place. 
This  Is  clear,  among  other  things,  from  the 
prior  cvaetiatlon  ot  Soviet  famUles  and  the 
stepped  up  rhythm  of  Soviet  mBltary  sup- 
plies. The  Soviets  did  not  stop  the  offensive. 
thongh  It  Is  dlfllenlt  to  believe  that  they 
would  have  failed  If  they  had  tried.  They 
did  not  inform  the  United  States  of  the  im- 
pending danger,  thus  violating  one  of  the 
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most  linp<»i;ant  of  the  detente 
They  did  nothing  to  stop  the  hostllltli 
on  the  contrary,  tried  to  extend  the 
by  calling  on  other  Arab  states  to  sen< 
forces  and  by  coaching  the  Arab  ol 
ducers  In  the  vise  of  oU  as  a  weapon 
the  West.  They  had  already  been  dolx 
for   some   time   through   Arabic 
and  presumably  through  other  channfs, 
the   Arab    armies    advanced,    the 
fanned  the  flames — until  a  change  ol 
suddenly  transformed  them  from 
to  firemen. 

The  Israelis  stopped  the  Arab 
the  third  day  in  the  north  and  on  thi 
day  in  the  south.  On  the  fourth  day 
vlets  began  a  massive  airlift  of  arms  to 
and  Syria  and  even  arranged  for  the 
of  North  Korean  and  North 
to  serve  with  the  Arab  air  forces.  Only 
the  Israeli  counter -offensives  were  well 
way  did  the  Soviets  show  Interest  In  a 
Are.  They  obtained  this  by  threatening 
end  detente  and  exploited  it  lmmedlat<  y 
trying,  as  In  August  1970,  to  introduc< 
and  more  sophisticated  weapons  to  the 

The    United    States    In    effect 
twice  in  the  war,  first  by  organizing 
airlift  of  suppliej  in  response  to  that  o 
Russians  and  thus  saving  Israel,  and 
by  ninnlng  a  diplomatic  airlift  to  sto] 
fighting  and  thus  save  the  Arabs.  Th 
placement  of  the  formula  of  "no 
peace"  by  a  formula  of  "no  victory,  ne 
feat"    Is    Imaginative    and    constructlvi 
<^>ens  a  real  possibility  for  dialogue  anc 
gotlatlon  which  could  lead  to  a  genuine 
tlement;  It  also  offers  an  opportunity  to 
engage  the  Egyptians,  and  perhaps 
from  the  Soviet  embrace  and  persuade 
to  adopt  a  more  friendly  or  at  least  a 
neutral  posture.  The  Soviets  can,  of  c 
see  this  as  clearly  as  anyone  else  and  ar< 
likely  to  acquiesce  quietly  in  a  course 
tlon  which  would  terminate  or  even 
their    Infiuence    in    the    Middle    East 
replace  It  with  that  of  the  United 
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THX   DILEMMA   OF   AMXXICAN   POUCT 

Herein  lies  the  dilemma  of  Amerlcankol- 
Icy.  To  save  the  Arabs,  it  was  necessai  f  to 
save  the  Russians,  and  we  may  be  sure  ixaX 
they  will  neither  appreciate  nor  reclpr(  eate 
this  service.  To  win  over  the  Arabs,  It  Is  nec- 
essary to  restrain  the  Israelis,  but  this  <  >uld 
weaken  them  and  thus  endanger  the  i  lain 
source  of  America's  present  diploc  atlc 
strength  in  the  Middle  East.  The  game  U  one 
requiring  great  skill,  clear  and  firm  pur  ose, 
and  above  all,  no  delusions,  especially  the 
most  perilous  of  all,  self-delusion.  For  :  Rus- 
sia detente  Is  an  instriunent  of  policy;  for 
America  it  could  become  a  substitute  for 
policy,  and  that  would  be  very  dangeroi  s. 

paxsBNT  sovivr  attttuse  and  zntentii  n 

At  the  moment  the  Soviets  appear  t  be 
cautious  and  worried — alarmed  by  the  i  illl- 
tary  results  of  the  war,  the  successes  of  Ai  ler 
lean  diplomacy  so  far.  and  the  diplomatic  Im 
mobility  imposed  on  them  by  their  total  1  nk- 
age  to  one  side.  There  is  the  second  p<  Int 
that  they  are  at  the  moment  more  conce;  aed 
with  the  Chinese  than  with  the  Western  ad- 
versary and  therefore  inclined  to  avoid  on- 
frontatlon  on  matters  where  the  VS.  si  ows 
firmness.  They  are  permitting  and  to  e  >me 
extent  even  encouraging  the  movement  to- 
wards peace,  but  at  the  same  time  are  ta  ing 
the  routine  precaution  of  laying  a  p<^l  leal 
minefield  acroee  the  way  lo  peace  which  hey 
can  detonate  at  any  time  that  peace  em  an 
gers  Soviet  interests.  Here  I  would  <  raw 
your  attention  tc  the  very  important  si  kte 
ment  ascribed  to  Oromyko  and  publlshe  t  in 
Al-Ahnun  on  asnd  January  1974 

"Andrei  Oromyko  gave  assurances  oflthe 
continuance  of  Soviet  support  for  the  .  xab 
peoples  and  the  people  of  Palestine  ai  1  It 
was  clear  that  he  defined  the  attitude  of  the 
Soviet  Union  In  the  following  points: 
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"Moscow  does  not  oppose  any  efforts  tinder- 
taken  by  the  United  Stetea  In  the  Middle 
East  as  long  as  these  efforts  have  as  their 
basic  objective  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  the  Arab  pec^les  and  the  people  of  Pales- 
tine, and  as  long  as  these  efforts  do  not  In- 
jure the  interests  of  a  third  party. 

"The  Soviet  Union  will  not  accept  anything 
less  than  the  Arabs  themselves  would  accept 
and  if  this  does  not  happen,  the  Soviets  will 
announce  their  position  clearly. 

"The  key  to  the  solution  of  the  Middle 
East  crisis  Is  In  the  hands  of  Egypt  In  the 
first  Instance.  The  Soviets  are  fully  aware 
of  this  and  they  will  strive  to  establish 
relations  with  some  of  the  other  Arab  states. 

"The  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union  toward 
Israel  must  be  clearly  defined.  It  is  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  the  friend  and  strategic  ally 
of  the  Arabs  and  that  the  security  and  peace 
of  the  peoples  of  the  area  depend  on  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  Palestinian 
people  and  the  restoration  of  their  rights. 

"The  Soviet  Union  alms  at  maintaining  re- 
lations with  all  the  Arab  states,  irrespective 
of  their  political  regimes." 

This  statement — seen  by  the  more  intran- 
sigent elements  in  Egypt  as  an  expression 
of  support  for  their  views — appears  to  have 
no  Immediate  relevance  in  the  present  situ- 
ation. It  has  rather  been  Issued  for  the  rec- 
ord, for  possible  exploitation  at  a  later  stage 
if  necessary.  It  tallies  with  the  ambiguous 
Soviet  attitude  on  the  Palestinian  question — 
they  appear  to  oppose  the  establishment  of  a 
Palestinian  state  but  at  the  same  time  cul- 
tivate the  leaders  of  the  PLO  and  adopt  some 
of  their  formulae.  This  has  been  well  de- 
scribed as  a  built-in  destruct  mechanism  In 
any   structure   of   peacemaking. 

Meanwhile,  the  American  position  in  the 
Middle  East  has  been  greatly  strengthened. 
In  1967,  when  the  U.S.  did  not  Intervene  in 
the  war,  the  Arab  states  broke  off  diplomatic 
relations.  In  1973,  when  American  interven- 
tion was  decisive,  Egypt  decided  to  resume 
relations.  The  U.S.  is  now  reaping  the  bene- 
fits of  a  firm  policy  in  terms  of  prestige  and 
Infiuence.  The  Soviet  Union  Is  for  the  time 
being  In  a  state  of  disarray.  Europe  has 
earned  the  mistrust  of  Israel,  the  patronage 
of  the  Arabs  and  the  respect  of  neither. 
Only  the  UJ9.  has  and  is  seen  to  have  both 
power  and  responsibility.  In  this  there  lies  a 
hope  for  peace. 


WALTER    W.    HELLER— "THE    CASE 
FOR  FISCAL  STIMULUS" 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr,  President,  last 
Thursday,  I  introduced  amendment  1004 
to  H.R.  13025,  the  social  security  disabil- 
ity benefits  bill,  to  raise  the  personal  ex- 
emption in  the  Federsd  income  tax  to 
$850  from  Its  present  level  of  |750,  and 
thereby  give  a  much-needed  fiscal  stimu- 
lus to  our  sagging  recessionary  economy. 

Today's  Wall  Street  Journal  contains  a 
major  article  on  the  need  for  such  a  fiscal 
stimulus  by  Walter  W.  Heller,  a  former 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  and  now  the  Regents' 
Professor  of  Economics  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota. 

In  his  article.  Professor  Heller  strongly 
supports  proposals  for  a  tax  cut  to  stim- 
ulate the  economy.  As  he  puts  it: 

It  Isnt  often  that  a  single  measure  prom- 
ises to  cut  cost  Inflation,  bolster  aggregate 
demand,  curb  profiteering  and  still  maintain 
vital  Incentives. 

As  he  points  out,  the  proposed  tax  cut 
will  accomplish  all  these  goals. 

As  the  architect  of  the  tax  cut  which 
pulled  the  economy  out  of  its  tailspin  in 
the  early  1960's,  and  which  laimched  the 


longest  uninterrupted  period  of  economic 
growth  and  prosperity  in  our  Nation's 
history.  Professor  Heller  brings  impres- 
sive credentials  and  extremely  persuasive 
arguments  to  bear  on  this  issue. 

By  acting  now.  Congress  can  seize  the 
moment,  and  take  a  step  that  is  capable 
of  hsilting  the  recession  Into  which  our 
economy  is  now  sinking. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Professor 
Heller's  article  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
of  us  concerned  about  the  health  of  our 
economy,  and  I  tisk  unanimous  consent 
that  it  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  11, 1974] 
Tbe  Case  for  Fiscal  STiMtTi.us 
(By  Walter  W.  HeUer) 
Once  again,  the  battle  between  anti-reces- 
sionists     and     antl-lnfiatlonists     is     joined 
Without  differing  very  much  on  the  1974  eco- 
nomic scenario — downturn  and  double-digit 
Infiation  in  the  first  half  followed  by  an  up- 
turn and  some  ebbing  of  inflationary  pres- 
sures in  the  second — the  antagonists  run  the 
gamut  from  "ease  up"  to  "hold  tight"  In 
their  prescriptions  for  fiscal-monetary  poUcy 
In  1974. 

Part  of  this  division  reflects  conflicting 
diagnoses  of  the  nature  of  this  year's  reces- 
sion and  inflation.  Partly,  it  grows  out  of 
divergent  appraisals  of  how  much  of  any 
given  demand  stimulus  will  translate  Into 
jobs  and  output  and  how  much  Into  more 
Inflation  (either  now  or  later).  And  In  no 
small  part.  It  goes  beyond  positive  economics 
to  a  conflict  of  values. 

Nothing  throws  the  issues  Into  bolder  relief 
than  the  proposal  for  a  quick  income  tax  cut 
in  the  form  of  an  increase  in  personal  exemp- 
tions. A  tax  reduction  of  $5  billion  to  t6  bil- 
lion a  year  could  be  effected  either  by  boost- 
ing the  per  capita  exemption  from  $750  to 
$900  or  by  adopting  Senator  Mondale's  pro- 
posal to  give  the  taxpayer  the  option  of  tak- 
ing a  $200  credit  against  tax  or  continuing  to 
deduct  $750  from  income. 

The  equity  case  for  this  move  is  obvious: 

Before  the  year  Is  out,  inflation  will  have 
eroded  the  real  value  of  the  $750  exemption 
by  more  than  20%  since  It  went  Into  effect 
at  the  beginning  of  1972. 

Even  more  important,  boosting  exemptions 
would  concentrate  the  bulk  of  the  tax  ben- 
efits at  the  middle  and  lower  end  of  the  in- 
come scale  where  recent  Inflation,  especially 
In  the.  form  of  surging  food  and  fuel  )>rlces, 
has  exacted  a  particularly  heavy  toll.  (To 
reach  the  lowest  incomes  calls  for  further  ac- 
tion, e.g.,  a  step-up  in  social  service  programs 
and  relief  from  Social  Security  payroll  taxes 
on  the  poor.) 

Indeed,  the  social  rationale  for  Income  and 
payroll  tax  relief  in  the  lower  brackets  is  so 
compelling  that  it  would  make  sense  even  if 
it  were  matched  by  simultaneous  ta.-r  in- 
creases elsewhere. 

But  equity  aside,  can  a  broad-based  in- 
come tax  cut  stand  on  Its  economic  merits. 
Those  who  say  it  can't — Messrs.  Shultz, 
Biirns,  FeUner,  McCracken  and  Stein  some- 
how come  to  mind — cite  such  arguments  as 
these: 

Ova  current  economic  downturn  is  mainly 
the  result  of  supply  restraints,  of  shortages 
and  bottlenecks;  such  demand  deficiencies  as 
exist  will  soon  correct  themselves. 

Any  further  stimulus  wiU  simply  increase 
the  ferocity  and  tenacity  of  inflation. 

Mr.  Nixon's  flscal  1975  budget  already  con- 
tains all  the  stimulus  the  economy  can  stand. 
And  besides,  cutting  income  taxes  today  robs 
us  of  vital  revenue-raising  power  we  need  for 
tomorrow. 

Straw  men?  Hardly.  But  neither  are  they 
holy  writ. 
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SOME    mlMISTAKABLE    SIGM8 

First,  as  to  the  nature  of  recession.  Though 
supply  shortages  get  the  headlines,  a  close 
look  reveals  unmistakable  signs  of  a  shortagw 
ef  demand.  The  weary  consumer,  wbtplashcd 
by  tight  money  and  flscal  restraint  and  whlp- 
sa««d  by  runaway  food  and  fuel  prices.  i»M 
palled  in  his  h€mm : 

For  nearly  a  year,  his  consumption  of  dur- 
ables other  than  autos  has  fallen  in  real 
terms,  while  his  consumption  of  non-durables 
and  services  has  kept  only  a  trifle  ahead  of 
inflation. 

As  to  autoe,  the  gasoline  shortage  has  con- 
verted an  expected  decline  into  an  actual 
disaster.  Lying  behind  the  27%  drop  in  over- 
all sales  of  domestic  cars  last  month  was  a 
plunge  of  nearly  50%  in  demand  for  standard 
and  larger  models. 

Tight  m<Miey  has  cut  the  rate  of  residential 
construction  outlays  from  $60  billion  a  year 
ago  to  around  $47  biUion  today. 

For  consumers,  January  was  perhaps  the 
cruelest  month.  While  personal  income 
dropped  $4  billion,  consumer  prices  raced  up- 
ward at  a  12%  annual  rate.  Real  si>end- 
able  earnings  of  non-farm  workers,  after 
taxes,  were  down  4%  from  a  year  earlier,  the 
largest  drop  in  10  years. 

Nor  Is  any  early  rebound  In  sight.  It  will 
be  months  before  exploding  oil  prices  have 
worked  their  way  through  the  economy,  soak- 
ing up  $15  billion  to  $20  billion  of  consumer 
purchasing  power  in  the  process.  R)r  that's 
the  amount  of  tribute  the  American  con- 
sumer has  to  pay  foreign  and  domestic  pro- 
ducers of  oil — and  in  the  shortrun,  very  little 
of  the  funds  thus  siphonored  off  wllL  reap- 
pear in  the  economy  as  demand  for  exports 
or  increased  dividends  and  capital  spending 
by  the  U.S.  oil  industry.  So  even  with  an 
end  to  the  Arab  embargo,  the  US.  economy 
will  continue  to  suffer  the  paradox  of  "oil 
drag" — a  eoet-inflatlon  of  prices  and  a  tax- 
like  deflation  of  demand. 

Contrary  to  the  Alice-in-wonderland  rea- 
soning In  Mr.  Nixon's  veto  message  on  the 
energy  bill,  a  rollback  in  domestic  crude 
oil  prices  could  materially  ease  that  drag. 
For  example,  a  cutback  in  new  oU  prices  to 
$8  and  old  oil  prices  to  $4.25  (as  against 
$7.09  and  $5.25  in  the  energy  bill),  whfle 
maintaining  strong  incentives  for  boosting 
ou^ut  of  new  oU  and  oil  substitutes,  would 
serve  to: 

cut  oil-cost  inflation  by  $9  binion. 

Restore  $5  billion  In  real  purchasing  power 
to  consumers. 

Stop  that  amount  of  excess  profits  at  the 
source. 

It  Isn't  often  that  a  single  measure  prom- 
ises to  cut  cost  inflation,  bolster  aggregate 
demand,  curb  profiteering,  and  still  main- 
tain vital  Incentives.  Yet  doctrinaire  pursuit 
of  market  ideology  coupled  with  a  paralyzing 
fear  of  further  inflation  seems  to  be  bind- 
ing policy  makers  to  the  opportunities  for 
simultaneously  serving  different  objectives  of 
policy.  Not  aU  demand  stimulants  aggravate 
inflation  on  net  balance. 

Ttiat  brings  us  to  the  second  m&jor  charge 
against  the  propKssed  taix  relief,  namely,  that 
much  or  even  most  of  It  will  run  off  into 
added  inflation.  No  one  can  deny  that  added 
dollars  in  consumers'  hands  wUl  elicit  some 
price  increases.  But  In  1974,  a  year  In  which 
deficient  demand  will  persist  even  after  re- 
covery replaces  recession,  th*  trade-off  will 
be  highly  favorable.  Consider  the  nature  of 
today's  Inflation: 

Above  all,  it  reflects  price  pressin'es  bom 
of  the  food  and  fuel  shortages  of  yesteryear 
which,  tm  Arthur  Bums  cogently  pointed  out 
last  fall,  "hardly  represent  either  the  basic 
trend  in  prices  or  the  responae  of  prices  to 
previous  monetary  or  fiscal  pollclea."  After 
this  year,  those  pressures  will  begin  to  burn 
themselves  out,  leaving  a  legacy  of  high  but 
less  rapidly  rising  prices. 


In  part,  it  is  a  lagged  response  to  the  boom 
hx  world  eomaoDdtty  prices  in  general.  And 
tlieee  pressures  too  will  ebb  even  as  demand 
recovers,  much  as  they  did  after  the  price  ex- 
plosion set  off  by  the  Korean  boom  in  1051. 

Further,  it  Is  the  result  of  a  sharp  rise  in 
unit  labor  costs,  which  moved  ahead  at  a  9  % 
annual  rate  in  the  last  quarter  of  1973  and 
WiU  get  worse  in  recession  before  getting  bet- 
ter In  recovery. 

Upward  price  adjustments  as  industries  are 
freed  from  controls  will  also  give  inflation  m 
jolt,  largely  a  one-shct  phenomenon. 

In  other  words,  inflation  in  1974  has  a  life 
«f  Its  own,  nourished  not  by  excess  demand 
but  mainly  by  a  variety  of  cost  factors  beyond 
the  reach  of  fiscal  and  monetary  manage- 
ment. The  great  bulk  of  the  stimulus  of  a 
prompt  tax  cut  would  therefore  express  Itself 
in  higher  output,  jobs,  and  income,  not  in 
higher  prices. 

It  can  be  argued — Indeed,  George  Perry  of 
Brookings  has  argued — that  a  well  tempered 
tax  cut  can  help  relieve  cost-push  pressure 
by  redressing  labor's  cost-of-living  grievances 
in  part  through  tax  relief  rather  than  wage 
escalation.  LAbor  leaders  keep  an  eye  closely 
cocked  on  that  critical  barometer,  "real 
spendable  earnings  after  taxes."  Cut  income 
and  payroll  taxes  and  real  earnings  rise.  If  a 
fiscal  bargain  could  be  struck  with  labor  to 
substitute  this  paycheck  sweetner  in  part  for 
wage  hikes,  less  of  the  1973-74  food  and  fuel 
price  upsurge  will  be  built  Into  wage  bar- 
gains. 

But  what  about  the  legacy  of  a  weakened 
tax  system  in  1975  and  later  years?  Won't  the 
inflationary  chickens  come  home  to  roost? 
Not  if  responsive  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
he;ul  off  renewed  excess  denuknd  when  it 
again  threatens  the  economy. 

For  that  matter,  the  Congress  should 
build  in  a  large  part  of  the  protection  by 
coupling  Its  exemption  boost  with  a  firm 
commitment  to  enact  compensating  reve- 
nue-raising tax  reforms  to  become  effective 
in  and  beyond  1975.  The  necessary  funds 
could  be  raised  simply  by  a  substantial  hike 
in  the  minimum  tax  plus  a  phasing  out  of 
most  of  the  tax  shelters  for  petroleum  as  oil 
price  curbs  are  progressively  relaxed.  (It  is 
worth  noting  that  with  appropriate  pricing 
policies,  one  can  both  avoid  punitive  excess 
profits  taxes  and  phase  out  the  distorting  and 
inequitable  tax  preferences  for  petroleum — 
thus  serving  both  equity  and  efflcleacy.) 

THE  THIRD  QUESTION 

Bnt  one  still  has  to  confront  the  third 
question:  Isn't  Mr.  Nixon's  new  budget  al- 
ready offering  plenty  of  stiumlus  to  a  sag- 
ging economy?  And  besides,  shouldn't  we  be 
reassured  by  Mr.  Ash's  promise  to  "bust  the 
budget"  if  Mr.  Nixon's  exercise  in  exorcism 
faUs  and  the  economy  is  by  recession  re- 
possesed?  The  answer  is  "no"  on  both  counts. 

True,  the  fiscal  1975  budget  gives  the 
appearance  of  stimulus.  Spending  is  sched- 
uled to  rise  $30  billion,  and  the  deficit  to 
double  from  $4.7  billion  to  $9.4  billion.  But 
as  this  most  realistic  of  Mr.  Nixons  budget 
messagea  makes  clear,  "the  recommended 
budget  totals  ccmtlnue  [the]  policy  of  fiscal 
restraint  as  part  of  a  continuing  anti-lnfia- 
tion  program."  Indeed,  the  unified  budget 
surplus  on  a  full-employment  basis  would  rise 
from  $4  billion  to  $8  billion. 

On  a  national  Income  accounts  basis,  the 
rise  in  the  full-employment  surplus  would 
be  even  greater.  Even  without  fully  accept- 
ing the  St.  Louis  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
numbers  showing  a  rise  in  the  full-employ- 
ment surplus  from  a  rate  of  $2  bUlion  in  the 
first  half  of  1974  to  nearly  $13  billion  In  the 
first  half  of  1975,  and  even  allowing  for  the 
inevitable  slippage  in  the  budget  process,  one 
can  safely  conclude  that  tb«  flscal  1975 
budget,  contrary  to  surface  appearances, 
offers  no  substantial  stimulus  to  the  econoaiy. 


But  what  of  the  assurances  that  contin- 
gency plans  win  be  roUed  out  to  step  \ip 
spending  In  case  recession  rears  its  ugly 
head?  Given  the  tjrpical  lags  in  policy  ac- 
tion and  economic  reaction,  one  can  only 
say  that  the  time  to  act  Is  now.  When  a  man 
is  drowning,  one  should  not  deny  him  a  life 
preserver  on  grounds  that  one  can  always 
resort  to  mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation. 


LET   US   MAKE    CERTAIN    FARMERS 
HOME  CAN  DO  THE  JOB 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  this 
housing  bill  is  a  landmark  piece  of  legis- 
lation for  rural  America.  Its  recognition 
of  the  special  needs  of  rural  and  small 
town  America  is  indeed  gratifying. 

The  ctHnmittee  has  pr(H>06ed  amend- 
ments which  would  significantly  expand 
and  modernize  the  rural  housing  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  they  will  equip  rural 
housing  programs  with  many  features 
previously  available  only  under  the 
urban-oriented  programs  of  HUD. 

So  the  committee  bill  clearly  places 
responsibility  for  decent  rural  housing 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration. 

In  so  doing  it  assigns  a  very  important 
set  of  responsibilities  to  Farmers  Home. 
For  instance,  one  amendment  expands 
Farmers  Home  service  territory  to  in- 
clude to?nis  of  up  to  25,000  p€HE>tilation 
wherever  a  serious  shortage  of  mortgage 
credit  occurs  in  those  larger  towns.  This 
I^ugs  what  has  been  a  very  serious  gap 
in  our  present  programs. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  coin 
for  this  and  other  amendments:  the 
question  can  be  fairly  raised  as  to 
whether  Farmers  Home  will  be  physi- 
cally able  to  implement  our  intent  to  the 
fullest  extent. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  the  program 
responsibility  and  the  caseload  handled 
by  Farmers  Home  have  been  increased 
many  times  over.  Yet  the  agency's  man- 
power and  administrative  overhead 
budget  has  not  received  as  miich  atten- 
tion. Thus  it  has  been  common,  in  the 
past  few  years,  to  refer  to  an  "adminis- 
trative bottleneck"  in  Fanners  Home. 

There  seems  to  be  pretty  clear  agree- 
ment, in  the  Craigress  at  least,  thai 
Farmers  Home  is  the  agency  when  the 
subject  is  rural  development — whether 
yoQ  are  talking  about  rural  housing,  rural 
water  and  sewer,  rural  small  enterprise, 
or  nearly  any  oUier  kind  of  rural  com- 
munity development  activity. 

This  being  the  case,  and  considering 
the  new  responsibilities  this  housing  bill 
and  the  Riiral  Devel<q>ment  Act  thrust 
upon  the  agency,  I  think  there  's  an 
urgent  and  pressing  need  for  a  full  scale 
investigaticm  of  the  capacity  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  meet 
these  expanding  obligations. 

I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  thsit  such 
hearings  should  be  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  on  an  overall  basis  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  holds  a  well- 
deserved  reputation  for  responsible  serv- 
ice to  rural  America.  We  do  not  expect 
or  beheve  that  any  investigation  would 
uncover  widespread  scandals  of  the  type 
that  have  plagued  the  F^ederaI  Heusinc 
Administration  in  urban  areas  like  Phila- 
delphia and  Detroit.  The  uncovering  of 
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fraud,  bribery,  or  maladmlnlstrat  on  Is 
not  the  purpose  we  have  in  mind. 

What  is  needed  is  a  thorough  In  restl- 
gation  into  the  scope  of  the  auth<  rities 
that  have  been  vested  in  the  Fa  mers 
Home  Administration  by  the  Coi  gress 
and  the  capacity  of  that  agency  to  >rop- 
erly  administer  those  authorities. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  Farmers  :  iome 
Administration  was  limited  to  a  rela- 
tively small  program  of  providing  s  iper- 
vlsed  credit  to  family  farmers— a  w  irthy 
effort,  but  a  small  one.  But  durin  the 
sixties  almost  every  year  saw  addil  onal 
programs  given  to  this  agency.  The  1  ous- 
ing  program  was  expanded  to  serv  not 
just  farmers  but  aU  rural  America  is.  A 
substantial  rural  community  watei  and 
sewer  system  construction  program  was 
created. 

During  the  seventies  the  expansii  i  of 
FHA  programs  has  continued.  The  I  ural 
Development  Act  of  1972  greatly  br  lad- 
ened  the  scope  of  financial  assistan  e  in 
the  development  of  rural  communit;  fa- 
cilities, and  a  whole  new  categor  of 
business  and  industrial  loans  was 
created.  The  1974  Housing  and  Con  nu- 
nlty  Development  Act  further  incn  ises 
the  tjrpes  of  housing  assistance  aval]  ible 
from  the  agency. 

Today  the  Farmers  Home  Adminij  ra- 
tion offers  some  20  different  loan  ind 
grant  services.  And  each  of  thes  is 
needed  if  family  farmers  are  to  sur  ive, 
if  rural  slums  are  to  be  eliminated  tnd 
If  rural  communities  are  to  grow  md 
prosper. 

But  those  of  us  who  have  had  a  cht  ice 
to  observe  some  of  the  approa*  les 
Farmers  Home  is  being  forced  to  1  ike 
to  cope  with  this  extremely  heavy  w(  rk- 
load  are  uneasy  about  the  effective  ess 
of  the  agency's  efforts.  The  staff  hasfiot 
in  tuiy  sense  kept  pace,  in  terms  of  lize 
and  skills,  with  the  expansion  injthe 
scope  and  size  of  the  programs  admj  ils- 
tered. 

I  mentioned  the  multiplication  of  lu- 
thorlties,  but  we  must  also  be  concei  led 
about  the  volume  of  business  condu<  ed. 
In  fiscal  1974  the  agency  expects  to  '.  nd 
and  grant  nearly  $3.8  billion,  even  the  igh 
it  is  not  trying  to  reach  all  the  prog  am 
levels  set  in  the  1974  Appropriation  ict. 
This  compares  with  |700  million  loa  »ed 
in  1964— a  443-percent  increase.  In  a(  dl- 
tion,  during  the  past  10  years  the  amo  mt 
of  loans  outstanding,  loans  that  hav  to 
be  serviced,  has  risen  to  $12  billior  -a 
275-percent  increase.  During  the  si  me 
10-year  period  the  staff  has  increase!  64 
percent.  This  current  year  the  stal  is 
being  reduced  10  percent.  | 

How  can  an  agency  so  strapped 
personnel  begin  to  fimction  in  the 
ner  in   which  the  Congress   intoi 
What  wiU  be  the  consequences  of 
steps   the   Office   of   Management 
Budget  is  forcing  the  agency  to  tak 

What   about   the   increasing   reliiiice 
on  guaranteed  loans,  that  is.  loans  nSde 


appraisal  and  Inspection  of  property  over 
to  the  private  sector?  Will  this  lead  to 
the  corruption  that  plagued  the  urban 
housing  program? 

What  about  the  efforts  now  being  made 
to  merge  all  of  the  USDA  field  operations 
into  one  office?  How  will  the  staffs  of 
these  one  stop  centers  be  able  to  explain 
all  the  types  of  service  available  from 
FHA?  Even  the  curent  FHA  staff  is  hard 
put  to  keep  abreast  of  all  their  regiila- 
tions. 

With  a  small  staff,  a  large  caseload  and 
constantly  expanding  authorities,  just 
what  is  happening  to  the  people  served 
and  those  supposed  to  be  served  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration?  How  are 
the  small  farmers  faring  in  all  this  tur- 
moU?  How  are  the  poorly  housed  rural 
poor  making  out?  What  about  those  rural 
communities  that  need  the  grant  funds 
for  water  and  sewer  systems  that  are 
being  withheld  by  OMB?  What  are  the 
real  priorities  set  by  the  administration? 
Mr.  President,  these  are  some  of  the 
questions  that  need  answering.  A 
thorough  review  of  all  the  functions  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration- 
service  to  rural  industries — must  be  con- 
ducted promptly. 

There  have  been  suggestions  made  that 
the  Farmers  Home  make  a  thorough 
examination  of  its  own  personnel  needs. 
This  is  an  unworkable,  impractical,  ap- 
proach to  a  very  complicated  situation. 
No  Government  agency  is  allowed  to 
speak  for  itself — certainly  not  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration. 

The  responsibility  for  analyzing  and 
evaluating  the  administrative  structure 
of  this  agency  rests  with  the  Congress. 
Such  an  effort,  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate, is  long  overdue. 

I  am  going  to  propose  to  other  Senators 
who  have  committee  responsibility  for 
rural  matters  to  join  with  me  in  a  careful 
inquiry  of  all  questions  relating  to  the 
FHA  administration  of  the  above  rural 
programs. 
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weaken  or  waive  Its  provisions.  If  the  ad- 
ministration feels  that  the  act  needs 
amendment.  It  should  present  such  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress  and  let 
the  Congress  work  its  will.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  Congress  will  not  back 
away  from  an  effective  environmental 
PHJiicy  commitment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Post  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoiw. 
as  follows : 

PKOTECTINO     am    ENVntONMENTAL     PROTECTIOK 

Law 


PROTECTINO   AN  ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION  LAW 


or 


1  Ith 
its 
■e- 


and    serviced    by   private    lenders    , 
Farmers  Home  serving  only  to  providt 
stamp  of  approval  and  guarantee  of^^ 
■payment?  What  happens  to  the  tra  le- 

6 mark  of  the  old  Farmers  Home  Adm  q- 
tstration— supervised  credit — when  gu  ir 
anteed  loans  take  over?  What  about   he 
efforts  that  have  been  made  to  turn   he 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently there  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  an  editorial  entitled  "Protecting  an 
Environmental  Protection  Law."  I  com- 
mend its  reading  to  every  Member  of  the 
Congress  and,  indeed,  to  those  who  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  protection 
of  our  environment. 

As  the  editorial  has  properly  noted 
there  is  a  move  on  within  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration to  weaken  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act, 
particularly  the  requirements  for  envi- 
ronmental impact  statements.  Mr.  Rus- 
sell E.  Train  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  Mr.  Russell  W.  Peter- 
son of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  are  showing  considerable  courage 
in  resisting  these  moves  to  weaken  or 
waive  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

The  Congress  should  once  again  ex- 
press its  determination  that  the  Environ- 
mental PoUcy  Act  be  adhered  to.  As  long 
as  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  is  public  law,  it  must  be  observed 
and  respected.  No  executive  or  adminis- 
trative officer  should  be  permitted  to 


When  It  slipped  quietly  through  Ckjngress 
in  1969 — before  the  first  Earth  Day  and  be- 
fore ecology  became  a  common  word — few 
foresaw  the  potential  power  of  a  law  requir- 
ing federal  agencies  to  submit  an  environ- 
mental impact  statement  before  undertak- 
ing a  particular  project.  As  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act,  the  provi- 
sions of  the  impact  statement  aroused  little 
interest,  and  certainly  no  opposition,  when 
Congress  made  It  law.  Now.  five  years  later, 
the  provisions  have  proven  themselves  im- 
portant and  useful  and  the  environment  has 
been  well  served  by  them.  But  the  law  has 
also  been  controversial,  meaning  that  many 
federal  administrators  have  found  it  bother- 
some to  obey — accustomed  as  many  of  them 
were  to  the  old  way  of  not  worrying  too  much 
about  the  impact  of  their  projects  upon  the 
environment  imtll  the  damage  had  been 
done.  The  much-needed  law  reversed  this, 
making  the  agencies  accountable  before  they 
acted. 

The  environmental  impact  statement  Is 
topical  because  reports  now  suggest  that 
within  the  Nixon  administration  an  effort 
Is  being  made  to  waive  its  provisions.  More 
and  more  we  are  hearing  the  long  familiar' 
let's-be-realiatic  argimient.  especially  now 
during  the  energy  crisis.  To  their  credit,  both 
Russell  E.  Train  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  Russell  W.  Peterson  of 
the  CouncU  on  Environmental  Quality  are 
resisting  any  proposals  to  weaken  the  law. 
Both  have  seen  Its  utility  and  both  have 
seen  through  the  scapegoat  theory  that  holds 
the  environmentalists  responsible  for  the 
current  energy  alarm. 

The  proposal  to  weaken  the  law  is  still  a 
brushfire,  and  Mr.  Train  and  Mr.  Peterson 
may  be  able  to  put  it  out.  Should  they  fall, 
though,  as  other  environmentalists  within 
the  administration  have  failed  before  on 
other  issues.  It  wUl  be  left  to  Congress  to 
decide  the  fate  of  proposals  to  weaken  the 
law.  Some  lawmakers  wiU  perhaps  be  tempt- 
ed to  use  the  energy  problem  as  an  excuse 
to  push  aside  this  sound  piece  of  legislation. 
But  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  sacrifice 
the  long-term  Interests  of  the  nation — and 
the  next  generation,  as  Mr.  Peterson  noted- 
few  the  immediate  convenience  of  a  few 
powerful  Interests. 


TRIBUTE  TO  REPRESENTATIVE 
JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  with  her 
retirement  Julia  Butler  Hansen,  the 
dean  of  Washington  State's  delegation 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
chairman  of  the  House  Interior  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  will  leave  be- 
hind a  legacy  of  accomplishment  and 
permanent  memories  of  her  forthright- 
ness  and  unwavering  honesty. 

Although  I  extend  my  best  wishes  to 
our  distinguished  colleague  and  bow  to 
her  desire  to  return  to  her  home  in  the 
town  of  Cathlamet  on  the  banks  of  the 
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Columbia  I  must  say  that  I  will  miss  her 
as  a  colleague  to  whom  I  have  looked  for 
advice  and  most  important  as  a  warm 
personal  friend. 

The  political  career  of  Julia  Butler 
Hansen,  totaling  37  years  in  public  of- 
fice, began  on  the  city  council  of  Cathla- 
met in  early  1938,  progressed  to  the 
Washington  State  Legislature  where  she 
served  for  22  years  and  culminated  in  her 
election  as  a  Representative  in  Congress 
in  1960.  The  scope  of  her  career  makes  it 
easy  to  understand  why  she  is  one  of 
the  most  respected  and  influential  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  one  who  knows  the  leg- 
islative process  and  the  use  of  legisla- 
tive power  on  behalf  of  the  people  as  well 
as  anyone  who  has  served  in  public  of- 
fice. She  is  indeed  a  legislative  craftsman 
with  few  her  equal. 

Mrs.  Hansen  has  said: 

I  am  a  Westerner  and  I  want  to  return 
to  the  West. 

In  keeping  with  the  Western  tradi- 
tion of  an  undaunted  pioneering  spirit 
she  has  blazed  an  impressive  trail  of 
firsts.  It  all  began  when  she  became  the 
first  woman  to  serve  on  the  city  coimcil  in 
her  native  Cathlamet.  From  there  she 
went  on  to  become  the  first  woman  to 
chair  the  county  Democratic  central 
committee  and  capped  her  career  in 
State  government  as  speaker  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Washington  State  House  of 
Representatives.  When  she  arrived  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  she  brought  with  her 
the  savvy  of  a  political  veteran.  She  was 
the  first  Democratic  woman  to  serve  on 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 
She  is  also  the  first  and  only  woman  to 
serve  on  the  House  Democratic  Steering 
Committee.  Her  record  is  one  of  sub- 
stance, of  which  she  can  be  justly  proud, 
as  we  are  of  her. 

And  it  is  not  over.  She  said: 

Ufe  Is  not  going  to  be  long  enough  to  do 
all  the  things  that  I  want  to  do.  I  have  so 
many  interests. 

Along  with  her  congressional  col- 
leagues I  want  to  wish  her  well  as  she 
returns  to  private  life,  about  which  she 
said: 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  when  my  term  ex- 
pires, I  shall  return  to  my  home  in  Cathla- 
met, Washington,  with  my  husband,  to  write, 
to  garden,  do  as  I  please,  hang  up  the  tele- 
phone or  take  the  damn  telephone  off  the 
hook,  and  when  people  I  do  not  know  appear 
at  my  door  and  walk  in  without  knocking,  I 
wlU  have  the  great  opportunity  of  telling 
them  It  U  my  private  home. 

Even  though  she  is  retiring  from  public 
office  to  the  life  of  a  private  citizen,  the 
last  thing  I  would  expect  her  to  do  would 
be  to  disassociate  herself  from  the  career 
of  public  service  she  has  so  admirably  led 
for  so  many  years.  I  was  not  surprised 
when  she  said: 

As  a  private  citizen,  I  shall  continue,  as 
long  as  I  Uve.  to  have  a  strong  Interest  In  my 
commimlty.  district.  State,  and  Nation. 

Without  a  doubt  this  is  what  all  of  us 
in  the  Washington  State  delegation 
would  expect  from  our  distinguished 
Representative  from  the  Third  District. 

I  will  again  wish  her  well  when  she  re- 
turns home  and  will  express  to  her  the 
hope  that  she,  as  a  concerned  citizen  and 
valued  friend,  will  not  put  the  telephone 
off  the  hook  when  I  keep  calling  for  ad- 
vice and  help. 


INFLATION 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  according 
to  the  Lou  Harris  polls,  inflation  is  the 
No.  1  concern  of  Americans  today.  Dr. 
Paul  W.  McCracken  has  written  a  fine 
editorial  spelling  out  the  details  of  this 
problem. 

Most  important,  the  former  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  ex- 
plains that  only  monetary  and  fiscal  pol- 
icy can  deal  with  inflation.  When  virtu- 
ally all  economists  agree  on  this  point,  we 
should  consider  it  carefully.  "Iliere  are 
no  easy  escapes  for  us.  Inflation  is  a 
grave  danger,  and  monetary  and  fiscal 
responsibility  is  our  single  weapon 
against  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

INVUITION 

(By  Paul  W.  McCracken) 
WhUe  energy  gets  the  headlines,  it  Is  not 
the  most  fundamental  economic  problem  fac- 
ing the  industrial  nations  of  the  world.  Their 
most  fundamental  problem  Is  an  ominous 
acceleration  In  the  pace  of  Inflation  to  what 
would  have  been  referred  to  not  so  long  ago 
as  "banana  republic  rates." 

The  basic  facts  do  not  make  a  reassuring 
picture.  For  the  OECD  nations  as  a  whole, 
the  speed  of  inflation  has  accelerated  from  a 
6.5%  annual  rate  In  the  second  half  of  1972 
to  7.5%  In  the  next  six  months,  and  on  to  a 
10.9%  annual  rate  in  the  three  months  end- 
ing last  October.  In  the  last  of  the  three 
periods  the  rates  for  the  major  member  coun- 
tries ranged  from  a  low  of  6.6%  for  Germany 
to  a  high  of  16.3%  tot  AustraUa. 

ANNUAL  RATE  OF  INCREASE  IN  CONSUMER  PRICES 

|ln  peitenti 
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Period 

OECD 

United 
States 

United 

Kini- 

dom 

Japan 

1972— 2dh*H 

5.5 

3.4 

6.2 
11.4 

t.9 

8.4 

l^o 

5.9 

1973— 1st  hall 

7.5 

11.8 

3  months  to  October 

..      10.9 

13.0 

Source:  Economic  Outlook  OECD,  Dwember  1973.  Percentate 
chanfe  from  previous  period. 

Nor  iB  the  problem  simply  food  prices, 
though  the  explosion  of  food  prices  obviously 
made  a  major  contribution  to  the  trend.  It  Is 
clear,  however,  that  a  serious  acceleration  In 
the  rate  of  Inflation  was  occurring  in  non- 
food prices  also,  to  a  rate  approaching  8%  by 
the  latter  part  of  1973. 

For  the  United  States  the  figures  are  both 
more  reassuring  and  more  disttirbing.  For  the 
entire  second  half  of  last  year  consumer 
prices  as  a  whole  rose  at  a  9.4%  yearly  rate, 
but  the  rate  for  prices  of  all  commodities 
other  than  food  was  only  5.6% .  It  la,  of  course, 
a  commentary  on  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem that  one  finds  himself  grasping  for  reas- 
surance from  a  "only  a  5.6%  annual  rate." 
The  most  disturbing  aspect  of  otir  own  price 
level  problem,  however,  is  that  during  the  lat- 
ter half  of  1973  large  increases  in  industrial 
prices  at  the  wholesale  level  were  occurring, 
and  these  will  be  affecting  price  tags  con- 
fronting consumers  this  year.  We  cannot.  In 
short,  comfort  ourselves  with  the  beguUing 
thought  that  1973  was  some  sort  of  special 
circumstances,  and  that  somehow  the  Infla- 
tion can  be  expected  in  1974  to  go  away  or 
die  or  slow  down  from  sheer  old  age. 

Is  it  really  essential  to  counter  the  Infla- 
tion? For  many  years  many  economists,  per- 
haps even  a  majority,  would  have  given  that 
question  a  negative  answer.  The  number  tak- 
ing that  relaxed  view,  it  seems  safe  to  say,  is 
probably  diminishing.  And  for  good  reasons. 


For  one  thing,  in  the  American  context  a 
highly  Inflationary  economy  does  not  seem 
to  perform  weU  for  any  group.  Average 
spendable  weekly  earnings  In  real  terms  last 
year  decline  1.4%  tat  those  In  the  private 
nonagrlcultural  economy,  and  there  were 
actually  declines  In  eight  of  the  12  months. 
This  obviously  means  that  for  a  majority 
of  families  outside  agriculture  the  contents 
of  the  pay  envelope  were  buying  less  as  1974 
opened  than  they  were  a  year  earlier.  And 
survey  evidence  is  clear  that  the  collapse  of 
consumer  oonfldence  in  1973  bad  its  origins 
largely  In  the  Inflation. 

This  quite  naturally  has  led  to  the  suspi- 
cion that  businesses  must  be  profiting,  or 
even  profiteering,  from  the  hardships  im- 
posed by  this  shrinking  purchasing  power. 
Businesses  do  after  all  put  the  price  labels  on 
what  consumers  buy.  Moreover,  the  profits 
figures  seemed  to  confirm  this  suspicion.  Cor- 
porate profits  rose  from  $98  bUlion  In  1972  to 
an  estimated  $126.6  billion  In  1973,  a  rise  of 
29.1%.  This  was  a  good  deal  more  than  the 
10.2%  rise  in  total  wages  and  salaries  received. 

A  closer  look,  however,  suggests  that  even 
reported  profits  have  not  done  quite  all  that 
well  either.  If  we  take  a  longer  look,  for  ex- 
ample, we  would  find  that  reported  profits  in 
real  terms  rose  22%  from  1965,  the  year  be- 
fore Infiatlon  began  to  accelerate,  to  1973, 
substantially  less  than  the  40%  gain  in  real 
after-tax  incomes  of  consumers.  Indeed  for 
manufacturing  companies,  profits  after  taxes 
as  a  percent  of  stockholder  equity  In  1973 
were  if  anything  somewhat  low  relative  to 
other  years  of  high  employment.  And,  as  we 
shall  see  in  a  moment,  the  profits  picture  is 
considerably  worse  than  these  data  seem  to 
suggest. 

Now  the  point  of  this  arithmetic  is  not  to 
prove  the  Identity  of  the  hero  and  the  vll- 
lian.  That  verdict  seems  to  be  remarkably 
Immune  to  empirical  evidence.  What  is  clear 
Is  that  our  economy  when  It  is  under  Infla- 
tionary pressure  simply  performs  poorly.  And 
this  poor  performance  has  a  sociaUy  divisive 
and  disintegrating  effect  that  sets  group 
against  group.  Each,  not  doing  well  itself, 
plausibly  assiunes  that  others  must  be  get- 
ting away  with  something. 

Moreover,  our  experience  during  the  last 
decade  has  to  raise  the  question  about 
whether  even  In  the  polltlcaUy  stable  and 
economically  advanced  nations  of  the  world 
the  rate  of  Inflation  might  continue  to  ac- 
celerate. The  1957  stabilization  program  had 
by  mid-1958  set  the  price  level  on  a  trend 
rising  at  the  gentle  rate  of  1^%  per  year 
(probably  not  much  more  than  unmeasured 
grains  in  quality).  The  acceleration  of  the 
price  level  after  1965  was  finally  halted  by 
early  1970  at  about  a  7%  rate,  which  by  mid- 
1971  bad  been  worked  down  but  only  to 
about  4% .  And  even  in  the  face  of  wage-price 
freezes  and  controls  1973  closed  with  some- 
thing like  a  10%  rate.  If  the  basic  rate  of  in- 
flation could  go  from  1  ^  %  to  4  %  and  then 
(even  with  controls)  to  10%,  the  possibility 
of  even  higher  rates  ahead  if  stem  action  Is 
not  taken  cannot  be  ruled  out  as  nonsense. 

What  would  "stern  action"  be?  One  thing 
which  obviously  wiU  not  do  the  Job  is  In- 
comes policies — a  phrase  long  on  tone  but 
short  on  solid  content.  In  the  early  1970s  a 
"strong  incomes  policy"  was  supposed  to  be 
the  way  we  could  have  full  emploirment, 
price  stability,  vigorous  growth,  and  a  pricing 
system  which  in  some  mysterious  way  would 
retain  fluidity  and  work  in  ^ite  of  the  Im- 
posed arthritis. 

In  fact  for  two-and-a-balf  years  now  this 
country  has  had  a  price -wage  program  far 
tougher  than  anything  reaUy  contemplated 
by  incomes  policies.  Even  so  from  July  1971 
to  December  1973  the  consumer  price  index 
rose  at  the  average  rate  of  5.5%  per  year.  And 
there  was  a  marked  tendency  toward  acceler- 
ation at  the  end  even  though  the  controls 
program  was  stem  enough  to  create  mount- 
ing distortions  in  production  and  marketing 
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patterns.  (When  The  Saturday  Rev  bw  can 
get  paper  only  by  bartering  prop&n<  gas.  aa 
x«ported  in  this  newspaper  on  Feb.  IS,  one 
must  assume  that  these  distortions  dare  b*- 
come  pervasive.) 

The  attack  on  this  problem  miist  b»  two 
pronged.  It  may  be  that  modern  aoc  tlee  do 
not  have  the  knowledge  and  wUl  to  1  sep  the 
price  level  reasonably  stable.  This  ;ontln- 
gencjr  baa  to  be  assigned  an  uncomfortably 

biisl- 


hlgh  probability.  Both  government 
ness  must,  therefore,  take  more  serloAsly  ex- 
plorations of  ways  to  keep  the  ImpaC  >  of  In- 
flation as  neutral  as  possible.  The  ]  eraonal 
exemptions  and  bracket  limits  of  t  le  per 
Bonal  income  tax,  for  example,  shoul<  be  ad- 
justed autonuitlcally  for  changes  In  1  >e  coU' 
sumer  price  index.  The  government  should 
obligate  ItseU  to  pay  holders  of  lavlngs 
bonds  a  contractual  "real"  rate.  The  iresent 
procedure  by  which  even  Interest  Bceipts 
that  do  not  leave  these  bond  holder  whole 
In  real  terms  are  then  taxed  as  in(  >me  is 
morally  dlahcMiest — doubly  so  when  i  ve  re- 
membor  that  the  victims  are  thoe  with 
limited  alternatives  for  employing  their 
savings 

The  accounting  profession  has  delated  In 
excusably  In  facing  up  to  the  Impll  atlons 
of  a  rising  price  level.  As  a  result  c  mven 
tlonal  proced\ires  vastly  exaggerate     iroflts, 
and  therefore  the  tax  liability,  for  ti  t>  tee 
sons.  One  Is  a  failure  to  charge  as  co  ts  the 
full  economic  value  of  Items  used  in  f  oduc 
tlon.  (The  national  Income  experts  hai  >  been 
far  more  alert  to  this  problem  than  ac  o\int- 
ants    generally.)    Second,   conventioc  J    ac- 
counting procedures  do  not — as  they    hould 
if  their  figures  are  to  be  meaningful — a  count 
for  the  full  economic  value  of  capital  ezplr 
Ing  or  used  up  In  the  current  accenting 
period. 

When  the  price  level  was  edging  ^ward 
at  only  2%  or  3"^  per  year,  a  certain  »tab- 
llshmentarlan  resistance  by  the  acco  intlng 
profession  to  new  thinking  was  not  i  rlous. 
The  economy  has  enough  flexibility  tc  adapt 
to  displacements  If  they  are  not  largt 

Now  the  magnitudes  are  larger,  the  sonae 
quences  are  already  serious,  and  the    rofes- 
slon  should  give  thU  problem  Intel  ectual 
leadership  or  court  a  serious  backlasbpiot  ao 
ter  down  the  way, 

PKOFITS  AFTER  TAXES  OF  NONFINAMCIAL  CORPC|aTIONS 
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Sonice:  Madiinsry  and  Allied  Products  Institiitt. 

According  to  a  study  by  the  Macbln^y  and 
Allied  Products  Institute,  which  has  ^d  the 
way  In  rigorous  work  on  capital  goafs  eco- 
nomics, the  undertsatement  of  true  ecj^nomlc 
coets  by  conventional  accounting  pro||edures 
In  1073  was  about  925  billion.  After-tift  prof- 
Its  last  year,  therefore,  were  actual^  30  "Jo 
below  those  In  the  mld-1960's.  An<g  when 
profits,  with  more  realistic  estimates  A  costs, 
are  expressed  In  1965  prices  throughcnt,  the 
real  purchasing  power  of  after-tax  pi^Qts  in 
1973  is  found  to  be  roughly  half  that  ^  1965. 

The  most  dramatic  asjiect  of  thea|  data, 
expressed  In  19«5  prices,  is  that  eamflliKs  re- 
employed In  businesses   (retained  e«^ln(B) 


dropped  from  tlS  bOllon  in  1965  to  92  bUIlon 
last  year. 

Now  one  need  not  love  ooiporatioas  or 
profits,  and  there  seems  to  lie  no  modem  dif- 
floulty  in  reettmlnlng  tendencies  toward  sueh 
affection,  to  be  concerned  about  such  trends. 
This  is  the  flow  of  purchasing  power  on  which 
society  relies  to  an  important  extent  for  im- 
proving Its  productive  facilities.  These  figures 
take  much  of  the  mystery  out  of  why  the 
economy  has  been  retilng  under  the  heavy 
demands  that  we  have  placed  upon  It  for 
Improvements. 

The  only  real  solution  to  these  problems  is, 
of  course,  a  more  stable  price  level.  Could 
this  be  achieved  without  a  rise  In  unemploy- 
ment? The  answer  is,  of  course,  "No."  And 
one  requirement  of  a  well-rounded  stabiliza- 
tion program  would  be  reasonable  provision 
for  Income  maintenance.  It  is  neither  neces- 
sary nor  morally  just  to  imply  that  those 
whose  employment  might  be  Interrupted 
should  "eat  cake." 

With  such  a  program  the  social  displace- 
ments even  during  the  period  of  disinflation 
are  apt  to  be  less  than  the  ci^rlclous  dis- 
placements from  Inflation.  That  also  seems  to 
be  the  Instinct  of  people  generally.  A  Harris 
study  for  the  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  foun-i  that  63%  of  the  re- 
spondents thought  Inflation  and  related  mat- 
ters are  the  biggest  problem  confronting  the 
country  compared  to  6':i  for  unemployment. 
In  any  ease  the  magnitude  of  any  probable 
rise  In  the  unemployment  rate  would  not  be 
apt  to  be  large  during  the  dlsinflatloruuy  ad- 
justment period.  The  favorable  effect  on  the 
economy's  operating  rate  from  the  demise  of 
price  controls,  as  bottleneck  restraints  that 
have  limited  the  expansion  fade,  would  work 
the  other  way. 

C017NTEBIN0  XNFIATIOK 

How  then  coidd  the  Inflation  be  countered? 
No  inflation  has  ever  been  countered  except 
through  reliance  on  the  fundamentals  of 
fiscal  and  monetary  restraint.  This  is  where 
we  got  the  current  inflation  besetting  the  in- 
dustrial nations  of  the  world  today.  During 

1972  the  rate  of  monetary  expansion,  which 
set  the  stage  for  1973,  was  12%  for  the  U.S. 
15%  for  Prance,  14%  for  Germany,  16%  for 
Canada,  and  25%   for  Japan.  And  is  fiscal 

1973  our  own  budget  would  have  shown  a 
substantial  deficit  even  If  the  economy  had 
been  at  reasonably  full  employment. 

Some  prices,  such  as  for  food  and  fuels, 
did  make  an  enormous  rise,  but  these  do  not 
add  up  to  generalized  Inflation  unless  there 
is  overly  expansive  fiscal  and  monetary  poli- 
cies. And  fiscal  and  monetary  restraint  is 
where  the  fundamental  therapy  Is  to  be 
found. 

For  Ftoderal  Reserve  policy  In  1974  this 
would  seem  to  mean  monetary  expansion  in 
the  6% -7%  zone,  and  preferably  toward  the 
low  end  of  that  range.  While  in  the  short  run 
one  can  never  be  sure  where  the  basic  mone- 
tary track  Is,  we  seem  currently  to  be  on  such 
a  course. 

As  for  present  policy,  the  fiscal  plan  put 
forward  by  the  President  earlier  this  month 
Is  at  the  outside  edge  of  what  would  per- 
mit making  real  headway  toward  a  more 
stable  purchasing  power  of  money.  And  the 
Congress  has  an  opportunity  In  this  session 
for  a  major  step  toward  a  new  stability  by 
completing  action  on  legislation  to  reform 
budget  procedures. 

With  a  policy  of  restraint,  firmly  but  care- 
fully pursued,  the  price  level  will  begin  to 
stabilize,  if  we  are  patient  and  realistic  about 
the  time  required.  It  Is  even  possible  that 
such  a  conunltment  to  the  long-run  good 
might  rally  a  surprising  amount  of  citizen 
support  In  the  abort-run. 


FREEDOM  OP  SPEECH 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  In  our 
passloiuite   commitment    to    the    great 


principles  of  freedom  of  speech  that  ar« 
enshrined  In  the  first  amendment,  we  too 
often  these  days  suspend  any  critical 
judgment  when  it  comes  to  matton  of 
decency,  of  propriety,  of  civility,  of  taste, 
for  fear  that  we  will  be  accused  of  having 
a  lower  regard  for  these  essential  free- 
doms than  do  others. 

Recently,  a  particularly  outrageous 
abuse  of  freedom  of  expression  was 
brought  to  my  attention.  It  involved  a 
cartoon  In  the  student  newsi>aper  of  City 
CoUege,  in  New  York  City,  which  man- 
aged to  combine  obscenity  with  a  par- 
ticularly offensive  attack  on  the  reUgion 
of  a  significant  portion  of  the  student 
body.  The  publication  in  question  is  sup- 
ported by  compulsory  contributions  ex- 
acted of  every  member  of  the  student 
body. 

In  commenting  on  the  Incident,  the 
president  of  City  College  expressed  his 
own  personal  outrage,  but  then  while 
talking  about  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
failed  to  make  all  the  important  distinc- 
tions about  the  sums  of  the  publication's 
financial  support,  the  civilizing  role  that 
is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  functions  of 
our  academic  community,  and  the  social 
equivalent  of  yelling  "fire"  in  as  plural- 
istic a  society  as  ours.  In  the  words  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  a  man  whose  life  epit- 
omized the  principles  of  the  first  amend- 
ment: 

To  compel  a  man  to  furnish  contributions 
of  money  for  the  propagation  of  opinions 
which  he  disbelieves  and  abhors,  ts  sinful  and 
tyrannical. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  there  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
a  statement  that  I  have  issued  on  this 
sorry  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

STATEMzirr  BT  JLB  on  Observation  Post 
Dbawuco 

The  February  13th  Issue  of  the  Observation 
Post,  a  publication  written  and  edited  by 
students  of  City  College,  contained  a  vicious 
and  incredibly  offensive  anti-religious  draw- 
ing. Although  the  drawing  In  question  was 
specifically  directed  against  Roman  Catholics, 
the  bigotry  underlying  it  was  directed  against 
all  religions.  President  Marshak  of  City  Col- 
lege has  sent  a  letter  to  those  responsible 
for  the  publication  of  this  drawing,  stating 
his  "personal  outrage"  and  that  he  is  "dis- 
mayed and  deeply  offended"  by  the  drawing. 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  Alfred  A.  Glar- 
dlno.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation, has  asked  Chancellor  Robert  J.  Kibbee 
to  investigate  possible  changes  in  university 
policy  concerning  such  Incidents  at  the  next 
Council  of  Presidents  meeting  on  March  11, 
1974. 

One  of  the  most  heartening  signs  to  emerge 
from  this  distasteful  incident  is  the  outrage 
of  the  students  of  City  University  as  shows 
by  a  statement  of  the  Student  Senate  and 
by  letters  to  the  editor  of  the  newspaper  iu 
question.  It  Is  obvious  that  civility,  one  of 
the  cornerstones  of  civilized  discourse  and 
ordered  freedom  evidently  Is  stm  alive  and 
well  among  the  students,  faculty  and  admln- 
iBtrators  lu  our  cities  and  tmiversitles.  These 
expressions  of  outrage  are  welcome  l^ut,  con- 
sidering the  circumstances,  they  are  not 
enough. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the  reluctance  of 
university  and  college  officials  to  take  Im- 
mediate stronger  measures  appears  to  be  the 
fear  that  any  action  taken  against  those 
responsible  for  this  deliberate  act  of  antl- 
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Catholic  prejudice  will  be  seen  as  an  abridge- 
ment of  fne  q>eecb  and  of  freedom  of  the 
press. 
President  Marshak  has  written: 
'City  College,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  does 
not  practice  censorship  of  the  student  {K-ess 
In  news  or  editorial  matters.  Nor  does  it  In- 
tend to  do  so  In  the  future.  However,  free- 
dom to  publish  Implies  the  right  of  others 
to  criticize  what  is  published." 

While  I  realize  that  I>re8ident  Marsbak's 
view  reflects  the  ciurent  by-laws  of  the 
University,  It  seems  to  me  to  be  missing  the 
point  of  the  Incident.  What  Is  at  stake  here 
Is  not  the  "right  of  others  to  criticize"  an 
obscene  and  anti-religious  cartoon  published 
In  a  campus  newspaper,  but  the  question  of 
whether  anyone  has  a  "right"  to  publish  such 
a  cartoon  In  a  paper  supported  by  compul- 
sory contributions  extracted  from  the  en- 
tire student  body.  Thus  offended  students  are 
denied  the  right  to  express  their  criticism  in 
a  most  teUlng  way;  namely,  through  a  with- 
holding of  their  financial  support.  "Freedom 
to  publish"  quite  simply  is  not  the  issue  and 
I  find  qtilte  disturbing  a  statement  of  ab- 
solute refusal  to  exercise  administrative  re- 
sponsibility by  stopping  such  offensive  and 
divisive  practices. 

My  own  position  on  this  question  is  based 
on  my  conviction  that  no  one  has  the  right 
to  publish  anti-religious,  or  racist,  or  clearly 
divisive  propaganda  of  whatever  natxire  in 
such  a  publication.  There  can  be  no  com- 
promise with  bigotry  and  there  should  be  no 
question  as  to  the  absolute  prohibition  of 
material  offensive  to  racial,  religious  and 
ethnic  groups  in  publications  paid  for  out  of 
fimds  imposed  on  students  attending  tax- 
supported  Institutions. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  Cotmcll  of  Presidents 
at  their  next  meeting  to  immediately  imple- 
ment existing  regulations  against  religious 
and  racial  bigotry  in  campus  publications  or. 
If  existing  regulations  are  not  sufficient,  to 
create  explicit  and  strict  regulations  govern- 
ing such  matters,  Including  expulsion  of  any 
student  or  group  of  students  who  deliberately 
abuse  the  tax-supported  education  institu- 
tion's power  to  impose  student  fees  which 
go  to  pay  the  costs  of  printing  and  publishing 
campus  publications.  According  to  university 
officials,  this  is  not  the  first  incident  In  which 
the  people  of  New  York  City  have  been 
subjected  to  expressions  of  religious  pre- 
judices In  student  publications  of  the  City's 
Institutions  of  higher  learning.  I  urge  that 
the  Coiuicll  of  Presidents,  by  swift  and  de- 
cisive action,  make  certain  It  Is  the  last. 

I  have  sent  a  letter  to  Peter  E.  Holmes, 
Director  of  HEWs  Office  for  ClvU  Rights, 
and  to  J.  Stanley  PotUnger,  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice's  Civil  Rights  Division, 
asking  them  to  Investigate  the  posslbUlty  of 
such  antl-rellglous  propaganda  constituting 
"discrimination"  as  outlined  in  federal  sta- 
tutes. I  do  not  believe  It  is  unreasonable  to 
state  that  It  Is  discriminatory  to  deliberately 
offend  the  religious  convictions  of  members 
of  religious  and  racial  groups  in  a  publication 
that  has  its  office  in  and  owes  Its  very  ex- 
istence to  an  Institution  receiving  public 
funds.  The  time  has  come  for  the  taxpayers 
of  New  Tork  to  demand  that  their  right  to  be 
free  of  racial  and  religious  oppression  and 
discrimination  in  their  own  education  In- 
stitutions is  not  only  paid  lip  service  but  de- 
fended In  fact. 


AMERICA  AND  A  HUNGRY  WORLD 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
world  today  has  entered  a  period,  per- 
haps an  era.  of  scarcity  of  precious  re- 
sources—and none  Is  more  precious,  nor 
apparently  more  scarce,  than  food.  This 
Is  particularly  so  in  one-fourth  of  the 
world— mostly  In  West  Africa,  South 
Asia,  and  the  Central  American-Carib- 


bean area — which  face  starvation  this 
year. 

In  an  important  dispatch  printed  In 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Richard 
Critchfleld  explores  some  of  the  chief 
elements  in  tills  crisis,  and  discusses 
what  the  United  States  can  do  to  help 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  Mr.  Critch- 
fleld's  article  will  contribute  significantly 
to  the  Senate's  understanding  of  the 
food  crisis  now  threatening  several  mil- 
lions of  people  around  the  globe,  and  I 
sisk  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

One-Foustr  of  the  Woru>  is  Losing  Its 
FiOHT  To  Survive — What  Wnx  Amer- 
ica   Do    Abottt    It? 

(By  Richard  Critchfleld) 
Washington. — The  poorest  fourth  of  the 
world  could  slip  Into  a  period  of  Incredible 
chaos  within  the  next  12  months. 

Normally  restrained  experts  on  energy,  ag- 
riculture, population,  and  the  global  econ- 
omy are  starting  to  predict  bankruptcy,  so- 
cial breakdown,  and  starvation  for  as  many 
as  1  billion  people  by  late  this  year  or  early 
1976. 

Some  30  countries  could  be  affected, 
mostly  in  tropical  Africa,  South  Asia,  and 
the  Central  American-Caribbean  area. 

So  many  things  have  come  together  so  fast 
there  Is  a  fear  that  even  If  the  "rich  bloc" 
of  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Eu- 
rope, Japan,  and  the  Mideast  oil  states  were 
to  begin  political  steps  now  to  forge  a  Mar- 
shall Plan-type  response — and  there  is  lit- 
tle sign  yet  that  this  will  happen — It  might 
not  come  In  time. 
Some  of  the  chief  elements  of  the  crisis: 
The  cost  of  energy,  mostly  oU,  for  the  poor 
two-thirds  of  the  world  in  1974  will  rise 
$10  billion  over  two  years  ago,  according  to 
the  Overseas  Development  CouncU  in  Wash- 
ington. The  additional  cost  of  food  and 
fertilizer  Imports  will  be  at  least  $5  bUUon 
more. 

The  initial  Impact  of  the  energy  crisis 
has  been  to  heighten  isolationism  In  the 
United  States,  as  evidenced  In  late  Janu- 
ary when  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
a  vote  of  248  to  155  killed  the  administration 
bill  to  fund  the  International  Development 
Association  (IDA),  the  World  Bank's  soft- 
loan  subsidiary. 

Low-credit  deals  for  surplus  American  food 
through  the  PL480  program  have  also  come 
to  a  standstill.  World  wheat  reserves  in  1973 
fell  to  their  lowest  level  In  20  years;  and 
with  wheat  tripling  In  price  and  in  such 
short  supply,  U.S.  traders  can  market  any 
surplus  abroad  for  record-high  proflts. 

The  earth's  population  will  reach  4  bil- 
lion by  the  end  of  the  year,  and  6  billion 
In  little  more  than  another  decade.  In  the 
poor  countries  no  satisfactory  method  of 
control  has  been  found.  It  would  seem  noth- 
ing now  can  stop  their  populations  from 
doubling  In  the  next  24  years. 

Earth's  climate  Is  going  through  Its  big- 
gest shift  since  1700,  ttimlng  slightly  colder, 
with  greater  extremes  of  rainfall  variation — 
the  equatorial  zones  getting  wetter  and  the 
inland  zones  on  either  side  of  the  equator 
getting  drier. 

drought  forecast 

The  likelihood  of  disastrous  floods  and 
droughts  Is  further  increased  by  deforesta- 
tion of  mountainsides,  overgrazing,  and  over- 
cultivation.   Meteorologists  warn  that  even 

the  Great  Plains  of  the  UjS.  and  Canada 

practically  the  earth's  only  food  surplus  re- 
gion— Is  overdue  for  a  major  drought. 

When  one  adds  everything  together — more 
floods,  more  drought  at  a  time  of  low  world 


food  reserves,  bankrupt  countries  unable  to 
import  enough  food  to  feed  their  growing 
cities  nor  enough  fertUlzer  to  grow  In  the 
countryside,  populatic»is  reaching  critical 
densities  and  growing  American  Isolation - 
Ism — it  is  hard  to  see  anything  Immediately 
ahead  save  one  violent  political  explosion 
after  another. 
What  can  be  done? 

The  situation  is  by  no  means  hc^Mless. 
Even  among  the  less-developed  countries, 
there  are  widely  varying  levels  of  economic 
strength  coming  into  play — most  conspic- 
uously just  now  among  the  oil-exporting 
nations. 

And  the  long-acciunulatlng  human  and 
technological  resources  of  the  industrialized 
countries  haven't  really  been  tested  yet. 

But  the  leadership  of  the  United  States 
will  be  essential. 

The  UJS.  Is  the  only  major  Industrialized 
economy  that  can  hope  to  return  to  a  strong 
position  by  late  1974.  It  is  nearly  90  per- 
cent self-sufficient  In  oil;  together  with  Can- 
ada it  grows  most  of  the  world's  now  scarce 
surplus  food.  Is  benefited  by  greatly  Increased 
demand  and  prices  for  Its  other  raw-mate- 
rial exports,  and  Is  probably  the  most  at- 
tractive country  for  Investment  from  other 
capital -surplus  countries. 

(Western  Eiirope  and  Japan  are  weak  oa 
all  four  counts.  Most  of  their  prosperity  was 
somewhat  artificial,  to  the  extent  that  It  was 
based  on  cheap  Mideast  oU;  and  those  days 
are  over.) 

The  major  need  for  the  next  few  ye^rs  Is 
somehow  to  transfer  back  to  the  poorer 
countries  some  $12  bUlion  to  $15  billion  a 
year,  in  addition  to  the  present  flow  of  In- 
vestment and  aid. 

James  P.  Grant  of  the  Overseas  Develop- 
ment Coimcll  and  others  estimate  some  two- 
thirds  of  this  amount  can  be  handled  on 
commercial  or  near-conunerclal  terms 
through  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
(IMF),  expanded  World  Bank  loans.  In- 
creased medium-term  export  credits,  and  the 
Eurocurrency  markets. 

The  rest — directed  toward  the  30  poorest 
countries — wUl  need  to  be  suppUed  on  grant 
or  highly  concessional  terms;  debts  will  need 
to  be  rescheduled  and  new  technical  assist- 
ance supplied. 

Some  $2  billion  to  $3  billion  a  year  is 
iirgently  needed  on  these  terms,  preferably 
channeled  through  the  IMF  and  World  Bank, 
the  Asian  Development  Bank,  and  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank. 

A  special  further  need  is  an  investment  of 
about  $15  billion  over  the  next  six  years  In 
expanded  fertilizer  production.  The  limits  of 
existing  capacity  have  now  been  reached. 
New  fertilizer  plants  are  needed,  and  more  of 
their  product  must  get  into  the  hands  of  the 
world's  farmers,  especially  In  the  poorer 
countries. 

Among  the  countries  most  In  need,  the 
potential  "returns"  on  aU  this  are  enormous. 
Agricultural  yields  In  India,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Bangladesh,  for  Instance,  are  still 
relatively  low.  With  enough  irrigation,  In- 
seetlcides,  and  fertilizer  they  could  double 
their  grain  production  In  10  years. 

Ceylon  and  Nepal  have  unexploited  hydro- 
electric potential,  India  has  large  unexploited 
coal  reserves,  and  the  Mekong  River,  If  devel- 
oped, could  some  day  support  a  population 
as  big  as  that  of  the  Ganges  or  Yangtze. 

But  the  moet  Immediate  terms  of  the  prob- 
lem are  those  of  stark  survival. 

And  the  biggest  imponderable  Is  whether 
the  United  States  politically  has  the  interest 
and  the  wlU  to  lead  the  way  toward  the 
solution. 

The  oil-producing  countries  also  can  play 
an  important  role.  Iran  has  already  provided 
some  dramatic  Initiative  with  its  pledge  two 
weeks  ago  of  a  $1  billion  loan  toward  a  new 
development  fund  to  help  the  poorer  coun- 
tries get  through  the  inunediate  squeeze 
caused  by  higher  oil  prices. 
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But  tb«  Iranl&n  proposal  stlpulafea  that 
contributions  to  tb«  fund  must  alao  cotne 
from  Its  fellQiW  oil-surplus  countries  uid  from 
the  12  major  industrial  countries  of  the 
world. 

How  will  the  TTnlted  States  respoiMl? 
This  remains  the  critical  question!  of  the 
moment,  for  the  United  States  Is  by^ar  the 
country  with  the  greatest  maneuyerli^  room 
for  mairing  the  hard  decisions  that  q^ust  be 
made  about  allocation  of  capital  resources. 

America's  foreign-exchange  earning  have 
soared  because  of  the  sharp  price  r|pes  for 
wheat,  soybeans,  and  other  U.S.  farm  prod- 
ucts. In  this  new  price  situation,  the  Ijnlted 
States  has  yet  to  provide  food  Idl  large 
amounts  at  concessional  prices  to  the 
countries  faced  with  hunger  and 
malnutrition. 

Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D)  of 
setts  has  proposed   10  percent  of 
surpluses  be  set  aside  for  this  pi 
for   the   past   two   months   the  Agen< 
International    Development    In    Wi 
has  been  unable  to  procure  any  wheat 
and  should  there  suddenly  be  a  famine 
next  few  weeks.  It  would  have  no  wh< 
aU  to  supply  In  relief. 

As  la  often  mentioned,  the  United 
with  6  percent  of  the  earth's  people  coi 
36  percent  of  Its  resources. 

Every  American  food  Is  high-energy  I 
stmilng.  A  poor  Asian  eats  about  400 
of  grain  a  year  and  little  else.  An  Amei 
eats  more  than  a  ton — 160  pounds  dli  Ictly 
as  bread,  pastries,  and  breakfast  cereali  but 
the  rest  Indirectly  as  meat,  milk,  and  egj  i. 

The  resoiirces  needed  to  feed  an  Ai  erl- 
can — land,  water,  and  fertilizer — aiejlflve 
times  those  needed  for  an  average  Indl^b  or 
Nigerian.  And  an  American's  overall  eii  *rgy 
consumption  Is  60  times  greater. 

Specific  comparisons  can  turn  up  far 
greater  extremes. 

A  poor  Javanese  eats  rice,  lights  his  I^use 
with  coconut  oU  from  a  nearby  palm  traedand 
aalde  from  his  plow's  steel  tip  and  coqklng 
utensils  consumes  almost  no  nonrep] 
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able  resources.  Compare  him  with  the  New 
York  executive  with  his  private  Jet,  sky- 
scraper office  suite,  power  lauooh,  alr-condl- 
ttoned  mansion,  and  all  the  reat. 

The  affluent  New  Yorker  may  consume 
26.000  or  60.000  times  as  much  energy  as  a 
Javanese  peasant. 

OXCXSIONB   INTEaaXLATKD 

Decisions  as  to  how  the  earth's  available 
resources  can  best  be  used  are  becoming 
more  critical  by  the  day — and  also  more 
Interrelated. 

The  "food  crisis"  and  the  "oil  crlste"  are 
fast  becoming  Joined  Into  one  total  energy 
problem. 

Under  existing  technology.  Increasing  food 
production  depends  heavily  on  more  ferti- 
lizer— and  fertilizer  Is  mostly  made  from 
oil  and  natural  gas. 

Fertilizer  Is  not  a  by-product:  It  Is  the 
direct  result  of  an  energy-Intensive  manu- 
facturing process.  And  experience  shows  It 
takes  a  3.6  percent  Increase  In  fertilizer  to 
get  a  1  percent  Increase  In  crop  yield. 

Experts  sum  It  up  by  estimating  It  now 
takes  the  energy  equivalent  of  88  gallons  of 
gasoline  to  grow  one  full  acre  of  corn. 

The  choice  of  how  to  use  a  given  quantity 
of  oil  becomes  clear-cut.  One  either  gets  the 
88  gallons  of  gasoline  or  the  acre  of  corn,  not 
both. 

Making  the  choice  will  not  fall  to  America 
xincondltlonally. 

The  United  States  In  1970  depended  on 
Imports  for  more  than  half  of  its  supplies  of 
6  of  the  13  basic  raw  materials  required  by  a 
modern  economy.  By  1985.  it  Is  projected  to 
be  primarily  dependent  on  Imports  for  sup- 
plies of  9  of  the  13  basic  raw  materials.  In- 
cluding 3  vital  ones:  bauxite.  Iron  ore,  and 
tin. 

Technological  advances  In  telecommunica- 
tions, miniaturization,  solar  energy,  ftision, 
and  the  rest  may  allow  for  some  continua- 
tion of  American  affluence — but  for  the  im- 
mediate future  a  change  In  American  life- 
styles seems  Inevitable.  The  United  States 
will  have  to  give  up  more  resources  to  Chile, 


Peru,  Zambia,  and  Zaire  In  exchange  for 
copper;  Malaysia.  Bolivia,  and  Thailand  for 
tin;  India  and  Pakistan  for  Jute;  Southeast 
Asia  for  rubl>er  and  copra;  and  8o  on. 

It  means  a  trade-off  on  energy  and  food, 
and  a  few  thrifty  years  where  the  choice  will 
be  a  real  one  between  alr-condltloning  a 
home  or  feeding  a  dozen  or  even  a  hundred 
Asians. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  British  author-state- 
man  C.  P.  Snow  warned  Americans  It  might 
not  be  long  before  they  began  to  view  global 
famine  on  their  living-room  TV  set. 

The  cruel  Irony  of  1974,  which  Lord  Snow 
did  not  forecast.  Is  that  It  \b  beginning  to  be 
appreciated  that  the  energy  consumed  by 
that  TV  set.  If  converted  into  fertilizer  and 
food,  might  save  the  lives  of  those  seen 
starving  on  the  screen. 

Can  Americans  afford  affluence  at  such  a 
high  human  price? 

Within  the  next  nine  to  13-months  as  the 
pressure  builds  in  a  dozen  Afto-Aslan  cities, 
we  may  begin  to  perceive  the  answer. 


FUNDS  rOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
IN  INDIANA 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  provide  for  the  information  of 
my  colleagues  a  chart  prepared  by  the 
Indiana  Commission  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion which  depicts  the  amount  of  money 
which  has  gone  to  higher  education  in 
Indiana  under  title  I,  community  service 
and  continuing  education  program, 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended.  This  is  a  most  Important  Fed- 
eral aid  program  with  which  I  have  been 
involved  since  its  inception. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  chart  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Title 


Director 


t-ederal 
cootribiitioa 


Institution 
ceotributien 


Demonstration  and  PHol  Educational  Trainini  Prcfraa  ler  Homt  Health  Cars 

AidesL 

City  County  IntemsMp 

Elected  and  Appointed  Oflkiab  TrainlM  Prc^rani.  ".'."r.'."rrrr 

Institute  on  ComnHinity  Awareness  andlnvolvement  in  EnvirowMniM  iaiMS 
Coordinated  Compreheosive  Earlv  Childhood  Oeveloi>aieat_ 

In-Service  Woilishop  Series  lor  Child  Care  Worksn  

Interim  Support  lor  Project  INPUT 

The  Heller  Experience  r.. 

Contittuini  Education  and  Guidance  Pro(ram  i'er  Woaeii.'.* 

Leadership  Development  lor  Commanity  Blacks  

*"J**'*"?!' "^  ^^  •""*  InAisttv  as  Related  to  Current' DeiJrM  and  F'lttiire' 

GrewOi  of  Manufactunnt  in  Muncie,  Ind. 
Analysis  and  Use  el  Um  Health  System  Model  for  SaintJoseph  County 


Mr.  Paul  AmoM..... 

Dr.  John  Lie! 

Or.  Roy  Jumper 

Mr.  Peter  Harrimten. 

Dr.JohnLiaR 

Or.  Jan  McCarthy 

Mr.  Richard  Criiln.... 
Dr.  Ruth  Heckstaller.. 

Dr.  JanWaHier 

Mr.  Jesapli  T.Holt.... 
Mr.  Joseph  Brown.... 

Dr.  Monahar  Nasta/ 
Dr.  George  Winf 
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MARYLAND  POOD  COMMITn 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  since 
ing  to  the  Senate  I  have  had  the  pleu 
of  woridng  with  a  most  Industrious 
energetic    group   of   Marylanders 
comprise  the  Maryland  Pood  Con 
tee.  Under  the  able  leadership  of 
Susan  P.  Tippett,  the  executive  dirt. 
the  Maryland  Pood  Committee  has 
come  a  significant  force  in  eltortf 
overctmie  hunger  tn  the  State  of  M( 
land.  As  a  result  of  their  efforts  _ 
of  the  school  systems,  local  govemme 
and  the  State  of  Maryland  have 
creased  their  commitment  to  Impro^--. 
the  nutrition  of  people  throughout  iie 
Free    State.    Tbelr   pioneering    efl|rte 


served  as  model  projects  for  Federal  leg- 
islation designed  to  provide  food  supple- 
ments to  needy  women  and  children. 

In  addition  to  raising  private  fimds 
and  seeking  new  legislative  iniUatives, 
the  Maryland  Food  Committee  has 
worked  diligently  to  mobilize  the  exist- 
ing resources  of  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  in  the  cause  of  com- 
bating hunger.  I  can  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  Mrs.  Tippett,  Mrs.  Stems, 
Mrs.  Miller,  Dr.  Paige,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Maryland  Food  Commit- 
tee are  very  vigcH-ous  and  skillful  pro- 
ponents of  their  cause.  It  has  been  my 
ideasure  to  meet  with  the  members  of 
the  Maryland  Food  Committee  and  to 


work  closely  with  them  In  securing  the 
cot^ieration  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agrictilture,  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, and  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Al- 
though not  all  of  these  battles  have 
been  successful,  I  was  pleased  to  note 
that  USDA  recently  approved  a  num- 
ber of  WIC  applications  in  the  State  of 
Maryland.  The  projects  and  grant 
amounts  are  as  follows:  Comprehensive 
Child  Health  Care  program.  Johns 
Hopkins  University — $23,000;  Garrett 
County  Health  Department — $8,200; 
Johns  Hopkins  University— $61,500; 
Prince  Georges  County  Health  Dei>art- 
ment— $97,500.  and  the  Provident  Com- 
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prehensive  Neighborhood  Health  Serv- 
ices in  Baltimore— $17,700.  The  total  for 
these  projects  is  $207,900. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  pleased  that  the 
Maryland  Food  Committee  received  the 
recognition  that  it  so  ably  deserves  in  an 
article  entitled  "Solving  the  School 
Lunch  Problem"  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  March  7,  1974. 1  ask 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SOLVUrC     THK     SCHOCI.     LCMCH     PaOBLCM 

(By  Pat  Brown  Kelly) 

The  Maryland  Pood  Committee  uses 
verlM  that  dont  sonnd  as  If  they  hare  any- 
thing to  do  with  food.  Like  love.  And  prod, 
poke,  unravel,  nudge,  overcome. 

Prom  its  bewement  office  In  Maryland's 
Episcopal  diocesan  house  in  Baltimore,  the 
committee  puts  these  verbs  to  work  to  feed 
hungry  children  and  needy  adults  through- 
out Maryland — the  tenth  richest  state  In  the 
United  States,  committee  memtjers  like  to 
point  out. 

The  committee  prods  government  agen- 
cies responsible  for  feeding  the  poor  with 
publicity  about  food  problems.  It  gives  start- 
ing money  to  local  feeding  programs  which. 
In  turn,  nudge  the  state  for  nMire  funds. 
The  committee's  considerable  contacts  with 
Maryland's  doctors,  lawyers  and  bankers  un- 
ravel red  tape.  Ecclesiastical  pressure  also 
helps. 

These  tactics,  orchestrated  by  a  small 
group  of  hardworking  women  who  have  done 
their  homework,  have  helped  feed  thousands 
of  hungry  poor  people.  In  the  process,  the 
conunittee.  a  volunteer  organization  of 
more  than  100  private  citizens,  has  become 
a  model  advocacy  group  for  antibunger  or- 
ganizers and  natrltlon  experts. 

Recently  anti-hunger  task  force  repre- 
sentatives from  Boston.  New  Haven.  Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland,  Jersey  City,  Gary,  Sag- 
inaw, and  the  state  of  Kentucky  attended  a 
two-day  seminar  In  Baltimore,  learning  from 
the  Maryland  Pood  Committee. 

"Citizen  advocacy  groups  have  never  be- 
fore been  able  to  demonstrate  the  hunger 
problem  and  present  a  workable  solution  at 
the  same  time,"  says  Rodney  Leonard,  di- 
rector of  the  Commanity  Nutrition  Institute, 
a  Waahlngtoa-bcuwd  antl -hunger  <»ga- 
nlaatlon  that  has  worked  with  task  forces 
aeroaa  th*  country.  Tbts  comiaittee  does. 

Hunger  was  a  more  popttlar  cause  In  1900, 
when  the  food  committee  went  to  work  on 
Ita  first  ISBHe:  the  federal  sctuxd  lunch 
program.  Then  only  5,000  Baltimore  school 
chUdrsn  were  getting  tre*  lunches,  even 
tho«gb  100,000  eUgible  city  chUdren  were 
eating  leas  than  on*  adequate  meal  a  day. 
Schools  which  did  not  have  cafeterias  pre- 
sented a  special  problem. 

The  mayor  of  BaUtlmore  challenged  pri- 
vate citizens  on  his  nutrition  task  force  to 
"du  something."  Among  them  were  Susan 
Tippett.  now  executive  director  of  the  Mary- 
land Food  Committee;  and  Frances  Stearns, 
the  committee's  food  stamp  consultant. 
These  two  women  later  helped  organize  the 
statewide  committee.  Ann  Miller,  the  com- 
mittee's "contact  person."  and  Jean  *  *  • 
were  to  become  what  one  anti-hunger  repre- 
sentative caned  the  "driving  fcwoe"  behind 
the  Maryland  Food  Committee. 

Looking  back  dnrlng  a  recent  Interview, 
Ann  IfiUer  recalled  the  tnitial  qtmndary 
about  IMW  1«  iqipreakeh  the  sebocd  Ivneh 
pr«>bl«SR. 

Tbe  state  and  federal  governments  had 
money  to  feed  needy  chUdren;  public  pres- 
sure, the  Oedgling  committee  decided,  would 
force   tbem   to  spend   It.   A  Itttle   "grease 


money"  to  the  schools  could  encourage  them 
to  come  up  with  matching  public  funds. 

The  women  appealed  to  churches  and  syn- 
agogues for  starting  funds.  "Feeding  the 
hungary  is  a  primary  concern  of  every  reli- 
gious group,"  Mrs.  Tippett  said.  "We  simply 
reminded  the  churches  of  their  obligation." 

In  September,  1969,  Maryland  religious 
groups  sponsored  the  first  anti-hunger  offer- 
ing, now  an  annual  event.  The  first  drive 
produced  almost  $70,000:  the  final  tally  of 
last  September's  drive  is  expected  to  be 
al>out  $74,000.  In  addlUon.  the  Episcopal  dio- 
cese of  Kbiryland  gave  the  committee  rent- 
free  office  space. 

The  "grease  money"  bought  cafeteria 
equipment  for  some  schools,  paid  a  food 
worker's  salary  at  others,  provided  food 
items  where  they  were  most  needed.  There 
was  always  a  string  attached.  Schools  that 
got  assistance  were  expected  to  work  toward 
feeding  more  children,  perhaps  by  adding 
the  salary  of  another  food  wwker  to  tbe  next 
budget  or  by  applying  for  more  state  or  fed- 
eral funds.  Conunittee  members  explained 
what  government  funds  were  available  and 
how  to  apply  for  them;  and  helped  solve 
every  kind  of  related  problem,  from  locating 
volunteer  lunch  supervisors  to  Informing 
parents  that  free  school  lunches  were  avail- 
able to  their  ChUdren. 

Today  more  than  130,000  Maryland  child- 
ren are  eating  free  or  reduced-price  lunches. 
The  committee  acknowledges  its  work  helped 
increase  participation  by  "more  than  600 
per  cent,"  but  says  50,000  more  children  are 
not  getting  lunches  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled. 

The  Maryland  Food  Committee's  second 
major  project,  a  pilot  program  to  distribute 
Iron-fortlfled  milk  for  anemic  infants, 
gained  national  attention.  Ann  Miller  ex- 
plained Its  beginning:  "We  had  started  In 
the  schools,  but  then  began  worrying  al>out 
what  happened  to  children  before  they  got 
there."  Studies  showed  that  half  the  inner- 
city  children  had  Iron -deficiency  anemia. 
Premature  birth  and  Infant  mortality  rates 
were  high. 

In  January,  1971,  the  committee  set  up  a 
program  for  260  infants  in  the  Cherry  Hill 
section  of  Baltimore.  The  committee  paid 
for  the  milk  and  the  city  health  department 
picked  up  the  tab  for  administrative  costs. 

Dr.  David  Paige  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity Bchort  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  a 
member  of  the  Maryland  Food  Committee's 
board  of  directors,  evaluated  the  changes  in 
th*  Infants'  heights,  weights  and  blood 
characteristics. 

He  discovered  that  after  eight  or  more 
months  on  the  fortified  formula,  the  infants' 
anemia  bad  been  largely  corrected  and 
growth  was  Improved  significantly.  Tbe  com- 
mittee then  helped  start  similar  programs 
In  other  areas  of  Baltimore,  in  Anne  Arun- 
del and  Prince  Georges  counties  and  In  nine 
counties  along  tbe  eastern  shore. 

The  committee's  pioneering  work  helped 
bring  two  other  results:  an  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  grant  to  Johns  Hopkins 
for  a  larger  iron-fortlfled-milk  program  now 
reaching  1,800  Maryland  iMibies,  and  national 
legislation  establishing  a  supplemental  feed- 
ing program  for  mothers  and  Infants  that 
provides  Iron-fortlfled  formula. 

The  Maryland  Food  Connnlttee  also  ha^ 
worked  to  Increase  Marylanders*  participa- 
tion in  school  breakfast,  svimmer  lunch,  day 
care  and  elderly  feeding  programs. 

Expanding  the  food  stamp  program  Is  a 
continuing  concern.  Prances  Steams  assists 
with  a  pilot  program,  funded  by  OEO,  to 
rea<*  more  persons  eligible  for  food  stamps. 

The  conunittee  is  also  working  to  ease — 
with  emergency  food  and  administrative  as- 
ststaace — the  tnmsMion  of  elderly.  Mind  and 
disabled  penans  from  ptiMle  aesistanee  to  a 
new  Socla]  Security  income  program. 

Perhaps  more  important  than  Hhe  Mary- 


land Food  Committee's  weapons  against 
hunger  are  the  people  who  decide  when  and 
how  to  xise  them.  They  have  forced  the 
criticism  that  most  of  the  women  who  run 
the  committee  represent  "the  American 
classic  of  women  who  are  bored  with  tbe 
suburban  bit,"  according  to  Rodney  Leon- 
ard; but  even  their  critics  admit  their  com- 
bination of  talents  would  be  hard  to  dupli- 
cate. 

Susan  Tippett,  a  nurse,  studied  at  Johns 
Hopkins  and  was  assistant  director  of  tbe 
medical  care  clinic  at  the  University  of 
Maryland.  Her  father  was  a  well  known  pro- 
fessor of  medicine.  Committee  meml)ers  say 
she  is  the  "backbone"  of  the  group.  She 
studies  federal  legislation  and  regulations 
for  food  programs,  testifies  beftwe  Congres- 
sional committees,  speaks  at  conferences, 
and  does  the  committee's  crucial  foUow-up 
work  with  public  officials. 

"Mary  Q.  Citizen  cotild  do  what  Susan 
does, "  Jean  Noble  told  a  group  of  hunger 
task  force  representatives,  "but  not  many 
Marys  have  the  guts." 

Ann  Miller  is  a  public  health  nurse  who 
served  as  chief  nurse  at  the  Comprehensive 
Child  Care  Clinic  at  Johns  Hopkins.  Her  later 
supervisory  work  in  the  Baltimore  city  health 
department  gave  her  a  background  in  day 
care  and  infant  feeding  that  the  committee 
relies  on.  "Ann  knows  more  people  m  Mary- 
land than  anyone  else  I  know,"  says  Mrs. 
Tippett,  who  knows  a  lot  of  people,  Including 
a  banker  cousin  who  helped  launch  an  in- 
novative coupon-check  voucher  system  for 
the  Johns  Hopkins  infant  feeding  program. 

Frances  Steams  studied  portrait  painting 
and  anthropology.  As  Baltimore  city  welfare 
chairwoman  for  the  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers, she  learned  tbe  intricacies  of  tbe  food 
stamp  program. 

The  commltee  relies  on  Jean  Noble  to  keep 
things  organized.  "Jean  knows  the  refine- 
ment of  paper  work,"  Mrs.  Tippett  says.  A 
church  activist  and  former  secretary  to  a 
bank  officer,  Mrs.  Noble  has  contributed  end- 
less hours  of  typing  as  well  as  her  leadership 
activities. 

Of  the  four,  only  Mrs.  Tippett  receives  any 
pay — a  small  salary  from  the  committee  for 
part-time  work.  Also  paid  on  a  part-time 
basis  are  a  secretary,  a  nutritionist  and  tbe 
school  breakfast  coordinator.  Their  salaries 
plus  all  the  committee's  administrative  ex- 
penses amount  to  about  $ao,000  a  year. 

For  the  future,  the  Maryland  Food  Com- 
mittee is  considering  some  new  possibili- 
ties— such  as  nutrition  education  through 
food  advertising.  There  is  no  lack  of  food 
problems  in  Maryland,  the  committee  says. 
One  of  the  biggest  problems  Is  convincing 
many  of  the  counties  that  there  are  hiuigry 
people  who  need  help. 


S.  821— THE  JUVENILE  JUSTICE  AND 
DELINQUENCY  PREVENTION  ACT 
OP  1974 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  jideased 
to  announce  that  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee to  Investigate  Jirvenfle  Delinquency, 
on  March  5,  1974,  reported  unanimously 
to  the  full  Judiciary  Committee,  8.  821, 
the  Juvenile  Justice  suid  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  of  1974. 

I  was  jwned  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Kentucky,  Seiator  Marlow 
W.  Cook,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subeemnuttee  in  introducing  8. 
821  on  F^^traarr  8.  1973.  S.  821.  as  re- 
ported by  tbe  subcommittee,  is  substan- 
tially similar  to  the  bfll  we  introduced. 
We  are  gratified  by  the  cosponoership  of 
this  bfll  by  23  distinguifihed  c(rfteagues: 
SerAtors  AaoTwuaat.  Bi»l»,  B«ogic,  Boti- 
DicK,  Case,  Chubch.  CiAifsrcm,  Gcatsl, 
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Hart,    Huicfhrkt,    Inoutb,    Kenns  y, 

MaTHIAS.    McQU,    McOOVKKN,    MONSi   .1. 
MONTOTA,      Moss,      PASTORZ,      RaNDOI    B, 

RiBicoiT,  TmnrET,  and  Williams. 

S.  821  provides  for  Federal  leaders  ip 
and  coordination  of  the  resources  nee  s- 
sary  to  develop  and  implement  at  le 
State  and  local  community  level  effect  ve 
programs  for  the  prevention  and  tre  t- 
ment  of  juvenile  delinquency.  The  ill 
establishes  a  new  Juvenile  Justice  t  id 
Delinquency  Prevention  Administrat  )n 
within  the  Department  of  HeaJth,  Edu  a- 
tion,  and  Welfai-e  to  provide  comprehi  a- 
sive  national  leadership  for  the  proble  (is 
of  juvenile  delinquency  and  to  insure  o- 
ordination  of  all  delinquency  actlvltiei  of 
the  Federal  Government.  The  bill  (  i- 
thorlzes  substantial  grants  to  Sta1  s, 
local  governments,  and  public  and  p  I- 
vate  agencies  to  encourage  the  devek  j- 
ment  of  programs  and  services  desigi  k1 
to  prevent  juvenile  delinquency,  to  div  rt 
juveniles  from  the  juvenile  justice  syst  n 
and  to  provide  community-based  alt(  > 
natives  to  traditional  detention  and  c<  •- 
rectional  facilities  used  for  the  conflr  i- 
ment  of  juveniles. 

The  bill  creates  a  National  Institute  1  t 
Juvenile  Justice  to  serve  as  a  center  1  « 
national  efforts  in  juvenile  delinquen  y 
evaluation,  data  collection  and  dissen  - 
nation,  research  and  training.  The  I  - 
stitute,  through  an  Advisory  Committ  e 
on  Standards  for  Juvenile  Justice,  will  e 
charged  with  developing  recommend  ,- 
tions  on  Federal  action  to  facilitate  ado  - 
tion  of  standards  for  the  administrati(  ti 
of  juvenile  justice. 

The  bill  also  amends  the  Federal  Juv  - 
nile  Delinquency  Act,  virtually  u  - 
changed  for  the  past  35  years,  to  provi  e 
basic  procedural  rights  for  juveniles  w:  o 
come  under  Federal  Jurisdiction  and  o 
bring  Federal  procedures  up  to  the  stsoi  - 
ards  set  by  various  model  acts,  ma  y 
State  codes,  and  court  decisions. 

The  subcommittee  held  10  days  )f 
hearings  and  heard  80  witnesses  on  S.  f  II 
and  S.  3148,  a  similar  bill  which  I  i  i- 
troduced  in  the  92d  Congress.  The  e 
hearings  demonstrated  the  need  for  a 
comprehensive  overhaul  of  Federal  j  - 
venile  delinquency  programs  combin  d 
with  assistance  to  States,  local  gover  - 
ments,  and  private  agencies  to  preve  it 
delinquency  and  to  provide  communit  - 
based  alternatives  to  juvenile  detenti  a 
and  correctional  faculties.  The  bill  h|s 
been  endorsed  by  the  National  Counc 
on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  the  Natiot 
Council  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges, 
American  Parents  Committee,  the 
Clubs  of  America,  the  Oirls  Clubs 
America,  the  American  Federation 
State,  County  and  Municipal  Employeis, 
the  National  Congress  of  Parents  a;  d 
Teachers,  the  National  Executive  Coi  i- 
mittee  of  the  American  Legion,  the  N 
tioned  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Associ  ,- 
tion,  the  National  Federation  of  Jewi  h 
Women,  the  National  Association  >f 
State  Juvenile  Delinquency  Program  A 
mlnlstrators,  the  National  Associati  n 
of  Social  Workers,  the  Family  Senr  :e 
Association  of  America,  the  Natioi  d 
Governors  Conference,  the  Natioi  d 
League  of  Cities  and  U.S.  Conference 
Mayors  and  many  other  concerned 
ganizations. 


We  cannot  afford  to  delay  any  longer. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  to 
give  this  bill  careful  consideration.  I 
hope  that  they  will  act  expeditiously  to 
give  this  country  the  comprehensive,  co- 
ordinated juvenile  delinquency  program 
it  so  desperately  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  S.  821,  as  amended,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill — 
S.  821 — was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
of  1974." 

TITLE    I— FINDINGS    AND   DECLARATION 
OP  PURPOSE 

ITNDINGS 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  hereby  finds — 

(1)  that  juveniles  accoiuit  for  almost  half 
the  arrests  for  serious  crimes  in  the  United 
States  today; 

(2)  that  understaffed,  overcrowded  juve- 
nile courts,  probation  services,  and  correc- 
tional facilities  are  not  able  to  provide  in- 
dividualized justice  or  effective  help; 

(3)  that  present  Juvenile  courts,  foster 
and  protective  care  programs  and  shelter  fa- 
cilities are  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  countless  neglected,  abandoned,  and  de- 
pendent children,  who,  because  of  this  fail- 
ure to  provide  effective  services,  may  become 
delinquents; 

(4)  that  existing  programs  have  not  ade- 
quately responded  to  the  particular  problems 
of  the  increasing  numbers  of  young  people 
who  are  addicted  to  or  who  abuse  drugs 
particularly  non-c^late  or  polydrug  abusers; 

(6)  that  States  and  local  communities, 
which  experience  the  devastating  faUures  of 
the  Juvenile  Jxistlce  system,  do  not  presently 
have  sufficient  technical  expertise  or  ade- 
quate resources  to  deal  comprehensively  with 
the  problems  of  Juvenile  delinquency; 

(6)  that  the  adverse  impact  of  JuvenUe 
delinquency  results  in  enormous  annual  cost 
and  immeasurable  loss  In  human  life,  per- 
sonal security,  and  wasted  human  resources; 

(7)  that  existing  Federal  programs  have 
not  provided  the  direction,  coordination,  re- 
sources, and  leadership  required  to  meet  the 
crisis  of  delinquency;  and 

(8)  that  juvenile  delinquency  constitutes 
a  growing  threat  to  the  national  welfare  re- 
quiring immediate,  comprehensive,  and  ef- 
fective action  by  the  Federal  Government. 

PURPOSK 

Sec.  103.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(1)  to  provide  the  necessary  resources, 
leadership,  and  coordination  to  improve  the 
quality  of  juvenUe  justice  In  the  United 
States  and  to  develop  and  Implement  effec- 
tive prevention  and  treatment  programs  sfid 
services  for  delinquent  youth  and  for  poten- 
tially delinquent  youth,  including  those  who 
are  dependent,  abandoned,  or  neglected; 

(2)  to  Increase  the  capacity  of  State  and 
local  governments,  and  pubUc  and  private 
agencies,  institutions,  and  organizations  to 
conduct  innovative,  effective  JuvenUe  jus- 
tice and  delinquency  prevention  and  treat- 
ment programs  and  to  provide  useful  re- 
search, evaluation,  and  training  services  In 
the  area  of  Juvenile  delinquency; 

(3)  to  develop  and  implement  effective 
programs  and  services  to  divert  JuvenUes 
from  the  traditional  juvenUe  Justice  system 
and  to  Increase  the  capacity  of  State  and  local 
governments  to  provide  critlcaUy  needed  al- 
ternatives to  institutionalization; 

(4)  to  develop  and  encourage  the  imple- 
mentation of  national  standards  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  JuvenUe  Justice,  including 
recommendations  for  administrative,  budg- 
etary, and  legislative  action  at  the  Federal, 


State,  and  local  level  to  facUltate  the  adop- 
tion of  these  standards; 

(5)  to  guarantee  certain  basic  rights  to 
JuvenUes  who  come  within  Federal  Jurlsdis- 
tion; 

(6)  to  establish  a  centraUzed  research  ef- 
fort on  the  problems  of  Juvenile  delinquency. 
Including  an  information  clearinghouse  to 
disseminate  the  findings  of  such  research  and 
all  data  related  to  Juvenile  delinquency; 

(7)  to  provide  for  the  thorough  and 
prompt  evaluation  of  all  federally  assisted 
Juvenile  delinquency  programs. 

(8)  to  provide  technlcaJ  assistance  to  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies,  institutions,  and  in- 
dividuals In  developing  and  implementing 
Juvenile  delinquency  programs; 

(9)  to  establish  training  programs  for  per- 
sons, including  professionals,  paraprofes- 
slonals,  and  voliinteers,  who  work  with  deim- 
quents  or  potential  delinquents  or  whose 
work  or  activities  relate  to  JuvenUe  delin- 
quency programs;  and 

(10)  to  establish  a  new  JuvenUe  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Administration 
In  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  provide  direction,  coordination, 
and  review  of  all  federally  assisted  JuvenUe 
delinquency  programs. 

OEFINrnONS 

Sec.  103.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "community-based"  facility, 
program,  or  service  means  a  small,  open  group 
or  home  or  other  suitable  place  located  near 
the  juvenUe's  home  or  family  and  programs 
of  community  supervision  and  service  which 
maintain  community  and  consumer  partici- 
pation in  the  planning,  operation,  and  evalu- 
ation of  their  programs  which  may  Include, 
but  are  not  limited  to  medical,  educational, 
vocational,  social,  and  psychological  guidance, 
training,  counseling,  drug  treatment  and 
other  rehabilitative  services; 

(2)  the  term  "construction"  Includes  con- 
struction of  new  buildings  and  acquisition, 
expansion,  remodeling,  and  alteration  of  ex- 
isting buUdlngs,  and  initial  eqiUpment  of  any 
such  buildings,  or  any  combination  of  such 
activltlea  (Including  architects'  fees  but  not 
the  cost  of  acqtUsltlon  of  land  for  new  buUd- 
lngs). For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  "equipment"  Includes  machinery, 
utilities,  and  built-in  equipment  and  any 
necessary  enclosures  or  structures  to  house 
them; 

(3)  the  term  "Federal  JuvenUe  delinquency 
program"  means  any  JuvenUe  delinquency 
program  which  Is  conducted  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, or  is  assisted  by  any  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency.  Including  any  programs 
funded  ynder  this  Act; 

(4)  the  term  "JuvenUe  delinquency  pro- 
gram" means  any  program  or  activity  related 
to  JuvenUe  delinquency  prevention,  control, 
diversion,  treatment,  rehabilitation,  plan- 
ning, education,  training,  and  research.  In- 
cluding drug  abuse  programs;  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Juvenile  justice  system;  and  any 
program  or  activity  for  neglected,  abandoned, 
or  dependent  youth  and  other  youth  who  are 
in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent; 

(6)  the  term  "local  government"  means 
and  city,  county,  township,  town,  borough, 
parish,  village,  or  other  general  purpose  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  State,  and  an  Indian 
tribe  and  any  combination  of  two  or  more 
of  such  units  acting  Jointly; 

(6)  the  term  "public  agency"  means  any 
department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality  of 
any  State,  unit  of  local  government,  or  com- 
bination of  such  States  or  imlts; 

(7)  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  and  the  Trxist  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

(8)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary  of  Health,  Education,  and   Welfare. 
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Skc.  aoi.  Sectl««i  6031  of  title  It,  United 
States  code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  f<rilows: 

"{  5031.  Definitions. 

"For  the  purposes  ot  this  chapter,  a  'Juve- 
nUe' is  a  person  vbo  has  not  attained  bis 
eighteenth  birthday,  or  who  has  not  attained 
bis  twenty-first  birthday  and  is  alleged  to 
have  committed  an  act  of  delinquency  prior 
to  his  eighteenth  birthday,  and  'JuvenUe 
delinquency'  Is  the  violation  of  a  law  of  the 
United  States  committed  by  a  person  prior  to 
his  eighteenth  birthday  which  would  have 
been  a  crime  if  committed  by  an  adult." 

DBUXQCBMCT  FROCKEOIMCS  IN  DISTRICT  COURTS 

Sbc.  303.  Section  5033  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"i  6032.  Deimquency  proceedings  In  district 
courts;  transfer  for  criminal  proee- 
eutlon. 

"A  Juvenile  alleged  to  have  committed  an 
act  of  Juvenile  delinquency  shall  not  be  pro- 
ceeded against  in  any  court  of  the  United 
States  unless  the  Attorney  General,  after 
investigation,  certifies  to  an  appropriate  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  that  the 
JuvenUe  court  or  other  appropriate  court  of 
a  State  (l)  does  not  have  Jurisdiction  or 
refuses  to  assume  Jurisdiction  over  said  Juve- 
nUe with  respect  to  such  alleged  act  of  Juve- 
nUe delinquency,  or  (2))  does  not  have 
avsUlable  programs  and  services  adequate  for 
the   rebabUitation  of  JuvenUes. 

"If  the  Attorney  General  does  not  so  cer- 
tify, such  Juvenile  sbaU  be  surrendered  to 
the  appropriate  legal  authorities  of  such 
State. 

"If  an  alleged  dellnqiient  is  not  surrender- 
ed to  the  authorities  of  a  State  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  pursuant  to  this  section, 
any  proceedings  agamst  him  shall  be  In  an 
appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States.  For  such  purposes,  the  court  may  be 
convened  at  any  time  and  place  wltbin  the 
district,  in  chambers  or  otherwise.  The  At- 
t*rxi«y  General  shall  proceed  by  information, 
and  DO  criminal  pro6ecutk>n  shall  be  Insti- 
tuted for  the  aUeged  act  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency except  as  provided  below. 

"A  JuvenUe  who  is  alleged  to  have  com- 
mitted an  act  of  Juvenile  delinquency  and 
whe  la  not  surrendered  to  State  authorltlea 
shall  be  proceeded  against  under  this  Chap- 
ter unless  be  has  requested  in  writing  upon 
advice  of  counsel  to  be  proceeded  against  as 
an  advUt  except  that  with  respect  to  a  Ju- 
venile sixteen  years  and  older  alleged  to 
have  committed  an  act  after  bis  sixteenth 
birthday  which  if  committed  by  an  adult 
would  be  a  felony  punishable  by  a  maxi- 
mum penalty  of  ten  years  imprisonment  or 
more,  if  imprisonment,  or  death,  criminal 
prosecution  on  the  basis  of  the  aUeged  act 
Dsay  be  begun  by  motion  to  transfer  of  the 
Attorney  General  in  the  appropriate  district 
court  of  the  United  States  if  such  court 
finds,  after  hearing,  that  there  are  no  rea- 
sonable prospects  for  rehabilitating  such  Ju- 
venUe before  his  twenty-first  birthday. 

"Evidence  of  the  foUowing  factors  shall  be 
considered,  and  findings  with  regard  to  each 
factor  shall  be  made  in  the  record.  In  as- 
sessing the  prospects  for  rchabUitatlon;  the 
age  and  social  background  of  the  JuvenUe; 
the  nature  of  the  aUeged  offense;  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  JuvenUe's  prior  deUnquen- 
cy  record;  the  Juvenile's  present  intellectual 
development  and  psychological  matiu'lty: 
the  nature  of  past  treatment  efforts  and 
the  JuvenUe's  response  to  such  efforts;  the 
availability  of  programs  designed  to  treat 
the  JuvenUe's  behavioral  problems. 

"Reasonable  notice  of  the  transfer  hearing 
shall  be  given  to  the  JnvenUe,  his  parents, 
guardian,  or  custodian  and  to  bis  counsel. 
Tlie  JuvenUe  shall   be   assisted  by  counsel 


during  the  transfer  hearing,  and  at  every 
other  critical  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

"Once  a  JuvenUe  has  entered  a  plea  with 
re^MCt  to  a  crliae  or  an  alleged  act  of  Ju- 
venUe delinquency  subsequent  criminal  pro- 
secution or  Juvenile  proceedings  based  upon 
such  alleged  act  of  delinquency  shall  be 
barred. 

"Statements  made  by  a  Juvenile  prior  to 
or  during  a  transfer  hearmg  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  admissible  at  subsequent 
cnnUnal  prosecutions." 

CUSTODT 

SEC.  203.  Section  5033  of  title  18  U.S.C.  is 
amended  to  read  u  follows: 
•J  5033.  Custody    prior    to    appearance    be- 
fore magistrate. 

"Whenever  a  Juvenile  is  taken  into  custody 
for  an  alleged  act  of  JuveixUe  delinquency, 
the  arresting  officer  shall  immediately  ad- 
vise such  Juvenile  of  his  legal  rights.  In  lan- 
guage comprehensible  to  a  JuvenUe,  and  shall 
immediately  notify  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  JuvenUe's  parents,  guardian,  or  custodian 
of  such  custody.  The  arresting  officer  shall 
also  notify  the  parents,  guardian,  or  cus- 
todian of  the  rights  of  the  JuvenUe  and  of 
the  nature  of  the  alleged  offense. 

"The  Juvenile  shall  be  taken  before  a  mag- 
istrate forthwith.  In  no  event  shall  the  ju- 
venUe be  detained  for  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours  before  being  brought  before  a 
magistrate." 

DUTIES   OF    MAGISTRATE 

SxiC.  204.  Section  5034  of  title  18  U.S.C.  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  5034.  Duties  of  magistrate. 

"If  counsel  Is  not  retained  for  the  juve- 
nile, or  it  does  not  appear  that  counsel  wUI 
be  retained,  the  magistrate  shall  appoint 
counsel  for  the  juvenUe.  Counsel  shall  be 
assigned  to  represent  a  JuvenUe  when  the 
JuvenUe  and  his  parents,  g\iardian,  or  cus- 
todian are  finandaUy  unable  to  obtain  ade- 
quate representation.  In  cases  where  the  Ju- 
venile and  his  parents,  guardian,  or  custo- 
dian are  financially  able  to  obtain  adequate 
representation  but  have  not  retained  coun- 
sel, the  magistrate  may  assign  counsel  and 
order  the  payment  of  reasonable  attorney's 
fees  or  may  direct  the  Juvenile,  his  parents, 
guardian,  or  custodian  to  retain  private 
counsel  within  a  specified  period  of  time. 

"The  magistrate  may  appoint  a  guardian 
ad  Utem  If  a  parent  or  guardian  of  the  Ju- 
venile Is  not  present,  or  if  the  magistrate 
has  reason  to  believe  that  the  parents  or 
g;uardian  wUl  not  cooperate  with  the  Juve- 
nile in  preparing  for  trial,  or  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  parents  or  guardian  and  those  ot 
the  JuvenUe  are  adverse. 

"If  the  Juvenile  has  not  been  discharged 
before  his  initial  appearance  before  the  mag- 
istrate, the  magistrate  shall  release  the  Ju- 
venile to  his  parents,  guardian,  custodian, 
or  other  responsible  party  (including,  but 
not  limited  to,  the  director  of  a  shelter- 
care  faculty)  upon  their  promise  to  bring 
such  JuvenUe  before  the  appropriate  coiirt 
when  requested  by  such  court  unless  the 
magistrate  determines,  after  hearing,  at 
which  the  JuvenUe  is  represented  by  counsel, 
that  the  detention  of  such  juvenile  is  re- 
quired to  secure  his  timely  appearance  be- 
fore the  appropriate  court  or  to  Insure  his 
safety  or  that  of  others." 

DETENTION 

Sec.    206.    Section    5035    of    this    title    is 
amended  to  read  as  ftdlows: 
"$  5035.  Detention  prior  to  disposition. 

"A  JuvenUe  alleged  to  be  delinquent  may 
be  detained  only  in  a  JuvenUe  faculty  or 
such  other  suitable  place  as  the  Attorney 
General  may  designate.  Whenever  possible, 
detention  shall  be  in  a  foster  home  or  com- 
munity-based facility  located  in  or  near  his 
home    community.    The    hXUamej    General 


shall  not  cause  any  Juvenile  aUeged  to  be 
delinquent  to  be  detained  or  confined  in  any 
Institution  In  which  adult  persons  convicted 
of  a  crime  or  awaiting  trial  on  criminal 
charges  are  confined.  AUeged  delinquents 
sliaU  be  kept  separate  from  adjudicated  de- 
linquents. Every  JuvenUe  in  custody  shall  be 
provided  with  adequate  food,  heat,  light, 
sanitary  facilities,  bedding,  clothing,  recre- 
atioii,  education,  and  medical  care  Including 
necessary  psychiatric,  psychological,  or  other 
treatment." 

SPEEDT    TSIAI. 

8k.    206.    Section    5036    of    this    title    is 
amended  to  read  as  f  oUows : 
"5  5036.  Speedy  trial. 

'Of  an  alleged  delinquent  who  has  been 
detained  pending  trial  is  not  brought  to  trial 
within  thirty  days  from  the  date  when  such 
JuvenUe  was  arrested,  the  information  shall 
be  dismissed  with  prejudice,  on  motion  of 
the  aUeged  delinquent  or  at  the  direction 
of  the  court,  unless  the  Attorney  General 
shows  that  additional  delay  Is  unavoidable, 
caused  by  the  JuvenUe  or  his  counsel,  or  con- 
sented to  by  the  JuvenUe  and  his  counsel. 
Unavoidable  delay  may  not  include  delays 
attributable  solely  to  court  calendar  conges- 
tion. 

BIGHTS 

SKC.    307.    Section    5037    of    this    title    is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"J  5037.  Rights  In  general. 

"A  Juvenile  charged  with  an  act  of  juvenile 
delinquency  shall  be  accorded  the  constitu- 
tional rights  guaranteed  an  adult  In  a  crimi- 
nal prosecution,  with  the  exception  of  in- 
dictment by  grand  Jury.  Public  trial  shall  be 
limited  to  members  of  the  press,  who  may 
attend  only  on  condition  that  they  not  dis- 
close Information  that  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  reveal  the  Identity  of  the  alleged 
delinquent.  Any  violation  of  that  condition 
may  be  punished  as  a  contempt  of  court." 

DISPOSITION 

Sec.  208.  A  new  section  5038  is  added,  to 
read  as  follows: 
"§  5038.  Dispositional  hearing. 

"(a)  If  a  juvenile  is  adjudicated  delin- 
quent, a  separate  dispoeitlonal  hearing  shaU 
be  held  no  later  than  twenty  court  days 
after  trial  unless  the  court  has  ordered  fur- 
ther study  m  accordance  with  subsection 
(c) .  Copies  of  the  presentence  report  shall  be 
provided  to  the  attorneys  for  both  the  Juve- 
nile and  the  Government  at  least  three  court 
days  in  advance  of  the  hearing. 

"(b)  The  court  may  suspend  the  adjudi- 
cation of  delinquency  or  the  disposition  of 
the  delinquent  on  such  conditions  as  it  deems 
proper,  place  him  on  probation,  or  commit 
him  to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney  General. 
Probation,  commitment,  or  commitment  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (c)  shall  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  Juvenile's  twenty-first 
birthday  or  the  maximum  term  which  could 
have  been  imposed  on  an  adiUt  convicted  of 
the   same   offense,   whichever   is  sooner. 

"(c)  If  the  court  desires  more  detaUed  in- 
formation concerning  an  alleged  delinquent, 
it  may  commit  him  after  notice  and  hearing 
at  which  the  JuvenUe  Is  represented  by  coun- 
sel, to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney  General 
for  observation  and  study  by  an  appropriate 
agency.  Such  observation  and  study  shall  be 
conducted  on  an  oiotpatlent  basis,  unless 
the  court  determines  that  Inpatient  obser- 
vation and  study  are  essential.  No  alleged 
delinquent  may  be  committed  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Attorney  General  for  study  and 
observation  without  the  consent  of  bis  at- 
torney and  his  parent,  custodian,  or  guard- 
Ian.  Unless  the  JuvenUe  upon  advice  of 
counsel  consents,  no  Judge  who  has  read  or 
heard  social  data  regarding  an  alleged  de- 
linquent as  a  result  of  such  study,  or  In 
the  course  of  a  transfer  bearing,  shaU  pre- 
side over  the  bearing  to  adjudicate  the  de- 
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Unquency  of  the  Juvenile.  In  the  caM  of 
an  adjudicated  delinquent,  sucb  study  a  all 
not  be  conducted  on  an  Inpatient  basis  w  ii- 
out  prior  notice  and  hearing.  The  agency  s  all 
make  a  complete  study  of  the  alleged  or  ^- 
j'lcUcated  delinquent  to  ascertain  his  ]  w- 
sonal  traits,  his  capabilities,  his  backgrot  id, 
any  previous  delinquency  or  criminal  ej  )e- 
rience,  any  mental  or  physical  defect,  nd 
any  other  relevant  factors.  The  Attor  ley 
General  shall  submit  to  the  court  and  he 
attorneys  for  the  Juvenile  and  the  Oov€  n- 
ment  the  results  of  the  study  within  th:  -ty 
days  after  the  commitment  of  the  Juvei  le, 
iinless  the  court  grants  additional  time,  ' 

JTrVENn.B    KKCOHOS 

Sec.  209.  A  new  section  6039  Is  added    to 
read  as  follows: 
"i  5039.  Use  of  Juvenile  records. 

"(a)  Upon  the  completion  of  any  for  lal 
Juvenile  delinquency  proceeding,  the  i  Is- 
trlct  court  shall  order  the  entire  file  i  Qd 
record  of  such  proceeding  sealed.  After  s'  ch 
sealing,  the  court  shall  not  release  XX  »e 
records  except  under  the  following  clrcv  n- 
stances: 

"(1)  inquiries  received  from  another  co  irt 
of  law: 

"(2)  inquiries  from  an  agency  prepai  Qg 
a  presentence  report  for  another  court; 

'•(3)  inquiries  from  law  enforcement  ag(  n- 
cles  where  the  request  for  Information  is 
related  to  the  investigation  of  a  crime  o  a 
position  within  that  agency: 

"(4)  inquiries,  in  writing,  from  the  dli  c- 
tor  of  a  treatment  agency  or  the  directoi  of 
a  facility  to  which  the  Juvenile  has  b  en 
committed  by  the  court;  and 

"(5)  inquiries  from  an  agency  conslc  VC' 
Ing  the  person  for  a  position  immedia  )ly 
and  directly  affecting  the  national  securit 
Information  about  the  sealed  report  may  lot 
be  released  when  the  request  for  informal  on 
Is  related  to  an  application  for  employmi  at, 
license,  tionding,  or  any  civil  right  or  pi  vl 
lege.  Responses  to  such  Inquiries  shall  kot 
be  different  from  responses  nuule  about  ]  >r< 
sons  who  have  never  been  Involved  :) 
delinquency  proceeding. 

"(b)  The  entire  tile  and  record  of  Ji#e 
nile  proceedings  where  an  adjudication  of 
delinquency  was  not  entered  shall  be  le- 
stroyed  and  obliterated  by  order  of  the  co'  rt. 

"(c)  District  courts  exercising  Jurlsdici  on 
over  any  Juvenile  shall  Inform  the  Juve:  Ue 
and  his  parent  or  guardian,  in  writing,  of 
rights  relating  to  the  sealing  of  his  Juve:  Ue 
record.  The  InimTnatlon  in  these  commu  kl 
cations  shall  be  stated  in  clear  and  nfn 
technical  language. 

"(d)  During  the  course  of  any  Juvenile  le- 
Unquency  proceeding,  all  Information  i  ad 
records  relating  to  the  proceedUig,  which  ire 
obtained  or  prepared  In  the  discharge  of 
ofticial  duty  by  an  employee  of  the  couri  or 
an  employee  of  any  other  government  agei  cy, 
shall  not  be  disclosed  directly  or  Indire  tly 
to  anyone  other  than  the  Judge,  counsel  'or 
the  Juvenile  and  the  government,  or  otl  »rs 
entitled  under  this  section  to  receive  se#ed 
records. 

"(e)  Unless  a  child  who  is  taken  Into 
tody  is  prosecuted  as  an  adult — 

"  ( 1 )  neither  the  fingerprints  noi  a  ph<9»- 
graph  shall  be  taken,  without  the  wrl^en 
consent  of  the  Judge;  and 

"(2)  neither  the  name  nor  picture  of  Iny 
child  shall  be  made  public  by  any  medl  im 
of  public  Information  In  connection  wit 
Juvenile  delinquency  proceeding." 
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Sec.  210.  A  new  section  6040  is  added, 
read  as  follows: 
"f  6040.  Commitment. 

"A.  Juvenile  who  has  been  committed 
the  Attorney  General  has  a  right  to  tre&t 
ment  and  Is  entitled  to  custody,  care,  i  id 
discipline  as  nearly  as  possible  equlval  at 
to  that  which  should  have  been  provided   or 


him  by  his  parents.  Ko  Juvenile  may  be 
placed  or  retained  In  an  adult  Jail  or  cor- 
rectional institution. 

"Every  Juvenile  who  has  been  committed 
shall  be  provided  with  adequate  food,  heat, 
light,  sanitary  facllltiee,  bedding,  clothing, 
recreation,  education,  and  medical  care,  In- 
cluding necessary  psychiatric,  phychologi- 
cal,  or  other  care. 

"Whenever  possible,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  commit  a  Juvenile  to  a  foster  home  or 
community-based  facility  located  In  or  near 
his  home  community." 

SUPPORT 

Sec.  211.  A  new  section  6041  is  added,  to 
read  as  follows: 
"{  6041.  Support. 

"The  Attorney  General  may  conduct  with 
any  public  or  private  agency  or  individual 
and  such  community-based  faculties  as  half- 
way houses  and  foster  homes,  for  the  obser- 
vation and  study  and  the  custody  and  care 
of  JuvenUes  in  his  custody.  For  these  pur- 
poses, the  Attorney  General  may  promulgate 
such  regtUations  as  are  necessary  and  may 
use  the  appropriation  for  'support  of  United 
States  prisoners'  or  sucb  other  i4>propriations 
as  he  may  designate." 

PAKOLE 

Sec.  212.  A  new  section  5042  is  added,  to 
read  as  follows: 

"{5042.  Parole. 

"The  Board  of  Parole  shall  release  from 
custody,  on  such  conditions  as  it  deems  nec- 
essary, each  Juvenile  deUnquent  who  has 
been  committed,  as  soon  as  the  Board  Is  sat- 
isfied that  he  is  likely  to  remain  at  liberty 
without  violating  the  law." 

REVOCATION 

Sec.  213.  A  new  section  5043  Is  added  to 
read  as  follows: 

"{  5043.  Revocation  of  parole  or  probation. 
"Any  Juvenile  parolee  or  probationer  shall 

be  accorded  notice  and  a  hearing  with  coun- 
sel  before   his  parole   or   probation   can   be 

revoked." 

Sec.  214.  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter 

403  of  this  title  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec. 

"5031.  Definitions. 

"5032.  Delinquency  roceedings  In  district 
courts;  transfer  for  criminal  prose- 
cution. 

"5033.  Custody  prior  to  appearance  before 
magistrate. 

"5034.  Duties  of  magistrate. 

"5035.  Detention  prior  to  disposition. 

"5036.  Speedy  trial. 

"5037.  Rights  in  general. 

"5038.  Dispositional  hearing. 

"5039.  Use  of  JuvenUe  records. 

"5040.  Commitment. 

"5041.  Support. 

"5042.  Parole. 

"5043.  Revocation  of  parole  or  probation." 

TITLE    III— JirVENILE    JUSTICE    AND    DE- 
LINQUENCY PREVENTION  ADMINISTRA- 

■noN 

ESTABLISHMENT     OF     ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  301(a)  There  is  hereby  created  within 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  the  JuvenUe  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Administration  (referred 
to  in  this  Act  as  tlie  "Administration"). 

(b)  There  shall  be  at  the  head  of  the  Ad- 
ministration a  Director  (referred  to  in  this 
Act  as  the  "Director")  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  be  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  Administration  and  saall  exercise 
all  necessary  powers,  subject  only  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  Di- 
rector shall  be  Assistant  Secretary. 

(d)  There  shall  be  In  the  Administration  a 
Deputy  Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by 


the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Deputy  Director 
BhaU  perform  such  functions  as  the  Director 
from  time  to  time  assigns  or  delegates,  and 
shaU  act  as  Director  during  the  absence  or 
disability  of  the  Director  or  In  the  event  of 
a  vacancy  In  the  office  of  the  Director. 

(e)  There  shall  be  In  the  Administration 
an  Assistant  Director,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Director,  whose  function  shall  be  to 
supervise  and  direct  the  National  Institute 
for  JuvenUe  Justice  established  under  sec- 
tion 601  of  this  Act. 

PKRSONNKI,,   SPECIAL   PERSONNEL,   EXPERTS,    AND 
CONSULTANTS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  select,  employ,  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  officers  and  employees.  Including  at- 
torneys, as  are  necessary  to  perform  the  func- 
tions vested  in  him  and  to  prescribe  their 
functions. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  select, 
appoint,  and  employ  not  to  exceed  three 
officers  and  to  fix  their  compensation  at 
rates  not  to  exceed  the  rate  now  or  here- 
after prescribed  for  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  by  section  6332  of  title  6  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

(c)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  Is  authorized  to 
detaU,  on  a  reimbursable  bcksls,  any  of  Its 
personnel  to  the  Director  to  assist  him  In 
carrying  out  his  functions  under  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  obtain  services  as 
authorized  by  section  3100  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the 
rate  now  or  hereafter  prescribed  for  GS-IS  of 
the  General  Schedule  by  section  6332  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

VOLTJNTART      SERVICE 

Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
accept  and  employ.  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  voluntary  and  uncom- 
pensated services  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3679(b)  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (31  U.8.C.  666(b) ) . 

CONCENTRATION     OF    FEDERAL     ETTORTS 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
overall  policy  and  develop  objectives  and 
priorities  for  all  Federal  JuvenUe  delinquency 
programs  and  activities  relating  to  preven- 
tion, diversion,  training,  treatment,  rehabUl- 
tation,  evaluation,  research,  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  JuvenUe  Justice  system  m  the 
United  States.  In  carrying  out  his  functions, 
the  Secretary  Bhall  consult  with  the  Inter- 
departmental Council  and  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  JuvenUe  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  directed 


(1)  advise  the  President  as  to  all  matters 
relating  to  federally  assisted  Juvenile  delin- 
quency programs  and  Federal  policies  re- 
garding JuvenUe  delinquency; 

(2)  assist  operating  agencies  which  have 
dlriect  responslbUltles  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  JuvenUe  delinquency  In  the  de- 
velopment and  promulgation  of  regulations, 
guidelines,  requirements,  criteria,  standards, 
procedures,  and  budget  requests  in  accord- 
ance with  the  policies,  priorities,  and  ob- 
jectives he  establishes: 

(3)  conduct  and  support  evaluations  and 
studies  of  the  performance  and  results 
achieved  by  Federal  Juvenile  delinquency 
programs  and  activities  and  of  the  prospec- 
tive performance  and  results  that  might  be 
achieved  by  alternative  programs  and  activi- 
ties supplementary  to  or  In  lieu  of  those 
currently  being  administered; 

(4)  coordinate  Federal  Juvenile  de- 
linquency programs  and  activities  among 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  and  be- 
tween Federal  JuvenUe  delinquency  programs 
and  activities  and  other  Federal  programs 
and  activities  which  he  determines  may  have 
an  Important  bearing  on  the  success  of  the 
entire  Federal  Juvenile  deimquency  effort; 
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(6)  develop  annuaUy  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  and  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  after  the  first 
year  the  legislation  is  enacted,  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  Fed- 
eral JuvenUe  delinquency  programs  con- 
ducted and  assisted  by  Federal  departments 
and  agencies,  the  expenditures  made,  the  re- 
sults achieved,  the  plans  developed,  and 
problems  in  the  operations,  and  coordina- 
tion of  such  programs.  This  report  shaU  in- 
clude recommendations  for  modifications  in 
organization,  management,  personnel,  stand- 
ards, budget  requests,  and  Implementation 
plans  necessary  to  Increase  the  effectiveness 
of  these  programs; 

(6)  develop  annually  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  and  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  after  the  first 
year  the  legislation  is  enacted,  prior  to 
March  1,  a  comprehensive  plan  for  Federal 
JuvenUe  delinquency  programs,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  prevention  of  Juve- 
nUe delinquency  and  the  development  of 
programs  and  services  which  wUl  encourage 
increased  diversion  of  Juveniles  from  the 
traditional  JuvenUe  Justice  system;  and 

(7)  provide  technical  assistance  to  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments,  courts, 
public  and  private  agencies.  Institutions,  and 
Individuals,  In  the  planning,  establishment, 
funding,  operation,  or  evaluation  of  JuvenUe 
delinquency  programs. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  require  departments 
and  agencies  engaged  in  any  activity  m- 
volvlng  any  Federal  JuvenUe  deimquency 
program  to  provide  him  with  such  informa- 
tion and  reports,  and  to  conduct  such  studies 
and  surveys,  as  he  may  deem  to  l>e  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  delegate  any  of  his 
functions  under  this  title,  except  the  making 
of  reg\Uatioiis,  to  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Administration. 

(e)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  utUlze 
the  services  and  faculties  of  any  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  of  any  other 
public  agency  or  institution  In  accordance 
with  appropriate  agreements,  and  to  pay  for 
such  services  either  In  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

(f)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  transfer 
funds  appropriated  under  this  Act  to  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  to  devel- 
op or  demonstrate  new  methods  In  Ju- 
venUe delinquency  prevention  and  rehabili- 
tation and  to  supplement  existing  delin- 
quency prevention  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams which  the  Director  finds  to  be  excep- 
tionally effective  or  for  which  he  finds  there 
exists  exceptional  need. 

(g)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to,  or  enter  Into  contracts  with,  any 
public  <x  private  agency,  institution,  or  Indi- 
vldtial  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(h)  All  functions  of  the  Secretary  under 
this  Act  and  all  functions  of  the  Secretary 
under  the  JuvenUe  Deimquency  Prevention 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  3801  et  seq.) ,  shall  be  adminis- 
tered through  the  JuvenUe  Justice  and  De- 
Unquency  Prevention  Administration. 

JOINT     rUNDINO 

Sec.  305.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  where  funds  are  made  available 
by  more  than  one  Federal  agency  to  be  used 
by  any  agency,  organization,  institution,  or 
individual  to  carry  out  a  Federal  JuvenUe  de- 
linquency program  or  activity,  any  one  of  the 
Federal  agencies  providing  funds  may  be  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  to  act  for  aU  in  ad- 
ministering the  funds  advanced.  In  such 
cases,  a  single  non-Federal  share  requirement 
may  be  established  according  to  the  propor- 
tion of  funds  advanced  by  each  Federal 
agency,  and  the  Secretary  may  order  any  such 
agency  to  waive  any  technical  grant  or  con- 
tract requirement  (as  defined  In  such  regu- 
lations) which  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  slml- 
Ur  requirement  of  the  administering  agency 
or  which  the  administering  agency  does  not 
Impose. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  TTTLE     S,  ■ONTTED  STATES  CODE 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Paragraph  (17)  of  section 
5315  of  tlUe  5,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(17)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  (6),  one  of  whom  shaU 
be  the  Director  of  the  JuvenUe  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Administration." 

(b)  Section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(131)  Deputy  Director,  JuvenUe  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Administra- 
tion." 

INTERDEPARTMENTAL     CODNCIL 

Sec.  307.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
an  Interdepartmental  CouncU  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"CouncU")  composed  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  smd 
Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Director 
of  the  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention,  the  Secretary  of  Hoxislng  and  Ur- 
ban Development,  or  their  respective  desig- 
nees, and  representatives  of  such  other 
agencies  as  the  President  shaU  designate. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  serve 
as  Chairman  of  the  CouncU. 

(c)  The  function  of  the  CouncU  shall  be 
to  coordinate  all  Federal  JuvenUe  delinquency 
programs. 

(d)  The  CouncU  shall  meet  a  minimum  of 
six  times  per  year  and  the  activities  of  the 
CouncU  shall  be  included  in  the  annual  re- 
port required  by  section  304(b)  (5)  of  this 
title. 

(e)  The  Chairman  shall  appoint  an  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  Council  and  such  per- 
sonnel as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  CouncU. 

AOVISORT   COMMITTEK 

Sec.  308.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
National  Advisory  Committee  for  JuvenUe 
Justice  and  Delinquency  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Advisory  Committee") 
which  shall  consist  of  twenty-one  members. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  Interdepartmental 
CouncU  or  their  respective  designees  shall  be 
exofficio  members  of  the  Committee. 

(c)  The  regular  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  persons  who  by  virtue  of  their 
training  or  experience  have  special  knowledge 
concerning  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  or  the  administration  of 
Juvenile  Justice,  such  as  JuvenUe  or  famUy 
court  Judges;  probation,  correctional,  or  law 
enforcement  personnel;  and  representatives 
of  private  voluntary  organizations  and  com- 
munity-based programs.  The  President  shall 
designate  the  Chairman.  A  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  Includ- 
ing the  Chairman,  shall  not  be  full-time 
employees  of  Federal,  State,  or  local  govern- 
ments. At  least  seven  members  shall  not  have 
attained  twenty-six  years  of  age  on  the  date 
of  their  appointment,  of  whom  at  least  three 
shall  have  been  \inder  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Juvenile  Justice  system. 

(d)  Members  appointed  by  the  President 
to  the  Committee  shall  serve  for  terms  of 
four  years  and  shaU  be  eligible  for  reap- 
pomtment  except  that  for  the  first  composi- 
tion of  the  Advisory  Committee,  one-third  of 
these  members  shall  be  appointed  to  one-year 
terms,  one-third  to  two-year  terms,  and  one- 
third  to  three-year  terms;  thereafter  each 
term  shall  be  four  years.  Any  member  ap- 
pointed to  fiU  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

DUTIES    or    THE    ADVISORY    COMMITTEE 

Sec.  309.  (a)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman,  but  not 
less  than  four  times  a  year. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  make 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  at  least 
annuaUy  with  respect  to  planning,  policy. 


priorities,  operations,  and  management  of  aU 
Federal  JuvenUe  delinquency  programs. 

(c)  The  Chairman  may  designate  a  sub- 
committee of  the  memljers  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  to  advise  the  Secretary  on  partic- 
ular functions  or  aspects  of  the  work  of  the 
Administration. 

(d)  The  Chairman  shall  designate  a  sub- 
committee of  five  members  of  the  Committee 
to  serve  as  members  of  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  the  National  Institute  of  Juvenile 
Justice  to  perform  the  functions  set  forth  In 
section  505. 

(e)  The  Chairman  shall  designate  a  sub- 
committee of  five  members  of  the  Committee 
to  serve  as  an  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
Secretary  on  Standards  for  the  Administra- 
tion of  Juvenile  Justice  to  perform  the  func- 
tions set  forth  in  section  507. 

COMPENSATION    AND    EXPENSES 

Sec.  310.  (a)  Members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  who  are  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government  fuU  time  shaU  serve  without 
compensation  but  shaU  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses mcurred  by  them  m  carrying  out  the 
duties  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
not  employed  fuU  time  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  to  exceed  the  rate  now  or  hereafter 
prescribed  for  GS-18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule by  section  5332  of  tiUe  6  of  the  United 
States  Code,  tacluding  traveltime  for  each 
day  they  are  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  as  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee.  Members  shall  l>e  entitled  to 
reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them 
m  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the  Advisory 
Committee. 
TITLE  IV— FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  PROGRAMS 
Part  A — Formula  Grants 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  States  and  local  governments  to  assist 
them  in  planning,  establishing,  operatmg, 
coordinating,  and  evaluatmg  projects  direct- 
ly or  through  contracts  with  pubUc  and  pri- 
vate agencies  for  the  development  of  more 
effective  education,  traming,  research,  pre- 
vention, diversion,  treatment,  and  rehabUlta- 
tlon  programs  In  the  area  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency and  programs  to  Improve  the  Juve- 
nUe Justice  system. 

ALLOCATION 

Sec.  402.  (a)  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions promulgated  under  this  title,  funds 
shall  be  allocated  annuaUy  among  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  relative  population  of  people 
under  age  eighteen.  No  such  allotment  to 
any  State  shall  be  less  than  $200,000,  except 
that  for  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  no  aUotment  shaU  be  less  than 
»50,000. 

(b)  Except  for  funds  appropriated  for  FT 
1974,  if  any  amount  so  allotted  remains  un-> 
obligated  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  such 
funds  ShaU  be  reallocated  m  a  manner 
equiuble  and  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  title.  Ftinds  appropriated  for  fliscal 
year  1974  may  be  obligated  in  accordance 
with  Subsection  (a)  untU  June  30.  1976 
after  which  time  they  may  be  reallocated. 
Any  amount  so  reallocated  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  amounts  already  allotted  and 
available  to  the  States,  the  Vlrgm  Islands, 
American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands  for  the  same 
period. 

(c)  In  accordance  with  regulations  pro- 
mulgated under  this  title,  a  portion  of  any 
allotment  tq  any  State  under  this  part  shall 
be  available  to  develop  a  State  plan  and  to 
pay  that  portion  of  the  expenditures  which 
are  necessary  for  efficient  administration. 
Not  more  than  15  per  centum  of  the  total 
annual   allotment   of  such   State   shall   be 
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and    administration    to   local    govei 
within  the  State  on  an  equitable 

STATX   PLANS 

Sec.  604.    (a)    In  order  to  receive 
formula  grants,  a  State  shall  submit 
for  carrying  out  Its  purposes.  In  aco 
with  regulations  established  under  th 
such  plan  must — 

(1)  designate  a  single  State  agency 
sole  agency  responsible  for  the  prepi 
and  administration  of  the  plan,  or  dei 
an  agency  as  the  sole  agency  for  su; 
the  preparation  and  administration  jfcf  the 
plan;  * 

(3)  contain  satisfactory  evidence  t: 
State  agency  designated  In  accordan( 
paragraph  (1)  (hereafter  referred  to 
Act  as  the  "State  agency")  has  or  w: 
authority,  by  legislation  If  necessary, 
plement  such  plan  In  conformity  wl 
part; 

(3)  provide  for  supervision  of 
grams  funded  under  this  Act  by  th< 
agency  by  a  board  appointed  by  the 
(or  the  Chief  Executive)  (A)  whlc: 
consist  of  not  less  than  twenty-one  a^  not 
more  than  thirty-three  persons  wh(j  have 
training,  experience,  or  special  knoj  riedge 
concerning  the  prevention  and  treatoj  >nt  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  or  the  admlnlsl  -atlon 
of  Juvenile  Justice,  (B)  which  shall  llclude 
representation  of  units  of  local  goverament, 
law  enforcement  and  Juvenile  Justlcelagen- 
cles  such  as  law  enforcement,  correct^n  or 
probation  personnel,  and  Juvenile  or 
court  Judges,  and  public  agencies  co: 
with  delinquency  prevention  or  tre 
such  a  welfare,  social  services,  mental 
education  or  youth  services  depart; 
(C)  which  shall  Include  representati 
private  organizations:  concerned  wltbjj 
quency  prevention  or  treatment;  co: 
with  neglected  or  dependent  chlldre: 
cerned  with  the  quality  of  Juvenile 
education  or  social  services  for  cl 
which  utilize  volunteers  to  work  wit 
quents  or  potential  delinquents;  coi 
based  delinquency  prevention  or  t 
programs;  and  organizations  which 
employees  affected  by  this  Act,  (D)  a 
of  whose  members  (Including  the  Chal 
shall  not  be  full-time  employees  of 
eral.  State,  or  local  government,  and 
least  one-third  of  whose  members 
under  the  age  of  twenty-six  at  the 
appointment  and  of  whom  at  least  tbri 
have  been  under  the  Jurisdiction 
justice  system; 

(4)  provide  for  the  active  consultatl 
and  participation  of  local  governments 
development    of    a   State   plan    whlci 
quately  takes  Into  account  the  needs 
quests  of  local  governments; 

(6)  provide  that  at  least  50  per  cent 
the  funds  received  by  the  State  unde: 
tlon  401  shall  be  expended  through 
grams  of  local  government  Insofar  as  th 
consistent  with  the  State  plan,  exceptilthat 
this  provision  may  be  waived  at  the  d{  icre- 
tlon  of  the  Secretary  for  any  State  If  thel  erv- 
Ices  for  delinquent  or  potentially  delln<  lent 
youth  are  organlaed  primarily  on  a  i  ate- 
wlde  basts; 

(6)  provide  that  the  chief  executive  d  Beer 
of  the  local  government  shall  assign  re4  K>n- 
slblllty  for  the  preparation  and  admlnl  tra- 
tlon  of  the  local  government's  part  <M  the 
State  plan,  or  for  the  supervision  of  the  ]  rep- 
aration and  administration  of  the  local  r>v- 
ernment's  part  of  the  State  plan,  to  1  ihat 
agency  within  tbe  local  government's  s  -uc- 
ture  (hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  >  as 
the  "local  agency ')  which  can  most  wec- 
tlvely  carry  out  the  purposes  of  thl^Act 
and  shall  provide  for  supervision  of  the  uro- 
grams funded  under  this  Act  by  the  {jpcal 
agency  by  a  Board  which  meets  the  ajl  }ro- 
prlate  requirements  ot  paragrapli   (%) 


(7)  provide  for  an  equitable  distribution  of 
the  assistance  received  under  section  401 
within  the  State; 

(8)  set  forth  a  detailed  study  of  the  State 
needs  for  an  effective,  comprehensive,  coordi- 
nated approach  to  Juvenile  delinquency  pre* 
vention  and  treatment  and  the  improvement 
of  the  Juvenile  Justice  system.  This  plan 
shall  include  Itemized  estimated  costs  for  the 
development  and  implementation  of  such 
programs. 

(9)  provide  for  the  active  consultation 
with  and  participation  of  private  agencies  In 
the  development  and  execution  of  the  State 
plan;  and  provide  for  coordination  and  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  existing  Juvenile  delin- 
quency programs  and  other  related  pro- 
grams, such  as  education,  health,  and  wel- 
fare within  the  State; 

(10)  provide  that  not  less  than  75  per 
centum  of  the  funds  available  to  such  State 
under  section  401,  whether  expended  directly 
by  the  State  or  by  the  local  government  or 
through  contracts  with  public  or  private 
agencies,  shall  be  used  for  advanced  tech- 
niques In  developing,  maintaining,  and  ex- 
panding programs  and  services  designed  to 
prevent  Juvenile  delinquency,  to  divert 
Juveniles  from  the  Juvenile  Justice  system, 
to  establish  programs  as  set  forth  in  section 
403(11),  and  to  provide  community-based 
alternatives  to  Juvenile  detention  and  cor- 
rectional facilities.  The  advanced  techniques 
include  but  are  not  limited  to — 

(A)  community-based  programs  and  serv- 
ices for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  through  the  develop- 
ment of  foster-care  and  shelter-care  homes, 
group  homes,  halfway  houses,  homemaker 
and  home  health  services  and  any  other  des- 
ignated conununlty-based  diagnostic,  treat- 
ment, or  rehabilitative  service; 

(B)  community-based  programs  and  serv- 
ices to  work  with  parents  and  other  family 
members  to  maintain  and  strengthen  the 
family  unit,  so  that  the  Juvenile  may  be  re- 
tained In  his  home; 

(C)  youth  service  bureaus  and  other  com- 
munity-based programs  to  divert  youth  from 
the  Juvenile  court  or  to  support,  counsel,  or 
provide  work  and  recreational  opportunities 
for  delinquents  and  youth  in  danger  of 
becoming  delinquent; 

(D)  comprehensive  programs  of  drug  abuse 
education  and  prevention,  and  programs  for 
the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  drug  ad- 
dicted youth,  and  "drug  dependent"  youth 
(as  defined  In  section  2(g)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  201(g)); 

(E)  educational  programs  or  supportive 
services  designed  to  keep  delinquents  or 
youth  In  danger  of  becoming  delinquent  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  or  In  al- 
ternative learning  situations; 

(F)  expanded  use  of  probation  and  recruit- 
ment and  training  of  probation  officers,  other 
professional  and  paraprofesslonal  personnel 
and  volunteers  to  work  effectively  with 
youth: 

(11)  provides  for  a  statewide  program 
through  the  use  of  probation  subsidies, 
other  subsidies,  other  financial  incentives  or 
disincentives  to  units  of  local  government, 
or  other  effective  means,  that  shall: 

(A)  reduce  the  number  of  commitments 
of  Juveniles  to  any  form  of  Juvenile  facility 
as  a  percentage  of  the  state  Juvenile 
population; 

(B)  Increase  the  use  of  non-sectire  com- 
munity-based facilities  as  a  percentage  of 
total  commitments  to  Juvenile  facilities;  and 

(C)  discourage  the  use  of  secure  Incar- 
ceration and  detention. 

(12)  provides  for  the  development  of  an 
adequate  research,  training,  and  evaluation 
capacity  within  the  State; 

(13)  provide  within  two  years  after  sub- 
mission of  the  plan  that  Juveniles  who  are 
charged  with  or  who  have  committed  of- 
fenses that  would  not  be  criminal  If  com- 


mitted by  an  adult,  shall  not  be  placed  in 
juvenile  detention  or  correctional  facilities, 
but  must  be  placed  In  shelter  faculties; 

(14)  provide  that  Juveniles  alleged  to  be  or 
found  to  be  delinquent  shall  not  be  detained 
or  confined  In  any  institution  in  which  they 
have  regular  contact  with  adult  persons  in- 
carcerated because  they  have  been  convicted 
of  a  crime  or  are  awaiting  trial  on  criminal 
charges; 

(15)  provide  for  an  adequate  system  of 
monitoring  jails,  detention  facilities,  and 
correctional  facilities  to  Insure  that  the  re- 
quirements of  section  403  (13)  and  (14)  are 
met.  and  for  annual  reporting  of  the  results 
of  such  monitoring  to  the  Secretary; 

(16)  provide  assurances  that  assistance 
will  be  available  on  an  equitable  basis  to  deal 
with  all  disadvantaged  youth  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  females,  minority  youth,  and 
mentally  retarded  or  emotionally  handi- 
capped youth : 

(17)  provide  for  procedures  which  will  be 
established  for  protecting  under  Federal, 
State,  and  local  law  the  rights  of  recipients 
of  services  and  which  wUl  assure  appropriate 
privacy  with  regard  to  records  relating  to 
such  services  provided  to  any  Individual  un- 
der the  State  plan; 

(18)  provide  that  fair  and  equitable  ar- 
rangements are  made,  as  determined  by  th^ 
Secretary  of  Labor,  to  protect  the  Interests 
of  employees  affected  by  assistance  under  this 
Act.  Such  protective  arrangements  ahall  in- 
clude, without  being  limited  to,  such  provi- 
sions as  may  be  necessary  for — 

(A)  the  preservation  of  rights,  privileges, 
and  benefits  (Including  continuation  of  pen- 
sion rights  and  benefits)  under  existing  col- 
lective-bargaining agreements  or  otherwise; 

(B)  the  continuation  of  collective-bar- 
gaining rights; 

(C )  the  protection  of  Individual  employees 
against  a  worsening  of  their  positions  with 
respect  to  their  employment; 

(D)  assurances  of  employment  to  employ. 
ees  of  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  who  will  be  affected  by  any  program 
funded  In  whole  or  part  under  provisions  of' 
thts  Act; 

(E)  training  or  retraining  programs. 
The  State  plan  shall  provide  for  the  terms 
and   conditions   of   the   protective   arrange- 
ments established  pursuant  to  this  section; 

(19)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  necessary  to  as- 
sure prudent  use,  proper  disbursement,  and 
accurate  accounting  of  funds  received  under 
this  tlUe; 

(20)  provide  reasonable  assurance  that 
Federal  funds  made  available  under  this  part 
for  any  period  will  be  so  used  as  to  supple- 
ment and  Increase,  to  the  extent  feasible  and 
practical,  the  level  of  State,  local,  and  other 
non-Federal  funds  that  would  In  the  absence 
of  such  Federal  funds  be  made  available  for 
the  programs  described  In  this  part,  and  will 
In  no  event  supply  such  State,  local,  and 
other  non-Federal  funds; 

(31)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
from  time  to  time,  but  not  less  often  than 
annually,  review  its  plan  and  submit  to  the 
Secretary  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  programs  and  activities 
carried  out  under  the  plan,  and  any  modifi- 
cations In  the  plan.  Including  the  STirvey  of 
State  and  local  needs,  which  It  considers 
necessary;  and 

(22)  contain  such  other  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  pre- 
scribe to  assure  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  title. 

(b)  The  Board  appointed  pursuant  to  Sec. 
403(a)  (3)  shall  approve  the  State  plan  and 
any  modification  thereof  prior  to  submission 
to  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Shall  improve  any  State 
plan  and  any  modlfleatlon  thereof  that 
meets  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 
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(d)  In  the  event  that  any  State  fails  to 
submit  a  plan,  or  submits  a  plan  or  any 
modification  thereof,  which  the  Secretary, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
bearing  determines  does  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
shall  make  that  state's  allotment  under  the 
provisions  of  402(9)  available  to  the  pubUc 
and  private  agencies  In  that  State  for  Part 
B — Special  Emphasis  Prevention  and  Treat- 
ment Programs. 

Part  B — Special  Emphasis  Phevention  and 
Treatment  Programs 

Sec.  411(a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  and  enter  Into  contracts  with 
public  and  private  agencies,  organizations. 
Institutions,  or  individuals  to — 

(1)  develop  and  Implement  new  ap- 
proaches, techniques,  and  methods  with 
respect  to  Juvenile  delinquency  programs  (as 
defined  In  section  103(4) ) ; 

(2)  develop  and  maintain  community- 
based  alternatives  to  traditional  forms  of 
Institutionalization; 

(3)  develop  and  implement  effective  means 
of  diverting  Juveniles  from  the  traditional 
Juvenile  Justice  and  correctional  system; 

(4)  Improve  the  capability  of  public  and 
private  agencies  and  organizations  to  provide 
services  for  delinquents  and  youths  in  danger 
of  becoming  delinquent;  and 

(5)  facilitate  the  adoption  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Standards  for  Juvenile  Justice  as  set  forth 
pursuant  to  section  507(b) . 

(b)  Not  less  than  twenty-five  per  centum 
of  the  funds  appropriated  for  each,  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  this  Title  shall  be  available  only 
for  special  emphasis  prevention  and  treat- 
ment grants  and  contracts  made  pursuant  to 
this  part. 

(c)  Among  applicants  for  grants  under  this 
part,  priority  shall  be  given  to  private  orga- 
nizations or  institultons  who  have  had  ex- 
perience tn  dealing  with  youth. 

CONSmERATIONS  FOR  APPROVAL  OF  APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  412.  (a)  Any  agency.  Institution,  or 
Indivldiial  desiring  to  receive  a  grant,  or 
enter  into  any  contract  under  this  part,  shall 
submit  an  implication  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner,  and  containing  or  accompanied  by 
such  Information  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe. 

(b)  In  accordance  with  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary,  each  such  application 
shaU— 

(1)  provide  that  the  program  for  which 
assistance  under  this  title  is  sought  will  be 
administered  by  or  under  the  supervision 
of  the  i^pllcant; 

(2)  set  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
one  or  more  of  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
section  404; 

(3)  provide  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
administration  of  such  program; 

(4)  provide  for  reg\ilar  evaluation  of  the 
program; 

(5)  Indicate  that  the  applicant  has  re- 
quested the  review  of  the  application  from 
the  State  and  local  agency  designated  in  sec- 
tion 403,  when  appropriate; 

(6)  Indicate  the  response  of  such  agency 
to  the  request  for  review  and  comment  on 
the  Implication; 

(7)  provide  that  regular  reports  on  the 
program  shall  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  and 
to  the  State  and  local  agency,  when  appro- 
priate; and 

(8)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  prudent  use,  proper  disbursement, 
and  accurate  accounting  of  funds  received 
under  this  title. 

(c)  In  determining  whether  or  not  to  ap- 
prove applications  for  grants  under  this  title, 
the  Secretary  shall  consider — 

(1)  the  relative  cost  and  effectiveness  of 
the  proposed  program  In  effectuating  the 
purposes  of  the  Act; 


(2)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  pro- 
gram will  Incorporate  new  or  innovative 
techniques; 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  pro- 
gram meets  the  objectives  and  priorities  of 
the  State  plan,  when  a  State  plan  has  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary  under  section  403 
(b)  and  when  the  location  and  scope  of  the 
program  make  such  consideration  appro- 
priate; 

(4)  the  Increase  in  capacity  of  the  public 
and  private  agency.  Institution,  or  Individual 
to  provide  services  to  delinquents  or  youths 
In  danger  of  becoming  delinquent; 

(5)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  proj- 
ect serves  communities  which  have  high  rates 
of  youth  unemployment,  school  dropout,  and 
delinquency;  and 

(6)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  pro- 
gram facilitates  the  Implementation  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Standards  for  Juvenile  Justice  as  set  forth 
pursuant  to  section  507(b) . 

Part  C — General  Provisions 

VnTHHOLOINC 

Sec.  421.  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after 
giving  reasonable  notice  and  <mportunlty  for 
hearing,  to  a  recipient  of  financial  assistance 
under  this  title,  finds — 

( 1 )  that  the  program  or  activity  for  which 
such  grant  was  made  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title;  or 

(2)  that  In  the  operation  of  the  program 
or  activity  there  is  failure  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  any  such  provision; 

the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  recipient  of 
his  findings  and  no  further  payments  may 
be  made  to  such  recipient  \inder  this  title 
(or  In  his  discretion  that  the  state  agency 
shall  not  make  further  payments  to  specified 
programs  affected  by  the  failure)  by  the  Se- 
cretary until  he  Is  satlfled  that  such  non- 
compliance has  been,  or  will  promptly  be, 
corrected. 

■DSE   OF   FUNDS 

Sec.  422.  (a)  Funds  paid  to  any  State  pub- 
lic or  private  agency.  Institution,  or  Indivi- 
dual (whether  directly  or  through  a  State  or 
local   agency)    may  be  used  for: 

(1)  securing,  developing,  or  operating  the 
program  designed  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act; 

(2)  not  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  the  construction  of  Innovative  com- 
munity-based facilities  for  less  than  20  per- 
sons (as  defined  in  sections  103(1)  and 
103(2)  of  this  Act)  which.  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  Secretary,  are  necessary  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  setclon,  no  funds  paid  to  any  public 
or  private  agency,  Institution,  or  Individual 
under  this  Title  (whether  directly  or  through 
a  State  or  local  agency)  may  be  used  for 
construction  as  defined  in  Section  103(2)  of 
this  Act. 

patmknts 

Sec.  423.  (a)  In  accordance  with  criteria 
established  by  the  Secretary,  It  1b  the  policy 
of  Congress  that  programs  funded  under 
this  title  shall  continue  to  receive  finan- 
cial assistance  providing  that  the  yearly 
evaluation  of  such  programs  Is  satifactory. 

(b)  At  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  when 
there  Is  no  other  way  to  fund  an  essential 
Juvenile  delinquency  program,  the  State  may 
utilize  25  per  centum  of  the  funds  available 
to  It  under  this  Act  to  meet  the  non-Federal 
matching  share  requirement  for  any  other 
Federal  Juvenile  delinquency  program  grant. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  it  will  contribute  to  the  piirposes  of  the 
Act,  he  may  require  the  recipient  of  any 
g;rant  or  contract  to  contribute  money,  facil- 
ities, or  services  up  to  25  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  the  project. 

(d)  Payments  under  this  title,  pursuant  to 
a  grant  or  contract,  may  be  made  (after  nec- 


essary adjustment,  In  the  case  of  grants,  on 
account  erf  previously  made  overpayments  or 
underpayments)  In  advance  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursements, in  such  Installments  and  on 
such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine. 

TITLE  V — NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR 
JUVENILE  JUSTICE 

NATIONAL    INSnTUTE 

Sec.  501.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
within  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Administration  a  National  Insti- 
tute for  Juvenile  Justice  (referred  to  In  this 
Act  as  the  "Institute"). 

(b)  The  Institute  shall  l>e  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  and  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary, and  shall  be  headed  by  the  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  the  Administration  appointed  under 
section  301(c). 

INFORMATION  FUNCTION 


Sec.  502.  The  Institute  is  authorized 

(1)  serve  as  an  information  bank  by  col- 
lecting systematically  and  sjrnthesizlng  the 
data  and  knowledge  obtained  from  studies 
and  research  by  public  and  private  agencies. 
Institutions,  or  individuals  concerning  all  as- 
pects of  Juvenile  delinquency.  Including  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency; 

(2)  serve  as  a  clearlnghovise  and  informa- 
tion center  for  the  preparation,  publication, 
and  dissemination  of  all  Information  regard- 
ing Juvenile  delinquency.  Including  State  and 
local  Juvenile  delinquency  prevention  and 
treatment  programs  and  plans,  availability 
of  resources,  training  and  educational  pro- 
grams, statistics,  and  other  pertinent  data 
and  Information. 

RESEARCH,  DEMONSTRATION,  AND  EVALUATION 
FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  503.  The  Institute  is  authorized  to — 

( 1 )  conduct,  encoiirage,  and  coordinate  re- 
search and  evaluation  into  any  aspect  of  Ju- 
venile delinquency,  particularly  with  regard 
to  new  programs  and  methods  which  show 
promise  of  making  a  contribution  toward  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency; 

(2)  encourage  the  development  of  demon- 
stration projects  In  new.  Innovative  tech- 
niques and  methods  to  prevent  and  treat  Ju- 
venile delinquency; 

(3)  provide  for  the  evaluation  of  all  pro- 
grrams  assisted  \inder  this  Act  In  order  to 
determine  the  results  and  the  effectiveness  of 
such  programs; 

(4)  provide  for  the  evaluation  of  any  other 
Federal,  State,  or  local  Juvenile  delinquency 
program,  upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary; 
and 

(5)  disseminate  the  results  of  such  evsJu- 
atlons  and  research  and  demonstration  ac- 
tivities particularly  to  persons  actively  work- 
ing. In  the  field  of  Juvenile  delinquency. 

TRAININC    FtrNCTIONS 

Sec.  504.  The  Institute  Is  authorized  to — 

(1)  develop,  conduct,  and  provide  for 
training  programs  for  the  training  of  profes- 
sional, paraprofesslonal,  and  volunteer  per- 
sonnel, and  other  persons  who  are  or  who  are 
preparing  to  work  with  Juveniles  and  Juve- 
nile offenders; 

(2)  develop,  conduct,  and  provide  for  semi- 
nars, workshops,  and  training  programs  In  the 
latest  proven  effective  techniques  and  meth- 
ods of  preventing  and  treating  Juvenile  delin- 
quency for  law  enforcement  officers.  Juvenile 
Judges  and  other  court  personnel,  probation 
officers,  correctional  personnel,  and  other 
Federal,  State,  and  local  government  person- 
nel who  are  engaged  In  work  relating  to  Juve- 
nile delinquency. 

INSTITUTE  ADVISORT  COMMITTXB 

Sec.  605.  The  Institute  Advisory  Commit- 
tee established  in  section  309(d)  shall  advise, 
consult  with,  and  make  recommendations  to 
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the  AsBlBtant  IMrector  concerning  the  ||Ter»Il 
policy  and  operationa  of  the  Inatttut 

AMtlUAI.  MEFOKT 

Sec.  506.  The  Anlstant  Director  shili  de^ 
velop  annually  and  submit  to  the  Seiratary 
after  the  first  year  the  legislation  Is  enacted, 
prior  to  June  30,  a  report  on  research,  djtmon- 
stration,  training  and  evaluation  programs 
funded  under  this  title.  Including  a  ||evlew 
of  the  results  of  such  programs,  an  assess- 
ment of  the  application  of  such  resets  to 
existing  and  to  new  Juvenile  deling 
programs,  and  detailed  recommendatK 
future  research,  demonstration,  tralnii 
evaluation  prog^Tinis.  The  Secretary  si 
dude  a  summary  of  these  results  and 
mendations  In  bis  report  to  the  Pr4jUdent 
and  Congress  required  by  section  304  (|))  (5). 

DEVELOPMENT    OF    STANDAaDS    FOR    JtTvi 

jusi'ica  ii 

Sec.  507.  (a)  The  Institute,  under  tae  su- 
pervision of  the  Advisory  Committed  shall 
submit  to  the  President  and  the  Cong|res8  a 
report  which — based  on  recommended  j^and- 
ards  for  the  administration  of  juveniik  Jus- 
tice at  the  Federal,  State  and  local  levet 

(1)  recommended  Federal  action,  u 
tng    but    not     limited     to     admlnistij 
bugetary,  and  legislative  action  requl 
facilitate  the  adoption  of  these  st 
throughout  the  United  States;  and 

(3)  recommends  State  and  local  action  to 
facilitate  the  adoption  of  these  stai^ards 
for  Juvenile  Justice  at  the  State  and>i  local 
level.  i| 

(c)  Each  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  dt  the 
Government,  including  Independent  ag^cles 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  fiunlsh  4^  the 
Advisory  Committee  such  Information  lis  the 
Committee  deems  necessary  to  carry  cnt  Its 
functions  under  this  Act.  if 

Sac.  606.  Records  containing  the  id4 
of  individual  Juveniles  gathered  for  put 
pursuant  to  this  Title  may  under  no 
•tances  be  disclosed  or  transferred  to  i 
dividual  or  other  agency,  public  or  prlvi 

TITLE  VI— AUTHORIZATION  OF  . 

PRIATION 
Sac.  601.  To  carry  out  the  ptirposes  of  this 
Act  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  wpro- 
prlated  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  yearrend- 
Ing  June  30,  1974;  $300,000,000  for  theJBscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975;  (300,000,04p^for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1076^  and 
$400,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  iLJune 
30,  1977.  ■ 

Sac.  603  (a)  Not  more  than  6  percent  ||f  the 
funds  appropriated  annually  for  the  pv 
of  this  act  shall  be  used  for  the  pv 
authorized  under  Title  m. 

(b)  Not  more  than  16  percent  of  the  fuiMla 
appr«q>rlated  annuaUy  for  the  purpoAa  of 
thla  act  shall  be  used  for  purpoaes  ai2hor- 
Ized  under  Title  V.  ^ 


itlty 


OUR  FLIP-TOP.  SNAP-TAB, 
AWAY  SOCIETY:  CAN  WE 
IT? 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 

morning  the  Washington  Post  cani( 
editorial  discussing  throwaway  bevi 
containers.  To  me,  I  think  that  p: 
of  a  national  law  banning  the  s; 
nonretumable      beverage      con 
should  be  a  top  priority  for  Coni 
because  It  is  the   only  enTironmi 
spoiler,  for  that  Is  not  so.  Not 
other  problems  are  not  equally  coi 
ling. 

We  should  pass  national  legls] 
banning  throwaways  because  It 
signal  one  restraint  on   the  s: 
flip-top,   throwaway   society   that 


THI  >W- 
AFF  )RD 


^tlon 


vadei  too  much  of  today's  society.  We 
must  reverse  this  drift,  and  passage  of 
such  a  bill  would  Indicate  that  our  socle^ 
can  pick  out  a  definable  area  of  environ- 
mental waste,  attack  it,  and  control  It. 
We  should  enact  such  a  law  as  S.  2062 
envisions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  editorial  printed  in  the 
Recoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Regional  Attack  on  Throwaways 

A  little  more  than  two  months  ago,  we 
recommended  new  legislative  controls  to  deal 
with  the  nation's  mounting  mess  of  metal 
and  glass  from  throwaway  aoft  drink  and 
beer  containers.  At  the  time,  there  were  ef- 
forts both  in  Congress  and  In  various  Greater 
Washington  Jurisdictions  to  do  something 
about  this  problem,  despite  continuing  pro- 
testations and  court  actions  on  the  part  of 
the  container  indiistry.  The  Idea  of  the  pro- 
posed measure  was  to  eliminate  the  nonre- 
tumable beverage  container. 

The  industry — which  in  the  year  before 
produced  60  billion  of  these  throwaways — 
would  like  us  all  to  believe  that  the  answer 
lies  In  a  better  public  attitude  about  litter 
and  In  new  recycling  methods.  Certainly,  the 
advertising  campaign  urging  Americans  to 
"pitch  in"  is  constructive;  but  while  you're 
helping  to  scoop  up  the  additional  10  biUlon 
or  so  throwaways  produced  since  our  last 
editorial  (or  even  some  of  the  17  million  used 
In  Montgomery  Cotinty  since  then).  It  may 
relieve  you  somewhat  to  know  that  some 
lawmakers  are  stUl  working  to  get  rid  of  the 
"handy"  throwaway. 

Senators  Mark  O.  Hatfield  and  Robert  W. 
Packwood  from  Oregon — where  a  state  law 
Is  already  in  effect — are  among  those  pressing 
for  enactment  of  S.  2062,  a  bill  that  would 
ban  aU  nonretumable  beverage  containers. 
Hearings  before  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee are  expected  this  spring.  On  the  local 
level.  Montgomery  County  has  been  studying 
proposals  for  months,  and  there  is  legislation 
pending  in  the  city  of  Rockvllle.  Loudoxm 
County  In  Virginia  and  Bowie  in  Maryland's 
Prince  Georges  County  already  have  passed 
legislation  to  require  deposits  on  containers, 
but  have  been  blocked  from  putting  them 
into  effect  as  a  result  of  court  actions  by  the 
container  Industry. 

The  moot  effective  control,  to  be  sure, 
would  be  a  federal  law,  since  attempts  to 
control  the  sale  of  disposable  bottles  and 
cans  on  a  county-by-county  or  town-by- 
town  basis  have  limited  Impact  in  areas  such 
as  Greater  Washington.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  there  is  encouraging  news:  Last 
week,  representatives  of  10  area  Jurisdic- 
tions— Including  the  District  of  Columbia — 
agreed  to  ask  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
Council  of  Governments  to  prepare  model 
legislation  that  could  lead  to  a  regional  tax 
or  deposit  on  throwaway  (leverage  containers. 

Just  as  water  and  air  pollution  are  regional 
problems  that  transcend  political  boundaries, 
the  pollution  from  throwaways  cries  out  for 
regional  cooperation  and  action.  We  urge  the 
CouncU  of  Governments  to  proceed  promptly 
on  thla  matter  and  to  produce  a  uniform 
measure  for  Greater  Washington  before  too 
nxany  more  billions  of  throwaways  are  foisted 
on  the  region. 


GENEVA  CONFERENCE  ON  THE  HU- 
MANITARIAN LAWS  OF  WAR 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
headlines  In  our  newspapers  dally  re- 
mind us  of  the  cruelty  and  Indiscriminate 
character  of  so  much  of  modem  warfare. 
We  need  only  think  of  yesterday's  re- 


port of  over  30  children  killed  in  a  mind- 
less mortar  attack  on  a  school  playground 
In  South  Vietnam,  or  the  recent  rocket 
attacks  on  Phnom  Penh.  Beyond  the  dec- 
ade of  carnage  In  Indochina,  there  has 
also  been  armed  conflicts  In  the  Middle 
East,  in  South  Asia,  and  in  Africa. 

It  is  with  these  tragic  memoi'ies  of 
violence  and  conflict  fresh  in  our  minds, 
that  the  world  meets  today  In  Geneva 
in  a  crucial  effort  to  update  the  Geneva 
Conventions  of  1949  for  the  Protection 
of  War  Victims.  In  a  conference  called 
by  the  Swiss  Government  and  the  In- 
ternational Committee  of  the  Red  Cross, 
some  130  governments  and  other  organi- 
zations are  meeting  today  in  a  Diplomatic 
Conference  on  the  Reaffirmation  and  De- 
velopment of  International  Humanitar- 
ian Law  Applicable  in  Armed  Conflicts. 

Mr.  President,  It  has  been  my  privilege 
to  be  appointed  as  a  congressional  ad- 
visor to  the  U.S.  delegation.  As  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Refu- 
gees I  have  long  been  concerned  over 
the  impact  of  modem  warfare  on  civil- 
ians. 

The  conference  in  Geneva  will  con- 
tinue over  the  next  2  to  3  months,  dur- 
ing which  considerable  progress  is  antici- 
pated in  upgrading  International  stand- 
ards for  the  protection  of  prisoners  of 
war  and  for  the  accoimting  of  missing 
and  detul  personnel,  in  expanding  the 
laws  of  war  to  prohibit  or  restrain  the 
use  of  certain  weapons  that  are  particu- 
larly cruel  and  Indiscriminate  hi  their 
effect,  and  to  extend  the  protection  of 
civilians  in  areas  of  armed  conflict. 

As  a  congressional  advisor  to  the 
American  delegation,  I  filed  a  statement 
with  the  conference  this  week  to  lend 
my  support  to  some  concerns  of  the 
American  delegation,  as  well  as  to  com- 
ment on  some  additional  Items  of  con- 
cern to  me  personally. 

Over  the  coming  weeks  and  months  I 
will  follow  the  work  and  progress  of  the 
conference  and  report  to  the  Senate,  for 
there  can  be  no  iinderestlmatlon  of  the 
importance  of  this  conference  In  ad- 
vancing the  humanitarian  laws  of  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  statement 
submitted  to  the  Geneva  Conference  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statuoent  StJBMmBt  to  thk  OntavA  Diflo- 

MATIC  CONTERENCX  ON  THX  RXATFIRICATION 
AND  DCVX1.0PlfENT  OF  iNTXaNATIONAL  HO- 
MANrrARIAN      LAW      APPUCABLB      IN      AaMXD 

Conflict,  bt  Senator  Edwaxd  M.  Ken- 
NXDT.  CoNcaassiONAL  Asvisni  to  thk  U.S. 

DELfCATTOM 

I  welcome  thla  opportunity  to  encourage 
and  support  the  Important  work  of  this 
Conference. 

Here  In  Geneva,  talks  are  now  underway 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  seek  an  end  to  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  The  Conference  on  European  Security 
and  Cooperation  is  meeting  here  to  strength- 
en ties  t>etween  East  and  Weat.  In  Vienna, 
the  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  nations  are 
negotiating  the  reduction  of  armed  forces 
based  in  Europe.  And  at  the  United  Nations, 
the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Tni^i^n  ocean 
la  discussing  efforts  to  make  that  area  a 
zone  of  peace. 

All  these  efforts  are  critical  in  the  effort 
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to  btilld  a  world  that  Is  not  subject  to  the 
tyranny  of  war  and  the  unrestricted  compe- 
tition In  military  arms. 

But,  as  Important  as  these  efforts  are,  none 
of  them  la  concerned  with  the  human  Im- 
perative of  limiting  the  suffering  of  people 
both  m  conflict  and  as  Its  result.  None  of 
them  la  concerned  with  the  way  In  which 
wars  are  fought,  with  the  tragic  conse- 
quences of  fighting,  or  with  the  need  to 
promote  the  dignity  of  man  despite  man's 
continued  resM^  to  violence.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  this  conference,  and  as  such  Its 
work  will  have  an  Immediate  Impact  on  the 
biunan  condition. 

Nearly  a  decade  ago — in  1965 — the  20th 
International  Conference  of  the  Red  Cross 
urged  "The  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  to  Pursue  the  Development  of 
International  Humanitarian  Law."  The  In- 
ternational Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  re- 
sponded, and  with  the  cooperation  of  indi- 
vidual governments,  legal  experts,  the  United 
Nations,  and  others,  has  presented  two  Draft 
Additional  Protocols  to  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions of  1949.  These  two  Protocols  are  the 
outcome  of  a  careful  and  realistic  effort — 
earning  our  highest  tribute  for  the  ICRC, 
and  for  aU  those  Involved  In  ti  e  preparation 
of  this  Conference. 

For  today — after  mxich  pessimism — we  fi- 
nally have  a  good  basis  for  deliberation.  We 
have  g^unds  to  hope  that  the  powers  repre- 
sented here  will  reach  workable  agreements: 
First,  that  wlU  apply  more  broadly  those 
principles  and  standards  of  human  decency 
long  associated  with  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions—Second, that  wiU  Increase  protection 
for  the  victims  of  armed  conflict — and  Third, 
that  wUl  prohibit  or  restrain  particularly 
cruel  and  Indiscriminate  weapons  and  means 
(rf  warfare. 

The  tirgency  of  our  agenda  is  marked  in 
the  history  of  our  generation.  We  meet  to 
the  aftermath  of  many  conflicts  and  wars, 
nnder  the  spectre  of  continuing  violence, 
and  with  the  prospect  of  more  to  come.  We 
meet  in  an  age  of  rapid  change  in  the  power 
and  destructivenesa  of  weapons — when  some 
wars  are  fought  by  remote  control — or  with 
weapons  that  often  cause  unnecessary  suffer- 
ing and  are  Indiscriminate  in  their  effects. 
But  nothing  symbOIlns  more  the  urgency 
of  our  task,  than  the  chato  of  ravaged  popu- 
lations which  has  stretched  around  the  globe 
In  recent  years.  With  each  new  link  In  the 
chain,  the  physlal  deetructlon  and  toll  of 
human  misery  and  death  has  Increasingly 
on^woed  the  efforts  of  peoples,  governments, 
and  humanitarian  organizations  to  respond. 
All  over  the  world,  people  were  on  the 
move.  Villages  were  leveled  by  mortars  and 
bombs.  Hospitals  and  schools,  and  houses 
wei»  destroyed.  Refugees  poured  Into  the 
eountryalda  of  their  homtlands  or  acroes  In- 
ternational bonndarlea  In  unparalleled  num- 
bers. Children  were  orphaned  or  maimed  or 
kSled.  Mnilons  were  Injured — and  millions 

died and    millions    more — caught    In    the 

cnmch   of    violent   conflict   and   disaster — 
suffered  sttinted  lives  and  crippled  spirits. 

This  human  tragedy  brought  forth  efforts 
to  stem  the  tide  of  suffering  and  to  reaffirm 
and  develop  international  humanitarian  law. 
And  the  broad  representation  at  this  Con- 
ference testlfles  to  the  fact  that  these  efforts 
are  considered  an  urgent  necessity  by  vir- 
tually all  of  the  world's  nations. 

Ideally,  we  are  here  because  of  our  per- 
sonal and  national  moral  commitment  to  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  human  life.  But  at  the 
very  least,  we  are  here  to  develop  some  new 
guidelines  of  enlightened  self-interest.  These 
guidelines  can  promote  the  interests  of  each 
party  engaged  in  conflict  because  they  pro- 
mote the  Interests  of  aU.  And  mankind  as  a 
whole — ^both  today  and  In  the  future — wlU 
gain. 

The  Draft  Protocols  being  considered  in 
this  Conference  clearly  reflect  progress  in  the 
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long  effort  to  reaffirm  and  develop  Interna- 
tional humanitarian  law.  And  I  am  hopeful 
that,  after  due  deliberation,  the  Conference 
vrlll  approve  separate  protocols  for  the  pro- 
tection of  victims  of  both  mtematlonal  and 
non-lntematlonal  armed  conflicts. 

Today,  I  will  not  review  each  protocol  In 
detaU.  But  as  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate  who  has  closely  followed  humani- 
tarian issues,  I  would  like  to  lend  my  support 
to  some  concerns  of  my  government  and 
would  like  to  comment  on  some  additional 
items  of  concern  to  me  personally — which  are 
shared  by  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  and  by  millions  of  Americans. 

First,  the  articles  on  wounded,  sick  and 
shipwrecked  persons  accomplish  long-sought 
objectives,  which  wlU  surely  be  sustained 
by  the  Conference.  Some  useful  additions 
should  be  made  for  missing  and  dead  per- 
sons. And  the  articles  dealing  with  medical 
transport  and  related  Issues  could  usefully 
be  expanded  and  refined.  But  the  articles 
clearly  help  to  afford  wounded,  sick  and 
shipwrecked  persons  with  modem  means  of 
transport  and  efficient  medical  care.  They 
also  help  establish  standards  and  procedures 
to  ensure  medical  attention  without  dis- 
crimination for  those  In  need. 

Second,  the  objectives  on  prisoner  of  war 
status— contained  In  Article  42  of  the  first 
protocol — deserve  the  support  of  aU  partici- 
pants In  the  Conference.  Harsh  experience 
In  recent  years  requires  us  to  find  a  reason- 
able formula  for  the  broader  application  of 
the  Third  Geneva  Convention — and  to  In- 
clude, as  prisoners  of  war,  those  "members 
of  organized  resistance  movements  who  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy." 

Serious  consideration  should  also  be  given 
to  paragraph  3  of  Article  42,  which  contains 
specific  language  for  according  prisoner  of 
war  status  to  "members  of  movements  of 
armed  struggle  for  self-determination'.'.  In 
light  of  continuing  confUcts  for  this  pur- 
pose— and  the  recognized  right  to  self-deter- 
mination by  the  United  Nations— our  con- 
cern for  the  treatment  of  prisoners  cannot  be 
limited  by  outdated  definitions  of  warfare. 
We  have  a  humanitarian  obligation  and  re- 
q>onsibillty  to  accord  prisoner  of  war  status 
to  captured  personnel  In  all  organized  armed 
conflicts — regardleae  of  their  label  or  place 
of  combat. 

Third,  the  Conference  should  consider 
strengthening  the  language  on  the  "i^polnt- 
ment  of  protecting  powers  and  of  their  sub- 
sUtute", — especlaUy  in  defining  a  more  posi- 
tive role  for  the  ICRC.  In  cases  where  no 
protecting  power  Is  appointed. 

Fourth,  in  broadening  the  scope  of  pro- 
tection granted  civilians,  the  Draft  Proto- 
cols usefully  supplement  the  existing  con- 
venUon.  The  Protocols  siiggest  that  enor- 
mous strides  can  be  made  In  special  measures 
for  women  and  children;  aa  weU  as— 
In  outlawing  reprisals  against  all  civilians; 
In  granting  wider  international  recogni- 
tion to  refugees; 
In  providing  humanitarian  relief: 
In  providing  general  protection  for  civilian 
objects;  and 

In  providing  for  non-defended  and  neutral- 
ized localities. 

For  some  time,  the  Issue  of  protecting 
clvUian  populaUons  has  been  the  subject  of 
sharp  controversy  and  debate — especially  as 
It  relates  to  the  second  protocol  for  non- 
international  armed  conflicts.  And  this  Is  re- 
flected in  the  deliberations  of  this  conference. 
No  one  wUl  deny  the  difficulty  of  defining 
who  civilians  are,  and  what  the  bounds  of 
their  protection  and  relief  should  be.  And 
no  one  wUl  deny  the  dlfflctilty  of  Implement- 
ing whatever  new  standards  and  procedures 
are  agreed  to  by  the  powers  represented  here 
today. 

But  saying  that  the  effort  is  difficult  merely 
underscores  the  urgency  of  our  work.  That 
something  more  needs  to  be  done  can  ba 


seen  In  the  recent  history  of  military  prac- 
tices. In  the  changing  character  of  warfare 
and  weaponry,  and  In  the  expanding  con- 
ception of  the  battlefield  and  armed  conflict. 
And  given  the  nightmare  of  human  misery 
and  death  the  vrorld  has  witnessed  In  Indo- 
china, in  South  Asia  and  In  other  parts  of 
the  world — we  are  duty-bound  to  strengthen 
as  much  as  possible  the  standards  and  means 
for  the  protection  and  relief  of  civilians.  And 
wo  are  duty-bound  to  avoid  loopholes  that 
only  dilute  our  responsibilities  and  obliga- 
tions under  international  convention  and 
l&w 

In  this  connection,  I  am  extremely  hopeful 
that  the  Conference  will  consider  strength- 
ening the  Provisions  In  the  Draft  Protocol 
protecting  objects  indispensable  to  the  sur- 
vival of  the  ClvUian  population.  Pood,  water, 
and  livestock  are  among  these  objects.  And 
the  Conference  should  seriously  consider  pro- 
posals to  prohibit  starvation  as  a  means  of 
warfare. 

In  another  area,  the  Conference  will  seek 
to  define  when  military  activity — and  Its  col- 
lateral damage  to  civilians  and  civilian  ob- 
jects— is  out  of  proportion  to  the  concrete 
mUitary  advantage  that  Is  sought.  Those  pro- 
visions should  be  strengthened,  and  an  ef- 
fort must  finally  be  made  to  define  and  re- 
strict "zonal  ijombardment" — from  the  air, 
the  land,  or  the  sea. 

We  hold  fresh  In  our  minds  the  spectre 
of  rocket  attacks  on  Phnom  Penh — the  mind- 
less slaughter  In  the  "free-flre  wjnes"  of 
Indochina  and  elsewhere — and  the  Impact 
on  clvUlans  of  "area-type  ordnance"  and 
anti-personnel  weapons.  These  Images  compel 
us  to  restrain  "zonal  bombardment"  and  the 
indiscriminate  military  practices  that  so 
tragically  Injure  and  km  clvUlans,  and  cause 
uncounted  thousands  to  leave  their  homes 
as  refiigees. 

Our  concern  with  this  terrible  practice  of 
war  also  highlights  the  need  to  go  l)eyond 
restrictions  on  the  methods  and  means  of 
warfare — and  on  military  practices  affecting 
civilians.  An  Important  effort  should  also 
begin  on  prohibiting  or  restricting  the  use 
of  specific  weapons,  which  are  particularly 
cruel  or  mdlscrimlnate  In  their  effect. 

For  too  long  the  community  of  nations 
has  left  the  sole  Judgment  on  these  matters 
to  Individual  governments  and  commanders 
In  the  field.  But  this  reliance  on  the  self- 
restraint  of  belligerents  has  clearly  faUed  In 
conflict  after  conflict.  The  cruelty  of  many 
modern  weapons  is  now  beyond  question — 
from  Incendiary  weapons  like  napalm  and 
phosphorus,  to  high  velocity  ordnance,  high- 
explosive  anti-personnel  mines,  and  modern 
fragmentation  bombs. 

If  we  are  to  restrain  the  conduct  of  war — 
In  the  Interests  of  everyone — we  can  no 
longer  permit  the  makers  of  such  weapons 
to  Judge  whether  their  products  avoid  un- 
necessary suffering.  And  we  can  no  longer 
permit  the  users  of  these  weapons  to  decide 
by  themselves  whether  the  weapons  are  Justi- 
fied by  mUitary  necessity.  These  Judgments 
also  concern  the  broader  community  of  na- 
tions. And  unless  there  are  mternational 
standards  for  weap<Hi8,  even  those  nations 
claiming  the  right  of  deciding  ictf  themselves 
will  suffer  from  anarchy  In  the  conduct  of 
war. 

I  therefore  strongly  urge  this  conference 
and  the  ICRC,  In  the  ccHnlng  weeks  and 
months,  to  pursue  thla  Issue — ^vrtth  the  rea- 
sonable and  prc^>er  goal  of  restricting  or  pro- 
hibiting ^)eciflc  weapons  that  are  particu- 
larly cruel  and  indiscriminate  In  their  effect. 

Surely,  If  there  Is  a  single  lesson  of  our 
time  It  Is  this:  that  technology — left  alone — 
often  outpaces  man's  ability  to  contKri  It.  No-, 
where,  perhaps,  is  this  more  evident  than  In 
the  development  of  weapons  and  war.  This 
technology  feeds  upon — and  builds  upon — 
the  general  scientific  advance  of  society.  The 
record  Is  clear  that  general  progress  lor  the 
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good  of  nuua  carries  with  It  chanfa  In  th« 
technology  of  war — oome  of  which  cfuld  re- 
turn our  societies  to  the  dark  ages,  Jtnd  re- 
duce man's  progress  to  aahes.  | 

We  do  not  have  to  Umit  the  geneiftl  prog- 
ress of  our  societies  In  order  to  Uftilt  the 
weapons  of  war.  But  we  do  have  to  strength- 
en self-restraint.  We  do  have  to  act  ttirough 
International  agreements,  and  ijbrough 
standards  and  procedures  sanctlonedt  by  In- 
ternational convention  and  law.        i| 

Decades  ago,  the  International  conpaunlty 
had  the  courage  and  capacity  to  l^n  the 
dum-dum  bullet  and  to  outlaw  gas  Warfare. 
Today,  we  in  our  turn  must  have  t^  cour- 
age and  capacity  to  update  standanj^  of  re- 
straining conflict  in  the  light  of  changed  con- 
ditions. To  do  lees  is  to  abandon  m^iklnd's 
effort  to  curb  the  scourge  of  war.        I 

The  outside  world  now  touches  eaclk  of  our 
countries  as  never  before — more  so,  ||erh^>e, 
than  we  ever  thought  possible.  Everywhere 
new  technology  and  com m ! i  n  IcatlorJ  bring 
men  and  nations  closer  together.  MWe  and 
znore,  the  concerns  of  one  become  tne  con- 
cerns of  all. 

This  can  be  of  Immense  benefit  to  mlmkind. 
But  it  can  also  place  us  all  in  peril,  as  the 
pace  of  warfare  becomes  more  in  tense ',j  as  the 
destructiveneas  of  conventional  weap0ns  in- 
creases; and  as  military  hardware  Is! trans- 
ported around  the  globe,  fueling  lodjl  wars 
and  threatening  serious  confrontation  jamong 
the  major  powers.  i 

Bven  etTorts  to  control  the  nucleii|  arms 
race,  to  reduce  forces  on  both  sides  in  jlurope, 
and  to  end  the  threat  of  war  In  thelWlddle 
East,  cannot  In  themselves  end  the  Aanger 
posed  for  mankind  by  man's  continuing  re- 
sort to  violence. 

The  future  may  lie  beyond  our  vislcBi;  but 
It  Is  not  completely  beyond  our  control.  And 
given  our  conunon  humanity,  and  ouriBhared 
Interest  to  reduce  suffering  and  promfite  the 
well-being  of  people  at  home  and  ibroad, 
there  is  much  that  we  can  do  as  a  community 
of  nations.  I 

We  can  press  for  new  controls  on  ti|e  pro- 
duction and  deployment  of  weapons  %  mass 
destruction.  X 

We  can  continue  building  peace  iij|  Indo- 
china, the  Middle  East,  and  other  t|Dubled 


We  can  act  to  reduce  the  sources  of  ionfllct 
in  the  world,  including  the  vast  di^arlties 
In  income  between  rich  and  poor  oojlntrles. 
and  the  potential  scramble  for  scwoe  re- 
sources. I 

And,  at  this  Conference,  we  can  alsofupdate 
the  Onuiy  OonvenUonB  of  1940,  andftake  a 
significant  step  towards  reducing  theliorrora 
of  violence  and  conflict — for  clvlllMis  and 
soldiers  alike — and  advance  huma^tarlan 
standards  for  the  protection  and  cai^  of  aD 
mankind. 

earlier  In  this  century,  the  gre^  Ben- 
gaU  philosopher-poet— Tagore— reminded  us, 
that:  I 

"nriirough  the  troubled  history  of  maii 
Comes  sweeping  a  blind  fury  ot  destruc- 
tion ...  I 
Shatter  this  age-long  shame  of  oura| 
And  raise  our  head  into  the  boundUtss  sky. 
Into  the  generous  light,  into  ^he  air 
of  freedom." 

And  in  our  own  generation,  AlbertlCamus 
has  this  to  say:  i 

"Perhaps  we  cannot  prevent  thl4|  world 
from  being  a  world  In  which  chll<ifen  are 
torttired.  But  we  can  veduce  the  number  of 
tortured  children.  And  if  you  don't  Itelp  us, 
who  else  In  the  world  can  help  us  d«i  this?" 


THE  REPUBLICAN  CHALLEITOE 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President  when 
so  many  negatives  abound  about  tile  fate 
of  the  Republican  Party  It  Is  refrlshlng 


indeed  to  have  the  positives  accen- 
tuated. This  Is  what  my  colleague,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, Senator  Brookk  did  in  a  speech  at 
the  Dane  County  Republican  Party  Lin- 
coln Day  dinner  in  Madison,  Wis., 
February  28.  I  commend  Senator 
Brooke's  remarks  to  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  as  a  stimulating 
and  reflective  analysis  of  the  plight  and 
prospects  of  the  Republican  Party  and 
our  Nation's  political  processes.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Brooke's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Recobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f  oUows : 

The  Rkpttbucan  CHALXKifox 

(By  Senator  Edwabs  W.  Bbooke) 

Traditionally,  Lincoln  Day  Dinner  speeches 

blend  evocative   reminiscences   of   Abraham 

Lincoln  with  provocative  predictions  of  great 

days  ahead  for  the  Grand  Old  Party. 

To  follow  this  tradlUon  at  this  time  would 
show  a  callous  disregard  of  the  anxieties  and 
concerns  of  Republicans,  Indeed  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Similarly,  it  woxUd  not  serve  any  useful 
purpose  tonight  for  me  to  review  in  depth 
my  reasoning  as  to  what  I  consider  the  best 
course  of  action  for  the  President  to  follow 
at  this  time. 

Rather,  I  want  to  explore  with  you  some 
thoughts  and  ideas  as  to  how,  I  think,  we  as 
a  Party  can  meet  the  perhaps  unprecedented 
challenges  of  election  years  1974  and  1078. 
But  l>efore  I  begin  I  want  to  sound  a  warn- 
ing to  my  Party. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  I  enjoyed  reading  Rud- 
yard  Kipling.  He  is  probably  as  great  a  story- 
teller and  spinner  of  yams  as  has  ever  writ- 
ten in  the  English  language. 

I  remember  one  of  his  stories  about  a 
lighthouse  keeper  who  came  both  to  hate 
and  to  fear  the  wakes  from  the  ships  ttiat 
passed  his  solitary  watch.  One  night,  he 
rowed  out  into  the  ship  channel  and  planted 
bell  buoys  so  as  to  divert  these  ships  away 
from  his  lighthouse.  Needless  to  say,  the  re- 
sults were  disastrous  for  the  next  ships  that 
came  along. 

And  the  resTilts  win  be  disastrous  for  us  If 
we  as  Republicans  attempt  to  shift  our  re- 
sponsibilities and  thus  risk  the  consequences 
of  a  wrecked  Party  I 

We  must  recognise  the  fact  that  milllcms 
of  Republicans,  who  can  in  no  way  be  con- 
sidered responsible  for  the  inept  and  illegal 
activities  of  "Watergate"  are  being  blamed. 
Look  at  the  results  of  the  q>eclal  election 
in  Michigan's  Fifth  Congressional  District. 
ThlB  House  seat  was  on  the  Republican  side 
for  82  years.  The  former  House  Minority 
iMkder.  our  Vice  President,  Gerald  FOrd, 
occupied  the  seat  for  twenty-flve  years.  That 
seat  has  now  shifted  to  the  already  crowded 
Democratic  side  of  the  House  and  the  rea- 
son is  obvious — Watergate.  Analyses  show 
that  the  Republican  vote  fell  66  per  cent  be- 
low the  average  GOP  vote  in  the  ten  previ- 
ous elections  in  the  Fifth  District  while  the 
Democratic  vote  was  only  seven  per  cent 
below  this  average.  I  could  go  on  to  analyze 
the  results  of  the  12th  Pennsylvania  q>eclal 
congressional  election,  but  the  message  is 
the  same — ^Republicans  stayed  home  on  elec- 
tion day. 

And  the  latest  Gallup  PoU  la  similarly 
ominous.  It  indicates  the  Democrats  now 
have  a  a  to  1  lead  in  the  forthcoming  Con- 
gressional races.  The  30  per  cent  preference 
for  Republicans  is  the  lowest  In  38  years 
of  Gallup'B  poUing.  Only  by  facing  up  to 
these  bard  facts  will  our  Party  be  able  to 
withstand  the  Inevitable  torrents  of  repre- 


hension and  respond  positively  to  our  na- 
tion's problems. 

First  we  Republicans  must  educate  the 
American  people  to  the  fact  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  is  not  req>onslble  for  Water- 
gate! Above  all  the  Republican  Party  and 
Republican  candidates  should  not  be  apolo- 
gists for  the  misguided  men  who  perpetrated 
criminal  actions  and  abuse  of  powers  against 
the  American  people. 

Our  courts  of  law  will  determine  the  guilt 
or  Innocence  of  those  Involved.  The  House 
of  Representatives  will  decide  whether  our 
President  has  committed  an  impeachable 
offense.  Meanwhile  our  Party  can  devote  its 
energies  to  addressing  the  important  for- 
eign and  domestic  issues  which  confront  our 
nation. 

And  we  must  begin  at  once  to  restore  our 
Party's  battered  image,  not  through  public 
relations  gimmickry,  but  by  setting  an  ex- 
ample of  political  propriety  in  politics.  To- 
ward this  end  I  have  some  suggestions. 

Without  deUy,  Republican  National  Chair- 
man George  Bush  and  the  State  Chairmen 
should  begin  to  devel<9  campaign  fund- 
raising  and  spending  standards  that  will 
serve  as  a  model  for  Republican  candidates 
at  all  levels  of  government. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  proposals  and  data 
frtMn  which  such  a  code  could  promptly  be 
drafted  for  the  1074  primary  and  general 
elections.  And  there  are  measures  pending 
in  Congress  that  provide  clear  guidelines  for 
such  reform.  Whether  or  not  comprehensive 
campaign  funding  and  spending  reforms  are 
enacted  by  this  Congress,  we  Republicans 
ahould  have  a  code  in  force  that  would 
readily  dovetaU  with  any  potential  federal 
law. 

Our  code  should  Include:  stricter  limits 
on  the  total  contrlbutlcms  of  an  individual 
or  family  to  candidates  and  ctxnmlttees; 
limits  on  the  amounts  wealthy  candidates 
and  their  families  can  contribute  to  their 
own  campaigns;  compaign  spending  ceilings 
on  a  formula  basis,  which  could  be  applied 
readily  to  every  race — aldermanic  to  con- 
gressional; and  full,  precise  and  periodic  dis- 
closure of  aU  campaign  receipts  and 
expenditures. 

Where  state  laws  dictate  or  Republican 
candidates  choose,  even  nK>re  exacting  stand- 
ards should  be  adopted.  But  with  a  cam- 
paign funding  and  q>ending  code  all  GOP 
candidates  could  seize  the  initiative;  an- 
nounce their  Intention  to  adhere;  and  de- 
mand their  opponents  to  follow  suit. 

Such  a  code  could  be  readUy  developed 
and  easUy  disseminated.  And  as  we  R^ub- 
Ucans  in  the  Congress  press  for  new,  rigid 
federal  campaign  laws,  we  can  pctfnt  with 
pride  to  our  voluntary  Republican  effcsrts 
nation-wide. 

Another  campaign  Initiative  Is  imperativsi. 
We  must  assure  that  the  campaign  organi- 
sations of  future  Republican  Presidential 
candidates  are  responsive  to  the  Republican 
Party. 

We  Republicans,  who  wwked  hard  in  the 
wards  and  precincts  for  Richard  Nixon,  have 
been  shocked  at  the  revelations  of  certain 
activities  ot  the  Committee  to  Re-elect  the 
President  or  "CREEP"  as  it  has  been  called. 

And  many  of  us  remember  the  Jurisdic- 
tional hssales  and  confusion  that  this  in- 
dependent campaign  organization  caused  in 
1073.  In  far  too  many  Instances,  loyal  party 
ragulars  were  Ignored  and  by-passed,  and 
our  GOP  workers  divided.  There  was  scant 
attention  paid  to  the  needs  and  resources  of 
the  Party.  In  effect,  we  Republicans  gave  the 
Presidential  campaign  committee  a  blank 
check  In  Miami  Beach.  And  the  President's 
committee  went  its  separate  way  in  too  many 
cases,  without  even  touching  base  with  the 
regular  Republican  organisations.  To  be 
sure,  requests  came  down  to  them  from 
CREEP.  But  they  asked  for  Party  labor,  not 
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for  Party  advice.  And  too  often  these  re- 
quests came  from  rank  amateurs. 

To  be  sure  it  is  encouraging  to  have  the 
energy,  enthusiasm  and  Inputs  of  young  or 
inexperienced  campaign  workers.  But  in 
1973  we  saw  what  happens  when  you  ex- 
clude the  cautious,  contemplative  wisdom  of 
the  seasoned  political  veterans,  who  have 
battled  in  the  front  Unes  of  countless  cam- 
paigns. 

Creep  taught  us  many  lessons.  The  most 
important  of  which  is:  let  \xs  Republicans 
tolerate  no  more  creepsi 

To  be  sure  candidates  at  all  levels  need 
their  own  advisors  smd  spokesmen.  Obviously 
independent  organizations  are  needed  to 
reach  out  to  Democrats  and  Independents. 
And,  of  course,  some  latitude  is  in  order  to 
respond  to  the  varying  personalities  of  can- 
didates. 

But  we  should  rightfully  demand  consul- 
tation and  cooperation  with  the  Republican 
machinery  at  aU  levels.  And,  hence,  I  sug- 
gest that  between  now  and  1978  as  GOP 
Presidential  a^lrants  move  about  the  coun- 
try, the  state,  county  and  local  Republican 
organizations  should  demand  of  these  aspi- 
rants a  clear  plan  as  to  how,  U  nominated, 
they  will  structure  their  campaign  organiza- 
tions to  provide  for  full  consultation  and  co- 
operation with  GOP  organizations. 

And  once  we  nominate  our  candidate  in 
convention,  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee shovUd,  In  concert  with  the  candidate, 
devise  an  organizational  structure  that  in- 
sures effective  liaison  and,  give  and  take, 
among  the  Presidential  campaign  team,  na- 
tional, state,  county  and  local  Republican 
committees. 

We  Republicans  thus  will  insure  restraints, 
and  prevent  abuses.  And  through  a  well-co- 
ordinated. Inclusive  and  open  Presidential 
campaign  effort  we  shall  restore  the  people's 
confidence  In  the  processes  by  which  we  elect 
our  nation's  highest  elective  ofiftcial. 

Yet,  the  process  by  which  we  select  the 
nominee  for  our  nation's  second  highest  elec- 
tive office  falls  far  short  of  the  significance 
of  that  office.  Americans  are  mlndfiU  of 
George  McOovern's  embarrassing  search  for 
a  ninnlng  mate  at  the  Democratic  national 
convention. 

Academic  theories  have  been  advanced  as 
to  the  selection  of  Vice  Presidential  nomi- 
nees. Some  have  suggested  that  aspirants 
for  the  Vice  Presidency  seek  the  nomination 
through  state  primaries.  We  Republicans 
should  begin  »  search  for  new  methods  of 
selection,  which  would  In  effect  make  the 
selection  of  the  Vice  PresldentUl  nominee  a 
shared  responsibility  of  the  National  Con- 
vention as  well  as  the  Presidential  nominee. 
Traditionally,  the  Presidential  nominee  all 
but  dlcUtes  to  the  Convention  his  choice 
of  an  individual,  who  will  serve  as  his  run- 
ning mate  and  could  weU  become  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

And  whUe  I  am  not  wedded  to  a  partlctilar 
method  of  selecting  a  Vice  Presidential  nomi- 
nee I  would  like  to  stimulate  RepubUcan 
thought  in  this  regard.  Perhaps  the  Conven- 
tion should  require  the  Presidential  nominee, 
once  selected,  to  submit  a  slate  of  candidates 
for  his  running  mate.  These  recommenda- 
tions could  in  turn  be  reviewed  by  «  panel 
which  would  screen  the  candidates  and  re- 
port Its  findings  to  the  Convention  as  a 
whole.  The  ConventicMi  in  turn  would  select 
the  Vice  Presidential  nominee  from  the  slate 
after  reviewing   the  report  oi  the  panel. 

Of  all  of  the  problems  which  beset  America 
today,  the  crisis  of  confidence  is  the  most- 
harmful  for  it  Impedes  the  resolution  of  all 
problems. 

Various  polls  Indicate  that:  only  30  per 
cent  of  the  American  people  approve  of  the 
President's  conduct;  only  30  per  cent  exjM-ess 
confidence  In  the  press:  and  only  31  per  cent 
of  the  people  rate  Congress  favorably. 

Skepticism,  cynicism,  and  despair  abound  I 

In  our  nation  today,  there  Is  a  yearning 
for  a  political  system  which  is  Just,  basically 


honest  and  which  puts  forth  positive,  prac- 
tical programs  and  produces  results.  And  I 
think  the  first  Party  to  do  this  will  receive 
the  broad  support  of  the  American  people. 

I  Just  don't  believe  Americans  want  their 
political  Parties  and  leaders  to  exploit  their 
fears.  I  believe  Americans  want  their  parties 
and  their  leaders  to  give  hope  to  their  Ideals. 

Of  course  we  cannot  escape  the  negatives 
in  the  election  years  1974  and  1978.  But 
neither  can  we  ignore  the  positives.  And  the 
Republican  Party  does  have  positives!  We 
have  programs  and  a  reccMrd  of  progress  that 
Republican  candidates  can  run  on  and,  more 
importantly,  build  on! 

The  Nixon  Administration's  foreign  policy 
Initiatives  and  successes  deserve  the  grati- 
tude of  the  American  people,  who  long  for 
a  permanent  structure  of  peace. 

We  can  point  with  pride  to  the  new  era  of 
detente  with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  can  find 
encouragement  in  the  progress  to  date  in 
the  Strategic  Arms  Limitations  Talks.  We  can 
find  hope  In  the  opening  of  channels  of  com- 
munications with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

Our  diplomatic  efforts  In  the  Mideast 
averted  the  spread  of  hostilities  Ijcyond  this 
explosive  area  and  continue  to  provide  the 
basis  for  a  permanent  end  to  the  tensions 
that  have  so  long  threatened  the  world. 

The  mutual  force  reduction  talks  and  our 
evolving  relations  with  our  European  allies 
ar-  positive  steps  toward  European  stability. 

At  home,  we  find  positive  Republican 
Initiatives  consistent  with  enduring  RepubU- 
can principles.  Under  the  NUon  Adminis- 
tration the  flow  of  power  and  decision  making 
to  Washington  has  been  reversed.  Regional- 
ism and  reventie  sharing  have  rightly  low- 
ered decision-making  powers  to  levels  where 
Individuals  have  more  control  over  their 
own  destiny. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  taken  on 
the  mammoth  Federal  bureaucracy  and  en- 
deavored to  make  it  less  expensive  and  more 
responsive.  It  has  trimmed  our  Defense  es- 
tablishment and  ended  conscription.  It  has 
advanced  progressive  programs  in  welfare  re- 
form, health  and  housing,  which,  though, 
I  take  exception  to  some  specifics — are,  in  my 
opinion,  conceptually  worthy. 

And  by  building  on  these  initiatives,  we 
shall  discover  the  great  Republican  oppor- 
tunity— to  resurrect  a  Party  from  despair, 
to  recommit  ourselves  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, and  by  applying  these  principles  to 
the  most  perplexing  issues  of  our  time,  to  re- 
construct a  sound  approach  to  government. 

Afflicted  with  the  burden  and  blame  of  an 
unfolding  American  tragedy,  we  must  at  once 
reach  back  for  our  strength  and  ahead  of 
our  future. 

As  the  great  President  we  honor  tonight 
said  m  his  time  of  national  crisis:  "the  occa- 
sion is  piled  high  with  dlflJculty,  and  we 
must  rise  with  the  occasion." 

We  face  an  arduous  task,  but,  I  believe  It 
Is  one,  which,  with  dedication  and  determi- 
nation, can  be  accomplished.  Our  present 
difficulties  are  not  reasons  to  abandon  the 
Republican  Party.  Indeed,  they  are  the  rea- 
son to  stay  on  and  save  It. 


THE   OLDER   AMERICANS   TAX 
COUNSELING  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  the  chairman  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  Senator 
Fkank  Church,  in  sponsoring  S.  2868,  the 
Older  Americans  Tax  Counseling  Assist- 
ance Act. 

This  bill  would  build  on  an  existing 
tax-aide-for-the-elderly  project  to  in- 
sure tliat  older  Americans  pay  no  more 
than  their  fair  share  of  Federal  taxes. 

Regardless  of  age  or  intelligence,  filling 
out  a  Federal  tax  form  Is  rarely  easy. 
Every  time  there  is  a  change  in  one's 


income,  family  status  or  employment 
status,  he  or  she  must  learn  about  new 
forms  and  new  schedules.  This  maze  of 
forms,  schedules,  and  required  copies  is 
getting  to  be  a  serious  problem  with  all 
Federal  programs  and  is  something  Con- 
gress should  be  working  to  correct. 

For  the  over-65  taxpayer,  however,  the 
Federal  tax  form  presents  unusually 
serious  complexities.  The  older  person 
faces  new  income  credit  schedules,  taxes 
on  pensions,  estate  taxes  and  a  host  of 
other  new  provisions  which  are  often 
more  complex  than  those  utilized  in  pre- 
retirement years.  Suddenly  the  elderly 
taxpayer  is  faced  with  a  whole  new  set  of 
rules.  The  impact  can  be  mind-boggling. 
The  effect  can  be  even  more  dishearten- 
ing for  elderly  widows.  Often  with  a  low 
or  moderate  income,  they  rarely  have  had 
any  tax  experience.  It  is  hard  enough  to 
deal  with  the  basic  1040  form,  to  say 
nothing  about  the  legal  jungle  faced  in 
trying  to  work  through  the  retirement 
provisions  in  current  tax  law. 

The  results  of  these  complexities  are 
that  many  elderly  pe<H>le  pay  more  in- 
come tax  than  they  need  to.  Witnesses 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging 
say  up  to  50  percent  of  all  older  citizens 
pay  more  than  required  by  law. 

One  immediate  solution  is  tax  counsel- 
ing. The  Older  Americans  Tax  Counsel- 
ing Assistance  Act  would  expand  an  al- 
ready successful  venture  in  this  area. 
Last  year  the  IRS  trained  2,500  elderly 
counselors.  They,  in  turn,  assisted  over 
100,000  older  men  and  women.  Under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  NRTA  and  the 
AARP,  this  program  has  already  shown 
its  value.  The  Federal  assistance  pro- 
posed in  S.  2868  would  expand  this  by 
directing  the  IRS  to  train  more  volim- 
teer  counselors,  most  of  whom  would  be 
over  60  themselves.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides reimbursements  to  the  volimtecrs 
for  their  out-of-pocket  expenses  incurred 
during  training  and  counseling. 

This  is  a  small  but  positive  step.  I  be- 
lieve. As  our  Government  and  its  laws 
get  bigger  and  more  comphcated,  I  think 
this  kind  of  program  will  become  more 
and  more  valuable.  No  one  should  be 
penalized  for  failing  to  understand  laws 
and  regulations  that  can  boggle  an  ex- 
pert. The  tax  aide  program  humanizes 
an  otherwise  overwhelming  diflBculty  and 
makes  it  a  little  easier  for  older  people 
to  cope  with  today's  big  gova-nmesit. 


TO  PEED  THE  NATION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  March  4,  I  was  honored  with 
an  opportunity  to  make  the  keynote  ad- 
dress to  the  Second  Annual  Legislative 
Conference  of  the  American  School  Food 
Service  Association. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs, 
I  have  over  the  years  developed  a  deep 
respect  for  and  close  working  relation- 
ship with  many  of  their  members.  They 
are  a  dedicated  group,  65,000  strong,  com- 
mitted to  feeding  America's  schoolchil- 
dren. 

I  was  asked  to  speak  to  the  issue  of 
child  nutrition  and  the  problems  we 
mutually  share  In  insuring  a  continua- 
tion of  our  vital  programs  in  this  area. 

The  members  of  this  group,  like  all 
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Americans,  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  ever  increasing  demands  on  ow  fam- 
ily food  budgets.  They,  as  well  as  I,  are 
terribly  worried  that  children  from  the 
middle-income  homes  are  being  priced 
out  of  the  school  lunch  program.  This  Is 
especially  cruel  since  these  pareois  pay 
taxes  to  support  the  program.  Since  Just 
last  year,  half  a  million  children  have 
been  lost  to  this  program.  ^ 

My  remarks  contain  an  analysis  If  this 
nutrition  predicament.  I 

I  feel  very  strongly,  as  do  the  mesnbers 
of  the  American  School  Food  Service  As- 
sociation, that  our  child  feeding  pro- 
grams need  to  be  preserved  and  kipt  in- 
tact, because  healthy  children  are  our 
best  investment  for  a  prosperous  luture. 

Mi.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  remaiks.  as 
prepared  for  delivery  at  the  Am»rican 
School  Food  Service  Association  confer- 
ence opening,  be  printed  in  the  Rscou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rei)aarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R||coro. 
as  follows: 


To 


Natxcit 


(By  Senator  Oaokcc  McCtoTZu*)  \ 
My  friends  with  the  American  SchooliFood 
Service  A«8oclatl(Ki:  Once  again.  It  l8  a  j^Iess- 
ure  lor  me  to  visit  with  you  and  work  with 


you. 


T 


We  have  had  aome  great  successes  o#r  the 
past  five  years. 

But  we  have  never  assembled  togetber  at 
a  time  of  more  potential  difficulty  for  the 
Nation,  or  for  the  vital  work  of  feeding  the 
nation's  schoolchildren. 

Beoently,  I  expressed  deep  concern  because 
I  learned  of  plans  within  the  Admlnlslaratlon 
to  tak«  away  federally  purchased  cof^mndl- 
tlea  from  the  nation's  schools. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Butz,  reacting  In 
bis  Inimitable  way,  was  reported  as  iMtying 
that  I  was  "a  cheap  politician." 

A  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  apparent- 
ly saw  a  report  of  that  in  his  local  paper  be- 
CMiM  be  wrote  me  shortly  afterwards. 

On*  thing's  for  sure,  he  wrote,  "Tbc^  ar« 
no  'thitwp'  poUtlciana,  contributors,  or  firlends 
In  tliA  Admlnlstratlcm  .  .  .  and  there  are  no 
'cheap'  policies  or  programs  being  profnoted 
by  tta«  Administration." 

In  fact,  he  continued,  "there's  no  'icheap' 
fuel  oU  in  New  Knglaivl  and  there's  no 
'cheap'  gasoline  In  America." 

Lastly,  he  said,  referring  to  Busalan  Wheat 
Deal,  "There's  no  'cheap'  food"  either^ 

After  I  read  that  letter.  I  decided  there 
really  wasn't  anything  else  to  say— except 
that  maybe  that  with  the  cost  of  everything 
dae  theae  days.  It's  probably  better  to  be  a 
"chei^t"  ptdltlclan  than  an  expensive  one. 

Secretary  Butz  la  known  lor  his  sense  of 
humor  though. 

But  the  American  people  keep  on  Asking, 
"Why  Is  that  man  laughing?" 

Especially  when  the  people  are  cryfng  all 
the  way  home  from  the  supermarket. 

I  beanl  a  story  of  one  man  recently  who 
went  grocery  shopping  with  his  wife  and 
was  to  upset,  be  had  to  stop  at  the  doctor's 
for  a  sedative  on  the  way  home. 

Then  he  saw  the  doctor's  Mil  am^  went 
Into  a  state  of  shock. 

Which  Is  Just  about  tta*  state  the  oovntry't 
in  today — psychological  and  economic  shock. 

Wbat  we  need  is  a  transfusion  of  national 
leadenblp  to  get  us  out  of  it. 

Blind  faith  and  optimism  won't  do  any- 
moM.  Tbe  American  people  want  |ctlon. 
They  want  a  government  that  "can  <£>"  In- 
stead or  one  that  "won't  do." 

People — aU  kinds  of  people  are  really  hurt- 
ing from  tbe  Inflation  and  sbortagas.  \ 

They  are  hurting  especially  when  It  comes 
to  food,  paying  more  and  getting  Isai, 


That  Is  something  the  Government  should 
care  deeply  about. 

It  should  more  than  care.  It  should  do 
something. 

There  are  those  vrtio  will  say,  "Xook,  the 
Government's  not  In  such  great  shape  Itself. 
How  can  It  do  more?  Where  Is  It  going  to  get 
the  money?" 

I  appreciate  that  kind  of  concern.  But  If 
we  will  only  get  our  priorities  straight — and 
by  that  I  mean  putting  human  needs  first — 
we  can  do  more  for  ourselves. 

For  example,  Just  this  week,  there  have 
been  front-page  reports  about  the  military 
budget  to  the  effect  that  at  least  one  and  a 
half  billion  dollars — and  I've  heard  that  the 
real  figure  may  bo  double  that — has  been 
added  to  that  budget  as  a  hedge  agsOnst  an 
economic  slow-down  and  unemployment. 

In  other  words,  this  extra  money  for  tbe 
Pentagon  is  sheer  padding. 

A  blUlon  and  a  half  dollars.  Maybe  three 
bllUon  dollars. 

Now,  I'm  not  against  the  need  for  national 
defense  or  tot  the  government  to  hedge 
against  slow-down  and  unemployment.  But 
why  do  we  always  have  to  do  It  In  the  de- 
fense budget  which  Is  already  86  billions  of 
dollars  or  almost  one-third  of  all  federal 
spending. 

Why  can't  we  do  a  little  hedging  In  the 
direction  of  the  nation's  btiman  needs  for 
a  change. 

Isn't  It  about  time  we  put  the  human  needs 
of  the  American  people  up  front? 

In  my  entire  Congressional  career,  I  have 
spent  more  time  on  food  and  nutrition  than 
any  other  subject — trying  to  make  sure  that 
tbe  fanner  is  encouraged  to  grow  as  much 
food  as  he  can  for  a  fair  return  and  that 
the  consumer  Is  encouraged  to  buy  a  decent 
diet  at  a  fair  price. 

In  fact,  I've  probably  spent  more  time  on 
this  subject  than  anybody  else  In  the  Con- 
gress— except  perhaps  for  my  old  colleague 
Senator  Humphrey  .  .  .  but  then  It's  hard 
to  spend  more  time  than  Senator  Humphrey 
on  anything  .  .  .  he's  got  the  patent  on  the 
25-hour  day. 

Baaed  on  my  own  experience,  I  believe  the 
food   crisis   we   now   face   was   unnecessary. 

The  first  step  we  need  to  take  Is  to  start 
telling  the  truth. 

Inhere  Is  an  old  saying  about  the  weather 
in  New  England  to  the  effect  that  the  only 
thing  you  can  depend  on  Is  that  It  will 
change. 

Well,  the  same  thing  Is  Just  about  true 
when  It  comes  to  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's predictions  and  estimates  of  the  food 
production  and  food  price  situation. 

Like  the  weather,  they  change  all  the 
time — only  unlike  the  weather  predictions, 
they  are  too  frequently  wrong. 

In  1973  USDA  predicted  that  food  prices 
would  go  up  about  six  percent. 

Instead,  those  prices  zoomed  up  22  per- 
cent. 

This  year's  prediction  by  USDA  is  that 
prices  will  go  up  anotlier  14  to  16  percent — 
all  other  things  being  equal. 

I  don't  want  to  frighten  anybody  unnec- 
essarily today.  But  my  best  staff  people  tell 
me  that  Instead  of  14  to  15  percent,  this  year's 
Increase  wlU  be  at  least  as  large  as  last 
year's — another  22%. 

Unfortunately,  as  most  Americans  are  only 
too  aware  these  days,  our  luck  Isn't  running 
very  good  and  other  things — meaning  fuel 
In  particular — are  definitely  not  equal. 

Tbe  fuel  crisis  isn't  Just  keeping  millions 
of  motortste  waiting  in  Une  for  hours  to  get 
a  couple  of  gallons  of  gas.  It  Is  striking  at  the 
very  heart  of  our  agricultural  economy. 

It  Is  keeping  thousands  of  farmers  waiting 
In  line — waiting  for  the  fertilizer  they  need 
to  run  the  equipment  to  harvest  the  crops — 
waiting  for  the  trucks  and  trains  to  get  those 
crops  to  market. 

Just  llks  everybody  else  tbe  American 
farmer  ts  waiting  In  line  longer  and  paying 


more  Just  to  get  bis  Job  done — spaying  a  lot 
more  in  some  cases. 

That's  why  the  price  of  food  may  go  higher 
this  year  than  last. 

In  fact,  unless  we  begin  to  deal  with  this 
crisis.  Instead  of  somebody's  passing  fancy, 
this  year's  Increase  In  the  cost  of  food  may  go 
as  high  as  30  percent — or  eight  percent 
higher  than  last  year. 

Now,  If  this  comes  to  pass,  what  Is  It  going 
to  mean  to  the  American  people?  How  are 
they  going  to  take  It?  Can  they  take  it?  An- 
other 30  percent  over  last  year's  23  percent. 
A  fifty  percent  Increase  In  the  cost  of  food 
In  two  years?  On  top  of  tbe  doubling  and 
tripling  In  the  cost  of  fuel? 

And  these  Increases  are  taking  place,  mind 
you,  while  the  real  Income  of  the  average 
working  family  Is  dropping — last  year  by 
about  three  percent  and.  If  a  slow-down  really 
bite  this  year,  that  drop  could  double  to  stz 
percent. 

What  is  It  going  to  mean  to  the  nutrition 
of  the  American  people?  What  is  It  gcdng  te 
mean  to  the  nutrition  of  children  in  the  na- 
tion's schools? 

Unfortunately,  because  the  government 
doesn't  collect  enough  information,  nobody 
can  say  with  any  precision  what  this  will 
mean  to  the  average  family. 

But  we  can  predict  very  accurately  what 
It  is  going  to  mean  to  programs  like  school 
lunch — because  the  barm  is  already  hap- 
pening all  around  the  country. 

We  are  losing  chUdren  by  the  hundreds 
of  tboxisands  and  those  children  are  losing 
the  good  nutrition  they  so  l>adly  need — 
especially  because  they  may  no  longer  be 
getting  all  they  need  at  home. 

Over  the  past  year  as  the  average  price 
of  lunches  roee  five  to  ten  cente,  a  half- 
million  children  from  middle-income  homes 
dropped  out  of  the  program. 

In  effect,  children  of  parente  whose  taxes 
go  to  support  this  vital  program,  are  being 
deprived  of  ite  benefite. 

If  the  Administration  bad  bad  Ite  way, 
tbe  losses  would  have  been  even  more  severe. 

They  fought  the  congresslonally  enacted 
Increase  in  reimbursement  rates — the  esca- 
lator clause — the  special  milk  program  and 
the  Increase  in  administrative  expenses. 
Fortunately,  thanks  to  your  support  and 
that  of  thousands  of  others,  the  positive 
forces  In  Congress  prevailed. 

It  Is  stUl  a  mjrstery  to  me  exactly  what 
tbe  administration,  which  Is  continually 
talking  about  the  need  for  local  control  and 
power,  expecte  local  school  dlstrlcte  to  do 
with  their  budgete  when  coste  are  Increasing 
and  revenues  decreasing. 

If  food  prices  and  other  coste  do  shoot  up 
as  badly  or  worse  this  year,  then  lunch  prices 
may  have  to  go  up  another  five  to  ten  cents. 

If  that  happens  and  If  sufficient  extra  fed- 
eral support  Is  not  forthcoming,  then  the 
Inevitable  result  will  be  the  lose  of  another 
balf-mlUlon  children  from  middle-class 
fanUlles. 

We  cannot  let  that  happen.  We  In  Con- 
gress, and  you  In  the  Country,  must  prevent 
It.  This  vital  program  should  be  expand- 
ing, not  contracting.  More  Important,  par- 
ente should  be  able  to  count  on  the  Govern- 
ment to  lend  aome  stability  to  their  living 
coste,  so  that  they  don't  have  to  save  at  the 
expense  of  their  children's  dlete. 

No  one  planned  this  crisis.  Like  most  ac- 
cldente.  It  was  more  the  result  of  the  driver 
than  road  conditions  or  vehicle  malfunction. 
The  cause  of  last  year's  price  Increases  can 
be  traced  to  three  basic  decisions  by  tbe 
AdminUtrmtion:  (1)  the  sale  to  the  Russians 
In  1972  of  one-fourth  of  our  entire  annual 
wheat  crop;  (2)  devaluation  of  the  dollar 
to  stimulate  export  sales  during  a  period 
of  world-wide  supply  shortages  and  (8)  the 
termination  of  tbe  UJB.  food  reserves  stock- 
plied  In  tbe  commodity  stabilisation  pro- 
gram. 

Devaluation  did,  of  course,  stimulate  ex- 
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port  sales.  Resulting  competition  for  the 
supply  of  basic  commodities  was  so  tight 
that  most  of  tbe  U.S.  fertilizer  supply  had 
been  sold  abroad  by  the  end  of  1973,  and 
the  U.S.  now  appears  to  have  committed  so 
much  of  present  wheat  reserves  to  foreign 
customers  that  a  real  shortage  In  grain  is 
possible  this  spring. 

Now  even  devaluation  has  been  \mdercut 
by  unstable  world  economic  conditions.  The 
falling  price  of  the  dollar  relative  to  gold 
has  more  than  canceled  all  the  devaluations 
since  1971.  The  effort  by  the  Administration 
to  balance  our  export  accounts  has  been  at 
tbe  expense  of  the  American  consumer  who 
Is  paying  the  difference  in  high  prices.  And 
It  Is  not  non-competltlve  American  business 
practices,  or  high  weiges  that  put  our  balance 
of  paymente  in  the  red — It  was  our  overex- 
tension In  military  commltmente  abroad. 

Exporting  our  standard  of  living  will  not 
solve  the  present  crisis  of  the  world  cur- 
rency system,  nor  will  it  bring  any  tangible 
benefite  to  the  American  consumer.  The 
fanner,  while  t)eneflt4ng  in  the  short-run 
by  increased  sales  last  year,  now  finds  him- 
self without  fertilizer,  fuel,  pesticide  and 
other  vital  Inpute  necessary  to  maintain 
agricultural  output. 

A  major  part  of  the  problem  Is  Mr.  Butz's 
almost  fanatical  view  of  the  so-called  'free- 
market  economy'  in  food  and  agriculture. 

Mr.  Butz's  philosophy  serves  the  interests 
(d  tbe  big  international  traders  first  and  the 
intereste  (rf  farmers  and  consumers  a  dis- 
tant second. 

The  international  traders  know  no  na- 
tionality. They  have  no  hesitation 
about  breaking  the  price  for  farmers  In  one 
country  with  cheap  surplvis  from  another. 
Kor  do  they  hesitate  to  short  one  country's 
consumers  to  turn  a  bigger  profit  someplace 
else. 

Above  all,  they  want  tbe  markets  to  stay 
'free.'  Free  to  bust  most  of  the  time.  But 
free  to  boom  too,  when  calamity  strikes.  For 
they,  and  only  they,  are  able  to  play  the 
angles  and  profiteer  from  wild  swings  in 
prices. 

Playing  tbe  angles  is  what  has  been  mur- 
dering the  American  consumer.  The  time  is 
overdue   to   straighten    those   angles   out. 

The  American  government  has  to  stand  up 
for  the  American  farmer  and  the  American 
consumer. 

The  Government  can  stert  by  establishing 
a  National  Nutrition  Policy  that  makes  sense. 

That's  why,  as  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  I  have 
called  for  the  Senate  to  convene  ite  own 
National  Nutrition  Policy  Conference  this 
Jvme  ...  to  give  the  Congress  the  kind  of 
expertise  It  needs  to  plan  for  the  future 
Instead  of  Just  patching  up  the  mlstekes  of 
the  past. 

Even  before  the  Conference  convenes 
though.  I  know  this:  Our  school  feeding 
programs  are  and  must  continue  to  be  a 
keystone  In  any  National  Nutrition  Policy 
we  may  devise. 

Just  think  what  we  could  do  with  that 
billion  and  a  half  or  three  billion  dollars  of 
defense  budget  padding  In  the  food  area. 

We  could  make  sure  that  school  lunch 
prices  don't  go  sky  high  so  that  another 
half  million  clilldren  from  worlOng  famlliee 
can't  afford  to  buy  them  any  more. 

We  could  buy  more  hlgh-q\iallty  protein 
producto  so  that  every  child  would  get  the 
maximum  nutrition  out  of  his  dally  lunch. 

We  could  buy  the  new  equipment  to  re- 
place the  old  equipment  and  give  our  chil- 
dren the  most  modern  nutrition  money  can 
buy. 

We  could  expand  the  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram so  that  parente  who  are  sending  tbe 
children  off  to  school  in  tbe  dark  now  can  at 
least  icnow  they  ar»  going  to  get  some  hot 
food  at  the  other  end. 


We  could  expand  our  nutrition  services  to 
the  elderly,  who  are  being  especially  hard-bit 
by  these  rising  prices  of  all  kinds. 

We  could  do  these  things.  We  should  do 
these  things.  But,  instead,  we  keep  on  going 
along  In  the  same  old  rut,  making  the  same 
kinds  of  mlstekes  attending  all  tbe  world, 
but  neglecting  our  own  health  and  well- 
being. 

Second,  to  protect  us  against  the  market 
manipulators,  the  Government  can  finally 
establish  something  I  have  been  proposing 
for  a  number  of  years — a  National  Food  Re- 
serve. 

For  some  years,  before  the  current  Admin- 
istration took  office,  we  had  tbe  equivalent 
of  a  national  food  reserve  in  tbe  form  ot 
stored  surpluses. 

But  with  little  consideration  of  our  needs, 
those  stores  have  been  sold  off.  Now  the  cup- 
board Is  bare. 

We  have  to  recreate  the  mechanisms  that 
give  maximum  encouragement  to  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  to  grow  as  much  as  he  can  and 
enable  the  American  Government  to  hold 
some  in  reserve  against  the  time  when  the 
good  years  turn  lean. 

Beyond  this,  I  think  we  have  to  l>egln 
facing  up  to  tbe  grim  fact  that  free-trade 
internationally — no  matter  how  desirable 
theoretically — may  no  longer  be  a  principle 
upon  which  we  can  operate. 

The  Arab  Oil  Cartel — regardless  of  the 
Israeli-Arab  War — may  be  a  continuing  thing 
and  Ite  example  may  spread  through  tbe 
world's  economy. 

If  that  shoiild  come  to  pass,  we  will  no 
longer  have  a  world-wide  free  economy  but 
Instead  will  have  a  world-wide  controUed 
economy. 

In  such  a  world,  we  cannot  afford  to  be  tbe 
sheep  among  wolves.  We  will  have  to  manage 
our  own  affairs  accordingly. 

We  may  be  forced  to  establish  a  national 
supply  council.  Such  a  council  would  receive 
monthly  stetemente  from  all  sectors  of  the 
economy  on  the  true  stete  of  conmiodlty 
supplies  of  all  kinds  on  hand. 

The  council  should  have  the  capability  of 
monitoring  supplies  and  reserves  of  basic 
resources  world-wide  and  projecting  those 
reserves  against  demand  five  years  hence. 

The  world  Is  changing  and  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  change  with  it,  or  face  tbe  conse- 
quences of  stending  still. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  develop  long-range 
national  policies  that  serve  the  public  Inter- 
est, rather  than  short-range  measures  that 
benefit  singular  private  intereste. 

One  of  the  great  public  intereste  to  be 
served  is  the  nutrition  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  especially  the  nutrition  of  the  Na- 
tion's children. 

I  look  forward  to  continuing  our  work  on 
behalf  of  those  children. 


U.S.  NEWS  &  WORLD  REPORT  INTER- 
VIEW WITH  NIKOLAY  S.  PATOLI- 
CHEV,  SOVIET  MINISTER  OF  FOR- 
EIGN TRADE 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  So- 
viet Minister  of  Foreign  Trade.  Mr. 
Nikolay  S.  Patolichev,  recently  gave  an 
interview  to  the  U.S.  News  ft  World  Re- 
port which  was  published  in  their  edition 
of  March  18,  1974,  and  subsequently  In 
the  March  11,  1974,  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post. 

The  interview  raises  some  important 
policy  issues  that  should  not  be  over- 
looked in  the  current  controversy  over 
the  terms — both  political  and  economic — 
which  will  govern  United  States-Soviet 
trade  in  the  future.  While  I  expect  to 
comment  on  these  matters  in  more  de- 
tail at  a  later  date.  I  would  like  to  call 


attention  to  both  the  tone  and  content 
of  Minister  Patolichev 's  comments.  The 
tone  was  uncompromising,  the  content 
instructive. 

He  emphasized  that  the  proposed 
large-scale  trade  deals,  including  the  $20 
billion  natural  gas  development  project — 
North  Star  in  western  Siberia  and  the 
Yakutsk  development  in  eastern  Si- 
beria— would  not  be  feasible  in  the  ab- 
sence of  subsidized  credit  financing  of 
the  enterprise  through  Export-Import 
Bank  guarantees  to  commercial  lenders. 
As  the  interview  emphasized,  the  So- 
viet's export  earnings  do  not  permit  them 
to  finance  the  importation  of  this  tech- 
nology on  their  own.  Consequently,  the 
decision  to  provide  U.S.  credit  guaran- 
tees for  the  financing  of  this  enterprise 
demands  a  great  deal  of  careful  study 
from  the  perspectives  of  resource  de- 
pendency, longiterm  economic  relations 
without  traditional  trading  partners  and 
our  own  political  Interests  in  the  matter. 
Mr.  Patolichev  has  raised  more  questions 
than  he  has  answered. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  U.S.  News  b  World  Report 
interview  and  the  Washington  Post  ar- 
ticle on  the  interview  be  placed  in  the 
Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Russia    Spelxs   Out   thx   Tekms   ros   Moke 

Trade    WrrH    UNrrxD    States — iM-rutvixw 

WrrH  NiKOLAT  S.  Patolichsv,  Soviet  Min- 

ifSTER  OF  Foreign  Trade 

Is  there  really  a  big,  new  market  for  U.S. 
businessmen  in  Russia?  Mr.  Patolichev,  In  a 
rare  visit  to  this  country,  came  to  the  confer- 
ence room  of  "U.S.  News  &  World  Repent"  to 
lay  out  Moscow's  terms  for  expanded  trade : 

Question.  Mr.  Minister,  do  you  see  a  big  In- 
crease In  trade  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  over  the  next  few  years? 

Answer.  The  prospecte  of  trade  depend  very 
much  on  the  terms  that  are  offered.  The 
terms  at  present  are  not  such  that  would  en- 
able us  to  develop  trade  on  a  very  large 
scale.  But  it  would  be  different  If  condi- 
tions changed. 

Question,  what  changes  are  needed? 

Answer.  The  obstacles  that  Soviet  exp<Hts 
encounter  in  your  country  at  present  have 
to  be  eliminated.  Trade  cannot  go  on  end- 
lessly on  a  one-way  basis  In  the  favor  of  your 
country.  Sooner  or  later  trade  must  be  bilat- 
eral, and  If  possible — I  reiterate.  If  possible — 
It  should  be  balanced. 

Question.  What  sorte  of  obstacles  do  you 
face  here? 

Answer.  Well,  take  an  example.  We  are  dis- 
cussing the  sale  of  tbe  TAK  40  airplane,  a 
commercial  trl-Jet  for  feeder  airlines.  Your 
customs  terlff  is  30  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  tbe 
aircraft.  We  cant  accept  that.  It  Is  a  pro- 
hibitive tariff.  Competing  airplanes  from 
countries  other  than  the  O.S.S.R.  dont  face 
that  high  teriff  when  dealing  with  you. 

Question.  Is  that  why  you  want  Congress 
to  extend  most-favored-natlon  treatment  to 
Soviet  trade? 

Answer.  Let  me  point  out  that  MFN  is  not 
a  special  favor.  It  reaUy  involves  nothing 
more  than  equal  opportunity — treating  one 
trading  partner  in  the  same  manner  as  you 
treat  all  other  trading  partners. 

Now,  for  almost  two  doeen  years  this  mar- 
ket has  been  practically  closed  to  us.  We 
have  other  things  to  occupy  ourselves  with 
than  sitting  and  thinking  how  to  enter  the 
U.S.  market.  Provided  that  the  conditions  are 
slmUar  to  those  offered  elsewhere,  we  will 
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start  to  work  on  studying  your  market.  But 
without  tbese  conditions  there  la  no  seed  to 
study  It. 

Question.  How  much  could  you  increase 
your  exports  to  the  U.S.  U  Congress  c^^proved 
most-Iavored-natioa  treatment  for  your 
trade? 

Answer.  We  are  starting  practically  from 
scratch.  Even  U  we  doubled  or  trebIM  our 
exports  at  this  time,  It  stUI  would  l>e  very 
small.  Bventually,  It  could  be  susbtantlal. 

Question.  Is  there  danger  that  the  whole 
trade  relationship  between  the  United  states 
and  the  Soviet  Union  is  going  to  turn  sour? 

Answer.  Eliminate  the  discrimination 
against  our  exports,  and  the  situatl(^  will 
be  reversed.  But  you  have  to  lift  th^  re- 
strlctlcms. 

Question.  Do  you  see  the  Soviet  Union 
continuing  to  Import  large  amounts  of  grain 
from  America? 

Answer.  If  the  restrictions  on  our  eiqwrts 
were  removed,  under  those  circumstances 
our  two  countries  could  do  business  on  a 
continuous  basis.  Of  course,  one  year  may 
differ  from  another — depending,  for  example. 
on  the  crop  or  other  conditions — but  a  basis 
for  continuous  business  will  be  there. 

Iftneteen  seventy-two  was  a  very  unfortu- 
nate year  In  agricultuir  for  us,  and  therefore 
we  bad  to  buy  somewhat  larger  quantities 
of  graia.  But  the  American  side  was  very  In- 
terested In  closing  that  deal  at  the  time. 

Question.  Are  you  concerned  by  the  fact 
that  many  Americans  feel  that  the  Soviet 
Union  outsmarted  the  US.  on  that  deal? 

Answer.  Don't  say  we  outsmarted  yoti — be- 
catwe  the  Americans  are  sea  wcdves  on  the 
ship  of  trade  and  we  are  Just  young  sailors. 
What  we  did  was  to  come  to  the  United 
States  and  ask.  "Do  you  have  grain  to  sell 
to  us?"  And  the  Americans  said,  "Tes." 

Of  course,  we  didn't  sound  trumpets.  We 
approached  the  grain  companies  we  had 
dealt  with  tn  the  past.  They  told  us  their 
price,  and  we  paid  tt.  We  botight  wheat  In 
Canada  and  Australia  at  the  same  price. 
Everything  was  done  according  to  the  clas- 
sical i)attem  of  trade.  I  don't  know  who  Is 
telling  these  fairy  tales  about  our  outsmart- 
ing you. 

Question.  Would  you  be  vrining  to  sell  some 
of  that  wheat  back  to  the  United  State*  If  we 
run  short  before  our  new  harvest?     % 

Answer.  The  American  side  already  has 
asked  us  to  reschedule  their  commltnaent  to 
deliver  grain  until  after  June,  when  you  start 
barveEtlng,  and  we  have  agreed. 

Question.  Aside  from  grain,  what  aie  you 
eqjeclaHy  interested  In  buying  here  til  the 
United  States? 

Answer.  We  will  be  Interested  in  machlBery 
and  equ^Mnent  for  various  branches  of  in- 
dustry. We  have  been  developing  our  chemi- 
cal Industry  at  a  rapid  pace  and  alao;  light 
Industry  and  textile  manufacture. 

We  az«  working  out  ambitious  piMM  to 
develop  oil  and  gas  processing.  We  already 
have  made  a  deal  with  Occidental  Petroleum 
in  connection  with  a  big  chemical  complex 
Drear  Kuibyshev,  where  there  is  a  natural- 
gas  rt«tm. 

American  companies  will  supply  equip- 
ment, and  in  exchange  they  will  receive  am- 
monia over  a  20- year  period.  They  alao  will 
deliver  superphoephoric  add  against  am- 
monia. You  see,  the  same  ship  that  carries 
Buperphoopboric  acid  to  our  country  can 
take  back  the  ammonia.  It  wUl  be  %  y*Tj 
efficient  shuttle  system.  > 

Question.  How  big  is  that  deal? 

Answer.  In  terms  of  present  prides,  it 
would  be  worth  about  90  billion  dollars.  Our 
investment  to  buUd  this  ebemical  c<Mnplex 
m  the  VSBM..  aooounu  to  1.6  blUlon  dol- 
lars, and  we  are  going  to  purchase  equip- 
ment from  the  XIB.  in  the  amount  of  700 
mlLloti  dollars. 

Question.  8on>e  analysts  say  that  people  in 
the  Soviet   UnVoo  have  more  oaoosy 


they  can  spend  on  available  goods.  Is  there 
any  reason  why  American  consumer  goods- 
such  as  appliances  and  autoe — should  not  b« 
exported  to  your  country? 

Answer.  We  already  Import  a  lot  of  con- 
sumer goods.  I  would  say  that  40  per  cent 
of  our  total  Imports  are  made  up  of  con- 
sumer goods  and  materials  to  produce  con- 
sumer goods.  We  buy  large  quantities  of  gar- 
ments, footwear,  knitted  wear  and  so  on 
from  the  socialist  countries.  Also  we  are 
developing  this  kind  of  trade  rapidly  with 
Western  countries  such  as  France,  Italy, 
Japan,  Finland  and  others. 

But  In  order  to  buy,  one  needs  funds  for  It. 
Sometimes  we  wish  to  buy  more  consumer 
goods,  but  we  must  be  sensible  about 
whether  we  can  afford  It  or  not.  That's  why 
we  need  normal  trade  conditions  to  sell  our 
goods.  If  we  sell  more  to  the  UjS.,  we  shall 
buy  more  from  the  UJS. 

Question.  What  does  Russia  have  to  sell 
that  would   Interest  Americans? 

Answer.  We  are  very  sophisticated  In  pro- 
ducing power-generation  equipment.  With- 
out borrowing  from  anyone,  we  have  devel- 
oped our  own  sophisticated  power-genera- 
tion machinery.  That  holds  true  for  atomic 
power  plants  as  well  as  thermal  and  hydro- 
electrical  power  plants.  The  prospects  in 
this  field  are  great  because  we  now  are  stairt- 
Ing  to  produce  on  a  large  scale. 

Power  hydrofoil  boats  are  another  ex- 
ample. But  here,  without  MFN,  we  face  a 
VS.  tariff  of  around  35  per  cent,  and  that 
is  almost  prohibitive. 

Question.  Didn't  you  submit  a  bid  several 
years  ago  to  supply  generators  for  an  addi- 
tion to  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  In  Washing- 
ton State? 

Answer.  Yes,  we  mode  a  Joint  bid  together 
with  Westinghouae  Electric.  You  see,  we  are 
not  very  experienced  in  the  niceties  of  par- 
ticipating in  bidding  of  this  sort.  Perhaps 
we  will  be  practicing  it  more  widely  in  the 
future. 

Question.  What  about  consumer  goods? 
What  do  you  hope  to  sell  in  the  U.8.  In  this 
category? 

Answer.  We  can  think  aboirt  optics  and 
precision  Instilments.  We  ali-eady  have  made 
some  progress  with  Jewelry,  such  as  polished 
diamonds.  We  sell  wrist  watches— but  we 
miist  sell  them  disassembled  because  of  your 
high  tariff.  That  is  another  problem  caused 
by  the  fact  that  we  do  not  enjoy  most- 
favored -nation    treatment. 

We  can  find  products  that  are  suitable  for 
your  market — perhaps  not  In  the  quantities 
that  we  would  wish,  but  in  substantial  qtian- 
tltles. 

Question.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk 
in  the  past  several  years  about  a  deal  with 
the  United  States  and  Japan  to  develop  na- 
tural-gas fields  In  Siberia  on  a  similar  basis. 
What's  happened  to  that? 

Answer.  We've  been  exploring  a  very  big 
reserve  at  Yakutsk.  The  forecast  Is  for  13 
trillion  cubic  meters.  What  we  are  going  to 
do  now  is  to  confirm  the  minimum  quan- 
tities of  gas  in  this  field  In  co-oi>eratlon 
with  Japan — and  perhaps  with  the  United 
States  In  a  very  short  period  of  time — in 
order  to  start  building  a  project  and  start 
supplying  gas  from  this  area. 

Question.  How  soon  do  you  expect  to  sign 
an  agreement  with  American  companies  for 
the  developntent  of  this  Siberian  gas? 

Answer.  Active  discussions  are  going  on. 
Of  oourss,  there  ar«  a  number  of  difficult 
problems. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  our  gas  reserves 
in  western  Siberia,  which  Is  another  gas 
project  called  North  Star.  This  Is  not  a  sim- 
ple technological  challenge.  And  a  substan- 
tial length  of  that  pipeline  must  be  laid  on 
the  bottom  of  the  White  Sea.  Bo  there  are 
many  questions  that  need  very  close  scrutiny 
In  order  not  to  make  a  mistake  in  the  future. 

As  for  the  gas  in  the  area  of  Yakutsk,  the 


first  project  I  mentioned,  the  agreement 
with  Americans  and  Japanese  on  additional 
exploration  is  nearlng  completion.  Once  the 
discovery  is  confirmed,  there  will  be  an  agree- 
ment on  the  construction  of  the  pipeline. 

Question.  £>o  you  have  an  idea  when  gas 
might  actually  start  flowing  from  the  Soviet 
Union  to  the  United  States? 

Answer.  Well,  I  wouldn't  wish  to  make 
irresponsible  statements.  I  can  only  say  that 
the  pipelines  that  carry  gas  to  Western  Eu- 
rope were  laid  very  quickly.  Each  country 
built  Its  own  section.  It  was  done  very 
quickly. 

Question.  Would  this  deal  be  Jeopardized 
If  Congress  passed  a  trade  bill  with  restric- 
tions on  credits  to  the  Soviet  Union? 

Answer.  Yes,  It  would  be,  by  all  means. 

Question.  If  American  companies  do  reach 
an  agreement  with  Russia  for  natural  gas, 
what  guarantees  would  there  be  that  sup- 
plies might  not  be  cut  off  In  the  future? 

Answer.  I  don't  know  the  reason  for  such 
fears.  What  are  the  grounds  for  such  a  ques- 
tion? 

Question.  Since  the  Arabs  are  using  oil  as  a 
political  weapon,  isn't  it  possible  that  the 
Soviet  Union  might  do  the  same  If  the  politi- 
cal climate  changed? 

Answer.  Well,  If  you  want  to  co-operate  on 
these  things  with  us,  you  have  to  give  that 
co-operation  on  the  basis  of  trust  and  confi- 
dence. If  there  Is  some  doubt  about  your 
partner,  then  you  are  not  ripe  for  such  co- 
operation. 

As  for  us,  we  are  quite  prepared  to  go  Into 
it  all  the  way  pursuant  to  the  understanding 
reached  at  the  sununlt. 

Question.  Do  you  have  a  particular  prefer- 
ence for  this  sort  of  barter  arrangement — 
with  American  companlee  providing  equip- 
ment and  technology  and  taking  raw  ma- 
terials or  products  in  return? 

Answer.  This  is  true — not  only  with  gas  but 
alao  with  lumber  and  lumber  processing, 
paper  and  cardboard,  as  well  as  power-con- 
suming industries  such  as  ferroalloys  and  the 
production  of  offshore  oil.  In  these  partic- 
ular atvas,  there  are  many  prc^osals  from 
U.S.  companies,  and  they  are  being  con- 
sidered. 

Question.  What  about  the  possibility  of 
Joint  ventures  that  would  bring  American 
companies  into  partnership  with  Soviet  state 
agencies? 

Answer.  We  never  have  Joint  industrial  ven- 
tures anywhere  In  other  countries.  We  think 
that  people  can  do  without  us,  and  we  adhere 
to  the  same  principle  In  our  country. 

Question.  Last  year  your  country  ran  a 
deficit  of  nearly  1  billion  dollars  in  trade  with 
the  UB.  How  do  you  expect  to  finance  in- 
creased Imports  from  this  country  in  the  fu- 
ture? 

Answer.  First  of  all,  remember  that  our 
total  borrowing  worldwide  Is  less  than  our 
lending.  There  is  no  problem  of  financial 
trade  with  other  countries.  On  the  contrary, 
these  countries  take  the  Initiative  in  ques- 
tions of  financing  because  they  want  to 
sell   things  to  us. 

Question.  Are  any  American  banks  re- 
luctant to  participate  In  credit  arrangements 
without  participation  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank? 

Answer.  We  are  reliable  In  our  repayment 
of  credit,  and  so  neither  banks  nor  com- 
panies ask  for  additional  Oovemment  guar- 
antees. However,  without  participation  of  the 
Exlmbank,  your  companies  may  not  be  com- 
petitive. 

Question.  Are  you  concerned  about  a  pos- 
sible congressional  ban  on  Exi>ort-Import 
Bank  credits  to  the  Soviet  Union? 

Answer.  Yes.  But  I  think  that  your  com- 
panies would  be  even  more  concerned.  The 
absence  of  credits  might  well  mean  only  that 
your  banks  and  oompaiiles  would  become  un- 
competitive. And  this  might  lead  to  a  shrink- 
age In  trade. 
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Question.  Who  do  you  feel  would  suffer 
more  in  this — ^the  United  States  or  the  Soviet 
Union? 

Answer.  This  Is  for  you  to  Judge.  Let  me  say 
quite  frankly  that  we  would  simply  turn  for 
the  necessary  credits  and  technology  to  other 
markets,  such  as  Western  Europe  and  Japan. 

Question.  A  final  question:  Do  you  see  any 
role  for  small  or  medlimi-slze  American  busi- 
nesses In  trade  with  Russia,  or  wlU  it  be  con- 
fined to  the  giants? 

Answer.  Yes,  of  course,  there  Is  a  fair  place 
for  medium-size  and  small-size  companies. 
An  example  of  this  Is  the  contracts  that  have 
been  made  here  for  the  Kama  truck  factory. 
Contracts  have  been  signed  with  80  com- 
panies, and  some  of  them  are  small  and 
medium-sized. 

One  of  the  tasks  of  the  recently  established 
UJS.-n.S.SJl.  Trade  and  Economic  Council  is 
to  help  these  firms  develop  business  with  us. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  11,  1974] 

Soviet  Ahje  CAtrnoNS  on  Tbaok  Cckb 

(By  Tim  O'Brien) 

Russia's  trade  minister  said  In  an  inter- 
view published  yesterday  that  restrictive  U.S. 
trade  policies  toward  the  Soviet  Union  could 
Jeopardize  a  pending  multlblUlon-dollar  deal 
to  bring  natural  gas  from  the  Soviet  Union 
to  the  United  States. 

The  Soviet  official,  Nlkolay  S.  Patollchev, 
said  the  deal,  which  has  been  under  discus- 
sion since  1972,  cotUd  be  blocked  If  Congress 
passes  a  foreign  trade  bill  that  restricts 
credits  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  copyrighted 
Interview  was  published  in  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report. 

Sen.  Richard  S.  Schweiker  (R-Pa.)  said 
Friday  he  would  Introduce  an  amendment  to 
block  the  natural  gas  deal,  which  would  in- 
volve U.S.  trade  credits.  Schweiker  said  It  Is 
not  in  the  national  Interest  to  help  finance 
energy  exploration  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  House  has  already  passed  a  trade  bill 
that  would  deny  credit  and  tariff  concessions 
to  coimtries  that  do  not  allow  free  emigra- 
tion. 

The  language  In  the  bUl  Is  aimed  primarily 
at  the  Soviet  Union's  restrictive  policy  on 
emigration  of  Jews. 

Patollchev  said  the  natural  gas  deal  wotild 
"by  all  means"  be  In  Je<^ardy  if  Congress 
failed  to  approve  trade  credits  and  other  con- 
cessions lor  the  Soviet  Union  as  proposed  by 
the  White  House. 

The  agreement  would  bring  Into  the  United 
States  more  than  $40  billion  worth  of  Sibe- 
rian gas  over  the  course  of  25  years.  It  calls 
for  an  Investment  of  nearly  913  billion  in 
plants,  pipelines  and  other  equipment  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  U.S.  and  Japanese  gov- 
ernments and  a  combine  of  American  gas  dis- 
tributing compcuiles  would  pay  the  costs, 
backed  by  Export-Import  Bank  credits. 

Patollchev  said  the  Soviet  Union's  trade 
with  the  United  States  "eventuaUy  .  .  . 
could  be  substantial,"  but  he  said  that  "for 
almost  two  dozen  years  this  (U.S.)  market 
has  been  practically  closed  to  us.  We  have 
other  things  to  occupy  ourselves  with  than 
sitting  and  thinking  how  to  enter  the  U.S. 
market." 

"Provided  that  the  conditions  are  similar 
to  those  offered  elsewhere,  we  will  start  to 
work  on-studying  your  market.  But  without 
these  conditions  there  is  no  need  to  study 
It."  he  said. 

Asked  about  the  Soviet-American  wheat 
deal  in  1973.  Patollchev  said,  "Don't  say  we 
outsmarted  you — because  the  Americans  are 
sea  wolves  on  the  ship  of  trade  and  we  are 
Just  young  sailors." 

"We  approached  the  grain  companies  we 
had  dealt  with  in  the  past."  he  said,  "They 
told  us  their  price,  and  we  paid  it." 

In  a  related  development,  deputy  energy 
director  Jcdin  C.  SawhlU  said  It  will  take  "up 
to  six  weeks"  for  the  effects  of  an  end  to  the 


Arab  oil  embargo  to  be  felt  at  retail  gasoline 
pumps. 

Even  If  the  embargo  Is  lifted.  Sawhlll  said, 
the  fuel  allocation  program  "probably  would 
remain  In  effect  through  the  end  of  the  svun- 
mer,"  although  it  might  be  modified. 

Last  year.  SawhlU  said  the  lifting  of  the 
Arab  embargo  might  be  the  occasion  for  the 
administration  to  end  voluntary  Sunday 
closings  of  gas  stations. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  the  Congress  is  in  the  position  of 
reaflBrming  its  goal  of  providing  suitable 
housing  for  sdl  Americans  without  tak- 
ing the  appropriate  corresponding  steps 
to  provide  the  material  to  build  the 
homes.  Should  this  legislation  become 
law,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  providing 
additional  assistance  in  the  obtaining 
of  funds  for  home  construction  and  ask- 
ing contractors  to  construct  homes  with 
materials  that  may  not  be  available. 

I  am  referring  specifically  to  lumber. 
This  is  clearly  the  best  material  for  home 
construction.  In  terms  of  energy  con- 
sumption, wood  is  the  most  energy  ef- 
ficient material  available.  Energy  re- 
quirements in  manufacture  for  lumber, 
including  logging,  are  only  one-sixth 
that  for  steel  and  one-fortieth  that  for 
aluminum.  Energy  cost  for  lumber  in 
the  exterior  walls  of  a  typical  house 
would  be  about  one-fourth  that  for  steel 
and  one-ninth  that  for  concrete  block  or 
aluminum.  As  for  plastics,  in  addition 
to  the  heavy  power  requirements  for 
their  manufacture,  the  synthetic  poly- 
mers are  literally  indestructible  and. 
therefore,  generate  important,  but  often 
pporly  understood,  environmental  im- 
p£u:ts. 

In  contrast,  the  energy  used  in  grow- 
ing trees  is  solar  and  comes  to  us  free 
of  charge.  With  sound  forest  practices, 
the  strain  on  the  environment  can  be 
minimized.  And  wood  is  the  only  renew- 
able building  material  available. 

Yet,  the  Federal  Government,  which 
owns  22  percent  of  the  total  usable  forest 
acreage,  containing  58  percent  of  the 
Nation's  inventory  of  softwood  timber, 
has  not  managed  those  forests  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  provide  the  optimum 
level  of  wood  products  and  of  noncom- 
modity  benefits  including  recreation, 
wildlife,  watershed,  and  wilderness.  We 
have  also  failed  to  provide  the  incentives 
necessary  to  get  the  forest  lands  held  in 
small  private  ownerships  into  production 
so  that  they  can  do  their  share  in  meet- 
ing these  increasing  demands.  About  4.5 
million  Individuals  own  59  percent  of  our 
forests. 

The  budget  request  submitted  by  the 
administration  for  the  Forest  Service  is, 
once  again,  inadequate  if  we  are  to  njeet 
our  housing  goals.  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministratlMi  must  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  significant  increases  are  necessary 
to  do  the  job  of  reforesting  the  3.3  mil- 
lion acres  of  national  forest  lands  which 
are  presently  in  need  of  reforestation 
and  of  upgrading  the  present  yield  on  our 
national  forests. 

I  support  the  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering today,  Mr.  President.  But  we  are 
fooling  those  who  believe  that  it  alone 
will  provide  housing.  I  urge  the  House  of 


Representatives  to  act  swiftly  to  approve 
the  Forest  smd  Rangeland  Environmen- 
tal Management  Act  of  1974,  which  the 
Senate  recently  passed  and  which  pro- 
vides a  beginning  in  the  effort  to  upgrade 
the  quality  of  forest  management  in  this 
Nation.  I  also  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port an  increased  level  of  funding  for 
forestry  programs  this  year  in  consider- 
ing our  overall  spending  priorities. 

This  problem  is  dealt  with  in  more  de- 
tail in  a  recent  article  from  House  Beau- 
tiful and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Plenty  or  Trees;  Not  Enough  Wood — Why? 

In  the  wake  of  the  energy  crisis,  we  are 
faced  with  yet  another  crunch;  a  present 
and  future  shc«tage  of  wood  products.  As  a 
nation,  we  shoiUd  be  building  2.500,000 
dwellings  each  year  merely  to  stay  even 
with  our  housing  needs.  The  average  family 
consumes  annually  more  than  a  ton  of  wood- 
derived  paper  products.  And  the  fumltture 
industry  uses  atwut  2  billicm  board  feet  of 
wood  yearly.  We  are  falling  behind  in  meet- 
ing these  demands.  Does  this  ntean  that  we 
are  runnmg  out  of  trees?  Is  an  assured  wood 
supply  becoming  just  another  memory  of 
the  good  old  days?  As  we  look  out  across  our 
naked  cities,  burgeoning  suburbia  and  acres 
of  hard  highways  and  paved  parking  lots,  it 
is  difficult  not  to  accept  a  growing  assump- 
tion that  this  might  be  the  case. 

But  the  fact  is  that  one-third  of  our  na- 
tion's land  area  Is  still  covered  with  forest — 
comprising  75*;^  as  much  forestland  as  ex- 
isted when  Columbus  landed  on  our  shores 
nearly  500  years  ago.  Of  a  total  of  754  mil- 
lion acres  of  trees,  234  million  have  been 
set  aside  In  national  and  regional  parks. 
wUderness  areas,  watersheds  or  as  unsulted 
for  growing  usable  timber.  The  balance,  an 
astronomical  half  bUlion  acres,  is  our  com- 
mercial forest.  This  aggregate  acreage  con- 
tains 2  trillion  board  feet  of  soft-wood  tim- 
ber alone — enough  to  build  over  three  times 
the  number  of  houses  now  standing  in 
America.  And.  unlike  our  r^idly  dwindling 
supplies  of  energy-providing  fossil  fuels,  this 
wood  is  a  renewable  resource — an  actual  ag- 
ricultural crop  that  can  be  replaced  after 
every  harvesting. 

Why  if  we  liave  so  many  trees,  are  we  ex- 
periencing a  wood  crisis? 

The  reasons  are  varied  and  mostly  inter- 
related— and  tinged  with  ironies.  But  they 
ai«  largely  the  effects  of  one  overriding 
cause — an  ever-pyramiding  consumer  de- 
mand. A  recent  l(Ayear  survey  of  our  timber 
resources  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  discloses 
that  our  national  appetite  for  wood  products 
has  Jumped  70%  during  the  past  30  years. 
Demand-and-supply  projections  through  the 
year  2.000,  Jxist  one  generation  away,  indi- 
cate that  this  trend  will  continue — and  ta- 
crease — during  that  period.  The  paradox  of 
su3h  an  enormous  Inventory  yielding  such 
a  limited  supply  can  better  l>e  imder- 
stood  when  we  see  how  efficiently,  or  mef- 
flclently.  It  is  harvested. 

The  largest  single  owner  is  ourselves — the 
Federal  Government.  We,  the  people,  own 
22%  of  the  total  tisable  acreage,  containing 
58%  of  the  nation's  inventory  of  softwood 
timber — those  species  of  wood  (pine,  Doug- 
las fir,  redwood,  hemlock,  ^ruce.  cedar) 
commonly  used  by  the  construction  Industry 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  plywood.  The 
U3.  Forest  Service,  which  manages  these 
lands  and  sells  a  government-controUed  fiow 
of  timber  to  private  Industry,  produces  27% 
at  the  annual  ou^>ut  of  such  tlmbtf.  (An- 
other 6%  is  owned  by  state  and  municipal 
governments  and  yields  about  9%  of  the 
total  harvest.) 
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Fifty-nine  percent  of  the  entire  owiiersblp 
toelonga  to  some  4.S  million  prlvatt  Indi- 
viduals— farmers,  ranchers,  absentetj:  land- 
lords and  other  nonlndustrlal  entlttesi  These 
holding  are  generally  small  and  ar|  scat- 
tered throughout  the  South,  Ifldwelt  and 
Atlantic  seaboard  states.  They  account  for 
atXMit  30%  of  total  national  productlc^,  but 
this  Is  a  fragmented.  Inefficient  outpfit  and 
falls  far  short  of  Its  ultimate  p<^«ntial 
output.  I 

The  remaining  segment  of  commerdbl  for- 
est— located  principally  in  the  Sou9>  snd 
the  West — belongs  to  the  lumber  iqdustry 
Itself.  It  owns  a  sea&t  19%  of  the  total  tim- 
berland.  Tet.  through  unremitting  scientific 
research  and  intensive  management,  the  in- 
dustry produces  an  incredible  34%  ofiui  the 
raw  wood  we  use  today — and  Is  actually 
growing  trees  at  a  greater  rate  tbi«  it  Is 
cutting  them.  ^ 

But  relative  productivity  of  the  Federal 
focests  Is  lagging  far  behind  that  of  private 
Industry.  The  reason?  The  US.  ronet  Serv- 
ice—one  of  the  most  dedicated  and  respected 
public  agencies — does  not  have  ejDough 
money.  Congressional  funds  have  noi  been 
sulllclent  to  increase  Its  manpower,  improve 
forest  management  levels  or  Institute  re- 
forestation programs.  (One  of  the  Ironies  of 
the  whole  wood  shortage  Issue  Is  that  some 
six  billion  board  feet  of  softwood  tiatber — 
half  the  annual  government  product!^  and 
two-thirds  as  much  as  we  must  Import  from 
Canada  to  meet  our  building  needs — idle  in 
the  National  Forests  each  year  for  I^k  of 
management.  Most  of  this  salvageable  tim- 
ber rots  on  the  forest  floor.) 

In  addition  to  Inadequate  funding,  t3>e  be- 
leaguered national  foresters  are  beln^  sub- 
jected to  massive  pressures  from  preserva- 
tionist organizations  who  are  lobbytng  to 
have  Increasing  amounts  of  undeiieloped 
Federal  land  brought  Into  the  Wil^meas 
System  (acreage  to  be  used  for  limited  pub- 
lic recreation  only)  and  taken  out  of  poten- 
ttal  timber  production.  The  Forest  SM^ce 
already  observes  strict,  self-lmposeid  en- 
vironmental protection  guidelines  on  about 
2S  mUllon  acres  of  government  land  that  it 
has  set  aside  for  esthetic  conslderatliDns  or 
recreational  purposes. 

The  government's  contribution  to  the 
shortfall  of  wood  supplies  has  been  com- 
pounded even  further  by  Congreiksional 
moves  designed  to  establish  long-range 
housing  goals  and  the  means  to  help  achieve 
them — favorable  monetary  policies,  subsidies 
and  mortgage  guarantees.  These  actions  cre- 
ated a  gigantic  market  for  wood  products 
and  resulted  in  the  record  residential  hous- 
ing boom  of  1971  and  1972,  whlch-^along 
with  the  government's  failure  to  supply  the 
necessary  flow  of  raw  materials — fonshad- 
owed  the  present  anomaly  of  high  demand 
and  an  inadequate,  artlflcially  suppressed 
Boppiy.  In  addition,  the  federal  imposition  of 
Inconsistent  and  unrealistic  price  oontrols  on 
the  lumber  IZHlustry  during  this  ^period 
drove  the  prices  of  some  wood  prodiicts  to 
aU-tlme  blghs. 

Hovering  over  this  troubled  sea  cf  con- 
flicting national  priorities  Is  the  spelter  of 
the  energy  crisis.  Fuel  shortages  are  iaffect- 
Ing  timber  processing  at  all  stages^from 
the  sawmill  to  the  furniture  factory — but 
one  of  the  segments  hardest  bit  is  the  ply- 
wood Industry.  Both  the  propane  gas  that 
fuels  plywood  drying  machines  and  the 
phenolic  resin  glue  that  bonds  plywood 
Eheets  together  are  extracted  fron^  crude 
oil.  Shortages  of  these  products  havei  forced 
many  plywood  mills  to  close. 

What  lies  ahead?  Only  immedU^te  and 
drastic  corrective  action  in  the  form  it  sub- 
stantial financial  Investments  oC  boib  pri- 
vate and  public  funds  can  forestall  odntlnu- 
Ing  wood  supply  abortages  between  now  and 
the  end  of  the  century.  It  Is  entirely  itoeetble 
to  double  our  timber  yield  from  the  natlnnai 


forests  alone,  without  upsetting  their  native 
ecological  balances,  but  we  must  remember 
it  takes  one  generation  to  produce  one  crop 
of  trees — and  the  clock  Is  running. 


SOLAR    HEATINO    AND    COOLINa 
DEMONSTRATION    ACT  OP    1974 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  witnessed  an  event  which  both  dis- 
pleased and  confused  me.  As  a  member 
of  the  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
Committee,  we  held  executive  sessions  on 
H.R.  11864,  which  will  be  caUed  "Solar 
Heating  and  Cooling  Demonstration  Act 
of  1974."  This  bill  of  which  I  have  asked 
to  cosponsor  initiates  prototype  demon- 
strations of  solar  heating  and  cooling 
units  in  cooperation  with  NASA,  HUD, 
NSF.  GSA,  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  and  other  agencies. 

I  was  very  pleased  with  the  sense 
of  accomplishment  with  this  bill  in  that 
I  felt  the  committee  had  worked  very 
hard  with  the  appropriate  agencies  to 
determine  the  most  suitable  and  appro- 
priate method  to  accomplish  the  desired 
results.  The  committee  heard  testimony 
from  all  possible  sources  that  would 
prove  to  be  relevant  to  the  subject  and 
utilized  their  Input  in  the  final  draft- 
ing of  the  bill.  TTie  committee  worked 
closely  with  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  NASA  and  HUD  in  devis- 
ing a  method  for  an  effective  cooperative 
effort  to  systematically  test  the  solar 
prototype  demonstrations.  I  expressed 
my  concern  upon  hearing  from  Chair- 
man Moss  that  this  bill  will  be  concur- 
rently referred  to  four  committees,  that 
of  Commerce;  Interior:  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs;  and  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  This  decision  appears  to 
be  very  ironic  in  that  we  have  continu- 
ally voiced  our  concern  regardmg  the 
immediacy  of  the  energy  crisis  and  the 
need  for  new  sources  of  such  energy  but 
we,  as  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  are 
unable  to  decide  among  ourselves  Just 
who  is  to  have  Jurisdiction  over  such 
legislation.  It  would  seem  that  we  can- 
not expect  the  cooperation  of  the  gen- 
eral public  and  of  Federal  agencies  until 
we  establish  a  more  effective  solution  to 
our  own  jurisdictional  problems. 

I  voice  these  concerns  because  I  feel 
the  American  public  demands  and  de- 
serves a  more  effective  method  of  Gov- 
ernment and  it  would  seem  that  we  have 
reached  the  point  in  time  where  such  a 
solution  can  only  begin  within  this  body 
of  Congress.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  compre- 
hend how  this  body  will  ever  accomplish 
its  goals  if  we  continue  to  fight  over 
jurisdictional  matters  and  are  unable  to 
expeditiously  enact  our  needed  legisla- 
tion. 


INADEQUATE  REFORM- 
NO  REPCHtM  AT  ALL 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing's New  York  Times  carried  an  excel- 
lent editorial  on  the  various  campaign 
reform  proposals  now  before  us,  includ- 
ing President  Nixon's  reform  package 
sent  to  the  Congress  last  Friday.  The 
Times  notes: 

Events  have  overtaken  the  President's  mod- 
est propoeals  and  cast  doubt  on  the  moUMS 


behind  his  obfuscatory  and  negative  lan- 
guage. The  Senate  Rules  Committee  imder 
the  chairmanship  of  Senator  Howard  Cannon. 
Democrat  of  Nevada,  has  already  reached 
agreement  on  a  broad,  constructive  reform 
bUI. 

Passage  of  the  Rules  Committee  bill, 
with  its  comprehensive  public  financing 
provisions,  is  the  best  response  Congress 
can  make  to  the  political  scandals  that 
have  rocked  the  Nation  over  the  past 
18  months. 

After  all  that  has  happened,  the  people 
of  this  country  expect  Congress  to  take 
the  lead  in  campaign  financing  reform. 
The  "usual"  way  of  doing  business  is 
simply  not  satisfactory.  And.  as  the  Des 
Moines  Tribime  said  in  a  recent  edito- 
rial: 

Public  financing  offers  a  way  to  broaden 
voter  participation  in  the  electoral  process, 
making  it  more  representative  of  ttie  Amer- 
ican people. 

I  hope  the  Senate  can  take  up  this 
legislation  at  the  earliest  possible  occa- 
sion, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  full  texts  of  the  Times  and  Tribune 
editorials  be  printed  in  the  Recoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  11,  1974J 
Inadequate  Repoem 

In  his  message  to  Congress  oa  campaign 
reform.  President  Nixon  has  offered  a  disap- 
pointing package  of  proposals  that  are  not 
nearly  adequate  to  meet  the  problem  of  elec- 
tion shortcomings  and  abuses  as  exposed 
once  again  by  Watergate. 

He  even  attacks  the  voter  registration  bill 
that  passed  the  Senate  last  year  and  is  now 
pendmg  In  the  House.  This  bUl  would  pro- 
vide a  small  Federal  subskly  to  encourage 
states  to  adopt  a  uniform  plan  for  register- 
ing voters  by  mail,  a  reform  long  overdue. 

The  President  not  only  opposes  making 
voter  registration  any  easier  but  he  is  also 
against  permanent  personal  registration,  a 
reform  achieved  in  New  York  and  other 
states  in  the  recent  past  after  long  years  of 
struggle  by  the  League  of  Women  Voters  and 
other  citizen  groups. 

He  directs  heavy  Are  against  the  concept  of 
public  financing  <^  campaigns,  emphasizing 
that  public  financing  would  require  taxpay- 
ers to  pay  for  the  cost  of  campaigns  by  candi- 
dates with  whom  they  disagree.  But  that 
kind  of  conflict  Is  inherent  In  almost  every 
Ooremment  expenditure.  Individuals  who 
are  childless  or  who  send  their  chUdren  to 
private  schools  still  pay  taxes  to  supp<xt 
public  schools:  the  taxes  of  pacifists  help 
support  the  Pentagon  and  those  of  environ- 
mentalists help  buUd  highways.  Political 
campaigns  are  not  the  private  affair  of  poli- 
ticians; public  elections  are  public  business. 

Several  of  the  propoeals  that  the  President 
recommends  In  his  message  are  unexception- 
able. Full  disclosure,  for  example,  is  essential 
and  it  is  desirable  that  candidates  accept  no 
donations  from  foreign  sources  and  no  cash 
except  nominal  sums. 

But  some  of  his  recommendations  for 
stricter  control  of  fraudulent  or  disruptive 
campaign  practices  are  either  already  covered 
by  law  or  are,  as  the  President  recognizes, 
fraught  with  serious  problems  under  the 
First  Amendment.  As  for  ballot  box  frauds 
<m  Blectlon  Day,  it  Is  paradoxical  that  Mr. 
Nixon  Is  willing  to  intrude  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  at  this  end  of  the  electoral  process 
while  he  worries  about  state's  rights  at  the 
beginning  of  the  process  where  the  registra- 
tion of  voters  is  concerned. 

If  Election  Day  practices  which  Mr.  Nlzoa 
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rightly  criticizes  are  to  l>e  completely  cleaned 
up.  It  wovUd  probably  be  necessary  to  bring 
Federal  elections  under  uniform  Federal 
control.  That  is  the  only  way,  for  example,  to 
have  a  nationwide  recount  In  a  close  Presi- 
dential election  such  as  1960  and  to  make 
certain  that  votes  were  honestly  cast  and 
counted  whether  In  Vermont  or  Cook 
County,  in  rural  Mississippi  or  urbanized 
Los  Angeles. 

Events  have  overtaken  the  President's 
modest  proposals  and  cast  doubt  on  the  mo- 
tives behind  his  obfuscatory  and  negative 
language.  The  Senate  Rules  Committee  im- 
der  the  chairmanship  of  Senator  Howard 
Cannon.  Democrat  of  Nevada,  has  already 
reached  agreement  on  a  broad,  constructive 
reform  bill.  It  represents  the  thinking  of  a 
large  number  of  Senators  In  both  parties  led 
by  Alan  Cranston,  California  Democrat,  and 
Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Republican 
floor  leader. 

The  bill  envisages  a  system  of  mixed  pub- 
llc-and-prlvate  financing  for  Congressional 
and  Presidential  campaigns,  including  pri- 
maries. Although  its  details  are  open  to  ar- 
giuuent,  the  bUl  In  its  broad  outline  repre- 
sents the  kind  of  response  that  Congress  and 
the  President  ought  to  make  to  the  Water- 
gate scandals. 

[From  the  Des  Molites  Tribune,  Mar.  8,  1974] 

NiZOM  ON  CaMPAION  FlKAIfai 

President  Nixon  has  once  again  voiced  ob- 
jections to  public  financing  of  election  cam- 
paigns. His  veto  threats  stymied  legislative 
moves  tor  campaign  spending  reforms  in  the 
past.  Now  he  has  prepared  a  measure  to  cur- 
tall  the  amounts  of  Individual  contributions 
as  a  substitute  for  public  financing. 

In  his  press  conference  Wednesday  night, 
Nlxoa  likened  pubUc  financing  plans  to 
"taxation  without  representation."  He  said 
that  paying  for  Section  campaigns  from  the 
treasury  forces  a  taxpayer  "to  suppw-t  a 
candidate  or  a  party  to  wtiom  be  was  op- 
posed." 

His  comment  distorts  the  mechanics  as 
weU  as  his  purpose  of  public  financing.  Most 
plans  permit  taxpayers  to  contribute  to  des- 
ignated political  parties  through  Income  tax 
checkoffs,  as  both  VB.  and  Iowa  tax  forms 
do.  In  addition  to  limited  Individual  contri- 
butions. Most  plans  also  provide  means  for 
Coogreas  to  allocate  general  revenue  funds 
to  oarry  on  political  campaigns  to  acquaint 
the  voters  with  the  candidates  and  the  is- 
sues. 

Public  financing  plans  are  an  attempt  to 
neutralise  the  influence  of  wealth  on  elec- 
tions. Money  merely  becomes  a  tool  for  cam- 
paigning, not  a  measxxre  of  support  for  a 
party  or  Its  candidates.  Theoretically,  In  the 
democratic  system,  the  voters  show  their 
support  tat  candidates  with  ballots,  not  d<d- 
lars. 

Nixon  said.  "It  is  a  healthy  thing  for  pe<H>le 
to  contribute  to  campaigns  and  particularly 
in  the  smaller  contribution  areas."  He  men- 
ttoned  that  300,000  persons  contributed 
amounte  of  9100  or  less  to  his  1972  campaign 
while  about  70a000  did  likewise  for  Demo- 
crat Oeorage  McOovern. 

Combined,  that  Is  1.6  million.  Hardly  a  re- 
markable showing  considering,  that  76.a  mil- 
lion voted  for  either  Nixon  or  McGovern  In 
19*72.  Nixon's  remaps  duck  the  main  prob- 
lem which  is  the  huge  glfte  made  by  special 
Interests. 

Public  financing  offers  a  way  to  broaden 
voter  participation  In  the  electoral  process, 
making  It  more  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  In  view  of  the  scandals  In  bis 
own  election  financing  in  1972,  you  would 
think  President  Nlzon  would  be  the  first  to 
argue  for  public  financing.  He  Is  In  a  weak 
position  to  defend  the  traditional  system  of 
private  financing. 


THE  KOB 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
John  Barrxm  has  recently  written  an 
authoritative  book  on  the  Soviet  Com- 
mittee on  State  Security,  better  known 
by  its  Russian  initials,  KGB.  It  seems 
that  each  Soviet  secret  police  apparatus 
surpasses  the  reputation  of  its  predeces- 
sors for  ruthlessness — the  Cheka,  GPU, 
NKVD,  and  now  the  KGB.  This  valuable 
contribution  to  our  understanding  of  the 
operations  of  the  world's  most  conspic- 
uous police  state  has  been  ably  reviewed 
by  Dr.  Ernest  Lefever,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Brookings  Institution,  in  the 
Washington  Star-News.  This  review  pro- 
vides the  reader  with  a  helpful  initiation 
into  the  workings  and  significance  of  the 
KGB,  and  I  urge  members  of  the  Senate 
to  read  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Lefever's  review  of  "KGB : 
The  Secret  Work  of  Secret  Soviet 
Agents"  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Star-News,  Feb.  24. 

1974] 
Thk  KOB  Rkauties  Bkbinb  SOLZHmriSTN's 
Pasawt.kb 
(By  Ernest  W.  Lefever) 
(Note. — ^Dr.  Lefever,  a  senior  fellow  In  For- 
eign Policy  Studies  at  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion, has  written  "Ethnics  and  VB.  Foreign 
PoUcy,"  "Spear  and  Scepter,"  and  other  books. 
This  review  also  draws  upon  an  Interview 
«-lth  the  author.) 

Detente  Is  a  many-spllntered  thing.  With 
one  hand  Moscow  reaches  out  for  American 
wheat  and  trade  concessions.  With  the  other 
It  exiles  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  for  telling 
the  truth  about  Soviet  repression.  In  one 
gesture  It  sends  Ite  artists  and  performers 
to  the  United  States.  In  aiwther  It  threatens 
to  strip  Valery  Panov,  former  star  of  Lenin- 
grad's Kirov  Ballet,  of  his  citizenship  because 
he  wanted  to  migrate  to  Israel. 

It  may  still  be  fashionable  In  some  circles 
to  overlook  or  downplay  unpleasant  realities 
that  do  not  fit  the  lUuslon  of  detente.  But 
after  a  great  Soviet  writer  has  been  declared 
a  nonperson  and  with  almost  dally  reports  of 
repression  against  other  Soviet  noncon- 
formists. It  is  Increasingly  dlfllcxUt  to  turn  a 
blind  eye  to  the  moral  and  political  schizo- 
phrenia of  the  Soviet  regime. 

Or  perhaps  it  Is  not  the  Soviets  who  are 
afflicted  with  a  split-level  ethics,  but  we  who 
are  confused  by  split-level  perception.  Many 
of  us  want  to  believe  that  the  era  depicted 
In  Solzhenltsyn's  "The  Gtilag  Archipelago"  Is 
In  the  distant  past  and  that  the  post-Stalln 
leaders  have  moved  toward  a  new  and  less 
repressive  political  order.  We  want  to  think 
of  the  Soviet  Union  as  an  ordinary  state  op- 
erating by  ordinary  rules.  When  the  rtiles  are 
dramatically  broken  we  are  shocked  and  dis- 
appointed. 

What  land  of  a  political  system  does  Mos- 
cow have  today?  Is  It  significantly  different 
from  that  of  the  Stalin  era?  Important  light 
Is  thrown  on  this  question  by  John  Barron's 
Impressive  book  on  the  KOB — the  massive 
clandestine  agency  created  by  Lenin  to  be 
the  "sword  and  shield"  of  the  Communist 
party,  the  instnunent  of  the  Politburo  to 
enforce  Ite  will  and  confound  Ite  opponente. 
The  KOB  is  the  current  manifestation  of  the 
state  security  apparatus  originally  estab- 
lished m  1917  as  Cheka.  Today,  says  Barron, 
"the  KOB  has  the  same  relationship  to  the 
Polltbim)  under  Brezhnev  that  the  Cheka  had 


vrith  the  Council  of  People's  Conomlssars  un- 
der Lenin." 

Solzhenitsyn,  Panov,  and  millions  of  other 
Soviet  citizens  have  felt  the  brutal,  often 
lethal,  force  of  the  KGB  and  Its  predecessors. 
The  vast  concentration  camp  system  por- 
trayed m  ""The  Oulag  Archipelago"  and  the 
present  system  of  exile  are  their  handiwork. 
At  least  20  million  Soviet  citizens  have  died 
m  the  ruthless  pogroms  of  the  secret  police. 
But  silencing  or  neutralizing  troublemakers 
is  only  a  small  part  of  the  KOBs  far-flung 
assignments. 

As  an  instrument  of  totalitarian  control, 
the  KGB  has  no  peer,  past  or  present.  If  the 
Soviet  Commimist  Party  is  a  state  within 
a  state,  the  KOB  Is  in  fact  the  "sword  and 
shield"  of  the  party.  It  i)enetrates  every  nook 
and  cranny  of  Soviet  life  to  control  the  words, 
actions,  tastes,  loyalties,  and  even  thoughte 
of  Soviet  citizens. 

As  the  obedient  agent  of  the  party,  the 
KOB  operates  a  Border  Guard,  an  elite  mili- 
tary force  of  300.000  equipped  with  tanks. 
artlUery,  and  armed  ships.  In  1966  KOB 
patrols  captured  more  than  2.000  Soviet  citi- 
zens attempting  to  escape.  The  KOB  over- 
sees the  entire  mUltory  establishment  and 
has  agente  and  Infomters  assigned  to  the 
Ministry  of  Defense  and  In  every  military 
headquarters  and  unit  down  to  the  company 
level.  "The  slightest  evidence  of  ideological 
deviation  among  the  military  can  provoke 
swift  KOB  retribution."  It  was  Mily  In  the 
late  19608  when  "the  mlUtary  flnaUy  per- 
suaded the  leadership  that  it  would  be  im- 
practical to  use  atomic  weap<ms  in  a  future 
tntemal  struggle"  that  the  KOB  relln- 
guished  custody  of  nuclear  warheads. 

Through  ite  wnnplex  of  directorates,  the 
KOB  penetrates  the  entire  state  bureauc- 
racy, starting  with  the  Politburo.  "The  KGB 
today  probably  has  more  officers  and  alumni 
In  positions  (rf  power  than  at  any  other  time 
In  Soviet  hi6t<M7" 

Of  the  17  Politburo  members  in  1973,  three 
have  spent  "significant  portions  of  their 
careers  In  the  apparatus."  WhUe  the  full- 
time  staff  of  the  KOB  may  be  as  smaU  as 
100.000.  Ito  Influence  Is  vastly  expanded  by 
a  netwwk  of  Informers — from  the  concierge 
in  Kiev  to  the  U.S.  ambassador's  chauffeur 
In  Moscow — at  home  and  abroed  that  may 
run  Into  the  mtllloias. 

The  KOB  controls  Job  and  housing  per- 
mits. Internal  and  external  travel,  and  all 
forms  of  police  activity.  Former  KOB  chair- 
man Shelepin  runs  the  Soviet  trade  union  or- 
ganization. The  KOB  rtKHiitOTS  Indtistry  and 
the  economy  to  detect  and  bring  to  Justice 
perpertrators  of  crimes  such  as  "mcorrect 
planning,"  unauthorized  private  enterprise, 
and  blackmarketeerlng. 

It  keeps  watch  on  educatlcm  from  kinder- 
garten through  the  universities  and  on  all 
academic  and  research  Institutes.  In  1970 
the  KOB  launched  a  large  new  division,  the 
Fifth  Chief  Directorate,  "to  annlhUate  In- 
tellectual dissent,  stop  the  upsurge  In  reli- 
gious faith,  suppress  nationalism  among  eth- 
nic nUnoritles,  and  silence  the  Chronicle  of 
Currency  Events,  an  underground  jourruU. 

The  following  year  It  established  a  special 
Jewish  Department  to  Inteiislfy  IhlUtra- 
tlon  In  Jewish  circles  to  cwtall  emigration  of 
educated  Jews  and  to  silence  protest.  The 
KOB  oversees  70,000  ftill-tiaie  censors  who 
control  the  printed  word.  It  works  through 
the  criminal  Justice  system  and  operates  spe- 
cial KOB  "mental  hospitals'  where  promi- 
nent citizens  who  do  not  coJiform  to  "official 
doctrine"  are  taken  f«r  forcible  treatment. 
Including  the  use  of  braln-washlng  drugs. 

All  foreigners  In  the  U.S.SJt.,  Including 
tourists,  are  placed  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  KOB.  In  1963.  an  American  visitor. 
Prof.  Frederick  C.  Barghoorn,  who  was  on 
open  academic  business  In  Moscow,  was 
drugged,   falsely   accused   of   eq>ionage,   ar- 
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rested,  and  held  hostage  by  the  K9B  tor 
the  release  of  a  real  Soviet  spy,  KOQ  agent 
Igor  IvanoT,  who  was  caught  red  banded 
by  the  FBI  in  New  York.  Prof.  Baikhoom 
was  released  only  after  the  public  Inj^rven- 
tion  of  President  Kennedy. 

The  long  tentacles  of  the  KOB  reijkh  out 
In  support  of  Soviet  objectives  aroi^d  the 
world.  The  clandestine  service  penetrate  and 
uses  the  Foreign  Ministry  and  all  oth|r  offi- 
cial Soviet  agencies  overseas.  KOB  Itgenta 
accompany  all  Soviet  scientific  and  cultural 
groups  abroad.  As  a  rule,  the  KOB's  harshest 
and  most  brutal  coercion^  is  directed  i^inst 
Soviet  citizens  at  liiiml^^|ii  in  tougb  pro- 
fessionals, says  Barron,  have  a  kind  of  fespect 
for  Americans  and  Northern  Europeans,  a 
respect  not  accorded  Asians,  Arabs,  Latins, 
or  Southern  Europeans,  though  this  did  not 
prevent  the  abuse  of  Prof.  Bargho^m  or 
shooting  with  nitrogen  mustard  gas  »  Ger- 
man technician  in  Moscow  who  bad  Just 
cleared  his  embassy  of  KOB  microphones. 

While  there  are  superficial  resembianoes 
between  the  operations  of  the  KOB  |^>road 
and  those  of  the  clandestine  services  of  West- 
em  govemments.  there  is  one  profouiul  dif- 
ference. The  KOB  Is  In  the  services  of  a 
totalitarian  regime  ideologically  comoUtted 
to  the  neutralization  or  destruction  of  Con- 
communlst  governments.  Soviet  objeiitlves 
are  different  from  Western  objectives,^  and 
the  KOB  often  operates  by  different  m^ans. 
In  dramatic  detail,  Barron  relates  a<preral 
KOB  operations,  some  successes  and  iltome 
failures.  | 

"Officers  of  the  KOB  and  Its  mUitaryfsub- 
Bldiary.  the  GRU  (Chief  InteUlgence  direc- 
torate of  the  Soviet  General  Staff) ,  ordlj|arUy 
occupy  a  majority  of  embassy  po8t4"  as 
much  as  80  percent  in  some  Third  World 
countries.  In  Washington,  the  FBI  estljbates 
that  over  50  percent  of  Soviet  repreienta- 
tlves,  including  trade  officlala  and  Tkai  oor- 
respondents.  work  for  the  KOB.  In  addition, 
many  agenU  use  the  U.N.  headquarteiM  and 
Mexico  City  for  operations  against  the  l$ilted 
States.  For  several  yean  Secretary  Oiiieral 
U  Thant  had  a  personal  assistant,  WCtor 
lieaalovsky,  a  KOB  agent.  Probably  hi|lf  of 
tbe  a07  Soviet  citizens  employed  by  th^  UJf. 
Secretartat,  are  KOB  agents,  and  atileast 
one  was  assigned  to  the  division  respottslble 
for  aaaaastnatlon  and  sabotage,  descrlKMl  in 
Chapter  IS  (^  the  book.  f 

In  1971  there  were  108  official  Ameflcans 
In  Moscow  and  189  Soviet  citizens  wltM  dip- 
lomatic Immunity  in  Washington.  "IqI  Mos- 
cow the  total  number  of  accredited  flplo- 
mata  from  87  non -communist  countrlM  was 
800,  while  the  Soviet  Union  bad  1,7#  ac- 
credited diplomats  in  the  same  counties." 
A  revealing,  top-secret  KOB  teztbool  ob- 
tained by  Western  intelligenoe.  The  Prictice 
of  Kecruittng  Americana  in  the  VSJ^  and 
Third  Countrie*,  is  reproduced  almoatln  its 
entirety  in  the  book's  appendix.  i| 

KOB  operatives  abroad  have  mad»|  their 
share  of  mistakes  and  many  of  them^|have 
been  caught  and  expeUed.  In  Septembeii  1971 
the  British  government  publicly  eqwU^I  105 
KOB  and  OBU  officers,  but  only  after  mSsoov 


"contemptuously     Ignored" 
quiet  request  to  desist  from  a  camps 
"suborn  politicians,  scientists,  busine 
and  civil  servants."  "Between  1970 
1973,  ao  nations  found  it  necessary  to  L 
a  total  of  104  Soviet  officials  because  of  ^helr 
lUegal,  clandestine  actions."  A  list  ot  iome 
1,400  "Soviet  Citizens  Engaged  in  i 
Operations"  U  carried  in  the  book's  app 
It  Includes  only  ruuxies  "postlvcly  idei 
by  two  or  more  responsible  sources.' 

In  earUer  years,  the  Soviet  Union  fol| 
a  policy  of  supporting  only  those 
groups  abroad  which  Its  agents  control! 
thought  they  controlled.  Today  th* 
trains  and  materially  supports  many  %aot* 
terrorist  organizations,  including  some  oper- 
ating against  black  and   white  reglmic  la 


Africa,  several  in  Latin  America,  the  Quebec 
Liberation  Front  in  Canada,  Palestine  groups, 
and  terrorists  in  Northern  Ireland. 

Many  terrorUt  leaders  are  trained  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  assistance  to  these  groups 
Is  frequently  assigned  to  the  clandestine 
services  of  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  East  Ger- 
many, Poland,  and  Hungary.  At  the  KOB's 
behest,  the  Cubans  have  trained  both  Pales- 
tinian and  Irish  terrorists.  KOB  operatives 
are  also  active  in  encouraging,  supporting, 
and  organizing  "peace  demonstrations,"  riots, 
and  other  disturbances  to  discredit  regimes 
whose  character  or  policies  Moscow  cpposses. 

One  of  the  lesser  known  KGB  activities  Is 
the  "disinformation"  program  designed  to 
discredit  Individuals,  institutions,  and  gov- 
emments by  disseminating  forgeries,  literary 
hoaxes,  and  false  information  and  by  com- 
mitting acts  such  as  murder  for  psycholog- 
ical political  effects.  The  operations  of  a 
master  disinformation  specialist,  known  as 
Victor  Louis,  make  interesting  reading. 
"Twice  Louis  has  been  received  at  the  White 
House;  by  Vice  President  Humphrey  on 
Oct.  17,  1066.  and  by  Presidential  Adviser 
Henry  A.  Kissinger  on  Nov.  13,  1971." 

The  book  is  filled  with  demonstrably  true 
stories  that  will  fascinate  the  spy  enthusiast. 
But  precisely  because  It  is  Interesting  and 
well  written,  some  people  nuiy  be  tempted  to 
dismiss  KGB  as  a  romanticized  thriller.  That 
would  be  a  mistake.  John  B&rron  baa  pro- 
duced a  harmonious  blend  of  Journalism  and 
scholarahlp  to  the  credit  of  both  professions. 

This  a  serious  book  on  a  serious  subject 
and  it  Is  abundantly  documented.  For  four 
years  it  has  been  painstakingly  researched. 
Most  of  the  facts  came  from  former  KOB 
agents,  but  in  virtually  all  Instances  in- 
formation was  corroborated  by  Independent 
sources  cited  in  the  chapter  notes.  "We  be- 
lieve we  have  Interviewed  or  had  access  to 
reports  from  all  postwar  KGB  defectors  ex- 
cept two,"  says  the  author.  Western  intelli- 
gence services  were  consulted  to  verify  data. 

Barron  had  substantial  research  support 
from  the  Reader's  Digest,  of  which  he  Is  a 
senior  editor,  Including  the  monitoring  of 
publications  In  13  languages  by  various 
Digett  offices  abroad.  The  331  pages  of  text 
and  131  pages  of  appended  material  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  lit^wture  on  the 
Soviet  Union.  From  beginning  to  end,  the 
book  rings  true. 

Coming  at  this  time  of  Intensified  KOB 
efforts  to  suppress  dissent,  the  book  makes 
a  singular  contribution  to  understanding 
the  limits  of  cooperation  between  the  two 
superpowers.  It  lends  valuable  perspective 
to  what  appears  to  be  current  contradictions 
in  the  Soviet  system. 

The  root  problem  Is  not  the  KOB,  but  the 
totalitarian  character  of  the  Soviet  regime. 
And  the  evil  in  totalitarianism  Is  Its  arro- 
gance, its  insistence  that  the  party  has  the 
whole  truth  In  aU  q>heres  of  man's  existence, 
the  answer  to  all  problems.  Unlike  Western 
political  leaders,  the  men  in  the  Kremlin 
are  not  constrained  by  a  transcendent  ethic, 
a  code  beyond  the  party  and  IndepencSect  of 
it.  The  part  Is  not  only  the  state,  but  Ood. 
Soviet  leaders  Invoke  terms  like  "the  rule 
of  law"  and  "human  rights,"  but  they  tend 
to  be  code  words  used  to  manipulate  the 
masses  and  confuse  adherents  to  Western 
values. 

It  Is  this  splrltiial  arrogance  that  crushes 
the  human  spirit  and  aspirations  of  the  peo- 
ple who  live  in  a  totalitarian  state.  This  la 
why  the  KOB  seeks  to  create  spiritual  iso- 
lation among  Soviet  citizens  by  making  every 
person  afraid  of  his  neighbor  or  member 
of  his  famUy.  This  Is  why  Pavllk  Moroeov,  a 
14-year-old  boy  who  denounced  his  father 
tn  1933  for  giving  refuge  to  fieelng  peas- 
ants, was  made  a  Hero  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  father  wa^  sununarlly  shot  and  enraged 
peasants  lynched  the  boy.  In  1065  a  statue 
of   PalTlk   waa  erected   in  his  honor.  The 


house  where  he  betrayed  his  father  Is  a 
Communist  shrine,  and  today  he  is  held  up 
as  an  ideal  for  every  worthy  citizen  to  emu- 
late. 

Barron  insists  there  can  be  no  full  "detente 
until  there  Is  an  end  to  this  massive  KOB 
aggression"  against  the  Soviet  people  and 
against  persons,  institutions,  and  govern- 
ments around  the  world.  The  "deferential  si- 
lence about  KOB  oppressions  and  depreda- 
tions," he  says,  must  be  shattered.  Qovern- 
ments.  he  adds,  should  refuse  to  accept 
known  KOB  agents  in  the  guise  of  diplomats 
and  should  "summarily  expel  the  legions  of 
KOB  officers  entrenched  in  foreign  capitals." 

Barron  acknowledges  that  some  of  the  bru- 
tality of  the  Stalin  era  has  passed.  In  those 
days  Solzhenltsyn  would  not  simply  have 
been  stripped  of  his  citizenship  and  expelled. 
He  would  have  been  shot.  But  the  basic  moral 
(or  immoral)  foundation  of  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem has  not  changed.  The  spiritual  preten- 
tion and  political  arrogance  are  still  there. 
If  tbls  recognition  means  that  antl-com- 
munlsm  Is  becoming  respectable  again,  all 
to  the  good. 

Nevertheless,  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  super- 
power and  the  United  States  should  con- 
tinue to  Induce  it  to  adopt  those  disciplines 
that  will  make  nuclear  war  less  likely  with- 
out making  nuclear  blackmail  more  attrac- 
Uve. 

It  Is  precisely  because  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  a  tyranny  that  we  Americans  should  seek 
intellectual  and  cultural  dialogue  with 
Soviet  citizens.  "Our  society,"  says  Barron, 
"can  survive  the  clandestine  activities  of  the 
KOB,  but  their  society  cannot  ultimately 
withstand  the  free  flow  of  ideas." 

If  thx  KOB  Wnu  To  Vunsm 
Were  the  KOB  to  vanish,  with  It  would 
evaporate  the  basic  means  of  regulating  So- 
viet thought,  speech,  and  behavior;  of  con- 
trolling the  arts,  science,  religion,  education, 
the  prees,  police,  and  military.  Gone  too 
woiild  be  the  most  effective  means  of  sup- 
pressing ethnic  minorities  of  preventing  the 
flight  of  Soviet  citizens  of  keeping  watch  on 
individuals,  of  compelling  the  whole  popu- 
lace to  subserve  the  interests  of  the  Soviet 
rulers.  The  staffs  of  Soviet  embassies  all  over 
the  world  would  shrink  drastically;  in  some 
capitals  scarcely  any  Soviet  representatives 
would  remain.  The  Soviet  Union  would  lose 
moat  of  Its  capacity  to  commit  espionage 
abroad — to  subvert  public  officials;  to  plot 
sabotage  and  aaaaaslnatlons;  to  foment 
strikes,  demonstrations,  and  riots;  to  nur- 
ture terrorism  and  guerrilla  warfare;  to 
clandestinely  pollute  public  discovurse  with 
misinformation  and  calumny.  It  would  be 
largely  unable  to  seek  surreptitiously  whtX 
It  has  been  unable  to  attain  overtly. 

Indeed,  dismantlement  of  the  KOB  would 
remove  the  very  foundation  of  Soviet  So- 
ciety, a  foundation  laid  by  Lenin  mere  than 
half  a  century  ago.  "The  scientific  concept  of 
dictatorship,"  Lenin  declared  in  1030,  "means 
neither  more  nor  leas  than  unlimited  power 
resting  directly  on  force,  not  limited  by  any- 
thing, nor  restrained  by  any  laws  or  any 
absolute  rules.  Nothing  else  but  that."  Today 
the  KOB  primarily  constitutes  the  force 
Lenin  envisioned:  the  principal  force  by 
which  Communist  Party  chieftains  sustain 
their  dictatorship  over  the  Soviet  people  and 
try  to  project  It  into  other  societies.  Hence, 
every  person  affected  by  the  actions  of  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  affected  by  the  KOB. — John 
Barron,  KOB,  Pages  1  and  3. 


THE   GREAT   SOCIETy  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  In  recent 
years  it  has  become  fashionable  among 
many  liberal  and  conservative  commen- 
tators and  politicians  to  enumerate  the 
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failures  of  the  Great  Society  programs 
that  were  designed  to  improve  the  life 
of  citizens  who  live  in  the  poorer  areas 
of  our  country.  The  new  mythology  holds 
that  because  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  of  Federal  dollars  in  poverty  pro- 
grams has  failed  to  eradicate  poverty 
and  discrimination.  Federal  poverty 
programs  should  be  eradicated- 

As  a  U.S.  Senator,  a  Democrat,  an  ad- 
mirer and  friend  of  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  I  voted  for  the  Great  So- 
ciety programs  that  are  now  being  ques- 
tioned. I  am  proud  of  my  support  for 
those  programs.  When  they  were  de- 
signed, legislated,  and  enacted,  no  sup- 
porter assumed  that  they  would  eradi- 
cate poverty  overnight  or  that  money 
alone  would  solve  the  problems  of  the 
poor.  They  were  designed  to  alleviate  the 
burden  of  poverty,  to  provide  financial 
assistance  through  Federal  programs 
which  would  bring  people  together  In 
cooperative  efforts  to  make  life  better 
for  the  disadvantaged  and  to  examine 
if  and  how  poverty  might  be  ended  in 
America. 

The  Vietnam  war  drained  the  Treas- 
ury of  funds  that  would  have  otherwise 
gone  Into  these  programs.  Then  the 
Nixon  administration  undertook  to 
emasculate  the  Federal  role  in  this  area. 
Despite  these  obstacles,  millions  of  poor 
Americans  have  benefited  imder  the 
Great  Society  programs  and  many  in- 
novative programs  have  been  generated 
which  can  serve  as  models  for  future  co- 
operative efforts  in  improving  the  life 
of  the  poor. 

One  such  program  Is  described  in  the 
February  issue  of  the  FBI  Law  Enforce- 
ment Bulletin.  Sgt.  Harry  J.  Chinn.  of 
the  police  department  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Honolulu,  writes  of  the  success- 
ful law  and  justice  awareness  program 
that,  as  part  of  the  Model  Cities  program, 
has  greatly  improved  police-community 
relations  and  has  been  instrumental  in 
lowering  juvenile  arrest  rates  in  the 
neighborhoods  where  the  program 
operates. 

This  kind  of  successful  program  was 
an  Integral  part  of  the  concepts  em- 
bodied In  the  Great  Society.  The  Hon- 
olulu Police  Department  £uid  the  other 
cooperating  agencies  deserve  congratu- 
lations for  their  foresight  and  dedica- 
tion in  designing  this  program  and  mak- 
ing It  work.  And  Sergeant  Chinn  deserves 
thanks  for  writing  a  story  that  provides 
an  example  for  other  communities  who 
wish  to  improve  police-citizen  relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Law  and  Jusncx  Awarxncss  Psocsam 

(By  Sgt.  Harry  J.  Chinn,  police  department, 

Honolulu,  HawaU) 

Hawaii,  the  paradise  of  the  Pacific  and  long 
considered  the  ntopia  of  racial  equality  and 
harmony,  suffers  its  share  of  crime  and  vio- 
lence. Its  capital  city  of  Honolulu  Is  con- 
stantly growing  as  new  people  arrive  every 
day.  Like  other  cities  faced  with  rapid  growth, 
we  have  increased  problems  of  Insufficient 
housing,  unemployment,  welfare,  and  racial 
disharmony.  "Hie  manifestation  of  these  ao- 
dologlcal  factors  In  crime  and  socially  aber- 


rant behavior  ultimately  has  an  Influence  on 
youth. 

The  Honolulu  Police  Department  has  rec- 
ogniized  that  youth  are  in  turmoil  about  val- 
ues and  lifestyles,  and  since  they  reject  many 
authorities,  they  may  reject  or  resent  even 
more  the  authority  represented  by  those  who 
enforce  the  law.  The  growing  Influence  of 
youth  permeates  every  aspect  of  our  cultiu-e. 
The  impact  of  youth  on  fashion,  entertain- 
ment, political  processes,  and  morals  is  in- 
escapable. The  course  of  action  is  quite  ap- 
parent. Youth  must  be  made  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  the  law  and  its  total  effect  upon 
their  environment.  They  need  to  be  exposed 
to  the  truths  and  fallacies,  not  only  of  the 
police  and  the  law,  but  of  social  and  ethnic 
relations  as  well. 

The  Police  Community  Relations  Division 
and  the  Model  Cities  Law  and  Justice  Citizen 
Task  Force  agreed  that  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  formal  education  In  law  and  justice  was 
needed  to  meet  this  challenge.  As  a  result, 
the  law  and  Justice  awareness  program  was 
Implemented.  In  September  of  1972,  the  law 
and  justice  awareness  program,  along  with 
the  coUege  opportunities  program,  was  rec- 
ognized natlonaUy  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
Model  Cities  projects  by  the  National  Model 
Cities  Directors  Association. 

The  inception  of  the  Model  Cities  police- 
community  relations  program  in  1969  in- 
cluded two  components:  (1)  the  neighbor- 
hood safety  community  service  aide  program, 
and  (2)  the  law  and  Justice  awareness  pro- 
gram. These  projects  were  established  as  an 
attempt  to  Improve  police-community  rela- 
tions and  to  reduce  and  prevent  deviant  or 
delinquent  Juvenile  behavior.  The  neighbor- 
hood safety  aide  component  was  terminated 
In  1972  for  several  reasons;  however,  some  of 
the  experiences  and  ideas  generated  by  the 
project  were  later  utilized  in  developing  an 
expanded  community  relations  program. 

THE   PBOCRAIC 

The  law  and  justice  awareness  program  was 
Implemented  through  the  public  school  sys- 
tem in  the  Model  Neighborhood  Areas.  The 
school,  as  a  c\iltural  liaison  between  oiu: 
society  and  our  youth.  Is  the  best  equipped 
resource  to  impress  upon  our  youth,  and  the 
general  public  as  well,  the  necessity  for  a 
lawful  society.  The  program  curriculum  Is 
designed  to  provide  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  formal  instruction  for  the  three 
educational  levels — elementary,  intermedi- 
ate, and  high  school. 

Some  objectives  of  the  program  are : 

To  develop  an  understanding  of  society 
based  upon  Justice,  the  process  by  which  laws 
are  established,  and  why  laws  are  necessary. 

To  develop  a  positive  attitude  toward  up- 
holding law  and  to  strengthen  the  relation- 
ship between  law  enforcement  and  the  com- 
munity. 

To  provide  students  an  opportunity  to  ask 
questions  and  express  their  views  in  a  relaxed 
setting  which  promotes  police-youth  inter- 
action. 

Although  the  objectives  parallel  those  of 
other  school  programs,  the  officer-instructor's 
approach  and  expectations  of  students  differ 
considerably.  The  emphasis  ts  primarily  on 
creating  the  kind  of  atmospehre  necessary 
to  establish  a  genuine  relationship  between 
the  officer-Instructor  and  the  student,  rather 
than  upon  the  academic  phase  of  the  lessons. 
The  officer-instructor  visits  parents  of  all 
participating  students  to  encourage  and 
faclUtate  this  relationship  ftirther. 

In  addition,  followup  coiinseimg  is  extend- 
ed to  students  with  problems  that  could 
not  be  corrected  cither  by  the  regular  school 
guidance  system  or  by  parental  dtrecttOB. 
Once  established,  this  rapport  provides  the 
avenues  for  the  student  to  reach  a  levti  of 
awareness  where  be  eaa  appreciate  the 
human  aspect  of  the  law  and  thoae  who  en- 
force It.  Tlie  basic  method  Involvea  discus- 


sions and  dramatizations  by  the  students  of 
real-life  situations  involving  citizens  and  law 
enforcement  officials  to  sensitize  them  to  the 
problems  inherent  in  these  situations.  Stu- 
dents thus  come  to  their  own  conclusions 
as  to  the  rtde  of  the  law  in  society. 

The  duration  of  the  course  is  approxi- 
mately 40  hours,  and  the  highlights  of  the 
curriculum  are  as  follows: 

Introduction  to  the  Junctions  of  law  en- 
forcement.  Youth  discussion  of  their  own 
losses  due  to  theft,  and  discussion  regarding 
catTses  and  prevention  of  theft. 

Personal  reponsibility.  Problems  of  an  In- 
dividual's reputation  as  affected  by  friends' 
deviant  activities;  dangers  of  envlrotunent 
and  character  weakness  which  lead  to  nega- 
tive labeling   and  trouble  with   the  law. 

Regulatory  agencies  and  the  laic.  Discus- 
sion of  offenses  resulting  from  unethical 
business  and  professional  practices,  as  weU  as 
violations  of  municipal  codes,  such  as  sani- 
tation regulations. 

Meaningful  community  involvement.  Dis- 
cussion, with  case  histories  and  personal  ex- 
periences of  students,  of  apathy  and  unwill- 
ingness to  become  socially  involved;  discus- 
sion of  heroes  who  did  become  involved; 
volunteer  and  charity  programs. 

Understanding  the  role  of  the  police  officer. 
The  police  officers'  approach  to  groups,  gangs, 
and  Individuals;  dangers  and  other  factors 
which  affect  the  police  officers'  behavlOT: 
dramatizations. 

The  lawmaking  process.  Anarchism:  how 
laws  are  established  in  other  societies  and 
how  they  differ  from  our  own. 

Understanding  the  administration  of  fui- 
tice  process.  Mock  courtroom  situations  with 
discussion  of  decisions:  open  discussions  for 
creating  new  ideas  and  approaches  to  solve 
problems  which  face  the  community  and  the 
school;  how  we  can  help  family  and  friends 
to  understand  the  functions  of  law  and  order. 

The  learning  process  Is  further  rein- 
forced with  field  experiences  to  coincide  with 
relevant  lectures  and  discussions.  Field  ex- 
periences include  tours  of  the  district,  fam- 
Uy. and  circuit  courts;  the  State  caplto!;  and 
even  the  military  complex  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
The  trip  to  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  VS.S. 
Arizona  Memorial  there  Is  scbediiled  to  focus 
upon  the  concept  of  "meaningful  Involve- 
ment and  resjKinslbUity."  This  visit  has  the 
effect  of  dramatizing  the  point  that  mainte- 
zkance  of  our  free  society  has  tn  the  past  re- 
quired, and  will  in  the  future  require,  de- 
termined effort  and  sacrifice. 

SPECIAL   TECHNIQTTES 

S];>ecial  classroom  techniques  are  designed 
to  increase  program  effectiveness.  It  is  clear 
that  words  alone  cannot  make  an  individual 
aware  of  the  problems  of  the  police  officer. 
To  create  a  realistic  approach  to  the  prob- 
lenx  through  education,  drama  is  utilized  in 
the  curriculum.  The  class  is  divided  Into 
three  groups,  and  each  group  is  given  an  as- 
slgiunent  to  dramatize  a  realistic  conflict 
aituation.  For  example,  one  group  is  In- 
structed to  act  out  a  noisy  party  affair, 
another  to  portray  a  coUege  student  protest 
demoustration,  and  the  third  stiU  another 
situation.  The  students  are  instructed  that, 
during  this  performance,  they  wiU  be  con- 
fronted by  the  officer-teacher  as  if  he  were 
a  patrolman  on  the  t>eat.  They  in  turn  wiU 
react  to  the  officer  as  they  have  seen  adults 
reacting  In  similar  situations. 

During  the  presentation,  emotions  some- 
times surface  and  occasionally  get  out  of 
baud.  Hostility  toward  the  officer  Is  un- 
masked. In  sue^  Instances,  one  of  the  re- 
maining classmates  is  asked  to  play  the  role 
of  the  poUce  officer.  The  students  talce  It 
from  there. 

This  kmd  of  oonfroDtatiwi  through  role 
playing  often  exposes  prejudices  and  mis- 
conceptions to  more  meaningful  ezamina- 
tloa.  In  one  critique  after  a  dramatization. 
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a  student  who  was  known  for  his  reaeltment 
toward  tb«  police  was  asked  how  e  felt 
about  the  reenacted  episode.  He  an  wered, 
"Now  I  know  why  the  policeman  bad  to  use 
force  to  carry  out  bis  duties."  These  s  salons 
have  truly  made  It  possible  for  the  jt  ith  to 
empathize  with  the  police  officer  ai  1  un- 
derstand his  problems.  The  studen  i  also 
enjoy  this  method  of  learning  by  ex  lorlng 
In  simulated  incidents  the  problems  oi  Uvlng 
and  relating  to  people. 

As  a  spinoff  of  this  classroom  actlvll  ',  stu- 
dents at  one  high  school  have  devel  ped  a 
musical  drama  "Who's  Oullty?"  Th  play 
portrays  the  problems  of  law  and  Justi  «  and 
also  provides  an  opportunity  for  tb  i  stu- 
dents to  put  their  natural  singing  and  danc- 
ing talents  to  positive,  creative  UM  This 
drama  has  been  performed  widely  th  ough- 
out  the  State  of  Hawaii  and  also  w^  per- 
formed in  Chicago,  Bl.,  at  the  n|tiona] 
Model  Cities  conference.  The  play  hak  been 
fllnted  by  the  State  department  of  edv]  :atton 
and  will  be  used  as  part  of  the  departi  aent's 
government  curriculum.  1 

The  experience  has  had  noticeable  \  npact 
upon  the  100  or  so  young  people  whi  have 
participated  In  the  musical  drama.  'Previ- 
ously, many  were  unable  to  catnmi||klcate 
well  with  other  people,  and  others  wer*  con- 
sidered to  be  behavior  problems.  The  clmnges 
In  their  ability  to  relate  to  others,  theft-  im- 
proved  self-confidence,  and  their  mor«po8l- 
tlve  outlook,  particularly  of  the  futureJ  have 
been  amazing.  - 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  class,  thi 
dents  are  given  the  opportunity  to  evi 
the  program  In  an  anonymous  manne: 
question  "What  do  you  feel  are  the  m( 
portant  Ideas  gained  in  the  course?"  is 
One  student  answered,  "To  try  to  get 
with  other  people,  and  policemen,  an< 
to  get  a  better  understanding  of  what's 
on  In  this  world.  Today  there  are  m 
many  people  who  have  learned  abou 
And  I  hope  they  could  have  this  oo' 
every  school  ...  so  that  the  youngei 
dents,  and  the  older  students  would  x^der- 
stand  and  wouldn't  get  into  trouble  i|^  the 
future." 

Several  events  have  occurred  wblchf 
demonstrated  the  worth  of  this  pi 
One  Involved  a  former  law  and  }i 
awareness  student,  then  a  9th 
NanakuU  High  School,  who  was  Inst 
in  the  apprehension  of  two  "drug  pusheA"  on 
the  school  campus.  The  student  commuted, 
"I  learned  from  the  law  and  Justice  awarmess 
class  to  get  involved  and  help  keep  ourlom- 
munlty  free  of  drugs."  f 

A  total  of  4,331  young  people  fronl  the 
Model  Neighborhood  Areas  have  partlcl  ated 
in  the  program.  The  most  encoiiraglng  ndl- 
catlon  of  the  program's  success  is  the  m  rked 
decline  in  the  JuvenUe  arrest  rates  in  th  i  two 
neighborhoods  where  the  program  ope  ates. 
Comparing  neighborhood  statuttcs  for  Iscal 
year  1971-73  with  those  for  1968-70,  i  hlch 
indicate  the  number  of  arrests  per  hu  died 
populaUon  In  ages  6-17,  Walanae-Nai  ikull 
has  dropped  from  second  to  fifth  place  i  i  the 
rate  of  juvenile  crime  for  nelgbborhoo  s  on 
the  Island.  Kalihi-Palama,  which  was  Igh- 
est  in  the  island's  rate  of  crime  in  I9fl9, 
showed  a  decline  in  juvenile  arrest  ol  31.1 
percent.  It  u  believed  that  this  progras  has 
been  a  major  factor  in  the  decline.  O  the 
students  completing  the  course  who  hAt  pre- 
vious arrest  records  before  enrolling  li  the 
law  and  justice  awareness  class,  only  5  j  per- 
cent have  been  arrested  again. 

Uke  most  new  ideas,  the  program  en(  )un- 
tered  stiff  resistance  at  the  outset.  S  hool 
officials  and  teachers  tended  to  be  b  ghly 
skeptical  about  changes  In  the  normal  aca- 
demic curriculum.  Resistance  to  the  pro  ram 
was  strong.  Insinuations  were  even  mad«  l;hat 
the  program  was  a  form  of  propaganda  r  ther 
than  education.  Some  community  mei  bers 
questioned  police  motives.  However,  wit:  the 
aid  of  key  individuals  in  the  community  and 


the  eventual  success  of  the  program,  we  have 
been  able  to  overcome  most  negative  atti- 
tudes. Overall,  there  has  been  a  positive  com- 
munity response  to  the  program.  Many  other 
school  districts  within  the  State  of  Hawaii 
have  requested  it  for  their  schools. 

EXPANSION     OP     PaOOAK 

The  Honolulu  Police  Department,  in  Sep- 
tember of  1971.  expanded  the  law  and  Justice 
awareness  program  to  schools,  serving  ap- 
proximately 700  students  annually,  outside  of 
the  Model  Neighborhood  Areas.  A  imiqve 
phase  of  the  expansion  was  the  f<H'matlon  of 
classes  for  youngsters,  both  boys  and  girls, 
from  the  Hawaii  Youth  Correctional  Paclllty. 
The  results  of  these  special  classes  have  been 
gratifying  in  initiating  constructive  attltudl- 
nal  changes  among  these  young  people. 

Patrol  beat  officers  with  community  rela- 
tions training  are  now  providing  Instruction 
in  law  and  justice  awareness  classes  for 
students. 

Also  a  part  of  the  expanded  program  is 
confilct  Intervention,  which  developed  out  of 
the  experiences  of  the  law  and  justice  aware- 
ness program.  Through  a  series  of  Incidents 
and  confrontations,  the  community  relations 
specialists  developed  a  dialogue  with  young 
gang  leaders  in  the  Watanae  neighborhood 
concerning  the  future  of  youth  In  the  com- 
munity. As  a  result  of  these  discussions, 
pushing  of  drugs  in  the  schools,  auto  theft, 
and  vandalism  in  the  neighborhood  were 
greatly  decreased.  Through  increased  aware- 
ness of  their  surroundings,  positive  Involve- 
ment in  community  activities  developed 
among  many  youth  gang  members. 

Ongoing  training  sessions  with  community 
relations  officer  specialists  are  conducted 
during  the  3-month  rotation  of  beat  officers 
into  the  community  relations  program.  In 
addition  to  utilization  of  community  rela- 
tions programs,  they  are  also  assigned  for 
purposes  of  orientation  to  other  agencies  and 
Juvenile  and  adult  probation  counseling  pro- 
grams. 

The  officers  who  have  so  far  participated  In 
the  program  have  responded  positively.  One 
of  the  officers  who,  prior  to  Involvement  In 
the  program,  had  shown  no  Interest  in  the 
community  or  youth  problems,  wrote  this  let- 
ter to  the  parents  of  youngsters  Involved  in 
the  law  and  justice  summer  youth  program: 
"Since  our  summer  youth  program  is  com- 
ing to  an  end,  I  just  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  say  that  it  has  been  a  pleastire 
and  a  great  experience  for  me  to  work  with 
your  son  (daughter) . 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  program,  the  kids 
were  a  little  reluctant  to  openly  express 
themselves.  In  time,  however,  we  all  got  to 
know  one  another  and  the  kids  learned  from 
the  experience  as  well  as  me  learning  from 
them. 

"I  hope  all  that  we  have  shared  together 
will  remain  with  us  through  the  years.  Soon, 
everyone  will  be  going  their  separate  ways, 
and  I  will  be  returning  to  my  regular  duty 
as  patrol  officer,  but  I'm  sure  we  wont  forget 
each  other.  If  there  Is  anything  I  can  do 
for  your  son  (daughter)  at  any  time,  please 
feel  free  to  call  on  me." 

Creation  of  this  change  in  atttlude  in  the 
patrol  beat  officer  is,  in  itself,  a  major  pro- 
gram achievement. 

The  significant  aspect  of  this  concept  is 
the  unique  training  interaction  process  of 
rotating  beat  personnel  at  the  district  level. 
This  Interaction  creates  an  awareness  In  the 
individual  officer  of  community  relations  ob- 
jectives. More  Important,  this  program  pro- 
vides a  practical  setting  for  the  police  and 
community  to  explore  and  discuss  mutual 
needs  and  goals. 

The  law  and  Justice  awareness  program 
shows  great  promise;  however,  much  work 
still  is  required  to  make  it  a  permanent  part 
of  police  operations.  Perhaps,  It  will  open 
the  way  for  a  more  enlightened  era  of  police- 
community  relations. 


C?OMMERCIAL  AIR  SERVICE  BE- 
TWEEN JOHNSTOWN,  PA.,  AND 
THE  SXJRROUNDINa  AREA 

Mr.  HUGH  SCXJTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  delighted  to  report  that  commercial 
air  service  has  been  restored  to  serve  the 
residents  and  businesses  of  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  and  the  surrounding  area.  Effective 
today,  Allegheny  Airlines  has  scheduled 
two  flights  daily  with  Convalr  aircraft. 
These  planes  replace  those  chartered  by 
Air  East  whose  certificate  was  revoked  by 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
following  a  tragic  multifatal  accident. 

Allegheny  Airlines,  the  FAA,  and  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  should  be  com- 
mended for  combined  quick  action  In  re- 
storing this  most  important  air  service  to 
Johnstown.  In  addition  to  Johnstown,  I 
have  learned,  Intermediate  connecting 
flights  also  have  been  scheduled  for  the 
Altoona  Airport,  which  further  enhances 
the  service  for  residents  of  Pennsylvania. 


CONGRESS    POWER    TO     ENHANCE 
THE  CIVIL  WAR  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
J.  Terry  E^merson  who  serves  as  my  legal 
counsel,  has  done  probably  more  exten- 
sive work  in  the  field  of  war  powers  than 
any  person  in  Washington.  Many  of  his 
articles  have  appeared  in  prominent  law 
journals  across  the  country,  his  latest 
being  published  in  the  Notre  Dame  Law- 
yer entitled  "Congress  Power  To  En- 
hance the  Civil  War  Amendments."  It  Is 
excellent,  which  is  typical  of  the  work 
this  young  man  has  done  in  this  field,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

CONGKESS    Powm    To    Enhancx    thx    Civn. 
Was  Amxndmknts* 

(By  J.  Terry  Emerson  ••) 

INTRODUCnON 

Seven  years  ago  the  Supreme  Court  began 
a  fundamental  reexamination  of  the  power 
of  Congress  to  expand  upon  the  past  inter- 
pretations of  the  Court  defining  what  q;>eciflc 
situations  are  covered  by  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  amendments  and 
what  remedies  Congress  can  use  to  enforce 
those  amendments.  This  development  has 
been  accompanied  by  the  related  and  grow- 
ing trend  of  the  Supreme  Coiirt  to  test  the 
statutes  and  practices  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments according  to  a  much  stricter  stand- 
ard of  constitutionality  generally  known  as 
the  "compelling  state  Interest"  test. 

Could  the  meteoric  rise  of  the  latter  doc- 
trine in  the  extensive  field  of  equal  protec- 
tion and  due  process  cases,  combined  with  an 
expanded  view  of  congressional  power  under 
the  enforcement  clauses  of  the  above  three 
Civil  War  amendments,  engulf  the  very  ca- 
pacity of  the  states  to  govern  themselves? 
It  is  the  piupoee  of  this  article  to  test  this 
fear  against  the  actual  trend  of  Judicial  and 
statutory  developments  and  to  suggest  some 
guidelines  by  which  the  basic  guarantees  of 
the  ClvU  War  amendments  can  be  effectively 
secured  without  danger  of  nullifying  the 
separate  p<riitical  character  of  the  states. 
I.  coNoaasa  acts,  thx  coot  bxacts 
A.  Prologue:  gx  parte  Virginia 
Though  It  was  decided  almost  a  century 
ago.  the  Supreme  Court  decision  which  enun- 
ciates the  basic  standard  of  judicial  scrutiny 
called  for  in  a  modem  case  involving  the  en- 
Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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forcement  powers  of  Congress  under  the  Civil 
War  amendments  is  Ex  parte  Virginia.^  This 
landmark  case,  decided  almost  contempora- 
neovisly  with  the  adoption  of  these  amend- 
ment8,=  treats  the  specific  question  of  whether 
an  early  congressional  clvU  rights  statute 
protecting  the  right  of  Negroes  to  serve  as 
grand  or  petit  jurors  was  warranted  as  appro- 
priate legislation  by  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  amendments."  The  Court  held 
that  the  statute  was  indeed  an  appropriate 
exercise  of  Congress'  enforcement  power,  say- 
ing that  the  Civil  War  amendments,  "[w]ere 
Intended  to  be,  what  they  reaUy  are,  limita- 
tions on  the  power  of  the  states  and  enlarge- 
ments of  the  power  of  Congress." «  Redefining 
for  purposes  of  the  case  the  classic  formula- 
tion by  Chief  Justice  MarshaU  of  the  pov.  ers 
of  Congress,  as  expressed  in  the  neces'sary 
and  proper  clause  of  article  I,  §  8,=  the  Court 
described  the  reach  of  congressional  power  to 
enforce  the  Civil  War  amendments  La  broad 
terms: 

"Whatever  legislation  is  appropriate,  that 
is  adapted  to  carry  out  the  objects  the 
amendments  have  in  view,  whatever  tends  to 
enforce  submission  to  the  prohibitions  they 
contain,  and  to  secure  to  all  persons  the  en- 
joyment of  perfect  equality  of  civU  rights 
and  the  eqvial  protection  of  the  laws  against 
State  denial  or  Invasion,  If  not  prohibited,  is 
brought  within  the  domain  of  congressional 
power."  • 

Either  explicitly  or  Implicitly,  this  analysU 
would  prevaU  time  and  again  throughout  the 
Court's  determination  of  a  significant  line 
of  later  cases  Initiated  by  the  determined  at- 
tack on  racial  discrimination  which  Con- 
gress launched  in  the  1960's. 

B.  Enforcing  the  Fifteenth  Amendment 

One  branch  of  the  rule  of  Ex  parte  Virginia 
flows  through  a  group  of  cases  decided  over 
the  past  decade  which  sustained  an  increas- 
ing breadth  of  federal  legislation  designed  to 
deal  with  the  fifteenth  amendment's  ban  on 
discrimination  In  voting  on  grounds  of  race 
or  color.  The  first  pair  of  these  cases '  upheld 
a  fledgling  start  in  this  field  by  Congress, 
which  in  a  provision  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1967  •  had  authorized  the  United  States  to 
obtain  injunctions  in  the  federal  district 
courts  against  the  continuation  of  dis- 
criminatory registration  practices  by  state 
and  local  officials.  Then,  In  Handh  v.  Larche  • 
the  Court  sustained  the  power  of  Congress  In 
the  same  1957  Act  to  create  a  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  to  investigate  alleged  Negro  vot- 
ing deprivations.'" 

In  Alabama  v.  United  States,^  the  Court 
sustained  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  a 
totally  new  lyjproach  to  its  attack  on  racial 
discrimination  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1960.^'  The  uniqueness  of  this  law  lay  in  its 
grant  of  authority  to  the  United  States  At- 
torney General  to  apply  for  an  order  In  a 
federal  district  court  praying  that  the  court 
should  Interpose  Itself  in  the  state  voter 
qualification  process  by  affirmatively  order- 
ing registration  of  Negro  voters.''  Three  years 
later,  in  United  States  v.  Mississippi,^*  the 
Court  sustained  the  power  of  Congress  by  the 
same  Act  to  authorize  the  Attorney  General 
to  file  proceedings  against  a  state  for  preven- 
tive relief  In  advance  of  actual  discrimina- 
tion so  long  as  there  are  reasonable  grounds 
for  belief  that  any  official  is  about  to  engage 
in  any  act  or  practice  of  racial  discrimination 
In  voting.**  Moreover,  this  provision  allows 
the  Attorney  General  to  prevent  the  applica- 
tion of  state  laws  allegedly  used  as  devices 
to  keep  Negroes  from  voting  on  account  of 
their  race."  The  Court  held  that  these  provi- 
sions were  passed  by  Congress  under  its  au- 
thority to  enforce  the  fifteenth  amendment's 
guarantee  "against  any  discrimination  by  a 
State,  Its  laws,  its  customs,  or  its  officials.  In 
any  way."  "  The  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1960  was 
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again  upheld  In  Lmiisiana  v.  United  Stafea," 
where  the  Attorney  General  successfully 
brought  an  action  striking  down  a  state 
"citizenship"  test  which  the  Covirt  found  had 
been  applied  as  part  of  a  scheme  to  deprive 
Negroes  of  their  voting  rights." 

The  landmark  of  recent  fifteenth  amend- 
ment cases  is  South  Carolina  v.  Katzenbach.'' 
Here  the  Court  reviewed  legislation  more  en- 
compassing than  any  Congress  had  previously 
passed  in  the  voting  field — the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965.='  Disappointed  with  the  pace  of 
btunan  rights  progress  through  individual 
court  cases  Initiated  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, Congress  laid  down  a  comprehensive 
formula  applying  new  and  broad  remedies  to 
entire  states  and  political  subdivisions.  One 
remedy  suspended  all  literacy  tests  and  simi- 
lar voting  qualifications  of  covered  states  and 
localities  for  a  period  of  five  years.-  A  second 
suspended  all  new  voting  regulations  pending 
advance  review  by  federal  authorities.^'  A 
third  assigned  federal  examiners  to  assume 
the  normally  exclusive  state  function  of  list- 
ing qualified  voters.^*  The  Court  rejected  the 
argument  that  to  allow  Congress  to  so  strike 
down  state  statutes  and  procedures  would  rob 
the  judiciary  of  its  rightful  constitutional 
role.  By  adding  section  2  of  the  fifteenth 
amendment,  the  Court  found,  "  (tjhe  Kramers 
indicated  that  Congress  was  to  be  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  Implementing  the  rights  created 
in  5  1 ."  ^  Thus,  the  Court  reaffirmed  the  con- 
clusion reached  in  Ex  parte  Virginia  that 
"  [lit  is  the  power  of  Congress  which  has  been 
enlarged."*  The  Court  reasoned,  "(ajccord- 
ingly,  in  addition  to  the  courts.  Congress  has 
full  remedial  powers  to  effectuate  the  con- 
stitutional prohibition  against  racial  dis- 
crimination In  voting."  "  The  Court  also  re- 
peated the  fundamental  ruling  first  an- 
nounced in  Ex  parte  Virginia  that  the  basic 
test  to  be  applied  In  a  case  Involving  the  en- 
forcement clause  of  the  fifteenth  amendment 
is  the  same  as  In  all  cases  concerning  the  ex- 
press powers  of  Congress  with  relation  to  the 
reserved  powers  of  the  states,  the  analysis  of 
McCulloch  V.  Maryland  tailored  for  the  par- 
ticular context  of  the  fifteenth  amendment.^ 
Finding  that  the  statutory  scheme  of  Con- 
gress conformed  to  this  criteria,  the  Court 
upheld  the  basic  constitutionality  of  the  1965 
Act  and  stistained  the  power  of  Congress  to 
fashion  specific  remedies  without  any  need 
for  prior  adjudication  of  state  voting  prac- 
tices and  legislation." 

The  applicability  of  the  1965  Act  to  a  broad 
range  of  state  election  laws,  although  not 
specified  in  the  law  itself,  was  established 
by  the  Covirt  in  Allen  v.  State  Bd.  of  Elec- 
tions »  based  on  the  mass  of  legislative  his- 
tory articulating  the  purposes  of  the  Act.** 
The  Court  next  sustained  application  of  the 
ban  on  literacy  tests  against  a  county  where 
there  was  no  evidence  the  test  had  been 
openly  administered  in  a  discriminatory 
manner,  but  where  it  actually  operated  to 
disenfranchise  racial  minorities  who  had 
suffered  previous  governmental  discrimina- 
tion in  educatlon.~- 

Then  in  Oregon  r.  Mitchell,"  the  Court 
unanimously  upheld  Congress'  latest  effort 
in  this  field,  section  201  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  Amendments  of  1970.*'  This  provision 
prohibits  the  use  of  any  test  or  device  re- 
sembling a  literacy  test  in  all  federal,  state 
or  local  elections  across  the  entire  United 
States,  not  Just  selectively  in  only  a  few 
states. 

Thus,  step-by-step,  Congress  had  encour- 
aged the  Court  by  increasingly  more  expan- 
sive legislation  to  adopt  Increasingly  broader 
Interpretations  of  the  acape  of  Congress' 
power  under  the  enforcement  clause  of  the 
fifteenth  amendment.  From  the  initiation 
of  civil  actions  by  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  utilization  of  court  orders  In  specific 
cases  and  localities.  Congress  has  moved  to 
the  supplanting  of  state  laws  and  procedures 
on  Its  own  and  the  substitution  of  federal 


personnel  for  state  voting  officials.  For  all 
intents  and  purposes.  Congress  has  over  the 
past  decade  effectively  caused  the  Supreme 
Court  to  expand  Its  past  interpretations  of 
the  situations  which  are  covered  by  the  fif- 
teenth amendment,  If,  in  the  doing.  Con- 
gress itself  cannot  be  said  to  have  expanded 
upon  such  judicial  Interpretations. 

II.    THE   COtTHT   CDIDES;    CONGRESS   FOLLOWS 

A.  The  Rule  of  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan 
If  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  moved  to 
a  more  expansive  view  of  congressional  en- 
forcement power  under  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment by  a  progression  of  federal  clvU  rights 
statutes,  each  broader  than  its  predcessor, 
it  is  the  Court  who  has  encouraged  Congress 
to  take  a  view  of  its  powers  under  the  four- 
teenth amendment  going  beyond  what  past 
decisions  have  reached  In  specific  factual 
situations.  Congress  was  stirred  Into  this  ac- 
tion primarily  by  reason  of  a  single  decision, 
Katzcnhach  v.  Morgan; '^  it  also  was  Infiu- 
enced  by  a  growing  line  of  other  fourteenth 
amendment  cases  which,  for  over  a  decade, 
have  been  steadUy  eroding  the  general  au- 
thority of  the  states  to  legislate  on  subjects 
historically  resting  within  their  separate 
domain. 

Morgan,  which  was  the  true  catalyst  for 
new  departures  in  congresslonai  protection 
of  civil  rights,  will  be  discussed  first.  On  the 
surface,  Morgan  treated  the  constitutional- 
ity of  section  4(e)  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965,:">  a  provision  which  prohibits  en- 
forcement of  the  New  York  State  English 
language  literacy  test  against  New  York  resi- 
dents from  Puerto  Rico.  It  might  have  been 
regarded  as  just  one  more  link  in  a  chain 
of  decisions  overturning  state  practices  with 
racially  discriminatory  overtones.  But  the 
decision  was  not  so  limited."'  The  Court  re- 
peated the  well  settled  principle  that  Con- 
gress' power  to  enforce  the  fourteenth 
amendment  can  be  measured  by  reference 
to  its  powers  vmder  the  necessary  and  proper 
clause. =«  It  then  broke  new  ground  of  Its 
own  by  holding:  "Correctly  viewed,  ;  6  is  a 
positive  grant  of  legislative  power  authoriz- 
ing Congress  to  exercise  its  discretion  In  de- 
termining whether  and  what  legislation  Is 
needed  to  secure  the  guarantees  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment."™  The  Court  appUed 
this  conclusion  to  the  facts  of  the  case  in 
an  equally  broad  manner.  In  determining 
whether  the  federal  statute  Is  "plainly 
adapted"  to  fiu-therlng  the  alms  of  the  equal 
protection  clavise,  as  required  by  the  re- 
formxUation  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall's 
analysis,  the  Court  declared  that  it  Is  for 
Congress  to  assess  and  weigh  the  various 
conflicting  considerations  involved  in  legis- 
lating.'" The  Court  speciflcally  included, 
among  the  considerations  so  reserved  for 
Congress,  an  appraisal  by  it  of  the  risk  of 
discrimination  that  arose  from  the  state 
statute  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  various 
remedies  available  by  which  Congress  might 
eliminate  this  risk."  The  Court  also  deferred 
to  the  Judgment  of  Congress  as  to  the  na- 
ture and  significance  of  the  state  interest 
that  would  be  affected  by  the  remedy  Con- 
gress selected,  stating,  "It  is  enough  that  we 
l>e  able  to  perceive  a  basis  upon  which  the 
Congress  might  resolve  the  conflict  as  It 
did."  '- 

Thus,  Morgan  verges  on  the  brink  of  hold- 
ing that  Congress  can  be  its  own  judge  of 
what  situations  are  prohibited  by  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment and  of  what  remedies  are  appropriate 
to  enforce  these  prohibitions.  In  addition, 
the  Court  bodes  close  to  saying  that  Congress 
can  second-guess  a  state  government  with 
respect  to  the  factual  determinations  which 
serve  as  the  basis  for  a  state's  law  and  can 
make  Its  own  binding  conclusions  even  as  to 
how  substantial  a  state's  interest  is  in  pass- 
ing the  law  which  Congress  would  regulate  o» 
contravene. 
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rullng  In  Morgan  Is  that  the  Court  ha4 
piled  to  the  New  Tork  Uteracy  law  a  b  gher 
standard  for  review  of  state  determlni  Jons 
than  was  traditional.*'  This  more  exa  ;tlng 
standard  has  ccune  to  be  known  as  the  '  om- 
pelUng  state  interest"  test  although  1  has 
app>eared  under  different  labels.  By  whs  ever 
name  It  Is  called.  It  Is  directly  related  t  the 
deference  which  the  Court  gives  to  cor  [res- 
Elonal  legislation  under  the  enforce  aent 
clauses  of  the  Civil  War  amendmentt  and 
thereby  to  Congress'  power  to  effective!  ex- 
pand the  Court's  Interpretations  of  hose 
amendments.  Under  this  test  Congresi  can 
override  any  state  statute  which  affect  im- 
portant rights  unless  the  state  can  de  >on- 
strate  the  statute  Is  necessary  to  prom  te  a 
compelling  governmental  Interest.**  In  son- 
trast,  under  traditional  analysis  a  stat4  leg- 
islative device  or  classlflcatlon  will  be  sus- 
tained unless  it  is  patently  "arbltrar  '  or 
"mvidk>u8"  and  bears  no  rational  rela  lon- 
shlp  to  a  legitimate  governmental  lnte#6t.** 

The  "compelling  interest"  test  appeals  to 
stem  from  two  kinds  of  cases,  one  In  vttxlch 
the  stricter  standard  is  used  because  a  Itate 
statute  affects  "fundamental  rights"  ani 
other  in  which  it  is  used  because  the  s' 
Is  based  upon  "suspect"  criteria.**  But 
Is  a  growing  effort  within  the  Cotirt 
plain  its  past  cases,  not  on  the  basis  of 
neat  categories  which  dictate  the  appro] 
standard  of  review-strict  scrutiny  or  me: 
tionallty."  *'  but  rathM'  on  the  basis  oi 
Court's  judgment  as  to  the  relative 
tance  of  the  right  affected  and  invl< 
nees  of  the  state  action.*"  Whichever  wa; 
standard  of  review  is  cast  its  appUcationi 
extend  the  possibilities  for  congressional 
truslon  on  state  Interests.  Dnder  either 
the  presumption  of  constitutionality  ^or 
mally  afforded  state  statutory  schemes  Isi  Ills- 
carded  and  the  btuden  is  shifted  to  the  4  late 
to  show  that  there  is  no  alternative  wfeich 
results  in  less  impact  upon  the  individual  in- 
terest at  stake,  be  it  a  "fundamental"  fon- 
stltutlonal  right  or  an  interest  of  conaj  Itu- 
tlonal  "importance."  ' 

The  strict  standard  of  equal  protectloi  re- 
view appears  prominently  in  the  voting  ri  ^ta 
field.  Since  1965  there  have  been  at  fewt 
seven  decisions  upsetting  state  or  local  \  lec- 
tion schemes  based  upon  exacting  Juc  dal 
scrutiny  under  the  fourteenth  amendi  eat 
of  the  state  or  local  governmental  objec  Ives 
and  methods.**  A  strict  review  is  also  11c- 
tated  for  state  statutes  providing  for  fei  sral 
congreaslonal  redistricting,  but  the  raticj  lale 
of  these  decisions  Is  founded  upon  artU  •  I, 
S  2.  of  the  Coostitution,  not  the  equal  tro- 
tectlon  clause  oi  tbe  fourteenth  am  nd- 
ment." 

One  may  have  thought  the  Court  first!  de- 
veloped a  new  formulation  of  the  equal  j  vto- 
tectlon  test  in  Regnotds  v.  Sims^  whefe  It 
disapproved  of  an  apportionment  schei 
Alabama;  "  but  thl«  reading  has  not 
accepted  by  a  majority  of  the  Court, 
stead,  the  true  forebearer  of  the  new 
ard  occurs  not  In  the  legislative  redistrl 
field,  where  the  Court  has  maintained 
chotomy  between  the  two  lines  of  co 
slonal  districting  under  article  I  and 
legislative  reapp>ortlonment8  under 
fourteenth  amendment,'*  but  rather  Inj 
area  of  the  selective  distribution  by  a  i  ate 
of  the  franchise.  Here  the  Court  has  un- 
equivocally determined  that  state  v  >ter 
qualification  laws  which  exclude  ot  er- 
wlse  qualified  citizens  from  the  franc  liae 
must  be  tested  by  the  stricter  standai  Is.** 
Similarly,  state  administrative  regiUat  ins 
which  deny  to  citizens  their  right  to  par  ^- 
pate  In  elections  on  an  equal  baals  <  1th 
other  dtioens  must  be  examined  by  *  -let 
scrutiny.^*  Exoeptloas  to  ttaeae  general  aed 
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rules  for  voting  cases  fall  Into  four  categories. 
The  stricter  "equal  protection"  standard  Is 
not  applicable  (1)  if  the  Court  finds  the 
state  statute  cannot  pass  even  the  lenient 
traditional  tests,"  (2)  where  the  state  does 
not  absolutely  disenfranchise  the  members 
of  any  definable  class,™  (3)  when  a  state 
elects  functionaries  whose  duties  are  far  re- 
moved from  what  might  be  thought  of  as 
"normal  governmental"  authority  and  whose 
actions  disproportionately  affect  the  de- 
lineated class  accorded  the  vote,^  and  (4)  in 
federal  congressional  redlstrlctlng  situations 
which  are  governed  under  the  special  stand- 
ards applicable  to  reapportionment  of  con- 
gressional seats.*" 

Perhaps  the  voting  case  In  which  the  rule 
has  been  most  fully  articulated  is  Kramer 
V.  Union  School  Diat.  •>  where  the  Court  held 
that  the  equal  protection  clause  prohibited 
New  York  from  limiting  the  vote  in  school 
district  elections  to  parents  or  guardians 
of  schoolchildren  and  property  owners  or 
lessees.  The  Court  took  pains  to  articulate 
why  It  was  setting  aside  the  normal  pre- 
sumption of  constitutionality  afforded  state 
statutes: 

"The  presumption  of  constitutionality  and 
the  approval  given  'rational'  classifications 
in  other  types  of  enactments  are  based  on 
an  assumption  that  the  institutions  of  state 
government  are  structured  so  as  to  repre- 
sent fairly  all  the  people.  However,  when 
the  challenge  to  the  statute  Is  In  effect  a 
challenge  of  this  basic  assumption,  the  as- 
sumption can  no  longer  serve  as  the  basis 
for  presuming  constitutionality."  •» 

A  more  recent  case  in  which  the  stricter 
test  appears,  but  under  a  different  label,  ia 
Bullock  v.  Carter."  Here  the  Court  openly 
discussed  at  length  when  the  stricter  stand- 
ard applies  and  when  it  does  not.  The  case 
arose  out  of  the  Texas  filing  fee  scheme 
which  prevented  some  potential  candidates 
from  seeking  the  nomination  of  their  party 
due  to  their  Inability  to  pay  the  fee.  Con- 
cluding that  the  Texas  laws  had  a  real  and 
appreciable  impact  on  the  exercise  of  the 
franchise  and  that  this  Impact  was  related 
to  the  resources  of  the  voters  supporting 
a  particxilar  candidate,  the  Court  held  "that 
the  laws  must  be  'closely  scrutinized'  and 
found  reasonably  necessary  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  legitimate  state  objectives  in 
order  to  pctss  constitutional  muster."  *•  Given 
the  exacting  standard  it  required,  the  Court 
found  the  Texas  laws  unnecessary  to  pursue 
even  the  substantial  state  Interest  in  financ- 
ing the  cost  of  Its  primaries. 

Although  the  stricter  equal  protection  test 
has  most  often  been  applied  In  the  "funda- 
mental right"  area  to  state  classifications 
which  limit  the  franchise,  the  Court  has  also 
used  the  stricter  standard  of  review  in  safe- 
guarding other  fundamental  rights  such  as 
the  right  to  travel,"  freedom  of  speech,**  and 
freedom  to  procreate."  Moreover,  it  Is  well 
settled  that  under  the  equal  protection 
clause  the  basic  presumption  of  the  consti- 
tutional validity  of  a  state  law  "disappears 
when  a  State  has  enacted  legislation  whose 
purpose  or  effect  is  to  create  classes  based 
upon  criteria  that,  In  a  constitutional  sense, 
are  Inherently  'suspect.'  "  "  Consistent  with 
the  central  purpose  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment to  eliminate  oOlclal  racial  discrimina- 
tion, the  Court  has  decided  that  a  classifi- 
cation based  upon  race  is  one  such  "suspect" 
category."*  Other  classifications  determined 
to  create  "suspect "  categories  Include  thoee 
based  upon  alienage,"  national  origin,^  llle- 
gltimacy,"  wealth,"  and  arguably,  sex." 

The  special  standard  for  testing  state  laws 
also  is  found  In  fourteenth  amendment  due 
process  cases  dating  back  at  least  to  Schneid- 
er V.  State,"  which  upheld  the  freedoms  of 
speech  and  press  "as  fundamental  personal 
rights  and  liberties."  Suhsequent  due  proc- 
esa  cases  In  which  the  Court  has  held  that 
the  state  Interest  needed  to  justify  the  In- 


fringement of  fundamental  rights  must  be 
"compelling,"  and  not  merely  rationally  re- 
lated, to  the  accomplishment  of  a  legitimate 
governmental  purpose  fall  into  at  least  six 
subject  areas:  ^*  (1)  academic  liberty  and 
political  freedom  of  the  individual,"  (2)  the 
freedom  of  association,'"  (3)  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religion.™  (4)  the  right  of  free  ex- 
pression,"" (5)  the  right  of  personal  pri- 
vacy«  and  (6)  the  right  to  vote  In  both 
federal  and  state  elections."*  The  extension 
of  the  "compelling  Interest"  test  to  these 
several  classes  of  fundamental  rights,  both 
in  the  equal  protection  and  due  process 
fields,  and  to  the  field  of  "suspect"  classi- 
fications could  foreshadow  the  supervision 
of  the  states  by  Congress  in  virtually  every 
field  where  a  state  traditionally  governs  It- 
self and  its  people.  The  question  has  been 
raised  by  members  of  the  Court  whether 
every  state  statute  might  not  affect  some 
basic  human  right  "*  or  create  classifications 
permanent  in  duration  which  are  leas  than 
perfect.*^ 

tn.  THE  COURT  APPLIES  A  BSAKK 

A.  Congressional  use  of  the  "compelling  in- 
terest" test 
Oregon  v.  Mitchell"  heralds  the  first 
strong  brake  by  the  Court  on  the  "compell- 
ing interest"  test  and  the  intrepid  slide  to- 
ward making  Congress  the  judge  of  its  own 
enforcement  powers  under  the  Civil  War 
amendments.  In  a  near  unanimous  decision, 
but  with  no  single  rationale  enjoying  a  ma- 
jcMlty,  the  Court's  judgment  upheld  Con- 
gress' power  In  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
Amendments  of  1970  •*  to  set  uniform  resi- 
dency requirements  and  absentee  balloting 
standards  in  elections  for  presidential  and 
vice  presidential  electors.  In  the  same  de- 
cision and  again  with  no  single  reasoning 
prevailing,  the  Court  held  that  Congress  can- 
not Interfere  with  the  age  set  for  voters  by 
the  states  for  state  sind  local  elections  but 
can  control  age  qualifications  in  federal  elec- 
tions alone.  The  only  reasoning  supported  by 
a  majority  of  the  Court  was  that  Congress 
has  ample  power  under  the  enforcement 
clause  of  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  literacy  tests  or  other  devices 
to  discriminate  against  voters  on  account  of 
their  race  In  all  elections,  state  and 
national. 

The  previously  discussed  literacy  test  pro- 
vision aside,  the  statutory  schemes  considered 
in  Oregon  represent  the  first  legislative  en- 
actments by  Congress  to  expresFly  utilize  the 
"compelling  Interest"  doctrine  as  a  means 
for  expanding  Congress'  power  under  the  Civil 
War  Amendments.  Both  section  302  of  title 
n,  setting  presidential  elector  regulations,""^ 
and  title  HI,  providing  for  the  IB-year -old 
vote,**  Include  specific  findings  by  Congress 
that  the  application  of  restrictive  state  laws 
does  not  bear  a  reasonable  relationship  to  any 
compelling  state  interest. 
B.  Section  202 — Presidential  Election  Reforms 
Since  {  202  was  Introduced  first  and  liter- 
ally served  as  a  drafting  model  for  the  Con- 
gressional findings  made  In  title  m,  this 
provision  will  be  examined  first.  Section  202 
clears  away  a  broad  range  of  technical  bar- 
riers which  had  previously  impeded  the  right 
to  vote  for  President  of  nearly  ten  million 
Americans."*  The  incredible  mishmash  of  dis- 
organized state  and  local  regulations  that 
formerly  had  existed,  kept  fully-qualified  cit- 
izens away  from  the  polls  for  no  reason  other 
than  their  failure  tr.  naeet  some  unwar- 
ranted and  outmoded  legal  technicality,** 
Some  citizens  could  not  vote  because  they 
had  been  residents  of  the  state  for  only  eleven 
months  and  could  not  meet  the  one  year  resi- 
dence requirement.  Others  were  Ineligible  be- 
cause they  were  traveling  outside  the  state 
on  election  day  and  were  not  allowed  to  ob- 
tain ahaentee  ballots.  Another  category  of 
disenfranchised  citizens  Included  nearly  a 
million  visitors,  students,  civil  service  em- 
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ployees,  and  businessmen  who  were  overseas 
and  found  themselves  among  the  three  out  of 
every  five  civilian  citizens  who  could  not 
register  absentee."" 

Section  202  made  a  dramatic  overhauling 
of  residency  and  absentee  regulations  in  pres- 
idential elections.  Enacted  In  substantive 
form  exactly  as  introduced,  the  legislation 
abolished  the  durational  residency  require- 
ment as  a  precondition  to  voting  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  both  for  citizens 
who  move  from  state-to-state  or  within  the 
same  state;  *■  esta'Dllsbed  a  uniform  national 
right  of  registering  and  voting  by  absentee 
process  In  presidential  elections;  "  and  man- 
dated that  the  i>olls  be  kept  open  at  reason- 
able times  for  registration  by  both  new  and 
long-time  residents  of  a  state  until  at  least 
30  days  before  the  election." 

In  making  these  sweeping  changes  in  state 
laws  and  practices,  Congress  relied  upon  at 
least  four  distinct  grounds  for  the  exercise 
of  congressional  authority."*  In  Oregon  the 
Supreme  Court  was  to  seize  upon  each  of 
these  justifications  In  upholding  §  202.  First, 
5  202  rested  upon  Congress'  power  to  secure 
the  rights  Inherent  in  national  citizenship,"* 
which  include  the  right  to  vote  for  federal 
officers.*'  Since  these  rights  adhere  to  United 
States  citizenship,  rather  than  citizenship  of 
a  state.  Congress  believed  it  could  give  them 
protection  under  the  necessary  and  proper 
clause  of  article  I.**  A  related  basis  for  Con- 
gress' action  was  its  design  to  protect  the 
fundamental  and  national  right  or  privilege 
of  travel  by  a  citizen,  without  sacrificing  his 
right  to  vote.** 

As  an  alternative  ground.  Congress  used 
its  reading  of  the  then  recent  case  of  Katzen- 
bach  V.  Morgan  to  assert  an  exercise  of 
power  under  the  fourteenth  amendment.'* 
Viewed  as  a  fourteenth  amendment  matter. 
i  202  protected  against  a  discriminatory  clas- 
sification In  voting  between  citizens  who 
were  new  or  long-time  residents  and  between 
those  who  were  physically  present  or  absent 
at  the  time  of  registration  or  voting.""  In 
light  of  similar  state  laws  which  Indicated 
states  could  satisfy  their  legitimate  interests 
by  the  rules  It  was  legislating,  Congress  saw 
no  compelling  reason  why  a  state  should 
condition  the  right  to  vote  for  President  on 
tiie  duraticm  of  a  citizen's  residence  or  a 
resident's  physical  presence  or  absence  at 
the  polls.  For  example,  40  states  then  al- 
lowed certain  classes  of  their  residents  to 
register  until  30  days  or  sooner  before  each 
presidential  election.  State  practice  Itself 
had  demonstrated  that  the  30-day  rule  of 
}  202  would  not  be  administratively  Imprac- 
tlcal.'**  Moreover,  37  states  allowed  appli- 
cation for  absentee  voting  by  certain  persons 
within  a  week  of  the  election,  and  40  per- 
mitted the  marked  ballot  of  absentee  voters 
to  be  returned  as  late  as  on  election  day;>" 
both  standards  were  incorporated  into  S  202 
as  national  criteria.'**  The  fact  that  so  many 
states  had  been  able  to  satisfy  their  admin- 
istrative needs  for  part  of  their  citizens  by 
providing  for  these  several  exceptions  from 
their  general  regulations  demonstrated  that 
more  restrictive  rules  were  not  necessary  to 
serve  any  compelling  Interest.'* 

The  fourth  baste  of  Congress'  power  to 
adopt  legislation  creating  uniform  stand- 
ards for  voting  In  presidential  elections  is  its 
authority  to  enforce  the  prlvUeges  and  Im- 
munities guaranteed  to  citizens  of  all  the 
states.  Here  it  was  Congress'  purpose  of 
correcting  the  Incredible  system  of  conflict- 
ing state  and  local  requirements  applicable 
to  presidential  elections  which  created  a 
serious  Inequality  of  treatment  as  among 
citizens  of  one  state  compared  with  citizens 
of  other  states. 

Eight  members  of  the  Court  upheld  Con- 
gress' power  to  adopt  the  uniform  regulations 
of  §  202.  Justice  Brennan,  Joined  by  Justices 
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Marshall  and  White,  rested  bis  opinion 
squarely  upon  the  "compelling  interest"  doc- 
trine and  Congress'  power  to  enforce  the 
fourteenth  amendment  by  "eliminating  an 
unnecessary  burden  on  the  right  of  Inter- 
state migration."  '*  Justice  Douglas  also  up- 
held i  202  as  a  means  to  enforce  the  tour- 
teenth  amendment,  but  related  hte  opinion 
to  section  1  of  that  amendment,  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  clause.""  Justice 
Stewart,  joined  by  Chief  Justice  Burger  and 
Justice  Blackmun,  sustained  i  202  on  the 
ground  of  the  authority  of  Congress  to  pro- 
tect and  facilitate  the  exercise  of  prlvUeges 
of  United  States  citizenship  under  the  nec- 
essary and  proper  clause  of  article  I  without 
regard  to  section  5  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment.'" He  wrote  that  the  freedom  to  travel 
from  state  to  state  without  loss  of  the 
franchise  is  one  of  the  privileges  "that  finds 
its  protection  in  the  Federal  Government  and 
is  national  in  character."  "*  Consequently,  as 
against  the  reserved  power  of  the  states,  it 
was  enough  for  these  Justices  that  the  ob- 
jective of  §  202  to  guarantee  the  privilege  to 
travel  was  a  legitimate  one  and  that  Con- 
gress had  chosen  a  rational  means  to  achieve 
that  end.""  Justice  Black,  who  announced 
the  judgment  of  the  Court,  also  rejected  the 
fourteenth  amendment  as  a  basis  for  Con- 
gress" action,  but  agreed  that  Congress  could 
enact  S  202  pursuant  to  the  necessary  and 
proper  clause.  He  based  his  view  on  the  final 
authority  which  Congress  has  to  make  laws 
over  federal  elections.'"  Only  Justice  Harlan 
believed  §  202  was  invalid  on  any  ground."^' 

The  precision  with  which  S  202  was  drafted 
may  explain  the  broader  support  it  received 
among  the  Court  than  did  the  voting  age 
change.  The  three  Justices  who,  as  shall  be 
discussed,  ruled  for  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  enact  the  residence  provision,  but 
against  Its  power  to  legislate  an  age  quali- 
fication, remarked: 

"The  power  that  Congress  has  exercised  In 
enacting  §  202  is  not  a  general  power  to  pre- 
scribe qualifications  for  voters  in  either  fed- 
eral or  state  elections.  It  is  confined  to  federal 
action  against  a  particular  problem  clearly 
within  the  purview  of  congressional  author- 
ity." "= 

In  this  sense,  a  majority  of  the  Court 
united  on  the  prc^x)sitlon  that  the  power  of 
the  states  over  matters  normally  within  their 
general  jurisdiction  is  subject  to  the  power 
of  Congress  to  vindicate  the  personal  rights 
or  privileges  which  the  Court  has  determined 
to  be  secured  to  the  citizen  by  the  Federal 
Constitution.  If  Congress  acts  with  the  ob- 
jective of  protecting  these  rights  or  privileges 
In  a  narrowly  drawn  manner,  rather  than 
with  the  purpose  of  passing  general  legisla- 
tion over  a  state-reserved  field,  congressional 
power  exists  to  establish  specific  reguJations 
attacking  a  particular  problem  In  the  field. 

But  even  the  application  of  this  conserva- 
tive rule  Illustrates  that  Congress  can  "ex- 
pand" the  protection  of  the  Civil  War  amend- 
ments previoiisly  defined  by  Supreme  Court 
decisions.  Section  202  abolished  the  dura- 
tional waiting  period  for  new  residents  In 
presidential  elections  two  years  before  the 
Supreme  Court  narrowed  the  same  practice  in 
state  and  local  elections'^'  and  six  years 
after  it  had  upheld  the  same  requirements 
as  applied  in  presidential  elections  absent  an 
act  of  Congress.'" 

C.  Title  III— The  18-year-old  vote 

The  major  check  on  congressional  power 
imder  the  enforcement  clauses  was  reached 
with  the  Court's  consideration  of  title  HI  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1970,  which  sought 
to  extend  the  vote  to  18-year-olds  In  all  elec- 
tions. The  holding  was  closely  decided  with 
four  Justices  agreeing  that  Congress  could 
enforce  the  right  of  voting  under  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment against  limitations  by  state  laws  which 
Congress  concluded  were  unfair  or  unneces- 
sary voting  restrictions;  ""  but  five  members 


of  the  Court  found  no  such  power  resting  In 
Congress."^ 

Justices  Brennan,  Marshall,  and  White 
concluded  that  proper  regard  for  the  special 
function  of  Congress  In  making  determina- 
tions of  legislative  fact  compelled  the  Court 
to  respect  those  determinations  Independent 
of  any  state  finding  argued  in  support  of  a 
given  state  discrimination.  Under  the  doc- 
trine of  the  supremacy  clause,  Congress  covUd 
make  Its  own  determination  of  whether  or 
not  the  factual  basis  necessary  to  support  a 
state  legislative  discrimination  actually  ex- 
ists. Thus,  Congress  could  conclude  on  its 
own  that  18-year-olds  are  not  substantially 
less  capable  of  a  responsible  exercise  of  the 
vote.  Once  having  made  this  finding,  it  could 
remove  the  age  discrimination  under  the  en- 
forcement clause  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment so  long  as  it  could  rationally  find  that 
the  discrimination  was  unnecessary  to  pro- 
mote any  legitimate  state  Interest."*  Justice 
Douglas'  separate  opinion  on  the  18-year-old 
vote  provision  conforms  with  this  same 
analysis."' 

'Three  members  of  the  Court,  Justices 
Stevirart  and  Blackmun,  and  Chief  Justice 
Burger,  sharply  criticized  the  view  "[tjhat 
Congress  has  the  power  to  determine  what 
are  and  what  are  not  'compelling  state  in- 
terests' for  equal  protection  purposes."  •** 
These  Justices  worte  that  the  voting  age 
provision:  is  valid  only  if  Congress  has  the 
p>ower  not  only  to  provide  the  means  of 
eradicating  situations  that  amount  to  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Equal  Protection  Clause,  but 
aUo  to  determine  as  a  matter  of  substantive 
constitutional  law  what  situations  fall 
within  the  ambit  of  the  clause,  and  what 
state  interests  are  "oompelllng."  "^ 

And  they  wrote,  "to  test  the  power  to  es- 
tablish an  age  qualification  by  the  'compel- 
ling interest'  standard  is  really  to  deny  a 
State  any  choice  at  all.  .  .  ."  "'  Even  so,  these 
members  allowed  in  somewhat  ambiguous 
language : 

'That  Congress  could  impose  on  the  States 
a  remedy  for  the  denial  of  equal  protection 
that  elaborated  upon  the  direct  command  of 
the  Constitution,  and  that  it  could  override 
state  laws  on  the  ground  that  they  were  In 
fact  used  as  Instruments  of  Invidiovts  dis- 
crimination et>cn  though  a  court  in  an  indi- 
vidual lawsuit  might  rtot  have  reached  that 
factual  conclusion.^^  (Emphasis  added.) 

The  swing  Justice,  Mr.  Black,  upheld  the 
power  of  Congress  to  enfranchise  18-year-old 
citizens  In  national  elections  only  on  the 
ground  that  Congress  can  control  voter  quali- 
fications in  federal  elections."'  Justice  Har- 
lan disagreed  that  title  IH  could  be  supported 
on  any  conceivable  ground."* 

That  a  conservative  could  comfortably 
adopt  the  stricter  test  as  a  means  to  support 
Congressional  action  over  the  age  standard 
is  evident  in  the  position  taken  by  Senator 
Goldwater  In  support  of  the  uniform  age 
provision.  Arguing  on  the  basis  of  Texas  v. 
United  States,^**  which  had  sustained  the 
power  of  Congress  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  in  state 
elections,  the  Senator  contended  the  right 
to  vote  in  both  state  and  federal  elections 
was  a  fundamental  right  which  can  be  se- 
cured against  any  state  law  not  promoting  a 
compelling  governmental  Interest.'"  From 
the  outcome  of  Oregon,  this  view  misjudged 
the  Court's  position  by  a  single  vote.  While 
there  is  a  right  to  vote  In  state  elections 
"[oln  an  equal  basis  with  other  citizens  in 
the  jurisdiction,"  "»  the  right  to  vote  in  state 
elections  Itself  has  not  become  firmed  in  the 
law.'"  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  fair  reading  of 
the  Cotu-t's  past  cases  and  one  that  may  yet 
prevail. 

IV.     THB     THISTEENTH     AMEKDMENT     BEVISITED 

Lest  it  be  thought  the  thirteenth  amend- 
ment is  dormant,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
recently  defined  a  new  breadth  of  authority 
in  Congress  under  this  amendment.  In  Jones 
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V.  Mayer  Co.^"  the  Court  held  that  a  ce:  tury- 
old  act  of  Congrem  banning  racial  dl  crim- 
ination In  the  rental  and  sale  of  property 
could  be  enforced  against  private,  as  '«  ell  as 
public,  racial  discrimination.'"  Ap  lying 
the  now  standard  reformation  of  the  a)  Uysls 
of  Mcculloch  V.  Maryland  to  the  qv  stlon 
of  the  appropriateness  of  the  measur  ,  the 
Court  ruled  that  the  authority  of  Congi  tsa  to 
enforce  the  thirteenth  amendment  "I  r  ap- 
propriate legislation"  Includes  the  poi  er  to 
eliminate  all  racial  barriers  to  the  ac  lulsl- 
tlon  of  real  and  personxil  property."*  H  raid- 
ing a  vast  and  rejuvenated  scope  for  inde- 
pendent judgment  by  Congress  und«  '  the 
original  Civil  War  amendment,  the  k)urt 
emphasized  that  Congress  itself  can  eter- 
mine  what  are  the  badges  and  Inclde:  ts  of 
slavery  and  can  translate  that  determli  itlon 
Into  effective  legislation.'"  The  Court  dded 
that  the  badges  and  Incidents  of  s  kvery 
which  Congress  may  attack  encompa  i  re- 
straints on  all  the  fundamental  rights  'hlch 
make  up  "the  essence  of  civil  freedo  i." '" 
This  language  appears  to  foretell  a  iro«Ml 
area  for  future  legislative  enhancem«3tt  of 
the  Court's  prior  interpretations  of 
kinds  of  discrimination  are  reached 
thirteenth  amendment,  should  Coi 
choose  to  act."'" 

T.    postscbipt:     conckess    mat    not 

BIGHTS 

The  same  standard  of  review  which 
an  expanding  role  for  Congress  does  nc 
nal  a  like  authority  for  Congress  to 
constitutional  rights.  The  Supreme  Coui 
not  only  forewarned  Congress  that  the 
pelUng  interest"  doctrine  in  no  way  suf 
restrictions  on  human  rights,  but  the  0ourt 
has  applied  this  very  rule  against  the  vajl  Idlty 
ct  coDgreasional  enactments  which  baft  in- 
fringed on  personal  freedoms.  Ft>r  exai  bple, 
in  Aptheker  v.  Secretary  of  State  '»  the  #ourt 
was  called  upon  for,  the  first  time  to  di 
eonskler  the  constitutionality  of  a  feder 
strlctlon  upon  the  right  to  travel  abrc 
Court  held  that  the  law.  which  effe 
prohibited  travel  outside  the  Western 
■pbere  by  members  of  the  Communist 
failed  to  satisfy  the  strict  rule  of  ne 
which  was  applicable  to  such  restrici 
Even  though  the  governmental  Int 
anted  might  be  legitimate  and  subst 
tlM  Court  Indicated,  that  purpose 
achieved  by  means  which  stifle  funds 
personal  libertiee  when  the  end  can  be  I 
narrowly  achieved.'"  Similarly,  In 
States  V.  Jackson  >»  a  provision  of  the  : 
Kidnaping  Act  was  invalidated  becaut 
element  of  necessity  was  absent.)* 
Shapiro  v.  Thompson  "*  the  Court  held{| 
it  would  be  unconstltuticwal  for  Con{ 
permit  the  states  to  impose  a  one-year 
ing  period  which  denied  public  assist 
poor  persons  otherwise  eligible.  Rejectl 
dlaaent  by  Chief  Justice  Warren  and  Jx 
Black,  the  Court's  majority  stated, 
gress  may  not  authorize  the  States  to  v^ 
the  Equal  Protection  Clause."  '■"  Sh 
squarely  presented  a  situation  wherf 
Court  used  the  "compelling  interest" 
ard  to  invalidate  a  state  regulation  an^ 
In  the  Identical  case  refused  to  give  a  fe 
statute  any  broader  scope  under  that  st 
ard  where  to  do  so  wo\ild  have  meant 
ing  Congress  to  Infringe  on  human  rlgAs. 

Thus,  the  Court  has  proven  In  practi^ 
admonishment  it  gave  by  dlctim  in  Ka 
bach.  V.  Morgan:  the  fourteenth  amen 
"does  not  grant  Congress  power  to  ex^'Clae 
discretion  in  the  other  direction  and  t^ 
act  'statutes  so  as  in  effect  to  dilute  <  lual 
protection  and  due  prooMs  declslona  oi  tlxta 
court.' ">"  From  this.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  Court  will  use  the  stricter  standari:  and 
its   more   expansive   view   of   Congrest  onal 
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power  under  the  enforcement  clauses  only 
to  protect  personal  rights  and  liberties,  not 
In  any  way  to  restrict,  abridge,  or  weaken 
these  guarantees."* 

VI.    80MK    PmOPOSED   LIMITS   ON    CONOaXSSIONAI. 
ACTION 

Tb«  limits  on  Congressional  tallies  under 
the  enforcement  clauses  of  three  Civil  War 
amendments  must  stem  from  the  good  sense 
of  Congress  and  a  healthy  respect  by  both 
Oongr—  and  the  Judiciary  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  federal  system  as  a  viable  fea- 
ture of  the  unique  American  political  experi- 
ment. Before  venturing  into  new  situations 
which  abrogate  long-standing  state  proce- 
dures which  the  judiciary  itself  has  not  been 
ready  to  judge  improper,  Congress  should 
conaclousty  and  conscientiously  examine  the 
precedence  for  what  It  Is  proposing  among 
the  usage  of  the  states  themselves.  Congress 
should  ask  itself  whether  a  sizable  body  of 
states  had  ever  put  into  practice  the  require- 
ments Congress  Is  about  to  ask  all  states  to 
Implenient.  Were  these  same  rules  proven 
feasible  in  the  complex  realities  of  everyday 
administration?  Did  the  new  rules  actually 
achieve  the  remedies  sought  by  Congress 
when  they  were  tried  among  the  states  al- 
ready living  with  them?  Congress  also  should 
make  a  deliberate  appraisal  of  the  nature  and 
significance  of  the  Interests  which  states  may 
have  in  retaining  their  present  procedures. 
This  Is  not  to  say  that  Congress  has  power  to 
make  a  constitutionally  superior  Judgment 
on  the  matter,  but  that  Congrejs  ought  to 
explore  the  subject  out  of  a  respect  and  fair- 
ness toward  state  governments  as  Important 
institutions  In  their  own  right. 

For  Its  part,  the  Court  should  plainly  rec- 
ognize when  It  Is  applying  the  "compelling 
interest"  standard  to  test  a  state  statute  and 
when  It  Is  not.  It  should  not  be  sloppy  In 
using  the  exacting  test  and  should  develop 
clearcut  precedents  for  the  guidance  of  Con- 
gress In  this  relatively  new  dimension  of  en- 
forcement legislation.  Merely  by  closely  ob- 
serving the  difference  between  the  standard 
test  and  the  rigid  one,  as  was  done  in  B«I- 
lock  V.  Cmrter,"*  the  Court  may  place  some 
self-restraint  on  Its  exercise  of  the  unusually 
stringent  rule.  Even  more  necessary,  the 
Court,  prodded  by  a  lively  discussion  within 
the  legal  profession  and  in  the  public  forum, 
must  shape  its  own  delimiting  boundaries  on 
using  the  stricter  standard.  In  carrying  on 
this  review,  It  is  suggested  that  the  Court 
should  pay  more  than  lip  service  to  the  prom- 
inent theme  which  runs  through  all  of 
these  cases,  the  element  of  necessity.  By  ex- 
amining whether  a  state  law  really  Is  neces- 
sary— whether  there  truly  is  any  other  rea- 
sonable and  practical  means  of  accomplish- 
ing the  goal  of  the  statute  under  attack  with- 
out infringing  a  protected  freedom — tb* 
Court  can  guard  against  totally  abrogating 
the  authority  of  a  state  over  a  particular 
subject.  Obviously,  the  states  would  retain 
a  far  greater  scope  for  governing  their  own 
affairs  If  they  were  to  be  actually  left  with 
the  choice  of  using  an  alternative  means  of 
pursuing  their  valid  Interests,  Instead  of  be- 
ing left  with  no  choice  at  all.  More  basically, 
the  Court  should  make  an  effort  to  explain 
why  the  strict  scrutiny  test  is  applicable  in 
the  particular  setting  and  to  provide  an 
analytic  basis  for  the  result  reached.  This 
is  the  prescription  of  Chief  Justice  Burger, 
joined  by  Justice  Rehnqulst.  in  the  former's 
dissent  Ln  Vlandis  v.  Kline.^  and  it  offers 
much  food  for  thought.  The  Court's  task, 
according  to  the  Chief  Justice.  Is  not  rou- 
tinely to  see  whether  there  is  some  conceiv- 
ably "less  restrictive"  alternative  to  the  state 
statute  under  review,  but  to  explain  why  the 
statute  impairs  a  genuine  constitutional  In- 
terest truly  worthy  of  the  standard  of  close 
Judicial  scrutiny. 

Though  It  did  not  Involve  an  act  of  Con- 
gress and   the  distinct  matter  of  congres- 


sional prerogative  under  the  enforcement 
clauses,  the  recent  case  of  San  Antonio 
School  District  v.  Rodriguez  >"  provides  ex- 
actly the  kind  of  narrowed  analysis  advanced 
by  the  Chief  Justice.  This  case  involved  the 
Texas  system  of  financing  public  elementary 
and  secondary  education  significantly  out  of 
locally  assessed  pxroperty  taxes."'  A  majority 
of  the  Court  rejected  a  class  action  brought, 
by  Mexican-American  parents  on  behalf  of 
members  of  minority  groups  and  poor  per- 
sons who  reside  in  school  districts  with  a 
low  property  tax  base.  For  several  reckons 
given  in  a  lengthy  analysis,'"  the  Court's 
majority  was  unpersuaded  that  the  case 
could  be  fitted  into  previous  decisions  in 
which  sU-lct  scrutiny  was  required.  The  five 
member  majority  concluded  that  the  Texas 
system  does  not  discriminate  against  a 
"suspect"  class  ""  nor  does  it  interfere  with 
a  "fundamental"  constitutional  right."* 
Probing  the  hard  threshold  questions  which 
it  indicated  must  be  fociised  on  before  a 
state's  laws  are  subjected  to  strict  judicial 
scrutiny,  the  Court  found  that  children  in 
the  poorer  property  districts  were  not  denied 
an  adequate  education  and  could  not  be  fair- 
ly defined  In  suffering  the  loss  of  such  an 
education  because  of  their  indigency.'^^ 
Therefore,  the  two  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  wealth  discrimination  found  In 
the  Court's  previous  cases  were  not  present. 
First,  the  Texas  school  financing  system  did 
not  operate  to  the  peculiar  disadvantage  of 
any  definable  category  of  "poor"  people;  and 
second,  the  lack  of  wealth  did  not  result  in 
an  absolute  deprivation  of  public  educa- 
tion.'^ 

Even  if  the  case  were  to  be  examined  from 
the  standpoint  of  "district"  wealth  discrimi- 
nation, rather  than  on  the  basis  of  "individ- 
ual income  characteristics,"  the  Court  de- 
clined to  extend  ita  most  exacting  scrutiny 
with  respect  to  such  "a  large,  diverse,  and 
amorplMius  class,"  which  had  none  of  tlM 
traditional  indicia  of  suqjectneas."*  Justice 
Powell's  opinion  for  the  Court  reasoned  that: 

"The  system  of  alleged  discrimination  and 
the  class  it  defines  have  none  of  the  tradi- 
tional indicia  of  suspectneas:  the  class  is 
not  saddled  with  such  disabilities,  or  sub- 
jected to  such  a  history  of  purposeful  un- 
equal treatment,  or  relegated  to  such  a  posi- 
tion of  political  powerlessness  as  to  com- 
mand extraordinary  protection  from  the 
majoritarlan  political  process.'^ 

Thus,  the  Court  formulated  an  important 
guide  for  defining  what  nature  of  groups 
could  claim  the  special  protection  accorded 
"suspect"  riannes  and  charted  a  new  limit 
on  tl)e  dilBcult  "compelling  interest"  doc- 
trine. Further,  the  Court  refined  its  analysis 
of  what  constitutes  a  "fundamental"  right 
and  thereby  sought  to  underline  the  limits 
of  this  part  of  the  rationale  employed  In 
the  Court's  strict  scrutiny  decisions.  Justice 
Powell's  majority  opinion  expressly  rejected 
the  idea  that  the  "Importance"  of  a  service 
or  benefit  provided  by  the  state  should  de- 
termine whether  it  must  be  regarded  as 
fundamental.'"  His  statenoent  argued  that  if 
the  Court  picked  out  particular  human  ac- 
tivities and  characterized  them  as  funda- 
mental depending  on  a  majority's  view  of  the 
importance  of  the  interest  affected,  it  would 
Indeed  be  assuming  a  legislative  role  and  one 
for  which  it  lacks  both  authority  and  com- 
petence.'^ On  the  contrary,  all  the  Coiu-t  had 
done  in  its  earlier  decisions  was  to  recognize 
as  being  fundamental  those  rights  which 
were  already  established  constitutional 
rights,  such  as  the  right  to  interstate 
travel."^' 

The  majority  position  held  that  the  Court 
did  not  In  Its  other  strict  scrutiny  cases  in- 
voke an  ad  hoc  determination  as  to  the  social 
or  economic  importance  of  human  rights."* 
The  lesson  of  its  prior  cases,  stated  Justice 
Powell,  plainly  revealed  that  "It  is  not  the 
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proTlnoe  of  this  Court  to  create  substantive 
ooDstltutional  rights  in  the  name  of  guaran- 
teeing equal  protection  of  the  laws."  >■* 
Bather,  the  key  to  discovering  whether  a 
■ervloe  or  Interest  la  "fundamental"  lies  in 
Bsseeslng  whether  it  is  among  the  rights  "ex- 
plicitly or  iBqilldtly  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution." **>  Applying  this  principle  to  the 
Texas  property  tax  situation,  the  Court  held 
that  there  is  no  guarantee  of  a  right  to  ob- 
tain more  than  a  basic  education  .>•>  Where 
the  state  law  does  not  cause  an  absolute 
denial  of  educational  opportunities  to  any 
of  its  children,  the  mere  fact  that  educa- 
tion may  be  related  to  the  effective  exercise 
of  first  amendment  freedoms  and  to  the  in- 
telligent exercise  of  the  vote  does  not  mean 
that  education  is  itself  a  fundamental  per- 
sonal rlght.>*  Justice  Powell  concluded  that 
the  Court  does  not  possess  "(t]he  abUity  or 
the  authority  to  guarantee  to  the  citizenry 
the  moEt  effective  epe/etb.  at  the  most  in- 
formed electoral  choice."  ••  These  are  goals 
to  be  pursued  by  legislatures,  not  by  judi- 
cial Intrusion. 

Moreover,  Justice  Powell  Indicated  the 
strtot  scrutiny  rule  was  inappropriate  to  the 
property  tax  scheme  because  It  differed  in 
one  further  respect  from  the  earlier  funda- 
mental right  line  of  f^ases.  Texas  was  not 
MMaeavorlng  to  deprive  anyone  of  a  right  to 
an  educatloa.  Its  system  was  utilized  in  an 
effort  to  extend  public  education  and  to  im- 
prove Its  qualities.  Since  the  thrust  of  the 
Texas  system  is  affirmative,  it  "should  be 
■cruttniaBd  under  judicial  principles  sen- 
sitive to  the  nature  of  the  State's  efforts  and 
to  the  rights  reserved  to  the  States  under  the 
ConsUtutlon.''  •"  Consistent  with  this  theme, 
the  Court  also  revealed  that  for  once  it  was 
granting  more  than  a  rote  genuflection  to 
the  principles  of  federalism.  Justice  Powell's 
admonition  for  judicial  restraint  against  cir- 
cumscribing or  handicapping  continued  re- 
search and  experimentation  by  the  states  in 
the  edticational  financing  area  proves  that  a 
true  respect  for  federalism  contributed  to  the 
Court's  determination  not  to  apply  the  strict 
test."*  In  Justice  Powell's  words,  "it  would 
be  difficult  to  Imagine  a  case  having  a  greater 
potential  Impact  on  our  federal  system  than 
the  one  now  before  us,  in  which  we  are  urged 
to  abrogate  systems  of  financing  public  edu- 
cation presently  in  existence  in  virtually 
tnvry  State."  >••  Here  is  a  strong  Indication 
the  Court  wni  pay  more  attention  In  the  fu- 
ture to  the  actual  degree  to  which  feasible 
alternatives  may  exist  and  the  extent  to 
which  precedents  comparable  to  the  practice 
being  hoisted  by  Congress  may  liave  been 
successfully  tested  among  the  states  before 
the  Court  applies  the  stricter  judicial  test. 

CONCLUSION 

A  view  Is  Ijeglnning  to  take  shape  among 
the  Coxxrt  which  sets  some  rough  but  rec- 
(^nizable  boundaries  on  the  application  of 
the  strict  test.  Inherent  In  this  trend  is  a 
distinct  and  serious  concern  for  Uie  sur- 
vivability of  the  federal  system.  Both  devel- 
opments have  an  Important  nexus  with  the 
Court's  disposition  to  uphold  congressional 
enforcement  legislation  under  the  Civil  War 
amendments  and  Indicate  that  the  pause  in 
this  area  which  the  Court  began  with  Oregon 
V.  Mitchell  is  still  very  much  alive.  If.  as 
seems  likely.'*'  the  Court  continues  its  re- 
cent inclination  to  consider  questions  of 
federalism  closely  and  to  draw  a  clearer  anal- 
ysis for  its  appplication  of  the  stricter  test, 
reliance  on  this  test  by  the  national  Con- 
gress should  not  have  the  dire  effects  upon 
state  power  feared  by  some.  The  "compelling 
state  interest"  standard  is  a  legitimate  and 
useful  tool  which  Congress  may  properly  use 
in  advancement  of  personal  rights  and  lib- 
erties. Used  wisely.  Congress  can,  by  tying 
this  doctrine  to  Its  broad  discretion  for  ac- 
tion under  the  Civil  War  amendments,  fur- 
ther enhance  the  lives  of  millions  al  the  na- 
tion's citizens,  be   they  members  of  racial 
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minority  groups  striving  to  achieve  a  more 
equal  position  In  society  or  part  of  "middle 
America"  seeking  relief  from  archaic  elec- 
tion diaabilitlee.  Bound  by  the  strictures  of 
a  newly  developing  majority  on  the  Court, 
the  twin  doctrines  of  stricter  scrutiny  and 
enforcement  clause  legldatlon  raise  hope 
and  opportunity  for  disadvantaged  Ameri- 
cans without  doing  violence  to  the  funda- 
mental division  of  power  between  the  state 
and  national  governments. 
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industrial  practices.  See,  ejg.,  McGk>wan  ▼. 
Maryland,  366  U.S.  420,  425-26  (1961);  Wil- 
liamson V.  Lee  Optical  Co..  348  UJS.  483.  487- 
80  (1955). 

"Sec  Shapiro  v.  Thompson.  394  VS.  618, 
658-62  (1969)  (opinion  of  Harlan,  J.,  dis- 
senting) . 

"San  Antonto  School  Dist.  v.  Rodrlgues, 
411  U.S.  1,  70  (1978)  (opinion  of  Marshall, 
J.,  with  whom  Douglas,  J.,  concur^  dissent- 
ing) ;  id.  at  62  (opinion  kA  Kennan  J.,  dis- 
senting). 

"Vlandis  V.  Kline,  412  UJS.  441,  456  (1973) 
(opinion  of  White,  J.,  conctirtlng  in  the  judg- 
ment). 

"Bullock  V.  Carter,  405  U.S.  1S4,  144 
(1972);  Dunn  v.  Blumeteln,  405  VS.  S30, 
3377  (1972) ;  Phoenix  v.  KolodziejskI,  399  US. 
204,  205  (1970):  Cipriano  v.  City  of  Houma. 
395  U.S.  701,  704  (1969);  Krumer  v.  Union 
SchocA  Dist.,  395  U.S.  621.  628  (1969);  Harper 
V.  Virginia  Bd.  of  Education.  383  U.S.  663, 
670  (1966);  Carrtngton  v.  Raeii.  380  U.S.  89 
(1965) . 

••  Under  the  rigid  standard  of  congressional 
districting  cases,  only  thoee  population  vari- 
ances among  districts  that  are  "unavoidable" 
are  permitted.  White  v.  Weiser,  412  U.S.  783 
(1973) ;  Wells  v.  Rockefeller,  994  VS.  542.  546 
(1909);  Kirkpatrtck  v.  Pretoer,  394  U.S.  526, 
531  (1909);  Wesberry  v.  Sanders,  S76  UB.  1, 
17-18(1964). 
"377  VSJC.  533  (1964). 
■>In  striking  down  Alabama's  plan  the 
Court  stressed  that  "the  right  of  suffrage  is  a 
fundamental  matter  in  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic society"  and  held  that  "any  alleged  In- 
fringement of  the  right  of  citizens  to  vote 
must  tte  carefully  and  meticulously  scruti- 
nized. "  Id.  at  561-62. 

•*The  test  actually  enimdated  by  the 
Court  in  Reynoldt  was  the  traditional  "ra- 
tional state  policy"  standard.  Id.  at  579.  This 
more  lenient  standard  has  subsequently  been 
applied  in  other  state  districting  cases  ap- 
parently on  the  basis  that  state  legislative 
districts  are  so  intertwined  with  strictly  lo- 
cal InteieBU  that  the  rigor  of  the  stricter 
standard  is  inappropriate  to  these  predom- 
inately state  matters.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
significantly  larger  number  of  seats  in  state 
leglslaUve  bodies  to  be  distributed  within 
each  state  than  Its  congressional  seats,  and 
it  may  be  feasible  for  a  state  to  use  political 
subdivision  lines  in  drawing  state  districts 
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while  still  affording  adeqiiate  statewl  e  rep- 
resentation. Wblte  V.  Router,  412  i:  8.  765 
(1973);  Oaffney  ▼.  Cvunmlngs.  412  t  8.  736 
<  1973) ;  Mahan  t.  Howell,  410  V3.  316 

"^Maban    t.    HowbU,    410    U.S.    3 
(1973). 

"^  E.g.  Carrlngton  v.  Rash,  380  tIs.  ™ 
(1965).  In  Carrington,  the  Court  ovei  umed 
the  use  by  Texas  of  an  irrebuttable  sti  ;utory 
presumption  that  absolutely  excludes 


Icemen  from  the  vote  by  classifying  t  em  as 
nonresidents.  The  Court  tested  the  cla  ilflca> 
tion  according  to  Its  necessity  to  carry!  ig  out 
a  state  purpose  of  substantial  Impo  tance, 
rather  than  its  merely  serving  a  con^  nlent 
state  Interest. 

'"Harper  v.  Virginia  Bd.  of  ElectioA.  383 
US.  663  (1966).  The  Court  stressed  th  fun 
damental  nature  of  the  right  to  vote  /d  at 
670.  Fifteen  years  earlier,  vising  the  ndl- 
tlonal  "rational  basis"  test,  the  Com  ;  bad 
upheld  the  same  Virginia  poll  tax  it  truck 
down  under  the  new  standard  appl  »d  in 
Ketrper.  Butler  v.  Thompson,  341  U.  .  937 
(1951). 

A  parallel  situation  occurred  in  Dimn  v. 
Blumsteln,  405  U.S.  330  (1972)  striking  iown 
the  Tennessee  one-year  diuatlonal  w  Iting 
period.  Referring  to  Drueding  v.  Devil  .  380 
U.8.  125  (1966).  decided  only  seven  ^ears 
earlier,  which  had  upheld  liCaryland's  s  nilar 
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one-year  residence  requirement,  the 
commented  that  "if  it  was  not  clear  tl4n,  it 
Is  certainly  clear  now  that  a  more  exi  :tlng 
test  is  required  for  any  statute  that  "pli  ie(s| 
a  condition  on  the  exercise  of  the  rig  >t  to 
vote."  "  406  U.S.  at  337. 

"  Included  among  the  first  category  < 
ceptlons  should  be  William  v.  Rhode) 
UJ3.  23  (1968).  Here  the  Court  struck 
as  creating  an  "invidious  dlscrlmina  ion" 
Ohio's  election  laws  which  made  It  virt  lally 
impossible  to  be  placed  on  the  state  1  Ulot 
In  presidential  elections.  Id.  at  34.  WhU  thi 
Court's  opinion,  written  by  Justice  I  ack, 
would  apply  a  "compelling  interest"  stai  lard 
to  the  restrictions  of  Ohio  law,  five  met  here 
of  the  Court,  Including  two  concurring 
three  dlasenting.   did   not  agree  with 


proposition.  Thus,  WUliams  correctly  s   unds 


•In- 


not 
the 


for  no  more  than  an  application  of  the 
vldlouB  dlBcrlmlnatton"  test. 

The  aame  appeara  true  of  Evans  t.  (  am- 
mao.  806  UjB.  419  (1970).  where  a  Mar  and 
statute  waa  overturned  which  created  a  pre- 
siunptloa  that  persons  living  on  a  fe  :eral 
enclave  within  the  state  did  not  mee  th< 
residency  requirement  for  voting  in  1  ary^ 
land.  The  Court  found  no  reasonable^  " 
for  accepting  the  state's  contention  Ithat 
these  reddenta  were  substantlaUy  lea  in- 
terested in  state  affairs  than  other  resi<  snta 
of  the  state.  Id.  at  426.  The  Court  dk 
openly  reach  the  question  of  whethei 
stricter  teat  should  apply  because  the  . 
siflcatlon  waa  plainly  lacking  in  any  rat  >nal 
Justification. 

Klaenatadt  t.  Balrd,  405  U.S.  438  (19r  i.  -, 
akin  to  this  principle  in  the  area  of  pen  >nal 
privacy.  In  it  the  Cotu^  striick  down  a  Us- 
sachuaetts  statute  which  denied  unma  ried 
persons  access  to  contraceptive  device  on 
the  same  basis  as  married  persons,  fla  ling 
that  the  law  faUed  "to  satisfy  even  the  i 
lenient  equal  protection  standard."  / 
447  n.7. 

"  McDonald  V.  Bd.  of  Eaectlon,  394  U.8  i>u« 
(1969);  and  Jenness  v.  Ftortson,  403  VB  431 
(1971),  are  instances  of  the  second  re  son 
for  declining  to  use  the  more  rigid  tee 
JVcf>onaId,  the  right  to  vote  In  person 
not  absolutely  precluded  In  fact  or  by_.w 
394  UB.  at  807.  And  In  Jennesi.  the  ae<  rgui 
system  of  placing  the  names  of  candldati  i  on 
the  ballot  was  found  not  to  have  Insulal  d  a 
single  potential  voter  from  new  poll  ical 
voices.  403  U.S.  at  442. 

A  recent  application  of  this  rule  Is  Roi  irlo 
v.  Rockefeller.  410  0.8.  762  (1973),  wher*  the 
Court  upheld  a  provislmi  of  New  York's  (  ac- 
tion law  imposing  a  time  deadline  on  th«en- 


lourt 


ex- 

393 
own 


and 
this 


at 
803 


In 


roUment  of  voters  for  primary  elections.  The 
Court  concluded  the  sUtute  did  not  prohibit 
any  class  from  voting  in  any  election  had  they 
chosen  to  meet  the  reasonable  deadline  estab- 
lished by  the  law.  The  complaining  persons 
clearly  could  have  registered  and  enrolled  In 
the  party  of  their  choice  before  the  deadline 
but  chose  not  to  do  so  by  their  own  failure 
to  take  timely  steps.  Id.  at  762. 

"The  third  area  in  which  the  Court  has 
declined  to  apply  the  strict  test  in  franchise 
cases  appears  In  Salyer  Land  Co.  v.  Tulare 
Water  Dlst..  410  UJ3.  719.  Sali/er  refused  to 
extend   the   popular   election   of   Kramer   v. 
Union  School  Dlst.,  395  VS.  621   (1969),  dis- 
cussed In  notes  61-62  infra,  to  a  California 
statute  limiting  the  vote  for  directors  of  a 
water  storage  district  to  landowners.  The  ex- 
ception was  based  on  the  fact  that  the  water 
district  has  relatively  limited  authority  far 
removed  from  normal  governmental  activities 
that    Its    actions    disproportionately    affect 
landowners  as  a  group.  Id.  at  728.  By  "affect" 
the  Court  appears  to  refer  to  the  direct  costs 
of  district   projects   since   under   the   state 
scheme  landowners  as  a  class  were  to  bear 
the  entire  burden  of  the  districts'  costs.  Id. 
The  Court  kept  Its  decision  within  the  guide- 
lines of   Its  general   rule   Insofar   as   lessees 
who  farm  the  land  are  concerned  by  noting 
that  this  group  was  not  totally  disenfran- 
chised. The  California  law  provides  for  vot- 
ing by  proxy  and  the  lessee  has  a  free  oppor- 
tunity to  bargain  for  the  right  to  vote  at 
the  time  he  negotiates  his  lease.  Id.  at  733. 
"  See  notes  60  and  63,  supra. 
« 395  US.  621  (1969). 
"Id.  at  628. 
"405  US.  134  (1972). 
**Id.  at  144. 

« Shapiro  v.  Thompson.  394  U.S.  618.  634 
(1969). 

"Police  Dep't  of  Chicago  v.  Mosley.  408 
UJ3.  92,  101  (1972). 

"Skinner  v.  Oklahoma.  316  U.S.  635.  638- 
42  (1942). 

"San  Antonio  School  DUt.  v.  Rodriguez. 
411  U.S.  1.  69  (1973)  (opinion  of  Stewart.  J., 
concurring) . 

"Loving  V.  Virginia,  388  U.8. 1,9,  11  (1967); 
McLaughlin  v.  Florida.  379  U.S.  184,  196 
(1964);  Boiling  v.  Sharpe,  347  V3.  497.  499 
(1WS4). 

» Graham  v.  Richardson,  403  U.S.  366,  872 
(1971). 

nOyama  v.  CalifornU.  333  VS.  683,  646 
(1948) ;  Korematou  v.  United  States.  323  US. 
314,216  (1944). 

"Ctomez  V.  Perez.  409  U.S.  636  (1973); 
Weber  v.  Aetna  Casualty  &  Surety  Co  406 
U.S.  164,  173  (1972);  Levy  v.  Louisiana,  391 
VS.  68  (1968). 

"Harper  v.  Virginia  Bd.  of  Elections  383 
UJ3.  663,  668  (1966);  Douglas  v.  California. 
873  VS.  363  (1963);  Oriffln  v.  nilnols  851 
U.S.  13, 17  (1966). 

But  according  to  the  Court's  majority  opin- 
ion in  San  Antonio  School  Dlst.  v.  Rodriguez. 
411  U.S.  1.  29  (1973),  wealth  discrimination 
olone  does  not  provide  an  adequate  basis  for 
invoking  strict  scrutiny.  Bather,  the  prwje- 
dents  of  the  Court  require  that  two  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  wealth  classifica- 
tion mtist  be  found:  (1)  because  of  their 
Indigency,  the  persons  discriminated  against 
are  completely  unable  to  pay  for  some  desired 
benefit,  and  (2)  as  a  consequence,  they  sus- 
tain an  absolute  deprivation  of  a  meaningful 
opportunity  to  enjoy  that  benefit.  Justice 
Maahall.  dissenting  in  the  aiaue  case,  con- 
tends these  decisions  are  actually  premised 
on  the  fundamental  Importance  of  the  state 
service  Involved,  but  his  analysis  Is  clearly 
rejected  by  the  Court's  majority.  Id.  at  102 
n.6I. 

*<Frontlero  v.  Richardson.  411  U.S.  677 
(1973) .  struck  down  the  statutory  dlatlnetloa 
made  by  Federal  Uw  which  deprived  aervloe. 
women  of  the  right  to  claim  their  spouses  as 
a  "dependent"  for  purposes  of  obtaining  cer- 


tain allowances  and  benefits.  Justice  Bren- 
nan,  Joined  by  Justices  Douglas,  White,  and 
MarsbaU.  concluded  that  classifications  based 
on  sex  are  inherently  suspect  and  mtist  be 
subjected  to  strict  Judicial  scrutiny.  Id.  at 
683.  They  found  at  least  "implicit  support" 
for  this  approcu^  In  Reed  v.  Reed,  404  U.S. 
71  (1971).  Though  Frontiero  presented  a 
question  of  a  violation  of  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  fifth  amendment,  this  charac- 
terization Is  equally  applicable  to  state  clas- 
sifications challenged  under  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  the  fourteenth  amendment. 

Whether  sex  Is  Indeed  now  Included  as  a 
"suspect "  classification  Is  uncertain  since 
Justice  Stewart,  concurring  in  the  Judgment, 
411  US.  at  691,  reached  only  the  point  of 
agreeing  the  discrimination  was  "Invidious  " 
and  Justice  Powell.  Joined  by  Chief  Justice 
Burger  and  Justice  Blackmun,  expressly  re- 
served for  the  future  any  decision  on  adding 
sex  to  the  suspect  category.  Justice  Powell's 
opinion  specifically  argued  Reed  "did  not 
add  sex  to  the  narrowly  limited  group  of  clas- 
sifications which  are  inherently  suspect."  Id. 
Mr.  Justice  Rehnqulst  would  have  sustained 
the  constitutionality  of  the  statutes  in  ques- 
tion. 

"308U.S.  147,  161  (1939). 

'•  The  minority  in  Vlandls  v.  Kline.  412  U.S. 
441  (1973),  would  argue  that  the  Court  has 
applied  the  stricter  test  to  a  seventh  area, 
the  right  of  obtaining  a  higher  education, 
but  the  Court's  opinion,  written  by  Justice 
Stewart,  U  narrowly  drawn  along  the  lines 
of  past  traditional  due  proce.bs  cases.  Id. 
(Contra,  Burger,  C.  J.,  dissenting) . 

"Sbelton  V.  Tucker,  364  VS.  479.  488 
(1960):  Sweezy  v.  New  Hampshire,  364  VS. 
234,  265  (1957)    (opinion  of  Frankfurter.  J  ) 

">  Bates  V.  LltUe  Rock.  361  U.S.  616  624 
(1960) ;  NAACP  v.  Alabama.  367  VS.  449,  463 
(1968). 

"Sherbert  v.  Vemer,  374  VS.  398,  406 
(1963). 

"NAACP  v.  Burrow,  871  VS.  416.  438 
(1963). 

"As  to  marital  privacy,  aee  Oriswold  v 
CMinecUcut,  381  UjS.  479,  497  (1965)  (opin- 
ion of  Goldberg.  J.,  with  whom  Warren,  C.  J., 
and  Brennan.  J.,  Joined).  As  to  the  right  of 
a  woman  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  ter- 
minate her  pregnancy  by  abortion,  subject  to 
compelling  state  interests  with  respect  to 
protection  of  health,  medical  standards  and 
potentui  life,  aee  Roe  v.  Wade,  410  UJ3.  118. 
163-66.  (1973). 

"  United  States  v.  Texas,  262  F.  Supp  334, 
261  (WD.  rtx.).aff'd,  384  UB.  166  (1966). 

"Justice  Harlan,  dissenting  from  the 
Court's  application  of  strict  scrutiny  to  a  law 
penalizing  the  right  of  Interstate  travel,  com- 
plained that  "(v)lrtually  every  state  statute 
affects  Important  rights."  Shapiro  v.  Thomp- 
son, 394  VS.  618.  661  (1969). 

"Vlandls  V.  Kline,  412  VS.  441,  459  (1973) 
(opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Burger,  Joined  by 
Justice  Rehnqulst.  dissenting) . 

"400  VS.  112  (1970).  For  a  brief  note  on 
the  development  of  the  compelling  state  In- 
terest doctrine  in  voting  rights  cases  and  an 
analysis  of  Oreflfon,  see  Weller.  Oregon  v. 
Mitchell  and  the  Compelling  State  Interest 
Doctrine — 77ie  Snd  of  An  Era?,  22  SraAcusx 
L.  Rfv.  1123  (1971). 
"42  VS.C.  li  1973  et  seq.  (1970). 
•'42  use.  i  1973aa-l  (1970).  which  reads 
in  pertinent  part: 

"The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the  im- 
position and  application  of  the  durational 
residency  requirements  as  a  precondition 
to  voting  for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice 
President,  and  the  lack  of  sufficient  oppor- 
tunities for  absentee  registration  and  absen- 
tee balloting  in  presidential  elections — 

"(1)  denies  or  abridges  the  Inherent  con- 
stitutional right  of  citizens  to  vote  for  their 
President  and  Vice  President; 

"(2)  denies  or  abridges  the  Inherent  con- 
stitutional right  of  citizens  to  enjoy  their 
free  movement  across  State  lines; 
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"(3)  denies  or  abridges  the  privileges  and 
Immunities  guaranteed  to  the  citizens  of 
each  state  under  article  IV.  section  2.  clause 
1,  of  the  Constitution; 

'"(4)  in  some  Instances  has  the  imper- 
missible purpose  or  effects  of  denying  citi- 
zens the  right  to  vote  for  such  officers  be- 
cause of  the  way  they  may  vote; 

"(5)  has  the  effect  of  denying  to  citissens 
the  equality  of  civil  rights,  and  due  process 
and  equal  protecticm  of  the  laws  that  are 
guaranteed  to  them  under  the  fourteenth 
amendment;  and 

"(6)  does  not  bear  a  reasonable  relation- 
ship to  any  eompelling  State  interest  in  the 
conduct  of  presidential  elections.  (Emphasis 
added.)" 

"42  U.8.C.  i  1973bb  (1970).  which  reads  in 
pertinent  part: 

"(a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that 
the  lmiK)6ition  and  application  of  the  re- 
quirement that  a  citizen  be  twenty-one  yeara 
of  age  as  a  precondition  to  voting  in  any 
primary  or  in  any  election — 

"(1)  denies  and  abridges  the  Inherent  con- 
stitutional right  of  citizens  eighteen  years 
of  age  but  not  yet  twenty-one  yeare  of  age 
to  vote — particularly  unfair  treatment  of 
such  citizens  in  view  of  the  national  defense 
responsibilities  Imposed  upon  such  citizens; 

"(2)  has  the  effect  of  denying  to  citizens 
eighteen  yeare  of  age  Init  not  yet  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  the  due  process  and  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  that  are  guaranteed  to 
them  under  the  fourteenth  amendment  of 
the  Constitution;   and 

"(3)  doe«  not  bear  a  reasonable  relation- 
ship to  any  compelling  State  interest." 

For  a  pre-Orejron  discussion  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  compelling  Interest  test 
and  title  IH,  aee  Engdahl,  Consfttitttonoiity 
0/  the  Votisig  Age  Statute,  39  Gxo.  Wash.  L. 
Rxv.  1  (1970). 

"See  detailed  explanation  cataloguing  the 
numbers  of  citizens  disqualified  from  voting 
in  presidential  elections,  at  116  Cone.  Rac. 
6990-91  (1970).  A  survey  by  the  author  sup- 
ports a  high  estimate  of  the  proapective  ab- 
sentee voting  population.  Based  on  statistics 
from  all  states  reporting  absentee  ballot  to- 
tals, and  replies  from  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  In  selected  states.  4,135,466 
presidential  absentee  votes  were  cast  in  1972. 
litis  is  an  increase  of  36%  over  1968. 

"  See  tables  of  restrictive  state  laws  appli- 
cable to  registration  and  balloting  procedures 
and  eligibility  in  presidential  elections  at 
116  CONC.  Rxc.  6994-96   (1970). 

"  A  possible  setback  for  overseas  citizens 
seeking  the  vote  under  section  202  is  Hardy 
V.  Lomenao,  349  P.  Supp.  617  (6.D.N.Y.  1972) . 
Hardy  moved  from  New  York  to  Brazil  in  1964 
because  of  business  obligations.  Intending 
to  return  at  some  indefinite  time  in  the  fu- 
ture. His  request  for  absentee  registration 
was  rejected  on  the  basis  of  a  New  York  law 
which  requires  "a  fixed,  permanent  and  prin- 
cipal bome"  in  the  state  as  a  condition  of 
"resldenoe."  The  district  court  vpbeM  New 
York's  refusal  to  permit  riardy  to  regtater 
on  the  t>asis  that  each  state  can  determine 
for  itself  who  Is  a  bona  fide  resident.  Id. 
at  620. 

On  reargument,  the  court  allowed  Senator 
Ooldwater  to  Intervene  amicus  curiae  and 
agreed  that  the  Senator's  purpose  as  author 
of  section  302  shows  "a  clear  Intent  to  pro- 
vide the  broadest  poasible  opportunity  to 
cKlaens  to  register  to  vote  In  a  Presidential 
election.  .  .  ."  Nevertheless,  the  Court  held 
that  in  this  case  the  state  was  "entitled  to 
stronger  evidence  of  allegiance  than  that 
here  presented.'*  Id.  at  621-22. 

To  the  extent  the  court's  opinion  means 
a  state  can  go  behind  a  citizen's  application 
and  Insist  on  reasonable  supporting  evidence 
of  his  statements  of  facts  and  intent,  section 
202  permits  each  state  to  determine  who  Is 
among  its  true  residents.  But  to  the  extent 
the  court's  language  leaves  open  the  pos- 


sibility that  a  state  may  require  as  a  precon- 
dition of  residence  the  maintenance  of  a 
fixed,  physical  home  in  the  state,  the  court 
erred  in  its  construction  of  the  federal  law. 

Section  302  Is  intended  to  prohibit  the 
discriminatory  application  of  state  laws 
against  citizens  on  the  basis  of  their  physlcsa 
presence  or  absence  from  a  particular  state 
or  polltloai  subdivision.  However,  In  the 
words  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  New  York, 
the  state  "definition  of  residency  demands 
that  there  be  a  claim  to  a  specific  physical 
location  before  any  supporting  Indicia  may 
be  considered."  (Emphasis  added.)  Letter 
from  John  P.  Lomenzo  to  Barry  Goldwater, 
Nov.  17,  1972.  This  means  that  regardless 
of  the  citizen's  financial  inability  to  main- 
tain two  separate  physical  homes,  one  abroad 
and  one  In  the  state,  at  the  same  time,  the 
state  forecloses  alternative  means  of  proving 
his  residence.  Thus,  the  test  absolutely  pre- 
cludes some  actual  residents  from  voting  on 
the  basis  of  their  wealth.  Moreover,  the  state 
penalizes  the  right  to  travel  by  forcing  upon 
a  person,  who  wishes  to  travel  and  work 
abroad,  the  choice  between  travel  and  his 
basic  right  to  vote,  unless  he  Is  effluent 
enough  to  own  or  rent  two  htHnes.  See  Ami- 
cus Curiae  Brief  in  Behalf  of  Overseas  Voters 
of  Senator  Barry  Goldwater,  118  Cohc.  Rec. 
17894-99  <daUy  ed.  Oct.  13,  1972). 

The  failure  of  the  court  in  Hardy  to  reach 
this  specific  question  leaves  the  matter  In 
doubt  and  further  congressional  action  will 
most  surely  be  taken  In  the  near  future  to 
erase  that  doubt.  See  Hearings  on  S.  2102  an4 
S.  2384,  Before  the  Senate  Subcomm.  on  Priv- 
ileges and  Elections  of  the  Senate  Comm.  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  93d  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.  (1973). 

K42  U.S.C.  J  1973aa-l(c)  (1970),  reads  in 
pertinent  part : 

"No  dtixen  of  the  United  States  who  is 
otherwise  qualified  to  vote  in  any  election 
for  President  and  Vice  President  shall  be 
denied  the  right  to  vote  for  electore  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President ...  in  such  election 
because  of  the  failure  of  such  citizens  to 
comply  with  any  durational  residency  re- 
qulremmt  of  such  State  or  pcHitlcal  sub- 
division. . ." 

"42  VS.C.  f  1973aar-l  (c)  (1970) ,  Uys  down 
the  general  prohibition : 

"(Nor)  shaU  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  for  electors 
for  President  and  Vice  President  .  .  .  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  such  cltlaen  to  be 
physically  present  In  such  State  or  political 
subdivision  at  the  time  of  such  election,  if 
such  citizen  shall  have  complied  with  the 
requirements  prescribed  by  the  law  <rf  such 
State  or  political  subdivision  prorldlng  for 
the  casting  of  absentee  ballots  in  such  elec- 
tion. 

43  VS.C.  «  1973a»-l<d),  <f)  (1970),  pre- 
scribes the  minimum  standards  whtcb  a  state 
shall  put  into  practice : 

"(d)  For  the  pmrpoae  of  tbls  section  .  .  . 
each  State  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  cast- 
ing of  absentee  ballots  for  the  cbcdce  of 
electors  for  President  and  Vice  President  .  .  . 
by  all  duly  qualified  residents  of  such  State 
wbo  may  be  absent  from  their  election  dis- 
trict or  unit  in  such  State  on  the  day  such 
election  is  held  and  who  have  applied  there- 
for not  later  than  seven  days  lounedlately 
prior  to  such  election  and  have  returned 
sQCb  ballots  to  the  appropriate  election  offi- 
cial of  such  State  not  later  than  the  time  of 
closing  of  the  polls  in  such  State  on  the  day 
of  such  election.  .  .  . 

"(f)  No  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  Is 
otherwise  qualified  to  vote  by  absentee  l>al- 
lot  in  any  State  or  political  subdivision  in 
any  elecUon  for  Preskleat  and  Vice  Preeident 
shall  be  dented  the  right  to  vote  for  the 
choice  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice  Prea- 
ident  ...  in  suob  electton  because  of  any 
requireokent  of  registration  that  does  not 
Include  a  provision  for  absentee  registration.*' 

That  part  of  section  202(d)   allowing  the 


return  of  absentee  ballots  as  late  as  the 
close  of  polls  was  upheld  against  a  contrary 
provision  of  New  York  state  law  In  Hersficopf 
V.  Lomemo,  350  F.  Supp.  156  (SJ3JJ.Y.  1972). 

"42  UjS.C.  i  I973aa-l(d)  (1970),  provides 
in  pertinent  part: 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  each 
State  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  registration 
or  other  rneanti  of  qualification  of  all  duly 
quaUfied  residents  of  such  State  who  aj^ly, 
not  later  than  thirty  days  immediately  prior 
to  any  presidential  election,  for  registration 
or  qualification  to  vote  for  the  choice  of  elec- 
tore for  President  and  Vice  President  ...  in 
such  election.  .  .  ." 

This  provision  has  correctly  been  con- 
strued to  require  that  registration  be  pro- 
vided at  reasonable  periods  of  time  during 
crucial  pre-election  weeks,  although  the 
statute  Itself  does  not  specify  the  precise 
number  of  days  during  which  registration 
faculties  should  be  kept  c^n.  AcUng  on  the 
underlying  concern  of  Congress  "to  provide 
the  broadest  possible  opportunity  to  citiaene 
to  register  to  vote  In  a  Presidential  election," 
a  three-Judge  Federal  Court  held  that  sec- 
tion 302  must  prevail  over  a  related  section 
of  the  New  York  Election  Act  to  the  extent 
the  laUer  would  prohibit  a  voter  from  being 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  register  person- 
ally at  reasonable  pre-election  times.  Bishop 
V.  Lomenzo,  350  F.  Supp.  576  (E.DJJ.Y.  1972). 

'^  Section  202(a)  note  87  «upra. 

"Rights  belonglag  to  national  citizenship 
"arise  from  the  relationship  of  the  individual 
with  the  Federal  government"  and  are  direct- 
ly dependent  on  the  Constitution:  United 
States  V.  Williams,  341  U.S.  70,  77-80  (1951) ; 
Slaughter  House  Cases,  83  U.S.  (16  Wall.)  36. 
79  (1872);  Ward  v.  Maryland.  79  U.S.  (12 
WaU.)  418,  430-31  (1670);  Paul  v.  Virginia, 
75  U.S.  (8  Wall.)  168,  180  (1868) . 

■^  The  right  to  vote  for  national  elective 
officers.  Including  members  of  Congress  and 
presidential  electors,  has  been  expressly  rec- 
ognized as  a  right  directly  secured  to  citizens 
by  the  C^onsUtuUon:  United  States  v.  Classic. 
313  VS.  299,  314.  315  (1941) ;  Twining  v.  New 
Jersey.  211  VS.  78,  97  (1908);  Wiley  v.  Sink- 
ler.  179  VS.  58,  62  (1900) ;  In  Re  Quarles,  158 
U.S.  533,  538  (1895);  Ex  parte  Yarbrough,  110 
U.S.  651,  663  (1884). 

"As  stated  by  Chief  Justice  Waite  in 
United  States  v.  Reese.  92  VS.  214.  217 
(1875).  the  "rights  and  immunities  created 
by  or  dependent  upon  the  Constitution  of 
tbe  United  States  can  be  protected  by  Con- 
gress "  See  also  Strauder  v.  West  Virginia. 
100  US.  303,  310  (1879). 

"The  freedom  to  travel  across  state  lines 
has  long  been  held  to  occupy  a  position  fun- 
damental to  "tbe  nature  of  our  Federal  union 
and  our  Constitutional  concepts  of  personal 
liberty."  Shapiro  v.  Thompson,  394  U.S.  618. 
629  (1969);  United  States  v.  Guest,  383  VS. 
745,  757  (1966);  CrandaU  v.  Nevada,  73  UjS. 
(6  Wall.)  35,  47  (1967).  Travel  abroad  has 
also  been  held  to  be  a  basic  aspect  of  each 
citizen's  liberty:  Kent  v.  Dulles,  357  U.S.  116. 
126  (1958);  Aptheker  v.  Secretary  of  State, 
376  U.S.  500,  505   (1964). 

""  It  was  noted  that  Morgan  had  upheld  a 
congressional  ban  a^^ainst  an  Knglish  lan- 
guage literacy  test  similar  to  one  which  the 
Court  had  found  constitutional  five  years 
eartier  in  Iiassister  v.  Northampton  Election 
Bd..  360  US.  45  (1959). 

>«>  Oregon  V.  MitcheU.  400  U.S.   113. 
89  (1970). 

'"/d.  at  282,  391. 

>«/d.  at  283,  292. 

IX  Section  at  202(d)  note  94  tupn,. 

»"400  US.  at  238-39. 

«>•  Id.  at  239. 

wjd.  at  H7-58. 

>"M.  at  a8»-«3. 

>"/d.  at  387. 

"o/d.  at  386. 

">/d.  at  130,  134. 

>"  fd.  at  113-18. 


6126 

U3  Id.  at  293  (opinion  of  Stewart,  J., 
by  Burger,  C.  J.,  and  Blackmun,  J.) . 
"'  Dunn  T.  Blumsteln,  40S  U.S.  330  ( 
I'-Druedlng  v.  Devlin,  30  U.S.  125  ( 
'■■'Oregon   v.   Mitchell,   400  U.S.   112 
44  (1970)   (opiulon  of  Douglas  J.);  <d  a 
81  (Part  in  of  opinion  of  Brennan,  J., 
by  White  and  Marshall,  J.  J.). 

"^  Id.  at  119-31   (opinion  of  Black.  ^ 
at  212-13  (opinion  of  Harlan,  J.);  id  a 
9fl  (opinion  of  3tewart,  J.,  joined  by 
C.  J.,  and  Blackmun,  J.). 

'"■/d.  at  24&-50  (opinion  by  Brennai 

""/d.  at  135-44  (opinion  by  Dougia 

'-■"  Id.  at  295. 

»"  Id.  at  296. 

«>  Id.  at  294. 

'=»  Id.  at  296. 

«•  Id.  at  125-26.  Justice  Black  arguec 

the  case  cannot  be  decided  under  the 

protection  clause  since  this  clauae  "was 

intended    to   destroy    the    State's 

govern  themselves.  .  .  ."  Id.  at  126. 

"=  Id.  at  200-13  (opinion  by  Harlan 

"•384UB.  156  (1966). 

•^  Hearings  on  SJ.  Res.  7  and  Other 

fore     the     Subcomm.     on     Conatitui 

Amendments  of  the  Senate  Comm.  m 

Judiciary,  9l8t  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  136-38  (1 

J»Dunn   V.   Bliimsteln,   405   UJ3.   330 

(1972). 

"•Oregon  v.  Mitchell,  400  UJ3.  112  (1 

>«'392UB.  409  (1968). 

"•/d.  at  437-44.  Another  recent 

Imbuing    new    vigor    Into    the    tl 

amendment   Is   Grlffln   v.   Breckenrldge 
VS.  88    (1971).  Here  Negro  citizens 
damages  action  under  a  century-old 
42  UJS.C.  I  1986(3)   (1970) ,  charging  a  ^. 
conspiracy  to  Interfere  with  their  rlgh 
citizens.  The  Court  held  that  the  st 
encompasses  the  conduct  of  private  pe 
as  well  as  conspiracies  under  color  of  , 
law  and   ruled   that  Congress  may,  by 
thirteenth   amendment,   create   a  stat 
cause  of  action  for  Negro  citizens  who 
been  the  victims  of  conspiratorial,  ra_ 
discriminatory  private  action  aimed  at 
privlng  them  of  the  basic  rights  of  free 

"»392  VB.  at  443-44. 
Almost  simultaneously  with  the  Court 
clslon  at  Jones,  Congress  enacted  title 
of  the   ClvU   Rights  Act  of   1968,   42 
{13601    et   seq.    (1970),    providing    d-„ 
means  for  securing  fair  housing  throug 
the  United  States.  These  provisions, 
cable   to  a   broad  range   of   dlscrlm.— 
practices,   have   been   sustained   under 
thirteenth  amendment  by  lower  courts. 
United  States  y.  Mlntaes,  304  P.  Supp. 
(D.  Md.  1909):  United  States  t.  Real 
Dev.   Corp.,   847  F.  Supp.   776    (ND. 
1972) . 
">  392  UJ3.  at  440. 
"*  Id.  at  441. 

"•See  also  United  SUtes  v. 
County  Bd.  of  BdUC..  372  F.2d  836  ,_.^ 
1966),  decree  modiHed,  880  F.2d  886  ( 
cert,  denied.  889  U.8.  840  (1967).  TlUe  ' 
the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964  was  uphe 
appropriate  legislation  tmder  the  th 
amendment  In  circumstances  where 

constituted  a  plain  congnesional  alt 

to  court  desegregation  remedies  and  In 
accelerated  school  desegregation  bey 
pace  theretof<M«  set  by  the  judicial 
itself. 
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"•378UJ3.  600  (1964). 
"'  Id.  at  608. 
'"  390U.S.  670  (1968). 
"•/d.  at  682. 
»«394U.S.  618  (1969). 
»"/d.  at641. 

>•» 884  US.  641,  661  n. 10  (1966) . 
>«Se«   Oregon  v.   Mitchell,  400  VS.  lia, 
349  n.31   (1970)    (oplnlm  of  Brennan,  J 
•"405UJ3.  184  (1873). 
><'412U.8.441,48«  (1978). 
'•411UB.  1  (1878). 
'"For    the    1970-1871    school    yn   l%«a 
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taxation  contributed  41.1%  of  all  public 
school  funds. 

^"San  Antonio  School  Dist.  v.  Rodriguez, 
411  U.S.  1.  17-44  (1973)  (Part  H  of  opinion 
of  Powell,  J.,  joined  by  Burger,  C.  J.,  and 
Stewart,  Blackmun,  and  Rehnquist,  J.  J.). 

>«'/d.at28. 

'*'  Id.  at  37-38. 

"'  Id.  at  24.  The  Court  found  there  was  no 
basis  on  the  record  for  assuming  that  the 
poorest  people  are  concentrated  In  the 
poorest  districts.  In  fact,  it  obberved  that 
the  poor  may  be  found  to  be  clustered 
around  commercial  and  industrial  centers 
which  provide  the  most  attractive  tax  bases. 
Id. 

'"  Id.  at  25. 

"•  Id.  at  28. 

'"/d. 

"» Id.  at  30. 

"•/d.  at31. 

""  Id.  at  32. 

"•/d.  at33. 

>"  Id.  The  Court  foimd  support  for  its  hold- 
ing that  social  importance  is  not  the  critical 
determinant  for  subjecting  state  legislation 
to  strict  scrutiny  in  two  of  its  recent  deci- 
sions. In  Lindeey  v.  Normet,  405  U.S.  66 
(1972).  the  Court  had  decided  against  the 
claim  by  tenants  in  suits  by  landlords  that 
the  statute  should  be  examined  under  "a 
more  stringent  standard  than  mere  ration- 
ality." Id.  at  73.  While  recognizing  the  impor- 
tance of  "decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  hoiising," 
the  Court  stated  it  was  "unable  to  perceive 
any  Constitutional  guarantee  of  access  to 
dwellings  of  a  particular  quality"  or  any  rec- 
ognition of  the  right  of  the  poor  to  occupy 
housing  beyond  the  term  of  their  lease,  with- 
out the  payment  of  rent.  Id.  at  74. 

Similarly,  in  Dandridge  v.  Williams,  397 
U.S.  471  (1970),  the  Coxirt  had  reversed  the 
application  by  a  federal  district  court  of  the 
stricter  standard  of  review  to  Maryland's 
maximum  family  grant  provision  under  its 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
program.  Though  the  Court  explicitly  recog- 
nized that  public  welfare  assistance  "Involves 
the  meet  basic  economic  needs  of  impover- 
ished human  beings,"  id.  at  486,  it  held  this 
central  ImporUnce  of  welfare  benefits  was 
not  an  adequate  foundation  for  requiring  the 
state  to  support  its  law  by  a  compelling  state 
interest.  See  alto  Jefferson  y.  Hackney,  406 
U.8.  636  (1972);  Richardson  y.  Belcher.  404 
U.S.78  (1971). 

"'411  VS.  at  35. 

""  Id.  at  36. 

'-Id. 

»•♦  Id.  at  38. 

'*  Id.  at  40. 

"•  Id.  at  44. 

'"  Predictions  as  to  how  the  Court's  present 
membership  would  view  future  congressional 
enactments  buttressed  by  the  "compelling 
Interest"  principle  are  clouded  by  the  fact 
that  all  Jtistlcee  except  for  Mr.  Rehnquist 
have  endorsed  the  stricter  standard  In  one 
or  more  settings. 


OBSERVANCE  OF  VETERANS  DAY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  present  session  of  the  Arizona 
Legislature  it  passed  a  memorial  urging 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  which 
would  return  obserrance  of  Veterans  Day 
to  November  the  11th.  As  an  Arlzonan,  I 
highly  concur  in  this  act,  and  as  a  vet- 
eran I  would  hope  the  Congress  would 
do  something  to  change  a  mistake  they 
made  years  ago.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  memorial  be  printed  in  the 

RCCOKO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd, 
as  follows: 


Senate  Memobial  1002 
A  memorial  relating  to  Veterans'  Day;  urging 
Congress   to   enact   legislation   returning 
Observance   of   Veterans'   Day   to   Novem- 
ber 11 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Your  memorialist  respectfully  represents; 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
enacted  legislation  which  changed  observ- 
ance of  Veterans'  Day  from  November  11,  the 
date  of  the  armistice  ending  World  War  I  and 
the  traditional  day  of  observance  of  that 
historical  event,  and 

Whereas,  the  change  of  Veterans'  Day  to 
the  fourth  Monday  In  October  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  adding  a  three-day  weekend  to  the 
holidays  of  the  year  is  not  a  sufficient  reason 
for  breaking  with  tradition,  memories,  senti- 
ments and  history,  and  the  reduction  which 
follows  in  participation  In  patriotic  cere- 
monies. 

Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  Senator 
of  the  State  of  Arizona,  prays: 

1.  That  the  President  and  Congress  give 
their  most  earnest  consideration  to  the 
prompt  enactment  of  legislation  which  would 
result  in  the  return  of  Veterans'  Day  to  the 
traditional  day  of  observance,  NovLinber  11, 
of  each  year. 

2.  That  the  Honorable  Wesley  Bolln,  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  the  State  of  Arizona,  trans- 
mit copies  of  this  Memorial  to  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  to  each  Member  of  the  Arizona 
Congressional  Delegation. 


SEMIANNUAL  REPORT  BY  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  DEFENSE  ON 
CHEMICAL        AND        BIOLOGICAL 

WARFARE  AcrnvmES 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
keeping  with  the  past  practice  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  advise  the 
Senate  and  the  public  of  the  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  in  chem- 
ical and  biological  warfare — CBW,  I  re- 
quest imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  the  semiannual  report  on  funds 
obligated  for  CBW  research  during  the 
first  half  of  fiscal  year  1974.  It  also  up- 
dates the  report  for  the  previous  months' 
period. 

This  report  is  submitted  semi-annually 
pursuant  to  section  409,  Public  Law  91- 
121. 

The  report  also  includes  explanatory 
comments  on  the  purposes  for  which  the 
funds  provided  have  been  used. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Trx  SacarrAXT  or  Ddinse. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  27. 1974. 
Hon.  Obmld  R.  Poso, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dea«  Ms.  PBEsroENT:  In  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  Section  409,  Public  Law 
91-121,  the  semiannual  report  on  funds  obli- 
gated in  the  chemical  warfare  and  biological 
research  programs  during  the  first  half  of 
fiscal  year  1974  is  attached. 

The  report  provides  actual  obligations 
through  30  November  1973  and  estimated 
obligations  for  the  month  of  December  1973. 
The  report  for  the  second  half  of  fiscal  year 
1974  will  Include  appropriate  remarks  to 
adjust  estimated  obligations  to  actual  for 
the  month  of  December  1973. 

Section  4  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
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and  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  seg- 
ments of  the  report  provide  adjustment  sum- 
maries which  refiect  change  data  to  the 
report  submitted  for  the  second  half  of  fiscal 
year  1973.  These  data  reflect  the  net  result 


of  adjusting  estimated  obUgatlons  for  the 
months  of  May  and  June  1978  to  actual.  The 
Department  of  the  Navy  reported  no  adjust- 
ments to  its  segment  of  the  second  half  fiscal 
year  1973  report. 


The  attached  report  has  also  been  sent  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  R^resentatives. 
Sincerely, 

W.  P.  Clement,  Je., 

Deputy. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE-SEMIANNUAL  REPORT  ON  CHEMICAL  WARFARE  AND  BIOLOGICAL  RESEARCH  PROGRAMS  (JULY  1-OEC.  31,  1973).  DEC.  31,  1973 

RCS  DD-D.R.  &  E.  (SA)  1065  (actual  dollars) 


Army 


Navy  and 
Marine  Corps 


Air  Force 


TM 


Cne.ic.lwa,f.r.  program ^*.J||.000  .mgOO  ^.000^  ^,m,000^ 

?;Si!.>^m::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::"::":::""" affj-ggg)  ^f^Z^  (§>        <igj'ggg> 

Bwlogical  resMicli  promiB -  (s'sTolooO)  (TsioOO)  (0)  (9;645;000) 

R.D.T.  &  E     (0)  (0)  (0)  (0) 

^    P'"*"™™"?------- 23,272,000  970,000  100,000  24,342.000 

Other  ordnance  program i::"::::::  (4  603.000)  (0)  (0)  <«.M3.22S> 

5;S;L™«t- ::::::::::::       (I8669000)  (970. 000  (100,060)       (w.^m-ooo) 

T.T'^im*    57  831000  1,183,000  185,000  59,199,000 

Total  projtam (37  338  000)  (150,000)  (85,000)  (37,573,000) 

piScurem^Bt:::::::::::::::"""™////////////.:"/  <2o;  493.  ooo)        d,  033, 000         doo,  ooo)       (21, 626, 000 

Note-  In  conductinj  the  research  described  in  this  report,  the  Investigators  adhered  to  the  "Guide  for  Uboratory  Animal  Facilities  and  Care"  as  promulgated  by  the  Committee  on  the  Guide  tor- 
laboratory  Animal  Resources,  National  Academy  of  Sciences— National  Research  Council 

OBLIGATION  REPORT  ON  CHEMICAL  WARFARE  AND  BIOLOGICAL  RESEARCH  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  SEMIANNUAL  PERIOD  JULY  1,  1973,  THROUGH  DEC.  31,  1973.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

RSC  DD-D.R.  &  E.(SA)  1065 

SECTION  1  -OBLIGATION  REPORT  ON  CHEMICAL  WARFARE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  SEMIANNUAL  PERIOD  JULY  1,  1973,  THROUGH  DEC.  31, 1973,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY,  RCS  DD-D.R.  «  E 

(SA)  1065 

OBLIGATION  REPORT  OF  RESEARCH  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST,  AND  EVALUATION  FUNDS  FOR  THE  SEMIANNUAL  PERIOD  JULY  1,  1973  THROUGH  DEC.  31,  1973,  REPORTING  SERVICE:  DEPART- 

MENT  OF  THE  ARMY 


Description  of  R.D.T.E.  effort 


Funds  obligated  (millions) 

In- house/ 
Amount  contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


Clmslcil  wailar*  proram: 

PftoryMT 

Cuaent  fiscal  year 


to. 930 
22.235 


1.  Chemical  research: 

Prior  year....... 

Current  fiaeai  yetr 

a.  Basic  reiMrdi  in  life  i 

Present  year 

Current  fiscal  y«ar_ 


$20  329    During  the  1st  half  of  fiscal  year  1974,  the  Department  of  the  Army  obligated  $23,165,000  for  general 
i.  836       research  investigations,  development  and  test  of  chemical  warfare  agents,  weapons  systems,  and 
defensive  equipment  Program  areas  of  effort  concerned  with  these  obligations  Wfcre  as  fallows: 

Chemical  research:  „«  nm, 

Basic  research  in  life  sciences c*,S'SSS 

Expioratory  development 5,348,000 

Total  chemical  research 6,079,000 

Lethal  chemical  program: 

Exploratory  development ,  SS'XSS 

Advanced  development. {'SS-SSS 

Engineering  development - }•???•  SSS 

T^ng.... .— -  1.557,000 

Total  lethal  chemical     4,79«,00O 

Incapacitating  chemical  program:  e.c  ««. 

Exploratory  development o**'  S2S 

Advanced  development. *'*''222 

Engineering  development OOJ 

TKting • ..— . •--    1^000 

Total  incapacitating  chemical 1,660,000 

Defensive  equipment  program:  e  >«  n«« 

Exploratory  development ?'?S'SSS 

Advanced  development i'lVS-iSS 

Engineering  developmenL -  ^liS'SSS 

Testing — — — - — "- »H,  000 

Total  defensive  equipment '"'S'SSS 

Simulant  test  support 536,000 


-.002 

•.on 

<,000> 
<.730) 


6,971 
.10> 


Life  sciences  basic  research  in  support  of  chemical  materiel  was  conducted  during  the  1st  half  of 

1  The  simultaneous  detection  of  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  sulfur  in  the  multiple-detector 
■as  chromatograph  has  been  accomplished  for  the  analysis  of  very  small  analytical  chemical 
amplM.  Investigations  were  continued  on  the  use  of  an  infrared  spectrophotometer  as  a  detector 
in  Mch-spiMd,  high-pressure  liquid  chromatography  for  detecting  and  determining  quantities 
of  alenwnts  in  agent  samples.  Basic  research  will  continue  on  the  detection  and  identification  of 
nwtaboiites,  hydrolyzates,  and  other  degradation  products  of  chemical  agents  which  is  essential 
if  the  total  quantities  of  agent  initially  present  in  a  suspected  contaminated  area  is  to  be  deter- 
mined New  adsorbent  and  solvent  systems  will  be  developed  for  chrdmatographic  methods 
uaad  to  study  the  identity  and  quantitation  of  chemical  agents,  intermediates,  and  decomposition 

2.  In  large-scale  reaction  studies  of  reaction  temperatures  among  the  components  of  a  binary 
system,  more  complete  isomeriiation  occurs  when  the  binary  reaction  is  initiated  at  a  low  tem- 
perature. The  thermal  characteristici,  oxidation  products  and  degiadation  products  for  several 
volatile  liquid  irritants  have  been  determined  to  aid  in  the  further  study  of  these  potential  chemical 
agents.  Usng  a  mathematical  model,  preliminary  cakulations  have  been  run  to  determine  the 
evaporative  behavior  of  various  size  droplets  of  pure  chemical  agests  falling  from  several  dif- 
ferent altitudes.  This  is  significant  in  predicting  the  effect  of  known  agents  and  those  of  interest 
from  intelligence  information.  Time  rate  reaction  studies  of  chemiluminescent  matenais  have 
contributed  to  the  elimination  of  background  signals  in  an  agent  detector.  Enrymes  havebeea 
induced  in  microorganisms  which  can  detect  the  presence  of  chemical  agents  that  *'•/!><<■'*<• 
esters.  Studies  will  continue  on  induction  of  enzymes  in  soil  bacteria  which  wiU  be  useful  in  the 
detection,  identifiMtion,  and  decontamination  of  toxic  agents.  The  limitations  iropoaad  by  ten»- 
perature  and  reactant  quantities  in  binary  munitions  will  be  determined  along  with  the  meehamsm 
of  the  interKtion  of  the  gas  and  liquid  phases  of  these  agents  with  munition  materials.  Thaoreticil 
and  mathematical  studies  of  agent  droplets  will  attempt  to  determine  the  dynamic  behavior  at 
agents  in  lieu  of  open  air  testing.  A  systematic  study  of  the  thermal  behavior  of  selected  com- 
pounds wiH  provide  information  on  the  stability  of  agents,  and  mechanism  of  decomposition 
••d  the  influence  of  moisture,  solvents,  and  stabiUzers  during  storage. 
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BIOLOGICAL  RESEARCH  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  SEMIANNUAL  PERfOO  JULY  1,  1973,  THROUGH  DEC.  31.  1973.  DEPARTMENT  OF 
THE  ARMY  RSC  OIM).R.  «  E.(SA»   1065— Cootliwai 

WARFARE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  SEMIANNUAL  PERIOD  JULY  1.  1973,  THROUGH  DEC.  31.  1973,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY   RCS 
OD-O.R.  &  E.(SA)  1065— CoatiiuMd 


.  TEST.  AND  EVALUATION  FUNDS  FOR  THE  SEMIANNUAL  PERIOD  JULY  1,  1973  THROUGH  DEC.  31,  1973,  REPORTING  SERVICE- DEPART 
MENT  OF  THE  ARMY-Contintied 


Funds  eblifited  (millions) 

ln-hous«/ 
contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


(—10.  OB) 
(S.351) 


3.  Individual  basic  research  studies  in  the  various  biological  disciplines  and  related  sciences 
have  provided  the  bases  ioi  follow-on  exploratory  development  investigations  and  more  rigorous 
^         basic  studies  on  physiologically-active  chemical  agents,  biomedical  detensive  machanisms,  and 
th«  detection  of  or  protection  from  such  agents.  Exemplary  of  the  progiess: 

a.  Spin-labelled  proteins  have  been  used  to  elucidate  the  confirmation  of  the  active  site 
of  ACht.  There  appears  to  be  no  significant  changes  in  circular  dichroism  and  optical  rotatory 
dispersion  when  the  enzyme  is  partially  inactivated  by  sodium  dodecyl  sulfate  and  similar 
compounds. 

b.  Methylphenidate  reverses  the  decrement  in  human  performance  which  is  caused  by 
alcohol,  whereas  dis^epam  and  alcohol  have  additive  effects. 

c.  Successful  methods  have  been  developed  for  producing  and  separating  out  skkled 
erythrocytes  lor  use  in  studying  the  induction  of  mutations. 

d.  Experimental  techniques  have  been  developed  which  show  that  the  respiratory  center 
but  not  skeletal  musde,  can  be  conditioned  to  tuoction  even  after  doses  as  Wgh  as  200  \Sy,Wt 
of  GO. 

e.  Efforts  to  identify  the  sites  of  action  of  anti-ChE  compounds  and  morphine  in  primate 
brain  have  shown  that  active  sites  are  located  along  the  wats  of  the  3d  and  4th  ventricles  and 
no  mere  than  2  mm  from  the  midline. 

^^}^)  ExpJofatorr  development  investigations  were  conducted  in  search  for  potential  chemical  agents, 
{..Via)     tecbniques  of  evaluating  effects  of  chemicals,  medical  effects  of  chemical  agents,  chemical  dis- 
semination and  dispersion  technology,  process  technology,  test  and  assessment  technology,  systems 
analvsis,  evaluation  of  foreign  CW  potential,  training  agents  and  equipment,  and  chemical  safety 
1.  Search  for  potential  agents:  Compounds  have  been  submitted  for  initial  toxicity  screening 
and  a  variety  of  special  studies  on  selected  compounds  have  been  conducted.  Studies  were  carried 
out  to  determine  temperature  rises  with  time  for  GB  binary  reactions  and  for  binary  systems  pos- 
sibly useful  as  reaction  simulants.  Several  studies  have  been  completed  on  the  reversibility  of  new 
bisquaternary  ammonium  compounds  and  nuclear  magnetic  resonance  of  phosphorous  compounds 
and  their  isomerization.  Routine  scieening  to  discover  possible  agents  will  continue  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  new  methods  to  make  systemic  incapacitant  screening  more  predictive  as  to 
tlie  possible  effects  in  man.  Compounds  with  high  safety  ratios  will  ke  tested  for  their  ability  to 
protect  against  nerve  agents  that  are  resistant  to  oxime  prophylaxis.  Chemical  and  instrumenUI 
methods  will  be  used  to  determine  the  chemistry  of  agents  and  the  sampling  and  identification  of 
these  materials  which  is  highly  impoitant  fiom  the  stiategic  and  tactical,  as  weH  as  tbe  deftnsive 
viewpoint. 
2.  Evaluating  effects  of  chemicals: 

a.  A  new  method  of  testing  drug  effects  in  man  is  being  evaluated.  Evoked  potential-EEG 
recordings  from  men  who  have  received  Valium  and  Ritalin  have  been  made  and  are  being 
analyzed  by  computer  techniques.  Both  antimuscarinic  (atropine-type)  and  antinicotinic 
(mecamylamine)  compounds  produce  memory  defects  in  rats  but  the  results  of  operant 
studies  show  that  different  neuronal  paths  in  the  central  nervous  system  (CNS)  are  involved 
Other  studies  designed  to  identify  and  localize  the  neural  circuits  associated  with  drug  effects 
have  shown  different  pathways  being  affected  by  anticholinergic  and  anticholinesterase 
compounds  such  as  physostigmine  and  incapacitating  agents.  Operant  studies  with  rats  on 
hxed  time  schedules  showed  that  these  agents  can  disrupt  the  timing  ability  of  the  animals 
The  effectiveness  of  physostigmine  in  reversing  this  specific  effect  lias  been  subjected  to 
further  testing.  j       >■  »> 

b  Prior  work  has  demonstrated  that  the  wearing  of  a  protective  mask  degrades  military 
peiformance  and  it  was  hypothesized  that  further  decrements  would  occur  as  the  protective 
load  increased.  Studies  were  run  incorporating  both  mask  and  hood.  Upgrading  of  the  experi- 
mental apparatus  to  improve  (i.e.,  reduce)  signature  effects  and  increase  accuracy  was 
undertaken  during  the  movement  phase  and  has  been  completed.  Work  was  continued  to 
evaluate  the  effects  of  specific  personalily  structures  on  human  factors  performance  measures 
including  military  performance  and  training  adaptability.  A  literature  survey  was  performed 
and  several  computer  programs  were  written  and  verified  which  are  required  to  perform  the 
data  analysis.  Several  pilot  trials  have  been  run  to  establish  basic  efficacy  of  the  proposed 
method.  I  nitial  analysis  of  the  pilot  data  is  very  encouraging  and  work  will  continue 

c.  Amberlite  XAO  2  resin  has  been  found  to  be  very  effective  in  removing  glycolates  from 
samples  of  urine.  Recovery  of  85  percent  of  a  known  sample  is  possible  when  ethyl  acetate- 
'»°P?'Pf  ™,i'  »;  el"*"'  A  f»<fio  immune  assay  capable  of  detecting  as  little  as  25  femtomoles 
(<;s  X  lU  '»)  Of  cyclic  adenosinemonophosphate  has  been  developed.  Partition  coefficients 
have  been  studied  for  2-PAM  CI,  TMB-4  and  LUH-6  in  various  solvents  as  a  means  of  study- 
ing penetration  into  red  blood  cells.  Automated  systems  have  been  devised  lor  measuring 
nemoglobin-methemoglobin  levels  in  blood  as  a  part  of  the  study  of  cyanide  posioning  and  a 
similar  automated  method  has  been  applied  to  measure  cyanide  in  blood  As  little  as  1  'ugml 
can  be  detected.  Another  application  of  the  automated  assay  permits  measurement  of  physo- 
stigmine in  aqueous  solutions  when  used  as  an  inhibitor  of  ChE.  A  long-term  study  of  ChE 
levels  in  man  is  underway  to  bring  out  deviations,  if  any  occur,  from  tfie  normal  vatue  which 
are  assumed  to  be  constant.  SeMonal  fluctuations  and  changes  following  use  of  drus  for  any 
reason  will  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  tl»ereliabHity  of  the  sUndard  method. 
3.  Medical  effects  of  chemical  agents: 

a.  Long-tefBi  chronic  toxicity  exposures  «f  laboratory  animals  to  certain  chemical  com- 
pounds classrfiH  as  class  "B"  poison  by  Department  of  Transporlation  (DOT)  standards 
were  completed  during  September  1973.  Evaluations  of  results  are  still  in  progress.  Acute 

?51,  ^""''i''',?"??''^.*'''^''  •"*"*  ""  •>«»"  evaluated.  Final  evaluation  of  acceptable  limits 
will  be  made  by  the  Human  Estimates  Committee. 

b.  Cyclic  adenosinemonophosphate  levels  are  being  studied  to  establish  baseline  levels 
and  monitor  drug  effects.  Recent  results  with  the  host-mediated  assay  to  detect  mutagenic 
activity  of  various  compounds  have  shown  that:  some  compounds  require  conversion  in  the 
liver  before  causing  mutations  leading  to  cancer.  It  has  also  been  found  that  mutagenic 
compounds  may  not  always  penetrate  test  cells  in  this  assay.  Thus,  much  better  positive 

jj  i^".u  ^Dtained  from  E.  coli  tests  when  ethylenediaminetetraacetic  acid  (EOTA)  is 
added  in  the  host  so  as  to  increase  the  permeability  of  the  bacterial  cell  wall  A  new  rapid 
in  vitro  screening  method  for  mutagens  has  been  devised.  Potential  chemical  agents  and 
re  ated  compounds  will  be  screened  for  effectiveness  in  animals  by  appropriate  table  pharma- 
rology  or  operant  techniques  as  needed.  Anticholinergic  and  anticholinesterase  agents  will 
be  evaluated  for  analgesic  actions  in  the  primate  and  rat.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  examin- 
ing the  interaction  of  cholinergic  agents  wilh  morphine  in  the  determination  of  analgesia. 

c.  the  percutaneous  absorption  of  glycolates  have  been  studied  as  the  free  base  and  the 
nydrochloride.  The  base  form  penetrates  and  can  be  recovered  by  urinalysis.  Sensitization 
to  tne  base  has  beoK  obtained  by  giving  a  second  patch  test.  Incapacitating  glycolates  in  the 
iree  base  torm  have^t^en  effective  in  a  short  time  when  applied  to  warm  skin  under  an 
occlusion  dressing.  Resetting  inhibition  of  local  sweating  provides  a  method  of  measuring 
penetration.  Studies  are  in  progress  to  determine  predictive  accuracy  of  the  local  sweating 
inhibition  technique  for  estimating  dose  and  onset  time  of  central  nervous  system  effects, 
fhe  knowledge  that  glycolate  agents  penetrate  human  skin  in  signifKant  amounts  will  be 
exploited  in  studies  of  Ixtors  which  affect  such  penetration;  i.e..  temperature,  humidity, 
structure  of  the  compound,  individual  skin  differences,  and  other  factors  which  may  be  found 
10  enhance  or  inhibit  penetration.  An  important  aim  will  be  to  define  more  exactly  the  dose- 
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Funds  obligated  (millions) 

In-house/ 
Amount  contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


effect  retationship.  Scopolamine  has  been  shown  to  block  secretion  of  the  lactogenic  hormone 
in  man.  This  work  will  be  repeated  with  glycolates  to  ascertain  whether  they  exert  a  similar 
anticholinergic  effect.  (Uinfirmation  of  blocking  action  will  add  to  knowledge  of  the  effects 
of  these  compounds  on  the  central  nervous  system.  The  resuHs  from  preliminery  investiga- 
tions show  the  need  for  further  research  on  spectral  sensitivity  changes  in  the  eye  following 
exposure  to  glycolate-type  compounds.  Flicker  fusion  frequencies  and  other  visual  parameters 
will  be  examined  whenever  possible. 

d.  Disease-free  colonies  ot  sustained-barrier  mice,  rats,  and  guinea  pigs  have  been  reduced 
by  30  percent.  The  disease-free  rabbit  breeding  colony  will  be  eliminated.  Numerous  sponta- 
neous diseases  and  pathological  changes  have  beien  described  and  cataloged  over  the 
past  years.  The  status  of  spontaneous  lesions  peculiar  to  animals  of  our  breeding  colonies 
have  been  identified  and  have  been  of  great  value  in  pathological  interpretations  or 
animals  used  on  experimentation.  Various  surgical  techniques  were  pertormed  on  experi- 
mental animals  to  create  the  optimum  experimental  models  lor  experimentation.  Genetic 
screening  studies  of  selected  chemical  compounds  were  conducted  and  are  currently  under 
investigation  in  various  animal  hosts. 

4.  Chemical  dissemination  and  dispersion  technology. 

a.  Aerodynamic  studies  of  conventional  and  advance  munition  shapes  continued  tor  the 
design  of  extended  range  projectiles.  Tailoring  the  lift,  drag,  and  mass  properties  will 
optimize  the  desired  range  and  trajectory.  Chamber  experiments  were  conducted  with  simu- 
lant filed  scale  models  of  a  binary  GB  projectile.  Ambient  conditions  were  found  to  influence 
the  vapor  return  due  to  changes  in  physical  properties  of  the  disseminated  liquid.  Submuni- 
tions  of  a  VX  projectile  were  studied  in  a  chamber  with  a  simulant  fill,  and  the  cloud  was 
increased  by  use  of  a  larger  agent  to  burster  ratio  than  previously  considered.  Aero- 
dynamic studies  will  continue  on  a  non-lethal  projectile  for  chemical  delivery.  Submunition 
shapes  for  binary  and  incapacitant  munitions  will  have  aerodynamic  data  determined 
for  their  trajectory  and  dispersion  characteristics.  The  feasibility  of  a  r«ket  motor  type 
dissemination  for  improved  agent  coverage  will  be  determined  with  simulants  and  pre- 
liminary propellant  charge  designs.  A  study  will  determine  whether  modification  of 
incapacitating  agents  and  solid  agents  as  stable  solutions  or  suspensions  can  be  used  in 
rapid  dispersion  systems. 

b.  Safety  hazard  studies  of  accidential  release  of  chemical  agents  by  detonation  of  scaled 
munition  devices  are  being  conducted.  In  the  2d  half  of  fiscal  year  1974,  these  studies  will 
continue  and  data  will  be  collected  for  input  to  a  systems  analysis  type  study.  The  systems 
analysis  type  study  will  define  the  hazard. 

5.  Process  technology:  Investigations  on  a  laboratory  scale  and  a  prepilot  plant  engineering 
scale  were  continued  where  data  was  lacking  on  reactants  for  binary  agent  systems.  The  process 
study  on  binary  VX  components  was  continued  with  the  objective  to  produce  a  stable  high  sulfur 
content  compound.  Development  of  analytical  techniques  is  continuing.  Candidate  compounds 
were  synthesized  for  evaluation  in  the  research  programs.  Laboratory  studies  will  be  conducted 
on  the  synthesis  of  NM  to  evaluate  process  parameters  to  determine  if  a  more  stable  compound 
can  be  produced.  Parameters  to  be  studied  wiH  include  sulfur  concentration,  heating  rate,  catalyst, 
and  purification  of  product.  The  reactants  for  these  systems  wiH  be  synthesized  for  evaluation. 
Analytical  support  and  method  development  in  required  areas  wiH  continue.  All  process  studies 
will  include  an  evaluation  of  possible  pollution  problems  which  might  be  encountered  if  a  plant 
is  built.  Process  modifications  to  preclude  pollution  will  be  considered.  Environmental  pollution 
problems  at  Edgewood  Arsenal  connected  with  the  mission  operations  were  studied. 

6.  Test  and  assessment  technology:  Development  continued  on  a  test  system  required  to 
investigate  particle  transport,  diffusion  and  fallout.  A  coincident  detection  system  was  investi- 
gated as  a  means  of  achieving  greater  fluorescent  particle  detection  and  count  capability.  The 
automatic  analyzer  system  detected  down  to  the  desired  capability  of  five  micropams  as  demon- 
strated with  cadmium  sulfide.  A  spinning  bowl  particle  disseminator  was  mated  to  the  automatic 
particle  feeder  system  and  the  device  was  calibrated  and  optimum  operating  conditions  established 
This  permits  accurate  studies  of  agent  dispersion  and  dissemination.  In  another  study,  an  original 
technique  was  devised  to  distinguish  properties  or  agent  simulants.  Under  contract  sixteen 
chemical  agent  simulants  were  studied  and  recommendations  made.  The  capability  of  the  auto- 
matic sampler  to  detect  and  count  small  fluorescent  particles  on  a  dynamic  basis  will  be  determined 
and  the  effort  concluded.  The  spinning  bowl  particle  disseminator  will  continue  to  be  compared 
to  a  commercial  disseminator  for  the  quality  of  aerosol  generated.  This  monometric  partide  test 
system  will  be  completed,  and  techniques  to  generate  larger  particles  of  100-200  microgram 
diameter  useful  in  applicatnns  to  study  liquid  particle  problems  will  be  proposed  and  investigated. 
Ranking  of  flash  potentials  of  simulants  compared  to  agents  will  be  studied  in  a  chamber  using 
an  explosive  device  capable  of  controlled  adjustments  to  increase  or  decrease  flashing  propensity 
Work  win  continue  on  a  hot  wire  sensor  for  liquid  particles. 

7.  Systems  analysis:  .      ,.      .     ., 

a.  An  effectiveness  study  was  conducted  for  the  binary  VX  system  for  the  8-inch  projectile, 
considering  a  bulk-filled  and  a  submunition  design.  There  will  be  an  update  of  the  risk  analy- 
sis and  cost-effectiveness  of  the  155-mm  howitzer  binary  GB  projectile.  A  comparative  cost 
effectiveness  analysis  and  risk  assessment  analysis  ol  the  VT  fuze  requirement  for  the  ft-inch 
VX  system  will  be  performed. 

b.  An  operational  effectiveness  study  of  the  remote  sensors  were  conducted.  The  purpose 
of  this  analysis  is  to  determine  whether  either  the  C0=  LASER  or  the  LOPAIR  alarms  provide 
sufficient  warning  time,  over  and  above  existing  systems.  The  study  will  be  completed  and  is 
intended  to  show  the  distribution  of  warning  times  that  are  provided  to  elements  ot  a  ^pical 
target  that  has  been  attacked  with  chemicals,  and  casualties  that  would  result,  with  and 
wittiout  the  empkiyment  of  the  various  alarms,  both  singly  and  in  combination. 

8.  Evaluation  of  foreign  chemical  warfare  potential:  A  review  was  made  of  literature  to  deter- 
mine the  applicability  of  remote  sensing  alarms  to  the  detection  of  bulk  liquid  agent  release  and 
the  resultant  liquid  aerosol  cloud.  Additional  equipment  and  supplies  were  ordered  in  preparation 
lor  simulant  field  test  planned  for  later  in  the  year.  Laboratory  and  chamber  tests  as  necessary  will 
be  conducted  on  the  usefulness  of  these  alarms.  An  assessment  will  be  made  ot  the  protective 
capability  of  protective  clothing  to  the  threat  posed  by  the  weapon  system.  Appropriate  test  pro- 
cedures for  field  analysis  of  data  witi  be  developed.  Detection  items  will  be  utilized  in  a  field  test 
with  simulants.  The  program  is  continuing  throughout  fiscal  year  1974  to  determine  potential 
enemy  capabilities  in  the  area  of  missile  and  aircraft  situations. 

9.  Chemical  training  agents  and  equipment  investigations :  Dyes  and  marking  substances  useful 
in  decontamination  training  and  casualty  recognition  have  been  investigated.  Of  particular  in- 
terest are  three  food  dyes  which  have  been  screened  for  toxicity  and  effects  upon  eyes  and  skin. 
The  investigation  of  volatile  sensory  irritants  as  training  agents  has  continued  since  they  could 
simulate  a  non-persistent  agent,  and  formulations  variously  thickened  offer  a  range  of  properties 
vrtiich  simulate  different  types  of  chemical  agents.  Further  guidance  will  be  sought  on  requirements 
and  acceptability  of  simulants  already  proposed  as  chemical  training  agents.  When  requirements 
are  defiiied,  synthetic,  analytical,  and  physicochemical  investigations  of  chemical  compounds 
will  proceed  along  guide  lines.  Investigation  of  marking  dyes  will  continue  as  will  the  use  of 
volatile  sensory  irritants  as  training  agents.  Work  has  been  done  on  several  visible  and  fluorescent 
dyes  to  ascertain  their  toxic  hazard  and  the  degree  of  exposure  required  for  use  as  total  intake 
simulants  on  the  field.  Compounds  tested  include  fluorescein,  tartrazine  amaranth,  erthrtisin  B, 
and  chinoline  yellow.  The  stability  of  these  materials  in  propylene  glycol  (PG)  and  tnoctyl  phos- 
phate (TOP)  solvents  was  evaluated.  All  compounds  present  a  relatively  low  toxic  hazard  and  are 
stable  in  PG  and  TOP  up  to  a  period  of  four  months.  Ground  burst  and  air  burst  training  devices 
are  being  developed  to  provide  the  Army  a  capability  for  training  in  a  simulated  toxic  agent 
environment.  These  efforts  will  be  continued  in  the  2d  half  of  fiscal  year  1974. 
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WARFARE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  SEMIANNUAL  PERIOD  JULY  1,  1973,  THROUGH  DEC.  31.  1973,  DEPARTMENT  Of  THE  ARMY   Rr<! 
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r,  TEST.  AND  EVALUATION  FUNDS  FOR  THE  SEMIANNUAL  PERIOD  JULY  1,  1973  THROUGH  DEC.  31,  1973,  REPORTINGSERVICE:  DEPART- 
MENT  OF  THE  ARMY— ContinumI 


FMdt  MitHM  (miUieiis) 

In-bouM' 
AoiMnt  contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


10.  Chemical  safety  investigations: 

a.  A  series  of  Vx  samples  were  analyzed  to  determine  ttie  effectiveness  of  decontamina. 
tion  using  bleach  or  chlorine  Chlorrne  was  shown  more  effective  under  the  condi^ons  biin, 
used.  Work  was  initiated  to  characterize  and  catalogue  the  decomposition  products  of  a.ents 
and  potential  agents  to  permit  identification  of  these  and  related  compounds  ArtalJtica 
procedures  were  developed  lor  the  detection  and  identification  of  incapacitants  as  pollutants 
in  air  and  water  samp  es.  Analytical  work  will  continue  and  expand  to  other  classes  of 
compounds  A  data  bank  will  be  eipanded  to  include  analysis  of  environmental  decomoosi- 
lion  products  and  with  computer  aided  analysis  provide  identihcation  of  chemical  agents  fmm 
properties  of  residues.  •    '^••im 

b.  The  ecological  survey  of  Carroll  Island  previously  used  as  a  test  site,  has  resulted  in  a 
wry  large  amount  of  exact  data  on  animal  and  plant  populations  ol  the  area.  This  information 
k,^^'  }"*"  5"  """?  "'"'•  ""*  ^P«*'"  '''*«  "««"  identified.  Mammalian  studies 
-^„^r„  .  I,"*'!!"*'"'''  ?1  i'"'J"''  "e-'sities  and  on  bat  populations.  An  inventory  of 
woody  plants  has  be«n  completed  A  good  deal  of  effort  is  being  put  into  study  of  the  turtte 
population  because  they  are  slow  to  multiple  and  normally  live  in  restricted  habitats  This 
makes  tliem  especially  good  indicators  of  any  serious  environmental  event.  Results  of  this 
study  will  be  utilized  in  other  ecological  eviuations.  «  u  i:.  ui  mis 

•hf„i!5'L!?  ***'"*  "f*"^*''  '0  develop  alternate  means  of  experimentation  to  eliminate 
I  .  Tli?'  °T  *"  'f""*  *"*  '°  '«'«^  »"<■  'est  agents  and/or  substitutes  to  achieve 
lest  objectives  During  this  report  period  a  separate  chamber  was  installed  inside  the  toxic 
disseroinalion  chamber  to  provide  the  capability  for  testing  the  gas  life  of  various  hiter  units 
This  system  allows  total  containment  of  the  toxic  agents  tested  both  the  challenge  concent 
1  *ilSI!  *"''  ?•  f '"fJ'  concentration  through  the  fater  are  restricted  to  this  smallorchamber 
A  neld  expedient  method  was  provided  for  personnel  decontamination  at  the  explosion  lest 

change  house  is  planned  for  construction  to  be  attached  to  the  explosion  test  chamber  to 
provide  personnel  deccnlaminating  lacilities. 


to.s« 
Km 
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(.CO)  Exploratory  development  funds  were  obligated  as  follows: 
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k  AgMl  »M  fUat 'MVMticMiMi: 

fri«f  yMr 

Carnal  InM  yaar 


1.  With  a  continuing  need  to  study  structure-activity  relationships  of  ouarternary  carbamates 
attempts  were  made  to  synthesize  several  possible  metabolites  ol  relatively  lethal  symmetricai 
and  unsymmetncal  bis-quarternary  carbamates  in  order  to  learn  more  about  their  physiological 
action.  Mudies  continued  on  potential  enemy  agents  with  emphasis  directed  toward  defense 
fh-*'n„i2If  <:?*.*"'^i5lK"i'  "f^o'i*^i°"  °'  these  binary  agents  in  the  deterrent/retaliatory  role  ol 
the  United  SUles.  Methods  by  which  an  enemy  might  use  these  agenU  were  examined  from  a 
tS*,V1  '*°'"'  y'  •'**•  Efforts  continued  to  develop  a  binary  GB  simulant  that  could  be  used 
lOf  all  phases  of  munition  testing:  mixing,  dissemination,  and  dispersion.  Studies  were  com- 
(jeled  on  the  penetration  o*  fabric  assemblies  by  an  organophosphorus  compound  with  high 
penetration  characteristics.  Chemicai  investigations  of  new  binary  agent  systems  will  continue 
^'^^  "'K'H"*i'?**  ?'"  **  L*"**"  '"■*""'  '"eluding  higher  e7activeness  through  clothing 
SJIS  ,''  "!r!?'i"'";v  "^^  *?•"'  ^i"'*™  PfoPOMd,  analyticai  studies  win  characterize  the 
components  and  oehne  the  required  purity  ol  constituents. 

2.  Speed  ol  action  comparisons  o<  VX  and  similar  compounds  through  clothed  and  bare  skin  of 
labofatory  animals  at  various  dose  levels  have  been  made. 

^?.K?'II*^''  l!^^"'*^.  *'?  advanced  via  extensive  parametric  reaction  studies,  successlully 
Ktatthshing  the  conditions  for  the  practical  generation  of  VX  by  a  2-liquid  reaction  system,  and 
nrLJifSj^  V***  SP"^'  """.'^  environments  on  the  GB  and  VX  reactanls.  Limited 
5I?^r?iu??  '?»<'•,">•"•  development  of  practical  binary  techniques  for  intermediate  volatility 
agents  (IVA).  Simulant  systems  for  both  GB  and  VX  were  modihod  for  closer  approximation  of 
reaction  parameters.  Effort  will  continue  In  the  development  of  binary  procedures  lor  new  agents- 
•xp^mtation  and  or  optimization  o<  techniques  lor  existing  binary  processes;  and  development 
and, or  improvement  of  binary  simulants  and  reaction-simulation  techniques 
.mt^}^*^V^*"'^'"!l"^  ""J  '5^"""  *»'>»'y  IVA  projectile  was  continued.  Analyticai 
enectivenyss  studies  have  b—n  performed  to  establish  the  agent  o«  choice;  however,  development 
!L*-^*^iS  S""''^  '^*  ""*•"  f*"*'"*  «»  !>•  accomplished.  Preliminary  proiectile  designs 
were  completed,  and  various  aspwts  of  these  designs  which  are  independent  ol  the  selected 
tZl  fachnioue  were  successfuHy  tested.  Effort  will  continue  on  the  development  of  design 
^1?,T1«»"„^'"'''  """^  ^."^'^'".l  '«»""•«  of  the  agent  selected.  Upon  the  selection  ol  the 
binary  IVA  processes,  the  effort  would  become  sp«:ific  for  that  agent  munition  system. 

5.  Parametric  studies  were  continued  to  determine  the  relative  eflectiven^s  ol  missile  war- 
»ea<lswithmassive,  segmented,  and  bomblef  configurations,  considering  binary  GB  VX  and  IVA 
^SEJll»!^iVi,"'''*'  T"*^  if^JP*'^"','^^  '0  '•'•"tify  materials  of  construction  suitable  for  thi 
««rt^/i7  ^.r-nlLT,!.  ?*^i  Studies  will  continue  in  an  effort  to  identify  the  optimal  agent  missile- 
u™  !f^2!il  .1°"-  pP'o'**'"*  development  effort  will  be  directed  toward  solving  the  prob- 
Mins  surtacM  oy  ilMse  trade-off  analyses. 

kSS  ^'SSi  **'**'*•*'  <'evelopmenl  effort  was  expended  as  follows : 

»rU!l^^l!!I''  ?'*'»'''"'  iubpm  studies  were  conducted  on  laboratory  improvements  of  the 
K??^!2'  production  of  intermediates  for  the  VX  binary  liquid/liquid  system.  Materials  compati- 
te.l"^!S,"*.".  ""•"^'•^  *"'!,""» ."«  "he'  later  generation  binary  agent  com^nenU. 
Munition  tests  were  supported  by  hll.ng  of  test  items.  Semipilol  scale  study  of  prxess  operations 
uU^T''^^t!i^  intermediates  for  the  8-in-liquid-liqoid  fy  binary  will  bl>  initiated^  Baied  upon 
,^^rlilr^!^  Il'i^  using  glassware  equipment  prototype  equipment  will  be  assembled 
fnr  «Sl?i^iE.*.*lr'"  **•  ««~"»«'','0'  P'lo'  0'  production  process  design  and  material  supplies 
tor  munition  test  purposes.  Material  disposal  methods:  e.g.,  incineration,  will  be  investigated. 
n,.!..  «.>^rtl?^i?l  *  machines  for  the  binary  GB  containers  was  made  operational  during 
riliM  .',^  jLiM*?"""!!.?"*.**'"?''  *•"  completed  during  this  period.  The  XM687  canisters 
for  ,7.i^...nl  ilL^,""**'J'"  development  testing,  were  hlled.  sealed,  leak  tested  and  prepared 
Ii»i?a^  h,„V,v,^'  f,"*"'"*Ji'^  pack  operations.  Filling  and  closure  studies  are  extendMf  to  2d 
SrTtti^f.nJ  ,„  '..^Ti"  f  "'*»'*''•'«  »<»'."'.»'«'  "'O""*  chemical  interm«liates  contained  in  bulk 
i,^^l  ,  S  submunitions.  These  studies  are  aimed  at  developing  automated  processes  for 
R«  *il",n'H^V';,'„?'"fi'''Kf  T'S;'''*  l^''i*> '"5  ""'»*•""  hinary  systems.  EquiSi^nt  for  in- 
«^kS1?,  «.ii  ►!' «^.^"h"""  •>•. '"rther  developed.  The  XM687  (155  mm)  and  the  XM736  (8  in) 
iJ^i^i  ^  filled  during  this  period.  Filling  and  closures  studies  will  be  extended  to  second 
1221  .h.H.-.  ''ii'lli'*"".!!;*"^*!,"*  ^"^  "^  ''""'<'  '?«""  I"  '"'"'  canisters  and  submunitions. 
nmS*ii,  ..x^i^L??  *"^  "  •'•'e'oP'"*  automated  pr«esses  for  production  of  the  XM736 
SmJSTinf  ??J.?^'.*?';fc  "  ""ilfD!. '*'".'"*  ''fy  "''•'•*  '"""  XMM7  development  tests  will  be 
22I?ti  21  Z'^lii.*".*  «"'X'"«1'<'"  phase  of  the  program.  Bench  model  filling  and  sealing  equip- 
SS.fSldte,^5?i#^l.!^'*ff  "•?•*"  '""!'''  '^»'  ""un'tions.  Basic  eng.neenng  Jata  will 
teneratad  for  design  of  prototype  fillers  for  second  generation  binai y  munitions 
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FmmIs  oMIgited  (millioas) 
In-housc/ 


EiplaiMtian  tl  otKgatieii 


c  Tacliai  •eaiMiB  systems: 

(1)  Advanced  development: 

Prior  year 

Carrviil  fiscal  yvtr.  _ 


(052) 
(I.  •20) 


(2)  Ea|iM*riiif  tnttt^mttt: 

Prior  year... 

CanMt  iscal  year... 


(-10.001) 
(LlOO) 


4.  M^rM  tests  i*  soppoct  ol  Joint  operational  piant 
»»4/u  service  requireaients: 

Prior  yoor ...= 

CaiiMt  bed  ytM ^ 


(.Ml) 
(.110) 


(.  930)  Advanced  devetepwent  (AD)  testing  of  the  XM736  8-in.  binary  VX  projectile  was  compMed,  and  a 
(.  142)  develepnient  plan  and  concept  lermulation  package  prepared  and  staffed  lor  app royal  ta  enter 
engineering  devetopmeot  (ED)  ia  3d  quarter  fiscal  year  1974.  Based  on  a  comparative  evaluatioh 
ol  the  competitive  AD  prototypes,  the  configuration  recommended  for  ED  formulated  at  the  validation 
pre-in-proeess  review  conducted  on  Nov.  1. 1973.  was  the  bulk  expulsive  liquid-liquid  system  with 
the  modified  XM732  proximity  fuze.  Commencement  of  AD  of  the  155  nun  iatcrmoaiale  volatility 
agent  (IVA)  projectile  is  t>eing  deferred  pending  the  development  ol  a  suitalrte  t>inary  process  tor 
an  effective  IVA.  Cvrrentiy  it  is  anticipated  that  this  phase  wiH  start  in  1st  quarter  fiscal  year  1975 
with  the  initial  effort  directed  toward  the  development  of  a  test  program  and  the  initiation  ol  test 
hardware  procurement 

(Jl.  009)  The  primary  effort  was  the  manulacture  ol  XM687  projectiles  and  ancillary  components  for  the  develop- 
(.  099)  ment  testing  phase  of  the  155  mm  binary  GB  munition.  Supplementary  development  efforts  extending 
into  this  period  included  testing  to  validate  design  modifications  subsequent  to  ennneer-design  test 
(EOT)  and  to  estimate  munition  effectiveness  via  simulants  simulation  techniques.  The  development 
testing  effort  tor  the  XM687  projectile  will  commence  3d  quarter  fiscal  year  1974  and  will  requi  re  one 
year  lor  completion.  TheXM73£  8-in  binary  VK  projectile  will  undergo  engineering  development 
starting  3d  quarter  fiscal  year  1974.  During  the  ensuing  semiannual  period,  plans  and  preparation  tor 
the  EOT  will  be  implemented,  projectile  design  will  be  finalized,  and  hardware  fabricated. 

(.  341)  Obligations  were  incurred  m  planning,  conducting  and/or  reporting  4  joint  ooerational  tests  and  2 
operations  research  studies  in  response  to  CtNC  and  service  requirements,  the  following  tests  and 


(.000) 


«.  Jliav  aWhfial  ««wtopaital  (saHiMlity)  ttstt: 

Prior  year 

eanoat  fiscal  yaai.. 


CW) 


3.  IncayaciWiat  chemical  procraM: 

Prior  year 

Cancot  fiscal  year 

a.  Aftat  iavostigitiaas  aad  i 

Prior  year 

Car  rent  fiscal  yaa(„ 


studies  have  been  actively  pursued  daring  this  report  period: 

1.  Test  69-14  phase  II:  This  effort  was  designed  to  provide  the  U.S.  Air  Forte  with  data  on  the 
effectiveness  of  the  MC-1  bomb  employing  current  delivery  modes.  Testing  was  completed.  2 
simulant  dissemination  trials  were  conducted  during  this  report  period.  Data  were  analyzed  and 
draft  final  reports  published  for  coordination  with  the  Air  Force.  Final  reports  will  be  putaiisl)ed  3d 
quarter  fiscal  year  l974.  Data  Irom  these  trials  are  being  used  to  develop  methods  reauired  to 
correlate  agent/simolant  dissemination  characteristics  for  chemical  borsting  munitions. 

2.  Test  69-14,  phase  III :  This  effort  is  designed  to  evaluate  the  hazards  resulting  Irooi  the  dis- 
posal of  damaged  or  leaking  MC-1  bemt>s  wider  current  EGO  handling  procedures  as  outlined  in 
Air  Force  technical  orders.  Test  plan  has  been  pubhshed  and  the  laboratory  is  awaiting  equip- 
ment. Laboratory  investigations  will  be  initiated  3d  quarter,  fiscal  year  1974  for  the  purpose  of 
candidate  simulants  selection,  oxidalion-pyrolysis  products  deteimination,  and  sampling 
methods  development. 

3.  Test  73-11:  This  effort  is  designed  to  determine  methods  of  destroying  large  scale  USAF 
chemical  munitions  in  a  tactical  environment.  Laboratory  and  munitions  investigations  will  start 
3d  quarter,  fiscal  year  1974  loUowed  by  field  trials.  Laboratory  investigations  will  deteimine  the 
feasibility  of  thermally  decomposing  agent  in  a  closed  system.  Simulant  selection  and  develop- 
ment of  analytical  and  sampling  techniques  for  the  chemical  neutralization  technique  aro 
planned. 

4.  Test  71-14.  phase  M:  This  effort  is  designed  to  reevaluate  the  salety  procedures  associated 
with  the  MK-MOD~0  filling  van  and  to  determine  it  deficiencies  noted  in  earlier  testing  have 
been  corrected.  Planning  meetings  were  held  with  USMC  personnel  during  this  period.  Testing 
lor  3d  quarter,  fiscal  year  1974. 

5.  Study  73-111:  This  effort  was  in  response  to  a  request  by  the  U.S.  Army.  CindanL  and 
Cincpac  for  a  computer  assessment  of  downwind  travel  and  hazard  of  nerve  agents  and  to  com- 
pare these  estimates  with  predictions  based  on  current  manuals.  During  this  peiiod  a  quasi- 
continuous  source  model  (a  model  accounting  for  agent  deposition  and  subsequent  evaporation  in 
addition  to  the  original  instantaneous  source)  was  developed.  Plots  were  generated  for  various 
weapon  systems  containing  cloud  arrival  time,  safetime  to  mask  and  unmask  as  a  function  of 
downwind  distance.  Study  report  will  be  published  by  December  31.  1973. 

6.  Study  74-112:  The  USMC  requested  an  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  chemical  agents  and  de- 
contaminants  on  the  continued  integrity  of  spray  tanks  and  hazards  associated  with  use  of  tanks. 
Information  in  the  munition  system  service  directives,  safety  and  operations  report  will  be  re- 
viewed. A  literature  search  for  documents  on  all  pertinent  test  programs  has  been  completed. 
Study  is  scheduled  for  completion  by  June  1974. 

(1.216)  Obligations  were  incurred  in  the  testing  of  binary  weapon  systems.  Purpose  of  testing  was  to  (1) 
(.000)  evaluate  ballistics  stability  and  accuracy  ol  candidate  projectile:  (2)  evaluate  rough  handling 
and  sequential  effect;  and  (3)  identify  simulant  material  that  will  duplicate  the  reaction  and  dispei- 
sion  characteristics  of  agent  fills  including  correlation  of  simulants-agents  target  effectiveness. 
Doling  this  period,  approximately  18  tasks  were  conducted  and  reported.  Major  effort  was  on  the 
155-mm  projectile  and  various  configuration  of  the  8-in  projectile.  Eight  simulant  dissemination 
trials  weie  conducted  with  the  155-mm  projectile  to  compare  dissemination  characteristics  prior  to 
engineering  testing.  Nine  simulant  trials  were  conducted  with  the  8-in  projectile  to  determine  dis- 
semination characteristics  and  estimate  taigel  effects  using  mathematical  modeling  techniques 
32  155-mi  simulant  hlled  projectiles  were  subjected  to  rough  handling  and  environmental  sequen- 
tial effects  lo  insure  inherent  soundness  and  safety  prior  to  engineeiing  tests  22  simulant  tilled 
projectiles  were  fired  to  determine  mixing  characteristics.  16  155-mm  simulant  filled  proiecfiles 
weie  fired  to  evaluate  cloud  size  and  development  Ballistic  firings  were  conducted  with  vaiious 
configurations  of  the  8-in  piojectile.  Five  8-in  projectile  hazard  classification  tiials  were  conducted 
to  evaluate  hazard  with  shipment  and  stoiage  ol  the  item  with  associated  accidental  situations. 
A  revised  test  plan  on  the  engineeiing  test  of  the  155-mm  projectile  has  been  completed  and  for- 
warded for  coordination.  Physical  testing  and  simulant  field  tiials  are  to  be  initiated  3d  quaiter, 
fiscal  year  1974. 
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Exploratoiy  development  ettoit  was  expended  as  follows: 

1.  Investigations  continued  into  the  piepaiatnn  of  intermediate  compounds  needed  lo  syn- 
thesize incapacitating  mateiials  lelated  to  moiphine.  A  change  in  expenmental  procedure  has 
advanced  this  study  significantly,  Seveial  new  phenothiazine  compounds  vreie  prepaied  and 
sufficient  quantities  are  being  obtained  to  begin  biological  investigations  ot  ttiese  tianquilizing 
materials  Samples  of  these  agents  in  a  chamber  weie  studied  quantitatively  for  the  effects  of 
the  thermal  dissemination  procedure.  Less  than  1  pe:cen,  of  the  altered  mateiial  was  Icund 
indicating  good  agent  dissemination.  Physical  chemical  studies  of  this  agent  have  begun  to  obtain 
storage  compatibility  data  with  candidate  alloys  tor  the  submunitions  Reseaich  will  continue 
along  established  lines  currently  undeiway.  Fuither  work  will  emphasize  peicutaneous  activity 
ol  incapacitants.  reduced  onset  time  ol  effects,  and  iiicieased  effectiveness.  Attempts  will  be 
made  to  formulate  binaiy  systems  foi  the  pioduction  and  application  ot  incapacitants. 

2.  Investigations  are  being  conducted  thioughout  fiscal  year  1974  to  study  disseminatiofl 
sys.ems  and  to  define  system  parameteis  that  influence  incapacitating  agent  dissemination  time, 
efficiency  and  agent  chaiacteiistics.  A  program  is  being  conducted  to  develop  methods  tha.  will 
minimize  the  hazaid  ol  agent  release  from  incapacitating  munitions  involved  in  an  accidental  fire. 

1.  Laboratory  studies  were  conducted  to  develop  the  piocess  for  incapacitating  agent  manufactuie. 
Effects  ot  solvent  leactant  laticns  and  catalyst  weie  studied  An  acceptable  method  for  decontami- 
nalion  ol  the  waste  streams  was  obtained  Recycle  studies  on  U5at>le  leactants  and  c  eanup  of  waste 
streams  were  begun  in  the  laboratory  Pilot  plant  manulactunng  and  agent  diying  studies  weie 
conducted  which  indicated  that  theie  weie  no  majoi  scale-up  pioblems  Product  was  obtained  in 
high  yield  (85  peicent)  and  quality  (95  peicent).  Atteinate  methods  ol  agent  hitiation  were  scieened 
and  a  Tolhuist  centiiluge  selected  for  tuilhei  tests.  Us  opeiating  chaiacteiistics  and  filter  media 
performance  were  deteimmed  with  a  simulant  Altemate  methods  of  sepaiation  of  the  agent  hydio- 
chloride  from  the  mother  liquoi  will  be  inveslifaied  Simulant  and  agent  luns  will  be  conducted  in  a 
pilot  plant-size  centiiluge.  Filtei  media  types  will  be  scieened.  sepaialicn  chaiacteiistics  and  pioduct 
racoveiy  data  will  be  obfamed.  The  maieiial  cl C( i-siii-ction  cl  this  equipmeat  will  be  evaluated. 
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DMCriptlon  of  R.D.T.E.  effort 


c  Tactical  weapons  systems: 

Prior  year 

Current  fiscal  year 


d.  Army  materiel  developmtnt  (suitability)  test*: 

Prior  year 

Current  fiscal  year 


4.  Defense  equipment  program: 

Prior  year 

Currant  fiscal  year 

1.  Physical  protection  investigations: 

Prior  year 

Current  fiscal  year 


Funds  obligated  (millions) 

In- house/ 
Amount  contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


($0. 070) 
(.500) 


(.049) 
(.146) 


.096 
9.996 

(.040) 
(4.475) 


2.  Develapmental  studies  have  been  initiated  on  loading  requirements  for  polymer  mixes  into 
munitions  systems.  Filling  and  sealing  equipment  studies  on  prototype  equipment  were  initiated. 
Cost  estimates  were  developed  for  provision  of  complete  rounds  in  support  of  AD,  ED,  and  develop- 
ment testing  programs.  Loading  and  sealing  problems  anticipated  with  new  munitions  systems  will 
be  studied  with  emphasis  on  automated  techniques.  Studies  will  be  made  on  loading  of  polymer- 
agent  combinations  into  munitions.  Prototype  equipment  will  be  evaluated  for  accurate  metering,  safe 
and  reliable  compacting  and  positive  transferring  into  the  munitions.  Prototype  equipment  will  be 
constructed  and  evaluated  during  AD  filling.  Candidate  commercial  equipment  will  also  be  procured 
and  assessed. 

(SO.  145)  The  advanced  development  program  for  the  XM-723  incapacitating  projectile  is  continuing  and  th« 
(.  425)      engineering  development  phase  is  scheduled  to  be  initiated  early  In  the  2d  half  of  fiKal  year  1974. 
Current  efforts  include  gathering  information  for  an  environmental  assessment  statement. 

(.  195)  Obligations  were  incurred  in  conducting  2  tasks  associated  with  incapacitating  systems.  Objectives 
(.000)      were  to  evaluate  ballistics  stability  and  accuracy  ol  a  candidate  projectile  and  to  evaluate  effects 

of  set-back  in  flight  ejection  and  target  impact  forces  on  the  projectile.  13  simulant  filled  projectiles 

were  fired  by  Dugway  and  data  reports  forwarded  to  the  developer. 

7.931 
2.161 

(3.775)  Exploratory  development  effort  during  this  report  period  was  expended  as  follows: 
(.740)  1.  Decontamination  studies  of  cyanogen  chloride  have  determined  reaction  rates  with  different 

materials.  The  mechanism  and  kinetics  of  the  reaction  with  metallic  ions  and  oxidation  reactions 
with  iodide  ions  have  been  elucidated  The  decontamination  of  mustard  agents  with  ethanolamine 
has  been  studied  and  the  reaction  products  isolated  and  identified.  Studies  will  be  conducted 
under  contract  to  find  optimum  properties  of  aqueous  decontamination  of  toxic  agents  on  vehicles 
and  equipment,  and  to  hnd  methods  for  agent  destruction  using  oxygen  and  moisture  in  the 
air.  If  successful  this  would  permit  decontamination  in  the  field  with  the  lowest  possible  logistical 
load  imposed. 

2.  To  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  decontamination  of  exposed  skin  areas  lethal  area 
and  time  lor  a  50  percent  mortality  rate  (LAT  50's)  were  developed  lor  low,  intermediate  and 
highly  volatile  nerve  agents.  Using  these  data,  it  was  determined  that  for  all  agents,  a  sorbent 
skin  decontamlnant  oners  the  greatest  promise.  An  agent  Insoluble  urethane  paint  has  been 
developed  which  Is  capable  ot  being  decontaminated  by  physical  means  or  by  the  agents  own 
volatility.  Studies  will  be  conducted  on  chemical  agent  insoluble  paints,  sorbent  skin  decon- 
tamination systems,  and  improvised  materials  and  methods  for  decontamination  in  the  field. 
Studies  are  continuing  in  proving  the  feasibility  of  chemical  agent  insoluble  paints  for  vehicles 
and  equipment  to  make  them  easily  decontaminable  by  physical  means.  Studies  will  be  Instituted 
to  develop  and  provide  to  the  field  improvised  materials  and  methods  for  accomplishing  de- 
contamination. 

3.  Studies  of  dynamic  gas  adsorption  on  activated  charcoal  as  used  in  protective  filter  elements 
has  approached  the  goal  or  achieving  a  fully  predictive  equation  for  the  protective  life  of  the 
filter.  Studies  with  benzene  showed  that  not  only  could  the  kinetic  adsorption  capacity  be  pre- 
dicted from  equilibrium  relationships  but  also  the  adsorption  rate  constant  depending  on  linear 
velocity  at  any  fixed  temperature  and  granular  mesh  size.  A  contractual  study  showed  that 
microwaves  at  relatively  low  power  levels  efficiently  and  irreversibly  decomposed  vapors  ol  two 
phosphorous  compounds.  Experiments  will  continue  to  conflrm  the  predictive  equations  for 
equilibrium  vapor  adsorption  by  activated  charcoal  using  the  vapors  of  various  toxic  compounds. 
Studies  will  continue  on  the  kinetics  ot  gas  adsorption  and  the  relationship  to  kinetic  equations. 

4.  Feasibility  studies  were  continued  in  removing  toxic  chemicals  from  air  streams  at  elevated 
temperatures.  A  nerve  gas  simulant  test  has  been  developed  lor  collective  protection  gas  niters. 
Significant  improvements  (Increased  sensitivity,  instantaneous  read-out  capability  and  computer/ 
plotter  graphing  of  test  results)  have  been  provided  for  chemical  agent  simulant  testing  ot  full 
collective  protection  systems  under  active  challenge  w  entry-exit.  Improvements  have  been 
made  In  entry/exit  procedures  and  shelter  use  technology  based  on  an  expolltation  ol  the  new 
collective  protection  system  test  technique.  Cyanogin  chloride  (CK)  tube  test  for  gas  sorbents 
liat  bten  reviewed  and  upgraded  to  provide  substantially  improved  reproducibility.  A  mathe- 
maikai  expression  for  estimating  CK  life  of  whetlerlte  In  terms  of  sealed  aging  time,  tempera- 
ture and  water  content  has  been  derived.  Data  under  opM  storage  conditions  Is  being  developed 
to  provide  a  means  tor  estimating  residual  CK  life  under  these  conditions.  It  was  found  that  a 
direct  relationship  exists  between  the  degree  of  conversion  ot  CO  to  CO}  and  residual  CKIIfe. 
It  was  determined  that  CK  spent  whetlerlte  has  a  very  strong  electron  spin  resonance  (ESR) 
signal.  Feasibility  to  develop  a  simplified,  low-cost,  light  weight  inflatable  liner  shelter  system 
with  a  self-powered  filtered  unit  capable  ot  use  inside  existing  nels  shelters  or  as  a  separate  com- 
plete collective  protection  system  continued  through  the  fabrication  of  an  Initial  prototype.  Em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  advancing  the  technology  in  measuring  residual  gas  life  ot  sorbents.  Worit 
will  continue  In  Improving  simulant  test  techniques  for  collective  protection  equipment  and  in 
upgrading  entry/exit  and  shelter  use  procedures.  Efforts  will  continue  to  Improve  performance  of 
gas  sorbents.  A  k>w  level  effort  will  be  continued  in  studying  the  feasibility  of  developing  a  sim- 
plified low  cost,  lightweight,  inflatable  liner/shelter  system  In  anticipation  of  the  increased  effort 
planned  for  this  item  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

5.  Exploratory  development  efforts  were  directed  toward  the  initiation  ot  an  advanced  develop- 
ment effort  for  a  new  protective  mask  In  fiscal  year  1975.  A  draft  proposed  required  operational 
capability  (PROC)  was  prepared  and  staffed  describing  a  new  mask  which  will  be  capable  of 
replacing  the  current  inventory  of  Army  field  protective,  tank  protective,  aircrew  and  special 
purpose  protective  masks  by  Interchange  ot  components  with  one  basic  facepiece.  Experimental 
effort  was  directed  toward  development  ot  improved  sorbent  systems,  new  design  concepts, 
engineering  design  of  components,  and  the  initiation  ol  the  fabrication  of  preliminary  models 
for  design  studies  Exploratory  development  studies  leading  to  the  new  mask  will  be  continued. 
Preparation  ot  the  1st  draft  of  the  technical  development  plan  will  be  completed  for  in-house 
review  and  modification.  Design  concepts  lor  the  new  multipurpose  mask  will  be  reflected  In 
preliminary  prototype  models.  Limited  testing  will  be  conducted  on  the  prototype  models  In  order 
to  establlsn  teaslbillty  of  accomplishing  the  goals  of  the  program.  The  development  of  optically 
clear  elastomers  for  faceblank  applications  will  be  continued  and  a  larger  than  laboratory  quantity 
will  be  fabricated.  Studies  will  continue  to  improve  the  optical  and  agent  resistant  characteristics 
of  this  material.  Studies  to  improve  the  capacity  and  stability  ol  sorbent  systems  will  be  extended 
and  laboratory  quantities  will  be  fabricated  for  in-house  testing  Preliminary  wearing  trials  at 
Edgewood  Arsenal  and  at  other  military  installations  will  be  initiated  with  prototype  masks  to 
obtain  user  reaction  and  recommendations  lor  changes.  Cost  effectiveness  studies  will  be  con- 
tinued to  assure  lowest  cost  and  largest  volume  production  rates  with  the  new  masks  vvhen  type 
classified. 

6.  Studies  were  conducted  on  techniques  for  utilizing  the  physical  properties  of  chemical 
•|*nb  to  design  a  protective  system  which  contains  no  chemical  or  sorbing  impregnite.  This 
Jirork  consisted  of  testing  a  concept  whereby  a  hirhly  permeable  fabric  was  spaced  approximately 

.  The  use  of  such  a  system  gave  greater  than  a 


1  cm  from  the  skin  on  environmental  clothing. 
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one-order-of-nugnitude  increaee  in  protection.  A  search  was  also  Instituted  to  develop  a  non- 
svMating  degrading  charcoal  wMcb  might  be  used  in  a  single  layer  protective  clothing  system. 
One  sodi  charcoal  treatment  vres  foand  wliich  exhibited  promise  by  showing  reduced  seat  wet- 
ability  without  significaiit  vaper  capacity  loss.  Studies  will  be  continued  to  determine  If  the  spaced 
highly  permeable  protective  dolhing  system  will  result  In  a  substantial  reduction  of  the  heat 
burden  imposed  over  that  imposed  by  the  current  chemical  protective  clothing  systems.  Continue 
efforts  to  develop  a  nonsweat  poisoning  charcoal  for  use  In  a  single  layer  protective  clothing 
system.  Studies  will  be  conducted  to  determine  the  mechanisms  of  reaction  which  result  In 
degradation  of  a  standard  impregnite  under  various  conditions  of  storage  and  to  prove  the 
feasibility  of  the  impregnite  for  the  current  clothing  outfit  chemical  protective  Oiner  system) 
which  will  not  degrade  in  storage. 

7,  Studies  on  the  ionization  detector  (ID)  demonstrate  good  sensitivity  and  high  speed  of 
response  to  agents  and  a  high  degree  of  discrimination  against  plant  and  field  Interferences. 
Five  prototype  enzyme  alarms  were  fabricated  and  subjected  to  extensive  field  and  environ- 
mental testing.  Data  indicate  the  need  for  an  improved  enzyme  immobilization  technique.  Auto- 
matic liquid  agent  detector  (ALAD)  studies  on  paint  formulations  were  continued.  Initial  studle- 
of  a  commercial  luminous  biosensor  Indicate  some  agent  detection  capability:  however,  largs 
responses  to  changes  In  relative  humidity  and  field  interferences  were  noted.  Ionization  detector 
investigations  will  continue,  emphasizing  the  low-bias  sensor  cell  which  reduces  power  requlree 
ments  to  an  acceptable  level  for  Army  use.  An  improved  immobilized  enzyme  pad  will  be  devel- 
oped for  the  enzyme  alarm  and  extensively  evaluated.  ALAD  studies  will  be  directed  to  providing 
a  simple  "add-on"  device  to  the  M8  alarm  to  provide  it  the  added  capability  of  detecling  large 
particle  liquid  agent  aerosols.  Both  static  and  dynamic  ALAD  approaches  will  be  studied. 

8.  Computer  programs  were  developed  to  optimize  wavelength  selection  for  reliable  detection 
by  passive  LOPAIR  and  to  then  completely  simulate  field  performance.  Versatile  field  systems 
were  fabricated  and  treated  to  verify  computer-projected  performance.  Diffuse  reflectance  of 
topographic  targets  was  measured  using  a  CO]  laser,  confirming  projections  for  field  detection 
systems  using  isotopic  CO;  lasers.  A  breadboard  system  is  being  completed  for  field  testing  a 
remote  Raman  system  was  tested  at  Edgewood  Arsenal  confirming  the  ability  todect  atmospherlic 
contaminants  in  vapor  and  liquid  aerosol  states.  Passive  LOPAIR  will  be  in  early  stages  of  Ad- 
vanced Development  during  second  half  fiscal  year  1974.  The  isopopic  COj  laser  breadboard  will 
be  eval  uated,  and  efforts  will  be  initiated  on  Incorporating  the  newly  developed  capillary  wave- 
guide lasers  Into  the  breadboard  system.  Field  testing  of  the  present  remote  Raman  will  continue. 
Effortsto  design  and  fabricate  an  Improved,  smaller  remote  Raman  will  be  initiated.  Testing  of 
the  ability  to  detect  terrain  contamination  will  be  Included  In  the  studies. 

9.  Incapacitating  alarm — Evaluation  ot  3  candidate  systems,  for  possible  use  in  detecting  In- 
capaclting  agents  in  plants  and  storage  areas  was  completed.  Of  the  systems  evaluated,  the  gas 
chromatograph  and  enzyme  alarm  were  the  post  promising.  Additional  data  are  being  developed 
for  use  in  making  the  best  approach  decision  for  the  follow-on  development.  The  problems  asso- 
ciated with  representative  air  sampling  of  storage  sites  will  be  studied,  including  the  use  of 
blowers,  concentrators,  and  separators.  Maximum  agent  sensitivity  and  minimum  Inteferences  will 
he  the  goal.  All  point  sampling  principles  will  be  evaluated,  and  the  best  selected  for  integration 
into  an  efficient  air  sampling  monitoring  system. 

10.  Real  time  monitor— Several  agent  detection  and  concentration  systems  have  been  tested. 
Data  on  3  systems  (eel  enzyme  system,  ionization  detector,  and  hyfed  alarm)  have  shown  great 

tromise  to  detect  the  low  agent  concentration  requirements  of  the  demilitarization  operations, 
iquid  and  solid  concentrators  have  been  extensively  tested,  during  which  increased  sensitivities 
on  the  order  of  10  to  50  times  have  been  achieved.  Gaseous  compounds  of  demilitarization  plant 
stacks  and  working  areas  have  been  identified.  Generators  have  been  developed  capable  of  du- 
plicating plant  conditions  in  the  laboratory.  The  Investigative  program  will  be  completed  and  a 
decision  will  be  made  on  the  scope  of  a  follow-on  hardware  design  program.  Candidate  systems, 
under  investigation,  will  be  evaluated  in  pilot  and  operational  demilitarization  facilities  and  in- 
house.  Studies  to  identify  demilitarization  plant  contaminants  will  be  conducted  both  In-house  and 
contractually. 

11.  The  major  problems  defined  in  the  pollution  survey  were  selected  to  be  addressed  in  the 
initial  instrumentation  studies.  These  are  oil-in-water,  acid  mist,  effluents  from  explosives  pro- 
duction facilities,  and  chemical  agent  demilitarization  effluents.  State-of-the-art  surveys  are  being 
completed  to  identify  those  gaps  which  must  be  filled.  The  technical  gaps  Identified  will  be  ad- 
dressed in  active  instrumentation  programs,  hopefully  by  modification  of  present  developmental 
techniques.  These  will  be  tested  under  simulated  and  actual  use  conditions  to  verify  performance. 
Additional  prrorlty  problems  will  be  addressed  as  they  are  Identified.  Coordination  will  be  effected 
with  EPA,  NASA,  and  other  DOD  elements  involved  In  related  programs. 

12.  The  detection  sensitivity  for  an  ion  cluster  mass  spectrometry  system  has  been  shown  to 
be  better  than  10  parts  per  billion  for  certain  phosphorous  compounds.  Quantitative  response 
data  at  various  relative  humidities  have  been  obtained  for  a  number  of  organic  compounds  and 
the  data  used  to  elucidate  the  mechanism  of  detectioa.  Work  will  cofitinoe  on  the  fundamental 
chemistry  of  agents  with  a  view  toward  finding  direct  detection  and  identification  end-item  sys- 
tems. New  reagents  will  be  prepared  which  directly  yield  color,  fluorescence,  or  a  pliyskal  change. 
Attempts  will  be  made  to  effect  conversion  ol  V  ana  G  type  agents  by  a  suitable  reaction  to  enhance 
reactivity  toward  detector  reagents.  New  materials  will  be  synthesized  and  studied  for  replace- 
ment of  current  alarm  reagents  and  extend  the  present  limited  capability  of  the  alarm.  Studies 
will  be  carried  out  on  new  sources  of  thermostable  enzymes  possibly  useful  in  detection  and  identi- 
fication of  new  and  unknown  agents. 

13.  Dectors  based  on  physical  principles,  such  as  the  hydrogen-flame  emission  device  (HyFED), 
were  examined  for  intermittent  use  as  a  detector  kit.  The  contractor  designed  and  began  fabrica- 
tion of  prototype  models  of  the  Incapacitating  agent  kit.  A  series  of  buffers  were  studied  to  deter- 
mine their  effects  on  the  wetabillty  and  stability  of  the  enzyme  system.  Several  additives  to  the 
reagent  for  mustard  detection  were  Investigated  and  some  Increase  In  sensitivity  was  obtained. 
Studies  on  physical  principles,  such  as  that  utilized  In  Ionization  detector  will  continue  to  deter- 
mine potential  for  kit  applications.  Additional  buffers  and  other  approaches  will  be  investigated 
to  improve  the  wetability  of  the  enzyme  system.  The  work  on  the  Incapacitating  agent  detector 
kit  will  be  completed  except  for  long  term  storage  of  reagents.  Work  will  begin  on  improved  field 
sampling  procedures  for  field  laboratory  applications. 

(10. 727)  Advanced  development  effort  during  this  report  period  was  expended  as  follows: 
(.  3>1)  1.  Fabrication  and  extensive  testing  was  conducted  on  2  designs  ot  the  XK256  chemical  agent 

detector  kit.  Test  data  were  analyzed  and  the  results  were  used  in  the  validation  in-process 
review.  The  decision  was  made  to  advance  the  XM25e  kit  to  engineering  developmenL 

2.  A  periodic  development  review  was  held  on  the  liquid  agent  detector  (LAD).  Laboratory 
scale  studies  In  the  variables  in  the  paper  were  Initiated  using  the  in-house  develop  meet  at 
papermaking  facilities.  Colspan  Corp.,  under  contract,  has  studied  dye-impregnaled  papers, 
cameeflage  as  a  human  factors  function  and  methods  of  attachment  ot  the  detectors  to  the 
individual.  Studies  on  the  variables  in  the  paper  fabrication  wiM  continue  inctnding  dye  contents, 
dye  portile  size,  pulp  type  and  paper  additives.  Aggravated  storage  tesliflg  wit  continue.  Labora- 
tory and  field  tests  with  troops  pertemuag  a  combat  routine  win  be  conducted  to  determine 
acuR  lesistance,  nreatherabltity  and  overall  durabdity. 

3.  Advanced  development  of  the  remote  sensing  alarm  will  be  Initiated  during  2d  half,  fiscal 
year  1974.  Emphasis  will  be  directed  toward  selection  of  the  optimum  prototype  design.  Including 
reliability,  maintainability,  and  consideration  of  human  factors. 

Fabrication  of  DT  II  hardware  for  modular  collective  protection  equipment  (MCPE)  is  in  progress. 
A  2-year  program  on  producibility  engineering  and  planning  (PEP)  has  been  initiated.  The  1st 
year  effort  will  provide  descriptions  of  manufacture  (DOM 's);  review  design  and  methods  of  fabrica- 
tion for  improved  reproducibility;  and  seek  reduction  in  the  number  of  sole  source  items.  DT  II 
testing  under  the  intermediate  temperature  range  will  be  Initiated  in  4th  quarter  fiscal  year  1974. 
Action  will  be  initiated  to  provide  hardware  fixes  and  technical  data  package  upgrading  In  response 
to  problems  revealed  in  the  tests.  A  3-year  program  will  be  initiated  to  verify  the  effectiveness  of 
the  gas  filter  packaging  to  minimize  deterioration  in  storage. 
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SECTION  1— OBLIGATION  REPORT  ON  CHEMICAL  WAf  ARE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  SEMIANNUAL  PERIOD  JULY  I,  1973,  THROUGH  DEC.  31,  1973,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY,  RCS 
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OBLIGATION  REPORT  OF  PROCUREMENT  FUNDS  FOR  TIe  SEMIANNUAL  PERIOD  JULY  1. 1973  THROUGH  DEC.  31, 1973  REPORTING  SERVICE:  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY-Continued 


Funds  oMigittd  (millions) 


Description  ol  R.D.T.E.  offort 


Amount 


In-HouM/ 
contract 


Eipianation  ol  obtitation 


d.  Warning  and  dotoction  equipmtnt: 

Prior  yaar 

Current  fiscal  year 


e.  Medical  defense  against  chemical  agents: 

Prior  year 

Current  fiscal  year 


(JO. 000) 
(1.000) 


(.000) 
(1.750) 


(JO.  500)  Engineering  development  (ED)  of  the  XM256  chemical  agent  detector  kit  was  initiated.  Because  of  the 
(.  500)  complexity  of  the  Item,  much  of  the  engineering  design  effort  has  been  conducted  in-house.  A 
work  scope  was  prepared  and  submitted  to  procurement  for  the  preparation  and  submission  of  an 
engineering  development  bid  package  to  Industry.  A  development  contract  will  be  awarded  to 
industry  to  complete  the  engineering  design  studies.  The  contractor  will  prepare  a  technical  data 
package  and  produce  ED  hardware  for  test  and  evaluation.  PEP  will  be  conducted  to  provide  an 
independent  evaluation  of  the  contractor's  design  and  to  develop  production  methods. 

(1. 750)  1  An  extensive  study  of  the  role  of  the  liver  In  the  excretion  of  therapeutic  drugs  has  been  initialed 
(.000)  by  baseline  studies  with  pentobarbital.  Indocyanine  green  (ICG)  and  antlpyrlne  (AP).  ICG  is  cleared 
rapidly  by  the  liver  but  the  clearance  rate  Is  decreased  by  exercise  and  a  not  environment.  AP,  nor- 
mally cleared  more  slowly,  shows  little  change  in  clearance  rate  under  stress  but  the  plasma  concen- 
tration and  body  water  AP  content  Increase  under  stress.  Dehydration  of  men  under  test  appears  to 
be  a  factor  in  reducing  ICG  clearance.  The  physiological  factors  governing  wearabillty  of  protective 
masks  have  been  studied  and  ranked  as  follows:  neuromuscular  fatigue,  respiratory  Impedence  in 
heavy  work,  heat  stress,  metabolic  limitation,  mechanical  trauma,  psychological  exhaustion. 

2.  A  vaccine,  prepared  from  0-p-aminophenyl,  0-pinacolyl  methylphosphonate  and  a  protein  car- 
rier, has  been  developed.  Laboratory  animals  Immunized  with  this  vaccine  and  challenged  with  GO 
die  but  survive  longer  than  unprotected  animals.  Improved  histological  methods  permit  counting  of 
binding  sites  on  vaccine  treated  leucocytes,  which  provides  a  measure  of  antibody  titer  and  identifica- 
tion of  men  who  would  not  be  protected  by  the  vaccine.  A  newly  developed  immunoabsorbent  column 
is  being  used  to  correlate  protection  with  levels  of  circulating  antibody.  Injection  of  urea  with  2-PAM 
Into  GB-poisoned  laboratory  animals  Increases  reactivation  of  AChE  In  the  brain  nearly  threefold. 
In  vitro  studies  show  that  increasing  pH  from  8.4  to  9.1  doubles  reactivation  Eel  AChE  is  now  being 
produced  at  85-  to  90-percent  purity  Using  this  product,  the  complete  amino  acid  sequence  of  the 
serine  active  site  has  been  mapped  out.  Renal  excretion  ol  the  2  PAM  CI  has  been  found  to  depend 
on  base  secreting  mechanisms. 

3.  Preliminary  studies  have  been  carried  out  to  examine  the  binding  of  an  Incapacitating  agent  to 
the  resin  XAD2  and  to  cholestyramine,  both  resins  being  effectively  bound.  The  XAD2  resin  has 
somewhzt  higher  binding  capacity  and  a  wider  pH  range  than  the  latter.  Cholestyramine,  which  Is  an 
FDA  approved  drug,  is  being  given  to  volunteer  subjects  with  oral  doses  of  an  incapacitating  agent. 
Clinical  effectiveness  of  this  treatment  and  the  urinary  excretion  of  the  boundagent  will  be  evaluated. 
The  XAD2  resin  cannot  be  used  in  man  as  It  is  not  yet  an  accepted  drug.  Operant  techniques  with  rats 
will  be  used  to  assess  the  behavioral  actions  of  glycolate  esters  and  their  antagonists.  Tlie  efficacy  of 
various  anticholinesterase  and  cholinomimetic  compounds  In  reversing  the  behavioral  effects  of  the 
glycolates  will  be  evaluated.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  duration  otthe  antagonism  and  on  estab- 
lishing proper  dosage  relationships  between  the  glycolates  and  their  antagonists.  The  evaluation  of  the 
passible  use  of  the  item  known  as  the  Hypospray  for  mass  Injection  M  casualties  incapacitated  by 
glycolates  or  related  compounds  will  be  completed.  The  pharmaceutical  parameters  and  factors 
involved  in  adapting  the  Hypospray  to  this  use  will  be  delineated. 

4  The  p-oduction  of  skin  lesions  due  to  HD  exposure  is  attributabia  to  an  initial  reaction  of  the 
alkylating  agent  with  cellular  ON  A.  The  oikiwing  studies  will  be  conducted:  (a)  Effects  of  lysosomal 
staoilizers  and  labiiiiers  on  the  severity  and  latency  of  skin  lesions  produced  by  HD  exposure;  (b) 
effect  ol  inhibitors  of  lysosomal  enzymes;  (c)  ability  of  chalones  to  Inhibit  unbalanced  growth  and  ex- 
tend the  period  of  DNA  repair  and  bring  about  enhanced  recovery:  and  (d)  light  and  electron  micro- 
scopic evaluation  of  events  associated  with  the  aforementioned  studies. 

5.  Experiments  with  a  long  sei  es  of  polymer  compounds  and  I'ormulations  has  resulted  In  the  selec- 
tion ol  a  DuPcnt  compound,  MPO  3856  as  the  best  available  material  to  form  an  impermeable  sk  In  film 
for  protection  against  VX-type  compounds.  This  fluoropdymer  has  bMn  tested  in  various  formula- 
tions. At  first  tt>e  difficulty  of  low  solubi'ity  in  ordinary  solvents  had  to  be  overcome.  When  good  solvents 
were  found,  aerosol  preparations  were  made  up  for  convenience  in  applying  the  film.  The  first  attempts 
were  unsuccessful  because  bubbles  formed  and  weak  spots  in  the  film  developed.  Freon  E  finally  proved 
to  be  suitable  and  films  were  produced  which  were  adherent  to  animal  skin,  impermeable  to  VX  and 
flexible  enough  to  remain  on  skin  for  long  periods.  Studies  on  the  degradation  ol  VX  by  skin  decon- 
taminating ointments  have  continued  at  a  low  level. 


L  Army  materiel  developroent  (suitability  )  tests: 

Prior  yaar 

Currtnt  fiscal  year 


m    I 


Ik  SimuUnt  Test  Support: 

Prior  yMT 

Canwt  HkoI  ytor 

a.  MaMwTMtsin  Support  of  Joint 
PIm*  amM»r  Sorvico  wqiiramoals: 

Prior  yoor 

Cnrrtflt  fiscal  year 


.la 


\^ 


\.  309)      Olriigations  were  incurred  for  the  testing  of  the  U.S.  Army's  defense  equipment  and  material  and  for 
000)  the  long-range  environmental  storage  and  environmental  effects  testing.  Four  engineering  tests  are 
currently  in  eittier  planning  and.or  reporting  during  this  period  and  :re  as  fotkiws: 

1.  CB  protective  clothing  for  EGO  personnel:  This  effort  is  designed  to  determ  ne  if  the  suit 
meets  ttie  approved  smal>  development  requirements.  Testing  is  complete  except  for  12  high 
temperature  trial:..  Medical  problems  involved  with  these  trials  are  current.y  being  studied. 
Tliore.ore,  tostinr  has  been  suspended.  Completion  is  scheduled  for  3d  quarter  fiscal  year  1974. 

2.  CB  protective  handwear:  This  effort  is  designed  to  determine  the  physical  durability  and 
sizing  characteristics  and  to  evaluate  the  safety  aspects  of  the  hardware.  Testing,  including  en- 
vironmental storage,  CB  penetration  studies,  and  handling  trials,  has  been  eompletod  and  a  report 
published  in  Dacomber  1973. 

3.  200  CFM  modular  collective  protection  equipment  (MCPE):  This  effort  is  designed  to  perform 
an  engineering  and  expanded  service  test  and  to  determine  the  capability  of  the  MCPE  to  meet 
protective  requirements  as  outlined  in  requirements  document.  Test  plan  has  been  completed 
and  has  been  forwarded  for  coordination.  Testing  is  to  be  Initiated  in  4th  quarter,  fiscal  year  1974. 

4.  M-51  CB  shelter  test:  This  effort  is  designed  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  Intermediate  cold 
climatic  conditions  on  system  reliability,  duralMlity,  and  suitability  for  additkinal  Army  use 
During  this  period  the  test  plan  has  been  prepared  and  forwarded  for  approval.  Testing  is  to  be 
initiated  3d  quarter,  fiscal  year  1974. 

5.  Environmental  surveillance:  The  environmental  surveillance  and  long  term  storage  program 
for  the  first  halt  ol  fiscal  year  1974  and  a  total  of  12  items  undergoing  some  phase  of  testing  at  1 
or  more  of  the  test  sites.  These  items  consist  of  protective  masks,  protective  hoods,  and  chemical 
detector  kits.  3  items  are  completed  and  reports  published  during  this  period 

.536 
.000 


(.536)  Obligations  were  incurred  in  planning,  conducting,  and  Or  reporting  of  3  joint  operational  tests  in 
(.000)      response  to  CINC  and  servKe  requirements  and  are  as  follows: 

1.  Test  70-11,  phase  I:  This  effort  is  In  response  to  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  requirements 
and  is  concerned  with  the  vulnerability  of  installatk>ns  and  equipment.  During  tNs  period  2 
large  scale  elevated  line  source  releases  of  chemical  simulant  tagged  with  fluorescent  particles 
were  completed  using  the  TMU  28  B  spray  system.  Testing  is  compleia.  Data  analysis  has 
been  initiated  and  the  final  report  is  scheduled  for  completion  3d  quarter,  fiscal  year  1974. 

2.  Test  70-11  phase  II:  This  test  is  a  research  effort  with  the  aim  of  duplicating  the  con- 
tamination pattern  of  a  toxic  attack  with  the  use  of  simulants  and  correlating  simulant, agent 
data  to  permit  hazard  and  vulnerability  analyses,  laboratory  investigations  are  in  progress  to 
obtain  the  data  for  the  agent  siir.ulan.  correlation.  Investigatioii  is  to  be  complotod  4th  quarter, 
fiscal  year  1974. 

3.  Test  74  010.  phase  I :  The  U.S.  Marine  Corps  requested  a  test  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  tlie  LVTP  7  landing  vehicle  when  subjected  to  a  simulated  massive  chemical  attack.  7  held 
trials  were  conducted  wherein  collective  protection  equipment  and  decontamination  procedures 
were  cvalua.etl.  Testinr  v.as  con-pleted.  Data  analyzed  and  a  draft  final  report  forwarded  to 
th^  Marine  Corps. 
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Ooicriptioa  of  R.D.T.E.  e>ort 


Funds  obligated  (millions) 

In-house/ 
Amount  contract 


Explanation  of  obligatiofi 


Chemical  watfara  program: 

Prior  year 

Current  fiscal  year 


JO.  937 
.887 


1.  Lethal  chemical  program: 

Prior  year ;: 

Current  fiscal  year 

2.  I napacitating  chemical  program: 

Prior  year 

Currant  fiscal  year 

3.  Defensive  equipment  program: 

Prior  year ■... ..^^.r 

Current  fiscal  year 

a.  Item  procurements: 

(1)  Masit,  Unk,  M2SA1: 

Prior  year i 

Current  fiscal  year 

(2)  Shelter  system,  M51: 

Prior  year 

Current  fiscal  year 

(3)  Decontaminating  apparatus,  M12A1: 

Prior  year 

Current  fiscal  year 

(4)  FUterunitM13Al: 

Prior  year r 

Current  fiscal  yeer 

(9  Alarm,  M8: 

Prior  year..... ^.i- 

Current  fiscal  year 

(6)  Collective  pfotection  equipment  MID  Hatek: 

Prior  year.. -^ 

Current  fiscal  year 


.000 
.000 

.000 
.000 

.937 
.887 


(.237) 
(.521) 

(.181) 

(.000) 

(.242) 
(.000) 

(.002) 
(.366) 

(.032) 
(.000) 

(.243) 
(.000) 


JO.  476    During  the  first  hall  of  fiscal  year  1974,  the  Department  of  the  Army  obligated  Jl,824,000  for  pro- 
1, 348       curament  activities  associated  with  chemical  warfare  agents,  weapons  systems,  defensive  equip- 
ment, and  production  base  projects.  Program  areas  or  effort  concerned  with  these  obligations 
were  as  follows: 
Lethal  chemical  program: 

Materiel  procurement .  0 

Product  on  base  projeirts 0 

Total  lethal  chemical 0 

Incapacitating  chemical  program: 

Material  procurement ;  0 

Production  base  projects 0 

Total  incapacitating  chemical 0 

Defensive  equipment  program: ' 

Materiel  procurement Jl,  K4, 000 

Production  base  projects 0 

Total  defensive  equipment J1,S24, 000 

.(K)0    No  obligations  were  incurred  for  procurement  of  lethal  chemicals  or  weapons  systems. 
.000 

.(KX)    No  obligations  were  incurred  for  procurement  of  chemical  incapacitating  agents  or  weapon  systems. 
.000 

.476 
1.34D 

(.360)  Obligations  incurred  for  procurement  production  and  in-house  engineering  support  of  protective 
(.  398)      mask  used  to  provide  CBR  respiratory  protection  to  the  wearer  in  a  combat  vehicle. 

(.  114)  Obligations  incurred  for  procurement  and  engineering  support  of  transportable  collective  protection 
(.  067)     equipment  used  to  provide  protection  from  toxic  CB  agents  in  the  field. 

(.  000)  OMigaUons  incurred  for  procurement  of  decontaminating  apparatus. 
(.242) 

(.002)  Obligations  incurred  for  procurement  and  in-house  engineering  support  of  filter  units  which  are  in- 
(.  366)      stalled  in  armored  vehicles  to  provide  purified  air  to  crew  members. 

(.000)  Obligations  incurred  for  adjustments  to  previously  awarded  contracts  as  a  result  of  engineering 
(.  032)     change  orders. 

(.000)  Obligations  incurred  for  modifications  to  MIO  collective  protection  equipment  for  the  Hawk  battery 
(.  243)      control  centrals. 


SECTION  2.— OBLIGATION  REPORT  ON  BIOLOGICAL  RESEARCH  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  SEMIANNUAL  PERIOD  JULY  1.  1973  THROUGH  DEC.  31,  1973, 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY,  RCS  DD-D.R.&E.(SA)  1065 

OBLIGATION  REPORT  OF  RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST,  AND  EVALUATION  FUNDS  FOR  THE  SEMIANNUAL  PERIOD  JULY,  1  1973  THROUGH  DEC.  31,  1973, 

REPORTING  SERVICE:  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 


Description  o(  R.D.T.E.  oRoit 


Funds  obligated  (millions) 

In-Hovse/ 
Amount  contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


BMogical  research  progran: 

Present  year 

Current  fiscal  year 


10.212 
9L3S8 


$7,318 
2.252 


L  Biological  research: 

Prior  year ..r.r;-.-.r.^r;:3 

Current  fiscal  year ..a 

a,  Basic  reseatcn  in  life  i 

Prior  year 

Current  fiscal  year.. 


.003 
.430 

(.000) 
(.230) 


.433 
.000 


During  the  first  half  fiscal  year  1974,  the  Department  ot  the  Army  obligated  J9,570,000  for  general 
tridogical  research  investigations  and  the  development  and  test  of  physical  and  medical  defensive 
systems.  Program  areas  or  effort  were  as  follows: 
Biological  research: 

Basic  research  in  life  sciences $230,000 

Exploratory  development 203,000 

Total  biological  research 433,000 

Defensive  systems: 

Exploratory  development 6,710,000 

Advanced  development 1.775.000 

Engineering  development. 000 

Testing 320.000 

Total  defensive  systems 8,805,000 

Simulant  test  support. 332, 000 

Basic  research  and  exploratory  development  effort  during  the  report  period  was  expended  as  follo«vs: 


(.230)  Support  of  biological  defense  materiel  has  consisted  of  a  theoretical  analysis  of  biological  detection 
(.000)  concepts  including  evaluation  of  iKer  detection  of  man-made  aerosols  and  examination  of  aerosol 
particle  dynamos  for  characteristics  detectable  by  optical  methods.  Biological  aerosol  investigations 
were  initiated  to  determine  the  effects  at  relative  humidity  and  dissemination  as  wet  or  dry  particles 
on  airborne  decontamination  of  the  aerosols  with  vaporized  chemicals  or  air  pollutants.  Theoretical 
analysis  and  experimental  studies  on  new  concepts  for  biological  detection  will  continue  toward  the 
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OBLIGATION  REPORT  OF  RESEARCH.  DEVaOPME  T,  HSI.  AND  EVALUATIOH  FUNDS  FOR  THE  SEMIANNUAL  PERIOD  JULY  1.   1973  THROUGH  DEC.  31     1973    REPORTING 

SERVICE;  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY— Cootimiwl  "truifiiNG 


Description  of  R.D.T.E.  effort 


Farxh  oMigMed  (millions) 


Amount 


In-House/ 
contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


b.  General  biological  investigations: 

Prior  year 

Current  fiscal  year , 

2.  Defense  equipment  program: 

Prior  year ; 

Current  fiscal  year 

•.  Pkysical  defense  against  biolocial 

Prior  year 

Current  fiscal  year 


Il  Biolotlcal  defense  material  cooceyte: 

Prior  year ; 

Current  fiscal  year 


(JO.  003) 

(.200) 

.173 
«L632 

(.000) 
(1. 310) 


.000) 
.775) 


T; 


380) 
395) 


A  IMmI  OeiMM  AaaUst  Biabflcal  Aim*: 
ffiof  year. - 


d.  Materiel  tesh  in  support  of  Joint  operational 
and/or  service  requirement: 

Prior  year.. ,.i.^. 

Current  fiscal  year IIIIIIIIII" 


(•tot) 


(.000> 
COOO) 


selection  of  a  recommended  method.  The  approach  must  distinguish  man-made  microbiolosical 
aerosol  particles  from  those  present  in  the  normal  background  of  air.  Feasibility  studies  will  also 
begin  on  new  biological  approaches  to  rapid  detection.  Research  will  be  conducted  on  samolin^ 
oi'SiSbll'S*  n?*"        •'™«»P''«fe  w'lh  emphasis  on  recovering  the  largest  possible  quantity 

^'?'  nnn»  *r!!lif?!l!i"i'!fA2'' ""  '"*'  •"•'''"•W"  "'  ^"'iow  techniques  of  using  alarm  applications.  Data  were 
(.  000)     collected  lor  the  purpose  oi  calculating  disease  outbreaks 

6.553 
2.252 

*!■  S«^  Exploratory  development  effort  during  this  report  period  was  expended  as  follows- 
(.  ibs) 

,  '•  ^.^"1?^**™  initiated  to:  (a)  design  and  fabricate  an  improved  breadboard  model  of  the 
formaldehyde  generator-neutralizer  unit  lor  the  biological  decontamination  of  enclosed  areas 
and  (b)  scale  up  the  successful  technique  developed  to  neutralize  residual  surface  paratormalde- 
hyde  following  decontamination  in  a  limited  (18  It^)  volume  chamber  using  a  hydrogen  peroxide 
unit  The  potential  (or  use  of  nontoxic  chemical  decontamination  of  biological  simulant  aerosols 
has  been  demonstrated  by  using  mists  of  lactic  acid.  A  trailer  has  been  modified  and  tested  as 

i*.  ^„^,?'m  5"'"?i"'"„''P''''''- J.'J'I*'','  ''•  "*•*'  """'  '•••  P«""">«"t  man  chamber  tKility 
«  constructed  in  the  Biological  Medical  Laboratory,  building  E3100.  Continuing  development 
will  be  performed  on  the  method  of  formaldehyde  generation  and  neutralization  followins 
decontamination  of  an  enclosure  Improved  breadboard  models  of  the  deconUmination  svstein 
fr,ii,«^^.  ^',?J„'*'"  M  i"i*^  ^"''  evaluated  Protocol  developed  for  the  scavenging  aiK/ neu- 
il«.^.h  °  '''/^L°''"''?*''''''*''°"'5"''''^"*'"  "«  tested  in  enclosures  having  volume  equiv". 
K^.,H  fi?hJ^i„  *n?f'°'".'"J". *?'"'.''  "•*  equipment  might  be  used.  The  latic  acid  counter- 
f^,?!,,  i^r^"'",^  ""  ^*,  "'ended  to  the  evaluation  of  other  potemial  nontoxic  chemicals,  p?r- 
I.S'^"'?'''*"''  S't"'-  ^5*  -"Obile  trailer  used  in  biological  tests  will  be  operating  and  low  eve 
liS[^'in  bui'ldingnm  "  **'"  ""**"  ""  "'•  "*"*"  •♦  •  permanent  man  chamber 

i.  I  .!!?i?."?"''*?"  M^l"^'  three  bacterial  pathogens  of  military  importance  have  been  produced 
r.Ki  !■  h  ,".  ^'  '?  studies  we  have  sponsored  at  the  Naval  Biomedical  laboratories,  Oakland 
cant.  High  titer  antisera  to  bacterial  spores  have  also  been  produced  as  well  as  standard  im- 
munizing antigen  factions^  Investigation  of  chemiluminesconce  reactions  observed  in  various 
environments  continued.  This  information  was  used  as  a  basis  for  design  of  a  sample  orocessmB 
Ml,ht°,i„'^^„?f^"°"K'  '"«°K'"I  '™'"  b'ckground  (ambient)  particulates.  Analysis  of  method! 
toobtain  optimum  benefits  from  the  utilization  of  mobile  alarms  was  completed.  Experimental 
tests  were  per  ormed  in  recent  field  tests  at  Dugway  Proving  Ground  Utah  using  simulant 
??I!f.?2S^°^'?'  aerosols  Work  will  continue  on  refining  immunization  methods  for  the  production 
yiSli^nw.",?  nf  r.'  '"  l^e",'."  ^'""i"  •»"  'T*"-  antisera  will  be  tag^d  with  iron  containing 
latMs.  Investigations  will  continue  of  approaches  for  elimination  of  spurious  response  observed 

Prn^nT'r,o.l!IS''ri?fS  "l^i""'-  °,'"  I."'"?!'*  ™""'«  *'»""  «•»*»  '•"""»  conduited  at  Dugway 
Proving  Ground   Utah  will  be  analyzed  with  particular  emphasis  on  data  collected  via  the  air- 
Dome  connguratton. 
Advannd  development  effort  during  this  report  period  was  expended  as  foltows- 

•J^  •ISS-?!f'l''I?.'°.'if'*"!2*'!'''  "'•  automatic  biological  agent  alarm,  XM19.  were  desigred 
ano  laDficated  by  the  contiactor.  Extensive  testing  was  conducted  on  these  devices  at  both 

^tr^rXl\^L^^!!!^^»Mt^'flS''^^^  '"'S"'"*  '^""*"''  '*^"'«  *"•  "t'l'^d  to  Obtain 
Son,  »,tfc.*.  .!L*fJS.J?£*^'''?*A'  '*"'  ■'"L*"-  Operations  were  conducted  at  a  variety  of  loc»- 
i-H  ^',  "*  """"^  r'Vu'  to  determine  the  stability  of  the  prototypes  in  typical  rural  urbin 
and  coastal  environments.  The  data  obtained  were  recorded  on  mag^  tapl»  that  the  wr- 
£i"^2SL°i;i5w  "i,^"  T^^  available  in  the  design  of  the  signal  processing  electronicsVan 
^^!^"^''L"*"*5?'  "".?'*  Edgewood  Arsenal  IBM  1108  computer.  The  contractor  has 
labncstad  prototype  of  twe  alternate  designs  of  the  XM2,  biological  sampler.  One,  a  novel  con- 
^'!L?^Jr*.'".  "'"'J:  »<:5ieying  the  required  sampling  capability  while  requiring  only  a 
rnoOM  amount  of  reagents  and  thereby  simplifying  the  logistics  requirements.  The  other  desicn 

Dased  upon  the  earlier  approach,  i«  unitsr  uu  >ni\  ic  n,>r<nrmif..  .^.n   r...i  ..„•.> .  ."..-' 

XM19  alarm  and  XM2  sampler  « 

performed  on  the  earlier  models.  1  e^u.ii  nm  ujniniue  ma  win  provioa  me  oata  nacMd  to  demon- 

S?,?  ™t.'"^'/f""^  development  should  be  iiutiated  in  mid-fiscal  year  1975.  AH  of  the  needed 

S'^rtTJf.l^ii'In^H  ?7"*;  T"^^  •''.■^'*'"  ^  "«?'•»•'»■  Tha  preferred  design  of  the  XM2  will 
IM  Identified  and  adequately  documented. 

2.  Various  models  applicable  to  possible  methods  of  deploying  the  biological  alarm  system 
have  been  examined  in  terms  of  operating  cost  and  with  respect  to  the  number  ot  alarms  required 
to  achieve  the  required  detection  capability.  The  formal  requirements  for  this  first  generation 
fhlT.lT  •"I-"'"';""*''.'?..''*  ,fe*ie«ed.  Factors  contributing  to  maximizing  the  effectiveness  of 
ine  total  configuration  of  the  alarm  system  were  periodically  reexamined.  The  data  obtained  in 
l»IS,?I^^„Ti*?RM  nn'J*  "  '\''  Prototype  ha'tlward  was  successfully  programed  into  the  Edge- 
S2?lf^  ^^  "u*  '^<'7;P'".ef-  The  data  are  being  examined  In  a  variety  of  programs,  a^l 
designed  to  readily  show  the  interrelationships  which  exist  as  design  trade-offs  and  to  also 
dernonstrate  the  measured  performance  of  the  current  prototype  designs.  The  deployment  models 
will  continue  to  be  studied  and  will  lead  to  the  formulation  of  a  recommended  approach  for  the 
planned  engineering  development  program.  These  studies  will  be  made  available  to  the  agency 
representingthe  user.  From  the  computer  studies  of  test  data,  which  will  continue  to  be  collected 
SUmK!.'""'"  ^f  °',f '!.'*'.".'?'  "'i  I"''^'''*  detection  of  biological  aerosols  will  be  identified." 
pliable  circuits  will  be  fabricated  for  demonstrating  the  performance  of  the  XM19  utilizing 

(3. 808)  Exptoratory  development  effort  during  this  report  period  was  expended  as  fi>llows- 

««L  V.i.*T"!I15I!'^'  P'°sram  of  the  Institute  is  targeted  toward:  (a)  infectious  illnesses  which 
Ef^JP?^'*'  I"^?'  '."  our  miUUry  forces;  (b)  medical  defense  against  biological  warfare: 
aod  (c)  the  safe  rtudy  of  infectious,  highly  dangerous  microorganisms  in  the  unique  and  special 
conUinment  facilities  of  the  Institute.  A  variety  of  experimental  approaches  is  used  to  Mlve 
these  problems  as  illustrated  by :  (a)  infectious  disease  models  are  developed  in  laboratory  animals 
M  .h  LT^  ^"*.'"i''T'"i'"."  "'"Po'^'ed  and  'PPlied  to  man;  (b)  the  defense  mechanisms 
of  the  body  are  studied  and  stimulated  in  an  eNort  either  to  prevent  an  infectious  disease  or  to 
reduce  its  harmful  eKects  among  military  personnel;  (c)  rapid  accurate  laboratory  methods  are 
^!lf!,  .?•  .1'  identifying  causative  microorganisms  betore,  or  soon  after,  illness  begins  thus 
permitting  therapy  to  be  instituted  early  in  the  disease  process;  (d)  techniques  are  developed 
to  measure  sub  le  changes  that  occur  at  the  molecular  level  in  cells  of  the  infected  host.  An 
understanding  of  these  mechamsms  is  basic  to  establishing  effective  measures  to  combat  disease. 

All  ,A^.Ml*;L  ""''""•  during  fscal  year  1974  to  exploit  the  information  obtained  previously. 

SI.  Smk.     '"«  P'OKram  will  continue  to  emphasize  infectious  illnesses  of  military  importance. 

None  of  these  or  future  studies  is  directed  toward  offensive  biological  research  and  development 

No  portion  of  the  program  involves  classified  information.  ■"»•«<»■  'hb  owenvmeni. 

{•qoo^  "'vlHtl^l^^h'.  "'".'.'""fi''  '''"'"*  "'*  ""'"',  ^'''°^  *  '"P""  ""'•'in?  *•  '•*<  '"ort  designed  to  in- 
1 000)     vwtigale  the  naturally  occurring  pa.t.culate  materiel  present  in  the  marine  atmosphere  was  lor- 
•rarded  to  the  U.S.  Navy,  June  29,  1973.  Project  is  completed. 


nts  and  thereby  simplifying  the  logistics  requirements.  The  other  design 
approach,  is  under  test  and  is  pertormiog  well.  Final  prototypes  ot  the 
ampler  will  be  fabricated,  incorporating  the  results  of  evaluation  tests 
models.  Testing  will  continue  and  will  provide  the  data  namltd  to  demon- 

ttvemnin*nt  uiniilH  ha  inifi*t.H  in  ini,i-K....i  »...  lo-tc    au  .,  >■ ■   j 
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Descriptwn  of  R.D.T.E.  effort 


Funds  obligated  (millions) 

In-house/ 
Amount  contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


e.  Army  materiel  development  (suitibility)lMt*: 

Present  year 

Current  fiscal  year. 


3.  Simulant  test  support: 

Prior  year 

Current  fiscal  year -.---:■: vi" 

Materiel  tests  in  support  of  joint  operational  plans  and/or 
service  requirements: 

Present  year 

Current  fiscal  year 


(JO.  065) 
(.255) 


.036 
.296 


(.296) 


(SO  320)  Obligations  were  incurred  for  the  advanced  development  testing  of  the  biological  detector  systems. 
(  000)  Safari  operations  were  supported  at  Presidio,  Treasure  Island,  Fort  Richie,  and  Fort  Carson  to 
obtain  detector  reliability  and  background  particulate  data.  20  field  trials  were  conducted  wherein 
detector  equipment  was  exposed  to  selected  nonpathogenes  to  evaluate  technical  performance. 
2  trials  were  conducted  using  an  airt>orne  mobile  detector  system  to  evaluate  detection  capabilities 
to  biological  aerosols.  Chamber  trials  were  conducted  to  evaluate  the  chemiluminesconce  detection 
system  and  its  associated  biological  sampler  and  with  the  pattern  acquisition  and  correlation  tech- 
nique (PACT)  system.  Testing  will  continue  tor  approximately  2  years. 

.322 
.000 

(  332)  Obligations  were  incurred  in  planning,  conducting,  and  'or  reporting  of  2  joint  operational  tests  and 
(.000)      2  operstions  research  studies.  These  efforts  are  in  response  to  CINC  and  service  requirements 
and  are  in  consonance  with  the  current  nationa:  po  icy  for  CB,  test  and  studies. 

1  Test  73-30-  This  lest  was  designed  to  obtain  data  in  the  effects  of  sunlight  on  biological 
material.  Field  testing  was  completed  in  June  with  the  data  evaluations  and  final  report  pub- 
lished October  1973.  Data  will  be  applicable  tor  use  in  vulnerabUity  studies. 

2  Test  70-74,  phase  111 :  This  test  is  designed  to  obtain  comparison  decay  data  between  the 
mobile  van 'microfilament  technique  and  free  floating  biological  aerosols.  Testing  is  required  to 
finalize  the  design  of  the  van  and  determine  acceptability  for  field  experimentation.  Test  plan 
was  published,  2  field  trials  conducted  to  date,  with  completion  of  the  test  effort  scheduled  for 
the  4th  quarter,  fiscal  year  1974.  _.    .  . ,        .    ^ 

3  Study  71-160,  phase  IV :  Study  was  designed  in  response  to  a  Cinclant  reouirement  to  evaluate 
the  biological  protective  posture  of  several  key  critical  facilities  and  to  make  recommendations 
for  minimiiing  the  vulnerability  of  the  facilities  Repoti  has  been  published  indicating  the  degreo 
of  vulnerability  and  recommendations  as  to  reduce  their  vulnerability. 

4.  Study  73-115:  This  study  effort  was  in  response  to  an  Army  and  Cinclant  requirement  to 
develop  a  rationale  for  establishing  decontamination  requirements  During  the  report  period,  the 
final  report  was  organized  and  comments  received  during  coordination  was  incorporated.  Report 
was  published  December  1973. 


OBLIGATION  REPORT  OF  PROCUREMENT  FUNDS  FOR  THE  SEMIANNUAL  PERIOD  JULY  1.  1973  THROUGH   DEC.   31,    1973,    REPORTING  SERVICE:   DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 


Biological  research  program: 

Prior  year 

Current  fiscal  year 


{0.000 
.000 


$0. 000    During  the  first  ha  If  fiscal  year  1974,  the  Department  of  the  Army  obligated  SO  for  procurement  activ- 
.000       rties  associated  with  biological  defensive  equipment  and  production  base  projects. 


SECTION  3 -OBLIGATION  REPORT  ON  ORDNANCE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  SEMIANNUAL  PERIOD  JULY  1,  1973,  THROUGH 
DEC.  31,  1973,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY,  RCS  DD-D.R.  «  E.  (SA)  1065 

OBLIGATION  REPORT  OF  RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST.  AND  EVALUATION  FUNDS  FOR  THE  SEMIANNUAL  PERIOD  JULY  1,  1973  THROUGH 

DEC.  31,  1973,  REPORTING  SERVICE:  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 


Funds  obligated  (millions) 


Description  ot  R.D.T.E.  effort 


Amount 


In-House 
contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


Ordnance  program: 

Prior  year 

Current  fiscal  year. 


I0.2S7 
4.346 


$4,272 
.331 


During  the  1st  half  fiscal  year  1974,  the  Department  of  the  Army  obligated  14,603,000  tor  general 
research  investigations,  devetopment  and  test  of  smoke,  flame,  incendiary,  hert>icide,  riot  control 
agents  and  weapons  systems,  and  other  support  equipment  Program  areas  of  effort  concerned  with 
these  obligations  were  as  follows: 

Smoke,  flame,  and  incendiary  program ^S'SSx 

Herbicide  program ,  IS'SSS 

Riot  control  program ''xiSSSS 

Other  support  equipment  program -  S'SSS 

Test  support. 894,000 
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Ordnance  program: 

Prior  year — 

Current  fiscal  year.. 


JO  000  J9  733    During  the  1st  half  of  fiscal  year  1974.  the  Department  of  the  Army  obligated  J18,669,000  for  pro- 

18  669  8.936       curement  activities  associated  with  smoke,  flame,  incendiary,  herbicide,  riot  control  agents,  weap- 

ons systems,  and  other  support  equipment  Program  areas  of  effort  concerned  with  these  obliga- 
tions were  as  follows: 

Smoke,  flame,  and  incendiary  program ♦16, 001,  oog 

Herbicide  program ^. 

Riot  control  program kjSS 

Other  support  equipment.... i,M>^,uw 


SECTION  4.-0BLIGATI0N  REPORT  ON  CHEMICAL  WARFARE,  BIOLOGICAL  RESEARCH  AND  ORDNANCE  PROGRAMS-ADJUSTMENT  SUMMARY 

ISec  4.-Adju$tment  summary-Adjustments  result  from  basing  the  report  lor  Jan.  1, 1973,  through  June  30, 1973,  on  actual  obligations  through  Apr.  30, 1973,  and  estimated  obligations  for  May  and 

June  I973I 


Page  and  description 


To- 


Under 


SECTION  1-CHEMICAL  WARFARE  PROGRAM 

er  explanation  of  obligation,  change  amounts  as  follows:  m  17a  ma        <t  toi  lan 

1    First  line,  "Department  of  the  Army,  oWigated  . . .  "_ - V.u^.jsn        v.  Tsi.  3« 

Chemical  research:  Exploratory  development i.-. — — - - 


398,332 


445,273 
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SECTIOR    4.— OBLIGATION    REPORr    ON 
tS«c.  4. — Adjuttmtnt  tummary — Adjustmtntf  rasu 


Pac*  and  dtscription 


Under  explanation  of  oblifition,  change  amounb  as 
Ltthil  chemical  pro(ram: 

Exploratory  developoient 

Advanced  development 

En(in««rin|  development 

Testing 


Total  lethal  chemical. 


Incapacitatinf  chemical  progran: 

Advanced  development 

Testing. 


Total  incapacitating  chemical. 

Defensive  aquipmenl  program: 

Ej^tloratory  developmeot 

Advancod  developmenL 


Total  defensive  equipment. 
Simulant  test  support. 


Under  Funds  Obligated,  change  figures  as  follows: 
1    Chemical  warfare  program: 


Cwrroot  fiacai  yoar 

L  Chomical  research: 

Prior  year 

Current  fiscal  year 

k  General  chemicai  invostiptiOM: 

Prior  year 

Current  year  fiscal 

2.  Lethal  ctiomical  program: 

Prior  year 

Current  fiscal  year 

I.  Agent  investigations  and  weapons  concepts 

Prior  year 

Curreat  iKal  year 

C  0)  Advanced  development: 

Prior  year 

Cwreol  feca<  year 

(2)  Engineering  development: 

Prior  year 

Current  fiscal  year 

d.  Materiel  tests  in  superintendent  ol  joM 

Prior  year 

Current  fiscal  year , 

•.  Army  material  development  (suitability) 

Prior  yoar 

Cwreot  Ibcai  year 

3.  IncaparWitiag  rhemiral  program: 

Prior  year 

Current  fiscal  year 

C  Tactical  weapons  systems: 

Prior  yw 

Current  fiscal  year 

d.  Army  materiel  development  (suitability)  te 

Prior  year 

Cuneni  fhcal  year 

4.  Defease  owiipaoiM  pragraa: 

Prior  year 

Current  fiscal  year 

a.  Physical  protection  investigatioas: 

Prior  year 

Curreirt  facal  )i«ar 

k.  Advancod  divelafirt  it  deiOHiM 

Prior  year 

Current  fiscal  year 

5.  Simulant  test  support: 

Prior  year 

Current  fiscal  year 

a.  Materiel  tests  in  support  ei  ioiM  eperaMoa 

Prior  year. 

Current  fiscal  year 

Under  explanation  ol  eWigatiee,  chance  fifuras  as 
33    1st  tine.  Department  of  the  Army  obRgated, 


14 


14 


IC 


17 


U 


u 


20 


21 


22 


22 


32 


Defensive  equipment  program: 

Materiel  procurement 

Total  defensive  equipment.. 


Vnder  funds  oHigatad,  change  figures  as  follows: 
33    Chemkat  wartare  program: 

Prior  year 

Current  hscal  year 

Defensve  equipment  program: 
Prior  year. 


35    3. 


Current  fecal  year., 
a.  (1)  Mask,  tank,  M25AI : 


Prior  year. 

Current  fiscal  yeor 

(2)  Shelter  systems,  M51 : 

Prior  year _ 

Current  fiscal  year 

(3)  Decontaminating  apparatus,  M12A1 : 

Prior  year 

Current  fiscal  year 

(5)  Alarm,  MS: 

Prior  year , 

Current  fiscal  yoar 
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CHEMICAL   WARFARE.    BIOLOGICAL     RESEARCH    AMD    ORDNANCE    PROGRAMS— ADJUSTMENT    SUMMARY— CoirtinMd 

fraa  kaaing  the  report  for  Jan.  1,  1 973.  Ikrwigfc  Jum  30,  1973,  M  actual  oMIgationa  through  Apr.  30,  1973,  and  estimated 
oMIgaUoM  for  May  aad  Juno  19731 


From — 


To— 


SECTION  1— CHEMICAL  WARFARE  PROGRAM— Continued 
illowt: — ContimMd 


3000 
1,  540, 572 

000 
2,270,000 


-J16,012 

1, 488, 572 

-23, 200 

2, 239, 000 


3,S10,S72 

3,668,360 

660,000 
25,000 

630,000 
1,000 

6<S,000 

631.000 

.   1. 597, 395 
773, 927 

1, 556. 482 
755, 061 

2, 781, 486 
449,000 


2,721.70 
305,00 


From — 


To- 


Amount 


In-house/ 
contract 


Amount 


In-house' 
contract 


-.032 
SL1S6 

.122 

.2X 

(.122) 
(.276) 

.000 

3.111 

(.000) 
(.000) 

rooo) 

(ISdlJ 

(.000) 
(.000) 

(.000) 
(.928) 

(.000) 
a.  342) 

.000 
.M& 

(.000) 
(.560) 


7.17I 
.9tt 

.220 

.171 

(.220) 
(.179) 

3.5(2 
.229 

(.000) 
(.000) 

(1.324) 
(.217) 

(-.012) 
(.012) 

(.928) 

(.000) 

a.j«2) 

(.000) 

.(S5 

.030 

(.530) 
(.030) 


.014 
7.777 

.169 

.276 

(.169) 
(.276) 

.000 
3.6S9 

(.008) 
(-.016) 

(.000) 
(1.499> 

(.000) 
(-.023) 

(.000) 
(.819) 

(.000) 
O.«0) 

.000 
.631 

(.000) 
(.530) 


(.000)  (.025)  (.000)  ( 

(.025)  (.000)  (.001)  (. 


-.154 
^93S 


(- 


tw8 


.449 

(.000) 
(.449) 

$11,331,002 


2.270 
.511 

.449 
.000 

(.449> 
(.000) 


-.155 
2.876 

(-.003) 
(OlOj 

(-.006) 
(.7615 

.000 
.305 

$11,552, 


6.843 
.948 

.270 
.175 

(.270) 
(.  175) 

3.409 
.280 

(-.016) 
(.000) 

(1.220) 
(.269) 

(-.034) 
(.011) 

(.819) 

(.000; 

(1.420) 
(.000) 

.631 
.000 

(.530) 
(.000; 

.001) 
■000) 

2.228 
.493 

(.377) 
(.230) 

(.746) 
(.009) 

.305 
.000 

(305) 
(.000) 


,002 


8,931,002 
l,9314N2 


9,152,002 
9,152.002 


4.291 
7.040 

2.291 
6.640 

(.020) 
(.951) 

(.026) 
(t»525 

m 


3.912 
7.419 

1.512 
7.419 

(.000) 
(2.978) 


4.425 
7.127 

2.425 
6.727 

(.020) 
(1.010) 

(2. 327) 
(1.470J 


3.929 
7.560 

1.592 
7.560 

(.657) 
(.373) 

(.000) 
(3.037) 

(.131) 
(.646) 

(.725) 
(i072) 
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Calendar  year 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


From— 


To- 


Unclei  Funds  Obliga'.ed,  ch.nnj?  fipures  as  follows: 

SECTION  2     BIOLOGICAL  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

Ui  dei  explanation  of  obligation,  change  amounts  as  follows: 

'l    Line  1,  'Department  of  the  Army  obligated 

Biological  research: 

Exploratory  development. . ^ - - 

Total  biological  lesearch, -  - 

Defensive  systems: 

Testing   —  - - "- 

Total  defensive  systems — - " 

Simuiant  test  support- -- --■ - " 

Under '  Funds  obligated,"  change  amounts  as  follows: 

1  Biological  research  program: 

Prior  year 

Current  fiscal  year - - 

2  1.  Biological  research: 

Prior  year - ' 

Current  fiscal  year.. -  - - - " " 

b.  General  biological  investigations: 

Prior  year — - 

Current  fiscal  year. 

2.  Defensive  equipment  program: 

Prior  year - 

Current  fiscal  year 

3  b   Biological  defense  materiel  concepts: 

Prior  year - - - 

Current  dscal  year .-- : --: - 

4  d.  Material  tests  in  support  ol  joint  operation  plans  and  or  service  requirements. 

Prior  year 

Current  tiscal  year --      - 

5  e   Army  materiel  development  (suitability)  tests: 

Prior  year - 

Current  fiscal  year - 

3.  Simulant  test  support: 

Prior  year  .      

Curient  fiscal  year .- --. ■••"";;." 

a.  Materiel  tests  in  support  of  joint  operation  plans  and  or  service  requirements. 

Prior  year " 

Current  fiscal  year -    

SECTION  3-ORONANCE  PROGRAM 

Under  explanation  of  obligation,  change  figures  as  follows: 

1    Line  1,  ■Uepartineiit  ol  the  Aiiny  obligated 

Smoke,  flame  and  incendiary  program - 

Herbicide  program - - 

Riot  control  program ' 

Under  funds  obligated,  change  figures  as  follows: 
1    Oidnance  program: 

Prior  year - - " 

Current  fiscal  year 

SEC  '1  -  OBLIGATION  REPORT  ON  CHEMICAL  WARFARE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  SEMIANNUAL  PERIOD  JULY  1,  1973,  THROUGH  DEC. 

(SA)  1065 

OBL'GATICM  REPORT  OF  RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST,  AIID  EVALUATION  FUNDS  FOR  THE  SEMIANNUAL  PERIOD  JULY  1,  1973. 

MENT  OF  THE  NAVY 


Amount 


Inhouse' 
contract 


%\  202.000 


000 
OCO 

423.000 

3  780  cno 

422  000 


In-house' 
Amount  contr.»'t 


V  259. 627 


-5  373 
-5.  373 

457. 000 

3.814,000 

451.000 


.100 
4.102 

.000 
.000 

(.nnn) 
(.  000) 

.100 
3.680 

(.  ODD) 
(.270) 

(.  000) 
(.139) 

(.000) 
(.284) 

.000 

.422 

(.  000) 
(.  «2) 


3.787 
.415 

.000 
.000 

(.000) 
(.  000) 

3.3S5 
.415 

(  «0) 
(-.150) 

(.139) 
(.000) 

(.  284) 
(. 000) 

.422 
.000 

(.  422) 
(.  OOC) 


.100 
4.160 

.000 
-.005 

.000 
(-.005) 

.100 
3.714 

(.000) 
(.270) 

(.000) 
(109) 

(.000) 
(.348) 

.000 
.451 

(.000) 
(.451) 


3.786 

.474 

.000 
-.OOr 

(.00C> 
(-.003) 

3  335 

.479 

(.36£) 
(-.056) 

(.100 

(.000) 

(.34e) 
(OCO; 

.451 
•  COO 

(.451) 
(.  000) 


1.  329,  328 

32. 000 

272. 458 

91,870 


.009 
1.320 


1. 433. 232 


8.748 
241.003 
250.481 


.856 
.473 


.004 
1.429 


.990 
.443 


31,  19:'3,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVY,  RCS  DD  D.R  t  E. 
THROUGH  DEC  31,  1973,  REPORTING  SERVICE:  OE  PART- 


Funds  obligated  (millions) 


Description  ol  effort 

Chemical  warfare  progiam: 

Prior  year 

Curient  fiscal  year.. 

1.  Lethal  chemical  program: 

Prior  year 

Current  I  seal  year 

a.  Agent  investigations  and  weapons  concepts: 

Prior  year 

Current  fiscal  year 

PROCUREMENT 

Chemical  warfare  program: 

Prior  year 

Current  fiscal  year — 

1.  Defensive  equipment  program: 

Prior  year 

Current  fiscal  year 

a.  Protective  clothing: 

Prior  year 

Current  fiscal  year 

CXX 387— Part  5 


Amount 


In-house 
contract 


Ekplaiiation  of  obligation 


.000 
.075 


.000 

.075 

(.  000) 
(.075) 


.034 

.029 


.034 
.029 

(.034) 
(.029) 


.  075    During  the  f.ist  half  fiscal  ye.ir  1974,  the  Depailirtnt  of  the  Navy  obliiated  $75.C0O  for  the  R.D.T.  &  I. 

.  OOO       of  chemical  warfare  weapons.      ,      .       ,      ,  .  *-,t  nnn 

Lethr.l  ci.eniical  program:  rxploratory  develOFmenf J.s.uuu 

.075 
.000 

(.075)  E«pIoialory  development  funds  weie  obligated  in  suppcit  of  the  investigation  and  3n:'ly-^  of  th.; 
(.000)      logistical  ai.d  safety  aspects  of  bniaiy  tethimlogv. 


.  034  During  the  1st  half  fiscal  year  1974.  the  Department  ol  the  Navy  obligated  $63,CC0  lor  procureir.ent 

.029  activities  associated  with  chemical  warfare  defensive  equipment: 

Detensive  equipment  program:  Materiel  procuiement J63,000 

.034 
.029 

(.034)  Obligations  incurred  in  support  ol  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  procurement  of  clothing  outfits,  cliemical 

(.  029)  protective. 
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OBLIGATION  REPORT  OF  RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT  TEST,  AND  EVALUATION  FUNDS  FOR  THE  SEMIANNUAL  PERIOD  JULY  1, 1973,  THR0U6H  DEC.  31, 1973,  REP0RTIN6 SERVICE:  DEPART- 

I  MENT  OF  THE  NAVY 


Description  ot  eflert 


R.D.T.  t  E. 


Biolocical  research  procrim: 

Prior  year 

Current  fiscal  year 


1.  Defensive  equipment  profram: 

Prior  year 

Current  fiscal  year 

a.  Physical  defense  acainst  biotofical  aceats: 

Prior  year 

Current  fiscal  year 


PROCUREMENT 


Biotoglcal  research  profram: 

Prior  year 

Current  fiscal  year 


SECTION  3.-0BLIGATI0N  REPORT  ON  ORDNANCE  Pf    GRAM  FOR  THE  SEMIANNUAL  PERIOD  JULY  1, 1973  THROUGH  DEC.  31, 1973,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVY.  RCS  DD-D.R.  t  L  (SA)  1065 

OBLIGATION  REPORT  OF  RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,    EST.  AND  EVALUATION  FUNDS  FOR  THE  SEMIANNUAL  PERIOD  JULY  I,  1973  THROUGH  DEC.  31,  1973.  REPORTING  SERVICE:  DEPART- 
MENT OF  THE  NAVY 


Description  of  effort 


Ordnance  profram: 

Prior  year 

Current  fiscal  year.. 


R.D.T.  &  E. 


Ordnance  protram: 

Prior  year 

Current  fiscal  year.. 


PROCUREMENT 


SECTION  4.-0BLIGATI0N  REPORT  ON  CHEMICAL 

JAN.  1. 


W,   iFARE,  BIOLOGICAL  RESEARCH  AND  ORDf^ANCE  PROGRAMS— ADJUSTMENT  SUMMARY  TO  REPORT  FOR  THE  SEMIANNUAL  PERIOD 
19ft.  THROUGH  JUNE  30,  1973— DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVY.  RCS  DD  D.R.  &  E.  (SA)  1065 


(The  Department  of  the  Navy  reports  no  adjus 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 
SECTION  1.— OBLIGATION  REPORT  OF  CHEI 


nents  to  obligations  of  fiscal  year  1973  funds  reported  in  the  2d  half  fiscal  year  1973  DD-O.R.  I  E.  (SA)  1065  semiannual  report! 

iEMIANNUAL  REPORT  ON  CHEMICAL  WARFARE  AND  BIOLOGICAL  RESEARCH  PROGRAMS  (JULY  1-DEC.  31.  1973) 

CAL  WARFARE  LETHAL  AND  INCAPACITATING  AND  DEFENSIVE  EQUIPMENT  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  SEMIANNUAL  PERIOD 
JULY  1.  1973.  THROUGH  DEC.  31.  1973 


Description  of  effort 


Defensive  equipment  program: 
Exploratory  development: 

Prior  year 

Current  fiscal  year 

Engineering  development: 

Prior  year 

Current  fiscal  year . 

Total  defensive: 

Prior  year 

Current  fiscal  year 

Total  R.D.T.  &  E.  obligations: 

Prior  year 

Current  fiscal  year 


SECTION  2.-0BLIGATI0N  REPORT  OF  BIOLOGICAL  R 


SECTION  3.-0BLIGATI0N  REPORT  OF  RESEARCH, 
DEC.  31.  1973.  FOR  FLAME.  SMOKE,  INCENDIARY 


OBLIGATION  REPORT  OF  PROCUREMENT  FUNDS  FO 


Description  of  effort 


Procurement : 

Anti-PAM  51.  lb  BLU-32: 

Prior  year.. 

Current  fiscal  year 

Smoke  bomb  100  lb  PWP  M47-A-4: 

Prior  year... 

Current  fiscal  year 

Total  procurement  obligatioM: 
Prior  year 


Current  Hscal  year. 


Funds  obligated  (millions) 

In-house/ 
Amount  contract 


Explanation  of  obligatien 


}0. 000  )0. 075  During  the  1st  half  fiscal  year  1974,  the  Department  of  the  Navy  obligated  175,000  for  the  R.D.T  t  E 

.07S  .  000  of  biological  defensive  systems: 

Defensive  systems:  Eiploratory  development 175,000 

.000  .075 

.07$  .000 

(.  000)  (.  075)  Exploratory  development  funds  were  obligated  in  support  of  the  investigation  of  biological  detection 

(.  075)  (.  000)  and  warning  systems. 


.000  .  000    During  the  1st  half  fiscal  year  1974,  the  Department  of  the  Navy  obligated  $0  for  procurement  activities 

.OOO  .000       associated  with  biological  materieL 


Funds  obligated  (millions) 


Amount 


In-house/ 
contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


to.  000 
.000 


:S 


V).  000    During  the  1st  half  fiscal  year  1974,  the  Department  of  the  Navy  obligated  $0  for  R.D.T.  &  E.  activities 
.000       associated  with  smoke,  flame,  incendiary,  herbicide,  riot  control  agents  and  wreapons  systems, 
and  othet  support  equipment. 

.  879    During  the  1st  half  fiscal  year  1974,  the  Department  of  the  Navy  obligated  {970,000  for  Marine  Corps 
.091       and  Corps  Navy  procurement  activities  associated  with  smoke,  flame,  incendiary,  herbicide   tiot 
control  agents  and  weapons  systems,  and  ottier  support  equipment: 

Smoke,  flame,  and  incendiary  program $962,  OOJ 

Riot  control  program 8,000 


OBLIGATION  REPORT  OF  RESEARCH,  OyELOPMENT,  TEST.  AND  EVALUATION  FUNDS  FOR  THE  SEMIANNUAL  PERIOD  JULY  1,  1973,  THROUGH  DEC.  31,  1973 

REPORTING  SERVICE:  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 


Funds  obligated  (millions) 

In-house/ 
Amount  contract 


Explanation  of  oMigatiofl 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0    Survey  of  existing  Air  Force  collection  structures  and  development  of  modification  kits  for  eoltection 

}85. 0  $85. 0       structures. 

0  0 

SSwO  85.0 

0  0 

0S.0  85. 0 


SEARCH  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  SEMIANNUAL  PERIOD  JULY  1, 1973,  THROUGH  DEC.  31, 1973,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE-NEGATIVE 

VELOPMENT,  TEST,  AND  EVALUATION  FUNDS,  AND  PROCUREMENT  FUNDS  FOR  THE  SEMIANNUAL  PERIOD  JULY  1, 1973,  THROUGH 
RIOT  CONTROL  AGENT,  AND  HERBICIDE  MUNITIONS  AND  AGENT/MUNITIONS  SYSTEMS,  AND  OTHER  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT 

THE  SEMIANNUAL  PERIOD:  JULY  1, 1973,  THROUGH  DEC.  31, 1973,  REPORTING  SERVICE:  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 


Funds  obligated  (millions) 


Amount 


In-house/ 
contract 


Explanation  of  oUigatioa 


0 
0 

0 

$100.0 


0    In  support  of  Air  Force  training  requirements. 
0 


$100 
0 

100 


loao 
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SFCTION  4 -OBLIGATION  REPORT  ON  CHEMICAL  WARFARE  BIOLOGICAL  RESEARCH  AND  ORDNANCE  PROGRAMS-ADJUSTMENT  SUMMARY  TO  REPORT  FOR  THE  SEMIANNUAL  PERIOD 
*  JAN.  1   1973  THROUGH  JUNE  30  1973 

[The  following  adjustments  are  to  be  made  to  the  second-half  fiscal  year  1973  report  to  convert  estimated  obligations  to  actual.) 

SECTION  3.-FLAME,  SMOKEj  INCENDIARY,  RIOT  CONTROL  AGENT,  AND  HERBICIDE  MUNITIONS  AND  AGENT/MUNITION  SYSTEMS  AND  OTHER  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT 


From— 


Te- 


p  5- Procurement  (thousands  of  dollars): 
Anti-PAM  510  lb  BLU-32: 

Prior  year 

Current  year 

Smoke  Bomb  100  lb  PWP  M47-A-4: 

Prior  year 

Current  year 

Total  procurement  obligations: 

Prior  year 

Current  year 


-2.0 
222.0 

0 
70.0 


0 
220.0 

70.0 
0 


-2.0 
-876.4 


0 
-878.4 


0      -30.0 
-30.0  0 


-2.0      70.0 
292.0    220.0 


-2.0      -30.0 
-906.4    -878.4 


Note:  Adjustments  have  resulted  from  the  deobligation  ot  funds  due  to  changes  in  requirements/price  decreases. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ab- 
ODRizK) .  Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? If  not,  morning  business  is 
concluded.  

HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1S74 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  the  consideration  of  the  imfin- 
ished  business  (S.  3066)  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
8.  3066,  to  consolidate,  simplify,  and  Im- 
prove laws  relative  to  housing  and  housing 
assistance,  to  provide  Federal  assistance  in 
support  of  community  development  activ- 
ities, and  for  other  purposes. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  U.S.  PARTICIPATION 
IN  THE  INTERNATIONAL  OCEAN 
EXPOSITION  OP  1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing business  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  677,  S.  2662, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  imfin- 
Ished  business  will  not  be  laid  aside  be- 
yond the  hour  of  1 : 30  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  2662,  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
United  States  participation  In  the  Inter- 
national Ocean  Exposition  of  1976. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  with  an 
amendment  on  page  2,  beginning  with 
line  1,  after  "Provided,"  strike  out  "That 
not  less  than  $2,500,000  of  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  herein 
shall  be  paid  in  Japanese  yen  accrued 
under  the  Settlement  on  Post  War  Eco- 
nomic Assistance  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  dated  January  9, 1962: 
Provided  further,"  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "International  Ocean 
Exposition  Appropriations  Authorization  Act 
of  1973". 

Sec.  2.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  for  "Special  International  Exhibi- 
tions", for  United  States  participation  in  the 
International  Ocean  Exposition  to  be  held  In 
Okinawa,  Japan,  in  1975,  as  authorized  by 
the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultrual  Ex- 
change Act  of  1961,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
2451  et  seq.).  $5,600,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended:  Provided.  That  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  herein  shall  be 
available  without  regard  to  section  3108  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OrPICTER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  the  pending  busi- 
ness is  S.  2662.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  such  time  as  he 
may  require. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  matter  before  the  Sen- 
ate is  S.  2662,  which  would  allow  $5.6 
million  for  U.S.  participation  in  the  In- 
ternational Ocean  Exposition.  I  should 
like  to  raise  some  questions  about  these 
expenditures. 

I  do  not  object  to  our  participation.  In 
fact,  I  agree  with  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger  that  U.S.  participation  Is  "very 
much  in  line  with  our  own  interests." 
What  I  do  have  real  concern  about  is  the 
price  tag  attached  to  this  venture. 

In  the  committee  report  on  the  bill,  a 
financial  plan  is  set  forth  which  shows 
how  the  $5.6  million  authorized  by  the 
bill  is  to  be  spent.  Some  of  these  items 
are  entirely  understandable.  Obviously 
we  will  be  involved  in  fabricating  exhibits 
and  providing  a  staff  of  guides.  However, 
a  few  of  these  items  give  me  real  con- 
cern. They  seem  to  involve  excessive 
expense. 


For  example  $727,500  would  be  spent 
on  audiovisual  materials.  How  in  the 
world  is  this  tliree-quarters  of  a  million 
dollars  to  be  spent?  This  would  be  an 
adequate  budget  for  many  Hollywood 
movies.  The  most  successful  film  ever 
made  by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
which  will  have  jurisdiction  over  these 
funds,  cost  $114,743.  This  was  a  remark- 
ably moving  film  tribute  to  President 
Kennedy  titled  "Years  of  Lightning,  Day 
of  Drums."  It  was  so  successful  that  Con- 
gress permitted  it  to  be  shown  in  this 
country,  where  it  played  in  commercial 
movie  theaters  to  packed  houses. 

Yet  this  bill  would  permit  the  USIA 
to  spend  almost  seven  times  as  much  as 
it  cost  to  produce  that  fine  film  on  audio- 
visual materials  for  an  international 
ocean  exposition. 

I  ask  Senator  Sparkman,  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  how  he  justifies  the  expendi- 
ture of  $727,000  for  audiovisual  mate- 
rials, which  seems  to  be  a  very  large 
amoimt  for  one  exposition  in  Japan, 
where  we  are  just  one  participant. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  if  he  will  refer 
to  the  report  of  the  committee,  that  that 
Item  is  set  out  on  page  3.  Many  different 
items  are  involved. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes;  that  is  what  I 
was  referring  to.  For  the  audiovisual 
item,  $727,500  is  listed.  Of  that  amount, 
$490,000  is  for  1974  and  $237,000  for  1975. 
The  exposition  will  not  take  place  until 
July  1975,  but  apparently  most  of  the 
work  on  it  will  be  done  In  advance.  This 
seems  to  be  rather  a  large  amoimt,  and  I 
am  very  much  surprised  that  it  is  being 
spent  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  request  came  to 
us  from  the  USIA.  I  carmot  give  the 
breakdown  on  it,  because  more  than  this 
is  given  in  the  report  in  the  committee 
that  approved  it. 

Frankly,  I  think  the  answer  is:  That 
this  was  the  request  that  came  in,  and 
it  was  understood  that  all  these  matters 
would  have  to  be  taken  up  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  Of  course,  it 
would  be  up  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  decide  whether  the  amount  was 
too  much  or  too  small.  Furthermore,  the 
bill  will  have  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
House.  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any 
particular  difficulty,  but  I  must  say  that  I 
myself  cannot  explain  It. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
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Wisconsin  Is  a  member  of  the  Ap  iroprla- 
tions  Committee.  The  difficulty  is  that 
when  this  item  comes  before  the  lommlt- 
tee,  and  this  sunount  has  been  authorized 
for  an  international  purpose,  ind  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  loosed  into 
it  and  authorized,  in  this  case,  §727,500 
for  audiovisual  purposes,  we  sliould  be 
very  careful  about  changing  thei  amount 
the  committee  authorized. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  First,  let  ne  say, 
speaking  as  a  member  of  the  Co  omittee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  that  that  (  irtainly 
will  not  be  my  attitude  when  wc  go  into 
this  question.  Let  us  go  on  and  ass  the 
item  in  the  amount  authorize  ;  then 
when  it  is  before  the  Approi  -iations 
Committee,  I  hope  that  that  co  imittee 
will  look  at  it  very  carefully,  exai  line  the 
witnesses  who  will  appear,  and  Ind  out 
what  the  breakdown  is.  But  I  an  sorry  I 
am  not  able  to  give  the  Senatoi  a  com- 
plete explanation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understa  d.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  n  '  great 
respect.  He  is  certainly  very  vox  :h  con- 
cerned, as  I  am,  about  excessive  expen- 
ditures. The  Senator  must  ap  treciate 
that  we  held  the  bill  up  dellber  ,tely  so 
that  answers  could  be  procured  f  om  the 
appropriate  agency.  That  was  th|  reason 
for  holding  it  up.  I  was  willing :  bo  take 
the  bill  up  at  any  time,  but  I  ha  1  hoped 
that  when  we  took  it  up,  some  j  stifica- 
tion  would  be  given. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  had  neve  heard 
of  that  before.  The  bill  was  int  oduced 
by  Uie  chairman  of  the  commi  tee.  by 
request.  It  was  acted  upon,  if  recall 
correctly,  while  he  was  still  here.  He  has 
been  away,  now,  for  several  dan.  I  re- 
ported the  bill  as  the  commlttte  had 
reported  it.  I  mean  that  I  had  ittfplaced 
on  the  Senate  Calendar  as  it  was  ri  ported 
by  the  committee. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  inc  tvidual 
Items  that  would  go  in  to  make  jp  one 
figure.  If  the  Senator  will  let  i  go  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  ]  assure 
him  that  I  will  join  in  the  requ<  >t  that 
it  be  examined  carefully.  I  do  ncs  think 
that  any  member  of  the  Forelgi  Rela- 
tions Committee  will  be  there  urgi  kg  that 
the  full  amount  be  approved  ecause 
the  committee  had  acted  on  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  Uke  )  make 
a  suggestion  to  the  Senator.  P  -st.  let 
mc  finish  detailing  a  couple  o  other 
problems  I  have  with  the  sums  in   he  bill. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  that  we  nake  a 
moderate  reduction  in  the  bill.  T  le  item 
for  brochure  printing  is  pegged  a  $175,- 
000.  That  ought  to  buy  a  grea  many 
brochures,  especially  if  the  peoi  e  who 
work  on  them  are  already  on  tl  ;  Oov- 
emment  payroll.  How  was  that  fij  ire  ar- 
rived at,  and  how  would  the  m<  aey  be 
spent? 

Then,  $85,000  will  be  spent  o:  other 
sorts  of  printing,  such  as  invi  ations, 
manuscripts,  magazine  reprints  i  nd  the 
purchase  of  boolcs.  This  seems  like  a 
whale  of  a  lot  of  money.  I  no  e  that 
$38,500  will  be  spent  on  eight  p  nelists 
at  seminars.  Again,  a  breakdown  would 
be  helpful.  That  should  pay  for  nough 
panelists  to  fill  the  Senate  Aud  torium 
but  if  there  were  only  eight  the]  would 
get  very  high  remuneration  of  e>  jenses. 
It  does  seem  like  an  extruorcf narily 
large  amount  of  money. 


Would  the  Senator  consider  the  pos- 
sibility of  reducing  the  size  of  the  au- 
thorization by  a  half  million  dollars,  or 
$500,000,  at  least  as  an  indicati(Hi  that 
the  Senate  Is  concerned  about  the 
amounts,  an  I  that  there  does  not  seem 
in  the  report  any  justification  for  reason 
to  spend  this  very  large  sum? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  would  prefer  to 
follow  the  other  route.  For  instance,  I 
am  told  that  in  the  request  that  comes 
from  USIA  there  is  involved  the  printing 
of  1  million  pamphlets,  in  order  they 
may  be  distributed.  That  printing  cost 
would  be  14  cents  a  copy.  That  comes 
pretty  close  to  $175,000,  to  which  the 
Senator  referred. 

I  wish  very  much  that  he  would  let 
the  matter  go  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  by  that  time  the  request 
he  said  he  has  made  can  be  taken  up 
and  we  will  get  those  figures,  or  they 
could  come  to  him  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  then 
adjust  the  figure  that  may  be  justified. 

I  am  sorry  I  do  not  have  the  details. 
I  know  nothing  about  the  request  that 
the  Senator  stated. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  did  not  issue  any 
request. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thought  the  Sena- 
tor said  he  had  asked  for  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  I  put  a  hold  on 
the  bill  with  the  tmderstanding  that 
when  we  did  discuss  it  on  the  fioor  there 
would  be  an  (^portimlty  to  secure  an- 
swers on  this  particular  item. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  knew  nothing 
about  that.  We  could  call  on  the  USIA 
to  get  it.  If  we  are  going  to  participate 
in  this  we  have  to  get  quick  action  be- 
cause the  time  is  here  when  we  must  let 
it  be  known  that  we  are  going  to  partic- 
ipate. I  still  believe  the  most  satisfactory 
way  of  handling  it  would  be  to  go  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  route. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  say  that  I  in- 
tend to  write  to  both  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that  will 
handle  this  particular  request  and  en- 
close a  report  on  what  we  have  discussed 
on  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Fine. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  with  the  request 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriatlcms 
look  into  this  and  secure  a  clear  justifica- 
tion for  whatever  spending  we  do  even- 
tually appropriate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  would  be  very  glad 
if  the  Senator  would  take  that  position. 
If  we  can  be  of  assistance  on  the  commit- 
tee in  getting  the  breakdown  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  cooperate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  tlie  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  v.as  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
fur  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 


8.  a««3 


An  Act  to  authorize  appropriations  for  United 

States  participation   In  the  International 

Ocean  Exposition  '76 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "International  Ocean 
Exposition  Appropriations  Authorization  Act 
of  1973-. 

Sec.  2.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  for  "Special  International  Exhibi- 
tions", for  United  States  participation  in  the 
International  Ocean  Exposition  to  be  held 
in  Okinawa,  Japan,  In  1876,  as  authorized  by 
the  Mutual  Educational  and  Culttiral  Ex- 
change Act  of  1961.  as  amended  (22  U8C 
2451  et  seq.),  $5,600,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended:  Provided.  That  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  herein  shall 
be  available  without  regard  to  section  3108 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  SPARICMAN.  Mr.  President  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  moUon  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT  OP  1974 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  3066)  to  consolidate 
simplify,  and  improve  laws  relative  to 
housing  and  housing  assistance,  to  pro- 
vide Federal  assistance  in  support  of 
community  development  acUvities,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  S.  3066. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  me 
for  10  minutes? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

I  also  designate  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin to  yield  to  any  other  Senator  who 
wishes  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  chairman  and  all  members  of  the 
committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs  for  working  so  long  and  so 
hard  on  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1974.  While  the  bill  is  by 
no  means  perfect,  I  believe  It  is  a  major 
achievement,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
serious  disagreements  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  on  the  fu- 
ture direction  of  the  housing  and  urban 
development  programs. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thought  it  might 
be  well  at  this  time  to  caU  attention  to 
two  or  three  items  in  the  bill  that  in  the 
past  might  have  been  considered  as  back- 
door financing.  The  Senator  will  remem- 
ber that  he  had  an  amendment  that  pro- 
posed direct  lending  for  certain  types  of 
housing,  such  as  is  done  under  section 
202  now. 

Then,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weicker)  had  an  amendment  that 
provided  for  assistance  to  State  housing 
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agencies  that  likewise  would  have  been 
considered  as  backdoor  financing. 

Those  are  not  so  considered  now  and. 
In  fact,  the  Treasury  Department  ap- 
proved both  because  we  had  completed 
action  on  the  Federal  Financing  Act. 

The  Senator  will  remember  that  while 
the  Treasury  Department  first  objected 
to  the  so-called  backdoor  financing  and 
we  probably  would  have  di-opped  them 
because  of  that  objection,  when  they 
came  up  next  time  for  discussion  the 
Treasury  Department  representative  was 
at  the  committee  meeting  and  announced 
to  the  committee  that  they  had  no  ob- 
jection to  either  of  those  two  provisions 
because  that  could  be  handled  through 
the  Federal  Finance  Bank  and  did  not 
call  for  paying  out  funds  from  the  Treas- 
ury itself. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  question 
of  backdoor  financing  that  comes  up  I 
thought  It  might  be  well  to  pohit  out 
those  two  Items. 

There  Is  one  other  item.  The  $300,000 
that  was  added  by  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kin- 
HiDY)  for  cooperatives  appeared  to  be 
backdoor  financing  but  that  could  be 
handled  in  the  same  way. 

The  Cooperative  Association,  or  what- 
ever the  name  of  it  is,  could  issue  deben- 
tures and  that  could  be  handled  through 
the  bank. 

I  thought  It  might  be  well  to  call  that 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  now  so 
that  If  that  question  does  arise  we  will 
know  the  answer. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor such  time  as  he  may  require. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  we  all  should  appreciate 
that  housing  has  been  tremendously 
handicapped  because  It  has  to  yield  to 
budget  restraints.  So  much  of  the 
housing  bill  Is  not  a  matter  of  expendi- 
ture but  a  matter  of  good,  solid  invest- 
ment in  mortgages  which  are  repaid  with 
Interest,  on  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment loses  nothing.  It  Is  like  a  business 
treating  its  borrowing  exactly  like  its  ex- 
penditures. A  business  that  did  that 
would  not  fimctlon  efficiently  or  stay  in 
business  long. 

Even  a  bank  that  lends  to  a  house- 
holder who  Is  building  a  house  would 
not  consider  the  loan  it  makes  to  the 
householder  the  same  as  the  expenditure 
it  makes  when  it  hires  people  to  work  In 
that  bank.  This  Is  what  has  brought 
about  the  confusion  we  have  had  In  the 
housing  field  and  in  failing  to  move 
ahead  as  we  should  be  doing. 

The  bill  adopts  those  recommenda- 
tions of  the  administration  which 
made  sense  to  the  committee;  at  the 
same  time  it  continues  those  programs 
which  the  committee  believes  are  essen- 
tial to  meet  the  housing  needs  of  the 
American  people. 

There  are  many  good  things  In  this 
bill,  and  I  would  like  to  highlight  some 
of  them. 

First,  the  bill  continues,  with  certain 
reforms  and  Improvements,  our  existing 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing  sub- 
sidy programs.  The  committee  just  did 
not  buy  the  administration  argument 
that  these  programs  are  inherently  \m- 


fair  and  imworkable.  There  are  some  leg- 
islative Improvements  refiected  In  the 
committee's  bill,  but  as  hearings  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  clearly 
revealed,  the  major  problems  lie  not  with 
the  structure  of  these  programs  but  with 
the  way  they  were  administered.  The 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment has  been  guilty  of  incredibly 
bad  management  and  worse  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  programs. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  local  govern- 
ment with  a  new,  streamlined  block 
grant  program  for  community  develop- 
ment which  will  replace  10  categorical 
grant  programs.  Under  the  block  grant 
approach,  it  is  anticipated  that  much  of 
the  redtape  and  delay  associated  with 
the  present  programs  will  be  eliminated. 
Local  governments  will  be  given  more 
flexibility  and  responsibility  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  their  own  community. 
However,  in  providing  for  this  Increased 
flexibility,  the  committee  did  not  go  as 
far  as  the  approach  taken  by  the  admin- 
istration which  in  my  opinion,  would 
have  removed  virtually  all  Federal  guide- 
lines and  converted  our  present  urban 
development  programs  into  a  general 
revenue  sharing  program. 

Third,  the  bill  includes  a  new  chapter 
directing  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  establish  Federal 
standards  for  mobile  home  safety  and 
construction.  This  chapter  is  based  on 
legislation  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  and  myself,  and  in  my 
view,  It  makes  a  giant  first  step  in  pro- 
tecting consumers  from  poorly  con- 
structed or  imsafe  mobile  homes. 

Fourth,  the  biU  reaflftrms  the  housing 
goals  set  forth  in  the  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  Act  of  1968. 

This  has  been  a  very  controversial  is- 
sue with  the  administration.  These  goals 
call  for  the  construction  of  26  million 
housing  units  over  the  10-year  period 
from  1968  to  1978  Including  6  million 
units  for  low-  and  moderate- income  fam- 
ilies. The  administration  urged  that 
these  goals  be  repealed.  Fortunately,  the 
committee  did  not  buy  the  administra- 
tion's arguments.  The  passage  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1974  will  indicate  a  continuing  commit- 
ment by  the  Congress  to  meeting  the 
housing  needs  of  the  American  people. 
These  are  just  some  of  the  good  things 
about  the  bill.  However,  I  beheve  I  would 
be  remiss  if  I  did  not  point  out  that  there 
are  some  deficiencies  as  well. 

First,  the  bill  does  not  include  a  clear 
directive  to  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  act  promptly  to 
control  excessive  real  estate  closing 
costs.  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
has  authority  and  responsibility  under 
existing  law  to  Issue  regulations  to  limit 
closing  costs  on  FHA-VA  transactions. 
Unfortunately,  it  has  been  dragging  Its 
feet  on  these  regulations.  I  had  intro- 
duced legislation  requiring  that  the  reg- 
ulations be  issued  in  6  months  and  that 
HUD'S  authority  be  expanded  to  cover 
all  mortgage  transactions,  both  conven- 
tional and  FHA-VA.  The  committee, 
however,  cotild  not  agree  on  this  legisla- 
tion although  I  am  hopeful  that  HUD 
will  act  In  the  near  future.  I  estimate 
that  homebuyers  are  being  overcharged 
by  at  least  $300  million  a  year  because 


of    excessive    or    xmnecessary    closing 
charges. 

Second,  the  bill  does  not  contain  clear 
and  unequivocal  language  overturning 
the  Illegal  and  unconstitutional  mora- 
torium established  by  the  administra- 
tion 1  year  ago  with  respect  to  our  hous- 
ing subsidy  programs.  The  passage  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1974  in  and  of  itself  should  be  taken  by 
any  fairminded  administrator  as  a  con- 
gressional declaration  to  end  the  mora- 
torium. Nonetheless,  this  administration 
has  repeatedly  ignored  the  laws  enacted 
by  the  Congress.  I  only  hope  the  admin- 
istration will  not  be  similarly  remiss 
when  C<Migress  takes  final  action  on  the 
1974  housing  bill. 

Third,  the  bill  does  notiiing  major  to 
boost  our  present  low  level  of  home  con- 
struction or  to  provide  emergency  relief 
to  himdreds  of  thousands  of  homebuyers 
who  have  been  priced  out  of  the  market 
because  of  high  interest  rates  and  the 
lack  of  mortgage  credit.  Housing  ex- 
perts are  projecting  only  1.6  million 
housing  starts  in  1974,  a  30-percent  dr<H> 
from  the  2.1  million  starts  in  1973. 

There  have  been  all  kinds  of  discus- 
sion as  to  what  we  should  do  under  pres- 
ent economic  circumstances,  with  infla- 
tion, and  also  a  recession  threatening. 
We  are  all  hopeful  a  recession  does  not 
develop,  but  there  are  considerable  indi- 
cations that  It  may  develop.  We  know  in 
the  past  4  months  there  has  been  a  sharp 
imemployment  increase.  It  did  not  in- 
crease last  month,  but  it  did  imtil  Janu- 
ary, and  according  to  all  forecasts, 
including  the  administration's  forecast, 
it  is  expected  to  go  higher  in  coming 
months.  One  way  to  ewe  with  the  situa- 
tion without  inflationary  pressure  is  to 
provide  for  the  kind  of  housing  which 
is  so  badly  needed  and  which  provides 
so   much   In   the  way  of    employment 

opportunities.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  myself  3 
minutes.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  gave  me  authority  to  do  so,  I 
imderstand.  before  he  left. 

It  takes  roughly  2  man-years  to  pro- 
duce a  new  house.  Therefore,  a  reduction 
in  home  construction  of  500,000  will  take 
1  million  jobs  out  of  the  economy.  Un- 
employment in  the  construction  industry 
already  stands  at  9.6  percent,  nearly 
double  the  national  average.  We  can  ill- 
afford  the  additional  unemployment  In 
construction  generated  by  a  housing 
slowdown. 

This  is  why  stimulating  the  housing 
industry,  permitting  the  housing  indus- 
try to  go  ahead.  Is  not  inflationary.  We 
would  be  using  otherwise  idle  resources 
and  putting  them  to  work.  The  materials 
for  housing  which  were  in  short  sup- 
ply a  year  ago  sure  no  longer  in  short 
supply;  they  are  available. 

What  we  need  Is  a  Government  pro- 
gram for  making  low-cost  mortgage 
credit  available  to  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  families  who  have  been  priced 
out  of  the  housing  market,  because  of 
high  interest  rates. 

The  fact  Is  that  60  percent  of  the  people 
In  this  coimtry  cannot  afford  to  buy  a 
new  home  today,  because  interest  rates 
are  so  high  and  the  cost  of  construction 
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Is  so  high  that  It  Is  beyond  tho«< 
income  is   below   $12,000   or  $1 
year,  lliere  is  a  way  to  solve  this,  Ind  the 
way  is  to  use  the  authority  Cong:^^  1^" 

giren  the  President  to  make  7     

mortgage  loans  to  middle-income  fttmlUes 
during  periods  of  tight  money.  Unfortu- 
nately, funds  for  this  program  we^  never 
requested,  and  the  authority  |xpired 
last  June.  I 

Despite  these  deficiencies,  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  goes  a  l<nig 
way  toward  meeting  our  bousinft  needs 
and  toward  improving  the  condipons  of 
our  cities.  I  support  the  bill  and,;|recom- 
mend  that  it  be  adopted  by  the,|Benate. 

I  am  very  hopeful  we  can  enaa|t  addi- 
tional housing  legislation  later  In  Ihe  year 
and  meet  some  of  the  objections  jpany  of 
us  feel  the  bill  has,  but  I  do  t^nk  the 
bill  in  its  present  form  oaghf  to  be 
enacted.  i 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President^  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Pat 
of  the  staff  of  the  Oommlttee  oft  Bank- 
ing. Housing  and  Urt>an  AHalrsJbe  per- 
mitted on  the  floor  during  consweration 
of  S.  3066.  1 

The  PRESIDING  CWPFICER.  feithout 
objectioo,  it  is  so  ordered.         | 

Ux.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Presidenii  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  an<||afik  for 
its  tanmediate  consideration.         \i 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  'tpt  clerk 
wQI  state  the  amendment.  :| 

The  legislative  clerk  proceedediko  read 
the  amendment.  I 

Mr.  STKVENS.  Mr.  President!,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  jpeading 
ot  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows 

On  page  131,  line  11.  before  "At 
per  oentum".  Insert  ttie  following 
tenoe:    "For  the  purpose  of   tbe 
sentence,  the  Initial  annual  contrlbu' 
a  project  ahaU.  notwlthstaoding  an 
provision  of  this  Act.  be  equal  to  tb^ 
ence  between  tbe  sum  of  the  total  de' 
tee  payment  plus  operating  coets, 
rental  payments  that  tenants  are 
■oak*  uixler  aectioa  3(1)  d  this 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  U 
Intention  that  the  language  be 
right  after  the  so-called  Indian 
ment  that  was  offered  by  the 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  MomtotaH 
which  was  really  called  up  by  the 
ity  leader. 

This  is  a  simple  amendment 
vldes  for  an  initial  contribution 
Indian  housing  in  the  instance 
very,  very  poor  native  and  Indian  people 
cannot  prove  feasibility  because  if  the 
amount  of  their  income  and  welf  arf  con- 
tributions. I 

I  have  discussed  this  amendmera  with 
the  manager  of  the  bill.  It  apples  to 
what  is  a  maximum  subsidy  pajmlpnit  of 
$10  a  month  per  unit  in  the  instance 
where  operating  costs  are  Include 

This   amendment  would   remc 
$10  limit  in  the  case  of  very  poor^ 
Indian  housing  only. 

Last  January  the  Department  of 
Ing  and  Urban  Development  estaij 
a  maximum  subsidy  of  $10  per 
per  unit  to  cover  operating  costs  \ 
projects.  Tliis  means  that  the  rer 
come  from  the  property,  subject  I 
Brooke  amendment,  has   to  covjj 


costs  of  water,  heat,  electricity,  and  other 
utilities.  If  an  awlication  could  not 
prove  financial  feasibility  in  this  regard, 
it  did  not  receive  approval  regardless  of 
tile  need  for  safe,  sanitary  housing. 

The  State  of  Alaska  presently  has 
1,100  program  reservations  pending  at 
HUD.  None  of  these  will  be  approved 
uader  the  present  $10  maximum.  I  un- 
derstand that  my  good  friend.  Senator 
Metcalf,  has  experienced  similar  diCB- 
culties  in  his  part  of  the  country. 

My  amendment  will  effectively  remove 
this  $10  limit  and,  thus,  enable  Native 
Americans  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
to  benefit  from  the  action  the  Senate 
has  already  taken  in  this  regard. 

I  have  been  informed  by  HUD  that 
this  amendmoit  will  not  alter  the  num- 
ber of  units  which  can  be  produced  with 
tdbe  $15  million.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  these  problems  exist  in  remote,  cold 
areas  of  the  country.  In  Alaska,  at  least, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  do  any  construc- 
tion this  summer  as  the  funds  do  not 
become  available  until  July  1.  The  sub- 
sidy does  not  become  a  factor  imtil  the 
new  homes  are  occupied.  Therefore,  it 
will  be  2  years  before  additional  funds 
are  needed  to  carry  out  my  amendment. 
However,  we  need  the  amendment  now 
so  that  HUD  will  approve  the  program 
reservations  it  has  on  hand  and  issue 
new  ones  witliout  regard  for  the  $10 
maximum  subsidy. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  the 
manager  of  the  bill  is  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  require. 

This  is  a  meritorious  amendment.  It  is 
consistent  with  what  we  did  last  Friday 
when  we  agreed  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Montoya. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  believe 
that  we  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment.  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  witii  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr,  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  tbe  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  Ttie  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaslca. 

Tbe  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRU6KA.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witlumt 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ttie  text  of  the  amendment  is  as 
follows: 

On  pag^  175,  line  23.  after  "(e)"  insert 
"(1)". 

On  page  176,  between  lines  14  and  15,  insert 
the  fonowtng; 

"(2)  In  addition,  any  community  deretop- 
ment  a|;rncy  which  hae  been  carrying  out  a 
locally-designed  oonununlty  development 
program  daring  any  of  the  five  fiscal  years 
ending  on  June  30,  1974,  shall  have  an  Initial 
two-year  entitlement  for  a  grant  In  an 
amount  equal  to  twice  its  basic  grant  entitle- 


ment determined  under  subsection  (d).  If 
tbe  Secretary  determines  that  such  locally- 
designed  program  has  rubstantlally  the  same 
purposes  as  one  or  more  of  the  programs  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  For  the  purpose 
of  this  paragraph,  tbe  Secretary  shall — 

"(A)  prescribe  such  standards  and  clrteria 
as  may  be  necessary  In  order  to  make  the  de- 
terminations referred  to  in  the  preceding 
sentence  not  later  than  60  days  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  chapter; 

"(B)  make  such  determinations  not  later 
than  180  days  following  the  date  on  which 
applications  for  assistance  under  this  chapter 
are  received  for  the  first  contract  period;  and 

"(C)  reserve  for  oonununlty  development 
agencies  which  have  an  entitlement  under 
this  paragraph  at  least  5  per  centum  of  the 
amount  approved  In  appropriation  Act  under 
section  306  and  available  for  obligation,  for  a 
period  at  least  as  long  as  the  180  day  period 
during  which  his  determinations  must  be 
made. 

Any  part  of  the  funds  reserved  pursuant  to 
clause  (3)  of  tbe  preceding  sentence  which 
are  unobligated  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
period  referred  to  in  such  clause  shall  be  re- 
allocated in  accordance  with  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  section." 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  give  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  tlie 
authority  to  identify  any  community  de- 
velopment agency  which  has  been  carry- 
ing out  a  locally  designed  community  de- 
velopment progi-am  to  achieve  substan- 
tially the  same  purpose  as  one  or  more  of 
the  four  programs  used  to  establish  eligi- 
bility under  subsection  307(c) ,  the  grand- 
father clause.  Any  unused  portion  of  the 
5-percent  set-aside  amount  authorized 
would  be  available  after  6  months  for  re- 
allocation to  the  specific  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  first  commend 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  and  all  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  committee  who  labored 
long  and  hard  to  fcH-ge  this  bill.  Although 
I  have  never  had  the  honor  of  serving  on 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  it  was  my  privilege  for 
several  years  to  serve  on  tlie  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  responsible  for 
housing  and  community  development 
programs.  fYom  that  experience  I  know 
that  these  programs  are  extremely  com- 
plex, that  a  great  many  interests  have 
stakes  in  them,  and  that  we  face 
enormous  problems  In  making  congres- 
sional intent  understood  and  effected  at 
the  local  government  level  where  these 
programs  impact. 

I  share,  Mr.  President,  the  concerns 
expressed  on  March  8  by  the  dis- 
tingtiished  senior  Senator  from  Texas 
concerning  the  subsidized  housing  pro- 
grams. As  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  of  the  Joint  Study 
Committee  on  Budget  Control,  I  am  very 
much  concerned  about  the  heavy  future 
costs  of  these  programs  and  the  rela- 
tively uncontrollable  character  of  the 
spending  from  a  budgetary  viewpoint 
Federal  aid  to  support  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income persons,  and  deserving  per- 
sons without  income,  will  require,  of 
course,  large  sums.  Whether  we  are  talk- 
ing of  $65  to  $85  binion  over  the  next  30 
to  40  years,  or  of  $40  billion  as  suggested 
by  the  distinguished  committee  chair- 
man In  his  remarks  on  March  8,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Federal  commitment  will 
be  large  by  any  count. 
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The  questions  we  have  to  ask  are:  Are 
we  legislating  in  a  fashion  which  will 
assure  sound  value  received  for  every 
Federal  dollar  spent?  Are  we  increasing 
the  supply  of  adequate  housing  for  those 
persons  whom  the  law  intends  to  help? 
Mr.  President,  my  experience  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  suggests  that  we 
are  paying  high,  but  not  meeting  well 
the  needs  of  those  who  deserve  help  the 
most.  That  is  why  the  subsidized  housing 
moratorium  was  declared  and  the 
housing  allowance  experiment  launched. 

To  the  extent  that  the  pending  biU 
simplifies  and  consolidates  the  compli- 
cated housing  laws  now  in  force,  we  are 
making  some  good  progress.  I  regret  very 
much,  however,  that  a  majority  of  the 
committee  apparently  believes  that  we 
should  not  advance  at  this  time  beyond 
patching  up  old  programs  whose  track 
record  has  been  most  disappointing. 

In  the  provisions  dealing  with  com- 
munity development,  Mr.  President,  I  was 
most  disappointed  to  find  that  a  majority 
of  the  committee  abandoned  the  effort 
to  establish  objective  criteria  such  as 
population,  substandard  housing  and 
poverty  as  the  basis  for  allocating  funds. 
This  was  the  thrust  of  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  Better  Communities  Act. 
The  administration's  plan  struck  many 
as  fair,  particularly  because  it  included 
reasonable  "hold  harmless"  features  to 
assure  a  readjustment  period  for  those 
cities  which  had  been  relatively  more 
successful  than  others  in  securing  cate- 
gorical grants. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  have  expressed  serious  con- 
cern about  the  bill's  community  develop- 
ment grant  criteria.  The  general  objec- 
tions are  harsh  but  clear:  Past  perform- 
ance at  grantsmanship  is  the  prime  cri- 
terion for  entitlement.  It  is  my  strong 
impr^sion  that  the  cities  most  likely  to 
benefit  imder  this  bill  will  be  those  which 
secured  categorical  footholds  in  the  mid- 
and  late-1960's.  As  other  Senators  have 
pointed  out,  areas  which  recently  have 
experienced  rapid  growth  will  be  exclud- 
ed from  the  favored  grantsmanship 
category.  They  will  have  to  scramble  In 
tbe  national  melee  for  the  s^proxlmately 
one-third  of  the  total  funds  leftover 
after  the  Great  Society  winners  take 
tb^cuk 

It  is  to  obviate  and  meet  this  difBculty. 
and  so  forth. 

In  my  own  State  of  Nebraska,  Mr. 
President,  we  are  just  beginning  to  ur- 
banize in  a  serious  way  after  decades  of 
upheaval  in  the  agrlcultiiral  sector.  Our 
cities  are  not  large  by  Seaboard  and 
Great  Lakes  standards.  But  for  the  Great 
Plains  they  are  markedly  larger  now  than 
many  of  us  expected  10  or  15  years  ago. 
By  1990  it  is  likely  that  over  50  percent  of 
Nebraskans  will  be  living  in  cities  of  more 
than  25,000  population.  These  cities  are 
now  beginning  to  plan  orderly  renewal 
and  development.  Yet  only  3  out  of  the 
10  Nebraska  cities  with  a  1970  popula- 
tion greater  than  20.000  will  enjoy  pre- 
ferred entitlement  under  this  bill. 

The  city  of  Omaha  fortimately  had  a 
code  enforcement  program  as  far  back  as 
1967.  The  cities  of  Grand  Island  and 
North  Platte  launched  neighborhood  de- 
velopment programs  Just  in  time  to 
secure  entitlement  under  the  pending 
bill.  But  Lincoln,  our  State  capital,  and 


all  other  cities  in  the  State  will  have  to 
scramble  for  the  leftovers. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  am  not  an 
expert  on  Uie  legislation  at  hand,  I  can 
see  in  local  situations  familiar  to  me  that 
the  bill  is  likely  to  frustrate  rather  than 
help  progress  toward  the  purposes  in- 
tended. 

Since  1970,  Mr.  President,  my  constit- 
uents in  the  Omaha  area  have  been 
working  closely  with  their  Iowa  neigh- 
bors in  Council  Bluffs  and  adjoining 
Iowa  counties  to  plan  and  carry  out  the 
development  of  some  54  miles  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  Valley  above  and  below  the 
Omaha-Coimcil  Bluffs  metropolitan 
area.  Six  cities,  six  counties,  the  Nebraska 
and  Iowa  State  governments,  all  agencies 
represented  on  the  Kansas  City  Federal 
Regional  Council,  and  numerous  private 
organizations  have  all  joined  together  in 
far-reaching  development  efforts  to 
shape  for  generations  to  come  the  social 
and  economic  life  and  the  ecology  of  the 
Upper  Missouri  Valley. 

This  riverfront  development  program 
was  not  spawned  by  model  cities  or  urban 
renewal  or  by  any  of  the  other  programs 
slated  for  consolidation  in  the  pending 
bill.  It  was  the  result  entirely  of  local 
initiative,  a  vision,  if  you  will,  conceived 
by  locsd  government  ofi&cials  and  busi- 
ness leaders.  Federal  contributions  to 
initial  planning  came  not  from  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, but  from  the  Missouri  River 
Division  and  Omaha  District  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  from  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

Only  after  broad  plans  had  been  de- 
veloped and  local  cooperation  mecha- 
nisms were  in  place  did  the  riverfront 
program  make  systematic  overtures  to 
the  Federal  Government  to  joint  the 
partnership  to  develop  the  VaUey.  Pull- 
scale  FedersJ  participation  did  not  come 
through  any  of  the  programs  mentioned 
in  the  pending  bill,  but  through  an  ex- 
periment initiated  by  the  OflSce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  in  early  1972, 
entitled  the  Integrated  Grants  Admini- 
stration program. 

Under  this  integrated  grtmt  program, 
a  local  group  comes  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  says,  "This  is  our  plan.  Here 
is  how  we  propose  to  carry  it  out.  We 
have  committed  these  local  resources. 
In  what  ways  is  the  Federal  Government 
interested  in  particl(>atlng  and  with 
what  resources."  Mr.  President,  the  ap- 
proach I  have  just  described  is  the  com- 
plete reverse  of  classic  grantsmanship 
where  the  brass  ring  goes  to  the  planners 
who  can  best  gage  the  speed  and 
rhythm  of  the  merry-go-round  of  Fed- 
eral laws  and  regulations. 

I  offer  the  experience  of  my  Omaha 
area  constituents,  Mr.  President,  as  a 
concrete  example  of  the  spirit  of  locsd 
initiative  envisioned  in  the  new  federal- 
ism. It  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
dispiriting  process  of  catering  to  the 
prejudices  of  staff  of  Federal  agencies  so 
evident  in  the  old  grantsmanship.  But  it 
Is  the  practitioners  of  the  old  and  dis- 
credited approach  who  stand  to  benefit 
most  under  the  commimity  development 
entitlement  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Let  me  be  specific,  Mr.  President,  the 
cities  of  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs  prob- 
ably will  quahfy  under  the  grandfather 


clause  entitlement  in  subsection  307(c). 
The  other  four  cities  and  the  six  coxmties 
participating  in  the  riverfront  program 
will  not.  Some  of  the  latter  have  partici- 
pated in  one  or  more  of  the  programs 
listed  in  subsection  307(d)  for  computa- 
tion of  the  grandfather  clause  grant 
amount.  This  past  participation  gives 
them  no  advantage  whatsoever  because 
they  fail  to  qualify  under  the  grandfa- 
ther clause  in  subsection  307(c).  Fur- 
thermore, it  apijears  that  the  combined 
value  to  the  cities  of  Omaha  and  Coim- 
cil  Bluffs  of  their  grsuidfather  clause  en- 
titlement may  be  less  than  the  value  of 
their  entitlement  under  the  proposed 
Better  Communities  Act  where  objective 
criteria  entered  into  the  formula. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  entire  river- 
front development  program  receives  its 
Federal  support  under  the  Integrated 
Grants  Administration  program  through 
a  Metropolitan  Council  of  Govenmients 
vehicle.  This  body,  which  serves  to  pro- 
vide the  collective  expression  of  the  wills 
of  its  member  governments,  is  the  Com- 
munity Development  Agency  for  the  riv- 
erfront program.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  pending  bill  makes  no  allowance 
for  grandfather  clause  entitlement  for  a 
consortium  of  this  sort. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  we  see  how  this 
bill  could  seriously  jeopardize  a  sound 
regional  partnership  able  to  act  as  a  co- 
operative mechanism  for  effective  use  of 
Federal  community  development  re- 
sources. 

The  cities  of  Omaha  and  Council 
Bluffs  have  lucked  out,  so  to  speak,  un- 
der the  grandfather  clause.  The  other 
riverfront  program  cities  and  counties 
must  now  enter  the  mad  scramble  for 
leftover  discretionary  funds.  There  will 
be  strong  incentives  for  going  it  alone.  In 
short,  we  ase  about  to  experience  again 
the  kind  of  "every  man  for  himself"  bal- 
kanizing  of  metropolitan  areas  which  the 
categorical  programs  originally  provoked. 
A  sound,  forward-looking,  and  locally 
conceived  program,  which  has  stimu- 
lated remarkable  regional  and  intergov- 
ernmental cooperation  of  the  kind  envl- 
soned  by  the  advocates  of  special  revenue 
sharing  and  block  grants,  may  well  be 
harmed  rather  than  helped  by  this  bill. 

This  possibility,  Mr.  President,  should 
make  us  alert  to  the  pattern  developing 
in  the  other  block  grant  legislation  now 
on  the  books  or  pending.  The  law  en- 
forcement and  manpower  programs  have 
cleared.  Education  and  economic  devel- 
opment are  moving  up  rapidly.  I  regret 
to  note  that  in  the  histant  bill,  while  we 
are  making  some  progress  in  consolidat- 
ing categorical  programs,  we  cannot 
shake  off  entirely  such  trappings  of  cate- 
gorical legislation  as  tight  Federal  re- 
view, complex  regiilations,  and  intermi- 
nable clearances.  It  seems  inevitable  to 
me  that  the  bill's  community  develop- 
ment entitlement  standards  will  gener- 
ate a  wild  scramble  for  funds  among 
those  not  protected  by  the  grandfather 
clause.  This  in  turn  will  necessarily  force 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  into  cautious  application 
reviews  in  the  interest  of  equity.  Ulti- 
mately we  will  have  even  more  elaborate 
defining  of  eligibility  through  the  me- 
dium of  Federal  regulations. 

To  ease  somewhat  the  burdens  im- 
posed by  the  entitlement  standards  and 
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to  respect  the  inana«:ers'  wish  nof  to  re- 
write the  formula  on  the  floor,  |  have 
offered  a  rather  modest  amendiiifent  to 
section  307.  f 

Mr.  President,  this  amendmentiwould 
pive  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart^nt  of 
Housing   and    Urban   Development    au- 
thority to  identify  any  commun^y  de- 
velopment agency  which  has  been^jarry- 
ing  out  a  locaLb^  designed  com|iiunity 
development   program   to   achiev^  sub- 
Ltantially  the  same  purposes  as  gne  or 
more  of  the  four  programs  used  to  Estab- 
lish entitlement  eUgibility  in  sub^tion 
307(c) ,  the  grandfather  clause.  It  ffrther 
provides  a  6-manth  period  after  Inact- 
ment  to  make  the  identification  iind  a 
5 -percent  set- aside  of  the  simoum  au- 
thorized. After  the  6-month  periof,  any 
imused  portion  of  the  5-percent  setfaside 
would  be  available  for  reallocaticii  ac- 
cording to  the  basic  purposes  of  t»  bill. 
The    intent    of    the    amendm^t    is 
straightforward,  Mr.  President, 
extent  that  participation  in  the  f . 
grams  listed  in  the  grandfather 
establishes   the  si^jstance   of   wL. 
mean  by  community  developmen 
preferred     sense,     those     comm 
carrying  out  substantially  similar 
conceived  efiforts  should  be  incl__- 
amendment  would  be  of  great  be 
the    riverfront    development    pr 
which  I  described  and  to  many 
situations  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  for  the  p 
meeting  this  situation  that  I  ha 
fered  the  amendment. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  some 
ress  would  be  possible  toward  a 
this  approach  to  entitlement. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Se 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I 
listened    with    interest    to    the 

guished  Senator  from  Nebraska.  

tually  raises  some  of  the  objections 
I  raised  in  an  earlier  speech  on  the 
subject.  These  are  the  same  obj„ 
which  I  mentiOEied  in  a  colloquy  wit 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  If  Mr. 
Chujs)  last  Friday. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  objections  ealt 
with  by  the  Senator  in  his  proi  ised 
amendment  win  be  handled  in  the  «UD 
bill  as  it  moves  through  the  House. 

At  the  moment  I  would  prefer 

Senator  not  press  his  amendment  a 
time,  if  he  can  see  fit  not  to  do 
are  informed  by  HUD  that  it  wo, 

pose  very  serious  administrative       

lems  for  HUD  in  Its  present  form.  1  ow- 
ever,  I  would  like  to  inform  the  6e$^r 
of  that  and  ask  him  if  he  would 
us   the   opportunity   to  deal  with 
matter  later. 

Mr.  HRD8KA.  Mr.  President,  llam 
aware  that  there  are  administrative  UD- 
culties  without  some  major  and  fu  x!a- 
mental  revision  of  the  basic  btIL  I  ow- 
ever.  I  would  suggest  that,  unless  u  Uor 
adjustments  are  made  in  the  enl  tle- 
meiU  formula,  we  would  not  only  ave 
administrative  problems  but  also  a  (  un- 
plete  eoUapse  of  the  block  grant  ^n>- 

sram.  Then  we  will  again  find 

engaging  In  the  same  exercise  <tf  t 
to  revise  the  basic  legislation. 

I  have  learned  from  reading;  the  d 
cf  last  Friday  that  it  is  not  the  d 
the  tnaaa^tn  o<  the  bfll  to  try  to  r« 
the  fomuila  od  the  floor. 
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That  is  why  the  amendment  I  have 
submitted  is  designed  as  a  modest 
amendment  which  gives  plenty  of  dis- 
cretion and  plenty  of  latitude  and  flexi- 
bility to  eliminate  a  lot  of  the  adminis- 
trative di£Qculties. 

Considering  the  matter  on  balance,  I 
comply  with  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  I  will  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. However,  I  am  pleased  to  hear  him 
say  that  it  will  be  uppermost  in  his  think- 
ing together  with  other  vital  points  in 
the  bill  when  the  time  comes  for  con- 
ference to  reconcile  the  bills  from  the 
two  Houses. 

Mr.  TOWETR.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
HUD  is  now  working  with  our  counter- 
parts on  the  House  side  and  is  trying  to 
get  the  matter  settled. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Texas  very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974,  S.  3066,  is  a  monumental  piece  of 
legislation  covering  a  broad  range  of 
Federal  housing  and  urban  development 
programs.  The  complexities  of  the  bill 
reflect  the  fact  that  major  housing  and 
urban  development  legislation  has  been 
delayed  many  years,  with  the  last  com- 
prehensive bUl  enacted  in  1968.  A  range 
of  subjects  are  covered  including  hous- 
ing loan  insurance  and  mortgage  credit 
assistance,  low-income  housing  assist- 
ance, community  development,  compre- 
hensive planning,  rural  housing  assist- 
ance, mobile  home  construction  safety 
standards,  and  housing  cooperative  fi- 
nancing associations. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Urt>an  Af- 
fairs (Mr.  Spabkmah)  and  the  distin- 
guished ranlcing  minority  memlier  of  the 
subcommittee  (Mr.  Town)  are  to  be 
commended  for  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  TTielr  subcommittee 
worked  long  and  hard  for  the  better  part 
of  last  year  to  put  this  important  legisla- 
tion tosrtber.  The  excellent  craftsman- 
ship of  the  professional  staff  of  the  sub- 
oonunittee  and  the  Senate  liegislative 
Counaei'c  office  can  be  seen  in  tUs  legis- 
lation. 

Other  tlian  the  chapters  dealing  with 
oomm  unity  development  and  compre- 
hensive planning,  most  of  the  Ull  deals 
in  one  way  or  another  with  housing. 

The  rtmpHfWation  of  the  mortgage 
credit  provisions  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  as  contained  in  the  bill  is  long 
overdue.  The  existing  law  is  now  char- 
acterized by  a  confusion  of  overlapping 
authorities,  many  of  which  are  seldom 
used  or  completely  obsolete. 

Public  housing  should  be  aided  by  the 
new  and  simiriifled  version  of  the  U.S. 
Housing  Act  contained  in  chapter  2  of 
the  bill,  which  grew  out  of  the  admin- 
istration's recommendations  submitted 
to  the  Congress  in  1971. 

Z  am  particUlaily  pleased  that  the 
committee  taw  fit  to  include  as  chapter 
7  of  the  biU  tiie  National  Mobile  Home 
Construction  and  Safety  Standards  Act 
of  1974.  Mobile  hooies  are  tremendously 
important  hi  proriding  low-cost,  decent 
houiinc  Un  millions  of  Americao  fami- 


lies. Although  most  manufacturers  take 
great  pride  in  producing  a  quality  prod- 
uct at  a  reasonable  cost,  the  need  for 
national  standards  to  Insure  safety  has 
long  been  apparent.  The  National  Mo- 
bile Home  Construction  and  Safety 
Standards  Act  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
reducing  the  numt>er  of  personal  in- 
juries, deaths,  and  property  damage  re- 
sulting from  mobile  home  accidents, 
plus  reducing  the  amount  of  insurance 
costs. 

Another  important  provision  in  the 
bill  is  section  810  designed  to  prevent 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex  in 
housing.  This  section  is  patterned  after 
the  Fair  Housing  Opportunity  Act  which 
I  introduced  during  the  last  session  of 
Congress  after  it  had  come  to  my  atten- 
tion that  in  too  many  cases,  women  are 
discriminated  against  In  housing  trans- 
actions. For  exa-nple,  very  often  a  wife's 
income  is  not  counted  toward  a  purchase 
of  a  home.  Section  810  would  amend  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  to  include  as  a 
prohibited  activity  discrimination  on  ttie 
basis  of  sex  in  housing  transactions. 

Although  I  strongly  feel  that  the  crisis 
in  the  housing  area  requires  the  early 
passage  of  housing  and  commimity  de- 
velopment legislation,  I  do  have  some 
reservations  over  specific  provisions  in 
S  3066. 

The  largest  part  of  this  bulky  bill  deals 
with   housing.   These  provisions  repre- 
sent the  product  of  4  years  of  proposals, 
counter  proposals,  amendments  to  pro- 
posals, agreements,  and  debate.  "Hie  pro- 
visions simplify  the  law   we  have  now 
and  make  a  number  of  specific  desirable 
changes.  Unfortunately,  when  it  comes 
to  the  real  problem  areas,  the  bill  does 
nothing — nothing    that    is,    except    to 
dredge  up  that  same  old  remedy  of  pour- 
ing in  more  Federal  dollars. 
-  It  is  important  that  we  be  clear  tm 
this.  The  most  obvious  faflures  of  Fed- 
eral efforts  to  provide  housing  for  lower 
income  families  are  the  multlfamily  sub- 
sidy programs,  like  section  236  and,  in 
recent  years,  public  housing.  These  are 
the    programs    which    have    tended    to 
"warehouse"  the  poor,  with  high  con- 
centrations of  problem   families  which 
result    in    unmanageable    problems    of 
maintenance  and  exacerbate  social  con- 
ditions, both  in  the  project  itself  and  too 
often  in  the  surrounding  neighborhoods 
as  well.  These  are  the  programs  where 
cost  controls  have  been  most  glaringly 
absent,  or  have  failed,  where  the  Gov- 
ernment's   long-term    40-year    subsidy 
comments   are   most    trooUeeome,    and 
where  projects   Increasingly  prove  In- 
feasible  despite  the  asslstanoe  being  pro- 
vided. In  the  case  of  section  238,  for  ex- 
ample, the  administration  estimated  In 
its  housing  study  last  year  that  1  proj- 
ect in   5   would   fail   within    10   years. 
It  has  now  begun  to  appear  Uiat  even 
these  estimates  were  coneervattve — more 
than  20  percent  win  come  back  to  FHA 
and  they  will  come  back  sooner  than  ex- 
pected. In  the  case  of  pubNe  housing,  the 
bottom  has  in  effect  dropped  out  (rf  the 
program  to  tiie  point  where  in  many  re- 
spects it  is  no  longer  even  a  housing  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  welfare  program,  with  ten- 
ants often  living  rent  free  and  the  Fed- 
eral    taxpayer     confronting     an     ever 
mounting,  seemingly  endless  bill. 
So  far  as  these  critical  problem  areas 
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are  concerned  the  bill  before  you  does 
little  or  nothing.  The  provisions  of  the 
bill  make  some  amendments  in  the  law. 
But  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  are 
the  resulting  programs  new.  Rather,  this 
body  is  being  asked  to  approve  the  same 
old  structure.  The  only  really  significant 
changes  are  to  add  on  new  potential  Fed- 
eral costs.  Thus,  in  the  successor  to  sec- 
tion 236,  the  committee  has  added  to  the 
existing  mortgage  payment  and  tax 
subsidies  a  new  subsidy — an  operating 
subsidy.  In  the  public  housing  program 
which  already  has  an  operating  subsidy, 
the  committee  has  moved  to  make  pay- 
ments under  that  provision  mandatory. 

It  has  done  so  moreover  without  tak- 
ing any  step  to  improve  incentives  for 
sound  project  management  or  to  in- 
crease project  revenues  and  establish 
over  a  period  of  time  some  reasonable 
minimum  rent. 

To  add  to  what  the  bill  would  do  in 
retaining  the  old  are  some  amendments 
It  would  make  to  the  new.  For  the  ad- 
mlnistratlcn,  to  its  credit,  did  present  us 
with  a  new  proposal  for  a  multifamily 
subsidized  program.  This  new  approach 
was  designed  to  deal  with  problems 
which  had  developed  in  public  housing 
and  the  section  236  program.  Various 
mechanisms  were  included  for  control  of 
costs  including,  for  example,  use  of  ob- 
jectively determined  market  rents  and 
a  requirement  for  a  specific  minlmiun 
rent.  The  use  of  mortgage  insurance  was 
limited  so  that  lenders  would  have  a  real 
interest  in  project  feasibility.  And  the 
problem  of  excessive  concentrations  of 
low  Income  families  was  squarely  faced 
with  a  provision  limiting  the  number  of 
subsidized  units  to  20  percent  of  those  in 
a  structure.  Essentially,  the  idea  was  that 
subsidized  projects  would  have  to  be  proj- 
ects that  would  also  make  the  grade  as 
conventional  xmsubsidized  pi*ojects.  No 
longer  would  it  be  possible,  as  It  has  been 
In  the  past,  to  build  projects  for  low  and 
moderate  Income  families  with  higher 
costs  but  lower  standards  than  charac- 
terize other  housing  being  built  In  the 
community  for  higher  Income  families. 

The  bill  retains  some  of  this  proposal. 
But  it  has  grafted  on  it  so  many  charac- 
teristics of  the  old  programs  that  it  is 
hardly  recognizable.  The  market  rent 
limitation,  for  example.  Is  eroded,  the 
minimum  rent  provisions  deleted,  and 
the  normal  limit  on  subsidized  imits 
raised  from  20  percent  to  75  percent — a 
figure  so  high  that  as  a  matter  of  prac- 
tice and  economics  projects  are  likely  to 
be  fully  subsidized.  Moreover,  the  bill 
would  largely  remove  from  the  Secretary 
the  power  to  deal  directly  with  develop- 
ers. Instead,  he  would  generally  be  re- 
quired to  operate  only  through  local 
housing  authorities,  some  of  which  may 
have  little  Interest  In  new  ways  of  oper- 
ating If  not  enough  to  do  already  with 
existing  projects  and  programs. 

In  making  these  remarks,  it  Is  not  my 
Intention  to  suggest  that  we  should  now 
seek  to  rewrite  what  the  committee  has 
done.  It  is  my  intention,  however,  to  put 
to  rest  any  misapprehensions  about  what 
we  are  doing  In  this  bill  about  the  "hous- 
ing mess"  that  some  of  the  subsidized 
programs  have  become.  We  are  doing 
very  little,  except  possibly  to  aggravate 
the  problem  with  new  invitations — or 


mandates — for  reliance  upon  Federal 
funds.  We  are  not  even  adding  to  the  old 
something  new,  except  in  a  form  which 
will  substantially  perpetuate  the  old 
problems.  Let  us  hope  that  at  some  point, 
before  this  bill  finally  becomes  law,  the 
Congress  will  do  better. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  189,  between  lines  16  and  17, 
Insert  the  loUow'lng:  "Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  paragraphs  (1),  (2)  and  (3).  the 
Secretary  shall  accept  In  lieu  ol  any  other 
required  local  contribution  under  this  chap- 
ter, an  equivalent  amount  of  local  contribu- 
tion credits  allowable  for  those  facilities 
which  are  currently  eligible  as  such  under 
title  1  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  where  the 
faculties  have  been  reflected  In  the  financing 
plans  of,  and  have  already  been  constructed 
or  are  under  construction  In,  an  ongoing 
urban  renewal  project  or  neighborhood  de- 
velopment program  activity  area  as  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  chapter." 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  during  the  considera- 
tion of  this  amendment  and  the  follow- 
ing amendment,  John  Smith  and  Ken 
Benjamin  of  my  staff  may  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

NONCASH     CREDIT   AIXOWANCE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  has  come 
to  my  attention  tliat  the  community  de- 
velopment programs  in  many  of  our 
larger  cities  across  the  country  may  suf- 
fer serious  setbacks  through  implemen- 
tation of  the  section  309(a)  require- 
ment for  10-percent  local  cash  contribu- 
tions. 

There  Is  significant  concern  on  the 
part  of  many  local  agencies  that  the  vir- 
tual elimination  of  noncash  credits  for 
all  except  low-income  housing  projects 
would  have  a  devastating  impact  on  their 
ability  to  meet  local  participation  cash 
requirements. 

The  problem  arises  in  areas  such  as 
Kansas  City,  Kans.,  where  the  property 
tax  structure  is  hea^'ily  committed  to  sup- 
port of  bond  Issues  to  meet  the  financial 
needs  of  their  extensive  urban  renewal 
programs.  With  already  the  highest  tax 
rate  in  the  State,  Kansas  City  is  in  no 
position  to  issue  additional  bonds  to 
satisfy  the  proposed  cash  percentage  re- 
quirement. And  unless  something  is  done 
to  modify  that  requirement,  they  and 
others  of  our  Nation's  cities  which  have 
been  so  enthusiastically  committed  to 
renewal  programs  would  face  the  loss  ol 
millions  of  Investment  dollars  as  well  as 
virtual  shutdown  of  their  community  de- 
velopment activities. 

The  specifics  of  the  Kansas  City  situa- 
tion were  set  forth  in  a  letter  to  Senator 
Pearson  and  myself  by  Mr.  Miguel  P. 
Madrigal,  deputy  executive  director  of 
the  Kansas  City,  Kans..  Urban  Renewal 
Agency. 

In  the  letter  he  said: 

Under  present  regulations,  communities 
have  been  allowed  to  provide  their  V^  share 
lu  either  cash  or  noncash  credits  and  excess 
noncash  credits  can  be  pooled  from  a  com- 
pleted conventional  urban  renewal  project 
to  the  next  succeeding  project  xinttl  they 


are  expired.  Also,  under  present  regulations. 
It  Is  possible  to  pool  excess  credits  from 
conventional  tirban  renewal  projects  that 
are  being  closed  out  or  completed  Into  the 
Neighborhood  Development  Program.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  under  the  Neighborhood  De- 
velopment Program,  It  is  possible  for  agen- 
cies to  "bank"  un-utlUzed  noncash  credits 
Into  Its  accounting  records  after  they  are  ap- 
proved by  HtJD  until  such  a  time  as  It  Is 
necessary  for  a  community  to  draw  upon 
these  credits  to  meet  Its  financing  needs. 
(See  copy  of  NDP  Handbook  RHA  7386.1. 
Noncash  Grants-ln-Ald,  Chapter  3,  2.D.  pages 
1  and  2). 

tJnder  the  above  regvilations,  presently 
Kansas  City,  Kansas  has  approximately  S4.5 
mlUion  already  banked  Into  Its  financing  ac- 
counts to  meet  future  financial  needs  \mder 
the  present  Neighborhood  Development  Pro- 
gram. In  addition  to  this,  the  Agency  filed, 
under  Section  ND-201,  a  list  of  other  non- 
cash credits  which  had  either  been  completed 
or  started  during  the  last  action  year.  This 
list  amounted  to  approximately  $17,948,633 
(see  list  attached).  Currently,  the  Agency 
has  several  of  these  noncash  credits  under 
review  at  the  local  HUD  are*  office  and  sev- 
eral more  than  are  currently  under  proc- 
essing, which  amount  to  approximately  $12 
million.  Others  on  the  list  are  either  under 
construction  or  not  yet  completed. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Agency  has  other 
noncash  credits  that  are  presently  under 
construction  in  several  of  the  conventional 
projects  where  we  foresee  excess  amounts 
which  can  be  pooled  into  the  Neighborhood 
Development  Program  eventually  as  these 
projects  are  completed. 

The  City  of  K^nnRHR  City,  Kansas  and  other 
local  public  entitles.  In  the  last  few  years 
(since  approximately  1968)  have  added  ap- 
proximately $61  million  to  the  ad  valorem  of 
this  community  in  the  form  of  a  $15  mUllon 
capital  Improvement  bond  issue,  $24.5  mil- 
lion school  bond  issue,  $16  mlUion  public 
building  commission  bond  Issue  and  a  $5 
mUllon  Junior  college  bond  issue.  The  major- 
ity of  these  facilities  being  provided  by  these 
bond  Issues  are  mainly  In  the  Inner  city 
area  and  many  are  within  our  Neighborhood 
Development  Prograin  boundary." 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  to  deal  with 
this  problem  and  assure  a  basic  element 
of  fairness  in  this  program,  I  am  offering 
an  amendment  to  expand  the  noncash 
credits  allowances  for  localities  which 
wish  to  continue  their  progress  through 
participation  In  Federal  grant  programs. 
I  believe  that  it  is  essential  to  the  future 
of  many  ongoing  urban  renewal  and 
neighborhood  development  projects,  and 
will  contribute  significantly  to  easing  the 
transition  to  the  new  approcu;h  embodied 
in  S.  3066. 

I  say  that  in  cases  such  as  that  of  Kan- 
sas City,  where  they  are  overextended 
now  insofar  as  bond  issues  are  con- 
cerned, where  it  will  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  continue  in  the  program  if  the 
cash  credit  is  required,  the  amendment 
will  make  an  exception  In  these 
instances. 

It  does  not  apply  Just  to  Kansas  City, 
but  also  to  Wichita  and  to  a  great  many 
other  cities  In  similar  situations  across 
the  country. 

This  amendment  has  been  discussed 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  and  members  of  the  staffs  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  said  the  Senator 
from  Alabsuna  (Mr.  Spauuum)  . 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
to  the  Senator  that  we  are  looking  at  his 
amendment  at  the  moment  and  thinking 
in  terms  of  perhaps  asking  htm  to  modify 
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It  slls^tly,  and  therefore,  if  we 
have  just  a  few  minutes'  time,  if  the 
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ator  will  forbear  and  let  me  sugges  the 
absence  of  a  quonim  on  the  bill's  pme, 
perhaps  we  can  work  it  out. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  siiggest  that  I  ^ve 
thought  about  one  modification  to  e  tab- 
Ush  a  limit  of  2  years,  and  I  am  prei§UTd 
to  make  that  modification. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes.  that  is  one  ol  the 
problems  we  have  in  going  from  a  me- 
thlrd/two-thirds  situation  to  a  \  9-10 
situation ;  there  are  a  lot  of  untised  »sh 
credits  that  would  string  this  matte  out 
for  some  period  of  time.  That  was  o  le  of 
the  iMxiblems  we  discassed  in  the  om- 
mlttee.  But  we  are  now  considerini  the 
matter,  if  the  Senator  is  agreeab  e  to 
suggesting  the  absence  of  a  quonut 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  agreeable 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  sulgest 
the  absence  of  a  quonun,  and  ask  uj  ani- 
mous  consent  that  the  time  be  duf'ged 
to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wijhout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  TTie  derl 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  U 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  luianl 
mous   consent   that   the   order   fox 
quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witfiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  seid 
modified  amendment  to  the  desk, 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
will  state  the  modification. 

The  second  assistant  legislative 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendmenf  as 
modified. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Dole's  amendment,  as 
as  follows : 

On  page   189,   line  between   lines   16 
17,   Insert  the   following :    "Notwlthst* 
the  provlslonB  of  paragraphs    (1),    (2) 
(8),   the    Secretary   shall,   during   the 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  eiAct- 
ment  of  this  chapter,  accept  in  lieu  ot  my 
other  required  local  conu-ibution  under  this 
chapter,  an  equivalent  amotint  of  local  ^n- 
trlbution  credits  allowable  for  those  iQtUl- 
tles    which    are    currently    eligible    as    iiich 
under  title  1   of  the  Housing  Act  of  :  )49, 
where  the  faculties  have   been  reflect*     In 
the   financing   plans   of.   and    have    air  ady 
been  constructed  or  are  under  oonstru<  ;k>n 
In,  an  on -going  itrban  renewal  projec     or 
neighborhood  development  program  act  rlty 
area   as  of  the  date  of  enactment   of    Jils 
chapter." 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  e  ate 
that  this  is  identical  to  the  amendii  ent 
sent  to  the  desk  earlier,  except  that  |t  is 
limited  in  application  to  2  years, 
ginning  at  the  date  of  enactment. 

The  amendment  has  been  disc 
with    the    distinguished   Senator 
Texas   (Mr.  Towek),  the  dist: 
Senator    from    New    Jersey    (Mr 
LiAMSJ    and  the   distinguished 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spajikman)  .  I 
tlie   modification   meets   any   obj< 
they  might  otherwise  have.  Is  that  \ 
rect? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  sorry;  will  the 
ator  repeat  his  question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  mcKlified  the 


mild  ment  to  limit  the  application  to  2  years, 
len-  and  with  that  modification  It  Is  my  un- 
derstandlng  that  it  Is  acceptable. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes.  it  Is  certainly  ac- 
ceptable to  me,  because  I  have  supported 
the  Senator's  amendment  from  the  out- 
set. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  supported  that 
concept  in  the  committee.  Unfortunate- 
ly, others  prevailed  in  the  committee, 
but  the  committee  was  fairly  evenly  di- 
vided on  the  issue,  and  I  think  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  probably  sup- 
port the  Senators  present  position. 

With  the  modification,  I  think  it  elim- 
inates what  could  be  an  abuse  of  the  use 
of  noncash  credits.  Therefore,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  amendment,  and  I 
believe  that  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
is  likewise  so  prepared. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  gone  over  the  amendment  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  and  I  am  willing  to  accept 
it  as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  all 
sides  yield  back  the  remainder  of  their 
time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Aboukezk  ) .  All  remaining  time  having 
been  yielded  back,  the  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas,  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENCMXNT    NO.    1000 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  1009  and  ask  that  it  be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Aboukezk*.  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amxmsickmt  No.  1009 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following  new 
chapter : 

Chapter         .— H008INO     OPPORTUNITIES 
FOB  THE  HANDICAPPED 
Sbctiom   1.  This  chapter  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Housing  Opportunities  for  the  Handi- 
capped Act". 

•TATXICENT    OF    rUSPOBS 

Sec.  2.  It  U  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to— 

(1)  promote  alternatives  to  institutional 
living  arrangements  for  severely  handicapped 
adults; 

(2)  promote  a  more  normal  living  experi- 
ence and  thereby  provide  an  opportunity  for 
the  severely  handicapped  adult  to  choose  how 
and  where  to  live  in  order  to  reduce  de- 
pendency, to  maximize  opportunities  for 
vocational  evaluation,  training,  and  place- 
ment. Integration  Into  the  community,  and 
to  utilize  already  obtained  rehabilitation  and 
educational  experiences; 

(3)  focus  attention  on  housing  needs  which 
are  not  already  available; 

(4)  promote  facility  construction  adequate 
for  both  handicapped  and  nonhandlcapped 
at  the  mo«t  feasible  coat; 

(5)  demonstrate  models  of  bousing  and 
services  for  severely  handicapped  adults;  and 

(6)  utilize  existing  supportive  service  sys- 
tems. 

AUTHoarrr 
Ssc.  3.  The  SecreUry  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  Is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  eligible  sponsors  to  carry  out  a  demonstra- 
tion program  to  provide.  In  an  efficient  and 
innovative  manner,  bousing  and  coordina- 
tion   cf    existing    supportive    services    for 
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severely  handicapped  adults.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  "severely  handicapped  adult" 
means  a  person,  having  attained  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  whose  handicap  la  sufficiently 
severe  to  impair  substantial  gainful  activity, 
and  who  requires  multiple  services  to  assist 
In  adjusting  to  or  overcoming  such  handi- 
cap. 

EUCmUTT 

Sec.  4.  An  eligible  sponsor  for  a  grant  un- 
der section  3  is  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency  or  organization  (other  than  a  State 
institution)  which — 

(1)  has  demonstrated  a  commitment  to 
serving  and  understanding  the  severely 
handicapped: 

(2)  is,  at  the  time  It  applies  for  such  a 
grant,  supporting  a  continuing  service  de- 
livery system  for  severely  handicapped  per- 
sons; and 

(3)  is  a  community-based  agency  or  orga- 
nization. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve 
any  application  for  a  grant  under  this  Act 
unless  he  determines — 

(1)  that  such  application  was  submitted 
to  and  approved  by  a  sponsor's  advisory 
council,  which  council  Is  established  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  advice  to  a  sponsor 
with  respect  to  the  administration  and  de- 
sign of  a  program  to  be  carried  out  under 
this  Act,  and  of  which  not  less  than  60 
per  centum  of  the  members  are  handicapped 
persons,  some  of  whom  wUl  reside  in  the 
housing  to  be  operated  by  the  sponsor,  and 
for  which  not  less  than  25  per  centum  of  the 
members  are  professionals  experienced  In 
providing  services  to  severely  handicapped 
persons; 

(2)  that  the  applicant  has  furnished  as- 
surances that  its  program  will  not  serve 
fewer  than  six  severely  handicapped  adults 
at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  $10,0(X)  per  adult; 
and 

(3)  that  the  applicant  has  furnished  such 
other  assurances  as  the  Secretary  may  by 
regulation  require. 

(b)  In  furnishing  assistance  under  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  encourage  the  con- 
duct of  demonstrations  in  both  densely  and 
sparsely  populated  areas  In  separate  geo- 
graphic regions  of  the  United  States. 

KZPOKTS 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  March  1  of  each 
year  on  his  activities  under  this  Act  and 
shall  submit  a  final  report  to  the  Congress 
which  report  shall  include  recommendations 
for  future  legislation  In  the  area  of  bous- 
ing for  severely  handicapped  adults  based 
upon  a  comprehensive  analysis  and  review 
of  the  projects  funded  under  this  Act. 

PLANNZNO   AND  COO«DtNATIOX 

Sxc.  7.  (a)  Section  701(a)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  last  sentence  the  following:  "Planning 
assisted  under  this  section  shall  Include  a 
consideration  of  the  design,  construction,  and 
location  of  housing,  transportation  fAcilities, 
and  other  facilities  and  services  for  the  pur- 
pose of  insuring  ease  of  adaptability  of  such 
facilities  and  services  for  occupancy  or  use  by 
handicapped  penons." 

(b)  Section  4  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  followlDg: 

"(d)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  a 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary,  designed 
by  the  Secretary,  who  shall  be  responsible 
for— 

"(1)  consultation  and  coordination  with 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  other  agencies  with  respect  to 
housing  design  and  technology  with  respect 
to  adaptability  of  housing  for  occupancy  by 
handicapped  persons;  and 

"(2)  coordination  and  oversight  within  the 
Department  of  all  housing  and  related  pro- 
grams to  assure  the  maximum  practicable 
application  of  design  and  technology  which 
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facUitates  adaptability  for  occupancy  or  use 
by  handic^ped  persons." 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPKOPRIATIONS 

Sec.  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974.  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  and  »2,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Any  sums  so  appro- 
priated shall  remain  available  untu  expended. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  express  my  support  for  the  goal  of  ade- 
quate, safe,  and  secure  housing  for  every 
American — the  basic  objectives  con- 
tained in  this  much-needed  legislation 
for  the  betterment  of  our  existing  hous- 
ing and  community  improvement  pro- 
grams. However,  I  am  concerned  that  it 
does  not  go  far  enough  in  dealing  di- 
rectly with  the  particular  problems  en- 
countered in  this  area  by  our  Nation's 
handicapped  citizens. 

The  only  portion  of  the  bill,  as  it  was 
reported,  which  deals  even  remotely  with 
this  area  is  section  804  providing  for 
creation  of  a  special  housing  loan  fund 
for  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped.  It 
is  my  firm  belief  that  this  fimd  alone 
would  be  insuflBcient  to  meet  the  critical 
needs  of  our  physically  and  mentally  dis- 
abled, especially  with  regard  to  their  re- 
quirements for  adaptability  in  their  liv- 
ing facilities.  I,  therefore,  propose  an 
amendment  to  extend  the  scope  of  hous- 
ing alternatives  available  to  the  severely 
handicapped. 

Many  problems,  of  course,  uniquely  af- 
flict this  segment  of  our  population.  They 
must  contend  with  an  almost  limitless  va- 
riety of  economic  difBculties.  physical  ob- 
stacles, social  prejudices,  and  emotional 
uncertainties.  It  is  to  the  great  credit  of 
our  society  that  we  have  attempted — 
through  public,  private,  and  individual 
efforts — to  respond  to  these  problems  in 
ways  that  will  facilitate  and  enhance 
the  lives  of  our  fellow  citizens  who  are 
physically  or  mentallj'  handicapped.  One 
only  has  to  look  back  a  few  decades  to 
appreciate  the  distance  we  in  America 
have  come — from  regarding  persons  with 
physical  and  mental  disabilities  as  less 
than  human,  to  the  point  where  we  now 
devote  major  programs  and  resources  to- 
ward assuring  their  fullest  and  most  re- 
warding participation  in  the  mainstream 
of  life.  But  as  anyone  who  is  concerned 
with  this  field  understands,  there  is  still 
much  to  do. 

Housmo  DirFicin.TiKS 

Housing  has  always  been  a  subject  of 
concern  to  the  handicapped,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons  relating  to  their  unique 
idiysical,  medical  and  financial  require- 
ments. "Their  living  accommodations  fre- 
quently must  conform  to  special  needs. 
Doorways  may  have  to  be  widened  to  al- 
low easy  passage  on  dutches  or  in  wheel- 
chairs. Elevators  and  ramps  may  be  re- 
quired, too.  The  Installation  of  handrails, 
grip -bars,  lifting  devices,  and  other 
equipment  is  often  necessary.  Appliances, 
fixtures,  and  fioor  plans  frequently  must 
be  modified.  These  requirements,  by  vir- 
tue of  their  complexity,  uniqueness,  and 
cost,  are  seldom  met  by  conventional  liv- 
ing accommodations.  Although,  taken 
separately,  they  do  not  seem  overly  im- 
portant or  serious,  together  they  often 
have  meant  the  difference  between  insti- 
tutionalization and  life  as  a  part  of  the 
so-called  normal  community.  .And  as  the 


severity  of  an  individual's  handicap  or 
group  of  handicaps  increases,  so  does  the 
likelihood  that  this  individual  will  be  un- 
able to  escape  life  in  an  institution. 

The  result  of  this  process  has  been  an 
increasing  emphasis  on  institutionaliza- 
tion as  a  way  of  life  for  the  more  severely 
handicapped,  and  it  has  given  rise  to  an 
"institutional"  mentality  among  the 
handicapped,  themselves,  as  well  as  the 
professional,  technical,  and  poUcymak- 
ing  personnel  who  serve  them.  It  seems 
most  effort  has  been  based  on  the  prop- 
osition that  severely  handicapped  in- 
dividuals must  by  definition  be  main- 
tained in  institutions.  Little  thought, 
small  energy,  and  few  resources  have 
been  dedicated  to  deinstitutionalizing 
them  and  placing  them  physically  in  the 
environment  of  the  communities  to 
which  they  belong. 

ESTABLISHED   PATTERNS 

Indeed,  so  far  no  broad-scale,  concen- 
trated efforts  have  been  devoted  to  pro- 
viding residential  faciUties  designed 
specifically  for  severely  handicapped 
adults.  Except  in  rare  instances,  substan- 
tially handicapped  persons  have  re- 
mained in  their  parents'  houses  until 
some  emergency  such  as  the  death  or 
physical  incapacity  of  a  parent  has  forced 
them  into  institutions,  or  they  have  been 
placed  there  from  the  outset.  Little 
thought  has  been  given  by  these  parents 
or  their  handicapped  children  to  alterna- 
tive living  accommodations.  And  no 
wonder. 

Even  such  rehabilitative  services  as  are 
available  are  usually  institutionalized, 
and  often  they  are  set  apart  from  simi- 
lar programs  for  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion. For  example,  excellent  special  edu- 
cation programs  are  often  segregated 
for  no  real  reason,  and  thereby  the  con- 
tact between  handicapped  and  nonhan- 
dlcapped children — which  in  many  cases 
might  be  beneficial  to  both  groups— is 
limited.  In  similar  fashion,  vocational 
services,  and  sheltered  employment  are 
also  often  removed  fix)m  the  well- 
traveled  paths  of  the  commimity. 

This  continued  separation  produces  a 
detrimental  cycle.  The  handicapped  per- 
son, segregated  from  his  fellow  citizens, 
finds  his  opportunities  for  personal  in- 
teraction with  others  are  limited.  He 
finds  it  more  difficult  to  enter  community 
life  when  opportunities  are  presented.  At 
the  same  time,  opportunities  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  population  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  disabled  as  individuals 
and  fellow  human  beings  with  the  same 
emotions,  hopes,  and  personaUties  are 
also  reduced.  And  the  whole  society  is 
the  poorer  for  it.  Because  of  this  insti- 
tutional mentality  among  those  respon- 
sible for  providing  services  to  people  with 
special  needs,  the  severely  handicapped, 
themselves,  are  confined  by  their  limited 
institutional  terms.  In  effect  the  whole 
society  is  stifled. 

A  touching  example  of  this  institu- 
tional mentality  arose  out  of  a  meeting 
not  long  ago  in  a  large  city  where  se- 
verely handicapped  adults,  their  parents, 
volunteers,  lay  leaders,  and  State  officials 
wei-e  discussing  the  khids  of  living  ar- 
rangements favored  by  the  handicapped 
adults  and  their  families.  Everyone  could 
mention  already  established  institutional 
methods,  but  no  one  ever  raised  the  pos- 
sibility   of    a    noninstitutional    setting. 


They  could  not  think  of  anything  but 
large  population  categories — nursing 
homes,  hospitals,  and  institutions  for  50 
or  more,  with  3  or  4  in  a  room.  The  idea 
of  Increased  self-sufliciency  and  inde- 
pendence in  a  private  residential  setting 
was  completely  foreign  to  them  all. 

NEW  DIRECTION 

I  believe  the  time  has  com*?  to  set  aside 
this  institutional  mentality  and  intro- 
duce a  new  direction  into  the  planning 
and  programs  for  the  severely  handi- 
capped— particularly  where  housing  is 
concerned. 

Of  course,  some  handicaps  are  so 
severe  that  they  absolutely  necessitate 
the  care  and  extensive  facilities  available 
only  in  modem  hospitals  and  extended 
care  centers.  But  many  severely  handi- 
capped people — given  the  right  facilities, 
training,  and  gxiidance — can  Uve  inde- 
pendent, productive  lives  away  from  the 
institutions  to  which  they  have  been  con- 
fined. 

So  from  this  point  on.  let  us  not  make 
our  first  question,  "What  institution  is 
best?"  Rather  let  us  first  ask.  "How  can 
we  make  it  possible  for  this  person  to 
live  in  the  community?  How  can  we  make 
him  or  her  as  much  a  part  of  the  every- 
day life  of  America  as  possible?  How  can 
we  enable  him  or  her  to  play  a  maximum 
role  in  the  world?" 

The  modem  directions  in  this  Nation 
for  treating  and  rehabihtating  the  han- 
dicapped are  deinstitutionalization  and 
decentralization.  These  trends  should 
also  be  incorporated  in  approaches  to 
living  arrangements  for  the  severly  han- 
dicapped. The  goal  should  be  to  integrate 
them  into  the  community  but  still  pro- 
vide all  the  special  services  they  re- 
quire— through  establishing  a  new  em- 
phasis in  planning  for  future  housing 
construction  and  utilizing  available  serv- 
ices and  facilities  more  effectively,  effi- 
ciently and,  economically. 

HOrSlNC  OPPORTUNl'IU-S  FOR  THE   HANDIC.KPPED 
ACT 

In  April  1973.  I  proposed  a  two-phase 
national  effort  to  redirect  our  approach 
to  housing  for  the  handicapped  in 
America.  It  placed  the  focus  on  provid- 
ing alternatives  to  institutional  Uving 
arrangements  by  adapting  present  hous- 
ing to  meet  the  needs  of  the  severely 
handicapped  and  by  assuring  that  future 
housing  will  be  constructed  with  the 
needs  of  all  handicapped  Americans 
clearly  in  mind  It  was  entitled  the  Hous- 
ing Opportunities  for  the  Handicapped 
Act  of  1973,  and  forms  the  basis  of  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  today. 

DEINSTITUTIOK.MJZINC   THE   SEVERELY 
HANDICAPPED 

With  regard  to  existing  housing,  the 
amendment  seeks  to  establish  a  demon- 
stration grant  program  designed  to 
break  the  pattern  of  the  institution  men- 
tahty  which  has  grown  up  around  the 
severely  handicapped. 

The  administrator  of  this  program 
would  work  in  cooperation  with  the 
many  fine  public  and  private  agencies 
and  organizations  which  are  already 
striving  to  supply  service  delivery  sys- 
tems for  the  handicapped.  Grants  would 
be  provided  to  "sponsor"  organizations 
lo  support  plans  which  are  specifically 
designed  to  provide  housing  and  coordi- 
nation of  existing  supportive  services  for 
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at  least  six  severely  handicapped  fndi- 
viduals.  The  grants  would  be  limi<|d  to 
a  total  $10,000  for  each  person  s|rved 
by  any  single  program,  but  there  #ould 
be  no  limits  on  the  Innovations,  nev  ap- 
proaches, or  fresh  ideas  which  coi  d  be 
implemented  by  the  programs,  t  is 
hoped  these  grants  would  lead  to  a  road 
range  of  experimentation  in  meth<  is  of 
equipping,  adapting,  or  modifying  pri- 
vate homes,  apartments,  hotels,  and 
other  nonspecialized  facilities  to  meet 
the  residential  needs  of  the  sei  srely 
handicapped.  It  would  be  expectecfthat 
some  experiments  would  fail  b«ause 
they  were  Impractical,  too  expensife.  or 
too  complicated.  But  I  also  believsthat 
out  of  this  experimentation  by  g  oups 
with  established  experience  and  de  lon- 
strated  understanding  in  serving  the 
handicapped,  many  good  ideas  and  \  ork- 
able  new  approaches  will  emerge. 

Over  the  3-year  period  that  these  lem- 
onstration  grants  are  authorized  here 
will  be  ample  time  to  thoroughly  test 
ideas,  to  correct  mistakes  and  to  i  lake 
improvements  or  promising  dev  lop- 
ments.  And  at  the  end  of  the  3-yea:  au- 
thorization. Congress  would  recei  e  a 
report,  with  legislative  recommenda  Ions 
based  on  the  experience  of  the  fu  ded 
programs. 

I  believe  this  represents  a  sound  ap- 
proach to  an  important  need.  It  star  i  on 
a  small  scale  but  provides  wide  flexll  lity 
and  latitude  for  searching  out  and  ap- 
plying new  ideas.  It  lays  the  foundi  ;ion 
for  thorough  study  of  the  various  ex]  eri- 
mental  approaches,  and  it  holds|the 
promise  of  showing  us  a  clear  pal 
successful  broad-scale  legislation  to 
these  needs  on  a  national  basj 
open  millions  of  existing  homes,  a] 
ments.  and  other  residential  facility 
the  severely  handicapped. 

Ftntnx  BousiNc 
Of  course,  if  this  goal  is  to  be  achidl^ed 
we  must  work  with  housing  which  J  in 
existence  now.  But  if  we  are  to  have  list- 
ing success  we  must  assure  that  in 
noiising  which  will  be  constructed  in 
future  the  needs  of  the  handicapped  ure 
taken  into  consideration  from  the  spirt 
of  the  initial  planning  process. 

It  would  be  wonderful  if  by  makiiJk  a 
speech  or  passing  a  law  we  could  aa  ire 
that  the  needs  of  the  handicapped  w«  ild 
occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  iqpid 
of  every  architect,  housing  planner 
residential  developer  in  the  country 

We  all  recognize  the  limits  of  our  l|w8 
and  our  abilities,  however.  But  we 
also  recognize  the  possibilities  for  ach 
ing  our  goals  on  a  more  limited,  tho 
certainly   significant   scale.   And   if 
cannot  immediately  impress  our  An- 
cems  on  the  entire  housing  industnl  it 
is  by  all  means  possible  to  do  so 
respect  to  one  of  the  most  important  ^■ 
tors  of  the  housing  fraternity — the  P  d- 
eral  Government's  Department  of  Hcfis- 
Ing  and  Urban  Development. 

BASIC    PLANNNIMG    COMSIDESilTIOM 

Therefore,  this  amendment  ezpa&ds 
the    authority    of    the    Department 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
quire  that  its  comprehensive  plam^g 
activities: 

Include  a  consideration  of  the  deskn, 
construction,  and  location  of  hous  ig. 
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transportation  facilities,  and  other  fa- 
cilities and  services  for  the  purpose  of 
insuring  the  ease  of  adaptability  of  such 
facilities  and  services  for  occupancy  or 
use  by  handicapped  persons. 

CLEAR    MANDATK 

This  language  is  intended  as  a  clear 
mandate  to  our  Federal  housing  author- 
ity that  the  needs  of  the  handicapped — 
all  handicapped  persons — shall  be  given 
basic  consideration  in  America's  plan- 
ning for  future  housing. 

As  anyone  who  has  ever  undertaken 
a  home  remodeling  project  knows,  it  is 
many  times  more  difficult  and  more  ex- 
pensive to  modify  a  house  after  it  is  built 
than  to  include  the  modifications  in  the 
original  plans.  And  it  is  much  more  dif- 
ficult and  costly — often  to  the  point  of 
being  prohibitive — for  a  handicapped 
individual  to  modify  a  house  or  apart- 
ment to  his  specific  needs.  And  thus  we 
get  back  to  the  vicious  cycle  of  institu- 
tionalization because  of  physical,  finan- 
cial or  personal  limitations. 

BASIC     DESIGN     CONSIDERATIONS 

But  what  if  these  needs  were  consid- 
ered in  the  beginning?  For  example,  what 
if  doorways  were  built  wide  enough  for  a 
wheelchair  to  pass  through  without  dif- 
ficulty? What  if  easy  connections  were 
made  for  converting  sinks,  lavatories, 
toilets,  and  bathtubs  or  showers  to  models 
readily  utilized  by  an  individual  who  is 
confined  to  a  wheelchair?  Countless  other 
examples  could  be  found — simple  things, 
little  things,  inexpensive  things,  but  some 
major  items,  too — that  if  included  in 
original  plans  and  specifications  could 
make  all  the  difference  in  the  world  for 
someone  with  a  handicap. 

And  where  could  we  find  a  better  place 
to  start  than  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  Department  which  is  con- 
cerned with  the  homes  and  communities 
in  which  we  will  all  live  in  the  future? 
With  all  the  expertise  and  technical  re- 
sources at  its  command,  I  believe  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment could  produce  great  strides  in 
a  short  time.  And  with  the  firm  direction 
provided  by  this  demonstration  program, 
the  Department  would  clearly  be  held 
accountable  for  achieving  this  progress. 

SPECIAL    ASSISTANT    TO    THE    BECRETAST 

To  assure  the  maximiun  possible  dedi- 
cation to  these  objectives  and  to  provide 
a  central  authority  for  directing  depart- 
mental efforts  toward  it,  the  amendment 
creates  a  special  assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  have  coordinating  and  oversight  au- 
thority within  the  Department  and  to 
consult  and  coordinate  efforts  with  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

I  believe  this  amendment  to  the  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Act  is 
a  vital  requirement  if  America  Is  to  ful- 
fill its  responsibilities — its  legitimate  and 
clear  responslbillties-to  our  handicapped 
citizens  as  we  move  Into  the  third  cen- 
tury of  our  Independence.  The  handi- 
capped have  long  been  a  slighted  minor- 
ity in  this  countrj'  in  terms  of  the  plan- 
ning processes  of  Government.  Perhaps 
the  most  glaring  recent  example  of  this 
inexcusable  shortcoming  Is  to  be  fotmd 
right  here  in  the  Di.strict  of  Columbia, 
where  a  multlbllllon-dollar  subway  sys- 


tem was  permitted  to  proceed  without  In- 
corporating even  the  most  basic  facilities 
to  promote  access  by  even  moderately 
handicapped  pe<^le. 

Such  serious  defaults  of  our  clear  and 
basic  obligations  cannot  be  permitted  to 
continue.  And  the  area  of  housing  is — 
along  with  medical  and  transportation 
considerations — as  critical  a  subject  for 
the  handicapped  as  any  I  know. 

So  this  amendment  I  believe,  takes 
on  great  importance  in  terms  of  deter- 
mining what  type  of  nation  the  United 
States  is  to  become.  And  if  we  do  not 
meet  our  responsibilities  to  those  citizens 
who  are  afflicted  by  various  physical  and 
mental  disabilities,  I  believe  America  will 
be  unable  to  achieve  the  full  realization 
of  its  ideals  and  greatness. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  amendment  No. 
1009  has  been  before  the  subcommittee. 
I  appeared  before  the  subcommittee  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  <Mr.  Spark- 
man  )  concerning  this  amendment  which 
deals  with  housing  opportimities  for  the 
handicapped. 

It  does  seem  to  me,  being  active  in  the 
field  of  handicapped  Americans,  that  for 
too  long  we  have  considered  those  who 
had  serious  handicaps  as  only  being  cases 
suitable  for  institutions.  We  have  built 
housing  of  all  kinds  but  really  never  con- 
sidered those  who  were  in  wheel  chairs  or 
suffering  other  serious  handicaps. 

My  amendment  would  provide  the  au- 
thorization, for  fiscal  year  ending  this 
June,  of  $1  miUion;  $1.5  in  fiscal  1975; 
and  $2  million  in  fiscal  1976. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  with  the  limi- 
tations and  restrictions  I  have  placed  in 
the  legislation,  it  may  be  time  to  take  a 
look  at  public  housing  and  some  of  the 
expenditures,  with  handicapped  adults 
in  mind. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  offering  the 
amendment  today.  I  think  its  consid- 
eration is  long  past  due.  I  would  hope 
that  the  amendment  will  be  accepted  by 
the  committee.  If  not,  perhaps  it  can  be 
discussed  and  we  can  have  a  roUcall  vote 
on  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sym- 
pathetic with  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  seeks  to  do,  but 
I  would  suggest  to  him  that  he  not  press 
this  amendment  because  we  already  have 
a  provision  in  the  bill  dealing  with  his 
concern.  Additionally,  there  is  a  budget 
proposal  that  has  been  submitted  by 
the  administration  for  research  and  de- 
velopment, to  determine  the  means  for 
improving  housing  for  ^lecial  user 
groups  such  as  the  elderly  and  the 
handicapped.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
problem  will  be  dealt  with  in  their  re- 
search and  development  program. 

I  think  there  will  emerge  something 
that  will  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas — maybe  not  in  the  in- 
stitutional sense  but  at  least  something 
which  will  enable  his  objective  to  be 
achieved. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  aware  of  the  amend- 
ment adopted  last  Friday,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California 
•  Mr.  Cranston),  which  does  offer  pos- 
sibilities. It  would  perhaps  satisfy  the 
general  objectives  of  my  amendment  as 
detailed  in  the  colloquy  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas.  I  would 
hope  there  will  be  some  scrutiny  of 
amendment   1009.  as  well  as  the  state- 
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ment  which  I  have  made  in  support  of 
the  amendment;  so  that  perhaps  those 
reaoonsible  for  the  study  and  those  who 
are  otherwise  in  charge  of  disposition  of 
the  funds  in  this  area  will  look  specifi- 
cally at  what  is  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Kansas.  I  would  hope  that  we  can 
develop  a  program  that  will  aid  the  el- 
derly and  the  handicapped  and  anyone 
else  who  has  a  special  problem. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  can  give  my  assui-ances 
to  the  Senator,  and  I  am  sure  that  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman)  will  join  me.  in  saying 
that  the  committee  will  maintain  a  con- 
tinuing interest  in  special  problems  of 
the  elderly  and  the  handicapped.  We  will 
exercise  great  interest  and  careftil  over- 
sight over  what  the  department  does  in 
this  field  because  I  think  we  all  share 
ttie  concern  of  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas, and  a  very  humane  concern  it  is.  I 
think  that  the  Senator  can  expect  that 
the  committee  will  manifest  considerable 
interest  In  this  matter. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  have  listened  with  in- 
terest to  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  and  the  assurances  given  to  him. 
I  am  a  cosponsor  of  legislation  with  him 
on  this  subject,  and  I  want  to  commend 
the  Senator  for  his  initiative. 

I,  too,  feel  it  is  important  that  we  keep 
■  something  moving  here,  and  not  just  give 
mere  lip  service,  which  is  given  at  the 
very  least  in  the  bill.  I  hope  that  it  will 
turn  out  to  be  more  than  that  in  the 
bill  as  it  presently  stands.  It  may  be 
enough  to  get  this  moving,  but  if  it  is 
not  I  certainly  would  support  the  Sen- 
ators  efforts  to  come  back  here  with 
legislation  and  really  push,  because  it  Is 
the  kind  of  proposal  on  which  we  can 
get  the  support  of  Congress. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  very  much.  I  know  of  his  interest 
in  this  legislation.  Frankly,  I  am  con- 
cerned when  it  says  that  we  direct  the 
Secretary  of  HUD  to  undertake  the  re- 
search. I  may  not  live  long  enough  to 
see  the  results  of  that  research,  for  I 
know  how  HUD  operates.  I  have  had 
many  dealings  with  HUD,  and  I  only 
have  a  life  expectancy  of  30-some  years. 
So.  based  on  that  frailty.  I  would  hope 
that  someone  at  HUD  will  be  brought  to 
understand  the  problem  and  will  pay 
particular  attention  to  it  and  will  under- 
take such  a  study  in  an  effort  to  really 
do  something  about  it. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Texas 
that  this  may  take  some  time  but  I  hope 
it  will  happen  in  this  century. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  something  that  should  not  have  to 
wait  and  should  not  require  much  re- 
search. If  there  is  a  choice  between 
putting  someone  in  a  home  because  he 
may  be  an  adult  and  handicapped,  thus 
more  or  less  institutionalizing  that  per- 
son, or  making  an  effort  to  provide  a 
more  normal  and  productive  living  ar- 
rangement— then  the  path  should  be 
clear.  There  is  every  reason,  and  that 
person  has  every  right  to  expect  some 
significant  benefits  from  housing  and 
other  programs  where  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  some  interest.  It  should  be 
long  past  the  research  stage  now. 


I  know  the  Interest  of  the  committee. 
I  know  the  interest  of  the  Senators  on 
the  committee.  I  would  hope  that  they 
would  make  it  known  to  HUD  that  this 
is  a  matter  of  some  priority  because  of 
the  people  who  may  be  affected. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
I  appreciate  the  attitude  that  has  been 
expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
I  know  his  interest  in  this  subject,  but 
I  want  to  call  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  every  time  we  mention  the  elderly 
in  connection  with  housing,  we  couple 
it  with  the  handicapped.  In  other  words, 
all  through  the  bill  there  are  provisions 
for  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped.  So 
we  have  not  been  blind  to  the  need  for 
special  service  provisions  for  the  handi- 
capped. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  provides  for 
research  and  study  to  discover  improve- 
ments in  the  field  of  housing  persons 
with  special  needs,  including  handi- 
capped persons. 

I  think  the  Senator  will  recall  that 
one  day  he  was  testifslng  before  our 
committee  on  behalf  of  handicapped  leg- 
islation and  he  called  attention  to — as 
I  recall  it — the  fact  that  he  was  in  the 
hospital  recovering  from  an  injury  fol- 
lowing World  War  II — it  seems  to  me 
he  said  it  was  in  1947,  when  he  was  in 
the  hospital — when  he  learned  of  the 
passage  of  legislation  for  handicapE>ed 
veterans.  He  was  in  the  hospital,  as  I  re- 
call, out  in  one  of  the  far  Northwest 
States.  I  said  to  him  at  that  time,  "I  was 
privileged  to  be  the  author  of  that  legis- 
lation." and  I  was.  We  wrote  what  I 
think  was  a  very  fine  piece  of  legislation 
for  handicapped  veterans.  It  is  true  that 
it  covered  only  those  who  were  perhaps 
wheelchair  cases  or  cases  of  that  kind. 

I  mention  that  simply  to  say  that  down 
through  the  years — that  was  25  years 
ago  or  more — we  were  working  for  hand- 
icapped persons,  and  we  are  still  work- 
ing for  them.  This  is  full  of  pro- 
visions for  handicapped  people. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  I  tried  to  make  clear.  I 
imderstand  the  Senator  from  Alabama's 
commitment,  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  have 
demonstrated  their  commitment.  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
concern  on  the  part  of  the  members  of 
the  committee.  I  am  suggesting  that. 
despite  the  conomitment,  and  it  has  been 
on-going  for  the  past  25  years  or  more — 
that  the  results  have  been  less  than 
many  of  us  had  hoped. 

I  think  that  now  that  the  handicapped 
are  coupled  with  the  elderly  in  the 
bill,  together  with  Senator  Cranston's 
amendment  to  Improve  upon  it — it  dem- 
onstrates further  commitment  by  the 
committee  and  by  Congress.  Hopefully. 
HUD  now  will  understand  that  we  mean 
business  and  will  do  something  about 
it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  agree  completely 
with  the  Senator  from  Kansas  as  to  that. 

The  thought  just  occurred  to  me  that 
it  might  be  helpful  if  the  Senator  would 
come  up  with  some  specific  rccora- 
mendutions  and  let  us.  as  a  committee. 


get  behind  HUD  and  tell  them  to  work 
on  those  matters. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  one  specific  sug- 
gestion, it  is  the  amendment  I  have  of- 
fered, which  has  been  made  a  part  of 
the  Record. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  visit  with  the 
Senator  or  a  representative  of  HUD. 
That  is  just  one  thing.  I  can  think  of  a 
number  of  others  that  should  be  looked 
into. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  give  us  those  suggestions  and  let  us 
see  what  we  can  do  to  push  HUD  into 
greater  activity. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  President,  based  on  the  colloquy 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  and  with  the  .chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama,  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdi-awn. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl,  add  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

ENERGT    STATEMENT 

Sec.  — .  In  any  case  In  which  the  Secretary 
of  HousUig  and  Urban  Development  Is  re- 
quired to  prepare  a  statement  pursuant  to 
section  102  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  as  a  result  of  any  action 
being"  taken  or  assistance  being  furnished 
under  this  Act.  he  shall  Include  In  the  state- 
ment: 

(1)  his  assessment  of  the  long-term  and 
short-term  Impact  upon  energy  resources 
of   the  proposed   assistance  or  action;    and 

(2)  alternatives  to  the  proposed  assist- 
ance or  action  and  their  effects  upon  energy 
resources. 

On  page  6,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  in- 
sert: 
"Sec.  — ,  Energy  Statement". 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  already  been  discussed 
with  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  dis- 
tinguished chah-man  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
and  he  assures  me  he  has  no  objection  to 
it. 

The  intent  of  my  amendment  is  to 
stimulate  at  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  within  our 
private  construction  industry,  thinking 
and  planning  for  more  eflBcient  energy 
utilization. 

The  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  requires  all  Federal  agencies  to  pre- 
sent an  environmental  impact  statement 
whenever  they  propose  a  major  Federal 
action  that  would  significantly  affect  the 
human  environment. 

Our  energy  resources  are  as  finite  and 
precious  as  the  other  natural  resources 
that  we  usually  think  of  when  we  refer 
to  our  environment. 

When  we  commit  them  to  a  project,  it 
should  be  with  the  same  thoughtfulness 
and  consideration  that  we  give  to  the 
commitment  of  our  other  natural  re- 
sources. 

My  amendment  would,  therefore,  di- 
rect the  Secietary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Dcvtlopment  to  iiuiude  Uie  impact  upon 
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at  least  six  severely  handicappecE  indi- 
viduals. The  grants  would  be  linked  to 
a  total  $10,000  for  each  person  ierved 
by  any  single  program,  but  there  would 
be  no  limits  on  the  innovations,  ntfw  ap- 
proaches, or  fresh  ideas  which  cofld  be 
implemented  by  the  programs,  ilt  is 
hoped  these  grants  would  lead  to  a|)road 
range  of  experimentation  in  metlAds  of 
equipping,  adapting,  or  modifyinl  pri- 
vate homes,  apartments,  hotelsl  and 
other  nonspecialized  facilities  tolmeet 
the  residential  needs  of  the  se  'erely 
handicapped.  It  would  be  expecte(  that 
some  experiments  would  fail  b(  :ause 
they  were  impractical,  too  expensJ  'e,  or 
too  complicated.  But  I  also  believi  that 
out  of  this  experimentation  by  e  oups 
with  established  experience  and  de  non- 
strated  understanding  in  servini  the 
handicapped,  many  good  ideas  and  ork- 
able  new  approaches  will  emerge. 

Over  the  3-year  period  that  these  iem- 
onstration  grants  are  authorized  I  here 
will  be  ample  time  to  thoroughljj    test 
ideas,  to  correct  mistakes  and  to 
improvements    or    promising    de 
ments.  And  at  the  end  of  the  3-ye 
thorization.    Congress   would   rece: 
report,  with  legislative  recommend 
based  on  the  experience  of  the  f 
programs. 

I  believe  this  represents  a  soun 
proach  to  an  important  need.  It  sta. 
a  small  scale  but  provides  wide  flexi 
and  latitude  for  searcliing  out  an. 
plying  new  ideas.  It  lays  the  found 
for  thorough  study  of  the  various  ex 
mental  approaches,  and  it  holds 
promise  of  showing  us  a  clear  pa 
successful  broad-scale  legislation  to 
these  needs  on  a  national  basi^ 
open  millions  of  existing  homes,  ai^rt 
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ments,  and  other  residential  faciliti 
the  severely  handicapped. 

FtJTORE    HOUSING 

Of  course,  if  this  goal  is  to  be  ach 
we  must  work  with  housing  which 
existence  now.  But  if  we  are  to  have 
ing  success  we  must  assure  that  ir 
Housing  which  will  be  constructed  ii 
future  the  needs  of  the  handlcappei 
taken  into  consideration  from  the 
of  the  initial  planning  process. 

It  would  be  wonderful  if  by  makiftg  a 
speech  or  passing  a  law  we  could  a*ure 
that  the  needs  of  the  handicapped  w  juld 
occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  ^  ilnd 
of  every  architect,  housing  planner!  emd 
residential  developer  in  the  countr 

We  all  recognize  the  limits  of  our  iws 
and  our  abilities,  however.  But  we!  can 
also  recognize  the  possibilities  for  act  ev- 
ing  our  goals  on  a  more  limited,  th<  agh 
certainly  significant  scale.  And  11  we 
cannot  immediately  impress  our  on- 
cems  on  the  entire  housing  industi  ■.  it 
is  by  all  means  possible  to  do  so  i  nth 
respect  to  one  of  the  most  important  lec- 
tors of  the  homing  fraternity — the  :  "ed- 
eral  Government's  Department  of  H  us- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 

BASIC    PLANNNINO    CONSIDERATION 

Therefore,  this  amendment  expi  nds 
the  authority  of  the  Departmen  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  t<  re- 
quire that  its  comprehensive  plan  ing 
activities: 

Include  a  consideration  of  the  de;  gn, 
construction,  and  location  of  hou!  ng, 


transportation  facilities,  and  other  fa- 
cilities and  services  for  the  purpose  of 
insuring  the  ease  of  adaptability  of  such 
facilities  and  services  for  occupancy  or 
use  by  handicapped  persons. 

CLEAS    MANDATX 

This  language  is  intended  as  a  clear 
mandate  to  our  Federal  housing  author- 
ity that  the  needs  of  the  handicapped — 
all  handicapped  persons — shall  be  given 
basic  consideration  in  America's  plan- 
ning for  future  housing. 

As  anyone  who  has  ever  undertaken 
a  home  remodeling  project  knows,  it  is 
many  times  more  difficult  and  more  ex- 
pensive to  modify  a  house  after  it  is  built 
than  to  include  the  modifications  in  the 
original  plans.  And  it  is  much  more  dif- 
ficult and  costly — often  to  the  point  of 
being  prohibitive — for  a  handicapped 
individual  to  modify  a  house  or  apart- 
ment to  his  specific  needs.  And  thus  we 
get  back  to  the  vicious  cycle  of  institu- 
tionalization because  of  physical,  finan- 
cial or  personal  limitations. 

BASIC     DESIGN     CONSIDERATIONS 

But  what  if  these  needs  were  consid- 
ered in  the  beginning?  For  example,  what 
if  doorways  were  built  wide  enough  for  a 
wheelchair  to  pass  through  without  dif- 
ficulty? What  if  easy  connections  were 
made  for  converting  sinks,  lavatories, 
toilets,  and  bathtubs  or  showers  to  models 
readily  utilized  by  an  individual  who  is 
confined  to  a  wheelchair?  Countless  other 
examples  could  be  found — simple  things, 
little  things,  inexpensive  things,  but  some 
major  items,  too — that  if  included  in 
original  plans  and  specifications  could 
make  all  the  difference  in  the  world  for 
someone  with  a  handicap. 

And  where  could  we  find  a  better  place 
to  start  than  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  Department  which  is  con- 
cerned with  the  homes  and  communities 
in  which  we  will  all  live  In  the  future? 
With  all  the  expertise  and  technical  re- 
sources at  its  command,  I  believe  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment could  produce  great  strides  in 
a  short  time.  And  with  the  firm  direction 
provided  by  this  demonstration  program, 
the  Department  would  clearly  be  held 
accountable  for  achieving  this  progress. 

SPECIAL    ASSISTANT    TO    THE    SECBKTAST 

To  assure  the  maximum  possible  dedi- 
cation to  these  objectives  and  to  provide 
a  central  authority  for  directing  depart- 
mental efforts  toward  it,  the  amendment 
creates  a  special  assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  have  coordinating  and  oversight  au- 
thority within  the  Department  and  to 
consult  and  coordinate  efforts  with  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

I  believe  this  amendment  to  the  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Act  is 
a  vital  requirement  if  America  is  to  ful- 
fill its  responsibilities— its  legitimate  and 
clear  rcsponslbilities-to  our  handicapped 
citizens  as  we  move  into  the  third  cen- 
tury of  our  independence.  The  handi- 
capped have  long  been  a  slighted  minor- 
ity in  this  country  in  terms  of  the  plan- 
ning processes  of  Government.  Perhaps 
the  most  glaring  recent  example  of  this 
inexcusable  shortcoming  is  to  be  found 
right  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
where  a  multlblllion-dollar  subway  sys- 


tem was  permitted  to  proceed  without  In- 
corporating even  the  most  basic  facilities 
to  promote  access  by  even  moderately 
handicapped  people. 

Such  serious  defaults  of  our  clear  and 
basic  obligations  cannot  be  permitted  to 

continue.  And  the  area  of  housing  is 

along  with  medical  and  transportation 
considerations — «is  critical  a  subject  for 
the  handicapped  as  any  I  know. 

So  this  amendment  I  believe,  takes 
on  great  importance  in  terms  of  deter- 
mining what  type  of  nation  the  United 
States  is  to  become.  And  if  we  do  not 
meet  our  responsibilities  to  those  citizens 
who  are  afflicted  by  various  physical  and 
mental  disabilities,  I  believe  America  will 
be  unable  to  achieve  the  full  realization 
of  its  ideals  and  greatness. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  amendment  No. 
1009  has  been  before  the  subcommittee. 
I  appeared  before  the  subcommittee  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man  I  concerning  this  amendment  which 
deals  with  housing  opportunities  for  the 
handicapped. 

It  does  seem  to  me,  being  active  in  the 
field  of  handicapped  Americans,  that  for 
too  long  we  have  considered  those  who 
had  serious  handicaps  as  only  being  cases 
suitable  for  institutions.  We  have  built 
housing  of  all  kinds  but  really  never  con- 
sidered those  who  were  in  wheel  chairs  or 
suffering  other  serious  handicaps. 

My  amendment  would  provide  the  au- 
thorization, for  fiscal  year  ending  this 
June,  of  $1  million;  $1.5  in  fiscal  1975; 
and  $2  million  in  fiscal  1976. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  with  the  limi- 
tations and  restrictions  I  have  placed  in 
the  legislation,  it  may  be  time  to  take  a 
look  at  public  housing  and  some  of  the 
expenditures,  with  handicapped  adults 
in  mind. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  offering  the 
amendment  today.  I  think  its  consid- 
eration is  long  past  due.  I  would  hope 
that  the  amendment  will  be  accepted  by 
the  committee.  If  not,  perhaps  it  can  be 
discussed  and  we  can  have  a  rollcall  vote 
on  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sym- 
pathetic with  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  seeks  to  do,  but 
I  would  suggest  to  him  that  he  not  press 
this  amendment  because  we  already  have* 
a  provision  in  the  bill  dealing  with  his 
concern.  Additionally,  there  is  a  budget 
proposal  that  has  been  submitted  by 
the  administration  for  research  and  de- 
velopment, to  determine  the  means  for 
improving  housing  for  special  user 
groups  such  as  the  elderly  and  the 
handicapped.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
problem  will  be  dealt  with  in  their  re- 
search and  development  program. 

I  think  there  will  emerge  something 
that  will  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas — maybe  not  in  the  in- 
stitutional sense  but  at  least  something 
which  will  enable  his  objective  to  be 
achieved. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  aware  of  the  amend- 
ment adopted  last  Friday,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  which  does  offer  pos- 
sibilities. It  would  perhaps  satisfy  the 
general  objectives  of  my  amendment  as 
detailed  in  the  colloquy  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas.  I  would 
hope  there  will  be  some  scrutiny  of 
amendment  1009,  as  well  as  the  state- 
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ment  which  I  have  made  in  support  of 
the  amendment;  so  that  perhaps  those 
responsible  for  the  study  and  those  who 
are  otherwise  in  charge  of  disposition  of 
the  fimds  in  this  area  will  look  specifi- 
cally at  what  is  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Kansas.  I  would  hope  that  we  can 
develop  a  program  that  will  aid  the  el- 
derly and  the  handicapped  and  anyone 
else  who  has  a  special  problem. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  can  give  my  assui-ances 
to  the  Senator,  and  I  am  sure  that  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman)  will  join  me,  in  saying 
that  the  committee  will  maintain  a  con- 
tinuing interest  in  special  problems  of 
the  elderly  and  the  handicapped.  We  will 
exercise  great  interest  and  careful  over- 
sight over  what  the  department  does  in 
this  field  because  I  think  we  all  share 
the  concern  of  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas, and  a  very  humane  concern  it  is.  I 
think  that  the  Senator  can  expect  that 
the  committee  will  manifest  considerable 
interest  In  this  matter. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  have  listened  with  in- 
terest to  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  and  the  assurances  given  to  him. 
I  am  a  cosponsor  of  legislation  with  him 
on  this  subject,  and  I  want  to  commend 
the  Senator  for  his  initiative. 

I,  too,  feel  it  is  important  that  we  keep 
something  moving  here,  and  not  just  give 
mere  lip  service,  which  is  given  at  the 
very  least  in  the  bill.  I  hope  that  it  will 
turn  out  to  be  more  than  that  in  the 
bill  as  it  presently  stands.  It  may  be 
enough  to  get  this  moving,  but  if  it  is 
not  I  certainly  would  support  the  Sen- 
ator's efforts  to  come  back  here  with 
legislation  and  really  push,  because  it  is 
the  kind  of  proposal  on  which  we  can 
get  the  support  of  Congress. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  very  much.  I  know  of  his  interest 
in  this  legislation.  Frankly,  I  am  con- 
cerned when  it  says  that  we  direct  the 
Secretary  of  HUD  to  undertake  the  re- 
search. I  may  not  live  long  enough  to 
see  the  results  of  that  research,  for  I 
know  how  HUD  operates.  I  have  had 
many  dealings  with  HUD,  and  I  only 
have  a  life  expectancy  of  30-some  years. 
So,  based  on  that  frailty,  I  would  hope 
that  someone  at  HUD  will  be  brought  to 
tmderstand  the  problem  and  will  pay 
particular  attention  to  it  and  will  imder- 
take  such  a  study  in  an  effort  to  really 
do  something  about  it. 

I  agi-ee  with  the  Senator  from  Texas 
that  this  may  take  some  time  but  I  hope 
it  will  happen  in  this  century. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
Is  something  that  should  not  have  to 
wait  and  should  not  requii-e  much  re- 
search. If  there  is  a  choice  between 
putting  someone  in  a  home  because  he 
may  be  an  adult  and  handicapped,  thus 
more  or  less  institutionalizing  that  per- 
son, or  making  an  effort  to  provide  a 
more  normal  and  productive  living  ar- 
rangement— then  the  path  should  be 
clear.  There  is  every  reason,  and  that 
person  has  every  right  to  expect  some 
significant  benefits  from  housing  and 
other  programs  where  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  some  interest.  It  should  be 
long  past  the  research  stage  now. 


I  know  the  interest  of  the  committee. 
I  know  the  interest  of  the  Senators  on 
the  committee.  I  would  hope  that  they 
would  make  It  known  to  HUD  that  this 
is  a  matter  of  some  priority  because  of 
the  people  who  may  be  affected. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
I  appreciate  the  attitude  that  has  been 
expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
I  know  his  interest  in  this  subject,  but 
I  want  to  call  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  every  time  we  mention  the  elderly 
in  connection  with  housing,  we  couple 
it  with  the  handicapped.  In  other  words, 
all  through  the  bill  there  are  provisions 
for  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped.  So 
we  have  not  been  blind  to  the  need  for 
special  service  provisions  for  the  handi- 
capped. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  provides  for 
research  and  study  to  discover  improve- 
ments in  the  field  of  housing  persons, 
with  special  needs.  Including  handi- 
capped persoiis. 

I  think  the  Senator  will  recall  that 
one  day  he  was  testifying  before  our 
committee  on  behalf  of  handicapped  leg- 
islation and  he  called  attention  to — as 
I  recall  it — the  fact  that  he  was  in  the 
hospital  recovering  from  an  injury  fol- 
lowing World  War  II — it  seems  to  me 
he  said  it  was  in  1947,  when  he  was  in 
the  hospital — when  he  learned  of  the 
passage  of  legislation  for  handicapped 
veterans.  He  was  in  the  hospital,  as  I  re- 
call, out  in  one  of  the  far  Northwest 
States.  I  said  to  him  at  that  time.  "I  was 
privileged  to  be  the  author  of  that  legis- 
lation," and  I  was.  We  wrote  what  I 
think  was  a  very  fine  piece  of  legislation 
for  handicapped  veterans.  It  is  true  that 
it  covered  only  those  who  were  perhaps 
wheelchair  cases  or  cases  of  that  kind. 

I  mention  that  simply  to  say  that  down 
through  the  years — that  was  25  years 
ago  or  more — we  were  working  for  hand- 
icapped persons,  and  we  are  still  work- 
ing for  them.  This  is  full  of  pro- 
visions for  handicapped  people. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  I  tried  to  make  clear,  I 
tmderstand  the  Senator  from  Alabama's 
commitment,  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  have 
demonstrated  their  commitment.  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
concern  on  the  part  of  the  members  of 
the  committee.  I  am  suggesting  that, 
despite  the  commitment,  and  it  has  been 
on-going  for  the  past  25  years  or  more — 
that  the  results  have  been  less  than 
many  of  us  had  hoped. 

I  think  that  now  that  the  handicapped 
are  coupled  with  the  elderly  in  the 
bill,  together  with  Senator  Cranston's 
amendment  to  improve  upon  it — it  dem- 
onstrates fm-ther  commitment  by  the 
committee  and  by  Congress.  Hopefully, 
HUD  now  will  understand  that  we  mean 
business  and  will  do  something  about 
it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  agree  completely 
with  the  Senator  from  Kansas  as  to  that. 

The  thought  just  occurred  to  me  that 
it  might  be  helpful  if  the  Senator  would 
come  up  with  some  specific  recom- 
mendations and  let  us.  as  a  committee. 


get  behind  HUD  and  tell  them  to  work 
on  those  matters. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  one  specific  sug- 
gestion, it  is  the  amendment  I  have  of- 
fered, which  has  been  made  a  part  of 
the  Record. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  visit  with  the 
Senator  or  a  representative  of  HUD. 
That  is  just  one  thing.  I  can  think  of  a 
number  of  others  that  should  be  looked 
into. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  give  us  those  suggestions  and  let  us 
see  what  we  can  do  to  push  HUD  into 
greater  activity. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  based  on  the  colloquy 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  and  with  the  chairman  of  tlie 
committee,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama,  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

ENERGY    STATEMENT 

Sec.  — .  In  any  case  In  which  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  is  re- 
quired to  prepare  a  statement  pursuant  to 
section  102  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  as  a  result  of  any  action 
being  taken  or  assistance  being  furnished 
under  this  Act,  he  shall  include  In  the  state- 
ment : 

(1)  his  assessment  of  the  long-term  and 
short-term  impact  upon  energy  resources 
of  the   proposed  assistance  or  action;    and 

(2)  alternatives  to  the  proposed  assist- 
ance or  action  and  their  effects  upon  energy 
resources. 

On  page  6,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  in- 
sert: 

"Sec.  — ,  Energy  Statement". 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  already  been  discussed 
with  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
and  he  assures  me  he  has  no  objection  to 
it. 

The  intent  of  my  amendment  is  to 
stimulate  at  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  within  our 
private  construction  industry,  thinking 
and  planning  for  more  efficient  energy 
utilization. 

The  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  requires  all  Federal  agencies  to  pre- 
sent an  environmental  impact  statement 
whenever  they  propose  a  major  Federal 
action  that  would  significantly  affect  the 
liuman  environment. 

Our  energy  resources  are  as  finite  and 
precious  as  the  other  natural  resources 
that  we  usually  think  of  when  we  refer 
to  our  environment. 

When  we  commit  them  to  a  project,  it 
should  be  with  the  same  thoughtfulness 
and  consideration  that  we  give  to  the 
commitment  of  our  other  natural  re- 
sources. 

My  amendment  would,  therefore,  di- 
rect the  Secretary-  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  include  the  impact  upon 
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energy  resources  as  a  component  of  his 
environmental  impact  statements 

In  the  context  of  the  shortages  o  gaso 
line  and  other  petroleum  products  vliich 
we  are  now  experiencing,  the  n«  d  for 
energy  conservation  could  not  be  (  carer. 

At  the  same  time,  the  potent  il  for 
conservation  in  this  country  Is  \  si. 

And  much  of  that  potential  j  ivings 
is  in  the  type  of  projects  with  which 
HUD  is  concerned. 

Estimates  of  the  energy  rei  )urces 
squandered  in  this  country  range  up  to 
40  percent. 

Residential  energy  consul  ptlon 
amounts  to  22  percent  of  our  tot  J  en- 
ergy usage,  and  private  homes  ofl  r  en- 
ergy savings  possibilities  second  c  ily  to 
those  projected  in  transportation. 

For  example,  a  Rand  Corp.  study 
shows  that  better  Insulation  Ir  new 
housing  would  cut  heating  and  c  loling 
requirements  by  40  to  50  percent. 

Extra  construction  costs  could  |e  re- 
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captured  in  4  to  7  years  throui 
duced  fuel  and  utility  bills. 

My  amendment  would  require 
that  In  a  situation  where  HUT) 
gaging  In  a  major  undertaking,  a 
already  required  to  file  an  en 
mental  Impact  statement,  that  1 
dude  in  that  statement  an  explo. 
of  the  energy  efficiency  of  the  pro; 
project. 

I  believe  this  amendment  would  lelp 
to  focus  the  Department's  attei  tion 
upon  the  need  to  conserve  our  finiU 
ergy  resources. 

The  Secretary  would  be  require 
set  out  his  assessment  of  the  long-  erm 
and  short-term  impact  the  pr  ject 
would  have  upon  energy  resources,  and 
his  assessment  of  the  Impact  alte  na- 
tive approaches  would  have  upon  en  rgy 
resources. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  w  luld 
also  help  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  our  vital  concern  for  the  on- 
servation  of  energy. 

Perhaps  we  would  have  thought  t  flee 
about  the  plans  for  the  llQ-story  V)  irld 
Trade  Center  If  Its  staggering  en  rgy 
requirements  had  been  fully  and  clc  irly 
set  out. 

That  complex,  with  Its  enormous  c  ec- 
trlcal    requirements,    will    consume 
much  electricity  as  the  entire  cit:     . 
Schenectady,  N.Y.,  which  has  a  pop  la 
lion  of  100,000  persons. 

We  have  watched  unquestioningl: 
glass-clad  buildings  have  sprung  u( 
across  the  country. 

Glass,  however.  Is  a  notoriously  i  x)r 
Insulator,  and  heat  loss  could  be  cu  in 
half  by  the  use  of  double  glazing. 

Similarly,  we  have  erected  high  r  ses 
with  windows  that  do  not  open. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  avei  «e 
office  building  is  occupied  3,100  hours  >er 
year  with  500  hours  in  the  temperai  ire 
range  where  untreated  outdoor  air  e<  ild 
be  used.  Opening  the  windows  could  re- 
duce the  energy  necessary  for  hand  ng 
the  air  by  about  19  percent.  | 

Simply  designing  a  building  with 
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percent  less  energy  for  cooling  if  the 
broad  sides  face  north  and  south. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  merely 
requires  HUD  to  explore  these  and  other 
energy  conservation  opportunities  along 
with  the  other  environmental  ramifica- 
tions of  a  major  Federal  project. 

I  think  all  of  us  are  now  coming  to  the 
realization  that  we  in  the  United  States 
have  been  lavishly  wasteful  of  energy 
resources. 

The  current  fuel  shortage  has  shown 
quite  dramatically  that  such  waste  can 
have  severe  consequences. 

In  my  Judgment,  we  are  now  entering 
a  new  era,  where  the  squandering  of  en- 
ergy will  no  longer  be  acceptable. 

We  are  moving  toward  a  new  "conser- 
vation ethic." 

And  one  of  the  first  steps  we  must  take 
In  that  direction  is  to  make  energy  con- 
servation part  of  our  day-to-day  plan- 
ning. 

My  amendment  would  require  that 
kind  of  planning  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  it  their  support. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  discussed 
this  amendment  with  me. 

I  point  out  that  we  do  treat  with  en- 
ergy problems  through  the  bill.  In  fact, 
if  the  Senator  will  refer  to  section  105. 
on  page  13,  he  will  see  that  we  require 
compliance  with  what  needs  to  be  done 
in  the  field  of  energy,  conservation,  and 
so  forth. 

I  see  nothing  wrong  with  the  amend- 
ment. I  have  not  discu.ssed  it  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  amendment  is  laudable.  Opposing 
this  amendment  would  be  like  opposing  a 
resolution  on  motherhood,  considering 
the  current  state  of  our  energy  problem. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  in  keepmg  with 
the  times. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Therefore,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  support  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
managers  of  tlie  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

On  page  164,  line  16,  insert  after  the  word 
"Incoms"  the  following:  ",  as  determined  by  a 
review  at  intervals  of  two  years  (or  at  shorter 
Intervals  where  the  Secretary  deems  it  de- 
sirable) .". 


Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
very  simple  technical  amendment  which 
applies  to  the  new  leasing  program  pro- 
posed under  section  8(g)  of  the  U.S. 
Housing  Act  of  1937,  as  amended. 

As  section  8(g)  now  stands,  it  has  no 
provision  for  periodic  review  of  tenants' 


Income.  Tlals  amendment  would  provide 
for  a  review  every  2  years  or  at  such 
shorter  Intervals  as  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
shall  determine.  This  Is  the  same  provi- 
sion as  is  applied  to  all  other  subsidy  pro- 
grams under  the  bill. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill,  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  ,  and  it  is  my  understanding 
that  they  will  accept  the  amendment 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  amendment.  It  is 
consistent  with  other  provisions  of  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  accept  it,  also. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  back  the  re-' 
mainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

On  page  145  at  the  end  of  line  24  add  Ui* 
foUowlng  new  subsection  and  renumber  the 
succeeding  subsections  In  Section  8(a) : 

(6)  As  used  In  this  Section,  the  term  "ten- 
ant" Includes  a  member  of  a  cooperative;  the 
term  "owner"  Includes  a  cooperative;  and, 
with  respect  to  members  of  a  cooperative,  tb« 
terms  "rent"  or  "rental"  mean  the  charges 
under  the  occupancy  agreement  between  such 
members  and  the  cooperative  and  the  term 
"lease"  means  such  an  occupancy  agreement. 


Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
another  simple  amendment  which  could 
be  classified  as  a  technical  amendment. 
There  are  other  places  in  this  bill 
where  there  is  language  which  makes  it 
clear  that  the  rental  housing  provisions 
apply  to  cooperatives.  I  am  offering  this 
as  a  perfecting  amendment,  to  add  simi- 
lar language  to  section  8  of  chapter  2, 
under  the  leasing  assistance  program. 

The  amendment  simply  provides  that 
the  term  "tenant"  includes  a  member  of 
a  cooperative  and  that  the  term  "rent" 
includes  charges  under  an  occupancy 
agreement. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  chair- 
man, the  manager  of  the  bill,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Toweh)  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
in  favor  of  the  amendment.  I  think  it  is 
good  language,  in  order  to  make  clear 
what  we  already  understand. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  join  In 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 
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Mr,  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  con- 
sumed be  charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  as 
much  time  as  he  may  need  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Texas. 

1  am  speaking  primarily  to  commend  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  for  bringing 
before  this  body  an  exceptionally  fine 
bill.  Surely  this  legislation  will  be  viewed 
in  the  years  to  come  as  a  major  milestone 
in  our  efforts  to  provide  decent  housing 
for  all  Americans  and  to  rebuild  and  re- 
vitalize our  great  cities. 

I  was  privileged  to  serve  as  a  member 
of  the  Banking  Committee  when  It 
drafted  another  landmark  piece  of  legis- 
lation, the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968. 1  am  extremely  pleased 
that  the  committee,  under  the  able  lead- 
ership of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  SPARKMAN)  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  has 
preserved  many  of  the  bold  and  innova- 
tive and  successful  programs  launched 
by  that  bill,  some  of  which  have  been 
subjected  to  a  fierce  and,  to  s6me  extent, 
unwarranted  attack. 

I  have  in  mind  particularly  the  section 
235  program  of  homeownership  assist- 
ance for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families.  This  is  how  the  section  402  pro- 
gram imder  the  committee's  bill. 

It  is  a  fact,  Mr.  President,  that  the  pro- 
gram provided  homeownership  oppor- 
tunities to  434,000  families  between  1968 
and  June   1973,  housing  approximately 

2  million  people  in  homes  of  their 
own.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  a  table  showing  the  dis- 
tribution by  States  of  235  units. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
hope  that  any  Senators  who  have  any 
doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  this  program 
and  what  it  has  been  able  to  accomplish 
can  visit  some  of  the  homes  in  their  own 
States  and  their  own  communities  that 
they  are  familiar  with  and  talk  to  the 
families,  as  I  have  done.  Obviously, 
there  are  imperfections  in  this  program, 
but  many  of  the  imperfections  could 
have  been  avoided  if  other  provisions 
which  were  in  the  law  had  been  imple- 
mented. There  was  adequate  authoriza- 
tion for  example,  for  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
move  ahead  in  providing  adequate  coun- 
seling for  homebuyers. 


Despite  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
things  that  the  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee  felt  were  neces- 
sary were  not  implemented,  still  today 
the  success  story  told  by  434,000  families 
in  homes  which  provide  decent  housing 
for  several  million  Americans  is  adequate 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  we  embarked 
upon  a  program  that  was  a  most  suitable 
alternate  to  public  housing.  I  feel,  in  the 
end,  it  will  accomplish  far  more  than 
simply  providing  the  same  amoimt  of 
money  for  more  high  rise  public  housing. 

It  is  a  fact  that  with  a  median  income 
of  about  $6,500,  most  of  these  families 
could  not  otherwise  have  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  home  ownership. 

It  is  a  fact — as  the  administration's 
own  housing  study  points  out — that  the 
program  has  resulted  in  "substantial 
benefits"  for  these  families  in  terms  of 
improved  housing  quality.  It  has  pro- 
vided an  incentive  to  them  today  and 
hope  for  tomorrow.  It  has  provided  a 
hope  for  them  that  never  would  have 
been  possible  otherwise. 

The  wisdom  of  this  principle,  I  know, 
was  enunciated  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  when  he,  seeing  the 
lack  of  concern  by  occupants  of  public 
housing  for  the  facilities  in  which  they 
were  housed,  and  seeing  also  that  their 
hope  was  to  get  out  of  these  projects,  of- 
fered an  amendment  which  at  least  gave 
an  opportimity  for  those  people  to  buy 
their  own  imits  and  thereby  give  them  a 
sense  of  belonging  and  a  sense  of  own- 
ing something  of  their  own. 

It  is  a  fact — once  again  as  the  admin- 
istration's study  points  out — that  new 
construction  under  235 — or  402  as  it  is 
now  called — costs  no  more  than  compar- 
able privately  produced  units. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  certainly  do  not 
deny  that  the  program  has  been  plagued 
by  a  number  of  problems.  But  I  think 
the  committee  has  done  an  outstanding 
job  in  modifying  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion in  such  a  manner  as  to  promote 
strengthened  management  of  an  essen- 
tially strong  and  viable  program. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee has  mandated  homeownersliip 
counseling  for  402  participants,  as  I  sug- 
gested in  my  bill,  S.  1614,  the  Home  Buy- 
ers and  Homeowners  Protection  Act. 
Counseling  was  authorized  by  the  1968 
act,  but  tragically  was  never  fully  imple- 
mented by  the  Department.  Evaluation 
stu(iies  of  counseling  programs  where 
they  have  been  in  existence  have  shown 
them  to  be  an  exceptionally  useful  com- 
ponent of  the  homeownership  assistance 
program. 

Essentially,  this  is  what  we  were  at- 
tempting to  accomplish;  to  provide,  to- 
gether with  homeownership,  the  kind  of 
counseling  and  expert  advice  that  would 
enable  families  to  manage  their  affairs 
and  would  enable  them  to  become  re- 
sponsible citizens  of  their  community 
and  take  pride  in  that  commimity. 

I  also  believe  that  authorizing  the 
Secretai-y  to  draw  upon  the  insurance 
funds  of  the  FHA  will  allow  some  con- 


tinuity in  the  maintenance  of  counseling 
programs. 

I  agree  with  the  committee's  action  in 
tying  eligibility  for  program  participa- 
tion to  the  median  income  in  the  area 
and  in  establishing  flexible  mortgage 
ceilings  which  are  tied  to  "prototype  cost 
for  the  area."  I  believe  these  features  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  better  targeting  the 
program  on  the  neediest  families  and 
making  it  more  imiformly  available  in 
all  areas  of  the  coimtry. 

Finally,  it  is  not  without  a  sense  of 
personal  satisfaction  that  I  take  note  of 
the  effort  by  the  committee  to  link  the 
provision  of  homeownership  subsidy 
fimds  to  a  community's  plan  for  orderly 
development.  The  thrust  of  my  original 
proposal  for  a  nationtd  homeownership 
foundation — a  bill  which  enjoyed  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  every  single  RepubUcan 
Member  of  the  Senate  when  it  was  intro- 
duced in  1967  and  subsequently  by  100 
Members  of  the  House — was  to  stimulate 
cooperative  efforts  by  public  and  private 
agencies  to  rebuild  and  renew  communi- 
ties large  and  small  in  part  through  the 
provisi9n  of  homeownership  opportuni- 
ties for  low-  and  moderate-income  fam- 
ilies. 

The  absence  in  many  cases  of  a  rela- 
tionship between  provision  of  low-and 
moderate-income  housing  and  a  com- 
munity's overall  plans  for  development 
has  handicapped  the  homeownership 
program  in  achieving  its  goals.  Allocating 
all  housing  subsidy  funds  in  a  lump  stun 
and  then  either  reserving  402  funds 
specifically  for  communities  to  meet  the 
objectives  of  their  community  develop- 
ment program  or  making  them  available 
only  for  use  on  sites  which  conform  with 
housing  plans  of  local  governments  gen- 
erally moves  in  the  direction  of  our  orig- 
inal 1967  bill. 

I  applaud  the  committee's  decision  to 
retain  the  homeownership  program, 
which  has  meant  improved  housing  for 
so  many  Americans,  and  I  applaud  the 
committee's  very  useful  revisions  in  the 
enabling  legislation  to  make  the  pro- 
gram work  better  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  confess  some 
disappointments.  The  principal  disap- 
pointment that  I  have  goes  back  to  the 
committee  authorized  this  home  own- 
ership program  and  when  adequate  ap- 
propriations were  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress for  it.  It  was  then  that  the  admin- 
istration saw  fit  to  institute  the  program 
but  to  abandon  the  oversight  authority 
delegated  to  the  National  Homeowner- 
ship Foundation  to  make  certain  bene- 
ficaries  would  be  properly  coimseled,  to 
make  certain  that  low  income  people, 
who  had  never  owned  anything  of  value 
in  their  lives,  would  be  properly  coun- 
seled, and  to  make  certain  that  they 
would  not  be  exploited  by  those  who 
might  attempt  exploitation.  The  con- 
sequences of  our  inabihty  to  obtain  a 
very  modest  amoimt  of  money  for  over- 
sight and  supervisory  efforts,  money 
which  would  have  been  matched  by  pri- 
vate foundation  money  if  the  Govern- 
ment had  provided   the   original   seed 
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money  and  appointed  the  board 
Foundation,  has  now  been  testiflecj 
the  tragedy  of  grand  jury  investig 
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and  indictments  across  the  count  j  for 
the  very  kind  of  abuses  we  knew  light 
creep  in  if  the  program  was  not  pr  perly 
supervised.  We  spent  millions  an(  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  which  we  were  will  ng  to 
spend,  but  we  were  not  willing  to  pend 
the  relatively  few  pennies  requiiyd  to 
oversee  the  program. 

I  am  also  disappointed  that  thefcom 
mittee  in  S.  3066  has  not  gone  fu 
protecting. the  interests  of  the  h 
consiuner.  We  have  made  great  pn 
but  I  feel  that  continued  future  p: 
in  this  direction  will  be  very  wort: 

I   recognize    that   several   featu 
the   bill — the    warranty   provisio: 
provisions  for  reimbursement  of 
owners    for    defects,    the    extendi 
counseling  programs — resemble  t 
posals  included  in  my  bill,  S.  1614. 

I  nonetheless  regret  that  the  co 
tee  did  not  adopt  other  sections 
bill,  provisions  dealing  with  an  O: 
Consumer  Affairs  in  HUD,  author: 
for  "fair-dealing"  requirements  in 
keting  of  FHA-backcd  homes,  auth 
tion  of  programs  to  protect  homefahyers 
from  the  loss  of  their  homes  due  1  »  in- 
volimtary  vmemployment  or  unexp  cted 
expenses  for  home  maintenance. 

These  were  programs  I  felt  privat  ;  in- 
surance would  have  been  willing  t<  un- 
derwrite In  this  country.  We  had  *sti- 
mony  to  that  effect,  and  I  feel  we  ould 
have  made  more  progress  in  this  ai  a. 

On  the  whole,  however,  I  believi  the 
strengths  of  the  legislation  before  u  far 
outweigh  any  limitations  that  migl  t  be 
pointed  out. 

No  piece  of  legislation  is  perfect  But 
tremendous  progress  has  been  ma(  e  in 
the  bill  that  is  before  us  today,  and  s  ?ain 
I  commend  our  distinguished  comn  ttee 
and  its  chairman  and  the  rai  cing 
minority  member  and  the  staff — a  d  it 
is  a  brilliant  staff — who  have  worke  to- 
gether to  put  this  bill  in  its  present  1  )rm. 

I  would  like  to  take  note  brief  r  of 
some  other  aspects  of  this  lax-rean  ling 
piece  of  legislation: 

First,  I  think  the  committee  has  lone 
a  fine  job  in  its  consolidation  and  evi- 
eion  oZ  community  deyelopmeat  ?ro- 
grams  of  balancing  the  benefits  of  eve- 
nue  sharing  for  States  and  localities  vith 
the  need  for  assiurances  that  the  f  mds 
will  be  directed  toward  achieving  ce  tain 
obtainable  and  worthwhile  goals. 

Second,  the  authorization  for  ar  ex- 
panded housing  allowance  experimer  ,  to- 
gether with  the  authorization  for  ai  ex- 
panded urban  homesteading  proi  ram 
indicate  that  the  committee  is  contir  ling 
to  seek  innovative  ways  of  achievini  our 
goals  of  decent  housing  for  all  A  ler- 
Icans  and  a  revitalization  of  our  citi  s. 

I  am  particularly  intrigued  by  the 
potential  of  the  urban  homestes  ling 
concept. 

Not  only  is  this  a  means  of  dlsp  sing 
of  basically  sound  housing  in  HUD  in- 
ventory, but  it  offers  hope  both  to  1  mi- 
nes who  might  not  otherwise   be  ome 


howeowners  and  to  neighborhoods  which 
might  otherwise  be  ravaged  by  the 
wrecker's  ball.  Moreover,  it  is  in  keeping 
with  the  basic  values  and  spirit  of  the 
American  heritage. 

I  cannot  close  without  a  word  about 
the  committee's  heartening  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  elderly.  I  have  in  mind  par- 
ticularly the  strengthening  of  the  very 
useful  section  202  program  as  well  as  the 
creation  of  an  OflBce  of  Housing  Security 
in  HUD.  The  elderly  and  the  handicap- 
ped do  have  special  housing  needs  which 
cannot  be  met  without  Federal  assist- 
ance. But  perhaps  the  No.  1  problem  of 
those  elderly  persons  now  living  in  fed- 
erally financed  developments  is  the  prob- 
lem of  crime  and  vandalism. 

I  remember  how  one  woman  said  to  me 
one  evening  that  crime  was  uppermost  in 
her  mind.  Once  dark  comes,  she  said,  she 
feels  that  she  is  a  prisoner  in  the  housing 
project.  It  is  federally  backed  and  we 
have  local  support  for  it.  Yet  she  feels 
that  she  cannot  go  out  of  doors  and  go 
down  to  the  street.  It  is  a  particularly 
frightening  problem  for  the  elderly.  El- 
derly persons — all  persons — should  be 
secure  on  the  grounds  and  in  the  lobbies, 
elevators,  and  hallways  of  their  build- 
ings. I  know  the  Office  of  Housing  Secu- 
rity will  deal  effectively  with  this  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  President.  I  congratulate  the  com- 
mittee for  its  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of 
the  elderly.  I  enthusiastically  support  the 
principal  provisions  of  this  bill.  And  I 
hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  do  something 
about  the  problem. 

EXHIBTT    1 

Volume  of  FHA — Section  235 — Insured  new 
and    ezisting    home    mortgages,    by    State 

location  of  property,  1968 — June  1973 

Number 

State:  insured 

Alabama 12,994 

Alaska   688 

Arizona 7.521 

Arkansas    6,398 

California    31,439 

Colorado 6,719 

Connecticut    i,  Oig 

Delaware    434 

District  of  Columbia... 759 

Florida   3K361 

Georgia    20,397 

HawsUl    1,746 

Idaho    2,210 

Illinols    16.911 

Indiana    9,340 

Iowa 7,232 

Kans.-ts   3,309 

Kentucky 9,258 

Louisiana 23,016 

Maine   927 

Maryland   1,655 

Massachnsetts    4,360 

Michigan    20,082 

Minnesota    3,220 

Mississippi 11.026 

Missouri   6.096 

Montana    1,652 

Nebraska    4,543 

Nevada   5,980 

New  Hampshire 1,098 

New  Jersey 3,203 

New    Mexico 5, 167 

New    York 4,304 

North    CaroUna 7,  244 

North    Dakota 811 


Ohio    16,676 

Oklahoma 11,455 

Oregon 6,'32« 

PennsylTanl*    5,880 

Rhode   Island '744 

South   Carolina 16,  57i 

South     Dakota l!4S8 

Tennessee    17,' 227 

Texas     37,755 

Utah    6,689 

Vermont    340 

Virginia 3,777 

Washington 13,751 

West  Virginia 711 

Wisconsin    10,440 

Wyoming  'gaj 

Puerto    Rico 9,661 

Virgin    Islands 0 

Guam   129 


U.S.     total 434,814 

Mr.  CURns.  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  to  the  com- 
mittee report,  page  4,  paragraph  (4)  and 
subsection  (a)  imder  that  paragraph 
which  reads  as  follows : 

(a)  Subsidy  funds  would  be  reserved  for 
communities  to  meet  the  housing  objectives 
contained  In  applications  approved  under 
the  new  Community  Development  Program 
or  would  be  made  available  for  developers 
only  for  use  on  sites  which  generally  con- 
form to  housing  plans  of  units  of  general 
local  government. 

Does  that  mean  that  all  subsidy  money 
would  go  for  the  two  categories? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  not  on  the  commit- 
tee any  longer.  I  have  not  been  on  it  for 
3  or  4  years.  So  I  really  feel  that  this 
question  in  detail  on  this  particular  legis- 
lation should  be  addressed  to  members 
of  the  committee.  I  was  addressing  my- 
self to  the  principles  involved. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  many  small  com- 
munities have  neither  a  developer  nor 
a  commimity  development  program,  and 
they  probably  never  should  have  them. 
That  is  the  reason  why  I  wanted  to  know 
what  the  Senator  means  here  on  whether 
or  not  these  subsidies  are  limited  to  these 
two  categories. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Under  the  original  home- 
ownership  program  this,  of  course,  was 
not  provided;  there  appeared  to  be  no 
need  for  that.  However,  the  committee 
since  then  has  devised  the  new  com- 
munity development  program.  And  I 
think  that  a  member  of  the  committee 
could  best  give  the  Senator  the  reason 
why  they  are  tying  these  two  programs 
together. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  on  an- 
other point,  is  It  the  Senator's  under- 
standing that  eligibility  for  a  subsidy  will 
be  determined  by  considering  the  re- 
lationship between  the  applicant's  in- 
come and  the  price  of  the  house? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Eligibility — for  assist- 
ance— according  to  the  committee  re- 
port, page  4,  paragraph  (4)  (c)  would  be 
limited  in  general  to  families  with  In- 
come less  than  80  percent  of  median  to 
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Insure  more  coverage  for  lower-income 
families. 

So,  I  think  It  relates  first  to  the  In- 
come of  the  family,  and  obviously  there 
are  ceUings  placed  on  the  cost  of  the 
housing  that  that  particular  famUy  could 
be  subsidized  for  under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
question  because  of  circumstances  where 
an  individual,  in  the  ordinary  rim  of 
business,  might  be  buying  a  home,  say, 
for  $15,000.  Tliey  will  look  at  his  income 
and  see  that  the  price  of  the  home  is 
1 15,000.  They  say  then  that  he  would 
not  be  eligible  for  a  subsidy.  However, 
if  he  decided  to  buy  a  home  for  $20,000 
or  $25,000,  that  would  make  him  eligible 
for  a  subsidy.  Is  that  situation  still 
available? 

Mr.  PERCY.  At  the  time  I  left  the 
committee,  I  think  the  absolute  ceiling 
was  $24,000.  I  understand  that  that  pro- 
vision has  now  been  amended.  Also  the 
Senate  has  increased  the  eligibility  fig- 
ure to  90  percent  of  median  income.  How- 
ever, as  to  whether  there  is  a  direct 
relationship  between  the  individual's  in- 
come and  the  price  of  a  house  that  that 
Individual  would  be  able  to  purchase,  I 
would  have  to  turn  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  chief 
counsel  for  advice.  The  provisions  have 
been  changed  since  I  actually  worked  on 
the  legislation  some  years  ago. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  is  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  program  described  in 
paragraph  (7)  at  the  top  of  page  5  of  the 
report,  a  new  program  of  Federal  guar- 
antee of  State  taxable  bonds  with  an 
Interest  subsidy. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  said  that  is 
on  page  5,  paragraph  (7). 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
new  provision  of  the  bill,  not  part  of  the 
homeovmers'  bill  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  cosponsored  back 
in  1967.  This  is  a  new  provision.  I  would 
again  have  to  turn  to  the  committee,  be- 
cause through  its  hearings  and  its  own 
deliberative  processes,  it  decided  that 
this  particular  feature  was  desirable  as 
a  new  program. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  glad  to  give  a  brief  explanation  of  it. 
I  had  s<»nething  to  say  earlier  in  the  day 
about  this. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  offered  an  amendment  which, 
in  effect,  would  have  provided  for  this 
type  of  assistance  to  a  State  housing  fi- 
nance agency.  And,  by  the  way,  there  are 
31  States  today  that  have  State  housing 
finance  agencies.  The  number  is  still 
growing.  Objection  was  made  at  first  on 
the  ground  that  this  would  be  one  way 
of,  shall  we  say,  backdoor  financing  and 
it  would  be  not  be  approved  because  of 
that. 

There  is  another  provision  that  is 
somewhat  similar.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  offered  an 
amendment  to  provide  direct  lending  for 
housing  and,  again  this  would  have 
called  on  the  Treasury  to  purchase  bonds 
and  debentures  that  might  be  issued. 
That  would  have  been  backdoor  financ- 
ing. 


The  Treasury  Department  at  first  ob- 
jected to  the  amendment  offered  by  Sen- 
ator Proxmire  relative  to  borrowing  au- 
thority and  expressed  some  reservations 
relative  to  the  State  bonds  as  one 
would  expect;  but  the  next  day,  the  next 
morning  when  we  started  talking  about 
them  again,  the  representative  of  the 
Treasury  Department  got  up  and  said, 
"We  have  no  objection  to  the  borrowing 
authority  provision." 

What  had  happened  in  the  meantime 
was  that  we  had  completed,  in  the  Sen- 
ate, action  on  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank,  and  his  explanation  was  that  we 
would  not  have  to  call  on  the  Treasury 
to  bear  this  burden,  that  it  can  be  han- 
dled through  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank  and  sold  in  the  market  like  other 
debentures. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  This  is  a  new  program? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  subject  of  State  and 
municipal  tax-exempt  bonds  has  been 
before  Congress  for  a  long  time,  and  the 
tax  WTiting  committees  have  given  it 
considerable  consideration. 

One  of  the  suggestions  made  in  refer- 
ence to  the  question  concerning  the  ques- 
tion of  tax-exempt  bonds  was  to  make 
them  taxable,  and  have  the  federal  gov- 
ernment pay  an  interest  subsidy.  Is  that 
what  is  involved  here? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct.  We 
were  told  that  in  their  method  of  han- 
dling these  bonds— and  the  Treasury  rep- 
resentative was  there  with  us — there  ac- 
tually would  be — a  'profit"  made  on 
handling  the  bonds. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  ever  heard  of  a  subsidy  resulting 
in  a  profit. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Instead  of  calling  it 
a  "profit,"  I  should  say  there  would  be 
less  cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 
In  other  words,  the  real  cost  of  financ- 
ing the  housing  would  be  diminished. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  a  rather  major  change  in  our  tax 
treatment.  It  could  very  well  be  that  this 
section  is  so  drawn  that  it  does  not 
amend  any  part  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  That  I  would  grant.  But  basically 
it  is  the  beginning  of  a  broad  change  in 
the  tax  policies  concerning  municipal 
and  State  bonds,  and  I  wonder  if  the 
matter  has  been  referred  either  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No,  it  was  not  re- 
ferred to  either  commtitee.  As  the  Sena- 
tor must  know,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment had  a  representative  there  and  ac- 
cepted the  program  with  respect  to  tax- 
able bonds.  It  is  consistent  with  the  lat- 
est Treasury  policy 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  does  not  satisfy  the 
legislative  prerogatives  of  the  two  com- 
mittees, the  fact  that  tlie  Treasury  was 
here.  I  think  consulation  with  the 
Treasury  and  its  approval  on  tax  mat- 
ters is  very  important;  but  they  certainly 
cannot  speak  for  Congress. 

While  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
is  present,  may  I  ask  some  other  ques- 
tions?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes. 

Ehd  the  Senator  understand  that 
these  were  tax  exempt  bonds? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No,  they  are  taxable 
bonds. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Taxable  bonds? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  According  to  what  it 
says  here. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Tliat  is  right. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  I 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  there  anything 
illegal  about  the  Treasury  Department 
being  willing  to  handle  bonds  through 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank? 

Mr.  (JURTIS.  Is  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank  going  to  pay  the  subsidy?  It  says 
here  "a  new^  program  with  an  interest 
subsidy." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No,  the  subsidy  is 
paid  just  like  all  other  subsidies  are  paid. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  it  be  paid  by  this 
new  bank,  or  will  it  come  out  of  the 
Treasury? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  will  come  out  of 
HUD;  but  the  sale  of  these  bonds  which 
will  yield  taxes  will  compensate  in  part 
for  the  subsidy  that  is  paid.  We  were 
told  that  as  a  result  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  pay  less  than  otherwise  it 
would  have  had  to  pay. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  still  do  not  understand 
how  bonds  can  be  issued  and  the  Federal 
Government  pay  a  subsidy,  subsidize  the 
interest,  and  not  get  the  money  from 
some  place.  It  will  be  appropriated  f  imds, 
will  it  not? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  how  much  will  it  be? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  find  the  biU 
and  see  what  it  says. 

The  provision  is  found  on  page  97.  It 
says: 

The  aggregate  amount  of  payments  com- 
mitted to  be  made  pursuant  to  contracts  en- 
tered into  under  this  subsection  shall  not 
exceed  $50,000,000  per  annum  prior  to  July  1, 
1975,  which  maximum  dollar  amount  shall 
be  increased  $60,000,000  on  July  1,  1975. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  On  a  different  subject, 
the  Government  has  had  to  take  posses- 
sion of  some  housing,  has  it  not,  in  re- 
cent years? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  many  single  dwell- 
ing units  do  the  various  Federal  housing 
agencies  now  have? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  know.  I 
have  a  figure  in  my  head  that  I  have 
heard  over  the  radio  or  read  in  the  news- 
paper, but  I  am  afraid  to  give  it,  be- 
cause I  could  not  vouch  for  it  at  all. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Could  the  Senator  have 
the  staff  supply  that? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  I  would  be  very 
glad  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Then  on  multiple  dwel- 
lings, I  would  like  to  know  of  how  many 
projects  possession  has  been  taken  by 
the  Government  and  how  many  imits 
are  involved. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  we  will  be  glad 
to  furnish  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  the  _ 
from  Oklahoma  such  fme  as  he 
require. 

AMXNDMKNT   NO.    1008 

Mr.  BELIiMON.  Mr.  President. 

up  my  amendment  No.  1008  and  a  c  for 
Its   Immediate   consideration. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative 
read  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  IoU< 

Sec.   823.   The   Secretary   of   Housln 
Urban  Development  shall  take  action 
cure   the   payment   of   any   deficiency   „..^ 
foreclosure  on  a  mortgage  where  the  i  ecre 
tary   has  reason   to   believe   that  mo:  igage 
proceeds  have  been  fraudulently  mist  ►pro 
prlated  by  the  mortgagor. 
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Mr.    BELLMON.    Mr.    President, 
omnibus  housing  bill  we  are  now 
sidering  Is  a  significant  step  towar( 
filling  our  national  commitment  o 
suring  that  all  Americans  have  ace 
adequate  housing. 

However,  past  policies  to  Increas 
availability  of  housing  to  those  wit 
incomes  have  left  the  door  open,  *«* 
abuse.  SpeciflcaUy,  Mr.  President.  I  liefer 
to  the  following  hypothetical  situaiion. 
A  contractor  or  developer  desires  to  nulld 
an  apartment  project  for  low-income 
families  often  referred  to  as  235  or  236 
projects.  After  becoming  certified  or 
qualified  by  the  Secretary  of  Hou«ing 
and  Urban  Development,  the  contr£»ctor 
submits  his  estimated  costs  of  bull 
the  project  to  a  regional  HUD  o 
Based  on  these  estimates,  the  Fe^ 
Government,  through  a  local  mort, 
banker.  Insures  the  mortgage,  thus 
vancing  the  contractor  the  neces—.^^ 
funds  to  build  the  apartment  projfect. 
The  first  problem  arises  when  the  mn- 
tractor  "skims"  money  off  the  top  oflp^he 
advanced  mortgage  proceeds.  As  a  re 
the  contractor  does  not  purchase  qu. 
materials  necessary  for  the  construe 
of  a  good  project  and  the  aparti 

project  Is  completed  with  substan.^ 

materials.  Because  of  the  poor  quality  of 
the  workmanship  and  general  imattmc- 
tiveness  of  the  overall  project,  the  apart- 
ments fall  to  "rent  up."  Accordingly,  the 
mortgage  payments  cannot  be  made  »nd 
the  Government  Is  forced  to  buy  up  the 
mortgage  and  resells  the  project  at  a 
loss.  [T 

Similar  results  occur  where  the  c|n- 
tractor  grossly  underestimates  his  costs 
and  therefore  builds  a  project  with  In- 
ferior material  and  poor  workmanship. 
Accordingly,  a  sloppy  project  is  buUt,  it 
fails  to  rent  up  and  eventually  finds  itJelf 
into  the  hands  of  the  Government.  Aft  is 
usually  the  case,  prior  to  construction  of 
the  project,  various  types  of  business  En- 
tities are  formed  to  take  advantage  of 
the  tax  shelters  this  tjrpe  of  investm*nt 
offers.  Everyone  prospers,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  intended  I  to 
benefit  by  our  housing  programs.         | 

The  scenario  I  have  outlined  Is  cqjBt- 
ing  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars.  As  te- 
ported  by  the  Washington  Post  on  Son- 
day.  March  10.  1974.  the  Department]  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  o 
29  apartment  projects  which  it  acq 
at  a  cost  of  roughly  $10  million  . 
result  of  default  termination.  This  n 
ber  is  Increasing  rapidly.  Reportedly, 


rate  cf  Government  acquisitions  Is  de- 
stroying funds  set  up  to  take  care  of 
mortgage  defaults.  According  to  HUD 
budgets  reported  by  the  Washington 
Post,  one  of  these  funds  will  be  in  default 
by  $715  million  in  1975  and  another  in 
deficit  by  $810  mUlion. 

Often  the  contractor,  or  owner,  who 
grossly  underestimates  his  costs  and.  or 
skims  off  the  top  of  mortgage  proceeds 
is  protected  from  any  personal  liability 
on  the  Government  insured  loan.  That  is 
where  the  problem  comes  In.  As  Is  the 
case  many  times,  the  mortgage  agree- 
ment itself  contains  provisions  whereby 
the  Secretary  agrees  that  in  the  event  of 
a  default  and  resulting  foreclosure,  the 
Secretary  will  not  pursue  a  deficiency 
judgment.  Therefore,  the  only  proceeds 
that  go  toward  satisfaction  of  the  out- 
standing indebtedness  are  those  that 
come  from  the  sale  of  property  on  which 
the  apartment  project  was  built.  Hence 
the  Government  is  saddled  with  losses 
amounting  to  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  offer 
today  is  intended  to  restore  integrity  to 
our  Federal  housing  program  and  po- 
tentially save  the  U.S.  Government  smd 
Its  taxpayers  large  sums  of  money.  I  pro- 
pose that  the  future  policy  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment be  to  take  action  to  pursue 
deficiencies  which  results  in  foreclosure, 
in  cases  where  fraud  is  suspected.  With 
this  added  deterrent  of  potential  per- 
sonal liability,  contractors  will  be  more 
careful  about  the  accuracy  of  the  esti- 
mates they  submit  to  the  Government  for 
approval,  and  he  will  think  twice  about 
"skimming"  off  the  top  of  mortgage  pro- 
ceeds which  siphon  away  funds  needed 
for  the  construction  of  quaUty  housing 
projects.  Mr.  President,  the  law  needs  to 
be  changed  so  the  owner,  or  contractor 
will  be  highly  concerned  with  the  quality 
and  Uvability  of  these  projects  as  with 
advantageous  tax  shelters  such  invest- 
ment offers. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  Government 
has  imdertaken  a  noble  cause  in  trying  to 
increase  the  availability  of  adequate 
housing  to  every  American.  If  we  are  to 
reach  this  objective,  I  submit  that  Con- 
gress should  tighten  up  the  regulations 
and  the  administration  of  the  program 
to  eliminate  fraud. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  approval  of  my 
amendment  to  S.  3066. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
apply  only  to  those  cases  where  fraud 
is  suspected.  It  Is  up  to  the  Secretary  to 
determine  those  cases,  which  would  have 
a  desirable  effect  in  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  the  projects  and  saving  the  Federal 
Government  large  sums  of  money. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  of 
course,  the  purpose  of  the  amendment 
is  laudable  If  the  purpose  Is  to  prevent 
fradulent  misappropriation — those  are 
the  words  used — where  the  Secretary  has 
reason  to  believe  that  mortgage  proceeds 
have  been  misappropriated  or  misused 
fraudulently. 

I  must  say  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  determine  Just  why  or  where  this  origi- 
nated. I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senator 
will  not  press  his  amendment  at  this 
time  but  that  he  will  give  us  a  chance — 
in  fact,  I  wish  he  would  write  us  a  letter 


suggesting  the  things  that  he  has  said, 
or  perhaps  we  can  take  it  from  his  re- 
marks In  the  CoNCRESsioNAi,  Record 
which  will  give  us  a  chance  to  look  into 
this  thing.  It  comes  as  something  com- 
pletely new  to  me.  That  is  all  I  can  say 
about  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  concur  with  the 
Senator  from  Alabama.  I  agree  with  the 
thrust  of  what  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  trying  to  do.  I  think  that  perhaps 
a  study  might  be  advisable  to  determine 
what  kind  of  additional  legislation  is 
needed. 

There  Is  already  some  authority  in 
HUD  to  recover  moneys  as  described  in 
the  amendment,  but  HUD  would  prefer 
not  to  have  this  mandated  to  them  at 
this  moment.  If  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa would  not  press  his  amendment,  it 
Is  something  we  will  be  vitally  interested 
In  looking  into. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  would  withhold  just  a  min- 
ute for  me  to  make  this  further  com- 
ment—and I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
may  be  reqiUred  to  do  so— but  HUD  has 
a  regulation.  It  has  an  agreement  with 
PHA  which  prescribes  standards  imder 
which  the  rental  receipts  can  be  distrib- 
uted. These  receipts  must  first  be  applied 
to  making  the  mortgage  payments  as 
well  as  payments  for  real  estate  taxes 
and  hazard  insurance.  They  then  must 
be  used  for  properly  maintaining  the 
project.  Only  after  these  obligations  are 
met,  may  any  other  rental  receipts  be 
disposed  of  to  the  owners  of  the  project. 
In  case  of  default  or  subsequent  fore- 
closure, FHA  will  normally  only  look  at 
the  mortgage  property  to  satisfy  the 
mortgaFP  indebtedness.  However,  If  the 
owners  of  the  project  have  used  rent- 
al receipts  contrary  to  the  terms  of  their 
regulatory  agreement  with  the  FHA, 
FHA  is  empowered,  pursuant  to  the 
agreement,  to  proceed  against  the  proj- 
ect owners  to  recapture  the  misused 
receipts. 

Mr,  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  that 
applies  to  rental  receipts.  My  amend- 
ment goes  to  the  initial  mortgage  in-siu-- 
ance,  to  the  receipts  of  the  construction 
funds  which  In  many  cases  are  skimmed 
off  or  misappropriated.  In  this  case,  there 
seems  to  be  no  authority  under  most 
agreements  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment comes  back  against  a  contractor  to 
recover  the  funds  misappropriated.  So  I 
am  not  talking  about  rental  receipts  but 
construction  funds. 

If  I  may  say  to  the  chairman.  I  can  see 
no  harm  In  taking  the  amendment.  It 
has  been  printed  and  there  has  been 
thne  to  study  It.  If  he  finds  something 
wrong  with  it  perhaps  it  can  be  straight- 
ened out  In  conference.  My  studies  indi- 
cate that  this  Is  badly  needed.  There 
have  been  a  whole  series  of  scandals, 
particularly  In  section  235  and  236 
projects. 

The  whole  program  will  be  seriously 
damaged  unless  Congress  takes  steps  to 
clean  it  up.  and  that  Is  the  purpose  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
get  from  the  amendment  the  meaning 
that  the  Senator  has  just  mentioned. 
That  may  be  the  intent,  but  the  amend- 
ment says: 
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The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment shall  take  action  to  secure  the 
payment  of  any  deficiency  after  foreclosure 
on  a  mortgage  where  the  Secretary  has  rea- 
son to  believe  that  mortgage  proceeds  have 
been  fraudulently  misappropriated  by  the 
mortgagor. 

Again.  I  will  say  that  this  is  a  matter 
of  first  impress,  shall  I  say.  on  this  thing. 
I  hope  the  Senator  will  agree  to  withhold 
his  amendment  and  let  us  have  a  chance 
to  check  into  it  later.  We  will  welcome 
from  him  any  suggestions  and  help  that 
he  can  give  us. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  to  take  the  amendment  to  confer- 
ence and  give  his  staff  an  opportimity  to 
look  at  it?  If  the  Senator  finds  some  ob- 
jection to  it,  it  can  be  modified  in  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  I  would  agree 
to  take  it  to  conference,  if  the  Senator 
from  Texas  will  go  along. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  will  be  agreeable 
with  me. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  unprinted  amendment  which  is 
at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so- ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  231,  between  lines  13  and  14,  In- 
sert the  following : 

(d)  Section  521(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
■ew  sentence:  "In  addition,  there  shall  be 
reimbursed  to  the  fund  by  annual  appropri- 
ations such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  of 
subsection  (a) ." 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  technical  amendment  which  corrects 
an  error  that  was  made  last  week.  An 
amendment  I  offered,  v?hich  was  ac- 
cepted, vitiated  part  of  a  previous 
amendment  I  had  offered  and  had  ac- 
cepted, and  this  straightens  out  that 
situation. 

I  understand  that  both  the  majority 
and  minority  agree  that  this  amendment 
simply  does  that  and  that  there  Is  no 
question  about  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  that 
Is  my  understanding.  I  am  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  prepared  to  accept 
it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mi-.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  yield  me  3  minutes 
on  the  bill? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
Uke  to  take  this  opportunity,  in  talking 
on  the  bill,  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  mem- 
ber and  the  staff  of  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee and  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  on 
which  I  had  tlie  privilege  of  serving  diu-- 
jng  the  time  this  bill  was  considered. 
I  left  the  committee  just  before  the  bill 
was  reported,  but  in  the  committee  re- 
port I  was  permitted  to  make  additional 
views  and  comments.  I  appreciated  that 
especially.  Also,  I  appreciated  the  great 
cooperation  and  help  I  received  over  the 
years  in  working  on  housing  legislation 
with  the  distinguished  members  of  that 
conunittee. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion now  before  the  Senate  is  the  most 
comprehensive  rewrite  ever  attempted 
of  our  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment laws. 

In  many  respects  it  is  a  major  step 
forward  while  in  others  it  falls  short. 
There  are  reforms  which  every  Senator 
TTould  support,  while  every  Senator  could 
find  provisions  which  displease  him. 

As  we  continue  the  necessary  process 
of  debating  individual  amendments, 
hov-ever,  I  could  not  urge  my  colleagues 
too  strongly  to  keep  the  debate  in  per- 
spective. 

There  are  two  sahent  facts  about  this 
bill.  First,  it  is  in  trouble,  because  of  the 
deep-seated  differences  between  our  ap- 
proach and  that  of  the  House  and  the 
administration.  Second,  we  in  Congress 
may  not  yet  be  charged  with  fiddling 
and  the  cities  may  not  be  burning.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  question  that  each  day 
the  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment situation  continues  to  get  bleaker 
in  too  many  areas.  Each  day,  the  future 
of  our  communities'  ongoing  efforts  in 
this  field  becomes  more  jeopardized. 

The  Senate  bill  is  a  strong  reaffirma- 
tion of  the  importance  and  desirability 
of  both  federally  subsidized  housing  and 
a  locally  based  community  development 
block  grant  approach,  with  adequate 
Federal  direction  and  supervision.  I  gen- 
erally support  it  and  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing that  it  be  altered  fundamentally. 
Nor  am  I  calling  for  it  to  be  enacted  with 
undue  haste  and  without  working  out  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  serious  problems 
contained  in  both  this  bill  and  the  other 
approaches. 

Nevertheless,  if  we  want  a  major  bill 
everyone  is  going  to  have  to  compro- 
mise— the  Senate,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  administration.  As  the 
legislative  process  continues,  let  us  keep 
in  mind  that  the  "perfect  bill"  is  not  go- 
ing to  help  anyone  if  it  ends  up  in  the 
"also-rans"  file.  Let  us  do  all  in  our 
power  to  bring  about  the  maximum  pos- 
sible cooperation  between  the  Senate, 
the  House  and  the  administration.  And 
most  importantly,  let  all  of  us  in  Con- 


gress and  the  administration  attach  the 
importance  to  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion which  it  deserves  and  conduct  our 
negotiations  accordingly. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  contro- 
versial provisions  of  the  community  de- 
velopment chapter  would  require  that  in 
most  cases  at  least  80  percent  of  a  com- 
munity's funding  be  spent  for  activities 
intended  to  be  of  direct  and  significant 
benefit  to  blighted  or  deteriorating  areas 
or  to  families  with  Iot.-  or  moderate  in- 
comes. Because  I  sponsored  that  provi- 
sion, I  prepared  suggested  language  for 
the  committee  report  to  explain  more 
fully  the  intent  of  this  requirement.  The 
language  was  not  included  in  the  report 
because  of  its  length.  However.  I  believe 
it  reflects  the  thinking  of  the  provision's 
supporters  and  thus  it  would  be  a  helpful 
addition  to  the  legislative  history.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Analysis  of  COMMrNiTv  Develofmemt  Ke- 
STRicTioNS  (Sek.  305(b)(1)   op  Chapter  III) 

The  Committee  bUl  requires  that  no  more 
than  20  percent  of  a  community  development 
agency's  grant  funds  be  expended  during  any 
contract  period  for  activities  not  intended  to 
be  of  direct  and  significant  benefit  to 
blighted  or  deteriorating  areas  or  to  families 
with  low  and  moderate  incomes.  An  excep- 
tion to  this  requirement  could  be  made,  how- 
ever, if  HUD  certified  that  the  exception  is 
necessary  to  meet  urgent  community  needs. 
HUD  would  include  a  list  of  all  such  certifi- 
cations in  its  annual  report  to  Congress  on 
the  community  development  program. 

This  limitation  Is  necessary  to  ensure  that 
the  thrust  of  the  community  development 
effort  is  along  the  lines  of  that  intended  to 
be  fostered  by  the  major  programs  it  would 
replace,  of  which  urban  renewal  and  Model 
Cities  comprised  86  Cc  In  terms  of  fiscad  1972 
funding.  The  community  development  pro- 
gram is  not  intended  to  be  another  general 
revenue  sharing  program.  Rather,  such  a  pro- 
gram should  be  designed  primarily  to  assist 
in  the  revitallzation  of  a  conununity's  de- 
teriorating and  blighted  areas  and  In  provid- 
ing additional  facilities  which  wUl  be  c€ 
major  benefit  to  famUies  with  low  and  mod- 
erate Incomes.  In  the  absence  of  a  general 
but  nonetheless  clear  requirement  that  most 
community  development  money  be  expended 
in  this  manner,  local  political  pressures  may 
dictate  an  inordinate  amount  of  the  funds 
for  facilities  which  primarily  serve  upper  in- 
come neighborhoods  or  families  or  for  pub- 
lic works  which  are  highly  visible  but  do  not 
fulfill  more  basic  needs  of  the  coouniuuty. 
The  specific  percentage  was  felt  to  be  neces- 
sary to  make  Congress'  Intent  absolutely 
clear  to  participating  communities  and  to 
HOD,  which  has  tadicated  its  extreme  reluc- 
tance to  place  requirements,  restrictions  or 
demands  on  the  expenditure  of  Federal  com- 
munity development  funds. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  proposed  limitation 
Is  broad  enough  so  that  local  flexibility  and 
dedsiou-making  would  not  be  Inhibited  lui- 
duly.  A  community  development  activity 
would  fall  within  the  twenty  percent  limit 
only  If  it  could  not  be  adjudged  to  be  of 
direct  and  significant  benefit  either  to  a 
blighted  or  deteriorated  area  or  to  families 
of  low  and  moderate  income.  Activities  which 
would  nevertheless  faU  within  the  twenty 
percent  limit  are  likely  to  fail  rather  ob- 
viously to  address  what  are  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  urgent  needs  of  our  commu- 
nities. 

The  provision  of  an  unimportant  menu- 
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ment,  a  swlmminK  pool  or  park  In  an  |lp{>er 
Income  neighborhood  or  a  sports  are  a  In 
an  area  which  la  not  blighted  or  deter  orat- 
ing, are  good  examples.  Such  actlvltl<  >  are 
also  likely  to  be  popular  projects  which]  com- 
munities should  be  able  to  support  i  with 
private  funds,  local  taxes  and  general  reve- 
nue sharing  funds. 

While  inevitably  there  wUl  be  some  con- 
troversies relating  to  the  adminlstrati  n  of 
this  20%  limitation.  Its  admlnlsti  itlon 
should  not  become  a  major  problem.  A  tlvl- 
tles  destined  to  take  place  In  blight  d  or 
deteriorating  neighborhoods  should  b«  easy 
to  distinguish  from  other  activities.  Wh  ither 
a  neighborhood  should  be  considered]  "de- 
teriorating" can  be  determined  partly  bl  the 
activity  proposed  for  it.  For  example,  sei  slble 
activities  along  the  lines  of  a  code  eni  )rce- 
ment  program  normally  would  be  pro  osed 
only  for  an  area  which  could  be  classfl  d  as 
"deteriorating"  In  general,  a  nelghboi  lood 
should  be  considered  to  be  deterlor  ting 
If  Its  long-term  stability  is  prea  ntly 
threatened.  That  is  not  by  any  mean  an 
enormously  difficult  Judgment  to  make 

Similarly,  the  phrase  "direct  and  sif  ilfl- 
cant  benefit"  should  not  prove  excess  vely 
dllHcult  to  Interpret.  For  example,  the  lup- 
portlng  facilities  for  a  sizeable  subu  ban 
housing   project   where   40%    of  the   U  lant 
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families  have  low  pr  moderate  income^  ,_, 

the  standards  normally  used  for  our  hoilBing 

progranw)  would  be  considered  to  be  of 

rect   and   significant   benefit   to   famlll 

low  and  moderate  Incomes '.  The   fac. 

could  not  be  considered  in  that  light  1 

project  happened  to  have  only  a  few 

lies  In  the  low  and  moderate  Income  r 

The  possibUity  of  obtaining  an  exce 

to  the  limitation  was  Included  In  rec 

tion  that  there  will  be  "borderline  cases'  »„„ 

to  give  the  community  development  pro  ram 

additional   flexibility.  For  example,   a    ela- 

tlvely  new  community  which  does  not    iav« 

blighted  or  deteriorating  areas  might  be  ible 

to  demonstrate  that  to  fulfill  urgent  i  >eda 

It  must  expend  more  than  20%  of  Its  f  nds 

on  activities,  such  as  water  and  sewer    Ines 

In   certain   areas  of  the  community,   \i  »lch 

are  not  of  direct  and  significant  benel  t  to 

families    of    low    and    moderate    lnc<  nes. 

Another  community  may  be  able  to  dei  lon- 

strate  that  It  has  an  urgent  need  for  fi  sill- 

tles  (such  as  housing)  designed  speclfl  ally 

to  attract  middle  and  upper  income  gr  upa 

back  into  the  inner  city  and  to  the  tax  i  )U8, 

and  that  In  support  of  thU  purpose  i  lore 

than  20  percent  of  the  fimds  must  b«  ex- 

pended  In  areas  which  could  not  be  class  Bed 

as  blighted  or  deteriorated.  However,  t»ec  use 

the  20  percent  limitation  only  restrlcta  the 

expenditure  of  funds  in  ways  generally  not 

considered  to  be  essential  to  the  fulfillt  ent 

of  program  purposes,  such  exceptions  sh  uld 

be  needed  only  in  limited  numbers. 

The  Conunlttee  expects  that  HUD  wll'  In- 
terpret the  20  percent  restriction  in  a  e  in- 
ner which  respects  communities'  abllit  to 
determine  their  own  needs,  by  giving  th«  n  a 
reasonable  "benefit  of  the  doubt."  It  Is  not 
expected,  therefore,  that  there  will  be  a  g  eat 
number  of  cases  where  HUD  wUl  be  f o  ced 
to  take  disciplinary  action  by  wlthhol  ing 
funds  to  enforce  the  restriction.  The  c  m- 
mlttee  expects  the  major  benefit  of  the  re- 
striction to  come  not  from  enforcement  ef- 
forts by  HUD,  but  rather  from  an  Impn  ?ed 
understanding  of  and  response  to  the  i  ur- 
poses  of  the  community  development  ro- 
gram  at  the  local  level. 


Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER, 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  r4id 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unail- 
mous  consent  that  further  reading  of 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 


an 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 
The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

TAX     INCENTIVES    REVIEW 

Sec.  .  Upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. In  cooperation  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  shall  conduct  a  thorough  re- 
view of  the  effectiveness  of  existing  tax  In- 
centives for  Investors  In  low  and  moderate 
income  multlfamily  housing.  Not  later  than 
6  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
any  recommendations  for  adjustments  in 
such  Incentives — 

(1)  in  order  to  facilitate  Increased  efforts 
to  reduce  or  stabUize  construction  or  oper- 
ating costs; 

(2)  in  order  to  facilitate  Improved  manage- 
ment practices  which  are  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  tenants;  or 

(3)  for  any  other  reason. 
Any  such  recommendations  shall  include  an 
estimate    of   the    effect    their   implementa- 
tion would  have  on  the  levels  and  costs  of 
low  and  moderate  Income  housing  programs. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment would  direct  HUD  and  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  conduct  a  thorough 
review  of  the  effects  of  present  tax  in- 
centives for  Investment  In  multlfamily 
low-  and  moderate-Income  housing. 
Within  6  months,  HUD  would  submit  to 
Congress  any  recommended  changes  In 
the  Incentives  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating increased  cost  consciousness  by  In- 
vestors, more  sensitive  management,  or 
for  any  other  reason.  Any  recommenda- 
tions would  have  to  be  accompanied  by 
an  estimate  of  their  eflfects  on  the  volume 
and  cost  of  the  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  housing  programs. 

The  major  attraction  for  Investors  In 
the  present  subsidized  multlfamily  hous- 
ing program  is  the  possibility  of  using 
the  accelerated  depreciation  allowance 
and  other  losses  as  tax  shelter  for  other 
Income.  Experts  have  alleged  that  the 
arrangement  has  contributed  to  insensi- 
tive management  and  unnecessarily  high 
costs  in  some  cases.  When  an  investor's 
Income  Is  dependent  upon  tax  shelter- 
ing rather  than  a  healthy  project  cash 
flow.  In  a  fundamental  way  th«>  more 
expensive  the  development  becomes  the 
better  off  he  Is.  Because  the  developer 
is  often  paid  with  a  fee  expected  by  in- 
vestors to  be  extracted  from  the  tax  ad- 
vantages rather  than  from  profits  upon 
sale,  he  also  may  have  a  lax  attitude 
about  cost  control.  Furthermore,  because 
tax  sheltering  benefits  are  unrelated  di- 
rectly to  the  condition  of  the  project  or 
to  full  or  nearly  full  occupancy  levels,  the 
Investors  may  not  always  require,  to  the 
extent  they  should,  that  the  property 
managers  responsible  to  them  be  respon- 
sive to  tenant  and  project  needs. 

It  Is  generaUy  agreed  that  the  section 
236  provisions  generated  private  capital 
more  successfully  than  any  other  low- 
and  moderate-Income  housing  program. 
Unquestionably,  sizable  incentives  are 
needed  to  accomplish  this  task,  and  I  am 
not  suggesting  definitely  that  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  incentives  be  reduced,  al- 
though HUD  and  Treasury  should  cer- 
tainly evaluate  that  strategy  because  of 
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the  possibility  of  reducing  per-unit  costs 
However,  a  restructuring  rather  than  re- 
duction of  the  Incentives  might  encour- 
age reduced  costs  and  sounder  manage- 
ment. For  instance,  an  internal  HUD 
paper  has  called  the  present  incentives 
inappropriate  for  subsidized  housing 
and  instead  recommended  tax  credits  to 
apply  separately  to  construction  and 
management  expenses.  A  HUD-Treasury 
review  of  such  possibilities  and  formal 
recommendations  from  those  agencies 
could  only  be  beneficial. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  merit.  The  only  question  might 
be  the  time  In  which  the  study  Is  re- 
quired to  be  completed.  Other  than  that, 
I  think  It  Is  a  meritorious  Idea;  and  for 
my  part,  I  am  willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
fully  agree.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  146,  line  14,  after  the  word  "en- 
tity"  Insert  the  following:  ".  Including  a 
public  housing  agency,". 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  note  that 
In  this  draft  of  the  section  8  leased  pub- 
lic housing  program,  dwelling  units  may 
be  leased  from  an  owner  rather  than 
specifically  from  a  private  owner.  This 
leads  one  to  question  whether  public 
housing  agencies  can  participate  In  sec- 
tion 8(g)  program  as  developers.  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  is  clear.  I  think  It 
should  be  clear. 

We  have  talked  with  HUD  about  it, 
and  our  understanding  of  HUD's  position 
is  that  the  public  owner,  the  housing  au- 
thority, should  be  capable  of  going  Into 
these  programs  If  It  wishes  to  do  so,  just 
as  a  private  owner  could. 

I  do  not  know  whether  It  Is  anticipated 
that  public  housing  agencies  could  fi- 
nance such  development  through  feder- 
ally guaranteed  tax-exempt  bonds  or 
otherwise  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
but  I  think  that  would  be  desirable  also. 

This  provision,  it  seems  to  me,  has  not 
been  clarified  by  the  committee  report. 
I  would  welcome  any  comment  members 
of  the  committee  might  have  in  regard  to 
the  necessity  of  clarifying  this  matter  so 
that  the  housing  agencies  can  become 
sponsors  or  owners  under  the  program. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  sure  I  fully  understand  just  what  the 
question  would  be.  Does  it  relate  to  the 
powers  of  housing  authorities  to  be  de- 
velopers themselves? 

Mr.  TAPT.  That  Is  correct;  under  sec- 
tion 8(g). 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  How  would  that  op- 
erate? Why  are  they  not  developers  now? 
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Mr.  TAFT.  They  have  been  their  own 
developers. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Under  this  new  language 
for  the  leased  housing  progrsun  they 
would  have  to  go  out  and  find  an  owner, 
as  I  see  it,  unless  we  specify  clearly  they 
can  be  owner  and  developer  also,  using 
the  financing  capability  that  they  have. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  not  section  8 
refer  wholly  to  private  accommodations 
and  Is  this  not  completely  different  from 
what  the  housing  authority  ordinarily 
would  have  jurisdiction  of?  It  would  be 
completely  contradictory  to  the  purpose 
of  public  housing  authorities. 

The  housing  authority  handles  low- 
rent  public  housing  and  does  not  sponsor 
private  housing.  I  do  not  see  why  their 
power  should  be  extended  to  construct  or 
develop  private  housing.  This  Is  a  new 
program  sponsored  by  the  administra- 
tion. I  must  say  that  it  is  open  to  inter- 
pretations by  anyone  who  wants  to  read 
it,  but  this  Is  low-income  housing  in  pri- 
vate accommodations. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  basi- 
cally following  the  section  23  approach 
that  has  been  used  In  public  housing.  It 
seems  to  me  if  that  is  true,  the  people 
who  have  the  most  experience  adminis- 
tering it  and  who  should  be  authorized  to 
be  developers  are  local  public  housing 
agencies. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  feel  it  would  be 
more  or  less  in  conflict;  that  it  is  a  con- 
flicting proposition  because  this  relates 
to  private  accommodations.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  section  8  proposal  was  recom- 
mended by  the  admiiilstration  with  the 
Intention  that  local  authorities  be  al- 
lowed to  go  out  and  lease  property  from 
private  owners  so  low-income  people 
could  be  placed  in  those  private  accom- 
modations. 

On  page  145  it  is  stated: 

As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "low  in- 
come housing  in  private  accommodations" 
means  dweUlng  units  leased  from  an  owner 
(Including  an  owner  occupant),  which  pro- 
vide decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwelling  ac- 
commodations and  which  may  Include  re- 
lated faculties. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator's 
proposition  runs  completely  contrary  to 
the  whole  concept. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  if  the  chair- 
man will  yield,  it  seems  to  me  that  what 
the  chairman  said  is  undeniable.  It  ap- 
plies to  private  accommodations  because 
the  statute  says  these  are  private  accom- 
modations. It  Is  a  bootstrap  approach  to 
the  problem. 

If  the  authority  Is  given  under  the 
amendment  I  propose  for  the  public 
housing  agency  to  go  out 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  build. 

Mr.  TAFT.  To  become  a  builder  of  this 
type  facility,  it  will  be  a  public  facility 
just  as  it  would  be  a  private  facility  If  a 
private  owner  develops  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  When  the  Senator 
suggested  "bootstrap"  I  started  to  say  it 
is  moonlighting  for  the  housing  au- 
thority. 

I  have  just  stated  my  views.  I  would  be 
glad  to  yield  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas  if  he  wishes  to  speak  on  this  mat- 
ter. 


Mr.  TOWER.  I  cannot  add  more  than 
what  the  Senator  from  Alabama  said. 
It  occurs  to  me  In  this  situation  that  if 
we  adopt  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  conceivably  there  could  be  a 
conflict  of  interest  because  on  page  147, 
line  10  it  is  stated: 

The  Public  Housing  Agency  shall  conduct 
appropriate  inspections  over  the  units  of- 
fered to  be  made  available  in  any  residential 
structure,  and  so  forth. 

In  effect  the  housing  agency  would  be 
inspecting  its  own  development. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  would  be  ac- 
cepting payments  from  itself. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  May  I  suggest,  If  this 
Is  acceptable  to  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
that  we  agree  to  take  this  amendment 
to  conference. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  be  willing  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Not  promising  any- 
thing beyond  that  point. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  that 
done.  I  will  take  it  up  with  the  House 
committee  in  the  meantime.  This  ques- 
tion has  not  been  resolved,  I  feel. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  Is  something  I 
think  we  can  thresh  out  In  the  confer- 
ence meeting. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows: 

On  page  206,  delete  lines  12  through  18, 
ending  with  period  on  line  18. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 4  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
very  simple  amendment.  I  think  It  can 
be  readily  disposed  of. 

This  amendment  would  delete  the  ear- 
marking of  funds  for  comprehensive 
planning  in  metropolitan  areas.  It  would 
allow  appropriate  reglonsJ,  State,  and 
local  authorities  to  have  the  necessary 
flexibility  to  determine  the  best  use  of 
comprehensive  planning  moneys. 

There  hsis  been  no  earmarking  for 
funds  in  this  area  previously  and  fimds 
are  not  earmarked  In  other  areas,  so  why 
just  metropolitan  areas? 

Local  elected  officials  should  make  pol- 
icy as  to  where  the  funds  received  for 
comprehensive  plarming  are  most 
needed.  No  percentage  of  one  specific 
area  should  be  mandatory. 

The  National  Governors  Conference 
supp>orted  the  proposed  deletion.  The 
Utah  State  Planning  Agency  supports 
the  deletion.  The  Governor  of  my  State 
has  indicated  that  he  supports  the  dele- 
tion. The  National  Legislative  Confer- 
ence indicates  that  it  supports  this 
deletion. 

The  amendment  has  just  the  simple 
function  of  taking  out  the  earmarking 


of  a  certain  percentage  of  the  funds  for 
comprehensive  planning  In  metropoli- 
tan areas.  I  think  it  would  improve  the 
bill  if  it  were  taken  out.  It  certainly  would 
accord  with  the  views  of  the  Governors 
and  many  others  in  this  field  if  that  were 
done. 

I  have  had  only  a  brief  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  amendment  with  members  of 
the  committee  and  the  staff,  and  so  I  do 
not  suppose  they  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  time  to  consider  it;  but  I  do  not  know 
of  any  great  opposition  to  it,  and  I  would 
hope  that  it  could  be  accepted. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  that  he 
does  accurately  reflect  the  views  of  the 
Governors  in  this  matter.  On  the  other 
hand,  county  and  local  imits  of  govern- 
ment want  this  subsidy.  So  we  have  a 
conflict  of  action  developing  between  the 
Governors  and  county  and  local  officials 
as  to  whether  or  not  there  should  be  a  set- 
aside  of  funds. 

I  have  been  advised  by  those  who  have 
been  monitoring  the  actions  of  the  House 
that  the  probability  is  that  this  provision 
will  not  occur  in  the  House  bill.  There- 
fore, it  would  be  discussed  in  conference. 
It  might  be  a  good  idea  for  us  to  take  this 
provision  to  conference,  in  the  absence  of 
a  similar  provision  in  the  House  bill,  and 
see  if  there  cannot  be  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  differences  in  this  particular 
instance. 

I  have  no  strong  views  about  it  one  way 
or  another.  It  Is  just  a  situation  where 
some  people  want  it  and  some  do  not. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Of  course,  it  could  be  de- 
bated In  conference.  The  point  was 
brought  to  my  attention  by  the  National 
Legislative  Conference,  which  is  made  up 
of  State  legislatures,  or  at  least  their  ex- 
ecutive directors,  who  indicated  they 
were  for  it.  The  Governors  were  for  the 
amendment,  and  the  planning  agencies 
are  for  it.  It  seemed  to  me  that  con- 
stituted suflficient  weight  that  perhaps 
the  provision  relating  to  earmarking 
could  be  taken  out,  because  it  applies 
only  to  metropolitan  areas.  Comprehen- 
sive planning  money  does  not  apply  else- 
where. So  we  have  selected  certain  areas 
for  earmarking,  and  I  am  not  aware  of 
the  need  to  do  so.  I  am  a  great  believer 
in  flexibility  and  local  responsibility 
wherever  it  can  be  utilized. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  stated  this  proposition.  It  is  some- 
thing that  some  ofQcials  want  and  some 
do  not  want.  So  we  have  two  great 
divisions. 

I  have  had  regional  councils  in  my 
State  objecting  very  strongly  to  the  idea 
of  having  the  money  go  to  the  Governor. 
That  is  what  it  amounts  to.  They  think 
that  we  ought  to  establish  some  kind  of 
formula  that  would  assure  that  they  bM 
get  their  share.  Of  course,  if  all  the 
States  were  as  fairminded  as  mine  is,  this 
provision  would  operate  all  right,  but  a 
lot  of  them  are  afraid  they  are  not  going 
to  get  the  money  unless  there  is  a  formula 
for  allocating  it. 

We  tried  to  write  a  provision  that 
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would  give  assurance  to  local  reg  onal 
bodies  that  they  would  get  part  ol  this 
money  and  have  it  come  to  them  In 
termined  formula.  That  is  what  we 
been  trying  to  do. 

I  think  it  is  fair.  I  think  it  is  rlgh 
I   understand    that    the   Senator 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)   Is  suggesting 
we  take  It  to  conference? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  was  suggesting  tht  ;  we 
leave  It  in  the  bill,  because  the  pra  Dect 
is  very  strong  that  It  will  be  in  coi  Ter- 
ence. If  we  take  it  out  of  the  bill  and 
there  is  no  similar  provision  in  the  H  luse 
bill  when  we  go  to  conference,  there  will 
be  nothing  in  conference.  So  we  ougi  t  to 
leave  it  as  it  is  and  go  to  confer  nee 
with  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wil  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  a  or- 
mer  Governor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  ;his 
matter  is  an  old  chestnut.  It  all  dep  nds 
on  whether  one  is  a  mayor  of  a  large  ;ity 
or  happens  to  be  the  Governor  of  a  S  ite. 
It  also  depends  on  the  kind  of  State  me 
comes  from.  I  assume  that  when  one  oes 
not  come  from  a  large  city — of  coi  r^f, 
the  Senator  from  Utah  has  Salt  1  ake 
City  in  his  State — he  has  a  dlffe  ent 
viewpoint.  This  has  been  a  perer  lial 
problem  between  the  State  capital  ,nd 
city  hall.  Many  metropolitan  areas  1  ive 
felt  that  that  is  where  the  basic  p:  )b- 
lem  actually  is.  Yet  they  have  I  sen 
shortchanged  only  because  Goven  jrs 
took  it  upon  themselves  to  look  at  he 
political  future  and  distribute  the  mo  ley 
In  such  a  way  as  to  make  everyb  dy 
happy;  but  most  of  the  money  goes  wh  ire 
it  is  not  needed. 

This  is  not  a  new  problem  we  h  ,ve 
met  from  mayors  and  from  housing   »f- 
flclals.  Conferences  meet  it  in  one  w 
Governors  meet  it  in  other  ways.  B. 
think  there  is  a  vei-y,  very  splendid  ar 
ment  on  either  side. 

I  think  that  because,  in  all  probabi 
the  House  will  delete  it.  it  might  be 
that  the  matter  be  taken  to  confere 
to  work  it  out  there. 

I  tell  Senators  frankly  that  whe 
come  from  many  of  the  largest  ci 
have  difficulty,  and  the  nu-al  areas 
not.  If  we  begin  to  spread  the  money 
we  do  not  get  as  effective  a  produc 
if  we  did  it  this  way.  That  is  my  Ju 
ment.  But  it  does  not  necessarily  m 
the  Senator  from  Utah  wrong  or  all 
Governors  wrong.  If  I  were  the  Gove 
of  my  State  today,  it  would  not  make 
difference,  one  way  or  the  other;  bu 
does  make  a  difference  in  the  Statelof 
New  York,  where  large  cities  feel  tl  ;y 
are  not  being  treated  properly  at  1  le 
State  capitol. 

The  question  is,  Who  Is  responsible  3r 
earmarking?  But  there,  again,  I  thi  ik 
the  matter  ought  to  be  kept  open.  I  thl  ik 
it  ought  to  go  to  conference.  I  think  1  le 
conferees  ought  to  thresh  it  out,  and  if 
they  do  not  want  it  in  the  bill,  they  ouj  it 
to  knock  it  out. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  n  7- 
self  an  additional  2  or  3  minutes. 

What  occurs  to  me  is  that  every  Sta  e, 
I  suppose,  by  now  has  a  State  planni  ig 
agency.  I  know  that  Utah  does.  Thatjps 
where  the  money  would  go— to  the  St£  ,e 
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planning  agency,  for  a  determination  of 
where  the  money  was  needed.  Presum- 
ably the  State  planning  agency,  being 
a  professional  organization,  would  have 
no  political  bias  as  to  where  the  money 
was  placed.  The  agency  would  try  to 
place  t  in  areas  of  need.  Second,  ear- 
marking might  constrain  their  judgment 
if  they  felt  that  they  needed  to  allot  it. 
That  is  the  reason  I  was  willing  to  bring 
the  matter  up.  It  seemed  to  me  that  we 
should  keep  the  program  as  flexible  as 
we  could  in  providing  planning  money. 
I  am,  however,  willing  to  submit  it.  If 
tlie  Senator  wants  to  have  a  voice  vote, 
I  would  be  willing  to  do  that.  I  do  not 
care  about  pressing  the  matter  for  a 
rollcall  vote. 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.    Mr.    President,    I 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (putting  the  ques- 
tion). 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
own  time,  I  would  like  to  remind  the 
Senate  that,  under  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement,  we  are  required  to  vote 
on  final  passage  no  later  than  5  o'clock 
or  on  any  amendment  pending  at  that 
moment.  So,  I  would  like  to  serve  notice 
that  there  is  very  limited  time  remaining. 
I  would  suggest  that  both  amendments 
are  subject  to  a  restriction  of  time.  There 
obviously  is  not  enough  time  left. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clei-k  proceeded  to 
state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  45.  line  25,  strike  "$5,000,000"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "•$50,000,000" 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  add 
the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  .  Title  V  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1970  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 
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"(b)  The  combined  amo\mt  of  a  home  im- 
provement loan  under  such  title  and  any 
grant  or  advance  made  under  this  section 
may  not  exceed  the  applicable  dollar  limita- 
tion contained  In  section  302  of  such  title 

"(c)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
the  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section  through  the  financial  Insti- 
tution which  makes  the  loan  In  connection 
with  which  the  grant  or  advance  is  made 
The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  utilize  local 
public  and  private  agencies  where  feasible  to 
assist  in  the  administration  of  this  section. 

"(d)  Grants  or  advances  under  this  section 
may  not  be  made  after  July  1.  1976.  The 
aggregBte  amount  of  such  grants  may  not 
exceed  $20,000,000." 


"DEMONSTRATION    ASSISTANCE   FOB    HOME 
IMPROVEMENT   LOANS 

"Sec.  610.  (a)  In  carrying  out  activities 
under  Section  601,  the  Secretary  may  under- 
take on  an  experimental  basis  a  program 
to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  making 
grants  or  advances  In  connection  with 
property  Improvement  loans  under  title  III 
of  the  Revised  National  Housing  Act  In 
order  to  enable  homeowners  to  carry  out 
home  Improvements  with  private  capital  to 
the  extent  feasible  and  without  paying  an 
excessive  percentage  of  their  monthly  In- 
comes for  housing  expenses,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary.  For  this  purpose,  the  Sec- 
retary ia  authorized  to  make  grants  or  ad- 
vances in  connection  with  such  property 
improvement  loans  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  subject  to 
the  limitations  of  this  section. 


Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment would  provide  a  method  of  explor- 
ing additional  means  of  Increasing  our 
effort  to  preserve  and  improve  the  exist- 
ing housing  stock,  and  thus  fulfilling  a 
goal  which  the  committee  wisely  has 
adopted  in  section  801  of  the  proposed 
bill.  I  am  quite  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee already  has  taken  so  many  con- 
structive steps  in  this  direction  and  my 
amendment  is  designed  to  Improve  upon 
the  committee's  fine  work. 

The  first  change  would  Increase  from 
$5  million  to  $50  million  the  aggregate 
amount  of  rehabilitation  loans  that 
could  be  outstanding  in  State  and  local 
rehabilitation  loan  funds  which  would 
be  provided  Federal  portfolio  coinsurance 
under  section  309  of  chapter  I.  I  believe 
that  the  Federal  portfolio  coinsurance 
proposed  could  be  a  valuable  incentive 
for  encouraging  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  enter  into  the  housing  rehabili- 
tation field.  However  if  each  rehabili- 
tation loan  averages  $5,000,  which  is 
lower  than  the  average  rehabilitation 
loan  for  single-family  housing  under  the 
present  section  312,  3-percent  loan  pro- 
gram, the  total  number  of  loans  out- 
standing under  the  committee  bill  could 
not  exceed  1,000  nationwide.  This  num- 
ber is  insufficient  even  for  demonstration 
purposes.  My  amendment  would  raise  the 
possible  number  of  loans  to  10,000. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  amend- 
ment would  cost  only  the  tiny  fraction 
of  the  $50  million  annually  which  actu- 
ally results  in  loan  losses  insured  by  the 
Government.  If  the  loss  ratio  is  the  same 
as  under  the  section  312  program,  the 
change  would  cost  considerably  less  than 
$2  million  annually,  depending  upon  the 
level  of  insurance  premiums  and  the 
coinsurance  arrangements  negotiated. 
Conceivably  the  change  may  not  cost  the 
taxpayers  any  money.  It  could  result 
however,  in  an  additional  $45  million  an- 
nually invested  in  housing  rehabilitation. 
The  second  change  would  provide  up 
to  $20  million  in  demonstration  funds 
for  the  subsidization  of  FHA-insured 
home  improvement  loans,  so  that  bene- 
ficiaries could  undertake  repairs  without 
paying  an  excessive  percentage  of  their 
monthly  Incomes  for  housing. 

This  type  of  program  is  an  essential 
component  of  S.  971,  the  Home  Preserva- 
tion Act  of  1973.  Introduced  by  Senator 
Cranston  and  myself  over  a  year  ago. 
Several  witnesses  during  the  committee's 
housing  hearings  testified  favorably  on 
this  legislation  and  the  provisions  similar 
to  this  amendment  specifically,  while  the 
only  negative  comments  were  from  those 
who  felt  that  our  proposal  merited  more 
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Federal  resources  than  we  suggested. 
Furthermore,  the  FHA  has  already  de- 
signed a  research  proposal  along  these 
lines,  but  that  proposal  has  never  been 
implemented. 

Instead  of  adopting  this  approach  to 
encourage  housing  rehablUtatlon,  the 
committee  adopted  a  Taft-Cranston 
amendment  which  retains  and  broadens 
the  section  312.  3-percent  Federal  reha- 
bilitation loan  program,  of  course.  I  con- 
tinue to  support  those  provisions.  How- 
ever, because  the  section  312  program  Is 
Treasury -financed  and  therefore  requires 
Government  outlays  for  the  entire  loan 
interest  and  principal  amount,  adequate 
appropriations  have  never  been  obtained 
and  unfortunately,  may  continue  to  be 
difficult  to  obtain.  I  believe  it  worth  ex- 
perimenting to  determine  whether  a  pro- 
gram which  utilizes  as  much  private 
capital  as  possible  for  moderate  cost 
rehabilitation  loans  to  citizens  with  low 
and  moderate  incomes  is  feasible. 

One  of  the  possible  stumbling  blocks 
to  this  approach  is  unquestionably  the 
high  interest  rate  charged  for  the  FHA- 
insured  home  improvement  loans  which 
we  would  be  subsidizing.  However,  the 
demonstration  subsidies  need  not  be  in- 
terest subsidies.  Front-end  grants  or 
advances  with  deferred  repayment  would 
be  more  cost-effective.  The  amendment 
is  drawn  up  in  a  manner  which  will  allow 
HUD  to  explore  such  possibiUties  fully. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Ohio — who.  by  the  way.  is  one  of  the 
finest  housing  workers  we  ever  had  serve 
on  our  committee,  and  it  was  a  great  loss 
to  us  when  he  changed  committees — if 
it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  actually  offered  the  amendment 
containing  the  $5  million  that  he  is  now 
seeking  to  enlarge  by  1,000  percent?  Is 
that  not  the  amoimt  the  Senator  wrote 
into  the  bill  himself  in  the  committee? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  do  not  recall  whether 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  if  the  Senator  from  Ohio  will 
review  the  matter,  he  will  find  that  he 
is  the  one  who  advanced  the  whole  idea 
of  rehabilitation.  My  recollection  is  that 
we  accepted  the  figure  that  the  Senator 
offered  to  us.  It  was  $5  million.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  $50  million  is  entirely  too 
much.  If  the  Senator  would  be  willing  to 
modify  his  amendment  so  as  to  double 
what  he  originally  planned  and  make  it 
$10  million.  I  would  be  willing  to  go  along 
with  that. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  appreciate 
the  chairman's  feeling  on  this  point.  This 
would,  of  course,  mean  that  Insurance 
would  probably  be  limited  to  about  2.000 
loans  nationwide,  which  would  be  a  bet- 
ter demonstration. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  a  pretty  good 
demonstration.  It  is  a  new  program 
which  is  being  started.  It  would  show  us 
over  the  ensuing  year  what  could  be  done. 
Then,  next  year  if  it  is  felt  that  the  field 
Is  so  great  as  to  need  $50  million,  we 
could  increase  it.  However,  I  do  not  see 
any  need  of  our  jumping  into  It  so  deeply 
in  the  beginning. 


Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator  does  imder- 
stand  that  this  is  a  coinsurance  program. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  While  the  total  amount  of 
loans  which  could  be  insured  is  a  higher 
amount,  it  is  not  the  amount  of  the  Fed- 
eral layout  that  would  be  involved. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  understand. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  will  defer  to  the  Sena- 
tor's desire.  If  he  thinks  he  can  take  the 
amendment,  we  can  continue  to  review  it 
if  the  House  takes  it  and  perhaps  next 
year  raise  the  $10  million. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  For  my  part,  having 
discussed  this  with  the  Senator  from 
Texas.  I  will  gladly  go  along  with  the 
figure  of  $10  million  for  the  first  year. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  be  glad  to  modify 
my  amendment  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
prefer  the  modification. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  modify  my  amendment  to 
change  the  figure  from  $50  million  to  $10 
milUon.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  accordingly  modified. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment  as 
modified. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  as  modi- 
fied. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  text  of  the  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 

On  page  45,  line  25,  Insert  the  following: 
strike  '$5,000,000"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$10,000,000." 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  add 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Title  V  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"Demonstration   Assistance  for  Home 
Improvement  Loans 

"Sec.  610.  (a)  In  carrying  out  activities 
under  section  601,  the  Secretary  may  under- 
take on  an  experimental  basis  a  program  to 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  making  grants 
or  advances  In  connection  with  property  Im- 
provement loans  under  title  in  of  the  Re- 
vised National  Housing  Act  In  order  to  en- 
able homeowners  to  carry  out  home  Improve- 
ments with  private  capital  to  the  extent 
feasible  and  without  paying  an  excessive 
percentage  of  their  monthly  incomes  for 
housing  expenses,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary. For  this  purpose,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  or  advances  in  con- 
nection with  such  property  improvement 
loans  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  prescribe,  subject  to  the  limitations 
of  this  section. 

"(b)  The  combined  amount  of  a  home  im- 
provement loan  under  such  title  and  any 
grant  or  advance  made  under  this  section 
may  not  exceed  the  applicable  doUar  limita- 
tion contained  in  section  302  of  such  title. 

"(c)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
the  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section  through  the  financial  insti- 
tution which  msJces  the  loan  in  connection 
with  which  the  grant  or  advance  Is  made. 
The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  utilize  local 
public  and  private  agencies  where  feasible 
to  assist  in  the  administration  of  this 
section. 

"(d)  Grants  or  advances  under  this  section 


may  not  be  made  after  July  1,  1976.  The  ag- 
gregate amount  of  such  grants  may  not  ex- 
ceed $20,000,000." 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  one 
other  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with  and  that 
the  amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  page  28,  between  lines  8  and  9.  insert 
the  following: 

HOUSING  assistance  PROGRAM  CONDITIONS 

Sec.  114.  The  Secretary  may  provide  peri- 
odic assistance  payments  under  sections  402 
and  502  In  connection  with  construction  or 
substantial  rehabilitation  of  housing  for 
lower  income  families  or  tenants  In  housing 
areas  with  respect  to  which  he  has  deter- 
mined, taking  Into  accotmt  any  appropriate 
information  submitted  by  community  devel- 
opment agencies  pursuant  to  the  Community 
Development  Assistance  Act  of  1974,  (1)  that 
there  Is  not  likely  soon  to  be  an  adequate 
supply  of  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  existing 
housing  for  such  families  or  tenants  of  vari- 
ous household  sizes,  (2)  that  such  construc- 
tion or  rehabilitation  is  necessary  to  expand 
housing  opportunities  for  such  famUies  or 
tenants  within  reasonable  proximity  to  places 
of  emplo3rment,  or  (3)  that  such  new  con- 
struction is  an  essential  component  of  a 
community  development  program.  The  Sec- 
retary may  also  designate  housing  areas  in 
which  It  is  permissible  to  provide  such  pay- 
ments in  such  other  circumstances  as  he 
deems  necessary. 

On  page  134,  strike  out  line  5  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  each  public  bousing  agency  shall  be 
authorized  to  provide  assistance  payments 
to  assist  In  the  con->tructlon  or  substantial 
rehabilitation  of  housing  for  low-income 
famUles  in  housing  areas  with  respect  to 
which  a  public  bousing  agency  has  demon- 
strated to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
(1)  that  there  is  not  likely  soon  to  be  an 
adequate  supply  of  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
existing  housing  for  low-Income  families  of 
various  household  sizes,  (2)  that  such  con- 
strujtlon  or  rehabilitation  Is  necessary  to  ex- 
pand housing  opportunities  for  low-income 
citizens  within  reasonable  proximity  to  places 
of  employment,  or  (3)  that  such  new  con- 
struction Is  an  essential  component  of  a 
community  development  porgram:  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  may  also  designate  hous- 
ing areas  In  which  It  Is  permissible  to  locate 
newly  constructed  or  substantially  reba- 
bUltated  housing  for  low-Income  famUles  as 
authorized  by  this  Act  In  such  other  cir- 
cumstances as  he  deems  necessary;  and". 

On  page  134,  line  6,  strike  "(2)"  and  Insert 
miieu  thereof  "(3)". 

On  page  151,  strike  out  lines  3  through 
23  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(g)  (1)  Each  public  housing  agency  is  au- 
thorized to  provide  assistance  payments  to 
assist  in  the  construction  or  substantial  re- 
habilitation of  hoxislng  for  low-Income  fam- 
ilies. Assistance  shall  be  provided  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  through  contracts  with 
owners  or". 

On  page  178,  line  4,  after  "needs"  Insert 
the  following:  "(taking  Into  account  situa- 
tions In  which  the  agency's  basic  grant  en- 
titlement does  not  accurately  reflect  recent 
levels  of  funding  for  the  programs  listed  In 
subsection  (d))". 
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At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bUl,  Insert 
the  following: 

STATISTICS 

Sec.  ,  The  Secretary  oX  Houslni  and 
Urban  Development  shall  develop  and  laln- 
taln  complete  and  current  statlstla  and 
other  information  with  respect  to  each  tous- 
Ing  mortgage  insurance  and  housing  i  >slst- 
ance  program  under  this  Act,  Includir  ;  but 
not  limited  to  statistics  and  luforn  »tlon 
relating  to — 

(1)  financial  market  conditions,  Incl  idlng 
the  Interest  rates,  payback  periods,  andj  ither 
terms  and  conditions  affecting  such  ho\  sing; 

(2)  the  character,  extent,  and  actual]  costs 
of  construction  or  rehabilitation  under  »ken 
under  each  program; 

(3)  factors  affecting  and  statistics  sh<  ulng 
the  extent  of  utllizacion  of  each  such  pro- 
gram; 

(4)  factors  affecting  the  processing  time 
of  applications  and  statistics  showing  iroc- 
esslng  times  actually  experienced  for  Bach 
program; 

(5)  mortgage    arrearages.    defaults,|    and 
foreclosures  on  Insured  mortgage  loanH  and 
expenses  Incurred  as  a  result  of  such  a 
ages,  defaults,  and  foreclosures; 

(6)  abuses  of  the  programs  and  a 
taken  In  connection  therewith; 

(7)  the  Income  expenditure  for  ho 
age,    sex,   other   relevant   characteristl 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  those 
by  the  programs;  and 

(8)  the  costs  of  administering  the  bro- 
grams;  T 

and  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  February  15  of  each  year  an  annutff  re- 
port summarizing  such  Information.       | 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  this  am#nd- 
ment  would  make  several  altera  tionfe  in 
the  bill  which,  I  believe,  are  clearly  Con- 
sistent with  the  intent  of  the  bill's  i#es' 
ent  provisions. 

The  first  change  would  apply  subs] 
tially  the  same  limitations  on  subsit 
new  construction  and  substantial  n 
bilitatlon  contained  in  the  proi 
leased  new  hotising  subsection,  whicl 
designed  to  insure  that  such  subi 
are  used  only  where  truly  needed, 

spectrum  of  PHA  subsidized  and  pu 

houslfig  programs.  The  limitatlonslkre 


km. 


more  clearly  worded  to  Indicate  that 
HUD  woiild  administer  them,  withlpue 
recognition  and  attention  paid  to  infor- 
mation submitted  by  local  public  housing 
and  community  development  agenci 

Such    limitations    make    little    s 
when  accompanying  In  legislation 
one  of  several  programs.  Such  an 
rangement,  therefore,  may  even  glvei 
impression  that  Congress  expects  le 
new  construction  to  be  the  major  or 

subsidized    new    construction    prog.^^ 

The  administration  proposed  that  if  be 
the  only  program  but  the  committee  liery 
clearly  disagreed.  | 

The  next  change  would  direct  IqTD, 
when  determining  whether  to  Incr' 
a  community's  initial  commimlty  d 
opment     grant     over     Its     entltlei 
amoiuit    to    meet    urgent    commu 
needs,  to  consider  situations  In  w. 
the  entitlement  inaccurately  reflects 
cent  levels  of  program  funding.  The 
titlement  amount  Is  presently  based  u 
the  funding  which  commimitles  rece 
for  the  various  programs  during  the 
cal  years  1968  through  fiscal  1972. 
base  period  is  necessarily  arbitrary 
in  some  cases  it  not  only  fails  to  re 
community  needs,  but  also  recent 
levels  of  funding.  For  example.  flLijal 


1973  rightly  was  not  included  in  the  base 
period  because  the  moratorium  resulted 
in  such  widespread  and  varied  program 
cuts  during  that  time.  However,  those 
few  communities  which  received  sub- 
stantial funding  during  fiscal  1973  will 
not  find  that  funding  reflected  in  their 
entitlement,  even  though  they  were  pro- 
vided the  funding  more  recently  than 
the  funding  on  which  the  entitlement  is 
based.  In  my  own  State,  the  city  of 
Cleveland,  which  has  imdisputedly  an 
urgent  need  for  community  development 
funds,  would  find  itself  in  this  situation. 
Cities  with  extremely  high  fimding  lev- 
els in  fiscal  1967  relative  to  fiscal  196a- 
72  would  find  themselves  in  similar 
situations. 

My  amendment  would  not  change  tlie 
base  period  or  otherwise  guarantee  these 
communities  relief.  However,  by  direct- 
ing HUD  to  consider  such  distortions  in 
the  composition  of  the  entitlement 
amoimt,  it  should  promote  more  rational 
determinations  of  the  need  to  make  ex- 
ceptions and  grant  communities  addi- 
tional program  funds. 

The  last  change  would  direct  HUD 
to  keep  various  specific  types  of  statis- 
tics for  each  housing  program.  Secre- 
tary Lynn  pointed  out  in  testimony  that 
the  Department  did  not  have  the  data 
he  felt  was  necessary  in  some  cases  for 
an  adequate  evaluation  of  the  programs. 
This  became  painfully  evident  during 
the  markups,  particularly  when  the  com- 
mittee was  grappling  with  the  issue  of 
public  housing  rent  requirements. 

I  hope  that  these  alterations  will  fur- 
ther the  effort  the  committee  has  made 
to  make  our  housing  and  community 
development  laws  more  rational,  more 
equitable,  easier  to  understand  and 
easier  to  evaluate. 
I  resei-ve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

First,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Oliio.  A  few  minutes 
ago  we  agreed  on  the  $10  million  for 
the  home  rehabilitation  program. 
Mr.  TAPT.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  My  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  fact  that  there  is  an- 
other part.  I  think  perhaps  two  other 
parts,  that  were  not  mentioned  in  the 
discussion  at  all,  that  I  must  say  I  was 
completely  unaware  of. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  my  staff 
had  told  me  that  this  matter  has  been 
raised.  I  did  talk  for  3  or  4  minutes,  I 
thought,  on  the  second  portion,  and  I 
did  not  know  that  there  was  any  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  it. 

I  would  be  delighted  to  take  whatever 
action  the  chairman  would  like  to  take 
to  rescind  on  the  second  portion  of  the 
amendment  that  we  just  passed,  if  the 
chairman  wishes  to  do  that. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Frankly,  I  am  some- 
what uneasy  about  permitting  grants  and 
loans  with  respect  to  the  old  title  I  home 
improvement  program.  That  is  what  that 
proposal  amounts  to,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  TAPT.  Yes;  that  is  right. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Title  I  was  a  good 
program  when  it  was  first  started,  but 
it  got  to  the  point  where  we  had  to  ride 
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herd  on  it  in  order  to  keep  it  In  line,  and 
I  would  regret  to  see  that  program 
changed  so  drastically,  particularly  when 
we  do  have  an  alternative  for  rehabilita- 
tion. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Of  course,  the  coinsurance 
provision  which  was  added  years  ago 
made  the  program  work,  I  think,  a  lot 
better. 

But  by  way  of  suggestion,  if  the  Sen- 
ator is  agreeable,  I  would  be  very  happy, 
as  I  say,  to  disix>se  of  the  cm-rent  amend- 
ment before  us,  and  then  move  to  recon- 
sider the  other.  We  did  not  lay  a  motion 
to  reconsider  that  on  the  table,  so  we 
could  reconsider  the  other  amendment  if 
the  Senator  wishes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  What  procediu-e  does 
tlie  Senator  suggest? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  was  suggesting  that  we 
dispose  of  the  current  amendment  that 
is  before  us,  and  then  move  to  reconsider 
the  amendment  just  passed,  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  like  to  have  that  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  time 
yielded  back  on  the  pending  amendment? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Just  a  moment. 
I  would  suggest,  with  reference  to  the 
pending  amendment,  If  It  Is  agreeable 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas,  that  we  take 
it  to  conference.  It  Is  rather  complex,  and 
I  think  we  need  to  do  some  work  on  it. 
If  the  Senator  from  Texas  will  agree.  I 
would  say  let  us  take  it  to  conference. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  agreeable  to  that. 
Mr.  TAFT.  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
Chairman's  attitude.  The  community  de- 
veloper portion  of  the  amendment  does 
deal  with  a  very  serious  problem  in  one 
particular  case,  and  there  may  be  others 
around  the  country  with  which  I  am  not 
familiar  that  present  the  same  problem. 
I  think  the  key  to  the  community  de- 
velopment amendment  is  to  keep  a  de- 
gree of  flexibility  in  there,  so  that  if  they 
encounter  a  problem  because  of  the  base 
period,  they  will  be  able  to  move  from 
that. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Now,  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  myself  5  minutes  on  the  bill.  If 
I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  we  agreed  a  few  minutes  a6o 
to  an  amendment  pertaining  to  reha- 
bilitation, and  In  that  amendment  we 
agreed  to  increase  the  siun  of  $5  million 
to  $10  million. 

I  must  say  that  at  the  time  I  was  un- 
der the  Impression  that  that  was  really 
the  substance  of  the  whole  amendment. 
I  had  not  read  It  carefully.  Therefore, 
Mr.  President,  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  that  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
distinguished  chairman  like  me  to  ex- 
plain it  again,  with  the  same  statement  I 
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made  with  regard  to  the  controversial 
portion? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thought  the  Sena- 
tor said  he  would  be  willing  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  rest  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  be  perfectly  will- 
ing to  do  so.  As  I  understand  it,  the  first 
portion  of  the  amendment,  with  the  $10 
million  figure,  is  agreeable  to  the  chair- 
man? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  think  the  best  way  to  pro- 
ceed is  for  me  to  modify  my  amendment 
by  withdrawing  the  second  portion. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  modify  my  amendment, 
to  delete  the  second  portion  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the  modi- 
fication is  so  made. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  leaves  only  the 
question  of  rehabilitation. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to  as  follows : 

On  page  45,  line  25,  Insert  the  following: 
stnke  ■•$5,000,000  "  and  Insert  In  ieu  thereof 
"«10,000,000." 

Mr.  wnUAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  commend  Chairman  Sparkman  for 
the  direction  and  leadership  he  has  given 
on  this  veiT  compreliensive  housing  bill. 
6.  3066.  the  Housing  and  Commvmity  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974,  is  the  product  of 
many  ninths  of  labor  by  the  entire  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs.  In  light  of  the  history  of  housing 
legislation  in  this  country,  it  is  most 
fitting  that  significant  contributions  to 
this  package  have  been  made  by  mem- 
bers of  both  pRrties. 

The  need  to  provide  adequate  shelter 
has  been  one  of  our  principal  national 
priorities  for  most  of  the  20th  century. 
Six  Presidents  and  19  Congresses  have 
forged  our  Nation's  response  to  the  prob- 
lems of  housing  and  community  develop- 
moit. 

In  1937,  President  Franklin  Roosevelt 
saw  one-third  of  the  Nation  ill  fed,  ill 
clothed,  and  ill  housed.  He  and  the  75th 
Congress  recognized  that  poor  families 
could  not,  with  their  own  resources,  af- 
ford homes  on  the  private  market,  and 
the  result  was  the  historic  legislation 
which  launched  the  public  housing  pro- 
gram. 

Twelve  years  later,  another  bipai  tisan 
effort  provided  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
Senator  Robert  Taft  reversed  his  op- 
position to  Federal  assistance  for  hous- 
ing, and  he  explained : 

That  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  In- 
sure some  equality  of  opportunity  for  all 
ehildren  bom  in  the  United  States.  As  I  see 
It,  this  Is  no  departure  In  the  principles  of 
American  isca. 

Senator  Taft,  the  embodiment  of  con- 
servative Republicanism,  joined  with 
Democrats  Wagner,  Ellender,  and  Spark- 
man  to  enact  the  legislation  that  pledged 
"a  decent  home  and  suitable  living  en- 
vironment for  every  Aaaeiican  family." 


In  1968,  President  Johnson  proposed  a 
most  ambitious  housing  package,  and, 
again,  a  bipartisan  effort  in  Congress  re- 
sulted in  ensictment. 

We  established  a  goal  of  the  construc- 
tion of  26  million  new  homes  and  apart- 
ments over  the  next  10  years.  Of  that 
total,  6  million  were  intended  to  replace 
the  shamefully  substandard  units  where 
more  than  20  million  Americans  still 
lived. 

The  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974  is  a  wortliy  step  in  this 
progression.  The  bill  authorizes  $9,048 
billion  for  a  broad  range  of  housing  and 
community  development  activities  over 
the  next  2  years. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  included 
in  this  omnibus  bill  is  a  measure  which  I 
introduced  to  expand  the  very  successful 
section  202  program  under  which  the 
Federal  Government  makes  low-interest 
loans  to  sponsors  of  construction  of  hous- 
ing for  tlie  elderly.  This  provision  would 
also  create  a  new  funding  mechanism 
under  which  the  funds  for  these  loans 
would  be  channeled  through  a  special  re- 
volving fund,  rather  than  through  the 
annual  Federal  budget. 

A  severe  shortage  of  housing  specially 
designed  for  the  elderly  exists  today,  and 
I  am  encouraged  that  the  bill  we  have 
before  us  makes  a  significant  effort  to 
meet  that  need. 

The  1971  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  called  for  an  annual  minimum  of 
120,000  units  of  new  construction  for 
low-income  elderly.  The  bill  we  are  now 
considering  calls  for  117,550  units  for  the 
elderly  and  comes  very  close  to  meeting 
that  important  recommendation. 

The  need  for  new  construction  is  the 
No.  1  issue  in  the  field  of  housing 
the  aged,  and  this  bill  provides  four 
major  programs  that  would  make  new 
construction  possible.  The  following  is  an 
outline  of  these  programs  and  their  bene- 
fits for  the  elderly  for  fiscal  year  1975, 
but  I  shotild  emphasize  that  these  figures 
are  only  estimate's  based  on  the  best 
available  information. 

First.  Traditional  public  housing. — 
The  bill  calls  for  authorizations  that 
would  provide  approximately  92,000 
units  of  new  construction  through  tradi- 
tional public  housing.  In  recent  years, 
about  40  percent  of  all  new  public  hous- 
ing units  have  been  occupied  by  the 
elderly.  At  that  percentage,  36,800  units 
of  new  public  housing  would  be  avail- 
able. 

Second.  Section  502  multifamily  hous- 
ing.— This  new  section  revises  the  old 
section  236  housing  and  authorizes  funds 
for  approximately  150,000  new  units.  The 
bill  specifically  earmarks  not  less  than 
15  percent  nor  more  tJian  25  percent  of 
section  502  funding  fw  the  elderly.  At 
25  percent,  37,500  units  would  be  avail- 
able. 

Third.  The  revised  section  23  leased 
bousing  program. — The  bill  authorires 
fimding  for  200,000  units  of  section  23, 
bowerer  not  all  these  units  will  be  new 
construction.  It  is  not  yet  certain  what 
percentage  will  be  for  new  construction, 
but  an  stimate  of  two-thirds — or  133,000 
units — is  possible.  Secretary  Lynn  has 
indicated  that  he  will  reserve  25  percent 
of  section  23  fimds  for  the  elderly  which, 


by  this  estimate,  would  provide  33,250 
units. 

Fourth.  Section  202  as  revised. — In 
addition  to  renewing  and  revising  the 
successful  section  202  program,  the  bill 
provides  $100  million  in  authorization 
which  would  produce  approximately 
5,000  units.  The  old  202  revolving  fund 
currently  has  another  $100  million  in  its 
coffers  which  would  produce  another 
5,000  units  for  a  total  of  10.000. 

Here  is  a  breakdown  of  the  four  pro- 
grams in  outline  form: 

UNITS    OF    NCW    CONSTRUCTION    FOR   THE    ELDERLY    AS 

CONTAINED    IN    THE    HOUSING    AND    URBAN    DEVtLOP- 
MENT  ACT  OF  1974  (FISCAL  YEAR  1975) 


Progtam 


Total  units    Units  loi  llie 
auttiorized  eMerly 


1.  Tiaditlonal  public  housing 92.  OCO  136  800 

2.  Sec.  502  multilamily >150.000  237'500 

3.  Revised  sec.  23  leased  housing  ..       133.000  « 33  250 

4.  Sec.  202  (as  revised).. 5.000  5.000 

Plus  revolving  fund. 5,000 

ToUl 380,000  117,558 


1  40  percent  ot  total  units  authoriied. 
'  Includes  carryover, 
'  25  percent  ol  total  units  authorized. 
'  24  percent  of  total  units  authorized. 

The  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs Committee  has  also  approved  my 
proposal  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
security  from  crime  and  vandalism  in 
HUD-assisted  housing.  While  this  pro- 
vision does  not  limit  its  application  to 
elderly  persons,  it  would  be  a  tremendous 
assist  in  providing  improved  security  to 
tJie  many  elderly  persons  who  are  the 
frequent  and  easy  victims  of  criminal 
attack. 

This  provision  would  establish  an  Of- 
fice of  Security  at  HUD.  and  would  au- 
thorize $10  milUon  for  fiscal  year  1975 
to  subsidize  security  programs,  includ- 
ing the  payment  of  salaries  to  tenant 
patrols  and  other  security  personnel.  As 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing for  the  Elderly  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging.  I  have  explored  this  is- 
sue in  depth  over  the  last  3  years.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  committee  has  ' 
approved  by  proposal. 

As  I  have  indicated  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974 
covers  a  wide  variety  of  housing  and 
community  development  programs,  and 
the  following  is  a  summary  of  some  of  its 
major  provisions : 

MORTGAGE    CREDrr    A9SJSTANC1; 

First.  A  provision  for  flexible  FHA 
mortgage  ceilings  based  upon  area  pro- 
totype costs.  The  ceiling  for  assisted 
housing  mortgages  would  be  120  percent 
of  the  prototype  costs  and  for  unassieted 
mortgages  it  would  be  200  percent  of  pro- 
totype cost. 

Second.  A  provision  for  an  experi- 
mental dual  interest  rate  system  allowing 
HUD  to  insure  mortgages  at  a  higher  rate 
of  interest  provided  that  no  charges  such 
as  discount  points  are  made  in  connec- 
tion with  the  transaction. 

Third.  A  ppovisioneetablJshing  a  lower 
(Sown  payment  schedule  for  FHA  insured 
housing. 

Fourth.  New  hometrwnership  assist- 
ance and  rental  assistance  prt^rams  to 
replace  the  existing  section  235  and  236 
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programs  to  provide  housing  for  lower 
ited  to  families  with  income  less  th  n  80 
income  families.  Eligibility  would  b<  lim 
percent  of  niedian  to  insure  more  c  iver 
age  for  lower  income  families,  and  (  Jun- 
seling  would  be  mandatory  for  fai  lilies 
participating  in  the  homeownership  pro 
gram.  Consumer  protection  would 
creased  by  a  warranty  requiremen, 
by  provision  for  reimbursement  fo 
fective  workmanship. 

Fifth.  A  new  demonstration  pro 
authorizing  the  Secretary  to  i 
mortgage  loans  at  less  than  thei 
value. 

PUBLIC   HOUSING   ASSISTANCE  PROCRA 

Important  changes  in  existing  law!  jre: 
First.  The  income  requirement  for   on- 

tinued  occupancy,  would  be  deleted 
Second.  A  new  program  of  Fe(  eral 

contributions  to  finance  certain  defl<  en- 

cies  In  operating  costs  would  be  aut  jor- 

ized. 

Third.  A  substantially  revised  anc  ex- 
panded leasing  program  for  low-in&me 
housing  in  private  accommodafons 
would  be  authorized.  With  the  exceAion 
of  structures  of  fifty  or  fewer  uniti;  or 
units  to  be  leased  to  the  elderly,  asilst- 
ance  payments  could  not  be  paid  irlth 
respect  to  more  than  75  percent  otlthe 
units  in  a  newly  constructed  or  reha- 
bilitated structure  unless  the  require 
ment  is  waived  by  the  Secretary. 

COMMUNITT  DEVELOPMENT 

The  bill  vould  create  a  new  commu 
development      program      consolida 
iu"ban  renewal,  open  space,  and  ol 
community  development  programs  in 
single  program.  As  a  prerequisite  for 
sistance,  a  locality  would  outline  its  p—- 
to  meet  community  housing  needsJto 
prevent  and  eliminate  slums  and  bli#it, 
and  to  upgrade  commimity  services. : 
eral  contract  authority  at  a  level  of 
billion  for  the  first  year  and  $3.3  bil—,. 
for  the  second  year  is  included  in  the  tjill 
Funds  would  be  distributed  basically!  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  undef  a 
limitation  that  75  percent  of  the  ft 
are  for  SMSA's  and  25  percent  for  c 
munities  outside  SMSA's. 

MOBILE  HOME  CONSTBUCTION  AND  SAFETrf 
STANDARDS  || 

The  Secretary  of  HUD  would  be  ife- 
quired  to  establish  Federal  mobile  hofce 
construction  and  safety  standards  ^d 
he  would  be  authorized  to  conduct 
spections  necessary  to  enforce  the  F 
eral  standards.  Manufactures  of  mol 
homes  would  be  required  to  issue  w 
ranties  and  to  notify  purchasers  of  c 
struction  or  safety  defects. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

First.  The  bill  rewrites  section  701  «. 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954— comprehensive 
planning  assistance  program — and  ||n 
general  only  areawide  agencies  would  ibe 
eligible  for  grants.  - 

Second.  The  bill  authorizes  the  est. 
lishment  of  a  special  financing  assoo 
tion  to  provide  financing  for  consum 
oriented  housing  cooperatives. 

Third.  The  Secretaries  of  HDD  a^ 
Treasury  would  be  authorized  to  stuj 
the  feasibility  of  various  methods  of  _ 
nancing  multlfamily  housing.  Including 
the  proper  use  of  the  newly  establish  d 
Federal  Financing  Bank. 
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Fourth.  Authority  would  be  given  HXJD 
to  expand  the  experimental  housing  al- 
lowance program. 

Fifth.  The  bill  authorizes  a  program 
of  rural  housing  assistance  which  would 
broaden  the  subsidy  provisions  for  low- 
income  families  in  rental  housing  built 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  represents  an- 
other milestone  in  our  national  commit- 
ment to  better  housing  for  all  Americans. 
It  utilizes  our  three  decades  of  experience 
in  Federal  involvement  with  housing  by 
building  upon  the  programs  that  have 
gone  before.  It  preserves  the  best  of  what 
has  been  developed,  while  making  needed 
improvements  and  inaugurating  new  ini- 
tiatives. I  certainly  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  give  it  their  wholehearted 
support. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil- 
liam L.  ScoTT) .  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

strike  lines  16  through  22  on  page  155  and 
substitute  the  following : 

"(E)  Any  project  for  which  assistance  pay- 
ments are  contracted  to  be  made  under  this 
section  shall  be  eligible  for  Insurance  under 
title  801  of  the  Revised  National  Housing 
Act." 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  which  would  permit  the 
use  of  PHA  project  mortgage  insurance 
in  the  construction  or  substantial  reha- 
bilitation of  housing  for  low-income  fam- 
ilies under  the  revised  public  housing 
leasing  program  where  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  units  would  be  receiving 
rental  assistance  payments. 

The  purpose  of  the  leased  housing  pro- 
gram Is  to  provide  housing  for  those  who 
could  not  otherwise  afford  it. 

To  achieve  this  end,  the  program  Is 
designed  in  large  part  to  stimulate  the 
construction  of  new  housing. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  seen  too  often 
the  unwillingness  of  lenders  to  make  con- 
ventional loans  without  Federal  Insur- 
ance where  low-income  families  are 
involved. 

While  this  attitude  Is  unjustified  It 
seems  to  be  a  fact  of  life. 

HUD  mortgage  insurance  has  always 
been  permitted  in  the  past  for  the  devel- 
opment of  privately  owned  projects  which 
receive  assistance. 

This  should  be  continued. 

My  amendment  would  encourage  de- 
velopers and  lenders  to  increase  efforts 
toward  construction  of  housing  for  low- 
income  families. 

This  amendment  realines  the  bill  to 
conform  to  our  existing  policies  In  the 
section  23  program  as  well  as  other  HUD 
efforts,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it. 

I  strongly  feel  that  this  wlU  be  needed 
and  is  essential  if  the  purposes  of  the 
program,  the  encouragement  of  housing 
for  lower  income  families,  are  going  to 
be  realized. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  at  length  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  ranking  minority  member.  The  final 


version  of  the  amendment  reflects  some 
of  the  Judgments  made  In  those  discus- 
sions. We  did  not  conclude  our  discus- 
sions to  the  point  where  I  can  say  that 
this  has  been  without  any  reservation 
satisfactory  to  the  managers  of  the  bill 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  when 
HUD  proposed  the  section  8  program,  it 
provided  that  not  more  than  20  percent 
of  the  units  in  any  project  would  receive 
direct  cash  assistance  payments.  HUD 
thought  that  by  having  80  percent  or 
more  of  the  tenants  paying  the  market 
rent,  the  financial  feasibility  of  the  proj- 
ect would  be  enhanced  and  thereby 
greatly  reduce  the  probabUity  of  future 
foreclosures.  HUD  also  thought  that 
these  projects  should  be  funded  by  con- 
ventional means  and  no  FHA  insurance 
should  be  allowed. 

Because  of  builder  and  lender  objec- 
tions, the  committee  did  not  adopt  the 
HUD  proposal  as  presented.  The  commit- 
tee thought  that  assistance  payments 
could  be  made  for  up  to  75  percent  of  the 
units  in  a  project.  Additionally.  In  elderly 
projects,  or  where  there  are  50  imits  or 
less,  assistance  payments  could  be  made 
for  up  to  100  percent  of  the  units. 

The  committee  also  thought  that  the 
availability  of  PHA  insurance.  In  cer- 
tain cases,  would  foster  production. 
Therefore,  the  bill  provides  that  FHA 
insurance  could  be  available  where  up 
to  20  percent  of  the  units  in  a  project 
would  receive  section  8  assistance  pay- 
ments. This  means  that  at  least  80  per- 
cent of  the  units  would  be  rented  to 
market  rate  tenants.  This  would  assure 
economic  stability  and  protect  against 
future  foreclosures.  The  Secretary  has 
discretion  to  allow  FHA  insurance,  even 
if  75  percent  of  the  tenants  are  receiving 
section  8  assistance,  if  he  determines 
that  the  insurance  Is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide housing  for  lower  income  families 
This  discretion  would  be  used  when  no 
lender  would  finance  the  project  without 
backing  from  the  FHA. 

This  whole  area  of  whether  or  not  to 
provide  PHA  insurance  and  how  many 
umts  should  receive  section  8  cash  assist- 
ance payments— whether  or  not  there 
Is  FHA  insurance— should  not  be  dis- 
turbed. It  was  discussed  at  length  by  the 
committee  In  the  committee  makeup 
sessions  and.  therefore.  In  my  view 
should  be  left  as  is. 

There  are  important  reasons  for  re- 
taining paragraph  E. 

While  this  paragraph  states  that  there 
Is  to  be  no  PHA  Insurance  for  a  project, 
where  more  than  20  percent  of  the  imits 
receive  section  8  assistance,  it  does  give 
the  Secretary  the  authority  to  insure  any 
project  if  this  is  what  is  necessary  to  get 
housing  built  for  low-  and  moderate-In- 
come families. 

Additionally,  the  20-percent  limit  is 
written  into  law,  becaxise  it  is  the  intent 
of  Congress  to  avoid  concentration  of 
lower  Income  families  In  a  particular 
project  or  area.  To  allow  PHA  Insurance 
for  greater  concentrations  would  be  to 
authorize  the  Federal  Government  to  en- 
courage such  concentrations. 

The  idea  of  avoiding  a  concentration 
of  lower  Income  families  in  a  particular 
project  would  result,  in  effect,  in  having 
more   balanced  communities  from   the 
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standpoint  of  their  socioeconomic  repre- 
sentation. 

So  I  would  regretfully  urge  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  distinguished 
friend  from  New  Jersey,  who  has  been 
very  supportive  of  housing  legislation,  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  say  that  the  bill  now  provides 
FHA  support  for  this  kind  of  housing. 
There  is  a  percentage  cutoff  and  my 
amendment  would  remove  that.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  great  principle.  It  is  a 
matter  of  degree.  The  way  it  is  done  in 
the  bill,  without  this  amendment,  rims 
against  the  objective  of  support  for  some 
lower  Income  famiUes  in  leased  housing. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
unsympathetic  to  the  objectives  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey.  I  do  have  a 
concern  with  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment, because  if  we  have  identified  a 
problem  in  Federal  housing  in  the  past 
several  years,  it  is  that  there  has  been 
more  than  a  tendency  for  that  housing 
to  concentrate  low-income  families  in 
one  project  in  one  area  where  they  sim- 
ply do  not  have  the  management,  or  the 
support,  or  the  community  facilities  to 
offer  them  an  alternative  to  poverty  and 
to  disadvantaged  circumstances. 

The  purpose  of  the  committee's  lan- 
guage, as  presented  to  the  Senate,  is  to 
place  a  20-percent  ceiling  on  participa- 
tion in  the  FHA-supported  housing,  un- 
less the  Secretary  maJces  a  finding  that 
it  cannot  be  built  without  increasing  that 
percentage.  We  do  give  the  Secretary  the 
option  of  increasing  the  percentage  to 
75  percent. 

I  think  it  should  be  ver>-  much  the  pur- 
pose of  this  body  to  encourage,  in  what- 
ever fashion  we  can.  a  breaking  up  of 
these  poverty  cores  and  a  dispersal  of 
people  who  are  in  disadvantaged  circum- 
stance throughout  the  community,  so 
that  they  can  have  the  facilities,  com- 
munity and  personal,  that  are  available 
to  those  of  more  fortunate  circumstance. 
It  seems  to  me  that  while  the  Senator's 
desire  is  to  provide  more  housing  for 
low-income  people,  the  effect  of  his 
amendment  may  be  to  place  that  hous- 
ing in  such  a  concentrated,  dense  fash- 
ion that  it  will  be  available  only  to  those 
people  of  very  modest  or  inadequate 
means.  This  action  would  prove  to  be  as 
counterproductive  as  some  of  the  other 
measures  which  simply  have  not  made 
a  mark  in  providing  shelter  for  the  peo- 
ple who  desperately  need  it. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  committee 
version,  with  all  its  flexibility,  be  kept,  in 
order  to  encourage  more  people  of  mod- 
erate means  to  live  in  those  communities 
where  people  of  inadequate  means  are, 
because  we  simply  have  to  provide  these 
people  with  an  alternative  to  captured 
poverty,  with  all  the  impediments  that 
brings  to  the  family  in  terms  of  getting 
out  of  the  poverty  circumstance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time? 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  is  ready  to  yield  back  his 
time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yielded  back  my 
time  earlier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  has  yielded  back 
his  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  30  seconds  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  In  response  to  the 
Senator  from  Teianessee,  I  appreciate 
the  diffusion  idea  that  is  expressed;  but 
the  practical  fact  is  that  I  am  led  to  be- 
lieve that  this  program  will  not  work  un- 
less the  FHA  support  is  there.  I  have 
been  told  that  the  Tennessee  Housing 
Authority  requires  FHA  support;  and  if 
that  is  true,  that  supports  what  I  am 
saying.  Practically,  if  we  are  going  to  get 
the  housing,  we  need  the  FHA  support. 

Mr.  SPARICMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
b«ick  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

All  those  in  favor  will  signify  by  say- 
ing "aye."  All  those  opposed  will  sigiiify 
by  saying  "no." 

The  Chair  is  in  doubt. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  a 
division. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  ask  for  a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

URBAX     HOUSING     NEEDS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  despite 
claims  that  the  urban  crisis  has  passed, 
America's  cities  continue  to  struggle  for 
survival.  The  need  for  decent  housing 
lies  at  the  heart  of  the  crisis.  An  analysis 
of  housing  needs  by  the  Joint  Center  for 
Urtjan  Studies  of  MIT  and  Harvard  Uni- 
versity indicates  that  13.1  million  house- 
holds are  deprived  of  decent  or  affordable 
housing.  Of  that  total,  5.5  milUon  face  a 
serious  financial  burden  by  paying  more 
than  25  percent  of  their  income  for  shel- 
ter. In  the  Northeast,  the  inadequate  sup- 
ply of  housing  has  driven  costs  to  such  a 
level  that  many  families  must  pay  40  to 
50  percent  of  their  income  for  housing. 
The  poor  and  elderly  find  it  impossible 
to  find  suitable  shelter  witJiin  such  a 
market. 

Second,  an  estimated  7.6  million  fam- 
ilies are  hving  in  substandard  housing 
and  overcrowded  conditions.  According 
to  a  Task  Force  on  Housing,  commis- 
sioned by  the  Governor  of  Connecticut, 
over  60,000  families,  of  all  income  levels, 
are  living  in  substandard  units  or  in  over- 
crowded conditions  in  Connecticut.  Given 
this  level  of  financial  and  physical  hous- 
ing need,  it  is  estimated  by  both  the  joint 
center  and  the  President  in  his  third  an- 
nual message,  that  over  23  million  hous- 
ing units  must  be  constructed  in  the  next 
decade. 

In  1949,  the  Congress  set  forth  a  na- 
tional housing  goal  of  a  decent  home  and 
a  suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American.  With  the  Nation's  housing 
supply  not  increasing  rapidly  enough  to 
meet  this  stated  objective,  in  1968,  the 
Congress  laid  down  a  10-year  goal  for 


the  construction  of  26  million  units — 6 
million  of  those  for  low  and  moderate 
incomes.  In  the  light  of  that  congres- 
sional commitment,  housing  production 
for  the  poor  is  not  making  it. 

To  meet  these  housing  goals  will  re- 
quire a  strong  and  active  commitment  by 
both  the  Federal  and  State  government, 
as  well  as  the  private  sector.  The  costs 
are  considerable,  the  sacrifice  will  be 
great.  America  must  rise  and  meet  this 
challenge  with  a  vigorous  and  innova- 
tive attack.  The  States  can  and  must 
play  a  major  role  in  providing  a  suit- 
able living  environment  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

In  January  1973,  the  administration 
froze  all  subsidized  housing  programs, 
labeling  them  wasteful  and  ineflQcient. 
Since  that  time  housing  problems  have 
increased,  the  backlog  of  need  continues 
to  grow,  and  the  capability  for  produc- 
ing housing  diminishes.  Housing  starts 
in  the  later  part  of  1973  began  to  taper 
off.  We  are  jast  beginning  to  feel  the  ef- 
fects of  the  slowdown.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Nation  can  afford  to  wait  until 
1975,  when  the  administration's  promise 
of  better  programs  is  to  commence. 

I  agree  that  certain  deficiencies  in  the 
present  programs  are  evident  and  de- 
mand reform.  However,  the  programs 
did  produce  housing.  Since  1£69,  of  the 
11.9  million  units  constructed,  1.7  mil- 
lion v.-ere  specifically  subsidized  housing 
for  low  and  moderate  incomes.  To  elimi- 
nate these  programs  by  executive  fiat 
witliout  i-eplacing  them  with  any  con- 
structive alternatives  will  prove  to  be  a 
personal  and  social  disaster. 

After  a  6-month  study  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, the  administration  presented  to 
the  Congress,  as  a  replacement  to  the 
FHiesent  programs,  a  promise  for  a  hous- 
ing allowance  program,  to  be  imple- 
mented at  the  earliest  in  early  1975.  The 
Secretary  stated  that  housing  for  low- 
income  families  is  not  really  a  housing 
problem,  rather  an  income  problem. 
Wait  long  enough  and  the  normal  rise 
in  living  standards  will  take  care  of  the 
problems.  By  supplementing  their  in- 
come, he  assumes  the  housing  market 
will  respond  with  increased  productiMi. 
In  most  metropolitan  areas  of  the 
coimtry,  the  housing  supplj-  is  extreme- 
ly hmited.  Therefore,  increasing  the  pm- 
cliasing  power  of  the  tenants  or  buyers 
will  simply  drive  up  rents  and  market 
prices.  In  Connecticut,  with  its  extreme- 
ly high  land  costs  and  low  vacancy  rates, 
there  is  a  definite  need  for  new  con- 
struction and  the  continuation  of  pro- 
duction incentives. 

Both  housing  allowance  and  section 
23  leasing  programs  as  revised  by  the 
committee  can  provide  valuable  tools  to 
be  used  to  meet  the  financial  needs  of 
low-income  families.  However,  they  will 
not  stimulate  the  level  of  production 
required  to  meet  a\tx  physical  housing 
needs.  Both  approaches  have  their  place 
in  a  national  housing  program  by  com- 
bating the  problem  of  inadequate  income 
and  poverty.  Perhaps  a  more  consistent 
approach  to  this  problem  rests  in  a  re- 
form of  the  entire  welfare  system,  with 
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an  income  maintenance  approach 
to  insure  that  every  American  fl 
has  the  financial  resources  to  attaij 
basic  necessities  of  life — food,  clot, 
and  shelter.  Though  the  President! 
gested  such  an  approach  in  the 
of  the  Union  message,  it  is  nowhere] 
reality  in  either  the  executive  or  ^ 
lative  branches.  It  is  Important  to: 
:hat  in  response  to  HUDs  extensivl 
perimental  housing  allowance  progi, 
the  committee's  bill  authorizes  the  Sj 
tai-y  to  make  contracts  for  housing 
sistance  payments  of  up  to  $43  m| 
per  year  for  a  10-year  period. 

Thus,   while  I   am  sympathetic 
certain  aspects  of  the  administrat 
approach  and  while  I  recognize  cef 
weaknesses   in    the    present    proL- 
l  am  not  convinced  we  will  be  abj 
meet  our  housing  needs  without 
form  of  production  incentives.  The 
ing  and  Community  Development  __ 
1974  represents  a  concerted  effort  bj 
committee  to  formulate  effective  hoi 
policy  and  develop  a   constructive!  ap- 
proach to  meeting  the  housing  prd|lem 
in  the  United  States.  Though  the 
mittee  reauthorized  the  existing  sut 
programs,  new  and  significant  shifl 
housing  policy  are  incorporated  ii. 
omnibus  housing  bill.  One  new  endt 
adopted  by  the  committee  was  a  proj 
which  I  introduced  designed  to  strei 
en  the  activities  of  the  State  hoi 
finance  agencies.  This  proposal,  wj 
is  title  VI  of  the  bill,  would  auth< 
Federal  guarantees  and  interest  si, 
dies  on  taxable  bonds  issued  by  appr^ 
State  housing  finance  agencies.  I  . 
mend  the  distinguished  chairman  ol 
committee  for  initially  offering  thi^ 
nancing  approach  in  the  original  h1 
ingbUl.  S.  2182. 

At  the  present  time.  State  agei 
raise  their  money  by  floating  these 
exempt  bonds  and  use  the  proct 
these    bond    Issues    to   make   mort 
loans  at  below  market  interest 
With  the  adoption  of  my  amendtn| 
State  housing  finance  agencies  will 
additional  financial  muscle  to  stimi 
housing  production. 

My  principle  concern  was  to  car 
middle    ground     between    construe^ 
oriented    programs    and     the    inc( 
maintenance  approach.  Title  VI  w< 
provide  some  form  of  production  _, 
sidy,  though  a  shallow  one,  while  all| 
ing  the  States  flexibility  to  coordii 
this  form  of  assistance  with  other 
proaches,  such  as  a  housing  allowi 
program. 

The    program    would    stimulate    , 
housing  industry  with  the  potential  L.. 
fusion  of  $2  billion  in  "front-end"  c|n- 
struction  money.  This  would  mean 
development   of   approximately    lOOj 
housing  units.  With  the  unemployr. 
figures  constantly  rising,  the  provi^ 
will  mean  the  creation  of  roughly  lOOi 
jobs  to  the  beleagured  home  building] 
dustry. 

I  might  note  that,  unlike  the  pres, 
Federal  Housing  program  characterij 
by  complicated  and  burdensome  reqi 
ments   and   lengthy   processing   pr^ 
dures,  the  program  now  contained  in  L- 
Senate  bill  would  be  direct  and  straight 
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available  to  "approved"  State  housing 
finance  agencies.  HUD  would  make  an 
Initial  finding — or  approval — that  the 
operations  of  State  housing  finance 
agency  are  consistent  with  stated  na- 
tional objectives:  that  It  operates  in  a 
State  where  there  is  a  need  for  housing; 
that  it  has  a  housing  program  emphasiz- 
ing the  needs  of  low  and  moderate  In- 
come and  of  displaced  families;  that  it 
has  established  priorities  for  housing  as- 
sistance consistent  with  State  and  local 
plans  and  programs  for  community  re- 
newal; and  that  it  has  adequate  ad- 
ministrative capabilities  to  use  the  fed- 
erally guaranteed  funds  effectively. 

Provided  that  a  State  housing  finance 
agency  continues  to  meet  these  national 
objectives,  it  would  be  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral assistance.  The  decisions  about 
specific  loans  and  individual  projects, 
the  processing  of  applications,  and  all 
the  other  questions  and  approvals  would 
be  made  at  the  State  level.  HUD's  only 
role  would  be  to  assure  that  funds  raised 
on  the  basis  of  Federal  guarantees  and 
bond  interest  subsidies  were  used  con- 
sistent with  these  national  objectives. 

In  conducting  the  annual  audit  and 
review  procedures  as  outlined  in  sec- 
tion 601  (d) ,  the  Secretary  is  free  to  per- 
form his  own  financial  audit  of  these 
agencies.  However,  for  example,  as  in 
my  own  State  of  Connecticut,  the  State 
agency  presently  commissions  an  inde- 
pendent firm  to  conduct  thorough  inde- 
pendent audit  with  the  findings  pre- 
sented to  the  Governor  and  legislature. 
If  deemed  appropriate,  the  Secretary 
could  review  the  financial  analysis  al- 
ready available  from  other  independent 
sources  in  his  determination  of  whether 
a  State  agency  still  complies  with  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (d).  Obvi- 
ously, if  the  Secretary  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  existing  audit,  he  is  empowered 
by  this  provision  to  conduct  his  own 
analysis  of  the  financial  condition  of 
the  agency. 

I  think  that  this  approach,  this  em- 
phasis on  the  State  role  and  State  deci- 
sion and  State  administration  of  hous- 
ing programs,  will  lead  to  the  produc- 
tion of  more  housing,  faster.  Moreover,  I 
believe  that  this  approach  is  consistent 
with  more  responsive  government,  closer 
to  the  people. 

This  approach  envisions  a  new  part- 
nership between  the  Federal  and  State 
governments — a  partnership  which 
gives  the  States  the  power  to  select  the 
ways  within  broad  categories  that  Fed- 
eral resources  will  be  effectively  allocated 
in  order  to  best  meet  the  housing  needs 
unique  to  their  particular  area.  By  en- 
trusting this  greater  assistance  and  less 
interference — and  by  eliminating  unnec- 
cessary  redtape,  more  housing  will  be 
built  with  our  limited  funds. 

While  the  adoption  of  this  program  of 
providing,  for  the  first  time  the  direct 
Federal  assistance  to  State  housing  fi- 
nance agencies  represents  a  significant 
first  step  toward  developing  an  effective 
Federal-State  partnership  in  the  hous- 
ing field,  there  is  much  more  to  be  done. 
I  intend  to  continue  to  develop  additional 
forms  of  Federal  assistance  to  State 
housing  agencies. 
Th«  present  stalemate  in  housing  has 


brought  us  to  a  point  where  a  funda- 
mental decision  must  be  made  concern- 
ing Government's  future  role  and  com- 
mitment to  meeting  the  housing  prob- 
lem. The  continuing  need  for  housing 
production  requires  a  continuing  role  for 
Government.  Certainly,  there  is  a  need 
for  reform  in  that  role  and  for  improve- 
ment in  our  housing  programs.  But,  we 
cannot  leave  to  the  private  sector  alone 
the  achievement  of  the  national  commit- 
ment that  we  made  25  years  ago,  to 
provide  every  American  with  a  decent 
home  and  suitable  living  envirormient. 
Public  leadership  must  work  for  a  bal- 
anced national  housing  strategy,  com- 
bining adequate  income  with  appropri- 
ate production  incentives. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  am  wondering  whether  there  are 
any  other  amendments.  I  assume  that 
there  are  not.  I  have  one  final  amend- 
ment that  I  have  already  discussed  with 
the  person  most  interested,  and  I  think 
it  will  not  take  much  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  Piesident, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final 
passage. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  be  charged 
equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 
On  page  96,  line  11.  Insert  the  following: 
Insert  between  the  words  "thereon  of" 
the  words  "by  private  and  nonprofit  devel- 
opers unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  developers  are  not  available". 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  up  a  concern  I  have  with 
title  VI  of  the  Revised  National  Hous- 
ing Act  in  chapter  1  of  the  bill.  This  title 
would  institute  a  new  program  to  pro- 
vide State  housing  finance  agencies 
with  an  alternative  means  of  acquiring 
funds  through  the  issuance  of  taxable 
bonds  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. To  encourage  these  agencies 
to  use  this  route,  grants  to  cover  up  to 
one-third  of  the  interest  cost  also  would 
be  authorized.  The  function  of  making 
funds  available  through  State  housing 
finance  agencies  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  housing  has  great  potential 
benefit  in  helping  this  Nation  meet  its 
housing  needs  and  is  in  line  with  the 
move  to  place  greater  reliance  on  the 
States. 

My  concern  is  not  with  the  financing 
activities  of  the  State  housing  finance 
agencies.  However,  I  am  concerned  with 
something  that  is  not  clearly  addressed 
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in  this  bill  and  deals  with  those  State 
agencies  that  have  or  may  expand  their 
powers  to  include  the  actual  develop- 
ment of  housing.  The  reason  often  given 
for  this  expansion  has  been  that  there 
are  no  nonprofit,  cooperative,  or  private 
developers  in  certain  market  areas  that 
can  provide  for  the  construction  or  re- 
habilitation of  housing.  Upon  closer 
analysis,  however,  one  sees  that  the  rea- 
son there  are  no  developers  is  simply 
because  there  are  no  funds  available  in 
that  market  for  the  housing  sought. 
This,  of  course,  is  exactly  the  role  that 
State  housing  finance  agencies  have 
been  designed  to  fill.  If  funds  are  made 
available,  the  private  market  will  be  able 
to  supply  the  residential  construction 
and  rehabilitation  to  meet  that  area's 
housing  needs. 

If,  in  a  specific  market  situation,  where 
the  existing  supply  of  housing  is  inade- 
quate, a  State  agency  decides  to  go  be- 
yond its  financing  role  and  utilize  its 
fimds  for  the  actual  development  of 
housing,  this  could  have  some  very  seri- 
ous effects  on  that  housing  market.  I  be- 
lieve there  are  several  principles  not 
spelled  out  in  the  legislation  which 
should  have  been  made  clear  when  our 
committee  discussed  the  concept  of  State 
housing  finance  agencies  and  adopted 
this  proposal. 

First,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  complex- 
ity involved  in  both  the  financing  and 
development  of  housing  and  in  the  pro- 
per handling  and  utilization  of  public 
funds.  This  complexity  requires  -a  great 
deal  of  management  talent.  To  create  a 
bureaucracy  at  the  State  level,  not  just 
involved  in  the  financing  of  housing  but 
also  in  its  actual  development,  may  in- 
hibit the  effectiveness  of  any  State 
agency.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  State 
agencies  could  match  the  expertise  and 
cost  eflBciency  of  private  developers. 

Second,  the  resultant  long-term  effect 
of  having  a  State  agency  with  its  com- 
petitive advsmtages,  compete  with  pri- 
vate developers,  may  cause  the  private 
sector  to  abandon  that  market,  thus 
making  the  State  agency  the  sole  devel- 
oper in  that  area  and  inhibiting  the  re- 
entry of  private  developers.  I  am  con- 
fident that,  in  the  formulation  of  this 
legislation,  it  was  never  intended  that 
State  housing  finance  agencies  should  be 
In  direct  competition  with  private  de- 
velopers, or  private  lenders  for  that  mat- 
ter. It  is  a  basic  goal  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  to 
encourage  rather  than  discourage  par- 
ticipation of  the  private  sector  in  the 
Implementation  of  our  housing  programs. 

Therefore,  I  offer  a  very  short  amend- 
ment that  will  in  no  way  decrease  the 
new  authority  in  this  bill  allowhig  State 
housing  finance  agencies  to  issue  taxable 
bonds  with  Federal  backing  and  contract 
to  make  grants  and  loans  for  the  pur- 
poses of  financing  the  development  of 
housing  for  low  and  moderate  and  some 
middle-income  families.  My  amendment 
simply  makes  it  clear  that,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  housing,  the  respon- 
sibility for  its  construction  should  lie  as 
much  as  possible  with  the  nonprofit,  co- 
operative, and  private  developers. 

I  believe  the  manager  of  the  bill  and 
the  ranking  minority  members  have 
found  the  amendment  acceptable. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
read  the  amendment,  and  I  am  willing  to 
accept  it,  if  the  Senator  from  Texas  is 
willing  to  do  so. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  prepared  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Termessee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
two  technical  amendments  which  I  send 
to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

On  page  69,  lines  12  and  15,  Insert  before 
the  period  on  each  the  following  "or  such 
lower  per  centum  as  may  be  established  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  ( 1)  (11)  ". 

On  page  71,  line  5,  add  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  ",  or  such  lower  per  centum 
not  less  than  25  per  centum  as  shall  reflect 
the  reduction  permitted  In  paragraph  (1) 
(11),". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  en 
bloc  to  the  technical  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  time  be  charged 
equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  164,  between  lines  16  and  17,  in- 
sert the  following: 

LEASED  HOUSING 

Sec.  209(a).  Nothing  in  this  chapter  or 
any  other  provision  of  law  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  apply  any  policy  or  procedure  estab- 
lished by  him  with  respect  to  the  rights  of 
an  owner  under  a  lease  entered  Into  under 
a  project  which  is  subject  to  a  contract  for 
annual  contributions  under  the  provisions 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  if 
such  lease  was  entered  Into  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  such  policy  or  procedure. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
explanation  by  Senator  Cranston  of  his 
amendment  which  inserted  section 
209(a)  into  the  bill  he  stated  that  he 
wished  to  dispel  "uncertainty  and  clarify 
that  if  owners  exercise  their  option  to 
renew  contracts  existing  between  them- 
selves and  local  housing  authorities, 
HUD  cannot  require  the  modification 
of  the  terms  of  those  contracts  to 
bring  them  into  conformity  with  the 
new  section  23  regulations  or  with  regu- 
lations issued  pursuant  to  this  bill."  The 
Senator  stated  that  he  had  received  in- 
formation from  the  OflSce  of  General 
Counsel  indicating  that  HUD  could  not 
waive  the  rights  between  owners  and 
local  housing  authorities  where  the 
terms  of  their  agreements  have  not  been 
breached  and  where  the  owner  has  ex- 
ercised his  option  to  renew. 

Tlie  General  Counsel  of  HUD  in- 
forms me  that  he  has  no  objection  to 
the  clarification  desired  by  the  Senator 
but  that  the  provisions  of  section  209(a) 
are  ambiguous  and  will  lead  to  confusion 
rather  than  clarification  since  they  refer 
to  annual  contributions  contracts  and 
projects  generally  and  do  not  refer  to 
the  appropriate  document  involved 
which  is  the  lease  between  the  owner 
and  the  housing  authority.  I  therefore 
propose  that  section  209 'a)  be  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  words  "with  re- 
spect to",  the  words,  "the  rights  of  an 
owner  under  a  lease  entered  into  under", 
and  by  deleting  the  words  "if  such  con- 
tract" and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
words  'if  such  lease". 

Therefore,  I  believe  on  the  basis  of 
my  discussions  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  that  he  is 
amenable  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  and  appreciate  what  the 
Senator  is  doing.  I  think  it  is  perfectly 
satisfactory.  I  want  to  clarify  two  points. 

Is  it  the  understanding  of  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  that 
HUD  could  entertain  the  reapplication 
of  leased  housing  contract  funds  to  a 
new  lease  under  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  old  lease  in  order  to 
preserve  program  continuity? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes;  as  long  as  it  w?.s  re- 
quested by  the  owner  and  not  mandatory 
on  HUDs  part. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's clarification  of  the  intent  of  my 
amendment  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
leases  under  the  section  23  program.  I 
also  appreciate  the  Senator's  assurance 
that  it  is  his  understanding  that  during 
the  term  of  the  annual  contributions 
contract,  local  housing  authorities  could 
negotiate  for  leases  that  continue  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  as  the  old 
leases,  although  there  is  nothing  in  this 
bill  to  mandate  that  HUD  approve  such 
reapplication  of  contract  funds.  I  am 
encouraged  by  the  understanding,  how- 
ever, that  HUD  is  willing  to  entertain 
such  requests. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  cannot  speak  for  HUD, 
but  that  is  my  understanding.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  back  th|  re 
mainder  of  my  time  on  the  amendnfent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  fThe 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amind- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas.    | 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to     I 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  ThJblll 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.         | 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President!  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ilias 
a  proposed  amendment  which  I  thinl  we 
can  dispose  of  with  a  dialog. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absenc  ;  of 
a  quorum  and  I  ask  imanimous  con  ent 
that  the  time  be  charged  equally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wit]  out 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  vill 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proved 
to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  ihsk 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  f  or§he 
guorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witl|)Ut 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.    Mr.    Presldeni 
yield  myself  10  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  s|n 
ator  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  he 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  drafted  a  p  o- 
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posed  amendment  that  I  think  is  ftot 
necessaiT  to  write  into  law,  but  I  think  we 
can  clarify  the  situation  with  a  dis  og 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  May  I  saj  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  that  this  e- 
lates  to  high  cost  areas  and  would  mi  Ice 


is 


st 
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a  diererential  provision  as  far  as  Alask 
concerned. 

May  I  say  to  him  that,  historica§y, 
we  have  provided  a  higher  figure 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Guam.  There 
in  addition,  some  other  high-cost  arc  is, 
so  if  we  just  use  the  term  "high-cf 
area,"  it  becomes  involved. 

We  discussed  this  matter  quite  _.. 
length  in  committee,  and  it  was  difflc  It 
to  arrive  at  a  formula  or  fixed  figure  to 
take  accowit  of  higher  costs,  but  I  \  ill 
say  to  the  Senator  that  the  law  now  pi  >- 
vides  for  differentials  in  those  areas,  a  id 
we  have  always  observed  them,  sir  le 
the  earliest  days  of  housing  legislatu  i. 

I  do  not  believe  any  legislation  is  n  w 
necessary.  I  believe  I  can  assure  the  S«  i- 
ator  from  Alaska  of  the  fact  that  th<  le 
high-cost  areas  will  continue  to  be  c  i- 
served  as  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  wi  h 
to  commend  the  chairman  and  the  f  11 
committee  for  their  awareness  of  th<  \e 
cost  differentials.  I  appreciate  the  thn  5t 
of  this  new  legislation,  which  allows  c<  it 
determinations  on  a  regional  basis,  o 
that  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  other  are  5 
are  given  the  special  consideration  th  y 
require.  That  covers  90  percent  of  tfe 
problem. 

The    bill    contains    certain    specif^ 
dealing  with  costs  which  were  fixed 
basic  amounts,  so  that  there  has  been 
recognition  that  more  money  is  require 
What  we  intended  to  do  in  our  propos  I 
was  to  allow  an  increment  to  these  sp 
cific  dollar  amounts — to  permit  the  Se 
retary  to  have  authority  to  increase  tl  s 
amount  by  some  sum   that  he  mig 
judge  necessary. 

However,  I  can  appreciate  the  coi 
mittee's  reluctance  at  this  point,  and 


would  certainly  be  satisfied  if.  In  the 
language  of  the  report,  we  could  ask 
HUD,  based  on  its  experience  in  these 
specific  areas,  to  report  back  its  findings. 
Then  the  committee  could  be  privy  to 
this  knowledge  and  could  continue  to 
exercise  the  good  judgment  it  has  in  the 
past.  It  would  be  very  beneficial  to 
Alaska  and  other  high-cost  areas. 

This  is  not  the  only  major  problem 
area.  There  are  areas,  like  trailers — 
which  is  a  common  method  of  housing 
people  in  Alaska — other  than  conven- 
tional methods.  If  we  could  get  some- 
thing in  the  report  in  that  respect,  too, 
I  would  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  wiU 
say,  for  my  part,  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  that  I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
fine  thing  to  ask  HUD  to  make  a  study 
of  the  high  cost  areas.  I  am  sure  we  can 
have  that  made.  I  know  that  the  Alaska- 
Hawall-Guam  areas  will  show  up.  There 
will  be  other  areas.  There  are  areas  on 
the  mainland.  As  the  Senator  has  sug- 
gested, we  have  adopted  a  prototype  sys- 
tem that  win  pretty  well  take  care  of  the 
situation  here,  but  there  are  these  rec- 
ognized high-cost  areas,  and  I  think  It 
would  be  well  to  have  HUD  make  a  study 
of  the  differentials  in  those  areas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
certainly  concur  with  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  because  this  Is  what  we  have 
done  traditionally  in  the  past.  I  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  State 
of  the  distinguished  Senator,  and  I  have 
seen  firsthand  the  cost  problem  that  is 
involved  there. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleagues  from  Texas  and  Alabama 
for  agreeing  to  put  this  language  in  the 
report.  We  will  watch  to  see  It  in  the  re- 
port, and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  taken  up 
at  the  proper  time. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  been  profoundly  skeptical  about  the 
merits  and  benefits  of  Federal  housing 
legislation.  In  far  too  many  well-docu- 
mented cases,  the  net  effect  of  Federal 
attempts  to  improve  housing,  especially 
for  the  poor  in  our  central  cities,  has 
been  to  make  a  bad  situation  worse.  You 
will  recall,  Mr.  President,  that  shortly 
before  he  resigned  as  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  Mr.  Rom- 
ney  stated  that  after  having  reviewed 
Federal  efforts  to  Improve  the  conditions 
of  our  cities  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $100 
billion,  he  could  find  little  if  anything 
that  had  actually  been  accomplished  de- 
spite the  huge  expenditures. 

It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  I  should 
have  approached  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974  with  a 
large  degree  of  caution.  To  my  pleasant 
surprise,  I  find  in  it  a  number  of  inno- 
vations that  I  believe  represent  a  sub- 
stantial redirection  of  our  traditional 
Federal  attitudes  in  the  housing  field: 
and  accordingly,  in  order  to  record  my 
support  for  these  new  approaches  and 
encourage  their  adoption  in  conference, 
I  will  be  voting  for  the  bill  even  though 
it  also  contains  sins  of  omission  and 
commission  that  are  in  themselves 
imacceptable. 

One  of  the  significant  pluses  in  this 
legislation    Is   its   adoption    of    greater 


flexibility  In  the  limitations  placed  on 
who  may  live  in  low-income  housing,  in 
the  past,  the  rigid  limitation  of  public 
housing  units  to  families  in  the  lowest 
income  brackets  has  had  the  effect  of 
isolating  praor  families  from  the  rest  of 
the  community  both  geographically  and 
sociologically.  Social  incentives  are  cre- 
ated when  upward  mobility  can  be  ob- 
served within  a  community,  as  some 
families  can  be  seen  moving  to  better 
standards  of  living  as  a  result  of  their 
own  efforts. 

This  isolation  has  also  deprived  poor 
commimities  of  the  natural  leadership 
that  could  help  them  cope  with  their  own 
problems.  S.  3066  overcomes  these  past 
difficulties  by  providing  that  as  a  family 
improves  its  income,  that  family  can  re- 
main in  the  public  housing  imit  thereby 
enabling  them  to  offer  encouragement 
and  leadership  to  their  neighbors. 

One  innovation  that  particularly 
pleases  me  is  the  provision  for  "urban 
homesteading."  Pilot  programs  in  Wil- 
mington and  other  cities  have  demon- 
strated that  in  appropriate  circum- 
stances, the  deterioration  of  neighbor- 
hoods can  be  halted  by  offering  aban- 
doned though  structurally  sound  housing 
units  at  a  nominal  cost  to  individuals  or 
families  who  are  prepared  to  live  on  the 
properties  for  a  minimum  period  of  time 
while  rehabilitating  them.  The  individu- 
als taking  title  to  these  abandoned  houses 
have  every  incentive  to  restore  and  mod- 
ernize them.  Given  the  large  and  grow- 
ing inventory  of  small  homes  now  owned 
by  HUD,  this  approach  to  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  the  rehabilitation  of  derelict 
communities  is  not  only  a  constructive 
one,  but  one  that  will  cost  the  taxpayer 
relatively  little. 

I  am  naturally  pleased  that  my  own 
amendment  to  the  urban  homesteading 
provisions  was  adopted.  This  amend- 
ment, which  was  cosponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Brooke,  broadened  the  legislation  to  in- 
clude two-,  three-,  and  four-unit  dwell- 
ings as  well  as  single-family  dwellings. 
Thus  about  60  percent  of  the  housing 
imits  in  New  York  State  will  be  eligible 
for  deeding  to  an  individual  or  family 
that  will  undertake  to  live  in  and  restore 
one  of  the  imits  while  rehabilitating  the 
balance  for  rental  purposes.  The  net  ef- 
fect of  this  should  be  not  only  to  save 
the  building  and  provide  a  decent  home 
for  the  owner-landlord,  but  to  encourage 
him  to  provide  low-cost  housing  for  any- 
where up  to  three  additional  families. 

On  the  minus  side,  is  the  very  large 
amomit  of  spending  that  is  mandated  by 
this  legislation  over  the  next  2-year  peri- 
od. High  levels  of  funding  for  progi'ams 
tliat  are  anything  but  proven  successes 
will  add  to  the  inflationary  pressures  al- 
ready savaging  the  poor  without  any  in- 
surance that  offsetting  benefits  will  be 
proposed  for  poor  in  terms  of  better 
housing. 

Another  serious  deficiency  is  the  fail- 
ure of  the  formula  devised  for  the  allo- 
cation of  community  development  funds 
to  treat  equitably  tliose  living  in  urban- 
ized counties.  We  in  New  York  State 
have  seven  of  these.  The  population  of 
Erie  County  Is  1,113,491;  Monroe  County, 
711,917:  Nassau  County,  1,428,838;  Onon- 


daga, 472,835:  Rockland  County,  229,- 
903;  Suffolk  Coimty,  127,030;  and  West- 
chester County,  894,406,  according  to  the 
1970  census  figures.  These  counties  have 
been  expanding  rapidly  in  population, 
and  they  are  experiencing  many  of  the 
serious  problems  associated  with  our 
great  cities.  Any  formula  based  on  actual 
need  and  distributive  justice  would  have 
to  take  into  account  the  problems  faced 
by  New  York's  seven  urban  counties  and 
their  counterparts  elsewhere  in  the  coim- 
try. 

I  also  have  serious  reservations  about 
the  expanded  role  of  FHA  under  the  act 
and  the  himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
estimated  by  HUD  that  will  be  drained 
from  FHA  insurance  reserves  in  order  to 
sustain  the  new  role,  especially  in  light 
of  the  retroactive  features.  Having  the 
PHA  assumie  responsibility  not  only  for 
an  estimate  of  value  but  also  requiring  it 
to  warrant  its  condition  and  to  reimburse 
purchasers  for  any  mistakes  will  not  only 
prove  costly,  but  is  yet  another  example 
of  the  Federal  paternalism  we  should  be 
moving  away  from  rather  than  encour- 
aging. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  will  be  vot- 
ing for  the  bill  for  the  reasons  I  cited 
earlier  in  my  remarks,  my  final  vote  will 
depend  on  whether  or  not  the  conference 
retains  and  strengthens  the  positive  fea- 
tures of  the  bill  while  eliminating  or 
trimming  the  objectionable  ones. 

HOPE    REKINDU:D    for    AMERICAN    COMMtTNITIES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  a  renewed  sense  of  hope  that  our 
Nation  shall  improve  the  quality  of  life 
for  all  of  its  citizens — urban,  rural,  and 
suburban — that  I  applaud  the  compre- 
hensive and  far-reaching  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974,  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs.  I  shall  vote 
for  it. 

This  bUl  represents  the  culmination  of 
years  of  labor  and  the  wisdom  of  people 
and  organizations  who  have  remained 
steadfast  in  their  commitment  to  the 
well-being  of  our  citizens  in  spite  of  of- 
ficial apathy  and  neglect.  These  people 
know  that  the  basic  programs  of  this 
Government  to  aid  community  develop- 
ment, urban  renewal,  and  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income housing,  while  not  perfect, 
are  also  not  deserving  of  the  failure  tag 
with  which  this  administration  has  at- 
tempted increasingly  to  label  them. 

The  committee  has  done  an  excellent 
Job  translating  the  comments  and  sug- 
gestions of  these  citizens  into  legislation 
that  will  result  in  an  even  more  effective 
urban  and  rural  development  program 
for  this  country.  Our  adoption  of  this 
legislation  is  particularly  necessary  in 
light  of  the  default  of  leadership  in  com- 
munity development  and  housing  on  the 
part  of  the  President. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  created 
chaos  in  renewal  and  community  de- 
velopment. They  have  been  Insensitive  to 
the  needs  and  feelings  of  people  who  live 
in  neighborhoods  that  must  be  rehabili- 
tated. 

A  good  example  of  what  has  happened 
is  In  my  own  state  in  the  city  of  St. 
Paul.  Over  a  year  ago,  the  urban  renewal 
agency  worked  extensively  In  areas  des- 
ignated for  rehabllitaUon.  helping  hun- 


dreds of  homeowners  with  plans  for  re- 
pairing their  houses  so  that  they  would 
be  safe  and  adequate.  They  helped  them 
get  bids  for  the  work,  and  promised  them 
the  Federal  assistance  that  was  available 
to  do  this  important  job.  But  when  it 
came  time  for  the  Federal  Grovernment 
to  deliver,  the  administration  impoimded 
the  funds  and  refused,  in  my  opinion,  il- 
legally, to  give  the  money  to  the  city  of 
St.  Paul. 

After  all  that  work,  the  program  was 
ruined  and  the  neighborhood  demoral- 
ized. Morale  among  the  staff  of  the  ur- 
ban renewal  agency  was  also  seriously 
undermined.  Now,  the  administration 
says  that  urban  renewal  can  have  some 
money,  but  it  must  be  spent  by  June  30 
of  this  year.  How  can  there  by  any  cred- 
ibility when  the  St.  Paul  agency  goes 
back  into  these  same  neighborhoods  and 
asks  the  residents  to  start  over  again, 
and  go  through  all  the  trouble  of  new 
plans  and  new  bids?  But  the  administra- 
tion, incredibly,  does  not  stop  there. 
They  say  that  after  June  30  there  will 
be  no  more  money  spent  for  any  of  these 
progrsmis  until  the  administration's  spe- 
cial revenue  sharing  proposal  is  enacted. 
Thus,  at  the  present  time  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  alternative  to  termina- 
tion of  the  St.  Paul  agency  and  others 
like  it  around  the  county.  But  such  a 
drastic  step  would  throw  a  group  of  ded- 
icated, hard-working  people  out  of  work. 
The  city  would  lose  a  group  of  uniquely 
trained  and  experienced  people.  All  the 
valuable  things  they  have  learned,  and 
the  awareness  that  they  have  developed 
on  crucial  urban  problems,  will  be  dis- 
sipated. And  when  reason  again  prevails 
in  community  development  at  the  Fed- 
eral level,  this  human  and  institutional 
resource  will  have  to  be  recreated. 

The  bill  before  us  today  will,  I  believe, 
return  our  national  ccwnmitment  to  a 
reasonable  program  to  help  meet  the 
community  development  needs  of  this 
country. 

The  principal  elements  of  this  new 
program  would  be: 

Ten  existing  categorical  programs  will 
be  consolidated  into  a  single  commimity 
development  program; 

Application  requirements  wiU  be 
simplified  to  cut  out  red  tape; 

Application  will  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  a  4-year  plan; 

Funding  will  be  ownmitted  for  2-year 
periods  to  allow  planning  and  staffing  to 
proceed  without  disruption; 

Funding  for  the  next  2  years  will  be 
automatic  unless  the  Goverrmient  makes 
specific  disapproval; 

Decisions  on  approval  or  tumdowns 
must  be  made  within  90  days; 

There  will  be  $3.3  billion  aUocated  for 
community  development  in  fiscal  year 
1976— $2.3  billion  wiU  go  to  clUes  which 
have  had  urban  renewal  grants  in  the 
past;  and  an  extra  $1  billion  will  be  allo- 
cated to  cities  which  just  now  are  pre- 
paring to  do  community  development 
work; 

No  more  than  30  percent  of  the  funds 
may  be  used  for  items  that  do  not  benefit 
low- income  families;  and 

Money  goes  to  the  cities  and,  while 
they  will  likely  spend  it  through  the 
existing  agencies,  the  responsibility  will 
lie  with  the  elected  officials. 


This  new  commimity  development  pro- 
gram will  give  cities  a  new  flexibility  and 
responsibility  in  community  development 
matters,  one  long  overdue.  And  it  will 
give  them  assurances  of  funding  so  that 
the  disillusioning  experience  of  the  citi- 
zens and  the  urban  renewed  agencies  in 
St.  Paul  will  not  be  repeated. 

However,  while  the  administration  has 
caused  chaos  in  community  development, 
it  has  produced  pandemonium  in  the 
housing  area.  The  administration  has 
chosen  to  criticize  and  terminate  exist- 
ing programs,  rather  than  propose  con- 
structive alternatives.  The  fault  lies  not 
with  the  programs  but  with  this  admin- 
istration, which  with  all  of  its  self-pro- 
claimed "management  expertise"  has,  in 
fact,  exercised  the  worst  management 
of  housing  programs  in  the  history  of 
public  administration.  There  are  many 
who  believe  that  this  has  been  done  by 
design  because  the  present  administra- 
tion never  really  beUeved  it  should  or 
could  do  much  to  help  provide  low-  and 
middle-income  people  with  decent  hous- 
ing at  a  price  they  were  able  to  pay. 

This  administration  has  chastised  and 
harrassed  the  people  in  the  local  area 
offices  to  the  point  where  the  level  of 
fear  for  their  jobs  is  so  bad  that  they 
cannot  work  effectively  and  confidently. 
They  have  talked  of  lifting  the  "mora- 
toria"  on  housing  programs. 

Yet,  the  administration's  latest  sleight 
of  hand  is  to  discourage  projects  by  re- 
quiring that  a  substantial  fee  be  paid 
simply  to  get  the  FHA  to  take  a  first  look 
at  a  project.  Who  in  his  right  mind  would 
spend  several  thousand  dollars  for  FHA's 
first  look  when  it  is  obvious  that  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  want  these  proj- 
ects at  all? 

The  administration  has  refused  to  ap- 
point permanent  directors  for  local  area 
offices.  Everyone  is  "acting."  Everyone 
is  temporary.  Not  only  has  the  admin- 
istration succeeded  in  holding  down  sub- 
sidized housing,  but  it  has  discouraged 
all  types  of  housing  production.  The  need 
for  housing  is  so  pressing  in  our  Nation 
today  that  we,  in  Congress,  simply  cannot 
tolerate  the  warped  record  of  indiffer- 
ence and  inaction  which  the  administra- 
tion has  compiled  in  housing. 

I  believe  that  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974  will  get 
us  back  in  the  business  of  promoting  the 
general  welfare  by  encouraging  the  pro- 
duction of  decent  and  safe  housing.  The 
bill  is  a  major  updating  of  housing  legis- 
lation and  demonstrates  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  housing  efforts  over  the 
past  three  decades. 

Relief  for  the  homeowner  is  provided 
in  the  revision  of  insurable  mortgage 
limits  on  single  family  houses.  Inflation 
has  pushed  the  price  of  even  modest 
homes  well  beyond  the  current  mortgage 
limits.  The  bill  provides  that  PHA  can 
insure  mortgages  for  70  percent  of  the 
value  of  a  house  costing  over  $45,000. 
The  assistance  is  even  better  for  lower 
priced  houses. 

Subsidized  housing  programs,  both 
rental  and  home  ownership,  are  cc«i- 
Unued  and  significantly  improved.  Once 
again  the  mortgage  limits  are  removed. 
The  mortgage  will  now  be  related  to 
value,  not  to  restrictive  limits  that  must 
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be  changed  every  year  to  keep  pac|  with 
inflation. 

Funds  will  be  authorized  to  . 
paying  the  operating  expenses  of 
come  and  public  housing 
This  wUl  assure  that  in  no  event 
low  income  family  have  to  spend 
than  25  percent  of  its  income  for 
decent  housing. 

The  confusing  Income  limits  of 
programs  have  been  changed  so 
eligibility  is  decided  by  reference 
median  income  of  an  area.  All  . 
done  in  a  realistic  recognition  o 
true  costs  of  meeting  our  goal  of  a  cjccnt 
home  for  every  American  family. 

This  bill  also  will  help  solve  on<  ma- 
jor and  persistent  problem  by  resc  'ving 
15    to    25    percent    of    the    con  racts 
.  for  rental  assistance  for  housing  pn  jects 
for  elderly  citizens. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  se 
Inclusion  of  two  important  amend 
which   I   have   cosponsored.   The 
wliich  I  cosponsored  with  Senator 

TOYA,  will  provide  $15  million 

construct  about  7,500  houses  on 
resenrations    each    year.    The 
which  I  cosponsored  with  Senator  . 
AWAY,  will  permit  the  Secretary  of 
culture  to  undertake  a  major  new  dt 
stration  effort  designed  to  permit 
families  in  rural  areas  of  our  ._ 
purchase  their  own  homes.  This 
amendment  is  an  Important  additl^ 
the  list  of  significant  rural  housing 
gram   Improvements   provided   In 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  can 
ford  the  Irresponsible  policy  of  thli 
ministration  which  is  doing  nothir 
halt  the  deterioration  of  our  center 
les  or  to  promote  the  developmer 
rural  communities.  The  progress  oi 
Kennedy   and  Johnson   years  mus 
resumed  so  that  all  the  people  In 
country  will  have  access  to  decent 
ing.  Housing  must  be  available  that 
citizens  can  afford.  In  communities  w 
are  clean  and  safe — commimlties 
will  provide  the  amenities  of  life, 
quality  of  life,  our  citizens  expect 
desire.  Passing  this  bill  Is  a  major 
in  that  direction.  The  Housing  and 
mimlty  Development  Act  of  1974  ^.  _ . 
a  framework  within  which  we  can  a 
move  toward  these  goals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  _ 
the  question  Is  on  the  engrossment 
third  reading  of  the  bill 

The  bill  (S.  3066)  was  ordered  t 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and 
read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
having  been  read  the  third  time, 
question  Is,  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I . 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need  on 
biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
ator  from  Alabama  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President, 
Is  one  of  the  largest,  most 
sive  bills  that  we  have  ever  reporte 
the  Senate  floor.  In  the  2  days  that 
have  been  on  this  bill  numerous 
ments  have  been  accepted  where  It 
felt  that  they  improved  the  bill, 
think  the  bill  was  Unproved  as  it  lient 
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through  the  course  of  debate  and  con- 
sideration here. 

I  believe  it  is  a  good  bill.  One  thing 
that  made  it  such  a  big  bill  was  the  fact 
that  for  18  months  or  thereabouts  we 
have  had  a  moratorium  on  housing,  par- 
ticularly those  types  that  were  for  the 
benefit  of  low-income  people.  There  was 
a  stay  in  other  programs,  there  was  an 
impoundment  of  funds,  and  various 
movements  were  made  that  brought 
housing  and  home  construction  in  this 
country  down  from  2.4  million,  in  1972 
to  only  2.0  million  in  1973.  So  we  had 
virtually  to  reconstruct  the  housing  pro- 
gram. 

I  want  to  pay  compliment  to  the  mem- 
bers of  our  committee,  who  worked  so 
long  in  developing  this  legislation,  and 
to  the  staff,  headed  by  Carl  Coan  who 
has  been  staff  director  for  many,  many 
years — I  have  often  said  that  he  prob- 
ably knows  as  much  about  housing  as 
anybody  In  the  country,  and  more  than 
most  people  in  the  coimtry — and  to  other 
members  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
staff: 

Robert  Malakoff,  Thomas  Brooks, 
Jeremiah  Buckley,  Randall  Higgins. 
Doris  Thomas,  Joyce  Andrews,  and 
Jacquie  Steinbrenner. 

I  want  to  pay  a  compliment  to  all  of 
those  who  have  helped  us  work  out  this 
bill. 

By  the  way,  In  that  connection,  I  want 
to  say  that  during  the  consideration  and 
during  the  markup  of  the  bill  we  re- 
ceived the  very  finest  help  and  coop- 
eration from  HUD.  I  want  to  compliment 
Secretary  Lynn  and  those  who  work  with 
him  for  the  help  they  gave  us  and  the 
cooperation  we  received  from  them.  That 
does  not  mean  we  agreed  on  all  things. 
We  did  not.  But  at  least  we  worked 
those  matters  out  in  an  understanding 
way. 

I  simply  wanted  to  say  a  few  words 
before  we  went  to  a  vote  on  the  bill. 

Of  course,  I  am  everlastingly  grateful 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  , 
who  has  been  a  bulwark  In  the  arduous 
task  we  had  In  developing  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Alabama. 
It  Is  always  a  pleasure  to  work  under 
his  leadership  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

As  far  as  the  bill  is  concerned,  I  think 
it  does  represent  a  great  deal  of  work  by 
members  of  the  committeee. 

I  have  already  expressed  some  rather 
serious  reservations  about  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  I  think  it  could  be 
substantially  improved.  I  know  that  the 
administration  Is  not  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  bill  in  its  present  form.  How- 
ever, I  Intend  to  vote  for  the  bUl  despite 
my  reservations  and  the  bill  will  be 
taken  to  conference  where  hopefully 
whatever  we  have  failed  to  do,  or  have 
not  done  In  a  satisfactory  way,  can  per- 
haps be  dealt  with  In  the  conference  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate. 

What  Is  Important  Is  that  we  very 
much  need  a  bill.  Despite  the  reserva- 
tions I  have  regarding  many  of  the  pro- 
visions In  this  bill,  I  Intend  to  vote  for 
the  bill.  It  Is  my  hope  to  be  a  participant 
In  the  conference  after  the  House  acts 
on  a  similar  proposal. 


Mr.  HARRY  P  .BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, would  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama on  page  305  of  the  biU,  under  the 
caption  "Housing  Allowance"  If  the 
Senator  would  Indicate  how  these  cash 
payments  would  work.  For  Instance,  in 
the  case  of  homeownershlp  who  would 
be  eligible  for  the  cash  payments? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  an  experimental  program  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  carrying  on  now 
for  about  2  years.  HUD  wants  to  carry 
this  experiment  on. 

The  Sen%ior  is  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  last  year  the  President  suggested 
that  we  seriously  examine  what  he 
called  a  direct  cash  assistance  program, 
under  which  a  housing  allowance  would 
be  paid  by  the  Government  to  a  low- 
income  person.  It  would  be  only  for  the 
low-income  persons.  It  would  operate 
under  a  formula  which  would  deter- 
mine when  a  person  would  need  help 
in  order  to  have  safe,  decent,  and  sani- 
tary housing.  The  Government  would 
set  up  a  program  whereby  the  payment 
would  be  made  directly  to  the  family. 

HUD  has  already  started  the  experi- 
mental program.  The  President  said 
that  it  would  be  at  least  1975  before  they 
could  start  an  operating  program,  based 
on  the  experiment. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  opposition 
to  the  idea  of  a  housing  allowance.  How- 
ever, in  our  committee,  we  agreed  to 
HUD'S  request  to  provide  for  continu- 
ing the  experiment  already  started. 
Some  are  concerned  about  the  period  of 
time  involved,  that  the  cash  assistance 
contracts  could  be  made  for  a  period  of 
10  years.  This  was  done  because  the  of- 
ficials of  HUD  tesUfied  at  the  hearing 
that  in  order  to  get  people  to  agree  to 
these  contracts.  In  order  to  continue  the 
experiment,  they  would  have  to  make 
agreements  for  at  least  10  years  in  order 
to  get  people  to  agree  to  go  along  with 
tlie  experiment. 

Over  a  short  period  of  2  or  3  or  4 
years — we  would  not  get  anyone  who 
would  be  wining  to  participate.  That  Is 
the  reason  for  the  10-year  period.  It  Is 
anticipated  that  the  program  will  nm 
that  long  as  part  of  the  experiment. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  What  Is 
the  criterion  for  getting  cash  assistance 
from  the  Government  to  obtain  a  home? 
Is  it  a  man  earning  $10,000  a  year? 
Would  he  get  cash  assistance  to  pui'chase 
a  home? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  certain  it  would 
not  apply  to  a  person  earning  $10,000  a 
year.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  Is  a  low-In- 
come person,  one  who  might  be  at,  or 
below  the  poverty  level. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Does  the 
bill  specify  what  the  cut-off  point  Is? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  does  not  do  so  in 
dollars  and  cents,  but  I  believe  we  should 
specify — not  that  we  use  the  term  "pov- 
erty level" — we  should  make  certain  that 
it  is  the  low  Income,  and  the  Secretary 
of  HUD  has,  of  necessity,  the  power  and 
authority  to  determine  what  the  poverty 
level  is. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Could  he 
put  it  at  $10,000,  or  $6,000,  or  $4,000? 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  think  so; 
I  do  not  know.  I  suppose  he  would  take 
the  poverty  level  as  determined  by  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Does  the 
bill  specify  a  poverty  level? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  think  It 
does.  In  so  many  words.  Let  me  see  If  I 
can  find  the  language  in  the  report.  We 
have  language  in  the  report. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  What  I  am 
wondering  about  is  the  group  who  are 
the  real  backbone  of  the  coimtry.  It 
seems  to  me  they  are  the  middle  eco- 
nomic group.  Individuals  earning  from 
$10,000  to  $20,000,  or  from  $7,500  to 
$15,000  or  $20,000.  This  language  does 
not  in  any  way  help  that  group,  does  it? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No,  I  do  not  think 
It  does.  We  are  asking  that  during  the 
time  this  experiment,  recommended  by 
the  administration  and  originated  by  the 
administration,  is  being  carried  on,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  studies  to  show  the 
progress  made  under  the  pi  ogram  and  to 
make  a  determination  as  to  whether  It 
should  be  instituted  as  an  ongoing  pro- 
gram as  the  President  has  recommended 
It.  He  Is  required  to  report  to  us  In  18 
months. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  If  the  lan- 
guage applies  only  to  those  below  the 
poverty  level,  what  amount  does  the 
Government  put  up  for  the  purchase  of 
the  home?  Is  that  In  the  bill?  Fifty 
percent? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  This  is  primarily  a 
rental  program. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  It  says 
"homeownershlp." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  could  be  home- 
ownership;  but  again,  it  depends  on  what 
the  income  of  the  family  Is.  I  am  sorry 
that  I  cannot  give  the  Senator  the  fig- 
ures; but,  for  example,  I  assiune  a  sched- 
ule would  be  worked  out  for  persons 
making,  say.  $5,250  a  year.  There  will  be  a 
certain  amount  that  could  be  given  to- 
ward that  family's  rental.  I  do  not  know 
whether  It  goes  that  high  or  not.  But 
suppose  a  famUy  is  making  $3,000  a  year. 
That  family  would  get  higher  rental  pay- 
ment than  one  who  makes  $4,000.  The 
Secretary  determines  the  figiu-es  based 
upon  the  income  levels  of  the  would-be 
tenants  or  would-be  homeowners. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  A  great  per- 
centage of  the  poverty  level  earnings 
must  go  for  food  and  clothing. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  What  I  am 
trying  to  imderstand  is  whether  the  Fed- 
eral   Government    itself    Is    producing 
homes  for  those  below  the  poverty  level. 
That  Is  the  purpose  of  this  legislation, 
as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  possible  to  pur- 
chase, but  this  is  supposed  to  be  rental, 
leasing  of  premises  for  people.  It  does  not 
exclude  homeownershlp,  but  its  pui-pose 
is  rental. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Is  its  pur- 
pose to  extend  the  rent  supplement  legis- 
lation that  we  have  had  in  the  past?  Is  it 
an  extension  of  rent  supplements? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  think  it  has 
the  purpose  of  extending  rent  supple- 
ments. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  This  would 
be  in  addition  to  rent  supplements? 
CXX 389— Part  5 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Well  It  would  be  a 
different  group  of  people  who  would  re- 
ceive the  experimental  payments. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  How  would 
it  differ  from  the  other? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  experimental. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  How  would 
the  class  differ  from  those  who  are  eligi- 
ble for  rent  supplements? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  can  recall  that 
when  the  President  proposed  this  pro- 
gram and  the  Secretai-y  testified  before 
our  committee,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
there  were  vacant  houses  In  existence, 
and  that  if  a  family  of  lower  income 
would  find  one  of  those  homes  and  rent 
it,  the  Government  would  give  assistance 
according  to  the  income  level. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Would  that 
not  be  covered  imder  the  current  rent 
supplement  progi-am? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No,  no. 
Mr.   HARRY  F.   BYRD,  JR.  How  do 
they  differ? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  rent  supple- 
ment program  is  an  FHA  program.  The 
FHA  project  is  built  with  the  idea  that 
the  units  will  be  rented  with  supplemen- 
tary assistance  at  a  certain  figure  that 
would  be  helpful  to  lower  income  people. 
It  is  insured  like  any  other  FHA  pro- 
gi'am. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Then  the 
Government,  under  that  program,  pays 
the  owner  of  the  property  direct,  does  it? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  pay  the  rent?  Yes,  and  not  to  the 
individual  tenants. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Under  rent 
supplements,  it  pays  the  rent  direct? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  And  under 
this  program  the  renter  and  the  home 
piu-chaser  would  be  given  the  cash,  as 
I  understand  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  A  cash  payment, 
supplementing  what  he  can  afford  to  pay 
on  his  own  toward  the  rent. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  A  cash 
supplement? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  A  famUv  allow- 
ance, I  think  they  call  it.  The  adminis- 
tration claims  that  this  program  will  be 
cheaper  than  the  various  FHA  programs, 
regardless  of  whether  it  is  a  rent  supple- 
ment. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  am  trying 
to  visualize  how  a  family  below  the  pov- 
erty level  will  be  in  a  position  to  purchase 
a  home.  The  biU  states  right  here  on 
page  305,  line  13,  that  it  provides  for 
homeownershlp. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes,  It  states  it,  but 
I  am  saying  that  under  the  prevailing 
conditions,  the  matter  of  homeowner- 
ship  would  be  very  rare.  It  is  possible 
that  the  low-income  person  might  find 
a  house  that  is  favorable,  that  could  be 
bought  at  a  very  low  figure,  and  would 
get  help  In  buying  it,  but  that  would  be 
most  unusual. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  wonder 
whether  it  is  wise  to  keep  that  language 
in  the  legislation  when  we  are  not  clear 
as  to  just  how  that  matter  is  going  to 
work. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  WeU,  they  have  the 
program  going  now. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  They  have 
done  it  without  congressional  authority, 
then? 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Tills  Is  simply  to  al- 
low the  continuance  of  the  program 
plaimed  for  the  experiment. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  If  they 
have  already  done  it  without  congres- 
sional authority — is  that  what  they  have 
done? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No,  I  do  not  say  that 
is  what  they  have  done. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Well,  they 
have  the  authority  to  do  it  now,  do  they? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  They  did  it  under 
existing  program  authority  which  they 
felt  they  could  proceed  with.  I  would  not 
say  it  was  against  the  law.  We  think 
probably  the  law  was  stretched  some- 
what, and  so  we  decided 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  WeU,  have 
they  ever  cited  to  the  committee  the  law 
under  which  they  are  operating,  under 
which  they  claim  to  have  authority? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  It  Is  under  sec- 
tion 23.  which  is  the  public  housing 
program. 

I  had  rather  not  try  to  construe  this 
thing  for  them,  but  we  had  quite  a  hassle 
in  the  committee  on  that  very 'point,  and 
I  think  it  was  pretty  well  decided  by  the 
committee  that  they  should  have  pro- 
ceeded without  congressional  approval. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Then.  If 
that  is  the  case,  I  am  wondering  why  we 
want  to  give  them  that  authority  now. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Well,  it  is  not  the  au- 
thority imder  section  23.  This  is  author- 
ity to  carry  on  an  experiment  along  the 
lines  that  the  President  had  said  he  was 
going  to  recommend. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  But  the  leg- 
islation does  not  set  guidelines;  it  does 
not  say  what  the  criteria  shall  be. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  places  that  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  And  gives 
him  a  good  bit  of  leeway,  then? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  He  has  considerable 
discretion,  yes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Then  let  us 
assume  that  these  payments  are  made  to 
individuals  imder  this  program ;  what  as- 
surance Is  there  that  the  money  will  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a 
home,  or  renting  a  home? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  be  sure  that 
I  understand  the  Senator's  question.  As 
I  gather,  the  Senator  asks,  if  the  money 
is  paid  to  the  tenant,  how  is  there  any 
assurance  that  the  tenant  will  pay  that 
money  to  the  landlord.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  That  Is 
right. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  just  must  assume 
that  he  will,  knowing  that  if  he  does  not, 
he  will  lose  his  house.  What  kind  of 
followup  plan  HUD  has,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Where  does 
the  title  to  the  home  lie?  Does  it  lie  with 
the  individual?  Does  it  lie  with  the  gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Again  let  me  say 
that  it  would  be  most  unusual  that  this 
would  involve  the  purchase  of  a  home. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am  just 
following  the  language  in  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  would  guess  that 
In  99  percent  of  the  cases  it  would  be 
rental,  and  there,  of  course,  the  title 
would  be  In  the  person  who  owned  the 
property. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  the  man 
a  house,  of  course,  the  title  wouli 
with  him,  not  in  HUD.  HUD  woul 
doubtedly  take  a  mortgage  on  it. 

^r.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR 
effect,  would  guarantee  the 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No  FHA  is 
here.   Back  up  on   what  I  said: 
would  not  take  title.  Title  would 
the  man  owning  the  house;  Just  i. 
bought  a  house  from  the  Senator 
would  be  in  me,  and  I  could 
to  live  there  as  long  as  I  paid 
ator  the  mortgage  money. 

The  income  of  the  family  would 
to  be  determined  when  the  _  _  _ 

the  house  takes  place,  and  it  

subject  to  review  from  time  to  time 
the  same. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  than 
Senator  from  Alabama.  I  have  somi 

Acuity  with  the  bill 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  want  to  say 
the  Senator  from  Virginia:  I  have 
approved  of  this  program  of  direct 
assistance. 
In  fact,  I  have  said  that  if  it 

effect,  I  think  it  would  take  a 

bureaucracy  to  enforce  it.  I  am  not 
fled  with  it,  at  all,  as  a  going  prograi 
I  was  willing,  as  was  the  committi 
let  HUD  continue  the  experiment  . 
they  had  started,  under  section  23 
would  continue  imder  section  23 
Ity  provided  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Well, 
concerned  about  the  entire  bill. 

There  are  desirable  aspects  to  thi 
and  parts  I  would  Uke  to  support, 
there  are  also  objectionable 
extremely  costly  ones. 

I  am  inclined  to  vote  against  the 
posal  at  the  present  time — its 
huge.  But  if  it  comes  back  to  the  _ 
from  conference  with  the  House  of 
resentatives  in  a  more  reasonable  f 
then  I  probably  would  support 
conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HAM  L.  ScoTi).  The  hour  of  5  o' 
having  arrived,  under  the  previous 
the  question  is  on  final  passage  of  S 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I 

that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. . 
SEN),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
PcTLBRiGHT),   the   Senator  frwn 

Carolina   (Mr.  Hollincs),  the 

from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  ,  the 
ator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr, 
NET)  are  necessarily  al^ent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  _.. 
from  WycMning  (Mr.  McGee)  is  abser 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
voting,  the  Senator  from  California 
Tunney)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  HUGH  S<X>TT.  I  announce 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  ,  the  Sen 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  Jbhe 
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Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  , 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin), and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Dominick)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  76, 
nays  11,  as  follows: 
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Abourezk 

Aiken 

Allen 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Biden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Bitrdick 

Cannon 

Case 

CbUes 

Church 

Clark 

Cook 

Cranston 

Dole 

Domenlct 

Bagleton 

Eastland 

Fong 


(No.  64  Leg. 
YEAS — 76 

Gravel 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hartke 

HaskeU 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

McClure 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

MetcaU 

Metzenbaum 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 


NAYS— 11 
Bvrd,  Fannin 

Harry  P..  Jr.     Goldwater 
Byrd,  Robert  C.  Helms 
Curtis  McClellan 

Ervln 

NOT  VOllNG- 


Baker 

Bentsen 

Cotton 

Dominick 

Fulbright 


Oriffln 

Hollings 

Javits 

Mansfield 

Mathias 


Muskle 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RlbicoS 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

TaUnadge 

Tower 

Welcker 

Williams 

Young 


Scott. 

WlUlam  L. 
Stennls 
Thurmond 

-13 

McGee 
Nelson 
Tunney 


So  the  bill  (S.  3066)  was  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  3066 
An  act  to  consolidate,  simplify,  and  Improve 
laws  relative  to  housing  and  housing  as- 
sistance, to  provide  Federal  assistance  in 
support  of  community  development  ac- 
tivities, and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assemhled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974". 
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CHAPTER  I— HOUSING  LOAN  INSURANCE 

AND  MORTGAGE  CREDIT  ASSISTANCE 
consolidation  and  revision  of  laws  relating 

to  housing  loan  insurance  and  mortgage 

CREDrr  assistance 

Sec.    101.   The   provisions   of  this  section 

which   follow  shall  be  effective  as  provided 

iu  section  102  of  this  chapter  and  may  be 

cited  as  the  "Revised  National  Housing  Act". 

TITLE  I — GENERAL  AUTHORITY 

definitions 

Sec.  101.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  'first  mortgage"  means  such 
classes  of  first  liens  as  are  conumonly  given 
to  secure  advances  on.  or  the  unpaid  pur- 
chase price  of,  real  estate,  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  In  which  the  real  estate  Is  located, 
together  with  the  credit  instruments,  if  any, 
secured  thereby. 

(b)  The  term  "mortgage"  means  a  first 
mortgage  on  real  estate  in  fee  simple,  or  ou 
a  leasehold  (1)  under  a  lease  not  less  than 
ninety-nine  years  which  Is  renewable  or  (2) 
under  a  lease  having  a  period  of  not  less  than 
fifty  years  to  run  from  the  date  the  mortgage 
was  executed. 

(c)  The  term  "mortgagor"  includes  the 
original  lender  under  a  mortgage,  and  its 
successors  or  assigns  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(d)  The  term  "mortgagor"  includes  the 
original  borrower  under  a  mortgage,  and  lis 
successors  or  assigns. 

(e)  The  term  "home  mortgage"  means  a 
mortgage  involving  a  one-  to  four-family 
residence  or  a  one-family  unit  In  a  condomin- 
ium, including  a  mortgage  to  cover  a  dweU- 
ing  located  outside  buUt-up  urban  areas  and 
a  dweUing  not  designed  for  year-round  occu- 
pancy. 

(f)  The  term  "project  mortgage"  means  a 
mortgage  involving  multlfamlly  bousing,  a 
land  development  project,  or  a  health  facu- 
lty. 

(g)  The  term  "maturity  date"  means  the 
date  on  which  the  mortgage  Indebtedness 
•would  be  extinguished  If  paid  in  accordance 
with  the  payments  provided  for  In  the 
mortgage. 

(h)  The  term  "condominium"  means  a 
multlunit  housing  project  which  is  subject 
to  a  plan  of  famUy  unit  ownership  accept- 
able to  the  Secretary  under  which  each 
dwelling  unit  is  Individually  owned  and  each 
such  owner  holds  an  undivided  interest  in 
the  common  areas  and  faculties  which  serve 
the  project. 

(I)  The  term  "cooperative"  means  any 
nonprofit  corporation  or  nonprofit  housing 
tmst  which  has  consumer-oriented  sponsor- 
ship with  no  Identity  of  interest  with  the 
buUder,  which  is  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  construction,  rehabilitation,  or  acquisition 
of  bousini^  and  related  faculties  which  meet 
one  of  the  following  requirements: 

(1)  The  permanent  occupancy  of  the 
dwelling  units  wiU  be  restricted  to  members 
of  the  cooperative;  or 

(2)  The  individual  dwelling  units,  upon 
completion  of  the  construction  or  rebabUlta- 
tlon  of  the  project,  are  to  be  sold  to  piw- 
chasers  eligible  for  mortgage  Insurance  or 
assistance  under  the  provisions  of  section 
401  or  402  of  this  Act,  with  the  cooperative 
continuing  to  provide  community  faculties 
for  the  owners  of  such  dwelling  units. 

(J)  The  term  "experimental  property" 
means  property  which  involves  the  utUlza- 
tlon  and  testing  of  advanced  technology  in 
property  design,  materials,  or  construction, 
or  experimental  property  standards  for 
neighborhood  design  which  will  provide  data 
or  experience  which  the  Secretary  deems  to 
be  significant  in  reducing  buUdlng  costs, 
operating  costs,  or  improving  buUdlng  stand- 
ards, quality,  UvabUlty,  or  durabUlty,  or  im- 
proving neighborhood  design. 
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(k)  The  term  "advances"  means  r  ortgage 
proceeds  advanced  during  constructl)  a  or  re- 
habuitatlon  or  otherwise  prior  to  f  lal  en- 
dorsement of  a  mortgage  for  insiw  ace.  In 
addition  to  being  made  for  the  pu  pose  of 
financing  improvements  to  the  prop*  rty  and 
the  purchase  of  materials  and  buUdl  g  com- 
ponents delivered  to  the  property,  b\  jh  pro- 
ceeds may,  with  the  approval  of  thi    Secre- 
tary and  with  such  security  as  the  a  cretary 
requires,  b*  advanced  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding funds  to  cover  the  cost  of  1  ulldlng 
components   where   such   componen  s   have 
been    assembled    and    speclflcally    W  ^ntlfled 
for  Incorporation  into  the  mortgage  1  prop- 
erty, but  which  are  located  at  a  sH  i  other 
than  the  mortgaged  property. 

(1)  The  term  "State"  Includes  the  several 
States  and  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Island  i.  Such 
term  may  also  Include  American  San  >a,  the 
Canal  Zone,  Midway  Island,  and  th<  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  whi  re  the 
Secretary  determines  the  use  of  pai  ;lcu]ar 
mortgage  Insurance  programs  Is  feasll  le  and 
desirable. 

(m)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  «  e  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develops  ent. 

CENERAL  INSURANCE  AUTHORTrT 

Sec.  102.  (a)  To  be  eligible  for  Ins  irance 
under  this  Act  a  mortgage  or  loan  sha  I  have 
been  made  by,  and  be  held  by,  a  moi  gagee 
or  lender  approved  by  the  Secretary  u  re- 
sponsible and  able  to  service  the  m<  tgage 
or  loan  properly. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  up  a  ap- 
plication by  the  mortgagee  or  lender,  o  In- 
8tu^  mortgages  and  loans,  upon  such  erms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  :  i  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Ac  ,  and 
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to  make  commitments  for  the  Insuri  ig  of 


such  mortgages  and  loans  prior  to  th<  __v« 
of  their  execution  or  disbursement  th  reon. 
At  any  time  prior  to  final  endorsemei  t  for 
Insurance,   the   Secretary   may   amenc 

tend,  or  Increase  the  amount  of  any 

mltment  in  accordance  with  the  appl  »ble 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  To  be  eligible  for  Insurance  unde 
Act,  the  mortgage  transaction  shall  b 


termlned  by  the  Secretary  to  be  an  1  isur- 
able  risk,  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
accept  for  Insurance  as  a  special  risk  a  :  lort- 
gage  transaction  Involving  assistance  pay- 
ments, experimental  property,  propert  lo- 
cated In  an  older  and  declining  area  '  here 
there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  for  re\  tall- 
zatlon  (taking  into  account  a  comm  nlty 
program  of  neighborhood  preservatlo  i  or 
rehabilitation),  single-family  housln)  for 
employees  of  research  and  developmen  In- 
stallations where  It  is  established  t<  the 
sotUfactlon  of  the  Secretary  that  then  Is  a 
special  need  for  such  housing,  or  a  su  pie 
mental  project  loan  where  the  Special  Risk 
Insurance  Pund  is  obligated  for  Insu:  mce 
of  the  original  mortgage. 

(d)  No  mortgage  or  loan  shall  be  Ini  ired 
and  no  bond  shall  be  guaranteed  tmdei  this 
Act  after  June  30,  1977,  except  pursua  t  to 
a  commitment  to  Insure  or  guarantee  b  fore 
that  date. 

IXEXIBT.F  MORTGAGE  CTtLmCB 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  not  ii§\ire 
a  mortgage  covering  property  In  any  irea 
which  exceeds,  for  that  part  of  the  pro]  srty 
attributable  to  dwelling  use,  the  approp  late 
prototype  cost  for  the  area  (1)  by  more 
20  per  centum  in  the  case  of  a  mortgage-  „ 
stired  under  section  402  or  section  50  ,  or 
(2)  by  more  than  100  per  centum,  or  uch 
lower  per  centum  in  any  area  as  the  S  :re- 
tary  determines  to  be  appropriate  to  pre  ent 
the  diversion  of  mortgage  credit  from  i  od- 
erate  cost  hotislng.  In  the  case  of  a  mort  age 
Insured  under  section  401  or  section  5i  1. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  pi  ito- 
type  costs  at  least  annually  on  the  t>as  i  of 
(1)  his  estimate  of  the  construction  cos  i  of 


new  dwelling  units  (Including  units  designed 
for   elderly    and    handicapped    famUies)    of 
various  types  and  sizes  In  the  su-ea  suitable 
for  occupancy  by  persons  assisted  under  sec- 
tions 402  and  502,  and   (2)    his  estimate  of 
reasonable  allowances  for  the  cost  of  land 
and  site  improvements.  In  making  his  deter- 
mination the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  ac- 
count (A)   the  extra  durability  required  for 
economical    maintenance    of   such   hotising, 
(B)    the  provision  of  amenities  designed  to 
guarantee  a  safe  and  healthy  family  lUe  and 
neighborhood  environment,  (C)  the  applica- 
tion of  good  design  as  an  essential  compo- 
nent of  such  housing  and  maintenance  of 
quality  in  architecture  to  reflect  the  stand- 
ards of  the  neighborhood  and  community. 
(D)  the  need  for  maximizing  the  conserva- 
tion  of   energy   for   beating,   lighting,   and 
other  piu-poses,  (E)  the  effectiveness  of  exist- 
ing mortgage  limits  in  the  area,  and  (P)  the 
advice  and  recommendations  of  local  bous- 
ing producers.  The  prototype  costs  for  any 
area  shall  become  effective  ui>on  the  date  of 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  section  the  term  "con- 
struction costs"  means  those  cost  Items 
which  are  normally  reflected  in  the  amount 
of  a  home  mortgage  or  multlfamily  mort- 
gage insured  under  section  402  or  section 
602,  except  the  costs  of  land  and  site  im- 
provements. 

XNTEBEST   RATE   CEn.INCS 

Sec.  104.  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to 
time  prescribe  the  maximum  interest  rates 
which  mortgages  or  loans  eligible  for  insur- 
ance under  this  Act  may  bear.  The  rates  pre- 
scribed shall  be  those  rates  which  the  Secre- 
tary finds  necessary  to  meet  the  mortgage 
or  loan  market. 
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ENERGY    CONSERVATION   AND    WATER    AND   SEWER 
FACIIXriES 

Sec.  105.  No  mortgage  shall  be  approved  for 
insurance  under  this  Act  if  the  mortgaged 
property  involves  new  construction  and  (1) 
does  not  make  use,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  of  energy  conservation  techniques, 
or  (2)  Includes  housing  which  is  not  served 
by  a  public  or  adequate  private  community 
water  and  sewerage  system,  unless  the  prop- 
erty Is  situated  in  an  area  where  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  system  is  determined  by 
the  Secretary  not  to  be  economically  feas- 
ible and  where  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  absence  of  such  a  system  will  not  create 
a  significant  environmental  hazard.  The  eco- 
nomic feasibUity  of  establishtng  such  pub- 
lic or  adequate  private  community  water 
and  sewerage  systems  shall  be  determined 
without  regard  to  whether  such  establish- 
ment Is  authorized  by  law  or  Is  subject  to 
approval  by  one  or  more  local  governments 
or  public  bodies. 

TXCHNICAIXT  SUrTABLE  MATERIALS 

Sec.  106.  The  Secretary  shall  adopt  a  uni- 
form procedure  for  the  acceptance  of  mate- 
rials and  products  to  be  used  In  structures 
approved  for  mortgages  or  loans  Insured  un- 
der this  Act.  Under  such  procedure  any  ma- 
terial or  product  which  the  Secretary  finds 
is  technically  suitable  for  the  use  proposed 
shall  be  accepted.  Acceptance  of  a  material 
or  product  as  technically  suitable  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  restrict  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  to  determine  that  a  structure,  with 
respect  to  which  a  mortgage  is  executed.  Is 
an  Insurable  or  special  risk.  The  Secretary 
shaU  encourage  the  use  of  materials  and 
products  which  contribute  to  energy  con- 
servation, where  appropriate. 

COMPENSATION      FOR      STRUCTURAI.      DEFECTS     IN 
MORTGAGED  HOMES 

Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
with  respect  to  any  property  Improved  by 
one-  to  four-famUy  dwelling  approved  for 
mortgage  Insurance  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  constnictlon,  which  he  finds  to  have  struc- 
tural defecU,  to  make  expenditures  for  (1> 


correcting  such  defects,  (2)  paying  the  claims 
of  the  owner  of  the  property  arising  from 
such  defects,  (3)  acquiring  title  to  the  prop- 
erty: Provided,  That  such  authority  of  the 
Secretary  shall  exist  only  (A)  if  the  owner 
has  requested  assistance  from  the  Secretary 
not  later  than  four  years  (or  such  shorter 
time  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe)  after 
the  Initial  Insurance  of  the  mortgage,  and 
(B)  if  the  property  Is  encumbered  by  a  mort- 
gage which  is  insured  tmder  this  Act  or 
under  the  National  Housing  Act. 

(b)  If  the  owner  of  any  one-  to  four- 
family  dwelling  which  Is  covered  by  a  mort- 
gage Insured  under  section  203,  221,  or  235 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  or  under  section 
401  or  402  of  this  Act,  and  which  Is  more 
than  one  year  old  on  the  date  of  the  issuance 
of  the  Insurance  commitment,  makes  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  not  more  than  one 
year  after  the  insurance  of  the  mortgage  (or. 
In  the  case  of  a  dwelling  covered  by  a  mort- 
gage the  instirance  commitment  for  which 
was  Issued  on  or  after  August  1,  1968,  but 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  not 
more  than  one  year  after  such  effective  date) 
to  correct  any  structural  or  other  defect  of 
the  dwelling  which  seriously  affects  its  use 
and  llvabillty  or  which  constitutes  a  violation 
of  the  general  acceptability  standards  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration, the  Secretary  shall,  with  all  reason- 
able promptness,  make  expenditures  for  any 
of  the  purposes  ^eclfled  in  subsection  (a), 
unless  the  defect  Is  one  that  did  not  exUt 
on  the  date  of  the  issuance  of  the  Insurance 
commitment  or  Is  one  that  a  proper  inspec- 
tion could  not  reasonably  have  been  expected 
to  disclose.  The  Secretary  may  require  from 
the  seller  of  any  such  dwelling  an  agreement 
to  reimburse  him  for  any  payments  made 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  with  respect  to 
such  dwelling. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
expenditures  and  payments  may  be  made 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  take  all  steps  nec- 
essary to  notify  owners  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  section  801  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1954,  and  section  401(g)  of  this  Act,  In- 
cluding notification  by  certified  mail  in  the 
case  of  properties  which  may  qualify  under 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  and  which  are  covered 
by  insurance  commitments  Issued  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  If  an  owner 
falls  to  make  application  for  reimbursement 
within  the  time  set  by  this  section  and  IX 
his  failure  Is  the  result  of  hts  not  having 
received  notification  from  the  Secretary,  the 
deadline  for  his  application  shall  be  extended 
to  Include  a  reasonable  period  of  time  after 
he  actually  received  notification  from  the 
Secretary. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  108.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
refuse  the  benefits  of  participation  (either 
directly  as  an  insured  lender  or  as  a  borrower, 
or  Indirectly  as  a  builder,  contractor  or 
dealer,  or  salesman  or  sales  agent  for  a 
buUder,  contractor  or  dealer)  under  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  any  person  or 
firm  (Including  but  not  limited  to  any  indi- 
vidual, partnership,  association,  trust,  or  cor- 
poration) If  the  Secretary  has  determined 
that  such  person  or  firm — 

(1)  has  knowingly  or  wlllfuUy  violated  any 
provision  of  this  Act,  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act,  or  of  title  in  of  the  Servicemen's 
Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  or  of  chapter  37 
of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  or  of  any  reg- 
ulation Issued  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
Act  or  under  the  National  Housing  Act,  or  by 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  under 
said  title  III,  or  chapter  37;  or 

(2)  has,  in  connection  with  any  construc- 
tion, alteration,  repair  or  Improvement  wotic 
financed  with  assistance  under  this  Act  or 
under  the  National  Housing  Act,  or  under 
said  title  III,  or  chapUr  37,  or  in  connection 
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with  contracts  or  financing  relating  to  such 
work,  violated  any  Federal  or  State  penal 
statute;  or 

(3)  has  failed  materially  to  carry  out  prop- 
erly contractual  obligations  with  respect  to 
the  completion  of  construction,  alteration, 
repair,  or  improvement  work  financed  with 
assistance  under  this  Act  or  under  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  or  under  title  III  of  the 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  or 
chapter  37  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  Before  the  determination  prescribed 
in  subsection  (a)  Is  made,  any  person  or  firm 
with  respect  to  which  a  determination  is  pro- 
posed shall  be  notified  In  writing  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  shall  be  entitled  (upon  making  a 
written  request  to  the  Secretary)  to — 

(1)  a  written  notice  specifying  charges  in 
reasonable  detail;  and 

(2)  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  and  to  be 
represented  by  counsel. 

(c)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  a  determin- 
ation of  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion may,  within  sixty  days  after  notice  of 
such  determination,  file  a  petition  of  review 
in  the  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in 
which  the  property  Involved  is  located.  Ju- 
dical review  shall  be  confined  to  the  record 
made  in  the  hearing  before  the  Secretary  and 
the  Secretary's  findings  of  fact  shall  be  con- 
clusive if  supported  by  the  preponderance  of 
the  evidence. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  compliance  with 
this  section,  the  Secretary's  notice  of  a  pro- 
posed determination  or  a  determination  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  considered  to  have 
been  received  by  the  interested  person  or 
firm  If  the  notice  Is  properly  mailed  to  the 
last  known  address  of  such  person  or  firm. 

INSXTKANCE  CONTRACT  INCONTESTABILITr 

Sec.  109.  Any  contract  of  Insurance  ex- 
ecuted by  the  Secretary  under  the  provisions 
of  titles  rv  and  V  shall  be  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  eligibility  of  the  loan  or  mort- 
gage for  Insurance.  The  validity  of  any  con- 
tract of  Insurance  so  executed  shall  be  in- 
contestable in  the  hands  of  an  approved 
financial  institution  or  approved  mortgage 
from  the  date  of  the  execution  of  such  con- 
tract, except  for  fraud  or  misrepresentation 
on  the  part  of  such  financial  institution  or 
mortgagee. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec,  110.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  (1) 
make  such  expenditures  as  may  be  necessary, 
(2)  sue  and  be  sued,  (3)  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary,  and 
(4)  provide  or  obtain  technical  assistance  in 
the  planning  for  and  construction  of  proj- 
ects to  be  covered  by  mortgages  Insured  un- 
der this  Act. 

AIXOCATION    OF   FUNDS 

Sec.  111.  (a)  The  aggregate  of  the  sums 
approved  m  appropriation  Acts  under  section 
402(g)  (1)  and  section  502(h)  (1)  of  this  Act, 
and  under  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937,  and  available  for  obligation  in  any  fis- 
cal year  (other  than  sums  available  for  oper- 
ating subsidies)  shall  be  allocated  by  the 
Secretary  as  follows: 

(1)  76  per  centum  of  such  sums  shall  be 
allocated  by  the  Secretary  for  use  in  metro- 
politan areas;  and 

(2)  25  per  centum  of  such  sums  shall  be 
allocated  by  the  Secretary  for  use  In  non- 
metropolitan  areas. 

(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  reserve  out  of  sums  allocated  under 
subsection  (a)  sufficient  amounts  to  meet 
application  approved  under  the  Community 
Development  Assistance  Act  of  1974. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  reserve  out  of  stuns 
allocated  under  subsection  (a)  sufficient 
amounts  to  meet  the  bousing  objectives 
contained  In  any  project  agreement  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  under  title  VII  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1970  or  tmder  title  IV  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968. 


(3)  The  Secretary  may,  to  the  extent  feasi- 
ble, reserve  out  of  sums  allocated  under  sub- 
section (a)  sufficient  amounts  to  meet  the 
housing  objectives  contained  In  State  hous- 
ing agency  programs,  except  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine  that  any  such  program  does 
not  make  adequate  provision  for  the  needs 
of  low-  and  moderate-income  families  or  Is 
otherwise  not  consistent  with  basic  objec- 
tives stated  in  this  Act. 

(c)  Any  amount  allocated  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  section  shall  be  available  for  use 
by  eligible  mortgagors  or  public  housing 
agencies  in  general  conformity  with  the 
housing  plans  of  the  State  and  the  units  of 
general  local  government  within  such  area, 
or  in  the  case  where  there  is  no  plan  of 
either  the  State  or  unit  of  local  government, 
or  where  the  Secretary  determines  that 
neither  such  plan  makes  adequate  provisions 
for  the  needs  of  low-  and  moderate -Income 
families.  In  accordance  with  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  If 
In  any  case  where  there  are  housing  plans 
of  both  the  State  and  the  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment, the  Secretary  finds  significant  In- 
consistency between  such  plans  with  respect 
to  their  provisions  for  meeting  the  needs  of 
low-  and  moderate-income  families,  he  may 
give  priority  to  the  plan  which,  in  his  Judg- 
ment, best  meets  the  housing  needs  of  low- 
and  moderate-income  families 

(d)  Any  portion  of  an  allocation  for  met- 
ropolitan or  nonmetropolitan  areas  which  la 
expected  to  be  unused  or  uncommitted  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  It  was 
allocated  shall  be  available  for  reallocation 
by  the  Secretary  prior  to  the  end  of  such 
year  in  order  to  meet  urgent  hotislng  needs 
In  any  area. 

EXPERIMENTAI,    AND    DEMONSTRATION    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  112.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provision 
of  section?  701  and  704,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  provide  mortgage  or  loan  Insur- 
ance prior  to  July  1,  1976,  pursuant  to  a 
contract  or  agreement  which  obligates  him 
to  pay  losses  up  to  a  specified  amount  or 
specified  percentage  of  the  mortgage  or  loan 
amount,  or  to  pay  losses  in  excess  of  a  speci- 
fied amount  or  percentage  of  the  mortgage 
or  loan  amount,  or  to  share  in  losses  on  a 
specified  basis,  or  which  Involves  a  combina- 
tion of  the  foregoing  types  of  obligations,  as 
the  Secretary  determines  appropriate  in  par- 
ticular programs  or  with  respect  to  particular 
classes  of  risks  in  order  to  encourage  the 
provision  of  needed  housing  opportunities  or 
needed  facilities,  to  protect  his  Interests  as 
Insurer,  to  promote  efficient  and  economical 
administration,  and  otherwise  to  further  the 
objectives  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Exercise  of  authority  under  subsection 
(a)  to  Insure  mortgages  or  loans  at  less  than 
full  value  shall  be  accompanied  by  such 
transfer  (subject  to  audit)  to  mortgagees  or 
lenders  of  appraisal,  credit  approval,  property 
Inspection,  commitment,  or  other  mortgage 
or  loan  insurance  application  processing 
functions  as  the  Secretary  deems  desirable, 
except  that  such  authority  shall  not  be  exer- 
cised in  any  older  or  declining  area  where  the 
Secretary  determines  that  insurance  on  a  full 
value  basis  Is  needed  to  Insure  the  availabil- 
ity of  housing  credit  consistent  with  the 
provisions  and  purposes  of  this  Act,  nor  shall 
processing  functions  be  delegated  unless  the 
Secretary  Is  satisfied  that  there  are  adequate 
protection  for  consumers.  Including  pur- 
chasers of  older  and  lower  cost  housing. 

(c)  The  authority  under  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  to  Insiu'e  mortgages  or  loans  at  less 
than  their  full  value,  and  to  delegate  proc- 
essing functions  In  conjunction  with  such 
coinsurance,  shall  be  exercised  only  on  a 
demonstration  basis  and  the  aggregate  num- 
ber of  units  Insured  on  such  basis  during 
each  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1976, 
under  either  title  IV  or  title  V  of  this  Act. 
shall  not  exceed  20  per  centum  of  the  esti- 
mated total  number  of  units  processed  for 
insurance  under  such  title  IV  or  V,  as  the 


case  may  be,  dtirlng  each  such  fiscal  year. 
The  demonstration  program  provided  for  by 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  undertaken 
promptly  and  shall  Include  arrangements 
providing  for  the  transfer  In  appropriate  sit- 
uations of  all  or  substantially  all  mortgage 
Insurance  processing  functions  and  for  the 
accumulation  of  experience  on  coinstirance 
and  the  delegation  of  varying  processing 
functions  In  neighborhoods  having  different 
population,  economic,  and  housing  charac- 
teristics, subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  for  assuring  an  adequate  supply  of 
mortgage  credit  and  protecting  consumers. 
The  Secretary  shall  also  where  appropriate 
encourage  participation  of  State  and  local 
governments  or  agencies  in  demonstration 
activities  carried  on  under  this  subsection. 
The  Secretary  shall  exercise  his  authority 
under  subsection  (a)  and  (b)  only  to  the 
extent  that  he  finds  that  the  continued  ex- 
ercise of  such  authority  will  not  adversely 
affect  the  fiow  of  mortgage  credit  by  unduly 
discouraging  the  origination  of  mortgages 
to  be  Insured  under  this  Act  or  the  purchase 
of  such  mortgages  on  the  secondary  market. 

(d)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
feasibility  and  deslrabUlty  of  transferring  to 
mortgagees  approved  by  the  Secretary  all  or 
some  of  the  functions  now  performed  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment which  relate  to  the  processing  of  ap- 
plications for  mortgage  Insurance,  includ- 
ing appraisal,  property  Inspection,  credit 
evaluations,  and  Issuance  of  conunitments. 
Upon  the  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  promptly  undertake  a  demon- 
stration program  to  provide  further  Infor- 
mation with  respect  to  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  transferring  such  functions 
for  the  various  mortgage  Insurance  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  Act  taking  into 
account  the  need  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
the  allocation  of  mortgage  loans  to  persons 
of  modest  means  In  inner  city  and  older 
neighborhoods  and  care  In  mortgagor  selec- 
tion, appraisal,  and  property  inspection. 
Such  demonstration  program  shall  Include 
the  transfer  of  all  or  substantially  all  of 
such  functions  to  a  number  of  mortgagees 
in  a  number  of  areas  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  demonstration,  coupled  with 
such  compensation  for  additional  servicing 
by  mortgagees  as  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
priate. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  also  determine, 
using  the  demonstration  program  author- 
ized by  this  subsection  wherever  practicable, 
the  extent  to  which  participation  by  State  or 
local  governments  or  agencies  thereof  with 
respect  to  the  processing  of  applications  for 
mortgage  insurance  should  be  allowed  or  en- 
couraged, the  form  which  any  such  partici- 
pation should  take,  and  any  program 
changes  needed  to  facilitate  such  partici- 
pation. The  Secretary  shall  encourage  such 
participation  where  he  deems  appropriate 
and  shall  include  his  findings  with  respect 
to  such  participation  in  the  report  required 
by  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  review  operations 
under  this  section  at  least  quarterly  during 
fiscal  year  1975  and  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year,  in  order  to  make  the  findings  re- 
quired by  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
and  shall  submit  such  findings  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  forty-five  days  after  the 
last  day  of  each  quarter.  Such  reports  shall 
contain  data  on  the  number  of  mortgages  in- 
sured by  program,  by  type  of  coinsurance 
used,  and  by  area  office.  Such  reports  shall 
also  set  forth  a  description  of  the  transfer  of 
functions  and  coinsiirance  actions  taken  and 
proposed  to  be  taken  with  respect  to  each 
of  the  mortgage  insurance  programs  author- 
ized by  this  Act,  together  with  estimates  of 
the  effects  of  such  proposed  actions  on  the 
availability  of  mortgage  credit,  the  utiliza- 
tion of  programs  under  this  Act,  and  the 
volume  and  rates  of  foreclosures  under  such 
programs.  The  reports  shall  include  specific 
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findings  and  recommendations  on    [1)    the 
types  and  levels  of  coinsurance  au  horlzed 
and  to  be  autnorlaed;    (2)    the  up,  Ucatlon 
processing   functions   performed   an  .   to   be 
performed  by  mortgagees  or  lenders    ir  State 
or  local  governments  or  agencies  thei  lof;  (3) 
the  need  for  partlciilar  safeguards  U  protect 
consumers  and  prevent  mortgagees'    r  lend- 
ers' abuse  of  their  increased  respot  iibiUty, 
and  the  extent  to  which  such  s&fegua  ds  may 
discourage  mortgagees  or  lenders  fr  m  par- 
ticipating in  programs  under  this  J  :t;    (4) 
the  extent  to  which  variable  levels  i  r  coin- 
surance could  be  used  to  provide  In   entlves 
to  mortgage  lenders  to  exercise  care  1    mort- 
gagor selection  and  to  channel  fund    to  In- 
ner city  and  older  neighborhoods;      5)    the 
extent  to  which  State  and  local  gove  nment 
participation  in  the  processing  of  i  ?pllca- 
tions  for  mortgage  or  loan  insiffance  should 
be  allowed  or  encouraged,  and  the  i  )rm  of 
any  such  ptuiJcIpatlon;  and  (6)  the    eed.  If 
any.  to  provide  compensation  to  moi  gagecs 
and  lenders  for  performance  of  funcf  ons  to 
be  transferred  and  the  estimated  cost  if  and 
manner  of  paying  such  compcnsatlor 

(f)  (1)  Prior  to  July  1,  1977,  the  S«  retary 
may  also  accept  and  Insure  as  a  spec  U  risk 
a  transaction  Involving  experimental  nanc- 
Ing.  if  snch  transaction  would,  except  or  the 
financing  Instrument  or  method  ii  solved 
and  adjustments  In  loan  to  vaTu*  ra  los  or 
other  matters  necessary  to  accommoda  5  such 
Instrument  or  method,  qualify  for  Ins  [ranee 
under  any  provision  of  this  Act.  Th  out- 
standing aggregate  principal  amount  jf  In- 
struments insured  under  this  subsecth  i  may 
not  exceed  1  per  centum  of  the  outst  oding 
aggregate  principal  amoimt  of  mortgaf  a  and 
loans  estimated  to  be  Insured  durli  [  any 
fiscal  year  under  titles  rv  and  V  <  this 
Act. 

(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  thi    term 
"experimental   flnanclng"    means   lln  ocing 
involving  the  use,  on  an  experimental  Dasls, 
of    financing    Instruments    which    ar      not 
otherwise    authorized   or   acceptahic     inder 
tbla  Act   (Including  mortgages  which  com- 
bine  variable   Interest   rates    with   fei  lures 
designed   to  reflect   the   interests  of     aort- 
gagors  aa  well  as  those  of  mortgagee)     and 
m«>t«ages  with  provisions  for  varying  rates 
of  amortization  corresponding  to  anticipated 
variations  In  family  income)   but  whlcK  the 
Secretary  determines  (A)   have  promlS  for 
expanding  housing  ow)ortunitles  or  aoXtlng 
special  needs.   (B>   can  be  developed  m  In- 
clude any  safeguards  for  mortgagors  ornpur- 
cbasers    that   may   be    necessary    to      Sset 
special  risks  of  such  Instruments,  aiM    (C) 
have  a  poUntial  lor  acceptance  In  thi   pri- 
vate marlict. 

COUMSSLINO 

Bmk.   113.   The  Secretary  Is  authoriz<  I  to 
ftintlsh  such  counseling  and  advice,  t    the 
extCBt  be  deems  xiseful  and  appropria   f.  to 
families  assisted  under  any  provial<Mi  oi   this 
Aet  or  any  provision  of  the  NaUonal  I  Bus- 
ing Act.  with  respect  to  property  ma  nte- 
nance,    financial     management,    and      luch 
othcv    matters    as    may    toe    appropvlal  i    to 
aastot  them  In  improving  their  housing  !on- 
dltlons  and  in  meeting  the  respoiMltoi  itles 
of   homeownership    or    tenancy.    For      tieae 
purpose*  the  Secretary  to  authorized  to  pro- 
vide counseling,  or  to  enter  Into  conl  acts 
with,    to   make   grants    to,    and   to  pr  vide 
other  types  of  assistance  to  private  or  p  bile 
organizations  with  special  competence  and 
knowledge  in  counseling  low  and  mo*  rate 
income  families  to  provide  counseling  and 
for  such  purposes,  the  Secretary  is  au   lor- 
Ized  to  make  expenditTtres   from  the     und 
obligated   for   the   insurance   of   the   i  ort 
gage  covering  the  property. 

HOUSING    ASSISTANCE    PSOCBAM    CONDm<§«S 

Sec.     114.     The    Secretary     may    pr  vide 

periodic  assistance  payments  under  see  Ions 

402  and  502  In  connecUon  with  conetnv  tlon 

or  subatontlal  rehabilitation  of  housln  for 
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lower  Income  famUies  or  tenants  In  houslne 
areas  with  respect  to  which  he  has  deter- 
mined, taking  Into  account  any  appropriate 
Information  submitted  by  community  devel- 
opment agencies  pursuant  to  the  Commu- 
nity Development  Assistance  Act  of  1874   (11 
that  there  is  not  likely  soon  to  be  an  'ade- 
quate supply  of  decent,  safe,  and  sanlUry 
existing  housing  for  such  families  or  tenanU 
of  various  household  siaes,    (2)    that  such 
construction   or   rehabUitatlon   Is  necessary 
to   expand   housing   opportunities   for   such 
families  or  Unants  within  reasonable  prox- 
imity to  places  of  employment,  or  (3)   that 
such  new  construcUon  is  an  essential  com- 
ponent of  a  community   development  pro- 
gram.   The    Secretary    may    also    designate 
housing  areas  In  which  It  Is  permissible  to 
pu-ovide  such  payments  In  such  other  cir- 
cumstances as  he  deems  necessary. 

TITLE   II— INSURANCE   FUNDS, 
PBEMIUMS,   AND  CHAROfS 


March  li,  lo:/, 


ufBUMMtcE  ruma 

Seb.  201.  (a)  The  General  Insurance  Fund, 
created  pursuant  to  section  619  of  the  Na- 
tlonal  Housing  Act.  shall  be  used  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  a  revolving  fund  for  carrying  out 
his  obligations  incurred  pursuant  to  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act.  his  obligations  Incurred 
pursuant  to  section  601  with  respect  to  State 
housing  finance  agency  bonds,  and,  except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  subsections  (b), 
(c).  and  (d)  of  this  section,  his  obligations 
v/tth  respect  to  mortgages  and  loans  under 
titles  m,  IV,  and  V  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Special  Risk  Insurance  Fund,  cre- 
ated piiTwuant  to  section  238(b)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  shall  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  as  a  revolving  fund  for  carrying  out 
his  obligations  pursuant  to  the  National 
Hmwtng  Act,  his  obligations  with  respect 
to  mortgages  and  loans  insured  as  special 
rlaks  pursuant  to  section  102(c).  and  his  ob- 
Ikgationa  with  respect  to  rehabUitatlon  loan 
fimcU  Insored  under  section  309,  and  for 
carrying  out  his  faacUcma  with  respect  to 
counaeUnc  under  section  402. 

(c)  The  CoopcraUve  Management  Ho\islng 
Insurance  Fund,  created  pursuant  to  section 
213 (k)  of  the  NaUonal  Housing  Act,  shaU 
be  used  by  the  Secretary  as  a  revolving  fund 
lor  carrying  out  both  hla  obligations  In- 
curred pursuant  to  the  National  Housing 
Act  and  his  obllgaUons  with  respect  to  (1) 
project  mortgages  Insured  under  section  601 
where  the  mortgagor  is  a  cooperative,  and 
(2)  »upple»ental  project  k)*na  insured  un- 
der section  504  where  the  Cooperative  Man- 
agement Housing  Insurance  Fund  is  obli- 
gated for  the  Insurance  of  the  original  mort- 
gage or  where  the  original  project  mortgage 
covering  a  cooperative  bousing  project  is 
uninsured. 

(d)  The  Mutual  Mortgage  Insurance  Fund, 
created  by  section  202  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act.  shaU  be  used  by  the  Secretary  aa 
a  revolving  fund  for  carrying  out  his  obU- 
gatlons  incurred  pursuant  to  sections  203(b) 
203(h).  and  203(1)  of  such  Act  and  pursuant 
to  section  401  of  this  Act. 

(e)  AU  premiume,  fees,  charges,  and  other 
income  received  by  the  Secretary  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Insurance  of  mortgages  or  loans 
shall  be  credited  to  the  fund  obligated  for 
such  Insitfance.  AU  paymente  made  pursuant 
to  claims  of  mortgagees,  ciish  adjiistments, 
the  principal  of  and  interest  paid  on  deben- 
tures, expenses  incurred  In  connection  with 
the  acquisition  and  disposal  of  property. 
nonadmlnlstratiTe  and  administrative  ex- 
penses, and  aU  other  autliorized  expendi- 
tures incurred  pursuant  to  this  Act  and  the 
National  Housing  Act  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  fund  obligated  for  such  insurance. 

(f)  The  Secretary  is  auUiorized  to  borrow 
Irom  the  Treasury  from  time  to  Ume  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  shall  determine  are 
necessary  to  pay  insurance  claims  in  cash 
and  In  lieu  of  issuing  debentures.  Notes  o» 
other  obligations  issued  by  the  Secretary  1« 
amounts    borrowed    under    this    subsection 


shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  determined  bv 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into 
consideration    the    current    average    market 
yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  with  remaining  periods 
to  maturity  comparable  to  the  average  ma- 
tnrlUes  of  such  notes  or  other  obligations 
♦g)    Moneys    in    an    Insurance    fund    not 
needed  for  current  operations  of  the  fund 
shall  be  depoelted  with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  the  credit  of  the  fund  or 
invested  in  bonds  or  other  oUllgaticns  cf 
or  in  bonds  or  other  obllgaUons  guaranteed 
by,  the  United  SUtes  or  any  agency  of  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  may 
purchase   in   the   open   market   debentures 
which  are  the  obligation  of  the  fund.  Such 
purchases  shall  be  made  at  a  price  whleh 
win  provide  an  investment  yield  of  not  less 
than  the  yield  obtained  from  other  Invest- 
ments authwized  by  this  subsection.  Deben- 
tures so  purchased  shall  be  canceled  and  not 
reissued. 

<h)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
printed  such  Slims  as  may  be  needed  from 
time  to  time  to  cover  losses  sustained  by 
tbe  Special  Bisk  Insurance  Fund. 

nvSTTSANCE    PKKSnxrMS   AND    CHARGES 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  fix  insurance  premiums  for  the  Insurance 
of  mortgages  and  loans  under  this  Act.  In- 
surance premiums  for  the  insurance  of  mort- 
gages under  this  Act  (except  under  section 
505)  shall  not  exceed  an  amoimt  equivalent 
to  1  per  centum  per  annum  of  the  amount 
of  the  principal  obligation  of  the  mortgage 
outstanding  at  any  one  time.  The  Secre- 
tary may  require  the  payment  of  the  insur- 
ance premium  on  an  advance  or  a  deferred 
basis,  except  that  with  reelect  to  any  mort- 
gage or  loan  insured  under  title  V  or  with 
respect  to  any  loan  under  title  111,  such  in- 
surance premium  shall  be  payaMe  annually 
In  advanco  by  the  mortgagee  or  lender. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  the  principal  obli- 
gation of  any  mortgage  or  loan  insured  un- 
der title  rv  or  title  V  is  paid  In  full  prior 
to  the  maturity  date,  the  Secretary  is  an- 
thoriaed  in  his  discretion  to  require  the 
payment  by  the  mortgagee  or  the  lender  of 
an  adjusted  premium  charge  In  such  amount 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  equitable. 
Where  such  prepayment  occurs,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  refund  to  the  mort- 
gagee or  the  lender  for  the  account  at  the 
mortgagor  or  the  borrower  all,  or  such  por- 
tion as  he  shall  determine  to  be  equitable, 
of  the  current  unearned  Insurance  premium 
theretofore  paid. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  termi- 
nate any  insurance  contract  upon  request 
by  the  mortgagor  or  borrower  and  the  mort- 
gagee or  lender.  As  a  condition  to  terminat- 
ing the  insurance,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
in  his  discretion  to  require  the  payment  of 
a  termination  charge  computed  in  such 
amount  as  he  deems  equitable. 

(d)  The  payments  specified  in  subsections 
(a),  (b).  and  (c)  shall  be  payable  by  the 
mortgagee  or  the  lender  either  in  cash  or  in 
debentures  Issued  by  the  Secretary,  except 
that  the  Insurance  premium  for  loans  imder 
title  m  shall  be  paid  only  In  cash.  The  de- 
bentures presented  for  such  payment  shall 
represent  obligations  of  the  particular  in- 
surance fund  to  which  such  insurance  pre- 
mium Is  to  be  credited. 

(e)  (1)  In  the  case  of  a  mortgage  Insured 
under  section  401  covering  a  single-family 
dwelling  or  a  one-famUy  unit  In  a  condo- 
minium where  the  mortgagor  is  a  serviceman 
who  at  the  time  of  insurance  or  assiimption 
of  the  mortgage  is  the  owner  of  the  property 
and  either  occupies  the  property  or  certifies 
that  his  failure  to  do  so  is  the  result  of  his 
serrlce  assignment,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  or  the 
Secretary  of  Conmierce,  as  the  case  may  be, 
shall,  from  the  respective  appropriations 
available  for  pay  and  allowances  of  service- 
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men,  make  such  payments  to  the  mortgagor, 
or  (pursuant  to  an  agreement)  directly  to 
the  Secretary  in  the  amounts  required  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  mortgage  Insurance 
premium  fixed  by  the  Secretary. 

(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection — 

(A)  The  term  "serviceman"  means  a  per- 
son to  whom  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  or  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  as  the  case  may  be,  has  issued 
B  certificate  indicating  that  such  person  re- 
quires housing,  is  serving  on  active  duty  In 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  In 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard,  or  in  the 
United  States  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  and  has  served  on 
active  duty  for  more  than  two  years,  but  a 
certificate  shall  not  be  issued  to  any  person 
ordered  to  active  duty  for  training  purposes 
only.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  or  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, respectively,  are  authorized  to  pre- 
sclbe  rtiles  and  regulations  governing  th© 
Issuance  of  such  certificate  and.  may  with- 
hold issuance  of  more  than  one  such  certif- 
icate to  a  serviceman  whenever  in  his 
discretion  issuance  is  not  Justified  due  to 
circumstances  resulting  from  his  service 
assignment. 

(B)  The  term  "period  of  ownership"  means 
the  period,  for  which  mortgage  Insurance 
premiums  are  fixed,  prior  to  the  date  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  or  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, as  the  case  may  be,  furnishes  the 
Secretary  with  a  certification  that  such 
ownership  (as  defined  by  the  Secretary)  has 
terminated. 

(3)  Where  a  serviceman  dies  while  on  ac- 
tive duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  United  States  Coast  Guard, 
or  In  the  United  States  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  leaving  a  sur- 
viving widow  as  owner  of  the  property,  the 
period  of  ownership  shaU  extend  for  two 
years  beyond  the  date  of  the  serviceman's 
death  or  until  the  date  the  widow  disposes 
of  the  property,  whichever  date  occurs  first. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  ol 
Transportation,  or  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, as  the  case  may  be,  shall  notify  such 
widow  promptly  following  the  serviceman's 
death  of  the  additional  costs  to  be  borne  by 
the  mortgagor  foUowlng  termination  of  the 
two-yew  period. 

PROCESSXNO  FEES  AND  SERVICE  CHARGES 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  charge  and  collect  from  the  mortgagee  or 
lender  such  amounts  as  he  may  deem  reason- 
able for  the  processing  of  a  mortgage  or 
loan  insurance  implication  and  for  the  ap- 
praisal and  Inspection  of  the  property  or 
project  to  be  covered  by  the  mortgage  to  he 
insured  or  for  other  services  preformed  by 
the  Secretary,  except  that  charges  for  ap- 
praisal and  Inspection  with  respect  to  multi- 
family  housing  shall  not  aggregate  more  than 
1  per  centum  of  the  original  principal  face 
amount  of  the  mortgage.  All  amounts  re- 
ceived under  this  section  shall  be  payable  by 
the  mortgagee  or  lender  In  cash  at  such 
times  as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  Include 
In  any  mortgage  or  loan  insured  under  this 
Act  or  In  any  loan  made  payable  to  the  Sec- 
retary a  provision  requiring  the  mortgagor 
or  borrower  to  pay  a  service  charge  to  th© 
Secretary  In  the  event  the  mortgage  or  loan 
Is  held  by  the  Secretary.  The  service  charge 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  for  Insurance  premiums  appli- 
cable to  such  mortgage  or  loan. 
TITLE    in— INSURANCE    FOR    PROPERTT 
IMPROVEMENT,  HISTORIC  STRUCTURE 
PRESERVATION,     AND     MOBILE     HOME 
LOANS      AND      FOR      REHABILITATION 
LOAN  FUNDS 

TYPES  OF  LOANS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  insure  financial  Institutions  against  losses 
which  they  may  sustain  as  a  result  of  mak- 


ing, advancing  credit  In  connection  with,  or 
purchasing  property  Improvement  loans,  his- 
toric structure  preservation  loans,  mobile 
home  loans,  and  mobile  home  lot  loans  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  this  title. 

(b)  The  property  improvement  loan  shall 
be  for  the  purpose  of  financing  alterations, 
repairs,  and  Improvements  upon  or  In  con- 
nection with  existing  structures  or  mobile 
homes,  and  the  building  of  new  structures, 
upon  lurban,  suburban,  or  rural  real  prop- 
erty (including  the  restoration,  rehabilita- 
tion, rebuilding,  and  replacement  of  such 
Improvements  which  have  been  damaged  or 
destroyed  by  earthquake,  conflagration,  tor- 
nado, hurricane,  cyclone,  flood,  or  other  ca- 
tastrophe), by  the  owners  thereof  or  by  the 
lessees  of  such  real  property  or  mobile  homes 
under  such  conditions  regarding  length  of 
lease  or  such  other  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe  In  order  to  protect  his 
Interest  as  an  Insurer.  Alterations,  repairs, 
and  Improvements  upon,  or  In  connection 
with,  existing  structures  may  Include  the 
provision  of  fire  safety  equipment  or  energy 
conserving  Improvements  or  the  Installation 
of  solar  energy  systems.  As  used  In  this 
title— 

(1)  the  term  "fire  safety  equipment" 
means  any  device  or  facility  which  is  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  risk  of  personal  Injury 
or  property  damage  resulting  from  fire  and 
is  in  conformity  with  such  criteria  and 
standards  sts  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary: 

(2)  the  term  "energy  conserving  improve- 
ments" means  any  addition,  alternation,  or 
Improvement  to  an  exlstng  or  new  structure 
which  is  designed  to  reduce  the  total  energy 
requirements  of  that  structure,  and  which  is 
In  conformity  with  such  criteria  and  stand- 
ards as  shall  be  prescribed  by  tbe  Secretary  In 
consultation  with  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards;  and 

(3)  the  term  "solar  energy  system"  means 
any  addition,  alteration,  or  Improvement  to 
an  existing  or  new  structure  which  is  de- 
signed to  utUize  solar  energy  to  reduce  the 
energy  requirements  of  that  structure  from 
other  energy  sources,  and  which  Is  in  con- 
formity with  such  criteria  and  standards  as 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  In  con- 
sultation with  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. 

(c)  The  mobile  home  loan  shall  be  for  the 
purpose  of  financing  the  purchase  of  a  mo- 
bUe  home  to  be  used  by  the  owner  as  his 
principal  residence,  and  may  include  an 
amount  to  finance  the  acquisition  of  a  lot  on 
which  to  place  such  home  and  to  pay  ex- 
penses reasonably  necessary  for  the  appro- 
priate preparation  of  such  lot,  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  th©  Installation  of  utility 
connections,  sanitary  faculties  and  paving, 
and  the  construction  of  a  suitable  pad,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  financing  only  the  acquisi- 
tion of  such  a  lot  either  with  or  without  such 
preparation  by  an  owner  of  a  mobUe  home. 

(d)  The  historic  structiire  preservation 
loan  shall  be  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
the  preservation  of  historic  structures.  As 
used  In  this  title,  the  term  "historic  struc- 
tures" means  residential  structtires  which 
are  registered  in  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  or  which  are  certified  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conform  to  Na- 
tional Register  criteria;  and  the  term  "pres- 
ervation" means  restoration  or  rehabilitation 
undertaken  for  such  purposes  as  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  in  regulations  Issued 
by  him,  after  consulting  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

LOAN   TERMS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Except  as  othervtrlse  provided 
in  this  subsection,  a  loan  financing  property 
Improvements  shall — 

(1)  Involve  an  amount  not  exceeding  $10,- 
000,  except  that.  If  the  loan  is  made  for  the 
purpose  of  financing  the  alteration,  repair. 
Improvement,  or  conversion  of  an  existing 
structure  used  or  to  be  used  as  an  apartment 
house  or  a  dwelling  for  two  or  more  famiUes, 


the  loan  shall  not  exceed  $30,000  nor  an  aver- 
age amount  of  $5,000  per  family  unit;  and 

(2)  have  a  maturity  not  exceeding  twelve 
years  and  thirty-two  days,  except  that  such 
maturity  limitation  shall  not  apply  If  the 
loan  is  for  the  purpose  of  financing  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  structure  for  use  in  whole 
or  in  part  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  limitations,  a 
loan  to  finance  the  provision  of  fire  safety 
equipment  for  extended  health  care  facilities. 
Intermediate  health  care  facilities,  or  other 
comparable  health  care  facilities  may  involve 
such  principal  amount  and  have  such  matur- 
ity as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

(b)  (1)  A  loan  financing  the  purchase  of  a 
mobile  home  only  shall — 

(A)  involve  an  amount  not  exceeding  (1) 
$10,000  ($15,000  in  the  case  of  a  mobile  home 
composed  of  two  or  more  modules),  and  (11) 
such  additional  amount  as  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe  as  appropriate 
to  cover  the  cost  of  necessary  site  preparation 
for  the  lot  on  which  the  home  is  to  be  placed; 
and 

(B)  have  a  maturity  not  exceeding  twelve 
years  and  thirty-two  days  (fifteen  years  and 
thirty-two  days  in  the  case  of  a  mobUe  home 
composed  of  two  or  more  modules) . 

(2)  A  loan  financing  the  purchase  of  a  mo- 
bile home  and  an  undeveloped  lot  on  which 
to  place  the  home  shaU — 

(A)  Involve  an  amount  not  exceeding  (1) 
the  maximum  amount  under  paragraph  (1) 
(A)  of  this  subsection,  and  (li)  such  amount 
not  to  exceed  $5,0(X)  as  may  be  necessary  to 
cover  the  cost  of  purchasing  the  lot;  and 

(B)  have  a  maturity  not  exceeding  fifteen 
years  and  thirty-two  days  (twenty  years  and 
thirty-two  days  in  the  case  of  a  mobile  home 
composed  of  two  or  more  modules). 

(3)  A  loan  financing  the  purchase  of  a  mo- 
bile home  and  a  suitably  developed  lot  on 
which  to  place  the  home  shall — 

(A)  Involve  an  amount  not  exceeding  (1) 
the  maximum  amount  under  paragr^h  (1) 
(A)  (1)  of  this  subsection,  and  (11)  such 
amount  not  to  exceed  $7,500  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  cover  the  cost  of  purchasing  the 
lot;  and 

(B)  have  a  maturity  not  exceeding  fifteen 
years  and  thirty-two  days  (twenty  years  and 
thirty-two  days  In  the  case  of  a  mobUe  home 
composed  of  two  or  more  modules) . 

(4)  A  loan  financing  the  purchase,  by  an 
owner  of  a  mobil  home  which  is  the  principal 
residence  of  that  owner,  of  only  a  lot  on 
which  to  place  that  mobil  home  shaU — 

(A)  invcdve  such  an  amount  as  may  be 
necessary  to  cover  the  cost  of  purchasing  the 
lot  not  exceeding  (1)  $5,000  in  the  case  of  an 
undeveloped  lot,  or  (U)  $7,500  in  the  case  of 
a  developiied  lot;  and 

(B)  have  a  maturity  not  exceeding  ten 
years  and  thirty-two  days. 

No  loan  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  may  be  made  unless  the  owner 
certifies  that  he  wlU  place  his  mobile  home 
on  the  lot  acquired  with  such  a  loan  within 
six  months  after  the  date  of  such  loan. 

(c)  A  loan  financing  the  preservation  of  a 
historic  structure  shaU — 

(1)  Involve  an  amount  not  exceeding  $15,- 
000  per  famUy  unit;  and 

(2)  have  a  mattirlty  not  exceeding  fifteen 
years  and  thirty-two  days. 

REFINANCINO 

Sec.  303.  Any  loan  with  respect  to  which 
insurance  is  granted  under  this  title  may  be 
refinanced  and  the  mattirlty  thereof  extend- 
ed in  accordance  VTlth  such  terms  and  con- 
fUtions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  but 
In  no  event  for  an  additional  amount  or 
term  in  excess  of  the  maximum  provided  for 
In  section  302. 

PROHIBITIONS 

Sec  304.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
prevent  th©  use  of  any  financial  assistance 
under  this  title — 

(1)  which  would,  through  multiple  loans, 
result  in  an  outstanding  aggregate  loan  bal- 
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aac«  with  respect  to  the  same  proMrty  or 
mobile  home  exceeding  the  dollar  i|mount 
limitation  prescribed  In  this  title  for  l^e  type 
of  lo*n  Involved;  or 

(a)  which  Involves  new  residential  Btr\u:- 
turcs  (other  than  mobile  homes)  thiit  have 
not  been  completed  and  occupied  for  at  least 
six  months,  except  where  such  requ^cment 
Is  waived  by  the  Secretary. 

PBQPEBTT    STANDARDS 

Skc.  305.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  froib  time 
to  time  declare  Ineligible  for  flnanclic  un- 
der this  title  any  Item,  product,  alteration, 
repair,  Improvement,  or  class  thereof ,Jwhlch 
he  determines  would  not  substantiallif  pro- 
tect or  improve  the  basic  llabiUty  or  hnUlity 
of  properties  which  are  to  be  improved  by 
financing  provided  untier  tliis  title.  He  may 
also  declare  ineligible  (or  financing  lunder 
this  title  any  item  which  he  determines  Is 
espectally  subject  to  selling  abuses.    ^ 

<b>  TlM  Secretary  shall,  with  res| 
Daoklle  hemes  to  be  financed  undi 
title— 

(1)  prescribe  minimum  property  sti 
t«  assure  the  llvablllty  and  dorabUity 
meMle  lianie  and  the  suitability  of  t 
<Xk  which  the  mobile  home  is  to  be  located; 
and 

(2)  olBtain  assurances  from  the  boi  rower 
that  the  nwbUe  home  wUl  be  placed  on  a 
Bite  which  complies  with  the  standard i  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  and  with  l«c<  zon- 
iBg  and  other  applicable  local  require!  »ents. 

CONTaACT    PHOVTSTONS 

Sec.  30C.  (a)  The  insurance  granted  ty  the 
Secretary  to  any  financial  instlUitldn  on 
loans,  advances  of  credit,  and  purchases!  made 
by  such  financial  institution  shan  not  (xceed 
either — 

(1)  10  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of 
such  loans,  advances  of  credit,  and  purchases 
made  under  and  reported  for  Insurance  ^nder 
this  title  and  under  section  2  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  after  July  1.  1939;  or 

(2)  90  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  liss  on 
any  individual  loan,  advance  of  credit,  oj '  pur- 
chase. 

(b)  Any  payment  for  loss  made  to  au  ap- 
proved financial  institution  under  thlj  title 
Shan  be  final  and  Incontestable  aftei  two 
years  from  the  date  the  claim  ,was  ceitified 
for  pa3rment  by  the  Secretary,  In  the  alJBence 
of  fraud  or  misrepresentation  on  the  piirt  of 
such  institution,  unless  a  demand  for  jspur- 
chaee  of  the  obllgatton  shan  have  been  made 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  prior  t|>  the 
expiration  of  such  two-year  period.        1  ■ 

WAIVES     or     SEQUIRKMENTS 

Sec.   3V7.   The  Secretary   is  autberlaid  to 

waive  compJiwice  with  any  regulatlonsiisued 
by  him  pursuant  to  this  title,  if  the  enjorce- 
ment  of  such  regulations  would  impose  an 
injustice  up>on  an  Insured  iSnanclal  lii4tttu- 
Uoa  that  liaa  substantially  complied  with  tti« 
requirements  of  such  regulations  an4  >>»<; 
acted  in  good  faith.  Such  waiver  shallionly 
be  exercised  where  it  does  not  Inv  ->lve  ab  in- 
crease in  the  obligation  ol  tiie  Secretai^  be- 
yond ttie  obligation  which  would  tiave4t>een 
Involved  If  the  regulation  had  been  (ullyiom- 
plied  with.  f 

TRANSFEK     0»     XNSOasNCE  j| 

8ec.  3M.  The  Secretary  Is  airthori^d  to 
transfer  to  any  approved  finandal  iidtltu- 
tlon  the  insurance  in  connection  witl  any 
loan  which  Is  sold  to  It  by  another  api^oved 
financial  institution. 
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may  stistsln  as  a  resvdt  of  losns  or  ad^nces 
of  credit  from  the  fund  pursuant  to  §  loan 


program  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
this  section. 

(b)  A  loan  program  which  meets  the  re- 
quireixients  of  this  section  shall — 

(1)  Involve  significant  financial  partici- 
pation In  the  rehabilitation  program  by  a 
State  or  local  government; 

(2)  Involve  loans  to  finance  rehabilitation 
of  predominantly  residential  property  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  312(a)  (1) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964; 

(3)  provide  loans  to  persons  who  cannot 
obtain  or  afford  private  financing;  and 

(4)  meet  such  requirements  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  loans  involved  as  the  Secretary 
determines  necessary  so  that  a  guarantee 
pursuant  to  this  section  win  meet  special  risk 
criteria. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish and  collect  such  Insurance  premiums  or 
other  fees  or  charges  as  he  determines  to  be 
necessary  In  connection  with  the  admin- 
istration of  this  section. 

(d;  The  aggregate  amount  of  outstanding 
loans  in  revolving  funds  partially  insured 
against  losses  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $10,000,000  at 
the  beginning  of  any  fiscal  year. 

TITLE  IV — HOME  MORTGAGE  CREDIT 
ASSISTANCE 

HOME  MOSTCACE  INSITKANCS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  Insure  a  home  mortgage  (Including  open- 
end  advanees)  meeting  the  requirements  of 
this  section. 

(b)  The  mortgage  shall — 

(1)  Involve  a  principal  obligation  not  to 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  (1) 
97  per  centum  of  $25,000  of  the  Secretary's 
appraised  value  of  the  property  as  of  the 
date  the  mortgage  is  accepted  for  Insurance, 
(II)  90  per  centum  of  such  value  In  excess 
of  $39,000  but  not  in  excess  of  $35,000,  (111) 
80  per  centum  of  such  value  In  excess  of 
(35,000  but  not  in  excess  of  $45,000,  and  (Iv) 
70  per  centum  of  such  valtie  in  excess  of 
$45,000;  except  that  In  the  case  of  rehabili- 
tation, the  foregoing  limitations  upon  the 
amount  of  the  mortgage  shall  be  based  on 
the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the  appraised 
value  of  the  property  after  rehabilitation 
(taking  into  account  a  community  program 
of  neighborhood  preservation  or  rehabilita- 
tion), and  in  the  case  of  refinancing,  the 
amount  of  the  mortgage  shall  be  further 
limited  to  the  sum  of  the  existing  Indebted- 
ness on  the  property  plus  the  Secretary's 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  rehabilitation,  tt  any; 
and 

(2)  contain  complete  amortization  provi- 
sions satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  requiring 
payments  by  the  mortgagor  not  In  excess  erf 
his  reasonable  ability  to  pay  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  and  within  such  term  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 

(c)  Where  th  mortgage  involves  a  dwell- 
ing unit  in  a  cooperative  housing  project 
which  Is  covered  by  a  blanket  mortgage  In- 
sured under  this  Act — 

(1)  In  the  case  of  a  dwelHng  unit  in  such 
a  cooperative  project  where  the  unit,  upon 
completion  of  construction  or  rehabilitation, 
is  to  be  sold  to  a  purchaser,  the  percentages 
specified  In  subsection  (b)(1)  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  the  portion  attributable  to  such 
dwelling  unit  of  the  amount  whlrti  was  the 
basis  for  computing  the  blanket  mortgage; 
and 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  project  of  the  type 
described  in  subsection  (1)  (1),  the  mortgage 
amount  as  determined  under  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  section  for  purposes  of  sub- 
section (b)(1)  shan  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to  ttie  portion  of  the  unpaid 
balance  of  the  blanket  mortgage  covering  the 
project  which  is  attributable  (as  of  the  date 
the  mortgage  is  accepted  for  insurance)  to 
such  ualt. 

(d)  Where  tiie  RK»tgage  Involves  a  one- 
family  vnlt  in  a  condoniniusa,  ttie  Secretary 


shall  establish  such  requirements  as  he 
deems  appropriate  for  the  protection  of  the 
consumer.  The  mortgage  covering  the  con- 
dominium unit  shan  contain  such  provisions 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  common  areas 
and  facilities  and  the  condominium  project 
The  Secretary  may  require  that  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  the  mortgagor  and  the 
owners  of  the  condominium  units  in  the 
project  shall  be  subject  to  such  controls  as 
he  determines  to  be  necessary  and  feasible 
to  promote  and  protect  Individual  owners, 
the  condominium  project,  and  Its  occupants 
(e)  The  mortgage  shall  have  a  principal 
obligation  not  in  excess  of  an  amount  equal 
to  85  per  centum  of  the  amount  computed 
under  the  provision  of  subsection  (b)(1)  if 
the  mortgage  involves — 

(1)  a  newly  constructed  dweHlng  which 
the  Secretary  determines  has  been  completed 
within  twelve  months  of  the  sale  being  fi- 
nanced with  a  mortgage  Insured  under  this 
section  but  which  has  not  been  approved  by 
the  Secretary  for  mortgage  Insurance  or  ap- 
proved by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
AlTalrs  for  guaranty,  insurance,  or  direct  loan 
under  chapter  37  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  construc- 
tion; or 

(2)  a  mortgagor  (other  than  a  nonprofit 
mortgagor)  who  is  not  the  occupant  of  the 
property,  except  that  this  requirement  for  a 
reduction  in  the  principal  obligation  of  the 
mortgage  shaU  not  be  applicable  where — 

(A)  the  mortgagor  is  In  the  military  serv- 
ice and  his  failure  to  occupy  the  property  Is 
by  reason  of  his  service  assignment; 

(B)  the  mortgagor  and  mortgagee  assume 
responsibility,  In  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary,  for  the  reduction  of  the  out- 
standing principal  amount  of  the  mortgage, 
in  the  event  the  mortgaged  property  is  not 
(prior  to  the  date  of  the  eighteenth  amor- 
tization payment  of  the  mortgage)  sold  to  a 
purchaser  acceptable  to  the  Secretary  who 
Is  the  occupant  of  the  property  and  who  as- 
sumes and  agrees  to  pay  the  mortgage  In- 
debtedness; or 

(C)  the  mortgage  covers  experimental 
property  and  the  Secretary  approves  the 
waiver  of  such  requirement. 

(f)  The  seller,  bunder,  or  such  other  per- 
son as  the  Secretary  may  designate  shall  de- 
liver to  the  mortgagor  (prior  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  sale)  a  written  statement  setting 
forth  the  amount  of  the  appraised  value  of 
th*  property,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Where  the  property  is  to  be  rehabUi- 
tated  by  the  owner  thereof  and  the  amount 
at  the  mortgage  Is  not  based  on  the  appraised 
value  of  the  property,  the  Secretary  shall 
furnish  such  owner  a  statement  of  the  Sec- 
retary's estimate  of  the  appraised  value  of 
the  property  after  the  proposed  improve- 
ments are  completed. 

(g)(1)  Wliere  the  mortgage  involves  a 
dwelllog  which  is  apptroved  for  mortgage  in- 
surance prior  to  the  beginning  of  construc- 
tlcn,  tlie  seller,  or  such  other  person  as  may 
be  required  by  the  Secretary,  shall  deliver  to 
the  mortgagor  a  warranty  that  the  dwelling 
is  constructed  in  substantial  conformity  with 
tlie  plans  and  specifications  (including  any 
amendments  thereof,  or  changes  ©r  var- 
iations therein  approved  in  writing  by  the 
Secretary)  on  which  tlie  Secretary  based  his 
valuation  of  the  dwelling.  This  warranty 
shaU  apply  only  with  respect  to  such  in- 
stances of  substantial  nonconformity  to  the 
plans  and  specifications  approved  by  the 
Secretary  as  to  which  the  mortgagor  has 
given  written  notice  to  tlie  warrantor  with- 
in one  year  from  the  date  of  conveyance 
of  title  to,  or  Initial  occupancy  of.  the  dwell- 
ing, whichever  first  occurs. 

(2)  The  warranty  required  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  In  addition  to.  and  not  in  dero- 
gation of,  all  other  rights  and  privileges 
which  the  mortgagor  may  have  under  any 
other  law  or   instrument.  The   Secretary   is 
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directed  to  permit  copies  of  the  plans  and 
Bpeclflcatlons  (including  any  amendments 
or  variations  approved  In  writing  by  the 
Secretary)  for  the  dwellings  covered  by  war- 
ranties under  this  subsection  to  be  made 
available  in  the  appropriate  local  offices  for 
inspection  or  for  copying  by  any  mortgagor 
or  warantor  during  such  periods  of  time  as 
the  Secretary  deems  reasonable. 

(h)  (1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  In- 
sure under  this  section  a  home  mortgage 
which  is  executed  to  refinance  existing  in- 
debtedness and  to  finance  any  needed  repairs 
and  improvements  to  the  property. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  assure  that — 

(A)  refinancing  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
results  in  any  moderate  or  substantial  re- 
habilitation necessary  to  place  the  property 
in  a  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  condition  as 
required  by  applicable  codes  and  may  enable 
the  mortgagor  to  pay  off  a  ballon  payment 
provision,  if  any.  In  the  original  mortgage; 
and 

(B)  In  the  case  of  a  mortgage  transaction 
under  this  subsection  which  the  Secretary 
designates  as  a  special  risk  because  the  prop- 
erty Is  located  In  an  older  and  declining  area, 
(1)  the  refinancing  is  not  used  primarily  to 
reduce  the  monthly  debt  service  payable  by 
the  mortgagor  except  in  hardship  cases  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  and  (II)  the 
mortgagor  or  member  of  his  Immediate  fam- 
ily shall  have  owned  the  property  for  a  pe- 
riod of  not  less  than  three  years  prior  to 
such  refinancing  unless  the  mortgagor  shall 
be  a  nonprofit,  limited  profit,  or  cooperative 
certified  by  the  Secretary  as  being  eligible  to 
participate  In  the  refinancing  program  under 
criteria  established  by  the  Secretary. 

(3)  A  mortgage  insured  as  a  special  risk 
under  this  subsection  may  Include  closing 
costs  and  such  service  charges  and  appraisal. 
Inspection,  or  other  fees  as  the  Secretary  may 
approve. 

(4)  In  any  case  where  a  mortgage  insured 
as  a  special  risk  under  this  subsection  covers 
property  which  is  generating  rental  Income, 
the  Secretaiy  may,  In  his  discretion,  require 
the  mortgagor  to  meet  the  additional  re- 
quirements of  section  501  (k)  (2). 

(1)  As  used  in  this  section — 

(1)  The  term  "home  mortgage"  and 
"mortgage"  Include  a  first  Hen  given  (In  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  the  State  where 
the  property  Is  located  and  accompanied 
by  such  security  and  other  undertakings  as 
may  be  required  under  regulations  of  the 
Secretary)  to  secure  a  loan  made  to  finance 
the  purchase  of  stock  or  membership  In  a 
nonprofit  cooperative  ownership  housing 
corporation  the  permanent  occupancy  of  the 
members  of  such  corporation,  where  the 
purchase  of  such  stock  or  membership  will 
entitle  the  purchaser  to  the  permanent  occu- 
pancy of  one  of  such  units. 

(2)  The  terms  "appraised  value  of  the 
property",  "value  of  the  property",  and 
"value"  include  the  appraised  value  of  a 
dwelling  unit  in  a  cooperative  housing 
project  of  the  type  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  where  the  purchase  of  the  stock  or  mem- 
bership involved  will  entitle  the  purchaser 
to  the  permanent  occupancy  of  that  unit; 
and  the  term  "property"  includes  a  dwelling 
unit  In  such  a  cooperative  project. 

(3)  The  term  "mortgagor"  includes  a  per- 
son or  persons  giving  a  first  lien  (of  the  type 
described  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) )  to  secure  a  loan 
to  finance  the  purchase  of  stock  or  member- 
ship In  a  cooperative  housing  corporation. 

HOMEOWIfERSHIP    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  402.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting 
lower  Income  families  In  acquiring  or  main- 
taining howeownershlp,  the  Secretary  is  avi- 
thorized  to  make,  and  to  contract  to  make, 
periodic  assistance  payments  on  behalf  of 
stJch  homeowners.  The  assistance  shall  be  ac- 
complished through  payments  to  mortgagees 


holding  mortgages  which  meet  the  require- 
ments of,  and  are  insured  under,  this  section 
or  which  mortgakges  are  assisted  under  a 
State  or  local  program  providing  assistance 
through  loans,  loan  Insurance  or  tax  abate- 
ment. 

(b)  The  assistance  payments  to  a  mort- 
gagee by  the  Secretary  on  behalf  of  a  mort- 
gagor shall  be  made  during  such  time  as  the 
mortgagor  shall  continue  to  occupy  the 
property  which  secures  the  mortgage.  Such 
payments  may  also  be  made  on  behalf  of  a 
homeowner  who  assumes  a  mortgage  insured 
under  tliis  section  with  respect  to  which  as- 
sistance payments  have  been  made  on  behalf 
of  the  previous  owner,  if  the  new  homeowner 
is  approved  by  the  Secretary  as  eligible  for 
receiving  such  assistance.  "The  Secretary  Is 
also  autliorized  to  continue  making  assist- 
ance payments  where  the  mortgage  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  assistance  payment  shall  be  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  the  lesser  of — 

(1)  the  balance  of  the  monthly  payment 
for  principal,  interest,  taxes.  Insurance,  and 
mortgage  insurance  premium  due  under  the 
mortgage  remaining  unpaid  after  applying 
20  per  centum  of  the  mortgagor's  Income;  or 

(2)  the  difference  between  the  monthly 
payment  for  principal,  Interest,  and  mortgage 
insurance  premium  which  the  mortgagor  is 
obligated  to  pay  under  the  mortgage  and  the 
monthly  payment  for  principal  and  Interest 
which  the  mortgagor  would  be  obligated  to 
pay  if  the  mortgage  were  to  bear  Interest  at 
the  rate  of  1  per  centum  per  annum. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  Include  In  the  pay- 
ment to  the  mortgagee  such  amount,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  amount  computed  under  sub- 
section (c) ,  as  he  deems  appropriate  to  reim- 
burse the  mortgagee  for  its  additional  ex- 
penses in  handling  the  mortgage. 

(e)  Procedures  shall  be  adopted  by  the 
Secretary  for  recertiftcatlons  of  the  mort- 
gagor's Income  at  Intervals  of  two  years  (or 
at  shorter  Intervals  where  the  Secretary 
deems  It  desirable)  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
Justing  the  amount  of  the  assistance  pay- 
ments within  the  limits  of  the  formula  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (c) . 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  steps  as 
he  deems  necessary  to  assure  that  the  sales 
price  of,  or  other  consideration  paid  in  con- 
nection with,  the  property  with  respect  to 
which  assistance  payments  are  to  be  made  Is 
not  Inflated  or  excessive. 

(g)  (1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section.  In- 
cluding such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  the  assistance  paymenta  under  con- 
tracts entered  Into  under  this  section.  The 
aggregate  amount  of  outstanding  contracts 
to  make  such  payments  shall  not  exceed 
amounts  approved  In  appropriation  Acts,  and 
payments  pvirsuant  to  such  contracts  (and 
any  contracts  entered  Into  under  section  235 
of  the  National  Housing  Act)  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $75,000,000  per  annum  prior  to  July  1, 
1969,  v;hlcli  maximum  dollar  amount  shall 
be  Increased  by  $125,000,000  on  July  1,  1969, 
by  $150,000,000  on  July  1,  1970,  by  $200,- 
000,000  on  July  1.  1971,  by  $115,000,000  on 
July  1,  1972,  and  by  $120,000,000  on  July 
1,  1975. 

(2)  Not  more  than  30  per  centum  of  the 
total  amount  of  contracts  for  assistance  pay- 
ments authorized  by  appropriation  Acts  may 
be  made  with  respect  to  existing  dwellings 
or  dwelling  units  In  existing  projects,  includ- 
ing property  described  In  subsection  (h)  (1) 
(B),  as  defined  by  the  Secretary. 

(3)  Not  less  than  20  per  centum  of  the 
total  amount  of  contracts  for  assistance  pay- 
ments atithorlzed  by  appropriation  Acts  to 
be  made  after  June  30,  1974,  shall  be  avail- 
able for  use  only  with  respect  to  dwellings, 
or  dwelling  unlta  In  projects,  which  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  prior  to  substantial 
rehabilitation. 


(h(  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  Insure 
a  home  mortgage  (including  advances  with 
respect  to  property  constructed  or  re- 
habilitated pursuant  to  a  self-help  program) 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  section  401, 
except  as  such  requirementa  are  modified  by 
this  section.  The  mortgage  shall — 

(1)  Involve  (A)  a  single-family  dwelling, 
or  a  one-fanilly  unit  in  a  condominium,  or 
a  one-family  unit  sold  by  a  cooperative,  or 
(B)  a  single  family  dwelling  where  the  mort- 
gage is  executed  by  the  owner-occupant  to 
finance  the  rehabilitation  of  such  dwelling; 
and 

(2)  have  a  principal  obligation  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  appraised  value  of  the  property  as 
of  the  date  the  mortgage  is  accepted  for  in- 
surance or,  in  the  case  of  rehabilitation,  the 
Secretary's  estimate  of  the  appraised  value 
of  the  property  after  rehabilitation,  taking 
into  account  a  community  program  of  neigh- 
borhood preservation  or  rehabilitation  (in 
the  case  of  rehabilitation  by  the  owner-oc- 
cupant, the  principal  obligation  shall  be  fur- 
ther limited  to  the  sum  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  rehabilitation  and  the  amotmt,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  required  to 
refinance  existing  Indebtedness  secured  by 
the  property)  plus  such  amount  to  cover 
closing  costs  and  prepaid  expenses,  as  the 
Secretary  shall  approve;   and 

(3)  be  executed  by  a  mortgagor  who  shall 
have  paid  in  cash  or  Its  equivalent,  on  ac- 
count of  the  property.  In  the  case  of  any 
family  whose  Income  is  not  In  excess  of  70 
per  centum  of  the  median  Income  for  the 
area,  at  least  $200,  or  In  the  case  of  any 
other  family,  at  least  an  amount  equal  to  3 
per  centum  of  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  acquisition. 

(I)  No  assistance  payments  shall  be  made 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  any  mort- 
gage securhig  a  loan  to  finance  the  rehabili- 
tation of  any  owner-occupied  property,  un- 
less— 

(1)  the  property  is  located  in  a  neighbor- 
hood which  is  sufficiently  stable  to  support 
long-term  values  or  In  which  the  community 
Is  carrying  out  or  planning  to  carry  out  a 
program  for  neighborhood  preservation,  con- 
servation, or  rehabilitation; 

(2)  the  prof>erty,  without  rehabilitation, 
does  not  conform  to  public  standards  for  de- 
cent, safe,  and  sanitary  housing  as  required 
by  applicable  codes;  and 

(3)  the  Improvements  to  be  undertaken  lu 
connection  with  such  rehabilitation  are  rea- 
sonably required  to  provide  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  housmg  in  accordance  with  criteria 
and  standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

(J)  As  used  in  this  section  the  term  "lower 
Income  families"  means  those  families  con- 
sisting of  two  or  more  persons,  the  income 
of  which  does  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of 
the  median  Income  for  the  area,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  with  adjustments  for 
smaller  and  larger  families,  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  establish  Income  ceilings  high- 
er or  lower  than  90  per  centum  of  the  median 
for  the  area  on  the  basis  of  his  findings  that 
such  variations  are  necessary  because  of  pre- 
vailing levels  of  construction  costs,  unus- 
ually high  or  low  median  family  Incomes,  or 
other  factors.  As  used  In  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  term  "families"  includes  elderly 
families  as  defined  In  section  502 (J)  (3). 

(k)  In  determining  the  Income  of  any 
family  for  the  purpose  of  this  section,  there 
shall  be  deducted  an  amount  equal  to  $300 
for  each  minor  person  who  Is  a  member  of 
the  Immediate  family  and  living  with  such 
family,  and  the  earnings  of  any  such  minor 
person  shall  not  be  included  for  the  purpose 
of  such  determination. 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
allocate  and  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
cultiu-e,  for  use  (In  accordance  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  this  section)  In  rui*al  areas 
and  small  towns,  a  reasonable  portion  of 
the  total  authority  to  contract  to  make  as- 
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mltted  by  the  owner  thereof  in   const  lera 
tlon  of  the  payment  of  agreed  rental  chirges; 
(11)   housing  or  a  housing  project  whiih  Is 
owned   by   a   cooperative    or   which    Is  j  ■con- 
structed  or   rehabilitated    by    an    inviwor- 


sponsor  who  meets  such  requirements  tk^  the     ^^^^^  ^  Increased  to  100  per  centum  U  the     tlons  to  the  Secretary  and  to  be  heard  there- 


principal  obligation  of  the  mortgage  does 
not  exceed  the  amount  which  could  be  In- 
sured with  respect  to  the  project  under  sec- 
tion 502. 

(h)   If  the  dwelling  units  In  a  project  are 

to    be    sold    to    individual    purchasers,    the  

dividual  dwelling  units  are  to  be  sold,  l>n  a  principal  obligation  of  the  blanket  mortgage  closing  costs  and  such  service  chargeVand 
condominium  basis,  by  a  cooperative,  or  shall  be  further  limited  to  the  sum  of  the  appraisal,  inspection,  or  other  fees  as  the 
otherwise,  to  purchasers  eligible  for  mor^  ^age     individual   mortgage   amounts   which   could     Secretary  shall  approve. 


Secretary  may  impose  to  assure  that  thej  con- 
sumer Interest  is  protected,  and  who  hi  b  an 
agreement  for  the  sale  of  the  project 'to  a 
cooperative  eligible  for  mortgage  InsuJunce 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title;  (ill)  Bous- 
ing or  a  housing  project  In  which  th<    In- 


and  (Iv)  a  mobile  home  park. 

(2)  The  term  "replacement  cost"  nians 
the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the  value  ojj !  the 
land,  the  cost  of  the  proposed  physicalflm- 
provements.  utilities  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  property  or  project,  architect's  iTees. 
taxes  and  Interest  during  construction.  q|her 


or  such   lower  percentage  as   the  Secretary 


on; and 

(E)  no  excessive  rental  Increase  has  been 
made  in  anticipation  of  participation  in  the 
benefits  provided  by  this  subsection. 

(3)  A  mortgage  insured  as  a  special  risk 
pursuant    to    this    subsection    may    include 


Insurance  under  the  provisions  of  tltl<  IV;      ^  Insured  for  owner-occupants  of  the  pro- 


posed Individual  dwellings  or  condominium 
units  under  title  IV. 

(1)  The  mortgage  shall  provide  for  com- 
plete amortization  by  periodic  payments 
within  such  term  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe. 

(J)   The  property  or  project  shall  Include 
miscellaneous  charges  incident  to  consttuc-     ^'O  o«"  "ao'e  dwelling  unite  (which,  with  the     through    paymente    to    mortgagees    holding 
tlon  and  the  initial  operation  or  disposition     approval  of  the  Secretary,  need  not  be  self-     mortgages  meeting  the  requlremente  specl- 
of  the  project  as  may  be  approved  byK  the     contained  living  units)  or  five  or  more  spaces     "***  *n  this  section. 

Secretary,  and  a  builder's  and  sponsors  bro-     ^   »   mobile   home   park,   and   may   Include  <*>)    Assistance  payments  with  respect  to 

fit  and  risk  allowance  of  10  per  centuii  of     *"ch  nondwelling  faculties  as  the  Secretary     «  project  shall  only  be  made  by  the  Secretory 
all  of  the  foregoing  Items  except  the  Bind      deems  adequate  and  appropriate  to  serve  the     during  such  time  as  the  project  is  operated 
jwer   percentage  as   the  Secritarv     occupants    and    the    surrounding    neighbor-      "  *  multlfamUy  housing  project  and  (1)  Is 


MT7I.TIFAMn.T    HOUSING    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  502.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  reducing 
rentals  for  lower  income  tenante,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  make,  and  to  contract 
to  make,  periodic  assistance  payments  on 
behalf  of  the  owner  of  a  multlfamlly  hous- 
ing   project,    which    shall    be    accomplished 


subject  to  a  mortgage  which  Is  Insured  under 
subsection  (1),  or  In  the  case  of  a  project 
for  which  the  Secretary  has  Issued  a  commit- 
ment to  insure  or  guarantee  upon  comple- 
tion, payments  may  be  made  at  the  time  of 


deems   to   be   reasonable   and   prescribe)!  by     hood,  except  that  the  project  shall  be  pre 
regulation,  with  respect  to  all  or  to  petftlc-     dominantly  residential.  Any  nondwelling  fa- 
ular  categories  of  projecte.  In  the  ca4t  of     clUty  to  be  included  In  the  project  shall  be 
a   cooperative   or    nonprofit   mortgagor,! ;  the     found  by  the  Secretary  to  contribute  to  the 
foregoing  profit  and  risk  allowance  shtiji  be     economic  feasibility  of  the  project  (emd  the 

paid  exclusively  to  the  builder  in  lieu  ofiany     Secretary  shall  give  due  consideration  to  the     endorsement  for  insurance  to  cover  the  pe- 
other  fee.  |  possible  effect  of  the  nondwelling  facilities     ""'o**  between  the  time  the  project  was  ready 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  li|>ure  on  other  business  enterprises  in  the  com-  ^°^  occupancy  and  the  time  of  such  endorse- 
a  mortgage  (Including  advances)  which Hov-  munity).  The  requlremente  of  the  preceding  ment;  (2)  Is  subject  to  a  mortgage  which 
ers  property  involving  a  multlfamlly  l^^us-  sentence  do  not  apply  with  respect  to  cafe-  nas  been  assigned  to  the  Secretary;  or  (3) 
Ing  project.  The  mortgage  shall  be  execaited  terlas,  dining  halls,  workshops.  Infirmaries  ^  owned  by  a  private  nonprofit  corporation 
by  a  mortgagor  approved  by  the  Secrefeiry.  or  other  outpatient  or  inpatient  faculties,  or  ^  other  private  nonprofit  entity,  a  limited 
The  Secretary  may  require  any  such  mo^ga-     other  essential  service  faculties  Included  in      distribution    corporation    or    other    limited 

a  project  designed  prlmarUy  for  the  elderly 

or  handicapped. 

(k)(l)    If  the  refinancing  of  an  existing 

project  Is  Involved,  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 


gor  to  be  regulated  or  restricted  as  to  Ants 
or  sales,  charges,  capital  structure.  raS  of 
return,  and  methods  of  operation.  Such¥eg 
ulatlon  and  restriction  shall  remain  liKef 


feet  untU  the  termination  of  all  obllga^ons     scribe  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems 
of  the  Secretary  under  the  mortgage  li^ur-     necessary  to  assure  that — 


(A)  refinancing  resulte  In  any  moderate  or 
substantial  rehabilitation  necessary  to  place 
the  property  In  a  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
condition  as  required  by  applicable  codes  and 
may  enable  the  mortgagor  to  pay  off  a  bal- 
loon payment  provision,  U  any.  In  the  orlg- 


dlstrlbutlon  entity,  or  a  cooperative,  and  is 
financed  under  a  State  or  local  program  pro- 
viding assistance  through  loans,  loan  insur- 
ance, or  tax  abatemente,  and  which  prior  to 
the  completion  of  construction  or  rehabUl- 
tation  l8  approved  for  receiving  the  benefits 
of  this  section  with  respect  to  all  or  a  part 
of  the  project. 

(c)  The  assistance  pajrment  to  a  mortgagee 
by  the  Secretary  on  behalf  of  a  project 
owner  shall  be  in  an  amount  not  exceeding 
the  difference  between  the  monthly  payment 
for  principal.  Interest,  and  mortgage  insur- 
ance premium  which  the  project  owner  as 


ance  and  during  such  further  period  of  |ime 
as  the  Secretary  shall  be  the  owner,  hojkler, 
or  reinsurer  of  the  mortgage.  | 

(c)  The  mortgage  may  Involve  the  flninc- 
Ing  of  new  construction,  the  rehabllltailon 
of  an  existing  structure  or  structures,  orfthe 

purchase  or  refinancing  of  an  existing  li-oj-  Inal  mortgage;  and 

ect    (as    defined    by    the    Secetary)     wilch  (B)     refinancing    is    used    to    lower    the 

meete  such  stendards  as  may  be  presci^ed  monthly  debt  service  only  to  the  extent  nee-     *  mortgagor  is  obligated  to  pay  under  the 

by  the  Secretary.                                             ¥  essary  to  assure  the  continued  economic  via-     "nortgage    and    the    monthly    payment    for 

(d)  If  new  construction  Is  involved.ithe  blllty  of  the  project,  taking  Into  account  any  P'^^ipal  and  Interest  such  project  owner 
mortgage  shall  have  a  principal  obllg4lon  rent  reductions  to  be  impleinented  by  the  ^o^'d  be  obligated  to  pay  U  the  mortgage 
not    In    excess   of   90   per    centum    (98|per  mortgagor. 

centum  In  the  case  of  a  coo{>erative  morlga-  (2)   In  the  case  of  any  mortgage  transac- 

gor)    of  the  estimated  replacement  cos|  of  tlon  under  this  subsection  which  the  Secre- 

the  property  or  project  when  the  prop*ed  tary  designates  as  a  special  risk  because  the 

Improvemente  are  completed.                        |  property  Is  located  In  an  older  and  declln- 

(e)  If    rehabUitation     is     involved,   She  ing  area,  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 


were  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  1  per 
centum  per  annum. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  Include  In  the 
payment  to  the  mortgagee  such  amount,  in 
addition  to  the  amount  computed  under 
subsection   (c),  as  he  deems  appropriate  to 


mortgage  shall  have  a  principal  obllgafon  terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems  necessary     '■«ln»*>"r8e  the  mortgagee  for  Ite  additional 

not    in   excess   of   90    per   centum    (98  lier  to  assure  that—  «v^«^.,«c.«  h»„rfii — *i * 

centum  In  the  case  of  a  cooperative  mor%a-  (A)   the  mortgagor  or  member  of  his  im- 

gor)   of  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the  |ip-  mediate  family  shall  have  owned  the  property 

praised  value  of  the  property  after  r#a-  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  years  "prior 

bUitatlon  (taking  into  account  a  commugity  to  such    refinancing   unless   the   mortgagor 

program  of  neighborhood  preservation  oi«re-  shall  be  a  nonprofit,  limited  profit    or  co- 


expenses  in  handling  the  mortgage. 

(e)  As  a  condition  for  receiving  the  bene- 
flte  of  assistance  paymente,  the  project 
owner  shall  operate  the  project  in  accord- 
ance with  such  requlremente  with  respect  to 
tenant  eligibility  and  rents  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe.  In  prescribing  such  require- 
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mente  the  Secretary  shall  seek  to  assure, 
insofar  as  is  practicable,  that  In  each  as- 
sisted project  there  is  a  reasonable  range  In 
the  Income  levels  of  tenants.  Procedures 
shall  be  adopted  by  the  Secretary  for  review 
of  tenant  Incomes  at  Intervals  of  two  years 
(or  at  shorter  Intervals  where  the  Secretary 
deems  It  desirable) . 

(f)(1)  For  each  dwelling  unit  there  shall 
be  established  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary (A)  a  basic  rental  charge  determined 
on  the  basis  of  operating  the  project  with 
payments  of  principal  and  Interest  due 
under  a  mortsage  bearing  interest  at  the 
rate  of  1  per  centum  per  annum;  and  (B) 
a  fair  market  rental  charge  determined  on 
the  basis  of  operating  the  project  with 
pajTnents  of  principal,  interest,  and  mort- 
gage Insurance  premium  (or  other  com- 
parable charges  approved  by  the  Secretary) 
which  the  mortgagor  Is  obligated  to  pay 
under  the  mortgage  covering  the  project. 
The  rental  for  each  dwelling  unit  shall  be 
at  the  basic  rental  charge  or  such  greater 
amount,  not  exceeding  the  fair  market 
rental  charge,  as  represents  25  per  centum 
of  the  tenant's  income.  With  respect  to 
those  projects  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines have  separate  utility  metering  for 
some  or  all  dwelling  units,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized — 

(1)  to  permit  the  bas'c  rental  charge  and 
the  fair  market  rental  charge  to  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  operating  the  proj- 
ects without  the  payment  of  the  cost  of 
utility  services  used  by  such  dweUing  units; 
and 

(U)  to  permit  the  charging  of  a  rental 
for  such  dwelling  units  at  such  an  amount 
less  than  25  per  centum  of  a  tenant's  In- 
come as  the  Secretary  determines  represents 
a  proportionate  decrease  for  the  utility 
charges  to  be  paid  by  such  tenant,  but  in 
no  case  shall  such  rental  be  lower  than  20 
per  centum  of  a  tenant's  Income. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  any  project  Involving 
the  rehabilitation  of  an  existing  structure, 
families  in  possession  shall  have  the  right 
to  continue  In  occupancy  after  completion 
of  the  rehabUitation  except  that — 

(A)  any  family  which  is  not  a  lower  in- 
come tenant,  as  defined  in  this  section,  shall 
pay  a  rental  equal  to  25  per  centum  of  Its 
Income  or  the  fair  market  rental  charge, 
whichever  Is  less,  but  in  no  case  shall  such 
a  famUy  pay  less  than  the  basic  rental 
charge;  and 

(B)  any  other  famUy  shall  pay  a  rental 
determined  In  accordance  with  paragraph 
(1)  or  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

(3)  With  respect  to  20  per  centum  of  the 
dwelling  units  in  any  project,  the  Secretary 
shall  make,  and  contract  to  make,  additional 
assistance  payments  to  the  project  owner 
on  behalf  of  tenants  whose  Incomes  are  too 
low  for  them  to  afford  the  basic  rentals  with 
25  per  centiun  of  their  income  or  such 
lower  per  centum  as  may  be  established 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(l)(li).  The  additional  assistance  payments 
authorized  by  this  paragraph  with  respect  to 
any  dwelling  unit  shall  be  the  amount  re- 
quired to  reduce  the  rental  payment  by  the 
tenant  to  25  per  centum  of  the  tenant's  In- 
come or  such  lower  per  centum  as  may  be 
established  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  ( 1 )  (il) .  In  no  case  shall  such  rent- 
al payment  be  reduced  below  an  amount 
equal  to  utility  coste  attributable  to  the 
unit  occupied  by  the  tenant,  unless  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  application  of 
this  requirement  In  any  area  would  result 
In  undue  hardship  because  of  unusually 
high  utUity  costs  prevailing  seasonally  or 
otherwise  In  such  area.  Notwlthstending  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  paragraph,  the 
Secretary  may — 

(A)  reduce  such  20  per  centum  require- 
ment in  the  case  of  any  project  If  he  de- 
termines that  such  action  Is  necessary  to 
assure  the  economic  vlabUity  of  the  project; 


(B)  Increase  such  20  per  centum  require- 
ment m  the  case  of  any  project  If  he  deter- 
mines that  such  action  Is  necessary  and  fea- 
sible having  regard  to  the  objective  stated 
in  subsection  (e),  or  that  such  action  is  to 
be  taken  to  meet  the  housing  needs  of  el- 
derly or  handicapped  families. 

(4)  For  each  project  there  shall  be  estab- 
lished an  Initial  operating  expense  level, 
which  shall  be  the  sum  of  the  cost  of  utUi- 
tles.  maintenance,  and  local  property  taxes 
payable  by  the  project  owner  at  the  time 
the  Secretary  determines  the  property  to  be 
fully  occupied,  taking  Into  account  antici- 
pated and  customary  vacancy  rates.  At  any 
time  subsequent  to  the  establishment  of  an 
Initial  operating  expense  level,  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  make,  and  contract  to  make, 
additional  assistance  payments  to  the  project 
owner  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  either 
(A)  the  amount  by  which  the  sum  of  the 
cost  of  utUitles,  maintenance,  and  local  prop- 
erty taxes  exceeds  the  Initial  operating  ex- 
pense level,  or  (B)  the  amount  required  to 
maintain  the  basic  rentals  of  any  unit  at 
levels  not  In  excess  of  30  per  centum,  or 
such  lower  per  centum  not  less  than  25  per 
centum  as  shall  reflect  the  reduction  per- 
mitted in  paragraph  (1)(U),  of  the  income 
of  tenants  occupying  such  units.  Any  con- 
tract to  make  additional  assistance  payments 
mny  be  amended  periodically  to  provide  for 
approprlnte  adjustments  In  the  amount  of 
the  assistance  payments.  Additional  assist- 
ance payments  shall  be  made  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  only  If  the  Secretary  finds 
that  the  Increase  in  the  cost  of  utilities, 
maintenance,  or  local  property  taxes,  Is  rea- 
sonable and  Is  comparable  to  cost  Increases 
aTecting  other  rental  projects  in  the  com- 
munity. 

(g)  The  project  owner  shall,  as  required 
by  the  Secretary.  acc\tmulate.  safeguard,  and 
periodically  pay  to  the  Secretary  all  rental 
charges  collected  In  excess  of  the  basic 
rental  charges.  Such  excess  charges  shall  be 
credited  to  a  reserve  fund  to  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  to  make  additional  assistance  pay- 
ments as  provided  in  paragraph  (4)  of  sub- 
section (f )  to  meet  reasonable  increased  costs 
above  the  Initial  operating  expense  level 
which  are  not  offset  by  the  rental  Increases 
required  under  that  paragraph.  During  any 
period  that  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
balance  in  the  reserve  fund  is  adequate  to 
meet  the  estimated  additional  assistance 
payments,  such  excess  shall  be  credited  to  the 
appropriation  authorized  by  subsection  (h) 
and  shall  be  avaUable  until  the  end  of  the 
r.ext  fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  of  making 
assistance  payments  with  respect  to  rental 
housing  projects  receiving  assistance  under 
this  section.  This  subsection  does  not  apply 
to  the  charges  In  excess  of  25  per  centum 
of  a  tenant's  Income  which  are  required  for 
the  purposes  of  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection 
(f).  Tlie  provisions  of  this  subsection  and 
subsection  (f)  shall  also  be  applicable  to 
projects  assisted  under  section  236  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  For  the  purpose  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  the  initial  operating 
expense  level  for  any  project  assisted  under 
section  236  of  the  National  Housing  Act  shall 
be  established  by  the  Secretary  not  later  than 
180  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(h)  (1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  in- 
cluding such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  assistance  payments  under  contracts 
entered  into  by  the  Secretary  under  this  sec- 
tion. The  aggregate  amount  of  outstanding 
contracts  to  make  such  payments  shall  not 
exceed  amount*  approved  in  appropriation 
Acts,  and  payments  pursuant  to  such  con- 
tracts (and  any  contracts  entered  into  under 
section  236  of  the  National  Housing  Act) 
shall  not  exceed  $75,000,000  per  annum  prior 
to  July  1.  1969.  which  maximum  dollar 
amount  shall  be  Increased  by  $125,000,000  on 
Julv  1.  1969.  by  $150,000,000  on  July  1.  1070, 
bv  S200.COO.000  on  July  1.  1971.  by  $225,000,000 


on  July  1,  1972.  by  $180,000,000  on  July  1. 
1974.  and  by  $200,000,000  on  July  1,  1975. 

(2)  Net  less  than  15  per  centimi  nor  more 
than  25  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of 
contracts  for  assistance  paymente  authorized 
in  appropriation  Acts  to  be  made  after  June 
30.  1974,  shall  be  available  for  use  only  with 
re?pect  to  projects  which  are  planned  in 
v.hole  or  in  part  for  occupancy  by  elderly  or 
handicapped  families.  Not  less  than  5  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  contracte  avaUable 
for  the  \ise  described  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  be  available  for  use  only  with  re- 
spect to  integrated  projects.  As  used  In  this 
paragraph,  the  term  "integrated  projects " 
means  any  project  in  which  not  less  than  10 
per  centum  nor  more  than  50  per  centum  of 
the  dwelling  units  arc  planned  for  occupancy 
by  elderly  or  handicapped  famUles. 

(3)  Not  less  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
total  amount  of  contracts  for  assistance  pay- 
ments authorized  by  appropriation  Acte  to  be 
made  after  June  30.  1974.  shall  be  avaUable 
for  \ise  only  with  respect  to  dwellings,  or 
dwelling  units  In  projecte.  which  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretai-y  prior  to  rehabilita- 
tion. 

(!)(!)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  In- 
sure a  mortgage  (which  meete  the  require- 
ments of  section  501.  except  as  such  require- 
ments are  modified  by  this  section)  upon  a 
multlfamlly  housing  project  to  be  occupied 
primarily  by  those  who  are  lower  Income 
tenants  at  the  time  of  initial  occupancy. 

(2)  If  the  mortgage  Is  executed  by  a  mort- 
gagor which  Is  a  cooperative,  a  private  non- 
profit corporation  or  association,  a  buUder- 
seller,  or  a  local  public  agency,  as  defined  by 
the  Secretary,  the  principal  obligation  of  the 
mortgage  shall  not  exceed — 

(A)  m  the  case  of  new  construction,  the 
Secretary's  estimate  of  the  replacement  cost 
of  the  property  or  project  when  the  proposed 
Improvements  are  completed;  or 

(B)  In  the  case  of  rehabUitetion,  the  Sec- 
retary's estimate  of  the  appraised  value  of 
the  property  after  rehabilitation,  taking  into 
account  a  community  program  of  neighbor- 
hood preservation  or  rehabilltt.tion. 

(3)  If  the  mortgage  is  executed  by  a  limited 
distribution  corporation  or  other  limited  dis- 
tribution entity,  as  defined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, or  by  an  Investor-sponsor  who  agrees 
to  sell  the  project  to  a  cooperative,  and  who 
meete  such  requirements  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe  to  assure  that  the  consumer 
interest  is  protected,  the  amount  of  the 
mortgage  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum 
of  the  amount  otherwise  authorized  under 
this  section. 

(4)  In  the  case  of  a  project  financed  with 
a  mortgage  insured  under  this  subsection  or 
tinder  section  221(d)(3)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  bearing  Interest  at  the  below- 
market  Interest  rate  prescribed  in  the  pro- 
viso of  section  221(d)(5)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  or  under  section  236  of  such 
Act.  which  Involves  a  mortgagor  other  than 
a  cooperative  or  a  private  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion or  association,  and  which  is  sold  to  a 
cooperative  or  a  nonprofit  corporation  or 
association,  the  Secretary  Is  further  author- 
ized to  Insure  under  this  subsection  a  mort- 
gage given  by  such  purchaser  in  an  amount 
not  exceeding  the  appraised  value  of  the 
property  at  the  time  of  purchase,  which  value 
shall  be  based  upon  a  mortgage  amount  on 
which  the  debt  service  can  be  met  from  the 
income  of  the  property  when  operated  on  a 
nonprofit  basis,  after  payment  of  all  operat- 
ing expenses,  taxes,  and  required  reserves. 

( J )  As  used  in  this  section — 

(i)  The  term  "tenant"  Includes  a  member 
of  a  cooperative  and  the  terms  "rental"  and 
"rental  charge"  mean,  with  respect  to  mem- 
bers of  a  cooperative,  the  charges  under  the 
occupancy  agreements  between  such  mem- 
bers and  the  cooperative. 

(2)     The    term    "lower    income    tenants"' 
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means  those  tenants  wboee  incomes  d  not 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  median  fimlly 
Income  for  the  area,  as  determined  bi  <  the 
Secretary  with  adjustments  for  smalleji  and 
larger  famUies,  except  that  the  Sec*tary 
may  establish  Income  ceilings  higher  or  ower 
than  90  per  centum  of  the  median  fo  the 
area  on  the  basis  of  his  findings  thatlBuch 
variations  are  necessary  because  of  pr^  vail- 
ing levels  of  construction  costs,  unua  lally 
higher  or  low  family  incomes,  or  othei  fac- 
tors. 

(3)  The  term  "elderly  famUles"  h  »ans 
families  which  consist  of  two  or  more  per- 
sons the  head  of  which  (or  his  spousj  )  is 
sixty-two  years  of  age  or  over  or  is  h^  ndl- 
capped.  Such  term  also  means  a  single!  per- 
son who  is  sixty-two  years  of  age  or  ov  r  or 
is  handicapped.  A  person  shall  be  consli  ered 
handicapped  if  such  person  is  determ  ned, 
pursuant  to  regulations  issued  by  the  slcre- 
tary,  to  have  an  Impairment  which  (J)  is 
expected  to  be  of  long  continued  ancf  in- 
definite duration,  (B)  substantially  imKdes 
his  ability  to  live  independently,  and  (Q)  is 
of  such  a  nature  that  such  ability  coul^  be 
improved  by  more  suitable  housing  c 
tlons. 

(k)  In  determining  the  income  of 
family  for  the  purpose  of  this  section, 
shtdl  be  deducted  an  amount  equal  to 
for  each  minor  person  who  is  a  meml 
the  immediate  family  and  living  with 
family,  and  the  earnings  of  any  such  i 
person  shall  not  be  Included  for  the 
pose  of  such  determination.  i| 

(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  elter 
Into  agreements  with  any  State  or  agd  icy 
thereof  under  which  such  State  or  agj  icy 
thereof  contracts  to  make  assistance  i  ay- 
ments,  subject  to  the  terms  and  condit  )ns 
specified  in  this  section  and  in  rules,  regl  la- 
tions,  and  procedures  adopted  by  the  i  bc- 
retary  under  this  section,  with  respect  i  >  a 
project  which  has  been  approved  by  I  ;he 
Secretary  prior  to  the  beginning  of  An- 
structlon  or  rehabilitation.  Any  funds  i  ro- 
vided  by  a  State  or  agency  thereof  for  ;he 
purpose  of  making  assistance  payments  s  all 
be  administered,  disbursed,  and  accoui]  «d 
for  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  j  Jie 
agreements  entered  into  by  the  Secrej  uj 
with  the  State  or  agency  thereof  and  for 
such  fees  as  shall  be  specified  therein.  Be£re 
entering  into  any  agreements  pursuans^to 
this  subsection  the  Secretary  shall  reqllre 
assurtmces  satisfactory  to  him  that  the  sftite 
or  agency  thereof  is  able  to  provide  sufflcl  nt 
funds  for  the  making  of  assistance  paymi  kts 
for  the  full  period  specified  in  the  assists  ice 
payment  contract,  and  the  Secretary  sJ  all 
■undertake  no  obligation  to  make  such  j  is- 
sistance  payments  as  surety,  guarantor,  or 
in  any  other  slmUar  capacity. 

(m)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  er  «r 
Into  contracts  with  State  or  local  agen<  les 
approved  by  him  to  provide  for  the  mc  il- 
toring  and  supervision  by  such  agencies  of 
the  management  by  private  sponsors  of  pi  J- 
ects  assisted  under  this  section.  Such  o  tx- 
tracts  shall  require  that  such  agen<  ea 
promptly  report  to  the  Secretary  any  i- 
efflciencies  in  the  management  of  such  pr  J- 
ects  in  order  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  U  ce 
corrective  action  at  the  earliest  practlca  le 
time. 

MORTGAGE    INSURANCE    FOR     HEALTa    FACILrT    ES 

Sec.  503.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  sl:- 
tlon — 

( 1 )  The  term  "hospital"  means  a  pr<^. 
tary  faculty,  or  facility  of  a  private  nonpn 
corporation  or  association,  which  provi 
community  service  for  inpatient  medical  c. 
of  the  sick  or  injured  (including  obstetrl 
care). 

(2)  The  term  "nursing  home"  mca.-__ 
proprietary  facility,  or  facility  of  a  prlvi  te 
nonprofit  corporation  or  association,  for  t  le 
accommodation   of   convalescents   or   otl  u: 
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persons  who  are  not  acutely  Ul  and  not  In 
need  of  hospital  care  but  who  require  skUled 
nursing  care  and  related  medical  services, 
in  which  such  nursing  care  and  medical 
services  are  prescribed  by,  or  are  performed 
under  the  general  direction  of,  persons  li- 
censed to  provide  such  care  or  services  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  the  State  where 
the  facility  is  located. 

(3)  The  term  "intermediate  care  facility" 
means  a  proprietary  facility,  or  facility  of  a 
private  nonprofit  corporation  or  association, 
for  the  accommodation  of  persons  who  re- 
quire minimum  but  continuous  care  but  are 
not  in  need  of  continuous  medical  or  nursing 
services. 

(4)  The  term  "group  practice  facility" 
means  a  facility  of  a  private  nonprofit  cor- 
poration or  association,  for  the  provision  of 
preventive,  diagnostic,  and  treatment  serv- 
ices to  ambulatory  patients  in  which  patient 
care  is  under  the  professional  supervision  of 
persons  licensed  to  practice  medicine  in  the 
State  or,  in  the  case  of  optometrlc  care  or 
treatment,  is  under  the  professional  super- 
vision of  persons  licensed  to  practice  op- 
tometry In  the  State  or.  In  the  case  of  dental 
diagnosis  or  treatment,  is  iinder  the  pro- 
fessional supervision  of  persons  licensed  to 
practice  dentistry  in  the  State  or,  in  the 
case  of  podlatrlc  care  or  treatment.  Is  under 
the  professional  supervision  of  persons  li- 
censed to  practice  podUtry  in  the  State. 

(5)  The  term  'medical  practice  facility" 
means  an  adequately  equipped  facility  in 
which  one  or  more  (not  to  exceed  four)  per- 
sons licensed  to  practice  medicine  in  the 
State  where  the  faculty  is  located  can  pro- 
vide, as  may  be  appropriate,  preventive,  diag- 
nostic, and  treatment  services,  and  which 
is  situated  in  a  rural  area  or  small  town, 
or  in  a  low-income  section  of  an  urban  area. 
In  which  there  exists,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  a  critical  shortage  of  physicians. 
As  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  term  "small 
town"  means  any  town,  vUlage,  or  city  hav- 
ing a  population  of  not  more  than  10,000 
inhabitants  according  to  the  most  recent 
avaUable  data  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census;  and  the  term  "low-income  sec- 
tion of  an  urban  area"  means  a  section  of  a 
larger  urban  area  In  which  the  median  family 
Income  is  substantially  lower,  as  deterjnlned 
by  the  Secretary,  than  the  median  famUy 
income  for  the  area  as  a  whole. 

(6)  The  term  "replacement  cost"  means 
the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
land,  the  cost  of  the  proposed  physical  im- 
provements, major  equipment  to  l>e  installed 
and  used  In  the  operation  of  the  health  fa- 
cility, utilities  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
property,  architect's  and  buUder's  fees,  taxes 
and  Interest  during  construction,  and  other 
miscellaneous  charges  incident  to  construc- 
tion and  the  initial  operation  of  the  project 
which  are  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  In- 
sure  a  mortgage  (Including  advances)  which 
covers  a  new  or  rehabUltated  project  de- 
signed for  use  as  a  hospital,  nursing  home. 
Intermediate  care  faculty,  group  practice  fa- 
culty, or  medical  practice  faculty  (or  any 
combination  of  the  foreoging).  The  mort- 
gage shall  be  executed  by  a  mortgagor  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  may 
require  any  such  mortgagor  to  be  regulated 
or  restricted  as  to  charges  and  methods  of 
financmg.  and  in  addition  thereto,  if  the 
mortgagor  is  a  corporate  entity,  as  to  capital 
structure  and  rate  of  return. 

(2)  The  mortgage  shall  Involve  a  princi- 
pal obligation  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
in  the  case  of  new  construction,  90  per 
centum  of  the  estimated  replacement  coet 
of  the  property  or  project  when  the  propoed 
Improvements  are  completed  and  the  equip- 
ment installed;  or.  In  the  case  of  rehabUita- 
tlon,  90  per  centum  of  the  sum  of  the  esti- 
mated coet  of  rehabUltatlon  (including  the 
cost  of  any  equipment  to  be  InstaUed  or  re- 


habuiuted)  and  the  Secretary's  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  property  before  rehabUlta- 
tlon. 

(3)  The  mortgage  shall  provide  for  com- 
plete amortization  by  periodic  payments 
within  such  term  as  the  Secretary  shaU  pre- 
scribe 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  insure  a  mort- 
gage under  this  section  unless — 

(1)  with  respect  to  a  hospital,  the  hospital 
shall  be  planned  and  operated  so  that  not 
more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  total  patient 
days  durhig  any  year  shaU  customarUy  be  as- 
signed to  the  categories  of  chronic  convales- 
cent and  rest,  drug  and  alcoholic,  epUeptlc 
mentally  deficient,  mental,  nervous  and  men- 
tal, and  tuberculosis;  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  a  health  facility  other 
than  a  group  practice  faculty,  the  Secretary 
shall  have  received  from  the  State  agency 
designated  in  accordance  with  section  604(a) 
(I)  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  for  the 
State  in  which  the  facility  would  be  located 
(A)  a  certification  that  there  is  a  need  for 
such  faculty,  and  there  are  in  force  in  such 
State  or  the  political  subdivision  of  the  Stete 
in  which  the  faculty  would  be  located  rea- 
sonable  minimum  standards  governing  the 
licensing  and  for  methods  of  operation  of 
that  type  of  facility  and  (B)  such  assur- 
ance as  he  may  deem  satisfactory  from  the 
State  agency  that  such  standards  will  be 
applied  and  enforced  with  respect  to  any 
facility  located  in  the  State  for  which  mort- 
gage insurance  is  provided  under  this  section. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  section,  after  consulting  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare with  respect  to  any  health  or  medical 
aspects  of  the  program  under  this  section 
which  may  be  Involved  In  such  regulations. 

(e)  The  activities  and  functions  provided 
for  In  this  section  with  respect  to  the  insur- 
ance of  mortgages  covering  hospitals  shall  be 
carried  out  by  the  agencies  Involved  so  as  to 
encourage  programs  that  undertake  responsi- 
bility to  provide  comprehensive  health  care. 
Including  outpatient  and  preventive  care, 
as  well  as  hospitalization,  to  a  defined  ponu- 
latlon. 

INSURANCE    OF    SUPPLEMENTAL    PROJECT    LOANS 
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Sec.  504.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  Uisure  a  supplemental  project  loan  (in- 
cluding advances)  with  respect  to  a  multi- 
family  project  or  health  facility  covered  by 
a  mortgage  Insured  under  this  title  or  under 
the  National  Housing  Act,  or  covered  by  a 
mortgage  held  by  the  Secretary,  or  with 
respect  to  a  cooperative  housing  project  pur- 
chased from  the  Federal  Government  by  a 
nonprofit  corporation  or  trust  If  the  property 
Is  covered  by  an  uninsured  mortgage  repre- 
senting a  part  of  the  purchase  price,  or  with 
respect  to  a  project  or  facility  which  Is  not 
covered  by  an  Insured  mortgage  as  provided 
In  subsection  (e).  A  supplemental  loan  may 
be  made — 

(1)  to  cover  operating  losses,  where  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  taxes,  in- 
terest on  the  original  mortgage  debt  cover- 
ing the  project,  mortgage  insurance 
premiums,  and  the  expense  of  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  project  during  the  first 
two  years  following  completion  of  the  project 
exceed  the  income  of  such  project; 

(2)  to  finance  repairs,  improvements,  or 
additions  to  such  project;  and 

(3)  to  finance  purchases  and  resales  of 
cooperative  membiershlps,  but  such  loan 
shall  be  made  on  the  condition  on  and  agree- 
ment of  the  mortgagor  of  the  cooperative 
housing  project  that  on  resales  of  member- 
ship, the  downpayments  by  the  new  mem- 
bers shall  not  be  proportionately  less  than 
those  on  the  original  sales  of  such  member- 
ships. 

(b)  A  loan  covering  operating  losses  shall— 
(1)  be  limited  to  a  term  not  exceeding  tbe 


unexpired  term  of  the  (Hlglnal  mortgage; 

and 

(2)  be  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  the 
operating  loss,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(c)  A  loan  financing  repairs.  Improve- 
ments, or  additions  shall — 

(1)  where  the  project  Is  covered  by  an 
Insured  mortgage,  be  in  an  amount  which 
when  added  to  the  outstanding  balance  of 
the  mortgage  covering  the  project,  does  not 
exceed  the  maxlmvim  mortgage  amount  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  for  the  type  of  project 
Involved;  and 

(2)  have  a  maturity  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  but  not  exceed  the  remaining  term 
of  the  mortgage,  except  that  in  the  case  of 
a  cooperative  housing  project  covered  by  an 
uninsured  mortgage  the  loan  may,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary,  have  a  maturity 
date  up  to  ten  years  in  excess  of  the  remain- 
ing term  of  the  uninsured  mortgage. 

(d)  A  loan  to  a  cooperative  to  finance  the 
purchase  and  resale  of  memberships  shall — 

(1)  be  limited  to  an  amount  which  when 
added  to  the  outstanding  balance  of  the 
mortgage  covering  the  project  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  maximum  mortgage  amount  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  for  the  type  of  project 
Involved;  and 

(2)  have  a  maturity  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary,  but  not  exceed  the  remaining  term 
of  the  mortgage. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  insure  under  this 
section  a  loan  for  repairs,  improvements,  or 
additions  to  a  multifamlly  housing  project, 
or  a  health  facility,  which  is  not  covered  by 
a  mortgage  Insured  under  this  Act  or  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  if  he  finds  that  such  a 
loan  would  assist  in  preserving,  expanding, 
or  improving  housing  opportunities,  or  in 
providing  protection  against  fire  or  other 
hazards.  Such  loans  shall  have  a  maturity 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  and  shall  meet 
such  other  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe.  In  no  event  shaU  such  a  loan  be 
insured  if  It  Is  for  an  amount  in  excess  of 
the  maximum  amount  which  could  be  ap- 
proved under  this  subsection  if  the  out- 
standing Indebtedness,  if  any,  covering  the 
property  were  a  mortgage  insured  under  this 
Act  or  the  National  Housing  Act. 

(f)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  In- 
sure a  supplemental  Improvement  loan  (in- 
cluding advances)  with  respect  to  any  mtUti- 
famlly  project  which  Is  receiving  assistance 
under  section  502  and  in  which  all  or  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  dwelling  units  are  oc- 
cupied by  elderly  famUles  to  finance  such 
additions  to  or  Improvements  of  such  proj- 
ect as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
expand  the  nondwelling  or  common  facilities 
of  the  project  to  enable  elderly  families 
which,  while  not  residing  in  the  project,  are 
so  situated  In  relation  to  its  location  as  to 
be  able  to  derive  substantial  benefits  from 
such  facilities.  The  Secretary  shall  by  regu- 
lation establish  criteria  and  standards  In 
accordance  with  which  it  can  be  determined 
for  any  multifamlly  project  eligible  for  as- 
sistance under  this  subsection  the  area 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "outreach 
area")  which  can  reasonably  be  served  by 
the  expansion  of  the  nondwelling  or  common 
facilities  of  the  project. 

(2)  For  any  project  with  respect  to  which 
a  loan  is  Insured  pursuant  to  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  shall  determine  a  subsidy  fac- 
tor for  the  project.  In  determining  such 
factor  the  Secretary  shall  consider  the  cost 
of  providing  the  expanded  facilities  and  the 
charges  which  can  fairly  and  equitably  be 
assessed  for  the  use  thereof  having  regard  to 
the  Incomes  of  the  families  In  the  outreach 
area  which  can  be  expected  to  use  such 
facilities. 

(3)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make, 
and  to  contract  to  make,  periodic  assistance 
payments  on  behalf  of  the  owner  of  any  proj- 
ect assisted  under  this  subsection.  Such  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  tmder  such  rules  and 


regulations  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
and  shall  be  based  on  the  subsidy  factor 
established  for  the  project  under  paragraph 
(2).  The  aggregate  amount  of  contracts  to 
make  such  payments  shall  not  exceed 
amounts  approved  In  appropriation  Acts,  and 
payments  pursuant  to  such  contracts  shall 
not  exceed  $10,000,000  per  annvim  prior  to 
July  1,  1975,  which  amount  shall  be  increased 
by  $10,000,000  on  July  1,  1975. 

(4)  Elderly  families  residing  in  the  out- 
reach area  of  a  project  who  utilize  additional 
facilities  provided  in  connection  with  such 
project  ShaU  pay  reasonable  charges  for  the 
use  thereof.  Such  charges  shall  be  fixed  with 
a  view  to  assuring  that  the  income  derived 
therefrom  will  be  sufficient,  when  added  to 
the  assistance  payments  made  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (3) ,  to  pay  interest,  principal,  and 
related  charges  accruing  on  the  loan  to  pro- 
vide such  faculties. 

(5)  As  used  m  this  subsection,  the  term 
"elderly  families"  has  the  same  meaning  as 
in  section  502 (J)  (3). 

MORTGAGE    INStJRANCE    FOR    LAND    DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  505.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  The  term  "land  development"  means 
the  process  of  making,  installing,  or  con- 
structing Improvements. 

(2)  The  term  "Improvements"  means 
waterllnes  and  water  supply  Installations, 
sewerlines  and  sewage  disposal  Installations, 
steam,  gas,  and  electric  lines  and  installa- 
tions, roads,  streets,  curbs,  gutters,  sidewalks, 
storm  drainage  facilities,  and  other  Installa- 
tions or  work,  whether  on  or  off  the  site, 
which  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  or  de- 
sirable to  prepare  land  primarily  for  resi- 
dential and  related  uses  or  to  provide  facul- 
ties for  public  or  common  use.  Related  uses 
may  include  industrial  and  commercial  uses, 
with  sites  for  such  uses  to  be  in  proper  pro- 
portion to  the  size  and  scope  of  the  develop- 
ment. The  term  "Improvements"  shall  not 
include  any  building  unless  it  is  (1)  a  buUd- 
Ing  which  is  needed  in  connection  with  a 
water  supply  or  sewage  disposal  Installation 
or  a  steam,  gas,  or  electric  line  or  installa- 
tion, or  (11)  a  building,  other  tlian  a  school, 
which  Is  to  t>e  owned  and  maintained  Jointly 
by  the  property  owners. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  Insure 
a  mortgage  (Including  advances)  which 
shall— 

( 1 )  cover  the  land  to  be  developed  and  the 
Improvements  to  be  made,  except  facilities 
intended  for  public  use  and  in  public  owner- 
ship; 

(2)  be  executed  by  a  mortgagor,  other  than 
a  public  body,  approved  by  the  Secretary; 

(3)  contain  repayment  provisions  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Secretary  within  such  term  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe;  and 

(4)  contain  such  terms  and  provisions  with 
respect  to  protection  of  the  security,  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  delinquency  charges,  prepay- 
ment, additional  and  secondary  liens,  and 
other  matters  as  the  Secretary  may  In  his 
discretion  prescribe. 

(c)  The  principal  obligation  of  the  mort- 
gage shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  80  per 
centum  of  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  land  before  development  and 
90  per  centum  of  his  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
such  development. 

(d)  The  laud  development  shall  Involve 
improvements  that  comply  with  all  appli- 
cable State  and  local  governmental  require- 
ments and  with  minimum  standards  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  and  shall  be  under- 
taken— 

(1)  pursuant  to  a  schedule,  conforming  to 
such  requirements  and  procedures  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  that  wiU  assure  the 
use  of  the  land  for  the  purposes  for  which 
It  is  to  be  developed  within  the  shortest 
reasonable  period  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tives of  sound  and  economic  community 
growth  or  tirban  development;  and 

(2)  In  accordance  with  an  overall  develop- 


ment plan  which  (I)  has  received  all  gov- 
ernmental  approvals  required  by  State  or 
local  law  or  by  the  Secretary,  (U)  Is  accept- 
able to  the  Secretary  as  providing  reasonable 
assurance  that  the  land  development  will 
contribute  to  good  living  conditions  in  the 
area  being  developed,  and  (ill)  is  consistent 
with  a  comprehensive  plan  which  covers,  or 
with  comprehensive  planning  being  carried 
on  for.  the  area  In  which  the  land  Is  situ- 
ated, and  which  meets  criteria  established  by 
the  Secretary  for  such  plans  or  planning. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  adopt  such  require- 
ments as  he  deems  necessary  in  connection 
with  the  land  development  to  encourage  the 
maintenance  of  a  diversified  local  homebuUd- 
ing  Industry,  broad  participation  by  builders, 
including  small  builders,  and  the  inclusion 
of  a  proper  balance  of  housing  for  families 
of  moderate  or  low  income. 

(f )  After  development  of  the  land.  It  shall 
be  served  by  public  or  private  systems  for 
water  and  sewerage  which  are  consistent  with 
other  existing  or  prospective  systems  within 
the  area  and  which  are  approved  by  the 
Secretary. 

(g)  The  Secretary  may  consent  to  the  re- 
lease or  subordination  of  a  part  or  parts  of 
the  mortgaged  property  from  the  Hen  of 
the  mortgage. 

(h)  The  Secretary  shall  adopt  such  require- 
ments as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
assure,  at  reasonable  Intervals  of  time  dur- 
ing land  development,  that  the  amount  of 
the  mortgage  loan  outstanding  at  each  such 
interval  does  not  exceed  with  respect  to  that 
portion  of  the  land  remaining  under  the 
lien  of  the  mortgage  (1)  80  per  centum  of 
the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the  value  of  such 
remaining  land  before  development,  plus  (2) 
90  per  centum  of  the  actual  costs  of  the 
development  allocated  by  the  Secretary  to 
such  remaining  land.  As  used  in  this  section, 
the  term  "actual  costs"  means  the  costs 
(exclusive  of  rebates  or  discounts)  to  the 
mortgagor  of  the  improvements  involved. 
These  costs  include  amounts  paid  for  labor, 
materials,  construction  contracts,  land  plan- 
ning, engineers'  and  architect's  fees,  surveys, 
taxes,  and  Interest  during  development,  or- 
ganizational, and  legal  expenses,  such  allo- 
cation of  general  overhead  expenses  as  are 
acceptable  to  the  Secretary,  and  other  items 
of  expense  incidental  to  development  which 
may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  there  is  an  Identity  of 
interest  between  the  mortgagor  and  the  con- 
tractor, there  may  be  included  an  allowance 
for  the  contractor's  profit  in  an  amount 
deemed  reasonable  by  the  Secretary. 

COST  CERTIFICATION 

Sec.  506.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  adopt 
such  requirements  as  he  determines  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  the  amount  of  any  mort- 
gage, loan,  or  mortgage  bond  finally  endorsed 
for  insurance  or  for  a  guarantee  under  this 
Act  which  involves  multifamUy  housing  or 
a  health  faculty  does  not  exceed  the  ap- 
proved percentage  of  (1)  the  Secretary's  ap- 
proved actual  cost  of  such  construction  or 
rehabUltatlon,  and  (2)  the  amount  of  the 
allowances  for  the  following : 

(A)  The  Secretary's  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  land  or  property  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  construction;  or  In  case  the  laud 
Included  In  the  property  or  project  Is  held 
by  the  mortgagor  vinder  leasehold  or  other 
interest  less  than  a  fee,  such  amount  as  the 
mortgagor  paid  for  the  acquisition  of  such 
leasehold  or  other  Interest  but  In  no  event 
in  excess  of  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the 
fair  market  value  of  such  leasehold  or  other 
Interest  exclusive  of  the  proposed  improve- 
ments; or  In  the  case  of  rebabilltatlon  where 
the  land  and  improvements  are  to  be  ac- 
quired by  the  mortgagor  and  the  purchase 
price  thereof  is  to  be  financed  with  part  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  mortgage,  the  purchase 
price  of  such  land  and  improvements  prior 
to  such  repair  or  rehabilitation;  or  in  case 
the  land  and  Improvements  are  owned  by  the 
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mortgagor  subject  to  an  outstanding  lldebt- 
edness  to  be  refinanced  with  part  of  tt  >  pro- 
ceeds of  the  mortgage,  the  amount  o  such 
outstanding  Indebtedness  secvired  bj  such 
land  and  Improvements.  S 

<B)  An  amount  for  profit  and  risk  i  i  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  section  501(a)  (3  ,  and 
an  amount  representing  such  allocat  m  of 
general  overhead  Items  as  are  deter  lined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  acceptable  ani  rea- 
sonable (except  where  the  amount  of  )roflt 
and  risk  and  general  overhead  Is  in*  uded 
In  a  construction  contract  with  a  lumi  -sum 
Prtce). 

Where  a  factory  manufactured  house  o  ma- 
jor housing  components  are  furnished  by  a 
subcontractor  or  supplier  having  an  M  atlty 
of  Interest  with  the  mortgagor  or  bt  Ider, 
an  amount  representing  the  Secretarj  j  es- 
timate of  the  market  value  of  such  fi  :tory 
manufactured  house  or  major  housing  rom- 
ponents  shall  be  Included  for  purpof  s  of 
cUuae  (1)  of  this  subsection  In  lieu  c  the 
actual  cost  of  such  factory  manufac  ured 
house  or  major  components. 

(b)   The  Secretary  shall  require  tha     the 
mortgagor  certify  as  to  the  actual  ce  t  to 
the  mortgagor  of  construction  rehablliti  ;ion. 
and  may  require  si-.ch  additional  cerl  Dca- 
tions  of  actual  cost  by  such  other  pi  rtlea 
as  he  may  consider  necessary  to  carr;    out 
the  Intent  of  this  section.  The  Secretarj  may 
exempt  from  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
ttoi  mortgagors  under  a  mortgage  on  a  |  rop- 
erty  or  project  designed  principally  for  resi- 
dential use  for  twelve  or  fewer  famlllj  fs  or 
where  the  mortgage  amount  to  be  insiirj  d  or 
guaranteed  Is  less  than  tSOO.(X)0.  Cert  Ica- 
tlons  required  pursuant  to  this  section    hall 
be  accompanied  by  such  data  and  recor  s  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe.  Upon  app  aval 
by  the  Secretary,  the  certification  reqi  Ired 
by  this  section  shall  be  final  and  Incoc  est- 
able.  e>ccept  for  fraud  or  material  mlsn  pre- 
sentation on  the  part  of  the  mortgagor, 
(c)  As  used  In  this  section — 
O)      The     term     "^proved     percent  ig*" 
means  the  percentage  figure   which,  u  ider 
applicable  provisions  of  this  Act.  the    tec- 
retary  is  authorized  to  apply  to  his  estlj  late 
of  value,  cost,  or  replacement  cost,  as  the 
case  may  be,  of  the  property  or  pro)e<     to 
determine  the  maximum  Insurable  or  g  lar- 
aateeabie  m<n-tgage  amount. 

ja)  The  term  "actual  cost"  means  the 
costs  (exclusive  of  rebates  or  discounts  to 
the  mortgagor  of  the  Improvements  in- 
v«^ved.  These  costs  may  Include  amo  nts 
paid  for  labor,  materials,  construction  i  on- 
tracts,  engineer's  and  architects'  fees,  ol  site 
public  utilities,  streets,  organizational  ind 
legal  expenses,  taxes  and  Interest  du  Ing 
construction,  and  other  items  of  exp  use 
approved  by  the  Secretary. 

LABOa   STANDAaOS 
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with  tbU  section  In  any  case  where  prospec- 
tive owners  of  the  dweUlngs  involved,  or 
other  persons,  voluntarUy  donate  their  serv- 
ices without  compensation  or  where  labor- 
ers or  mechanics,  not  otherwise  employed  at 
any  time  on  the  project,  voluntarUy  donate 
their  services  without  full  compensation  for 
the  purpose  of  lowering  the  costs  of  con- 
struction or  rehabillUtlon.  and  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  any  amotuits  thereby 
saved  are  fully  credited  to  the  mortgagor 
undertaking  the  construction  or  rehabilita- 
tion. 


TITLB  VI— GUARANTKE  OP  STATE  HOU8 
ING  BONOS 


SBC.  507.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  In- 
sure any  mortgage  or  loan  under  this  t  tie, 
except  a  mortgage  or  loan  covering  mi  tl- 
famlly  housing  designed  for  use  by  less  tf 
twelve  families  (or  If  rehabilitation  i8| 
volved,  for  use  by  less  than  nine  famill 
unless  the  principal  contractor  provides  a 
qxiate  asstu^nres  to  the  Secretary  that 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  aL„- 
tractors  or  subcontractors  In  the  constl  uc- 
tlon  of  the  project  or  facility  have  been  ]  tid 
wages  at  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on 
similar  construction  in   the  locality  as    le- 

kC- 

as 
to 
he 


termlned  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In 
cordance    with    the    Davis-Bacon    Act, 
amended    (40  USC.  276a — 27ea-5)    prloi 
the  beginning  of  construction  and  after    ... 
date  of  filing  of  the  application  for  \m  ir- 

ith 
in 


ance.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have, 

respect  to  the  labor  standards  spedfled  ... 

this  section,   the   authority   and   functl  ns 

set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numb«  ed 
14  of  1950  (64  Stat.  1267),  and  section  ]of 
the  Act  of  June  13,  1934  (40  USC.  276c) 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  waive  complla  ice 


CrARANTEE    OP    STATE    HOtJSlNC    BONOS 

Sec.  601.   (a)   The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to   guarantee,    and    to   enter   Into   commit- 
ments to  guarantee,  all  or  any  portion  of 
the  payment  of  principal.  Interest,  and  prem- 
ium,  if  any.   to  the   holders   of  any   bonds 
which  are  Issued  by  or  on  behalf  of  State 
housing   finance   agencies   approved    by   the 
Secretary   pursuant   to  subsection    (d)    the 
purpose  of  which  bond  is  to  finance  the  ac- 
quisition of  land  and  the  construction  o«- 
rehabilitation  thereon  by  private  and  non- 
prc^t  developers,  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  such  developers  are  not  avaU- 
able,  of  housing  (including  related  facilities) 
for  occupancy  by  low-,  moderate-,  and  mid- 
dle-income persons  and  families  in  accord- 
ance with  applicable  eligibility  requirements 
of  State  law.  The  Secretary  may  make  such 
guarantees    and    enter    Into    such    commit- 
ments upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
deems  necessary  for  purposes  of  subsection 
(c),  except  that  no  bond  shall  be  guaran- 
teed under  this  section  unless  the  interest 
income   thereon   is  subject  to  Federal   tax- 
ation  as  provided   In  subsection    (b).   and 
except  that  use  of  guarantees  provided  for 
In  this  subsection  shall  not  be  made  a  con- 
dition to  nor  preclude  receipt  of  any  other 
Federal  as-slstance. 

(b)   The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make, 
and  to  contract  to  make,  grants  to  or  on 
behalf  of  the  issuing  state  housmg  finance 
agency  to  cover  not  to  exceed  33 '/i  per  cen- 
tum of  the  Interest  payable  on  bonds  guar- 
anteed under  subsection  (a).  There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  make  payments  as  pro- 
vided for  in  contracts  entered  into  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  subsection.  The  aggre- 
gate   amount   of   outstanding    contracts    to 
make     such     payments     shall     not     exceed 
amounts    approved    In    appropriation    Acts; 
and  the  aggregate  amount  of  payments  com- 
mitted  to   be   made   pursuant   to  contracts 
entered  into  under  to  this  subeecUon  shall 
not  exceed  »50,000,000  per  annum  prior  to 
July  1,  1975,  which  maximum  dollar  amount 
shaU  be  Increased  $60,000,000  on  July  1,  1975. 
(c)(1)    The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States  Is  pledged  to  the  payment  of 
all  griiarantees  made  tmder  this  section  with 
respect  to  principal  Interest,  and  premium. 
And  such  guarantee  made  by  the  Secretary 
shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  eligibility 
of   the   bonds  for  such   guarantee   and   the 
v.Jldity  of  any  guarantee  so  made  shall  be 
incontesUble  In  the  hand  of  a  holder  of  the 
guaranteed  bond. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  Uke  such  steps  as 
he  considers  reasonable  to  assure  that  bonds 
guaranteed  under  this  section  will — 

(A)  be  Issued  to  mvestors  approved  by,  or 
meeting  reqxilrements  prescribed  by,  the 
Secretary,  or.  If  offering  to  the  public  health 
is  contemplated,  be  underwritten  upon 
terms  and  conditions  approved  by,  or  con- 
forming with  requirements  prescribed  by, 
the  Secretary; 

(B)  contain  or  be  subject  to  repayment, 
maturity,  and  other  provisions  satisfactory 
to.  or  conforming  with  requirements  pre- 
scribed by.  the  Secretary;  and 

(C)  contain  or   be  subject  to  provkions 


with  respect  to  the  protection  of  the  secu- 
rity Interests  of  the  United  Stotes,  including 
any  provisions  deemed  appropriate  by,  or 
conforming  with  requirements  prescribed 
by.  the  Secretary  relating  to  subrogation 
liens  and  releases  of  liens,  payment  of  taxes' 
escrow  or  trusteeship  requirements,  or  other 
matters. 

(3)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish and  collect  fees  for  guarantees  under  this 
section,  and  may  make  such  charges  in  con- 
nection with  guarantees  as  he  considers  rea- 
sonable for  the  analysis  of  appllcaUons,  ap- 
praisals, inspections,  and  other  activities  le- 
lated  to  such  assistance. 

(4)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  utilize 
the  General  Insurance  Fund  to  provide  for 
the  timely  payment  of  any  llabUitles  incurred 
pursuant  to  any  guarantee  made  under  this 
section  and  for  the  payment  of  any  related 
administrative  or  nonadmluistrative  ex- 
penses. Such  fund  shall  be  credited  with  (A) 
fees  collected  under  paragraph  (3),  (B)  re- 
coveries under  security,  subrogation,  and 
other  rights,  and  (C)  receipts  from  any 
other  source  in  connection  with  guarantees 
made  under  this  section. 

(d)  A  State  housing  finance  agency  shall 
be  approved  for  guarantees  and  grants  un- 
der this  section  If  such  agency — 

(1)  operates  In  a  State  in  which  the  Sec- 
retary has  determined  that  the  existing  sup- 
ply of  housing  in  one  or  more  market  areas 
withm  such  State  is  inadequate  and  the 
costs  of  development  discourage  the  neces- 
sary housing  construction  by  the  private 
market; 

(2)  has  formulated  and  Is  Implementing 
a  State  housing  program  which  takes  Into 
account  the  housmg  needs  of  all  persons, 
particularly  those  of  low  and  moderate  in- 
comes and  those  displaced  by  governmental 
action; 

(3)  has  e&tablished  priorities  in  providing 
housing  assletance  consistent  with  State, 
areawide,  and  local  programs  of  community 
development,  mcluding  programs  of  slum 
clearance,  urban  renewal,  social  and  public 
services,  transportation,  and  environmental 
protection: 

(4)  in  providing  housing  assistance,  seeks 
to  avoid  undue  concentration  of  low-income 
families  and  to  promote  equal  opportunities 
in  housing; 

(5)  operates  m  a  SUte  in  which  public 
and  private  resources  will  be  available  to  sup- 
plement its  activities;  and 

(6)  has  the  capabilitv  to  carry  out  its 
program  and  to  utUixe  effectively"  the  pro- 
ceeds of  boiids  guaranteed  uiuler  this  section. 

(e)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  any  such 
agency  has  failed  to  comply  substantially 
with  the  requiremenu  of  such  subsection, 
the  Secretary,  vmtu  he  Is  satisfied  that  there 
Is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to  comply,  shall 
enter  into  no  new  guarantees,  or  commit- 
ments to  guarantee,  or  contracta  for  grants 
under   subsection    (b). 

(f )  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  an  annual 
audit  and  review  of  the  activities  of  each 
State  housing  finance  agency  approved  under 
subsection    (d). 

(g)  (1)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  34 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  is  amended  by 
mserting  the  following  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  sentence  thereof:  "or 
under  section  601  of  the  Revised  National 
Mousing  Act". 

(2)  The  twelfth  paragraph  of  section  5(c) 
of  the  Homeowners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  is 
amended  by  adding  in  the  last  sentence 
immediately  after  the  words  "or  under  part 
B  of  the  Urban  Growth  and  New  Community 
Development  Act  of  1070"  the  following: 
"or  under  section  601  of  the  Revised  Na- 
tional Housing  Act". 

(h)  With  respect  to  any  bond  issued  by  a 
State  housing  finance  agency  for  which  the 
issuer  has  elected  to  receive  the  benofit  of  ; 
a  guarantee  under  thU  section,  the  Interest  , 
paid  on  such  bond  and  received  by  the  pur-  < 
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chaser  (or  his  successor  In  Interest)  shall  be 
included  In  gross  Income  for  the  purpose 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Act  of 
1954. 

TITLE  VII— INSURANCE  CLAIMS 

HOME  MOBTCAGE  INSTJBANCE  CLAIM  SETTLEMENT 

Sec.  701.  (a)  To  be  entitled  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  the  Insurance,  where  there  has 
been  a  default  in  mortgage  payments  by  the 
mortgagee  holding  a  home  mortgage  In- 
sured under  one  of  the  sections  of  title  IV 
shall  either  foreclose  the  mortgage  and  take 
possession  of  the  property  within  a  period 
of  time  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and  in 
accordance  vrtth  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  or  (with  the  consent  of  the  Secre- 
tary) otherwise  acquire  title  and  possession 
of  such  property.  Upon  acquisition  of  the 
property,  the  mortgagee  shall  (1)  promptly 
convey  to  the  Secretary  title  to  the  property 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  In  force  at  the 
time  the  mortgage  was  Insured,  and  which 
Is  evidenced  In  the  manner  prescribed  by 
such  rules  and  regulations,  and  (2)  assign  to 
him  all  claims  of  the  mortgagee  against  the 
mortgagor  or  others,  arising  out  of  the  mort- 
gage transaction  or  foreclosure  proceedings, 
except  such  claims  as  may  have  been  re- 
leased with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary. 
In  lieu  of  obtaining  title  and  conveying  title 
to  the  Secretary,  the  mortgagee  may  (with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary)  tender  title 
and  transfer  possession  directly  from  the 
mortgagor  or  other  appropriate  grantor.  The 
Secretary  shall  pay  the  mortgagee  s  Insurance 
claim  In  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
mortgage. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
value  of  the  mortgage  shall  be  determined 
(in  acocrdance  with  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary)  by  adding  to 
and  deducting  from  the  original  principal 
obligation  of  the  mortgage  which  was  unpaid 
on  the  date  of  the  institution  of  foreclosure 
proceedings,  or  on  the  date  of  the  acquisition 
of  the  property  after  default  other  than  by 
foreclosure,  certain  Items  specified  In  subsec- 
tions (c)  through  (e). 

(c)  There  shall  be  added  to  such  tmpatd 
principal  all  pajnnents  which  have  been  made 
by  the  mortgagee  for— 

(1)  taxes,  ground  rents,  and  water  rates, 
which  are  Hens  prior  to  the  mortgage: 

(2)  special  assessments  which  are  noted  on 
the  application  for  conunitment  or  which 
become  liens  after  the  insurance  of  the 
mortgage; 

(3)  charges  for  the  administration,  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  and  repair  of  community- 
owned  property  or  the  maintenance  and  re- 
pair of  the  mortgaged  property,  the  obliga- 
tion for  which  arises  out  of  a  covenant  filed 
for  record  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
prior  to  the  Insurance  of  the  mortgage; 

(4)  Insurance  on  the  property; 

(5)  mortgage  insurance  premium: 

(6)  foreclosure,  acquisition,  and  convey- 
ance costs  to  the  extent  allowed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, including  payments  made  by  the 
mortgagee  for  the  cost  of  acquiring  the  prop- 
erty and  conveying  and  evidencing  title  to 
the  property  to  the  Secretary; 

(7)  the  protection,  operation,  or  preserva- 
tion of  the  property  (and  the  Secretary  has 
approved  such  payments) ;  and 

(8)  any  taxes  imposed  upon  any  deed  or 
any  instrument  by  which  the  property  was 
acquired  by  the  mortgagee  and  transferred  or 
conveyed  to  the  Secretary. 

(d)  There  shall  be  deducted  from  such 
unpaid  principal  any  amounts  received  by 
the  mortgagee,  after  the  Institution  of  fore- 
closure (or  after  the  acquisition  of  the  prop- 
erty by  means  other  than  foreclosure) 
which — 

( 1 )  were  paid  on  account  of  the  mortgage; 
or 

(2)  were  collected  as  rental  or  other  In- 
come from  the  property,  less  reasonable  ex- 
penses incurred  \n  handling  the  property. 


(e)  With  respect  to  mortgages  to  which 
the  provisions  of  sections  302  and  306  of 
the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  ClvU  Relief  Act 
of  1940  apply,  there  shall  be  Included  In  the 
Insurance  settlement  an  amount  which  the 
Secretary  finds  to  be  sufficient  to  compen- 
sate the  mortgagee  for  any  loss  which  It 
may  have  sustained  on  acco  nt  of  Interest 
on  debentures  by  reason  of  Its  having  post- 
poned the  Institution  of  foreclosure  pro- 
ceedings or  the  acquisition  of  the  property 
by  other  means  during  any  part  or  all  of 
the  period  of  military  service  and  three 
months  thereafter. 

(f )  Insurance  claims  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Secretary,  In  his  discretion,  with  cash  or 
de'Dentures  or  by  a  combination  of  cash  and 
debentures. 

(g)  Where  the  claim  Is  paid  In  cash.  It 
shall  be  In  an  amount  equivalent  to  the 
face  value  of  the  debentures  that  would 
otherwise  be  Issued  plus  an  amount  equiva- 
lent to  the  Interest  which  the  debentures 
would  have  earned,  computed  to  the  date 
to  be  established  pursuant  to  regulations 
Issued  by  the  Secretary. 

FOREBEARANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  702.  With  respect  to  a  home  mortgage, 
If  the  Secretary  finds,  after  notice  of  de- 
fault, that  the  default  was  due  to  circum- 
stances beyond  the  control  of  the  mortgagor, 
he  may — 

(1)  approve  the  request  of  the  mortgagee 
for  an  extension  of  the  time  for  the  curing 
of  the  default  and  of  the  time  for  com- 
mencing foreclosure  proceedings  or  for 
otherwise  acquiring  title  to  the  mortgaged 
property  to  such  time  as  the  Secretary  mey 
determine  Is  necessary  and  desirable  to  en- 
able the  mortgagor  to  complete  the  mort- 
gage payments.  Such  extension  of  time  may 
be  beyond  the  stated  maturity  of  tha  mort- 
gage. Where  there  has  been  an  extension  of 
time  and  there  is  a  subsequent  foreclosure 
(or  acquisition  of  the  property  by  other 
means),  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  in- 
clude In  the  Insurance  settlement  an 
amount  equal  to  any  unpaid  mortgage  In- 
terest; or 

(2)  approve  a  modification  of  the  terms 
of  the  mortgage  for  the  purpose  of  changing 
the  amortization  provisions  by  recasting, 
over  the  remaining  term  of  the  mortgage  or 
over  such  longer  period  as  may  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary,  the  total  unpaid  amount 
then  due.  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
Such  modification  may  become  effective  cur- 
rently or  become  effective  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  an  agreed-upon  extension  of  the 
period  for  curing  the  default.  The  principal 
amount  of  the  mortgage,  as  modified,  shall 
be  considered  to  be  the  "original  principal 
obligation  of  the  mortgage"  as  that  term 
Is  used  In  section  701  for  the  purpose  of 
computing  the  total  face  value  of  the  deben- 
tures to  be  Issued  or  the  cash  payment  to 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  to  a  mortgagee. 

ACQt7IsmON    OF    HOME    MOETCAGES    TO    AVOID 
FORECLOSXTKE 

Sec.  703.  (a)  Upon  receiving  notice  of  the 
default  of  a  home  mortgage,  the  Secretary 
(In  his  discretion  and  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  foreclosure  of  the  mortgage)  may 
consent  to  or  require  the  assignment  of  the 
defaulted  mortgage.  Where  such  an  assign- 
ment occurs,  the  mortgagee  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  (in  lieu  of  the  Insurance  benefits 
prescribed  In  section  701)  an  Insurance  pay- 
ment in  an  amount  equal  to  the  unpaid  prin- 
cipal balance  of  the  mortgage  plus — 

( 1 )  any  unpaid  mortgage  interest; 

(2)  reimbursement  for  such  costs  and  at- 
torney's fees  as  the  Secretary  finds  were 
properly  Incurred  In  connection  with  the  de- 
faulted mortgage  and  Its  assignment  to  the 
Secretary;  and 

(3)  any  proper  advances  of  funds  made  by 
the  mortgagee  under  the  provisions  of  the 
mortgage. 

After   acquisition   of   the   mortgage   by   the 


Secretary,  the  mortgagee  shall  have  no  fur- 
ther rights,  liabilities,  or  obligations  with 
respect  to  the  mortgage.  Where  the  Secretary 
has  acquired  a  mortgage,  he  may,  to  the 
extent  he  deems  appropriate,  extend  the  time 
for  the  curing  of  default  and  for  commencing 
foreclosure  proceedings  or  modify  the  terms 
of  the  mortgage  to  recast  the  unpaid  amount 
over  the  remaining  terms  of  the  mortgage 
or  svich  longer  period  as  he  may  approve. 

PROJECT    MORTGAGE    INStTRANCE    CLAIM 
SETTLEMENT 

Sec.  704.  (a)  The  failure  of  the  mortgagor 
to  make  any  payment  due  under  or  provided 
to  be  paid  by  the  terms  of  a  project  mortgage 
or  loan  insured  under  any  section  of  title  V 
shall  be  considered  a  default  under  such 
mortgage  and.  If  such  default  continues  for 
a  period  of  thirty  days,  the  mortgagee  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  in- 
surance as  hereinafter  provided  upon  assign- 
ment, transfer,  and  delivery  to  the  Secretary 
within  a  period  and  In  accordance  with  rules 
and  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of — 

(1)  all  rights  and  Interests  arising  under 
the  mortgage  so  In  default; 

(2)  all  claims  of  the  mortgagee  against  the 
mortgagor  or  others,  arising  out  of  the  mort- 
gage transaction; 

(3)  all  policies  of  title  or  other  Insurance 
or  siu-ety  bonds  or  other  guaranties  and  any 
and  all  claims  thereunder; 

(4)  any  balance  of  the  mortgage  loan  not 
advanced  to  or  for  the  account  of  the  mort- 
gagor; 

(5)  any  cash  or  property  held  by  the  mort- 
gagee, or  to  which  It  is  entitled,  as  deposits 
made  for  the  account  of  the  mortgagor  and 
which  have  not  been  applied  in  reduction  of 
the  principal  of  the  mortgage  Indebtedness; 
and 

(6)  all  records,  documents,  books,  papers, 
and  accounts  relating  to  the  mortgage 
transaction. 

(b)  Insurance  claims  shall  be  settled  by 
the  Secretary  ( 1 )  by  a  payment  to  the  mort- 
gagee which,  at  the  option  of  the  Secretary, 
shall  be  in  cash  or  debentures  or  a  combina- 
tion of  cash  and  debentures  having  a  total 
face  value  equal  to  the  value  of  the  mort- 
gage and  (2)  by  the  Issuance  to  the  mort- 
gagee of  a  certificate  of  claim  as  provided  In 
subsection  (e).  Where  the  claim  is  paid  in 
cash,  it  shall  be  in  an  amount  equivalent 
to  the  face  value  of  the  debentures  that 
would  otherwise  be  Issued  plus  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  Interest  which  the  deben- 
ture would  have  earned,  computed  to  a  date 
to  be  established  pursuant  to  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  value  of  the  mortgage  shall 
be  determined  by  adding  and  deducting  the 
items  specified  herein  from  the  original 
principal  face  amount  of  the  mortgage  as 
follows: 

(A)  Items  to  be  deducted  from  the  original 
principal  face  amount  of  the  mortgage  shall 
be  the  sum  of — 

(1)  that  part  of  the  original  principal  ob- 
ligation that  has  been  repaid; 

(il)  1  per  centum  of  the  unpaid  balance 
of  the  original  principal  obligation,  except 
that  the  Secretary  may  waive  all  or  a  part 
of  the  1  per  centum  deduction,  where  the 
assignment  is  made  at  his  request  in  lieu  of 
foreclosure  of  the  mortgage; 

(ill)  net  Income  received  by  the  mortgagee 
from  the  property;  and 

(iv)  any  balance  of  the  mortgage  loan  not 
advanced  to  or  for  the  account  of  the  mort- 
gagor and  which  Is  not  delivered  to  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(B)  Items  to  be  added  to  the  original 
principal  face  amount  of  the  mortgage  shall 
be  the  sum  of  such  amounts  as  the  mort- 
gagee may  have  paid  for — 

(i)  taxes,  special  assessments,  and  water 
rates,  which  are  liens  prior  to  the  mort- 
gage; 

(li)   insurance  on  the  property; 
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(lib  reasonable  expenses  for  the  c  mple- 
tlon  and  preservation  of  the  property;  and 
(tv)  mortgage  Insurance  premiui] 
(c)  At  the  option  of  the  mortgagecl  in  the 
event  of  a  default  under  the  mortgai  »,  and 
In  a  period  to  be  established  by  regu  ations 
of  the  Secretary,  the  mortgagee  ma;  fore- 
doae  on  and  obtain  possession  of  or  oti  erwise 
acquire  the  mortgaged  property  and  onvey 
title  to  the  property  to  the  Secretai  .  The 
mortgagee  shall  also  assign  to  him  all  :laims 
of  the  mortgagee  against  the  mortgi  ;or  or 
others,  arising  out  of  the  mortgage  ti  nsac* 
tlon  or  foreclosure  proceeding,  excep  such 
claims  that  may  have  been  released  w!   h  the 


consent  of  the  Secretary.  Upon  such  c 


ance  and  assignment,  the  mortgagee  s:  all  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  benefits  of  t  e  In^ 
Kurance  as  provided  In  subsection  (b) ,  xcept 
that  the  1  per  centum  deduction,  set  ut  in 
subsection  (b)  (A)  (11),  shall  not  apply 

(d)  In  lieu  of  the  amount  of  Insi  ranee 
t)enefit8  computed  pursuant  to  subs  ctlon 
(b).  the  Secretary,  In  his  discretion  may 
(with  respect  to  a  mortgage  loan  aci  ulred 
by  him)  compute  and  pay  insurance  }ene- 
flts  to  the  mortgagee  in  a  total  amount  »qual 
to  the  unpaid  principal  balance  of  th^  loan 
plus  any  accrxted  Interest  and  any  ad'  inces 
approved  by  the  Secretary  and  mad(  pre- 
viously by  the  mortgagee  under  the  rovi- 
sions  of  the  mortgage. 

(e)  The  certificate  of  claim  Issued  Inder 
this  section  shall  be  for  an  amount  'hich 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  sulf  lent, 
■when  added  to  the  face  value  of  the  d  ben 
tares  Issued  and  the  cash  paid  to  the  nort- 
gagee,  to  equal  the  amount  which  the  lort- 
gagee  woiild  have  received  If,  on  the  dffte  of 

the 

,  or 

(c), 

lort- 

r  all 

rea- 

in- 


the  assignment,  transfer  and  delivery 
Secretary  provided  for  in  subsection  ( 
conveyance  as  provided  for  in  subsectio 
the  mortgagor  had  extinguished  the 
gage  Indebtedness  by  payment  in  full 
obligations  under  the  mortgage  and  e 
sonable  amount  for  necessary  expense 
curred  by  the  mortgagee  In  connectloniwith 
the  foreclosure  proceedings  (or  the  ac(  ulsl- 
tlon  of  the  mortgaged  property  other  rise) 
and  the  conveyance  thereof  to  the  Seci  tary 
or  Incurred  by  the  mortgagee  in  connc  tlon 
with  the  assignment  of  the  mortgage  t  the 
Secretary.  Each  such  certificate  of  claim  ihall 
provide  that  there  shall  accrue  to  the  h  Ider 
of  such  certificate  with  respect  to  the  face 
amount   of   such    certificate,   an    Incre  lent 


at  the  rate  of  3  per  centum  per  annum 


shall  not  be  compounded.  If  the  net  an  >unt 
realized  from  the  final  liquidation  o:  the 
mortgage,  and  all  claims  In  connection  t  ere- 
wlth.  so  assigned,  transferred,  and  deli^  red, 
and  from  the  property  covered  by  such  i  ort 
gage  and  all  claims  In  connection  with  uch 
property  and  from  any  mortgage  taken  1:  the 
sale  of  such  property  (after  deductln  all 
expenses  Incurred  by  the  Secretary  In  lan- 
dling,  dealing  with,  acquiring  title  to,  and 
dl^oslng  of  such  mortgage  and  propertj  and 
In  collecting  such  claims)  exceeds  the  face 
value  of  the  debentures  issued  and  the  «sh 
adjustment  paid  to  the  mortgagee  plu  all 
Interest  paid  on  such  debentures,  sucq  ex- 
cess shan  be  divided  as  follows: 

(1)  If  such  excess  Is  greater  than  the  lotal 
amount  payable  under  the  certlficat  of 
claim  Issued  in  connection  with  such  i  op 
erty,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  hi  Ider 
of  such  certificate  the  full  amount  so  (ay- 
able,  and  any  excess  remaining  there  fter 
shall  be  retained  by  the  Secretary  and  ^d 
Ited  to  the  appropriate  insurance  fund. 

(2)  If  such  excess  is  equal  to  or  less  »ian 
the  total  amount  payable  under  such  ce  dfl- 
cate  of  claim,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  tc  the 
bolder  of  such  certificate  the  full  amfunt 
of  such  excess. 

MODIFICATIONS    IV    TBSMS    OF    PBOJECI 
MORTCACJES 

Bkt:  705.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  notfon- 
sent  to  any  request  for  an  extension  «  the 
time   for  curing   a  default  under  any   in- 


nvey- 


ilch 


sured  project  mortgage  or  project  mortgage 
held  by  him  or  for  a  modification  of  the 
terms  of  such  mortgage,  except  in  conform- 
ity with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section.  Such  regulations  shall  require, 
as  a  condition  to  the  granting  of  any  such 
request,  that,  during  the  period  of  such  ex- 
tension or  modification,  any  part  of  the  rents 
or  other  funds  derived  by  the  mortgagor 
from  the  property  covered  by  the  mortgage 
which  18  not  required  to  meet  actual  and 
necessary  expenses  arising  in  connection  with 
the  operation  of  such  property,  including 
amortii'.ation  charges  under  the  mortgage, 
be  held  in  trust  by  the  mortgagor  and  dis- 
tributed only  with  the  consent  of  the  Sec- 
retary: except  that  the  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide for  the  granting  of  consent  to  any  re- 
quest for  an  extension  of  the  time  for  cur- 
ing a  default  under  any  project  mortgage  or 
for  a  modification  of  the  terms  of  such  mort- 
gage, without  regard  to  the  foregoing  re- 
quirement, where  an  exemption  from  such 
requirement  does  not  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary)  Jeopardize  the  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  Whoever,  as  an  owner  of  a  property 
which  ts  security  for  a  mortgage  described 
in  subsection  (a),  or  as  a  stockholder  of  a 
corporation  owning  such  property,  or  as  a 
beneficial  owner  under  any  business  organi- 
zation owning  such  property,  or  as  an  officer, 
director,  or  agent  of  any  such  owner,  (1) 
willfully  uses  or  authorizes  the  use  of  any 
part  of  the  rents  or  other  funds  derived  from 
property  covered  by  such  mortgage  in  viola- 
tion of  a  regulation  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  subsection  (a),  or  (2)  if  such 
mortgage  is  determined,  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (a),  to  be  exempt  from  the  require- 
ments of  any  such  regulation  or  is  not  other- 
wise covered  by  such  regulation,  willfully 
uses  or  authorizes  the  use,  while  such  mort- 
gage Is  In  default,  of  any  part  of  the  rents 
or  other  funds  derived  from  the  property 
covered  by  such  mortgage  for  any  purpose 
other  than  to  meet  actual  and  necessary  ex- 
penses arising  In  connection  with  such  prop- 
erty (including  amortization  charges  under 
the  mortgage),  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  Imprisoned  iK>t  more  than  three 
years,  or  both. 

SXTTLCMENT  OE  INSTTRANCE  CLAIMS   WITH 
DEBEMTtrXES 

Sec.  70«5.  (a)  The  debentures  issued  by  the 
Secretary  In  settlement  of  insurance  claims 
shall  be  In  registered  form  and  In  denomina- 
tions Which  are  multiples  of  950,  shall  be 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions,  and 
shall  Include  such  provisions  for  redemption, 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

(b)  The  debentures  shall  be  Issiicd  In  the 
name  of  the  applicable  Insurance  fund 
carrying  the  Insurance  obligations  with  re- 
spect to  the  mortgage  or  loan.  They  shall  be 
signed  by  the  Secretary  xiaing  either  his 
written  or  engraved  signature,  and  shall  be 
negotiable. 

(c)  The  debentures  shall  be  dated  as  of 
the  date  of  default  or  as  of  such  later  date  as 
th«  Secretary,  in  his  discretion,  may  estab- 
lish by  regulation. 

(d)  Debentures  shall  bear  interest  at  the 
rate  in  effect  on  the  date  the  commitment  to 
insure  ttie  mortgage  or  loan  was  Issued,  or 
the  date  the  mortgage  or  loan  was  endorsed 
for  insuranoe,  or  (wt^n  there  are  two  or 
more  insurance  endorsements)  the  flate  ti>e 
mortgage  or  loan  was  initially  endorsed  for 
insurance,  whicliever  rate  is  the  highest. 

(e)  The  interest  rate  to  be  used  in  deben- 
tures shall  be  established  by  the  Secretary, 
from  time  to  time,  in  an  amotint  not  in 
excess  of  an  annual  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  taking  Into  con- 
sideration the  current  average  market  yield 
on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of 
the  United  States  with  renuUning  periods  to 


maturity  comparable  to  the  average  maturi- 
ties of  such  debentures. 

(f)  The  interest  on  debentures  shall  be 
payable  semiannually  on  the  1st  day  of 
January  and  the  1st  day  of  July  of  each  year. 
They  shall  mature  twenty  years  after  the 
Issuance  date,  except  that  debentures  issued 
to  pay  claims  under  section  605  may,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary,  mature  ten  years 
after  the  issuance  date. 

(g)  The  principal  and  Interest  of  the  de- 
bentures shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxation 
(except  siu-taxes,  estate.  Inheritance,  and  gift 
taxes)  now  or  hereafter  imposed  by  any 
territory,  dependency,  or  possession  of  the 
United  States,  or  local  taxing  authority. 

(h)  The  debentures  shall  be  reedeemed 
and  paid  out  of  the  insurance  fund  under 
which  they  are  issued  and  such  fund  shall 
be  primarily  liable  for  such  payment.  They 
shall  be  fully  and  unconditionally  guar- 
anteed as  to  principal  and  interest  by  the 
United  States,  and  such  guaranty  shall  be 
expressed  on  the  face  of  the  debentures.  In 
the  event  paynoent  of  principal  or  Interest 
due  on  any  debenture  is  not  made,  upon 
demand,  from  the  obligated  insurance  fund, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  the 
holders  the  amount  thereof.  Such  amount 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise i4>propriated,  and  thereupon,  to  the 
extent  <^  the  amount  so  paid,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  succeed  all  the  rights 
of  the  holders  of  such  debentures. 

TITLE  VUI— MISCELLANEOUS 

HOLDING  AND  DISPOSING  OF  ACQUIEXI)  PSOPBaTT 

Sec.  801.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  have  the 
power,  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
him  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury — 

(1)  to  assign  or  sell  at  public  or  private 
sale,  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  any  evidence  of 
debt,  contract,  claim,  personal  property,  or 
security  held  by  him  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  to  collect  or  compromise  all  obliga- 
tions assigned  to  or  held  by  him  and  all  legal 
or  equitable  rights  accruing  to  him  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  until  such  time 
as  such  obligations  may  be  referred  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  suit  or  collection. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  power  to 
deal  with,  complete,  rent,  renovate,  modern- 
ize. Insure,  or  sell  for  cash  or  credit.  In  his 
discretion,  any  properties  conveyed  to  him 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Section  3709 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  apply  to  any  contact  for  hazard 
Insurance,  or  to  any  purchase  or  contract  for 
property  If  the  amount  thereof  does  not 
exceed  $2,500. 

(c)  The  power  to  convey  and  to  execute  In 
the  name  of  the  Secretary  deeds  of  convey- 
ance, deeds  of  release,  assignments  and  sat- 
isfactions of  mortgages,  and  any  other  writ- 
ten Instrument  relating  to  real  or  personal 
property  or  any  Interest  therein  acquired  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  may  be  exercised  by  an  officer  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary,  without  the  execu- 
tion of  any  express  delegation  of  power  or 
power  of  attorney.  The  Secretary  may  dele- 
gate such  power  by  order  or  by  power  of  at- 
torney, in  his  discretion,  to  any  officer,  agent, 
or  employee  he  may  appoint.  A  conveyance  or 
transfer  of  title  to  real  or  personal  property 
or  an  interest  therein  to  the  Secretary,  his 
successors  and  assigns  (without  Identifying 
the  Secretary  therein)  shall  be  deemed  a 
proper  conveyance  or  transfer  to  the  same 
extent  and  of  like  effect  as  if  the  Secretary 
were  personally  named  in  such  conveyance 
or  transfer. 

(d)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  exempt  any  real  property  ac- 
quired and  held  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
Act  from  taxation  by  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  to  the  same  extent,  ac- 
cording to  its  value,  as  other  real  property 
is  taxed. 
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ACQinSinON    AND   DISPOSITION   OP   TITLS 

Sec.  802.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized, 
with  respect  to  any  property  covered  by  a 
mortgage  held  by  him  or  security  for  a  loan 
held  by  him.  either  (1)  to  acquire  posses- 
sion and  title  by  voluntary  conveyance  In 
extinguishment  of  loan  Indebtedness,  or  (2) 
to  institute  proceedings  for  foreclosure  and 
prosecute  such  proceedings  to  conclusion. 
The  Secretary  at  any  sale  under  foreclosure 
may,  in  his  discretion  for  the  protection  of 
the  appropriate  insurance  fund,  bid  any 
sum  up  to  but  not  in  excess  of  the  total  un- 
paid Indebtedness  secured  by  the  mortgage 
or  security,  plus  taxes.  Insurance,  foreclosure 
costs,  fees,  and  other  expenses,  and  may  be- 
come the  purchaser  of  the  property  at  such 
sale.  Pending  such  acquisition  by  voluntary 
conveyance  or  by  foreclosure,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized,  with  respect  to  any  mortgage 
or  security  assigned  to  him  to  exercise  all 
the  rights  of  a  mortgagee  or  lender  under 
such  mortgage  or  security.  Including  the 
right  to  sen  such  mortgage  or  security,  and 
to  take  such  action  and  advance  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  or  protect  the 
lien  of  such  mortgage  or  security. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  the  sale  of  a  housing 
project  by  the  Secretary  to  a  cooperative 
which  will  operate  it  on  a  nonprofit  basis 
and  restrict  permanent  occupancy  of  Its 
dwellings  to  members,  the  purchase  money 
mortgage  accepted  by  the  Secretary  may  be 
In  a  principal  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of 
(I)  the  appraised  value  of  the  property  at 
the  time  of  purchase,  which  value  shall  be 
based  upon  a  mortgage  amount  on  which  the 
debt  service  can  be  met  from  the  Income  of 
the  property  when  operated  on  a  nonprofit 
basis  after  payment  of  all  operating  expenses, 
taxes,  and  required  reserves,  and  (2)  the 
amount  of  prepaid  expenses  and  costs  In- 
Tolved  In  achieving  cooperative  ownership. 
Prior  to  such  disposition  of  a  project,  funds 
may  be  expended  by  the  Secretary  for  neces- 
sary repairs  and  improvements  to  make  the 
housing  suitable  for  cooperative  ownership. 

MORTGAGE    1NST7RANCE    FOR    DISPOSED    PROPERTY 

Sec.  803.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  in- 
sure under  any  section  of  this  Act  any  mort- 
gage assigned  to  him  in  connection  with 
payment  under  a  contract  of  insurance 
which  he  subsequently  sells  or  any  mortgage 
executed  in  connection  with  the  sale  by  him 
of  any  property  acquired  under  any  section 
of  this  Act  or  under  any  section  or  title  of 
the  National  Housing  Act.  This  authority 
may  be  exercised  without  regard  to  any  lim- 
itations or  requirements  contained  in  this 
Act  upon  the  eligibility  of  the  mortgage  for 
insurance,  upon  the  payment  of  Insurance 
premiums,  or  upon  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  insurance  settlement  and  the  benefits  of 
the  Insurance  to  be  included  in  such  settle- 
ment. 

TRANSITION   BETWEEN    THE    NATIONAL    HOrSINC 
ACr  AND  THE  REVISES  NATIONAL  HOUSING  ACT 

Sec.  102.  The  provisions  of  this  chapter 
shall  be  effective.  In  whole  or  In  part,  at  such 
date  or  dates  as  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  shall  prescribe,  but 
not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  procedures  for  the  orderly 
transfer  of  mortgage  insurance  operations 
from  the  authority  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  to  the  authority  of  the  Revised  National 
Housing  Act  in  order  to  assure  continuity  of 
efficient  program  activity  and  to  provide  ade- 
quate opportunity  for  necessary  administra- 
tive and  legislative  revisions. 

EXPERIMENTAL  DUAL  INTFREST  RATE  SYSTEM 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  maxi- 
mum interest  rate  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
pursuant  to  section  104  of  the  Revised  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized, pursuant  to  commitments  issued  prior 
to  July  I.  1977,  to  Insure  mortgages,  under 
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any  provisions  of  such  Act  be  deems  appro- 
priate, at  whatever  Interest  rate  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  mortgagor  and  mortgagee 
if  the  mortgagee  establishes  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Secretary  that  it  has  made  no 
charges,  either  directly  or  Indirectly,  in  the 
nature  of  discounts  or  points  in  connection 
with  the  mortgage  transaction. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  take  appropriate 
steps  to  assure  that  prospective  mortgagors 
have  adequate  Information  as  to  the  alterna- 
tive methods  for  establishing  interest  rates 
pursuant  to  this  section  and  section  104  of 
the  Revised  National  Housing  Act. 

CONFORMING  AND  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Any  reference  In  any  Federal, 
State,  or  local  law  to  the  National  Housing 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  refer  also  to  the 
Revised  National  Housing  Act  and  any  refer- 
ence in  such  Federal,  State,  or  local  law  to  a 
particular  provision  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  refer  also  to  the 
provision  of  the  Revised  National  Housing 
Act  which  corresponds  In  purpose  and  func- 
tion to  such  provision  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act. 

(b)  Section  2(a)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  under  title 
ni  of  the  Revised  National  Housing  Act"  im- 
mediately after  "under  this  section"  in  the 
second  sentence  of  the  first  paragraph. 

(c)  Section  213(1)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  under  sec- 
tion 501  of  the  Revised  National  Housing 
Act  where  the  mortgagor  is  a  cooperative" 
Immediately  after  "under  this  section"  In 
the  third  sentence  thereof. 

Chapter  II — Low-Income  Hocsinc 

Assistance 

amendment  to  the  united  states  housing 

ACT  of  1937 

Sec.  201.  The  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"short  TITLE 

"Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937'. 
"declaration  of  policy 
"Sec.  2.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion by  employing  its  funds  and  credit,  as 
provided  in  this  Act,  to  assist  the  several 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions  to 
remedy  the  tinsafe  and  unsanitary  housing 
conditions  and  the  acute  shortage  of  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  dwellings  for  families  of 
low  Income  and,  consistent  with  the  objec* 
tives  of  this  Act,  to  vest  in  local  public  hous- 
ing agencies  the  maximum  amount  of  re- 
sponsibility In  the  administration  of  their 
housing  programs.  No  person  should  be  bar- 
red from  serving  on  the  board  of  directors  or 
similar  governing  body  of  a  local  public 
housing  agency  because  of  his  tenancy  in  a 
low-income  housing  project. 

"definitions 
"Sec.  3.  When  used  In  this  Act — 
"(1)  The  term  'low-income  housing' 
means  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwellings 
within  the  financial  reach  of  families  of  low 
income,  and  embraces  all  necessary  appurt- 
enances thereto.  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  section  and  section  8  of  this 
Act,  Income  limits  for  occupancy  and  rents 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  public  housing  agency 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary.  The  rental 
for  any  dwelling  unit  shall  not  exceed  one- 
fourth  of  the  family's  income  as  defined  by 
the  Secretary.  At  least  20  per  centum  of  the 
dwelling  units  in  any  project  placed  under 
annual  contributions  contracts  in  any  fiscal 
year  after  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
(other  than  dv^elling  units  subject  to  sec- 
tion 8)  shall  be  occupied  by  very  low-Income 
families.  In  defining  the  Income  of  any 
family  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consider  income  from  all  sources 
of  each  member  of  the  family  residing  in  the 
household,  except  that  there  shall  be  ex- 
cluded— 


"(A)  the  income  of  any  family  member 
(other  than  the  head  of  the  household  or 
his  spouse)  who  is  under  eighteen  years  of 
age  or  is  a  full-time  student; 

"(B)  the  first  $300  of  the  Income  of  a 
secondary  wage  earner  who  is  the  spouse  of 
the  head  of  the  household; 

"(C)  an  amount  equal  to  $300  for  eacb 
member  of  the  family  residing  in  the  house- 
hold (other  than  the  head  of  the  household 
or  his  spouse)  who  Is  under  eighteen  years  of 
age  or  who  is  eighteen  years  of  age  or  older 
and  is  disabled  or  handicapped  or  a  full-time 
student; 

"(D)  nonrecurring  income,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary; 

"(E)  5  per  centum  of  the  family's  gross  in- 
come (10  per  centum  In  the  case  of  elderly 
families) ; 

"(F)  extraordinary  medical  or  other  ex- 
penses as  the  Secretary  approves  for  exclu- 
sion; and 

"(G)  an  amount  equal  to  the  rums  re- 
ceived by  the  bead  of  the  household  or  his 
spouse  from,  or  under  the  direction  of,  any 
public  or  private  nonprofit  child  placing 
agency  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  one 
or  more  persons  who  are  under  eighteen  years 
of  age  and  were  placed  In  the  household 
by  such  agency. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  Fed- 
eral law  or  regulations  thereunder,  a  public 
agency  shall  not  reduce  welfare  assistance 
payments  to  any  tenant  or  group  of  tenants 
in  low-Income  housing  as  a  result  of  any 
reduction  In  rent  resulting  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  rent  limitation  set  forth  In  this 
paragraph  (1)  and  required  by  such  limita- 
tion. 

"(2)  The  term  'low-income  families'  means 
families  of  low  income  who  cannot  afford 
to  pay  enough  to  cause  private  enterprise 
in  their  locality  or  metropolitan  area  to 
build  an  adequate  supply  of  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary  dwellings  for  their  use.  The 
term  'very  low-Income  families'  means  fam- 
ilies whose  income  do  not  exceed  50  per  cen- 
tum of  the  median  family  Income  for  the 
area,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  with  ad- 
justments for  smaller  and  larger  families. 
The  term  'families'  includes  families  con- 
sisting of  a  single  person  in  the  case  of  a 
person  who  is  at  least  fifty  years  of  age  and 
displaced  persons  and  includes  the  remaining 
member  of  a  tenar  t  family.  The  term  'elderly 
families'  means  families  whose  heads  (or 
their  spouses) ,  or  whose  sole  members,  are  at 
least  sixty-two  years  of  age,  or  are  under  a 
disability  as  defined  In  section  223  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  or  are  handicappKl.  A  per- 
son shall  be  considered  handicapped  if  such 
person  Is  determined,  pursuant  to  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary,  to  have  an  impair- 
ment which  (A)  is  expected  to  be  of  long- 
continued  and  indefinite  duration,  (B)  sxib- 
stantlally  impedes  his  ability  to  live  inde- 
pendently, and  (C)  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
such  ability  could  be  improved  by  more  suit- 
able housing  conditions.  The  term  'displaced 
families'  means  families  displaced  by  govern- 
mental action,  or  families  whose  dwellings 
have  t>een  extensively  damaged  or  destroyed 
as  a  result  of  a  disaster  declared  or  other- 
wise formally  recognized  piirsuant  to  Federal 
disaster  relief  laws. 

"(3)  The  term  'development'  means  any  or 
all  undertakings  necessary  for  planning,  land 
acquisition,  demolition,  construction,  or 
equipment.  In  connection  with  a  low-income 
housing  project.  The  term  "development  cost' 
shall  comprise  the  cost  incurred  by  a  public 
housing  agency  In  such  undertakings  and 
their  necessary  financing  (Including  the  pay- 
ment of  carrying  charges^,  and  in  otherwise 
carrying  out  the  development  cf  such  project. 
Construction  activity  In  connection  with  a 
low-income  housing  project  may  be  confined 
to  the  reconstruction,  remcdell'ig.  or  repair 
cf  existing  buildings. 

"(4)  The  term  'operation'  means  any  or 
all    undertakings    appropriate    for   manage- 
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ment,     operation,     services,     malnt 

security,  or  financing  in  connection 

low-Income  housing  project.  The  te^ 

means  the  financing  of  tenant  progra: 

services  for  families  residing  in  low 

housing  projects,  particularly  where 

maximum     feasible     participation 

tenants  In  the  development  and  open 

such  tenant  programs  and  services.  . 

In  this  paragraph,  the  term  'tenant  pr 

and  services'  Includes  the  developme 

maintenance  of  tenant  organization 

participate  In  the  management  of  low 

housing  projects;  the  training  of  ten. 

manage  and  operate  such  projects  a 

utilization  of  their  services  In  projec 

agement  and  operation;  counseling  on 

hold  management,  housekeeping,  bud 

money  management,  child  care,  and  ! 

matters;  advice  as  to  resources  for  Jobi 

Ing     and     placement,     education, 

health,  and  other  community  service 

ices  which  are  directly  related  to  i. 

tenant  needs  and  providing  a  wholeso: 

Ing  environment;  and  referral  to  appr 

agencies  when  necessary  for  the  provl 

such  services.  To  the  maximum  extent 

able   and   appropriate,   existing   publ 

private  agencies  In  the  community  si 

used  for  the  provision  of  such  servic 

"(6)  The  term  'acquisition  cost'  meeiis  the 
amount  prudently  required  to  be  expenled  by 
a  public  housing  agency  In  acquiring  I  low- 
income  housing  project. 

"(6)  The  term  'public  housing  aj|ency' 
means  any  State,  county,  municipally,  or 
other  governmental  entity  or  public^body 
(or  agency  or  Instrumentality  thereof)  |rhlch 
Is  authorized  to  engage  In  or  assist  li  the 
development  or  operation  of  low-liKome 
housing.  J 

"(7)  The  term  'State'  Includes  the 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
monwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  territorli 
possessions  of  the  United  States,  the 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  I 
tribes,  bands,  groups,  and  Nations,   In 
Ing  Alaska  Indians,  Aleuts,  and  Esklm< 
the  United  States. 

"(B)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  thellSec- 
retary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Developi. 
"(9)  Th«  term  'low-Income  housing 
ect'  or  'project'  mean   (A)   any  low-l 
housing  developed,  acquired,  or  aasls 
a  public  housing  agency  under  this  ' 
(B)  the  Improvement  of  any  such 

"LOANS    FOR     LOW-INCOME    HOnSINQ 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
or  commitments  to  make  loans  to 
housing  agencies  to  help  finance  < 
nance  the  development,  acquisition, 
eratlon  of  low-Income  housing  project  by 
such  agencies.  Any  contract  for  such 
and  any  amendment  to  a  contract  for 
loans  shall  provide  that  such  loans  shallit>ear 
Interest  at  a  rate  specified  by  the 
which  shall  not  be  less  than  a  rate 
mined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury^ 
Ing  into  consideration  the  current  av 
market  yield  on  outstanding  marke 
obligations  of  the  United  States  with  re 
Ing  periods  to  maturity  comparable  U.  ,^^ 
average  maturities  of  such  loans,  plus  |>ne- 
elghth  of  1  per  centum.  Such  loans  sh^l  be 
secured  In  such  manner  and  shall  be  r 
within  such  period  not  exceeding  forty 
or  not  exceeding  forty  years  from  the 
of  the  bonds  evidencing  the  loan,  as  the 
retary  may  determine.  The  Secretary 
require  loans  or  commitments  to  make 
under  this  section  to  be  pledged  as 
for  obligations  Issued  by  a  public  ho 
agency  In  connection  with  a  low-lni 
housing  project. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  Issue  and  have 
standing  at  any  one  time  notes  and 
obligations   for  purchase   by   the   Sec: 
of  the  Treasury  in  an  amount  whlcluwu 
not,  unless  authorized  by  the  President  ex 
ceed  •1,500,000,000.  For  the  purpose  of  <3ter 
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mining  obligations  Incurred  to  make  loans 
pursuant  to  this  Act  against  any  limitation 
othenvlse   applicable   with    respect    to   such 
loans,  the  Secretary  shall  estimate  the  maxi- 
mum amount  to  be  loaned  at  any  one  time 
pursuant  to  loan  agreements,  then  outstand- 
ing with  public  housing  agencies.  Such  notes 
or  other  obligations  shall  be  In  such  forms 
and  denominations  and  shall  be  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  notes 
or  other  obligations  Issued  under  this  sub- 
section shall  have  such  maturities  and  bear 
such  rate  or  rates  of  interest  as  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  purchase  any  notes  or  other 
obligations  of  the  Secretary  Issued  hereun- 
der and  for  such  purpose  Is  authorized  to 
use  as  a  public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  any  securities  Issued  under 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended, 
and  the  purposes  for  which  securities  may 
be  Issued  under  such  Act,  as  amended,  are 
extended  to  include  any  purchases  of  such 
obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the  notes  or 
other    obligations    acquired    by    him    under 
this  section.  All  redemptions,  purchases,  and 
sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
such    notes    or    other    obligations    shall    be 
treated  as  public  debt  transactions  of  the 
United  States. 

"ANNUAL  CONTRIBU'noNS  FOR  LOW-INCOME 
HOUSING    PROJECTS 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make  annual 
contributions  to  public  housing  agencies  to 
assist  In  achieving  and  maintaining  the  low- 
Income  character  of  their  projects.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  embody  the  provisions  for  such 
annual  contributions  in  a  contract  guaran- 
teeing their  payment.  The  contribution  pay- 
able annually  under  this  section  shall  In  no 
case  exceed  a  sum  equal  to  the  annual 
amount  of  principal  and  Interest  payable  on 
obligations  Issued  by  the  public  housing 
agency  to  finance  the  development  or  acqui- 
sition cost  of  the  low-Income  project  In- 
volved. The  amount  of  annual  contributions 
which  would  be  established  for  a  newly  con- 
structed project  by  a  public  housing  agency 
designed  to  accommodate  a  number  of  fam- 
ilies of  a  given  size  and  kind  may  be  estab- 
lished under  this  section  for  a  project  by 
such  public  housing  agency  which  would 
provide  housing  for  the  comparable  number, 
sizes,  and  kinds  of  families  through  the  ac- 
quisition and  rehablUtatlon,  or  use  under 
lease  of  structures  which  are  suitable  for 
low-Income  housing  use  and  obtained  In  the 
local  market.  Annual  contributions  payable 
Tinder  this  section  shaU  be  pledged.  If  the 
Secretary  so  requires,  as  security  for  obliga- 
tions Issued  by  a  public  housing  agency  to 
assist  the  development  or  acquisition  of  the 
project  to  which  annual  contributions  relate 
and  shall  be  paid  over  a  period  not  to  exceed 
forty  years. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  regula- 
tions fixing  the  maximum  contributions 
available  under  different  circumstances,  giv- 
ing consideration  to  cost,  location,  size,  rent- 
paying  ability  of  prospective  tenants,  or 
other  factors  bearing  upon  the  amounts  and 
periods  of  assistance  needed  to  achieve  and 
maintain  low  rentals.  Such  regulations  may 
provide  for  rates  of  contribution  based 
upon  development,  acquisition,  or  opera- 
tion costs,  number  of  dwelling  units,  number 
of  persons  housed,  interest  charges  or  other 
appropriate  factors. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  contracts  for  annual  contributions  ag- 
gregating not  more  than  $1,199,250,000  per 
annum,  which  limit  shall  be  Increased  by 
$225,000,000  on  July  1,  1971,  by  $160,000,000 
on  July  1.  1972,  by  $312,000,000  on  July  1, 
1973,  by  $795,000,000  on  July  1,  1974,  and  by 
$720,000,000  on  July  1,  1976.  Of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  contracts  for  annual  contributions 


authorized  under  this  section  to  be  entered 
Into  on  or  after  July  1,  1974,  not  less  than 
$16,000,000  per  annum,  which  amount  shall 
be  Increased  by  not  less  than  $15,000,000  per 
annum  on  July  1,   1975,  shall   be  available 
only  for  low-income  housing  for  persons  who 
are  members  of  any  Indian  tribe,  band,  pueb- 
lo,   group,    or    community    of    Indians    or 
Alaska  Natives  which  Is  recognized  by  the 
Federal   Government   as  eligible   for  service 
from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  or  who 
are  wards  of  any  State  government,  except 
that  none  of  the  funds  made  available  under 
this  sentence  shall  be  available  for  housing 
In  private  accommodations  under  section  8. 
For  the  purpose  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
the  initial  annual  contribution  for  a  project 
shall,   notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  be  equal  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  sum  of  the  total  debt  service  pay- 
ment  plus  operating  costs,   and   the  rental 
payments  that  tenants  are  required  to  make 
under  section  3(1)   of  this  Act.  At  least  30 
per  centum  of  the  dwelling  units  placed  un- 
der annual  contributions  contracts  In  any 
fiscal   year  after   the   effective   date  of  this 
section  shall  be  units  of  low-income  hous- 
ing in  private  accommodations  provided  un- 
der setcion  8  of  this  Act.  Of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  contracts  for   annual   contribu- 
tions authorized   under  this  section  to  be 
entered  Into  on  or  after  July   1,   1974,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts  for   low-Income    housing   in    private 
accommodations  aggregating  not   to  exceed 
$440,000,000  i>er  annum  on  and  after  July 
1.  1974,  which  limit  shall  be  Increased  by 
$440,000,000  on  July  1,  1975.  At  least  20  per 
centum  of  the  dwelling  unit  placed  under 
annual  contributions  contracts  in  any  fiscal 
year  after  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
shall  have  at  least  three  bedrooms,  and  the 
Secretary  shall  Include  in  his  annual  report 
on   the   operations   of   the   Department   of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  a  state- 
ment of  (1)  the  number  of  such  units  having 
three  or  more  bedrooms  which  were  placed 
under  contracts  during  the  year  covered  by 
the  report,  and  (2)  the  ratio  of  such  units  to 
the  total  number  of  units  placed  under  con- 
tracts during  that  year.  Of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  contracts  for  annual  contribu- 
tions authorized  in  tills  subsection   to  be 
entered  Into  on  or  after  July   1,   1974,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts for  annual  contributions  with  respect 
to  the  modernization  of  low-income  housing 
projects  in  an  amount  aggregating  not  more 
than  $30,000,000  per  annum  on  and  after 
July  1,  1974,  which  limit  shall  be  Increased 
by  $30,000,000  on  July  1,  1975.  The  Secretary 
shall  enter  into  only  such  new  contracts  for 
preliminary   loans   as    are    consistent    with 
the  number  of  dwelling  units  for  which  con- 
tracts for  annual  contributions  may  be  en- 
tered Into.  The  faith  of  the  United  States  is 
solemnly   pledged    to    the    payment    of   all 
annual    contributions   contracted   for   pur- 
suant to  this  section,  and  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  In  each  fiscal 
year,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  the  amounts  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  such  payments.  All  pay- 
ments of  annual  contributions  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  made  out  of  any  funds 
available  for  purposes  of  this  Act  when  such 
payments  are  due,  except  that  funds  ob- 
tained through  the  Issuance  of  obligations 
pursuant  to  section  4(b)    (Including  repay- 
ments or  other  realizations  of  the  principal 
of  loans  made  out  of  such  funds)  shall  not 
be  available  for  the  payment  of  such  annual 
contributions. 

"(d)  Any  contract  for  loans  or  annual 
contributions,  or  both,  entered  into  by  the 
Secretary  with  a  public  bousing  agency,  may 
cover  one  or  more  than  one  low-Income 
housing  project  owned  by  said  public  hous- 
ing agency;  in  the  event  such  contract  covers 
two  or  more  projects,  such  projects  may,  for 
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any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  of  such 
contract  (Including,  but  not  limit  to,  the 
determination  of  the  amount  of  the  loan, 
annual  contributions,  or  payments  in  lieu 
of  taxes,  specified  in  such  contract) ,  be 
treated  collectively  as  one  project. 

"(e)  In  recognition  that  there  should  be 
local  determination  of  the  need  for  low-in- 
come housing  to  meet  needs  not  being  ade- 
quately met  by  private  enterprise — 

"(1)  the  Secretary  shall  not  make  any  con- 
tract with  a  public  housing  agency  for  pre- 
liminary loans  (all  of  which  shall  be  repaid 
out  of  any  moneys  which  become  available 
to  such  agency  for  the  development  of  the 
projects  involved)  for  surveys  and  planning 
In  respect  to  any  low-Income  housing  proj- 
ects   (1)    unless  the  governing  body  of  the 
locality  involved  has  by  resolution  approved 
the  application  of  the  public  housing  agency 
for  such  preliminary  loan;   and   (11)   unless 
the  public  housing  agency  has  demonstrated 
to   the    satisfaction    of   the    Secretary    that 
there  Is  need  for  such  low-Income  housing 
which  is  not  being  met  by  private  enterprise; 
"(2)  each  public  housing  agency  shall  be 
authorized  to  provide  assistance  payments 
to  assist  in  the  construction  or  substantial 
rehabilitation    of    housing    for    low-income 
families   in   housing   areas   with   respect   to 
which  a  public  housing  agency  has  demon- 
strated to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
(1)   that  there  Is  not  likely  soon  to  be  an 
adequate  supply  of  decent,  safe,  and  sani- 
tary e.Tistlng  housing  for  low-Income  fami- 
lies of  various  household  sizes,  (2)  that  such 
construction  or  rehabilitation  is  necessary  to 
expand   housing   opportunities   for   low-In- 
come citizens  within  reasonable  proximity  to 
places  of  employment,  or  (3)  that  such  new 
construction  is  an  essential  component  of 
a  community   development  program:    Pro- 
vided, That  the  Secretary  may  also  designate 
housing  areas  in  which  it  is  permissible  to 
locate  newly  constructed  or  substantially  re- 
habilitated housing  for  low-income  families 
as  authorized  by  this  Act  in  such  other  cir- 
cumstances as  he  deems  necessary;  and 

"(3)  the  Secretary  shall  not  make  any  con- 
tract for  loans  (other  than  preliminary 
loans)  or  for  annual  contributions  pursuant 
to  this  Act  unless  the  governing  body  of  the 
locality  involved  has  entered  Into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  public  housing  agency  pro- 
viding for  the  local  cooperation  required  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

"(f)  Subject  to  the  specific  limitations  or 
standards  in  this  Act  governing  the  terms  of 
sales,  rentals,  leases,  loans,  contracts  for  an- 
nual contributions,  or  other  agreements,  the 
Secretary  may,  whenever  he  deems  it  nec- 
essary or  desirable  in  the  fulfillment  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  consent  to  the  modifica- 
tion, with  respect  to  rate  of  interest,  time  of 
payment  of  any  Installment  of  principal  or 
interest,  security,  amount  of  annual  contri- 
bution, or  any  other  term,  of  any  contract  or 
agreement  of  any  kind  to  which  the  Secretary 
is  a  party.  When  the  Secretary  finds  that  It 
would  promote  economy  or  be  in  the  finan- 
cial Interest  of  the  Federal  Government  or  is 
necessary  to  assure  or  maintain  the  low-in- 
come character  of  the  project  or  projects  in- 
Tolved,  any  contract  heretofore  or  hereafter 
made  for  annual  contributions,  loans,  or  both, 
may  be  amended  or  superseded  by  a  con- 
tract entered  Into  by  mutual  agreement  be- 
tween the  public  housing  agency  and  the 
Secretary.  Contracts  may  not  be  amended 
or  superseded  in  a  manner  which  would  im- 
pair the  rights  of  the  holders  of  any  out- 
standing obligations  of  the  public  housing 
agency  Involved  for  which  annual  contribu- 
tions have  been  pledged.  Any  rule  of  law 
contrary  to  this  provision  shall  be  deemed 
Inapplicable. 

"(g)  In  addition  to  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  under  subsection  (a)  to  pledge  an- 
nual contributions  as  security  for  obligations 
issued  by  a  public  housing  agency,  the  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  pledge  annual  con- 


tributions as  a  guarantee  of  payment  by  a 
piiblic  housing  agency  of  all  principal  and 
interest  on  obligations  issued  by  it  to  assist 
the  development  or  acquisition  of  the  proj- 
ect to  which  annual  contributions  relate,  ex- 
cept that  no  obligation  shall  be  guaranteed 
under  this  subsection  If  the  Income  thereon 
is  exempt  from  Federal  taxation. 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  a  public  housing  agency  may  sell  a 
low-income  housing  project  to  Its  low-income 
tenants,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  agency  may  determine,  without  affecting 
the  Secretary's  commitment  to  pay  annual 
contributions  with  respect  to  that  project, 
but  such  contributions  shall  not  exceed  the 
maximum  contributions  authorized  under 
subsection   (a)    of  this  section. 

"CONTRACT     PROVISIONS     AND     REQUIREMENTS 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  Include  in 
any  contract  for  loans,  annual  contributions, 
sale,  lease,  mortgage,  or  any  other  agreement 
or  instrument  made  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
such  covenants,  conditions,  or  provisions  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  in  order  to  insure 
the  low-income  character  of  the  project  in- 
volved. Any  such  contract  may  contain  a 
condition  requiring  the  maintenance  of  an 
open  space  or  playground  in  connection  with 
the  housing  project  if  deemed  necessary  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  safety  or  health  of 
chUdren.  Any  such  contract  shall  require 
that,  except  in  the  case  of  housing  predomi- 
nantly for  the  elderly,  high-rise  elevator  proj- 
ects shall  not  be  provided  for  families  with 
ChUdren  unless  the  Secretary  makes  a  deter- 
mination that  there  is  no  prsKitlcal  alter- 
native. 

"(b)  Every  contract  made  pursuant  to  this 
Act  for  loans  (other  than  preliminary  loans) 
and  annual  contributions  shall  provide  that 
the  cost  of  construction  and  equipment  of 
the  project  (excluding  land,  demolition,  and 
non-dwelling  facilities)  on  which  the  com- 
putation of  any  annual  contributions  under 
this  Act  may  be  based  shall  not  exceed  by 
more  than  10  per  centum  the  appropriate 
prototj-pe  cost  for  the  area.  The  prototype 
costs  shall  be  determined  at  least  annually 
by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  his  estimate 
of  the  construction  costs  of  new  dwelling 
units  of  various  types  and  sizes  in  the  area 
suitable  for  occupancy  by  persons  assisted 
under  this  Act.  In  making  his  determination 
the  Secretary  shall  take  into  account  (1)  the 
extra  durability  required  for  safety  and  se- 
curity and  economical  maintenance  of  such 
housing,  (2)  the  provision  of  amenities  de- 
signed to  guarantee  a  safe  and  healthy  fam- 
ily life  and  neighborhood  environment,   (3) 
the  application  of  good  design  as  an  essential 
component  of  such  housing  for  safety  and 
security  as  well  as  other  purposes,   (4)   the 
maintenance  of  quality  in  architecture  to 
reflect  the  standards  of  the  neighborhood  and 
community,    (5)    the   need   for   maximizing 
the  conservation  of  energy  for  beating,  light- 
ing, and  other  purposes,  (6)  the  effectiveness 
of  existing  cost  limits  in  the  area,  and  (7) 
the    advice   and   recommendations   of   local 
housing  producers.  The  prototype  costs  for 
any  area  shall  become  effective  upon  the  date 
of  publication  in  the  Federal  Begister. 

"(c)  Every  contract  for  annual  contribu- 
tions shall  provide  that — 

"(1)  the  Secretary  may  require  the  public 
housing  agency  to  review  and  revise  its  max- 
imum Income  limits  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  changed  conditions  In  the  local- 
ity make  such  revision  necessary  in  achiev- 
ing the  purposes  of  the  Act; 

"(2)  the  public  housing  agency  shall  de- 
termine, and  so  certify  to  the  Secretarj-,  that 
each  family  in  the  project  was  admitted  in 
accordance  with  duly  adopted  regulations 
and  approved  Income  limits;  and  that  the 
public  housing  agency  shall  review  the  In- 
comes of  famaies  living  in  the  project  at 
intervals  of  two  years  (or  at  shorter  Intervals 
where  the  Secretary  deems  It  desirable) ;  and 
"(3)     the    public    housing    agency    shall 


promptly  notify  (1)  any  ajjplicant  deter- 
mined to  be  ineligible  for  admission  to  the 
project  of  the  basis  for  such  determination 
and  provide  the  applicant  upon  request, 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  deter- 
mination is  made,  with  an  opportunity  for 
an  informal  hearing  on  such  determination 
and  (11)  any  applicant  determined  to  be 
eligible  for  admission  to  the  project  of  the 
appit>ximate  date  of  occupancy  Insofar  as 
such  date  can  be  reasonably  determined. 

"(d)  Every  contract  for  annual  contri- 
butions with  respect  to  a  low-income  hous- 
ing project  shall  provide  that  no  annual 
contributions  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  made 
available  for  such  project  unless  such  proj- 
ect (exclusive  of  any  portion  thereof  which 
Is  not  assisted  by  annual  contributions  un- 
der this  Act)  Is  exempt  from  all  real  and 
personal  property  taxes  levied  or  Imposed 
by  the  State,  city,  county,  or  other  political 
subdivisions,  and  such  contract  shall  require 
the  public  housing  agency  to  make  pay- 
ments In  lieu  of  taxes  equal  to  10  per  centum 
of  the  sum  of  the  annual  shelter  rents 
charged  In  such  project,  or  such  lesser 
amount  as  (1)  Is  prescribed  by  State  law,  or 
(II)  is  agreed  to  by  the  local  governing  body 
in  Us  agreement  for  local  cooperation  with 
the  public  hoiislng  agency  required  under 
section  5(e)(2)  of  this  Act,  or  (111)  is  due 
to  failure  of  a  local  public  body  or  bodies 
other  than  the  public  housing  agency  to  per- 
form any  obligation  under  such  agreement. 
If  any  such  project  is  not  exempt  from  all 
real  and  personal  property  taxes  levied  or 
Imposed  by  the  State,  city,  county,  or  other 
political  subdivision,  such  contract  shall 
provide,  in  lieu  of  the  requirement  for  tax 
exemption  and  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes,  that 
no  annual  contributions  by  the  Secretary 
shall  be  made  available  for  such  project  un- 
less and  until  the  State,  city,  county,  or 
other  political  subdivision  in  which  such 
project  Is  situated  shall  contribute,  in  the 
form  of  cash  or  tax  remission,  the  amount  by 
which  the  taxes  paid  with  respect  to  the 
project  exceed  10  per  centvmi  of  the  annual 
shelter  rents  charged  in  such  project. 

"(e)   Every  contract  for  annual  contribu- 
tions shall  provide  that  whenever  In  any  year 
the  receipts  of  a  public  housing  agency  in 
connection   with   a  low-income   project   ex- 
ceed its  expenditures  (including  debt  service, 
oj)eration,  maintenance,  establishment  of  re- 
serves,  and   other   costs   and   charges),    an 
amount  equal  to  such  excess  shall  be  ap- 
plied, or  set  aside  for  application,  to  pur- 
poses  which.   In  the  determination   of   the 
Secretary,    will    effect    a    reduction    in    the 
amount  of  subsequent  annual  contributions. 
"(f)   Every  contract  for  annual  contribu- 
tions shall   provide   that  when  the  public 
housing  agency  and  the  Secretary  mutually 
agree  that  a  housing  project  is  obsolete  as 
to  physical  condition,  or  location,  or  other 
factors,  making  it  unusable  for  housing  pur- 
poses, a  program  of  modifications  or  close- 
out  shall  be  prepared.  If  it  is  mutually  de- 
termined that  such  a  housing  project  can 
be  returned  to  usual  life,  then  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  utilize  such  annual  contri- 
butions as  are  necessary  to  enable  the  local 
public    housing    agency    to    undertake    an 
agreed-xipon  program  of  modifications.  If  it 
is  mutually  determined  that  no  program  of 
modification  Is  feasible  or  that  such  a  pro- 
gram would  not  return  the  housing  to  a  use- 
ful life,  then  the  Secretary  Is  authcolzed  to 
prepare  a  closeout  program,   utilizing  such 
annual  contributions  as  are  necessary  to  ac- 
commodate the  outstanding  indebtedness  on 
the  project,  the  cost  of  demolition  (if  the 
physical  improvements  are  not  to  be  sold) 
and  the  cost  of  relocating  displaced  families 
into  satisfactory  replacement  housing.  The 
net  close-out  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
shall   take   Into   consideration   any   receipts 
from  the  sale  of  physica]  improvements,  land, 
or  other  assets,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  annual  contributions  contract. 
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tlon  operates,  a  fair  market  rental  (Includ- 
Ing  utilities  and  all  maintenance  and  man- 
agement services)  for  units  by  bedroom  size 
for  low-Income  housing  In  private  accom- 
modations. 

"(b)  Each  public  housing  agency,  by  noti- 
fication to  the  owners  of  housing  suitable 
for  use  as  low-Income  housing  In  private 
accommodations,  or  by  publication  or  ad- 
vertisement, or  otherwise,  shall  from  time 
to  time  make  known  to  the  public  In  the 

"LOW-INCOME  HOUSING  IN  PRIVATE 


yance 
■poses 
the 
uted. 


default  In  respect  to  the  covenants 

dlHons  to  which  the  public  housing 

Is  subject  (as  such  substantial  defa 

be   defined    in   such   contract),    the 

housing  agency  shall  be  obligated  at 

tlon  of  the  Secretary,  either  to  convi 

In  any  case  where,  in  the  determlnaflon  of 

the   Secretary    (which    determhiatioii  shall 

be  final   and   conclusive) ,   such   con 

of  title  Is  necessary  to  achieve  the  p 

of  this  Act,  or  to  deliver  possession 

Secretary  of  the  project,  as  then  cons 

to  which  such  contract  relates; 

"(2)    the  Secretary  shaU   be  obligaled  to 
reconvey  or  to  redeliver  possession  |f  the 
project,  as  constituted  at  the  time  iijf  re- 
conveyance   or    redelivery,    to    such  Ipubllc 
housing  agency  or  to  Its  successor  (tt  such 
public  housing  agency  or  a  successor  fxlsts) 
upon  such  terms  as  shall  be  prescrlfed  in 
such   contract  and   as  soon   as  pracl^able: 
(1)  after  the  Secretary  shall  be  satlsfl<p  that 
all  defaults  with  respect  to  the  proje 
been  cured,  and  that  the  project  will 
der  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
after  b©  operated   in  accordance  wl 
terms  of  such   contract;    or    (11)    aftfr  the 
termination  of  the  obligation  to  maKe  an- 
nual contributions  available  unless  th^-e  are 
any  obligations  or  covenants  of  the 
housing  agency  to  the  Secretary  whli 
then  in  default.  Any  prior  conveyance 
reconveyances,  deliveries  and  redellve 
possession   shall   not   exhault   the   rig: 
require  a  conveyance  or  delivery  of  pi 
sion  of  the  project  to  the  Secretary  pur; 
to  subparagraph   (1),  upon  the  subsei 
occurrence   of   a   substantial   default. 
Whenever   such    contract   for   annual 
trlbutlons  shall  Include  provisions  whlc-. 
Secretary    in   said    contract   determlnesl 
in  accordance  with  this  subsection,  and' 
portion  of  annual  contributions  payabl 
debt  service  requirements,  pursuant  to 
contract,  have  been  pledged  by  the  p 
housing  agency  as  security  for  the  payi 
of  the  principal  and  interest  on  any  o: 
obligations,  the  Secretary  (notwithstanding 
any  other  provisions  of  this  Act)  shall  %)n 
tlnue  to  make  such   annual   contrlbu 
available  for  the  project  so  long  as  an; 
such   obligations   remain   outstanding, 
may  covenant  in  such  contract  that  in 
event   such   annual   contributions   shal 
each  year  be  at  least  equal  to  an  am< 
which,  together  with  such  income  or  < 
funds  as  are  actually  avaUable  from  the 
Ject  for  the  purpose  at  the  time  such  a 
contribution   is   made,   will   suffice   for 
payment    of    all    Installments,    falling  |lue 
within  the  next  succeeding  twelve  moAbs, 
of  principal  and  Interest  on  the  obllgaflons 
for  which  the  annual  contributions  protlded 
for  in  the  contract  shall  have  been  pleoged 
as  security.  In  no  case  shall  such  anfual 
contributions  be  in  excess  of  the  maxiolum 
sum  specified  in  the  contract  involvedilnor 
for  longer  than  the  remainder  of  the  rr^l 
mum  period  fixed  by  the  contract. 

"CONGKXCATE  HOUSING 

"Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  pgib- 
lic  housing  agencies,   in  providing  houiftng 
predominantly    for    displaced,    elderly,  1  or 
handicapped  famUies,  to  design,  develop|  or 
otherwise  acquire  such  housing  to  meet|tbe 
special  needs  of  the  occupants  and,  wber#rer 
practicable,  for  use  In  whole  or  in  par 
congregate  housing:  Provided,  That  not  n 
than  10  per  centum  of  the  total  amoun 
contracts  for  annual  contributions  en 

into  in  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  the  

authority  granted  under  section  202  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  IfVO 
or  under  any  law  subsequently  enacted  sljku 
be   entered   into  with  respect   to   imltsj  in 


facilities,  and  (B)  connected  with  which 
there  Is  a  central  dining  faculty  to  provide 
wholesome  and  economical  meals  for  elderly 
and  displaced  families  under  terms  and  con- 
ditions prescribed  by  the  public  housing 
agency  to  permit  a  generally  self-supporting 
operation.  Expenditures  Incurred  by  a  public 
agency  in  the  operation  of  a  central  dining 
facility  in  connection  with  congregate  hous- 
ing (other  than  the  cost  of  providing  food 
and  service)  shall  be  considered  one  of  the 
costs  of  operation  of  the  project. 


ACCO  MMODATIONS 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing a  form  of  low-income  housing  which  will 
aid  in  assuring  a  decent  place  to  live  for 
every  citizen,  which  wUl  take  full  advantage 
of  vacancies  In  the  private  housing  market, 
and  which  will  provide  economically  mixed 
housing,  each  public  housing  agency,  or  the 
Secretary  (as  provided  In  paragraph  (3)), 
may  provide  housing  for  low-income  families 
in  the  form  of  low-income  housing  in  private 
accommodations  in  accordance  with  this 
section. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  locality  unless  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  locality  has  by  resolution 
approved  the  application  of  such  provisions 
to  such  locality,  except  where  a  public  hous- 
ing agency  is  empowered  by  State  law  to 
carry  out  activities  permitted  imder  this  sec- 
tion without  local  approval. 

"(3)  In  carrying  out  this  section  it  is  in- 
tended to  vest  In  public  housing  agencies 
the  maximum  amount  of  responsibility  In 
administration  of  this  program,  including  re- 
sponsibility for  the  establishment  of  rents 
and  eligibility  requirements.  In  areas  where 
no  public  housing  agency  exists  or  where  the 
Secretary  determines  that  a  public  housing 
agency  Is  unable  to  implement  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
assume  the  responsibilities  which  would  or- 
dinarily be  assigned  to  a  public  housing 
agency  under  this  section. 

"(4)  As  used  In  this  section  the  term  'low- 
Income  housing  in  private  accommodations' 
means  dwelling  units,  leased  from  an  owner 
(Including  an  owner  occupant),  which  pro- 
vide decent  safe  and  sanitary  dwelling  ac- 
commodations and  which  may  Include  re- 
lated facilities  and  the  term  'owner'  means 
any  person  or  entity,  including  a  public  hous- 
ing agency,  having  the  legal  right  to  lease  or 
sublease  property  containing  one  or  more 
dwelling  units  as  described  In  this  section. 

"(6)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  'low- 
income  family'  means  any  family  which  has 
been  certified  to  have  a  gross  annual  Income 
which  IB  not  more  than  four  times  the  an- 
nual fair  market  rental  as  established  by  the 
Secretary  or  by  a  public  bousing  agency  for 
private  housing  In  the  housing  area  for  a 
dwelling  unit  suitable  in  size  to  the  housing 
needs  of  such  family. 

"(6)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
'tenant'  Includes  a  member  of  a  coi-)perative; 
the  term  'owner'  Includes  a  cooperative;  and, 
with  respect  to  members  of  a  cooperative,  the 
terms  'rent'  or  'rental'  means  the  charge 
under  the  occupancy  agreement  between 
such  members  and  the  cooperative  and  the 
term  'lease'  means  such  an  occupancy  agree- 
ment. 

"(7)  At  least  20  per  centum  of  the  families 
assisted  under  this  section  in  any  market 
area  shall  be  very  low-Income  families. 

"(8)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  at 
periodic  intervals,  to  determine  In  the 
various  housing  areas  the  fair  market  rental 
required  to  obtain  adequately  maintained 
and  managed  private  existing  and  newly 
constructed  rental  housing  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  need  to  provide  housing  with  suit- 


community  or  communities  imder  its  Juris- 
diction  the  availability  of   financial   assist- 
ance to  low-Income  families  seeking  low-In- 
come  housing    In    private    accommodations 
and  the  anticipated  need  for  dwelling  units 
in  such  community  or  communttles  under 
this  section.   Inviting   the  owners  of  such 
dwelling  units  to  make   available  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section  one  or  more  of  such 
units   (not  exceeding  five  units  or  25  per 
centum  of  the  imits  in  any  single  existing 
structure,  whichever  is  greater,  except  that 
up  to  100  per  centum  of  the  units  in  a  single 
structure  may  be  made  available  to  families 
receiving   assistance   under   this  section,   in 
the  case  of  a  structure  in  which  all  or  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  units  are  used  to  house 
the  elderly  or  in  the  case  of  any  other  struc- 
ture when  so  provided  by  a  public  housing 
agency).   The   public   housing   agency   shall 
conduct  appropriate  Inspections  of  the  units 
offered  to  be  made  available  in  any  resi- 
dential structure  by  the  owner  thereof  in 
response  to  such  invitation  or  the  solicita- 
tion of  low -income  families,  and  If  (1)    It 
finds  that  such  units  are,  or  may  be  made, 
suitable  for  use  as  low-income  housing  in 
private  accommodations  wltbln  the  mean- 
ing of  subsection  (a)  (4),  and  (2)  the  rent- 
als to  be  charged  for  such  iinlts,  as  agreed  to 
by  the  agency  and  the  owner  of  the  structure 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  subsection  (c) 
(2)   are  within  the  financial  range  of  fam- 
ilies of  low  Income,  such  agency  may  ap- 
prove such  units  for  use  in  accordance  with 
(and  subject  to  the  applicable  limitations 
contained  in)  this  section.  Each  public  hous- 
ing agency  shall  maintain  and  keep  current 
a  list  of  units  approved  by  it  under  this  sub- 
section,   Including   such    Information    with 
respect   to  each   such   unit  as  it  may  con- 
sider necessary  or  appropriate. 

"(c)  To  the  extent  of  contracts  for  an- 
nual contributions  entered  into  by  the  Sec- 
retary with  a  public  housing  agency  under 
section  5(c)  of  this  Act,  each  public  hous- 
ing agency  In  accordance  with  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  may  enter  into  con- 
tracts to  make  assistance  payments  for  the 
use  of  dwelling  units  in  accordance  with  this 
section.  Each  such  contract  shall  provide 
(with  respect  to  any  unit)   that — 

"  ( 1 )  the  selection  of  tenants  for  such  unit 
shall  be  the  function  of  the  owner,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  contract  between  the 
Secretary  and  the  agency; 

"(2)  the  contributions  toward  the  rental 
and  other  charges  agreed  to  by  the  agency 
and  the  owner  to  be  made  by  the  tenant 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  3(1)  of  this  Act: 

"(3)  the  amount  of  the  monthly  assist- 
ance payment  with  respect  to  any  dwelling 
unit  shall  not  exceed  the  difference  between 
25  per  centum  of  one-twelfth  of  the  ann"al 
Income  of  the  family  occupying  the  dwell- 
ing unit  and  the  maximum  monthly  rent 
which  the  contract  provides  that  the  owner 
Is  to  receive  for  the  unit; 

"(4)  the  maximum  monthly  rent  for  units 
In  existing  housing  shall  not  exceed  the  fair 
market  rent  for  existing  housing  established 
by  the  Secretary,  or  a  public  housing  agency 
In  accordance  with  criteria  established  by 
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the  Secretary:  Provided,  That  maximum 
rents  not  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  above 
the  fair  market  rental  may  be  contrstcted 
for  when  the  Secretary,  or  a  public  housing 
agency  in  accordance  with  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary,  determines  that 
such  additional  amount  is  required  to  pro- 
vide housing  for  low-income  families; 

"(5)  maintenance  and  replacement  (In- 
cluding redecoration)  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  the  standard  practice  for  the  bvilldlng 
concerned  as  established  by  the  owner  and 
agreed  to  by  the  agency;  and 

"(6)  the  agency  and  the  owner  shall  carry 
out  such  other  appropriate  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  may  be  mutually  agreed  to  hy  them. 
Each  contract  for  an  existing  structure  en- 
tered Into  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
for  a  term  of  not  less  than  one  month  nor 
more  than  sixty  months,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  by  a  public  housing  agency 
In  accordance  with  criteria  established  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(d)  The  period  over  which  payments  will 
be  made  to  a  public  housing  agency  for  a 
project  of  low-income  housing  in  private 
accommodations  under  this  section,  and  the 
aggregate  amount  of  such  payments,  under 
a  contract  for  annual  contributions,  shall 
De  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  units  in  the  community  or  communities 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  agency  which 
are  in  use  (or  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  be  placed  In  use)  as  low-income  housing 
in  private  accommodations  under  this  sec- 
tion, taking  into  account  the  terms  of  the 
leases  under  which  such  units  are  (or  wlU 
be)  so  used.  In  addition,  contracts  for  finan- 
cial assistance  entered  into  by  the  Secretary 
with  a  public  housing  agency  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  provide  for  payments  or 
reimbursement  of  reasonable  and  necessary 
expenses  Incurred  by  such  agency  in  carry- 
ing out  functions  under  this  section. 

"(e)  To  the  extent  authorized  in  contracts 
entered  Into  by  the  Secretary  with  a  public 
housing  agency,  such  agency  may  purchase 
any  structure  containing  one  or  more 
dwelling  units  leased  to  provide  low-income 
bousing  in  private  accommodations  under 
this  section  for  the  purpose  of  reselling  the 
structure  to  the  tenant  or  tenants  occupying 
units  aggregating  in  value  at  least  80  per 
centum  of  the  structure's  total  value.  Any 
such  resale  may  be  made  on  the  terms  and 
conditions  prescribed  under  section  6(h) 
and  subject  to  the  limitation  contained  in 
such  section. 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  the  third  and  foxu-th 
sentences  of  5(a)  and  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 5(e)  and  6(d)  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply 
to  ( 1 )  low-Income  housing  in  private  accom- 
modations provided  under  this  section,  or 
(2)  housing  purchased  (or  In  the  process  of 
purchase)  by  the  public  agency  for  resale  to 
tenants  as  provided  In  subsection  (e). 

"(g)(1)  Each  public  housing  agency  is 
authorized  to  provide  assistance  payments  to 
assist  in  the  construction  or  substantial  re- 
habilitation of  housing  for  low-income 
families.  Assistance  shall  be  provided  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  through  contracts 
with  owners  or  prospective  owners  who  agree 
to  construct  or  substantially  rehabilitate 
housing  m  which  some  or  all  of  the  units  (as 
agreed  to  by  the  owner  and  a  public  hous- 
ing agency)  shall  be  available  for  occupancy 
by  low-income  families. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  con- 
tract for  and  to  enter  into  annual  contribu- 
tions contracts  with  public  housing  agencies 
pursuant  to  which  public  housing  agencies 
may  contract  for  and  make  assistance  pay- 
ments to  owners  In  such  amounts  and  under 
such  circumstances  as  are  prescribed  in  this 
subsection.  Such  payments  shall  be  based 
upon  applications  for  contracts  for  assistance 
payments  sulwiitted  by  owners  to  the  public 
housing  agencies  designated  by  the  Secretary 
to  receive  and  evaluate  such  applications. 
Such  public  bousing  agencies  shall  be  reim- 


bursed by  the  Secretary  In  the  amount  of 
their  reasonable  administrative  expenses  in- 
cxirred  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

"(3)  (A)  The  contact  between  the  public 
housing  agency  and  the  owner  shall  provide 
that  all  ownership,  management,  and  main- 
tenance responsibilities  and  expanses  shall  be 
assumed  by  the  owner  (except  that  the  own- 
er may  subcontract  with  a  public  housing 
agency  with  respect  to  such  responsibilities 
and  expenses) ,  and  such  contract  shall  estab- 
lish the  maximum  monthly  rent  (including 
utilities  and  all  maintenance  and  manage- 
ment service  charges)  which  the  owner  shall 
receive  per  dwelling  unit  with  respect  to 
which  such  assistance  payments  are  to  be 
made  piusuant  to  this  subsection,  the  num- 
ber and  size  (by  bedrooms)  of  the  dwelling 
units  with  respect  to  which  such  assistance 
payments  are  to  be  made,  and  the  length  of 
time  for  which  such  assistance  payments  are 
to  be  made. 

"(B)  (1)  The  maximum  monthly  rent  shall 
not  exceed  the  market  rental  for  newly 
constructed  rental  housing  in  the  housing 
area  established  by  the  Secretary  or  by  a 
public  housing  agency  pursuant  to  section 
8(a)  (7) :  Provided,  That  maximum  rents  not 
in  excess  of  20  per  centum  above  the  fair 
market  rental  may  be  contracted  for  when 
the  Secretary,  or  a  public  housing  agency, 
determines  that  such  additional  amount  is 
required  to  provide  housing  for  low-income 
families. 

"(11)  Assistance  payments  shall  not  be 
made  with  respect  to  more  than  75  per 
centum  of  the  dwelling  units  in  any  single 
new  or  substantially  rehabilitated  structure. 
The  above  per  centum  limitations  may  be 
waived  by  the  Secretary  or  a  public  housing 
agency  in  the  following  cases:  (I)  develop- 
ments for  the  elderly,  (11)  developments  of 
fifty  or  fewer  units,  and  (IH)  cases  in  which 
the  Secretary,  or  a  public  hoiising  agency 
determines  that  a  greater  i>er  centum  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  provide  assistance  to  fsmil- 
lies  of  low  income. 

"(ill)  A  public  bousing  agency  shall  not 
contract  to  make  assistance  payments  with 
respect  to  a  newly  constructed  or  substan- 
tially rehabilitated  dwelling  unit  for  a  term 
of  less  than  one  month  or  more  than  two 
hundred  and  forty  months:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  in  the  case  of  projects  assisted 
or  indirectly  by  loans  or  loan  guarantees  cf 
State  bousing  finance  agencies,  such  term 
shall  not  exceed  four  hundred  and  eighty 
months. 

"(C)  The  contract  between  the  public 
bousing  agency  and  the  owner  shall  provide 
that  assistance  payments  may  be  made  only 
with  respect  to  a  dwelling  \uilt  under  lease 
tat  occupancy  by  a  family  certified  as  a  low- 
income  family  at  the  time  it  entered  into  a 
dwelling  unit  and  shall  be  made  only  as 
long  as  the  family's  annual  income,  as  deter- 
mined by  a  review  at  intervals  of  two  years 
(or  at  shorter  intervals  where  the  Secretary 
deems  it  desirable),  is  not  more  than  four 
times  the  smnual  rental  of  the  dwelling  unit 
occupied  by  it:  Provided,  That  such  pay- 
ments may  be  made  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing sixty  days  in  the  event  that  a  family 
vacates  a  dwelling  unit  before  the  expiration 
date  of  the  lease  for  occupancy  or  for  a 
priod  not  exceeding  sixty  days  when  a  public 
housing  agency  fails  to  certify  a  family 
eligible  for  housing  assistance  payments  and 
when  the  owner  is  making  a  good  faith  effort 
to  otherwise  fill  the  vacancy. 

"(D)  The  contract  between  the  public 
housing  agency  and  the  owner  shall  provide 
for  at  least  annual  adjustment  in  the  maxi- 
mum monthly  rents  which  the  contract  pro- 
vides that  the  owner  is  to  receive  for  the 
unit  in  amounts  not  greater  than  the 
amount  of  increases  or  decreases  over  the 
same  period  of  time  in  the  fair  market  rental 
established  for  the  hotislng  area  for  similar 
sizes  and  types  of  dwelling  units  to  the  ex- 
tent such  adjustments  can  be  Justified  on 


the  basis  of  the  actual  expense  of  owning 
and  maintaining  the  dwelling  units  covered 
by  the  contract.  If  the  Secretary  so  deter- 
mines, on  the  basis  of  a  reasonable  formula, 
the  aforesaid  adjustments  may  be  calcu- 
lated, taking  into  consideration  the  average 
expenses  of  owning  and  maintaining  dwell- 
ing units  in  the  area.  However,  in  no  case 
shall  the  adjusted  rents  be  less  than  the 
original  rents  set  forth  in  the  contract. 

"(E)  Any  project  for  which  assistance 
payments  are  contracted  to  be  made  under 
this  section  shall  be  eligible  for  insurance 
under  section  501  of  the  Revised  National 
Housing  Act. 

"(4)  The  amount  of  the  monthly  as- 
sistance payment  with  respect  to  any  dwell- 
ing unit  shall  not  exceed  the  difference  be- 
tween 25  per  centum  of  one-twelfth  of  the 
annual  Income  of  the  family  occupying  the 
dwelling  unit  and  the  maximum  monthly 
rent  which  the  contract  provides  that  the 
owner  is  to  receive  for  the  unit. 

"(6)  The  provisions  of  section  6  of  this 
Act  shall  not  i^ply  to  contracts  for  assist- 
ance entered  into  under  this  subsection. 

"ANNUAL     CONTRIBUTIONS     FOR     OPERATION     Of 
LOW-INCOME  HOUSING  PKOJECTS 

"Sec.  9.  (a)  In  a«ldltion  to  the  contribu- 
tions authorized  to  be  made  for  the  pur- 
poses specified  in  section  5  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  may  make  annual  contributions 
to  public  housing  agencies  for  the  operation 
of  low-income  housing  projects.  Tbe  con- 
tribution payable  annually  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  exceed  the  amounts  which 
the  Secretary  determines  are  required  (1) 
to  assure  the  low-Income  character  of  the 
projects  involved,  and  (2)  to  achieve  and 
maintain  adequate  operating  services  eind 
reserve  funds.  The  Secretary  shall  embody 
the  provisions  for  such  annual  contributions 
in  a  contract  guaranteeing  their  payment. 
At  the  initial  stage  of  development  of  each 
new  low-income  housing  project,  or  In  the 
case  of  existing  projects  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable time  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  the  public  housing  agency  re- 
sponsible for  the  project-  shall  determine, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  appro- 
priate and  required  operating  services  and 
reserve  funds,  including  tenant  services, 
based  on  the  character  and  location  of  the 
project  and  the  characteristics  of  the  fami- 
lies to  be  housed.  Services  so  determined 
shall  constitute  the  base  level  of  operating 
services  of  a  public  housing  agency.  If  in- 
come from  a  project  of  a  public  housing 
agency  will  not  be  sufficient  in  any  year  to 
meet  the  agency's  base  level  of  operating 
services  at  projected  costs  for  that  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  contributions  to  meet 
the  residual  cost.  The  Federal  commitment 
to  maintain  a  base  level  of  operating  serv- 
ices shall  be  lncorx>orated  in  an  annual  con- 
tributions contract.  A  public  housing  agency 
shall  signify  its  base  level  of  operating  serv- 
ices requirements  at  the  beginning  of  its 
operating  year  at  the  time  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  its  annual  budget.  A  public  housing 
agency  shall  periodically  (at  least  every  two 
years)  reexamine  its  base  level  of  operating 
services  in  order  to  determine  the  adequacy 
of  the  services  provided  for  in  the  light  of 
changing  conditions  and  standards,  and 
submit  recommendations  for  changes  for  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  Of  the  aggregate  amount  of  contracts 
authorized  for  annual  contributions  author- 
ized in  section  S(c)  of  this  Act  to  be  en- 
tered into  on  after  July  1, 1974,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  enter  Into  contracts  for  an- 
nual contributions  under  this  section  aggre- 
gating not  more  than  $500,000,000  per  annum 
on  and  after  July  1,  1974,  which  amount 
shall  be  increased  by  $60,000,000  on  July  1, 
1975. 

"GENERAI.   PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  In  the  performance  of,  and 
with  respect  to,  the  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  vested  In  him  by  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
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tary  notwithstanding  the  provisions  ol   any 
other  law,  shall — 

'■  ( 1 )  prepare  annually  and  submit  a  b\ilg«t 
program  as  provided  for  wholly  owned  lov- 
ernment  corporations  by  the  Oovernifent 
Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended;  a  id 

"(2)  maintain  an  integral  set  of  accc  mts 
which  shall  be  audited  annually  by  the  Sen- 
eral  Accounting  Office  In  accordance  wltl  the 
principles  and  procedures  applicable  to  t>m- 
mercial  transactions  as  provided  by  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Acf  as 
amended,  and  no  other  audit  sbalf  be 
required. 

"(b)  All  receipts  and  assets  of  the 
tary  under  this  Act  shall   be  avallabli 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  untu  expendel 

"(c)  The  Federal  Reserve  banks  are  au| 
Ized  and  directed  to  act  as  depositories,; 
todlans,  and  fiscal  agents  for  the  Seer 
in  the  general  exercise  of  his  power  uideir 
this  Act,  and  the  Secretary  may  relmbSrse 
any  such  bank  for  its  services  In  such  i^n- 
ner  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

"riNANClNO   LOW-INCOME    HOT7SING   PROJHpTS 

"Sec.  11.  (a)  Obligations  issued  by  a  Jub- 
llc  housing  agency  in  connection  with  fcw- 
Income  housing  projects  which  (1)  arq  se- 
cured (A)  by  a  pledge  of  a  loan  under|kny 
agreement  between  such  public  houBng 
agency  and  the  Secretary,  or  (B)  by  a  plVge 
of  annual  contributions  under  an  anAaal 
contributions  contract  between  such  pvSlic 
housing  agency  and  the  Secretary,  or  (C)|by 
a  pledge  of  both  annual  contributions  umler 
an  annual  contributions  contract  and  a  Hnn 
\mder  an  agreement  between  such  pujClc 
housing  agency  and  the  Secretary,  and  |2) 
bear,  or  are  accompanied  by,  a  certlflcataof 
the  Secretary  that  such  obligations  Ire 
so  secured,  shall  be  incontestable  In  §ie 
hands  of  a  bearer  and  the  full  faith  Jbd 
credit  of  the  United  States  is  pledged  to  jke 
payment  of  all  amounts  agreed  to  be  pttd 
by  the  Secretary  as  security  for  sjjh 
obligations. 

"(b)   Except  as  provided  In  section  5(|), 
obligations.   Including   Interest  thereon, 
sued  by  public  housing  agencies  In  conn^ 
tlon  with  low-Income  housing  projects  shjlll 
be  exempt  from  all   taxation  now  or  he 
after  imposed  by  the  United  States  whetl»r 
paid  by  such  agencies  or  by  the  Secreta 
The  Income  derived  by  such  agencies  fn 
such  projects  shall  be  exempt  from  all  ta: 
tlon    now    or    hereafter    imposed    by 
United  States. 


"LABOa   STANDARDS 

"Sfc.  12.  Any  contract  for  loans,  ann^l 
contributions,  sale,  or  letise  pursuant 
this  Act  shall  contain  a  provision  requli 
that  not  less  than  the  wages  prevailing 
the  locality,  as  determined  or  adopted  (s\ 
sequent  to  a  determination  under  appllcal__ 
State  or  local  law)  by  the  Secretary,  shTu 
be  paid  to  all  architects,  technical  engine  ' 
draftsmen,  and  technicians  employed  In  . 
development  and  to  all  maintenance  lab 
ers  and  mechanics  employed  In  the  operat 
of  the  low-Income  housing  project  Involv 
and  shall  also  contain  a  provision  that 
less  than  the  wages  prevailing  In  the 
cality,  as  predetermined  by  the  Secretary 
Labor  pursuant  to  the  Davis-Bacon  Act"( 
Stat.  1011),  shall  be  paid  to  all  labor^ 
and  mechanics  employed  In  the  developmel 
of  the  project  Involved  (including  a  proj' 
for  the  use  of  privately  built  housing  in 
case,  other  than  under  the  authority  of  _ 
tlon  8  of  this  Act,  where  the  public  ho' 
Ing  agency  and  the  builder  or  sponsor  enfer 
Into  an  agreement  for  such  use  before  cSi- 
struction  or  rehabilitation  is  commenc^), 
and  the  Secrtary  shall  require  certlflcatloi*aa 
to  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  ^ia 
section  prior  to  making  any  payment  unifier 
such  contract."  1 

APPUCABILITT    OF    RENTAL    REQinREMENTS 

Sec.  202.  If  a  contract  for  annual  confrl- 
butlons  entered  into  pursuant  to  this  cbK)- 


ter  would  require  the  establishment  of  an 
Increased  rental  charge  for  a  family  which 
occupies  a  low-income  housing  dwelling  unit 
as  of  the  effective  date  of  such  contract,  the 
required  adjustment  in  the  family's  rent  will 
be  accomplished  as  follows: 

(1)  when  the  public  agency  makes  the 
first  review  of  the  family's  Income  pursuant 
to  section  6(c)(2)  of  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  which  occurs  at  least  one 
year  after  the  effective  date  of  this  chapter, 
the  family's  monthly  rent  will  be  Increased  by 
an  amount  equal  to  one-half  the  additional 
amount  of  rent  which  would  then  be  re- 
quired pursuant  to  section  9;  and 

(2)  the  family's  monthly  rental  charge 
virlU  be  Increased  to  the  full  amount  of  the 
rental  charge  required  under  section  9  when 
the  public  housing  agency  makes  Its  next 
review  of  the  family's  Income. 
Increases  In  rentals  for  such  families  will  be 
effective  the  first  day  of  the  month  Immedi- 
ately following  the  month  In  which  the 
public  housing  agency  makes  the  review  of 
family  income. 

EXEMPTION    OP   CERTAIN    PROJECTS    FROM 
RENTAL    FORMtTLA 

Sec.  203.  The  rental  or  Income  contribution 
provisions  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937,  as  amended  by  section  201  of  this 
Act,  shall  not  preclude  the  use  of  special 
schedules  of  required  payments  as  approved 
by  the  Secretary  for  participants  In  mutual 
help  housing  projects  who  contribute  labor 
land  or  materials  to  the  development  of  such 
projects. 

REPEAL  or  SPECIFICATION  REQUIREMENTS  IN 
CONSTRUCTION    CONTRACTS 

Sec.  204.  Section  815  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1954  is  repealed. 

RETROACTIVE  EFFECT  OF  REPEAL  OF 
SECTION  10  (J) 

Sec.  205.  Section  206(c)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1981  (Public  Law  87-70,  approved 
June  30,  1961,  76  Stat.  165)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sen- 
tence: "The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  is  authorized  to  agree  with  a 
public  housing  agency  to  the  amendment  of 
any  annual  contributions  contract  contain- 
ing the  provision  prescribed  In  section  10 
(J),  so  as  to  delete  such  provision  and  waive 
any  rights  of  the  United  States  accrued  or 
that  may  accrue  under  such  provision." 

AMENDMENT  TO  NATIONAL  BANK  ACT 

Sec.  200.  The  sixth  sentence  of  paragraph 
"Seventh"  of  section  5136  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amezided  (12  UJ3.C.  24),  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  wherever  It  appears 
therein  "1421a(b)  of  title  42"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "6(g)  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  "; 

(2)  by  deleting  before  clause  (1)  the  word 

"either"; 

(3)  by  deleting  in  clause  (1)  the  paren- 
thetical phrase  "(which  obligations  shall 
have  a  maturity  of  not  more  than  eighteen 
months) "; 

(4)  by  deleting  before  clause  (2)  the 
word  "or";  and 

(5)  by  Inserting  before  the  colon  before 
the  first  proviso  the  following:  ",  or  (3)  by 
a  pledge  of  both  annual  contributions  under 
an  annual  contributions  contract  contain- 
ing the  covenant  by  the  Secretary  which  Is 
authorized  by  section  6(g)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  and  a  loan  under 
an  agreement  between  the  local  public  hous- 
ing agency  and  the  Secretary  In  which  the 
public  housing  agency  agrees  to  borrow  from 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Secretary  agrees  to 
lend  to  the  public  housing  agency,  prior 
to  the  maturity  of  such  obligations,  moneys 
In  an  amount  which  (together  with  any  other 
moneys  Irrevocably  committed  under  the  an- 
nual contributions  contract  to  tbe  payment 
of  principal  and  Interest  on  suvli  obliga- 


tions) will  svifflce  to  provide  for  the  payment 
when  due  of  all  Installments  of  principal 
and  Interest  on  such  obligations,  which 
moneys  under  the  terms  of  said  agreement 
are  required  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  the  principal  and  Interest  on  such 
obligations  at  their  maturity". 

AMENDMENT   TO    LANHAM    ACT 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Section  606  of  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 14,  1940,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1686) ,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (b) 
that  part  of  the  first  sentence  which  follows 
the  parenthetical  phrase  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  period  and  by  striking  out  all 
of  the  second  sentence. 

(b)  Section  606(c)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  or.  with 
the  Secretary's  approval,  used  to  finance  the 
repair  or  rehabilitation  of  a  project  or  part 
thereof  conveyed  to  the  public  housing  agen- 
cy under  this  section". 

EFFECTIVE   DATE    OF   CHAPTER    II 

Sec.  208.  The  provisions  of  this  chapter 
shall  be  effective  at  such  date  or  dates  as 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment shall  prescribe,  but  not  later  than  six 
months  after  enactment  thereof. 

LEASED    HOUSINO 

Sec.  209.  Nothing  In  this  chapter  or  any 
other  provision  of  law  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
apply  any  policy  or  procedure  established  by 
him  with  respect  to  a  project  which  is  sub- 
ject to  a  contract  for  annual  contributions 
under  the  provisions  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  If  such  contract  was  en- 
tered Into  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such 
policy  or  procedure. 
Chapter    III — Communitt    Development 

SHORT    TITLE 

Sec.  301.  This  chapter  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Community  Development  Assistance  Act  of 
1974". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  Nation's  cities,  towns,  and 
smaller  urban  communities  face  critical  so- 
cial, economic,  and  environmental  problems 
arising  from.  In  significant  measure — 

(A)  the  growth  of  population  In  metro- 
politan and  other  urban  areas,  and  the  con- 
centration of  persons  of  lower  Income  In 
central  cities;  and 

(B)  Inadequate  public  and  private  Invest- 
ment and  reinvestment  In  housing  and  other 
physical  facilities,  and  related  public  and 
social  services,  resulting  in  the  growth  and 
persistence  of  urban  slums  and  blight,  and 
the  marked  deterioration  of  the  quality  of 
the  urban  environment. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  future  welfare  of  the  Nation 
and  the  well-being  of  Its  citizens  depend  on 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  viable 
urban  communities  as  social,  economic,  and 
political  entities,  and  requires — 

(A)  systematic  and  sustained  action  by 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  to 
eliminate  blight,  to  conserve  and  renew 
older  urban  areas,  to  Improve  the  living 
environment  of  low-  and  moderate-income 
families,  and  to  develop  new  centers  of 
population  growth   and  economic   activity; 

(B)  substantial  expansion  of  and  greater 
continuity  In  the  scope  and  level  of  Fed- 
eral assistance,  together  with  Increased  pri- 
vate Investment  In  support  of  community 
development  activities;  and 

(C)  continuing  effort  at  all  levels  of 
government  to  streamline  programs  and  Im- 
prove the  functioning  of  agencies  respon- 
sible for  planning.  Implementing,  and  eval- 
uating community  development  efforts. 

OBJECTIVES 

Sec.  303  (a)  The  primary  objective  of 
this  chapter  Is  the  development  of  viable 
urban   communities,    by   providing   decent 
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bousing  and  a  suitable  living  environment 
and  expanding  economic  opportunities,  prin- 
cipally for  persons  of  low  and  moderate 
Income.  Consistent  with  this  primary  objec- 
tive, the  Federal  assistance  provided  In  this 
chapter  is  for  the  support  of  community 
development  activities  which  are  directed 
toward  the  following  specific  objectives — 

(1)  the  elimination  of  slums  and  blight 
and  the  prevention  of  blighting  influences 
and  the  deterioration  of  property  and 
neighborhood  and  community  facilities  of 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
principally  to  persons  of  low  and  moderate 
Income; 

(2)  the  elimination  of  conditions  which 
are  detrimental  to  health,  safety,  and  public 
welfare,  through  code  enforcement,  demoli- 
tion, interim  rehabilitation  assistance,  and 
related  activities; 

(3)  the  conservation  and  expansion  of  the 
Nation's  housing  stock  In  order  to  provide 
a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  living  environ- 
ment for  all  persons,  but  principally  those 
of  low  and  moderate  Income; 

(4)  the  expansion  and  Improvement  of  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  community  services, 
principally  for  persons  of  low  and  moderate 
income,  which  are  essential  for  sound  com- 
munity development  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  viable  urban  communities; 

(5)  a  more  rational  utilization  of  land  and 
other  natural  resources  and  the  better  ar- 
rangement of  residential,  commercial.  In- 
dustrial, recreational,  and  other  needed  ac- 
tivity centers; 

(6)  the  reduction  of  the  Isolation  of  In- 
come groups  within  communities  and  geo- 
graphical areas  and  the  promotion  of  an  In- 
crease In  the  diversity  and  vitality  of  neigh- 
borhoods through  the  spatial  deconcentra- 
tlon  of  housing  opportunities  for  persons  of 
lower  Income  and  the  revltallzatlon  of  de- 
teriorating or  deteriorated  neighborhoods  to 
attract  persons  of  higher  Income;  and 

(7)  the  restoration  and  preservation  of 
properties  of  special  value  for  historic,  archi- 
tectural, or  esthetic  reasons. 

(b)  It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  the 
Federal  assistance  made  available  under  this 
chapter  not  be  utilized  to  reduce  sub- 
stantially the  amount  of  local  financial  sup- 
port for  community  development  activities 
below  the  level  of  such  support  prior  to  the 
availability  of  assistance  hereunder. 

DEFINTnONS 

Sec.  304.  As  used  In  this  chapter — 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

(2)  The  term  "community  development 
agency"  means  any  State  or  unit  of  general 
local  government. 

(3)  The  term  "State"  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States;  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico;  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands;  the  territories  and  possessions 
of  the  United  States;  and  Indian  tribes, 
bands,  groups,  and  nations.  Including  Alaska 
Indians.  Aleuts,  and  Eskimos,  of  the  United 
States. 

(4)  The  term  "unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment" means  any  city,  municipality, 
county,  town,  township,  parish,  village,  or 
other  general  purpose  political  subdivision  of 
a  State;  a  consortium  of  such  political  sub- 
divisions recognized  by  the  Secretary;  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Such  term  also  In- 
cludes a  State  or  a  local  public  body  or 
agency  as  defined  in  section  711  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970.  a 
community  association  or  other  entity  which 
Is  approved  by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  public  facilities  or  services  to  a 
new  community  as  part  of  a  program  meet- 
ing the  eligibility  standards  of  section  712  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1970  or  title  IV  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968.  One  or  more  agen- 
cies, including  existing  local  public  agen- 
cies, may  be  designated  by  a  State  or  a  unit 


of  general  local  government  to  undertake  the 
community  development  program  In  whole 
or  In  part. 

(5)  The  term  "metropolitan  areas"  means 
the  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas, 
as  established  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

(6)  The  term  "population"  means  the  total 
resident  population  based  on  data  complied 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  referable 
to  the  same  point  or  period  in  time. 

(7)  TTie  term  "community  development 
program "  means  the  activities  outlined  in  a 
community  development  agency's  application 
prepared  and  submitted  in  accordance  with 
section  308. 

COMMUNITY    development    ACTIVITIES    ELIGIBLE 
FOR    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  305.  Community  development  activi- 
ties assisted  under  this  chapter  shall  help 
meet  the  objectives  set  forth  In  section  303 
and  may  Include — 

( 1 )  acquisition  In  whole  or  In  part  by  pur- 
chase, lease,  donation,  or  otherwise,  of  real 
property  (including  air  rights,  and  other  in- 
terests therein)  which  is  necessary  to 
achieve  the  objectives  set  forth  In  the  com- 
munity development  program  and  Is  (A) 
blighted,  deteriorated,  deteriorating,  undevel- 
oped, or  inappropriately  developed  from  the 
standpoint  of  sound  community  development 
and  growth.  (B)  determined  to  be  appropri- 
ate for  rehabilitation  or  conservation  activi- 
ties, (C)  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
restoration  of  historic  sites,  the  beautlfica- 
tlon  of  urban  land,  the  conservation  of  open 
spaces,  natural  resources  and  scenic  areas, 
the  provision  of  recreational  opportunities, 
or  the  guidance  of  urban  development.  (D) 
to  be  used  for  the  provision  of  public  worlcs, 
facilities,  and  Improvements  eligible  for  as- 
sistance under  this  chapter,  or  (E)  to  be 
used  for  other  public  purposes,  including  the 
conversion  of  land  to  other  uses  where  nec- 
essary to  a  community  development  pro- 
gram; 

(2)  disposition  (through  sale,  lease,  dona- 
tion, or  otherwise)  at  its  fair  value  for  uses 
in  accordance  with  the  community  develop- 
ment program  of  any  real  property  in  whole 
or  in  part  acquired  pursuant  to  this  chapter, 
or  Its  retention  for  public  purposes; 

(3)  clearance,  demolition,  and  removal  of 
buildings  and  improvements  In  whole  or  In 
part; 

(4)  acquisition,  construction,  reconstruc- 
tion, or  Installation  of  community  facilities 
and  site  cm-  other  improvements  necessary 
to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  community 
development  program,  including  water  and 
sewer  facilities,  neighborhood  faculties,  fire- 
protection  services  and  facilities,  historic 
properties  and  beautification  areas,  streets, 
utilities,  street  lights,  foundations  and  plat- 
forms for  air  right  sites,  pedestrian  maUs 
and  walkways,  parks,  playgrounds  and  rec- 
reation facilities,  and  other  similar  and  nec- 
essary Improvements  required  for  the  execu- 
tion of  a  community  development  program; 

(5)  designing  and  providing  interim  fi- 
nancing for  the  construction  of  public  fa- 
cilities, other  than  facilities  encompassed 
within  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (4). 
which  are  necessary  or  appropriate  to  a  com- 
munity development  program; 

(6)  relocation  payments  and  assistance  for 
individuals,  families,  business,  nonprofit 
organizations,  and  farm  operations  displaced 
or  temporarily  dislocated  by  community  de- 
velopment activities; 

(7)  conservation  and  rehabilitation  of  ex- 
isting properties  and  facilities  through  code 
enforcement,  interim  assistance,  or  other 
programs  of  rehabUltatlon.  or  the  elimina- 
tion of  slums  and  harmful  physical  condi- 
tions which  constitute  a  danger  to  public 
health  and  safety  through  demolition  or 
other  activities; 

(8)  development  or  redevelopment  of  sur- 
plus real  property  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 


ices Act  of  1949  acquired  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 414  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1969,  or  otherwise; 

(9)  payment  of  administrative  costs  and 
carrying  charges  related  to  the  planning  ex- 
ecution, and  evaluation  of  community  de- 
velopment programs; 

(10)  payment  of  the  cost  of  completing  a 
project  funded  under  title  I  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949; 

(11)  provision  of  technical  or  financial 
assistance  to  other  units  of  general  local 
government  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
community  development  agency  or  to  per- 
sons or  organizations  providing  necessary  or 
appropriate  services.  Including  advisory  serv- 
ices, to  the  planning  and  execution  of  a 
community  development  program; 

(12)  provision,  in  areas  where  other  ac- 
tivities assisted  under  this  chapter  are  be- 
ing carried  out  In  a  concentrated  manner 
and  where  necessary  or  appropriate  to  the 
execution  of  a  community  development  pro- 
gram, of  grants  or  loans  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion and  conservation  of  properties;  and 

(13)  provision  of  necessary  or  appropriate 
additional  public  services  not  otherwise 
available,  in  areas  where  other  activities  as- 
sisted under  this  chapter  are  being  carried 
out  in  a  concentrated  manner,  if  such  serv- 
ices are  directed  toward  (A)  improving  the 
community's  public  services  and  facilities.  In- 
cluding those  concerned  with  the  employ- 
ment, crime  prevention,  child  care,  health, 
drug  abuse,  education,  welfare,  or  recreation 
needs  of  persons  residing  in  such  areas,  and 
(B)  coordinating  public  and  private  develop- 
ment programs,  except  that  not  more  than 
20  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  grants  under 
this  chapter  to  a  locality  during  any  contract 
period  shall  be  available  for  the  provision  of 
such  public  services. 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  306.  (a)  To  finance  grants  under  this 
chapter,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  incur 
obligations  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  in 
the  form  of  contracts  or  otherwise  tn 
amounts  aggregating  such  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $6,100,000,000  as  is  approved  in  an  appro- 
priation Act.  The  amount  so  approved  shall 
become  available  for  obligation  mi  July  1. 
1974  and  shall  remain  available  untU  obli- 
gated. There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated lor  liquidation  of  the  obligations  In- 
curred under  this  section  not  to  exceed 
$2,800,000,000  prior  to  July  1.  1976.  which 
amount  may  be  increased  to  not  to  exceed  an 
aggregate  of  $6,100,000,000  prior  to  July  1, 
1976.  Subject  to  the  limitations  contained  in 
the  preceding  sentence,  apprc^rlations  for — 

(1)  grants  under  tlUe  vn  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1961; 

(2)  grants  under  sections  702  and  703  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965;  and 

(3)  supplemental  grants  under  title  I  of 
the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of  1966, 

may  be  used,  to  the  extent  not  otherwise 
obligated  prior  to  the  expiration  of  one  year 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
chapter,  for  the  liquidation  of  contracts 
entered  into  pursuant  to  this  section.  Sums 
so  appropriated  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

(b)  To  assure  program  continuity  and 
orderly  planning,  the  Secretary  shaU  submit 
to  the  Congress  timely  requests  for  increased 
authorizations  for  the  fiscal  years  commenc- 
ing after  June  30,  1976,  and  concurrently  with 
those  authorization  requests  he  shall  sub- 
mit his  recommendations  for  any  necessary 
adjustments  in  the  schedule  for  liquidation 
of  obligations. 

ALLOCATION 

Sec.  307.  (a)  Of  the  amount  approved  In 
an  appropriation  Act  pursuant  to  section  306 
and  available  for  obligation,  the  Secretary 
shall  allocate — 
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(1 )  75  per  centum  of  such  amount  fo*  com- 
munity development  activities  to  be  Under- 
taken In  metropolitan  areas;  and  vt 

(2)  25  per  centum  of  such  amoi^t  for 
community  development  activities  ^  be 
xindertaken  In  nonmetropolltan  areasj; 
Amounts  so  allocated  shall  be  avaUa^e  for 
use  In  localities  within  the  respectlvet  areas 
where  such  use  of  funds  Is  necessary  toj;  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  subsectlc^  (c) 
or  (e).  Any  amounts  remaining  shill  be 
available  for  use  In  localities  vrithln  ^e  re- 
spective areas  where  the  community  d^elop- 
ment  agencies —  t 

(A)   have  no  basic  grant  entitlement:  or 
(B»   have  basic  grant  entitlements  jvhlch 
are  too  low  to  meet  urgent  communliy'  de- 
velopment needs.  i 

(b)  Any  amount  which  Is  allocated  |y  the 
Secretary  under  subsection  (a)  but  r^cted 
by  the  recipient  or  disapproval  by  th^  Sec- 
retary shall  be  allocated  for  communl%  de- 
velopment activities  to  be  undertaken-^ 

(1)  by  community  development  ag^cles 
serving  localities  outside  or  Inside  metrfpoll- 
tan  areas  which  have  no  basic  grant  eiftltle- 
ments;  or  i 

(2)  by  commimlty  development  aglncles 
serving  localities  outside  or  inside  metropoli- 
tan areas  whose  basic  grant  entltlemenis  are 
too  low  to  meet  urgent  community  detelop- 
ment  needs.  t 

(c)  Each  community  development  ajency 
shall  have  an  Initial  two-year  eutlUement  for 
a  gr&nt  In  an  amount  equal  to  twice  Its  |)asic 
grant  entitlement  determined  under  subsec- 
tion (d)  If,  during  any  of  the  five  fiscal  fears 
ending  on  June  30,  1972.  one  or  more  i*ban 
renewal  projects  or  neighborhood  develop- 
ment programs  assisted  under  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  (or  during  the  flscal^ear 
ending  June  30,  1973,  or  June  30,  1974,  liTthe 
case  of  a  community  development  tkglncy 
serving  a  locality  in  which  a  nelghboraood 
development  program  was  first  carried  ouk  in 
either  such  fiscal  year,  or  with  respeci  to 
which  commitments  for  assistance  have  t^en 
made) .  or  one  or  more  federally  assisted  dpde 
enforcement  programs,  or  programs  uqder 
the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of  1966  were  being  caifled 
out  In  the  locality  served  by  such  agebcy 
(or  with  respect  to  which  commltmentslfor 
assistance  have  been  made) . 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the  bislc 
grant  entitlement  for  each  community  devel- 
opment agency  eligible  for  such  an  entUle- 
ment  under  subsection   (c)   which  Bhallfbo 
an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  ( 1 )  the  dim 
of  the  average,  during  the  five  fiscal  y«i« 
ending  on  June  30,  1972.  or  (A)  loans  Ar- 
suant  to  title  n  of  the  Housing  Amendm4bts 
of  1955,  (B)   grants  pursuant  to  title  Vlfof 
the  Housing  Act  of  1961,  (C)  advances  p^- 
suant  to  section  702  of  the  Housing  Ac!  of 
1954,  (D)  grants  pursuant  to  title  VII  of^pbe 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1&5; 
and  (E)  grants  pursuant  to  part  A  of  tl^e  i 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949;  (2)  the  aveikge 
annu  .1  grant  made  pursuant  to  section  |05 
of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  MetropbU- 
tan  Development  Act  of  1966  during  the  ive 
fiscal  years  ending  on  June  30,  1972;  andl<3) 
the  average  annual  grant  made  in  accord^ce 
with  part  B  o^  title  I  of  the  Homing  Act  of 
1949  during  the  five  fiscal  years  endlnf  In 
June  30,  1972,  or  during  the  fiscal  year  ^d- 
Ing  June  30,  1973,  or  June  30.  1974,  Inrthe 
case  of  a  community  development  agtacy 
serving  a  locality  which  first  received  ((uch 
a  grant  during  such  fiscal  year.  In  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  such  entitlement.  Ithe 
Secretary    shall    exclude    any    part    of  rthe 
amount  of  any  such  grant  or  loan  which  fwas 
made  to  assist  In  recovery  from  natural  dis- 
asters, j 

(e)  A  grant  under  thU  chapter  shall  be 
made  pursuant  to  a  two-year  contract  entered 
Into  on  the  basis  of  an  application  8Ubi|ilt- 
ted  under  section  308,  except  In  the  cas^  of 
a  locality  which  applies  for  assistance  u^er 
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section  308(c).  The  amount  of  the  grant  for 
a  community  development  agency  during  the 
first  two-year  contract  period  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  chapter  shall — 

(1)  be  twice  the  agency's  basic  grant  en- 
titlement If  the  agency  has  such  an  entitle- 
ment, unless  (A)  the  agency  applies  for  an 
amount  which  is  less  than  Its  basic  grant 
entitlement.  (B)  the  Secretary  disapproves 
all  or  any  part  of  the  application  In  accord- 
ance with  the  procedures  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 3081a).  or  (C)  the  Secretary  Increases 
the  amount  of  the  grant  to  meet  the  agency's 
urgent  community  development  needs 
(taking  Into  account  situations  In  which  the 
agencys  basic  grant  entitlement  does  not 
accurately  reflect  recent  levels  of  funding 
for  the  programs  listed  In  subsection  (d)); 
or 

(2)  b3  the  amoimt  determined  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  basis  of  an  application  sub- 
mitted under  section  308  for  any  community 
development  agency  which  has  no  basic  grant 
entitlement. 

The  amount  of  such  grant  during  any  Im- 
mediately succeeding  two-year  contract  pe- 
riod may  not  be  less  than  80  per  centum  nor 
more  than  120  per  centum  of  the  amount 
of  such  grant  (excluding  any  part  of  such 
grant  which  was  rceived  by  the  community 
development  agency  to  assist  In  recovery 
from  a  natural  disaster  or  to  meet  urgent 
community  development  needs)  during  the 
Immediately  preceding  contract  period, 
unless — 

(I)  the  Secretary  disapproves  the  applica- 
tion or  any  part  thereof  In  accordance  with 
the  procedures  set  forth  In  section  308(e); 

(II)  the  agency  applies  for  a  grant  which 
Is  less  than  80  per  centum  of  the  grant  dur- 
ing the  Immediately  preceding  contract  pe- 
riod; or 


(111)  the  agency  receives  an  additional 
amount  to  meet  urgent  commimlty  develop- 
nient  needs. 

In  determining  the  amount  of  grants  for 
succeeding  contract  periods,  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  the  relationships  of  the  pro- 
posed activities  to  the  problems  described 
In  section  302  which  assistance  under  this 
chapter  should  be  directed  toward  and  to 
the  objectives  of  this  chapter  under  section 
303,  whether  the  proposed  program  involves 
Intergovernmental  cooperation,  and  whether 
the  applicant  has  demonstrated  performance 
In  community  development  activities. 

(f)(1)  If  at  the  time  the  Secretary  com- 
putes the  amount  of  any  aUocatlon  or  the 
amount  of  any  grant  to  which  a  community 
development  agency  la  entitled  under  thU 
chapter,  the  f uU  amoimt  of  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  U  not  avaUable  for  obliga- 
tion as  prescribed  In  section  306(a),  the  Sec- 
retary may  (notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  chapter)  make  such  adjust- 
ment In  that  computation  as  he  deems  de- 
sirable to  assure  a  balance  between  metro- 
politan and  nonmetropolltan  areas  in  the 
distribution  of  funds  to  conununltles  which 
have  no  basic  grant  entitlements  and  to 
communities  whose  basic  grant  entitlements 
are  too  low  to  meet  their  urgent  develop- 
ment needs. 

(2)  If  at  the  time  the  Secretary  computes 
the  amount  of  any  allocation  or  the  amount 
of  any  grant  to  which  a  community  develop- 
ment agency  is  entitled  under  this  chapter, 
the  aggregate  grants  required  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  or  (e)  exceed  the  total 
amount  of  funds  authorized  and  appro- 
priated, the  Secretary  may  (notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  chapter)  make 
such  adjustment  In  that  computation.  In- 
cluding a  ratable  reduction  in  such  grants, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  an  equitable 
distribution  of  funds  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 

(g)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  as  soon 
as  practicable  during  any  fiscal  year,  to  re- 
allocate amoimts  which  are  unobligated  or 


which  are  expected  to  be  unobligated  durlne 
that  fiscal  year  In  such  manner  as  he  deems 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  this 
chapter. 

(h)  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  he 
deems  feasible,  reserve  out  of  sums  allocated 
under  this  section  sufficient  amounts  to  meet 
the  conmiunlty  development  objectives  con- 
tained in  any  new  community  development 
program  approved  by  the  Secretary  under 
title  VII  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1970  or  to  meet  community 
development  objectives  of  a  new  communltv 
development  assisted  under  title  IV  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968. 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  and 
promote  the  submission  of  applications  by 
combinations  of  two  or  more  units  of  general 
local  povernment  (one  of  which  Is  an  urban 
county),  which  In  the  aggregate  contain  a 
significant  portion  of  the  population  of  the 
metropolitan  area  In  which  they  are  located. 
As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term  "urban 
county"  means  a  county  which  Is  within  a 
metropolitan  area  and  which  has  ( 1 )  at  least 
76  per  centum  of  the  population  of  a  multi- 
county  metropolitan  area,  or  (2)  a  popula- 
tion of  two  hundred  thousand  or  more. 

APPLICATION   AND   REVIEW 

Sec.  308.  (a)  Financial  assistance  shall  be 
granted  under  this  chapter  only  upon  the 
basis  of  a  two-year  application  by  a  com- 
munity development  agency.  Each  appli- 
cation shall  contain  the  following: 

(1)  SuMMAST  Plan. — A  summary  of  a  four- 
year  community  development  plan  which 
demonstrates  a  comprehensive  strategy  for 
meeting  the  community's  development  needs, 
and  which  shall  Include  proposed  programs—^ 

(A)  to  meet  the  housing  needs.  Including 
replacement  and  relocation  needs  (and  needs 
arising  from  the  Installation  or  relocation  of 
Government  faculties) ,  of  famUles  who  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  seek  housing  In  the 
community,  particularly  those  families  with 
low  or  moderate  income; 

(B)  to  prevent  and  eliminate  slums  and 
blight,  and  upgrade  deteriorating  and  de- 
teriorated neighborhoods  through  renewal, 
code  enforcement,  and  other  community  Im- 
provement programs;   and 

(C)  to  Improve  and  upgrade  commimlty 
services  and  facilities  and  to  provide  In- 
creased economic  opportunities  for  residents 
In  areas  affected  by  community  development 
activities,  particularly  those  residents  with 
low  or  moderate  Incomes. 

(2)  AcnvmEs  Program. — A  description  of 
the  activities  to  be  undertaken  with  assist- 
ance under  this  chapter  over  the  next  two- 
year  period  which  are  designed  to  meet  com- 
munity development  goals  and  their  esti- 
mated costs,  the  general  location  of  these 
activities,  and  any  requirements  for  Fed- 
erally assisted  housing  units  and  rehabili- 
tation loans.  Not  more  than  10  per  centum 
of  such  estimated  costs  during  any  contract 
period  may  be  designated  for  unspecified 
local  option  activities  or  to  provide  a  con- 
tingency account  for  otherwise  eligible  ac- 
tivities. 

(3)  Certifications. — A  certification  that 
the  applicant — 

(A)  has  determined  that  actlTitles  to  be 
carried  out  with  assistance  under  this  chap- 
ter are  consistent  with  the  objectives  of  this 
chapter  and  with  local  and  areawlde  com- 
prehensive development  plans  and  national 
growth  policies; 

(B)  has  afforded  or  will  afford  an  adequate 
opportunity  for  public  hearings  prior  to  any 
acquisition  of  private  land  Included  in  the 
proposed  development  activities  pursuant  to 
reasonable  prior  notice; 

(C)  has  afforded  adequate  opportunity  for 
citizen  participation  in  the  development  of 
the  application  and  has  provided  for  the 
meaningful  Involvement  of  the  residents  of 
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areas  In  which  community  development  ac- 
tivities are  to  be  concentrated  in  the  plan- 
ning and  execution  of  these  activities,  in- 
cluding the  provision  of  adequate  informa- 
tion and  resources; 

(D)  has  made  provisions  for  the  relocation 
of  all  families  who  are  displaced  as  a  result 
of  the  activities  assisted  under  this  chapter, 
and  has  provided  in  the  housing  market 
area  (by  construction  or  rehabilitation) 
standard  bousing  units  for  occupancy  for 
low  and  moderate  Income  families  at  least 
equal  in  number  to  the  number  of  units 
occupied  by  such  families  prior  to  the  dem- 
olition or  removal  of  any  residential  struc- 
ture or  structures,  except  that  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  percentage  of  va- 
cancies In  existing  housing  in  the  area  Is  5 
per  centum  or  more,  he  may  waive  the  re- 
quirement for  such  certification  to  the  ex- 
tent he  determines  there  are  existing  stand- 
ard housing  units  In  such  area  which  will 
be  available  for  occupancy  by  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  families  who  are  being  dis- 
placed as  a  result  of  such  activities;  and 

(E)  has  adopted  or  will  adopt  and  will  en- 
force such  housing,  building,  and  related 
codes  as  are  necessary  to  assure  that  hous- 
ing in  the  community  will  meet  reasonable 
standards  with  respect  to  safety,  sanitation. 
and  habltabllity. 

(4)  Performance  Report. — A  report  con- 
cerning the  community  development  activ- 
ities which  were  carried  out  during  the  Im- 
mediately preceding  contract  period,  if  any, 
and  their  costs.  Including  an  assessment  of 
such  activities  In  relation  to  the  community's 
development  goals  and  the  objectives  of  this 
chapter. 

(b)(1)  A  community  development  agen.ry 
may  not  expend  In  the  aggregate  during  any 
contract  period  more  than  20  per  centum  of 
grants  under  this  chapter  for  activities 
which  are  not  Intended  to  be  of  direct  and 
significant  benefit  to  families  of  low  or  mo<;- 
erate  Income  or  to  areas  which  are  blighted 
or  deteriorating,  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  alter  or  modify  the  requirements  of  this 
paragraph  If  he  certifies  that  such  alteration 
or  modification  Is  necessary  to  meet  urgent 
community  needs. 

(2)  Grants  provided  under  this  chapter 
may  not  be  expended  for  the  construction 
of  community  facilities  which  do  not  provide 
services  principally  intended  to  serve  areas 
within  the  general  location  described  in  the 
application  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(2), 
or  for  the  construction  of  schools,  libraries, 
city  halls,  civic  auditoriums,  police  stations, 
hospitals,  sports  arenas,  or  parking  garages. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  but  subject  to  the  other  provisions 
of  this  chapter,  grants  provided  under  this 
chapter  may  be  used  as  a  non-Federal  con- 
tribution m  connection  with  other  Federal 
programs. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  waive  all  or  part  of 
the  requirements  contained  in  subsection  (a) 
(1),  if  (1)  the  application  for  assistance  is 
In  behalf  of  a  locality  having  a  population 
of  less  than  25,000  according  to  the  most 
recent  data  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  which  is  located  either  (A)  outside 
a  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area,  or 
(B)  Inside  such  an  area  but  outside  an  'ur- 
banized area "  as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  (or  as  such  definition  is  modi- 
fled  by  the  Secretary  for  purposes  of  this 
chapter).  (2)  the  application  relates  to  the 
first  community  development  activity  to  be 
carried  out  by  such  locality  with  assistance 
under  this  chapter,  (3)  the  assistance  re- 
quested is  for  a  single  development  actl<flty 
under  this  chapter  of  a  type  eligible  for  as- 
sisUnce  under  the  provisions  of  law  referred 
to  in  clauses  (1)  through  (4)  of  section  317 
(b),  and  (4)  the  Secretary  determines  that, 
having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  activity 
to  be  carried  out,  such  waiver  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 


(d)  Unless  a  hearing  has  been  held  at 
least  30  days  before  the  submission  to  the 
Secretary  of  an  application  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  community  development  agency 
shall  cause  the  application  to  be  published 
at  least  30  days  before  such  submission,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  afford  affected  citizens 
a  reasonable  opportunity  to  examine  and 
comment  upon  the  proposed  application. 

(e)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  his  de- 
termination with  respect  to  any  application 
and  give  written  notice  of  his  approval  or 
disapproval  within  90  days  after  submission 
of  the  application.  Each  application  providing 
for  continuation  or  revision  of  an  ongoing 
community  development  program  shall  be 
deemed  approval  by  the  Secretary  within  90 
days  after  submission,  unless  the  Secretary 
notifies  the  applicant  in  writing  of  his  dis- 
approval of  the  application  or  any  part  there- 
of, setting  forth  the  reasons  therefor. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  any 
part  of  an  application  for  assistance  under 
this  chapter  for  any  community  develop- 
ment activity  if  he  determines — 

(A)  that  such  activity  is  not  eligible  for 
assistance  under  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter; or 

(B)  that  the  applicant  has  not  furnished 
adequate  information  under  subsection  (a) 
with  respect  to  such  activity. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  disapprove  an  ap- 
plication (in  whole  or  in  part)  if  be  deter- 
mines that  the  applicant  has  not  carried  out 
Its  contractual  commitments  pursuant  to 
any  previous  application,  or  has  not  carried 
out  other  obligations  Imposed  by  this  chap- 
ter. Including  compliance  with  representa- 
tions contained  in  the  certifications  required 
by  subsection  (a)  (3)  during  the  contract 
period  immediately  preceding  the  period  for 
which  assistance  is  being  sought.  In  any  case 
In  which  the  Secretary  disapproves  all  or 
part  of  an  application  under  this  paragraph, 
he  may  subsequently  approve  that  applica- 
tion or  part  thereof  only  if  the  applicant 
furnishes  such  assurances  and  meets  such 
other  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire to  Insure  that  such  commitments  and 
obligations  will  be  carried  out  by  the  appli- 
cant in  Its  community  development  activi- 
ties during  the  contract  period  for  which 
assistance  Is  being  sought. 

(4)  Upon  approval  of  any  application,  the 
Secretary  shall  reserve  funds,  to  the  extent  he 
deems  it  to  be  necessary  and  feasible,  to  meet 
the  housing  and  rehabilitation  requirements 
specified  in  the  application. 

grants 

Sec.  309.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  assist  community  devel- 
opment agencies  in  carrying  out  commu- 
nity development  activities.  Such  grants 
shall  be  made  pursuant  to  contracts  provid- 
ing for  payments  with  respect  to  activities  to 
be  carried  out  over  a  period  of  two  years, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  contract  entered  into 
pursuant  to  an  application  under  section 
308(c).  Except  as  otherwise  herein  provided, 
the  amount  of  any  such  grant  to  any  such 
agency  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
total  net  program  cost  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  except  that  in  cases  of  extreme 
hardship  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  such 
grant  may  be  In  an  amount  equal  to  the 
total  net  program  cost.  In  any  case  where 
the  execution  of  a  community  development 
program  involves  the  making  of  rehabilita- 
tion grants  or  relocation  pa3?ments,  any  grant 
made  to  any  such  agency  may  be  increased, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law 
but  subject  to  the  limitations  prescribed  in 
section  307,  to  include  the  full  costs  of  mak- 
ing such  rehabilitation  grants  and,  in  the 
case  of  relocation  payments,  the  full  costs 
of  making  such  payments  but  not  to  exceed 
$25,000  for  any  displaced  person  as  such 
term  is  defined  in  section  101(6)  of  the 
Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
Properly    Acquisition    Policy    Act    a>f    1970. 


The  Secretary  shall  require  that  any  part  of 
the  total  net  program  cost  which  is  to  be  pro- 
vided by  local  or  other  non-Federal  sources 
shall  consist  of  cash  grants,  except  that  the 
Secretary  shall  accept  in  lieu  of  any  other 
required  local  contribution  under  this  chap- 
ter, an  equivalent  amount  of  local  contri- 
bution credits  which  would  have  been  allow- 
able with  resp">ct  to  any  project  which  was 
proposed  for  assistance  under  part  B  of  title 
I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  if  be  finds 
that — 

(1)  the  proposed  project  was  designed  to 
meet  an  unusual  or  exceptional  need  for 
housing  for  low-income  families; 

(2)  an  application  for  such  proi>osed  proj- 
ect was  under  active  consideration  on  Dec- 
ember 31,  1972,  and  such  application  bad 
adequate  prospects  for  ^proval  under  the 
law  and  policies  applicable  on  such  date; 
and 

(3)  the  activities  that  will  be  carried  out 
under  this  chapter  by  the  community  devel- 
opment agency  receiving  the  benefit  of  such 
credits  Include  activities  whose  purpose  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  proposed  project- 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  para- 
graphs (1).  (2)  and  (3),  the  Secretary  shall, 
during  the  two  year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  chapter,  accept  in 
lieu  of  any  other  required  local  contribution 
under  this  chapter,  an  equivalent  amount 
of  local  contribution  credits  allowable  for 
those  facilities  which  are  currently  eligible 
as  such  under  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949.  where  the  facilities  have  been  reflected 
in  the  financing  plans  of,  and  have  already 
been  constructed  or  are  under  construction 
in  an  ongoing  urban  renewal  project  or 
neighborhood  development  program  activity 
area  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  chap- 
ter. 

(b)  In  determining  the  total  cost  of  carry- 
ing out  any  community  development  activity 
there  shall  be  excluded  that  part  of  sucb 
cost  as  is  payable  under  any  other  Federal 
grant  program. 

(c)  As  used  In  subsection  (a),  the  term 
"rehabilitation  grant"  means  a  grant  not 
exceeding  M.OOO  made  to  a  low-income  in- 
dividual or  family  who  owns  and  occupies 
real  property  and  only  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  the  cost  of  repairs  and  Improve- 
ments necessary  to  make  such  real  property 
conform  to  public  standards  for  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary  housing  as  required  by  applica- 
ble codes  or  requirements  of  the  community 
development  program. 

LOANS 

Sec.  310.  (a)  To  assist  local  communities 
in  undertakii.g  conununity  development  ac- 
tivities, including  the  provision  of  interim 
financing  for  activities  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 304  (5).  the  Secretary  may  make  loans 
to  community  development  agencies  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  for 
the  undertaking  of  conunixnlty  development 
programs.  Such  loans  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  Khali  be  in  such  amounts  not  exceeding 
the  estimated  expenditures  to  be  made  by 
the  community  development  agency  for  such 
purposes,  bear  interest  at  such  rate  (not  less 
than  the  applicable  going  Federal  rate),  be 
secured  in  such  manner  and  be  repaid  within 
such  period  (which  need  not  be  limited  to  the 
two-year  period  referred  to  in  section  309) 
as  may  be  deemed  advisable  by  the  Secre- 
tary. The  principal  amount  of  any  such  loan 
which  is  outstanding  at  any  one  time  shall 
not  exceed  the  estimated  expenditures  to  be 
made  by  the  community  development  agency 
for  its  community  development  program. 

(b)  Tlie  Secretary  is  authorized  to  consent 
to  a  pledge  by  any  community  development 
agency  of  a  loan  contract  entered  into  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  and  of  any  or  all  of 
its  rights  thereunder,  as  security  for  the  re- 
payment of  the  principal  of  and  the  interest 
on  loan  fund.s  obtained  from  sources  other 
than  the  Federal  Goveri^meiJt  for  the  pur- 
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pose  set  forth  In  this  subsection.  In  coni|ec- 
tlon  with  any  such  pledge  of  a  loan  contisct, 
Including  community  development  loan  ^ay- 
ments  thereunder,  as  security  for  the  repay- 
ment of  obligations  of  the  agency  held  %y  a 
lender  other  than  the  Federal  Governnient, 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  agree  to  pay, 
through  operations  of  a  paying  agen|  or 
agents,  and  to  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  \«9ien 
due,  from  funds  obtained  pursuant  to  ^hls 
section,  to  the  holders  of  such  obllgatloni  (or 
to  their  agents  or  designees)  the  principal  of 
and  the  Interest  on  such  obligations,  suiyect 
to  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may?  de- 
termine but  without  regard  to  any  other  (Con- 
dition or  requirement.  Notwithstanding  piny 
other  provision  of  law,  any  contract  or  o©ier 
Instrument  executed  by  the  Secretary  wlijch, 
by  its  terms,  includes  an  obligation  offthe 
Secretary  to  make  payment  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  construed  by  all  officers 
of  the  United  States  separate  and  apart  d^va 
the  loan  contract  and  shall  be  Incontestlble 
in  the  hands  of  a  bearer  and  the  full  ^Ith 
and  credit  of  the  United  States  is  pledged 
to  the  payment  of  all  amounts  agreed  to  be 
paid  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  ^b- 
Sfictlon.  I 

(c)  The  total  amount  of  loan  contn|cts 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  under  "Ihis 
chapter  shall  not  exceed  the  aggregate  of 
the  estimated  expenditures  to  be  madel"  by 
community  development  agencies  as  pari  of 
the  cost  of  the  community  development  Iac- 
tlvlties  assisted  by  such  contracts.  To  obtialn 
funds  for  loan  disbursements  under  ibis 
chapter,  the  Secretary  may  issue  and  h^ve 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  notes  and  obli- 
gations for  purchase  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  an  amount  which  shall  not.  Un- 
less authorized  by  the  President  exceed  t^.- 
500,000.000.  For  the  purpose  of  establishing 
unpaid  obligations  as  of  a  given  date  aga^t 
the  authorization  contained  in  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  the  Secretary  shall  estimjitte 
the  maximum  amount  to  be  required  Uy  be 
borrowed  from  the  Treasury  and  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  with  respect  to  loan  coBn- 
mltments  In  effect  on  such  date.  T 

(d)  Notes  or  other  obligations  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  chapter  shall  b«t  In 
such  forms  and  denominations,  have  spch 
maturities,  and  be  subject  to  such  terms  ftnd 
conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Sexixe- 
tary,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretarji;  of 
the  Treasury.  Such  notes  or  other  obllgat^ns 
shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  determlnedf  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  ijnto 
consideration  the  current  average  rateton 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  ihe 
United  States  as  of  the  last  day  of  the  mo^th 
preceding  the  issuance  of  such  notes  or  other 
obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  purchase  Sn? 
notes  and  other  obligations  of  the  Secret||ry 
Issued  under  this  chapter  and  for  such  plr- 
pose  Is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public  d#>t 
transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  fof 
any  securities  Issued  under  the  Second  lib- 
erty Bond  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  pfir- 
poses  for  which  securities  may  be  Issued  ^n- 
der  such  Act,  as  amended,  are  extende<tito 
Include  any  purchases  of  such  notes  and 
other  obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the  TT«|ts- 
ury  may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the  notef  or 
other  obligations  acquU-ed  by  him  under  tjbls 
section.  All  redemptions,  purchases,  and  siSes 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  si|cb 
notes  or  other  obligations  shall  be  treat«f  as 
public  debt  transactions  of  the  United  Statea 

(e)  Obligations,  including  interest  there- 
on, issued  by  community  development  agin- 
cles  for  projects  assisted  pursuant  to  ^is 
chapter,  and  income  derived  by  such  agenfies 
from  such  projects,  shall  be  exempt  fi«m 
all  taxation  now  or  hereafter  Imposed  by  &e 
United  States.  i 

aEPoamrc  asQtnREMENTS  | 

Sec.  311.  (a)  Not  later  than  180  days  after 
the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  in  which  assist- 
ance under  this  chapter  is  furnished,  pie 


Secretary  shall   submit  to  the   Congress  a 
report  which  shall  contain — 

(1)  a  description  of  the  progress  made  In 
accomplishing  the  objectives  of  this  chapter; 

(2)  a  summary  of  the  use  of  such  funds  aa 
approved  by  the  Secretary  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year:   and 

(3)  a  list  of  the  certifications  made  by  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to  alterations  or  modi- 
fications of  the  requirements  of  section 
308(b)(1). 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  require 
community  development  agencies  assisted 
under  this  chapter  to  submit  to  him  such 
reports  and  other  information  as  may  be 
necessary  in  order  for  the  Secretary  to  make 
the  report  required  by  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Not  later  than  March  31,  1977,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  a  report  to  the  Congress 
setting  forth  such  recommendations  as  he 
deems  advisable,  in  furtherance  of  the  ptir- 
poses  and  policy  of  this  chapter,  for  modify- 
ing or  expanding  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter relating  to  the  method  of  funding  and  the 
allocation  of  funds,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  basic  grant  entitlement,  and  for 
the  application  of  such  provisions  in  the 
future  distribution  of  funds  under  this 
chapter. 

CONSin-TATlON 

Sec.  312.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter,  including  the  Issuance  of  regu- 
lations, the  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies  ad- 
ministered Federal  grant-in-aid  programs. 

TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  313.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  undertake  such  activities  as  he  determines 
to  be  desirable  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  smaller  communities  to  assist  such 
communities  in  planning,  developing,  and 
administering  community  development  pro- 
grams. Such  assistance  may  be  furnished 
either  directly  or  by  contracts  or  other  ar- 
rangements, including  contracts  or  arrange- 
ments with  rural  development  and  area  plan- 
ning agencies. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
"smaller  communities"  means  any  municip- 
ality or  other  political  subdivision  having  a 
population  of  less  than  25,000  according  to 
the  most  recent  census. 

LABOB   STANDASDS 

Sec.  314.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  In 
the  performance  of  work  on  any  construc- 
tion project  financed  in  whole  or  In  part 
with  funds  received  under  this  chapter  shall 
be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those 
prevailing  on  similar  construction  in  the 
locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a-276a^5). 
This  section  shall  apply  to  the  rehabilitation 
of  residential  property  only  if  such  residen- 
tial property  Is  designed  for  residential  use 
for  more  than  eight  families,  and  to  the  con- 
Atruction  of  residential  property  only  If 
such  residential  property  is  designed  for  oc- 
cupancy by  twelve  or  more  families.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to 
such  labor  standards,  the  authority  and 
functions  set  forth  In  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  14  of  1960  (15  PJl.  3176;  64  Stat. 
1267)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13, 
1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  948;  40  U.S.C. 
276(c)). 

TTNIFORM     RELOCATION     ASSISTANCE     AND     HEAL 
PROPEBTT    ACQtnsITION    POLICIES   ACT   OF    1970 

Sec.  315.  Section  217  of  the  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acqui- 
sition Policies  Act  of   1970  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  after  "Housing 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,"  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  "Demonstration  Cities 
and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966" 
the  following:  ",  or  as  a  direct  result  of  any 
community  development  activity  assisted 
under  the  Community  Development  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1974". 


INTERSTATE    ACREEldENTS 

Sec.  316.  The  consent  of  the  Congress  is 
hereby  given  to  any  two  or  more  States  to 
enter  into  agreements  or  compacts,  not  in 
conflict  with  any  law  of  the  United  States, 
for  cooperative  effort  and  mutual  assistance 
in  support  of  community  development  plan- 
ning and  programs  carried  out  under  this 
chapter  as  they  pertain  to  interstate  areas 
and  to  localities  within  such  States,  and  to 
establish  such  agencies.  Joint  or  otherwise, 
as  they  may  deem  desirable  for  making  such 
agreements   and   compacts  effective. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE;    TRANSITIONAL    TERMINATION 
OF    EXISTING    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  317.  (a)  This  chapter  takes  effect  on 
the  date  of  its  enactment. 

(b)  Upon  the  expiration  of  one  year  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  chap- 
ter, no  new  grants  or  loans  shall  be  made 
(except  with  respect  to  projects  or  programs 
for  which  funds  have  been  committed  on  or 
before  the  expiration  of  such  period)  pur- 
suant 1 

(1) 
1955; 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


title  II  of  the  Housing  Amendments  of 


title  VII  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961; 
section  702  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954; 
title  Vn  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965; 

(5)  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949;  and 

(6)  title  I  of  the  Demonstration  Cities 
and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966. 

(c)  Section  3689  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  711),  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph 
as  follows; 

"(22)  For  payments  required  from  time  to 
time  under  contracts  entered  into  pursuant 
to  section  103(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
with  respect  to  projects  or  programs  for 
which  funds  have  been  committed  on  or  be- 
fore June  30,  1974,  and  for  which  funds  have 
not  previously  been  appropriated." 

(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  trans- 
fer the  assets  and  liabilities  of  any  super- 
seded or  nonactlve  program  of  housing  or 
urban  development  to  the  revolving  fund  for 
liquidating  programs  established  pursuant 
to  title  II  of  the  Independent  Officers  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1955  (Public  Law  81-428; 
68  Stat.  272,  296) . 

TRANSITIONAL  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
VRBAN  RENEWAL 

Sec.  318.  The  first  sentence  of  section  103 
(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  by  $664,000,000  on  July 
1,  1973"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "by 
$664,000,000  on  July  1,  1973.  by  $300,000,000 
on  July  1,  1974,  and  by  not  to  exceed  $600,- 
000,000  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974,  but  such  $600,000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able only  to  the  extent  necessary  for  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  the  completion,  during 
the  one-year  period  commencing  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  such  Act,  of  programs  and 
projects  assisted  under  this  tlUe". 

Chapter  IV — Comprehensive  Planning 

COMPREHENSIVE  PLANNING 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Section  701(a)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  part  which  precedes 
paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec.  701.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  general 
purpose  units  of  government  and  regional 
combinations  thereof  at  the  State  and  local 
level  In  solving  planning  problems  and  de- 
veloping the  management  capacity  to  imple- 
ment plans  to  solve  these  problems,  includ- 
ing planning  and  related  management  prob- 
lems resulting  from  an  increasing  concentra- 
tion of  population  in  metropolitan  and  other 
ivban  areas  and  the  outmlgration  from  and 
lack  of  coordinated  development  of  resources 
and  services  In  rural  areas;  to  facilitate  the 
comprehensive  planning  process  for  urban 
and  niral  developments;   to  encourage  the 
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development  by  such  governments  of  a  more 
rational  process  for  setting  policy  objectives, 
designing,  and  overseeing  programs  for 
meeting  these  objectives,  and  evaluating 
the  progress  of  such  programs  toward  these 
objectives;  and  to  help  such  governments  to 
establish  and  improve  the  professional  cap- 
abilities of  staffs  charged  with  carrying  out 
activities  permitted  under  this  section  and 
to  engage  private  consultants  where  their 
professional  services  are  deemed  appropriate 
by  the  assisted  governments,  the  Secretary, 
upon  application  and  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  this  section,  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to — "; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "State  planning 
agencies"  In  paragraph  (1)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "States",  and  by  inserting  after 
"Indian  reservations"  the  following:  "(E) 
any  unit  or  units  of  local  government  or 
organizations  which  are  eligible  recipients 
under  paragraphs  (3),  (4),  and  (5)  of  this 
subsection  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
State  and  the  unit  or  units  of  local  govern- 
ment have  mutually  agreed  to  State  admin- 
istration of  the  program,  except  that  no  such 
unit  of  local  government  shall  be  denied 
funds  because  of  failure  to  enter  Into  such 
an  agreement  with  the  State". 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  numbered  para- 
graphs following  paragraph  (1)  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  States  for  State  and  interstate  ac- 
tivities which  may  be  assisted  under  this 
section; 

"(3)  Cities  (Including  the  District  of 
Columbia)  having  populations  of  at  least  50,- 
000  according  to  the  latest  decernial  census 
for  local  activities  which  may  be  assisted 
\mder  this  section; 

"(4)    Counties  within  metropolitan   areas 
which  have  a  population  of  at  least  50,000; 
"(5)    The    areawide    organization    in   any 
metropolitan  area,  or  in  any  region  or  dis- 
trict, which  is  formally  charged  with  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  section  204  of  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  MetrofKilltan  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966  and  section  401  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of  1968, 
and  in  the  case  of  any  area  or  district  of  a 
State  which  is  not  a  metropolitan  area  and 
does    not    have    an    organization    which    is 
charged  with  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
section   401    of   the   Intergovernmental   Co- 
operation Act  of  1968,  that  agency  authorized 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  to  carry  out 
comprehensive   planning   for    the    area,    re- 
gion, or  flistrict:   Provided,  That  any  such 
areawide  organization,  and  any  such  agency 
to  the  extent  practicable,  shall  (A)  be  com- 
posed of  or  responsible  to  the  elected  officials 
of  the  tmlt  or  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment for  the  Jurisdictions  of  which  they  are 
empowered  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
acts  referred  to  above,  or  (B)  be  composed  of 
persons  elected  by  the  citizens  of  such  Juris- 
dictions: 
"(6)   Indian  tribal  groups  or  bodies;  and 
"(7)   Other  governmental  units  or  agencies 
having  special  planning  needs  related  to  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  including  but  not 
limited  to  interstate  regional  planning  com- 
miGslons,  and  units  or  agencies  for  disaster 
areas,  federally  Impacted  areas,  and  local  de- 
velopment districts,  to  the  extent  these  needs 
cannot  otherwise  be  adequately  met.";   and 
(4)   by  striking  out  the  part  which  foUows 
the  numbered  paragraphs  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Activities  assisted  under  tills  section  shall, 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  cover  entire 
areas  having  common  or  related  development 
problems.  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  co- 
operation in  preparing  and  carrying  out  plans 
among  all  interested  municipalities,  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  public  agencies,  and  other 
parties  in  order  to  achieve  coordinated  de- 
velopment of  entire  areas.  To  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  pertinent  plans  and  studies 
already  made  for  areas  sliall  be  utilized  so  as 
to  avoid  unnecessary  repetition  of  effort  and 


expense.  Activities  assisted  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  Demostration  Cities  and  Met- 
ropolitan Development  Act  of  1966  and  sec- 
tion 401  of  the  Intergovernmental  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1968." 

(b)  Section  701  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  all  that  follows  sub- 
section (a)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"(b)  Activities  which  may  be  assisted  un- 
der this  section  Include  those  necessary  (1) 
to  develop  and  carry  out  a  comprehensive 
plan  as  part  of  an  ongoing  planning  proc- 
ess, (2)  to  develop  and  Improve  the  manage- 
ment cai>ablllty  directly  necessary  to  Imple- 
ment such  plan  or  part  thereof,  and  (3)  to 
develop  a  policy-plannlng-evaluatlon  capac- 
ity so  that  the  recipient  may  more  rationally 
(A)  determine  its  needs,  (B)  set  long-term 
goals  and  short-term  objectives,  (C)  devise 
programs  and  activities  to  meet  these  goals 
and  objectives,  and  (D)  evaluate  the  progress 
of  such  programs  in  accomplishing  those 
goals  and  objectives.  Activities  assisted  under 
this  section  shall  be  carried  out  by  profes- 
sionally competent  persons.  Procedures, 
guidelines,  and  regulations  to  Implement  this 
section  shall  be  consistent  with  provisions  of 
the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of 
1968. 

"(c)  Each  recipient  of  assistance  under 
this  section  shall  carry  out  an  ongoing  com- 
prehensive planning  process  which  shall  make 
provision  for  public  hearings  and  the  active 
participation  of  citizen  groups.  The  process 
shall  Involve  the  development  and  subse- 
quent modifications  of  a  comprehensive 
plan  which  shall  be  reviewed  at  least  bien- 
nially for  necessary  or  desirable  amendments. 
The  review  of  any  such  plan  shall  Include 
public  hparings.  Any  such  plan  shall  include, 
as  a  minimum,  each  of  the  following  ele- 
ments: 

"(1)  A  housing  element  which  shall  take 
into  account  all  available  evidence  of  the 
assumptions  and  statistical  bases  upton 
which  the  projection  of  zoning,  community 
facilities,  and  population  growth  is  based,  so 
that  the  housmg  needs  of  both  the  region 
and  the  local  communities  studied  In  the 
planning  will  be  adequately  covered  In  terms 
of  existing  and  prospective  population 
growth.  The  development  and  formulation 
of  State  and  local  goals  pursuant  to  title 
XVI  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968  shall  be  a  part  of  such  a  bousing 
element. 

"(2)  A  five-year-capltal-programing  ele- 
ment, Including  the  scheduling  of  public 
facilities  and  capital  improvements  con- 
sistent wth  other  elements  of  the  plan,  and 
based  on  a  determination  of  relative  urgency. 
"(3)  A  land-use  element  which  shall  In- 
clude (A)  studies,  criteria,  standards,  and 
implementing  procedures  necessary  lor  ef- 
fectively guiding  and  controlling  major  de- 
cisions as  to  where  growth  shall  take  place 
within  the  recipient's  boundaries,  and  (B) 
as  a  guide  lor  governmental  policies  and 
activities,  general  plans  with  respect  to  the 
pattern  and  intensity  of  land  use  for  resi- 
dential, commercial,  industrial,  and  otlier 
activities. 

Each  of  the  elements  set  forth  above  shall 
specify  (i)  broad  goals  and  annual  objec- 
tives (in  measurable  terms  wherever  pos- 
sible), (U)  programs  designed  to  accomplish 
these  objectives,  and  (lii)  procedures,  in- 
cluding criteria  set  forth  in  advance,  lor 
evaluating  programs  and  activities  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  are  meeting  objectives. 
Such  elements  shall  be  consistent  with  each 
other  and  consistent  with  stated  national 
growth  policy. 

"(d)  After  an  initial  application  for  assist- 
ance under  this  section  has  been  spproved. 
the  Secretary  may  make  grants  on  an  annual 
basis,  if — 

"(1)  the  applicant  submits  to  the  Secre- 
tary annually  a  description  of  its  work  pro- 
gram  designed   to   meet   objectives   lor   the 


next  succeeding  one-year  period  and  settlr.g 
forth  any  changes  the  applicant  Intends  to 
tindertake  to  achieve  better  progress;  and 
"(2)  the  applicant  submits  to  the  Secre- 
tary biennially  (A)  an  evaluation  of  the 
progress  made  by  it  during  the  previous  two 
years  In  meeting  objectives  set  forth  In  Its 
plan,  and  (B)  a  description  of  any  changes 
in  the  plan's  goals  or  objectives. 
The  Secretary  shall  make  no  grant — 

"(1)  to  any  applicant  which  has  not  made 
a  good  faith  effort  to  Implement  Its  goals 
and  objectives  as  set  forth  in  its  compre- 
hensive plan;  and 

"(li)  after  three  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  provision,  to  any  applicant 
(other  than  an  applicant  described  In  para- 
graph (6)  or  (7)  of  subsection  (a)),  unless 
the  Secretary  is  satisfied  that  the  compre- 
hensive planning  being  carried  out  by  the 
applicant  includes  the  elements  specified  in 
paragraphs  (l)-(3)  of  subsection  (c). 

"(e)  A  grant  made  under  this  section  shall 
not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  work  fcwr  which  the  grant  is  made. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section  not  to  exceed 
$265,000,000  prior  to  July  1,  1969,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $470,000,000  prior  to  July  1,  1972,  not 
to  exceed  $580,000,000  prior  to  July  1,  1974, 
and  not  to  exceed  $800,000,000  prior  to  July 
1,  1976.  Of  the  sums  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  commencing  after  June  30,  1974, 
there  shall  be  available  solely  for  grants  to 
applicants  described  in  paragraph  (5)  of  sub- 
section (a)  an  amount  equal  to  (1)  30  per 
centum  of  any  sums  so  appropriated  which 
do  not  exceed  $125,000,000  in  the  aggregate, 
and  (2)  25  per  centum  of  any  stuns  so  ap- 
propriated which  are  In  excess  of  such  $125,- 
000,000.  Any  amounts  appropriated  under 
this  section  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended and  amounts  authorized  but  not 
appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
available  for  apprc^riation  for  any  subse- 
quent fiscal  year  ending  on  or  before  June 
30,  1976. 

"(f)  It  Is  the  further  Intent  of  this  sec- 
tion to  encourage  comprehensive  planning  on 
a  unified  basis  for  States,  cities,  counties, 
metropolitan  areas,  districts,  regions,  and 
Indian  reservations  and  the  establishment 
and  development  of  the  organizational  units 
needed  therefor.  In  extending  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
may  require  such  assurances  as  he  deems 
adequate  that  the  appropriate  State  and  local 
agencies  are  making  reasonable  progress  In 
the  development  of  the  elements  of  compre- 
hensive planning.  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized by  contract,  grant,  or  otherwise  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments,  and  Interstate  and  regional 
combinations  thereof,  to  Indian  tribal  bodies, 
and  to  governmental  units  or  agencies  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)(6),  undertaking 
such  planning  and,  by  contrsct  or  otherwise, 
to  make  studies  and  publish  information  on 
comprehensive  planning  and  related  manage- 
ment problems. 

"(g)  TTie  consent  of  the  Congress  Is  hereby 
given  to  any  two  or  more  States  to  enter  into 
agreements  or  compacts,  not  in  conflict  with 
any  law  of  the  United  States,  for  cooperative 
effort  and  mutual  assistance  in  the  compre- 
hensive planning  for  the  grov.th  and  develop- 
ment of  Interstate,  metropolitsn,  or  other 
urban  areas,  and  to  establish  such  agencies. 
Joint  or  otherwise,  as  they  may  deem  desira- 
ble for  making  effective  such  agreements  and 
compacts. 

"(h)  In  addition  to  the  planning  grants 
authorized  by  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
is  further  authorized  to  make  grants  to  orga- 
nizations composed  of  public  officials  repre- 
sentative of  the  political  jurisdictions  within 
the  metropolitan  area,  region,  or  district  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  such  organizations 
to  undertake  studies,  collect  data,  develop 
metropolitan,  regional,  and  district  plans  and 
programs,  and  engage  in  such  other  activi- 
ties, including  implementa'iion  of  such  plans. 
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as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  or  desl 
for  the  solution  of  the  metropolitan,  regi^ 
or  district  problems  In  such  areas,  region 
districts.  To  the  maximum  extent  feai 
all  grants  under  this  subsection  shall  bf 
activities  relating  to  all  the  developmj 
aspects  of  the  total  metropolitan  area,  rej 
or  district  Including,  but  not  limited  to.  j 
use,  transportation,  housing,  economic  di 
opment,  natural  resources  development, 
munlty  facilities,  and  the  general  Impt 
ment  of  living  environments. 

"(1)  In  addition  to  the  other  grants^ 
thorlzed  by  this  section,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  assist  any  ity, 
other  municipality,  or  county  In  makii  j  a 
survey  of,  or  In  acquiring,  the  structures  lud 
sites  m  such  locality  which  are  determ  led 
by  Its  appropriate  authorities  to  be  of  lis- 
torlc  or  architectural  value.  Any  such  su  vey 
shall  be  designed  to  Identify  the  hist  »rlc 
structures  and  sites  In  the  locality,  deteri  Ine 
the  cost  of  their  rehabilitation  or  restorat  on, 
and  provide  such  other  Information  as  lay 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  serve  ;  9  a 
foundation  for  a  balanced  and  effective  ro- 
gram  of  historic  preservation  In  such  loce  ity. 
The  aspects  of  any  such  survey  which  n  ate 
to  the  Identification  of  historic  and  archi  ec- 
tural  values  shall  be  conducted  In  accordi  ice 
with  criteria  found  by  the  Secretary  t<  be 
comparable  to  those  used  in  establishingXhe 
national  register  maintained  by  the  Secrettiry 
of  the  Interior  under  other  provisions  of  ftw; 
and  the  results  of  each  such  survey  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. A  grant  under  this  subsection  shallbe 
made  to  the  appropriate  agency  or  enmty 
specified  In  paragn'aphs  (1)  through  (6)1  of 
subsection  (a)  or.  If  there  is  no  such  age§cy 
or  entity  which  Is  qualified  and  willing  tol'e- 
celve  the  grant  and  provide  for  its  utillzat£>n 
In  accordance  with  this  subsection,  dlre<Bly 
to  the  city,  other  municipality,  or  coufty 
Involved. 

"(J)  Grants  made  under  this  section 
be  used,  subject  to  regulations  and  coi 
tions  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  for 
activities  made  eligible  by  the  provisioi 
this  section;  but  such  regulations  shall 
vide  that  grant  assistance  shall  not  be 
to  defray  the  cost  of  the  acquisition  (otjer 
than  historic  structures  and  sites  as  provl^ 
in  subsection  (1) ) ,  construction,  repair,  or  «- 
liabilltation  of,  or  the  preparation  of  er  [1- 
neering  drawings  or  similar  detailed  spec  a- 
cations  for,  specific  housing,  capital  faclllt  », 
or  public  works  projects. 

'•(k)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  he 
heads  of  other  Federal  departments  i  id 
agencies  having  responsibilities  related  to  he 
purposes  of  this  section.  Including  respoi  sl- 
bilities  connected  with  the  economic  de'  sl- 
opment  of  rural  and  depressed  areas,  and  he 
protection  and  enhancement  of  the  NatU  j's 
natural  environment,  with  respect  to  1) 
general  standards,  policies,  and  procedure!  to 
be  followed  In  the  administration  of  this  {  «- 
tlon,  and  (2)  particular  grant  actions  or  p- 
provals  which  the  Secretary  believes  to  b<  of 
special  Interest  or  concern  to  one  or  mori  of 
such  departments  and  agencies. 

"(1)  F^lnds  made  available  under  any  F  d- 
eral  assistance  program  for  projects  or  «- 
tlvltles,  approved  as  part  of  or  In  furthera  ce 
of  a  planning  program  or  related  mana  ;e- 
ment  activities  assisted  under  this  secti  m, 
may  be  used  Jointly  with  funds  made  av  li- 
able for  such  projects  or  activities  under  i  ay 
other  Federal  assistance  program,  subject  to 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Presidt  it. 
Such  regulations  may  Include  provisions  or 
common  technical  or  administrative  requl  e- 
ments  where  varying  or  conflicting  provisii  as 
of  law  or  regulations  would  otherwise  apj  ,y, 
for  establliihlng  Joint  management  funds  f  id 
common  non-Federal  shares,  and  for  spe<  al 
agreements  or  delegations  of  author:  y, 
among  different  Federal  agencies  In  conn  c- 
tlon  with  tho  supervision  or  admlnlstrat  >n 
of  assistance.  Such  regiUations  shall  in  i  ly 


case  Include  appropriate  criteria  and  proce- 
dures to  assure  that  any  special  authorities 
conferred,  which  are  not  otherwise  provided 
for  by  law,  shall  be  employed  only  as  neces- 
sary to  promote  effective  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration and  In  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  protection  of  the  Federal  Interest 
and  program  purposes  or  statutory  require- 
ments of  a  substantive  nature.  For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  term  'Federal  assist- 
ance program'  has  the  same  meaning  as  In 
the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of 
1968. 

"(m)  The  Secretary  may.  as  necessary  or 
appropriate  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  delegate  any  of  his  powers  under 
this  section  to  the  heads  of  other  Federal 
agencies  and  authorize  the  redelegation 
thereof,  subject  to  such  conditions  or  pro- 
visions as  may  be  appropriate  to  assure  effec- 
tive coordination  between  the  powers  so 
delegated  and  other  powers  or  functions  re- 
tained by  the  Secretary. 

"(n)  As  used  in  this  section — 
"(1)  The  term  'metropolitan  area'  means 
a  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area,  as 
established  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  subject,  however,  to  such  modifica- 
tions or  extensions  as  the  Secretary  deems 
to  be  appropriate  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

"(2)  The  term  'region'  includes  (A)  all  or 
part  of  the  area  of  Jurisdiction  of  one  or  more 
units  of  general  local  government,  and  (B) 
one  or  more  metropolitan  areas. 

"(3)  The  term  'district'  Includes  all  or  part 
of  the  area  of  Jurisdiction  of  (A)  one  or  more 
counties,  and  (B)  one  or  more  other  units 
of  general  local  government,  but  does  not  in- 
clude any  portion  of  a  metropolitan  area. 

"(4)  The  term  'comprehensive  planning' 
Includes  the  following: 

"(A)  preparation,  as  a  guide  for  govern- 
mental policies  and  action,  of  general  plans 
with  respect  to  (1)  the  pattern  and  Intensity 
of  land  use,  (11)  the  provision  of  public  fa- 
cilities (Including  transportation  facilities) 
and  other  government  services,  and  (ill)  the 
effective  development  and  utilization  of  hu- 
man and  natural  resources; 

"(B)  identification  and  evaluation  of  area 
needs  (Including  housing,  employment,  edu- 
cation, and  health)  and  formulation  of  spe- 
cific programs  for  meeting  the  needs  so 
identified; 

"(C)  surveys  of  structures  and  sites  which 
are  determined  by  the  appropriate  author- 
ities to  be  of  historic  or  architectural  value; 
"(D)  long-range  physical  and  fiscal  plans 
for  such  action; 

"(E)  programing  of  capital  improvements 
and  other  major  expenditures,  based  on  a 
determination  of  relative  urgency,  together 
with  definite  financing  plans  for  such  ex- 
penditures in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
program; 

"(F)  coordination  of  all  related  plans  and 
activities  of  the  State  and  local  governments 
and  agencies  concerned;  and 

"(Q)  preparation  of  regulatory  and  admin- 
istrative measures  in  support  of  the  fore- 
going. 

Comprehensive  planning  for  the  purpose  of 
districts  shall  not  Include  planning  for  or 
assistance  to  establishments  in  relocating 
from  one  area  to  another  or  subcontractors 
whose  purpose  is  to  divest,  or  whose  eco- 
nomic success  is  dependent  upon  divesting, 
other  contractors  or  subcontractors  of  con- 
tracts theretofore  customarily  performed  by 
thorn.  The  limitation  set  forth  in  the  preced- 
ing;- sentence  shall  not  be  construed  to  pro- 
hibit assistance  for  the  expansion  of  an 
existing  business  entity  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  branch,  affiliate,  or  sub- 
sidiary of  such  entity,  if  the  Secretary  finds 
that  the  establishment  of  such  branch,  affil- 
iate, or  subsidiary  will  not  result  in  an  in- 
crease in  unemployment  in  the  area  of 
original  location  or  in  any  other  area  where 
such   entity   conducts   business   operations 


unless  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe 
that  such  branch,  affiliate,  or  subsidiary  is 
being  established  with  the  intention  of  clos- 
ing down  the  operations  of  the  existing  busi- 
ness entity  in  the  area  of  Its  original  location 
or  in  any  other  area  where  it  conducts  such 
operations. 

"(o)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  relating  to  planning  for  States,  re- 
gions, or  other  multljurlsdictlonal  areas 
whose  development  has  significance  for  pur- 
poses of  national  growth  and  urban  develop- 
ment objectives,  the  Secretary  shall  encour- 
age the  formulation  of  plans  and  programs 
which  will  include  the  studies,  criteria, 
standards,  and  implementing  procedures 
necessary  for  effectively  guiding  and  con- 
trolling major  decisions  as  to  where  growth 
should  take  place  within  such  States,  regions, 
or  areas.  Such  plans  and  programs  shall 
take  account  of  the  availability  of  and  need 
for  conserving  land  and  other  irreplaceable 
natural  resources;  of  projected  changes  In 
size,  movement,  and  composition  of  popu- 
lation; of  the  necessity  for  expanding  hous- 
ing and  employment  opportunities;  of  the 
opportunities,  requirements,  and  possible 
locations  for  new  communities  and  large- 
scale  projects  for  expanding  or  revitalizing 
existing  communities;  and  of  the  need  for 
methods  of  achieving  modernization,  sim- 
plification, and  improvements  in  government, 
structures,  systems,  and  procedures  related 
to  growth  objectives.  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  activities  otherwise  eligible  for 
assistance  imder  this  section  are  necessary  to 
the  development  or  implementation  of  such 
plans  and  programs,  he  may  make  grants  In 
support  of  such  activities  to  any  govern- 
mental agency  or  organization  of  public 
officials  which  he  determines  is  capable  of 
carrying  out  the  planning  work  Involved  in 
an  effective  and  efficient  manner  and  may 
make  such  grants  In  an  amount  equal  to  not 
more  than  80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such 
activities." 

COORDINATION   OF  ITO^UL   AIDS  IN   METRO- 
POUTAN    AREAS 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Section  204(a)  of  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  All  applications  for  Federal  loans 
or  grants  to  assist  in  carrying  out  open-space 
land  projects  or  comprehensive  planning 
activities  or  for  the  planning  and  construc- 
tion of  hospitals,  airports,  libraries,  vrater 
supply  and  distribution  facilities,  sewerage 
facilities  and  waste  treatment  works,  high- 
ways, transportation  facilities,  law  enforce- 
ment facilities,  water  development  and  land 
conservation  projects,  and  other  community 
development  activities  within  any  metropoli- 
tan area  shall  be  submitted  for  review — 

"  ( 1 )  to  an  areawlde  agency  which  has  pre- 
pared or  is  in  the  process  of  preparing  a 
metropolitan  or  regional  plan  for  the  area 
within  which  the  assistance  Is  to  be  used  and 
which  is  (1)  predominantly  composed  of  or 
responsible  to  the  elected  officials  of  a  unit 
of  areawlde  government  or  of  the  units  of 
general  local  government  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  which  such  agency  is  authorized  to 
engage  in  such  planning,  or  (11)  directly  re- 
sponsible to  citizens  of  that  area;  except  that 
if  State  laws  do  not  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  agencies  of  the  type  described  in 
clause  (1)  or  (11),  the  review  herein  required 
may  be  made  by  an  areawide  agency  or  other 
entity  established  under  applicable  State  law 
which  is,  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable, 
composed  of  or  responsible  to  the  elected  of- 
ficials referred  to  in  clause  (1) ;  and 

"(2)  if  made  by  a  special  purpose  unit  of 
local  government,  to  the  unit  or  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government  with  authority  to  oper- 
ate m  the  area  within  which  the  project  ia 
to  be  located." 

(b)  Section  204  of  such  Act  la  further 
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amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

"(d)  Federal  agencies  administering  pro- 
grams referred  to  in  subsection  (a),  or  spe- 
cified in  rules  and  regulations  issued  under 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  or  section  401 
of  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of 
1968,  shall  make  a  report  to  the  Congress,  not 
later  than  July  1,  1976,  concerning  their  ad- 
ministration of  this  section  and  title  IV  of 
the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act.  The 
r^ort  of  any  such  agency  shall  Include  the 
agency's  procedures  for  administering  its  re- 
sponsibilities under  rules  and  regulations  so 
Issued,  and  for  each  type  of  applicant — 

"(1)  the  number  of  applications  received 
by  the  agency  which  are  subject  to  such  rules 
and  regulations; 

"(2)  the  number  (A)  of  such  applications 
accompanied  by  comments  from  State,  area- 
wide,  or  regional  agencies,  (B)  of  such  appli- 
cations accompanied  by  certification  under 
subsection  (b)(2),  and  (C)  of  such  applica- 
tions which  are  not  accompanied  by  either 
comments  or  such  certifications;   and 

"(3)  the  number  of  applicants  referred  to 
in  each  of  the  clauses  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  of 
paragraph  (2)  with  respect  to  which  (1) 
generally  favorable  comments,  and  (11)  gen- 
erally adverse  comments  were  received  from 
agencies,  and  the  number  of  such  applica- 
tions which  were  (A)  approved,  (B)  disap- 
proved, (C)  returned  to  the  applicant  for 
further  information  or  revision,  and  (D)  not 
acted  upon. 

The  report  of  any  such  agency  shall  also 
indicate  the  approximate  length  of  time  after 
the  approval  or  disapproval  of  an  application 
before  the  agency  gives  the  required  notice  to 
the  State,  areawide,  or  regional  agency  mak- 
ing comments  with  respect  to  such  applica- 
tion. Such  report  shall  contain  an  evaluation 
by  the  reporting  agency  with  respect  to  the 
effect  of  this  section,  and  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations prescribed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c),  on  its  operations,  together  with  recom- 
mendations for  improvement." 

TRAimNC    AND    rEIXOWSBIP    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Section  801(b)  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  pro- 
vide fellowships  for  the  graduate  training 
of  professional  city  and  regional  planning, 
and  manttgement,  and  housing  specialists, 
and  professionally  trained  personnel  with  a 
general  capacity  in  iirban  affairs  and  prob- 
lems; to  make  grants  to  and  contracts  with 
institutions  of  higher  education  (or  com- 
binations of  such  institutions)  to  assist 
them  in  planning,  developing,  strengthening. 
Improving,  or  carylng  out  programs  or  proj- 
ects for  the  preparation  of  graduate  or  pro- 
fessional students  to  enter  the  public  serv- 
ice; and  to  assist  and  encourage  the  States 
and  localities,  in  cooperation  with  public 
and  private  universities  and  colleges  and 
urban  centers  and  with  business  firms  and 
associations,  labor  unions,  and  other  inter- 
ested associations  and  organizations,  to  (1) 
organize,  initiate,  develop,  and  expand  pro- 
grams which  will  provide  special  training  in 
skills  needed  for  economic  and  efficient  com- 
munity developments  to  those  technical, 
professional,  and  other  persons  with  the 
capacity  to  master  and  employ  such  skills 
who  are,  or  are  training  to  be.  employed  by 
a  governmental  or  public  body  which  has 
responsibility  for  community  development, 
or  by  a  private  nonprofit  organization  which 
is  conducting  or  has  responsibility  for  hous- 
ing and  community  development  programs, 
and  (2)  support  State  and  local  research  that 
Is  needed  in  connection  with  housing  pro- 
grams and  needs,  public  improvement  pro- 
graming, code  problems,  efficient  land  use, 
urban  transportation,  and  similar  commu- 
nity development  problems." 

(b)  Section  802(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 


"(a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide fellowships  for  the  graduate  training 
of  professional  city  planning,  management, 
and  housing  specialists,  and  other  persons 
who  wish  to  develop  a  general  capacity  in 
urban  affairs  and  problems  as  herein  pro- 
vided. Persons  shall  be  selected  for  such  fel- 
lowships solely  on  the  basis  of  ability  and 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Urban 
Studies  Fellowship  Advisory  Board  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  subsection  (b) .  Fellow- 
ships shall  bo  solely  for  training  in  public 
ana  private  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher 
education  having  programs  of  graduate  study 
in  the  field  of  city  planning  or  In  related 
fields  (including  architecture,  civil  engi- 
neering, economics,  municipal  finance,  pub- 
lic administration,  urban  affairs,  and  soci- 
ology) which  programs  are  oriented  to  train- 
ing for  careers  in  city  and  regional  planning, 
housing,  urban  renewal,  and  community 
development." 

(c)  Title  Vin  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  (1)  by  redesignating  sections  804 
through  807  as  sections  805  through  808,  re- 
spectively, and  (2)  by  adding  after  section 
803  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"PHOJECT   GRANTS   AND   CONTRACTS 

"Sec.  804.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  or  combina- 
tions of  such  Institutions,  to  assist  them  in 
planning,  developing,  strengthening,  im- 
proving, or  carrying  out  programs  or  proj- 
ects (1)  for  the  preparation  of  graduate  or 
professional  students  in  the  fields  of  city  and 
regional  planning  and  management,  housing, 
and  urban  affairs,  or  (2)  for  research  into, 
or  development  or  demonstration  of,  im- 
proved methods  of  education  for  these  pro- 
fessions. Such  grants  or  contracts  may  in- 
clude payment  of  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of 
programs  or  projects. 

"(b)(1)  A  grant  or  contract  authorized 
by  this  section  shall  be  made  only  upon  ap- 
plication to  the  Secretary  at  such  time  or 
times  and  containing  such  information  as 
he  may  prescribe,  except  that  no  such  appli- 
cation shall  be  approved  unless  it — 

"(A)  sets  forth  programs,  activities,  re- 
search, or  development  for  which  a  grant  is 
authorized  under  this  section; 

"(B)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  ap- 
plicant under  this  subsection;  and 

"(C)  provides  for  making  such  reports.  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  information, 
as  the  Secretary  may  require  to  carry  out  his 
functions  under  this  subsection,  and  for 
keeping  such  records  and  for  affording  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports. 

"(2)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
used,  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary,  and  subject  to  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions set  forth  in  an  application  approved 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  to  pay  part  of  the  com- 
pensation of  students  employed  in  profes- 
sions referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  (1) ,  except 
students  employed  in  any  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  as  part  of  a 
program  for  which  a  grant  has  been  approved 
pursuant  to  this  subsection." 

(d)  Section  807  of  such  Act  as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  first  sentence  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "which  amount  shall  be  in- 
creased by  $3,500,000  on  July  1,  1974,  and  by 
$3,500,000  on  July  1,  1975". 

CHAPTER    V RURAL    HOUSING    ASSISTANCE 

EXTENSION  OF  RURAL  HOUSING  PROGRAM  TO 
GUAM 

Sec.  502.  Section  501(a)  (4)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "and"  after  the  comma  in 
clause  (A); 


(2)  by  striking  out  the  comma  at  the  end 
of  clause  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "or,  If  combined  with  a  loan 
for  the  Improvement,  rehabilitation,  or  repair 
and  not  refinanced,  is  likely  to  cause  a  hard- 
ship for  the  applicant.";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  clauses  (C)  and  (D). 

LOANS  TO  LEASEHOLD  OWNERS 

Sec.  503.  Section  501(b)(2)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"sections  502  and  504"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "this  title". 

ESCROW   ACCOUNTS    FOR   TAXES,    INSURANCE,   AND 
OTHER  EXPENSES 

Sec.  504.  (a)  Section  501  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection; 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  proce- 
dures whereby  borrowers  under  this  title  may 
make  periodic  payments  for  the  purposes  of 
taxes.  Insurance,  and  such  other  necessary 
expenses  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appro- 
priate. Such  payments  shall  be  held  in  es- 
crow by  the  Secretary  and  paid  out  by  him 
at  the  appr<^riate  time  or  times  for  the 
purposes  for  which  such  payments  were 
made.  The  Secretary  shaU  notify  a  borrower 
in  writing  when  his  loan  payments  are 
delinquent.". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  502(a) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing: 
•and  on  the  borrower  prepaying  to  the  Secre- 
tary as  escrow  agent,  on  terms  and  conditions 
prescribed  by  him,  such  taxes.  Insurance,  and 
other  expenses  as  the  Secretary  may  require 
In  accordance  with  section  501(e)". 

(c)  Section  517  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "as  it  becomes  due '"  In 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "prepayment"  and 
"prepayments"  each  place  they  appear  In 
subsection  (J)  (1)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "payment"  and  "payments",  respectively; 
and 

(3)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  subsection  (J)(l)  the  following: 
"or  untu  the  next  agreed  annual  or  semi- 
annual remittance  date". 

LEASING 

SEC.  505.  Section  501(a)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  te  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  flush  sentence: 
"The  Secretary  may  provide  for  the  leas- 
ing of  units  financed  under  this  section  pur- 
suant to  section  8  of  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937,  as  amended  by  chapter  II 
of  the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974,  if  he  determines  that  such  action 
would  prevent  a  borrower  from  losing  his 
home,  or  that  such  action  would  provide  as- 
sistance necessary  for  a  borrower  under  this 
section  whose  income  is  insufficient  to  meet 
other  necessary  expenses,  as  defined  by  the 
Secretary." 

REHABILITATION     LOANS     AND     GRANTS 

Sec.  506.  Section  504(a)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  determines 
that  an  eligible  applicant  cannot  qualify  for  a 
loan  under  the  provisions  of  sections  602  and 
503  and  that  repairs  or  improvements  should 
be  made  to  a  rural  dwelling  occupied  by  him 
In  order  to  make  such  dwelling  safe  and  sani- 
tary and  remove  hazards  to  the  health  of  the 
occupant,  his  family,  or  the  community,  and 
that  repairs  should  be  made  to  farm  build- 
ings In  order  to  remove  hazards  and  make 
such  buildings  safe,  the  Secretary  may  make 
a  grant  or  a  combined  loan  and  grant  to  the 
applicant  to  cover  the  cost  of  improvements 
or  additions,  such  as  repairing  roofs,  pro- 
viding toilet  facilities,  providing  a  convenient 
and  sanitary  water  supply,  supplying  screens, 
repairing  or  providing  structural  supports,  or 
making  similar  repairs,  additions,  or  improve- 
ments, including  all  preliminary  and  instal- 
lation costs  in  obtaining  central  water  and 
sewer  service.  No  assistance  shall  be  extended 
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to  any  one  Individual  under  this  subsec 
In  the  form  of  a  loan,  grant,  or  combined 
and  grant  in  excess  of  (5,000.  Any  portlo 
the  sums  advanced  to  the  borrower 
as  a  loan  shall  be  seciired  and  be  repayA>le 
within  twenty  years  In  accordance  with 
principles  and  conditions  set  forth  In 
title,  except  that  a  loan  for  less  than  $2 
need  be  evidenced  only  by  a  promissory  n 
Sums  made  available  by  grant  may  be 
subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  In 
title  for  the  protection  of  the  Govern 
with  respect  to  contributions  made  on 
made  by  the  Secretary.". 

RESEARCH      AND      STUDY      PROGRAMS 

Sec.  507.  (a)   Section  506(d)  of  the 

Ing  Act  of  1949  Is  amended  to  read  as  folio 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  carry  out  the 
search    and   study   programs   authorized 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  through  grants 
by   him,    on    such    terms,    conditions,    . 
standards  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  land-gr, 
colleges  established  pursuant  to  the  Act 
July  2,  1862   (7  U.S.C.  301-308),  or   (upoi 
finding  by  the  Secretary  that  the  resea 
and  study  Involved  cannot  feasibly  be  p 
formed  through  the  personnel  and  fac  ' 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  by 
grant  colleges)  to  such  other  private  or 
He  organizations  as  he  may  select.". 

(b)  Section  506(e)  of  such  Act  is 

by  striking  out  "farm  housing"  each  pi 
It  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ' 
housing". 

VETERANS    PREFERENCE 

Sec.  508.  Section  507  of  the  Housing 
of  1949  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  "concurrent 

tion  of  Congress"  each   place   it   appears 
comma  and  the  following:   "or  during 
period  beginning  after  January  31,  1956 
ending  on  August  4,  1964,  or  during  the  . 
nam  era    (as  defined   In  section   101(28) 
title  38,  United  States  Code),";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "or  era"  before  the 
at  the  end  of  the  third  sentence. 
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TJTIUZATION    OF    COUNTY   COMMrPTEES 

Sec.  509.  Section  50a(b)    of  the 

Act  of  1949  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows— 

"(b)  The  committees  utilized  or  appoint  d 
pursuant  to  this  section  may  examine  a 
cations   of   persons   desiring    to   obtain 
benefitsof  section  501(a)  (1)  and  (2)  as 
relate  to  the  successful  operation  of  a  1 
and   may  submit   recommendations   to  ■ 
Secretary  with  respect  to  each  applicant 
to  whether  the  applicant  is  eligible  to  recel 
such  benefits,  whether  by  reason  of  his  cht 
acter,    ability,    and   experience   he    is   ilk* 
successfully  to   carry   out   undertakings 
quired  of  him  under  a  loan  under  such  _ 
tion,  and  whether  the  farm  with  respect 
which  the  application   is  made  Is  of  8\l_ 
character  that  there  Is  a  reasonable  like 
hood  that  the  making  of  the  loan  request  d 
will  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  T  e 
committees  may  also  certify  to  the  Secreta  y 
with  respect  to  the  amount  of  any  loan." 

ASSISTANCE   AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  510.  Clauses  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of 
tion  513  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(b)  not  to  e. 
ceed  $50,000,000  for  loans  and  grants  pu 
suant  to  section  504  during  the  period  I 
ginning  July  1,  1966,  and  ending  October 
1974,  which  amount  shall  be  Increased 
$25,000,000  on  October  1.  1974,  and  by 
000.000  on  June  1,  1976;  (c)  not  to  exce< 
$50,000,000  for  financial  assistance  pursuai 
to  section  616  for  the  period  ending  Octob 
1,  1974,  which  amount  shall  be  increased 
825,000,000  on  October  1.  1974,  and  by  $i. 
000,000  on  June  1,  1975;  (d)  not  to  «xce< 
$250,000  per  year  for  research  and  study  pr 
grams  pursuant  to  subsections  (b),  (c).  »i_ 
(d)  of  section  606  during  the  period  begli 
ning  July  1,  1961,  and  ending  October 
1974,  and  $60,000,000  for  the  period  laegU 
ning  October  1,  1974,  and  ending  on  Oct« 
ber  1.1975;".  ^^ 
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MAXIMUM  LOAN  AMOUNT  FOB  RENTAL  IIOUSINO 

Sec.  511.  (a)  Section  51S(b)(l)  of  the 
Hoiising  Act  of  1949  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$750,000  or";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "least"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "less". 

(b)  Section  515(d)  (4)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  the  term  'development  cost'  means 
the  costs  of  constrvictlng,  purchasing,  im- 
proving, altering,  or  repairing  new  or  existing 
housing  and  related  facilities  and  purchasing 
and  improving  the  necessary  land.  Includ- 
ing necessary  and  appropriate  fees  and 
charges,  including  Initial  operating  expenses 
up  to  2  per  centum  of  the  aforementioned 
costs,  approved  by  the  Secretary.  Such  fees 
and  charges  may  include  payments  of  quali- 
fied consulting  organizations  or  foundations 
which  operate  on  a  nonprofit  basis  and 
which  render  services  or  assistance  to  non- 
profit corporations  or  consimier  cooperatives 
who  provide  housing  and  related  facilities." 

DEFINITION  OF  RtTRAL  AREA 

Sec.  612.  Section  520  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "or  (3)  has  a  population  in  ex- 
cess of  10,000  but  not  in  excess  of  25,000, 
and  (A)  is  not  contained  within  a  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area,  and  (B)  has  a 
serious  lack  of  mortgage  credit,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development". 

StTBSIDT    AND    ASSISTANCE    PAYMENT    FOR    LOW- 
INCOME  FAMILIES 

Sec.  513.  (a)  Section  521(a)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)" 
after  "Sec.  621.  (a)"  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 
"(2)  (A)  The  Secretary  may  make  and  in- 
sure loans  under  this  section  and  sections 
614,  615.  and  617  to  provide  rental  or  co- 
operative housing  and  related  facilities  for 
person  and  families  of  low  Income  In  multi- 
family  housing  projects,  and  may  make,  and 
contract  to  make,  assistance  payments  to 
the  owners  of  such  rental  housing  In  order 
to  make  available  to  low-income  occupants 
at  rates  commensurate  to  Income  and  not 
exceeding  25  per  centum  of  income.  Such 
supplemental  assistance  payments  shall  be 
made  on  a  unit  basis  and  shall  not  be  made 
for  more  than  20  per  centum  of  the  units  In 
any  one  project,  except  (1)  when  the  project 
Is  financed  by  a  loan  under  section  615  for 
elderly  housing  or  by  a  loan  imder  section 
614  and  a  grant  under  section  516,  such 
assistance  may  be  made  for  up  to  100  per 
centum  of  units,  and  (U)  when  the  Secre- 
tary determines  such  action  Is  necessary  or 
feasible,  he  may  make  such  payments  with 
respect  to  more  than  20  per  centum  of  the 
units. 

"(B)  The  owner  of  any  project  assisted 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  required  to 
provide  at  least  annually  a  budget  of  op- 
erating expenses  and  record  of  tenants'  in- 
come which  shall  be  used  to  determine  the 
amount  of  assistance  for  each  project. 

"(C)  The  project  owner  shall  accumulate, 
safeguard,  and  periodically  pay  to  the  Sec- 
retary any  rental  charges  collected  in  excess 
of  basic  rental  charges.  These  funds  may  be 
credited  to  the  appropriation  and  used  by 
the  Secretary  for  making  such  assistance 
payments  through  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

"(3)  (A)  When  necessary  in  order  to  en- 
able a  person  of  low  Income  to  provide  ade- 
quate housing  and  related  facilities  for  him- 
self and  his  family,  the  Secretary  may  make 
or  insure  a  loan  under  section  502  or  617  or 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  in 
terms  which,  with  respect  to  a  portion  of 
the  loan  not  to  exceed  60  per  centum,  shall — 
"(1)  bear  Interest  after  but  not  before  it 
becomes  due  under  clause  (U)  or  Is  reamor- 
tlzed  under  clause  (Ul)  of  this  paragraph; 
"(11)   become  due  upon  expiration  of  the 


amortization  period  or  upon  full  payment  of 
the  balance  of  the  loan  or  In  the  event  that 
without  the  Secretary's  written  consent  or 
approval,  the  mortgaged  property  or  any  in- 
terest therein  is  transferred  to  or  ceases  to 
be  occupied  by  the  borrower  or  default  oc- 
curs with  respect  to  any  obligation  under 
the  loan  or  mortgage,  which  ever  occurs 
earliest;  and 

"(ill)  on  Isecoming  due.  be  amortized  for 
payment  of  principal  and  Intwest  in  install- 
ments over  a  period  not  exceeding  thirty- 
three  years. 

"(B)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  subr,^ction,  the  Secretary  shall — 

"(i)  limit  the  benefits  of  this  subsection 
to  mortgagors  able  to  meet  the  responslblii- 
tics  under  the  mortgage  and  to  maintain  the 
housing  acquired  thereunder: 

"(ii)  require  reasonable  inspections  to  as- 
sure that  the  expected  remablng  life  of  a 
property  subject  to  a  mortgage  under  this 
subsection  is  equal  to  or  exceeds  the  ex- 
pscted  maximum  term  of  such  mortgage; 

"(Hi)  review  at  Intervals  of  one  year  the 
Income  of  each  mortgagor  sxibject  to  this 
subsection  for  the  purpose  of  making  ad- 
justments in  the  amount  of  principal  which 
is  currently  amortized  and  payable;  ard 

"(Iv)  report  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  six  months  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  paragraph  (3)  regarding  the 
implementation  of  this  paragraph,  and  not 
later  than  eighteen  months  from  such  date 
of  enactment  regarding  the  effectiveness  of 
the  program  Implemented  under  this  para- 
graph, in  meeting  the  housing  needs  of 
lower  Income  rural  families. 

"(C)  Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
loans  which  are  made  In  any  fiscal  year  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
available  for  the  loan  terms  provided  in  this 
paragraph  (3)." 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  There  shall  be  reimbursed  to  the 
Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund  by  annual 
appropriations  (1)  the  amounts  by  which 
nonprinclpal  payments  made  from  the  fund 
during  each  fiscal  year  to  the  holders  of  in- 
sured loans  described  in  subsection  (a)(1) 
exceed  Interest  due  from  the  borrowers  dur- 
ing each  year,  and  (2)  the  amount  of  as- 
sistance payments  described  In  subsection 
(a)(2).  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to 
time  issue  notes  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  section  617(h)  to  obtain 
amounts  equal  to  such  unreimbursed  pay- 
ments, pending  the  annual  reimbursement 
by  appropriation." 

(c)  Section  617(J)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (3)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(4)  to  make  assistance  payments  au- 
thorized by  section  521  (a)  (2)." 

(d)  Section  521(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "In  addition,  there  shall  be 
reimbursed  to  the  fund  by  annual  appropri- 
ations such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  of 
subsection  (a)." 

MUTUAL   AND   SELF-HELP   HOUSING 

Sec.  614.  (a)  Section  623(b)(1)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing immediately  before  ";  and"  at  the  end 
thereof  a  colon  and  the  following:  "Pro- 
vided, That  the  Secretary  may  advance  funds 
under  this  paragraph  to  organizations  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  clause  (A)  to  en- 
able them  to  establish  contingency  land  re- 
volving accounts  and  any  such  advances 
shall  be  nonlnterest  bearing  and  shall  be  re- 
paid to  the  Secretary  at  the  expiration  of 
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the  period  for  which  the  grant  to  the  orga- 
nization involved  was  made". 

(b)  Section  523(f)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "In  addition, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  not 
to  exceed  $10,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year 
commencing  after  June  30,  1974.  and  ending 
prior  to  July  1,  1976.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "1974"  In  the  last  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  In  lieu  there  of  "1976". 

(c)  Section  623  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  orderly  processing  and 
review  of  applications  under  this  section  and 
rules  and  regulations  protecting  the  rights 
of  grantees  under  this  section  in  the  event 
he  determines  to  end  grant  assistance  prior 
to  the  termination  date  of  any  grant  agree- 
ment." 

SITE   LOANS 

.  Sec.  515.  Section  524(a)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(a)  The  Secretary  may  make  loans,  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  and  in  such 
amounts  he  deems  necessary,  to  public  or 
private  nonprofit  organizations  for  the  ac- 
quisition and  development  of  land  as  build- 
ing sites  to  be  subdivided  and  sold  to  fam- 
ilies, nonprofit  organizations,  public  agen- 
cies, and  cooperatives  eligible  for  assistance 
under  any  section  of  this  title  or  any  other 
law  which  provides  for  housing  financial  as- 
sistance. Such  a  loan  shall  bear  Interest  at 
a  rate  not  to  exceed  6  per  centum  per  an- 
num and  shall  be  repaid  within  such  addi- 
tional period  as  may  be  authorized  by  the 
Secretary  in  any  case  as  being  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section." 

TBCHmCAL  AND  SUPERVISOBT   ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  616.  "ntle  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"PROGRAMS    OF    TECHNICAL    AND    SUPERVISORY 
ASSISTANCE  FOR  LOW-INCOME  FAMILIES 

"Sec.  625.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  or  enter  into  contracts  with  public 
or  private  nonprofit  corporations,  agencies, 
institutions,  organizations,  and  other  as- 
sociations approved  by  him,  to  pay  part  or 
all  the  cost  of  developing,  conducting,  ad- 
ministering, or  coordinating  effective  and 
comprehensive  programs  of  technical  and 
supervisory  assistance  which  will  aid  needy 
low-income  individuals  and  families  in  bene- 
fiting from  Federal,  State,  and  local  housing 
programs  In  rural  areas. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
loans  to  public  or  private  nonprofit  corjK)- 
ratlons,  agencies,  institutions,  organizations, 
and  other  associations  approved  by  him  for 
the  necessary  expenses,  prior  to  construc- 
tion, of  planning,  and  obtaining  financing 
for,  the  rehabilitation  or  construction,  of 
housing,  the  acquisition  of  land,  and  land 
banking  for  low-Income  Individuals  or  fam- 
ilies under  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  hous- 
ing program  which  Is  or  could  be  used  In 
rural  areas.  Such  loans  shall  be  made  with- 
out interest  and  shall  be  for  the  rea- 
sonable costs  expected  to  be  Incurred 
In  planning,  and  in  obtaining  financ- 
ing for,  such  housing  prior  to  the 
availability  of  financing,  including  but  not 
limited  to  preliminary  surveys  and  analyses 
of  market  needs,  preliminary  site  engineer- 
ing and  architectural  fees,  and  construction 
loan  fees  and  discounts.  The  Secretary  shall 
require  repayment  of  loans  made  under  this 
subsection,  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  require,  upon  completion  of  the 
housing  or  sooner,  and  may  cancel  any  part 
or  all  of  such  a  loan  If  he  determines  that 
it  cannot  be  recovered  from  the  proceeds  of 
any  permanent  loan  made  to  finance  the 
rehabilitation  or  construction  of  the  housing. 


"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1975,  and  June  30,  1976,  not  to  exceed  $5,- 
000,000  for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a) 
and  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  for  the  purposes 
of  subsection  (b).  Any  amounts  so  appro- 
priated shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, and  any  amounts  authorized  for 
any  fiscal  year  under  this  subsection  but 
not  appropriated  may  be  appropriated  for 
any  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

"(d)  All  funds  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  subsection  (b)  shall  be  deposited 
in  a  fund  which  shall  be  known  as  the  low- 
income  sponsor  fund,  and  which  shall  be 
available  without  fiscal  year  limitation  and 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  as  a  re- 
volving fund  for  carrj-lng  out  the  purposes 
of  that  subsection.  Sums  received  In  repay- 
ment of  loans  made  under  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  deposited  in  such  fund.". 

CONDOMINIUM    HOUSING 

Sec  517.  (a)  Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended  by  section  516  of  this 
chapter,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"CONDOMINrUM    HOUSING 

"Sec.  526.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized, 
in  his  discretion  and  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  (substantially  identical  insofar 
as  may  be  feasible  with  those  specified  In 
section  502)  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  make 
loans  to  persons  and  families  of  low  or  mod- 
erate income,  and  to  insure  and  make  com- 
mitments to  Insure  loans  made  to  persons 
and  families  of  low  or  moderate  Income,  to 
assist  them  In  purchasing  dwelling  units  in 
condominiums  located  In  rural  areas. 

"(b)  Any  loan  made  or  Insured  under  srub- 
sectlon  (a)  shall  cover  a  one-family  dwelling 
unit  in  a  condominium,  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  such  provisions  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  common  areas  and  facilities  of  the 
condcMninlum  project  and  to  such  additional 
requirements  as  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
priate for  the  protection  of  the  consumer. 

"(c)  In  addition  to  individual  loans  made 
or  Insured  under  subsection  (a)  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized,  in  his  discretion  and  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  (substantially 
identical  insofar  as  may  be  feasible  with 
those  specified  In  section  616)  as  he  may 
prescribe,  to  make  or  insure  blanket  loans 
to  a  borrower  who  shall  certify  to  the  Secre- 
tary, as  a  condition  of  obtaining  such  loan 
or  insurance,  that  upon  ocmpletion  of  the 
multifamily  project  the  ownership  of  the 
project  will  be  committed  to  a  plan  of  fam- 
ily unit  ownership  under  which  (1)  each 
family  unit  will  be  eligible  for  a  loan  or  In- 
surance under  subsection  (a),  and  (2)  the 
individual  dwelling  units  in  the  project  will 
be  held  only  on  a  condomLnimum  basis  and 
only  to  purchasers  eligible  for  a  loan  or  in- 
surance under  subsection  (a).  The  principal 
obligation  of  any  blanket  loan  made  at  in- 
sured under  this  subsection  shall  in  no  case 
exceed  the  sum  of  the  Individual  amounts 
of  the  loans  which  could  be  made  or  insured 
with  respect  to  the  Individual  dwelling  units 
In  the  project  under  srubsection  (a). 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
'condominium'  means  a  multlunlt  housing 
project  which  is  subject  to  a  plan  of  family 
unit  ownership  acceptable  to  the  Secretary 
under  which  each  dwelling  unit  is  Indi- 
vidually owned  and  each  such  owner  holds 
an  undivided  interest  in  the  common  areas 
and  facilities  which  serve  the  project." 

(b)  Section  517(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "526,"  after  "524.". 

(c)(1)  Section  521(a)(1)  of  such  Act,  as 
amended  by  section  513  of  this  chapter,  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  loans  under  sec- 
tion 615"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "loans 
under  section  616";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  "elderly  families." 
the  following:  "and  loans  under  section  526 


to  provide  condominium  housing  for  persons 
and   families   of   low  or   moderate   income.". 
(2)      Section     521(b)      of     such     Act     is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  517(a)(1)"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ".  517(a)(1),  or 
526(a)";  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  "or  526(c)"  after  "under 
section  515". 

LEGAL   SERVICES 

Sec  518.  Section  510  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  Sec  510."; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (a) 
through  (g)  as  paragraphs  (1)  through  (7), 
respectively; 

(3)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  of  paragraph  (3)  (as  redesignated) 
as  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B),  respectively; 
and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  accord  to  all 
qualified  attorneys  an  equal  opportunity  to 
participate  In  providing  such  title,  closing, 
or  other  legal  services  as  may  be  required 
by  persons  receiving  direct  or  Insured  loans 
under  this  title." 

TRANSFER  OF  LIABILITIES 

Sec  519.  Section  517(b)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "The  notes  held  in  the 
Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund  (7  U.S.C. 
1929)  which  evidence  loans  made  or  in- 
sured by  the  Secretary  under  section  514 
or  515(b),  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  said 
fund  under  insurance  contracts  relating  to 
such  loans  held  by  Insured  investors,  the 
mortgages  securing  the  obligations  of  the 
borrowers  under  such  loans  held  In  the  fund 
or  by  insured  Investors,  and  all  rights  to 
subsequent  collections  on  and  proceeds  of 
such  notes,  contracts,  and  mortgages,  are 
hereby  transferred  to  the  Rural  Housing 
Insurance  Fund  and  for  the  purposes  of  this 
title  and  any  other  Act  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  section  as  if  created 
pursuant  thereto.  The  Rural  Housing  Insur- 
ance F^ind  shall  compensate  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Insurance  Fund  for  the  aggregate  un- 
paid principal  balance  plus  accrued  interest 
of  the  notes  so  transferred." 

MOBILE  HOMES 

Sec.  520.  Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  by  sections  516  and  517  of 
this  chapter,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"MOBILE  HOMES 

"Sec.  527.  (a)  As  used  In  this  title,  the 
term  housing'  shall,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  title  and  to  the  ex- 
tent deemed  practicable  by  the  Secretary, 
Include  mobile  homes  with  mobile  home 
sites. 

"(b)  With  respect  to  mobile  homes  and 
mobile  home  sites  financed  under  this  title, 
the  Secretary  shall — 

"(1)  prescribe  minimum  property  stand- 
ards to  assure  the  livabillty  and  durability  of 
the  mobile  home  and  the  suitability  of  the 
site  on  which  It  Is  to  be  located,  and 

"(2)  obtain  assurances  from  the  borrower 
that  the  mobile  home  will  be  placed  on  a  site 
which  compiles  with  standards  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  and  with  applicable  local  re- 
quirements. 

Loans  under  this  title  for  the  purchase  of 
mobile  homes  and  sites  shall  be  made  on 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  are  appli- 
cable under  section  2  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  or  under  title  III  of  the  Revised  National 
Housing  Act  to  obligations  financing  the  pur- 
chase of  mobile  homes  and  lots  on  which  to 
place  such  homes." 

TECHNICAL     AMENDMENTS 

Sec  521.  Section  531(a)(1),  section  523 
(b)(1)(B),  and  section  524(a)  of  title  V  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  are  amended  by  in- 
serting "or  section  402  or  502  of  the  Revised 
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National  Housing  Act"  after  "the  Nafonal 
Hoiislng  Act". 

STATE    AND    LOCAL    AGENCIES 

Sec.  522.  SecUon  501(c)    of  the  HcAslng 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  tb 
thereof  the  following:  "If  an  appllcam 
State  or  local  public  agency — 

"(A)  the  provisions  of  clause  (3)  shaf  not 
apply  to  his  application;  and 

"(B)    the    applicant   shall    be    ellgll^    to 
participate  in  any  program  under  this  t   le  if 
the  persons  or  families  to  be  served  b 
applicant  with  the  assistance  being  »  ight 
would  be  eligible  to  participate  In  such  pro 
gram." 

CHAPTtn    VI — Mobile    Home     Construi 
AND  Safety  Stanoakds 

SROKT    TITLE 

Sec.  601.  This  chapter  may  be  cited  a 
VNatlonal  Mobile  Home  Construction 
Safety  Standards  Act  of  1974". 

statement     of    PtTHPOSE 

Sec.  602.  The  Congress  declares  thai 
purposes  of  this  chapter  are  to  reduci 
number  of  personal  injuries  and  deaths 
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the  amount  of  insiirance  costs  and  pro  erty 
damage  resxUtlng  from  mobile  home  cci- 
dents  and  to  improve  the  quality  and  <  ira- 
blllty  of  mobile  homes.  Therefore,  Con  ress 
determines  that  it  is  necessary  to  esta  lish 
Federal  construction  and  safety  stan<  irds 
for  mobile  homes,  to  authorize  mobile  1  jme 
safety  research  and  development,  an  to 
provide  that  mobile  homes  will  be  sup  lied 
with  a  minimum  warranty  to  insure  de- 
quate  levels  of  quality  and  durability  inyno- 
blle  homes. 

DEFIWrrlONS 

Sec.  603.  As  used  In  this  chapter,  the 
term — 

( 1 )  "mobile  home  construction"  mean!  all 
activities  relating  to  the  assembly  and  Man- 
ufacture of  a  mobile  home  Includinglbut 
not  limited  to  those  relating  to  durab:  Ity, 
quality,  and  safety; 

(2)  "dealer"  means  any  person  who  is  en- 
gaged in  the  sale,  leasing,  or  dlstrlbutio  of 
new  mobile  homes  primarily  to  persons  irho 
In  good  faith  purchase  or  lease  a  mobile  h  me 
for  purposes  other  than  resale; 

(3)  "defect"  Includes  any  defect  In  the 
performance,  construction,  components  or 
material  of  a  mobile  home  that  renders  the 
home  or  any  part  thereof  not  fit  for  the  <  tU- 
nary  use  for  which  It  was  intended; 

(4)  "distributor"  means  any  person  rho 
Is  engaged  in  the  sale  and  dlstributioi  of 
mobile  homes  for  resale; 

(5)  "manufacturer"  means  any  person  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  or  assembling  no- 
bile  homes,  including  any  person  engi  {ed 
In  Importing  mobile  homes  for  resale; 

(6)  "mobile  home"  means  a  struct  ire, 
transportable  in  one  or  more  sections,  w'.  Ich 
is  eight  body  feet  or  more  In  width  an  is 
thirty-two  l>ody  feet  or  more  in  length, !  ind 
which  Is  built  on  a  permanent  chassis  lind 
designed  to  be  used  as  a  dwelling  wit*  or 
without  a  permanent  foundation  when  (  >n- 
nected  to  the  required  utilities,  and  incli  les 
the  plumbing,  heating,  and  electrical  syst  tan 
contained  therln; 

(7)  "mobile  home  construction  standi  rd" 
means  a  reasonable  standard  for  the  (  in- 
struction of  a  mobile  home  which  meets!  the 
needs  of  the  public  Including  the  needt  for 
quality,  durability,  and  safety;  j 

(8)  "mobile  home  safety"  means  the  er- 
formance  of  a  mobile  home  in  such  a 
ner  that  the  public  is  protected  against 
unreasonable  risk  of  the  occurrence  of 
dents  due  to  the  design  or  constructioi 
such  mobile  home,  or  any  unreasonable  ilslc 
of  death  or  Injury  to  the  public  If  mch 
accidents  do  occur;  | 

(9)  "mobile  home  safety  standard"  m(  ins 
a  reasonable  standard  for  mobile  home  er- 
formance  which  meets  the  need  for  m(§>lle 
home  safety; 


(10)  "purchaser"  means  the  first  person 
purchasing  a  mobile  home  in  good  faith  for 
purposes  other  than  resale; 

(11)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development; 

(12)  'State"  Includes  each  of  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  American 
Samoa:  and 

(13)  "United  States  district  courts"  means 
the  Federal  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  States  courts  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  American 
Samoa. 

FEDERAL  MOBILE  HOME  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
SAFETY  STANDARDS 

Sec.  604.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
by  order  appropriate  Federal  mobile  home 
construction  and  safety  standards.  Each  such 
Federal  mobile  home  standard  shall  be 
reasonable,  shall  meet  the  need  for  mobile 
home  safety,  durability,  and  quality,  shall 
be  stated  in  objective  terms,  and  shall  meet 
the  highest  standards  of  protection,  taking 
into  account  existing  State  and  local  laws 
relating  to  mobile  home  safety  and  con- 
truction. 

(b)  All  orders  issued  under  this  section 
shall  be  Issued  on  the  record  after  an  oppor- 
tunity for  an  agency  hearing.  The  provisions 
of  siibchapter  II  of  chapter  5  of  title  S, 
United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to  all  orders 
establishing,  amending,  or  revoking  a  Fed- 
eral mobile  home  construction  or  safety 
standard  under  this  chapter,  except  as  other- 
wise specifically  provided  herein. 

(c)  Each  order  establishing  a  Federal  mo- 
bile home  construction  or  safety  standard 
shall  specify  the  date  such  standard  is  to 
talie  effect,  which  shall  not  be  sooner  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  nor  later  than 
one  year  after  the  date  such  order  Is  issued, 
unless  the  Secretary  finds,  for  good  cause 
shown,  that  an  earlier  or  later  effective  date 


(5)  consider  the  extent  to  which  any  such 
standard  will  contribute  to  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  an  order  es- 
tablishing initial  Federal  mobile  home  con- 
struction and  safety  standards  not  later  than 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
chapter.  Additions  and  revisions  of  these  ini- 
tial standards  as  well  as  new  standards  may 
be  issued  by  the  Secretary  at  any  time  after 
the  expiration  of  the  one-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  chan- 
ter. 

NATIONAL  MOBILE  HOME  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Sec  605.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  a 
National  Mobile  Home  Advisory  Council  with 
the  following  composition:  eight  members 
selected  from  among  consumer  organizations, 
community  organizations,  and  recognized 
consumer  leaders;  eight  from  the  mobile 
home  industry  and  related  groups  including 
at  least  one  representative  of  small  business; 
and  eight  members  selected  from  government 
agencies  including  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments.  Appointments  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  made  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  classification,  and  General  Schedule 
pay  rates.  The  Secretary  shall  publish  the 
names  of  the  members  of  the  Council  an- 
nually and  shall  designate  which  members 
represent  the  general  public. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  feasi- 
ble, consult  with  the  Advisory  Council  prior 
to  establishing,  amending,  or  revoking  any 
mobile  home  construction  or  safety  standard 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

(c)  Any  member  of  the  National  Mobile 
Home  Advisory  Council  who  is  appointed 
from  outside  the  Federal  Government  may 
be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $100 
per  diem  (including  traveltime)  when  en- 
gaged in  the  actual  duties  of  the  Advisory 
Council.  Such  members,  while  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  may 


Is  in  the  public  Interest,  and  publishes  his     be   allowed   travel   expenses,   Includlne  per 


reasons  for  such  finding. 

(d)  Whenever  a  Federal  mobile  home  con- 
struction or  safety  standard  established  un- 
der this  chapter  is  In  effect,  no  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  State  shall  have  any 
authority  either  to  establish,  or  to  continue 
in  effect,  with  respect  to  any  mobile  home, 
any  construction  or  safety  standard  applica- 
ble to  the  same  aspect  of  performance  of 
such  mobile  home  which  Is  identical  to  the 
Federal  standard. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  by  order  amend  or 
revoke  any  Federal  mobile  home  construc- 
tion or  safety  standard  established  under 
this  section.  Such  order  shall  specify  the 
date  on  which  such  amendment  or  revoca- 
tion is  to  take  effect,  which  shall  not  be 
sooner  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  or 
later  than  one  year  from  the  date  the  order 
Is  issued,  unless  the  Secretary  finds,  for  good 
cause  shown,  that  an  earlier  or  later  date  la 
in  the  public  Interest,  and  pubUshes  his  rea- 
sons for  such  finding. 

(f)  In  establishing  standards  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall — 

(1)  consider  relevant  available  mobile 
home  construction  and  safety  data,  includ- 
ing the  results  of  the  research,  development, 
testing,  and  evaluation  activities  conducted 
pursuant  to  this  chapter,  and  those  activities 
conducted  by  private  organizations  and  other 
governmental  agencies  to  determine  how  to 
best  protect  the  public; 

(2)  consult  with  such  State  or  Interstate 
agencies  (including  legislative  committees) 
as  he  deems  appropriate; 

(3)  consider  whether  any  such  proposed 
standard  is  reasonable  for  the  particular  type 
of  mobile  home  or  for  the  geographic  region 
for  which  It  is  prescribed; 

(4)  consider  whether  any  such  standard 
Increases  the  cost  of  the  mobile  home  sub- 
stantially beyond  the  value  of  the  expected 
benefits  to  the  public;  and 


diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by 
section  6703(b)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  in  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed Intermittently, 

JtTDICIAL   REVIEW    OF    ORDER 

Sec.  606.  (a)  (1)  In  a  case  of  actual  con- 
troversy as  to  the  validity  of  any  order  under 
section  604,  any  person  who  will  be  adversely 
affected  by  such  order  when  It  Is  effective 
may  at  any  time  prior  to  the  sixtieth  day 
after  such  order  is  Issued  file  a  petition  with 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  wherein  such  person  resides  or  has  his 
principal  place  of  business,  for  Judicial  review 
of  such  order.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be 
forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  the  Secretary  or  other  officer  desig- 
nated by  him  for  that  purpose.  The  Secretary 
thereupon  shall  file  In  the  court  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  on  which  the  Secretary 
based  his  order,  as  provided  In  section  2112 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

(2)  If  the  petitioner  applies  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and 
shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
such  additional  evidence  Is  material  and  that 
there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  the  fail- 
ure to  adduce  such  evidence  In  the  proceed- 
ing before  the  Secretary,  the  court  may  order 
such  additional  evidence  (and  evidence  iu 
rebuttal  thereof)  to  be  taken  before  the  Sec- 
retary, and  to  be  adduced  upon  the  hearing. 
In  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  to  the  court  may  seem  proper. 
The  Secretary  may  modify  his  findings  as 
to  the  facts,  or  make  new  findings,  by  rea- 
son of  the  additional  evidence  so  taken,  and 
he  shall  file  such  modified  or  new  findings, 
and  his  recommendation,  if  any,  for  the  modi- 
fication or  setting  aside  of  his  original  order, 
with  the  return  of  such  additional  evidence. 

(3)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  deferred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  review  the 
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order  In  aeeonlaaoe  with  the  proTlsloiiB  of 
aeotlons  701  through  706  at  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  and  to  grant  appropriate  relief. 

(4)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming  or 
setting  aside.  In  whole  or  tn  part,  any  such 
order  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  final,  subject 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  pro- 
Tided  In  section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code. 

(6)  Any  actum  instituted  under  this  sub- 
section shall  survive,  notwithstanding  any 
change  Ir.  the  person  occupying  the  office  at 
Secretary  or  any  vacancy  in  such  office. 

(6)  The  remedies  provided  for  In  this  sub- 
section shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  in  sub- 
stitution tar  any  other  remedies  provided  by 
law. 

(b)  A  certified  c<vy  of  the  transcript  of 
the  record  and  proceedings  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  to 
any  Interested  party  at  his  request  and  pay- 
ment of  the  costs  thereof,  and  shall  be  ad- 
mlsBible  In  any  criminal,  exclusion  of  Im- 
ports, or  other  proceeding  arising  iinder  or  in 
respect  of  this  chapter.  Irrespective  of 
whether  proceedings  with  req>ect  to  the  order 
have  previously  been  Initiated  or  become  final 
under  subsection  (a). 

FUSUC  INrOKMATIOK 

Sec.  607.  (a)  Whenever  any  manufacturer 
is  opposed  to  any  action  of  the  Secretary 
vnder  section  604  or  tinder  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  chapter  on  the  grounds  of  in- 
creased cost  or  for  other  reasons,  the  manu- 
facturer shall  submit  such  cost  and  other 
Information  (In  such  detail  as  the  Secretary 
may  by  rule  at  order  prescribe)  as  may  be 
necessary  in  order  to  properly  evaluate  the 
manufacturer's  statement. 

(b)  Such  Information  shall  be  available  to 
the  public  unless  the  manufacturer  estab- 
lishes that  It  contains  a  trade  secret.  Notice 
of  the  availability  of  such  Information  shall 
be  published  promptly  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any  por- 
tion of  sneh  information  contains  a  trade 
secret  or  that  the  disclosure  of  any  portion 
of  such  Information  would  put  the  manufac- 
turer at  a  substantial  competitive  disadvan- 
tage, such  portion  may  be  disclosed  to  the 
public  only  In  such  manner  as  to  preserve  the 
eonfldentlallty  of  such  trade  secret  or  In  such 
combined  or  summary  form  so  as  not  to  dls- 
elose  the  Identity  of  any  Individual  manu- 
facturer, except  that  any  such  information 
may  be  disclosed  to  other  officers  or  employees 
concerned  with  carrying  out  this  chapter  or 
when  relevant  in  any  proceeding  under  this 
chapter.  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  au- 
thorize the  withholding  of  information  by 
the  Secretary  or  any  officer  or  employee  un- 
der his  control  from  the  duly  authorized  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress. 

(c)  If  the  Secretary  proposes  to  establish, 
amend,  or  revoke  a  Inderal  mobile  home  c^m- 
struction  or  safety  standard  tmder  section 
804  of  this  chapter  on  the  basis  of  Informa- 
tion submitted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a), 
he  shall  publish  a  notice  of  such  proposed 
action,  together  with  the  reasons  therefor, 
in  the  Federal  Register  at  least  thirty  days  in 
advance  of  making  a  final  determination,  in 
order  to  allow  interested  parties  an  oppor- 
timlty  to  comment. 

(d)  For  purposes  erf  this  section,  "cost  in- 
formation" means  information  with  respect 
to  alleged  cost  increases  resulting  from  action 
hy  the  Secretary,  in  such  a  fMTO  as  to  permit 
the  public  and  the  Secretary  to  make  an  in- 
formed Judgment  on  the  validity  of  the  man- 
ufacturer's statements.  Such  term  Includes 
both  the  manufacturer's  cost  and  the  cost  to 
wtau  purchasen. 

(e)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish rules  and  regulations  prescribing  forms 
»nd  procedtires  tat  the  submission  of  cost 
date  under  this  section. 

(f)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
■*»^ed  to  restrict  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
t«»7  to  obtain  or  require  submission  of  In- 
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formation  under  any  other  provision  of  this 
chapter. 

RESEARCH,    TE8TXN0,    DEVELOPMEMT,    AND 

Sec.  608.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
research,  testing,  development,  and  training 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  including,  but  not  limited  to — 

(1)  collecting  data  from  any  source  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  relationship  be- 
tween mobile  home  performance  characteris- 
tics and  (A)  accidents  Involving  mobile 
homes,  and  (B)  the  occurrence  of  death,  per- 
sonal Injury  or  damage  resulting  from  such 
accidents: 

(2)  prociiring  (by  negotiation  or  otherwise) 
experimental  and  other  mobile  homes  for  re- 
search and  testing  purposes; 

(3)  selling  or  otherwise  disposing  of  test 
mobile  homes  and  reimbursing  the  proceeds 
of  such  sales  or  disposal  into  the  current  ap- 
propriation available  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  this  chapter. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  conduct 
research,  testing,  development,  and  training 
as  authorized  to  be  carried  out  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  by  making  grants  for  the 
conduct  of  such  research,  testing,  develop- 
ment, and  training  to  States,  interstate  agen- 
cies, and  independent  institutions. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Federal  contribution  for 
any  research  or  develc^ment  activity  au- 
thorized by  this  chapter  encouraging  mobile 
home  safety  is  more  than  minimal,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  Include  in  any  contract,  grant, 
or  other  arrangement  for  such  research  or  de- 
velopment activity,  provisions  effective  to  in- 
sure that  all  Information,  uses,  processes, 
patents,  and  other  developments  resulting 
from  that  activity  will  be  made  freely  and 
fully  available  to  the  general  public.  Nothing 
herein  shall  be  construed  to  deprive  the 
owner  of  any  background  patent  ox  any  right 
which  he  may  have  thereunder. 

COOPERATION   WTTH   FtTBUC   AND   PRIVATE 
AGENCIES 

Sec.  609.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  ad- 
vise, assist,  and  cooperate  with  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  with  State  and  other  Inter- 
ested public  and  private  agencies.  In  the 
planning  and  development  of — 

(1)  mobile  home  construction  and  safety 
standards;  and 

(2)  methods  for  inspecting  and  testing  to 
determine  compliance  with  mobile  home 
standards. 

PROHIBITED  ACTS 

Sec.  610.  (a)  No  person  shall — 

( 1 )  make  use  of  any  means  of  transporta- 
tion or  communication  affecting  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  or  the  malls  to  manu- 
factiu«  for  sale,  lease,  sell,  offer  for  sale  or 
lease,  or  Introduce  or  deliver,  or  Import  Into 
the  United  States,  any  mobile  home  which  is 
manufactured  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
any  applicable  Federal  mobile  home  construc- 
tion and  safety  standard  under  this  chapter 
and  which  does  not  comply  with  such  stand- 
ard, except  as  provided  in  sulisection    (b); 

(2)  fall  or  refuse  access  to  or  copying  of 
records,  or  fall  to  make  reports  or  provide  In- 
formation, or  fall  or  refuse  to  permit  entry  or 
Inspection,  as  required  tinder  section  614; 

(3)  fail  to  furnish  notification  of  any  de- 
fect as  required  by  section  615; 

(4)  fail  to  issue  a  certification  required  by 
sectUm  616,  or  Issue  a  certification  to  the  ef- 
fect that  a  mobile  home  conforms  to  all  ap- 
plicable Federal  mobile  home  construction 
and  safety  standards,  if  such  person  In  the 
exercise  of  due  care  has  reason  to  know  that 
such  cerilfication  Is  false  or  misleading  in  a 
materia'  respect;  or 

(5)  fall  to  issue  a  warranty  meeting  the 
requirements  set  forth  In  section  817  or  fall 
or  refuse  to  perform  duties  owing  undM'  such 
a  warranty,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  617(d) . 

(b)(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to  the  sale,  the  offer  for  sale. 


or  the  introduction  or  delivery  for  Introduc- 
tion in  interetete  commerce  of  any  mobile 
home  after  the  first  purchase  of  It  in  good 
faith  for  purposes  other  than  resale. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  person  who  establishes  that 
be  did  not  have  reason  to  know  in  the  exer- 
cise of  due  care  that  such  mobile  home  is  not 
In  conformity  with  applicable  Federal  mobile 
home  construction  and  safety  standards,  or 
to  any  person  who,  prior  to  such  first  pur- 
chase, holds  a  certificate  Issued  by  the  man- 
ufacturer or  Importer  of  such  mobile  home, 
to  the  effect  that  such  mobile  home  conforms 
to  all  applicable  Federal  mobile  home  con- 
struction and  safety  standards,  unless  such 
person  knows  that  such  mobile  home  does 
not  so  conform. 

(3)  A  mobile  home  offered  for  Importa- 
tion m  violation  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  refused  admission  Into  the 
United  States  under  Joint  regulations  Issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Secretary,  except  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Secretary  may,  by  such  reg- 
ulations, provide  for  authorizing  the  importa- 
tion of  such  mobile  home  Into  the  United 
States  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  (in- 
cluding the  furnishing  of  a  bond)  as  may 
appear  to  them  appropriate  to  lns\ue  that 
any  such  mobile  home  will  be  brought  Into 
conformity  with  any  applicable  Federal  mo- 
bile home  construction  or  safety  standard 
prescribed  under  this  chapter,  or  will  be  ex- 
ported from,  or  forfeited  to,  the  United 
States. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Secretary  may,  by  Joint  regulations,  permit 
the  importation  of  any  mobile  home  after  the 
first  purchase  of  it  In  good  faith  for  purposes 
other  than  resale. 

(5)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  a  mobile  home  In- 
tended solely  for  export,  and  so  labeled  or 
tagged  on  the  mobile  home  Itself  and  on  the 
outside  of  the  container,  If  any,  which  is  ex- 
ported. 

(c)  Compliance  with  any  Federal  mobile 
home  construction  or  safety  standard  Issued 
under  this  chapter  does  not  exempt  any  per- 
son from  any  liability  under  common  law. 

CIVXL  AND  CRIMINAL  PENALTT 

Sec.  611.  (a)  Whoever  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  section  610,  or  any  regulation  Issued 
thereunder,  shall  be  subject  to  a  clvU  penalty 
of  not  to  exceed  81,000  for  each  such  viola- 
tion. Each  violation  of  a  provision  of  section 
610,  or  regulations  issued  theretinder,  shall 
constitute  a  separate  violation  with  respect 
to  each  mobile  home  or  with  respect  to  each 
failure  or  refusal  to  allow  or  perform  an  act 
required  thereby,  except  that  the  wntTiTmim 
civil  penalty  may  not  exceed  $1,000,000  for 
any  related  series  of  violations  occurring 
within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  first 
violation. 

(b)  An  Individual  director,  officer,  or  agent 
of  a  corporation  who  knowingly  and  willfully 
violates  section  610  In  a  manner  which 
threatens  the  health  or  safety  of  any  pur- 
chaser shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1 ,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

JURISDICTION   AND    VENUE 

Sec  612.  (a)  The  United  States  district 
courts  shall  have  Jtuisdlctlon.  for  cause 
shown  and  subject  to  the  provision  of  rule 
65  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Federal  BiUes  of  ClvU 
Procedure,  to  restrain  violations  of  this  tha/p- 
ter,  or  to  restrain  the  sale,  offer  for  sale,  or 
the  importation  into  the  United  States,  of 
any  mobile  home  which  Is  determined,  prior 
to  the  first  purchase  of  such  mobile  home 
In  good  faith  for  purposes  other  than  resale, 
not  to  conform  to  applicable  Federal  mobile 
home  construction  and  safety  standards 
prescribed  pursuant  to  this  chapter,  upon 
petition  by  the  apprc^riate  United  States 
attorney  or  the  Attorney  General  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States.  Whenever  practicable, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  notice  to  any  person 
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against  whom  an  action  for  Injunctive  relief 
la  contemplated  and  afford  him  anioppor- 
tunlty  to  present  his  views  and,  exlept  In 
the  case  of  a  knowing  and  wUlfuI  v#latlon, 
the  failure  to  give  such  notice  andf  afford 
•uch  opportunity  atuUl  not  precli^e  the 
granting  of  appropriate  relief.  if 

(b)  In  any  proceeding  for  crlmlidU  con- 
tempt for  violation  of  an  InjunctlonfT  or  re- 
straining order  Issued  under  this  section, 
which  violation  also  constitutes  a  v 
of  this  chapter,  trial  shall  be  by  th 
or,  upon  demand  of  the  accused,  by 
Such  trial  shall  be  conducted  In  ace 
with  the  practice  and  procedure  ap. 

In  the  case  of  proceedings  subject  to  t^..  , 

visions  of  rule  42(b)    of  the  PederalTf Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure. 

(c)  Actions  under  subsection  (a)  dif  this 
section  and  section  611  may  be  broijiht  In 
the  district  wherein  any  act  or  transi||atlon 
constituting  the  violation  occurred,  or  |n  the 
district  wherein  the  defendant  Is  founil  or  is 
an  Inhabitant  or  transacts  buslnee4  and 
process  in  such  cases  may  be  served^  any 
other  district  of  which  the  defendanliTls  an 
Inhabitant  or  wherever  the  defendaoi  may 
be  found. 

(d)  In   any   action   brought   unde 
section  (a)  of  thU  section  and  aectl 
subpenas  for  witnesses  who  are  req 
attend  at  United  States  district 
run  Into  any  other  district. 

(e)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every 
facturer  offering  a  mobile  home  for 
tatlon  Into  the  United  States  to  di 
In  writing  an  agent  upon  whom  se 
all    administrative    and    Judicial    pi. 

notices,  orders,  decisions,  and  reqtilre- 

may  be  made  for  and  on  behalf  of  such  jpoan- 
ufacturer.  amd  to  file  such  deslgnatloiii  with 
the  Secretary,  which  designation  may  jlrom 
time  to  time  be  changed  by  like  wntlng, 
similarly  filed.  Service  of  aU  admlntstMktlve 
and  Judicial  processes,  notices,  orders,  'deci- 
sions, and  requirements  may  be  mode  {upon 
such   manufacturer   by   service   upon  isuch 
designated  agent  at  his  office  or  usual 
of  residence  with  like  effect  as  if  mad< 
■onally  upon  such  manufacturer,  and 
fault  of  such  designation  of  such  agen. 
loe  of  process,  notice,  order,  require 
or   decision   in    any   proceeding    befo: 
Secretary  or  In  any  Judicial  proceed 
enforcement  of  this  chapter  or  any 
ards  prescribed  pursuant  to  this  chap 
be   made   by   posting   such    process,   t^„xx^, 
order,  requirement,  or  decision  in  thegofflce 
of  the  Secretary.  | 

jfoifcoicptxufCK  wrra  standakosI 
Sec.  613.  (a)  It  the  Secretary  or  alcourt 
of  appropriate  jurtsdlction  determine!  that 
any  mobile  home  does  not  conform  «>  ap- 
plicable Federal  mobile  home  constriction 
and  safety  standards,  or  that  It  contlins  a 
defect  which  relates  to  mobile  constr^tion 
or  safety,  after  the  sale  of  such  mobllefiome 
by  a  noanufacturer  to  a  distributor  or  i^deal- 
er  and  prior  to  the  sale  of  such  mobile  ^liome 
by  such  distributor  or  dealer  to  a  purchiwr 

(1)  the  manufacturer  shall  Immediately 
repurchase  such  mobile  home  from  suc^  dis- 
tributor or  dealer  at  the  price  paid  b^sucb 
dlBtrlbutor  or  dealer,  plus  all  transpoii&itlon 
charges  involved  and  a  reasonable  reimburse- 
ment of  not  less  than  1  per  centir^  per 
month  of  such  price  paid  prorated  fro^  the 
date  of  receipt  by  certified  maU  of  notfce  of 
such  nonconformance  to  the  date  of  lipur- 
chase  by  the  mantifacturer;  or 

(2)  the  manufacturer,  at  his  own  e-.^ 
shall    immediately    furnish    the    purchi 
distributor  or  dealer  the  required  com 
ing  part  or  parts  or  equipment  for  ins 
tion  by  the  distributor  or  dealer  on  , 
such  mobUe  home,  and  for  the  instaU^viuu 
involved  the  manufacturer  shall  reim%ine 
such  distributor  or  dealer  for  the  region- 
able  value  of  such  InstaUatlon  plus  aia«a- 
eonablo  reimbursement  of  not  less  than  f  per 


centum  per  month  of  the  manufacturer's  or 
distributor's  selling  price  prorated  from  the 
date  of  receipt  by  certified  maU  of  notice  of 
such  nonconformance  to  the  date  such  ve- 
hicle is  brought  into  conformance  with  ap- 
plicable Federal  standards,  so  long  as  the 
distributor  or  dealer  proceeds  with  reason- 
able dUlgence  with  the  Installation  after  the 
required  part  of  equipment  Is  received. 
The  value  of  such  reasonable  reimburse- 
ments as  specified  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  fixed  by  mutual 
agreement  of  the  parties,  or  failing  such 
agreement,  by  the  court  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b), 

(b)  If  any  manufacturer  falls  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a), 
then  the  distributor  or  dealer,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  whom  such  nonconforming 
mobile  home  or  mobile  home  containing  a 
defect  relating  to  construction  or  safety  has 
been  sold  may  bring  an  action  seeking  a 
court  Injunction  compelling  compliance  with 
such  requirements  on  the  part  of  such 
manufacturer.  Such  action  may  be  brought 
in  any  district  court  in  the  United  States  In 
the  district  in  which  such  manufacturer 
resides,  or  Is  found,  or  has  an  agent,  without 
respect  to  th©  amount  In  controversy,  and 
the  person  bringing  the  action  shall  also  be 
entitled  to  recover  any  damage  sustained  by 
him,  as  well  as  all  court  costs  plus  reason- 
able attorney's  fees.  Any  action  brought 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  forever 
barred  unless  commenced  within  three  years 
after  the  cause  of  action  shall  have  accrued. 
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INSPECTION  OF  IfOBILK  HOMIS  AND  RECOBOB 

Sec.  014.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  conduct  such  inspections  and  investiga- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  enforce  Federal 
mobile  home  construction  and  safety  stand- 
ards established  under  this  cht^iter.  He 
shall  furnish  the  Attorney  General  and, 
when  appropriate,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  any  informatlcHi  obtained  indicat- 
ing noncompliance  with  such  standards  for 
appropriate  action. 

(b)  (1)  For  purposes  of  enforcement  of  this 
chapter,  persons  duly  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary, upon  presenting  appropriate  creden- 
tials to  the  owner,  op>erator,  or  agent  in 
charge,  are  authorized — 

(A)  to  enter,  at  reasonable  times  and 
without  advance  notice,  any  factory,  ware- 
house, or  establishment  in  which  mobile 
homes  are  manufactured,  stored,  «•  held  for 
sale;  and 

(B)  to  ln^)ect,  at  reasonable  times  and 
within  reasonable  limits  and  in  a  reasonable 
manner,  any  such  factory,  warehouse,  or 
establishment,  and  to  Inspiect  such  books, 
papers,  records,  and  documents  as  are  set 
forth  in  subsection  (c) .  Each  such  Inspection 
shall  be  commenced  and  completed  with  rea- 
sonable promptness. 

(2)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  con- 
tract with  State  and  local  governments  and 
private  inspection  organizations  to  carry  out 
his  functions  under  this  subsection. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized — 

(1)  to  hold  such  hearings,  take  such  tes- 
timony, sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places, 
administer  such  oaths,  and  require,  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  tes- 
timony of  such  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  such  books,  papers,  correspondence, 
memorandums,  contracts,  agreements,  or 
other  records  as  the  Secretary  or  such  offi- 
cer or  employee,  deems  advisable.  Witnesses 
summoned  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shaU 
be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are 
paid  witnesses  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States; 

(2)  to  examine  and  copy  any  documentary 
evidence  of  any  person  having  materials  or 
information  relevant  to  any  function  of  the 
Secretary  under  this  chapter; 

(8)  to  require,  by  general  or  special  orders. 


any  person  to  file,  in  such  form  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe,  repwta  or  answers  in 
writing  to  specific  questions  relating  to  anv 
function  of  the  Secretary  imder  this  chap- 
ter. Such  reports  and  answers  shall  be  made 
under  oath  or  otherwise,  and  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Secretary  within  such  reasonable 
period  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

(4)    to  request  from  any  Federal  agency 
any  information  he  deems  necessary  to  carry 
ou*  his  functions  under  this  chapter,  and 
each  such  agency  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  and  to  fur- 
nish such  Information  upon  request  made 
by  the  Secretary,  and  the  head  of  any  Fed- 
eral  agency   U   authorized    to   detail,   on   a 
reimbursable   basis,   any  personnel   of  such 
agency  or  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  du- 
ties of  the  Secretary  under  this  chapter;  and 
(6)    to  make  available  to  the  public  any 
information  which  may  indicate  the  exist- 
ence of  a  defect  which  relates  to  mobUe  home 
construction  or  safety  or  of  the  falltire  of  a 
mobile  home  to  comply  with  applicable  mo- 
bile home  construction   and  safety  stand- 
ards. The  Secretary  shall  disclose  so  much  of 
other  Information  obtained  imder  this  sub- 
section to  the  public  as  he  determines  wUl 
assist    the   purposes   in    carrying   out   this 
chapter;    but  he  shaU  not   (under  the  au- 
thority of  this  sentence)   make  avaUable  or 
disclose  to  the  public  any  InformaUon  which 
contains  or  relates  to  a  trade  secret  or  any 
Information  the  disclosure  of  which  would 
put  the  furnisher  of  such  Information  at  a 
substantial  competitive  disadvantage,  unless 
he  determines  that  it  Is  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  thU  chapter. 

(d)  Any  of  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
which  an  inquiry  is  carried  on  may.  In  the 
case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a  sub- 
pena  or  order  of  the  Secretary  Issued  under 
paragraph  (1)  or  paragraph  (8)  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section.  Issue  an  order  re- 
quiring oompUance  therewith;  and  any  faU- 
ure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be 
punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

(e)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter,  each  manufac- 
turer of  mobUe  homes  shall  submit  the 
buUdlng  plans  for  every  model  of  mobUe 
home  to  the  Secretary  for  technical  evalua- 
tion and  approval  which  certifies  that  the 
buUdlng  plan  meets  the  Federal  construc- 
tion and  safety  standards  In  force  at  that 
time.  The  plans  must  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  designee  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  lnq>ectlons  and  determining 
compliance,  before  such  model  may  be  pro- 
duced and  sold. 

(f)  Each  manufacturer,  distributor,  and 
dealer  of  mobile  homes  shall  establish  and 
maintain  such  records,  make  such  reports, 
and  provide  such  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  reasonably  require  to  enable  him  to 
determine  whether  such  manufacturer,  dis- 
tributor, or  dealer  has  acted  or  la  acting 
in  compliance  with  the  chapter  and  mobUe 
home  safety  standards  prescribed  pursuant 
to  this  chapter  and  shall,  upon  request  of  a 
person  duly  designated  by  the  Secretary,  per- 
mit such  person  to  Inspect  appropriate 
books,  papers,  records,  and  documents  rele- 
vant to  determining  whether  such  manufac- 
turer, distributor,  or  dealer  has  acted  or 
Is  acting  In  c(Mnpltance  with  this  chapter 
and  mobUe  home  construction  and  safety 
standards  prescribed  purauant  to  this 
chapter. 

(g)  Each  manufacturer  of  mobUe  homes 
shall  provide  to  the  Secretary  such  perform- 
ance data  and  other  technical  data  related 
to  performance  and  safety  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter.  These  shall  include  records  of  tests 
and  test  results  which  the  Secretary  may 
require  to  be  performed.  The  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  require  the  manufacturer  to 
give  such  notification  of  such  performance 
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Uid  technical  data  which  the  Secretary  de- 
fenniuM  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
o£  this  chapter,  to — 

( 1 )  each  prospective  purchaser  of  a  mobile 
home  before  Its  first  sale  for  purposes  other 
than  reeade  at  each  location  where  any  such 
manufacturer's  mobile  homes  are  offered  for 
sale  by  a  person  with  whom  such  manufac- 
turer has  a  contractual,  proprietary,  or  other 
legal  relationship  In  a  manner  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate,  which 
may  include,  but  is  not  limited  to,  printed 
matter  (A)  available  lot  retention  by  such 
prospective  purchaser,  and  (B)  sent  by  mall 
to  such  prospective  purchaser  upon  his  re- 
quest; and 

(2)  the  flrat  person  who  purchases  a  mo- 
bile home  for  purposes  other  than  resale,  at 
the  time  of  such  pxu'cbase,  or  in  printed 
matter  placed  In  the  mobile  home. 

(h)  AU  information  reported  to  or  other- 
wise obtained  by  the  Secretary  or  his  rep- 
resentative pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  (c). 
(f),  or  (g),  which  contains  or  relates  to  a 
trade  secret,  or  which,  if  disclosed,  would 
put  the  person  furnishing  such  Information 
at  a  substantial  competitive  disadvantage, 
oball  be  considered  confidential,  except  that 
such  Information  may  be  disclosed  to  other 
officers  ot  employees  concerned  with  carry- 
ing out  this  chapter  or  when  relevant  in  any 
proceeding  under  this  chapter.  Nothing  In 
this  section  shall  authorize  the  withhold- 
ing of  Information  by  the  Secretary  or  any 
officer  or  employee  under  bis  control  from 
the  duly  authorized  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

NOnnCATIOIf  AND  COKBBCTION  OF  DEFECTS 

Sec.  615.  (a)  Bvery  manufacturer  of  mo- 
bile homes  shall  furnish  notification  of  any 
defect  in  any  mobile  home  produced  by  such 
manufactiirer  which  he  determines,  in  good 
faith,  relates  to  mobile  home  construction  or 
^ety  to  the  purchaser  of  such  mobile 
homes,  within  reasonable  time  after  such 
manufacturer  has  discovered  such  defect. 

(b)  The  notification  required  by  subsec- 
tkm  (a)  shall  be  accomplished — 

(1)  by  mail  to  the  first  purchaser  (not 
including  any  dealer  or  distributor  of  such 
manufacturer)  of  the  mobile  home  con- 
taining such  a  defect,  and  to  any  subsequent 
purchaser  to  whom  any  warranty  on  such 
mobile  home  has  been  transferred; 

(2)  by  mail  to  any  other  person  who  is  a 
registered  owner  of  such  mobile  home  and 
whose  name  and  address  has  been  ascer- 
tained pursuant  to  procedures  established 
under  subsection  (f ) ;  and 

(3)  by  mall  or  other  more  exp>edltlous 
means  to  the  dealer  or  dealere  of  such  manu- 
facturer to  whom  such  mobile  home  was 
delivered. 

(c)  The  notification  required  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  contain  a  clear  description  of  such 
defect  or  failure  to  comply,  an  evaluation 
of  the  risk  to  mobile  home  occupants'  safety 
reasonably  related  to  such  defect,  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  measures  needed  to  repair  such 
a  defect.  The  notification  shall  also  Inform 
the  owner  whether  the  defect  is  a  construc- 
tion or  safety  defect  which  the  manufacturer 
will  have  corrected  at  no  cost  to  the  home- 
owner under  subsection  (g)  or  is  a  defect 
which  must  be  corrected  at  the  expense  of 
the  homeowner. 

(d)  Every  manufacturer  of  mobUe  homes 
shall  furnish  to  the  Secretary  a  true  or  repre- 
sentative copy  of  all  notices,  bulletins,  and 
other  communications  to  the  dealere  of  such 
manufactiu-er  or  purchasere  of  mobile  homes 
of  such  manufacturer  regarding  any  defect 
In  such  mobUe  home  produced  by  such  man- 
iifacturer.  The  Secretary  shall  disclose  so 
much  of  the  Information  contained  in  such 
notice  or  other  information  obtained  under 
section  614  to  the  public  as  he  deems  wUl 
»8slst  In  carr3rlng  out  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  but  he  shall  not  disclose  any  Infor- 
mation which  contains  or  relates  to  a  trade 


secret,  or  which,  if  disclosed,  wo\Ud  put  such 
manufacturer  at  a  substantial  competitive 
disadvantage,  unless  he  determines  that  it  Is 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter. 

(e)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
mobile  home — 

(1)  does  not  comply  with  an  applicable 
Federal  mobile  home  construction  and  safety 
standard  prescribed  pursuant  to  section  604; 
or 

(2)  contains  a  defect  which  relates  to  mo- 
bile home  construction  or  safety, 

then  he  shall  Immediately  notify  the  manu- 
facturer of  such  mobile  home  of  such  defect 
or  failure  to  comply.  The  notice  shall  contain 
the  findings  of  the  Secretary  and  shall  In- 
clude all  information  upon  which  the  find- 
ings are  based.  The  Secretary  shall  afford 
such  manufacturer  an  opportunity  to  present 
bis  views  and  evidence  in  support  thereof, 
to  establish  that  there  is  no  failure  of  com- 
pliance. If  after  such  presentation  by  the 
manufacturer  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  mobile  home  does  not  comply  with  ap- 
plicable Federal  construction  or  safety  stand- 
ards, or  contains  a  defect  which  relates  to 
mobile  home  safety,  the  Secretary  shall  direct 
the  manufact\irer  to  furnish  the  notification 
specified  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section. 

(f)  Every  manufacturer  of  mobile  homes 
shall  maintain  a  record  of  the  name  and 
address  for  the  firet  purchaser  of  each  mobile 
home  (for  purposes  other  than  resale),  and, 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  shall  main- 
tain procedures  for  ascertaining  the  name 
and  address  of  any  subsequent  purchaser 
thereof  and  shall  maintain  a  record  of  names 
and  addresses  so  ascertained.  Such  records 
shall  be  kept  for  each  home  produced  by  a 
manufacturer.  The  Secretary  may  establish 
by  order  procedures  to  be  followed  by  manu- 
factiirers  In  establishing  and  maintaining 
such  records,  Including  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  distributors  and  dealere  to  assist 
manufacturers  to  secure  the  Information  re- 
quired by  this  subsection.  Such  procedures 
shall  be  reaonable  for  the  particular  type 
of  mobile  home  for  which  they  are  pre- 
scribed. 

(g)  A  maniifacturer  required  to  furnish 
notification  of  a  defect  under  subsection  (a) 
or  (e)  shall  also  correct  the  defect  or  have 
the  defect  corrected  within  a  reasonable 
t>erlod  of  time  at  no  expense  to  the  owner, 
but  only  if — 

(1)  the  defect  presents  an  unreasonable 
risk  of  injtiry  or  death  to  occupants  of  af- 
fected mobile  homes; 

(2)  the  defect  can  be  related  to  an  error 
in  design  or  assembly  of  the  mobile  home 
by  the  manufacturer;  and 

(3)  the  cost  of  correcting  the  defect  is 
substantial. 

The  Secretary  may  direct  the  manufacturer 
to  make  such  corrections  after  providing  an 
opportunity  for  oral  and  written  presenta- 
tion of  views  by  Interested  persons. 

(h)  The  manufacturer  shall  submit  bis 
plan  for  notifying  ownera  of  the  defect  (if 
required  under  subsection  (g) )  and  for  re- 
pairing such  defect  to  the  Secretary  for  his 
approval  before  Implementing  such  plan. 
Whenever  a  manufacturer  is  required  under 
subsection  (g)  to  correct  a  defect,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  approve  with  or  without  mod- 
ification after  consultation  with  the  manu- 
facturer of  such  mobile  home,  such  manu- 
facturer's remedy  plan  including  the  date 
when,  and  the  method  by  which,  the  notifi- 
cation and  remedy  required  pursviant  to  this 
section  shall  be  effectuated.  Such  date  shall 
be  the  earliest  practicable  one  but  shall  not 
be  more  than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
discovery  or  determination  of  the  defect  or 
failure  to  comply,  unless  the  Secretary  grants 
an  extension  of  such  period  for  good  cause 
shown  and  publishes  a  notice  of  such  exten- 


Bkm  In  the  Federal  Register.  Such  manufac- 
turer is  bound  to  implement  such  remedy 
plan  as  api^roved  by  the  Secretary. 

(1)  Where  a  defect  or  failure  in  a  mobile 
home  cannot  be  adequately  repaired  vrith- 
in  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  discovery  or 
determination  of  the  defect,  the  Secretary 
may  require  that  the  mobile  home  be  re- 
placed with  a  new  or  equivalent  home  with- 
out charge,  or  that  the  piuchase  prloe  be  re- 
funded In  full,  less  a  reasonable  allowance 
for  depreciation  based  on  actual  use  (If  the 
home  has  been  In  the  possession  of  the  own- 
er more  than  one  year) . 

CEBTinCATION  OF  CONFORMITY   WITH  CON- 
BTmOCnOM  AND  SAFETY  STAKDAKDS 

Sec.  616.  Every  manufacturer  of  a  mobile 
home  shall  furnish  to  the  dlstrlbutc«'  or 
dealer  at  the  time  of  delivery  of  each  such 
mobUe  home  produced  by  such  manufac- 
turer certification  that  each  such  mobile 
home  conforms  to  all  applicable  Federal  con- 
struction and  safety  standards.  Such  certifi- 
cation shall  be  In  the  form  of  a  label  or  tag 
permanently  affixed  to  each  such  mobile 
home. 

WARRANTIES 

Sec.  617.  (a)  Every  manufacturer  and  deal- 
er shall  furnish  the  firet  purchaser  of  a 
mobile  home  for  purposes  other  than  resale 
a  written  one-year  warranty  under  which 
'  they  agree  Jointly  and  severally  to  repair  at 
the  site  of  the  mobile  home,  or  replace  if 
necessary,  the  mobile  home  or  any  part 
thereof  In  Instances  of  noncompliance  with 
all  applicable  standards  under  section  604 
for  which  they  are  respectively  responsible, 
as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
which  becomes  evident  within  one  year  from 
the  date  of  the  delivery  of  the  mobile  home 
to  the  buyer.  If  the  buyer  gives  written  notice 
of  such  defects  to  the  manufacturer  or  dealer 
at  their  business  addresses  not  later  than 
one  year  and  ten  days  after  date  of  delivery 
to  the  original  buyer.  Such  corrective  action 
shall  be  taken  within  forty-five  days  and 
without  cost  to  such  purchaser. 

(b)  The  manufactiirer  shall  warrant  that 
the  mobile  home  was  delivered  to  the  dealer's 
lot  In  compliance  with  all  applicable  stand- 
ards under  section  604;  and  the  dealer  shall 
warrant  that  the  mobile  home,  when  deliv- 
ered to  the  buyer.  Is  In  compliance  with 
all  applicable  standards  luider  section  604 
for  which  he  is  responsible  Including,  by  way 
of  example,  but  not  limited  to  the  setup  of 
the  home,  and  the  Installation  and  connec- 
tion of  accessories  and  utilities.  Neither 
marufacturer  nor  dealer  shall  be  liable  under 
such  warranty  for  any  defect  In  the  mobile 
home  which  Is  the  result  of  Improper  setup, 
move,  materials  furnished,  or  work  done  by 
persons  other  than  the  manufacturer  or 
dealer  unless  such  work  was  performed  by 
persons  under  contract  or  connected  by 
agency  with  such  manufacturer  or  dealer. 

(c)  Every  third  party  (other  than  a  person 
under  contract  or  connected  by  agency  with 
such  manufactiu-er  or  dealer)  who  sets  up 
a  mobile  h<»ne  shall  give  a  written  one -year 
warranty  that  the  setup  was  In  compliance 
with  all  applicable  standards  under  section 
604. 

(d)  In  the  event  that  the  manufacturer, 
dealer,  or  third  party  under  subsection  (c) 
performing  the  setup,  or  the  first  purchaser 
of  a  mobile  home  with  respect  to  which  a 
warranty  under  this  section  is  required  do 
not  agree  whether  such  mobile  home  or  part 
thereof  does  in  fact  comply  with  any  such 
standEurd,  either  the  manufacturer,  dealer, 
such  third  party  performing  the  setup,  or 
the  first  purchaser  may  request  In  writing 
that  the  Secretary  make  a  determination 
whether  there  has  In  fact  been  such  compli- 
ance and  make  a  determination  of  liability  of 
the  parties  under  the  warranty  agreement. 
Upon  receipt  of  any  such  request,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  such  determination  In  writ- 
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ing  u  aoon  as  practicable.  Tb«  warrinty  i«- 
quired  by  this  aectlon  aliaU  nnntmfMf  notifi- 
cation to  the  flrat  purchaser  at  bis  fight  to 
request  such  a  determination  from  llie  Sec- 
retary. I 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shaU  Abrogate 
or  in  any  way  affect  any  rl^^ts  tl^e  pur- 
chaser may  have  under  the  laws  ot  t^e  pur- 
chaser's State  of  residence.  | 

NATIONAL      MOSn^      HOMX      AOMXltlSI^ATIOIf 

Bmc.  618.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  04»Ty  out 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter  throu|^  a  Na- 
tional MobUe  Home  Administration  giereln- 
after  referred  to  as  the  "Admlnlstrftton") , 
which  he  shall  establish  In  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  DevelopmeSt.  The 
Administration  shall  be  headed  by  |m  As- 
sistant Secretary  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Assistant:  Secre- 
tary ShaU  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  litotes, 
and  shall  be  app<^nted  with  due  regjtd  for 
his  fitness  to  discharge  efficiently  thf  pow- 
ers and  duties  delegated  to  him  purst&nt  to 
this  chapter.  The  Assistant  SecreUr^sbaU 
perform  such  duties  as  are  delegated  tt>  him 
by  the  Secretary.  J 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  4 la)  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urbi^  De- 
velopment Act  Is  amended  by  strlklniE  out 
"six"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sfven". 

CONSTTMXX    tNTOKMATION 
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Sk;.  619.  The  Secretary  shall  develop  (iiide- 
llnes  for  a  consumer's  manual  to  be  pr^lded 
to  mobile  home  purchasers  by  the  nlanu- 
facturer.  These  manuals  should  Identl^  and 
explain  the  purchasers'  responslbiUtl^  for 
operation,  maintenance,  and  repair  ofiithelr 
mobile  home.  ;| 

■*T«CT    T7PON    ANTITStrST   LAWS      3 

Sxc.  620.  Nothing  contained  In  this  ^»i>- 
ter  shall  be  deemed  to  exempt  from  the  ^tl- 
trust  laws  of  the  United  States  any  cot^uct 
that  would  otherwise  be  unlawful  wider 
such  laws,  or  to  prohibit  under  the  anttlrust 
Uws  of  the  United  States  any  conduot^^that 
would  be  lawful  under  such  laws.  | 

VSK    OF    aZSKASCH    AND    TKSTTNG    rA( 
PUBLIC    ACKNCIX8 

8»c.  621.  The  Secretary,  In  exerclsln) 
authority  imder  this  chapter,   shall 
the  services,  research  and  testing  ft 
of  public  agencies  and  Independent 
laboratories  to  the  maximum  extent 
cable  In  order  to  avoid  duplication. 

INSPKCnON    TKEa 

Sw:.  622.  In  carylng  out  the  lnq>ec1 
required  under  this  (diapter,  the  Sec 
may  establish  and  impose  on  mobile  » 
manufacturers,  distributors,  and  dealers 
reasonable  fees  as  may  be  nectissary  to  c 
the  expenses  incxirred  by  him  in  condu<i,u« 
such  Inspections,  except  that  thU  8e<ilon 
shall  not  t^pplj  in  any  State  which  hal  In 
effect  a  State  plan  under  section  626. 

PKNALTIXS    ON    rNSPECTIONS 

Sec.  623.  Any  person,  other  than  an 
or  employee  of  the  United  States,  or  a  p. 
exercising  inspection  functions  under  a 
plan   pursuant   to  section   626,   who  k 
Ingly  and  willfully  falls  to  report  a  viol 
of  any  construction  or  safety  standard  < 
llshed  under  section  604  may  be  fined 
$1,000  or  Imprisoned  for  up  to  one  y« 
both. 

FBOHniTIOK   OH    WAIVKB   OF   UGRT8     I 

toe.  624.  The  rights  afforded  mobUe  h^ne 
purchasers  under  this  chapter  may  no|be 
waived  and  any  contract  or  agreement  tolhe 
contrary  shall  be  voidable. 

STATK   PLANS 

SMC.  626.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  chapter 
prevent  any  SUte  agency  or  court  froni: 
sertlng  Jurisdiction  under  SUte  Uw  overkny 
mobile  home  construction  or  safety 


^th  nq>ect  to  which  no  standard  has  been 
established  pursuant  to  the  provUlons  of 
section  604. 

(b)  Any  Stote  which,  at  any  time,  desires 
to  assume  re^onslbUlty  for  enforcement  of 
mobUe  home  safety  and  construction  stand- 
ards relating  to  any  Issue  with  respect  to 
which  a  Federal  standard  has  been  estab- 
lished under  section  604,  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  a  SUte  plan  tor  enforcement  of 
such  standards. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  the  plan 
submitted  by  a  SUte  under  subsection  (b), 
or  any  modification  thereof,  if  such  plan  In 
his  judgment — 

(1)  designates  a  SUte  agency  or  agencies 
as  the  agency  or  agencies  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering the  plan  throughout  the  SUte; 

(2)  provides  for  the  enforcement  of  mobile 
home  safety  and  construction  standards 
promulgated  under  section  604; 

(3)  provides  for  a  right  of  entry  and  In- 
spection of  all  fact<M-les.  warehouses  or 
esUblishmenU  In  such  SUte  In  which  mobUe 
homes  are  manufactured  and  for  the  review 
of  plans  In  a  manner  which  is  identical  to 
that  provided  in  section  614; 

(4)  provides  for  the  Imposition  of  the  clvU 
and  criminal  penalties  under  section  611; 

(6)  provides  for  the  notification  and  ««•- 
rection  procedures  under  section  616; 

(6)  provides  for  the  payment  of  inspection 
fees  by  manufacturers  in  amounU  adequate 
to  cover  the  cosu  of  inspections; 

(7)  conUlns  satisfactory  assurances  that 
such  agency  has  or  will  have  the  legal  au- 
thority and  qualified  personnel  necessary  for 
the  enforcement  of  such  sUndards; 

(8)  give  satisfactory  assurances  that  such 
SUte  will  devote  adequate  funds  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  such  stand- 
ards; 

(9)  requires  manufacttuers,  distributors, 
and  dealers  In  such  SUte  to  make  reporU 
to  the  Secretary  In  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  If  the  SUte  plan  were 
not  In  effect; 

(10)  provides  that  the  SUte  agency  will 
make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary  In  such 
form  and  conUlning  such  InformaUon  as 
the  Secretary  shaU  from  time  to  time  re- 
quire; and 

(11)  compUes  with  such  other  requlre- 
menU  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regiilaUon 
prescribe  for  the  enforcement  of  this  chan- 
ter. ~— 1- 

(d)  K  the  Secretary  reJecU  a  plan  sub- 
mitted under  subsection  (b),  he  shall  affcMtl 
the  SUte  submitting  the  plan  due  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  before  so 
doing. 

(e)  After  the  Secretary  approves  a  State 
plan  submitted  under  subsecUon  (b)  he 
may.  but  shall  not  be  required  to,  exercise 
his  authority  under  this  chapter  with  respect 
to  enforcement  of  mobUe  home  construction 
and  safety  standards. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall,  on  the  basis  of 
reporU  submitted  by  the  SUte  agency  and 
bis  own  Inspections,  make  a  wmtlnuing  eval- 
uation of  the  manner  In  which  each  SUte 
having  a  plan  approved  under  this  section 
is  carrying  out  such  plan.  Whenever  the  Sec- 
retary finds,  after  affording  due  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing,  that  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  SUte  plan  there  la  a 
failure  to  comply  substantlaUy  with  any  pro- 
vision of  the  State  plan  or  that  the  State 
plan  has  become  Inadequate,  he  shall  notify 
the  SUte  agency  of  his  withdrawal  of  ap- 
proval of  such  plan.  Upon  receipt  of  such 
notice  by  such  SUte  agency  such  plan  shaU 
cease  to  be  in  effect,  but  the  State  may  re- 
Uin  Jurisdiction  In  any  case  commenced  be- 
fore the  withdrawal  of  the  plan  in  order  to 
enforce  mobUe  home  standards  under  the 
plan  whenever  the  Issues  Involved  do  not  re- 
late to  the  reasons  for  the  withdrawal  ot 
the  plan. 
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OaANTB   TO   THX   STATSS 

Sbc.  626.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorised 
to  make  granU  to  the  SUtes  which  have 
designated  a  SUte  agency  under  section  626 
to  assist  them — 

(1)  In  identifying  their  needs  and  respon- 
sibilities in  the  area  of  mobile  home  con- 
struction and  safety  standards;  or 

(2)  in  developing  State  plans  under  sec- 
tion 625. 

(b)  The  Oovemor  of  each  SUte  shall  desig- 
nate the  appropriate  State  agency  for  receipt 
of  any  grant  made  by  the  SecreUry  under 
this  section. 

(c)  Any  SUte  agency  designated  by  the 
Governor  of  the  SUte  desiring  a  grant  un- 
der tihs  section  shall  submit  an  application 
therefor  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shaU 
review  and  either  accept  or  respect  such 
application. 

(d)  The  Federal  share  for  each  SUte  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may 
not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  total  cost 
to  the  SUte  In  identifying  its  needs  and 
developing  its  plan.  In  the  event  the  Federal 
share  for  all  SUtes  under  such  subsection 
is  not  the  same,  the  difference  among  the 
SUtes  shall  be  esUbllshed  on  the  basis  of 
objective  criteria. 

RULES  AND   KCCULATIONS 

Sec  627.  The  Secretary  la  authorized  to 
Issue,  amend,  and  revoke  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out   this   chapter. 


ANNUAL   KEPOKT  TO   CONORBS8 

Sec.  628.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  on  March  1  of  each  year  a 
comprehensive  report  on  the  administration 
of  this  chapter  for  the  preceding  calendar 
year.  Such  report  shall  Include  but  not  be 
restricted  to  (1)  a  thorough  sUtistlcal  com- 
pUation   of  the  accldente,   injuries,  deaths, 
and  property  losses  occiurlng  in  mobUe  home 
in  such  year;    (2)   a  list  of  Federal  mobile 
home  construction  and  safety  standards  pps- 
scribed  or  in  effect  in  such  year;    (3)    the 
level  of  compliance  with  aU  applicable  Fed- 
eral mobUe  home  standards;  (4)  a  summary 
of  all  ciurent  research  grante  and  contracts 
together  with  a  description  of  the  problems 
to  be  studied  in  such  research;   (6)  an  anal- 
ysis and  evaluation.  Including  relevant  policy 
recommendations,  of  research  activities  com- 
pleted and  technological  progress  achieved 
during  such  year;    (6)    a  sUtement  of  en- 
forcement  actions   including  Judicial   deci- 
sions, settlements,  defect  notifications,  and 
pending   litigation   commenced   during   the 
year;  and  (7)  the  extent  to  which  technical 
information  was  disseminated  to  the  scien- 
tific community  and  consumer-oriented  in- 
f(M-matlon    was    made    available    to   mobile 
homeowners  and  prospective  buyers. 

(b)  The  report  required  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  conUln  such  recommen- 
dations for  additional  legislation  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  necessary  to  promote  the  im- 
provement of  mobUe  home  construction  and 
safety  and  to  strengthen  the  national  mo- 
bile home  program. 

(c)  In  order  to  assure  a  continuing  and 
effective  national  mobile  home  construction 
and  safety  program,  it  U  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress to  encourage  the  adoption  of  SUte  in- 
spection of  used  mobUe  homes.  Therefore,  to 
that  end  the  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  thor- 
ough study  and  investigation  to  determine 
the  adequacy  of  mobile  home  construction 
and  safety  sUndards  and  mobUe  home  in- 
spection requirements  and  procedures  appli- 
cable to  used  mobile  homes  in  each  SUte,  and 
the  effect  of  programs  authorized  by  this 
chapter  upon  such  standards,  requirements, 
and  procedures  for  used  mobile  homes,  and 
report  to  Congress  as  soon  as  practicable,  but 
not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  chapter,  the  results  of  such 
study,  and  recommendations  for  such  addi- 
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tional  legislation  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
etrrj  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter.  Such 
report  shall  also  include  recommendations  by 
the  Secretary  relating  to  the  problems  of  dis- 
posal of  used  mobile  homes. 

AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIATIONS 

Sxc.  629.  There  are  authorized  to  b©  ap- 
prc^rlated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Ssc.  630.  Tbe  provisions  of  this  chapter 
shall  take  effect  upon  tbe  expiration  of  180 
days  following  tbe  date  of  enactment  of  this 
chapter. 

CHAPTER  vn — Housing  Cooperative 
FiNANCiNc  Association 

SHORT   TITLK    AND    STATEMENT    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec.  701.  (a)  This  chi^ter  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Housing  Cooperative  Financing  Associa- 
tion Act". 

(b)  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  and 
tbe  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  encourage  and 
assist  consumer-oriented  groups  in  their  ef- 
forts to  improve  housing  conditions  through 
the  esUbllshment  of  nonprofit  cooperative 
corporations  to  construct,  acquire,  manage, 
and  maintain  bousing  projects  for  occupancy 
by  the  members  of  such  corporations,  there- 
by achieving  economic  savings  and  advan- 
tages which  result  from  large-scale  coopera- 
tive building  and  marketing  and  from  self- 
msLntenance  by  the  members,  who  become 
owners  Instead  of  tenants.  The  Congress  has 
determined  that  an  appropriate  method  of 
providing  such  encouragement  and  assist- 
ance, with  the  utilization  of  private  financ- 
ing methods  and  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  well-esUbllshed  precedent  of  specialized 
financing  institutions  for  cooperatives,  is 
the  esUbllshment  of  a  special  financing  as- 
sociation which  will  provide  the  necessary  fi- 
nancing for  the  cooperative  corporations  and 
their  members  or  stockholders. 

HOUSING   COOPERATTVK    FINANCING 
ASSOCIATION 

Sec.  702.  (a)  To  effectuate  the  purpose  of 
this  chapter,  there  is  hereby  created  a  body 
corporate  to  be  known  as  the  Housing  Co- 
operative Financing  Association  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Association")  which  shall 
be  in  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  which  shall  have  authority 
to  make  and  service  loans,  issue  obligations 
within  the  limlUtlons  Imposed  by  section 
706  hereof  in  such  amounts,  at  such  times, 
and  on  such  terms  as  tbe  Association  may 
determine,  and  to  exercise  the  other  powers 
and  duties  prescribed  in  this  chapter.  The 
Association  shall  have  succession  imtil  dis- 
solved by  Act  of  Congress.  It  shall  maintain 
.  its  principal  office  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  shall  be  deemed,  for  purposes  of 
venue  in  civil  actions,  to  be  a  resident  there- 
of. Agencies  or  offices  may  be  esUbllshed  by 
the  Association  in  such  other  place  or  places 
as  It  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  in 
the  conduct  of  its  business. 

(b)  All  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Association  shall  Initially  be  vested  in  the 
SecreUry  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") and  the  Association  shall,  except  as 
hereinafter  provided,  be  administered  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary.  Within  the 
limitations  of  law,  the  SecreUry  shall  deter- 
mine the  general  policies  which  shall  govern 
the  operations  of  the  Association,  and  shall 
have  power  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  by- 
laws governing  the  performance  of  the  pow- 
ers and  duties  granted  to  or  Imposed  upon 
it  by  law.  The  Secretary  shall  select  and  effect 
the  appointment  of  qualified  persons  to  fill 
the  offices  of  president  and  vice  president, 
and  such  other  offices  as  may  be  provided  for 
In  the  bylaws,  with  such  executive  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  bylaws  or  by  the  SecreUry,  and  such 
persons  shall  be  the  executive  officers  of  the 
Association  and  shall  discharge  all  such  exec- 


utive  functions,   powers,   and   duties.   Tbe 
Secretary  shall  also— 

( 1 )  select  and  appoint  such  attorneys,  em- 
ployees, and  agents  of  the  Association,  vest 
them  with  such  powers  and  duties,  and 
cause  the  Association  to  pay  such  compen- 
sation to  them  for  their  services  as  the  Sec- 
reUry may  determine,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  6,  United  SUtes  Code,  relating 
to  appolntmenU  in  the  competitive  service, 
classification,  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates; 

(2)  utilize  the  services  of  other  employees 
within  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  on  a  compensatory  or  other 
basis,  as  determined  by  the  SecreUry; 

(3)  to  the  extent  deemed  appropriate  or 
desirable,  utilize  tbe  services,  and  pay  rea- 
sonable compensation  therefor,  of  approved 
private  lending  institutions,  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  and  the  Gov- 
ernment National  Mortgage  Association  for 
the  processing  of  loan  applications,  the  mak- 
ing of  disbursements,  the  servicing  of  loans, 
and  for  other  assisUnce  in  administering 
the  functions  of  the  Association; 

(4)  Uke  such  steps  as  he  deems  necessary 
or  desirable  to  assure  that  the  benefits  pro- 
vided by  this  chapter  shall  be  made  avail- 
able only  for  the  benefit  of  cooperatives  (and 
the  members  thereof)  whose  housing  proj- 
ects have  consumer-oriented  sponsorship  and 
that  each  of  such  projecte  will  be  owned  by 
a  nonprofit  cooperative  housing  corpora- 
tion, the  permanent  occupancy  of  the  dwell- 
ings in  which  is  restricted  to  members  of 
such  corporation; 

(5)  malnUin  an  integral  set  of  accounts 
which  shall  be  audited  annually  by  tbe  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office;  and 

(6)  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary, for  transmission  to  the  Congress,  to  be 
submitted  as  soon  as  practicable  following 
the  close  of  the  year  for  which  such  report 
is  made. 

(c)  In  the  performance  of  Ito  functions, 
the  association  shall  have  the  power  to 
adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate  seal,  which 
shall  be  judicially  noticed,  to  make  loans  as 
authorized  by  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter, to  enter  into  and  perform  contracts, 
leases,  cooperative  agreemenU,  or  other 
transactions,  on  such  terms  as  it  may  deem 
appropriate,  with  any  agency  or  instnimen- 
tallty  of  the  United  SUtes,  or  with  any 
State,  territory,  or  possession,  or  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  or  with  any  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof,  or  with  any  per- 
son, firm,  association,  or  corporation;  to 
execute,  in  accordance  with  its  bylaws,  all 
Instrumente  necessary  or  appropriate  In  the 
exercise  of  any  of  Ite  powers;  in  its  corporate 
name  to  sue  and  be  sued,  and  to  complain 
and  defend,  in  any  court  of  competent  ju- 
risdiction. State  or  Federal,  but  no  attach- 
ment, injunction,  or  similar  process,  mesne 
or  final,  shall  be  issued  against  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Association  or  against  the  Asso- 
ciation with  respect  to  Its  property;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  generality  of  the  fore- 
going, may — 

(1)  enter  into  contracts  without  regard  to 
section  3709  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  and 
make  advance,  progress,  or  other  payments 
with  respect  to  such  contracts  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  section  3648  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  and  include  in  any  contract 
or  Instrument  made  pursuant  to  this  chapter 
such  other  provisions  as  the  Association 
deems  necessary  to  assure  that  the  purposes 
of  this  chapter  will  be  achieved; 

(2)  foreclose  on  any  property  or  Uke  any 
action  to  protect  or  enforce  any  right  con- 
ferred upon  it  by  any  law,  contract,  or  other 
agreement,  and  bid  for  and  purchase  at  any 
foreclosure  or  any  other  sale  any  project  or 
part  thereof  In  connection  with  which  it  has 
made  a  loan  pursuant  to  this  chapter; 

(3)  pay  all  expenses  or  charges  in  connec- 
tion with,  and  deal  with,  complete,  recon- 
struct,   improve,   rent,  manage,  make   con- 


tracts for  the  management  of,  or  establish 
BUiUble  agencies  for  the  management  of,  or 
sell  for  cash  or  credit,  or  lease  in  its  discre- 
tion, in  ^mole  or  in  part,  any  project  or 
proi>erty  acquired  pursuant  to  this  cheater 
and  to  pursue  to  final  collection  by  way  of 
compromise  or  otherwise  all  claims  acquired 
by,  or  assigned  or  transferred  to  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  acquisition  or  disposal  of 
any  project  or  property  pursuant  to  this 
chapter,  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  the  acquisition,  han- 
dling, or  dl^KJsal  of  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty: Provided,  That  any  such  acquisition  of 
real  property  shall  not  deprive  the  State  or 
any  political  subdivision  thereof  of  its  civil 
or  criminal  jurisdiction  in  any  over  such 
property  or  impair  the  civil  righU  under  SUte 
or  local  laws  of  the  inhablUnte  on  such 
property; 

(4)  acquire,  bold,  sell,  or  exchange  at  pub- 
lic or  private  sale,  or  lease,  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of,  real  or  personal  prc^>erty,  and  sell  or 
exchange  any  securities  or  obligations; 

(5)  obtain  instirance  against  loss  in  con- 
nection with  property  and  other  assete  held; 

(6)  subject  to  the  specific  limitations  in 
this  chi^ter,  consent  to  the  modification, 
with  respect  to  rate  of  Interest,  time  of  pay- 
ment of  any  insUllment  of  principal  or  in- 
terest, security,  or  any  other  term,  of  any 
contract  or  agreement  to  which  it  is  a  part; 
or  which  has  been  transferred  to  it  pur- 
suant to  this  chapter: 

(7)  utilize  and  act  through,  without  re- 
gard to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  SUtutes, 
any  Federal,  SUte,  or  local  public  agency  or 
instrumentality,  or  private  agency  or  organ- 
ization, with  tbe  consent  of  tbe  agency  or 
organization  concerned,  and  contract  with 
any  such  agency,  InstrumenUUty,  or  orga- 
nization for  the  furnishing  of  any  services  or 
facilities;  and  may  make  advance,  progress, 
or  other  paymenu  with  respect  to  such  con- 
tracte  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3648  of  the  Revised  SUtutes;  and 

(8)  do  all  things  which  are  necessary  or 
incidental  to  the  proper  management  of  its 
affairs  and  tbe  pr(^>er  conduct  of  ite  busi- 
ness. 

(d)  Tbe  Association,  including  ite  fran- 
chise, capital,  reserves,  surplus,  mortgages, 
or  other  security  holdings,  and  income  shall 
be  exempt  from  all  Uxatlon  now  or  hereafter 
imposed  by  the  United  SUtes,  by  any  terri- 
tory, dependency,  or  possession  thereof,  or  by 
any  State,  county,  munlcljwllty,  or  local  tax- 
ing authority,  except  that  any  real  property 
of  the  Association  shall  be  subject  to  SUte, 
territorial,  county,  municipal,  or  local  taxa- 
tion to  tbe  same  extent  according  to  its  value 
as  other  real  property  is  taxed. 

(e)  The  stock  or  other  securities  or  in- 
strumente Issued  by  the  Association  shall  to 
the  same  extent  as  securities  which  are  the 
direct  obligations  of  the  United  States  be 
exempt  securities  within  the  meaning  of  laws 
administered  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS 

Sec.  703.  The  management  of  the  Associa- 
tion shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of  five  direc- 
tors, to  be  initially  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  to  serve  at  bis  pleasure.  Three  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  shall  be  selected  from 
among  officers  or  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
and  two  members  shall  be  selected  from 
among  persons  who  are  active  in  the  initia- 
tion or  represenutlon  of  housing  cooper- 
atives. At  such  time  as  all  of  tbe  preferred 
stock  has  been  redeemed,  all  obligations  to 
the  United  SUtes  have  been  paid  in  full,  and 
all  bonds  or  other  obligations  guaranteed  by 
the  United  SUtes  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter  have  been  paid  in  full,  the 
holders  of  the  common  stock  shall  be  en- 
titled to  elect  all  of  the  members  of  the 
board,  whereupon  the  powers  vested  in  the 
Secretary   pursuant   to   section   702   of   this 
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chapter  shall  t«rmln»t«  and  audi  powers 
shall  thereafter  be  exercised  by  thtfbowd  of 
directors.  | 

CAPrrai.  stock  | 

Sec.  704.    (a)    The  Association  i|»7  bsue 
preferred  capital  stock  from  tlmcito  time 
which  sbaU  be  subscribed  for  by  t|e  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  on  behalf  of  ttte  United 
States,  and  payments  for  such  sub<rrlptlons 
ahaU  be  subject  to  call  In  whole  cf  In  part 
by  the  Association:  Primided,  That:|he  total 
amount   of   such   stock   subscribedil  f or   and 
held  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy  at  any 
time  shall  not  exceed  $5,000,000.  Si^ock  held 
by  the  Secretary  of   the  Treasury  '»hall   be 
preferred  as  to  dividends  and  assets  of  the 
Association  and  shall  be  entlUed  tofcumula- 
tlTe  dtndexKls  for  each  year  equal  to!|i  return 
on  the  average  amount,  at  par,  of  sxitb  stock 
outstanding  during  such  fiscal  year  it  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  "Ireasury, 
taking  into  consideration  the  probable  term 
of    the    stock    Investment   and    the  Icurrent 
average  rate  on  outstanding  marketalle  obli- 
gations   of    the    United    Stetee    as  k>f    the 
last  day  of  the  sixth  month  of  suigi  flacal 
year.  The  Association  shall  Issue  to  4>e  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  recelpta  for  p4rments 
by  him  for  or  on  account  of  such 
such  receipts  shall  be  evidence  of  t 
ownership  of  the  United  States. 
hereby   author laed    to   be   approprla 
amounts  necessary  to  enable  the  I 
of  the  Treasury  to  make  paymento 
stock  when  called.  Such  stock  or 
thereof  may  be  retired  at  any  time 
Association. 

(b)    The  Association  shall  issue 
capital  stock  from  time  to  time  for  . 
tlon  by  eligible  cooperatives  In  an 
not  to  exceed  $50,000,000.  In  order 
direct  financial  participation  by  c 
each  eligible  cooperative  shall,  as  a 
tlon  precedent  to  obtaining  any  loa; 
the  Association  as  hereinafter  provid 
cept  loans  made  pursuant  to  the  prt 
of  section  707(a)  (4')   of  this  chapter^ 
scribe  for  capital  stock  of  the  Associai 
»n  amount  equal  to  6  per  centum 
original  principal  amount  of  such  1„ 
stock  subscriptions  shall  be  paid  for  . 
Irom  loan  proceeds  at  the  Ume  of  thei 
closing   of  the   loan.   Dividends  pay 
stock    paid    in    by    a    cooperative    s. 
credited  to  any  payments  subsequen 
on  the  stock  subscription  of  such  o 
tlve. 

(c)  After  the  amount  of  capital  of 
sedation   paid    by    such    subscribers 
than  the  United   States,   equals  $5,i 
the   Association   shall   thereafter   ap' 
nually  to   the   payment   and   retlrem^t  of 
the  shares  of  the  caplUl  stock  held     y  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  aU  sums  r  id  In 
as  capital  untU  all  such  capital  stock  b  Id  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  U  retl  ed  at 
pap  plus  any  dividends  which  shall  ha  e  ac- 
crued  on  such  stock:  Provided.  That  n,    such 
capital  stock  held  by  the  Secretary  «  '  the 

^^Zf'^K^  ^^^  "  """"^  """^  «•"* 

would  reduce  the  net  capital,  reservei    and 

surplus  of  the  AlMnnl>«l<^r>  t^  . , 


(d)   Upon  any  liquidation  of  the  Ai  octa- 
tton.  all  stockholders  (Including  the  1  nlted 

ttoed)  shall  share,  in  proportion  to  the  itock 
held,  in  any  assets  of  the  Association  q  ex 
cess  trf  the  amount  necessary  to  retire  a:  out- 
stjuiding  stock  at  par,  to  pay  accrued  divi- 
dends oa  preferred  stock,  and  to  retln  pay 
or^^wttle   aU    outsUnding    obligation!  and 

OBUCATIONS     OF    THX    ASSOCIATION 

Bk.  706.  (a)  To  obUin  additional  unds 
for  carrying  out  Its  funcUons.  the  Aa  ocU- 
tlon  may.  with  the  appoval  of  the  Seciftary 
Issue  and  have  ouUtandlng  at  any  onJtlme 
bonds   and  other  obligations  for  pui  ihase 


by    the    Secretary    of    the   Treasury    In    an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $SO,000,000. 

(b)   Bonds  or  other  obligations  Issued  by 
the  Association  under  this  chapter  shall  be 
In  such  forms  and  denom  Inattona,  have  such 
maturities,  and  be  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  As- 
sociation, with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Such  bonds  or  other  obliga- 
tions shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  taking  into 
consideration   the   current   average   rate   on 
outstanding   markeUble  obligations  of   the 
United  SUtes  as  of  the  last  day  of  the  month 
preceding  the  issuance  of  such  notes  or  other 
obllgaUons.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized    and    directed    to   purchase    any 
bonds  and  other  obligations  of  the  Associa- 
tion Issued  under  this  chapter  and  may  at 
any  time  sell  any  of  the  bonds  or  other  ob- 
ligations acquired  by  him  under  this  sec- 
tion.  All  purchases,  sales,  and  redemptions 
by   the   Secretary   of   the   Treasury   of   such 
bonds  or  other  obligations  shall  be  treated 
as  public  debt  transactions  of  the  United 
States. 

(c)  Funds  made  avaUable  to  the  Associa- 
tion pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  deposited  in  a  checking  ac- 
count or  accounts  with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  SUtes.  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  approprUted,  out  of  any  moneys  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  administra- 
tive expenses  of  the  Secretary  and  the  As- 
sociaUon  In  carrying  cut  their  funcUons  un- 
der this  chapter. 

(d)  The  Association  shall,  at  such  time  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine,  issue  bonds  or 
other  obligations  to  be  guaranteed  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  706  of  this  chap- 
ter and  shall  thereupon  retire  the  bonds  or 
other  obligations  initially  Issued  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

(e)  Except  In  the  case  of  sums  paid  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  preferred  capi- 
tal stock  or  bonds  or  other  obligations  of  the 
AssocUtion  pursuant  to  sections  7(H(a)  and 
706(a),  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
the  AssocUtion  from  stock  subscriptions  ano 
the  Issuance  of  bonds  or  other  obligations 
shall  not  be  Included  in  the  total  of  the 
budget  of  the  United  SUtes  Government  and 
BhaU  be  exempt  from  any  llmiution  on  an- 
nual expenditure  or  net  lending. 

OXJAXAtTTTK    OK     FTNANCIAL     OBUCATIONS 

Sbc.  706.  (a)  The  Association  is  authorized 
to  issue  and  have  outstanding  bonds  or  other 
obligations  not  in  excess  of  $1,000,000,000. 
The  SecreUry  is  authorized  to  guarantee. 
and  enter  Into  commitments  to  guarantee, 
such  bonds  or  other  obligations. 

(b)  The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
SUtes  is  pledged  to  the  payment  of  all  guar- 
antees under  this  section  with  respect  to 
both  principal  and  Interest.  Any  such  guar- 
antee made  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  eligibility  of  the 
bonds  or  other  obllgaUons  for  such  guaran- 
tee, and  the  validity  of  any  guarantee  so 
made  shaU  be  IncontesUble  In  the  hands  of 
a  holder  of  the  guaranteed  bond  or  other 
obligation. 

AUTHOUZXS  LOAMS 

Btc.  707.  (a)  To  assist  eligible  cooperatives 
and  their  members  in  the  production,  re- 
hablllUtlon,  conversion,  refinancing,  man- 
agement, and  maintenance  of  housing  proj- 
ects, and  the  resale  of  memberships,  the  As- 
sociation is  authorized  to  make  loans  for  the 
foUowing  purposes,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary— 

(1)  to  finance  the  construction  of  new 
housing  projects,  including  the  making  of 
advances  as  progress  paymenU  during  tbe 
period  of  construction; 

(3)  to  finance  the  acquisition  of  existing 
properties  for  conversion  to  cooperative 
ownership; 
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(3)  supplemental  loans  to  finance  the  re- 
hablllUtlon,  improvement,  repair,  or  mod- 
ernisation of  existing  housing  projects;  and 

(4)  supplemental  loans  to  finance  a  part 
of  the  down  payments  of  purchasers  acquir- 
ing membership  Interests  from  departing 
members  of  cooperatives  which  are  stock- 
holders of  the  Association;  such  locms  may 
be  made  to  cooperatives  or  to  purchasers  ac- 
quiring such  membership  interests  in  co- 
operatives : 

Provided.  That  the  Association  may  only 
make  loans  which  the  Secretary  insures  or 
makes  commitments  to  insure. 

(b)  A  loan  described  in  subsection  (a)(1) 
or(a)(3)  of  this  section  shaU  be  secured 
by  a  first  lien  on  the  housing  project  or 
property  (except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (2)  hereof),  shall  have  a  maturity  not 
in  excess  of  40  years  under  a  principal  re- 
payment plan  prescribed  by  the  Association, 
shall  Jjear  Interest  at  a  rate  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  and  shall  be  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed — 

(1)  in  the  case  of  a  loan  described  in  sub- 
section (a)(1)  of  this  section,  the  Associa- 
tion's estimated  replacement  cost  of  the 
project  when  the  proposed  Improvements 
are  completed:  which  shall  Include  the  land, 
proposed  physical  Improvements,  utilities, 
architect  fees,  taxes  and  Interest  during  con- 
struction, legal,  marketing,  and  development 
services,  working  caplUl  and  contingency 
allowances,  builders'  and  sponsors'  profit  and 
risk  allowance,  and  such  other  miscellane- 
ous charges  as  may  be  approved  by  the  As- 
sociation as  incident  to  the  development  of 
the  project,  which  shall  include  the  subscrip- 
tion price  of  the  stock  In  the  Association 
(which  shall  be  pledged  as  additional  secu- 
rity for  the  locm ) ;  or 

(2)  in  the  case  of  a  loan  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  (2)  of  this  section,  the  appraised 
value  of  the  project  or  property  at  the  time 
of  purchase,  which  value  shall  be  based  upon 
an  amount  on  which  the  debt  service  can 
be  met  from  the  income  of  the  property  when 
operated  on  a  nonprofit  basis,  after  payment 
of  all  operating  expenses,  taxes  and  required 
reserves,  and  the  subscription  price  of  the 
stock    in    the    AssocUtion    (which    shall    be 
pledged  as  additional  security  for  the  loan) : 
Provided,  That  a  loan  for  the  purposes  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  (2)  may  be  secured 
by  a  lien  on  the  housing  project  or  property 
which  Is  Inferior  to  other  liens  thereon,  at 
the  time  the  purchase  for  cooperative  owner- 
ship is  consummated,  where  such  other  liens 
bear  a  lower  interest  rate  than  the  AssocU- 
tlon's  loan  and  where  the  AssocUtlon's  loan, 
when  added  to  the  outstanding  balance  of 
the  existing  liens,   wiU  not  exceed   the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  project  or  property  deter- 
mined   In   accordance    with    the   provisions 
hereof. 

(c)  A  loan  described  in  subsection  (a)(3) 
of  this  section  shall  be  secured  by  a  lien  on 
the  housing  project  or  property,  which  may 
be  inferior  to  other  liens,  shall  have  a  ma- 
turity satisfactory  to  the  Secretary,  shall 
bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  and  shall  be  in  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  the  amount  which  the  Association 
esUmates  wiU  be  the  cost  of  the  Improve- 
menta  and  the  subscription  price  of  the  stock 
in  the  Association  (which  shall  be  pledged 
as  additional  security  for  the  loan) :  Provided, 
That  such  amount  when  added  to  the  out- 
standing balance  of  existing  liens  on  the 
project  or  property  shall  not  exceed  the  ap- 
praised value  thereof  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  (2) 
of  this  section. 

(d)  A  loan  to  a  cooperative  described  in 
subsection  (a)(4)  of  this  section  shall  be 
utilized  by  the  borrowing  cooperative  to  make 
loans  to  purchasers  acquiring  membership 
In  such  cooperative.  The  criteria,  limiUtlons. 
and  requirements  for  such  loans  to  pur- 
chasers acquiring  memberships  shall  be  pre- 
■ciibed  iy  the  Secretary  and  shall  be  secured 
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bT  the  borrower's  membership  and  occupancy 
J-ement  In  and  with  the  cooperative,  which 
K  in  turn,  be  pledged  by  the  borrowing 
^^t^ratlve  to  the  Association:  Provided. 
Sthe  borrowing  purchaser  of  a  coopera- 
tive membership  be  required  to  make  a  down 
nJvment  in  an  amount  computed  In  accord- 
JnS^wlth  the  provisions  of  section  708(3)  of 
??ta  (^apter.  Any  loan  made  to  a  purchaser 
i^umng  a  membership  in  a  cooperative 
^  be  subject  to  the  llmlUtlons  and  re- 
^ments  set  forth  in  this  paragraph. 

rel  The  loans  of  the  Association  shall  be 
-t  an  interest  rate  at  least  sufficient  to  cover 
toe  Association's  cost  of  financing,  together 
Irtthltr  estimated  cost  of  adminlstrat  on 
Mid  reserves  against  loan  losses.  In  making 
lolnB  the  AssocUUon  shaU  reUln  the  right 
iTadjust  the  interest  rate  at  periodic  in- 
t^als  (not  less  than  annually)  so  it  will 
^t  be  less  than  the  average  Inter^t  rate 
nald  by  the  Association  on  its  outstanding 
bonds  having  a  maturity  of  ten  years  or 
more,  as  of  the  last  day  of  the  preceding 

^*(f)  Housing  projects  to  be  financed  by 
loans  from  the  Association  ma;-  Include  such 
nondwelllng  facilities  as  the  Association 
deems  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  coopera- 
tive ownership  and  other  purposes  of  this 

chapter. 

(g)  If  Uxes,  utUltles,  operating  expenses, 
or  other  coste  increase  or  other  contingen- 
cies occur  which  jeopardize  the  abUlty  of  a 
cooperative  to  meet  its  payments  when  due 
on  a  loan  from  the  AssocUtion,  the  AssocU- 
tion Is  authorized  to  enter  into  workout 
sgreementa  with  necessary  extensions  of 
time  for  repayment  of  principal  and  interest 
for  such  periods  as  the  Association  deems 
BuiUble  under  the  clrcumsUnces,  including 
the  extension  of  the  final  maturity  of  the 
loan. 

XLldBIUTT    AND    RBGtXLATORT    BBQUtBEMENTS 

Skc.  708.  The  Secretary  shall  require  from 
each  cooperative  obtaining  a  loan  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  thU  chapter  an  under- 
taking that — 

(1)  Monthly  deposits  shall  be  made  by  the 
cooperative  Into  a  mutual  contingency  re- 
serve account  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Mutual  Fund")  to  be  administered  by  the 
Association  and  used.  In  the  discretion  of  the 
Association,  to  avoid  or  cure  any  defaults 
or  delinquencies  In  lopi  obligations  of  co- 
operatives receiving  loans  from  the  Associa- 
tion. 

(2)  Any  advance  made  from  the  Mutual 
Fund  for  the  purposes  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  section,  shall  be  repaid 
by  such  coc^>eratlve  at  such  times  and  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  ap- 
proved by  tbe  AssocUtion  as  sulUble  under 
the  clrcumsUnces. 

(3)  Each  purchaser  of  a  membership  in  the 
cooperative  shall  be  required  to  make  a 
downpayment  of  not  less  than  2  p>er  centum 
of  the  price  attributable  to  the  dwelling  unit 
involved,  which  downpayment  shall  be  ap- 
plied toward  the  payment  of  closing  costs 
and  the  member's  proportionate  share  of 
working  caplUl  and  the  cooperative's  sub- 
scription for  stock  In  the  Association. 

(4)  There  shall  be  included  In  the  monthly 
occupancy  charges  to  be  collected  by  the 
cooperative  from  each  member  an  amount  to 
pay  the  member's  share  (as  determined  by 
the  cooperative  and  approved  by  the  Asso- 
cUtion) of: 

(A)  payments  on  the  cooperative's  loan 
from  the  Association  under  subsection  (a) 
(1).   (a)(2),  or  (a)(3)   of  section  707; 

(B)  the  cooperative's  payments  to  the  Mu- 
tual Fund  of  the  AssocUtton; 

(C)  the  cooperative's  paymente  to  any 
wserve  for  replacements  and  other  reserves 
which  the  cooperative  may  be  required  to 
accumtOate  and  deposit  In  Its  account  with 
the  AssocUtion;  and 


(D)  the  operating  and  maintenance  ex- 
penses, taxes,  insurance  and  other  costs  of 
the  cooperative. 

(5)  The  cooperative  shall  file  annual  fi- 
nancial and  other  reports  with  the  Bank 
and  submit  to  such  audiU  by  the  Associa- 
tion and  the  General  Accounting  Office  as 
either  may  find  necessary  or  desirable. 

LABOB    STANDAKDS 

Sec.  709.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  In 
construction,  repair,  or  rehabilitation  work 
financed  with  a  loan  made  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  thU  chapter  shall  be  paid 
wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing 
on  similar  work  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  F.S.C. 
276a — 276a-6) .  No  loan  to  finance  such  work 
shall  be  made  without  first  obtaining  ade- 
quate assurance  that  these  labor  sUndards 
wUl  be  malnUined  for  and  upon  such  work. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  re- 
spect to  the  labor  sUndards  specified  in 
thU  section,  the  authority  and  functions  set 
forth  In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14 
of  1950  (64  SUt.  1267)  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  13,  1934  (40  U.S.C.  276c) . 

MUTUAL    FUND,    RESERVES    AND    DIVmENDS 

Sec.  710.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  Mutual 
Fund,  the  SecreUry  shall  require  the  esUb- 
llshment  and  maintenance  of  and  the  Asso- 
ciation shall  esUbllsh  and  mainUln  such 
reserve  or  reserves  as  he  deems  approprUte. 
Such  reserves,  including  the  Mutual  Fund, 
shall  be  kept  In  cash  or  on  deposit,  Invested 
in  Interim  financing  to  cooperatives  under 
the  provUions  of  this  chapter,  or  invested  In 
bonds  or  other  obligations  of,  or  guaranteed 
as  to  principal  and  interest  by,  the  United 
SUtes. 

(b)  No  dividends  shall  be  paid  on  the  com- 
mon stock  of  the  AssocUtion  except  out  of 
net  earnings  remaining  after  all  required 
reserves  are  provided  for,  and  then  only  after 
the  retirement  of  all  preferred  stock  and 
the  payment  In  ftill  of  all  obligations  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(c)  Upon  the  retirement  of  all  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  AssocUtion  held  by  the 
United  SUtes  and  after  the  payment  In  full 
of  bonds  or  other  obligations  InitUlly  held 
by  the  United  SUtes  or  guaranteed  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  thU 
chapter,  the  Secretary  U  authorized  to  dis- 
tribute to  each  of  the  cooperative  borrowers 
which  have  obUined  loans  from  the  Asso- 
cUtion, which  loans  are  in  good  standing,  a 
share  of  the  Mutual  Fund  in  such  manner 
and  amounU  as  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  equiUble  and  in  accordance  with 
sound  actuarial  and  accounting  practice. 

INSTTRANCE    OF    LOANS    MADE    BT   THE 
ASSOCIATION 

Sec.  711.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  law,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
Insure  and  to  make  commitments  to  Insure 
any  loan  to  be  made  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter.  Consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter,  the  Secretary 
may  issue  rules  and  regulations  for  the  In- 
surance of  loans  and  the  Issuance  of  commlt- 
menU  for  loans  to  be  made  by  the  AssocUtion 
and  to  provide  for  insurance  benefita  on 
terms  no  less  favorable  than  those  avaUable 
under  any  other  Insvirance  program  admin- 
istered by  the  SecreUry,  including  the  pay- 
ment of  insurance  benefits  in  cash. 

participation  in  other  cooperative 
housinc  programs 

Sec.  712.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  chapter 
shall  be  construed  as  a  supplement  to,  and 
not  as  a  substitute  for,  other  laws  now  exist- 
ing or  hereinafter  enacted  relating  to  financ- 
ing and  assistance  for  cooperative  housing. 

(b)  The  AssocUtion  shall  be  an  approved 
mortgagee  under  the  provisions  of  Uws.  regu- 
Utlons,  and  programs  adminUtered  by  the 


Secretary,  may  participate  In  Interest  re- 
duction or  other  subsidy  programs,  and  may 
enter  into  contracts  with  the  Secretary  on 
the  same  basis  as  if  it  were  an  entity  outoide 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Chapter  Vin — ^Miscellaneous 

NATIONAL    HOUSING   GOAL 

Sec.  801.  Title  XVI  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  U  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  *(a)"  before  "The  Con- 
gress" in  the  first  sentence  of  section  1601; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  1601 
the  following  subsections: 

"(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  that 
policies  designed  to  contribute  to  the 
achievement  of  the  national  housing  goal 
have  not  directed  sufficient  attention  and 
resources  to  the  preservation  of  existing 
bousing  and  neighborhoods,  that  the  deterio- 
ration and  abandonment  of  housing  for  the 
Nation's  lower  income  families  has  acceler- 
ated over  the  last  decade,  and  that  this  ac- 
celeration has  contributed  to  neighborhood 
disintegration  and  has  partially  negated  the 
progress  toward  achieving  the  national  hous- 
ing goal  which  has  been  made  primarily 
through  new  bousing  construction. 

"(c)  The  Ctongress  declares  that  If  the  na- 
tional housing  goal  U  to  be  achieved,  a 
greater  effort  must  be  made  to  encourage  the 
preservation  of  exUltng  housing  and  neigh- 
borhoods through  such  measures  as  housing 
preservation,  moderate  rehabilitation,  and 
improvemente  in  housing  management  and 
maintenance.  In  conjunction  with  the  pro- 
vision of  adequate  municipal  sedvlces.  Such 
an  effort  should  concentrate,  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  it  has  in  the  past,  on  housing  and 
neighborhoods  where  deterioration  is  evident 
but  has  not  yet  become  acute.";  and    ■ 

(3)  by  redesignating  clauses  (3)  through 
(6)  of  section  1603  as  clauses  (4)  through 
(7),  respectively,  and  by  Inserting  after 
clause  (2)  the  following  new  clause: 

"(3)  provide  an  assessment  of  develc^- 
menU  and  progress  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  with  respect  to  the  preservation 
of  deteriorating  housing  and  neighborhoods 
and  indicate  the  efforU  to  be  underUken  In 
future  years  to  encourage  such  action;". 
EXPANSION  or  experimental  hoxtsing 

ALLOWANCE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  802.  Section  604  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1970  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"HOUSING  ALLOWANCE 

"Sec.  604.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  is  authorized  and 
directed  through  an  expansion  of  the  experi- 
menUl  housing  allowance  program  to  for- 
mulate, initiate,  and  operate,  on  a  pilot 
basis,  programs  of  cash  assistance  for  renUl 
or  homeownershlp  expense  to  determine 
whether  a  policy  of  direct  cash  assistance 
can  be  put  Into  practical  operation. 

•■(b)  (1)  In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
under  subsection  (a)  of  thU  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  develop  analyses,  data,  and 
exp)erlence  necessary  to  permit  determina- 
tions of  (A)  the  attributes  and  composition 
of  the  group  eligible  to  receive  Federal  as- 
sistance In  a  full-scale  national  cash  assist- 
ance program,  (B)  approprUte  methods  for 
staging  the  implemenUtion  of  a  cash  assist- 
ance program,  (C)  the  deflnltiton  of  safe  and 
sanitary  housing,  (D)  the  cost  of  obUlnlng 
safe  and  sanitary  hoxislng  In  the  various 
housing  market  areas  of  the  country,  (E)  the 
amount  of  contribution  that  shoiild  be  re- 
quired of  a  family  receiving  a  Federal  bous- 
ing assistance  payment  toward  tbe  cost  of 
the  safe  and  sanitary  housing  it  occupies, 
(F)  the  Impact  of  a  cash  assisUnce  program 
tied  to  housing  on  the  welfare  of  low-  and 
moderate-income  families,  (O)  the  charac- 
teristics of  housing  acquired  through  a  cash 
assistance  program  with  respect  to  quality, 
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^fp«.  And  location,  (H)  tbe  effect  of  tM  ff*»*i 
assistance  program  In  reducing  ret  identlal 
concentrations  of  low-Income  faml  lee,  (I) 
tbe  cost  of  administering  a  full-6<  Ue  na- 
tional casb  assistance  program,  and  (J)  the 
safeguards    and    administrative    pr<  oedures 
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necessary  and  appropriate  to  Insure  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  that  (1)  lousing 
obtained  with  the  use  of  the  housln  allow 
ance  is  safe,  sanitary,  and  reasonable  priced, 
and  (U)  that  a  cash  assistance  prog  am  re- 
sults In  Increased  preservation,  main  mance, 
and  Improvement  of  the  housing  sto  k 

"(2)  In  addition  the  Secretary  sha  deter- 
mine the  effect  that  Implementatli  a  of  a 
housing  assistance  program,  serving  groups 
of  varying  sizes,  attributes,  and  per(  mtages 
of  households  In  a  bousing  market  arc  v  would 
have  on  tbe  cost  of  housing  in  houst  g  mar 
ket«  with  varying  vacancy  rates,  md  In 
stimulating  the  availability  of  addltlc  lal  safe 
.  and  sanitary  housing  units  of  the  kouslng 
stock.  '^ 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  report  tis  find- 
ings to  the  Congress  not  later  than  «  ghteen 
months  after  the  date  of  enactmen 
Housing  and  Community  Developme 
1974  and  shall  Include  with  his  re 
proposed  legislation  that  may  be 
prlate. 

"(d)   The  Secretary  (subject  to  1 
contained  in  approprlaUons  Acts) 
Into  contracts  or  agreements  urn 
b«  will  make  payments  to  or  on  be 

tlclpatlng  families  pursuant  to  c ^ 

ance  programs  authorized  by  this  sectton.  He 
may   also   contract    with    public   or  Irlvate 
agencies  for  performance  of  admlnl|tratlve 
functions  tn  connection  wltb  such  pr^|granis. 
"(e)   For  the  purpose  of  carrying  apt  this 
section,  the  Secretaiy  Is  authorized  tOtnutke. 
and  to  contract  to  make,  housing  a6a||Btance 
payments  to  or  on  behalf  of  partlcttiating 
families.  The  aggregate  amount  of  pa; 
pursuant  to  such  contracts  shall  not 
$43.(K)0.(X>0   In   any   fiscal    year,   exce] 
upon  the  enactment  of  the  Housing  an 
munlty  Development  Act  of  1974,  the 
of  contract  authority  conferred  by 
tlon    shall    be    reduced    by    the    _„ 
amount  of  contracts  under  the  United 
Housing  Act  of  1937  which  were  ente; 
to  carry  out  tbe  purposes  of  this 
There  are  authorized  to  be  approprta.. 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  o 
•ection,  including  such  amounts  as 
necessary  to  cover  administrative  ci_ 
to  make  payments  as  provided  for  1^  v.^..- 
tracts  entered  Into  by  the  Secretary  iinder 
this  section.    Contracts   under   this   qictlon 
ahaU  not  prorlde  for  payments  to  befnade 
after  Jtdy  1.  1986.  During  any  pertodiwben 
funds  are  available  for  commlUnent  |uKler 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  notSlenter 
Into   further    contracts    under    the    Qnlted 
States  Houshig  Act  of  1937  to  carry  oat  the 
purpose  of  this  section." 

Dnscr  mraifcnra  stttbt 
Sbc.   803.  The  Secretary  of  Housin|  and 
TTrban  Development  and  the  Secretary  |f  the 
Treasury  shall  study  the  feasibility  of  Chanc- 
ing the  programs  authorized  under  sfctlon 
802  and  section  601  of  the  Revised  Nf^lonal 
Housing  Act  through  various  financing  Hieth- 
ods.  Including  direct  loans  from  the  Federal 
Financing  Bank,  and  If  the  Secretary  of  Bous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  the  fecre 
tary  of  the  Treasury  determine  that  an 
method  would  result  in  net  savings  . 
Federal  Government   (after  taking  in 
count  the  direct  and  indirect  effects 
method) ,  it  la  the  sense  of  the  Co_„., 
such  method  be  adopUJ.  The  Secre 
Honaing   and    Urban   Development 
Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry  sbaU  tn. 
tbe  CoQgreas  a  report  on  tbe  study 
by  this  section  not  later  than  one 
tbe  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


BIJWai.T  AlfD  HAMUCAPPKD  HOXTSXIf O  LOAM  rUWD 

Sac.  804.  Section  a02  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  19S9  is  amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end 
tbereof  tbe  following : 

••(f)  (1)  There  Is  established  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  a  trust  fund  to  be 
Icnown  as  the  National  Elderly  and  Handi- 
capped Housing  Loan  Fund  (hereinafter  in 
this  subsection  referred  to  as  the  "fund"). 
The  fund  shall  consist  of — 

"(A)  amounts  repaid  by  borrowers  as  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  on  loans  from  the  fund; 
"(B)   proceeds  credited  to  the  fund  under 
paragraph  (3); 

°'(C)  appropriations  to  the  fund  under 
paragraph  (4); 

"(D)  all  amounts  repaid  by  borrowers  as 
principal  and  Interest  on  loans  from  the 
revolving  fund  estabUshed  under  subsection 
(a)(4);  and 

"(E)  any  amounts  contained  in  the  revolv- 
ing fund  established  under  subsection  (a)  (4) 
which  are  not  conunitted  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection:  and 

"(F)  receipts  from  any  other  source. 
All  receipts,  funds,  or  other  assets  and  all 
liabilities  of  the  revolving  fund  established 
under  subsection  (a)(4)  (including  llabUl- 
tles  arising  under  loans  made  under  such 
subsection)  shall  become  and  be  assets  and 
liabilities  of  the  fund  established  pursuant 
to  this  subsection,  as  if  such  assets  and 
liabilities  had  been  received  or  Incurred  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection,  and  shall  be  paid 
over.  held,  and  accounted  for  accordingly. 

"(2)  Amounts  In  the  fund  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing loans  under  this  section  and  for  paying 
Interest  on  obligations  Issued  under  para- 
graph (S).  The  aggregate  loans  made  under 
this  section  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  limits  on  such  lending  authority 
established  in  the  annual  appropriations  Act 
for  such  fiscal  year. 

"(3)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  Issue 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  notes  or 
other  obligations  In  an  aggregate  amount  not 
to   exceed    $100,000,000.   In   such   forms  and 
denominations,  bearing  such  maturities,  and 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury.  Such   notes  or  other  obligations  shall 
bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  tbe 
Secretary  <rf  the  Treasury,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  current  average  market  3rteld 
on  outstanding  markert^able  obligations  of  tbe 
United  States  of  comparable  maturities  dur- 
ing the  month  preceding  the  issuance  of  tbe 
notes  or  other  obligations.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  authortae  and  directed  to 
pundiaae    any   notes   and   other   obligations 
issued  hereunder  and  for  that  purpose  he  is 
authocliied  to  use  as  a  public  debt  tnuosac- 
tlon  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  ee- 
curltles    issued   under   tbe   Second   Liberty 
Bond  Act.  and  tbe  purposes  for  which  se- 
curities may  be  issued  under  that  Act  are 
extended  to  Include  any  purchase  of  such 
notes  and  obllgaUons.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  tbe 
notes  or  other  obligations  acquired  by  him 
under  this  subsection.  All  redemptions,  pur- 
chases,  and   sales   by   the   Secretary  of   the 
Treasury  of  such  notes  or  other  obligations 
shall  be  treated  as  debt  transactions  of  tbe 
United  States. 

"(4)  There  is  authorized  to  b*  appro- 
priated to  the  fund  in  each  fiscal  year  an 
amount  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
amount  of  interest  paid  on  obligations  issued 
under  paragraph  (3)  and  the  amount  of 
interest  received  on  loans  made  from  tbe 
fund,  Init  not  to  exceed  3,000,000  in  any  fU- 
<**  year.  Xxeept  in  the  case  of  sunu  appro- 
priated onder  this  subeeettai,  tbe  receipts 
and  dleburaements  of  tbe  fond  aball  not  be 
included  in  tbe  total  of  tbe  budget  of  the 
United   States   Oorenunent   end    ■Hfji    ^ 


exempt  from  any  limitation  on  annual  ex 
pendlture  or  net  lending. 

"(6)  To  the  maximum  extent  pracUcable 
tbe  Secretary  shall  use  the  services  and 
faculties  of  the  private  mortgage  Industry 
In  servicing  mortgage  loans  made  under 
this  section." 

w>w  aisx  coNsraucnoir 
8k:.  805.  In  the  administration  of  section 
202  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959  and  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  may 
enter  Into  a  contract  or  make  a  commitment 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
with  respect  to  a  housing  project  which  is 
designed  primarily  for  occupancy  by  the 
elderly  and  which  involves  high  rise  con- 
strdctlon  only  if  he  determines,  on  the  basis 
of  land  costs,  safety  and  security  factors, 
or  the  avaUablllty  of  community  services, 
that  such  construction  is  apppropriate. 
HousxNC  sectmrrY 
SBC.  806.  (a)  There  is  established  In  ths 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment an  Office  of  Security  which  shall  be 
headed  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Hous- 
ing Managament.  The  Office  of  Security  shall 
be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  to — 

(1)  make  grants  and  enter  into  contracts 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (b) ; 

(2)  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  Informa- 
tion relating  to  the  physical  security  of 
Federally  Insured  or  assisted  housing  proj- 
ects and  to  Federal  assistance  for  improved 
security  of  such  projects;  and 

(3)  cooperate  and  coordinate  with  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion In  developing  Improved  methods  for 
providing  housing  security. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Office  of  Security,  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  and  enter  into  contracts  wltb  spon- 
sors of  Federally  insured  or  assisted  hous- 
ing projects  in  order  to  pay  the  cost  of— 

(1)  tbe  planning  and  development  of  a 
security  program  for  the  project; 

(2)  capital  improvements,  such  as  design 
modification  or  remodeling  or  the  installa- 
tion of  electronic  security  systems,  improved 
lighting  in  common  areas,  and  hardware, 
to  Improve  the  security  of  the  project; 

(3)  the  maintenance  and  equipment  of  a 
security  force  for  the  project.  Including  sal- 
aries and  benefits  of  security  personnel  and 
training  programs,  uniforms,  weapons,  and 
other  equipment  for  such  personnel;  and 

(4)  research  and  technical  assistance  re- 
Uting  to  project  security. 

As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  "Federally 
insured  or  assisted  housing  project"  means 
a  multlfamlly  housing  project  under  a 
mortgage  insured  under  any  provision  of 
tbe  National  Housing  Act,  a  project  subject 
to  an  annual  ccutrlbutlons  contract  \mder 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  and 
a  project  subject  to  a  loan  under  section  202 
of  the  HoustDg  Act  of  1989. 

(c)  Ftom  tbe  amounts  authorised  under 
section  9(b)  of  tbe  United  SUtes  Housing 
Act  of  1937,  aa  amended  by  chapter  n  of 
this  Act,  for  annual  contributions  tor  the 
operation  of  low-Income  bousing  projects, 
the  Secretary  U  authorized  to  enter  into 
contracU  and  make  grants  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section  in  ag- 
gregate amounts  not  to  exceed  #10,000,000 
per  annum  prior  to  JiUy  1,  1978. 

HOTnOfO    UOCATKOt 

Sec.  807.  Title  V  of  tbe  Hotalng  and  Urban 
Development    Act   of    1970   is   amended   by 
adding  at  the  end  tliereoC  tlie  following: 
"BovsDifl  Locanoir 

"Ssc.  608.  (a)  The  Omgreas  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 
"(1)   There  Is  a  contlnnlng  need  to  ex- 
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p«nd  the  supply  of  housing  in  standard  con- 
dition which  lower  Income  families  can  af- 
ford. 

"(2)  Vederally  asslated  ^Torte  to  expand 
the  supply  of  such  housing  in  the  past  have 
been  concentrated  to  a  great  extent  In  a  few 
neighborhoods  located  in  or  nesu-  urban  core 
areas. 

"(3)  Such  efforts,  therefore,  have  not 
greatly  expanded  housing  locatlonal  oppor- 
tunities for  lower  income  families,  many  of 
whom  can  afford  housing  (Hily  in  such  neigh- 
borhoods. 

••(4)  The  concentration  of  lower  income 
faniliee  In  these  neighborhoods,  which  was 
often  been  facilitated  by  governmental  pol- 
icies, has  compounded  social  problems  in 
tbe  neighborhoods,  hastened  neighborhood 
deterioration,  and  overburdened  public 
services. 

-(6)  Such  concentration  has  also  placed 
an  enormous  financial  burden  on  cities  and 
States  by  Increasing  greatly  the  need  for  so- 
cial services  in  these  neighborhoods. 

"(6)  In  the  case  of  new  housing  construc- 
tion, suitable  sites  are  difficult  or  Impossible 
to  find  In  many  urban  core  areas  and  often 
can  be  utilized  only  after  demolition  and  re- 
location expenses  are  Inciured. 

••(7)  New  employment  opportunities  in 
many  metropolitan  areas  are  being  created 
more  rapidly  in  the  areas  surrounding  urban 
core  areas  than  in  the  core  areas  themselves, 
and  lower  income  families  who  can  only  af- 
ford to  live  in  or  near  urban  core  areas  often 
cannot  take  advantage  of  these  opportuni- 
ties, which  would  increase  the  Income  of 
such  families  and  result  in  less  dependence 
upon  Federal  assistance.  Many  lower  income 
families  who  do  take  advantage  of  these  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  the  areas  sur- 
roimdlng  urban  core  areas  are  not  able  to 
afford  housing  within  reosonable  proximity 
to  their  places  of  employment. 

"(8)  For  all  of  these  reasons,  the  Federal 
Government  should  encourage  and  assist 
metropolitan  areas  in  undertaking  programs 
designed  to  increase  bousing  locatlonal  op- 
portunities for  families  of  lower  income  by 
conserving  and  expanding  the  supply  of 
housing  in  standard  condition  affordable  by 
such  families,  located  within  reasonable 
proximity  to  major  employment  opportuni- 
ties and  in  a  manner  calculated  to  avoid  ex- 
cessive concentration  In  any  particular 
neighborhood  and  to  spread  the  financial  re- 
qionslbllity  for  supporting  necessary  Eervlces 
among  local  jurisdictions. 

"(b)  Programs  undertaken  by  the  Secre- 
tary tmder  section  601  may  include  grants 
by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  to  general  pur];>ose  lo- 
cal governments,  or  to  local  public  agencies 
designated  by  such  governments  or  by  re- 
gional combinations  of  such  governments,  to 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  providing  as- 
sistance for  the  piirpose  of  Increasing  hous- 
ing locatlonal  opportunities  for  lower  Income 
families  In  the  manner  described  in  subsec- 
tion <a)  (8) .  Such  grants  may  be  made  for 
the  planning  and  implementation  of  the  fol- 
lowing activities: 

"(1)  The  maintenance.  Improvement,  or 
expansion  of  public  services  furnished  by 
localities  In  order  to  serve  adequately  the 
increased  suiyply  of  bousing  for  lower  income 
families  and  the  families  themselves,  as  well 
as  the  other  residents  of  the  localities. 

"(2)  Providing,  i^jgrading.  or  improving 
social  services  related  to  housing  for  lower 
Income  famlllea.  Including  security  and 
counseling  aervtoas. 

"(8)  Increasing  the  cAeiency  and  improv- 
ing the  managentent  and  supervision  at  the 
project,  local,  and  regional  levels  of  programs 
and  services  designed  to  provide  tncreaaed 
bousing  opportunities  for  lower  Income 
famlUss. 

•'(4)  The  payment  ot  sncb  portions  of  rea- 
sonable and  necessary  land  acquisiticm,  dem- 


olition, or  relocation  expenses  as  tbe  Secre- 
tary deems  appropriate. 

"(5)  Such  other  activities  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  approve,  taking  into  account  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

"(c)  The  Secretary,  in  making  grants  under 
this  section,  shall — 

"(1)  give  a  preference  to  activities  and 
demonstration  programs  designed  to  benefit 
Exibstantlally  families  whose  Incomes  would 
make  them  eligible  for  hoxialng  assistance 
under  the  United  States  Hoxislng  Act  of  1937; 

••(2)  require  localities  to  carry  out  demon- 
strations designed  to  expand  housing  oppor- 
tunities in  such  a  manner  that  the  needs  of 
both  the  elderly  imd  families  are  considered 
and  accommodated  to  the  extent  practicable; 
and 

"(3)  require  that  demonstration  programs 
undertaken  pursuant  to  this  section  SMldress 
rationally  and  effectively  the  housing  needs 
of  lower  Income  families  on  a  regional  or 
areawlde  basis,  consistent  with  any  bousing 
element  of  a  comprehensive  land  use  plan 
which  has  been  developed  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  701  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1964. 

"(d)(1)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under 
this  section  may  not  exceed  the  actual  cost 
incurred  by  a  locality  in  carrying  out  the 
activities  referred  to  in  subsection  (b). 

"(2)  Not  more  than  cme-third  of  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  grants  made  under  this 
section  in  any  fiscal  year  may  be  made  to  any 
one  locality. 

"(3)  None  of  the  funds  available  under 
this  section  may  be  used  to  make  expendi- 
tures for  which  other  Federal  funds  are 
available. 

"(e)  To  tbe  maximum  extent  practicable, 
the  Secretary  shall  expedite  the  provision  of 
such  assistance  authorized  under  other  pro- 
visions of  law  administered  by  him  as  be 
deems  necessary  and  appropriate  to  further 
the  progress  of  demonstration  programs  un- 
dertaken pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(f)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  tat  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975.  Any  amount  so  appro- 
priated shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. Any  amount  authorized  for  any  fiscal 
year  under  this  section  but  not  appropriated 
may  be  appropriated  for  any  succeeding  fiscal 
year. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  six  months  following 
the  close  of  any  year  In  which  be  carries  out 
a  demonstration  under  this  section  a  report 
on  such  denK)nstratlon,  and  shall  include  In 
such  report  such  recommendations  as  he 
deems  appropriate  to  further  tbe  purposes 
of  this  section." 

SOLAK   EKOtGT 

Sec.  806.  Title  V  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1970,  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 807  of  this  chapter.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"aOLtM.   ENEBGT 

"Sec.  607.  (a)  In  carrying  out  activities 
under  section  601,  tbe  Secretary  may,  after 
coitsultaUon  with  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  undertake  demonstrations  to 
determine  the  economic  and  technical  feasi- 
bility of  utUlzlng  solar  energy  for  heating  or 
cooling  residential  bousing  (including  dem- 
onstrations of  new  housing  design  or  struc- 
ture involving  tbe  use  of  solar  energy). 
Demonstrations  carried  out  under  this  sec- 
tion should  involve  both  single  family  and 
mulUfamily  housing  located  In  areas  havlikg 
distinguishable  climatic  characteristics  in 
urban  as  well  as  rural  envlronntents.  To 
ctory  out  the  purposes  of  this  section  Uve 
Secretary  is  authorized — 

"(1)  to  enter  Into  contracts  with,  to  make 
grants  to,  and  to  provide  other  types  of  as- 
sistance to  Indlvkloals  and  entitles  with  Bpt- 
clal  competence  and  knowledge  to  contribute 


to  the  planning,  deelgn,  devel<H>ment,  and 
operation  of  such  housing; 

"(2)  to  utilize  the  contract,  loan,  or  mort- 
gage Insurance  authority  of  any  Federally 
assisted  housing  program  in  the  actutJ  plan- 
ning, development,  and  occupancy  of  such 
housing;  and 

"(3)  to  set  aside  any  development,  con- 
struction, design,  or  occupancy  requirements 
for  the  purpose  of  any  demonstration  under 
this  section  if  be  determines  that  such  re- 
quirements Inhibit  such  demonstration. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  include  in  any 
demonstration  under  this  section  an  evalu- 
ation of  the  demonstration  to  cover  the  full 
experience  Involved  ia.  all  stages  of  tAe  dem- 
onstration. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  6  months  following 
the  close  of  any  year  in  which  he  carries  out 
a  demonstration  under  this  section  a  full  re- 
port on  such  demonstration.  Such  report  may 
Include  an  evaluation  of  the  economic  and 
technological  feasibility  of  the  wlde^read 
appllcaticm  of  solar  energy  to  resident}^ 
housing. 

"(d)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  $2,600,000  i<x  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975.  Any  amounts  so 
appropriated  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

HOirSIKG    DESIGN 

Sec.  809.  Title  V  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1970,  as  amended  by  sec- 
tions 807  and  808  of  this  chapter,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tbe  following 
new  section: 

"UOUSINC    DESIGN 

"Sec.  608.  Programs  undertaken  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  section  501  may  include  research 
on,  and  the  development  of  standards  relat- 
ing to,  the  social  and  environmental  conse- 
quences of  bousing  design  and  location  in 
relation  to  other  bo\ising  and  neighborhood 
faciUttes." 

rAIB    BOTTSIHG    WITH    BESFBCT    TO    BMX 

Sec.  810.  (a)  Subsections  (a),  (b),  (c).  (d). 
and  (e)  of  section  804  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts 
of  violence  or  intimidation,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  AprU  li,  1968  (42  U.S.C. 
3604),  are  amended  by  inserting  a  comma 
and  the  word  "sex"  immediately  after  the 
word  ••religion"  each  time  It  appears  In  such 
subsections. 

(b)  Section  805  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  a  comma  and  the  word  "sex" 
Immediately  after  the  word  "religion". 

(c)  Section  806  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  a  comma  and  the  word  "sex" 
immediately  after  the  word  "religion". 

(b)  Subsection  (a),  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (b),  and  subsection  (c)  of  section 
901  of  such  Act  are  amended  by  inserting  a 
comma  and  the  word  "sex"  immediately  after 
the  word  ••religion"  each  time  It  appears. 

NATIONAI,  INSTITUTE  OF  BUHJIINC  SCIENCES 

Si«.  811.  (a)(1)  The  Congress  finds:  (A) 
that  tbe  lack  at  an  authoritative  national 
source  to  make  findings  and  to  advise  both 
the  public  and  private  sectore  of  the  econ- 
omy with  respect  to  the  use  of  building 
science  and  technology  in  achieving  nation- 
ally acceptable  standards  and  other  techni- 
cal provision  for  use  in  Federal,  State,  and 
local  bousing  and  building  regulations  is  an 
obstacle  to  efforts  by  and  Imposes  severe 
burdens  upon  all  those  who  procure,  design, 
construct,  use,  operate,  maintain,  and  re- 
tire physical  facilities,  and  frequently  results 
in  ttte  failare  to  take  full  advantage  of  new 
and  useful  developments  in  technology  which 
could  Improve  our  living  environment;  (B) 
that  the  estairilshment  cA  model  building 
codes  or  of  a  single  national  building  code 
will  not  completely  resolve  tbe  problem  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  at  aU  levels  of  govern- 
ment in  updating  their  housing  and  building 
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regulations  to  reflect  new  developn  ints  In 
technology,  m  well  as  the  Irregularis  ea  and 
Inconsistencies  which  arise  In  applyl  g  such 
requirements  to  particular  localities 
clal  local  conditions;  (C)  that  the  lack  of 
uniform  housing  and  building  reaUatonL 
provisions  Increases  the  costs  of  consSuctlon 
and  thereby  reduces  the  amount  of  lK>uslng, 
and  other  community  facilities  wblcl^|can  be 
provided:  and  (D)  that  the  exlstenie  of  a 
single  authoritative  natlonaUy  recogn: 

stltutlon  to  provide  for  the  evaluation. 

technology  could  facilitate  introduclon  of 
such  Innovations  and  their  acceptanc^t  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  levels. 

(3)  The  Congress  further  finds,  h 
that  while  an  authoritative  source  o 
nlcal  findings  is  needed,  various  prh 
ganlzatlons  and  Institutions,  private 
try.  labor,  and  Federal  and  other 
mental  agencies  and  entitles  are  p. 
engaged  In  building  research,  technol 
velopment,  testing,  and  evaluation, 
ards  and  model  code  development  a 

mulgatlon,   and   Information  dls8em__ 

These  existing  activities  should  be  elcour- 
aged  and  these  capabilities  effectlvelf  utU- 
Ized  wherever  possible  and  approprilte  to 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(3)  The  Congress  declares  that  an  a 
tatlve    nongovernmental    instrument 
to  be  created  to  address  the  problei. 
Issues  described  In  paragraph   (1),  th 
creation  of  such  an  Instrument  sho 
initiated  by  the  Government,  with  the 
and  assistance  of  the  National  Acad( 
Sciences-National  Academy  of  Englni 
National    Research    CouncU    (hereafti    re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Academies-Research  i  loun- 
cU")  and  of  the  various  sectors  of  the    uild- 
Ing  community.  Including  labor  and    Man- 
agement, technical  experts  in  bulldin     sci- 
ence and  technology,  and  the  various    evels 
of  goyernment. 

(b)(1)  There  is  authorized  to  be 
llshed,  tor  the  purposes  described  in  s 
tion   (a)  (3),  an  appropriate  nonprofit 
governmental  Instrument  to  be  Imown 
National     Institute     of     Building     Sclinces 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Institi  .e"), 
which  shall  not  be  an  agency  or  estat  ish- 
ment  of  the  United  States  Government^  The 
Institute  shall  be  subject  to  the  provlslo  s  of 
this  section  and,   to  the  extent  consl  tent 
with  this  section,  to  a  charter  of  the    Con- 
gress if  such  a  charter  is  requested  and  1^  lued 
or  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Nonprofit  Cor- 
poration Act  if  that  Is  deemed  preferable 

(2)  The  Academies-Research  Coi  acll, 
along  with  other  agencies  and  organiza  ions 
which  are  knowledgeable  in  the  flel  of 
building  technology,  shall  advise  and  t  islst 
in  (A)  the  establishment  of  the  Instl  ute; 
(B)  the  development  of  an  organlzat  >nal 
framework  to  encourage  and  provide  fo)  the 
maximum  feasible  participation  of  publU  and 
private  scientific,  technical,  and  financU  or- 
ganizations, institutions,  and  agencies  aow 
engaged  In  activities  pertinent  to  the  d  vel- 
opment, promulgation,  and  malntenan*  >  of 
performance  criteria,  standards,  and  <  Jier 
technical  provisions  for  building  codes  and 
other  regulations;  and  (C)  the  promulgi  ;lon 
of  appropriate  organizational  rules  andj  >ro- 
cedures  including  those  for  the  selectloi^  and 
operation  of  a  technical  staff,  such  rulejand 


procedures  to  be  based  upon  the  prlmar 
Ject  of  promoting  the  public  interest  an< 
suring  that  the  widest  possible  varlel 
Interests  and  experience  essential  to;  _.» 
functions  of  the  Institute  are  represent*  I  In 
the  Institute's  c^)eratlons.  Recommendai  ons 
of  the  Academies-Research  Council  sha  b 
based  upon  consultations  with  and  rei  >m 
mendatlons  from  various  private  orgai  iza- 
tlons  and  institutions,  labor,  private  in  us- 
try,  and  governmental  agencies  and  ent  ties 
operating  in  the  field,  and  the  Consulti  iv 
Council  as  provided  for  under  subaec  ion 
(c) (8)  ^ 


ob- 

in- 

of 

the 


(3)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  expressing  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gress tliat  the  Academies-Research  Coimcil 
Itself  be  required  to  assume  any  function  or 
<^>eratlon  vested  In  the  Institute  by  or  un- 
der  this  section. 

(c)  ( 1 )  The  Institute  shaU  have  a  Board  of 
Directors    (hereinafter    referred    to   as    the 
"Board")  consisting  of  not  less  than  fifteen 
nor    more    than    twenty-one    members,    ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  Board  shall  be  representative  of 
the  various  segments  of  the  building  com- 
munity, of  the  various  regions  of  the  coun- 
try, and  of  the  consumers  who  are  or  would 
be  affected  by  actions  taken  in  the  exercise 
of  the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Institute,  and  shaU  include  (A)  representa- 
tives of  the  construction  industry,  including 
representatives  of  construction  labor  organi- 
zations, product  manufacturers,  and  builders, 
housing  management  experts,  and  experts  in 
building  standards,  codes,  and  fire  safety,  and 
(B)    members   representative  of  the  public 
interest  In  such  numbers  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  represent  the  public  Inter- 
est and  that  there  is  adequate  consideration 
by  the  Institute  of  consumer  interests  in  the 
exercise  of  Ita  functions  and  responsibilities. 
Those  representing  the  public  interest  on  the 
Board  shall  Include  architects,  professional 
engineers,  officials  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies,  and  representatives  of  consumer  or- 
ganizations. Such  members  of  the  Bocu-d  shall 
hold  no  financial  interest  or  membership  in, 
nc«-  be  employed  by,  or  receive  other  com- 
pensation from,  any  company,  association,  or 
other  group  associated  with  the  manufacture, 
distribution,  installation,  or  maintenance  erf 
specialized    buUding    products,    equipment, 
systems,   subsystems,  or  other  construction 
material  and  techniques  for  which  there  are 
avaUable  substitutes. 

(2)  The  members  of  the  Initial  Board  shall 
serve  as  Incorporators  and  shall  take  what- 
ever actions  are  necessary  to  establish  the 
Institute  as  provided  for  under  subsection 
(b)(1). 

(8)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  initial  and  succeeding  Boards  shall  be 
three  years;  except  that  (A)  any  member  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his  pre- 
decessor was  appointed  shaU  be  appointed 
tor  the  remainder  of  such  term;  and  (B)  the 
terms  of  office  of  members  first  taking  office 
shall  begin  on  the  date  of  Incorporation  and 
shall  expire,  as  designated  at  the  time  of 
their  appointment,  one-third  at  the  end  of 
one  year,  one-third  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
and  one-third  at  the  end  of  three  years.  No 
member  shall  be  eligible  to  serve  in  excess  of 
three  consecutive  terms  of  three  years  each. 
Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  a  member  whose  term  has 
expired  may  serve  until  his  successor  has 
qualified. 

(4)  Any  vacancy  in  the  initial  and  suc- 
ceeding Boards  shall  not  affect  its  power,  but 
shall  be  filled  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
original  appointments  were  made,  ot,  after 
the  first  five  years  of  operation,  as  provided 
for  by  the  organizational  rules  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  Institute. 

(6)  The  President  shaU  designate  one  of 
the  members  appointed  to  the  initial  Board 
as  Chairman;  thereafter,  the  members  of  the 
initial  and  succeeding  Boards  shall  annually 
elect  one  of  their  number  as  Chairman.  The 
members  of  the  Board  shall  also  elect  one  or 
more  <rf  their  Members  as  Vice  Chairman. 
Terms  of  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman 
shall  be  for  one  year  and  no  individual  shall 
serve  as  Chairman  or  Vice  Cbalrman  for 
more  than  two  consecutive  terms. 

(6)  The  members  of  the  initial  or  suc- 
ceeding Boards  shall  not,  by  reaaon  ot  such 
membership,  be  deemed  to  be  employees  at 
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the  United  States  Oovemment.  They  shall 
whUe  attending  meetings  ot  the  Board  or 
whUe  engaged  In  duties  related  to  such  meet- 
ings or  in  other  activities  of  the  Board  our- 
suant  to  this  tiUe,  be  entiUed  to  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100  per  day  in- 
cluding traveltlme,  and  while  away  frwn 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business 
they  may  be  aUowed  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  equal  to 
that  authorized  under  section  6703  of  title  5 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  intermittently. 

(7)  The  Institute  shaU  have  a  president 
and  such  other  executive  officers  and  em- 
ployees as  may  be  appointed  by  the  Board  at 
rates  of  compensation  fixed  by  the  Board.  No 
such  executive  officer  or  employee  may  re- 
ceive any  salary  or  other  compensation  fr<Ma 
any  source  other  than  the  Institute  during 
the  period  of  his  employment  by  the  In- 
stitute: 

(8)  The  Institute  shall  establish,  with  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  the  Academies-Re- 
search CouncU  and  other  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations which  are  knowledgeable  in  the 
field  of  building  technology,  a  Consultative 
Council,  membership  in  which  shaU  be  avaU- 
able to  representatives  of  all  appropriate  pri- 
vate trade,  professional,  and  labor  organiza- 
tions, private  and  public  standards,  code,  and 
testing  bodies,  public  regulatory  agencies, 
and  consumer  groups,  so  as  to  insure  a  direct 
line  of  communication  between  such  groups 
and  the  Institute  and  a  vehicle  for  repre- 
sentative hearings  on  matters  before  the  In- 
stitute. 

(d)(1)  The  Institute  shall  have  no  power 
to  Issue  any  shares  of  stock,  or  to  declare  or 
pay  any  dividends. 

(2)  No  part  of  the  income  or  assete  of  the 
Institute  ShaU  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  any 
Director,  officer,  employee,  or  any  otber  in- 
dividual except  as  salary  or  reasonable  com- 
pensation for  services. 

(3)  The  Institute  shall  not  contribute  to  or 
otherwise  support  any  political  party  or  can- 
didate for  elective  public  office. 

(p)(l)  The  Institute  shall  exercise  ite 
functions  and  req>onsibUitles  In  four  gen- 
eral areas,  relating  to  buUding  regulations 
as  foUows: 

(A)  Development,  promulgation,  and 
maintenance  of  nationally  recognized  per- 
formance criteria,  standards,  and  other  tech- 
nical provisions  for  maintenance  of  life,  safe- 
ty, health  and  public  welfare  suitable  for 
adoption  by  buUding  regulating  Jurisdictions 
and  agencies,  including  test  methods  and 
other  evaluative  techniques  relating  to  buUd- 
ing systems,  subsystems,  components,  prod- 
ucte,  and  materials  with  due  regard  for  con- 
sumer problems. 

(B)  Evaluation  and  prequaliflcatlon  of  ex- 
isting and  new  buUdlng  technology  In  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (A). 

(C)  Conduct  of  needed  investigations  In 
direct  support  of  paragraphs   (A)   and  (B). 

(D)  Assembly,  storage,  and  dissemination 
of  technical  data  and  other  information  di- 
rectly related  to  paragraphs  (A).  (B).  and 
(O). 

(2)  The  Institute  In  exercising  Ite  func- 
tions and  responsibilities  described  in  para- 
graph (I)  shall  assign  and  delegate,  to  the 
maTlmum  extent  possible,  responslbUlty  for 
conducting  each  of  the  needed  activities  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (1)  to  one  or  more  of 
the  private  organizations,  Institutions,  agen- 
cies, and  Federal  and  other  governmental 
entitles  with  a  capacity  to  exercise  or  con- 
tribute to  the  exercise  of  such  responsibility, 
monitor  the  performance  achieved  through 
assignment  and  delegation,  and,  when 
deemed  necessary,  reassign  and  delegate  such 
responslbUlty. 

(3)  The  Institute  In  exercising  ite  func- 
tions an4  reaponslbUlties  under  paragn4>hs 
(I)  and  (3)  shall  (A)  give  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  deyelopment  of  methods  for  en- 
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eoanglng  «U  Motors  of  the  economy  to  co- 
operate wltlk  the  Institute  and  to  accept  and 
xa»  its  technical  findings,  and  to  accept  and 
use  the  natlonaUy  recognized  performance 
criteria,  standards,  and  other  technical  pro- 
TlalooB  developed  for  use  in  Federal,  State, 
gad  local  btUlding  codes  and  other  regula- 
tions which  result  frocn  the  program  of  the 
Institute;  (B)  seek  to  assure  that  its  actions 
are  coordinated  with  related  requiremente 
which  are  impoeed  in  connection  with  com- 
munity and  environmental  development  gen- 
eraUy;  and  (C)  consult  with  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  other  agencies  of  government 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  Insure  that  the 
national  interest  Is  protected  and  promoted 
In  the  exercise  of  Its  functions  and  responsl- 
bUitles. 

(f)(1)  The  Institute  is  authorlaed  to  ac- 
cept contracte  and  grante  from  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governmental  agencies  and  other 
entitles,  and  grants  and  donations  from  pri- 
vate organizations,  Institutions,  and  indi- 
viduals. 

(2)  The  Institute  may,  In  accordance  with 
rates  and  schedules  establish  with  guidance 
as  provided  under  subsection  (b)  (2).  estab- 
lish fees  and  other  charges  for  services  pro- 
vided by  the  Institute  or  under  its  authori- 
zation. 

(3)  Amounta  received  by  the  Institute  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  in  addition  to  any 
amounta  which  may  be  appropriated  to  pro- 
vide ita  initial  operating  capital  under  sub- 
section (h). 

(g)(1)  Every  department,  agency,  and 
establishment  of  the  Federal  Government,  in 
carrying  out  any  buUding  or  construction,  of 
any  buUdlng-  or  construction-related  pro- 
gram, which  involves  direct  expenditures,  and 
in  developing  technical  requlrementa  for  any 
such  buUding  or  construction,  shall  be  en- 
couraged to  accept  the  technical  findings  of 
the  Institute,  or  any  nationally  recognized 
performance  criteria,  standards,  and  other 
technical  provisions  for  building  regulations 
brought  about  by  the  Institute,  which  may  be 
applicable. 

(2)  All  projeeto  and  programs  Involving 
Federal  assistance  In  the  form  of  loans, 
grants,  guarantees.  Insurance,  or  technical 
aid,  or  in  any  other  form,  shall  be  encouraged 
to  accept,  use,  and  comply  with  any  of  the 
technical  findings  of  the  Institute,  or  any 
natlonaUy  recognized  performance  criteria, 
standards,  and  other  technical  provisions  for 
building  codes  and  other  regulations  brought 
about  by  the  Institute,  which  may  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  purposes  for  which  the  assist- 
ance Is  to  be  used. 

(3)  Every  department,  agency,  and  estab- 
lishment of  the  Federal  Government  having 
responslbUlty  for  buUding  or  construction,  or 
for  buUdlng-  or  construction-related  pro- 
grams. Is  authorized  and  encouraged  to  re- 
quest authorization  and  appropriations  for 
granta  to  the  Institute  for  its  general  sup- 
port, and  Is  authorized  to  contract  with  and 
accept  contracte  frwn  the  Institute  for 
specific  services  where  deemed  apprc^rlate  by 
the  responsible  Federal  official  involved. 

(4)  The  Institute  shall  establish  and  carry 
on  a  specific  and  continuing  program  of  co- 
operaUon  with  the  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions  designed  to  encourage  their  ac- 
ceptance and  ita  technical  findings  and  of 
natlonaUy  recognized  performance  criteria, 
standards,  and  other  technical  provisions  for 
buUding  regulatlcHis  brought  about  by  the 
Institute.  Such  program  shaU  incliide  (A) 
efforta  to  encourage  any  changes  In  existing 
State  and  local  law  to  utlUze  or  embody 
such  findings  and  regulatory  provisions;  and 
(B)  assistance  to  States  in  the  development 
of  inservice  training  programs  for  building 
officials,  and  in  the  establishment  of  fully 
staffed  and  qualified  State  technical  agen- 
cies to  advise  local  officials  on  quesUona  of 
technical  interpretation. 

(h)  There  U  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Institute,  not  to  exceed  (6.000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and 


$5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane 
30,  1976  (with  each  ^proprlation  to  be 
available  untu  expended),  to  provide  the 
Institute  with  Initial  cmktal  adequate  for 
the  exercise  of  ito  f tmctlons  and  responsibili- 
ties during  such  years;  and  thereafter  the 
Institute  shall  be  financlaUy  self-sustain- 
ing through  the  means  described  in  subsec- 
tion (f). 

(1)  The  Institute  shall  submit  an  annual 
report  for  the  proceeding  fiscal  year  to  the 
President  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress 
within  sixty  days  of  ite  receipt.  The  report 
ShaU  include  a  comprehensive  and  detaUed 
report  of  the  Institute's  operations,  activi- 
ties, financial  condition,  and  accomplish- 
ments under  this  section  and  may  include 
such  recommendations  as  the  Institute 
deems  appropriate. 

FEDESAI.  HOICE  LOAM   MOKTGACE  COBPOBATIOir 

Sec.  812.  (a)  Section  305(a)  (2)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "75  per  centum"  each 
place  It  appears  in  the  first  sentence  thereof 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "80  per 
centum"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  In  the  third  sentence 
thereof  all  that  follows  the  word  "activities" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  "and  only  if 
the  seller  warrante  to  the  Corporation  that 
for  each  dollar  amount  of  mcH^gage  loans 
purchased  by  the  Corporation  from  the  seller 
under  a  purchase  contract,  a  dollar  amount 
equal  thereto  will  be  advanced  or  committed 
in  residential  mortgage  loans  by  the  seller 
within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  of  the 
purchase  contract  date  of  fimding  by  the 
Corporation:  Provided,  That  the  Corpora- 
tion may  waive  this  requirement  whenever 
the  enforcement  thereof  would  adversely  af- 
fect the  liquidity  requiremente  of  financial 
institutions  or  impair  the  normal  business 
operations  of  the  seller,  especially  in  periods 
<rf  disintermedlatlon  or  overbuUdlng.";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  in  the  fourth  sentence 
thereof  "which  would  be  applicable  if  the 
mortgage  were  insured  by  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  under  sec- 
tion 203(b)  or  207  of  the  National  Housing 
Act"  and  inserting  In  Ucu  thereof  "contained 
in  the  first  proviso  to  the  first  sentence  of 
section  5(c)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act 
of  1933.  except  that  such  limitations  shall 
be  Increased  by  25  per  centum  with  respect 
to  mortgages  of  property  located  in  Alaska, 
Guam,  and  Hawaii". 

(b)  Section  5136  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  In  paragraph 
Seventh  thereof  ",  or  mortgages,  obliga- 
tions, or  other  securities  which  are  ot  ever 
have  been  sold  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation  pursuant  to  section 
305  or  section  306  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation  Act"  immediately 
after  "Government  National  Mortgage 
Association". 

(c)  Section  11(h)  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting 
",  In  mortgages,  obligations,  or  other  secu- 
rities which  are  or  ever  have  been  sold  by 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion pursuant  to  section  SOS  or  section  306 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration Act"  immediately  after  "Govern- 
ment National  Mortgage  Association". 

(d)  Section  16  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  ",  in 
mortgages,  obligations,  or  other  seciirlties 
which  are  or  ever  have  been  sold  by  the 
Federal  Home  Locm  Mortgage  Corx>oration 
pursuant  to  section  305  or  section  306  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corp<»ti- 
tion  Act"  Inunedlately  after  "Government 
National  Mortgage  Association". 

(e)  Section  6(c)  of  the  Home  Owners" 
Loan  Act  of  1933  is  amended  by  inserting  in 
the  first  paragraph  thereof  ".  or  in  mort- 
gages, obligations,  or  other  securities  which 
are  or  ever  have  been  sold  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  pursuant 


to  section  305  or  306  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  CorpOTatlon  Act"  immedi- 
ately after  "Federal  Home  Loan  Bank". 

(f)  Section  107(8)  (B)  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting 
";  or  in  mortgages,  obligations,  or  other 
securities  which  are  or  ever  have  been  sold 
by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration pursuant  to  section  305  or  section 
306  of  the  Federal  Hmne  Loan  Mortgage 
Corptxtktion  Act;"  immediately  after  "Gov- 
ernment National  Mortgage  Association". 

FEDERAL    NATIONAL    MORTGAGE    ASSOCIATION 

Sec.  813.  (a)  Section  302(a)  (2)  of  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
Charter  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  effective  date  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  808  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968" 
in  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph  (A) 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "September  1, 
1968";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "effective"  in  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B). 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  302(a) 
(2)  (B)  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  the  metropoUtan  area 
thereof"  imxnedlately  after  "District  of  Co- 
lumbia"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  "Jurisdiction  and"  inune- 
dlately before  "venue";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "resident  thereof"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "District  of  Colum- 
bia corporation". 

(c)  Section  302(b)  (2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "75  per  centum" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "80  per  centum". 

(d)  Clause  (C)  of  the  second  sentence  of 
section  303(b)  (2)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "private". 

(e)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  302(b) 
(2)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
that  follows  the  word  "activities"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "and  only  if  the  seUer  war- 
rante to  the  corporation  that  for  each  dollar 
amount  of  mortgage  loans  purchased  by  the 
corporation  from  the  seUer  under  a  purchase 
contract,  a  dollar  amount  equal  thereto  wiU 
be  advanced  or  committed  in  residential 
mortgage  loans  by  the  seUer  within  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  of  the  purchase  contract 
date  of  funding  by  the  corporation:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  corpc«tktlon  may  waive  this 
requirement  whenever  the  enforcement 
thereof  would  adversely  affect  the  liquidity 
requiremente  of  financial  Institutions  or  im- 
pair the  normal  business  operations  of  the 
seller,  especially  in  periods  of  dlsintermedla- 
tion  or  overbuUdlng." 

(f)  The  last  sentence  of  section  302(b)  (2) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"which  would  be  applicable  if  the  mortgage 
were  Insured  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  under  section  203(b)  or 
207  of  the  National  Hoiislng  Act "  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "contained  In  the  first  pro- 
viso of  the  first  sentence  of  section  5(c)  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933.  except  that 
such  limitations  shall  be  increased  by  25  per 
centum  with  respect  to  mc»-tgages  of  property 
located  in  Alaska,  Guam,  and  Hawaii". 

(g)  Section  303(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  all  of  the^rst  sentence 
which  follows  "directors"  aad  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  a  period;  and 

(2)  by  strUUng  out  everything  after  the 
second  sentence. 

(h)  Section  303(c)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  effective  date 
established  pursuant  to  section  808  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Develc^ment  Act  of 
1968"  In  the  fourth  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "September  1.  1968.";   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  proviso  in  the  last 
sentence. 

(1)  Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  section  303 
of  such  Act  are  repealed. 

(J)   The  last  sentence  of  section  304(a)  (1) 
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of  such  Act  U  amended  by  striking  m  t 
tlon  602  of  the  Emergency  Home  Flna  ce 
of  1970"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  therec 
tlon  243  of  the  National  Housing  At 

(k)   Except  with  respect  to  any  per  on  re 
celvlng  an  annuity  on  the  date  of  th»  snact 
ment  of  this  Act.  section  309(d)  (2)  #  such 
Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  termination 
the  transitional  period  referred  to  In 
810(b)   of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
ment    Act   of    1968"    and    Inserting 
thereof  "January  31.  1972.";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "positions  listed 
ately  before  "In  section  8312". 

(1)  Subsections    (b)    and    (c)    of 
810  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Act  of  1968  are  repealed. 

XntBAN    HOIIESTEADINC 

Sac.  814.   (a)    Notwithstanding  . 
provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  of 
*nd  Urban  Development  (hereinafter  ™ 
to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  authorized  to 
fer  without  payment  to  a  unit  of  i 
local  government  or  a  public  agency 
nated  by  a  unit  of  general  local 
any  real  property — 

(1)  which  la  Improved  by  a  one-  to 
famUy  residence; 

(2)  to  which  the  Secretary  holds  tit 

(3)  which  Is  not  occupied; 

(4)  which  la  requested  by  such  .^ 
agency  for  use  In  an  urban  homestead 
gram;  and 

(6)  which  the  Secretary  determines  U 
able  for  use  In  an  urban  homestead 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  „« 
tlon  (b).  In  determining  the  sulUbUl 
such  property  for  use  in  an  urban  homei 
program,  the  Secretary  shall  consider 

(A)  the  Qlifflcultles  and  delays  which  »- 
oe   Involved  in  the  sale  of  the  proper 

(B)  the  value  of  any  repairs  and  imp; 
ments  required  by  the  program; 

(C)  the   benefits  of   the  community 
the  reduced  administrative  costs  to  the 
eral  Government  which  would  accrue 
the  expedited  occupancy  of  the 
property;  and 

(D)  the  possible  financial  loss  to  the 
eral  Government  which  may  result 
tranafer  of  the  property  without  ^„,„ 

(b)   For  the  purposes  of  subsections 
and  (c) ,  the  Secretary  shall  approve  an  ub 
homestead  program  carried  out  by  a  unl 
general  local  government  or  a  public  a 
designated  by  a  unit  of  general  local 
ernment  which  provides  for 

(1)  the    conditional    conveyance    of 
occupied  residential  property  by  the 
Bible  administrative  entity  to  an  ln„. 
or  a  family  without  any  substantial 
sideratlon; 

(2)  an  equitable  procedure  for 
the  recipients  of  the  unoccupied  r^.«c» 
property,  giving  special  consideration  to 
recipients'  need  tor  housing  and  capacity 
make  or  cause  to  be  made  the  repairs 
Improvements  required  under  paragraDh 
(C)  of  this  subsection;  *-      *    f" 

(3)  an  agreement  whereby  the  indli 
or  famUy  to  whom  such  property  la 
veyed  agrees  to— 

(A)  occupy  such  pn^Mrty  as  a  ,,.. 
residence  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
years; 

(B)  make  repairs  required  to  meet  mfe 
Imum  health  and  safety  standards  for 
cupancy  prior  to  occupying  the  property; 

(C)  make  such  repairs  and  Improvemei  ts 
to  the  property  as  may  be  necessary  to  m' 
applicable  local  standards  for  decent    s4e 
and  sanitary  housing  within  eighteen  mon1  is 
after  occupying  the  property;  and 

(D)  permit   reasonable    periodic    insp* 
tlona  at  reasonable  times  by  employees    if 
the  unit  of  general  local  government  or  lie 
public  agency  designated  by  the  unit  of  g 
eral  local  government  for  the  purpoce  of  ,. 
termlnlng  compliance  with  the  agreemei 
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(4)  the  revocation  of  such  conveyance 
upon  any  material  breach  of  the  agreement 
referred  to  in  clause  (3) ; 

(5)  the  conveyance  from  the  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  or  the  public  agency 
designated  by  the  unit  <rf  general  local  gov- 
ernment of  fee  simple  title  in  such  property 
without  consideration  upon  compliance  with 
the  agreement;  and 

(6)  a  coordinated  approach  toward  neigh- 
borhood improvement  through  the  home- 
stead program  and  the  upgrading  of  com- 
munity services  and  facilities. 
The  Secretary  may  approve  such  other  pro- 
grams which  reasonably  fulfill  these  criteria. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  agreements  with  units  of  general  local 
government  or  public  agencies  designated 
by  units  of  general  local  government  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  for  the  adminis- 
tration  of  urban  homestead  programs  which 
meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  (b)  and 
to  individuals  and  families  who  are  par- 
ticipants in  such  programs. 

(d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  issue 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this 
section. 

(e)  The  SecreUry  shall  conduct  a  continu- 
ing evaluation  of  programs  carried  out  pur- 
suant to  this  section  and,  beginning  with  the 
third  year  foUowlng  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section,  shall  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress an  annual  report  containing  a  sum- 
mary of  his  evaluation  of  such  programs 
and  his  recommendations  for  future  con- 
duct of  such  programs. 

(f)  To  reimburse  the  housing  loan  funds 
for  properties  transferred  pursuant  to  this 
section,  and  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (c),  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  19T6.  and  not  to 
exceed  15.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976.  Any  amounts  so  appropriated 
shaU  remain  avaUable  untU  expended. 
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RKHABIUTATION  lAiANS 

Sec.  815.  Section  312  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1964  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SZHABtLITATIOM  LOANS 

'•SMC.  312.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized, 
through  the  utilization  of  local  public  and 
private  agencies  where  feasible,  to  make 
loans  to  owners  and  tenants  of  property  to 
finance  the  rehabUltatlon  of  such  property. 
No  loan  shall  be  made  under  this  section 
unless — 

"  ( 1 )  the  property  Is  determined  to  require 
rehabllltaUon  and — 

"(A)  such  rehabilitation  Is  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  the  execution  of  an  approved 
community  development  program  under  the 
Community  Development  Assistance  Act  of 
1974; 

"(B)  the  property  Is  being  occupied  pur- 
suant to  an  agreement  entered  into  imder 
section  814(b)  (3)  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974.  and  the 
loan  Is  made  to  assist  the  occupant  In  carry- 
ing out  hU  reeponslbUltles  under  the  agree- 
ment; or 

"(C)  the  property  is  located  in  a  neigh- 
borhood which  U  suiflciently  stable  to  sup- 
port long-term  values  and  the  rehabUlta- 
tlon is  necessary  to  place  the  structure  In  a 
condition  which  meets  applicable  code 
standards; 

"(2)  (A)  If  the  applicant  ovrns  and  occu- 
pies a  single  family  dwelling  unit  to  be  re- 
habilitated, the  applicant  Is  imable  to  se- 
cixre  the  necessary  funds  from  other  sources 
without  paying  more  than  25  per  centum  or 
such  lower  per  centum  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate  of  his  average  monthly 
Income  for  housing  expenses,  taking  into 
account  the  need  to  encourage  rehabilita- 
tion, except  that  this  Umltatlon  shall  not  be 
applied  to  an  applicant  whose  Income  does 
not  exceed  60  per  centum  of  the  median  In- 
come for  the  area,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 


retary In  the  same  manner  as  such  Income 
determinations  are  made  pursxiant  to  sec 
tlon   402   of   the   Revised  National   Housing 
Act:  or  ^ 

"(B)  If  the  applicant  proposes  to  under- 
take rehablUtatlon  of  multlfamlly  housine 
the  Secretary  is  satisfied  that  the  benefits  of 
such  rehabilltaOon  wlU  accrue  substantially 
to  tenants  whose  incomes  do  not  exceed  80 
per  centum  of  the  median  Income  for  the 
area,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  in  the 
same  manner  as  such  income  determinations 
are  made  pursuant  to  section  602  of  the  Re- 
vised National  Housing  Act;  and 

"(3)  the  loan  is  an  acceptable  risk  tak- 
ing Into  consideration  the  need  for  the  re- 
habiliution.  the  security  available  for  the 
loan,  and  the  ability  of  the  applicant  to  re- 
pay  the  loan. 
"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  secUon— 
"(1)  the  term  'rehabUiUtion'  means  the 
improvement  or  repair  of  a  structure  or  fa- 
cilities in  connection  with  a  structure  and 
may  Include  the  provision  of  such  sanitary 
or  other  facilities  as  are  required  by  appU- 
cable  codes  to  be  provided  by  the  owner  or 
tenant  of  the  property; 

"(2)  the  term  'tenant'  means  a  person  or 
organization  that  meets  such  conditions  re- 
garding length  of  lease  and  such  other  con- 
ditions designed  to  protect  the  Seoretaryg 
Interest  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe;  and 

"(3)  the  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

"(c)  A  rehabUltatlon  loan  made  under  this 
section  shaU  be  subject  to  the  following 
limitations: 

"(1)  The  loan  shall  be  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  The  term  of  the  loan  may  not  exceed 
twenty  years  or  three -fourths  of  the  remain- 
ing economic  life  of  the  structure  after  re- 
habilitation, whichever  is  less. 

"(3)  The  loan  shall  bear  interest  at  such 
rate  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate, but  not  to  exceed  3  per  centum 
per  annum,  of  the  amount  of  the  principal 
outstanding  at  any  time,  and  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe  such  other  charges  as  he  finds 
necessary.  Including  service  charges  and  ap- 
praisal, inspection,  and  other  fees. 

"(4)  The  amount  of  the  loan  may  not 
exceed — 

"(A)    In  the  case  of  residential  property, 
the   Secretary's  estimate  of  the  cost  of  re- 
hablllUtlon,    or    $8,000    per    family    unit, 
whlchevOT  Is  lem:    Provided.  That    (l)    the 
Secretary  may,  by  regulation,  increase  such 
•8.000  llmlUtlon  by  not  to  exceed  46  per 
centum  In  any  geographical  area  where  he 
finds  that  cost  levels  so  require,  (U)  notwith- 
standing the  preceding  limitation,  the  loan 
may  exceed  the  cost  of  rehabUltatlon  by  up 
to  $10,000  in  order  to  Include  an  amount  i^)- 
proved  by  the  Secretary  to  refinance  exist- 
ing indebtedness  secured  by  the  property  If 
such  refinancing  is  necessary  to  enable  the 
owner  occupant  to  afford  rtibabiliutlon  with- 
out paying  more  than  26  per  centum  of  his 
average  monthly  income  or  such  lower  per 
centum  as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate 
for  housing  expenses,  and  (Ul)  the  amount 
of  the  total   indebtedness  on   the  property 
(including  the  loan)  shaU  be  limited  to  the 
Secretary's  estimate  of  the  appraised  value 
of  the  property  after  rehabUltatlon,  or  $60,- 
000,  or  the  maximum   principal   obligation 
when  rehabilitation  Is  Involved  for  a  mort- 
gage wh^h  cotUd  be  Insured  for  such  prop- 
erty under  section  402  of  the  Revised  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  tor  structures  containing 
four  dwelling  units  or  less  w  under  section 
602  of  such  Act  for  such  property  containing 
five  or  more  dwelling  units,  whichever  Is 
least; 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  nonresidential  property, 
whichever  of  the  foUowlng  Is  the  least:  the 
Secretary's  estimate  ot  the  appraised  value  of 
the  prc^>erty  after  rehabUltatlon,  or  $50,000. 
or  the  cost  of  rehabUltatlon,  or  an  amount 
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which  when  added  to  any  outstanding  In- 
debtedness related  to  the  property  securing 
the  loan  creates  a  total  outstanding  In- 
debtedness that  the  Secretary  determines 
could  be  reasonably  secured  by  a  first  mort- 
gage on  the  property. 

"(d)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  $150,000,000  for  each  fiscal 
year  which  shall  constitute  a  revolving  fund 
to  be  used  by  the  Secretary  In  carrying  out 
this  section.  AU  moneys  In  such  revolving 
fxmd  shall  be  avaUable  for  necessary  ex- 
penses of  servicing  loans  made  pursuant  to 
this  section.  Including  reimbursement  or  pay- 
ment for  services  and  faculties  of  the  Oov- 
emment  National  Mortgage  Association  and 
of  any  public  or  private  agency  for  the  serv- 
icing of  such  loans. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  dele- 
gate to  or  use  as  his  agent  any  Federal  or 
local  public  or  private  agency  or  organization 
to  the  extent  he  determines  appropriate  and 
desirable  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  this 
section  in  the  area  involved. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  Issue 
such  rules  and  regulations  and  Impose  such 
requirements  and  conditions  (in  addition  to 
those  specified  In  this  section)  as  he  deter- 
mines to  be  desirable  to  carry  out  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  section,  Including  limitations 
on  the  amount  of  a  loan  and  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  the  property  Involved. 

"(g)  No  loan  shall  be  made  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  section  after  July  1,  1976,  ex- 
cept pursuant  to  a  contract,  commitment,  or 
other  obligation  entered  Into  pursuant  to  this 
section  before  that  date.". 

TKAKSmOMAL  BXTKNSION  OF  PBA  INStTBANCE 

AnTBoarrr 

Sec.  816.  (a)  Section  2(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Oc- 
tober 1,  1974"  In  the  first  sentence  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1976". 

(b)  Section  217  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "October  1,  1974"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "June  30, 1976". 

(c)  Section  221(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  1,  1974"  In  the  fifth 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June 
30.  1976". 

(d)  Section  235(m)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  1,  1974"  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "June  30,  1975". 

(e)  Section  236 (n)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  1,  1974"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1976". 

(f)  Section  809(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  1,  1974"  In  the  sec- 
ond sentence  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"June  30,  1976". 

(g)  Section  810(k)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  1.  1974"  In  the  sec- 
ond sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"June  30,  1976". 

(h)  Section  1002(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "October  1,  1974"  In  the 
second  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "June  30,  1976". 

(I)  Section  1101(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "October  1,  1974"  in  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"June  30,  1975". 

TtXSSBLX    INTEBE8T    RATE    AtTrBORtTT 

Sec.  817.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the 
veterans'  home  loan  program,  to  amend  the 
National  Housing  Act  with  respect  to  in- 
terest rates  on  insured  mortgages,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  May  7,  1968,  as 
amended  (12  ua.C.  1709-1).  is  amended  by 
strUclng  out  "October  1,  1974"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "July  1,  1976". 

TEMPOBABT   WAIVES   OP  CERTAIN   LIMITATIONS 
APPLICABLE  TO   GNMA 

Sec.  818.  Section  3  of  the  joint  resolution 
entitled  "Joint  resolution  to  extend  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  with  respect  to   Interest 


rates  on  Insured  mortgages,  to  extend  and 
modify  certain  provisions  of  the  National 
Flood  Insvirance  Act  of  1968.  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  December  22,  1971,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Octo- 
ber 1,  1974"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"July  1,  1975". 

INTERSTATE  LAND  SALES 

Sec.  819.  (a)  Section  1402  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "land"  where  It  first 
appears  in  paragraph  (3)  the  foUowlng:  ", 
located  In  any  State  or  In  a  foreign  coun- 
try,"; and 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (7)  the  following:  "or 
between  any  foreign  country  and  any  State". 

(b)  Section  1403(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (9),  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (10)  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  ";  or"  and  by  adding  after  para- 
graph (10)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(11)  the  sale  or  lease  of  real  estate  which 
Is  zoned  by  the  appropriate  governmental 
authority  for  Industrial  or  commercial  devel- 
opment, when — 

"(A)  locail  authorities  have  approved  access 
from  such  real  estate  to  a  public  street  or 
highway: 

"(B)  the  purchaser  or  lessee  of  such  real 
estate  is  a  diUy  organized  corporation,  part- 
nership, trust,  or  business  entity  engaged  In 
commercial  or  Industrial  business; 

"(C)  the  purchaser  or  lessee  of  such  real 
estate  Is  represented  In  the  transaction  of 
sale  or  lease  by  a  representative  of  Its  own 
selection; 

"(D)  the  purchaser  or  lessee  of  said  real 
estate  affirms  In  writing  to  the  seller  that  It 
Is  either  (1)  purchasing  or  leasing  said  real 
estate  substantially  for  its  own  use  or  (U) 
It  has  a  binding  commitment  to  seU,  lease, 
or  sublease  said  real  estate  to  an  entity 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  (B)  above. 
Is  engaged  In  commercial  or  Industrial  busi- 
ness, and  Is  not  affiliated  with  the  seller  or 
agent;  and 

"(E)  a  policy  of  title  Insurance  or  title 
opinion  Is  Issued  In  connection  with  the 
transaction  showing  that  title  to  the  real 
estate  purchased  or  leased  Is  vested  In  the 
seller  or  lessor,  subject  only  to  such  excep- 
tions as  may  be  approved  in  writing  by  such 
purchaser  or  the  lessee  prior  to  recordation 
of  the  instrument  of  conveyance  or  execu- 
tion of  the  lease,  but  nothing  herein  would 
require  the  recordation  of  a  lease;  except 
that  any  purchaser  or  lessee  may  waive.  In 
writing  In  a  separate  document,  the  require- 
ment of  this  subparagraph  that  a  policy  of 
title  Insurance  or  title  opinion  be  Issued  In 
connection  with  the  transaction." 

(c)(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
1404(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "within  forty-eight 
hours"  where  it  first  appears  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "untU  midnight  of  the  third 
business  day  foUowlng  the  consummation  of 
the  transaction";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  all  after  "provide"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  effective  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

ADVANCES  FROM  A  STATE  CHARTERED  CENTRAL 
RESERVE  INSTITUTION  INCLUDING  MORTGAGE 
FINANCE    AGENCIES 

Sec  820.  Section  6(c)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  1464(c))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"Subject  to  regulation  by  the  Board  but 
without  regard  to  any  other  provision  of  this 
subsection,  any  such  association  whose  gen- 
eral reserves,  stirplus,  and  undivided  profits 
aggregate  a  sum  in  excess  of  5  per  centum  of 
its  vtrlthdrawable  accounts  is  authorized  to 
borrow  fimds  from  a  State  mortgage  fiiiauce 


agency  of  the  State  In  which  the  head  office 
of  such  association  Is  situated  to  the  same 
extent  as  State  law  authorizes  a  savings  and 
loan  association  organized  \mder  the  laws 
of  such  State  to  borrow  from  the  State  mort- 
gage finance  agency,  except  that  such  an 
association  may  not  make  any  loan  of  such 
funds  at  an  Interest  rate  which  exceeds  by 
more  than  1%  per  centum  per  annum  the 
Interest  rate  paid  by  the  State  mortgage  fi- 
nance agency  on  the  obligations  issued  to  ob- 
tain the  funds  so  borrowed." 

PROGRAM   LEVELS 

Sec.  821.  The  President  shall  make  such 
funds  as  may  be  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  avaUable  f<x  obligation  by  the  Congress 
for  the  programs  authorized  under  this  Act 
avaUable  In  a  timely  manner  for  obUgation 
In  the  year  for  which  such  funds  have  been 
appropriated  or  made  avaUable.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  not  withhold  or  delay  or  take  away 
action  which  effectively  precludes  or  delays 
the  processing  and  approval  of  applications, 
and  with  respect  to  housing  programs,  the 
Secretary  shaU  make  available  for  commit- 
ment funds  for  the  programs  proportionate 
to  the  dollar  amoimts  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  avaUable  for  obligation  by  the 
Congress. 

MASS  TRANSPORTATION 

Sec.  822.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  of  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(f)  No  Federal  financial  assistance  under 
this  Act  may  be  provided  for  the  purehase 
of  buses  unless  as  a  condition  of  such 
assistance  the  applicant  or  any  public  body 
receiving  assistance  for  the  purchase  of  buses 
imder  this  Act  or  any  publicly  owned  opera- 
tor receiving  such  assistance  shaU  as  a  con- 
dition of  such  assistance  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  that  such  pub- 
lic body,  or  any  operator  of  mass  transporta- 
tion for  the  public  body,  shall  not  engage 
in  charter  bus  operations  outside  of  the 
urban  area  within  which  It  provides  regu- 
larly scheduled  mass  transportation  service, 
except  as  provided  in  the  agreement  authcM- 
Ized  by  this  subsection.  Such  agreement  shall 
provide  for  fair  and  equitable  arrangements, 
appropriate  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary, to  assure  that  the  financial  assistance 
granted  under  this  Act  will  not  enable  pub- 
lic bodies  and  publicly  and  privately  owned 
operators  for  public  bodies  to  foreclose  pri- 
vate operators  from  the  intercity  charter  bus 
Industry  where  such  operatora  are  wUllng 
and  able  to  provide  such  service.  In  addition 
to  any  other  remedies  specified  In  the  agree- 
ments, the  Secretary  shaU  have  the  author- 
ity to  bar  a  grantee  or  operator  from  the 
receipt  of  further  financial  assistance  for 
mass  transpc*tatlon  facilities  and  equip- 
ment where  he  determines  that  there  has 
been  a  continuing  pattern  of  violations  of 
the  terms  of  the  agreement.  Upon  receiving  a 
complaint  regarding  an  alleged  violation,  the 
Secretary  shall  investigate  and  shall  deter- 
mine whether  a  violation  has  occurred.  Upon 
determination  that  a  violation  has  occurred, 
he  ShaU  take  appropriate  action  to  ccMrect 
the  violation  under  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  agreement.". 

(b)  Section  164(a)  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "or"  before  "(Z)"  in  the 
first  sentence: 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  (3)  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964,"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence; and 

(3)  by  striking  out  all  after  the  word 
"operations"  in  the  first  sentence  and  all  of 
the  second  sentence,  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "outside  of  the  urban  area  (or  areas) 
within  which  it  provides  regularly  scheduled 
mass  transportation  service,  except  as  pro- 
vided In  an  agreement  authorized  and  re- 
quired by  section  3(f)   of  the  Urban  Mass 
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Transportation  Act  of  1964.  which  aub  ectlon 
shall  apply  to  Federal  financial  asslatai  loe  f^ 
the  purchase  of  buses  under  such  pro  Islons 
of  tlUe  23,  United  States  Code." 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  amend  any  kgree 
ments  entered  into  pursuant  to  sectl  i 
(a)  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  < 
to    conform    to    the    requirements 
amendments  made  by  this  section.  Th 
tlve    date    of    such    conformed    agre4nents 
shall  be  the  effective  date  of  the  o;  «lnal 
agreements  entered   Into  pursuant   U 
section  164(a) 

TSANSrriONAL  ATTTHOUZATION  rO« 
FUMJC    HOT7SINO 

Housing  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  sJiklng 
out  ••»140,000,000"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  here- 
of "$312,000,000". 

Sic.  823.  Section  10(e)  of  the  United  |utes 

TKAKSITIONAL  AOTHOUZATION  VOE 
MOOEI.   CITIES 

8»c.  834.  (a)  The  flret  sentence  of  slctlon 
111  (b)  of  the  Ocmonstnttlon  Cities  ant 


ropoiltan  Development  Act  of  1966  Is  ai  lend- 
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thorlty  of  any  federaUy  assisted  housing 
procram.  He  Is  also  authorized  to  set  aside 
»ny  development,  construction,  design,  and 
occupancy  requirements,  for  the  purposes  of 
these  demonstrations.  If  in  his  Judgment 
they  inhibit  the  testing  of  housing  designed 
to  meet  the  special  housing  needs. 

•■(d)  In  carrying  out  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  Include,  as  part  of  any  demon- 
stration, an  evaluation  of  the  demonstra- 
tion to  cover  the  full  experience  Involved 
In  planning,  development  and  occupancy. 

"(e)  In  addition  to  any  other  contract  or 
loan  authority  which  the  Secretary  may 
utllbce  under  subsection  (c) ,  not  more  than 
$10,000,000  from  amounts  approved  In  ap- 
propriations Acts  shall  be  available  for  re- 
search under  this  section." 
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ed  by  striking  out  "and  not  to  exceed  -_.,^  - 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jui  e  30 
1972"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "i  jt  to 
exceed  9200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  e  ding 
June  30,  1972,  and  not  to  exceed  9400.0  0,000 
for  the  fiscal  ye*r  ending  June  30,  197    ■' 

(b)  Section  111(c)  of  such  Act  is  am  nded 
by  striking  out  "July  1.  1974"  and  lns<  rting 
la  Ueu  thereof  "July  1,  1975". 
TaANsrnoNAi.  aitthobization  roa  basic 

AMD  SKWCm  FAdUms  CaAI*T  AND  NKIC 
hood  FACIUTT  CSANT 

8mc.  825.  Section  708(b)  of  the  Holslng 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  I9i  5  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1974'  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "July  1,  1975". 

TKANSmoNAI.  ATrrROBIZATTOIf  FOB 
BXIfTAl.  HOT7SING   ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  826.  Section  236(1)  (1)  of  the  Natlnal 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
by  WOO.OOO.OOO  on  July  1.  1971"  and  inlert- 
Ing  in  lieu  thereof  'loy  •200,000,000  on  Ji  y  1 
1971,  and  by  ♦180.000,000  on  July  1, 

TBANSmoNAI.  AtTTHOBISATIOM  FOB 
BENT    SUPPI.XMENTS 

Sh;.  827.  Section  101(a)  of  the  Boiling 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  I90i  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  by  •4O,0O(  OOO 
on  July  1,  1971"  and  inserting  in  lieu  the  eof 
by  840.000,000  on  July  1.  1971.  and  by  (  », 
000.000  on  July  1. 1974".  ''  ^^ 

ABOrnONAL   BBSEABCH   ATTrHOBITT 

Sec.  828.  TlUe  V  of  the  Housing  and  n4>an 
Development  Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  i  W- 
ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"ADDmONAI.   BESXABCH    ADTHORITT 

"Sec.  S09.  (a)  In  carrying  out  actlv  ties 
under  section  501,  the  Secretary  may  un  er- 
take  special  demonstrations  to  determine  the 
housing  design,  the  housing  structure,  the 
housing-related  faculties,  services.  nd 
amenities  most  effective  or  approprlat*  to 
meet  the  needs  of  groups  with  special  he  us- 
ing needs  including  the  elderly,  the  ha]  di- 
capped,  the  dl^iaced.  single  indlvldi  Us 
broken  families,  and  large  households,  rot 
this  purpose,  the  Secretary  is  authorise*  to 
enter  into  contracts  with,  to  make  granti  to 
fJ^.  ^  P^"^^  other  types  of  asslstano  to 
Individuals  and  entitles  with  special  con  le- 
tence  and  knowledge  to  contribute  to  he 
planning,  development,  design,  and  mani  -e- 
ment  of  such  housing.  ' 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  his  funcUons  un  ler 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  give  pre:  (r- 
entUl  attention  to  demonstrations  whici  in 
bis  judgment  involve  areas  of  housing  i  ler 
needs  most  neglected  In  past  and  current  e- 
search  and  demonstration  efforts. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  un<l  r- 
take  demonstrations  involving  the  act  al 
planning,  develi^ment,  and  occupancy  of 
housing,  utlltelng  the  contract  and  loan  i  a- 


ENEBCT     STATEMENT 

Sec.  829.  In  any  case  In  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Is 
required  to  prepare  a  statement  pursuant 
to  section  102  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  as  a  result  of  any  action 
being  taken  or  assistance  being  furnished 
under  thU  Act,  he  shall  Include  in  the 
statement — 

(1)  his  assessment  of  the  long-term  and 
short-term  Impact  upon  energy  resources  of 
the  proposed  assistance  or  action;  and 

(2)  alternatives  to  the  proposed  assistance 
or  action  and  their  effects  upon  energy  re- 
sources. 

TAX     INCENTIVES    REVIEW 

Sec.  830.  Upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  shall  conduct  a  thorough  re- 
view of  the  effectiveness  of  existing  tax  in- 
centives for  investors  In  low  and  moderate 
income  multifamlly  housing.  Not  later  than 
six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress any  recommendations  for  adjustments 
In  such  incentives — 

(1)  In  order  to  facilitate  Increased  efforts 
to  reduce  or  stabilize  construction  or  operat- 
ing costs; 

(2)  In  order  to  faclliute  improved  manage- 
ment practices  which  are  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  tenants;  or 

(3)  for  any  other  reason. 
Any  such  recommendations  shall  include  an 
estimate  of  the  effect  of  their  ImplemenU- 
tlon  would  have  on  the  levels  and  costs  of  low 
and  moderate  Income  housing  programs. 

MOBTOAGE       PBOCEXDS        rBAT7Bm,XNTI.T        IflS- 
^moniATEO   BT    MOBTGAGOB 

Sec.  831.  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  shall  take  action  to  se- 
cure the  payment  of  any  deficiency  after 
foreclosure  on  a  mortgage  where  the  Secre- 
tary has  reason  to  believe  that  mortgage  pro- 
ceeds have  been  fraudulently  misappropri- 
ated by  the  mmtgagor. 

STATISTICS 

Sec.  832.  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  shall  develop  and  main- 
tain complete  and  current  sUUstlcs  and 
other  informaUon  with  respect  to  each  hous- 
ing mortgage  insurance  and  bousing  asslst- 
anc  program  under  this  Act.  Including  but 
not  limited  to,  sUttetics  and  Information 
relating  to — 

(1)  financial  market  conditions.  Including 
the  Interest  rates,  payback  periods,  and  other 
terms  and  conditions  affecting  such  hous- 
ing; 

(2)  the  character,  extent,  and  actual  costs 
of  construction  or  rehabUitation  undertaken 
under  each  program; 

(3)  factors  affecting  and  stotlstlcs  show- 
ing the  extent  of  utUlzaUon  of  each  such 
program: 

(4)  factors  affecting  the  processing  time 
of  applications  and  statistics  showing  proc- 
essing times  actually  experienced  for  each 
program; 


(5)     mortgage    arrearages,    defauiu.    and 
foreclosures  on  insured  mortgage  loans  and 
expenses  Incurred  as  a  result  of  such  ar 
rearages,  defaults,  and  foreclosures- 

(«)    abuses  of  the  programs  and  actions 
taken  In  connection  therewith; 

(7)  the  income,  expenditure  for  housine 
age,  sex.  other  relevant  characteristics  m 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  thoee  served 
by  the  programs;  and 

(8)  the  costs  of  administering  the  pro- 

and  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  February  16  of  each  year  an  annual 
report  summarizing  such  infonnatlon. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

Tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  techni- 
cal and  clerical  correcUons  In  the  en- 
grossment of  the  bUl.  S.  3066 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  pas- 
sage of  the  onmibus  housing,  community 
development,  and  planning  legislation 
today  is  a  matter  of  great  national  im- 
portance. It  is  also  a  matter  of  great  per- 
sonal satisfaction. 

For  more  than  2  years,  we  in  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  have  worked  hard  to  pro- 
duce this  bill.  It  will  make  major  im- 
provements in  the  Nation's  ability  to 
make  decent  housing  available  to  all.  It 
will  help  to  make  that  housing  avail- 
able in  balanced,  weU-planned,  and  at- 
tractive commimlties.  It  is  the  culmina- 
natlon  of  lengthy  hearings,  much  hard 
thought,  careful  exploration  of  alterna- 
tives and,  ultimately,  compromise.  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  part  of  the  effort. 

S.  3066  contains  many  innovations  It 
recognizes  the  need  for  greater  flexibil- 
ity on  the  part  of  local  communities  to 
tailor   their  housing  and   development 
programs  to  their  own  needs.  At  the 
same  time,  it  insures  that  Federal  funds 
are  used  only  for  matters  of  high  prior- 
ity. Under  broad  and  flexible  guidelines 
local  communities  will  be  in  a  posiUon  to 
act  swiftly  and  Imaginatively  to  deal 
with  local  problems  while  the  American 
taxpayer  will  be  assured  that  precious 
housing  and  community  development  re- 
sources are  used  wisely  and  where  they 
are  most  needed. 

I  am  parUcularly  pleased  that  we  were 
able  to  include  in  the  bill  a  provision  to 
require  the  Federal  Government  to  face 
up  to  its  responsibilities  and  correct  seri- 
ous housing  defects  which  it  fails  to  dis- 
cover in  the  course  of  its  mortgage  in- 
surance inspections.  PHA's  widespread 
failure  to  make  adequate  inspections  in 
the    past    caused    many    unsuspecting 
homebuyers  to  be  saddled  with  unin- 
habitable houses  which  they  could  not 
afford  to  repair  and  had  no  choice  but 
to  abandon.  The  cost  to  both  the  home- 
owner and  the  Federal  Government  was 
enormous.  My  reimbursement  provision 
will  help  make  up  for  the  wrongs  of  the 
past  and  help  insure  they  do  not  occur 
In  the  future,  and  ultimately  save  the 
taxpayers  money. 
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I  was  also  particularly  pleased  to  have 
included  in  the  bill  provisions  to  make 
major  improvements  In  the  planning  ca- 
pabilities of  State  smd  local  governments, 
focus  greater  attention  on  energy-saving 
techniques  in  new  housing  construction, 
pennit  child  care  and  law  enforcement 
activities  in  a  community's  development 
program,  expand  HUD's  research  au- 
thority to  embrace  attention  to  the  so- 
cial and  environmental  consequences  of 
housing  design  and  location,  and  provide 
adequate  low-income  housing  in  new 
communities. 

Of  great  significance  is  the  renewed 
commitment  which  S.  3066  represents,  to 
better  housing  and  improved  communi- 
ties for  all.  For  too  long  our  efforts  to 
meet  the  Nation's  pressing  needs  for  a 
better  living  environment  have  been 
stymied.  The  administration's  continued 
impoundment  of  badly  needed  funds  for 
these  purposes  has  Inflicted  suffering  on 
all,  not  Just  the  poor.  Renewal  plsms  have 
been  shelved.  Capable  staffs  are  being 
disbanded.  Uncertainty  about  the  future 
is  pervasive. 

Passage  of  S.  3066  is  a  loud  and  clear 
signal  that  the  Congress  and  the  Nation 
will  not  tolerate  further  delay.  S.  3066 
gives  the  administration  the  tools  to 
make  major  new  strides — if  only  it  will 
use  them. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
residing  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  aflSxed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  5450)  to  amend  the 
Marine  Protection,  Research,  and  Sanc- 
tuaries Act  of  1972,  in  order  to  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  the  Convention 
on  the  Prevention  of  Marine  Pollution 
by  Dumping  of  Wastes  and  Other  Mat- 
ter, and  for  other  purposes. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10:30  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  10:30  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  what  the  Senate  business  will 
be  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  for 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
In  response  to  the  inquiry  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Texas,  the 
Senate  will  convene  at  10:30  tomorrow 
morning. 

At  approximately  11  a.m.,  the  Senate 
wUl  take  up  S.  872,  a  bUl  to  facilitate 
prosecutions  for  certain  crimes  and  of- 
fenses committed  aboard  aircraft. 

It  was  earlier  anticipated  that  follow- 
ing that  measure,  we  would  call  up  S. 
1835,  the  servicemen's  group  life  insur- 


ance bill;  but  I  am  given  to  imderstand 
now  that  certain  problems  in  connection 
with  that  bill  might  be  worked  out  so 
that  it  could  pass  by  imanimous  consent 
if  another  day  or  so  were  given. 

Following  the  disposition  of  S.  872,  the 
Senate  would  then  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  1401,  a  bill  to  establish 
rational  criteria  for  the  mandatory  im- 
position of  the  sentence  of  death.  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  Senate  will  complete 
action  on  S.  1401 — it  may  or  may  not — 
but,  in  any  event,  it  may  be  possible  at 
some  time  during  the  day  to  take  up 
Senate  Resolution  240,  a  funding  reso- 
lution for  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

I  would  anticipate  yea  and  nay  votes 
on  tomorrow,  and  I  would  daresay  that 
the  measures  I  have  outlined  will  be  sufla- 
cient  to  carry  us  tlirough  the  day 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  TOWER.  And  the  Senator  antici- 
pates no  more  record  votes  tonight? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  will  be 
no  more  record  votes  today. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 


ORDER    FOR     RECOGNITION     OF 
SENATOR  ROTH  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  des- 
ignees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  and  prior  to  the  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  which  has  already  been  ordered, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Roth)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AIRCRAFT  PIRACY  AMENDMEi^TTS 
OF  1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  it  the  pending 
business  today  and  the  imfinished  busi- 
ness tomorrow,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  now  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  872. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Haskell)  .  The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
readasfolows: 

A  bill  (S.  872)  to  facilitate  prosecutions 
for  certain  crimes  and  offenses  committed 
aboard  aircraft,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
thebiU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  amendments  on  page 
2,  after  the  word  "chapter",  where  it  ap- 
pears the  second  time,  strike  out  "11" 
and  insert  "111";  on  page  3,  after  line 
11,  strike  out: 

"(1)(1)  Whoever,  while  aboard,  or  while 
attempting  to  board,  an  aircraft  being  op- 
erated by  an  air  carrier  or  a  foreign  air 
carrier  in  air  transportation,  has  on  or  about 
bis  person  a  concealed  deadly  or  dangerous 
weapon  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 


"(2)  Whoever  willfully  and  without  regard 
for  the  safety  of  human  life  or  with  reckless 
disregard  for  the  safety  of  human  life,  while 
aboard,  or  while  attempting  to  board,  an 
aircraft  being  operated  by  an  air  carrier  or  a 
foreign  air  carrier  In  air  transportation,  has 
on  or  about  his  person  a  concealed  deadly  or 
dangerous  weapon  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both. 

"(3)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  law 
enforcement  officers  of  any  municipal  or 
State  government,  or  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, who  are  authorized  or  required  to 
carry  arms,  or  persons  as  may  be  so  author- 
ized under  regulations  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  while  acting  within 
their  official  capacities." 

And  in  Ueu  thereof  insert : 

'■(1)(1)  Whoever,  while  aboard,  or  while 
attempting  to  board,  any  aircraft  In  or  In- 
tended for  operation  In  air  transportation  or 
Intrastate  air  transportation,  has  on  or  about 
his  person  or  his  property  a  concealed  deadly 
or  dangerous  weapon,  explosive,  or  other  de- 
structive substance,  or  has  placed,  at- 
tempted to  place,  or  attempted  to  have 
placed  aboard  such  aircraft  any  property 
containing  a  concealed  deadly  or  dangerous 
weapon,  explosive,  or  other  destructive  sub- 
stance, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 

"(2)  Whoever  willfully  and  without  regard 
for  the  safety  of  human  life  or  with  reckless 
disregard  for  the  safety  of  human  life,  while 
aboard,  or  while  attempting  to  board,  any 
aircraft  In  or  Intended  for  operation  In  air 
transportation  or  Intrastate  air  transporta- 
tion, has  on  or  about  his  person  or  his  prop- 
erty a  concealed  deadly  or  dangerous  weapon, 
explosive,  or  other  destructive  substance,  or 
has  placed,  attempted  to  place,  or  attempted 
to  have  placed  aboard  such  aircraft  any 
property  containing  a  concealed  deadly  or 
dangerous  weapon,  explosive,  or  other  de- 
structive substance  shaU  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

"(3)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to 
law  enforcement  officers  of  amy  municipal  or 
State  government,  or  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, while  acting  vrtthin  their  official  ca- 
pacities and  who  are  authorized  or  required 
within  their  official  capacities,  to  carry  arms, 
or  to  p>ersons  who  may  be  authorized,  under 
regulations  Issued  by  the  Administrator,  to 
carry  concealed  deadly  or  dangerous  weapons 
in  air  transportation  or  intrastate  air  trans- 
portation; nor  shall  it  apply  to  persons  trans- 
porting weapons  for  hunting  or  other  sport- 
ing activities  If  the  presence  of  such  weapons 
is  publicly  declared  prior  to  the  time  of 
boarding,  checked  as  baggage  which  may  not 
be  opened  within  the  airport  confines,  and 
not  transported  with  such  person  In  the  pas- 
senger compartment  of  the  aircraft.". 

On  page  5,  line  21,  after  the  word  "or" 
where  it  appears  the  second  time,  strike 
out  the  word  "conveys"  and  insert  "con- 
veyed"; on  page  6,  after  line  17,  insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows : 

Sec.  7.  Section  101  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958,  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1301),  is 
amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  (21) 
the  following: 

"(22)  'Intrastate  air  transportation'  means 
the  carriage  of  persons  or  property  as  a 
common  carrier  for  compensation  or  hire, 
by  turbojet-powered  aircraft  capable  of 
carrying  thirty  or  more  persons,  wholly 
within  the  same  State  of  the  United  States. '. 

And  on  page  7,  after  line  2,  inseit  a 
new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  8.  Section  1201(a)  (3)  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(32)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(33)". 
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So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  bjr  the  Senate  and  Auae  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  United  St  tea  of 
America  in  Congresa  aaaembled,  Tli  t  thia 
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Act  m»y  be  clte<l  u  the  "Aircntt 
Amendments  of  1973". 

Sec.  2.   (a)   Chapter  3  of  Utle  18. 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sectloa 
■■§  36.  Imparting  or  convesrlng  threats 

"Whoever  Imparts  or  convejrs  or  caises  to 
be  Imparted  or  conveyed  any  threa^to  do 
an  act  which  would  be  a  felony  prollbited 
by  section  32  or  33  of  this  chapter  |r  sec- 
tion 1092  of  chapter  97  or  section  476  of 
chapter  111  of  this  tlUe  with  an  a] 
determination  and  will  to  carry  the 
Into  execution,  shall  be  fined  not  mo 
$5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  th 
years,  or  both." 

<b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  2  of  t^Ie  18 
of  the  United  SUtes  Code  Is  ameni  d  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  followln 
item: 

"36.  Imparting  or  conveying  threats.' 
S»c.  3.  Subsection    (a)    of  section  1 


new 


_    ,_, ^J5  of 

tlUe  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  ament  d  by 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sucl  sub- 
section and  adding  the  following;  ",  i  id  In 
any  proceeding  to  recover  a  clvU  p  nalty 
under  section  35(a)  of  tlUe  18  of  the  1  oited 
States  Code  or  section  901(c)  of  the  F  deral 
AvUtlon  Act  of  1958  (72  SUt.  731;  49  JS.C. 
1471(c)).  all  process  against  any  defe  idant 
or  witness,  otherwise  not  authorized  inder 
the  Federal  Rules  of  ClvU  Procedure,  n  »y  be 
served  In  any  Judicial  district  of  the  t  mted 
States  upon  an  ex  parte  order  for  good  utuse 
shown." 

Skc.  4.  Section  901  of  the  Federal  Av  ktlon 
Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1471)  Is  amend  d  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  followlnj  new 
subsection: 

"TALBm  INFOBMATION 

"(c)  Whoever  imparts  or  conveys  or  c  uses 
to  be  Imparted  or  conveyed  false  Inform  tlon, 
knowing  the  Information  to  be  false, 
cernlng  an  attempt  or  alleged  attempt 
made  or  to  be  made,  to  do  any  act 
would  be  »  crime  prohibited  by  subL., 
(1).  (J).  (k),or  (1)  of  section  902  of  this  1 
shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  i 
than  $1,000  which  shall  be  recoverable  ,..  _ 
ClvU  action  brought  in  the  name  of  i  the 
United  SUtes."  li 

Sec.  6.  Section  902  of  the  Federal  AvlJ  tlon 
Act  of  1968  (49  VS.C.  1473)  Is  amendd  I  as 
fouowa: 

(a)  Section  902(1)  Is  amended  to  rei|  I  as 
follows: 

"CAUTING  WEAPONS  ABOABD  AUCRAFT  | 

"(1)(1)  Whoever,  whUe  aboard,  or  #iUe 
attempting  to  board,  any  aircraft  in  oiln- 
tended  for  operation  In  air  transport)  ;lon 
or  intrasUte  air  transporUtlon,  has  o  or 
about  his  person  or  his  property  a  conc<  Jed 
deadly  or  dangerous  weapon,  exploslvi  or 
other  destructive  substance,  or  has  pli  ied. 
attempted  to  place,  or  attempted  to  ave' 
placed  aboard  such  aircraft  any  proi  srty 
conUlnlng  a  concealed  deadly  or  dange  ous 
weapon,  explosive,  or  other  destructive  ub- 
sUnce,  shall  be  fined  not  more  th*n  $  000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  tiMtn  one  veai  or 
both. 

"(2)  Whoever  wUlfully  and  without  re  ard 
for  the  safety  of  human  life  or  with  rtcl  less 
disregard  for  the  safety  of  human  life,  v  iiie 
aboard,  or  while  attempting  to  board,  my 
aircraft  In  or  Intended  for  operation  li  air 
transporUtlon  or  IntrmsUte  air  transp<  ta- 
tl<Mi,  ha«  on  or  about  his  person  or  his  p  op- 
erty  a  concealed  deadly  or  dangerous  wea  on, 
explosive,  or  other  destructive  substanc<  or 
has  placed,  attempted  to  place,  or  attem  ted 
to  have  placed  aboard  such  aircraft  fmy 
property  containing  a  concealed  deadl|  or 
dangerous  weapon,  explosive,  or  other  |de- 
structive  substance  shall  be  fined  not  i  ore 


than  86,000  or   imprisoned  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both. 

"(3)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to 
law  enforcement  officers  of  any  municipal  or 
SUte  government,  or  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  whUe  acting  within  their  official  ca- 
pacities and  who  are  authorized  or  required 
within  their  official  capacHles,  to  carry  arms, 
or  to  persons  who  may  be  authorized,  under 
regulations  Issued  by  the  Administrator,  to 
carry  oonceaJed  deadly  or  dangerous  weapons 
in  air  transporUtlon  or  intrasUte  air  trans- 
portation: nor  shall  it  apply  to  persons 
transporting  weapons  for  hunting  or  other 
sporting  activities  If  the  presence  of  such 
weapons  is  publicly  declared  prior  to  the 
time  of  boarding,  checked  as  baggage,  which 
may  not  be  opened  within  the  airport  con- 
fines, and  not  transported  with  such  person 
In  the  passenger  compartment  of  the  air- 
craft.". 

(b)  Section  902  (m)  U  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"FAI^K    ntPOKKATIOir   ANB   THKXATS 

"(m)  (1)  Whoever  wlUfuUy  and  malicious- 
ly, or  with  reckless  disregard  for  the  safety 
of  human  life.  Imparts  or  conveys  or  causes 
to  be  Imparted  or  conveyed   false  Informa- 
tion knowing  the  Information  to  be  false 
concerning  an  attempt  or  alleged  attempt 
being  made  or  to  be  made,  to  do  any  act 
which  would  be  a  felony  prohibited  by  sub- 
section (1).  (J),  or  (1)    (2)  of  this  section, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  85,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 
"(2)  Whoever  imparts  or  conveys  or  causes 
to  be  Imparted  or  conveyed  any  threat  to  do 
an  act  which  would  be  a  felony  prohibited 
by  subsection  (1),  (J).or  (l)(2)  of  this  sec- 
tion, with  an  apparent  determination  and  wUl 
to  carry  the  threat  Into  execution,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both." 

(c)  The  Uble  of  contenU  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1968,  in  the  matter  of  title 
IX  (subchapter  IX,  chapter  20  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code,  section  1472  (m)),  U 
amended  by  redesignating 

"(m)   False  Information." 
to  read 
"(m)   False  information  and  threaU.". 
S«c.  6.  SecUon  903  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1473)   is  amended  by 
striking  "Such"  at  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  subsection  (b)(1)   of  that 
section,  and  substituting  therefor,   'Except 
with  respect  to  clvU  penalties  under  section 
901(c)  of  thU  title,  such". 

Sec.  7.  Section  101  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958,  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1301),  is 
amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  (21)  the 
following : 

"(23)  'IntrasUte  air  transporUtlon" 
means  the  carriage  of  persons  or  property  as 
a  common  carrier  for  compensation  or  hire, 
by  turbojet-powered  aircraft  capable  of 
carrying  thirty  or  more  persons,  wholly  with- 
in the  same  SUte  of  the  United  SUtes.". 

Sec.  8.  Section  1201  (a)  (3)  of  title  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(33)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(33)". 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  tomorrow,  the  Senate  will  convene  at 
10:30  a.m. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  will 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, after  which  there  will  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  minutes 
each,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  Sen- 


ate will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  872,  a  bill  to  facilitate  prosecutions 
for  certain  crimes  and  offenses  commit- 
ted aboard  aircraft. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  that  measure, 
It  is  the  present  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship to  take  up  8.  1401.  a  biU  establish- 
ing rational  criteria  for  the  mandatory 
imposition  of  the  sentence  of  death. 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  the  leader- 
ship may,  at  some  time  tomorrow,  move 
to  take  up  Senate  Resolution  240,  a  reso- 
lution authorizing  additional  expendi- 
tures by  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  for  inquiries 
and  investigations.  Yea-and-nay  votes 
are  expected  to  occur  on  tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10:30  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
If  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
10:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5:21 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  imtil  tomor- 
row, Tuesday,  March  12,  1974.  at  10:30 
ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  11, 1974: 

American  RsvoLtmoN  Bicentennial 

AOMINISTBATION 

John  W.  Warner,  of  VU^nla,  to  be  Admin- 
istrator of  the  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial AdmlnlstraUon.  (New  Position) 
In  the   Marine  Corps 

Lt.  Col.  Gerald  P.  Carr,  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of  col- 
onel in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  in  accordance 
with  article  U,  secUon  2,  clause  2.  oX  the  Con- 
stltutlon. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  In  the  grades  indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8284, 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8067,  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  perform 
the  duties  indicated,  and  with  dates  of  rank 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force: 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  captain 
Andrews,  Ralph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greco,  Raymond  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Peter  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kerley,  Clyde  N.,  340-«3-8747. 
Mackey,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Predoehl,  Theodore  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Renne,  Eric  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sumpter,  Ronald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wawrzynskl,  Edward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  flrat  lieutenant 
Barton,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chumley,  Theodore  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dendlnger,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donohue,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koah.  Timothy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pelesh.  Gregory  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qualtrough,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
StAlnman.  Theodore  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Toung,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

JD06E  ADVOCATE 

To  be  captain 
Abelson,  Steven  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  LoweU  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Babln,  James  C,  43a-84-4803. 
Blrkel,  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Brancato,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brasel,  Jerry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brunke,  Loren  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caldwell,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cannaln.  Lester  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole,  Charles  R,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denton.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Diaz,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickson,  Bernard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Engebretsen.  David  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parr,  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flore,  Joseph  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oeracl.  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray,  Alfred  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ingram,  James  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kretsinger,  CarU  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lasater.  WlUlam  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maboney.  James  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAvoy,  Roger  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petherlck,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Regan.  GUbert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Romo,  Peter  E..  Jr.,  219-36-920©. 
Stoddard,  WUllam  U.  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Summerfield,  Ralph  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker.  WUlUon  C,  381-S8-0298. 
Warren,  Stephen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  first  lieutenant 

Aaron,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  RusseU  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alsup,  Philip  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Mark  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Apgar,  Kenneth  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Armstrong,  James  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Gary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bearden,  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beck.  Ralph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett.  Gerald  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bloomer,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boswell,  WUllam  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brewer,  Lewis  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Don  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruinooge,  Jon  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burns,  Harry  A.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casper,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cerha,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cervlzzl,  Richard  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Champney,  Richard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christian.  Thcnnas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conover.  Robert  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conran,  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Jeffrey  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corley,  Dewey  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crassweller,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowgey.  Rodney  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davidson,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Jay  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Debevec.  Carl  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dekat,  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denson,  Jeffrey  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Diaz,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dixon,  Brendan  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donovan,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duncan,  Farrls  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erlckson.  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parry,  Edward  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fedak,  Laiuence  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fletcher,  Paul  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flynn,  Edmund  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flynn,  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ford.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman.  Douglas  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gamboa.  Glenn  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson,  Robert  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glovagnoni,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goldsberry.  Francis  M.,  11.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greer,  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Richard  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardee.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henabray.  WlUlam  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heupel.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hines.  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hotchklss,  Hervey  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hourcle,  Laurent  R.,  (Ml-43-1003. 
Irwin,  Robert  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Iverson,  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Charles  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karr,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Klnnan,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lang.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawyer.  Michael  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lopez.  Daniel  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowenberg,  Timothy  J.,  4a3-50-754X 
Mangin,  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Massuccl.  Raymond  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McBrlde,  CurUs  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKelvey,  Daniel  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McShane,  Michael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meredith,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moorman,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muncaster,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  Timothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Brien  .Gerald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CLoughUn,  Peter  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  Herbert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parvln.  Cordell  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paslick.  Edward  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peak,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pedersen.  Gary  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peters,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pettway,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhUllps,  Walter  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plevan,  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter,  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rallsback,  Thomas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rasher,  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  Thomas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodriguez,  Edward  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schulze.  Herbert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Senander,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shenefelt,  Lloyd  H..  UI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder,  Wmiam  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Southam.  Lynn  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strobl,  Edward  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teague,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Throclrmorton,  Ralph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlson,  John  L.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Todd,  Kenneth  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanbrakle,  Bryant  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vidal,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltehurst,  William  O..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whittington,  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Douglas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wims.  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woods,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright.  Roger  E.,  204^34-8495. 
medical 
To  be  captain 

Alexander,  Johnny  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrocas,  Albert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baskin.  Harold  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bedingfield.  John  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benning.  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BUls,  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bloom,  Bernard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blumberg,  Lawrence  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bresslnck,  Renie  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broadwell,  Russell  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchanan,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  John  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell.  WUllam  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CarretU,  Robert  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter.  Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Kenneth  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Max  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Couch,  Ellis  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coudon,  Wilson  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coute,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cwazka,  Walter  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  William  M.,  480-7(^7467. 
Dugger,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott,  Paul  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisk,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foshee,  William  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Friedrich,  Eric  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garcia,  Raymond  L..  14O-33-09S7. 
Gardner.  Albert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gehrlng.  Gordon  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glrod,  Marvin  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grant,  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greene,  Jerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffin.  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guise,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hafermann,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halverson,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Hammonds.  Max  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hampton,  John  B.,  IH.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hand,  Stanley  I.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Melvln  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heimburger,  Steven  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herpln,  Daniel  A..  438-60-45O5. 
Hess,  Randall  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hickman,  James  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoberman,  Lawrence  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman,  Gerald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hood,  Royce  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howiler,  WUllam  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Irizarry,  Concepcion,  lomsis,  681-88—4891. 
Isernamaral,  Jesus  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Bruce  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobs,  Robert  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jauch,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jemlgan,  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Benny  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston,  "ITiomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Al  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Dennis  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kee,  Jimmy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klppel,  Eugene  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klsh,  Karl  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kloss,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koop,  Lamonte  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krege,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Dennis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lehman,  Craig  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ltadley.  Ancll  L.,  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luetje.  Charles  H.,  11, XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lundqulst,  Jon  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mack,  Leo  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maglll,  Hubert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mahoney,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Earl  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCants,  Edward  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClusky,  Oliver  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGee,  James  W.,  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLaughUn.  Gary  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meier,  Walter  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MoUnaro,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Terence  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrow,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mullins,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Niewodowski,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Connor,  Patrick  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orrlson,  WlUlam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patton,  Clifton  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paullus,  Wayne  S..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pedro,  Steven  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perezfigaredo,  Rafael  A.,  583-12^5878. 
Pickett,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plager,  Stephjm  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Player.  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Podoloff.  Donald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relder,  Daner  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson.  Howard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RlBt,  Tolvo  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rossof.  Arthur  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruark.  Glen  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanw.ck,  Steven  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Savran,  Stephen  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaberl.  Karl  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schriever,  Gerry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwartz,  Burton  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwender,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seplol.  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shepard,  Martin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Siegel,  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sill,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Singer.  Karl  L.,  637-4O-3020. 
Smiley,  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Wayne  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snider,  WUllam  J.,  50O-44-3289. 
Spence,  Michael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Splgel,  Stuart  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Ralph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stroble,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stronach,  NeU,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stump,  Alfred  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sykes,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Szpak,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  WlUlam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tremblay,  Normand  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trevlno,  Saul  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tuggle,  AUen  Q.,  43O-74-7084. 
Vanbusklrk,  Ronald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Vandersarl,  Jules  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VicUc,  0»ry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walters.  WUUam  E.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wardlnsky.TerranceD.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.   i 
Wells.  Tbomas  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  I 

Wheeler.  Ralph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  | 

Whelchel,  John  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  ? 
Wilder,  Thomas  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  1 
WUson,  Jamea  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  | 

WUson,  Ralph  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  I 

Wilson.  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  if 

Wooddell,  WUUam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX.         | 
Yrlzarryyunque,  Jose  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  | 
To  be  first  lieutenant  + 

Andrassy,  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  * 
Backe,  Joseph  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  | 

Beatty,  Douglaa  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  [ 

Beaty,  Cllsto  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  I 

Biehl,  Albert  O.,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  ;| 

Bloom,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckley,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carhart.  Leroy  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carte,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Charlesworth,  Ernest  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ChUton,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Claflln,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clarkson,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cobb,  Albert  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cobum,  Ernest  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole.  Richard  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collier,  Harold  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coutts.  Glenn  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawford,  Raymond  8.,  Ill,  431-86-051 
Culver,  William  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Damergls,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Walter  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dobbs,  Larry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donovan,  WllUam  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ebner,  Gerald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferguson,  Peter  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster,  Delbert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fry,  Michael  B.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FuUer,  PhlUp  8.  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gano,  8tepheu  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gebhart,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GremlUlon,  David  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Ronald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrell,  Timothy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrington,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helms.  Clyde  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holeyfleld,  Roy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Randle  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaltenbaugh.  Orle  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keller,  Harrison  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kendall,  Wayne  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klmbrough,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koppes,  Gerald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LePage,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llchtensteln,  Joel  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lockman,  David  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
liove,  Lawrence  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mack,  John  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Makarewycz.  Bohdan  A.,  092-36-406S. 
Marsh,  Royden  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGinn,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Christopher  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Harold  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  Louis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montgomery,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muller,  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neiimann,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newland,  Earl  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newman,  Richard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Otero,  Lewis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owens,  Carol  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  Samuel  B.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perez,  Rafael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry,  Clarence  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phlllpp.  Joseph  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Puras,  Baez  Antonio,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Racek,  Edward  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Randolph,  Lflonard  M.,  Jr.,  678-68-.89ni 
Reeves,  Jerry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ressmann,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richards,  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


RUey,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roadman,  Charles  H.,  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  James  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rohrer,  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roman,  Carlos  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruehle,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saunders,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shield,  Charles  F.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slpperley,  Jack  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spltzer,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Staten,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steele.  Norman  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens.  Edwin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sturgeon,  Carl  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swanson,  Marvin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toon.  Richard  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trujlllo,  Joel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wall,  Arthur  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warren,  Frederic  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitehurst,  Fred  D.,  444  44  9268. 
Yockey,  Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  WUUam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yunes,  Earl  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DENTAL 

To  be  captain 

Cook,  Gordon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dufort,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Eshelman,  Enos  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Farhood,  Vincent  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Farr,  Stephen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

FinelU,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gossman,  John  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harmlson,  Elmer  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harvey,  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hess,  David  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Knowles,  James  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lagree,  Jay  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lee.  Spencer,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lelfeste.  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lemen,  Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leong,  Richard  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lewis,  Jeflrey  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mayhew.  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McNerney,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Millar,  Leslie  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Munford,  Arthur  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

O'Connor,  John  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scott,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SherrUl,  Yowell  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Szana.  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thurmond,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ToUllon,  Bruce  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walter,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wells,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  firtt  Ueutenant 

Abrahams,  Lewis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen.  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Ronald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Antolln,  Carlos  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bogard.  Robert  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borsky,  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Arthur  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Frederic  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buche,  WUUam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byers,  Stephen  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chlcklnell.  Gene  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corbett,  John  A.,  m,  301-42-421S. 
Crlne,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daly,  Brian  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dangelo,  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deemer.  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fltzpatrlck,  Warren  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pomby,  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frank,  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prostad,  Kenneth  B.,  646-6(M)600. 
Gabryl.  Roy  8.,  426-94-^334. 
GUlesple,  Edward  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goaslind.  Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Barry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagarty,  Timothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  Alan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawley,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendrickson,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hurd,  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Und,  VemoQ  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loftus,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lukoslk,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Matiasevlch,  Laurie  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matls,  Bruce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matsumoto,  Terry  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matzek.  Joe  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGhee.  Barton  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NealU,  Michael  F.,  053-4O-9843. 
Nellmark,  Van  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nllsson,  Dennis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Niver,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ortiz,  Ramon  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orto,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peluso,  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Proett,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qulniey,  PhUip  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rennard,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruedlger,  Norman  E.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schutte,  Dale  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simmons,  Sam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snow,  Norman  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tebrock,  Otto  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vakay,  Lloyd  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vogel,  Darl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Robert  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watklns,  John  F.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weiner,  Bruce  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MUKSK 

To  be  first  lieutenant 

Adams,  Brenda  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ambuster,  Ellen  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Andrews.  Mlron  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Annie,  Mary  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baas,  Doreen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Banlak,  Thomas  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bast,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bauer,  Rosemary,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baump,  ECaren  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beadle,  Claudia  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beamer,  Laura  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bell,  Susan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bell,  Susan  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bixby,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bloom,  Dale  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bloomquist,  Martha  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bossley,  Virginia  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boyd,  Marjorle  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bozeman,  Ruby  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Broadwater,  Linda  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burns,  Genlva  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carr,  Mary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chambers,  Rosalind  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Champion,  Sharon  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CUcclo,  Lenora  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Coffey,  Jean  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooley,  Kathleen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cosby,  Benjamin  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Czysz,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davles,  Griffith  H.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DemirJUn,  Pamela  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dletzel,  Donna  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Douglass,  Cheryl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Duffany,  Lynn  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elcbin,  Jane  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott,  Denis  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Engel,  Connie  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Katherlne  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Faddis,  Mary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fester,  Joyce  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fielding,  Barbara  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flowe,  Heather  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ford,  Linda  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FrancU,  Lynn  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FretweU,  Janet  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Friedman,  Louise  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garfield.  Patricia  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gill,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harper,  Peggy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helnemeyer,  Merry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hersog,  Carolyn  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan,  Kathy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Katz,  Venita  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kupchella,  Diana  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lach,  Barbara  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ladd,  Walter  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lane,  Judith  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
UtteU,  Carol  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maneggla,  Nancy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martens,  Susan  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Barbara  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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llcCUrln.  SheUa  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mclntosb.  Emma  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
IfCKeltb.  Laurel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mtnterferlng,  Jerl  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moynlhan,  Bbaron  C,  447  46  0248. 
NeweU,  Deborah  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newman.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Numberg,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orlger,  Elisabeth  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Panora,  Sandra  L..  172-4O-0674. 
PaTUck,  Carol  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Felch,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry,  Catherine  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry,  VlrgU  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plttman,  Carolyn  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pleasanton,  Donna  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pogue,  Velta  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Queoada,  Ana  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramsey,  Delorcs  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed,  Ctaartes  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bkshanls,  Janice  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlvas,  Bemlce  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rumpea.  Patricia  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soergel,  Diana  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strobel,  Evelyn  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stroup,  Reeda  M..  Jr.,  453-68-162L 
Sturgeon,  Paula  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TeirUl,  Marilynn  J.,  145   44  4847. 
Thomas.  JUl  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Esther  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Timer,  Roseann  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Traiun,  CecUU  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trent,  Joel  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tuck,  Karen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Usel,  Ruth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vallance,  Carolyn  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vallot,  Harold  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Shirley  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weir,  Phyllis  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WesolowEkl.  Jean  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wickland.  Doralee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams.  Joyce,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woehr,  Elsie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood.  Sandra  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wyatt,  Sarah  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yang,  Carolyn  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  second  liev.tenant 
Cable.  Dcunon  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hemnann.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spencer,  Mary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

IfEOKTAI.    SKBVICX 

To  be  major 
Coyne,  Edna  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Berry,  Steve  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Capuano,  Pasco  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferguson,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flynn,  Barry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orabfelder,  Michael  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hart,  Gregory  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes,  Garry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  Wayne  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jennings,  Jan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krause,  WlUlam  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marrs,  Larry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKee.  Timothy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cakes,  James  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oleson,  John  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paulsen,  Norman  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Power,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  second  lieutenant 
Barrett,  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barton,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cary,  Hunsdon.  lU,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chamberlain,  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deel,  David  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Desmond,  Clifford  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Didio,  Nicholas,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pescenmeyer,  William  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Ronald  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KUngensmith,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
lAmarlne,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uppert,  Carl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noblett,  Allan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Paul.  Samuel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peedln,  Floyd  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ray,  NcMinan  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rolfe,  Randall  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rupp,  Joseph  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rutherford,  Randy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmltt.  Karl  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw,  WlUlam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
6neU,  George  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Storey.  Richard  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BIOMEDICAL   SCIXNCXB 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Ashby.  Wlllard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beres,  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brenden,  Lavene  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burdlck,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koestllne,  WlUlam  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanders,  Mary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TiUman,  Dale  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  second  lieutenaut 

Adams,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Artiglla,  Edward  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blnovi,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BonillaUnero,  Francisco,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Braendlein,  Riissell  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carroll,  George  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Dwight  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crosby,  Bay  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dungan,  Stephen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erlckson,  Bruce  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fate,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holmes,  Emily  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunt,  £>avld  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunter,  Dennis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaeckle,  Unda  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kjorstad.  Katbryn  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kraft,  Oorlnne  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NeiU,  Marvin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paepke,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rawllngs,  Dennis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robertson,  Richard  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  Earl  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rose,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sears,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shapiro,  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simmons,  Jackie  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stork,  Roger  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thornton,  Roger  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wandmacber,  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welngaertner,  Mary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yoshloka,  Doreen  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VETEKINAKT 

To  be  major 
Rychener,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUliams.  Walter  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  captain 
Jones,  Earl  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 

Andersen,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atkinson,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baldwin,  Charles  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baskln,  Gary  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradley,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burrows,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carrier,  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clubb,  Fred  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dungan,  Paul  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garnett,  Nelson  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goetze,  Jonathan  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gunther.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanna,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harder,  Joseph  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Alan  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrey,  Roger  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill,  Hugh  R.,  in  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horton,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Jeffry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mcnrow,  Leslie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perdue,  George  E.,  IH  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhUlips,  Jt*n  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poeton,  Hark,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roesler,  Alexandra  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Spencer,  Jaatee  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stockh&m,  Steven  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Struecker,  Timothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wmderl,  Edward  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ICSDICAL   SFBCIALSTS 

To  be  first  lieutenant. 

Kleinkort,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pauls,  Bruce  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ik  the  Navt 

The  foUowlng-named  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  Ueutenants  junior 
grade  and  temp>orary  lieutenants  in  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
•John  M.  Ambrose        'Jos^h  W.  Lehman 


*Paul  L.  Auclalr 
*Thomas  P.  Barton 
•Geoffrey  H.  Beaver 
•John  J.  Blal 
•James  K.  Brown 
•Thomas  E.  Comey 
•Robert  E.  Eckstein 
•Richard  L.  Frankel 


•Lawrence  S. 
Marchelya 
•Steven  D.  MUler 
•Theodore  E.  Rocha 
•Robert  J.  Schwenk 
•Cary  A.  Sbi^wS 
•Robert  L.  Sherman 
•David  B.  Trygstad 


Edward  W.  I^amblng,  Chief  Warrant  Officer 
to  be  a  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  In  the 
Navy,  Umlted  duty,  for  temporary  service  In 
the  classification  of  aviation  maintenance 
and  a  permanent  Chief  Warrant  Officer  W-2, 
subject  to  the  qualification  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

Edward  L.  Farrar,  Jr.,  EX-USNR  Officer  to 
be  a  permanent  captain  In  the  Medical  Corps 
In  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to 
the  quaUflcation  therefor  as  provided  br  law. 

Larry  W.  Vincent  (Naval  Enlisted  Scientific 
BducaUcMi  Program  Candidate)  to  be  a  per- 
manent ensign  In  thf  line  or  staff  corps  of 
the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qxiallficatlon  there- 
for as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  U.S.  Navy  officers  to 
be  permanent  commanders  In  the  Medical 
Corps  m  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  the  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law. 

Raymond  E.  Carr 

Patrick  M.  McGulgan 

RusseU  W.  Balcslc 

The  following-named  UJS.  Navy  officers  to 
be  temporary  commanders  In  the  Medical 
Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the  UJS.  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  the  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law. 

John  W.  Batcheller 

Ralph  P.  Prlnc^ 

Chrlst<vher  H.  Riser,  Ex-USN  officer  to  be 
a  permanent  c(Mnmander  In  the  Medical 
Corps  In  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  the  quallficaUon  therefor  as  provided 
by  law. 

•BUly  C.  Bradford,  to  be  re^pt^nted  from 
the  t«nporary  disability  retired  list  as  a 
permanent  Chief  Warrant  Officer  W-2  and 
a  temporary  lieutenant  (junior  grade)  in  the 
Navy,  limited  Duty  (electronics)  In  Ueu  of 
permanent  Chief  Warrant  Officer  W-2  and  a 
temporary  ensign,  as  previously  nominated 
and  confirmed  to  correct  grade. 

•WUUam  B.  Morton,  to  be  reappointed 
from  the  temporary  disabUlty  retired  list  as 
a  permanent  captain  In  the  line  of  the  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualification  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

•David  L.  Munns,  to  be  ie^>pointed  from 
the  temporary  dlsabiUty  retired  list  as  a 
permanent  commander  and  a  temporary  cap- 
tain In  the  line  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualification  therefM-  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  and 
temporary  Ueutenant  commanders  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
•  James  P.  Gaharan.     'Robert  A.  Maig:ulies 

Br.  •WllUam  J.  Shanahan 

•James  P.  Oaharan,       *  Robert  B.  Slgafoes 
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The  follo«rlng-xuun«d  (OlvllUui  CftU«g0 
Oraduat«8)  to  b«  permanent  Ueute  lants 
(junior  grade)  and  temporary  Ueutena  ts  In 
the  Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  >  the 
qualincation  therefor  as  provided  by  Ifw: 

*  Robert  H.  Andrews.  Jr. 

•  Gregory  O.  Dugger 

'Richard  L.  Jorgensen 

The  fcdlowlng-named  (Naval  Re8erv4  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps)  candidates  to  Im  per- 
manent ensigns  in  the  line  c»-  staff  <  '  the 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualification  th  t«for 
as  provided  by  Uw: 

Gordon  B.  Aaseng        William  T.  Beck.  tr. 
Robert  B.  Abbott  Thomas  L.  BeetlJ 

John  M.  Abemathy  mcarl  T.  Behr 


WlUlam  T.  Abrams 
Alton  I..  Abaher.  Jr. 
Kenneth  O.  Adamltls 
Henry  A.  8.  Adams 
Scott  S.  Adams 
Kenneth  O.  Adamson 
Lynn  R.  Adamson 
Charles  C.  Adolphe 
Stephen  P.  Agratl 
Andrew  J.  Alcklen 
Robert  W.  Albrecht 
Edward  M.  Alden 
David  O.  Alderson 
Charles  A.  Allen 
Stephen  R.  Allen 
Thomas  C.  Alley,  Jr. 
Mark  H.  Allison.  Jr. 
Charles  F.  Amann 
'Charles  M.  Amdahl 
Alan  D.  Anderson 
Dale  N.  Anderson 
Robert  J.  Anderson 
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Mark.  A.  Bute 
Mark  C.  Bxizton 
Clifford  M.  Cagle 
David  K.  Calkins 
WUllam  J.  Callahan, 

Jr. 
Rudy  CamarUlo 
Craig  E.  Camealy 
John  R.  Campbell 
James  R.  Cannon 
Ronald  C.  CarlUe 
Jay  A.  Carlson 


Wmiam  A.  Orom 
Mark  H.  Crouter  n 
OUlwrt  E.  Crowell 
Bonald  J.  Cuff 
David  R.  Culver 
Neal  A.  Cummlngs 
Michael  T.  Cunlo 
(Kenn  K.  Cunningham 
Scott  E.  Cunningham 
Andrew  T.  Curd 
John  M.  Curran.  Jr. 
Thnothy  A.  Curry 
WUllam  B.  Daley 


Fletcher  W.  Ferguson,  David  B.  Qreenlee 


Raymond  O.  Bel^ig«r 
Frederic  L.  Bell 
Richard  O.  BeU, 
Ralph  L.  Benavldk, 

Jr. 
Michael  J.  Bency 
John  K.  Bennett 
Charles  O.  Benz  I 
Dennis  P.  Beres     ' 
Douglas  Berger 
Arnold  E.  Bertscbii 
Paul  A.  Blelewlcz 
James  R.  Blaa,  Jr. 
Thomas  M.  Blacki  rell 
John  E.  Blair 
Stanley  K.  Blair 
Brian  W.  Blanchfli 
Mark  S.  Blumt 
Craig  T.  Boddlng 
David  E.  Boeckne 
Thaddeus  E. 
Edward  W.  Bogus ' 


'TerroU  J.  Anderson  Frederick  L.  Bohla 


ThomM  P.  Anderson 
rv 

Torger  J.  Anderson 
Dale  M.  Andrew 
Paul  O.  Anjeskl 
James  S.  Appelqulst 
EldwoodM. 
Armstrong,  Jr. 


m 

John  M.  Bohn,  Jr. 
Robert  T.  Bcdmer 
Charles  B.  Bolduc 
Francis  J.  B<riler 
WlUlam  V.  BoUwe^ 
Daniel  R.  Bonln 
Keith  N.  Bonnette 


Richard  M.  Amberg  n  Brian  R.  Bonser 


Roger  A.  Arrowood 

Eric  Asslon 

Thomas  B.  Atkins 

Tommy  H.  Atkins 

Daniel  L.  Atwood 

David  P.  Austin 

Sean  J.  Austin 

Richard  J.  Ayala 

John  R.  Azud 

Michael  K.  Babln,  Jr. 

Barney  R.  Bafford 

Daniel  H.  BaUey 

Joseph  L.  BaUey,  Jr. 

Robert  R.  BaUey  IH 

Thomas  W.  Bailey 

Edward  D.  Bam 

Qrlle  O.  Balrd,  Jr. 

Daniel  P.  Baker 

Lynn  D.  Baker 

'Robert  B.  Baker 

Thomas  E.  Balderrama  Jo  BrUey 


Phillip  J.  BoogaertiL 

Jr. 
Kenneth  W.  Boren 
Gregory  H.  Boschei 
WlUlam  M.  Boetlo 
Hugh  O.  Bourque 
Ronald  E.  Bowden 
Michael  J.  Bowersi 
Gary  H.  Bradley 
David  A.  Bradaha^ 
Joseph  M.  BraeckS 
James  J.  Brand 
Charles  E.  Brannai  i 
James  li.  BreazefUo 
Gary  L.  Brender    | 
Paul  H.  Brenner    I 
WUllam  F.  Bresee 
Lawrence  D.  Breltd|i 
James  F.  Brice 
Bandy  W.  BrlckeUi ; 


Charles  R.  Ballas 
David  W.  Baltozer 
Reed  A.  Banet 
Daniel  P.  Barker 
James  L.  Barnes,  Jr. 
Kenneth  M.  Bamett 
Charles  R.  Bamette 
Bruce  T.  Barnum 
WlUlam  D.  Barron 
Robert  L.  Barry 
David  H.  Barthold 
Stephen  F.  Barthold 
Michael  J.  Barton 
Vaughn  E.  Bateman 
Howard  J. 

ner 
Scott  L.  Baxter 
Gerald  R.  Beaman 
Rockwell  B.  Bean 
Robert  A.  Beavln 
Donald  F.  Back 


Benjamin  M.  Brinll 
Michael  W.  Broad^|ty 
Forrest  H.  Brooks 
Forrest  B.  Brown 
Mark  T.  Brown 
Michael  G.  Brown 
Richard  A.  Brown 
Robert  C.  Brown 
Steven  P.  Brown 
Eugene  R.  Brownluf 
Thomas  K.  BrozovMh 
Glen  R.  Bruels         | 
Andrew  D.  Brunhait 
Fred  W.  Brunson,  ^. 
Baumgard-  Rlcduutl  A.  Bubula 
Mark  A.  Buechler 
William  A.  Buess 
Terrence  J.  Burfiel^ 
John  R.  Bums        [ 
Bonald  K.  Bums 
Donald  R.  Butcher  i , 


Lawrence  R.  Carlson 
James  K.  Carmack  m  Scott  S.  Darling 
James  A.  Carman,  Jr.  Prank  W,  Davey 
James  C.  Carnahan     David  H.  Davis 
Edward  J.  Carpenter  Larry  S.  Davis 
Robert  D.  Carpenter  Richard  R.  DavlB, 
Larry  D.  Carr 


Peter  F.  Carr 
Robert  T.  Carrese 
Jamea  T.  OarroU  m 
Kevin  J.  CarroU 
Michael  Carthon 
Gary  F.  Carver 
Daniel  D.  Casad 
Charles  T.  CasteUl 
Grant  J.  Caughey 
Donald  J.  Centner 
Ronald  F.  Centner 
James  Chi  Chang 
Gregory  J.  Chartler 
Richard  D.  Chenette 
Martin  Chemltsky 
Patrick  O.  Cherry 
Daniel  C.  Chesman 
Leroy  Chevls 


Jr. 
Hugh  C.  Dawson, 

Jr. 
ChrlstoiAer  R.  Dean 
PaiU  T.  Deblen 
Donald  S.  Debragga 
Kevin  J.  Deedy 
Thierry  Deegan 
Richard  J.  De  Lacoiu: 
James  E.  DeMartlnl 
Russell  E.  Denman 
Peter  M.  Depreter 
Stephen  W.  Deutennai 
David  O.  Devcich 
Charles  M.  Deveauz  H 
Lawrence  G.  Dewberry 

m 

Stephen  P.  Dexter 
Gordon  J.  Dickey 
Robert  D.  Diets 


Richard  F.  Chew,  Jr 
Gregg  M.  ChorebaniacDanlel  D.  Dletze 
Richard  D.  Christie     Thomas  E.  Olgan 
William  E.  Christman  Robert  G.  DlUow 
Wayne  A.  Chrlstmann George  D.  DUtsi 


Gary  G.  Churan 
George  A.  Clnney 
Rot>ert  Clagett 
Donald  E.  Clark 
John  E.  Clark 
John  T.  Clark  m 
Charles  J.  Clarke  m 
Steven  R.  Clarke 
Billy  J.  Clarkson 
John  D.  Cllthero,  Jr. 
Robert  H.  Cochran 
Steele  C.  Coddlngton, 

Jr. 
Stacy  N.  Oogglns  n 
Paul  M.  Ckae.  Jr. 
David  W.  Coleman 
*  Craig  M.  Complano 
WUUam  D.  ConkUn 
Michael  B.  ConnaUy 
David  M.  Conner 
Robert  J.  CotmoUy 
Louis  R.  Conover 
Robert  L.  Conover 
Thomas  C.  Conran 
PhlUp  L.  Conroy 
Daniel  A.  Conway 
Patrick  W.  Conway 
David  B.  Cook 
Michael  W.  Cook 
Terrence  A.  Cooke 
WUUam  W.  Coons.  Jr. 
James  S.  Cooper 
Kevin  D.  Cooper 
Terry  R.  Coc^>er 
WlUlam  S.  Co^>er 
John  C.  Corbett 
Michael  J.  Corcoran, 

Jr. 
Tobias  M.  Cordek 
FarreU  W.  Corley 
Dennis  M.  Corrlgan 
Clark  W.  Crabbe 
John  H.  Craig 
Victor  C.  Crane 
Johnny  O.  Crawford 
Ronald  D.  Crawford 
Carson  H.  Creecy  m 
WUllam  L.  onedon 
David  M.  Crocker 


August  S.  Dlttemore 
WUllam  T.  Dixon  in 
Andrew  8.  Dllnn 
Robert  K.  Dobson, 

Jr. 
Ryland  T.  Dodge  ni 
Paul  R.  Dombrowski 
John  K.  Donahue 
Colin  B.  Donovan 
Robert  J.  Donovan 
Bruce  M.  Doucette 
Rex  R.  Douglas 
John  M.  Drabier 
Tracy  V.  Drake 
Steven  P.  Drefahl 
Hugh  H.  DuBoee,  Jr. 
Derek  J.  Duchein 
Stephen  B.  Dtiffy 
Mark  8.  D\ike 
Michael  J.  Dumler 
WUllam  M.  Diirfee 
Timothy  A. 

Dusenbury 
James  J.  Dyson 
George  A.  Eberhart, 

Jr. 
Edwin  J.  Eccleston  m 
Thomas  E.  Eckert 
Ralph  D.  Eddy 
Stephen  S.  Edmunds 
Donn  A.  EUer 
Charles  G.  Elcock 
Dale  W.  Eld 
James  M.  EUlker 
John  M.  Ellsworth 
Benjamin  R.  Elm 
Joseph  8.  Elmer,  jr. 
Paul  B.  Elser 
Stephen  F.  Embler 
Charles  D.  Emerson 
Carl  J.  Ericson,  Jr. 
Bobby  J.  Etherton 
James  E.  Etter,  Jr. 
John  D.  Evans 
Dabney  M.  Ewln,  Jr. 
Ronald  J.  Ewlng 
David  J.  Palvey 
Robert  S.  Fanning  m 
John  H.  FeUy 


Jr, 
Raymond  A. 
Femandes 
Rodger  L.  Fields 
Steven  F.  Flndley 
Robert  E.  Flnnegan 
George  M.  Flnnerty 
Edward  J.  Fishbiune 
Charles  D.  Ftsher,  Jr. 
David  D.  Fisher 
Douglas  P.  Fitzgerald 
Harold  J.  Flammang, 

Jr. 
WUllam  A.  Flowers 
Patrick  W.  Flynn 
Patrick  J.  Foley 
WUllam  R.  Foley  m 
WUllam  A.  Fbrd 
Terrence  A.  Forrester, 

Jr. 
John  I.  Foster  IH 
Harold  E.  Fowler,  Jr. 
James  N.  Fowler 
Robert  E.  FraUe 
Gary  R.  Francis 
Douglas  N.  Frank 
Lanney  O.  Franks 
Donald  L.  Fraser 
Daniel  L.  Frazier 
Walter  H.  Freed 
Michael  J.  Frenock 
Bruce  R.  Freund 
Kenneth  P.  Frey 
Wayne  K.  Frey 
Stephen  A.  Frlck 
Robert  K.  Friction 
WUllam  O.  Frled- 

Jame^  L.  Frltsch 
Douglas  A.  FiUlaway 
Quitman  D.  Fulmer 
John  C.  Oahan 
Shelley  P.  GaUup.  Jr. 
Christopher  L. 

Oalyean 
Davis  R.  Gamble,  Jr. 
Robert  R.  Gannaway, 

Jr. 
Gary  C.  Gardner 
Stephen  G.  Gardner 
John  M.  Gamer 
Walter  E.  Oaskln 
James  M.  Oelger 
Gary  V.  Gemoets 
Donald  E.  Genereux 
Steven  O.  Gentry 
Mark  A.  Oerber 
Bryan  A.  Oerbls 
WUllam  8.  Gerlchten 

n 
John  J.  Gersuk 
Leonard  L.  Getnmi 
Frederick  W.  Ohio 
Dennis  J.  Gibson 
WUllam  C.  Glesey 
George  P.  GUbert,  Jr, 


Jim  M.  Greenlee 
Bradley  K.  Oreenway 
Anthony  D.  Grlffln 
Charles  D.  Grlffln 
FhlUlp  B.  Grlffln 
Fred  M.  Grimes,  Jr. 
James  T.  Grimahaw 
Robert  F.  Gross 
Richard  A.  Gugeler 
Stephen  W.  Ouion 
Kenneth  J. 

Gunderson 
Christopher  J. 

Gunther 
Theodore  J.  Gusman 

m 

Gary  D.  Outtebo 
Harold  R.  Hack,  Jr. 
Michael  L.  Hadley 
Gregory  G.  Haefner 
Thomas  L.  Hagen 
Daniel  K.  Hagood 
Mark  K.  Hall 
Paul  E.  Hambrock 
John  B.  Hamburger 
Charles  8.  HamUton 

n 

Quentln  T.  Hamroy, 

Jr. 
Bddie  W.  Hand,  Jr. 
Stephen  P.  Handwerk 
Lee  A.  Hanna 
LorlngM.  Hannah 
David  F.  Hannum 
Timothy  L.  Hansen 
Eric  T.  Hanson 
Roy  D.  Hanson 
Mark  8.  Hardy 
Dennis  E.  Harmon 
David  T.  HarreU 
James  M.  HarreU 
Jeffery  L.  Harrlman 
Gregory  W.  Harris 
Kurt  J.  Harris 
Lary  E.  Harris 
WUllam  D.  Harsha 
John  B.  Hart 
Michael  J.  Hartmann 
Gregory  A.  Hartnett 
Thomas  E.  HartzeU 
Edward  P.  Harvey,  Jr. 
Derrell  B.  Hauser,  Jr. 
Paul  T.  Hauser 
Ernest  N.  Hayden 
Clarence  D.  Hays,  Jr. 
Michael  D.  Hebert 
Eugene  V.  Heln 
Charles  A.  Helnricbs 
Peter  F.  HelseU 
Gregory  S.  Hempen 
James  R.  Henderson, 

Robert  C. 

Hendrickson  HI 
Jeffrey  8.  Hennlngs 
Doyle  W.  Hensley  II 


Timothy  B.  GUchrieet  Patrick  H.  Herd 
Norman  W.  C.  GUlette  Mark  K.  H.  Herkert 
Manuel  A.  GUUland     scott  E.  Herman 
WUllam  S.  Ginn 
John  8.  Glnovsky 
Warren  D.  Given,  Jr. 
Riley  J.  Gladden 


Richard  T.  Olavlano 
Charles  J.  Glldden 
Kevin  J.  Goeke 
Lawrence  W.  Ooff 
David  R.  Goonen 
Michael  R.  GorbeU 
David  R.  Oott 
Bruce  R.  Ooulding 
Richard  B.  GoiUet 
Robert  L.  Oovett 
Steven  E.  Graebner 
Richard  A.  Oranucd 
Robert  J.  Oraus 
Richard  S.  GreatwU 
Douglas  L.  Green 
Norman  K.  Green,  Jr. 
John  W.  Greene  IH 


Craig  B.  Herold 
John  H.  Hessey  V 
Thomas  M.  Hestle 
•Eric  C.  Heublein 
Jeffrey  L.  HUl 
Roland  8.  HUl 
Robert  W.  HlUery 
Walter  M.  Hipsher 
Chris  D.  Hobbs 
Stephen  L.  Holjson 
Robert  A.  Hoff 
Carl  W.  Hoffman,  Jr. 
John  P.  Hogan 
Richard  D.  Holmes 
James  E.  Holzapfel 
Arnl  T.  Hopkins 
Jeffrey  W.  Hopkins 
Stephen  E.  Horowltt 
Bruce  M.  Horton 
Stephen  8.  Horton 
Thomas  H.  Horton 
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j<An  A.  Houkom 
Paitrick  J.  Hovatter 
David  B.  Huber 
Stephen  D.  Huch 
Donnie  L.  Hudgens 
Richard  8.  Huebner 
Randall  J.  Hume 
Paul  R.  Hunter 
Richard  L.  Hurley 
Gregory  B.  Hutchison 
Gordon  J.  liams 
Edward  A. 

Isajewicz,  Jr. 
Joseph  B.  Jaap 
Neal  L.  Jackman 
Kenneth  D.  Jackson 
Paul  J.  Jackson 
Jay  A.  Jaoobowltz 
Larry  D.  Jahnke 
Stephen  C.  Jay  jock 
Charles  A.  Jedllcka 
John  R.  Jepson 
J(dm  B.  Jeter  H 
Brian  P.  JiUson 
DarreU  J.  Johnson 
Douglas  A.  Johnson 
Gerald  D.  Johnson 
Howard  A. 

Johnson,  Jr. 
Jeffrey  B.  Johnson 
John  A. 

Johnson,  Jr. 
Kirk  E.  Johnson 
WlUard  C.  Johnson 
William  W.  Johnson 
William  D.  Johnson 
Bandall  L.  Johnston 
Bobert  E.  Johnston 
Fleming  L.  Jolley,  Jr. 
Calvin  P.  Jones,  Jr. 
Gregory  A.  Jones 
James  L.  Jones  in 
James  O.  Jones 
John  E.  Jones 
Marc  8.  Jones 
Steven  A.  Jones 
Theodore  B.  Jones 
Stephen  B.  Joyner 
David  A.  KalU 


John  C.  Knudsen 
Daniel  F.  Knudson,  Jr 
Frank  M.  Kordzlel 
Martm  8.  Koelek 
Michael  J.  KratovU 
James  J.  Krlmm 
Stanley  T.  Krukowskl 
Keith  L.  Kuenzl 
Jerome  D.  Kulenkamp 
Kurt  R.  Kummer 
George  A.  Kunberger, 

Jr. 
Michael  J.  Labbe 
Joel  L.  LaBuda 
Robert  P.  Laclede,  Jr. 
Bruce  J.  Lagasa 
BevUl  F.  Lambert,  Jr. 
Salvatore  F.  LaMesa 
John  J.  Langer 
Craig  B.  LaPorte 
Mark  W.  Largess 
James  A.  Larson 
James  W.  Larue 
Thomas  C.  Latsko 
George  8.  Lauer 
Jeffrey  T.  Lauer 
Walter  R.  Lauderdale 
Barry  A.  Lavlgne 
John  V.  Lawler 
Ronald  J.  Lawrence 
Jonathan  D.  Lea 
WUllam  D.  Leader,  Jr. 
Kevin  B.  Leahy 
John  M.  Ledbetter 
Kevin  J.  Ledford 
Thomas  H.  Lee 
Richard  W.  Lelnster 
Gary  R.  Lennon 
Walter  F.  Loeffler,  Jr. 
David  L.  Leonard 
Steven  E.  Lepkowskl 
Jeffery  W.  Levi 
Garry  W.  Lewis 
Michael  J.  Llevens 
David  E.  Lincoln 
Clifford  W.  Llndgren 
Eric  J.  Linn 
Keith  S.  Llsak 


Raymond  G.  KalUnan  I^S^'^t?*!^  «  ,h 
Ja^es  F.  Kamlnskl  S^^^L  ^H*"  f  ^''^ 
David  L.  Kapfhammer^j*"^  ^  Littlepage, 


Bradley  J.  K^Ian 
Bobert  A.  Katln 
Paul  F,  Kautz 
Edward  J.  B^y 
Patrick  M.  KeaUy 
Oary  W.  Kearl 
James  J.  Keeley 
FhUllp  D.  Keener 
Andrew  M.  Keith 
•Clark  T.  Kelley 


WUUam  H.  KeUey,  Jr.  S^  a    r       T   . 
ranio-  T.  «--ii„   '  Marc  A.  Lucchesl 


Jr. 

Mark  B.  Llvas 
David  D.  Livingstone 
Blalk  W.  UeweUyn 
Rodney  M.  Locke 
Henry  C.  Loeffler 
Craig  J.  Lokklns 
Steven  R.  Loranger 
Henry  K.  Lounsbery 
Louis  D.  Ijowe 
Raymond  Lowe 


Canice  L.  KeUy 
Scott  H.  Kelly 
Christopher  8.  Kelso 
WUUam  F.  Keltner 
Hoy  H.  Kemble  IH 
Timothy  A.  Kenyon 
Stephen  C.  Kepher 
Ronald  D.  Kidder 
Roger  M.  Kleckhafer 
Richard  L.  Klefer 
Mark  D.  KikU 
MUes  Y.  Klkuta 
Jeffrey  L.  KUlen 
Frederick  T.  Kmg 
Richard  C.  Ktog 
David  J.  Kirby 
Richard  N.  Kirby,  Jr. 
George  M.  Kirkman 
John  B.  Kishman 
Donald  J.  Kissmger 
Frederick  M.  Klst 
Milton  D.  Kite 
Edward  C.  Kittel 
Richard  M.  Kittle 
John  C.  Klein  IV 
Stephen  J.  Kloch 
Marc  K.  Knapp 
James  A.  Knox 


Kurt  J.  Ludwlg 
Michael  E.  Lundy 
James  R.  Lussler 
Frank  A.  Lutes 
Ronald  J.  Luther 
Raymond  Lynch 
•Michael  E.  U.  Lyon 
Thomas  E.  Lytle  m 
Randall  R.  Macala 
James  V.  Maccarone 
Ivor  8.  MacFarlane 
James  F.  Mack 
David  B.  Mackey 
Gilbert  A.  Macklln 
John  F.  Mader 
Antolne  S.  Madere,  Jr. 
Leroy  E.  Madsen 
James  B.  Mahoney  m 
Randy  D.  Majewskl 
Joseph  V.  Makoskl 
Thomas  H.  Malone 
Michael  T.  Mandell 
Joseph  T.  Mangeno,  Jr. 
Robert  C.  Manning 
James  R.  Manship 
John  A.  Marks 
Bert  Marsh 
CUfton  C.  Martm,  Jr. 


David  K.  Martin 
Michael  T.  Martin 
WUllam  E.  MarUn  n 
Walter  J.  Masnyk 
Leonard  B.  Matheny 
Robert  C.  Mathlson 
DarreU  L.  Matthews 
Richard  H.  Maurer 
•Rod  I.  May 
Frank  M.  Mayhue  m 
John  F.  McCann 
Gregory  J.  McCannel 
Dennis  M.  McCarley 
Michael  J.  McCarthy 
Thomas  G.  McCarthy 
John  M.  McClane 
Kevin  V.  McCloskey 
Patrick  M.  McConnon 
James  V.  McDanlel 


Oary  E.  Murphy 
Timothy  K.  Murphy 
Vincent  L.  Murphy,  Jr 
ComeUus  W.  Murray 
Daniel  L.  Murray 
Jeffrey  R.  Murray 
Bruce  C.  Myatt 
Charles  J.  Myhan 
Lance  A.  Mynderse 
James  W.  Naumann 
Thomas  S.  Neal 
Jon  D.  Neasham 
Carl  R.  Nelman 
Ame  J.  Nelson 
Arthur  R.  Nelson 
John  L.  Nelson 
Steven  E.  Nelson 
Louis  O.  Neudorff  m 
Donald  C.  Newman 
WlUlam  E.  Newman 


James  H.  McDonald  

Thomas  W.  McDonald  James  C.  Newton 
LleweUyn  P.  MoEwan  Joseph  A.  Nichols 
Robert  M.  McOlnnls  Bonald  O.  Nichols 
Douglas  R.  McOlashan  Robert  G.  Nlcol,  Jr 


Michael  P.  McOrath 
John  D.  McHenry 
Chad  P.  McHugh 
John  J.  McHugh  ttt 
Rot>ert  J.  McHugh 
Thomas  J.  McHugh 
Michael  T.  Mclntyre 
WUllam  J.  McKeever 
Gary  M.  McKinley 
Kevin  P.  McMahon 


Thomas  E.  NicoU 
WlUy  N.  Nllsen,  Jr. 
John  J.  Nlsley 
Michael  S.  Noble 
Mark  8.  Nolan 
Leslie  K.  Norford 
Eric  R.  Norland 
Howard  M.  Northrup 
John  H.  Northrup 
Richard  W.  Nottke 


Joseph  J.  McMenamin  Lawton  R.  Nuss 

Jeffry  L.  McNair  "    — 

Michael  A.  McQuade 
Timothy  W. 

McReyncdds 
James  P.  McSorley 
Charles  D.  Meeklns 
•Malcolm  M.  Mehrer 
John  L.  Meinhardt 
Ronald  R.  Melin 
Jeffrey  T.  Mendlln 
Serafln  G.  Menocal 
Jeffrey  P.  MerrUl 
PhUip  G.  Meyer 
Thomas  W.  Meyer 
Ricky  A.  Meyerkorth 
David  A.  Mlchaelson 
WlUlam  H.  MUes 
Donald  R.  MUler,  Jr. 
John  8.  MUler 
John  W.  MUler 
Mark  A.  MlUs 
Stephen  L.  Mischke 
Tliomas  B.  MlskeU 
Gary  C.  MltcheU 
Michael 


Sherman  L.  O'Brien 
Joseph  H.  Odekerken 
Thomas  C.  Offutt 
Leland  P.  Ogren 
Thomas  M.  CLeary 
WUllam  B.  Oliver 
Lynn  W.  077eal 
Michael  J.  CNeUl 
Martin  E.  Opitz 
Richard  M.  Orcutt 
Mark  A.  O'Rourke 
John  L.  O'Shaughnessj 
Kim  L.  Owen 
Wesley  A.  Ozoiif 
Kenneth  J.  Paar 
Alfred  M.  Paglia,  Jr. 
Edmund  J.  Paha 
John  F.  Palm 
Brian  D.  Palmer 
Carl  H.  Panke 
John  D.  Parce 
Thomas  O.  Park 
Raymond  D.  Parker 
WUUam  J.  Passeno 
Kennneth  R.  Patrick 


P.  MltcheU     

Tadashl  M.  B^ltsuoka  Craig  W.  Patten 
Daniel  J.  Mlakar  John  T.  Paul 

Robert  T.  Moeller         Raymond  J.  PaiU 
Mathew  O.  Mofflt         George  M.  Payne 
Michael  W.  Molony     Russell  E.  Pearce 
Mark  D.  Montgomery  Bruce  E.  Pease 
Michael  L.  Montgom-  Alan  C.  Pendleton 

«ry  Richard  P.  Peplinskl 

Thomas  R.  Moody        Ramon  M.  Perez 
Michael  D.  Moore         WUUam  M.  Perkins 
Sumner  K.  Moore,  Jr.  Scott  Perl 
Timothy  G.  Moore       William  T.  Perry 
•Robert  B.  Mo<»man,  William  C.  Persinger 

Jr-  Eduardo  A.  Petil 

John  C.  Mordue  Matthew  H.  Phillippe 

Andrew  H.  Moreton     E>avid  W.  PhUlips 


Martin  T.  Morris 
Paul  F.  Morris 
Jacques  P.  Morrise 
Charles  E.  Morrison 
Richard  G.  Morrison 


WlUlam  D.  Phillips 
John  E.  Pic,  Jr. 
John  P.  Pickett  n 
Jeffrey  W.  Plro 
Richard  N.  Plass 


Charles  G.  MorrissetteMark  C.  Platshon 


Michael  A.  Morrow 
Ronal  B.  Morse 
Donald  D.  Mosser 
Gary  W.  MoxUder 
John  W.  Moy 
Robert  D.  Mueller 
Richard  E.  MulUns 
John  F.  Munro 
Alexander  J.  Murphy 


WUllam  A.  Piatt 
Henry  8.  Plouse 
Thomas  J.  Plower 
Marshall  Pollard 
James  R.  Poplar  IH 
Glenn  D.  Porter 
John  P.  Potocny 
Raymond  H.  J.  Powell, 
Jr. 


WaUace  8.  Powelson 
Robert  W.  Pratt  n 
Pen  ton  P.  Priest  m 
Atlee  Prince,  Jr. 
James  F.  Publloover 
Daniel  T.  Puleio 
Nicholas  V.  Pullgnan, 

Jr. 
Donald  W.  Purlnton 
John  P.  Qulnn 
Michael  J.  Qulnn 
Prank  E.  Raab,  Jr. 
Joeeph  P.  Radosevich 
Michael  L.  Ralnvllle 
Jeb  B.  Raitt 
Kevm  B.  Ramsden 
Bobert  W.  Rantanen 
Timothy  N.  RanvUle 
Donald  A.  Rau 
Terrence  L.  Rayback 
Jonathan  B.  Red 
Richard  A.  Reed 
Gregory  A.  Relchert 
Richard  L.  Reinhart 
Michael  J.  Reuwer 
Jimmy  L.  Revis 
Robert  P.  Reynolds 
Peter  VanR.  Rhein 
H.  D.  Rhodes 
Herbert  Richard 
Roderick  M.  Rlggins 
Steven  N.  Riggs 
Gary  J.  Roberts,  Jr. 
Mark  P.  Robinson 
John  A.  RockweU 
David  R.  Rodriguez 
David  W.  Roe 
Charles  W.  Rogers 
John  F.  Rogge,  Jr. 
Richard  P.  Rojeck 
Richard  R.  Roland 
Ge<Kge  W.  Rollings 
Bryan  L.  Rollins 
Jesse  A.  Rondestvedt 
John  J.  Rooney,  Jr. 
Quentln  R.  Roos 
Edward  P.  Rosack 
Scott  A.  Ross 
Steven  R.  Ross 
Richard  C.  Roten 
Douglas  M.  Rouen 
Michael  8.  Rouzer 
Mark  I.  Rubin 
Bruce  A.  Budd 
John  D.  Rimunel 
Alvln  M.  RusseU 
Robert  8.  RusseU 
•Richard  L.  Ruth 
Richard  M.  Ruzicka 
Charles  T.  Ryan 
Daniel  L.  Sampson 
John  F.  Sanders,  Jr. 
Richard  H.  Sanderson 
Frank  L.  Santen 
Abraham  S.  Santos,  Jr. 
R.  D.  Santowskl 
Michael  E.  Satran 
Kenneth  S.  Satterfleld 
Paul  M.  Sauer 
John  P.  Sauter,  Jr. 
Leslie  J.  Schaffner,  Jr. 
Richard  F.  SchaUer 
Jeffrey  C.  Scheetz 
Byron  P.  SchUllng 
Gary  S.  Schlrmer 
Russell  W.  Schleeter 
David  H.  Schlinkert 
Gary  J.  Schmitt 
William  A.  Schmitt 
Francis  J.  Schmltz,  Jr. 
John  R.  Schneider 
Michael  P.  Schoedler 
Robert  P.  Schoultz 
Kerry  D.  Schrader 
Joseph  P.  Schr'mpf 
Edward  W.  Schulhof 
Carl  O.  Schuster 
Chester  W.  Schwartz 
Herbert  L.  Schwlnd, 

Jr. 
Paul  G.  Scibona 


Randall  L.  Scott 
Reginald  M.  Sealey 
John  M.  Secrest 
Jeffrey  J.  Seeley 
John  M.  Segredo 
Craig  H.  Sellgman 
Craig  T.  Sellner 
Gary  L.  Severs 
Ernest  SevUla 
David  C.  Sgro 
Thomas  R.  Shafer 
G<wdon  J.  Shambim 
Kenneth  A.  Sharer 
Michael  A.  Sharp 
Claude  B.  Shaw,  Jr. 
James  T.  Shaw  m 
Kevin  M.  Shaw 
Joseph  A.  Sheehan 

m 

Bruce  A.  Sheppard 
Thomas  E.  Sh  tuners 
William  D.  Shippen. 

Jr. 
Richard  J.  Shows 
Jacob  L.  Shuford 
Bruce  H.  Shumway 
Daniel  L.  Slcklnger 
Leddies  U.  A.  Simmons 
Daniel  C.  Simonds 
Donald  R.  Singer 
John  M.  Single 
Robert  J.  Sise,  Jr. 
Gerald  O.  Skinner 
Todd  H.  Slingsby 
David  B.  SmaU,  Jr. 
Richard  A.  Smedberg 
Dale  E.  Smith 
David  B.  Smith 
Dennle  J.  Smith 
Floyd  R.  Smith,  Jr. 
Gary  P.  Smith 
George  W.  Smith 
Howard  G.  Smith,  Jr. 
Jack  W.  Smith,  Jr. 
Laurence  K.  Smith 
Maurice  E.  Smith,  Jr. 
WiUiam  L.  Smith 
Christopher  R. 

Smymlotis 
Brandon  M.  Sneed 
James  8.  Snyder 
WiUiam  G.  Snyder 
Harry  G.  Soles,  Jr. 
Nels  R.  Sorenson 
James  M.  Sorley 
Marlon  P.  SoutuUo 
Hubert  E.  Sowell,  Jr. 
Angelo  J.  Spadaro 
Frederick  L.  Spaethe 
David  B.  Spracklen 
Samuel  H.  Spraglns  m 
Richard  J.  Stacy 
Jonathan  J.  Staehling 
David  M.  Stanh<^>e 
WUllam  B.  Stanley 
•Keith  N.  Stanton 
Edward  K.  Stanwood 
Konrad  E.  Stapler 
Hart^d  D.  Starling  n 
Stanley  B.  Starling 
Stephen  C.  Staska 
Gregory  A.  Steams 
Charles  M.  Stephens 
Richard  D.  Stephens 
Robert  8.  Sterling 
David  W.  Stewart 
WUllam  O.  Stldom 
Harold  E.  Stlne,  Jr. 
John  A.  Stockton 
James  R.  StoUer 
Jacob  P.  Stone,  Jr. 
PhUllp  J.  Stout 
Paul  J.  Streeter 
Robert  P.  Strieker 
Lawrence  J.  Strizigh 
Frederick  T.  Strock 
Michael  H.  Strole 
John  B.  Stroupe 
Bruce  Stuart 
Robert  M.  Stubbs 
George  M.  S<;ulb,  Jr. 
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Joseph  Stusnlck  in 

Richard  L.  Suchecic 

Steven  A.  Sudlgal* 

Eugene  O.  Sudol,  Jr. 

Christopher  Sullrlan, 
Jr. 

Martin  D.  SaUlTsn 

•E>avldM.  Suptlc 

Frank  L.  Swangsr 

Robert  B.  Sweeney 

Douglas  I..  8w«lc»rd 

Thomas  J.  Swenaon 

Clay  H.  Swindell 

Peter  L.  Swinfocxl 

Gregory  M.  Swisher 

John  P.  Sykes 

Walter  J.  Sewarc 

RandaU  S.  TaTelskl 
James  R.  Talbot  lU 
Joseph  C.  Tialbott 
Brent  R.  Talley 
James  A.  Tangen 
Robert  D.  Taslllo 
John  B.  TIazaras 
Lucius  O.  Taylor,  Jr. 
Mark  J.  R.  Taylor 
Walter  E.  T^yicx 
Gary  K.  Telecsan 
Arlan  D.  Tenkley 
Anthony  J.  Temes 
Tlmmy  J.  Terrebonne 
Robert  J.  Tsrry 
Victor  O.  TesdaU 

Julian  E.  Teske  

Donald  N  Tbaekery.  Jr  John  w.  Weldon 


It. 


Charles  D.  Walipr 
James  W.  Wall 
WllUam  P.  Wa 
George  U  Wa 
Joseph  B.  Wall 
Relgh  A.  Walll% 
DaTld  I.  Walsh 
John  J.  Walsh, 
Doxiglas  P.  Walprs 
Kevin  T.  Wand 
Jay  W.  Ward 
Reginald  C.  Waie 
Charles  H.  Wash  ngton 
Emmett   T.    W^  ihlng- 

ton  T 

Samuel  C.  Washington 
Eugene  F.  Was^n 
Jack  A.  Waters  { 
Charles  S.  Wat^n 
Stephen  C.  Wat  i 
Bruce  L.  Way 
David  R.  Webb 
Richard  A.  Web 
William  V.  B.  W  bb 
Walter  E.  Webst^  ni 
John  K.  Wehle 
Steven  E.  Wehs 
John  C.  Weimer 
Edward  J.  Wemi|tfn 

III 
John  R.  Weiss 
Gregory  S.  WeltAl 
Michael  R.  Welc 
Walter  P.  Welch 


The  {(^owing-named  midshipmen  (Naval 
Academy)  to  be  permanent  ensigns  in  the 
line  or  staff  corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to 
the  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 


Ariel  L.  Abrlam 
Russell  O.  Aoree,  Jr. 
Richard  A.  Adams 
Rickey  T.  Adams 
Gregory  H.  Adklsson 
James  D.  Agnew 


Roger  I.  Bnieckbauer 

11 
Wmhun  D.  Bruen, 

Jr. 
Bruce  H.  Brunsoa 
Jeffrey  D.  Buehrle 


Thomas  R.  Alnsworth  James  L.  Bullock 
William  T.  Aldinger,     Barry  O.  Bumgarner 


John  S.  Thackery 
Steven  S.  Thayer 
Charles  M.  Thomas 
David  E.  Thomas 
John  P.  Thomas 
Fred  W.  Thompson, 


Robert  W.  Iliompaon 
James  M.  Threet 
Eric  P.  Tibbert 
Thomas  R.  Tleman 
Thomas  B.  Tlghe 
Howard  M.  TUllson 
James  A.  Tipple 
Alfred  E.  Tisdale  in 
James  A.  Todd 
Michael  8.  TolX 
Steven  J.  Tomlsek 
Henry  B.  Tomlln  ni 


PhUlp  C.  Welsh 
Charles  D.  Welt]  n 
Dean  M.  Wentwjrth 
Jerry  A.  West 
John  R.  Westm4eland 
Jr  Edward  W.  We 


yer 


Jr. 


Edward  IL  Wba  in 
Kelvin  U.  Whes^ 
F.  Roger  White 
MUton  B.  WhltflfU 
Richard  A.  Wlbl 
George  B.  Wler 
Raymond  P.  Wlj 

Jr. 
James  T.  Wlg| 
Charles  D.  WUde 
David  O.  WUU 
Harry  T.  Wt 


Alexander  M.  Torrance  Kirk  B.  WlUlamsil 
George  P.  Torsney  Ondra  L.  A.  WUllJ 

Maurice  A.  Tourvllle  H John  R  Williamson  III 


Robert  B.  Tracy,  Jr. 
Edward  C.  Trasoras 
George  J.  TTautman 

in 

Jeffrey  W.  Treude 
WlUlam  L.  Trewhitt 
Dick  W.  Turner 
Randy  B.  Turner 
Ronald  K.  Turner 
Douglas  W.  uiimann 
James  E.  Vaeth,  Jr. 

William  D.  Vanderf ord  Thomas  8.  Wojlcl 
George  S.  Vanduyne,     Bruce  E.  Wolbref 
Jr.  Thomas  A.  Woler 

Jeffrey  B.  Vandyke      Lin  H.  Wong 
Mark  W.  Van  Volln  •  William  W.  Wood 


Benny  W.  Wilson 
Fred  W.  Wilson 
John  8.  Windley 
Peter  O.  Wlnkel 
Michael  J.  WlnslAir 
Daniel  G.  Wlntei 
James  D.  Winter 
L.  Joseph  Wlsch<  atli 
Michael  J.  Wltte 
Charles  F.  Wlttei  berg 
Gary  R.  Wleklln^l 


burg 
Phillip  D.  Vaughn 
James  V.  Veccla 
Mark  V.  Veltch 
David  M.  Velasques 
AloysluB  P. 

VelUqnette 
Vincent   J. 

m 


Ray  L.  Wooten 
Tom  M.  Wooten, 
Robert  O.  Work 
Terry  J.  Worst 
Joseph  WoBnlak 
Ronnie  Q.  Wrlgh 
James  P.  Worst 
Verdollnl  Robert  C.  Takelej 
Gary  Tamamoto 


in 


Gary  W.  Vernon  Mark  B.  Yaroeh 

David  M.  Vickers-Kocl:  John  R,  York 


Glenn  R.  Vigglano 
John  H.  Vreeland 
Joel  M.  Wade 
Christopher  N. 

Waggener 
Charles  E.  Wagner 
Jay  A.  Wagner 
WUllam  C.  Wagner 
Gary  E.  Walchll 


Julius  L.  Toung 
Robert  E.  Toung  ] 
Steven  P.  Zambra&o 
Michael  8.  Ziebeli  an 
Tracy  M.  Zlmmei^an 
Richard  A.  Zink 
Frederick  J.  Zoepf 
Kenneth  Zolkosk) 
David  A.  Zusl 


Jr. 

James  A.  Aldon 
Earl  R.  Alexander 
David  C.  Alford 
Lew  E.  Alleman 
Morgan  P.  Ames.  Jr. 
Gary  W.  Andersen 
Lanoe  O.  Anderson 
Richard  L.  Anderson 
Ross  B.  Anderson  in 
Raymond  M.  Ander- 

■onm 
Thomas  J.  Anderson 


Stephen  J.  Burlch  m 
Daniel  A.  Burns 
James  J.  Bums 
Steven  J.  Busch 
Kevin  F.  Butler 
WUlard  C.  Butler,  Jr. 
Earl  L.  Byers  n 
Michael  M.  Byram 
Bradley  H.  Caldwell 
Benney  C.  Cagle 
Albert  If.  Calland  m 
Herman  H.  Camp 
NeU  W.  Camp 


James  N.  Andrews,  Jr.  James  B.  Campbell 


Eddie  J.  Angel 
David  J.  Antanltus 
John  Antonelll 
Raymond  J.  Ashcraft 
Stuart  A.  Ashton.  Jr. 
Stephen  8.  Avery 
Joseph  P.  Arvedutl,  Jr 
Ronnie  L.  Ayera 


Mictiael  P.  Campbell 
Charles  H.  Cannon,  Jr. 
Mark  8.  Caren 
John  E.  Carlson  m 
Michael  A.  Cames 
Jack  R.  Carpenter. 

Jr. 
Gary  T.  Carter 


WUllam  T.  Ayres,  Jr.    John  T.  Oarty 
Esrle  8.  Baboock  Wilson  B.  Casparl 

Michael  C.  Bachmann      in 


WlUcoz  K.  BaUey 

Joe  F.  Baker 

Donald  B.  Baldwin 
James  H.  Barbera 
Stephen  W.  Barnes 
William  E.  Bamett 
Frank  8.  Barrett,  Jr. 
James  D.  Barrett 
Kevin  M.  Barry 
Stephen  A.  Bartek 
Garry  M.  BasUone 
Charles  M,  Baucom 
David  B.  Bayly 
WUllam  O.  Beaudoln 
Joey  O.  Beaulleu 
Robert  M.  Becker 
Gary  O.  Behney 
Robert  Belet 
Joseph  B.  Bdlnskl 
Van  L.  Benedict 
Daniel  E.  Bencre 
David  W.  Bennett 
Charles  J.  Bcnway 
Vernon  B.  Berg  m 
David  L.  Besch 


Richard  M.  Caq;>er 
Richard  J.  Cassara 
Bruce  W.  Cavey 
Alfred  J.  CayU  in 
Edward  N.  Caylor 
PhUip  J.  Careghino 
Gary  M.  Cemey 
Gerald  J.  Cemy 
Joseph  H.  Cesar 
Frank  W.  Chabza 
Craig  A.  Chambers 
Kim  H.  Chandler 
Michael  J.  Chaplain 
Thomas  E.  Chapman 
Mark  Checchlo 
Stephen  H.  Chesnut 
Charles  W.  Chester- 
man,  Jr. 
NeU  J.  Cbrlstal  n 
Frederlk  H.  Chrlsten- 

een 
John  D.  Chrlstensen 
Anthony  J.  Christian 
Jcdin  E.  ChrlBtian 
Frank  S.  Cina 


William  R.  Blackburn  Richard  G.  Clark 
Douglas  L.  Bloomqulat^l^liAiii  J-  Clark.  Jr. 
Charles  R.  Bombetger  Evan  A.  Clemens 


John  A.  Borchardt 
Michael  J.  Boese 
DennU  N.  Bostlch 
Mark  M.  BoeweU 
MltcbeU  C.  BoeweU 
WiUlam  J.  Boulay 
Barry  O.  Boustead 
John  H.  BoweU.  Jr. 
James  T.  Boyd 
John  B.  Boy4 
James  C.  Boyer 
Richard  J.  Bradley 
John  R.  Bramer 
John  L.  Branchflower 
Paul  A.  Brandon 
Charles  T.  Brannon 
Theodore  J.  Bregar 
Stephen  J.  Brewer 
WiUiam  D.  Brlstow 
Steven  P.  Brookman 
James  N.  Brooks 
Richard  E.  Brooks 
David  A.  Brower 
Kevin  D.  Brown 
Martin  8.  Brown 
Robert  S.  Brown 
Robert  C.  Bruce,  Jr. 


Wayne  E.  Cllbum 
James  W.  CUSard 
David  P.  elites 
Frank  E.  Cohee  m 
Thomas  K.  Cole 
WUllam  E.  Collgan 
James  E.  Colli 
Richard  H.  Collier 
Charles  M.  Collins 
James  E.  Connors,  Jr. 
George  M.  Conrad 
Douglas  P.  Cook 
Frank  E.  Cook,  Jr. 
Owen  D.  Corpin 
George  C.  Corrlgan 
Richard  D.  CoeteUo 
Richard  M.  Costlgan 
James  C.  Cox.  Jr. 
Stephen  A.  Cox 
Theodore  A.  Coyle 
Raymond  P.  Craig,  Jr. 
Paul  J.  Creamer 
Lewis  W.  Crenshaw, 

Jr. 
Kenneth  L.  Crlm 
James  M.  Crowder 
WUllam  D.  Crowder 
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BurUngtoQ  A. 

Fretwell.  Jr. 
Mark  D.  Frost 
James  T.  Fry 
James  G.  Gagalis 
James  J.  GaUo 
Donald  J. 

Gandenberger 
Rodney  A.  Garfield 
Lloyd  M.  Garnett 


Dennis  Crowe 
Rodney  B.  Crozler 
Henry  CruU  IV 
Edward  C.  Crumley, 

Jr. 
Jeffrey  F.  CuH 
Robert  D.  Culler 
Paul  C.  Culver 
John  P.  Curtiss 
Stuart  J.  Cvrk 
Wayne  B.  D'Ambroslo  John  D.  Gatewood 


Paul  D.  Danks 
John  8.  Davis 
Philip  J.  Davis 
Dwight  O.  Davison 
Louis  P.  Deasaro 
Charles  D.  Debrow 
James  W.  DeGoey 
Riiymond  L. 

DeGreeff,  Jr. 
George  J. 

Demetropolis,  Jr. 
James  F.  Deppe 
Emory  J.  Derrick 
Jerry  P.  Derrick 
Steven  J.  Diamond 
Joee  A.  Diaz 
John  S.  Dietrich 
Rolf  A.  Dietrich 
Gregory  A.  Dlfferding 
Kevin  L.  DlUey 
Thomas  C.  Dion 
Raymond  P. 

Donahue,  Jr. 
William  J.  Donnelly 
Michael  P.  Donlon 
Daniel  R.  Donogbue 
Michael  R.  Donovan 
Walter  J. 

Donovan,  Jr. 
Leslie  A.  Dotson 
Edward  C. 

Doubleday 
Michael  J.  Dow 
David  P.  Duhamel 
Wayne  H.  Dunham 
John  F.  Dunn 
Kenneth  D.  Dunn 
Robert  P.  Duim 
Douglas  K.  Dupouy 
Gregory  J.  Duras 
John  W.  Eads 
Preston  W. 

Easley,  Jr. 
Michael  J.  Ebersole 


Victor  J.  Oazeolo 
Stephan  P.  George  n 
Anthony  D. 

Glancatarino 
James  D.  Gibbs 
Timothy  R.  GUbert 
Gregory  C.  GUmore 
Stephen  D.  GUmore 
Michael  L.  GUroy 
James  G.  Glenn,  Jr. 
Allen  R.  Glenny 
Thomas  H.  Glesser 
Thomas  F.  Glover 
Claude  P.  Goddard,  Jr. 
Larry  K.  Goins 
Thomas  C.  Goodman 
Timothy  Y.  Gorder 
Richard  E.  Gordon 
David  A.  GotUette 
James  A.  Grace 
Gary  L.  Graf 
James  F.  Graham ' 
Gary  J.  Graupmann 
David  L.  Greene 
Jeffrey  D.  Greene 
Richard  J.  Grey 
Bruce  W.  Griffin 
John  J.  Griffin,  Jr. 
John  C.  Griffith 
Gary  E.  Groh 
Carl  J.  Gross 
Thomas  A.  Grote 
Anthony  8.  Ouido 
I^orlan  J.  Gunkle,  Jr. 
Donald  W.  Hagerling 
Fred  R.  Hahndorf 
Carl  M.  Halbremer 
WUllam  A.  HaU 
WUllam  E.  HaU 
Mark  A.  Hallenbeck 
Paul  E.  HaUoweU,  Jr. 
Rufua  D.  Haltlwanger 
m 

Steven  R.  Hamel 


Christopher  C.  Eckert  Leonard  P.  Hampton 
WUllam  D.  Edklns        Roy  D.  Hampton 
Douglas  R.  Elkermann  Mark  J.  Handlan 


WaUace  M.  Elger 
WUllam  a.  EUla 
Gregory  C.  Ellsworth 
Steven  M.  Endacott 
Dennis  J.  England 
Kenneth  B.  Epstein 
Lawrence  E.  Erikson 
John  A.  Etter 
George  N.  Eustace 
David  L.  Evans 
Timothy  S.  Evans 
David  E.  Ewing 
Marc  A.  Falkensteln 
Stefan  J.  Fatseas 
Thomas  K.  Feaster 
WUllam  R.  Feig 
David  P.  Fenzl 
Charles  B.  Fessler,  Jr. 
Victor  R.  Fleblg 
David  B.  FUz 
Walter  D.  Finn 
Steven  F.  Flrks 
David  C.  Fischer 
Brian  D.  Fltzpatrlck 
James  R.  Fltzsimonds 
Kevin  L.  Flannery 
Donald  G.  Fleming 
William  E.  Fogler 
Jeffrey  E.  Fort 
Douglas  K.  Foster 
Richard  P.  Foster 
Roger  D.  Fox 
John  M.  Franklin 
Robert  L.  Frazler 
James  W.  Freeman 


Patrick  M.  Haney 
Davkl  L.  Hardesty 
WUlard  J.  Harnden, 

Jr. 
John  J.  Harris 
Ward  L.  Harris.  Jr. 
John  E.  Harrison 
Robert  L.  Hartman 
WllUam  D.  Harvard 
Lawrence  M.  Harvey 
Theodore  L.  Harwood, 

n 

Jack  P.  Hasslnger,  Jr. 
Albert  M.  Hassler  U 
Herbert  R.  Hause 
Edwin  J.  Hayes 
Richard  D.  Hayes 
James  A.  Hazlett 
Michael  J.  Hassan 
Stephen  K.  Hendricks 
Charles  R.  Hendrlcksoa 
David  R.  Herther 
Richard  C.  Hlckcoz 
John  J.  Hlgbee 
David  F.  Higglnbotham 
Warren  M.  High 
Christopher  R.  Hikade 
Stephen  W.  HIU 
Stephen  J.  Himes 
Gary  A.  Hlnea 
Donald  R.  Hodges 
Donald  F.  Hoffman 
Robert  J.  Hogan  n 
Cornelius  F.  Holden,  Jr 
Robert  L.  Holt 
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Michael  A.  Holton 
jiark  U.  Hblflmer 
John  M.  Hood 
Thomas  R.  Horrlgan 
Paul  K.  Houston 
Daniel  P.  Howard 
Dee  H.  Howard 
Terry  A.  HoweU 
Herbert  R.  Hrlbar 
John  M.  Hubltsky 


Ralph  R.  Leonard,  Jr. 
Alan  B.  Lerchbacker 
John  H.  Lersch,  Jr. 
Spencer  K.  Leslie 
David  L.  Lester 
Bruce  L.  Lewis 
Jeffrey  M.  Llgglo 
David  R.  Llplnskl 
Michael  E.  LltUe 
Tommy  D.  Little 


David  F.  Humenansky  WUUam  K.  Lodge 
Charles  E.  Humphreys  Harold  J.  Loerch,  Jr. 
Harlan  O.  Hunter  Donald  P.  Loren 

Gregory  A.  Hurst  Todd  D.  Lowe 

KMmeth  R.  Huston,  Jr.Bruce  D.  Lowman 
Krnest  L.  Hutchison 

m 

Larry  F.  Hyett 

David  P.  Igyarto 

Donald  8.  Ingrabam 

Joseph  J.  lovanna 

Gary  M.  Jaeger 

Brent  8.  James 

Kolln  M.  Jan 

Ifartln  J.  Jaross 

Stephen  C.  Jacper 

George  D.  Jenkins 

Thomas  M.  Jehnlngs 

Richard  J.  Jensen 

Ronald  B.  Johns 

David  A.  Johnson 

James  L.  Johnson 

Richard  W.  Johnson 

Steven  K.  Johnson 

Bmest  L.  JoUy 

Allan  R.  Jones 

David  H.  Jones,  Jr. 

Houston  K.  Jones 

Robert  B.  Jones 

Troy  H.  Jones  m 

Kenneth  H.  Juul 

Richard  F.  Kalley 

Stephan  P.  Kane 

Darius  C.  Karalis 

Randall  F.  Karson 
David  J.  Kaskle 

Kevin  J.  KeUey 

James  M.  KeUy 

Reed  B.  Kennedy 

Kevm  B.  Kenyon 

Robert  F.  Keman 

Michael  T.  Kevllle 

Michael  R.  Kmg 
Forrest  L.  Kirk 
Christopher  K.  Klein 
Warren  D.  Kleshefsky 
David  L.  Koch 
Gary  A.  KcdUer 
Mark  E.  Kokosinskl 
Leland  S.  Kollmorgen, 

Jr. 
David  K.  Komraus 
Maurice  S.  Kophamer 
George  W.  Korson 
Gary  E.  Kovacs 
Michael  A.  Kowalsky 
Raymond  T. 

Kozlkowskl,  Jr. 
Jeffrey  M.  icrang 
Richard  J.  Kranz  m 
Andrew  C.  EIrug 
Sam  H.  Kupresin 
Peter  M.  Kushner 
John  P.  Kutzer 
James  C.  Kvamme 
Stephen  G.  Labarre 
WiUiam  J.  Lahneman 
Tarry  M.  Lalonde 
Christopher  L. 

Lambert 
Stephen  T.  Landry 
Henry  C.  Lane,  Jr. 
Mark  M.  Langerman 
David  V.  Langfltt 
Thomas  W.  LaTumo 
Richard  D.  Laws 
Donald  M.  Lawton 
James  M.  Leary 
WUllam  H.  Lee 
Max  E.  Legg 
David  O.  Leon 


Thomas  G.  Lo2der 
Thomas  M.  Luketlch 
Jon  D.  Lund 
Michael  N.  Lyon 
James  E.  Lyons 
James  E.  Lyons 
Robert  N.  MacGovern, 

Jr. 
Christopher 

MacMurray 
John  P.  MacSwaln 
Chris  L.  MaddU 
John  B.  Maber 
John  F.  Mahon 
Ronald  S.  Malec 
James  A.  MaUory 
Clovis  E.  Manley 
Rick  W.  Mann 
John  L.  Marckesano 
Anthony  R.  Marino 
Kenneth  W.  Marr 
David  L.  Marra 
Robert  W.  Marshburn 
Charles  D.  Martin 
Kyle  E.  Martin 
Daniel  F.  Marusa 
Donald  R.  Mason 
Jon  D.  Mason 
William  R.  Mason 
WlUlam  B.  Masterson 
Allen  L.  Matheny 
John  Mawson  m 
Leonard  J.  May 
Albert  Mayfleld  n 
WUllam  D.  Mayo 
Daniel  P.  Mays 
Steven  E.  Mays 
John  R.  McAlUey  HI 
Kenneth  M.  McBrayer 
Robert  M.  McBride 
WUUam  M.  McBride 
Robert  E.  McCabe  m 
John  J.  McCaffrey,  Jr. 
Daniel  C.  McCaughUn 
Kim  C.  McCauley 
Thomas  R.  McClellan 
WiUiam  E.  McCoUum, 

Jr. 
Mark  L.  McDermott 
Roger  H.  McEvoy 
Ralph  L.  McGhee,  Jr. 
John  A.  McGraw  II 
Patrick  K.  Mcllrath 
Harry  B.  McMillan 
Robert  E.  McMUUn 
Michael  J.  McMonagle 
Thomas  B.  McMuUen,  . 
Patrick  W.  McNallen 
Roderick  M.  McQueen 
Patrick  J.  Meaney 
Thomas  J. 

Mearshelme,  Jr. 
Karl  W.  Meek 
Richard  R.  Mendenhal 
Arthiir  A.  Mendonsa, 

Jr. 
Keith  A.  Mercer 
Gary  L.  MerrlU 
John  C.  MerrlU 
Michael  A.  Metskas 
John  C.  Meyer 
Benjamin  C.  Meyers, 

Jr. 
Stanley  H.  Meyers,  Jr. 
Timothy  A.  Meyers 
Steven  T.  Mlddleton 


Randy  A.  Mlkal 
caiarles  A.  MUetlcb 
Edward  M.  MUler 
James  J.  MUler 
Michael  H.  MlUer 
Richard  L.  MUler 
Robert  L.  MUler,  Jr. 
Stanley  V.  MUler 
Logan  G.  MUliken 
Dennis  A.  MUls 
Ted  R.  Mixon 
Jack  H.  Mizner,  Jr. 
Christopher  M.  Moe 
James  M.  Mohr 
WUllam  D.  MoUoy,  Jr. 
Scott  R.  Monmaney 
Donald  Montgomery 
Bradford  L.  Moore 
WllUam  J.  Moore 
Michael  J.  Mora 
James  K.  Moran 
Michael  W.  Moran 
Elevm  P.  Morgan 
Louis  F.  Morris 
Thomas  R.  Morse 
Barry  B.  Morton 
Jerry  L.  Mothershead 
WUllam  C.  Moye 
Joseph  K.  Mudge,  Jr. 
WUUam  E.  Muesing 
Elevin  M.  Mukrl 
Terry  A.  Mvdder 
Larry  J.  Mvuins 
John  G.  Murdoch,  Jr. 
Patrick  W.  Murphy 
WiUiam  F.  Murphy 

m 

Paul  M.  Myers 
Marshall  Nadel 
Joseph  A.  Nadoiskl 
Henri  W.  Naeger,  Jr. 
Thomas  F.  Nagelin, 

Jr. 
Richard  Navarro 
WiUiam  L.  Nelson 
Henry  J.  Netzer 
John  F.  Neumann 
Scott  G.  Nichols 


Mark  M.  Flasket 
Richard  H.  Plush 
Phillip  M.  Polef  rone 
Ronald  L.  Polkowsky 
Howard  R.  Rows 
Curtis  N.  Powley 
Dane  M.  Pranke 
John  M.  Price 
Charles  E.  Prlmm 
WUUam  S.  Proal 
Thomas  A.  Pruss 
Guy  R.  Purser 
Richard  K.  PyeU 
Tiobert  J.  Quaranto 
James  J.  Quinn 
Brian  J.  Rabe 
WUUam  A.  Racette,  Jr. 
Ronald  R.  Rahn 
Steven  E.  Rasin 
Evar  R.  Rasmussen 
Timothy  J.  Rastok 
Thomas  M.  Rathbone 
James  R.  Ratts 
Douglas  H.  Rau 
WUUam  F.  Readdy 
John  V.  Reader 
Robert  D.  Reehm 
Franklin  T.  Reese 
""aul  A.  Reid 
Robert  C.  Repp 
Hobson  Reynolds  . 
Michael  A.  Riccl 
Victor  H.  Richard 
Charles  H.  Rlchner,  Jr. 
Pierre  J.  Richer 
Gary  A.  Ricketts 
Lawrence  G.  Rlen 
Richard  C.  Rigazio 
James  M.  Ripley,  Jr. 
Anthony  J.  Rizzo,  Jr. 
Joel  A.  Robb 
James  G.  Roberts 
Charles  Robinson 
William  T.  Rogerson, 

Jr. 
Paul  A.  Rollins 
NeU  E.  Rondorf 
Dana  W.  Rowland 


Christopher  S.  Nlgon  prancls  E.  Rowley 


James  R.  Noonan 
Michael  A.  Norbury, 

Jr. 
Paul  E.  Normand 
Keith  R.  Nostrant 
Joseph  G.  NuttaU 
Jeffrey  M.  03rlen 
Kevin  G.  O'Brien 
John  E.  Odegaard 
Derek  P.  Offer 
Larry  A.  Olson 
Michael  P.  Olson 
David  L.  O'Mara,  Jr. 
David  B.  O'NeUl 
David  K.  Oyster 
Michael  W.  Paczan 


Jerry  A.  Rudd 
David  E.  Ruehlmann 
Joseph  M.  Ruppert,  Jr. 
Edward  J.  Rutkowski, 

Jr. 
Michael  A.  Ryder 
David  L.  Saba 
Paul  L.  Saleml 
Rodney  L.  Sams 
Steven  G.  Sai^derson 
David  A.  Sanf  ord 
Gary  8.  Santl 
Robert  M.  Santos 
Terry  R.  Sargent 
Rodney  W.  Savage 
Lloyd  M.  Sawyer,  Jr. 


WUUam  L.  Parham,  Jr.  Mark  A.  Sawyer 
Richard  J.  Parklngton  John  C.  Scherrer 
Donald  M.  Patterson     Dean  W.  Schilling 
George  G.  Patterson      —  -   -    -    - 


David  D.  PattUlo 
Robert  A.  Payne 
Gregory  H.  Pearsall 
Marc  P.  Pearson 
Scott  T.  Peecook 
Peter  M.  Pembrooke 
Robert  A.  PenneU 


Ralph  L.  Schindler 
Terry  E.  Scblabaugh 
Robert  T.  Schnoor 
Larry  W.  Schofield 
David  M.  Schom 
James  E.  Schreiber 
Gerard  P.  Schrock 
Jeffrey  G.  SchuUer 


Christopher  R.PerrlenKeUy  P.  SchvUtz 


John  O.  Peskurlc 
Harry  J.  Petersen 
Mark  D.  Petersen 
Frederic  A.  Petrie  m 
John  J.  Phelan 
Mark  A.  PhUlips 
Michael  R.  Phillips 
Lawrence  J.  Plerzchal- 

ski 
Jeffrey  E.  Plnkel 
Thomas  J.  Plnkl 
Kenneth  P.  Plsel,  Jr. 
Dwight  W.  Pitman 
Scott  T.  Place 


Stephen  E. 

Schumacher 
Dane  T.  Scofleld 
Andrew  P.  Scontras 
George  J.  Scott  m 
John  B.  Scott,  Jr. 
George  R.  Seftas 
James  D.  Selman  m 
GranvlUe  M.  Semmes 

m 
Frank  M.  Semple 
Paul  T.  Serfaas,  Jr. 
Joseph  A.  Sestak,  Jr. 
David  A.  Shaipe 


Charles  R.  Sbarratt 
John  J.  Sheeiban  m 
Peter  W.  Sherland 
Douglas  R.  Sherman, 

Jr. 
John  C.  Shlve 


Mft"»>'ft1'  D. 

Treppendahl,  Jr. 
John  M.  Tromba 
CecU  A.  Troeclalr,  Jr. 
James  8.  Trotter 
Larry  C.  Turner 


Kenneth  R.  ShowalterMlchael  I.  Turner 


Arthur  V.  Showers 
Anthony  F.  SUakoekl 
Craig  A.  Smith 
Herschel  A.  Smith  m 
Jay  O.  Smith 
Jerry  K.  Smith 
Mark  S.  Smith 
Nathan  E.  Smith 
Robert  C.  Smith  m 
Roderick  F.  Smith 
Roger  E.  Smith 
Shawn  M.  Smith 
Steven  W.  Smith 
WiUiam  J.  Smyth 
WiUiam  V.  Snook 
Duane  L.  Snyder 
Gerald  R.  Sobeck 
Michael  J.  Solger 
Paul  R.  Sophy,  Jr. 
David  L.  Spickett,  Jr. 


Bruce  D.  Tyler 
AmxUfo  Valdes  ni 
Peter  J.  Venuto,  Jr. 
Robert  M.  Ver  Schure 
Dean  A.  Vld&l 
Donald  D.  Vlllnow 
Robert  D.  Vint 
Christopher  F.  Virtue 
Richard  V.  Viverito 
Richard  M.  Vizzier 
David  J.  Vogel 
Wiley  J.  Voorhies 
Miles  B.  Wachendorf 
Ronald  E.  Wagner 
Michael  J.  Wahl 
John  J.  Waickwicz 
Edward  C.  Waller,  Jr. 
John  L.  Walsh  m 
William  A.  Walsh 
Robert  F.  Walten- 


Gregory  J.  Stachelczyk    baugh,  Jr. 


Hugh  R.  Stahl 
Elmer  L.  Standrldge, 

Jr. 
Marc  T.  Stanley 
Thomas  P.  Staudt 
Daniel  J.  Steele 
Edward  F.  Stelner 
Randall  S.  Stejskal 
Donald  E.  SteU 
Robert  G.  Stengle 
Gerald  M.  Stenovec 
John  R.  Stephens 
John  S.  Stevens 
John  W.  Stevens, 

Jr. 
Daniel  N.  Steward 
Walter  A.  Stocknlck, 

Jr. 
David  M.  Stone 
vmcent  C.  Stone 
WUUam  A.  Storey 
Hugh  G.  Story,  Jr. 
Robert  E.  Stumpf 
John  T.  St\uxly 
Mark  D.  SuUlvan 
Patrick  J.  SuUlvan 
Paul  E.  SuUlvan 
Timothy  J.  Supko 
Don.W.  Swailes 
Claude  D.  Swaim 
Thomas  K.  Swanson 


John  M.  Walters 
WlUlam  M.  Walters 
John  L.  Ward 
Leland  H.  Ward 
James  M.  Warren 
Michael  J.  Waters 
Charles  G.  Wayne 
Floyd  R.  Weaver 
Thomas  J.  M.  Weaver 
Donald  M.  Webb 
Steven  T.  Weir 
Bryan  T.  Welch 
Stanley  C.  WeUever 
Marc  P.  Welker 
John  T.  Wells  IV 
WUUam  G.  Welstead 
Eimest  H.  Werner 
John  J.  Westerheid 
Dcmald  D.  Wettlaufer 
WUUam  E.  Whitacre 
Scott  D.  White 
Barton  W.  Whitman 
Robert  D.  Whltmlre 
Theodore  R.  Wleber, 

Jr. 
Edward  E.  WUber,  Jr. 
James  D.  WUbur 
WUllam  T.  Wilde 
WUlUm  M.  WUder 
Gehrig  M.  WUes 
John  W.  WUes 


Joseph  E.  Sweeney,  Jr.  Donald  M.  Wilhelm 


Mark  J.  Sweeney 
Frank  Sweigart 
Harry  W.  Syer,  Jr. 
Clifford  E.  Szafran 
John  D.  Tate 
Robert  J.  Taylor 
John  G.  Teixeira 
David  R.  Teply 
Richard  P.  Terpstra 


Richard  8.  WiUard 
Jay  D.  Williams,  Jr. 
Vernon  C.  Williams 
Git>son  R.  WlUls 
David  J.  Wilson 
Richard  A.  WUson 
John  M.  Winston,  Jr. 
Ryan  S.  Wise 
Paul  D.  Wohlers 


Robert  B.  Thomas,  Jr.  Kriston  P.  WooUey 


Robert  W.  Thome 
John  T.  Thorn,  Jr. 
Wayne  A.  Thornton 
Robert  G.  Thrasher 
Thomas  A.  Tiffany 


Allen  B.  Worley 
WiUiam  E.  Wright. 
George  M.  Yacus 
Jcrfin  W.  Yaeger 
Harry  E.  Yelser  m 


Christopher  J.  Timmesj^a^jd  a.  Zacharias 
Donald  H.  Tomlinson  Joseph  F.  Zenl 
David  R.  Top<aew8kl    p^ui  J.  Zepp 
Thomas  A.  Trelchel 

Gene  H.  Porter,  U.S.  naval  officer,  to  be  a 
temporary  commander  In  the  line  in  the  Re- 
serve of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  quallflcation 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Loye  A.  Ashton,  VS.  Navy  Officer,  to  be  a 
temporary  commander  in  the  Dental  Corps  In 
the  Reserve  of  the  U£.  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Joseph  P.  Commette  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cer) to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  and  a  tem- 
porary lieutenant  commander  In  the  Dental 
Om^s  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  quallflca- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law. 
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DEAFNESS  AND  BLINDNESS,  AND 
PROGRAMS  TO  LESSEN  THEfl  IM- 
PACT ARE  STRESSED  INf  THE 
LIONS  INTERNATIONAL  DfAQA- 
ZINE 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOL 


oar  WEST   VIKCINIA 


H 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  £  TATES 

Monday,  March  11.  1974J 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Preskleitt,  the 
March  1974  issue  of  the  Lioa.  the 
monthly  publication  of  Lions  Iriiema- 
tional  contains  two  excellent  ^Hicles 
concerning  two  handicaping  condi^ons — 
deafness  and  blindness. 

The  first,  "America's  Unadmltt^  Epi- 
demic," points  out  that  more  tnin  14 
million  Americans  suffer  degrees  (»  deaf- 
ness— about  1  out  of  10 — that  th(|prob- 
lem  Is  growing,  and  that  many  deople 
with  hearing  loss  refuse  to  take  ttrrec- 
tive  measures.  It  also  emphasizes  t^e  im- 
portance of  early,  correct  diagnosis  so 
that  a  deaf  child  will  not  be  erroil^usly 
labeled  autistic  or  retarded.  FiniUy,  It 
urges  the  average  person  to  protect  his 
hearing  insofar  as  possible  and>  gives 
practical  sxiggeations  to  follow,     f 

The  second  article,  "A  Week  of: 
mer  Pun,"  tells  of  New  Jersey  Lloci  sup- 
port at  the  Helen  V.  Diller  V^featlon 
Home  for  BUnd  Children.  This  pifgram 
has  provided  supervised  outdoor  IcUvl- 
ties  for  blind  children  for  the  fast  2 
years — activities  such  as  basketball  fish- 
ing, and  bike  riding,  which  mostlof  us 
take  for  granted.  1 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlmoui  con- 
sent that  the  two  articles  be  prlMed  In 
the  Recoeo.  '± 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aftlcleB 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  rIcors, 
as  foUovs:  | 

(From  tbe  Lkn  magazine,  March  ^74] 
Amxuca'b  TlNAOicrms  Epxdxmi|| 
(By  Boul  ToiUey)  i 

Man  thaa  14  mlUlon  Americans  su4er  d«- 
gre«a  of  deafn«as.  Tbe  problem  Is  Rowing 
and  many  people  wttb  hearing  Ices  eien  re- 
fuse to  take  eotrectlTe  measures.        | 

It's  tflent.  It's  subtle.  It's  painless.  w»  In- 
visible. It's  America's  biggest  and  le#t  ad- 
mitted aUm«it — loss  of  hearing.  Motv^eople 
suffer  from  tt  thaa  from  heart  dl 
cer,  blindness,  tuberculosis,  venereal 
multiple  sclerosis,  and  kidney  dlaectse  #it  to- 
gether. At  least  one  out  of  10  Amerlqans  Is 
affected,  aooordlng  to  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  ^ 

Oe^lte  Its  Blae,  however,  we  do  lesaHabout 
this  affUctlon  than  any  other.  Lees  th|ki  one 
per  cent  ot  the  money  spent  on  medlial  re- 
search goes  for  deafhees.  Even  the  legally 
deaf  get  no  Innntne  tax  exemption  U|e  the 
bUnd,  although  those  who  have  e: 
both  (like  Helen  Keller)  find  loee 
far  more  serious.  Says  Dr.  Robert 
chairman  of  the  otolaryngolc^  d< 
at  the  Albert  Einstein  OoUege  of 
and  a  researcher  In  the  field.  "We 
eously  backwanl  In  our  approcush 
ness." 

Even  tlia  afflicted  seem  unwilling 
much  aboat  thetr  problem  or  even 
that  they  have  one.  Fsyolilatrtets  say 
because  deiOlness  ts  associated  with 


loss  of  sexual  pro^Tss  or  stupidity.  Whatever 
the  reason,  the  tendency  to  do  nothing — 
by  sufferers  as  well  as  doctors — amounts  to 
an  unconscious  conspiracy.  When  you  had 
your  last  checkup,  did  your  doctor  examine 
your  hearing?  Probably  not.  I've  just  had 
ail  annual  physical  by  an  internist  connected 
with  one  of  our  top  hospitals,  and  although 
he  checked  my  eyesight,  he  did  nothing  to 
test  my  hearing.  Only  because  I  persisted 
did  I  have  my  hearing  checked.  Sure  enough. 
I  found  myself  among  the  unlucky  "one  out 
of  10." 

What  does  a  gradual  hearing  loss  mean? 
Dr.  WUllam  O.  Hardy,  Director  of  Johns 
Hopkins'  Hearing  and  Speech  Center,  says, 
"You  turn  up  the  radio  and  TV  louder.  You 
can  ask  people  to  speak  up.  You  accuse 
friends  of  mumbling.  You  find  It  more  and 
more  difficult  to  get  the  dialogue  In  movies 
and  the  theatre.  At  parties,  where  there's 
cross  conversation,  you  have  to  concentrate 
harder  and  harder  to  hear  what  people  are 
saying,  and  you  end  up  exhausted.  Eventu- 
ally, you  start  to  withdraw  from  social  con- 
tacts, become  more  Irritable  and  moody,  and 
make  life  difficult  for  those  around  you.  You 
miss  much  of  the  fun  of  living." 

Although  It's  difficult  to  put  a  figure  on 
the  amount  of  money  lost  each  year  through 
defective  hearing,  the  staff  of  the  Hearing 
Aid  Indiistiies  Conference  estimates  It  to 
be  at  least  one  billion  dollars.  One  woman 
was  able  to  put  a  precise  figure  on  what 
her  hearing  loss  has  cost  her:  $10,000.  She 
was  showing  a  proq>ectlTe  buyer  through 
her  house  one  day  when  he  mentioned  a 
price  he  would  be  wllUng  to  pay.  "I  won't 
take  a  penny  leas  than  935,000,"  she  said. 
The  man  quickly  agreed.  Only  later  did  she 
leam  he'd  offered  MS.OOO,  but  she'd  heard 
the  figure  Incorrectly.  The  experience  made 
her  go  oUt  and  buy  a  hearing  aid. 

Despite  medical  and  mechanical  advances 
In  the  field,  there  are  indications  that  the 
hearing  problem  is  getting  worse  rather 
than  better.  For  example: 

— The  number  of  the  deaf  among  the 
elderly  is  growing.  This  is  because  loss  of 
hearing  la  always  racare  prevalent  among 
the  aged  (nearly  half  of  the  13.4  million 
needing  attention  are  over  66)  and  because 
people  are  living  longer. 

— As  we  become  more  and  more  Indus- 
trialized, more  workers  develop  more  hear- 
ing problems  In  middle  age,  their  ears  pt«- 
matuiely  aged  r>y  occupational  noise.  A  re- 
cent Industrial  Noise  Conference  in  New 
York  reported  one  out  of  four  Job  applicants 
In  Industry  has  a  hearing  handle^. 

— Among  the  young,  rising  deafnees  sta- 
tistics pose  the  moet  serlo\u  threat  of  all 
because  hearing  Is  crucial  to  language  and 
learning.  This  Is  especially  true  amnng  the 
very  young.  Studies  of  elementary  school 
children  have  shown  as  many  as  2S  percent 
of  them  with  a  "meaningful"  (but  reversi- 
ble) bearing  loss.  And  among  high  school 
youngsters,  especially  those  of  rock  music 
age,  the  situation  may  be  worse.  In  1988, 
researchers  at  the  University  of  Tennessee 
gave  a  standard  hearing  test  to  Incoming 
freshmen.  High  frequency  Impairment 
caused  S3  percent  of  the  students  to  faU  it. 
A  year  later,  another  group  of  incoming 
freshmen  were  given  the  same  test.  This 
time  01  percent  failed  it. 

Tbe  Deafness  Research  Foundation  re- 
ports thsre  are  many  reasons  for  these 
worsening  statistics.  Increased  longevity,  re- 
cent rubaUa  (Oerman  meaales)  ^idemles, 
hereditary  factors  (the  "preUngually  deaT' 
generally  marry  one  another)  and  the 
greater  use  of  powerful  drugs  In  the  trsai- 
ment  of  Illness  undoubtedly  account  for 
muoli  of  It.  But  In  the  opinion  of  experts^ 


ever -Increasing  notse  pollution  is  the  chief 
culprit.  "Noise  is  the  single  greatest  cause 
of  hearing  loss,  and  It's  of  epidemic  propor- 
tions," says  James  McMahon,  administrator 
of  the  prestigious  New  York  League  for  the 
Hard  of  Hearing. 

Government  action  has  already  accom- 
plished some  curtailment.  Three  years  ago, 
for  example.  Congress  passed  a  law  limiting 
the  number  of  hours  workers  may  be  ex- 
posed to  high  levels  of  occupational  noise — 
for  example,  eight  hours  at  90  decibels  and 
two  hours  at  95  decibels.  Increasingly,  cities 
are  adopting  anti-horn  ordinances.  In  New 
York,  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Fay,  one  of  the  city's 
noise  consultants  who  also  beads  the  speech 
and  hearing  clinic  at  Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical  Center,  has  suggested  to  officials 
that  they  get  rid  of  the  old  walling  sirens 
entirely  ('they  were  highly  damaging  to 
ears")  and  is  working  with  the  city  to  change 
over  to  the  Eiuopean  type  hi-lo  sirens  on 
Its  emergency  vehicles — fire  engines,  police 
cars  and  amf3ulances. 

Despite  these  few  heartening  measiu-es, 
however,  most  communities  have  a  long  way 
to  go  before  they're  hearing-safe.  A  passing 
motorcycle  can  still  attack  our  ears  with  a 
90-declbel  roar,  a  diesel  truck  with  100,  and 
a  subway  car  as  much  as  16.  A  rock  and  roll 
band  can  assail  us  with  120  decibels,  and  a 
cheering  crowd  In  an  enclosed  arena  with 
115.  Even  at  home,  we  don't  do  much  of  a 
Job  protecting  ourselves.  A  noisy  power 
mower's  105  decibels  Is  way  above  the  level 
at  which  Industrial  compensation  would  be- 
gin In  a  factory.  Even  an  electric  shaver  ts 
86  decibels  next  to  the  ear. 

"As  consumers,  we  mtist  demand  quieter 
appliances,"  says  Fay. 

Ironically,  although  conditions  have  never 
been  worse  to  Induce  ear  damage  in  our  pres- 
ent-day society,  they've  also  never  been  better 
to  do  something  about  it.  If  you  have  to  have 
a  hearing  problem,  this  the  best  time  in  all 
history  to  have  It.  For,  it's  only  in  the  last 
decade  or  two  that  medicine,  surgery  and 
electronic  technology  have  reached  a  point 
where  we  can  now  say,  "There  Is  almost  no 
one  who  cant  be  helped." 

In  the  1920's,  thanks  to  Lee  de  Forest's 
vacuum  tube,  table  model  aids  were  avail- 
able, but  they  were  expensive  and  not  very 
portable.  Things  got  better  in  the  30's  and 
40's,  when  tubes,  circuits  and  batteries  be- 
came smaller,  but  wearers  were  still  wired 
like  telephone  poles.  It  wasn't  untu  the  In- 
vention of  the  transistor  in  1953  that  tech- 
nology found  the  miracle  It  needed.  This, 
plus  the  miniaturization  made  possible  by 
space  technology,  enabled  manufacturers  to 
produce  smaller,  tougher  and  more  sensitive 
Instruments.  Today,  the  entire  hearing  aid 
system — microphone,  amplifier,  battery,  re- 
ceiver and  controls— can  be  contained  In  a 
package  no  bigger  than  a  small  button  and 
weighing  no  more  than  an  ounce.  It  can  fit 
In  or  behind  the  ear,  in  one's  pocket,  or  in 
one's  eyeglasses. 

At  the  same  time  these  strides  were  being 
made  in  mechanics,  equal  progress  was  being 
made  In  medicine.  To  understand  them,  one 
must  realize  that  there  are  two  Mnda  of 
hearing  loss.  One  is  conductive,  and  lies  in 
the  outer  or  middle  ear.  It  can  be  caused  by 
wax,  by  an  Infection,  by  a  pimctured  ear- 
dnma.  or  the  inability  of  the  tiny  bones  In  the 
middle  ear  1o  move  properly.  All  can  be 
treated  medically  or  siirglcally  today.  Tbe 
other  loss  Is  aeiuoH-neursl,  or  nerve  loss,  and 
It's  In  the  Inner  ear.  This  Is  more  serious  be- 
cause It  ts  not  surgically  or  medically  cor- 
rectable. It  can  be  tbe  result  ot  noise,  drugs, 
high  fever,  bead  Injuries,  a  birth  defect  or 
simply  aging.  This  is  the  type  of  loas  most 
commonly  helped  by  a  hearing  aid.  Some- 
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times,  of  course,  one's  loes  of  hearing  Is  a 
combination  of  both  types  of  impairment. 

Surgically,  the  first  dramatic  advance 
came  in  the  thirties  with  the  "fenestration" 
operation.  This  was  the  creation  of  a  tiny 
window  of  sensitive  membrane  In  the  exter- 
nal camal  of  the  inner  ear  which  enabled 
sound  waves  to  bypass  the  Immobilized 
bones  of  the  middle  ear  and  travel  on  to 
tbe  brain. 

In  the  fifties,  an  even  more  Important 
procedxire  became  possible — the  famous 
stapes  operation.  The  stapes,  or  a  stirrup. 
Is  tbe  smallest  bone  in  the  body  (one-eighth 
of  an  Inch)  and  just  about  the  most  impor- 
tant. Its  vibrations  against  the  oval  window" 
of  the  bone  housing  the  Inner  ear  Is  vital 
to  hearing.  When  It  "freezes,"  and  no  longer 
moves  freely,  the  condition  Is  called  otoscler- 
osis. Sound  fades.  Fortunately,  surgeons 
found  a  way  to  remove  the  bone  and  replace 
it  with  an  artificial  device.  Very  often  the 
other  bones  in  the  middle  ear  (the  hammer 
and  the  anvU)  are  also  locked.  Surgeons 
today  can  reconstruct  tbe  whole  chain  of 
them,  plus  tbe  eardrum.  In  what  Is  known 
as  a  tympanoplasty.  Although  this  operation 
was  unknown  a  generation  ago,  procedures 
of  this  type  are  now  successful  in  90  per 
cent  of  the  cases  attempted. 

Unfortunately  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  13.4  million  Americans  suffering  from 
a  significant  hearing  loss  can  be  help>ed  by 
medical  means.  The  majority  must  depend 
on  amplification  (hearing  aids),  Up  reading, 
sign  language,  or  audio-therapy,  a  technique 
in  listening  by  which  one  learns  to  Identify 
hard-to-hear  sounds  by  tapping  one's  resid- 
ual hearing.  Some  use  a  combination  of  all 
these  things.  In  practical  terms,  though,  most 
people  with  a  hearing  problent  must  even- 
tually turn  to  a  hearing  aid. 

According  to  one  study,  though,  it  takes 
five  years  for  a  person  to  get  a  hearing  aid 
after  a  doctor  has  told  him  to  do  so.  Accord- 
ing to  Industry  calculations,  only  about  two 
and  a  half  million  Americans  wear  them. 
About  ten  mUllon  more  need  them. 

Illinois  Senator  Charles  Percy's  experi- 
ence was  typical.  His  hearing  was  Impaired 
in  World  War  II  by  the  continuous  noise  of 
planes  at  a  naval  air  base.  He  was  advised  to 
get  an  aid  but  did  nothing  about  it.  "I 
thought  hearing  aids  were  for  old  fogies,"  he 
said.  I  was  sure  I  could  get  along  without 
It."  He  went  on  for  20  years  teUlng  people 
to  speak  up,  asking  them  to  repeat,  or  pre- 
tendmg  he'd  heard  when  he  hadn't.  On  tbe 
Senate  floor,  he  was  thought  to  be  rude 
when  he  wouldn't  "yield"  to  another  speaker. 
The  truth  was  he  never  heard  the  request. 
Several  years  ago,  at  the  insistence  of  his 
wife,  he  bought  a  hearing  aid.  He  hasnt 
been  without  it  since ! 

"What  a  relief  I"  he  said.  "You  can't  be- 
lieve how  much  pleasanter  life  has  become — 
espedaUy  for  my  family." 

Perhaps  the  moet  dramatic  example  of 
what  a  hearing  aid  can  do  concerns  one  of 
the  nation's  physical  supermen,  Larry  Brown, 
star  of  the  Washington  Redskms,  voted  the 
National  Football  League's  "most  valuable 
player"  In  1972.  Back  in  1969,  however,  he 
was  an  unknown,  not-too-promlslng  rookie 
from  Kansas  State  University  who  had  a 
hearing  problem  be  didn't  talk  about. 

His  coach,  the  late  Vincent  Lonobardl,  no- 
ticed in  playback  films  that  Ijury  always 
got  off  the  ball  more  slowly  when  signals 
were  called  from  the  left  side.  He  suspected 
he  was  not  hearing  properly.  When  he  asked 
Larry  about  it,  the  player  equivocated.  One 
day  vmce  made  a  test  in  the  locker  room 
that  convmced  him  Larry  had  a  hearing 
problem.  He  ordered  a  hearing  aid  InstaUed 
in  Larry's  helmet.  The  result  la  something 
aU  fans  know  about.  In  the  last  three  years, 
Larry  has  become  one  of  the  top  ground 
gainers   In  professional   footbaU. 

Experts  agree  that  the  most  serious  conse- 
quence of  Ignoring  hearing  problems  oon- 
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cems  children.  A  child  with  an  undetected 
and  imtreated  hearing  loss  finds  It  aU  but 
impossible  to  learn  and  often  ends  up  clas- 
sified as  retarded  or  autistic.  Says  Richard 
Israel,  of  the  Alexander  Oraham  Bell  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Deaf:  "A  hearmg  impairment 
that  is  not  recognized  until  a  child  is  two, 
three  or  even  more  years  of  age  has  tbe  learn- 
ing process  disastrously  delayed  because  the 
basis  of  language  is  laid  the  first  two  years 
of  life.'' 

In  genera],  problems  of  tbe  middle  and 
outer  ear  have  been  largely  solved  by  medi- 
cal science,  but  the  mner  ear  remains,  al- 
most mysterious  and  baffling  to  treat  as  it 
was  In  the  16th  century.  One  reason  is  its 
inaccessibility.  It's  stUl  alntost  impossible 
to  go  Into  tbe  inner  ear  svirglcally  without 
destroying  a  person's  hearing.  We  do  know 
that  it  contains  a  wondrous  thing  called  the 
cochlea — a  small,  delicate,  fiuid-filled  shell 
containing  about  20,000  hair  cells.  These  are 
set  waving  by  the  movement  of  the  stapes 
on  the  "oval  wmdow,"  and  in  so  doing,  they 
send  tmy  Impulses  along  the  auditory  nerve 
to  tbe  brain.  Tbe  result  is  sound. 

We  also  know  that  these  20,000  hairs  which 
are  so  crucial  to  sound  production  are  all 
we'll  ever  get.  They  are  formed  in  the  second 
or  third  month  of  pregnancy,  and  when 
they're  destroyed  by  damaging  noise,  fever, 
drugs,  or  something  else,  ttaey  are  never  re- 
placed. 

Since  the  Inner  ear  remains  the  chief 
stumbling  block  in  the  conquest  of  deafness, 
most  research  today  Is  in  this  area,  much 
of  it  funded  by  the  Deafness  Research 
Foundation. 

In  general,  it  follows  two  broad  directions: 
One  might  be  called  mechanical.  Experiments 
are  takmg  place  In  the  implantation  of 
electrodes  (in  effect,  hearing  aids)  to  trans- 
mit auditory  impulses  to  the  brain.  Some  are 
in  the  cochlea,  some  in  the  auditory  nerve, 
and  some  bypass  the  Inner  ear  altogether  and 
go  directly  to  the  brain.  The  problem  at  the 
moment  seems  not  so  much  the  transmission 
of  sound  as  it  is  to  make  sense  out  of  the 
jumble  of  noise  received  and  distinguish  ex- 
actly what  is  being  heard. 

Other  reseachers  are  foUowing  a  totally 
different  route.  They  believe  our  greatest 
hope  for  better  bearing  is  not  mechanical 
but  hiological.  They  are  working  to  discover 
the  biochemical  defect  that  produces  deaf- 
ness, as  weU  as  the  whole  genetic  syndrome. 
They  believe  that  when  we  imderstand,  for 
example,  exactly  what  process  makes  those 
20.000  hair  cells  die,  we  may  be  able  to  do 
something  to  prevent  it,  or  even  restore  them. 
But  neither  of  these  goals  is  around  the 
comer.  Meanwhile,  there  Is  plenty  the  aver- 
age person  can  do  to  protect  what  hearing 
he  has  or  try  to  make  up  for  what  he  has 
lost: 

(1)  Have  your  hearing  checked  regularly, 
at  least  once  every  two  years  and  by  an  ear 
specialist,  if  possible.  If  you  have  a  child, 
have  him  tested  at  birth  and  frequently 
thereafter. 

(2)  If  you  subject  you  have  a  hearing  loss, 
go  fint  to  a  doctor,  preferably  an  ear  special- 
ist, to  see  If  anything  can  be  done  medically. 
If  not,  tbe  examiner  wlU  measure  the  extent 
of  your  loss,  as  weU  as  the  type,  and  deter- 
mine if  your  loss  can  be  corrected  surglcaUy 
or  by  iislng  a  hearing  aid.  You  can  also  con- 
tact a  non-profit  speech  and  bearing  center 
which  generally  has  audiologlsts  on  its  staff. 
(Write  to  the  National  Association  of  Hear- 
ing and  Speech  Agencies,  S14  Thayer  Avenue, 
Stiver  Spring,  Ud.  20B10,  for  the  address  of 
the  one  nearest  you).  Tour  last  stop  should 
be  a  bearing  aid  dealer,  if  one  Is  recom- 
mended. 

(3)  Try  to  avoid  imneoessary  and  pro- 
longed exposure  to  noise.  Gunfire,  snowmo- 
biles, power  saws,  motorcycles,  subways  and 
jet  engines  are  particularly  damaging.  If  you 
must  expose  yourself  to  them,  wear  pn^ier- 
flttlng  ear  plug  or  ear  defcoden.  Dr.  J( 
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D.  Schein,  head  of  New  York  University's 
Deafness  and  Research  Training  Center,  com- 
plains loudly  to  an  airline  if  he's  asked  to 
board  while  the  motors  are  running,  and  he 
won't  fly  at  aU  if  he  has  a  cold.  He  ^kes 
buses  rather  than  subways,  and  wears  ear 
plugs  If  he  must  expose  himself  to  loud  noise. 

Above  all.  It's  Important  not  to  hide  or  be 
ashamed  of  a  hearing  loss.  Admit  it  and  do 
something  about  it.  All  too  often  people  be- 
have like  a  New  Jerseyan  who  went  so  far  as 
to  have  his  hearing  tested  at  the  New  York 
League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  but  then  did 
nothing  about  getting  the  hearing  aid  they 
recommended.  Two  years  later,  after  com- 
plaining repeatedly  to  his  wife  that  the  birds 
never  came  around  their  house  anymore,  she 
insisted  he  have  another  checkup  at  the 
League.  He  did,  and  they  found  considerable 
deterioration  in  his  bearing.  This  time, 
though,  he  got  the  aid  they  reconunended. 
Two  weeks  later,  the  League  got  a  one -sen- 
tence letter  from  the  man. 

"I  just  wanted  you  to  know,"  he  wrote, 
"that  tbe  birds  have  come  back  to  the  house." 


A  Week  op  Summer  Fun 
Sunm^ier  is  often  long  and  tedious  for 
Mind  children.  Lack  of  proper  facilities  makes 
it  difficult  If  not  impossible  for  them  to  enjoy 
the  months  away  trom  school.  Their  handi- 
cap prevents  them  from  participating  In 
sports  and  other  outdoor  activities  enjoyed 
by  sighted  youngsters. 

In  Avalon,  New  Jersey,  tJiough,  visually 
handicapped  boys  and  girls  have,  for  the 
past  two  years,  taken  part  in  a  wide  range 
of  summertime  activities.  Every  week  during 
the  summer,  twenty  blind  youngsters  are 
guests  at  the  Helen  V.  Diller  Vacation  B<Mne 
for  Blind  Children,  a  statewide  project  spon- 
s<M'ed  by  the  Lions  clubs  of  New  Jersey. 

Here,  under  the  supervision  and  guidance 
of  a  trained  staff,  the  youngsters  swim  at 
the  ^aclous  beach,  play  basketball,  hike  to 
a  community  park,  try  their  hand  at  deep 
sea  fishing  aboard  a  yacht,  go  on  field  trips, 
visit  a  lighthouse,  attend  concerts,  bowl,  visit 
tbe  local  fire  station,  ride  tandem  bikes  and 
enjoy  nuiny  other  outdoor  activities.  They 
have  a  "dress-up  night,"  a  q>eclal  treat,  when 
they  are  taken  to  dmner  at  a  restaurant 
whose  proprietor  donates  the  meals.  Trips 
are  also  made  to  nearby  vacation  resorts  such 
as  Atlantic  City,  to  a  museum  and  to  a  pop- 
ular garden.  During  this  week,  no  child  Is 
left  out  or  made  to  feel  "handicapped."  Many 
participate  in  activities  they  thought  beyond 
their  reach  and  abilities  before  coming  to 
Avalon.  Most  of  the  chUdren  are  totally 
bUnd,  though  some  have  partial  vision. 

The  vacation  home  resulted  from  an  idea 
proposed  to  the  nearby  Stone  Harbor  Lions 
Club  by  member  Harry  E.  Arader.  He  had  ob- 
served twin  boys,  both  blind  at  play  with 
sighted  children  and  realized  his  club  could 
help  other  blind  youngsters  who  had  no  op- 
portunity to  enjoy  outdoor  activities  in  a 
sighted  world.  He  brought  the  matter  before 
his  club  In  1969  and  was  given  the  go-ahead 
to  research  tbe  possibility  of  the  club's  pur- 
chasing, maintaining  and  operating  a  sum- 
mer home  for  blind  children  to  be  located 
along  tbe  lengthy  beach  area. 

In  1970,  a  separate,  non-prc^t  corporation 
was  formed — tbe  Stone  Harbor  Lions'  Home 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.  The  Stone  Harbor  Lions 
pledged  $6,000  for  implementation  of  the 
project  and  promised  to  conduct  a  sufficient 
number  of  fund-raising  projects  throughout 
the  year  to  meet  the  annual  operating  costs 
estimated  at  $18,000. 

A  bome  In  the  seaside  town  of  Avalon  was 
purchased  for  $60,000.  It  was  converted  Into 
a  40-room  reeklenoe  for  blind  children  and 
named  for  Helen  L.  DUIer,  a  woman  who  was 
active  in  local  charitable  work,  particiilarly 
in  programs  that  aided  jroutb.  After  taer 
death,  her  husband  dcmatcd  a  slsable  sum  of 
money  to  the  Stone  Harbor  Lions  for  use  in 
a  project  to  aid  youngsters.  The  Lions  ear- 
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marked  the  money  for  an  eventual  extensive 
renovation  program  for  tbelr  newly  purdmaed 
building.  They  memorialized  the  resident  In 
Mrs.  Dlller'8  honor,  though  stUl  offlclallf  re- 
taining the  organization  name  of  Stone  Har- 
bor Lions'  Home  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  | 
The  home  opened  Its  doors  during  the 
mer  of  1972.  Brochures  bad  been  sent 
every  Uons  club  In  New  Jersey  and  to  8e\ 
In  eastern  Pennsylvania  Informing  ther, 
the  project  and  Inviting  them  to  partlci| 
by  sending  blind  children  In  their  aree 

the  home  for  a  one-week  fee  of  $150. 

Stone  Harbor  Lions  realized  the  appeal  w  »nt 
out  a  bit  late,  but  27  children  who  attenrled 
that  first  year  were  sponsored  by  other  cl»|  bs. 
In  all,  146  children  from  New  Jersey  and  east- 
ern Pennsylvania  enjoyed  a  one-week  vatta- 
tion  in  Avalon,  the  remainder  financed  by 
the  Stone  Harbor  Lions. 

Two  women  from  the  Overbrook  School  tor 
the  Blind  In  Philadelphia,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Armstrong  and  Miss  Ruth  Ottlnger,  w(|r© 
hired  as  supervisors.  They  were  aided  bi  a 
paid  staff  of  five  counselors,  a  cook  and  a 
housekeeper.  , 

In  June,  1973,  the  home  was  offlcitJUy 
adopted  at  the  Multiple  District  16  Convic- 
tion as  a  project  of  all  New  Jersey  Lions,  "v  lie 
home  experienced  an  Increased  attendancel  In 
1973  when  195  children  were  hosted.  56  sp^a- 
sored  by  clubs  other  than  Stone  Harbor.  Mrs. 
Armstrong  and  Miss  Ottlnger  were  again  <  »n 
hand  to  supervise  the  entire  program.  TJlie 
five  counselors,  students  majoring  in  special 
education  for  the  visually  handicapped.  «re 
recruited  from  local  universities.  Each  is  pir- 
sonally  in  charge  of  four  youngsters  for  tj^e 
week.  The  Lions  see  this  personal  contact  jks 
necessary  both  for  the  child's  safety  and  bo 
the  boy  or  girl  wlU  not  feel  alone. 

The  annual  costs  in  maintaining  the  hoD  »e 
are  over  $21,000.  The  Stone  Harbor  Liq^ 
have,  for  the  past  two  years,  contribute  id 
approximately  75%  of  this  total.  In  addition 
to  the  fljianclal  support  of  the  Lions  who  hejip 
pay  the  costs  through  a  raffle,  a  dinner  aild 
other  projects,  the  Stone  Harbor  Club's  Ladtks 
Auxiliary  also  contributed  hours  In  decorat- 
ing and  cleaning  the  home  In  preparation  tir 
Its  opening  each  year.  The  Stone  Harbir 
Chamber  of  Commerce  pledged  $2,300  |o 
bring  15  children  to  the  home.  Local  offlclats 
cooperated  with  the  Lions,  and  merchants 
helped  equip  the  home.  One  contractor  upon 
completing  his  work,  submitted  a  bill  to  tSe 
home  marked,  "Paid  In  Full."  T 

The  Vacation  Home  Is  equipped  with  la 
library,  chapel,  roller  skating  rink,  swlnga, 
and  merry-go-round.  Not  only  do  the  bliqld 
youngsters  enjoy  these  facilities  with  thS 
counselors,  local  children  also  often  stop  % 
to  play  with  them.  The  blind  chUdren  writB 
home,  too.  Some  use  a  stylus  and  slate,  al- 
lowing the  user  to  punch  letters  In  bralU 
The  other,  more  experienced  chUdren,  use 
braille  writer. 

It's  an  excellent  experience  for  all  oo. 
cerned — chUdren,  counselors,  supervisors  an 
of  course,  the  Lions.  The  adults  can  see  ti 
changes  In  these  blind  boys  and  girls  as  th 
participate  In  many  new  activities,  and  In  ^ 
doing,  lose  their  fear  or  apprehension  of  dot- 
ing things  they  thought  reserved  only  for  thj» 
sighted.  Many  chUdren,  for  example,  becaus* 
they  came  from  large  cities,  had  never  befo»* 
heard  the  sounds  of  sea  gulls  and  other  bird* 
found  near  the  ocean.  They  were  frlghtenef 
untu  they  became  famUlar  with  the  soundi. 
Lion  Alfred  Westhoff  says  some  youngstM* 
are  also  afraid  of  the  roar  of  the  surf  poundf 
Ing  the  beach.  One  chUd,  he  relates,  was  tol$ 
what  the  sound  was  and,  as  he  approached 
the  beach  for  the  first  time,  held  the  hand  at 
his  counselor  very  tightly  saying,  "How  clos4 
are  we  to  the  water?  Please  don't  let  me  fa£| 
In."  Though  he  knew  what  a  swimming  poo| 
was,  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  beach  an<i 
the  ocean.  Boon,  thanks  to  bis  counselor,  hi 
came  to  love  the  water  and  the  sandy  beacti 
The  Vacation  Home  is  a  busy  place  durinp 
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the  summer  and  after  planned  renovations 
are  completed,  the  New  Jersey  Llona  lo(dc 
forward  to  even  greater  participation  In  the 
years  ahead. 
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CONGRESSMAN  JACK  KEMP  MOVES 
TO   INSURE   STUDENT   LOANS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  11,  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woiild  like 
to  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  bill  of  sizable  significance 
which  was  reported  oui  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  last  week.  This 
bUl.  H.R.  12623,  would  amend  both  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  and  the 
Emergency  Insured  Student  Loan  Act 
of  1969  to  insure  that  our  Nation's  stu- 
dents have  access  to  the  loans  they  need 
to  meet  their  postsecondary  education 
costs. 

Last  month  the  Special  Education  Sub- 
committee of  which  I  am  a  member,  held 
hearings  on  the  unintended  hardship  the 
needs  analysis  test  has  wrought  upon 
the  middle-income  student. 

The  emphatic  thrust  of  testimony 
from  schools,  lenders,  and  teachers  alike 
was  upon  the  need  to  eliminate  needs 
analysis  for  middle-income  students. 

Evidence  showed  that  needs  analysis, 
as  currently  practiced,  functions  to  deny 
guaranteed  loans  to  a  large  segment  of 
Intended  beneficiaries,  to  wit,  those  stu- 
dents whose  families  are  in  the  adjusted 
income  bracket  of  $10,000  to  $20,000. 
And,  not  only  does  the  present  needs 
analysis  work  against  the  interests 
of  our  middle-income  students — but 
against  the  Interests  all  intended  bene- 
ficiaries because  of  much  processing 
delay.  Many  students  have  been  imable 
to  begin  a  new  semester  because  for- 
malized needs  tmalysis  slowed  their 
loans.  Present  law.  in  effect  since  March 
1973,  technically  provides  Interest-sub- 
sidized guaranteed  loans  to  students 
from  families  of  any  Income  level.  How- 
ever, the  law  requires  educational  insti- 
tutions to  determine  whether  a  student 
from  a  family  with  an  adjusted  family 
income  over  $15,000  needs  a  loan,  and  if 
so,  how  much  he  needs. 

The  law  presumes  a  student  from  a 
family  with  an  adjusted  famUy  income 
over  $15,000  needs  a  loan,  but  requires 
educational  institutions  to  determine 
the  amount  of  need. 

A  formalized  needs  analysis  system 
has  been  used  to  determine  need  In  both 
students'  cases,  with  the  result  that: 
First,  the  distinction  between  applicants 
above  and  below  the  $15,000  adjusted  In- 
come is  no  longer  functional;  second, 
many  middle-Income  applicants  record  a 
"zero  need"  in  the  analysis;  third,  lend- 
ers and  student  flnanclal  assistance  ofB- 
cers  adhere  too  rigidly  to  the  needs  of 
analysis;  and,  fourth,  the  number  and 
dollar  volume  of  guaranteed  loans  has 
fallen  sharply  below  predictions. 

H.R.  12523  would  help  mitigate  the 
needs  analysis  problem  by  eliminating 
needs  analysis  for  students  from  fami- 


lies of  adjusted  family  incomes  of  $15,000 
or  less.  Students  from  families  of  ad- 
Justed  incomes  over  $15,000,  or  students 
borrowing  over  $1,500  would  require  a 
needs  test. 

This  bin  is  not  a  panacea.  It  Is,  how- 
ever, vitally  important  to  our  students 
who  need  to  know  that  next  fall  they 
will,  In  fact,  have  access  to  the  loans  to 
which  they  are  entitled — and  that  these 
loans  will  be  expeditiously  processed. 

The  Special  Education  Subcommittee 
will  begin  hearings  soon  on  comprehen- 
sive Improvements  in  our  entire  Federal 
student  assistance  programs.  We  expect 
to  have  a  responsible  and  long-range 
student  assistance  program  prepared  to 
function  by  July  1.  1975,  when  the  pres- 
ent student  assistance  authority  expires. 
Until  that  time,  however.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  H.R,  12523  be  enacted— and 
that  our  student  population  gsdn  relief 
from  an  arbitrary  needs  analysis  test. 


ALL-LANGUAGE  SERVICES  FILLS 
VITAL  NEED 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or    KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11.  1974 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  an  organization  in  New  York  City 
that  merits  recognition  for  the  important 
service  it  is  performing  for  the  commu- 
nity. 

The  organization  is  All-Language 
Services,  which  does  translations  for  the 
Nation's  major  companies;  it  also  has 
provided  and  is  providing  a  service,  with- 
out charge,  to  our  citizens. 

The  company  operates  around  the 
clock  24  hours  a  day.  7  days  a  week.  On 
innumerable  occasions,  the  company  has 
been  called  upon  by  the  police,  by  hos- 
pitals, and  by  the  Travelers  Aid  Society 
to  assist  them  In  communicating  with 
someone  in  difficulty  who  cannot  speak 
English. 

Because  they  translate  into  and  from 
58  different  tongues,  the  company  has 
been  able  to  offer  assistance  at  those 
times.  On  one  occasion  a  translator  with 
the  company  was  instrumental  in  saving 
the  life  of  a  man  who  had  been  brought 
to  a  hospital  and  could  not  explain  his 
ailment  in  English.  Through  the  efforts 
of  All-Language  Services,  the  patient  was 
able  to  detail  the  history  of  his  sickness 
and  received  the  proper  emergency  med- 
ical treatment. 

On  other  occasions  the  translation 
company  has  given  its  assistance  in  the 
questioning  of  the  victim  of  a  crime  in 
his  native  language,  maUng  it  possible 
for  the  poUce  to  proceed  with  their  in- 
vestigation immediately. 

The  fact  that  the  company  has  per- 
formed these  services  at  aJl  hours  of  the 
day  and  night  in  a  wide  variety  of  foreign 
languages  without  any  cost  to  the  ci^  Is 
to  be  commended.  It  is  this  spirit  of 
"commimity  interest  and  involvement" 
that  enables  a  city  to  grow  and  prosper. 
Although  the  company,  through  its  ex- 
pertise, is  bringing  the  peoples  of  the 
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world  closer  together  through  Its  profes- 
sional translations  and  interpreting,  it  Is 
also  bringing  the  peoples  of  our  city  a  Kt- 
tle  closer  together,  too,  by  its  willingness 
to  help  without  asking  anything  in  re- 
turn. 


CONSUMER  FEDERATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA SUPPORTS  THE  FEDERAL  OIL 
AND  GAS  CORPORATION 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  NXW   TOEK 
JN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11,  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lee  C. 
White,  former  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  and  now  Chairman 
of  the  Energy  Policy  Task  Force  of  the 
Consumer  Federation  of  America,  has 
endorsed  wholeheartedly  the  concept  of 
a  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Corporation.  Mr. 
White  states  in  the  article,  the  United 
States  can  no  longer  be  totally  depend- 
ent on  the  private  energy  industry. 

I  commend  the  reprinted  article,  which 

I4>peared  in  the  February  3  edition  of 

the  Los  Angeles  Times,  to  my  colleagues : 

A    TVA-Ttpe    CoMPBTrroR    roa    Petkoleom 

Industbt 

(By   Lee   C.   White) 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  launched 
40  years  ago.  has  demonstrated  that  the 
federal  government  can  operate  efBclently 
In  the  energy  field  without  destroying  or 
weakening  private  enterprise  in  that  indus- 
tjry.  This  country  needs  a  counterpart  of  the 
TVA  In  finding,  producing  and  managing 
oil  and  gas  deposits  on  behalf  of  the  people 
who  own  them.  It  is  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come. 

Geologists  believe  that  60%  to  75%  of  aU 
oil  and  gas  yet  to  be  discovered  in  the  United 
States  is  on  pubUcly  owned  land.  There  is 
no  reason  why  at  least  part  of  these  valuable 
resources  sbo\ild  not  be  discovered  and  de- 
veloped by  a  government  corporation  for  use 
by  their  owners — the  citizens. 

Until  now,  the  government  has  permitted 
privately  owned  corporations  to  exploit  these 
resources  by  bidding  for  the  right  to  go  on 
public  lands  and  explore  for  petrcdeum.  Less 
than  5%  of  the  petroleum  areas  on  public 
lands  has  been  thus  leased. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration  of  this 
program  has  been  wretched.  Leases  requir- 
ing prompt  development  have  been  so  loosely 
enforced  that  in  the  Qulf  of  Mexico  there 
are  tracts  for  which  bidders  paid  the  govern- 
ment more  than  $750  million,  but  from 
which  not  a  drop  of  fuel  has  been  marketed 
even  though  oil  and  gas  in  commercial  quan- 
tities have  been  found. 

A  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Corp.,  while  no  pan- 
acea, would  make  a  significant  contribution 
to  easing  our  basic  and  continuing  energy 
problem.  Nor  Is  the  idea  as  novel  as  It  seems: 
The  United  States  Is  the  only  major  indus- 
trial nation  that  leaves  all  the  handling  of 
petroleum  to  privately  owned  corporations, 
whose  management  must  be  responsive  to 
stockholder,  as  distinguished  from  national, 
priorities. 

A  Federal  OU  and  Oas  Corp.,  as  proposed 
In  pending  legislation,  would: 

Explore  for  and  develop  petroleum  re- 
sources to  meet  national  needs,  not  to  maxi- 
mize profits. 

Develop  and  use  the  most  advanced  meth- 
ods to  minimize  damage  to  the  environment 
In  all  phases  ot  the  petroleum  process. 

Provide,  tor  the  first  time  In  our  history. 
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complete  and  accurate  information  for  public 
and  government  on  the  coets  of  producing 
oil  and  gas,  as  weU  as  other  data  on  the 
petroleum  business. 

Manage  discovered  reserves  to  reduce  n.8. 
reliance  on  fwelgn  petroleum  sources. 

SeU  petroleum  in  a  way  that  Insures  that 
a  fair  share  goes  to  independent  refiners  and 
distributors,  thus  promoting  a  truly  com- 
petitive Industry. 

Provide  a  competitive  spur  to  the  privately 
owned  oil  mdustry. 

There  was  comparatively  little  need  to  con- 
sider major  alternatives  to  our  privately 
operated  petroleum  mdustry  as  long  as  the 
country's  needs  were  being  met.  However, 
when  things  go  wrong,  as  they  obviously  have 
recently,  the  system  must  be  reexamined. 

The  advantages  of  a  government  oil  cor- 
poration are  many.  Energy  shortages  may 
exist  for  decades.  In  this  situation,  there 
should  be  an  energy-producing  organization 
motivated  not  by  profits,  but  by  national 
needs.  There  Is  nothing  Inherently  wrong 
with  the  profit  incentive,  but  where  the  prod- 
uct Is  as  essential  to  national  well-bemg  and 
security  as  energy,  at  least  part  of  the  coun- 
try's effort  to  provide  it  ought  to  be  moti- 
vated by  America's  security,  and  the  needs  of 
the  public. 

Environmentally,  a  government  corpora- 
tion would  help  assure  that  trimming  or 
delaying  our  goals  is  done  in  the  most  ac- 
ceptable way.  Residents  along  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coasts,  where  offshore  drilling 
probably  wUl  be  stepped  up,  should  have 
more  confidence  in  the  operations  of  a  public 
corporation  required  by  law  to  use  the  most 
advanced  protective  techniques  than  in  those 
of  a  profit-making  oil  company. 

Protecting  Independents  In  the  oil  business 
could  loe  Insured  by  requiring  the  federal 
corporation  to  allocate  a  fair  share  of  its 
crude  oil  to  them.  Private  companies  nat- 
urally find  It  difficult  to  do  this  themselves. 
As  one  oil  executive  said:  "There's  no  place 
in  our  corporate  charter,  the  Constitution, 
the  law,  or  the  Bible  where  it  says  we  majors 
must  protect  and  preserve  our  competitors." 
He's  probably  right,  but  Congress  ought  to 
change  things  so  the  independents  can  stay 
in  business  as  competitors  of  the  majors. 

There  undoubtedly  wlU  be  opposition  trota 
the  oil  Industry  to  Uie  proposed  government 
corporation.  But  the  Industry  ought  to  wel- 
come the  competition  and  the  chance  to 
show  It  can  do  a  better  Job  than  a  govern- 
ment agency.  This  competitive  spur  to  the 
oil  Industry  may  be  the  best  feature  of  a 
government  oil  corporation. 

Objections  include  the  assertion  that  the 
Postal  Service  and  Amtrak  do  not  augiir  well 
for  another  big  government  corporation. 
Apart  from  the  merits  of  that  argument,  the 
TVA  is  a  closer  analogy.  Though  still  some- 
what controversial,  TVA  has  long  since  ended 
any  dispute  over  its  electric  generating  opera- 
tions. It  Is  among  the  country's  leaders,  and 
has  worked  harmoniously  with  private,  mu- 
nicipal, and  cooperatively  owned  utilities. 
The  Bonneville  Power  Administration  is 
another  example  of  an  efficient  energy  agency 
run  by  government.  I  am  confident  that  a 
federal  oil  corporation  could  be  as  successful 
as  TVA  and  Bonneville. 

Nor  would  such  a  public  corporation  be  the 
first  step  toward  nationalizing  the  oU  in- 
dustry, any  more  than  TVA  meant  the  end 
of  the  private  electric  utUlty  Industry  as 
predicted  by  some  in  the  1930s. 

No  one  can  claim  that  creation  of  a  Fed- 
eral Oil  and  Oas  Corp.  is  the  single,  dramatic 
solution  to  this  country's  energy  needs  for 
the  next  20  years.  But  I  think  it  Is  a  minimal 
step  that  should  be  taken  without  delay. 

We  can  no  longer  permit  ourselves  to  be 
totally  dependent  for  basic  energy  supplies 
on  private  Industry  that  has  failed  to  develop 
our  resources  in  a  way  that  meets  national 
needs  and  protects  consumers. 
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THE  PRESIDENCY  AT  STAKE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  11.  1974 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  March  3,  1974,  edition 
of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star  entitled,  "The 
Presidency  at  Stake"  makes  some  pointed 
reminders  as  to  what  all  of  us  in  this 
Congress  should  be  thinking  about  as  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  moves  along 
with  its  impeachment  inquiry. 

I  include  the  text  of  the  editorial  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
(From  the  Peoria  (HI.)  Journal  Star,  Mar.  3, 
1974] 
The  PiEsmENCT  at  Stakx 

The  legal  manipulations  of  the  House  judi- 
ciary committee  make  us  realize  bow  much 
the  actual  form  of  government  Itself  really  is 
at  stake  In  this  Impeachment  drive. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  luiow  or  glve-a-hoot 
about  the  legalisms  of  mystic  processes  In- 
involved  in  this  decision.  We  do  care  about 
the  actual,  practical  political  effect — and  in 
that  the  claim  of  the  committee  is  revolu- 
tionary in  nature. 

They  have  decided  that  a  noncriminal 
"abuse  of  power"  by  the  President  is  proper 
grounds  for  impeachment,  and  no  proof  of 
criminal  activity  is  requlrttd. 

Note  the  key :  Abuse  of  power. 

Now,  ever  since  George  Washington  refused 
to  disclose  confidential  correspondence  the 
Congress  and  the  President  have  dueled  over 
the  proper  powers  of  each.  They  have  never 
agreed  where  discretionary  power  ends  for 
either  of  them. 

Now,  Congress  asserts  that  its  impeach- 
ment process  can  be  properly  brought  into 
play  on  the  subject  of  "abuse  of  power"  .  .  . 
which  makes  them  the  judge  who  is  right  in 
every  argument  as  to  their  powers  and  the 
President's  powers;  makes  them  the  Judge  of 
his  limits;  makes  them  the  Judge  of  what 
constitutes  "abuse"  if  he  exceeds  what  they 
think  his  limits  should  be;  and  empowers 
them  to  kick  him  out  if  he  doesnt  go  along 
with  their  decisions  on  his  powers. 

Itiey  become  both  one  of  the  players  and 
now  the  referee,  as  well. 

To  pretend  that  this  doesn't  have  a  pro- 
found effect  on  the  Presidency  in  the  future 
Is  wrong. 

In  short,  the  present  committee  has  said 
pretty  much  what  they  said  in  the  impeach- 
ment proceedings  against  Andrew  Johnson, 
except  that  In  1888,  they  were  more  honest 
about  it.  The  House  prosecution  lawyer  then 
said  bluntly  to  Congress,  "You  are  a  law  unto 
yourself!"  He  didn't  fancy  it  up. 

That  may  be  the  precedent,  legally  speak- 
ing, for  the  present  more  camouflaged  "legal 
decision",  but  it  certainly  ignores  other  pre- 
cedents. 

Abraham  Lincoln  went  a  lot  farther  than 
any  claim  now  made  in  rounding  up  sus- 
pected Southern  sympathizers,  and  was  re- 
pudiated by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  violated  the  rights  of 
thousands  of  Japanese-Americans  by  seizing 
them  and  interning  them  because  they 
might  have  been  risks  to  the  national  se- 
curity. 

Harry  Truman  seized  the  property  of  a 
million  American  citizens  (not  Just  one 
medical  record)  when  he  simply  took  over 
the  steel  Industry.  The  Supreme  Court  re- 
pudiated the  action — as  an  abuse  of  power — 
but  It  was  never  regarded  as  impeachable. 

As  for  Lyndon  Johnson,  get  a  computer  to 
count  them! 

So.  this  certainly  Is  a  departure  from  p«ist 
practice! 
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Now,  please  note  that  a  senator  la  jected 
only  by  tbe  people  of  one  state  whiiB  the 
President  is  elected  by  all  the  peopla  and 
please  note  that  a  senator  Is  elected  9r  six 
years  while  a  President  Is  only  elect^l  for 
four.  I 

Then,  remember  that  Sen.  Joeeplfi  Mc- 
Carthy was  found  guilty  of  the  abiBe  of 
power.  He  was  only  "censured"  by  thdSen- 
ate.  I 

If  a  President,  also  acciised  of  a  non-^ml- 
nal  abuse  of  power,  can  be  lmpeache<|£  then 
the  state  election  of  a  senator  is  more 
than  the  national  election  of  a  Presli 
and  the  six-year  term  of  a  senator  m( 
violate  than  the  four-year  term  of  a 
dent. 
Does  that  make  sense? 
And    this   premise   of    theirs   raises 
questions.  Is  it  not  proof  of  an  "ab' 
power"   by   the   Congress   whenever 
THEIR   acts   is    found    unconstltutioi 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court?  As  frequent: 
curs? 
"Abuse  of  power"  Is  a  can  of  worms^ 
We  and  many  Democrats  would  Jist  as 
soon  have  Oerry  Ford  as  President  aagthaTe 
Richard  Nixon,   and  most  conservatlTf  Re- 
publicans would  rather. 

But  that  is  beside  the  point. 
Not  Nixon,  alone,  but  The  Presidency  as 
an    institution   really   is   the   big   staka  in 
volved  in  these  proceedings.  3 

The  abuse  of  power  device  expoeesfthat 
fact.  We  are  fiddling  not  with  a  onei  man 
change  but  with  a  revolutionary  chan  e  in 
the  balance  of  government  itself. 

And  that  is  what  a  good  many  folk 
volved  really  want! 


THE  UNITED  STATES  N! 
RHODESIAN  CHROME 


In- 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ferrochrome  Is  a  vital  ingredient  in  the 
making  of  stainless  steel.  Rhodesia  has  67.3% 
of  known  world  resources  of  metallurgical 
grade  chromlte.  To  place  an  embargo  on  Rho> 
deslan  chrome  at  this  time  would  severely 
limit  our  ability  to  manufacture  stainless 
tubing  and  pipe  which  is  so  vital  in  the  Petro- 
chemical Industry,  Power  industry,  and  other 
allied  Industries. 

My  Job  and  many  others  depends  on  this 
material. 

I  ask  you,  as  my  representative,  to  vote 
"No"  so  the  Byrd  Amendment  will  not  be 
repealed. 

Sincerely, 

Joseph  S.  Bakbossa, 
DUtrlct  Matuiger  Southwest  Region. 


March  11,  i97Jt 


TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
GOOSE 


OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA' 

Monday,  March  11.  1974 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
been  concerned  with  the  shortag( 
vital  materials  for  U.S.  industry.  It  lias 
been  this  concern  which  has  interei  ted 
me  in  the  Issue  of  the  Importatioi  of 
chrome  from  Rhodesia.  The  Un  «d 
States  joined  in  the  United  Nations  t  »y- 
cott  against  Rhodesia.  The  U.S.  Cong;  ess 
wisely  adopted  the  Byrd  amendmem  in 
1971  which  made  it  possible  for  he 
United  States  to  import  Rhodet  an 
chrome,  an  Item  which  Is  vital  in  he 
manufacturing  of  stainless  steel.  A  sh<  rt- 
age  of  steel  would  cause  severe  econo:  ilc 
problems  for  our  industries  and  un^- 
ployment  for  our  workers.  I  recently  l-e- 
ceived  an  excellent  letter  from  one  of  i  ny 
constituents,  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Barbossa  of 
Spring,  Tex.,  who  makes  an  effective  i  nd 
concise  presentation  why  the  Uni  ed 
States  should  continue  to  import  chrc  ne 
from  Rhodesia.  I  enter  this  letter  into  le 
Congressional  Rccord: 

Spring,  Tbx.,  February  26,  197  . 
Hon.  WnxiAU  AacHn, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dea«  Sa:  I  am  writing  you  about  Ho  lae 
Bill  8005  to  place  an  embargo  on  Rhodet  an 
chrome.  As  my  representative,  will  you  pl«  kse 
vote  "No"  so  the  Byrd  Amendment  will  ,ot 
be  repealed. 

As  an  employee  of  the  Trent  Tube  Dlvis:  »n, 
Colt  Industries,  in  East  Troy,  Wlsconsli  I 
know  the  importance  of  chrome  in  the  mai  u- 
facture  of  stainless  steel. 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

or   THE   VniGIN    ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11.  1974 

Mr.  DK  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commemorate  the  10th  anniver- 
sary of  Antilles  Air  Boats,  a  landmark  of 
travel  and  tourism  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 
It  has  been  10  years  since  Capt.  Charles 
Blair  first  flew  a  Grumman  "Goose"  be- 
tween the  islands  of  St.  Croix  and  St. 
Thomas.  Since  that  time,  his  "Geese" 
have  made  close  to  200,000  flights  in  the 
Virgin  Islands.  In  1974,  the  captain 
operates  the  world's  largest  seaplane  air- 
line, with  a  fleet  of  18  planes. 

Before  Captain  Blair's  inaugural  flight, 
three  companies  had  failed  to  establish 
a  profitable  route  between  St.  Croix  and 
St.  Thomas.  His  determination  exempli- 
fies the  confident  businessman  who  com- 
bines faith,  optimism,  and  hard  work  to 
reach  success.  Recently,  Antilles  Air 
Boats  increased  its  service  by  connect- 
ing the  Virgin  Islands'  downtown  har- 
bors to  San  Juan's  International  Airport. 
The  following  article  describes  in  detail 
the  accomplishments  and  anecdotes  that 
form  the  history  of  the  Antilles  Goose: 

[From  the  St.  Croix  Avis,  Feb.  4,  1974] 
Faith  in  an  AncKArr,  Faith  in  an  Island 

Ten  years  ago  today.  Captain  Charles  Blair 
flew  a  group  of  Criizans  from  downtown 
Chrlstlansted  to  downtown  St.  Thomas  and 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  unique  com- 
muter air  service. 

Some  1,439.981  passengers  have  substan- 
tiated his  faith  in  these  Islands. 

And  his  faith  in  his  selection  of  aircraft 
has  been  substantiated  by  his  fleet  which 
grew  from  one  ten-passenger  Grumman 
Ooose  to  eighteen.  They  have  made  191,651 
flights  in  this  area. 

After  ten  years  of  flying  the  Ooose,  it  now 
is  taken  for  granted  as  the  only  way  to  go. 
It  is  Just  the  visitor  who  recognizes  it  as  a 
imique  aircraft  performing  a  unique  service. 

It  was  just  as  Captain  Blair  now  recalls 
his  first  trip  to  St.  Thomas. 

"I  left  early  for  the  long  drive  to  Hamilton 
Airport,  boarded  an  aircraft  coming  up  from 
down  islands.  My  trip  totaled  four  hours  in 
cars  and  planes,  plus  waiting  time.  At  the 
end  of  the  day,  I  felt  I  had  traveled  a  thou- 
sand miles  rather  than  the  forty  between 
St.  Croix  and  St.  Thomas." 

And  that  Is  really  a  statement  from  an  air- 
line captain  who,  as  a  senior  pilot  for  Pan 
American  and  an  advisor  to  the  U.S.  Air 
Force,  averaged  3,000  miles  a  day  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 


This  Is  time  to  remember,  too,  that  Captain 
Blair  was  not  the  first  to  try  operating  sea- 
planes in  the  VJ.  AntUles  Air  Boats  is  the 
fourth  Island  seaplane  operation.  What 
makes  Captain  Blair  as  unique  as  his  aircraft 
Is  that  he  is  the  first  to  succeed. 

The  ten  years  since  Captain  Blair's  inau- 
gural flight  have  not  been  a  long,  easy  take- 
off to  the  world's  largest  seaplane  airline. 
Added  to  that  essential  faith  and  optimism 
have  been  more  than  a  mllUon  man-hours  of 
work  contributed  by  the  Blalrs  and  their  145 
employees — dozens  of  captains,  scores  of  me- 
chanics, sales  agents,  linemen,  and  other  sup- 
portive personnel. 

Again  It  goes  back  to  faith  coupled  with 
a  big,  big  dose  of  optimism.  It  is  that  op- 
timism which  makes  the  company  work 

and  grow.  It  is  that  optimism  which  prompts 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Blair  to  purchase  this  week 
a  new  large  Orumman  aircraft  for  the  opera- 
tion— a  fifteen  passenger  Mallard. 

This  aircraft  will  initiate  service  between 
the  Virgin  Islands'  downtown  harbors  and 
San  Juan's  International  Airport — a  demon- 
stration of  how  two  Crucians  are  facing  the 
future  with  positive,  decisive  action.  This 
will  let  more  toxu-ists  know  that  VJ.  wel- 
comes them  than  with  Its  own  flagline  at 
Isla  Verde  Airport. 

AntUles  Air  Boats  operated  for  an  entire 
year  and  a  half  before  the  Virgin  Islands 
government  issued  government  travel  re- 
quests for  its  personnel  to  utilize  Antilles' 
services.  Surprisingly,  this  type  of  travel  rep- 
resents a  mere  nine  per  cent  of  the  line's 
total  trafldc  picture. 

The  Blalrs  admit  the  work  has  not  been 
easy,  but  it  has  been  fun. 

There  are  many  amusing  things  to  look 
back  upon.  For  Instance,  the  lady  who  walked 
up  to  the  Goose's  Pan  Am  Pavilion  sales 
counter  and  asked  what  time  the  next  Frog 
left  for  San  Juan.  She  Just  had  her  amphib- 
ians confused. 

Then  there  was  the  time  before  the  St. 
Thomas  seaplane  ramp  existed.  AntiUes'  able 
boatman  Fred  Romney  assisted  an  elderly 
lady  to  Veterans  Drive  from  the  line's  Bos- 
ton Whaler  (some  65,000  Ooose  passengers 
used  that  boat) .  Fred  thought  she  had  gained 
her  footing  when  suddenly  she  seemed  to  fall 
backwards.  The  reason :  the  lady  looked  up  to 
find  the  face  behind  the  hand  assisting  her 
ashore  belonged  to  the  handsome  NBC-TV 
news  commentator  David  Brinkley. 

Sales  Supervisor  Helen  Linde,  you  know 
her  better  as  Helen  of  St.  Croix,  recalls  re- 
celving  an  inquiry  from  a  passenger  who 
wanted  to  know  if  he  had  to  wade  Into  the 
water  to  board  the  Ooose. 

Some  of  the  busiest  places  at  Antilles  Air 
Boats  are  the  cargo  offices.  This  operation 
has  grown  from  a  captain  carrying  an  inci- 
dental envelope  to  a  full-time  staff  of  seven 
agents  handling  three  to  four  hundred  Indi- 
vidual envelopes  and  parcels  dally. 

An  area  of  unending  effort  by  Captain 
Blair  is  to  maintain  a  staff  of  the  world's 
most  experienced  seaplane  pilots.  Presently 
these  captains,  primarily  retired  military 
officers  average  twenty-five  years  flying  in 
their  experience. 

Captain  Blair's  favorite  co-pUot  Is  a  pas- 
senger of  long  standing,  once  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Health,  and  now  Governor  of  the 
Virgin  Islands.  It  is  strongly  suspected  that 
Governor  Evans  has  made  more  crossings  be- 
tween the  Islands  than  any  other  single 
passenger. 

Another  favorite  with  the  Airboats  staff 
is  Eduardo  Comelro.  He  commuted  dally  for 
years.  Now,  on  his  occasional  trips  between 
the  islands  as  president  of  the  V.I.  Bank,  he 
is  greeted  as  If  it  were  a  homecoming. 

As  Virgin  Islanders  we  have  many  assets 
to  share  with  those  tourists  whom  we  hope 
to  once  again  attract — ourselves  and  our 
culture,  our  Islands'  natiiral  beauty — and 
our  Ooose,  which  Is  ten  years  old  today. 


March  11,  1974. 

PEX)ERAL  EI£PLOYMENT  PROBLEMS 
OF  THE  SPANISH  SPEAKING 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CAUFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11.  1974 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Tuesdtiy,  March  5,  1974,  the 
Washington  Post  carried  an  article  by 
Mike  Causey  in  the  Federal  Diary  section 
imder  the  headline  "Minority  Employ- 
ment Up  by  10,000."  The  article's  opti- 
mism seems  more  a  product  of  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  propaganda,  however, 
than  of  any  real  improvement  in  the 
status  of  minority  employees  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

In  1972,  the  Civil  Rights  and  Consti- 
tutional Rights  Subcommittee,  which  I 
chair  in  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  had  occasion  to  take  a  close 
look  at  the  problems  of  Spanish-speak- 
ing persons  in  securing  Federal  employ- 
ment. The  Civil  Service  Commission  tes- 
tified at  that  time  that  minorities,  and 
specifically  Spanish-speaking  persons, 
were  making  dramatic  gains  in  Federal 
emplojmient.  Yet,  when  all  the  testimony 
was  in,  the  subcommittee  unanimously 
reported  that  the  increase  in  Spanish- 
speaking  Federal  employment  was  not 
significant  in  the  previous  2  years. 
Spanish-speaking  persons,  who  num- 
bered 6  percent  of  the  population,  made 
up  2.9  percent  of  the  Federal  work  force 
at  that  time.  Today,  they  nimiber  only 
3.1  percent. 

At  the  present  rate  of  increase  it  will 
take  Spanish-speaking  persons  until  the 
year  2003  to  reach  parity  between  their 
percentage  of  the  general  population  and 
their  representation  in  the  ranks  of  Fed- 
eral employment.  Surely,  this  is  not  cause 
for  the  unbridled  optimism  of  Mr. 
Causey's  article. 

Despite  the  bipartisan  efforts  of  the 
Civil  Rights  and  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee,  there  has  been  little  real 
improvement  in  the  lot  of  minorities 
seeing  Federal  Jobs.  In  1970,  President 
Nixon  announced  a  16 -point  program  to 
aid  Spanish-speaking  persons  in  finding 
Federal  employment.  Yet  that  program 
has  never  been  adequately  enforced.  As 
a  result,  the  subcommittee  will  schedule 
hearings  on  April  8, 1974,  to  exsmiine  the 
efforts  by  Federal  agencies  to  recruit  and 
hire  Spajiish-speaking  employees. 

"ITie  article  follows: 
MiNOUTT  Emflotbcznt  Up  bt  10,000 
(By  Mike  Causey) 

Minority  group  employment  In  govem- 
ment  went  up  by  10,000  during  the  12 
months  ending  last  May  31,  despite  an  over- 
all decline  in  federal  Jobs  of  more  than 
50.000. 

New  figures  released  yesterday  by  the  Civil 
Service  Conunisslon  show  that  hiring  of 
blacks,  Spanish-Americans,  Indians  and 
Oriental  Americans  increased  dramatically 
during  the  year  even  though  most  federal 
agencies  were  abolishing  Jobs  and  laying  off 
workers. 

CSC  says  that  as  of  last  May  31,  minority 
group  members  (this  does  not  Include 
women)  held  515.129  federal  Jobs,  or  20.4 
per  cent  of  the  total. 

Blggtest  gains,  the  government  sajrs.  came 
In  middle  and  upi)er  grade  white  collar  fed- 
eral Jobs  although  there  was  a  alight  de- 
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crease  In  the  number  of  workers  In  those 
clerical,  professional  and  management  posi- 
tions. 

Minority  employment  was  up  3,704  Jobs 
In  Oradea  1  through  4,  which  pay  ttotn.  $5,017 
to  $9,358,  to  28.3  per  cent  of  the  total  work 
force  at  those  levels. 

Minority  workers  in  Grades  6  through  8 
($8,055  to  $14,341)  now  represent  20.5  per 
cent  of  all  employees  at  those  grade  levels. 

Blacks,  Hlspanlcs  and  Oriental -Americans 
showed  an  increase  of  2,169  persons  in 
Grades  9  through  11  ($12,167  to  $19,072) 
and  now  hold  10  per  cent  of  the  Jobs  at 
those  grade  levels. 

Grade  12  and  13  minority  representation 
increased  961  during  the  12  month  period, 
to  5.8  per  cent  of  the  total.  Those  grades 
pay  from  $17,497  to  $26,878. 

Orade  14  and  16  minority  representation 
was  up  416,  or  five  per  cent  of  the  total  and 
eight  new  minority  "sup^rgrtulers"  in  OS  16, 
17  or  18  were  added  during  the  period.  The 
top  grades  pay  $36,0(X)  and  minority  group 
members  represent  3.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
as  of  last  May  31. 

Largest  percentage  gain  of  any  minority 
group  went  to  Spanish -surntuned  employees, 
who  accounted  for  1,657  new  JoTas  during 
the  period,  for  a  total  of  78,243  or  3.1  per 
cent  of  federal  employment. 
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THE  TROUBLE  WITH  AMTRAK 


HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN— 
A  TRIBUTE 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  S,  1974 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  heart 
was  filled  with  sadness  when  I  learned 
of  Julia  Butler  Hansen's  decision  not  to 
seek  another  term  in  the  House.  I  speak 
with  mixed  emotion  for  while  I  wish  her 
much  happiness  in  her  new  role  as  pri- 
vate citizen,  I  know  her  retirement  will 
result  in  a  loss  for  the  House  and  for  the 
people  she  has  served.  Through  all  her 
years  in  Congress  she  has  been  a  hard- 
working legislator,  a  valued  associate  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  a 
very  warm  and  dear  friend. 

She  is  a  true  legislative  pioneer,  break- 
ing new  ground  and  leading  the  way  for 
her  colleagues  to  follow.  She  has  done 
much  to  reform  the  House,  to  make  it  a 
more  open  and  effective  body.  Her  per- 
formance as  the  first  woman  chairman 
in  either  Chamber  of  an  appropriations 
subcommittee  has  demcoistrated  to  all 
that  achievement  is  a  reflection  of  ability 
and  not  of  sex  or  other  arbitrary  criteria. 

Her  efforts  for  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties, the  environment  and  natural  re- 
sources, the  American  Indian,  and  a  host 
of  other  projects  and  concerns  has  estab- 
lished a  record  of  achievement  that  any 
Member  would  be  proud  to  call  his  own. 
Her  services  as  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Committee  on  Organization, 
Study,  smd  Review — the  "Hansen  com- 
mittee"— ^wUl  always  be  a  landmark  in 
the  Democratic  Party. 

Though  she  is  leaving  the  House,  her 
achievements  will  remain  as  a  lasting 
monument  to  what  an  effective  legislator 
can  do.  Julia  Is  a  powerful  force  in  the 
House,  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  the  Democratic  Party.  Her  wisdom, 
directness,  and  sense  of  humor  will  be 
missed  by  all. 


HON.  ALAN  STEELAIAN 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11,  1974 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though severe  energy  shortages  will 
hopefully  not  plague  us  much  longer,  we 
do  need  to  make  careful  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture. Our  energy  needs  and  environ- 
mental responsibilities  dictate  that 
America  can  no  longer  afford  to  be  just 
a  nation  of  automobiles  and  this  is  where 
Amtrak  can  play  an  important  role. 
However,  Amtrak 's  success  depends  upon 
overcoming  the  problems  of  poor  equip- 
ment and  incompetent  service  cited  in 
the  following  article. 

The  use  of  rail  passenger  service  is  in- 
creasing and  Congress  has  provided 
Amtrak  with  the  financial  resources  to 
purchase  new  equipment  and  contract 
with  the  railroads  for  new  lines.  It  is 
now  up  to  the  Amtrak  management  to 
satisfy  the  public  need  as  well  as  effec- 
tively carry  out  the  congressional  m&n- 
date  of  profitable  and  efficient  rail  pas- 
senger service. 

I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  in  the  Record: 
The  Tkottbijs  With  Amtrak 

Some  of  the  stories  about  holiday  travel  by 
train  are  enough  to  curl  the  hair — or  freeze 
it.  StaUed  trains,  stranded  passengers,  break- 
downs and  foulups  add  up  to  a  dismal  show- 
ing in  the  rail  passenger  service  that  must 
be  Increasingly  relied  upon  as  plane  and  auto 
traffic  is  cut  back  by  the  energy  shortage. 

The  blame  naturally  falls  on  Amtrak,  the 
government-financed  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corp.  that  now  has  the  responsibility 
for  running  most  of  the  passenger  trains  in 
the  country.  Weary  travelers  were  unsparing 
in  their  criticism,  and  many  understandably 
swore  they  would  never  try  to  travel  by 
train  again. 

Amtrak  can't  be  excused  for  such  mistakes 
as  overbooking  trains  so  that  passengers  were 
standing  in  the  aisles  and  vestibules.  But 
there's  another  side  that  deserves  attention, 
having  to  do  with  the  mess  Amtrak  found 
Itself  in  when  it  went  into  business  In  May, 
1971,  and  to  a  Isirge  degree  is  stiU  in. 

Amtrak  inherited  some  30  years  of  railroad 
neglect  of  passenger  service.  It  began  opera- 
tion with  too  few  cars,  all  bought  from  the 
railroads  in  various  stages  of  decline,  and 
despite  extensive  refurbishing  it  stlU  has  too 
few  to  meet  a  denxand  like  the  once-a-year 
holiday  rush,  compounded  this  year  by  the 
energy  crunch.  Equipment  that  should  have 
been  retired  years  ago  was  recalled  to  service, 
and  some  of  it  clearly  failed. 

But  the  principal  problem  is  that  Amtrak 
is  directly  responsible  only  for  passengers. 
For  motive  power,  crews,  and  such  important 
features  as  smooth  roadbeds,  it  still  depends 
almost  entirely  on  its  contracts  with  the 
railroads,  which  clearly  don't  give  a  hoot 
about  passenger  service. 

Federal  subsidies  to  Amtrak  already  run 
into  the  hundreds  of  mUIions,  and  there  Is 
no  disposition  to  turn  it  Into  a  separate,  na- 
tionwide rail  system  for  passengers  only.  Yet 
bringing  back  the  long  dormant  raU  passen- 
ger business  must  have  a  high  priority,  and 
to  do  that  the  service  Amtrak  provides  must 
be  better  than  most  of  the  raUroads  offered 
when  they  were  trying  to  shuck  off  the  pas- 
senger busmess.  Some  way  of  holding  the 
railroads  to  higher  performance  standards 
under  their  contracts  must  be  found. 

Holiday  rushes,  bad  weather  and  plain 
bad  luck  can  never  be  totally  overcome.  But 
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Incompetence,  lurlj  service  and 
down  equipment  can  be.  Amtrak  h 
some  progress  toward  restoring  pi 
service,  but  thla  holiday  setback  li 
bow  much  remains  to  be  done 
clearly  must  be  redoubled,  for  no< 
than  ever  Americans  need  a  rellab 
fortable  alternative  to  traveling  b; 
plane. 


YORK  DIVISION  OP  BORO-Wi 
CORP. 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOOD 

OF   PCIfNSTI,VAiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  A' 

Monday.  March  11.  1974 

Mr.  GOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker.i 
certain  there  Is  not  a  person 
Chamber  who  has  not,  in  one  fi 
another,  derived  a  benefit  from  th< 
ucts  manufactured  by  the  York 
of  Borg-Wamer  Corp.,  formally 
Bffanufacturing  Corp.  This  dlvisioiiis  the 
producer  of  superior  air-condlaonlng 
and  refrigeration  products,  and! I  am 
proud  to  say  that  it  Is  located  In  tt9  19th 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvinla,  a 
district  I  have  the  honor  and  prlvlMe  of 
representing  in  this  U.S.  House  ofRep- 
resentatives.  i 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  i|  1897, 
this  company  elected  Mr.  P.  H.  Gla|felter 
to  be  its  president.  Mr.  Gladfelier,  in 
turn,  immediately  employed  Mr.  Thomas 
Shipley,  a  highly  competent  engli^r,  to 
serve  as  the  company's  manages  The 
company  prospered  and  grew  und^  this 
dynamic  leadership  and  manag^ent, 
providing  a  mighty  economic  Impdbt  for 
the  city  of  York  in  particular  a^  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  in  general|  This 
company  also  performed  vast  servidfcs  for 
the  community  of  which  it  was  a  reAlent. 
The  York  Division  is  concludlM  100 
years  of  service  to  the  American  ifiblic. 
I  extend  my  sincere  congratulatioi 
moves  forward  into  its  second  centi 
such  splendid  service. 

The  history  of  the  York  Division 
pllfles   the   strength   and   charact^ 
American  industry.  Because  of  tills, 
sert  into  the  Rxcord  an  historic! 
spective  on  this  division  and  commi 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 

A    CONCISI    HlSTOBT    or   THX    TOUE 

or  Boac-WAamat  Cok>.,  1874-1974 
inysses    8.    Orant    was    president 
United  States.  Thomas  Edison  had  n< 
Invented  the  incandescent  lightbulb 
would  be  another  two  years  before 
George  Custer  rode  out  to  meet  his  d| 
at  Little  Big  Horn.  It  was  autiunn  ol 
and.  In  York,  PennsylTanla  six  men 
sign  the  articles  of  agreement  that 
the  beginning  of  the  York  division  of 
Warner  Corporation. 

In  Its  early  years,  the  York  Manufaci 
Company  produced   a   variety   of 
shop  and  foundry  products  in  a  3,000-i 
foot  plant   operated   by   14  employ* 
hours  were  long  and  the  company's  po1 
was  ni-deflned  but  the  York  group  wj 
ventlve,  meeting  customer  demands  foi 
diverse  products  as  water  wheels,  stei 
glnes,    agricultural   equipment    and   l^per- 
making  machinery.  S 

In  1885  they  produced  their  first  "Ic^  ma- 
chine," an  innovative  device  for  whlchlltUe 
demand  existed;  Ice  was  harvested  anijuaUy 
from   lakes   and   streams   and   held   Ij^  Ics 
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houses  for  food  preeervaUon  during  the  sum- 
mer. The  market  for  commerctaUy-produoed 
Ice  changed  dramatically  with  the  ice  fa- 
mine In  1890. 

Pood  supplies  dwindled,  thousands  fell  111. 
and  Ice  bouses  scrambled  frantlcaUy  to  In- 
stall refrigeration  equipment  to  freeze  their 
own  loe. 

By  1904,  York's  fledgUng  marketing  de- 
partment listed  hundreds  of  Ice  house  In- 
stallations, along  with  Ice-maklng  machin- 
ery for  brewerlee,  hotels,  and  meat-storage 
plants. 

In  1897,  P.  H.  Oladfelter  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  company  and  promptly  hired 
Thomas  Shipley,  a  young  engineer,  to  serve  as 
general  manager.  Under  Shipley's  direction 
the  company  concentrated  on  production  of 
Ice  machines,  created  a  marketing  depart- 
ment, and  grew  from  a  staff  of  50  employees 
In  1897  to  a  roster  of  1600  fuU  time  workers 
by  1910. 

Even  while  concentrating  Its  efforts  on  the 
burgeoning  market  for  refrigeration  equip- 
ment, the  young  company  was  willing  to  Im- 
provise In  related  fields.  In  1903,  York  Manu- 
facturing built  and  InstaUed  a  machine  to 
control  humidity  In  a  blast  furnace  area  for 
Carnegie  Steel  Company  at  Aetna,  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  1914,  York  engineers  developed  an 
Innovative  comfort  system  for  the  Empire 
Theater  In  Montgomery.  Alabama.  It  was  the 
first  combination  of  "air  washing"  and  ven- 
tilation with  the  new  element  of  refrigera- 
tion: air  conditioning. 

Marketing  changes  were  taking  place  as 
well  under  Shipley's  direction.  In  1907  the 
first  of  14  "construction  and  supply"  com- 
panies was  formed  to  seU.  Install  and  service 
York  equipment  in  the  field.  In  1927,  York 
Manufacturing  Company  negotiated  a  mer- 
ger of  these  and  other  Ice  machinery  com- 
panies to  create  the  York  Ice  Machinery 
Company,  a  major  manufacturer  with 
wholly-owned  field  subsidiaries. 

By  the  early  Thirties,  however,  refrigera- 
tion was  moving  Into  the  home,  and  the  Ice 
houses  began  to  close  their  doors.  The  market 
for  commercial  Ice-maklng  equipment  was 
melting  away,  but  air  conditioning  busi- 
ness was  booming.  YoA.  with  a  history  of 
change  and  Innovation,  changed  to  meet  the 
shifting  market.  In  1942,  with  the  company's 
primary  focus  moving  away  from  commer- 
cial ice  equipment,  the  company  was  re- 
Incorporated  as  York  Corporation.  World  War 
H  created  an  tu-gent  mUltary  demand  for 
large  refrlgeraUon  and  food  storage  systems 
and  temporarily  delayed  Ycurk's  emergonoe 
as  a  major  force  In  the  air  conditioning 
industry. 

In  the  post-war  period,  York  Corporation 
assumed  Its  leadership  role  In  the  Industry 
with  a  wide  range  of  air  conditioning  prod- 
ucts for  homes,  conunerce  and  Industry.  In 
Jime.  1966.  with  more  than  6,000  employees 
on  lU  payroll.  York  merged  with  Borg- 
Wamer  Corporation,  operating  briefly  as  a 
subsidiary  before  becoming  an  Independ- 
ent  operating   division    of    the    corporation. 

"The  Yorks,"  as  the  company  has  been 
known  to  four  generations  of  employees,  en- 
ters Its  second  century  with  Its  reputation 
for  quality  and  Innovation  firmly  estab- 
lished, with  a  product  line  engineered  and 
built  to  meet  every  conceivable  demand  for 
air  conditioning  and  refrigeration  and  with 
the  world  as  Its  marketplace. 

York  at  a  Olance 

York  has  a  long  history  of  technological 
contributions  to  the  air  conditioning  and 
refrigeration  industry.  Here  are  some  of  the 
highlights: 

1903 — York  Installed  a  system  to  control 
the  relative  humidity  of  the  air  being  fed 
Into  a  blast  fumance  at  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company. 

1914— York  air  conditioned  the  Empire 
Theater  In  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

1923— York    air    oondltloasd    tiM 
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buUdlng  of  the  San  Joaquin  Power  and 
Light  Company  In  Fresno,  Calif. — believed 
to  be  the  first  completely  air  conditioned 
office  buUdlng  In  the  wm'ld. 

1931— York  air  conditioned  the  famous 
"Columbian"  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad. 

193C — York  buUt  the  first  successful  room 
air  conditioner  and  Introduced  the  first  au- 
tomatic Ice  cube  maker. 

1948 — York  Introduced  hermetically  sealed 
cooling  circuits  for  room  air  conditioners 
and  Introduced  the  first  automatic  Ice  cube 
maker  for  hotels,  restaurants,  hospitals  and 
other  places  where  food  and  beverages  are 
served. 

1954 — ^York  built  the  first  single-stage, 
high-speed  Centrifugal  Refrigeration  Com- 
pressor using  Preon  as  the  refrigerant. 

1956 — York  adapted  the  technique  of 
multi-stage  compression  to  heat  pumps, 
making  this  practical  In  cold  climates.  The 
development  made  It  possible  to  keep  large 
areas  warm  with  heat  extracted  from  sub- 
freezing  air. 

1968 — The  Yorkalre  3-pipe  High  Induction 
System,  which  provides  individual  room  air 
conditioning  control  in  multi-stage,  multi- 
room  buUdlngs,  was  Introduced.  In  the  same 
year,  York  also  Introduced  a  smaU  light- 
weight compressor  for  automobUe  air  con- 
ditioning. 

1962 — York  introduced  the  first  commer- 
cial Thermoelectric  Ice  Cube  Maker.  (A 
thermoelectric  system  has  no  moving  parts, 
only  electronic  circuits  In  a  copper  module.) 
1964 — York  entered  the  field  of  hyperbaric 
medicine  by  assisting  la  the  building  of  a 
small  research  chamber  at  Lutheran  Oeneral 
Hospital  In  Park  Ridge,  Illinois.  Subse- 
quently York  developed  a  portable  hyper- 
baric treatment  chamber. 

1969 — York  supplied  the  major  compo- 
nents— including  the  seven  7.000-ton  multi- 
stage centrifugal  compressors — tot  the 
world's  largest  chilled  water  air  condltlon- 
hig  system,  a  49.000-ton  systeok,  in  the 
world's  largest  building,  the  World  Trade 
Center  In  New  York  City. 

1972 — York  fiu-niahed  the  entlr»  9.000- 
ton  water  chilling  system  for  the  •ISO-mil- 
Hon  Louisiana  Superdome,  an  enclosed 
stadium  that  wUl  dwarf  the  famed  Astro- 
dome. 


U.S.  HERBICIDES  ABROAD 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 


or  Nxw  Toix 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11,  1974 

Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  6 
months  ago,  I  introduced  legislation  In 
Congress  designed  to  halt  the  exporta- 
tion of  American  herbicides. 

H.R.  8574  would  ban  completely  the 
exportation  of  all  herbicides  to  Portugal 
and  South  Africa;  nations  tliat  have 
used  these  poisons  to  perpetrate  chem- 
ical warfare  on  the  citizens  of  its  Afri- 
can colonies,  Angola  and  Mozambique. 
This  tjTje  of  aggression,  being  waged  with 
American  herbicides,  is  clearly  despicable 
and  should  be  ended. 

Further,  it  is  becoming  Increasingly 
evident  that  2,4.5-T  herbicides,  which  the 
United  States  is  a  chief  exporter  of,  is  a 
particularly  useless  and  environmentally 
dangerous  commodity.  In  a  recent  Wash- 
ington Post  article,  under  the  headline 
"Animal  Birth  Defects  Linked  to  Herbi- 
cide," it  was  reported  that  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  has  begim  a 
study  of  the  effect  of  2.4,5-T  herbicides 
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on  men  and  animals  in  causing  birth 
deformities. 

HJl.  8573,  which  I  introduced  with  19 
of  my  colleagues,  would  ban  all  exporta- 
tion of  2,4,5-T  herbicides. 

These  two  bills  were  referred  to  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
last  June  11,  where  they  continue  to 
languish.  I  hope  that  these  pieces  of  leg- 
islation will  soon  be  given  the  thorough 
consideration  they  deserve. 


SERVICE  TO  MANKIND  AWARD 


HON.  WILEY  MAYNE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11.  1974 

"Mx.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 21, 1974,  the  Sertoma  Club  of  Cedar 
Rapids-Marion,  Iowa,  gave  its  annusJ 
"Service  to  Mankind  Award"  to  Cecil  G. 
"Cy"  Douglass  of  M£U-i(»i.  This  award, 
the  highest  which  a  Sertoma  Club  may 
bestow  upon  a  nonmember,  was  highly 
deserved.  "Cy"  Douglass  had  served  as 
Associated  Press  bureau  chief  in  Boston, 
Chicago,  and  Oklahoma  City  and  at  one 
time  as  editor  of  the  Marion  Sentinel, 
and  has  a  wide  circle  of  friends  through- 
out the  country  who  are  interested  in 
his  continuing  achievements.  Since  his 
"retirement"  in  Marion,  he  has  served  as 
executive  director  of  the  Iowa  Division 
of  the  United  Nations  Association.  He 
has  served  wiUi  high  dedication,  and  the 
United  Nations  Association  hsis  gained 
daily  from  his  continuous  work,  inno- 
vative ideas,  and  attentive  service.  He  Is 
known  to  me  and  to  many  other  friends 
throughout  Iowa  as  Iowa's  "Mr.  United 
Nations."  I  believe  his  unselfish  and  pub- 
lic spirited  service  in  support  of  the 
principles  stated  in  the  Charter  of  the 
Uiiited  Nations  and  on  behalf  of 
strengthening  the  United  Nations  or- 
ganization as  an  instrument  for  peace 
and  understanding  between  the  nations 
merits  being  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress. 

At  the  Sertoma  Club  award  ceremony, 
"Cy"  DouglEiss  was  also  presented  a 
letter  from  Gov.  Robert  Ray,  with 
whom  he  had  worked  closely  over  the 
years.  I  Include  Governor  Ray's  letter  in 
my  remarks  and  endorse  wholeheartedly 
its  sentiments: 

Deak  "Ct":  I  congratulate  the  Ced-Mar 
Sertoma  Club  of  Marlon  for  the  keen  sense 
of  values  which  Is  has  demonstrated  In 
honoring  you  with  Its  Service  to  Mankind 
Award.  A  worthier  choice  could  not  have 
been  nutde. 

Your  commitment  to  human  welfare  began 
long  before  you  took  up  residence  In  Mar- 
lon. It  was  a  salient  characteristic  of  your 
long,  truly  distinguished  career  with  Associ- 
ated Press,  during  which  your  reporting  of 
the  Iowa  scene  consistently  sustained  the 
highest  level  of  perceptive  excellence. 

But  that  was  only  the  beginning.  During 
the  years  of  what  could  only  euphemlstlcaUy 
be  called  your  "retirement",  you  have  liter- 
ally become  "Mr.  United  Nations"  In  Iowa,  by 
reason  of  yoxir  tireless,  brilliant  efforts  In 
behalf  of  that  organization.  Much  of  the  ex- 
traordinarily favorable  attitude  which 
lowans  hold  toward  the  United  Nations  is 
directly  attributable  to  your  activity. 

You  and  I  share  the  good  fortune  of  be- 
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longing  to  professions  which  measiire  the 
usefulness  of  their  members  not  by  the  cal- 
endar but  by  vitality.  In  this  respect,  and 
hopefully  In  other  ways,  the  whole  society 
can  leam  from  journalists  and  lawyers.  Your 
own  career  provides  inspiring  proof  that 
there  are  no  limits  to  the  potential  of  the 
human  mind  and  spirit.  I  know  that  you 
wUl  continue  to  provide  us  with  this  example 
for  many  years  to  come. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  D.  Rat,  Governor. 


RIGHT  TO  LIFE  HEARINGS  BEGIN 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11.  1974 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Wed- 
nesday, March  6,  the  Subcommittee  oa 
C(»istituti(Hial  Amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Cwnmittee  began  its  hear- 
ings on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  119  and 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  130,  legislation 
calling  for  a  constitutional  amendmait 
prohibiting  abortiMi. 

I  was  pleased  and  honored  to  appear 
before  Senator  Bath's  subcommittee  and 
present  testimony  in  support  of  such  a 
ccHistitutional  amendmait.  I  am  today, 
submitting  my  testimony  for  the  Rec- 
ord to  further  advise  my  fellow  House 
Members  of  my  position: 

Statement  or  Hon.  Johh  M.  Zwach 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
conunittee:  I  want  to  commend  the  Sub- 
committee for  calUng  these  hearings  and  to 
express  my  appreciation  for  the  opportunity 
to  i4>pear  before  you  today  to  speak  in  be- 
half of  S.J.  Res.  119  and  SJ.  Res.  130. 

I  was  shocked  and  dismayed  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  of  January  22,  1973, 
held  that  an  unborn  child  was  not  a  person, 
that  therefore  the  Constitution,  the  sup- 
posedly greatest  document  ever  struck  by  the 
pen  of  man,  gave  no  protection  to  the  unborn 
Ufe. 

The  language  of  the  ruling  is  clear.  Signifi- 
cant limitations  on  abortions  can  be  accom- 
plished only  through  two  recourses:  (1)  a 
reconsideration  of  last  year's  ruling  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  or,  (2)  a  "Pro- Life"  Consti- 
tutional Amendment.  This  latter  course  must 
be  pursued. 

In  Minnesota,  by  more  than  a  fovu:  to  one 
margin,  the  Hoiise,  by  a  vote  of  98-21,  and 
the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  61-12,  expressed  their 
desire  to  have  Congress  act  on  this  matter. 
I  am  submitting  a  copy  of  this  resc^tulon 
endorsing  a  Constitutional  Amendment  for 
the  record. 

On  Pebruary  1,  1973,  shortly  after  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision,  I  Introduced  In  the 
House,  H.J.  Res.  284,  a  bill  proposing  an 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  "to  Insure 
that  due  process  and  equal  protection  aire  af- 
forded to  an  individual  from  conception." 

My  bill,  slmUar  to  S.J.  Res.  130,  provides 
the  necessary  mechanics  for  a  Constitutional 
Amendment. 

It  is  time  to  move.  It  already  is  too  late 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  so-caUed  "le- 
gal" abortions  that  have  been  performed 
since  the  January  22  decision. 

Americans  have  always  held  life  to  be 
precious.  When  our  forefathers  wrote  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  In  1776  they  de- 
clared: "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain unalienable  Rights,  that  among  these 
are  Life,  Liberty,  and  the  Pursuit  of  Hap- 
piness." 
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You  will  note  that  they  said,  "created 
equid",  not  bom  equal. 

Section  I  ot  Article  14  of  the  Constitu- 
tion states: 

"No  state  shaU  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  Inunu- 
nltles  of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  nc^ 
shaU  any  state  deprive  any  person  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of 
law;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  Its  jxirls- 
dlction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

The  framers  at  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Constitution  Intended  to 
protect  aU  life  not  just  life  out  of  the  womb. 

In  my  forty  years  as  a  State  and  Federal 
Legislator,  I  have  Introduced,  fought  for,  and 
supported  billions  of  dollars  of  appropria- 
tions to  buUd  the  best  hospitals  and  medical 
schools  to  protect  the  lives  of  our  people,  but 
always,  to  preserve,  lengthen  and  dignify 
life,  and  to  educate  the  best  medical  per- 
sonnel In  the  world. 

Now  we  are  asked  to  reverse  this  phUos- 
ophy  and  train  our  doctors  and  nurses,  and 
equip  our  hospitals  to  destroy  life.  Our  hos- 
pitals are  working  in  one  room  to  preserve 
life  while  In  another  room  they  are  working 
to  destroy  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  1867  Dred  Scott  deci- 
sion resulted  in  a  bloody  ClvU  War  and  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  granting  citizenship 
to  slaves.  Another  bloody  war  Is  being  fought 
dally  in  otir  hospitals  and  cimics.  The  vic- 
tims are  the  unborn — too  young,  too  sUent, 
too  Innocent,  to  unknowing,  to  ^>eak  In  their 
own  self  defense  In  the  abortion  decision. 
Billions  of  these  unborn  will  never  see  the 
light  of  day.  I  here  speak  urgently  in  theb- 
defense  and  implore  you  to  act  In  their 
behalf. 

Look  about  this  room,  here,  today.  Just  as 
every  person  here  has  a  unique,  individual 
character,  so  have  the  unbMn.  Not  another 
individual  In  the  world  Is  exactly  like  It.  It 
Is  a  miracle  of  creation.  Our  mteUlgence,  our 
skin  color,  our  fingerprints,  our  personal 
characteristics,  all  are  predetermined  before 
we  are  bom.  All  those  characteristics  are  in 
the  genes  of  the  mother  and  father  at  the 
moment  of  conception.  Who  can  deny  that 
life  starts  at  this  precise  moment? 

The  horrible  act  of  taking  the  life  of  the 
helpless  Is  a  grave  Issue  on  which  we  must 
stand  up  and  be  heard. 

I  ask  you  to  restore  for  all  of  our  citizens 
that  most  Important  factor  of  aU,  the  right 
to  Ufe. 

Pope  Jcflin  XXin  said,  "the  Christian  con- 
ception of  life  demands  of  aU  a  spirit  of  mod- 
eration and  sacrifice  .  .  .  There  is  abroad  to- 
day, a  spirit  which  beguUes  man  into  think- 
ing that  life  Is  nothing  more  than  a  quest 
for  pleasure  and  the  satisfaction  of  hiunan 
passions.  This  view  Is  disastrous.  You  see  its 
evil  effects  on  body  and  soul  .  .  .  the  Oospels 
and  the  whole  ascetic  tradition  of  the  Church 
demand  a  sense  of  mortification  and  penance 
which  assures  the  rule  of  the  spirit  over  the 
fiesh.  .  .  ." 

We  can  aU  take  a  lesson  from  these  words. 

There  are  many  famUles  who  want  babies 
who  cannot  have  them.  As  an  alternative  to 
abortion,  I  favor  P>ro-Llfe  Centers,  as  advo- 
cated by  Mrs.  Marjory  Mecklenburg,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Minnesota  Citizens  Concerned  for 
Life,  Inc.,  where  expectant  mothers  could 
come  for  adequate  medical  care  and  other 
help  so  that  they  can  have  their  babies  rather 
than  an  abortion. 

I  am  completing  40  years  of  public  service 
and  have  been  an  advocate  and  fought  hard 
for  many  worthwhile  and  landmark  causes, 
but  I  would  like  to  say  to  this  subcommittee 
that  I  have  never  felt  as  strongly  about  any 
Issue  as  I  do  about  this  matter,  for,  gentle- 
men. It  Is  a  matter  of  life  or  death. 


RKSOLtmON 

A  resolution  memorializing   the  Congress 
Of  the  United  States  to  propose  a  Constltu- 
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tlonal  Amendment  aiBrmlng  taxi  pro  ecUng 
the  value  of  human  life. 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Supremi  Court 
has  recently  put  on  the  United  8t*t<  i  Ooq- 
atltutlon  a  construction  that  la  contra  ictory 
to  the  convictions  of  the  people  of  the  Tnlted 
States  about  the  value  of  human  lif4  now, 
therefore. 

Be  It  resolved,  by  the  Legislature  ht  the 
State  of  Minnesota  that  the  Congress)  >f  the 
United  States  should  speedily  propose  to  the 
states  for  their  ratification  an  amen  Iment 
to  the  United  SUtes  Constitution  sijstan 
tlally  In  the  following  form : 


ARTCLK  — 

SectlMi  1.  No  person  shaU  be  deprlfed  of 
life,    liberty,   or   property,   from 
until  natural  death  without  due  ^.^ 
law,  nor  denied  the  equal  protection 
laws;   provided  that  this  article  aha 
prevent  medical  operations  necessary 
the  life  of  a  mother. 

Section  3.  The  Congress  and  the 
states  shall  have  concurrent  power  to  » 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the 
of  State  of  the  State  of  Mtanesota 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Spea 
the  United  States  House  of  Represei 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtea 

the  Chairmen  <rf  the  Judiciary _,.,^ 

of  the  United  States  House  of  Reprei  mta 
tlves  and  Senate  and  the  Minnesota 
aentatlvea  and  Senates  in  Congress. 
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REGIONAL  RAIL  REOROANIZA'  ION 
ACT  OP   1973 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or   ICASSACHTTSRTS 

£N  THE  BOU8B  OF  aSFRESKNTAI 

MoHdajf,  March  il,  1974 

Mr.   BURKE   of   Massachusetts. 
Speaker,  recently  the  Interstate 
merce  Commission  began  Its  sch.. 
hesirlngs  across  the  Nation  in  refei 
to  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganlzatl 
of  1973. 

The  purpose  of  these  hearings 
provide  a  viable  avenue  of  action  th. 
which  individual  States  and  their 
emlng  boards,  local  communities 
their  governing  boards — spcclfli 

cal  rail  systems  in  alliance  with 

firms — may  begin  to  express  their 
on  the  proposals  of  the  Departmeril  of 
Transportation  to  reorganize  the  N 
east  and  Midwest  rail  systems  in  the . 
of  providing  adequate  and  efficient 
services  to  these  areas. 

The  industries  and  citizens  of 
regions  are  fighting  to  continue  the. 
llhood,  and  I,  for  one,  must  say 
their  complaints  are  very  well  fo 
in  light  of  Secretary  Brinegar's  r. 
This  report  did  not  concern  Itself 
the  issue  of  how  many  employees  \ 
lose  their  Jobs  or  how  many  empl 

would  be  inconvenienced  by  transfe. 

my  own  home  State  of  MassachuSrtts, 
the  estimated  number  of  Jobs  thaiare 
being  placed  in  Jeopardy  by  the  DejiLrt- 
ment  of  Transportation's  proposal  to- 
tals between  25.000  and  30,000.  Because 
of  this  and  coupled  with  remarki  of 
President  Nixon.  I  find  myself  in  a  mra- 
doxical  situation.  Mr.  Nixon  has  sinted 
that — a  healthy  railroad  Industry  |s  a 
gr^t  national  asset  for  it  strengtiiens 
th«  economy— and  obviously  he  is Isor- 
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rect  In  stating  this,  but  how  can  we 
strengthen  the  economy  and  the  railway 
Industry,  if ,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  the 
predicted  rise  In  the  imemplojrment  rate 
has  not  been  taken  Into  account  in  Sec- 
retary Brinegar's  report. 

We  must  not  allow  any  further  deteri- 
oration of  our  railway  system  nor  of  our 
economy  to  take  place,  therefore  I  sug- 
gest that  a  stringent  review  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation's  proposals 
be  undertaken  by  every  sector  that  will 
be  affected  by  the  propossas  whether  it 
be  employment  losses  or  the  InablUty  to 
expand  because  no  rail  facilities  are 
available  to  ensure  it  as  a  worthwliile 
business  venture. 

We  must  not  go  about  improving  the 
railway  system  as  haphazardly  as  a  Civil 
War  surgeon  would  operate  on  a 
wounded  soldier.  He  would  amputate 
with  no  regard  to  what  tlie  rest  of  the 
body  would  suffer  due  to  imsanltary  con- 
ditions, such  as  gangrene.  Today  our 
surgeons  have  progressed  In  skill  and 
treatments  due  to  advanced  technology, 
and  now  they  are  able  to  handle  nearly 
all  situations  capably.  We  must  go  about 
improving  our  rail  system  in  the  same 
progressive  manner  and  not  by  severing 
It  with  total  disregard  to  the  probable 
side  effects  to  the  economy,  but  by  see- 
ing that  our  rail  sjrstem  is  revitalized, 
rehabilitated,  and  restructured  to  en- 
8\m  that  the  predicted  side  effects  will 
be  minimized. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  provided  us  with  an  avenue  for  ac- 
tion and  now  the  task  falls  upon  Uie 
State  legislatures,  local  communities, 
business  firms  and  railway  systems  to 
work  within  this  avenue  and  produce  a 
more  acceptable  solution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  may  be  better  in- 
tormed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  effects  <rf 
the  Department  of  Transportation's  pro- 
posals. I  wish  to  submit  into  the  Rxcou) 
an  article  from  the  March  3  issue  of  the 
Boston  Olobe.  It  clearly  illustrates  that 
the  proposals  need  revision,  and  that  the 
final  plan  will  resiilt  only  from  a  suitable 
agreement  arranged  through  public 
hearings  and  negotiations. 

The  article  follows: 
ANOTBm  Act  Df  Nobthxast  Railioao  Dkaiu 
Opkms  in  Boston 
(By  A.  8.  Flotkln) 
Another  gripping  act  In  the  long-playing 
drama  entitled  "The  Northeast  RaU  Crisia" 
opens  in  a  hearing  room  In  Boston's  Oovern- 
ment  Center  tomorrow. 

The  principals  wUl  play  variations  on  the 
dominant  theme,  a  plea  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  labeled  "Don't  liet 
Them  Take  It  Away" — referring  to  hundr«d8 
of  mUes  of  freight  track,  some  stUl  used  a 
little,  some  practically  abandoned.' 

C3ov.  Francis  Sargent  of  Massbchusetta. 
Rhode  Island  Oov.  PhUllp  Noel,  a  clutch  of 
Congi«samen  and  other  notables,  have  been 
aUotted  10  minutes  each  to  make  their  pitch 
before  an  administrative  Judge  sent  here  by 
the  ICC. 

The  hearing  in  Boston  geta  underway  at 
9:30  a.m.  in  Room  807-A  of  the  Hurley  buUd- 
ing,  and  is  one  of  the  many  steps  that  must 
be  taken  before  the  Federal  TransporUtlon 
Department  (DOT)  can  implement  iU  plan 
to  eliminate  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  track 
belonging  to  Northeastern  railroads. 

That  prc^xMal  U  contained  in  DOT'S  plan 
for  restructuring  the  seven  bankrupt  roads 
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in  the  Northeast— Including  the  mammoth 
Penn  Central  and  the  Boston  ft  Maine,  both 
of  whose  fate  is  of  vital  concern  to  Massa- 
chusetts. 

In  the  plan  unveUed  by  Transportation 
Secretary  Claude  Brlnegar  on  Feb.  1,  about 
475  of  the  1430  mUes  of  track  In  Massa- 
chusetts were  labeled  "potentially  excess," 
and  Sargent's  major  thrust  tomorrow  will  be 
that  this  figure  is  not  only  grossly  infiated 
but  probably  inaccurate  as  weU. 

With  data  coUected  in  a  telephone  poll  of 
hundreds  of  industrial  shippers  and  receivers 
the  governor  will  teU  the  ICC  man  that 
26,000  to  30,000  Massachusetts  Jobs  would  be 
affected,  and  many  could  In  fact  be  lost,  if 
DOTS  abandonment  scheme  Is  adopted  as  it 
now  stands. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  outcome  Is 
Important  to  the  economy  of  the  state  and 
the  region.  There  is  also  little  doubt  that 
some  Uackage  could  be  surrendered,  and 
substitute   service    rendered    by   trucks. 

The  states  could,  with  Federal  help,  sub- 
sidize those  lines  which  the  final  system  plan 
says  are  to  be  excess. 

In  eastern  Massachusetts  some  arrange- 
ment could  be  worked  out  where  trackage 
bought  by  the  MBTA  for  Improved  com- 
muter service  might  be  shared  by  occa- 
sional freight  trains. 

(Penn  Central  has  already  sold  about  140 
miles  to  the  transit  authority.  The  B&U 
which  similarly  disposed  of  its  17-mile 
Boston -Reading  Une  to  the  MBTA,  is  cur- 
rently negotiating  with  that  agency  for  the 
sale  of  another  140-150  miles.) 

A  key  Issue  behind  the  pleas  and  argu- 
ments wUl  be  the  fate  of  the  paraUei  east- 
west  Unes  across  Massachusetts,  which  carry 
the  bulk  of  the  cargo  from  the  west  and 
south. 

The  Penn  Central's  goes  through  Framing- 
ham,  Worcester,  Springfield  and  Plttsfiekl. 
Just  over  the  New  York  state  line,  at  Sel- 
kirk, near  Albany,  the  Pennsy  has  a  new 
electronic  classification  yard  where  thou- 
sands of  cars  are  sorted  out  and  reehvUUed. 
The  B&M  route  goes  via  Ayer.  Fltchbuig, 
the  Hooeac  tunnel  under  the  Berkshire 
hUls,  and  North  Adams.  At  Mechcanlcville 
there  is  a  connection  via  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson  with  other  major  carriers  serving 
southern  and  western  suppliers  and  markets. 
The  B&M  doesnt  want  to  be  forced  to 
Join  the  Consolidated  RaU  Corp.  (CRC)  as 
the  streanJlned,  pared-down  core  network 
covering  17  states  would  be  caUed. 

The  B&M's  trustees  and  president  Paul 
Cherlngton  say  they  are  confident  their  road 
can  be  reorganized  successfuUy,  and  wUl 
argue  to  that  effect  at  a  hearing  before  Fed- 
eral District  Court  JiKlge  Francis  Murray  in 
Boston  on  March  38. 

The  B&M  fears  that  forced  Inclusion 
would  make  it  a  secondary  carrier,  dom- 
inated in  fact  by  a  Philadelphia-based 
Penn  Central. 

Cherlngton  acknowledges,  however,  that 
the  plan  for  getting  out  of  bankruptcy 
hinges  on  receiving  suitably  large  payment 
for  the  sale  of  its  oonunuter  lines  to  the 
MBTA — an  accomplishment  probably  re- 
quiring a  sizable  long-tann.  lov-intnest 
loan  from  the  Federal  DOT. 

Some  kind  of  merger  of  a  relatively  solvent 
B&M  with  two  others  in  northern  New  Eng- 
land, the  Bangor  tc.  AroostocA  and  the  Maine 
Central,  is  hinted  as  a  desirable  goal  by 
Cherlngton  and  the  trustees. 

And  not  too  far  in  the  background  is  the 
still  Impressive  figure  of  Frederick  (Buck) 
Dumalne,  who  has  sulistanUal  holdings  in  all 
three  carriers. 

Veteran  railroaders  see  survival  of  such  a 
northern  New  England  partnership  as  de- 
pendent on  Its  being  part  of  a  healthy  tnink 
line  system  outside  New  Kngland,  one  big 
enough  to  compete  with  the  new  giant  CRa 
In  a  visit  to  Boston  last  week  Federal  BaU- 
way  Admmistrator  John  W.  Ingram  reiterated 
that  the  government  does  Indeed  grant  the 
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need  for  competitive  east-west  freight  service 
to  Boston. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  parallel 
Fennsy  and  B&M  routes  both  have  to  be  kept 
^imJ  upgraded.  No  doubt  one  would  be  picked 
for  prime  attention,  and  tlie  hint  la  that  the 
competing  carriers  would  both  use  that  track. 

The  IOC  has  scheduled  similar  hearmgs  at 
Albany  on  Tuesday  and  at  Hartford  on 
Ifarcb  11. 

The  session  here  wUl  recess  at  6  pjn.,  and 
then  go  on  agam  from  7  to  9:30  pjn.  It  wlU 
resume  for  testimony  Tuesday  Bind  probably 
through  Friday. 

The  Regional  RaU  Reorganization  Act  of 
1973,  which  required  Secretary  Brlnegar  to 
prepare  his  plan  for  restructuring  the  bank- 
rupt carriers,  also  ordered  creation  of  high- 
speed paaeenger  service  in  the  Boston- Wash- 
ington corridor.  And  funds  were  provided  to 
do  the  Job. 

But  that  matter,  while  of  great  Interest 
to  New  England  even  before  the  fuel  crisis 
lilt  home  hard  at  year's  end,  is  peripheral  to 
the  hearings  startmg  tomorrow. 

(Administrator  Oraham  said  that  engineers 
will  soon  be  hired  to  inspect  the  Penn  Central 
right  of  way  as  a  prelude  to  steps  leadmg  to 
passenger  train  speeds  of  125  iiiUes  per  hour 
and  more.) 

Bxpected  to  air  their  views  at  the  ICC 
hearings  here  wiU  be  spokesmen  for  trade 
and  Industrial  associations,  labor  unions,  en- 
vironmental groups.  There  wUi  also  probably 
be  businessmen  who  fear  they  might  be 
crushed  in  the  Juggernaut  process  now  start- 
ing to  rumble  towards  a  resolution  of  the 
historic  problem. 


JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1974 

Mr.  SEIBERUNO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
surely  all  those  who  know  well  our  most 
distinguished  colleague  Julia  Butlzk 
Hakseh  share  the  universal  regret  that 
tilt  has  chosen  to  make  this  her  last 
term  in  Congress,  and  I  am  sure  It  comes 
as  no  great  surprise  that  a  new  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  would  feel  a  special 
warmth  toward  her. 

Even  before  I  became  a  Member  of 
CMigress,  I  had  already  begun  to  learn 
of  the  high  esteem  In  which  she  was  held 
by  her  colleagues  and  particularly  those 
on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle.  One 
of  the  early  signs  of  constructive  change 
In  the  Democratic  caucus  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  so-called  Hemsen 
Committee,  which  had  been  charged 
under  her  chairmanship  with  updating 
the  rules  of  the  caucus  and  proposing 
changes  in  the  rules  of  the  Hotise.  Upon 
becoming  a  member  of  the  caucus  which 
considered  and  adopted  the  recommen- 
dations of  her  committee,  I  could  not 
help  but  be  Impressed  with  both  her 
fairness  and  the  depth  of  her  imder- 
standing  of  the  legislative  process. 

But  in  the  3  short  years  of  my  service 
here,  I  have  ccnne  to  know  another  side 
of  JuLu  Hansen.  I  have  felt  her  warm 
heart  and  helping  hand.  I  have  found 
that  JuLM  was  one  of  those  people  to 
whom  1  could  go  for  counsel  and  help 
on  legislative  problems,  and  know  that  I 
would  receive  a  thoughtful  and  wise  re- 
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sponse.  But  she  did  more  than  give  ad- 
vice. If  she  thought  your  ideas  were 
soimd,  she  would  afOrmatlvely  help  to 
carry  them  out. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportimity  of 
joining  with  many  others  in  singing  her 
praises. 


YESTERDAY  THE  SUEZ  CANAL  AND 
TOMORROW  THE  ELBE 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or  vniGiNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AHVES 

Monday.  March  11,  1974 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  article,  which  originally  ap- 
peared in  Die  Welt  on  February  1,  1974, 
was  recently  brought  to  my  attention. 
Since  it  makes  some  very  cogent  points 
regarding  the  future  of  West  Berlin,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opcrartimity  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
It  deserves  a  careful  reading  and  serious 
thought  by  each  one  of  us. 

The  article  follows: 
YEsmmAT  THE  StJias  Canal  and  Tomorbow 
THE  Elbe  ... 
(By  Axel  Springer) 

It  is  high  tinoe  for  Europe  to  learn  the  les- 
sons of  the  war  in  the  Middle  East. 

Those  in  the  know  were  aware  even  be- 
fore Christmas  that  the  war  of  nerves  against 
the  free  part  of  Berlin  was  soon  to  be  stoked 
up  again.  Of  course,  as  had  happened  so  often 
before,  sixth  information  oould  not  be  pub- 
lished. To  do  so  would  have  brought  the 
reproach  of  not  letting  sleeping  dogs  Ue,  i.e, 
of  provoking  hostility  by  publication. 

So  now  thei«  were  protests  from  beyond 
the  WaU  against  establishing  in  West  Berlin 
a  Federal  office  for  the  environment.  And  a 
week  ago  there  came  a  relevant  threat:  sud- 
den vexatious  controls — once  again — on  the 
access  routes  to  the  old  German  capital.  Who 
could  tielieve  the  story  of  a  search  for  Rus- 
sian or  East  German  deserters,  especiaUy  as 
Allied  vehicles  were  not  interfered  with  at 
aU7  It  was  and  is  in  re&Uty  aU  part  of  a  care- 
fully planned  campaign. 

Any  remaining  doubts  must  have  disap- 
peared last  weekend  when  both  the  President 
of  the  State  Council  in  East  Germany,  Willi 
Stoph,  and  the  Prime  Minister,  Horst  Slnder- 
mann,  feU  back  into  the  vocabulary  and  the 
arguments  of  the  Cold  War. 

These  events,  which  wiU  be  repeated  in  aU 
possible  variations,  show  that  one  of  the 
main  aims  of  the  entire  West  German  "Ost- 
politik,"  and  especially  of  the  Four-Power 
agreement  and  the  bilateral  agreements  be- 
tween Bonn  and  East  Berlin,  is  fading  ever 
further  into  the  distance:  the  defusing  of 
the  critical  situation  of  Berlin. 

The  Soviets'  and  their  vassals'  stranglehold 
on  the  vital  arteries  of  free  West  Berlin  is 
unbroken.  It  can  t>e  tightened  and  loosened 
at  wUl — a  game  that  has  been  demonstrated 
for  a  long  time,  and  despite  all  treaties  goes 
gaUy  on. 

The  campaign  to  disengage  West  Berlin  en- 
tirely from  the  Federal  Republic  has  never 
ceased,  despite  many  promises,  great  hopes 
and  fine  speeches.  Vexatious  controls  on  the 
access  routes  and  protests  with  an  undertone 
of  threats  are  not  so  much  a  temporary  re- 
lapse into  old  habits  as  a  sign  that  at  bot- 
tom nothing  has  changed.  Lenin's  words  stUl 
apply:  "Whoever  has  Berlin,  has  Germany; 
whoever  has  Germany,  has  Europe." 

If  Lenin  is  not  proof  enough.  Just  because 
he  died  50  years  ago,  then  a  statement  by 
the  Soviet  Ambassador  in  Bonn,  Valentin 
Falin,  may  i>e  recalled:  "The  compulsion  of 
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history — or  natural  gravity — ^will  see  to  it 
that  one  day  West  Berlin  wUl  be  part  of 
'German  Democratic  Republic'." 

Translated  into  practical  politics  this 
means  that  Berlin  remains  an  Important 
stage  in  Soviet  aims  in  their  much  further- 
reaching  intention  of  becoming  the  dominant 
power  in  Europe.  There  is  no  sign  at  aU  that 
Russia  has  given  up  this  plan,  or  ever  would. 
On  the  contrary. 

In  the  past  month  the  Soviets  have  come 
several  steps  nearer  to  tills  g;oal.  The  l>est 
guarantee  against  the  spread  of  Soviet  power 
beyond  its  present  ^here  of  influence  is  stUi 
the  Atlantic  Defense  AUiance,  accomptanled 
by  an  optimally  close  community  of  econom- 
icaUy  strong  and  sodaUy  sound  Eurc^>ean 
countries. 

On  the  way  to  this  community  of  Europe, 
however,  the  recent  past  has  seen  not  progress 
but  a  relapse  into  petty,  selfish  national 
thinking,  which  exactly  meets  the  Kremlin's 
alms.  In  the  military  field  the  Communist 
states  have  increased  their  armaments  to  an 
extent  hardly  reaUsed  by  the  public,  as 
against  the  weakening,  if  not  actual  decay, 
of  and  lack  of  confidence  in  NATO  in  the 
West. 

In  a  great  part  it  was  economic  problems 
which  laid  bare  the  cracks  in  the  structure 
of  the  European  Community.  What  years  of 
effort  by  the  Soviets  and  their  aiixiliarles  in 
the  West  failed  to  achieve,  the  Arali  oU  boy- 
cott, or  even  the  mere  fear  of  a  possible 
shortage,  brought  about :  In  many  cases  nar- 
row national  self-interest  takes  pride  of  place 
t>efore  considerations  of  the  common  weal. 
The  community  of  European  nations,  from 
which  a  united  Europe  was  to  grow,  has  faUed 
its  first  major  trial.  OU  provided  the  breaking 
strain. 

"Have  MachiavelU'a  works  been  translated 
into  Arabic?",  the  French  pubUcist  Jean- 
Jacques  Servan-Schreiber  asks  in  an  anxious 
analysis  in  the  weekly  L'EXPRESS.  But  trans- 
lation was  unnecessary.  For  at  a  decisive, 
secret,  conference  held  in  Bagdad  late  in  1972, 
when  plans  for  an  "oil  war"  against  the  in- 
dustrial nations  of  the  West  were  forged, 
Machiavelli  was  present  m  person — ^however 
under  the  name  of  A.  8.  Dasokow.  His  pro- 
fession: Soviet  oil  expert;  his  superiors:  the 
Soviet  security  police,  the  KGB.  A  message  of 
greetings  from  the  Soviet  Government  which 
Dasokow  read  out  to  his  Arab  hosts  stated 
that  the  Kremlin  would  support  the  "im- 
portant struggle  by  Arab  oU  against  imperial- 
ism." 

This  strategy  then  worked  out  under  Soviet 
guidance  in  Bagdad  aims  f(a  one  thing  at 
driving  the  Western  oU-producing  concerns 
out  of  the  Middle  East;  further  at  throwing 
sand  in  the  works  of  tl>e  industrial  countries' 
economies  by  arbitrary  and  rigorous  price 
rises;  and  flnaUy  at  impelimg  the  Arab  pro- 
prietors of  gigantic  oil-fortunes  to  coordinate 
their  stock-exchange  transactions  so  as  to 
cause  economic  and  currency  difflctUtiea  for 
the  West  on  a  maximum  scale. 

This  conference  was  ten  months  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  last  Middle  East  war, 
wtUch  itself  showed  that  the  Soviets  were 
supporting  the  Arabs  not  only  with  Machia- 
veUian  economic  advice  but  with  supplies  of 
supermodern  war  materials  and  active  assist- 
ance in  world  politics. 

It  was  these  highly  developed  weapons,  es- 
pecially the  latest  anti-aircraft  and  anti-tank 
weapons,  together  with  an  offensive  tactic 
designed  by  the  Soviets  and  precisely  exe- 
cuted by  the  Arabs,  which  brought  success 
to  the  Egyptians  and  Syrians  in  the  first  days 
of  the  October  war. 

What  happened  at  the  Suez  Canal  and  on 
the  Golan  Heights  must  be  a  lesson  to  Eu- 
Tope.  For  in  a  certain  sense  the  Middle  East 
war  last  autumn  was  for  the  Soviets  an  im- 
portant dress  rehearsal  Just  as  the  Spanish 
civU  war  was  for  Hitler's  armies.  For  this 
reason  the  experiences  of  the  Yom  Klppur 
war  are  discussed  in  some  detaU. 
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From  standing  positions  t^  Arabs 
launched  a  grand  attack,  on  the  tamest  feast 
of  the  Jewish  year.  There  was  qp  logistic 
march  beyond  the  scope  of  routine  iianeuTre, 
which  would  have  resulted  In  a  w»nlng  pe- 
riod; the  Israelis  existing  defezici  strategy 
was  thrown  out  of  Joint.  They  wire  taken 
by  surprise  by  the  new  operative  art  In  which 
the  Warsaw  Pact  powers  have  be«si  trained 
since  the  experiences  gained  in  the  invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia.  1 

At  the  Suez  Canal  Europe  waf  given  a 
first-hand  demonstration  of  this  aCt:  super- 
modern  pioneer  units  with  telescopi:  bridges, 
submarine  tracks  and  collapsible  tildges  ef- 
fected a  quick  leap  over  the  waterway  ob- 
stacle. Amphibious  tanks  passed  soiindlessly 
and  Invisibly  under  water  from  banS  to  bank. 
BatUe  helicopters  flying  below  the  radar 
•creen  secured  the  first  lines  of  cooamunlca- 
tton.  And  the  SAM  6  and  easily!  handled 
BAM  7  rockets  protected  the  brliiges  and 
bridgeheads  successfully  from  thi  Israeli 
fighter  aircraft.  | 

Two  Egyptian  armies  were  throij^  across 
the  180-aoO  yards  wide  Suez  Canal  an  a  few 
days.  A  thousand  Soviet-type  taaks  with 
nlght-slghts  and  large-calibre  cannian  stood, 
twalve  hours  after  the  attack  begifei,  ready 
for  battle  on  the  eastern  bank  - 
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The  trick  only  faUed  to  succeed  bi  a  hair's 
breadth.  Had  the  Arabs,  with  their  fen-tlmes 
""jytof  tank  forces  and  their  effec^ve  anU- 
alrcraft  and  anti-tank  weapons,  str^k  a  less 
experienced,  less  determined  oppoi^^nt,  one 
less  Imbued  with  the  archaic  flghtlag  q>lrit, 
they  would  have  overrun  the  Sln^^Penln- 
sula,  the  Golan  Heights  and  the  a^and  of 
Israel.  i 

The  superbly  equipped  aggrefls«s  were 
only  stopped  by  better  soldiers.  Obntempt 
for  death,  nurtured  by  the  cerUlntykn  every 
Israeli  that  his  only  choice  Is  to  Sold  out 
or  to  fall,  saved  the  situation  and  f  1th  the 
aid  of  good  weapons  from  Amerlcai|  stocks 
averted  catastrophe.  Only  that.  Thai  Is  the 
lesson  to  be  learned.  | 

The  hot  war  for  the  stake  of  Islkel  was 
followed.  In  accordance  with  Soviets  inten- 
tions, by  economic  war  waged  by  ^^o«t  of 
the  oU-exportlng  countries  against  Iha  In- 
dustrial nations  of  the  West.  Even  Ihough 
some  oil  potentates  try  to  turn  back.  £cause 
heavy  setbacks  to  the  West  would  alai^ harm 
them,  and  some  of  the  statesmen  lunong 
them  took  no  part  from  the  very  begjfcinlng, 
this  oU  war  Is  by  no  means  over.  AniT what 
Is  often  forgotten:  besides  its  eoonomlclreper- 
cuaslons  felt  by  evsry  cltteen.  It  has  gSevous 
military  slgniflcance.  | 

Modem  armed  forces  and  their  »iA  cover 
cannot  operate  without  fuel.  NATol>etroI 
reserves  are  enough  for  66  days;  by  tl£^S7tli 
day,  therefore,  victory  must  be  wonTfc  not, 
jmat  happens  on  Day  68?  The  quesion  Is 
legitimate.  ' 

The  Warsaw  Pact  armies  are  at  fiA  war 
strength  and  without  major  preparatl£  can 
mount  a  limited  offensive  across  thif  Elbe 
within  M  hours.  Only  a  few  days  am  ^eded 
to  start  a  grand  offensive  against  wfstem 
Surope.  T 

..«15fr*  *•  '****  '**  thought  when  4  the 
ODB     the  number  of  large-scale  mlltary 
maneuvres  doubled  last  year:  16  in  l«2  aa 
In  1973.  J   •  " 

SuppUes  and  communications  capabfllty  of 
the  Soviet  iorvea  In  the  "GDR"  has  alsi  be«i 
doubled  by  the  introduction  of  newleven- 
ton  trucks.  | 

Kast  Germany's  air  force,  hitherto  Agaed 
to  defence,  has  been  converted  to  o^nslTe 
strategy  by  the  formation  of  new  hinter- 

•iTCTaft  can  be  converted  to  operate  with 
tactical  nuclear  bombs.  *-     «|      «. 

Stocks  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  it  the 
security  area  of  each  air  force  base  irhere 
hunter-bomber    fwrnaUona    are    atUtoned 


have  recently  been  Increased.  And  trans- 
port battalions  of  the  East  German  Army 
are  conUnuously  rehearsing— with  dum- 
mies—the movement  of  tactical  nuclear 
rockets  from  dumps  to  operational  positions. 
And  the  constantly  increasing  number  of 
divisions  between  Elbe  and  Oder? 

Besides  six  East  German  divisions,  five 
Soviet  armies,  making  31  divisions,  are  sta- 
tioned In  the  "GDR";  they  Include  such  elite 
formations  as  the  2nd  Guards  Army  in  the 
PUrstenberg  area  and  the  3rd  Thurst  Army 
in  the  Magdeburg -Stendal  area. 

Further,  In  European  Russia,  In  Czech- 
oslovakto,  Poland  and  Hungary,  besides  the 
national  armed  forces  a  fxirther  eight  Soviet 
armies  with  at  least  36  divisions  are  sta- 
tioned, aU  of  them  being  reeqiiipped  with 
Improved  offensive  weapon  systems;  again, 
the  USSR  has  prolonged  conscription  service 
for  all  the  armed  forces  by  a  year.  This  makes 
it  dear  why  leading  NATO  generals  are  now 
saying  openly  that  for  them  the  much 
praised  programme  word  "detente"  has  ac- 
quired a  different  meaning  from  its  original 
emotional  connotaUon:  for  them  it  means 
a  burden  of  concern  and  precarlousness. 
Within  a  year  a  German  election  slogan  has 
lost  Its  glamour. 

This  means  in  figures:  70  divisions  under 
Soviet  command  in  forward  positions  face 
some  35  NATO  divisions  between  Rhine  and 
Elbe.  Roughly  16.000  tanks  against  6,600  The 
proportion  is  similar  in  the  atr  forces,  rocket 
units,  parachute  regiments  and  alr-landlne 
formations.  " 

At  the  Suez  Canal  it  was  proved  that 
Egyptian  ground  troops  could  overcome  a 
wide  waterway  obstacle  at  speed  and  secure 
the  air  space  above  their  attacking  forces 
and  bridgeheads.  The  tank  divisions  beyond 
the  Elbe  are  equipped  with  the  same  amphib- 
ian vehicles  which  crossed  the  Sue*  Canal 
under  water;  at  the  Elbe  the  same  supw- 
modem  bridging  eqiapment  is  based-  and 
some  10,000  T-36  tanks  with  large  calibre 
cannon  and  infrared  night  sights  stand  ready 
for  operations. 

SAM  rocketa  and  FROG  anti-tank  rocketa 
which  made  mUltary  history  at  the  Sues 
Canal,  are  waiting  behind  the  Elbe;  para- 
chute brigades,  heUoopter  fighter  squadrons, 
single  combat  commandoes,  are  at  war 
strength;  himter-bomber  squadrons  for  sup- 
porting infantry  operations  wait  in  weU 
concealed  hangars  ready  to  take  off  and  can 
be  in  the  air  30  minutes  after  an  alarm. 

On  top  of  this  the  Sovieta  have  of  late 
greatly  reinforced  their  pioneer  troops  in 
the  "Grm"  for  crossing  waterways.  New 
pioneer  regiments  have  been  transferred  to 
Wittanberg.  Magdeburg,  Rathenow  and 
Frankfurt/ Oder.  Their  slab-bridges  for  put- 
ting tanks  and  artlUery  across  waterways 
were  last  year  increased  to  a  total  length  of 
600  metres— and  at  Hamburg  the  Elbe  is  600 
metres  wide. 

In  the  climate  of  head-ln-the-sand  politics 
so  revered  in  these  times  it  is  considered  in 
bad  tasta  to  write  or  speak  openly  about 
plans  and  preparations  for  conquest  by  the 
USSR.  To  belittle  is  good  form,  to  warn  Is 
shocking. 

The  Interferences  on  the  access  routes 
to  Berlin  were  internal  security  measures- 
the  threata  of  "GDR"  politicians  are  routine 
statementa  for  domestic  consumption,  not 
to  be  taken  seriously;  the  Middle  East  war 
broke  out  against  the  will  and  Intentions  of 
the  USSR;  and  the  Increases  In  armaments 
are  only  made  so  that  generous  offers  can  be 
made  at  disarmament  talks. 

That  Is  one  way  of  looking  at  it.  That  or 
something  like  it  was  the  way  the  nations 
for  years  looked  at  events  in  Germany  after 
1033— imtil  it  was  too  late. 

Today  we  must  see  thin^  properly  before 
it  Is  too  Ute  again.  What  does  this  mean? 

It  means  watching  that  not  one  single 
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further  piece  of  West  Berlin's  vlabuity  u 
sliced  off;  we  have  already  gone  much  too 
far.  Over  and  above  this  the  ties  with  West 
Germany  must  be  buUt  up  as  provided  in 
the  Four-Power  agreement.  The  Federal  Of- 
fice for  the  Environment  miist  not  remain 
the  only  project. 

To  see  things  properly  also  means  both  to 
increase  Eiux>pe's  own  defensive  potential 
and  to  strengthen  the  bonds  with  America 
again.  It  must  be  said  <^>enly  that  everyone 
who  advocates  reducing  or  dismantling  the 
American  presence  in  Eun^M  becomes  an  ad- 
vocate for  RussUs  hegemony  in  Europe. 

To  see  things  properly  means,  finally 
not  to  take  neutral  attitudes  whM*.  appar- 
ently remotely,  ones  own  position  is  threat- 
ened and  on  the  other  hand  one's  heart  is 
engaged,  especially  the  hearta  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  Israel. 

To  see  things  properly  and  to  act  accord- 
ingly is  the  way,  the  only  way,  to  avert 
catastrophe. 

Only  if  Berlin  despite  all  objections  by 
the  Ul-quallfied  is  buUt  up  in  close  coopera- 
tion with  Bonn,  can  It  remain  viable.  Only 
If  Europe  turns  away  from  the  path  of  dta- 
cord  and  self-seeking,  can  the  continent 
resist  the  pressure  from  the  East.  Only  if 
NATO  is  strong  and  operable  will  it  prevent 
the  Soviets  from  achieving  Ita  alms  by  threats 
or  by  the  ixse  of  arms.  And  only  if  the  entire 
free  wwld  Is  conscious  of  Ite  great  respon- 
slbUity  towards  Israel,  and  acts  accordingly, 
wlU  a  way  to  peace  in  the  Middle  East  be 
found  which  leads  all  concerned  Into  a  bet- 
ter future. 
It  Is  very  late — but  not  too  late! 


JUUA  BUTLER  HANSEN 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 


or  oaxGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5,  1974 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
most  gUted  colleagues,  and  a  very  close 
friend  of  mine  from  the  Northwest,  Oon- 
gresswoman  Julia  BtrrLSR  Hanscn,  has 
decided  to  retire  at  the  end  of  this  Con- 
gress. She  said  that  after  37  years  of 
public  service  she  wants  to  return  to 
Cathlamet,  Wash.,  and  have  some  time  to 
herself.  She  has  done  an  outstanding  job 
In  her  years  here,  and  If  there  is  anyone 
who  can  say  "I  have  worked  hard  and 
now  I  am  done,"  it  is  Mrs.  Hansen. 

But  that  does  not  make  me  any  hap- 
pier about  her  decision.  The  Congress 
will  miss  her  sharp  mind  and  capable 
handling  of  appropriations  matters.  And 
we,  in  the  Northwest,  will  greatly  miss 
her  leadership.  Her  grasp  of  the  resource 
issues  so  vital  to  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon has  been  a  major  reason  for  the  con- 
tinued economic  vitality  and  growth  of 
that  region.  Her  willingness  to  speak  out 
resolutely  and  clearly  on  the  difficult 
questions  we  must  face  all  across  the  Na- 
tion has  been  a  source  of  courage  to 
many  of  her  colleagues.  And  her  patience 
and  understanding  in  dealing  with  all  of 
us  in  the  Congress  has  few  rivals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  very  heartily  salute 
Congresswoman  Hanskn  for  her  achieve- 
ments and  her  years  of  dedicated  public 
service.  She  deserves  our  praise  and  our 
thanks.  The  Nation  could  not  have  been 
better  served. 
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AMKRICAN  MEDICINE:  THE  CLAM- 
MY  HAND  OP  BIO  BROTHER 

HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OF   IU.INOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  11.  1974 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  many 
Americans  are  concerned  about  the  cur- 
rent proposals  for  some  form  of  multi- 
nationalized  medicine,  few  seem  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  existing  Govern- 
ment medical  programs — medicare  and 
medicaid — are  already  well  on  their  way 
to  making  participating  physicians  into 
mere  Government  bureaucrats  and 
agents. 

In  December  1973,  Just  prior  to  the 
congressional  Christmas  recess.  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Weinberger  announced  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  no  longer  cover  the  cost  of 
trade  name  prescription  drugs  under 
medicare  and  medicaid  if  lower  priced 
generic  medicines  are  available. 

The  new  HEW  policy  is  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  generic  drugs  are,  in 
fact,  the  equivalent,  in  every  respect,  of 
prescription  drugs.  There  Is  no  real  evi- 
dence to  confirm  this  assumption. 

What  this  ruling  does,  in  eflfect,  is  in- 
stitute a  policy  of  first-  and  second-class 
medicine.  Those  patients  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving assistance  from  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs  will  be  able  to 
purchase  the  drugs  which  their  doctors 
believe  to  be  the  best  available.  Those 
who  are  receiving  Government  assist- 
ance will  receive  such  assistance  only  for 
the  cheapest  available  drug,  not  neces- 
sarily the  drug  which  the  physician  be- 
lieves to  be  best.  TTie  Government,  In 
effect,  is  telling  doctors  how  they  may 
practice  medicine  with  regard  to  those 
receiving  Federal  assistance.  If  a  na- 
tionalized plan  is  implemented,  all  of  us 
will  be  subject  to  such  arbitrary  rulings. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  interference 
of  Government  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine comes  with  the  professional  stand- 
ard review  organizations.  Under  that 
program,  the  confidentiality  of  the  doc- 
tor-patient relationship  Is  eliminated, 
and  doctors  who  treat  patients  under 
medicare  and  medicaid  must  turn  all  of 
their  office  records  over  to  Government 
Inspectors.  As  norms  are  established, 
they  will  be  told  when  and  whether  a  pa- 
tient may  be  entered  Into  a  hospital, 
when  and  whether  an  operation  may 
take  place,  and  how  long  a  patient  who 
is  admitted  to  a  hospital  will  be  able  to 
remain  there. 

Discussing  the  PSRO  program,  colum- 
nist James  J.  Kilpatrlck,  notes  that — 

These  organizations,  for  aU  practical  pur- 
poses, are  to  be  agencies  of  the  federal  bu- 
reaucracy .  .  .  they  will  be  funded  by  fed- 
eral funds  and  they  will  be  staffed  by  fed- 
eral clvU  servants. 

Mr.  Ellpatrick  concludes  that — 
My  own  observations  of  the  bureaucratic 
virus  persuade  me  that  the  PSRO  plan  is  a 
wasting  disease,  insidious  and  destructive, 
demeaning  and  degrading.  And  sad  to  say. 
the  bureaucratic  disease  Is  easy  enough  to 
diagnose,  but  almost  Impossible  to  cure. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  c(dleagues  the 
column,  "The  Clammy  Hand  of  Big 
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Brother,"  by  James  J.  Kilpatrlck  as  it 
appeared  in  the  January  2,  1974  edition 
of  the  Washington  Star  News  and  insert 
it  into  the  Record  at  this  time: 

The  Clammy  Hand  or  Big  BaoTRis 

The  practice  of  medicine  In  the  United 
States  enters  a  new  and  ominous  phase  this 
week,  as  Big  Brother  lays  his  clammy  hand 
upon  physicians  across  the  covmtry.  Hence- 
forth, doctors  treating  patients  under  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  must  submit  themselves 
to  Professionai  Standards  Review  Organiza- 
tions. The  doctors  have  every  right  to  be  con- 
cerned at  the  prospect,  and  their  patients 
should  be  concerned  as  well. 

Such  concepts  as  "professional  standards" 
and  "professlonaJ  review"  of  co\irse  are  not 
new.  Every  doctor,  before  he  b^ins  his  prac- 
tice, has  to  pass  a  board  of  medical  exam- 
iners. If  he  Is  attached  to  a  hospital,  he  reg- 
ularly faces  the  Judgment  and  criticism  of 
his  peers.  For  gross  mistakes,  he  is  subject  to 
suit  for  malpractice.  His  license  to  practice 
can  be  revoked.  No  doctor  operates  with  un- 
trammeled  freedom. 

Yet  the  PSRO's  Involve  a  new  form  of  reg- 
\ilatlon  and  supervision  that  is  different  not 
merely  In  degree,  but  In  kind.  These  organi- 
zations, for  all  practical  purposes,  are  to  be 
agencies  of  the  federal  bureaucracy.  To  be 
sure,  they  wUl  be  composed  of  local  physi- 
cians, drawn  at  the  outset  from  local  medi- 
cal societies,  but  they  wUl  be  funded  by  fed- 
eral funds  and  they  will  be  staffed  by  federal 
clvU  servante. 

UntU  quite  recently,  little  had  been  heard 
of  the  PSRO  program.  The  review  plan  was 
authorized  under  a  floor  amendment  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  of  Oct.  30, 1972.  Pew  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  eager  to  get  home  for  elec- 
tions, paid  much  attention.  No  public  hear- 
ings were  held.  A  considerable  time  elapsed 
before  doctors  discovered  the  15  pages  of  fine 
type  creating  an  elaborate,  nationwide  sys- 
tem of  local,  state  and  federal  review  of  their 
professlonaJ  medical  decisions.  Now  many 
doctors  belatedly  are  urging  repeal  of  the 
PSRO  amendment.  They  make  a  good  case. 

Under  the  law,  each  of  the  local  PSRO's 
"shall  apply  professionally  devel(q>ed  norms 
of  care,  diagnosis,  and  treatment,  based  upon 
typical  patterns  of  practice  in  Its  regions." 
So  long  as  a  doctor  stays  within  these 
"norms,"  he  stays  out  of  trouble;  but  if  his 
PSRO  disapproves  one  of  bis  medical  deci- 
sions, no  funds  appropriated  under  Medi- 
care or  Medicaid  may  be  disbursed  for  pay- 
ment of  the  particular  claim. 

The  plan  Is  subject  to  criticism  at  the 
outset  merely  In  terms  of  the  paperwork  it 
must  entaU.  In  a  case  of  elective  surgery, 
the  local  PSRO  may  approve  or  disapprove 
in  advance  of  a  patient's  admission  to  a  hos- 
pital. If  a  doctor  feels  bis  patient  should  be 
hospitalized  beyond  the  "norm,"  he  must 
so  certify,  and  his  medical  Judgment  will  be 
reviewed.  Agenta  of  each  PSRO  may  Inspect 
a  doctor's  offices,  go  over  his  most  confiden- 
tial patient  records,  and  second-guess  his 
every  diagnosis  and  prescription. 

As  the  Wall  Street  Joiumal  has  observed, 
the  doctor  who  submits  to  this  smothering 
regulation  will  have  little  time  left  for  his 
patients.  The  temptation,  in  any  doubtful 
case.  wiU  be  to  abide  by  the  omnipresent 
"norm" — to  steer  clear  of  innovation,  to  go 
strictly  by  the  book.  Perhaps  this  regimen- 
tation will  benefit  the  poor  and  the  elderly. 
It  somehow  seems  unlikely. 

Granted,  the  controversy  has  two  sides. 
Medicaid  and  Medicare  constitute  a  $17  bU- 
llon  drain  upon  the  taxpayers  every  year. 
The  people  have  a  right  to  insist  on  some 
accountability.  Beyond  qtiestlon,  as  doctors 
themselves  freely  acknowledge,  thousands  of 
operations  are  needlessly  performed,  and 
thousands  of  patients  are  hospitalized  be- 
yond the  point  at  which  they  might  be 
safely  discharged.  Why  diould  the  taxpayers 
be  soaked  for  unnecessary  expense? 
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The  protesting  doctors  who  have  been 
flooding  me  with  letters  of  anguish  may 
be  suffering  a  Chicken  Little  syndrome. 
Many  of  them  tend  to  be  political  hypochon- 
driacs anyhow.  The  system  may  not  be  as 
bad  as  they  apprehend.  But  my  own  obser- 
vations of  the  bureaucratic  virus  persuade 
me  that  the  PSRO  plan  is  a  wasting  disease, 
insidious  and  destructive,  demeaning  and 
degrading.  And  sad  to  say,  the  bureaucratic 
disease  is  easy  enough  to  diagnose,  but  al- 
most impossible  to  cure. 


JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF   FXINNSTLVANXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11.  1974 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  12th 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  I  represent,  is  looking  for  indus- 
try to  employ  its  young  people.  Johns- 
town, the  city  in  question,  has  long  had  a 
reputation  for  high  productivity  because 
the  people  of  Johnstown  are  hard-work- 
ing, enthusiastic  citizens.  Right  now 
there  is  a  sizable  labor  pool  of  skilled 
workers  who  are  looking  for  industry. 

Early  in  1973,  in  recognition  of  Its 
exemplary  governance,  renewal  program, 
and  community  spirit,  Johnstown  was 
proclaimed  a  1972  "All  America  City"  by 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  the 
National  Municipal  League.  In  the  en- 
tire United  States,  only  10  other  cities 
were  Ewicorded  this  honor. 

Johnstown  had  not  always  been  a 
model  of  what  an  American  city  should 
be,  or  a  source  of  pride  to  Its  residents. 
Prior  to  the  1960's,  it  was  widely  known 
principally  for  its  disastrous  floods  of 
1889  and  1936.  Its  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics were  rampant  unemployment 
and  hideous  scars  raised  by  the  floods 
and  urban  decay. 

In  the  1940's,  with  one  of  the  most 
ambitious  flood  control  projects  In  his- 
tory, Johnstown  subdued  nature's  vio- 
lence. Since  completion  of  the  project, 
the  Stony  Creek  and  Little  Conemaugh 
Rivers  have  passively  watched  the  city's 
resurgence. 

Johnstown's  revitalization  begsm  in 
the  late  1950's  with  city  coimcil's  estab- 
lishment of  the  redevelopment  authority. 
In  just  over  a  decade,  the  redevelopment 
program  has  excised  the  scars  and  re- 
placed them  with  marks  of  beauty.  Rus- 
tic parklets,  sparkling,  modem  stores 
and  refurbished  houses,  apartments,  and 
office  buildings  have  burgeoned  on  land 
once  infested  with  ramshackle  housing, 
dilapidated  stores  and  shabby  offices. 
In  Johnstown,  urban  renewal  has  not 
been  a  euphemism  for  squandering  taxes 
or  forcing  residents  to  flee  the  central 
city.  Instead,  it  has  created  new  jobs  by 
bringing  in  industry,  generated  better 
housing,  Incerased  the  tax  base,  and  sig- 
nificantly improved  the  quality  of  life. 

The  success  of  urban  renewal  in 
Johnstown  derives  from  the  Involvement 
of  the  total  community.  Renewal  has 
been  a  serious  cooperative  venture  of 
government,  industry,  labor,  and  busi- 
ness, rather  than  a  plan  of  government 
alone. 
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l^e  people  of  Johnstown  liave  di- 
rected their  energies  toward  otier  areas 
of  concern  as  well.  In  1960.  to  fllmlnate 
the  causes  of  high  unemployoient,  the 
Johnstown  Industrial  Devilopment 
Committee,  composed  of  all  sefinents  of 
the  community,  launched  a  muion-dol- 
iar  fund  campaign  to  promote  lidustrial 
diverslflcaUon.  ^ 

Two  years  later,  the  commlt4e  pur- 
chased a  263-acre  tract  that  no^houses 
the  $12  mllllon-and-growing  Jognstown 
Industrial  Park.  For  business,  Industry, 
and  other  organizations,  the  ii^ustrlal 
park  offers  carefully  planned  f|cllltles, 
an  excellent  system  of  roads  a&l  com- 
plete facilities.  ^ 

To  assure  more  effective  1 
emment,  the  Greater  Johnsto 
mlttee  recently  helped  to  ch_ 
city's  government  from  a  relatl 
effectual  commission  to  a  strong 
council  form.  Like  the  redevel 
program,  the  change  demonstra 
city's  emphasis  on  eCQciency  In 
ment. 

Today.  Johnstown  Is  "alive," 
with  progress  and  serving  as  a  s.. 
pride  to  its  own  residents  and  ^^  ».^ 
entire  Nation.  Pew  cities  have  |ccom- 
pllshed  as  much  as  Johnstown  |n  the 
last  15  years.  Because  of  these  Accom- 
plishments, Johnstown  is  truly  in  "All 
American  City."  | 

TRXPXOPLE  I 

The  history  of  Johnstown's  resi|rgence 
Is  a  tribute  to  its  dedicated,  dete^nined 
people.  Laborer,  business  executi^^,  stu- 
dent, educator,  housewife,  goveitiment 
leader — each  proud  of  the  community 
and  confident  of  his  or  her  ab 
overcome  adversity — have  worked 
side  to  guide  Johnstown  to  a  p 
distinction  among  the  Nation's  ci^^o. 

If  the  people  of  Johnstown  had  iiban- 
doned  their  city,  no  one  would  havi  been 
critical  of  them.  The  floods  and  tJie  im- 
employment  would  have  force?  less 
hearty,  less  devoted  people  to  escfpe  to 
other  communities.  i 

But  the  people  of  Johnstown  st^ed  to 
solve  their  own  problems,  to  rfbulld 
their  city  and  to  establish  a  reputation 
for  industrial  productivity.  Even  Sough 
their  imemployment  rate  sometlm^  grew 
higher  than  any  other  cities  in  thelcoun- 
try.  they  stayed,  and  they  donate<£more 
than  $1  million  to  buUd  the  Caiibrla 
Coimty  War  Memorial,  a  5,000-seat|irena 
honoring  World  War  n  veterans  ani  pro- 
viding a  deluxe  home  for  sports,  ex^bits. 
banquests.  conventions.  and  Sown 
meetings.  f 

ITiey   stayed,    and    they   contriluted 
more  than  |3  million  to  establish  f  new 
campus  for  the  University  of  Pitts 
at  Johnstown — UP  J — the  4-year  d 
granting  regional  coUege  of  the  U: 
sity  of  Pittsburgh. 
Observes  Dr.  Theodore  W.  Biddl 
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co\mt«r8<l  •  commiinlty  where  the  Indlvld- 
\i»l  cltiKen  takes  greater  Interest  in  what  is 
going  on  about  him  or  is  more  willing  to  sup- 
port worthwhile  community  projects  active- 
ly. There  Is  a  general  quest  for  excellence 
that  Is  remarkable. 

The  quest  for  excellence  among  the 
people  of  Johnstown  is  equally  apparent 
in  the  city's  stores,  ofBces  and  factories. 
Throughout  the  century,  Johnstown 
workers  have  been  among  the  most  pro- 
ductive in  the  world.  Says  Dr.  Biddle  of 
Johnstowner's  work  ethics: 

I  don't  know  of  any  area  whose  people 
work  harder  or  have  more  collective  skill.  A 
recent  occurrence  at  th©  X7PJ  campus  Is  typi- 
cal. During  th©  summer,  our  maintenance 
staff — composed  primarily  of  former  miners — 
buUt  a  large,  rustic  log  cabin  for  our  stu- 
dents to  us©  as  a  recreational  area.  They  \m- 
dertook  the  project  on  their  own  and  com- 
pleted It  In  their  spare  moments.  Such  dedi- 
cation and  Industry,  I  beUeve,  generally  are 
rare  today,  but  not  in  Johnstown. 
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In  the  steel  mills,  in  the  mines  and  in 
other  business,  and  industrial  endeavors. 
Johnstown  workers  continue  to  demon- 
strate their  penchant  for  high  productiv- 
ity. Their  ability  to  produce  and  their 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity make  Johnstown  an  Ideal  place  for 
businesses,  industries  and  other  organi- 
zations to  grow  and  to  prosper. 

LOCATION 


tired  UPJ  president  who  now  serv  is  as 


the  college's  director  of  developmen 
alimml  affairs : 

I  would   not   want   to   minimize   th^ 
portance  of  business  and  industry  it 
campaign  to  raise  money  for  our  new  , 
pus:  they  were  extremely  generous.  Bxl  „„ 
fimd-ralsing  efforts  would  have  faUed  flth 
out  grass-roots  support  among  the  p%>ple. 

In  all  my  experience — and  I  have  spedt  my 
life  working  with  people— I  have  nevel  en- 
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Johnstown  offers  Industry  a  central 
location  in  one  of  the  world's  largest 
coal-producing  and  coal  using  regions, 
yet  conveniently  situated  near  the  major 
industrial,  research,  and  governmental 
centers  of  the  coimtry.  ' 

Fifty  percent  of  the  Nation's  industrial 
purchases  are  made,  and  50  percent  of  its 
spendable  income  is  generated,  within 
240  miles  of  the  city.  Seven  of  the  10 
largest  cities  in  the  United  States— with 
a  population  of  more  than  66  million- 
are  within  300  miles.  Seventy  percent  of 
the  country's  population  Is  within  500 
miles. 

The  city  Is  In  the  general  proximity  of 
more  than  150  research  and  testing 
laboratories  in  western  Pennsylvania. 
These  include  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
Coal  Research  Lab  at  Bruceton,  the  Con- 
solidation Coal  Research  Center  at  Li- 
brary, U.S.  Steel  Research  Center  at 
Monroeville  and  the  engineering  and 
scientific  research  facilities  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh  and  Carnegie- 
Mellon  University  in  Pittsburgh.  The  ex- 
pertise of  these  organizations  Is  readily 
available  to  organizations  located  In 
Johnstown.  | 

Johnstown  is  the  primary  market  for 
more  than  320,000  persons.  Moreover,  it 
is  centrally  located  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania, a  market  of  more  than  7  mil- 
lion persons.  This  regional  market  pro- 
duces thousands  of  diversified  products 
at  almost  8.000  plants  and  employs  more 
than  705,000  people  who  are  paid  more 
than  $4.8  billion  for  their  work.  It  in- 
cludes 62.000  retail  establishments  with 
annual  sales  of  more  than  $7  billion  and 
8,348  wholesale  businesses  with  sales  In 
excess  of  $8.3  billion  annually. 

TaA  N  SPORTATIOK 

Modem  highways  and  complete  airline 
services  link  Johnstown  conveniently 
with  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

Tlie  recently  completed  UJ3.  Route  219 


expressway  provides  easy  access  to  the 
new  high-speed  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem. To  the  south,  the  expressway  con- 
nects the  city  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike— the  Nation's  first  limited-ac- 
cess highway— and  U.S.  30,  two  principal 
east- west  routes.  The  turnpike  connects 
with  Interstate  70  and  85  for  travel  to 
Washington,  B.C.  and  the  South.  Wash- 
ington is  about  4  hours  and  Pittsburgh  Is 
only  about  1.5  hours  by  car.  To  the  north 
the  expressway  joins  UJ3.  22,  and  in  the 
near  future  wUl  extend  north  to  meet 
Interstate  80. 

The  Johnstown-Cambria  County  Air- 
port, within  10  minutes'  drive  of  either 
downtown  Johnstown  or  the  UPJ  cam- 
pus, provides  9  daily  departures  for,  and 
11  daily  arrivals  from.  Pittsburgh  Inter- 
national Airport.  These  Allegheny  com- 
muter fi'ihts  on  jetpowered  Beech  99  air- 
craft enable  the  busy  executive  to  reach 
Pittsburgh     International     Airport    in 
about  the  same  time  as  ijersons  travel- 
ing by  car  from  downtown  Pittsburgh 
but  without  the  frustration  of  a  traffic 
jam.    Prom    Pittsburgh    International, 
more  than  300  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional flights  are  available  daily.  Johns- 
town-Cambria   County    Airport    offers 
through  ticketing  and  baggage  checking 
on  any  scheduled  flight  to  any  destina- 
tion. Other  services  include  air  express, 
air  freight,  charter  flights.  Hertz  car  ren- 
tal,  taxi  service,  special  limousine  rates, 
free  parking,  a  restaurant  and  a  lounge. 
The  airport  has  three  nmways ;  the  long- 
est is  5,500  feet. 

Freight  service  is  maintained  on  a 
broad  schedule  by  the  Penn  Central,  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio.  Conemaugh  b  Black 
Lick,  and  Johnstown  &  Stony  Creek 
Railroads.  Amtrak  provides  daily  train 
passenger  service  from  Johnstown  to 
Baltimore,  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  Kan- 
sas City.  New  York,  Philadelphia.  St. 
Louis,  and  Washington,  B.C. 

Three  Greyhound  buses  leave  the  city 
daily  for  eastern  and  southern  destina- 
tions such  as  Baltimore,  Harrisburg,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Washington. 
B.C.  There  also  are  three  west-bound 
departures. 

Locally,  a  taxi  company  and  several 
bus  lines  serve  the  city. 

No  matter  what  means  of  transporta- 
tion is  preferred  or  required,  Johnstown 
can  provide  It  conveniently  and  effi- 
ciently. 

TRANSPORTATION  TUCKS  TO  MAJOR  CITIES 

By  air: 

Johnstown  to  Pittsburgh,  35  minutes. 
Johnstown  to  Atlanta,  2  hours  20  min- 
utes. 

Johnstown  to  Boston,  1  hour  55  min- 
utes. 

Johnstown  to  Buffalo,  1  hour  20  min- 
utes. 

Johnstown  to  Chicago,  1  hour  45  min- 
utes. 

Johnstown  to  New  York,  1  hour  40 
minutes. 

Johnstown  to  St.  Louis,  1  hour  55  min- 
utes. 

Johnstown  to  Washington,  B.C..  1  hour 
25  minutes. 

Johnstown  to  San  Francisco. 

By  car: 

Johnstown  to  Plttsbiurgh,  1  hour  30 
minutes. 
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Johnstown  to  Harrisburg,  2  hours  30 
minutes. 

Johnstown  to  Philadelphia,  4  hours 
30  minutes. 

Johnstown  to  Washington,  B.C..  4 
hours. 

FINANCING 

Like  other  metropolitan  centers, 
Johnstown  is  dependent  upon  the  avail- 
ability of  financial  support  in  order  to 
grow  and  to  prosper.  Johnstown's  nine 
major  financial  institutions  already  have 
played  Important  roles  in  the  city's  re- 
development and  In  the  development  of 
Its  industrial  park.  They  are  now  pre- 
pared to  assist  prospective  businesses, 
industries,  and  other  agencies  in  estab- 
lishing facilities. 

Together,  these  nine  institutions  have 
combined  deposits  of  more  than  $561  mil- 
lion and  assets  exceeding  $646  million. 
Their  branch  offices  are  conveniently  lo- 
cated throughout  Greater  Johnstown, 
and  they  have  ample  mortgage  money  to 
finance  housing  purchases  at  favorable 
Interest  rates. 

Special  programs  to  aid  new  business 
and  industry  also  are  available. 

The  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Bevelop- 
ment  Authority — PIDA — provides  low- 
interest  second  mortgage  money  for  up 
to  40  percent  of  land  and  buildings  costs 
through  local,  non-profit  industrial  de- 
velopment corporations,  sis  long  as  the 
first  mortgage  money  is  available  through 
regular  financial  institutions  and  the 
business  or  industry  supplies  at  least  10 
percent  of  the  required  funds. 

The  Cambria  County  Industrial  Bevel- 
(^ment  Authority — CCIBA — is  empow- 
ered to  issue  revenue  bonds  or  mortgages 
for  up  to  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  in- 
dustrial development  or  expansion.  The 
cost  may  include  land,  buildings  and  In- 
stalled equipment  and  machineiT.  In- 
terest on  the  bonds  or  mortgages  issued 
by  the  authority  is  exempt  from  Federal 
taxes. 

Pennsylvania  Bevelopment  Credit,  a 
group  of  Pennsylvania  banks,  makes 
high-risk  credit  loans  generally  at  rates 
of  2  to  3  percent  above  the  prime  lending 
rate.  The  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission fimds  access  roads  to  Industrial 
sites. 

Johnstown's  financial  Institutions  are 
dedicated  to  making  every  effort  to  ob- 
tain sufficient  fimding  for  any  business, 
industry  or  other  organization  wishing  to 
establish  facilities  in  Johnstown. 


Financial  institutions 

Assets 

Deposits 

Cambria  Savings  t  Loan  Asso- 
ciation  

Citizens  National  Bank 

Dale  National  Bank 

$130. 982. 882 
26,  222. 313 
30,905,255 

32,139.237 
93,837.077 

7.027,669 

77, 414, 405 

36, 177, 441 

211.256,006 

{100,822,690 
24, 327, 150 
28, 144, 972 

Friendly  City  Federal  Savings 
t  Loan  Association 

Winstown  Bank  and  Trust  Co.. 

Jonnstown  Federal  Savings  S 
Loan  Association 

28,  526, 403 
83. 260,  288 

5  960  533 

•ohnstown  Savings  Bank 

Moiham  National  Bank 

United  States  National  Bank   .. 

71, 475, 887 

32,  493, 402 

185,844,973 

HOUSING 

Johnstown  is  a  pleasant  place  to  live. 
Its  crime  rate— lowest  in  the  Nation  for 
a  city  of  its  size — outstanding  schools 
and  abundant  recreational  and  cultural 
opportunities  make  It  an  excellent  place 
to  work  and  raise  a  family. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Homes  are  available  in  the  Johnstown 
area  in  a  broad  range  of  styles,  prices, 
and  neighborhoods.  Urban  renewal  has 
removed  much  of  the  substandard  hous- 
ing that  once  blighted  sections  of  the 
city.  As  a  result,  property  values  in  all 
neighborhoods  are  likely  to  Increase. 
Tree-lined  streets  and  parks  abound  in 
both  the  downtown  area  and  in  the 
suburbs. 

Apartment  construction  has  increased 
significantly  in  the  i>ast  several  years. 
Comfortable  apartments  are  available  in 
new  high-rise  buildings  in  the  downtown 
area  and  in  many  townhouse-style  de- 
velopments in  the  suburbs. 

For  overnight  guests,  Johnstown  has 
a  new  Sheraton  Motor  Inn  in  the  heart 
of  the  city  and  a  Holiday  Inn  in  one  of 
the  suburbs.  Many  other  excellent  local 
accommodations  are  available. 

All  of  Johnstown's  housing  is  within 
minutes  of  the  downtown  shopping  area 
or  the  many  suburban  shopping  centers. 
The  downtown  features  two  major  de- 
partment stores  and  numerous  specialty 
shops.  In  addition,  a  spacious  new  mall 
is  under  construction  within  10  minutes 
drive  of  the  city. 

EDTTCATION 

The  people  of  the  Johnstown  area 
recognize  that  an  excellent  education 
system  is  essential  to  development.  As  a 
result,  the  area  offers  faclUties  and  di- 
versified curricula  of  the  highest  quality, 
beginning  at  the  elementary  level  and 
continuing  beyond  high  school. 

Thirty-one  public  schools,  including  a 
central  high  school  and  three  junior  high 
schools,  and  14  parochial  schools, 
including  a  high  school,  are  located  in 
the  city.  Pour  other  school  districts  with 
24  elementary  and  11  secondary  schools 
serve  communities  immediately  sur- 
rounding the  city.  All  are  continually  up- 
dating their  curricula  so  that  their  stu- 
dents will  be  prepared  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  a  rapidly  changing  world. 

The  Johnstown  area  Is  proud  to  have 
been  one  of  the  first  in  the  Nation  to  de- 
velop a  vocational-technical  school.  The 
Greater  Johnstown  Area  Vocational- 
Technical  School  offers  a  secondary  edu- 
cation program  that  prepares  students  to 
be  skilled  craftsmen  and  to  continue 
their  education  in  colleges  and  other  in- 
stitutions of  advanced  learning.  It  also 
provides  adult  postsecondary  education 
in  such  fields  as  legal  and  medical  secre- 
tarial practice,  drafting,  commercial  art, 
and  automotive,  construction,  data  proc- 
essing, design,  electronics,  and  electrical 
technology. 

The  community  is  equally  proud  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  at  Johnstown,  a 
4-year  regional  college  of  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh.  Established  at  Johnstown 
in  1927.  UPJ  was  moved  to  a  new  170- 
acre  campus  in  suburban  Johnstown  in 
1966.  In  1971.  4-year  degree  programs 
were  initiated  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
education,  and  engineering  technology. 
Today,  Johnstown  area  students  have  the 
option  of  completing  a  range  of  innova- 
tive degree  programs  at  UPJ  or  of  relo- 
cating to  the  main  campus  in  Pittsburgh 
after  1  or  2  years  for  other  programs. 
UPJ's  status  SIS  a  State-related  university 
receiving  tuition  subsidies  from  the  State 
puts  a  college  education  within  the  finsin- 
cial  range  of  most  families. 
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The  area  also  Is  served  by  nearby  St. 
Frsmcis  College  of  Loretto.  which  has 
provided  education  for  the  past  century 
and  a  quarter,  and  Indiana  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  with  an  enrollment  of 
9,000  students.  One  of  the  finest  Catholic 
colleges  in  the  East,  St.  Francis  offers  a 
brosid  range  of  degree  programs  in  the 
liberal  arts,  as  well  as  a  graduate  pro- 
gram in  industrial  relations.  Indisina 
awards  degrees  in  the  liberal  arts  and 
education.  Both  UPJ  and  St.  Francis  offer 
adult  evening  education  programs. 

Msmy  educational  opportunities  in  the 
health  field  are  avsulable.  Men  smd 
women  interested  in  nursing  may  attend 
Conemaugh  Valley  Memorial  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing,  where  a  34-month 
program  leads  to  a  diploma.  An  associate 
degree  in  nursing  may  be  earned  by  com- 
pleting a  2-year  program  at  nearby 
Mount  Aloysius  Jimlor  College.  The  local 
hospitals  work  with  the  Johnstown  Area 
Vocational-Technical  School  in  training 
practical  nurses  and  laboratory  s^sist- 
ants.  High  school  graduates  may  also  ob- 
tain training  in  X-ray  smd  operating 
room  technology. 

Specialized  educational  needs  silso  are 
met  by  the  Cambria-Rowe  Business  Col- 
lege and  the  Johnstown  College  of  Music. 

Children  of  Johnstown  area  residents 
also  msiy  pursue  study  at  a  dozen  other 
institutions  in  western  Pennsylvsmia  that 
enroll  more  than  45,000  students.  Among 
them  are  Csimegie-Mellon  University, 
Buquesne  University,  smd  Point  Psirk  Col- 
lege. These  institutions  offer  various  cur- 
ricula ranging  from  2-year  sissociate  de- 
gree progrsmis  to  sulvanced  progrsmfis 
leading  to  the  doctorate  in  the  su-ts  and 
sciences. 

Whatever  a  student's  career  choice,  ed- 
ucational opportunities  for  pursuing  It 
are  plentiful  In  the  Johnstown  area. 

MEDICAL     CARE 

With  three  hospitals  In  the  city  It- 
self and  seversd  others  In  surrounding 
communities,  Johnstown  area  residents 
receive  high-quality  medicsil  csure.  To- 
gether, Conemaugh  Vsilley  Memorise,  Lee 
and  Mercy  Hospitsils  csin  Eu:commodate 
more  thsm  1,200  patients  at  one  time. 

All  accredited  by  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals,  these 
hospitals  offer  such  specialized  services 
sis  intensive  care,  X-rsiy,  cobalt  and  ra- 
dium therapy,  a  diagnostic  smd  thera- 
peutic radioisotope  facility,  sm  inhalation 
therapy  department,  a  premature  nurs- 
ery, physicsa  therapy,  SLlcohoUc  rehabili- 
tation smd  inpatient  rensil — kidney — 
dialysis.  All  three  maintain  modem,  life- 
saving  emergency  treatment  fsicilities, 
and  provide  dental  services. 

Each  of  the  Johnstown  hospitals  also 
provides  inpatient  psychiatric  care.  Spe- 
cialized services  are  available  nearby. 
Ebensburg  State  School  smd  Hospital 
trains  the  mentsdly  retarded  between  the 
ages  of  3  and  15.  At  Cresson  State  School 
and  Hospitsil.  there  are  individually 
plsmned  progrsmis  for  mentally  retarded 
of  all  s«es.  alcMig  with  complete  diag- 
nostic services.  Long-term  psychiatric 
care  is  provided  at  Somerset  State 
Hospital. 

The  Pennsylvania  Rehabilitation  Cen- 
ter in  Johnstown  is  the  largest  facility  of 
its  kind  in  the  world.  The  center  en- 
compsisses  50  acres  and  operates  a  U- 
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censed  training  school  for  tbc   handi- 
capped. 

Johnstown  Is  fortunate  In  havmg  pro- 
duced many  doctors  and  dentjEs  who 
have  returned  to  their  conmuflty  to 
practice.  As  a  result,  there  ar^  ample 
numbers  of  genera]  practitioners  4nd  spe- 
cialists in  all  fields. 

Johnstown  residents  also  hafe  easy 
access  to  the  health  care  facilties  of 
Pittsburgh,  one  of  the  world's  ^cellent 
medical  centers.  It  was  in  Pit 
which  is  less  than  2  hours  away 
and  only  35  minutes  away  by  a 
the  first  polio   vaccine   was  de 
Innovation  remains  the  key  to  tl 
approach  to  health  care.  Among  i 
medical  facilities,  Pittsburgh  o£f( 
cialized  care  of  boys  and  girls 
drens'  Hospital. 

Because  of  its  location  in  the  Aart  of 
the  Nation's  coal  industry,  J<A  istown 
has  been  selected  as  one  of  five  loiters 
in  Pennsylvania  to  conduct  a  bla  k  lung 
screening  program  among  active  ,  nd  in- 
active coal  miners. 
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Johnstown  has  been  accural  y  de- 
scribed as  a  "City  of  Churches." 
Regular  worship  and  particii 
religious  fellowship  experiences 
cial  welfare  projects  are  Impo 
many  residents.  Newcomers  are  i 
share  in  the  city's  active  religioui  life 

More  than  150  churches  n: 
members  of  a  broad  spectrum  , 
tian  faiths.  The  churches  testify 
to  the  people's  concern  for  rei 
also  to  tlie  city's  ethnic  origins,  xqtre  i 
churches  with  traditions  rooted  in 
Germany,  Greece,  Poland,  Russi 
bia,  the  Ukrain  and  other  regie 
headquarters  of  the  Greek  Orth,, 
llglon  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
States  is  located  in  the  city. 

A  temple  and  two  synagogues!  serve 
members  of  the  Hebrew  faith,  an<athere 
are  a  number  of  independent  and  elperi- 
mental  churches. 

Because  of  the  broad  range  of  aiths 
represented,  Johnstown's  churches  span 
the  entire  architectural  spectrum  and 
contribute  significantly  to  the  beaut  and 
diversity  of  the  community. 

Religious  faiths  active  in  the  J  hns- 
town  area  Include:   African  Metl  adlst 
Episcopal,  Assemblies  of  God,  Ba  lUst 
Brethem,    Christian,    Church    of    the 
Brethem.  Church  of  Christ,  Chun  i  of 
Christ  Scientist,  Church  of  God.  ;  pis- 
copal.-  Jehovah    Witnesses,    Luth  ran 
Church  of  Christ  IJDS,  Congregati  >nal' 
Evangelical  CongregaUonal,  First    Jem 
Church  of  the  Uving  God.  Faith  CI  ipel 
Hebrew  Independent,  Johnstown     Uble 
Church.  Mennonite  Methodist,  Naza  ene 
Orthodox,    Pilgrim    Church    of   Gc  I    In 
Christ,   Presbyterian.   Roman   CatJ  olic 
Sevoith  Day  Adventlst.  United  CI  ircli 
of  Christ,  United  Methodist. 

UCC&XATTON 

What  Disney  World  is  to  amuae  lent 
parks,  the  Johnstown  area  is  to  re  rea- 
tion.  Hunting,  fishing,  camping,  boi  ting 
saUing,  sight-seeing,  softball,  baske  bau' 
football,  golfing,  hockey,  ice  skating  and 
skiing — Johnstown  has  them  all,  an  ting 
it  a  sportsman's  paradise. 

Except  for  the  fabled  lands  of    ome 
late-night  movies,  the  hunting  it  un- 


matched. Deer,  bear,  and  small  game 
abound  in  the  forests  and  fields  within 
an  hour's  drive  of  the  city.  Numerous 
sportsmen's  clubs,  offering  both  shooting 
and  archery,  testify  to  Johnstown's  in- 
terest in  hunting.  Meanwhile,  trout  and 
other  game  fish  are  plentiful  in  the 
area's  mountain  streams. 

Nearby  Prince  Gallitzin  State  Park 
Pennsylvania's  largest,  features  a  1,640- 
acre  mountain  lake  surrounded  by  26 
miles  of  forested  shoreline  and  beaches. 
The  ideal  place  for  siunmer  family  fim, 
the  park  has  areas  for  swimming,  fishing 
sailing,  and  power  boating.  For  campers', 
tenting  and  trailer  accommodations  are 
available.  Quiet  coves  and  inlets,  rustic 
picnic  areas,  and  scenic  trails  are  other 
top  attractions. 

In  winter,  the  Johnstown  area  affords 
the  finest  skiing  in  the  east  at  seven  re- 
sorts, including  the  world  famous  Seven 
Sprmgs,  Blue.  Knob,  and  Hidden  Val- 
ley. Snowmobiling  and  ice  skating  are 
offered  at  many  locaUons.  Area  resi- 
dents may  ice  skate  and  take  lessons  at 
the  Cambria  County  War  Memorial 

For  duffers  and  pros  alike,  the  golfing 
is  excellent.  Ten  golf  courses  and  ranges 
serve   the  immediate  Johnstown   area, 
and  11  more  are  within  an  hour's  drive. 
Countless  scenic  and  historical  sites 
attract  Johnstown  residents  and  tour- 
ists alike.  The  Conemaugh  Gap,  the  sec- 
ond deepest  gorge  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,    provides    a    breath-taking 
panorama  from  the  highest  point  in  the 
United  States  between  Johnstown  and 
the     Rockies.     Johnstown     boasts     the 
worlds  steepest  inclined  plane.  Within 
minutes  of  the  city  is  Seldom  Seen  Val- 
ley Mine,  which  gives  the  public  an  op- 
portunity to  see  a  simulated  coal  mimng 
operation.  Among  the  other  scenic  and 
historical  attractions  are  Port  Llgonier, 
the  Johnstown  Flood  Museum,  the  Ad- 
miral E.  Peary  Monument,  the  gardens 
of  St.  Francis  College,  Forest  Zoo,  and 
Idlewild  Amusement  Park. 

Through  Its  Mimicipal  Recreation 
Commission,  Johnstown  conducts  an  ex- 
tensive siunmer  recreation  program  for 
young  people  and  adults.  Thirty-six 
playgrounds  and  a  staff  of  65  Instruc- 
tors, Including  9  supervisors,  are  util- 
ized. In  addition,  the  commission  main- 
tains 14  baseball  fields  and  tennis  courts 
in  6  areas.  One  of  the  highlights  of  the 
summer  program  Is  organized  baseball 
for  youngsters  aged  7  through  19. 

During  the  winter  months,  the  city 
offers  Junior  and  senior  league  basket- 
ball, as  well  as  swimming  program  for 
girls  and  bowling  program  for  boys  and 
girls  in  Junior  and  senior  high  school. 
Hockey  leagues  are  sponsored  by  busi- 
ness and  industry.  Thee  YMCA,  YWCA 
Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  and  the  Senior 
Citizens  Organization  also  provide  a 
varied  recreatitm  program. 

Similar  recreation  programs  are  con- 
ducted in  the  suburbs. 

Connoisseurs  of  excellent  food  will 
find  Johnstown  to  their  liking.  Ameri- 
can, European,  and  Oriental  dishes  are 
available  at  a  variety  of  pleasant  restau- 
rants. Many  of  them  provide  entertain- 
ment. 

Numerous  fraternal  organizations  and 
social  clubs  sponsor  a  variety  of  activi- 
ties. 
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For  active  persons  who  like  fresh  air 
and  the  outdoors,  Johnstown  has  much 
to  offer. 

SPECTATOR    SPORTS 

Professional  hockey  and  a  wealth  of 
amateur  sports  capture  the  Interest  of 
Johnstown's  armchair  coaches. 

The  importance  of  spectator  sports  to 
Johnstowners  is  indicated  by  their  en- 
thusiastic support  of  the  Johnstown  Jets 
the  city's  entry  in  the  North  American 
Hockey  League.  Johnstown  is  the 
smallest  city  in  the  country  to  support  a 
professional  hockey  team. 

The  Jets  play  their  home  games  at  the 
Cambria  Coxmtry  War  Memorial,  an  all- 
purpose  arena  where  each  of  the  5  000 
seats  is  close  to  the  action.  The  War 
Memorial  also  hosts  the  annual  Holiday 
Basketball  Tournament,  which  attracts 
the  finest  high  school  players  in  the  Na- 
tion. Among  the  schoolboys  who  have 
participated  in  the  holiday  classic 
Pennsylvania's  first,  are  WUt  Chamber- 
lain and  Walt  Frazler.  Professional 
wrestling  and  roller  derby  are  other  pop- 
ular War  Memorial  attracticms. 

Each  spring,  the  amateur  golf  world 
converges  on  Johnstown's  Sunnehanna 
Country  Club  for  the  Golf  Tournament 
of  Champions,  the  "World  Series "  of 
amateur  golf.  Golfing  greats  Uke  Arnold 
Palmer  and  Jack  Nicklaus  played  in  the 
tournament. 

For  more  than  25  years,  Johnstown 
has  hosted  the  All  American  Amateur 
Baseball  Tournament,  a  weekend  base- 
ball extravaganza  with  at  least  15  teams 
from  thoughout  the  Eastern  United 
States  and  Canada.  Nine  baseball  fields 
including  the  fully  lighted,  IT.OOO-seat 
Point  Stadium  in  downtown  Johnstown, 
are  utilized.  Almost  80  players  who  won 
positions  on  major  league  teams  have 
played  in  the  tournament. 

High  school  and  collegiate  sports  draw 
thousands  of  spectators  annually.  Forty 
high  schools  within  40  miles  of  the  city 
field  teams  in  football,  basketball,  base- 
ball, golf,  tennis,  track,  and  other  sports. 
Basketball  is  a  major  sport  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh  at  Johnstown  and 
St.  Francis,  the  two  colleges  nearest  the 
city. 

For  professional  sports  enthusiasts, 
Pittsburgh  is  a  brief  drive  away.  The 
Pittsburgh  Pirates  basebaU  team  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Steelers  football  team  both 
have  won  divisional  Utles  in  recent  years. 

Johnstown's  own  spectator  events  and 
its  proximity  to  Pittsburgh  make  it  a 
great  sports  town. 


CULTURAL   LIFE 

New  awareness  of  the  cultural  world 
has  accompanied  Johnstown'*  resur- 
gence. A  multitude  of  activities  satisfy 
all  cultiu-al  tastes.  Theater  productions, 
art,  and  music  entertain  child  and  adult 
alike. 

The  Johnstown  Symphony  Orchestra 
performs  an  extensive  series  of  concerts 
from  October  through  May  to  standing 
room  only  audiences.  The  Symphony 
Society  also  sponsors  a  varied  concert 
series.  Future  Van  Clibums  and  Stems 
have  an  opportunity  to  develop  their 
talents  with  the  Johnstown  Youth 
Sjrmphony. 

Each  spring  the  Johnstown  Area  Arts 
Council  conducts  an  arts  festival  and. 
with  the  Associates  Community  Art  Cen- 
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ter  of  Johnstown  and  other  cultural  or- 
ganizations, sponsors  concerts,  shows, 
lectiu'es,  and  educational  programs. 
Through  these  organizations,  courses  for 
children  and  adults  are  offered  in  &r% 
appreciation,  creative  art.  photography, 
and  painting.  Many  cultural  activities 
center  around  the  David  A.  Glosser  Me- 
morial library,  a  facility  established  in 
1971  and  three  times  larger  than  its 
predecessor. 

To  the  war  memorial  come  such  at- 
tractions as  indoor  circuses,  Holiday  on 
Ice,  Disney  on  Parade,  the  Royal  Lipizzan 
Stallions,  and  a  variety  of  music  groups. 
Popular  rock  and  jazz  groups  and  dis- 
tinguished lecturers  also  appear  regu- 
larly at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  at 
Johnstown,  St.  Francis  College,  and  other 
colleges  and  imiversitles  in  the  region. 

Outstanding  theater  productions  are 
staged  at  the  Moimtain  Playhouse  in 
Jeiuierstown  and  the  Bedford  Playhouse 
in  Bedford.  The  area's  high  schools  and 
colleges  also  present  stage  productions 
and  orchestra  and  choral  concerts. 

Seven  indoor  movie  theaters  and 
seven  drive-ins  serve  the  immediate 
Johnstown  area  with  the  latest  motion 
pictures.  Numerous  others  are  located  in 
the  surrounding  communities. 

Johnstown  today  is  a  cultm-ally  aware 
city  with  community-supported  enter- 
tainment for  every  individual  preference. 

Why  Johnstown?  The  answer  is  clear — 
because  it  offers  a  unique  combination  of 
physical  and  esthetic  attractions  not 
found  anywhere  else  in  the  country,  in  a 
location  exceptionally  well  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  industry  which  might  locate 
here  as  well  as  the  professional  and 
personal  needs  of  its  staff. 


AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  69,  ELEMEN- 
TARY AND  SECONDARY  EDUCA- 
TION ACT 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

or  MICHIGAN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  11,  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  H.R. 
69,  the  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
c^on  amendments,  is  considered  by  the 
House  tomorrow  or  sometime  thereafter, 
I  propose  to  offer  the  following  amend- 
ment: 

Amendment  to  Public  Law  874 

Section  906.  Section  403(3)  of  the  act  of 
September  30,  1960  (Public  Law  874,  8lBt 
Cong.),  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  The  term  'parent'  mesois  any  parent, 
stepparent,  legal  guardian,  or  other  individ- 
ual standing  in  loco  parentis,  whose  Income 
from  employment  on  Federal  property  is  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  total  combined  in- 
come of  such  individual  and  the  spouse  of 
such  individual." 

If  adopted,  my  amendment  will  at 
least  eliniinate  from  the  impact  aid  pro- 
gram pupils  whose  parents  In  reality  do 
not  impact  local  educational  agencies, 
since  their  residences  and  principal 
places  of  work  are  subject  to  local  taxa- 
tion. 
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I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  voting  a£Brmatively  on  this  amend- 
ment which,  I  believe,  is  a  constructive 
and  reasonable  step  in  restructuring  the 
impact  aid  program. 


McKINNEY  SCORES  DOT  PLAN  FOR 
NORTHEAST  RAIL 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF   CONffECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  11,  1974 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  heeding 
the  urgent  pleas  of  Connecticut  officials, 
industry,  and  concerned  citizen  transpor- 
tation groups,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  scheduled  hearings  in  Hart- 
ford this  week  on  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  recommendations  for 
implementation  of  the  Regional  Rail  Re- 
organization Act.  The  response  to  these 
hearings  has  been  overwhelming,  with 
the  flood  of  witnesses  necessitating  week- 
long  hearings  and  limited  time  allotted 
for  testimony.  Certainly  this  outpouring 
attests  to  the  concern  of  Connecticut  cit- 
izens over  DOT'S  proposals  for  rail  serv- 
ice in  New  England  and  our  State  in 
particular. 

It  is  good  that  we,  in  Congress,  in  en- 
acting the  Rail  Reorganization  Act,  legis- 
lated a  multilevel  system  for  planning 
the  final  raU  system  plan,  providing  for 
input  from  various  Federal  agencies  and 
public  hearings  on  the  proposals.  DOT'S 
recommendations  attest  to  our  foresight. 
If  this  Nation  is  ever  to  have  a  sound  rail- 
road system,  geared  to  meeting  the  needs 
of  our  citizens  for  passenger  service,  for 
meeting  the  freight  needs  of  Industry 
and  consumers,  for  meeting  the  needs  of 
our  national  defense,  we  csmnot  accept 
DOT'S  drastic  curtailment  of  rail  service. 
The  hearings  being  held  by  the  ICC  pre- 
sent an  opportunity  for  our  citizens  in  the 
Northeast  and  the  Midwest  to  voice  their 
objections  to  DOT's  plan,  to  present  data 
In  support  of  maintenance  of  lines  ear- 
marked by  DOT  for  abandonment,  and  to 
counteract  the  premises  and  operating 
concepts  that  guided  DOT  in  its  decision- 
making process. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Rbcord  my  testimony  as  presoited  to 
the  ICC  today  in  Hartford. 

The  testimony  follows: 
Statement   dp  the  Honorable   Stewart  B. 
McKiNNET,  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion Hearings,  Regional  Rail  Reorganiza- 
tion Act,  March  11,  1974 

Gentlemen:  When  I  Issued  the  call  to  Con- 
necticut officials,  industry  and  concerned 
citizens  to  petition  the  Interstate  C<Mnmerce 
Commission  for  hearings  to  be  held  in  Con- 
necticut, certainly  I  don't  think  any  of  us 
expected  such  a  flood  of  witnesses  at  these 
hesirlngs  that  were  subsequently  scheduled. 
Surely  this  outpouring  is  indicative  of  the  in- 
terest of  our  citizens  in  the  maintenance 
and  Improvement  of  our  railroads  and  of 
their  intense  concern  over  the  Department 
of  Transportation's  recommendations  for  the 
Northeast  region  and  our  Btate  in  partlculsur. 

I  believe  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization 
Act  Is  good  legislation  which  can  be  made 
to  work.  One  of  the  purposes  set  out  In  the 
declaration  of  policy  In  the  legislation  pro- 
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vldes  for  "the  identification  of  a  rail  service 
system  In  the  .  .  .  northeast  region  which 
Is  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  and  service 
requirements  of  this  region  and  of  the  na- 
tional rail  transportation  system."  WhUe  I 
don't  believe  anyone  would  take  issue  with 
the  fact  that  In  many  areas  we  need  slimmed- 
down  and  consolidated  raU  service,  stlU  I 
submit  that  the  RaU  Bill's  declared  purpose 
is  not  met  In  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion's recommendations  for  Connecticut.  One 
quarter  of  Connecticut's  total  rail  mileage, 
that  is,  164  mUes,  is  recommended  for  ex- 
clusion from  the  final  rail  system  plan.  Over 
half  of  Connecticut's  stations  would  be  dis- 
continued for  freight  service  should  DOT'S 
plan  be  eSected. 

DOT'S  recommendations  are  too  harsh,  too 
drastic,  based  as  they  are  on  r«  one  dimen- 
sional analysts.  On  such  a  crucial  transpor- 
tation issue,  we  can  not  take  a  bookkeeper's 
approach,  only  examining  carload  figures  for 
one  year  to  determine  those  lines  to  be  In- 
cluded In  the  final  system  plan.  Social,  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  factors  must  also 
be  Included  in  any  evaluation  process  and 
hence  I  welcome  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  members  to  Connecticut,  for 
your  presence  Indicates  that  you  are  respon- 
sive to  the  concerns  of  our  citizens  and  that 
there  wiU  be  no  hasty  and  imjustifled  reduc- 
tion in  rail  service. 

In  a  statement  to  my  colleagues  last  Sep- 
tember 11,  1973,  while  Introducing  legisla- 
tion of  my  own  to  address  the  rail  crisis,  I 
debated  the  question  of  which  federal  agency 
should  have  primary  responsibility  for  identi- 
fying the  core  system:  the  Department  of 
Transportation  or  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  I  stated  that  although  I  have 
had  many  objections  to  actions  of  the  ICC. 
I  believed  that  because  that  agency  has  had 
vast  experience  with  railroad  operations  and 
the  economies  of  the  various  sections  of  our 
States,  It  Is  better  equipped  than  any  other 
governmental  body  or  group  of  experts  to 
make  the  difficult  decisions  as  to  what  serv- 
ices are  essential  to  the  public  and  what 
services  can  be  dispensed  with  In  the  name 
of  operating  economy.  I  also  favored  the 
ICC  becavise  your  prop>osal  for  reorganization 
of  the  rail  system  maintained  more  trackage 
than  did  DOT'S  plan  and  included  provision 
for  Federal-State  subsidies  for  abandonment. 
And,  finally,  the  ICC  expressed  the  interest 
and  wUlingness  to  designate  the  core  system. 

Hence,  I  want  you  to  know  that  we  ar» 
largely  relying  on  you  to  correct  the  defi- 
ciencies of  DOT'S  plan.  I  believe  your  first 
job  is  to  revise  the  concept  that  must  have 
been  foremost  In  the  DOT  planners'  minds. 
that  is,  cut  back  service  to  make  the  rail 
system  financially  sound.  I  reject  that  con- 
cept as  erroneous.  Cutting  back  service  does 
not  make  for  financial  solvency.  We  In  Con- 
necticut know  this  for  the  story  of  the  Penn 
Central  In  Connecticut  is  this  concept  in  ac- 
tion and  we  can  attest  to  It  being  untenable. 
In  fact,  that  is  why  our  passenger  and  freight 
service  Is  so  dismal.  Discontinuing  service 
means  eliminating  shippers  which  In  turn 
means  less  Income  to  the  railroad.  It's  a 
vicious  cycle  for  then  the  raUroad  discon- 
tinues more  service  to  cut  costs,  entaUlng 
elimination  of  additional  shippers,  meaning 
less  revenue  to  the  railroad,  etc. 

I  maintain  the  emphasis  should  be  on 
Improving  service  to  attract  business.  By 
instituting  new  operating  and  management 
techniques  for  efficiency,  by  upgrading  track 
conditions,  by  maintaining  schedules  and 
meeting  delivery  and  pick-up  timetables— 
these  are  some  of  the  means  by  which  our 
new  railroad  system  will  find  Itself  In  de- 
mand tor  services  and  can  command  the  rev- 
enues need  to  be  financially  self-sustaining. 
The  drastic  curtailment  envisioned  by  the 
DOT.  If  effected,  will  prove  another  death- 
blow to  our  nation's  railroad  system.  For  If 
safeguards   are   not   Instituted,   once   tbsM 
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tmeks  are  abandoned  It  will  be  nt  r  to  im- 
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possible  to  recoup  tbem  at  a  lateritate. 

One  stated  purpose  of  tbe  ICC  b  arlngs  it 
to  update  the  data  which  DOT  pre  ;rammed 
Into  Its  recoDunendatkMU.  9tate  ^d  local 
oOlclals,  Chambers  <rf  Commerce,  afdlndus- 
try  spokesmen  will  provide  speclic  flgui«« 
for  this  purpose,  citing  growth  pot^itlal  sU- 
tMics  and  social,  economic  and|  environ- 
mental concerns  that  mandate  matntenance 
of  lines  recommended  for  abando;|inent. 

Attention  will  also  focus  on  "b<f:kdatlng" 
the  DOT  data  for  a  key  problems  In  DOT^ 
plan  Tor  Connecticut  is  its  relian|b  on  1972 
carload  figures.  This  is  a  false  indei^or  action 
for,  frankly  speaking,  ever  since  |the  Penn 
Central  took  over  the  New  Haven  ptUroad  in 
1968,  the  State  has  experienced  p 
A  dramatic  decline  occurred  In  f. 
ice  in  OUT  State  between  1968  an 
because  shippers  didn't  want  to 
railroad  but  because  the  service 
I »  cause  service  was  discontinued,  _ 

( I  livery  dates  were  not  met,  because 

poor  utilization  of  cars  and  deteri 
track  and  equipment.  Industry 
feet,  forced  to  resort  to  motor  . 
service.  Mention  is  made  in  DOT 
internal  factors  that  could  be  the 
region's  rail  problems.  Those  cite' 
eratlng  ineiBclencles,  low  service  q 
sistance  to  change  by  management 
of    Innovation*    in    marketing    an 
strategies  and  operating  practices, 
tain  that  the  Penn  Central  is  g:ul. 
these  "internal  factors"  and  has  bee. 
worst  enemy  in  attracting  and  secur: 
ness.  Hence,  It  was  Inevitable  that 
ticut's  1972  freight  carloads  were  lo, 

I  know  of  one  company  which  Is  Serviced 
by  6  box  cars  a  day.  That  firm  wo  iM  like 
9  or  10  a  day  if  they  could  get  th«  n.  Now 
they  And  themselves  located  on  a  "po  tntlally 
excess"  line.  If  our  industries  bad  ad  the 
service  they  wanted  and  needed,  I  n  »intain 
there  Is  a  good  chance  that  so  mucl  of  our 
trackage  would  not  be  designated  fo  elimi- 
nation. Hence,  the  ICC  can  not  dej  (nd  on 
these  grossly  misleading  1972  flgu  »  but 
muat  carefully  examine  the  poten  lal  for 
traffic,  the  number  of  shippers  wh<  would 
return  to  the  railroads  it  quality  servile  were 
provided.  | 

It  is  also  most  Important  that  thefecc  go 
further  than  did  DOT  in  assessing  li|e  eco- 
nomic Importance  of  rail  service  to 
communities.  It  is  not  enough  to  ( 
that  a  raU  line  should  be  abandoned 
it  doesnt  generate  enough  income, 
bookkeeper  s  approach  is  not  what  tie  RaU 
Bin  caUs  for.  The  ICC  must  focus  of  main- 
taining the  economic  and  social  w«l-4)elng 
of  our  communities  through  contlnduice  o* 
rail  service. 

At  thU  time  I  wfll  Just  touch 
areas  which  will  be  elaborated  on 
witnesses,  for  undoubtedly  you  will  ,_^  ^,  ^ 
sented  with  marketing  studies,  tra«B<ianaly 
sea,  statistics  with  respect  to  Indtm 
employee  dislocations,  consumer  ne^^ 
other  arguments   to  buttress  opposK 
Hue  discontinuance. 

As  you  sTirely  know,  Connecticut 
fcred  economic  malaise  in  recent  ye. 
••rgely  to  defense  contract  cutbacks 
of  our  metropolitan  cities  are  ecor 
depressed,  with  over  fl  per  cent  ui, 
ment.  Oovemor  Meskiii  established 
Force  for  Employment  to  make 
datlons  to  ease  this   situation   and  ^.„  i„ 
recommendations  was  Improved    rail  ifreight 
service  to  stimulate  and  attract     blslness. 
l*ow  we  are  faced  with  the  proepeJt  of  a 
drastic  reduction   In  rail   freight  aeiflce  as 
outlined  in   the  DOT  report.  One  hftAdred 
and  twenty-sta  (126)  sites  d«6ignate«ita8  ell- 
gtNe  for  location  of  out-of-«Ute  plttibts  In 
Oonneettent  are  now  located  along  *4ot<«- 
ttally  eioess"  lines.  Hw  can  we  attr»t  in- 
dustry to  these  areas  when  they  can  nc 
be  assured  of  freight  service?  Moreovei  flrina 


are  tn  the  process  of  constructing  warehouses 
along  existing  railroad  lines  because  of  tbelr 
proximity  to  rail  service.  Now  they  find  them- 
selves building  along  "potentially  excess" 
lines. 

For  many  of  Connecticut's  small  and  me- 
dium-sized manufacturers,  the  loss  of  rail 
service  would  t>e  disastrous.  The  ICC  must 
assess  the  impact  of  raU  abandonments  with 
respect  to  industry  disclocations  and  the 
loss  of  Jobs.  Here  I  might  mention  that  the 
ICC  must  carefully  consider  the  Canal  Line, 
running  from  New  Haven  to  Springfield, 
Massachusetts.  Statistics  wUl  be  provided  you 
by  the  State  Department  of  Transportation 
and  other  authorities  to  prove  that  the  lower 
portion  of  this  line,  that  is,  New  Haven  to 
Plainvllle.  does  Indeed  meet  the  ICC's  "34- 
Carload  Rule"  and  is  close  enough  to  the 
DOT  lA>wer  Criteria  with  req>ect  to  proba- 
bility of  financial  vlabUlty  to  definitely  war- 
rant inclusion  In  the  final  system  plan. 

Stnoe  I  am  discussing  particular  rail  lines, 
let  me  say  that  I  am  perplexed  that  DOT 
does  not  Include  the  New  Canaan  and  Dan- 
bury  branch  lines  for  freight  service.  Our 
commuter  service  will  stay  intact  as  per  the 
agreements  between  the  Connecticut  Trans- 
portation Authority  and  New  York's  Metro- 
politan Transit  Authority  with  the  Penn 
Central.  Therefore,  if  the  commuter  lines  to 
to  remain  in  service,  and  these  tracks  wUl 
undergo  Improvement,  logic  dictates  con- 
tinuance of  freight  service  on  these  lines, 
including  the  New  Canaan  and  Danbury 
branches.  VrTiy  Isolate  these  two  oommtmi- 
Ues  from  freight  service  while  they  continue 
to  be  provided  passenger  service? 

I  am  also  concerned  that  DOTs  report  does 
not  recommend  raU  competition  for  our 
State.  Lack  of  competition  has  precipitated 
many  of  the  problems  we  face  today  with 
respect  to  freight  service.  For  too  long  Con- 
necticut shippers  had  but  single  line  service 
which  did  not  provide  them  enough  leverage: 
hence,  they  were  locked  into  resorting  to 
motor  carriers.  I  firmly  believe  the  ICC  must 
consider  the  feaslbUity  of  compeUtlon  In 
our  State,  along  the  shoreline  in  particular 
but  also  elsewhere  In  the  State. 

Environmental  factors  must  also  be 
weighed  by  the  ICC.  The  1973  Master  Trans- 
portation Plan  of  Connecticut  speaks  of 
"deficient  expressway  corridors."  Indeed  sta- 
tistloB  make  it  apparent  that  the  saturation 
point  is  being  reached  for  truck  freight  move- 
ment on  the  Connecticut  Turnpike  and  our 
interstate  highways.  By  eliminating  26  per 
cent  of  the  State's  rail  lines,  more  and  more 
shippers  wUl  be  forced  to  motor  carriers 
which  simply  can  not  be  aocommodated  by 
our  highway  system.  Proposed  extensions  to 
our  highways  are  opposed  by  acUve  citizen 
groups  who  foresee  Increased  congestion,  pol- 
lution from  trucking  fumes,  and  devastation 
of  our  lands.  Moreover,  the  costs  of  express- 
way construction  are  much  higher  than  costs 
to  modernize  and  rebuild  tracks. 

DOTS  report  simply  does  not  reflect  the 
urgent  need  to  shift  from  highways  to  rail, 
particularly  In  light  of  our  energy  shortage. 
Railroads  use  relatively  little  fuel  and  less 
land  than  other  modes  of  transport  and 
have  less  negative  impact  on  the  environ- 
ment. Shippers  have  a  greater  demand  today 
for  raU  service  due  to  higher  fuel  coste  and 
consequent  higher  trucking  costs.  Trucker 
firms  would  like  to  ship  trailers  by  rail  for 
the  cost  of  piggy-backing  traUers  Is  lower 
than  any  other  method  of  getting  freight 
into  an  area.  We  can  not  drastically  cut  back 
our  raU  IIbm  at  this  crucial  time. 

InuBedlate  initiation  of  mcreased  rail 
freight  movement  has  now  become  Impera- 
tive. Henoe,  I  am  also  disturbed  that  DOT's 
report  does  not  recommend  rail  freight  serv- 
ice along  the  Northeast  Corridor.  The  DOT 
report  does  state  that  coordination  of  pas- 
senger traffic  with  freight  service  is  one  of 
the  major  problenos  that  the  Rail  Association 
must  deal  with  in  its  plan  for  the  Northeast. 
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Indeed  it  is.  And  because  DOT  does  not  bIm 

it  the  attention  it  deserves,  we  must  turn 
to  the  ICC  and  ask  that  you  give  It  prlorltv 
attention.  I  reject  the  argument  that  freight 
trains  can  not  run  the  Northeast  Corridor 
because  we  need  to  improve  passenger  serv- 
ice. I  malnUin  the  two  can  operate  together' 
We  de^erately  need  rail  freight  movement 
through  the  Northeast  Corridor  for  our  high- 
ways can  not  accommodate  additional  truck 
traffic.  We  must  look  to  future  expecUtions 
We  must  have  through  freight  service  for  our 
freight  trains  can  not  continue  to  travel 
the  circuitous  route  from  Washington  to 
Boston. 

At  preseat  practically  aU  freight  from  or 
to  the  South  and  West  enters  and  leaves 
New  England  through  the  Selkirk  Yard  near 
Albany.  This  may  be  reasonable  for  the 
West  but  certainly  not  lor  our  Southern 
traffic.  Abandonment  of  the  float  in  New 
York  Harbor  and  disuse  of  the  Maybrook- 
Poughkeepsle  Bridge  left  only  Selkirk  as  a 
gateway  to  New  England,  hence  forcing  traf- 
fic from  the  South,  including  food  from 
Florida,  to  spend  upwards  to  a  week  longer 
in  transit.  The  longer  transit  time,  of  course 
magnifies  the  car  shortage.  The  preservation 
and  improvement  of  the  Maybrook-Pough- 
keepsle  Bridge  gateway,  with  the  Lehigh  and 
Hudson  line,  as  the  most  logical  route  for 
our  Southern  traffic  Is  vital. 

The  Department  of  TransporUtlon's  report 
reads,  -nie  resulting  rail  network  should 
meet  the  region's  future  raU  transporutlon 
needs."  In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I  submit 
that  the  DOT  recommendations  do  not  meet 
our  present  needs,  much  less  our  future 
needs.  The  final  system  plan  can  not  be 
based  solely  on  a  proflt-and-loss  basis  The 
railroad  today  Is  a  public  utility,  vital  to  the 
social,  economic  and  envlrcmmental  life  for 
a  region. 


PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE  WEEK 

HON.  BIU  ARCHER 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHESENTA-nVES 
Monday.  March  11,  1974 


Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inter- 
nati(Hial  Academy  of  Preventive  Medi- 
cine Board  of  Trustees  in  its  midyear 
meeUng  In  Phoenix,  Ariz..  April  1,  1973, 
voted  unanimously  that  March  4-10, 
1974,  be  declared  International  Preven- 
tive Medicine  Week.  This  organization 
had  its  meeting  March  8-10  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  and  presented  an  impressive 
program  concerning  preventive  medical 
care.  There  is  a  special  pride  for  me  since 
this  fine  organization  was  first  estab- 
lished in  Houston,  Tex.  I  enter  a  copy 
of  the  lAPM  resolution  in  the  Conches- 
siONAi.  Record. 

Rbsolutioi* 
Be  It  resolved  that — 

Whereas,  the  International  Academy  of 
Preventive  Medicine  objectives  are  broad  in 
scope  and  principle,  covering  community 
medicine,  epidemiology.  environmental 
health,  international  health,  health  services 
administrations,  maternal  health,  child 
health,  applied  nutrition  and  clinical  pre- 
ventive medicine,  and  believing  that  keep- 
ing patients  heRltl:.y  is  preferable  to  crisis 
diagnosis  and  treatment,  and 

Whereas,  the  International  Academy  of 
Preventive  Medicine,  a  professional  organi- 
zation dedicated  to  the  principles  of  holistic 
medicine  and  highest  ideals  of  the  preven- 
tion of  disease  and  the  preservation  of  total 
health  of  peoples  of  the  world,  and 
Whereas,  every  nation  in  the  world  Is  in- 
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Tlted  to  be  represented  at  the  March  1970, 
loMtlDg  of  the  International  Academy  of 
Preventive  Medicine  in  the  nation's  capital 
that  they  might  participate  In  Its  educa- 
tional seminar,  Involves  In  open  discussion 
about  preventive  medical  measures  between 
physicians,  dentists,  and  all  health  related 
professions  from  aU  geographical  areas,  from 
different  medical  and  health  reUted  dlacl- 
pllnes,  and  from  different  needs. 

Be  it  therefore  resolved  that  the  week  of 
March  4  to  10,  1974,  be  proclaimed  Interna- 
tional Preventive  Medicine   Week. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  In  subsequent 
years  the  observance  of  International  Pre- 
ventive Medicine  Week  shall  be  fixed  each 
year  to  coincide  with  the  dates  of  a  meeting 
of  the  International  Academy  of  Preventive 
Medicine,  such  determination  to  be  made  by 
Its  Board  of  Trustees. 


GRIPINO  ABOUT  CONGRESS 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 


OF   ItXW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11.  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  article 
written  by  Columnist  Clayton  Pritchey 
for  the  Long  Island  newspaper,  Newsday. 
There  is  at  least  one  citizen  who  has  a 
good  word  to  say  about  the  Congress.  Mr. 
Pritchey's  article,  "Griping  About  Con- 
gress," follows: 

OaiFiNQ  ABOtrr  Congress 
(By  Clayton  Pritchey) 

Washington. — The  latest  Harris  poll, 
which  shows  only  30  per  cent  public  approval 
of  President  Nixon,  but  even  less — 21  per 
cent — for  Congress.  The  Harris  poll  Is  one 
of  the  most  reliable,  but  It  Is  far  more  diffi- 
cult to  test  opinion  about  an  entity  com- 
posed of  536  parts  (like  Congress)  than  to 
measure  reaction  to  an  Individual  (like  the 
President). 

Americans  have  always  griped  about  Con- 
gress. It's  been  a  popular  national  pasttlme 
stnoe  the  republic  was  founded.  The  real 
test,  however,  is  what  happens  on  election 
day  when  the  voters  have  the  opportunity 
of  throwing  out  the  rascals.  And  this  test 
shows  the  people  reelecting  the  Incumbents 
more  than  95  per  cent  of  the  time.  That 
hardly  suggests  deep  dissatisfaction. 

Regardless  of  what  people  tell  the  pollsters. 
Congress  has  steadily  done  better  In  recent 
years,  especially  In  the  last  decade.  It  has, 
and  perhaps  always  wlU  have,  serious  short- 
comings, but  those  whose  Job  It  Is  to  observe 
Congress  on  a  dally  basis  can  testify  that 
there  has  been  a  consistent  improvement  In 
both  Intelligence  and  performance. 

Many  of  the  aged  committee  chairmen 
have  died,  and  many  senior  high-ranking 
members,  encouraged  by  the  generoxts  con- 
gressional pension  system,  have  resigned. 
Still  other  old-timers  have  lost  out  through 
long-overdue  reapportloiunent  reform. 

Their  places  have  largely  been  taken  by 
much  yoimger  and  better -educated  persons, 
more  attuned  to  the  times  and  to  a  fast- 
changlng  America.  Many  of  the  dropouts 
were  twm  in  the  19th  Osntury.  grew  up  In 
rural  America  and  seldom  bad  much  learn- 
ing. They  neither  liked  nor  understood  mod- 
ern America. 

The  old  guard  still  wields  great  power,  but 
every  year  It  Is  being  forced  to  give  ground. 
A  relnvlgorated  Congress  is  making  headway 
In  reforming  itself,  in  reining  In  a  wUlful 
Chief  Executive  and  In  protecting  the  courts 
from  presidential  debasement.  So  all  three 
branches  of  the  government  are  benefiting 
from  the  change  on  Capitol  HUl. 
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At  last  count.  38  House  members  had  an- 
nounced they  would  not  seek  reelection, 
nearly  all  of  them  high-ranking  veterans.  In 
the  Senate,  six  are  stepping  down,  four  of 
whom  range  in  age  from  73  to  81. 

Naturally,  some  good  men  are  being  lost, 
notably  Hep.  John  Blatnlk  (D-Mlnn.),  who 
at  62  has  long  been  the  highly  respected 
chairman  of  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee. In  his  time.  Blatnlk  thinks  "the  qual- 
ity of  the  members  has  enormously  im- 
proved." He  says  they  "are  much  more 
enlightened,  broad-minded,  tolerant  and 
experienced  men." 

Congress  has  set  about  reforming  Itself, 
a  more  difficult  task  than  reforming  other 
branches  of  government.  The  House,  for 
Instance,  has  ended  the  secrecy  of  commit- 
tee hearings,  curtailed  the  old  seniority 
system  and  set  up  a  new  Steering  and  Policy 
Committee.  Moreover,  both  the  Senate  and 
House  are  working  much  harder  than  they 
used  to. 

Back  In  the  '50s,  Congress  met  only  one 
day  out  of  three,  but  the  present  93rd  Ccm- 
gress  Is  Just  about  the  best  on  attendance 
and  voting.  The  average  member  wslb  present 
for  82  per  cent  of  all  votes  In  1972,  and  last 
year  this  rose  to  89  per  cent,  a  record.  There's 
still  plenty  of  room  for  Improvement,  but 
Congress  deserves  better  than  that  21  per 
cent  approval  In  the  Harris  poll.  In  the  light 
of  Watergate,  it's  painful  to  imagine  what 
the  U.S.  would  have  done  without  Congress 
to  fall  back  on. 


GASOLINE  SHORTAGE  TO  AFFECT 
THE  TOURISM  IN  OUR  NATTONAL 
PARELS 


HON.  LLOYD  MEEDS 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11.  1974 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  still  im- 
clear  what  effect  the  gasoline  shortage 
will  have  on  tourism  in  our  national  park 
system.  While  overcrowding  In  more 
popular  parks  may  be  lessened,  it  may 
also  result  in  heavier  pressure  on  lesser 
known  parks  that  are  closer  to  populated 
areas. 

The  National  Park  Service  recently 
termed  successful  Its  experimental  com- 
puter reservati<»i  system  that  operated  in 
six  parks  last  year.  Campers  bound  for 
Arcadia,  Everglades,  Grand  Canycm, 
Grtind  Teton,  Yellowstone,  and  Yosemite 
could  reserve  camping  space  In  advance. 
I  am  pleased  to  hear  of  the  success  of 
this  program  but  it  should  not  be  allowed 
to  obscure  the  basic  problem:  a  l£u;k  of 
campgrounds  and  campsites.  The  main 
achievement  of  a  reservation  system  is 
to  rationalize  an  existing  shortage  by 
spreading  the  discomfort  more  fairly. 

The  administration's  proposed  fiscal 
1975  budget  shows  belated  but  still  in- 
adequate recognition  of  the  problem. 
Funds  are  still  concentrated  in  the  major 
parks — those  that  are  1,000  miles  or  more 
away  from  population  centers.  It  would 
do  nothing  for  closer-in  paries  that  may 
be  overrun  this  summer  by  energy  con- 
scious campers. 

In  my  own  State  of  Washington,  for 
example,  the  North  Cascades  National 
Park  is  within  relatively  short  driving 
distance  of  8  million  people — ^including 
many  Canadians  who  do  not  have  our 
gasoline  problems.  Yet  no  campground 
construction  funds  have  been  made  avail- 
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able  during  the  last  2  fiscal  years.  The 
result  has  been  near  chaos  because  a  new 
cross-park  highway  Is  bringing  in  him- 
dreds  tmd  thousands  of  additional  visi- 
tors. No  computerized  reservation  system 
can  cope  with  such  overwhelming 
demand. 

I  am,  of  course,  working  to  see  if  ad- 
ditional funds  can  be  found.  The  reason 
I  am  bringing  this  matter  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  is  one  we  should  aU 
consider.  The  basic  park  problem — in- 
adequate facilities — cannot  be  solved 
simply  by  developing  a  computerized  res- 
ervations system. 


JOHN  J.  BRUCE  HONORED  FOR 
PUBLIC  SERVICE 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF   PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  ll.  1974 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pride  I  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  gentleman  who  Is  being 
honored  by  the  citizens  of  his  commu- 
nity after  a  lifetime  of  service  in  their 
behalf. 

Mr.  John  J.  Bruce  has  retired  after  28 
years  as  tax  collector  for  South  Park 
Township,  a  municipality  in  my  20th 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  he  is  to  be  feted  at  a  testimonial  on 
Simday,  March  31.  However,  that  is  just 
one  of  Mr.  Bruce's  numerous  achieve- 
ments. He  is  a  man  who  has  worn  many 
hats  in  many  areas  of  service,  including 
civic,  religious,  education,  government, 
athletics,  and  politics. 

I  would  like  to  summarize  some  of  his 
statistics  over  the  past  46  years.  Mr. 
Bruce  was  secretary  to  the  South  Park 
Board  of  Supervisors  and  School  Board 
for  18  years,  1928-46;  tax  collector  for 
28  years;  1946-73;  secretary  to  the 
Township  School  Authority  for  23  years, 
1950-73;  Democratic  Party  chairman 
for  a  total  of  18  years,  from  1950  to  1962 
and  from  1964  to  1970,  and  Democratic 
vice  chairman  and  financial  secretary  for 
4  years,  1970-74. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Bruce  found  other 
ways  to  serve  his  community  and  his 
church.  He  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Broughton  Volunteer  Fire  Co.  and  an  ac- 
tive member  of  the  Broughton  Veterans 
Service  Association  and  the  local  Owls 
Club.  He  has  been  treasurer  of  the  KSJK 
Lodge  of  St.  Aloysius  Society  No.  95  for 
50  years  and  is  a  faithful  member  of 
Nativity  Parish  where  he  served  two 
terms  on  the  church  committee. 

As  a  sports  enthusiast,  Mr.  Bruce  is 
former  president  of  the  Keystone  Soccer 
League,  manager  and  secretary  of  the 
Curry  Soccer  Association,  and  recording 
secretary  of  the  West  Penn  Soccer 
League. 

Mr.  Bruce  has  been  married  for  48 
years  and  he  and  his  gracious  wife,  Ruth, 
have  four  children :  three  sons,  John,  Jr., 
Edward,  and  Charles,  and  a  daughter, 
Ruth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  deem  it  an  honor  to  join 
in  the  public  tribute  to  Mr.  John  J. 
Bruce,  a  man  who  has  nobly  demon- 
strated his  honesty.  Integrity,  and  love 
for  his  fellowmen. 
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C?OURT  VACANCY  NEEDS  FciLINO 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DUi|kI 

o»  wrw  Tomx  $ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAflVES 

Monday.  March  11,  1974% 

Mr.  DULJ3KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  t|e  un- 
timely death  of  Federal  Judge  J^hn  O. 
Henderson  was  a  great  loss  to  tttt  Judi- 
ciary system  as  weU  as  to  his  f  an^y  and 
friends.  f 

Justice  in  the  western  New  Yo^  dis- 
trict's 17  counties  Is  now  {4>prciiching 
a  crisis  condition,  with  only  two  lederal 
Judges  for  the  normally  heavy  caieload. 
Pnanpt  appointment  of  a  succ^sor  is 
imperative,  and  I  urge  abandon^nt  of 
political  games  so  that  a  nominee  ban  be 
expeditiously  submitted  and  the  vicancy 
filled.  Simple  Justice  requires  act^. 

As  part  of  my  remarks.  I  am  iniierting 
two  recent  newspaper  editorials  <ki  this 
subject.  I 

IFrom  the  Bxiffalo  Courier-Express,  »b.  28, 

1974]  I 

Orr  Moving  on  TI.S.  Judge  Shortag  j  Hxu: 
The  fact  th*t  the  17-county  Westeai  Dla- 
trlct  of  New  York  Stote  now  has  the  ajh-vlces 
of  but  two  federal  ju<]gea  Is  a  slIAaUoD 
which  can  only  be  regarded  as  crltictt.  Jtoe 
Buffalo,  the  untimely  death  of  Judge  JWm  O 
Henderson  meant  that  Just  one  &deral 
Judge— John  T.  Curtln — remained  to  landle 
a  very  heavy  caseload.  Including  an  esttnated 
2S0  cases  pending  from  Judge  Henc«|raon's 
docket.  (Judge  Harold  P.  Burke  has  n<^  been 
presiding  in  cases  here. )  !: 

Even  more  distressing  Is  the  posslbUl^  that 
a  successor  to  Judge  Henderson  mlglkt  not 
be  named  for  several  months;  that  would  be 
»  grave  disservice  to  the  requirements  of 
equal  Justice  for  all  In  this  end  of  theiaUte 
Therefore  It  is  essenUal  that  at  leait  one 
^polntment  be  made  Immediately  fir  the 
federal  bench  here,  and  we  urge  area  repre- 
sentatives and  the  state's  two  senators  to 
preas  hard  for  a  permanent  selectlonlto  flU 
that  seat. 

AddiUonally.  there  Is  little  questlcia  but 
that  the  17-county  district  needs  io\sr  fed- 
eral Judgeships.  Although  the  U.S.  Senate 
did  not  support  creation  of  the  fourth  Judge- 
ship last  year.  Sens.  Javita  and  Buckle  have 
even-better  arguments  for  it  now  and^ught 
to  moimt  another  effort  in  the  Senate  to 
get  it.  We  see  no  reason  at  all  why  this  dis- 
trict shoiUd  be  short-changed  in  aueh  an 
Important  matter.  ^ 

(From  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  Fe$   26 
1D74]  I 
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replacement  process  will  take  several  months 
to  complete. 

Such  a  delay  woiUd  clearly  constitute  a 
gross  disservice  to  the  administration  of 
federal  Justice  here — where  cases  were  neces- 
sarily delayed  or  neglected  even  before  Judge 
Henderson's  death — and  we  urge  Sens.  Javita 
and  Buckley  to  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  advance  the  appointment  of  his  successor. 
By  unwritten  rule,  agreement  on  a  candi- 
date by  the  two  senators  of  the  affected  state 
is  a  prerequisite  for  ^jpolntment  of  a  new 
federal  Judge.  The  worst  fear,  from  the  pub- 
lic viewpoint,  must  therefore  be  that  the  two 
senators,  who  are  not  exactly  on  the  closest 
of  terms  though  both  are  Republicans,  might 
prove  unable  to  agree  on  a  successor. 

It  is  true  that  the  district  can  expect  some 
temporary  relief  through  the  assignment  of 
outside  federal  Judges  to  handle  some  cases 
here,  but  that  is  strictly  a  stopgap  solution. 
The  only  real  answer  to  the  present  problem 
is  the  prompt  appointment  of  a  new  Judge. 
Beyond  that.  Sens.  Javlts  and  Buckley 
would  do  weU  to  renew  last  year's  unsuccess- 
ful effort  to  create  a  fourth  federal  Judgeship 
here.  Of  course,  an  even  faster  way  of  en- 
larging the  district  bench  would  simply  be 
for  Judge  Burke — who  Is  in  his  late  70b — to 
accept  senior  judge  status;  this  would  per- 
mit him  to  continue  all  his  present  work 
without  loss  of  benefits,  yet  would  auto- 
matically create  another  vacancy  in  the  dis- 
trict. One  by-product  of  such  a  step  is  that, 
with  two  court  vacancies  to  fill  between 
them,  the  two  senators  might  find  it  a  good 
deal  easier  to  agree  on  whom  to  select  than 
with  Just  a  single  opening. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  legal  maxim — 
"JusUce  delayed  Is  Justice  denied  " — appUes 
Just  as  much  to  federal  courts  as  to  state 
courts.  Before  the  backlog  of  criminal  and 
clvU  cases  here  gets  any  worse,  Washington 
has  an  obligation  to  act  expediUously  to  fill 
the  present  court  vacancy  as  a  minimum  step 
in  meeting  basic  federal  responsibilities. 
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to  marry  her.  The  gun  la  now  locked  In  the 
glove  compartment  of  our  car  until  we  can 
decide  what  to  do  with  it. 

The  people  who  are  fighting  gun  laws  don't 
realize  that  most  buUet  murders  are  per 
formed  by  "friends"  and  reUtlvea.  If  they 
didn't  have  guns  they'd  use  their  fists  or  a 
ball  bat.  Even  a  knife  Is  a  lot  leas  dangerous 
than  a  gun. 

Please,  Ann.  don't  give  up  your  fight ^N  W 

Dear  N.W.: 

Don't  worry.  1  won't.  The  problem  is.  what 
are  we  going  to  do  about  the  estimated  90 
mUllon  guns  that  are  loose  now?  I  suggest 
the  government  pay  a  $10  bonus  for  every 
handgun  turned  in.  Expensive?  Of  course 
but  weU  worth  It.  Think  of  the  agony  and 
grief  that  could  be  q>ared  if  we  could  get 
50  or  60  million  guns  out  of  clrcuIaUon. 


LET   US   STOP   TAXPAYER-FUNDED 
DEALS  WITH  RUSSIA 


HON.  JOHN  B.  CONLAN 

OF   AUZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11.  1974 


BAN  THE  HANDGUN— XXIX 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11,  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  l^peaker,  behind 
each  senseless  handgun  murder  there  is 
an  untold  personal  tragedy,  as  the  fol- 
lowing letter  appearing  in  the  "Advice" 
column  of  the  March  8  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post  makes  clear: 
Aovicx — Ann  LANsxaa 


Act  Paar  on  CotntT  Vacancy  I 
There  has  long  been  a  pressing  nwd  to 
enlarge  the  federal  bench  in  WesterA^  New 
York  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  growing 
number  and  complexity  of  its  cases — iniclud- 
Ing  those  generated  by  the  first  and  stlfi  one 
of  the  busiest  of  the  special  federal ;  task 
forces  probing  organized  crime.  Now.  thow- 
ever,  far  from  getting  a  fourth  federal  jjadge. 
the  17-county  Western  district  has  sucWenly 
been  reduced  to  two  Judges  with  the  ^ex- 
pected death  last  week  of  Judge  John  Hen- 
derson of  Buffalo.  :; 

This  obviously  creates  a  serious  pr^lem 
for  Uxe  district  and  places  a  partlcnlarly 
heavy  burden  of  added  responsibility  oft  the 
remaining  Buffalo  Judge,  John  Curtln.  since 
the  district 's  other  federal  Judge,  I&rold 
Burke  of  Rochester,  has  more  than  efiough 
court  work  to  keep  him  busy  In  that  ctly. 

In  the  circumstances  one  would  expect  the 
federal  wheels  to  move  speedily  to  app^t  a 
successor  to  Judge  Henderson.  Yet  political 
and  Judicial  sources  are  predicting  thi^  fbe 


Dear  Ann  tianders: 

I've  wanted  to  write  this  letter  for  months, 
but  I  Just  cotUdn't  bring  myself  to  do  it.  Now 
I  must  try.  It's  about  your  efforts  to  get 
some  decent  gun  laws  passed  in  thU  country. 

My  father  bought  a  handgun  when  Mom 
filed  for  divorce.  I  was  helping  her  pack  to 
leave  when  my  father  walked  in  and  shot 
her  In  the  face.  She  died  Instantly.  He  then 
turned  the  gun  on  himself  and  blew  his 
head  off. 

Two  years  ago.  a  dear  friend  of  mine  be- 
came depressed  because  she  was  afraid  she 
might  lose  her  Job.  She  was  a  darling  girl 
and  no  one  who  knew  her  suspected  she  was 
in  such  a  state  of  depression.  She  l>ought  a 
gun.  drove  to  a  wooded  area  and  killed  her- 
self. 

Now,  the  final  blow.  My  husband  became 
Involved  with  a  teen-age  girl.  He  thought 
he  had  eased  out  of  it,  but  last  week  she 
came  to  our  home,  piUled  out  a  gun,  and 
said  she  was  going  to  kUl  him  and  then  her- 
self. He  recovered  the  gun  by  lying,  saying 
he  really  did  love  her  and  he'd  find  a  way 


Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  and  other 
Members  of  Congress  have  expressed 
strong  opposition  to  low-Interest  loans 
through  the  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank 
financing  high-technology  U.S.  projects 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
just  declared  illegal  procedures  used  to 
provide  $255  million  worth  of  taxpayer- 
funded  low-interest  credits  for  American 
exports  to  Russia.  And  we  have  just 
learned  that  a  secret  deal  has  been 
struck  by  several  UJ3.  firms  and  the  UJS. 
Export-Import  Bank  to  finance  two 
mulUbllllon-dollar  natural  gas  projects 
In  Siberia. 

There  are  reports  that  the  Exlm  Bank 
has  already  tentatively  agreed  to  pro- 
vide an  initial  $500  milli<Hi  in  credits  for 
these  two  projects  of  Occidental  Petnd- 
eum  and  a  consortium  of  other  U.S.  com- 
panies, and  for  other  trade  deals.  Tlie 
natural  gas  projects  In  northeastern  and 
western  Siberia  will  need  financing  of 
around  $12  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  like  many  Americans  I 
wonder  why  UJS,  taxpayers  should  un- 
derwrite the  sale  of  valuable  American 
technology  to  the  Soviet  Union.   Why 
should   Americans  pay   to  provide  the 
Soviets  their  energy  needs,  steel  and  pipe 
mills,  computers,  auto  and  truck  fac- 
tories, atomic  powerplants,  and  chem- 
ical complexes   which   fuel  Soviet  im- 
perialist designs  throughout  the  world? 
Such  loans  in  the  past  allowed  U.S. 
firms  to  provide  the  Soviets  with  vital 
auto,  truck,  and  engine  technology,  which 
needless  to  say  they  later  used  to  provide 
Hanoi  with  trucks  and  tanks  used  against 
our  troops  in  Vietnam.  And  now  the  So- 
viets are  wooing  us  for  everything  from 
computer  and  communications  technol- 
ogy to  shlpbuUding  and  aerospace. 

Even  if  Occidental  Petroleum  and 
other  companies  go  ahead  with  their 
multibllllon-dollar  investments  in  Sibe- 
ria, there  is  stiU  no  guarantee  the  Soviets 
will  allow  Siberian  natural  ga£  to  be 
liquefied  and  shipped  to  the  United 
States,  or  that  American  citizens  would 
get  it  at  a  fair  price. 
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As  we  have  learned  from  the  Mideast 
on  embargo,  these  resources  can  be 
turned  off  no  matter  how  much  we  have 
Invested  in  their  development,  unless  our 
foreign  policy  is  tailored  to  suit  the  gov- 
ernment controlling  them — in  the  case  of 
this  natural  gas,  the  Soviet  Kremlin. 

Congress  should  promptly  stop  loans 
and  credits  providing  American  technol- 
ogy to  the  Soviets,  especially  since  the 
Communists  have  shown  no  willingness 
to  provide  freedom  for  Soviet  citizens  or 
turn  away  from  aggressive  goals  world- 
wide. 

Etespite  detente,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
still  a  major  Communist  force  behind  ag- 
gression in  the  Middle  East  and  else- 
irtiere.  American  companies  helping  So- 
viet technological  innovation  frozen 
amidst  the  vast  Soviet  paper-ridden  bu- 
reaucracy are,  in  effect,  feeding  that  ag- 
gression. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  the  United 
States-Soviet  wheat  deal  last  year  caused 
us  such  severe  hardships  at  home.  It  Is 
unconscionable,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  U.S. 
technology  is  being  handed  over  to  build 
up  Soviet  Industrial  and  military  might. 
Or  that  low-interest  multibillion-dollar 
trade  credits  for  that  purpose  are  being 
underwritten  by  American  taxpayers. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  JULIA  BUTLER 
HANSEN 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5.  1974 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  one  of  the 
finest  Members  of  the  House  I  have  ever 
had  the  pleasure  to  work  with.  It  was 
truly  a  sad  day  for  me  when  I  learned  of 
the  announced  retirement  of  Congress- 
person  JxTLiA  Btttler  Hansen. 

Mrs.  Hansen  hsis  had  a  distinguished 
career  of  37  years  of  public  service.  We, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  know 
her  as  the  first  woman  to  serve  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
as  the  first  woman  to  chair  a  subcommit- 
tee of  that  conmiittee.  However,  her  re- 
known  went  far  beyond  these  honors. 
Julia  BurtER  Hansen  Is  an  incredibly 
able  tmd  hardworking  legislator,  who 
won  the  admiration  and  respect  of  all 
her  colleagues  with  her  leadership 
capabilities.  So  outstanding  was  her  work 
on  the  Democratic  Conunittee  on  Orga- 
nization, Study  and  Review,  which  in- 
stituted many  important  changes  in 
some  hallowed,  but  archaic  House  tradi- 
tions, that  the  committee  soon  became 
known  simply  as  the  "Hansen  commit- 
tee." 

I  am  especially  indebted  to  Mrs.  Han- 
sen for  her  unswerving  cooperation  in 
helping  to  establish  the  Ban  Francisco 
Bay  Wildlife  Refuge.  She  gave  her  total 
support  for  tills  refuge,  which  helps  pro- 
tect many  endangered  birds  and  small 
animals  that  ttve  in  the  South  Bay  of 
San  Francisco,  from  the  day  the  Idea  was 
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conceived  to  the  day  of  final  passage  into 
public  law.  This  refuge  is  the  only  one  In 
the  United  States  near  a  large  urban 
center,  which  enables  many  people  to 
visit  wildlife  in  its  natural  setting. 

On  behalf  of  my  colleagues  and  the  3  Vi 
million  people  in  the  Bay  area,  I  pay 
tribute  to  this  grreat  and  courageous  lady, 
who  has  served  her  district,  the  Nation, 
and  this  House  with  such  complete  dedi- 
cation, skill  and  grace  for  so  many  years. 


VERONICA  HAUGE  WINS  CON- 
NECTICUT VFW  AWARD 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

or   CONNECTICtJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11,  1974 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  each  year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  and  its  ladies  auxiliaries  sponsor 
a  Voice  of  Democracy  contest,  an  op- 
portunity for  our  Nation's  young  people 
to  comment  on  their  heritage  and  offer 
a  personal  view  on  its  special  meaning. 

This  year's  theme,  "My  Responsibility 
as  a  Citizen."  allowed  the  youthful  con- 
testants to  share  with  us  their  opinions 
not  only  on  the  rewards  of  democracy 
but  Its  challenges. 

I  am  proud  to  report  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that,  of  the  thousands  of  Con- 
necticut students  who  competed  this 
year,  the  one  who  emerged  victorious 
is  a  resident  of  the  congressional  district 
which  I  represent.  She  is  Miss  Veronica 
Kristi  Hauge,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Olaf  Hauge,  of  48  West  Parish 
Road,  Westport.  A  student  at  Staples 
High  School,  she  has  long  been  involved 
in  academic  affairs,  having  served  as 
American  history  club  president;  Latin 
club  president;  student  government 
body  staff  assistant;  treasurer,  girls 
glee  club;  and  English  editor  of  the  re- 
search publication,  QED. 

Diulng  her  high  school  years,  she  has 
persistently  maintained  honor  grades 
and  been  the  recipient  of  a  number  of 
awards,  including  the  Connecticut  Wom- 
en's Engineering  Award  for  Math  and 
Science;  and  a  commendation  from  the 
National  Merit  Association. 

In  her  award-winning  essay,  Mr. 
Speaker,  she  keys  In  on  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  very  vitality  of  our  Nation,  and 
that  is  the  responsibility  of  every  citizen 
"to  take  an  sictlve,  Informed  part  in  our 
Government"  for,  as  she  notes,  "apathy" 
is  the  greatest  danger  to  liberty  and 
freedom  at  any  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  you  Join  with  me 
In  wishing  Veronica  well  as  she  enters 
the  final  competition  for  the  VFW  na- 
tional scholarship  award.  At  this  point 
in  the  Recoss,  I  include  her  incisive  and 
sward-wiimlng  essay  and  I  commend 
her  thoughts  to  my  colleagues: 
ScRtR  or  ViaoNicA  Havgs,   1973  Voice  or 

Democbact      Winnek,      Depaxticznt      or 

CUMMK-TIUUT 

I  was  bom  an  American  cltlaen,  I  was 
given  this  precious  gift  without  even  asking 
for  it.  People  from  all  over  the  world  have 
come  to  America  seeking  what  I  was  given — 
to  many  others  living  today  under  commu- 
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nlst  tyranny.  It  is  an  unattainable  ldf«l.  To 
guard  and  preserve  this  precious  gift  is  my 
first  responsibility  as  an  American  citizen, 
to  make  sure  I  help  America  continue  to  be 
a  great  and  strong  democracy,  truly  "the 
light  of  the  free  world."  What  can  I  do, 
one  person,  to  make  sure  this  light  is  never 
put  out? 

Thomas  Jefferson  said  that  "eternal  vigi- 
lance Is  the  price  of  liberty."  I,  too,  must  be 
eternaUy  vigilant  of  my  duties,  my  responsi- 
bilities, my  privileges  as  an  American.  Our 
Nation  was  founded  upon  the  principles  of 
liberty  and  Justice  for  all,  a  JusUce  to  be 
administered  without  regard  for  color,  race 
or  creed.  The  founding  fathers  were  honor- 
able, decent  men  who  believed  in  the  simple 
values  of  thrift,  bard  work  and  justice,  and 
who  loved  their  country  and  wtmted  to  make 
the  United  States  of  America  the  living  proof 
of  their  ideals.  It  is  up  to  me  as  a  citizen 
to  try  to  live  up  to  these  Ideals  in  my  daily 
life. 

Being  a  good  citizen  begins  at  home,  where 
respect  for  my  parents  and  taking  a  willing 
share  of  my  famUy  responslbUltles  propares 
me  for  service  in  a  larger  world.  It  is  a 
privUege  to  be  part  of  a  loving  family,  a 
privilege  to  be  cherished.  In  the  same  way. 
Joining  in  community  organizations  such  as 
scouts  or  religious  youth  groups  makes  me. 
a  young  person,  realize  the  Importance  of 
giving  of  myself  to  strengthen  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole.  At  tiie  high  school  level. 
I  think  it  is  very  Important  for  us  to  take 
an  active  part  in  student  government  and 
to  encourage  others  to  do  so  because  in  this 
way  we  learn  a  great  deal  about  the  give  and 
take  of  our  free  democratic  process.  While  at 
school,  too.  we  must  study  the  history  of  our 
country,  our  constitution  and  oxir  political 
Institutions  and  traditions.  In  this  way  we 
better  understand  the  reasons  we  honor  our 
flag,  respect  ova  president  and  remember  the 
men  who  have  died  in  so  many  wars  fighting 
to  protect  our  freedom  and  democratic  way 
of  Ufe. 

Now  that  we  young  people  have  the  vote 
at  18,  I  think  it  is  extremely  Important  to 
register  as  soon  as  one  Is  eligible,  to  be  able 
to  take  an  active,  Informed  part  in  govern- 
ment at  the  local  level  A  strong  local  Gov- 
ernment is  at  the  heart  of  the  success  of  the 
American  system;  the  stronger  each  rung 
of  Government  Is,  the  stronger  our  Govern- 
ment will  be  at  the  top. 

As  I  think  about  my  responsibilities  as  a 
citizen  and  what  my  citizenship  means  to 
me.  I  wonder  if  the  greatest  danger  we  face 
today  Is  not  apathy — the  feeling  that  an  in- 
dividual is  powerless  to  affect  the  large  im- 
personal forces  that  seem  to  threaten  the 
world  and  our  own  country.  I  believe  that 
this  is  the  very  opposite  of  what  being  an 
American  stands  for.  I  beUeve  that  by  my 
own  Individual  efforts  I  can  and  wiU  in- 
fluence the  course  of  events,  and  help  to 
make  America  an  even  stronger  democracy 
for  my  children  and  my  children's  children 
to  Inherit  and  cherish  in  their  turn. 

As  our  bicentennial  draws  near,  I  echo  the 
thoughts  of  P>resident  Kenedy  and  ask,  "am 
I  doing  as  much  as  I  can  for  my  country, 
or  is  my  co\intry  doing  more  for  me  than  I 
reaUy  deserve?"  I  know  that  my  country 
has  done  more  for  me  than  I  can  ever  hope 
to  repay.  Democracy,  freedom,  citizenship; 
on  paper  they  are  just  words,  but  in  my 
daily  life  and  that  of  all  Americans  they  are 
realities.  Thus  my  responsibility  as  a  citizen 
is  my  most  important  duty — to  honor  our 
cotintry,  our  flag  and  our  president,  to  re- 
ooember  the  men  who  died  fighting  to  pre- 
serve our  Uberty,  to  take  an  active  part  In 
our  Government  and  to  obey  the  law;  by 
fulfiUlng  my  re^>onslblUtles  as  a  citlxen.  I 
strengthen  my  country's  place  in  the  world 
so  that  the  entire  world  may  hear.  In  the 
words  of  Walt  Whitman,  "aU  America  sing- 
ing" and  Join  in  our  song  of  freedom. 
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THE  Cmr  SCHCK>LS— A 
RACE 


HON.  G.  WILUAM  WHITOf/RST 

or  Tnoxwu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'llVES 

Monday,  March  ii,  1974J 

Mr.  WHTTEHURST.  Mr.  Speafer,  Dr. 
Albert  L.  Ayars,  superinteniSnt  of 
schools,  Norfolk,  Va..  Is  a  distinluished 
educator  with  many  years  of  esngferience 
and  considerable  knowledge  of  U^  prob- 
lems of  city  schools.  With  debate  on 
Hja.  69  scheduled  to  begin  on  Mi|rch  12, 
It  seems  to  me  that  his  article^  which 
appeared  in  the  Febniary  Issued  of  the 
School  Administrator,  is  partSnilarly 
timely,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  |ble  to 
share  Dr.  Ayar's  thoughts  wifi  my 
colleagues.  | 

Those  of  us  who  represent  urbai  areas 
are  keenly  aware  of  the  problemslof  city 
schools,  and  I  commend  Dr.  AyUrs  for 
outlining  some  of  the  major  issuff^  con- 
fronting us  so  clearly  and  concisell 
The  article  follows: 

Th«  Citt  Schools— a  EUndicap 
(By  Albert  L.  Ayara) 

tJBBAIf    XOUCATION — A    OBOWINC 

A  national  youth  organization  caU;, 
With  Fettle"  baa  a  theme  song  by  th 
name.  The  lyrics  proclaim  that,  If  we 
Btrate  honest  concern  for  people, 
be  a  lot  less  pe<^le  to  worry  about 
lot  more  people  to  care."  Core  city 
systems  all  over  America  are  exper 
the  kind   of  population  shifts  and 
ments  which  leave  them  with  "more 
to  WOTTy  about  and  fewer  people  to  c_ 

The  fate  of  cities  and  their  school 
the  children  who  attend  them  are 
mately  Intertwined.  Oood  schools  Inean 
healthy  cities  which  can  attract  ln<  ustry 
and  people.  And  the  quality  of  the  s|^o(^ 
is  a  reflection  of  the  life  in  the  comn&nlty 
around  them.  '       ' 

A  number  of  trends  and  movemen-  .re 
observable  In  our  cities  nationwide  1  hJch 
have  significant  impact  on  the  quail  r  of 
city  life  and  education: 

Middle   class    people    are    moving    U 
suburbs; 

Business  and  Industry  are  locating  ai  a/or 
moving  to  the  outlying  areas; 

Poverty-stricken   people  replace   the 
going  middle  class; 

Public  assistance  roles  expand: 

Problems  of  decay  become  more  acute; 

Property  values  tend  to  stagnate  or  ah  Ink- 

More  people  need  services  and  fewer  lave 
the  abuity  to  pay  for  them;  and 

There  are  more  people  to  generate  i  rob- 
lems.  fewer  to  solve  them. 

As  middle  class  people  of  all  races  mole  to 
the  suburbs,  they  take  with  them  a  (  jm- 


modlty  more  Important  than  money- 
leadership!  They  are  typically  replace!  „y 
people  who  lack  the  ability  and  Interei  ;  to 
finance  quality  schools.  Yet  their  chU  ren 
require  an  Increastagly  expensive  khw  of 
education  to  provide  alternatives,  opl  ons 
and  choices  to  make  up  for  envlronm*  lUl 
deficiencies 


THB    GBOWINO    rnTANCIAL    BtTKOKK 

Tlie    challenge,    obviously,    is   to   equi 


educational  opportunities  fM-  city  chlU  pen 
and  reverse  city-damaging  trends.  The  1  Ind 
of  education  needed  will  cost  more  tha  is 
currently  reachable  on  the  legislative  md 
tax  levy  horizons.  The  President's  Comi  ils- 


elon  on  School  Finance  found  that  core 
educational  costs  for  doing  what  is  don     .^ 
schools  away  from  the  cities  are  17%  hii  ler 
In  grades  7-9  and  44%  higher  In  grades  Id   12 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

3ICAP  Providing  the  needed  c<»npen8atory  educa- 
tion for  the  cities'  concentrations  of  handi- 
capped, emotionally  disturbed  and  learning 
disabled  would  reflect  even  greater  percent- 
age differentials.  On  top  of  these  rising  costs, 
the  cities  find  overall  school  enrollment  de- 
clining. This  means  less  state  financial  aid. 
Additionally,  city  school  systems  are  en- 
cumbered with  a  number  of  specific  kinds 
of  costs  factors  created  by  their  size  and 
poverty  levels. 

School  construction  costs  are  higher  in 
the  cities.  Single  acre  costs  may  reach  as 
high  as  $200,000  and  Ubor  averages  higher 
than  in  suburban  areas.  There  is  a  greater 
need  for  new  buildings  in  core  cities,  and 
lurban  concentrations  of  handicapped  and 
disadvantaged  students  call  for  special  pro- 
grams requiring  specUl  faculties  and  equip- 
ment. Higher  percentages  of  noncollege- 
bound  students  require  greater  efforts  in 
providing  alternate  schools  and  other  manual 
and  experiential  programs.  Adding  to  city 
building  costs  are  tensions,  delays,  legal  en- 
counters and  the  time  of  negotiators  and 
arbitrators  In  securing  sites,  easements  and 
authorizations. 

Urban  population  concentrations  and 
anonymity  generate  conditions  demanding 
alarm  systems,  night  lighting  and  watchmen. 
In  addition  there  are  added  costs  for  se- 
curity forces,  hall  monitors,  social  workers, 
ombudsmen  and  school-community  workers. 
With  poverty  goes  additional  need  for  at- 
tention to  nutrition  as  an  educational  com- 
ponent. Not  only  are  food  service  programs 
needed  more  in  the  cities;  they're  needed 
both  at  breakfast  and  lunch  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, at  dinner  time.  High  percentages 
of  children  cannot  pay  for  these  meals, 
which  places  an  increased  financial  burden 
on  the  schools. 

High  absenteeism — both  student  and  fac- 
ulty— is  another  characterlsic  of  city  schools; 
and  it  is  costly.  Contributing  to  these  coets 
are  higher  negotiated  salary  schedules,  staffs 
predominantly  at  the  top  of  the  salary  sched- 
ule and  competition  from  the  suburbs,  caus- 
ing boards  to  go  along  more  readUy  with 
salary  increases. 

Urban  schools  are  frequently  called  upon 
to  assume  added  community  responsibilities. 
In  concentrated  population  centers,  it  Is  es- 
sential to  keep  j-oung  people  occupied  in  the 
summer.  Much  of  this  responsibility  falls  to 
the  schools,  and  costly  summer  programs  are 
established  to  make  up  for  environmental 
deficiencies. 

Because  of  the  large  concentrations  of  poor 
Americans,  many  urban  chUdren  entering 
normal  school  programs  lack  confidence,  mo- 
tivation, self-esteem  and  readiness.  The  edu- 
cation that  should  have  taken  place  from 
birth  to  age  five  has  not.  When  we  consider 
that  a  child  of  five  has  achieved  about  70% 
of  his  adult  Intellectual  capacity,  we  become 
aware  that  early  childhood  education  must 
not  be  neglected  or  there  will  be  a  greater 
and  greater  need  for  learning  disability  pro- 
grams and  making  up  for  deficiencies,  per- 
haps when  it  is  too  late. 

By  the  same  token,  there  is  also  a  growing 
need  for  education  programs  for  adults,  such 
as  basic  education,  occupational  skills  and 
family  life  education,  which  the  cities  must 
not  neglect. 

The  need  for  special  education  for  the 
disadvantaged  and  handicapped  and  the  need 
for  alternative  schools  and  career  and  voca- 
tional education  in  the  cities  has  been  men- 
tioned. It  should  be  emphasized  that  there  is 
a  high  positive  correlation  between  achieve- 
ment and  socio-economic  level.  Thus,  the 
concentration  of  the  poor  in  the  cities  con- 
tributes in  many  ways  to  the  need  for  spe- 
cial and  alternative  programs.  A  high  per- 
centage of  city  children  dont  go  to  coUege, 
but  stUl  must  prepare  for  wholesome  cit- 
izenship and  family  life,  for  making  a  hvlng, 
and  must  receive  help  in  finding  a  Job.  These 
costly  responsibilities  faU  to  the  schools. 
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other  factors  affecting  rising  xirban  school 
coets  Include  increased  city  mobility  both 
to  and  from  and  within  the  city;  the  need  for 
In-service  development  programs  for  teach- 
ers in  core  city  schools;  and  Increased  trans- 
portation costs  brought  about  by  Integra- 
tion, alternative  schools,  special  learning  cen- 
ters  and  specialized  programs. 

Currently,  the  typical  annual  per-pupn 
difference  In  cost  between  educating  chU- 
dren in  the  city  and  elsewhere  u  about 
•120.00.  If  we  serloxisly  believe  it  is  im- 
portant that  core  city  chUdren  be  offered 
educational  programs  which  will  tnuy 
equalize  their  opportunities  with  those  of 
more  fortunate  boys  and  girls  elsewhere,  the 
cost  (based  on  observance  of  programti  which 
seem  to  be  effecUve)  is  likely  to  be  about 
60%  more. 

One  of  the  biggest  challenges  In  American 
education  today  is  to  provide  quality  edu- 
cation In  an  Integrated  situation  In  our  clUes 
If  we  don't,  we  may  lose  our  system  of  public 
education  and  our  way  of  life. 


HANDICAPS    NO    WORK    BARRIERS 
FOR  EMPLOYEES  OP  TORCH 
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HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or   NKW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  ll,  1974 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  the  bad  news  tends  to  crowd  out 
the  good  news  In  our  press.  It  is  refresh- 
ing to  find  that  tendency  reversed  by  the 
inspirational  story  which  follows. 

It  appeared  under  date  of  February  21 
in  the  Worrall  PublicaUons  which  In- 
clude the  West  Orange  Chronicle,  the 
Orange  Transcript,  the  East  Orange  Rec- 
ord and  the  News-Record  of  Maplewood 
and  South  Orange. 

Written  by  Marcy  Levltch,  it  tells  the 
story  of  one  local  firm  In  West  Orange, 
NJ.,  under  the  leadership  of  a  much- 
beloved  American,  Harold  Russell,  which 
has  grown  to  national  prominence  by 
employing  the  severely  handicapped  In 
large  numbers  In  good  paying  jobs. 

Torch  Products  Corp.  and  its  president, 
Mr.  Russell,  are  constituents  I  proudly 
claim  even  though  their  good  works  now 
involve  the  welfare  of  some  600  employees 
in  many  other  States  besides  New  Jersey. 
But  Marcy  Levltch  tells  the  story  best 
and  here  it  Is: 
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(By  Marcy  Levltch) 

The  story  of  TORCH,  a  nationwide  distri- 
bution type  business,  home  based  In  West 
Orange,  which  employs  only  the  handi- 
capped, uniquely  parallels  the  story  of  the 
life  of  its  president,  Harold  Russell. 

RusseU,  who  lost  his  hands  in  a  World 
War  U  training  mishap,  does  not,  however 
consider  himself  handicapped  in  any  way, 
nor  does  anyone  around  him  consider  him 
so. 

Volunteer  chairman  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped. Harold  Russell  become  president  of 
TORCH  In  August,   1872. 

TORCH,  now  In  Its  ninth  year  of  opera- 
tion, is  situated  on  the  entire  second  floor 
of  the  Cheers  BuUdlng,  Main  Street,  West 
Orange.  Its  begUmlngs  were  In  Newark  and 
later  on  Lakeside  Avenue,  West  Orange. 

Starting  as  a  commercial  enterprise  In  1963 
under  another  name  and  with  20  employees, 
the  organization  was  purchased  by  a  church 
and  became,  for  a  while,  a  distributor  of  re- 
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babllltatlon  funds,  giving  grants  to  the  han- 
dicapped. The  church  sold  It  back  to  the 
business  world  and  under  the  name  of 
Brighter  Homes,  In  1963,  the  firm  sold  elec- 
tric light  bulbs,  then,  as  now,  strictly  via 
telephone. 

TORCH,  as  It  Is  today,  was  created  In  1968, 
changing  its  name  to  TORCH  Products  in 
1970  and  thus  Increasing  Its  product  variety 
to  Include  other  small  household  Items. 

Besides  Its  West  Orange  home,  TORCH  has 
26  outlets  In  a  dozen  states  and  employs 
close  to  650  persons,  all  having  a  multitude 
of  handicaps  making  It  Impossible  for  them 
to  work  at  ordinary  Jobs. 

AU  selling  Is  done  by  telephone  in  sales 
offices  or  from  the  employee's  home.  Since  the 
caller-salesperson  cannot  physically  go  out 
and  deal  with  the  public  face  to  face,  this 
electronic  form  of  communication  is  Ideal 
and  not  only  works  for  the  salesman,  who 
never  worked  at  a  Job  before,  but  also  Is  a 
rehabUitatlve  feature  that  makes  each 
TORCH  employee  a  taxpayer  rather  than  a 
receiver  of  tax  monies. 

Before  coming  to  TORCH,  for  employ- 
ment, workers  were  In  sheltered  workshops, 
institutions,  confined  to  home  and  In  most 
cases  supported  by  welfare.  TORCH  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  hold  good  paying  self- 
supporting  Jobs.  Take  home  pay  Is  above  the 
minimum  wage  and  Incentive  bonuses  are 
often  added  as  earned. 

Training  Is  given  In  telephone  selling  as 
well  as  In  packing  and  clerical  work. 

PKODT7CTS  AND  SAUS 

Products  sold  by  telephone  consist  of  long 
life  light  bulbs  In  aU  sizes  and  colors,  iron- 
ing board  covers,  toothbrushes  and  combs 
In  combination  packs.  A  special  feature  Is  a 
five  year  guarantee  to  replace  an  unsatis- 
factory product  with  no  retvu-n  being  neces- 
sary. 

A  typical  call  from  a  TORCH  salesperson 
might  go  something  like  this:  The  caller,  be- 
cause his  handicap  may  effect  his  delivery 
and  speech  may  not  come  through  distinctly; 
may  be  a  bit  sbakey  of  voice  or  sound  nerv- 
ous; but  he  Is  always  courteous  and  taught  to 
act  "as  a  guest  In  your  home."  The  salesman 
wlU  Introduce  himself  by  giving  his  name 
and  the  name  of  the  company.  He  will  Intro- 
duce hU  products,  tell  about  the  guarantee, 
teU  costs  and  shipping  charges  If  an  order 
is  forthcoming.  Inmiedlately  after  the  order 
is  taken,  it  is  verified  and  rechecked  for 
accuracy. 

Selling  by  telephone  is  a  peculiarly  Ameri- 
can technique  and  Is  rarely,  if  ever  done  in 
foreign  lands.  This  Is  so  because  of  the 
American  characteristic  of  having  care, 
patience  and  good  wUl  for  his  neighbor;  of 
having  a  certain  empathy  for  others,  not 
found  abroad.  The  pioneering  spirit,  perhaps, 
but  this  form  of  selling  is  rarely  found  out- 
side our  borders. 

STAFF    AND    OPEKATIONS 

Besides  president  Russell,  the  TORCH  ex- 
ecutive staff  Includes  an  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, Michael  Gabriel;  a  finance  man,  John 
Callery;  an  operations  manager,  Vincent  So- 
dino.  and  a  public  relations  man,  Richard 
Harrison. 

Of  the  physical  plant  Itself,  besides  execu- 
tive and  clerical  offices  where  data  Is  com- 
plied and  orders  processed,  the  main  part  of 
the  fioor  is  a  packing  plant.  There  workers  flU 
orders  and  pack  them  for  shipment. 

One  unifying  element,  bringing  all 
branches  of  TORCH  closer.  Is  the  Torchllght- 
er,  a  toxa  page  biUletln-newspaper,  pub- 
lished In  West  Orange  under  the  editorship 
of  Harrison.  It  gives  news  of  all  employees  In 
aU  units  throughout  the  country.  It  tells  of 
success  stories,  gives  encouragement  and  pro- 
vides news  of  social  and  business  happenings. 

About  six  months  ago,  a  program  caUed 
JOB  70  had  a  graduation  ceremony  in  the 
West  Orange  plant. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Under  the  direction  of  Sodlno,  the  govern- 
ment sponsored  program  had  run,  tat  18 
months,  a  training  school  with  faculty  mem- 
ber of  the  West  Orange  school  system,  Len 
Gross,  teaching  academic  subjects  such  as 
reading,  math,  spelling  and  psychology  three 
hours,  twice  a  week.  Also  taught  were  pack- 
ing, key  punch  and  clerical  subjects.  At 
classes'  end,  the  program  graduated  six  mul- 
tiple-handicapped students.  The  program, 
unfortunately,  wUl  not  be  able  to  continue 
as  It  was  a  victim  of  the  government's  ex- 
pense cutback. 

How  does  TORCH  get  Its  employees?  Tliey 
come  In  many  ways — through  doctor's  rec- 
onunendatlons,  from  institutions  and  from 
ads  placed  In  local  papers.  Persons  who  took 
home  $6  a  week  or  less  In  a  sheltered  work- 
shop, now  take  home  $60  or  more  as  TORCH 
employees. 

TORCH  has  opened  a  new  life  for  many 
of  Its  employees.  There  Is  Mike,  who  though 
blind.  Is  an  expert  box  folder  and  comes 
every  day  to  West  Orange  from  Jersey  City 
to  do  his  skUled  Job. 

Joan,  from  West  Orange,  a  yoimg  woman, 
afflicted  with  cerebral  palsy,  packs  merchan- 
dise with  efficiency  and  Is  happy  as  a  lark 
doing  a  Job  and  making  money  she  never 
thought  she  had  the  capacity  to  earn. 

THE    BOSS 

Inspiration  for  aU  employees  of  TORCH, 
from  West  Orange  to  the  furthest  plant  In 
Hoiiston,  Is  Its  president,  Harold  Russell,  a 
tall  dignified  cheerfully  confident  man,  who 
has  given  the  better  part  of  his  life  to  help- 
ing the  physically  and  emotionally  handi- 
capped. 

As  chairman  of  the  President's  Commit- 
tee, he  travels  extensively,  always  on  the  go, 
catching  a  plane  to  somewhere.  He  works  to 
make  life  easier  for  those  who  have  trouble 
getting  along  in  a  world  which  does  not  often 
accommodate  their  problems.  Eliminating 
architectural  barriers,  finding  conditions  to 
ensure  Job  success,  enco\iraglng  the  emo- 
tionally insecure,  aU  these  things  In  all 
states  are  part  of  his  volunteer  Job. 

Russell  gained  the  national  spotlight,  as 
well  as  two  Academy  Awards,  for  his  role 
In  the  post  World  War  n  motion  picture, 
"The  Best  Years  of  Our  Lives,"  In  which  he 
played  the  part  of  Homer  Parrlsh,  a  handless 
sailor. 

RusseU's  real  life  accident  occurred  whUe 
he  was  an  Army  sergeant  and  paratrooper 
Instructor  at  Camp  Mackall,  North  Carolina, 
on  June  6,  D-Day,  1944.  A  defective  fuse 
cap  unexpectedly  set  off  an  explosive  charge 
he  was  holding.  The  following  day  his  shat- 
tered hands  were  amputated  three  Inches 
above  the  wrists. 

Later  he  was  transferred  to  Walter  Reed 
Hospital,  Washington,  D.C.,  where  he  was 
fitted  with  artificial  Umbs.  Tlirough  cease- 
less practice,  he  became  proficient  in  the 
use  of  his  pUer-like  hooks. 

While  undergoing  rehabUltatlon  at  Wal- 
ter Reed.  Russell  was  selected  to  make  a  20- 
mlnute  Signal  Corps  motion  picture,  "Diary 
of  a  Sergeant."  Largely  l>ased  on  his  acci- 
dent, recovery  and  rehabUltatlon,  the  movie 
was  widely  used  In  rehabUltatlng  amputees. 
This  film  came  to  the  attention  of  Samuel 
Goldwyn  and  led  to  his  motion  picture  role. 

In  1949.  Russell  wrote  an  autobiographical 
iMok,  "Victory  In  My  Hands,"  which  has 
been  translated  Into  20  languages.  It  tells 
about  his  anguish  during  the  long  period  of 
physical  and  psychological  recovery  after 
losing  his  hands. 

Besides  his  voluntary  commitments  and 
presidency  of  TORCH,  RusseU,  who  after  his 
movie  making  stint,  graduated  from  Boston 
University's  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, nins  an  insurance  agency  In  Massa- 
chusetts, Is  a  member  of  that  state's  Indus- 
trial Accident  RehabUltatlon  Commission, 
the  advisory  council  of  OoodwlU  Industries, 
the   People   to   People   Committee   for   the 
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Handicapped  and  is  advisor  to  the  ICaster 
Seal  Society. 

His  dedication  to  TORCH  comes  from  his 
belief,  which  he  expresses  in  a  new  book  now 
In  the  writing;  of  the  Importance  of  hiring 
the  handicapped.  With  this  belief  come  the 
hard  facts  of  breaking  the  "vicious  circle" 
which  these  people  find  themselves  being 
nonqualified,  of  having  no  self  confidence, 
lacking  initiative  and  a  fear  of  confronting 
the  public. 

Russell  understands  the  problems  of  the 
handicapped,  has  respect,  admiration  for, 
and  the  power  to  motivate  them. 

It  is  this  power  and  beUef  that  he  carries 
with  him  from  place  to  place,  talking  with 
those  he  feels  need  encouragement;  to  af- 
flicted children  and  the  elderly. 

Through  TORCH  and  Its  special  seUlng 
technique,  Russell  feels  that  for  the  handi- 
capped, the  telephone  is  the  ideal  equalizer. 
It  can  bring  all  men  together  on  one  level, 
voice  power;  to  conmiunlcate,  to  earn  a  Uv- 
Ing  backed  up  by  good  products  and  serv- 
ice, making  them  useful,  taxpaylng  members 
of  society. 


A  HIGHER  RESPONSIBILITY 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11,  1974 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following: 

A    HICKEB    RKSPONSmnXTY 

Presently  promenading  piously  through 
the  plush  paneled  offices  of  the  White  House 
is  a  platoon  of  pompous  plnheads.  .  .  it  must 
be  possible  for  word  to  reach  the  President 
somehow  that  unless  he  casts  out  those  on 
his  staff  who  are  unable  or  imwllling  to  toe 
the  line  of  responslbUity,  grave  consequences 
lie  ahead. 

Three  years  ago  when  we  carried  this 
warning  in  our  February  3,  1971  news- 
letter, the  question  w£is  overwhelmingly 
asked,  "Who  are  these  people?"  Last 
week  after  a  Federal  grand  jury  indicted 
seven  of  the  President's  closest  former 
aides — including  Messrs.  Ehrlichman 
and  Hsddeman,  the  infamous  palace 
guai-d — the  names  became  common 
loiowledge.  Through  our  published  pre- 
monition, we  tried  to  alert  President 
Nixon  and  various  political  leaders  to  the 
inherent  danger  of  political  neophytes 
seizing  power.  Now  this  foreboding  has 
taken  on  the  visage  of  a  nightmare  come 
true. 

After  reviewing  20  months  of  testi- 
mony and  stacks  of  documents,  a  wearj' 
grand  jury  indicted  Haldeman,  Ehrlich- 
man and  their  associates  of  45  acts  of 
conspiracy  and  obstruction  of  justice.  To 
date  29  people  have  been  brought  to  a 
judicial  reckoning  for  their  Watergate 
involvement.  With  these  indictments,  ac- 
cusations of  a  media  and  congressional 
conspiracy  to  "get"  the  President  dis- 
solved. It  was  clear  that  the  Federal 
panel  fostered  no  political  bias  and  had 
scrupulously  observed  Judge  Sirica's 
instructions  to  the  jury  ftnd  courtroom 
leaks  were  fastidiously  plugged. 

These  formal  charges  mark  a  water- 
shed in  the  year's  political  travesty. 
Much  responsibility  for  this  saga  of 
scandals  rests  with  those  o£Qcials  who 
were  completely  enraptured  with  mem- 
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benhlp  in  the  inner  sanctum  o  1600 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Their  hum  Jr  for 
accepUmce  and  fear  ot  White  Hot  se  re- 
prisals precluded  speaking  out  «  calnst 
the  permanently  entrenched  ac^lsors. 
Political  leaders,  proven  Ph.  D.'s  li  their 
field,  bowed  to  tlie  demands  of  n  >vlces 
who  failed  elementary  school  poll  ics. 

Leaders  from  both  in  and  out  oj  Con- 
gress were  routinely  summoned  I  >  the 
White  House  where  the  Katzenja  omer 
Kids  would  bark  out  marching  i  rders 
and  expect  "good  soldiers"  to  fall  ii   line. 
"Tea  and  crumpets"  were  provid*  1  for 
the  obedioit,  while  those  who  chall  nged 
this  autocracy  fell  victim  to  social  <  stra- 
cism  and  official  displeasure.  Anyon   who 
refused  to  knuckle  imder  was  trea  Ml  as 
a  p(dltlcal  liability,  never  to  tast  :  the 
fart>ldden  fruit  of  the  White  Houi  b  so- 
cial whirl.  Political  and  party  le  iders 
failed  to  maintain  the  courage  of  their 
convictions;    few   found   the   Inte  tinal 
fortitude  to  say  no.  So  dearly  prize    was 
the   "ego   trip"   in   the   "White   1  ouse 
limousine"  that  they  completely  igi  ored 
the  precipice  ahead.  Any  precinct  w  irker 
could  have  cauticmed  against  the    arro- 
gance and  ineptitude  of  Nixon's  i  ides. 
But  party  heads  seemed  blind  to  :heir 
blunders  and  deaf  to  the  yoimg  \  urks 
and  mavericks  who  rejected  orders  'rom 
the  President's  aides  masqueradii  s  as 
politicians.  By  their  silence,  the  le  der- 
shlp  at  all  levels  betrayed  party  stal- 
warts and  diligent  volunteers  who  i  "lied 
on  their  guidance.  But  the  fear  of  :  etri- 
bution  was  so  orerwhelming  that  p  »liti- 
cal  guardians  refused  to  questioi    the 
authority  flaunted  by  the  Chief  E  ecu- 
tive's  subordinates. 

The  harsh  judgment  of  history  will 
view  as  political  prostitutes  those    >ad- 
ers  mesmerized  by  a  steady  dronii  s  of 
CRKEPlsm— Committee  to  ReelecCthe 
President.  They  compromised  not 
their  own  wisdom,  but  the  entire  f 
of  American  politics.  Already  the  re 
are  pouring  in  from  special  elections 
voters'  message  is  plain:   they  are 
gusted  by  the  havoc  created  fro: 
failure  of  our  leadership  to  take 
sltion  of  Integrity.  That  judgment 
bring  profound  imbalance  and  di. 
to  our  two-party  system.  Tremors  iJ   the 
state  apparatus  and  membership  j  tnks 
have  become  earthquakes  in  Washin  ton, 
but  party  officials  are  still— inoperat  ire- 
dredging  up  excuses,  an  attempt  U   ex- 
plain away  the  unpleasant  electioi    re- 
sults. 

The  indictment  of  White  House  a:  list- 
ants  has  come  down,  but  the  ques  Ions 
remain  imanswered:  why  did  so  i  any 
stay  silent  until  evidence  showed  th(  un- 
mistakable destruction  done  to  partj  and 
nation?  Why  was  silence  bough  so 
cheaply?  Was  leadership  so  shallow  iiat 
it  valued  captive  acceptance  above  ]  rin- 
clple? 

Particularly  galling  are  party  lei  lers 
who  have  suddenly  Joined  the  vogt  ;  of 
Monday-morning  quarterbacks — th<  "I- 
told-you-so"  cjowd.  Their  newly  ft  jnd 
courage  Insults  colleagues  who  spokiout 
years  ago.  Now,  a  quiet  guilt  has  stJlen 
over  those  who  know  they  might  4ave 
been  able  to  forestall  national  calamity. 
Officials,  who  now  blithely  denoince 
Watergate  culprits,  must  answer  to 
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national  disgrace.  They  abrogated  their 
duty  of  political  fidelity  to  become  play- 
ers on  a  team  where  the  coaches  were 
suspect  and  totally  inexperienced.  Now 
the  game  is  over.  To  the  leadership  which 
now  asks,  "Who  are  these  people?"  we 
reply,  if  the  shoe  fits,  wear  it. 


March  11,  1974 


THE  WAR  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA.  JANE 
FONDA  AND  TOM  HAYDEN,  AND 
THE  ATTEMPTS  TO  STOP  CRITI- 
CISM OP  AMERICA'S  CONTINUING 
INVOLVEMENT 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 


OF   CALIFOBNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  11.  1974 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war 
in  Indochina  is  not  over. 

Last  year  alone,  more  Vietnamese  died 
than  total  American  fatalities  from  1963 
on. 

Last  year,  American  taxpayers  handed 
over  billions  of  their  dollars  to  corrupt, 
authoritai-ian  and  repressive  regimes  in 
Saigon,  Cambodia,  Leuk,  and  Thailand. 

Last  year,  Americans  supported  thou- 
sands of  our  troops  stationed  in  South- 
east Asia,  at  a  cost  of  even  more  billions 
in  tax  dollars. 

Yes,  there  may  be  a  peace  agreement — 
and,  yes,  American  troops  aje  no  longer 
officially  engaged  in  combat  in  Vietnam — 
but  there  is  no  peace  today  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

It  took  Congress  8  years  to  recover 
from  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution.  Now, 
how  long  will  it  take  for  us  to  finally  halt 
all  our  funding  of  current  war  efforts 
waged  by  petty  dictators  like  Thieu  and 
his  friends? 

Yet,  if  we  listen  to  Nixon,  Kissinger 
and  their  cohorts,  aU  we  would  hear  is 
that  this  Nation  achieved  "peace  with 
honor,"  that  our  POW's  are  home,  and 
that  American  aid  to  Southeast  Asia  is 
imperative  to  combat  the  Red  menace. 

Nonsense. 

Instead,  it  is  continuing  American  ad- 
venturism that  perpetuates  "leaders" 
such  as  Thieu,  and  as  long  as  American 
taxpayers  are  wiUing  to  let  Thieu  and 
his  friends  continue  their  ironhanded 
rule  over  South  Vietnam,  there  never  will 
be  real  peace  to  that  beleaguered  nation. 

And  the  onus  is  on  Congress  for  action. 

When  Congress  finally  prevented  fur- 
ther U.S.  military  operations  in  Indo- 
china, that  action  came  after  millions 
of  citizens — individually  and  in  groups — 
organized  to  tell  us  to  "get  out  and  stay 
out." 

Now,  that  same  pressure  is  building 
again. 

Taxpayers  arc  finally  becoming  aware 
that  they  may  be  asked  this  year — and 
next  year  and  the  year  after  that  and 
the  year  after  that  and  so  on— to  give 
dictators  like  Thieu  up  to  $5  billion  for 
his  army  and  other  activities. 

Taxpayers  are  finally  becoming  aware 
that  they  are  supporting  a  government 
in  South  Vietnam  that  is  jailing  an  esti- 
mated 200,000  political  prisoners — a  total 
greater  than  all  other  countries'  aggre- 
gate of  political  prisoners  put  together. 


Taxpayers  are  finally  becoming  aware 
that  their  dollars  are  allowing  the  Saigon 
regime  to  break  peace  agreement  terms 
over  and  over  again. 

<^e  main  source  of  this  information 
for  citizens  is  the  Indochina  Peace  Cam- 
paign, a  national  organization  with 
headquarters  in  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 
IPC  was  established  last  year  as  a  co- 
ordinated grassroot  network  of  citizens 
committed  to  stopping  finally  all  U.S. 
intervention  in  Indochina,  and  has  as 
goals  these  objectives: 

First,  demand  that  the  1973  Paris 
agreement  be  implemented; 

Second,  create  friendship  and  under- 
standing with  the  Indochinese  people 
tlirough  m^cal  aid  to  Indochina  and 
other  cultural  programs: 

Third,  broaden  and  unite  the  anti- 
war movement,  supporting  amnesty  and 
the  rights  of  all  Americans  facing  re- 
pression because  of  opposition  to  the 
war;  and 

Fourth,  agitate  around  the  Watergate 
crisis  to  wrench  policymaking  for  Indo- 
china out  of  the  hands  of  the  Executive. 
I  strongly  support  objectives  and  goals 
of  the  Indochina  Peace  Campaign  and  I 
have  offered  my  services  to  assist  them 
in  these  endeavors. 

During  the  month  of  February,  two 
IPC  national  staff  members — Jane 
Fonda  and  Tom  Hayden — were  in  Wash- 
ington to  meet  firsthand  with  Members 
of  Congress  and  discuss  issues  relating  to 
current  American  involvement  in  South- 
east Asia. 

In  the  month  they  were  here,  Fonda 
and  Hayden  met  with  nearly  50  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators,  usual^  mem- 
bers of  specific  committees  which  either 
deal  with  American  military  and  for- 
eign assistance  programs  or  which  over- 
see these  programs. 

Before  Fonda  and  Hayden  came  to 
Washington,  I  introduced  H.R.  1215«.  a 
bin  which  would  halt  American  fimding 
of  Thieu  and  which  is  based  on  the 
"Indochina  peace  pledge"  developed  by 
peace  groups  including  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  the  coali- 
tion to  stop  funding  the  war  and  the 
Indochina  Peace  Campaign.  Information 
concerning  H.R.  12156  can  be  found  in 
the  Congressional  Record  for  Febru- 
ary 4,  1974,  on  page  2032. 

As  part  of  the  agenda  for  Fonda  and 
Hayden  during  their  month  in  Washing- 
ton, I  arranged  for  a  legislative  staff 
seminar  to  be  conducted  after  working 
hours  and  to  concentrate  upon  HJR. 
12156  and  other  related  measures. 

For  the  record,  this  seminar  was  held 
in  six  sessions,  in  rooms  supplied  by  two 
committees.  Approximately  65  staff 
members  attended  seminar  sessions;  of- 
fices represented  were  from  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  Members,  from 
philosophies  ranging  from  conservative 
to  progressive. 

In  all  regards,  these  seminars  con- 
stituted a  completely  legitimate  utiliza- 
tion both  of  staff  time  and  of  the  rooms 
involved.  Hundreds  of  similar  seminars — 
or  meetings — ^take  place  in  House  office 
buildings  each  month. 

Now,  however,  some  remaining  few 
supporters  of  our  corrupt  adventurism  in 
Southeast  Asia  have  decided  to  "exploit" 
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these  seminars  in  what  I  would  term  a 
last-gasp  effort  to  deny  the  expressed 
will  of  the  American  people  that  we  stay 
out  of  Indochina. 

One  national  news  msigazine,  after 
talldng  over  30  minutes  with  a  member 
of  my  staff,  invented  the  absured  notion 
that  Fonda  and  Hayden  were  teaching 
a  tax-subsidized  "class  on  American  im- 
perialism" to  congressional  aides. 
That  allegation  is  absolutely  false. 
Let  me  cite  these  factors: 
First.  There  are  no  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  rooms  as  long  as  they  are  not  em- 
ployed for  commercial  reasons.  Or,  put 
another  way,  rooms  in  these  buildings 
are  here  for  legitimate  legislative  func- 
tions. These  seminars  dealt  with  propos- 
als such  as  H.R.  12156  before  this  Con- 
gress. The  subject  of  "American  imperial- 
Ism"  exists  only  in  the  mind  of  the  writer 
of  the  news  magazine  article. 

Second.  At  the  same  time  as  these 
seminars  were  being  held,  other  rooms  in 
these  buildings  were  used  by  oil  com- 
panies, various  military  organizations, 
and  antiabortion  lobbs^ists  among  other 
groups.  While  I  do  not  agree  with  politi- 
cal stands  taken  by  those  groups,  I 
would  never  try  and  deny  them  the  use  of 
rooms  for  any  valid  legislative  purpose. 

Third.  I  would  term  any  attempt  to 
stop  advocates  such  as  Fonda  and  Hay- 
den from  meeting  either  with  Members 
or  their  staffs  anywhere  in  these  build- 
ings as  a  gross  infringement  of  first 
amendment  rights. 

Fourth.  FinaUy,  any  attempts  to  limit 
the  use  of  rooms  to  persons  with  a  spe- 
cific political  outlook  would  be  absolute 
violations  of  the  rights  of  citizens  to 
petition  Congress  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances. Let  me  put  this  final  point  in 
perspective: 

In  January  1968,  members  of  the  Jean- 
nette  Rankin  Brigade  attempted  to  pre- 
sent Members  of  Congress  a  petition  of 
redress  based  on  opposition  to  American 
policies  in  Southeast  Asia.  They  were  pre- 
vented from  carrying  out  their  peaceful 
demonstration,  and  in  a  significant  1972 
district  court  decision,  the  court  held 
that  such  a  prohibition  "to  be  irretriev- 
ably in  confUct  with  the  Bill  of  Rights." 
In  1969,  when  a  group  of  Quakers  at- 
tempted to  read  the  names  of  American 
war  dead  in  Vietnam  on  the  Capitol  steps, 
they  were  arrested  and  dragged  away. 
Their  arrests  were  later  found  to  be  in 
violation  of  the  first  amendment  and 
were  thrown  out  of  comt. 

Three  years  ago,  police  made  mass  ar- 
rests of  over  a  thousand  citizens  who  had 
come  to  the  Capitol  to  present  Represent- 
atives with  another  petition  of  redress — 
in  this  case,  the  "Peoples  Peace  Treaty." 
Those  arrests  took  place  while  Members 
of  Congress  were  addressing  the  group. 
After  a  prolonged  jury  trial,  the  defend- 
ants were  all  found  not  guilty  of  trespass- 
ing upon  the  Capitol  Groimds. 

In  1972,  while  congressional  aides  were 
reading  the  names  of  both  American  and 
Indochinese  war  dead — and  (^nring  a 
memorial  service  conducted  i  aor  of 
all  war  casualUes— the  White  house  sent 
its  "plumber"  thugs  to  the  Capitol  steps 
to  attempt  to  break  up  this  peaceful 
gathering. 

Now,  the  same  old  crowd  of  adminis- 
tration supporters  and  their  fringe  fanat- 
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ics  want  to  chastise  Members  and  their 
staffs  who  met  with  Jane  Fonda  and  Tom 
Hayden,  or  participated  In  the  legislative 
seminar. 

The  tactic  is  a  familiar  one.  Focus  at- 
tention on  a  minuscule  matter  so  as  to 
obscure  the  main  issue.  For  it  is  obvious 
that  the  issue  is  not  Jane  Fonda  or  Tom 
Hayden.  And  what  the  issue  really  is,  is 
the  fact  that  America  today  continues  to 
support  an  immoral  smd  insane  war  in 
Indochina. 

If  there  is  a  question  of  illegitimacy 
here,  let  us  be  clear  and  realize  that  what 
is  wrong  is  the  discredited  policies  and 
philosophies  that  morally  and  econom- 
ically disrupted  this  Nation  for  over  a 
decade.  And  no  matter  how  hard  the  pro- 
ponents of  those  tired  old  cliches  and 
ideas  try  to  cloud  over  the  real  issue,  they 
will  fail  as  they  have  failed  in  the  past 
and  as  they  will  fail  in  the  future. 


SCIENTIFIC  FRONTIERS 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  11,  1974 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Sky- 
lab  program  draws  to  a  successful  close, 
it  seems  important  to  reflect  on  the  con- 
tributions to  new  knowledge  and  Earth 
applications  that  this  great  program  Is 
making.  A  recent  article  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  by  David  P.  Salisbury 
describes  a  number  of  significant  contri- 
butions that  the  Skylab  program  is  al- 
ready making.  I  encourage  my  colleagues 
and  the  general  public  to  read  Mr.  Salis- 
bury's article: 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Nov.  1,  1973  J 

SCtENTTFIC     PKONTIERS 

(By  David  P.  Salisbury) 

Johnson  Space  Centek,  Tex. — Strange 
hcdes  in  the  sun's  corona  that  affect  earth's 
weather. 

Puturistic  metals  that  might  help  save 
energy  on  earth. 

These  are  part  of  Skylab's  world.  A  world 
where  the  final  astronaut  crew  has  begun  its 
2  >4 -month  stay  In  space — without  the  major 
problems  that  plagued  the  first  Skylab  crews. 

As  Astronauts  Gerald  Carr,  Edward  Gibson, 
and  William  Pogue  floated  back  and  forth, 
flipping  switches  to  turn  the  lab  back  on, 
they  found  it  In  virtually  the  same  condition 
as  the  second  crew  left  it  64  days  before. 

REENEKCIZINC  EQTTIPMENT 

Now  the  astronauts  are  beginning  to  warm 
up  their  scientific  instruments.  With  the  ex- 
perience of  past  missions  to  draw  upon,  these 
astronauts  hc^e  to  amass  as  much  scientific 
Information  as  possible  from  Skylab  before  it 
is  abandoned. 

(Meanwhile,  ^ace  officials  say  that  if  a 
malfunctioning  ^ace  station  cooling  system 
cannot  be  repaired,  the  astronauts'  planned 
record  flight  might  have  to  be  cut  short,  re- 
ports the  Associated  Press.] 

What  Commander  Carr  has  described  as  a 
special  bonus  is  the  chance  to  take  pictures 
of  the  comet  Kohoutek  as  it  arcs  across  the 
sky.  The  comet  will  be  visible  from  earth,  and 
at  its  brightest  wlU  outshine  all  the  stars  in 
the  sky.  Some  astronomers  are  predicting  It 
will  be  brighter  than  the  moon. 

A  number  of  new  experiments  have  been 
added,  ranging  from  growing  rice  seeds  to 
seeing  how  waves  move  in  a  liquid  without 
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gravity.  But  most  of  the  astronauts'  time 
wm  be  spent  In  experiments  similar  to 
those  on  the  two  previous  missions. 

Solar  physicist  Edward  Gibson  will  be 
trying  to  discover  more  about  holes  in  the 
sun's  outer  atmosphere  that  affect  weather 
on  earth.  These  holes — first  discovered  by 
Skylab — are  the  source  of  solar  wind,  a 
stream  of  charged  particles  blown  outward 
from  the  sun. 

AID    TO    WEATHEK    FORECASTS 

By  determining  the  positions  of  these 
coronal  holes  it  Is  possible  to  predict  periods 
of  increased  storm  activity  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  says  Dr.  Goetz  K.  Oertel,  chief 
of  solar  physics  for  the  U.S.  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration.  Exactly 
how  the  sun's  activity  affects  the  weather 
Is  not  known,  except  that  it  affects  the 
earth's  magnetic  field  which  in  txim  In- 
fluences atmospheric  conditions. 

Magnetic  fields  twisted  In  unbeUevable 
ways,  loops  of  fiery  gases,  eruptions  with 
enough  force  to  power  the  world  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  these  are  all  part  of  the  pic- 
ture of  the  sun  that  the  new  astronauts  will 
see  on  their  consoles  and  record  on  film 
for  earth-bound  scientists.  A  third  more 
solar  observations  are  scheduled  for  this 
mission  than  were  completed  on  the  pre- 
vious one. 

In  a  small  furnace,  the  astronauts  will 
grow  crystals  and  manufacture  materials 
imp>ossible  to  make  on  earth.  Already  sam- 
ples from  similar  experiments  done  on  the 
second  mission  are  being  studied. 

On  earth,  molten  liquids  with  different 
weights  separate  and  wUl  not  combine.  But 
on  Skylab,  with  no  gravity,  exotic  materials 
can  be  produced. 

NEW    MATERIAL    TESTED 

One  such  material  already  successfully 
formed  and  returned  may  be  a  superconduc- 
tor. This  is  a  substance  that,  when  cooled 
to  very  low  temperatures,  wUl  carry  large 
amounts  of  electric  current  with  almost  no 
loss. 

The  major  obstacle  in  making  supercon- 
ducting power  lines  a  reality  today  Is  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  them  cool.  If  predic- 
tions are  correct,  the  space-fabricating  mate- 
rial will  be  superconducting  at  a  higher 
temperature  than  other  known  materials, 
says  Dr.  Ernest  Stuhllnger  of  Marshal  Space 
Flight  Center  in  HuntsvUle,  Ala. 

A  crystal  (of  germanium-selenium)  was 
grown  on  the  first  try  In  Skylab  10  times 
larger  than  can  l>e  grown  on  the  ground. 
From  this  kind  of  crystal  markedly  more 
powerful  and  reliable  electronic  devices — 
from  stereos  to  computers — could  be  made, 
scientists  believe. 

"SCENEKT"   A   PRIME   TARGET 

Turning  toward  earth,  Skylab's  crew  ex- 
pects to  spend  as  much  time  taking  pictures 
of  the  scenery  speeding  below  them  as  was 
spent  during  tha  first  two  missions  com- 
bined. 

In  addition,  the  space  agency  has  come  up 
with  a  new  experiment.  Astronauts  are  go- 
ing to  see  how  much  detail  they  can  pick 
out  with  the  naked  eye. 

Locating  mineral  resources,  recording  ur- 
ban sprawl,  counting  agricultural  and  forest 
lands  are  several  prime  uses  for  satelllt« 
monitoring  being  explored  by  Skylab, 


11500  BANANAS  ON  PIKE'S  PEAK 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  11.  1974 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Under 
Secretsuy  of  the  Interior  John  C. 
Whitaker  says  "enactment  of  HJl.  11500 
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would  result  in  serlcms  losses  In  |oal  sup- 
plies." Tou  can  bet  your  bottoia  dollar 
that  Whitaker  knows  what  he  if  talking 
atMut.  I 

We  do  not  need  an  envlnjlunental 
straitjacket  like  H  R.  11500.  We  need  a 
surface  coal  mining  bill  which  iegulates 
a  respect  for  the  environment^  equally 
with  other  values,  not  exclusive  ift  them. 

Why,  in  the  face  of  the  cunf nt  fuel 
shortages  moving  to  incur  serioBs  losses 
in  coal  supplies,  HJR.  11500  mal^  about 
as  much  sense  as  trying  to  grow  luuianas 
on  Pike's  Peak. 
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RESPONSES  TO  ENERGY  INlijSTRY 
ADVERTISING  CAMPAIC^I 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSElfTHAL 

OF    NEW    TOKK  ± 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTililVBS 
Monday,  March  11,  ISli 

Mr.   ROeENTHAL.    Mr.   Spencer,    16 

colleagues  have  joined  me  today  In  writ- 
ing to  each  of  the  Nation's  7,0fib  radio 
and  television  broadcasters  to  gi|e  those 
with  divergent  views  an  opportijkiity  to 
respond  to  the  multimillion-dolla^adver- 
tising  campaign  being  waged  |)y  the 
energy  industry.  | 

The  Members  of  Congress  are:  1 
Senator  James  S.  Abourezk,  ^Senator 
Prank  Moss,  Bella  Abzug,  Brock|Adams, 
Herman  Badillo,  George  E.  Brow9,  John 
CoNTERS,  and  Ronald  V.  DEixuici. 

Robert  P.  Drinan,  Don  EiIwasos, 
Michael  Harbington,  Henry  Hxijitoski, 
EswABo  L  Koch,  Joe  Moaklkit.  and 
Patricia  Schroeder.  ■§ 

Joining  us  are  five  consumer  aaid  en- 
virwunental  groups.  They  are:  Pi^lic  In- 
terest Commimlcations,  Inc.;  M^gia  Ac- 
cess Project,  Inc.;  Environmental  Policy 
Center;  Environmental  Action  founda- 
tion and  Consumer  Federat^n  of 
America.  | 

We  are  asking  the  broadcasfers  to 
exercise  their  responsibility  un(&r  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission's 
"fairness  doctrine"  to  assure  all  sSles  of 
this  controversial  story  are  told.  ? 

This  is  particularly  important  la  light 
of  the  industry's  switch  in  advedising 
from  product  promotion  to  political  ad- 
vocacy aimed  at  convincing  the  |>ublic 
that  oil  companies  are  not  resiMvaible 
for  the  energy  crisis.  .  | 

The  average  consumer  simply  his  not 
been  afforded  an  equal  opportrnqty  to 
hear  the  other  side.  We  must  combft  the 
gross  imbalance  created  by  the  industry's 
energy  advertising  blita  if  the  publ*|  is  to 
make  inttiligent  and  well-infonneclideci- 
sions  about  the  corrent  situation  aad  fu- 
ture energy  policy.  I 

This  appeal  to  the  Nation's  medi|  is  a 
follow-up  to  a  petition  five  Represjfenta- 
tives  and  Senators  sent  in  January  |o  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  asking"  that 
energy  companies  be  required  to  sufetan- 
tiate  their  environmental  and  eriergy- 
related  ads.  The  FTC  has  not  y#  re- 
sponded to  that  petition.  The  two  ^orts 
are  complementary  and  not  in  collet. 

We  are  asking  the  broadcast  media  to 
allow    consumer     and    environmintist 


groups  and  others  with  divergent  views 
on  the  energy  crisis  to  utilize  the  most 
effective  format  possible,  the  short  30-  or 
60-second  spot  announcement  during 
prime  viewing  time  which  has  been  used 
so  heavily  by  the  energy  industry. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  the 
"fairness  doctrine"  is  designed  to  protect 
the  paramount  first  amendment  rights  of 
viewers  and  listeners  to  be  exposed  to  all 
sides  of  important  public  controversies. 
By  providing  public  service  air  time  for 
the  spot  announcements  produced  by  or- 
ganizations like  Public  Interest  Com- 
munications— which  we  will  be  showing 
in  a  few  moments — the  broadcasters  will 
not  only  be  fulfilling  their  essential  legal 
and  constitutional  obligation,  but  they 
also  win  be  proving  that  broadcasters  can 
truly  serve  the  public  interest. 

I*ubllc  Interest  Commimlcations  is  a 
media  resource  center  which  lias  pro- 
duced several  radio  and  television  spots 
giving  the  consumer  view  of  the  energy 
crisis.  These  spots  are  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  use  by  both  local  and  national 
citizens  groups  who  are  seeking  access  to 
challenge  oil  companies  advertising 
Samples  were  shown  at  the  press  confer- 
ance. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Recorb  at  this 
point  a  copy  of  the  letter  we  are  send- 
ing to  the  7,000  radio  and  television 
broadcasters  plus  the  heads  of  the  three 
major  networks : 

HOtTBE   OF    REPSESENTATIVIS, 

Washintton.  DC,  March  11. 1974 
Deab  BaoADCAsm:  Ttut  major  oil  com- 
panies are  spending  mUUona  of  advertising 
doUar«  to  broadcaet  their  views  on  "The 
Energy  CrUls."  We  are  appealing  to  the 
nation's  broadcasters  to  exercise  ttoelr  re- 
sponsibility under  the  "Fairness  Doctrine" 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Act  to  as- 
sure that  the  public  is  fully  and  fairly  ex- 
posed to  all  Bides  of  the  energy  crisis 
controversy. 

The  Federal  Communications  Act  re- 
quires that  broadcasters  present  all  diver- 
gent responsible  viewpoints  on  controversial 
issues  of  public  importance.  Achieving  this 
balance  Is  especially  crucial  now,  In  light 
of  the  heavy  volume  of  oU  Industry  adver- 
tising which  advocates  a  partisan  position. 

As  energy  industry  advertising  has  turned 
from  product  promotion  to  political  advocacy 
aimed  at  Influencing  public  <qplnion,  the 
cltlien  has  not  been  afforded  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  present  the  other  side.  We  believe 
that  adequate  access  for  consumers,  environ- 
mentalists. Ubor  groups,  and  all  concerned 
cltbsens  is  essential  if  the  public  is  to  make 
Intelligent  and  well-informed  decisions 
about  the  energy  crisis  and  future  energy 
policy.  The  abUity  of  all  segments  of  the 
national  commiuuty  to  communicate  their 
viewpoints  on  Important  pubUc  issues  Is 
fundamental  to  the  workings  of  a  democracy 
and  is  assured  to  all  by  the  First  Amendment 
It  Is  equally  important  that  citizens  have 
the  right  to  communicate  in  the  most  effec- 
tive format  possible,  the  format  that  has 
been  utUiaed  so  heavily  by  the  oU  industry: 
the  short  30-  or  60-secondq>ot  announce- 
ment broadcast  during  prime  viewing  time. 

We  endorse  the  efforts  of  groups  like  Public 
Interest  Communications  who  are  endeavor- 
ing to  make  media  resources  and  materials 
available  to  groups  holding  divergent  views 
of  the  energy  situation.  We  urge  your  co- 
operation with  their  eiTorta  and  with  the 
efforts  of  many  other  citizen  groups  seeking 
access  on  both  a  local  and  national  level. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  the 
"Falrneas  Doctrine"  Is  designed  to  protect 
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the  paramount  First  Amendment  rights  of 
viewers  and  listeners  to  be  exposed  to  all  sides 
of  Important  public  controversies.  By  provid- 
ing public  service  air  time  for  the  spot  an- 
nouncements produced  by  organizations  like 
Public  Interest  Oommunications,  you  win 
not  only  be  fulfllllng  your  essential  legal  and 
constitutional  obligation,  but  you  will  also  be 
proving  tiiat  broadcasters  can  truly  serve  the 
pubUc  Interest.  You  have  a  special  opportu- 
nity, and  a  special  responsibility,  to  provide 
access  to  the  pubUc  air  waves  for  citizens  to 
participate  In  this  crucial  national  debate 
We  hope  you  wDl  respond  favorably  to  their 
petition  for  public  service  air  time. 

Joining  the  Members  of  Congress  sending 
this  letter  are  Public  Interest  Communica- 
tions, Inc.;  Media  Access  Project,  Inc.;  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Center;  Environmental 
Action  Foundation,  and  Consumer  Federa- 
tion of  America. 
Sincerely, 

Benjamih  S.  BorazNTBAi.,  M.C. 

Other  Members  of  Congress  signing  are- 
Bella  Abzug,  M.C;  Brock  Adams,  M.C;  Her- 
man BadUlo.  M.C;  George  E.  Brown,  Jr 
M.C;  Bonald  V.  Dellums.  M.C;  Robert  F 
Drinan.  M.C;  Don  Edwards,  M.C.:  Michael 
Harrington,  M.C;  Henry  HelstoeU,  M.C;  Hlz- 
abetb  Holtzman,  M.C;  Edward  I.  Koch,  M.C; 
Joe  Moakley.  M.C;  Patricia  Schroeder,  M.c!; 
John  Conyers,  Jr.,  M.C;  James  G.  Abourezk, 
U.S.S.;  and  Frank  Moss,  VS.8. 


CASE  FOR  A  FEDERAL  OIL  AND  GAS 
CORPORATION— NO.  8 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF  M AssACHusirrrs 
IN  THK  BBOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  March  11,  1974 


Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
other  than  the  United  States,  there  is  no 
major  industrial  nation  in  the  world  that 
leaves  the  entire  handling  of  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products  to  privately 
owned  corporations,  where  management 
must  be  responsive  to  stockholder  priori- 
ties rather  than  national  priorities. 

Reserves  held  by  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, such  as  those  in  Elk  Hills  in 
California  and  Teapot  Dome  in  Wyo- 
ming, illustrate  this  Nation's  acceptance 
of  the  proposition  that  it  is  necessary  to 
maintain  petroleum  reserves  for  military 
defense  purposes.  The  Arab  oil  embargo 
has  underlined  our  need  to  go  even  fur- 
ther, and  prepare  for  emergencies  which 
are  not  primarily  of  a  military  nature. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  propos- 
ing to  set  up  a  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Cor- 
poration. The  Corporation  would  «iter 
the  producing  segment  of  the  petroleum 
industry  and  would  thus  have  available 
oil  and  natural  gas  reserves  capable  of 
meeting  shortages  or  emergencies  this 
country  might  face. 

The  CorporaUoD's  aWlity  to  provide 
reserves  of  petroleum  would  decrease  our 
dependence  on  foreign  oil  producers.  For 
example,  even  though  a  relatively  small 
amoimt  of  our  total  needs  are  now  met  by 
Arab  oU,  it  is  evident  that  to  further  in- 
crease this  dependency  in  the  absence 
of  national  reserves,  would  be  foolhardy. 
While  we  need  emergency  reserves,  we 
should  not  encourage  private  corpora- 
tions to  hokl  back  production  in  order  to 
meet  possible  future  needs,  because  they 
might  reap  windfall  profits  in  doing  so. 
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JOUA  BUTLER  HANSEN 


HON.  iXOYD  BIEEDS 

OF   WASBXNOToa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiiesday,  March  S.  1974 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 

insert  at  this  point  a  profile  of  the  Con- 

gresswoman  which  appeared  in  one  of 

the  newspapers  of  her  district: 

[From  the  Daily   (Wash.)   Olympian,  Feb.  7, 

1974] 

Tbet  Knew  Julia  Was  T'here 

(By  John  E.  Simonds) 

Washimcton. — Rep.  Julia  Butler  Hansen, 
D-Wash.,  who  said  Wednesday  she  will  quit 
Congress  at  the  end  of  the  year,  controls  the 
pursestrings  of  a  $2.5  bUIion  Interior  Depart- 
ment budget  with  a  grip  that  makes  ber  one 
of  the  most  powerful  people  in  the  Capltcd. 

Since  1967  Mrs.  Hansen,  a  tough-talking 
veteran  of  the  Northwest's  lumberjack  style 
of  politics,  has  been  chairman — not  chair- 
woman or  chairperson,  but  chairman— of  tb» 
House  ApproprlatiODs  subconunittee  on  In- 
terior and  related  aeenciea. 

When  it  comes  to  money,  the  House  has  a 
lot  more  to  say  than  the  Senate,  and  even 
though  Mrs.  Hansen's  name  is  not  a  house- 
hold word,  everyone  with  an  Interest  In  for- 
ests, conservation,  oil  and  gas,  flablng.  In- 
dians, water,  coal,  land  use  and  nattvid  re- 
sources of  any  kind  knows  who  she  is. 

A  giant  of  a  man  like  Rogers  C  B.  Morton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  aad  a  former  House 
colleague,  has  to  tiptoe  up  to  Mrs.  Hansen's 
subconunittee  hearings,  hat  in  band,  to  peti- 
tion "Madam  Chairman"  for  his  department's 
annual  appropriations.  And  even  the  State  of 
Washington's  two  power-heavy  U.S.  senators, 
Warren  G.  Magnuson  und  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
know  where  their  home  state  reclamation  and 
power  projects  get  their  money  and  try  to  be 
nice  to  "Julie,"  as  they  call  her. 

The  committee  she  heads  spends  laoney  in 
a  lot  of  other  areas  ranging  from  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  to  the  Trust  T^ritory  of 
the  Pacific,  known  as  Micronesia.  Mrs.  Han- 
sen's committee  has  something  to  do  with 
almost  everything  in  between  Alaska  and 
American  Samoa  and  it  keeps  her  busy. 

Now,  at  66,  Mrs.  Hansen,  a  woman  with 
blue  eyes,  rosyroughed  cheeks  and  short  gray 
hatr,  is  giving  It  all  iip  to  go  back  home  to 
the  little  town  of  Cathlamet  to  live  In  a  quiet 
country  boose  overlooking  the  banks  of  tbe 
Colambia  Rlrer. 

She  Is  tbe  19th  member  of  Coogreae  to  an- 
nounce in  recent  montbs  that  tlUs  wUI  be 
their  last  term.  Most,  how««<er,  bmve  been 
Republicans  facing  the  burdens  of  running 
on  the  Ntxon  record.  For  Mrs.  Hansen,  a 
partisan  old-fashioned  Democrat,  there  were 
no  such  problems. 

'I  am  a  Westerner,  and  I  want  to  return 
to  tbe  West.  At  tbe  end  of  tbe  year,  when 
my  term  expires,  I  shall  return  to  my  bome, 
wittx  my  husband,  to  write,  garden,  do  as  I 
please,  hang  up  the  telephone  or  take  tbe 
damn  tefepbone  off  the  hook,"  Mrs.  Hansen 
said  in  her  formal  annormcement. 

"And  when  people  I  dont  know  appear 
at  my  door  and  walk  in  without  knocking, 
I'll  have  the  great  opportunity  of  teUing 
them  it  is  my  private  home,"  she  said,  afliil'w 
later,  "thirty-seven  years  is  a  long  tiaae  to  be 
pursued  by  an  endless  string  of  people 
who  want  e««rytfainc  from  pcwt  offices  to 
gasoline." 

Unlike  many  tough  committee  chaimen 
who  have  gained  Infloenoe  tn  tbla  dty,  Mrs. 
Hansen  often  used  ber  power  as  a  force  for 
spending  more  money  tban  the  agefyriee 
wanted.  She  has  contlnuaHy  raited  at  and 
badgered  the  Forestry  Service,  which  Is  part 
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of  tbe  Agrtcultare  Department  but  still  un- 
der her  jurisdiction,  for  not  spending  enough 
on  reforesting  the  bumed-out  woodlands  It 
manages. 

This  year's  budget  is  going  to  be  no  ex- 
ception. Mrs.  Hansen  told  a  meeting  of 
Washington  State  memben,  at  whom  she  Is 
the  dean  in  House  service,  that  she  was  go- 
ing out  fighting  for  another  SISO  million  in 
the  Forest  Service  budget. 

Mrs.  Hansen  gives  most  of  the  bureau- 
crats coming  before  her  subcommittee  a  bit 
of  •  going-over  with  her  raspy  Western 
twang,  oft^  following  witb  a  hoarse  cackle 
at  their  dlsoomflture.  But  the  people  who 
work  for  tbe  programs  under  her  control 
have  usually  found  themselves  getting  more 
help  from  her  than  from  the  White  House 
Office  of  Mana^ment  and  the  Budget,  which 
In  recent  years  has  found  ways  to  Impound 
tlKwe  appropriations. 

Even  the  relatively  obscure  VS.  territories 
of  tbe  Pacific  have  gotten  help  from  Mis. 
Hansen  when  tbey  needed  it.  Sie  sees  to  it 
that  tbe  local  legislators  who  oome  dressed 
in  their  native  Island  garb  to  her  hearings 
get  as  much  chance  to  talk  as  tbe  appointed 
officials  from  the  mainland.  A  favorite  target 
for  her  skepticism  has  been  Gov.  John  M. 
Haydon  of  American  Samoa,  a  controversial 
administrator,  who  also  happened  to  be  ac- 
tive in  Seattle  Republican  poiitics  before  he 
went  to  tbe  South  Seas. 

"I  am  probably  one  of  tbe  few  people  who 
didn't  really  ever  want  to  come  to  Congress," 
said  Mis.  Hansen,  who  bad  hinted  often  in 
recent  months  that  she  was  growing  weary 
of  the  grind  here. 

Her  37-year  career  began  when  she  was 
elected  to  the  Cathlamet  City  Council,  tbe 
first  woman  ever  to  serve  on  It.  A  year  later 
she  was  elected  to  tbe  state  legislature,  where 
she  served  for  22  years  untu  she  was  elected 
to  Congress  In  1960.  She  ixu>ved  quickly  up 
the  seniority  ladder,  becoming  the  first  wom- 
an member  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  and  then 
in  1967  the  first  woman  to  become  a  sub- 
committee chairman. 

Althougb  tbe  seniority  system  helped  to 
adranoe  her  fortunes  here,  she  was  to  be- 
come a  leftder  of  tbe  effort  to  do  away  wttb 
it.  She  was  chainnan  of  the  'TJemocratic 
Committee  on  Organtzatton ,  Study  and  Re- 
view" in  1970  which  recommended  sweeping 
changes  designed  to  dilute  tbe  concentration 
of  House  power  that  had  accumulated  In 
the  hands  of  a  few  senior  members  with 
multiple  cbairmanshlps. 

This  was  a  blow  right  at  the  roots  of  power 
here,  but  hardly  anyone  uttered  a  public 
whimper  about  it.  If  it  wasn't  Chairman 
Julia's  sharp  tongue  they  feared,  it  may  have 
been  her  sharp  pencil  going  over  the  appro- 
priations for  those  choice  projects  back  home 
in  their  districts. 

Mrs.  Hansen  understands  public  life  even 
U  she  only  got  into  it  by  accident.  Her  father 
was  the  sherlB'  of  Wahkiakum  County,  aztd 
her  mother,  Maude  Butler,  was  a  county 
school  superintendent  as  well  as  a  talented 
artist  whose  watercolors  cover  one  wall  of 
the  congress  woman's  office  bare.  Mrs.  Han- 
sen's husband,  Henry,  is  a  retired  logger. 
Tbey  bave  a  son  and  a  new  granddaughter. 

"I  am  delighted,"  she  said,  "at  the  prospect 
of  being  Mrs.  Julia  Hansen  again — Citizen 
of  the  U.SA." 


CmOLO — A  VITAL  WATER  PROJECT 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  BOOSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVEB 

Monday,  March  11.  1974 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  life  as 
we  know  it  depends  on  water.  A  tiuman 
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being  is  composed  of,  among  other  things, 
a  large  amount  of  water.  He  cannot  sur- 
vive more  than  a  idatlr^  few  hours  if 
he  is  deprived  of  water,  or  if  his  water  is 
contaminated  with  salt  or  high  levels  of 
bacteria  or  noxious  chemicals.  Those  who 
do  not  depend  on  rainfaU  for  earning  a 
living  may  not  have  a  full  appreciation  of 
the  impoi-tance  of  water,  but  historians 
like  the  great  Walter  Prescott  Webb  know 
that  the  shape  and  development  of  so- 
ciety itself  may  be  influenced  by  water, 
or  the  lack  of  it. 

My  home  city  tif  San  Antonio  depends 
on  underground  water  for  its  entire  wa- 
ter supply,  "mis  is  remarkably  pure  wa- 
ter— so  pure  that  San  Antonio  has  no 
plant  for  water  purification.  But  no  one 
really  knows  how  much  water  there  is  in 
our  undergi-ound  reservoir,  or  how  much 
can  safely  be  taken  out.  We  only  know 
that  some  day  San  Antonio,  like  every 
other  major  city,  must  develop  a  surface 
water  stipply. 

The  Cib(Ho  project  has  been  initiated 
to  provide  the  first  stage  of  San  An- 
tonio's future  surface  water  supply  sys- 
tem. It  is  absolutely  vital  that  this  reser- 
voir be  built.  For  years,  this  project  pro- 
posal has  been  under  study  by  the  State. 
Federal  and  kxaU  agencies  concerned 
They  have  concluded  that  it  is  a  sound 
proposal  and  ought  to  be  constructed. 
Congress  is  now  considering  legislation 
that  would  authorize  Federal  participa- 
tion in  the  building  of  this  reservoir. 

If  the  Cibok>  project  is  built  to  the 
optimum  design,  it  will  provide  not  just 
water  supply  but  ateo  flood  protection, 
conservation,  and  recreation  resources 
for  the  area  it  serves.  But  State  and  local 
sponsors  of  this  project  are  faced  with  a 
severe  dilemma:  if  there  are  significant 
ddays  in  getting  Federal  funds  for  tte 
project,  its  costs  might  get  to  tte  point 
that  it  would  be  less  expensive  for  them 
to  po  ahead  and  pay  for  the  whole  thing 
tiiemselres.  The  Federal  design  scheme 
provides  for  the  best  possible  develop- 
ment; but  these  advantages  cost  money, 
and  construction  costs  and  inflation  ef- 
fects add  every  year  to  the  amounts  that 
State  and  local  sponsors  would  have  to 
pay;  undue  d^ays  might  in  fact  make  it 
advantageous  for  these  agencies  simply 
to  go  ahead  on  their  own  and  build  a 
simple  reservoir  using  100  percent  State 
and  local  funds. 

Congress  can  help  insure  that  this 
project  is  built  to  tbe  highest  possible 
standard  iiy  acting  quickly  to  obtain  au- 
tlMxIzatkm  and  funds  for  construction. 
But  keeping  the  partnership  win  also  re- 
quire administrative  cooperation.  If  Con- 
gress were  to  provide  authorization  and 
funding  immediately,  the  project  could 
still  be  jeopardized  by  slow  administra- 
tive action. 

There  is  no  question  that  San  Antonio 
urgently  needs  a  surface  water  source. 
Such  a  source  ought  to  be  built  before 
1980,  and  Cibolo  is  tbe  logical  candidate. 
It  is  a  vital  project,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  I  hope  that,  when  tbe  time  comes 
for  Ux  Bouse  to  MithoriEe  the  Cibolo 
project,  it  will  do  so  promptly.  I  and 
other  sponsors  of  this  project  believe 
that  yom-  support  is  warranted  and. 
speaking  for  myself.  I  believe  it  is 
urgently  required. 


M 
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PRAISE  FOR  DR.  KINO 

HON.  RON  OE  LUGO 

OF   TBK    YZMOm    ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIV:  B 
Monday.  March  11,  1974 

Mr.  Di  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wis:  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  letter  i  ib- 
lished  in  the  St.  Croix  Avis. 

In  this  correspondence,  Mr.  Ulric  I  sn- 
Jamin  praises  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Ran  lall 
James  in  producing  a  radio  prog  Eun 
memorializing  Dr.  Martin  Luther  K  ng, 
Jr.  Dr.  James  creatively  and  eflfecti  ely 
used  the  words  of  Virgin  Islands  i  tu- 
dents  to  describe  memories,  impressi  ns, 
and  effects  of  Dr.  King's  life. 

But  the  radio  program  and  this  et- 
ter  do  more  than  just  honor  the  mi  m- 
ory  of  one  of  our  greatest  leaders;  t  »ey 
recreate  his  message  and  purpose.  I  i  a 
world  that  is  still  not  free  of  preju<  Ice 
and  fear,  these  are  words  worthy  of  ur 
renewed  attention. 

Mr.  Benjamin's  letter  follows: 
I  From  tb»  St.  CroU  (VJ.)  Avis,  Jan.  2,  IJ  '4) 

Ml.  BufJAicni's  LrrTER 
To  the  Editor: 

Let  us  acknowledge  and  disseminate  to  ur 
communities,  the  nation  and  perhaps  he 
world  the  pride  we  share  for  the  partlcipa  its 
and  their  producer  of  that  colorful  ra  llo 
program  over  WSTX  Jan.  16  In  Tribute  to 
Martin  Luther  King.  Indeed,  the  Impress  jn 
left  by  the  participants  revealed  the  ext  at 
to  which  their  lives  are  affected  by  this  gr  at 
figure  of  the  20th  Century,  who  dared  to 
dream  dreams  that  can  and  should  be  1  il- 
filled. 

The  caustic  acts  of  violence  by  the  few  of 
this  community  have  reached  the  peop  es 
of  the  nation  and  the  world  leaving  a  ta  it 
on  the  Image  of  a  beautiful  people. 

We  an  indeed  indebted  to  Dr.  Ranc!  01 
James,  the  producer  and  catalyst  of  i  le 
show,  who  provided  the  students  of  t  tr 
schools,  touched  by  the  life  of  Dr.  King,  a 
opportunity  to  express  themselves  In  th  Ir 
own  manner,  and  here  to  this  commun  ;y 
their  views  of  this  great  leader. 

You  can  all  be  truly  proud  of  the  progn  n 
presented  In  tribute  to  Dr.  Martin  Lutl  sr 
King.  It  was  a  performance  of  the  hlgh(  it 
quality.  This  tribute  to  Dr.  King,  the  gn  kt 
national  Black  giant  of  the  20th  Centu  f, 
emblazes  on  the  record  of  our  history  a  ma  k 
of  distinguished  attainment  for  our  st  i- 
dents  and  for  the  schools  responsible  i  ir 
their  development. 

Let  all  know  that  otir  students  have  prov  n 
by  their  Insight  of  the  purpose  of  Marl  a 
Luther  King  that  we  too  as  a  people  do  i 
predate  and  recognized  the  contributions 
all  our  neighbors,  near  or  far,  black  or  whi 
native  or  non-native.  Crucian,  alien  or  mal 
lander.  Yes,  we  are  proud,  gifted,  some  bla<  t, 
some  white,  but  all  a  community  of  humi  a 
beings  with  aspirations  and  convictions 
the  belief  that  all  men  are  created  e<iual  __ 
endowed  with  inalienable  rights  of  life,  11^ 
erty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  succeed,  then  _, 
must  walk  hand  In  hand  no  matter  what  o\  r 
station  in  life,  with  the  conviction  to  rig] 
wrong   and  to  change  this  community 
light  of  the  vision  of  this  great  leader  Mart: 
Luther  King.  Only  in  this  way  can  our  con 
munlty  reflect  the  image  we  envision  for  1 
to  be  reoognised  as  the  American  Paradise 
the  West  Indies. 

Congratulations  to  the  manager  of  W8T3 
Dr.  Jamee  the  producer,  and  aU  the  student 
of  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  program  was  di 
lightful,  inspirational  and  merits  our  etem 
gratitude  and  appreciation. 

Uuuc  E.  Benjamin. 
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HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF   NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  ll,  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long 
been  concerned  tliat  our  society  spends 
far  too  little  time  in  helping  our  more 
senior  citizens  help  themselves. 

We  have  a  special  obligation  to  our 
senior  citizens,  for  they  have  been  at  the 
task  of  helping  to  build  this  great  Nation 
of  ours  for  far  longer  than  most.  They 
want  no  handouts.  But,  often  they  need 
a  hand — they  want  to  know  how  to  get 
through  the  maze  of  redtape  which  too 
often  confronts  them.  Anything  I  can  do 
to  help  them,  I  will.  I  am  committed  to 
that. 

April  15,  is  close  approaching— the  day 
for  the  final  filing  of  our  Federal  income 
tax  statements  for  calendar  year  1973. 
Few  things,  if  any,  could  be  more  helpful 
to  our  senior  citizens  at  such  a  time, 
therefore,  than  hints  on  how  to  take  the 
maximum  benefits  allowed  them  under 
law  on  their  income  taxes. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  senior  citizens, 
I  offer  some  important  suggestions  on 
things  to  look  for  in  computing  their 
taxes  : 

CHXCKUST    of    ItEMIZXD    DauuCTlONS    FOR 

ScHKDuuc  A   (Pork  1040) 

MEOICAl,    AND    DENTAI.    EXPENSES 


Hospital  expenses. 
Insulin  treatment. 
Invalid  chair. 
Lab  tests. 

Lip  reading  lessons  (designed  to  overcome 
a  handicap) . 

Neurologist. 

Nursing  services  (for  medical  care). 

Ophthalmologist. 

Optician. 

Optometrist. 

Oral  surgery. 

Osteopath,  licensed. 

Pediatrician. 

Physical  examinations. 

Physician. 

Physiotherapist. 

Podiatrist. 

Psychiatrist. 

Psychoanalyst. 

Psychologist. 

Psychotherapy. 

Radium  therapy. 

Sacroiliac  belt. 

Seelng-eye  dog  and   maintenance. 

Splints. 

Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  (Part 
B)    under  Medicare. 

Surgeon. 

Transportation  expenses  for  medical  pur- 
poses (e*"  per  mile  plus  parking  and  tolls  or 
actual  fares  for  taxi,  buses,  etc.). 

Vaccines. 

Vitamins  prescribed  by  a  doctor  (but  not 
taken  as  a  food  supplement  or  to  preserve 
general  health). 

Wheelchairs. 

Whirlpool  baths  for  medical  purposes 

X-rays.  *^ 

Taxes 


Medical  and  dental  expenses  are  deductible 
to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  3%  of  a  tax- 
payer's adjusted  gross  Income  (Une  15  Form 
1040). 

INSTTEANCB    PREMIUMS 

One-half  of  medical,  hospital  or  health  In- 
surance premiums  are  deductible  (up  to 
•160)  without  regard  to  the  3%  limitation 
for  other  medical  expenses.  The  remainder 
of  these  premiums  can  be  deducted  but  Is 
subject  to  the  3%  rule. 

tmVOa  AND  MEDICINES 

Included  In  medical  expenses  (subject  to 
3%  rule)  but  only  to  extent  exceeding  1% 
of  adjusted  gross  income  (line  16  Form 
1040). 

OTHER  MO>ICAL  EXPENSES 

Other  allowable  medical  and  dental  ex- 
pense (subject  to  3  7„  limitation); 

Abdominal  supports. 

Ambulance  hire. 

Anesthetist. 

Arch  supports. 

Artificial  limbs  and  teeth. 

Back  supports. 

Braces. 

Capital  expenditures  fc*  medical  purposes 
(e.g.,  elevator  for  persons  with  a  heart  ail- 
ment)—deductible  to  the  extent  that  the 
cost  of  the  capital  expenditure  exceeds  the 
Increase  In  value  to  your  home  because  of 
the  capital  expenditure.  Taxpayer  should 
have  an  independent  appraisal  made  to  re- 
fiect  clearly  the  Increase  in  value. 

Cardlogn4>bs. 

Chiropodist. 

Chiropractor. 

Christian  science  practitioner,  authorized. 

Convalescent  home  (for  medical  treatment 
only) . 

Crutches. 

Dental     services     (e.g.,     cleaning     teeth. 
X-rays,  filling  teeth). 
Dentures. 
Dermatologist. 
Eyeglasses. 
Oyneoologlst. 
Hearing  aids  and  batteries. 


Real  estate. 

State  and  local  gasoline. 

General  sales. 

State  and  local  Income. 

Personal  property. 

If  sales  tax  tables  are  used  in  arriving  at 
your  deduction,  you  may  add  to  the  amount 
shown  In  the  tax  tables  only  the  sales  tax 
paid  on  the  purchase  of  6  classes  of  items: 
automobiles,  airplanes,  boats,  mobile  homes 
and  materUls  used  to  build  a  new  home 
when  you  are  your  own  contractor. 

When  using  the  sales  tax  tables,  add  to 
your  adjusted  gross  Income  any  nontaxable 
income  (e.g..  Social  Security  or  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Annuities) . 

<X>NTaiBUTIONS 

In  general,  contributions  may  be  deducted 
up  to  60  percent  of  yoxir  adjusted  gross  in- 
come (line  16,  Form  1040).  However,  contri- 
butions to  certain  private  nonprofit  founda- 
tions, veterans  organizations,  or  fraternal 
societies  are  limited  to  20  percent  of  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income. 

Cash  contributions  to  qualified  organiza- 
tions for  (1)  religious,  charitable,  scientific, 
literary  or  educational  purposes,  (2)  pre- 
vention of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals,  or 
(3)  Federal,  state  or  local  governmental  imlta 
(tuition  for  children  attending  parochial 
schools  is  not  deductible) .  Pair  market  value 
of  property  (e.g.  clothing,  books,  equipment, 
furniture)  for  charitable  purposes.  (For 
glfU  of  appreciated  property,  special  rules 
apply.  Contact  local  IRS  ofBce.) 

Travel  expenses  (actual  or  e<  per  mile  plus 
parking  and  tolls)  for  charlUble  purposes 
(may  not  deduct  insurance  or  depreciation 
In  either  case). 

Cost  and  upkeep  of  uniforms  used  in  char- 
itable activities  (e.g.,  scoutmaster). 

Purchase  of  goods  or  tickets  from  chari- 
table organizations  (excess  of  amount  paid 
over  the  fair  market  value  of  the  goods  or 
services) . 

Out-of-pocket  expenses  (e.g.  postage,  sta- 
tionary, phone  calls)  while  rendering  serv- 
ices for  charitable  organizations. 

Care  of  unrelated  student  in  taxpayer's 
home  under  a  written  agreement  with  a 
qualifying  organization  (deduction  is  lim- 
ited to  $50  per  month) . 
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Home  mortgage. 

Auto  loan. 

Installment  purchases  (televlstoii,  watJier, 
dryer,  etc.) . 

Bank  credit  card — can  deduct  the  finance 
charge  as  interest  if  no  part  is  for  service 
charges  or  loan  fees,  credit  Investigation 
reports.  If  classified  as  service  charge,  caay 
stUl  deduct  6  percent  of  the  average  monthly 
balance  (average  monthly  balance  equals  the 
total  of  the  unpaid  balance  for  all  12  months, 
divided  by  12)  limited  to  the  portion  of  the 
total  fee  or  service  charge  allocable  to  the 
year. 

Points— deductible  as  interest  by  buyer 
where  financing  agreement  provides  that 
they  are  to  be  paid  for  use  of  lender's  money. 
Not  deductible  If  points  represent  charges 
for  services  rendered  by  the  lending  Institu- 
tion (e.g.  VA  loan  points  are  service  charges 
and  are  not  deductible  as  interest.)  Mot  de- 
ductible if  paid  by  seller  (are  treated  as 
selling  expenses  and  represent  a  reduction 
of  amount  realized) . 

Penalty  for  prepayment  of  a  mortgage — 
deductible  as  interest. 

Revolving  charge  acocunts — may  deduct 
the  "finance  charge"  If  the  charges  are  based 
on  your  unpaid  balance  and  computed 
monthly. 

CASUAUr   OR    THEFT    lOSSES 

Casoalty  (e.g.  tornado,  flood,  storm,  fire,  or 
auto  accident  provided  not  caused  by  a  will- 
ful act  or  wlllfol  ncgligenoe)  or  theft  losses 
to  nonbusinesses  property — the  amount  of 
your  casualty  loss  deduction  is  generally  the 
lesser  of  <  1 )  tbe  decrease  in  fair  market  value 
oC  tbe  property  as  a  result  of  tbe  casualty,  or 
(2)  your  adjusted  basU  in  ti»e  property.  This 
aaaount  must  be  further  reduced  by  any  In- 
Boranoe  or  otber  recovery,  and,  in  tbe  case  o( 
ptupeity  held  for  personal  use.  by  the  $100 
imitation.  Yoa  may  use  Form  4004  for  com- 
puting yotir  personal  casualty  Iobs. 

CHILD  AMD  BISABI.ED  PEVENUEWT  CAKE  EXFCNSES 

The  deduction  for  child  dependent  care  ex- 
penses for  employment  related  purposes  has 
been  expanded  substantially.  Now  a  taxpayer 
who  maintains  a  household  may  claim  a  de- 
duction for  employment-related  expenses  in- 
curred in  obtaining  care  for  a  (1)  dependent 
who  Is  under  15.  (2)  physlcaly  or  mentally 
disabled  dependent,  or  (3)  disabled  spouse. 
The  maximum  allowable  deduction  is  $400  a 
month  ($4,800  a  year) .  As  a  general  rule, 
employment-related  expenses  are  deductible 
only  If  Incurred  for  services  for  a  qualifying 
individual  In  the  taxpayer's  hotisehold.  How- 
ever, an  exception  exists  lor  chUd  care  ex- 
penses (as  distinguished  from  a  disabled  de- 
pendent or  a  disabled  spouse).  In  this  case, 
expenses  outside  the  household  (e.g.,  day 
care  expenditures)  are  deductible,  but  the 
maximiim  deduction  Is  (200  per  month  for 
one  child,  $300  per  month  for  2  children,  and 
$400  per  month  for  3  or  more  children. 

When  a  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  income 
(line  15,  Form  1040)  exceeds  $18,000,  his  de- 
duction is  reduced  by  $1  for  each  $2  of  in- 
come above  this  amount.  For  further  infor- 
mation about  child  and  dependent  care 
deductions,  see  Publication  503,  ChUd  Care 
and  Disabled  Dependent  Care,  available  free 
at  Internal  Revenue  offices. 

Alimony  and  separate  nudntenance  (peri- 
odic payments). 

Appraisal  fees  for  casualty  loee  or  to  deter- 
mine the  fair  market  value  of  diaritable 
contributions. 

Campaign  contributions  (up  to  $100  for 
Joint  returns  and  $50  for  single  persons). 

Union  dues. 

Cost  of  preparation  of  income  t*x  return. 

Cost  of  tools  for  employee  (depreciated 
over  tbe  useful  life  of  tbe  tools) . 

Dues  for  Chamber  at  Ooaoaaeroe  (tf  as  a 
business  eiq>enae). 
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Rental  cost  of  a  safe-deposit  box  for  in- 
come producing  property. 

Fees  paid  to  investment  counselors. 

Subscriptions  to  business  publications. 

Telephone  and  postage  In  connection  wltb 
Investments. 

Uniforms  required  for  employment  and  not 
generally  wearable  off  the  Job. 

Maintenance  of  uniforms  required  for  em- 
ployment. 

Spieclal  safety  apparel  <e.g.,  steel  toe  safety 
shoes  or  helmets  worn  by  construction  work- 
ers; special  masks  worn  by  welders) . 

Business  entertainment  expenses. 

Business  gift  expenses  not  exceeding  $25 
per  recipient. 

Employment  agency  fees  for  securing  em- 
ployment. 

Cost  of  a  periodic  physical  exaininatltm  U 
required  by  employer. 

Cost  of  InstallatlcHi  and  maintenance  of  a 
telephone  required  by  tbe  taxpayer's  employ- 
ment (deduction  based  on  business  use). 

Cost  of  bond  If  required  for  enaptoyment. 

Expenses  of  an  office  In  your  home  if  em- 
ployment requires  It. 

Payments  made  by  a  teacher  to  a  substi- 
tute. 

Educational  expenses  required  by  your  em- 
ployer to  maintain  your  position  or  for  main- 
taining or  sharpening  your  skills  for  your 
employment. 

Political  Campaign  Contributions:  Tax- 
payers may  now  claim  either  a  deduction 
(line  33,  Schedule  A.  Form  1040)  or  a  credit 
(line  52,  Form  1040) ,  for  campaign  contribu- 
tions to  an  Individual  who  Is  a  candidate  for 
nomination  or  election  to  any  Federal,  State 
or  local  office  in  any  primary,  general  or  spe- 
ctel  election.  The  deduction  or  credit  is  also 
applicable  for  any  (1)  committee  supporting 
a  candidate  for  Federal,  State,  or  local  elec- 
tive public  office,  (2)  national  committee  of 
a  national  political  party,  (3)  state  commit- 
tee oi  a  national  political  party,  or  (4)  local 
committee  ol  a  national  political  party.  The 
maximum  deduction  Is  $50  ($100  for  couples 
filing  Jointly) .  The  amount  of  the  tax  credit 
is  one-half  of  the  political  contribution,  with 
a  $12.60  ceUlng  ($2S  for  ooaplee  filing 
Jointly) . 

Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund:  Ad- 
ditionally, taxpayers  may  voluntarily  ear- 
mark $1  of  their  taxes  ($2  on  Joint  retiuus) 
to  help  defray  the  costs  of  the  1976  presi- 
dential election  campaign.  If  you  failed  to 
earmark  $1  of  your  1973  taxes  ($2  In  Joint 
returns)  to  h«lp  defray  the  cost  of  the  1976 
presidential  election  campaign,  you  may  do 
so  in  tbe  space  provided  above  tbe  signature 
line  on  your  1973  tax  return. 

For  any  questions  oonoeming  any  of  these 
items,  contact  your  local  IBS  oAce.  You  may 
also  obtain  helpful  publications  and  addi- 
tional forms  by  c<mtactlng  your  local  IRS 
office. 

Othes  Tax  Relibt  Measosbs  fok  Olssb 

Ameucams 

Mequired  to 

iUe*t4Ut 

ret%im  if  gross 

Filing  status :  income  is  at  least 

Single    (under  age  65) $2,050 

Single  (age  65  or  older) 2,800 

Married  couple  (both  spouses  under 

65)    filing    JolnUy 2,800 

Married  couple  (both  spouses  65  or 

older)    fiUng    Jointly 4,800 

Married    filing    separately 7S0 

Additional  Personal  Exemption  for  Age: 
In  addition  to  the  regular  $750  exemption 
allowed  a  taxpayer,  a  husband  and  wife  who 
are  65  or  older  on  tbe  last  day  of  the  tax- 
able year  are  each  entitled  to  an  additional 
exemption  of  $750  because  of  age.  You  are 
considered  65  on  tike  day  before  yoor  CStb 
birthday.  Thus.  M  year  Ktta  btrtbday  Is  on 
January  1.  1974.  you  wUl  be  entttled  to  tba 
additional  $750  personal  esempUon  because 
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of  sge  for  yotir  1973  Federal  Income  tax 
letum. 

MultipiJe  Support  Agreement:  In  general 
a  person  may  be  claimed  as  a  dependent  of 
another  taxpayer,  provided  five  tests  are  met : 
(1)  Support,  (2)  Gross  Income,  (3)  Member 
of  Household  or  Relationship,  (4)  Citizen- 
ship, and  (5)  Separate  Return.  But  in  some 
ctnes,  two  or  more  individuals  provide  sup- 
port for  an  Individual,  and  no  one  has  con- 
tributed more  than  half  the  person's  sup- 
port. 

However,  it  still  may  be  possible  for  one 
of  the  Individuals  to  be  entitled  to  a  $750 
dependency  deduction  if  the  following  re- 
quirements are  met  for  multiple  support. 

1 .  Two  or  more  persons — any  one  of  whom 
could  claim  Hie  person  as  a  dependent  if  it 
were  not  for  the  support  test — together  con- 
tribute more  than  half  of  the  dependent's 
support. 

2.  Any  one  of  those  who  individually  con- 
tribute more  than  10  percent  of  the  mutual 
dependent's  support,  but  only  one  o/  thein 
may  claim  the  dependency  deduction. 

3.  Each  of  the  others  must  file  a  written 
statement  that  he  will  not  claim  tbe  de- 
pendency deduction  for  that  year.  Tb^  state- 
ment must  be  filed  with  the  Inconie  tax 
return  ot  the  person  who  claims  the  depend- 
ency deduction.  Form  2120  (Multiple  Sup- 
port Declaration)  may  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Sale  of  Personal  Residence  by  Elderly  Tax- 
payers: A  taxpayer  may  elect  to  exclude  from 
gross  Income  part,  or,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, all  of  the  gain  from  the  sale  of  his 
personal  residence,  provided: 

1.  He  was  65  or  older  before  the  date  of 
tbe  sale,  and 

2.  He  owned  and  occupied  tbe  property  as 
his  personal  residence  for  a  period  totaling 
at  least  five  years  within  the  eight-year 
period  ending  on  the  date  of  tbe  sale. 

Taxpayers  meeting  these  two  requirements 
may  elect  to  exclude  the  entire  gain  from 
gross  income  if  the  adjusted  sales  price  of 
their  residence  is  $20,000  or  lees.  (Tbis  elec- 
tion can  only  be  made  once  during  a  tax- 
payer's lifetime).  If  ti»e  adjusted  sales  price 
exceeds  $20,000,  an  election  may  be  made  to 
exclude  part  of  tbe  gain  based  on  a  ratio  of 
$30,000  over  the  adjusted  sales  price  of  the 
residence.  Form  2119  (Sale  or  Exchange  of 
Personal  Residence)  is  helpful  in  determin- 
ing what  gain,  if  any,  may  be  excluded  by 
an  elderly  taxpayer  when  be  seUs  his  home. 

Additionally,  a  taxpayer  may  elect  to  defer 
reporting  U>«  gain  on  tbe  sale  of  his  personal 
residence  If  witliln  one  year  before  or  one 
3Pear  after  tbe  sale  be  buys  and  occupies  an- 
other residence  tbe  cost  of  which  equals  or 
exceeds  tbe  adjusted  sales  price  of  tbe  old 
residence.  Additional  time  is  allowed  tf  (1) 
you  construct  the  new  residence  or  (2)  you 
were  on  active  duty  in  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces.  Publication  S23  (Tax  Information  on 
Selling  Your  Home)   may  also  be  helpful . 

Ketirement  Inoome  Credit:  TXo  qualify  for 
the  retirement  iaoome  credit,  you  must  <a) 
be  a  U.S.  citizen  or  resident,  (b)  have  re- 
ceived earned  Inoome  in  excess  d  $600  in 
each  of  any  10  calendar  years  before  1973, 
and  (c)  have  certain  types  of  qualifying  "re- 
tirement Inoome"  Five  types  of  income — 
pensions,  annuities.  Interest,  and  dividends 
included  on  line  15,  Form  1040,  and  gross 
rents  from  Schedule  E,  Part  n,  column  (b)  — 
qualify   for  the  retirement   Income   credit. 

The  credit  is  15  percent  of  tbe  lesser  of: 

1.  A  taxpayer's  qualifying  retirement  In- 
come,  or 

2.  $1,524  ($2,386  for  a  Joint  return  where 
both  taxpayers  are  65  or  older)  minus  the 
total  of  uontaxee  pensions  (such  as  Social 
Security  benefits  or  Railroad  Retirement  an- 
nuities) and  earned  Income  (depending  upon 
the  taxpayer's  age  and  tbe  amount  of  any 
parnings  he  may  have ) . 
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If  the  taxpayer  is  under  62,  he  must  r  luce 
the  $1,524  figure  by  the  amount  of  e  rned 
Income  In  excess  of  (900.  For  persons  at  least 
62  years  old  but  less  than  72,  this  amoi  at  Is 
reduced  by  one-half  of  the  earned  Incoi  le  in 
excess  of  $1,200  up  to  $1,700,  plus  the  lotal 
amount  over  $1,700.  Persons  72  and  oti  '  are 
not  subject  to  the  earned  Income  llmlti  tion. 

Schedule  R  Is  used  for  taxpayers  who  #aim 
the  retirement  income  credit. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  will  also 
compute  the  retirement  income  credit  or  a 
taxpayer  if  he  has  requested  that  IRS  om> 
pute  his  tax  and  he  answers  the  quea  ions 
for  Colimins  A  and  B  and  completes  11  es  2 
and  6  on  Schedule  R — relating  to  the  am  lunt 
of  his  Social  Security  benefits.  Railroaci  Re- 
tirement annuities,  earned  income,  and 
qualifying  retirement  Income  (i>enslons  an- 
nuities, interest,  dividends,  and  rents).  The 
taxpayer  should  also  write  "RIC"  on  II19  17, 
Form  1040. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Information  Intei  ded 
to  be  "helpful  hints."  It  is  not  intei  ded 
as  specific  advise  on  any  particulaq^ 
problems  for  which  one  feels  he  sh  _. 
obtain  specific  advice  from  tax  coui|sel 
he  should  still  do  that,  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  Special  C  m 
mittee  on  Aging  Is  to  be  commendec  for 
the  excellent  service  it  has  perfor  led 
In  compiling  this  information.  It  wU 
of  great  benefit  to  our  senior  citizec 
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Mr.  YOUNQ  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Spealer, 
as  I  am  certain  many  of  my  coUeai  les 
know,  each  year  the  Veterans  of  Pon  gn 
Wars  in  the  United  States  and  its  Lai  ies 
Auxiliary  conduct  a  Voice  of  Democr  icy 
contest.  Nearly  500,000  secondary  scl  X>1 
students  participate  in  the  contest  c<  n- 
petlng  for  five  national  scholars!  ps 
which  are  awarded  as  top  prize.  I  un 
pleased  and  delighted  to  enter  into  he 
RicoRD  a  copy  of  the  speech  written  by 
Miss  Sarah  E.  Longenbaugh  who  is  he 
winner  in  Alaska.  Miss  Longenbaugl   is 


the  daughter  of  Dr.  Oeorge  and  _. 
Longenbaugh  of  Sitka,  Alaska.  In  ad  U 
tion  to  having  a  fine  talent  for  wrlti  igr. 
Miss  Longenbaugh  is  an  honor  stud^it, 
is  active  in  outdoor  recreation,  and 
joys  painting  as  well.  A  copy  of 
speech  follows: 

Mr  Rksponsxbiutt  ius  a  Cthzen 
(By  Sarah  E.  Longenbaugh) 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  a  citizen  is 
a  bit  of  thread  woven  into  the  fabric 
nation. 

I  would  rather  say  that  the  citizen  is 
part  of  a  woven  fabric,  but  instead,  we— - 
his  own.  As  the  different  pieces  of  fabric  «  n 
bine,  a  patchwork  emerges;  a  nation,  m  dc 
up  of  many  different  fabrics  and,  llkew  se, 
many  different  people. 

The  individual  begins  his  weaving  wit]  a 
basic  thread,  that  of  legal  citizenship.  Fr  m 
this  simple  beginning,  his  woven  fabric  gro  n, 
with  his  participation  In  school,  local  or 
tlonal  government. 

As  the  individual  grows  older,  this  part:  !l- 
patlon  Increases,  as  his  needs  and  probU  aa 
Increase.  He  becomes  more  concerned  w  th 
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other  people  needing  to  communicate  to  them 
his  decisions  and  difficulties. 

At  this  point,  however,  the  individual's  first 
duty  Is  to  himself.  He  must  be  satisfied  with 
himself  as  a  responsible  citizen  before  he 
ventures  to  convince  others  that  he  is  one. 
He  must  determine  and  be  able  to  express 
what  is  most  Important  to  him  as  a  citizen. 
Once  he  has  done  this,  he  may  continue  his 
weaving  with  a  new  thread,  as  a  responsible 
citizen. 

I  believe  my  responsibility  as  a  citizen 
means  being  informed.  There  are  many  dif- 
ferent ways  for  me  to  become  informed.  And, 
all  of  these  ways  are  equally  important.  If 
I  were  to  ignore  one  the  others  would  become 
Ineffective.  I  would  also  become  ineffective, 
not  knowing  enough  about  a  subject  to  pre- 
sent it  impartially. 

These  ways  are  reading,  asking  questions, 
working  with  a  subject  to  better  my  knowl- 
edge of  it  and  listening  to  informed  peo- 
ple, not  disregarding  someone  because  I  feel 
their  views  are  wrong,  but  listening  and 
Judging  fairly. 

Especially  important,  however,  is  keeping 
the  channels  of  communication  open  to 
other  people. 

Discussing  how  certain  problems  and  deci- 
sions affect  them  and  how  these  same  prob- 
lems affect  me.  Talking  about  possible  argu- 
ments and  solutions. 

Prom  there,  I  may  go  on  to  become  more 
knowledgeable  concerning  these  problems. 
Then,  when  the  time  comes,  I  may  present 
my  problems,  defend  my  problems  and 
finally,  solve  my  problems  with  relative  ease. 
At  this  time,  I  am  an  enUghtened  citizen. 
The  goal  of  the  ideal  citizen  and  the  citizen's 
responsibility  towards  himself  and  his  na- 
tion. Able  to  understand,  evaluate  and  act 
with  complete  fairness  and  confidence. 
Totally  Informed  and  able  to  Inform.  At  this 
point,  my  fabric  Is  woven  and  my  respon- 
sibility developed  to  it's  highest  potenUal. 
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HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

or   WIST   VXRGDriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11.  1974 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  near  tragic  effects  of  the  Inderal 
Plood  Disaster  Protection  Act  of  1973 
which  was  enacted  into  law  in  the  wan- 
ing hours  of  the  first  session  of  the  93d 
Congress. 

The  fact  Is  that  Congress,  collectively, 
has  made  a  mistake  In  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  93-234.  It  is  time  now  to  cor- 
rect this  mistake  before  full  Implementa- 
tion causes  widespread  econcHnic  dam- 
ages throughout  the  coimtry — much  of  it 
upon  the  poverty  or  near  poverty  seg- 
ment of  our  population. 

Here  is  a  partial  summary  of  what  this 
law  has  done: 

It  has  imposed  a  form  of  highly  re- 
strictive land  use  policy  upon  unwilling 
communities  and  private  citizens  under 
the  guise  of  more  liberal  federally  subsi- 
dized flood  Insurance.  I  do  not  believe  it 
was  the  desire  of  my  colleagues  to  im- 
pose detailed  zoning  restrictions  at  the 
local  level  through  Federal  law. 

It  has  denied  federally  regulated  fi- 
nancial institutions  the  right  to  extend 
loans  or  to  make  loans  for  the  construc- 
tion, modernization,  or  resale  of  property 
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located  in  the  flood  prone  areas  xmiess 
those  properties  have  met  the  fiood  pro- 
tection standards.  Meeting  the  standards 
is  in  many  cases  prohibitively  expensive. 
The  effect  of  this  provision  will  inevi- 
tably be  to  imreallstlcally  depress  the 
market  value  of  these  properties. 

It  has  effectively  taken  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  developable  land  in  this 
country  off  the  market. 

In  addition,  this  law  has  imposed  a 
burden  of  enforcement  upon  local  gov- 
ernments attempting  to  maintain  eligi- 
bility for  coverage  imder  the  act  that  is 
virtually  impossible  to  carry  out. 

The    following   editorial    summarizes 
very  accurately  the  legitimate  concerns 
of  our  citizens  over  this  measure : 
(From  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  News-Register, 
Mar.  6,  1974] 
YouB  Propekty  at  Stakx! 
The   public   meeting   to   be   held   at  city 
council  chambers  on  March  12  to  discuss  the 
Federal  Flood  Disaster  Protection  Act  of  1973 
and    its    application    to    Wheeling    wiU    be 
highly  important  to  the  whole  commimity. 
Unless   cities   such   as   Wheeling   In   flood 
prone  areas  adopt  stringent  land  use  controls, 
zoning    regulations    and    building   codes    as 
prom\ilgated    by    the    federal    government, 
property  owners  will  be  Ineligible  for  feder- 
ally funded  assistance  such  as  flood  Insur- 
ance, disaster  relief  and  loans. 

The  far-reaching  Impact  this  law  would 
have  on  Wheeling  can  be  found  in  a  new 
directive  issued  Feb.  11,  1974,  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  dealing  with 
loans  in  areas  having  special  flood  hazairds. 
Lending  institutions  would  be  prevented 
from  making,  increasing,  extending  or  renew- 
ing any  loans  seciured  by  real  estate  located 
In  the  fiood  plain. 

If  this  edict  Is  to  be  enforced,  it  very  well 
could  deprive  thousands  of  persons  of  their 
property  without  due  process  of  law. 

For  example,  a  resident  of  Wheeling  Island 
dies.  His  estate  wishes  to  sell  the  property. 
However,  a  purchaser  cannot  get  a  mortgage 
on  the  property  because  It  Is  In  the  flood 
plain.  Thus  It  wUl  be  avaUable  only  to  a  cash 
purchaser  and  obviously  a  substantial  dis- 
count will  be  negotiated. 

The  new  regvUatlon  states  that  a  loan  must 
not  be  extended  on  property  in  the  flood 
plain.  That  means  if  a  person  encounters 
temporary  financial  difficulty  and  becomes 
delinquent  the  loan  could  not  be  extended 
and  the  bank  would  have  no  alternative  but 
to  foreclose. 

Once  again  the  poor  property  owner  and 
the  elderly  are  faced  with  a  serious  threat 
if  the  city  does  not  go  along  with  Washing- 
ton's requirement  that  the  community  adopt 
the  new  land  use  laws  and  zoning  regulations. 
But  most  of  these  laws  would  be  difficult  to 
implement  in  Wheeling  where  already  the 
flood  plains  are  in  use.  Costly  flood  control 
steps  would  be  required  of  property  owners 
wishing  to  modernize  in  the  flood  prone 
zones.  And  future  development  In  many  areas 
of  the  city  would  be  greatly  restricted. 

So,  unless  this  federal  law  is  amended  to 
provide  more  realistic  regulations  for  older 
cities  such  as  Wheeling,  the  city  faces  a  real 
dilemma  in  deciding  what  It  shoiUd  do  to 
protect  the  best  Interests  of  its  citizens. 

In  light  of  this  situation  we  believe  First 
District  Congressman  Robert  H.  Mollohan 
should  be  invited  to  attend  the  public  meet- 
ing here  on  the  Flood  Disaster  Protection  Act 
of  1073  so  he  can  get  a  firsthand  view  of  the 
confusion  and  difllculty  confronting  Wheel- 
ing as  a  result  of  congressional  action. 

In  my  congressional  district  alone,  127 
commuuities  have  been  advised,  as  the 
result  of  a  preliminary  survey  conducted 
in  1973  by  the  Department  of  Housing 
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and  Urban  Development,  that  they  are 
susceptible  to  flooding  or  mudslides. 
These  communities  contsdn  over  half  of 
the  population  in  the  district.  Therefore, 
unless  they  enforce  an  unenforceable 
law  and  psirtlclpate  in  the  fiood  insur- 
ance program,  they  will  become  ineligible 
for  Federal  assistance. 

I  am  today  requesting  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  to  imdertake  the 
amendment  of  this  law.  I  urge  each  of 
you  to  evaluate  the  Impact  of  Public  Law 
93-234  on  your  constituency  and  pre- 
pare to  address  this  problem  quickly  and 
effectively. 


THE  GRAND  RAPIDS  ELECTION— A 
DIFFERENT  PERSPECTIVE 
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Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Spesiker,  as  I  pointed 
out  on  the  House  fioor  today,  there  is 
more  in  the  election  in  Michigan's  Fifth 
IMstrict  than  the  matter  of  Richard 
Nixon's  impeachment  or  resignation.  The 
press,  and  the  newly  elected  Member 
from  that  district,  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  election  of  a  Democrat  to  suc- 
ceed Vice  President  Gerald  Ford  is  Justi- 
fication for  the  resignation  of  the 
President. 

What  has  been  ignored  in  most  of  the 
"instant  analysis"  of  the  election  in 
Grand  Rapids  have  been  the  economic 
issues  involved,  the  record  of  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  in  the  State  legislature, 
which  put  him  on  the  wrong  side  of  sev- 
eral Issues  with  the  Michigan  voters,  and 
the  huge  personal  following  our  Vice 
President  has  in  the  area  that  did  not 
prove  to  be  transferable.  Two  reporters 
have  noted  these  items.  I  would  now  like 
to  insert  for  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues Allen  PhlUips'  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Detroit  News  on  Febru- 
ary 27,  1974,  and  Harmon  Cropsey's  ar- 
ticle that  appeared  in  the  February  20, 
1974,  edition  of  the  Suburban  News, 
which  is  published  in  Detroit,  Mich. : 
Vakdkb  Vken's  Race  Hxu)  Tough  To  Bkat 
(By  AUen  Phillips) 

In  the  recent  special  election  in  the  6th 
Congressional  District,  the  people  of  Grand 
Rapids  spoke  with  a  roar  heard  around  the 
nation  and  In  the  White  House.  But  what  did 
they  say  and  why  did  they  say  it? 

Conventional  political  wisdom  has  it  that 
the  good  fcdk  of  Orand  Rapids,  all  assumed 
to  be  upright  Dutch  descendants  obediently 
clomping  along  in  wooden  shoes  behind  the 
OOP  elephant,  suddenly  changed  parties  or 
surrendered  deep  loyalties  over  Watergate. 

But  is  that  a  fair  characterization  of  the 
voters  who  unexpectedly  elected  a  Democrat, 
Richard  VanderVeen,  to  occupy  the  chair  in 
Congress  so  long  warmed  by  Vice-President 
Gerald  Ford? 

Did  the  ballot  mlssUe  la\mched  from  the 
heartland  of  America  really  have  "Impeach 
Richard  Nixon"  written  all  over  It?  Or  was  it 
as  much  the  triumph  of  a  pleasing  candidate 
and  a  slick  campaign  over  an  Inferior  oppo- 
nent and  technique? 

VanderVeen,  the  nation's  newest  congress- 
man, could  not  have  been  a  more  ideal  choice 
for  the  race.  And  the  loser.  State  Sen.  Robert 
VanderLaan,  could  hardly  have  come  up  more 
deficient  in  what  it  takes  to  win  in  big  poli- 
tics these  days,  Watergate  notwithstanding. 
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The  two  started  as  equals,  ethnically 
speaking.  Both  have  Dutch  surnames,  which 
still  count  for  a  lot  in  Grand  Rapids,  where 
many  but  not  all  voters  have  some  Dutch 
background  and  training  In  the  moral  tenets 
of  the  Reformed  Church.  Even  so,  the  voters 
there  are  not  fully  representative  of  Michi- 
gan, or  middle  America,  although  historically 
they  have  tended  toward  Republican  ortho- 
doxy. 

For  long  years  the  voters  sent  Ford  to  Con- 
gress, although  he  Is  not  Dutch  or  Calvlnlst, 
largely  because  he  enjoys  their  tremendous 
respect  and  confidence.  It  may  be  that  rord, 
who  structured  his  reelectlons  around  his 
personal  qualities,  diverted  a  partisan  fol- 
lowing Into  a  personal  one  not  transferable 
to  others. 

But  even  F(»-d's  staff,  and  other  watchers, 
perceived  two  years  ago  that  fundamental 
changes  were  occurring  in  Orand  Rapids, 
where  60  percent  of  the  workers  wear  blue 
coUars  and  unemployment  has  been  a  nag- 
ging problem  even  prior  to  the  energy-related 
layoffs  at  the  General  Motors  plants. 

By  some  socio-economic  measures,  then. 
Grand  Rapids  Is  and  has  been  potential 
Democratic  tiurf ,  were  it  not  for  the  fantastic 
amount  of  personal  loyalty  to  Gerald  Ford. 
Remove  him  from  the  picture,  even  suggest, 
as  VanderVeen's  advertisements  did,  that 
President  Nixon's  Impeachment  would  make 
a  hometown  boy  chief  executive,  and  any- 
thing could  happen. 

Thus  enters  VanderVeen  on  Ford's  eleva- 
tion to  national  office.  He's  not  your  usvial 
liberal-labor  Michigan  Democrat  but  a  51- 
year-old  corporation  lawyer  personally  worth 
$250,000.  Then  give  him  $70,000  for  a  cam- 
paign run  by  a  swinging  Boston  political 
public  relations  firm  headed  by  John  Mart- 
tlla,  who  engineered  the  upset  victory  there 
of  Fr.  Robert  Drinan,  the  first  Roman  Cath- 
olic priest  in  Congress  and  a  Nixon  impeach- 
ment resolution  author. 

The  Marttilla  group  quickly  programed 
VanderVeen  and  reduced  him  to  essentials; 
emtlNixon  but  vocal  on  ethics,  concerned 
about  unemployment  and  inflation  and  hav- 
ing a  corporate  lawyer's  understanding  of 
public  affairs.  VanderVeen  therefore  was  per- 
fectly in  tune  with  the  times  and  the  sit- 
uation. He  probably  could  have  said  less 
about  Watergate  and  still  been  elected. 

Speaking  out  in  an  attractive  and  credi- 
ble way,  even  on  Impeachment,  is  better 
than  saying  nothing.  The  latter  was  Repub- 
lican VanderLaan'B  style,  the  man  on  whoee 
shoulders  rests  much  of  the  heavy  blame  for 
defeat. 

VanderLaan,  like  the  pundits  and  cfMifused 
pollticoe,  claims  he  was  beaten  by  the  Water- 
gate albatross.  On  closer  examination  It's 
likely  he  was  beaten  by  himself  as  much  as 
anything.  In  contrast  to  VanderVeen,  he  tem- 
porized and  generally  reflected  those  qualities 
which  have  made  him  one  of  the  least  effec- 
tive State  Senate  majority  leaders. 

VanderLaan's  campaigners,  unlike  the  Bos- 
ton Imports,  ran  a  low-profile,  lackluster  drive 
staged  for  Rotarlans  and  polite  audiences. 
About  as  relevant  as  VanderlJtan  got  on  any 
issue  was  to  mutter  something  about  a  "new 
political  ethic."  How  could  he  articulate 
whatever  that  is,  given  his  role  in  the  Sen- 
ate, is  hard  to  fathMn. 

Junkets  to  Florida  and  elsewhere,  enor- 
mous freebie  postage  bills  run  up  by  the 
Senate  and  a  generally  arrogant  state  law- 
maker attitude  fiourished  without  a  murmur 
from  VanderLaan.  Indeed,  he  was  foremost 
among  the  senators  irritated  by  uncompli- 
mentary press  clippings  who  were  eager  to 
build  a  glass  partition  to  fence  Inquisitive 
newsmen  off  the  Senate  floor. 

So  It  was  the  Michigan  GOP  went  to  mar- 
ket with  a  dubious  product  not  attractively 
packaged.  Yet  despite  those  factors  favoring 
the  Democrats,  the  mighty  victory  of  Van- 
derVeen claims  over  the  Republicans,  53,000 
votes  to  46,000,  did  not  attract  as  large  a 
Democratic  total  as  run  up  by  Mrs.  Jean 
McKee  when  she  challenged  FOTd  in  1972. 
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What  reaUy  happened  in  Orand  Ri^lds? 
Watergate  surely  was  a  factor.  But  in  more 
concrete  terms  the  Democrats  spared  no  ef- 
fort to  obtain  what  amounted  to  their  cus- 
tomary vote,  while  many  usual  GOP  voters 
who  would  have  gone  for  Ford,  come  Water- 
gate or  high  water,  stayed  home. 

It's  hard  to  claim,  reaUy,  that  the  Grand 
Rapids  result  signals  Lexington  «*  C(mcord 
for  the  OOP  nationally.  Yet  panicky  Republi- 
cans across  the  land  are  dashing  like  a  flock 
Of  chickens  for  the  security  of  the  latest 
poll  as  protection  against  the  sky  falling. 
Their  credibility,  what  the  game  may  really 
be  all  about,  is  hardly  enhanced. 

VanderVeen,  meanwhile  has  arrived  in 
Washington  with  his  mandate.  He  wlU  be  in 
demand  at  banquets,  talk  shows  and  wher- 
ever fellow  Democrats  need  a  coattaU  effect. 
Since  he  has  won  only  a  shc»i;  term,  he'll  have 
to  campaign  all  over  again  this  fall  and  isn't 
apt  to  do  much  legislatively  even  If  he  casts 
one  vote  for  Impeachment. 

The  victory  In  Grand  Rapids  reflected  not 
so  much  idecdogy  as  csindldate  and  campaign. 
Many  are  still  sifting  the  ashes  of  Ford's  old 
camp  for  profound  meaning  and  cHnens  while 
the  smart  ones  likely  will  hire  the  Marttilla 
outfit. 


Last  Week  in  Laksikg:  Legislation 

Aftbcting  You 

(By  Harmon  Cropsey) 

WUl  the  voters  ever  learn? — If  you  ask  the 
next  25  people  you  meet  how  many  of  them 
want  to  pay  more  taxes,  you  will  find  that 
24  out  of  the  25  wUl  say  they  have  had 
enough! 

This  ratio  was  substantiated  when  the  2i 
gas  tax  Increase  was  being  challenged  with  a 
petition  drive  to  bring  it  to  a  referendum  so 
the  citizens  could  decide.  Petition  circulators 
said  that  only  one  or  two  people  out  of  a 
hundred  refused  to  sign. 

You  would  naturally  think  that  every 
member  of  the  legislature  who  voted  for  the 
Increase  In  gas  tax  would  be  in  jec^ardy  at 
the  next  election — but  that  didn't  make  any 
difference  1 

One  Republican  representative  said,  "Not 
one  constituent  in  a  thousand  knows  bow 
we  vote."  This  was  the  arg^ument  he  used 
when  encouraging  his  fellow  R^ublicans  to 
vote  for  one  of  the  Governor's  unpopular 
pieces  of  legislation. 

Sad  but  true. — In  the  primary  race  In  the 
Republican  Party  for  the  nomination  in  the 
special  5th  Congressional  District  election 
January  15,  1974,  there  were  four  candi- 
dates— two  of  them  state  senators — so  it 
wasn't  a  case  of  not  having  information 
available  as  to  where  they  stood  on  most 
important  Issues.  Senator  VanderLaan  got 
55  per  cent  of  the  vote,  receiving  more  Re- 
publican support  than  the  other  three  candi- 
dates combined  I 

It  is  amazing  how  a  new^aper  like  the 
Grand  Rapids  Press  that  should  enlighten 
the  citizeiis  of  the  district  about  issues  gave 
them  a  "snow  Job"  and  endorsed  VanderLaan 
as  being  the  best  qualified  to  flU  Gerry  Ford's 
shoes  In  Congress. 

VanderLaan  vs.  Zaagman — A  fellow  I 
worked  with  Just  after  I  finished  college  had 
an  expression  he  used  when  we  used  selecting 
someone  to  fill  a  position  or  adding  responsi- 
bility— "Let's  take  a  look  at  the  record." 
Vacancies  were  always  filled  by  someone  who 
had  done  a  good  Job  in  the  past. 

In  1971  the  state  Income  tax  was  increased 
by  50% — and  who  do  you  suppose  sponsored 
the  bill  to  do  this??  SENATOR  VANDER- 
LAAN! Senator  Zaagman  voted  against  it. 
The  record  Is  at  yovir  library  on  page  1297 
of  Senate  Journal  87  of  1971,  roU  caU  #281. 

The  Senate  Journal  for  this  date  (7-1-71) 
reveals  some  rather  interesting  Information. 
The  Senate  recessed  at  11:46  (p.  1296),  and 
at  2:18  pjn.  was  called  to  order.  The  first 
action  recorded  was  a  motion  by  Senator 
VanderLaan  to  put  on  a  "call  of  the  Senate" 
Which  carried.  A  "Call  of  the  Senate"  means 
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that  eivi-y  member,  unless  be  Is 

a  faoepltal  or  Is  phjalcally  unable  to 
Is  forced  to  be  present  even  If  the  stat 
have  to  be  dispatched  to  Houghton  or 
to  get  him. 

Next  came  a  motion  by  Senator  . .  _. 
LAAN  to  dispatch  the  S*rgent-at-Arma  to 
the  absentees.  The  motion  prevailed. 

On  June  30,  1971.  the  tax  Increase  ( 
Introduced  bj  VANDSRI^AAN)   was  d 
and  was  re-referred  to  the  taxation  ^ 
tee.  ThU  ordlnarUy  would  have  been 
of  SB.ei6,  but  Senator  VANDERLA 
a  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
was  referred  to  the  taxation  commltt< 
he  was  successful.  SB.ei6  then  passed  t 
to  16  vote. 

Vanderlaan's    position    on    abortlo 
March   II.   1971.  8B.3   to  legalize  « 
was  voted  on  and  passed  the  Senate 

bare   mlnlmnm   of  20  votes.  Both 

VanderLaan  and  Zaagman  voted  agaUu 
bUl.      After      It      passed.      Senator 
made   a   motion   to   reconsider   the 
this    being    a    tactic    to    hopefully    . 
the  blU.  This  time  Senator  VanderLaan 
with   those  senators  who  favored 
and  Byker's  motion  was  defeated. 

What  a  contrast! — When  you  think 
the  parliamentary  maneuvering 
did  to  get  the  Income  tax  passed  after 
been  defeated,  then  to  see  him  dese: 
ator  Byker  and  the  other  senators  ( 
Ing  Zaagman)   who  were  trying  to  ge 
abortion  bill  reconsidered  and  defeated 
can't  help  but  wonder  where  does  be 
stand  on  the  abortion  Issue. 

Mass  transit  package. — In  1972  man; 
Izens  were  up  In  arms  about  the  gasollii 
increase  and  the  diversion  of  26%  of  tt 
crease  to  mass  transit  to  aid  In  the 
movement  of  school  children  to  schools 
from    their    homes.    Senator 

played  a  key  role  in  getting  this  . 

bills  passed  in  the  Senate  after  they 
passed  the  House. 

If  you  want  to  study  the  official  . 
you  will  nnd  it  in  Senate  Journal  116  ( 
72)  on  pages  2177  through  2181  and 
Journal  117  (12-14-72)  pp.  2236,  and 
In  Senate  Journal   116.   page  2179. 
tor  VemderLaan  made  the  motion  to 
HB5706  Immediate  effect  after  It  p 

to  15.  The  immediate  effect  motion 

so  the  collection  of  the  extra  2<  a  galloi 
tax  started  2  months  earlier  than  It 
otherwise.   Thanks   to   Senator    . . 

this  motion  he  made  cost  Michigan 

an  additional  $14  million  in  motor  fuel 
It  still  works. — Because  Senator 

Laan  was  a  faithful  servant  of  the 

In  getting  his  tax  bills  passed,  he  no 
had  the  unofficial  support  of  the  Oc 
and  the  whole  Republican  apparatus 
down  to  the  precinct  level. 
Needless  to  say,  VanderLaan's  . 

funds  were  plentiful,  exceeding  the 

his  three  opponents  combined.  Those 
benefit  from  looting  the  taxpayers'  p< 
put  their  money  on  the  candidate  who 
them  the  best  return. 

Harry  Hopk'ns'a  formula  for  political 
cess   was:    "Tax,    tax,    spend,    q>end, 
elect."  It  works  Just  as  well  today  as  ._. 
back  in  FDR's  hey  day.  I  am  beglnnln 
believe  the  sheep  like  to  be  fleeced. 
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VFW  75TH  ANNTVERSART  COl^ 
Miaf ORATIVE  STAMP 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  MXW  TOXK 
IN  THK  HOOSB  OP  REPRBSSMTATIVI 

Monday.  March  11,  1974 

Mr.  DUUSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  w*    _ 
great  pleasure  today  for  me  to  atti  nd 


this 

:er 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  ceremony  marking  the  first  day  of 
Issue  of  the  VFW  75th  Anniversary  Com- 
memorative Stamp. 

The  beautiful  stamp  was  designed  by 
Robert  Hallock.  who  has  been  honored 
by  the  Art  Directors  Clubs  of  New  York 
and  San  Francisco,  American  Institute 
of  Qraphlc  Arts,  Society  of  Ulustrators, 
Printing  Industries  of  America,  Society 
of  Publications  Designers,  and  the  New 
York  State  CouncU  on  the  Arts.  The 
founder  and  art  director  of  Llthopinlon, 
he  is  also  credited  with  the  Oregon  Cen- 
tennial, Stone  Mountain  Memorial,  and 
the  United  Nations  Day  sUimps. 

The  Citizens  Stamp  Advisory  Commit- 
tee Is  to  be  commended  for  selecting  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars'  anniversary 
as  a  worthy  subject  for  commemoration. 
The  VFW  fulfills  Its  objecUves,  stoted 
as — 
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Fraternal,  patriotic,  historical  and  educa- 
tional; to  preserve  and  strengthen  comrade- 
ship among  Its  members;  to  assist  worthy 
comrades;  to  perpetuate  the  memory  and 
history  of  our  dead,  and  to  assist  their  wid- 
ows and  orphans:  to  maintain  true  allegi- 
ance to  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  fidelity  to  its  Constitution 
and  laws;  to  foster  true  patriotism,  to  main- 
tain and  extend  the  Institutions  of  American 
freedom,  and  to  preserve  and  defend  the 
United  States  from  all  her  enemies,  whom- 
soever. 

This  morning's  program  was  most  Im- 
pressive. Executive  Director  Cooper  T. 
Holt  of  the  VFW  Washington  office  pre- 
sided; the  VFW  National  Honor  Guard 
made  the  Presentation  of  Colors;  and 
VFW  National  Chaplain,  Rev.  Henry 
Reinewalk  led  the  Invocation. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  some  sig- 
nificant remarks  of  participants  In  the 
ceremonies: 

iMTBOOVCnON   TO   STAMP   ClXZMOirT 

(Remarks  of  Executive  Director  Cooper  T. 
Holt) 
Comrades,  we  now  come  to  the  highlight  of 
this  general  session.  The  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  has  received  a  dis- 
tinct honor  which  will  be  conferred  upon 
us  this  morning.  Each  year  hundreds  of 
groups  and  individuals  apply  to  the  United 
SUtes  PoeUl  Service  for  the  distinction  of 
having  a  stamp  issued  to  commemorate  a 
profession,  part  of  the  country,  or  anniver- 
sary. These  requests  are  carefully  weighed  by 
a  Committee  and  recommendations  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  Postmaster  General  who  also 
gives  a  great  deal  of  study  to  the  proposal. 
When  approval  is  given  to  the  request,  the 
design  Is  selected  after,  again,  much  study 
and  deliberation  so  that  the  stamp  will  truly 
reflect  the  group  It  Is  to  represent.  From  the 
hundreds  of  requests,  only  about  20  a  year 
are  approved  and  Issued. 

This  morning  the  Veterans  erf  Foreign  Wars 
is  being  honored  by  the  United  States  PosUl 
Service  with  the  Issuance  of  a  stamp  com- 
memorating the  76th  anniversary  of  its 
founding.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  many  pec^le  In  the  U.  S.  Postal 
Service  with  whom  we  have  worked  to  reach 
this  flne  hour  which  will  honor  the  VJ.W. 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  Citizens  Stamp 
Advisory  Oonunlttee  who  spent  so  many  hours 
reaching  the  decision  to  recommend  Its  Is- 
suance and  In  the  selection  of  the  design. 
And  most  Importantly,  I  would  like  to  extend 
my  gratitude  and  appreciation  to  the  Post- 
master General  of  the  United  States  for  his 
■pproral.  For  without  his  guidance  and  as- 
sistance, the  honor  we  an  to  receive  today 
could  not  have  taken  place. 


Today  is  the  first  day  of  issue  of  the 
United  SUtes  stamp  issued  to  commemorate 
the  75th  anniversary  of  the  VF.W.  Please 
Join  together  in  the  ceremony  to  honor  the 
veterans  who  have  done  so  much  for  their 
country.  Reverend  Henry  Reinewald  wiu  now 
deliver  the  Invocation. 
Natl.  Hcmor  Guard— Advance  the  C<dors 
National  Anthem.  '^wors. 

^**»**««g  Alto  IirnopucnoN  of  Posticastib 
Oknkkai.  bt  VEW  Commandex-di-Crid' 
Rat  R.  Sookn  ^^ 

It  is  a  special  honor  and  privilege  to  take 
part  in  this  ceremony  marking  the  first  day 
of  issue  of  this  stamp.  I  am  proud  to  repre- 
sent  the  members  of  this  great  orgaa^- 
tlon  and  all  veterans  who  are  being  honored 
by  the  issuance  of  this  stamp. 

Many  of  the  people  in  this  country  who 
use  a  stamp  to  pay  bills,  send  thoughts  to  one 
another,  or  request  information  through  the 
mails,  never  give  thought  to  the  little  piece 
of  paper  they  place  in  the  upper  right  hand 
corner  of  the  envelope.  There  seems  to  be  so 
many  different  designs  and  colors.  The  rou- 
tine of  licking  and  affixing  a  stamp  may  take 
away  for  many  the  meaning  behind  the 
stamp.  The  reason  for  issuing  it  can  become 
lost  in  the  repetition  of  using  it. 

But,  I  can  assure  you,  there  Is  one  which 
will  never  lose  Its  significance  for  this  oc- 
ganlzation — the  veterans  of  this  nation  or 
to  the  people  of  America:  The  beautiful 'de- 
sign—for  which  we  have  Robert  Hallock,  an 
artist  from  Newtown,  Connecticut,  to 
thank — cannot  do  less  than  bring  to  mind 
of  every  citizen  the  sacrifice  made  by  Amer- 
ica's veterans.  The  brilliant  red  and  blue  on 
the  field  of  white.  Immediately  calls  to  mind 
the  red,  white  and  blue  of  our  country's  flag 
and  aU  that  she  stands  for. 

The  big  bright  and  outstanding  VF.W. 
wUl  be  known  to  all — members  and  non- 
members  alike — as  representing  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States —  an  or- 
ganisation of  men  who  have  fought  overseas 
in  defense  of  freedonr  and  their  country. 
Centered  beneath  the  VJP.W.  is  the  Croes 
of  Malta,  the  emblem  of  the  VJ.W.  And,  in 
blue — 75th  Anniversary — commemorating  a 
major  milestone  in  our  history.  This  stamp 
honors  also  all  veterans  of  all  the  foreign 
wars  fought  by  the  United  SUtes.  And.  In 
particular,  those  gallant  men  who  fought  in 
the  Spanish -American  War  and  who  are  the 
founders  of  the  V  J.W. 

The  United  SUtes  Postal  Service  could  not 
have  done  mcMv  for  the  veterans  of  thU 
coimtry  and  the  VF.W.  than  to  have  Imued 
this  most  fitting  tribute.  Those  who  use  It 
cannot  help  but  be  stirred  by  Its  brilliance 
and  by  the  devotion,  sacrifice  and  call  to 
duty  given  by  this  country's  veterans  who 
answered  Its  need  in  time  of  peril. 

It  is  now  my  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you 
the  man  who  made  possible  this  outstand* 
ing  tribute. 

Our  distinguished  gtieet  became  the  60th 
postmaster  general  of  the  United  SUtes  in 
January  1972.  He  served  as  Deputy  Poet- 
master  General  from  February  1969  until 
January  1971,  wbeii  he  resigned  upon  ap- 
polntntent  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Postal  Service.  He  Is  the  only  Deputy  Post- 
master General,  since  the  nation  was  a  Crown 
tuAcmj,  who  eubaequenUy  became  Postmaster 
General. 

At  the  time  of  his  Initial  appointment, 
he  had  completed  a  40  year  career  as  Presi- 
dent. Chief  Operating  Officer  and  Director  of 
the  American  Can  Company. 

He  played  a  prominent  part  in  planning  for 
postal  reform  and  was  Instrumental  in  the 
enactment  of  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
of  1970  which  transformed  the  former  Poet 
Office  Department  to  an  independent  estab- 
lishment of  the  Federal  Government. 

He  has  been  responsible  for  many  signifi- 
cant steps  in  the  modemixation  of  the  postal 
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system.  Under  his  guidance,  high-speed 
equipment  is  being  installed  to  help  handle 
the  90  billion  pieces  of  mall  which  flow 
through  the  system  each  year.  By  his  direc- 
tion, a  continuing  series  of  service  improve- 
ment conferences  are  being  held  to  pursue 
better  methods  of  mall  handling. 

It  is  a  privilege  and  honor  to  have  this 
gentleman  with  lis  today  to  Uke  part  in  the 
first  day  of  Issue  ceremonies  ccnnmemorating 
the  76th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
SUtes.  May  I  present  to  you,  the  Postmaster 
General — the  Hon(»«ble  E.  T.  Klassen. 

R»"*""  OP  PosTMAsm  Gemexal  E.  T. 

Klasskk 
It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  we  is- 
sue the  VFW  Stamp  today  In  recognition  of 
your  organization's  76  years  of  service  to 
America. 

We  also  dedicate  the  stamp  to  the  millions 
of  men  who  fought  in  the  front  Unes  from 
San  Juan  HlU  to  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  TraU  to 
keep  democracy  alive  and  free.  No  organiza- 
tion or  individual  can  have  a  more  noble 
mission  than  to  serve  flag  and  country. 

Generations  of  Americans  have  served  our 
country  well.  They  served  it  with  valor — with 
confidence — and  with  unsurpassed  dedica- 
tion. Theirs  was  the  spirit  that  made  Amer- 
ica the  strongest  and  most  progressive  na- 
tion on  earth. 

But  In  recent  years  our  national  sense  of 
duty  and  pride  seems  to  have  diminished.  We 
are  Just  emerging  from  an  era  In  which  many 
Americans  cut  and  ran  when  their  country 
needed  them.  They  sneered  at  patriotism. 
They  evaded  military  service.  They  trampled 
on  the  stars  and  stripes.  These  people  did  not 
degrade  the  flag.  They  degraded  themselves. 
But  we  are  faced  now  with  another  kind 
of  "cop-out"  that  is  far  more  ominous  In  its 
long-range  potential.  The  American  people 
are  turning  their  backs  on  the  Institutions  of 
business  and  government  that — together — 
have  made  our  country  the  envy  of  mankind. 
The  Hams  poll  shows  that  only  29  percent 
of  the  people  have  confidence  In  business  and 
industry.  Only  40  percent  respect  the  mili- 
tary. An  overwhelming  majority  places 
greater  tnist  in  the  garbage  collector  than 
In  government. 

Well,  America  does  have  problems.  But 
what  country  and  what  people  don't? 

More  than  half  of  the  world's  population 
lives  under  the  heel  of  communism.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  people  alive  today  are  condem- 
med  to  hopeless  poverty.  Inflation  is  bad 
here — ^but  it  is  far  worse  nearly  everywhere 
else. 

Our  form  of  government  may  not  be  per- 
fect— but  it  is  the  same  government  that 
gave  us  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  And  I  wotild  remind  the  faint- 
hearted that  they  have  pro^ered  beyond 
imagination  because  business  and  Industry 
created  for  them  the  highest  standard  of 
living  the  world  has  ever  luiown. 

The  military  has  always  been  ready  when 
the  chips  were  down.  And  It  is  the  only  thing 
today  that  stands  between  the  free  world  and 
enslavement.  All  of  these  institutions  deserve 
our  support  and  gratitude. 

Our  memories  may  teU  us  that  America  was 
better  In  yeara  gone  by.  It  was  not.  Each 
generation  has  been  beset  by  great  and  grave 
problems.  But  each  generation  virorked  to- 
gether and  pulled  together  to  leave  a  nation 
that  was  stronger  than  the  one  It  Inherited. 
The  only  question  is  whether  this  generation 
cares  enough  to  do  what  U  right  for  America. 
No  problem  can  ever  be  solved  by  running 
away  from  It.  Nothing  can  be  gained  by  con- 
demning business  and  government  Just  be- 
cause we  dont  agree  with  everything  they  are 
doing.  We  would  be  damn  poor  Americans  If 
we  supported  oxu-  institutions  only  when  it 
suited  out  mood  or  self-interest. 
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I  have  been  around  tor  a  long  time.  My 
country  has  been  good  to  me.  It  has  been  good 
to  all  of  us.  I  have  great  confidence  in  the 
futxire  as  long  as  we  have  organizations  like 
the  VFW  that  place  duty  and  love  of  country 
ahead  of  all  other  considerations. 

Now  It  Is  my  prlvUege  to  present  souvenir 
albimu  of  the  VFW  stamp  that  we  dedicate 
today. 

By  tradition,  the  flnt  album  is  for  the  Pres- 
ident. The  next  one  Is  for  Ray  R.  Soden, 
National  Commander-in-Chief,  VFW. 

John  J.  Stang,  Senlcv  Vice  Commander-in- 
Chief,  VFW. 

Thomas  "Pete"  Walker,  Juniw  Vice  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, VFW. 

Julian  Dickenson,  Adjutant  General,  VFW. 

J-  A.  Cheatham,  Quartermaster  General, 
VFW. 

Congressman  Diilski. 

I  now  take  particular  pleas\ire  in  present- 
ing an  album  to  a  man  who  really  does  "Re- 
member the  Maine."  He  Is  George  S.  Rlchey  of 
Flint,  Michigan.  Mr.  Rlchey  is  Junior  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  United  Spanish  War 
Veterans  and  a  life  member  of  the  VFW. 


RENEOOTIAnON  BOARD  SHOULD 
BE  EMPOWERED  TO  EXAMINE 
LEASES  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS  AND 
MINERAL  RESOURCES 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  ll,  1974 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  spring, 
the  Congress  will  be  considering  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Ren^otlatlon  Board,  a 
smaU  Government  agency  designed  to  re- 
capture excess  profits  resulting  from 
Government  defense  and  space  contracts. 

During  the  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation, I  Intend  to  oCPer  amendments 
which  would  empower  the  Board  to  ex- 
amine leases  of  public  lands  and  re- 
sources for  recovery  of  oil  or  minerals. 
The  amendment  would  require  the  Board 
to  assess  private  companies  additional 
sums  in  cases  of  windfall  profits  resulting 
from  their  use  and  recovery  of  resources 
from  these  public  lands. 

The  spectacle  of  greed  presented  by 
profiteering  American  oil  companies  has 
given  the  Congress  more  stimulation 
than  ever  to  consider  means  of  oil  in- 
dustry regulation  and  recapture  of  excess 
profits.  While  citizens  sacrifice  because 
of  reported  petroleum  shortages,  oil  com- 
panies have  posted  profit  margin  in- 
creases up  to  90  percent  over  1972.  De- 
spite a  national  attempt  to  conserve  en- 
ergy resources  and  maintjiln  reasonable 
prices,  oil  companies  are  able  to  afford 
massive  advertising  campaigns  because 
they  "would  like  you  to  know."  Despite 
the  existence  of  large  amounts  of  some 
refined  oils  purchased  at  low  wholesale 
prices,  oil  retailers  have  not  hesitated  to 
double  or  triple  their  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  American  oil  indu-.try  has  proven, 
quite  conclusively,  that  the  management 
of  American  energy  resources  cannot  be 
left  solely  to  the  giant  oil  companies. 
Soaring  profits,  neglect  of  the  public  in- 
terest, monopoly  control,  and  a  general 
abuse  of  the  consumer,  are  all  results  of 
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the  arrogance  and  corporate  greed  of 
big  oil. 

The  Renegotiation  Board — ^which  over 
the  past  20  years  has  recaptured  over 
$1.16  billion  in  excess  profits  from  Gov- 
ernment contractors — is  one  tool  which 
could  be  used  to  r^:ulate  the  big  oil 
companies.  Primarily,  the  Board  could 
be  used  to  examine  the  profitability  of 
leases  which  the  oil  companies  obtain 
from  the  Federal  Government  and  which 
permit  them  to  drill  offshore  and  to  mine 
for  oil  shale  in  the  public  lands  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  By  adding  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior's  mineral  leas- 
ing programs  to  the  activities  subject  to 
review  by  the  Renegotiation  Board,  the 
public  could  possibly  recover  himdreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.  In  this  way,  the  pub- 
lic's interest  in  these  national  treasure 
deposits  could  be  protected. 

Oil  deposits  on  public  lands  are  a 
major  source  of  future  energy  supplies. 
For  example,  leases  were  let  early  this 
year  for  $1.5  billion  for  almost  half  a 
million  acres  of  offshore  oil  lands  In  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Considering  the  current  prices  of  crude 
oil  and  their  rapid  escalation  upward, 
the  public's  interest  may  not  be  served 
by  these  bids,  in  spite  of  their  seeming 
enormity.  This  is  particularly  true  In 
offshore  leases,  where  an  extra  large  oil 
deposit  can  mean  a  financial  windfall.  In 
this  time  of  energy  crisis,  I  believe  that 
the  energy  resource  leases  being  made  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  deserve 
the  same  type  of  scrutiny  as  World  War 
n  defense  contracts.  The  public  should 
have  the  right  to  find  out  how  many  oil 
or  mineral  deposits  are  actually  on  their 
lands  that  are  being  leased  away,  and 
then  be  able  to  recover  a  fair  amount 
from  the  use  of  the  land.  Profiteering 
through  the  use  of  public  lands  must  not 
be  permitted. 

The  first  two  leases  of  oil  shale  lands 
in  CoIorsMlo  have  provided  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  how  the  public  interest  has  been 
placed  in  jeopardy  by  the  present  bonus 
bid  system.  The  first  5,100-acre  lease— 
"C-a"— of  Western  slope  oil  shale  lands — 
had  an  original  Interior  Department 
"minimum  acceptable  bid"  valuation  of 
between  $5  and  $9  million.  Yet  the  bid 
results  brought  in  over  $210  million. 
While  this  seemed  like — and  is — an 
enormous  sum  of  money,  the  yield  to  the 
Federal  Government  on  some  4  billion 
barrels  on  the  tract  is  only  about  5.2  cents 
per  barrel — and  even  this  may  be  reduced 
through  later  adjustments. 

A  month  later,  the  second  tract  was 
leased.  The  land  Involved  was  estimated 
to  contain  about  723  million  barrels  of 
shale  oil.  The  mining  method  being  used 
was  more  costly  than  the  method  used  on 
the  first  tract,  yet  the  bonus  bid  on  this 
tract  brought  in  $117  million,  or  about 
16.3  cents  per  barrel. 

In  other  words,  if  the  same  per  barrel 
bid  had  been  received  on  both  tracts,  the 
Federal  Treasury  would  have  received 
approximately  half  a  billion  dollars  more. 
Yet  now  that  these  leases  have  been  let. 
there  appears  to  be  little  hope  of  any 
adjustment  or  recovery  in  favor  of  the 
pubUc. 
The  mechanism  of  the  Renegotiation 
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Board  could  have  been  used  to  pi  >tect 
the  public's  Interest  In  this  type  of  bid/ 
lease. 

In  addition  to  protectingr  the  Ame  lean 
public  from  excessive  proAteerlng  re- 
negotiation of  leases  let  on  public  ]  mds 
will  also  serve  to  protect  us  from  th  <  in- 
competency of  our  own  Govern:  lent 
agencies.  At  the  end  of  January  of  this 
year,  I  warned  that  the  price  the  Dej  art- 
ment  of  the  Interior  was  about  to  a(  :ept 
as  bonus  bids  on  Colorado  oil  shale  1  nds 
was  extremely  low.  In  early  Pebrua  y,  I 
wrote  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Mc  -ton 
asking  his  office  to  consider  delayini  the 
Federal  prototype  oil  shale  leasing  )ro- 
gram  to  allow  time  to  reexamine  th  re- 
turn that  the  public  was  recei  'Ing 
through  bonus  bids  to  the  Govemn  eat 
I  told  Secretary  Morton  that  there  was 
a  threefold  disparity  between  the  irst 
and  second  oU  shale  tract  leases.  To  this 
date  I  still  have  not  received  a  reply  i  xan 
the  Secretary. 

On  January  23,  I  wrote  to  the  JJS. 
Geological  Survey  aslcing  them  for  (  »eir 
estimate  of  the  value  of  these  two  ti  icts 
of  land.  Although  the  figure  has  een 
kept  confidential  despite  an  appa  ent 
lack  of  authority,  it  has  been  leai  oed 
that  the  Department  of  the  Int<  lor 
would  have  been  willing  to  lease  the  iret 
oil  shale  tract  for  about  one-twent  eih 
of  the  ultimate  high  bid.  The  Wash  ig- 
ton  Post  of  March  5  reports  that  Intc  ior 
now  recognizes  that  they  made  a  li  rge 
errw  In  their  estimation  of  that  "m  ni- 
mum  acceptable  bid."  1 

Renegotiation  could  help  us  assurejlhe 
public  that,  in  addition  to  preventing^lhe 
riches  of  the  public  lands  from  beiijp  a 
windfall  to  private  business,  it  will  flso 
stop  them  from  being  given  away  byjlhe 
Government. 

The  Renegotiation  Board  was 
started  in  1943  with  then-temporary 
thority  to  audit  finances  of  defense 
tractors.  The  Board  existed  to  insure  tliat 
private  business  did  not  profit  at  the 
public's  expense.  Aggregate  contra<j^ 
profits  are  examined  by  the  Board,  \»|th 
profits  determined  to  be  in  excess  re- 
turned to  the  Government.  The  autlK>r- 
ity,  still  temporary  but  extended  eve|4r  2 
years  since  1945.  has  been  amended  to|n- 
clude  space  and  aviation  contracts  ilet 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Under 
rent  legislation,  the  Board  expiree 
June  30.  This  legislative  opportunit 
renewing  the  Board's  life  should  be  se 
and  used  to  provide  greater  protec 
to  the  American  people. 
I  include  a  news  release: 

Vanik  To  Intropdcx  LsoisukTiON  To 

TiATK  ResouKCE  Leaobs:  Points  to  Pos8h>^-i> 
$400  Million  Loss  to  TkEASu»T  in  Racijrr 
Oil  Sbals  Lkask  it 

Congressman  Charles  A.  Vanlk,  in  a  q>e|ch 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  to<lay  $n- 
nounced  he  would  Introduce  legislation  i  to 
allow  a  re-examlnatlon  of  leases  and  sale^fof 
public  landa  and  resources  to  ensure  taat 
private  companies  do  not  reap  extraordlnliy 
profits  from  them  at  the  expense  of^e 
public.  i| 

The  legislation.  In  the  form  of  an  ameal- 
ment  to  a  bill  extending  the  authorizatio3of 
the  Renegotiation  Board,  would  allow  ibe 
Board  to  renegotiate  profits  that  compaijles 
receive  from  public  lands  by  recovery  of  pU 
and  minerals  or  other  natxiral  resources.   | 
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The  Benegotlatlon  Board,  an  agent  of  the 
Federal  government,  was  formed  in  IMS  and 
given  authority  to  audit  the  finances  of  de- 
fense  contractors  to  prevent  them  from  real- 
Izing  excess  profits  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  public  and  the  national  war  effort. 
Although  given  only  temporary  authority 
originally,  the  Congress  has  granted  two  year 
extensions  to  the  Board  since  1945.  The  Re- 
negotiation Board's  authority  is  currently 
limited  to  government  defense  and  q>ace 
contracts. 

Vanik  aaya  that  renegotutlon  of  leases  for 
public  lands  and  resources  is  one  way  to  help 
regulate  the  massive  profits  of  American  oil 
companies,  while  at  the  same  time  ensuring 
the  American  public  a  fair  return  for  the  use 
and  consumption  of  their  properties. 

"The  public  should  have  the  right  to  find 
out  how  much  oil  or  mineral  deposits  are 
actually  on  the  public  lands  that  are  being 
leased  away,"  Vanik  said,  "and  then  be  able 
to  recover  »  Xalr  amount  for  the  use  of  the 
land." 

Citing  examples  of  disparities  in  recent 
leasings  in  the  Federal  Prototype  oU  shale 
program.  Vanik  said  that  renegotiation, 
"could  help  assure  the  public  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  preventing  the  riches  of  the  public 
lands  from  being  a  wtndfaU  to  private  busi- 
nees.  It  wUl  also  stop  them  from  being  given 
away  by  the  government." 

He  was  referring  to  a  Department  of  the 
Interior  ofBclat  evaluation  that  would  have 
allowed  over  4  billion  barrels  of  recoverable 
shale  oil  to  be  leased  for  as  little  as  9  million 
dollars,  while  it  eventtiaUy  brought  a  high 
bid  of  over  $210  million — twenty  times  Inte- 
rior's "minimum  acceptable  bid." 

Vanik  pointed  out  that  if  the  first  oil 
shale  tract  had  been  leased  for  the  same  per 
barrel  price  as  the  second  lease,  the  Treasury 
would  have  received  an  extra  $400  million. 
XiensgotlatloQ  authority  could  help  recover  a 
Bubstanttal  portion  of  this  windfall. 

The  Ohio  Congressman  is  concerned  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  charged  the 
responsibility  for  protection  of  trillions  of 
dollars  of  public  resovirces,  is  allowing  those 
preoloos  properties  to  be  squandered  away 
through  either  incompetency  or  too  close 
cooperation  with  the  companiea.  His  legisla- 
tion would  allow  an  objective,  independent 
third  party  to  In^Mct  the  lease  agreements. 
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GIRL  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF   IL&Jfi'UCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFHESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  11.  1974 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Bir.  Speaker,  during 
the  week  of  March  12  through  March  18 
the  Girl  Scouts  of  America  will  observe 
the  82d  anniversary  of  their  founding, 
and  it  is  again  my  pleasure  to  pay  tribute 
to  this  outstanding  organization  and  to 
commend  them  for  another  year  of  serv- 
ice to  girls  and  to  our  country. 

Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States  of 
America  is  the  largest  voluntary  orga- 
nlzatlon  for  girls  in  the  free  world  and 
the  ideals  fostered  by  this  organ  i2atlon 
Inspires  Its  members  toward  high  Ideals 
of  character,  conduct,  patriotism,  and 
service  so  that  they  may  become  happy 
and  resourceful  citizens.  TTie  organiza- 
tion gives  a  girl  an  opportimity  to  be 
herself:  to  grow  in  her  own  way,  choose 
the  personal  values  she  wants  to  hold, 
and  to  lead  the  kind  of  life  she  wants 
to  lead. 


For  62  years  Girl  Scouttag  has  grown 
and  survived  In  the  communities  of  our 
Nation,  not  as  a  pelf-centered  group 
seeking  its  own  virtues  but  as  an  orga- 
nization  which  reaches  out  to  other 
groups  and  individuals  as  partners  in 
the  business  of  making  this  a  better 
world. 

The  activities  of  the  Girl  Scouts  are 
truly  Innovative.  They  still  hike,  camp, 
and  learn  some  basic  home  management 
skills,  but  they  are  also  Involved  in  pro- 
grams which  aid  the  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren in  the  iimer-city  areas  and  migrant 
labor  camps;  they  work  with  handi- 
capped children  and  they  assist  the  el- 
derly. Their  councils  conduct  drug  edu- 
cation programs  and  enlist  the  aid  of 
civic  and  service  groups  to  make  local 
communities  aware  of  the  opp>ortunity 
and  the  need  for  effective  action  against 
drug  abuse. 

The  cooperative  effort  between  the 
Girl  Scouts  and  communities  talces  as 
many  different  forms  as  there  are  Scout 
troops. 

Some  projects  arc  national  in  scope 
and  participation,  and  others  meet  a 
specific  need  on  a  local  leveL 

One  project  which  is  currently  having 
a  national  impact  is  "EducaUon  for  Par- 
enthood." A  1-year  grant  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
helped  the  Girl  Scouts  to  set  up  this 
nationwide  project  for  teenage  boys  and 
girls.  The  goal  is  to  prepare  teenagers  for 
a  more  effective  parenthood  by  helping 
them  learn  about  child  development 
and  the  role  of  parents. 

In  different  areas  of  our  country  Girl 
Scout  councUs  in  the  education  for  par- 
enthood projects  pull  together  a  variety 
of  community  resources.  Such  Joint  ef- 
forts are  very  beneficial  to  the  future 
parents  inasmuch  as  it  provides  them 
with  a  practical  education  and  at  the 
same  time  gives  child  care  agencies  the 
extra  help  they  often  need  to  care  for 
the  children  In  their  charge.  Some  teen- 
agers are  working  with  preschool  chil- 
dren In  day  care  centers,  church  nurs- 
eries. Headstart  programs,  and  summer 
recreation  camps. 

Girl  Scout  community  service  projects 
are  often  undertaken  without  benefit  of 
grants  and  the  small  projects  carried  out 
by  the  Scouts  to  their  own  local  com- 
mimitles  seldom  make  nati<mal  head- 
lines. But  these  projects  that  fill  a  spe- 
cific need  In  one  particular  area  are  the 
very  foundation  of  the  Girl  Scout  tradi- 
tion of  service,  and  it  is  these  services 
which  are  making  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  the  futive  of  our  coimtry. 

In  my  home  State  of  Kentucky,  the 
Gh-1  Scouts  of  the  Kmtucklana  Council 
cooperate  with  the  local  Salvation  Army 
to  sponsor  an  annual  "Helping  Hands 
Day."  Prom  7-year-old  Brownies  to  17- 
year-old  seniors,  the  Scouts  provide  help- 
ing hands  to  collect  used  clothing,  house- 
hold items,  and  small  appliances,  which 
are  given  to  the  men's  social  service  cen- 
ters of  the  Salvation  Army.  The  repair 
of  these  items  provide  work  and  a  small 
income  for  the  men  in  the  center. 

Last  year  this  project  drew  participa- 
tion from  9,000  Girl  Scouts  and  yielded 
17,000  poimds  of  discarded  Items.  The 
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vehicle  rental  agencies  provided  trailers 
and  trucks  for  the  pickup  effort,  and  the 
Teamsters  Union  donated  trucks  and 
drivers,  which  attests  to  the  commimity 
support  for  this  project. 

Success  stories  like  this  are  happening 
every  day  in  large  and  small  commu- 
nities wherever  there  is  Girl  Scouting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Girl  Scouts  pre- 
pare to  celebrate  their  62d  anniversary, 
I  want  to  wish  them  every  success  and 
hope  ttxtt  they  will  continue  to  grow  so 
that  they  can  expand  their  infiuence  to 
reach  the  Uves  of  our  yoimg  people  who 
have  not  yet  been  exposed  to  their  high 
ideals  and  many  worthwhile  programs. 


A  CLASH  OF  OIL  PROFITS  WITH 
THE  NATIONAL  GOOD 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Monday.  March  11.  1974 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
editorial  by  Leonard  Silk  in  the  New 
York  Times  poses  the  question  of  how 
far  the  American-based  multinational 
oH  companies  can  go  in  pursuit  of  short- 
term  profit  maximization  and  still  remain 
oblivious  to  the  social  and  economic 
consequences  of  their  activities.  Mr.  Silk 
lays  bare  with  a  few  incisive  stokes  of 
the  pen  the  political  manipulations  of  the 
oil  industry  that  have  succeeded  in  pro- 
tecting its  domestic  market  while  leading 
to  the  shortage  that  such  poUcies  were 
(stensibly  designed  to  avert. 

In  a  somewhat  prophetic  vein,  the 
author  warns  that  the  emphasis  on  pro- 
fits to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  con- 
siderations may  bring  the  companies  into 
direct  conflict  with  national  interests, 
and  he  implies  strongly  that  it  could  well 
be  the  corporate  interests  that  will  bend 
in  any  confrontation  of  public  welfare 
versus  private  gains. 

The  case  for  coordination  of  energy 
development  with  public  policy  grows 
stronger  by  the  day,  and  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Silk  has  accurately  gaged  the  result 
of  the  collision  of  purpose  that  the  oil 
companies  are  unwilling  to  cushion  by 
any  actions  that  would  reveal  a  sen- 
sitivity to  the  needs  of  the  American 
people. 

I  include  the  editorial  in  full  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoao : 

MULTINATIONAL  MoilALS 

(By  Lefmard  BUk) 

The  dinosaur  died  out,  they  say,  because 
It  had  a  pea-sised  brain.  Could  tlie  gargan- 
tuan oil  corporations  expire  for  the  same  rea- 
son? 

It  is  dllBcult  to  figure  out  how  the  cor- 
porate mind  works.  One  oil  Industry  execu- 
tive has  tartly  remarked  that  security  and 
growth  can  be  added  to  profit  as  corporate 
goals  "if  you  want  three  goals  rather  than 
one,  but  the  first  two  are  implicit  in  proflte." 
And  another  executive.  In  his  cups,  once  con- 
fessed to  the  writer:  "When  a  business 
statesman  makes  public  speeches,  he  has  to 
talk  in  terms  of  social  responsibility  and 
long-term  profit  maximization,  but  the 
truth — the  deep  secret  he  can  never  admit  to 
anyone  except  the  lady  who  shares  his  pU- 
low — is  that  be  is  a  short-term  profit  mazi- 
mlaer." 
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Acceptance  of  this  simple  fact  of  life 
should  spare  one  a  great  deal  of  moral  in- 
dignation and  surprise — surprise  that  after 
years  of  receiving  huge  tax  breaks  and  oil 
Import  quotas  allegedly  to  avoid  a  domestic 
oil  shortage,  there  should  be  a  horrendous 
domestic  oil  shortage,  Surprise  that  the  same 
oil  companies  that  extracted  those  import 
quotas  from  Government  to  prevent  foreign 
price  competition  should  now  attribute  their 
failure  to  build  domestic  refineries  to  the  un- 
certain supply  of  foreign  crude  oU.  Or  sur- 
prise— to  take  an  event  of  recent  weeks — that 
some  oil  companies,  In  the  midst  of  an  energy 
shortage  that  has  millions  frantic,  should 
reduce  the  crude  oU  they  are  bringing  into 
the  Unlt.ed  States,  lest  they  have  to  share 
that  oil,  on  allocation  orders  from  the  Federal 
Energy  Office,  with  other  companies  at  some 
cost  to  their  own  profits. 

You  might  have  thought  that,  with  the 
enormous  increase  in  oil  profits,  thanks  to 
the  run-up  in  prices  after  the  Arab  embargo, 
the  multlnationai  oil  companies  would  have 
said  to  themselves:  "Let's  bring  in  the  oU 
and  share  it,  but  protest  the  allocation  rules 
as  vigorously  as  we  can,  because  they  are 
costing  us  money.  But  we  should  act  as 
though  we  are  seriously  concerned  about  the 
nation's  problems,  and  recognize  that  the 
Government  has  to  allocate  oil  somehow, 
since  sectors  of  the  country  and  the  economy 
are  suffering.  After  all,  this  big  country  is  an 
important  part  of  our  market." 

But  if  you  thought  so,  you  would  be  for- 
getting the  simple  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  short-term  profit  maximization.  In 
fact,  the  Federal  Energy  office  hastily  changed 
the  allocation  rules  so  that  the  multination- 
als would  no  longer  refuse  to  bring  crude 
oU  into  the  United  States. 

The  multlnationai  oil  corporations  have  a 
special  problem  now,  for  which  they  may  de- 
serve some  sympathy.  They  must  obediently 
respond  to  the  commands  of  such  Govern- 
ments as  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait,  over 
which  they  have  much  less  influence  than 
over  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
even  if  this  means  helping  the  Arab  coun- 
tries to  levy  economic  warfare  against  the 
United  States. 

The  multinational  corporations  woiild 
like  to  be  world  citizens,  but  since  there  is 
no  world  government,  no  world  community 
to  which  they  are  responsible,  they  must 
feign  loyalty  to  every  country  where  they  do 
business,  concealing  the  flag  under  which 
they  really  sail — a  Jolly  Roger  emblazoned 
with  the  motto.  "Shorten  profit  maximiza- 
tion." 

But  is  that  corporate  flag  really  a  Jolly 
Roger,  or  does  It  signify  as  legitimate  and 
worthy  a  purpose  as  that  pursued  by  most 
nation-states?  "There  are  few  ways  in  which 
a  man  can  be  more  innocently  employed  than 
making  money,"  said  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
and  this  may  bold  for  corporations  as  well  as 
individuals  most  of  the  time.  In  their  quest 
for  profits,  corporations  doubtless  increase 
economic  efficiency — and  the  multinationals 
do  this  on  a  global  scale.  But  some  Ameri- 
can corporations  vrere  happy  to  do  business 
with  Hitler,  or  to  subvert  democratic  Oov- 
enmients  in  Latin  America  and  elsewhere, 
and  there  ts  nothing  innocent  about  that. 

In  any  case,  economics  is  not  everything, 
and  the  natloD-state,  when  it  ts  healthy  and 
principled,  is  the  appropriate  institution  tar 
serving  the  hroader  social,  political  and 
psychological  goals  of  Its  citizens.  To  safe- 
guard the  freedom  of  its  citizens,  a  nation 
cannot  be  the  instrument  of  corporations 
that  have  no  other  purpose  than  profit-max- 
Imizatlon,  however  legitimate  and  useful  that 
objective  may   be   in  a  limited  context. 

The  dangM  is  not  that  corporations  will 
pursue  their  pecuniary  interests,  especially 
if  they  do  so  within  the  constraints  of  com- 
petition, but  that  they  will  corrupt  and  cap- 
ture the  powers  of  government  and  trans- 
figure national  values  and  institutions  to 
serve  their  corporate  interests. 
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The  multinational  corporations  would  be 
wiser  to  cease  trying  to  bend  the  political 
process  to  their  own  purposes,  at  home  or 
abroad.  That  is  a  dangerous  game,  which  is 
bound  to  provoke  a  social  reaction  in  this 
country  and  others.  Corporations  that  are 
insensitive  to  the  needs  and  rights  of  any 
nation  to  determine  its  own  social  ends  may 
be  digging  a  grave  for  themselves. 


THE  FERTILIZER  SHORTAGE:  A 
GROWING  PROBLEM  OF  SUPPLY 
AND  DEMAND 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11.  1974 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recent  reports  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  from  the  fertilizer  in- 
dustry indicate  a  shortage  of  serious 
proportions  of  fertilizers  that  will  be  re- 
quired by  American  farmers  if  they  are 
to  achieve  their  crop  production  goals 
this  year. 

The  Idaho  farmer,  like  his  fellow 
farmers  throughout  the  Nation,  is  con- 
fronted with  a  perplexing  dilemma.  He 
has  been  exhorted  to  "plant  to  the  fence- 
posts"  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  because  of  favorable  economic  con- 
ditions in  the  agricultural  market,  is  en- 
thusiastic to  comply  with  this  request. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  is  being  informed 
by  suppliers  that  fertilizer  necessary  to 
achieve  this  increased  production  will 
be  in  very  short  supply. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
estimated  that  1974  crop  year  demand 
for  nitrogen,  phosphate,  and  potash  will 
be  12,  9,  and  8  percent  higher  respec- 
tively than  1973  consumption  levels.  De- 
mand for  fertilizer  has  been  rising  over 
the  years.  In  1965  American  farmers 
used  4>/i  million  tons  of  nitrogen  ferti- 
lizer; in  1970  the  figure  rose  to  TV*  mil- 
Uon  tons,  and  in  1973,  toimage  demand 
stood  at  9  million  tons.  This  increasing 
demand  reflects  certain  basic  factors. 
First,  a  release  of  60  million  additional 
acres  from  the  farmland  set-aside  pro- 
gram, with  nearly  20  million  acres  of  this 
total  being  released  this  year.  Increased 
yields  are  also  planned  for  planted  acres, 
and  since  most  of  the  set-aside  lands 
coming  into  production  are  of  marginal 
quality,  fertilizer  need  will  be  greater. 
Net  farm  income,  at  its  highest  level  in 
history  in  1973,  wUl  encourage  and  en- 
able farmers  to  fund  larger  fertilizer 
purchases. 

Even  though  domestic  suppUes  of 
plant  nutrients  are  projected  to  in- 
crease by  nearly  9  percent  this  year,  seri- 
ous shortages  are  anticipated  in  nitrogen 
and  phosphate  fertilizers,  and  potash 
supplies  could  be  adversely  affected  by 
rail  transportation  difBculties. 

The  D^iartment  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates a  1  miUion  ton  shortage  of  nitro- 
gen fertiUzer,  and  a  700,000  ton  shortage 
of  phosphate.  The  Fertilizer  Institute, 
however,  believes  that  the  actual  short- 
ages will  be  closer  to  3  miUion  tons  of 
nitrogen  and  1.5  million  tons  of  phos- 
phate. I  understand  that  the  National 
Council  of  Farm  Cooperatives  favors  the 
FeiliJiser  Institute  estimate. 
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The  difference  In  these  estimates  coiljid 
be  based  on  differing  factors  of  applldii- 
tion  rate.  I  believe  that  a  review  of  ^e 
data  utilized  in  arriving  at  these  es^- 
mates  should  be  conducted  to  deterniE^e 
which  set  of  projections  is  closer  to  t^e 
truth.  Obviously,  the  spread  in  the  i$- 
trogen  shortage  projection  deserves  spe- 
cial consideration  because  of  the  seri^ 
implications  for  wheat  farmers  requiring 
top  dressing  for  crops  and  for  the  pro- 
jected demand  for  nitrogen  fertilizer  iy 
the  Nation's  corn  farmers.  t 

The  shortages  projected  by  the  Per^- 
lizer  Institute  could  result  in  a  loss  of  2215 
million  tons  of  grain  production.  Wh«i 
one  considers  the  need  to  replenish  oir 
own  grain  inventories  as  well  as  the  nei 
to  help  fill  the  needs  of  a  grain-himg 
world,  we  can  111  afford  to  lose 
amount  of  production.  s 

What  economic  implications  do  thele 
projected  shortages  have  for  the  Am^- 
ican  farmer?  Obviously,  yields  woulj 
drop,  as  would  farm  income.  Reduced  fef 
tilizer  expenditures  of  $5  per  acre  can  re- 
duce gross  income  to  the  farmer  by  $p 
to  $15  per  acre  in  grain  value.  This  fli- 
ure  can  rise  to  $20  to  $30  per  acre  if  gratfi 
is  fed  to  animals.  Of  course,  decrease^ 
livestock  production  will  ultimately  re- 
sult in  higher  costs  for  the  U.S.  coDl- 
simier.  ii 

How  do  we  go  about  combating  thi^ 
problem?  For  the  short  term,  economtt: 
incentives  must  be  present  in  the  dome^ 
tic  market  to  offset  export  demand.  ^ 
return  for  decontrol  of  domestic  fertil- 
izer prices,  producers  agreed  to  curta$ 
a  significant  portion  of  their  export  sales 
and  to  stabilize  prices  when  an  effectivje 
incentive  level  was  achieved.  This  con*- 
mitment  is  still  being  maintained  despitfe 
the  fact  that  world  prices  continue  t|o 
spiral  upward.  For  example,  domest^ 
ammonia  is  selling  for  around  $120  a  tost, 
whereas  ammonia  consigned  for  export  1$ 
selling  at  between  $200  and  $210  a  tori, 
with  spot  sales  of  as  high  as  $300  a  toia 
reported.  A  similar  situation  exists  i]^ 
urea  and  diammonium  phosphate,  wltlji 
domestic  prices  trailing  world  prices  bf 
at  least  $100  a  ton.  1 

When  the  House  Committee  on  Agrii 
culture  held  hearings  on  the  fertiliz^ 
shortage  situation  in  September  and 
October  of  1973,  certain  suggestions  weit 
offered  repeatedly.  First,  a  decontrol  <^ 
domestic  prices  was  essential,  and  that 
has  now  been  achieved.  Second,  domestic 
production,  already  running  at  nearly 
full  capacity,  must  be  increased.  This  Ini 
creased  production  will  require  the  con-* 
struction  of  additional  plants,  with  esti- 
mated costs  ranging  between  $35  and  $6f 
million  apiece,  and  really  efficient  plant* 
costing  as  much  as  $80  to  $100  million. 
Lead  times  on  construction  run  about  18 
months,  and  actual  construction  caii 
take  as  much  as  3  years  per  plant.  Mosf 
importantly,  new  construction  will  de4 
pend  on  long-term  commitments  from 
gas  companies  for  adequate,  xminter- 
rupted  supplies  of  natural  gas.  A  mlnl4 
mum  commitment  of  a  IS-year  supply  14 
essential  to  initiate  construction  plansj 
Fertilizer  plants  already  In  existence  also 
require  guarantees  of  uninterrupted  gas 
service  if  they  are  to  maJntft^n  capacltit 
levels.  ■ 
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A  release  from  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  dated  January  31,  1974,  pro- 
jected that  major  interstate  natural  gas 
pipeline  supply  deficiencies  are  expected 
to  be  53  percent  higher  during  Septem- 
ber 1973  through  Augiist  1974  than  they 
were  a  year  earlier.  The  FPC  reported 
actual  and  projected  curtailments  of 
service  by  18  of  the  36  reporting  com- 
panies. 

Natural  gas  fuel  and  feedstock  re- 
quirements of  nitrogen  fertilizer  plants 
consumes  only  2  percent  of  our  Nation's 
total  annual  consumption,  or  470  biUion 
cubic  feet  out  of  a  total  consumption  of 
22  trillion  cubic  feet. 

To  meet  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's projected  shortage  of  nitrogen 
fertilizer  this  year,  the  industry  will  re- 
quire an  additional  43  billion  cubic  feet 
of  natural  gas,  or  about  1/500  of  the 
total  natural  gas  produced.  Although  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  attempted 
to  cut  down  on  low  priority  usage,  which 
accoimts  for  65  percent  of  our  total  con- 
sumption, through  establishment  of  pri- 
ority of  service  guidelines,  curtailments 
through  1973  amounted  to  a  loss  of  300,- 
000  tons  of  ammonia.  Under  the  present 
priority  system,  plants  with  firm  con- 
tracts receive  a  No.  2  priority,  after  resi- 
dential requirements.  In  this  category 
they  compete  with  all  other  firm  con- 
tract industrial  users  for  supplies  of  gas. 
Plants  with  interruptible  contrsujts. 
which  accoimt  for  22  percent  of  our 
domestic  fertilizer  production  capacity, 
fall  into  categories  6  to  9.  It  is  estimated 
that  ciu-tailments  imder  this  system  wfl] 
result  In  a  loss  of  17.5  billion  cubic  feet 
for  the  crop  year  ending  June  1974. 

To  maintain  maximum  production 
levels  of  existing  plants,  the  Federal 
Power  Conmilssion  should  review  the  pri- 
ority system  and  elevate  all  fertilizer 
plant  requirements  for  fuel  and  feedstock 
to  the  No.  2  priority  level,  irregardless  of 
the  firm  or  Interruptible  nature  of  their 
contracts. 

Long-range  gas  contracts,  an  impor- 
tant determinant  In  the  construction  of 
new  plants,  will  require  ample  supplies 
of  natural  gas.  The  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission should  review  its  present  pricing 
structure  to  determine  what  adjustments 
will  be  required  to  increase  domestic  nat- 
ural gas  production,  which  has  steadily 
declined  from  16,000  wells  to  8,000  wells 
in  the  years  since  1956. 

When  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
studies  the  pricing  structure  to  deter- 
mine if  adjustments  can  be  made  to  In- 
crease natural  gas  production,  considera- 
tion should  also  be  given  to  those  com- 
panies that  depend  on  gas  supplies  out- 
side the  United  States.  For  Instance,  In 
the  State  of  Idaho,  Intermountain  Gas 
takes  two-thirds  of  its  gas  frwn  Cana- 
dian sources  and  one-third  from  the 
United  States.  Over  the  past  3  or  4 
months,  Intermountain  has  been  faced 
with  considerable  change  in  the  prices 
paid  for  Canadian  supply.  In  addition, 
Intermountain  faced  a  disruption  In 
service  from  Canada. 

Fortunately,  Intermountain's  manage- 
ment were  able  to  effectively  coordinate 
their  resources  to  serve  their  customers' 
needs  with  a  minimum  of  disruption.  Al- 
thoiigh  British  Columbia  Premier  David 
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Barret  has  pledged  that  his  Province  will 
meet  long-term  gas  commitments  to  sup- 
ply the  Pacific  Northwest,  including 
Idaho,  he  cannot  guarantee  prices.  Ciu-- 
tailments  and  price  imcertainties  clearly 
point  to  the  need  to  explore  for  new  gas 
sources  within  the  United  States,  and 
Intermountain  and  foiu-  other  Northwest 
gas  distributors  are  engaged  in  an  explo- 
ration venture  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
area.  When  companies  such  as  these  at- 
tempt to  augment  or  expand  supplies 
from  domestic  sources,  thereby  relieving 
a  dependence  on  imported  gas,  I  believe 
they  should  be  encouraged  and  assisted 
in  this  effort  by  the  expeditious  handling 
of  necessary  documentation  by  regula- 
tory agencies,  and  in  favorable  and 
timely  consideration  of  nominal  rate  in- 
creases to  meet  exploration  costs.  Success 
in  a  venture  of  this  nature  produces  sup- 
ply and  cost  benefits  not  only  to  the  ferti- 
lizer production  sector,  but  also  to  all 
other  gas  consumers. 

The  current  fuel  shortages  in  this 
country  clearly  indicate  the  need  to  in- 
crease domestic  production  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible  to  lessen  our  de- 
pendence on  costly  and  uncertain  energy 
sources  from  abroad.  Such  dependence 
leaves  us  highly  vulnerable  to  rapidly  in- 
creasing demand  situations  in  other 
coimtries,  as  well  as  sudden  changes  in 
export  policy  based  solely  on  self-serving 
economic  considerations.  A  case  in  point 
is  the  recently  announced  intention  of 
the  Algerian  Government  to  Increase  the 
cost  of  its  natural  gas  exports  by  as 
much  as  986  percent.  American  compa- 
nies are  now  being  requested  to  renego- 
tiate long-term  contracts.  One  American 
company.  El  Paso  Gas,  faces  the  possi- 
bility of  a  price  Increase  from  30.5  cents 
per  thousand  cubic  feet  to  3  per  thousand 
cubic  feet.  Algeria  has  indicated  that 
Europe  and  Japan  will  be  eager  custom- 
ers if  the  United  States  does  not  want 
Algerian  gas  at  these  new  proposed 
prices. 

If  a  pricing  structure  review  Is  Initi- 
ated by  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
I  hope  that  consideration  will  be  given 
to  the  need  for  coordination  of  intra- 
state pricing  policies,  over  which  FPC 
presently  lacks  jurisdiction.  Obviously,  if 
the  fertilizer  Industry  Is  to  be  induced 
to  expand  production  and  commit  long- 
term  capital  to  new  plants,  coordination 
of  Government  policies  must  be  achieved 
to  insure  ample  supplies  of  natural  gas 
at  fair  and  reasonably  stable  prices. 

The  curtailment  of  electrical  power  to 
fertilizer  plants  should  be  explored  by 
the  Federal  Energy  Office.  The  perspec- 
tive development  by  the  FEO  in  its  prior- 
ity classification  for  food  production  does 
not  currently  include  fertilizer  produc- 
tion, and  this  disparity  should  be  re- 
viewed ajxd  corrected. 

A  measure  of  short-term  relief  can  be 
extened  to  the  fertilizer  industry  by  ad- 
justment of  service  priorities  mentioned 
above.  Another  possibility  to  provide  re- 
lief to  the  Pacific  Northwest  would  be  a 
temporary  suspension  of  the  Jones  Act 
to  allow  the  shipment  of  anhydrous  am- 
monia and  pelleted  urea  from  Alaska  to 
the  west  coast  in  foreign  vessels.  I  un- 
derstand the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion haa  this  suggestion  under  review. 
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and  I  wOTild  encourage  prompt  and  fa- 
vorable action  to  Implement  this  tempo- 
rary relief  for  this  section  of  the  country. 

I  have  sponsored  legislation,  H.R. 
13279.  to  suspend  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1920.  to  allow  these  fertilizer  shipments 
on  vessels  of  foreign  registry. 

Transportation  difficulties  continue  to 
plague  the  American  farmer  and  the 
fertilizer  industry.  According  to  the  Fer- 
tilizer Institute,  we  lack  511  boxcars  and 
1,094  hopper  cars  for  material  now  avail- 
able for  shipment.  These  car  shortage 
figures  were  released  for  the  week  ending 
February  8.  The  Canadian  boxcar  situa- 
tion portends  possible  potash  shortages 
for  many  areas  of  the  coimtry.  despite 
increases  in  production. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  loan 
and  tax  incentives  for  the  industry  to 
increase  its  rolling  stock.  In  the  interim, 
an  educational  program  must  be 
launched  to  facilitate  prompt  imloading 
and  release  of  badly  needed  cars.  Too 
many  small  desders  are  using  freight  cars 
as  warehouses  and  this  practice  should 
be  discouraged. 

Branch  line  refurbishment  should  also 
be  a  priority  item  for  rural  areas,  to  re- 
lieve dependence  on  truck  transport  that 
Is  often  unsuited  for  rural  road  condi- 
tions. Regional  transportation  planning, 
with  possible  computer  utilization,  could 
yield  substantial  improvement  in  the 
fertilizer  and  crop  transportation  prob- 
lem area.  A  grain  transportation  study 
c<Hiducted  by  Iowa  State  University  in 
conjimction  with  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Transportation  reveals  the  economic 
benefits  and  efficiency  gains  of  a  systems 
approach  to  grain  transportation.  This 
project  should  be  reviewed  to  determine 
its  applicability  to  other  areas  of  the 
coimtry  and  to  ascertain  whether  the 
scope  of  such  a  system  could  be  expand- 
ed to  include  fertilizer  shipments.  In 
Idaho,  a  study  is  now  underway  to  ex- 
plore the  subterminal  concept  in  agri- 
cultural transportation.  This  project, 
imder  Uie  direction  of  the  Idaho  Trans- 
p(»tatl(»  Council,  could  yield  much  val- 
uable information  about  the  feasibility 
of  systems  planning  in  an  area  that  is 
currently  plagued  by  transportation  dif- 
ficulties. 

Some  arcEis  have  been  left  without 
fertilizers  due  to  withdrawal  of  suppliers. 
Northern  Idaho  farmers  face  difficulties 
because  of  the  withdrawal  of  a  Cana- 
dian supplier,  based  on  economic  con- 
siderations. Whereas  these  farmers  had 
originally  had  planned  to  apply  about 
40  poimds  of  solid  fertilizer  per  acre  to 
obtain  maximum  yield,  they  are  now  be- 
ing forced  to  cut  back  to  26  pounds,  and 
filling  the  gap  with  liquid  fertilizer. 

However,  farmers  estimate  that  this 
method  is  only  80  percent  effective,  and 
yield  losses  will  result.  Although  the 
suppliers  in  the  area  are  exerting  every 
effort  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  farmers 
who  have  been  cut  off  from  supply,  even 
former  customers'  are  being  sJlocated 
supplies,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if 
not  impossible  to  meet  everyone's  needs. 
Of  course,  shipments  of  Alaskan  ferti- 
lizer should  relieve  this  situation  if  the 
Jones  Act  can  be  temporarily  amended. 

A  review  of  the  fertilizer  shortage  sit- 


uation will  imdoubtedly  Include  some 
recommendations  for  export  controls. 
My  study  of  the  implications  of  such  a 
move  has  determined  that  embargoes 
would  be  counterproductive.  First  of  all, 
we  are  dependent  on  shipments  of  Ca- 
nadian potash,  and  certain  areas  of  the 
coimtry  receive  large  tonnages  of  fin- 
ished Canadian  fertilizer.  This  arrange- 
ment is  not  one-sided,  as  Canada  de- 
pends on  this  country  for  shipments  of 
phosphate  rock.  Second,  export  trade  is 
nearly  balanced  by  imports.  For  example, 
while  we  exported  3.7  million  tons  of 
fertilizer  in  July  to  December  of  1973, 
we  imported  3.9  million  tons  during  the 
same  period.  These  imports  include  urea, 
ammonium  nitrate,  and  anhydrous  am- 
monia. 

Finally,  an  embargo  on  the  part  of  this 
country  would  prove  a  devastating  blow 
to  the  Latin  American  countries  who  de- 
pend on  us  as  a  major  supplier.  I  am  sure 
we  are  all  aware  of  the  world  pubUc  re- 
action to  the  Arab  oil  embargo.  Emulat- 
ing the  Arab  action  in  a  commodity  of 
this  importance  could  only  result  in 
widespread  animosity  and  could  seriously 
hamper  our  trading  position  in  the  world 
market. 

I  will  conclude  my  remarks  by  stress- 
ing the  importance  of  utilizing  a  valu- 
able service  that  is  already  available  to 
the  U.S.  fsu-mer  through  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service.  I  refer  to  the  soil  test- 
ing program.  Such  soil  testing  by  every 
farmer  will  make  good  use  of  our  avail- 
able fertilizer  supplies.  While  under- 
utilization  does  not  make  good  use  of  our 
resources,  overutilization  is  neither  good 
conservation  nor  good  economics. 

The  world  food  crisis  is  seen  by  many 
authorities  to  be  looming  omniously  on 
the  horizon.  Indeed,  even  the  worldwide 
energy  crisis  pales  in  comparison  with 
the  prospect  of  widespread  starvation  in 
less  developed  countries.  Whether  or  not 
this  grim  forecast  becomes  a  reality  de- 
pends largely  on  the  response  of  the 
world  conmiunity  to  increase  agricul- 
tural production,  tied  so  closely  to  fer- 
tilizer availability.  This  country  has  the 
ability  to  meet  its  own  needs,  and  in  this 
way  we  are  very  fortunate.  We  will  prob- 
ably pay  higher  prices  for  our  food,  but 
at  least  it  will  be  available  if  we  adopt 
the  proper  response  now. 

Delays  in  coordinating  Government 
policies  to  assist  the  farm  and  fertilizer 
production  sectors  will  preclude  the 
achievement  of  our  national  agricultural 
production  goals. 

Decisive  action  must  be  taken  now  to 
help  the  American  farmer  meet  the 
needs  of  American  consumers. 

Idaho  farmers  are  ready  and  willing  to 
do  their  share  in  meeting  America's  farm 
production  goals  this  year.  Idaho's  fer- 
tilizer producers  are  working  hard  to 
meet  increasing  demand,  both  in  Idaho 
and  in  other  State  markets.  We  need  to 
address  ourselves  to  policy  implementa- 
tion and  adjustment  that  will  enable 
Idaho's  farm  and  fertilizer  .sectors,  as 
well  as  those  throughout  the  United 
States,  to  achieve  production  objectives. 
I  am  hopeful  that  such  policy  reviews 
will  be  forthcoming  as  a  result  of  hear- 
ings on  the  fertilizer  problnn  In  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 


JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 


HON.  LLOYD  MEEDS 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1974 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  at  this  point  to  include  in 
the  Record  the  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson).  Senator 
Jackson  is  a  longtime  friend  and  ac- 
quaintance of  Mrs.  Hansen  and  shares 
responsibility  in  the  Congress  for  interior 
affairs : 
Statement  bt  Senator  Henst  M.  Jackson: 

Tribdte  to  Representative  Julia  Butler 

Hansen 

Mr.  Speaker:  With  her  retirement  Julia 
Butler  Hansen,  the  dean  of  Washington 
State's  delegation  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  Chairman  of  the  House  Interior 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  will  leave  be- 
hind a  legacy  of  accomplishment  and  perma- 
nent memories  of  her  forthrigbtness  and  un- 
wavering honesty. 

Although  I  extend  my  best  wishes  to  our 
distinguished  colleague  and  bow  to  her  de- 
sire to  return  to  her  home  in  the  town  of 
Cathlamet  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  I 
must  say  that  I  will  miss  her  as  a  colleague 
to  whom  I  have  looked  for  advice  and  most 
important  as  a  warm  personal  friend. 

The  political  career  of  Julia  Butler  Hansen, 
totaling  37  years  in  public  office,  began  on 
the  city  councU  of  Cathlamet  in  early  1938, 
progressed  to  the  Washington  State  Legisla- 
ture where  she  served  for  22  years  and  cul- 
minated In  her  election  as  a  Representative 
In  Congress  In  1960.  The  scope  of  her  career 
makes  it  easy  to  understand  why  she  is  one  of 
the  most  respected  and  influential  members 
of  Congress,  one  who  knows  the  legislative 
process  and  the  use  of  legislative  power  on 
behalf  of  the  people  as  weU  as  anyone  who 
has  served  In  public  office.  She  Is  indeed  a 
legislative  craftsman  with  few  her  equal. 

Mrs.  Hansen  has  said,  "I  am  a  Westerner 
and  I  want  to  return  to  the  West."  In  keeping 
with  the  Western  tradition  of  an  undaunted 
spirit  she  has  blazed  an  Impressive  trial  of 
firsts.  It  all  began  when  she  became  the  first 
woman  to  serve  on  the  city  councU  in  her 
native  Cathlamet.  PVom  there  she  went  on 
to  become  the  first  woman  to  chair  the 
County  Democratic  Central  Committee  and 
capped  her  career  In  state  government  as 
speaker  pro  tempore  of  the  Washington  State 
House  of  Representatives.  When  she  arrived 
In  Washington.  D.C.  she  brought  with  her  the 
savvy  of  a  political  veteran.  She  was  the  first 
democratic  woman  to  serve  on  the  House 
Apprc^riatlons  Committee.  She  is  also  the 
first  and  only  woman  to  serve  on  the  House 
Democratic  Steering  Committee.  Her  record 
Is  one  of  substance,  of  which  she  can  be 
justly  proud,  as  we  are  of  her. 

And  it  is  not  over.  'Xife  is  not  going  to  be 
long  enough  to  do  all  the  things  that  I  want 
to  do."  she  said.  "I  have  so  many  interests." 
Along  with  her  congressional  c<dleagues  I 
want  to  wish  her  well  as  she  returns  to  pri- 
vate life,  about  which  she  said: 

"At  the  end  of  the  year,  when  my  term 
expires,  I  shall  return  to  my  home  in  Cathla- 
met, Washington,  with  my  husband,  to  write, 
garden,  do  as  I  please,  bang  up  the  telephone 
or  take  the  damn  telephone  off  the  hook, 
and  when  pec^le  I  do  not  know  appear  at 
my  door  and  walk  In  without  knocking,  I 
will  have  the  great  opportimity  of  telUng 
them  it  is  my  private  home." 

Even  though  she  Is  retiring  from  public 
office  to  the  life  of  a  private  citizen,  the  last 
thing  I  would  expect  her  to  do  would  be  to 
disassociate  herself  from  the  career  of  public 
service  she  has  so  admirably  led  for  so  many 
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years.  I  was  not  surpriaed  when  she  said  #iat 
"as  a  private  citizen,  I  shall  continue,  as  ^g 
as  I  live,  to  have  a  strong  interest  In  laay 
community,  district,  state  and  nation."  With- 
out a  doubt  this  is  what  all  of  us  in  jthe 
Washington  State  delegation  would  exjlect 
from  oiu-  distinguished  Representative  fibm 
the  third  district.  | 

I  will  again  wish  her  well  when  she  rett^ns 
home  and  will  express  to  her  the  hope  t^at 
she,  as  a  concerned  citizen  and  valued  friipd, 
will  not  put  the  telephone  off  the  hook  wjlen 
I  keep  calling  for  advice  and  help.  1 
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INSIDE  JERICHO 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL  i 

OF  ILLINOIS  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEsf 

Monday.  March  11,  1974 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  il- 
most  1  solid  year  of  close  and  sonie- 
times  fanatical  reporting  by  the  media 
on  the  Watergate  issue,  I  think  it  is  fiir 
to  state  that  there  are  some  who  app^r 
to  be  obsessed  by  Watergate.  In  that  con- 
nection, I  have  just  read  a  sermon  <|b- 
livered  by  the  Reverend  Robert  P.  Ga^s 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ay 
hometown  of  Peoria,  HI.  | 

Entitled  "Inside  Jericho."  the  serm<in 
compares  the  mood  and  attitudes  of  tie 
people  residing  in  Jericho,  when  th^t 
city  was  under  siege  by  Joshua  and  his 
followers,  with  the  mood  and  attitu(^s 
of  national  life  in  our  own  countty 
today.  t 

I  commend  the  message  of  the  serm#i 
to  my  colleagues  and  also  to  my  friends 
in  the  press  galleries  and  that  the  te»t 
of  the  sermon  be  placed  in  the  Rxcoitp 
at  this  point:  | 

lNsn>K  JmicHo  I 

(By  the  Reverend  Robert  P.  Gates)     | 

Dr.  Kenneth  McFarland,  one  of  Americas 

favorite  banquet  speakers,  tells  of  the  tli^e 

that  a  friend  of  bis,  a  Rev.  Mr.  CartweB, 

arrived   at  his  new  parish.  He   visited  t^ 

Sunday  School.  In  the  halls  he  met  a  youdg 

boy,    asked    his   name,   and    was    told,   "I^ 

David   Mercer."   "David,   do   you   know  w^ 

broke  down   the   walls   of  Jericho?"  Davta 

answered,  "no,  I  don't  know — but  I  didn't  <^ 

it!"  Rev.  Cartwell  went  Into  David's  clasi 

room;  where  he  met  Mrs.  OUbert.  the  teacbe 

He  said,  "I  Just  met  David  Mercer  In  tl 

hall.  Mrs.  OUbert — ^I  asked  him  who  brol 

the  walls  of  Jericho  and  do  you  know  wh_- 

he  said?  He  said  he  didn't  know,  but  he  asi 

sured  me  that  he  didn't."  Mrs.  Gilbert  sai4 

"Well,  if  David  said  he  didn't  know  and  tf 

he  said  he  didn't  do  it,  you  can  be  assur^ 

that  he's  telling  the  truth.  David  U  a  fli# 

young  man.  The  Mercer  family  is  a  gr« 

family  In  this  church  and  if  David  said  th 

he  dldnt  do  it,  he  didn't  do  it!"  Rev.  Carvr 

weU  went  to  Mary  Bright,  the  Superintend! 

ent  of  the  Sunday  School  and  said,  "Marjt 

I  met  David  Mercer  in  the  hall.  I  asked  hl^ 

who   broke   down   the  walls  of  Jericho.   Hi 

said  be  dldnt  know,  but  he  assured  me  tha| 

he  didn't.  So,  I  went  to  his  teacher,  Mr^ 

Gilbert,  and  told  her  what  David  had  sai4| 

and  she  assured  me  that  David  would  n< 

lie — that  If  he  said  he  didn't  do  it,  he  dldn 

do  It.  So,  I've  come  to  you."  Mary  Brlghi 

said,  "Dr.  CartweU.  I'm  utterly  surprised  an( 

ashamed.  I  can  vouch  for  everything  tha 

David  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  said.  David  Merce 

and  the  whole  Mercer  family  are  responslbli 

members  of  the  church  and  If  he  says  bi 


didn't  do  it,  be  didn't  do  It.  Why  make  a 
big  Issue  of  this  thing?  You  11  only  get  your- 
self Into  trouble  befor»  you  even  begin  your 
ministry  here.  I  suggest  you  drop  the  whole 
matter  as  far  as  we're  concerned.  Why  don't 
you  simply  go  to  those  Jericho  people  and 
explain  to  them  that  no  one  in  this  church 
did  It.  If  their  walls  were  broken  down  no 
one  around  here  knows  how  it  happened. 
But,  If  they  persist  In  their  accusation  that 
someone  from  this  church  did  it,  you  should 
know  we  have  a  little  fund  here  in  the 
church  school — Just  for  such  things.  Offer 
to  pay  for  the  damage,  it  certainly  cannot 
be  very  great." 

Well,  that's  Dr.  McParlaud's  story.  David, 
Mrs.  Gilbert  and  Mary  Bright  were  clear  on 
one  matter — "they  didn't  know  how  the  walls 
of  Jericho  were  broken." 

Let's  see  what  the  Bible  tells  us: 
"Now  Jericho  was  shut  up  from  within 
and  from  without  because  of  the  people  of 
Israel;   none  went  out,  and  none  came  In. 
And  the  Lord  said  to  Joshua,  "see,  I  have 
given  into  your  hand  Jericho,  with  its  king 
and  mighty  men  of  valor.  You  shall  march 
around  the  city,  all  the  men  of  war  going 
around  the  city  once.  Thus  shall  you  do  for 
six  days.  And  seven  priests  shall  bear  seven 
trumpets  of  rams'  horns  before  the  ark;  and 
on  the  seventh  day  you  shall  march  around 
the  city  seven  times,  the  priests  blowing  the 
trumpets.  And  when  they  make  a  long  blast 
with  the  ram's  horn,  as  soon  as  you  hear  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet,  then  all  the  people 
shall  shout  with  a  great  shout;  and  the  wall 
of   the   city   shaU   fall   down   flat,   and   the 
people  shall  go  up  every  man  straight  be- 
fore him.'  So  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  caUed 
the  priests  and  said  to  them,  'take  up  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,  and  let  seven  priests 
bear  seven  trumpets  of  rams'  horns  before 
the  ark  of  the   Lord."  And   he  said  to  the 
people.  'Go  forward:  march  around  the  city, 
and  let  the  armed  men  pass  on  before  the 
ark   of   the   IjanX:   But   Joshua   commanded 
the  people.  'You  shall  not  shout  or  let  your 
voice  be  beard,   neither  shall  any   word  go 
out  of  jout  mouth,  until  the  day  I  bid  you 
shout;  then  you  shall  shout."  On  the  seventh 
day  they  rose  early  at  the  dawn  of  day,  and 
marched  around  the  city  In  the  same  man- 
ner seven  times.  And  at  the  seventh  time, 
when  the  priests  had  blown  the  trumpets, 
Joshua  said  to  the  people,  'Shout;   for  the 
Lord  has  given  you  the  city."  So  the  people 
shouted,  and  the  trumpets  were  blown.  As 
soon  as  the  people  heard  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,   the   people   raised   a  great   shout, 
and  the  wall  fell  down  flat,  so  that  the  peo- 
ple went  up  into  the  city,  every  man  straight 
before  him.  and  they  took  the  city.  Then  they 
utterly  destroyed  aU  in  the  city,  both  men 
and  women,  young  and  old,  oxen,  sheep,  and 
asses,  with  the  edge  of  the  sword."  (Joshua 
6.1-7,  10-11.  16-16,  20-21). 

Can't  you  see  it?  Here  stands  Jericho.  On 
the  wall  were  stationed  men  of  war  with 
bronze-tipped  spears  gleaming  in  the  sim; 
the  light  infantry  straightened  the  feathers 
of  their  arrows,  and  checked  the  tautness  of 
their  bows;  and  the  artUlery  was  pUlng  huge 
stones  alongside  their  giant  catapults.  Ev- 
erything was  ready— as  the  Bible  says  "Jeri- 
cho was  shut  up  from  within  and  from 
without.  None  went  In  and  none  went  out " 
The  Sergeant  and  the  O.I.'s  Jeered  and 
sneered  and  cat-called  and  swore  at  the 
ragged  swarm  of  wilderness  men  that 
marched  out  of  arrow-shot  around  the 
Camp.  Here  they  march,  with  seven  pecu- 
liarly dressed  men,  carrying  some  horns,  out 
ahead  of  a  packingcase  or  a  trimk  of  some 
sort,  that  was  carried  by  four  men  (the  ark 
of  the  covenant) — and  that  was  all.  No 
spears,  no  bows,  no  arrows,  no  catapults,  no 
weapons  of  any  sort  as  far  as  the  men  of 
Jericho  could  see.  And  luround  the  city  of 
Jericho  the  procession  went — no  sound,  no 
word    spoken,    no    eye    turned    toward    the 


city— just  every  man  looking  straight  at  the 
back  of  the  neck  of  the  one  in  front  of  him. 
As  the  poet  has  said: 

"Heel  and  toe,  heel  and  toe. 
Around  the  wall  of  Jericho, 
Around  the  wall  of  Jericho, 
Past  the  haughty  golden  gate, 
Where  the  emperor  in  state. 
Smiles  to  see  a  ragged  show. 
Round  and  round  his  city  go. 
Heel  and  toe,  heel  and  toe. 
Round  the  wall  of  Jericho." 

Having  circled  the  city  of  Jericho  once  the 
parade  stopped.  The  Israelites  sit  down  at 
sun-down.  AU  Is  dark.  All  is  stUl.  The  Israe- 
lites sleep. 

The  next  morning,  after  tidying  up  camp 
the  Israelites  faU  into  formation,  the  Ark  of 
The  Covenant  Is  brought  to  the  head  of  the 
line,  the  trumpeters  take  their  place  ahead 
of  it,  and  off  they  march — silently  and  out 
of  arrows  reach : 

"Heel  and  toe,  heel  and  toe, 
Round  the  wall  they  go. 
Where  they  watch  with  scornful  eyes, 
Where  the  captain's  bastion  rise. 
Heel  and  toe,  heel  and  toe. 
Round  and  round  the  waU  they  go." 

At  four  o'clock  the  march  Is  over,  supper 
Is  had,  the  fires  are  put  out,  the  Israelites 
sleep  In  quiet  darkness.  This  goes  on  for 
six  days.  Then  comes  the  seventh  day.  Seven 
times  around  the  city  of  Jericho.  The  pace 
Increases  each  time — faster  and  faster.  The 
only  sound  Is  the  scuffling  of  feet  and  the 
heavy  breathing  of  men,  when  all  of  a  sud- 
den the  trumpets  blast!  And  the  mob  of 
Israelites  let  out  a  bloodcurdling  shout.  The 
city  Falls!  Not  an  arrow  shot,  a  sword 
thrown,  a  spear  arched  at  the  enemy.  The 
Israelites  swarm  over  Jericho  and,  with  their 
enemy's  own  tools  of  war,  literally  destroy 
every  num,  woman  and  chUd  and  animal 
shut  up  within  the  wall  of  Jericho. 

How  could  this  be?  How  could  Jericho  fall 
without  a  shot  being  fired,  and  only  a  shout 
being  heard? 

Well.  Lloyd  C.  Douglas,  who  wrote  The 
Magnificent  Obsession,  The  Robe,  The  Big 
Fisherman,  and  other  novels  and  sUM'les,  had 
this  to  say  al>out  the  whole  affair.  Here's 
what  he  sees  as  happening  on  the  Inside  of 
Jericho. 

"It  was  late  afternoon.  The  Emperor  sat, 
playing  chess  with  the  Prime  Minister  in  the 
heavy  sUence,  punctuated  only  by  the 
rhjrthmlc  swish  of  peacock  feather  fans  that 
a  dozen  sweating  Nubian  slaves  used  to  avert 
the  attention  of  the  royal  files.  The  Ci^taln 
of  the  Guard  appeared  at  the  door.  The 
Prime  Minister  said,  "WeU,  what?" 

"A  large  nimiber  of  Hebrews,  my  lord — a 
very  large  number — probably  all  the  Hebrews 
In  the  world,  are  encamping  500  yards  south 
of  the  golden  gate." 

"Hmmmm  .  .  ."  said  the  Prime  Minister, 
"strange.  Armed?" 

"Apparently  not,  your  majesty." 

"Strange.  We^U  go  and  look  ...  are  the 
gates  all  shut?" 

"Yes.  my  lord." 

"Are  they  bolted?" 

"Yes.  my  lord." 

"WeU,  then,  keep  them  shut.  Nobody  goes 
out,  and  nobody  comCs  in.  Is  that  clear  to 
you?" 

"Tls  weU,  my  lord." 

So  they  went  out  to  the  Tower  over  the 
golden  gate,  and  looked  a  long  time  and 
laughed  boisterously.  Word  spread  through 
the  city  and  everyone  who  might  presumably 
have  any  business  on  the  southern  wall,  was, 
that  late  afternoon,  on  top  of  it  watching 
that  strange  procession.  The  Army  was  called 
out;  squirted  a  little  more  oU  into  the  bear- 
ings of  the  catapults;  counted  their  arrows; 
unllmbered  their  bows;  examined  the  pyra- 
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jnlds  of  rocks,  pUed  at  intervals,  on  the  broad 
surface  of  the  wall.  The  whole  city  was  merry 
that  night  and  much  wine  was  drunk.  But 
the  Army  was  ordered  to  remain  on  top  of 
the  waU,  ready  for  whatever  might  come  to 
pass,  though  It  was  evident  that  this  ragged, 
emaciated,  weaponless  mob  of  thorn-tom 
travelers  were  as  powerless  as  they  were 
numerous. 

The  Emperor  spent  a  merry  evening  but 
did  not  sle^  very  well,  and  arose  In  the 
morning,  groggy  and  perplexed.  He  went  to 
the  golden  gate  and  watched  the  Hebrews 
faU  Into  line,  and  his  heart  beat  a  little 
quicker  as  they  moved  forward,  obviously 
confident  of  what  they  were  going  to  do — 
and  he  wondered  what  they  were  going  to  do. 
He  wished  he  knew!  He  asked  everybody  In 
the  royal  household  and  they  aU  said  they 
wished  they  knew!  The  marching  continued. 
The  Hebrews  came  no  closer.  Late  afternoon, 
when  the  baffling  pageant  was  over,  the  Is- 
raelites traUed  back  to  their  camp,  put  out 
their  campflres  and  went  to  bed.  Obviously, 
their  strategy  was  to  reconnolter — probably 
the  onslaught  would  be  that  night.  The  word 
was  passed  that  Nobody  In  Jericho  was  to  go 
to  bed  that  night.  The  Army  was  to  remain 
In  full  strength  on  top  of  the  wall — and  the 
clvUians  were  to  be  up,  with  their  clothes 
on.  ready  to  make  whatever  defense  they 
might  In  their  own  household. 

Certain  optimists  in  the  Cabinet  protested 
that  the  Emperor  was  taking  this  matter  too 
seriously  Isecause  the  Israelites  had  no  weap- 
ons— ^but  he  replied  "That's  Just  It  ...  no 
weapons!  If  they  had  wei^Kins,  they  would 
probably  be  weak  weapons  .  .  .  stuff  twisted 
out  of  trees  In  the  forest,  and  tied  together 
with  thongs.  If  they  had  weapons,  we  coiild 
meet  them  for  we  are  sure  of  our  weapons. 
But  you  see,  they're  not  proposing  to  fight 
us  with  weapons.  "Hiey  have  something  else 
In  mind,  and  whatever  that  something  else 
la,  they  have  confidence  in  it.  And  the  su- 
preme danger  that  we  are  In,  is  that  we  don't 
know  what  their  plan  is.  It's  a  new  kind  of 
battle,  and  our  weapons  are  not  buUt  for  It. 
When  they  come  with  such  complete,  unan- 
imous confidence  In  their  own  strategy  It 
means  they  know  exactly  what  they  can  do 
to  us." 

Well,  the  next  morning  the  Army  was  on 
the  waU.  Laughter  was  raucous  and  shrlU 
today.  But  with  spasmodic  spurts  of  hysteria. 

The  merchants  in  the  city  nervously  at- 
tempted to  pursue  their  usual  duties,  but 
customers  did  not  come  to  buy — ^they  Just 
wandered  and  whispered  and  asked  questions 
which  nobody  answered.  And  that  night  no 
one  slept  in  Jericho. 

The  next  day  the  Army  was  unable  to  eat 
for  worry  and  watching  .  .  .  but  there  was  a 
certainty  that  an  attack  was  imminent.  So, 
that  night,  with  redoubled  vlgUance  they 
manned  the  parapets  and  sat,  peering  out 
Into  the  blackness.  The  trouble  was,  these 
beseigers  had  no  weapons.  That  meant  that 
the  ordinary  processes  of  giving  battle  were 
of  no  xise.  Jericho  must  sit  and  watch  and 
wait  and  worry. 

Late  Thursday  afternoon  some  Jerlchonlans 
began  to  take  to  their  sick-beds.  Others  had 
gone  entirely  out  of  their  heads,  and  were 
raving  maniacs  (requiring  the  service  of 
three  strong  men  to  keep  them  from  running 
amuck).  The  slightly  better  balanced  than 
the  neurotics  were  racing  about  from  house 
to  house,  waving  their  arms  and  enquiring 
"what  are  we  going  to  do?"  Nobody  had  any 
appetite.  Nobody  could  sleep.  The  strain  was 
rapidly  winding  them  up  tight  and  taut  and 
tense.  The  nerves  of  the  steadiest  were  tied 
in  hard  icnots  and  the  mere  touch  of  a  man's 
elbow  would  set  off  a  shrill  screech  of  pain. 

So,  by  Saturday,  Jericho  was  all  set  to 
collapse.  That  morning,  early,  a  listless, 
crumided  army  watched  the  Israelites  moving 
at  double-quick — It  drove  Its  persecuted 
muscles  to  obey  Its  painful  nerves,  and  rtse 
to  the  everlasting  business  of  foUowlng  along 
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the  waU,  clutching  spears  in  cold  hands  that 
shook  as  with  palsy.  Faster  and  faster  the 
marchers  moved;  so  fast  the  Army  was  be- 
wildered and  dizzy  with  the  efforts  to  keep 
abreast.  On  the  wall  .  .  .  cmce  around,  twice 
three,  four,  five,  six,  seven  .  .  .  Jericho  was 
aU  keyed  up  now  for  the  breaking 
point.  There  was  a  piercing  blast!  And 
weary,  nerve -frazzled,  careworn,  fear-harried 
Jericho  coUapeedl!  The  Hebrews  rushed  in. 
The  city  that  was  shut  up  from  within  and 
without,  feU  wide  open,  and  was  destroyed!!" 

Well,  what's  the  lesson  In  all  this?  To  me, 
God  Is  saying  something  to  us  about  our 
National  Life  and  our  Personal  Life  that  is 
as  pertinent  and  relevant  as  anything  that 
could  be  said  to  us  In  the  year  1974. 
I 

Let's  look  first  at  our  National  Life: 

The  single,  great  issue  facing  us  is  not 
the  gyrations  of  the  stock  market,  the  energy 
crisis,  the  massage  parlors,  the  X-rated  mov- 
ies, our  poUuted  streams  and  air,  or  even 
what's  happening  in  oxa  schools  or  on  our 
golf  courses.  The  single  issue  before  us  at 
this  Juncture  in  history  Is  whether  the  Single 
Man,  whom  the  Constitution  charges  with 
the  sole  responsibility  of  directing  our  foreign 
policy,  can  continue  to  function  when  the 
parade  of  folks  who  have  waded  across  the 
Watergate,  are  now  circling  the  Whltehouse 
daUy  blowing  their  horns.  We  live  at  a  time 
when  the  delicate  balance  in  International 
affairs  leaves  almost  no  margin  of  error.  In- 
ternational currency  Is  floating  around,  tied 
to  no  basic  commodity  like  gold,  "nie  basis 
of  its  worth  is  purely  psychological.  The 
Mark,  the  Yen,  the  Rubel,  the  Pound,  the 
Dollar,  or  the  Franc  wUl  change  in  value  up- 
wards <»-  downwards,  based  upon  what  deal- 
ers in  real  goods  and  commodities  think  will 
be  their  comparative  value  In  the  future, 
and  what  folks  think  wlU  be  the  viabUlty  of 
each  nation  who  print  their  own  paper 
monies  will  be  in  the  days  to  come. 

(1)  PolltlcaUy  and  mlUtarUy  the  schism 
between  the  great  powers  of  Russia  and  Red 
China  widens  and  narrows  with  pulsating 
danger.  (2)  The  Atlantic  Alliance  Is  crlss- 
croesed  by  deep  teeaks  and  faults,  making  it 
appear  to  be  orUy  a  "paper  contract" — not  a 
"people  contact." 

(3)  Viet  nam  remains  a  Volcano  .  .  .  the 
main  eruption  subsided,  but  minor  spiuls 
and  rumbles  continue  that  may  not  be  Just 
a  prelude  to  a  major  Uarent  to  ctnne. 

(4)  AU  the  wbUe  one  sees  Kissinger  as 
busy  as  a  ^ider,  trying  to  lace  a  web  be- 
tween the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
Pyramids  of  Egypt.  Thin  lines  of  single 
threads  spread  great  distances,  leaving  them 
vulnerable  to  any  shaking  at  either  end  .  .  . 
or  attack  In  the  middle.  And  the  ground 
around  the  Temple  shakes  with  the  tread  of 
armed  vehicles,  and  Pyramids  can  easUy  slip 
on  their  oUy  foundations!  Tb»  web  can  be 
so  easily  broken  .  .  .  and  if  it  is,  the  spider 
WlU  be  left  clinging  by  Its  own  sticky  thread, 
hung  up  on  one  end.  The  very  position  he 
does  not  want.  (5)  All  this  Is  gyrating  while 
the  engines  of  the  Industrial  nations  are  run- 
ning low  on  fuel  and  grease  for  their  bear- 
ings, bringing  them  to  the  point  of 
impotence. 

What  does  one  do  about  all  this?  What 
decisions  must  l>e  made?  What  wlU  be  the 
posture  and  the  position  of  the  United  States 
in  this  complex  crisis? 

The  answer  lies  In  the  decisions  made  solely 
by  the  President  ot  the  United  States.  By 
law  and  by  delll>erate  design,  what  the 
United  States  does  as  a  nation  lntematl<Hi- 
aUy  Is  the  Exclusive  ResponslbUlty  of  the 
Presidency.  The  commands  and  the  decisions 
In  this  area  of  national  life  are  not  those  of 
the  Congress,  nor  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittees, nor  the  Coiirts,  nor  Judges,  nor  the 
Pentagon,  nor  generals,  nor  stock  brokers, 
nor  merchants  .  .  .  and  most  especiaUy,  not 
the  T.V.,  newspaper,  nor  radio  columnists 
and  editorialists,  nor  preachers,  nor  church 
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pronouncements.  Every  one  of  these  areas  of 
influence  has  No  Responsibility  for  making 
decisions  that  lead  to  action  In  the  area  of 
World  Relationship.  Every  one  of  these  seats 
of  power  .  .  .  and  each  represents  a  seat  of 
power  .  .  .  can  afford  to  be  wrong  In  its  indi- 
vidual opinions  or  decisions.  But  not  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  If  He  makes 
a  wrong  move,  we  aU  move  with  him,  and 
suffer  the  consequences! 

Some  commentators  would  have  us  believe 
that  Secretary  Kissinger,  by  his  own  brU- 
liance,  and  negotiations,  has  brought  some 
semblance  of  order  out  of  chaos.  The  fact  Is, 
he  makes  no  move,  no  concession,  no  deals, 
no  proposals  ...  he  does  not  traU  the  line 
of  the  silky  thread  of  his  web  without  direct 
orders  from  the  President  regarding  the  di- 
rection to  take.  Were  the  President  to  permit 
it  to  be  otherwise  he  would  be  in  direct 
violation  of  the  Constitution,  for  If  he  were 
to  delegate  this  exclusive  power  It  would  be 
prima  facie  ground  for  the  removal  of  the 
President  from  his  office  because  of  mal- 
feasance. The  point  of  this:  I  care  not  what 
your  poUtics  are.  .  .  (whether  you  love  or 
hate  the  President,)  (whether  you  did  for- 
merly but  do  not  now,)  the  President  Is  the 
President,  regardless  of  his  personal  name  or 
political  party.  The  Presidency  must  func- 
tion and  the  man  holding  that  c^ce  must 
function.  One  can  destroy  a  Senator  and  51 
others  are  there  to  maintain  the  Senate.  Or 
ruin  a  Congressman  and  you  have  hundreds 
of  others  to  keep  the  CoiLgress  alive.  But  the 
President  Is  oiUy  One  Man,  and  each  of  us 
had  better  ask  ourselves  whether  or  not  the 
President  has  done,  or  Is  doing,  the  specifie 
job  as  the  Constitution  charges  him  to  do— 
The  Handling  of  the  Foreign  Affairs.  (Let's 
not  be  confused  that  he  Is  charged  by  the 
Constitution  of  handling  national  affairs.  .  . 
he's  NOT.  What  he  does  in  that  area  has  been 
delegated  to  him  by  the  Congress.  For  in- 
stance. .  .  the  appointment  of  an  Energy 
Czar  cotUd  have  been  an  arm  of  the  Congress 
and  not  the  Presidency  If  the  Congress  had 
pureferred  to  handle  this  national  problem 
Itself  rather  than  to  delegate  It  to  the 
Presidency.) 

Surely  numy  of  us  can  see  that  the  same 
folks  who  were  formerly  opposed  to  the 
Presidency  In  Its  handling  of  foreign  policy, 
regardless  of  whether  the  President  was 
ELsenbower,  Kennedy,  Johnson,  Tnunan  or 
Nixon,  are  the  very  ones  who  are  exposed  to 
the  President  for  other  reasons.  Some  of  us 
may  Judge  them  to  be  good  reasons.  Some 
of  us  may  Judge  them  to  be  poor  reasons.  But, 
are  those  reasons  based  upon  how  the  Pres- 
idency has  and  Is  functioning  In  foreign  af- 
fairs? Has  he  failed  there,  or  hasn't  be? 
Thafs  the  question!  Or  have  his  antagonists 
faUed  in  these  Judgments  and  prt^becies? 
Does  his  success  make  them  angry  concern- 
ing foreign  affairs? 

Boris  Pasternak  had  his  major  character. 
Dr.  Zhlvago,  make  this  comment  regarding 
the  power-influences  In  Revolutionary  Rus- 
sia, "To  conceal  faUure,  people  had  to  be 
cured,  by  every  means  of  terror,  of  the  habit 
of  thinking  and  Judging  for  themselves,  .  .  . 
to  assert  the  very  opposite  of  what  tbelr  eyes 
told  them." 

We  have  the  Terror  of  the  Watergate 
marching,  as  Israel  of  old,  around  the  Jericho 
of  our  lives.  And  we  need  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  the  dally  parade,  the  lock-step  of  the 
columnists  Is  curing  lis,  the  American  people, 
of  the  habit  of  thinking  and  Judging  for  our- 
selves. Is  the  terror  they  describe  leading  us 
to  assert  "the  very  opposite  of  what  our  eyes 
teU  us?" 

Or  worse  stUl,  will  the  Terror  of  the  Water- 
gate cause  the  President  to  cease  thinking 
and  Judging  on  the  basis  of  aU  the  facts 
presented  to  him  from  sources  aU  over  the 
world  and  come  to  the  place  where  he  asserts 
and  puts  into  action  the  very  opposite  of 
what  his  eyes  teU  him,  because  he  has  been 
so  terrorized? 
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Should  ttutt  occur,  w  who  fael  lo  itcun 
Inside  our  wftUa  of  tbe  Attantlc  on  tboi  East 
»nd  tbe  Pftdflc  on  ttia  W««t,  may  flnf  the 
tidal-wave  of  Watergate  washing  awa|  the 


very   foundatlona  of   our   way   of   life.!  Will 
we  fall  without  a  shot  being  fired,  b 
a  trumpet  blast  and  a  mighty  blood-c 
shout  Is  made  by  those  who  parade 
the  White  bonaer 

Is  It  not  time  you  and  I  began  to  oo 
what's  going  on  Inside  this  Jericho  of  , 
How  sick,  how  neurotic,  how  keyed  up^ 
edgy  are  we  becoming?  will  an  ear-pi 
blast  hit  a  weary  and  ncrye-frazzled 
worn,   and  fear-harried   people,   and    . 
great  we  suffer  s  catastrophic  collapse 

Or  let's  put  ourselves  on  the  other  sltfe  of 
the  wall.  Here  we  are  with  a  Presidency Ihat 
Is  trying  to  break  down  walls  of  Nationalism 
that  separate  people  into  Armed  Cam*  of 
Suspicion  and  Fear.  American  citizens  »fer 
to  live  in  a  free  world,  a  free  people  witlno 
Iron  curtain.  Bamboo  curtain,  or  Cartel  fur- 
tain.  The  Presidency  has  been  worklnig  to- 
ward that  end,  and  do  it  without  a  bow 
an  arrow,  a  catapult  or  a  bombt  To  ac 
pllah  this  It  seems  necessary  for  the  foil 
side  the  wall  to  see  some  sort  of  unite 
fort  on  our  parts,  who  are  outside  the 
Don't  you  think  some  degree  of  disclj 
on  our  part,  with  respect  to  our  InternaU 
posture,  U  required? 

Suppose    that    some    time    during    » 
seven  days  some  wise  guy,  full  of  bright  I 
and  sophisticated  analysis,  wotUd  have 
to  superimpose  hla  opinions  upon  the 
orders  at  Joshua.  What  would  have  hap^ 
If  some  plgmy-mlnded,  beady-eyed  man 
knew  too  much  to  follow,  but  not  enoug 
lead,  would  have  shouted  out,  during  t 
days  of  silence,  and  broken  ranks,  and 
up  to  his  sergeant  and  said  that  he  and 
other  feUows  had  had  enovigh  of  this  st\ 
walking  and  keeping  stlU  and  they  were 
ing  to  start  sUnglng  stones  at  the  wi 
Jericho.   Don't   you  see   that  the   cam 
of  Jericho  was  constantly  at  the  mer, 
every  crank,  every  boaster,  any  plgmy-bi 
ed  politician  and  super-egoist  who  thou 
more  of  his  own  wise  opinions,  than  the  fi 
before  him.  At  Jericho,  all  the  Hebrews 
their   heads,   and   held   their  tonguea, 
obeyed    orders   and    minded    their    bi 
and  foUowed  their  leader  .  .  .  and  Je.« 
fell !  Why  we,  on  the  home-front  should  h 
the  luxury  of  weakening  the  Office  of  ne 
President,   with   International   affairs  ini|so 
delicate  a  balance.  Is  more  than  many  dim 
comprehend.  Like  it  or  not,  NUon  can  in^o 
wise  be  President  three  years  from  now  Itbe 
Constitution  wlU  not  permit  it.  Can  we  lot 
clear    up    our    hocne-front    politics    wlJch 
needs    to    be    thoroughly    cleaned    withlut 
destroying  the  internaUonal  power  resldjfeg 
in    the    Presidency    of    the    United    statis? 
Think  about  it.  W 

i! 

WeU,  enough  of  this  very  emotional  su 
Ject  of  national  life.  What  happens  Inst 
Jericho  not  only  speaks  to  our  National  11 
but  It  speaks  to  our  Personal  lives  as  will 
So  let's  lighten  our  blood-pressures  forla 
nuMnent  and  move  on  to  thU  observatlonil 

Many   of   us    are    like    Jerlcho-ehut    fp 
frtMn    wtthln    and    without— with    nothiie 
going  in  and   nothing   going  out    We  lo« 
around  at  all  that  is  happening  to  us  ai 
we  get  keyed  up  to  the  breaking  point  Ol 
piercing   blast  and  a  weary,  nerve-frazzl« 
careworn,  fear-harried,  Jerry  or  Colleen 
lapses  like  Jericho. 

How  shut  up  u  your  life,  with  nothlig 
going  in  and  nothing  going  out?  Are  we  l\3t 
one  tl^t  knot  watching  and  worrying  abolt 
au  that's  happening  around  us?  The  stodc 
market  U  gohig  down,  ao  worry,  even  thougb 
you  have  no  InvestHfMita  to  speak  of.  TherSs 
going  to  be  a  plmaben  strike,  but  you  dorft 
need  a  plumber.  Llrlng  ea>«B  am  goiag  vk 
but  yoa  stiU  havent  mlsaed  a  mnU    Tfa 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

National  Debt  Is  getting  out  of  hand;  yotmg 
people  are  running  wild;   hontes  ai«  being 
broken  into;  cars  aren't  safte  anymore;  and 
someplace  in  America  gas  stations  are  closed. 
Just  sit  there  and  look  at  it  aU  on  T.  V.,  or 
read  It  in  the  morning  newspaper,  or  catch 
it  on  the  noon  news;  sit  there  and  be  alarm- 
ed and  worried  and  perspire  and  expire  and 
wonder  whafs  going  to  happen  in  this  world. 
Tou  know,  if  enough  people  can  believe  we're 
going  down  the  drain,  then,  down  the  drain 
our  world  wlU  go.  Jericho  fell  from  the  In- 
side, and  so  can  any  life.  Meet  people  faU 
In  this  life,  through  the  gradual  surrender 
to  fears  and  obstacles  and  threats  they  dont 
understand.  They  neither  go  out  to  Hnd  out 
the  real  facta,  nor  let  the  positive  facts  of 
life  come  into  their  conscience.  Nothing  goes 
1*^ — Nothing  goes  out.  Ifs  the  faUures  among 
us  who  'Croas  Bridges"  before  they  come  to 
them,  who  die  at  epidemics  that  have  not 
struck   yet,   who  lose   their  dividends  from 
stock    they    never    owned.    They    capitalize 
every  worry,  they  Uke  every  anxiety  to  bed 
with  them,  every  hurt  and  bitter  word  said 

•  to    them    they    harbor    and    they    nourish, 

•  and  every  disappointment  becomes  a  ruin 
of  what  life  may  have  felt.  They  read 
in  Ann  Landers  of  all  the  troubles  in  mar- 

I      rlage  and  suppose  that  theirs  U  on  the  rocks. 
If  any  here  Uve  in  that  sort  of  Jericho, 
beleaguered  and  afraid,  distraught  and  anx- 
'     lous,    fear-laden,    aU    tight,    with    nothing 
going  in  or  coming  out . . .  why  not  let  Jesus' 
words  of  Uuth  come  in,  and  then  you  go  out 
and   live   as   though   you   really   BELISVED 
them.  Jesus  said,  "Do  not  be  anxious  about 
your  life,  what  you  shaU  eat  or  what  yoa 
shall  drink,  or  about  your  body,  what  you 
shall  put  on.  Do  not  be  anxious  about  tomor- 
row for  tomorrow  will  be  anxious  for  itself. 
Let  the  day's  own  troubles  be  sufficient  for 
one  day.  Can  you  add  one  inch  to  your  height 
by  worry?  Not  even  a  sparrow  falU  to  the 
ground  without  God  knowing  it."  "Let  not 
your  hearts  be  trouble^.,  your  heavenly  Father 
is  prepared  to  give  you  good  things  if  you  ask 
Him.  Take  my  yoke  upon  you.  learn  of  me,  my 
yoke  is  easy  ....  my  burden  Is  light."  "Ask 
and  it  wtU  be  given  you,  seek  and  you  wiU 
find,  knock  and  It  will  be  opened."  "Ood  sent 
His  son  into  the  world,  not  to  condemn  the 
world,  but  that  the  world  by  Him  might  be 
saved." 

"Fear  not.  it's  your  Father's  good  pleasure 
to  give  you  the  Kingdom." 

God  did  not  give  us  the  q>lrit  of  timidity, 
but  a  q>irlt  of  power  and  love  and  self- 
control. 

Well,  having  heard  that— letting  that  ccane 
into  our  own  little  Jerlchoe — then  we  are  to 
go  out  of  our  Jerlchos,  and  start  doing  things 
for  others.  Getting  busy.  Leaving  fears  and 
doubts  behind.  (There  Is  plenty  of  work  to 
be  done  in  this  community  .  .  .  let's  irffer 
ourselves.  Get  so  tired  over  working  that  we 
haven't  time  to  worry  and  be  frantic  with 
the  problems  facing  our  own  life  and  this 
world.)  I«ave  Jericho.  Don't  stay  shut  up 
with  nothing  going  in  or  going  out.  The 
longer  one  stays  in  his  own  Jericho,  being 
shut  up  tight  from  within  and  without  soon- 
er or  Uter  his  Jericho  Is  bound  to  fall. 

Yes,  Jericho  fell  because  what  was  happen- 
ing was  inside.  Some  sage  said  long  ago  that 
"we  are  to  keep  our  hearts  with  all  vigilance 
for  from  it  flows  the  springs  of  life."  Let's 
not  look  at  the  weird  march  of  events  that 
are  taktog  place  outside  our  walls  with  wor- 
ried eyes— let  us  see  them  as  opportunities 
and  problems  to  be  solved  and  issues  to  be 
met.  Let  us  send  out  scouts  and  probe  the 
problems.  For  the  longer  we  sit  here  weeping 
and  waUlns  and  wondering  and  woiiylng 
about  the  problems  that  beset  us,  the  sooner 
we  are  setting  ourselves  up  for  a  fall. 

Tes,  God's  word  to  us  is  that  we  mxist  open 
the  gates  of  our  Jerlchoe  and  cease  to  shut 
ogrselves  In.  For  the  longer  we're  -shut  up 
tram  wltliln  and  without,"  the  sooner  wUl 
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we  fall.  Long  before  Jericho  feU  from  the 
outside.  It  cnmibled  from  the  Inside 

David  Mercer  said  he  didn't  do  It  !  .  .  but 
he  could  have,  and  so  can  each  of  us  Isnt 
this  true  in  our  personal  lives.  Let  us  have 
faith  in  Jesus  and  live  those  lives  in  the 
orderty  optimism  of  Jesus,  and  not  be  vic- 
tims of  pr(^agandized  pesdmlsm  Inside  Jer- 
Icho.  Amen. 


LITERARY  AND  EDtJCA-nONAL  CON- 
TRIBUTIONS MADE  IN  THE  VIR 
GIN  ISLANDS 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

or  THx  viaotN  isi.ANoa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  11.  1974 


Mr.  Dx  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
two  newspaper  articles  that  emphasize 
truly  the  Uterary  and  educational  con- 
tributions  made  in  the  Virgin  Islands 

The  subject  of  the  first  article  is  the 
selection  by  the  National  Poetry  Press 
of  Judith  Peets.  Ms.  Peets  articulates 
through  poetry  many  of  the  desires 
dreams,  fears,  and  frustrations,  not  only 
of  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  but 
the  world  at  large.  It  is  very  heartening 
to  see  young  people  spreading  hope  and 
light  during  these  times  of  social  tur- 
moil. 

The  second  article  profiles  a  beautiful 
woman  strongly  concerned  with  restor- 
ing educational  equality  for  all  people. 
Carmena  Richards  understands  the 
need  for  progressive  education  which 
provides  purpose  and  direction  for  many 
who  had  given  up  hope.  Mrs.  Richards 
exudes  the  strength  and  determination 
of  one  Who  strongly  believes  that  her 
actions  will  bring  about  a  brighter  fu- 
ture for  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 
I  respectfully  submit  the  following 
articles : 
(Prom  the  Dally  News  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 

Jan.  26,  19741 
Judith  Peets  Poem  Selection  by  Natioital 
Press 
Miss  Judith  Peets.  a  sophomore  student 
on  the  St.  Thomas  campus  of  the  CoUege  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  has  received  a  consider- 
able amount  of  recognition  for  her  poetry. 

Most  recenUy,  she  was  notified  that  her 
poem  "The  Sorriest  of  Times."  written  last 
May.  has  been  selected  by  the  board  of 
judges  of  the  National  Poetry  Press  to  be 
published  in  the  Annual  Anthology  of  College 
Poetry. 

The  Anthology  Is  a  compilation  of  the 
finest  poetry  written  by  the  coUege  men  and 
women  of  America,  representing  every  state 
in  the  coxmtry.  Selections  were  made  from 
many  thousands  of  manuscripts  submitted. 
Miss  Peets.  a  graduate  of  Charlotte  Amalie 
High  School,  has  had  other  of  her  poems 
published   by   the   National   Poetry  Press. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  Miss  Peefs 
poem: 

TBX    BOKSnCST    Or    TIMES 

Is  there  no  rest  for  the  weary 
Is  there  no  rest  for  the  poor 
Is  there  no  rest  for  the  tortured 
Lord,  I  can't  take  it  no  more 
Why  does  the  sky  change  its  color 
Why  do  the  seasons  make  their  call 
Why  does  the  earth  seek  the  raindrops 
Why  do  the  raindrops  have  to  fall 
Won't  there  be  death  for  the  weaiy 
As  well  as  the  wicked  and  rich 
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Won't  there  be  rest  for  a  tired  man 

Xn  a  confused  and  perished,  love-loet  land 

Someday  the  sky  will  change 

Someday  there  wUl  be  a  new  sun 

Then  there  wUl  be  rest  for  the  weary 

And  this  old  life  will  be  done. 


|Ftom  the  Virgin  Islands  Post,  Nov.  11,  1973] 

Cakmena  Kichakos:  Ladies  Fixst 

(By  Judith  Ottley  Boston) 

"When  I  first  came  here,  and  was  encour- 
aged to  teach,  I  was  nervous.  I  had  never 
taught  before  and  the  chUdren  knew  I  was 
dlSerent.  My  speech  was  different;  they  spoke 
■o  fast  I  couldn't  understand,  and  they 
realised  they  were  putting  me  on." 

That  is  not  the  case  any  more.  Mrs.  Car- 
mena Richards  understands  them  and  can 
talk  like  them  if  she  has  to.  "I  am  interested 
in  dialects,"  she  said. 

Carmena  Richards  is  originally  from  Texas, 
but  interestingly  enough,  she  does  not  have, 
and  never  ^>oke  in  a  Southern  drawl. 

When  Mrs.  Richards  came  to  St.  Thomas 
In  1965,  she  became  a  third  grade  teacher  at 
Dober  School.  She  taught  there  for  three 
years.  She  found  she  liked  the  educatKmal 
profession  and  returned  to  college  to  major 
m  Education. 

Her  first  degree  was  in  Speech  and  Drama 
from  Hampton  Institute.  She  also  has  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  in  EInglish  and 
History  from  the  Jarvis  Christian  College  in 
Texas. 

She  returned  here  in  1970,  and  is  now 
teaching  at  the  Joseph  SibUy  School  In 
BfafoUe. 

Mrs.  Richards  comes  from  a  family  which 
distinguished  Itself  in  education.  Her  mother 
and  brother  have  Master's  in  Education,  and 
her  father.  Dr.  John  O.  Perpener  Jr.,  was 
president  of  Jarvis  Christian  CoUege  in 
Hawkins,  Texas,  for  many  years. 

He  is  now  Vice  President  of  Washington 
Technical  Institute. 

Tou  can  say  Mrs.  Richards  married  into 
our  Islands.  She  is  the  wife  of  John  A. 
Richards  Jr.  Director  of  the  newly  estab- 
lished Police  Science  Laboratory  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands.  They  have  a  daughter,  Alsha,  8^^ 
months  old. 

Education  is  Mrs.  Richard's  "pet  i>eeve." 
And  in  talking  about  the  Virgin  Islands 
educational  system  she  feels  "there  are  too 
many  hands  In  the  fire." 

She  said,  "I  wish  they  would  give  the  De- 
partment of  Education  a  chance;  let  it  sink 
or  swim.  There  are  too  many  dictators  and 
piuported  experts  on  education. 

"The  Legislatiue  and  all  dictating  bodies 
should  stay  out.  There  are  too  many  faults 
being  found  and  no  solutions  being  made. 
Let  the  parents  and  educators  handle  it.  .  .  ." 

Mrs.  Richards  has  strong  feelings  not  only 
on  the  subject  of  education,  but  on  the 
matter  of  parenthood. 

In  recaUing  her  childhood,  she  considered 
herself  to  be  one  of  the  fortunate  ones 
"maybe  bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in  my 
mouth.  I  feel  this  way  because  my  parents 
really  brought  me  up  and  stood  behind  me." 

She  said:  "Some  parents  are  not  aware  of 
their  children's  needs.  Bringing  up  children 
is  no  different  today,  except  that  today  chU- 
dren are  more  exposed.  Parent-child  relation- 
ships have  changed  and  are  becoming  more 
distant.  Education  cannot  succeed  without 
the  Influence  of  parents." 

Mrs.  Richards'  contribution  to  the  com- 
munity has  been  "strictly  vocal"  She  sings 
at  Oovemment  House  at  Christmas  and  for 
other  gala  events.  She  has  been  singing  at 
the  Veterans  Day  ceremonies  every  year  since 
1970.  She  also  does  solo  work  tar  weddings 
and  the  Moravian  and  Catholic  Chturches. 

Her  parents  were  her  source  of  encourage- 
ment. ITiey  felt  that  "if  you  had  talent  you 
should  use  it."  Her  father  was  her  first  voice 
•"•icher.  In  her  first  public  appearance  they 
Bang  a  duet.  She  was  eight  years  old  at  the 


time.  Since  then  she  received  private  tutor- 
ing. 

Mr.  Richards  would  classify  herself  as  a 
"dramatic  soprano".  She  sings  mostly  classi- 
cal and  conservative  music.  Her  favorite 
works  are  "Arias"  from  "Madam  Butterfly" 
and  the  soprano  work  in  "The  Messiah." 

In  1960  she  sang  with  the  Austin  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  Texas,  and  In  1968-69 
with  the  East  Texas  Symphony. 

In  May  1972,  Mrs.  Richards  gave  her  own 
concert  at  the  College  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Which  was  sponsored  by  the  Virgin  Islands 
Nurses  Association. 

This  year  she  helped  produce  a  musical 
program  called  "Festival  of  Song"  with  Leah 
Colker.  It  was  a  complete  success  and  already 
they  have  been  asked  to  put  on  another  show. 

Mrs.  Richards  received  the  "Conununity 
Service  Through  Talent  Award"  in  1970,  pre- 
sented by  the  American  Legion.  In  Texas  she 
received  the  Community  Service  Award  for 
helping  with  the  Community  Chest  and  the 
Blood  Bank. 

Locally  she  is  a  member  of  the  Caribbean 
Choral,  the  St.  Thomas  Arts  CouncU,  the 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club  and 
the  Women's  League.  She  is  also  a  non-active 
member  of  Delta  Sigma  Peta. 

Besides  singing  and  sewing,  her  hobbles 
include  reading  and  planting.  She  spends 
about  eight  hours  in  her  garden  on  the  week- 
ends. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  STEPHEN  A. 
GREDEL,  FOUNDER  OF  THE  NI- 
AGARA FRONTIER  POIJK  ART 
COUNCIL 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11.  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  pay 
tribute  to  Dr.  Stephen  A.  Gredel,  senior 
research  historian  at  the  Buffalo  and 
Erie  Coimty  Historical  Society,  who 
passed  away  recently.  Dr.  Gredel's  work 
with  ethnic  groups  started  in  1960  as  a 
research  associate  of  the  historical  so- 
ciety. His  research  led  to  the  society's 
long-term  exhibit,  "People  of  Our  City 
and  Coimty,  "which  opened  in  1963.  He 
founded  the  Niagara  Frontier  Polk  Art 
Council  in  1964  and  served  as  its  presi- 
dent until  his  untimely  passing. 

All  western  New  Yorkers  who  knew 
him  understand  and  appreciate  his  self- 
less contributions  to  ethnic  history,  the 
Buffalo  and  Erie  Comity  Historical  So- 
ciety, and  the  furtherance  of  the  history 
and  culture  of  ethnic  peoples  of  western 
New  York. 

I  was  privileged  to  know  him  person- 
ally and  to  work  with  him  to  increase 
America's  awareness  and  appreciation  of 
our  ethnic  heritage.  We  can  be  proud 
that  we  live  in  a  pluralistic  society,  in 
which  many  ethnic  peoples  have  come 
together  to  Uve  and  work  in  peace,  yet 
maintaining  mutual  respect  for  our  sep- 
arate heritages.  America  has  long  meant 
"out  of  many — one." 

Dr.  Gredel's  brainchild,  the  Niagara 
Frontier  Folk  Art  Council,  will  long  live 
as  a  memory  to  him.  His  very  accom- 
plished and  capable  daughter.  Dr.  Zden- 
ka  Gredel-Manuele,  will  assume  his  re- 
sponsibilities as  president  of  the  coun- 
cil. Certainly  his  memory  can  be  no  bet- 
ter served  than  by  his  own  daughter 
and  I  am  certainly  looking  forward  to 


continuing  to  work  with  her  and  the 
council. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  and  Buffalo 
Courier  Express  each  carried  eulogies 
upon  the  passing  of  Dr.  Gredel.  I  include 
them  at  this  point. 

(From   the   Buffalo  Evening  News,   Jan.    15, 
1974] 

Dr.  Stephen  A.  Gxedei,,  Senior  Research 
Historian 

Dr.  Stephen  A.  Gredel,  62,  senior  research 
historian  at  the  Buffalo  tc  Erie  County  His- 
torical Society  and  a  leader  In  revitalizing 
Western  New  York's  ethnic  heritage,  died 
(Jan.  15,  1974). 

He  was  a  foiinder  in  1964  of  the  Niagara 
Frontier  Folk  Art  CouncU  and  served  as  Its 
president  tmttl  his  death. 

Dr.  Gredel's  work  with  ethnic  groups  be- 
gan in  1960  when  he  joined  the  Historical 
Society  staff  and  was  assigned  to  study  this 
area's  ethnic  mix. 

His  research  led  to  the  preparation  of  the 
society's  longterm  exhibit.  "People  of  Our 
City  and  Covmty,"  which  opened  in  1963. 

After  development  of  the  ethnic  exhibit, 
he  served  as  chairman  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety's Festival  of  Nations  program,  a  weekly 
series  which  provided  a  focus  and  revival  of 
mterest  In  many  nationality  groups. 

A  year  later  he  helped  found  the  Folk  Art 
CouncU  which  took  over  sponsorship  of  these 
programs. 

His  studies  also  led  him  to  the  publication 
of  two  books.  The  first.  "Eight  People  of  Ovu- 
City  and  County."  was  published  In  1965  as 
part  of  the  society's  "Adventures  in  Western 
New  York"  series. 

The  second,  "Pioneers  of  Buffalo,  Its 
Growth  and  Development."  was  published  in 
1966  by  the  Buffalo  Board  of  Commimlty  Re- 
lations of  which  he  was  a  member. 

Dr.  Gredel  served  on  the  Erie  County  Ses- 
qulcentennial  C<»nmittee  and  was  a  con- 
tributor to  "History  of  Erie  Coimty.  1870- 
1970,"  published  by  the  Historical  Society. 

He  was  the  recipient  of  numerous  com- 
mendations and  awards  from  local  ethnic 
groups  and  national  organizations.  In  1967 
Mayor  Sedita  gave  him  a  civic  commenda- 
tion. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Croatian  Catholic 
Union  and  an  honorary  member  of  many 
ethnic  organizations  in  the  Buffalo  area. 

Bom  in  Nova  Gradlska,  Croatia,  now  part 
of  Yugoslavia,  Dr.  Gredel  received  his  master's 
and  doctor's  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Zagreb  In  the  mld-19308. 

He  worked  for  the  Yugoslav  army  for  the 
Croatian  fcveign  ministry  in  Zagreb  from 
1941-43  and  was  consul  for  Croatia  In  Vienna 
and  Essen,  Germany,  from  1943-45. 

Following  World  War  II,  he  was  a  US. 
Army  librarian  and  later  an  archivist  for  the 
Historical  Society  of  Bamberg,  Germany.  He 
came  to  the  U.S.  in  1957  and  worked  for  3 
years  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Carp.  In  Lacka- 
wanna. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Llerka;  2  daughters. 
Dr.  Zdenka  Gredel-Manuele  and  Ksenia, 
both  of  Buffalo,  and  a  grandson. 

[From  the  Buffalo  Courier -Express,  Jan.  16, 

1974] 

Dr.  Gredel,  Noted  Area  Historian 

Dr.  Gredel  died  (Jan.  16,  1974).  He  was 
senior  research  historian  at  the  Buffalo  and 
Erie  County  Historical  Society. 

Dr.  Gredel  helped  found  the  Niagara  Fron- 
tier Folk  Art  CouncU  in  1964  and  was  its 
president  from  then  untu  his  death. 

His  work  with  ethnic  groups  started  in 
1960  when  he  Joined  the  Historical  Society 
staff  as  a  research  associate.  Then  he  was 
assigned  to  study  the  Buffalo  area's  ethnic 
mix. 

Dr.  Gredel's  research  led  to  the  preparation 
of  the  society's  long-term  exhibit,  "People 
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of  Our  Cltjr  and  County."  which  op«i4d  In 
1963.  ^     I 

After  the  development  of  the  ethn^  ex- 
hibit. Dr.  Oredel  was  chairman  of  th^  His- 
torical Society  PestlTal  of  Nations  profram, 
•  weekly  series  which  provided  a  focii^  and 
revival  of  Interest  In  many  national  git>up8. 
One  year  later  be  helped  to  estobllsb  the 
Polk  Art  Council,  which  took  over  sp^isor- 
shlp  of  those  programs.  | 

Dr.  Oredel's  studies  led  him  to  the  i^bll- 
catlon  of  two  books.  The  first  volume,  |Peo- 
ple  of  Our  City  and  Coxuity."  was  publ|ihed 
in  1966  as  part  of  the  society's  "Advet^tures 
In  Western  New  Tork"  series.  | 

The  second  book,  "Pioneers  of  Buffali,  Its 
Growth  and  Development,"  was  publiihed 
In  19<J6  by  the  Buffalo  Commission  onlHu- 
man  Relations,  of  which  Dr.  Oredel  iIm  a 
member.  il 

Dr.  Oredel  was  a  contributor  to  "Hlstciy  of 
Erie  County,  1870-1970,"  published  bjlthe 
Historical  Society.  He  also  served  on  thei&le 
County  Sesqulcentennlal  Committee. 

Dr.  Oredel  was  honored  with  many 
mendatlona  and   awards  from  local  e 
groups  and  national  organizations,  Incl 
the  Community  Leader  of  America  A\t 
1989  from  the  American  Biographical 
tute.  Buffalo  Mayor  Prank  A.   Sedlta 
sented  him  with  a  civic  commendatli 
1967. 

The  Buffalo  Commission  on  Human  ._,.„ 
tlons  honored  Dr.  Oredel  in  1966  for  proaot 
Ing  the  purposes  of  the  commission  "byfoe- 
terlng   mutual    understanding,    a   splrtf  of 
Amerlcantsm  among  all  racial,  religious  iknd 
ethnic  groups.**  ;i 

Dr.  Oredel  was  a  member  of  the  Croa 
Catholic  Union  and  an  honorary  memi 
numerous  ethnic  organizations  in  the 
falo  area. 

Dr.  Oredel  was  bom  In  1911  In  Nova 
dlska.    Croatia,    then    in    Austrla-H 
Croatia  now  is  part  of  Tugoslavia. 

He  received  his  master's  and  doctor  of 
degrees  from  the  University  of  Zagreb  In 
mld-19308. 

At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  n  Dr 
del  was  an  artiUery  offlcer  In  the  Yufe, 
Army,  and  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  _„. 
Oermans  In  1941.  After  a  few  months  of  Im- 
prisonment, be  was  released  and  appotmed 
vice  president  of  jwUce  headquarterTFln 
Zagreb. 

In  194a  Dr.  Oredel  was  named  counB«ilor 
of  the  Croatian  Foreign  Ministry  In  Zag|«b. 
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Tbe  next  year  he  became  consul  of  Croatia 
In  Vienna.  In  1944  he  was  appointed  consul 
of  Croatia  In  Bosen,  Germany. 

After  World  War  n.  Dr.  Oredel  was  a  UJ3. 
Army  librarian  and  later  was  an  archivist 
for  the  Histortcal  Society  of  Bamlierg,  Ger- 
many. 

Dr.  Oredel  came  to  the  United  States  In 
1957  and  was  an  employe  at  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corp..  Lackawanna  plant  for  three  years 
before  Joining  the  Historical  Society  staff  in 
I960. 

Surviving  are  his  wife.  LJerka;  two  daugh- 
ters. Dr.  Zdenka  Oredel -Manuele  and  Miss 
Ksenla  Oredel,  both  of  Buffalo;  and  one 
grandson. 

The  magnitude  of  Dr.  Oredel's  accom- 
plishments can  only  be  understood  by 
having  an  awareness  of  his  extensive 
writings,  the  public  oflBces  he  has  held, 
and  the  honors  he  has  received.  Some  of 
those  accomplishments  include: 
Da.  Stkphxn  Oaxoax, 

FDBUCATXONS 

Indexes  and  Ref^lsters  of  the  publication 
of  the  Bamberg  Historical  Society,  "Praen- 
klsche  Blaetter',  1953-1956   (Oermany). 

"Early  Polish  pioneers  in  Buffalo"  and 
'Tmmlgration  of  ethnic  groups  to  Buffalo" 
published  by  the  Buffalo  &  Erie  County  His- 
torical Society  In  the  Niagara  Frontier,  Sum- 
mer 1963. 

"People  of  Our  City  and  County."  Adven- 
tures series  in  Western  New  Tork,  Vol.  yTTT, 
1966,  published  by  the  B.E.C.H.S. 

"Pioneers  of  Buffalo — its  growth  and  de- 
velopment," published  by  the  City's  Com- 
mission on  Human  RelaUons,  1966  (entered 
Into  the  Oongresslocal  Record  (May  8,  1972) 
In  support  of  the  national  law  (Ethnic  Heri- 
tage S.P.) 

rUBUC   OFFXCXS 

Member  of  the  Buffalo's  Board  of  Com- 
munity Relatlcms  (Jan.  1965) ;  Member  of  the 
City's  Commission  on  Human  Relations 
(Aug.  1966-1970) ;  Chairman  of  its  Research  tc 
Publlo  Information  Committee  (1965- 
1969) ;  President  tc  Festival  Chairman  of  the 
Niagara  Frontier  Folk  Art  Council,  Inc, 
(1968-  ):  Member  of  the  Advisory  CouncU 
of  the  National  Folk  Festival  Assoc..  Inc.. 
Washington.  D.C.  (Aug.  1971-  ) ;  Member  of 
the  Rrte  County  Sesqulcentennlal  Committee 
(1970-1971). 
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Recipient  of    the   Honorary   Memberahh, 
presented  by  the  Oennan-Amerlcan  P^era- 
tlon  of  Buffalo  &  Vicinity  (6.23.1965)  and  bv 
the    United    Irish-American    Assoc,    of   Erii 
County     (2.26.1955)     "In    appreciation    for 
extraordinary  services  rendered  to  this  Asso 
elation;"  of  Commendation  by  the  Oerinan 
American    Federation     (12.8.1966)     "for    his 
efforts  on  behalf  on  Buffalo  and  for  his  dedl 
cation  to  its  people;"  of  a  Plaque  presented 
by  the  School  Board  of  the  HeUenlc  Ortho- 
dox Church  of  the  AnnunciaUon  (4  26  l966t 
"In  recognition  of  his  interest  and  dedication 
to  the  promotion  of  the  International  frlend- 
ahlp;'  of  a  Commendation  presented  by  the 
Commission  on  Human  Relations  (10  7  1966) 
"for  his  promotion  of  the  purposes  of  the 
Commission  by  fostering  mutual  understand- 
ing and  a  ^irlt  of  Americanism  among  aU 
racial,   religious   and   ettinic  groups-  of  a 
Certificate  of  Merit  preeented  by  the' Polish- 
American  Citizens  Organization    (10  11967k 
in      -appreciation     for     Participation     and 
f*'-.^  Assistance  in  keeping  with  the  finest 
tradition    of   Polish-American   organization 
Patriotism,  Loyalty  and  Contribution  to  our 
Country":  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America,  Buffalo  Chapters  presentation  of  a 
Plaque  (4.3.1967)   "In  recognition  of  his  able 
leadership  in  organizing  and  conducting  the 
Annual  Folk  Festival  and  appreciation  at  his 
great  love  toward  various  ethnic  groups  In 
the  Buffalo  area;"  of  a  Medal  of  Honor  pre- 
sented   by   the   Bxilgarian   National    Front 
Buffalo  Chapter  (3.22.1970) . 

Meritorious  for  the  Award  of  Merit  pre- 
aented  by  the  American  Association  tor  State 
and  I/XMd  History  to  the  Buffalo  &  fii* 
County  Historical  Society  (10.16.1965)  "for 
preserving  the  heritage  and  contributions 
made  by  those  of  foreign  Wrth  and  parent- 
age;" Recipient  of  the  Civic  Citation  pre- 
sented by  Buffalo  Mayor  Hon.  Frank  A.  Sedlta 
(3,10a967) ;  Recipient  of  a  Community  Lead- 
er of  America  Award  In  1969;  Listed  In 
"Who's  Who  In  the  East."  1968-1969.  VoL  H 
and  12;  (Recipient  of  the  key  to  the  City 
presented  by  Mayor  Frank  A.  Sedlta 
Feb.  21, 1971). 

It  Is  a  privflege  to  pay  tribute  to  Dr. 
Oredel;  his  memory  and  accomplish-* 
ments  will  live  with  western  New  York- 
ers for  years  to  come. 


HOUSE  OF  RiPRESENTATIVES-rae8day,  March  12, 1974 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

ReT.  Boswell  J.  CSark,  of  the  cninfon 
Presbyterian  Church,  Clinton,  Md.,  Of- 
fered the  following  prasrer:  i 

Eternal  God.  Creator  and  Ruler  of  <|ie 
universe.  Thou  who  hast  led  this  Nation 
Into  freedom  under  the  law,  we  thsmk 
Thee  for  tills  Oovemment  which  provl^ 
the  way  that  we  may  govern  ourselKs 
with  equity  and  jusUce.  Grant  us  wisddm 
and  courage  for  the  needs  of  this  day  las 
we  perform  the  duties  for  which  we  hakre 
been  elected.  Where  there  is  need  fcr 
decision  on  matters  of  state,  grant  ^ 
the  wisdom  of  Soknnon  and  the  courage 
of  Oavld  to  stand  firm  in  that  in  wfaieh 
we  believe;  yet  give  us  tolerant  hearts  to 
listen  to  the  views  of  our  fellow  Repijt- 
sentatlves,  that  this  democracy  m$y 
function  wdl  "to  establish  justice,  Inside 
domestic  tranquillity,  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare  and  secure  the  blessings  <>f 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness" for  an.  Amen.  i 


THE JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Is  there  objection  to  riiaponn^pg  with 
the  reading  of  the  Journal? 

Monoif  ovmu3>  bt  uk.  wolft 

Mr.  WOLRP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
dispensing  with  the  reading  of  the  Jour- 
nal, and  I  move  that  the  Journal  be  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is,  Shall 
the  Journal  be  read? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  EvldenOy  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  wfll  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 


The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  16,  nays  365, 
answered  "present"  3,  not  voting  47,  as 

follows; 

[Roll  NO.  75] 
TEAS — 18 


Absug 

Orasso 

Rangd 

Addabbo 

Orover 

Rn^nth^ 

BadUlo 

Holtzman 

Stanton. 

Bingham 

Koch   ' 

James  ▼. 

Brown.  Calif. 

Lent 

Wolff 

Dul*l 

MaUila.Oa. 
NA-rS-SBS 

Abdnor 

Barrett 

Brooks 

Adams 

Bauman 

Broomfidd 

Anderson. 

Beard 

Brotzman 

Calif. 

Bell 

Brown,  Mich. 

Anderson,  HI. 

Bennett 

Brown.  Ohio 

Anclr«WB.M.C. 

Bergland 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Andrews. 

BevUl 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

K.Dak. 

Blester 

RiiAh^nan 

Annunzlo 

Blackburn 

Burgener 

Archer 

Boggs 

Builce,  Fla. 

Arends 

Boland 

Burke,  Mass. 

Annstreng 

BolUng 

Burieaon,  Tex 

Bowen 

Burtlaon,  Mo. 

Aakley 

Biademas 

Burton 

Aapln 

Bray 

Byron 

BafalU 

Breaux 

Camp 

Baker 

Brinkley 

Carney,  Ohio 
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Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Obapi>eU 
Cbisholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
CoUier 
Collins,  ni. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Connan 
cotter 
Cougblln 
Crane 
Cnxiln 
Culver 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis.  S.O. 
Davis.  Wis. 
delaOazxa 
Delaney 
IMiMiback 
Dell  urns 
Dsnholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dom 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Duncan 
duPcmt 
Uwards.Ala. 
■dwarda.  Calif . 
Blberg 
Krlenbom 
■Mh 

Xthleman 
Svans,  Colo. 
Cvlns.Tenn. 
rasceU 
rindley 
Fish 
Flood 
nynt 
Foley 
Ford 
Foraythe 
Fountain 
ftaser 
Renzel 
Frey 

Froehllch 
Fuqua 
Oaydos 
Oettys 
Olaimo 
Gibbons 
aUman 
Olnn 

Ooldwater 
Gonzales 
Goodllng 
Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Gubser 
Oude 
Ounter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Bam  11  ton 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen,  Waah. 
Hastlnsi 
Hawklna 
Bays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  I 
Helstoskl 

cxx.- 


Hicks 

Price.  Tex. 

HUlU 

Pritchard 

Htnshaw 

Quia 

Hogan 

Quillen 

H<rit 

BailsbadE 

Horton 

RandaU 

Hosmer 

Rarick 

Huber 

Regula 

Hudnut 

Reuss 

Hungate 

Rhodes 

Hunt 

Rlegle 

Hutchinson 

Rinaldo 

Ichord 

Roberts 

Jarman 

Robinson,  Va. 

Johnson,  Calif.  Rodino 

Johnson,  Colo 

.  Roe 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Rogers 

Jones,  Ala. 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

RODcallo,  N.T. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Rose 

Jordan 

Rostenkowski 

Karth 

Roush 

Kastenmeler 

Rousselot 

Kazen 

Roy 

Kemp 

Roybal 

Ketchum 

Runnels 

King 

Ruppe 

Klucaynskl 

Ruth 

Kuykendall 

Ryan 

Kyroa 

StOermaln 

lAndgrebe 

Sandman 

Landrum 

Sarasln 

Latta 

Sarbanes 

Leggett 

Satterfleld 

Lehman 

Scherle 

Litton 

Schneebell 

Long,  La. 

Schroeder 

Long,  Md. 

SebeUus 

Lott 

Shipley 

Lujan 

Shoup 

Luken 

Shrtver 

McClory 

Shuster 

McCloskey 

Sisk 

McCoUlster 

Skubltz 

McComutck 

Slack 

McDade 

Smith.  Iowa 

McFaU 

Snyder 

McKay 

Spence 

McKinney 

Staggera 

MoSpadden 

Stanton. 

Madden 

J.WUUam 

Madlgan 

Btartc 

Mabon 

Steed 

MaUary 

Steele 

Mann 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Stelger.  Aria. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Stelger.Wls. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Stephens 

Matsunaga 

Stokes 

Mayne 

Stratton 

Maz»dl 

Btuckey 

Meeds 

Studds 

Melcher 

SuUlvan 

Metcalfe 

Symington 

MeavlnakT 

Symms 

Mlchdi 

Taloott 

MUfovd 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Millar 

Taylor.  N.a 

Mills 

Teague 

Mtnish 

Thompson.  11  J. 

Mink 

Thomson.  Win 

MitcbeD.Md. 

Thone 

MltcheU.  N.T. 

Tleman 

Moakley 

Towell,  Nev. 

MoU<4ian 

Treen 

MOorbead. 

UdaU 

CalU. 

Ullman 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

VanDeeriln 

Mosher 

Vender  Veen 

Moss 

Vanlk 

Murphy,  HI. 

Veysey 

Murtha 

Vlgortto 

Myers 

Waggonner 

Natcher 

Waldle 

Nedsl 

Walsh 

Nelsen 

Wampler 

NlchOlB 

Ware 

Obey 

Whalen 

O'Brien 

White 

O'Hara 

Whltehurst 

O'NelU 

Whltten 

Owens 

WldnaU 

Parrla 

Wiggins 

Passman 

WtUlams 

Patten 

Wilson,  Bob 

Pepi)er 

Winn 

Perklna 

Wright 

Pettla 

Wyatt 

Pejaer 

Wydler 

Pickle 

Wylle 

Pike 

Wymaa 

PoweU,  Ohio 

Tates 

Preyer 

Tatron 

Price,  m. 

Toung.  Fla. 

Yoimg.  Oa.         Toung,  Tex.        Zwach 
Toung,  ni.  Zablockl 

Toung,  S.C.        Zlon 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 3 
Pulton  Harrington         Poage 


PERSONAL  EXPLANA-nON 


NOT  VOTING — 47 


Alexander 

Blaggl 

Blatnik 

Brasco 

Bredclnrldge 

Burke,  Calif. 

Butler 

Carey,  N.T. 

Clay 

Conyers 

Dlggs 

Eckhardt 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Frellnghuysen 

Gray 

Hanna 


Harsha 

Hibert 

Heinz 

Henderson 

Hollfleld 

Howard 

McEwen 

Macdonald 

Maraziti 

MinshaU,  Cttilo 

Mlzell 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Nix 

Patman 

PodeU 


Reea 

Reld 

Robison,  N.T. 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Seiberllng 

Slkes 

Smith,  N.T. 

StubUefleld 

Thornton 

Vender  Jagt 

Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

CalU. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Toung,  Alaska 


So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

HJt.  6119.  An  act  for  the  relief  oi  Arturo 
Boblee. 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bin  of  the  fc^owlng 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  2662.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  va.  participation  In  the  International 
Ocean  Exposition  "75. 


DISCHARGE  PETTTrON  TO  RELEASE 
HOXJSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  846 

(Mr.  BELL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  taking 
this  opportunity  to  remind  you  that  a 
discharge  petition  to  release  House  Joint 
Resolutl(Hi  846  from  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  is  at  the  desk. 

House  Joint  Resolution  846  authorizes 
increased  production  of  oil  and  gas  from 
the  Elk  Hills  Naval  Reserve. 

Isx  my  opinion  this  would  be  a  substan- 
tial contributing  factor  in  alleviating  the 
present  fuel  shortage. 

My  colleagues,  by  signing  this  dis- 
charge petition,  you  will  have  contrib- 
uted significantly  to  solving  the  Na- 
tion's energy  shortage. 

I  will  be  happy  to  discuss  this  matter 
with  you  in  greater  length  at  your  con- 
v«ilence. 

Also.  I  refer  you  to  my  OHnments  In 
the  CoNGKEssioNAL  RECORD  of  March  6, 
1974,  on  page  5462. 

You  are  an  aware  of  the  long  lines 
at  the  gasoline  stations. 

We  cannot  delay  further. 

The  needs  <A  our  Nation  caU  for  ac- 
tion, and  action  now. 

I  urge  jrou  to  put  aU  obstacles  aside 
and  sign  the  discharge  petition. 


Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  un- 
avoidably detained  on  other  congres- 
sional business  with  a  constituent  and  did 
not  reach  the  floor  in  time  to  record  my 
position  on  roU  No.  70  and  roU  No.  71  on 
March  7.  However,  I  want  the  Record 
to  show  that  I  would  have  voted  no  on 
roll  No.  70.  I  am  against  a  rollback  of 
prices  on  crude  oil  because,  in  my  judg- 
ment, it  would  curtaU  incentives  for 
further  exploration,  thereby  leading  to 
greater  shortages  and  higher  prices  in 
the  long  run.  I  am  glad  that  a  majority  of 
the  House  agreed  with  my  position  and 
voted  down  the  amendment  163-216.  On 
roU  No.  71,  the  final  passage  of  the  act  to 
establish  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration, I  would  have  voted  aye  because 
I  believe  that  such  an  agency,  established 
by  statutory  authority,  will  provide  a 
more  e£Qcient  and  effective  means  to 
manage  the  energy  crisis  and  to  hdp  the 
United  States  become  self-sufBclent  in 
energy  productiotL 


SOVIET  PROPAGANDA  FAVORS  OIL 
EMBARGO 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  read  in  the 
morning  paper  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
unleashing  vast  propaganda  barrages  to 
the  Arab  States  asking  them  to  keep  the 
oil  embargo  aa,  and  making  all  sorts  of 
accusations  against  Sadat  and  others 
who  want  to  lift  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  imagine  the  American 
motorist  Is  going  to  be  pretty  interested 
in  what  Mr.  Nixon's  latest  new-found 
friends,  Mr.  Brezhnev  and  company,  are 
doing,  and  if  we  are  going  to  continue 
the  detente  which  Is  going  to  mean  less 
and  less  fuel  for  Americans,  then  maybe 
detente  is  not  such  a  great  bargain. 

Perhaps  if  Dr.  Kissinger  goes  to  Mos- 
cow this  weekend,  he  ought  to  take  Mr. 
Nixon  with  him  and  he  can  see  what  he 
can  do  with  his  buddies  over  there. 


395— Part  6 


PROVIDING  FOR  (CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  69,  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SE<X>NDARY  EDUCATION  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1974 

Mr.  BOLUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Riiles,  I  caU 
up  House  Resolution  963  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resoluUtm  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rxs.  963 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
69)  to  extend  and  amend  the  ElenMntary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Three  legislative  days 
after  the  conclusion  of  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bUI  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  four  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  the  blU 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  claiise  7,  rule  XVI,  It  shall  be  In  order  to 
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conalder  the  amendment  In  the  nalgjire  of  a 
substitute  recommended  by  the  C<i|nmlttee 
on  Education  and  Labor  now  prlntciS  in  the 
blU  as  em  original   bill  for  the  pu|poae  of 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  |ule.  All 
points  of  order  under  clause  4,  rule  XXI,  are 
hereby  waived  against   title  I  and  iMctlons 
3O0,  408,  605,  702,  and  803  of  said  s^^^tltute, 
and  said  substitute  shaU  be  read  fofjfrmend- 
ment  by  titles  Instead   of  by  sectjlms.  No 
amendment  shall  be  in  order  to  tpe  I  of 
said  substitute  except  germane  amefdments 
which  have  been  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  least  two  calendar  days  t>rlor  to 
their  being  offered  during  the  cons^eration 
of    said    substitute    tar    amendment,    and 
amendments  offered  by  the  direction  of  the 
Committee    on    Education    and    LAbixr,    and 
neither  of  said  classes  of  amendmesCts  shall 
be  subject  to  amendment.  At  the  coiicluslon 
of  such  consideration,  the  Commit^  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  Hoi^  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  lld<^ted, 
and   any  Member   may   demand   a 
vote  In  the  House  on  any  amendment 
In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  tb< 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  thi. 
of  a  substitute.  The  previous  questli 
Ite  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
amendments  thereto  to  final  pasj 
out  Intervening  motion  except  one  _ 
recommit  with  or  without  instructl 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlemdl  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  is  recognl  ed  for 
1  hour. 

Bir.  BOLUNQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  :  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  fror  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Del  Clawson)  p  ndlng 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  [  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  an  unusut  nile. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  the  Members  hould 
want  to  know  what  is  in  the  rule,  b  cause 
it  Is  a  modified  rule  which  closes  |  up  an 
Important  title  of  this  bill  to  any  a  aend- 
ment  except  two  kinds :  | 

One  type  of  tunendment  mtfet  be 
printed  In  the  Record  2  days  befo9  it  is 
brought  up  for  consideration,  aifl  the 
rule  provides  for  a  gap  between  g  neral 
debate  and  the  amendment  sta  te  in 
order  to  insure  the  Members  h  ,ve  a 
fair  opportimlty  to  have  their  a:  lend- 
ments  printed  to  title  I  in  the  Coi  brks- 
sioNAL  Record  in  compliance  wit  this 
rule;  and  the  rule  also  makes  Inl  order 
committee  amendments  which  ai  s  de- 
cided upon  by  the  Committee  on  E  luca- 
tion  and  Labor. 

That  does  not  mean  that  it  ma  es  In 
order  amendments  offered  by  me  abers 
of  the  committee;  it  means  that  it  ^akes 
in  order  committee  amendments,  ai  lend- 
ments  that  are  adopted  by  the  coi  unit- 
tee.  It  also  denies  the  right  to  any  Mem- 
ber to  amend  either  of  those  catei  srles, 
either  of  those  classes  of  amendme  its  to 
title  I. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rest  of  the  ill  Is 
open.  There  are  two  waivers  of  pol  its  of 
order,  which  are  necessary  in  the  r  iture 
of  the  matter  reported  by  the  Comj§lttee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

There  is  a  waiver  of  points  of  ori 

germaneness,    because    the    co; 

substitute  which  is  made  in  orde: 
substitute  that  goes  beyond  the  C( 
of  the  originally  Introduced  bill, 
there  is  a  waiver  of  points  of  ord  r  on 


the  appropriations  question.  This    s  an 
authorisation  bill,  and  consequent  y  no 


appr(H>rlatlon  Is  In  order,  because  there 
are  a  number  of  sections  which  in  effect 
are.  or  aiH>ear  to  be,  or  may  be,  appro- 
priations. 

This,  therefore,  is  a  very  complicated 
rule,  and  it  is  not  only  very  important 
before  the  Members  vote  that  they 
understand  what  they  are  limiting  them- 
selves to,  but  it  is  also  important  that 
they  imderstand  why  the  Committee  on 
Rules  reported  the  rule. 

This  is  noit  exactly  the  rule  that  was 
requested  by  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  The  Committee  on  Rules 
provided  for  that  gap  between  general 
debate  and  the  amendment  stage  in  or- 
der to  protect  the  rights  of  Members  to 
comply  with  the  limitation  on  their  right 
to  offer  amendments  to  title  I.  Tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  agreed  to  the  rule  with- 
out dissent,  as  I  remember  it,  because  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  a  whole 
series  of  different  ways  has  found  It 
extraordinarily  difficult  to  know  what  it 
was  doing  when  it  was  voting  on  the 
formulas  that  applied  to  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation.  I  am  not  an  expert 
on  how  many  times  this  has  come  up  in 
a  different  way,  but  I  do  know  that  it 
has  been  more  than  three  or  four  times, 
and  it  has  been  very  difiQcult  and  very 
controversial,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  say  that  there  has  been  at  least  one 
occasion  when  I  was  not  exactly  sure 
what  the  consequences  of  my  vote  on  the 
particular  matter  before  the  House — 
and  I  think  it  was  on  an  appropriation 
bill — as  to  exactly  what  these  conse- 
quences were  going  to  be  on  my  district 
as  well  as  on  the  United  States. 

The  whole  purpose  of  providing  for 
this  particular  kind  of  rule  is  to  see  to 
it  that  whatever  else  happens  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
have  an  opportunity — a  reasonable  op- 
portunity— to  know  whai  the  meaning  of 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  provi- 
sions might  be. 

Ms.  ABZDG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jield? 

Mr.  BOTJiTNO.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  explanation  given  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  but  I  just  wonder  if  that 
was  so  why  is  it  the  rule  provides  that 
there  is  no  amendment  permitted  to  an 
amendment? 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  For  exactly  the  same 
reasons. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Does  it  not  have  the  effect 
of  locking  In  the  formulas  which  are  al- 
ready in  the  committee  bill,  and  in  the 
same  sense  does  this  not  prevent  us,  in 
the  event  there  are  amendments  to  really 
deal  with  those  matters  realistically  by 
not  allowing  us  to  offer  amendments  to 
them? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Not  in  my  Judgment.  I 
thought  about  this  as  carefully  as  I  could 
so  that  that  is  not  so.  The  3-day  gap  is 
there,  and  the  purpose  of  It  is  to  see  to 
it  that  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  Mem- 
bers, having  been  warned  by  the  situa- 
.'tion  last  week,  to  come  up  with  an 
amendment. 

The  reason  that  it  has  to  exclude 
cunendments  from  the  floor  to  amend- 
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ments  offered  either  after  they  have  been 
published  in  the  Record  or  to  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  committee,  is  for 
the  same  reason,  to  prevent  Members 
from  being  blind-sided. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  I  wUl  yield  further  to 
the  gentlewoman  for  another  question, 
but  first  I  would  like  to  complete  my 
reply. 

There  is  a  question  of  whether  or  not 
one  does  or  does  not  have  confidence 
in  what  is  said  by  the  munbers  of  the 
committee  when  they  offer  an  amend- 
ment. That  is  the  one  potential  I  wonder 
about  and  If,  at  that  point,  this  gentle- 
man is  concerned  about  the  effect  on  his 
district,  having  been  through  one  expe- 
rience, the  effect  on  his  district  and  on 
the  country  as  a  whole  on  the  formula, 
this  gentleman  is  going  to  vote  against 
the  bill. 

I  think  the  safeguard  to  the  attempt  to 
protect  Members  is  the  understanding 
that  its  purpose  is  to  try  to  be  fair  to 
Members  and  to  see  that  Members  are 
informed.  If  there  is  any  attempt  to  sub- 
vert that  purpose  then  there  should  be  a 
very  clear  effort  to  defeat  the  bill. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

The  other  question  I  have  is.  we  are  all 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  these  for- 
mulas are  very  unclear  and  that  the  data 
has  never  been  either  fully  presented  or 
consistent  before  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  as  well  as  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  let  alone  the  Members  of 
this  House.  If  there  are  amendments  pro- 
posed by  any  Members  and  printed  in 
the  Record,  let  us  say,  on  Friday,  it 
makes  it  very  diCQcult  for  those  of  us  who 
want  to  Judge  the  national  impact  or  the 
local  impact  to  get  the  kind  of  computa- 
tions from  the  appropriate  departments 
of  Oovemment.  National  and  State,  over 
the  weekend  in  order  to  determine 
whether  or  not  those  amendments  do, 
indeed,  reflect  an  improvement  or  an  ad- 
vantage or  disadvantage. 

So  what  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
really  is  doing  is  again  freezing  us  to  for- 
mulas which  we  again  will  be  unable  to 
assess.  UntU  now  the  formulas  have  been 
based  on  very  unclear,  different,  incon- 
sistent, often  conflicting  tables.  The  gen- 
tleman Is  proposing  by  this  rule  only  an 
apparent  flexibility,  but  in  fact  it  can 
only  operate  to  produce  the  opposite 
effect. 

Mr.    BOLLINO.    In    answer    to    the 

gentlewoman's  question,  I  will  merely 

state  that  I  disagree  with  her  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 

my  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank  . 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

For  purposes  of  clarification,  I  assume 
by  definition  the  legislative  day  is  a  day 
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that  this  body  is  actually  in  session, 
when  we  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  bill 
shall  not  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  5-minute  rule  until  3  legislative  days 
after  the  conclusion  of  general  debate.  In 
other  words,  to  be  more  specific,  if  this 
House  is  not  in  session  on  Friday  of  this 
week,  then  the  amending  process  would 
not  be  starting  until  Tuesday  of  next 
week. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  That  is  my  under- 
standing, that  a  legislative  day  is  a  day 
ttiat  the  House  meets. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Misouri  Just  one  ques- 
tlMi,  particularly  in  connection  with  the 
rule.  The  3  legislative  days'  reference 
is  specific  in  the  text. 

The  gentleman  meant  at  least  3  legis- 
lative days,  I  assume.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  At  least  3  legislative 
days,  because  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
and  to  a  considerable  degree  the  House, 
would  leave  anything  that  was  a  matter 
of  final  scheduling  to  the  leadership. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  The  vote  in  the 
committee  was  not  unanimous.  There 
were  four  votes  against  the  rule. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  I  apologize.  I  did  not 
state  the  situation  correctly.  I  apologize 
to  the  House.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
corrected  me. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill, 
and  the  rule  which  makes  it  in  order. 

First,  let  me  review  the  provisions  of 
this  most  unusual  rule.  The  rule  provides 
for  4  hours  of  general  debate  on  H.R. 
e9,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1974.  Then  the 
rule  provides  for  a  gap  of  3  legislative 
days,  before  the  simending  process  be- 
gins. The  purpose  of  the  gap  is  to  allow 
Members  time  to  prepare  amendments. 
The  rule  requires  that  any  amendments 
to  title  I,  which  contains  the  formula 
for  distributing  the  funds,  must  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
least  2  calendar  days  prior  to  their  being 
offered.  The  only  other  amendments  In 
order  to  title  I  would  be  amendments  of- 
fered by  the  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  None  of  the 
amendments  offered  to  title  I  would  be 
subject  to  further  amendment  on  the 
floor.  Unless  an  Individual  Member 
thinks  of  his  amendment  2  days  before 
the  time  of  offering  It,  he  will  be  pre- 
cluded from  offering  an  amendment  to 
change  title  L 

In  addition  to  these  unusual  provisions, 
this  rule  makes  in  order  the  committee 
substitute  as  an  original  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment,  and  provides  that 
the  bill  be  read  for  amendment  by  titles 
Instead  of  by  sections.  The  rule  provides 
a  waiver  of  points  of  order  against  the 
committee  substitute  for  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  clause  7  of  rule 
XVI,  which  is  the  germaneness  rule. 

Moreover,  the  rule  waives  points  of 
order  against  title  I  and  sections  305,  403. 
605,  702,  and  803  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  clause  4,  rule  XXI. 


This  waiver  is  necessary  because  this  bill 
takes  effect  immediately  upon  enactment 
and  the  effect  on  funds  already  in  the 
pipeline  may  be  to  reappropriate  them  to 
a  new  purpose.  Clause  4  of  rule  XXI  is 
the  clause  which  prohibits  appropria- 
tions on  a  legislative  bill,  sadi  as  this 
one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  this 
highly  complex  rule,  because  it  restricts 
the  freedom  of  a  Member  to  offer  amend- 
ments at  the  time  the  bill  is  being 
amended.  In  addition  to  my  reservations 
about  the  provisions  in  this  rule.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  bill 
made  in  order  imder  this  rule. 

H.R.  69  is  not  the  answer  to  the  Na- 
tion's educational  problems.  Once  again 
Congress  is  throwing  a  huge  sum  of 
money  at  a  problem  and  hoping  that  it 
will  go  away.  This  is  the  wrong  approach. 

My  good  friend  from  Oregon  (Mrs. 
Green)  stated  the  dilemma  in  a  New 
York  Times  article  on  January  16,  1974. 
These  conclusions  are  more  significant 
because  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
is  a  former  advocate  of  this  type  of  pro- 
gram. The  article  begins  as  follows: 

As  a  long-time  supporter  of  Federal  finan- 
cial aid  for  education,  I  have  come  to  realize 
with  much  pain  that  many  bUlions  of  Fed- 
eral tax  dollars  have  not  brought  the  sig- 
nificant improvement  we  anticipated.  There 
are  even  signs  that  we  may  be  losing  groimd. 

At  a  later  point  in  the  same  article  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  observes  as 
follows: 

Two  years  ago,  my  office  did  a  study  of  O  J!, 
contracts  and  grants.  What  we  found  was 
appalling.  The  General  Accounting  Office  said 
the  department  was  in  absolute  chaos.  No 
one  knew  to  whom  the  grants  were  given,  for 
what  purpoee,  or  what  were  the  results. 
More  than  90  percent  of  aU  contracts  and 
grants  from  1967  to  1972  were  awarded  on  a 
noncompetitive  basis. 

Finally,  near  the  end  of  the  article, 
Mrs.  Green  makes  the  following  conclu- 
sions: 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come 
for  an  "agonizing  reappraisal."  We  can  no 
longer  afford  another  new  program  for  each 
new  problem,  or  another  new  agency  for  each 
old  agency  that  has  lost  its  vitality.  We  can- 
not tolerate  more  centralization  and  Fed- 
eral control.  We  cannot  afford  to  enlarge,  or 
even  to  continue  with,  a  huge  administrative 
apparatus  that  operates  out  of  public  view 
and  beyond  public  control. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  has  consumed  6  minutes. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Peyser). 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  6  months 
ago  or  7  months  ago  when  we  started 
working  on  the  education  bill  in  the  com- 
mittee anyone  had  told  me  I  was  going 
to  rise  on  the  floor  in  opposition  to  the 
rule,  I  would  have  said  that  he  was  cer- 
tainly mistaken  because  I  recognized  the 
desperate  need  in  this  country  for  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Eklucation 
Act,  but  nevertheless  today  I  am  rising 
in  opposition  to  the  rule  because  in  my 
opinion  this  bill — I  am  speaking  now  only 
on  the  title  I  section — ^is  a  disaster  for 
the  educationally  deprived  children  in 
this  country. 


I  do  not  want  to  get  into  the  argument 
or  discussion  today  of  the  merits,  par- 
ticularly, of  the  bill,  as  much  as  the 
reason  for  not  granting  a  rule  today  and 
for  the  reasons  for  Members  to  vote  down 
the  rule.  There  are  some  real  inaccuracies 
that  have  been  put  Into  the  reports  and 
into  the  charts,  and  I  do  not  mean  put 
in  in  the  term  that  someone  was  trying 
to  put  them  over  on  Members,  but  they 
are  nevertheless  in  the  Record. 

I  would  like  to  take  one  chart  that 
shows  the  values  of  title  I  to  the  various 
States.  This  chart  does  not  show  title  I 
had  $225  million  of  impounded  money 
that  was  supposed  to  be  paid  in  1973  that 
has  now  been  released  by  the  court. 

That  title  I  money.  $225  miUion.  is  not 
reflected  in  these  tables.  If  it  were  re- 
flected in  the  tables  that  the  committee 
has  printed  we  would  then  see  a  greater 
discrepancy  in  all  areas  in  losses  over 
what  we  now  see. 

People  have  said,  this  is  a  bill  to  protect 
New  York,  or  the  reason  we  are  opposing 
this  is  to  protect  New  York.  Well,  this 
is  not  true.  Certainly.  New  York  being 
the  leading  loser  under  title  I  in  the 
country  Is  certainly  deeply  concerned; 
but  every  major  city  area  in  this  country 
where  the  biggest  number  of  education- 
ally deprived  children  are.  are  also  going 
to  be  losers. 

Even  beyond  that,  I  have  a  list,  and 
it  is  just  a  partial  Ust  in  front  of  me,  of 
counties  in  Oklahoma,  in  Texas,  a  great 
many  in  Texas,  a  great  many  in  Okla- 
homa, Mississippi.  Tennessee,  Nebraska, 
West  Virginia,  all  over  this  country,  who 
are  going  to  be  losers  where  the  concen- 
tration of  the  disadvantaged  children 
are.  Now.  this  is  wrong. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  basically 
justifled  in  defeating  the  rule  so  that 
we  in  the  House  can  have  time  to  get 
one  other  formula  presented  to  the 
Members,  so  that  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  looking  at  computer  runouts 
on  other  formulas  than  just  the  one  that 
is  presented  here. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  aa  the  statement  he 
has  made  and  add  that  it  took  13  months 
to  c(Hne  up  with  the  title  I  formula  In 
our  Education  and  Labor  Committee.  I 
know  how  hard  the  committee  worked, 
and  serving  on  the  committee,  I  appre- 
ciate the  problems  with  which  we 
wrestled.  That  is  why  I  oppose  this  rule. 

I  agree  with  my  friend  that  we  should 
defeat  the  rule  so  that  all  Members  can 
come  up  with  a  better  imderstanding  of 
the  ramifications  of  this  ESEA  legisla- 
tion. In  Erie  County,  which  I  represent, 
we  would  lose  almost  $1  million  In  1975. 
We  need  a  more  equitable  formula  for 
New  York  and  the  urban  areas  of  Amer- 
ica. 

I  associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  title  I  formula,  as  it 
now  stands,  is  a  product  of  incredibly 
poor  research  and  preparation.  Ms.  Or- 
shansky  herself,  testifying  before  the 
E^)ecial  Education  Subcommittee,  recom- 
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mended  that  "further  analysis"  of  her 
poverty  Index  be  conducted  befo  e  it  is 
used  for  the  purposes  of  this  f 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  th 
formula  is  outdated  and  biased 
urban  areas  which  are  precisely  . 
with  the  greatest  concentration 
cationally   deprived   children, 
more,  this  formula  would  pen_ 
States  which  are  spending  the 
their   children's   education.   Ne 
State  would  lose  in  the  short  run- 
States  would  lose  in  the  long  ._ 
legislate  a  formula  with  built-in 
centives  to  higher  State  fimding 
cation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  many  myths 

regarding  New  York  State  and  t  le  old 
and  new  title  I  to  ESEA  that  Ne^  York 
-  State  Education  Commissioner  E\(  ild  B. 
Nyqulst  called  a  special  meeting  1  >  dis- 
cuss this  entire  subject.  Speaking  lefore 
various  legislative  staffers,  Commia  loner 
Nyqulst  expertly  refuted  charge:  that 
have  been  luijustly  alleged  agains  New 
York  State.  I  commend  his  rema  ks  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Ab  you  know.  th«  Education  and  Labor 
Conunltee,  after  more  tban  a  year  of  d  liber- 
ations, has  finally  reported  HR  68,  tl  >  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  A  aend- 
ments  of  1974.  This  legislation  co  italns 
changes  In  many  of  the  federal  progra  is  for 
aid  to  elementary  and  secondary  edui  ktlon, 
but  we  In  New  York  are  moat  con  emed 
about  the  new  formula  for  Title  I  i  f  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Educatloi  Act, 
Aid  to  Disadvantaged  Children.  The  se  of 
this  formula  will  cause  a  reduction  i  r  ap- 
proximately $50  million,  or  20%,  In  the  unds 
for  New  York,  and  a  significant  cut  in  'unds 
for  almost  every  urban  center  In  this  oo  ntry. 
The  unfortunate  fact  Is  that  this  evere 
reduction  for  New  York  was  not  the  «s\Ut 
of  an  oversight  by  the  Committee  but, 
rather,  it  was  one  of  the  central  i  sUlng 
points  for  the  new  fomtula. 

Throughout  the  Committee's  conslde  ttlon 
of  HR  69,  the  proponents  of  the  new  fo  mula 
created  myths  about  New  York  In  an  at  empt 
to  shift  everyone's  attention  from  th«  sub- 
stantive Issues  surrounding  the  formuli  they 
were  proposing.  Many  inaccurate,  ever  mis- 
leading, statements  were  made  about  New 
York,  and  these  were  used  to  convince  Etep- 
resentatlves  from  other  states  that  I  they 
needed  to  cut  New  York's  Title  I  allo^  oent 
If  they  were  to  Increase  their  own.  Befor  dis- 
cussing the  Title  I  formula  Itself,  I  \  ould 
like  to  take  the  time  to  clear  up  a  numl  sr  of 
the  confusing  points  regarding  New  Ya  c. 

First,  In  Committee  It  was  argued  tha  New 
Ywrk  was  getting  more  than  Its  fair  shi  ■•  of 
the  program  monies  and  that  the  reasc  i  for 
this  was  that  our  Average  Per  PupU  Ex|  snd- 
iture,  which  Is  a  factor  of  the  formuls  was 
inflated  due  to  the  size  of  the  penslc  i  we 
pay  our  teachers.  A  distinguished  meml  ir  of 
the  Committee,  and  a  proponent  of  th«  new 
formula,  said:  "I  tried  to  find  out  why  (New 
York  Is  so  high  (our  per  pupil  expendllire) 
and  the  best  I  could  come  up  with  Is  that 
they  have  an  extremely  high  retirement  |)ro- 
gram  for  the  teachers  which,  of  course,  ikes 
a  lot  of  money."  I  do  not  know  who  this  per- 
son contacted  to  try  to  find  out  why  ou  per 
pupU  expenditure  Is  so  high,  but  he  i  ever 
bothered  to  call  me  because  I  wo\ild  hav€  told 
him  It  wasn't  due  to  our  teachers'  pens  ons. 
The  reason  is  that  New  York  is  comm  tted 
to  providing  quality  education  to  all  ol  our 
children,  and  to  accomplish  this  we  n  Un- 
taln  a  much  higher  ratio  of  instruct:  (nal 
staff  to  students  than  anywhere  else  Ir   the 
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country.  The  staffing  ratio  of  New  York  ex- 
ceeds the  national  average  by  25  %  in  Instruc- 
tional staff  and  18%  in  classroom  teacher 
staffing.  This  Is  needed  nbt  only  for  quality 
education,  but  for  dealing  with  problems  In 
large  urban  centers.  The  "richness"  of  our 
teachers'  pension  that  gained  so  much  atten- 
tion In  Committee  and  has  since  been 
brought  before  the  House  only  accounts  for 
5%  of  our  average  per  pupU  expendlt\u«. 

Myth  number  two  was  that  New  York  was 
receiving  far  more  money  per  Title  I  child 
than   any   other   state.   This  argument   was 
constantly  used  with  members  of  the  Cali- 
fornia delegation  on  the  Committee  to  try 
to  keep  the  two  of  us  apart.  Although  we 
do  receive  a  greater  dollar  per  child  grant 
than  California,  due  to  our  higher  average 
per  pupil  expenditure.  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia both  receive  only  19.8%  of  their  aver- 
age per  pupil  expenditure  for  a  Title  I  chUd. 
while  such  states  as  Mlnr^sota  and  Missis- 
sippi are  getting  25  and  89.5%  of  their  per 
pupil     expenditures     respectively.     In     real 
terms,  this  means  that  if  New  York,  Cali- 
fornia and  Mississippi  all  wanted  to  reduce 
the  sirs  of  their  classes.  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia   could    reduce    class    size    only    29% 
whUe  Mississippi  could  reduce  class  size  by 
46%.  In  this  context  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  federal  monies  account  for  only  6.4% 
of  the  total  expenditures  made  In  New  York 
for    elementary    and    secondary    education, 
while  the  federal  share  of  Mlsslss^pi's  ex- 
penditure is  26% . 

It  Is  clear  that  If  there  are  any  inequities 
in  the  present  Title  I  formula  they  do  not 
favor  New  York  but,  rather,  they  favor  the 
Southern,  less  populated  states.  It  Is  shock- 
lug  that  New  York  State,  which  according 
to  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  is  making  the  highest  tax 
effort  of  any  state  In  the  country  and  which 
has  one  of  the  lowest  returns  of  monies 
that  its  citizens  send  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, should  be  singled  out  as  getting  too 
much  money  and  is  legislated  against  for 
its  efforts  to  provide  quality  education.  Dur- 
ing the  Committee  mark-up  of  HR  69,  Con- 
gressman Lloyd  Meeds  of  Washington,  not 
a  New  Yorker,  said:  "I  think  the  people  of 
New  York,  who  are  expending  a  lot  of  funds 
for  education,  are  to  be  commended  and 
we  shouldn't  place  a  stumbling  block  in 
their  way  to  doing  this."  Unfortunately,  too 
many  other  members  of  the  Committee  had 
been  misled  by  the  myths  created  by  the 
new  formula's  proponents,  and  they  voted 
In  favor  of  a  formula  that  clearly  was  writ- 
ten to  reduce  New  York's  allocation. 

In  1965,  when  the  Education  and  Labw 
Committee  first  wrote  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  the  main  purpose 
behind   Title  I   was  to  provide  substantial 
federal   assistance  to  local   school   districts 
with    high    concentrations    of    low    Income 
famUles  to  help  pay  for  the  additional  costs 
of    providing    special    programs    for    educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  chUdren.  It  was  felt 
at  that  time,  and  subsequent  studies  have 
supported    this    theory,    that    there    was    a 
significant   correlation   between   being   eco- 
nomically and  educationaUy  disadvantaged. 
The  formula  the  Committee  wrote,  at  that 
time,  permitted  local  school  districts  to  coiint 
as  eligible  for  TlUe  I  any  child  aged  6  to  17 
from  a  family  with  an  lnc(»ne  under  $2000 
per   year   or   a   yearly   income   in   excess   of 
$2000  due  to  payments  under  Title  IV  of  the 
Social    Security   Act.   Aid    to   FamUles   with 
Dependent   ChUdren    (these   are   the   AFDC 
ChUdren  you  wUl  be  hearing  about  for  the 
next  few  weeks).  The  formula  then  multi- 
plied   the    number    of   eligible    chUdren    by 
50%  of  the  higher  of  the  state  or  national 
average   per   pupU   expenditure.   Each   part 
of  this  formula  has  been  changed,  and  each 
section  of   the  new   Committee  formula  is 


detrimental  to  New  York  and  most  popula- 
tion centers. 

First,  the  CcnuiUttee  has  substituted  the 
Orshansky  Poverty  Index  for  the  taooo 
poverty  level  of  the  cM  formula.  Although 
there  vras  a  definite  need  to  update  the 
poverty  level  in  this  formula,  there  are 
numerous  shortcomings  in  the  Orshansky 
Formula  that  made  Its  use  In  Title  I  Imnrac- 
tlcal.  ^ 

In  considering  "HUe  I.  you  must  realize 
that  the  funds  appropriated  for  this  pro- 
gram have  never  been  sufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  of  the  eligible  chUdren.  Under 
the  old  formula,  it  was  estimated  that  (S 
bUllon  was  needed  to  fuUy  fund  the  pro- 
gram, but  we  never  had  more  than  $i.8l 
bUllon  in  appropriations. 

As  a  result,  and  I  quote  one  of  the  few  ac- 
curate statements  In  the  Committee's  report 
to  accompany  HR  69 :  "Equal  educational  op- 
portunity cannot  possibly  be  achieved  by  pro- 
viding the  approximately  175  additional  dol- 
lars a  year  for  each  Title  I  student,  which 
has  been  the  pattern  of  the  program  since  its 
initiation."  Rather  than  trying  to  correct 
this  key  faUiuw  of  the  program,  which  the 
Committee  itself  recognized,  the  Commit- 
tee's use  of  the  Orshansky  poverty  index  wUl 
Increase  the  number  of  children  eligible  for 
Title  I  under  the  census  poverty  cut-off  from 
6  million  to  over  7.7  mUUon.  Further,  In  most 
of  the  Southern  states,  an  average  of  mote 
than  30%  of  the  chUdren  between  the  ages 
of  6  and  17  enrolled  In  the  state's  schools 
wlU  be  eUglble  for  HUe  I  assistance,  whUe 
the  number  of  children  eligible  In  urban 
states  Increases  slightly  by  an  average  of 
13%  of  the  enrolled  chUdren.  In  New  York 
and  California  this  figure  is  12%,  while  North 
Carolina  and  Mississippi  will  have  40  and 
42%  of  their  total  enrollment  respectively. 
The  Orshansky  Poverty  Index  Is  out  of  date, 
and  it  does  not  accurately  reflect  the  differ- 
ences in  poverty  between  urban  and  riual 
locals.  The  effect  of  its  use  in  Title  I  will  be 
a  dispersion  of  funds,  rendering  the  program 
less  effective  for  many  states  and  a  general 
aid  program  for  some  others. 

The  second  major  change  the  Committee 
has  made  in  Title  I  formula  te  to  lift  the 
number  of  children  eligible  for  assistance 
due  to  AFDC  to  only  2/3  of  those  from  fam- 
ilies receiving  AFDC  payments  exceeding  the 
updated  Orshansky  poverty  levels.  For  New 
York,  and  for  most  states  since  New  York  has 
relatively  high  AFDC  payments,  the  count  of 
children  under  this  part  of  the  formula  Is 
virtually  eliminated.  At  this  time,  very  few 
AFDC  pajrment  levels  are  higher  than  com- 
parable updated  Orshansky  levels,  and  unless 
state  legislatures  are  wUling  to  increase  wel- 
fare payments  by  up  to  20  to  30%  this  year 
and  10  7o  a  year  thereafter,  to  keep  up  with 
inflation,  then  there  will  be  few  children 
from  famUles  above  the  poverty  criteria  due 
to  AFDC  payments.  In  addition,  this  new 
AFDC  section  of  the  formula  wUl  create  an 
administrative  nightmare,  and  it  has  been 
estimated  that  It  could  take  from  8  to  12 
months  before  an  adequate  count  of  the  eU- 
glble children  could  be  completed. 

The  third  part  of  this  formula  that  ad- 
versely affects  New  York  is  the  120%  of  the 
national  average  per  pupl'.  expenditure  limi- 
tation that  the  bill  Imposes.  This  limitation 
presently  affects  only  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Connecticut.  Alaska  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, but  if  lUinots.  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Wisconsin,  and 
Maryland  continue  to  Increase  their  average 
per  pupU  expenditures  at  the  present  rate 
they  wlU  also  exceed  the  celling.  This  part 
of  the  formula  Is  In  effect  a  penalty  to  states 
for  trying  to  upgrade  their  educational 
efforts. 


Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  jrielding  and  I  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  this  formula, 
the  title  I  portion  of  It,  has  been  dis- 
cussed. I  was  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, as  was  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  to 
work  for  the  overall  interest  of  students 
over  these  many,  many  trying  months. 

On  a  statewide  basis,  three  States  ap- 
pear to  be  the  only  losers;  that  is  Cali- 
fornia, Michigan,  and  New  York;  how- 
ever, a  great  number  of  counties  in  these 
and  other  States  will  lose  funds.  This  is 
where  I  exhort  all  the  Members  to  look 
at  the  computer  printout  to  determine 
where  respective  coimtles  stand. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Peyser  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bucoi  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest 
a  breakdown  of  aU  the  counties  will  show 
an  entirely  different  picture.  There  are 
many  coimties  that  will  suffer  a  loss 
frcmi  this  formula. 

I  suggest  the  rule  be  defeated,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  defeating  the  bill,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  dealing  with  this  prob- 
lem. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  New  York.  He 
has  indicated  a  point  I  wanted  to  raise; 
that  is,  that  many  Members  of  the  House 
are  under  the  impression  because  their 
States  may  have  gotten  more  money  on 
a  statewide  basis,  that  it  behooves  them 
to  8upi>ort  the  bill  and  support  the  rule. 

But,  If  we  break  this  down  according 
to  our  counties,  we  wiU  find  in  many, 
many  instances  that  there  have  been 
tremendous  losses  of  funds,  particularly 
In  those  areas  where  we  are  serving  the 
disadvantaged  children  of  this  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Inserted  into  the 
Congressional  Record  about  2  weeks  ago 
the  real  listing  of  what  would  happen 
In  many  cities  of  this  country.  I  hope 
this  rule  will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yorit  (Mr.  Peyser)  . 
The  gentleman  was  on  the  committee, 
and  the  formula  was  devised  without 
having  the  facts  or  the  figures;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  we 
are  asking  now  is  an  opportimity  to  re- 
view and  get  the  correct  figures  so  that 
we  can  have  a  formula  that  is  fair. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
the  defeat  of  the  rule  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances. 


Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  make  one  point  here  which  I 
think  is  very  important.  This  is  directly 
out  of  the  record.  When  the  committee 
met,  one  of  the  key  parts  of  this  formula 
was  the  so-called  Orshansky  formula. 
What  is  the  Orshansky  poverty  level?  It 
says: 

Orshansky  is  plus  two-thirds  AFDC  above 
>4,000. 

This  is  the  thing  the  committee  acted 
on,  as  though  Orshansky  was  at  $4,000. 
The  facts  are  that  today,  in  the  month 
of  March,  the  Orshansky  formula  now 
shows  the  poverty  level  to  be  $4,679. 

Now,  this  effectively  wipes  out  every 
bit  of  the  so-called  AFDC  formula  In  this 
bill,  which  will  produce  a  far  greater  loss 
for  all  urban  .areas  and  all  population 
areas  than  is  Indicated  in  any  of  these 
tables. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Peyser). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  question,  actu- 
ally what  we  are  faced  with  is  a  series 
of  misleading,  to  put  it  mildly,  figures 
that  have  been  offered  this  body.  There- 
fore, I  join  with  the  gentleman  in  asking 
for  the  defeat  of  this  rule. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  In 
voting  against  the  rule.  I  would  Uke  to 
point  out  that  there  is  a  tremendous  Im- 
pact on  the  suburban  coimties  as  well 
£is  the  city  of  New  York.  I  think  there  is 
a  great  inequity  in  the  formula,  and  I 
associate  myself  with  the  position  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser)  . 

Mr.  BADTTJO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BADTT.TO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  and  to  point 
out  to  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
this  rule  should  be  defeated  because  the 
argument  that  has  been  used  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  rule,  that  the  reason  why 
amendments  are  required  is  so  that  the 
Members  may  understand  the  impact  on 
their  particular  districts,  is  not  valid. 

The  argument  is  not  valid  because  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
rule  that  requires  the  amendments  to 
show  a  county  by  county  breakdown, 
which  is  the  only  way  by  which  the  Mem- 
bers can  see  how  the  amendment  would 
affect  their  districts. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  An- 
derson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  this  time  only  for  the 
reason  that  I  believe  everyone  who  has 
spoken  thus  far  from  this  side  of  the 
aisle  has  indicated  either  opposition  to 
the  bill  itself,  and  I  think  without  excep- 


tion to  the  rule  as  well,  and  have  urged 
the  defeat  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted  for  this  rule  In 
the  Conunlttee  on  Rules,  and  I  support 
it  here  on  the  floor  this  afternoon. 

It  is  significant,  I  believe,  that  with  a 
single  exception,  all  of  those  who  have 
risen  in  opposition  to  the  rule  this  after- 
noon are  from  the  State  of  New  York. 
And,  having  listened  to  many  of  these 
same  Members  in  appearances  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  I  can  assure  them 
that  I  am  not  unsympathetic  to  the  con- 
cerns that  they  have  expressed,  that 
under  the  formula,  title  I  of  the  commit- 
tee bill,  their  State  would  suffer  a  cer- 
tain financial  loss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  want  to  urge, 
however,  that  we  adopt  this  rule  this 
afternoon.  I  see  no  advantage  for  them 
or  for  anyone  else  to  be  gained  from 
further  delay.  I  think,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  pointed 
out,  this  rule  was  very  purposely  drafted 
to  meet  the  objections  of  those  who  find 
fault  with  the  formula. 

In  the  4  hours  that  are  permitted  for 
general  debate  and  in  the  intervening  3 
legislative  days,  which  would  bring  us  to 
Tuesday  of  next  week,  I  think  there  is 
opportunity  to  explore  what  are  the 
wealcne-sses  and  the  strengths  of  the 
committee's  recommendations  and.  If 
necessary,  to  frame  appropriate  alterna- 
tive recommendations. 

We  were  told,  for  example,  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Perkins)  that  it  would  be  possible  with- 
in 48  hours  to  obtain  a  computer  printout 
as  to  the  amounts  that  would  be  allocated 
on  a  county  basis  and  to  States,  either 
imder  the  formula  in  the  committee  bill 
or  under  the  terms  of  alternative  for- 
mulas that  might  be  suggested. 

So  I,  with  full  regard  for  the  concerns 
that  these  Members  have  shown,  would 
lu-ge  us  to  get  on  with  the  very  impor- 
tant business  of  considering  this  legis- 
lation under  the  rule,  as  drafted  and 
recommended  by  the  Committee  oa 
Rules. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentlemtm  for  yielding. 

I  just  wish  to  ask  the  gentleman 
whether  he  considers  that  the  bill  would 
meet  the  educaticHial  needs  of  this  Na- 
tion if  it  severely  imdermines  the  edu- 
cational requirements  of  the  second 
largest  State  in  the  Nation,  and  the  abil- 
ity of  that  State  to  provide  decent  educa- 
tion to  its  children. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  The  an- 
swer to  that  question  is  very  much  in  dis- 
pute. I  realize  that. 

I  merely  suggest  that  imder  the  terms 
of  this  rule,  I  think  there  Is  an  appro- 
priate and  adequate  amount  of  time  to 
discuss  our  differences  and  to  frame  ^- 
temative  recommendations  and  have 
them  printed  in  the  Record  and  consid- 
ered, of  course,  by  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 
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Mr.    STEJOER    of     

Speaker,  will  the  gentleimm  yield 

Mr.  ANDEEiOON  of  Illinois.  I  j  eld  to 
tbe  geotteauui  frmn  Wiaconstai. 

Mr.     STBICffiR     of     Wiseoosli 
Speaker.  I  with  to  associate  myse  f  — ^ 
the  reamrks  of  the  dlstu«iiiahed  i  entle 
man  from  Ulinois. 

It  makes  atooiutely  no  sense  to  me  at 
aU  to  defeat  this  rule. 

Perhaps  on  the  basis  of  fact  t  ere  Is 
some  difficulty  in  working  the  f«  rmula 
out,  but  we  should  not  ask  the  H(  ose  to 
sit  and  wait  and  ask  local  school  dj  itricts 
to  sit  and  wait  and  ask  States  to  i  t  and 
wait  while  the  New  York  delegatl  n  at- 
tempts to  work  out  some  kind  of  f<  mala 
which  treats  them  on  a  better  has 
The  way  the  rule  is  drafted,  I  s  cgesi 
•  the  House  and  every  Member  < 
House  is  assured  of  an  <H>Portun  ty  to 
find  out  what  the  altematives  are^d  to 
vet  alternative  formulas  printed  . 
RcooRB  and  to  cive  the  House  a 
upon  which  to  make  its  judgment 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  nnd  absolutely  no  lense 
at  all  in  attempting  to  defeat  th  rule 
and  asking  everybody  to  wait  wh;  e  we 
work  on  this  matter  for  a  longer  ]  eriod 
of  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.   WOLFF.   Mr.  ^>eaker.   will 
gentteman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Iliinois.  I  yi^d  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLfy.  Mr.  Speaker,  sinci  the 
gentleman^  remarks  were  directe     to- 


ward New  York,  and  we  cannot  seAi  to 
vet  information  so  far  as  the  effect  ipon 
Indivkiaal  counties  is  concerned,  1  will 
ask  the  gentleman  this  question: 

Dees  the  gentleman  have  an  id<  a  of 
the  formula's  effect  upon  the  count  s  in 
his  area? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Yes  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  title  I.  under  the  for  lula 
thai  is  BOW  in  (lie  bill,  there  has  b^  a 
ootnputer  printout  furnished. 

Mr.  WOIJi?.  There  has  been  a 
puter  printout  furnished.  We  havdnot 
been  able  to  secure  that. 

Mr.  ANDEStSCMtf  of  nUnote.  iMr. 
Speaker,  I  will  say  again  that  I  fed  aire 
that  In  the  intervening  time  that  ii  for- 


mation can  be  made  available.  We  fave 
been  very  definitely  assured  by  the  lis- 
tlnguished   gentleman   from   Kenttpky, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  (Mr. 
KjHs)    that  information  will  be 
amUahle. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  So  the  gentleman's 
tricts  are  all  affected  by  this  bill? 

Mr.     ANDERSON     of     Illinois 
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Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Xmnols.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman,  inasmuch  as  there 
are  additional  reouests  for  time. 

Mr.  ^leaker.  I  merely  wish  to  oooclude 
by  nrgtaK  tile  adoption  of  the  rule  so  that 
we  can  proceed  with  the  orderly  dispatch 
of  this  very  Important  business. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  SpeaJcer,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr 
Wydlto)  . 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  wish 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  gentleman  who 
is  handling  the  rule  of  the  floor  here 
today. 

I  ask  a  question,  rather  than  just  try- 
ing to  concentrate  on  the  weaknesses  of 
this  rule  Insofar  as  the  payout  formula 
might  be  concerned. 

First,  how  did  the  Republican  mem- 
bers on  the  Committee  on  Rules  vote? 

Mr.  DEL  CliAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
reply  to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  as  I  recall  the  vote  in 
the  Committee  on  Rules  on  the  rule, 
there  were  three  members  from  the 
Republican  side  who  voted  against  the 
rule,  one  who  voted  for  it,  and  one  who 
was  not  in  attendance. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question :  I  understand  that  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lamo- 
GRXBz)  was  trying  very  hard  to  make  in 
order  and  get  under  consideration  his 
proposal  for  what  the  gentleman  calls 
the  Freer  Schools  Act.  How  did  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  handle  that  gentleman's 
request? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  TDe  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Landgbebe)  did  ap- 
pear before  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and 
he  did  make  a  statement  on  behalf  of 
his  position  and  on  behalf  of  his  bill, 
and  in  the  resolution  that  was  adopted 
on  the  rule,  as  was  adopted,  no  consider- 
ation was  given  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  for  his  position  or  for  his  bin. 
Mr.  WYDLER.  So  \mder  the  rule  that 
we  have  before  us  today  we  could  not 
have  voted  on  that  proposal  at  all;  is 
that  correct? 
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Speaker,  I  will  say  further  in  rem^ue 
to  the  gentleman's  initial  question, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  ^.^- 
tieman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Pkrk  is) 
has  Just  informed  me  that  thioi«h  the 
post  office  here  in  the  House  of  Rei  re- 
sentatives  last  evening,  yesterday,  he 
InformatienwfaichthegentleBtumissi  >k~ 
tng  was  delivered  to  each  and  every  c  m- 
gresiiaDal  office. 

Mr.     WOI^F.     Well.     Mr.     t. 

through  my  post  olBce,  as  in  a  nmnbe 
•ther  cases,  we  have  not  received  deUvfry 
yet,  and  the  bill  Is  being  considered 


Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  -niat  is  not  made 
in  order.  The  gentleman  from  Indiana 
would  have  to  offer  his  amendment 
through  the  amendment  procedure  pro- 
vided in  the  resolution,  and  this  would 
have  to  be  done  in  each  Instance  as  the 
amendments  are  offered  to  the  section. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Qun). 

Mr.  QDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  this  rule.  I  think 
it  is  an  excellent  rule.  The  Members  have 
seen  in  this  past  year  the  problem  that 
existed  when  we  worked  on  continuing 
resotutlons,  and  the  appropriation  bill, 
and  we  were  just  talking  about  the  hold- 
harmless  provision,  and  where  the  Mem- 
bership was  confused  on  the  implication 
of  any  changes  as  they  affected  their 
districts,  their  States,  and  the  Nation. 

This  rule  Is  written  so  that  tiie 
amendments  are  printed  In  the  Rcooiu. 
then  it  is  possible  to  secure  the  informa- 


tion and  the  tanpUcatlon  of  Chat  amend- 
ment on  one's  district,  or  od  one's  State 
or  the  Nation.  That  is  our  responsibility 
so  that  we  will  not  be  flying  Wind  this 
year,  or  do  not  know  what  we  are  doing 
In  the  committee  we  had  available  to 
us  not  only  the  information  from  the 
Office  of  Education  tliat  the  Members 
called  into  question  heretofore,  but  now 
the  Library  of  Congress  has  the  capa- 
biUty  of  making  computer  runs  so  that 
we  can  check  that  which  the  OlBce  of 
Education  provides  against  what  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Library  of  Congress  and  vice 
versa  so  that  there  is  a  doublecheck  that 
is  available. 

The  main  objection  here  seems  to  be 
from  the  Stete  of  New  York.  The  State 
of  New  York  is  not  going  to  get  as  much 
money  in  1975  as  they  did  in  1974.  We 
were  not  able  to  cut  back  the  amount  oi 
money  in  1974  becsuise  we  were  reqxiired 
to  work  on  the  bold-harmless  provision 
in  the  appropriations  bUl.  However,  New 
York  has  6.3  percent  of  the  poverty 
children  as  listed  in  the  Orshansky 
formula.  This  last  year  they  got  15  per- 
cent of  the  money  in  tiUe  I  and  their  en- 
titlement was  for  18  pereent  of  the 
money.  If  you  look  at  the  total  number 
of  children  you  find  that  there  are  8 
percent  of  the  children  of  the  Nation  in 
the  State  of  New  YM-k,  and  yet  they  are 
getting  15  percent  of  the  money  this  year, 
or   18   percent  of   the  entitlonent. 

What  will  this  bill  do?  It  rolls  them 
back  to  11  percent  of  the  money.  They 
have  about  6  pereent  of  the  poverty 
children  and  they  will  get  11  percent  of 
the  money.  They  do  not  think  that  is 
enough.  If  they  get  11  percent  of  the 
mooey  with  6  percent  of  the  poverty 
children  that  means  somebody  else  is  not 
getting  as  mtich  money. 

There  are  other  people  who  lose  money 
aside  from  New  York.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyses)  indicated 
there  are  some  other  counties  in  the  Na- 
tion that  lose  money. 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Pm- 
Kiws)  is  going  to  lose  19  percent  in  his 
congressional  district,  as  compared  to  the 
1974  money  in  a  chart  he  showed  me.  Of 
course,  the  S5  percent  hold  formula  pro- 
vision will  help  the  flret  year.  Is  that 
gentleman  up  here  asking  for  us  to  defeat 
the  rule,  or  to  defeat  the  bin?  No.  That 
gentleman  recognizes  that  there  will  be 
changes  in  the  allocation  of  the  money  if 
we  update  the  information  on  the  census. 
You  see,  last  year,  as  well  as  aU  of 
the  years  since  1963,  were  based  on  the 
1960  census  information.  As  I  say,  last 
year,  because  the  1970  census  informa- 
tion was  not  calculated,  we  left  it  as  it 
was  on  the  1960  because  of  the  hold- 
harmless      provisions.      Things      have 
changed  sinoe  1960  when  the  Informa- 
tion was  based  on  the  1959  incomes,  and 
where  none  of  the  people  are  in  school 
ansrmore  that  were  counted  back  then. 
The  other  factor  was  the  AFDC,  and 
there  was  a  rapid  change  In  the  AFDC 
in  some  States,  which  we  wlU  get  into 
later. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Peyser)  says  we  ought  to  vote  down  the 


rule  because  the  tables  do  not  take  into 
consideration  the  amount  of  money  that 
was  released  that  had  been  impoimded. 
That  was  not  1974  money;  that  was  1973 
money  that  is  being  released  now.  If  we 
can  get  the  amendment  adopted  finaUy 
that  passed  this  House  in  January  to  let 
the  school  districts  sf>end  that  money  in 
fiscal  year  1975  as  weU  as  1974,  that  1973 
money  wiU  be  available  in  1975  as  weU 
and,  therefore,  those  are  arguments  to 
try  and  confuse  the  issue  to  get  the 
Members  to  defeat  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  Members 
support  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BOT.T.ING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  (Mrs.  Green)  . 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
request  this  time  really  to  direct  some 
questions  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man on  the  Committee  on  Rules.  Would 
he  advise  me  in  title  I  under  the  rule  if 
there  could  be  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  BOTiT.ING.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an. No,  there  could  not  be  an  amendment 
to  an  amendment  under  the  rule. 

Mrs.  GRE3EN  of  Oregon.  Under  any 
circumstances  or  imless  it  were  printed  2 
days  in  advance? 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  The  rule  says  that  any 
amendments  to  title  I  must  either  be 
printed  In  the  Record  2  days,  2  calendar 
days,  in  advance  of  consideration  or  be 
committee  amendments.  Then  it  says 
that  those  tunendments  wlU  not  be  sub- 
ject to  amendment. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  If  an  amend- 
ment should  be  suiopted  and  it  would 
have  an  adverse  effect — and  no  one  would 
know  that  lantll  after  the  vote  occurred 
in  the  House — there  would  be  absolutely 
no  way  that  an  amendment  could  be 
made  at  {dl  to  It  to  change  It,  as  we  are 
allowed  to  do  imder  any  other  normal 
debate  in  the  House. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  That,  of  course,  is  the 
reason  that  no  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment without  publication  can  be  made. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  But  the  gen- 
tleman told  me  even  with  publication  we 
cannot  have  an  amendment  to  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BOLUNQ.  I  believe  it  would  be 
stretching  the  rule  a  good  deal  if  one 
did. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  It  would  be 
in  violation  of  the  nile? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  am  not  sure  of  that 
The  gentlew(»nan  raises  a  very  interest- 
ing point,  because  If  there  were  an 
amendment  offered,  and  It  was  In  title 
I.  and  then  it  were  published,  and  there 
were  2  days  of  delay,  it  might  be  in  order, 
but  I  am  not  the  person  who  woiild  have 
to  make  that  ruling. 

Mrs.  OREZ37  of  Oregon.  But  I  thought 
the  gentleman  tdd  me  that  the  rule  said 
there  oould  not  be  an  amuulmnit  to  an 
amendment. 


Mr.  BOLLING.  That  is  correct. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  AU  right. 

I  suggest  to  the  House  that  In  this 
case  if  the  Members  vote  for  the  rule, 
they  may  be  voting  bUndly,  because  they 
may  have  an  amendment  adopted  which 
from  their  standpoint,  or  the  standp)oint 
of  their  congressional  districts,  would  be 
disastrous,  and  imder  normal  debate 
the>'  would  have  a  chance  to  amend  that 
amendment.  Yet  under  the  proposed 
rule — this  would  be  denied. 

Let  me  ask  a  second  question,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Will  the  gentlewoman 
yield  for  a  comment  on  what  the  gentle- 
woman has  just  said? 

Mrs.  GREIEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

I  think  what  she  says  is  conceivably 
accurate,  but  what  the  Committee  on 
Rules  is  trying  to  do  is  to  prevent  at  least 
a  degree  of  unawareness  of  what  is  in  a 
very  complicated  formula.  While  what 
the  gentlewoman  says  is  certainly  pos- 
sible, it  is  even  more  possible — in  fact, 
it  has  happened  I  do  not  know  how  many 
times  already  under  a  free  amendment 
situation — where  Members  simply  had  no 
way  of  finding  out  what  the  formula 
meant  as  far  as  their  districts  were 
concerned. 

So  what  we  are  doing  may  not  be  per- 
fect, but  it  is  at  least  the  first  major  at- 
tempt that  I  know  of  to  address  the 
problem  that  Members  have  had  in  the 
past  by  the  total  confusion  that  has 
existed  on  the  fioor  on  at  least  two  of 
the  (xxasions  that  I  remember  with  re- 
gard to  formula. 

I  am  not  disagreeing  with  the  gentle- 
woman. We  have  not  been  able  to  con- 
struct the  perfect  solution,  but  I  think 
we  have  msule  some  progress  in  a  special 
direction.  Of  <»urse,  I  wiU  yield  the  gen- 
tlewoman additional  time  to  compensate 
for  my  long  comment. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  to  have  alternative  for- 
mulas printed  at  least  2  days  in  advance. 
I  think  this  is  good. 

But  some  of  the  other  things  that  re- 
sult from  the  rule,  it  seems  to  me  are 
very  questionable  in  terms  of  aUowing 
the  House  to  know  what  the  Members 
are  voting  on. 

Let  me  ask  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man another  (luestion.  Would  an  anti- 
busing  amendment  be  germane  to  title 
I  or  has  that  been  ruled  out? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  am  not  In  a  position 
to  answer  that  question  definitely.  Hie 
gentleman  from  Missouri  took  the  pre- 
caution of  making  inquiry  of  the  com- 
mittee as  to  whether  the  whole  of  tiUe  I 
was  limited  only  to  the  formula  and 
things  pertaining  to  the  formula,  and  he 
was  initially  informed  that  that  was  the 
case,  it  would  only  pertain  to  the  formula 
and  matters  directly  connected  with  the 
formula.  Iliat  was  corrected  later  and 
there  were  pointed  out  several  other 
matters  that  appeared  in  other  sections 
of  the  title. 


I  am  not  In  a  position  to  say  flatly 
whether  there  is  no  parliamentary  way 
in  which  an  antibusing  amendment 
could  be  offered.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  had  the  dilemma  of  having  to 
rule  on  an  antibusing  amendment  which 
was  drawn  in  such  a  way  that  it  tiu-ned 
out  to  be,  in  his  opinion  at  least,  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  germane  to  the 
bill  under  consideration.  But  it  is  simply 
impossible  for  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri to  answer  honestly  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon.  That  would  be  a 
question  that  would  be  decided  by  who- 
ever will  be  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  at  the  time  the  matter 
comes  up. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  But  I  would 
suggest  to  my  coUeagues  in  the  House 
that  I  have  gone  to  the  Parliamentarian 
and  he  cannot  teU  me  whether  an  anti- 
busing amendment  would  be  germane  to 
title  I,  and  the  distinguished  gentleman 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee cannot  tell  me  and,  therefore,  if  we 
vote  for  this  rule  again  we  do  not  know 
for  sure  what  amendments  may  or  may 
not  be  offered — a"  the  general  rules  of 
procedure  of  the  House  do  provide  for 
and  would  ordinarily  be  allowed. 

If  I  may  direct  a  third  question  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  would  an 
antibusing  amendment  as  a  separate 
title  to  the  entire  bill  be  considered  as 
a  nongermane  because  it  also  pertained 
to  title  I  and  the  rule  may  have  been 
so  written  that  it  would  not  be  applica- 
ble to  tiUe  I? 

Mr.  ROLLING.  Again  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  is  not  in  a  position  to  give 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  a  defini- 
tive answer  because  there  is  only  one 
person  who  is  going  to  be  able  to  give 
that  definitive  answer  and  nobody  now 
knows,  at  least  I  do  not  know,  who  that 
person  wiU  be.  It  depends  on  the  way 
the  matter  wiU  be  drafted.  So  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  will  be  a  yes  or  a  no 
answer.  It  is  my  strong  suspicion  that 
in  some  parUamentary  fashion  an 
amendment  to  accomplish  that  piuixtse 
cam  be  attached  to  the  biU. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the  gen- 
tiewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  WiU  the  gen- 
tieman  let  me  complete  this  please  and 
then  if  I  have  time  I  wiU  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  genUewonaan 
from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  really  bothers  me  is  this,  because  I 
served  on  the  Education  Ccmimlttee  and 
I  was  keenly  aware  of  the  manner  in 
which  certain  things  were  done  by  a  few 
members  of  that  committee  to  preclude 
the  House  from  exercising  its  wiU.  If  it 
required  devious  methods,  even  they 
were  used.  I  would  simply  raise  the  ques- 
tion, and  I  do  not  know  the  answer,  but 
maybe  some  people  who  are  extremely 
clever  planned  to  urge  the  drafting  of 
the  rule  so  that  they  could  preclude  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  from  offering  certain 
amendments  they  opposed  but  amend- 
ments which  the  majority  of  the  House 
have  indicated  time  and  time  again  that 
they  aiH>rove. 

If  I  could  ask  one  other  question,  if  a 
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siAotitnte  were  to  be  offered  dc  »  the 
rale  require  that  the  substitute  be]  rinted 
in  the  Rboorb  2  dajs  prior  to  11  ;  con- 
sideraliaii? 

Mr.  BOLUNQ.  I  do  not  believ  i  that 
the  rde  reqalres  that  and  I  tli  nk  it 
would  be  very  difficuit  to  make  tl  i  rule 
require  thai,  but  if  I  had  such  i  sub- 
stttote  I  would  attempt  to  protet  ;  my- 
self bjr  putting  it  in  the  Rbccms  a  ad- 
vance just  so  there  would  not  b^  any 
question.  j 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  But  if  !  may 
suggest  to  the  gentleman,  a  sit<  ation 
where  we  are  proceeding  with  the  i  efoate 
and  varkws  amendments  have  be  a  of- 
fered; if  the  majority  of  the  Houi  ;  feel 
that  those  amendments  that  havt  been 
adopted  are  pretty  bad  in  terms  o:  edu- 
cation  In  this  country,  then  they  mj  y  de- 
cide a  substitute  is  the  only  way  oi  t  but 
under  this  rule  which  we  ordinar  y  do 
not  operate  under — we  would  be  a  >Ie  to 
offer  a  substitute  without  havi  ig  it 
printed  2  days  In  advance  in  the  R^  cokd. 
Mr.  BOUJNG.  My  own  guess  L  that 
It  would  be  possible  to  devise  a  subc  itute 
to  accomplish  the  purpose  an;  body 
might  have  in  mind  and  still  havetfit  be 
parliamenUrUy  acoeptal^.  I  am  nX  go- 
ing to  prejudge  the  situation. 

There  is  one  recourse  that  I  sug 
In  the  earlier  discussion  of  the 
think  it  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  . 
I  wish  the  House  had  used  It  on  _ 
ber  of  occasions  here  before  when 
'Was  utter  confusion.  I  am  not  . 
just  about  the  bill  coming  to  the 
aaittee  on  Educaticm  and  Labor, 
talking  about  matters  that  have 
from  other  committees. 

I  think  it  mmld  be  very  smart  of 
bers  of  the  House  when  they  a; 
satisfied,  when  they  are  not  sure 
know  what  is  in  a  bill,  to  vote  it  do- 
that  the  committee  ooold  start  over.| 

If  anybody  devised  this  rule,  I 
it  would  be  the  Committee  on  R\ 
within  the  Committee  on  Rules 
have  to  take  a  good  share  of  the 
slWIlty.  It  initially  came  mp  in  con..^ 
with  a  very  complicated  bill  out  o 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  only  purpose  of  the  rule  Is  w.  ««- 
tempt  to  better  protect  the  MembeiB  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  the 
Congress  from  the  kind  of  thing  the 
gentlewoman  fears. 
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at- 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  yield  5  additilnal 
minutes.  I  believe  I  have  10  remaialn* 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker , 
I  am  In  complete  agreement  with  the 
gentleman's  argument  that  this  H 
should  not  be  required  to  vote  on 
complicated  lonmilas  without  ha,.»« 
seen  them  In  advance;  but  it  seems  toi me 
that  under  this  rule  in  attempting  tl  do 
that,  they  have  alao  limited  the  palia- 
mentanr  situatioe  which  now  pfevfDto 
other  nwrndaifiits  from  being  offeled- 
joa  have  ftMrninatcd  ttie  chance  of  ofer- 
inc  «i  amendmwit  to  an  *i«.~i,^t 
wbitik  mder  the  rales  of  the  Ho«m^  fai 
•fdtaaiy  debiOe.  tte  IfanberBoin'do 

There  is  oataitly  a  oneation  a«  to 
whetlicr  or  not  an  nntlbminr  am^kd- 
ment  can  bs  ctfEezed  to  tttle  L  TbereiT a 


question  as  to  whether  or  not  an  antl- 
buslng  amendment  could  be  offered  as  a 
separate  amendment,  because  it  might 
affect  title  I  and  be  considered  as  noo- 
getmane  and  there  is  a  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  substitute  bill  could 
be  offered  as  we  proceed  with  the  debate 
and  as  new  circimistaQces  develop. 

In  those  three  areas  in  attempting  to 
get  the  formula,  out,  they  are  very,  very 
seriously,  hmiting  the  possibility  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  working  their 
will  on  one  of  the  most  important  edu- 
cation bills  that  will  come  before  us  this 
year. 

Now,  let  me  add  one  otho-  thing.  I  am 
in  complete  sympathy  with  the  people 
who  come  from  New  York.  In  my  judg- 
ment, this  bill  really  does  them  in.  I  do 
not  see  how  anybody  from  New  York 
could  possibily  vote  for  this  rule  or  could 
possibly  vote  far  the  bill  if  this  formula 
stays  in  it. 

I  have  heard  around  the  floor,  "well. 
New  York  had  a  ripoff  on  the  funds  for 
the  last  several  years,  so  it  is  time  they 
got  cut  back."  If  we  just  simply  look  at 
the  way  the  funds  have  been  distributed 
for  the  last  14  years,  I  suggest  there  are 
several  States  that  had  a  ripoff  because 
they  have  been  paid  for  education  of 
youngsters  who  had  not  been  in  attend- 
ance in  those  schools  for  10  years  and 
year  after  year  we  have  doled  out  money 
to  them  for  those  empty  desks. 

I  also  suggest  that  those  people  who 
now  believe.  "weU,  we  are  reaUy  going  to 
give  it  to  New  York,"  those  people  can 
give  it  to  another  State  next  Ume  If  we 
are  going  to  take  it  out  on  any  State,  it 
is  a  heck  of  a  way  to  legislate. 

,  Jl  ""^.^^  ^^  ">°^  PeoPfe  who 
urge  that  this  go  uack  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  that  there  be  a  requirement  for 
any  new  formula  in  uue  I  to  be  printed 
2  days  in  advance,  but  that  the  rule  not 
place  other  limitations  on  the  usual  way 
in  which  we  debate  legislation  and  pre- 
sent amendments.  I  would  mpport  Cton- 
gressman  Clausen  in  his  request 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  l'  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  New 
York  <Mr.  Koch). 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Bgitaket,  I  vould  Uke 
to  pursue  one  of  the  statements  iht  gen- 
tlewoman  from  Oregon  <Mrs.  Gftcni) 
inade.  which  is  that  this  rule  and  the 
legislation  is  an  atta«>t  to.  as  she 
phrased  it  quite  correctly,  "to  db  in  New 

Mi-,  apeaker.  it  is  very  tnMiblesome 
for  someone  who  comes  from  the  city 
and  State  at  New  York  to  eoastanUy  see 
the  animosity  to  New  Yoric  that  shows 
Itself  on  the  floor  in  legislation.  I  con- 
sider myself  a  national  legislator  I  have 
voted  time  and  time  again  for  le^la- 
tion  which  provides  moneys  for  other 
ana&,  when  New  York  did  not  get  a 
dime  of  the  moneys  that  were  Ifgifiiatrd 
for  the  Uidwest,  the  Soath.  the  farm 
areas,  sutoarben  areas,  and  rarai.  anas 
I  did  and  <k»  it  with  ftiH  knowtodce  that 
It  is  «ood  Cor  the  country  to  meet  their 
needs,  so  I  did  and  do  it  y/VOmt. 
heslteUoo. 

But,  I  do  not  find  that  same  spirtt  m- 


spanding  to  the  needs  of  the  cities  such 
as  New  York  or  the  other  metropolitan 
areas.  We  had  a  bill  on  the  floor  the 
other  day  relating  to  propane  gas.  The 
people  who  use  pn)pane  gas  in  my  dis- 
trict primarily  are  those  who  use  it  in 
cigarette  lighters,  but  it  seemed  to  me 
only  right  that  the  many  people  who 
use  propane  gas  for  heat,  that  they  be 
given  some  protection  against  the  rising 
costs,  and  so  I  voted  for  the  amendment 
which  benefits  the  niral  areas  of  our 
country. 

To  take  away  about  $50  million  from 
the  city  of  New  York,  from  the  educa- 
tion of  its  children,  who  are  suffering 
now,  children  who  are  suffering  because 
they  hve  in  poverty,  because  they  have 
language  problems,  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  helping  the  country  and  a  Mem- 
ber who  is  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
all  tlie  people  should  not  allow  himself 
to  be  a  party  to  that. 

So,  what  we  are  saying  to  the  Mem- 
bers, not  just  because  it  is  New  York 
we  are  representing,  but  because  we  too 
are  part  of  this  great  country  as  they 
are,  that  they  respond  to  the  proWems 
of  education  in  New  York  as  well  as  those 
elsewhere,  and  that  they  vote  down  this 
rule,  and  that  we  come  back  with  legisla- 
tion which  will  provide  an  appropriate 
formula  that  will  protect  all  of  the  chil- 
dren in  tills  country,  including  the  chil- 
dren that  live  in  New  York. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (BCs.  Abzug). 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  ^»eaker,  we  have  in 
New  York  made  great  efforts  to  provide 
quality  education  for  all  our  children.  I 
am  sure  many  other  States  have  done  the 
same.  To  accomplish  this,  we  have  main- 
tained very  low  ratios  of  students  to  in- 
structional staff,  perhaps  lower  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  We  have  done 
ttiis  because  we  believe  it  essential,  with 
all  the  enormous  problems  of  educating 
urban  center  children.  Without  devoting 
a  substantial  aoxMint  of  staff  time  to  each 
daiHA,  we  oouki  not  begin  to  deal  with 
these  problems. 

There  have  been  a  lot  of  mytte  spread 
here,  and  apparently  before  Uie  Gommit- 
tee  on  Education  and  this  House  fbr 
many  years.  It  lias  been  said  that  New 
York  is  receiving  far  more  money  per 
title  I  child  than  any  other  State.  As  a 
saatter  of  fact,  this  argument  was  used 
to  divide  New  Yoric  from  California.  Al- 
though we  do  receive  a  greater  dollar  per 
child  irant  than  California,  due  to  our 
higher  average  per  pupfl  expenditure, 
New  York  and  California  both  receive 
only  19.8  percent  of  their  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  for  title  I  children, 
•vhSLe  such  States  as  Minnesota  and  Mis- 
sissippi are  getting  25  and  89.5  percent 
of  theh-  per  pupfl  expenditure,  respec- 
tively. 

In  this  context.  Federal  moneys  ac- 
count for  only  5.4  percent  of  the  total 
expenditures  made  In  New  York  for  ele- 
mentary educaUon,  irtiile  the  Federal 
*»re  of  MlssisBliipl's  expeBtttares  is  26 
paroeaC  ttotn  are  tables  whleh  can 
demoDstrate  thte  all  down  the  Ikie. 
The  fact  Is  that  we  have  spent  more 
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money  In  New  York.  The  fact  is  that  we 
have  been  more  innovative  in  New  York. 
The  fact  Is  that  we  pay  an  enormous 
amount  of  Federal  taxes  in  New  York  to 
provide  for  the  ninning  of  this  Govern- 
ment. I  think  it  is  foolhardy  to  act  as 
though  this  was  a  body  of  precincts  in- 
stead of  a  national  legislative  body.  I  am 
very  concerned  that  today,  in  the  pro- 
posed formula  for  title  I  of  H.R.  69,  we 
And  that  perhaps  only  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut,  Alaska,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  will  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  120-percent  ceiling  imposed 
on  State  per  pupil  expenditures. 

But  if  Illinois,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Wisconsin, 
and  Maryland  continue  to  Increase  their 
expenditures  at  the  present  rate,  their 
averages  may  also  soon  exceed  120  per- 
cent of  the  national  average  per  pupil 
expenditure. 

This  is  only  one  part  of  the  formula. 
We  are  not  arguing  the  bill  now.  I  Just 
want  to  point  out,  however,  that  what  we 
do  here  today  penalizes  not  only  New 
York  State,  but  many  other  States  as 
well.  One  by  one,  State  after  State — ^if 
they  are  really  serious  about  upgrading 
their  educational  systems — are  going  to 
find  themselves  coming  under  that  oner- 
ous formula  which  has  been  worked  out 
for  the  benefit  of  a  very  small  part  of  this 
Congress  and  this  Nation — perhaps  11  or 
12  southern  and  the  border  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  not  the  way  a  na- 
tional legislative  body  should  behave. 
Tlie  reason  I  object  to  the  rule  is  that 
the  rule  freeses  this  formula  and  does 
not  really  give  us  a  chance  to  amend  it 
on  the  floor.  We  still  do  not  know  ex- 
actly how  badly  that  formula  win  af- 
fect us. 

I  must  Inform  the  chalrmtm  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Peuons)  that  we  have  not 
yet  received  that  printout.  I  have  also 
checked  with  the  Library  of  Congress, 
witliout  any  success.  Ncme  of  us  has  been 
able  to  get  the  facts. 

We  are  Members  of  a  national  body 
and  we  are  called  upon  to  act  on  the  basis 
of  facts  that  affect  the  whole  country. 
It  is  entirely  inappropriate  to  Ignore  the 
needs  of  States  and  cities  like  New  York, 
because  we  have  greater  problems  or  be- 
cause we  can  solve  the  needs  of  our  own 
areas  without  regard  to  the  total  good. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  we  defeat  the 
rule. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

I  would  Uke  to  commend  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  remarks  and  associate 
myself  with  those  remarlcs,  as  well  as 
with  the  remarlcs  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Koch). 

Mr.  DEL  cn^WSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  ttie  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  LAHaesna). 

Mr.  LANIXHUSE.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  I  will 
say  to  the  Mendwts  of  Cangress  that  it 
is  with  no  disrespect  to  my  colleagues 
on  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 


that  I  rise  to  oppose  the  adoption  of  this 
rule.  I  wish  to  remind  the  Members  of 
this  House  that  there  was  bipsirtisan  op- 
position to  this  bill  as  it  was  reported  out 
of  the  committee.  There  were  two  Demo- 
cratic votes  and  two  Republican  votes 
against  it. 

My  main  concern  in  this  matter  is  that 
this  rule  limits  the  debate  on  the  floor, 
and  I  am  most  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  the  discussions  in  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  again  here  on  the  floor 
concerning  the  rule  center  around  the 
formula  for  the  distribution  of  money. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  time  that 
we  reject  this  rule,  send  it  back  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  and  let  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  come  out  with  a  com- 
pletely open  rule  so  that  the  Members  of 
this  Congress  can  take  up  the  serious 
business  of  children  and  their  education. 

What  is  happening  to  the  educational 
standards  in  our  country?  I  have  plenty 
of  proof  to  show  that  they  have  sharply 
declined  throughout  our  country,  since 
the  intervention  of  Federal  support  and 
control  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education. 

I  appreciate  that  I  am  appearing  on 
the  floor  here  in  cooperation  with  some 
of  my  friends  from  the  State  of  New 
York  with  whom  I  seldom  vote.  However, 
I  think  our  reasons  for  approving  the 
granting  of  this  rule  are  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. 

My  main  concern  is,  of  course,  that 
we  act  responsibly  and  stand  up  and  see 
what  we  are  doing  to  the  education  of 
the  boys  and  girls  of  this  coimtry,  and 
that  we  harken  to  the  people  in  most  of 
the  States  which  have  expressed  con- 
cern about  the  testing,  psychotherapeu- 
tic techniques,  group  therapy  behavior 
modification,  humanism,  and  other 
things  that  are  happening  to  our  boys 
and  girls. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  that  reason  I  most 
respectfully  ask  that  we  reject  this  lim- 
ited rule  and  send  it  back  and  insist  upon 
an  open  rule  so  that  the  Members  of  this 
House  can  assert  their  responsibility  and 
their  wisdom  in  returning  highest  qual- 
ity possible  to  the  classrooms  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  the  remaining  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gaoss). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Del 
Clawson)  and  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  (Mrs.  Grkek)  in  opposition  to  the 
adoption  of  this  rule,  not  because  of  the 
arguments  of  the  Members  from  New 
York  or  any  other  State,  but  because 
this  is  a  bad.  bad  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
BoLUNG)  says  that  the  rule  is  designed 
to  protect  the  Members  from  being  blind- 
sided  by  certain  provisions  in  the  bill.  Let 
me  say,  in  answer  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  that  the  Members  very  likely 
will  get  blind-sided  If  this  rule  is  adopted. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  (Mrs. 
Orskn)  very  wel  pointed  this  out  in  her 
remarks  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  rules  of  this  nature  are 


to  become  standard  procedure  In  the 
House,  then  clause  7  of  rule  XVI  ought 
to  be  amended  to  provide  that  the  House 
can  debate  the  questions  ix>sed  in  the 
rules  and  sort  out  what  they  want,  not 
what  the  Committee  on  Rules  says  they 
shall  have. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  that 
anyone  should  be  confused  by  the  situa- 
tion. We  can  all  cut  to  pieces  even  the 
best  efforts  to  bring  a  little  more  reason 
to  the  consideration  of  complicated  mat- 
ters. This  is,  I  believe,  a  legitimate  step 
toward  trying  to  protect  the  House  and 
its  Members  from  being  blind-sided  on 
a  very  complicated  formula.  If  the  House 
decides  it  does  not  want  to  deal  with  this 
matter  on  this  basis,  then  it  has  every 
right  to  vote  down  the  rule.  I  tried  very 
hard  to  give  the  Members  an  opportu- 
nity to  understand  what  the  rule  did,  but 
I  believe  it  is  important  to  take  this  step 
toward  a  rational  consideration  of  mat- 
ters of  this  importance.  The  previous 
consideration  of  these  matters  has  not 
in  my  judgment  done  any  honor  to  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  All  time  has  expired. 

Without  objection,  the  previous  ques- 
tion is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  Einnoimced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  a  quorum  is 
not  present,  and  malce  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  EMdently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ^yeas  234,  nays  163, 
not  voting  34.  as  follows: 
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TEAS— 234 

Abdnor 

Burton 

Erlenbom 

Ad«ms 

Eshleman 

Anderson. 

Carter 

Evans,  Colo. 

Calif. 

Casey.  Ttx. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Anderaon.  HI. 

Cederberg 

Pascell 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Chamberlain 

Findley 

Andrews, 

Clark 

Flood 

N.Dak. 

Clausen, 

Foley 

Ashley 

Don  H. 

Forsythe 

Asp  In 

Clay 

Fountain 

Bell 

Cochran 

Prenzel 

Bergland 

Cohen 

Froehllcb 

BevUl 

Cont« 

Fulton 

Blester 

Conyers 

Gaydos 

Blatnik 

Corman 

Gettys 

Boggs 

Cougblin 

Gibbons 

Boiling 

Cronln 

Glnn 

Bo  wen 

Culver 

Gonzales 

Brademas 

Daniel  son 

Ouyer 

Breaux 

Davis,  Ga. 

Haley 

Brinkler 

Davis,  8.C. 

Hamilton 

Brooks 

delaOana 

Hanrahan 

Brotzman 

Dellenba(^ 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Brown,  Calif. 

Denbolm 

Brown.  Ohio 

Dent 

Harrington 

BroyhlU.  M.a 

Hastings 

Bucbanaa 

Dlggs 

Hawkins 

Burgener 

Dom 

Hays 

Burke.  Calif. 

Drlnan 

H*bert 

Burks,  Maaa. 

duPont 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Heckler,  liOss. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Edwards,  OaUf. 

Heinz 
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Henderson 
Hicks 

HUlls 

Hlnsbkw 

Hogan 

Hungate 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  OUa. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kyros 

Landrum 

LatU 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Utton 

Long,  La. 

Long.  lid. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCIoakey 

McCoUlster 

IfcCormack 

McDade 

Mcnoi 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin,  Nebr 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Mezvinsky 


Abeug 

Addabbo 

Annunslo 

Archer 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Badlllo 

Bafalls 

Baker 

Barrett 

Bauman 

Beard 

Bennett 

Biaggi 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Boland 

Bray 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  BUch. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Byron 

Camp 

ChappeU 

Chlsholm 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Clevdand 
CoUler 

Collins,  ni. 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Cotter 
Crane 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlnick  V. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Delaney 
Dellimis 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Deylne 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dulski 
Dtincan 


Michel 
Miller 
Mills 
Mink 
Mollohan 
Moorhead,  Pa 
Morgan 
Mosher 
.    Moss 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'NeUl 

Owens 

Parrts 

Passman 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Poage 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Pritchard 

Qule 

RaUsback 

Randall 

Regula 

Retiss 

Rhodes 

Rogers 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rousb 

.Roy 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Sar  banes 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Sebelius 

Seiberllng 

Shipley 
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Shoup 

ShrlTer 

Bisk 

Skubits 

Slack 

Smith,  iQiwa 

Spence    | 

Staggers  I 

Stanton,  1 
J.  WlUlAm 

Stark 

Steed 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens  I 

Stuckey   il 

Studds     I 

Symingto^ 

Talcott 

Taylor,  sjp. 

Teague     \l 

ThomsonifWis. 

Tbone 

Towell. , 

UUman 

VanDeert 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 
Waldle 
Ware 
White 
Whltten 
WidnaU 
Wiggins 
WUllama 
Wilson, 
Charles 
Calif. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Tstes 
Yatron 
Young.  Alj  ska 
Young,  nii 
Young,  8.<  . 
Young,  Tei  [. 
Zablockl 
Zwach 
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March  12,  197U 
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Walsh 
Warn  pier 
Whalen 
Whiteh\irst 


Wilson,  Bob 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Wylle 


Wyman 
Young,  Plft. 
Young.  Oa. 
Zion 


^W 


NAYS— 163 

Bilberg 

Ksch 

Pish 

Plynt 

Ford 

Praser 

Prellnghuysen 

Prey 

Puqua 

Olalmo 

Oilman 

Ooldwater 

Qoodllng 

Grasso 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Oroaa 

Grover 
Gubser 
Oude 
Ouster 
Hammer- 
sohmldt 
Hanley 
HeUtoskl 
Holt 

Holtzman 
HortOD 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
King 

KlucsynaU 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
lAndgrebe 
Lent 

McKlnney 
Martin.  N.C. 
Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mazzolt 
Metcalfo 
MUford 
Mlnlsb 
MItchaU,  lid. 
MlteheU.  N.T, 


Moakley 

Moorheadi 
Calif. 

Murphy, 

Myers 

Nedzl 

O'Hara 

Patten 

Peyser 

Pike  ^ 

Powell,  Ohj  > 

Price,  Tex. 

Quillen 

Rangel 

Rarlck 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson. ' 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roncalio,  I^  T. 

Rosenthal  , 

Rostenkowi  U 

Rousselot  ' 

Rimnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

StOermaln 

Sarasln        r 

Satterfleld  I 

Scherie       i 

Shuster 

Sikes  L 

Smith.  N.TJ 

Snyder 

Stanton, 

James  V.  \ 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger.  Arli , 
Stokes        ~ 
Stratton 
Sjrmms 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Thompaon, 
Tlenuui 
Treen 
UdaU 
Vander  Ve 
Vanlk 
Waggoaner  I 


NOT  VOTINO— 34 

HolUleld  Podell 

Howard 

Luken 

McBwen 

Macdonald 

Ifarasltl 


Rees 
Reid 

Robison.  N.Y. 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Stubblefleld 


Mlnshall,  Ohio  Sullivan 

Mlzell  Thornton 

Montgomery 

Murphy,  N.Y 

NU 

Patman 


Vander  Jagt 
Wilson. 
Charles,  Tex. 


Alexander 

Brasco 

Breckinridge 

Butler 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Downing 

Kckhardt 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Gray 

Hanna 

Harsha 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Montgomery  for,  with  Mr.  Carey  of 
New  York  against. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  for,  with  Mr.  Rooney  of 
New  York  against. 

Mr.  Gray  for,  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  Hanna  for,  with  Mr.  Brasco  against. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  for,  with  Mr.  Nix  against. 

Mr.  Rees  for,  with  Mr.  Reid  egalnst. 

Mr.  Fisher  for,  with  Mr.  Podell  against. 

Until  further  notice : 
Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  McEwen. 
Bir.  Howard  with  Mr.  BuUer. 
Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Marazltl. 
Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Mlzell. 
Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Harsha. 
Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Mlnshall  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Charles  WUson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Ro- 
bison of  New  York. 
Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 
Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Luken. 
Mr.  Ecktaardt  with  Mr.  Thornton. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Alexander 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Aabley 

Beard 

BUtnlk 

Brasco 

Breckinridge 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Butler 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Clark 

Clay 

Downing 

Bckhardt 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Erienbom 

Fisher 
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Flowers 

Fotintain 

Ooldwater 

Gray 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harsha 

Hollfleld 

Howard 

McEwen 

Macdonald 

Marazltl 

MinahaU,  Ohio 

Mlzell 

Montgomery 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nix 

Parrts 


Patman 
PodeU 
Rees 
Reid 

Robison,  N.T. 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
StuMdtfeld 
Siillivan 
Thornton 
Vander  Jagt 
WUson,  Bob 
WUson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
WUson, 

Charles.  Tex. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  382 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  PILE  CERTAIN  PRIV- 
ILEOED  REPORTS 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDB4ENTS  OP 
1974 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  I^ieaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (HJR.  69)  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  ftieaker.  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nasrs  were  refused. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-seven  Mem- 
bers are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  ^^eaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  oirdered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1974 

The  SPEAKER.  When  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quonmi  was  not  present 
was  raised,  the  House  was  about  to  re- 
solve itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
nr  THB  coMicnTKB  or  ths  whouc 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  69,  with  Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
jgentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Per- 
kins) will  be  recognized  for  2  hours,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Qun)    will  be  recognized  for  2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  . 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  tried  to  bring 
before  this  body  the  most  equitable  bill 
that  could  possibly  be  written  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  I  think  we  have  done  just  that. 

The  Members  heard  in  the  debate  this 
afternoon  during  the  consideration  of 
the  rule  the  assertion  that  we  have  pur- 
portedly done  something  to  the  State  of 
New  Yoiic.  New  York  State  for  fiscal  1975 
will  receive  substantially  as  much  money 
M  It  received  for  fiscal  year  1973  for 
grants  to  local  school  districts. 


Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  69  comes  to  the 
Hoiise  after  weeks  and  months  of  inten- 
sive disci^on  and  debate,  as  well  as 
after  full  and  serious  consideration  of 
hundreds  of  suggestions  and  proposals 
from  members  of  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee as  well  as  from  other  Memljers 
of  the  Congress.  The  committee  con- 
ducted 36  days  of  hearings  on  this  legis- 
lation and  heard  from  approximately 
275  witnesses.  We  also  had  21  markup 
sessions  and  numerous  caucuses  before 
reporting  the  bill. 

This  careful  preparation  of  the  legisla- 
tion went  on  because  we  knew  it  was  ab- 
solutely essential  that  we  come  to  the 
floor  with  as  fair  and  as  equitable  a  bill 
as  we  or  anyone  else  could  prepare.  That 
was  our  objective,  and  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  we  have  achieved  it. 

The  committee  bill  basically  extends 
most  of  the  Federal  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  laws  for  3  years  and 
consolidates  seven  of  the  categorical  pro- 
grams into  two  broad  purpose  programs. 
The  impact  aid  programs  are  only  ex- 
tended for  1  more  year,  however. 

The  bill  also  extends  and  amends  the 
Adult  Education  Act,  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act,  the  Bilingual  Ed- 
ucation Act,  and  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act.  In  addition,  a  new  com- 
munity education  program  is  established, 
and  a  White  House  Conference  on  Edu- 
cation is  authorized  to  be  called  in  1975. 

TTTLE  I 

The  title  I  formula  for  distributing 
funds  is  the  heart  of  the  ESEA  biU.  With 
this  formula,  the  committee  has  made  a 
scrupulous  effort  to  treat  all  children 
fairly,  regardless  of  the  State  or  county 
In  which  they  live.  I  believe  we  have 
come  closer  to  equity  in  this  new  formula 
than  at  any  time  in  recent  years. 

Frankly,  there  is  a  crisis  in  the  title  I 
program.  This  crisis  was  produced  by 
distortions  in  the  data  which  wsis  avail- 
able to  us.  For  months,  the  committee 
has  made  a  diligent  search  for  ways  to 
eliminate  these  distortions. 

Obviously,  we  have  not  satisfied  every- 
one. It  may  be  that  we  have  not  satis- 
fled  anyone,  entirely.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  formula  we  bring  before 
the  House  today  is  the  fairest  that  can 
presently  be  devised.  We  hope  It  will 
eliminate  the  distortions  which  have  oc- 
curred In  title  I  allocatloi^s  within  the 
last  few  years. 

These  distortions  grew  out  of  the  use 
of  the  old  poverty  criteria  of  the  mld- 
1960's,  and  the  fact  that  we  were  ob- 
liged to  use  1960  census  figures  In  count- 
ing poor  children  for  the  years  1965  to 
1973. 

When  we  passed  ESEA  back  in  1965, 
we  devised  a  system  that  seemed  ade- 
quate at  the  time  for  figuring  the  grant 
to  which  each  school  district  was  en- 
titled. 

At  that  time,  $2,000  was  considered  an 
appropriate  poverty  level  for  a  family  of 
four.  So  we  said  we  would  coimt  from 
the  census  the  number  of  children  from 
families  earning  less  than  $2,000  In  each 
school  district. 

The  censtis,  of  course.  Is  taken  only 


every  10  years.  It  was  clear  that  we 
needed  to  have  another  figure  that  was 
more  current.  So  we  added  to  the  cen- 
sus figure  the  number  of  children  in 
families  receiving  AFDC — aid  for  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children — payment 
in  excess  of  $2,000.  The  $2,000  floor  imder 
AFDC  was  supposed  to  prevent  double 
counting. 

That  formula  seemed  to  work  well  for 
1965  and  a  few  years  after  that.  But  by 
1969,  it  was  clear  that  the  poverty  level 
had  chtinged,  and  the  $2,000  family  in- 
come as  an  Index  of  poverty  was  com- 
pletely out  of  date  and  iinreallstic. 

Use  of  this  outdated  figure  was  causing 
a  distortion  in  the  distribution  of  title  I 
funds.  The  money  just  was  not  going  in 
an  equitable  manner  to  the  areas  where 
the  poor  children  were  concentrated. 

In  the  ESEA  Amendments  of  1967,  we 
Increased  that  poverty  level  to  $3,000. 

Pour  years  ago,  in  the  ESEA  Amend- 
ments of  1970.  we  established  a  two-step 
Increase  in  the  poverty  level:  first  to 
$3,000.  and  then  to  $4,000. 

But  Congress  stipulated  that  before 
these  Increases  could  go  into  effect,  the 
appropriations  had  to  be  sufQcient  to  give 
every  school  district  every  dollar  It  was 
entitled  to  under  the  $2,000  level. 

Unfortunately,  we  never  reached  that 
level.  "Rie  President  never  asked,  and  the 
Congress  never  appropriated  enough 
money  to  give  each  school  district  its  full 
entitlement  at  the  $2,000  level. 

"Hie  distortions  that  began  showing  up 
in  1969  quickly  became  aggravated.  I 
dwell  on  this  at  some  length  because  it 
is  the  crux  of  the  argument  that  exists 
today  on  the  ESEA  formula. 

Remember,  imtil  1973  we  had  only  1960 
census  data  to  go  on — so  the  number  of 
poor  children  remained  stationary. 

The  children  counted  under  APDC 
slmt^y  mushroomed,  because  in  some 
States  and  cities  there  was  a  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  AFDC.  And  AFDC  is  counted 
every  year,  not  every  decade,  as  the  cen- 
sus. 

In  1966,  only  10  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren coimted  for  title  I  fund  distribution 
came  from  AFDC.  Seven  years  later.  In 
1973,  AFDC  accounted  for  60  percent  <rf 
the  title  I  coimt. 

Now  this  would  not  have  been  too  bad 
if  the  AFDC  increases  had  occurred  uni- 
formly throughout  the  country.  But  they 
did  not.  Tliey  were  concentrated  In  the 
wealtoler  States,  the  States  with  the 
higher  per  capita  income. 

This  created  great  havoc  in  the  title  I 
program.  It  was  almost  as  if  we  had 
tilted  the  coimtry  up  on  one  end  and  let 
all  the  ESEA  funds  flow  hito  those  States 
with  the  highest  per  capita  income.  And 
this,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  right.  It  per- 
verts the  entire  purpose  of  ESEA — to  pro- 
vide funds  for  poor  children,  the  poorest 
of  the  poor,  who  were  not  sharing  equally 
In  the  educational  bounty  which  this 
wealthy  Nation  Is  capable  of  providing. 

School  districts  in  wealthy  States  were 
adding  more  and  more  AFDC  children 
into  their  total  coimt  for  title  I  money, 
while  school  districts  in  poorer  States 
were  left  with  the  same  number  of  chil- 
dren they  started  out  with— those  count- 


ed as  being  from  families  earning  less 
t^an  $2,000  a  year  according  to  the  1960 
census. 

A  logical  question  arises  at  this  point — 
were  not  some  of  the  poorer  States  in- 
creasing AFDC  at  least  enough  so  that 
there  was  some  equity? 

The  answer  to  that  is  simply  the  fact 
that  when  we  held  our  hearings,  and 
looked  at  the  data  on  AFDC.  we  found 
several  States  with  not  one  family  re- 
ceiving as  much  as  $2,000  from  APEX:. 
Unless  those  families  were  counted  in 
the  census — and  they  may  or  may  not 
have  been  bsw:k  in  1960 — they  were  not 
counted  for  title  I  funds. 

So  we  saw  funds  shifting  from  the 
poorer  States  to  the  wealthier  States. 

For  example,  New  Yoric  State's  per- 
centage of  the  Nation's  population 
dropped  between  1960  and  1970  from  9.4 
percent  to  9  percent,  while  Texas  in- 
creased its  share  of  the  population  from 
5.3  to  5.5  i>ercent.  But,  because  New  York 
was  wealthier,  it  was  able  to  add  seven 
times  as  many  APDC  children  to  its  total 
count  of  title  I  children  as  Texas  between 
1965  and  1973.  This  meant  that  New 
York,  which  was  proportionately  losing 
population  as  compared  to  Texas,  was 
dramatically  increasing  its  share  of  the 
title  I  money. 

Now,  another  dimension  of  the  distor- 
tion problem  developed  when  we  started 
using  ttie  1970  census  figiu-es,  and  that 
occurred  for  the  first  time  this  year — 
1974. 

The  dlstorticm  was  enormous,  because 
we  were  still  limited  to  only  counting 
children  from  families  with  Incomes 
imder  $2,000  as  poor. 

Under  the  1970  census,  using  the  $2,000 
figure  for  poverty,  the  decline  in  the 
number  of  poor  children  was  over  50 
percent.  We  all  know  why  the  decline 
showed  up  the  way  it  did — many  of  these 
poor  families  were  earning  a  few  dollars 
more  a  week  than  they  had  been  when 
the  1960  census  was  taken,  and  so  they 
showed  up  with  Incomes  in  the  $2,000  to 
$3,000  or  $4,000  category. 

Those  are  absolutely  subpoverty  levels 
by  current  standards ;  but  It  did  not  help 
so  far  as  title  I  was  concerned,  because 
the  $2,000  factor  was  still  the  law,  despite 
the  fact  that  it  was  extremely  out-of- 
date. 

When  that  fact  is  tied  In  with  the 
annual  Increase  of  APE>C  children 
counted  for  title  I,  the  dimensions  of  the 
distortion  become  apparent. 

New  Yoi*  and  Florida  are  an  example 
of  this  distortion.  New  York  State,  with 
only  7  percent  of  the  school  attendance 
in  the  country,  was  eligible  to  receive  18 
percent  of  the  title  I  money  during  fiscal 
1974.  Florida,  with  4  percent  of  the 
average  daily  attendance,  was  eligible 
to  receive  only  2  percent. 

Congress  tried  to  make  at  least  some 
degree  of  correction  in  the  distortion 
through  "hold-harmless"  provisions. 
After  the  protrswited  debate  on  the  Labor- 
HEW  appropriations  bill  for  1974,  several 
"hold-harmless"  provisions  were  Inserted 
In  the  final  measure  in  order  to  mitigate 
this  distortion. 
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However,  after  applying  tlie  f 'hold- 
harmless"  provlflions,  New  York  Is  still 
receiving  15.6  percent  of  the  ptle  I 
money  for  1974,  while  Florida  is  fecelv- 
ing  1.8  percent.  i 

There  are  dozens  of  additional  Exam- 
ples showing  that  while  the  "hold-|iarm- 
less"  provisions  were  steps  in  th<|  right 
direction,  they  were  not  anywhert  near 
actual  corrections  of  the  distortioi| 

Therefore,  it  is  very  important  ^o  re- 
member that  allocations  under  th|  1974 
appropriations  should  not  be  considered 
a  fair  and  equitable  distribution^ title 
I  funds.  All  of  the  distortions  *hich 
have  been  discussed  exist  in  thali  alio 
cation. 

That  is  why  the  committee  dev 
a  new  formula,  which  is  curren 
which  is  equitable  and  fair. 

The  committee  has  amended  th 
mula  in  HJl.  69  by  upd.*ting  the 
tlon  of  poverty   used   with  the 
data  and  limiting  the  nimiber  of 
children  counted.  The  updated  _ 
tlon  of  poverty  for  the  census  w 
the     official     Federal     definition. 
Orshansky  index.   That  deflnitionf  was 
adopted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budgfet  in 
1969  as  the  official  Federal  standa^  for 
determining  poverty.  It  is  now  widely 
Tised  in  Federal  domestic  assistancQ|pro- 
grams.  such  as  the  manpower  profram 
and  the  school  lunch  program.        I 

The  allegation  has  been  made  ithat 
the  Orshansky  index  has  a  rural  i  jias 
WeU.  I  would  like  to  point  out  th  it  if 
anything  it  has  an  urban  bias.        i 

Under  Orshansky,  the  poverty  evel 
for  a  farm  famUy  Is  set  at  15  pei  Msnt 
less  than  the  level  for  a  nonf arm  fa  illy. 
The  Office  of  Management  and  B»  Iget 
in  its  study  of  the  Orshai^ky  inde^flast 
year  recommended  the  eliminatioi  of 
that  lower  level  for  a  farm  family!  be- 
cause it  could  find  no  objective  stalil&ti- 
cal  evidence  that  it  costs  less  to  11^  in 
a  rural  area  than  in  an  urban  area.  I 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  tot  my 
colleagues  that  this  concision  is  iup- 
ported  by  data  from  the  Bureau  oflLa- 
bor  Statistics.  That  data  shows  thafal- 
though  it  may  cost  less  for  some  U^igs 
in  rural  areas  and  small  towns  thitt  It 
does  In  urban  areas.  It  costs  morelffor 
other  things.  For  instance,  transporta- 
tion for  a  rural  poor  family  was  deter- 
mined to  be  at  120  by  BLS  while  itlvas 
only  96  for  an  urban  family — 100  is/lthe 
niitional  average.  | 

In  addition  to  counting  children  llom 
poverty  families  in  the  1C70  census  ttro- 
thirds  of  all  the  children  from  fan^Iies 


receiving  AFDC  payments  in  ex^. 
the  current  Federal  definition  of 
erty  for  a  nonfarm  family  of  four 
also  be  coimted.  This  definition  Is 
same  Orshansky  index  used  for  the  . 
sus,  and  updated  every  year  by  incre 
in  the  Consimier  Price  Index. 

The  reason  that  the  annually  upd 
definition    must    be   used    in    coim 
AFDC  children  above  that  definltla 
to  prevent  some  of  these  AFDC  chll 
from  being  double-counted.  If  the 
erty  figure  for  counting  AFDC  chil 
were  any  lower  tlian  the  current  Orsl 
sky  definition,  then  any  AFDC  chil 
who  were  counted  In  the  1970  censu-  <» 
being  in  families  below  the  poverty  1  vel 
would  be  counted  again 


en 
as 


Since  there  has  been  some  confusion 
about  which  current  years  Orshansky 
deflnlUon  is  to  be  use<t  in  determining 
AFDC  children.  I  would  hke  to  clarify 
how  these  children  will  be  counted.  The 
present  law,  which  is  unamended  by  H.R. 
69,  requires  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  collect  AFDC 
data  for  title  I  purposes  for  the  January 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  in- 
formation is  to  be  used  in  distributing 
funds.  In  other  words,  the  AFDC  chil- 
dren who  are  to  be  counted  during  fiscal 
year  1975  have  to  be  determined  by  HEW 
in  January  of  1974  since  fiscal  year  1975 
begins  on  July  1. 1974. 

Now.  since  the  final  Orshansky  defini- 
tion of  poverty  for  calendar  year  1973 
will  not  be  available  until  the  end  of 
March  or  beginning  of  April  of  1974,  the 
definition  which  HEW  must  use  in  col- 
lecting the  AFDC  data  from  January  of 
1974  wlU  have  to  be  the  1972  Orshansky 
definition  of  poverty. 

In  1972  a  nonfarm  family  of  four  was 
determined  to  be  poor,  using  the  updated 
Orshansky  definition,  if  its  income  was 
less  than  $4,250.  Therefore,  two-thirds  of 
all  AFDC  children  whose  families  are  re- 
ceiving in  excess  of  $4,250  in  January  of 
1974  will  be  counted  in  determining  that 
school  district's  entitlement. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  com- 
mittee's version  of  the  title  I  formula 
stiU  helps  the  wealthier  States,  because 
they  will  be  the  ones  that  will  be  able 
to  add  AFDC  children  every  year  to  their 
total  count  of  title  I  chUdren.  None  of  the 
poorer  States  will  be  able  to  make  AFDC 
payments  of  more  than  $4,250  a  year. 

The  other  part  of  the  formula  which 
the  committee  biU  changes  is  the  pay- 
ment rate  for  all  title  I  children.  Under 
present  law,  a  school  district  is  entitled 
to  either  50  percent  of  the  State  or  na- 
tional average  expenditure  for  every  title 
I  chUd. 

The  committee  bill  changes  this  pay- 
ment rate  by  providing  that  every  school 
district  is  entitled  to  40  percent  of  the 
State  per-pupil  expenditure  for  educa- 
tion, except  that  if  a  State's  expenditure 
is  below  80  percent  of  the  national  aver- 
age, it  Is  raised  to  80  percent  of  the  na- 
tional, and  If  it  Is  in  excess  of  120  of  the 
natlcwial  average,  it  is  limited  to  120  per- 
cent of  the  national. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  to  low- 
•r  the  payment  rate  for  the  poorer  States 
and  to  put  a  ceUing  on  the  payment  rate 
for  the  wealthiest  States.  Thereby,  pay- 
ments for  all  title  I  children  are  grouped 
closer  to  a  national  average. 

But  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
celling — 40  percent  of  120  percent  of  the 
national  average,  instead  of  50  percent  of 
the  State  average — only  affects  four 
States,  and  they  are  among  the  wealth- 
iest in  the  country.  The  lowering  of  the 
minimum — 40  percent  of  80  percent  of 
the  national  average.  Instead  of  50  per- 
cent of  the  national  average — affects  32 
States  which  include  aU  the  poorest 
States  In  the  country. 

The  last  amendment  to  the  title  I  for- 
mula in  H.R.  69  Is  a  provision  to  guaran- 
tee every  school  district  85  percent  of  the 
previous  year's  allocation.  This  local 
"hold-harmless"  is  meant  to  cushion  any 
adverse  effects  on  local  school  districts 
of  the  new  title  I  formula. 
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The  tlUe  I  formula  which  we  adopted 
In  H^R.  69  is  the  best  that  our  co  Jttee 
TOuld  do  to  restore  equity  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  UUe  I  funds.  We  deliberated  in 
committee  for  21  days  In  formal  mark 
up  sessions  on  H  Jl.  69,  and  most  of  those 
sessions   were   on   the   tiUe   I   formula 
Many  members  of  the  committee  cau' 
cused  privately  many  more  times  than 
the  committee  met.  I  know  that  elements 
of  this  formula  wUl  cause  great  debate 
but  I  can  say  honestly  that  no  other  UUe 
I  formula  was  able  to  marshal  a  majority 
of  the  committee. 

If  what  we  have  done  does  not  prove 
to  be  equitable  over  time,  we  can  always 
return  to  a  consideration  of  the  formula 
In  fact,  we  have  Included  several  provi- 
sions In  the  bill  which  will  Insure  con- 
sideration of  the  effects  of  this  new  for- 
mula very  soon. 

H.R.  69  mandates  several  studies  and  a 
survey  to  be  conducted   on  title  I  bv 
February  1,  1975.  These  studies  and  Uie 
survey  are  meant  to  supply  us  with  the 
best  information  possible  within  the  next 
year  on  various  methods'  to  update  more 
prompUy  and  accurately  the  statistics 
used  in  distributing  tiUe  I  assistance 
In  addition  to  the  updating  of  the 
formula,  the  committee  adopted  several 
other  amendments  to  the  tlUe  I  program 
One  of  Uiese  amendments  allows  local 
school  districts  to  use  educational  dis- 
advantagement  as  a  means  for  choosing 
their  title  I  target  schools.  Under  present 
law,   school   districts  are   restricted  to 
using  poverty  criteria  In  choosing  eligible 
schools. 

Another  amendment  adopted  by  the 
committee  requires  the  target  schools 
once  they  are  chosen— either  according  to 
poverty  criteria  or  criteria  of  education- 
al dlsadvantagement — must  retain  their 
eligibility  for  3  years.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  assiire  that  education- 
ally deprived  children  are  included  In 
tlUe  I  program  for  a  long  enough  period 
of  time  to  achieve  measurable  gains.  The 
committee  heard  testimony  during  our 
hearings  on  how  some  States  were  elimi- 
nating children  from  programs  after  only 
a  year  or  two  of  participation. 

The  committee  also  adopted  amend- 
ments allowing  school  districts  to  use 
tiUe  I  funds  for  teacher  training  and  re- 
quiring that  school  districts  must  use 
tiUe  I  funds  only  for  the  excess  costs  of 
programs.  The  excess  cost  amendment 
is  meant  to  reemphasize  that  title  I  serv- 
ices must  be  in  addition  to  services  pro- 
vided from  State  and  local  money.  That 
amendment  also  affects  the  comparabil- 
-y  requirement  under  title  I  so  that  tiUe 
I  fimds  are  not  denied  to  schools  if  they 
are  using  State  and  local  funds  on  pro- 
grams for  the  handicapped,  for  the  edu- 
cationally deprived,  and  for  those  with 
limited  English-speaking  ability. 

The  committee  also  adopted  an 
amendment  requiring  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  bypass  any  local  school 
district  If  It  cannot  legally  provide,  or 
if  It  Is  substantially  falling  to  provide, 
services  for  private  school  children  in 
Its  title  I  programs.  Since  there  has  been 
considerable  controversy  concerning  this 
provision,  I  would  like  to  spend  a  minute 
giving  an  explanation  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Since  1965.  the  law  authorizing  the 
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titie  I  program  has  required  that  private 
school  children  must  participate  in  local 
title  I  programs  to  the  extent  that  they 
have  needs  to  be  met  with  title  I  funds. 
The  amendment  adopted  by  the  commit- 
tee does  not  change  that  requirement.  It 
does  not  expand  its  scope,  nor  does  It 
constrict  it.  Rather,  it  simply  provides  an 
administrative  device  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  that  provision  of  the  original 
1965  law. 

The  administrative  device  which  Is 
authorized  Is  modeled  on  provisions 
which  have  been  in  Federal  laws  for  20 
years  in  the  school  lunch  program  and  in 
various  other  programs.  In  fact,  the  same 
provision  has  been  in  title  in  of  ESEA 
since  1970. 

Some  concern  has  been  expressed  that 
this  amendment  will  mean  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare will  have  to  begin  immediately  to 
examine  each  local  school  district's  title 
I  program  to  determine  if  private  school 
children  are  participating  adequately. 
This  Is  not  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  Is  simply  meant 
to  be  Invoked  when  there  Is  a  failure  to 


a  substantial  degree  on  the  part  of  the 
local  school  district  to  provide  services. 
The  burden  in  alleging  that  this  failure 
exists  rests  with  local  people,  such  as  the 
parents  of  private  school  children;  and 
only  when  such  an  allegation  has  been 
made  will  the  administrative  procedures 
have  to  begin  to  invoke  this  provision. 

The  committee  bill  also  contains  sev- 
eral amendments  to  the  State  agency 
programs  imder  title  I.  In  the  migrant 
program,  the  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  use  the  migrant  student  record 
transfer  system  if  he  determines  that 
that  system  provides  the  most  accurate 
data  on  the  number  of  migrant  students 
in  the  country.  Since  the  use  of  that  sys- 
tem may  lead  to  a  substantial  increase 
hi  the  number  of  migrant  students 
counted  and  since  the  "full  fimding"  re- 
quirement is  retained  from  the  present 
law  for  all  the  State  agency  programs, 
it  is  our  intention  that  the  Commissioner 
phase  in  the  use  of  this  data  over  several 
years — if  he  decides  to  use  MSRTS 
data — in  order  to  avoid  any  disruption 
in  the  other  titie  I  programs. 

The  committee  also  adopted  several 

CHART  NO.  I 


amen(^ents  to  the  State  agency  handi- 
capped program.  The  principal  amend- 
ment requires  that  State  agencies  actual- 
ly provide  programs  for  all  handicapped 
children  in  their  institutions  who  are 
counted  for  purposes  of  this  title  I  as- 
sistance. 

I  am  inserting  two  charts  to  explain 
the  committee's  formula.  Chart  No.  1 
shows  the  total  title  I  grants  to  each 
State  under  H.R.  69  and  compares  that 
to  the  total  grants  received  during  fiscal 
year  1974.  These  total  title  I  grants  are 
both  grants  to  local  school  districts  and 
grants  for  programs  operated  by  the 
State  educational  agencies.  Chart  No.  2 
shows  a  comparison  for  fiscal  1973,  1974, 
and  under  H.R.  69  of  local  school  district 
grants  only.  Both  of  these  charts  are 
based  on  the  amounts  States  and  school 
districts  actually  received  during  fiscal 
years  1973  and  1974.  They  do  not  include 
the  impounded  funds  for  either  one  of 
those  2  years.  As  regards  HH.  €9,  they 
show  the  bill  at  the  President's  budget 
request  for  fiscal  year  1975,  $1,885  billion. 

The  charts  follow : 


TITLE  I  GRANTS  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES  FOR  FISCAL  1974  AND  UNDER  H.R.  69 


State 


Rscal  year 

1974 

allocation 

(A) 


H.R.  69 

allocation 

(B) 


increase/ 

decrease 

(A-B) 


Percent 
increase, 
decrease 


Alabama $36,498,672  »«.069,880 

Alaska    4,599,584  4,584,737 

ArSsM::..::.: 11,326.911  17,604.268 

Arkansas 23.394,192  27.097,231 

California 136.486,016  1M.«0.568 

Colorado  14.311.073  17.462,127 

Connecticot. 16,660,632  »9.M5.«» 

Delaware 3,689,165  5.606.532 

Hotida        40,146.464  67,324,244 

GMrfia'      43,002,496  50.218.655 

Hawaii' 4.552,617  5,843,309 

Idaho 4,063,449  4,951,430 

Illinois 85,305,776  ^l^J-V^ 

Indiaiii         22.535.584  27,623,346 

Iowa     '              15,830.087  17,177,747 

Kansas"'""    11,762,936  14,142.536 

Kentucky'.'. 33,409,408  35,608,290 

Louisiana 34,756,000  57,972,394 

Maine. 6,547,142  7,375,441 

Maryland 25,912,208  32,352,734 

Massachusetts 32,268,400  34,239,929 

Michigan  69,596,528  81,126,454 

Minnesota 22,761.440  28.670.350 

Mississippi 38,134.032  H252'2J2 

Missouri  V. 26, 074, 784  32, 926, 969 

Montana 4.355.160  5,863.672 

Nebraska 8.068,653  9,726,591 


J9. 571, 208 

-14,846 

6, 277, 357 

3, 703, 039 

21,974,552 
3, 151, 054 
2, 885, 204 
1, 917,  367 

27, 177,  780 
7, 216, 159 
1,290,692 
887,981 
7.581.930 
5, 087.  762 
1.347,660 
2, 379, 600 
2, 198, 882 

23, 216, 394 

828,299 

6, 440, 526 

1,971,529 

11,529,926 
5, 908, 910 
6,116,315 
6,852,185 
1, 508, 512 
1,657,938 


26.2234 
-.3228 
55.4199 
15.8289 
16. 1002 
22.0183 
17.3175 
51.9729 
67.6966 
16.7808 
28.3506 
21.8529 

8.8879 
22.5766 

8.5133 
20. 2296 

6.5816 
66.7982 
12.6513 
24.8552 

6. 1098 
16.5668 
25.9602 
16. 0390 
26.2790 
34.6374 
20.5479 


Fiscal  year 
1974 

Percent 

H.R.  69 

Increase/ 

increase. 

SUto 

allocation 

allocation 

decrease 

decrease 

(A) 

(B) 

(A-B) 

Nevada 

$1. 548, 527 

$2,607,489 

$1,058,962 

68.3852 

New  Hampshire 

2, 881,  740 

3,526,094 

644,354 

22.3599 

New  Jersey 

60,575.552 

57,995,387 

-2, 580, 164 

-4. 2594 

New  Mexico           

9,083,931 

235, 867, 520 

56.969,632 

14, 736, 279 

206, 586, 717 

55,528,579 

5,  652, 348 

-29, 280, 802 

-1,441,052 

62. 22% 

New  York  

-12.4141 

North  Carolina 

-2. 5295 

North  Dakota      

5,393,937 
53, 476.  816 

5,699,719 
59,181,545 

305,782 
5, 704,  729 

5.6690 

Ohio 

10.6677 

Oklahoma 

18, 889,  360 

21,833,286 

2,943,926 

15. 5851 

Oregon 

12.441.113 

17,221,871 

4,  780,  758 

38.4271 

Pennsylvania 

78.045.120 

88, 164. 738 

10,119.618 

12.9664 

Rhode  Island        

5.771.045 
32. 812,  752 

6,  049. 284 
33.561.968 

7,453,511 
35,985.007 

6,  463, 950 
42, 090, 442 

1,682.466 

3, 172. 255 

414,666 

8,  528, 474 

29.1536 

South  Carolina      

9.6678 

South  Dakota.. 

6.8548 

Tennessee.. 

25.4111 

Texas 

95. 159. 456 

122,761,154 

27, 601, 698 

29. 0057 

Utah 

5,394,049 

6,325,710 

931,661 

17.2720 

Vermont 

3, 054, 045 

3, 892. 729 

838,684 

27.4614 

Virginia 

34,657.008 

41, 576. 422 

6,919,414 

19.9654 

Washington 

19,257.392 
18, 480. 096 
22, 167,  888 

23.  742, 190 
18,609,299 
30,903,656 

4, 484, 798 

129,203 

8,  735, 768 

23. 2887 

West  Virginia 

.6992 

Wisconsin 

39.4073 

Wyoming--- 

1, 800,  767 

2,783,793 

983,026 

54.5893 

District  of  Columbia 

12, 639, 227 

11,468,080 

-1, 171, 146 

-9.2660 

Puerto  Rico 

31,837,390 

32, 897, 354 

1,059.964 

3.3293 

Total 

1.633,865,104 

1, 866,  748,  355 

232,883,331  ... 

CHART  NO.  2 
COUNTY  LEA  ALLOTMENTS,  FISCAL  YEARS  1973,  1974.  AND  H.R.  69 


Fiscal  year 
1973 


Fiscal  year 
1974 


H.R.  69 


Peicent  Percent 

incruse/  increase/ 

decrease,  decrease, 

1973-74  1974-H.R.  69 


Alabama $34,549,166  $34,549,132  $44,597,343  0  +29 

Alaska 2,415,064  2,898,066  3,567,869  +20  +23 

Arizona 8,134,242  8.222.684  15.352.487  +1  +87 

Arkansas 20.963,618  20,963,686  25,421,619  0  +21 

California 111,618,375  121,384,075  145.922.632  +9  +20 

Colorado 10,237,378  10,931,380  14,840.333  +7  +36 

ConnecticuL 11.747,931  14,097,513  17,456,707  +20  +24 

Delaware 2,323,748  2,323,746  4,484,199  0  +93 

Florida 24,111,072  25.295,553  56.173,071  +5  +122 

Georgia 40,573,812  40,573,733  48,439,570  0  +19 

Hawaii 3,715,263  4,107,062  5,456,868  +U  +33 

Idaho 2,719,220  2,719,197  4,037,124  0  +48 

Illinois 69,554,901  77,374,186  86,298,479  +11  +12 

Indiana 18,773,439  18,773,393  24,758,413  0  +32 

Iowa 14,601,661  14.601,612  16.150.316  0  +11 

Kansas 9,147,430  9.632.718  12.583.564  +5  +31 

Kentucky 32,212,778  32,212,725  34,701,603  0  +8 

Louisiana 31,322,489  31.322,458  55,238,698  0  +76 

Maine- 5,633,673  5,641,857  6,715,073  0  +19 

Maryland 19,380,669  22.691,077  29,660,776  +17  +31 

Massachusetts 24,893,505  28,110,257  30.830.000  +13  +10 

Michigan 51,768.916  58,920.723  72,333,877  +14  +23 

Minnesota 20,897,155  20,896,111  27,075,3a  0  +30 

Mississippi 35.922,629  35,922,589  42,638,564  0  +19 

Missouri. 23.367,302  23,367,243  30,924,399  0  +32 


Fiscal  year 
1973 


Fiscal  year 
1974 


H.R.  69 


Percent  Perce  it 

increase/  increase/ 

decrease,  decrease. 

1973-74  1974-H.R.  69 


Montana $2,865,542  $2,865,506  $4,742,341  0  +65 

Nebraska 7,187,530  7,187,485  9,033.851  0  +26 

Nevada  923,899  1.108.671  2.235.885  +10  +lt2 

New  Hampshire 2.007,413  2,274,204  3.059.334  +13  +35 

NewJersey 44.232.287  52,911.392  52.135,686  +20  -1 

New  Mexico 7,393,185  7,393.165  13.574,993  0  +84 

NewYcrk     196.835,764  218.053.696  195.598.825  +11  -10 

North  Carohna 51,556.663  51.556.617  51.865.486  0  +1 

North  DakoU. 4.101,267  4.101.244  4,808,138  0  +17 

Ohio                 42.248,122  45,285,369  53,183,250  +7  +17 

Oklahoma  16,649,246  16.649,203  20,303,138  0  +22 

Oregon         8.421.321  8,710.584  14.186.947  +4  +63 

Pennsylvania 64,998,125  69,652,264  81,195,750  +7  +17 

Rhode  Island 4,873,849  5,032,813  6,837,727  +3  +3« 

South  Carolina 29,853,231  29,853,205  33,942,548  0  +18 

South  Dakota 5,470,551  5,470,522  6,039,561  0  +14 

Tennessee 31,273,191  31.273,147  40,421,562  0  +20 

Texas              67,675,754  67,675,627  104,559,118  0  +59 

UUh  "'.". 3.894,921  4,462.745  5,675,686  +15  +2S 

Vermont    2,093,957  2,093,948  3.100.714  0  +47 

Virginia      31.522,692  31.522,626  39,209,398  0  +24 

Washington 13,449,639  15,136,897  20,363,272  +13  +35 

West  Virginia 17,319,813  17.319,783  17,799,572  0  +3 

Wisconsin       17,340,875  18.711.174  28.007,920  +8  +50 

Wyoming    1,170,817  1,186,466  2,262,362  +1  +91 

District  of  Columbia....  10,096,368  11,196,398  10,352,661  +11  -I 
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I 

CONSOUDATtOir  | 

The  committee  bill  contains  a^»ndl- 
tiooal  coosoUdation  of  seven  catciroiical 
aid  iNTocrams  into  two  broad  puiT|Ge  aid 
programs.  Hm  titie  n,  ESBA.  pro«jram— 
library  books— the  UUe  in,  £8£|.  pro- 
gram— giiidance    and    counsellni — and 
the  title  in.   NDEA.   program-^uip- 
ment — are  to  be  consolidated  inti§  a  li- 
braries and  learning  resources  pr|gram. 
And    the    remainder   ol    the   titjfe    nr 
iSEA — innovation — the    drop-ouT  pre- 
vention and  nutrition  and  healtl  pro- 
grams—both now  in  title  vm,  MEA— 
and  title  V.  ESEA— aid  to  State  d|part- 
ments  ot  education — are  to  be  cdlisoll- 
dated  into  the  new  Innovation  an|sup- 
port  services  program.  | 

The  condition  on  these  consolidltions 
is  that  there  mnst  be  at  least  thetsame 
level  of  ftmdlng  for  the  consolidateji  pro- 
grams as  there  was  in  the  previouf  year 
for  the  separate  categorical  pro#ams. 
This  condition  is  meant  to  mate|  clear 
that  the  administrative  device  o^eon- 
■Bttdation  must  not  be  tued  as  an  ^icuse 
for  cutting  back  on  the  Federal  (com- 
mitment to  education.  i 

There  are  several  particular  feflftures 
of   these   consolidated   grants   wlach   I 
would  like  to  mention.  First,  the  colsoU- 
dated  program  for  libraries  and  l^am- 
iag   resources   requires    local    dec^ion- 
making  on  the  amount  of  money 
is  to  be  used  for  libraries,  equip: 
and  guidance  and  coimseling.  Pr< 
those  decisions  are  being  made 
Federal  and  State  levels. 

Second,  the  funds  for  the  libr_ 
kaming  resources  program  must  , 
tribnted  by  the  States  among  local 
districts  according  to  a  definite  , 

■et  forth  in  the  law.  "niis  policy  is  p. 

the  enrollments  of  local  districts  (faust 
be  the  basis  for  allocation  of  fundsmnd 
that  substantial  funds  must  be  proi|ded 
to  those  school  districts  exerting  a  dreat 
tax  effort  and  to  those  districts  waich 
have  substantial  numbers  of  cbfl, 
whose  education  costs  more.  We  hav<t  set 
cut  this  policy  in  the  law  in  order  tM  set 
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precise  parameters  for  State  dec. 
making  on  ho-'  to  distribute  these  f 

Third,  in  both  consolidated  pro 
approximately  95  percent  of  the  f 
must  be  passed  through  by  the  State 
educational  agencies  to  local  school  fs- 
tricts.  There  have  been  too  many  In- 
stances in  the  past  where  State  agencies 
have  retained  funds  at  the  State  l«vel 
and  refused  to  operate  local  progratns 
with  them.  That  type  of  adminlstratton 
Is  Inappropriate  for  the  programs  winch 
the  committee  proposes  to  consolidate 
These  funds  must  be  spent  on  the  1 
level.  ill 

IMPACT  AID 

The  committee  bin  extends  the 
impact  aid  programs — the  school 
struction  and  the  school  mainten 
and  operation  assistance  pr 
1  additional  year,  through  June 
1975.  The  committee  bill  also  am 
the  impact  aid  programs  in  order  _« 
make  aU  children  who  live  on  F^deiial 
land  "a"  children  and  to  clarify  tjie 
status  of  certain  Indian  children  hvttig 
in  public  housing  projects  in  Oklahoma 

The  maintenance  and  operation 
slstance  program  is  also  amended 


count  as  one  and  one-half  children, 
every  federally  connected  handicapped 
child  and  to  allow  States  to  consider  Im- 
pact aid  as  local  resoinres  in  dtstribnt- 
Ing  State  aid  if  the  State  has  adopted  a 
school  equalization  program.  Tlie  State 
can  consider  the  impact  aid  payments  as 
local  resources  to  the  same  degree  that 
the  State  is  providing  funds  for  educa- 
tion from  its  own  sources. 

COMMUNITT    KOT7CATION 

The  committee  biU  authorizes  a  new 
program  for  commimity  education.  This 
pet)gram  would  be  phased  in  over  several 
years.  The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to 
encourage  the  SUtes  and  local  school 
districts  to  use  their  public  btnldlngs  as 
much  as  possible  for  programs  benefiting 
local  communities. 

During  fiscal  year  1975,  planning  for 
community  education  is  authorized,  and 
during  fiscal  1976  and  1977  local  pro- 
grams can  be  funded. 

APVLT  moXJCATKOf 

HJl.  88  extends  the  Adult  Education 
Act  for  3  years  and  amends  it  in  order 
to  remove  the  Commissioner's  authori- 
zation to  reserve  15  percent  of  the  funds 
for  projects  to  be  funded  at  the  national 
level.  Instead,  all  funds  under  the  act 
will  be  distributed  to  the  States.  Any 
programs  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  amend- 
ment, however,  must  continue  to  be 
funded. 

"Hie  committee  bill  also  amends  the 
Adult  Education  Act  to  allow  the  States 
to  fund  programs  of  high  school  equi- 
valency from  not  to  exceed  25  percent 
of  each  State's  allotment  which  is  in  ex- 
cess of  its  allotment  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
Programs  are  also  authorized  to  be 
funded  by  the  States  for  institutionaliaed 
adults,  and  the  States  are  permitted  to 
establish  State  advisory  councils  on 
adult  education. 

KOOrCATION     OF     TH«     BANSICAPPKD 

The  committee  bUl  extends  for  2  addi- 
tional years  the  programs  authOTised  by 
the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act. 
The  committee  bm  also  contains  pro- 
visions strengthening  the  Bureau  of  the 
Handicapped  within  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Tlie  State  plan  required  under  the 
act  has  been  amended  to  require  each 
State  to  identify  and  evaluate  all  chU- 
dren  residing  in  the  State  who  are  hand- 
icapped and  to  indicate  for  each  child 
the  extent  to  which  a  free  appropriate 
public  education  is  being  provided 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee adopted  this  amendment  because 
I  believe  that  we  have  been  neglecting 
the  needs  of  our  handicapped  children 
for  far  too  long.  We  have  made  some 
progress,  especially  through  Federal  aid 
programs,  but  we  must  continue  these 
programs  and  move  toward  the  goal  ot 
educating  every  handicapped  child. 

BILINCTTAL     «DPCATION 

The  committee  bUl  extends  the  Bi- 
lingual Education  Act  for  3  additional 
years  and  amends  it  to  broaden  the  class 
of  schools  eligible  for  funding.  The  Com- 
missioner is  also  permitted  to  fund  re- 
search and  demonstration  programs. 

Earlier  today,  the  General  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  began  hearings  cm 
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bilingual  education.  We  heard  testimony 
from  the  Departments  of  Justice  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  on  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Lau  against 
Nichols  requiring  that  bilingual  educa- 
tion must  be  provided  to  all  children 
needing  it  in  certain  circumstances.  The 
committee  is  beginning  an  extensive  re- 
view of  bUingual  education  in  order  to 
determine  the  Federal  Government's  best 
response  to  the  challenge  of  this  recent 
decision,  but  in  the  meantime  we  have 
proposed  to  continue  the  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation Act  basically  as  it  exists  now. 

GENERAL     EDtTCATIOK     PKOVISIOKS     ACT 

The  coQunittce  bill  also  contains  sev- 
eral amendments  to  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act,  which  is  the  Federal 
law  containing  provisions  affecting  all 
programs  administered  by  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

Among  these  amendments  are  the 
following: 

A  prohibition  against  the  regionaliaa- 
tion  of  the  U.&  Office  of  Education  un- 
less such  regionaliaation  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  ; 

An  extension  of  the  Tydings  amend- 
ment aUowing  school  districts  and  States 
to  caiTy  over  appropriations  from  one 
fiscal  year  to  the  succeeding  year; 

Authorizing  local  school  districts  to 
appeal  State  actions  in  admhiistering 
Federal  education  programs;  and 

The  establishment  of  a  procedure  for 
the  Congress  to  disapprove  rules  and 
regiilations  issued  by  the  U.S.  Oflace  of 
Education. 

MISCXLUklOtOTrS  AMENOmrNTS 

The  committee  bill  also  contains  vari- 
ous miscellaneous  amendments  to  Fed- 
eral education  laws. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  is 
included  as  a  State  under  most  Federal 
education  laws  for  the  purpose  of  al- 
locaUng  funds.  A  5-year  statute  of  limita- 
tions is  set  on  HEW's  right  to  demand 
repajmjent  of  expenditures  made  by 
States  and  loca]  school  districts  from 
ESEA  funds. 

STUDIZS 

The  committee  bin  directs  three 
studies  to  be  made.  First  of  all,  the  Cwn- 
miasloner  of  Education  must  make  a  fun 
«nd  complete  study  of  the  extent  to 
which  late  funding  of  Federal  education 
programs  impairs  the  operation  of  those 
programs.  Second,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  must 
undertalce  a  study  of  the  incidence  of  in- 
juries occurring  in  scholastic  athletic 
programs.  Third,  the  Secretary  must 
conduct  a  study  on  safety  in  the  schools. 

WHITK  BOTJBK  COWimmc'E 

The  committee  WU  authorizes  the 
President  to  call  a  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Educaticm  in  1975.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  conference  is  to  take  a  broad 
iook  at  our  Nation's  educational  system 
and  to  recommend  improvements. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  one 
other  assertion  here  about  the  formula. 
It  is  going  to  be  argued  that  these  figures 
we  have  on  the  county  LEA  allotments  in 
the  various  States  are  incorrect. 

The  charts  used  by  the  committee 
show  the  amounts  actually  received  by 
the  States  and  local  school  districts  in 
fiscal   1973  and   1974.  They   also  show 


BR.  69  at  an  appropriation  level  of 
$1,885  billion  since  that  Is  the  amount 
contained  in  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest for  1975. 

The  impounded  funds  from  fiscal  1973 
and  1974  are  not  included  because  those 
funds  were  not  received  by  States  and 
local  school  districts  in  each  of  those 
years. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  one 
other  statement  with  respect  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser). 
The  gentleman  states  that  we  are  going 
to  jump  up  to  $4,600  as  the  low-income 
factor  this  next  year  and  wipe  out  most 
of  the  AFDC  children.  That  is  not  the 
case  and  that  will  not  happen,  and  it,  is 
not  intended  in  this  legislation  to  hap- 
pen. 

I  say  that  for  this  reason:  The  pres- 
ent law  requires  that  AFDC  data  be  ob- 
tained for  the  month  of  January  every 
year  for  the  following  school  year.  We 
have  now  only  the  consiuner  price  index, 
the  Orshansky  updated  through  1972, 
that  is,  for  the  1972  calendar  year.  The 
cost-of-living  increase  for  1973  has  not 
yet  been  arrived  at.  It  may  be  arrived 
at  within  the  next  few  months,  but  the 
1973  cost-of-living  increase  will  not  be 
the  basis  for  the  formula  commencing  in 
the  next  fiscal  year.  It  will  be  the 
Orshansky  $4,200  and  above  for  this 
school  year  and  fiscal  year  commencing 
July  1,  1974. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  chairman  precisely  on 
that  point,  because  I  notice  on  page  34  of 
the  legislation  that  the  Orshansky  for- 
mula for  determining  the  additional  two- 
thirds  of  the  AFDC  childi-en  to  be 
counted  is  to  be  updated  by  increases  in 
the  consumer  price  index.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  this  legislation  that  says  the  Sec- 
retary coiild  not  use  the  updating  in  the 
consumer  price  index  that  would  be  re- 
ceived at  the  end  of  this  March — for  the 
year  1973 — in  computing  his  fonnula.  If 
he  does  that,  then  you  would  have  a 
$4,600  cut-off,  not  the  $4,200  that  you 
refer  to.  Am  I  not  correct,  Mr.  Chairman? 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Since  there  has  been 
some  confusion  about  which  current 
year's  Orshansky  definition  is  to  be  used 
in  determining  AFDC  children,  I  would 
like  to  clarify  how  these  children  will  be 
counted. 

The  present  law,  which  is  in  H.R.  69, 
requires  the  Department  of  HEW  to  col- 
lect AFDC  data  for  title  I  purposes  for 
the  January  preceding  the  fiscal  year  hi 
which  the  information  is  to  be  used  in 
distributing  funds.  In  other  words,  the 
AFDC  children  who  are  to  be  counted 
during  fiscal  year  1974  have  to  be  deter- 
mined by  HEW  in  January  1974,  since 
fiscal  year  1975  begins  on  July  1,  1974. 
Now,  since  the  final  Orshansky  defini- 
tion of  poverty  for  calendar  year  1973  will 
not  be  available  imtil  the  end  of  March  or 
the  beginning  of  April  of  1974,  the  defini- 
tion which  HEW  must  use  in  collecting 
the  AFDC  data  in  January  1974  will  have 
to  be  the  1972  Orshansky  definition  of 
poverty. 


In  1972  a  nonfarm  family  of  four  was 
determined  to  be  poor,  using  the  updated 
Orshansky  definition,  if  its  Income  was 
less  than  $4,250.  Therefore,  two-thirds  of 
all  AFDC  children  whose  families  are  re- 
ceiving in  excess  of  $4,250  in  Janusuy 
1974,  will  be  counted  in  determining  that 
school  district's  entitlement. 

Further  answering  to  the  question 
posed  by  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Ms.  HoLTzMAN) ,  the  answer  Is 
"No."  The  Secretary  will  not  make  £my 
such  addition  to  the  formula,  and  will  not 
use  the  1973  updater  until  fiscal  year 
1976. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  am  trou- 
bled by  the  answer  given  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky.  In  my  reading  of 
the  bill  itself  there  is  no  such  language 
that  would  support  the  statement  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzman) 
let  me  say  that  that  is  the  reason  we  are 
attempting  to  clarify  the  language  by 
this  legislative  history.  It  is  clear  to  me 
that  the  Secretary  has  to  have  the  other 
data  simultaneously  as  he  has  the  AFDC 
under  the  present  law  in  order  to  notify 
the  various  l(x;al  educational  agencies  in 
the  country  in  time.  This  is  the  attitude 
of  the  Department,  and  that  is  the  legis- 
lative history  that  we  are  establishing 
here. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chahroan,  If  the 
gentleman  would  yield  still  further,  I  take 
it,  then,  from  the  gentleman's  answer 
that  the  language  I  referred  to  on  line  8 
of  page  34  does  not  specifically  preclude 
the  Secretary  from  using  the  updated 
figures  that  would  come  out  in  March  on 
the  1973  cost-of-living  increase.  The 
gentleman  is  only  relying  at  this  point  on 
the  legislative  history,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  that  will  be  sufficient  so  far  as 
construction  of  the  statute  itself  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  In  reply  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York,  let  me  say  that 
we  have  to  have  updated  data  here,  or 
we  will  find  ourselves  in  the  same  dilem- 
ma that  we  are  presently  confronting 
with  the  Orshansky  definition.  But  the 
updating  will  not  take  effect,  that  is,  the 
1973  cost-of-living  increase,  on  top  of 
the  present  Orshansky  1972,  imtil  the 
school  year  of  fiscal  year  1976.  That  is  a 
year  from  this  coming  July  first. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man f  rcHn  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  CSialrman,  just 
to  add  to  what  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Perkins)  has  stated,  in  com- 
menting on  the  concern  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzman) 
I  believe  that  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
(Mr.  Perkins)  pointed  out  that  the  pres- 
ent law,  which  is  not  amended  by  H.R.  69, 
requires  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  collect  AFDC  data 
for  title  I  purposes  on  the  January  pre- 
ceding the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  infor- 
mation is  to  be  used  for  distributing  the 
moneys.  That  being  the  case,  and  in  re- 


lying on  the  interpretation  which  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins) 
has  made,  the  language  to  which  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtz- 
man) has  drawn  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  should  not  pose  a  problem. 
Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  would  yield 
still  further,  I  would  just  Uke  to  clarify 
my  question  again  in  a  different  way.  I 
do  appreciate  the  gentleman's  yielding 
further  to  me.  The  significance  of  my 
question  is  that  if  the  Secretary  can  use 
the  most  recent,  or  the  March  cost-of- 
living  increase,  that  would  mean  that 
fewer  AFDC  children  would  be  counted 
in  the  formula.  That  was  the  reason 
that  the  chairman  has  stated,  in  answer 
to  my  question,  that  the  Secretary  could 
not  take  the  March  increase  into  accoimt. 
And  that  troubles  me  because  that  means 
that  we  were  not  relying  on  the  language 
of  the  statute,  and  I  would  appreciate 
clarification. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further  to  me,  per- 
haps I  can  fiu-ther  clarify  this  question. 
The  point  raised  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzman)  is  moot 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  present  law 
requires,  it  does  not  permit,  it  requires 
the  data  to  be  collected  in  January,  and 
therefore  the  Orshansky  index,  which 
may  be  updated  in  March,  may  not  be 
used  in  relation  to  data  collected  in 
January. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  has  answered  the  question.  I 
know  none  of  us  want  to  double  count. 
The  reason  we  have  the  language  that 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  has  re- 
ferred to  in  this  bill  is  to  keep  children 
from  being  double  counted.  But  the  1973 
cost  of  living  index  will  not  take  effect 
until  the  fiscal  year  1976. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  want 
to  compliment  all  of  the  members  of  the 
General  Subcommittee  on  Education  and 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  particularly  Mr.  Quie. 
who  has  done  an  outstamding  job,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bradk- 
MAS),  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Meeds),  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Bell)  .  I  do  not  know  of 
any  member  on  the  General  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  who  has  not 
contributed  Immensely. 

This  formula  was  worked  out  after  try- 
ing day  in  and  day  out  to  find  some  way 
to  bring  an  equitable  bill  to  this  Cham- 
ber. As  I  stated  at  the  outset,  it  would 
seem  easier  to  pay  each  child  over  the 
country  $300,  or  something  to  that  effect, 
or  use  a  uniform  definition,  a  $4,000 
low-income  factor,  a  $5,000,  or  $3,000 
low-income  factor.  I  would  have  been 
perfectly  willing  to  take  a  $2,000  low- 
income  factor  with  all  AFDC  off  of  it,  a 
$3,000  low-income  factor  with  AFDC 
eliminated,  a  $4,000  low-Income  factor 
with  AFDC  eliminated,  but  we  could  not 
come  up  with  anything  of  that  nature. 

I  believe  in  the  children  In  this  country 
being  treated  alike,  as  much  so  as  pos- 
sible. It  Is  not  fair  to  count  a  family  of 
6  or  7  children  In  1  State  with  an  In- 
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come  from  AFDC  of  $7,000.  ani  that 
sanve  family  in  other  sections  m  the 
countjry  with  $2,001  not  being  colnted. 
There  is  no  equity  to  that.  JT 

This  formula  and  this  bill  have  4  sem- 
bhmce  of  equity,  and  there  are  stiU  a*:^ 
Tuntace*  for  the  wealthier  States  of  this 
Union,  which  is  diametrically 
the  true  purpoaei  of  the  bin. 

Ms.  ABZX7G.  Mr.  Chairman,  wil  the 
rentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the 
woman  from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  thank  the  gentlem|n  for 
yielding. 

Would  tlie  gentleman  explain  S>  me 

how  AFDC  children  under  the  C._ 

sky  formula  will  ever  be  taken  ci  re  of 
under  the  proposal  that  the  gentl  man 
has  made  here  today? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  will  be  delighi|d  to 
explain  that. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  want  to  clarify  my  lues- 
tion.  I  do  not  know  if  the  gentlema  has 
any  AfDC  children  in  Kentucky.  Ooes 
he?  "^ 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes. 
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I      Ms.  ABZUO.  How  many? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  We  do  not  havj  any 
payments  above  $4,200 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairmin,  I 
really  think  that  It  is  time  that  w<  stop 
easing  States  wealthy  and  poor.  Th(  fact 
is  It  would  be  much  more  etniitabli  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  talk  about  the  kli  I  of 
money  it  costs  us  for  rent,  which  i  not 
even  counted  in  the  Cta^ansky  for  lula. 
I  know  Ms.  Or^ansky  is  a  nice  lady  and 
an  of  that,  but  her  formula,  even  th  lugh 
rfie  comes  from  New  York  City,  ha^  Jens 
not  to  contemi^ate  the  reaUtiej 
poverty. 

TTie  gentleman  has  determined 
realities  of  poverty  which  have  no . 
in  certain  areas,  which  he  incoi. 
and  erroneously  calls  wealthy  Sta 
did  not  realize  the  gentleman  had 
an  antipathy  toward  wealth,  Mr. 
man,  and  I  did  not  realize  until 
how  much  of  a  wealthy  State  I 
from.  I  am  merdy  trying  to  find  out 
poor  children,  who  find  themselves  -^._.„ 
in  New  York  Instead  of  Kentucky,  are 
ever  going  to  be  able  to  be  inchided  In 
this  education  forn;ula  that  the  gentle- 
man is  trying  to  pass  off  as  an  equimble 
formula.  Contrary  to  what  the  chairman 
is  saying  the  chart  makes  It  quite  cfllear 
that  New  York  Is  being  penalized  bar  10 
percent  over  aU  other  States  in  this  e«un- 
try.  J 

Ten  me  \rtien,  Mr.  Chairman,  when? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  will  answer  the  "- 
tlewoman  briefly,  and  then  I  will 
seat.  I  have  taken  too  much  time. 

First,  let  me  state  that  as  the  c_ 
definition  of  poverty  goes  up,  I  am 
that  the  AFDC  payments  in  New  'Siork 
State  win  go  up.  And  two-thirds  of 
children  win  be  coimted.  In  my  ^i 
there  win  not  be  any  AFDC  on  top  of: 
$4,250  to  a  family  of  four  and  no 
those  chUdren  wiU  be  coiuited.  __ 
where  I  say  we  are  fair  in  treating  _,_„ 
York  equitably  as  we  should  treatfaU 
States  eqult^ly.  Those  children  wnlbe 
coimted  this  year,  next  year,  two-t^ds 
of  them,  and  right  on  into  the  futurf  as 


long  as  we  provide  for  oounUnc  two- 
thirds  of  the  AFDC  above  Orshaosky. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Might  we  be  clarified  as 
to  our  figures.  What  would  that  amount 
to-44.60A,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  PERB:iNS.  What  the  amoimt  wm 
be  for  the  fiscal  yeax  beginning  July  1, 
1975,  when  the  new  Orshansky  deflnl- 
tloQ  win  be  updated  I  do  not  know.  It 
may  be  $4,400  or  $4,500,  but  I  can  teU 
the  gentlewoman  this^ 

Ms.  ABZUG.  The  gentleman  does  not 
even  know  what  the  basis  of  the  formula 
is. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Maybe  I  do  not. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  The  gentleman  just  said 
it. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  this  to  the 
gentlewoman.  The  basis  for  the  formula 
is  the  cost  of  living,  primarily  food.  But 
in  1972  it  has  only  risen  in  the  3  years, 
which  is  too  much,  from  $3,700  up  to  $4,- 
250. 1  do  not  know  whether  the  inflation 
win  make  it  jump  more  in  the  next  year 
or  2  years  than  it  has  in  the  past  year, 
but  I  want  to  state  that  the  aUegation  has 
been  made  that,  by  increasing  the  income 
floor  every  year  above  which  AFDC  chil- 
dren win  be  counted,  there  wiU  be  a  grad- 
ual elimination  of  AFDC  chUdren  from 
the  formula.  That  win  be  true  in  the 
South  but  probably  not  in  other  sections 
of  the  country. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  But  how  many  AFDC 
chUdren  does  the  gentleman  have  in  the 
South?  In  some  States  they  do  not  pay  a 
dime  of  AFDC,  and  we  aU  know  that. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  make  two  ob- 
servations. First  if  the  floor  is  not  in- 
creased every  year  the  AFDC  children 
wm  be  double  counted.  They  wiU  have 
been  counted  once  in  the  census  and  then 
again  on  AFDC.  Secondly,  some  States 
have  a  cost  of  hving  escalator  "luilt  into 
the  schedule  of  AFDC  payments  with  the 
effect  that  AFDC  chUdren  in  those  States 
wUl  continue  to  be  counted.  In  States 
without  this  escalator  there  win  be  great 
pressure  to  increase  AFDC  payments  in 
light  of  inilaticHi.  This  wUl  be  true  espe- 
cially because  many  States  now  have 
large  surpluses  in  their  treasury.  The 
HEW  has  established  the  fact  that  pay- 
ments have  Increased. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  consiuned  45  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonun  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  win 
count. 

Fifty-two  Members  are  present,  not 
a  Quorum.  The  can  will  be  taken  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[RoU  No.  7S] 

Alesander  Downing  Howard 

Barrett  Drioan  Jannan 

BlatBtk  Dulskl  Kuykendan 

BoUlng  Bckterdt  I^ca^,  IM. 

BnMeo  Flndler  McOade 

Bcecklnrldgs  Fiabei  UcEwen 

Broomflelit  Flowers  HcFall 

ArorbUI.  K.C.  Gray  UoBpadden 

Butler  Buma  BCaflAonahl 

Carty,  H.T.  BaBaea.  Wash.   Marmziti 

Clark  Haraha  Ulnaliall,  Oblo 

amy  H«bert  MltcbeJI.  Md. 

Oonywr*  Blcka  llontgaiaMy 

I>iega  HoUAeia  Moipby.  M.T. 

DlngeU  HbrtoB  Mix 


Patman  SUggers 

r%)6*tt  Stanton. 
BeM  JaBMsV. 

BoMaon,  N.T.  Steed 

Roncalto,  wyo.  Stelser,  Wts. 

Rooney,  N.Y.  Stuckey 

Satte  ^ 
SkuUta 


Vander  Jagt 
Wiggina 
WUaon. 
CkarlcsH- 
CalJf. 

WUSMI. 

.  W  J.     Cteriea.  Tex. 
Thornton  Youi«  Alaska 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  l^seaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois.  Chairman  of  the 
Cbmmittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bin  H.R.  69,  and  finding  itself 
without  a  quorum,  hie  bad  directed  the 
Members  to  record  their  presence  by  elec- 
tronic device,  whereupon  360  Members 
recorded  their  presence,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  fuU  support  of 
H.R.  69.  TTiere  may  be  amendments  that 
are  offered  that  win  have  merit  and  that 
WiU  be  adopted,  but  I  would  be  happy  if 
the  bUl  were  passed  Just  as  it  is.  I  have 
no  intention  of  offering  any  amend- 
ments myself.  I  think  the  committee  has 
done  a  good  job  on  this  legislation. 

It  is  very  difficult,  as  we  know  from 
experiences  last  year  and  on  the  con- 
tinuing resolution,  to  write  a  formula  on 
title  I  which  is  acceptaUe  to  everyone. 
We  note  from  the  proceedings  thus  far 
it  has  not  been  acceptable  to  a  few.  The 
bin  was  put  together  in  the  true  spirit 
of  compromise  and  negotiation  which  is 
the  hallmark  of  the  leglslathre  process. 
I  want  to  commend  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Perioits,  not  only  for  the  good  presen- 
tation he  made  to  the  House  in  the  last 
hoin-  but  also  for  the  masterful  job  of 
working  out  (Ul  of  the  different  parts  of 
this  legislation  so  as  to  fashion  the  biU 
reported  out  of  our  committee  with  only 
four  negative  votes.  For  as  controver- 
sial a  piece  of  legislation  as  this  appears 
to  be  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  it  shows 
that  good  work  was  done  in  the  com- 
mittee. 

Others  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  were 
also  Instrumental  In  writing  this  truly 
historic  bUl.  On  my  own  side  of  the  aisle 
Congresanan  Al  Bku.,  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  General  Education  Sub- 
committee, played  a  very  key  role.  With- 
out his  hard  woilt  and  dedication  this 
bill  would  have  never  emerged  in  a  fash- 
ion acceptable  to  so  many  parties.  His 
role  of  fashiorung  a  consolidation  of  pro- 
grams aiding  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  was  particularly  Important.  That 
consolidation  was  so  artf uUy  drawn  that 
K  has  earned  the  supp<H^  erf  both  my 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
and  of  the  administration. 

Other  colleagues  of  mine  on  the  Re- 
puUiean  side  of  the  committee  also  de- 
serve special  mention,  particolarly  Bat 
Stkker  and  Ed  FoKstfHg  who  worted 
long  and  hard  on  the  MM. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  John 
Bradkkas  was.  also  very  instrumental  in 
fashioning  the  fhial  product  from  our 
committee.  Without  his  assistance  in 
negotiating  a  formula  for  title  I  we  might 
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stiU  be  sitting  in  the  committee  room 
ugxiing  over  charts. 

Let  me  say  that  undoubtedly  Members 
wiU  look  at  charts  on  how  these  formulas 
that  are  proposed  with  any  amendments 
wiU  affect  their  districts.  Our  committee 
started  out  looking  at  tables  on  how  any 
changes  in  the  present  law  would  affect 
their  districts  or  States.  In  the  period  of 
time  we  spent  working  on  this  legislation 
the  members  were  educated  sufficiently 
so  that  they  could  back  off  from  that 
parochial  interest  and  look  at  the  needs 
for  compensatory  education  for  the  Na- 
Maa  as  a  wiiole  and  from  that  vantage 
point  adopted  the  amendments  which 
turned  out  to  be  the  formula  that  we 
bring  before  you  in  HJl.  69. 

We  made  some  other  changes  as  well. 
ixobably  the  most  significant  of  which 
tmrn  the  point  of  view  oi  the  adminis- 
tration and  for  many  of  us  who  worked 
on  consolidation  for  a  number  of  years 
were  those  which  were  presented  first  in 
the  subcommittee  and  then  in  the  fuU 
committee  by  Ai.  Bell  in  fashioning  a 
consolidation  which  I  think  win  enable 
us  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

I  note  that  there  is  indication  that  the 
President  would  sign  this  biU.  It  has  that 
kind  of  support. 

There  have  been  other  provisions  of- 
fered by  other  members  of  the  committee. 
I  am  personally  sorry  that  we  were  not 
able  to  correct  impact  aid  and  some  of 
the  inequities  that  exist  there. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington  ilSx. 
Meeds)  ,  I  felt  presented  exceUent  amend- 
ments in  the  subcommittee  which  were 
not  adopted  in  the  full  committee.  So  the 
fuU  committee  instead  accepted  an 
amendment  which  I  had  offered  to  ex- 
tend impact  aid  for  only  1  year  as  a 
signal  to  the  people  who  were  receiving 
Impact  aid  that  something  needs  to  be 
done  to  make  it  more  equitable.  There- 
fore we  win  consider  it  in  another  year 
instead  of  in  this  legislation. 

So  those  who  are  concerned  about  im- 
pact aid  wiU  not  have  to  worry  about 
whether  it  was  extended  or  not. 

Now,  as  I  have  said  there  are  some 
things  which  this  biU  could  have  done 
in  the  way  of  reforms  that  were  not  done. 
While  I  may  support  some  amendments 
to  the  bin  they  wiU  be  in  the  nature  of 
amendments  designed  to  perfect  the 
}eglslati<Hi.  I  do  not  intend  to  support 
any  amendments  which  make  major 
changes  in  the  legislation  before  tis.  The 
place  to  make  major  changes  in  impact 
aid  and  in  otho-  sections  of  the  biU  win 
be  when  that  legislation  again  comes 
before  the  committee.  In  view  of  the  time 
and  effort  which  has  gone  into  this  legis- 
lation in  the  93d  Congress,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee must  have  a  law  before  it  can 
appropriate  money  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  I  urge  the  Members  to  expedite 
consideration  of  the  bilL 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oiqx>r- 
tunlty  to  extend  thanks  to  the  admin- 
istration for  having  adopted  in  the  past 
few  months  a  conciliatory  mood  which 
enabled  us  to  work  together  and  to  gn-tn 
approval  ci  a  number  of  objections 
which  th^  have  sought  and  which  the 
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committee  believed  were  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  education.  After  2>A  years  of 
no  action  on  a  1971  bUl  to  create  special 
revenue  sharing  for  education  the  ad- 
ministration did  abandon  that  effort  and 
last  faU  began  to  work  with  us  in  a  very 
cooperative  way  to  gain  enactment  of 
what  was  realistic,  iK)t  merely  idealistic. 
Th&i  spirit  of  cooperation  owes  much  to 
the  political  acumen  of  people  like  HEW 
Under  Secretary  Frank  Carlucci,  Etomes- 
tic  Counsel  Associate  Director  Jim  Cave- 
naugh,  OMB  Assistant  IXrector  Paul 
O'Neill,  and  HEW  legislative  officers 
Cliarles  Cooke  and  Judy  Pitney.  Our  ior- 
mer  coUeague,  Mel  Laird,  was,  of  course, 
a  key  factor  in  achieving  this  spirit  of 
compi-omise. 

Before  relinquishing  time  to  my  col- 
leagues let  me  take  a  few  minutes  to  de- 
scribe several  key  features  of  the  biU. 
For  the  sake  of  clarity  I  wiU  speak  to 
the  items  as  they  appear  in  the  bill. 

Title  I  of  'H.R.  69  includes  amendments 
to  title  I  of  the  1965  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  known  as  the  ma- 
jor program  which  provides  compensa- 
tory education.  Since  1966  more  than  $12 
binion  have  been  appropriated  for  this 
program.  The  amendments  accepted  by 
the  committee  this  year  wiU  hopefully 
ensure  even  more  support  iot  this  pro- 
gram in  the  future  and  wiU  also  insiu^ 
that  the  funds  are  spent  in  a  way  which 
win  provide  better  services  to  chUdren. 
Let  us  look  at  the  title  I  formula.  I 
have  agreed  with  people  who  are  saying 
that  the  title  I  formiUa  is  imfair,  and  it 
is  unfair.  Anything  else,  however,  that 
was  proposed,  was  more  unfair  than  this 
bin.  Any  time  you  use  economic  informa- 
tion it  is  going  to  bring  about  unfairness 
because  there  is  no  way  to  completely 
correlate  the  distribution  of  money  based 
on  the  income  of  the  parents  of  the 
chUdren  with  the  educational  depriva- 
tions as  exist  in  the  schools. 

As  the  Members  know,  we  use  low- 
income  figures  in  the  formula,  and  we 
use  in  the  school  when  the  money  finaUy 
arrives  at  the  school,  assessments  in 
determining  the  educational  disadvan- 
tagement  rather  than  the  income.  So  at 
one  end  of  the  spectnmi  the  local  school 
income  is  not  taken  into  consideration, 
and  at  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum, 
the  distribution  of  the  money  from  the 
Federal  level,  we  use  only  Income  in- 
formation. I  wish  that  it  were  possible 
that  we  could  go  to  some  other  factors 
that  would  make  the  formula  more 
eqxiltable  and  more  fair,  but  we  do  not 
have  them  at  our  disposal  now,  at  this 
time,  so  obviously  we  win  have  to  wait. 
We  will  have  to  wait  for  the  3  years, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  hopefiUly, 
we  win  have  additional  information  that 
will  enable  us  to  write  a  formula  that 
would  be  written  in  such  a  way  that  the 
money  wiU  go  to  the  schools  and  for  the 
advantage  of  the  educationaUy  dis- 
advantaged ChUdren. 

There  is  a  specific  directive  in  the  biU 
to  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce  and 
HEW  to  devise  methods  to  update  title 
I  coimts  of  children  in  a  timely  fashion 
to  prevent  the  10-year  shock  that  oc- 
curred last  fall  when  the  results  of  the 
1970  coisus  became  known  and  applicable 


to  the  distribution  of  funds.  The  new  biU 
incorporates  provisions  for  the  Bureau 
of  Census  to  expand  its  current  popula- 
tion stu^ey  to  enable  it  to  determine  the 
number  of  chUdren  below  the  poverty  line 
in  each  State  and  directs  the  Secretaries 
of  HEW  and  Commerce  to  report  back 
to  the  committee  within  a  year  on  devis- 
ing a  way  to  update  allocation  methods 
within  States.  This  should  aUow  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  a  chance  to  update  aUoca- 
tion  in  a  regiUar  fashion  and  not  wait  to 
find  out  the  results  of  a  new  census  in 
1980.  No  updating  technique  would  be- 
come effective  unless  sanctioned  by  the 
Congress. 

Let  us  look  at  those  two  areas  or  fac- 
tors that  are  used  in  title  I,  and  explain 
the  reason  why  that,  even  though  the 
formula  is  not  fair,  it  is  just  more  fair 
than  anything  else  that  has  been  pro- 
posed. 

Let  us  first  look  at  the  census  infor- 
mation. 

As  the  Members  know,  we  used  the 
1960  census  information  in  determining 
the  distribution  of  money  in  1973,  which 
is  the  school  year  1972-73,  and  we  stiU 
used  the  1960  census  information  for 
that,  but  as  the  Members  also  know,  no 
one  is  in  school  now  who  was  coimted 
way  back  in  1960.  Moving  to  the  present 
year,  which  is  the  school  year  1973-74, 
we  moved  to  the  new  census  informa- 
tion; however,  because  of  the  bold-harm- 
less provision  in  the  appropriation  biU 
this  has  kept  the  1960  census  informa- 
tion pretty  much  intact.  We  want  to 
prevent  this  kind  of  10-year  shock  that 
occurs  when  the  new  census  information 
comes  out.  So  in  H.R.  69  there  is  speciflc 
direction  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
and  he  is  to  devise  methods  to  update 
title  I  counts  of  children  in  a  timely  fash- 
ion so  as  to  prevent  this  sort  of  a  shock, 
and  that  wiU  be  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress to  view  before  it  is  put  into  effect. 
There  wiU  also  be  a  study  for  updating 
the  information  within  the  States,  intra- 
state. HopefuUy  we  wiU  be  able  to  se- 
cure some  additional  information. 

The  new  biU  wiU  incorporate  the  so- 
caUed  Orshansky  definition  ol  poverty. 
That  d^nition  was  utilized  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  at  the  time  of  the 
1970  census  and  is  now  regularly  used 
by  almost  aU  Federal  agencies  concerned 
with  programs  in  the  human  resources 
area.  It  is  this  definition  which  Is  used 
when  one  hears  reports  that  last  year 
so  many  million  people  were  below  the 
poverty  line  or  that  a  certain  program 
is  directed  to  assist  those  in  poverty. 

At  the  time  the  1970  caisus  was  taken, 
the  index  ranged  from  $1,632  for  a  farm 
family  of  one  to  $5,820  for  an  urban 
family  of  eight.  The  committee  intends 
that  $4,250,  the  current  Orshansky  index 
for  a  nonfarm  family  of  four,  shaU  be 
used  as  the  cutoff  point  above  which 
two-thirds  of  AFDC  shaU  be  counted  f<H- 
fiscal  year  1975.  This  figure  is  adjusted 
annually  to  reflect  changes  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index:  $4,250  is  the  base  fi«:- 
ure  which  win  be  used  for  distribution 
for  fiscal  year  1975.  Any  changes  brought 
about  by  CPI  changes  wiU  be  reflected 
in  the  fiscal  year  1976  distribution  when 
new  AFDC  data  is  available.  AU  updating 
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wlU  use  January  figures  for  the  follow 
ing  fiscal  year.  I 

Besides  Improving  the  low-lnc(ine  in- 
formation the  new  bill  reduces  ijihe  re- 
liance of  the  formula  on  the  APDC  case- 
loads In  a  particular  area  or  State.  In 
the  past  as  much  as  70  percent  lof  the 
money  a  given  State  has  received  has 
been  because  of  the  size  of  the  IaFDC 
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population  will  be  distributed.  I  hope  that 
the  census  updates  we  are  asking  for  help 
us  Improve  our  aim  if  this  method  is  re- 
tained'for  distributing  title  I  money. 

Not  only  does  the  use  of  census  data 
tend  to  freeze  us  into  the  past  but  there 
Is  an  Initial  2-percent  error  factor  In 
counting  5-  to  17-year-olds.  That  error 
factor  may  get  larger  when  you  look  at 
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made  under  that  program.  Countiijig  two- 
thirds  of  AFIX;  above  the  pover^  line 
helped  do  away  with  the  former  Rouble 
counting  of  APDC  recipients.  Sonfc  peo- 
ple were  coimted  in  the  census  anp  then 
again  in  the  annual  AFDC  survei.  The 
two-thirds  coimt  will  be  more  accurate 
than  the  current  full  coimt.  1| 

The  new  law  proposes  to  paj|  each 
State  40  percent  of  its  actual  peif  pupil 
costs  with  a  proviso  that  no  State  jtvould 
receive  less  than  80  percent  of  40  percent 
of  the  national  average  nor  morol  than 
120  percent  of  40  percent  of  the  ni 
average.  What  this  means  is  that 
the  new  formula  Alabama  will 
titled  to  $310,  Illinois  $430,  and  Ne 
$465.    Since    the   current   law   is,  ^.^ 
funded  at  36  percent  of  entitlemei*.  the 
actual  difference  to  any  State  is  liot  as 
great  as  might  be  Indicated  by  ithese 
figures.  |i 

The  use  of  a  payment  rate  of  4§  per- 
cent instead  of  the  former  50-p#-cent 
rate  also  decreases  the  authorizatiojs  for 
the  program  to  a  more  realistic  Jevel. 
Under  the  old  authorizations  in  jBscal 
1974  there  were  more  than  $5  billiiti  for 
title  I.  Under  the  new  law  the  mie  I 
authorization  is  reduced  to  $3.2  Mlion, 
a  figure  40  percent  greater  thai  the 
President's  1975  budget  request.       i| 

The  new  formula  adopted  by  theifcom- 
mittee  will  determine  a  local  schooif  dis- 
trict's grant  In  1975  fiscal  year  by  niultl- 
plying  the  number  of  children  from 
families  with  incomes  below  the  Or^ian- 
sky  poverty  level  plus  two- thirds  ojTthe 
number  of  children  from  families  jWith 
Incomes  over  $4,250  from  AFDC  faay- 
ments  by  40  percent  of  the  Statei  per 
pupil  expenditiure,  but  the  State  per  jiupil 
expenditure  cannot  exceed  120  percent 
or  be  less  than  80  percent  of  the  natk>nal 
per  pupil  expenditure.  No  local  educa- 
tional agency,  however,  can  receive  less 
than  85  percent  of  its  grant  for  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

This    formula    with     the    updt 
mechanisms  promises  to  better  reflec 
distribution  of  needy  students   in 
coxmtry  and  focus  mwiey  on  those  _.»«» 
deprived  than  did  the  old  formula  i^the 
latter  years.  I  support  it  for  these  lea- 
sons.  The  bill  provides  that  we  exte#l  it 
for  3  years  so  that  we  can  review  itimd 
make  any  adjustments  necessary  before 
too  much  time  passes.  ii 

The  amount  of  change  we  can  exjlect 
is  made  clear  by  the  Census  Bureau  vnen 
they  estimate  that  between  1970  and  K73 
central  cities  lost  over  4  miilion  p^ple 
and  suburban  areas  gained  over  3  Di- 
llon in  the  same  period.  These  popuIi^Mon 
shifts  go  on  constantly.  The  popultiloQ 
of  the  United  States  is  not  a  very  si^ble 
factor.  People  move  regularly  and  of  j 
times  in  impredlctable  ways.  I  don'tl 
lieve  any  of  us  are  wise  enough  to 


difference  In  a  certain  Income  in 
New  York  as  compared  to,  we  will  say 
in  Mississippi,  does  vary.  But  there  Is  no 
way  of  finding  that  information  out 
right  now. 

Those  who  do  not  like  the  Orshansky 
formula  wish  to  go  to  some  fixed  sum 
$3,000.  $4,000,  $3,500,  or  what-have-you' 
and    that    is    less    equitable    than    the 
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ahead  for  10  years  and  guess  where! 


Poor  neighborhoods  tend  to  be  mis- 
counted more  than  the  well-to-do.  The 
miscount  rate  for  black  children  is  esti- 
mated to  be  10.1  percent  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census.  Certainly  neighborhoods 
which  are  non-English  speaking  are  not 
counted  as  thoroughly  as  neighborhoods 
with  English-speaking  residents. 

The  conclusion  that  one  draws  is  that 
census  data  gets  worse  as  time  passes  and 
it  gets  worse  as  you  use  smaller  units  of 
analysis  such  as  counties  and  school  dis- 
tricts. It  does  not  have  the  reliability  we 
need  to  focus  title  I,  nor  does  it  have  the 
validity  necessary  to  even  insm-e  that 
poor  children  are  receiving  the  services 
that  we  intend  them  to  receive. 

A  factor  which  makes  AFDC  awkward 
is  its  rapid  expansion.  From  1966  to  1972 
the  number  of  pubUc  assistance  recip- 
ients Jumped  from  about  7  million  to 
over  14  million.  AFDC  represents  about 
77  percent  of  this  total.  New  York  has 
shown  a  319-percent  Increase  in  AFDC 
children  from  1960  to  1970.  California  has 
shown  384  percent  for  the  same  period. 
The  State  showing  the  least  change  was 
West  Virginia  at  9  percent.  The  average 
was  206  percent  for  all  the  States.  This 
growth  gives  lu-ban  title  I  schools  a  de- 
cided advantage.  AFDC  counts  are  taken 
annually  and  always  seem  to  increase. 
Poor  States  with  low  AFDC  payments 
but  growing  populations  must  wait  sev- 
eral years  before  they  receive  title  I 
payments  which  refiect  that  growth. 

The  amount  of  error  In  AFDC  reports 
is  stuiming.  In  New  Yoric  this  figure  was 
60.5  percent.  My  point  is  not  to  be 
critical  of  APDC  programs  or  their  ad- 
ministration, but  to  Indicate  their  In- 
appropriateness  for  our  purposes.  There 
is.  however,  a  strong  movement  to  change 
APDC  radically.  Most  suspect  it  will  not 
be  recognizable  as  the  same  program  in 
another  10  years. 

APDC  Is  a  hard  program  to  administer. 
The  rules  are  complicated  and  imclear. 
To  make  things  worse,  the  rules  change 
frequently.  An  overworked  welfare  staff 
turns  over  quickly.  It  Is  reported  that  50 
percent  of  the  caseworker  level  staff  has 
less  than  2  years'  experience.  The  obvious 
chance  for  errors  Increases  under  these 
conditions. 

Those  factors  taken  as  a  total,  make  it 
impossible  to  use  AFDC  as  a  good  index 
of  educational  need.  When  AFDC  Is 
linked  with  outdated  census  data,  an 
awkward  formula  is  created  to  become 
the  mechanism  for  distribuiton  of  title 
I  funds. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr 
Perkins)  when  he  explained  title  I. 
described  the  Orshansky  definition  of 
poverty.  It  is  true  that  it  is  not  as  re- 
fined as  some  people  would  like.  I  noted 
the  colloquy  held  with  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  that  the 


sky  formula  at  least  takes  into  con- 
sideration the  differences  in  poverty 
between  the  size  of  the  families  and  also 
brings  in  the  factor  of  farm-nonfarm. 

I  personally  do  not  agree  that  there  is 
that  vast  difference  between  farm  and 
nonfarm  as  the  Orshansky  formula  puts 
into  practice,  but  anyone  from  the  city 
who  claims  that  there  is  unfair  treat- 
ment in  that  the  farm  families  are  con- 
sidered at  too  high  an  income  is  just  not 
accurate,  farm  and  nonfarm  families 
with  respect  to  the  Orshansky  formula, 
and  you  have  a  lower  figure  for  a  farm 
family. 

The  updating,  then,  Is  an  attempt  to 
try  and  make  that  census  information  as 
equitable  as  possible.  However,  we  should 
bear  in  mind  that  when  this  goes  into 
effect  in  che  school  year  of  1974-75, 
already  children  who  were  coimted  in  the 
1970  census  will  no  longer  be  in  school 
because  we  will  have  been  5  years  past 
that  date  when  the  Income  information 
was  secured. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
PiYSER)  and  some  others  have  indicated 
that  we  should  wait  because  in  March 
there  will  be  new  information  on  the  Or- 
shansky updating,  which  Mr.  Peyser  has 
indicated,  I  believe,  would  be  $4,629.  But 
there  is  no  sense  in  waiting  for  that,  be- 
caiise  in  updating  the  Orshansky  for- 
mula, in  determining  who  is  receiving 
AFDC  payments  above  that.  It  will  not  be 
until  later  in  the  year  when  we  learn  the 
AFDC  payments,  and  it  will  not  be  until 
January  1975,  that  that  Information  wiU 
be  made  available  to  us. 

For  the  next  school  year,  the  $4,250  Is 
the  figure  of  updated  Orshansky  average 
for  a  nonfamily  of  foiu-  that  is  going  to 
be  used.  So  we  would  wait  forever  if  we 
were  going  to  wait  for  aU  of  the  informa- 
tion that  is  going  to  be  necessary  to  de- 
termine what  is  going  to  be  made  avail- 
able In  fiscal  year  1976.  We  Just  do  not 
know.  There  Is  no  way  of  weighing  It. 
We  have  all  the  information  now  that 
will  be  utilized  in  determining  the  dis- 
tribution of  money  In  fiscal  year  1975. 
That  Is  what  Is  ahead  of  us. 

The  old  law  also  Is  different,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  c(»nmittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentiicky  (Mr.  Perkins)  in- 
dicated, where  we  used  one-half  of  the 
State  costs,  or  csie-half  of  the  national 
costs,  whichever  was  the  highest.  This 
led  to  situations  where  some  very  low- 
spending  States,  particularly  in  the 
South,  were  utilizing  the  national  aver- 
age and  getting  a  much  greater  payment 
rate  than  anyone  else.  Alabama,'  with  a 
1971-72  per-pupil  cost  of  $563,  was  using 
the  national  cost  of  $970,  and  therefore 
was  eligible  for  a  payment  of  $485  per 
chUd. 

Illinois,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a  per- 
pupil  cost  of  $1,075,  was  using  one-half 
of  its  cost  or  $537.50.  which  was  only  $52 


more  than  Alabama,  even  though  the 
actual  differences  in  cost  were  more  than 
$500  per  child. 

On  the  other  octreme,  New  Ywk  was 
using  one-half  ai  its  total  cost  of  $1,513 
uid,  therefore,  becoming  tilfl^bte  for  • 
per-pupil  entitlement  of  almost  $756. 

With  regard  to  the  last  point.  It  Is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  although  New 
York's  average  per-pupil  cost  is  more 
than  150  percent  of  the  national  aver- 
age, its  average  salary  for  classroom 
teachers  is  only  about  120  percent  of  the 
national  average.  The  extra  costs  in  New 
Ywk  are  appcu-oiUy  due  to  a  large  de- 
gree to  the  very  rich  pension  system  and 
smaDer  class  size  which  that  State  main- 
tains, and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  use 
120  percent  of  the  national  average  as 
the  limit  beyond  which  a  State  cannot 
go.  Instead  of  bringing  a  State  up  to 
the  national  average,  of  the  poorer 
States,  we  are  bringing  them  up  to  80 
PCTcent  ot  the  national  average,  if  they 
happen  to  be  at  a  figure  bdow  that. 

If  we  think  that  problems  exist  with 
the  census  information,  and  that  data  Is 
shaky,  the  AFDC  is  a  seismic  catastrophe 
in  comparison.  The  AFDC  figures  vary, 
depending  on  the  wealth  of  the  State. 
The  wealthier  States  pay  much  higher 
AFDC  payments.  In  fact,  7  of  the  rich- 
est States  are  also  in  the  top  10  States 
rdying  on  AFDC  in  title  I. 

AFDC  also  varies  within  the  States. 
The  urban  areas  are  more  likely  to  pro- 
vide higher  AFDC  payments  and  more 
APDC  than  the  nonurban  areas. 

Also,  some  minority  groups  do  not  go 
on  AFDC  the  way  other  minority  groups 
do  and  the  majority  race  does.  I  mention 
here  particularly  Chicanos  and  Orien- 
tals. The  indication  in  California  is  that 
a  very  low  percentage  of  them  are  on 
AEDC  in  comparison  to  both  the  edu- 
cational disadvantagement  and  the  in- 
come of  the  Individual. 

There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  that  if  a 
person  has  higher  income  on  AFDC  he 
is  more  poor  than  a  person  who  is  not 
on  AFDC  with  a  lower  Income.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  right.  The  inoome  a  person 
receives  is  imixniant  as  to  whether  a 
person  is  low  income  or  not. 

AFDC  is  very  dilBcult  to  administer. 
It  is  interesting  that  nationally  about 
40  percent  of  the  APDC  recipients  are 
not  receiving  the  proper  amount,  that 
is,  some  above  receive  more  than  they 
should  and  some  receive  less  than  they 
should  and  some  are  ineligible  entirely. 
It  is  interesting  that  in  the  State  of  New 
York  this  amounts  to  80  percent.  As  far 
as  those  IneUgible,  10  percent  of  those 
on  APDC  In  the  Nation  are  ineligible 
under  an  HEW  study  but  17.5  percent 
in  New  York  and  16.7  percent  in  Penn- 
sylvania are  estimated  to  be  hieligible, 
while  on  the  other  side  2.2  percent  in 
Arkansas  and  1.9  percent  in  North  Da- 
kota are  all  that  are  ineligible  in  those 
States,  todicating  that  they  evidently  are 
more  careful  in  how  they  hand  out  AFDC 
payments  in  those  States. 

AH  those  inequities  and  changes  affect 
the  tiUe  I  formula.  So  to  the  extent  that 
the  census  information  is  inaccurate  this 
makes  for  an  hiequitaUe  title  I  formula. 
To  the  extent  APDC  Is  inaccurate,  this 
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causes  a  title  I  formula  that  Is  inappro- 
priate or  inequitable. 

As  I  Indicated,  however,  this  is  all  we 
have  available  to  us  now.  There  was  a 
presumption  that  there  was  a  high  cor- 
relation between  low  income  and  educa- 
tional disadvantagement  In  1965.  We 
emtinue  on  that  presumption,  not  hav- 
ing adequate  studies  available  to  us  to 
show  how  far  off  the  marie  that  really 
is.  I  think  it  is  possible,  however,  to  use 
other  information.  An  assessment  is  one 
that  I  think  is  available  to  us  which 
presently  has  been  going  on  in  the  Na- 
tion and  it  has  been  for  a  few  years,  the 
national  assessment  for  educational 
processes,  which  is  conducted  by  the 
educational  commissions  of  the  States. 
Dr.  Stan  Ahmann  of  the  National  Assess- 
ment of  Educational  Progress,  says 
that^ 

Teclinlcal  problems  associated  with  the  de- 
velopment of  achievement  exercises  and  the 
gathering  and  analysis  of  data  they  yield 
have  either  been  solved  or  can  be  solved  with 
proper  effort. 

So,  hopefully,  with  the  NIE  study  that 
is  proposed  in  this  legislation,  we  can 
have  that  information  at  our  disposal 
when  this  law  is  to  be  continued  again, 
which  will  enable  us  to  determine  who 
is  educationally  disadvantaged  and  get 
the  money  there. 

In  my  estimation  not  more  than  25 
percent  of  the  children  with  severe 
learning  problems  are  actually  receiving 
help  under  Utle  L  I  think  that  is  actually 
a  Uttle  high  and  I  think  the  program 
would  be  much  better  accepted  if  any- 
one who  is  educationally  disadvantaged 
would  be  able  to  receive  the  benefit  of 
assistance  fxx>m  title  I. 

Criterion  reference  tests  are  now  avsul- 
able  to  a  large  extent  which  were  not 
available  In  some  years  pest.  "Hiey  have 
been  used  primarily  as  a  teaching  tooL 
Dr.  James  Popham  of  UCLA,  one  of  the 
early  developers  of  criterion -referenced 
testing  makes  the  following  analogy  to 
explain  the  method: 

The  dog  owner  who  wants  to  keep  hfcs  dog 
In  the  back  yard  may  give  the  dog  a  fence 
Jumping  test.  The  o>wiier  wants  to  find  out 
how  high  the  dog  can  jvunp  ao  that  the  owx>er 
can  buUd  a  fence  high  enough  to  keep  tbm 
dog  In  the  yard.  How  the  dog  compares  with 
other  dogs  Is  irrelevant. 

Largely  in  an  effort  to  remedy  some  of 
the  weaknesses  of  norm-refo^nced 
measures,  criterion-referenced  tests  are 
designed  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  more 
accurately  interpretable,  detect  the  ef- 
fects of  good  instruction,  and  allow  us 
to  make  more  accurate  diagnoses  of  indi- 
vidual learners'  capabiUties.  What  I  am 
talking  about  here  is  finding  out  what  it 
is  a  ciiild  has  achieved  and  what  can  be 
accomplished  in  a  particular  period  o* 
time.  It  is  my  feeling  that  tests,  es- 
pecially in  reading  and  math,  give  us  the 
best  informeition  on  who  is  educationally 
disadvantaged  or  not.  The  State  of  Mich- 
igan already  is  utilizing  that  system  of 
criterion  and  reference  testing  to  dis- 
tribute the  money  for  educationally  dis- 
advantaged in  Michigan. 

Other  States  have  developed  this 
mechanism  and  are  moving  toward 
that.  So  in  this  3  years  we  will  not  only 
have  the  NIE  study  avaUable  to  us,  but 


also  experience  by  some  other  States  be- 
sides Michigan. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  from  the  two 
studies,  all  that  I  have  beea  aUe  to  find, 
which  is  the  Dr.  Eugene  Glass  of  the 
University  of  ColcH-ado  study  and  the 
Fortune  study  by  Dr.  Rimmtn  Fortune, 
indicate  there  are  more  disadvantaged 
children  from  f amiUes  above  the  poverty 
level  than  there  are  from  families  who 
are  below  the  poverty  level.  That  is  not  to 
say  that  the  same  percentage  of  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  exist  in  famihes 
above  the  poverty  level.  That  is  not  true. 
They  have  a  smaller  percentage  than  the 
families  in  the  poverty  level;  however, 
there  are  many  more  famihes  above  the 
poverty  level  that  they  give  us  a  total 
number  of  children  who  have  severe 
learning  problems  to  be  greater  in  the 
above-poverty-level  famihes. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  we 
have  made  some  substantial  progress  in 
this  legislation.  They  are  also  going  to 
give  more  fiexibihty  to  the  school  dis- 
tricts, the  school  districts  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  parent  advisory  councils 
who  are  presently  set  up  and  esUblished 
under  present  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chan-man,  there  will  have  to  be 
approval  for  any  change  in  the  pres«it 
operation,  here  now  in  determining 
where  the  part  of  the  school's  responsi- 
bihty  exists,  only  low-income  informa- 
tion is  utilized.  The  local  school  district 
will  be  able  to  xise  additional  informa- 
tion, including  assessments,  including 
where  the  educationally  disadvantaged 
are  attending  and  provide  title  I  assist- 
ance wherever  there  is  a  concentration 
of  educationally  disadvantaged  in  an 
area. 

This  kind  of  fiexibihty  will  enable  them 
to  reach  chiklrai  who  are  most  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged. 

There  are  standards,  methods  of  deter- 
mining who  is  educationally  disadvan- 
taged within  a  school  district.  We  will  be 
able  to  learn  from  that  also,  sdecting 
the  children.  States  who  do  not  have 
contributions  of  their  own  money  to  the 
extent  that  Michigan  has,  use  educa- 
ticmal  assessmoits  now  in  distributing 
their  State-apprt^riated  money.  Califor- 
nia is  an  example  of  that. 

So  there  is  a  host  of  information  that 
is  available  to  us  now.  I  beheve  that  the 
experience  we  will  have  under  title  I  in 
the  next  3  years  will  enable  this  c:k)ngress 
to  write  even  a  far  better  piece  of  legis- 
lation in  years  from  now  than  we  have 
before  us  now. 

TTSK     OP     ASSXSSMEirr     AS     A     XaCHAKISK     POB 
DISTBIBUnNC    TTTUE    I    MORXT 

There  are  two  amendments  to  title  I 
which  I  believe  will  allow  us  to  investigate 
more  fully  the  effectiveness  of  distribut- 
ing compensatory  education  money  by 
the  use  of  assessment  techniques.  I  do 
not  believe  we  should  arbitrarily  lock 
local  school  districts  into  one  procedure 
by  which  they  are  allowed  to  distribute 
title  I  money. 

The  first  amendment  simply  gives  the 
local  school  district  a  chance  to  use  alter- 
native methods  to  distribute  title  I  money 
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to  schools  and  students.  Callfo._ 
example,  uses  measures  of  poverty, 
guallsm.  transltorlness  and  educa 
assessment  to  target  State-approp: 

compensatory  money.  Under  this  ttr.^ 

ment  any  method  used  by  a  local  dlitrict 
shall  be  designed  to  meet  the  neefs  of 
educationally  disadvantaged  chllfren. 
Funds  must  be  used  in  schools  withifcon- 
centrations  of  educationally  disadvan- 
taged children.  Any  method  elected  inust 
be  acceptable  to  the  parent  advisory 
coimcils.  These  councils  were  authcflzed 
in  1970  and  are  designed  to  act  Iks  a 
group  to  Involve  parents  in  the  sviool 
and  disseminate  information  about  the 
schools  to  the  community. 

This  amendment  would  help  a 
munity  like  Oaldand,  Calif.,  where  ^ 
found  that  the  schools  containing 
dren  with  the  greatest  educational 

cits  were  not  the  school  with  the  ^ 

cially  poorest  students.  Under  cu^nt 
law  they  are  required  to  continue  Ui  use 
title  I  money  in  the  areas  of  less  in&nse 
educational  need.  Another  advantafeof 
this  amendment  is  that  It  gives  a  sp^iflc 
task  to  the  parent  advisory  groups.  1 

The  second  amendment  which  is  l^ing 
Introduced  charges  NIE  to  undertime  a 
thorough  evaluation  and  study  of  A)m- 
pensatory  education  programs.  The  sudy 
shall  include:  First,  an  examinati^  of 
the  fundamental  purposes  of  such  i)ro- 
grams,  and  the  effectiveness  of  such  pro- 
grams in  attaining  such  purposes:  sec- 
ond, an  analysis  of  means  to  accuraibely 
identify  the  children  who  have  the  great- 
est need  for  such  programs;  thirdjl  an 
analysis  of  the  effectiveness  of  methods 
and  procedures  for  meeting  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  children,  including  {the 
use  of  Individualized  written  educational 
plans  for  children,   and   programs  jlfor 
training  the  teachers  of  children;  foi^th, 
an  exploration  of  alternative  methldsl 
Including  the  use  of  procedures  to  asiess 
educational  disadvantage,  for  dlstrllHit- 
ing  funds  imder  such  programs  to  Stales, 
to  State   educational   agencies,    ana  to 
local  educational  agencies  in  an  eqiiit^ple 
and  efficient  manner,  which  will  in^re 
that  such  funds  reach  the  areas  of  graiit- 
est  current  need,   and   fifth,  NIE  #U1 
carry  out  experimental  programs  whire 
it  is  determined  that  such  experime: 
programs   are  necessary   to   cany 
these  investigations. 

The  Institute  will  make  an  Inte, 
report  to  Congress  and  the  Presidenti 
December   1976.   and   a  final  repo: 
months  later.  This  report  will  Incl 
findings     and     recommendations 
changes  in  title  I  and  for  new  legislat 
Nil;  will  be  advised  by  the  National 
visory  Council  on  the  Education  of  ^ 
advantaged  Children  with  the  respeclj 
the  design  and  execution  of  any  s 
study.  \i 

I  believe  this  research  is  necessary  iln 
order  to  insure  that  we  are  doing  Ce 
best  possible  job  for  children  with  edu#i- 
tional  need.  The  knowledge  we  mi£t 
gain  from  such  a  study  will  have  inSi- 
ence  far  beyond  the  question  posld. 
Without  this  basic  knowledge  we  will  cS- 
tinue  to  struggle  blindly  with  the  isst^ 
never  satisfied  that  we  are  doing  the  bfst 
that  we  can  do.  Research  has  helped  lis 
go  to  the  Moon,  find  a  cure  for  polio,  ai  id 


provide  new  sources  of  food  for  the  world. 
Without  an  organized  research  base  we 
have  Uttle  hope  of  staving  the  staggering 
problem^  in  educaticm.  This  is  one  small 
step  in  solving  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems of  our  time. 

The  amendment  providing  for  local 
options  as  to  how  title  I  money  can  be 
distributed  and  the  amendment  provid- 
ing for  a  broad  investigation  of  compen- 
satory education  by  NIE  should  provide 
some  basic  informatiMi  which  wUl  allow 
us  to  address  the  basic  Issue  of  title  I. 
That  question  is  whether  title  I  is  a  pro- 
gram to  help  redistribute  income  or  a 
program  to  help  educationally  disad- 
vantaged children.  I  believe  we  are  best 
served  by  a  program  which  addresses  it- 
self to  educational  need. 
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I  believe  that  we  will  eventually  be 
better  able  to  distribute  compensatory 
education  money  by  using  assessment 
procedures  as  a  basis  instead  of  ec<Miomlc 
factors.  I  hope  I  have  made  you  aware 
of  the  problems  inherent  in  any  economic 
formula  used  to  distribute  educational 
money  to  students.  The  alternative  to 
that  is  assessment.  All  I  mean  by  this  Is 
that  each  school  district  should  be  re- 
quired to  individually  diagnose  and  assess 
both  the  educational  deficiencies  and  the 
educational  potential  of  each  student  re- 
quiring remedial  assistance. 

I  do  not  want  people  to  believe  that  I 
am  suggesting  the  use  of  traditional 
normed  tests.  I  believe  that  criterion- 
referenced  tests  provide  relief  from  the 
tyranny  of  testing  we  have  all  experi- 
enced. Criterion-referenced  measures  are 
used  to  ascertain  an  individual's  status 
with  respect  to  some  criterion,  that  is.  an 
expUcitly  described  type  of  learner  com- 
petence. These  assessments  should  be 
limited  to  the  areas  of  mathematics  and 
reading. 

I  would  hope  that  following  this  assess- 
ment, goals  could  be  determined  few  each 
student.  This  could  be  done  In  a  coopet- 
atlve  manner  invcrivlng  the  teacher,  the 
parents,  and  the  student.  The  objective 
would  be  to  raise  the  skill  level  of  each 
student  as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  a  man- 
ner which  reinforces  learning  in  the 
home  and  makes  the  school  an  Integral 
part  of  the  community. 

This  technique  is  widely  accepted.  It 
makes  such  good  sense.  It  Is  not  fool- 
proof or  perfect,  as  many  have  pointed 
out.  but  It  is  not  evident  that  putting 
more  money  into  the  current  system  la 
going  to  improve  the  chances  for  learn- 
ing. 

Dr.  Dale  Pamell,  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  for  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon, stated  the  problem  very  aptly  when 
he  said  that  the  plan  I  am  proposing 
today — 

Would  do  for  educational  problems  what 
pemclUln  does  for  medical  problems-  It 
•would  strike  directly  at  the  source  ot  the  in- 
fection of  nonachlevement  in  the  q>eclllc 
and  absolutely  crucial  area  of  reading  and 
mathematics.  The  original  Title  I  of  B8EA 
was  more  slmUar  to  aspirin  in  its  approach 
to  student  nonachlevement.  It  diffused  med- 
icine in  terms  of  doses  of  doUars  about  the 

same  unspeciflc  way  in  which  aspirin  works 

sometimes  It  gets  to  the  source  of  the  pain 
and  sometimes  it  doesn't,  and  nobody  really 
knows  why  or  how. 


We  do  have  the  technology  for  assess 
ment.  Since  1968  the  actual  level  of  edu- 
cational skill  of  American  young  people 
has  been  assessed  in  a  wide  variety  of 
subject  areas.  ITie  results  of  each  of  those 
annual  assessments  have  been  reported 
and  are  available  through  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  The  current  opera- 
Uon  known  as  the  National  Assessment 
of  Educational  Progress  has  chosen  to 
compare  students  by  region  rather  than 
by  State.  ^^ 

States  are  well  into  the  use  of  assess- 
ment. Each  of  the  54  States  and  terri- 
tories has  reported  assessment  action. 
Thirty  of  the  programs  are  operational 
and  24  are  emerging.  The  Information 
gathered  is  used  for  decisionmaking  at 
the  State  and  local  level.  In  eight  of  the 
States,  assessment  data  is  used  to  allo- 
cate educational  fimds.  These  States  are- 
Arizona.    California.    Colorado,    Maine 
Michigan.   New  York,   South  Carolina' 
and  Texas.  In  10  other  States,  the  inten- 
tions are  to  use  assessment  information 
to  distribute  funds.  These  States  are* 
Connecticut,  nUnois,  Kansas,  Louisiana 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska' 
New  Jersey,  and  Ohio.  Educational  Test- 
ing Service  reports  that  there  is  a  definite 
trend  toward  the  use  of  criterion-refer- 
enced testing.  The  amazing  thing  about 
these  State  programs  is  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  have  been  developed.  Five 
years  ago  there  was  only  a  handful  of 
States  that  had  ongoing  State  assess- 
ment programs,  in  a  few  years  all  will 
have  an  assessment  program  of  some 
type. 

We  have  been  told  that  to  Improve  the 
deUvery  of  census  data  so  that  we  could 
get  update  Information  every  3  yeare 
would  cost  $32  million  just  to  start.  Peo- 
ple I  have  contacted  among  assessment 
firms  estimate  that  a  program  using  crl- 
terlon-refterenced  instruments  to  allocate 
funds  among  the  States  utilizing  results 
from  children  tested  at  three  age  levels 
could  be  conducted  for  about  $5.3  million 
annual  cost.  Total  cost  would  be  less  if 
we  to<*  a  sample  every  other  year. 

I  believe  that  by  moving  toward  an 
education  definition  of  academic  depri- 
vation Instead  of  an  economic  definition 
we  can  broaden  the  constituency  for  title 
I.  There  are  many  hard-working  people 
In  our  country  who  are  not  poor  and 
whose  children  are  having  real  difficulty 
in  school.  There  are  more  children  hav- 
ing problems  in  basic  skills  from  families 
above  the  poverty  level  than  below.  This 
statistic  makes  my  point  that  we  are 
missing  a  sizable  niunber  of  children  who 
need  help  and  are  not  poor.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  if  an  assessment 
program  were  introduced  we  would  still 
focus  educational  services  on  communi- 
ties which  have  low  income. 

Dr.  John  Porter,  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Michigan,  contends  that  Mich- 
igan's compensatory  education  program 
was  increased  when  they  enlarged  the 
number  of  students  who  were  potentially 
eligible  for  the  extra  help.  Communities 
receive  help  which  never  did  under  strict 
economic  guidelines.  The  districts  in 
communities  heavily  populated  by  poor 
and  minorities  are  very  pleased  with  the 
new  program  since  they  not  only  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  largest  share  of  the 
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money,  but  will  also  benefit  from  in- 
creases in  aiH>roprlations  as  public  sup- 
port pushes  the  funding  of  the  program 
higher. 

There  is  such  need  for  education  across 
this  coiuitry.  I  am  sure  that  if  all  the 
parents  whose  children  were  having 
difficulty  in  school  know  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  attempting  to  do  something 
for  them  that  we  would  have  the  constit- 
uency needed  to  increase  funding  to  the 
levels  that  really  could  make  a  difference. 
As  it  stands  now  6.6  million  schoolchil- 
dren out  of  50  million  are  coimted  for 
title  I  money.  This  is  in  face  of  the  fact 
that  15  million  children  are  having  severe 
learning  problems  in  school. 

People  become  dissatisfied  if  children 
are  having  trouble  in  school  and  the 
school  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  cope 
with  the  difficulties.  The  NAACP  has 
launched  an  investigation  of  reading 
programs  in  our  Nation's  schools  and  will 
report  their  findings  to  the  1974  national 
convention.  The  Lau  court  case  in  San 
Francisco  indicates  the  need  of  our 
schools  to  respond  to  unique  problems  of 
bilingual  children  in  our  communities. 
The  Mexican -American  community  sued 
schools  because  so  many  of  their  chil- 
dren had  been  put  in  classes  for  the  re- 
tarded. The  indications  that  we  need  to 
improve  our  education  system  are  strong. 
People  are  not  as  willing  as  they  used  to 
be  to  let  the  schools  make  decisions  about 
their  child  which  might  keep  that  child 
out  of  the  mainstream  of  American  life. 
People  want  their  children  to  have  the 
skills  and  abilities  to  deal  in  a  world 
where  95  percent  of  the  jobs  require  a 
high  school  education.  That  just  does  not 
mean  a  degree  but  an  ability  to  deal  with 
symbols  and  abstractions.  Inasmuch  as 
our  schools  fail  to  do  this  parents  and 
taxpayers  are  angry,  most  especially  the 
poor  are  angry  because  their  children 
are  the  ones  who  are  most  dependent  on 
the  schools  for  their  future. 

Much  of  this  anger  is  focused  on  tests 
because  tests  seem  to  be  the  magic  wand 
by  which  some  children  are  tracked  into 
less  demanding  and  more  limiting  pro- 
grams. I  want  to  make  clear  that  cri- 
terion-referenced tests  are  not  nationally 
normed  tests  by  which  50  percent  of  the 
takers  have  to  be  below  average.  They 
only  help  local  districts  identify  children 
who  cannot  perform  tasks  deemed  im- 
portant at  certain  levels  of  development. 
An  analogy  might  be  training  someone 
to  be  a  lifeguard.  If  the  peison  passes  all 
the  subtests  he  is  qualified  to  be  a  life- 
guard. The  concern  is  not  with  how  well 
a  person  does  in  relation  to  all  others 
taking  lifeguard  training,  but  in  rela- 
tion to  what  is  necessary  to  save  lives. 
Surely  we  need  to  do  everything  we  can 
to  help  us  assess  the  needs  of  children 
In  our  schools.  Doctors  order  tests  Ijefore 
they  prescribe  therapy  and  examinations 
are  continued  to  monitor  how  well  the 
patient  is  responding  to  treatment.  Doc- 
tors do  not  give  the  same  tests  to  every- 
one but  there  are  a  couple  so  basic  to  any 
analysis  that  anyone  who  has  t>een  to  a 
doctor  has  had  them.  I  think  the  analogy 
holds  in  education.  Mathematics  and 
reading  are  so  fundamental  to  life  in  oiu- 
culture  that  we  cannot  afford  to  miss 


them.  After  we  ascertain  the  needs  of 
children  we  need  to  prescribe  the  proper 
program  to  assure  their  success.  We  cer- 
tainly need  to  assess  their  progress  from 
time  to  time  to  make  sure  the  program 
is  having  any  effect.  To  have  education 
without  assessment  Is  akin  to  prescrib- 
ing drugs  to  a  patient  without  first  try- 
ing to  ascertain  what  is  wrong. 

If  people  are  angry  at  schools  for  not 
helping  children,  I  hope  that  they  do 
not  become  angry  at  the  instruments 
which  many  schools  have  used  badly. 
Our  schools  need  some  resurrecting  and 
I  believe  that  assessment  is  necessary  to 
that  end. 

I  would  like  to  summarize  this  section 
by  quoting  Dr.  John  Porter,  of  Michigan. 
He  says : 

The  ultimate  performance  objective,  of 
course,  is  to  provide  students  with  the  min- 
imum skills  necessary  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  adult  choices  that  wiU  be  avail- 
able to  them  after  their  schooling  has  been 
completed. 

OTHEK    AMENDMENTS 

There  are  several  shorter  amendments 
that  have  been  added  to  H.R.  69  which 
will  help  improve  the  law. 

The  first  group  of  these  are  related  to 
title  I.  First,  and,  in  many  people's  eyes. 
most  importantly,  local  school  districts 
are  required  to  make  schools  eligible  for 
these  funds  for  3 -year  periods.  All  of  us 
have  received  complaints  about  title  I 
programs  because  they  do  not  have  the 
permanency  necessary  to  make  them 
effective. 

Another  amendment  helps  make  clear 
the  fact  that  title  I  grants  are  limited  to 
providing  the  "excess  costs"  of  educa- 
tion. Local  and  State  compensatory  edu- 
cation programs,  bilingual  education 
programs,  and  programs  for  handlcaped 
children  are  encouraged  by  excluding  the 
f imds  spent  on  such  programs  from  local 
determinations  of  comparability.  Tills 
will  insure  that  States  and  LEA's  are  not 
penalized  for  iising  their  own  dollars  for 
special  programs  for  the  handicapped, 
the  disadvantaged  and  those  with  need. 

The  amendment  repeals  part  B  of  title 
I  which  was  an  incentive  grant  given  to 
States  which  exceeded  the  national 
effort  index.  Part  C  is  also  to  be  repealed. 
This  is  labeled  "Special  Grants  for  Urban 
and  Rural  Schools  Serving  Areas  With 
the  Highest  Concentrations  of  Children 
Prom  Low-Income  Families."  Both  have 
been  repealed  in  line  with  evaluation 
reports  which  ceill  them  inefficient  smd 
cumbersome  and  suggest  the  dollars 
could  be  better  spent  in  part  A  grants 
to  LEA'S. 

CONSOUSATION 

This  amendment,  authored  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Bell), 
consolidates  various  existing  cate- 
gorical programs  into  two  larger  pro- 
grams. The  new  programs  are:  Ubraries 
and  instructional  resources  and  support 
and  innovation. 

The  libraries  and  instructional  re- 
sources program  will  contain  ESEA  n 
which  is  money  for  school  Ubrary  re- 
sources. This  includes  textbooks  and 
other  printed  and  published  instruc- 
tional materials.  The  part  of  ESEA  m 
will  be  included  which  provides  money 


for  guidance  and  coimseling.  The  last 
grant  category  to  be  included  is  title 
ni  of  NDEIA  which  provides  money  for 
laboratory  and  other  special  equipment. 
Local  districts  are  given  discretion  in 
how  they  spend  this  money  as  long  as  it 
falls  into  the  broad  categories. 

The  second  large  program,  support 
services  and  educational  innovation,  will 
include  title  m  of  ESEA  which  is  money 
earmarked  for  innovation.  There  is  a 
special  stipulation  in  this  section  which 
directs  that  not  less  than  15  percent  of 
this  category  funds  be  used  for  special 
programs  and  projects  for  the  education 
of  children  with  specific  learning  dis- 
abilities and  handicapped  children.  This 
stipulation  also  provides  program  au- 
thority for  gifted  and  talented  children. 
The  next  title  to  be  included  is  title  V 
of  ESEA  which  provides  money  for  the 
strengthening  of  State  departments  of 
education.  Only  15  percent  of  the  over- 
all category  can  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
The  last  sections  to  be  Included  are  the 
droix>ut  prevention  and  school  health 
and  nutrition  programs  of  title  I. 

Another  provision  of  the  amendment 
is  that  95  percent  of  the  funds  in  both 
of  the  categories  must  go  to  loctd  edu- 
cational agencies.  The  remaining  5  per- 
cent may  be  spent  for  administration  of 
the  programs  at  the  State  level.  This,  of 
course,  is  exclusive  of  the  money  which 
is  provided  specifically  for  strengthen- 
ing State  departments  of  education. 

The  Ubraries  and  instructional  re- 
sources program  is  authorized  to  spend 
$395  million  and  the  support  and  inno- 
vation program  is  authorized  at  $350 
million. 

In  order  for  the  consolidation  to  take 
effect,  the  appropriations  for  each  of  the 
consoUdation  programs  must  at  least 
equal  the  aggregate  amoimt  appropri- 
ated in  the  last  fiscal  year  that  the  con- 
stituent programs  operated  as  separate 
categoric£il  authorities.  The  separate  au- 
thorities will  be  extended  on  a  contin- 
gency basis  if  the  appropriation  require- 
ment is  not  met. 

We  stipulated  that  local  educational 
agencies  applying  for  fxmds  under  any 
or  all  programs  authorized  by  this  title 
shall  be  required  to  submit  only  one  ap- 
plication for  such  funds  for  any  fiscal 
year  for  all  of  the  fimds  so  applied  for. 
This  will  be  a  big  help  in  simplifying  of- 
fice work  at  the  State  and  local  level. 
I  am  sure  that  the  States  and  local  edu- 
cation agencies  will  be  grateful  for  this 
freedom  from  paperwork. 

It  is  a  move  which  will  help  give  local 
schools  a  chance  to  assess  their  own 
needs  and  get  Federal  hdp  in  meeting 
those  needs.  In  many  cases,  under  the  old 
law,  schools  would  apply  for  funds  under 
a  narrow  grant  not  because  they  needed 
or  wanted  the  program,  but  because  the 
money  was  there.  I  beUeve  the  time  is 
here  to  allow  those  people  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  education  at  the  local  and 
State  level  make  the  decisions  in  light 
of  their  needs. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this 
program  will  not  take  effect  unless  funds 
are  appropriated  which  are  equal  to  fis- 
cal year  1974.  This  protects  recipients  of 
these  programs  from  a  loss  of  funds  dur- 
ing the  change. 
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ntMCTUD 

The  subcommittee  version  of  feji  89 
contained    several    significant   fcnend- 
ments  to  the  Impact  aid  program^clud- 
Ing:  First,  a  phaseout  of  paym^its  for 
"B-out"  children:  second,  a  3-heTcent 
absorption  requirement;  third,  liiyment 
of  "A"  children  at  full  cost  of  instfuctlon 
and  fourth,  elimination  of  the  "(f '  cate- 
gory. By  a  21-to-15  vote,  the  committee 
struck  these  amendments  from  t|ie  bill 
This  virtually  returns  the  progranft  to  Its 
original  form  with  the  exceptlonlof  the 
following  provisions:  |« 

A  program  of  special  assistance  for 
handicapped  children  providing  that 
each  impact-eligible  handicapped  child 
can  earn  1.5  times  the  normal  parent 
rate  as  long  as  the  district  has  a  special 
education  program  of  sufficient  i  "size 
scope,  and  quality  to  give  reas|nable 
promise  of  substantial  progress."  A|  chil- 
dren In  such  a  program  would  ifeceive 
benefits  from  the  funds  earned  ftr  the 
Impact-eligible  participants.  f 

The  secUon— 5  (d)(2)  — go vernl*  the 
treatment  of  Impact  funds  as  lo^  re- 
sources Is  amended  to  permit  suchfunds 
to  be  considered  as  local  resour<ies  In 
computations  under  a  State  equalliatlon 
formula  for  State  aid  to  LEA's  if  thi  Sec- 
retary determines  the  formula  prfvides 
"appropriate  recognition"  to  the  rdative 
resources  of  the  LEA's. 

All  children  who  live  on  Federal 
erty  are  counted  as  "A"  children, 
affects  mainly  families  who  live  o) 
dian  reservations  but  make  their 
working  off  of  the  reservaUon  or  , 
ployed.  Previously  these  children 
been  coimted  as  "B's." 

We  extended  impact  aid  for  o: 
year,   the  program  Is  authorized 
until  June  30,  1974.  I  believe  this 
authorization  period  indicates  Co 
concern  with  the  problems  inheri 
the  program.  It  indicates  oiu-  d« 
sit  down  with  people  who  are  Inti 
Involved  in  HEW  and  in  local  imp 
districts   to  work   out   a   new  fo 
which  is  just  and  equitable.  AH  of  u 
well  aware  of  the  problems  in  Impac 
The  main  problem  Is  due  to  the  n 
given  to  schools  for  chUdren  whose  par- 
ents work  on  Federal  land  but  live  in  a 
school  district  that  does  not  contain  the 
Federal  property.  This  results  In  a  jfew 
commuter  districts  reaping  a  windf; 
Federal  money. 

ADULT  ZSUCATION 

Adult  educaUon  Is  a  program  that 
proven  Itself.  So  many  people  need  a 
ond  chance  as  adults  to  become  Ute 
functioning  members  of  society, 

This  amendment  helps  clarify 
latlonship  of  adult  education  pre 
with  manpower  development  and  , 
patlonal  programs.  The  bill  also  provjpe 
for  coordination  with  right  to  read  pto 
grams.  The  amendment  makes  clear  tlat 
institutionalized  adults  can  benefit  film 
this  program.  That  Includes  peoplelln 
mental  hospitals,  homes  for  the  ae^d 
and  prisons.  It  specifies  that  commuilty 
school  programs  can  qualify  for  a#lt 
education    programs.    The    amendmi 
aUows  State  advisory  councils  to  be 
pointed  If  the  State  decides  they  are 
sired.  This  amendment  will  put  m 
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resrponslbillty  on  State  departments  of 
educatl<m  to  work  with  local  education 
agencies  on  programs  for  adults. 

These  changes  win  help  make  the 
adult  education  program  more  effective 
by  Improving  the  coordination  between 
the  several  programs  aimed  at  adults. 
At  a  time  when  it  Is  reported  that  nearly 
19  million  adults  In  America  are  not  lit- 
erate enough  to  read  the  simplest  signs 
and  directions,  we  cannot  do  less. 

The  consoUdatlo.i  amendment  had  In- 
fluence on  portions  of  the  adult  educa- 
tion program.  It  allows  100  percent  of 
adult  educaUon  money  to  go  to  the 
States  to  be  distributed  under  current 
law.  A  portion  of  adult  education  money 
Is  distributed  by  the  Commissioner  on 
a  grant  basis. 

COMMT7K1TT   SCHOOLS 

Community  schools  have  a  long  history 
in  the  United  States,  thanks  mainly  to 
the  Mott  Foundation  in  Michigan.  They 
developed  staff  and  paid  for  demonstra- 
tion projects  In  Flint,  Mich.  The  idea  is 
a  simple  one  and  has  grown  across  the 
country.  You  merely  open  the  doors  of 
the  schools  after  hours  and  on  weekends 
The  community  uses  the  facilities  for 
any   purposes   they   might  have.   Most 
communities  have  recreation  programs 
for  adults  and  children.  These  are  classes 
ranging  from  crafts  to  basic  literacy - 
there  are  seminars  on  Income  tax  prob- 
;    lems  and  community  meetings.  In  short 
'     the  school  becomes  a  true  center  of  the 
community  and  that  community  defines 
the  purposes  of  that  program. 

We  have  seen  some  districts  really 
start  to  make  Important  changes  In  how 
they  think  about  schools  and  the  schools 
relationship  to  the  community  as  a  result 
of  starting  a  community  school  program. 
The  legislation  we  pass  shouldn't  restrict 
local  level  opOons.  In  fact  it  should  act 
as  a  stimulus  to  thinking  through  the 
new  resolution  of  old  problems. 

HAiroiCAPFKD 

Tbis  amendment  authorizes  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Bureau  of  EducaUon  for 
tne  Handicapped  and  the  NaU(Hial  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Handicapped  ChU- 
dren. 

This  program  has  provided  grant 
money  to  States  and  territories  to  help 
taltlate.  expand,  and  Improve  programs 
<.  i^,"^J^4^  *-^^  handicapped.  Support 
is  Included  for  experimental  preschool 
and  early  educaUon  programs  and  re- 
gional resource  centers  for  the  handi- 
capped. It  also  provides  grants  to  InsU- 
tuUrais  of  higher  learning  to  assist  In  im- 

pSI^er     *™^"^  ^^^"^^^^  educaUon 
One  of  the  amendments  Included  re- 
3n^.^^,®^^  *^*'  receives  funds  un- 
der this  UUe  to  submit  to  the  Commis- 
sioner for  approval  1  year  after  the  en- 
^,<™"it  of  this  bUl  a  State  plan  which 
^1  Identify  handicapped  children  aSd 
evaluate  their  needs.  States  currenSy 
submit  a  plan  providing  descripUons  and 
policies     of     current     programs;     this 
amendment  directs  them  to  make  esU- 
mates  about  the  future.  On  the  basis 
of  this  InformaUon  a  timetable  will  be 
established  for  provldhig  educaUonal  op- 
portunities   for   handicapped    children 
This  report  will  Include  details  on  the 
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kind  and  number  of  facIIiUes  and  per 
sonnel  required  to  provide  the  necessw^ 
services.  The  State  shaU  make  twTto 
formation  avaUable  to  the  parents  of 
handicapped  children  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  general  public  at  least  30 
days  prior  to  the  submission  of  the  Com 
missioner.  These  reports  wiU  protect  th? 
confidentiality  of  the  infoiTnaUon  pro 
vided  by  individual  students. 

This  amendment  does  not  mandate  a 
State  program  for  the  handicaDned 
Hopefully  it  will  help  awaken  themto 
the  scope  of  the  problem  and  sense  of  the 
tmngs  that  can  be  done  at  the  State 
level.  It  Is  estimated  that  there  are  7 
million  handicapped  children.  We  are 
only  reaching  40  percent  of  those  chil- 
dren with  organized  educational  pro- 
grams. This  amendment  will  help  us 
ascertain  what  needs  to  be  done,  how 
long  it  might  take,  and  who  is  needed  to 
do  the  job.  This  is  an  important  task  and 
one  which  has  not  been  undertaken. 

BILIMGDAI.  KBDCATION  ACT 

This    amendment    provides    broader 
flexibility  for  bUlngual  programs  without 
Involving  additional  funds.  The  changes 
Include:   First,  authority  given  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  establish 
criteria  for  bilingual  education  programs 
In  schools  having  a  major  need  for  them 
This  can  be  done  after  the  needs  In  the 
poverty  concentraUon  areas  have  been 
adequately  met;  second,  permissiveness 
In  allowing  more  than  one  local  educa- 
tional agency  to  join  with  other  local 
school  districts  or  with  an  InstltuUon  of 
higher  educaUon  hi  an  application  for 
a  grant;   third,  specifically  underscore 
the  fact  that  Junior  and  community  col- 
leges are  included  in  the  definition  of 
"institutions  of  higher  education,"  and 
forth,  permit  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies  to  be  eligible  for  research  and 
development  grants  and  projects  to  dis- 
seminate bilingual  educational  materials. 
These  changes  Introduced  in  the  com- 
mittee by  Mr.  Bell  and  Ms.  Ceosholm 
should  allow  greater  economy  and  effi- 
ciency In  the  bilingual  education  pro- 
gram. Bilingual  educaUon  Is  an  Idea 
which   has   made   a   difference   in   our 
schools.  This  amendment  can  help  im- 
prove the  legislation. 

TTDINGS  AMENDMEIfT 

This  amendment,  which  allows  States 
and  local  school  districts  to  carry  over 
appropriaated  funds  from  one  year  to 
the  next  year  is  extended  through  1977. 
This  will  allow  schools  an  extra  year  to 
organize  so  that  they  can  use  the  money 
effecUvely  in  next  year's  programs  rather 
than  uneffecUvely  in  this  year's  program. 
One  of  the  frequent  complaints  school 
people  have  about  Federal  money  is  that 
the  timing  is  bad.  Money  comes  after 
hiring  cycles  end.  or  has  to  be  spent  be- 
fore a  school  year  starts.  These  faults  in 
timing  make  for  Inefficient  use  of  money 
at  the  local  level.  This  amendment  gives 
LEA'S  the  time  they  need  to  make  proper 
plans  for  spending. 

ATHUmC  INJT7IT 

I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to 
an  amendment  Introduced  in  the  com- 
mittee by  Mr.  Forsythk  which  mandates 
the  study  of  accidents  due  to  interscho- 
lastic  sports.  The  sum  of  $75,000  is  appro- 
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priated  for  this  purpose.  The  results  of 
this  study  will  be  helpful  in  deciding 
what.  If  any,  legislation  is  needed  to  cope 
with  sports-related  accidents  in  our  Na- 
tion's high  schools  and  colleges. 


SATE  SCHOOLS 

Crime  and  violence  seems  to  be  on  the 
increase  In  our  Nation's  schools.  The 
safe  schools  study  amendment  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  EducaUon,  and 
Welfare  to  make  a  full  and  complete 
study  to  determine  If  the  incidence  of 
crime  smd  violence  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  is  changing.  This  study 
will  also  include  trends  and  projections 
based  on  the  5-year  period  ended  on 
June  31, 1974. 

This  study  should  give  us  not  only 
much-needed  information  about  this 
problem,  but  Information  regarding  as- 
sociated economic  and  educational  issues 
which  are  correlated  with  school  crime. 

Hopefully  we  will  be  able  to  identify 
school  programs,  especially  federally 
funded  (mes,  which  are  successful  in  de- 
terring crime.  In  hope  that  the  study  Is 
helpful  because  it  is  obvious  that  crime 
and  the  fear  of  crime  diminishes  the 
effectiveness  of  our  schools  at  the  same 
time  it  increases  the  social  problems.  By 
passing  this  amendment  I  believe  that 
we  can  begin  to  address  this  problem  in 
a  most  Judicious  manner. 

WHITE  HOUSE  CONTERENCX  ON  EDUCATION 

This  amendment  authorizes  a  White 
House  Conference  on  EducaUon  in  1975. 
It  will  involve  participants  in  conference 
activities  at  local  and  State  levels  as  well 
as  the  national.  I  believe  that  a  broad 
spectnun  of  citizens  along  with  educators 
in  an  intense  debate  about  some  central 
Issuea  in  education  can  help  Infuse  our 
policies  with  new  ideas  and  excitement. 
This  participation  of  the  public  in  the 
most  public  activity  of  the  Ctovemment 
is  appropriate  and  necessary.  I  hope  that 
each  community  and  State  can  pursue 
the  issues  that  are  of  concern  to  them 
and  move  the  debate  to  new  levels  of 
meaningfulness. 

I  am  sm-e  that  the  knowledge  gained 
from  this  conference  win  be  of  great 
help  in  our  committees'  deliberations  as 
well  as  in  State  houses  across  the  coun- 
try. We  have  not  had  such  a  conference 
for  10  years  and  the  problems  and  chal- 
lenges we  face  today  have  chEuiged.  We 
need  to  address  these  new  problems  In 
the  fullest  and  most  meaningful  way  pos- 
sible. I  believe  a  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Education  Is  the  best  way  to  do 
this. 

CONCLUOING  STATEMENT 

I  would  like  to  siunmarize  this  long 
and  rather  Involved  presentation  by  hop- 
ing and  urging.  I  hope  that  we  can  come 
to  quick  agreement  with  the  other  body 
on  this  Important  legislation  and  I  urge 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  act 
quickly  on  the  President's  fiscal  year  1975 
budget  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  All  of  us  are  aware  of  the 
difflculties  local  districts  have  operating 
on  late  funding  and  continuing  resolu- 
tions. In  order  to  get  the  most  out  of 
our  education  dollar,  it  should  be  de- 
livered In  a  timely  and  predictable  fash- 
ion. 


We  owe  thanks  to  the  administration 
for  working  In  a  coopeartlve  manner 
with  us  on  this  legislation.  We  have 
moved  toward  agreement  on  consolida- 
tion of  programs  and  changes  In  impact 
aid  in  this  bill.  The  administration  was 
helpful  in  their  desire  to  develop  the 
best  legislation  possible. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  address  the 
need  for  a  closer  congruence  between  the 
authorizing  of  funds  for  education  and 
the  appropriations.  The  authorization 
for  all  the  education  programs  in  1973 
was  $8.7  biUion.  The  final  appropriation 
figiu-e  was  $6.3  billion.  I  grant  that  it 
was  a  very  confusing  year  with  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  and  the  impoundment 
question,  but  the  final  appropriation  was 
72  percent  of  the  authorization.  This 
works  a  hardship  on  local  school  districts 
trying  to  estimate  their  budgets  for  the 
next  year  in  their  federally  funded  pro- 
grams. We  have  authorized  a  lower  figure 
this  year  for  title  I  and  many  other 
titles,  not  because  we  expect  a  lower  ap- 
propriation but  because  it  should  help 
the  process  at  the  local  level  of  estimating 
budgets  and  planning  ahead. 

My  plea  is  that  we  should  increase 
Federal  aid  to  education.  Currently  the 
Federal  Government  is  paying  less  than 
8  percent  of  the  Nation's  education  costs. 
We  can  increase  that  share  to  25  percent. 
This  will  help  take  the  load  off  local  dis- 
tricts which  pay  51  percent  of  the  cost 
and  States  which  pay  about  41  percent. 

The  importance  of  education  is  a  na- 
tional importance.  As  a  national  priority 
we  need  to  help  every  child  reach  his 
potential  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  person.  In 
order  to  do  this  with  limited  Federal  dol- 
lars we  should  focus  money  on  compensa- 
tory education,  education  of  the  handi- 
capped and  vocational  education.  HJi. 
69  is  a  bill  which  helps  do  this.  By  sup- 
porting this  legislation  we  can  move  one 
small  step  forward  in  the  unfinished  work 
of  the  Nation.  Education  Is  central  to  this 
country's  Ideas  and  promises.  It  is  the 
one  avenue  that  all  of  oiur  children  can 
use  to  realize  their  dreams  and  goals. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  I  believe. 
I  am  confident  that  this  bill  we  have  be- 
fore us  is  the  best  we  can  devise  for  the 
country  now.  I  believe  if  we  study  it  well, 
we  will  have  it  pretty  much  intswit  when 
we  report  this  bill  to  the  other  body. 

I  believe  that  comes  from  the  long 
study  that  was  conducted  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  who  set  aside  their  own  personal 
preferences  In  many  cases  to  reach  smi 
agreement,  because  they  put  the  Interests 
of  the  children  of  this  country  No.  1, 
rather  than  just  retaining  the  amount  of 
money  for  their  States  or  retaining  the 
amount  of  money  for  their  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  congressional  districts; 
rather,  the  chUdren  of  the  country  are 
the  most  Important. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Bkll). 
Mr.  BET  J  I.  Mr.  Ctiairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  HJl.  69,  a  biU  to  amoid  and  ex- 
tend the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965. 

Our  committee  spent  over  a  year  on 
hearings  and  markup  of  this  ocHnpre- 


hensive  and  complex  bill,  and  I  sincerely 
beUeve,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  piece  of 
legislation  will  serve  well  to  improve  the 
quality  of  education  and  expand  the  op- 
portunities of  miUions  of  our  Nation's 
educationally  disadvantaged  children. 

The  bill  we  debate  today  is  the  product 
of  bipartisan  effort  and  cooperation. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
(Mr.  Perkins)  for  his  long  and  diligent 
hours  spent  in  efforts  to  work  out  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  in  accordance  with 
the  exijeriences  frcHn  which  we  have 
learned  so  much  since  ESE:a  was  first 
enacted  in  1965. 

I  tdso  wish  to  commend  my  colleague 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
committee  (Mr.  Qxni)  for  the  thought- 
fulness  of  his  significant  contributions 
to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Perkins  and  Mr.  Quie  deserve  high 
praise  for  the  leadership  they  provided 
in  estabUshing  the  bipartisan  atmos- 
phere in  which  the  biU  was  developed. 

I  believe  that  H.R.  69.  "the  elementary 
and  secondary  education  amendments 
of  1974"  will  go  far  to  continue  and  ex- 
tend the  good  work  begim  in  1965  by  that 
landmark  legislation.  The  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

At  that  time.  Congress  acted  on  Its 
highest  instinct — to  Invest  in  the  great- 
est resource  of  our  country — in  the  future 
generation — In  the  chUdren.  whom  the 
system  had  too  long  overlooked,  the  eco- 
nomically and  educationally  disadvan- 
taged ChUdren  of  this  great  coimtry. 

Futiu-e  years  wiU  show  us  what  our 
legislation  has  accomplished — the  future 
WiU  show  us  how  many  useful.  fulfiUed, 
taxpaying  citizens  are  sharing  the  bene- 
fits this  country  has  to  offer — citizens 
who  through  education  broke  the  syn- 
drome of  poverty — citizens  of  tomorrow 
whose  opportunities  were  created  by  citi- 
zens here  today. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  fully  support  H.R.  69 
and  its  improvements  over  provisions  of 
existing  legislation. 

I  woiUd  like  to  caU  your  attention  to 
one  of  the  important  improvements  of 
thlsbUl. 

The  consoUdation  provision  combines 
seven  categorical  programs  Into  two 
broad  purpose  programs :  one  for  Ubrary 
and  instructional  resources,  and  the 
other  for  Innovation  and  support  services 
The  program  for  library  and  Instruc- 
tional resources  consoUdates  the  existing 
school  Ubrary  program.  tiOe  2,  ESEA, 
the  equipment  program,  title  3,  NDEA — 
and  the  guidance  and  counseling  pro- 
gram, part  of  Utle-3  of  ESEA. 

The  program  for  Innovation  and  sup- 
port services  consolidates  the  remainder 
of  title  3,  ESEA  for  innovation — the 
dropout  prevention  and  the  health  and 
nutrition  programs,  title  8,  of  ESEA — 
and  the  program  of  aid  to  State  depart- 
ments of  education.  tiUe  5  of  ESEA. 

Without  withdrawing  any  Federal 
commitment  to  any  of  the  exlf^ting  cate- 
gorical programs,  this  consoUdation  pro- 
vision wiU  mefm  increased  flexlbiUty  for 
local  scho<^  districts. 

lliese  districts  wiU  be  able  to  use  mcm- 
eys  In  accordance  with  local  needs  and 
priorities. 
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Another  important  addition  to|  HJl. 
69  is  the  provision  Tor  a  safe  sl^ools 
study.  il 

The  study  it  authorizes  will,  fojr  the 
first  time,  provide  Congress  with  icom- 
prehensive  and  nationwide  inffrma- 
tion — ^infcMTuation  on  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  crime  and  violence  iis  our 
schools — ^information  we  may  use  to  seek 
solutions  which  are  based  on  actual  and 
unmet  needs  of  our  children  and  their 
teachers.  iF 

H.R.  69  represents  the  best  effort!  and 
highest  motivations  of  our  committee 
members  on  both  sides  of  the  alsleX 

I  urge  my  colleagues  here  tod^  to 
join  me  in  support  of  this  bill  aSi  m 
the  investment  it  makes  in  the  ifture 
of  our  Natiims  children.  i 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  ijkeld 
to  the  gentleman  from  WashingtonjaMr. 
Mkeds)  such  time  as  he  may  cowpme 


Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Chairmanji  will 

the  gentleman  yield  ?  H 

Mr.  MEKDS.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  yie^d  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusettsi^ 

Mr.    MOAKLEY.    Mr.    Chalrmai.    if 
someone  wanted  to  put  a  hlghwair,  a 
high-rise,  or  even  a  Jack-ln-the-bOBt  In 
your  neighborhood,  your  State  or  local 
government  would  surely  grant  youttand 
your  neighbors  a  say  In  the  matte: 
And,  if  a  majority  of  yoiu:  neig 
objected  to  such  a  project,  that  p 
would  be  abandoned. 
Such  is  the  democratic  tradition. 
Mr.  Chalnaan,  because  of  a  law  pa^tsed 
by  Congress,  building  developers  «^U8t 
now  draw  up  an  environmental  Imiact 
statement  before  being  allowed  tollay 
the  first  brick  of  a  construction  prvlect. 
This  environmental  impact  stateoient 
must  show  that  no  significant  haroi  to 
the  physical  landscape  or  ecoloey  of  Ithe 
neighborhood  involved  would  result  fS^m 
coDstructUm  of  the  proposed  buildtjacB. 
Sometimes,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  are  spent  on  these  envlrvmmejital 
Impact  statements.  And  all  this  belore 
the  first  brick  may  be  laid.  I 

Why  then  is  the  question  of  the  I<k»- 
tlon  of  our  children's  education  handled 
differently?  T 

Why  then  do  we  not  take  the  same^- 
tional,  careful  and  sensitive  approitch 
when  it  comes  to  "people  projects"?! 

Why  do  those  who  want  to  Implenieni 
plans  that  involve  people  not  hav#  to 
first  prepare  a  social  Impact  statemttit? 
Why  do  they  not  have  to  offer  socials- 
pact  statements  that  show  that  t&elr 
"people  project'  will  not  harm  the  i»u- 
man  landscape  and  ecology  of  the  ne^- 
borhood  Involved?  i^ 

Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  do  we  seeo^  to 
place  a  greater  value  on  those  things  cre- 
ated by  man  than  we  do  on  those  th&gs 
created  by  God?  j^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  next  week  the  Hous4  of 
RepresentaUves  has  another  oppoiiu- 
nity  to  legislate  an  end  to  forced  bu#ig 
in  America.  We  must  not  fail.  And.  |or 
a  reason  I  believe  deserves  the  supnrt 
of  every  Congressman  In  this  Cham^. 
Attemptioc  to  achieTe  desegregatibn 
through  forced  busing  will  lead  (xUySo 
even  greater  and  more  permanent  *- 
segregation,  not  the  meaningful,  in^ 


grated,  and  equal  educational  opportu- 
nity we  seek  for  our  children. 

In  my  own  city  of  Boston,  Imjriemen- 
tation  of  forced  busing  could  lead  coun- 
terproductively  to  an  80-percent  non- 
white  public  school  system  by  1984. 

In  the  past  8  years  alone,  Boston's 
nonwhlte  public  school  population  rose 
from  23  percent  to  38.7  percent.  In  the 
United  States  against  Indianapolis,  an 
August  1971  desegregation  case.  '  the 
court  pointed  out  that  when  the  percent- 
age of  black  pupils  in  a  given  school  ap- 
proaches 40,  the  white  exodus  becomes 
accelerated  and  irreversible. 

When  the  Federal  judge  made  this 
finding,  Indianap<riis'  public  schools 
were  only  eight-tenths  of  a  percentage 
point  more  filled  with  black  pupils  than 
are  Boston's  right  now.  And  that  is  with- 
out court-ordered  busing. 

In  San  Francisco,  after  court-ordered 
busing,  there  was  a  13-percent  drop  in 
white  student  population  in  1  year.  Inter- 
estingly, probusing  advocates  had  argued 
that  there  would  be  only  a  S-percent 
drop. 

In  Norfolk,  Va.,  court-imposed  busing 
brought  a  drop  of  20  percent. 

In  Pasadena,  Calif.,  there  was  a  2-year 
drop  of  22  percent. 

Ironically  enough,  if,  as  it  seems  prob- 
able, it  Is  the  somewhat  better  off  and 
more  mobile  who  leave  the  public  school 
system  when  busing  is  Imposed,  the  al- 
ready virtually  negligible  effect  on  the 
achievement  of  black  children  will  be 
even  further  reduced. 

The  danger  of  resegregatlon  Is  real. 
Last  year,  both  the  Federal  district  and 
appeals  courts  hearing  the  Judges  ad- 
mitted freely  that  the  Detroit  plan— such 
as  is  now  proposed  for  Boston— would 
lead  to  8  single,  segregated  nonwhlte 
Detroit  school  system  in  a  State  which  ts 
87  percent  white  and  13  percent  black. 
Mr.  Chairman,  recently  the  voters  of 
Durham,  N.H.,  voted  to  keep  out  the  pro- 
posed Onassls  oil  refinery.  Because  of  the 
energy  crisis,  the  Durham  decision  af- 
fected every  New  Englander.  But  the 
proposed  refinery  would  have  affected  the 
people  of  Durham  most  of  all. 

So  the  people  of  Durham  made  their 
decision,  and  the  rest  of  us,  whether  we 
agree  or  disagree  with  the  result,  must 
accept  that  decision  and  adapt  accord- 
ingly. That  Is  the  democratic  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  people  of 
Boston  should  have  the  same  rights  as 
the  people  of  Durham. 

The  people  of  Boston  do  not  want 
forced  busing.  That  is  their  feeling.  And. 
if  they  are  given  the  chance  to  register 
that  feeling  through  the  political  process 
that  will  be  their  declskn. 
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And  the  rest  of  the  country,  whether 
they  agree  or  disagree  with  the  people 
of  Boston,  should  respect  their  right  to 
decide  upon  a  matter  that  affects  them 
most  directly. 

To  those  who  favor  forced  busing.  I 
ask  you  to  reconsider  where  your  action 
would  lead.  I  ask  that  you  recognise  that 
desegregaticm  through  forced  busing  will 
lead  to  greater  and  more  iiermanent  re- 
segregation.  Obviously,  this  would  be 
counterproductive. 


To  those  who  intend  to  Join  me  next 
week  in  attempting  again  to  legislate  an 
end  to  forced  busing.  I  urge  you  to  stand 
firm  in  your  belief  that  every  man  and 
woman  in  America  has  at  least  the  same 
right  to  be  heard  over  the  location  of  his 
child's  education  as  they  do  to  be  heard 
over  the  location  of  a  proposed  ham- 
burger stand. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  69— not  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  perfect — we  will  never  achieve 
that— but  because  I  think  it  represents 
substantial  change  for  the  good  in  nu- 
merous areas  of  concern. 

Obviously  the  most  important  change 
is  that  effecting  the  distribution  of  title 
I  funds  imder  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  If  I  could  para- 
phrase Winston  Churchill,  I  would  say 
this  is  the  worst  possible  formula ex- 
cept all  others.  For  far  too  long  we  have 
been  sending  money  where  the  problems 
were  in   1959— the  year  statistics  were 
gathered  for  the  1960  census.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  problem  areas  are  the  same 
in  1974,  but  in  many  others  both  the 
problems  and  the  areas  have  changed. 
The  new  formula  In  H JR.  69  attempts  to 
reallocate  Federal   dollars  so  that  the 
greatest  problem  areas  will  receive  the 
most  funds  and  the  most  attention.  Ra- 
ther than  the  old  formula's  fiat  amount 
poverty  levels  will  now  be  determined 
imder  the  Orshansky  formula's  varying 
basis.  Most  importantly,  the  new  formula 
takes  into  account  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  a  family.  Under  the  old  formula 
it  made  no  difference  how  many  school- 
age  children  there  vrere  as  long  as  the 
breadwinner    earned   less    than    $2,000. 
Thus,  if  a  family  with  one  child  earned 
$1,999.  that  child  was  counted.  But  in 
another  family  with  six  school-age  chil- 
dren and  a  family  Income  of  $2,001  not 
one  child  was  counted.  Under  the  new 
formula  a  sUding  scale  based  on  the 
number  of  children  will  allow  a  much 
more  equitable  distribution. 

The  Orshansky  formula  also  resembles 
the  cost  of  living  scale  in  differentiating 
between  farm  and  nonfarm  families. 
There  is  no  perfect  measure  of  poverty  in 
all  areas  of  this  NaUon.  But  the  new  sys- 
tem of  distribution  under  the  Orshansky 
formiila  in  H.R.  69  is  far  superior  to  the 
old. 

We  have  known  for  some  time  that  un- 
der the  old  formula  funds  were  sent  to 
problem  areas  designated  by  1959  statis- 
tics. In  some  instances  these  allocations 
were  made  with  little  relationship  to 
present  conditions.  To  prevent  this  hap- 
pening imder  the  new  formula,  this  bill 
provides  for  a  study  of  ways  to  update 
the  formula  without  experiencing  the 
distortion  of  10-year-old  ceiisus  statis- 
tics. 

Mr.  Chairman,  title  IV  of  H  Jl.  69  Is  an 
amendment  and  extension  of  the  Adult 
Education  Act.  TlUs  Utle  is  actually  HJ%. 
7818,  aa  introduced  by  40  colleagues  and 
myself  In  May  of  1973.  A  similar  bill  was 
introduced  by  Senator  Javzts  and  col- 
leagues in  the  other  body. 

Census  figures  tell  us  that  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  adults  in  the  United  States^ 
64  million— have  less  than  a  high  school 
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education.  Of  these,  22  million  have 
less  than  a  full  elementary  school 
education.  From  a  purely  practical  point 
oi  ^w  we  cannot  afford  to  Ignore  the 
education  needs  of  the  adult  population. 
The  latest  income  statistics  available  in- 
dicate that  a  high  school  graduate  earns 
nearly  double  the  amount  earned  by 
someone  with  less  than  an  8th  grade 
education.  What  this  means  to  our  na- 
tional economy  is  significant.  What  it 
means  to  the  individuals  in  terms  of  en- 
riched lives  is  even  more  important. 

Title  rv  extends  the  Adult  Education 
Act  of  1966  for  3  years.  It  takes  the  15 
percent  discretionary  funds  of  the  Com- 
missioner and  requires  that  all  funds  be 
distributed  to  the  States.  The  States 
then  reserve  up  to  15  percent  fcH-  special 
projects  and  teacher  training.  Coopera- 
tion between  programs  under  this  title 
and  manpower  programs  within  the 
States  is  required.  For  the  first  time. 
States  are  given  the  discretion  of  using 
up  to  25  percent  of  their  funds  in  excess 
of  the  1973  allotment  for  high  school 
equivalency  programs.  Institutionalized 
adults  are  included  in  the  program  for 
the  first  time. 

There  are  also  additional  important 
provisions  that,  when  combined  to  those 
set  out,  will  have  the  effect  of  continuing 
and  expanding  our  commitment  to  pro- 
vide that  second  chance  for  the  illiterate, 
the  poorly  educated,  the  adult  with  yes- 
terday's training  for  today's  jobs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  in  this  bill 
important  changes  and  advances  for  the 
most  disadvantaged  Americans,  the 
American  Indian,  the  migrant,  and  the 
handlcapi>ed.  Additional  funds  and  em- 
phasis are  placed  on  bilingual  education. 
Anyone  who  has  experienced  the  fright- 
ening experience  of  trying  to  learn  in 
other  than  one's  mother  tongtie  can 
leally  appreciate  the  value  of  these  pro- 
grams. We  also  take  an  important  new 
step  in  community  education  in  this  tail. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  debated  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  for  a  number  of  years 
the  impact  aid  pax>gram.  Let  me  say  at 
the  outset  that  I  feel  the  impact  aid  pro- 
gram has  been  and  should  continue  to 
be  a  vital  and  helpful  part  of  Federal  aid 
to  education.  There  is  overwhelming  evi- 
dence of  the  special  problems  of  school 
districts  impacted  by  Federal  activities — 
especixdly  the  military.  But  there  are  in- 
equities in  the  impact  aid  program  which 
may  be  tlie  death  knell  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram if  they  are  not  corrected. 

One  of  the  ixkeqtiities  in  the  impact  aid 
law  not  dealt  with  in  this  bill  is  inade- 
quate Federal  funding  in  some  in- 
stances— "^A"  children  whose  parents 
live  and  work  on  Federal  property — and 
Federal  funds  are  paid  to  some  school 
districts  for  which  there  is  absolutely  no 
justification — where  children  attend 
actiools  in  one  school  district  and  their 
parent  is  employed  as  a  dvilian  on  Fed- 
eral property  in  another  taxing  district 
Both  the  Johnson  and  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministrations have  sought  to  cut  funds 
for  aU  so-called  "B"  children  and  have 
justified  these  recommendations  en  tbe 
basis  that  there  is  no  Justification  for 
payment  to  a  school  district  In  which 
the  child  attends  school  when  the  Fed- 


eral facility  Is  not  located  there.  While 
the  illustration  is  correct,  it  does  not 
apply  to  all  *'B"  children.  Clear]^  one 
of  the  original  reasons  for  the  Impact 
aid  program  was  that  children  of  our 
uniformed  services  should  be  guaranteed 
adequate  funding  for  whatever  schools 
they  attend.  Also,  just  as  clearly,  there 
is  an  impact  on  the  school  district  where 
a  Federal  facility  is  located.  To  abolish 
funding  in  the  latter  two  illustrations 
because  of  the  inequity  in  the  first  would 
be  wrong.  But  until  this  program  is  cor- 
rected by  those  of  us  who  respect  it,  the 
program  is  in  great  danger  from  the 
budget  cutters  who  have  never  liked  it. 

"ITiat  is  why,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
support  only  a  1-year  extension  of  the 
impact  aid  legislation.  I  feel  the  sup- 
porters of  this  program  should  be  re- 
qmred  to  keep  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel  in  an  around-the-clock  effort  to 
provide  answers  to  the  legitimate  com- 
plaints against  impact  aid.  I  pledge  to 
work  with  anyone  who  is  seriously  inter- 
ested in  remedying  these  problems  so 
that  we  can  continue,  on  a  permanent 
basis,  legislation  which  responds  to  the 
actual  impact  of  Federal  activities  on 
local  school  districts. 

Another  issue  which  the  committee 
bill  deals  with  Is  whether  States  may 
coimt  impact  aid  payments  in  de- 
termining equalization  payments  to  local 
school  districts.  In  1966,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  CMr.  William  D.  Ford) 
and  I  were  successful  in  am^iding  the 
impact  aid  law  so  as  to  prohibit  the 
States  from  counting  impact  funds  in 
their  equalization  formulas.  We  did  this 
because  States  were  taking  advantage  of 
impact  aid  districts,  taking  more  Fed- 
eral impact  aid  money  than  they  re- 
turned in  State  equalized  pajmoents.  I 
was  opposed  to  that  then  and  I  am  op- 
posed to  it  today. 

But  we  do  not  want  this  prohibition  to 
be  used  to  deter  States  who  honestly 
and  earnestly  are  attempting  to  devise 
good  equalization  formulas.  Therefore, 
we  propose  to  once  more  allow  the  States 
to  count  these  fimds  In  a  reasonable 
manner,  but  only  when  they  have  first 
established:  first,  that  they  do  have  a 
meaningful  equalization  formula  and, 
second,  they  do  not  take  into  account 
more  of  impact  aid  funds  than  they  ac- 
tually provide  from  State  sources.  The 
committee  expects  that  the  Secretary,  in 
adopting  his  criteria,  attempt  to  achieve 
a  formula  which  would  allow  the  States 
to  coimt  impact  aid  funds  in  their  equal- 
ization formulas  in  tbe  same  ratio  as 
those  States  provide  funds  for  local  ed- 
ucation. 

The  equalization  situation  Is  a  fur- 
ther reason  why  I  favor  only  a  1-year  ex- 
tension. If  the  States  abuse  these  pro- 
visions, it  may  again  be  necessary  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  impact  aid  in  State 
equalization  f  ormiilas. 

On  balance,  HH.  69  Is  an  important 
and  progressive  piece  of  legislation 
which  merits  our  support.  And  this  bfll 
diall  have  my  support,  even  though  I 
am  critical  of  parts  of  it. 

Mr.  BKTJi  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentteman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Lawpgrck)  . 


Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I. 
of  course,  rise  to  speak  against  this  leg- 
islation, and  will  try  to  cover  at  least 
part  of  my  amendments  in  tht  10  min- 
utes that  have  been  allotted  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  popular  speaker  told 
me  some  years  ago  that  if  you  want  to 
get  across  a  point,  you  must  first  tell  the 
people  what  you  are  going  to  tell  them, 
and  tiioi  tell  them  what  you  are  telling 
them,  and  then  teH  them  what  you  have 
told  tbtem.  That  is  sort  of  the  way  I  feel 
about  this  education  bill. 

It  seems  that  I  have  been  hammering 
away  at  it  for  so  long,  and  with  some 
success  and  a  great  deal  of  disappoint- 
ment. But  I  do  really  believe  that  it  is 
a  mistake  for  us  to  continue  tliis  H.R. 
69,  the  funding  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances. In  fact,  there  is  much  evi- 
dence that  the  supposedly  educationally 
disadvantaged  really  are  disadvantaged 
after  treatment  by  or  exposme  to  our 
Government's  education  plans. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  spent  a 
great  deal  of  money,  some  $14  or  $15 
billions  on  this  experiment  in  Federal 
support  over  the  past  few  years  since 
1965,  when  this  idea  first  became  part 
of  law.  All  of  the  studies  and  evaluations 
that  I  have  seen  indicate  a  lowering  of 
the  standard  of  the  quality  of  education 
in  our  country  during  that  time.  TTiat  is 
why  I  am  particidarly  concerned  that  we 
have  spent  so  much  time  in  a  commit- 
tee effort,  in  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
and  here  again  today  on  the  rule  and 
then  the  debate  on  how  we  are  going 
to  rearrange  the  dollars. 

I  know  that  there  were  some  votes 
gotten  for  the  rule  by  an  explanation 
to  the  Members  of  Congress  that  their 
districts  would  not  be  losing  money  but 
actually  would  be  gaining  a  few  dollars. 
I  tried  to  reason  with  some  of  these 
people  myself  about  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion and  not  only  that  but,  of  course, 
the  involvement  in  the  personal  lives  of 
their  children  that  is  even  more  of  con- 
cern to  me  than  the  m<Hiey  that  is  being 
expended. 

President  Nixon  said,  and  rightfully  so. 
that  Just  throwing  money  at  a  problem 
does  not  necessarily  make  it  go  away.  No 
doidit,  we  need  some  improvements  in 
education  in  our  country  today.  Very 
franldy,  I  think  the  best  way  to  get  im- 
provements in  education  is  to  get  the 
Federal  Government  out  of  it. 

I  Iiave  some  gcod  friends  in  Indiana 
and  in  the  school  systems  down  there, 
even  the  townships,  who  seem  to  be  quite 
sensitive  to  good  education  and  are  doing 
an  extremely  good  job.  I  think  they  could 
get  along  without  the  dictates  that  come 
along  with  the  controls  that  they  are  get- 
ting in  their  education  with  this  Federal 
money. 

Of  course,  I  would  remind  the  Members 
of  Congress  that  our  national  d^t  now 
exceeds  $470  billion,  and  it  seems  rather 
irresponsible  to  continue  to  throw  money 
at  something  where  we  are  getting  less 
Quality,  paying  10  percent  fcH*  that 
money,  and  seong  our  Interest  become 
one  of  t^  tag  items  on  our  budget.  But 
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I  will  try  to  move  along,  because  I  lianted 
to  cover  as  much  as  I  could  of  thii  in  10 
minutes.  1 

Title  m,  of  course,  permits  tl*|  sen- 
sitivity  testing,   behavior   modifl(^tion, 
humanism,  psychological  testing,  Igroup 
therapy,  and  sex  education.  These  ^Ings 
have   become  of  great  concern  to  the 
mothers  and  dads  of  our  country.  Tb  take 
little  children  5  years  old  and  sho\?tthem 
pictures  of  animals  in  the  act  of  sef,  and 
then  by  the  time  they  are  13,  teachfthem 
the  different  methods  of  contrac€|)tion, 
and  then,  of  course,  by  age  15  teach^em 
the  merits  of  abortion  when  all  elsefails, 
are  of  concern  to  moms  and  dads  ^ross 
the  country.  I  have  received  iettersifrom 
many  of  them  and  petitions  and  pesonal 
phone  calls.  I  think  that  any  reasoliable 
person  who  quahfles  for  election  ^)  the 
Congress  should  be  terribly  conc#ned, 
seriously  concerned,  about  these  meters. 
I  could  use  a  good  bit  of  my  tla|e  on 
humanism  alone,  which  I  am  inclliil^  to 
compare    with    witchcraft    or    certainly 
something  other  than  the  Christiaii  be- 
liefs of  our  forefathers  and  of  o\Jk  re- 
sponsible people  today.  ¥ 

Anyway,  there  have  been  in  the  i|ipers 
across  our  land  a  great  number  of  edi- 
torials and  articles.  The  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer had  a  top  editorial  some  months 
ago.  The  New  York  Times  quoted  Edith 
Green,  our  colleague,  who  served  onipdu- 
cation  and  Labor  Committee  for  so^e  18 
years.  I  understand  even  Patrick  \»yni- 
han,  who  was  an  architect  of  this  ISEA 
now  realizes  that  we  perhaps  mdjde  a 
mistake.  One  of  the  lead  articles  ii  the 
April  Reader's  Digest  will  be  a  ci^cal 
analysis  of  our  education  systems  t|day. 
Even  Time  magazine  in  Decemberlcar- 
ried  a  very  extensive  article  with  a  ghiph 
showing  the  marked  decline  in  the  Qual- 
ity of  education  of  oxu-  boys  and  flrls. 
In  fact,  apparently  in  response  toithis 
declining  quality,  over  800  new  piftrate 
schools  were  started  last  year.         ± 

There  are  several  other  things  though 
that  have  not  been  discussed  at  leiKth. 
One  Is  the  new  section  in  this  bill  pro- 
viding for  a  $15  mUlion  evaluation  bjf  the 
new  National  Institute  of  Educatiori  As 
I  understand  It  their  instructions  wii  be 
to  study  the  purposes  and  effectiveiiess 
of  compensatory  educational  progr|^ns. 
These  programs  have  been  in  effect  aitice 
1965.  Are  we  serious  in  asking  the  fjiffi 
to  study  the  purposes  of  Federal  ali  to 
education  at  this  late  date?  | 

It  Is  really  rather  Interesting.  Agdn  I 
ask  do  we  have  the  $15  million  to  s|iend 
and  was  NIE  set  up  to  do  this  sort  of 
thing— to  study  the  effectiveness  of  Clov- 
emment  programs?  And  are  they  quali- 
fied to  take  on  this  chore  to  spend  Jan- 
other  $15  million  on  another  study ,ifbe- 
cause  I  can  show  NIE  in  at  leastilslx 
studies  that  already  prove  the  progifam 
is  not  getting  satisfactory  results,    il 

One  additional  matter.  Mr.  Chairiian, 
I  would  like  to  touch  on  Is  on  page  Wot 
the  bill,  section  132.  Perhaps  this  |ia« 
been  covered  by  one  of  the  other  spmk- 
ers,  but  I  think  it  is  very  importantilfor 
the  people  of  America,  the  mothers  {|nd 
fathers  and  the  patriotic  Amerlcantf  to 
become  aware  of  this  provlsionr^hls 


section  says  imder  the  heading  "Partici- 
pation of  Children  EnroUed  In  Private 
Schools"  the  following: 

(b)  (1)  If  a  local  educational  agency  Is  pro- 
hibited by  law  from  providing  for  the  par- 
ticipation In  special  programs  for  education- 
ally deprived  children  enrolled  In  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  as  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a) ,  the  Commissioner 
may  waive  such  requirement  and  shall  ar- 
range for  the  provision  of  services  to  such 
chUdren  through  arrangements  which  shall 
be  subject  to  the  requlrement«  of  subsection 
(a). 
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I  know  I  have  some  good  Catholic 
friends  in  my  district  who  are  going  to 
be  unhappy  about  my  reveaUng  tliis  sec- 
tion and  I  am  sure  there  are  some  peo- 
ple who  helped  to  put  this  In  who  are 
not  going  to  be  happy  about  my  men- 
tioning it  either,  but  I  will  say  to  my 
good  constituents:  If  the  receipt  of  Fed- 
eral  funds  through  this  questionable 
means  Is  going  to  bring  to  your  schools 
the  same  kind  of  involvement  as  we  now 
see  in  our  public  schools,  such  as  psycho- 
logical testing,  humanism,  group  ther- 
apy, sex  training,  and  behavioral  modifi- 
cation, then  the  few  dollars  that  you  re- 
ceive from  the  Federal  Treasury  through 
this  questionable  method  will  prove  to 
be  very,  very  expensive  and  destructive 
dollars  In  the  long  run. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Chairman,  the  delib- 
erate omission  of  this  prohibition  against 
mandatory  busing  of  students  to  achieve 
racial  balance  is  probably  the  most  un- 
desirable aspect  of  this  very  undesirable 
bill.  For  this  Congress  to  permit  the  un- 
restricted busing  of  students  in  those 
yellow  prisons  on  wheels  is  in  my  opin- 
ion the  greatest  intrusion  on  the  rights 
and  freedoms  of  our  young  people.  I  am 
opposed  to  H.R.  69  in  its  present  form. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Indiana. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  69.  At  the  outset  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  my  colleagues  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  for  their 
energy  and  dedication  In  respect  to  this 
bill. 

The  General  Education  Subcommittee 
first  began  hearings  on  this  bill  over  a 
year  ago  in  January  1973.  The  full  com- 
mittee began  markups  on  September  H 
and  the  bill  was  finally  reported  on  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1974  by  a  strong  bipartisan  vote 
of  31  to  4. 

IWs  bill  Is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
and  complex  measures  ever  to  have  been 
considered  by  our  committee.  It  has  been 
one  which  has  required  the  full  atten- 
tion and  concentration  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

I  want  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  pay 
particular  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  with- 
out whose  tenacious  leadership  it  would 
not  have  been  possible  to  bring  to  the 
floor  of  Uie  House  the  bill  today  with 
such  widespread  support  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

I  want  as  well  to  say  that,  having 
served  on  that  committee  for  now  over 
15  years.  I  can  speak  from  experience 


when  I  say  there  Is  no  other  Member  of 
the  House  more  committed  to  the  sup- 
port of  education  and  in  particular  to 
the  support  of  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  than  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins). 

I  want  as  well  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  QniE)  who  has  worked  with 
equal  devotion  on  tliis  legislation,  as  well 
as  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
General  Subcommittee  on  Education,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Bell) 
as  well  as  all  of  the  other  members  of 
that  subcommittee  who  worked  so  hard 
on  this  measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  69  Is  likely  to  be 
the  most  important  piece  of  education 
legislation  that  will  be  considered  by  this 
Congress.  It  authorizes  programs  of  Fed- 
eral support  for  our  Nation's  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  It  includes  the 
largest  Federal  aid  to  education  program, 
the  so-called  title  I  program  of  ESEA. 

It  is  Important  that  we  act  expedi- 
tiously and  responsibly  on  this  bill  for 
the  Nation's  schools  and  the  children 
who  attend  them  need  the  assistance 
H.R.  69  makes  possible. 

I  want  at  the  outset  to  list  the  prin- 
cipal provisions  of  H.R.  69  as  reported. 
They  are: 

First,  an  extension  of  the  title  I  pro- 
gram for  3  more  years,  with  an  updating 
of  the  formula  for  distributing  Its 
moneys. 

SecMid,  cmsolidation  of  several  cate- 
gorical aid  programs  into  two  programs. 
Third,  extension  of  the  impact  aid  pro- 
gram for  1  year. 

Fourth,  extension  of  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Act. 

Fifth,  due  in  large  part  to  ttie  leader- 
ship of  the  gentlMnan  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Lehman)  the  creaticxi  of  a  new  commu- 
nity education  program. 

Sixth,  extension  of  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act.  In  this  respect  I 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Members  'of 
the  Select  Education  Subcommittee, 
which  I  have  the  privilege  of  chairing, 
which  produced  this  title,  title  6. 

Seventh,  extension  of  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act. 

Eighth,  a  study  of  the  need  for  early 
funding  educational  programs. 

Ninth,  authorization  for  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Education  In  1976. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  woiild  like  now  to 
focus  my  r^narks  an  two  areas  that  I 
believe  are  of  special  importance — the 
updated  formula  for  title  I,  and  the  pro- 
grams for  the  handicapped. 

Clearly  one  of  the  most  significant  fea- 
tures of  the  bill  in  the  minds  of  the  pub- 
lic and  of  educators  sind,  obviously. 
Members  of  this  body.  Is  the  new,  up- 
dated formula  for  title  I. 

Title  I  was  first  enacted  In  1965  as  a 
response  to  what  was  then  widely  per- 
ceived to  be  a  very  serious  national 
problem  of  educational  deprivation 
amcmg  low-income  persons.  Studies  and 
reports  had  demonstrated  a  high  corre- 
latioD  between  poverty  and  educational 
achievement.  The  problem  was  felt  to  be 
particularly  acute  in  school  districts  with 
concentrations  of  poor — districts  which 


had  dilBculty  in  financing  adequate  edu- 
cation programs. 

I  think  it  i4>propriate,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  take  a  moment  to  recall  the  lan- 
guage that  imderscores  and  expresses  the 
original  intent  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  title  I,  which  language  is  to  be  f  oimd 
in  the  first  section  of  the  1965  act,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

In  recognition  of  the  special  educational 
needs  of  children  of  low-Income  families  and 
the  Impact  that  concentrations  of  low-In- 
come families  have  on  the  ablUty  of  local 
educatkwal  agencies  to  support  adequate 
educational  programs,  the  Congress  hereby 
declares  It  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  local 
educational  agencies  serving  areas  with  con- 
centrations of  children  from  low-Income 
families  to  expand  and  Improve  their  edu- 
cational programs  by  various  means  which 
contribute  partlc\ilarly  to  meeting  the  mpe- 
dal  educational  needs  of  the  educatlonaUy 
deprived  cbUdren. 

Mr.  Chairman,  studies  of  the  impact  of 
title  I  indicate  that  it  has  indeed  pro- 
vided a  substantial  amount  of  assistance 
to  school  districts  with  the  greatest 
financial  need. 

Title  I  had  not  only  provided  addi- 
tional resources  to  financially  distressed 
school  districts,  but  also  to  pupils  in  the 
districts  most  in  need  of  additional  edu- 
cational assistance,  tliose  who  suffer 
from  the  most  severe  educational  dis- 
advantages.    

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding  to  me. 

Last  year  I  conducted  hearings  in  my 
city  of  Baltimore  on  the  effectiveness 
of  title  I.  At  those  hearings  the  State 
superintendent  of  schools  with  his  per- 
sonnel, the  city  superintendent  of 
schools  with  his  personnel,  and  the 
parents  and  teachers  involved  in  title 
I  activities  all  had  an  opportunity  to 
testify  over  that  2-day  period. 

There  was,  of  cou-se,  some  criticism 
of  title  I,  but  there  was  an  overwhelm- 
ing response  that  title  I  had  been  the 
most  effective  educational  project  yet 
designed  to  help  their  disadvantaged 
children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  merely  wanted  to 
put  that  into  the  Record  as  of  tliis  point. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  Maryland  for 
having  made  that  point,  because  I  think 
the  point  the  gentleman  has  made  is 
a  terribly  important  one  and  gives  some 
emphasis  to  the  point  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quiz)  made 
earlier  when  he  was  discussing  title  I 
and  pointed  out  that  title  I  is  linlied  to 
a  correlation  between  educational  dep- 
rivation and  economic  deprivation. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  (ThaJrman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Truiianft  knows  that  he  and 
I  have  had  some  disagreement  about  that 
question.  He  says  correlation  works  one 


way,  but  not  the  other.  But,  educational 
data  indicates  that  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, while  tiie  expenditure  of  additional 
funds  will  increase  the  funds  for  title  I 
to  the  city  of  Baltimore,  which  has  a 
considerable  population  at  the  poverty 
level,  there  will  be  a  9-percent  increase. 

The  increase  in  expenditures  produces 
a  44-percent  increase  in  Montgomery 
Coimty,  the  highest  per  capita  income 
county  in  the  United  States.  I  see  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qttie) 
who  usually  gets  excited  when  we  talk 
about  money  going  into  Montgomery 
County  on  impact  fimds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder,  at  a  time 
with  this  bill  placed  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  would  cut  Montgomery  County  im- 
pact aid  liecause  it  already  has  too  much 
money,  how  they  will  explain  how  the 
increase  in  the  ricliest  county  is  re- 
sponded to  by  a  44-percent  increase  in 
this  bin. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  (Mr.  Perkins). 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Cliairman,  let  me 
say  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Michigan  that,  under  the  1974  appro- 
priation bill,  Fairfax  County  doubled, 
and  maybe  tripled,  but  that  all  came 
from  the  rural  southern  counties,  the 
southwestern  counties  of  Virginia,  lie- 
cause  they  did  not  have  APDC. 

Iliat  is  the  answer  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

In  the  States  and  In  the  coimties,  the 
wealthier  counties,  where  we  had  the 
$2,000  low-income  factor  and  the  high 
AFDC  count,  we  will  not  find  that  same 
situation  existing  in  HJR.  69.  But  as  tlie 
gentleman  from  Michigan  stated,  that 
state  of  facts  exists  under  the  present 
law  and  imder  the  present  appropria- 
tion iMll,  only  moderated  by  certain  lim- 
itations. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Bfr.  Chairman,  if  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
does  not  mind,  I  would  like  to  finish  my 
statement.  Then  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman.  I  would  like  to 
work  through  the  logic  of  my  statement, 
and  I  am  sure  there  vnll  be  some  time 
for  the  gentleman  after  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  following  what  I  was 
saying  with  respect  to  the  point  that  I 
think  was  made — and  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant point — by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchelx)  ,  although  it  is 
sUll  early  to  fully  evaluate  the  impact 
nationally  of  title  I  programs  on  the 
educational  achievement  of  individual 
children  who  participated  in  the  pro- 
grams, witness  after  witness  who  ap- 
peared before  the  General  Subcommittee 
on  Education  spoke  of  the  significant 
positive  results  of  title  I  within  their  re- 
spective school  districts. 

Although  progress  can  be  cited,  we 
have  not  yet  achieved  the  purposes  and 
goals  that  Congress  established  when 
title  I  was  first  enacted  into  law.  We 
must,  therefore,  in  my  view  continue  to 
provide  compensatory  education  for  edu- 
cationally deprived  children  who  live  in 
school  districts  with  concentrations  of 
low-income  families. 


In  my  judgment,  the  updated  formula 
adopted  by  the  committee  will  enable  us 
much  more  effectively  and  equitably  to 
provide  this  assistance. 

The  task  of  our  committee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  indeed  the  task  of  the  House 
as  it  considers  this  legislation  to  extend 
title  I,  was  and  is  very  difficult.  It  was 
difficult  because  the  present  formula 
which  has  been  used  to  allocate  title  I 
moneys  since  the  program  was  first  en- 
acted in  1965  has  become  out  of  date  and 
has  created  serious  distortirais  and  im- 
liaiances  in  the  allocations  of  title  I  mon- 
eys. The  updated  formula  adopted  by 
the  committee  was  aimed  at  correcting 
these  problems. 

Because,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is 
important  to  gain  a  full  understanding 
of  the  updated  formula,  I  would  like  to 
talk  briefly  about  some  of  the  factors 
which  have  contributed  to  what  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  committee 
judged  to  be  an  inequitable  pattern  of 
distribution  imder  the  present  formula. 

If  some  of  what  I  say  has  been  said 
earlier,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the 
Members  will  be  forgiving.  But  this  is  a 
complicated  matter,  and  I  hope  it  will 
l}ear  some  repetition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  reiterate,  present 
law  provides  that  local  school  districts 
receive  title  I  grants  based  on  two  factors, 
first,  the  number  of  children  in  the  dis- 
tricts from  families  with  incomes  under 
$2,000  a  year,  according  to  the  decennial 
census,  and  second,  on  the  number  of 
children  from  families  with  incomes  over 
$2,000  from  payments  under  the  Federal 
program  of  Aid  to  Families  with  Depend- 
ent Children — ^APTX:. 

Each  school  district's  entitlement  is 
computed  by  mulUplying  the  total  num- 
ber of  children  from  these  two  categories 
by  one-half  the  State  or  National  aver- 
age per  mipil  expenditure  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  whichever  is 
hie^ier. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  title  I  formula 
was  written  9  years  ago,  it  was  thought 
that  the  best  method  for  distributing 
funds  would  be  to  use  the  census  data  to 
determine  niimbers  of  children  from  pov- 
erty families  since  those  data  were 
thought  to  be  the  most  nationally  uni- 
form and  generally  reliable. 

But  since  the  census  data  are  collected 
only  once  a  decade,  there  was  a  need  for 
any  updating  factor  to  be  annually  ap- 
plied to  the  data,  and  that  updater  was 
written  into  the  original  law  as  the  por- 
tion of  the  formula  which  counts  AFDC 
children. 

Originally,  AFDC  children  accounted 
for  approximately  10  percent  of  the  total 
title  I  chUdren  or  about  600,000  out  of  a 
total  5.5  million. 

But  over  the  years,  the  AFDC  children 
counted  under  the  formula  have  grown 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  have  over- 
whelmed the  children  counted  from  the 
census  to  the  ixant  where  APDC  has  be- 
come the  predominant  element  in  the 
formula.  This  problem  was  compounded 
last  year  with  the  shift  to  1970  census 
data  which  resulted  in  nearly  a  50-per- 
cent reduction  of  the  number  of  children 
counted  under  the  $2,000  low-income 
level.  As  a  result.  AFE>C  children  now  ac- 
count for  over  60  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  children  eligible  for  title  I — 
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about  3.6  million  children  out  of  a  lotal 
of  6.2  million  title  I  children.  i 

Thus,  title  I  is  now  being  princi|ally 
distributed  not  on  a  basis  of  nati — "- 
uniform  coisus  data  but  on  the 
APDC  caseload  counts.  The  AFDC 
gram  in  its  present  state  does  not  ^. 
an  accurate  and  reliable  basis  for 
paring  poverty  throughout  the'co. 
as  previous  speakers  have  made  clei 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  Members  well  1 
there  are  great  varieties  in  the  levL 
APDC  benefits  across  the  country,  as 
as  varieties  In  the  methods  used  a 
ister    these    programs.    For    ex 
studies  have  shown  that  the  weal- 
State,  the  more  likely  it  Is  that  Its 
of  AFDC  benefits  will  be  high  and  tJ 
will  therefore  be  able  to  add  AFDC 
dren  imder  title  I.  Since  the  title  I  ,w. 
mula  has  come  to  rely  more  heaviiji  on 
AFDC  as  a  basis  for  allocation,  tit|e  I 
funds  have  therefore  tended  to  g(    to 
wealthier  States  which  have  been  ab]  s  to 
afford  larger  AFDC  programs. 

Further,  the  AFDC  program  lo  res 
great  discretion  to  the  States  in  its  ac  iial 
administration.  These  differences  cle  rly 
make  AFDC  statistics  unsuitable  fori  ise 
as  a  major  determinant  in  the  dlstri  lu- 
tion  of  Federal  aid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  look  at  allocatl  ins 
under  title  I  for  last  year,  I  think,  an  )ly 
demonstrates  how  allocations  under  he 
present  formula  have  tended  heavll]  to 
favor  wealthier  States  with  high  AP  X7 
benefits. 

Let  us  look,  for  example,  at  the  81  ite 
that  has  been  the  subject  of  most  of  be 
conversation  here  today.  New  York,  fy 
friends  from  New  York  have  on  n  »re 
than  one  occasion  drawn  to  my  attent  on 
their  concern  about  the  impact  of  he 
formula  change  on  their  State,  bu  I 
would  like  to  make  the  point  that  I  JW 
York,  which  ranks  first  in  per  cf^ita  a- 
come  among  the  States  and  ranks  n  ar 
the  top  of  the  States  in  AFDC  bene  Its 
paid,  received  nearly  18  percent  of  he 
title  I  funds  in  1974,  while  it  has  o  ly 
7.4  percent  of  the  schoolchildren  In  tie 
country.  Compare  this  with  Texas  wh  jh 
received  4.5  percent  of  the  title  I  fu^ds 
for  1974,  although  it  had  5.9  perceni 
the  total  schoolchildren  in  the  coun 
The   reason   for   this  disparity  is 

Texas  was  able  to  add  only  81,854 

children  to  its  total  count  of  title  I  ell, 
ble  children  while  New  York  was  able 
add  564,248  APDC  children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  perfectly  awj  re 
that  we  are  not  here  discussing  a  gene  U 
aid  formula,  but  I  think  it  nonethel<  ss 
true  these  figures  give  you  some  Ideas  )f 
the  distortions  created  by  the  presc  it 
formula. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  problems  with  t  le 
present  formula  are  by  no  means  limit  d 
to  its  heavy  reliance  on  AFDC  as  a  bai  Is 
of  allocation.  In  addition,  the  prese  it 
formula  utilizes  a  static  low-income  fa  - 
tor  in  counting  census  children.  A  flgu  e 
of  this  kind  is  too  inflexible  because  |t 
does  not  reflect  certain  elemental  vaA- 
ables  necessary  in  measuring  poverty.  p4r 
example,  under  the  present  formula,  chj 
dren  from  a  family  of  three  ear 
$1,995  would  be  counted,  yet  chil_ 
from  a  family  of  six  earning  $2,005  wo 
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There  is  another  difficulty.  The  prese 


title  I  formula  also  has  a  problem  with 
the  payment  rate  as  applied  to  the  title 
I  eligible  children,  and  this  problem 
has  produced  substantial  Inequities  as 
well.  Let  me  explain: 

Under  the  present  law,  school  districts 
are  eligible  to  receive  for  each  title  I 
child,  either  one-half  the  State  or  one- 
half  the  national  average  expenditure  for 
education,  whichever  is  higher. 

Since  there  is  no  ceiling  on  the  pay- 
ment rate  which  a  State  can  receive,  this 
aspect  of  the  formula  has  also  contrib- 
uted to  a  distortion  of  the  distribution  of 
title  I  fimds  among  the  States. 

Here  again  I  note  the  example  which 
is  obviously  of  most  concern. 

New  York  State  is  eligible  to  receive 
$772  per  title  I  child  while  California  Is 
eligible  to  receive  only  $465  per  child. 
Yet  I  think  there  would  be  few  who 
would  contend  that  it  costs  that  much 
more  to  live  in  New  York  than  to  live 
in  California. 

So  the  result  of  this  part  of  the 
formula,  if  you  look  at  It  in  dollars  and 
cents  terms,  is  that  New  York  is  this  year 
receiving  nearly  twice  as  much  money  as 
California — $218  million  as  compared  to 
$121  million — although  the  two  States 
have  approximately  the  same  number  of 
tlUe  I  children. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  view  of  these  con- 
siderations, our  committee  amended  the 
title  I  formula  to  provide  what  we  think 
to  be  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
funds,  one  which  will  rely  on  census  data, 
data  which  are  uniform  nationwide,  as 
a  basis  of  allocating  compensatory  edu- 
cation funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  committee 
formula,  each  school  district  will  be  able 
to  count  the  number  of  children  within 
the  school  district  who  are  from  families 
considered  poor  according  to  the  decen- 
nial census  using  the  official  Federal 
deflnition  of  poverty  known  as  the 
"Orshansky"  index. 

School  districts  will  also  be  able  to 
add  each  year  two-thirds  of  those  chil- 
dren from  families  receiving  an  income 
from  payments  under  the  APDC  program 
In  excess  of  the  current  Federal  defini- 
tion of  poverty  for  a  nonf arm  family  of 
four — that  figure  being  presently  $4,250, 
and  this  figure  is  to  be  updated  annually 
by  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

To  continue,  each  school  district's  to- 
tal number  of  children  Is  to  be  multiplied 
by  40  percent  of  the  State  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  for  education  except 
that  If  any  State's  average  expenditure 
Is  less  than  80  percent  of  the  national 
average  expenditure,  school  districts  In 
that  State  will  be  entitled  to  80  percent 
of  the  national  average  per  pupil  expend - 
itixre.  If  the  State's  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  is  in  excess  of  120  percent 
of  the  national  average  expenditure, 
school  districts  within  the  State  will  be 
entitled  to  a  payment  equal  to  40  per- 
cent of  120  percent  of  the  national  per 
pupil  expenditure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  shift- 
ing to  an  updated  deflnition  of  poverty 
for  counting  children  and  in  diminishing 
the  importance  of  the  AFDC  figures  is  to 
restore  the  balance  that  was  present  in 
the  original  title  I  program  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  most  equitable  possible  na- 


com- 


tionwlde  distribution  of  Federal 
pensatory  education  f  imds. 

Using  the  Orshansky  index  of  poverty 
and  by  reducing  reliance  on  AFDC,  more 
accurate  and  uniform  national  census 
data  will  again  be  the  principal  basis  for 
the  distribution  of  title  I  money.  And  the 
rather  erratic  APDC  data  will  be  used 
as  a  less  important  modifier  of  those 
data. 

The  reason  the  committee  adopted 
the  Orshansky  index  of  poverty  for 
counting  the  number  of  title  I  children 
is  that  It  is  the  most  acciirate  measure 
of  poverty  providing  data  at  the  county, 
State,  and  national  levels.  The  Orshan- 
sky index  varies  according  to  three  fac- 
tors: First,  the  number  of  children  in 
the  family;  second,  the  sex  of  the  head  of 
the  household;  and  third,  the  farm  or 
nonf  arm  status  of  the  family. 

Moreover,  the  Orshansky  index  is  a 
measure  of  poverty  adopted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Qovemment  in  1969  as  the  official 
deflnition  of  poverty  and  is  now  widely 
used  in  various  Government  programs. 
In  addition,  last  year  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  after  a  6-montta 
review  of  this  Index  concluded  that  Or- 
shansky is  still  the  best  index  of  pov- 
erty currently  available. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  formula  adopted 
by  the  committee  has  been  criticized  by 
many  as  moving  toward  a  general  aid 
approach  and  away  from  a  poverty-re- 
lated program.  These  critics  argue  that 
the  use  of  Orshansky  dilutes  the  con- 
centration of  money  from  urban  areas 
and  spreads  it  into  suburban  and  nu-al 
sections  of  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  speaking  as  one  who 
has  been  a  strong  supporter  of  the  orig- 
inal title  I  program  and  one  of  its  orig- 
inal cosponsors,  and  as  one  who  con- 
tinues to  subscribe  fully  to  its  concept  as 
a  poverty-related  program,  I  want  to  say 
that  this  charge  Is  just  not  true.  Title  I 
money  wlU  be  still  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  poverty,  and  will  still  serve  poor 
children  In  areas  of  concentrations  of 
poor  families,  wherever  they  may  be. 

Under  the  updated  formula,  approxi- 
mately 8.8  million  children  would  qualify 
as  title  I  children — 8.3  million  children 
as  "Orshansky"  children,  and  approxi- 
mately 565,000  as  "APIX;"  children. 

This  compares  with  8.1  million  title  I 
children  counted  in  1973  imder  the  pres- 
ent formula — 4.9  million  "census  chil- 
dren" and  3.2  million  "APDC  children." 
Although  the  number  of  eligible  title  I 
children  dropped  to  6.2  mllUon  In  1974 
due  to  the  shift  to  1970  census  data,  the 
number  of  eligible  tiUe  I  children  under 
the  updated  committee  formula  is  not 
significantly  more  than  the  number  of 
children  served  in  previous  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  critics  further  charge 
that  the  updated  formula  would  shift 
money  away  from  certain  States  and 
urban  areas  which  received  special  at- 
tention in  1965  when  title  I  was  flrst  en- 
acted. However,  a  look  at  the  allocations 
under  the  updated  formula  for  these 
areas  shows  that  most  urban  States  and 
coimties  have  a  greater  share  of  title  I 
children  imder  the  updated  formula  than 
they  did  In  1965.  the  flrst  year  of  title  L 
For  example,  in  flscal  1966,  California 
had  5.6  percent  of  the  eligible  title  Z 
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children;  imder  the  committee  formula, 
it  will  have  8.4  of  the  eligible  children. 
Los  Angeles  in  1966  had  1.9  percent  of 
the  eligible  title  I  children;  under  the 
committee  formula.  It  will  have  3.4  per- 
cent. San  Francisco  in  1965  had  0.25  per- 
cent of  the  children;  under  the  commit- 
tee formula,  it  would  have  0.28  percent 
New  York  State  in  fiscal  1966  had  5.4 
percent  of  the  eligible  children;  under 
the  committee  formula,  it  would  have 
8.6  percent.  New  York  City  in  1966  had 
3.20  percent  of  the  total  title  I  children 
and  under  the  committee  formula  it  will 
have  5.62  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  clearly,  title  I  remains 
the  program  which  serves  the  poor,  who 
are  underachievers,  and  who  reside  in 
areas  of  concentrations  of  poor  families. 
Critics  have  also  charged  that  the  for- 
mula adopted  by  the  committee  hurts 
every  major  city  and  urban  area  in  the 
United  States.  In  this  regard,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  have  to  make  two 
points.  One  of  them  echoes  what  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  said  earlier, 
for,  of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  title  I 
program  was  not  designed  to  help  or  hurt 
any  city,  or  area,  or  State;  rather,  the 
program  was  intended  to  help  education- 
ally deprived  children. 

I  can  well  understand  how  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  wants  to  see  the  effect 
of  any  change  in  any  formula  on  his 
district  or  his  State.  But  I  think  that  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  was  right 
on  target  when  he  pointed  out  that  our 
fundamental  concern  as  we  look  at  title 
I  must  be  children  and  the  kinds  of  chil- 
dren who  are  to  be  served  by  the  purposes 
of  title  I.  Even  putting  that  argument  to 
one  side  for  the  moment,  an  analysis  of 
the  projected  allocations  xmder  the  up- 
dated formula  Indicates  that  although  a 
few  cities  may  lose  some  money,  a  com- 
parison of  allocations  under  the  commit- 
tee formula  with  allocations  in  fiscal  1973 
and  fiscal  1974  shows  that  most  cities  can 
expect  to  receive  significant  Increases  In 
tiUe  I  funds. 

I  must  point  out,  however,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  even  the  few  cities  that  do 
lose  money  imder  the  new  formula  do  so 
only  when  compared  to  fiscal  1974  al- 
locations. The  reason  for  this  result  Is 
that  most  of  these  cities  experienced 
signlflcant  increases  in  title  I  funds  be- 
tween flscal  1973  and  flscal  1974  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  shift  from  1960  to  1970 
census  data.  This  shift  In  census  data 
resulted  In  great  distortions  In  the  alloca- 
tions under  the  formula  because  there 
was  a  signlflcant  decline  in  the  number 
of  census  children  counted  under  the 
$2,000  low-Income  level  while  at  the  same 
time  the  number  of  APDC  children  count 
remained  constant.  As  a  result,  some 
school  districts  whose  allocations  were 
based  predominantly  on  AFDC  children 
experienced  very  significant  increases  in 
title  I  funds  in  flscal  1974.  A  comparison 
of  the  projected  allocations  for  these 
cities  with  1973  allocations  shows  that 
title  I  funds  for  most  of  these  districts 
will  not  drop  below  the  fiscal  1973  levels. 
Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee 
has  been  criticized  for  using  misleading 
charts  and  statistics  by  not  comparing 
allocations  under  the  updated  formula 


with  allocations  in  previous  flscal  years 
at  comparable  appropriations  levels. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  attempted  to 
point  out  during  my  remarks,  the  alloca- 
tion under  the  old  formula  in  previous 
fiscal  years  has  been  so  distorted  and  so 
inequitable  that  it  cannot  even  be  used  as 
a  reliable  basis  for  comparing  title  I  al- 
locations. As  I  have  shown,  in  the  last 
year,  allocations  have  been  skewed 
heavily  in  favor  of  urban  areas  which 
are  able  to  pay  high  APDC  beneflts.  It 
seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  only  le- 
gitimate basis  for  comparing  allocations 
under  the  updated  formula  with  alloca- 
tions received  in  previous  years  is  to 
measure  the  extent  of  dislocation  a  State 
or  local  jurisdiction  may  actually  experi- 
ence as  a  result  of  the  shift  to  the  up- 
dated committee  formula.  For  this  rea- 
son, allocations  were  projected  under  the 
committee  formula  at  a  level  of  appro- 
priations requested  by  the  President  in 
his  1975  budget  request.  These  estimates 
were  then  compared  with  allocations  that 
States  and  counties  actually  received  in 
fiscal  1973  and  with  allocations  which 
these  jurisdictions  may  expect  to  receive 
in  1974  under  the  flscal  1974  appropria- 
tions bill.  Thus,  the  committee  charts 
will  compare  what  jurisdictions  may  rea- 
sonably expect  to  receive  next  year  with 
the  amount  of  money  they  have  been  re- 
ceiving or  were  estimated  to  receive  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  Chairman,  finally  I  would  like  to 
say  a  word  about  smother  important  sec- 
tion of  H.R.  69,  which  I  believe  can  prove 
most  helpful  to  Congress  and  the  educa- 
tional community  in  our  imderstanding 
of  title  I  programs  and  other  similar 
compensatory  education  programs. 

That  section  would  authorize  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education  to  conduct 
a  comprehensive  review  of  compensatory 
education  programs  and  to  study  alterna- 
tive methods  for  distributing  such  funds. 
In  addition,  the  provision  authorizes 
NIE  to  conduct  experiments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  evaluating  these  alternative 
methods. 

One  of  the  real  problems  our  commit- 
tee encoimtered  In  considering  H.R.  69 
was  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  reliable 
and  useful  information  about  compensa- 
tory education  programs,  especially  about 
their  effectiveness  and  about  alternative 
methods  for  distributing  such  money. 
The  study  provided  in  the  committee 
bill  would  call  for  an  examination  of  all 
such  programs,  not  only  those  provided 
under  title  I,  but  State  programs  as  well. 
The  NIE  is  directed  to  study  the  funda- 
mental purposes  of  compensatory  educa- 
tion programs,  evaluate  their  effective- 
ness in  attaining  these  purposes  and  re- 
view as  well  the  effect  of  concentrating 
such  funds  in  the  areas  of  resuling  and 
mathematics. 

This  section  also  authorizes  NIE  to 
look  at  alternative  methods  for  distribut- 
ing the  moneys,  including  methods  based 
on  poverty  and  methods  based  on  proce- 
dures to  assess  educational  disadvantage. 
The  bill  provides  a  separate  authoriza- 
tion of  $15  million  for  the  NIE  to  meet 
the  research  costs  of  the  study  and  to 
submit  an  interim  report  to  Congress  no 
later  than  December  31,  1976,  6  months 
before  the  expiration  of  title  I,  with  a 


final  report  due  no  later  than  9  months 
thereafter. 

Mr.  PE31KINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
wish  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas) 
for  a  most  detailed  and  clear  analysis  of 
the  entire  legislation  reported  from  the 
committee.  No  Member  in  the  Congress 
in  past  years  has  contributed  more  to 
bringing  before  this  Chamber  outstand- 
ing legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
schoolchildren  of  America  than  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana.  Here  he  is  running 
true  to  form.  I  think  he  deserves  the  com- 
pliments of  the  entire  Chamber  especially 
for  helping  us  work  out  a  most  difficult 
part  of  the  bill,  the  formula  which  pro- 
vides a  balanced  formula  and  which  in 
my  opinion  is  the  best  possible  way  to 
allocate  funds  on  a  most  equitable  basis 
as  devised  in  the  committee. 

I  take  my  hat  off  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Braoemas).  He  has 
made  a  great  contribution  to  the  school- 
children of  America. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man very  much  for  his  gracious  remarks. 
Just  to  offer  one  final  generalization, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  what 
at  least  I  have  tried  to  have  in  mind  in 
thinking  about  the  title  I  formula  and  in 
particular  in  trying  to  discuss  it  with  my 
colleagues,  because  when  some  of  my  col- 
leagues argue  that  the  impact  of  the 
formula  will  be  to  take  away  money  from 
disadvantaged  children,  I  feel  con- 
strained to  respond. 

First  of  all,  we  must  define  what  we 
mean  by  disadvantaged  children,  because 
it  is  the  definition  of  poverty,  if  you  will, 
that  determines  the  flow  of  the  money. 
And  if  the  definition  of  poverty  that  is 
contained  in  the  present  law  is  one  that 
produces  a  signlflcant  flow  of  money  to 
one's  State  or  district,  then  is  It  under- 
standably, humanly,  easier  to  contend 
that  that  particular  deflnition  of  poverty 
is  the  best  definition  of  poverty. 

What  we  in  effect  are  saying  In  try- 
ing to  modify  the  title  I  formula  is  that 
in  fact,  the  present  formula  does  not  re- 
sult in  a  fair  deflnition  of  poverty,  and 
for  tills  reason,  we  are  not  fully  comply- 
ing with  the  purpose  of  this  particular 
program.  I  have  sat  with  the  distin- 
guished and  very  able  Commissioner  of 
Education  in  New  York,  Mr.  Nyquist  and 
have  said  to  him  that  were  I  in  his  situa- 
tion and  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  seeing  to  it  that  my  State  got  as  much 
money  as  possible,  I  could  understand 
his  point  of  view.  That  does  not  happen 
to  be  my  responsibility,  however.  It  seems 
to  me  that  my  responsibility  on  this  bill, 
and,  I  like  to  think,  the  responsibility  of 
all  of  us  as  U.S.  Representatives,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  concerned  about  our  own 
particular  districts,  is  to  do  the  fairest 
job  we  can  for  all  of  the  children  of  the 
country. 

This  Is  not,  to  reiterate,  a  State-aid  bill 
or  a  city-aid  bill.  I  think  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  we  have  that  In  mind  at  the 
outset.  Otherwise,  we  are  going  to  do 
nothing  but  base  our  judgments  on  look- 
ing at  a  piece  of  paper  to  see  how  much 
money  our  district  or  State  receives. 
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I  think  that  the  gentleman  froo 
nesota  (Mr.  Quie)  made  a  very 
tant  point  tliat  I  lK>pe  will  be  helpful 
Members  In  understanding  what 
the   committee  tried   to  do.  Mr 
noted  that  we  had  been  wrestlln 
various  formulas  and  looking  at 
pact  of  various  formulas  in 
dollar  allocations  to  our  district 
States. 

We  finally  realized  that  mayfa 
not  the  best  way  to  go  sibout  oiu 
that  that  was  not  the  way  to 
grips  with  the  problem.  We  6too< 
and  took  another  look  at  the 
and  tried  to  approach  it  from  thefother 
end;  namely,  by  asking  what  wofld 
the  fairest  way  to  meet  the  pu 
the  program ;  that  is,  to  provide  cofipen- 
satory  education  funds  to  districts 
there  are  concentrations  of  low- 
families  for  the  purpose  of  improviiig 
education  of  cliildren  in  those 

I  think  that  none  of  us  claims 
the  title  I  formula  in  HJl.  69  is 
but  it  goes  a  long  way  toward  refress- 
Ing  what  I  believe  a  fair-minded 
of  the  report  will  agree  was  not 
pattern  of  distribution  of  tlie 

I  spoke  on  tills  subject  the  othi 
to  a  group  of  big  city  school  leader 
I  explained  why  we  wrote  an 
title  I  formula.  One  of  them,  fron 
York  City,  came  up  to  me  afterwa: 
said.  "I  would  like  to  disagree  wit] 
I  would  like  to  quarrel  with  you,' 
said,  "In  terms  of  fairness  and 
cannot  In  good  conscience  do  so. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
word  about  one  other  aspect  of  th 
but  before  I  do,  because  I  know 
several  other  speakers  on  my  side 
only  to  say  Just  a  word  about  th 
portance  of  two  sections  in  the  bll 
refer  to  hiandlcapped  children 
United  States  and  simply  to  poir 
that  title  VI  of  H.R.  69  extends  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Handicapped  Act  for  3 
beginning  July  1,  1973,  and  Publi< 
89-313,   which  amended  title  I  o 
Elementary   and   Secondary   Educptlon 
Act  to  provide  grants  for  State 
serving  handicapped  children  In 
institutions  and  State-operated  inftitu 
tions. 

THE  KLEMCITTART  AND  SECONDAKT  BSTTATION 
ACT  AND  WHAT  IT  MEANS  rO«  THE  EOTTi  ITIOH 
or   RANDICAPPKD   CHILDmCIf 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  anothei 
of  the  secondary  education  bill  to 
I  would  like  to  address  myself,  a 
vision  of  enormous  importance  foi 
lions  of  handicapped  children. 

I  refer.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  two 
of  the  bill  in  particular. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  poll  ;out 
that  title  VI  of  HJl.  69  extends  the  Sdu 
cation  of  the  Handicapped  Act  (I  iblic 
Law  91-230)  for  3  years  beginning  J  ily  1. 
1973. 

But  I  want  to  stress  that  UJL  eJalso 
extends  Public  Law  89-313,  n  ilch 
amended  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  to  pr  vide 
grants  for  State  agencies  serving  hi  idi- 
capped  children  in  State-support^  or 
State-operated  Institutions. 

EDTTCATION    OF   THX    HAmnCAPPXO   AC 
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Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  just  a 
about  the  Importance  of  each  of 
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programs  for  the  handicapped  children 
of  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1966  Congress  recog- 
nized the  speical  needs  of  America's  then 
5.5  million  handicapped  children  and 
added  a  new  title  VI  to  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Eduction  Act  which  pro- 
vided a  program  of  grants  to  States  for 
the  education  of  handicapped  children, 
establishing  a  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Handicapped  Children,  and 
created  witliin  the  Office  of  Education  a 
Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped. 

The  91st  Congress.  Mr.  Chairman,  real- 
izing that  handicapped  children  de- 
served greater  visibility  in  the  Federal 
legislative  process,  repealed  title  VI  ef- 
fective July  1.  1971,  and  created  a  sep- 
arate Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act. 

PROVISIONS    OF    THE    KEW    EDUCATION    OF    THI 
HANDSCAFFKO    ACT 

The  1970  act,  Mr.  Chairman,  continued 
to  provide  for  a  Bureau  of  Education  for 
the  Handicapped  as  well  as  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Handicapped 
Children. 

And  it  continued  as  well  the  authoriza- 
tion of  grants  to  States  and  out^lng 
areas  to  assist  them  In  initiating,  ex- 
panding, and  improving  programs  for  the 
education  of  handicapped  children. 

But  I  want  to  speak  briefly  of  other 
programs  to  lietter  the  services  available 
for  the  education  of  disabled  children 
funded  imder  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act. 

Part  C  authorizes  grants  for  regional 
resource  centers,  for  deaf-blind  children, 
experimental  preschool  and  early  educa- 
tion programs,  as  well  as  research.  In- 
novation, and  training  and  dissemination 
with  respect  to  these  activities. 

In  fiscal  1974.  $7,243,000  were  spent  for 
regional  resource  centers  imder  part  C 
and  approximately  40.000  handicapped 
ciiildrm  received  comprehensive  serv- 
ices from  the  centers  which  also  pro- 
vided training  to  200  State  education 
agency  personnel  and  6.000  local  educa- 
tion agency  personnel. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Chairman,  under  part 
C.  $14,795,000  will  be  spent  in  fiscal  1974 
on  deaf -blind  children,  and  $12  million 
will  be  spent  on  early  childhood  educa- 
tion. 

Indeed,  I  shoud  tell  my  colleagues  that 
approximately  3,500  deaf-blind  children 
and  3,000  of  their  parents  are  receiving 
assistance  under  these  provisions,  and 
that  an  estimated  7.500,000  other  chil- 
dren have  received  comprehensive  serv- 
ices early  in  their  childhood  years  since 
1970  under  part  C. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  also  authorizes  imder 
part  D  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  for  the  recruitment  and  train- 
ing of  special  education  personnel,  in- 
cluding physical  education  personnel. 

The  $42,400,000  wlU  be  spent  for  the 
manpower  training  provisions  of  part  D 
in  1974  to  support  6,300  students  full 
time,  19,500  part  time  and  possibly  an- 
other 56,700   students   indirectly. 

Recruitment  and  information  services 
under  part  D,  which  received  $500,000  In 
fiscal  1973  unfortunately  received  no 
funds  in  fiscal  1974. 


The  1970  amendments  also  expanded 
research  into  education  of  the  handi- 
capped and  in  this  fiscal  year  $9,916,000 
will  be  spent  on  this  purpose. 

I  should  tell  my  colleagues  as  well  that 
in  1974  we  are  sp>ending  $13  million  for 
media  services  and  captioned  films  to 
make  available  video,  tapes,  records,  and 
captioned  films  to  the  handicapped  imder 
part  F  of  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act. 

Finally,  imder  part  G  of  the  act  we  are 
this  year  spending  $3,250,000  to  provide 
for  children  with  special  learning  dis- 
abilities. Part  G  now  assists  8,500  chil- 
dren directly,  and  possibly  another  58,000 
children  with  special  learning  disabilities 
receive  educational  benefits  through  the 
impact  of  teacher  training,  curriculiun 
development,  and  other  products. 

ATTTHOBIZATIOKS    rOE    THE    EDUCATION    OF   THI 
HANDICAPPED  ACT 

We  are  speaking  then,  Mr.  Chairman, 
of  an  act  which  provides  over  $152  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1974  for  a  wide  variety  of 
programs  and  services  to  better  the  lives 
of  handicapped  children. 

And  one  of  the  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  measiu-e  received  broad  bipar- 
tisan support  in  the  Select  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
chair,  as  well  as  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  is  that  the  bill  provides 
a  very  modest  extension  of  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  and  the  im- 
portant activities  I  have  Just  described. 

Evidence  for  that  assertion,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, lies  in  the  authorizing  figures  for 
fiscal  year  1975.  Ftor  while  we  have  been 
spending  over  $152  million  on  these  pro- 
grams in  fiscal  1974,  the  fiscal  1975  au- 
thorization contained  In  H.R.  69  repre- 
sents only  a  modest  Increase  to  $204,- 
500.000. 

And  the  fiscal  1976  authorization 
continues  this  prudent  increase  in  fund- 
ing by  authorizing  appropriations  of 
$268,500,000. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  FOX  THE  HANSICAPPEO 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  take  just  a  word 
to  note  one  of  the  more  distressing  facts 
with  respect  to  the  Implementation  of 
the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act 
which  came  to  light  during  om*  hearings. 

I  refer.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  fact  that 
the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped, first  created  in  1966,  and  headed 
by  an  Associate  Commissioner  who  was 
to  report  directly  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  has  been  downgraded 
within  the  Office  of  Education. 

Yet  although  the  Bureau  of  Education 
for  the  Handicapped  has  been  cited  re- 
peatedly to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  as  showing  leadership  and  ef- 
fective administration  with  respect  to 
Improving  the  lives  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren. I  regret  to  ten  my  colleagues  that 
the  administration,  defying  the  intent 
of  Congress,  has  gradually  weakened  the 
strength  of  the  Bureau. 

I  recall  In  this  respect,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  our  distinguished  former  colleague 
who  Is  now  a  Member  of  the  other  body, 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota,  the 
Honorable  Jahes  ABotntoK,  recently 
commented  upon  what  he  termed  "Op- 
eratlcm  Mangle"  which  Is  now  being  con- 
ducted by  tlie  administration. 
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And  he  meant  to  Imply  by  this  colorful 
term  that  the  current  administration  ap- 
pears to  be  Intent  on  mangling  good  pro- 
grams by  suffocating  them  in  redtape, 
regionalization,  and,  if  all  else  fails,  bu- 
reaucratic reorganization. 

And  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Handicapped  appears  to  be  a  case  in 
point. 

For.  notwithstanding  the  excellent  rec- 
ord of  this  Bureau,  the  administration 
has  interposed  a  layer  of  biureaucracy 
between  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  the  Associate  Commissioner  for  Ed- 
ucation of  the  Handicapped  and,  conse- 
quently, removed  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  Handicapped  from  the  top 
policymaking  level  of  the  Office  of 
Education. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor, Mr.  Chairman,  has  insisted  that  the 
original  design  for  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  Handicapped  remain  intact; 
namely,  that  the  principal  officer  of  the 
Bureau  report  directly  to  the  Commis- 
slcmer  of  Education  without  interference. 
That  Is  why.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  69 
creates  a  new  Deputy  Commissioner  to 
direct  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Handicapped — a  Deputy  Commissioner 
dlnctly  responsible  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Education. 

TSCIX   I    "SETASn>E"    FOB    THE 
HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  Cliairman.  let  me  now  turn  my 
attention  to  another  program  continued 
by  HJl.  69  which  also  means  a  great  deal 
for  the  education  of  handicapped 
children. 

I  refer.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  what  is  com- 
monly termed  the  "Title  I  Setaslde  for 
the  Handici4>ped"  in  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  Public  Law 
89-313,  enacted  in  1965.  extended  title  I 
authority  to  include  handicapped  chil- 
dren attending  State-supported  schools. 
And  the  89th  Congress  took  that  ac- 
tion, Mr.  Chsdrman.  because  we  realized 
that,  although  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  and  title  I  did  an  ex- 
cellent job  of  providing  financial  support 
for  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  chil- 
dren attending  local  schools — which  re- 
ceived the  title  I  moneys — that  title  I 
funds  were  not.  as  the  law  was  originally 
written,  available  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren attending  State-supported  institu- 
tions. 

The  90th  Congress.  Mr.  Chairman, 
went  a  step  further  and  approved  a  per- 
fecting amendment  imder  Public  Law 
90-247  which  guaranteed  the  full  fund- 
ing of  the  earlier  provisions  of  Public  Law 
89-313. 

And  we  took  that  action  because  we 
knew  that  It  costs  far  more  to  provide 
educational  services  to  those  children  so 
severely  handicapped  that  local  educa- 
tional agencies  are  often  unable  to  meet 
their  needs,  than  It  does  to  educate  a 
handicapped  or  nonhandicapped  child 
attending  a  local  school. 

Mr.  Chairman,  HJl.  69  continues  the 
full  setaslde  for  handicapped  children 
in  State-operated  or  State-supported 
schools,  which  the  89th,  and  then  the 
90th.  Congress  endorsed. 

The  bill  adds  a  new  provision  which 
would  also  allow  each  State,  for  the  pur- 


poses of  determining  Its  allotment,  to 
count  children  who  leave  the  educational 
institutions  supported  by  the  State,  pro- 
vided that  the  special  educational  serv- 
ices continue  to  be  provided.  It  is  the 
committee's  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  new  provision  will  afford  the  great- 
est encouragement  to  the  States  to  ini- 
tiate and  accelerate  programs  designed 
to  deinstitutionalize  as  many  of  these 
children  as  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  we  are  discussing  the  fund- 
ing of  programs  for  those  children  with 
the  most  severe  and  tragic  physical,  men- 
tal, and  emotional  problems. 

And  the  educational  services  required 
by  these  children  do  not  always  focus 
on  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

In  some  instances,  the  services  require, 
first,  that  the  child  be  taught  to  speak. 

In  ottiers.  he  must  be  taught  to  walk, 
or  to  bathe  himself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  kinds  of  programs 
require  enormous  expense,  frequently  in- 
volving costly  equipment  and  1-to-l 
te£u:her-student  ratios. 

Indeed,  the  Bureau  of  Education  for 
the  Handicapped,  Mr.  Chairman,  esti- 
mates that  it  costs  at  least  $2,000  annu- 
ally to  provide  the  services  these  children 
need. 

And  some  States  are  reporting  expend- 
itures as  high  as  $6,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  reasonable  men  may 
differ  in  how  best  to  provide  funding  for 
those  children  with  the  most  severe  han- 
dicaps in  State-supported  institutions. 

The  committee  has  stressed  its  con- 
viction that  Public  Laws  89-313  and  90- 
247  have  well  and  effectively  served  chil- 
dren and  parents,  £is  well  as  State  and 
Federal  governments. 

Let  us  not  now  abandon  this  program 
to  assist  the  mentally  retarded  and  other 
severely  handicaped  children  in  State  in- 
stitutions. 

It  Is  a  well-conceived  program,  en- 
dorsed by  our  predecessors  In  both  the 
89th  and  the  90th  Congresses. 
.  It  is  a  program  that  we  In  the  93d 
should  support. 

lANDXABK    IXGISLATION 

Mr.  CSialrman,  It  Is  my  view  that  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  before  us  today  will  be 
seen  in  the  years  ahead  as  landmark  leg- 
islation. 

For  H.R.  69  reaffirms  the  Federal  com- 
mitment to  equalizing  educational  op- 
portunity for  what  we  might  term  the 
"vulnerable"  among  our  young  children — 
the  poor,  the  disabled,  and  the  handi- 
capped preschooler. 

And  the  bill  provides,  as  well,  for  a 
significant  consolidation  program  which 
will,  we  hope,  make  easier  the  obtaining 
of  Federal  funds  on  the  part  of  local 
school  districts. 

It  provides,  also,  for  a  study  of  the 
best  means  of  allocating  title  I  funds  for 
dlsadvanttiged  youngsters,  as  well  as  for 
a  White  House  Conferoice  on  Educa- 
tion— provisions  which  will  be  seen  as 
seminal  with  respect  to  the  Federal  role 
In  education  in  the  years  i^ead. 

But  in  stressing  today,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  provisions  to  assist  handicapped 
youngsters  contained  in  HJl.  69,  I  do 
so  because  today  only  40  percent  of  the 


7  million  handicapped  children  in  Amer- 
ica are  receiving  the  ^>ecial  educational 
services  they  need. 

Mr.   Chairman,  until   the  State   and 
Federal  Governments  begin  to  act  to  as- 
sist the  60  percent  of  the  handicapped 
not  now  being  served,  we  must  continue 
the  Federal  commitments  already   en- 
acted into  law. 
For  we  cannot  afford  to  do  less. 
Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  conclude.  I  be- 
lieve that  H.R.  69  is  a  bill  which  deserves 
the  support  of  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
House.  I  hope  that  it  will  in  the  House 
receive  the  same  strong  support  from 
Members  of  both  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority which  it  received  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  EscH). 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today 
to  indicate  my  intention  to  offer  an 
amendment  next  week  to  strictly  limit 
the  use  of  schoolbusing  and  to  clearly 
reaffirm  congressional  intent.  My  amend- 
ment will  be  the  same  as  that  which 
passed  this  House  last  year.  It  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  tomorrow. 

As  I  noted  in  my  additional  views  to 
the  committee  report  cm  H.R.  69,  it  has 
long  been  my  view  that  busing  Is  disas- 
trous educational  policy,  and  constitutes 
little  more  than  a  massive  and  risky 
experiment  using  childrei  as  the  cutting 
edge. 

It  is  risky,  in  my  view,  and  totally 
unjustified  because  there  simply  is  no 
evidence  that  busing  has  improved  edu- 
cational opportunity  and  there  is  some 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  Instead  of  pro- 
moting better  race  relations,  it  Is  result- 
ing in  more  bitterness  and  polarization. 
Those  who  favor  busing  do  so  on  the 
basis  of  a  false  theoretical  assumption 
that  our  schools  can  make  up  for  the 
failures  of  the  home.  As  Pat  Moynihan 
often  pointed  out,  and   as  many   who 
teach    in    our    inner-city    schools    will 
testify,  family  is  the  critical  factor  in 
educational  achievement,  and  no  amount 
of  busing  or  medical  educaticm  can  re- 
solve the  problems  of  family,  be  they 
inner  city  or  in  the  suburbs.  Only  better 
job  opportunities  and  better  housing  can. 
For  years  the  people  of  Michigan  have 
been  nearly  unanimous  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  forced  busing  on  the  basis  of 
race,  and  have   been  living  under  the 
threat  of  a  Federal  Judge's  order  which 
would  force  busing  across  the  boundary 
lines  of  53  different  school  districts  in 
the  metropolitan  Detroit  area.  They  are 
tired  of  the  threat,  and  they,  like  many 
Americans,  both  black  and  white,  are 
tired  of  having  their  children  used  in 
poorly-thought-out  social  experimenta- 
tion. I  do  not  blame  them,  and  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  adopt  this  amendment.  This 
will  be  a  bipartisan  effort,  and  I  am 
joined  in  this  amendment  by  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee.  Congressmen 
O'Hara,  William  Ford,  and  Huber,  as 
well  as  other  Members  from  Michigan 
such  as  Congressmen  Dingell,  Nedzi,  and 
William  Broomfixlo  who  have  shown 
such  leadership  in  this  area  in  the  past. 
I  would  like  also  to  speak  today  In 
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favor  of  the  amendmenta  being    ntro 
duced  to  Improve  the  Adult  Edw  itlon 

Act. 

This  program  has  been  an  lmp<  rtant 
stimulus  to  adult  education  in  our  |oun 
try.  It  was  first  Introduced  in  : 
part  of  the  larger  war  on  poverty.  B  was 
included  as  title  m  of  the  Eleme  itary 
and  Secondary  Education  Acf  in  i  1966. 
There  were  scMse  minor  amendmei  ts  in 
1970.  The  time  has  come  to  make  fu  ther 
chansres. 

I  think  this  has  been  the  type  of    sgls- 
lation  of  which  we  should  be  proi  i.  It 
Is  the  kind  of  social  Investment  y  (ilch 
has   shown   positive    economic   ret  ims. 
Leonard  Hill.  Chairman  of  the  Nat  onal 
Advisory  Council  on  Adult  Educatloi  ,  es- 
timates that  for  every  dollar  spei  t  in 
adult  basic  education,  a  cost-benefl    re- 
turn amounts  to  $11.20.  In  1972  we  i  )ent 
a  little  over  $51  million  on  this  prog  am. 
We  reach  812,000  enrollees.  That  v  )rks 
out  to  a  cost  of  less  than  $60  per  stu<  ent. 
Most  of  the  students  enrolled  Ix  the 
program  report  that  when  they  orlgt  ally 
left  school  they  wanted  to  continue.    lost 
of  the  students  enroll  in  order  to  imi  we 
their  reading  and  numerical  skills,    rhls 
stress  is  Important  in  a  country  wh(  t  It 
is  estimated  that  2.4  million  adults    tave 
never  learned  to  read  well  enoug  ,  to 
function  on  a  dally  basis.  That  m  ans 
that  they  cannot  get  a  drivers  llo  ose, 
register  to  vote,  read  a  Bible,  or    ake 
advantage  of  supermarket  sales.  Th  -ty- 
two  percent  of  the  adults  in  America    ave 
less  than  a  high  school  diploma,     liis 
takes  on  significant  meaning  when   t  Is 
reported  that  95  percent  of  the  Jol  i  In 
our  country  now  demand  a  high  sc  lool 
degree  as  a  condition  for  employn  int. 
These  facts  Indicate  the  continued  i  eed 
for  a  program  of  adult  education. 

We  have  made  progress  on  these  p  ob- 
lema.  In  1959  1  person  Is  45  was  :  lit- 
erate. In  1969  that  ratio  had  impn  ved 
to  1  In  100.  In  1959  there  were  3.5  mil  Ion 
people  enrolled  In  public  scho<d  aiult 
education  classes.  In  1972  there  we  e  6 
mllUon  auoDed.  I  believe  that  muc  of 
the  improvonent  has  come  about  du  i  to 
the  Federal  effort. 

There  is  now  a  State  director  of  a  ult 
education  fai  an  the  States  and  ten  lo- 
ries. There  are  more  than  lOO  colli  ^es 
which  grant  a  mofesslonal  degree  In 
adult  education.  There  are  succes  ful 
programs  In  rural  and  urban  areas.  Tl  tie 
are  programs  for  the  yoimg  and  the  Id. 
We  now  have  the  trained  personnel  i  nd 
the  materials  which  are  specUlo  Ily 
aimed  at  adults. 

Adult  education  ivograms  have  c<  me 
to  have  some  tmlque  features  whl(di  m  ke 
them  effective.  First,  Instruction  imd  n- 
structiontd  mato^als  are  provided  at  no 
cost  to  the  adult  student;  second  cUtu  les 
are  small  and  utilize  individualized  n- 
structlonal  techniques  and  materi  Is; 
third,  students  may  enter  the  progran  at 
any  time  and  progress  at  a  rate  comm  n- 
surate  with  the  student's  time  and  eff<  rt; 
fourth,  the  program  is  taken  to  the  p  o- 
pie— classes  may  be  held  In  churd  Bi^ 
civic  colters,  housing  projects,  prise  ia, 
industrial  plants,  and  migrant  camp«  as 
well  as  in  the  facilitiee  of  all  types  of  d- 
ucational  institutions.  In  sum  we  c  r- 


rently  have  the  basis  for  a  strong  adult 
basic  education  program. 

"nils  amendment  will  Introduce  six 
changes  in  the  current  law.  These 
changes  should  help  Improve  the  avail- 
ability and  efficiency  of  adult  education. 
The  first  change  specifies  that  com- 
munity school  programs  will  be  eligible 
to  receive  adult  education  money.  TTie 
community  school  program  is  a  rapidly 
growing  movement  which  makes  public 
school  buildings  avaUable  for  all  types  of 
community  programs.  The  Inclusion  of 
this  language  will  help  these  schools 
present  basic  education  classes  In  the 
community. 

The  second  change  will  help  Improve 
the  efficiency  of  the  program  by  avoiding 
duplication  with  "right  to  read  pro- 
grams" and  manpower  training  pro- 
grams. The  language  indicates  that  there 
will  be  coordination  between  these  pro- 
grams and  adult  education  programs. 

The  third  change  would  allow  up  to  5 
percent  of  the  money  to  be  used  fw  in- 
stitutionalized adults.  For  purposes  of 
this  amendment  institutionalized  adults 
are  defined  as  persons  who  are  patients, 
inmates,  residents  of  penal  institu- 
tions, reformatories,  residential  training 
schools,  or  general  institutions,  special 
Institutions  or  hospitals. 

The  f  ourtii  change  in  the  law  would 
allow  not  more  than  25  percent  of  any 
States  allocation  in  excess  of  its  alloca- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1973  to  be  used  tor 
secondary  level  programs.  This  will  hdp 
exptmd  the  focus  of  the  program  to  prl- 
niary  grade  level  work.  As  the  law  stands 
now  there  is  no  direction  as  to  what  level 
of  adult  basic  educaticm  should  receive 
priority. 

The  fifth  change  suggested  permits 
the  establishment  of  State  advisory  coun- 
cils. The  council  may  be  the  State  edu- 
cati(Hi  board  or  a  special  board  appointed 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State. 

The  last  change  win  allow  States  ap- 
proxmiately  $12.75  million  set  aside  for 
adult  education  under  the  proposed  con- 
solidation plan.  This  money  will  be  used 
for  special  experimental  demonstration 
projects  and  teacher  training  which  are 
neoessary  for  the  continued  growth  of 
effective  adult  education  programs. 

I  have  enjoyed  woridng  with  Ur. 
Muds  on  this  amendment  because  I  be- 
lieve that  the  legislation  win  improve  the 
delivery  of  Ufelong  educational  <«}portU' 
nities  tor  evny  American  citizen. 

Our  Nation  must  be  as  vltany  con- 
cerned with  the  education  of  its  adults 
as  it  Is  with  the  education  of  Its  chU- 
dren.  Adiilt  ediKatlon  can  pay  rich  per- 
sonal and  social  dividends— not  20  years 
from  now — but  immediately.  Our  Nation 
must  provide  the  second  opporttmlty  tor 
the  partially  educated,  the  unlnvolved. 
the  flMterate.  the  aduR  with  yesterday's 
tools  who  are  bi  need  of  marketable  skills 
for  today.  This  amendment  wfll  help  va 
take  a  step  toward  more  oomprehenslv* 
lifelong  learning  programs. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Stdqsx). 

Mr.  tfVKlUER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  «» 
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as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  This  has  not  been  an 
easy  matter  for  the  cwnmlttee  to  handle 
It  has  been  tough  and  complex.  I  want  to 
applaud  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  for 
his  extraordinary  statement,  which  I 
concur;  the  distinguished  leadership  of 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Bell)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  others  have  talked  at 
length  about  title  I  and  the  formula  ana 
the  effect  of  the  formula,  the  reason  why 
the  committee  adopted  the  formula  that 
it  did.  I  think  all  of  those  have  been 
well  covered. 

I  might  make  one  brief  comment,  Mr 
Chairman,  about  a  matter  that  I  have 
contemplated  offering  which  would  pro- 
vide for  a  major  change  in  impact  aid. 
I  would  at  this  time  like  to  present  the 
outline  of  that  idea  to  the  members 
of  the  committee. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  me  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  should  pay  the  cost 
of  educating  children  whose  parents  are 
members  of  the  armed  services.  The 
reason  for  this  Is  quite  simple;  about 
97  or  98  percent  of  the  A  Impact  aid  chil- 
dren are  Department  of  Defense  chil- 
dren for  whom  HEW  has  had  to  pay  the 
educational  costs.  My  proposEil  would 
merely  put  the  burden  where  it  belongs, 
with  the  Department  of  Defense.  I  am 
not  at  all  clear  why  HEW  is  required  to 
underwrite  what  is  cleariy  a  Defense- 
related  cost.  The  Defense  Department 
pays  for  the  educational  costs  of  chil- 
dren when  they  are  with  their  parents 
stationed  overseas. 

This  suggestion  Is  very  much  like  the 
Carey  amendment  to  the  legal  services 
bill  we  adopted  several  years  ago  to  pro- 
vide for  legal  services  for  military  per- 
sonnel In  and  around  military  bases. 
This  resulted  In  each  of  the  military 
services  adopting  a  legal  services  pro- 
gram of  their  own  to  serve  i>eople  in 
uniform. 

If  we  were  to  do  this  some  day,  we 
could  decrease  the  HEW  budget  by  about 
$200  milUon.  It  might  be  a  wise  and  ef- 
ficient thing  to  do.  I  urge  the  members 
of  the  committee  to  consider  this  for 
possible  future  action. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  HuB«a). 

Mr.  HX7BER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
freshman  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  I  have  had  a  very 
difficult  time  living  with  this  bill,  be- 
cause of  the  complications  of  it.  But  some 
things  are  rather  simple,  which  this  bUl 
deals  with.  One  of  them  was  touched  on 
by  the  distinguished  member  of  the  com- 
mittee from  Mirhigftn  as  regards  the 
busing  question. 

I  watched  the  antics  here  on  the  fioor 
when  we  were  discussing  energy,  and  we 
did  amend  the  energy  bfll  to  contain  an 
antlbusing  amendment.  There  was  a 
rather  bitter  debate.  After  the  antlbus- 
ing amendment  was  passed.  It  was  taken 
off  in  conf  eroice. 

It  Is  IncredlMe  to  me  that  «^en  a 
country  shows  In  public  opinion  surveys 
that  95  percent  of  the  people  are  opposed 
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to  busing,  we  still  talk  about  It  and  do 
nothing.  It  was  somewhat  obvious  today 
from  the  comments  of  the  distinguished 
geoUewoman  from  Oregon  that  we  were 
going  to  have  a  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, chance  of  amending  the  bill  with 
an  antlbusing  amendment  because  of  the 
provisions  of  the  parliamentary  rules 
under  which  we  operate.  But  we  will  see 
about  that  when  the  time  comes. 

It  seems  incredible  to  me  that  when 
95  percent  of  the  people  in  the  United 
States  are  opposed  to  busing,  this  Con- 
gress has  not  passed  something  in  the 
last  15  months  dealing  with  that  subject. 
And  we  have  not. 

Now,  another  part  of  the  act  that  Is  of 
great  concern  to  me  Is  the  Impact  aid 
portion. 

I  believe  that  it  is  the  prerogative  of 
this  great  body  to  legislate  the  necessary 
changes  that  would  lead  to  an  equitable 
and  viable  impact  aid  program.  Allega- 
tions that  this  program  Is  wrought  with 
abuses  and  Inequities  will  be  answered 
in  due  time  upon  completion  of  a  full 
audit  of  Public  Law  874  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  This  audit,  currently 
underway,  was  requested  <hi  January  30, 
1974,  by  a  number  of  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  on  my  initiative. 

This  became  a  rather  oHnplicated  ac- 
tion, though  it  was  started  by  a  rather 
innocuous  letter  I  sent  to  the  members 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
tn  Deconber  stating  that  we  ought  to 
have  a  general  accounting  of  the  Impact 
aid  program  since  the  program  had  been 
iQ  effect  for  many  years. 

The  accounting  we  have  previously 
had  seems  to  have  been  very  sopcrfldal. 
We  have  had  accounting  by  HEW  but 
never  a  f uU  audit  At  least  I  have  never 
been  able  to  find  where  MoNt  was  (me. 

That  little  iimocuous  letter  which  I 
sent  triggered  a  tremendous  response  out 
in  the  country  from  coast  to  coast.  Many 
dlstrtcts  were  suddenly  protesting  their 
Innocence  of  any  violation  of  the  Intent 
of  the  act. 

In  any  event,  we  are  going  to  have  an 
accounting  of  it,  and  we  will  know 
whether  the  Impact  aid  performs  as  It 
was  Intended  to. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an  amendment 
which  I  had  printed  In  the  Congkbssion- 
AL  RxcoRo,  which  I  wm  introduce  at  the 
amntjprlate  time  and  which  will  elimi- 
nate at  least  one  area  of  controversy, 
namely,  the  overc(HnpensaUon  of  school 
districts  educating  chlldrm  of  parents 
employed  on  Federal  property  by  whose 
mlncipal  income  is  derived  tram  employ- 
ment on  private  taxable  property. 

The  intent  and  spirit  of  Public  Law  874 
was  to  compensate  local  educational 
agencies  for  providing  free  education  for 
children  who  "whfie  in  attendance  at 
such  schools — resided  with  a  parent 
employed  on  Federal  property." 

When  this  law  was  enacted  the  term 
"employed  on  Federal  property**  defi- 
nitely implied  a  continuous  concurrence 
of  the  parent's  emidoyment  on  Federal 
property  and  the  pupil's  attendance  at 
such  schools.  In  order  to  ascertain  this 
continuous  concurrence  the  Admlntetra- 
tor  of  Public  Law  874  (U.S.  Commlsdon- 
er  of  Education)  required,  in  the  past, 
two  membership  surveys  per  school  year, 
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the  first  one  at  ttie  beginning  of  the  year 
and  the  second  during  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  the  school  year.  These  surveys, 
whose  principal  objectives  were  to  deter- 
mine liie  parent's  place  of  «nployment 
and  thus  to  average  out  the  dally  attend- 
ance of  federally  connected  pupils,  no 
doubt  served  ttieir  purpose  until  1968, 
when  by  an  administrative  rule,  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  decided  that  beginning  July 
1,  1968,  the  first  membership  survey 
would  remain  mandatory,  while  the  sec- 
ond survey  would  be  entirely  optional. 

It  is  my  impression  that  without  a 
second  survey  local  educational  agen- 
cies— LAB'S — have  no  way  of  deter- 
mining if  a  parent  is  no  longer  em- 
ployed on  Federal  property  in  a  given 
school  year,  and  these  LEA's  continue 
to  count  the  average  daily  attendance 
of  each  child. 

If  my  amendment  is  adopted,  at  least 
it  eliminates  from  the  aid  program  pu- 
pils whose  parents  in  reality  do  not  im- 
pact the  agencies  since  their  residences 
and  principal  places  of  work  are  sub- 
ject to  local  taxation.  I  hope  that  I  can 
receive  the  assistance  of  my  fellow  Con- 
gressmen In  voting  for  such  an  amend- 
ment because  I  believe  It  Is  a  construc- 
tive and  reasonable  step  In  constructing 
impact  aid  as  such. 

The  amendment  Itself  says  that  the 
term  "parent  means  any  parent,  step- 
I>arent,  local  giiardlan,  or  other  indi- 
vidual standing  In  loco  parentis  whose 
Income  from  employment  on  Federal 
property  is  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
total  combined  income  of  such  individual 
and  QMuse." 

What  I  tun  trying  to  say  is  why  should 
taxpayers  have  to  subsidize  parents  who 
are  working,  and  the  greatest  percent- 
age of  whose  income,  does  not  ctxne  from 
Federal  sources.  When  you  try  to  as- 
sume any  percentage,  •whether  it  is  1 
percent  or  50  percent  or  99  percent,  it 
Is  an  arbitrary  assumption.  I  i^ked  50 
percent  as  a  rather  reasonable  figure.  It 
seems  to  me  if  the  family  earns  more 
than  50  percent  from  private  sources, 
there  is  no  obligation  on  the  part  <A  the 
taxpayers  to  pay  for  the  education  of 
their  children  because  of  the  other  49 
percent  that  may  be  Incurred  from  work- 
ing on  a  Federal  project. 

In  my  own  office  my  own  staff  live  In 
homes  In  public  scho(d  districts,  and  yet 
they  have  impact  aid.  It  seems  to  me 
their  salaries  are  adjusted  to  qualify  to 
pay  taxes  the  same  as  any  other  private 
citizen.  I  cannot  see  the  advantage  or 
the  need  for  thsit  sort  of  an  expendltiu^ 
of  taxpayers  funds. 

When  you  talk  to  the  members  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  they 
indicate  MxeX  mayt>e  there  is  as  much 
as  20  percent  or  more  of  this  type  <tf  aid 
In  the  impact  aid  figure,  which  amounts 
to  approximately  $600  million ;  20  percent 
of  that  is  $120  millicm  at  questionable 
value. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  of 
our  committee  said  that  we  will  postpone 
this  decision  for  1  year.  Why  worry 
about  that?  It  is  only  $120  million.  We 
^ould  not  postpone  Uiis  for  1  year. 
Also  there  is  another  group  of  our  com- 
mittee which  is  going  to  try  to  amend 


the  bill  so  that  it  wffl  not  be  1  year, 
but  3  years  before  we  review  Impact 
aid.  That  will  probably  carry  and  we  will 
probably  not  do  anything  about  Impact 
aid. 

There  has  been  some  Indication  In  the 
minority  reports  that  we  should  not 
touch  it  at  all.  I  think  we  have  to,  and 
it  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  the  sur- 
vey of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
does  show,  because  we  are  throwing  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars  around  here 
without  adequate  studies  as  though  they 
were  funds  not  important  In  terms  of 
how  hard  people  work  to  earn  the  money 
\\ith  which  they  pay  these  taxes. 

We  ought  to  be  doing  s(Hnething  about 
this  bill.  I  do  not  think  we  did  it  in  our 
committee,  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  win  have  a  chance  to  do  it  on  the 
floor  in  the  way  of  amendments,  but 
there  is  certainly  a  great  amount  of  area 
that  needs  further  exploring.  Certainly, 
if  we  do  not  change  some  of  these  things 
like  busing  and  impact  aid,  we  can  gen- 
erate enough  oi^XKltlon  to  the  bill  to 
send  it  beck  to  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee. 

Mr.  MrnjHELL  of  Maryland.  WiU  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HUBER.  lam  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  am 
just  curious.  The  gentleman  cited  a  sta- 
tistic that  said  95  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  opposed  busing.  What  was  the 
source  of  that  statistic? 

Mr.  HUBER.  To  cross-district  basing 
for  racial  balances? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Yes. 
What  was  the  source  of  that  statistic? 

Mr.  HUBER.  I  wffl  be  very  glad  to  get 
you  those  statistics.  I  have  a  busing  file 
that  I  have  carried  around  for  5  years. 
I  want  to  be  very  accurate  on  your  ques- 
tion, because  obviously  it  win  be  a  part 
of  the  record,  but  I  wffl  be  glad  to  get 
it  for  you. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Wffl  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  further  question  or 
observation? 

Mr.  HUBER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  While 
you  are  digging  into  your  sources  will 
you  see  whether  or  not  that  particular 
source  indicated  any  public  feeling  to- 
ward the  matter  of  busing  of  black  chU- 
dren  to  black  schools  and  whether  that 
is  covered  anywhere  in  your  file  or  source 
material? 

Mr.  HUBER.  The  specific  answer  to 
the  questlcm,  of  course.  Is  that  this  is  a 
problem  of  using  busing  for  racial 
balances.   

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  under- 
stand that. 

Mr.  HUBER.  You  have  to  be  specific 
on  this.       

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  under- 
stand that,  but  my  point  is  there  Is  also 
enough,  and  I  um  ciirious  as  to  whether 
or  not  your  file  data  and  resource  data 
cover  this  it«n  of  busing  addressed  to 
that  problem. 

Mr.  HDBER.  It  addresses  ItseU  to 
every  aspect  ot  the  busing  situation.  I 
have  been  able  to  uncover. 

I  think  it  Is  very  interesting  to  note 
that  I  attended  the  Supreme  Court  ses- 
sion that  was  held  this  past  10  days  or 
so  ago,  on  the  cross-district  busing  case 
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and  it  was  brought  out  that  the  city  of 
Detroit  has  310,000  children  who|«^  be 
bused  across  districts  for  the 
of  racial  balance.  As  I  say.  thai  »,_„^ 
out  in  the  testimony  before  the  S  ipreme 
Court,  and  the  gentleman  can  chelk  that 
one  out  If  the  gentleman  would 
do  so. 

But  310,000  children  are  tb  bJ  bused 
at  a  time  when  we  do  not  have      suffl 
cient  amount  of  gas  to  even  get  so  our 
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own  places  of  business,  and  wl  m.  In 
addition  to  that,  we  do  not  have  funds 
to  take  care  of  all  the  other  aid  prob 
lems  that  are  necessary.  To  me    his  is 
absolutely  ridiculous. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Marylanl  — 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yie  1  fur 
ther. 

Mr.  HXJBER.  Yes.  I  will  be  deMghted 
to  yield  further  to  the  gentlemai  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Marylan<  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  not  certain  that  I  will 
find  the  opportunity  later  on  doi  a  the 
line  to  address  myself  to  this  par  cular 
subject,  so  I  want  the  record  to  b  very 
clear  that  what  I  was  asking  fo  was. 
No.  1.  the  source  of  the  statistics  <  noted' 
by  the  gentleman  from  Mlchlgai  and 
whether  that  same  source  addresse<  itself 
to  another  category  of  busing.        1 

Mr.  HUBER.  I  am  sure  that  th|  gen- 
Ueman  from  Maryland  can  also^heck 
the  Supreme  Court  records  wher«  that 
95  percent  statistic  was  brought 
ther  by  Mr.  Saxton,  the  attorney 
schools,  or  by  the  attorney  gent 
the  State  of  Michigan,  and  made 
of  the  permanent  Rkcord. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yl; 
time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
man  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qttib) 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  thw«. 
one  particular  colloquy  that  I  wan_.».  ^ 
enter  into  with  the  Chairman,  the  g#itle- 
man  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins:!  and 
I  neglected  to  do  so  when  I  took  th^boor 
earlier. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  pu^ 
darlflcatlon  and  legislative  history. 
Is  one  point  which  I  would  like  to 
llsh  on  the  floor.  It  has  to  do  witlf  the 
States-funded  programs  for  the 
capped  operated  under  title  I  of 

An  Important  change  has  been 

this  section  which  in  my  view  ao„ 
only  permit  States  to  count  hart/^^f^^ 
children  in  State  institutions  If  Intact 
the  State  Is  actually  providing  a  p., 
for  that  chUd.  No  longer  would  the 
be   permitted    to   count    the 
"backward"  children  unless  those 
dren.  too.  are  provided  with  an 
tional  program.  I  would  like  to 
with  the  chairman  of  the  full  cou.^ 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
KIMS)  that  this  is  also  his  imderstanL—^. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if|£e 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  ] 
Minnesota  Is  exactly  right.  Only  chll 
who  are  served  may  be  counted.  So(itbe 
answer  to  the  question  propoimdecf  by 
the  genteman  from  Miimesota  is  "ns  " 
'  Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. IF 
Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yleil  . 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  CaU  or 
nla  (Mr.  Vrrsrr) . 


Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  yield- 
ing to  me  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
statement  with  respect  to  H.R.  69,  and 
I  wish  to  announce  my  Intention  to  pro- 
pose an  amendment  to  tiUe  I  at  the  right 
time,  and  it  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
In  accordance  with  the  rule. 

It  is  my  intense  desire  to  improve 
education  throughout  the  United  States, 
not  only  because  of  the  opportunity 
which  our  schools  furnish  for  individual 
Americans  to  develop  their  knowledge 
and  their  talents,  but  also  because  good 
education  greatly  increases  the  potential 
and  capability  of  America  as  a  nation. 

I  have  consistently  supported  major 
Federal  funding  of  our  schools,  and  I  will 
continue  to  do  so.  Just  as  consistently, 
I  have  sought  to  require  effective  use  and 
management  of  those  funds  to  overcome 
Identified  educational  needs  and  prob- 
lems. 

Federal  education  dollars  have  little 
beneficial  impact  just  because  we  spend 
them;  their  significance  comes  if  they 
produce  real  educational  improvements. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  one  of  the  very  sad 
aspects  of  the  title  I  program,  going 
back  for  7  years,  and  for  perhaps  $10 
billion  dished  out  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  that  we  do  not  know  which  pro- 
grams have  produced  better  education 
and  which  programs  have  produced  Uttle 
or  no  improvement.  Overall,  we  suspect 
that  much  of  the  money  has  been  wasted 
in  terms  of  real  educational  Improve- 
ment. 

That  is  a  sharp  condemnation  of  the 
Congress  in  its  oversight  role,  as  well  as 
a  condemnation  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  education  departments  of 
many  States  which  have  permitted  this 
to  go  on  and  on. 

I  Intend  to  propose  an  amendment  to 
tlUe  I  which  wlU  make  it  entirely  clear 
that  the  Congress  wants  a  dramatic 
change.  We  want  to  know  the  results  ob- 
tained under  these  programs,  and  we 
want  assurances  that  the  money  will  be 
spent  in  the  most  cost-effective  manner. 
My  amendment  will  require  the  Com- 
missioner to  spend  a  little — actually, 
less  than  1  percent — of  the  funds  to 
determine  what  educational  effectiveness 
the  programs  have.  Thus  we  will  not  be 
shooting  in  the  dark  in  the  futiu*. 

The  Commissioner  would  be  required 
to  state  in  advance  the  criteria  by  which 
the  programs  would  be  Judged.  He  will 
be  required  to  develop  models  for  the 
evaluation  of  each  program  in  each 
State.  He  wiU  be  required  to  report  back 
on  the  results  of  the  evaluation  to  the 
Congress  and  to  reflect  success  and 
failure  in  futiire  approvals. 

If  we  adopt  this  amendment,  we  can 
clear  an  enormous  doubt  which  now 
hangs  over  title  I,  and  we  can  purge  our- 
selves of  the  very  valid  accusations  that 
we  have  continued  to  pour  out  taxpayers' 
dollars  without  knowing  whether  the 
desired  objectives  are  accomplished. 

I  would  ask  the  Members'  careful  con- 
sideration of  this  amendment  when  it  is 
presented  to  the  Committee,  Mr.  Chair- 
man.    

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
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8  mjnutes  to  the  genUeman  from  New 

York  (Mr.  BApnxo) .  ^ 

Mrs.   CHIHHOLM.   Mr.   Chairman    I 

electronic  device.  ^ 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  dp 

(RoU  No.  7»J 

AbZUg  Omy  l»rt»-W    _ 

Alexander  o?Sth.  oSm^S^ 

ArendB  Oubaer  SitJ**'* 

.^-      S  -  is:.?/- 

Broomfleld         iJSS?  SfS!?""^ 

Buchanan  H^nriVr.^..  Sandman 

Butler  Hollfleld  SJi. 

^St7x  ^r^r,         «SSey 

P"-             S^-  &- 

Mwanu.  Calif.  Martin  Nebr  &«.  w 

Bvan».Colo.        Mln«liiai.owo  SuJ^°- 

Bv^Tenn.       Mon^.^  ^Sl,": 

Gibbon.  P^tu.Ohlo        ^"^^ 


AMordtagly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  ^liir 
Mr.  Price  of  niinols.  Chairman  of  the 
OMmnlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 

p!^?*  ^K  ^°^°°'  sported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion  the  bill  H  Jl.  69,  and  finding  S 
Sii^  **  auoram,  he  had  directed  the 
Members  to  record  theh-  presence  by  elec- 
tronic device,  whereupon  351  Mmbers 
recorded  their  presence,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  toe 
absOTtees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal 
TTie  Committee  resumed  its  sitting 
The  CHAIRBCAN.  The  Chair  rwog- 
n^  the  genUeman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Baoiixo)  . 

Mr.  BIAOOL  Mr.  Chahman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BADILLO.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  New  Yoric. 

Mr.  BIAOOL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
associate  my  remarks  with  the  genUe- 
man in  the  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Elementary  ^d 
Secondary  Education  Act  Extension. 
H.R.  69,  is  the  most  important  Federal 
effort  to  help  children  below  the  college 
level.  It  is  comprehensive  and  serves  the 
whole  range  of  problems  in  this  area.  B4y 
colleagues  and  I  on  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  who  considered  this 
measure  for  over  a  year,  believe  it  is  a 
necessary  and  worthy  effort  and  deserves 
support. 

There  are  several  major  programs 
which  are  continued  and  expanded  imder 
the  bUl.  which  are  well  worth  the  support 
of  Congress.  H.R.  69  extends  authoriza- 
tion authority  through  1977  to  two  par- 
ticularly important  programs:  The  Edu- 
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cation  of  Uie  Handicapped  Act,  and  the 
Bi-Lingual  Education  Act. 

These  are  two  of  the  most  critical  con- 
cerns in  American  education.  Vast  nimi- 
bers  of  children  possess  learning  disabili- 
ties varying  from  difficulty  in  reading  to 
the  most  severe  physical  handicaps  a  hu- 
man being  can  face.  Only  recently  has  it 
been  recognized  by  the  courts — and  by 
the  C(mgress — that  every  child  has  a 
right  to  an  education,  regardless  of  his 
physical  or  moital  condiUon. 

This  is  not  simple  commitment.  We 
must  provide  special  services  for  those 
children  whose  disabilities  prevent  them 
from  gaining  very  much  from  the  ordi- 
nary classroom.  Special  programs  and 
the  money  to  pay  for  them  is  what  edu- 
cation for  the  handicapped  is  all  about. 
H.R.  69  goes  a  significant  distance  to- 
ward meeting  this  need.  For  the  first 
time,  we  require  States  to  write  educa- 
tion plans  to  insure  instruction  for  every 
handicapped  child.  Education  research 
and  special  teacher  training  to  provide 
the  particular  methods  and  skills  neces- 
sary for  the  handicapped  child  to  learn 
are  also  underwritten.  Special  centers 
will  be  set  up  for  those  children  who  can- 
not benefit  from  special  techniques  being 
Imported  to  the  regular  classroom.  The 
bill's  provisions  are  a  significant  step. 

In  bilingual  education,  H.R.  69  recog- 
nizes education  to  be  of  little  value  if  the 
child  Is  not  in  a  position  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it.  Children  who  come  from 
households  where  English  is  not  the 
spoken  language  have  significant  prob- 
lems in  English  language  schools.  It  is 
the  obligation  of  society  to  help  these 
children  integrate  Into  the  mainstream 
of  American  education  and  obtain  the 
advantages  and  opportunities  which  aro 
given  to  all  other  children  in  our  schools. 
H.R.  69  funds  the  programs  which  will 
accomplish  this. 

A  third  major  commitment  made  In 
H.R.  69  is  to  adult  education,  particular- 
ly by  using  our  existing  school  resources 
to  a  maximum  degree.  America  has  thou- 
sands of  school  buildings  which  go  un- 
used a  good  part  of  the  year — for  that 
matter,  a  good  part  of  the  day.  There  is. 
at  the  same  time,  an  urgent  need  in  our 
rapidly  changing  world  for  continuing 
education  for  adults  whose  knowledge  re- 
quires updating,  or  for  those  who  did  not 
have  ft^  educational  advantage  when 
they  were  in  school.  H.R.  69  provides  an 
opportunity  for  schools  to  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  adult  education  in  what  is 
named  the  community  education  pro- 
gram, and  extends  existing  funding  for 
adult  education  programs. 

HJl.  69  also  mandates  fairness  and 
equality  of  opportimity  in  all  education 
programs.  It  is  required  that  children 
from  private  schools  are  to  be  allowed  to 
participate  In  all  of  the  education  serv- 
ices offered  under  this  bill.  There  Is  no 
equality  of  education  If  children  not  In 
the  public  school  systems  are  to  be  de- 
prived of  what  the  Government  is  offer- 
ing to  local  and  State  puUic  units  of 
education. 

In  addition,  HJl.  69  recognlaes  the 
need  for  more  efficient  use  of  Federal 


moneys  and  so  Institutes  a  measure  of 
consolidation  of  existing  programs.  The 
school  library  and  equipment  programs, 
including  audio  and  visual  aids,  are  to  be 
consolidated  into  one  broad  category: 
Library  and  instructional  resources.  The 
educational  Innovation  program,  drop- 
out prevention,  health  and  nutrition  pro- 
grams, and  aid  to  State  departments  of 
education  are  consolidated  into  a  sec- 
ond broad  category :  Innovation  and  sup- 
port services. 

However,  we  will  not  risk  the  security 
of  any  of  the  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams consolidated  here.  We  require  the 
total  consolidated  grant  appropriation 
to  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  past  categorical 
grant  appropriations  before  the  consoli- 
dation takes  effect. 

H.R.  69  carries  on  and  Initiates  sev- 
eral other  worthy  programs.  Impact  aid, 
so  necessary  to  school  systems  overbur- 
dened by  Federal  installations,  is  con- 
tinued. Special  aid  to  Indian  children  is 
continued,  critical  if  we  are  to  give  every 
group  in  our  society  an  even  break.  Stud- 
ies of  the  problems  of  athletic  safety  are 
begun,  to  protect  our  children  from 
poorly  cared  for  athletic  injuries.  Most 
significantly,  a  major  study  is  mandated 
of  the  appalling  problem  of  crime  in  the 
Nation's  schools,  a  crisis  we  are  barely 
controlling,  and  which  threatens  every 
student  and  teacher  in  the  educational 
process  if  not  corrected.  Finally,  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Education  in  1975  Is 
authorized  to  continue  to  examine  and 
Improve  the  Federal  effort  to  assist 
American  educatlcm. 

The  most  important  clement  of  the  bill, 
and  of  Federal  aid  to  education,  is  titie 
I,  aid  to  the  educationally  disadvantaged. 
The  key  provision  of  title  I  is  the  for- 
mula for  distribution  of  the  moneys,  for 
it  is  through  the  formula  that  the  most 
serious  cases  of  educational  disadvan- 
tage are  attacked.  Ttms,  the  amount  of 
money,  and  more  important,  the  way  in 
which  it  is  allotted,  is  crucial. 

I  must  state  here  that  I  am  not  happy 
with  the  titie  I  formula  in  HJl.  69.  I 
hope  and  trust  the  whole  Hoiise  will 
take  a  careful  look  at  the  formula  and 
will  amend  it  before  passing  the  bill. 

Since  I  believe  the  formula  to  be  so 
Important.  I  must  reserve  my  support 
for  the  whole  bill  imtil  the  House  has 
decided  on  this  provision.  For  if  the  basic 
purpose  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  aid  is  to  attack  educational 
disadvantage  and  such  disadvantage  is 
found  most  prevsdent  In  our  poorer 
areas,  the  bill  must  successfully  address 
itself  to  this  problem.  If  it  does  not,  then 
an  of  the  other  good  programs  In  the 
bin  are  put  into  question.  The  bill,  with- 
out a  good  title  I  formula,  risks  being 
a  fraud  on  the  poor  and  the  needy  peo- 
ple of  America. 

Let  me  state,  briefly,  my  concerns  with 
the  formula.  It  Is  the  declared  purpose 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  as  stated  in  the  original  bUl 
in  1965,  to  help  poor  children  with  their 
education  on  a  priority  basis.  The  sec- 
tion (Ml  purpose  states: 
In  rec»gnltioa  of  the  special  education 


needs  of  children  on  low-Income  families 
and  the  Impact  that  concentrations  of  low 
Income  families  have  on  the  ability  of  local 
educational  agencies  to  support  adequate 
educational  programs,  the  Congress  hereby 
declares  It  to  be  the  p>olicy  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  financial  assistance  ...  to 
local  educational  agencies  serving  areas  with 
concentrations  of  children  from  low  income 
families. 

The  emphasis  is  clearly  on  poverty. 
Unfortunately,  while  nearly  $5  billion  is 
authorized  annually  for  this  program, 
only  $1.8  billion  is  routinely  appropri- 
ated. This  means  a  limited  amount  of 
money  to  deal  with  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem, one  which  requires  resources  to  be 
committed  way  beyond  what  we  are  ac- 
tually committing.  This  faces  Congress 
with  the  difficult  problem  of  priorities. 
The  statement  of  purpose  makes  it  clear 
what  they  should  be.  It  has  not  been 
amended  in  this  bUL 

It  has  thus  been  recognized  that  for 
the  money  to  do  any  real  good  in  such  a 
limited  quantity,  it  must  be  concentrated 
in  the  relatively  poorer  districts  of  the 
country.  And  that  is  exactly  what  has 
been  done  in  the  last  7  years  imder 
the  old  law.  It  has  not  been  done  with- 
out mistakes  and  inefficiency  on  an  oc- 
casional basis.  It  has  not  always  been 
completely  fair  and  up  to  date.  But  the 
emphasis  has  been  right. 

"The  new  formula,  however.  Is  wrong 
In  its  emphasis.  It  developes  a  standard 
of  poverty  which  is  misleading  and  in- 
accurate, and  which  does  the  very  op- 
posite of  what  needs  to  be  done:  It  dis- 
perses the  money.  The  new  formula  in- 
creases the  niunber  of  children  eligible 
by  nearly  50  percent,  from  4,800,000  to 
approximately  7,700,000.  With  no  in- 
crease in  funding,  this  will  produce  dis- 
persion of  an  enormous  nature,  and  end 
the  priority  we  have  given  to  poverty. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  argue  Federal  aid 
should  be  as  broad  as  possible,  and  that 
educational  disadvantage  needs  to  be 
attacked  wherever  found.  But  the  argu- 
ment makes  no  sense  when  being  made 
by  those  who  do  not  offer  to  spend  the 
additional  money  necessary.  It  is,  sim- 
ply, a  method  of  diluting  our  attack  on 
the  worst  areas  of  educational  disad- 
vantage in  the  name  of  a  handout  for 
everyone  who  can  possibly,  somehow, 
claim  a  share.  It  overlooks  the  problem 
of  priorities. 

Let  us  look  at  the  new  formula's  defi- 
nition of  poverty  in  some  detail.  It  is 
argued  the  formula  raises  the  dollar 
level  of  poverty.  This  is  sensible,  of  course 
because  the  price  level  has  gone  up  dras- 
tically since  1965.  Instead  of  the  old 
$2,000  level  of  the  bUI,  we  have  the  so- 
called  Orshansky  index,  which  sets  a 
\'arlable  level  that  can  nui  as  high  as 
$5,820  for  a  family  of  eight  in  an  urban 
area.  Along  wtih  this  higher  level,  which 
all  of  us  want,  it  Is  argued  we  need  an 
increased  flexibility  In  our  definition  of 
poverty,  because  poverty  is  not  the  same 
in  every  section  of  the  country.  The  Or- 
shansky index  is  said  to  do  this.  But  the 
fact  is  that  it  does  not  do  so  in  any 
sensible  manner. 
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The  index  Is  based  on  two  mai  i  false 
premises:  One,  that  the  cost  of  fo  k1  can 
be  the  total  measure  of  the  cost  olj  living, 
and  two.  that  the  difference  betwee  i  farm 
and  nonfarm  families  is  the  only  i  Ignlfl- 
CDnt  difference  in  poverty  costs  b  tween 
different  geographic  regions. 

It  is  transparent  that  in  urbar 
the  cost  of  living  includes  rent  and 
portation,  as  well  as  higher  taxe 

for  the  relatively  poor.  The  inde ^ 

not  reflect  this  at  all.  It  is  confl;  ed  to 
food  costs  alone.  Moreover,  the  Oi  ihan- 
sky  index  distinguishes  between  rur  ,1 
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urban  regions  only  through  the  ca  egory 
of  "farm"  family,  which  calls  for  i,  30- 
percent     reduction     in     cost-of-  ivlng 
measure  for  farm  families  as  agaii  st  all 
others  because  they  grow  some  of  their 
own  food.  Urban  families  are  gr  uped 
with    nonfood    growing    niral    fa  allies 
with  no  distinction  between  them.  This 
does  not  seriously  reflect  the  rea    dif- 
ference between  rural  and  urban  cei  ters; 
namely,  the  well  known  and  imdei  able 
fact  that  all  costs  are  lower  in  rural  'Joan 
in  an  urban  area.  In  sum,  this  foi  aula 
will  cheat  cities  twice:  flrst  by  not  tak- 
ing account  of  the  true  range  of  ca  bs  of 
living  in  a  city  because  only  f a  d  Is 
counted,  and  second,  by  not  takini    ac- 
count of  the  higher  cost  for  every  ilng 
In  a  city,  even  food. 

Finally,  the  Orshansky  index  is  w  ong 
even  in  its  own  terms.  The  food  ;on- 
simiption  survey  it  is  based  on  c  mes 
from  a  1955  Agriculture  Department  sur- 
vey. 1963  prices  and  Income  were  sed. 
and  the  only  modlflcatlon  since  ther  has 
been  to  add  the  consumer  price  ind(  k  to 
update  prices.  The  definition  of  consi  np- 
tlon  levels  remains  nearly  20  years  o  t  of 
date.  Mrs.  Mollle  Orshansky  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  1  rcl 
fare,  the  originator  of  the  poverty  li  lex, 
told  the  Education  and  Labor  Commptee 
herself 

It  (the  Index)  concentrates  on  the  Ino  me- 
food  relationship  although  for  iirban  un- 
Ule8,  particularly  thoae  handicapped  not  ►nly 
by  lack  of  money  but  by  minority  statua  and 
large  families,  the  coat  of  housing  ma  be 
critical  .  .  .  further  analysis  of  the  fori  ula 
(ahould  be)  conducted  before  it  (is) 
•  poverty  index  . . . 

That  ought  to  be  enough  for  the  An 


greas.  But  it  is  argued  that  this  Is 
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Index  used  by  most  Government  agen  ies 
and  thus  we  should  be  consistent  and  \& 
It  for  education.  I  say  if  this  is  the  g  n 
erally  used  index,  we  shoidd  find  a  : 
one.  I  am  not  Impressed  that  most  of  _.„ 
Federal  Government  has  made  a  mlst^e 
and  that  therefore  we  should  make 
too.  I  say  we  should  disestablish 
Index    here    and    now,    starting 
education. 

There  Is  a  better  index  to  use.  _,« 
coimt  of  AFDC  children  in  a  district  In 
conjunction  with  a  poverty  level,  as  \  as 
used  in  the  old  formula.  The  Orshani  cy 
formula,  for  practical  purposes,  drfps 
AFDC  children  from  consideration, 
formula  aUows  a  count  of  only 
thirds  of  AFDC  children  above  the 
shansky  index  level.  This  does  not  _,- 
curately  reflect  the  number  of  childi  m 
whose  families  are  poor,  whose  neighbfr- 
hoods  are  poor  and  therefore  wh 
schools  are  poor.  The  Social  Services  i  I- 
ministration,  in  response  to  a  quest  in 


areas 

rans- 

even 

does 


concerning  AFDC's  capacity  to  accu- 
rately reflect  regional  variation  in  cost 
of  living  and  so  serve  as  a  good  Index  to 
distribute  education  money,  said: 

...  we  are  unaware  of  any  other  more 
adequate  data  which  Is  provided  county  by 
county  which  could  be  used  for  an  equlUble 
distribution  of  funds  ... 
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Let  us  see  what  this  formula  does  to 
New  York  City,  a  representative  case  of 
concentrated  poverty.  As  a  whole,  the 
city  will  lose  15  percent  of  its  funds  next 
year,  $23,156,030.  This  means,  according 
to  Dr.  Seymour  Lachman,  the  president 
of  the  Board  of  EducaUon  of  New  York 
City,  a  loss  of  1,000  teachers  and  3,000 
paraprofessionals.  It  means  90.000  chil- 
dren out  of  290,000  being  serviced  in 
reading  and  math  will  not  be  serviced 
next  year.  And  the  total  number  of  chil- 

^f^  i*^.''it  ^°''  '^«  program  to  begin 
^^  414,681.  We  are  proposing  to  move 
backward. 
In  my  own  district  alone,  this  means  a 

S^tfofl'ni^'^^^  ^  ^^  2^0^  and  a  loss 
of  $1,918,006  m  Queens,  making  a  total 
loss  of  $8,853,137  for  the  two  boroughs 
as  a  whole.  What  am  I  to  tell  my  people, 
who  desperately  need  and  rely  on  these 
Federal  moneys? 

I  will  not  tell  them  that  this  is  a  good 
formula,   but   that  unfortunately  New 
York  hawwns  to  lose  a  little  while  most 
other  States  gain.  That  Is  what  the  flg- 
rn-es  appear  to  show.  But  the  question 
really  is,  where  are  the  moneys  going 
which  New  York  loses?  They  are  not  go- 
ing to  other  big  cities  and  concentraUons 
of  poverty  and  educational  disadvantage 
The  increases  for  most  of  the  top  100 
ernes  in  the  country  are  small.  The  in- 
creases for  pockets  of  poverty  in  rural 
areas  are  smaU.  The  big  increases  are 
Rolng  to  the  suburbs  which  do  not  have 
the  serious  poverty  problems  the  cities  do. 

..rl?  J"*^"*®*®^  a^  «°*^  to  those  who 
say  if  there  is  a  pot  of  money  somewhere 
I  want  my  share,  never  mind  what  the 
money  is  for.  and  never  mind  that  there 
,  "^o*  •'^ough  money  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. The  clUes  of  America  have  been 
cheated  long  enough  with  this  kind  of  re- 
frain. If  you  want  to  convert  poverty  pro- 
grams to  general  aid.  then  where  is  the 
money  to  give  the  cities  their  fair  share 
of  general  aid?  ^^ 

It  is  clear  that  even  here  the  cities  are 
cheated.  WhUe  aid  under  the  formula  is 
adjusted  in  relation  to  a  State's  average 
per  pupU  expenditure  as  in  the  past  the 
new  procedure  harms  the  cities.  A  State 
will  get  no  less  than  80  percent  of  the  na- 
tional average  per  pupil  expenditure,  or 
more  than  120  percent  added  on  in  rela- 
tion to  its  own  costs.  But  New  York 
spends  150  percent  of  the  national  aver- 
age. This  means  we  will  now  get  $465  per 
PupU.  Under  the  old  law,  which  allowed 
the  State  to  use  the  higher  of  either  the 
national  average  or  its  own  State  aver- 
age. New  York  got  $756.  Once  again,  the 
cities  are  the  losers. 

And  there  should  be  a  note  of  warning 
here,  lest  there  be  any  doubt  concerning 
what  the  authors  of  the  new  formula 
intend  for  the  attack  on  educational  dis- 
advantage through  priority  spending  on 
the  rwverty  districts  which  are  known  to 
produce  the  worst  disadvantage.  There  is 
a  small  amendment  In  title  I  which  al- 


lows the  lo<»l  educaUonal  agencies  to  use 
criteria  other  than  poverty"  for  dJBtrl- 

?.!i!.  j^f  fK"*l"f  *•  ™s  is  a  clear  viola- 
W4?P^  "*®  statement  of  purpose  in  the 
bill.  The  criterion  they  have  in  mind  the 
only  one  possible,  is  educational  testinir 
an  uncertain  and  discriminatory  art  at 

We  were  able  in  committee  to  nar 

f^^Kf"''^'''  ^^  ^'^a"  amendmSt 
ff^o'"  ,bemg  applied  as  the  sole  bsj^tor 
the  distribution  of  tiUe  I  money?  aS 
t^n^*^  ^^'^ed  It  within  local  ^uS 
Uonal  agencies.  But  it  is  clear  what  they 
want.  Be  warned,  the  poverty  nature  of 
this  program  is  being  attacked,  and  th^ 

fo"?^"*?"?"''  *'°"«  ^t^  the  inequitable 
fhlTiS  '^.''Wch  it  is  attached  can  b? 
the  beginning  of  the  end  for  aid  to  the 

Tr^^L^r*^  "^  ""^  ^"^  educaUoS; 
areas  and  especially  in  our  cities 

fh^"  -JPOABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BADILLO.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York.  Kenue- 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman  I  wish 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  to  voice  my  strone 
op|X)sition  to  the  formula  for  distribuS 
Utle  I  funds  under  the  Elementary  and 
Seconctery  Education  Act  amendments. 
H.R  69.  now  before  this  body.  The  pro- 
posed  title  I  formula  would  not  only  dis- 

«Sf^^  **^*.^'  ^^"^  ^""^^  «ty  schools 
^^5*5!'"  ^^et'-oPoUtan  areas  but  would 
add  to  the  ah-eady  serious  financial  prob- 
lems facing  our  inner  ciUes 

The  unfair  tiUe  I  formula  was  the 
reason  I  voted  against  the  rule  on  H  R.  69 
and  it  remains  the  reason  I  may  vote 
against  this  leglslaUon  unless  we  are  able 
to  pass  amendments  to  correct  the 
inequities  hi  HJR.  69. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Borough  of  Queens 
New  York,  stands  to  lose  approximately 
$6  millKm  In  title  I  funding  if  the  legis- 
lation Is  passed  In  Its  present  form,  a 
reduction  over  last  year's  UUe  I  budget 
which  is  unjustifiable.  The  average  fund- 
ing reducUon  in  all  New  York  State 
school  districts  imder  the  bill  as  pro- 
posed is  15  percent,  a  result  which  Is 
totally  inconsistent  with  the  educational 
needs  of  New  York  State  and  New  York 
City.  Our  metropolitan  area  is  one  which 
provides  educational  services  to  children 
of  all  backgrounds  and  must  be  flexible 
and  progressive  oiough  to  meet  those 
differing  educational  needs  without  the 
disruption  caused  by  a  sudden  reduc- 
tion in  Federal  funding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  always  supported 
and  voted  for  education  bills  in  this 
Chamber.  I  have  cosponsored  aid  to 
elementary  and  secondary  education  bills 
and  I  have  supported  increased  appro- 
priations for  education  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress.  Title  I  fund- 
ing, in  particular,  has  been  a  program  to 
which  I  would  assign  the  highest  priority. 
The  bill  before  this  Chamber.  H.R.  69. 
would  extend  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  programs  for  3  years  at 
an  authorization  of  $15  billion,  a  general 
goal  I  can  enthusiastically  endorse;  how- 
ever, the  proposed  changes  in  title  I  fund 
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distribution  are  so  drastic  and  inequita- 
ble that  I  find  myself  In  a  position  where 
I  may  have  to  cast  my  flrst  vote  against 
an  aid  to  education  bill. 

In  order  to  avoid  that  necessity,  I  will 
join  those  of  my  colleagues  who  plan  to 
offer  and  support  amendments  to  the 
title  I  distribution  formula.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  these  amendments 
and  save  the  education  programs  needed 
to  meet  the  challenges  which  face  our 
school  districts,  particularly  those  with 
large  numbers  of  disadvantaged  children. 

The  title  I  distribution  formula  under 
Hit.  69  as  now  drafted  would  destroy 
the  national  effort  to  upgrade  our  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  programs 
in  inner  cities  and  create  a  gap  in  those 
programs  which  would  be  impossible  to 
repair  given  the  existing  financial  situa- 
tion in  our  large  cities.  We  must  reject 
that  kind  of  shift  in  title  I  fund  distri- 
bution. We  must  say  no  to  those  who 
would  rape  the  school  systems  of  Queens. 
New  York,  and  other  major  metropolitan 
school  systems  and  substitute  for  their 
distorted  priorities  a  reafi^mation  of 
congressional  intent  to  serve  the  disad- 
vantaged schoolchildren  of  the  United 
States  by  rejecting  any  reduction  in  the 
Federal  commitment  to  date.  There 
should  be  no  reduction  in  any  school 
system's  funding  under  title  I  but  rather 
there  should  be  increasing  assistance 
where  needed  and  where  increased  fund- 
ing can  improve  the  educational  effort. 

For  these  reasons  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  amendments  to  change  the 
title  I  distribution  formula  in  order  to 
correct  inequities  and  assure  full  fimd- 
Ing  for  New  York  and  other  large  cities. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Florida. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  worked  for  many, 
many  months  on  this  legislation,  and  I 
think  we  have  brought  a  good  bill  to  the 
floor. 

Although  much  of  the  discussion  in  the 
next  few  days  will  center  on  the  alloca- 
tion formula  In  title  I,  I  would  like  to 
address  my  remarks  to  another  portion 
of  the  bill,  the  new  title  IX,  Community 
Education  Development,  which  I  offered 
during  the  Committee's  consideration  of 
H.R.  69. 

During  these  past  few  months  of  oil 
shortages,  meat  shortages  and  now  fer- 
tilizer shortages,  we  have  all  come  to 
realize  that  we  must  make  the  most  use 
of  all  our  resources. 

Title  IX  goes  in  that  dh-ection.  by  help- 
ing commimities  to  get  the  most  use  out 
of  their  school  buildings,  which  are  In 
many  cases  the  biggest  public  capital 
expenditure  in  the  community.  It  just 
does  not  make  sense  for  a  commimity  to 
heavUy  tax  itself  to  build  schools,  and 
then  have  that  building  used  for  J  or  8 
hours  only  5  days  a  week.  Why  not  open 
up  the  school  after  regular  hours  to  the 
rest  of  the  people  In  the  community,  and 
use  the  faciUties  for  community  ac- 
tivities? This  is  the  essence  of  title  IX. 

When  the  bells  ring  at  3:00,  instead  of 


everyone  leaving  all  the  schools,  some 
people  will  leave,  and  some  will  come  In. 

The  community  education  program  In 
my  district  offers  many  activities,  from 
upholstery  to  guitar  to  basketball  to 
chess.  What  is  offered  depends  on  what 
the  community  would  like  to  participate 
in. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  beginning  program 
can  lead  to  the  full  use  of  our  public 
school  buildings  to  stabilize  and  upgrade 
neighborhoods  and  communities  during 
these  times  of  transition  and  deteriora- 
tion. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  ex- 
tension of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act.  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  long  hours  and  hard  work  put  in  by 
our  colleagues  on  the  Education  and  La- 
bor Committee  on  this  legislation,  and 
the  extent  to  which  this  bill  represents 
bipartisan  cooperation.  In  general,  I  am 
indeed  supportive  of  the  provisions — 
certainly,  the  principles  behind — HJl.  69 
and  the  Federal  commitment  to  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education. 

I  have  personally  witnessed  the  fruits 
of  ESEA  in  my  district,  and  would  cite, 
in  particular,  the  worth  of  such  pro- 
grams as  the  project  on  Early  Childhood 
Services  for  Visually  Impaired  Children 
which  is  located  at  Rock  Creek  Palisades 
School  in  Kensington.  Md.  It  is  indeed 
inspirational  to  witness  the  good  use  to 
which  Federal  moneys  are  being  put  here, 
under  title  ni.  ESEA.  Preschoolers  with 
severe  visual  problems  and  multiple 
handicaps  are  learning  Improved  motor 
development  and  coordination,  visual 
perception  and  basic  educational  skills. 
Several  are  being  readied  for  transf erral 
to  the  regular  classroom — a  goal  which 
lierhaps  may  never  have  been  attained 
without  title  ni  assistance  of  this 
nature.  This  particular  project  in  Mar- 
land's  8th  District  is  a  fine  example  of 
the  kind  of  program  we  wish  to  see  con- 
tinued under  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act. 

However,  I  do  wish  to  address  myself 
at  this  time  to  certain  concerns  of  mine, 
shared  with  several  of  my  constituents, 
in  this  dlscusslcm  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. In  any  Federal  effort  involving 
the  education  of  young  children — our 
most  precious  resource  for  the  future — 
we  must  at  all  time  inject  elements  of 
responsibihty  and  accoimtability  to  the 
parents  and  the  children  themselves. 

Perhaps  I  am  addressing  an  age-old 
dilemma,  but  it  is  one  which  I  know  to 
be  of  concern  to  several  of  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  House.  We  must  take  the  time 
to  careftilly  examine  the  role  of  schools 
and  to  protect  the  right  and  proper  role 
of  parents  and  legal  guardians  in  a 
child's  moral,  emotional,  and  physical  de- 
velopment. At  a  time  when  the  Federal 
Government  imposes  itself  into  more  and 
more  areas  of  our  daily  lives,  at  a  time 
when  we  speak  out  against  invasions  of 
privacy  and  for  individual  rights,  we  are 


certainly  compelled  to  reflect  upon  this 
most  basic  of  all  rights  and  relationships 
involving  the  parent  and  the  education 
of  the  young  child. 

There  are  two  fundamental  areas,  in 
my  opinion,  which  demand  our  atten- 
tion. So  that  we  do  not  infringe  upon  the 
responsibilities  of  parents  or  guardians 
in  this  respect,  it  becomes  imperative 
that  we  insure  meaningful,  prior  consent 
on  their  part  to  the  participation  of  their 
child  in  a  research  or  experimental  pro- 
gram, or  any  pilot  project  assisted  under 
this  act.  By  meaningful  consent.  I  do  not 
mean  simply  a  signature  on  a  form  let- 
ter which  informs  the  parents  that  Janie 
or  Johnny  has  been  selected  for  a  partic- 
ular program — sis  has  been  docmnented 
to  me — but  rather,  consent  based  upon 
ample  information  and  discussion  as  to 
the  project  and  its  goals.  Insofar  as  pos- 
sible, instructional  materials,  including 
films,  tapes  or  other  supplementary  ma- 
terial which  will  be  used  by  any  child 
In  connection  with  any  such  project 
imder  ESEA  should  be  available  for  re- 
view upon  the  requests  of  parents,  prior 
to  the  enrollment  of  the  child. 

Involvement  of  the  psa^nts  of  par- 
ticipating children  from  the  inception 
throughout  the  development  of  a  par- 
ticular program  which  involves  new  or 
untried  teaching  methods  or  techniques 
is  vital.  I  know  that  HEW  insures  that 
for  each  title  IH  project  there  shall  be 
a  parent  advisory  board  composed  of  the 
parents  of  participating  children.  I  am 
most  pleased  at  this,  and  encoiu-age  the 
growth  of  such  panels.  For  this  reason, 
I  am  gratified  at  the  committee's 
amendment  of  the  title  I  program  re- 
quiring the  establishment  of  a  parental 
advisory  council  for  each  public  school 
participating  In  a  title  I  program,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  districtwide  councils  pres- 
ently mandated.  These  advisory  councils 
would  have  a  majority  of  their  member- 
ships composed  of  parents  of  the  chil- 
dren to  be  served,  and  the  entire  mem- 
bership must  be  persons  selected  by  the 
parents.  I  would  reiterate  the  importance 
of  metmingf  ul  participation  In  planning 
and  programing — ^not  just  llpservice. 
As  the  committee  has  pointed  out  in  its 
report: 

To  be  effective,  these  councils  must 
be  provided  by  8cho<d  administrators  with 
appropriate  information  concerning  pro- 
grams and  projects. 

In  further  protection  of  the  rights  of 
parents,  I  would  stress  the  applicabiUty 
of  the  "sunshine"  principle  to  meetings 
of  local  educational  agencies — that  is. 
meetings  of  local  agencies  at  which  any 
research  or  experimentation  programs  or 
pilot  projects  assisted  under  ESEA  will 
be  considered,  should  be  open  to  the  pub- 
lic. Furthermore,  local  educational  bodies 
should  provide,  after  reasonable  notice 
of  time  and  place  of  such  meeting,  an 
opportunity  for  all  interested  members 
of  the  public  to  testify  with  respect  to 
such  progrsmi  or  project.  I  have  sup- 
ported the  concept  of  open  meetings  in 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch. 
We  should  expect  no  less  from  the  local 
government  agency,  particularly  one 
which  deals  with  so  crucial  an  Issue  as 
the  education  of  young  children. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  thlnkiwe  can 
stress  too  much  the  importf  ice  of 
parental  ri^t«  in  this  area.  Tr  le  par 
ticipation  on  the  part  of  the  p  ihlic  is 
fundamental.  Let  us  extend  the  ]  emen- 
tary  and  Secondary  Education  i  :t,  and 
thereby,  the  Federal  Govermneni  s  com- 
mitment to  education,  but  at  al  times, 
let  us  maintain  a  proper  perspe<  ive  on 
rcsponslblUty  and  accountabillt  ■  with 
respect  to  the  child's  derelopmen  . 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chalrmani  I  will 
say  to  the  Members  of  the  Hou  e  that 
I  think  It  is  time  In  this  debate  1  lat  we 
go  back  and  remember  the  pwrp\  ses  of 
the  particular  bill  that  we  are  disd  isslng. 
We  are  discussing  the  Elements  y  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  and  i  re  are 
discussing  tlUe  I.  and  when  this  ll  II  was 
passed,  in  1965,  many  of  the  Mj^bers 
will  remember  that  the  Intent  of 
was  to  provide  for  the  education 
children,  not  for  children  as  a  w__„  _ 
our  society,  which  would  be  a  gene  al  aid 
bill,  but  for  the  poor  children  (  I  this 
coimtiy. 

The  reason  we  are  In  dlfOculty  low  is 
because  there  are  some  Membei  i  who 
were  then  against  having  special  duca- 
tlonal  provisions  for  poor  childn  i  and 
who  are  still  against  It  now,  ani  they 
want  to  change  the  formula.  An  then 
there  are  those  who  want  to  chan  ;e  the 
formula  from  a  program  to  hel]  poor 
children  to  a  general  aid  progran 

They  feel  that  the  particular  n  irislon 
under  discuBslon  will  move  us  aloig  the 
way  toward  having  a  general  aid  fofmula. 
Now,  when  the  bill  was  orlMnally 
passed,  it  was  the  major  urban  c  nters 
of  this  country  that  received  the  ^  krgest 
proportion  of  funds  under  the  title  :  pro- 
grams. This  came  about  becaui  !  the 
major  urban  centers  were  the  chiel  areas 
that  had  provided  aid  to  famlliei  with 
dependent  childroi. 

Many  pcu-ts  of  the  country  dJ  i  not 
choose  to  take  advantage  of  thellTDC 


program,  and  for  that  reason 
not  receive  any  title  I  aid. 

That  is  the  reason  why  New  Yo: 
happens  to  get  a  larger  share  < 
funds,  because  New  York  City 
vantage  of  the  provisions  in  the 
^enable  a  district  to  provide  for 
lies  with  dependent  children. 
low,  the  fact  Is  that  the 

ti^   I    are    proving    successful.  , 

,  ough  the  progrsmis  have  not  beeflj  ade- 
quately funded,  because  less  thaq:  $175 
per  child  is  received,  even  in  NewJYork 
City,  we  see  that  this  year  for  th^  first 
time  there  is  a  gradual  improvem^t  in 
the  reading  level  of  the  children  if  the 
major  cities,  begiiming  with  New^ork 
City  and  covering  the  other  cities 
coimtry. 
More  specifically,  the  reading 


the 
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in  New  York's  public  schools  arelnow 
showing  their  first  improvement  i  n  a 
decade.  In  1965.  45.8  percent  of  the  ity'a 
pupils  were  reading  at  or  above  j  heir 
grade  level.  The  scores  dropped  stcl^dily 
each  year  to  a  low  of  32  percent  in  j  972. 
But  finally,  helped  along  by  the  inf  sion 
of  Federal  funds,  the  1973  tests  odl- 
cated  that  nearly  34  percent  ottiew 
York's  students  had  reached  or  I  lar- 
passed  the  norm  for  their  grade.  Ilore 


Importantly,  serious  reading  retarda- 
tion dropped  from  26  percent  to  21.7  per- 
cent of  those  being  tested.  And  the 
proportion  of  students  1  year  behind  or 
less  also  rose. 

We  from  New  York  City  and  from  the 
urban  centers  are  concerned  about 
maintaining  the  kind  of  assistance  we 
have  now,  because  we  feel  that  if  we 
are  able  to  continue,  in  the  years  to 
come,  to  get  the  same  kind  of  assistance 
we  have  received  in  years  past,  there 
will  be  a  significant  improvement  in  the 
educational  achievement  of  the  children 
from  poor  famiUes.  This  is  why  we  ob- 
ject to  a  revision  of  the  formula  which 
will  result  in  a  net  loss  of  funds  to  urban 
centers  at  this  time. 

What  is  happening  in  1974  Is  that 
many  parts  of  the  country  recognize  the 
value  of  title  I  programs  and  want  to 
take  advantage  of  that  program  in  their 
commimlties  as  well.  For  that  reason  a 
new  formula  called  the  Orshansky  for- 
mula Is  being  provided,  so  that  many  of 
these  other  parts  of  the  country  will  be 
able  to  develop  the  same  kind  of  pro- 
grams that  we  have  developed  In  the 
city  of  New  York  and  in  major  urban 
centers.  We  are  not  against  that.  We 
welcome  the  recognition,  belated  though 
It  may  be,  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
that  these  programs  are  important  and 
useful. 

We  want  to  support  Kentucky  and 
other  areas  in  getting  these  programs 
underway,  but  we  say  that  while  we 
would  like  to  enlarge  the  programs,  we 
would  not  want  the  major  centers  to  be 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  programs 
that  exist  now.  It  Is  for  that  reason  we 
are  seeking  the  help  of  all  the  Members 
of  Congress  to  see  to  it  that  our  pro- 
grams are  not  cut  off  but  at  the  same 
time  see  to  it  that  the  other  areas  who 
want  to  have  the  programs  may  be  able 
to  do  so. 

It  can  be  done.  There  is  no  need  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  create 
a  division  between  the  poor  children  of 
New  York  City  and  those  of  Kentucky 
or  any  other  part  of  the  coimtry.  We  can 
devise  a  formula  and  we  will  be  propos- 
ing a  formula  that  will  enable  the  poor 
children  <rf  New  York  City  to  continue 
to  get  title  I  aid  and  at  the  same  time 
enable  the  poor  children  of  other  parts 
of  the  country  to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
same  types  of  programs. 

We  hope  you  will  look  at  these  amend- 
ments as  they  are  printed  in  the  Record 
and  you  wlU  consider  them  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  country  as  a  whole 
and  support  the  amendments  that  we 
will  offer. 

I  want  to  point  out  why  It  is  that  en- 
tire formula  works  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  major  centers.  The  formula  does 
not  just  include  an  Index  of  poverty  but 
also  Includes  a  percentage  of  the  total 
educational  cost  in  a  particular  part  of 
the  country.  It  so  happens  that  in  the 
city  of  New  York  the  costs  of  education 
are  higher  because  we  provide  more  ben- 
efits and  becaxise  teachers'  salaries  cost 
more.  We  are  not  saying  that  we  want 
to  have  additional  funds  to  squander  or 
to  use  for  any  purpose  that  is  not  related 
to  educatlcm.  We  are  sayhig  that  If  In 
the  city  of  New  York  or  In  the  city  of 
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Chicago  there  is  an  educational  expendi 
ture  per  pupU  approved  by  the  govern" 
Ing  bodies  of  those  localities  that  that 
particular  locaUty  should  not  be  penal 
ized.  We  are  asking  that  the  formula  be 
revised  so  that  instead  of  having  a  Umi! 
taUon  of  120  percent  of  the  national 
average  the  city  of  New  York,  for  ex- 
ample,  may  be  allowed  to  claim  tiUe  I 
payments  on  the  basis  of  actual  expendi 
tures.  We  feel  that  is  a  fair  request  t^ 
the  Members  of  Congress,  because  you 
can  be  sure  that  even  in  New  York  City 
there  would  not  be  any  money  appropri 
ated  unless  it  were  justified  on  the  basis 
of  educational  need. 

I  thhik  you  will  know  that  we  have  a 
serious  crisis  in  New  York  in  housing  in 
manpower,  in  health,  and  in  other  ar'eas 
as  well  as  in  educaUon.  What  many 
Members  are  really  talking  aboutis 
expanding  the  program.  We  feel  the  way 
the  debate  has  gone  it  has  become  a, 
question  of  taking  away  from  the  areas 
that  sought  to  develop  the  programs  in 
the  first  instance  to  give  to  those  who 
have  never  had  It.  We  welcome  everyone 
having  it.  but  at  the  same  time  we  feel 
we  should  be  able  to  continue  the  pro- 
gram as  well. 

For  that  reason  we  ask  your  support  in 
the  amendments  that  wiU  be  provided  in 
order  to  insure  that  we  may  be  able  to 
continue  the  program  in  the  areas  where 
the  benefits  are  just  beginning  to  be 
derived  as  weU  as  to  provide  those  bene- 
nts  to  areas  which  have  never  had  them 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  a  clarifying  question.  On  page 
20  of  the  committee  report  there  appears 
the  statement  that  it  is  the  committees 
intent  that  "priority  attention  should  be 
given  to  basic  cognitive  skiUs  and  to 
related  support  activities  to  eliminate 
Physical,  emoUonal,  or  social  problems 
that  impede  the  abihty  to  acquire  such 
skills."  As  I  imderstand  this  language, 
it  would  Include  programs  in  which 
paraprofessionals  serve  as  Uaison  be- 
tween the  student,  family,  and  school 
to  deal  with  such  problems  as  truancy 
absenteeism,  lack  of  home  discipline  and 
madequate  health  care.  Such  services 
have  been  recognized  by  many  as  indis- 
pensable to  the  success  of  basic  instruc- 
tional activities. 

Am  I  correct  In  my  reading  of  the 
report? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  genUeman  is 
exactly  correct.  The  answer  is  "Yes."  It 
all  depends.  If  that  is  a  priority  of  the 
appropriate  educational  agency,  the  an- 
swer is  "Yes." 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  genUewoman  from 
New  York  (Mrs.  Chisholm). 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  I  know  that 
by  now  the  majority  of  the  members 
may  be  quite  tired.  We  have  gone 
through  a  great  deal  of  debate  today.  I 
know  that  perhaps  many  of  us  are  just 
as  confused,  or  more  confused,  than 
when  we  came  here  earlier  today.  But, 
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jifr.  Chairman,  I  do  want  to  raise  just  a 
few  points. 

It  was  only  about  a  decade  ago  that 
poverty  In  America  was  acknowledged  to 
be  a  blight  on  the  national  image.  It  was 
about  a  decade  ago  when  this  coimtry 
became  aware  that  those  people  who 
were  not  self-sufficient  for  reasons  of 
poor  education,  lack  of  skills  and  result- 
ing unemployment  were  not  only  leading 
undignified,  unskilled  lives,  but  also  were 
not  contributing  to  this  society  through 
their  productivity  and  their  tax  dollars. 

The  Great  Society  programs  were  de- 
signed to  assist  these  impoverished  peo- 
ple, a  high  proportion  of  whom  were 
from  minority  groups. 

But  it  seems  that  after  less  than  a  dec- 
ade of  effort — effort  which  has  been  far 
short  of  adequate  and  thus  incapable  of 
contributing  to  any  substantial  or  per- 
manent change — after  only  a  few  years, 
this  Congress  is  ready  to  abandon  the 
poor  again.  We  see  it  In  such  things  as 
the  absence  of  any  move  to  counteract 
the  administration's  illegal  dismantling 
of  OEO,  and  the  emasculation  on  this 
very  floor  of  the  Legal  Services  program. 
Why  do  you  have  to  repeatedly  knuckle 
under  to  an  administration  that  cares 
nothing  for  people,  and  least  of  all  for 
the  poor?  What  happened  to  the  pro- 
fessed concern  of  the  sixties  for  all 
Americans  regardless  of  race  or  eco- 
nomic level?  Was  it  a  mirage? 

The  enactment  in  1965  of  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  signaled  a  new  sense  of  responsibility 
for  children  in  need  of  a  special  assist- 
ance in  learning  the  basic  skills  of  read- 
ing, writing,  and  computing.  Congress  at 
that  time  also  recognized  that  these  spe- 
cial needs  or  educational  disadvantages 
as  It  has  come  to  be  called  was  highly 
correlated  with  poverty  smiong  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  students.  This 
congressional  responsibility  for  the  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  children  of  this 
Nation  filtered  down  to  reach  every 
school  board  in  every  school  district 
where  poor  children  Uve.  Public  educa- 
tors were,  for  the  first  time,  required  to 
address  themselves  to  the  problems  of 
disadvantaged  students  and  to  plan  and 
implement  programs  that  would  lift  them 
from  those  problems. 

During  the  years  since  the  enactment 
of  title  I,  there  has  been  a  gradual  re- 
focusing  of  concern  away  from  those  stu- 
dents who  are  the  most  economically 
disadvantaged.  Members  of  Congress  are 
beginning  to  hear  from  their  working 
class  and  lower  and  middle  class  con- 
stituents who  ask  why  are  Uiose  poor  folk 
always  getting  the  programs  and  the  as- 
sistance. "We  need  help  too,"  they  say. 
And  so  they  do.  I  cannot  deny  that.  And 
I  believe  that  the  more  vocal  working 
class  workers  who  can  be  very  influen- 
tial at  election  time  deserve  the  benefits 
of  programs  such  eis  title  I  also,  but  not 
until  all  the  most  poverty  stricken,  most 
socially,  educationally  and  economically 
disadvantaged  children  in  this  Nation 
are  served  first. 

A  major  study  was  done  of  all  the  chil- 
dren bom  In  Britain  in  a  given  week  in 
1958.  The  report  of  this  study,  caUed 
"Bom  to  Pall"  describes  how  the  com- 


bined hardships  of  low  income,  poor 
housing,  a  one-parent  family,  and  a  fam- 
ily of  five  or  more  children  work  together 
to  work  against  the  children  studied.  So- 
cially disadvantaged  children  are  com- 
pared with  ordinary  children  in  the  study 
and  the  results  are  striking.  They  show 
hew  combined  adversities  reinforce  each 
other  and  affect  every  aspect  of  a  child's 
life.  They  show  the  enormous  inequalities 
of  life  for  the  disadvantaged  compared 
with  ordinary  children.  This  excerpt 
from  the  report  called  "Bom  to  Fail" 
illustrates  the  devastating  effect  of  mul- 
tiple misfortunes  on  children: 

By  the  age  of  eleven,  one  In  14  of  the  dis- 
advantaged children  was  either  receiving  or 
was  waiting  to  receive  special  education  com- 
pared with  only  one  in  80  ordinary  children. 
This  wide  difference  is  accounted  for  almost 
entirely  by  the  high  proportion  of  disadvan- 
taged chUdren  said  to  be  educatlonaUy  sub- 
normal (one  In  20);  among  ordinary  chil- 
dren there  was  only  one  in  150.  Disadvan- 
taged children  are  thiu  over-represented  in 
special  schools  in  general,  and  in  schools  for 
the  educationally  subnormal  In  particular. 
Some  of  this  subnormality  might  have  been 
avoided  If  parents  had  been  more  free  of  the 
stress  associated  with  poor  health,  crowded 
living  conditions,  low  Income,  unemployment, 
and  so  on. 

Did  you  hear  that?  Among  so-called 
ordinary  children,  1  in  150  was  deemed 
educationally  subnormal.  But  1  of 
every  20  disadvantaged  children  needed 
special  education  services. 

This  report  supports  and  Illustrates 
my  conviction  that  those  most  severely 
disadvantaged  children  must  be  reached 
first  because  for  them  it  is  a  matter  not 
merely  of  social  mobility  or  future  em- 
ployability  but  a  matter  of  survival. 

The  formula  for  distribution  of  title 
I  funds  as  adopted  by  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  violates  the 
declaration  of  policy  for  title  I  as  de- 
scribed in  section  101  of  the  current  law. 
I  quote  from  this  section: 

Congress  hereby  declares  It  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  local  education  agencies  serv- 
ing areas  with  concentrations  of  children 
from  low  Income  families. 

Through  the  use  and  misuse  of  the 
three  main  components  of  title  I  formula, 
funds  previously  designated  for  school 
districts  with  concentrations  of  poor 
students  now  are  diffused  away  from 
those  areas  with  the  highest  concentra- 
tions of  the  poor,  where  families  with 
multiple  hardships,  such  as  those  I  re- 
ferred to  earlier,  are  predominant. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  most  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  are  by  now  sick 
and  tired  of  hearing  about  poor  old  Molly 
Orshansky.  I  think  one  of  the  reasons 
perhaps  that  many  more  Members  were 
not  on  the  floor  today  during  this  con- 
tinuous debate  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
this  subject  is  so  complicated  and  the 
formulas  are  so  complex,  and  when  they 
do  not  understand,  they  are  not  going 
to  stay  around  and  listen. 

But,  the  Orshansky  poverty  Index  is 
the  major  factor  that  determines  where 
the  dollars  will  go  among  States,  and 
within  States,  in  the  committee  formula. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  some  of  the 
weaknesses  of  this  index  of  poverty. 


The  Orshansky  poverty  Index  was  de- 
veloped in  1963.  It  contains  at  least  two 
elements  which  weigh  against  metropoli- 
tan areas:  The  derivation  of  the  income 
levels  and  the  farm-nonfarm  distinc- 
tion. The  basis  of  the  formula  was  estab- 
lished by  studies  made  10  years  ago  on 
family  food  expenditures.  Although  food 
expenditures  then  only  accounted  for  30 
percent  of  a  person's  income,  It  was  felt 
that  by  comparing  food  expenditures,  the 
relative  poverty  of  different  groups  could 
be  found.  However,  using  food  costs  alone 
excludes  the  important  consideration  of 
such  expenses  as  housing,  transportation, 
or  a  person's  assets.  Molly  Orshansky, 
the  developer  of  the  index,  stated  at  a 
hearing  before  the  special  education  sub- 
conunittee: 

It  (the  Index)  concentrates  on  the  Income- 
food  relationship,  although  for  urban  fam- 
ilies, particularly  those  handicapped  not 
only  by  lack  of  money  but  by  minority  status 
and  large  families,  the  cost  of  housing  may 
be  critical. 

The  second  major  weakness  in  the  Or- 
shansky povei'ty  index  is  the  absence  of 
any  variation  that  takes  into  account  the 
differences  in  cost  of  living  between  an 
urban  and  a  rural  area,  or  between  a 
central  city  and  a  suburban  area.  The 
farm-nonfarm  differentiation  in  the 
formula  is  often  misconstrued  to  rep- 
resent a  rural-urban  differentiation, 
when  it  only  reflects  the  cost-of-Uving 
difference  due  to  the  value  of  food  pro- 
duced and  consumed  by  the  farm 
family.  The  result  of  this  absence  of  an 
urban-rural  distinction  is  that  the 
poverty  levels  tend  to  understate  poverty 
conditions  in  high  cost-of-living  areas 
such  as  rural  areas  and  small  towns. 

The  net  effect  of  the  Orshsmsky  for- 
mula is  a  shift  of  funds  out  of  urban 
areas  into  farm  areas.  This  dislocation 
of  moneys  goes  directly  counter  to  the 
continuing  migration  of  people,  esp)eci- 
ally  the  poor,  away  from  the  most  rural 
areas  into  population  centers.  The  people 
are  coming  in  and  the  money  is  going 
out,  leaving  the  ugly  prospect  of  drasti- 
cally cut  title  I  programs  in  metropolitan 
areas  across  the  country. 

In  addition  to  counting  all  children 
under  the  Orshansky  poverty  index,  the 
committee  formula  counts  two-thirds  of 
the  children  from  AFDC  families  with 
incomes  above  the  median  Orshansky  in- 
come cut-off  level  for  a  nonfarm  family 
of  four,  which  for  1974  will  soon  become 
approximately  $4,600. 

Commonsense,  as  well  as  documented 
evidence,  tells  us  that  there  are  few  if  any 
famiUes  on  AFDC  with  Incomes  above 
$4,600  per  year  in  any  State.  The  oft- 
made  accusation  that  New  York  State 
and  California  have  rapidly  increasing 
welfare  rolls  is  no  longer  true.  The  num- 
ber of  families  receiving  AFDC  payments 
in  both  states  has  leveled  off  and  is 
beginning  to  decline. 

As  the  Orshansky  poverty  levels  under- 
go their  annual  cost-of-Uving  update,  the 
median  poverty  level  will  be  raised  from 
its  current  1973  level  of  $4,254.  As  the 
median  is  raised,  the  number  of  previous- 
ly eligible  AFDC  children  Is  reduced.  I 
predict  that  within  3  years  there  will  be 
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in  effect  no  AFDC  counted  at  all 
this  title  I  f  onnula. 

The  third  important  part  of  th  new 
formula  is  a  limitation  of  120  pi  rcent 
on  per  pupil  expenditure  above  tl  ;  na 
tional  average  and  a  floor  of  80  p<  rcent 
of  the  national  per  pupil  expen  Iture 
for  States  below  the  national  av  rage. 
The  120  percent  ceiling  works  a^  Ednst 
Alaska,  Connecticut,  Neitf  Jersey, 
York,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
allocations  are  in  ^ect  reduced 
ceiling. 

A  recent  study  projects  that  ._ 
lowing  additional  States  could  pote: 
be  limited  by  the  ceiling  if  their 
per  pupil  expenditures  continue  ._ 
at  present  rates:  Illinois,  Michigan,! 
nesota,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island 
consln,  and  Maryland.  The  120  . 
ceiling  on  per  pupil  expenditures 
Laes  those  States  which  have  nuile  a 
greater  contribution  in  their  spe:  ding 
for  education. 

The  consequence  of  the  use  o  the 
rural-biased  Orshansky  index,  plv  the 
decrease  in  AFDC  and  the  limit  o  [  per 
pupil  expenditure,  is  a  redistributi  n  of 
funds  away  from  the  most  densely  j  opu- 
lated  Jurisdictions.  Although  the  total 
number  of  eligible  children  inci  lases 
under  this  formula  as  compared  wit^  the 
present  formula,  the  percent  of 
for  population  centers  decreases  as 
pared  with  the  present.  Since  the  aj 
priation  level  for  title  I  is  not  ex 
to  increase  to  the  level  necessary  ,_ 
all  the  eligibles.  the  relative  amoun 
will  be  made  available  to  metroi 
areas  will  decrease.  The  result  is  a 
sion  of  title  I  funds  around  the  c 
To  put  it  another  way,  the  new  f 
must  be  applied  to  the  same  s 

with  smaller  slices  as  the  end -_,. 

This  is  of  important  consequence  t|  i  the 
Federal  role  in  elementary  and  seq  ind- 
ary  education  in  this  Nation.  It  r^  pre- 
sents a  retreat  from  the  intent  of  I  title 
I  to  assist  those  areas  with  large  coii:en 
trations  of  need.  For  heavily  pop. 
States,  the  implications  are  profoi 
negative. 

An  unfortunate  side  effect  of  the 
mittee's  title  I  formula  is  the  redi 
of  ftmding  for  programs  for  the  . 
tion  of  handicapped  children  by 
than  $20  million  nationally.  It  is 
that  H.R.  70,  an  aid  to  the  handlL.. 
bill  now  in  subcommittee,  would  rei 
these  lost  ftmds.  However,  it  is  not 
ble  to  enact  H.R.  70  In  time  to  offL. 
loss  of  moneys  in  fiscal  year  1975 
even  when  it  is  enacted,  its  alli_ 
would  not  be  great  enough  to  mi 
for  the  kwses  resulting  from  the 
mittee's  title  I  formula. 

The  process  of  considering  and  av-^. 
ing  the  committee's  new  title  I  forfiula 
was  hampered  by  the  absence  of  Ijffor- 
mation  on  how  the  funds  would  beifdis- 
tributed  within  the  States,  among 
counties  or  among  school  districtsTThe 
formula  was  adopted  on  the  basis  of  esti- 
mated State  allocation  totals,  witM^no 
data  available  that  would  have  inisuiy 
way  indicated  the  actual  impact  o£  the 
formula  at  the  county  leveL  The  Gitate 
allocation  tables  made  available  l^ere 
both  inaccurate  and  misleading.  Itl  ap- 
peared that  some  States  would  gain  vore 


and  others  would  gain  less  than  would 
actually  be  the  case. 

Since  the  committee  report  was  filed 
on  February  21,  the  proponents  of  the 
formula  have  continued  to  Issue  unin- 
formed rhetoric  and  misleading  data 
while  focusing  their  attacks  on  the  State 
of  New  York.  They  have  put  forth  a  series 
of  so-called  accurate  tables,  each  differ- 
ent from  the  other.  Almost  every  State — 
except  New  York — can  be  shown  as 
gaining  funds  under  the  new  formula 
depending  on  which  "accurate"  table 
based  on  which  "latest "  Orshansky  or 
AFDC  count  is  referred  to. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me — I  am 
not  assigning  any  intentional  obfuscation 
nor  any  malicious  purposes  to  anyone. 
I  am  only  telling  you  that  the  unsophis- 
ticated manipulation  of  data  which  has 
gone  on  would  cause  amusement  if  its 
effects  were  not  so  potentially  damaging 
to  disadvantaged  children. 

I  would  also,  in  closing,  like  to  tell  you 
that  I  do  beUeve  we  need  a  new  title  I 
formula.  The  current  formula  no  longer 
is  either  adequate  or  equitable.  However, 
I  propose  that  we  develop  a  formula  that 
does  not  so  severely  cut  into  diminJKhing 
city  school  budgets.  Let's  share  this  small 
amount  of  money  in  a  democratic  way. 

The  most  equitable  formula  proposal 
I  have  heard  thus  far  would  count  all 
children  from  families  earning  $3,500  or 
less  and  all  the  children  on  AFDC  above 
$3,500.  The  elimination  of  Orshansky  as 
the  primary  factor  is  imperative.  Cities 
cannot  live  with  any  formula  that  is 
based  on  the  Orshansky  poverty  index. 
Another  direction  to  be  aware  and 
wary  of  is  the  general  aid  thrust.  I  under- 
stand that  Congresspersons  Edith  Green 
and  Jakes  OUara  each  plan  to  offer  sub- 
stitute formulas  that  would  turn  the  title 
I  program  into  general  aid.  It  would  be 
shameful  to  turn  this  assistance  away 
from  severely  disadvantaged  children. 

I  hope  that  the  remainder  of  this  de- 
bate will  be  characterized  by  ratioxuOity 
and  concern,  not  for  the  number  of  dol- 
lars a  Member's  district  will  receive  so 
much  as  a  concern  for  the  children 
across  this  Nation  who  are  most  desper- 
ately in  need  of  compensatory  education 
services. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  gentlewoman  raised  a  question  of 
Montgomery  County.  I  just  made  a  quick 
check,  because  New  York  State  has  a 
county  that  Is  quite  wealthy,  too,  West- 
chester County.  I  note  that  Westchester 
County  was  receiving  $6,225,000  and  was 
cut  back  to  $5,200,000.  Montgomery 
County  was  getting  $994,000,  and  they 
were  raised  to  $1,427,000.  So  it  seems  to 
me  we  are  talking  about  two  wealthy 
counties  in  these  United  States,  West- 
chester County  and  Montgomery  Coimty. 
Westchester  County  has  got  Montgomery 
County  beat  all  hollow  as  far  as  getting 
money  is  concerned,  and  they  have  the 
same  competence  to  pay  for  their  own 
education  as  does  Montgomery  County. 
It  depends  on  the  niunber  of  poor  chil- 
dren under  the  Orshansky  formula  and 
the  nimibcr  of  AFDC.  and  that  is  why 
there  is  a  discrepancy. 

As  I  said  earlier.  New  York  is  not  get- 
ting as  much  as  they  got  last  year,  but 
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they  are  getting  way  more  than  anybodv 
else  is  in  the  Nation.  ^^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  that  we  might 
hear  from  another  New  Yorker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Pkyseh).  ^ 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  our  minority  leader  (Mr.  Qua),  for 
giving  me  this  time.  What  I  am  going  to 
cover  now  very  briefly  in  the  time  al- 
lotted is  a  statement  of  what  we  really 
are  trying  to  deal  within  this  formula, 
and  in  a  small  part  to  tell  the  Members 
the  impact  of  the  formula  on  title  I  and 
H.R.  69. 

My  claim  Is.  and  I  can  back  this  up 
that  the  formula  that  is  prepared  in 
the  legislation  and  in  the  record  which 
uses  the  so-called  Orshansky  method  of 
definition  of  poverty,  and  two-thirds  of 
AFDC,  is,  in  effect,  not  correct. 

I  have  just  received  from  the  Library 
of  Congress  an  outline  showing  the  im- 
pact of  the  formiila  in  H.R.  69  on  100 
major  cities  in  this  country. 

What  I  have  asked  the  Library  to  do 
is  to  take  the  same  level  of  fimding  that 
IS  in  H.R.  69  and  to  apply  the  Orshansky 
poverty  level  against  this  formula  for- 
getting AFDC  completely.  It  has  long 
been  the  aim  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  or  at  least  of  some  mem- 
bers, to  ehminate  AFDC  completely  and 
this  has  been  resisted  by  the  majority  of 
the  committee.  So  when  this  so-called 
compromise  formula  was  reached  on 
tiUe  I— adding  two-thirds  KPDC  to 
Orshansky— it  looked  like  ther«  was  a 
compromise.  In  reality  there  was  no  com- 
promise because  this  formula  using 
Orshansky— and  the  key  word  Is  "up- 
dated —means  that  the  Orshansky  level 
^^"^  "^^  ^  redefined  each  year 
and  that  word  "updated."  In  effect,  elimi- 
nates AFDC  completely  because  the  up- 
dated Orshansky  as  of  March  of  this  year 
is  $4,679. 

I  can  tell  the  Members  there  is  not 
any  AFDC,  or  I  will  stand  slighUy  cor- 
rected. Right  now  in  California  in  a 
family  of  seven  people  AFDC  is  up  to 
$4,700,  but  with  that  exception,  there  is 
no  AFDC  for  incomes  over  $4,600  So 
what  we  reaUy  have  is  simply  the  Or- 
shansky formula. 

Since  I  have  just  received  the  libraries' 
figures  less  than  1  hour  ago,  I  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  review  them  completely. 
However,  I  have  looked  at  one  or  two 
areas.  I  looked  at  Los  Angeles  County. 
Under  H.R.  69,  Los  Angeles  would  get  $52 
million  under  title  I.  Under  straight  Or- 
shansky, which  is  what  I  claim  is  the 
only  thing  that  they  will  really  be  under, 
they  will  get  $46  million,  or  a  drop  of 
$6milUon. 

In  another  area  I  took  Oglethorpe 
County  in  Georgia  and  they  will  get 
$120,000  imder  the  committee  print. 
Under  the  Orshansky  they  will  get  $105,- 
000  or  a  drop  of  $15,000.  Providence,  R.I., 
goes  from  $4.6  mllUon  to  $4  million. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  goes  from  $24.8  million 
down  to  $23  million. 

I  will  have  a  run  of  100  cities  show- 
ing the  Impact  of  this  Orshansky  on 
them.  I  think  it  is  vital  that  the  Members 
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lecognize  what  they  are  really  doing  here 
is  the  AFDC  will  be  eliminated  as  a  basis 
for  title  I. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Bflnnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man keeps  using  that  figure  of  $4,629. 
which  he  says  In  the  month  of  March  is 
gl(^g  to  be  established  as  the  updated 
Orshansky  for  the  non-farm  family  of 
four.  The  gentleman  knows  that  figure 
will  not  be  used  until  fiscal  year  1976. 
The  figure  for  fiscal  year  1975  is  $4,250. 
Why  does  the  gentleman  keep  persisting 
in  talking  about  $4,600? 

Mr.  PEYSER  I  spoke  to  legislative 
counsel  because  I  was  under  the  clear 
understanding  as  I  heard  the  gentleman 
from  AOnnesota  say  that  this  would 
date  back  to  January  and  therefore  be 
at  the  $4,200  level.  Legislative  counsel 
Indicated  he  would  not  give  any  such 
(K}inion.  This  was  subject  to  further  In- 
terpretation. 

But  assuming  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  is  correct  and  it  is  going  to  be 
the  $4,200  for  the  first  year,  is  it  not 
then  equally  correct  that  In  the  second 
year  it  would  be  Uie  $4,679  which  it  now 
Is? 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  is  correct 
that  in  the  second  year  if  $4,629  is  the 
figure  they  give  that  would  be  the  fig- 
ure used.  However,  between  last  year  and 
this  year  if  AFDC  payments  increased, 
we  would  expect  by  the  same  token  that 
AFDC  payments  would  increase  for  1976. 
Mr.  PEYSER.  To  discuss  that  point 
briefly,  I  have  avoided  getting  New  York 
Into  this  discussion  up  to  now.  Naturally, 
New  York  City  is  not  affected  one  iota 
in  this  Orshansky  chain,  because  they 
are  at  the  maximum  down  anyway.  They 
do  not  get  affected  by  this. 

I  could  say  it  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference to  me  if  we  go  on  pure  Orshan- 
sky, because  according  to  these  figures 
we  will  not  lose  a  penny  more  than  we 
are  now;  but  New  York  State  Indicated 
they  are  still  under  AFDC  at  the  1969 
level  of  purchasing  power.  At  this  time 
there  is  proposed  legislation  1 1  the  As- 
sembly of  New  York  State  to  bring  it  up 
to  1972.  However,  this  is  Just  a  proposal, 
and  no  action  has  been  taken  on  it  to 
this  time. 

So  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything 
that  guarantees  the  States  will  keep  up 
with  the  Orshansky  level  of  poverty. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 
Mr.  PEYSER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  QUIE.  I  know  that  New  Yoric  has 
143,444  children  whose  AFDC  payments 
are  above  $5,000;  72.027  whose  payments 
are  between  $4,500  and  $4,999;  and 
38,043  whose  payments  are  between 
$4,250  and  $4,500.  That  is  the  amount 
that  the  formula  is  based  on. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
I  Jield  the  remainder  of  my  time  on  this 
side  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
f  Mr.  OIlARA)  I  do  want  to  state  that  Mr. 
Brademas,  on  March  6,  1974.  already 
placed  In  the  Record  at  5473  tbe 
amounts  that  the  100  largest  cities  In 
the  Nation  will  receive  and  only  23  of  the 


top  largest  cities  could  receive  less  un- 
der H.R.  89  than  they  will  receive  during 
the  present  fiscal  year.  So  if  the  Mem- 
bers will  look  at  the  charts  already 
printed.  We  delivered  450  copies  of  charts 
which  show  county  allocations  under 
title  I  yesterday  through  the  Postmaster, 
with  the  express  instruction  to  deUver 
between  12  o'clock  and  3  o'clock  to  every 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  breakdown  so  that  they  would  know 
just  what  was  tsiking  place  in  their  own 
congressional  district  under  H.R.  69.  If 
any  Member  failed  to  get  a  chart,  please 
let  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  know  about  it  and  we  will  see 
that  another  chart  is  delivered  to  his 
oflice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara)  . 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  yield  me 
some  time? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  6  additional  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  of  discussion  already 
about  the  formula.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Badillo)  and  the  gen- 
tlewcHnan  from  New  York  (Mrs.  Cms- 
HOLM)  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Peyser)  find  themselves  in 
i^arp  disagreement  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  they 
are  quibbling  over  details.  Both  of  them, 
all  of  them,  want  to  see  the  money  for 
title  I  distributed  on  the  basis  of  low 
income,  the  number  of  children  who  have 
been  classified  as  being  from  families  liv- 
ing in  poverty. 

The  difference  between  them  is  that 
they  disagree  over  the  way  they  coimt 
those  kids.  The  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, quite  understandably,  prefers  a 
method  of  counting  that  does  full  jus- 
tice to  the  rursd  poor;  and  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Mrs.  Chisholm) 
quite  understandably  wants  to  have  those 
children  counted  on  a  basis  that  does 
full  justice  to  the  urban  poor.  The  dif- 
ferences between  them  have  to  do  with 
how  we  determine  who  is  poor  for  the 
purposes  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  trouble  with  that 
argument  is  that  it  is  based  on  a  false 
premise.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  the 
poverty  bill.  It  is  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  This  is  not  a 
bill  intended  to  do  something  to  lift  peo- 
ple out  of  poverty.  This  is  a  bill  intended 
to  do  something  to  help  youngsters  who 
are  not  achieving  a  proper  education  to 
get  a  good  education. 

Instead  of  looking  at  how  much  money 
their  parents  make,  we  ought  to  be  look- 
ing at  what  kinds  of  problems  they  have 
in  school.  We  ought  to  be  concerned,  Mr. 
Chairman,  not  with  the  economic  status 
of  the  children,  but  with  their  educa- 
tional status. 

Now.  the  gentlemsin  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  QniE)  pointed  out.  although  he 
supports  this  poverty  based  formula,  that 
imder  studies  that  have  been  done  by 
the  Office  of  Education  it  can  be  estab- 
lished that  two-thirds  of  all  the  children 
having  persistent  reading  problems  In 


school  are  from  families  making  more 
than  $3,000  a  year;  and  three-quarters 
of  the  children  having  persistent  aca- 
donic  problems  other  than  reading  are 
from  families  making  more  than  $3,000 
a  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  no  way  that  we 
can  work  out  an  equitable  formula  &s 
long  as  we  are  going  to  base  the  distribu- 
tion of  funds  on  the  number  of  poor  fam- 
ilies within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  local 
educational  agency.  There  is  no  way  we 
can  mesisure  that  which  does  justice 
both  by  the  rural  poor  of  Mr.  Perkins' 
district  and  the  urban  poor  of  Mrs. 
CThisholm's  district.  If  the  Members 
have  been  worrying  about  how  to  find 
a  formula  that  does  justice  to  both  of 
them  in  those  terms,  they  can  forget  it. 
The  committee  worried  about  it  for  6 
months  and  could  not  come  up  with  a 
formula  that  could  satisfy  all  of  them. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  debate  that  we 
have  not  come  up  with  a  formula  that 
satisfies  all,  so  I  would  propose  and  will 
propose,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  time 
comes,  that  we  start  worrying  about  the 
educational  progress  rather  than  the 
economic  progress  of  the  beneficiaries  of 
this  act;  that  we  recognize  here  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  that  the  children  of  work- 
ing people  might  have  problems  and  that 
those  problems  are  worthy  of  our  con- 
sideration. 

Until  now,  we  have  said,  "We  do  not 
care  if  you  are  working  and  making  the 
average  wage  and  your  kid  has  a  prob- 
lem in  school;  tough  luck.  You  will  have 
to  take  care  of  that  on  your  own,  buddy. 
We  have  not  got  anything  in  our  pro- 
grams that  will  do  you  any  go(xL  Sure, 
your  kid  may  have  the  worst  problem  in 
the  school,  but  it  is  too  bad.  You  have 
got  a  job.  We  are  not  going  to  worry 
about  your  child." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have  to  stop 
our  studied  neglect  of  the  problems  of 
the  children  of  people  who  work  for  a 
living.  I  would  propose  that  we  start  dis- 
tributing this  money  so  it  will  be  used 
strictly  for  the  educational  improve- 
ment of  children  who  are  having  prob- 
lems in  school  without  regard  to  the  in- 
come of  their  families. 

I  would  propose  that  this  title  I  money 
be  used  to  improve  the  chances  of  chil- 
dren who  are  not  achieving  up  to  the 
level  of  their  age  group  or  up  to  the 
level  of  their  class.  These  are  the  chil- 
dren we  are  trying  to  help,  the  children 
who  are  having  particular  academic 
problems,  and  we  are  going  to  help  each 
and  every  one  of  them  without  regard 
to  the  Income  of  their  families. 

That  is  what  the  amendment  which  I 
shall  offer  to  title  I,  and  which  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  appropriate 
time,  will  provide. 

My  amendment  will  call  upon  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  and  the  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram in  such  a  way  as  to  help  luder- 
achieving  children,  without  regard  to 
family  income,  and  it  vrill  distribute  the 
funds  among  tlw  local  educational  agen- 
cies in  a  manner  that  will  permit  carry- 
ing out  that  purpose.  * 

I  have  already  sent  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  material  indicating  how 
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their  States  would  fare  and  ho#  the 
counties  would  fare  imder  my  foi  nula. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  w  can 
agree  that  this  ought  to  be  an  cluca- 
tion  program  and  not  a  poverty  pro- 
gram. If  we  do,  I  am  confident  th  t  my 
amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  C  lalr- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentl  man 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  C  lair- 
man.  I  am  not  an  expert  as  to  this  ©  uca- 
tional  matter,  and  I  was  just  wond  irlng 
what  the  answer  to  this  would  be: 

What  kind  of  a  count  is  there  of  jhll- 
dren  who  are  underachieving,  anc  how 
reliable  is  such  a  count? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  There  is  no  way  of  o  ant- 
ing the  precise  number  of  underachl  ving 
children.  Based  on  the  results  of  su  veys 
that  have  been  shown  to  us  which  e  tab- 
Ilsh  that  two- thirds  to  three-quart*  b  of 
the  imderachieving  children  are  rom 
families  with  income  over  $3,000,  I  lim- 
ply make  the  assumption  that  lu  der- 
achieving  children  are  more  or  less  e  enly 
distributed  throughout  the  populs  Jon. 
My  formula,  therefore,  distributes  wo- 
thlrds  of  the  title  I  money,  on  the  asis 
of  school-age  population. 

So  two-thirds  of  the  money  wou  1  be 
distributed  that  way.  There  would  itill, 
however,  be  a  poverty  factor  in  my  Tor- 
mula.  Recognizing  that  there  is  a  hi  ;her 
underachievement  rate  among  the  lo  vest 
Income  children,  the  other  one-thli  I  of 
the  money  imder  my  proposal  wou]  be 
distributed  according  to  the  same  in<  >me 
based  factors  which  are  found  In  the 
committee  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  i  en- 
Ueman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentlei  lan 
from  Minnesota. 

B«r.  QDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only*  In- 
formation I  have  seen  relative  to  Ifce 
question  that  the  gentleman  from  ] 
York  raised  was  an  extrapolation  f 
the  Glass  study,  which,  of  course, 
not  a  complete  svurey  of  the  count 
comes  out  to  a  figure  of  16,394,000 
severe  reading  difficulties  and  a  flgi. 
14,578,000  with  severe  math  difflcul 

I  know  the  gentleman  has  those  ^^ 
ures,  and  it  is  just  an  estimate  that  soliie- 
body  made  rather  than  anything  bilked 
cm  a  complete  survey.  At  least  tha    is 
one  estimate  which  they  have  made. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  he 
gentleman  one  question :  What  would  he 
total  authorization  be  under  the  gen  e- 
man's  amendment? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  f ai  as 
the  authorization  is  concerned.  I  had  lot 
really  considered  what  the  total  auth  »r- 
ization  should  be.  because  it  would  lot 
come  out  to  a  formula  figure  in  the  ^ky 
that  the  committee  bill  provides.       i 

I  think  that  is  sort  of  academic.  |e- 
cause  we  are  never  going  to  reach  Cie 
authorization  figure,  under  any  circiii- 
stances,  I  do  not  believe.  I  would  probaikly 
just  approximate  the  current  authoriia- 
tion  figures  and  give  it  as  a  dolar 
amount.  If 
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Mr.  QDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  I 
asked  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  that 
question  is  that  we  have  in  times  past 
seen  occasiMis  where  amendments  have 
been  offered  for  increasing  the  appro- 
priation, and  one  of  the  argiunents  was 
that  we  were  only  appropriating  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  authorization. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  we  moved  from 
50  percent  of  the  State  average  to  40  per- 
cent of  the  State  average  is  that  at  least 
we  now  have  the  authorization  a  little 
closer  to  what  has  currently  been  the 
appropriation.  The  authorization  in  H.R. 
69  is  about  $1,200,000,000  over  the  budget 
request  for  1975. 

Your  amendment  then  adds  to  it  all 
of  the  school-age  chUdren  for  two-thirds 
of  it.  That  is  why  I  wondered. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  My  total  authorization 
figure  will  be  in  line  with  the  total. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
woman. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  I  am  wondering,  in 
the  light  of  the  intent  of  title  I  as  stated 
by  the  Congress  in  this  legislation,  would 
you  say  that  we  are  violating  that  intent 
as  it  was  written  and  that  we  are  moving 
in  the  direction  of  a  general  aid  bill  for 
all  youngsters  in  our  country  and,  if  you 
are  doing  so,  why  do  you  not  name  it  a 
general  aid  bill  and  let  us  forget  about 
title  I? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  QDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  In  the  first  place,  I  do 
not  try  to  move  in  the  direction  of  gen- 
eral aid.  My  bill  very  carefully  directs 
the  school  system  to  use  the  fimds  ODly 
for  those  children  within  the  system  who 
are  unable  to  keep  up  with  their  peers. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  way  the  com- 
mittee bill  operates  in  many  rural  school 
districts  where  there  is  much  poverty 
every  school  In  the  school  system  is  a  tar- 
get school.  Therefore,  the  funds  are  used 
for  all  purposes  in  every  school  in  the 
system.  That  is  a  little  bit  closer  to  gen- 
eral aid  than  my  proposal,  which  would 
say  that  in  any  system  you  can  only  use 
the  money  on  those  kids  who  have  spe- 
cial difficulties  in  school. 

So  I  am  not  proposing  general  aid. 
Some  day  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a 
general  aid  bill,  but  this  is  not  the  time 
and  place  to  propose  it. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  One  more  brief 
question.  Since  there  is  a  correlation  in 
term,';  of  all  the  statistics  that  have  been 
compiled  between  poverty  and  educa- 
tional advantages,  realizing  that  we  do 
not  secure  the  appropriations  necessary 
to  do  all  of  the  things  that  all  of  us  in 
the  D.8.  Congress  would  like  to  do.  would 
you  say  we  have  to  talk  about  priority 
educational  concerns? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  permit  school  districts 
to  set  the  priorities  and  to  assist  those 
having  the  greatest  difficulty  to  achieve 
economies  of  scale.  But  if  we  are  going 
to  have  a  priority,  it  ought  to  be  for 
those  who  have  the  most  difficulty. 

Mr.  QDIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  GOODLING). 


Mr.  OOODLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
for  this  time  in  order  that  I  may  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  a  ques- 
tion. 

I  represent  three  ootmties;  none  of 
them  are  completely  in  distress.  In  fact 
I  have  probably  the  lowest  unemploy-' 
ment  rate  of  any  district  in  the  entire 
Dnited  States.  I  notice  that  Adams 
County  received  an  increase  of  91  per- 
cent and  Cumberland  County  an  increase 
of  74  percent  and  York  County,  my  home 
county,  an  Increase  of  40  percent 
Moneywise  that  amounts  to  an  increase 
over  this  year  of  $935,437. 

My  question  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
this:  Where  do  you  propose  to  get  this 
additional  money? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  we  are  operating  in 
reality  under  this  formula  with  $1  88S 
bUlion  which  is  in  the  President's  budget 

Mr.  OOODLINO.  I  thank  the  genUe^ 
man. 

Mr  QDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Mazzoli) 

for'^ewSS^"-  '  "^"^  '""^  ««'^"«^»° 
I  would  just  like  to  rise  in  support  of 
this  measure  with  fuU  cognizance  that 
uie  formula  that  we  struggled  finally  to 
draft  will  not  solve  aU  of  the  problems 
But  at  the  same  time  it  does  reiwe- 
sent  Uie  very  best  efforts  of  a  hard- 
«»''^*^*^°"^"*<*- "  represents  the  dis- 
tilled efforts  of  some  6  months  of  in- 
tense work.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  hke  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  fuU  committee,  the  genUeman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  and  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qun)  the 
^«^in«  minority  member  on  our  cwn- 
mittee,  on  a  job  very  weU  done,  given  the 
nature  of  the  subject  matter,  and  giv- 
en the  intricacies  of  the  work. 

I  would  hope  that,  when  the  Members 
have  an  opportunity  next  week  to  dis- 
cuss the  amendments  that  will  be 
brought  up  to  the  bill,  they  will  do  so  in 
full  realization  that  there  is  no  way  to 
make  a  perfect  bill,  it  Is  impossible  and 
accordingly,  that  this  bill  represents  the 
strong  efforts  of  a  lot  of  experts  In  the 
field  of  education,  and  Is  the  best  that 
they  can  come  up  with,  as  I  say.  given  the 
tight  time  frame  In  which  we  are  oper- 
ating. 

Mr.  QDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gonzalez)  . 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  next 
week  when  HJl.  69  Is  read  for  amend- 
ments, I  plan  to  (^er  an  amendment 
providing  that  Federal  buildings  taken 
over  by  the  Postal  Service  as  a  result 
of  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  still 
be  considered  eligible  for  impacted  aid 
funding,  as  they  house  other  Federal 
agencies. 

In  1971,  a  bill  was  passed  that  allowed 
these  buildings  to  continue  to  be  treated 
as  FMeral  property  for  2  years.  These  2 
years  are  now  up,  and  I  have  learned 
from  the  Office  of  Education  that  there 
are  130  buildings  £u;ross  the  country  that 
will  no  longer  be  considered  Federal 
buildings  for  impacted  aid  purposes. 


I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
will  find  that  their  school  districts  will 
yx  receiving  less  funds  because  of  this 
expiration. 

The  purpose  of  impacted  aid  is  to  pro- 
vide Federal  financial  assistance  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  local 
school  districts  in  which  enrollments  are 
affected  by  Federal  activities.  If  we  allow 
these  buildizuzs  to  lose  their  status  we 
will  not  be  lollowing  this  principle.  Just 
because  a  change  is  made  on  paper — a 
building  is  switched  from  GSA  control 
to  Postal  Service  Control — does  not 
change  the  local  tax  situation.  The  loss 
of  a  tax  base  on  these  buildings  still 
exists,  and  the  school  districts  still  need 
these  funds. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  whose  districts 
will  be  affected  and  those  who  believe 
in  the  principle  of  impacted  aid,  will  sup- 
port me  in  my  efforts  next  week. 

Amendment  to  HJl.  69,  as  reported  offered 
by  Mr.  Oonzalkz  : 

Page  87,  strike  out  line  22.  and  insert  In 
lieu  tiiereof  the  following: 

Sec.  305.  (a)  (1)  The  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 403(1)  of  such  Act  of  September  30. 
1950,  is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "or 
any  real  prc^erty  which  was  transferred  to 
the  United  States  Postal  Service  and  was, 
prior  to  such  transfer,  treated  as  Federal 
property  for  purposes  of  title  II". 

(2)  Effective  from  July  1.  1973,  section  — . 

Page  87,  line  21,  insert  "Certain  United 
States  Postal  Service  Property;  before 
"CJotinting". 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  aON2:ALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  simply  want  to  Indi- 
cate my  opposition  to  the  bill  in  its 
present  form,  especially  to  the  formula 
under  title  I. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  future  of  America 
lies  in  its  children,  and  there  are  few 
things  more  Important  than  seeing  that 
every  child  receives  a  decent  education. 
This  bill.  H.R.  69.  however,  does  not  ac- 
complish that  result.  While  it  expands 
educatioiml  aid  to  areas  of  the  country 
which  have  not  benefited  from  Federal 
education  funds  in  the  past — a  result  I 
wholeheartedly  support — ^It  does  so  at  the 
expense  of  New  York  State.  A  bill  that 
seeks  to  address  the  problem  of  education 
on  a  national  basis  cannot  do  so  if  It 
drastically  undercuts  educational  fund- 
ing in  one  State,  In  this  instance,  the 
second  largest  State  in  the  country. 

Perhaps  the  problem  lies  with  the  fact 
that  the  education  budget  is  small  to 
begin  with  and  that  we  are  (Irving  up. 
into  little  pieces,  a  very  small  pie.  But 
whatever  the  reason,  it  seems  clear  that 
If  this  Congress  can  afford  a  $90  billion 
defense  bill,  a  $5.5  billion  foreign  aid  bill, 
a  $21  billion  weapons  prcxmrement  bill. 
It  surely  can  afford  adequate  educational 
funding  throughout  this  country,  aiid  It 
can  afford  $50  million  that  will  be  lost  by 
New  York  under  HJl.  69. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  see  bow  Com- 


gress  can  consider  approving  a  bill  which 
reflects  such  sectional  bias  and  such 
shoddy  investigation. 

Let  me  give  some  examples  of  what  I 
mean  by  shoddy  investigation.  The  com- 
mittee argues  that  Its  allocation  is  equi- 
table nationally — although  the  loss  of 
$50  million  to  New  York  makes  this  claim 
absurd  on  its  face.  But  the  county  al- 
location formula  was  approved  by  the 
committee  without  any  data  showing  the 
impact  of  the  formula  on  a  county-by- 
county  basis. 

Furthermore,  to  support  its  claim  of 
equitableness  on  a  State-by-State  basis, 
the  committee  had  to  resort  to  comparing 
apples  and  oranges  in  arriving  at  its  fig- 
ures. In  addition,  the  central  criterion 
for  allocation — the  Orshansky  Poverty 
Index — is  of  dubious  validity  as  a  nation- 
al standard,  even  according  to  the  author 
of  that  index. 

Finally.  States  with  high  per  pupil  ex- 
penditures, such  as  New  York,  are  penal- 
ized imder  this  formula  by  having  their 
allocations  reduced,  while  States  with  low 
per  pupil  expenditures  are  rewarded  by 
having  their  allocations  increased.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  loss  of  title  I  funds,  these 
areas  will  also  lose  funds  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  handicapped,  most  of  whom 
are  concentrated  in  urban  centers.  Funds 
for  these  children  will  be  reduced  from 
$85  million  to  $65  million. 

HJl.  69  abolishes  two  title  I  programs: 
Incentive  grants  to  States  with  per  pupil 
averages  above  the  national  average,  and 
grants  to  areas  of  high  population  con- 
centrations. New  York  will  lose  $11  mil- 
lion by  the  discontinuance  of  these  pro- 
grams alone. 

New  York  City  stands  to  lose  between 
$40  and  $50  million  in  titie  I  funds.  The 
number  of  children  eligible  to  receive 
title  I  funds  in  New  York  City  will  be 
reduced  by  91,000  from  the  current  num- 
ber— this  in  light  of  the  city's  increasing 
niunber  as  well  as  proportion  of  poor 
people.  Seventy-four  percent  of  the 
State's  welfare  children  live  in  New 
York  City;  37.5  percent  of  the  State's 
handicapped  children  live  in  New  York 
City. 

How  can  any  reasonable  person  con- 
sider as  equitable  a  formula  which  de- 
termines that  only  8  percent  of  New 
York's  children,  8  percent  of  Massachu- 
setts' children,  and  7  percent  of  Con- 
necticut's children  are  eligible  for  title 
I  aid.  while  42  percent  of  children  in 
MississIt^I  are  eligible. 

How  long  will  Congress  continue  to 
pretend  that  the  problems  of  New  York 
City  are  not  the  concern  of  the  Nation? 
The  number  of  impoverished  families 
that  migrate  to  New  York  from  other 
areas  of  the  Nation  and  swell  our  State's 
welfare  rolls  is  legion.  Yet  Congress  has 
refused  to  set  general  welfare  standards 
which  would  discourage  this  migration. 

Not  only  must  New  York  absorb  and 
provide  a  minimum  standard  of  living 
for  people  whom  other  States  refuse  to 
sustain  at  basic  levels,  but  now  we  are 
being  told  that  we  must  reach  further 
into  the  State's  resources  to  provide 


education  for  the  children  abandoned  by 
other  States. 

I  am  tired  of  hearing  statements  to 
the  effect  that  New  York  is  bulging  with 
wealth  and  has  no  need  for  Federal 
funds.  The  fact  is  that  New  York  makes 
the  highest  tax  effort  of  any  State  in 
the  Nation.  If  13  of  the  Southern  States 
made  the  same  tax  effort  as  New  York, 
they  would  increase  their  current  reve- 
nues by  an  average  of  62.8  percent.  And 
for  this  we  are  being  penalized. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  House 
would  approve  a  bill  which  will  reduce 
educational  aid  to  New  York  City's  poor 
children — and  I  am  sure  you  are  all  well 
aware  of  the  living  conditions  of  our 
city's  poor — by  $40  to  $50  million,  when 
it  approves  $58  million  for  the  western 
wall  of  the  Capitol  and  $30  million  for 
the  bicentennial  celebration. 

How  can  any  Member  of  Congress — 
whether  from  New  York  or  not — sup- 
port such  a  bill  in  all  good  conscience? 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  clarify  points 
made  in  a  colloquy  which  I  had  earUer 
today  with  the  chairman  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  regarding 
the  use  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index  in 
detei-mining  the  numlier  of  AFDC  chil- 
dren who  will  be  counted  for  purposes  of 
a  State's  share  in  title  I  funds  in  fiscal 
year  1975. 

HJl.  69  requires  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  deter- 
mine the  number  of  these  children  by  us- 
ing the  caseload  data  for  the  month  of 
January  1974.  The  bill  also  requires  use 
of  the  updated  Orshansky  figure — which 
is  available  right  now.  This  figure  is  $4,- 
540.  Since  the  langtiage  does  not  pre- 
vent the  Secretary  from  using  this  fig- 
ure— as  opposed  to  the  $4,200  figure  cited 
by  Mr.  Perkins — this  means  that  fewer 
AFDC  children  will  be  coimted  for  the 
fiscal  year  starting  this  July. 

I  was  told  that  the  Secretary  caimot 
use  this  updated  figure  because  Mr. 
Perkins  does  not  intend  him  to  do  so. 
With  all  due  respect  to  the  chairman, 
the  clear  language  of  the  bill  would  over- 
rule even  his  best  intentions.  Mr.  Braoe- 
MAS'  position  is  that  the  Secretary  caimot 
use  the  updated  figure  because  prior  law 
requires  him  to  make  his  determination 
in  January  of  1974  when  the  presentiy 
updated  figures  were  not  yet  available. 
Dnfortunately.  there  is  no  such  require- 
ment In  the  prior  law. 

Both  the  prior  law  smd  the  present  bill 
do  not  require  the  Secretary  to  make  any 
determination  in  January.  In  fact,  H  R. 
69  explicitly  contemplates  that  he  would 
make  his  determination  after  April  1, 
when  certain  data  would  become  avail- 
able to  him.  Since  using  the  $4,540  figure 
will  substantially  affect  allocations  lor 
the  coming  fiscal  year,  I  earnesUy  urge 
all  Members  to  review  the  actual  impact 
of  this  bill  on  their  districts. 

Mr.  QDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
n\lnutes  to  the  geitieman  from  North 
C;sut>lina  (Mr.  Pbbtsk). 

Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  last  July 
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I  Joined  with  five  Congressmen  In 
partisan  statement  of  principles 
to  education  and  busing. 
The  statement  is  as  follows: 
Statement   ro«   Rei.ease   Jbxt   31, 


t  hi- 
re! iting 


Our  purpose  today  Is  to  call  for  a  ^ 
proacb    to    the   nation's   educational 
lema  .  .  .  problems  that  are  continual 
flamed  by  court-ordered  busing. 

We  meet  as  a  group  of  RepubUcani 
Democrats,  White  and  Black,  from  aU 
tions  of  the  country.  After  some  26 
experience  with  desegregation  and  its 
dlfflcultles,  the  time  has  come  for  a 
based,  national  approach  to  our  educ 
problems.   WhUe   we  may   not   all   agri 
every  detail  and  may  differ  on  epe 
visions  in  various  bUls,  we  share  a 
goal. 

We  accept  and  support  the  objectiv 
Iptegratlon  and  of  the  equalization  of 
tional  opportunities. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  vehicle  ad 
by    the    Supreme    Court    to    achieve 
goals — that     of     massive     cross-busing 
achieve   racial   balance — is   often   dl 
to  society  (and  can  undermine  the 
of  education.) 

We  recognize  that  the  courts  have 
the  practical  capability  nor  the  const., 
al  responsibility  to  resolve  Issues  of 
policy. 

We  point  to  the  forfeiture  of  „„^^ 
on  the  part  of  the  Executive  and  the 
gress  as  a  primary  reason  for  many  i^ 
systems  being  administered  under  Jud 
decree. 

We  derive  very  Uttle  encouragement  1 
recent    court    decisions    that    the   S 
Court  wlU  point  the  way  out  of  the 
dilemma. 

We  reject  the  sweeping  solution  of  • 
stitutional  amendment   to  prohibit  b\ 
designed   to   achieve   racial    balance   as 
necessary,  unduly  drastic,  and  of 
consistency  with  the  basic  moral 
ments  of  our  nation. 

We  question  both  the  constitutionality 
effectiveness  of  legislation  designed  to  1.. 
the  remedies  which  courU  may  employ 
enforce  constitutional  rights. 

We  feel  that  by  addressing  the  uuuenj 
problems— rather   than    the   Judicial   re: 
«"*»—*»   can    reduce    the    need    for 
remedies. 

We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a 
or  even  a  single  answer  to  our 
problems. 

We  recognize  that  only  Congress  has 
power  and.  Indeed,  the  duty  to  estabUs] 
legislative    framework    within    which    fi 
approaches    to    our   difficulties    can    be 
tempted. 

We  beUeve  that  alternative  solutions 
appear   only  when   local   communities 
school  officials  are  given  the  means  and 
centives  to  develop  them. 

We  are  confident  that,  with  the  help 
Congress,  Americans  have  the  ability  to  ov< 
come  racial  segregation  and  unequal  edu 
tional  opportunities  without  submitting 
disruptive  Judicial  Interference 
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Mr.  Chairman,  we  felt  that  it  was  „ 
for  a  new  approach;  that  we  ought 
do  something  diCTerent,  and  that  a  n_» 
coalition  could  be  formed  oi  Republioa|s 
and  Democrats,  whites  and  blacks 
all  sections  of  the  coimtry.  I  think  „ 
we  were  a  little  wrong  on  our  timing, 
on  our  thinking  that  there  was  going 
be  a  great  rush  to  form  this  coalition 

But  we  ran  the  idea  up  the  flagpo 
and  not  many  people  saluted,  to  be  frai  t 
about  It.  I  still  believe  that  the  Congre  5 
still  has  the  power  and  the  duty 
establish    a   leglslaUve    framework 
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addressing  the  underlying  problems 
rather  than  just  addressing  remedies 
that  the  courts  supply  in  the  busing 
area. 

So.  next  week,  parliamentary  proce- 
dure permitting,  some  of  us  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  carry  out  these  principles. 
I  realize  that  under  the  5-minute  rule 
it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  explain  a 
fairly  complex  amendment. 

I  do  want  to  point  out  that  this  amend- 
ment has  not  sprung  full-bloom  from  my 
brow  this  week.  It  has  been  introduced, 
in  the  form  of  bills,  in  the  past  two 
sessions  of  the  Congress  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  and  my- 
self, and  in  various  other  bills  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
Mr.  John  B.  Anderson.  It  was  drafted 
by  Alexander  Bickel,  a  constitutional  law 
expert,  at  Yale  University.  It  has  been 
long  discussed,  and  It  has  been  approved 
editorially  by  such  desparate  organs  of 
opinion  as  the  magazine  of  the  Rlpon 
Society,  the  Village  Voice,  and  it  has 
been  discussed  with  many  small  groups, 
including  civil  rights  groups.  It  has  the 
approval   of  some   distinguished   black 
authorities  such  as  Charles  Hamilton  of 
Columbia  University.  And.  in  fairness. 
I  will  say  that  it  has  been  condemned  by 
the    gentleman    from    Maryland,    Mr 
Clarence  Mitchell,  and  by  the  NAACP. 
It  has  been  discussed  by  Mr.  Bickel  In 
numerous    colloquial    colloquies   of   the 
New  Republic  magazine,  and  in  numer- 
ous forums  such  as  the  Duke  Law  School. 
80  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers next  week  to  this  amendment  when 
it  19  introduced. 

The  polls  all  indicate  two  important 
tilings.  I  think,  first,  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  in  tills  country 
are  in  favor  of  school  desegregation,  or 
integrated  schools.  We  do  not  often  find 
that  part  presented,  that  the  polls  do  so 
show. 

The  polls  also  show,  as  has  been  cited 
quite  a  bit  here,  that  the  public  strongly 
opposes  the  use  of  busing  to  implement 
this.  That  la,  our  people  do  favor  inte- 
grated schools.  They  absolutely  oppose 
busing  as  the  way  to  achieve  that. 

So  how  can  we  harmonize  these  two 
things— this  belief  in  integrated  or  de- 
segregated schools— with  the  desire  for 
the  best  possible  education  of  their  chil- 
dren? This  is  what  our  amendment  will 
be  addressed  to.  and  our  bill  does  not 
solve  the  problem  by  setting  out  some 
single,  categorical  answer,  but  it  does  set 
the  stage  for  local  communities  to  solve 
the  problem. 

I  Invite  the  Members'  attention  to  the 
biU.  We  wUl  be  coming  in  on  It  before 
next  week  as  to  the  details  of  it 

Mrs.  QRASSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  long 
ago  Daniel  Webster  said : 

On  the  diffusion  of  education  amcmg  the 
people  rests  the  preservation  and  perpetua- 
tion of  our  free  institutions. 
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Throughout  our  history,  Americans 
have  wisely  placed  a  special  emphasis  on 
education.  In  fact,  we  have  ccrnie  to  re- 
gard education  as  the  pe<^le's  right 
Formerly  the  prerogative  of  the  State 
and  local  government,  education  has  re- 
quired increasing  Federal  assistance  to 
help  finance  the  growing  costs  of  ele- 


mentary and  secondary,  higher,  and  spe- 
cial mstruction.  *^ 
Today,  the  House  begins  consideration 
Of  legislation  to  extend  one  of  the  most 
important  education  bills  ever  adopted 
by  any  legislature— the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966. 

We  need  not  catalog  again  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  various  programs  conducted 
with  ESEA  funds.  To  many  children  who 
have  had  to  labor  under  economic  and 
educational  disadvantage,  title  I  of  BSEA 
has  meant  an  opportunity  to  turn  their 
dreams  of  a  better  life  into  reahty  To 
the  States  ESEA  has  meant  FWeral  as- 
sistance to  help  plan  and  coordinate  pro- 
grams and  policies  which  have  improved 
education  for  all  children.  To  our  major 
urban  communities,  ESEA  has  provided 
financial  assistance  needed  to  maintain 
and  improve  education  programs  in  the 
face  of  rising  costs  and  a  declining  tax 
base. 

The  bill  before  us— H.R.  69,  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1974— is  the  product  of 
many  months  of  deliberation  by  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee.  It  contains 
many  important  provisions,  most  of 
which  have  been  thoroughly  debated  and 
considered   by  the  committee. 

However,  the  bUl  omtains  a  major 
flaw.  The  committee  formula  for  dis- 
tributing title  I  funds  is  unacceptable 
because  it  would  alter  the  present  flow  of 
funds  and  change  the  scope  of  ESEIA 
Supporters  of  the  new  formula  con- 
tend that  it  represents  an  improvement 
over  the  existing  formula.  The  commit- 
tee report  ccmtains  a  table  showing  that 
various  States  wUl  receive  more  title  I 
funds  in  fiscal  1975  than  they  are  lat- 
ently receiving. 

A  closer  examination  of  these  figures 
however,  reveals  the  deceptive  nature  of 
the  committee  formula.  Under  the  exist- 
ing formula,  Connecticut  is  receiving 
$14.1  millior  In  local  education  agency— 
LEA — grants  under  title  I.  Proponents  of 
the  new  title  I  formula  show  that  In  fiscal 
1975.  Connecticut  woiild  receive  $17.4 
million  In  LEA  grants,  an  increase  of  24 
percent. 

The  deception  in  this  analysis  rests  In 
comparing  actual  appropriations  for  one 
year  with  a  budget  request  for  another 
year.  When  the  old  and  new  formulas 
are  applied  to  an  identical  level  of  ap- 
propriations, Connecticut  loses  money. 
According  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  if 
fiscal  1975  funds  were  to  equal  the  fiscal 
1974  level,  H.R.  69  would  give  Connecti- 
cut $13.9  million— a  decrease  of  2  percent 
from  the  current  level. 

Apart  from  the  misleading  statistics 
used  to  support  the  new  formula,  the 
adoption  of  the  Orshansky  formula  and 
a  limitation  on  the  number  of  AFDC 
children  represents  a  regression  from  the 
original  Intent  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  The  commit- 
tee formula  will  redistribute  title  I  funds 
away  from  the  tax-burdened  urban  cen- 
ters to  the  rural  States.  Also,  the  com- 
mittee formula  places  a  cellhig  on  the 
amount  of  funds  any  one  State  may  re- 
ceive under  title  I.  Consequently,  a  State 
which  spends  less  than  the  national  av- 
erage per  pupil  cost  for  education  will 
have  a  greater  percentage  of  its  total 
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education  expenses  paid  by  the  Federal 
Crovemment  than  those  States  which 
spend  more  than  the  national  average. 
In  effect,  States  like  Connecticut  which 
help  support  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren are  penalized  for  supplying  this  as- 
sistance. 

In  a  letter  to  Gov.  Thomas  J.  Meskill, 
Connecticut's  Acting  Commissioner  of 
Education  Maurice  J.  Ross  wrote  that 
the  adoption  of  the  committee  formula 
would  "severely  affect  the  support  of  title 
I  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren In  this  State."  I  agree  with  this 
analysis.  Therefore,  I  cannot  support 
the  present  formula  for  title  I  and  will 
vote  at  the  appropriate  time  to  improve 
it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bill  continues 
valuable  existing  education  programs 
and  authorizes  new  programs  of  far- 
reaching  potential. 

For  example,  the  bill  amends  and  ex- 
tends the  Adult  Education  Act  of  1966. 
At  this  time,  an  estimated  70  million 
Americans  over  the  age  of  16  have  less 
than  a  high  school  education.  Since  the 
inception  of  the  act,  an  estimated  3.7 
million  adults  have  taken  advantage  of 
this  program  to  help  complete  their  high 
school  education.  The  Office  of  Education 
has  discovered  that  adult  education  par- 
ticipants showed  steady  gains  in  employ- 
ment, increased  their  earnings,  and  gen- 
erally became  more  productive  citizens. 
Extension  of  the  Adult  Education  Act 
will  continue  this  vital  program  to  help 
many  more  Americans  get  the  education 
they  might  not  otherwise  have  received. 

If  H.R.  69  becomes  law,  it  would  also 
provide  needed  education  assistance  for 
handicapped  children.  Too  often  these 
children  are  denied  the  quality  educa- 
tion that  Is  their  birthright  as  Ameri- 
cans. Although  7  mlUion  liandicapped 
children  in  our  coimtry  represent  about 
10  percent  of  the  school  age  population, 
less  than  40  percent  of  them  are  receiving 
an  adequate  education. 

Last  year,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  , 
the  Select  Education  Subcommittee,  on 
which  I  am  proud  to  serve,  developed  leg- 
islation to  extend  the  Education  for  the 
Handicapped  Act.  "Hie  subcommittee's 
biU  has  been  Incorporated  into  H.R.  69 
and  Its  provisions  should  lead  to  a  growth 
and  strengthening  of  educational  pro- 
grams and  opportunities  for  handicapped 
children  on  the  local  and  State  level. 

Finally,  the  committee,  recognizing  the 
importance  of  the  school  as  a  focal  point 
of  neighborhood  activity,  has  included  a 
new  title  authorizing  funds  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  community  education 
programs.  In  brief,  these  programs  would 
utilize  schools  and  other  available  pub- 
lic buildings  after  regular  school  hours 
as  centers  for  commimity  learning  and 
recreation  activities.  Along  with  expand- 
ing educational  opportunities  to  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole,  commimity  education 
programs  will  help  bring  together  the 
people  of  a  neighborhood  or  community 
while,  at  the  same  time,  utilizing  all 
available  resources  for  the  improvement 
of  the  people  in  the  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  confident  that 
those  provisions  of  HH.  69  which  are 
sound  will  receive  the  support  of  the 


House.  Those  parts  of  the  bill  which  are 
deficient,  however,  must  be  amended  and 
improved. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  recent 
years  we  have  observed  an  increasing 
militancy  on  the  part  of  public  school 
teachers  and  their  unions.  Nationwide 
strikes  which  have  caused  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  children  to  miss  weeks  and 
even  months  of  schooling  provides  us 
with  imfortunate  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  the  American  people — parents  and 
taxpayers — are  losing  control  of  their 
own  schools. 

In  fact,  the  Michigan  Education  Asso- 
ciation has  circulated  a  "battle  plan"  to 
help  stimulate  militancy  prior  to  the 
strikes  which  kept  more  than  400,000 
children  out  of  school.  Known  as  the 
"Final  Recommendations  of  the  Michi- 
gan Education  Task  Force  in  a  Statewide 
Bargaining  Strategy."  the  union  plan  de- 
scribes means  for  pressuring  school  dis- 
tricts imtil  they  give  in  to  teacher  de- 
mands. 

An  editorial  in  the  Flint  Journal  re- 
sponded to  the  strike  by  stating  that — 

Not  until  the  teachers  are  answerable  to 
a  popular  election  and  are  obligated  to  meet 
a  balanced  budget  based  upon  a  set  Income 
are  we  prepared  to  consider  turning  over 
management  of  our  schools  to  them. 

The  fact  is  that  in  a  number  of  States 
teachers  are  compelled  to  join  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Teachers  or  some  other 
bargaining  agent  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment. They  are  deprived  of  free 
choice  in  this  matter  and  it  is  difficult 
for  me  to  imderstand  how  teachers  who 
are  themselves  subjected  to  such  coercion 
will  be  able  to  teach  young  people  the 
virtues  of  a  free  and  open  society. 

Unfortunately,  the  Congress  has  been 
assisting  the  coercive  policies  of  certain 
labor  miions  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ment jurisdictions  by  providing  Federal 
funds  and  not  at  the  same  time  insisting 
upon  freedom  of  choice  on  the  part  of 
teachers  concerning  whether  or  not  they 
wish  to  join  such  an  organization. 

To  correct  this  situation  I  am  going 
to  propose  an  amendment  of  title  X  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  to  come  on  page  131 
Immediately  after  line  15.  The  new  sec- 
tion, 1010,  would  read  as  follows: 

No  local  education  agency  shall  be  eligible 
to  receive  assistance  under  this  Act,  or  under 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1965,  if  the  employment  or 
continued  employment  of  any  teacher  or  ad- 
ministrator in  its  schools  is  conditioned  upon 
membership  in,  or  payment  of  fees  to,  any  or- 
ganization, including  any  labor  organization 
or  professional  organization. 

It  is  only  reasonable  and  fair  to  expect 
that  the  freedcwn  of  choice  l>eing  pre- 
sented to  young  people  by  their  teachers 
as  a  fundamental  element  in  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  be  applied  to  the  teachers 
as  well.  Anything  else  would  be  an  act  of 
most  extreme  hypocrisy  and  to  provide 
Federal  funds  to  aid  and  abet  such  hy- 
pocrisy Is  something  which  we  should  not 
countenance. 

It  must  also  be  made  clear  that  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  which  often 
refers  to  itself  as  a  professional  organiza- 
tion, has  become  Uttle  more  than  a  labor 


union  and  one  which  Is  deeply  involved 
in  the  most  partisan  kinds  of  politics. 

The  recent  transformation  of  the  NEA 
has  reduced  that  organization  to  a  coer- 
cive pressure  group  l>ent  upon  bargaining 
for  higher  salaries  and  spreading  of  par- 
tisan poUtical  material.  This  fact  is  made 
clear  in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
bulletin  of  the  Council  for  Basic  Educa- 
tion of  September  1973.  entitled  "Educa- 
tion as  Trade  Unionism."  The  NEA's  new 
executive  director,  Terry  Hemdon,  for 
example,  refers  to  teacher  accountability 
as  a  "fad"  and  expresses  an  Intense  in- 
terest not  in  education,  but  in  Increasing 
the  union  clout  of  the  NEA. 

The  goal  of  the  NEA,  it  seems  clear,  is 
to  control  all  of  American  education.  Dis- 
cussing "The  Labor  Crisis  In  Education" 
in  the  November  24, 1973  issue  of  Human 
Events,  Solveig  Eggerz  notes  that — 

In  order  to  gain  the  desired  grip  on  the 
public  school  system,  the  NEIA  must  first  snap 
teachers  in  line  with  a  variety  of  tactics.  This 
Includes  insidious  pressures  to  Join  the  local 
union,  often  exerted  by  principals  or  super- 
intendents. Then  there  are  the  usual  coercive 
union  tactics  such  as  the  union  shop  and 
check-off  dues.  In  some  states  the  unions 
even  have  political  contribution  check-offs  in 
addition  to  dues.  In  California  teachers  pay 
$5  annually  for  political  purposes.  Michigan 
has  a  similar  system. 

An  indication  of  the  kind  of  programs 
we  are  supporting  with  Federal  fimds  is 
the  compulsory  unionism  instituted  in 
Hawaii.  In  that  State,  the  Hawaii  State 
Teachers  Association — HSTA — an  NEA 
affiliate,  is  the  sole  bargaining  agent  for 
teachers.  All  Hawaii  teachers  have  been 
notified  by  the  State  comptroller  that  "a 
service  fee  will  be  deducted  from  the  pay- 
roll," which  amoimts  to  $77  per  teacher 
and  goes  straight  to  the  coffers  In  the 
HSTA. 

In  Wisconsin,  which  has  compulsory 
imionism,  Madison  Teachers,  Inc.,  is  su- 
ing school  district  8  for  permitting  an  In- 
dividual teacher  to  engage  in  an  "unfair 
labor  practice,"  such  as  negotiations  on 
his  own  with  the  school  board. 

Such  coercive  practices  violate  all  of 
our  principles  of  individual  freedom  and 
free  choice.  To  support  such  practices 
with  Federal  funds  is  to  make  a  mockery 
of  the  goals  we  seek  to  achieve  through 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act. 

In  this  respect,  the  amendment  which 
I  will  propose  will  restore  such  freedom 
of  choice  or,  if  school  districts  refuse  to 
provide  it,  deny  such  districts  any  fur- 
ther Federal  assistance. 

Amendment  to  HH.  69,  as  Reported 
Page  131,  inunediately  after  line  15,  Insert 
the  following  new  section : 

AMENDMENT    OF    TITLE    X    OF    TKE    ELEMENTARY 
AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 

Sec.  906.  Title  X  of  the  Act,  as  redesignated 
by  section  201(a)  of  this  Act,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"FREEDOM   OF  CHOICE 

"Sec  1010.  No  local  education  agency  shaU 
be  eligible  to  receive  assistance  tinder  this 
Act,  or  under  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  If  the  em- 
ployment or  continued  employment  of  any 
teacher  or  administrator  in  its  schools  is 
conditioned  upon  membership  in,  or  payment 
of  fees  to,  any  organization,  including  any 
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Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  C  lair- 
man,  the  93d  Congress  began  debat  i  to- 
day on  HJl.  69 — ESEA  of  1974.  one  c  the 
most  important  education  bills  to  ome 
belore  us. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  stat  my 
opposition  to  the  distribution  of  Fe  eral 
education  funds  under  the  proposed  for- 
mula in  title  I. 

The  new  Utle  I  formula,  as  report*  1  by 
the   Education   and   Labor   Comm  ;tee, 
does  not  provide  for  the  most  equi  &ble 
distribution  of  Federal  funds  for  ed  ica- 
tion  at  the  elementary  and  secon  lary 
school  level.  In  fact,  this  new  for  lula 
undermines  the  original  intent  of  the 
title  I  program :  To  provide  economic  as- 
sistance to  the  educationally  disad  an- 
taged  youth  of  this  Nation.  The  prop  sed 
formula  transforms  a  program  of  ed  ca- 
tional  assistance  from  counties  and  c  ties 
which   have   a   large    concentratloi     of 
poverty  and  disadvantaged  to  the  i  iral 
areas.  By  doing  this,  populous  coue  les, 
such  as  Cook  In  Illinois,  will  lose  up  t    15 
percent  of  last  year's  funds  and  stan  1  to 
lose  even  more  because  of  growth-  ate 
expectations  in  Federal  education  fu  ids. 
More  qjeclficaUy,  according  to  the  O  Bee 
of  the  Illinois  Superintendent  of  Pi  )lic 
Instruction,  Cook  County  stands  to    ose 
up  to  $13  million  under  the  new  tit  ;  I. 
This  plan  would  nullify  for  large  n  m- 
bers  of  children  who  are  now  being  sei  red 
by  this  Federal  program  of  compensa;  >ry 
education    the    chance    to    ascertaii     a 
decent  education. 

The  financing  of  our  urban  educat  in- 
al  systems  are  in,  at  best,  a  sad  but  <  li- 
able state  of  affairs.  Title  I,  as  propo  ed. 
only  adds  to  the  deterioration  of    »ur 
cities'  educational  programs  by  alloi  ng 
already  insufficient  funding  levels  tc  be 
further  reduced.  Urban  development  i  ad 
redevelopment  have  caused  cities  i  od 
counties  to  spend  more  State  and  U  »I 
funds  on  other  high  priority  dema  ds 
such  as   health,  housing,  welfare,  i  ad 
sanitation.  Thus,  smaller  proportions  of 
State  and  local  funds  will  be  spent  m 
the  education  of  disadvantaged  childi  n. 
We  all  know  of  the  exceedingly  h  ih 
correlation   of   economically    dlsadvs  i- 
taged  children  to  educationally  dlsf  1- 
vantaged     children.     It    Is    unlversi  ly 
known,  too,  that  there  is  a  higher  a  i- 
centration  of  economically,  educatlona  ly 
disadvantaged    children    in    our    tut  o 
areas  than  in  our  rural  areas.  I  contei  d, 
therefore,  that  the  proposed  title  I  f(  r- 
mula  for  distribution  of  Federal  fur  Is 
for  education,  based  on  the  Orsham  :y 
poverty  index  of  1963,  which  was  pi  )- 
lished  more  than  a  decade  ago,  contai  is 
a  bias  hi  favor  of  the  rural  areas  of  tl  Is 
Nation.  This  bias  Is  created  because  tie 
Orshansky     Index     contains     elemen  « 
which  discriminate  against  the  metil  - 
politan  centers.  These  elements  are  twi  - 
fold:  First,  the  index  Is  partially  baa  d 
on  the  derivation  of  income  levels^  n 
food  only  and  does  not  take  into  consil- 
eration  costs  of  housing,  transportati 
and  other  family  needs;  second,  the 
is  partially  based  on  a  farm-nonf_ 
distinction  which  omits  the  urban  ce 

ters  of  this  country.  These  two 

nesses  negate  the  purported  merits  of  t 
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formula  and  discriminate  against  urban 
area  children  who  sorely  need  quality 
education. 

Therefore.  I  submit  that  the  proposed 
title  I  formula  discriminates  against  the 
heart  of  the  economically  educationally 
disadvantaged  In  this  Nation  and  that  it 
favors  the  few  rather  than  the  many 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  tlUe 
I  provisions  of  H.R.  69  are  totally  unac- 
ceptable, and  the  rule  is  unacceptable  in 
its  limitation  on  amendments. 

In  Its  efforts  to  devise  a  new,  more 
equitable  formula  for  distribution  of 
funds  under  Utle  I,  the  committee  has 
unfortunately  arrived  at  an  already  out- 
dated. Inequitable  formula  that  worts 
against  the  intent  of  the  act. 

In  Its  overzealous  attempts  to  balance 
the  weight  of  AFDA  in  the  old  formula 
It  will  virtually  eliminate  use  of  AFDA 
families  In  urban  areas.  If  the  need  for 
AFDA  payments  is  not  a  measure  of 
poverty,  what  Is? 

The  committee's  answer  seems  to  be 
the  Orshansky  index,  which  even  Its  de- 
veloper admits  Is  inadequate.  The  reU- 
ance  on  19-year-old  data,  and  many 
other  shortcomings  have  been  pointed 
out  here  In  great  detail,  and  are  out- 
lined In  the  committee  report,  so  there  is 
no  need  to  analyze  them  again. 

We  are  all  aware  of  migrations  of 
the  past  years  of  lower  Income  families 
from  rural  to  urban  areas,  and  of  the 
increasingly  greater  cost  of  living  in 
large  cities.  Yet  the  proposed  tlUe  I  for- 
mula, tastead  of  taking  this  hito  ac- 
count, actually  cuts  millions  of  doUars 
from  the  largest  ciUes'  budgets  for  edu- 
cational assistance  to  disadvantaged 
children. 

Further,  the  120  percent  ceilhig  of  na- 
tional average  per  pupil  expenditure  is 
both  capricious  and  unjust.  It  makes  no 
sense  to  penalize  States  willing  to  place 
a  hlgher-than-natlonal-average  em- 
phasis on  educaUon;  it  appears  to  me 
that  those  States  who  do  "try  harder" 
will  lose  that  incentive  as  well  as  losing 
fimds. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  shrugging  off 
these  objections  as  only  affecting  New 
York — in  fact,  a  good  many  other  States 
are  affected  by  various  factors  In  the 
formula,  and  the  Inadequacies  of  those 
factors  will  become  more  evident  as  time 
goes  on. 

There  will  be  alternatives  offered  to 
tiUe  I  when  HJl.  69  Is  read  for  amend- 
ment. I  urge  you  to  oppose  the  commit- 
tee version  and  to  adopt  a  reasonable 
workable,  fair  formula. 

^-  DKLLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  CcMnmlttee  for  adding 
tiUe  XI  of  this  measure,  a  step  I  regard 
as  vital  if  we  are  to  accord  the  millions 
of  young  Americans  who  participate  In 
scholastic  sports  competition  the  safety 
and  health  standards  they  require 

The  study  of  athleUc  Injuries  and  of 
the  need  for  qualified  athletic  trainers 
represents  a  significant  adrance  toward 
the  ultimate  objective  of  providing  both 
Federal  standards  and  assistance  in  the 
sports  safety  field. 

Each  year,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  Americans  are  injured  partici- 
pating in  sports  activities  at  all  cduca- 
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tlonal  levels.  For  example,  a  study  pub- 
hshed  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  indicates  that  every 
year  one  of  every  two  high  school  foot- 
ball players  is  Injured;  since  there  are 
about  1.2  million  high  school  football 
players,  it  means  that  there  are  600  000 
footbaU  injuries  in  high  schools  alone 
And  the  rate  of  injuries  for  other 
sports — contact  and  noncontact — is  just 
as  alarming.  Over  the  past  few  years  as 
a  result  of  rising  concern  about  such 
mjuries.  some  major  steps  have  been 
taken  by  educational  and  health  groups 
to  bring  about  major  reductions  in  the 
probability  of  injuries  occurring. 

Stin.  most  sports  injuries  are  not  prop- 
erly treated.  According  to  an  article  in 
the  faU  1973  Family  Safety  magazine— 
which  I  inserted  into  the  Record  on  Oc- 
tober 29.  1973— there  is  a  criUcal  nation- 
wide shortage  of  qualified  high  school 
athletic  trainers.  All  sports-medicine 
authorities  agree,  moreover,  that  the 
shortage  of  qualified  high  school  athletic 
trainers  relates  directly  to  the  surplus 
of  high  school  athletic  injuries— many  of 
which  are  serious,  some  of  which  are 
permanent,  a  few  of  which  are  fatal  At 
the  coUege  level,  the  problem  Is  equally 
distressing. 

In  response  to  this  need,  I  and  30  of 
my  colleagues  have  sponsored  HR 
11140,  "The  Athletic  Care  Act."  which 
amends  both  ESEA  and  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  to  require  over  an  8-year 
period  that  all  schools  which  engage  in 
or  sponsor  interscholastlc  athletic  com- 
petition must  employ  qualified  athletic 
trainers.  The  biU  also  contains  provi- 
sions for  Federal  assistance  for  training 
programs  for  athletic  trainers. 

TiUe  XI  of  this  bill  will  provide  much 
of  the  detailed  statistical  material 
needed  by  the  Congress  when  we  give 
serious  consideration  to  "The  Athletic 
Care  Act."  This  title  of  the  bill  is  a  criti- 
cal step  if  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  as- 
sure those  young  Americans  who  want  to 
participate  in  school  sports  that  their 
safety  is  given  high  priority. 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  insert  Into 
the  debate  some  articles  and  letters  con- 
cerning sports  safety  that  I  have  re- 
ceived and  which  relate  to  title  XI: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star-News, 

Dec.  18,  1973] 

Wh«n  thk  PATnatT  Is  a  Jock— Tcak  Docroa: 

Ethics,   Okaeks? 

(NoTK.— The  relations  between  physician 
and  paUent  and  physician,  patient  and  team 
can  be  very  complex.  Is  the  doctor  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  the  Hlppocratic  Oath  or  the 
teams  owan  or  coach?  In  this  three-part 
series,  the  first  of  which  appears  today,  Star- 
News  Staff  Writer  Mike  Roberts  delves  Into 
the  perplexing  problem.) 

(By  Mike  Roberts) 

It  would  be  more  than  a  mild  understate- 
ment to  say  there  are  divergent  (pinions  on 
the  practice  of  medicine  upon  athletes  in  this 
country.  Consider,  for  instance,  how  one 
prominent  physician  evaluates  the  care  of 
sports  elite  class  : 

"The  people  who  get  the  worst  medicine  In 
this  country,"  Dr.  John  Knowles  said  In  a  re- 
cent Interview,  "are  the  very  rich,  the  very 
poor  and  the  billion-dollar  beef  trust  of  pro- 
fessional sports." 

The  plight  of  the  poor  Is  clear  enongh,  but 
«h*  dlaatfrantage  shared  by  the  b««f  trust 
and  til*  Jet  set  Is  not  quite  so  obvious. 
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Knowles,  former  director  of  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  and  now  head  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foimdatlon,  blames  what  he  calls  the 
"crony  system",  an  Inclination  among  the 
wealthy  to  choose  their  friends  in  the  profes- 
sion to  doctor  themselves  and  the  athletic 
teams  they  own. 

Not  surprisingly,  some  of  the  big  names  In 
q>orts  medicine  snort  at  the  Idea,  among 
them  Dr.  Robert  Kerlan,  made  a  household 
word  by  Sandy  Koufax'  elbow,  and  Dr.  James 
Nicholas,  regular  repairman  for  Joe  Namath's 
knees. 

"If  anything,  I've  got  to  take  the  opposite 
view,"  agrees  Dr.  Stanford  Lavlne,  healer  to 
the  Capital  Bullets,  the  University  of  Mary- 
land football  and  basketball  teams  and  an 
orthopedic  surgeon  of  glowing  reputation.  "I 
think  the  pros,  and  the  colleges,  have  the 
best  medical  assistance". 

Bo,  who  is  to  say  whether  Jocks  are  being 
short-changed  on  quality?  Given  the  Inex- 
act natiuv  of  the  science,  much  can  be  said 
on  both  sides.  For  the  athlete,  as  for  any 
other  layman,  every  question  is  a  matter  of 
degree,  nuance,  professional  opinion. 

Yet,  apart  from  rating  individual  abilities, 
there  are  several  not-so-lmponderable  Issues 
still  in  the  process  of  resolution,  with  more 
questions  raised   lately   than   answered. 

At  a  recent  meeting,  baseball  team  physi- 
cians and  player  representatives  pondered  a 
dilemma:  How  to  direct  the  primary  respon- 
sibility of  the  doctors  toward  the  patient, 
rather  than  to  management. 

The  National  Football  League  Players  As- 
sociation, with  the  same  worry  in  mind,  is 
considering  the  simple  expedient  of  hiring 
iU  own  doctor  in  each  franchise  city. 

More  and  more  athletes  have  been  going  to 
court  to  test  claims  that  injuries  were  wor- 
sened l>ecause  of  poor  advice,  negligence  or 
the  administration  of  drugs.  Houston  Ridge 
made  headlines  with  his  (300,000  settlement 
against  the  San  Diego  Chargers,  but  other 
players  have  also  been  quietly  settling  sim- 
ilar cases. 

In  a  related  action,  Jim  (Tazoo)  Smith  Is 
suing  the  Redskins  for  negligence  and  care- 
leas  treatment  when  he  was  dragged  o9  the 
field  by  teammates  after  suffering  a  broken 
neck  during  a  1968  game.  Smith  Is  asUng 
$4.2  mUlion. 

The  National  Basketball  Association  has 
hired  as  a  consultant  a  physician  whose  spe- 
cialty is  drug  abuse,  his  function  clearly  be- 
ing to  police  the  league.  Bis  first  act  was  to 
request  each  team  to  submit  an  Inventory  of 
its  stock  of  drugs. 

The  team  physician  of  the  Oakland 
A's,  Dr.  Harry  Walker,  Is  under  Investiga- 
tion by  the  California  Board  of  Medical  Ex- 
aminers on  a  matter  that  does  not  concern  his 
professional  capabilities. 

The  case  stems  from  an  Incident  during 
the  World  Series  two  months  ago  and  it 
focxises  sharply  on  the  perUs  of  dual  respon- 
sibUlty. 

At  the  request  of  A's  owner  Charles  O.  Fin- 
ley,  Walker  examined  second-baseman  Mike 
Andrews  after  the  second  game,  In  which  An- 
drews committed  two  decisive  errors.  Walker's 
subsequent  report,  declared  Andrews  disabled 
with  a  shovUder  Injury,  thus  opening  a  spot 
on  the  A's  roster  for  a  new  player. 

Events  that  followed  raised  a  fuss  that 
upstaged  the  Series  Itself.  Andrews'  team- 
mates claimed  opeiUy  he'd  been  fired.  VThlle 
they  grumbled  threats  of  a  strike.  Commis- 
sioner Bowie  Kuhn  Investigated,  overruled 
the  roster  switch  and  reinstated  Andrews. 
Upon  his  return  the  Inflelder  held  a  press 
conference  at  which  he  termed  the  Injury 
report  a  'lie". 

That  term  Is  debatable.  The  disabUity 
report  said  Andrews  had  a  chronic  Injury 
(which  was  true),  not  a  new  one,  so  Walker 
could  not  be  accused  of  inventing  something. 
But  the  implication  was  obvious:  That 
a  player  who  had  Jxist  taken  part  in  a  game 
and  had  pitched  batUng  practice  the  day 
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before  had  suddenly  been  rendered  unfit  to 
play,  Kuhn's  retort  was  that  he  saw  no  evi- 
dence to  support  the  implication. 

As  matters  stand  now,  Flnley  and  Ktihn 
are  engaged  In  a  quarrel  over  fines  for 
Flnley's  assorted  Indiscretions,  and  state 
officials,  at  the  request  of  a  California 
assemblyman,  are  looking  for  evidence  of 
wrongdoing  by  Walker. 

The  questions  left  to  ponder  are  whether 
the  standard  doctor -patient  relationship  can 
be  distorted  In  a  sports-team  setting  by  a 
physlcan's  obligation  to  management  and 
whether  a  team  doctor  can  be  compromised 
to  favor  the  interests  of  his  employer  over 
those  of  his  patient. 

Not  likely  in  this  case,  ventures  Dr.  James 
Nicholas,  doctor  to  the  New  York  Jets  and 
founder  of  the  Institute  of  Sports  Medicine 
and  Athletic  Trauma. 

"I  know  Harry  Walker,"  Nicholas  says,  "and 
he's  a  very  outstanding,  strong-minded, 
aggressive,  hard  nosed  orthopedic  surgeon, 
and  I  think  he'd  say  'Go  shove  It.' " 

(Getting  corroboration  from  Walker  proved 
difficult.  When  reached  by  phone  he  said,  "I 
don't  give  Interviews,"  and  hung  up.) 

Not  that  Nicholas  believes  In  a  fairy-tale 
world.  "Now,  you  get  characters  sometimes 
like  a  Charlie  Plnley."  he  says.  "You  may 
get  a  dynamic  type  of  owner  who  says  this 
is  my  ball-club  and  I  can  do  what  I  want 
with  It.  I  think  there  the  likelihood  for  a 
doctor  to  be  in  a  stable  environment  and 
be  uncompromlsed  Is  much  more  difficult. 
"Now  you  get  a  young  doctor  who's  Just 
coming  Into  football,  you  get  a  Pat 
Palumbo,  who's  a  nice  boy  and  really  very 
capable,  and  he's  got  a  George  Allen  to  cope 
with — that's  a  far  different  cry  than  I  was 
exposed  to  with  Weeb  Ewbank.  His 
( Palumbo 's)  team  is  made  a  winner  by  a 
dynamic  coach  and  the  pressures  on  the 
yoimgcr  man  can  be  very  seriously  contra- 
dictory." 

(The  young  man  who  has  a  George  Allen 
to  cope  with  says  he  has  not  been  subjected 
to  contradictory  pressures.  "Coach  Allen  is 
just  as  concerned  as  I  am  about  the  welfare 
of  the  players,"  Dr.  P.  M.  Palumbo,  Jr.,  Red- 
skins' team  physician,  says.) 

At  any  rate,  Nicholas  concludes,  "There  are 
very  few  physicians  right  now  that  I  know 
of  that  are  being  compromised." 

Jack  Scott,  who  runs  the  Institute  for  the 
Study  of  Sport  In  Society  from  his  post  as 
Oberlln  College's  athletic  director,  ap- 
proaches the  subject  less  delicately. 

"You'll  get  a  lot  of  sanctimonious  bull 
from  team  physicians  about  medical  ethics," 
he  says.  "You  know,  'Regardless  of  who  hires 
us  we  would  treat  someone  the  same  way.' 
My  God,  I  think  that  anyone  who  isn't 
totally  naive  knows  that  that  is  not  true. 
Those  sanctimonious  utterances  about  'We 
treat  everyone  the  same  and  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter who  pays  us' — ^it  matters  and  they  know 
It." 

His  view  Is  shared  by  Dr.  Harry  Edwards, 
the  University  of  California  sociologist  as- 
sociated with  the  black  protests  of  the 
sixties,  and  Phil  Shlnnlck,  former  Olympic 
long-Jimiper  and  now  athletic  director  at 
Rutgers'  Livingston  College.  In  lengthy  in- 
terviews they  delved  into  the  sociological 
forces  at  work  on  anyone  Involved  In  blg- 
tlme  athletics  in  this  country. 

"It's  not  a  thing  of  bad  guys  or  corrupt 
guys,"  Edwards  says.  "It  is  a  bunch  of  guys 
who  are  caught  up  In  a  system  of  doing 
things  that  bring  about  all  kinds  of  cross- 
pressures  from  the  various  demands  being 
made  on  them  in  their  roles. 

"Almost  every  decision  Is  between  a  rock 
and  a  hard  spot.  The  doctor  who  does  not 
dispense  the  painkiller  in  order  to  get  the 
athlete  ready  to  play  is  not  doing  his  utmost 
for  the  team,  but  If  he  does,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent he's  betraying  his  Hlppocratic  Oath." 
Shlnnlck    spoke    of    "value-laden    things 


that  are  being  reinforced  In  the  athletic 
arena,  some  of  which  are  predictability  of 
performance  and  obedience  to  authority. 
Doctors  are  Just  as  suspecUble  to  those  val- 
ues as  anyone." 

Nevertheless,  It  perplexes  Dr.  Robert  Ker- 
lan, who  treats  several  pro  teams  in  Los 
Angeles,  that  an  owner  or  coach  could  find 
a  fiexible  doctor  tolerable.  "I  think  they'd 
lose  faith  in  them  in  a  relatively  short  pe- 
riod of  time,"  he  says.  "Who  wants  to  have 
people  like  that  around?" 

One  who  could  answer  him  is  Dr.  Donald 
Spencer,  who  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
Kansas  City  Chiefs  when  they  were  prepar- 
ing for  the  1970  Super  Bowl.  Spencer  felt 
that  quarterback  Len  Dawson's  knee  needed 
an  immediate  operation.  Coach  Hank  Stram, 
however,  diagnosed  it  differently.  Stram  went 
shopping  for  a  doctor  who  would  see  things 
his  way  and  severed  the  relationship  with 
Spencer  who  now  quips,  "I  was  put  on 
waivers." 

(From  the  Washington  Star-News] 
Whek  the  Patient  Is  a  Jock — 
Anxiett  Stndkome 
(Note. — ^The     team     doctor's     decision — 
whether  a  player's  injury  is  serious  enough 
for  him  to  miss  a  game — Is  not  an  easy  one. 
There    is   pressure   from   aU   sides   and   the 
anxiety  builds.  Star-News  Staff  Writer  Mike 
Roberts  takes  a  long  look  at  this  today  in 
the  second  of  a  three-part  series.) 
(By  Mike  Roberts) 
Football  Isn't  very  big  at  OberMn  College, 
which  treats  athletics  In  general  with  a  rare 
sense  of  perspective.  The  schedule  is  small- 
time, the  team  usually  nothing  for  alumni 
to  brag  about.  Admission  to  games  is  free. 

Still,  last  season  started  out  as  something 
a  little  special.  There  was  a  freshman  quar- 
terback who  looked  capable  of  reversing  the 
team's  streak  of  14  losing  seasons.  Even  the 
townspeople  knew  WUlie  Martinez  was  the 
kid  who  had  broken  Jim  Plunkett's  high 
school  passing  records. 

The  freshman  whiz  was  for  real.  He  threw 
six  touchdown  passes  as  Oberlln  clobbered  an 
old  rival  53-20.  Trouble  was,  Willie  also  broke 
his  hand  in  that  game. 

"I  remember  taking  him  over  to  the  hospi- 
tal after  the  game  to  have  a  man  come  In 
and  take  an  X-ray,"  Jack  Scott,  the  Oberlln 
athletic  director,  recalled. 

"This  was  just  a  regular  doctor,  but  he 
knew  who  the  kid  was.  As  soon  as  he  saw  the 
fracture  on  the  X  ray.  I  could  see  him  getting 
Increasingly  nervous.  He  didn't  luiow  what  to 
tell  me  and  he  didn't  know  what  to  teU 
WUlie. 

••Finally  he  said  to  WUlie,  'Where  is  it 
sore?'  WUUe  pointed  right  at  the  crack  on 
the  X  ray,  and  the  doctor  said,  'Oh,  Jesus  I 
It  has  to  go  in  a  cast.'  " 

In  telling  the  story,  Scott,  a  widely  con- 
sulted student  of  the  sociology  of  sport,  was 
merely  trying  to  Ulustrate  the  ambivalence 
created  when  the  patient  Is  a  Jock.  It  can  be 
troubling  enough  to  be  the  bearer  of  bad 
tidings,  harder  to  be  responsible  for  the  side- 
lining of  a  hero,  even  when  the  financial  con- 
siderations are  minimal. 

"It  was  just  a  very  human  thing  that  his 
doctor  went  through  a  lot  of  anxiety,"  Scott 
said.  "But  this  is  just  little  old  Oberlln  Col- 
lege. If  that  exists  on  our  level,  imagine  what 
it's  Uke  when  you're  tjtiiring  about  a  nxan 
with  a  $75,000  salary." 

The  spontaneous  anxiety,  moreover,  rarely 
exists  in  a  vacuiun.  More  often  it  is  coupled 
with  external  pressures  when  to  play,  or  not 
play  is  the  question. 

The  source  can  be  an  owner,  a  coach,  €«  a 
player  himself,  confronted  with  the  twin 
challenges  of  protecting  his  Job  and  llvinrj 
up  to  the  play-with-paln  manhood  ethic.  Ic 
can  be  attrition — as  Tom  Ken  ting  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Steelers  pointed  out,  more  play- 
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«"  »«»  In  questionable  health  toward|th» 
end  of  *  football  season  than  at  the  bekLa- 
ning.  Or  It  can  be  a  sudden  concumnZ  of 
catastr(q>be«.  [| 

"Once  when  we  were  playing  Pbiladel|i|ila. 
three  of  our  defensive  backs  were  knotted' 
unconscious,"  recalled  Bemle  Parrlsh.  at£or 
of  "They  Call  It  A  Game."  a  chronicle  olhla 
dlsllluslonmenta  with  the  Cleveland  Brol  tib. 
"To  decide  which  one  goes  back  In,  the  (  oc- 
tor  held  up  some  of  his  nngers  and  aske  us 
to  ten  him  how  many.  I  came  the  closest  nd 
I  was  back  In. 

"Tour  own  thoughts  are  not  exactly   ra- 
tional, but  you  would  expect  a  physlclai    to 
remain  rational.  It  turned  out  there  wen  no 
permanent   injuries,   but   there   might  I  kre 
been.  If  this  had  happened  out  on  the  st  eet 
somewhere  all  those  people  would  probi  Dly 
have  been  hospitalized  for  observation. 
Dr.  George  Resta,  former  Redskins 
pbyslclan,  elaborated   on   another  obt 
"One  of  the  biggest  difficulties  you  have 
some  of  these  coaches  Is  that  they  lik 
play  doctor,"  he  said. 

"Vine*  Lombardl  and  I  had  some  he. 
discussions.  Once  In  a  game  at  Jackson 
a  man  hurt  bis  aniOe.  I  was  teUlng  the  i, 
"You  may  have  a  fractured  ankle,'  and 
(Lombardl)  happened  to  be  coming  by  t 
"And  he  said,  "What  was  that  word 
said?- 1  said,  'I  think  this  boy's  got  a  fract. 
ankle.'  He  said,  'Tou  know,  you  should  m 
use  that  word.' 

"Then  I  said.  "What  if  It  Is  a  fttwture? 
said,  'You  should  never  use  It.'  I  went  ah 
and  took  him  to  a  hoapttal,  and  It  w 
fracture."  - 

There  are  subtler  ways  for  a  coach  to 
erclse    Influence.    Jack    Scott    described 
method:  Within  a  day  or  two  of  an  InJ 
the  coach   geU  hliXMClf  quoted  saying 
•ilUete  wUl   be  ready  to  play  next  8 
"How  the  hell  does  he  know?"  Scott 
rbetorlcaUy.  "He's  not  a  medical  man. 
U  puts  tremendous  pressure  on  the  pb 
clan  and  the  trainer  to  make  sure  the  gUj 
ready  regardless  of   what   the  conseouen 
might  be." 

Goncetvably   that  might  have  been  wl 
B«<l*Una   Coach    George   AUen    waa   uncv 
seloualy   trying   to   achieve   with   his   co; 
ments  against  a  similar  backdrt^  two  w« 
•go,  with  q\iarterback  BUI  Kilmer  ho^l 
laed  with  an  Intestinal  blockage  before 


Never   one   to  chat  with   the   media  J 
to  pass  th*  time  of  day,  Allen  issued  d 
MwasDttenta   of   the   necessities   as   he 
them:  "I  hope  he  can  be  back  tomorrow 
I  was  h<^lng  he'd  be  here  today  .  .  .  This 
championship     game.     Whatever     anyon 
physical  condition  Is,  they've  got  to  be 
to  play." 

In  ever  ao  subtle  a  way,  such  oratory 
become  a  chaUenge  to  the  courage  and  i 
hood  of  physicians  as  well  as  of  players. 
"It   was  the  doctors'   way   ot  vlcarlo 
putlctpatlng. "  aaid  Qtj  Shaw,  whoM 
"Meat  on  the  Hoof,"  exposed  the  brutal  „ 
IJghU  of  footbaU  at  the  University  of  Te^ 
"They  had  the  same  mentality  as  the  coachi 
as  far  as  peoples  Injuries  were  concerned     r 
"One  «rf  them  tcHd  my  roommate  when  I# 
went  to  see  him,  'Look,  you  and  I  know  you 
hurt  but,  you  know.  Coach  (Darrell)  Ro- 
likes  you  to  pUy  when  you're  hurt.'  And 
hte  adrloe  was  to  go  on  out  there  and  pi 
W  they  could  show  that  they  were  kind  . 
tough-minded  with  us.  weH,  It  was  someho 
showing  that  they  were  tough-minded  the 
selves." 

What  happens  to  the  pUyer  caught  In  .»_ 
middle?  Dr.  Harry  Edwards,  a  sociology  prdl 
fesaor  -t  the  University  of  CaUfomla.  hi\ 
done  some  research  on  the  subject.  One  lol 
tervlewee  who  had  a  damaged  knee  drained 
three  tlmas  In  three  daya  was  accused  a| 
malingertag   when  b«  judgwt  tUmseU  un 


ready  to  play.  He  was  given  puis  for  his 
"psychological"  problems  aiid  sent  out  to 
play. 

Nor  are  football  players  the  only  ones  to 
complain.  PhU  Shlnnlck.  now  athletic  di- 
rector at  Rutgers'  Livingston  College,  was 
once  a  world-class  long  Jumper. 

"There  was  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  mistrust  be- 
tween the  doctors  and  the  athletes,"  he  said, 
"because  there  was  so  damn  much  subjective 
Judgment.  I  mean  I  used  to  pray  when  I 
was  in  college  that  the  blood  would  siu-face 
on  my  hamstring  pulls,  so  I  could  say  'See 
I'm  Injured.'  It  could  be  hurting  like  heU 
and  the  doctor  says,  I  don't  see  anything'." 
Naturally  there  are  athletes  who  see  base 
motives  In  such  actions.  The  egonourtshment 
of  associating  with  the  famous  and  the 
emoluments  of  publicity  are  widely  con- 
sidered the  rewards  of  seeing  nothing  or 
adopting  the  philosophy  of  DarreU  Royal. 

"Some  of  them  are  in  it  mainly  for  the 
prestige,"  said  defensive  back  Kermlt  Alexan- 
'  der  of  the  Philadelphia  Eagles,  echoing  what 
a  number  of  others  asked  not  to  be  quoted 
on.  "They  use  whatever  pull  they  have  to  get 
the  Job,  and  It  enhances  their  practice." 

The  upshot,  he  concluded,  can  be  a  willing- 
ness to  compromise  that  destroys  the  con- 
fidence of  the  players. 

Dr.  Donald  Spencer,  who  was  fired  by  the 
Kansas  City  Chiefs  three  years  ago  for  re- 
fusing to  budge  on  a  diagnosis,  supports 
Alexander. 

"It  depends  on  why  you're  team  phys- 
ician," Spencer  said,  "to  help  or  because  It's 
a  neat  Job— whether  they  want  you  or  you 
want  them.  It's  a  pretty  neat  thing  to  be  a 
team  doctor,  and  the  Idol-worshlppers  tend 
to  bend  themselves  a  little  bit." 

He  added,  "There's  a  great  economic  gain 
to  people  who  do  this.  Everybody  turns  to 
them.  People  say  if  the  Chiefs  use  him,  he's 
got  to  be  the  best  there  is." 

This  Is  not  a  unanimous  position — Dr. 
SUnford  Lavlne,  physician  to  the  Capital 
BiUlets.  said.  "When  you  figure  in  the  time 
you  spend,  it  actually  costs  you  money  to  do 
It" — but  a  fairly  common  one. 

"It's  free  advertising,"  said  Dr.  John 
Knowles.  who  used  to  coordinate  medical 
care  for  the  Boston  Bruins.  "If  I  fixed  Carl 
Yastrzemski's  boil  on  hl«  right  buttock,  I'd 
have  them  lined  up  from  here  to  Canada." 
Knowles  has  never  had  a  chance  to  test 
that  proposition,  but  he  does  have  some 
figures  that  indicate  the  potency  of  a  Jock's 
endorsement.  When  he  was  running  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  in  Boston,  one  of 
his  chief  duties  was  raising  public  donations. 
In  a  stroke  of  genius  he  put  the  town's 
hockey  heroes.  Bobby  Orr.  Phil  Esposlto  and 
John  McKenzie,  on  television  commercials  to 
talk  about  their  injuries. 

"You  got  a  million  people  watching  these 
birds."  Knowles  said,  and  they  say,  "  'Aw  rm 
telling  you.  man.  that  Mass  General  is  the 
best  place,  the  doctors  and  the  nurses  took 
such  wonderful  care  of  me.' 

"It  was  the  truth  about  the  place,  but 
these  guys  were  getting  the  word  around.  It 
gave  the  public  great  confidence  in  ua  and, 
by  god.  they'd  send  money  hand  over  fist  if 
Bobby  Orr  said  the  place  was  beautiftil. 

"We  started  out  raising  a  quarter-million 
dollars  a  year  from  about  10.000  people,  and 
by  the  time  I  left  we  were  raising  about  94 
mUlion  and  we  were  getting  It  from  100.000 
people.  And  let  me  promise  you  this:  A  cer- 
tain percentage  of  those  folks  were  hockev 
fans."  ' 
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[From  the  Washington  Star-News] 
Whkn  th»  Patixnt  Is  a  Jock — Tttic  Doctors 
PKxaBXO  roa  a  Dohtkx  SraKiuaD 
(NoT«.— Th»  question  of  a  team  doctor's 
loy»Ity— Is  It  owed  to  the  te«m  or  to  the  p«- 
tlent?— Is  a  perplexing  one.  with  no  sbnpl* 
wwww.  Star-News  stall  Writer  Mike  Roberts 


takes  a  look  at  this  dual-loyalty  dilemma  and 
explores  possible  alternatives.)  ^^ 

(By  Mike  Roberts) 
In   hU  book.   "Meat   on   the   Hoof,"   Gary 
Shaw  described  practice  drills  labeled  with 
an  Anglo-Saxon  expletive  by  his  Unlversltv  of 
Texas  football  teammates. 

Exercises  <rf  this  sort  were  designed  to  per- 
suade less-talented  players  to  quit  and  re- 
linquish their  sehoiarshlp— the  precious 
motbers-mllk  of  a  ocdlege  coach's  survival— 
so  that  new  studs  could  be  recruited. 

Typically  these  drlUs  required  helmet-to- 
helmet  ccdllsions  of  two  men  nurning  fiui 
speed  at  each  other  or  the  simultaneous 
compression  of  a  sUtlonary  ballcarrier  by  two 
or  more  tackles  coming  from  different  di- 
rections. Gruesome  wounds  were  often  the 
result. 

Parallel  tales,  moreover,  have,  from  time 
to  time,  filtered  out  of  other  campuses  most 
recently  Florida  SUte.  where  28  pUyers  wers 
•cared  off  last  summer. 

One  question  that  immediately  comes  to 
mind  Is  whether  the  trainer  or  doctor  who 
witnesses  the  outright,  purposeless  destruc- 
tion c*  bodies  has  an  affirmative  duty  to 
intervene. 

'"There's  la  no  question  about  It,  if  you 
feel  a  specific  activity  la  detrimental,"  said 
Dr.  StanftM^  Lavine,  who  is  associated  with 
the  University  of  Maryland  and  the  Capital 
Bullets.  "But  we  are  there  only  as  advisers. 
We  cant  set  policy. 

Shaw,  when  interviewed,  said  the  team 
doctors  at  Texas  turned  a  blind  eye  to  the 
drills  rather  than  challenge  the  supreme  au- 
thority of  Coach  Darrell  Royal.  Phil  Shln- 
nlck, athletic  director  at  Rutgers'  Living- 
ston College,  told  of  a  physician  friend  faced 
with  a  similar  dilemma  at  a  major  univer- 
sity. The  doctor  chose  to  suggest  certain 
drills  be  eliminated.  Instead  he  was 
eliminated. 

This  was  a  logical  solution,  of  course, 
Judged  dl8p«wslon8tely  against  the  realities 
of  contact  sports.  As  activities  that  neces- 
sarily Involve  the  battering  of  the  body,  they 
create  a  unique  demand  for  a  second  stand- 
ard of  medical  care,  a  standard  based  on  rel- 
ative fitness  to  cMnpete  rather  than  restora- 
tion of  ccnnplete  health. 

"What  most  people  don't  realise  Is  that 
we  never  get  an  individual  well  during  the 
season."  Pinky  Newell,  head  athletic  trainer 
at  Purdue  University,  was  quoted  recently 
In  a  Wall  Street  Journal  profile.  "What  we 
do  is  get  him  back  to  activity." 

Few  persons  Interviewed  argued  with 
Newell's  neat  summation.  "There  can  be  no 
double  standard,"  said  Dr.  Joe  Godfrey,  a 
rock  of  Indignation,  who  believes  he  should 
treat  his  Buffalo  athletes  as  he  does  his  own 
children.  He  is  outnumbered  by  those  who 
support  different  rules  at  least  for  pro  and 
college  scholarship  athletes,  whose  bodies  are 
the  tools  of  their  trade,  although  many 
physicians  draw  the  lines  at  drugs  that  mask 
pain  in  an  injxiry  that  could  be  wMwned. 
Lavine  suggested  the  media  sometimes  cre- 
ate false  Impressions:  "It's  a  question  of 
what  you're  injecting  something  for,  as  to 
whether  It  may  be  done  for  minor  things 
that  may  be  a  Uttle  unbomfortable  like  bur- 
sitis or  tendinitis.  It  comes  out,  'So-and-so 
was  Injected  so  he  could  play.'  I  have  ten- 
dinitis in  my  shoulder  and  I've  taken  Injec- 
tions so  I  could  play  golf.  Say  Sonny  Jurgen- 
sen  gets  the  same  thing — if  I  were  to  give  a 
guy  like  that  butazolldln.  It  would  come  out 
'DRUGGED!'" 

The  limits  on  the  double  standanl,  on 
painkillers  as  well  as  on  other  Issues,  have 
been  in  a  gradual  process  of  definition  over 
the  past  few  years.  Change  develops  through 
periodic  Jolts  like  the  Hotiston  Ridge  case, 
in  which  the  former  San  Diego  Charger  won 
a  t300,000  settlement  for  the  negligent  ag- 
gravation of  his  injuries. 
The  111  use  of  Ridge,  like  all  similar  In- 
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stances,  according  to  Dr.  Donald  Spencer,  was 
the  byproduct  of  conflicting  pressures. 

•It's  industrial  medicine,  really,"  the  for- 
mer doctor  of  the  Kansas  City  Chiefs  said. 
"They  have  to  have  the  corporation  in  mind. 
I  can't  treat  by  the  way  of  the  coach.  There's 
enough  confusion  without  the  middleman." 
Dr.  John  D.  Zle^er,  an  OIney,  Md.,  physi- 
daa  who  has  treated  some  of  the  BjMVi^tnii 
as  well  as  some  top  amateur  athletes,  agrees. 
Zleglcr  sees  insurmountable  obstacles  stand- 
ing In  the  way  of  the  team-hired  doctor. 
"I  know  damn  well."  be  said,  "that  you're 
.  going  to  cure  the  patient  better  if  he  goes  to 
a  doctor  he  chooses,  because  right  off  the  top 
tt  the  level,  you've  got  rapport,  cooperation, 
and  I'm  sure  that,  say,  on  emotional  prob- 
leiBS  some  players  may  have,  they're  not  go- 
ing to  tell  the  team  physician  that. 

"It  limits  the  practice  of  good  medicine. 
They're  not  going  to  tell  a  company  doctor 
they're  starting  to  get  a  bleeding  ulcer  be- 
cause they're  afraid  somebody  might  bump 
them  out  of  a  Job,  and  you  only  have  ri4>port 
when  the  doctor  Is  totally  independent  and 
not  mfluenced  by  anyone." 

Ztegler's  point  appears  to  be  borne  out 
among  the  Redskins,  a  number  of  whom,  for 
irtkatever  reasons,  perfer  not  to  be  treated  by 
the  team  physician.  Dr.  P.  M.  Palumbo,  Jr. 
SsMM  players  use  doctors  who  have  no  affill- 
atlcm  with  the  team,  and  some  have  been 
spenly  derisive  of  Palumbo. 

To  a  degree,  management  exercises  control 
•f  the  situation.  Last  summer  Coach  George 
Allen  sent  his  players  a  memo  requiring  them 
to  ask  permission  to  use  the  services  o*  a 
Bonteam  doctor.  Alien  explained  his  intent 
was  to  keep  players  from  "Just  going  all  over 
the  country  Just  to  see  any  type  of  doctor." 
As  for  the  aversion  of  some  of  his  employees 
to  Palumbo,  he  said.  "Oh,  youll  always  have 
scmeone  that  wants  to  get  another  oplnlwi." 
(Concerning  the  need  to  request  permis- 
sion, Allen  said:  "Every  team  in  the  league 
has  the  same  policy."  Kermlt  Alexander  of 
the  Philadelphia  Eagles  said  he  has  heard  of 
BO  such  policy  while  playing  for  three  Na- 
tional Football  League  teams,  including  the 
Allen-coached  Los  Angeles  Rams.) 

Among  the  parties  looking  for  a  better  way 
•*•  the  officials  of  the  NFL  Players  Assocla- 
tlem.  One  idea  they  are  kicking  around  is  to 
hire  a  physicUn  in  each  city  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  team  there.  Meanwhile,  the  union 
bas  asked  the  management  of  each  club  to 
sopply  data  on  contractual  arrangements 
with  Its  physician:  Whether  he  shares  in 
championship  money  or  whether  his  com- 
pensation is  connected  with  the  number  of 
operations  he  performs. 

Likewise,  the  Major  League  Baseball  Play- 
ers Association  has  begun  thinking  about 
reorienting  its  relationships  with  team-hired 
doctors. 

AltemaUves  do  exist.  Zlegler  suggested  "a 
return  to  the  private  practice  of  medicine. 
There  should  be  a  Blue  Cross  type  of  athletic 
Insxu^nce  policy  to  let  the  player  go  to  the 
^ysiclan  of  his  own  choice." 

Dr.  John  Knowles.  who  used  to  run 
Massachusetts  General  HoeplUl,  sees  to  it 
that  the  Boston  Bruins  make  use  of  the 
orthopedic  talent  of  that  Institution.  Ac- 
eordlng  to  Knowles,  teams  at  all  levels  could 
upgrade  the  quaUty  of  their  care  by  con- 
tracting with  local  teaching  and  research 
centers. 

Research  In  sports  medicine  has  been 
gathering  a  head  of  steam  for  the  past  few 
years.  Clinics  devoted  to  the  athlete  have 
^"'ung  up  around  the  country,  in  places 
such  as  Seattle,  Cleveland  and  AUanta.  In 
New  York,  the  Institute  of  Sports  Medicine 
and  Athletic  Trauma  is  using  sophisticated 
wovle  equipment  to  analyze  the  causes  of 
sports  Injuries.  A  few  months  ago  a  maga- 
ane  was  bom:  The  Physician  and  Sports- 
medicine. 
Also  In  recent  years,  ther«  has  been  a 
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burgeoning  Interest  in  the  psyche  of  the 
Jock.  Motivational  research,  autosuggestion 
and  hypnosis  are  the  new  tools  of  success. 

Does  this  mean  more  attention  to  the  in- 
dividual humanity  of  the  athlete,  less  in- 
clination to  treat  him  as  a  tool  that  needs 
repair?  An  arUcle  that  aiH>eared  not  long 
ago  in  Sports  Illustrated  gives  a  peek  at  the 
future. 

The  subject  was  the  work  of  Dr.  William 
J.  Beausay.  a  BluSton  (Ohio)  College 
psychologist  who  Is  In  the  process  of  per- 
fecting "Super  Psyching."  By  increasing 
an  athlete's  hostility  and  self-confidence, 
Beausay  believes,  he  can  improve  his 
performances. 

He  discovered  the  phenomenon  through 
his  autosuggestion  treatments  on  Bill  Glass, 
the  former  Cleveland  Browns  defensive  line- 
man. "It  was  Incredible,"  Beausay  reported. 
"Bill  Glass,  a  completely  warm,  outgoing 
and  friendly  guy,  ceased  to  be  a  human 
being.  He  played  like  a  carefully  programmed 
machine." 

Sposts  akd  Safktt 
(By  Mike  Roberts) 
When    Congress    reconvenes    and    settles 
down  to  pursuing  its  leading  item  of  old 
business,  namely  running  Richard  Nixon  out 
of  town,  you  can  expect  the  representative 
from  Oakland  to  be  in  the  thick  of  things. 
Rep.  Ron  Dellums,  D-Callf.,  will  be  right 
there  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Abzugs 
and  Rodlnos  and  Waldies,  laboring  on  an  en- 
terprise dear  to  their  respective  hearts. 

Those  activities  will  earn  him  a  substantial 
amount  of  ink.  Actually,  he  deserves  it  more 
for  a  couple  of  other  projects,  which  are  con- 
signed to  back-burner  status  for  the  time  be- 
ing, but  have  the  potential  to  benefit  nearly 
every  school  and  college  athlete  In  the  coun- 
try. Every  parent  with  a  Jock-child  .:>ught  to 
needle  his  congressman  about  these  two 
pieces  of  legislation. 

The  Athletic  Safety  Act  would  bring  school 
and  college  athletes  under  the  protection  of 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
(OSHA) ,  thus  providing  the  uniform  stand- 
ards the  act  entitles  employes  to  expect  from 
employers. 

The  Athletic  Care  Act  would  require  every 
institution  that  engages  In  Interscholastic 
competition  to  hire  a  certified  trainer,  with 
funding  provisions  Included. 

To  the  surprise  of  no  one,  our  lawmakers 
are  not  knocking  each  other  over  in  their 
baste  to  enact  these  two  measures.  It's  not 
too  hard  to  become  cynical  about  the  way  pri- 
orities are  established,  especially  where  sports 
are  concerned.  If  yon  want  something  to 
move  fast  It's  got  to  be  sexy,  and  the  stuff 
Dellums  is  pushing  obviously  doesn't  have 
the  sure-fire,  immediate  voter  appeal  of.  say, 
an  anti-blackout  bill. 

Both  sides  of  the  Hill  keep  adding  to  a 
growing  stack  of  sports-reform  bills,  most  of 
them  permeated  by  a  common  theme.  In  the 
halls  of  Congress  an  athlete  Is  not  Just  a 
citizen  who  deserves  the  fairest  treatment  he 
can  get,  legislated  or  otherwise.  No,  he  Is 
more  than  that.  He  Is  an  Instrument  of 
American  prestige. 

In  contrast,  chauvinism  doesn't  seem  to  fig- 
ure into  Etellums*  projects.  He  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  trying  to  show  the  C<»nmles  how 
many  medals  we  can  win,  or  trying  to  show 
his  constituents  that  he  cares  about  showing 
the  Commies. 

Dellums  claims,  instead,  to  be  motivated 
by  dismay  at  the  routine  acceptance  of  In- 
credible injury  rates. 

"The  bills  are  not  perfectly  drawn  but 
they're  enough  to  trigger  some  Interest  in 
this  issue,"  he  said  in  a  recent  Interview. 
"While  it's  not  front-page  news  unless  some 
young  athlete  gets  klUed.  there's  a  serious 
problem.  There  are  600,000  Injuries  a  year 
In  high  school  football  alone." 


It  happened  that  one  of  those  front-pagers 
caught  Dellums'  attention.  In  1971  Bill 
Arnold  died  after  being  stricken  during  a 
summer  football  session  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina.  There  had  been  no  trainer 
or  doctor  present.  Some  of  Arnold's  angered 
schoolmates  went  looking  for  an  avenger  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  found  one  In  Dellums. 

Since  then  Lis  office  has  become  a  reposi- 
tory for  horror  stories  about  incompetent  or 
nonexistent  treatment  on  high  school  and 
coII^e  fields. 

One  couple  from  Ohio  wrote  In  with  a  har- 
rowing tale  about  their  son,  a  l&-year-old 
football  player.  The  boy  broke  his  neck  hit- 
ting a  tackling  machine,  falling  face  down. 
The  "trainer"  on  the  scene  suggested  he 
turn  over,  which  the  boy  accomplisheo  after 
several  tries.  Spurred  by  the  trainers  en- 
couragement, he  tried  to  get  to  his  feet 
several  times.  Ultimately  the  trainer  helped 
the  player  up,  wrenched  his  helmet  off. 
walked  him  a  distance  to  a  car  and  drove 
him  over  bumpy  road  to  a  bo^tal. 

There  was  a  happy  ending,  sort  of.  After 
traction,  surgery  and  a  bone  graft  the  boy 
recovered.  The  question  is.  how  many  others, 
every  year,  aren't  so  lucky? 

"There  are  millions  of  young  pe<^le  around 
this  country  whose  futures  have  been  jeop- 
ardized because  they  have  no  competent 
trainers  on  the  staff."  Dellums  said.  "It's  a 
problem  of  priorities.  There  are  a  lot  of 
schools  with  very  sophisticated  hardware. 
They  pay  $4,000  for  a  blocking  machine  but 
won't  appropriate  $800  or  $1,000  added  to  a 
salary  to  employ  a  certified  trainer." 

He  concedes  that  the  federal  government 
Is  not  the  Ideal  Instrument  of  redress.  "But 
can  we  afford  these  Injury  rates  in  sports 
because  of  a  philosophical  belief  that  only 
states  should  act  In  certain  areas?" 

[From  the  Washington   Star-News.  Nov.  4. 
1973] 
High  School  Injusies 
(By  Joan  Ryan) 
The  statistics  on  high  school  football  In- 
juries are  staggering.  According  to  a  study 
published   in  the  Journal   c^  the  American 
Medical   Association,   one  out  of  every  two 
high  school  players  is  Injured  each  season.  Of 
the  1.2  million  boys  who  play,  600,000  will 
limp  home  at  the  end  of  at  least  one  game. 
Spot   studies    indicate   there    were   40,000 
knee  surgeries  performed  last  year.  Had  the 
initial  Injury  been  treated  properly,  30,000  of 
those  operations  would  not  have  been  neces- 
sary. But  most  high  schools  lack  the  funds 
for  hiring  a  physician,  much  less  a  trainer, 
for  both  practices  and  games. 

Rep.  Ronald  Dellums  (D-Cal.)  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  entitled.  "The  Athletic  Caie  Act." 
which  has  Just  received  a  gentle  push  up 
the  ladder  of  legislation.  The  Athletic  Care 
Act  will  require  that  aU  educational  institu- 
tions engaged  in  interschoiastlc  athletic  com- 
petition employ  certified  athletic  trainers 
within  eight  years  of  the  bUl's  passage. 

Michael  Duberstein,  an  aide  to  Dellums, 
expects  the  bill  to  become  law  within  two 
years.  "This  aU  came  about  two  years  ago." 
Duberstein  said.  "BlU  Arnold,  a  lineman  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  died  of 
exhaustion  on  the  field.  Some  players  and 
former  players  who  felt  they  couldn't  get  a 
fair  hearing  in  the  school  cause  to  Washing- 
ton with  their  cause. 

"Tliey  went  up  and  down  the  hall,  knock- 
ing on  doors.  They  finaUy  caUed  our  office, 
and  I  met  with  them  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 
It's  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Con- 
gress that  the  question  of  athletic  safety 
Is  being  considered." 

The  bill  has  30  co-sponsors,  one  of  whom 
is  former  pro  football  player.  Jack  Kemp  (R- 
N.Y.).  "We  are  concerned  with  what  we  can 
do  Immediately,"  Kemp  said.  "We  need  train- 
ers for  the  teams  and  adequate  medical  care. 
The  bill  points  up  the  need  for  safety,  but 
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I  would  imagine  that  requiring  teams  |o  have 
trainen  would  end  70  percent  of  the  ifthletlc 
programs  In  the  country.  Basical^,  I'm 
against  federal  Intervention.  It  shtKild  be 
In  the  hands  of  local  and  state  gover^ient." 
Texas  is  one  state  that  has  acte^  upon 
the  need  for  proper  trainers  alreadjry  Each 
team  has  a  physician  and  most  schoofc  have 
licensed  trainers.  Those  that  don't  \ii" 
dent  trainers  share  a  pool  of  certified 
ers  who  have  their  treatment  rooms 
several  stadiums. 

Money  Is  always  a  problem  in  ed 
but  the  Houston  independent  school 
funds  its  trainer  program  through  Iftlcket 
sales.  Other  parts  of  the  country  aiB  less 
supportive  of  high  school  football,  tlough. 
Bethesda-Chevy  Chase  High  School  ms  al- 
ready felt  the  crunch.  Athletic  dlrectoitlHarry 
Botsford  was  enthusiastic  about  the  n«d  for 
professional  trainers,  but  he  was  r«|kllstic 
about  the  lack  of  money  available.       I 

"Last  year  we  had  $8,300  in  gate  rdlelpts, 
but  our  budget  was  $12,000  and  the  aboard 
gave  us  only  $1,100.  Our  football  flel<|  Is  in 
the  middle  of  a  one-fifth  mUe  asphaltiftrack 
and  a  boy  running  into  the  corner  of 
zone  runs  right  up  on  a  10  foot  sq 
blacktop.  They  told  me  it  would  cost 
to  reposition  our  field." 

With   Botsford   and   many   others, 
be  a  case  of  flrst-thlngs-flrst.  But  a 
need  is  there.  "We  don't  even  have  a 
on  the  field,"  Botsford  said. 

"We  Just  call  the  rescue  squad.  I  evenj^ried 
to  get  a  pool  doctor  but  there  are  soinany 
legal  implications.  Doctors  don't  wa^t  to 
get  Involved.  We  have  some  good  coi|ches, 
though.  They  fit  the  equipment  on  theTboys, 
and  when  we  start  out  practicing  w4(  give 
the  boys  breaks  for  Oatorade  to  replat*  the 
liquid.  We  have  a  clinic  about  heal  ex- 
haustion." I 

Not  all  coaches  are  that  compasslcjnate. 
The  legend  of  Vlnce  Lombardl  has  been!  mis- 
interpreted by  too  many  in  the  prof^jislon 
who  think  that  driving  a  team  is  thelsure 
way  to  win.  I 

The  liOmbardl  theory  dominates  todly  to 
the  detriment  of  sports,"  Kemp  said,  ''jrhat 
the  end  jiistlfles  the  means  is  wrong.  [Par- 
ticipation la  man  Important  than  Justilwin- 
ning."  !| 

I'U  SCO  Jack  Kemp  one  further.  Parttlipa- 
tion  and  stirviving  the  contact  sport  wi&out 
injury  ts  more  important  than  winniip. 

(Prom  the  Loe  Angeles  Times,  Bdar.  6,  |d74] 

TAUC  or  THB  TOWK  I 

(By  John  HaU)  I 

To  Yoiir  Health:  The  statistics  are  gilQi . . . 
"Over  M%  of  aU  high  school  football  jpar- 
tlcipants  are  injured  seriously  enough  :pach 
season  to  require  medical  attention,"  siys  a 
report  from  the  National  Athletic  Healtf'^ In- 
stitute ...  In  California  alone  last  season, 
nearly  60,000  prep  footballers  were  ln|^red. 
More  than  18,000  needed  medical  attentl^. 

Why  doesn't  somebody  do  somethlngtf  .  .  . 
Well,  somebody  is.  "We  think  many  injuries 
could  be  prevented  if  the  student  trakaers 
and  coaches  were  better  prepared,"  salflDr. 
Robert  Kerlan,  orthopedic  surgeon  and  leam 
doctor  of  the  Lakers,  Kings,  Rams  and  Angels. 

"The  need  for  training  In  this  area  is  Ipitl- 
cal  and  long  overdue,"  said  Dr.  Kerlan.  ifToo 
often  a  student  is  designated  team  tr^ner, 
given  a  first  aid  box  and  turned  loose  oQ  the 
athletes.  He  tapes  ankles,  wraps  sprainai  ap- 
plies ointments  and  moves  injured  pttyers 
around  at  wUl,  often  without  the  sli^test 
knowledge  of  correct  procedures."  ^ 

More  than  merely  concerned,  Dr.  Rarlan 
is  one  of  the  founders  of  the  National  Atmetlc 
Health  Institute,  which  tackles  these  prob- 
lems with  the  first  annual  "Student  TraBien' 
Emergency  Sports  ICedlclne  Seminar"  £ere 
Friday  and  Saturdar  at  the  International 
Hotel.  T 


"This  seminar  will  provide  the  incentives 
and  resources  for  similar  programs  through- 
out the  United  States.  It  is  being  funded  by 
the  Institute  as  we  believe  the  need  is  too 
important  to  limit  this  to  only  those  who 
could  pay  for  it  themselves,"  said  Dr.  Kerlan. 

Some  300  student  trainers  from  the  LJV. 
City  and  CIP  high  schools  are  to  attend.  The 
sessions  are  open  to  anybody  Involved  with 
high  school  athletics  .  .  .  Besides  Dr.  Kerlan, 
19  physicians  and  specialists  will  lecture. 

IProm  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  Dec.  6, 

1971) 
Regulations     Requuic     Presence — Platehs 
Bang  Heads  On  Pieu»  WrrHotrr  a  Doctor 

ON    SroEUNES 

(By  David  Llghtman) 

Scholastic  football  players  throughout  the 
Baltimore  metropKJiltan  area  went  onto  the 
field  numerous  times  this  fall  without  a  doc- 
tor being  on  the  sidelines,  a  survey  of  local 
scho<^8  has  revealed. 

Public  schools  In  the  city  and  the  five  sur- 
rounding counties  have  athletic  regiUations 
requiring  doctors  to  be  present  at  all  varsity 
games. 

Most  coaches  and  athletic  directors  inter- 
viewed said  they  want  a  doctor  on  hand  in 
case  of  serious  Injury. 

But  when  game  times  comes  the  game  goes 
on  with  or  without  a  doctor  present. 

No  figures  are  kept  on  the  number  of  foot- 
ball injuries  in  games  and  practices. 

The  last  football  related  death  in  Maryland 
was  September  30,  1970,  when  Franze  Rober 
Miller,  15,  a  player  for  the  Havre  de  Orace 
Junior  varsity  team  died  after  a  game  in 
Elkton. 

The  boy  had  been  hit.  recalled  Coach  Jim 
Marron.  and  he  came  off  the  field  saying  his 
neck  hurt.  He  sat  down  "and  five  plays  later, 
he  dropped  off  the  bench  backward." 

DRIVEN   TO   HOSPFTAL 

There  was  no  doctor  on  the  scene;  the  boy 
was  driven  to  a  hospital  where  he  died  the 
same  day. 

A  study  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Product  Safety  has  foimd  that  more  than 
250,000  footlwll  players  suffer  brain  concus- 
sions annually.  Of  these,  6,000  to  10,000  liave 
serious  effects  at  once. 

Last  year,  39  players  were  kUled  in  foot- 
ball games:  3  in  college,  33  in  high  school  and 
3  in  sandlot  action.  In  addition,  14  football 
deaths  were  associated  with  indirect  causee, 
such  as  heat  fatigue  (m-  heart  failure,  a  sur- 
vey has  revealed. 

WhUe  in  the  city  and  all  five  coiintles — 
Anne  Arundel,  Baltim<ve,  Carroll,  Harfoid 
and  Howard — doctors  are  required  at  mil 
varsity  games. 

The  city  and  Anne  Arundel  and  Baltimon 
counties  require  doctors  at  Junior  varsity 
games. 

There  are  no  regulations  anywhere  in  the 
metro  area  pertaining  to  practice  sessions. 

The  Archdiocese  of  Baltimore  requires  doc- 
tors at  games  and  the  nile  is  enforced  to  the 
letter,  officials  said. 

soiu  ON  snncLiirxs 
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Private  schools  belonging  to  the  Tri- 
County  League  have  no  regtilations  pertain- 
ing to  the  presence  of  doctors,  although 
league  officials  claim  that  doctors  are  on  the 
sidelines  at  moet  games. 

The  Baltimore  Colts  always  have  two  doc* 
tors  at  every  game,  home  and  away.  They 
don't  have  doctors  at  practices  iMcause  thei« 
is  no  contact  work,  such  as  you  have  in  high 
schools,  an  official  said. 

A  doctor  is  always  present  at  University 
of  Maryland  home  and  away  games. 

High  school  officials  say  the  expense  $60 
per  game  for  a  private  doctor — and  a  lack  of 
available  physicians  is  the  reason  for  not 
always  having  doctors  present. 

"Having  them  there  Is  a  hit  or  miss  prop- 
osition,"  wmiam  Callahan.  Anne  Arundel 


county's  director  of  athletics,  said.  "It's  really 
the  doctor  himself  who  determines  where  he's 
present. 

"I  really  don't  know  how  to  relieve  this" 
the  le-year  county  veteran  said. 

DUTY  FOB  COMMUIOTT 

At  Anne  Arundel  school  health  council 
meetings.  Dr.  Sherman  Robinson,  a  Sevema 
Park  physician,  has  suggested  that  the  high 
school  communities  furnish  doctors  at 
games. 

Mr.  Callahan  likes  the  idea,  but  so  far 
it  has  not  been  put  to  widespread  use. 

••The  problem  is  that  doctors  and  ambu- 
lances never  give  us  first  priority,"  he  said. 
"If  there's  a  car  accident  and  the  game  is 
starting,  the  doctor  wUl  go  to  the  accident. 
Really,  they  don't  tiave  much  choice." 

The  situation  isn't  much  different  in  Bal- 
timore county,  where  Joshua  R.  Wheeler 
superintendent  of  schools,  calls  doctors'  at- 
tendance "really  a  voluntary  thing  on  the 
part  of  the  doctor." 

He  said  the  county  never  has  postponed 
a  game  because  a  doctor  was  not  present. 

Mr.  Wheeler  said,  ••!  would  not  be  upset 
if  a  game  was  played  without  a  doctor.  The 
chance  exists  in  any  activity  around  school 
that  someone  will  be  injured."  He  pointed 
out  that  many  teachers  have  first  aid  train- 
ing. 

The  county's  director  of  athletics,  Harold 
(Peck)  Martin,  however,  claimed,  ••a  doctor 
is  in  attendance  at  every  football  game,  var- 
sity and  J.V." 

A  poll  of  the  county  coaches  refuted  the 
claim,  although  most  coaches  said  doctors  are 
■•usually  "present. 

'•Of  course,  we  don^t  have  doctors  at  prac- 
tice sessions,  and  there  probably  are  mott 
injuries  there  than  at  games,"  he  said. 

Most  metro  teams  hold  practices  four 
times  a  week.  Mr.  Martin  said  lack  of  money 
prevents  having  doctors  at  these  sessions. 

Elmon  Vemeer,  director  of  physical  edu- 
cation in  city  schools,  claims,  '•Frankly  the 
need  for  a  doctor  at  a  game  comes  about 
because  of  the  impact  of  football  on  the 
spectators. 

"They  reaUy  can't  treat  more  than  first 
aid  out  there  on  the  field.  We  really  need 
doctors  more  during  the  week,  during  prac- 
tices. 

SOME   ITRST  aid 

Mr.  Vemeer  said  most  city  coaches  or 
trainers  qualify  for  first  aid,  and  they  will 
put  in  calls  for  ambulances  if  serious  injuries 
occur. 

"At  times."  he  added,  "doctors  tend  to  go 
overboard." 

'•I'd  like  to  have  a  doctor  everywhere, 
though,  but  there  Just  aren't  enough  to  go 
around." 

Earl  Hersh,  supervisor  of  health  and  phys- 
ical education  in  Carroll  county,  said  that 
of  the  more  than  60  varsity  games  in  the 
county  this  year,  only  2  did  not  have  Aocton 
present. 

In  one  case,  the  physician  was  called  away 
to  deliver  a  baby.  In  the  other,  he  had  a 
meeting  out  of  town. 

"We  try  to  have  doctors  at  all  varsity 
games,"  Mr.  Hersh  said,  '•and  we  try  to  have 
doctors  there  or  on  call  at  JV  games.  There 
are  none  at  practice  sessions,  however." 

Of  the  four  county  high  schools,  Francis 
Scott  Key  J.V.  has  a  doctor  at  all  games. 
Westminster  at  half  the  games.  South  Carroll 
"sometimes."  and  North  Carroll  non«. 

NO   ICAJOR   DfJUaiES 

"We  are  lucky  we've  had  no  major  inju- 
ries," he  said.  "I  feel  there  should  be  doctors 
at  all  games,  but  there's  a  shortage  on  doc- 
tors in  some  conununitles." 

South  Carroll  and  Westminster  pay  its 
varsity  doctors  between  $10  and  $16  a  game, 
while  those  at  Key  and  N<»tb  Camdl  contests 
are  volunteers. 

In  Howard  county,  all  doctors  are  paid  $30 
a  game  when  they  show  up. 
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Walter  D.  Phelan,  supervisor  of  physical 
education  for  the  coxinty,  said  "We  had 
some  games  this  year  where  doctors  didn't 
show  up,"  but  said  be  would  not  have  figures 
until  principal's  reports  on  their  football 
programs  come  in  later  this  month. 

"For  15  years  no  one  ever  cared,"  Mr. 
Phelan  said.  "No  one  has  doctors  in  the  state 
•xcept  in  Baltimore  city.  We're  trying  to  get 
them  here,  but  most  of  them  are  interns  at 
Hopkins  and  they  Just  can't  come."  "We're 
very  fortunate"  that  no  serious  injuries  have 
occurred  this  year. 

But,  he  added.  "It's  like  being  on  the  desert 
and  having  the  money  for  water"  in  trying 
to  get  doct<x9. 

MONET    IN   BUDGST 

"We  recognize  the  doctor  problem  does 
exist,"  M.  Thomas  Ooedeke  said.  "Well  pat 
a  budget  in  for  fiscal  1973  to  have  doctors 
at  J.V.  games. 

"But  money  is  Just  a  part  of  the  problem. 
The  other  part  is  obtaining  the  services  of 
sBfdtcal  pec^le." 

Howard  J.  V.  games  are  on  Thursday  after- 
noons, which  Mr.  Goedeke  said  is  an  ex- 
tremely bad  time  to  keep  either  doctors  or 
ambaJaneea  on  call. 

Blessed  with  a  doctor  and  a  trainer  of  its 
own,  Edgewood  Senior  High  School  fields  a 
football  team  that  is  the  best  protected  in 
Harford  county. 

Dr.  Emory  Linder,  of  Joppatowne,  not  only 
Is  with  the  team  for  Its  game  but  be  also 
visits  two  or  three  practice  sessions  a  week, 
according  to  Bud  Coakley,  who  is  in  his  1st 
year  as  tlie  school's  athletic  director  and  his 
14th  year  as  its  head  football  coach. 

TEARS   OF   SERTICX 

Dr.  Linder  has  been  providing  his  services 
for  4  years,  which,  while  impressive,  comes 
nowhere  near  matching  the  17  years  William 
(Doc)  McShane,  a  retired  Army  medic,  has 
worked  as  the  team's  trainer. 

"He's  here  every  day  from  3  o'clock  until 
we  get  throxigh,  and  he's  here  for  all  the 
games,"  Mr.  Coakley  said. 

"Our  entire  outlook  on  injuries  is  very 
nuch  brighter  so  far  as  worrying  is  con- 
ecmcd,"  he  continued. 

"And  It's  all  free,  thank  goodness." 

The  only  money  the  school  must  spend 
for  major  safety  measures  is  a  $125  donation 
to  the  local  volunteer  fire  department  that 
provides  an  ambulance  at  each  of  Edgewood^s 
five  home  games. 

Although  its  football  team  established  it- 
self as  erne  of  the  best  m  the  state  this  fall, 
Bel  Air  Senior  High  School  has.  at  best,  ouly 
makeshift  safety  precautions. 

No  local  doctor  can  afford  to  spend  the 
time  Dr.  Linder  does  at  Edgewood — a  fact 
Pat  Hennessy,  Bel  Air's  football  coach,  at- 
tributes to  the  heavy  population  concentra- 
tion in  the  are*. 

Hence,  the  school  pays  $20  a  game  to  the 
Barford  County  Medical  Society  which 
handles  the  chore  of  hunting  down  an  avail- 
able doctor. 

Practice  injxiries  are  avoided  mainly  be- 
cause Bel  Air  rarely  scrimmages  once  the 
season  has  started. 

The  remaining  schools  in  Harford — Aber- 
deen, Havre  de  Grace  and  North  Harford — 
operate  somewhere  between  Edgewood  and 
Bel  Air  as  far  as  safety  precautions  are  con- 
cerned. 

Dr.  Linder  also  attends  North  Harford's 
gftmes  regularly  as  a  team  physician. 

OSUAIXT   A  PARENT 

Private  schools  have  similar  problems.  IB 
the  Tri-County  League,  there  is  no  regula- 
tion concerning  doctors  at  games. 

However,  most  schools  try  to  provide  med- 
ical aid.  At  Boys  Latin,  Hugh  Gelston,  assist- 
ant athletic  director,  said  his  school  has  a 
doctor  at  each  game,  usually  a  parent. 

The  eight  Catholic  high  schooU  in  the  area 


are  required  to  have  physicians  at  all  varsity 
and  J.V.  games. 

Lawrence  Callahan,  director  of  secondary 
education,  claimed  the  rule  is  enforced  and 
said  he  has  received  no  word  that  doctors  are 
not  present  at  some  games. 

The  physicians  usually  are  parents  or 
volunteers,  be  said,  adding  that  paid  phy- 
sicians soon  volunteer  their  services  after 
they've  been  with  the  team  for  a  few  years. 

"They  work  in  with  the  program,"  he  said, 
"They  become  a  part  of  the  school." 

KKXaSENCT  SST-VP 

DoctcHTS  are  not  mandatory  at  jxactices,  Mr. 
Callahan  added,  but  schools  are  required  to 
have  •'proper  set-up"  in  case  of  emergency. 
That  usually  involves  an  agreement  with  a 
local  rescue  squad  or  fire  department  that 
can  be  called  in  case  of  serious  injury. 

Throughout  the  area,  Mr.  Callahan's  at- 
titude is  typical  of  how  schocd  officials  view 
the  doctor  dilemma. 

"We've  all  been  very  fortunate,"  he  said. 
"In  Anne  Arundel,  we  have  had  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  a  serious  accident  for  8  or  10 
years.  There's  been  nothing  to  really  endan- 
ger the  life  of  any  kids. 

"But  the  solution  is  a  two-way  street.  Tou 
can't  force  doctors  into  coming.  We  used  to 
think  it  was  Just  a  case  of  not  having  enough 
money  to  attract  them,  but  It's  not  that." 

MORE  AT  PRACTICE 

And  officials  recognize  the  practice  prob- 
lem. "You  have  four  times  as  many  of  those," 
Mr.  Iilartin  said.  '•I'd  say  you  need  doctors 
four  times  as  much  there." 

Their  fear,  too,  is  the  one  presented  to  the 
Howard  county  school  board  recently  by  Mrs. 
Evelyn  Hawkins,  a  coiinty  parent  seeking  to 
have  a  J.V.  regulation  implemented. 

She  lias  had  three  sons  play  football  in  the 
county. 

"One  of  these  days  someone's  going  to  get 
hit  with  a  hell  of  a  big  lawsuit,"  she  said. 
"EN'eryone  agrees  something  should  be  done, 
but  everytlme  I  sit  on  one  of  those  practice 
sessions  it  looks  like  they're  hitting  harder." 

Is  There  a  Doctor  in  the  House?  No  Onx 
Knows  What  Hit  Him 

When  Mount  Hebron  High's  tackle  threw 
a  hard  block  at  a  Olenelg's  fullb«u:k,  the  back 
staggered  around.  He  f^l,  dased,  in  the 
middle  of  the  field. 

He  laid  there  for  15  to  30  minutes,  coming 
out  of  his  unconscious  state  twice. 

As  the  Glenelg  vice  principal,  J.V.  football 
coach,  and  his  big  brother  encircled  14-year- 
old  Billy  Thomas,  he  blinked  his  eyes  to  ask. 
"Did  anyone  call  an  ambulance?" 

No  one  ever  did,  because  no  one  could  de- 
cide what  had  feUed  BiUy  Thomas.  After  a 
delay  in  the  game  for  nearly  half  an  hour, 
they  carried  him  off  the  field  on  a  stretcher. 

There  was  apparently  no  serious  injury, 
and  the  lay  medical  team  decided  it  was 
either  the  beat — temperature  In  the  90's — 
or  the  hit — first  game  of  the  season;  Billy  not 
in  top  shape.  But  no  one  knows  yet  what  or 
how  BiUy  was  hit  that  day. 

He  was  back  in  the  CUenelg  J.V.  lineup 
the  next  week,  and  was  there  for  every  game 
the  rest  of  the  season. 

Mrs.  Augusta  L.  Thomas,  Billy's  mother, 
still  doesnt  Icnow  what  came  over  her  son. 
"I  was  in  the  stands,"  slie  said.  "We  believe 
it  was  the  tutaX.  I  didn't  go  down  there  be- 
cause kids  Just  don't  like  to  admit  they're 
hurt,  especially  to  their  mothers." 
semi-conscious  stats 

In  Olenelg's  game  against  Wilde  Lake's  JV, 
David  Carroll  was  hit  hard.  He  came  back  to 
the  bench  semi-conscious. 

"My  son  walked  over  to  him  and  he  asked 
•Where  am  I?" "  according  to  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Hawkins,  whose  son  Lee  plays  for  Olenelg. 
"Tou  know  how  Icids  are.  David  would  have 
sat  there  6  or  10  minutes  and  probably  wouM 
have  gone  in." 


Instead,  Mrs.  Carroll  drove  her  son  to  a 
Iiospltal,  where  he  was  given  medication  and 
released. 

Vernon  Slebert.  Olenelg's  director  of  ath- 
letics, admitted  the  school's  football  program 
could  be  dangerous  because  doctors  and  am- 
bulances no  longer  come  to  varsity  or  J.V. 
games,  de^lte  a  county  reqxilrement  that 
they  be  present  at  varsity  contests. 

"We  havent  had  a  doctor  at  the  last  three 
games,"  he  said.  '•In  the  past,  we  always  had 
either  a  doctor  or  ambulance. 

"Now,  it's  very  rare  they'll  stay  for  the 
entire  game.  The  county's  growing  and  we 
Just  do  the  best  we  can.  We  try  to  observe  the 
county  requirement,  but  sometimes  it's  out 
of  our  hands." 

[From  the  Charlottesville  (Va.)  Daily 
Progress,  December  19, 19721 
Care  for  Wounded  Platebs 

Bubba  Smith,  Bob  Griese,  Soony  Jurgen- 
sen,  Roger  Staubach — these  are  only  a  few 
of  the  National  Football  League  players  who 
have  suffered  serious  injuries  this  season.  It 
is  estimated  that  around  one-half  of  the 
nation's  football  players,  from  the  high 
school  through  professional  levels,  suffer 
some  sort  of  injury  every  year. 

Most  of  the  injuries  are  minor,  but  the 
major  ones  often  require  the  services  of 
specialists  in  sports  medicine. 

The  number  of  doctors  Involved  in  sports 
medicine  evidently  is  growing  rapidly.  No 
one  knows  for  sure  how  many  are  active  In 
the  specialty,  but  the  AMA  estimates  that 
20.000  practice  either  full-  or  part-tin>e  and 
that  20,000  others  volunteer  their  services  by 
attending  games. 

During  a  season,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
reports  a  typical  pro  football  team  will  spend 
around  $130,000  for  doctor  and  hospital 
bills  and  $30,000  for  tape,  bandages  and 
other  medical  supplies.  That  represents  a 
total  medical  bill  of  $3.6  million  for  the 
National  Football  League's  26  teams.  And 
disabled  players  continue  to  draw  full  sal- 
ary. 

The  most  common  form  of  serious  football 
Injury  involves  damage  to  the  knee.  As  a  re- 
sult, great  advances  in  treating  knees  have 
been  made  ta  recent  years.  Gale  Sayers,  the 
former  Chicago  Bears  halfback,  came  back 
from  1968  knee  surgery  to  lead  the  NFL 
in  rushing  In  1969  with  1,032  yards. 

Dr.  Theodore  Fox,  who  performed  the  op- 
eration, said  that  10  years  earlier  "we  would 
have  put  a  brace  on  his  leg,  and  he  would 
have  been  finished."  Early  diagnosis  and  re- 
pair are  essential,  according  to  Fox.  If  the 
operation  is  delayed  too  long,  he  says  the 
Job  is  "like  sewing  wet  noodles  together." 

The  trouble  is  that  high-quality  medical 
care  often  is  lacking  at  the  high  school  level. 
In  a  paper  submitted  to  last  year's  AMA 
conference  on  sports  injuries.  Dr.  L.  W. 
CocMnbs  wrote: 

"Of  approximately  25.000  high  schools  in 
this  country,  of  which  about  60  per  cent 
sponsor  football  programs,  only  about  100 
schools  en4)loy  the  services  of  a  fiill-time 
teacher-athletic  trainer. 

It  is  unfortunate  Indeed  that  the  fewest 
athletic  trainers  are  to  be  found  where  the 
need  is  greatest." 

fProm  the  Athens  (Ga.)  Banner-Herald  and 
DaUy  News,  Jan.  21,  1973  J 
Smau.  Price  To  Pat  .  .  . 
(By  Johnny  Futch) 
"How  safe  are  school  sports?",  wonders  a 
recent  Sports  Trail  Magartne  issue.  The  an- 
swer. l^9parently,  is  "not  very?". 

Something  like  $4  pa-  cent  of  all  partici- 
pants in  high  school  tipoTXa  will  wind  up  on 
someone's  injury  list,  many  with  ailments 
that  could  have  been  avoided  or  reduced  In 
wrtotMnees  bad  Uiey  been  recognized  in  time. 
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Attempts  to  improve  the  situatlo  i  so  far 
have  centere<l  around  convincing  ^tthletlc 
programs  to  Include  a  training  roomiln  tlielr 
setup  and  the  training  of  studentiralnera 
through  coiuws  co-sponsored  by  sch  ols  Uke 
the  University  of  Georgia  and  the  raining 
supplies  companies. 

The  magazine  staff  surveyed  450  s<  ondary 
schools,  59  per  cent  with  less  than  ;  >00  en- 
rollment and  foimd  that  two-thirds  f  them 
had  training  room  fatfllltles.  Onlyi  six  per 
cent  of  the  schools  polled  employed  ertlfled 
trainers  although  56  per  cent  had  <  iiallfled 
student  trainers.  The  responsibility  usually 
fell  on  the  shoulders  of  an  asslstan  coach, 
who  had  only  rudimentary  knowl  dge  of 
athletic  Injuries  and  sport  medicine. 

The  National  Association  of  Athletl  Train- 
ers (NATA)  decided  at  its  annual  leetlng 
last  week  in  Chicago  that  the  sltuat  an  had 
become  critical.  The  NATA,  hoping  o  turn 
the  flood  tide  of  prep  lnj\u-les,  la  aski:  g  Con- 
gress to  require  all  schools  receiving  id  un- 
der the  Dementary  and  Secondary  Ed  icatlon 
Act  of  1966  and  participating  in  inl  racho- 
lastlc  competition  to  employ  a  q  lallfled 
trainer. 

Certification  as  a  trainer  would  be  ccom- 
pllshed  by  one  of  tliree  methods:  i)  by 
meeting  the  athletic  training  currlcul  un  re- 
quirements of  one  of  the  ao-odd  chools 
currenUy  approved  by  the  NATA;  3)  by 
holding  a  degree  In  physical  therapy  <t  cor- 
rective therapy  and  spending  at  lest  two 
academic  years  working  under  the  supJvlslon 
of  an  athletic  trainer  or  (3)  havln(  com- 
pleted at  least  four  years  beyond  the  i  K:ond- 
ary  school  level  as  an  apprentice  t  thletlc 
trainer  serving  under  the  direct  8up<  Tislon 
of  a  certified  athletic  trainer. 

The  big  problem,  of  course,  will  bt  fund- 
ing, but  with  the  growing  particlpa  ion  in 
prep  sports.  It's  difficult  to  argue  ag  Inst  a 
bigger  e:q>endlture  for  student-  tlUete 
health  and  safety.  I 

One  look  at  a  prep  injury  survey  is  (  nough 
to  convince  you  that  something  m  ut  be 
done.  The  NATA  bill  is  a  giant  step  n  the 
right  direction.  f»"    u«i 
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AaaociATKD  iNTUNisra.  P.S. 
Spokane.  Wash.,  June  21, 
Hon.  Ronald  B.  Dkixums. 
tongworth  House  Office  Building 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  Conobxssmak  Dixxums:  My  m< 
cere  congratulations  to  you  for  intrc 
bUl  HJi.  267&.  "The  Athletic  Safety 
1973".  I  certainly  agree  100%  wil 
thinking  that  too  many  schools  and  ^.™s»«> 
do  not  foUow  sound  safety  pracUce^  and 
certainly  we  can  do  a  great  deal  aboi4  pre- 
venting  injuries.  I  think  that  the  blB  that 
you  plan  to  introduce  enUtled,  "The  Afiletlc 
Care  Act  of  1978",  wiU  be  very  effective  in 
getting  our  blghschools  to  employ  a  quali- 
fied athletic  trainer.  It  is  too  bad  yoS  put 
in  eight  yeare  as  a  deadline  time.  It  Aould 
be  within  the  next  two  yean.  if 

We  have  been  trying  to  get  a  filltime 
athletic  trainer  for  our  school  dlstxKt  in 
Spokane  for  many  years,  but  it  la  a  «atter 
of  money  since  our  school  budget  lie  very 
very  limited  for  things  like  thU.  and  atl imes 
runs  a  little  bit  dry.  But  this  is  the  on»  way 
to  go,  and  certainly  one  of  the  greatlsteps 
forward  in  preventing  athletic  injuiin.  I 
think  funding  of  such  a  bill  would  cerSuLnly 
have  to  be  aided  by  the  federal  government. 

Under  separate  cover  I  am  sending  fou  a 
complimentary  copy  of  a  book  which  S  re- 
cenUy  had  published  entitled.  The  PrevStion 
of  FootbaU  Injuries — Protecting  the  ^kalth 
of  the  Student  Athlete.  You  may  enjoyfeikd- 
ing  it,  and  certainly  I  reallz*  that  ouripMta 
are  slmUar.  Mem  power  to  you,  and  ij^ope 
that  both  your  bills  have  no  trouble  in  ieins 
passed.  i 

Sincerely. 

O.  Ohabus  Ouow,  i|d. 


OcTOBia  29,  1973. 
Dear  Sdis  :  Even  though  several  weeks  have 
passed  since  we  were  told  of  your  appearance 
on  the  "Today  Show"  pertaining  to  the  game 
of  football,  injuries,  trainers  and  coaches, 
we  want  you  to  know  that  we  are  with  you 
100  Ci.  Much  to  our  regrets  we  did  not  get  to 
see  the  program,  but  had  numerous  calls  tell- 
ing us  about  it.  Even  one  of  the  calls  was 
long  distance. 

The  reason  for  our  deep  concern  Is  because 
of  a  very  serious  accident  that  happened  to 
our  son.  We  feel  that  with  the  prfiper  train- 
ing our  son's  Injury  could  have  been  much 
less.  Only  with  God's  power  Is  he  now  called 
a  "Miracle". 

Our  son's  name  is  BrUn.  His  accident  hap- 
pened on  August  16th,  1972.  At  that  time 
he  was  15  years  old.  He  Is  6'5'^"  and  weighs 
206  lbs.  He  lived  for  sports  and  lived  a  won- 
derful clean  life.  Never  did  he  think  he  was 
good  enough  to  stop  working  harder  and 
stronger.  The  year  prior  to  his  accident  he 
had  been  captain  of  the  football  team,  cap- 
tain of  the  baaketbaU  team,  voted  the  best 
catcher  on  the  baseball  teams  and  an  out- 
standing snow  skier.  Due  to  the  negligence  in 
his  accident  he  no  longer  can  participate  in 
any  contact  sports.  To  look  at  him  today 
(particularly  the  last  month)  he  looks  like 
he  could  tackle  a  team  single  handed.  He  has 
achieved  this  look  again  through  determlna- 
tlon  and  the  right  attitude. 

Brian  tackled  a  Hooker  Tack-L-Matlc  Ma- 
chine on  the  first  day  of  practice  without  any 
padding  on  except  a  helmet.  Upon  contact  he 
hit  and  broke  his  neck.  He  dropped  forward 
and  told  the  coach  in  charge  he  was  hurt.  Be- 
cause the  coach  saw  that  he  could  move  hU 
feet  he  told  him  to  turn  over  and  after  several 
trys  he  fiipped  over  only  to  be  unable  to  move 
thereafter.  He  was  left  to  lay  on  the  field 
approx.  45  minutes.  The  trainer  was  called 
during  this  time  and  he  took  a  pencil  and 
scratched  the  palms  of  Brian's  hands  and 
pinched  him  In  areas  to  see  if  he  had  any 
feeling.  He  could  feel  nothing  and  told  them 
he  felt  weird.  After  about  36  minutes  he 
could  move  the  lower  part  of  his  body  still 
with  pain.  At  this  time  they  asked  him  U  he 
could  get  up  and  he  said  he  didn't  think 
BO.  They  told  him  to  keep  trying.  During 
this  time  he  was  lying  on  the  field  the  trainer 
pulled  his  helmet  off  his  head.  FlnaUy  he 
got  up  and  the  trainer  walked  him  to  the 
parking  lot  (approx.  a  short  city  block)  to  a 
car  and  drove  him  to  a  hoepital.  About  half 
way  there  the  trainer  tiimed  the  car  around 
and  drove  him  back  to  the  school.  My  son 
asked  where  he  was  going  and  he  said,  "I 
think  we  better  go  back  and  get  an  ice  pack 
for  your  neck." 

He  then  proceeded  to  turn  into  an  area 
where  large  trucks  had  been  deUverlng  ce- 
ment  blocks  for  building  purposes  at  the 
school.  Large  ruts  had  been  formed  by  these 
trucks  because  of  rain.  The  trainer  drove 
Brian  right  over  these  ruts  then  parked  the 
car  and  left  him  in  it  whUe  he  went  and 
got  an  ice  pack.  He  retiumed  and  told  him 
to  hold  it  on  his  neck.  Upon  arrival  at  the 
hospital  he  told  the  emergency  desk  he  bad 
a  boy  with  a  pinched  nerve  and  wanted  it 
x-rayed.  Upon  X-rays  they  found  the  neck 
was  broken  and  told  our  son  not  to  move. 
They  then  told  the  trainer  who  was  In  th« 
walOng  room.  He  did  not  even  go  In  to  our 
son  but  left  him  there  alone  and  returned 
to  the  high  school.  When  I  reached  the  hos- 
pital our  son  was  lying  alone  in  a  room  with 
a  neck  collar  protector  on.  An  ambulance 
had  been  called  to  transfer  him  to  another 
hospital.  The  coach  came  the  first  night  he 
was  in  the  hoepital  and  we  have  never  heard 
from  lilm  since.  The  trainer  never  did  con- 
tact us.  We  have  taken  our  son  to  footliLu 
and  basketbaU  games  during  recovery  stages 
and  tbs  trainer  and  coach  has  been  there 
and  never  approached  us  as  to  Brian's  condi- 
tion. 


Brian  went  through  40  days  of  neck  trac 
Uon,  then  into  a  mlnerva  Jacket  cast  (welch 
ing  30  lbs.),  then  had  to  learn  to  walk 
stand,  go  up  and  down  steps  again,  then  int<i 
a  cervical  steel  four  poster  neck  brace 
After  3'^  months  we  found  this  did  not  do 
the  trick  and  we  had  to  start  all  over  again 
He  retiu-ned  to  a  different  hospital  to  hftw 
surgery.  They  found  a  chip  of  bone  had 
broken  away  from  the  neck  and  without 
the  brace  his  neck  would  hang  on  his 
chest.  A  mylogram  was  done,  followed  bv 
surgery  the  next  day.  A  bone  from  the  hin 
was  taken  and  replaced  In  the  neck  by  the 
Orthopedic  Dr.  then  three  wires  were  wrao- 
ped  about  the  3,  4,  and  6th  vertabraes  bv 
the  Neuro-Surgeon.  Our  son  was  taken  from 
his  room  at  11:46  ajn.  and  surgery  was  over 
ftt  6  .'00  p.m. 

The  Doctore  feel  that  if  he  had  been 
handled  In  a  more  proper  way,  his  injurv 
could  have  been  much  less.  The  pulling  off 
of  the  heUnet  was  extremely  dangerous 
walking  and  driving  him  in  an  automobUe 
was  dangerous.  Of  course  they  say  not  belne 
on  the  field  to  examine  him  they  could 
never  prove  this,  but  It  only  stands  to  reason 
the  care  was  neglectful,  but  thank  God  w 
have  our  son  alive  and  not  paralyzed  today 

Please  do  not  feel  we  are  looking  for 
sympathy.  We  only  feel  that  from  what  we 
have  heard  from  the  people  that  heard  you 
genuemen  on  the  Today  Show,  that  what 
you  are  trying  to  do  and  say  is  proof  here 
m  our  accident.  Please  do  not  give  up  on 
enforcing  what  you  so  rlghUy  beUeve 

Oiu-  son  is  alive  but  without  God  he  would 
be  gone.  If  you  can  save  another  chUd  from 
something  like  this,  believe  me.  the  reward 
will  be  everlasting. 

Good  luck  and  god  bless  you  for  being  con- 
cerned  about  all  the  chUdren  in  ths  athletic 
world. 

If  we  can  be  any  help  to  you,  please,  please 
contact  us. 

Sincerely, 


Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  HJl. 
69,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1974.  Is  passed 
by  the  House  in  Its  present  form,  the 
Congress  would  be  slashing  F^eral  fl- 
ancial  assistance  in  areas  where  it  is 
needed  most — those  school  districts  un- 
able to  provide  the  educaUonal  tools  and 
programs  necessary  to  break  the  educa- 
tion     deprivation-economic      depriva- 
tion cycle.  For  millions  of  city  yoiing- 
sters  with  hopes  of  climbing  out  of  pov- 
erty, this  bill  could  threaten  a  lifelong 
sentence  to  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  all 
in  the  name  of  reform.  HM.  69.  as  r«- 
ported   by   the   Education   and   Labor 
Committee,  does  contain  several  worthy 
reforms.  But  the  formula  for  sharing  the 
bulk  of  this  Federal  aid  would  reverse 
the  progress  that  thousands  of  urban 
school  districts  have  made  to  improving 
the  ability  of  ghetto  children  to  compete 
and  achieve  on  equal  terms  with  their 
peers. 

This  is  a  complex  and  tricky  matter, 
but  its  implications  are  of  disastrous  im- 
portance. 

The  present  title  I  formula  calculates 
the  Federal  grant  to  be  received  by  each 
school  district  on  the  basis  first  of  the 
number  of  children  age  5-17  from  fami- 
lies with  tocomes  under  $2,000  a  year  ac- 
cording to  the  decermial  census,  and  sec- 
ond, on  the  number  of  children  age  5-17 
from  families  with  incomes  over  $2,000  a 
year  from  AFDC  payments.  Each  school 
district's  entitlement  is  thereafter  com- 
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puted  by  multiplying  the  total  number  of 
children  from  these  two  categories  by  the 
greater  of  one-half  the  State  or  national 
average  per  pupil  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  expenditure. 

The  proposed  revision  of  the  formula 
would  substitute  the  Orshansky  povei^y 
index  for  the  $2,000  poverty  level,  de- 
crease the  amount  of  AFDC  children 
counted  over  the  poverty  index  by  one- 
third,  and  set  a  120-percent  ceiling  on 
the  per  pupil  expenditure  used  to  com- 
pute the  formula.  Thus,  if  a  State's  per 
pupil  expenditure  is  greater  than  120 
percent  of  the  national  average.  State 
expenditures  above  that  figure  would  not 
be  rewarded  by  increased  Federal  finan- 
cial support. 

This  method  of  calculating  how  82  per- 
cent of  Federal  school  dollars  are  to  be 
spent  is  neither  rational  nor  fair. 

Imposing  a  120-percent  ceiling  on  per 
pupil  expenditures  to  compute  the  title  I 
allocation  formula  would  effectively  pim- 
Ish  States  with  the  most  advanced  edu- 
cation programs  and  would  serve  to  en- 
courage a  decrease  in  State  education 
funding  supplanted  by  increased  Fed- 
eral funding.  This  policy  is  contradictory 
to  the  professed  philosophy  of  the  admin- 
istration to  encourage  Increased  inde- 
pendence of  the  States  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  Orshansky  poverty  index  figures 
are  outdated.  The  consumer  information 
analysis  to  the  original  computation  of 
the  todex  was  supplied  by  a  1955  De- 
partment of  Agriciilture  food  consump- 
tion survey,  and  a  1961  study  of  family 
expenditures  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Agriculture.  Revision 
of  those  figures  to  update  the  formula 
would  take  from  6  to  12  months,  and  it 
would  have  to  be  done  annually  to  be 
the  accurate  up-to-date  reflection  of 
poverty  that  the  formula  claims  to  repre- 
sent. 

In  addition,  no  provision  is  mtule  to 
the  index  for  housing  costs,  transporta- 
tion costs,  medical  expenses,  or  a  person's 
assets.  Ms.  Molly  Orshansky,  the  todex's 
originator,  stated  before  the  Special  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee: 

(The  Index)  concentrates  on  the  income- 
food  relationship,  although  tot  urban  fami- 
lies, particularly  those  handicapped  not  only 
by  lack  of  money  but  by  minority  status 
and  large  famUles,  the  cost  of  houslni;  may 
be  critical. 

She  recommended  tiiat  further  analy- 
sis of  the  formula  be  conducted  before  it 
be  used  as  a  poverty  todex. 

The  committee's  rationale  for  the  title 
I  formula  reform  was  that  the  wealthier 
States,  particularly  New  York,  were  re- 
ceiving too  much  of  the  Federal  pie.  Al- 
though New  York  does  receive  a  greater 
doUar  per  child  grant  than  California, 
for  example,  due  to  their  higher  average 
per  pupil  expenditure.  New  York  and 
California  both  receive  only  19.8  per- 
cent of  their  average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture for  a  tiUe  I  child,  while  States  such 
as  Minnesota  and  Mississippi  receive  25 
and  89  percent  of  their  per  pupil  expend- 
itures, respectively.  It  should  also  be  not- 
ed that  Federal  moneys  account  for  only 
5.4  percent  of  the  total  expenditures 
made  by  New  York  for  elementary  and 


secondary  education,  while  the  Federal 
share  of  Mississippi's  expenditure  is  26 
percent. 

One  example  cited  by  the  committee 
to  Justify  the  revision  of  the  title  I 
formula  as  it  pertains  to  the  AFDC  fac- 
tor compared  New  York's  share  of  the 
1974  title  I  assistance  to  Texas'  share. 
New  York,  it  was  argued,  received  4  times 
the  financial  assistance  Texas  received 
even  though  the  school  age  population  of 
the  two  States  were  nearly  similar.  This 
result  was  obtatoed,  the  argument  went, 
solely  because  New  York's  AFDC  pay- 
ments were  substantially  higher  than 
those  of  Texas,  thereby  caustog  a  larger 
number  of  AFDC  recipients  to  be  added 
to  the  New  York  base  for  purposes  of 
computing  its  Federal  share.  Not  just 
New  York,  but  most  States  would  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  reduced  empha- 
sis placed  on  AFDC  children  masmuch  as 
only  a  very  few  States  make  AFDC  pay- 
ments at  levels  sufficiently  high  to  ex- 
ceed the  Orshansky  poverty  todex  there- 
by qualif ytog  for  Federal  aid. 

Accordmg  to  the  Social  Services  Ad- 
ministration, AFDC  data  used  to  allocate 
fimds  is  the  most  accurate  data  which 
can  be  provided  on  a  county-by-county 
basis,  and  is  the  way  title  I  fimds  are 
presently  allocated. 

The  hold-harmless  provision  tocluded 
to  the  new  title  I  formula  is  misleadtog. 
Although  it  appears  to  prevent  any  State 
from  havtog  its  Federal  share  reduced 
by  more  than  15  percent,  it  means,  as  I 
read  it,  a  State's  Federal  share  shall  not 
be  reduced  by  more  than  15  percent  to 
any  1  year.  Indeed,  if  this  formula  is 
adopted  some  States  could  expect  reduc- 
tions to  Federal  assistance  far  beyond 
the  so-called  hold-harmless  limit.  Unless 
the  formula  is  amended  it  would  dilute 
the  application  of  title  I  moneys,  creattog 
a   general   aid   formula   deemphasiztog 
urban  needs  to  favor  of  rural  ones  This 
is  directly  opposed  to  the  trend  of  the 
population  flow  that  the  United  States  is 
experiencing  from  rural  to  urban  areas. 
Title  I  funds  are  to  be  allocated  on  a 
county-by-county   basis.   If   the   title   I 
formula  adopted  by  the  committee  and 
presented  to  the  House  for  iwroval  is 
consistent  with  the  totent  of  the  original 
allocation  policy,  why  did  the  tables  that 
were  prepared  for  the  committee  only 
show  the  estimated  State  allotments? 
As  I  understand  it.  there  is  no  deflnitive 
set  of  statistics  showtog  the  effect  the 
proposed  title  I  formula  would  have  on 
each  of  the  thousands  of  counties  in  the 
country.  In  addition,  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  was  forced  to 
vote  on  the  formula  change  for  title  I 
without  the  benefit  of  ample  reflection 
prior  to  its  betog  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment. So  too,  there  was  no  data  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  todicating  its 
effect  on  different  areas  of  the  coimtry. 
I  must  echo  the  objections  of  the  dis- 
senting members  of  the  committee  that 
the  chart  that  was  made  available  to  the 
committee  just  prior  to  the  final  vote  wsis 
mvalid  because  it  did  not  make  statis- 
tically proper  comparisons.  Why.  for  the 
three  different  fiscal  years  shown  were 
three  different  portions  of  the  title  I 
allotments  used,  calculated  at  three  dif- 
ferent appropriation  levels?  Such  statis- 


tically tovalid  comparisons  void  the  en- 
tire basis  for  supporting  the  new  formula. 
The  committee's  proposed  change  to 
the  title  I  formula  would  cut  New  York 
State's  allocation  approximately  $50  mil- 
li<m.  Time  is  needed  to  study  the  effect  of 
any  formula  on  a  county  by  coimty  bsisis, 
keeptog  to  mtod  the  origtoal  totention 
of  the  formula  of  aiding  poor  children's 
schools,  and  to  evaluate  thoroughly  alter- 
native proposals. 

Moreover,  inasmuch  as  the  committee's 
proposed  replacement  for  the  present 
title  I  formula  does  not  address  the  needs 
of  the  educationally  disadvsmtaged.  but 
rather  appears  to  simply  be  a  punitive 
measure  aimed  at  large  metropolitan 
school  systems  such  as  New  York  City's, 
many  Representatives  may  have  no 
choice  but  to  oppose  the  passage  of  title  I 
to  its  present  form. 

I  am  amazed  and  disappototed  that  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  with  its 
long  record  for  draftmg  forward  looking, 
meaningful  legislation  designed  to  meet 
the  special  education  needs  of  the  dis- 
advantaged has  now  reversed  its  course. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  be  misled  by 
the  prose  of  the  committee  report.  Under 
the  guise  of  reform  the  proposed  title  I 
formula,  stripped  of  all  surplusage,  is  re- 
gressive legislation  toat  would  undo 
nearly  10  years  of  Federal  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  educational  skills  of  the  chil- 
dren most  in  need  of  such  aid. 

While  title  I  leaves  much  to  be  de- 
sired, there  is  much  to  this  legislation 
worthy  of  House  approval.  The  commit- 
tee has  rejected  the  extreme  no  strings, 
revenue  sharing  approach  which  the  ad- 
ministration originally  requested.  Many 
excellent  categorical  programs  have  been 
conttoued.  H.R.  69  would  continue  to 
fund  the  school  Ubrary  resources  pro- 
gram, which  during  its  lifetime  has  been 
responsible  for  the  establishment  of 
nearly  10,000  new  school  libraries,  and 
assisted  approximately  94  percent  of  the 
Nation's  schools  purchase  additional 
books  or  other  library  resource  mate- 
rials. 

Educaticm  for  the  handicapped,  all  too 
often  overlooked  by  State  aid  to  educa- 
tion programs,  would  be  conttoued  imder 
this  legislation.  Regional  resource  cen- 
ters, centers  for  children  with  sight  or 
hearing  disabilities,  experimental  pre- 
school   and   early   education   programs 
could  all  receive  funding.  As  ccsitem- 
plated,   the  States   would  receive   $617 
million  to  Federal  funds  to  initiate,  ex- 
pand, and  improve  facilities  designed  to 
enable  members  of  the  school  age  popu- 
lation with  special  problems  to  ccHnpete 
with  their  more  fortunate  counterparts. 
Wliile  we  have  made  tremendous  strides 
to  meet  the  special  education  needs  of 
impaired  yoimgsters  it  is  unfortunate 
that    despite    tocreased    authorizations 
less  than  half  of  these  children  are  re- 
ceivtog  any  benefits  from  the  Federal 
program.  I  would  hope  that  tocreased 
emphsisis  would  be  given  in  the  future 
to  msure  that  this  program  reach  a  far 
greater  number  of  deservtog  children. 

I  hold  the  same  hc^ie  for  biltogual  edu- 
cation programs,  which  will  conttoue  to 
have  a  separate,  categorical  authoriza- 
tion of  $135  million  for  each  of  the  next 
4  fiscal  years.  As  the  committee  potots 
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out,  the  principal  problem  with  tti  s  title 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondar;  Edu- 
cation Act  is  that  It  has  nevei  been 
blessed  with  adequate  fimdlng.  ThS  fiscal 
year  1974  appropriation  was  oiay  $53 
million,  and  as  a  result  only  a  sma^frac- 
tion  of  the  children  who  desperated  need 
to  get  some  teaching  in  their 
tongue  are  reached  by  this  pn 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision  . 
derscored  the  responsibiUty  of  t. 

tion's  educational  system  to  prov._ 

lingual  help,  and  the  Federal  G  vem 
ment  musthelp  meet  that  respons  illity. 
1  hope  HEW  is  equally  responsive  o  the 
language  of  the  committee  repoi  i  and 
allows  bilingual  education  to  rea  h  Its 
intended  goals. 

TiUe  Xn.  the  Safe  Schools  Stu(  y  Act 
is  also  of  special  interest.  Orlginaly  In- 
troduced  by   myself  and   Co_„. 
Bell  as  separate  legislation,  this 
sion  would  require  the  Departm 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
duct  a  full  and  complete  study 
problem  of  crime  and  violence  in  o. 
tion's  schools,   and  evaluate   the 
practicable    and    effective    solutio: 
school  crime.  The  stucb'  would  m 
the  cost,  in  both  dollars  and  li 
atmosphere,   of  crime  in   the  N 
schools,  and  the  real  and  poten. 
fectiveness  of  methods  schools  c 
or  are  already  using  to  conduct  it. 

I  have  been  urging  Federal  h^P  to 
schools  disrupted  by  crime  and  violence 
for  3  years.  I  recommended  this  f  tudy 
only  when  it  became  clear  an  opera§onal 
program  was  not  possible.  The  pr 
Is  real  and  serloiis. 

Crime  and  violence  In  our  N: 
schools  continues  to  increase  at  _ 
precedented  rate.  In  New  York  City 
the  number  of  reported  assaults  ~,.^^ 
teachers  has  almost  doubled  durli^  the 
first  5  months  of  this  school  year  asfcom- 
pared  to  the  first  5  months  of  the  i972- 
73  school  year.  The  nimiber  of  as|aults 
upon  students  has  also  increased  %  the 
same  time  period.  When  the  Safe  Spools 
Study  Amendment  was  introducedll  re- 
ported that  12  cities  concurred  wiiji  the 
aim  of  the  bill  as  well  as  with  the  urgency 
of  the  problem.  The  number  of  Jurisdic- 
tions of  that  list  has  grown  steadily.  My 
office  has  been  deluged  with  letters  of 
support  from  local  boards  of  education, 
from  teachers  unions,  and  from  con- 
cerned public  interest  groups  and  par- 
ents. There  have  been  articles  on  the 
problem  of  school  crime  and  the  need  for 
safer  schools  In  the  latest  Issues  of  isev- 
eral  leading  education  trade  magaalnes 
such  as  School  Management  andjthe 
American  School  Board  Journal. 

The  problem  of  crime  and  violenc^  in 
our  Nation's  schools  can  no  longer  be  ig- 
nored. Abe  Levlne.  vice  president  and 
spokesman  for  the  United  Federation  of 
Teachers  in  New  York;  and  the  National 
Commission  for  Reform  of  Secon<|ary 
Education,  which  conducted  a  study  for 
the  Kettering  Foundation,  are  just  itwo 
of  the  many  peoiile  and  groups  wilch 
share  this  conviction.  Dr,  lYank  Bi^wn. 
chairman  of  the  ccHmnlsslon.  ariued 
that  the  major  concern  confrontlnjCvjec- 
ondary  schools  today  is  the  dimais  of 
fear  where  the  majority  of  student!  ak 
afraid  for  their  saf etj. 


The  safe  schools  study  amendment,  as 
part  of  H.R.  69,  is  an  essential  part  of 
this  legislation  and  should  be  whole- 
heartedly accepted  as  such  by  this  body. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will,  as  we  begin 
to  consider  this  legislaUon  section  by 
section  regain  Its  sense  of  balance  and 
direction  in  order  to  continue  the  re- 
markable progress  that  has  been  made  to 
end  the  education  injustice  that  befalls 
all  too  many  of  our  children. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  aspects  of  title  VI. 
Amendments  to  and  Extension  of  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act. 

As  the  committee  report  points  out. 
there  have  been  some  recent  court  de- 
cisions— such  as  the  one  in  Pennsyl- 
vania—requiring the  provision  of  educa- 
tional services  to  all  handicapped. 

The  language  of  H'.R.  69  on  page  107 
appears  to  support  the  position  of  the 
courts  In  the  Pennsylvania  case  in  re- 
quiring a  State  plan  "setting  forth  In 
detail  the  policies  and  procedures  which 
the  State  will  undertake  to  insure  the 
education  of  all  handicapped  children." 
Again,  as  the  committee  report  states: 
In  recent  years  federal  and  state  courts. 
sUte  legislatures  and  state  execuUvea  have 
been  Increasingly  upholding  the  principle 
that  these  children  are  legaUy  and  morally 
entitled  to  a  free  appropriate  public  educa- 
tion. It  la  to  this  end  that  this  amendment 
Is  addressed.  For  it  establishes  for  the  first 
time  In  federal  policy  that  handicapped  chU- 
dren  are  entitled  to  an  approprUte  free  public 
education. 
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The  committee  Is  to  be  commended  for 
its  inclusion  of  this  language.  This  is  an 
Important  beginning.  But  I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
the  language  of  the  Vocational  Rehabill- 
taUon  Act.  Public  Law  93-112.  section 
504,  which  states  that: 

No  otherwise  qualified  handicapped  Indi- 
vidual to  the  United  SUtes  .  .  .  shall,  solely 
by  reason  of  his  handicap,  be  excluded  from 
the  participation  in,  be  denied  the  benefits 
of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under 
any  program  or  activity  receiving  Federal 
financial  assistance. 

In  essence,  this  is  an  extension  of  title 
VI  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  the 
handicapped. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  my  opinion,  the 
language  of  section  504  of  Public  Law 
93-112.  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  extends  the  right  to  the  handicaiH>ed 
to  participate  in  education  programs. 
It  is  not  fair  to  tax  the  parents  of  these 
children  for  Federal  programs  of  aid  to 
education,  yet  deny  the  children  of  these 
parents  the  right  to  participate.  I  hope 
that  this  earlier  congressional  action, 
coupled  with  the  language  In  the  com- 
mittee report,  will  make  it  clear — once 
and  for  all — that  It  is  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  that  all  children  receive  atten- 
tion and  educational  assistance. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  however,  that 
when  all  handicapped  children  receive 
what  is  theh-  civil  right,  there  will  be  a 
tremendous  increase  in  certain  educa- 
tional agencies.  While  HJl.  69  makes 
8<Miie  new  efforts  to  provide  fimding  for 
the  handicapped,  that  funding  Is  woe- 
fully inadequate. 

MnUona  of  physically  and  mentally 
handicapped  have  been  neglected,  and 
HA.  «9  and  the  administration's  budget 


request  for  fiscal  year  1975  faU  in 
providing  even  the  comparable  educa- 
tion offered  other  students. 

The  administration's  proposed  budget 
requests  are  particularly  unconscionable 
The  new  budget  proposes  to  cut  43  per- 
cent  from  previous  expenditures  for  the 
handicapped,  with  most  of  the  cuts  oc- 
curring in  the  State  grant  program 
The  termination  of  the  State  grant  pro- 
gram eliminates  the  minimal  funding 
currently  provided  to  some  200,000  edu- 
cable  and  trainable  handicapped.  On  a 
per  capita  basis,  these  funds  provided 
some  $427  per  person,  even  though  the 
estimates  by  the  regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  State  of  New  York  on  condi- 
tions of  the  handicapped  estimate  that 
as  much  as  $3,000  to  $5,000  per  person 
is  needed  for  adequate  educational  fa- 
cilities and  personnel.  In  comparison  the 
amount  spent  on  other  children  gener- 
ally falls  between  $700  and  $1,300  per 
year — about  twice  the  amount  spent  on 
the  handicapped. 

In  addition  to  the  low  level  of  fund- 
ing provided  to  those  who  are  assisted, 
only  about  32  percent  of  the  handicapped 
are  recelvhig  any  assistance  at  all.  Out 
of  7  milUon  handicapped  children,  only 
about  2.4  million  are  being  provided  any 
educational  assistance. 

Not  only  is  the  level  of  tissistance  in- 
adequate, but  most  handicapped  are  sim- 
ply unnoticed  or  uncared  for. 

It  is  my  understanding,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee is  proceeding  with  additional  legis- 
lation, H.R.  70,  to  provide  special  finan- 
cial assistance  to  aid  In  the  education 
of  the  handicapped.  As  originally  intro- 
duced, this  bill  will  provide  $600  per 
handicapped  student  with  a  special  bonus 
payment  to  States  which  make  an  extra 
effort  to  provide  educational  services  to 
their  handicapped  children. 

Because  of  the  recent  legal  decisions, 
the  language  in  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Act,  and  the  language  in  the  bill 
before  us  today,  I  believe  that  a  State 
will  soon  be  required  to  provide  proper 
educational  services  to  aU  the  children 
of  the  State.  It  is  Imperative,  therefore, 
that  the  committee  and  the  Congress 
proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  the 
consideration  of  additional  and  more 
adequate  legislation  to  aid  In  the  educa- 
tion of  handicapped  children. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Chairman,  like  so 
many  other  pieces  of  legislation  I  have 
been  Involved  with  during  my  brief 
tenure  to  this  House,  this  bill,  H.R.  69, 
represents  a  crushing  defeat  for  every 
step  of  progress  we  have  made  during 
the  past  half  century.  Staiting  with  our 
earliest  grant-in-aid  programs  in  educa- 
tion more  than  50  years  ago.  the  FWeral 
Oovemment  has  played  a  large  and  vital 
role  in  encouraging  States— and,  more 
recently,  local  educational  areas — to  deal 
adequately  with  the  myriad  of  problems 
involved  in  educating  their  childrwi. 

Now.  however,  we  are  attempting  to 
reverse  the  entire  phllosc^hy  of  our 
grant  programs.  We  are  proceeding  on 
a  new  tiieory.  Instead  of  providing  funds 
on  the  basis  of  contributions  which  the 
States  or  local  areas  make— the  Nixon 
administration  self-help  theory,  we  have 
determined  that  those  localities  which 
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contribute  the  least  should  receive  the 
largest  proportion  of  Federal  aid.  The 
rationale  behind  this  is  that,  in  order  to 
assist  all  educationally  deprived  children, 
we  must  provide  a  larger  proportion  of 
help  to  those  localities  that  cannot  af- 
ford to  educate  their  children,  and  give 
a  smaller  proportion  to  those  which  are 
already  devoting  substantial  moneys  to 
education.  On  its  face,  this  may  be  per- 
suasive, but  the  theory  as  applied  in  H.R. 
69  does  not  survive  tmalysis. 

I  do  not  deny  that  there  may  well  be 
States  or  local  areas  so  poor  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  pay  the  price  of  provid- 
ing a  decent  education  even  for  their 
average  children,  let  alone  for  those  with 
qieclal  needs.  But  this  bill — with  its  new 
formula — does  not  really  correct  this 
situation.  What  it  does  is  measure  the 
amount  of  Federal  funds  on  the  basis, 
with  some  qualifications,  of  what  the  lo- 
cal area  is  actually  spending,  not  on  the 
basis  of  what  it  could  afford  to  spend. 
Uttle  attempt  has  been  made  to  set  forth 
any  incentive  to  encourage  spending  by 
these  poorer  localities — to  require  them 
to  devote  at  least  a  certain  percentage  of 
their  budgets  to  education.  This,  to  my 
mind,  is  one  of  the  great  weaknesses  in 
this  bill.  It  is  hypocritical.  It  claims  to 
effect  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
funds — helping  those  children  in  poor, 
rural  areas  and  giving  less  help  to  those 
to  communities  with  larger  budgets.  But 
what  it  actually  does  is  grossly  inequit- 
able. It  permits  those  local  areas  which 
have  shown  little  or  no  concern  for  their 
educationally  deprived — who  have  pre- 
ferred to  spend  their  tax  dollars  else- 
where— to  sit  back  and  enjoy  an  almost 
free  ride.  And  this  is  being  done  at  the 
flsp^ise  of  other  communities — such  as 
New  York  City  and  other  large  urban 
areas  which  have  almost  bankrupted 
themselves  in  trying  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  educating  their  young. 

How  unjust  can  any  piece  of  legisla- 
tion be?  Can  anyone  who  has  any  fa- 
miliarity with  the  problems  of  the  edu- 
cationally deprived  deny  that  the  prob- 
lems are  multiplied  for  those  living  in 
large  urban  areas?  All  one  need  do  is 
look  at  the  numbers  requiring  special 
education  services  or  those  appearing  be- 
fore juvenile  courts  to  realize  that  edu- 
cational programs  for  iimer  city  children 
present  challenges  far  beyond  those  con- 
fronted in  educating  rural  children,  no 
matter  how  poor.  And  because  of  all  the 
crucial  supplemental  services  which 
should  be  a  part  of  any  decent  irmer  city 
program  for  the  educationally  deprived, 
the  per-pupil  expenditure  must  be  larger 
for  the  city  child. 

The  needs  of  New  York's  ghetto  chil- 
dren, as  in  many  other  urban  tg-eas.  are 
indeed  special.  The  per-pupil  expenditure 
in  urban  areas  reflects  more  than  simple 
teacher-pupil  costs;  it  represents  urgent 
supplemental  services  such  as  guidance, 
health  maintenance,  security,  and  dozens 
of  other  instructional  services  which  are 
necessary  to  keep  the  student  hi  school, 
healthy,  and  to  prepare  him  to  remove 
himself  from  the  cycle  of  poverty  in 
which  his  whole  family  exists. 

The  challenges  In  educating  our  youth 
are  tremendous.  It  is  difficult  enough,  in 
today's  world,  to  cope  with  aU  the  prob- 


lems of  the  average  school-aged  child. 
But  the  task  of  educating  Uie  education- 
ally disadvantaged  child,  with  all  that 
entails,  is  overwhelming — not  only  in 
terms  of  financial  costs  but  in  terms  of 
finding  viable  educational  techniques. 

I  will  not  deny  that  we  still  do  not 
have  all  the  answers.  Our  school  pro- 
grams are  still  far  from  perfect.  But,  un- 
Uke  some  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  not  will- 
ing to  give  up.  Our  children  are  the  most 
valuable  resource  this  country  has.  What 
better  investment  can  we  make  of  the 
taxpayer's  dollar  than  to  provide  ade- 
quate fimding  to  insure  that  these 
youngsters  will  become  the  economically 
self-sufficient  law-abiding  citizens  of  the 
future  rather  than  end  up  as  more  sta- 
tistics in  our  crime  data  banks  or  on  our 
welfare  rolls? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bUl  (H.R.  69)  to  extend  and 
amend  the  EHanentary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter,  on  the  bill 
under  consideration  (HJl.  69). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  THE  GENERAL  EDUCA- 
TION PROVISIONS  ACT 

Mr.  OUARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (HJl.  12253)  to  amend 
the  General  Education  Provlsioos  Act 
to  provide  that  funds  appropriated  for 
applicable  programs  for  fiscal  year  1974 
shfdl  remain  available  during  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  and  that  such  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1973  shall  remain  avail- 
able during  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975. 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendments  with 
aa  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacttog  clause 
and  tosert:  That,  (a)  as  used  in  this  section, 
the  term  "applicable  program"  means  any 
program  to  which  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  applies. 

(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  unless  enacted  to  express  and 
specific  limitation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section— 


(A)  any  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
any  applicable  program  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973;   and 

(B)  any  funds  apprt^rlated  to  carry  out 
any  applicable  program  for  fiscal  year  1974; 
shall  remato  avaUable  for  obligation  and 
expenditure  untu  June  30.   1976. 

(2)  Nothtog  in  this  section  shaU  t>e  con- 
strued to  approve  of  the  wlthholdtog  from 
expenditure  or  the  delay  to  expenditure  of 
any  funds  apprc^riated  to  carry  out  any 
applicable  program  for  fiscal  year  1973  be- 
yond the  period  aUowed  for  apportionment 
under  subsection  (d)  of  section  3679  of  the 
Revised   Statutes    (31   n.S.C.    665). 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Clause  (I)  of  the  first  sentence 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
428  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(I)  less  than  $16,000  and  has  l>een  ac- 
cepted for  enrollment  at  an  eligible  Insti- 
tution or.  to  the  case  of  a  student  who  is 
attendtog  such  an  Institution,  is  to  good 
standtog  at  such  Institution  as  determined 
by  such  Institution;  or". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  thirty  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
make  certato  appropriations  available  for 
obligation  and  expenditure  until  June  30. 
1975,   and  for  other   purposes." 

The  Clerk  read  the  amendment  to  the 
Senate  amendments. 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  to- 
serted  by  the  Senate  amendment.  Insert  the 
following : 

That  section  414(b)  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act  is  anoended  by  insert- 
ing "  (1) "  l)efore  "Notwlthstandtog",  by  strik- 
tog  out  "subsection"  and  Inserttog  in  lieu 
thereof  "paragraph",  by  striktog  out  "1973" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1974".  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowtog  new 
paragraph : 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  unless  enacted  in  specific  limitation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph,  any  funds 
from  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973.  to  carry  out  programs  to 
which  this  title  Is  applicable  which  are  made 
available  d\ulng  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  shall  remain  available  for  obli- 
gation and  expenditure  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975.". 

Sec.  2  claxises  I  and  n  of  the  first  sentence 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
428  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  are 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"  (I)  less  than  916.(K)0.  the  amount  of  such 
loan  would  not  cause  the  total  amount  of 
the  student's  loans  under  this  part  to  exceed 
$1,600  to  any  academic  year  or  its  equivalent 
(as  determtoed  under  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioner), and  the  eligible  tostltutlon  at 
which  he  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment 
(or,  to  the  case  of  a  student  who  is  attend- 
tog such  an  tostltutlon,  at  which  he  Is  to 
good  standing,  as  determined  by  such  institu- 
tion) has  provided  the  lender  with  a  state- 
ment which  sets  forth  the  estimated  cost  of 
his  attendance  at  such  institution  (which, 
for  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  means,  for  the 
period  for  which  the  loan  is  sought,  the 
tuition  and  fees  applicable  to  such  student 
together  with  its  estimate  of  other  expenses 
reasonably  related  to  attendance  at  such  to- 
stltutlon for  such  a  student,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  the  cost  of  room  and  board, 
reasonable  commuting  costs,  and  costs  for 
books),  and  Its  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
assistance  such  student  will  receive  (for  the 
period  for  which  the  loan  is  sought)  under 
parts  A,  C,  and  E  of  this  title  and  unider  any 
other  scholarship,  grant,  or  loan  assistance; 
or 

"(11)  less  than  tl5,(X)0  and  the  amount  at 
such  loan  would  cause  the  total  amount  of 
the  student's  loans  under  this  part  to  ex- 
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eeed  •1,500  In  any  academic  year  or  lis  equiv- 
alent (as  determined  under  regulatlcms  of  the 
Commissioner),  or  equal  to  or  mcjre  than 
$15,000,  and  the  eligible  Institution  »t  which 
the  studient  has  been  accepted  toi  enroll- 
ment, or  In  the  case  of  a  studentl^  who  Is 
attending  such  an  institution,  at  wilch  the 
student  U  In  good  standing  (as  detiermlned 
by  the  Institution)  has  determined  that  the 
student  is  in  need  of  a  loan  to  att«|id  such 
Institution;  has  determined,  by  means  other 
than  one  formulated  by  the  ComaUssioner 
of  Education  under  part  A,  subpart  i^  of  this 
title,  the  amount  of  such  need  by  subtract- 
ing from  the  estimated  coet  of  attendance 
at  such  institution  the  expected  fandly  con- 
tribution with  respect  to  such  student  plus 
any  other  resoiarces  or  student  aid  reasonably 
available  to  such  student;  and  has  provided 
the  lender  with  a  statement  evidenOlng  the 
determinations  made  under  this  clause  and 
recommending  a  loan  In  the  amouni  deter- 
mined to  be  needed.". 

S*c.  3.  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  428  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  by  inserting  bef^  the 
second  sentence  thereof  '•Nothing  In;  this  or 
any  other  Act  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit 
a  lender  from  evaluating  the  total  financial 
altuatlon  of  a  student  making  application 
for  a  loan  under  this  part,  or  from  counsel- 
ing a  student  with  respect  to  any  suob  loan, 
or  from  making  a  decision  based  t^  such 
•valuation  and  coiinseling  with  respe<S  to  the 
dollar  amount  of  any  such  loan.".       l 

Bk.  4.  Subparagraph  (H)  of  pa|«graph 
43S(b)(l)  of  th*  Higher  Education:  Act  of 
1965  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(H)  provides  that  the  benefits  of  the 
loan  insurance  program  will  not  b«^  denied 
any  student  who  is  eligible  for  Interest  bene- 
flU  under  section  4a8(a)(l)  exoept.ln  the 
case  of  loans  made  by  an  instrum^ntaUty 
ct  a  State  <h-  eligible  InsUtutlon; ". 

Sec.  6.  Section  2(a)  (7)  of  the  Emergency 
Insured  Student  Loan  Act  of  1969  la  amended 
by  striking  out  "July  1,  1974"  and  liiaertlng 
In  Ueu  tbereof  "July  l.  It76", 

Sac.  6.  The  amendments  made  bjr  soction 
2  ahall  be  effective  sixty  days  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  be  applicable  to  a  loan 
tor  which  a  guarantee  commitment  is  made 
Ofn  or  after  that  date. 

The  Senate  amendments  as  aniended 
were  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  bn  the 
table. 


1 


THE  LATE  HOPE  CHAMBERLIN, 
AUTHOR  OP  THE  MOST  COI^PRE- 
HENSIVE  WORK  ON  WOMfiN  IN 
THE  UjB.  congress 

(Airs.  SUIJilVAN  asked  and  waslglven 
PermlssioD  to  address  the  House  Ifar  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  her  reparks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.)   ^ 

Mrs.  SULLTVAN.  Mr.  l^peaker,?  It  !s 
with  a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss  that  I 
announce  to  the  House  the  deaUi  siester- 
day  of  Hope  Chamberlin.  an  out4|and- 
ing  journalist  and  author  of  Washiigton, 
D.C..  who  completed  in  December!  1972. 
the  most  comprehensive  book  everfwrlt- 
ten  about  the  80  women  who  served  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States?  from 
1917,  when  Montana  sent  Jeailnette 
Rankin  to  the  House,  imtil  the  cl^  of 
the  92d  Congress  on  January  3,  1973. 

Her  book.  entlUed  "A  Minorfty  of 
Members — Women  In  the  U.S.  Congjress," 
was  published  last  year  by  Praeger  Pub- 
lishers. It  will  stand  for  many  year^  I  am 
sure,  as  the  definitive  work  on  thej;  lives 
and  pi^Ucal  careers  of  the  couri^eous 


women  who  broke  the  "male  only"  bar- 
rier to  service  in  Uie  Congress  and  of  all 
of  the  four-score  women  who  were 
elected  to  the  House  or  elected  or  ap- 
pointed to  the  Senate  prior  to  this  Con- 
gress. In  a  November  7,  1972  postscript. 
she  was  able  to  include  only  brief  refer- 
ences to  the  five  new  women  Members 
elected  that  day  to  the  93d  Congress. 

I  came  to  know  Hope  Chamberlin  as 
a  friend  dui'ing  the  arduous  years  she 
spent  researching  this  monumental  vol- 
ume and  know  how  hard  and  how 
imaginatively  she  worked  to  dig  out  little 
known  facts  about  her  80  subjects.  She 
pursued  evei-y  lead  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  cub  reporter  on  a  first  assignment, 
but  she  brought  to  her  task,  in  addition 
to  enthusiasm,  great  skill  as  a  writer  and 
editor,  and  a  veteran  journalist's  respect 
for  truth  and  fairness. 

Hope  Chamberlin  was  a  reporter- 
photographer  for  the  Portland  Ore- 
gonian,  an  information  and  editorial  spe- 
cialist with  the  U.S.  Military  Oovemment 
In  Gennany  and  Austria  after  Wwld 
War  n.  and  director  of  information  for 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co.'s  "C<Miti- 
nental  Classroom"  television  program 
before  coming  to  Washington  as  a  free- 
lance writo-. 

She  was  recently  commissioned  by  the 
Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Foundation  to  research  and  write  a  new 
work  on  women  who  have  blazed  trails  or 
made  significant  contributions  to  the 
major  professions,  and  she  had  mapped 
out  an  extensive  schedule  of  travel  and 
interviews  on  which  she  was  already  en- 
gaged when  she  fell  ill  and  died  within  a 
week  after  the  illness  was  diagnosed  as 
cancer. 
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Shortly  before  her  death,  she  was  sig- 
nally honored  by  having  her  book  aa 
women  in  Congress  designated  by  the 
Christophers  for  the  coveted  1974  Chris- 
topher Award  for  adult  nonfiction  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  best  efforts  of  the  in- 
dustry In  its  technical  and  artistic  merits. 
It  was  1  of  only  10  awards — 2  for 
motion  pictures,  4  for  television,  and 
4  for  books,  including  1  each  for 
adult  nonflction,  adult  fiction,  juvenile 
nonflction.  and  juvenile  fiction.  Decisions 
of  the  Judges  are  based  on  these  three 
considerations :  The  work  must  affirm  the 
highest  human  and  spiritual  values;  It 
must  be  artistically  and  technically  pro- 
ficient; and  It  must  have  received  a  sig- 
nlflcant  degree  of  public  acceptance. 
Winners  received  bronze  medallions  In- 
scribed with  the  Christopher  motto:  "It 
is  better  to  light  one  candle  than  to  curse 
the  darkness." 

Every  present  and  former  woman 
Member  of  Congress  who  was  interviewed 
by  Hope  Chamberlin  for  her  book  will. 
I  am  sure,  share  my  sense  of  loss  in  the 
death  of  this  vital  and  useful  and  de- 
lightful person. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  submit  for  Inclusion  in  the  Rbooko 
as  part  of  my  remarks  an  excellent  re- 
view of  the  book  which  will  now  stand  as 
Hope  Chamberlin's  last  major  literary 
work,  an  article  by  Lucia  Johnson  Lelth 
In  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
August  31,  1973,  as  follows: 


(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Iilonltor— 
Aug.  31,  1073] 
A  Niw  Study  or  thc  WoMxir  n*  Concuss 
(By  Lucia  Johnson  Lelth) 
Washinoton.— "There   U  no   question  In 
this  world   that  women  make  outstanding 
members   of   Congress,"   says    author   Hone 
Chamberlin.  Her  book,  "A  Minority  of  Mem- 
bers: Women  in  the  VS.  Congress"  (Praewr 
•10) ,  presents  what  she  calls  "word  portraits" 
of  each  of  the  80  women  who  have  served 
Uie  U.8.  Congress,  starting  with  Jeannette 
Rankin  of  Montana,  who  in  1917  became  the 
flret    woman    elected    to   Congress,    through 
1972.   A   brief   postscript   discusses   the  five 
WMnen  elected  last  November. 

"One  thing  that  surprised  me  was  that  for 
years  the  myth  has  persisted  that  women  In 
Congress  confine  themselves  to  so-called  so- 
cial issues."  she  said  In  a  recent  interview 
here.  "I  made  a  list  of  some  of  their  contri- 
butions." and  she  Ucked  off  the  following: 

THX   aCHZKTOtS 

Rep.  Florence  P.  Kahn  (R)  of  CallfomU 
m  the  1930s  drafted  legislation  strengthen- 
ing the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 

The  landmark  Pair  Labor  Standards  'Act 
of  1938,  setting  a  minimum  wage  and  limit- 
ing work  hours,  became  law  after  Rep  Mary 
T.  Norton  (D)  of  New  Jersey  twice  forced  the 
biU  out  of  a  resistant  House  committee  via 
discharge  peutlon.  This  was  the  same 
method  Rep.  Martha  W.  Orlfllths  (D)  of 
Michigan  used  in  recent  years  to  get  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  onto  the  Hons* 
floor. 

Rep.  Edith  Nourse  Rogers  (R)  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  served  more  years  (36)  in  Con- 
gress than  any  other  woman,  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights  In  1944. 

"These  are  the  barest  highlights,"  mio^ 
Chamberlin  said.  "I  was  reaUy  surprised  they 
had  done  so  much  and  received  so  little 
credit." 

It  was  one  reason  she  wanted  to  do  this 
carefidly  researched,  readable  book. 

>TW   UTERENCKS 

"I  felt  a  great  deal  of  credit  was  owed  these 
women,  yet  nobody  had  bad  a  chance  to 
learn  about  them.  I  looked  Into  books  on 
Montana  political  history,  for  example,  and 
If  Jeannette  Rankin  was  in  them  at  all,  it 
was  as  a  one-  or  two-Ilner.  So  I  wanted  to 
set  the  record  straight. 

"Then  I  hoped  that  by  setting  forth  the 
record,  that  it  might  Inspire  more  women  to 
run  for  Congress,  after  seeing  aU  the  obsta- 
cles that  these  women  have  endui«d  and 
conquered." 

Of  the  86  women  dtecusaed  in  the  book.  11 
served  In  the  Senate,  76  In  the  House.  (Re- 
publican Margaret  Cbaae  Smith  of  Maine, 
who  served  In  both  the  House  and  Senate,  is 
coimted  twice.)  The  book  Includes  eight 
pages  ot  black-and-white  photographs. 

BKTOMV  BSPBOSCK 

•The  most  revealing  thing  I  found — and  I 
was  not  surprised  to  find  it — was  how  con- 
scientious the  women  are,"  Hope  Chamber- 
lin said.  "This  Is  not  to  say  that  men  aren't," 
she  quickly  added.  "Of  the  88  women  who 
have  served  in  Congress,  not  one  of  them  has 
been  Implicated  for  doing  anything  Ulegal. 
Tbelr  high  vlslbUlty  has  almost  made  It 
mandatory  that  they  be  beyond  reproach." 

Since  the  book  was  written,  two  women 
have  been  elected  to  Congress  tn  special  elec- 
tions. Rep.  Corlnne  (Lindy)  Boggs  (D)  of 
Louisiana  and  Rep.  Cardlss  R.  CoUlns  (O)  of 
ininoU. 

"If  the  time  should  ever  come  when  there 
are  a  great  many  more  women  In  Congress— 
and  X  don't  think  it  will  ever  reach  half,  not 
In  this  century — If  there  were  more  of  them 
so  their  vislbUity  were  not  so  high,  there 
might  be  women  not  so  full  of  Integrity  as  I 
fotmd  these  86  to  be." 

She  also  found  that  women  Incumbents 


u«  generally  re-elected  with  a  higher  per- 
centage of  the  votes  than  male  Incumbents. 

BOUTXS  DIFFKB 

Many  women  have  been  elected  to  Con- 
gress after  their  husbands  passed  on  In 
ofBce. 

••Men  have  used  women  to  fill  unexpired 
terms  to  avoiu  facing  a  sticky  situation,  like 
Internecine  party  strife,  or  to  buy  time. 
Yes,  some  widows  In  Congress  were  little 
more  than  seat-warmers,"  Miss  Chamberlin 
admits. 

"But  what  is  overlooked  In  all  this  more 
or  less  derogatory  pooh-poohing — oh,  they 
were  widows — is  the  number  who  went  on  to 
carve  outstanding  careers  for  themselves." 

She  points,  for  example,  to  Rep.  Leonor  K. 
Sullivan  (D)  of  Missoiiri,  former  Representa- 
tives Kahn,  Rogers,  and  Prances  P.  Bolton 
(R)  of  Ohio,  and  former  Senators  Smith  and 
Maurine  B.  Neul>erger  (D)  of  Oregon. 


CHILEAN  STTUAIION  DESERVES 
IMMEDIATE   ATTENTION 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, increasing  public  outcry  against  the 
abuses  of  civil  liberties  in  Chile  makes  it 
Imperative  that  I  once  again  formally 
protest.  It  is  clear  that  abominable  con- 
diticms  exist;  we  learn  of  executions, 
mass  imprisonment  and  exile  even 
amongst  former  members  of  the  Chilean 
e(mgress.  Many  people  are  being  detained 
and  imprisoned  without  being  informed 
of  the  charges  against  them.  Civil  courts 
are  being  circumscribed  by  military 
courts;  justice  is  military  justice.  Human 
dignity  and  civil  liberties  have  httle 
meaning;  redress  of  grievances  is  un- 
thlnksible.  Americans  certainly  cannot  be 
proud  of  the  U.S.tacit  consent  policy  with 
respect  to  Chile. 

In  a  recent  congressional  conference, 
"Chile:  Implications  for  U.S.  Foreign 
Policy,"  an  attempt  was  made  to  shed 
Ugfat  on  the  political  and  economic  situ- 
ation in  Chile  since  the  military  coup  in 
September.  I  think  the  conference  was 
bistructive  and  informative  In  this  re- 
gard— it  underscored  the  urgency  of  the 
situation,  a  situation  deserving  immedi- 
ate attention.  It  was  the  sense  of  the 
conference  that  hearings  begin  in  the 
Senate  to  investigate  the  state  of  Chile, 
the  extent  and  validity  of  the  junta's 
control,  and  ultimately  to  determine 
what  the  official  U.S.  poKcy  should  be  re- 
garding Chile.  I  would  now  like  to  add 
my  wholehearted  support  to  this  en- 
deavor. 

Spokesmen  for  the  junta,  including  the 
Chilean  Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
Gen.  Walter  Heltmann,  have  stated  that 
free  elections  will  not  be  held  for  at  least 
5  years.  This  poses  an  additional  moral 
problem  to  the  United  States  that  I  would 
Uke  to  briefly  address  myself  to.  That  is, 
Chilean  citizens  temporarily  residing  In 
the  United  States.  Over  4,000  Chilean 
citizens  are  here  temporarily  on  student 
or  work  visas,  many  of  whom  have  visas 
that  expire  very  shortly.  We  should  now 
consider  the  possible  persecution  that 
many  will  face  upon  their  return  to 
Chile.  It  Is  my  intention  to  introduce 
legislation  to  permit  an  extension  of  visas 


for  a  period  of  5  years  or  until  free  elec- 
tions are  held,  to  those  citizens  now 
residing  in  the  United  States.  It  Is  my 
sincere  h(H>e  and  ex[>ectation  that  the 
broader  question  of  asylum  for  poUtical 
prisoners  will  be  entertained  in  the  Sen- 
ate committee  investigating  the  implica- 
tions of  U.S.  policy  toward  Chile. 


A  COSTLY  MISTAKE  BY  THE  AGRI- 
CULTURE DEPARTMENT 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  about  to 
make  a  tremendously  costly  mistake  un- 
less something  dramatic  is  done  to  head 
it  off. 

It  is  a  predictable  mistake — one  the 
Department  has  made  before  and  should 
in  commonsense  be  able  to  avoid.  And 
the  tragedy  is  that  American  consumers 
will  pay  for  the  mistake  in  higher  gro- 
cery prices  unless  the  present  adminis- 
trative intention  is  quickly  reversed. 

The  Department  is  about  to  sanction 
and  permit  the  massive  exporting  of  so 
much  American  grain — again — that  do- 
mestic shortages  will  be  the  inevitable 
result. 

So  strongly  do  I  feel  about  the  folly  of 
this  course  that  I  wrote  a  personal  mem- 
orandum to  the  President  last  week 
pleading  witii  him  to  intervene  before 
it  is  too  late. 

Let  us  briefly  recapitulate  what  has 
happened.  It  started  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  in  the  summer  of  1972.  when  the 
Agriculture  and  Commerce  Departments 
negotiated  the  sale  of  an  enormous 
amount  of  American  wheat  to  Russia.  It 
came  to  some  400  miUion  bushels,  the 
biggest  single  grain  transaction  since  the 
days  of  the  Pharaohs. 

The  Russians  paid  the  going  market 
price.  Administration  officials  explained 
that  it  would  help  our  intematicMial  bal- 
ance of  payments.  It  also  would  help, 
they  said,  in  promoting  other  beneficial 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

All  of  this  was  fine — up  to  a  point. 
That  point  was  passed  the  moment  ad- 
ministrative officialdom  allowed  eager 
grain  dealers  to  sell  too  much  of  the 
American  product.  The  Russian  sale  set 
off  a  chain  reaction  among  other  nations. 
During  the  crop  year  ending  June  30, 
1973.  every  1  of  the  top  12  foreign  desti- 
nations for  American  wheat  took  more 
grain  than  in  the  previous  year. 

The  result  wj  all  remember — a  do- 
mestic shortage,  higher  prices,  fewer  cat- 
tle being  fed.  less  t>eef  on  the  market, 
and  higher  retail  prices  for  meat  and 
mUk  as  well  as  for  bread  and  cereals. 

One  mistake  can  be  forgiven,  no  doubt. 
But  if  that  very  same  mistake  is  re- 
peated, it  breaches  the  bounds  of  toler- 
ance. 

Tragically,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment is  again  permitting  the  export  sale 
of  too  much  grain.  During  the  week  end- 
ing February  22,  we  shipped  22  million 
bushels.  This  makes  872  million  bushels 
since  last  July  1.  At  this  rate,  it  will  be 
1.3  billion  bushels  by  next  July  1. 

In  my  memorandums,  I  have  asked  the 


President — and  Agriculture  Secretary 
Butz,  to  whom  I  have  also  written — to 
consider  the  American  consumer  first;  to 
determine  the  minimum  supply  required 
to  meet  domestic  needs  and  set  this  aside 
plus  a  reasonable  reserve  for  contingen- 
cies before  allowing  any  more  sales  in 
export. 

The  Russians,  noting  our  difficulties, 
have  announced  a  deferral  in  the  taking 
of  some  of  the  wheat  for  which  they  have 
contracted.  Now  they  offer  to  sen  us  back 
some  of  our  own  wheat,  but  not  at  the 
price  at  which  we  sold  it  to  them — at  the 
present  market  price,  which  is  consider- 
ably higher.  I  am  darned  if  that  makes 
any  sense  for  us. 

Only  through  a  monstrous  miscalcula- 
tion could  the  United  States,  which  an- 
nually produces  nearly  three  times  more 
wheat  than  we  consume,  get  into  a  po- 
sition of  dependence  upon  the  good  will 
of  foreign  governments  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  domestic  supply. 

And  only  by  a  mistake  bordering  upon 
utter  stupidity  could  American  negoti- 
ators repeat  the  same  costly  error  a  sec- 
ond time. 

There  is  still  time  to  avert  this  tragedy. 
But  unless  the  Agriculture  Department 
acts  decisively  to  stem  the  outflow,  there 
could  be  a  domestic  bread  shortage  by 
late  spring  or  early  summer.  Just  a  little 
bad  weather — or  one  more  miscalcula- 
tion— and  people  may  have  to  stand  in 
line  to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread,  at  much 
higher  prices. 

The  President  has  announced  a  na- 
tional goal  of  energy  independence  by 
1980.  I  am  with  him  on  that.  But  it  is 
every  bit  as  important  that  America's 
families  be  independent  of  foreign  na- 
tions for  our  supply  of  basic  foods,  par- 
ticularly since  this  country  produces 
much  more  than  it  consumes. 

That  is  why  I  am  trying  to  blow  a 
whistle  as  loudly  as  I  can  on  this  im- 
pending disaster  while  it  still  can  be 
avoided.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
will  heed  this  call  to  caution  and  com- 
monsense. 


DISCRIMINATORY       POOD       STAMP 
PROGRAM     IN     PUERTO     RICO 

(Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  announcement  by  the 
Agricultural  Department  establishing  a 
timetable  for  implementing  the  food 
stamp  program  in  Puerto  Rico  and  its 
announcement  of  the  coupon  allotment 
levels  that  it  has  set  for  the  island,  in- 
dicate clearly  that,  once  again,  the  De- 
partment has  decided  to  flout  the  will  of 
Congress  in  matters  concerning  Federal 
efforts  for  feeding  needy  people. 

The  timetable  for  implementation  of 
the  program  across  the  island  calls  for 
providing  stamps  in  only  five  small  island 
municipahties  by  June  30,  1974,  not 
reaching  San  Juan  imtil  March  1975. 
This  incredible  decision  'vas  made  in  total 
disregard  of  the  statutes  maxidate  that 
the  program  be  implemented  in  every 
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political  subdivision  in  the  Natiin  by 
June  30,  1974.  unless  it  is  impossllle  or 
Impracticable  to  do  so.  i 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agrici|lture 
has  made  no  statement  concemlrjr  the 
impossibility  or  impracticability  pr»ent- 
ing  it  from  an  island-wide  implen^nta- 
tion  by  the  statutory  deadline.  Accord- 
ingly, one  must  assume  that  the  DAart- 
ment  has  made  no  such  determlnat^n.  If 
It  does  so  subsequently.  It  should  1»  put 
on  notice  that  any  such  finding  m^t  be 
affirmatively  made,  specific  and  cSetail- 
ed — for  the  burden  of  proof  islquite 
clearly  upon  the  Department  in  this  re- 
gard. Moreover,  such  a  showing  I  must 
prove  why  it  is  that  the  USDA  aiid  the 
Commonwealth  cannot  meet  the  dead- 
line by  using  such  agencies  as  munici- 
pal governments  to  speed  up  the  ^pie- 
mentation.  Such,  for  example,  frould 
seem  to  be  particularly  appropriate  ii  the 
case  of  San  Juan.  1 

Even  if  the  USDA  does  find  l|wful 
cause  for  delay,  let  It  be  advisedi that 
that  does  not  allow  for  lengthy  deliy  by 
any  means.  The  Department  in  sucl|  case 
would  remain  under  an  obligation  tO  im- 
plement the  program  at  the  first  possible 
time.  1^ 

The  other  matter  of  urgent  conclm  is 
the  question  of  how  large  the  food  stamp 
allotment  will  be  for  each  family^  Ac- 
cording to  the  annoimcement,  a  Pperto 
Rican  family  of  four  will  receive^  only 
$122  worth  of  stamps  monthly,  while  the 
same  family  could  receive  $142  monthly 
in  any  place  on  the  mainland  United 
States.  In  light  of  the  fact  that  food 
prices  are  higher  in  Puerto  Rico  th|n  in 
many   places  in  the  United  Stat^is,  it 
would  seem  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture    has     chosen    to    discrln^aate 
against  the  Island's  poor  in  a  waypon- 
trary    to    the   act.    Because    the   jpood 
Stamp  Act  requires  the  allotment  |evel 
in  Puerto  Rico  to  be  based  upon  thelcost 
of  food  there,  that  can  only  be  dj|ter- 
mined  In  the  same  manner  as  is  |[one 
on  the  mainland.  That  is,  the  food  items 
in  the  USDA's  economy  diet  planl  are 
costed  out  and  the  monthly  coupon  al- 
lotment is  then  set  at  an  amoimt  that 
will  allow  a  family  to  buy  these  items. 
The  USDA  should  immediately  under- 
take a  survey  of  food  prices  on  the  ii3and 
being  careful  to  use  the  same  items  as 
are  in  the  mainland  economy  diet  plan. 
The  use  of  any  other  foods  by  the:De- 
partmeit,  which  argues  that  such  oither 
foods  have  been  traditionally  used  by 
poor  Puerto  Rlcans,  would  clearly  bf  er- 
roneous because  such  foods  have  ^een 
ijsed  by  an  Impoverished  people  to  midn- 
tain  a  chronically  inadequate  diet,  tfow 
that  food  stamps  permit  truly  decent 
diets,  the  Puerto  Rlcans  must,  as  a  flat- 
ter of  law,  receive  coupon  allotmenfe  in 
amounts  sufficient  to  piu-chase  foo4  as 
healthful  as  ts  purchased  on  the  nmin- 
land.  The  only  legal  limit  in  the  si^  of 
the  Puerto  Rican  food  stamp  allotment 
would  be  the  statutorv  rule  that  th<i  al- 
lotments could  not  exceed  those  prei|ail- 
ing  on  the  mainland.  :l 

Finally,  as  to  income-eligibility  ieg- 
ulaticns.  the  Secretary  has  annoujlced 
that  he  intends  to  set  eligibility  st  a 
point  some  14  percent  lower  than  Ihat 


prevailing  on  the  mainland — despite  the 
fact  that,  as  Is  well  known,  Puerto  Rico 
is  as  poor  or  poorer  than  the  most  im- 
poverished places  on  the  mainland.  These 
dlscriminatorily  low  guidelines  must  be 
revised  upward  at  once  according  to  the 
formula  we  provided  in  the  1971  amend- 
ments to  the  act.  That  is.  the  USDA  must 
multiply  that  per  capita  income  figiu-e 
for  the  island  by  the  number  of  persons 
in  each  household  to  determine  the 
maximum  permissible  income  for  such 
household. 

I  urge  the  Secretary  not  to  delay  in 
these  matters. 
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OEO  BIAS  AGAINST  PRIVATE 
LAWYERS 

(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
dismayed  by  the  cool  disregard  for  facts 
with  which  support  is  being  generated 
for  the  Senate  Legal  Services  bill,  now 
known  as  H.R.  7824. 

My  experience,  and  present  commu- 
nication with  numerous  people  on  the 
subject,  suggests  a  definite  bias  by  OEO 
Legal  Services  attorneys  against  private 
lawyers. 

I  understand  that  OEO  is  now  evalu- 
ating its  Legal  Services  projects  with  a 
view  to  verifying  or  disproving  this 
claim.  The  fact  that  OEO  officials  ferf 
the  need  for  such  evaluation  strongly 
suggests  that  they,  themselves,  suspect 
such  bias. 

Part  of  this  OEO  bias  against  private 
attorneys  is  found  in  refusal  to  give 
serious  examination  to  the  Judlcicare 
principle.  Judicare,  of  course,  is  the  code 
word  for  a  variety  of  plans  for  insuring 
legal  care  when  needed  via  some  sort  of 
prepayment  or  insurance  plan. 

Judicare  would  permit  the  client  free- 
dom of  choice  in  selecting  a  lawyer  from 
among  lawyers  at  large  in  his  area. 
Thus,  the  whole  legal  profession  would 
benefit  from  Judicare;  not  just  the  pro- 
fession's federally  subsidized  segment. 

The  tendency  to  make  the  profession 
dependent  on  Federal  handouts  would 
thereby  be  counterbalanced. 

Advocates  of  the  Senate  Legal  Serv- 
ices bill  and  its  counterparts  act  as  If 
judicare  was  an  unrealistic  proposal. 
Consequently,  it  suffers  from  bad  press, 
to  say  the  least.  I  have  here  something 
that  should  change  this  condition.  It  is  a 
memo  from  Mr.  Samuel  Brakel,  a  re- 
search attorney  with  the  American  Bar 
Foundation.  The  memo  demcmstrates 
not  only  that  judicare  is  not  an  unrea- 
listic idea,  but  that  it  Is,  in  fact  a  well- 
researched  and  workable  proposal. 

Mr.  Brakel's  memo  does  much  to  clear 
some  of  the  doubts  heaped  upon  it.  It 
does  much,  therefore,  to  substantiate  my 
position  that  Judicare  is,  in  fact,  an  ex- 
cellent and  desirable  idea. 

I  note,  in  particular,  that  Mr.  Brakel 
is  frank  to  state  the  biases  existent 
against  the  judicare  concept.  I  wish, 
therefore,  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
this  significant  expose  of  these  biases 


which  Legal  Services  activists  have  fos- 
tered in  service  of  their  own  peculiar 
narrow  special  interests. 

I  submit   the  Brakel  memo  for  the 
Record. 

Ubban  Instttot*  Woftx  ok  thb  Calipornu 

Jtjdicare   Project 

(By  Samuel  J.  Brakel.  Research  Attorney, 

American  Bar  Poundatlon) 
On  February  4,  1974,  representatives  of 
OEO  Legal  Services  met  In  Washington,  DC 
with  representatives  of  the  Urban  Institute 
and  with  several  researchers,  including  my- 
self, who  have  done  work  In  the  area  of  legal 
services  to  the  poor.  The  meeting  was  an- 
nounced to  be  "for  the  purpose  of  exchanging 
ideas  on  methodology,  data  collection  and 
evaluation"  of  the  proposed  California  Judi- 
care programs. 

The  following  are  my  comments  on  that 
meeting  which  lasted  from  about  10:00  AM 
to  12:15  P.M. 

Rather  than  an  exchange  of  Ideas,  the 
meeting  turned  out  to  have  the  predeter- 
mined format  of  a  presentation  by  the  Urban 
Institute  of  Its  Proposed  Evaluation  Design 
or  Its  progress  In  that  direction. 

First,  those  present  at  the  meeting  were 
subjected  to  a  visual-effects  display  of  charts; 
during  this  time  were  passed  around  the  Ur- 
ban Institute's  "proposal",  another  chart  on 
the  "functional  relations  of  a  legal  service 
program",  and  a  summary  of  "measures"  and 
"hypotheses". 

The  comments  will  relate  to  each  of  these 
Items. 

The  charts  contained  a  series  of  banalities 
in  prlct  of  overwhelming  size  on  what  pre- 
simiably  was  thought  to  be  the  essence  of  the 
"research  process"  or  "evaluation  design 
process".  One  wondered  at  times  whether  one 
was  being  subjected  to  an  eyesight  test  or 
whether  a  salestalk  was  in  progreas.  At  its 
best,  it  was  an  Insult  to  the  Intelligence. 

The  "proposal"  which  one  oould  glance  at 
during  the  display  turned  out  to  be  a  typi- 
cally padded  substanceless  job  containing 
many  superfluous  "steps"  and  redundant 
"phases"  designed  to  give  the  false  Impres- 
sion that  the  work  proposed  Is  very  Impor- 
tant and  complex  and  that  much  thought 
has  gone  Into  It  already.  PredlcUbly  also, 
there  were  lengthy  appendices  In  the  nature 
of  advertisement  for  the  Urban  Institute — 
endless  "Resiunes  of  Key  Personnel"  and 
many  pages  on  earlier  projects  and  past  per- 
formances luider  labels  such  as  "General 
Qualifications  and  Relevant  Experience  of 
the  Urban  Institute"  or  "Brief  Description  of 
the  Urban  Institute  Approach  to  Evaluation 
Design." 

The  "functional  relations"  chart  only 
added  Injury  to  Insult.  It  presented  various 
boxes,  circles  and  arrows  apparently  designed 
to  clarify  the  less  than  astounding  proposi- 
tion that  the  legal  service  process  can  be  seen 
as  moving  from  a  potential  client  to  a  closed 
case. 

Finally  came  the  summary  of  "measures* 
and  "hypotheses" — 27  of  the  latter,  thrown 
at  those  present  at  the  meeting  without  any 
warning.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  one  could 
expect  meaningful  discussion  to  ensue  on 
that  basis.  As  it  turned  out.  It  is  doubtful 
that  the  "measures"  and  "hypothetlcals" 
would  have  led  to  meaningful  discussion 
even  If  they  had  been  sent  out  months  ahead. 
The  "measures"  were  In  outline  form  and 
included  such  haffling  and  obscure  concept 
tuallzatlona  aa  the  heading  "CLIENT  CHAR- 
ACTERISTICS" under  which  came  "Weight 
of  Problems  In  'Non-Legal'  Parameters"  the 
sub-issues  to  which  turned  out  to  be  "Eco- 
nomic Assets"  and  "Economic  Liabilities." 

The  "hypothetlcals"  were  equally  problem- 
atic. They  were  of  all  levels  and  all  orders 
of  Importance,  measurablllty  and  compre- 
henalbUlty — mixed  together  In  grand  confu- 


sion. Often  it  was  clear  that  some  major 
antecedent  hypothesis  or  assumption  was 
implied,  but  was  missing.  Similarly,  many 
subsidiary  assumptions  were  Implied  but 
not  stated.  One  could  easUy  conjure  up  to  27 
to  M  more  "hypotheses"  and/or  throw  out 
the  original  27. 

Most  fundamentaUy,  however,  the  "hypo- 
thetlcals" were  not  really  hypothetlcals  at 
all,  but  simply  statements  of  some  jieople's 
biases  on  the  issues  passed  off  as  h3rpotbet- 
Icals  because  one  can't  after  all  do  studies 
or  appease  funders  without  hypothetlcals. 
Some  statements  were  so  obvious  and  ele- 
mentary as  to  make  one  wonder  why  they 
were  stated  at  all.  For  example,  the  first  item 
under  "HTPOTHESES  PRIMARILY  ABOUT 
PROCESS  MEASURES"  was  'Costs  will  be 
[greater/less]  for  Judicare."  The  research 
problem  of  course  Is  not  in  uncovering  these 
simplistic  statements,  but  in  determining 
bow  to  measure,  analyse  and  evaluate  the 
items.  On  that  the  Urban  Institute  offered 
nothing  other  than  the  promise  that  it  would 
try.  Finally,  In  sum,  the  "hypothetlcals"  sim- 
ply had  no  significance  in  terms  of  producing 
an  "evaluation  design"  or  whatever  the  pur- 
pose of  the  process  the  Urban  Institute  Is 
going  through  might  be. 

A  sajnpling  of  few  of  the  other  "hypoth- 
eses" reveals  tbelr  dubiousness  and  lack  of 
utUlty: 

"Judicare  clients  \can/cannot\  shop  wisely 
for  a  lautyer."  What  does  this  mean?  WLat  is 
a  "wise"  selection — the  opposite  of  a  "stupid" 
one?  How  does  one  determine  which  is  what? 
By  what  criteria?  Subjective,  objective, 
whose?  Is  the  issue  important  vis-a-vis  other 
issues  that  take  time,  effort  and  money  to 
research? 

"Clients  VBill  form  opinions  atout  attor- 
ney based  [more/I«»sJ  on  competency  of  at- 
torney than  on  toin/loss."  What  is  the  level 
and  the  significance  sought  here?  How  does 
one  find  out  the  answer?  What  Is  "compe- 
tency"? Is  It  separable  from  win/loss?  Does 
It  matter  what  the  client  bases  his  opinion 
on? 

"Legal  service  programs  [uHll/toUl  not] 
channel  many  disputes  'out  of  the  street'  and 
into  the  courts?"  What  does  "out  of  the 
street",  or  for  that  matter  "In  the  street", 
mean?  Do  the  problems  or  some  or  aU  belong 
in  the  street  or  out  of  them?  Is  It  "desirable" 
to  channel  aU  dilutes  Into  courts?  How 
many,  what  percentage  of,  disputes  chan- 
neled into  courts  by  a  legal  service  program 
would  be  O.K.  performance? 

"Demand  for  service  tciU  increase  {faster/ 
tloteer]  for  a  staff  attorney  program  com- 
pared to  Jrtdicare."  Is  a  faster  Increase  "bet- 
ter" or  "worse?"  Demand  for  what  kind  of 
service?  Superfluous  service?  Significant 
service?  Costly  servloe?  Cheap  eervlceT 

"Legal  service  programs  [uHll/uHa  not] 
produce  economic  benefits  for  the  poor  that 
are  less  than  the  costs."  What  does  one  In- 
tend to  measure  here?  How  In  the  world 
does  one  measure  It? 

"law  reform  and  preventive  education  will 
do  [well/poorly]  under  Judicare."  What  la 
law  reform?  What  Is  preventive  education? 
When  is  It  done  "weU"?  How  much  Is  it 
worth  in  terms  of  money,  time,  other  service 
aspects  neglected? 

"Private  attorneys  in  Judicare  [will  be/ 
will  not  be]  marginal  in  terms  of  quality 
and  income."  Bias? 

"CUenU  IwUl/ioUl  not]  perceive  Judicare 
lawyers  as  less  'sensitive'  to  needs  of  voor." 
Bias? 

"Judicare  Iwill/uHIl  not]  become  the  major 
source  of  income  for  inexperienced  lawyers." 
Bias? 

The  above  are  only  some  of  the  "hypo- 
thetlcals" propoaed  and  only  some  of  the 
questions  that  can  be  raised  with  respect 
to  them. 


CONGRESSIONAL  COUNTDOWN  ON 
CONTROLS 

(Mr.  STEELMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
temporary  security  of  a  controlled  econ- 
omy only  leads  to  higher  prices  in  the 
long  run.  The  effect  of  keeping  the  "lid" 
on  for  a  sustained  period  of  time  is  that 
the  pressure  builds  to  the  breaking  point 
and  when  controls  are  ended,  we  see  the 
"balloon"  effect  of  escalating  prices.  In- 
stead of  continuing  this  disastrous 
policy,  we  must  return  to  the  free  market 
economy  now  and  allow  the  marketplace 
to  make  the  necessary  adjustments.  The 
long-term  results  of  this  will  be  more 
stable  wage  and  price  levels. 

The  following  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  March  12, 
exemplifies  this  process: 
[Prom    the   Wall    Street   Journal,   Mar.    12, 

1974] 
VS.  PAPEa  INDTJSTRT  ACTS  To  BOOST  Pkicxs; 
Three  Canadian  Pulp  Foims  Lift  Quotas 
The  paper  industry  Is  moving  fast  to  boost 
prices,  following  the  Cost  of  Living  Oouncll's 
decision  Friday  to  end  controls  on  the 
Industry. 

Meanwhile,  prices  for  Canadian  pulp  sold 
In  the  US.  and  Canada  will  rise  up  to  $35  a 
ton  April  1,  the  fifth  boost  in  the  past  15 
months. 

Three  producers,  Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  & 
Paper  MUls  Ltd.,  Toronto;  Domtar  Ltd., 
Montreal,  and  Canadian  Cellulose  Co.,  Van- 
couver, have  publicly  announced  price 
changes  so  far.  Most  other  producers  are 
expected  to  follow  soon.  MacMUlan  Bloedel 
Ltd.,  Vancouver,  said  it's  studying  the 
situation. 

Although  the  Cost  CouncU's  action  was 
labeled  a  surprise  by  some  In  the  U.S.  paper 
Industry,  St.  Regis  Paper  Co.,  New  York, 
said  It's  preparing  to  post  increases  early 
this  week.  William  Haselton,  president,  said 
the  company  has  signed  the  government's 
"voluntary"  commitment  plan,  which  re- 
moves Phase  4  oontarols  from  companies 
that  agree  to  it.  St.  Regis  said  it  wUl  raise 
some  products'  prices  immediately. 

International  Paper  Co.,  New  York,  said 
It  also  signed  the  plan,  which  allows  In- 
creases In  pulp,  newsprint,  oontalnerboard, 
bleached  board,  kraft  p^>er,  groundwood 
papers,  consumer  tissues,  milk  cartons,  and 
other  converted  products  and  papers.  The 
company  said  it  wiU  move  its  prices  to  the 
allowed  levels  "as  soon  as  possible." 

SOME  BIG  JTTM PS  LOOK 

Kimberly-Clark  Corp.,  Neenab,  Wis.,  said 
It  prenotified  the  Cost  Council  and  expects 
to  announce  price  rises  on  many  products 
later  this  week.  Donald  Hlbbert,  executive 
vice  president,  said  increases  win  range  from 
4%  to6%. 

The  lifting  of  price  controls  will  mean  big 
jumps  for  some  products.  Llnerboard,  the 
outer  walls  of  corrugated  boxes.  Is  currently 
seUlng  at  about  tl45  a  ton.  St.  Regis  Paper 
said  It  plans  an  incerase  to  the  aUowed  $165 
"very  soon." 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York,  recently 
Increased  its  price  of  llnerboard  to  $161.17 
and  Is  "studying"  the  Cost  Council  decision. 
The  company  "hasn't  signed"  the  voluntary 
agreement,  a  spokeman  said. 

Intureases  for  printing  papers,  consumers 
tissues  and  grocery  bags  are  expected.  St. 
Regis  said  Its  price  Is  below  the  tl85  a  ton 
allowed  for  grocery  bag  paper  and  will  Ukely 
Increase  it  soon. 

Mead  Corp.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  said  its  paper 


division  has  already  notified  customers  of  a 
price  increase  in  printing,  writing  and  other 
paper  grades.  Under  the  accord,  the  con- 
cern plans  a  weighted  average  Increase  of 
about  10%.  The  company  said  commodity- 
type  grades  that  go  to  converters  for  greet- 
ing cards,  envelopes  and  business  forms  will 
rise  10%  to  13%.  Book  publishing  grades  will 
rise  5%  to  7%,  the  company  said.  The  in- 
Increases  are  effective  Immediately.  Pulp 
prices  will  be  boosted  "as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble." the  company  said. 

Also  in  New  York,  Champion  International 
Corp.'s  Champion  papers  Inc..  division  said 
it  boosted  prices  within  the  decontrol  guide- 
lines. The  rises  "amount  to  a  weighted  av- 
erage of  just  under  10%  for  the  aggregate" 
of   Its   line.   It   stated. 

Decontrol  Is  "the  beginnings  of  a  free 
market,"  said  St.  Regis  Paper's  Mr.  Hasel- 
ton. He  said  the  Industry's  prices  "haven't 
resected  Its  higher  costs."  He  added  that 
despite  the  increases  allowed,  some  paper 
areas   are   stUl    below   market    levels. 

CANADIAN    PULP   BOOSTS 

The  latest  Canadian  Increase  of  $30  a  ton 
for  bleached  softwood  pulp  brings  the  price 
for  this  most  common  grade  to  $295  a  ton, 
up  from  $165  at  the  beginning  ot  1973. 

'I'he  VJB.  decontrol  action,  which  set  spe- 
cific price  lids  for  some  products,  set  a  lid 
of  $265  a  ton  for  bleached  softwood  pulp 
through  July  1.  That's  up  about  35%  from 
the  average  Phase  4  price  of  $195  a  ton,  but 
only  matches  the  pre-April  price  charged  by 
Canadian  producers. 

Both  U.S.  and  Canadian  pulp  producers 
have  been  running  near  full  caipacity  for  the 
past  18  months  In  an  attempt  to  meet  strong 
demand. 

Although  both  Anglo-Canadian  and  Dom- 
tar raised  their  U.S.  price  for  bleached  soft- 
wood pulp  $30  a  ton,  Domtar  said  it's  rais- 
ing Its  Canadian  price  only  $25,  to  $290  a 
ton,  "to  reflect  the  exchange  rate  on  the 
Canadian  dollar."  Canadian  Cellulose,  In- 
directly controlled  by  the  Province  of  British 
Coliunbla,  said  its  price  will  rise  $30  In 
most  categories. 

Anglo-Canadian's  price  In  aU  markets  for 
semlbleached  kraft  pulp  wiU  be  Increased 
$30  a  ton,  to  $293,  and  for  unbleached  pulp 
$25  a  ton,  to  $280. 

Domtar 's  new  prices  for  bleached  hard- 
wood pulp  will  be  $385  a  ton  for  U.S.  con- 
sumers and  $280  a  ton  in  Canada,  both  up 
$35.  Unbleached  siUphite  pulp  wUl  rise  $35 
a  ton,  to  $270,  in  the  UJ3.  and  $30  a  ton,  to 
$270,  In  Canada. 

Domtar  attributed  the  Increases  to  higher 
costs  of  wood  and  labor. 

Anglo-Canadian  Is  the  largest  Canadian 
seUer  of  pulp,  with  most  of  its  production 
sold  in  the  IJJB.  Many  Canadian  pulp  pro- 
ducers consume  nx>et  of  their  own  produc- 
tion. Pulp  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
white  printing  paper,  tissue,  envelopes  and 
fine  paper  products  where  strength  Is 
required. 


REGIONAL  RAIL  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OP  1973 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Abams) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  my 
colleagues  to  be  aware  that  we  are  at 
a  most  critical  time  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  railroads  involved  in  the  Re- 
gional Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973. 
The  Department  of  Transportation  set 
forth  its  core  system  plan  required  by 
Public  Law  93-236  last  month  and  pub- 
lic hearings  and  consideration  by  the 
ICC  are  now  going  forward  with  17  sep- 
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ai-ate  hearings  being  hela  throuj^out 
the  area  in  order  that  the  ICC  can  |iake 
reconunendations  on  the  ilnal  system. 

As  the  one  who  originally  introduced 
H.R.  9068  and  later  joined  in  supjport- 
ing  a  similar  bill,  H.R.  9142,  which  was 
introduced  by  Representative  Snopp  of 
Montana  I  have  followed  the  progress 
of  this  legislation  for  many  months. 

These  two  bills,  H.R.  9069  andi9142, 
r.fter  lengthy  work  in  both  the  Aouse 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Fcteign 
Commerce  and  the  Senate  Comiferce 
Committee,  and  later  a  lengthy  ccaifer- 
ence,  emerged  finally  as  the  Re^onal 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973,  Bublic 
Law  93-236.  J 

As  this  legislation  was  being  di'ifted, 
and  debated,  there  wao  a  contlsuing 
struggle  between  the  original  portion 
of  the  DOT  and  many  of  us  be<|iU8e 
originally  that  Department  wanteS  to 
completely  design  and  plai.  this  system 
and  base  such  design  solely  on  profltibil- 
ity.  This  was  showi.  by  the  original  |)OT 
proposal,  H.R.  8526.  The  bill  that  flfally 
became  the  basis  of  the  legislatloi^fwas 
Representative  Shotjp's  bill,  H.R.  |142, 
as  amended  by  many  provisions  of  my 
bill,  HJl.  9069  and  the  later  |)m- 
promises  involving  several  Senate  ||ills. 

LXCISLATTVE   GOAI.S  I 

The  legislation  did  not  contemllate 
using  solely  a  profitability  test.  Thiaf^  ap- 
proach was  rejected  by  the  Congres^and 
instead  the  following  goals  wereJ  set 
forth  in  section  206(a)  of  the  act:  I 

PtMAI.  STSTKM  PI^N  i 

Sbc.  30<S.  (»)  OoAu. — ^Tbe  nnal  systeniplan 
shall  be  formulated  m  such  a  way  ^  to 
effectuate  the  following  goals:  l| 

(1)  the  creation,  through  a  process  Of  re- 
organization, at  a  financially  self-sustaj^ilng 
raU  service  system  In  the  region;  I 

(2)  the  establishment  and  malnteijlmce 
of  a  rail  services  system  adequate  to  ilbeet 
the  rail  transportation  needs  and  servlQfe  re- 
quirements of  the  region;  i 

(3)  the  establishment  of  improved  tjlgh- 
speed  rail  passenger  service,  consonant  |>1th 
the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  l^j  his 
report  of  September  1971,  entitled  "Re«>m- 
mendaUons  for  Northeast  Corridor  TAns- 
portatlon";  | 

(4)  the  preservation  to  the  extent  |on- 
slstent  with  other  goals,  of  existing  pattlms 
of  service  by  railroads  (Including  short-|lne 
and  terminal  railroads),  and  of  existing  All- 
road  trackage  In  areas  In  which  fossil  fuel 
natiiral  resources  are  located,  and  the  v^Ui- 
zatlon  of  thoee  modes  of  transportatloit  In 
the  region  which  require  the  smaSest 
amount  of  scarce  energy  resources  and  wj|lch 
can  most  efficiently  transport  energy  l^re- 
soiu-ces;  ■ 

(6)  the  retention  and  promotion  of  c6m- 
petltlon  In  the  provision  of  rail  and  ojpier 
transportation  services  In  the  region;     !• 

(6)  the  attainment  and  maintenanc^  of 
any  environmental  standards,  partlcu^ly 
the  applicable  national  ambient  air  qu401ty 
standards  and  plans  established  under  ^iOie 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1970,  tailing 
Into  consideration  the  environmental  im- 
pact of  alternative  choices  of  action;     | 

(7)  the  movement  of  passengers  |ind 
freight  in  raU  transportation  in  the  Te||lon 
in  the  most  efficient  manner  consistent  With 
safe  operation,  including  the  requlremfnts 
of  commuter  and  Intercity  rail  passei^ger 
service;  the  extent  to  which  there  shoulif  be 
coordination  with  the  National  Railitoad 
Passenger  Corporation  and  similar  entitles; 
and  the  identification  of  all  short-to-mtJRll- 
um-distance  coRldcn  In  densely  populi^wt 
areas  In  which  the  major  upgrading  of  tall 
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lines  for  high-speed  passenger  operation 
would  return  substantial  public  benefits; 
and 

(8)  the  minimization  of  Job  losses  and  as- 
sociated Increases  In  unemployment  and 
community  benefit  costs  In  areas  in  the  rC' 
glon  presently  served  by  rail  service. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATTON  PRELIMINARY 
PLAN 

Apparently  the  officials  of  the  DOT 
have  continued  to  use  only  a  test  of  prof- 
itability in  their  original  position  pro- 
posals and  I  therefore  have  not  been  sur- 
prised by  the  articles  which  have  been 
appearing  recently  indicating  the  objec- 
tions of  local  officials  and  shippers  to  the 
DOT  preliminary  plan. 

For  example,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
on  March  5,  1974,  started  its  article  as 
follows : 

Local  People  Protest  Move  To  Cttt  ServA;e 
ON  Northeast  Railroads 
(By  Albert  R.  Karr) 
Washincton.— Rep.  Gerry  Studds  of  Mas- 
sachusetts   finds    he's    losing    ground    In    a 
prized  project. 

He  has  been  plumping  for  Amtrak  passen- 
ger-train service  to  Cope  Cod  along  Penn 
Central  railroad  track  now  used  only  for 
freight.  But  he  discovered  the  track  linking 
Middleboro  with  Falmouth,  Hyannls  and 
South  Dennis  is  in  danger  of  abandonment; 
the  Transportation  Department  says  even 
the  freight  service  should  be  dropped. 

"Suddenly  from  behind  me  comes  a  new 
threat:  I'm  going  to  have  to  fight  a  holding 
action"  Just  to  keep  the  freight  service,  the 
Bay  State  Democrat  says. 

Mr.  Studds  and  aUles  wUI  start  the  fight- 
ing in  Boston  this  week  when  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  begins  hearings  on 
the  government  plan  for  paring  away  "mar- 
ginal" freight  service  of  railroads  In  the 
northeast  quadrant  of  the  U.S.  The  depart- 
ment's preliminary  recommendations  were 
detailed  a  month  ago  In  a  report  of  nearly 
1,000  pages,  and  they'U  be  used  by  the  new 
U.S.  Railway  Association  (USRA)  as  a  basis 
for  revamping  Northeast  raU  operations. 
Ultimately,  Congress  wlU  approve  or  reject 
the  USRA-planued  system. 

msicMXD  TO  BKvnsx  losses 
That  restructing,  mandated  by  the  recent- 
ly enacted  Regional  Rail  ReorganizaUon  Act, 
Is  designed  to  reverse  the  deep  losses  of  the 
Penn  Central  and  six  other  lines  now  In  re- 
organization under  federal  bcoikruptcy  law. 
The  planners  acknowledge  that  a  lot  of  track 
(more  than  15,000  miles)  would  be  aban- 
doned, but  they  contend  that  only  a  small 
amount  (4%)  of  rail  freight  tonnage  would 
be  lost. 

That  argument  Isn't  going  to  convince  a  lot 
of  people  that  the  plan  Is  a  good  one.  Wit- 
ness was  for  ICC  bearings  to  be  held  during 
the  next  two  weeks  In  17  cities  from  Boston 
and  Albany  to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  are  fast 
filling  up  with  woes  of  abandonment  plans. 
In  Scranton,  Pa.,  where  hearings  l)egan 
yesterday,  some  200  are  scheduled  to  testify 
In  three  days  (see  story  on  page  8).  Along 
with  Congressmen  like  Rep.  Studds  will  ap- 
pear city  fathers,  governors  and  other  state 
officials.  Chamber  of  Commerce  executives, 
local  shippers,  union  leaders  and  environ- 
mentalists. All  hope  to  Infiuence  the  ICC, 
which  Is  due  to  give  its  views  on  the  organi- 
zation plan,  and  the  USRA  decision -makers. 
•  •  •  Low-fuel  train  service  to  trucks, 
that  the  environmental  consequences  would 
be  wicked,  and  that  dropping  all  that  freight 
service  would  badly  hurt  local  Industries 
and  cost  thousands  of  Jot>s.  Witnesses  will 
urge  that  specific  stretches  of  track  ear- 
marked for  abandonment  be  kept  in  use. 
(Abandonment  opponents  also  are  exp»ected 
to  get  their  licks  In  by  writing  letters  to  the 
Transportation   Department,    the    ICC    and 


Congress,    and    by    lobbying    personally    in 
Washington.)  ' 

•  •  • 

A  further  example  showing  the  effects 
in  other  States  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  March  5,  1974: 
Nixon  Rail  Proposal  Comes  Uitoer  Attack 
(By  WUlUm  H.  Jones) 

Businessmen,  environmentalists,  local  gov- 
ernment officials,  union  leaders  and  con- 
sumer spokesmen  Joined  voices  yesterday  to 
pour  verbal  cold  water  on  the  Nixon  admin- 
istr^tlon's  recent  suggestion  that  about  one- 
fourth  of  all  raUroad  tracks  in  the  Midwest 
and  Northeast  could  be  abandoned  as  un- 
profitable. 

As  the  Interstate  Comerce  Commission  be- 
gan public  hearings,  to  be  conducted  eventu- 
ally in  more  than  a  dozen  cities,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  restructuring 
plan  of  Feb.  1  was  roundly  condemned  for 
not  considering  potential  future  raU  freight 
business  In  an  era  when  fuel  costs  are  soar- 
ing. 

Several  Washington  area  officials,  testifying 
at  the  ICC  headquarters,  outlined  their  pro- 
posals for  expanding  raUroad  business  here. 
Reflecting  a  growing  maelstrom  of  con- 
fUcts  over  the  reorganization  plan  of  bank- 
rupt railroads,  passed  by  Congress  late  last 
year,  these  were  among  the  major  statements 
yesterday  : 

At  the  ICC  hearing  near  Scranton  and 
WUkes-Barre,  Pa.,  which  attracted  a  large 
number  of  angry  shippers,  the  Erie  Lacka- 
wanna Railway  Co.  became  the  second  of  sU 
major  northeastern  bankrupt  railroads  to 
argue  against  inclusion  in  the  plan. 

President  Gregory  W.  Maxwell  told  an  ICC 
admUilstrative  law  Judge  that  the  Erie  wlU 
recommend  to  Its  bankruptcy  court  that  the 
line  be  reorganized  as  a  private  firm.  Earlier, 
Boston  Si  Maine  said  It  would  follow  a  similar 
path.  In  both  Instances,  however.  Judges 
must  make  the  final  decisions. 

At  the  ICC  hearing  in  Washington,  which 
resumes  at  9:30  a.m.  today,  Lehigh  Valley 
trustee  and  chief  operating  officer  John  P. 
Nash  proposed  creation  of  a  new  Mid-atlantic 
Railroad  Co.,  by  combining  his  company  and 
the  Reading,  Central  of  New  Jersey  and  sev- 
eral smaller  lines  with  routes  to  New  Eng- 
land. 

In  addition,  Nash  proposed  permitting  sol- 
vent raUroads — including  Chesie  System  and 
Norfolk  &  Western — access  to  northeastern 
cities  by  end-to-end  mergers  with  some  of 
the  bankrupt  main  lines.  He  forecast  In- 
creased raU  business  throughout  the  region. 
Speaking  for  organized  raU  labor,  WUIiam 
O.  Mahoney  of  the  Congress  of  Railway 
Unions,  criticized  "vital  flaws"  and  "basic 
and  significant"  errors  which  he  said  were 
Included  in  DOT'S  report. 

Mahoney  told  ICC  Judge  Robert  Wallace 
that  if  a  25  per  cent  cutback  in  tracks  took 
place,  competition  would  be  stiffled  and  cur- 
rent levels  couldn't  be  maintained,  although 
the  DOT  said  9fl  per  cent  of  Minting  fnight 
traffic  would  be  maintained  In  its  slimmed- 
down  network. 

Leonard  Lane  of  the  Sierra  Club,  a  con- 
servation group,  asked  the  ICC  to  consider 
relative  costs;  on  an  annual  basis,  he  said,  it 
would  cost  t42  million  to  subsidize  improf- 
Itable  branch  lines  while  "mlsregulatlon"  by 
ICC  costs  consumers  |460-$500  million  a  year. 
Mayor  Walter  E.  Washington,  In  a  state- 
ment presented  to  the  ICC  here,  said  the  area 
economy  depends  on  "good  rail  transporta- 
tion." He  vowed  to  press  for  industrial  de- 
velopment along  New  York  Avenue  NE., 
where  freight  lines  are  concentrated. 

Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr.  (Ind.-Va.)  asked 
the  ICC  to  take  Into  account  the  necessity  for 
rail  transport  In  the  Delmarva  Peninsula, 
where  the  agriculture  Industries  rely  on  rail 
shipping  for  fertilizer,  feed  for  poultry  and 
delivery  of  produce.  The  DOT  said  all  rail 
lines  south  of  Salisbury,  Md.,  were  "poten- 
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tlally  excess"  because  of  their  low  business 
volume. 

To  prevent  massive  distortions  of  serv- 
ice we  carefully  designed  into  the  bill  an 
ICC  hearing  procedure,  a  later  review 
by  the  directors  of  the  flimncing  enUty — 
UJ3.  Railway  Association — and  if  the 
whole  system  Is  still  faulty,  there  is  a 
final  safeguard  providing  for  congres- 
sional review  of  the  final  system  plan. 
This  is  set  forth  in  section  208  of  the  law, 
which  provides  that  either  House  of  Con- 
gress may  by  resolution  within  60  days 
reject  the  plan  and  return  it  to  the 
designers. 

I  cun  pleased  to  see  from  these  articles 
that  local  officials  and  shippers  are  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  ICC  hearings  to 
offset  the  desire  of  certain  officials  In  the 
DOT  to  abandon  service  based  solely  on 
1972  profit  figures.  In  the  first  place,  we 
should  use  present  figures,  and  in  the 
second  place,  when  we  are  faced  with  a 
fuel  shortage  that  will  make  truck  trans- 
portation more  difficult  we  should  be 
using  new  projections  regarding  aban- 
donment of  track. 

In  reading  the  press  reports,  however, 
I  find  that  some  public  officials  have  not 
studied  the  act  and  are  blaming  the  Con- 
gress for  the  preliminary  decisions  that 
have  been  made  by  the  DOT.  I  am  insert- 
ing an  article  from  West  Virginia  In 
which  one  William  Loy  not  only  miscon- 
strues who  was  the  author  of  the  bill, 
but    also    places    blame    for    proposed 
abandonments  on  Chairman  Staggers  of 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  rather  than  properly 
labeling  it  as  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation proposal.  This  creates  a  fur- 
ther credibility  gap  at  the  local  level  dur- 
ing these  trying  times  when  truth  and 
Integrity  are  desperately  needed,  aoid  I 
would  hope  that  this  is  not  repeated  In 
other  secticHis  of  the  coimtry.  Instead. 
I  would  hope  that  local  officials  con- 
cerned about  the  design  of  the  system 
would  concentrate  on  the  presentation 
of  evidence  to  the  ICC  which  will  make 
the  very  intricate  design  and  planning 
system  produce  the  best  possible  new  rail 
service. 
The  article  follows : 
West  Vhcznia  Acts  To  Halt  ICC  Rail 
Heaxing 
The  West  Virginia  Senate  yesterday  adopt- 
ed a  resolution  asking  the  Interstate  Com- 
mere  Commission  to  postpone  a  sheduled 
hearing  on  a  railroad  re-organlzatlon  plan 
that  would  affect  the  state. 

At  the  same  time.  West  Virginia  guberna- 
torial aide,  WlUiam  Loy,  a  Romney  Republl- 
an,  who  is  seeking  to  unseat  Congressman 
Harley  O.  Staggers  (D-W.  Va.)  of  Keyser, 
vowed  he  would  seek  a  delay  in  the  hearings 
w^llch  aim  to  abandon  several  stops  In  the 
West  Virginia  Second  District. 

The  ICC  has  scheduled  hearings  tomorrow 
and  Tuesday  on  the  plan  designed  to  "re- 
vitalize" freight  raU  service  In  northeastern 
part  and  mldwestern  states.  The  hearing  Is 
one  of  17  being  held  m  the  eastern  part  of 
the  country. 

In  West  Virginia,  about  200  miles  of  track 
would  be  withdrawn  from  use  under  the 
initial  outline  of  the  plan.  However,  an  ICC 
attorney  said  total  mileage  Involved  may  only 
be  120. 

The  West  Virginia  resolution  was  to  be 
presented  to  ICC  officials  prior  to  Monday's 
session. 

The  Senate  said  only  17  days  had  been  al- 
lotted for  notice  of  the  hearing  and  this  was 
not  sufficient  for  all  interested  persons  to  be 


informed.  It  also  said  the  plan  would  create 
"a  great  hardship"  if  adopted. 

Mr.  Loy  criticized  a  1973  Uw  drafted  by 
Rep.  Staggers  to  permit  the  ICC  to  elimi- 
nate certain  raU  lines  in  the  Second  District. 

He  said  the  Staggers'  measure  would  allow 
railroads  to  erase  tracks  between  Green 
Spring  in  Hampshire  County,  and  Petersburg 
In  Grant  County,  and  between  Martinsburg 
and  Inwood  In  Berkeley  County. 

He  said  last  year,  the  Chessle  System  tried 
to  omit  the  Green  Spring  and  Petersburg 
lines  but  that  he  and  Gov.  Arch  Moore  per- 
suaded the  railroad  to  discard  its  proposal. 

Mr.  Loy  charged  that  the  Staggers'  bill 
would  allow  the  railroad  to  proceed  with 
abandotunent  "unless  we  act  now  to  stop  that 
action." 

He  said  the  bill  Is  a  "step  backwards," 
threatened  the  area's  growth  and  Impaired 
progress  "In  the  time  of  an  energy  shortage 
when  we  really  need  the  raUroads." 

ICC  officials  have  said  the  number  of  re- 
quests to  testify  at  hearings  on  the  new 
Northeastern  railroad  sjrstem  has  been  "ab- 
solutely phenomenal." 

In  addition  to  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  other 
hearings  tomorrow  are  scheduled  In  Wash- 
ington, Boston,  Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio  and  Scranton  with  other  cities 
later. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  has 
recommended  25  per  cent  of  eastern  and  mid- 
western  railroad  lines  be  considered  for  aban- 
donment. It  is  the  final  step  in  a  two-year 
planning  process  designed  to  combine  the 
best  lines  of  seven  bankrupt  railroads  Into 
one  trimmed  down  system  for  the  East. 
implementation  or  the  nortrxast  plan 

The  legislative  process  can  only  pro- 
duce a  vehicle  for  action  which  must  then 
be  implemented  by  Executive  action.  I 
have  always  been  concerned  that  excel- 
lent design  suid  operating  personnel  be 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  design  of  this 
system  and  that  all  involved  parties  pre- 
sent their  views.  Immediately  after  en- 
actment of  this  statute  I  wrote  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  Secretary  Brinegar  of  DOT, 
and  Chairman  Stafford  of  the  ICC  and 
urged  the  appointment  of  the  best  pos- 
sible iJeople  to  the  board  of  the  U.S.  Rail- 
way Association  and  to  the  Consolidated 
Rail  Corp. 

The  act  also  provided  for  assistance  to 
the  public  in  presenting  its  case.  I  sun 
pleased  to  note  that  the  I(DC  has  taken 
seriously  Its  responsibility  under  this  act 
and  pursuant  to  this  new  feature  the  ICC 
Is  making  public  counsel  available  to  be 
certain  that  all  views  are  properly  pre- 
sented. An  excellent  press  report  on  this 
activity  appeared  In  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  March  5, 1974,  which  I  am  In- 
serting at  this  point  In  the  Record: 

ICC  Gets  an  Untjstjal  Job:   Assisting  Rail 
Plan  Foes 

Washington. — Regional  hearings  on  the 
Northeast-raU  consolidation  are  putting  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  In  an  un- 
usual role:  giving  protesters  legal  assistance 
In  voicing  their  gripes. 

The  law  providing  for  the  reorganization 
directs  the  ICC  to  furnish  counsel  to  wit- 
nesses. And  the  agency,  long  criticized  for 
neglecting  public  views  In  favor  of  Industry 
Interests,  is  going  at  the  task  with  zeal.  A 
newly  hired  force  of  30  lawyers  Is  helping 
witnesses  prepare  their  testimony. 

Some  advice  given  to  prospective  complain- 
ants by  Cliff  Curtis,  assigned  to  the  Albany. 
N.Y.,  hearing: 

Bring  in  new  fig\ires  to  improve  upon  the 
Transportation  Department  report,  which 
"relies  on  a  lot  of  outdated  data."  That  study 
Is  based  on  1972,  so  witnesses  are  urged  to 
add  1973  Information  and  even  1974  projec- 
tions. 


Cite  local  Industrial  and  recreation  expan- 
sion plans  that  would  require  rail  service. 

Hammer  at  points  little  mentioned  In  the 
government  study,  such  as  the  need  to  keep 
lines  in  use  for  passenger  services,  the  en- 
vironmental benefits  of  rail  service  and  Its 
energy  efficiency. 

I  want  to  lu-ge  my  colleagues  from  the 
States  involved  to  participate  with  local 
officials  and  other  members  of  the  pub- 
Uc  in  the  development  of  this  system.  In 
my  opinion,  the  legislation  provides  an 
excellent  method  for  utilization  of  the 
best  talent  we  have  in  the  United  States 
to  create  a  revitalized  railroad  system, 
but  we  must  be  certain  that  It  works. 

We  all  know  that  we  cannot  continue 
every  mile  of  track  in  every  State  so  we 
have  provided  in  the  bill  for  abandon- 
ment of  redundant  main  line  service 
and  branch  line  service  that  is  no  longer 
of  value.  However,  the  bill  also  provides 
that  local  governments  can  continue  to 
maintain  lines  that  would  otherwise  be 
abandoned  by  using  continuing  service 
through  a  70  to  30-percent  Federal  sub- 
sidy program.  This  will  give  an  addi- 
tional period  of  time  for  local  communi- 
ties to  determine  whether  the  service  is 
necessary  and  allow  shippers  and  the 
public  to  plan  for  their  needs. 

CONCLUSION 

The  plan  has  started  exactly  as  was 
outlined  in  the  congressional  debate.  The 
DOT  has  offered  a  preliminary  plan  and 
now  ICC  hearings  are  being  held.  I  believe 
the  DOT  proposal  is  titled  too  much  to- 
ward a  sole  test  of  profitability  but  the 
press  reports  indicate  that  the  ICC  is  re- 
ceiving responses  that  wiU  emphasize 
service  to  the  public.  I  hc^?e  this  con- 
tinues. 

I  have  also  noted  the  criticism  by  some 
that  the  plan  is  too  generous  to  creditors 
or  too  attractive  to  bankrupt  railroads. 
At  the  same  time  we  are  informed  that 
the  creditors  filed  suit  against  the  legis- 
lation and  some  railroads  such  as  the 
Erie-Lackawanna  and  the  Boston  and 
Maine,  want  to  stay  out  of  the  system. 
This  indicates  to  me  that  we  have  created 
a  well-balanced  approach  between  the 
public  need  for  rail  service  and  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  private  enterprise 
groups  involved.  There  will  be  many  more 
difficult  days  ahead  in  trying  to  revital- 
ize railroad  service  In  the  United  States, 
but  all  indications  are  that  the  process  is 
working  as  was  contemplated  when  we 
passed  the  legislation. 


THE  PEOPLE  HAVE  HAD  ENOUGH  OP 
THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING:  CON- 
GRESS MUST  HEED  THE  PEOPLES' 
MESSAGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  SpeaJcer,  the  American 
people  are  sending  a  message  to  the  Con- 
gress. That  message  Is  that  they  have 
had  enough  of  the  high  cost  of  living. 
And,  I  believe  this  mood  wUl  permeate 
virtually  every  action  of  the  people  at 
the  voting  booths  this  year,  unless  we  get 
a  handle  on  the  problem. 

The  people  have  had  enough  of  the  in- 
flation which  eats  away  the  purchasing 
power  of  their  hard  earned  dollars. 

They  have  had  enough  of  the  high 
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taxes  required  to  pay  for  protrams 
which  are  too  often  wasteful  ot  a  du- 
bious benefit.  T 

They  have  had  enough  of  the  glfantlc 
Pederal  bureaucracy  which  consumes 
more  and  more  tax  dollars,  goes  father 
into  debt,  yet  seems  to  accomplis§  less 
and  less.  | 

They  have  had  enough  of  Govenfnent 
regulation  of  wages  and  prices — r^^Ia- 
tion  which  has  driven  down  sujs^Ues, 
driven  up  prices,  and  produced  shq|-tage 
after  shortage.  i 

They  have  had  enough  of  the  caisless 
Issuance  of  paper  money  without  any 
additional  productivity  to  reinforcelt. 

My  mail,  responses  to  my  quespon- 
naires,  telephone  calls,  town  mee 
and  personal  exchanges  convince  i 
the  swelling  chorus  of  discontent 
rising     prices,     decreasing     purch, 
power,  excessive  Government  spen 
strangling  controls.  No  wonder  the  pi, 
are  angered  at  even  the  mention  of! 
taxes.  And,  no  wonder  they  are  bei 
taking  out  their  hostility  on  one  o 
institutions  they  feel  has  contribu 


I  speak  ofjjthe 


to 


the  economic  turmoil 
Cwigress. 

The  ray  of  hope  in  all  of  this  Is  Ihat 
the  Inherent  capacity  of  the  Ameiican 
people  to  know — often  far  better  ftian 
those  whose  tasks  they  are  to  kn 
what  is  wrong  and  what  to  do  abo. 
The  people  do  know  what  is  wrong, 
they  know  what  to  do  about  It — ^put 
pressiu-e  on  the  Congress — you  and  ._. 
to  do  our  fair  share  of  holding  downlthe 
high  cost  of  living  by  putting  an  lmn«dl- 
ate  halt  to  those  measures  which  #)n- 
trlbute  to  it.  i 

THK    CAUSES    OF    INTLATION 

Inflation  Is  not  an  act  of  God:  It 
act  of  politicians.  And,  since  politic 
created  the  problem,  they  possess  |the 
capacity  to  solve  it.  that  Is,  stops  inflallng 
the  people's  money.  We  must  exercis^the 
type  of  fiscal  restraint  that  alone  cl 
stu-e  this  Nation  that  we  are  wlUinj 
face  up  to  the  challenge  of  halting 
inflation. 

The  high  cost  of  living  which  we 
experienced  in  recent  years  is  a  pro- 
of several  factors,  all  Interrelated;  buj 

sxumnary  constituting  an  uimec . 

terf  erence  by  Government  in  the  peojge's 
welfau-e  and  economic  livelihood.  Ii|  a 
well-intentioned  attempt  to  solve  the 
peoples'  problems.  Congress  overlooied 
the  most  basic  of  all  economic  and  po)tti- 
cal  lessons:  The  people  can  solve  manj  of 
their  problems  far  better  than  Oov«n- 
ment  can  solve  those  problems  for  thim. 

The  high  cost  of  living  is  a  resullof 
Government  policies  which  too  o^n 
have  backfired.  No  matter  how  well- 
tentioned.  the  actions  of  the  Congress  fod 
the  bureaucracy  can  never  duplicate  jfce 
diversity  of  the  economic  interplayfof 
the  marketplace.  When  Government 
terferes  with  the  laws  of  supply  and 
mand.  jobs  are  jeopardized,  purchL 
power  goes  down,  shortages  go  up,  . 
the  threat  of  recession  even  looms  on 
horison. 

What  are  the  principal  policies  n 
have  backfired? 

First,  the  wage  and  price  control . 
gram  has  backfired.  "Hils  program— j 
extension  of  whicdi  I  opposed  last  A] 
has  had  the  effect  of  holdbig  down 


while  at  the  same  time  permitting  prices 
to  far  outpace  them.  Before  the  controls 
were  imposed  in  1971,  the  consumer  price 
index  was  growing  at  an  annual  rate  of 
3.3  percent.  Everyone  was  so  alarmed  at 
that  growth  that  wage  and  price  controls 
seemed  the  only  answer.  Since  their  im- 
position, however,  the  percentage  has 
jumped  up  and  up.  In  1973  it  was  an 
astonishing  8.8  percent. 

The  answer  is  not  more  controls.  Con- 
trols only  delay  the  day  in  which  the  laws 
of  supply  and  demand  will  be  relnstituted 
and  as  supplies  go  back  up,  prices  go 
down.  The  only  alternative  to  decontrol 
is  more  control,  more  inflation,  less  piu-- 
chasing  power,  and  the  actual  danger  of 
the  entire  economy  eventually  beginning 
to  fall  apart. 

History's  lessons  are  clear:  As  controls 
are  lifted,  prices  will  rise  slightly,  then 
production  is  accelerated,  supplies  then 
go  up,  and  the  prices  decline — sometimes 
even  drastically.  This  is  certainly  prefer- 
able to  a  Government  In  "far  away 
Washington"  trying  to  control  the  econ- 
omy and  the  Individual  economic  choices 
of  our  people. 

Second,  Government  spending  policies 
have  backfired,  and  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Too  much  Government  spending  initially 
overheated  our  economy,  which  alone 
contributed  heavily  to  the  causes  of  in- 
flation. Because  Government  spending 
ouipaced  Government  revenue,  and  be- 
cause two  few  had  the  fortitude  to  in- 
sist that  we  pay  our  own  way  rather 
than  insisting  our  children  and  grand- 
children pay  oiur  way,  the  Govenmient 
went  further  Into  debt.  This  too  con- 
tributed to  inflation,  for  Government 
simply  printed  more  money  to  pay  Its 
debts— wlUch  put  more  money  into  cir- 
culation— and  Government  borrowed 
funds  at  ever-increasing  interest  rates — 
wliich  channeled  funds  away  from  the 
private  sector  to  the  public  sector. 

Third,  the  failure  of  both  the  Execu- 
tive and  the  Congress  to  impose  self-re- 
straint on  its  spending  proclivities  con- 
tributed to  Inflation.  Congress  Is  only 
now  getting  around  to  insisting  on  budg- 
et control  mechanisms  to  Insure  that  we 
establish  priorities  among  various  spend- 
ing alternatives  and  that  we  hold  the 
line  against  deficits.  This  Is  a  st^  In  the 
right  direction,  but  It  is  years  too  late. 
And,  instead  of  helping  us  to  hold  down 
Pederal  spending,  the  President  has  sub- 
mitted the  largest  budget  request  In  oiur 
Nation's  lilstory,  calling  for  vast  new 
Federal  expenditures.  The  failure  of  the 
Congress  to  hold  the  line  and  the  fall- 
wce  of  the  President  to  recommend  that 
It  hold  the  line  only  fuels  the  fires  of  in- 
flation. 

Coupled  with  such  measures  as  de- 
valuation, international  cxurency  ad- 
justments, et  cetera,  these  misdirected 
policies  have  contributed  to  the  Increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  wliich  the  people  are 
rejecting. 

WK«T  IS  TO  n  som 

This  problem  is  subject  to  being  over- 
come not  by  controls  as  much  as  by 
their  absence.  Only  when  we  adopt  and 
enforce  a  sound  and  consistent  monetary 
and  fiscal  policy  will  we  start  to  climb 
ODt  of  this  morass. 

What  am  I  trsing  to  do  to  overcome 
the  problem?  Several  things. 
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First,  we  must  insure  the  elimina- 
tion of  arbitrary  wage  and  price  controls 
Labor  supports  this  elimination.  In- 
dustry supports  it.  And,  the  consumers 
support  It.  It  makes  one  wonder  why 
some  in  the  Congress  do  not.  I  hope  that 
it  Is  not  because  they  put  a  higher  pri- 
ority on  Government  control  than  they 
do  on  the  people's  welfare. 

Second,  we  must  hold  down  the  issu- 
ance  of  money  that  has  no  support  be- 
hind it.  Every  new  dollar  printed— for 
which  nothing  stands  behind  it— robs 
each  of  us  of  what  little  money  we  have 
by  destroying  our  purchasing  power. 

Third,  Congress  must  stop  voting  for 
programs  that  will  be  financed  by  bor- 
rowed money.  We  must  stop  excessive 
Pederal  spending.  Federal  spending  must 
not  exceed  its  income.  That  Is  the  only 
way  to  avoid  either  taxes  or  deficits,  both 
of  which  rob  us  of  our  livelihood  and  our 
posterity.  We  must  establish  priorities 
among  competitors  for  the  people's  dol- 
lars, not  trying  to  satisfy  all  of  them, 
for  many  are  less  deserving  than  others. 
The  people's  dollars  must  be  judiciously 
spent;  to  do  otherwise  is  to  breach  faith 
with  the  people. 

Fourth,  the  Congress  must  exercise 
tighter  restraint  on  the  authorization 
and  spending  processes.  We  should  look 
at  every  program  in  an  established  time 
frame  to  Insist  that  it  Is  successful; 
otherwise,  cut  It  off.  We  must  disclose  the 
true  anticipated  cost  of  new  programs 
being  proposed  at  the  time  they  are  pro- 
posed— not  later.  And,  we  must  take 
greater  responsibility  for  the  formula- 
tion of  the  budget. 

Fifth,  we  must  show  the  people  that 
we  too  are  willing  to  sacrifice.  Every 
Member  of  this  Congress  feels  the  same 
pinch  of  every  citizen.  We  pay  higher 
prices  too;  we  use  devalued  dollars  too; 
we  pay  taxes  too.  But  when  such  reck- 
less acts  as  proposed  pay  Increases  for 
Members — Members  attempting  to  raise 
their  own  salary — which  I  strongly  op- 
pose— come  to  the  people's  attention,  can 
we  doubt  why  they  feel  the  way  they  do? 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  ability  to  hold  down 
the  cost  of  living  Is  within  our  reach. 
We  must  make  that  reach.  I  am  com- 
mitted to  holding  down  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, and  I  challenge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me. 


DR.  BOSWELL  J.  CLARK 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  (Mr.  Haitsek)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Dr.  Boswell  J.  Clark,  who  has  today  hon- 
ored us  with  his  presoice  and  favored  us 
with  an  eloquent  and  Inspiring  opening 
prasrer  for  the  House  of  Representatives, 
is  pastor  at  the  Clinton,  Md..  United 
Presbyterian  Church  which  he  founded 
9  years  ago.  "Bos,"  as  he  is  affectionately 
known  by  his  parishioners,  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  been  a  student  of  the 
revered  Peter  Marshall;  In  fact,  had  It 
not  been  for  the  inspiration  of  that  in-  . 
imitable  Presbjrterian  minister.  Dr.  Clark 
would  undoubtedly  have  still  been  fol- 
lowing the  successful  engineering  career 
which  was  his  original  calling. 
Dr.  Clark  continues  his  studies,  en- 
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couraged  throughout  by  Mrs.  Clark, 
while  serving  an  exceptionally  warm, 
friendly  congregation.  The  Peter  Mar- 
shall Influence  remains,  however,  and  is 
reflected  in  mannerisms,  delivery,  into- 
nation and,  most  Importantly,  sincerity. 
An  abiding  sense  of  the  need  for  renewed 
love  of  country  often  surfaces  in  the 
Sunday  sermons  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Clinton  and  Dr.  Clark  has 
written  an  article  about  today's  patriot- 
ism which  I  want  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues. I  include  it  as  part  of  my 
remarks: 

ItKAOSKSRIP  FOR  THZSE  TIMES 

(By  Dr.  BosweU  J.  Clark) 
"These  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls," 
■ays  the  famous  quotation.  It  seems  every 
generation  has  felt  that  Indeed  their  times 
were  such,  and  we  no  less  than  they  repeat 
this  quotation  as  Indicative  of  today.  If  such 
Is  the  case  then  what  Is  Important  is  not  the 
events  which  cause  us  to  feel  this  truth,  but 
what  we  do  in  response  to  these  stimuli. 
Many  say  there  Is  no  hope,  no  use  trying, 
the  whole  world  has  gone  bad  and  there  Is 
nothing  left  to  do  but  to  Isolate  one's  self 
In  introversion  of  living  under  the  Intoxi- 
cated Idea  that  is  expressed  by  the  anony- 
mous Quaker  quotation:  "Everyone  Is  evU 
but  me  and  thee  and  I  have  my  doubts 
about  thee." 

But  man  is  a  social  being.  He  can  only 
find  true  fulfillment  of  his  basic  needs  of 
life  by  social  relationships  with  others.  Those 
who  wrote  oiu*  Declaration  of  Independence, 
our  Constitution  and  formed  this  free  nation 
were  well  aware  of  this  fact.  They  did  not 
withdraw  from  society  nor  resign  from  the 
human  race  but  instead  they  were  challenged 
by  the  problems  and  troubles  of  their  day 
to  find  a  social  system  wherein  freedcHn 
could  provide  the  way  for  men  to  constantly 
seek  a  better  life  "to  secure  for  ourselves 
and  our  posterity  the  right  of  .  .  .  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness."  0\xt  response  to  the 
troubles  and  problems  of  our  day  can  do 
the  same.  These  times  that  try  our  souls 
can  overwhelm  us  or  they  can  stlmiilate  us 
to  stand  up  and  gird  our  loins  like  warriors 
who  wUl  lead  us  Into  better  days  for  our- 
aelres  and  our  posterity,  both  men  and 
women.  Too  frequently  we  say  to  oiuselves: 
"I  am  only  one  person.  What  can  I  do  to 
change  America  or  change  the  world  com- 
munity?" Joan  of  Arc  was  only  one  woman 
and  yet  her  deeds  stlU  live  In  the  annals  of 
history.  Patrick  Henry  was  only  one  voice 
when  he  stood  up  in  Richmond,  Virginia  and 
said  "Olve  me  liberty  or  give  me  death,"  and 
yet  those  words  continue  to  echo  down 
through  the  balls  of  time  In  every  State  of 
the  Union. 

We  stand  at  a  croasroad  In  our  natlcm 
■•^lere  we  can  either  Join  the  chorus  of  hope- 
lessness and  go  down  the  road  of  despair  at 
w«  can  be  that  "one  voice  crying  in  the 
widemsss  make  straight  the  highways,"  that 
lead  to  joy  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  I 
am  only  one  small  insignificant  citizen  of 
this  United  States  who  had  the  honor  of 
being  Invited  to  open  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives this  morning  with  prayer.  As  I 
walked  across  the  parking  plaza  one  day  re- 
cently to  speak  at  a  prayer  breakfast  in  the 
Capitol  I  looked  up  at  the  flag  flymg  over 
our  Ci^jltol.  It  was  one  of  those  crl^  clear 
mornings  when  the  sky  was  its  most  brilliant 
blue  and  I  felt  a  tingle  In  my  spine  as  I 
viewed  the  flag  which  represents  the  nation 
for  which  I  had  fought  In  World  War  II  and 
millions  of  other  unknown  citizens  had  done 
the  same  to  preserve  this  nation  In  all  of  the 
wars  of  our  country.  I  was  Immediately  re- 
minded of  the  words:  "Breathes  there  a  man 
with  soul  so  dead  who  never  to  himself  has 
said  this  Is  my  own,  my  native  land  I"  The 
thrUl  la  not  gone.  There  are  those  who  wUl 
fight  In  peace  as  they  did  In  war  to  lead 
this  nation  down  the  road  at  truth,  honesty. 


and   integrity  of  character.   Their  name   Is 
legion. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  such 
men  and  women  In  Its  chambers  even  now. 
Men  and  women  who  are  capable  of  bearing 
the  charismatic  call  to  stand  firm  In  what 
we  believe  and  by  their  words  and  their 
deeds  to  demonstrate  the  strength  of  lead- 
ership which  will  lead  this  nation  down  that 
road  upon  which  we  embark  when  we 
founded  this  nation,  that  highway  made 
straight  by  the  virtue  which  men  can  and 
do  have  within  their  grasp.  My  prayer  there- 
fore for  this  nation  Is :  "Ood  give  us  men  and 
women  who  will  meet  the  challenge  of  these 
times!"  And  He  will.  Tou  may  be  one  such 
person  needed  at  this  moment.  "Whom  shaU 
I  send,  and  who  wUl  go  for  me?"  "Here  am  I 
Lord,  send  me!"  (Isaiah  6:  8) 


PEG     NOT     ENFORCING     RULES; 
AGRICrULTURE.  PUBLIC  SUFFER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  McFall)  is 
recognlssed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  2 
months  after  the  Federal  Energy  OflBce 
issued  regtilations  to  carry  out  a  clear 
mandate  from  Congress,  agriculture  still 
finds  itself  without  suflBcient  fuel  to  per- 
foi'm  its  vital  task. 

After  receiving  continued  reports  from 
farmers.  Department  of  Agriculture  oflQ- 
cials  and  local  f  uel^  distributors,  in .  my 
district  in  California's  Sam  Joaquin  Val- 
ley that  oil  companies  are  refusing  to 
obey  FEO's  regiilatlons,  I  asked  PEG 
Regional  Administrator  William  Amtz  in 
San  PYancisco  to  enforce  the  rules. 

In  my  airmail  letter  of  February  15  to 
Mr.  Amtz,  I  reported  my  discussions  in- 
dicated "that  agriculture  is  not  receiving 
100  percent  of  current  requirements  in 
either  motor  gasoline  or  middle  distillate 
fuel." 

I  urged  the  Administrator  to  "take  im- 
mediate and  effective  action  to  obtain 
compliance  from  oil  companies  with  the 
regulations  established  in  accordance 
with  provisions  of  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973." 

A  followup  telegram  to  Mr.  Amtz  on 
March  7  pointed  out  that  there  had  been 
"no  response  from  your  office  to  date 
concerning  this  critical  situation  involv- 
ing California  agriculture." 

This  finally  prompted  a  response  from 
the  Administrator,  which  by  coincidence 
wsis  also  dated  March  7,  in  which  Mr. 
Amtz  admitted  that  compliance  with  the 
regulations  had  not  been  obtained. 

Mr.  Amtz'  letter  stated,  in  part: 
We  are  very  much  aware  of  the  situation 
and  have  been  meeting  with  suppliers  and 
ASCS  representatives  (of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture)  to  assure  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  product  for  agricultural  xisers.  espe- 
cially for  the  purposes  of  frost  prevention 
which  you  mentioned.  As  you  know,  the  reg- 
ulations stlpiUate  that  those  Involved  In 
agriculture  are  to  receive  100  percent  of  cur- 
rent requirements. 

Unfortunately,  the  FEO  has  been  at- 
tempting to  obtain  voluntary  compliance 
from  the  oil  companies  rather  than  use 
the  enforcement  power  the  agency  pos- 
sesses. "It  may  be  encouraging  to  note 
that  most  suppliers  have  made  every  at- 
tempt to  cooperate  with  us,"  the  Admin- 
istrator advised  me.  "You  have  my  as- 
surance, however,  that  we  will  move 
against  those  violating  the  regulations 


in  the  event  that  our  efforts  to  achieve 
voluntary  compliance  are  not  successful," 
he  promised. 

From  past  experience,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  FEO  should  know  by  now  that  de- 
pending upon  the  good  will  of  the  oil 
companies  simply  will  not  protect  the 
American  people. 

When  the  fuel  shortage  pinch  became 
serious  a  year  ago,  through  the  Office  of 
Oil  and  Gas — which  was  then  in  charge 
of  the  administration's  efforts  to  meet 
a  mounting  problem — a  volimtary  effort 
to  obtain  equitable  distribution  of 
dwindling  petroleum  supplies  failed. 

Most  oil  companies  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  requests  from  FEO's  predecessor, 
claiming  that  they  feared  antitrust  ac- 
tions or  civil  suits  from  long-established 
customers.  They  asked  for  mandatory  al- 
location legislation  which  would  enable 
them  to  diver*,  petroleum  supplies  to  uses 
which  htwi  greater  bearing  on  the  na- 
tional interest  than  uses  which  were  not 
so  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  coun- 
try. 

This  legislation  was  enacted  by  Con- 
gress with  full  exiiectation  that  priorities 
would  be  established  and  enforced  In  cer- 
tain vital  areas. 

While  voluntary  compliance  with  the 
law  is  desirable,  the  time  for  kid  glove 
treatment  of  the  major  oil  companies 
has  long  since  passed. 

Almost  without  exception,  the  com- 
panies in  my  district  are  telling  the 
farmers  that  they  are  limited  to  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  gasoline  and  diesel 
fuel  that  they  used  in  1972,  not  100  per- 
cent of  requirements. 

In  my  letter  to  Mr.  Amtz,  I  pointed 
out: 

As  a  consequence,  serious  Impairment  of 
agriculture's  ability  to  produce  is  threatened 
In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Farmers  who  are 
now  makmg  plans  concerning  the  types  of 
crops  to  be  planted  and  quantities  wlU  be 
greatly  Influenced  by  their  ability  to  obtain 
sufllclent  fuel  to  continue  their  operations 
through  the  planting,  growing  and  harvest- 
ing periods. 

Of  great  concern  to  me  also  sire  the 
consequences  in  other  segments  of  our 
economy  if  FEO  allows  the  oil  companies 
to  proceed  in  their  own  fashion.  Are  the 
long  lines  at  service  stations  the  result 
of  FEO's  failure  to  get  compliance  from 
the  oil  companies?  Based  upon  the  expe- 
rience of  harassed  farmers.  It  would  be 
reasonable  to  draw  this  conclusion. 

FEO  has  the  enforcement  power 
necessary  to  obtain  compliance  with 
other  regulations  designed  to  protect  the 
general  pubUc  and  must  exercise  this 
authority.  The  public  has  cooperated 
very  well  in  curtailing  the  use  of  energy, 
but  it  must  receive  the  cooperation  it 
deserves  in  assuring  that  fuel  is  available 
to  minimize  dislocations  and  hardships 
It  Is  called  upon  to  endure.  PEG  certainly 
will  have  the  backing  of  Congress  and  the 
people  in  requiring  oil  companies  to 
carry  out  its  responsibilities  under  the 
law.  I  urge  FEO  to  use  all  its  powers  to 
achieve  this  essential  cooperation. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  IMMIGRA- 
TION AND  NATURALIZATION 
SERVICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  SaJne)  ment  to  prosecute  30  major  commercial  from  lo8ln»  their  eligibility  for  M>tAr<xT..> 

Is  recognized  for  5  minutes,  |  smuggling  operators  in  Chicago  and  a  benefits  or  suffering  a  decreasTin^. 

Mr.  EILBERG  Mr.  Speaker,  the  |97l  $3,000,000  smuggling  ring,  the  largest  op-  amount  of  such  benefits  be^^  of  S 

mual  reoort  of  the  Inmiiirration^and  eratinn  *»vpr  iinRnvor<wi  Kn   tha  rTnifaH  ».^^„  < *w, ...^^"^  "'  *"- 


annual  report  of  the  Inmiigration^and 
Naturalization  Service  has  Just  beeii  re- 
leased. This  informative  document  re- 
plete with  tables  and  statistics,  Sus- 
trates  the  tremendous  responsibilltlc  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturatti^ion 
Service.  | 

I  invite  the  attention  of  all  Menisers 
of  Congress  to  read  this  document  aip  to 
study  the  attendant  tables.  In  fiscal  fear 
1973  there  were  400,063  new  Immigiiuits 
admitted  to  the  United  States,  aii  in- 
crease of  4  percent  over  the  1972  wtal. 
During  this  same  period,  there  werf  5,- 
977,324  nonimmigrants  of  various  ^on- 
Immlgrant  categories  of  aliens  insp«|ted 
and  admitted  to  the  United  Stateai  Of 
this  number,  the  largest  group  were  ttm- 
porary  vlsit<H?  for  pleasure,  an  lna§ase 
of  17.*  percent  over  the  previous  Sear. 
Furthermore,   visitors   for  business!  in- 
creased 21.8  percent  over  the  preiiouB 
year.  The  most  staggering  statistic  1«  re- 
vealed in  the  arrival  of  over  250  mltion 
passengers  during  1973,  an  increasejpf  5 
percent  over  1972,  again  setting  a  ;bew 
record.  Needless  to  say,  this  large  nudlber 
of  people  visiting  our  shores  impost  an 
awsome  duty  on  the  Immigration  Slrv- 
ice  to  lnq?ect  such  individuals  prlol  to 
their  admission.  In  addition,  the  Seifice 
must  monitor  the  whereabouts  andlde- 
partures  of  these  people,  simultaneqtisly 
recording  accurate  statistics.  li 

The  annual  report  contains  a  fery 
significant  secti(Hi  on  the  ability  of  Ithe 
Service  to  locate  deportable  alienj  A 
total  of  655,96a  deportable  aliens  ifere 
located  by  Service  officers,  an  increase  of 
30  percent  over  fiscal  year  1972.  A  tMal 
of  84  percent  of  the  Illegal  aliens  a^er- 
tained  made  surreptitious  entrlecil  at 
other  than  ports  of  entry.  To  achieve 
effectiveness,  the  Service  must  reiiove 
Illegal  aliens  quickly,  and  55  percent  #ere 
removed  within  72  hours  of  entry.  Ii|  an 
effort  to  better  detect  illegal  entriei,  a 
modem  enforcement  tool,  known  a^an 
electronic  intrusion  alarm  systemTllias 
been  Installed  along  the  northern  Ind 
southern  borders.  f^ 

There  Is  a  high  concentration  of  ill|gal 
aliens  In  urban  centers  of  this  cou^itry 
who  often  unfalily  compete  with  ADger- 
Ican  workers  and  who  often  siirfacc^on 
welfare  rolls.  In  the  past  year,  the  Sf^- 
Ice  sou^t  to  Improve  the  methods  <rfi|le- 
tectlon  of  iUegal  entrants  by  seeking  |he 
cooperation  of  employers  to  dlsconti&ue 
the  hiring  of  Illegal  aliens.  In  addition, 
an  effort  was  made  to  expand  theli-e- 
crultment  and  training  of  Immigratton 
and  Naturalization  officers  in  an  atteij^pt 
to  strengthen  area  control  forces  in  Ifew 
York  City.  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago.   ? 

During  the  previous  year  there  wasian 
alarming  continued  upward  trend  \  In 
alien-smuggling  (H>erations,  particulak-ly 
in  large  urban  areas.  Such  smugglers 
charge  an  alien  anywhere  from  $20oFto 
$650.  They  also  provide  him  with  a  fa- 
riety  of  forged  and  counterfeit  docu- 
ments. transportati<»i,  and  temporf|ry 
housing  in  private  liomes  or  mo^s 
where  the  alien  awaits  relocation.  Re- 
spite the  dangers  and  hazards  of  crois- 
ing  the  border  in  such  fashion,  aliikis 
continue  to  pay  large  fees  for  assistasee. 
The  Service  in  1973  secured  an  a 


eration  ever  uncovered  by  the  United 
States,  was  disbanded  after  a  successful 
3-year  probe  and  investigation  by  Serv- 
ice officers.  Though  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  Service  is  immigration  law  en- 
forcement, the  past  year  saw  Service 
officers  responding  to  public  emergencies. 
For  example,  officers  assisted  local  au- 
thorities in  CaUfomia  in  evacuating  a 
section  of  a  city  which  was  faced  with  a 
munitions  explosion.  Furthermore,  offi- 
cers seized  over  98  tons  of  marijuana 
valued  at  more  than  $19.6  million.  E>ue 
to  the  Service's  cooperation  with  Fed- 
eral, State,  local,  and  foreign  country 
law.  enforcement  agencies.  Illegal  fire- 
arms, merchandise,  contraband,  and, 
most  important,  hard  drugs  such  as 
heroin  and  cocaine  were  seized  by  officers 
of  the  Service. 

The  Immigration  Service  must  be 
complimented  for  diligent  efforts  in  en- 
forcing the  law.  Though  the  Service  is 
imderstaffed  and  sufficient  funds  have 
not  been  appropriated,  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  even  under 
these  clnnmistances,  continues  to  effec- 
tively monitor,  administer  and  enforce 
the  immigration  laws. 

Extensive  hearings  and  investigations 
were  conducted  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration,  Citizenship,  and  Interna- 
tional Law  regarding  illegal  aliens.  The 
data  collected  led  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  even  with  the  Inadequate  man- 
power and  available  facilities  of  the 
Service,  it  Is  doing  a  remarkaUe  Job. 
Nevertheless,  it  becomes  obvious  when 
reviewing  the  facts  as  highlighted  by 
this  report,  that  additional  personnel 
and  appropriations  are  badly  needed. 

The  enactment  of  HJl.  982,  a  bill 
which  provides  a  penalty  on  employers 
who  knowingly  employ  Illegal  aliens,  will 
assist  enormously  in  preventing  the  sur- 
reptitlotis  entry  of  many  aliens  into  the 
United  States  and  will  assist  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  In 
combating  the  vexing  Illegal  alien  prob- 
lem. This  bin  Is  designed  to  remove  the 
incentives  for  aliens  to  Illegally  enter  the 
United  States  In  search  of  employment 
and  for  employers  to  exploit  this  source 
of  labor. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  for 
this  thorough  report.  I  would  also  like  to 
welcome  Oen.  Leonard  Chapman  as 
Commissioner  of  the  Immigration  Serv- 
ice. I  am  very  Impressed  with  the  way 
that  General  Chapman  has  assumed  his 
new  duties  and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  him  and  with  the  Service  in  a  new 
era  of  cooperation  and  dedication. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SEVEN  CON- 
GRESSMEN JOIN  IN  SPONSORING 
BILL  TO  PROTECT  VETERANS' 
PENSIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Harking- 
xoN)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  reintroducing,  with  106  spon- 
sors, legislation  I  first  offered  on  Feb- 
ruary 13.  HJl.  12787,  to  prevent  vet- 
erans,   their   dependents    and    widows. 


creases  In  monthly  social  security  pay- 
ments, "nils  legislation  would  "pass- 
through"  social  security  ben^t  Increases 
enacted  In  1973,  totaling  16.9  percent 
to  all  veterans  who  are  recipients  of  so- 
cial security.  Veterans  and  their  families 
would  also  be  protected  against  adverse 
effects  on  VA  benefits  from  future  cost- 
of-living  social  security  Increases 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  sponsor- 
ship of  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  will  speed  acUon  on 
this  important  legislation  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee.  The  many  bills 
Introduced  In  this  and  previous  Con- 
gresses to  "pass-through"  social  security 
benefits  to  veterans — of  which  my  bin  is 
only  the  latest  but  hardly  imlque dem- 
onstrate convincingly  that  hearings 
should  be  held  soon  on  the  need  to  pro- 
tect veterans  and  their  dependents  from 
financial  harm  arising  from  social  secu- 
rity benefit  Increases.  I  would  hope  that 
within  a  few  months,  the  House  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  pass  legislation  along 
the  lines  of  that  which  I  have  Intro- 
duced with  the  sponsorship  of  106  of  my 
coUeagues.  We  have  allowed  this  prob- 
lem of  Inadequate  coordination  between 
the  social  security  and  veterans'  penslMi 
systems  to  go  on  too  long. 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  know,  the 
need  for  this  kind  of  legislation  Is  caused 
by  the  feature  of  current  law  Unking  a 
veteran's  eligibility  for  a  pension  or  com- 
pensation, and  the  amount  of  his  bene- 
fits, to  his  Income.  Income  fnwi  social 
security  Is  Included  In  computations  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  eligibility 
and  benefit  amounts.  Thus,  every  time 
social  security  benefits  go  up,  some  vet- 
erans receiving  social  security  checks 
find  that  their  pension  goes  down— and, 
to  some  cases,  st<«>s  altogether.  An  esti- 
mated 17,000  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents will  be  cut  completely  from  the 
VA  rolls  this  year  because  of  social  se- 
curity increases,  while  another  l^a  mil- 
lion veterans  and  their  dependents  will 
have  the  amount  of  their  benefits  re- 
duced. 

This  imdeslrable  sltuatl(m  can  be 
easily  remedied.  Future  Increases  In  so- 
cial security  benefits  should  not  be  com- 
puted as  part  of  a  veteran's  earnings  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  eligibility  or 
benefit  amount  for  VA  pensions  and 
compensation.  Veterans  have  earned  and 
deserve  their  pensions.  Their  VA  pen- 
sions should  not  be  linked  with  social 
security  in  a  way  that  works  to  the  det- 
riment of  the  veteran  and  his  family. 

The  urgent  character  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  heightened  by  the  economic  reaU- 
Ues  of  our  time.  It  seems  obvious  to  me 
that  the  high  InflaticD  rates  of  the  last 
couple  of  years  strike  hardest  at  those 
living  on  fixed  incomes — ^particularly  the 
elderly.  Last  year,  food  prices  rose  by 
16  percent,  more  in  some  places,  and  even 
the  Administration  predicts  sharp  in- 
creases in  the  coming  year.  This  is  no 
time  for  financial  sleight-of-hand  with 
the  security  of  elderly  and  disabled  vet- 
erans. They  need  real  help,  not  just 
promises.  They  need  the  full  assistance 
of  the  social  security  benefits  totaling 
16.9  percent  that  the  Congress  passed 
last  year — plus  futiure  cost-of-living  in- 
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peases.  The  legislation  I  have  Intro- 
dnced  would  acconu)llsh  this. 

In  the  coming  weeks,  I  win  be  q;>eak- 
log  again  on  the  Issues  raised  by  this 
jegidation  to  protect  veterans'  pensions. 
I  oononend  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
bare  Joined  to  sponsor  H.R.  12787,  and 
urge  those  who  as  yet  have  not,  to  Join 
IQ  this  good  cause. 

Ifr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  include 
mi»M»«  erf  the  current  sponsors  of  HJl. 
U7t7intheRKCOKB: 

Ms.  Absug.  Mr.  Ad<Ubbo.  Mr.  BadUlo.  Mr. 
IHfjIanrt  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Bdand.  Mr. 
ttuoo.  Mr.  BrtnUey.  Mr.  BnxKiifleld.  Mr. 
Brown  (Oidit.),  Mr.  Burke  (Mus.).  Mrs. 
Burke  (Calif.),  Mr.  Byroa,  Mr.  Carney.  Mrs. 

lir.  CUy.  Mrs.  OolUna  (111.) ,  Mr.  Ckmte,  Mr. 
CooyBrB,  Mr.  Oorman.  Mr.  Culver,  Mr.  Daniels 
(HJ.).  Mr.  DeUums.  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Den- 
HfflF*.  Mr.  IMcS**  Mr.  Oonohue.  Mr.  Drlnan. 

ICr.  «u  Pont.  Mr.  Edwards  (CalU.) ,  Mr.  EU- 
bcfg,  Mr.  vanntroy,  Mr.  Flowers,  Mr.  Ford. 
Mr.  rtaser.  Mr.  a«ydos.  Mr.  OUman.  Mr. 
OUiB.  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Green  (Pa.),  Mr.  Gude. 
Ut.  Ounter.  Mr.  Hawktns. 

Ifr.  HedUer  (W.  Va.).  Mr.  Helstoekl.  Mrs. 
BoltemaB.  Mr.  BorUta.  Mr.  Hungate,  Mr. 
jff»«Mi««  (Pa.).  Mr.  Jones  (N.C.).  Mr.  Kemp. 
Mr.  Kyros.  Mr.  Leggett.  Mr.  Long  (La.).  Mr. 
ItcOotloBf.  Mr.  McDale,  Mr.  Mci^Mdden. 

Mr.  Matbis.  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  ManoU, 
Ift.  Meeds.  Mr.  Metcalfe.  Mr.  Uezrlnsky.  BIr. 
MttebeU  (Md.).  Mr.  MoaUey.  Mr.  Moorliead 
(Fa.).  Mr.  Morgan.  Mr.  Moos,  Mr.  Murtha, 
Ifr.  Ked«L.  Mr.  NU. 

Mr.  Patten.  MT.  Pepper.  Mr.  Podell.  Mr. 
Prayer.  Ifr.  Prloe  (ni).  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Bees. 
Mr.  Bald.  Mr.  Seuss,  Mr.  Rlegle,  Mr.  Bodlno 
Hr.  aoqpaHo  (Wyo.) .  BCr.  Bonoallo  (M.T.) . 

lAr.  Btoaa.  Mr.  BoMOthal.  Mr.  Bouah.  Mr. 
aeOwrttag.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Steele.  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  Studtoy.  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Tbompeon 
(NJ.),Mr.TboiM. 

Mr.  Tlaman.  Mr.  Van  Deerltn  (CalU.) ,  Mr. 
Taalk.  M!r.  Vlgorlto.  Mr.  Waldle,  Mr.  Obaitas 
WUam  fite.).  Mr.  Cbarlee  Wilson  (CaUf.). 
Mr.  WoW.  Mr.  Won  Fat.  Mr.  Yatroo.  Mr. 
Toong  (Oa.). 


LABOR— FAIR  WEATHER  FRIENI>— 

vm 

The  8PKAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  cmler  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzales)  Is 
tecognlaed  tor  5  minutes. 

Mr.  OONZAI^Z.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
was  attacked  Iqr  the  Labor  Council  for 
lAtto  AmertBan  Advaaeemmt.  I  was 
aurprlsed  to  leun  that  Maclovlo  Barrasa 
was  a  m«nber  of  the  executive  c<»nmlt- 
tee.  an  officer  and  guiding  light  to  the  ef- 
forts of  that  budding  new  institution. 

I  was  surprised  because  whUe  It  might 
be  expected  tlutt  the  LCLAA  as  an  or- 
ganisation miglit  be  so  crude  as  to  f  aU 
to  send  me  a  message,  and  then  claim 
that  It  had,  or  that  it  would  be  so  eccen- 
tric as  to  attack  its  own  friends,  I  never 
dreamed  that  Maclovlo  Barraza  would  be 
a  party  to  It  or  f  aU  to  protest  It. 

Yet  when  this  sordid  bustoess  came  up. 
I  did  not  hear  from  Barraza.  He  did  not 
caU  me  to  ask  what  the  truth  was.  He  did 
not  write  to  ask  me  for  any  facts.  He  did 
not  Insist  that  the  LCLAA  be  honest  with 
me.  Yet  he  knows  me  well,  and  knows 
that  I  have  defended  him. 

When  Barrasa's  union  was  under  a 
cloud  of  suspicion,  so  was  he.  His  whole 
unUm  and  aU  its  board  ofBcera  were 
being  called  Communists,  because  one  of 
their  nombor  might  have  been.   lUs 
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shadow  of  doubt  hampered  Barraza's 
union  and  it  hampered  him  personally. 

Shortly  after  I  was  elected.  Barraza 
asked  me  to  speak  out,  to  do  something 
about  the  situation  that  was  so  torment- 
ing his  union,  and  affecting  his  own 
life.  Here  I  was.  a  freshman  looktog  at 
the  problem  of  getttog  reelected  after 
serving  half  a  term;  I  had  no  Influence 
or  power.  But  here  was  Maclovlo  Barraza 
asking  for  help  to  resolving  an  injustice. 

Barraza  expected  me  to  presume  that 
he  was  innocent. 

Barraza  expected  me  to  act  on  that 
presumption  of  his  innocence,  and  help 
take  away  the  doubt  that  had  been  cast 
over  him  and  his  imion. 

He  expected  me  to  run  substantial  po- 
litical risks  to  his  behalf,  even  though 
I  had  never  met  him  before,  and  even 
though  he  was  not,  never  had  been,  and 
may  never  be  a  constituent  of  mine.  I 
did  this  gladly,  because  I  believe  to  right- 
ing injustices,  and  had  some  reason  to 
believe  that  Barraza  was  not  working 
for  any  Communist  organization.  So  he 
was  cleared. 

Today,  years  later,  this  same  Barraza 
is  a  witness  and  participant  to  an  at- 
tempt to  cast  doubts  about  me,  even 
smear. me.  Do  I  have  a  right  to  expect 
him  to  presume  my  tonocence?  Do  I  have 
a  reason  to  expect  him  to  defend  me 
against  an  unfair  attack?  I  think  so. 

Maclovlo  Barraza  Is  to  a  powerful  po- 
sition to  see  that  his  LCLAA  does  what 
is  TitM  and  honest  He  Is  a  founding 
member  and  a  member  of  its  executive 
committee.  But  now  that  the  organisa- 
tion has  done  me  a  gross  Injustice,  I  do 
not  hear  from  him;  I  have  no  todlcatlon 
that  he  has  made  any  effort  to  tell  the 
truth  about  me,  or  find  It  out  if  he  has 
any  doubts.  Yet  he  expected  n>e  to  de- 
fend him,  though  I  was  to  a  much  less 
favored  position. 

Does  this  man  believe  to  justice  only 
for  himself?  Where  is  he  now,  when  he 
has  an  opportunity  to  help  one  who  de- 
fended him  to  the  past?  I  wonder,  where 
are  you,  Madoviot 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  JOHN  E. 
NIDECKER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Osat)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Blr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, Janustfy  27,  1974  an  hcnor  was  ac- 
corded to  a  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  which  I  would  like  to  brtog  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress.  Tlie  basic 
reason,  is  a  recognition  of  45  years  of 
service  to  God  and  the  Episcopal  Church. 
There  is  another  reason,  however,  of  im- 
port to  this  body,  which  Is  that  John 
mdeckn*  is  known  by  most  of  Its  Mem- 
ben  and  those  of  the  Senate  as  a  friend 
to  need  and  to  deed. 

The  services  he  has  rendered  to  all 
Members  oi  the  Ck>ngress  have  been  of 
inestimable  value  to  relationships  with 
our  constituencies  and  with  the  White 
House.  This  dedicated  pubUc  servant  is 
always  willing  to  help  any  Member  or 
his  staff  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 
Few,  11  any.  tasks  given  to  him  have  not 
been  accomplished.  His  personality  Is 


that  of  a  happy  man  who  enjoys  helping 
his  fellow  man. 

The  Honorable  John  E.  Nidecker 
preached  a  sermcn  at  two  services  to 
Christ  Episc(H>al  Church  to  Rockvllle, 
Md.,  on  that  day  as  he  began  his  45th 
year  as  a  licensed  lay-reader  to  his 
church.  To  a  congregation  of  hundreds. 
includtog  many  of  his  friends,  the  Rector, 
the  Reverend  Elwyn  D.  Brown  stated 
that  John's  service  extended  over  a  pe- 
riod longer  than  most  ordained  clergy- 
men. 

Reverend  Brown  read  to  the  congrega- 
tion the  attached  letters  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  bishops 
and  clergy  with  whom  John  served.  Also, 
attached  Is  a  very  toteresttog  letter  frmn 
a  little  girl  who  heard  his  serm<Mi. 

The  sermon  Itself  is  a  chronicle  of 
service  to  many  dioceses  and  parishes 
and  I  feel  it  deserves  recognition  by 
John's  friends  to  the  Congress.  Ralph  E. 
Becker,  Esq.  a  promtoent  attorney  well 
known  to  many  of  us  has  obtained  a 
copy  of  that  sermon  and  the  commenda- 
tory letters  frcHn  bishops  and  priests  as 
well  as  the  President  of  the  United  States 
which  were  read  at  the  services  and  I 
would  like  to  toclude  them  at  this  potot 
to  the  Rxcou).  because  they  are  a  well 
deserved  tribute: 

Mk.  MmECKm 
(By  Kane  Codus) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nldedcar  ate  very  nice  people. 
All  bis  friends,  today,  gathered  under  ttie 
steeple.  They  sang  their  poalms  and  said 
their  prayers.  Heard  his  sermon  and  ran 
down-stairs.  The  Codus  kids  did  not  aqnawk 
Which  proves  how  much  tbcy  llksd  your  talk 
Billy,  Julie  and  Katie  say  thank  you  so 
much  for  mvltlng  ns  today. 

TKc  Wbtr  Hottsk. 
Waahitifiton,  January  18, 1974. 

Mr.  JOHM  WfWTWSB, 

Christ  Episcopal  Church, 
RockxHlle,  Md. 

Deab  JoHjf :  Tour  forty-five  years  as  a  Lay 
Reader  and  Leader  In  the  Episcopal  Church 
are  understandably  a  source  of  inspiration 
for  aU  «^o  know  you.  But  more  than  this, 
they  bespeak  an  unfailing  adherence  In  your 
dally  life  to  the  tenets  of  your  Faith. 

As  a  friend  who  has  also  been  fortunate 
to  draw  upon  your  talents  and  counsel  In 
the  work  of  my  Admlnlstratioc,  I  whotobaart- 
edly  share  in  the  sentUnents  that  wlU  be 
expressed  tar  you  on  this  happy  occasion.  X 
know  of  no  one  who  has  better  upheld  both 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  rellgloa  in  service 
to  bis  feUowman. 

My  best  wishes  go  out  to  you  as  always. 
Sincerely, 

Rich  Ml)  Mtxow. 

Saint  Andeews  ChttschIk 

WnxiSTON  Pabk,  N.T, 
Williston  Park.  N.T..  January  22,  1974. 
DxAa  John:  I  note  that  you  are  now  com- 
memorating 45  years  continuous  servloe  as 
a  Lay  Header  In  the  Episcopal  Church.  Since 
you  spent  part  of  that  Internship  here  at 
Saint  Andrew's,  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  send  my  congratulations,  and  the 
assurance  of  my  continuing  prayers. 
With  every  good  wish,  I  am 
Always  most  faithfully, 

Henkt  R.  Kupsh. 

The  Bisbop  or  IC«w  Tone. 
New  York.  N.Y..  January  24, 1974. 

Mr.  JORK  NtMDCKXB, 

ChrUt  Church.  ttoek-viOe.  Md> 

OKAa  Ma.  NtDixacEs:  I  Just  heard  of  your 
46th  anniversary  as  a  layreader  In  the  church. 
I  don't  know  of  anyone  with  a  longer  record. 
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In  thla  d»y  of  renewed  empluwJB  on  the 

Uy  ministry  and  a  renewed  ooncemi  tbat  tbe 
churcH  be  a  part  of  every  day  life.  It  Is 
wonderful  to  be  able  to  bold  up  tfce  record 
of  someone  like  yourself  who  has  be«n  deeply 
centered  in  the  life  of  the  church  foriso  many, 
many  years. 

God  bless  you  In  the  years  to  (jorne.  We 
are  all  grateful  to  you. 
Affectionately, 

The  Rt.  Rev.  PAiri.  MooaK,  ii.. 

Bishop  of  Ne% »  yorfc. 
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and  gratitude  f<»  theee  years  and,  eq>eciaUy.     bla  love  for  me.  In  that  he  started  m..  «., « 

forthe  yean  during  which  j«u  served  In  the     the  road  which  has  brought  m^t^  nS 

Dloceee    of    Newark    at     Grace    Episcopal     today.  It  was  then  that  Ibegan  a  Lav  M* 


New  Tork.  N.T.,  January  2i|,  1974. 
Mr.  John  NmscxKB, 
Sockvtile.  Md. 

Mt  Dkar  Ma.  NmcCKn:  I  Join  with  so 
many  of  your  friends  in  congratulating  you 
and  the  Church  upon  your  splendid  record  of 
aobtovement  as  a  Lay  Reader  In  thft  Church 
for  forty-flve  years.  Furthermore,  jbu  have 
been  an  active  Lay  Reader  In  soni|  of  the 
most  distinguished  parishes  in  this  jpountry. 
It  is  a  noble  ministry,  affecting  moxje  people 
than  either  you  or  I  could  estimate,  and  done 
to  the  glory  of  God — as  it  should  be.  j 

The  mission  of  this  Church  hks  been 
greatly  aided  by  dedicated  people  1^  your- 
self and,  therefore,  has  been  strengthened  for 
its  tremendously  Important  task  bemuse  you 
have  volunteered  in  Christ's  Name.! 

May  God  continue  to  uphold  yourlhand  as 
you  continue  to  be  obedient  to  his  codomanda. 
Faithfully  yours, 

John  E.  Hunk, 
Presiding  ^hop. 

DiOCBSK  or  W*aHIMOToJll, 

Waahirmton.  D.C..  January  ZX  1974. 
Rkv.  Klwtn  BmowN.  \ 

ChrUt  Church.  RockvUle,  tid.  [ 

DBAS  ELWTit:  Please  do  express  to  Ip.  John 
Nidecker  my  very  great  appreciation  of  his 
year*  of  service  as  a  lay  reader.  The  devoted 
ministry  of  such  a  layman  Is  an  inspiration 
to  lis  all,  and  an  example  of  the  airvlce  to 
Christ  and  His  Church  that  continufa  faith- 
ful through  all  the  chances  and  changes  of  a 
lifetime.  \ 

With  all  good  wishes  to  ICr.  Nldeckajr  and  to 
the  people  of  Christ  Chiirch,  [ 

Faithfully  yours,  £ 

Wnxuu  F.  CaxiCRT«ir, 
BiMhop  of  Waahi^^on. 

Trx  Diocese  of  PEin«STLVAKi|k, 
Phi{adelp;i<a.  Pa.,  January  3L  1974. 
tSx.  John  Nnwcxn.  i 

e/o  Ohriat  Church,  | 

XockviUe,  Md.  } 

DBA*  Mk.  NnncKxa:  I  have  been  ^>proprl- 
ately  Informed  that  you  are  cosn>letlng 
forty-five  years  of  continuous  servflpe  am  a 
faithful  layreader  and  lay  leader  i  in  the 
Cbttreh  of  Ood.  I  know  that  you  wVre  for- 
merly associated  with  St.  George's  iSiurch, 
Venango,  and  Good  Shepherd,  PbQdelphia. 
in  this  diocese.  Latterly  you  have  be^  asso- 
ciated with  Christ  Church.  Rockvlll4k  in  the 
diocese  of  Washington.  || 

On  this  occasion  it  gives  me  gnatt  pleas- 
ure to  send  you  this  greeting  from  Qie  Dio- 
cese of  Pennsylvania,  as  we  are  eagei^  to  ex- 
press our  gratitude  to  Ood  for  your  |aithful 
service.  May  His  Holy  Spirit  enfold  y^u  with 
His  love  and  engrace  you  with  His  power  now 
and  in  the  years  ahead.  ] 

Faithfully,  I 

Ltican  C.  Ocilb% 
Bishop  of  Penntyl^nia. 

DiOCISB  OP  Nxwi 

Newark,  NJ.,  January  24^1974. 
Mr.  JoHif  NmccKn, 
RockviUe,  Md. 

Dkax  Mk.  NmscKn:  I  understand  1|kat  the 
Rector  and  members  of  the  congregallon  of 
Christ  Church  intend  to  rec^^nlai  your 
forty-flve  yean  of  service  as  a  Lay  Rfuler.  I 
wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  Join  «em  in 
person  to  express  my  own  deep  appr^atlon 


Church,  Van  Vorst.  in  Jersey  City.  The  life 
of  the  Church  la  always  enriched  by  the 
faithful  service  of  laymen  and  laywomen 
You  may  be  sure  that  your  ministry  has  been 
and  wiu  continue  to  be  deeply  appreciated. 
Faithfully  yours. 

OxoaoE  E.  Rath, 

Bishop. 

Tarn  Diocesk  or  Bethlkhxk, 

January  23, 1974. 
Mr.  John  NroECKxa. 
Rockville,  Md. 

Dkas  Mr.  NmECKxa:  I  have  learned  that 
you  are  being  honored  for  forty-flve  yean  of 
service  as  a  Lay  Reader.  At  some  time  this 
Included  service  In  the  Diocese  of  Bethlehem. 
You  have  taken  the  ministry  of  Lay  Reader 
very  serioiuly  and  wherever  you  have  been 
you  have  functioned  In  this  capacity.  What 
a  service  you  have  performed  for  the  Church 
and  what  a  service  you  have  done  for  Christ. 
Forty-flve  yean  as  a  Lay  Reader  Is  flve  yean 
beyond  the  normal  ministry  of  an  ordained 
clergyman,  according  to  the  figures  of  The 
Chiu-ch  Pension  Fund.  You  have  thereby 
eclipsed  and  supported  the  ministries  of 
many  ordained  clergymen  by  yovur  devoted 
service. 

I  salute  you,  and  I  wish  you  many  more 
yean  of  service  in  the  Lord's  work. 

With  every  good  wish  to  you,  I  remain 
Faithfully  yours. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Li!otb  E.  Oresslk. 

Bishop  of  Bethlehem. 

Diocese  or  Long  Island. 
Cartfen  City,  N.Y.,  January  22,  1974. 
Dear  Mr.  NmccKXR:  i  understand  that  you 
are  now  completing  forty-flve  years  as  a  Lay 
Reader  in  the  Episcopal  Church  and  I  real- 
ise that  you  served  in  our  Diocese  at  St. 
Andrew's  in  WlUiston  Park.  I  feel  that  Con- 
gratulations to  you  for  your  faithfulness  are 
now  in  order. 

With  this  I  send  every  good  wish  and  my 
blessings. 

Faithfully  youra. 

Jonathan  O.  Shbucak, 

Bishop  of  Long  Island. 


Sermon  roa  the  FotmTH  Sunbat  Atteb 
BpiraANT.  Jantiart  27.  1974 

When  Fr.  Brown  conferred  on  me  tbe 
honor  of  preachlog  the  Sermon  on  this  day.  a 
theme  or  text  kept  running  through  my  mind 
that  can  be  foimd  in  the  Oospel  of  St. 
Matthew  and  which  is  appointed  In  the  1928 
Prayer  Book  as  part  of  the  Oospel  tat  this 
day. 

It  Is:  Lord  I  am  not  worthy  that  Thou 
shouldst  come  under  my  roof  but  speak  the 
word  only  and  my  servant  shall  be  healed. 
It  was  flnt  said  at  Capernaum  when  an  offi- 
cer asked  Christ  to  heal  his  servant  who  was 
sick  of  the  palsy.  Christ  said  He  would  go  to 
do  so.  The  Centurlan  replied  in  the  words  of 
the  text  which  have  now  become  a  part  of 
the  Priest's  prayera  before  he  partakes  of  the 
Eucharist.  They  have  been  paraphrased  to 
say,  "Lord.  I  am  not  worthy  that  Thou 
shouldst  come  under  my  roof  but  to  speak 
the  word  only  and  my  soul  shaU  be  healed. 

These  words  are  a  f  oimdatlm  stone  In  the 
life  of  a  Lay  Reader.  In  addition  to  this 
foundation,  there  are  other  stones — building 
stones — which  are  found  In  the  letten  of  St. 
Paul  to  Timothy  and  Titus  and  In  his  letten 
of  Instruction  to  the  many  Churches  he 
established.  In  those  letten.  Paul  was  per- 
sistent in  his  admonitions  to  the  pec^le  that. 
to  serve,  one  must  love  and  to  love  one  must 
serve.  These  two  ideals  are  set  forth  in  the 
summary  of  the  law  on  which  hang  all  the 
law  and  the  prophets.  First  one  must  love 
God  and  secondly  one's  neighbor  as  ones  self. 
And  if  a  person  loves  in  this  manner  he  will 
serve. 
Some  forty-flve  years  ago  a  priest  gave  of 


» .     ^,  ^  ,  began  a  Lay  m.inii. 

try  of  which  I  am  proud  and  for  which  I  am 
deeply  grateful.  Grateful  tor  the  opportunit7 
Grateful  for  the  guidance  and  understandlii 
of  the  Priests  and  Bishops  who  have  ginn 
me  permission  to  serve— and— grateful  to  the 
congregaUons  for  their  forebearance  with  aZ 
frailties.  ™' 

Beng  a  LayReader  has  brought  me  lev  in 
many  ways.  Joy  in  service  In  tiny  salt-box 
churches  with  almost  no  room  in  the  sanctu 
ary  to  huge  gothlc  edlflces  with  chancels  al- 
most as  large  in  size  as  one  half  of  this 
church.  It  all  began  in  a  small  mission  caUed 
St.  George's.  Venango  in  PhiladelphU  and 
has  culminated  In  this  beautiful  church 
home  in  which  I  now  live. 

Since  that  beginning,  there  have  been 
many  experiences.  There  were  times  when  I 
had  to  put  on  the  whole  armor  of  faith  to 
withstand  the  flaming  darts  of  fellow  Epis- 
copalians in  order  to  prevent  a  rise  In  prob- 
lems founded  on  false  rumor.  There  wete 
times  when  the  attitude  of  "let  George  do  it" 
prevailed  and  some  parish  loners  felt  that 
othen'  pledges  would  provide  sufficient  funds 
for  the  operation  of  a  church.  There  wew 
also  times  when  I  served  In  the  capacity  of  a 
summer  supply  reader  and  preacher,  when 
contrary  to  my  best  efforts,  the  people  called 
me  Brother  or  Father  and  brought  their 
marital  and  psychological  problems  as  their 
offertory. 

Thinking  back  over  those  forty-flve  yean, 
however,  the  moet  prevalent  thoughts  are 
Joyous  ones.  Such  as  being  a  iMX>xy  sponsor  in 
Baptism  for  many  children,  as  well  as  the 
times  when  I  was  an  actual  sponsor.  On 
one  occasion  it  was  for  an  entire  family  that 
was  baptized.  Man.  wife,  and  seven  children. 
It  Is  also  pleasant  to  think  of  some  htmdreds 
I  prepared  for  conflnnatlon.  It  is  still  great 
to  recall  the  voices  responding  to  the  cate- 
chetical questions.  "What  Is  your  name"  and 
"Who  gave  you  this  name?" 

AU  of  this,  for  me.  was  an  escalation  in  my 
life  In  the  church,  from  the  day  when  the 
Bishop  placed  his  hands  on  my  head  and 
recited  the  prayer  which  I  have  never  for- 
gotten, 'Defend.  O  Lord,  this  thy  chUd  with 
thy  heavenly  grace,  that  he  may  continue 
thme  forever  and  dally  increase  in  thy  Holy 
Spirit  more  and  more  until  be  come  into  thy 
everlastmg  kingdom."  It  was  so  that  others 
may  thrlU  at  that  feeling  of  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit — when  the  Bishop  confirmed 
them — that  I  spent  many  houre  in  teach- 
ing. 

I  recall  the  thrill  I  had  when  the  flnt  li- 
cense was  Issued  to  me  In  1929,  and  in  each 
succeeding  year  granting  me  the  right  to  read 
the  dally  offices  and  to  assist  at  the  Altar  as 
Eplstoler  and  SubDeaoon  in  the  Queen  of  all 
services — the  Eucharist.  This  is  a  source  of 
exquisite  Joy  that  could  not  have  come  from 
any  other  experience  In  life. 

Having  spoken  of  some  of  the  things- 
seen — which  comprise  the  duties  of  a  Lay- 
Reader,  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  unseen. 
At  one  time  I  was  an  almost  permanent 
funeral  crucifer  In  a  large  church  because 
my  office  was  only  two  blocks  away  and  they 
could  call  me  for  most  of  the  funerals.  Many 
times  the  call  came  to  act  as  Miter  Bearer 
for  a  Bishop  and  there  were  many  Bishops 
who  visited  that  Parish.  There  were  other 
unseen  things  like  cleaning  Altar  vessels  and 
polishing  brass  In  a  small  church.  Working 
In  a  city  mission  amongst  derelicts  who  came 
there  for  a  meal  and  a  bed.  Preaching  to  them, 
listening  to  their  woes  and  holding  on  to 
them  when  they  thought  that  they  Just 
couldn't  go  on.  Making  hoxise  calls  to  assist 
a  lone  Priest  in  a  parish  which  could  not  af- 
ford assistance.  B«^lng  for  that  Priest's  sub- 
slstance  was  an  experience  to  be  remembered. 
Visitations  to  hospitals  are  also  a  part  of 
the  layreader's  life  as  well  as  offering  conso- 
lations— as  feeble  as  they  might  be— to  those 
who  are  bereaved.  Aaslsting  priests  and 
deacons  when  they  took  communions  to  tbe 
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ilck  in  their  homes.  Virtually  living  with  a 
gtaap  et  teenagen  frmn  tbe  age  of  sixteen 
until  they  left  for  college  or  marriage.  Oo- 
iBg  OD  retrMta  with  them;  listening  to  their 
pioblenu  and  helping  them  over  the 
hurdles  of  ill*.  Writing,  acting  and  stage 
,^,Pf|r<rm  as  well  as  directing  plays  to  earn 
money  for  homes  for  the  aged,  hospitals 
and  other  institutions  occupied  many  late 
tioun  of  preparation  and  work.  There  were 
onilttple  benefits  from  thU  work  since  tbe 
pUys  earned  a  great  deal  of  money— helped 
place  some  at  our  acton  in  Broadway  shows 
and  provided  a  meana  for  entertaining  shut- 
lot.  These  and  other  means  of  being  a  serv- 
ant in  the  bouse  of  the  Lord,  have  brought 
me  many  precious  houn  of  peace  and 
happiness. 

As  time  moved  on  in  my  life  in  the 
Church,  I  came  to  a  greater  reallBatlOD  of 
the  movement  of  Ood  in  It  and  today,  as 
I  stand  here.  I  hope  that  no  one  will  think 
that  I  have  reason  to  boast — no— rather  this 
Is  In  a  measure  a  thanksgiving  to  Ood  that 
I  have  had  these  opportunities. 

None  of  them  could  have  come  about  with- 
out the  kindness  and  forbearance  of  some 
great  men  at  Ood.  The  bishops  were  Garland 
■1^  Talt  of  Pennsylvania.  Sterrett  and  War- 
Mcke  of  Bethlehem,  VeVfoUe  at  Lcwg  Island, 
Dtmfg^"  of  New  York.  Washburn  of  Newark 
and  Dun  and  Crelghton  of  Washington. 
Some  of  the  priests  were  Fatben  Hard, 
Fulforth.  Trumbore  Kupsh,  Paul  Mo(»-e  (now 
Blttiop  of  New  York),  Canon  Newman  and 
Dr.  John  Butler.  There  were  also  various 
deacons,  priests  and  brothere  of  the  Oratory 
of  the  Oood  Shepherd,  the  Ordere  of  St. 
rrancis  and  Holy  Croas,  the  Slstere  of  St. 
Margaret  and  othen. 

In  terms  of  the  c^portunltles,  I  have  been 
attached  to  sundry  church  homes.  Buildings 
that  were  lighted  with  gas  and  poorly 
heated;  where  the  organ  bellows  sometimes 
faUed  to  work,  great  gothlc  churches  where 
tbe  lights  were  plentiful;  the  organs  were  fine 
instruments  and  tbe  people  failed  to  work. 
On  some  occasions  I  served  in  buildings  con- 
verted to  house  derelicts  or  in  huge  conven- 
tion halls  that  were  temporarily  furnished 
as  churches.  There  was  even  a  period  when 
we  used  the  1892  Prayer  Book  because  the 
Pariah  was  poor  and  we  could  not  afford  the 
green  book  at  its  day — ^the  1928  Prayer  Book. 

Same  of  tbe  most  interesting  educational 
experiences  which  intrigued  me  were  service 
with  ecumenical  oonomlsslons,  working  with 
young  people  as  they  wrote  their  own  litanies 
or  and  helping  them  to  prepare  Jazz  and 
gmtar  Masses.  Studying  liturgies  and  read- 
ing hosts  of  books  to  prepare  for  service  in 
the  church. 

There  were  also  eiqwrlences  in  perform- 
ing tbe  deeds  of  parochial  responsibilities. 
Serving  with  Priests  who  said  the  early 
Eucharist  in  twenty  minutes  flat  and  with 
othen  who  stretched  it  out  to  almost  an 
hour.  I  have  heard  many  kinds  of  sermons, 
•ooie  very  long  and  very  bad  ones  and  many 
that  were  ezoellent.  The  shortest  one  I  ever 
heard  took  exactly  two  minutes. 

It  Is  quite  obvious  that  I  have  not  em- 
phasized my  tenure  here  at  home,  but  I 
wanted  to  save  the  best  until  the  last.  This 
home  which  I  call  possessively — My  parish — 
Oulst  Chxirch  in  Rockville,  Maryland.  My 
life  here  began  with  Father  Black  who  had 
once  served  as  a  Curate  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Intercession  of  Trinity  Pariah,  New  York. 
He  had  attended  Seminary  with  the  Vicar 
0*  Trinity  Church  who  had  written  to  him 
about  my  move  to  Maryland.  Within  a  short 
period  after  I  arrived  here.  Fr.  Black  asked 
n»e  to  assume  some  duties  as  a  Lay  Reader. 
Within  a  month.  I  was  called  one  morning 
»nd  asked  if  I  would  Officiate  at  the  9:15 
Service  and  preach  a  sermon  written  by 
rtther  Petere.  That  was  quite  an  eiq;>erlence 
M  anyone  can  attest  who  has  had  to  decipher 
Fr.  Peten  almost  illegible  penmanship.  A 
Lay  Reader  who  can  Join  me  In  that  thought 
to  Mr.  Hopkins  who  had  the  same  duties  for 
the  11:00  ajn.  Service  on  that  day. 


Althou^  I  had  served  on  other  Vestries, 
service  on  this  Vestry  was  a  marvelous  edu- 
cation. As  a  restilt.  a  nomination  was  made 
for  additional  service  but  I  was  not  elected. 
At  first,  I  was  disappointed  not  realizing 
what  Ood  had  In  store  for  zne.  Time  proved 
God's  point  since  my  inability  to  serve  came 
along  In  three  months  when  I  went  into  the 
hospital.  This  proves  that  Ood  knew  what  He 
was  doing — I  didn't.  His  plan  did  something 
else — It  brought  home  to  me  the  love  of  the 
people  of  this  Parish — the  prayers — flowers — 
letters — visits — cards  and  communions  each 
gave  me  an  evidence  of  His  love  through 
your  love. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  all  of  you  that  1 
feel  a  great  sense  of  Joy  in  now  vrorking  with 
Fr.  Brown  and  Fr.  Rose.  It  is  also  a  wonder- 
ful feeling  to  be  a  part  of  this  congregation 
of  friendly  active  membere  who  are  my 
brothen  and  sistera  in  Christ.  Hearing  the 
voices  of  our  cholra  under  the  direction  of 
our  Minister  of  Music.  Mr.  Preston.  Is  the 
source  of  additional  Joy.  Being  a  part  of  the 
fellowship  of  Lay  Readers  is  another  area 
for  which  I  have  great  feeling. 

The  young  i>eople  of  this  pariah  never 
cease  to  amaze  me  in  their  aeal  and  In  their 
service.  Our  acolytes  do  so  much  for  all  of 
tis  who  serve  at  the  Altar  and  sometimes 
straighten  us  out  when  we  seem  to  fall  or 
forget  a  point  in  otir  activities  in  the  Eucha- 
rist. 

From  I^.  Hord  who  started  me  on  this 
road,  to  Fr.  Brown  who  now  walks  It  with 
me.  I  have  been  most  fortunate.  Tbe  ways  In 
which  God  has  shown  me  error  in  my  use  of 
the  life.  He  has  given  me  and  the  hi4>py  ex- 
periences have  made  me  a  willing  wearer  of 
the  whole  armor  of  faith. 

It  Is  with  Joyful  humUlty  that  I  begin 
this  forty-fifth  year  as  a  Lay  Reader.  It  Is 
my  hope  that  I  can  continue  to  serve  and 
with  a  fervent  prayer  that  I  look  forward  to 
the  coming  yean  of  service  in  the  church. 
And  now  my  prayer  of  thanks: 

Thank  you.  Lord,  for  this  great  life,  which 
You  have  given  me. 

For  all  my  friends,  here  gathered,  and  for 
my  family. 

For  serving  our  great  Nation,  in  a  very  spe- 
cial way. 

For  serving  at  the  Altar,  on  this.  Your  Holy 
Day. 

For  tempering  adversity,  for  Joy  In  tbe  suc- 
cess. 

Which  brought  me  here  to  this  great  church 
and  for  my  happiness. 

For  places  you  have  sent  me,  to  do  your 
bidding  th^re, 

And  for  the  many  ways  You've  shown,  that 
for  me  You  do  care. 

May  I  continue  on,  O  Lord,  to  work  within 

Your  plan. 
To  do  the  things  which  I  should  do  to  help 

my  fellowman. 
I  know  I  am  not  worthy  Lord,  yet  hopefully 

I  pr»y. 
That  I  may  serve  You  well,  O  Lord,  imtU 
my  dying  day. 
Amen. 


TEAPOT  DOME  SCANDAL  GROWS 
ON  OIL  SHALE  LEASING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  third 
tract  in  the  Federal  prototjrpe  oil  shale 
leasing  program  was  offered  for  bid  this 
morning  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Of  the  three 
bidders,  a  joint  bid  by  Piiillips  Oil  and 
Sun  Oil  Cos.  was  the  highest  at 
$75,586,800. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  said  before  that 
this  latest  oil  shale  leasing  would  pro- 


vide US  with  an  (^iportunity  to  make  a 

better  comparison  <k  the  first  two  tracts. 

It  does  indeed,  and  these  are  the  results: 

Amount  of  ofl  identified  by  DOt  as  "recov- 
erable"; high  bonus  bid;  and  per  barrel 
bonus  bid  yield  to  Federal  Gonemment 
Colorado  Tract: 
C-a,  January  8,  1974,  4,070  mttlion  barrels, 

$210305,000,  5Ji  cents  per  barrel. 

C-b,  February  12,  1974.  723  mlUion  barrels, 

$75,596,800,  163  cents  per  barreL 
Utah  Tract: 
U-a.  March  12,  1974.  244.4  mUlion  barrels, 

$75,596,800.  30.9  cents  per  barrel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  disparity  in  the  per- 
barrel  yields  to  the  Federal  Government 
tram  the  leasing  of  these  public  lands  is 
simply  outrageous.  The  second  tract 
brought  three  times  as  much  as  the  first, 
but  the  leasing  today  of  the  third  tract, 
brought  twice  as  much  as  the  second 
tract.  This  amounts  to  six  times  as  much 
as  the  first  tract:  30  cents  per  barrel 
compared  to  5  cents  per  barreL 

If  the  C-a  and  C-b  tracts  have  brought 
per  barrel  bonus  bids  similar  to  today's, 
the  Public  Treasury  would  be  over  $1  bil- 
lion richer.  Instead,  public  petrt^um  re- 
sources i4>pear  to  be  going  for  peanuts, 
to  be  eventually  rescid  by  a  private  in- 
dustry that  has  already  recorded  unprec- 
edented annual  profit  levels. 

After  learning  of  the  results  of  the 
second  tract  leasing,  I  nTote  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Morton  asking  that  he 
delay  the  prototype  program  imtil  a  com- 
plete, emergency  reexamination  was 
completed.  How  much  was  the  public  re- 
ceiving for  the  sale  of  their  precious 
natural  resources?  Why  did  one  sale 
bring  a  nickel  per  barrel,  while  another, 
in  more  difficult  mining  conditions, 
brought  16  cents  per  barrel? 

That  letter  was  written  on  February 
13. 1  have  not  received  a  reply  as  of  this 
date. 

I  asked  Secretary  Morton  why  those 
leases  should  not  be  renegotiated  to  as- 
sure a  fair  and  equitable  treatment  of 
the  public's  interest.  If  there  was  any 
indication  that  the  public's  interest  was 
not  being  served,  then  the  programs 
should  be  delayed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  results  of 
today's  leasing  make  all  the  more  clear 
the  urgent  need  for  an  agency  to  revive 
and  reexamine  Government  leases  of  the 
public's  lands  and  resources.  Although 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  stands 
guard  over  trillions  of  dollars  of  public 
property,  it  has  a  startling  l£ick  of  sec- 
ondary oversight:  Once  land  is  leased 
or  minerals  are  authorized  for  recovery, 
there  is  no  second  effort  to  insure  the 
public  that  they  are  indeed  receiving 
bonus  bids  or  royalty  payments,  truly 
commensurate  with  the  value  of  the  re- 
sources. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend 
to  offer  amendments  to  the  upcoming  ex- 
tension of  authorization  for  the  Renego- 
tiation Board,  to  allow  the  Board  to  re- 
negotiate leases  let  for  recovery  of  re- 
sources from  public  lands.  Such  an  over- 
sight mechanism  could  h^  prevent  the 
apparent  abuses  of  the  public's  interest 
that  we  are  seeing  today. 


GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOANS 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
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tleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'BlJuu)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  OUARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  ^e  ex- 
pand briefly  on  the  substance  pf  the 
unanimous-consent  request  wljich  I 
made  earlier.  ] 

H.R.  12523  is  a  bill  relating  to  tljie  con- 
tinued availability  of  fimds  appro#riated 
in  earlier  fiscal  years.  It  is  a  ncm^ontro- 
verslal  bill  which  earlier  passM  the 
House  imanimously  and  subsequently 
passed  the  Senate,  in  a  somewhat 
amended  form,  also  unanimously^ 

One  of  the  Senate  amendments  lo  H.R. 
12253  dealt  with  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program,  and  sought  to  malqe  such 
loans  more  readily  available  to  sndents 
from  middle-income  families.      T 

At  the  same  time  the  Senate  was 
amending  HJ%.  12253  and  attaching  its 
amendment  thereto,  the  Spedali  Sub- 
committee on  Education  of  this  bopy  be- 
gan hearings  on  a  similar  bill  wfth  an 
unfortunately  similar  number,  vli  H.R. 
12523.  1): 

The  Committee  on  Education  ai»d  La- 
bor has  today  reported  H.R.  12523  to  the 
House,  and  I  requested  unanimou*  con- 
sent, in  effect,  that  the  House  lailguage 
on  the  guaranteed  loan  program  «s  em- 
bodied in  H.R.  12523.  be  subsUtufed  for 
the  Senate  amendment  to  HM.  |l|2253. 


OTTAmAMTXXD  STTTDKNT  LOAMS 

In  1972.  when  the  Congress  eiiacted 
Public  Law  92-318.  the  massive  Bduca 
tion  Amendments  of  1972,  we  chlmged 
the  formula  for  eligibility  for  guaranteed 
loans  and  for  the  interest  subsidy  that 
had  long  been  a  feature  of  that  loa*  pro- 
gram. Prior  to  the  1972  amendment,  any 
student  whose  adjusted  family  licome 
was  115,000  or  less  could  apply  ^or  a 
guaranteed  loan  and  for  interestj  sub- 
sidy. The  Federal  or  State  Ooveminents 
would  assiire  the  lender  against 
on  the  loan,  and  the  United 
would,  for  eligible  students,  pay  th 
Interest  during  the  period  whlli 
student  was  in  school. 

In  1972.  we  removed  the  incoi 
for  eligibility,  believing,  quite 
that  $15,000  was  not  what  it  had 
But.  at  the  same  time,  in  an 
avoid  abuses  of  the  program,  we .. 
the  institutions  of  higher  educatftn  to 
make  a  determination  that  the  st  ident 
was  in  need  of  a  loan,  and  the  amo]  nt  of 
that  need.  || 

■nie  resulting  performance  haj  not 
been  encouraging.  The  number  of  loans 
has  fallen  off  substantially  froai  the 
figures  originally  predicted,  and.^hile 
there  has  been  some  recovery,  wt  are 
still  denying  interest  benefits,  aiicl  In 
many  cases,  denying  access  to  colleie.  to 
a  great  many  young  people  on| 
dubious  grounds  that  they  are 
affluent  to  need  a  subsidy." 

In  January  1973,  the  Presl 
budget  estimated  that  the  num 
loans  would  rise  from  1.256,000  in 
72  to  1.533,000  in  1973-74,  and  1.6 
in  1974-75.  The  most  recent  b 
shows  those  estimates  reduce 
1,088,000  in  1972-73,  890,000  in  19 
and  979,000  in  1974-75. 

The  reasons  for  this  decline  _ 
number  of  guaranteed  loans  are  se 


but  almost  without  exception,  the  wit- 
nesses before  my  subcommittee  and  the 
observers  who  have  written  me  have 
placed  the  major  share  of  the  blame  on 
the  requirement  that  the  individual  loan 
applicant's  need  be  "analyzed"  through 
the  use  of  analysis  techniques  that  were 
designed  to  ration  out  scarce  grant 
funds  and  scholarslilps. 

The  result  has  been  that  middle- 
income  families  have  become  virtually 
"analyzed  out"  of  the  loan  market  at 
the  same  time  that  increased  tuitions 
and  fees  are  beginning  to  price  them 
out  of  the  opportunity  to  pay  their  kids' 
college  costs  from  current  income. 

In  the  14  months  that  I  have  chaired 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
there  has  been  no  more  persistent  theme 
underlying  the  testimony  before  my  sub- 
committee, and  the  correspondence  I 
have  recevied  from  parents,  students, 
college  financial  assistance  officers, 
banks,  and  my  colleagues,  than  the  plea 
that  something  be  done  to  stop  this 
notion  that  a  family  with  an  income 
slightly  in  excess  of  $10,000  can  "reason- 
ably be  expected  to  contribute"  30  per- 
cent or  more  of  its  total  Income  in  order 
to  keep  its  kids  in  college — and  the 
notion  that  the  entire  panoply  of  stu- 
dent financial  assistance,  including 
loans,  must  be  confined  to  kids  coming 
from  the  bottom  of  the  economic 
spectnmi. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  several 
months,  my  subcommittee  has  conducted 
field  studies  of  the  loan  problem,  and 
7  days  of  open  hearings  on  its  scope  and 
on  proposed  remedies.  The  legislation  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee 
have  developed  will  not  solve  all  the 
problems  of  the  loan  program.  But  it 
will  make  a  healthy  beginning  back  to- 
ward a  situation  in  which  young  Ameri- 
cans of  middle-income  famines  will  not 
be  told,  in  effect,  that  their  parents 
ought  to  take  out  a  third  mortgage  or 
sell  the  family  farm  in  order  to  qualify 
for  a  guaranteed  loan. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  Mr.  Speaker,  agreed  unanimously 
to  this  resolution  of  this  problem  for 
the  immediate  future.  But  I  have  re- 
peatedly stated  and  I  will  reiterate  again 
today,  that  it  is  my  intention,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  to  complete,  this  year,  a 
thorough-gohig  study  of  the  entire  stu- 
dent assistance  program,  including  the 
loan  program,  and  to  seek  to  present  to 
the  House  an  entirely  ne\^  student  assist- 
ance package  well  before  the  existing  law 
expires  on  June  30.  1975. 

Let  me  describe  the  legislation  we  re- 
ported today. 

Under  H.R.  12523,  as  reported  to  the 
House,  the  requirement  for  formal  needs 
analysis,  would  be  removed  altogether 
from  the  program  for  borrowers  whose 
adjusted  family  income  is  less  than 
$15,000.  and  who  are  borrowing  no  more 
than  $1,500  in  a  given  year.  For  students 
with  adjusted  family  incomes  of  $15,000 
or  more,  or  for  students  who  seek  to  bor- 
row in  excess  of  $1,500.  appropriate  needs 
analysis  would  still  be  required  though 
the  bill  does  ban  the  use.  in  this  context 


only  of  the  very  stringent  needs  analysis 
system  worked  out  for  the  basic  oppor- 
tunity grant  program. 

In  addition,  HJl.  12523  extends  for  1 
more  year  the  special  allowance  pro- 
visions of  existing  law,  imder  which  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare can  prescribe  a  special  allowance 
to  be  paid  to  lenders  imder  this  program 
to  help  make  up  the  difference  between 
the  7-percent  Interest  chargeable  to  the 
borrower  and  the  market  interest  rate 

H.R.  12523's  proposed  changes  in  the 
guaranteed  loan  program  would  affect 
loans  on  which  guarantees  are  made 
after  60  days  subsequent  to  its  enact- 
ment. In  effect,  these  would  mostly  be 
loans  made  to  meet  expenses  for  this 
fall,  though  some  might  be  applicable  in 
siunmer  school. 

It  is  my  opinion,  and  I  am  joined  in 
this  opinion  by  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  (Mr.  Qtni)  and 
by  the  able  ranking  minority  member 
of  my  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Dellknback)  that  this 
amendment  will  help  meet  the  immedi- 
ate problem.  We  are  agreed,  too.  that  it 
will  not  cure  all  the  ills  of  the  program, 
and  that  the  subcommittee's  Intention 
to  press  on  to  a  rewriting  of  the  entire 
student  assistance  package  should  not 
and  will  not  be  slowed  down  by  expedi- 
tious House  action  on  this  proposal. 


KEEPING  A  STRONG  NA'HON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Chappell)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  outstanding  contributions  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  organization  is 
their  great  Voice  of  Democracy  contest 
for  high  school  students.  Their  efforts 
have,  without  doubt,  infiuenced  thou- 
sands of  young  people  to  think  more 
deeply  about  our  country  and  Its  needs, 
as  well  as  their  own  ability  to  help  the 
Nation. 

This  year's  theme  Is  "My  Respon- 
sibilities as  a  Citizen"  and  I  am  very 
proud  that  the  State  winner  is  from  my 
own  district.  His  name  is  James  Fred- 
erick H.  Holmes  from  Daytona  Beach, 
Fla.  Jim  has  been  active  in  his  school- 
President  of  Mainland  Forensic  League 
and  captain  of  the  debate  team.  He  has 
won  numerous  awards  in  speaking  and 
we  are  indeed  pleased  he  has  received 
recognition  from  the  VFW  as  Florida 
State  wiimer. 

Mr.  Siieaker.  Jim's  thoughts  in  his 
speech  are  some  that  we  all  can  benefit 
by  and  I  present  his  speech  here  for 
everyone  to  read : 

MT   RCSPONSIBILmES  AB   A   CimxN 

(By  James  F.  H.  Holmes) 
Almost  two  centuries  ago.  a  small  group 
of  Americans  gathered  to  cast  their  votes  for 
a  new  experiment.  An  experiment  In  Free- 
dom, Liberty,  and  Self-government.  Never  be- 
fore In  the  history  of  the  world  has  any 
political  experiment  been  so  successful,  never 
before  have  so  many  people  been  so  free. 

Through  the  decades  the  United  SUtes  has 
grown  and  prospered.  We  have  become  th* 
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strot^est.  richest,  and  most  successful  coun- 
try in  the  world. 

Today,  two  hundred  million  Americans,  all 
of  us  free.  Living  and  WM'klng  according  to 
our  beliefs  and  our  desires. 

I  hear  so  often  what's  wrong  with  America, 
but  seldom  do  I  bear  anyone  admit  that  in 
Older  to  preserve  our  way  of  life  and  In  order 
to  improve  America,  Americans  must  first 
meet  their  responsibUitles  as  citizens. 

What  are  my  responsibUitles  as  a  citizen? 
What  are  your  responsibilities  as  a  citizen? 

Our  foremost  res{>onslbUlty,  is  to  exercise 
our  rights  as  granted  us  by  the  constitution 
and  work  to  protect  and  preserve  those 
rights. 

We  can  not  afford  to  be  apathetic  toward 
our  government.  We  must  exercise  our  right 
to  vote.  So  often  I've  heard  people  say  their 
one  vote  doesn't  really  count.  But  they  are 
so  very  wrong.  History  has  shown  us  that 
one  vote  does  count.  One  vote  made  Oliver 
CromweU  lord  protector  of  the  Ck>mmon 
wealth.  One  vote  decided  that  Americans 
would  speak  English  rather  than  German. 
One  vote  kept  Arron  Burr  later  charged  with 
Treason  from  becoming  President.  One  vote 
made  Texas  part  of  our  country.  One  vote 
saved  Andrew  Johnson  from  impeachment. 
One  vote  changed  France  from  a  monarchy 
to  a  repubUc.  and  One  vote  made  Adolpb 
HlUer  bead  of  the  Nazi  Party. 

One  vote  does  count.  Our  Democracy,  our 
Freedom,  hinges  on  ovir  vote. 

Register  to  vote,  participate  in  government 
and  political  campaigns,  and  vote  on  every 
•lection  day. 

We  must  also  stand  ready  to  defend  our 
country.  Both  from  Foreign  Aggression,  and 
undue  crittclsnu  from  within. 

Lately  the  Institutions  and  principles 
which  have  made  our  nation  great  have  been 
under  attack;  The  Supreme  Court.  The  Con- 
greas.  The  Presidency,  The  Flag,  The  Home, 
TiM  Bducational  System,  and  even  the 
Church. 

We  must  reqtond  with  loud  voices  that 
In  q>lte  of  their  faults  and  faUures,  we  be- 
lieve in  these  institutions.  Let  us  point  out 
what's  right  with  America  as  well  as  what's 
wrong. 

We  should  aU  recognize  that  with  our  free- 
dom some  two  centuries  ago  came  certain 
reqMnsibUltiee  and  obligations  which  have 
been  passed  down  generation  to  generation. 
The  cost  of  Freedom  has  l>een  high.  High  m 
the  pocketbooks,  on  the  battle  fields  and  in 
tlM  hearts  of  our  ancest<»«. 

As  Benjamin  Frankim  left  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  a  Woman  ask  him  "Sir 
what  type  of  government  do  we  have?"  He 
reqxmded  "Madam  we  have  a  Democracy,  if 
you  can  keep  it."  He  was  really  telling  us 
that  Freedom  ia  everybodies  job  and  as  a 
young  American  I'm  striving  to  meet  my 
reeponsibillties  as  a  citizen.  If  we  meet  our 
reaponsibillties,  and  with  Ood's  help  we  will 
overcome  the  crises  of  our  time  and  ensure 
a  Strong,  healthy  America  for  our  children. 

As  we  near  our  two-hundredth  anniver- 
sary as  a  nation,  let  us  answer  BenjanUn 
Franklin.  Let  us  tell  him  "Tea  we  have  a 
Democracy  and  we  shall  ke^  it". 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  again  thank  the 
VFW  for  its  continuing  work  with  our 
young  people — and  a  special  thanks  to 
Jim  for  a  fine  iqieech. 


HOW  SOCAL  PLANNED  THE  LATEST 
EUC  HnUB  RAID 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  9  mile- 
man  from  Callfomla  (Mr.  Moob)  *m  rec- 
ognized for  SO  minutes. 

Vx.  MOBS.  Mr.  Speaker  some  10  Mem- 
berB  of  the  House  have  signed  a  discharge 


petition  seeking  a  1-year  open  up  of 
Navy's  Elk  Hills,  CaUf.,  oil  reserve.  As 
constructed,  the  legislation  this  petition 
seeks  to  discharge  would  benefit  Stand- 
ard Oil  of  California  by  several  hundred 
millions  of  dollars.  I  have  warned  0*  this, 
offering  to  provide  any  member  definitive 
documentation  of  the  dimensions  of  tills 
blossoming  giveaway.  Curiously,  the 
President,  warned  in  1970  and  1973  of 
this  affair,  has  maintained  support  of 
the  open  up  attempt. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  dimension  of  the 
overall  effort  to  take  Elk  Hills  for  com- 
mercial exploitation  and  massive  private 
profit.  For  years,  immediate  boundaries 
of  Elk  Hills  and  other  Navy  reserves  have 
been  the  scenes  of  raids  by  private  inter- 
ests, seeking  to  drain  Federal  oil  pools 
by  abuse  of  leases  and  Government  per- 
mits. TtoHs  has  been  accomplished 
through  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment and  U.S.  Geological  Survey. 

Private  companies  have  attempted  to 
Invade  Navy's  oil  pools  by  drilling  on 
their  own  fee  lands  next  to  reserves.  This 
has  been  especially  true  at  Elk  HUls. 
twice  resulting  in  law  suits  against 
Standard  Oil  of  California  by  Navy 
throtigh  the  Justice  Department. 

The  most  recent  case,  known  as  Tule 
Elk.  after  the  oil  field  in  question,  re- 
sulted in  victory  for  CJovemment.  as  the 
court  decided  Socal  was  Illegally  draining 
oil  reserved  for  national  defense.  How- 
ever, this  case  is  unique  because  I  have 
come  into  possession  of  internal  Socal 
documents,  giving  us  a  rare  glimpse  into 
how  a  giaJit  oil  company  works  as  it 
prepares  and  calculates  a  ndd  on  public 
resources.  These  papers  indicate  the  com- 
pany was  aware  its  drilling  would  take 
Government  oil,  and  carefully  examined 
projections  on  how  much  oil  it  could  ex- 
tract before  Government  found  out  and 
acted.  The  onj^  reason  Socal  informed 
Navy  of  its  drilling  program  was  because 
of  its  fear  that  Congress  and  the  press 
would  discover  its  activity  and  make  it 
public. 

Socal  spokesmen  have  admitted  the 
papers  are  genuine.  The  most  f  ctscinating 
twist  here  is  that  in  spite  of  these  revela- 
tions, the  President  continues  to  press 
ahead  with  plans  to  open  Elk  Hills  for 
Socal's  benefit.  Such  a  position  becomes 
increasingly  untenable  when  an  observer 
peruses  these  internal  d(x;uments.  which 
I  now  offer  for  inclusion  in  the  Rzcoed 
in  the  hope  Members  will  find  them  use- 
ful and  enlightening: 

San  Fbancisco.  Calit., 

October  14, 1970. 

EZFLOKATOaT  PBOSPXCTS  NXAB  EliK  Hoxs 

Mr.  A.  V.  MAB-mn:  On  Octolser  0.  1970  you 
requested  our  comment  on  possible  involve- 
ment with  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  1  if 
certain  exploratory  prospects  outlined  by 
your  staff  were  to  be  drilled.  We  liave  studied 
the  m^  which  you  provided  and  have  dls- 
ouaaed  the  matter  briefly  with  counseL  (It 
seems  to  us  tlutt  each  of  the  prospects  will 
eventually  arouse  the  interest  of  the  Navy 
and  wiU  necessarily  bring  about  negotiations 
for  joint  production  of  the  pools  that  are 
found  to  extend  into  NPB  #1.) 

SBCTTONS  7-« 

In  o\ir  position.  Prospect  7R  and  offers 
the  most  favorable  conditions  for  normal 


commercial  exploitation  of  oil  pools  found  at 
these  locations.  We  would  expect  that  tlie 
accumulations  would  be  produced  in  the 
same  noanner  as  the  existing  14B  pool  that 
extends  from  Navy  Section  14B  in  NPR  #1 
to  areas  in  Sections  15B.  22B  and  23B. 

SECTIONS  7-a 

It  should  be  noted  that  Prospect  7R  lies 
within  the  proposed  extended  area  estab- 
lished by  the  Amendatory  and  Supplemen- 
tal Agreement  (NOd-8477).  Within  the  pro- 
posed extended  area  inclusion  is  mandatory 
for  a  Stevens  Zone  accumulation  which  is 
found  to  be  connected  with  a  Stevens  Zone 
reservoir  now  productive  within  NPR  #1. 
If  such  connection  does  not  exist,  the  ac- 
cumulation does  not  have  to  be  included 
under  the  Unit  Plan  Contract  (decision  is 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy) .  The  reservoir 
could  be  produced  in  the  manner  employed 
for  the  14B  pool.  It  appears  that  lack  of  con- 
nection with  a  reservoir  now  productive 
within  NPR  #1  could  be  proved  for  Pros- 
pects 7R. 

We  believe  that  the  probability  of  becom- 
ing involved  with  Navy  to  some  extent  if  oU 
is  discovered,  is  very  nearly  100%  for  each  of 
the  prospects.  However,  the  probable  phys- 
ical situation  indicated  by  you  for  Pros- 
pects 7R  lead  us  to  believe  that  commercial 
exploitation  of  reservoirs  discovered  in  these 
areas  co\Ud  be  arranged. 

J.  H.  Thacbkb. 

7-R — PaoDucnoN  and  Exploration  Progsak 

PRINCIPLK 

Begin  exploration  on  North  half  of  Sec- 
tion— away  from  Unit  Boundary. 

Thus,  minimise  inunediate  threat  to  Re- 
serve and  resulting  early  Navy  action  to 
include. 

ADVANTAGES 

Could  allow  considerable  production  befocw 
Oovemment  reacts. 

If  limited  extension  mto  Reserve,  could 
result  in  Standard's  ability  to  produce  com- 
mercially. 

DISADVANTAGES 

May  instigate  Oovemment  legal  attack  on 
lS(b)   ("mutually  desirable")  intetpretation. 

May  cause  Armed  Services  Committee  to 
request  shut-in  until  facts  determined. 

End  result  could  be  condemnation  of  land 
for  dollars,  no  oil. 

San  Francisco,  Cauf.. 

June  21,  1973. 
Elk  Hills  Exploration 

Mr.  J.  H.  SiLcox:  Pursuant  to  our  discus- 
sions with  Messrs.  Oosllne  and  McBaine  on 
June  19,  we  have  prepared  the  attached  sum- 
mary position  paper  in  an  attempt  to  focus 
attention  on  the  key  factors  that  must  be 
evaluated  in  regard  to  each  proqiect. 

We  wo\ild  appreciate  your  review  of  this 
summary  and  your  particular  comments  re- 
garding the  technical  questions  raised  in  the 
recommendations  outlined  regarding  the  7-K 
prospect. 

When  you  have  bad  an  c^portunity  to 
consider  this  material  and  your  technical 
data,  we  woiild  like  to  review  'Uie  entire  mat- 
ter with  you  preparatory  to  further  discus- 
sion with  Mr.  McBaine  and  in  preparation  of 
a  mutually  agreed-upon  repc^  to  Mr. 
Ckwllne. 

Position  Pafbk:  Xxploratioh  bt  Standard  oh 
Pbuphxbt  aw  Elk  Hnxs 


OBJRCnvR 

To  consider  the  advisability  of  initiating 
current  exploration  at  one  or  more  loca- 
tions around  the  iMundary  of  Bk  HiUo. 
There  are  legal  questions  invcdved  whicb 
dictate  a  cautious  approach,  but  current  oU 
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•Uo  cupport  proceeding 
prognun  erea  tbough  aome  liA 

JtMM»»  09  roiMM  iitx. 

Tbe  RtUehed  m«p  indlcAtes  th^  tmIoos 
poBBlble  exploratoty  plays.  Of  thfae,  only 
tbrae  kppemr  of  mfflcfent  merit  ttorrently 
to  be  Included  In  ttila  analysis.  They  are  the 
7-a  ana.  the  area  and  the  aiva. 

Otb«r  plajre  are  more  speculative  fro^  a  tech- 
nical standpoint  and  face  at  least  jtte  sam« 
legal  problems.  J^ 

rOSmOJI    BDMMABT — DtDIVIBCAL    SXPttO«A1«aT 
LOCATICkMS  T 

The  7-R  location  la  the  most  aitracttT* 
trf*a  a  geological  standpotnt,  thus  carrying 
tiM  least  risk  of  prortng  unprotfnettte.  (Un- 
tartonately  lU  location  Is  within 
tended  Aiea,  delineated  by  the 
Agreement,  and  there  are  no 
owned  by  oihen  than  Havy  and  Stajftdaid  In 
the  imnedUte  ana.) 

An  lasne  ot  major  importance  Is  InTolTed 
la  tke  present  Bk  Hills  Uttgatkm.|ln  this 
caae.  the  trial  Judge  has  ruled 
graph  15(b)  of  the  Unit  Plan 
caily  be  inroked  on  a  basis  of 
slraUllty."  This  Is  In  contrast  to 
tton  that  Navy  has  pretluusly   _ 
iBelaslen  could  be  Initiated  uwler 
tbe  dlseretlan  of   the  Becretary^ 
•vent   the   Secretary   would   also 
ultimate  power   to  determine  the 
Inclusion. 

Drilling   of   an    exploratory   play 
could  cause  Navy  attorneys  to 

trial  court's  Interpretation  on 

that,  without  15(b).  Navy  has  only 
coarse  of  condemnation  to  protect 
serve  against  drainage.  In  such  eve^t,  Navy 
attorneys  could  cite  the  well  being  drilled 
by  Standard  and  the  time  factors  involved  In 
satisfactory  condemnation  procedurqi  to  ar 


Preeent  geology  Indicates  thte  to  a  "sepa- 
rate structure"  f  rota  those  within  Unit  and 
only  limited  extenatoa  within  Unit  bound- 
aries. 

DisMlvantages:  May  Intttata  Ckyvenunent 
••S^  aWaok  «n  16(b)  ("mutuany  desirable") 
intenwctatlon. 

May  cause  Kavy  or  Armed  Services  Com- 
■olttee  to  requeat  shut-in  until  facts  deter- 
mined. 

Knd  result  could  be  condemnation  of  land 
for  dollars.  Jio  oU. 

San  ftANcnco.  Caudt. 

June  29, 1973. 

But   Htij  n  ExPLOaATIOM 

Mr.  J.  K.  Oooumk:  Subsequent  to  our  re- 
cent discussion  with  you  and  Messrs.  Mc- 
Balne  and  Sllcox,  we  have  reviewed  in  detaa 
thej«rlous  technical,  legal  and  policy  aspects 
aflfecting  exploration  prospects  around  the 
boundary  of  the  Bk  HOls  Unit. 

Wa  bav*  dlscuand  these  questions  with 
both  Messrs.  McBalne  and  Siloox,  and  this 
memorandum  is  consistent  with  their  views. 

In  summary,  we  reconunend  consideration 
'^  *  two-well  drilling  program  to  test  the 
7-a  prospects.  We  sxiggest  approval  for 
budgetary  purposes  with  the  provision  that 
the  7-B  )>roq>ect  be  drUled  first. 

Summary  material  regarding  each  Individ- 
ual prospect  Is  attaelied. 

We  would  apprecUte  an  opportimlty  to 
discuss  this  at  your  convenience. 

J.  H.  Thacbsx. 

Poernoif  FAPaa 
KirucMATtOM  ST  STAMSAaa  OM  PaaipiiaiT  ow 

Elk  Hsxs 
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gue  that  the  15(b)  Interpietatl 
owmded  In  the  interest  of  the 
of  the  Reserve. 

Becauee  a<  this  problem,  the 
Ing  that  should  be  considered 
the  7-R  area  should  be  as  far  as 
from  the  present  Unit  boundaries, 
ample.  U  the  initial  weU  to  drUled 
In  the  northern  half  of  Section  7 
activity  in  exploration  and  dcvelo 
the  7-R  play  might  not  cause  Navy  . 
concern  to  give  rise  to  a  challenge  of 
court's  interpretation  of  15(b) .) 

While  ciurent  geology  indicates  n©  con- 
nection to  a  pool  that  is  commerclaL^  pro- 
ducUve  within  the  Reserve  bovmdlxy  In 
1948,  the  possibility  of  some  Navyljiction 
btiilt  around  the  provisions  of  the  Attenda- 
tory  Agreement  must  be  kept  in  nand  in 
new  of  the  fact  that  the  7-R  plly  Ues 
within  the  Kxteaded  Area.  if 

Jteeommendmtion:  This  pUy  should  be 
given  further  detailed  review  from  gn  op- 
eraUng  standpoint  to  determine  h#w  far 
away  from  the  boundary  of  the  Reserve 
drilling  and  production  could  be  ki 
iMyw  long  a  tUne  might  go  by  before 
of  potential  drainage  or  the  Reaerve  {might 
become  evident.  On  the  basis  of  tbMede- 
termlnations.  final  review  of  the  rlski  reto 
tlve  to  15(b)  can  be  undertaken  will  the 
attorneys.  jf 

A  brief  chart  summarising  the  advajltages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  7-R  idkr  to 
attached.  ^^ 

Principle:  Begin  exploration  on  No; 
of  Section — away  from  Unit  bounda 

Thus,  mlnlmlM  >w»n«jMth.^^.  threat  ib  Re- 
serve and  resulting  early  Navy  actlln  to 
Include. 

Advantages:  Could  allow  conslderablii  pro- 
duction before  Government  reacts. 

If  limited  extension  into  Reserve.  Icould 
resuK  m  Standard's  ability  to  produce.com- 
merclally. 


I  haU 


OBjacms 
To  consider  the  advisability  of  Inittoting 
current  exploration  at  one  or  nM>re  locations 
around  the  boundary  of  Elk  HiUs.  There  are 
legal  qiMstions  Involved  which  dictate  a 
cautious  approach,  but  current  oil  shortages 
support  proceeding  wltti  the  program  even 
though  some  risk  to  entaOed. 

AaxAs  or  pomrriAi,  xxPLOKATioif 
The  attached  map  indicates  the  various 
possible  exploratory  plays.  Of  these,  only 
three  appear  of  suflctont  merit  currently  to 
be  Included  in  thto  analysto.  They  are  tha 
7-R  area.  Other  plays  are  more  speculative 
from  a  technical  standpoint  and  face  at  least 
the  same  legal  problems. 

'OamOM    BVMMABT msIVIBUAI.    IXPLOaATOST 

I.OCATIOMS:     1.     7-a    ASXA 

The  7'R  location  is  attractive  (1  In  •)  from 
a  geological  standpoint,  thus  carrying  the 
least  risk  of  proving  unproducUve.  While  its 
location  to  within  the  Extended  Area  de- 
imeated  by  the  Amendatory  Agreement,  cur- 
rent geology  indicates  no  connection  to  a 
pool  that  was  ccmmerclally  productive  with- 
in the  Reserve  boundary  In  IMS.  Thus,  the 
possible  application  of  the  Anxendatory 
Agreement  to  remote  as  long  as  the  present 
subsurface  picture  is  reasonably  correct. 

Of  the  three  plays  under  consideration,  the 
7-R  prospect  to  the  only  prospect  which  now 
appears  to  lie  almost  entirely  outside  of  the 
pwesent  boundaries  of  the  Unit.  Initial  drill- 
ing would  b*  about  two  mUes  from  the  limit- 
ing line  of  coounerelal  productivity  of  the 
Stevens  Zona  within  the  Unit.  Action  in  thto 
location  by  Standard  can  be  Justified,  if  nec- 
essary, on  the  basto  that  drflllng  is  being 
conducted  where,  aoeordlng  to  our  geology, 
it  to  least  likely  to  Involve  reserve*  within 
the  Unit. 

An  issue  of  major  tmportanoe  to  involved 
in  the  present  Elk  Hllto  litigation.  In  thto 
case,  the  trial  Judge  has  ruled  that  para- 
graph 16(b)  of  the  Unit  Plan  Contract  can 
only  be  Invoked  on  a  basto  of  "mutual  de- 


sirability." Thto  to  la  eoBtrart  to  the  dosi. 
tion  that  Navy  has  previously  taken  tiut 
tnclualon  could  be  inftlatad  under  ibh^ 
at  the  dtocretton  of  the  Becrrtary,  m  ii',^ 
event  the  Secretary  would  atoo  have  the  ttm 
■aate  power  to  determine  the  terms  of 
Inclusion.  ™ 

Drilling  of  an  explM^twy  play  in  7-1. 
couW  cause  Navy  attorneys  to  challenge  the 
trtol  Courtis  Interpretation  on  the^nS! 
that,  without  16(b).  Navy  has  o^ty^e^ 
course  of  condemnation  to  protect  the  bI 
serve  against  drainage.  In  such  event,  Nari 
attt^neys  could  cite  the  well  being  inueJ 
by  Stiindart  and  the  time  facto«involved 
in  satisfactory  condemnation  procedure,  tn 
argue  that  the  15(b)  Interpretation  must  te 
T^'tJ^'  ^**'-*  ^  «>•  i-otectlS 

Navy  attorneys  may  be  more  Inclined  to  uk 

fr  7^"^  °'  ^  ^«('»)    Interpretation  to 
the  7-R  situation  than  in  BotoToau^tZ 

Tr^.J^t  P'^P**^'  "*»  entirely  on  Stand- 
ard and  Navy  lands,  and  actions  related^ 
application  of  16(b)  can  be  conducted  UuLw 
in-house-  between  Navy  and  the  bSm; 
Armed    Services    Committee.    In    sltuattao. 

«?*,«/^r°^'*  ?^"  landowners,  applicalton 
of  15(b)  would  not  solve  a  dralmtge  arX 
lem  because  it  appUes  only  toStandard's 
Und  and  not  to  that  of  outsiders.  Thus,  the 
independence  of  action  avallahto  to  Nmv  to 
consultation  with  the  Arm«l  Services  ^ 
mlttee  is  markedly  reduced  when  outside 
landowners  are  involved  and  the  overaU  pol- 
icy reaction  of  Congress  becomes  a  matt«raf 
greater  significance.  —•••cr  « 

B*cwise  of  thto  problem,  the  cmly  drllllnr 
that  should  be  considered  cunvnUy  la  the 
7-R  area  should  be  as  far  as  poaslbte  from 
the  present  Unit  boundaries.  9ar  enmpto  if 
the  iniual  weU  is  drill*!  at  le«?^  iii 
northern  half  of  Section  7-R.  early  activity  in 
exploration  and  development  of  the  7-R  plsv 
might  not  cause  Navy  sufficient  concern  to 
give  rise  to  a  chaUenge  of  the  trial  court's 
interpretation  of  18(b).  Exploration  advises 
thto  can  be  done. 

Reeommendstlon.-  bploratlon  Is  prepared 
torecommend  drilling  this  prospect  andbe- 
ii*VM  Mrly  development  can  be  kept  at  least 

ary.  On  thto  basto.  we  recommend  thto  pros- 
pect for  hnmedlate  approval  and  drUllng. 

A  brief  chart  summarlrtag  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  7-R  play  is  at- 
tached. K"*    »  »*- 

San  FkANciaco,  Cauf., 

Julp  3.  1973. 
Euc  Hnxs 

MKMOaANBVM    TO   TMI   riLM: 

On  July  3.  i»73,  Mr.  Oosline  met  with 
Messrs,  McBalne.  Slloox.  Hartsook  and  my- 
self to  revtew  Btr.  McBaJne's  memorandum  of 
June  29,  1973  and  our  memorandum  of  June 
29,  1973. 

He  questioned  Mr.  McBalne  closely  oa  the 
paragraph  15(b)  issue  on  condemnation.  He 
received  the  assurance  of  Mr.  Sllcox  that  in 
view  of  a  fault  Just  south  of  the  south  line 
of  Section  7-R.  Exploration  for  there  would 
ba  minimum  intrusion  into  the  Unit  of  the 
7-R  aeoumulatlon. 

I  called  Mr.  Gosllne's  attention  to  the  7-R 
production  and  exploration  program  attach- 
ment to  our  men>orandum  as  to  disadvan- 
tages, which  sUtes.  "May  cause  Navy  or 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  request  shut- 
in  untu  facts  determined."  I  told  him  I 
thought  we  were  very  Ukely  to  receive  such 
request  If  the  7-R  weU  were  producUv*.  Mr. 
Oosline  felt  the  Company  was  in  a  position  to 
decline  to  shut-in  weUs  In  the  north  half  of 
Section  7.  We  reviewed  a  number  of  other 
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fleets  of  the  problem  and  IBs.  Oosllna  re- 
tained the  memoranda  and  will  advise  us 
bto  wishes  shortly. 

I  reported  the  above  to  Mr.  Mlms  and  gave 
blm  a  copy  of  the  McBalne  memorandum. 

J.  H.  Tbachek. 

San  FaANCXSCo,  Caup., 

July  12,  1973. 
Elk  HnJiS  DanxxNo  7-R 

MemMandum  to  file:  At  the  Executive 
Committee  today,  Mr.  John  SUcox  presented 
the  Exploration  Department  proposal  for  a 
well  on  7-R.  He  explained  In  some  detail  the 
geology,  the  structure,  and  the  Intrusion  Into 
the  Unit  of  each  of  such  plays.  He  also  In- 
dicated better  control  technologically  on  7-R. 
He  bad  a  map  and  a  nayout  and  rate  of  re- 
turn chart  to  supplement  the  economics. 

Mr.  Oosline  had  told  me  not  to  get  into 
the  technicalities  of  the  contract  and  the 
lawsuit  if  It  could  possibly  be  avoided.  Mr. 
Miller  asked  me  our  view  of  the  proposal.  I 
told  him  that  thto  was  a  matter  of  man- 
agement Judgment.  Mr.  Oosline  had  con- 
sulted extensively  with  Mr.  Turner  McBalne 
and,  with  us,  had  considered  the  rtoks  of  in- 
clusion and  hshd  recommended  to  top  man- 
agement that  the  wells  should  be  drilled. 

In  hto  presentation,  Mr.  Sllcox  stated  that 
Bill  Brlstow  and  I  plan  to  call  on  the  Navy 
and  tell  them  about  the  well  at  an  apprc^rl- 
ato  tlm*  before  Information  reached  the  pub- 
Uo.  I  t<rfd  Mr.  MiUer  In  my  very  brief  re- 
marks that  I  felt  thto  essential  to  avoid  mto- 
Informatlon  getting  to  the  Navy  from  Jack 
Anderson,  the  Bakersfield  paper,  or  another 
outside  aotirce.  Mr.  Miller  remarked  that  thto 
was  our  fee  property  and  that  we  plan  to  drill 
and  that  we  ahould  teU  the  Navy  that  we 
plan  to  do  so  as  a  courtesy,  but  we  were  not, 
of  course,  seeking  any  permissions  from  the 
Government.  I  added  that  as  the  C<»nmlttee 
wdl  knew  we  were  a  participant  In  the  Unit 
and  the  Opwator  for  the  Unit  and  that  I  felt 
informing  the  Navy  of  our  plans  would  facili- 
tate the  continuance  of  our  present  good  re- 
lattoos  with  the  Oovomment. 

In  short,  Mr.  MlUer  and  Mr.  Haynes  con- 
euTied  In  our  plan  to  advtoe  the  Navy  per- 
sonally at  the  appropriate  time.  I  will  co- 
ordinate thto  with  Mr.  Brlstow. 

In  considering  our  advice  to  the  Navy,  I 
stoted  that  as  to  7-B  we  could  indicate  that 
it  was  selected  beeauae  of  Ito  minimum  pos- 
Hbto  Intrusion  Into  the  Unit.  (Mr.  Haynes 
questioned  the  daslrablUty  of  making  such 
statement  since,  he  Indicated,  management 
might  toter  desire  to  drill  other  locatlMia 
which  penetrated  deeper  Into  the  Unit  than 
T-B.  I  responded  by  withdrawing  the  sug- 
gestion In  llgjit  of  such  management's  poesl- 
bto  future  desires.)  I  did  not  say  so  at  the 
meeting  beeauae  c€  Mr.  OoeUne's  wishes  not 
to  get  Into  ocmtraotual  points,  but  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  if  Mr.  Haynes'  positicm  ma- 
tartellaea.  be  wm  multiply  the  risk  many- 
fWd  of  InoluBlan  or  condemnation  of  Stand- 
ard's lands. 

Ifr.  Miller  mnazked  at  tbe  end  that  h» 
and  Mr.  Baynas  bad  favored  drilUng  tbaM 
velto  for  aonw  time  and.  unlees  thare  was 
objectkm  frooi  tbe  Oommtttea,  it  wm  ap- 
proved.  H*  made  ooa  further  remark  along 
tbe  lines  that  if  the  7-B  w«U  was  commer- 
elaUy  productive,  we  might  want  to  go  abaad 
and  drlU  up  Beotton  7-B.  I  think  tbe  latter 
■tq>  should  be  i^iproaebad  wttb  gnat  cau- 
tion, but  tt  was  not  appropriate  to  raise 
uqr  cbjeottons  tbairato  at  tbls  meetlnc.  U 
the  first  well  to  sooosasfal.  then  we  can  as- 
aembto  further  tsntinlcsJ  facts,  receive  the 
Navy  comment,  and  management  can  Judge 
what  further  drUUng  sboold  take  idaoe.  X  did 
tatdlcata  tlutt  tb«  Navy  would  undoubtedly 
^m  a  wsn  on  «w  asstta  Uns  of  tbe  Xtoit  and 
»o«My  on  Ssotioas  •  and  U. 

The  proposal  was  an^roved. 


Present  at  the  meeting  were:  Mr.  O.  N. 
MUler,  Mr.  H.  J.  Haynes.  Mr.  O.  M.  KeUer, 
Mr.  H.  W.  BeU,  Mr.  D.  L.  Bower,  Mr.  H.  L. 
Severance,  and,  as  a  guest,  Mr.  L.  W.  Punk- 
houser. 

J.  H.  Thachek. 


San  Francisco,  Cauf., 

July  16,  1973. 
Elk  Hnxs,  7-R 
Mr.  J.  P.  Oosline:  Toward  the  end  of  the 
Executive  Committee  Meeting  on  Thursday, 
July  12,  concerning  exploratory  wells,  one  on 
7-R  two  conunents  were  made : 

( 1 )  Mr.  MUler  commented  that  if  tbe  7-R 
well  were  commercial,  we  might  desire  to 
drill  up  the  balance  of  tbe  property. 

(2)  ISi.  Haynes  commented  that  we  might 
at  a  toter  date  desire  to  drill  exploration 
plays  on  our  land  that  gave  evidence  of  ex- 
tending further  into  the  Unit  than  either 
7-R. 

As  to  the  first.  If  we  drill  a  successful 
well  in  the  north  half  of  Section  7-R,  the 
Unit  will  probably  drill  a  well  on  the  north 
side  of  Section  18,  which  adjoins  7-R  on  the 
south.  If  thto  well  to  non-productive  and 
tbe  evidence  Indicates  that  there  to  no  sig- 
nificant intrusion  into  the  Unit,  then  it 
would  seem  we  could  proceed  to  drill  locations 
south  of  the  Initial  well  with  small  risk 
of  Involving  the  Unit.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Section  18  well  to  commercially  pro- 
ductive in  the  zone  from  which  the  7-R 
well  to  producing.  I  think  we  should  exer- 
cise extreme  caution  before  drilling  locations 
to  the  south  of  the  initial  weU  In  7-R.  (Mr. 
Brtotow's  engineers  have  estimated  that  cu- 
mutotlve  production  from  tbe  first  two  7-R 
welto  In  three  years  might  be  on  the  (Mtler 
of  620,000  barrels  of  oil.  The  effect  of  such 
withdrawal  on  tbe  Unit  Section  18  well  would 
be  drawdown  on  the  order  of  six  pounds 
per  square  inch,  which  to  within  the  accu- 
racy of  present  pressure  Instrumente.)  (In 
short,  it  might  caiise  no  alarm  in  the  Navy.) 
To  drill  additional  producing  welto  southward 
In  7-R  would  result  In  additional  withdrawal 
from  the  reservoir  and  further  evidence  of 
drawdown  on  the  Unit  well  in  Section  18. 
Assuming  no  connection  between  the  7-B 
accumulation  and  a  Unit  pool  known  to 
be  productive  in  1948.  the  Navy  can  pursue 
the  remedies  outlined  by  Mr.  McBalne  In 
hto  letter  of  June  29.  1973:  Use  of  Section 
16(b)  In  the  Unit  Plan  Contract,  offset  pro- 
duction, or  a  conqwnsatory  dramage  agree- 
ment. 

(As  to  tbe  second  comment  that  the  Com- 
pany might  wish  later  to  drill  welto  on  a 
proqieot  that  extends  substantially  Into  tb» 
Unit.)  (If  tbe  Standard  well  or  welto  outside 
the  Unit  produce  from  a  pool  that  Ues  40 
to  80  percent  In  Unit  and  Unit  weDs  so  dem- 
onstrate, I  tblnk  we  can  asrama  that  Navy 
will  atten4>t  to  negotiate  Inclusion  of  the 
pool  pursuant  to  Section  18(b)  cS  tbe  Con- 
tract. Thto  means  that  oar  land  wltbln  tbe 
estimated  limiting  line  of  produetlon  of  thto 
pool  might  be  Included  In  tbe  Unit,  but  on 
a  negotiated  basto  that  would  give  us  com- 
pensation.) 

(I  am  sure  yoa  are  aware  that  Western 
drUled  two  mUB,  No.  U  and  No.  93.  on  Sec- 
tkm  38Z  oOwttlng  tbe  Unit  in  aiE  m  1964. 
These  wtaia  Initially  bad  a  oombtned  prodoo- 
tlon  oapad^  at  about  880  barrels  a  day  and 
tbey  bave  sinoe  produced  a  cumulative  867,- 
000  baneto  of  oO  to  May  81. 1978. 1  suggested 
to  Mr.  SoUsau  at  tbe  time  that  be  abut  tbe 
welto  in  untn  tbe  Xnglneerlng  Committee 
or  other  agency  oould  determine  wbetber 
tiieee  weUs  would  drsln  tbe  UUt.  Mr.  Sol- 
leau's  answer  was  tfaat  be  was  oonfldent  that 
our  welto  did  not  drain  tbe  unit.  As  a  result 
of  tbs  aklUful  pressntatlcns  by  Dr.  Paulsel. 
Mr.  Solleauli  position  was  upheld  In  tbe  trial 
court.  However,  we  should  recognize  that  tbe 


Navy  vigorously  protested  these  welto.  filed 
a  suit  in  the  fall  of  1967,  and  the  litigation 
will  continue  through  the  appeal,  a  period 
of  perhaps  two  more  years  to  1975.  The  Navy 
added  additional  items  to  the  complaint, 
which  in  themselves  had  to  be  researched 
and  answered.  In  short,  tbe  Company  has 
spent  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars 
of  Engineering  time,  management  time,  and 
legal  fees  to  defend  the  continued  production 
of  two  small  welto  and  our  interpretation  of 
tbe  A  &  S  Agreement.  I  doubt  we  can  esti- 
mate the  total  cost,  but  I  am  sure  Mr.  O'Brien 
can  give  you  a  figure  on  the  cost  of  prepara- 
tion for  and  legal  representation  during  the 
trial.) 

In  thto  memorandum,  I  have  not  touched 
on  the  effect  of  the  above  two  drlUlng  pro- 
grams on  the  Ninth  Circuit  Coiirt  affirmance 
of  the  District  Court's  ruling  on  Section  15 
(b)  of  tbe  Unit  Contract,  as  this  to  covered 
in  Mr.  McBalne's  memorandum  of  June  29. 
Nor  have  I  discussed  the  possible  effect  of 
the  7-R  full  development  on  the  two  Navy 
Sections  8  and  12  east  and  west  respectively 
of  7-R.  as  I  have  covered  thto  In  a  separate 
memorandum  to  you. 

(In  summary,  as  I  am  sure  you  are  aware. 
Navy  will  never  permit  the  situation  to  arise 
which  they  believe  will  bring  critictom  on 
the  Navy  from  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  or  the  OAO.) 

I  outlined  the  above  so  that  you  may  keep 
these  polnte  in  mind  in  your  discussions 
with  Messrs.  Miller  and  Haynes  as  to  the 
comments  which  tbey  made  In  the  Thiirsday, 
July  12,  Executive  Committee  meeting. 

J.  H.  Thacher. 


REDUCINa  REGRESSIVE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  TAX 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bukkc), 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  an- 
nounce to  the  Members  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress that  today  I  filed  an  additional  25 
cosponsors  to  my  bill  that  would  reduce 
the  regressive  social  security  tax  on  our 
American  citizens.  This  legislation  would 
reduce  the  tax  on  the  employee  from 
5.85  to  3.9  percent  and  would  reduce  the 
tax  on  the  employer  by  the  same 
amount.  This  regressive  tax  that  resulted 
in  our  wage  earners  in  America  receiving 
a  lower  paycheck  as  of  January  1,  1974, 
must  be  lowered  In  order  to  end 
penalizing  the  American  woiicer  and 
also  to  end  the  practice  of  placing  a 
heavy  tax  burden  on  American  Indus- 
try. Tills  is  the  system  of  taxation  that 
prevails  in  most  European  countries 
where  one-third  of  the  tax  is  pcdd  by  the 
employee,  one-third  by  the  employer 
and  the  balance  comes  out  of  general 
revenue. 

Our  social  security  system  has  been 
freighted  down  with  many  of  the 
burdens  formerly  paid  for  out  of  local, 
coimty.  State,  and  Federal  revenues. 

I  Include  in  the  Rkcorb  at  this  time 
the  "Social  Security  Honor  RoU"  that 
contains  the  names  of  all  those  who  have 
Joined  me  and  some  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
in  oospoDsoriiig  this  much  needed 
legislation: 

SociAi.  SacuBirr  Honok  Boll 

Bella  Abzug  of  New  Tcvk. 
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Joseph  P.  Addabbo  ot  New  York. 
Fnmk  Animmio  of  uunols. 
Herman  BmUUo  of  New  Tork. 
JwiMittMMi  B.  Bingham  of  New  TorkJ 
Edward  P.  Bcdand  of  Maaea^chuaetta 
Frank  J.  Braaoo  of  New  York.  F ' 

George  E.  Brown,  Jr.  of  California. 
James  A.  Btirke  of  UaaaacbuaetU. 
Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke  of  CalUoiiila. 
Phillip  Burton  of  Callf<»nla.  ^^ 

Charles  J.  Carney  of  Ohio. 

Shirley  Cblshcrim  of  New  York. 

Frank  M.  Clark  of  Pennsylvania. 

Wmiam  Clay  of  IKlssourl. 

CardlBS  Collins  of  Illinois. 

SUvlo  O.  Conte  of  Massachusette. 

John  Conyers,  Jr.,  of  Michigan. 

James  C.  Corman  of  California. 

William  R.  Cotter  of  Connecticut. 

Paul  W.  Cronln  of  Massachusetts. 

Domlnlck  V.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey. 

James  J.  Delaney  of  New  York. 

Ronald  V.  Dellums  of  California. 

Bon  de  Lugo  of  Virgin  Islands. 

Rank  E.  Ilenholm  of  South  Dakota.  : 

John  H.  Dent  of  Pennsylvania. 

Charles  C.  Dlggs  of  Michigan. 

Harold  D.  Donohue  of  Massachusetts 

Robert  F.  Drlnan  of  Massachusetts.   : 

Don  Edwards  of  California.  1 

Joshua  EUberg  of  Pennsylvania.         Ij 

Walter  E.  Fauntroy  of  District  of  Coiiimbia. 

Daniel  J.  Flood  of  Pennsylvania. 

William  D.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Donald  M.  Fraser  of  Minnesota. 

Joseph  M.  Oaydoa  of  Pennsylvania. 

Benjamin  A.  aOman  of  New  York. 

Kenneth  J.  Gray  of  nilnols. 

WllUam  J.  Green  of  Pennsylvania. 

Bill  Gunter  of  Flortata^ 

MIrhael  Harrington  of  Massachusettl . 

Augustus  F.  Hawkins  of  California 

Wayne  L.  Hays  of  CHilo. 

Ken  Hechler  of  West  Virginia. 

Margaret  U.  Heckler  of  Massachiuetti. 

Henry  HelstoakI  of  New  Jersey. 

Floyd  V.  Hicks  of  Washington. 

Elizabeth  Holtuman  of  New  York. 

Harold  T.  Johnacm  of  Calif  omla. 

Bartaar*  Jontaa  U  Texas. 

Joseph  B.  Kaorth  of  Minnesota. 
John  C.  Klmczyjiskl  ot  IlUnola. 
Peter  N.  Kyros  of  Maine. 
Wmiam  T-^tuwflTi  of  Florida. 
Mike  BSeOonnaek  of  Washington. 
Stewart  B.  MeKtaney  of  Connecticut. ' 
Torbert  H.  BUodoaiald  of  Mkasachnsetta. 
Ralph  a.  Mefcaltc  at  Ullnota, 
Panren  J.  MiteheU  of  Maryland. 
Joe  Moakloy  a<  Massachusetts. 
William  8.  Moorhsad  of  Pennsylvania 
Thomas  E.  Morgan  of  PennsylvanU. 
Morgan  F.  Murphy  <rf  IlUnotB. 
Robert  N.  C.  mz  of  Pennsylvania. 
Jamea  O.  cyHaim  of  Michigan. 
Clanda  Peppsr  a<  Florida. 
Carl  D.  FwftlnB  at  KcBtneky. 
Bertram  U  FMMl  ot  New  Yortc. 
Malvla  Price  of  Ulinols. 
Wmiam  J.  Randan  of  Missouri. 
Charles  B.  Rangel  of  New  York. 
Ogden  R.  Held  of  New  York.  | 

Henry  8.  Reuss  of  WlseonslB.  j 

IJonald  W.  Rlegle,  Jr.,  of  Wisconsin. 
FMsr  W.  Rodlno.  Jr..  ct  Ne«  Jsowy. 
Robert  A.  Roe  of  New  Jersey. 
Fred  B.  RooBoy  of  FennsylvaBJ^ 
Charlsa  Rose  of  North  OaroUna. 
Benjamin  8.  Rosenthal  of  New  York. 
I^mand  J.  St  Germain  of  Rhode  Islaiid 
Cttarles  W.  nandman.  Jr.,  of  Hew  Jmra. 
Pa«l  8.  Sarhanes  of  Marylaad.  if 

Fatrida  BchroodBr  of  COIonda  iJ 

Mbn  r.  SeibarIlB«  of  Ohla 
JasMS  V.  fttaaton  U  Ohio. 
Ftortney  H.  Stark  of  California, 
liouls  Sttdtes  of  Ohio. 
Frank  A.  Btuhblefleld  of  Kezrtucky. 
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Gerry  X.  Studda  of  Massachusetts. 
Robert  O.  Tleman  of  Rhode  Island. 
Richard  Vander  Veen  of  Michigan. 
Charles  A.  Vanlk  of  Ohio. 
Jerome  R.  Waldle  of  CaUfoniia. 
Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California. 
L«8ter  L.  Wolff  of  New  York. 
Antonio  Borja  Won  Pat  of  Guam. 
Ous  Yatron  of  Pennsylvania. 
Andrew  Young  of  Georgia. 
Clement  J.  Zablockl  of  Wisconsin. 


March  12,  197^ 


EQUITY  FOR  THE  SINGLE 
TAXPAYER 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  tiiig 
point  in  the  Rxcoib  and  to  Inchidc  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
at  this  time  to  urge  the  distinguished 
Chairman  Wiliuh  Mills  and  his  col- 
leagues on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  move  expeditiously  in  executive 
session  with  the  markup  of  H.R.  2701. 
I  testified  before  that  committee  last 
year  supporting  the  passage  of  H.R.  2701 ; 
again  I  call  the  House's  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  passing  this  legislation  with- 
out waiting  another  year. 

As  we  all  know,  millions  of  Americans 
are  now  in  the  process  of  filing  their  1973 
tax  returns.  Unfortimately,  approxi- 
mately 38  million  people;  namely,  those 
who  are  not  married,  wlU  be  dlscrlml- 
ntOed  against  when  they  pay  their  taxes. 
H.R.  2701  would  remove  this  discrimi- 
natory inequity  faced  by  single  people 
by  establlohing  a  uniform  rate  structure 
for  all  taxpayers,  whether  they  be  mar- 
ried, widowed,  divorced  or  single.  This 
means  that  after  the  allowable  deduc- 
tions and  exemptions  are  taken,  the  same 
graduated  tax  rate  would  be  applied  to 
an  individual's  taxaMe  income,  regard- 
less of  one's  marital  status,  thus  aUow- 
ing  persons  to  compote  their  taxes  by 
q»tog  the  same  tax  table  currently 
reserred  for  use  by  married  couples  filing 
Jointly.  H.R.  2701  has  103  cosponsors 
and  has  passed  the  Senate — S.  650.  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Packwood — by  an 
overwhelming  maJtMity  of  53  to  19. 

The  single  taxpayer  pays  up  to  30 
percent  more  In  taxes  than  a  taxpayer 
flUng  a  Joint  return.  The  actual  cost  can 
best  be  illustrated  by  a  few  examples.  A 
single  taxpayer  whose  tavaMa  income  is 
$12,000  pays  $3,630  in  taxes;  if  he  or 
she  were  Banied  and  filing  a  Joint  rc- 
tum.  be  or  she  would  pay  $2;260— a  dif- 
ferenee  of  $370.  And  the  rate  on  any  In- 
come in  excess  of  $13,000— up  to  $14,- 
000— increases;  for  example,  30  percent 
for  the  single  return  and  25  percent  for 
the  Joint  return.  The  tax  penalty  tac  be- 
ing single  at  $1«.0«0  is  $570;  at  $20,000. 
$$50;  at  $60,000.  $3,130. 

I  bdteve  that  taxes  should  reflect  dlf- 
ferenees  in  a  taxpayer's  respoualMlitieg 
for  dependent  suptxnt,  but  the  way  to  do 
this  is  through  exemptions  for  depend- 
ents, not  through  different  tax  schedules 
for  the  same  incomM,  To  that  end.  I  have 
mnoiiOMd  legislation  to  inereaae  the  per- 
sonal exemption  and  the  exemptton  for 
dependents  to  $1,300.  Reqidrtaig  as  we  do 
today  that  single  perMOB  pay  at  a  lii«ha> 


rate  is  simply  arbitrary.  The  Joint  tax 
return  rate  for  married  taxpayers  does 
not  reflect  the  different  financial  respon- 
sibilities in  supporting  six  dependents  as 
opposed  to  say,  one  dependent.  Further- 
more, under  the  present  rate  structure  a 
divorcee  or  widow  with  three  dependents 
using  the  head  of  household  schedule' 
pays  taxes  at  a  higher  rate  than  a  mar- 
ried couple  with  no  children.  In  fact 
widows  and  divorcees  wijo  are  heads  «rf 
households  on  the  average  are  required 
to  pay  10  percent  more  taxes  than  they 
would  had  their  marriages  continued  or 
their  spouses  lived. 

The  failure  by  Congress  to  act  on  this 
legislation  would  be  imconsclonable.  Only 
six  other  countries  tax  their  unmarried 
people  more  heavily  than  their  married 
couples.  Five  of  these  six,  Russia,  three 
of  her  sateUites  and  Spain,  are  dictator- 
ships. We  all  realize  that  our  tax  code 
contains  a  number  of  tax  preferences 
What  HJl.  2701  calls  for  is  not  another 
preference,  but  simple  equity  for  the  un- 
married taxpayer.  Moreover,  this  equity 
is  not  for  the  benefit  of  a  few,  but  rather 
for  the  benefit  of  most,  for  almost  every- 
one must  face  the  prospect  of  one  day 
being  single  and,  imless  this  bill  is  passed, 
being  confronted  with  discriminatory 
taxation. 


March  12,  197U 
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STATE  OR  FEDERAL.  CONTROL? 

(Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DOMDaCK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  "protection  fumidied  by  work- 
men's compensation  to  American  woit- 
ers  presently  is,  in  general,  inadeiqrnate 
and  inequitable.  Significant  improve- 
ments in  workmen's  compensation  are 
necessary  if  the  i»x)gram  is  to  fulfill  its 
potential." 

Much  has  happened  in  the  realm  of 
workmen's  compensation  since  July  of 
1973  when  this  statement  was  made  by 
the  National  Commission  on  State  Work- 
men's Compensation  Laws.  The  Nation's 
oldest  social  insurance  scheme,  work- 
men's compensation,  is  presently  facing 
a  majw  overhaul,  at  both  the  State  and 
Federal  levels. 

As  cosponaor  of  the  bin  (H.R.  8771) 
which  would  force  States  to  upgrade 
their  compensation  laws  or  face  the  im- 
position of  Federal  standards,  this  flurry 
of  activity  has  been  of  great  interest  to 
me.  In  the  face  of  Federal  action,  Stote 
legtelatora  are  hurriedly  enacting 
(Ganges  in  tlieir  Individual  compensa- 
tion laws.  The  ntamber  of  bills  passed  In 
fact,  has  tripled  tn  relation  to  the  output 
of  a  few  years  back.  This  new  surge  of 
interest  however,  has  failed  to  alleviate 
tbe  enormooB  dloDaritiy  al  compensation 
rates  between  individnal  States. 

Tbe  bop-scotch  form  of  State  legislat- 
ing that  has  existed  sfaice  the  earty  days 
of  this  century  has  iwoduced  the  frag- 
mented system  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion thai  we  an  faced  with  today.  The 
tbeory  b^klnd  the  enactment  a<  the  orig- 
inal law  was  tliat  WHft  acetdents  and 


deaths  were  tbe  reoxKisiblllty  of  employ- 
es, one  of  the  many  costs  of  production, 
therefore,  onployers.  not  society  should 
l)ear  the  burden  of  comjiensatton. 

x;nf<H^unat^  for  today's  workers, 
these  regional  rates  of  compensation 
have  fafled  to  keep  pace  with  the  runa- 
way inflation  of  the  past  two  decades. 
•j))0  fwaTiiniim  weekly  benefit  for  dis- 
abled workers  in  23  or  almost  half  of  our 
States,  is  now  below  the  official  UJ3. 
poverty  level  for  a  family  of  four. 
Numerous  other  inequities  in  medical  and 
lehabllitation  payments  simply  add  in- 
sult to  Injury,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
phrase. 

Ihe  "National  Workers'  Compensation 
Standards  Act  of  1973"  which  the  Honor- 
able Caxl  D.  Pkskins  and  I  cosponsored 
aa.  June  1$  of  last  year  would  demand 
the  relief  of  these  deficiencies.  It  would 
guarantee  weekly  death  or  disability 
benefits  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  an  em- 
Idoyees  wage.  Coverage  for  all  employees 
would  be  compulsory.  Medical  and  re- 
habilitation service  payments  would  be 
unlimited. 

Senators  Jacob  Javits  and  Harrison 
WouAics  have  introduced  an  identical 
bin,  S.  3008,  which  Is  presently  before 
the  Senate  Labcn-  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee.  It  is  my  intent  in  the  House, 
as  chatiman  of  the  Select  Subcommittee 
on  Labor,  to  hold  hearings  on  the  issue 
of  woiianen's  compensation  in  an  effort 
to  correct  tbe  ^Justices  experienced  by 
tbe  American  wcM-ker  under  the  present 
diQMffate  State  laws. 

Tbe  foUowtag  article  from  the  Jan- 
nary  23  issue  of  the  Washington  Star 
News  further  d€i;>icts  the  inequities  faced 
by  millicms  of  Americans: 

Took  MoiraT^  Womth:  Wokkicak's 

OoimoraaxxoN 

(By  Sylvia  PMtcr) 

Oar  S5-year-old  state  workmen's  compen- 
satloD  system — ^the  nation's  oldest  form  at 
■octal  Insuranoe,  covering  more  than  eight 
oat  of  ten  ot  lu — is  beading  for  dramatic 
eipanslon. 

Tbe  kmg  overdue  overhaul  will  come  either 
as  a  result  of  a  federal  takeover  of  the  patch- 
work state  comp  laws — or  it  will  come  be- 
caoae  the  threat  of  this  takeover  wlU  force 
tha  states  to  act  on  their  own  to  erase 
th*  painful  inequities,  plug  tbe  gape,  help 
equalise  the  now  wildly  varying  benefits  from 
State  to  state. 

Behind  the  accelerating  drive  for  reform 
ws  the  recommendations  of  a  q>ecial  Na- 
tlaoal  Commla8l<m  on  State  Worlunen's  Com- 
petuatlon  Laws,  which  last  year  completed 
the  nation's  first  exhaustive  study  at  tbe 
Vatem.  Ita  proposals  flash  a  preview  of  the 
■hape  of  the  system  to  come  and  the  scope 
of  protection  you  can  expect  to  have  <mi  your 
Job  within  the  next  two  years: 

Extend  coverage  to  employes  who  are  now 
•xciuded — without  regard  to  occupation  ot 
nomber  of  workers  employed  by  a  given 
flna — and  make  this  coverage  mandatory. 

Season :  in  15  states,  the  commission  found 
less  than  70  percent  of  the  work  force  was 
covered,  and  in  many  states  those  least  likely 
tobeoovered  were  those  most  in  need  of 
ytvteetkm,  such  aa  domestic  workers  and 
turn  wofken.  la  aU,  the  Insuranc*  Infor- 
BuMoa  Instttote  eetimatea,  lO.S  mffllon  TJ.S. 
J«*«n  Me  not  covered  today— an  appalling 
Inequtty. 


Pay  cash  benefits  for  temporary  total  dls- 
abUlty  and  death  to  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  worker's  gross  weekly  wage  as  of  1973  to 
100  percent  of  the  state's  average  weekly 
wage  by  mid- 1976  and  up  to  a  maximum  of 
200  percent  of  each  state's  average  weekly 
wage  by  1981. 

Reason:  in  a  majority  of  states,  the  maxi- 
mum benefit  a  disabled  worker  could  get  was 
under  the  poverty  line  for  a  family  ot  four. 
Most  workers  were  getting  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  their  lost  wages  and  benefit  ceilings 
were,  In  most  states,  utterly  unrealistic  for 
higher  paid  workers. 

Pay  permanent  total  disability  benefits  for 
the  entire  duration  of  a  worker's  disability 
and  upgrade  benefit  amounts. 

Reason:  the  commission  found  that  19 
states  feU  short  of  this  standard.  In  15  states, 
payments  stopped  after  10  years,  and  in  11 
states  the  maximiun  benefits  to  cover  wage 
losses  were  less  than  $25,000 — less  than  tbe 
amount  nuiet  ftiU-tlme  workers  can  expect 
to  earn  In  Just  two  or  three  years. 

Remove  all  existing  legal  limits  on  the 
length  of  time  and  the  dollar  total  to  be 
q>ent  on  medical  care  and/or  rehabilitation 
for  any  work-related  injury. 

Reason:  In  14  states,  medical  benefits  were 
limited — even  though  additional  benefits 
might  be  desperately  needed  and  might  spieU 
the  difference  between  a  worker's  regaining 
ability  to  work  or  remaining  dependent  and 
disabled. 

Provide  fvill  coverage  for  work-related  dis- 
eases and  Illnesses  (as  well  as  injuries)  and 
drop  the  frequently  fotind  requirement  that 
an  "accident"  must  have  occiured  in  order 
for  a  dlsabUlty  to  be  eligible  for  compen- 
sation. 

Reason:  several  states  failed  to  provide 
such  coverage  even  though  occui>atlonaI 
diseases  are  now  in  a  frightening  uptrend 
and  in  many  of  the  states  which  did  offer 
such  coverage,  only  certain  diseases  were  cov- 
ered. Others  that  were  not  covered  included 
some  only  recently  associated  with  hazardous 
working  conditions. 

The  pressure  on  the  states  to  move  to  com- 
ply with  tbe  new  standards  Is  on.  Under  a 
bUl  to  be  before  the  1974  Congress,  the  states 
would  have  only  imtll  July  1,  1975,  to  act. 

And  if  they  do  not?  Then  the  prospect  will 
clearly  be  a  federal  law — and  still  another 
layer  of  bureaucracy  and  centralization  In 
Washington. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1974 

(Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia  tisked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rccobo  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Y017NO  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  will  be  discussing  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  69,  the  EHementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Amendments  of  1974.  The 
new  title  I  allocation  formula  contained 
in  this  legislation  will  profoundly  affect 
local  education  agencies  in  every  Amer- 
ican community  in  the  coming  years. 

In  the  past  several  years,  I  have  seen 
conflicting  data  regarding  the  effects  of 
this  new  allocation  method.  The  use  of 
different  appn^riation  levels,  lor  ex- 
ample, makes  any  meaningful  compari- 
son difficult.  Furthermore,  tbe  require- 
ment that  any  amendments  to  title  I 
must  be  printed  in  the  Rxcorb  3  days 
prior  to  their  consideration  makes  a 
thorough  understanding  ol  this  formula 
all  the  more  crucial. 


For  these  reasons,  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  every  Member  be  familiar 
vrlth  the  dissenting  views  on  HH.  69, 
offered  by  five  of  our  colleagues  who 
serve  on  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, Representatives  Cbisholm, 
Baoillo,  Biaggi,  Danhls,  and  Peyser: 

Dissenting  Virws  on  H.R.  60  or  Mr.  BAOnxo, 
Ma.  BiAGCi.  Mas.  Cuisholm,  Ma.  Danhx-s, 
AND  Ma.  Petskx 

After  more  than  one  year  of  hearings  and 
mark-up  sessions  held  by  the  General  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee  and  tbe  full  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  H.R.  69  has  been 
reported.  We  are  compelled  to  submit  dis- 
senting views  on  numerous  points  of  grave 
concern  that  contain  important  ramifications 
for  the  federal  role  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education.  At  issue  are  not  only  sub- 
stantive items  that  seriously  undermine  the 
intent  of  the  legislation,  but  also  tbe  process 
through  which  these  very  items  were  con- 
sidered and  adopted  by  the  Committee.  Be- 
cause of  these  various  concerns,  these  views 
are  submitted  by  Committee  Members  who 
voted  for  some  of  the  provisions  in  question, 
as  well  as  Members  who  voted  against  them. 

THX  FBOCESa  OF  ADOPTING  THE  TTTLS  I  VOSMXTUk 

I>urlng  the  past  six  months,  the  full  Com- 
mittee had  been  considering  the  distribution 
formula  for  the  Title  I  program  of  aid  to  the 
disadvantaged  through  a  process  that  can  at 
beet  be  described  as  haphazard  and  cursory. 
A  multitude  of  formula  alternatives  were 
offered,  including  many  that  would  effect 
radical  changes  in  the  program.  Some  pro- 
posals were  accompanied  with  allocation 
estimates  and  some  were  not.  Yet,  despite  the 
fact  that  Title  I  is  a  county  allocation 
formula,  accompanying  tables  at  all  times 
showed  only  estimated  state  aUotment  totals. 
No  county  estimates  were  ever  made  avail- 
able. Even  the  formula  that  was  finally 
adopted  by  the  Committee  was  am>roved 
solely  on  the  basis  of  estimated  state  alloca- 
tion totals,  with  no  data  available  that  would 
have  in  any  way  illustrated  the  actual  Impact 
at  the  county  level.  Thtia,  although  it  may 
have  been  shown  that  a  state  would  gain 
In  total  through  the  new  formula,  it  was 
not  shown  that  many  heavUy  populated 
counties  within  that  "gaining"  state  would 
lose.  This  was  allowed  to  occur  despite  the 
obJectioDB  of  liembera  of  the  Committee,  and 
deq>lta  the  testimony  of  several  witnesses 
who  appeared  before  the  Committee  recom- 
mendlng  that  the  decision  on  the  new 
formula  be  based  on  county  data. 

Further,  the  chart  showing  state  totals 
that  was  made  available  Just  prior  to  the 
final  vote  on  tbe  formula  did  not  lll\istrate 
comparable  Items.  Specifically,  for  three  dif- 
ferent fiscal  years,  three  different  portions 
of  Title  I  were  diown,  calculated  at  three 
different  appropriation  levels.  Por  Fiscal 
Tear  1975,  the  new  formula  showed  all  parts 
of  Title  I  at  the  President's  budget  request 
of  $1,885  billion.  For  Fiscal  Year  1974,  only 
Part  A  was  shown  at  the  lower  appropria- 
tion level  of  $1,719  biUlon.  For  Fiscal  Year 
1973,  only  the  local  education  agency  por- 
tion of  Part  A  was  shown  at  the  in^Mund- 
ment  level  of  $1,685  billion.  Tbe  actual 
amount  allocated  for  Fiscal  Year  1973  was 
$1,810  biUion,  as  a  result  of  a  court  suit 
which  forced  the  release  of  the  Impounded 
amount.  Ample  data  were  available  show- 
ing allocations  at  the  Increased  amount 
which  the  Conunlttee  was  not  presented. 
The  net  reeult  was  the  a{H>earance  that  some 
states  wo\ild  gain  more  and  others  would 
lose  less  than  would  actuaUy  be  the  case. 

Finally,  tbe  actual  data  need  to  calculate 
tbe  estimated  state  totals  for  the  new  for- 
mula was  not  the  data  the  new  legislation 
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Would  <Uct«t«.   The  aew  formul* 
the  use  ot  the  Oraluuisky  poverty 
two-thirda  of  tb«  AFDC  count  overii 
•hansky   poverty    Index.    In   the 
index  there  are  many  different  Incoo 
based  on  a  variety  of  factors.  Thus, 
count  must  be  made  on  a  case  by 
that  will  undoubtedly  create  admlr 
chaos.  These  counts  are  presently  ni||t  avail- 
able anywhere.  i| 

The  tables  made  available  to  the  (jbmmlt- 
tee  used  the  AFDC  count  over  anlpncome 
level  of  $4000  for  Illustrative  purpoiss.  The 
Income  level  of  94000  was  selected  :|>ecauBe 
tt  was  closest  to  the  median  Orshalitky  In- 
come level  (M200)  above  which  an  e^lmated 
AFDC  count  exists.  However,  since  tJ#  higher 
the  Income  level  used,  the  lower  thi  AFDC 
count,  the  actual  AFDC  count  was  <irverrep- 
resented.  Hence,  the  estimated  state,  alloca- 
tions for  states  with  large  AFDC  popijUatlons 
were  shown  to  be  higher  than  will  actually 
be  the  case.  | 

Thus,  Committee  Members  who  bjkl  been 
deliberating  30  to  40  Title  I  formulasjior  sev- 
eral months  summarily  adopted  a  formula  on 
the  basis  of  limited  and  Inaccurate  Informa- 
tion. Thus  far,  the  damage  that  wf  uld  be 
brought  by  this  radical  change  In  Tlt^  I  pro- 
grams in  large  i>opulatton  centers  hjls  been 
camouflaged  by  uninformed  rhetoac  and 
misleading  data.  If 

After  HJl.  69  was  reported  from  tl^  Com- 
mittee, the  Library  of  Congress  was  alked  to 
produce  a  table  that  eliminates  twdfof  the 
problems  addreosed  above.  The  tablf  shows 
aUocaUons  by  county  for  local  e4^catlon 
agencies  In  Fiscal  Tear  1974  at  91 .39^  billion 
(out  of  a  total  appropriation  of  81  1(19  bil- 
lion). The  new  formula  is  applied  to  81.396 
billion  In  order  to  achieve  a  comparison  of 
like  amounts  for  local  education  a^^ncies. 
nie  following  figures  are  taken  fnSn  this 
table.  They  show  the  amount  lost  ^pd  the 
percentage  decrease  In  allocations  fi 
the  most  heavily  populated  counties 
country.  A  hold  harmless  of  86 
the  previous  year  limits  to  16 
amount  any  individual  county  can 
any  given  year.  Of  the  44  countieflijllsted 
85  show  15  percent  reductions,  thajj  maxi- 
mum possible.  In  spite  of  the  16  percent  hold 
harmless  to  the  previous  year,  most  jDf  the 
counties  that  show  a  15  percent  decriaae  on 
the  table  below  will  continue  to  loe<jaddl- 
tional  funds  because  their  entitlemeflpts  will 
decrease  with  the  application  of  tlie  new 
formula.  It  is  Important  to  reempha^e  the 
negative  effect  of  the  Incresse  in  ellglblea  on 
heavily  populated  areas  as  a  result  of  pie  use 
of  the  Orabansky  poverty  Index: 


OMsrann        Ion 


DOLLAR  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  FISCAL  YEAR  I9|t  ALLO- 
CATION UNDER  CURRENT  FORMUU  AND  FISCAL  YEAR 
1974  ALLOCATION  UNDER  NEW  FORMULA  (LEAK  ONLY) 
APPROPRIATION  LEVEL:  11,396,000,000  li 


Comrty 


DMtrincai 


Pcittnt 
ktu 


California: 

Alamada  (Oakland) 

Los  Anfalas 

San  Francisco 

Colorado:  Danwr 

Connacticirt: 

N«w  Havan 

Hartford ...... 

Goofiia:  Fulton  (Atlanta) 

Illinois:  Cook  (Cnicaio) 

Indiana; 

Laka  (Gary-East  Chicaao) 

St.  Joseph  (South  Band). 

Kansas: 

Wyandotte  (Kansas  City)L_ 


-J705, 12*1 
-7, 480, 150; 
-646,808 
-515.345; 

-628,14^ 
-631, 070 


-12 
-15 
-15 
-15 

-15 
-15 


-735,572'       -15 
-7,779,9991         -15 


Sedtewick  (Wichita). . . 

Kantocky:  Jallanon  (Louis'vina) 

Marytand:  BaMmor*  City. 

MassachuaMi:  SsfMk  (Boston).... 

Michiun:  Wayna  (DetmO. 

Minnesota;  Hannapln  (Minneapolis). 

Missouri :  St  Losis  City 

Nebraska :  Douglas  (Omaha) 


-534,906! 
-133,687 

-238,806i 

-290.686; 

-754,738 

-1,938.183 

-1,112,079 
-3, 890, 005 
-772,417 
-365,833  , 

-336,689  1 


-15 
-15 

-15 
-15 
-15 
-15 
-13 
-15 
-15 
-6 
-15 


Now  iarsay: 

NHdaonOarwyCHy).... 

Passaic  (Pattanon) 

Essex  (Newark) 

Mafcar  (Trenton) 

New  York: 

Eria(B«fraio) 

New  York  City 

Monroe  (Rochester) 

Onondafa  (Syracuse) 

WeslelMstar(Yonkers).. 
North  Carolina: 

Mecklenburi  (Charlotte). 

Forsyth  (Winston-Salem). 
Ohio: 

Summit  (Akron) 

Cuyahofa  (Cleveland)... 

Franklin  (Columbus) 

Montfomery  (Dayton). . . 
Oklahoma:    Oktahoma   (Okii 

„City) 

Oraton;  Multnomah  (Portland).. 
Pennsylvania:  Philadelphia  City. 

Rhode  Island:  Providence 

South  Carolina:  Charleston 

Utah:  Salt  Lake. 

Vif^nia: 

Richmond 

Norfolk 

Washin^on 

Wisconsin:  IMwaukM 


-$811,318 

-624  907 

-1,983.153 

-370,627 

-13 
-15 
-15 
-15 

-1.309.828 

-23.156.030 

-»t9.801 

-395.771 

-930,194 

-15 
-15 
-15 
-14 
-15 

-367,220 
-274,963 

-15 
-15 

-334.438 

-1,867.259 

-614.977 

-342.917 

-15 
-15 
-15 
-15 

-424,038 
-68,950 
-4,069,704 
-531,741 
-423,359 
-260,352 

-15 
-3 
-15 
-15 
-14 
-13 

-367,555 
-4SS^0(2 
-425,807 
-9S2.407 

-15 
-15 
-10 
-15 

KrrrcTS  or  trk  coMMrrns  roairuLA 
With  respect  to  substance,  the  factors  that 
comprise  the  formula  will  cause  a  serious  un- 
dermining of  the  original  Intent  of  the  Title 
I  program,  and  wUl  transform  a  program  of 
assistance  to  areas  with  large  concentrations 
of  poverty  children  to  one  more  akin  to  gen- 
eral assistance  to  the  school-age  population 
at  large. 

WBAKITESSES  OF  THE  OBSHAHBKT  POVXKTT  nVDXX 

First,  the  formula  is  based  in  part  on  the 
Orsbansky  poverty  index  developed  in  190S. 
It  contains  at  least  two  elements  which  weigh 
against  metropolitan  areas:  the  derivation  of 
the  income  levels  and  the  farm-non-farm  dis- 
tinction, 'ilie  basis  of  the  formula  was  es- 
tablished by  studies  made  ten  years  ago  on 
family  food  exi>endltures.  Although  food  ex- 
penditures then  only  accounted  for  30  per- 
cent of  a  person's  income,  it  was  felt  that  by 
comparing  food  expenditures,  the  relative 
poverty  of  different  groups  could  be  found. 
However,  using  food  costs  alone  excludes  the 
important  consideration  of  such  expenses  as 
housing,  transportation,  or  a  person's  assets. 
Mollle  Orshansky,  the  developer  of  the  in- 
dex, stated  before  the  Special  Education  Sub- 
committee, "It  (the  index)  concentrates  on 
the  income-food  relationship,  although  fbr 
urban  families,  particularly  those  handt^ 
capped  not  only  by  lack  of  money  but  b^ 
minority  status  and  large  families,  the  cost 
of  housing  may  be  critical." 

Further  criteria  of  the  index  include  sex  of 
the  head  of  the  household;  number  of  chil- 
dren under  18  in  the  household  and  total 
number  of  persons  In  the  family;  and  farm 
or  non-farm  residence.  The  farm-non-farm 
distinction  Is  not  to  be  construed  as  an  ur- 
ban-rural differentiation.  We  quote  here  a 
Library  of  Congress  research  report: 

"The  poverty  levels  are  not  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  different  costs  of  living  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Nor  are  they 
varied  according  to  rural/urban  residence  or 
suburban/central  city  residence.  The  farm/ 
nonfarm  variation  should  not  be  construed  as 
an  urban-rural  differentiation  since  It  is 
based  on  assumed  cost-of-living  differences 
due  to  the  value  of  food  produced  on  a  farm 
and  consumed  by  the  farm  family  and  since 
the  persons  counted  under  the  farm  family 
poTSPty  levels  are,  generally,  only  farmers, 
not  the  rest  of  the  "rural"  population. 

The  result  ot  this  lack  of  "cost-of-living" 
differentiation  is  that,  relatively  speaking, 
when  used  to  determine  minimum  Income 


needs  of  the  poverty  population,  the  poverty 
levels  tend  to  understate  poverty  conditions 
In  high-cost-of-Uvlng  areas  (such  as  luge 
metropolitan  areas)  and  overstate  poverty 
conditions  in  low-cost-of -living  areas  (such 
as  rural  areas  and  small  towns.)  This  is  in 
reUtlon  to  what  might  be  found  if  tbe 
poverty  levels  were  adjusted  to  cost-of-living 
differences  actually  maintaining  in  given 
areas. 

Another  weakness  In  the  actual  dollar  pov- 
erty levels  Is  that  they  are  criticized  as 
being  too  narrowly  based  (on  food  expendi- 
tures alone)  and  do  not  take  into  account  the 
other  claims  on  a  family's  budget  such  as 
bousing,  medical  care,  and  Income  taxes." 

Thus,  it  is  our  contention  that  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  Orshansky  poverty  Index  out- 
weigh its  merits.  As  Ms.  Orshansky  went  on 
to  outline  other  shortcomings  in  her  formula 
before  the  Special  Education  Subcommittee, 
she  recommended  that  "further  analysis  of 
the  formula  be  conducted  before  it  is  used 
as  a  poverty  index." 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  index  which. 
in  combination  with  other  factors  In  the  new 
Title  I  formula,  compounds  the  antl-metro- 
poUtan  bias.  The  Orshansky  index  calls  for 
the  use  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index  to  up- 
date income  levels.  As  the  Ck>mmittee  for- 
mvUa  requires  a  yearly  update,  the  Income 
levels  in  the  Orshansky  Index  will  increase 
yearly  with  InflaUon. 

ATDC  COUNT  TO  BX  ja^HCIMATBI 

In  addition  to  counting  those  children 
from  families  under  the  Orshansky  index, 
the  (Committee  formula  counts  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  chUdren  from  AFDC  families 
with  Incomes  above  the  Index.  As  noted 
earlier,  the  higher  the  Income  level  \iaed, 
the  lower  the  AFDC  count.  Thus,  as  the  Or- 
shansky poverty  levels  Increase  yearly,  the 
AFDC  count  above  these  levels  will  not  in- 
crease at  the  same  pace  and  will  therefore 
decline.  It  can  be  projected  that  in  a  short 
time  the  AFDC  count  in  the  formula  will  be 
effectively  eliminated  In  total. 

During  the  Committee's  debate,  the  use  of 
AFDC  In  the  formula  was  discussed  at  length. 
Some  Members  expressed  the  view  that  the 
ntimbcr  of  AFDC  children  in  the  larger  states 
is  exploding  and  would  continue  to  expand, 
therefore  should  be  eliminated  as  a  formiila 
factor.  Questions  addressed  to  the  Social  and 
Rehabilitative  Service  of  HEW  by  the  (Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  elicited  the  following 
Information  regarding  the  trends  In  the 
number  of  AFDC  recipients  nationally  and 
the  average  payment  to  AFDC  families 
nationally: 

"January  (1974)  was  the  tenth  consecutive 
month  for  which  the  change  in  number  of 
(AFDC)  recipients  was  less  than  0.7  percent. 
decreases  occurring  in  three  of  those  months. 
1971  flg\ires  had  already  shown  a  marked  de- 
crease in  percentage  rise  of  recipients  over 
1070.  Statistics  for  1972  Indicate  a  further 
substantial  decline  in  percentage  growth 
over  1971.  The  actual  Increase  In  1972  was 
less  than  400,000. 

This  same  leveling  effect  Is  also  reflected 
In  the  natlonaa  statistics  for  average 
(monthly)  moifty  payments  to  AFDC 
famines: 

January  1988 $183.96 

January  1989 171.70 

January  1970 178. 86 

January  1971 188. 66 

January  1972 189.40 

January  1973._ 188.90 

Tbe  same  document,  quoted  above,  as- 
Boted  that  AFDC  data  was  best  available  on 
which  to  base  distribution  of  funds: 

"Although  there  are  vartattons  In  AFDC 
•Uglblllty  and  payment  levels  which  do  favor 
states  with  less  restrlctlTe  eligibility  nUes 
and  higher  payment  levels  In  AFDC  data  are 
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uwd  to  allocate  funds,  we  are  unaware  of 
any  other  nK>re  adequate  data  which  Is  pro- 
yided  county-by-county  on  a  relatively  cur- 
rent basis  (yearly)  which  could  be  used  for 
an  equitable  distribution  of  funds." 

It  is  true,  however,  that  while  in  large 
states  such  as  California  and  New  York  wel- 
fare rolls  are  leveling  off  or  decreasing.  In 
certain  Southern  states  such  as  Alabama  and 
Louisiana  the  number  of  AFDC  families  is 
continuing  to  Increase  at  a  rapid  rate.  How- 
ever, slnoe  the  payments  received  by  the  lat- 
ter group  will  probably  not  climb  fast  enough 
to  keep  up  with  the  Orshansky  up-date,  the 
additional  AFDC  children  will  not  add  to  the 
number  eligible  for  Title  I  In  those  states. 

THX  pot  Ptrra.  KXPXNsrruitB  pknaltt 
The  third  Important  part  of  the  new  for- 
mula is  a  limitation  of  120  percent  on  her 
pupil  expenditures  above  the  national  aver- 
age and  a  floor  of  80  percent  of  the  national 
per  pupil  expenditure  for  states  below  the 
national  average.  The  120  percent  celling 
works  against  Alaska.  Connecticut,  New  Jer- 
■sy,  New  York,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Tbelr  allocations  are  in  effect  reduced  by 
the  celling. 

A  recent  study  projects  that  tbe  follow- 
ing additional  states  could  potentially  be 
limited  by  the  celling  if  their  state  per  pupil 
expenditures  ctmtlnue  to  grow  at  present 
rates:  Illinois.  Michigan.  Minnesota.  Penn- 
sylvanla,  Bhode  Island,  Wisconsin  and 
Uaiyland.  The  120  percent  ceiling  on  per 
pupil  expenditures  penalizes  those  states 
which  have  made  a  greater  contribution  In 
their  q>ending  for  education. 

TRX  "WKALTHIZa"  STATE  ICtSCONCKPTION 

States  with  per  pupil  expenditures  above 
Ibe  national  average  are  often  referred  to  by 
proponents  of  tbe  new  formula  as  "wealth- 
ier" than  those  with  lower  per  pupil  expendl- 
tans.  The  following  will  demonstrate  one 
of  the  reasons  why  that  label  is  inappro- 
priate. 

Tbe  State  at  Mississippi's  Title  I  maximum 
Fsdsral  payment  per  low-lnccone  student  for 
Fiscal  Year  1971  was  $504.  or  91  percent  of 
the  state  per  pupil  expenditure.  In  contrast. 
New  York's  maximum  Federal  payment  per 
low-income  student  was  $780.60  or  60  per- 
cent of  the  state  per  pupil  expenditure.  If 
both  states  had  decided  to  use  their  money 
to  reduce  class  slas  for  low-income  stu- 
dents. Mississippi  would  have  been  able  to 
reduce  class  size  by  48  percent,  while  New 
Yotk  would  have  been  able  to  make  only  a 
2$  percent  reduction  1  This  Is  a  measiire  of 
the  variance  in  tbe  cost  of  education  between 
regions,  as  well  as  an  argument  against  the 
use  of  the  term  "wealthy"  state.  Thus,  the 
new  formula  would  perpetuate  the  phenome- 
non whereby  tboee  states  spending  less  than 
the  national  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
will  stm  receive  m(»e  per  student  than  they 
are  actually  contributing  (state  and  local 
effort  combined)    whllo  those  states  with 


higher  per  p\ipU  expenditures  than  the  na- 
tional average  will  net  be  rewarded  for  in- 
creased effort. 

SAMZ  SIZED  FXE,  SMAT.I.KB  SUCES 

The  consequence  of  tbe  use  of  tbe  rural- 
biased  Orshansky  Index,  plus  the  decrease 
in  AFE>C  and  the  limit  on  payment  rate,  is  a 
redistribution  of  funds  away  from  the  most 
densely  populated  Jurlsdlctlans.  Although 
the  total  number  of  eligible  children  In- 
creases under  this  formula  as  compared  with 
the  present  formula,  the  percent  of  the 
total  for  population  centers  decreases  as 
compared  with  the  present.  Since  the  appro- 
priation level  for  Title  I  U  not  expected  to 
Increase  to  the  level  necessary  to  serve  all  the 
ellglbles.  tbe  relative  amount  that  will  be 
made  available  to  metropolitan  areas  will 
decrease.  The  result  Is  a  dispersion  of  the 
funds  around  the  country.  To  put  it  another 
way.  the  new  formula  must  be  applied  to  the 
same  sized  pie,  with  smaller  slices  as  the  end 
result. 

This  Is  of  Important  consequence  to  the 
federal  role  In  elementary  and  secondary 
education  In  this  Nation.  It  represents  a  re- 
treat from  the  intent  of  Title  I  to  assist 
those  areas  with  large  concentrations  of 
need.  For  poptilation  centers,  tbe  implica- 
tions are  profoundly  negative. 

TRk  KETROPOUTAN  CUSIS  IN  EDUCATION 
FINANCE 

It  is  well  docimiented  that  the  financing  of 
education  in  our  largest  cities  is  in  a  state 
<^  crisis.  The  trend  in  metropolitan  devel- 
opment has  left  the  cities  with  a  highly  ccm- 
centrated  and  less  affluent  population  and 
with  economic  resources  that  are  not  in- 
creasing at  a  rate  that  can  match  the  cities' 
burgeoning  needs.  As  a  result  of  the  greater 
need  and  demand  for  Increased  health,  ho\u- 
Ing,  transportation,  welfare,  sanitation  and 
other  servioes.  a  smaller  propcotlon  of  the 
typical  city  budget  can  be  spent  on  educa- 
tl<m.  de^te  the  higher  tax  rates  which  exist 
in  metropolitan  areas. 

New  York  (?ity,  for  example,  collects  reve- 
nues at  a  per  capita  rate  that  is  22  percent 
greater  than  the  State  average.  But  of  those 
tax  dollars,  tbe  amount  spent  for  education 
is  eight  percent  less  than  tbe  state  average. 
New  York's  revenues  are  burdened  by  per 
capita  spending  for  public  safety  and  assist- 
ance that  Is  2.5  times  the  state  average  and 
for  health  and  sanitation  that  is  ov»  2  times 
tbe  state  average.  These  services  cut  deeply 
Into  the  education  resources  of  tbe  city.  This 
fiscal  overburden  is  easily  recognized  when 
data  from  urban  centers  is  compared  with 
similar  data  from  outside  urban  centers.  The 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Equal  Educa- 
tional Opportunity,  In  their  Committee  Print 
entitled  "Issties  In  School  Finance,"  present 
tbe  following  data: 

Education  as  a  percent  of  total  e]q>«idl- 
turea: 


Percent 

Washington.  D.C 26 

Outside  WasblngUm,  D.C 67 

New  York  City 24 

Outside  New  York  City 62 

Chicago,   111 83 

Outside  Chicago.  HI 67 

Atlanta,  Ga , 89 

Outside  Atlanta,  Ga 81 

Louisville.  Ky 40 

Outside  LouisviUe.  Ky 70 

Taxes  as  a  percent  of  perscmal  Inccone: 

Fercewf 

Washington,   D.C 9.7 

Outside  Washington.  D.C 4.2 

New  York  City 10.  2 

Outside  New  York  City 8.  7 

(Tbicago.   Ill «  7.4 

Outside  Chicago,  ni 4.  0 

Atlanta.  Ga 6.2 

Outside  Atlanta,  Oa 4.0 

LoxUsviUe.  Ky 6.2 

Oitside  Louisville,  Ky 3.  5 

Per  capita  taxes  for  total  expenditures: 

Washington,   D.C $1006 

Outside  Washington,  D.C 425 

New  York  (City 894 

Outside  New  YoA  City 644 

Chicago,   ni 473 

Outside  Chicago.  HI 352 

Atlanta.  Qa 654 

Outside  Atlanta.  Qa 315 

LoiUsviUe.  Ky- 608 

Outside  Louisville.  Ky 302 

These  tables  are  another  Indication  of  tbe 
inappropriateness  of  the  term  "wealthy"  as 
applied  to  areas  with  a  higher  than  average 
per  capita  InconM.  Those  areas  are  usually 
tbe  ones  that  must  spend  more  for  services 
other  than  education,  and  can  buy  less  with 
each  dollar  spent. 

Fiscal  problems  are  Increased  for  New 
Yortc  by  the  effect  of  tbe  tax  rate  <m  the 
formula  for  state  aid  to  education.  Higher 
assessed  valuation  of  pr(4>erty  equals  less 
money  from  the  state  in  New  York,  thus  the 
dty  is  short-changed  again. 

In  addition  to  tbe  wide  range  of  service 
demands  on  every  tax  dollar,  cities  must  pay 
more  for  education,  and  simultaneously,  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  their  populations,  pro- 
vide expensive  supplementary  servioes  such 
as  bUtngual  education,  programs  for  the  men- 
tally and  physically  handicapped  summer 
recreation  programs,  supplementary  nutri- 
tion programs,  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion programs,  and  many  others.  Of  all  the 
children  enrolled  in  school  In  the  state.  New 
York  CTity  has  33  percent.  But  74  percent  of 
the  state's  welfare  children  live  in  that  city, 
along  with  37.5  percent  of  tbe  state's  handi- 
capped children  and  55  to  66  percent  of  those 
who  are  educationally  disadvantaged.  Tbe 
following  data  from  an  Urban  Coalition  Re- 
port entitled.  "Urban  Schools  and  School  Fi- 
nance Reform :  Promise  and  Reality."  showed 
tbe  needs  were  equally  as  demanding  In 
other  urban  centers: 


SHARE  OF  TOTAL  ENROLLMENT  BY  SPECIAL  NEED  CATEGORY,  SEUCTEO  URBAN  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS,  1971-72 

Ilipercai4 


fIfysicaRy 

or 

BMntaUy 
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WHha 

special 

leanimi 

diaanlar 

Title  1 
aliciMa 
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tadMicri 

Told 

Physically 

or 

mes  tally 

baadl- 

cappad 

Wr»a 

iMmiac 

diswdor 

Title  1 
aiWM* 

Voca- 
tional 
lachnicd 

Total 

Itotbeast: 

BoStM,  llbM..ii. 

Buffalo.  ItY 

..„ .-          17 

«.» 

.;           3.8 

-.^      _w             2.5 
J           2.8 

*7 

NA 
.5 

.1 
.3 

7.8 
.2 
.1 

MA 

36.1 
31.4 
419 

60.8 

32.7 
16.8 
29.8 

43.1 
37.2 

L5 
$.$ 

7.2 

27.1 
.6 

2.9 
7.0 
6.7 
NA 

47.0 
44.4 

6a4 

90.5 
36.2 
31.3 
42.2 
51.2 
39.9 

Switli: 

AiUata.  Ga _ 

Houston,  Tex _ 

Ol8 
2.2 

NA 

5l2 
.5 
.8 
.9 

i.3 

7.3 
25.7 

94.6 
IS 

32.4 
16.4 
52.7 

8. 9 

7.3 

12.9 
6l1 
L9 
S.2 

10.2 

111 
35.2 

„j;i^'^'^ 

Chicata  Ui..i._i„« 
DeUriLMch 

Wtst: 

Los  Ancales,  Calif r. 

San  Diato.  CaW 

Saa  Frudsco-OaklaDd.  CaUi. 

Denver.  Celo_ „ 

Portland.  Oreg 
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1.9 
L5 

2.2 

:::::     II 

54.6 
17.6 
37.3 

aeveland.  Ohii"!..!! 
MawuUM^Wt 

S.8 

5.2 

1.3 

2.1 

26.1 
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30.3 
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41.6 
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As  vo  have  pointed  out  e«rU«r,  i^-edu- 
catlon  needs  are  much  greater  In  njin-rural 
than  In  rural  areaa.  Servloea  lOUi  public 
safety,  transportation  and  health  mn  axe 
more  costly.  While  the  federal  gov<jmment 
pays  an  average  of  7.1  percent  for  elefientsry 
and  secmidary  education  among  th#  states. 
Individually  state  receipts  vary  greatly  from 
2.S  percent  to  26  percent.  Mississippi  tecelved 
more  than  ten  times  the  federal  4|p  state 
proporti<Hi  than  did  Iowa  In  1971-74  While 
the  national  average  federal  contrlbf tlon  Is 
7.1  per  state  the  average  for  states  m<i«  than 
30  percent  rural  Is  10.8  percent;  fo|  states 
less  than  30  percent  rural,  6.5  percenl.  Rural 
states  already  receive  the  greater  pr^^ortlon 
of  federal  aid  to  elementary/secondatfy  edu- 
cation. Any  formula  which  widens  viis  gap 
will  present  non-rural  states,  and  so^  rural 
states  which  have  large  urban  centercwlthln 
them,  with  very  acute  revenue  probleps. 

AMOTEOCa    ATTACK    ON    THK    PVKPOSE    OP||nTLje    I 

The  Committee  bill  contains  yet  Inother 
attack  on  the  relationship  between  poverty 
and  the  purpose  of  Title  I.  Plrst  let 
the   Elementary    and    Secondary    !._ 
Act  of  1965.  Section  101  of  Title  I  s 
"In  recognition  of  the  special  edu 
needs  of  children  of  low-Income  faml 
the    Impact    that    concentrations 
Income  families  have  on  the  ability 
educational  agencies  to  support  adeq 
ucatlonal  programs,  the  Congress  he 
Clares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Uni 
to  provide  financial  assistance  .... 
educational  agencies  serving  areas  wl 
centratlons    of    children    from    low- 
Xamllles  to  expand  and  Improve  the 
cational    programs    by    various    mea 
which  contribute  p«uticularly  to  meet 
q>eclal   educational    needs  of  educa 
deprived  children." 

There  can  be  no  question  of  wh 
declaration  of  policy  means.  The  e 
Is  on  poverty. 

The  Committee's  version  of  HJl.  9oi|illow8 
the  local  school  dUtrlct  the  option  or  using 
criteria  other  than  poverty  as  a  basis  ll»r  dis- 
tributing Title  I  funds  among  BchooH.  The 
only  other  method  discussed   by  the  I  Com 
mittee  during  its  consideration  of 
was   the   measurement   of   education 
advantage   through    testing.   To   comi 
the  loss  of  funds  to  the  population 
under  the  Committee's  formula  with 

evltable  dilution  of  programs  and  scl 

shift  to  testing  would  bring,  wouldfeven 
more  severely  truncate  compensatory  educa- 
tion programs  for  New  York  and  many  other 
large  cities  where  poverty  Is  abundant. 

We  will  not  go  Into  the  many  objections 
to  measurement  of  educational  dlsadvajntage 
for  Title  I  eligibility  that  have  been  aired 
by  Members  of  this  Committee  as  wkll  as 
renowned  and  distinguished  scholar!  and 
educators  across  the  country.  It  Is  acKitowl- 
edged  that  the  technology  of  assessmlnt  is 
far  from  perfect:  that  tests  label  an<:|  mis- 
label and  classify  children:  and  that;  there 
is  a  definite  cultural  bias  In  the  tests;  most 
commonly  used  to  measure  educa)  lonal 
disadvantage. 

The  Committee's  Title  I  formula  hlt|  i  New 
York  State,  and  especially  New  Torkj  City 
particularly  hard.  A  decision  to  use  eiluca- 
tlonal  disadvantage  rather  than  poverty  to 
distribute  Title  I  funds  among  schools 
within  a  school  district  would  dilute  llj  nlted 
funds  even  more. 

One  Committee  Member  was  hea^tl  to 
remark,  "there  are  49  other  states"  (>ther 
than  New  York).  What  was  not  clear  i\,  the 
time  is  the  fact  that  not  only  wUl  New]  jTork 
Incur  a  loss,  but  many  other  states  asj  well. 
If  the  formula  became  law,  in  New  j  York 
City  alone,  as  many  as  100,000  chUdren  \  fould 
lose  the  benefits  of  Title  I  services.  It  I  b  for 
those  children  and  the  others  like  themf  from 
states  and  counties  "with  concentratidi  as  of 
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SMALL  BUSINESS  TAX  8IMFLIFI- 
CA-nON  AND  REFORM  ACT  OP 
1974 

(Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  introducing  today  legislation 
designed  to  provide  long  overdue  and 
strongly  warranted  tax  simpUflcation 
and  reform  for  our  Nation's  small  bus- 
iness. Similar  legislation  was  introduced 
in  the  first  session  of  the  93d  Congress 
by  my  distinguished  colleague,  Repre- 
sentative EviNs  of  Tennessee,  and  I  wish 
to  add  to  my  efforts  in  this  important 
endeavor. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  small 
business  community  in  the  United  States 
plays  a  vital  role  in  the  perpetuation  of 
our  free  enterprise  system ;  it  is  particu- 
larly attuned  to  the  needs  of  the  local 
area,  it  makes  contributions  of  inesti- 
mable value  in  stimulating  competition, 
and  it  constitutes  a  substantial  base  of 
America's  past  and  future  prosperity. 

One  of  the  existing  inequities  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  serves  to 
place  a  greater  proportionate  tax  burden 
on  small  businesses.  The  current  tax 
rates  applicable  to  con>orations  do  not 
distinguish  between  small  and  big  busi- 
ness corporations.  The  resulting  effect  is 
that  large  enterprises  pay  a  lower  effec- 
tive rate  of  tax  than  small  businesses. 
According  to  Federal  Trade  Commission 
figures,  small-  and  mediimi-sized  busi- 
nesses pay  taxes  of  around  50  to  51  per- 
cent of  their  incomes,  while  our  largest 
firms  pay  taxes  on  about  35  percent  of 
incomes. 

Section  201  of  the  legislaUon  I  have 
introduced  would  establish  eight  differ- 
ent tax  brackets.  Under  the  lowest  such 
bracket,  a  corporation  whose  taxable  in- 
come is  not  over  $50,000  would  be  subject 
to  20  percent  normal  tax  and  the  surtax, 
if  any,  would  be  the  same.  TTie  amount 
of  normal  tax  would  increase  bracket  by 
bracket  as  the  taxable  income  increases, 
but  any  corporation  earning  up  to  $1  mil- 
lion would  have  the  benefit  of  the  lower 
tax  rates.  For  example,  if  taxable  income 
falls  between  $500,000  and  $1  million,  the 
normal  tax  would  be  $105,750,  plus  22 
percent  of  any  excess  over  $500,000.  Cor- 
porations earning  over  the  $1   million 
mark  would  be  subject  to  slightly  higher 
rates  and,  therefore,  there  would  be  no 
overall  loss  of  F^eral  revenue.  The  shift 
in  corporate  taxes  afforded  by  this  legis- 
lation of  aroimd  1  percent  would  give  a 
substantial   break  to  small  enterprises 
without     significantly     impacting     the 
larger  corporations.  In  effect,  the  bill 
would  allow  the  smaller  concerns  to  re- 
tain more  working  capital  and  thereby 
stimulate  growth  and  expansion  capabil- 
ities which  are  now  stifled  by  our  some- 
what regressive  corporate  tax  structure. 
The  small  business  community  in  our 
Nation  today  is  faced  with  intense  com- 
petition and  slender  financial  resources. 
The  proposal  I  am  Introducing  takes  sev- 
eral constructive  steps  to  protect  the  via- 
bility of  the  American  business  system. 
It     establishes     an     Intergovernmental 
Committee   on    Tax    Simplification    for 
Small  Businesses  and  it  requires  the  sub- 
mission to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of 


the  Treasmy  recommendations  for  struc- 
tural changes  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  which  would  consolidate 
into  one  chapter  those  provisions  relat- 
ing primarily  to  new  and  small  business 
enterprises.  It  takes  into  account  the 
need  for  a  revision  of  depreciation  policy 
and  the  Increasingly  important  need  for 
small  businesses  to  be  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  rapid  technological  advances. 
It  would  relieve  small  enterprises  of  the 
inconvenience  and  time  Involved  in  hav- 
ing to  make  payments  of  various  em- 
ployment and  excise  taxes  more  fre- 
quently than  on  a  monthly  basis. 

In  an  era  where  the  complexities  and 
costs  of  doing  business  are  thwarting  the 
formation  of  new  entennises,  title  HI  of 
this  bill  would  establish  special  treatment 
provisions  for  net  operating  income  for 
the  first  3  years  of  new  and  small  cor- 
porations. 

To  assist  the  growth  of  existing  small 
businesses,  the  legislation  would  increase 
the  additional  flrst-year  depreciation  al- 
lowance, eliminate  the  reserve  ratio  test 
for  small  business,  and  provide  for  a  10- 
year  carryover  of  net  operating  losses 
for  those  concerns  which  fall  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Small  Business  Act.  Ad- 
ditionally, a  new  section  would  be  added 
to  part  I  of  subchapter  O  of  chapter  1 
providing  for  dividend  distributions  to 
reduce  tax  liability. 

This  bill  would  not  only  benefit  the  in- 
corporated business,  but  also  includes 
provisions  designed  to  aid  partnerships 
and  subchapter  S  corporations.  For  the 
latter,  it  would  increase  the  number  of 
permissible  shar^olders  and  broaden 
the  classes  of  permissible  shareholders. 

In  view  of  the  possibility  that  this  ses- 
sion of  congress  will  actively  address  tax 
reform,  I  urge  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  special  need  for  Income 
tax  simplification  reform,  and  relief  for 
small  businesses. 
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REESTABLISmNQ    NOVEMBER    11 
AS  VETERANS  DAY 

(Mr.  SEBELIUS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscord  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
legislation  to  reestablish  November  11 
each  year  as  Veterans  Day,  House  Joint 
Resolution  126. 

Many  veterans  of  World  War  I  recall 
the  emotion  and  feeling  in  their  hearts 
when  the  Armistice  was  announced  on 
the  11th  month,  the  11th  day,  and  the 
11th  hour  in  1918.  It  seems  to  me  the 
decision  to  change  our  Nation's  observ- 
ance of  Veterans  Day  to  the  fourth  Mon- 
day in  October,  while  convenient,  was  a 
great  disservice  to  our  Nation's  veterans 
and  our  Nation's  heritage. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  one  of 
the  Nation's  sacred  holidays  has  been 
sacrificed  for  materialism  and  conven- 
ience. Rather  than  another  convenient 
holiday,  November  11  should  be  a  day 
for  reflection  and  personal  rededication 
to  peace  and  our  American  freedoms  and 
ideals.  Already,  33  State  legislatures  have 
passed  legislation  to  reestablish  Novem- 
ber 11  as  Veterans  Day. 

This  action  is  especially  urgent  as  we 


piepare  to  celebrate  our  Nation's  blcen- 
teonial.  To  expedite  c<mslderatton,  I  am 
today  filing  a  discharge  petition  to  bring 
up  House  Joint  Resolution  126  for  im- 
mediate consideration  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
sign  this  petitiCHi. 

This  week,  individual  delegati<ms  from 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  are  visit- 
jng  Washlngtcm.  I  think  it  would  be 
especially  appropriate  if  we  could  indi- 
cate to  these  veterans  that  we  intoid  to 
make  the  observance  of  Veterans  Day 
something  more  than  a  convenient  holi- 
day. I  am  not  opposed  to  convenience 
and  practical  considerations,  as  such,  but 
I  feel  quite  strongly  this  particular  na- 
tional holiday  should  l>e  observed  in  such 
a  way  that  we  can  rededicate  ourselves 
to  establishing  a  permanoit  framework 
for  peace  throughout  the  world. 

In  memory  of  our  fallen  comrades,  we 
should  do  no  less. 


HUMAN  OOALB :  VALUES  FOR  UVENQ 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous a^ter.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
third  consecutive  year,  MaJ.  Jim  D.  Sul- 
livan of  Wilburton,  Okla.,  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  McAlester  battalion  of  the 
95th  Division — ^Army  Reserve — and  a 
member  of  the  faculty  at  Eastern  State 
Ckdlege,  Wilburton,  Okla.,  has  won  a 
George  Washington  Honor  Medal  in  the 
amiual  Freedoms  Foimdation  of  Valley 
Forge  writing  competition.  His  winning 
paper  this  year  was  entitled  "Human 
Goals:  Values  for  Living."  In  it  he  urges 
us  all  to  "stop  allowing  everyone  to  bad- 
mouth  America  and  start  looking  on  the 
positive  side."  I  am  happy  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  Major  Sullivan's  winning 
letter  as  it  appeared  in  the  Latimer 
County  News-Tribune,  Wilburton,  Okla.: 

To  THx  Bditob:  America  will  remain  ttie 
world's  iMMltng  power  only  if  Americans  be- 
gin now  to  rededicate  themselves  to  keeping 
America  gre*t.  If  America  has  slipped  a  little 
In  recent  years.  It's  because  we  as  tndlTlduals 
and  as  a  nation  have  failed  to  live  by  estab- 
lished human  goals  converted  Into  marching 
orders  tor  dally  living.  These  values  for  liv- 
ing have  been  pronrlded  \ia,  both  as  a  nation 
and  as  Individuals,  In  the  Constitution,  the 
Bible  and  from  examples  set  by  the  resolute- 
ness of  early-day  Americans. 

It's  Ironic  and  sad  that  on  the  eve  of 
America's  200th  birthday  that  our  great 
country  should  be  so  embroiled  by  conflict, 
scandal  and  turmoU.  Never  has  there  been  a 
time  when  apparent  breakdown  has  been  so 
evident  In  govemmenttd  integrity. 

America  must  cultivate  a  larger  niunber  of 
leaders — at  all  levels — who  have  the  states- 
mkn-Uke  moral  fiber  to  rise  above  what 
might  be  called  the  "selfishness  of  leader- 
ship," which  allows  the  drive  for  power, 
wealth  and  popularity  all  too  often  to  get 
in  the  way  of  what's  best  for  America. 

Oone  are  the  days — it  seems — when  a 
nian's  word  or  handshake  Is  siilBclent,  and 
this  has  to  be  the  result  of  our  living  day-to- 
day with  only  selfish  thoughts  without  values 
fw  Uvlng  that  benefit  others  as  weU. 

Human  goals  are  reaUy  nothing  more  than 
a  game  plan  for  life  and  many  of  our  states- 
men have  revealed  that  early-day  goals  nour- 
ished to  fruition  have  led  to  their  success. 
No  good  athletic  team  wlU  go  into  a  contest 
without  having  determined  a  plan  to  achieve 
victory. 


Very  likely  these  human  goals  may  inter- 
fere with  your  comfort  and  even  your  selfish 
Interests:  you  Just  may  have  to  start  talk- 
ing the  American  way  of  life  to  yo\ir  kids 
and  the  pec^Ie  on  the  block;  you  may  have 
to  Jiunp  In  and  take  a  stand  on  local  issues; 
you  may  have  to  spend  some  time  working  in 
local  government,  your  church  and  schools, 
yotir  professional  and  civic  organization. 
Yes,  you  may  have  to  start  doing  more  than 
Just  sitting  back  waiting  for  the  evening 
news  to  see  what  crisis  "they"  have  got  "ua" 
In  today. 

Americans  should  settle  for  no  less  than 
the  best  and  this  must  Include  all  elected 
officials,  plus  community,  state  and  federal 
activities  and  programs.  Thousands  of  ex- 
amples are  recorded — with  fascinating  re- 
sults—of Instances  where  citizens  In  a  com- 
munity have  really  become  Interested  and 
Involved  in  changing  Intolerable  situations. 
Cnir  govermnent  can  shift  toward  totali- 
tarianism only  if  you  continue  to  claim 
you're  too  busy  and  to  Ignore  your  Inherent 
responsibilities   accompanying   freedom. 

How  about  it,  editor?  If  the  mass  media, 
as  well  as  our  leaders,  will  grab  hold  of 
their  responsibilities,  wave  the  flag,  a  Uttle, 
stop  allowing  everyone  to  bad-mouth  Amer- 
ica, and  stsirt  looking  on  the  positive  side — 
111  stand  up  and  help  you  put  the  greatness 
back  In  America  so  America  will  be  around 
to  celebrate  its  300th  birthday! 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  TouKG  of  Illinois  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Rhosbs)  ,  for  March  13-14,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Caxxy  of  New  York  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  OVtxLL),  for  this  week,  on  ac- 
coimt  of  death  in  his  immediate  family. 

Mr.  Btttlex  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes),  for  March  11  and  12,  1974,  on 
account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bkard),  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remailcs,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Ml-.  Frelxnchuysen,  for  1  hour,  on 
Thursday. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rose)  to  revise  and  extend 
tlieir  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
material : ) 

Mr.  McFall,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  EiLBERG,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hakrihgton,  for  S  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OoNZALEX,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Qray,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Matsunaga,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vamik,  for  5  minutes,  today 

Mr.  O'Hara,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ford,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  C^APPELL,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Moss,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 


Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  2^  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  is  estimated  by 
the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $522.50. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ^BARo)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Veysey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kekp  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE. 

Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Mallary. 

Mr.  Sarasin. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McKinney. 

Mr.  Wyxan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Landgrebe  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  HuBER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hanrahan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HoGAN  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  GuDE. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Crane  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Huxis. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Finoley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  HORTON. 

Mr.  Michel  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Abonor. 

Mr.  Bauman. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rose)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Dominick  V.  Daniels. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  BA9ILLO  in  three  instances. 

Bffr.  McKay. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  O'Neill. 

Mrs.  BooGS. 

Mr.  Gnnr. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN. 

Mr.  DiGGS  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 
Mr.LiTTOir. 
Mr.  Won  Pat. 
Mr.  Ford. 
Mrs.  Mink. 
Mr.  Studss. 

Mr.  AspiN  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Fulton. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Waldie  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Bingham  in  five  instances. 
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SENATE  WTTJ.  REFERREDl 
A  bin  •<  tbe  aoMte  «f  the  f«ll|iftaw 


tttlcs  ««ic  taken  fran  the  Speiker's 
table  and.  nnder  the  rale,  refemd  as 
follows:  1 

8.  9MB.  An  act  1«  awtliortee  mprnprmUona 
-for  VA  psmelpatian  in  the  InterMiitolua 

Ocean  Kzpoeltlon  "76 ;  to  tbe  Coounlt^  on 
Foreign  Affaln. 


ENROLI2D  BILL  riGNSD 
Mr.  HATS,  froct  the  CDmmltt  i 


House    Administration,    reported 
that  committee  bad  ezamL-d  and 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House 
following   title,    which    was 
signed  by  the  Speaker  : 

HJl.  8119.  An  act  for  the  reUcf  et 
Bobles. 


ADJOURNMEa«T 


on 

bat 

nmd 

the 

thenjltpon 


turo 


that 


Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motkm  was  agreed  to;   ac^wd 
Ingly  (at  •  o'ckick  and  24  minutes 


). 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomohvw. 


Wednesday,     March 
o'clock  noon. 


13,     1974.    a 


12 


EXECUnVR  COMMDNICATIOfS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  of  rule  XXTV.  execftUve 
communications  were  taken  frong  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  f« 

3034.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Kai 
Ballroad  Paasenger  Corporation,  tranamf 
a  request  for  a  supplemental  a; 
for  fiscal  year  1974  for  Amtrak;  to  the 
mlttee  on  Apprt^rlatlons. 

a035.  A  letter  ftrom  th«  Deputy 

Secretaiy    vt    Defense     (Installatlans 

Housing) ,  transmitting  notice  o<  the  1  ica- 
tlon,  nature,  and  estimated  eoat  of  Tai  ous 
Tartllttte  pvojeeta  prop«ae4  to  be  underti  ken 
for  the  Army  Bieaerre.  pursuant  to  10  U  3.C. 
a333a(l);  to  the  Commtttee  on  Ai  ned 
Services. 

a038.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Be  Ith, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  ct  the  OommlasloBer  of  1  ilu- 
catlon  on  financial  assistance  for  aoal  ita- 
nance  and  operetlcn  of  achoola  In  fede  Uly 
affected  areas  and  f«r  school  oonstrw  Jon 
In  federally  sffwrteil  areas,  pursuant  t  20 
UJ8.C.  a4a(c)  and  20  U3.C.  M2(c>.  ret  lec- 
tlrely,  to  ths  Cmamlttse  on  Bducattenl  uid 
Labor. 

2037.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Cat  net 
Committee  on  Opportunities  for  Bpmi  sh- 
Speaklng  People,  transmitting  a  draft  of  jfro- 
poaed  legislation  to  extend  th* 
date  and  the  anthorlsatlon  at  approprlal 
Urn  the  Cabinet  Conuntttae  on  Opport  nl- 
tles  for  Spanlsh-Spieaklng  People;  to  tha 
Commlttae  on  Oovcrnnient  OperaUons. 

2038.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secr^  ary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  tranaJ  kit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  aq  end 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  revise  |  ind 
extend  programs  of  Federal  asslstance(  for 
comprehensive  health  resources  planii  ng, 
and  to  asstot  the  States  In  regulaUngj  the 
costs  of  health  care;  to  the  Commit 
Interstate  and  Fwelgn  Commerce. 

RCL'BIVBB     ^aoil     THK     COICPTBOIXSS 

2039.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller 
eral   of    the   United   States,    trananUUli 
report  on  the  progress  and  problems  In  £ro- 
vldlng    health    services   to   Indians;    to|  " 
Conmilttee  chi  Government  Operations,  i 


the 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILUS  AND  RESOUmONB 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XEH,  reports  of 
committees  were  dettrered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  prcH>er 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Ur.  BLATtOK:  OoHmlttss  on  PobUe 
Works.  HJL  11929.  A  bin  to  aokend  aee- 
tloa  iSd  of  the  Twwnsssee  Valley  Auttaortty 
Aet  of  1933  to  provide  that  expeadltmes  for 
poltuttam  eontrol  faculties  vlU  be  credited 
against  required  power  Investment  return 
payments  and  rspayiasnts;  with  amendBMnt 
(Bspt.  No.  99-«91).  Bsferred  to  the  Oetnmlt- 
tc*  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  at  the 
Union. 

Mr.  HBNDBRSON:  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  C*tU  Service.  HJO.  aaOO.  A  MU  t* 
aoMnd  Utte  6  of  the  Valted  Statss  Coda  (re- 
lating to  Oowemntent  organlsatlan  and  esn- 
ptayees)  to  assist  FMeral  eaq>Ioyee8  In 
■>e»tlng  their  tax  otoUgations  under  dty 
ordlnanees:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
93-993).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whoto  House  on  the  State  of  the  Cnlon. 

Mr.  PEHKINS:  Conuntttee  on  Bducatloo 
and  Labor.  HJL  12833.  A  blU  to  amend  sec- 
tion 43«(a)  of  the  Higher  Hducatlon  Act  of 
1998^  as  asaendod.  and  aeetlon  2(a)(7)  of 
the  KsMrgsncy  Insured  Student  Loan  Act 
•C  1999.  to  better  aasure  that  students  wlU 
have  reasonable  access  to  loans  to  meet  their 
postsecondary  education  costs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Kept.  No.  93- 
993) .  Referred  to  the  Conmitttee  at  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  8TAa<KB8:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Oooconerce.  HJL  12417.  A  MU  to 
require  tha  dsvelopaaent  at  a  long-range 
plan  to  advanca  the  national  attack  on  dia- 
betes mellltus.  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (BepL  No.  93-994).  Baf erred  to 
the  Comnvlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MATBUNAOA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  ReoMvtUm  977.  Besolntlen  providing 
for  the  constdoratlon  of  HJl.  1M71.  A  btU 
to  amend  section  5S3  of  Utis  A,  United  BUtas 
Code,  known  as  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-900). 
Referred  t*  tha  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  OKLAMKT:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  978.  Reeoltttlon  providing  tar  the 
consideration  of  HJL  39S8.  A  bm  to  amend 
sections  191  and  992  of  the  nderal  Aviation 
Act  of  19BS  te  baplsmsnt  the  Oonvsntlon 
for  tha  SnpprosBton  of  UmawfUl  Selnnre  of 
Alreraft;  to  smend  title  XX  of  mxA  set  to 
authorlas  ths  Prertdsnt  to  sn^and  air  semes 
to  any  foreign  nation  which  bs  dstermlnas  Is 
encouraging  alreraft  hijacking  by  acting  In 
a  manner  Inconsistent  with  ths  COOTentton 
for  the  SoppreoBlon  of  unlawful  Selsure  of 
Aircraft;  and  to  authorise  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  su^snd  the  operating  au- 
thority of  foreign  air  carriers  under  eertsla 
clreumstaasss:  with  snendsMnt  (Rept.  No. 
93-991).  BaCerrod  to  tha  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HAIXT:  Oommlttss  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJL  11569.  A  bill  to  place 
certain  submerged  lands  within  the  |urlsdle- 
tlon  of  the  governments  of  Ooam,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  SntsrlrsB  SasMa,  and  for  other 
purposes.  (Bspt.  No.  9S-9C2) .  Beferrcd  to  the 
Comonslttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Ualoa. 

Ifr.  HAIXY:  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  HJL  11873.  A  bin  to  amend 
the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  to  place  certain 
lands  within  ths  Jurisdiction  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Guam,  and  fSr  otbor  purposes; 
with  amendment  (BepL  Ho.  99-993).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  Bute  cf  ths  Union. 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  BLBSBO:  Oommittee  on  the  Judlet. 
"y- HJL  mo.  AMH  fbr  the  reMef  of  Osteiel 
Mgar  Bachowleekl;  with  amendment  (Bent 
Me.  99-996).  Referred  to  tha  Oonuaittee  cf 
tha  Whola  House. 

Mr.  RAILBBACK:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJL  6911.  A  Mil  for  the  relief  of  James 
Lenaon;  with  amendment  (BapL  No.  93- 
996).  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  at  tha 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FIX>WKRS:  Coomilttee  oa  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  5477.  A  bin  for  the  rrtlef  of  Jose- 
phine OocHalo  (nea  Cbarlto  Mmandez  Bau- 
tlirta);  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-997) 
Baferrod  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  FISH:  Commlttae  on  ths  Judiciary 
HJl.  5««7.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Unda  Julie 
Dickson  (nee  Waters]  (Rept.  No.  93-898) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Oommittee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  HELBKRO:  Oommlttea  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  388.  An  act  for  ths  reUaf  of  Leonor 
Lopss;  with  smsndmsnt  <Bspt.  No.  98-999). 
Referred  to  the  Conunlttsa  cf  the  Whole 
House. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 

vait:  bills  and  resolutions 

Under  clause  2  ti  rule  XTTI.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Cleik 


PUBLIC  BIULS  AND  RBS(»<UnON8 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU,  public 
bills  and  resolutlotui  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Douwi.    Mr.    Zablocxx.    Mr.    Domi- 
mcx    V.    DswisLs,    Mr.    Hblstoski, 
Mrs.  Gbasso,  Mr.   KurcsTmati,  Mr. 
BiuATTOM,  Mr.  Nxoaz,.  Mr.  DxawmBm, 
Mr.    OntoKXA,    Mr.    BosmfKowoni, 
and  Mr.  Ros) : 
HJl.  13377.  A  bUl  to  amend  tttlo  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  hospital  and  nytdtfai 
care  to  osrtam  members  of  the  armed  forces 
<a   nations   allied    or   associated   with   the 
United  SUtes  m  World  War  I  or  WoiM  War 
n;  to  the  Oenunlttos  on  ▼eteraiw'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  8RHJK: 
HJL  13378.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Social  8e- 
enrlty  Act  to  extend  entttleokent  to  health 
care  bonafflts  on  ths  basts  of  sgs  undsr  ths 
Federal  ma«t1csl  Insurance  program   (medi- 
care) to  an  persona  who  are  cltlaens  or  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States  sged  96  or  more; 
to  add  addlUonal  categorios  of  feensfits  un- 
der the  program  (inetadtaig  hsaltk  aaalats- 
nance  and  preventlv*  sonloas.  dental  serr- 
icos,    ootpatlsnt  drugs,    uj  iglswss.   hsarla* 
aids,  and  prosthstle  devless)  fsr  sU  psnmss 
sntttlsd  (whetbsr  on  ths  bssls  of  sgs  sr  dto- 
ahtllty)  to  the  bnefita  of  ths  program;  ta 
extend  ths  doratten  of  bonsfito  nndor  ths 
program  wbOM  now  itmltod;  ta  alimlnate  tha 
prsmlnms  now  raqnlrod  undsr  the  supple 
mentary  saedloal  Insuranee  benofits  part  of 
ths  msdlearo  program  and  mo^go  that  part 
with  ths  hospital  Insuranee  part;  to  ellas*- 
nate   all   deductUdos;    to  rtlminats  eopay- 
ments    for    low-lnoome   persosks   nnder   me 
program,  and  to  provlds.  for  others,  oopay- 
msnts  for  certam  sorsioos  or  Items  but  only 
up    to   a   vmilaUs   lacoms-rslatsd   out-of- 
pocket  expense  limit   (catastrophic  expense 
limit) ;  to  provMefdr  prospsctlTS  review  and 
approval  of  the  rates  of  efaargm  of  hospltsis 
and  othsr  Instltutlona  iiadoi    the  prograsi, 
and  for  prospective  sstabUahsMnt  (on  a  ne- 
goMatsd  bssls  when  fOaslWe)  of  fss  sched- 
\dss  far  phyalctens  and  other  praetltlonera; 
to  revise  ths  tax  provisions  for  finanring  the 
medicare  program  and  Ineroass  ths  Govern- 
ment eontilbntlon  to  tha  prograss,  and  for 
othsr  pm puses;  to  the  awunlttse  on  Ways 


By  Mr.  BIAOOI: 
HJl.  18879.  A  bUI  to  prevMls  Jtnanrtal  M- 
to  ths  Btatss  tmt  laqproved  eduea- 
s  for  handloappad  chUdren;  to 
ths  Coasaslttss  on  ■doeatlan  and  Labor. 

By   Mr.   BUfOHAM    (for  hUnssU   and 
Mr.  Kocn): 
HJl.   18380.  A  bUl  to  antnod  secUon  4(a) 
of   the   Agriculture    and   Consumer   Protec- 
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tioh  Act  of  1973,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
HJl.  18381.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1984  to  eUminats,  ta  the 
case  of  any  oil  or  gas  well  located  outside 
the  United  States,  the  percentage  depletion 
allowance  and  the  option  to  deduct  Intangi- 
ble drilling  and  development  costs,  and  to 
deny  a  foreign  tax  credit  with  respect  to  the 
inctxne  d wived  from  any  such  well;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Bfr.  BOWKN: 
Hit.  13382.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income  tax 
simplification,  reform,  and  relief  for  small 
business;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H£.  13383.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  Airlines 
Mutual  Aid  Agreement;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  (for 
himself,  Ms.  Abzcg,  Mr.  BAonxo,  Mr. 
Com,  Mr.  (30TTEB,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr. 
DxKHOui.  Mr.  FtooD,  Mr.  Foro,  Mr. 
GxAT,   Mr.   Hats,   Mrs.   Heckler   of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Kluczynski,  Mr. 
MnaPBT    of    Illinois,    Mr.    Perkins, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Randall, 
Mr.   RoDiNO,   Mr.   STtrBBLEFiEU),   Mr. 
Waloie,  Mr.  Chakles  H.  Wilson  of 
California,    Mr.    Vander    Veen.    Mr. 
OiusAN.    Mr.    Zablocki,    and    Mr. 
BrrsToir) : 
Hit.  13384.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1984  to  provide  for  Federal  participation  in 
the  costs  of  the  social  security  program,  with 
s  substantliU   increase  In  the  contribution 
and  benefit  base  and  with  appropriate  re- 
ductions In   social  security   taxes   to  reflect 
the  Federal   Government's  participation  in 
such  costs;  to  the  Conuntttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CARET  <rf  New  York: 
HJl.  13385.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  extend  entitlement  to  health 
care  benefits  on  the  basis  of  age  under  the 
Federal  medical  insurance  program   (medi- 
care) to  aU  persons  who  are  citizens  or  res- 
idents of  the  United  States  aged  65  or  more; 
to  add  additional  categories  of  benefits  un- 
der the  program    (including   health   main- 
tenance and  preventive  services,  dental  serv- 
ices,  outpatient    drugs,    eyeglasses,    hearing 
aids,  and  prosthetic  devices)   for  all  persons 
entitled  (whether  on  the  basis  of  age  or  dls- 
sbUlty)   to  the  benefits  of  the  program;  to 
extend  the  diu-ation  of  benefits  under  the 
program  where  now  limited;  to  eliminate  the 
premiums  now  required  under  the  supple- 
mentary medical  Insurance  benefits  part  ot 
the  medicare  program  and  merge  that  part 
with  the  hospital  insurance  part;   to  elim- 
inate all   deductibles;    to  eliminate   copay- 
ments  for  low-income  persons  under  the  pro- 
gram,   and    to    provide,    for    others,    copay- 
ments  for  certain  services  or  items  but  only 
up  to  a  variable  Income-related  out-of-pock- 
et expense  limit  (catastrophic  expense  lim- 
it);   to  provide   for  prospective  review  and 
approval   of   the   rates   of   charges   of  hos- 
pitals and  other  Institutions  under  the  pro- 
gram,   and    for    prospective    estabUshment 
(on  a  negotiated  basis  when  feasible)  of  fee 
schedules  for  physicians  and  other  practi- 
tioners; to  revise  the  tax  provisions  for  fi- 
nancing the  medicare  program  and  increase 
the   Qovemment   contribution   to  the   pro- 
gram; and  for  othw  purposes;  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CARTER: 
HJl.  13386.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  so  as  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  annuities  payable  thereunder 
to  widows  and  widowers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Ciommerce. 
By  Mr.  COHEN: 
HJl.  13387.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Truth-ln- 
I^nding  Act  to  prohibit  discrimination  on 
account  of  age  in  credit  card  transactions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


HJl.  13388.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
Ulxlted  States  Code  to  permit  the  transporta- 
tion, mailing,  and  broadcasting  of  advertis- 
ing. Information,  and  materials  concerning 
lotteries  authorized  by  law  and  conducted  by 
a  State,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COTTER: 
H.R.  13389.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  National 
Etoergy  Information  System,  to  authorize  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  undertake  an 
Inventory  of  United  States  energy  resources 
on  public  lands  and  elsewhere,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  13390.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  liberalize  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  payment  of  disability  and 
death  pension,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  13391.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  COTTER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
OxAiMO) : 
H.R.  13393.  A  bUl  to  provide  an  additional 
5-year  period  before  States  must  begin  re- 
payment of  outstanding   advances  to  their 
unemployment   compensation   accounts;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DELLENBACK: 
H.R.  13393.  A  bUl  to  require  that  a  percent- 
age of  U.S.  oil  imports  be  carried  on  U.S.-fiag 
vessels;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 
H.R.  13394.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  218  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  po- 
liceman or  fireman  who  has  social  security 
coverage  pursuant  to  State  agreement  as  an 
individual  employee  and  not  as  a  member  of 
a  State  or  local  retirement  system  may  elect 
to  terminate  such  coverage  if  he  is  subse- 
quently required  to  become  a  member  of 
such  a  retirement  system;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PUQUA: 
HJl.  13395.  A  biU  to  provide  for  payments 
to  compensate  county  governments  for  the 
tax  Immunity  of  Federal  lands  within  their 
boundaries;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  13396.  A  biU  to  amend  chapter  34  ot 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  addi- 
tional educational  benefits  to  Vietnam  era 
veterans;  to  the  <>>mmittee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

ByMrs.  GRASSO: 
HJl.  13397.  A  bill  to  delay  the  repayment 
of  an  advance  or  advances  to  the  unemploy- 
ment aocoimt  of  a  State  under  title  XII  of 
the  Social  Seciirlty  Act;  to  the  C^ommlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  13398.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal- 
State  Extended  Unemployment  Con^Mnsa- 
tion  Act  of  1970;  to  the  (Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT : 
HJl.  13899.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  income  tax 
simplification,  reform  and  relief  for  small 
business;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Contx,  Ms.  Abzuo, 
Mr.  Addabso,  Mr.  Baoillo,  Mr.  Bero. 
uuro,  Mr.  Binqham,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
Bsasco,  Mr.  Brinklet,  Mr.  Broom- 
nsLO,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
BusKE  of  Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Bttkke 
of  California,  Mr.  Btron,  Mr.  Cak- 
NKT  of  Ohio,  Mrs.  CHisHOLif,  Mr. 
Ci,AT,  Mrs.  Collins  of  IlllnolB,  Iifr. 
CoNTXRs,  Mr.  CosMAN,  Mr.  Ctn.VES, 
Mr.  DoMiNiCK  V.  Daniels,  and  Mr. 
DsLLxna) : 
Hit.  13400.  A  bill  to  insure  that  recipients 


of  veterans'  pension  and  compensation  will 
not  have  the  amount  of  such  pension  or 
compensation  reduced,  or  entitlement 
thereto  discontinued,  because  of  increases 
In  monthly  social  security  benefits;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Reid,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  ds  Luoo,  Mr. 
Denholm,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Donortte, 
Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  du  Pont.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr. 
PAtTNTROT,   Mr.  Flowers,  Mr.  Ford, 
Bilr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Gatdos,  Mr.  Oilman, 
Mr.  GiNN,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Green  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Guse,  Mr.  Gcnteb, 
Mr.  Ha'wkxns,  Mr.  Hbcrixr  of  West 
Virginia,  and  Mr.  Helstoski)  : 
HJl.  13401.  A  bUl  to  Insure  that  recipients 
of  veterans'  pension  and  compensation  will 
not  have  the  amount  of  such  pension  or  com- 
pensation reduced,   or  entitlement  thereto 
discontinued,  because  of  increases  in  monthly 
social  security  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans*  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Reid,  Mr.  Conte,  Miss  Holtzman,  Mr. 
Hoxton,  Mr.  Hitncate,  Mr.  Johnson 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Kekp,  Mr.  Ktros,  Mr. 
Leggett,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
McClosket,   Mr.   McDade,   Mr.   Mc- 
Spasden,  Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Matsxtnaga,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Meeds, 
Mr.  Mcstra,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Miz- 
viNSKT,  Mr.  MiTCRXLL  of  Maryland, 
and  Mr.  Moaklet)  : 
H.R.  13402.  A  bill  to  Insure  that  recipients 
of  veterans'  pension  and  compensation  will 
not  have  the  amount  of  such  pension  or  com- 
pensation  reduced,   or   entitlement   thereto 
discontinued,  because  of  increases  in  monthly 
social  security  benefits;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 

REm,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Moorheao  of 

Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Moss, 

Mr.  Nbdzi,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Patten,  Mr, 

Pepper,  Mr.  Podell.  Mr.  PRrrm,  Mr. 

Price   of    niLnois,    Mr.   Ranqel,   Mr. 

Rebs,  Mr.  Reoss,  Mr.  Rixcle,  Mr.  Ro- 

DtNO,  Mr.  RoNCALio  of  Wyoming,  Mr. 

RoNCALLO  of  New  York,   Mr.   Rose, 

Mr.    RosENTEUu.,    Mr.    Roush,    Mr. 

Seiberling,  and  Mr.  Stakk)  : 

H.R.  13403.  A  bill  to  Insure  that  recipients 

of  veterans'  pension  and  compensation  will 

not  have  the  amount  of  such  pension  or  oom- 

pensaticm  reduced,   or  entitlement  thereto 

discontinued,  because  of  increases  In  monthly 

social  security  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 

Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Rsm,    Mr.    Conte,    Mr.    Steele,    Mr. 
Stokes,   ISr.  Stxtcket,   Mr.   Studds, 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Thonx,  Mr.  TiKSNAN,  Mr.  Van  Dker- 
LiN,  Mr.   Vanik,   Mr.   Vicorito,   Mr. 
Waldie,    Mr.    Charles    Wilson    of 
Texas,   Mr.   Charles   H.   Wilson   of 
California,  Mr.  Wolft,  Mr.  Won  Pat, 
Mr.  Yatron,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Oeor- 
gls): 
HJl.  13404.  A  bill  to  Insure  that  recipients 
of  veterans'  pension  and  compensation  will 
not  have  the  amount  of  stich  pension  or  com- 
pensation  reduced,   or  entitlement  thereto 
discontinued,  t>ecause  of  Increases  in  monthly 
social  security  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KYROS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Boo- 
KRS,  Mr.  SATTERnXLO,  Mt.  Pretxr,  Mr. 

Stmincton,  Mr.  Rot,  Mr.   Nklskn, 
Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Hastinos,  Mr.  Heinz, 
and  Mr.  Hcdnttt)  : 
HJl.  13406.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  esUb- 
llshment  of  a  national  advisory  commission 
to  develop  a  national  plan  for  the  control  of 
epilepsy  and  its  consequences;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By    Mr.    LITTON    (for    himself,    iifr. 
Chapfell,  and  Mr.  Waggonner)  : 
H.R.  13406.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
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XmisftloDc  StandAids  Act  in  order  to  < 
fiMl;   to  tb«  Coin  mitt—  oa  Int«nt*t« 
I^mign  Coauneicc. 

Bylfc.LITrON:  (tor  hUn— M  ■ndfUrfc 
BvmxK  or  CaUXoml*) : 
HJl.  13407.  A  teiU  to  provide  an  excto 
oa  wary  saw  autoaieMle  In  an  uoooub 
lating  to  tb«  p«rtloa  oX  siicb  nitwmol  ila's 
tatti  conaumpUon  rat*  wblcli  falls  bclon  B«r- 
tatn  rtandawU,  to  proTkle  an  energy  rcM  rch 
aaA  devel«|Knei>t  trust  fund,  and  for  <  ^er 
purposea;  to  tit*  Ccmmlttee  on  Ways 
Means. 

By    Mr.    UTTON     (for    talmaelf, 

BowxM.   Mr.    CoHLiAM,    Mr.    Fxr^  roN, 

Mr.  OcimB,  and  Mr.  MAT8rN/|  ui) : 

HJl.  13400.  A  bUl  to  amend  tbe  Int4  mal 

BrfWBiw  Cod*  of  1954  to  restrict  tbe  aul  i«r- 

Ity  Jor  InapeeUm  of  tax  returns  and  ttacj  dls- 

domre   oC   infonoatkni   contained   tlM  etn. 

and  for  otbtr  purposes;  to  tbe  Commirtie 

on  Ways  and  lieaiis 

ByMr.  McDAES: 
HJt.  13409.  A  bill  to  amezMl  tbe  Int4|nal 
Bnenns  Code  of  1954  to  provide  tbat  t>er- 
centage  depletion  sball  not  be  allowed  ini  the 
cass  tt  mines,  wells,  and  otbcr  naturalilde- 
poBlts  locatsd  In  foretgn  territory;  tof 
ComiatttM  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MBZVIN8KT  (for  blmaelf. 
BocGS,  Mr.  PUT,  Mr.  MoakletJ 
BoezarHAi^    Mr.    Rotsai..    and 
WOI.VT)  : 

HJt.  IStl*.  A  bill  to  proTlite  for  tax  cAin- 
aellBi;  to  tbs  elderly  In  tbe  preparatloi     of 
their   Federal    Inoaaic    tax   returns;    to 
Commlttoe  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  lOLLS: 
13411.  A  bUl  to  amend  titles  U, 
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XI,  XVI,  XVni,  and  X  of  tbe  Social  Sicu- 
rlty  Act  to  provide  for  tbe  administrai 
tlks  old  age,  surrivors,  and  disability 
ance  program,  the  supplemental 
come  program,  and  tbe  medicare 
a  newly  sstabllsbed  Independent  Social 
rlty  Adxotnlstratlon,  to  separate  social 
rtty  tn»t  fond  Items  from  tbe  general 
eral  badget,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of 
tain  notlees  wltb  Bodal  cecuiity  and  sudfcle- 
■ksntal  security  incocne  benefit  checks,  uid 
tor  otber  purposes;  to  the  Conunltte^  on 
Ways  and  Msans. 

By  Mr.  OBIT: 

H.R.  134U.  A  tatu  to  declare  tbat  ceilaln 
federally  owned  land  is  beld  by  tbe  Ui  ted 
States  in  trust  for  the  Lac  Courte  Or^Uc* 
Band  of  Lake  Superior  Chippewa  I 
and  to  make  ;.ucb  lands  part  of  tbe 
tloo  inrolved;  to  the  Committee  on  Int#lor 
and  Tnwilar  Analrs. 

By  Mr.  PARRIS: 

HJL  13413.  A  blU  to  authorize  tbe  S#re 
tary  ot  tbs  Interior  to  transfer  certain  li 
ai  tb*  United  SUtes  to  the  city  of  Aleian 
dria.  Va..  to  fadlttat*  tbe  esUbllsbmez 
]»arks   and   recreation   areas,   and   for 
purposes;  to  tbs  Committee  on  tbe  Oli 
of  Cotambla. 

ByMr.  PEPPKB: 

HJt.  13414.  A  biU  to  amend  tbe  Natllnal 
HowslTig  Act  to  provide  a  statutory  basL 
tbe  continuing  administration  by  Fei 
Hmsrtng  Administration  o<  tbe  standard 
programs  onder  shcIi  act;  to  the  Comm  rtee 
aa  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  PRICB  at  IlUnols  (for  lilijiHlf 
and  Mr.  Hoaam)  (by  request) 

HJL  1S4I5.  A  bill  to  antborlae  aprro#ia- 
tlons  to  tbe  Atonilc  Energy  Commisato  In 
aeccrdance  with  section  381  of  tbe  At  nlc 
Aet  of  1964.  aa  amended,  and  for  tb- 
to  the  Joint  Commltteel  on 
Atooolc  Bnergy. 

By  Mr.  BOB: 

H.R.  13416.  A  bW  to  autborlM  the  Sfa-e 
tary  oC  Agrloultnra  to  make  grants  to  «  ties 
and  park  diatriets  to  enaoora^  tbe  inert  aed 
planting  of  traas  and  abmbs  and  to  enc  rur- 
aga  otbcr  urban  forestry  programs;  tof  tbe 
Committee  on  Agrtcolture. 

HJ{.  13417.  A  bin  to  amend  section  4a|tbe 
commodity    distribution    program    of    tbe 
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Agrieulture  and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1978;  to  tba  Gommlttae  on  Agrlcultnia. 

HJL  1S41«.  A  bm  to  amend  tlia  National 
Sctaool  Lunc^  and  Cblld  Nutrition  Act 
Amandmants  o<  1973  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  tba  Oommlttea  on  Bdueatlon  and  labor. 
HJl.  13419.  A  bUl  to  amend  UUe  n  of  tha 
Comprehensive  finploymant  and  Training 
Act  of  1973,  to  provide  tbat  an  area  U  deemed 
an  area  of  aubetantlal  unemployment  for 
purposes  of  such  title  if  such  area  has  a  rata 
of  unemployment  of  at  least  6  percent;  to 
tba  Committee  on  Bdueatlon  and  Labor. 

HJL  13420.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  to  $1^00 
tha  peraonal  incoma  tax  exemptions  of  a  tax- 
payer ( Including  tbe  exemption  for  a  spouse, 
tba  exemptions  for  dependents,  and  the  addi- 
tional axamptlons  for  old  age  and  blind- 
ness) ;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean  a 

By  Mr.  BOOSBS: 
HJL  13431.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  disability 
compensation  for  disabled  veterans  by  20  per- 
cent, and  for  other  purposes;  to  tba  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BONCALLO  <»f  New  York: 
H.R.  13422.  A  bUl  to  direct  tbe  Secretary 
of  tba  Treasury  to  compensate  States  and 
units  af  local  government  for  the  loss  of  real 
property  tax  revenues  due  to  tbe  tax  exempt 
status  of  certain  real  property  owned  or  oc- 
cupied by  foreign  countries  and  international 
organizations;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  RTAN: 
HJL  13423.  A  bUI  to  termtaiate  tbe  Airlines 
Mutual  Aid  Agreement;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 
H.R.  13424.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
duty-free  treatment  of  any  aircraft  engine 
used  as  a  temporary  replacement  for  an  air- 
craft engine  being  overhauled  within  tbe 
United  States  if  duty  was  paid  on  such  re- 
placement engine  during  a  previous  Importa- 
tion; to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   STEIGER   of   Wisconsin    (for 
himself,   Mr.   Qttiz,  Mr.   Eslxitbosn, 
Mr.  Deixenback,  Mr.  Ebhtjcman,  Mr. 
Haitbeiv  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Pobstthk,  and 
Mr.  TowEix  of  Nevada) : 
H.R.  13423.  A  bin  to  extend  the  authority 
for  the   program   known   as   "Project   Head- 
start"  to  provide  comprehensive  services  to 
aid  disadvantaged  preschool  children  In  or- 
der to  enable  such  children  to  attain  their 
full  potential;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  STUDDS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DOMTNICK   V.   DAWIKia)  : 

H.R.  13420.  A  bill  to  extend  on  an  Interim 
basis  the  Jvrlsdtctlon  of  the  United  States 
over  certain  ocean  areas  and  fish  in  order 
to  protect  tha  domestic  flahing  industry,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  tba  Committaa  osi 
Merchant  Marine  and   Fisheries. 

By   Mr.   TAYLC«   of   Itartb    Carolina 
(tor  himself,  Mr.  Halxt,  Mr.  HosMia, 
Mr.  SKUBrrz,  Mr.  Kinc,  and  Mr.  Don 
H.  Cladskm  ) : 
HJt.  13437.  A  bill  to  provide  for  tbe  estob- 
liabmcnt  ol  tba  Clara  Barton  National  His- 
toric SlU.  Md.;   John   Day   Fossil  Beds  Na- 
Uonal  Monument,  Oreg.;  Knife  River  Indian 
Villages    National    Historic    Site,    N.    Dak.; 
Sprlng&eld    Armory   National   Historic   Site, 
Mass.;   Tuskegee  Institute  National  Historic 
Site,  Ala.;   and  Martin  Van  Buren  National 
Historic  Site.  N.Y.,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  tha  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Ur.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey : 
H.R.  13428.  A  bill  to  prohibit  commercial 
fishing  in  tba  waters  located  in  tha  national 
seashore  recreation  areas;  to  the  Committee 
on  InterVor  and  Insular  AffalTB. 

By  Mr.  TIBRNAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BABnJA>,  Mr.  Bucham am,  Ms.  Collins 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  CoaMAW,  Mr.  Eowakos 
of  California,  Mr.  Hocajh,  Mr.  Mxr- 


CAua.  Mr.  Fapna,  Mr.  RnoLB.  Mr 
9r  CtaucAiir.  Mr.  SAsaAi«xs,  Ms. 
ScHBOKDxa,  Mr.  Stminoton,  and  Mr. 

Viooaxro) : 
HJL  13429.  A  bin  to  protect  tha  environ- 
ment and  conserve  natural  resources  by  stim- 
ulating the  tise  of  recycled  or  recyclable  ma- 
terials by  effecting  rate  changes  In  the  toove- 
ment  of  these  materials  by  common  carrier, 
and  for  other  purpoaas;   to  the  Committee' 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WUITK: 
HJt.  13430.  A  bill  to  amend  tha  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice  to  rcqulxa  that  all 
notation  relating  to  the  arrest,  charge,  and 
trial  of  any  person  under  such  code  be  ex- 
punged   from    all    mlUtary    records    If   the 
charge  Is  dismissed  or  the  person  Is  found 
not  guilty  of  the  charge,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WIUSON  of  CaU- 
fomla: 
H.R.    13431.  A  bin   to  amend   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  greater  and 
more  effective  efforte  in  research  and  public 
education  with  regard  to  diabetes  melUtus; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJl.  13432.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  greater 
and  more  effective  efforte  in  research  and 
public  educaUon  wltb  regard  to  diabetes 
meUltus;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.     WOLPP     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Walsh,  Mrs.  h»-ii:t.»b  of  Massachu- 
sette,  Mr.  Hklstoski.  Mr.  CAaNxr  of 
Ohio,    Mr.    FOBS,    Mr.    GvitTEm.    Mr. 
Mallart,  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,  Mr.   Sandman,  Mr.   Sakasin, 
Mr.  SxxBEXLiMOt  and  Mr.  Tbomi>son 
of  New  Jersey) : 
HJt.  13433.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
tlUe  38.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional paymente  to  eligible  veterans  to  par- 
tially defray  tbe  cost  of  tuition;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   WON  PAT    (for  himself,  Mr. 
BcNrrxz.     Mr.  ox    Lugo,    and    Mr. 
Facntbot) : 
H.B.  13434.  A  blU  to  amend  section  218(b) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  to  enUUe 
the  Delegates  in  Congress  from  Quam  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  to  make  nominations  for  ap- 
pointments to  the  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HANLEY: 
H.R.  13435.  A  bin  to  amend  Utle  5  United 
States  Code  relating  to  retlreraeat  compu- 
taUon  for  law  enforcement  officials;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HUBERT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Beat)  (by  request)  : 
US..  13436.  A  biU  to  amend  Utle  10,  United 
Stotes    Code,    to    authorize    tba    negotiated 
sale  by  the  Department  of  Defense  of  certain 
equipment,    materials,    and    obsolete    q;>ara 
parte  to  U.S.  purchasers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaas; to  tha  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HUBK^: 
HJL  13437.  A  blU  to  amend  section  105(d) 
of  the  Internal  Kevenue  Coda  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide that  tbe  excludabUlty  from  gross  In- 
eoBoe  of  disability  pension  paymente  to  an 
individual  sball  be  conUnued  when  such  In- 
dividual reaches  statutory  retirement  age;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and  Maana. 

By    Ms.    JORDAN     (tor    berself,    Mr. 

Pkke  of  IlltnoiB.  Mr.  Sanaxuiie,  and 

Wit.  STOKia) : 

H.R.  13438.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  reduce  by  8 

percent  the  amount  of  Indtrldual  Income  tax 

withheld  at  the  source;   to  tbe  Committee 

on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

FXASEX) : 

HJl.  13439.  A  blU  to  extend  to  aU  unmar- 
ried individuals  the  fuU  tex  benafite  of  In- 
come splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  In- 
dividuals filing  Joint  returns;  and  to  remove 
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rate  InequiUas  for  married  persons  where 
both  are  employed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MYERS: 
HJt.  13440.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  tbe  rates  of  dls- 
aMHty  omnpenaatlon  for  disabled  veterans, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans  affairs. 

By  Mr.  RINALDO: 
HR.  13441.  A  bin  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  ob- 
servance of  Veterans  Day;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 
UJ.  Res.  935.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  tbe  first  Sunday 
in  May  as  "Chaplains'  Sunday";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SNYDER: 
H.J.   Res.   936.   Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  ConstltuUon  relating 
to  tbe  eontlnuanee  In  office  of  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  of  inferior  courts;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself,  Mr.  Deb- 

WIN8KI,   Mr.   Rose,   Mr.  Bxacci,  Mr. 

Bakes,   Mr.   Edwards   of   Callfomia, 

Mr.  Dent,  and  Mr.  Bttrgenes)  : 

HJ.  Bob.  937.  Joint  resolution   regarding 

tha  status  of  negotiations  with  foreign  gov- 

emaMnta    la    relathin    to    debte    owed    tbe 

Uoltad  Stetes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe 

Commlttoe  on  Bocclgn  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McSWKN  (for  htmaelf,  Ms.  Aa- 
SDC.  Mr.  AaoAsao.  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr. 
BiAOCi;  Mr.  Bimcbaii.  Mr.  BsAaco, 
Mr.  Caret  of  New  York,  Mis.  Chb- 
HOLM,  Mr.  CONABLX,  Mr.  Dklanet, 
Mr.  DuLSKi,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Oilman, 
Mr.  Oroveb,  Mr.  Hanlet,  Mr.  Hast- 

I1*GS,    Miss    HOLTZMAN,    Mr.    HOSTON, 

Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Kate,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr. 

1*NT.   Mr.  MrrcHXLL  of  New   York, 
and  Mr.  Petser)  : 
H.   Oon.   Res.   443.  Concurrent  resolution 
•Kpressing  Uie  sense  of  Congress  that  tbe 


United  Stotes  Invites  the  International  Olym- 
pic Committee  to  select  Lake  Placid,  NY.,  as 
tbe  sHe  of  the  1980  Winter  Olympic  Oamea; 
to  the  Committee  <m  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McEWEN  (for  blmaelf.  Mr.  Pike. 
Mr.  PoDBx,  Mr.  Buufcci,  Mr.  Robibon 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Romcallo  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Walsh, 
Mr.    WouT,    Mr.    Wtslir,    and   Mr. 
MospHT  of  New  York) : 
H.    Con.   Res.   444.   Concurrent  resolution 
expressing   the  sense   of  Congress   that   the 
United     Stotes     invites     the     International 
Olympic   Committee   to  select  Lake  Placid, 
N.T.,  as  tbe  site  of  the  1980  Winter  Olympic 
Games;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CHARA: 
R.   Con.   Res.   445.  Ooocurrent  resolution 
autooiizlng    additional   copies   of   Overslgfat 
Hearings  entitled  "State  Post-Secondary  Edu- 
caUon Commisstons";  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  ESHLEMAN: 
H.    Res.    972.    Resolution   relating    to   the 
serious  nature  of  the  supply,  demand,  and 
price  situation  of  fertilizer;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HANRAHAN: 
H.  Res.  973.  Resolution  declaring  the  sense 
of  Oie  House  with  respect  to  the  prohibition 
of  extension  of  credit  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  Stotes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PEFPHB: 
H.    Res.    974.    BesoluUon    amending    tha 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  pro- 
vide   equal    coverage    of    House    Committee 
meetings  by  aU  media  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas  (for  himself, 
Mr.  HuMT,  Mr.  Baricx,  Mr.  Lojan, 
Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Devine,  Mr.  Miller, 
Mr.  BRSAint,  Mr.  Robcxt  W.  Huxixl, 
Jr.,  and  Mr.  Micrkl)  : 
H.  Bee.  97S.  Basolatton  in  support  of  con- 


tinued undiluted  U.S.  sovereignty  and  juris- 
diction over  the  U.S. -owned  Canal  Zone  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VANDKR  JAGT: 
H  Res.  976.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
at  tbe  House  with  re^>ect  to  toe  allocation 
of  neoessary  energy  sooroes  to  tbe  tourism 
industry:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 


Uixier  clause  4 of  rule  x*".  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

376.  By  the  SPEAKER;  Memorial  of  tbe 
Senate  of  the  Stete  of  Arizona,  relaUve  to 
construction  of  tba  Hualapal  hydroelectric 
dam  in  the  Colarodo  River;  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

377.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislatare  of 
tba  Stote  of  Georgia,  relative  to  research  into 
eye  diseases;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstote 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

378.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  estobllshment  of  a  national  cemetery 
in  Massacbusette;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXJl, 

Mr.    ROYBAL    Introduced    a    biU     (H.R. 

13442)  for  tbe  reUef  of  Fidel  Grosso-Padilla, 
which  was  referred  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 


PETmONS,   ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

408.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Herbert  A  Wilson.  BalUmovs.  Md.,  relaUv*  to 
rsdress  at  grievances,  which  was  refetieU  to 
tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 


SENATE— rac«day,  March  12,  1974 


Tbe  Senate  met  at  10:30  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  William  Pkox- 
WSK,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin. 


PRAYCR 

Tlie  Reverend  Henry  L.  Reinewald. 
national  cbftplaln.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  offered  tbe 
foQowinc  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  we  Invoke  Your  pres- 
ence and  grace  upon  the  United  States 
of  America,  upon  those  who  are  called  to 
Kovem.  especially  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

Grant  to  tis  In  this  hour  tbe  blessing 
of  Your  Holy  i^rirlt.  that  the  need  of 
this  time  may  be  met  In  accord  with 
Your  will  «dA  Your  word. 

Thank  You,  Lord,  that  we  as  a  nation 
under  God  seek  in  all  ways  to  serve  You, 
and  to  provide  for  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity the  blessings  of  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

By  faith,  Ziord.  our  forefathers  brought 
into  being  these  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. By  faith.  Uird,  all  things  are  possi- 
ble for  us  in  this  day.  In  snch  faith, 
Lord,  guide  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  all  of  the  people  of  these 
United  States  now  and  evermore.  Amen. 
CXX 400— Part  « 


APPOINTMENT   OP  ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  the  communication  to 
the  Senate  from  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  EitsTuufD) . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
tdHkomv^  letter: 

U.S.  SnusK. 
PaaenHcwT  rao  TaMi^ma. 
Wcuhtngtoa.  DX:,  Mmrch  12, 1974. 
To  the  SetuUe: 

Being  tomporarUy  absent  from  tbe  Senate 
on  nilclal  dutlee.  I  appoint  Hon.  Wiluam 
Ttmum.  a  Senator  from  tba  Stoto  of  Wls- 
coasin.  to  perf<Mm  tbe  duties  of  tbe  Chair 
during  my  abaeaoe. 

Jamks  O.  Easnam, 
Preskleat  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  thereopon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIEIJ3.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  E«.E6II«NT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  adc 
unanimous  craisent  that  tbe  reading  ol 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day. March  11,  1974.  be  diwensed  with. 

Tlie  ACTZNG  PRBBIDKNT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objectkm.  It  Is  ao  ordered. 


<MU3Qt  OF  BUSDfBSS 

•nic  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore,  "nie  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yleW  ba<^  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  prerioas  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Rom)  is  rec- 
ognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HUGH  SOOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  nnanimctls  consent  that  the  time 
heretofore  aHotted  to  tbe  distinraldied 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Rotr)  be 
canceled. 

Ttiie  ACTING  PRESIDKNT  pro  tem- 
pore. Wlthont  objectkn,  tt  Is  so  ordered. 


PERIOD    FOR    TRANSACTION    OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  ocder,  there  will 
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now  be  a  period  for  the  transacUo  i  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  U  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  statements  tl  jre- 
In  limited  to  S  minutes.  ^^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. . 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  fo) 
transaction  of  routine  morning  b 
be  extended  to  SO  minutes. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ord( 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presld 
suggest  the  cbsence  of  a  quonmi 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  1  m- 
pore.  The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  c  erk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presld  nt. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  o  ier 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  t  u- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  orde  ed. 
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may  be  one  or  two  other  measxires  on 
the  calendar  which  could  be  cleared  for 
action  ixMslbly  by  unanimous  consent 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I  think  that  wOl  be  helpful  to  all 
Senators  in  making  their  plans. 


March  12,  1974. 


accompanying  repwt) .  Refemd  to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  Arme<I  Semces. 

PBOPOSED     liECISI.A'nON     BY     DXPAXTKKNT     Or 

Ab  Fokcx 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
AIRCRAPT  PIRACY  AMENDMENTS 
OP  1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  hour 
of  11  o'clock  this  morning  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  872. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


RESCISSION  OP  ORDER  FOR 
CONSIDERATION  OP  S.  1836 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presld 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  oi 
entered  yesterday  for  the  consldera 
of  Calendar  700.  S.  1835.  Immediai 
following  the  disposition  of  S.  872 
vacated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordi 

Mr.    ROBERT    C.    BYRD.    This 
mean,  then,  that  upon  the  dlsposl 
of  S.  872,  which  will  come  up  imm 
ately  upon  the  completion  of  mo; 
business  today,  the  Senate  will  pru« 
to  the  consideration  of  S.  1401,  a  bill 
estaWlsh   appropriate  criteria  for 
mandatory   imposition   of   death 
tences. 

I  guggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  i 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  teii  i- 
pore.  The  dei*  wiU  caU  the  rolL       1 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pi^  i- 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll  ' 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presideii  t 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  theoi- 
tier^or  the  quorum  call  be  reeclndedj 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  teil- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  orderel. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Proxmire)  today  signed  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  5450)  to  amend  the 
Marine  Protection,  Research,  and  Sanc- 
tuaries Act  of  1972.  in  order  to  Implement 
the  provisions  of  the  ConvenUon  on  the 
Prevention  of  Marine  Pollution  by 
Dumping  erf  Wastes  and  Other  Matter 
and  for  other  punxises,  which  had  pre-' 
vlously  been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
TO  10:30  AM. 

»fr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Preslden 


ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  tt  i 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  i 
stand  In  adjoununent  until  the  hour  <  r 
10:30  ajn.  tomorrow.  ^ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tenl- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  orderel. 

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  f, 
the  sake  of  the  record,  do  I  correc 
understand  that  at  about  11  o'clock 
day  we  are  going  to  consider  theso-o 
aircraft  piracy  amendments,  S.  872 
when  that  is  oomideted,  we  will  prow 
to  eonaider  the  biU.  8.  1401.  to  estob 
rational  criteria  for  the  mandatory  -ui 
position  of  the  sentence  of  death  and  f 
other  purposes? 

I  Inquire  If  that  is  not  about  all  u 
legMaOop  we  contemplate  this  week. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Preslden 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  that  Is  correct.  Ther 


COMMUNICATIONS    PROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  PaoxMiM)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  foUowing  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  Indicated : 

PKOPOOKD  LBOULATIOir  BT  VAnOKU.  ABO- 
N  AI7TXC8  AND  SPACX  AOIUmSTkATZON 

A  letter  Irom  the  Administrator.  National 
Aeronautics  and  space  Admlnlatratlon. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propoMd  legiautlon 
to  amend  eectlon  203(b)  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1968  (with 
accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 
R«PO«r  or  Fdikal  Ciof  Ihsdiancs 

COKPOBATIOir 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
transmltUng,  pursuant  to  Uw.  a  report  of 
the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  CMporaUoa  toe 
the  1973  crop  year  (with  an  aoeompanylns 
i«port) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ainl- 
culture  and  Focwtry. 

BMKjKt  or  OvMMamuoAnott  o»  am 
Afpbotuatxok 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secratary  for 
Management,  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Aotlng  Administrator.  Amerloan  Berola- 
tlon  Bloeotennlal  Administration,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law.  on  the  omobllgauoaat 
an  appropriation  to  the  American  ReToluUon 
Bicentennial  AdministrBitlon.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  ApproprlatlonB. 

Donation  bt  Natt  or  Obbtaim  Railway 

Roixma  Stock  AMD  ■oommrr 
A  letter  from  the  Chief  oC  iMlalaUve  Af- 
fairs. Department  of  the  Navy,  Offloe  o<  Leg- 
UUttve  Affairs,  transmitting  pursuant  touHw 
the  intention  of  the  Department  ot  the  NavV 
to  donate  oertain  surplw  property  to  the 
warren  County  Chapter  of  the  Nattonal  RaU- 
way  Historical  Society,  Warrenton.  N.c  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serrioefc 
Rkpokt  oir  Woaxnro  Capttal  Fomw  or 

DvABTMnrr  or  Dxtenss 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 

fens^  transmitting  a  report  on  the  working 

capital  funds  of  the  Department  of  Defense 

for  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1978  (with  an 


A  letter  from  the  Acting  Aaslstent  Secre 
tary.  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs  De. 
partment  of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  propoeed  legislation  to  amend  Pub- 
UoLaw  93-47^  authorizing,  at  Oovermnent 
expense,  the  toansportetlon  of  house  trail- 
era  or  mobUe  dweUlngs.  In  place  of  household 
and  personal  effects,  of  members  In  a  miss- 
ing  status,  and  the  additional  movement  of 
dependente  and  effects,  or  trailers,  of  thoee 
members  In  such  status  for  more  than  1 
y^,  to  make  It  retroactive  to  February  28 
^"icS  "^  ***  *''•  Committee  on  A^ied' 
Bkpobt  of  Distkict  of  Colx;i(bia 

OoVmNKXMT 

Dl^triot*^//?"  K^*  Mayor-Commissioner, 
District  of  Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant 

^ifmhif!^"  '^^  **="**''  "y  the  District  rf 
Columbia  government  on  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  on  Organization  of  thf 
Ooj^emment  of  the  DlstrlTTf  ^luLLu 
(with  an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Dlstaict  of  Co'umbl? 
I>rrcRNATioNAL    AGBKEiauiTS    Othb    Thaw 

TklATIBS 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser 
for  Treaty  Affalra,  Departmentof^S^ 
transmlttmg,  purauant  to  law.  toteroattoS 

SfTi!!^*'.*'^"  "^  *~"~  •'»*•'«»  into 
by  the  muted  Stotee   (with  accompanyC 

J^'n^la^L"^  **>  «-  committee rjS? 
PaOPOSro  LWJMLATIOWBT  Feddui,  Bnerot 

OmcK 

Kn^rit*^****"?  "*•  Administrator.  F*deral 
Energy  Offlce.  transmitting  a  draft  of  oro. 
posed  legislation  to  authorize  energy  coiSerl 
ft«  **'i-SI?™°"  *°**  •^*»  "«»  rationing  of 
fe^^'^*u*^^***°"P"y'^  paper).  Re- 
JerrM^to^tt.  Committee  on  Interior  and 

TEiiFOMT  ABicianoir  Into  th«  Unttkd 

STATXS   of  CntTAIN   AUBNS 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immlirra- 
tlon  and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
^ni?  r'J™°*°*^"^'  P""u«»t  to  law. 
^^J^Lf  ^^  granting  temporary  admis- 
sion into  the  united  Stetea  of  oertoln  aliens 

A!!r!l!S~™***?Z*°*  P»P«)  •  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

B«vwt7«  Mkchanibms  fob  FtNANcmo 

Ubbam  Mass  TKansfobtation 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  TVanspor- 

tetlon,    transmitting,    pursuant    to   law.   a 

■tudy  of  Revenue  Mechanisms  for  Financing 

lif^/ifff  '^^"'■POrt'Mon.  dated  F*bruar? 

*-IlH^r^^^*°JSf?*"P*^y*^  study).  Re- 
ferred  to  the  Citamlttee  on  Public  Works. 

PBOPOSBO   LrtISI.ATION   BT  Axoicic 
BNZBOT   COMMiaSION 

A  letter  liom  the  chairman.  Atcnnic  En- 
ergy CMnmiasion.  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Knergy  Act  of  19M,  as  amended,  to  provide 

«..^"*^*^  **'  ■****  '<*  production  and 
uUUaatlon  faculties,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Xnergy. 

BKroai  Kntitled  "DncLoauRx  or  Cobfo- 

SATB  OWNXXSaiP" 

A  letter  from  the  chairman.  Commltte 
on  Oovemment  Operations,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  Senate  Ooneurrent  Rasolution 
60.  a  report  to  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment entitled  "Disclosure  of  Corporate 
Ownerabip"  (with  an  accompanying  report) . 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PETITICMTO 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated : 
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By  the  ACrXNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Pboxmbb)  : 
Resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Oom- 
monwealtlt  of  Msssafhusette.  Referred  to  the 
Ooomtttee  on  Poat  Offloe  and  Civil  Betrlee: 
(The  OomBBODwealth  of  Mawchxiaette] 

lUBOLimOHS      MSMOTAT.irrWC      THX      POBT- 

■Bsacaa  OBMsaaL  or  thb  Umttxo  Statsb  TV) 
Buwoar  A  BKBRannAi,  OoMMosoaATnc 

STAIV  nmULllMU  TBK  TOWW  OT  MAKaLBHXSD 

Paimtin«  'Sfbit  or  "76' 


Bicentennial  stamps  dqslcting 
eouxageoas  and  patriotic  soenes  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bevotutloa  wlU  be  Jsaued  la  ooomtemora- 
tlon  of  the  Birthday  of  our  Nation;  and 

"Whereas.  One  of  the  most  stirring  of  these 
scenes  hangs  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Marble- 
head,  Maaaaclrasette,  the  pamtlng  by  Archi- 
bald M.  wmard  of  patriots  bravely  mar«Alng 
to  'Yankee  Doodle'  entitled  The  Spirit  of 
'76';anil 

"Whereas,  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  have  visited  the  Town  of  Marble- 
head  to  view  this  In^trlng  painting,  pre- 
sented to  the  To^vn  after  an  enthustestie 
iftowlng  at  the  PhUaOelpbia  Kxpoettton  In 
celebratton  ott  the  etghteen  hundred  and 
flsrenly-fllz  Centennial;  and 

"Whereas,  Many  hravc  and  iearleas  Marble- 
headers  took  an  active  role  In  the  Fight  for 
Independence  at  Bunker  Hill,  Long  Island, 
ITenton  and  on  the  high  seas,  greatly  con- 
teibutlng  to  the  siiceess  of  the  American 
Revolution;  and 

"Whareaa.  The  Marblebead  painting  The 
eitfrlt  ot  "W  demonstrates  to  the  Nation 
and  the  World  the  9>lrit  of  adventure,  pa- 
triotism, loyalty  and  dedication  of  the  origi- 
nal revolutionary  Marbleheaders;  therefore 
he  It 

-Jteaolvtd,  "niaX  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachuectts  hereby  respectfully  memorlallzeB 
the  Foatmasto'  General  of  the  United  Stetes 
to  support  the  application  of  the  Marblebead 
Bleentenaial  CommlsBlon  for  the  Isauanoe  Ot 
a  BioenteuBlal  stanqt  depleting  the  Marble- 
head  -Spirit  of  "76'  painting;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
Ot  RqMresentataves  to  Poetmaster  General  E. 
T.  lansen.  Director  of  Stamps  Gordon  Morl- 
■m,  the  Ctttaena  ataaop  Advisory  Oommlttee. 
the  presiding  oOoer  at  each  branch  at  Con- 
gress and  to  each  member  thereof  from  this 
Commonwealth. 

"House  of  Representathies.  adapted.  Feb- 
ruary 20.  1974." 


REPORTS  OP  COMMnTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendmente: 

&  13S3.  A  bill  to  deduct  fram  gross  ton- 
nage In  determining  not  tonnage  those  spaces 
on  board  vessels  used  for  waste  materials 
(Hept.  No.  98-730). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  sensicm,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominatioas  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  MXTCAUf.  from  the  Oonamittee 
on  Intector  and  Insular  ASatrs: 

Royston  C.  Hughes,  of  MarylaiMl.  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

<The  above  nomination  was  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  nnmintttt^M" 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requeste  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  d»Uy  oonstltuted  com- 
ntttee  at  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCmcaf  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESCXiUnONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resohi- 
ttens  were  introduced,  read  the  first  t&ne 
and,  by  unanimous  oocaent,  the  second 
time,  and  r^erred  ae  indicated: 

ByMr.BELLMON: 
S.  8158.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RIBIOOFF: 
S.  SIM.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  extend  entitlement  to  health 
care  benefits  on  the  basis  at  age  under  the 
Federal  medical  Instuance  program  (medi- 
care) to  all  persons  who  are  citiaens  or  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States  aged  65  or  more; 
to  add  addltlcHial  categ(»1es  ot  benefits  un- 
der the  program  (Including  health  mainte- 
nance and  preventive  sen  kits,  dental  serv- 
ices, ou^wtlent  drugs,  eyeglasetn,  hearing 
aMs,  and  prosthetic  devices)  for  all  persona 
entitled  (whether  on  the  basis  of  age  or  di»- 
abtlity)  to  the  benefits  of  the  program;  to 
extend  the  duration  of  benefito  imder  the 
program  where  now  limited;  to  eliminate 
the  premiums  now  required  under  the  s\ip- 
plementary  medical  Insurance  benefits  part 
of  the  medicare  program  and  nterge  that 
part  with  the  hospital  inEurance  part;  to 
eliminate  all  deductibles;  to  dimlnato  oo- 
payments  for  low-inoome  persons  under  the 
program,  and  to  provide,  for  others,  copay- 
ments  for  oertain  services  or  items  but  only 
pocket  expense  limit  (catastrophic  expense 
limit)  :  to  provide  for  proepecttve  levlew 
and  approval  of  the  rates  of  charges  of  hos- 
pitals and  other  institutions  under  the  pro- 
gram, and  for  prospective  establishment  (on 
a  negotiated  basis  when  feasible)  of  tt>e 
schedules  for  physicians  and  other  prac- 
titioners; to  revise  the  coverage  of  the  tax 
provisions  for  financing  the  medicare  pro- 
gram and  Increase  the  Oovemment  contrl- 
hotlon  to  the  program;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG: 
S.  3155.  A  bill  to  amend  the  wheat  and 
feed  grain  program  fm*  the  1975,  1976,  and 
1877  crops  In  order  to  provide  for  the  appor- 
tionment of  acreage  allotmente  on  the  basis 
of  more  recent  acreage  histories  for  such 
commodities.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DOMXNKK)  : 

S.S166.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Bducatlon  Act  of  1863  to  provide  (or  a  M- 
llngual  vocational  training  program;  and 

S.  3157.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  with  respect  to  develop- 
ing institutions.  Referred  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN   (by  request)  : 
S.  3158.  A  bill  to  make  technical  amend- 
mente to  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Uihan  Affairs. 

By   Mr.    BUCKI2T    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  B^TBXAs) : 
S.31S9.  A  bill  to  anthorlae  the  Secretary 
of   Transportation   to  make   grante   for  the 
ooaatructlon  of  blkeways  In  urt>anlaed  areas. 
Betened  to  the  Oommlttee  on  PubUe  Works. 
By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.S160.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
for    Inclusion    In    the    tM.t.in«i»i    wilderness 
preservation  system.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  3161.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
tlUe  23,  United  States  Code,  dealing  with 
highway  beaut Iflcation.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Worka. 


By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  3162.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Suk  Hee 
Too.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
TtTT.TW  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BEUJMON: 

8. 31S3.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Petitdeum  Allocation  Act  of  1973.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Tngiiiar  Affairs. 

Mr.  BELUfON.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
inequity  presently  exists  in  connection 
with  this  Nation's  effort  to  meet  our 
energy  needs.  By  passage  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973, 
OoDgress  has  endeavored  to  equitably 
distribute  the  limited  supplies  of  petro- 
leum products  among  oonsumers  in  every 
State  in  the  Union.  However,  at  the  same 
time,  several  States  presently  are  enforc- 
ing prohibition  agahist  the  devdopment 
of  potential  petroleum  resources  within 
areas  under  their  jurisdiction  and  also 
ttie  construction  of  petroleum  processing 
facilities. 

niis  Nation  can  ill  afford  such  a  double 
standard.  It  makes  no  sense  to  say  to  the 
dtixens  of  one  State  that  the  petroleum 
resources  of  that  State  shall  be  developed 
and  processed  and  transfered  into  an- 
other State  which  will  not  allow  gimii^r 
development  and  processing. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
which  is  intended  to  end  this  inequity 
and  in  this  way  hasten  the  day  when  the 
energy  needs  of  citiaens  of  every  section 
of  this  country  can  be  adequately  met. 


By  Mr.  RIBICOfT': 

S.  3154.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  extend  entitlement  to 
health  care  benefits  on  the  basis  of  age 
imder  the  Federal  medical  insurance 
program,  medicare,  to  all  persons  who 
are  citizens  or  residents  of  the  United 
States  aged  65  or  more;  to  add  addittonal 
categories  of  benefits  under  the  pro- 
gram— including  health  maintenance 
and  iMeventive  services,  dental  services. 
ou^Mtient  drugs,  ejreglasses,  hearing 
aids,  and  prosthetic  devices — for  all  per- 
sons entitled — whether  on  the  basis  of 
age  or  disability — to  the  benefits  of  the 
program :  to  extend  the  duration  of  bene- 
fits under  the  program  where  now  lim- 
ited ;  to  eliminate  the  preaoiums  now  re- 
quired under  the  sapptementary  medical 
insurance  benefits  part  of  the  medicare 
program  and  merge  that  part  with  the 
hospital  insurance  part;  to  eliminate  all 
deductibles;  to  eliminate  copayments  for 
low-income  persons  under  the  program, 
«nd  to  provide,  for  others,  copayments 
for  certain  servioes  or  items  but  only  up 
to  a  variable  income-related  out-of- 
pocket  expense  limit,  catastrophic  ex- 
pense limit,  to  provide  for  prospective 
review  and  apin-oval  of  the  rates  of 
charges  of  hospitals  and  other  institu- 
tions under  the  program,  and  for  pro- 
spective estafaiishment — on  a  negotiated 
basis  when  feasible — of  fee  schedules  for 
physicians  and  other  practitioners;  to  re- 
vise the  coverage  of  the  tax  provlsicHis 
for  financing  the  medicare  program  and 
increase  the  Government  contribution  to 
tbe  program;  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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COKPBKRKNSIVX   ICSDCCAI.  mOKM  ACT  Orft«T« 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President.  Tto  my. 
I  am  lntroducln«r  the  Comprehec  Ive 
Medicare  Reform  Act  of  1974.  Thla  k  [la- 
latlon  Is  the  culmination  of  two  deci  des 
of  efforts  to  provide  full  health  insun  ace 
protection  for  older  Americans. 

In  1961,  foUowln«r  a  decade  of  de  ate 
on  health  Insurance  for  the  aged,  fthe 
new  Kennedy  administration  took  an 
tlve  leadership  role  in  bringing  the  mi 
care  debate  to  legislative  reaUty.  As 
retary  of  Health.  Bducatlon,  and 
fare,  I  headed  a  task  force  to  di 
medicare  bill.  While  Congress  rejec^ 
in  the  early  1960'8,  medicare  became 
in  1965.  As  a  Senator  and  a  memi 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  wdch 
shapes  such  legislation  I  was  proud   to 
play  a  role  In  developing  and  suppi  rt- 
ing  medicare. 

Medicare  was  a  major  breakthroi  gh 
in  assxulng  a  measure  of  health  piot  c- 
ticm  for  one  segment  of  the  populati  n. 
Because  it  was  a  new  concept,  bowe^  sr. 
Congress  limited  its  coverage.  It  was,  in 
fact,  a  financial  program  to  help  m  let 
some  of  the  costs  of  short-term  and  ac  te 
medical  care. 

Since  Its  enactment  in  1965  we  hi  ee 
found  ttiat  the  program  should  be  i  a- 
proved  and  expanded.  I  have  sugges'  sd 
expanding  Its  coverage  in  a  number  at 
ways.  Since  1966  we  have  expanded  m<  1- 
icare  to  cover  all  disabled  persons,  thi  se 
who  have  chronic  kidney  conditions  a  id 
many  m<Mie.  Its  services  have  likew  le 
been  expanded  to  cover  a  wider  range  >f 
nonlio^ital  items. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  f  oimd  a  nc  )d 
to  curb  costs  and  abuses  under  medica  e. 


MajOT  oversight  hearings  which  we 
in  1909  led  to  improvements  in  the 
ministratiaQ  and  cost  contrxd 
isms  of  medicare. 

Since  medicare's  Inception  in  1968 
have  watched  Its  progress  and  partl^- 
pated  In  its  development  at  eveiy  sta  « 
of  the  way. 

It  is  time  to  change  to  medicare  fro  d 
a  limited  financial  program  to  the  pr  »- 
gram  which  we  originally  envisioned  - 

comprahenslve  national  health  insiiran  e 
for  all  older  Americans. 

The  medicare  program  I  envision  s 
one  in  which  provides  a  range  of  ca  e 
from  preventative  and  diagnostic  ph  - 
slclan's  services  to  the  most  acute  ho  - 
pital  care.  Ntuslng  home,  home  heali  ti 
care,  dental  care,  egre  care,  hearing  cai  >. 
prescription  drug  coverage  are  Just  a  fc  r 
of  the  areas  which  should  be  covered. :  i 
short,  medicare  should  be  a  balano  1 
program  which  encourages  the  best  kli  1 
of  care  with  the  greatest  possible  tret  • 
dom  of  choice  for  the  patient.  And  t 
should  be  a  program  that  provides  re«  - 
sonably  for  all  the  providers  In  the  syi  ■ 
tem — hospitals,  doctors  and  others  an  I 
at  the  same  time  is  efficiently  admh:  ■ 
istered  at  the  smallest  possible  cost  1  i 
the  Government. 

The  American  Association  of  Re 
Persons/National  Retired  Teachers 
soclation  has  played  a  leading  role  in 
development  of  this  legislation.  The  le 
latlon.  which  has  been  developed  over 
past  two  years,  reflects  their  tireless 
forts.   The   proposal   also   reflects 
recommendations    of    the    1971    Whl 
House  Conference  on  Aging  and  reco 


mendations  made  In  recent  years  by  one 
of  America's  leaders  on  Issues  affecting 
older  Americans,  Nelson  Crulkshank. 

PMOMTT  OM  HKALTH  CAftB  FKOTXCTION  VOB  AOSD 

In  dealing  with  programs  to  provide 
comprehensive  health  coverage  for  all 
Americans  at  a  cost  which  the  taxpayers 
can  afford,  priorities  must  be  established 
as  to  who  should  be  covered. 

The  population  over  65  Is  in  most  need 
of  protection.  Fbr  the  most  part  their 
income  Is  limited  and  the  costs  of  Illness 
for  them  is  higher  than  for  the  popula- 
tion as  a  whole. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  there  were 
only  3  million  older  pereons  every 
25th  American.  Since  that  time,  the  older 
population  has  grown  faster  than  the 
rest  of  the  population.  Today  there  are 
over  20  million  senior  citizens— every 
10th  American.  By  the  year  aooo,  every 
ninth  American  wlU  be  over  the  age  65. 
It  is  not  a  static  population.  Every  day, 
4,000  Americans  reach  age  65. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  median 
Income  of  older  families  and  individuals 
Is  less  than  half  that  of  their  younger 
counterparts.  While  the  social  security 
beneflt  mcreases  of  recent  years  have  had 
a  dramatic  Impact  in  reducing  poverty 
for  older  Americans,  over  2  million  older 
Americans  were  living  below  the  poverty 
threshold  in  1973. 

Most  older  Americans  depend  on  social 
security.  But  social  security  beneflt  in- 
creases are  too  often  negated  by  the  tide 
of  InflaUon.  Thus,  while  the  Department 
of  Labor  estimates  that  a  minimum  low 
budget  for  a  reth^  couple  is  $3,442  a 
year,  social  security  benefits  are  |118  a 
year  imder  that  bare  bones  minimniw 
budget. 

There  are  also  an  estimated  additional 
a  million  aged  persons  who  while  not  das- 
slfled  as  poor  because  they  live  In  fam- 
ilies with  Incomes  above  the  poverty  line, 
are  in  fact  poor.  In  sum,  while  the  aged 
make  up  10  percent  of  the  population, 
they  make  up  20  percent  of  the  poor.  If 
you  are  old,  you  are  twice  as  likely  to  be 
poor. 

As  might  be  expected,  older  people,  be- 
cause they  have  half  as  much  income  as 
younger  people,  are  forced  to  spend  half 
as  much.  They  must  stretch  their  food. 
clotUng,  rent,  and  medical  dollars  much 
farther  than  the  nonpoor.  Proportion- 
ately, older  consumers  spend  more  of 
their  income  on  these  items  than  do  those 
under  65. 

The  problems  of  Income  are  compli- 
cated by  problems  of  health.  Older  Amer- 
icans have  less  money  but  more  health 
problems.  Elghty-flve  percent  of  those 
who  are  over  65  and  have  at  least  one 
chronic  condition.  Eighty  percent  have 
some  degree  of  arthritis.  Dental  mob- 
lems,  hearing  and  eye  problems  and  the 
need  for  prescription  drugs  all  increase 
with  old  age.  Drug  costs  for  older  Amer- 
icans, for  example,  run  three  times 
higher  than  for  the  younger  population. 
Charges  for  prescriptions  range  up  to  67 
cents  higher  per  prescription  for  older 
people,  mahily  because  they  often  need 
expensive  maintenance  drugs. 

The  major  chronic  diseases  ftn^ong 
older  persons— heart  disease,  cancer, 
strokes,  arthritis,  diabetes — are  costly  to 
older  Americans  not  only  in  terms  of  in- 
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yalldlsm  and  pain  but  also  In  financial 
terms. 

At  the  same  time  that  older  Americans 
need  more  health  care,  real  growth  in 
health  care  utlllzaUon  for  the  elderhr 
has  not  kept  pace  with  other  age  grouos 
in  recent  years.  The  elderly  in  America 
are  not  utilizing  the  full  range  of  health 
services  they  need  because  they  can't  af- 
ford to.  They  are  economically  forced  to 
wult  until  they  need  acute  inpatient  hos- 
pital care.  The  economically  disadvan- 
taged aged  population  Is  further  discour- 
aged from  obtaining  health  care  because 
they  are  concentrated  in  urban  centers 
and  rural  areas— often  geographically 
distant  from  health  service  areas. 

MKDICASB    nKTOBMANCK 

Until  1965  older  Americans  had  to  de- 
pend almost  exclusively  on  their  own 
resources  for  health  care.  Since  the  en- 
actment of  medicare,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  assumed  a  portion  of  the 
medical  costs  of  older  Americans. 

During  fiscal  year  1973.  the  Nation 
spent  $94.1  binion  for  personal  health 
care.  Persons  aged  65  and  over  ac- 
counted for  28  percent  of  this  cost  al- 
though they  make  up  only  10  percent  of 
the  population. 

The  average  personal  health  care  out- 
lay for  the  total  population  was  $441 
in  fiscal  1973.  For  the  senior  citizen  it 
was  $1,000. 

Despite  Increases  In  Government  and 
other  third  party  sources  such  as  medi- 
care, average  out-of-pocket  payment  by 
aged  persons  was  $276  in  fiscal  1972 
three  times  the  amount  paid  out  of  pock- 
et by  nonsenlor  citizens.  This  $276  out- 
of-pocket  cost  is  higher  than  the  amoimt 
paid  for  health  care  by  older  Americans 
at  the  start  of  1966,  $234.  before  medi- 
care was  enacted.  As  costs  have  risen 
then,  medicare  is  picking  up  an  ever 
smaller  amount  of  the  older  Americans' 
health  costs.  In  1969,  Medicare  paid  46 
percent  of  their  health  bUl.  Today  it  pays 
42  percent. 

The  decline  in  medicare's  share  of  the 
health  bill  of  the  aging  is  related  not 
only  to  inflationary  factors  but  to  basic 
problems  in  the  medicare  structure. 

The  time  has  come  to  reshape  the  med- 
icare program— building  on  its  strengths 
and  eliminating  Its  weaknesses. 

TH«  COMPBEHENSIVX   JtOSXCAKS  KKrOKK   ACT  OF 

i»74 — rtrsposB 
The  legislation  I  am  proposing  today 
would   restructure   the   medicare   pro- 
gram to  provide  health  care  benefits  to 
all  older  Americans  as  a  matter  of  en- 
tltlemoit.  The  bill  would  broaden  the 
medicare  benefit  package  to  meet  the 
full  range  of  medical  services  needed  by 
older  Americans  and  extend  the  duration 
of  those  benefits  which  are  limited  under 
the  present  program.  It  would  reduce  the 
out-of-pocket  perscmal  health  care  ex- 
penditures of  those  eligible  for  medicare 
coverage,  establish  a  program  of  Income- 
related   catastroidilc   health   Insurance 
protection  for  senior  citizens.  And  It 
would   improve   the   administration   of 
medicare  while  It  attempts  to  contrd 
Increases  in  health  care  costs 
Bn  trcrums 

The  bill  establishes  a  single  Integrated 
program  of  comprehensive  health  m- 
surance  for  the  aged  and  disabled  fl- 
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nanced  out  of  general  revenues.  Parts 
A  and  B  of  the  medicare  program  are 
combined  into  a  single,  expanded  beneflt 
structure  with  a  single  trust  fund. 

Requirements  for  premium  payments 
aiid  deductible  are  eliminated.  Minimal 
coinsurance  provisions  are  designed  so 
that  while  persons  who  can  afford  to  pay 
will  do  so  up  to  a  predetermined  maxi- 
mum level,  cost  will  not  be  a  deterrent 
to  quality  health  care. 

The  act  also  provides  coverage  for  all 
care  and  services  for  the  aged  presently 
covered  by  the  medicaid  program. 


MTTITLEli  ENT 


The  new  medicare  program  is  expand- 
ed to  all  persons  65  years  of  age  of  older 
regardless  of  insured  status  under  the 
social  security  or  railroad  retirement 
cash  benefit  program.  The  only  require- 
ment is  that  the  individual  be  a  citizen 
or  national  of  the  United  States  or  a 
legal  resident  alien.  This  means  that 
for  the  flrst  time  all  public  employees, 
Including  teachers,  policemen  and  fire- 
men  wVl  be  automatically  eligible  for 
medicare. 

The  medicare  program  also  provides 
eligibility  to  all  those  who  are  now  eli- 
gible for  medicare  because  of  special 
circumstances  such  as  disability. 

■XIMBUSSINC    SEKVICKS 

The  Medicare  Reform  Act  provides  a 
comprehensive  range  of  benefits: 
Unlimited  inpatient  hospital  coverage: 
Includes  pathology  and  radiology  serv- 
ices; and 

Includes  150  days  of  care  during  a 
benefit  period  for  a  psychiatric  inpatient 
undergoing  active  diagnosis  or  treatment 
of  an  emoticmal  or  mental  disorder. 

Unlimited  outpatient  hospital  cover- 
age. 

Unlimited  skilled  nursing  facility  serv- 
ices with  no  requirement  for  prior  hos- 
pitalization. 

Unlimited  intermediate  care  facility 
services,  effective  July  1,  1978. 

Unlimited  home  health  services  with 
no  requirements  for  prior  hospitalization. 
Certain  services  offered  by  public  or 
non-profit  private  rehabilitation  agencies 
or  centers  and  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate health  agencies. 

Unlimited  physicians'  services,  includ- 
ing major  surgery  by  a  qualified  special- 
ist and  certain  psychiatric  services. 
Unlimited  dental  services. 
Outpatient  prescription  drugs — includ- 
ing blologicals  such  as  blood,  immunizing 
agents,  etc. — subject  to  certain  hmita- 
tions  to  insure  quality  control. 

Medically  necessary  devices,  t^pli- 
ances,  equipment  and  supplies,  such  as: 
eyeglasses,  hearing  aids,  prosthetic  de- 
vices, walking  aids.  Also  included  are  any 
items  covered  under  present  law. 

Services  of  optometrists,  podiatrists 
and  chiropractors. 

Diagnostic  services  of  independent 
pathology  laboratories  and  diagnostic 
and  therapeutic  radiology  by  independ- 
ent radiology  services. 

Certain  mental  health  day  care  serv- 
ices. 

Ambulances     and     other    emergency 
transportation  services  as  well  as  non- 
emergency transportation  services  where 
essential  because  of  difficulty  of  access. 
Psychological  services;  physical,  occu- 


pational or  speech  thers^iy;  nutrition, 
health  education,  and  social  services;  and 
other  supportive  services. 

COST   SBAUMC 

Under  this  proposal  there  are  no 
periodic  premiiun  payments  or  deducti- 
bles. 

There  are,  however,  minimum  initial 
coinsurance  payments — based  on  the 
tjrpe  of  service — as  follows: 

Initial  coinsurance  payments — ^based 
upon  type  of  service — are  as  follows: 

TTPX   or   SERVICE 

First,  Inpatient  hospital  services; 

Second,  skilled  nursing  facility; 

Third,  home  health  services; 

PoiuiJi,  physicians'  services; 

Fifth,  dentist  services; 

Sixth,  mental  health  day  care; 

Seventh,  diagnostic  outpatient  serv- 
ices of  independent  laboratory  or  of  inde- 
pendent radiology  services; 

Eighth,  devices,  appliances,  equipment, 
and  supplies; 

Ninth,  drugs;  and 

Tenth,  ambulance  services. 

COtNSTTKANCK   PAYMENTS 

First,  $5  per  day; 

Second,  $2.50  per  day; 

Third,  $2  per  visit; 

Fourth,  $2  per  visit; 

Fifth,  20  percent  of  approved  charges; 

Sixth,  $2  per  day; 

Seventh,  20  percent  of  approved 
charges; 

Eighth,  20  percent  of  approved 
charges; 

Ninth,  $1  per  each  filling  or  refilling; 
and 

Tenth,  20  percent  approved  charges. 

CATASTROPHIC  HEALTH  INSURANCE 

While  the  features  of  the  bill  already 
outlined  are  designed  to  deal  with  the 
basic  health  costs,  older  Americans  are 
more  likely  than  any  other  segment  of 
the  population  to  incur  extraordinarily 
large  costs.  Therefore,  this  legislation  also 
includes  a  catastrophic  health  insurance 
section  for  older  Americans. 

Senator  Russell  Long  and  I  have  al- 
ready introduced  legislation  which  estab- 
lishes a  catastrophic  health  insurance 
program  for  the  nonaged.  This  provision 
is  complementary  in  a  sense  to  that  pro- 
posal. At  the  same  time  it  contains  a 
novel  feature  which,  while  equitable, 
should  be  tried  out  on  a  smaller  scale 
before  being  implemented  on  a  fuU  na- 
tional health  insurance  program. 

I  refer  to  an  income-related  cata- 
strophic ceiling,  flssentially,  health  costs 
which  are  catastrophic  to  one  family 
may  not  be  as  burdensome  to  a  more 
affluent  family.  For  that  reason,  families 
should  be  able  to  bear  differing  burdens 
of  cost  for  health  care  depending  on  their 
income.  This  income-related  feature  will 
present  an  administration  challenge  and 
should  be  tested. 

RBIMBT7B8BMENT   AND    C08T   CONTAIN  ICENT 
POLICIES 

While  medicare  reimbursement  is  con- 
tinuing to  grow,  some  of  the  new  cost 
containment  features  in  medicare  are 
h(dding  down  increased  costs.  My  l^isla- 
tlon  Incorporates  all  present  medicare 
cost  control  and  utilizati(»'.  review  pro- 
visions. 

Payments  will  be  made  only  to  a  "par- 


ticipating provider" — one  who  has  filed 
a  participation  agreement  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW — except  for  emergency 
services.  Providers  will  include  not  only 
institutions  but  Independent  practition- 
ers and  suppliers  of  drugs  and  medical 
appliances. 

Reimbursement  will  be  made  to  a  par- 
ticipating Institutional  provider  based 
upon  a  predetermined  schedule  of  pa- 
tient care  charges.  The  schedule  must  be 
based  on  a  system  of  accounting  and  cost 
analysis  in  conformity  with  prescribed 
standards.  Periodic  interim  payments 
will  be  made  to  institutions  during  the 
accoimting  year  on  the  basis  of  cost  pro- 
jections, with  final  adjustments  based  on 
the  approved  schedule  of  charges. 

Reimbursement  for  services  of  physi- 
cians, dentists,  optometrists,  podiatrists, 
chiropractors  and  other  noninstitutional 
services  of  licensed  professional  practi- 
tioners wUl  be  made  in  accordsmce  with 
annually  predetermined  fee  schedules  for 
their  local  areas.  These  schedules  will  be 
worked  out  in  negotiation  with  the  pro- 
viders and  it  is  intended  that  the  fees 
will  be  reasonable  and  equitable  for  pro- 
vider and  patient  alike. 

One  of  the  problems  in  the  present 
Medicare  program  is  that  physicians  are 
increasingly  refusing  to  accept  Medicare 
assigrunent  because  medicare  does  not 
provide  adequate  compensation  to  them. 
In  fiscal  year  1969,  the  net  assignment 
rate  was  only  61  percent.  In  1972,  it  de- 
clined so  that  only  56.4  percent  of  the 
claims  were  direct  payments  to  doctors 
on  an  assignment  basis.  Doctors  Increas- 
ingly preferred  to  bill  the  patient  and 
have  medicare  bill  the  patient  directly, 
this  way,  the  doctors  could  collect  more 
from  the  patient  above  the  medicare 
payment. 

While  the  payment  mechanism  in  this 
bill  requires  pariicipating  doctors  to  ac- 
cept assignment  or  not  participate  at  all, 
it  also  establishes  a  fair  way  to  set  fees. 

Fee  schedules  will  be  established 
through  negotiation  among  representa- 
tives of  government,  providers  and  con- 
sumers. Final  fee  schedules  will  be  es- 
tablished only  after  public  hearing.  And 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  is  required  to 
make  public  for  each  local  area  the  es- 
tablished fee  schedules  and  the  names, 
professional  fields,  and  business  addresses 
of  participating  practiti(mers. 

To  mtike  medicare  a  full  success  it 
must  not  only  provide  adequate  bene- 
fits to  beneficiaries  but  it  must  adequate- 
ly compensate  those  who  provide  the 
services  under  that  program.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  this  legislation  will  make  ade- 
quate provisions  for  all  providers. 


The  proposal  I  am  making  today  must 
be  considered  together  with  other  Con- 
gressional initiatives  in  the  field  of  na- 
tional health  insurance.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, a  leader  in  the  health  field  has  pro- 
posed legislation  which  would  cost  some 
$80  biUion.  The  President's  package 
would  cost  $40  billion. 

The  American  taxpayers  cannot  afford 
to  pay  these  additional  costs.  Social  secu- 
rity taxes  are  already  as  high  as  they 
should  go.  I  and  Senator  Long,  Joined 
by  23  other  Senators  of  both  pcaties, 
have  introduced  health  Insurance  legis- 
lation which  recognizes  both  that  certain 
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COICPKERENSIVX    MXOICAI.   UTOKIC    ACT    OF  i»74 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President.  Tc 
I    am    Introducing    the    Comprelu 
Medicare  Reform  Act  of  1974.  This  U 
'?Xon  Is  tvip  cnlmlnption  of  two  decj 
of  efforts  to  provide  full  health  Insi 
protection  for  older  Americans. 

In  1961.  following  a  decade  of  d( 
on  health  tncurance  for  the  aged,! 
new  Kennedy  administration  took 
tive  leadership  role  In  bringing  the 
care  debate  to  legislative  reality.  A< 
retary  of  Health.  lUucatlon.  and 
fare,  I  headed  a  task  force  to 
medicare  bill.  While  Congress  reject^  It 
in  the  early  1960'8,  medicare  became|aw 
in  1965.  As  a  Senator  and  a  memb<^  (tf 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  wvch 
shapes  such  leglslatkm  I  was  proud  to 
play  a  role  In  devdoplng  and  suj 
lug  medicare. 

Medicare  was  a  major  breaktl 
In  assuring  a  measure  of  health  pi 
tlon  for  me  segment  of  the  popi 
Because  It  was  a  new  concept,  bo; 
Congress  limited  its  coverage.  It  wa^  In 
fact,  a  financial  program  to  help  wet 
some  of  the  costs  of  short-term  and  a^iite 
medical  care.  | 

Since  Its  enactment  in  1965  we 
found  that  the  program  should  be 
proved  and  expanded.  I  have  sugfi 
expanding  Its  coverage  In  a  numbel 
ways.  Since  1965  we  have  expanded  i 
Icare  to  cover  all  disabled  persons, 
who  have  chronic  kidney  conditicHis 
many  more.  Its  services  have  like 
been  expanded  to  cover  a  wider  rang^ 
nonhospltal  Items. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  f  oimd  a  n| 
to  curb  costs  and  abuses  under  medic 
Major  oversight  hearings  which  we 
in  1969  led  to  improvements  in  the 
ministration  and  cost  control  mechi 
Isms  of  medicare. 

Since  medicare's  mception  In  1961 
have  watched  Its  progress  and 
pated  In  Its  development  at  every  stj|ge 
of  the  way.  ii 

It  is  time  to  change  to  medicare  fiS>m 
a  limited  financial  program  to  the  i^x>- 
gram  which  we  originally  envisionef — 
comprehensive  national  health  insuraj|ce 
for  all  older  Americans.  1 

The  medicare  program  I  envlslonl  Is 
<Hie  In  which  provides  a  range  of  ci^re 
from  preventative  and  diagnostic  p|y- 
slcian's  services  to  the  most  acute 
pital  care.  Nursing  home,  home  hed|th 
care,  dental  care,  eye  care,  hearing  < 
prescription  drug  coverage  are  just  a ; 
of  the  areas  which  should  be  covered^fln 
short,  medicare  sluMild  be  a  balanled 
program  which  encourages  the  best  kfed 
of  care  with  the  greatest  possible  ^ie- 
dom  of  choice  for  the  patient.  An(i  It 
should  be  a  program  that  provides  riia- 
sonably  for  all  the  providers  in  the  sys- 
tem— hospitals,  doctors  and  others  aiod 
at  the  same  time  Is  efficiently  admfe- 
istered  at  the  smallest  possible  costlto 
the  Government. 

The  American  Association  of  Retli^ 
Persons/National  Retired  Teachers  as- 
sociation has  played  a  leading  role  In^e 
develoiMnent  of  this  legislation.  The  legfe- 
lation.  which  has  htea  developed  over^oe 
past  two  years,  reflects  their  tireless 
forts.  The  proposal  also  reflects 
recommendations  of  the  1971 
House  Conference  on  Aging  and  recoi 


mendations  made  in  recent  years  by  one 
of  America's  leaders  on  issnes  affecting 
older  Americans,  Nelson  Cruikshank. 

PRTOUTT  ON  RKALTK  C*aM  t^aOTKnOM  itMi  AOID 

Ixi  dealing  with  programs  u>  provide 
comprehensive  health  coverage  for  all 
Americans  at  a  cost  which  the  taxi>ayers 
can  afford,  priorities  must  be  established 
as  to  who  should  be  covered. 

The  population  over  65  is  in  most  need 
of  protection.  For  the  most  part  their 
Income  is  limited  and  the  costs  of  Illness 
for  them  Is  higher  than  for  the  popula- 
tion as  a  whole. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  there  were 
only  3  million  older  persons  every 
25th  American.  Since  that  time,  the  older 
population  has  grown  faster  than  the 
rest  of  the  population.  Today  there  are 
over  20  million  senior  citizens — every 
10th  American.  By  the  year  2000,  every 
ninth  American  will  be  over  the  age  65. 
It  is  not  a  static  population.  Every  day, 
4,000  Americans  reach  age  65. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  median 
income  of  older  families  and  individuals 
Is  less  than  half  that  of  their  younger 
coimterparts.  While  the  social  security 
benefit  increases  of  recent  years  have  had 
a  dramatic  Impact  in  reducing  poverty 
for  older  Americans,  over  2  million  older 
Americans  were  living  below  the  poverty 
threshold  in  1973. 

Most  older  Americans  depend  on  social 
security.  But  social  security  benefit  in- 
creases are  too  often  negated  by  the  tide 
of  inflation.  Thus,  while  the  Department 
of  Labor  estimates  that  a  minimum  low 
budget  for  a  retired  couple  is  |3,442  a 
year,  social  security  benefits  are  $118  a 
year  imder  that  bare  bones  minimum 
budget. 

There  are  also  an  estimated  additional 
2  million  aged  persons  who  while  not  clas- 
sified as  poor  because  they  live  In  fam- 
ilies with  incomes  above  the  poverty  line, 
are  in  fact  poor.  In  simi,  while  the  aged 
make  up  10  percent  of  the  population, 
they  make  up  20  percent  of  the  poor.  If 
you  are  old,  you  are  twice  as  likely  to  be 
poor. 

As  might  be  expected,  older  people,  be- 
cause they  have  half  as  much  Income  as 
younger  people,  are  forced  to  spend  half 
as  much.  They  must  stretch  their  food, 
clothing,  rent,  and  medical  dollars  much 
farther  than  the  nonpoor.  Proportion- 
ately, older  consumers  spend  more  of 
their  Income  on  these  Items  than  do  those 
under  65. 

The  problems  of  Income  are  compli- 
cated by  problems  of  health.  Older  Amer- 
icans have  less  money  but  more  health 
problems.  Eighty-five  percent  of  those 
who  are  over  65  and  have  at  least  one 
chronic  condition.  Eighty  percent  have 
some  degree  of  arthritis.  Dental  prob- 
lems, hearing  and  eye  problems  and  the 
need  for  prescription  drugs  all  tocrease 
with  old  age.  Drug  costs  for  older  Amer- 
icans, for  example,  run  three  times 
higher  than  for  the  younger  population. 
Charges  for  prescriptions  range  up  to  67 
cents  higher  per  prescription  for  older 
people,  mainly  because  they  often  need 
expensive  malntensmce  drugs. 

The  major  /chronic  diseases  among 
older  persons — heart  disease,  cancer, 
strokes,  arthritis,  diabetes — are  costly  to 
older  Americans  not  only  in  terms  of  In- 


validism and  pain  but  also  In  financial 
terms. 

At  the  same  time  thtit  older  Americans 
need  mors  health  care,  real  growth  in 
hculth  coTc  utillzdllun  iur  Llie  elderly 
has  not  kept  pace  with  other  age  groups 
In  recent  years.  The  elderly  in  America 
are  not  utilising  the  full  range  of  health 
services  they  need  because  they  cant  af- 
ford to.  They  are  econcnnlcally  forced  to 
wait  until  they  need  acute  topaUent  hos- 
pital care.  The  economically  disadvan- 
taged aged  population  Is  further  discour- 
aged from  obtaining  health  care  because 
they  are  concentrated  in  urban  centers 
and  rural  areas — often  geographiciOly 
distant  from  health  service  areas. 

MESICABX    PBBroSMAMCX 

Until  1965  older  Americans  had  to  de- 
pend almost  exclusively  on  their  own 
resources  for  health  care,  smce  the  en- 
actment of  medicare,  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  has  assiuned  a  portion  of  the 
medical  costs  of  older  Americans. 

During  fiscal  year  1973.  the  Nation 
spent  $94.1  billion  for  personal  health 
care.  Persons  aged  65  and  over  ac- 
counted for  28  percent  of  this  cost,  al- 
though they  make  up  only  10  percent  of 
the  population. 

The  average  personal  health  care  out- 
lay for  the  total  population  was  $441 
to  fiscal  1973.  For  the  senior  citizen  It 
was  $1,000. 

Despite  increases  to  Government  and 
other  thiird  party  sources  such  as  medi- 
care, average  out-of-pocket  payment  by 
aged  persons  was  $276  to  fiscal  1972, 
three  times  the  amoimt  paid  out  of  pock- 
et by  nonsenlor  citizens.  This  $276  out- 
of-pocket  cost  is  higher  than  the  amount 
paid  for  health  care  by  older  Americans 
at  the  start  of  1966,  $234,  before  medi- 
care was  enacted.  As  costs  have  risen 
then,  medicare  is  picking  up  an  ever 
smaller  amount  of  the  older  Americans' 
health  costs.  In  1969.  Medicare  p«ild  46 
percent  of  their  health  bill.  Today  it  pays 
42  percent. 

The  declme  to  medicare's  share  of  the 
health  bill  of  the  aging  is  related  not 
only  to  inflationary  factors  but  to  basic 
problems  to  the  medicare  structure. 

The  time  has  come  to  reshape  the  med- 
icare program — building  on  its  strengths 
and  elimlnattog  its  weaknesses. 

THE  COMFREHENSmC  1(B>ICM»  KKTORM   ACT  OF 


The  legislation  I  am  proposing  today 
would  restructure  the  medicare  pro- 
gram to  provide  health  care  benefits  to 
all  older  Americans  as  a  matter  of  esi- 
titlement.  The  bill  would  broaden  the 
medicare  benefit  package  to  meet  the 
full  range  of  medical  services  needed  by 
older  Americans  and  extend  the  duration 
of  those  benefits  which  are  limited  imder 
the  present  program.  It  would  reduce  the 
out-of-pocket  perstmal  health  care  ex- 
poiditures  of  those  eligible  for  medicare 
coverage,  establish  a  program  of  tocome- 
related  catastr<q^c  health  insurance 
protection  for  senior  citizens.  And  it 
would  Improve  the  administration  of 
medicare  while  It  attempts  to  contnd 
tocreases  to  health  care  costs 

STKT7CT17EE 

The  bill  establishes  a  single  totegrated 
program  of  comprehensive  heal^  in- 
surance for  the  aged  and  disabled  fi- 
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nanced  out  of  general  revenues.  Parts 
A  and  B  of  the  medicare  program  are 
combmed  toto  a  single,  exparded  benefit 
jstructiire  with  a  single  trust  fund. 

Requiremeulb  for  pieiuiuin  payuleiits 
and  deductible  are  eliminated.  Minimal 
coiniturance  provisions  are  designed  so 
that  while  persons  who  can  afford  to  pay 
will  do  so  up  to  a  predeterminet!  maxi- 
mum level,  cost  will  not  be  a  deterrent 
to  quality  health  care. 

The  act  also  provides  coverage  for  all 
care  and  services  for  the  aged  presently 
covered  by  the  medicaid  program. 
BimTLKMKirr 

The  new  medicare  program  is  expand- 
ed to  all  persons  65  years  of  age  of  older 
regardless  of  Insured  status  under  the 
social  security  or  railroad  retirement 
cash  benefit  program.  The  only  require- 
ment is  that  the  individual  be  a  citizen 
or  natiCKial  of  the  United  States  or  a 
legal  resident  alien.  This  means  that 
for  the  first  time  all  public  employees, 
tocluding  teachers,  policemen  and  fire- 
men will  be  automatically  eligible  for 
medicare. 

The  medicare  program  also  provides 
eligibility  to  all  those  who  are  now  eli- 
gible for  medicare  l>ecause  of  special 
circimistances  such  as  disability. 

REIMBURSING    SERVICES 

The  Medicare  Reform  Act  provides  a 
comprehensive  range  of  benefits: 

Unlimited  inpatient  hospital  coverage: 

Includes  pathology  and  radiology  serv- 
ices; and 

Includes  150  days  of  care  during  a 
benefit  period  for  a  psychiatric  topatient 
undergoing  active  diagnosis  or  treatment 
of  an  emotional  or  mental  disorder. 

Unlimited  outpatient  hospital  cover- 
age. 

Unlimited  skilled  nurstog  facility  serv- 
ices with  no  requirement  for  prior  hos- 
pitalization. 

Unlimited  totermediate  care  facility 
services,  effective  July  1,  1978. 

Unlimited  home  health  services  with 
no  requirements  for  prior  hospitalization. 

Certain  services  offered  by  public  or 
non-profit  private  rehabilitation  agencies 
or  centers  and  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate health  agencies. 

Unlimited  physicians'  services,  includ- 
tog  major  surgery  by  a  qualified  special- 
ist and  certain  psychiatric  services. 

Unlimited  dental  services. 

Outpatient  prescription  drugs — toclud- 
ing biologlcals  such  as  blood,  immuniztog 
agents,  etc. — subject  to  certato  limita- 
tions to  insure  quality  control. 

Medically  necessary  devices,  appli- 
ances, equipment  and  supplies,  such  as: 
eyeglasses,  hearing  aids,  prosthetic  de- 
vices, walking  aids.  Also  tocluded  are  any 
items  covered  vmder  present  law. 

Services  of  optometrists,  podiatrists 
and  chiropractors. 

Diagnostic  services  of  todependent 
pathology  laboratories  and  diagnostic 
and  therapeutic  radiology  by  todepend- 
ent radiology  services. 

Certato  mental  health  day  care  serv- 
ices. 

Ambulances  and  other  emergency 
transportation  services  as  well  as  non- 
emergency transportation  services  where 
essential  because  of  dilBculty  of  access. 

Psychological  services;  physical,  occu- 


pational or  speech  therapy;  nutrition, 
health  education,  and  soclej  services;  and 
other  supportive  services. 


COST   BHARIMQ 

Under  this  proposal  there  are  no 
periodic  premium  payments  or  deducti- 
bles. 

There  are,  however,  mtoimum  toitial 
coinsurance  payments — based  on  the 
type  of  service — as  follows: 

Initial  coinsurance  pajmients — based 
upon  type  of  service — are  as  follows: 

TTPC    OP   SERVICE 

First,  inpatient  hospital  services; 

Second,  skilled  nursing  facility; 

Third,  home  health  services; 

Fourth,  physicians'  services; 

Fifth,  dentist  services; 

Sixth,  mental  health  day  care; 

Seventh,  diagnostic  outpatient  serv- 
ices of  independent  laboratory  or  of  tode- 
pendent radiology  services; 

Eighth,  devices,  appliances,  equipment, 
and  supplies; 

Ninth,  drugs;  and 

Tenth,  ambulance  services. 

COIN6I7RANCE    PAYMENTS 

First.  $5  per  day; 

Second.  $2.50  per  day; 

Third,  $2  per  visit; 

Fourth.  $2  per  visit; 

Fifth,  20  percent  of  approved  charges; 

Sixth.  $2  per  day; 

Seventh.  20  percent  of  approved 
charges; 

Eighth.  20  percent  of  approved 
charges; 

Ninth.  $1  per  each  filling  or  refilling; 
and 

Tenth.  20  percent  approved  charges. 

CATASTROPHIC  HEALTH  INSXniANCE 

While  the  features  of  the  bill  already 
outlined  are  designed  to  deal  with  the 
basic  health  costs,  older  Americans  are 
more  likely  than  any  other  segment  of 
the  population  to  tocur  extraordtoarily 
large  costs.  Therefore,  this  legislation  also 
tocludes  a  catastrophic  health  insurance 
section  for  older  Americans. 

Senator  Russell  Long  and  I  have  al- 
ready introduced  legislation  which  estab- 
lishes a  catastrophic  health  tosurance 
program  for  the  nonaged.  This  provision 
is  complementary  in  a  sense  to  that  pro- 
posal. At  the  same  time  it  contains  a 
novel  feature  which,  while  equitable, 
should  be  tried  out  on  a  smaller  scale 
before  being  implemented  on  a  full  na- 
tional health  insurance  program. 

I  refer  to  an  tocome-related  cata- 
strophic ceiltog.  Essentially,  health  costs 
which  are  catastrophic  to  one  family 
may  not  be  as  burdensome  to  a  more 
affluent  family.  For  that  reason,  families 
should  be  able  to  bear  differmg  burdens 
of  cost  for  health  care  depending  on  their 
tocome.  This  income-related  feature  will 
present  an  administration  challenge  and 
should  l>e  tested. 

REIMBURSEMENT   AND   COST   CONTAINMENT 
POLICIES 

While  medicare  reimbursement  is  con- 
ttouing  to  grow,  some  of  the  new  cost 
containment  features  to  medicare  are 
holding  down  tocreased  costs.  My  legisla- 
tion tocorporates  all  present  medicare 
cost  control  and  utilization  review  pro- 
visions. 

Payments  wiU  be  made  only  to  a  "par- 


ticipating provider" — one  who  has  filed 
a  participation  agreement  with  the  Sec- 
.-etary  of  HEW — except  ftn*  emergency 
services.  Providers  will  toclude  not  onlv 
m.~,uiuuuns  uul  indepeudeut  pracuuon- 
ei-s  and  suppliers  of  drugs  and  medical 
appliances. 

Reimbursement  will  be  made  to  a  par- 
ticipating institutional  provider  based 
upon  a  predetermtoed  schedule  of  pa- 
tient care  cliarges.  The  schedule  must  be 
based  on  a  system  of  accounttog  and  cost 
analysis  in  conformity  with  prescribed 
standards.  Periodic  toterim  pa>'ments 
will  be  made  to  tostitutions  during  the 
accounting  year  on  the  basis  of  cost  pro- 
jections, with  final  adjustments  based  on 
the  approved  schedule  of  charges. 

Reimbursement  for  services  of  physi- 
cians, dentists,  optometrists,  podiatrists, 
chiropractors  and  other  noninstitutional 
services  of  licensed  professional  practi- 
tioners will  be  made  to  accordance  with 
annually  predetermtoed  fee  schedules  for 
their  local  areas.  These  schedules  will  be 
worked  out  to  negotiation  with  the  pro- 
viders and  it  is  totended  that  the  fees 
will  be  reasonable  and  equitable  for  pro- 
vider and  patient  alike. 

One  of  the  problems  in  the  present 
Medicare  program  is  that  physicians  are 
tocreasingly  refusmg  to  accept  Medicare 
assignment  because  medicare  does  not 
provide  adequate  compensation  to  them. 
In  fiscal  year  1969,  the  net  assignment 
rate  was  only  61  percent.  In  1972,  it  de- 
clined so  that  only  56.4  percent  of  the 
claims  were  direct  pasrments  to  doctors 
on  an  assignment  basis.  Doctors  tocreas- 
ingly preferred  to  bill  the  patient  and 
have  medicare  bill  the  patient  directly, 
this  way,  the  doctors  could  collect  more 
from  the  patient  above  the  medicare 
payment. 

While  the  payment  mechanism  in  this 
bill  requires  participattog  doctors  to  ac- 
cept assignment  or  not  participate  at  all, 
it  also  establishes  a  fair  way  to  set  fees. 

Fee  schedules  will  be  established 
through  negotiation  among  representa- 
tives of  government,  providers  and  con- 
simiers.  Fmal  fee  schedules  will  be  es- 
tablished only  after  public  heartog.  And 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  is  required  to 
make  public  for  each  local  area  the  es- 
tablished fee  schedules  and  the  names, 
profes^^ional  fields,  and  bustoess  addresses 
of  participattog  practitioners. 

To  make  medicare  a  full  success  it 
must  not  only  provide  adequate  bene- 
fits to  beneficiaries  but  it  must  adequate- 
ly compensate  those  who  provide  the 
services  imder  that  program.  I  sun  hope- 
ful that  this  legislation  will  make  ade- 
quate provisions  for  sdl  providers. 

SUMMARY 

The  proposal  I  am  making  today  must 
be  considered  together  with  other  Con- 
gressional initiatives  to  the  field  of  na- 
tional health  insurance.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, a  leader  to  the  health  field  has  pro- 
posed legislation  which  would  cost  some 
$80  billion.  The  President's  package 
would  cost  $40  billion. 

The  American  taxpayers  cannot  afford 
to  pay  these  additional  costs.  Social  secu- 
rity taxes  are  already  as  high  as  they 
should  go.  I  and  Senator  Long,  jomed 
by  23  other  Senators  of  both  parties, 
have  totroduced  health  insurance  legis- 
lation which  recognizes  both  that  certato 
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priority  health  needs  must  be  mef-but 
at  a  cost  which  the  taxpayer  can  ^ord. 
The  liOnK-Rlblcoff  bill's  cost  is  les^  than 
that  of  any  other  health  insiiranc4!i  pro- 
posal. In  part  this  Is  because  our  legis- 
lation builds  on  the  existhig:  meficare 
program  and  would  not  create  «|  new 
CSovemment  bureaucracy.  It  is  alejl  less 
costly  because  it  recognizes  that  thefe  are 
certain  health  care  needs  which  ar|  of  a 
priority  nature  and  it  provides  co^^rage 
for  those  areas — catastrophic  costi,  for 
example,  yihicii  can  financially  d#troy 
the  average  family.  a 

This  legislation  I  am  introducidk  to- 
day is  likewise  designed  to  meet  pi^rlty 
needs  of  the  elderly  at  the  lowest  poisible 
cost.  It  too  builds  upon  the  expertisf.  ex- 
perience, and  mechanisms  of  the  medi- 
care program.  And  it  provides  aii  im- 
portant and  meaningful  role  for  pifvld- 
ers  of  health  care— the  doctors,  l^spi- 
tals,  and  insurers.  | 

Passage  of  this  legislation  will  rttiuce 
the  cost  of  national  health  insu£nce 
legislation  by  billions  of  dollars.  Costs 
imder  the  Long-Ribicoff  bill  wo 
reduced  by  as  much  as  $4  billion 
legislation  is  enacted. 

The  medicare  program  in  1973 
out  19.5  billion.  The  additional  ... 
this  program  will  be  approximate 
billion  In  induced  Federal  costs. 

These  extra  costs  should  be  m^  by 
general  revenues.  In  his  health  meC^age 
to  Congress,  the  President  indica 
the  %6  biUian  Federal  cost  of  the  . 
part  of  his  program  could  be  flnan. 
of  general  revenues  with  no  addi. 
taxes.  New  induced  Federal  costs  o. 
proposal  can  likewise  be  met  by  ge: 
revenues. 

As  congressional  debate  on  na< 
health  insurance  progresses,  I  ho;. 
concepts  embodied  in  this  Compr 
sive  Medicare  Reform  Act  of  197 
be  considered. 

By  lowering  the  price  tag  for 
health  care,  older  jpersons  win 
couraged    to    seek    the    basic    m. 
checkups  needed  to  diagnose  and 
an  illness  before  it  becomes  crit 

Older  Americans   who   have   wi 
their  entire  lives  deserve  a  meas 
security.   This   legislation   will   pr 
them   with    the   assurance    that 
health  needs  wlU  be  provided  for 
I  ask  unanimous  cooaent  Oiat 

tioo*  describing  the  bill  in  detail , 

comi>aring  It  with  present  law  be  inserted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mat  rial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ru  >u, 
as  follows: 

SUVKABT  or  HlCBUCHTS   OF  PSOPOSXO  (   0K< 
PmXHSMSIVK  kfZDICAKE  BJCFOBM  ACT  OT  II    r4 

Tin*  I.  ■iTxaioK  or  ic^MCASB  wrmvcruwa  aw- 

TITMMEIIT.   BUIKfiia,  AJTO   rDTAIIGB 

A.  RepUeement  of  dvml  ttuurmnce  pnn  'mm 
by  itnfle  profrmm 
InstMtf  of  two  programs  i.e.  (t)  m  io»- 
plUl  iBsurano*  program  fliutnoed  #nly 
throogb  spwUl  wagB.  paynril,  and  aelf-f  m- 
ployment  taxes,  with  autotnatle  antlUeiaent 
tor  aU  eUglbl*  pMvons  (coupled  with  aTol- 
untary  buy-In  prorlalon  at  full  coat  for  i  led 
peraoiu  not  otberwlae  eligible  for  boei  Ital 
iDBurance) .  and  (2)  a  supplementary  a  di- 
cal  Insurance  benefit  program,  financed  by 
premltmia  from  enroUeea  and  by  Oor^- 
ment  contribution*  from  general  rerc 
with  enrollmrat  by  eligible  enroUeet  bpng 


voluntary— there  would  be  a  single,  inte- 
grated, comprebeuslve  health  Insurance  pro- 
gram financed  from  such  present  social  se- 
curity taxes  and  from  Government  contribu- 
tions, to  the  benefits  of  which  aU  eligible 
persons  would  be  automatically  entitled 
without  periodic  premium  payments. 
B.  Broadened  entitlement  based  on 


leir 
Ip- 


For  persons  65  years  of  age  or  older,  en- 
titlement to  health  Insurance  benefits  (even 
with  respect  to  Inpatient  institutional  serv- 
ices) would  no  longer  be  conditioned  on  en- 
titlement to  monthly  social  security  (or  raU- 
road  retirement)  cash  benefits,  so  long  as 
the  Individual  Is  a  citizen  (or  national)  of 
the  United  States,  or  is  an  aUen  lawfully 
living  here  for  30  days.  (For  disabled  persons 
under  66.  the  provisions  of  the  recent 
amendments  that  condition  entiUement  to 
health  insxirance  benefits  on  prior  entitle- 
ment to  social  security  (or  railroad  retire- 
ment) dtaabuity  insurance  cash  benefits  for 
24  months  or.  In  the  case  of  persons  with 
chronic  renal  disease,  on  Insured  status  or 
current  entitlement  under  the  cash  bene- 
fit programs  or  on  being  a  spouse  or  depen- 
dent child  of  such  an  Insured  person,  would 
continue  In  effect,  but  such  persons  would 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  same  extended  cov- 
erage of  services  and  the  same  reUef  from 
premium  payments  and  deductibles  (see  be- 
low) as  aged  beneficiaries.) 
C.  Coverage 

1.  Covered  Institutional  Services.^ 

a.  Unlimited  inpatient  hoepital  coverage 
(except  for  limit  of  150  days  of  care  In  a 
benefit  period  for  a  psychiatric  inpatient, 
and  then  only  for  active  diagnosis  or  treat- 
ment of  an  emotional  or  mental  disorder). 

b.  Unlimited  outpatient  hoepital  coverage. 
For  payehiatrlc  day  care,  see  #2  and  #6  be- 
low. 

c.  SUlIed-nurslng  facUlty  services  on  un- 
limited durational  basis.  No  requirement  of 
prior  hospital  stay. 

d.  Starting  Jtily  1,  1978,  care  on  unlimited 
durational  basis  in  Intermedlate-care  facll- 
ttiee. 

«.  Home  health  services,  without  llmlUUon 
as  to  the  niimber  of  visits,  and  without  re- 
quirement of  prior  hoq>ltal  stay. 

f.  To  the  extent  specified  In  regulations, 
if  not  otherwise  covered — 

(a)  bealth  and  heaJtb-reUted  services  of 
pubUe  or  nanproAt  prlvat*  rebatnutatioci 
agencies  or  centers; 

(b)  health  and  health -reU ted  services  of 
a  public  health  agency  or  nonprofit  private 
health  agency. 

g.  To  the  extent  specified  In  regulations, 
inpatient  aerrlces  of  a  Christian  Science 
sanatorium. 

2.  Fbyatelans'  Service*  (not  otherwise  cov- 
ered ) .  except  that — 

<1)  major  surgery  and  otl^r  qMciallaed 
services  designated  in  reguiatlona  are  covered 
only  If  f  umlabed  by  a  qualified  specialist,  ^tyl 
then  only  if.  to  the  extent  specified  In  r«gu- 
latlons.  furnished  on  referral  by  a  general  or 
family  practitioner  or  If  they  are  enwrgency 
■ervhaea. 

(2)  psychiatric  (mental  health)  services  to 


'The  term  *nnstltntional  aervlces"  la  de- 
fined In  the  MU  as  Including  sU  services 
that  are  furnished,  or  held  out  as  available, 
generally  to  patlenU  or  classes  of  patients 
of  the  Institution  Involved  and  are  furnished 
by  the  institution  or  by  others  under  ar- 
rangements with  them  made  by  the  institu- 
tion, Including  pathology  and  radiology  serv- 
ices and  all  other  professional  and  nonpro- 
feaalonal  services  so  furnished  or  held  out 
a*  available;  except  that  tbe  term  doea  not 
Include  medical,  surgical,  or  dental  services 
by  an  Independent  physician  or  dentist,  or 
podUtry  aervioes  by  an  independent  podi- 
atrist, furnished  to  an  Individual  as  the 
practitioner's  private  patient  (as  defined  by 
regulation). 


patients  other  than  inpatients  are  covered 
only  if  furnished  by  an  approved  HMO,  a 
hoepital.  or  a  mental  health  center,  or  (up  to 
160  days  during  or  following  a  benefit  pe- 
riod) otherwise  furnished  to  a  patient  of  a 
mental  health  day  care  service  afltllated  with 
a  bosplUl  or  improved  by  the  Secretary,  or 
(up  to  ao  consultations  a  year)  furnished  in 
a  psychiatrist's  office. 

3.  DMital  Services  (not  otherwise  covered), 
on  unlimited  basis,  including  preventive! 
diagnostic,  therapeutic,  and  restorative  serv- 
ices and  Items  (dentures,  etc.). 

4.  Drugs  (including  blologlcals,  such  as 
blood,  Immunleatlon  products,  etc.). 

a.  Covered  without  lUnit  U  furnished  to  an 
enrollee  of  an  HMO,  or  U  administered  In  a 
hospital's  Inpatient  or  outpatient  depart- 
ment, or  to  an  inpatient  of  a  skilled  nursing 
facility,  or  (to  the  extent  provided  in  regu- 
lations) In  a  facility  of  a  rehabUlUtlon  agen- 
cy or  center. 

b.  Covered  If  furnished  (with  or  without 
separate  charge)  in  a  physician's  or  dentist's 
office  as  an  Incident  to  his  professional  serv- 
ice, but  only  If  tbe  drug  is  on  a  general  ilst, 
established  by  the  Secretary,  designed  to  pro- 
vide practitioners  with  an  armamentarium 
sufficient  for  rational  drug  therapy. 

c.  Ikngs  otherwise  furnished  (on  pre- 
scription), but  only  if  Included  In  a  special 
list  established  by  the  Secretary  and  then 
only  if  prescribed  for  a  disease  or  ocxidltlon 
fOT  the  treatment  of  which  the  drug  Is  aptd- 
fled  on  that  list;  except  that  drugs  furnished 
after  June  SO,  1981  (beginning  with  the 
6th  fiscal  year  of  outpatient  drug  coverage 
under  the  blU)  would  be  covered  (without 
regard  to  the  condition  for  which  they  are 
prescribed)  U  listed  on  the  Secretary's  gen- 
eral list  of  drugs  referred  to  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph.  (The  special  list  would  be 
primarily  for  chronic  conditions  for  which 
dnig  therapy,  l)ecause  of  duration  and  cost, 
commonly  imposes  substantial  financial 
hardship.) 

6.  Devices.  Appliances,  Equipment  and 
SuppUes  (prescribed,  or  certified  as  medi- 
cally necessary,  by  a  professional  practi- 
tioner) if  on  a  Ust  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  If  otherwise  covered  as  an  insU- 
tutlonal  service  or  as  an  Incident  to  profes- 
sional services.  The  list  must  Include,  among 
other  Items,  eyeglaases,  hearing  aids,  pros- 
thetlc  devices,  walking  aids,  and  any  article 
covered  under  present  law.  For  coverage  of 
dentures,  see  "Dental  Services"  above. 

e.  Other  Professional  and  Supporting  Serv- 
ices (if  not  otherwise  covered). 

a.  Services  of  optometrlsta. 

b.  Servlees  ot  podlatrlsta. 

c.  Chiropractors'  services  (with  respect  to 
manual  manipulation  of  the  spine  to  correct 
a  subluxation  demonstrated  by  X-ray). 

d.  Diagnostic  aervioes  of  independent  pa- 
thology laboratories,  and  diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  radiology  by  independent  radiol- 
ogy services. 

e.  Care  (other  than  psyehlatlsfs  services 
above  covered)  In  a  mental  health  day  care 
service.  If  fiuTilahed  by— 

(i)  ahoq>ltal, 

(2)  an  approved  HMO, 

(3)  a  commumty  mental  health  center  or 
other  mental  health  center  that  furnishes 
comprehensive  mental  health  services,  or 

(4)  a  service  aimiated  with  a  hoepital  or  a 
day  care  service  approved  for  that  purpose 
by  the  Secretary.  Limited  to  100  full  days 
during  or  following  a  benefit  period  If  pro- 
vided imder  elatise  (4). 

(f)  Ambulance  and  other  emergency 
transportation  services,  and  nonemergency 
transportation  services  found  essential  by 
the  Secretary  to  overcome  special  difficulty 
of  access  to  covered  services. 

g.  When  not  otherwise  covered  (e.g.,  as 
institutional  services  or  as  physician's  serv- 
icea).  supporting  services  (such  as  psycho- 
logical aervlces,  physical,  occupational,  or 
speech  therapy,  and  nutrition,  social  work, 
and  health  education  services)   when,  with 
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Secretary's  approval,  furnished  by  an  ap- 
proved HMO.  or  another  organization.  In- 
stitution, or  agency.  Outpatient  physical 
therapy  services  are  covered  only  If  they 
meet  requirements  of  existmg  law,  i.e.,  {  1861 
(p)  of  Social  Security  Act  (as  amended  by 
the  bill).  (Outpatient  physical  therapy  serv- 
ices (other  than  those  in  a  physician's  office) 
furnished  by  an  mdependent  physiotherapist 
m  his  office  or  the  patient's  home,  are  cov- 
ered only  as  under  the  1972  Amendments, 
i.e.  to  the  extent  of  Incurred  charges  there- 
for not  exceeding  $100  per  calendar  year.) 
Screening  services  not  otherwise  covered  are 
covered  when  furnished  m  accordance  with 
regulations. 

7.  Excluded  from  Coverage  (and  not  above- 
mentioned  as  excluded  are,  inter  alia : 

a.  Services  furnished  outside  the  U.S., 
with  certain  acroes-the-border  exceptions  for 
hoepital  services  and  for  professional  serv- 
ices incident  to  the  hospital  services  and  for 
professional  services  incident  to  the  hospital 
services,  (sec.  1819(a)  of  blU). 

b.  Services  not  medlcaUy  necessary  or 
reasonable  or,  in  the  case  of  health  main- 
tenance, not  appropriate.  However,  the  bUl 
preserves  section  1879,  added  by  the  1972 
Amendments,  providing  for  payment  for 
such  services  \inder  certain  clrcvunstances. 

c.  Personal  comfort  items. 

d.  Purely  custodial  care.  However,  the  bill 
preserves  section  1879,  added  by  the  1972 
Amendments,  providing  for  payment  for  such 
services  under  certain  circumstances. 

e.  Cosmetic  surgery  (with  cetram  excep- 
tions). 

f.  Services  furnished  or  paid  tot,  or  re- 
quired to  be  furnished  of  paid  for,  under  a 
workmen's  compensation  law.  (They  may  be 
provisionally  treated  as  covered  until  a  deter- 
mination has  been  made  under  that  law, 
upon  which  determination  payment  under 
Medicare  is  to  be  treated  as  an  overpayment.) 

g.  Services  for  which  the  individual  has 
no  legal  obligation  to  pay  and  which  no  one 
else  (whether  by  reason  of  the  Individual's 
membership  In  a  prepayment  plan  or  other- 
wise) has  a  legal  obligation  to  provide  or 
pay  for. 

h.  Services  furnished  by  a  Federal  pro- 
vider, except  emergency  services,  and  except 

(1)  services  that  the  provider  is  providing 
generally  to  tbe  public  as  a  community  in- 
stitution   (e.g.,  St.  Elizabeths  Hoepital)    or 

(2)  to  the  extent  provided  in  regulations, 
services  of  Public  Health  Service  personnel 
assigned  (under  sec.  329(b)  of  the  PHS  Act) 
to  an  area  with  a  critical  health  manpower 
shortage. 

1.  Services  that  the  provider  Is  obligated 
by  a  law  or  contract  with  the  UJ3.  to  render 
wholly  at  public  expense. 

J.  Services  paid  for  directly  or  indirectly 
by  any  governmental  entity,  except  ( 1 )  serv- 
ices for  which  payment  Is  made  under  any 
provision  of  the  Social  Security  Act  other 
than  Title  XVIII;  (2)  services  paid  for  im- 
der a  health  Insurance  plan  for  the  entity's 
employees  (or  retired  employees)  or  their 
famUiee;  (3)  services  provided  by  a  par- 
ticipating State  or  local  government-op- 
erated hospital  (including  a  mental  or  tu- 
berculosis hospital)  that  serves  the  general 
community;  (4)  services  paid  for  by  a  State 
or  local  agency  and  furnished  as  a  means 
of  controlling  Infectious  diseases  or  because 
the  patient  is  medically  Indigent;  and  (S) 
services  provided  in  such  other  cases  as  the 
Secretary  may  specify. 

P.  Payment  for  covered  Bervicea  (other  than 
paj/ment  to  an  HMO  contracting  with  the 
Secretary) . 

1.  Payment  Is  made  only  to  a  "participat- 
ing provider"  (I.e.,  one  that  has  filed,  and 
has  in  effect,  a  participation  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  under  sec.  1860,  except  In  the 
case  of  emergency  services  and  covered 
acro8s-the-UB.  border  hospital  and  related 
services.  The  term  "provider",  under  the  bUl, 
Includes  not  only  Institutions  but  also  In- 
dependent practitioners  with  respect  to  their 
private  patients,  suppliers  who  furnish  Items 


(e.g.,  drugs  or  prostheses  or  t^pliances) ,  to 
an  individual  In  their  own  rl^t  and  not 
on  behalf  of  another,  etc. 

2.  An  Institutional  provider  is  to  be 
treated  as  the  provider  of  services  to  its 
patients  with  respect  to  aU  Institutional 
services (  as  above  defined),  regardless  of  the 
legal  or  financial  arrangement  between  the 
institution  and  the  person  furnishing  the 
services.  (Under  present  law,  physicians' 
services  (other  than  those  of  Interns  and 
residents-ln-training  under  an  approved 
teaching  program  and  (generally)  those  of 
teaching  physicians  in  such  a  hospital)  are 
not  covered  under  part  A,  but  are  covered 
under  part  B  at  the  "reasonable  cheu^e"  (or 
80  7o  of  It)  even  If  the  hospital  bills  and 
collects  for  those  services  and  even  if  the 
physician  is  on  a  salary.) 

3.  The  amount  of  reimbursement  to  a 
participating  Institutional  provider  for  in- 
stitutional services  is  to  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  a  predetermined  schedule  of  patient 
care  charges  approved,  for  an  accounting 
year  of  the  institution,  by  the  Secretary 
(through  a  review  mechanism  under  which 
the  fiscal  intermediary  for  the  institution 
generally  makes  the  Initial  determination) 
or.  In  a  State  that  has  a  State  rate  review 
and  approval  agency  opterating  under  equiv- 
alent standards,  approved  by  that  State 
agency.  (Capitation  charges,  if  submitted  by 
a  provider  and  if  meeting  standards,  may 
also  be  approved.)  The  schedule  of  chsirges 
must  be  based  on  a  system  of  accounting 
and  cost  finding  in  conformity  with  stand- 
ards prescribed  or  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and  on  the  Institution's  budget  for 
the  accounting  year  Involved,  which  budget 
must  also  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  or 
the  State  rate  review  and  approval  agency, 
as  the  case  may  be.  A  schedule  of  charges 
may  be  approved  cmly  if  they  do  not  exceed 
the  estimated  reasonable  cost  for  the  effi- 
cient delivery  of  services,  as  determined  im- 
der the  definition  of  "reasonable  cost"  and 
Implementing  regulations.  (A  revision  of  an 
approved  schedule  of  charges  during  an  ac- 
counting year  would  be  permitted  only  un- 
der exceptional  circumstances,  described  In 
the  bUl.)  The  blU  provides  for  periodic  ta- 
terlm  payments  to  the  Institution  during 
the  Institution's  accounting  year  on  the  basis 
of  projections,  with  final  adjustment  (after 
the  close  of  the  accounting  year)  based  on 
the  approved  schedule  of  charges. 

A  hospital  that  Is  not  a  participating  in- 
stitutional provider.  If  eligible  tar  reimburse- 
ment (see  paragraph  1,  above) ,  would  be  paid 
on  a  reasonable  cost  basis  (or,  if  less,  in  the 
case  of  a  private  hospital.  Its  customary 
charges) .  In  the  case  of  such  a  ho^ital  that 
elects  not  to  claim  payment  \mder  the  pro- 
gram but  to  coUect  from  the  Individual,  pay- 
ment would  be  made  to  the  Individual  at  the 
reasonable  charge  rate  (less  c<^ayment) . 

4.  With  respect  to  nonlnstitutional  services 
of  physicians,  dentists,  optometrists,  podia- 
trists, and  chiropractors,  and  such  other 
nonlnstitutional  services  of  licensed  profes- 
sional practitioners  as  may  be  specified  in 
regulations,  the  biU  provides  for  payment  In 
accordance  with  annually  predetermined  fee 
schedules  for  their  local  areas  and  for  estab- 
lishing these  schedules,  to  the  extent  fea- 
sible, on  the  basis  of  negotiations  with  repre- 
sentatives of  their  professional  societies  and 
representatives  of  associations  of  retired  per- 
sons (or  associations  otherwise  representa- 
tive of  Medicare  beneficiaries).  The  final 
schedule  could,  however,  be  established  only 
after  public  hearing.  (Tills  system  would  ap- 
ply only  to  services  in  the  United  States  and 
not  to  the  exceptional  cases  of  covered 
acroes-the-border  services.)  The  schedules 
are  to  be  based  on  a  forecast  of  what  would 
be  fair  and  equitable  compensation  (not  ex- 
ceeding "reasonable  charges")  in  the  area  In 
the  applicable  fiscal  year.  Inasmuch  as  the 
legislation  requires  that  payment  for  services 
In  the  United  States  be  made  only  to  a  par- 
ticipating provider  (exe^t  In  emergency 
cases)  and  not  to  the  individual,  and  a  par- 


tlclpating  practitioner  must  agree  to  accept 
the  Medicare  payment  (plus  any  copayment) 
as  the  full  charge  fc»'  the  service,,  such  a 
practitioner  could  no  longer,  by  refusing  to 
accept  an  assignment  from  the  patient  and 
billing  the  patient  directly,  require  the  pa- 
tient to  pay  fees  in  excess  of  the  Medicare 
reimbursement  (plus  copayment).  A  patient 
of  a  nonparticlpatmg  practiti<»ier  In  the 
United  States,  except  in  the  case  of  emer- 
gency services,  would  no  longer  be  able  to 
obtain  any  reimbursement  from  Medicare. 
(Even  such  a  practitioner,  if  he  accepts  an 
assignment  from  the  Individual  for  the  emer- 
gency services,  could  be  paid  only  the  above- 
mentioned  established  Medicare  charge  and 
would  be  precluded  from  ccdlectlng  an  added 
fee  from  the  patient,  except  the  copayment 
if  one  applies.)  The  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  pubUc,  for  each  local  area, 
the  established  fee  schedules  for  th?  area  and 
the  names,  professional  fields,  and  profes- 
sional addresses  of  participating  practition- 
ers in  the  area. 

6.  In  other  cases,  a  participating  nonln- 
stitutional provider  (pharmacy,  etc.)  Is  to  be 
paid  on  a  "reasonable  charge"  basis,  except 
that  a  nonprofit  organization  that  operates 
on  a  prepayment  basis  may,  at  its  request. 
be  reimbursed  under  the  provisions  for  pay- 
ment to  Institutional  providers.  In  emer- 
gencies. If  the  service  to  the  United  States 
is  furnished  by  such  a  nonparticlpatmg  pro- 
vider. I.e.,  one  that  has  not  filed  a  participa- 
tion agreement  with  the  Secretary,  payment 
of  the  reasonable  charge  may  be  made  either 
to  the  patient  on  the  basis  of  an  Itemized 
bill,  or  to  the  provider  on  an  assignment 
from  the  patient  If  the  provider  agrees  that 
the  reasonable  charge  is  his  full  charge. 

6.  Payment  to  Health  Maintenance  Orga- 
nizations (HMO's).  The  bill  basically  retains 
(as  section  1838),  the  provisions  of  section 
1876,  enacted  In  1972,  for  contracts  between 
the  Secretary  and  HMO's  for  reimbursement 
either  on  a  risk -sharing  or  cost -reimburse- 
ment basis,  with  interim  per  capita  pay- 
ments during  the  contract  year.  In  addition 
to  technical  corrections,  the  bill  makes  a 
number  of  clarlfymg  amendments.  Including 
amendments  to  make  clear  that  a  medical 
foundation  may  qualify  as  an  HMO  and  pro- 
visions somewhat  amplifying  and  clarifying 
tbe  provision  relating  to  HMO's  that  arrange 
with  a  group  or  groups  of  professional  prac- 
titioners for  services  to  enroUees. 
E.  Use  of  carriers,  etc.,  for  making  deter- 
minations, etc.,  for  payment  purposes 

The  blU  merges  the  present  part  A  provi- 
sions for  use  of  fiscal  intermediaries  and 
part  B  provisions  for  use  of  carriers  Into  a 
single  section  providing  for  use  of  carriers 
(Including  the  type  of  cuganlzatlcm  which 
under  the  present  system  is  a  fiscal  inter- 
mediary under  part  A)  in  admlQlsterlng  the 
program,  but  adding  the  above-noted  new 
functions  relating  to  budgets  and  predeter- 
mined rates  of  institutional  providers  and  to 
the  negotiation  and  establishment  of  fee 
schedules  fCM:  nonlnstitutional  professional 
services.  The  Secretsj^  must  give  priority  to 
the  fiscal-mtermedlary  type  of  organization 
in  selecting  "carriers"  to  act  for  him  with 
respect  to  covered  services  provided  by  in- 
stitutional providers  for  which  payment  Is  to 
be  made  on  an  approved  clutige  basis. 
F.  Cost  sharing 

1.  Periodic  Premium  Payments  would  no 
longer  be  required  for  any  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

2.  Deductibles.  AU  deductibles  would  be 
eliminated. 

3.  Copayments  and  Catastrophic  Expense 
Benefits. 

a.  Tbe  bUl  would  establish  5  income 
classes,  with  Income  class  1  being  the  one  for 
low-Income  individuals  and  families.  The  In- 
come ranges  for  tbe  different  mcome  classes 
would  be  subject  to  automatic  annual  revi- 
sion In  accordance  with  the  ConsimMr  Price 
Index  (CPI),  but  mitlaUy  the  Income  ranges 
wotUd  be  set  as  foUows: 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

6.„ _. 
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fijiTW^K* u.mu 

SjCt  to  K74a &4§1  I 
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Abovtie^ 


b.  FsiBona  In  tncoma  class  1  would  a*  r«r 
be  subject  to  oopaymenU  or  b«  subject  to 
coverage  limit*  oa  certain  services  reTei  ad 
to  below.  Persons  In  Incoooe  classes  2,  9 
and  8  would  Initially  be  subject  to  oert  in 
copaymenta  (listed  below).  (Any  oopaym  at 
anM>unt  expressed  as  a  Sat  dollar  amot  it. 
ratlMT  than  a  percentage  of  cbarges,  wo  U 
be  subject  to  automatic  annual  revision  in 
aocnrrlanca  with  the  CPI.)   However,  copi  f- 
ments  wouid  oeaae  whan.  In  a  given  year  a  ul 
the  preceding  calendar  quarter,  a  specU  Ml 
out-of-pocket  expenditure  limit  is  rea^  d. 
For  Income  classes  3,  3,  and  4,   that  lU  it 
would  Initially  be  set  at  $125.  $250.  and  $3  5. 
respectively  (but  subject  to  annual  revisl  in 
in  accofdance  with  the  CPI).  In  the  case  at 
Inromo  class  5,  the  out-oX-pocket  expem 
ture  limit  would  be  6  per  cent  of  annual 
come,  or.  U  lower,  t760   (subject  to  ~"ii|tiT 
revision   ot  the  dollar   limit   In   aooordal  Be 
with  the  CPI).  Credited  toward  the  outH  t- 
pocket  limits  would  be  not  only  expendltu  m 
lixcurred  for  oopayments,  but  also  any 
penditures  incurred  for  services  fumiabedln 
excess  of  the  coverage  limit  in  the  case  >f 
certain  p^chlaCric  aenrloea;  moreover,  wh  a. 
the    out-gC-pocket   expenditure    limit    h  d 
been  rea<died.  these  coverage  limits  wm  d 
cease  to  apply  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  TIm  w 
expenditure  Uaalta.  with  oonwequent  termU  ^ 
tlon  of  oopayments  aad  coverage  llmlta.  i  « 
referred  to  as  cataatrophic  expense  benief  » 
In  the  bUL 

LiMt  of  CapojfmetUt 
Type  of  aerrloe 
1.  Inpatient  bo^ltal  services  covered  uE« 
deraectloa  1819(a)(1). 

Copayment 

1.  $5  per  Cm9,  unleas  higher  tinder  seett 
lU4.i 

IjV  ot  serrioe 

3.  Skilled  miTslng  fhclllty  services  cover  El 
under  aectloa  181S(a)(a). 

Copayment 

2.  $i£0  per  day,  unless  higher  under  se 
tkm  1834. 

Type  of  service 

S.  Hboie  health  aervloes  oovered  imder  i 
tlon  lSU(a)<4). 

Copayment 

3.  tajOO  per  visit  (as  dellnad  by  regul  - 
tioDs),  unleae  htgter  und«-  aectloa  1834. 

TypeoC  service 

4.  Ptayilelanar  miluta  eovered  under 
tioQ  1814(a)  aad  (e)(S). 

Copayment 

4.  83jOO  per  visit  unless  bi^ier  under 

tlon  1834;  except  that  10%  of  approved  con  ■ 
blned  multlrlatt  chazva  (when  authorised  I  r 
regulation),  as  In  cases  ot  sorgery  or  ol  • 
stetrlcal  care,  shall  apply. 

T^pe  of  aerrloe 

5.  Dentists'  aerrices  covered  under  sectld  i 
1816. 

Copayment 

6.  30%   of  approved  charges;   except  -- 
copayment  for  oral  examination  and  pre 
pbylaxls.  Including  fluoride  application.  3 
rays,  aad  (la  aeeordanoe  with  regulatloni 
other  pcvrsnttre  proeedTires. 


'Section  1834  contains  the  above-i 
tlooed  proTlsloas  tat  adjustment  in  ftoa 
anee  with  the  CPL 
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Type  of  service 

6.  Mental  health  day  care  (including  phy- 
slclana'  services)  covered  under  sectlmis  1818 
(s)  (4)  and  1814(c)  (1)  or  (3). 

Copayment 
8.  83  per  day  unless  higher  under  section 
1824. 

Type  of  service 

7.  Diagnostic  outpatient  services  of  Inde- 
pendent laboratories,  or  of  Independent  ra- 
diology services,  covered  under  section  1816 
(a)  (3)  and  not  part  of  covered  Institutional 
cervices. 

Copayment 

7.  20%  of  approved  charges,  except  when 
a  negotiated  rate  agreement  under  section 
1836(b)  (4)  precludes  copayment. 

Type  of  service 
•■    Devlcee,    appliances,    equipment,    and 
supplies  covered  under  section  1818. 

Copayment 

8.  30%  of  approved  charges,  except  no  co- 
payment  for  examination  for  ([Isiiw  or  when 
copayment  Is  waived  under  section  lf3(b) 
(3). 

Type  of  service 

9.  Drugs  covered  under  section  1817(b)  (3). 

Copayment 

9.  $1  per  each  filling  or  reoning  of  a  pre- 
scription unless  higher  under  section  1834. 

Type  of  service 

10.  Ambulance  services  oovered  by  section 
1818(a)(8). 

Copayment 

10.  M%  of  approved  charges. 

a.  FtTiancing  of  program 

1.  The  two  Medicare  trust  funds  would  be 
merged  Into  a  single  Medicare  Trust  Fund. 
In  addition  to  the  special  taxes  collected 
under  the  Internal  Be  venue  Code  (see 
below),  and  to  returns  from  investment  of 
the  fund,  a  Oovemment  contribution  would 
be  authorized  to  be  appropriated  in  whatever 
amount  is  necessary  as  estimated  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Trust  Fund,  so  that  there  can  be  prompt 
payment  of  benefits  and  administrative  ex- 
P»P—     plus     an     adequate      contingency 


3.  If  at  any  time  the  Boeird  of  Trustees 
reports  to  the  Congress  that  the  Trust  Fund 
Is  Insufficient  to  make  promptly  all  pay- 
ments from  the  Fund  required  In  the  next 
3  months,  and  If  a  request  for  a  Ctovem- 
ment  contribution  that  would  correct  the 
insufficiency  Is  then  pending  In  Congress  but 
an  appropriation  to  make  the  contribution 
has  not  been  finally  acted  on  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  Managing  Trustee  (Secretary  of 
the  Treasury)  would.  If  the  Board  so  directed 
be  required  to  borrow  (through  Issuance 
of  Trust  Fund  notes  or  other  obligations) 
from  the  Treastiry,  which  would  be  em- 
poirered  to  utilize  the  Second  Liberty  Loan 
Act  for  the  ptirpoee. 

U.  Change*  in  other  law 
1.  Amends  sec.  226  of  Social  Security  Act 
to  establish  the  broadened  entitlement  for 
age  referred  to  under  paragraph  (B)  above. 
(Bepeals  see.  103  of  Social  Security  Amend- 
msnts  of  1065  which  contaltM  transitional 
proTlskms  oa  Msdleara  entlUetnent  that 
wBOld  be  unnecessary  In  view  of  the  amend- 
menU  ta  section  238.) 

*.    limits    Batlroad    Retirement    Board's 
functions   tot   administration   of   Medloan 


with  respect  to  ra&road  retirement  an. 
nultants  to  those  annuitants  with  respect  to 
whom  osrtlfieatlon  to  HEW  is  necessary  in 
order  to  establish  their  entitlement  to  Medl- 
care.  Such  certification  would  no  longer  be 
necessary  In  the  case  of  most  Individuals 
whose  entitlement  Is  based  on  attainment 
of  age  66.  (Continues  RaUroed  Retirement 
Bo«u!d'8  functions  for  comparable  pmytnents 
to  Railroad  Retirement  annuitants  in 
Canada  out  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Ac- 
count.) 

S.  Repeals  provisions  in  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act  (sees.  3201.  3211,  and  3321) 
Insofar  as  they  Include  under  that  Act  the 
equivalent  of  the  present  hospital  Insurance 
taxes  xmder  the  Federal  In8\irance  Contri- 
butions Act. 

(Reason:  These  railroad  taxes,  under  an- 
other provision  of  law,  now  go  Into  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Account,  on  the  premise 
that  the  Medicare  system  will  get  Its  equi- 
table share  under  the  financial-interchange 
provisions  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 
However,  under  the  bUl,  raUroad  employment 
will  now  be  taxed  for  Medicare  purposes 
under  the  Federal  Insurance  Contributions 
Act). 

4.  Amends  Title  XTX  (Medicaid)  of  Social 
Security  Act  to  make  Medicaid  for  the  elder- 
ly supplemental  to  Medicare.  Makes  con- 
forming changes  that  eliminate  provision 
for  the  Medicaid  agency^  payment  of  pre- 
miums and  copayments  under  Medicare  (In 
view  of  above-stated  changes  In  Medicare). 

5.  The  1973  enactment  of  Section  1862(c) 
of  Title  XVni  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Intended  to  coordinate  the  federal  employee 
health  benefit  (FEHB)  program  with  Medi- 
care effective  1/1/75,  would  be  replaced  with 
amendments  to  the  provisions  of  the  FEHB 
program  designed  to  (a)  take  account  of 
the  above-mentioned  structural  changes  and 
elimination  of  premiums  In  the  Medicare 
program,  (b)  clarify  the  Intent  of  the  1972 
Amendment,  (c)  require  each  FEHB  plan 
to  offer  to  eligible  enrollees,  under  a  dlsUnct 
part  of  the  carrier's  overall  plan,  the  option 
of  benefits  supplementary  to  Medicare  at  a 
subscription  rate  actuarially  commenstirate 
with  that  option,  and  (d)  deal  with  situa- 
tions where  a  Federal  employee  or  annuitant 
is  enrolled  under  the  FKHB  program  for  self 
and  family  but  only  some  members  of  the 
family  unit  (and  possibly  excluding  the  en- 
rollee  himself)  are  entitled  to  Medicare  bene- 
fits and  the  others  should  be  covered  under 
the  earner's  overall  plan. 

XrrLS    n.   CRAMCKS   Df   TAX   LAW 

The  present  medicare  tax  remains  at  Its 
preeent  level.  All  additional  funds  come  out 
of  general  revenues. 

Tax  Tate* 
Specific  rates  are  to  be  decided  on 
Covered  service*  for  wage  and  payroU  taxes 
Same  as  present  Uw.  except  that  FMteral 
employment,  railroad  employment,  foreign 
agricultural  workers,  and  diarltable  (etc.) 
organizations  would  be  oovered.  As  to  repeal 
of  railroad  retirement  taxes,  see  para.  H.  3, 
above. 

Note:  State  and  local  governmental  en- 
titles and  employees,  to  the  extent  covered 
by  Federal -State  agreements  under  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  would  be  paying  the  equiv- 
alent of  these  taxes. 

DESCBIPTION  of  THI  COMPaXHXNSTVk  Mkdicaks 

Raroaic  Act  of  1974  aito  a  Dktaix.id  Com- 
rABisow  or  That  Bna,  WrrH  Ccsxknt  Law 

A.    DESCSn'TION   OF  THE   COMPSEHENSIVX   ICXDI- 
CABK   SBTOalC    ACT   OF    1974 

Medicare,  known  officially  as  Health  In- 
surance for  the  Aged  and  Disabled,  has  major 
deficiencies.  It  Is  divided  into  two  distinct 
programs — ^HosjHtal  Insiirance  Benefits  for 
the  Aged  and  Disabled  and  Supplementary 
Medical  Insurance  BsDsAts  for  the  Agsd  aad 
Disabled.  The  basU  for  this  division  U  hls- 
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torlcal  rather  than  rational;  the  result  Is 
an  uneven  dlstrlbuUon  among  the  Intended 
beneficiaries  of  the  intended  degree  of  health 
care  protection. 

Eligibility  for  benefits  under  the  Hospital 
Insurance  program  Is  based  on  Insured  status 
under  the  social  security  and  railroad  re- 
tirement cash  benefit  programs,  while  eligi- 
bility under  the  voluntary  Supplemental 
Medical  Insurance  program  Is  based  on  resi- 
dence or,  alternatively,  entitlement  to  Hos- 
pital Insurance.  The  deductibles  (inpatient 
hospital  deductible  per  spell  of  Illness,  the 
annual  deductible,  and  the  blood  deduct- 
ibles), coinsurance  (with  respect  to  inpa- 
tient hospital  care  and  skilled  nursing  care 
under  Hospital  Insurance,  and  20%  coinsur- 
ance under  Supplementary  Medical  Insur- 
ance) ,  and  premiums  (for  voluntary  enrollees 
under  both  programs)  reflect  rising  health 
care  cost  and  now  constitute  a  substantial 
burden  on  low  and  relatively  fixed  income 
aged  and  disabled  persons.  The  limitations  on 
inpatient  hospital  and  skilled  nursing  fa- 
cility care,  on  home  health  services,  and  on 
the  amounts  of  Inpatient  and  outpatient 
psychiatric  care,  and  the  limitation  of  skilled 
nursing  facility  care  and  home  health  serv- 
ices to  poet-hospital  care  under  the  Hospital 
Insurance  program  severely  restrict  the  de- 
gree of  health  care  protection.  Moreover,  the 
exclusion  of  intermediate  facility  care,  the 
exclusion  of  dental  care  and  dentures,  of 
eye  glasses  and  examinations  for  prescribing 
them,  of  hearing  aids  and  examinations 
therefore,  and  certain  other  professional  serv- 
ices, and  of  orthopedic  shoes  and  certain 
other  walking  aids,  and  outpatient  drugs  (ex- 
cept Injectlbles  when  administered  to  an 
outpatient  In  a  physician's  office  or  hoepttal) 
liM^her  limit  the  protection  available  under 
the  programs. 

Certainly  Medicaid,  known  officially  as 
Grants  to  States  for  Medical  Assistance  Pro- 
grams, Is  not  a  suitable  means  of  compensat- 
ing for  the  Indefinite  future  for  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  Medicare  programs.  First, 
Medicaid  imposes,  as  a  condition  for  eligi- 
bility, a  means  test  which  should  not  be 
Imposed  for  health  care  of  the  aged.  Also, 
being  a  federally-aided  rather  than  a  federal 
program.  It  is  not  In  effect  In  every  state. 
Furthermore,  many  states  have  not  extended 
the  Medicare  program  to  those  whose  in- 
come is  above  the  cash  public  assistance  level 
but  who  are  medically  indigent.  Many  states, 
even  among,  those  that  do  not  cover  the  medi- 
cally Indigent,  have  bad  great  difficulty  in 
meeting  their  share  of  costs  and  have  cut 
back  on  eligibility  and  servlcee.  Finally, 
Medicaid  varies  widely  among  the  states  in 
Its  benefit  coverage  and  In  Its  eligibility  re- 
quirements, thus  aggravating  Inequitable  dis- 
tribution of  national  health  care  resources 
among  those  In  need  of  its  benefits. 

The  Comprehensive  Medicare  Reform  Act 
of  1974  would  revise  and  expand  the  Medicare 
program  and  would  build  upon  the  Medicare 
cost  experience  by,  among  other  things,  in- 
tegrating the  Hospital  and  Supplementary 
Medical  Insurance  programs  Into  a  single 
benefit  structure,  with  a  single  trust  fund. 
IThe  program  would  be  financed  In  full 
through  health  Insurance  taxes  on  wages 
and  payroll,  self-empl03anent  Income,  and 
unearned  Income,  through  government  con- 
tributions from  general  revenues,  and 
through  earnings  from  Investment  of  pro- 
ceeds of  these  taxes  and  government  contri- 
butions. 

With  respect  to  eligibility  and  coverage, 
this  Act  would  extend  the  benefits  of  the 
program  to  all  aged  United  States  citizens, 
and  to  most  sged  non-citlsens  living  In  the 
United  States,  without  requiring  that  they 
be  entitled  to  social  security  cash  benefits 
and  would  keep  under  the  program  tbe  dis- 
abled persons  under  age  66  added  by  the 
1972  Social  Security  Anoendments  but  with 
the  benefit  of  all  the  new  and  enlsu^ed  serv- 
ices added  by  these  amendments  to  the  same 
extent  as  In  the  case  of  tbe  aged. 


With  respect  to  benefits,  this  act  would 
preserve  the  types  of  benefits  presently  avail- 
able under  Medicare  but  would  abolish  the 
requirement  of  prior  hospital  stay  with  re- 
spect to  skilled  nursing  care  and  home  health 
services.  This  act  would  also  provide  cover- 
age of  intermediate  care  facility  services  un- 
der the  program  beginning  July  1,  1978, 
greatly  expanded  psychiatric  care  benefits 
including  Inpatient,  day  care  patient,  and 
outpatient,  dental  services  on  an  unlimited 
basis  Including  preventive,  diagnostic, 
therapeutic,  and  restorative  services  and 
other  professional  and  supportive  services 
such  as  professional  services  of  optometrists 
and  podiatrists,  diagnostic  services  of  Inde- 
pendent pathology  laboratories  and  dlsignos- 
tlc  and  therapeutic  radiology  furnished  by 
Independent  radiology  services,  mental 
health  day  care  services  provided  by  an  HMO, 
a  hospital,  or  conununlty  mental  health 
center,  or,  to  the  extent  of  not  more  than 
160  full  days  during  or  following  a  benefit 
period,  when  provided  by  a  service  affiliated 
with  a  hospital  or  when  provided  by  a  day 
care  service  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  for  this  purpose,  professional  services 
of  chiropractors  and  ambulance  and  other 
emergency  transportation  services. 

The  legislation  would  expand  the  cover- 
age of  drugs  (Including  blologlcsls)  so  as  to 
Include,  in  addition  to  those  furnished  to 
hospital  and  Allied  nursing  facility  Inpa- 
tients or  In  a  physician's  or  dentist's  office, 
drugs  furnished  to  enrollees  of  a  participat- 
ing HMO  and  prescribed  drugs  dispensed 
by  pharmacies,  except  that  during  the  first 
five  years,  a  drug  In  the  last  category  woiild 
be  covered  only  If  prescribed  for  a  disease 
or  condition  fcv  which  It  Is  listed  as  appro- 
priate in  a  list,  established  by  the  Secretary, 
designed  to  provide  practitioners  with  an 
armamentarium  necessary  and  sufficient  for 
rational  drug  therapy  incident  to  comprehen- 
sive care.  Moreover,  the  present  coverage  un- 
der Medicare  of  proethetlc  and  other  devices, 
appliances,  and  equipment  would  be  ex- 
tended by  these  amendments  to  all  others 
(Including  eye  glasses  and  hearing  aids) 
listed  by  the  Secretary  as  important  for  the 
maintenance  or  restoration  of  health  or  em- 
ployability  or  self-management  of  indivi- 
duals. 

The  comprehensive  Medicare  Reform  Act 
of  1974  would  confront  directly  the  problem 
of  benefit  durational  limitations  under  exist- 
ing law.  Present  limitations  on  duration  of 
general  Inpatient  hospital  care,  skilled  nurs- 
ing facility  care,  and  home  health  services 
would  be  abollsbed. 

The  S.  11  would  eliminate  all  requlrementa 
for  premium -payntents,  and  so-called  de- 
ductibles and  coinsurance.  Instead,  a  system 
of  copaymenta  with  respect  to  Inpatient 
hospital  aervloes.  skilled  nursing  services, 
home  health  services,  physician's  and  den- 
tist's services,  mental  health  day  care,  diag- 
nostic outpatient  sservloes  and  Independent 
laboratory  or  Independent  radiology  services, 
devices,  appliances  and  equipment,  certain 
drugs,  and  ambulance  services  would  be  es- 
tablished. However,  these  copaymenta  and 
any  remaining  limitations  on  benefits  would 
be  subject  to  a  catastrophic  protection  fea- 
ture pursuant  to  which  such  copaymenta  or 
limitations  would  be  eliminated  in  the  case 
of  low-income  persons  and  In  the  case  of 
other  persons,  would  be  eliminated  after 
such  persons  have  Incurred  out-of-pocket 
expenses  In  a  maximum  amount  related  to 
their  Income. 

All  provlden  of  services,  not  merely  Insti- 
tutional providers  as  under  present  law, 
would  be  req\ilred  to  qualify  as  participat- 
ing provldere  (except  In  emergencies  and 
certain  croes-the-United  States-border  hos- 
pital services).  The  term  "isuvWei*'  would 
be  defined  to  Ixkclude  Independent  practi- 
tioners with  respect  to  their  private  patlenta 
and  suppliers  who  furnish  Itams  (e.g.,  drugs, 
or  prostheses  or  appliances)  to  an  Indlvld- 
tml  in  their  own  right  and  not  in  behalf  of 
another. 


Pursuant  to  this  Act,  participating  hos- 
pitals and  other  Institutional  providera 
would  be  required  to  submit  annually  a 
budget  and  schedule  of  proposed  rates  and 
charges,  based  on  the  cost  of  efficient  deliv- 
ery of  services,  for  approval  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  or  to  the  state  rate  review 
agency  in  any  state  that  has  an  equivalent 
Institutional  rate  review  and  approval  law; 
reimbursement  fcM'  services  to  such  provid- 
ers would  be  based  on  the  predetermined  ap- 
proved rates,  thus  providing  incentives  for 
efficiency  and  economy  for  such  providers. 
Moreover,  physician  and  other  services  gen- 
erally available  to  institution  patlenta. 
whether  performed  by  employed  staff  or  un- 
der arrangements  made  by  the  institution. 
would  be  treated  as  Institutional  services, 
except  for  services  by  physicians,  dentista.  or 
podlatrtsta  with  respect  to  their  private  pa- 
tlenta. 

With  respect  to  non-institutional  serv- 
ices of  independently  practicing  physicians, 
dentista,  podiatrista,  or  other  licensed  pro- 
fessional practitioners,  payment  would  be 
provided  in  accordance  with  annually  pre- 
determined fee  schedules  for  local  areas. 
These  schedules  would  be  established,  to  the 
extent  feasible  and  subject  to  public  hear- 
ing, through  negotiations  of  representatives 
of  appropriate  professional  societies  and 
representatives  of  associations  of  retired 
persons  (or  associations  otherwise  represent- 
ative of  Medicare  beneficiaries)  and  based  on 
a  forecast  of  fair  and  equitable  compensa- 
tion (not  exceeding  "reasonable  chsirges") 
in  the  area  in  the  applicable  fiscal  year. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  reimbursement 
procedures,  a  provider  would  be  required,  as 
a  condition  precedent  to  participation,  to 
agree  to  accept  tbe  Medicare  payment  (plus 
any  copayment)  as  the  full  charge  for  the 
services. 

Under  this  proposal  beneficiaries  would 
have  the  optlcMi  of  having  all  covered  care 
provided  (or.  In  the  case  of  emergencies  or 
urgent  out-of-area  services  paid  for)  by  an 
HMO,  including  within  the  definition  there- 
of a  medical  foundation,  with  which  the 
Secretai7  would  contract  and  which,  as  nn- 
der  present  law,  would  be  reimbursed  either 
on  a  risk-sharing  or  cost  reimbursement  ba- 
sis, with  interim  per  capita  paymente  during 
the  contract  year. 

This  Act  would  also  amend  the  present 
Medicaid  program  to  make  It,  in  the  case 
of  those  entitled  to  health  care  benefite  un- 
der this  Act.  supplementary  to  Medicare  on 
a  transitional  basis,  primarily  for  long-term 
care,  until  all  durational  limitations  In  Med- 
icare have  expired  or  been  appealed. 

Finally,  under  Title  m  of  this  Act,  studies 
and  reporte  to  Congress  wovUd  be  required 
with  respect  to  a  comprehensive  plan  or 
plans  for  making  long-term  health  and 
health-related  Institutional  care  readily  and 
appropriately  available  to  all  who  need  such 
care.  Studies  would  also  be  required  with 
respect  to  tbe  need  for,  and  the  most  equi- 
table means  of  meeting  tbe  coet  of,  addi- 
tional facilities  of  various  kinds  for  the  long- 
term  Institutional  care  of  persons  who,  be- 
cause of  age  or  disability  or  other  cause,  are 
unable  to  live  at  home  without  assistance 
as  well  as  with  respect  to  tbe  need  for  addi- 
tional services  to  enable  sucb  persons  (if 
possible)  to  live  in  their  own  homes  and  tbe 
best  way  to  provide  and  finance  such  serv- 
ices. 

B.  DETAILED  COMPAKISON  OT  THE  COMPBEHEN- 
SIVE  MXDICAaE  KEFOKIC  ACT  OF  197«  WTTU 
CVUXtTT    LAW 

J.  7m  general 
a.  Present  Law 

Title  XVIII  of  the  Soda)  Security  Act. 
known  c^clally  as  Health  Insurance  for  the 
Aged  and  Disabled,  contains  two  programs 
of  medical  care — Hospital  Insurance  Ben- 
efite for  tbe  Aged  and  Disabled  and  Supple- 
mentary Medical  Insiu^oice  Benefite  f<jr  the 
Aged  and  Disabled.  Bach  of  these  programs 
has  Ito  own  eligibility  requirementa,  benefit 
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package,    limitation   and   cost-sharing    fea- 
tures, reimbursement  procedures,  flnjui  ting 
mechanism,  and  trust  fund. 
b.  The  Comprehensive  Medicare  Refoi  in 

Act  of  1074 
The  propsal  would  repeal  Parts  A  at  I  B 
of  Title  XVm,  except  Section  1817  (pn  rls- 
lons  governing  the  Federal  Hospital  In  lur- 
ance  Triist  Fund)  and  replace  the  two  1  M- 
icare  programs   with   a  single,   comprel  en- 
stve  health  Insurance  program  for  the     ged 
and  for  those  persons  who  are  disabled   uid 
presently  covered  for  purposes  of  Medl(  kre. 
2.  Entitlement  and  duration  o/  entitlet  ent 
a.  Present  Law 
Under  Section  326  of  the  Social  Seci  -Ity 
Act,    Hospital    Insurance    benefitn    are      ro- 
vlded  for  an  individual  who  is  age  66  or    ver 
and  who  Is  entitled  to  monthly  Old  Ag    or 
Survivors  Insurance  benefits  under  Sec  Ion 
aoa  of  TlUe  U  of  the  Social  Security  Ac    or 
who  Is  a  "quaimed  railroad  retirement  bi  m- 
flciary."  Entitlement  to  Hospital  Insurt  aoe 
benefits   begins   with  the   first  day  of    the 
month  In  which  he  reaches  age  65  and  <  ids 
with  the  month  he  ceases  to  be  entitle*    to 
social  security  section  203  benefits  or  ce  sea 
to  be  a  qualified  railroad  retirement  b4  m- 
flclary.  In  the  case  (rf  an  individual  wh     is 
not  or  ceases  to  be  entitled  to  social  aecu  Ity 
303  cash  benefits  and  Is  not  or  ceases  to  I  »  ft 
qualified  railroad  retirement  beneficiary,    en- 
titlement to  Hospital  Insurance  benefits    rill 
depend  upon  his  meeting  the  requlremi  its 
for    "transitional    entitlement"    or,    fall  ng 
that,   the   reqiUrements   for   voluntary     n- 
rollment. 

An  uninsured  individual  will  be  deet  ed 
entitled  to  social  security  203  beneflu  ^or 
purposes  of  entitlement  to  Hospital  Iiu  ir- 
ance  benefits  (transitional  entitlement)  f  'o- 
vided  he  attained  the  age  of  65  before  1  68 
or  attained  the  age  of  66  after  1967  and  las 
not  less  than  three  social  security  or  r  U- 
road  retirement  quarters  of  coverage  for  »  ch 
year  elapsing  after  1966  and  before  the  j  lar 
In  which  he  reached  age  65.  Ho^ital  ins  tr- 
ance protection  begins  with  the  month  In 
which  the  requirements  are  met  and  e;  da 
with  the  month  before  the  first  month  In 
which  the  Individual  U  entitled  to  social  •- 
curity  202  benefits,  or  becomes  certifiable  as 
a  qualified  railroad  retirement  beneficiary  or 
with  the  month  of  his  death. 

Hospital  Insurance  is  available  to  an  n- 
divldual  under  the  age  of  66  who  has  b<  »n 
entitled  for  not  leas  than  34  consecul  ve 
months  to  social  security  or  railroad  retl  e- 
ment  benefits  on  the  basis  of  a  disability,  in 
this  case.  Hospital  Insurance  protect  m 
would  begin  with  the  a6th  consecul  ve 
month  of  entitlement  to  social  security  or 
railroad  retirement  disability  benefits  ;  c« 
July.  1873  wlilcliever  ts  later.  EntltleoM  at 
continues  until  the  end  of  the  month  1  >1- 
lowing  the  month  of  which  notice  of  t  r- 
mination  of  disability  stfttus  is  mailed  ir, 
with  the  end  of  the  month  before  the  moi  th 
of  attainment  of  age  66,  whichever  is  earll  ir. 
Hoq>ltal  Insurance  benefits  are  also  avt  i- 
able  to  an  Individual  under  age  66  and  me^  1- 
caily  determined  to  have  ctiroulc  renal  d  »• 
ease  and  to  require  hemodialysis  or  rei  ftl 
transplantation,  who  is  either  fully  or  c\  r- 
rently  Insured  for  social  security  bene!  bs 
or  entitled  to  monthly  social  security  bet  i- 
flts  or  la  til*  tpoua»  or  dependent  child  >f 
an  Indlvldtial  who  is  so  insured  or  so  entltls  1. 
Bliglbility  begins  with  the  third  month  aft  r 
the  month  in  which  a  course  of  renal  <  - 
alysia  Is  inltuted  and  ends  with  the  twelf  li 
month  after  the  month  in  which  the  Indlvl  - 
ual  has  a  renal  transplant  or  the  coune  t 
dialysis  la  terminated. 

Finally,  Hoeplt*!  Insurance  protection  s 
kTaiialiie  on  a  voluntary  basis  to  an  ludlvk  - 
tuJ  who  is  66  or  over,  and  not  otherwll» 
entitled  under  tlxe  regulsir  or  transitional 
provisions  of  the  law.  However,  he  must^ 
a  resident  of  the  United  SUtes,  a  cltlz^ 
of   the  United   States   or   an   alien   lawful  y 
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admitted  for  permanent  residence  who  has 
continuously  resided  here  for  not  less  than 
five  years  immediately  preceding  the  month 
of  application.  In  addition,  he  must  also  be 
enrolled  under  the  Supplementary  Medical 
Insurance  program.  In  general,  the  provisions 
governing  enrollment  and  coverage  under 
the  Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  pro- 
gram are  also  applicable  to  enrollment  in 
the  Hospital  Insurance  program. 

An  individual  eligible  to  enroll  in  the  Sup- 
plementary Medical  Insurance  program  or 
deemed  to  have  automatically  enrolled  la 
limited  to  an  Individual  entitled  to  Hospital 
Insurance  benefits  or  to  one  age  66  or  over 
who  is  a  resident  of  the  United  States  and  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  or  an  alien  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence  or  a 
resident  for  a  five  year  period  immediately 
preceding  the  month  of  application. 

Except  In  the  case  of  enrollment  under  a 
federal-state  agreement,  an  individual  may 
enroll  in  the  Supplementary  Medical  In- 
surance program,  only  during  an  enrollment 
period.  In  the  case  of  an  individual  meeting 
the  enrollment  requirements  before  March  1. 
1966.  the  "Initial  general  enrollment  period" 
began  on  September  1,  1966  and  ended 
May  31.  1966.  Otherwise,  the  "initial  enroll- 
ment period"  for  an  individual  begins  with 
the  third  month  before  the  month  in  which 
the  eligibility  requirements  are  met  and  ends 
seven  months  later.  In  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  faUed  to  enroU  in  the  "initial 
general  enrollment  period"  or  in  his  "Initial 
enrollment  period"  or  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  who  wants  to  reenroll.  there  was 
"a  general  enrollment  period"  from  Octo- 
ber 1,  1967.  to  March  31.  1968.  and  begin- 
ning with  1969  there  was  and  will  be  a  gen- 
eral enrollment  period  from  July  1  to 
March  31  of  each  year. 

In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  volun- 
tarily enrolls,  or  is  automatically  enrolled  in 
the  Supplemental  Medical  Insurance  pro- 
gram, coverage  begins  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Section  1837  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  but  In  no  event  before  July  1, 
1966  (or  July  1,  1973  in  the  case  of  a  disabled 
Individual). 

Entitlement  to  benefits  under  the  Supple- 
mentary Medical  Insurance  program  con- 
tinues untu  the  individual's  enrollment  is 
terminated.  Such  termination  wUl  be  effected 
by  the  death  of  the  individual,  the  filing  of 
a  termination  notice,  or  as  a  result  of  non- 
payment of  premiums,  whichever  first 
occurs.  The  termination  of  coverage  by 
notice  will  take  effect  at  the  cloee  of  the 
calendar  quarter  following  the  calendar 
quarter  in  which  such  notice  is  filed.  Ter- 
mination for  non-payment  of  premltims  will 
take  effect  with  the  end  "of  the  grace  period" 
during  which  overdue  premiums  may  be  paid 
and  coverage  continued. 

In  the  case  of  an  individual  entitled  to 
Hospital  Insurance  benefits  and  con- 
sequently Supplementary  Medical  Insurance 
benefits,  on  the  l>asis  of  disability,  coverage 
ends  with  the  close  of  the  last  month  for 
which  he  is  entitled  to  Hospital  Insurance 
benefits. 

b.  The  Comprehensive  Medicare  Reform  Act 
of  1974 
The  Aot  would  greatly  simplify  the  con- 
fusing network  of  eligibility  and  coverage 
requlremenu  of  preeent  law.  Under  these 
Amendmenu,  every  individtial  who.  at  the 
time  any  service  covered  under  Title  XVm 
is  f uruiabed  to  him.  has  attained  the  age  of 
66  and  is  a  citisen  or  national  of  the 
United  States,  or  is  an  alien  lawfully 
admitted  for  permanent  residence  and  is 
living  in  the  United  States,  or  la  an  alien 
and  has  been  on  a  continuing  basis,  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  30  days  immediately 
preceding  the  furnishing  of  that  service, 
lawfiUly  present  in  the  United  States,  or  is 
an  alien  entiUed  to  social  security  section 
302  beneflu  or  qualified  aa  a  raUroad'retlre- 
ment  beneficiary  would  be  entitled  to  Health 


Insurance  benefits  with  respect  to  that  serv- 
ice. The  provisions  of  current  law  with 
respect  to  entitlement  and  duration  of 
coverage  of  disabled  individuals  are  retained. 
With  respect  to  an  individual  who  !s  un- 
der age  66  and  who  is  medically  determined 
to  have  chroiUc  renal  disease  reqviirlng  renal 
dialysis  or  kidney  transplantation,  such  an 
individual  would  be  entitled  to  Health  In- 
surance benefito  provided  that  he  Is  entitled 
to  monthly  cash  benefits  under  Title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  or  to  an  annuity 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937 
or  Is  a  fully  or  currently  Insured  individual 
or  is  the  spouse  or  dependent  child  of  such 
a  person.  Coverage  would  begin  with  the 
third  month  after  the  month  In  which  eligi- 
bUlty  requirements  are  met  and  a  course 
of  renal  dialysis  is  Initiated  and  woiUd  end 
with  the  twelfth  month  after  the  month 
in  which  the  individual  receives  a  kidney 
transplant  or  in  which  the  course  of 
renal   dialysis    terminated. 

3.  Health  care  benefits  and  durational 
limitationa 
a.  Preeent  Law 
The  benefits  provided  to  an  individual  by 
the  Hospital  Insurance  program  of  present 
law  consist  of  entitlement  to  have  pay- 
ment made  on  his  behalf  for  inpatient  hos- 
pital services  (Including  psychiatric  and 
tuberculosis  hospitals),  post-hospltal  ex- 
tended care  services  provided  by  a  skilled 
nursing  faculty  and  poet -hospital  home 
health  services.  These  services  are  limited 
In  duration,  however,  in  accordance  wtth  the 
beginning  or  ending  of  a  "spell  of  illness.'' 
Inpatient  hospital  services  are  covered  for 
up  to  90  days  i>er  speU  of  illness.  In  addi- 
tion, each  beneficiary  has  a  lifetime  reserve 
of  60  days  of  additional  coverage  after  ex- 
haustion of  the  90-day  period.  Post  hospi- 
tal extended  care  services  fTimlshed  by  a 
skilled  nursing  facility  are  covered  for  only 
100  days  during  a  spell  of  illness.  Poet  hospi- 
tal health  services  are  covered  for  up  to  100 
visits  provided  during  a  one-year  period 
beginning  after  the  commencement  of  a  spell 
of  Illness  and  ending  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  next  spell.  Finally,  services  pro- 
vided by  a  qualified  Christian  Science  Sanl- 
torlum  are  covered  for  up  to  180  days  In  the 
same  spell  of  Illness — up  to  180  days  of  hos- 
pital services,  and  up  to  30  days  of  extended 
care  services. 

Supplementary  Medical  Ins\u«nce,  as  s 
separate  program,  has  its  own  package  of 
covered  services  which  builds  upon,  rein- 
forces, and  to  some  extent,  duplicates  Hos- 
pital Insurance  benefits.  The  benefits  pro- 
vided to  an  enrolled  individual  consist  of 
entitlement  to  have  payment  made  to  him 
or  on  his  behalf  for  "medical  and  other 
health  services"  (including  physician's  serv- 
ices) and  entitlement  to  have  payment  made 
on  his  behalf  for  home  health  services  for 
up  to  100  visits  per  year  (no  prior  hospital 
stay  requirement) ,  "medical  and  other 
health  services"  furnished  by  a  provider  of 
services  (hospital,  skilled  nursing  faculty 
or  home  health  agency) .  excluding,  however, 
most  physician's  services  and  outpatient 
physical  therapy  aervicea. 

b.  The  Comprehensive  Medicare  Reform  Act 
of  1974 

Health  care  protection  would  be  far  more 
comprehensive  under  the  new  proposal.  New 
services  would  be  covered  and  limitations  on 
aervioee  already  covered  would  be  reduced 
or  eliminated. 

Under  the  Medicare  amendments  of  1974, 
entitlement  of  an  individual  to  benefits 
would  consist  of  the  right  to  have  payment 
made  on  his  behalf  or  to  him  when  so  speci- 
fied, for  covered  institutional  services  in- 
cluding Inpatient  and  outpatient  hospital 
servlcea  and  including  such  services  in  a 
psychiatric  or  tuberculosis  hospital  or 
other  speclaliaed  hospital,  skiUed  nursing 
facility   services.    Intermediate   care   faclUty 
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MTVicee  (fumlabed  after  June  30.  1978), 
bome  health  servicee,  health  and  health-re- 
lated services  and  items  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  handicapped  individuals,  inpatient 
service*  of  a  Christian  Science  aanitorlum, 
and  health,  health-related  services  and 
items  that  are  furnished  to  an  individual  by 
an  Institution  that  Is  a  public  health  agency 
or  non-profit  private  health  agency  or  fur- 
nished by  others  under  arrangements. 

Covered  n<m-instltutlonal  services  for 
purposes  of  the  Medicare  Amendments  of 
1974  include  the  foUowLng:  professional 
services  of  a  physician  (when  not  covered  as 
institutional  services),  services,  materials. 
and  supplies  (Including  drugs),  furnished  as 
an  incident  to  a  physician's  professional 
services  and  commonly  furnished  in  the 
pbyaldan's  oflBcs  with  or  without  separate 
charge,  psychiatric  (mental  health)  services 
to  patients  other  than  inpatients,  but  only 
U  furnished  by  an  approved  HMO,  a  hos- 
pital. OS  a  mental  health  center  or  (up  to 
to  days)  by  a  mental  health  day  care  serv- 
ice aflUlated  with  a  hospital  or  approved  by 
the  Secretary,  or  (up  to  30  consiUtatlons  a 
year)  by  a  psychiatrist  in  his  ofl&ce,  dental 
■ervices  (when  not  covered  in  institutional 
services)  including  preventive,  diagnostic, 
therapeutic,  and  restorative  services,  pro- 
fessional services  of  an  optometrist  and  podi- 
atsist,  diagnostic  services  of  independent 
pathology  laboratories  and  diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  radiology  furnished  by  inde- 
pendent radiology  services,  chiropractor  serv- 
ices, ambulance  and  other  emergency  trans- 
portation services,  and  non-emergency 
transportation  services  found  essential  by 
the  Secretary  to  overcome  special  dlfficiUty 
of  access  to  covered  services,  and  supporting 
services  not  otherwise  covered  (such  as  in- 
patient and  outpatient  psychological,  phys- 
ical, occupational,  or  speech  therapy  serv- 
ices, and  nutrition,  social  work,  and  health 
education  services) . 

Drugs  are  covered  under  the  Medicare 
Amendments  of  1974  as  an  institutional 
or  non-institutional  service  as  the  case  may 
fee  when  furnished,  in  the  manner  hereinafter 
set  forth,  by  or  on  prescription  of  a  physi- 
cian or  dentist  participating  as  a  provider  or 
acting  on  behalf  of  a  participating  provider. 
However,  the  drug  must  be  fumlsbed  to  an 
saroUec  of  an  HMO  or  administered  by  a  hos- 
pital's inpatient  or  outpatient  department  or 
administered  to  an  Inpatient  of  a  skilled 
Buising  faculty  or  to  a  patient  in  a  rehabili- 
tation agency  or  center.  A  drug  may  abo  be 
famished  in  a  physician's  or  dentist's  office 
as  an  incident  to  his  professional  service 
(with  or  without  separate  charge)  but  only 
If  the  drug  ts  on  a  general  list,  established 
fey  the  Secretary,  designed  to  provide  prac- 
titioners with  an  armamentarium  sufficient 
for  rational  drug  therapy,  or  If  furnished  (on 
prescription)  but  only  If  Included  in  a  spe- 
cial list  established  by  the  Secretary  and  then 
only  if  prescribed  for  a  disease  or  condition 
for  the  treatment  of  which  the  drug  Is  speci- 
fied on  that  list,  except  that  a  drug  furnished 
after  June  30.  1081  (beginning  with  the  sixth 
fiscal  year  of  outpatient  coverage  under  the 
law)  would  l>e  eovered  (without  regard  to 
the  condition  for  which  it  is  prescribed)  if 
listed  on  the  Secretary's  general  list  of  drugs. 

Devices,  appliances,  equipment  and  sup- 
plies, not  otherwise  covered,  would  be  cov- 
ered under  these  Amendments  if  prescribed 
or  certified  as  medically  necessary  by  a  pro- 
fessional practitioner  participating  as  a  pro- 
vider or  acting  on  behalf  of  a  participating 
provider  and  if  included  on  a  list  estabilabsd 
by  the  Secretary.  This  lut  must  Include, 
among  other  items,  eyeglasses,  hearing  aids, 
prosthetic  devices,  walking  aids,  and  dura- 
ble medical  equipment. 

The  only  durational  limits  applicable  to 
benefits  under  the  Medicare  Annendments 
of  1974  are  a  limit  of  160  days  of  eare  in  a 
benefit  period  for  psychiatric  inpatient  care, 
a  lao-day  limit  on  psychiatric  (mental 
health)    services  furnished   to   a   patient   of 


mental  health  day  eare  service  aflUlated  with 
the  hoq>ltal  or  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
and  a  ao  consultation  a  year  limit  on  psy- 
chiatric (mental  health)  services  furnished 
in  a  psychiatrist's  ofllce. 

The  services  which  are  excluded  under 
current  law  and  which  would  continue  to 
be  excluded  under  the  act  Include  services 
furnished  outside  the  United  States  (with 
certain  across-the-lxorder  exceptions  for  hos- 
pital services  and  for  prctfeaslonal  services  in- 
cident to  the  hospital  services),  services  not 
medically  necessary,  reasonable  or  appropri- 
ate, personal  comfort  items,  custodial  care, 
cosmetic  surgery,  services  furnished  or  paid 
for  under  workmen's  compensation  laws, 
services  for  which  the  individual  has  no  legal 
obligation  to  pay.  and  most  services  fur- 
nished by  a  federal  provider. 

4.  Coat  tharing 
a.  Present  Law 

Under  the  HospltaJ  Insurance  program, 
inpatient  ho^ital  services  are  subject  to  an 
Inpatient  hospital  deductible  for  each  speU 
of  Ulness.  The  amount  of  the  deductible 
(presently  (84)  Is  determined  by  the  year 
In  which  the  spell  of  illness  begins. 

Inpatient  ho^ital  services  after  the  60th 
day  and  before  the  9lEt  day  during  a  speU 
of  illness,  are  subject  to  daUy  coinsurance 
equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  inpatient  hospital 
deductible.  Inpatient  hospital  service  after 
the  90th  day  and  through  the  ISOth  fiay 
during  a  spell  of  Ulness  are  subject  to 
daily  coinsurance  equal  to  one-half  ot  the 
inpatient  ho^ital  deductible. 

Whole  blood  or  packed  red  blood  cells  re- 
ceived by  a  beneficiary  as  part  of  the  services 
furnished  to  him  under  the  Hospital  Insur- 
ance program  during  any  speU  of  iUness  are 
subject  to  a  deductible  equal  to  the  cost  of 
the  first  three  pints.  However,  the  patient 
may  not  be  charged  for  these  first  three  pints 
if  be  arranges  for  their  replacement  on  a 
pint-for-plnt  basis. 

Post-hospltal  extended  care  services  after 
the  30th  day  during  a  speU  <tf  illness  are 
under  the  Hospital  Insurance  program  sub- 
ject to  dally  coinsurance  equal  to  one-eighth 
of  the  Inpatient  hoq>ital  deductible. 

Persons  who  voluntarily  enroU  in  the  Hos- 
pital Insurance  program  must  pay  monthly 
premiums.  The  premium  is  set  at  $33.00  a 
month  for  each  month  before  July  1974  sub- 
ject, however,  to  subsequent  adjustment.  The 
amount  of  this  premium  will  be  increased  for 
delinquent  enrollment  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  It  is  for  premiums 
\inder  the  Supplementary  Medical  Insurance 
program  (see  below) . 

Coverage  under  the  Supplementary  Medi- 
cal Insurance  program  is  contingent  upon 
the  payment  of  a  monthly  premium  (pres- 
ently $6.30).  In  the  case  of  an  individual 
whose  Supplementary  Insurance  coverage 
period  begins  pursuant  to  enrollment  after 


his  "initial  cnrolhnent  period"  or  who  re- 
enrolls  after  a  termination  of  coverage,  the 
monthly  premium  amount  otherwise  appli- 
cable wlU  be  increased  by  ten  percent  for 
each  fuU  twelve  months  In  which  he  could 
have  been,  but  was  not  enrolled. 

Under  the  Supplementary  Medical  Insur- 
ance program,  there  is  also  an  annual  de- 
ductible of  $60.00  and  a  20  percent  coins\ir- 
ance  feature  that  requires  a  sharing  of  ex- 
penses above  the  deductible  amount.  This 
annual  deductible  and  coinsurance  amounts 
are  not,  however,  applicable  to  cover  ex- 
penses Incurred  each  year  for  radl<riogy  or 
pathological  services  furnished  to  a  hospital 
inpatient  by  a  physician.  After  October  30, 
1972  they  are  not  applicable  with  respect  to 
diagnostic  tests  perforTaed  in  a  laboratory 
for  which  payment  is  made  to  the  lab(x«tory 
at  a  negotiated  rate.  Finally,  there  is  no  20 
percent  coinsurance  amount  imposed  in  re- 
spect to  home  health  benefits,  effective  with 
respect  to  services  furnished  in  accounting 
periods  beginning  after  1973. 

Like  the  Hospital  Insurance  program,  the 
Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  program 
imposes  a  deductible  equal  to  the  expenses 
incurred  for  the  first  three  pints  of  whole 
Mood  or  packed  red  blood  cells, 
b.  The  Cofnprehensive  Medicare  Reform  Act 
of  1974 

The  Act  would  eliminate  completely  pre- 
mium payments  and  aU  deductibles.  How- 
ever, these  Amendments  would  establish  a 
system  of  copayments  with  respect  to  inpa- 
tient hospital  services  ($5.00  per  day).  skUled 
ntirslng  facility  services  ($5.00  per  day), 
home  health  services  ($3.00  per  visit),  phy- 
sician's services  ($3.00  per  visit),  dentists 
services  (30%  of  approved  charges  except  no 
copayment  for  certain  services) .  mental 
heaalth  day  care  ($3.00  per  day),  diagnostic 
outpatient  services  of  independent  labora- 
tories or  independent  radiology  services  not 
otlierwise  covered  as  institutional  servicee 
(a(H/c  of  approved  charges  except  when  a 
negotiated  rate  agreement  precludes  copay- 
nMnt),  devices,  appliances,  equipment  and 
supplies  (ao<%  of  approved  charges  except  no 
copayment  for  examtnatl<Hi  for  glasses  or 
when  copaym<~nt  ts  waived),  drugs  ($1.00  per 
filling  or  refilling  of  a  prescription ) .  and  am- 
bulance services  {20%  of  approved  charges). 

The  incurring  of  copayn^nts  by  an  indi- 
vidual entitled  to  health  insurance  protec- 
tion under  the  Medicare  Amendments  of 
1974  would  be  subject  to  a  catastrophic  pro- 
tection feature  related  to  income.  These 
Amendments  would  establish  five  income 
classes,  with  income  class  I  including  aU  low 
Income  Individuals  iuid  famUiee.  The  income 
ranges  for  the  different  inconte  classes  would 
be  subject  to  automatic  annua]  revision  in 
accordance  with  the  consumer  price  index, 
but  Initially  the  Income  ranges  would  be  set 
as  follows; 


TABLE  OF  INCOMC  CLASSCS 


Income  class 


Single  individMl 


FaayiysiZ 


Family  size  aad  income  ranfet 
FsMlyatS 


Fawly«l4o<i 


i l$«i}2.1IO nt»V.T» J0to$3.3« I$te$«.2$«. 

2_ 12.111  tsSXIM }2.731  Is KaW. S3.»ltoH4M ».»l  t»  15,340. 

3 p.l(ltoK7«) Mj»l  ts  SS.450. KHiioSSkSTO. ».M1  to  l$.4ni 

* H741  to  J».33C. ».451  to  J6,8l$. J5,571  to  ».«$*. «.41 1  li  S7.4M. 

*._ M»«el$,33S Ai)o««|t.tlO AtwveK.SW Above  »7,4»« 


Persons  In  income  class  1  would  never  be 
subject  to  copayments  (or  be  subject  to  cov- 
erage limits,  to  the  extent  there  are  any. 
on  services).  Persons  in  income  class  3,  3.  4 
and  6  would  initiaUy  k>e  subject  to  the  eo- 
paymcnts  descrit>ed  atwvc.  However,  copay- 
ments would  cease  when,  in  a  given  year  and 
the  preceding  calendar  quarter,  a  specified 
out-ol-pocket  expenditure  limit  is  reached. 
For  income  classes  3,  3  and  4.  that  limit 
would  initially  be  set  at  $135.  $350.  and  $375 
respectively  (but  subject  to  annual  revlsicn 


in  acoocdnnee  with  the  cnt.  In  the  case  of 
income  class  5.  the  out-of-pocket  expendi- 
ture limit  would  be  6  per  cmut  of  annual 
income  or.  if  lower.  $750  (subject  to  anntial 
revision  of  doUar  limit  in  accordance  with 
the  CPI).  Credit  towaxds  the  out-of-pocket 
limits  would  be  made  for  expenditiiree  m- 
curred  for  copayments.  and  any  expenditures 
incurred  for  services  furniabed  in  excess  of 
tiie  coverage  limits  ( in  case  of  certam  psychi- 
atric services).  Moreover,  when  the  out-of- 
pocket  expenditure  limit  has  been  reached. 
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these  coverage  limits  wottid  cease  to  ap  \j 
for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

5.  Conditiona  of  and  limitations  on  paym  nt 
for  services 

a.  Present  Iaw 
Under  the  hospital  Insurance  progn  n, 
payments  for  services  furnished  an  Individ  al 
may  be  made  only  to  providers  of  aervl  aa 
and  only  If  a  written  request  for  paym  at 
has  been  made  by  the  Individual  (or  In  c  r- 
taln  cases,  by  someone  acting  on  such  in  1- 
vldual's  behalf),  a  physician  certifies  (  >• 
certifies  where  such  services  are  fumlsl  Bd 
over  a  period  of  time)  the  necessity  for  c  r- 
taln  services  covered  under  the  program,  a  d. 
In  the  case  of  Inpatient  hospital  services  a  id 
post  hoq>ltal  extended  care  services,  sv  ib 
services  were  not  found  to  be  medically  i  i- 
necessary  under  the  system  of  utlllsatl  in 
review. 

The  amount  paid  to  any  provider  w  \ti 
respect  to  services  for  which  payment  n  ly 
be  made  under  the  program  Is  the  lesser  ot 
the  "reasonable  cost"  of  such  services,  1  le 
customary  charges  with  respect  to  such  se:  r- 
ices,  or  (if  such  services  are  furnished  >j 
a  public  provider  of  services  free  of  chai  [e 
or  at  nominal  charge  to  the  public),  f  Ir 
compensation. 

Existing  law  provides.  In  general,  that  t  i« 
reasonable  cost  of  any  service  Is  the  &  it 
actually  Incurred  and  is  to  be  determln  d 
under  regulations  establishing  the  meth  d 
or  methods  to  be  used  and  the  Items  to  te 
Included  in  determming  such  coet  for  varlc  ls 
types  and  classes  of  mstltutlons,  agenc  m 
and  services.  These  regulations  must  ta  :e 
Into  account  the  prmctples  developed  a  d 
generally  applied  by  national  organlzatl^s 
or  established  prepayment  organisations 
computing  the  amount  of  payment  to 
made  by  third  parties  to  providers  of 
Ice.  These  regulations  must  also  take 
account  direct  and  Indirect  cost  to  provl 
In  order  that  coats  incurred  with  respect 
Individuals  covered  by  the  Hospital  Inxl 
ance  and  Supplementary  Medical  Insui 
programs  will  not  be  borne  by  Indlvldi 
not  so  covered,  and  the  costs  Incurred 
respect  to  Individuals  not  covered  will  not 
borne  by  the  Insurance  programs.  Also, 
regulations  must  provide  for  making  rel 
active  corrective  adjustments  whet«  reli 
bursement  during  a  fiscal  period  proves  to 
less  than  or  more  than  reasonable  cost. 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1#3 
Introduced  Important  limitations  In  4fi- 
termlnlng  reasonable  cost.  These  llmltatujlis 
require  the  exclusion  from  the  recognlt^n 
of  "reasonable  coet",  any  cost  In  exceoslof 
that  actually  Incurred  and  Incurred 
"found  to  be  xuxnecessary  in  the  efficient 
livery  of  health  care  services." 

Important  provisions  designed  to  avoid  ^xt 
use  of  federal  f\mds  to  support  unjustll ., 
capital  expenditures  and  to  encourage  puix- 
ning  activities  for  health  facilities  and  seiv- 
Ices  in  the  various  states  were  also  adcwd. 
Under  these  provisions,  the  Secretary  of  Btw 
is  authorized  to  withhold  or  reduce  amou^ta 
otherwise  reimbursable  to  providers  of  se^r- 
ices  and  HMO'a  under  Health  Insurance  Ifx 
depreciation,  interest  and.  In  the  case  i>f 
proprietary  providers,  the  retiu^  on  equ^ 
capital  when  certain  capital  expendituiJM 
are  determined  to  be  inconsistent  with  stajte 
or  local  health  facility  plans. 

These  Amendments  also  added  provisions 
for  demonstration  projects  to  determine  tM 
feasibUlty  of  pro^Mctlve  reimbursement  uM- 
der  Health  Inaunmoe.  These  projects  arefo 
develop  methoda  and  techniques  to  provide 
positive  flnanrtal  Incentives  for  providers  to 
use  their  fadlltlea  and  personnel  more  »t$- 
clently,  ibmnby  reducing  their  own  as  w«|l 
as  Health  Innumnce  ooata  while  maintaining 
or  impro'vlDg  the  quality  of  the  health  cam! 
Both  capital  pUnnlng  and  the  demonstrf- 
tloa  projects  iliould  be  facUlUted  by  adi 
tional  r«q:ulT«Bwnt«  which  are  also  added 


the  law.  After  March  1973,  a  hospital  and 
other  participating  providers  of  services  must 
have,  as  a  condition  of  participation  of  tha 
Hospital  Insurance  program,  a  written  over- 
all plan  and  budget  reflecting  an  annual  op- 
eratmg  budget  and  capital  expenditures 
plan. 

As  general  rule,  the  Hospital  Insurance 
program  will  pay  only  for  seml-prlvate  ac- 
commodations In  connection  with  Inpatient 
hospital  or  skilled  nursing  care.  Payment  will 
be  made  for  more  expensive  accommodations 
only  when  medically  necessary.  Finally,  ef- 
fective for  periods  beginning  after  final  reg- 
tilatlons  are  adopted,  present  law  contains 
special  provisions  concerning  the  amotint  a 
provider  may  be  paid  as  reasonable  cost  with 
respect  to  the  services  of  a  physical,  occu- 
pational, or  ^>eeoh  therapist  or  the  services 
of  another  health  specialist.  Under  these  pro- 
visions, payment  for  the  reasonable  cost  of 
these  services,  furnished  under  arrangements 
with  the  provider,  may  not  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  the  salary  and  other  cost  that  would 
reasonably  have  been  payable  If  the  services 
had  been  performed  In  an  employment  rela- 
tionship plus  the  cost  of  such  other  inci- 
dental expenses. 

As  a  general  rule,  relmbiirsement  under  the 
Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  program  is 
on  the  basis  of  "reasonable  charges".  Pay- 
ment wUl  generally  be  made  to  the  extent  of 
80  per  cent  of  the  reasonable  charges  amount. 
and  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  an  itemized 
Itot  to  the  individual  or  on  the  basis  of  an 
assignment  to  the  one  who  furnished  the 
services.  In  the  case  of  expenses  Incurred  In 
any  calendar  year  for  physician's  services  and 
Items  and  supplies  In  connection  with  the 
treatment  of  mental,  psychonumerologle, 
and  personality  disorders  of  an  indlvldiul 
who  Is  not  an  Inpatient  at  the  time  the  ex- 
penses  are  Incurred,  payment  under  the  pro- 
gram will  take  into  account  only  the  lesser  of 
•312.60  or  63  '^  per  cent  of  such  expenses. 

With  respect  to  services  for  which  an  en- 
rolled Individual  is  entitled  to  have  payment 
made  on  his  behalf  (home  health  servioes, 
medical  and  other  health  services)  furnished 
by  a  provider  of  services  or  by  others  under 
arrangement  (except  most  physician  services 
and  outpatient  physical  therapy  services), 
payment  will  be  In  amounts  equal  to.  In  the 
case  of  home  health  services,  100  per  cent, 
and  with  reapact  to  other  services,  80  per 
cent  of  the  lesser  of  the  reasonable  cost  of 
such  services,  the  customary  charges  with  re- 
spect to  such  services,  or  (In  a  case  where  the 
services  are  provided  by  a  public  provider  of 
services  free  of  charge  or  a  nominal  charge 
to  the  public)  fair  compensation. 

Cwt«ln  limitations  also  apply  with  respect 
to  payments  under  the  program.  No  payment 
will  be  made  with  respect  to  any  service  fur- 
nished Individuals  to  the  extent  that  such 
Individuals  are  entitled  to  have  payment 
made  with  respect  to  such  services  under  the 
Hospital  Insurance  program.  No  payment  will 
be  made  where  information  and  records  nec- 
essary to  determine  the  amount  of  payment 
has  not  been  provided.  In  the  case  of  the 
purchase  or  rental  of  durable  medical  equip- 
ment, (fecial  provisions  and  procedures  ap- 
ply for  purposes  of  payment.  In  the  case  of 
covered  outpatient  physical  therapy  serv- 
ices furnished  by  a  physical  therapist  In  hla 
office  or  In  the  individual  enrollee's  home,  no 
more  than  $100  per  year  will  be  considered  in- 
curred expenses  for  purpoaee  of  determining 
payment  under  the  program. 

Under  the  Supplementary  Medical  Insur- 
ance program,  payment  will  be  made  to 
providers  (hospital,  skUled  nursing  faculty, 
and  certain  clinics,  rehabUltatlon  agencies, 
and  public  health  agencies)  for  services  pro- 
vided to  enrolled  individuals  pursuant  to 
written  request  and  physician's  certification 
procedures  similar  to  those  applicable  under 
the  Hospital  Insurance  program. 

The  law  governing  the  determination  of 
"reasonable  charges"  for  piu-pooes  of  tbe 
Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  program. 


requires  that  a  carrier  administrating  the 
program  take  necessary  action  to  assure  that, 
where  payment  is  to  be  made  for  services  on 
a  cost  basis,  cost  Is  reasonable  cost  and  where 
payment  is  to  be  made  on  a  charge  basis, 
such  charge  will  be  reasonable  and  not  high- 
er than  the  charge  applicable,  for  a  com- 
parable service  and  under  comparable  cir- 
cumstances, to  the  policyholders  and  sub- 
scribers of  the  carrier.  In  determimng  the 
reasonable  charges  for  services,  the  "cus- 
tomary charges"  for  similar  services  as  well 
as  the  "prevalUng  charges"  in  locality  "for 
similar  services"  must  be  taken  Into  accoimt. 
The  1972  Social  Security  Amendments  ex- 
panded these  reqiilrementa  so  that  no  charge 
may  be  determined  to  be  reasonable  after 
December  31,  1970  if  It  exceeds  the  higher 
of  the  prevailing  charge  recognized  by  the 
carrier  for  similar  services  in  the  same  local- 
ity in  administrating  the  program  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1970  or  the  prevaUing  charge  leveled 
that  would  cover  76  per  cent  of  the  cus- 
tomary charges  made  for  similar  services  In 
the  same  locality  during  the  calendar  year 
preceding  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year  la 
which  the  bill  Is  submitted  or  request  for 
payment  is  made.  The  prevailing  charge 
levels  determined  for  this  latter  purpose  for 
fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  1973  may 
not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  the  levels  for 
fiscal  year  1973  except  to  the  extent  Justified 
by  economic  changes  reflected  in  the  ap- 
propriate economic  index   data. 

The  1972  Social  Security  Amendments  also 
added  a  provision  under  which,  in  the  case 
of  medical  services,  supplies,  and  equipment 
that  do  not  generally  vary  significantly  in 
quality  from  one  supplier  to  another,  the 
charges  Incurred  after  1972  and  determined 
to  be  reasonable  may  not  exceed  the  lowest 
charge  level  at  which  these  services,  sup- 
plies, and  equipment  are  widely  and  con- 
sistently available  In  a  locality  except  under 
the  circumstances  specified  by  the  Secretary, 
b.  The  Comprehensive  Medicare  Reform  Act 
of  1974 

The  proposed  Act  In  order  to  better  re- 
strain using  health  care  costs,  woAild  build 
upon  the  conditions  and  limitations  on  pay- 
ment for  services  under  current  law.  While 
existing  features  such  as  utilization  review, 
professional  standards  review  organizations, 
and  institutional  planning  would  be  re- 
tained, there  would  be  superimposed  on  this 
existing  structure  a  prospective  reimburse- 
ment procedure  to  a  participating  institu- 
tional provider  (with  reimbursement  based 
on  a  prospectively  approved  budget  and 
derived  schedule  of  charges)  and  to  a  par- 
ticipating non-institutional  provider  (with 
reimbursement  based  on  negotiated  rates). 
Such  positive  stlmiilatlon  should  lead  to 
more  rational  and  efficient  utilization  oi 
health  care  facilities  and  personnel. 

Under  these  Amendments,  payment  is  to 
be  made  only  to  "a  participating  provider" 
(when  it  has  filed  and  has  in  effect,  a  par- 
ticipation agreement  with  the  Secretuy). 
The  term  "provider"  Includes  not  only  in- 
stitutions but  also  IndepMident  practitioners 
with  respect  to  their  private  patients,  sup- 
pliers of  who  furnish  items  (drugs  or  pros- 
thetics), to  individuals  in  their  own  right 
and  not  on  behalf  of  another.  Inasmuch  as 
tbe  legislation  requires  that  payment  for 
services  In  the  United  States  be  ooade  only 
to  a  participating  provider  (except  In  emer- 
gency cases)  and  not  to  the  individual,  a 
participating  practitioner  must  agree  to  ac- 
cept the  Medicare  payment  ( plus  any  copay- 
ment)  as  the  full  charge  for  the  service,  such 
that  the  practitioner  could  no  longer,  by 
refusing  to  accept  an  assignment,  bill  the 
patient  directly  and  thus  require  the  patient 
to  pay  fees  in  excess  of  the  Medicare  reim- 
bursement (plus  oofwyment) .  A  patient  of  a 
nonpartlcipatlng  practitioner  in  tbe  United 
States  except  in  the  case  of  emergency  senr- 
Icea,  could  no  longer  be  able  to  obtam  any 
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relmbtirsement  from  Medicare  (even  such  a 
practitioner,  if  he  accepts  an  assignment 
from  an  individual  for  emergency  services, 
could  be  paid  on  the  "reasonable  charge" 
basis  and  would  be  precluded  from  collect- 
ing additional  amounts  from  the  patient 
except  the  copayment  if  one  applies) . 

An  Institutional  provider  Is  to  be  treated 
as  a  provider  of  services  to  his  patients  with 
respect  to  all  institutional  services  OSC  is  to 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  predetermined 
schedule  of  patient  care  charges  approved  for 
an  account  year  of  the  Institution  by  the 
Secretary  (or  a  review  mechanism  under 
which  fiscal  intermediary  for  the  Institution 
generally  makes  the  initial  determination) 
or,  \n  a  state  that  has  a  state  review  and  ap- 
proval agency  operating  under  equivalent 
standards,  i^iproved  by  that  state  agency. 
(Capitation  charges  if  submitted  by  a  pro- 
vider and  If  meeting  standards,  may  also  be 
approved.)  The  schedule  of  charges  must  be 
based  upon  a  system  of  accounting  and  coet 
finding  in  conformity  with  standards  de- 
scribed or  approved  by  the  Secretary,  and  on 
the  Institution's  operating  and  capital  budg- 
et In  the  accounting  year  Involved,  which 
budget  must  also  be  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  the  state  rate  review  and  approval 
agency,  as  the  case  may  be.  A  schedule  of 
charges  may  be  approved  only  if  they  do  not 
exceed  the  estimated  reasonable  coet  for  the 
efficient  delivery  of  services  as  determined 
under  the  definition  of  "reasonable  cost" 
and  Implementing  regulations.  A  revision  of 
tbe  approved  schedule  of  charges  during  an 
accounting  year  would  be  permitted  only  un- 
der exceptional  circumstances.  Periodic  in- 
terim payments  would  be  made  to  the  insti- 
tution during  the  institution's  accounting 
year  on  the  basis  of  projections,  with  final 
adjustments  (after  the  close  of  the  account- 
ing year)  based  on  the  approved  schedule  of 
charges. 

A  hospital  that  is  not  a  participating  in- 
stitutional provider.  If  eligible  for  reimburse- 
ment, would  be  paid  on  a  reasonable  cost 
basis  or,  if  less,  in  the  case  of  a  private  hos- 
pital. Its  customary  charges.  In  the  case  of 
a  non-partlclpatlng  hospital  that  elects  not 
to  claim  payment  under  the  program  but  to 
collect  from  the  individual,  payment  would 
be  made  to  the  individual  at  the  reasonable 
charge  rate  (less  cc^ayment). 

With  respect  to  non-institutional  services 
of  a  physician,  dentist,  optometrist,  podi- 
atrist and  chiropractor  and  such  other  non- 
Instltutlonal  services  of  a  licensed  profes- 
sional practitioner  as  may  be  specified  In 
regulations,  the  Medicare  Amendments  of 
1974  provide  for  pajrment  In  accordance  with 
annually  predetermined  fee  schedule  for  tbe 
local  areas  and  provide  for  establishing 
these  schedules,  to  the  extsnt  feasible,  on  the 
basis  of  negotiations  with  representatives  of 
the  professional  societies  and  representatives 
of  associations  of  retired  persons  or  associa- 
tions otherwise  representative  of  Medicare 
beneficiaries.  The  final  schedule  could,  how- 
ever, be  established  only  after  public  hear- 
ing. This  system  would  apply  only  to  serv- 
ices In  the  United  States  and  not  to  excep- 
tional cases  of  across-the-border  services. 
These  schedules  are  to  be  based  on  a  forecast 
of  what  would  be  fair  and  equitable  com- 
pensation not  exceeding  "reasonable 
charges"  in  the  area  In  the  applicable  fiscal 
year. 

The  Secretary  of  HEW  would  be  required 
to  make  public  for  each  local  area  the  estab- 
lished fee  schedule  for  the  area,  and  the 
names,  professional  fields  and  professional 
addresses  of  the  participating  practitioners 
in  the  area. 

In  other  cases,  a  participating  non-institu- 
tional provider  (pharmacy,  etc.)  is  to  be  paid 
on  a  "reasonable  charge"  basis,  except  that  a 
non-profit  organization  that  runs  on  a  pre- 
payment basis  may  on  its  request  be  reim- 
bursed under  the  provisions  for  payments  to 
Institutional    providers.    In    emergencies.    If 


the  service  In  the  United  States  Is  furnished 
by  a  non-partlclpatlng  provider,  (one  that 
has  not  filed  a  pcu^lclpatlon  agreement  with 
the  Secretary),  payment  of  the  "reasonable 
charge"  may  be  made  either  to  the  patient 
on  the  basis  of  an  itemized  bill,  or  to  the 
provider  on  assignment  from  the  patient 
If  the  provider  agrees  that  the  reasonable 
charge  is  his  full  charge. 

The  legislation  merges  the  present  Hos- 
pital Insurance  provisions  for  use  of  fiscal 
mtermediaries  and  the  Supplementary  Medi- 
cal Insurance  provisions  for  the  use  of  car- 
riers into  a  single  section  providing  for  use 
of  carriers,  "including  the  type  of  organiza- 
tion which  under  the  present  system  is  a  fis- 
cal intermediary  under  Hospital  Insurance 
In  the  administration  of  the  program,  but 
adding  the  above-noted  new  functions  relat- 
ing to  budgets  and  predetermined,  approved 
rates  for  Institutional  providers  and  the 
negotiation  and  establishment  of  fee  sched- 
ules for  non-Institutional  services.  The  Sec- 
retary must  give  priority  to  the  fiscal  Inter- 
mediary types  of  organizations  In  selecting 
"carriers"  to  act  for  him  with  respect  to 
covered  services  provided  by  Institutional 
providers  for  which  payment  Is  to  be  made 
on  an  approved  charge  basis. 

6.  Payments  to  health  maintenance 
organization* 
a.  Present  Law 
Under  present  law,  as  amended  by  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1972,  the  reim- 
bursement to  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions Is  made  either  on  a  risk-sharing  or  cost 
reimbursement  basis,  with  Interim  per  capita 
payments  during  the  contract  year. 

b.  The  Comprehensive  Medicare  Reform  Act 
of  1974 
Under  the  legislation,  the  provisions  of 
present  law  are  retained.  However,  in  addi- 
tion to  technical  corrections,  these  Amend- 
ments make  a  number  of  clarifying  changes. 
Including  amendments  to  make  clear  that  a 
medical  foundation  may  qualify  as  an  HMO 
and  provisions  somewhat  amplifying  and 
clarifying  the  provisions  relating  to  an  HMO 
that  arranges  with  a  group  or  groups  of 
professional  practitioners  for  services  to  en- 
roUees. 

7.  Other  changes  to  coordinate  the  avails 
ability  and  delivery  of  health  care  pro- 
tection to  the  aged  and  disabled  {Federal 
employee  health  benefit  plans) 

a.  Present  Law 
With  the  enactment  of  the  Health  In- 
surance for  the  Aged  and  Disabled  In  1965, 
it  was  intended  that  the  Hospital  Insurance 
and  Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  pro- 
grams would  provide  basic  health  protection 
for  the  aged  and  that  it  would  pay  its  bene- 
ficiaries, or  on  their  behalf  without  regard 
to  any  other  benefits  that  might  be  payable 
under  an  employee  health  benefits  plan. 
Such  plans  were  expected  to  adjust  their 
benefit  policies  to  supplement  and  compli- 
ment the  protection  provided  under  Medi- 
care, rather  than  duplicate  benefits. 

Under  present  law,  federal  employees  and 
annuitants  who  enrcdl  for  federal  employ- 
ee health  benefits  may  also  be  covered  under 
the  Health  Insurance  for  the  Aged  and  Dis- 
abled programs. 

The  Federal  Government  has  not  adjusted 
the  health  insurance  protection  it  makes 
available  to  its  employees  and  annuitants 
to  make  such  protection  supplementary  to 
Hospital  and  Supplementary  Medical  In- 
surance. The  FEHB  plans  consequently 
duplicate  many  benefits.  In  cases  where 
health  care  expenses  are  covered  under  Hos- 
pital and/or  Supplementary  Medical  Insur- 
ance and  an  FEHB  plan,  the  Hospital  and/ 
or  Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  bene- 
fits are  paid  first  and  the  FEHB  plan  then 
pays  in  an  amount  which,  when  added  to 
the   benefit   amounts   already   payable,   may 


not  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  expenses  al- 
lowable under  the  FEHB. 

The  law  was  amended,  effective  after  1974, 
to  assure  that  no  payment  will  be  made  un- 
der Hospital  Insurance  or  Supplementary 
Medical  Insurance,  for  any  item  or  service 
that  is  also  covered  and  furnished  under  an 
FEHB  program.  This  provision  will  not  ap- 
ply if,  prior  to  date,  an  Item  or  service  is 
furnished,  the  Secretiary  of  HEW  determines 
and  certifies  that  the  FEHB  program  has 
been  modified  to  assure  that  there  Is  avail- 
able to  federal  employees  or  annuitants  one 
or  more  FEHB  plans  that  supplement  the 
combined  protection  of  both  the  Hospital 
and  Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  pro- 
gram, tbe  Hospital  Insurance  program  alone, 
and  the  Supplementary  Medical  Insurance 
program  alone.  Moreover,  the  FEHB  program 
must  be  found  to  be  making  a  contribution 
towards  the  health  Insurance  of  each  fed- 
eral employee  or  annuitant  that  equals  Its 
contribution  for  high  option  coverage  under 
the  government-wide  FEHB  plans.  The  con- 
tribution, whether  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment or  by  the  Individual  plan,  may  be  In 
the  form  of  a  contribution  towards  the  sup- 
plementary FEHB  program  or  a  payment  to 
or  on  behalf  of  the  Individual  employee  or 
annuitant  to  offset  the  cost  of  his  purchase 
of  Medicare  protection,  or  a  combination  of 
the  two. 

The  new  act  would  replace  the  1972  pro- 
visions to  take  Into  account  the  structural 
changes  In  the  law  and  the  elimination  of 
premiums  under  the  Health  Insurance  pro- 
gram and  clarify  the  intent  of  the  1972 
Amendments.  Specifically,  each  FEHB  plan 
would  be  required  to  offer  to  eligible  en- 
roUees,  under  a  dLstmct  part  of  the  carrier's 
overall  plan,  the  option  of  benefits  supple- 
mentary to  Health  Insurance  at  a  subscrip- 
tion rate  actuarially  commensurate  with  that 
option,  and  to  deal  with  situations  where 
a  federal  employee  or  annuitant  Is  enrolled 
under  the  FEHB  program  for  himself  and 
family  but  only  some  members  of  the  family 
unit  (and  possibly  excluding  the  enrollee 
himself)  are  entitled  to  Health  Insurance 
benefits  and  others  should  be  covered  under 
the  carrier's  overall  plan. 

8.  The  financing  of  health  care  benefits 
a.  Present  Law 

Under  the  Hospital  Insiirance  program. 
Hospital  Insurance  benefits  available  to  indi- 
viduals who  are  entitled  to  monthly  social 
security  benefits  or  who  are  qualified  railroad 
retirement  beneficiaries,  are  financed  from 
taxes  Imposed  under  Internal  Revenue  Code 
§;  3101(b),  3111(b)  and  4101(b).  In  the  case 
of  uninsured  individuals  who  are  transi- 
tlonally  entitled  to  Hospital  Insurance  pro- 
tection, benefits  are  financed  ,  out  of 
appropriations  from  the  Federal  Government. 
In  the  case  of  voluntary  enroUees  under  the 
Hospital  Insurance  program,  benefits  are 
financed  from  the  payment  of  premiums. 

Under  the  Supplementary  Medical  Insur- 
ance program,  benefits  to  voluntary  enroUees 
are  financed  from  premium  payments  by  the 
enroUees,  together  with  contributions  from 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

b.  The  Comprehensive  Medicare  Reform  Act 
of  1974 

Under  the  proposal,  health  care  benefits 
would  be  continued  to  be  financed  by  taxes 
imposed  by  Internal  Revenue  Code  |§3101 
(b),  3111(b)  and  4101(b),  except  that  the 
taxes  would  be  called  health  Insurance  taxes 
and  in  the  case  of  the  taxes  Imposed  under 
Internal  Revenue  $|  3101(b),  such  taxes 
would  be  Imposed  on  the  amount  of  the 
social  security  tax  base  for  that  particular 
year. 

To  supplement  the  revenue  which  would 
be  generated  through  the  present  medicare 
tax,  the  proposal  would  provide  for  a  Federal 
Government  contribution  to  the  Medicare 
Trust  Fund  out  of  general  revenues. 
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By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DoMiNiCK) :  [ 

S.  3156.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  to  provide  }or  a 
bilingual  vocational  training  program. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ioday 
Introducing  a  bill  entitled  the  Billbgual 
Vocational  Training  Act  of  1974J  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoMiwicK)  has  joined  me  in  author- 
ing this  bUl  and  presenting  it  ta  the 
Senate  for  its  consideration.  The  bill 
represents  a  modification  of  S.  41^  the 
Bilingual  Job  Training  Act,  whlcli  we 
Introduced  last  year  with  the  cospoiisor- 
ship  of  18  other  Senators.  Since  that  time 
we  have  continued  our  efforts  to  promote 
Federal  support  to  increase  opportunities 
for  Spanish-speaking  peoples.  Through 
these  efforts  we  have  determined  thajk  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  offers  a[ tre- 
mendous resource  to  achieve  our  goiil  of 
equal  educational  and  employment!  op- 
portunities for  all  of  our  citizens,  f 

This  is  not  to  say  that  either  Seiiator 
E>oiciNicK  or  myself  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  provisions  relating  to  bilingual;  Job 
training  in  the  Concentrated  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  that  was  recently 
enacted  into  law.  That  piece  of  le^Ia- 
tion  represented  a  progressive  step  for- 
ward in  the  field  of  manpower  training. 
The  bill  contains  a  niunber  of  important 
provisions  that  will  promote  the  goal  of 
employment  opportunities  for  Americans 
with  limited  English-speaking  altfity. 
I  supported  the  legislation  and  am  con- 
fident its  implementation  will  resu^  in 
more  employment  opportunities  fo^  bi- 
lingual citizens.  I 

Nevertheless,  vocational  educatlonlrep- 
resents  another  means  at  approaching 
the  problem.  While  the  Bilingual  Edaca- 
tion  Act  has  proved  to  be  successful  in 
those  areas  where  it  has  been  fundetd  it 
has  not  come  close  to  eliminating  i  the 
educational  problems  faced  by  Spanjsh- 
speaking  Americans  in  a  predomins^iitly 
Anglo  society.  Education  is  the  kef  to 
advancement  in  our  society  and  if  eiual 
educational  opportunity  is  to  be  alia- 
tional  goal,  we  cannot  tolerate  the  figh 
dropout  rate  that  exists  among  )our 
Spanish-speaking  community  and  wfiich 
is  directly  related  to  the  fact  that  theh- 
average  family  median  income  is  neirly 
$3,000  below  that  of  the  general  popula- 
tion as  a  whole.  f 

The  legislation   offered   today  is  fin- 
tended  to  build  a  bold  new  partnerihip 
between   vocational  education  and  |  bi- 
lingual educati(xi.  It  is  primarily  foci 
upon  the  disadvantaged  bilingual  pe 
who,  for  variety  of  reasons,  finds  Iw*.- 
self  outside  the  confines  of  the  trftll- 
tional   educational   establishment,   ^e 
bill  provides  for  three  primary  type^of 
fxmdlng:    bilingual   vocational   tra 
programs  to  be  targeted  at  persons 
are  not  currently  enrolled  in  an  ele 
tary  or  secondary  school  and  who 
or  may  not  have  already  entered 
labor  market  but  who  desire  additio 
vocational    training;     Instructor    v_. 
tion&l  training  programs  which  are  d 
perately  needed  to  fill  the  current  vdid 
in  this  kind  of  educational  mdeavor;  aid 
bistnictional  material  programs  whi 
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as  is  in  the  case  of  instructional  person- 
nel, is  currently  in  great  need  of  dev^- 
opment  to  meet  the  unique  needs  of  bi- 
lingual persons  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  as  in  the  case  of  my 
previous  proposal,  there  will  no  doubt  be 
some  questions  raised  about  my  pro- 
posing a  federally  directed  categorical 
program.  However,  due  to  the  enormoiis 
problems  facing  the  bilingual  c<Hnmu- 
nlty  in  achieving  a  position  of  equality 
of  opportunity,  some  kind  of  Federal  di- 
rection is  needed  to  get  the  kind  of  pro- 
gram I  am  proposing  off  the  ground. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
fident that  State  and  l(wal  communities 
and  community  based  organizations  will 
play  the  major  role  in  the  vocational  Job 
training  program.  A  nimiber  of  State  vo- 
cational education  agencies  have  already 
brought  to  my  attention  their  interest  in 
this  kind  of  program.  Naturally,  such 
community  based  organizations  as  Oper- 
ation SER,  Jobs  for  Progress,  will  pro- 
vide the  needed  expertise  that  would  be 
required.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  pro- 
vide equal  opportunity  for  bilingual  per- 
sons while  allowing  them  and  their  com- 
munities the  opportunity  to  thrive  within 
their  own  cultural  background  and  herit- 
age. The  Spanish-speaking  American's 
culture  is  a  rich  one,  and  without  its 
recognition  this  kind  of  program  could 
not  be  successful. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  soon  be  of- 
fered in  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  as  an  amendment  to 
S.  1539.  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1974. 1  am  confident  that  the  committee, 
which  has  worked  tirelessly  in  develop- 
ing a  reform  of  our  Federal  education 
efforts  last  year  and  this  year  in  con- 
junction with  8.  1539,  will  approve  this 
proFKisal. 

Senator  Dominick,  a  distinguished 
member  of  that  committee,  has  done  a 
great  deal  to  advance  this  legislation 
in  the  committee.  He  was  particularly 
helpful  In  developing  the  proper  formula 
so  that  the  necessary  coordination  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  Labor,  responsi- 
ble for  the  Concentrated  Employment 
and  Training  Act,  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  is  achieved. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  most 
important  proposal  their  utmost  con- 
sideration. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  315« 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative!  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Bilingual  Vocational 
Training  Act". 

8ec.  a.  (a)(1)  Section  130  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1063  la  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs : 

"(14)  The  term  'vocational  training'  means 
training  or  retraining  which  Is  conducted  as 
part  of  a  progrtun  designed  to  prepare  Indi- 
viduals for  gainful  employment  as  semi- 
skilled or  skilled  workers  or  technicians  or 
subprofesslonals  in  recognized  occupations 
and  In  new  and  emerging  occupations,  but 
excluding  any  program  to  prepare  Individ- 
uals for  employment  In  occupations  which 


the  Conunissloner  determines,  and  specifies 
by  regulation,  to  be  generally  considered  pro- 
fessional which  requires  a  baccalaureate  or 
higher  degree;  such  term  Includes  guidance 
and  counseling  (either  individually  or 
through  group  Instruction)  In  connection 
n'lth  such  training  or  for  the  purpose  of  fa- 
cilitating occupational  choices;  Instruction 
related  to  the  occupation  or  occupations  to 
which  the  students  are  in  training  or  instruc- 
tion necessary  for  students  to  benefit  from 
such  training;  the  training  of  persons  en- 
gaged as.  or  preparing  to  become  Instructors 
In  a  vocational  training  program;  travel  of 
students  and  vocational  training  personnel 
whUe  engaged  in  a  training  program;  and 
the  acquisition,  maintenance,  and  repair  of 
Instructional  supplies,  aids,  and  equipment, 
but  such  term  does  not  Include  the  con- 
struction, acquisition,  or  initial  eqxiipment 
of  buildings  or  the  acquisition  or  rental  of 
land. 

"(16)  The  term  "postsecondary  educational 
institution'  means  an  Institution  legally  au- 
thorized to  provide  postsecondary  education 
within  a  State  for  persons  16  years  of  age  or 
older,  who  have  graduated  from  or  left  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school." 

Sic.  3.  (a)  Section  191  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963.  and  aU  references 
thereto,  is  redesignated  as  section  180. 

(b)  Title  I  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
part: 

"Part   J— BILINGUAL   VOCATIONAL 

TRAINING 
■Subpart   1 — GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

"STATEMENT  OF  FIKDINCS 

"Sec.  191.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
one  of  the  most  acute  problems  in  the  United 
States  is  that  which  Involves  millions  of  citi- 
zens, both  children  and  adults,  whose  efforts 
to  profit  from  Job  training  Is  severely  re- 
stricted by  their  limited  English-speaking 
ability  because  they  come  from  environments 
where  the  dominant  language  is  other  than 
English;  that  such  persons  are  therefore 
unable  to  help  fill  the  critical  need  for  more 
and  better  trained  personnel  In  vital  occu- 
pational categories;  and  that  such  persons 
are  unable  to  make  their  maximum  contribu- 
tion to  the  Nation's  economy  and  must.  In 
fact,  suffer  the  hardships  of  \inemployment 
oc  underemployment.  The  Congress  further 
finds  that  there  is  a  critical  shortage  of  in- 
structors possessing  both  the  Job  knowledge 
and  skills  and  the  dual  language  capabilities 
required  for  adequate  vocational  instruction 
of  such  language-handicapped  persons,  and 
a  corresponding  shortage  of  Instructional 
materials  and  of  instructional  methods  and 
techniques  suitable  for  such  Instruction. 
"cnrxBAL  msspoNBTBTums  or  the 

COMMISSIONEX 

"Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Commissioner  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  together  shall — 

"(1)  develop  and  disseminate  accurate  In- 
formation on  the  status  of  bilingual  voca- 
tional training  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States; 

"(2)  evaluate  the  impact  of  such  bilingual 
vocational  training  on  the  shortages  of  well- 
trained  personnel,  the  unemployment  or  un- 
deremployment of  persons  with  limited  Eng- 
lish-speaking ability,  and  the  abUlty  of  such 
persons  to  contribute  fully  to  the  economy  of 
the  United  States;  and 

"(3)  report  their  findings  annually  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  with  respect  to  the 
administration  of  this  part.  Regulations  and 
guidelines  promulgated  by  the  Commissioner 
to  carry  out  subpart  2  of  this  part  shall  be 
consistent  with  those  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  pursuant  to  section  301  (b) 
ot  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Traming  Act  of  1073  and  shaU  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  before  Issuance. 
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"AUTHOBIZATIOK  OV  APPaOniATTONS 

"See.  103.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated 940,0(X),000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975;  »60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976;  and  $80,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1077,  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  subparts  2,  3,  and  4,  of  this 
part,  except  that  65  per  centum  of  such 
amounts  shall  be  available  only  for  grants 
and  contracts  under  subpart  2  of  this  part, 
26  per  centum  shall  be  available  only  for 
grants  and  contracts  under  subpart  3  of  this 
part,  and  10  per  centum  shall  be  available 
only  for  grants  and  contracts  under  subpart 
4  of  this  part. 

"Subpart  2— BILmaUAL  TRAINING 

PROGRAMS 

"authorizatioit  or  grants 

"Sbc.  104.  (a)  From  the  sums  made  avail- 
able for  grants  under  this  part  pursuant  to 
section  193,  the  Commissioner  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  and  enter  Into  contracts 
with  appropriate  State  agencies,  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  postsecondary  educational 
Institutions,  private  non-profit  vocational 
training  institutions,  and  to  other  non-profit 
community-based  organizations  especially 
created  to  serve  a  group  whose  language  as 
normaUy  used  Is  other  than  English  in  sup- 
plying training  and  emplojrment  in  recog- 
nized occupations  and  new  and  emerging 
occupations,  and  to  enter  Into  contracts  with 
private  for-profit  agencies  and  organizations, 
to  assist  them  in  conducting  biUngual  voca- 
tional training  programs  for  persons  of  all 
ages  In  aU  communities  of  the  United  States 
which  are  designed  to  insure  that  vocational 
training  programs  are  available  to  aU  m- 
dlTlduals  who  desire  and  need  such  bUingual 
vocational  training. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  appli- 
cant which  has  an  application  approved  un- 
der this  part  an  amount  equal  to  the  total 
sums  expended  by  the  applicant  for  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  that  application. 

"USB    or    FCDERAI,   rXTNDS 

"Skc.  196.  Grants  and  contracts  under  this 
part  may  be  used.  In  accordance  with  appli- 
cations approved  under  section  199B,  for — 

"(1)  bilingual  vocational  training  pro- 
grams for  persons  who  have  completed  or  left 
elementary  or  secondary  school  and  who  are 
available  for  training  by  a  postsecondary 
educational  Institution; 

"(2)  bilingual  vocational  training  pro- 
grams for  persons  who  have  completed  or  left 
the  labor  market  and  who  desire  or  need 
training  or  retraining  to  achieve  yeair-round 
employment,  adjust  to  changing  manpower 
needs,  expand  their  range  of  skills,  or  ad- 
vance in  employment;  and 

"(3)  training  allowances  for  participants 
In  bUingual  vocational  training  programs 
subject  to  the  same  conditions  and  limita- 
tions as  are  set  forth  in  section  111  of  the 
(Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  of  1973. 

"Subpart    3 — INSTRUCTOR    TRAINING 

PROGRAMS 

"authorization  or  grants 

"Sxc.  106.  (a)  Prom  the  sums  made  avail- 
able for  grants  and  contracts  imder  this  part 
pursuant  to  section  103,  the  Commissioner 
is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  and  enter 
into  contracts  with  States,  or  educational 
institutions,  either  public  or  private,  to  as- 
sist them  in  conducting  training  for  instruc- 
tors of  bilingual  vocational  training  pro- 
grams, and  whenever  the  CTommlsslon  deter- 
mines that  it  wUl  contribute  to  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  part,  to  make  grants 
to,  and  enter  Into  contracts  with.  States  or 
educational  institutions,  either  public  or  pri- 
vate, to  assist  them  in  conducting  training 
for  instructors  in  bilingual  vocational  edu- 
cational programs. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  each 
applicant  which  has  an  application  approved 


tmder  this  part  an  amount  equal  to  the  total 
sums  expended  by  the  i4>pUcant  for  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  that  ^plication. 

"USX  or  rB>KRAI,  FUNDS 

"Sec.  197.  Grants  and  contracts  under  this 
subpart  may  be  used,  in  accordance  with 
applications  approved  under  section  190B, 
for— 

"(1)  providing  preservice  training  de- 
signed to  prepare  persons  to  participate  in 
bilingual  vocational  training  or  vocational 
education  programs  as  instructors,  aides,  or 
other  ancillary  personnel  such  as  counselc«s, 
and  Inservlce  and  development  programs  de- 
signed to  enable  such  personnel  to  continue 
to  improve  their  qualifications  while  partici- 
pating In  such  programs;  and 

"(2)  fellowships  or  tralneeshlps  for  per- 
sons  engaged  in  such  preservice  or  inservlce 
training. 

"Subpart  4— DEVELOPMENT  OP  INSTRUC- 
TIONAL   MATERIAI£,    METHODS.    AND 

TECHNIQUES 

"authorization  op  grants 

"Sec.  108.  (a)  'Pram  the  sums  made  avail- 
able for  grants  and  contracts  under  this  part 
pursuant  to  section  193.  the  Commissioner 
is  authorized  to  make  grants  and  enter  into 
contracts  with  States,  public  and  private 
educational  Institutions,  and  to  other  appro- 
priate non-profit  organizations,  and  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  private  for-profit  Indi- 
viduals and  organizations,  to  assist  them  in 
developing  Instructional  material,  methods, 
or  techniques  for  bilingual  vocational  train- 
ing. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  each 
applicant  which  has  an  application  approved 
xinder  this  part  an  amount  equal  to  the  total 
sums  expended  by  the  applicant  for  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  that  application. 

"USE   or   rEOERAI,   FUNDS 

"Sec.  199.  Grants  and  contracts  under  this 
part  may  be  used,  in  accordance  with  appli- 
cations approved  under  section  199B,  for — 

"(1)  research  in  bilingual  vocational 
training; 

"(2)  training  programs  designed  to  famil- 
iarize State  agencies  and  training  Institu- 
tions with  research  findings  and  successful 
pilot  and  demonstration  projects  in  bilingual 
vocational  training; 

"(3)  experimental,  developmental,  and 
pilot  programs  and  projects  designed  to  test 
the  effectiveness  of  research  findings;   and 

"(4)  other  demonstration  and  dissemina- 
tion projects. 

"Subpart  6— APPUCATTONS  FOR  ASSIST- 
ANCE 
"APPLICAITONS 

"Sec.  199A.  (a)  A  grant  or  contract  for  as- 
sistance under  this  part  may  be  made  only 
upon  application  to  the  Secretary,  at  such 
time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing  or 
accompanied  by  such  Information  as  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary.  Each  such  appli- 
cation shall — 

"(1)  provide  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  under  this  part  is 
sought  wUl  be  administered  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  the  t^plicant; 

"(2)  (A)  in  the  case  of  assistance  under 
subpart  2,  set  forth  a  program  for  carrying 
put  the  pivposes  described  In  section  195, 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  assistance  under  sub- 
part 3,  set  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  described  in  section  197,  and 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  assistance  under  sub- 
part 4,  set  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  described  in  section  199; 

"(3)  (A)  In  the  case  of  assistance  under 
subpart  2,  set  forth  a  program  of  such  size, 
scope,  and  design  as  will  make  a  substantial 
contribution  toward  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  par  ; 

" (: )  in  the  case  of  assistance  under  sub- 
part 3 — 


"(A)  describe  the  ci^abllltles  ot  the  appli- 
cant institution,  including  a  listing  of  the 
vocational  training  <»'  vocational  education 
courses  offered  by  that  Institution,  together 
with  appropriate  accreditation  by  regional 
or  national  associations,  if  any,  and  approval 
by  appropriate  State  agencies  of  the  courses 
offered, 

"(B)  set  forth  the  qualifications  of  the 
principal  staff  who  will  be  reqK>nsible  for 
the  training  program,  and 

"(C)  contain  a  statement  of  the  minimum 
qualifications  of  the  persons  to  be  enrolled 
in  the  training  program,  a  description  of  the 
selection  process  for  such  persons,  and  the 
amounts  of  the  fellowships  or  tralneeshlps. 
if  any.  to  be  granted  to  persons  so  enrolled; 
and 

"(6)  in  the  case  of  assistance  under  sub- 
part 4.  set  forth  the  queJiflcations  of  the 
staff  who  will  be  responsible  for  the  program 
for  which  assistance  Is  sought. 

"(b)  No  grant  cm'  contract  may  be  made 
under  subpart  2  directly  to  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  or  a  postsecondary  educational 
Institution  or  a  private  vocational  training 
institution,  or  any  other  eligible  agency  or 
organization  unless  that  agency,  institution, 
or  organization  has  submitted  the  applica- 
tion to  the  Stat '  bocml  established  under 
part  B  of  this  title,  or  in  the  case  of  a  State 
that  does  not  have  such  a  board,  the  similar 
State  agency,  for  comment  and  inclixles  the 
comment  of  that  board  or  agency  with  the 
application. 

"application  afprovai.  bt  the  commissioneb 

"Sec.  199B.  (a)  The  Commissioner  may 
approve  an  application  for  assistance  under 
this  part  only  if — 

"(1)  the  application  meets  the  require- 
ments set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  the  pre- 
vious section; 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  an  application  sub- 
mitted for  assistance  under  subpart  2  to  an 
agency,  institution,  or  organization  other 
than  the  State  board  established  under  part 
B  of  this  title,  the  requirement  of  subsection 
(b)  of  the  previous  section  Is  met; 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  an  application  sub- 
mitted for  assistance  under  subpart  3 — 

"(A)  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
bilingual  vocational  training  or  vocational 
educational  programs  requiring  the  services 
of  the  persons  to  be  trained  have  been  or  will 
be  actually  conducted  in  any  State  being 
served  and  that  enrollees  wUI  be  selected 
from  or  for  such  programs; 

"(B)  the  Ck>mmissloner  determines  that 
the  applicant  institution  actually  has  an  on- 
going vocational  training  program  in  the 
field  for  which  persons  are  being  trained; 
and  that  the  applicant  institution  can  pro- 
vide instructors  with  adequate  language 
capabilities  In  the  language  other  than  Eng- 
lish to  be  used  in  the  bilingual  Job  training 
program  for  which  the  persons  are  being 
trained;  and 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  an  application  sub- 
mitted for  assistance  under  subpart  2  or  sub- 
part 3,  the  (Commissioner  determines  that  the 
program  Is  consistent  with  criteria  estab- 
lished by  him,  where  feasible,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  State  board  established  under 
part  B  of  this  title,  for  achieving  equitable 
distribution  of  assistance  under  the  appro- 
priate subpart  within  that  State. 

"(b)  An  amendment  to  an  application 
shaU,  except  as  the  Secretary  may  otherwise 
provide,  be  subject  to  approval  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  application." 


By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dominick)  : 
S.  3157.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  with  respect  to  de- 
veloping  institutions.   Referred   to   the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
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day  introducing  much  needed  legis; 
to  improve  title  m  of  tlie  Higher 
cation  Act  relating  to  Developing 
tutions.  The  distinguished  Senator 
Colorado.  Senator  DomincK,  joins 
as  a  coauthor  of  this  legislation. 

Title  m  of  the  Higher  Education 
provides  Federal  support  for  instit 
truly  In  a  developing  stage  of  existeni 
"struggling    for    survival    and    isol; 
from  the  main  currents   of   acad< 
life."  Basically,  the  Federal  support 
sists  4-year  colleges  awarding  bach 
degrees  and  Junior  and  community 
leges  for  projects  that  could  not 
narily  be  started  and  financed  wi 
Federal  support.  There  are  many  of  tl 
developing  institutions  in  Texas  and 
fimds  have  been  used  effectively  to 
prove  the  caliber  of  education.  To  a 
extent  these  funds  liave  assisted  a 
number  of  schools  that  liave  large 
nority    enrollments.    Nevertheless,    m 
program's  funds  have  not  been  equita  >] . 
distributed  in  a  manner  that  ben^ts 
postsecondary  institutions  serving  I 
Spanlsh-8i>eaking  populations. 

I  do  not  believe  ttiis  problem  has 
caused  by  inadequate  administratioi 
the  program.  Instead,  I  have  coi 
there  is  a  legislative  deficiency 
needs  to  be  cured.  Since  title  m  p: 
began  in  1966  only  4  percent  of  the  f 
have  beta  channeled  to  Spanish 
ing  students.  The  program  needs  to 
a  broader  base  of  the  student  populai 

The  bill  I  am  today  introducing 
reduce  from  5  to  3  years  the  operatii 
requirement  which  an  Institution 
meet  in  order  to  qualify  for  f 
have  concluded  that  this  req 
is  counterproductive  and  restricts 
institutions  which  are  struggling  to 
alive,  but,  at  the  same  time,  have  g 
evidence  through  their  educational 
velopment  in  their  first  year  or  ao 
they  are  deserving  of  Federal  su] 
and  are  In  fact  most  r^nreaentatlve 
the  type  of  school  Congress  in 
assist. 

Allowing  schools  to  obtain  fundibg 
eliglbHtty  after  3  years  instead  of  5  ^  ill 
broaden  the  base  of  the  program.  In  le 
Southwest^  it  will  particularly  al  m 
greater  access  for  community  and  Jun  or 
colleges  serving  large  numbers  of  8pi  i- 
Ish-speaklng  students.  Additionally,  it 
should  benefit  many  developing,  p  e- 
dominantly  black  schools  that,  Uke  me 
institutkne  In  the  general  category,  fi  ee 
enormous  financial  constraints  in  tli  ir 
beginning  years. 

The  second  change  I  propose  in  t  le 
title  m  program  would  authorize  t  le 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  waive  t  te 
term  of  years  requirement  in  toto  in  t  le 
case  of  InstKutlons  located  to  or  lu  ir 
communities  with  a  large  Spanls  i- 
speaking  population  if  he  determk  is 
that  such  action  will  increase  hlgt  ir 
education  for  Spanish-speaking  stodeo  ■. 
Naturally,  this  proposed  change  is  «  1- 
rectly  related  to  the  program's  ctirrc  kt 
failure  to  serve  this  Nation's  Spanis  i- 
speaking  community. 

I  believe  that  the  statistical  fact  by  ,- 
self  that  such  a  smaU  amount  of  fuia- 
ing  has  served  Spanish-speaking  stiK^$s 
demands  that  this  waiver  provkdon 
made  part  of  the  title  in  program.  Tils 
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waiver  provision  is  nearly  identical  to  the 
Indian  waiver  provision  which  Congress 
enacted  in  1972. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment enlarges  its  commitment  to  bilin- 
gual education  at  the  elementary  and 
secondary  level,  there  is  a  need  to  carry 
forth  this  commitment  at  the  postsec- 
ondary level.  This  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  will  serve  to  advance  this  goal 
without  enlarging  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy nor  authorizing  additional  ex- 
penditures. Instead,  the  proposal  calls 
for  further  improvement  of  a  proven 
program  for  sJl  developing  institutions 
with  particular  attention  given  to  Span- 
ish-speaking students. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  legis- 
lation their  most  careful  consideration. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.   3167 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Conjfress  assembled.  That  (a)  section 
303(a)(1)(B)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1908  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "five" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'three". 

(b)  Section  302(a)(2)  of  such  Act  to 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  ''Itie  Conuntssloner 
la  authorized  to  waive  the  requirements  aei 
forth  In  clause  (C)  of  paragraph  (1)  In  the 
case  of  applications  for  grants  tinder  this 
title  by  tnstltutl<H>s  located  in  or  near  com- 
munities with  large  numbers  of  ^anlsh- 
■peaklng  people  if  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines such  action  will  increase  higher  educa- 
tion for  Spanish -speaking  people." 


a»y    re- 


By    Mr.    SPARKMAN 

quest): 

S.  315S.  A  bin  to  make  technical 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.  Mr.  Preaident.  I  in- 
troduce, by  request,  a  bill  entitled 
"Federal  Credit  Union  Act  Amendments 
of  1974."  This  bin  would  broaden  the 
operation  of  Federal  Credit  Unions.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  summary  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

SoMMART   or   Pkockal   CmKorr  tTmoM 
AMXMDicxirTs  Act  oy  1974 

1.  Permits  Federal  credit  unions  to  pur- 
chase ooodltlonal  sales  contracts  and  simi- 
lar instruments  of  their  members.  (Sec.  1). 

3.  Permits  overseas  sub-offices  of  mllita^ 
Federal  credit  tmlons  to  maintain  checking 
acootmts  in  foreign  banlca  that  have  a  oor- 
reepondent  relationship  with  a  VS.  bank. 
(Sec.  2). 

8.  Removes  the  mandatory  entrance  fee 
requirement  while  vesting  the  board  of  direc- 
tors with  discretion  to  determine  whether 
an  entrance  fee  and  an  annytti  membership 
fee  shaU  be  paid.  (See.  8). 

4.  Permits  the  executive  committee  to 
act  for  the  board  In  all  respects  and  not  Just 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  securities,  the 
borrowing  of  funds,  and  the  making  of  loans 
to  other  credit  tmlons. 

8.  Permits  the  board  of  directors  to  appoint 
an  Investment  committee  or  an  Investment 


officer  to  have  diarge  of  making  investments. 
(Sec.  4). 

8.  Permits  the  board  of  directors  to  appoint 
more  than  one  membership  officer.  (Sec.  4). 

7.  Changes  the  requirement  for  the  su- 
pervisory  committee  to  make  a  semi-annual 
audit  to  a  requirement  for  an  annual  audit. 
(Sec.  6). 

8.  Makes  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 
applicable  to  the  trust  territories  of  the 
United  States.  (Sec.  6). 

9.  Exempts  federally  Instu^d  credit  union 
funds  invested  in  federally  Insxured  credit 
unloits  from  the  premium  charge  for  federal 
share  Insurance.  (Sec.  7). 

10.  Permit  a  federaUy  insured  state  char- 
tered credit  union  to  convert  to  nonfederal 
Insured  status.  (Sec.  8) . 

11.  Permits  the  Administrator  to  assist  In 
the  voluntary  liquidation  of  a  solvent  credit 
union  to  the  same  extent  as  a  credit  union 
In  danger  of  Involuntary  liquidation. 
(Sec.  9). 


By  Mr.  BUCKLEY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Mathus)  : 
S.  3159.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  make  grants 
for  the  construction  of  bikeways  In  ur- 
banized areas.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee oa  Public  Works. 

BICTCLX    STATXMXNT 

Mr.  BUCKIiEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
Introducing  a  bill  to  demoasto«te  Fed- 
eral support  for  the  bicycle  as  a  realistic 
means  of  easing  transportation  problems 
in  our  urban  areas. 

In  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1973,  Congress  provided  for  substantial 
Federal  assistance  to  States  and  cities 
wishing  to  design  and  build  blkeway  sys- 
tems and  for  Federal  study  of  ways  te 
improve  bicycle  safety.  Thoee  pro'vlslons 
reflected  eongressfcxial  recognition  of  the 
potentially  Important  role  of  the  bicycle 
«s  a  means  of  transpiM-tation,  as  well  as 
recreation. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  Is  designed 
to  complement  last  year's  action,  and  to 
provide  an  incentive  to  States  to  seri- 
ously consider  bicycles  as  one  way  to 
satisfy  transportatkHi  demands. 

Existing  Federal  provisions  for  Mke- 
way  planning  and  construction  are  pri- 
marily tied  to  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program.  In  most  Instances  this  means 
that  funds  avafiahle  for  bikeways  must 
come  out  of  a  State's  highway  apporti<Hi- 
ment  so  that  money  apeoi,  for  a  blkeway 
is  not  available  for  road  work.  Sometimes 
State  law  regulating  use  of  the  State's 
highway  fimds  and  sometimes  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  State  officials  blocks  a 
city's  efforts  to  gain  approval  of  a  bike- 
way  project. 

Also,  existing  law  requires  that  bike- 
ways funded  with  highway  funds  serve 
traffic  which  otherwise  would  have  used 
a  Federal-aid  route.  This  requirement 
could  thwart  a  city's  <x  State's  develop- 
ment of  a  rational  areawlde  blkeway 
system. 

In  a  recent  hecuing  before  the  TVans- 
portatlon  Subcmnmittee  of  the  Senate, 
the  Commissioner  of  Transportation  of 
my  own  State  of  New  York  testified  that 
a  more  liberal  Federal  program,  giving 
the  State  more  flexibility  In  use  of  funds 
for  bikeways.  was  desirable,  especially 
in  light  of  the  current  drive  to  conserve 
energy. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  would,  to  a 
large  degree,  overcome  these  obstacles 
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to  a  community  or  State's  inclusion  of 
Ucycles  In  its  transportation  planning. 
I  propose  a  $20  million  fimd  specifically 
for  blkeway  construction,  to  be  available 
to  States  or  municipalities  in  lu-banized 
areas  until  expended.  Blkeway  projects 
funded  under  my  proposal  would  not 
have  to  be  directly  related  to  a  Federal- 
aid  route.  I  do,  however,  believe  it  is  im- 
portant to  assure  that  bicycle  projects 
llnanced  with  Federal  money  be  an  inte- 
grated part  of  an  area's  comprehensive 
transportation  program,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  propose  to  require  that  any 
project  submitted  to  the  Secretary  for  his 
approval  be  shown  to  have  been  de- 
veloped in  accordance  with  the  overall 
transportaticai  planning  process  current- 
ly required  by  law  to  be  carried  on  in 
each  urbanized  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  envisicm  the 
program  I  am  proposing  today  as  a  per- 
manent Federal  undertaking.  Rather,  I 
urge  that  this  is  the  opportune  moment 
to  discover  if  there  is  a  sig:uflcant  place 
for  the  bicycle  in  our  urban  transporta- 
ti(Hi  picture.  The  funding  I  propose  is  in 
the  nature  of  "seed"  money  to  encourage 
bicycle  planning  and  use  in  those  areas 
ilpe  for  such  development.  I  ask  unani- 
imous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RccoRD  the  text  of  the  bill. 

Iliere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccokd,  as 
follows: 

8.  3159 
Be  it  enacted  bjf  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Kepresentativet    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
ptupose  of  this  Act  the  term — 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation; 

(2)  "blkeway"  means  a  bicycle  lane  or 
path,  or  support  facility,  a  bicycle  traffic  con- 
trol device,  a  shelter  or  a  parking  facility  to 
serve  bicycles  and  persons  using  bicycles; 

(3)  "urbanized  area"  means  an  area  so  des- 
ignated by  the  Biu-eau  of  the  Census,  with- 
in boundaries  to  be  fixed  by  responsible 
State  and  local  officials  In  cooperation  with 
each  other,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Such  boundaries  shaU,  as  a  mini- 
mum. encon^MkSs  the  entire  url>&nlzed  area 
within  a  State  as  designated  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census;  and 

(4)  "State"  means  any  one  of  the  fifty 
States,  the  JMstrict  of  Columbia,  or  Puerto 
Rico. 

Sec  a.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  States  and  to  municipalities 
wholly  or  partly  within  urbanized  areas  for 
projects  for  the  construction  of  bikeways. 
Such  bikeways  shall  be  for  commuting  and 
for  recreational  purposes  and  shall  be  located 
in  urbanized  areas. 

(b)  The  Federal  share  of  any  project  for 
the  construction  of  a  blkeway  shall  be  80 
percent  of  the  total  cost  of  such  project.  The 
remaining  20  percent  of  such  cost  shall  be 
paid  by  the  grantee. 

(c)  No  grant  shall  t)e  made  under  authority 
<rf  this  Act  unless  such  blkeway  project  is 
In  accordance  with  continuing  comprehen- 
sive transportation  planning  process  carried 
on  cooperatively  by  States  and  local  com- 
munities in  accordance  with  section  134  of 
tlUe  23  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  by  regula- 
tion, construction  standards  for  bUceway 
projects  for  which  grants  are  authorized  by 
this  Act,  and  shaU  esUbllsh  by  regulation 
such  other  requirements  b£  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  Act. 

Sic.  3.  Grants  made  under  this  Act  shall 
»e  in  addition  to.  and  not  in  lieu  of,  any 
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sums  available  for  bicycle  projects  under  sec- 
tion 217  of  title  23,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  4.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this  Act, 
$10,000,000  per  fiscal  year  out  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund,  and  $10,000,000  i>er  fiscal  year 
out  of  any  other  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated. 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.   3160.  A  bill   to  designate  certain 
lands  for  inclusion  in  the  national  wild- 
erness preservation  system.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

Affairs.     

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Oregon  Omnibus 
Wilderness  Act.  Included  in  this  legisla- 
tion are  about  465,070  acres  of  forest 
land  in  Oregon  and  about  127,500  acres 
in  the  State  of  Washington. 

Introduction  of  this  legislation  follows 
many  months  of  study  and  consultation 
with  the  various  individuals  and  groups 
who  are  concerned  about  the  future  of 
our  forests.  I  first  began  circulating  a 
list  of  proposed  areas  in  the  fall  of  1972. 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  we  must 
examine  wilderness  issues  in  a  more  com- 
prehensive manner  than  we  have  in  the 
past.  Moving  only  on  an  area-by-area 
basis  often  has  resulted  in  a  failure  to 
consider  any  single  wilderness  proposal 
in  the  larger  perspective  of  our  overall 
needs:  economic,  recreational,  wildlife, 
and  even  spirituals. 

I  want  to  caution  all  of  those  con- 
cerned about  this  legislation  that  final 
decisions    on    specific    boundaries    and 
areas  will  not  be  made  until  after  thor- 
ough hearings  are  held  on  the  bill.  I  do 
beUeve  that  each  of  the  general  areas 
included  deserves  sjiecial  consideration 
and  the  introduction  of  this  proposal  in- 
sures that  tliey  will  receive  such  a  review. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Hatfielo  is  introducing  his  Om- 
nibus Wilderness  bill.  A  great  deal  of 
time  and  effort  has  gone  into  this  pro- 
posal, and  it  is  a  product  which  I  know 
is  being  met  with  enthusiasm  on  the  part 
of  Oregon's  environmentalists  and  con- 
servation-minded citizens.  While  I  would 
very  much  like  to  Join  with  Senator  Hat- 
field in  cosponsoring  his  bill,  I  will  not 
be  doing  so  at  tills  time  for  the  simple 
reason  that  I  have  not  seen  some  of  the 
areas  embodied  in  the  proposal.  My  deci- 
sion not  to  cosponsor  this  proposal  now 
does  not,  however,  foreclose  my  support 
later  on  after  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  gain   some  flrstliand   knowledge   of 
those  areas  with  which  I  am  not  familiar. 
I  want  to  stress  my  own  enthusiasm  for 
the  concept  behind  this  omnibus  effort; 
it  is  a  recognition  that  Oregon  has  many 
unique  and  scenic  areas  which  are  un- 
heralded in  their  beauty,  yet  Oregon  in 
the  past  has  had  a  very  small  percentage 
of  its  acreage  designated  as  wilderness 
compared  to  other  States.  It  is  time  that 
such  recognition  be  embodied  in  an  om- 
nibus proposal  such  as  that  which  Sena- 
tor Hatpield  has  brought  forward  today, 
and  I  look  forward  in  the  weeks  and 
months  ahead  to  bec(»ning  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  areas  his  measure 
encompasses. 


ByMr.  BENTSEN: 
8.  3161.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 


of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  dealing 
with  highway  beautification.  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  the  Highway  Beautifi- 
cation Act  of  1974.  This  is  essentially  the 
same  legislation  that  passed  the  Senate 
last  year. 

During  the  protracted  conference  on 
the  liighway  bill,  the  conferees  were  un- 
able to  agree  on  language  concerning 
highway  beautification.  Hopefully,  that 
matter  can  be  resolved  this  year. 

The  Highway  Beautification  Act  orig- 
inally passed  Congress  in  1965,  largely 
due  to  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Lyndon  John- 
son. Its  purpose  was  to  remove  the  un- 
sightly clutter  of  billboards  and  Junk- 
yards along  our  highways  and  to  provide 
Federal  fimds  for  landscaping  and  scenic 
enhancement. 

However,  progress  under  the  law  has 
been  slow.  Because  of  the  reluctance  of 
Congress  to  provide  funds,  the  sign  re- 
moval program  never  really  got  off  the 
ground  imtil  1971.  Confusing  Federal  di- 
rectives led  many  States  to  complain 
tiiat  the  law  was  unworkable,  and  that 
bureaucratic  interpretations  violated  the 
intent  of  Congress.  The  end  result  has 
t>een  that  neither  the  business  commu- 
nity nor  the  States  nor  the  environmen- 
talists believe  that  the  law  has  been 
effective. 

This  year,  we  intend  to  clarify  the 
Highway  Beautification  Act  and  to  move 
the  program  back  on  course.  The  bill  I 
introduce  today  extends  effective  control 
of  billboards  beyond  the  660  foot  limit 
now  in  law,  a  limit  which  has  led  to  the 
erection  of  tlK>usands  of  "jumbo"  signs 
just  over  660  feet  from  the  highways. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  also  guarantees  just  compensation 
for  all  signs  erected  under  State  law  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  bilL  Moreover, 
it  removes  the  so-called  "moratorium" 
on  sign  removal  in  previous  bills,  which 
would  have  slowed  iht  program  down 
tmacceptably. 

My  Subcommittee  on  Transportation 
will  receive  written  and  oral  statements 
on  this  bill  and  on  the  administrations 
proposal,  when  it  is  submitted.  I  might 
add  that  I  have  been  seeking  the  admin- 
istration bill  for  some  time,  so  that  we 
can  discuss  it  in  the  hearings.  Again  to- 
day, I  ask  that  it  l>e  promptly  submitted 
to  my  subcommittee. 

Now  that  the  Ckunmission  on  Highway 
Beautification  has  completed  its  report, 
there  is  httle  excuse  for  further  delay  in 
moving  this  legislation.  The  bill  I  intro- 
duce today  can  serve  as  the  basis  for  our 
discussions. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  American 
people  want  a  highv^-ay  system  kno^n  for 
its  beauty  as  well  as  its  utihty.  With  the 
enactment  of  this  bill,  we  can  accelerate 
the  process  of  making  American  high- 
ways safer  and  more  pleasing  to  the 
American  public. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  insert  the  text  of  the  Highway  Beau- 
tiflcaUon  Act  of  1974  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
Representatives  of  the  United 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Highway 
cation  Act  of  1974". 
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Sec.  (3).  (a)  The  first  sentence  o: 
tlon  (b)   of  section  131  of  tlUe  2S 


States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Insertl  ig  after 
"main  traveled  way  of  the  system,"  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  Federal-aid  highway  f  nds  ap- 
portioned on  or  after  January  1,  1975,  or 
after  the  expiration  of  the  next  reg  lar  ses- 
sion of  the  State  legislature,  whlc  kever  is 
later,  to  any  State  which  the  Seen  ary  de- 
termines has  not  made  provlston  t  r  effec- 
tive control  of  the  erection  and  nalnte- 
nance  along  the  Interstate  System  vnd  the 
primary  system  of  those  additional  outdoor 


advertising     signs,     displays,     and 
which  are  more  than  six  hundred 


feet  off  the  nearest  edge  of  the  rlghl  of-way, 
visible  from  the  main  traveled  wa  of  the 
system,  and  erected  with  the  pu  |x>ae  of 
their  message  being  read  from  su  ti  main 
traveled  way,' 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  13f  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  Is  an>ende<4to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)  Effective  control  means  tAt  such 
signs,  displays,  or  devices  after  Ja  tiary  1, 
1968,  if  located  within  six  hundred  i  id  sixty 
feet  of  the  right-of-way  and,  on  ir  after 
July  1,  1975,  or  after  the  explratloi  of  the 
nest  regular  session  of  the  State  le(  slature, 
whichever  la  later.  If  located  bej  «d  six 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  of  the  right  of-way 
visible  from  the  main  traveled  wa;  of  the 
system,  and  erected  with  the  purpoet  of  their 
message  being  read  from  such  ma  a  trav- 
eled way,  shall,  pursuant  to  this  section, 
be  limited  to  (1)  directional  an<!  official 
signs  and  notices,  which  signs  and  notices 
shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  <  »,  signs 
and  notices  pertaining  to  natural  onders, 
scenic  and  historical  attractions,  w  Ich  are 
required  or  authorized  by  law,  whl  h  shall 


conform   to   national  standards  her 
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thorized  to  be  promulgated  by  the  8  cretary 
hereunder,  which  standards  shall  contain 
provisions  concerning  lighting,  size,  :  \imber, 
and  spacing  of  signs,  and  such  o1  ler  re- 
quirements as  may  be  appropriate  t4  imple- 
ment ttals  section,  (2)  signs,  dlspli  's,  and 
devices  advertising  the  sale  or  lease  (  r  prop- 
erty upon  which  they  are  located,  i  od  (3) 
signa.  displays,  and  devices  adverts  ng  ac 
tlvltlea  conducted  on  the  property  o:  which 
they  are  located." 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  131ft>f  tlUe 
23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  I  r  strik 
Ing  out  the  first  sentence  thereof     nd  in- 
serting the  following  in  lieu  tbereo: 

"In  order  to  promote  the  reasoni  il«,  or 
derly  and  effective  display  of  outdoo 
tlsing  while  remaining  consistent 
purposes  of  this  section,  signs,  dl^>liys,  and 
devices  whose  size,  lighting  and  spacl  >g,  con- 
sistent with  customary  use  is  to  bf 
mined  by  agreement  between  th( 
States  and  the  Secretary,  may  be  e: 
maintained  within  areas  adjacent 
Interstate  and  primary  systems  w! 
zoned  industrial  or  commercial 
thority  of  State  law,  or  in  unzoned 
clal  or  Industrial  areas  as  may  be  de 
by  agreement  between  the  several  8 
the  Secretary." 

(d)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  131 
23,  United  States  Code,  la  amended 
as  follows: 

"(e)   Any  nonconforming  sign  undi 
law  enacted  to  comply  with  this  aectli 
be  removed  no  later  than  the  eni 
fifth  year  after  it  becomes  noncoi 
except  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 

(e)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  131r|>f  title 
33,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  b]||in8ert- 
Ing  the  foUowlng  after  the  first  s%teno*: 
"The  Secretary  may  also,  in  oonsffitatlcm 
with  the  SUtes,  provide  within  the»lghts- 


State 
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of-way  of  the  primary  system  for  areas  in 
which  signs,  displays,  and  devices  giving  spe- 
cific Information  in  the  Interest  of  the  trav- 
eling public  may  be  erected  and  maintained." 

(f)  Subsection  <g)  of  section  131  of  tlUe 
23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  the 
following  In  lieu  thereof: 

"Just  compensation  shall  be  paid  upon  the 
removal  of  any  outdoor  advertising  sign,  dis- 
play, or  device  lawfully  erected  under  State 
law  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Highway  Beautiflcatlon  Act  of  1974." 

(g)  Subsection  (m)  of  section  131  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(ax)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appor- 
tioned to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  not  to  exceed  930,- 
000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1966  and 
1967,  not  to  exceed  92,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970,  not  to  exceed  $27,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1971,  not  to  exceed  920,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1973,  and  not  to  exceed 
950.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1973,  and,  out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Pimd, 
950.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 

1974,  950,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1976,  and  950,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976.  The  provisions  of 
this  chapter  relating  to  the  obligation,  period 
of  availability,  and  expenditure  of  Federal-aid 
primary  highway  funds  shall  apply  to  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  section  after  June  30, 1967." 

CONTHOL   or   JX7MKTAU>8 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (j)  of  section  136 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(J)  Just  compensation  shall  be  paid  the 
owner  for  the  relocation,  removsU,  or  disposal 
of  junkyards  lawfully  in  existence  at  the  ef- 
fective date  of  State  legislation  enacted  to 
comply  with  this  section." 

(b)  Subsection  (m)  of  section  136  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(m)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  920,000,000  for  each  <rf 
the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967,  not  to  exceed 
93,000.000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1970,  1971, 
and  1973,  not  to  exceed  95,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973,  and.  out  of 
the  Highway  Trust  F»md.  not  to  exceed  916.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  916.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976,  and  915,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976.  The  provisions  of 
this  chapter  relating  to  the  obligation,  period 
of  availability,  and  expenditure  of  Federal- 
aid  primary  highway  funds  shall  apply  to  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  section  after  June  30, 1967." 

AXrrHORIZATIONS 

Sic.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sec- 
tion 319(b)  of  title  23,  United  SUtes  Code 
(relating  to  landscaping  and  scenic  enhance- 
ment) ,  out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  916.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974,  916,000.000  tor  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976,  and  915,000.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1976. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 

8.  3900 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Montoya,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2900,  to  Improve  the  safety  of  motor  vehi- 
cle fuel  systems. 

m.  sooe 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  PROximtK.  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 


LAN),  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S 
3006.  the  Fiscal  Note  Act. 

S.  SOTS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3073,  to  amend 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  with 
respect  to  certain  determinations  con- 
cerning expected  family  contributions 
for  basic  educational  opportunity  grants. 
8.  sose 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  s. 
3096.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act  to  provide  for  loans  to  small  busi- 
ness concerns  affected  by  the  energy 
shortage. 

S.  30*8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore) 
^vas  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3098,  to 
amend  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973  to  provide  for  the  man- 
datory allocation  of  plastic  feedstocks. 

8.  3140 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClurb,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3140,  to  prohibit  increases  in  rates  of 
pay  to  Members  of  Congress  until  fiscal 
balance  is  achieved. 


LIVESTOCK  EXPORT  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  ACT  OF  1973 — AMEND- 
MENTS 

amendment  no.  1018 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.) 

Mr.  BELLMON  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  prt^^osed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  2522)  to  extend  the  appli- 
cation of  the  act  of  Murch  3,  1891,  re- 
lating to  accommodations  for  the  export 
of  animals  by  vessels,  to  aircraft  and 
other  means  of  conveyance,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

•CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1010 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Mr.  HASKELL  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (S.  1401)  to  establish  a 
rational  criteria  for  the  mandatory  im- 
position of  the  sentence  of  death,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1030 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Javits)  submitted  an  sunendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  Jointly, 
to  Senate  bill  1401,  supra. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1003 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Montoya,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  1003  to  S.  3066. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS  ON 
S.  6.  THE  EDUCATION  OP  ALL 
HANDICAPPED  (CHILDREN  ACT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  the  Handicapped,  I  announce  that 
our  subcommittee  has  scheduled  hear- 
ings on  S.  6,  the  Education  for  All  Handi- 
capped Children  Act.  The  hearing  will 
be  held  on  Monday,  March  18,  in  Hear- 
ing Room  1,  Pennsylvania  Public  Utility 
Commission,  ground  floor  of  the  North 
Office  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  it  will 
begin  at  10  a.m.  Senator  Scizweiker  will 
chair  this  hearing. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  should  con- 
tact Mrs.  Fatria  Forsythe,  professional 
staff  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Handicapped,  202—225-9077. 


NOTICE  OF  AN  EXECUTIVE 
HEARING 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Special  Joint  Sub- 
committee on  Deepwater  Port  Legisla- 
tion, composed  of  five  members  each 
from  the  Senate  Committees  on  Com- 
merce, Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
Public  Works,  has  scheduled  a  meeting 
in  closed  executive  session  for  April  2, 
1974.  The  meeting  will  begin  at  10  a.m. 
in  room  6202  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
fice Building. 

This  Special  Joint  Subcommittee  was 
established  early  Isist  year  by  the  three 
committees  to  facilitate  consideration  of 
legislation  that  Is  needed  before  deep- 
water  port  facilities  proposed  beyond  3 
miles  offshore  can  be  built.  This  mem- 
bership of  the  subcommittee  is  as  fol- 
lows: Senators  Macnuson,  Long,  Hol- 
LiHGS,  Stevens,  and  Beall  from  the 
Commerce  Committee;  Senators  Jack- 
son, Metcalf,  Johnston,  Fannin,  and 
Hatfield  from  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee; and  Senators  Gravel,  Bentsen, 
Bn>EN,  Buckley,  end  Scott  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

To  date,  the  subcommitt'w  has  con- 
ducted 6  days  of  hearings,  heard  testi- 
mony from  approximately  65  witnesses, 
and  compiled  a  hearing  record  of  1,400 
pages.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  assess 
the  record  already  made,  and  to  deter- 
mine if  further  hearings  are  warranted 
or  whether  the  subcommittee  should 
proceed  to  the  markup  of  legislation.  For 
further  infoimation,  please  contact  Bud 
Walsh,  staff  counsel  for  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  at  225-9347. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ALFRED  SELBY'S  60TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY IN  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  we  In 
the  Senate  are  great  venerators  of 
seniority.  We  select  as  our  President  pro 
tempore  he  of  the  majority  party  who 
has  weathered  the  greatest  number  of 
campaigns.  We  award  the  chairs  of  com- 
mittees and  the  best  seats  In  this  Cham- 
ber to  those  who  have  sat  in  them,  or 
near  them,  the  longest.  We  even  use 
seniority  as  the  basis  on  which  to  allo- 
cate the  privilege  of  choosln«  the  most 
junior  of  people  found  around  here— 
the  pages. 


Therefore,  it  is  especially  fitting  that 
all  100  Soiators  should  today  pay  spe- 
cial respect  to  the  man  with  by  far  the 
greatest  seniority  in  and  about  this 
Chamber,  Mr.  Alfred  Selby,  who  today 
celebrates  the  60th  anniversary  of  his 
employment  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Selby  first  came  here  in  March 
12,  1914,  under  the  patronage  of  Fran- 
cis G.  Newlands  of  Nevada.  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  was  a  Senator  in  that  year,  the 
2d  session  of  the  63d  Congress,  as  were 
Robert  LaFollette,  George  Norris,  Wil- 
liam Borah,  and  Elihu  Root. 

They  are  all  gone,  but  Mr.  Selby  is 
still  here. 

One  can  hardly  imagine  all  the  effort 
which  Mr.  Selby  has  put  into  making 
this  Senate  a  pleasant  place  to  be.  Mr. 
Selby  makes  things  easier  for  us,  and  we 
need  people  like  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  in  a 
somewhat  lighthearted  manner,  but  I 
do  not  want  this  manner  to  disguise  ic 
any  way  the  affection  in  which  all  of  us 
hold  Mr.  Selby  and  the  gratitude  which 
all  of  us  owe  him. 

I  hear  rumors  that  Mr.  Selby  may 
retire  in  several  months.  He  surely 
deserves  his  retirement,  but  I  cannot 
help  feeling  a  little  saddened  to  think 
that  he  will  no  longer  be  here.  He  has 
been  a  great  friend  and  a  great  help  to 
all  of  us,  and,  if  these  rumors  are  b-ue, 
we  certainly  will  miss  him. 

Until  that  time,  however,  all  of  us 
might  profitably  look  at  Mr.  Selby  and 
his  work  here  and  draw  a  lesson  from 
what  we  see.  Mr.  Selby  has  been  here  for 
30  Congresses,  and  in  those  years  he  has 
more  tlian  satisfied  this  hard-to-please 
constituency.  I  think  that  is  one  reason 
he  has  attained  so  much  seniority.  His 
constitu^its  just  do  not  want  him  to 
leave. 

Mr.  President,  if  any  of  us  were  half 
as  popular  with  our  constituencies  as 
Mr.  Selby  is  with  his,  we  would  all  be 
here  for  30  Congresses,  too.  But.  of 
course,  none  of  us  is.  That  is  a  distinction 
for  Mr.  Selby  to  enjoy,  and  for  the  rest 
of  us  to  honor. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico.  I  have  nothing  to  add  to 
his  remarks:  I  think  he  covered  it 
sufQciently.  I  am  proud  to  associate  my- 
self with  his  sentiments. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
If  memory  serves  me  correctly,  I  believe 
Mr.  Selby  came  here  under  the  auspices 
of  Senator  Newlands  of  my  State.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  congratulate  Mr.  Selby 
on  his  many  years  of  service. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  wish  well  one  who  has 
been  friend  to  many  of  us,  Alfred  Selby. 
Senator  Montoya  spoke  for  me  in  ex- 
pressing thanks.  And  having  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  meet  and  know  Mrs. 
Selby,  I  would  want  her  to  know  we 
realize  the  enormous  strength  and  help 
she  has  given  her  husband  over  these 
many  years.  So.  to  wish  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Selby:  an  best  wishes. 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT,  Mr.  President,  to- 
day begins  the  61st  year  our  good  friend 
Alfred  Selby  has  worked  for  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  offer  these 
comments  because  Mr.  Selby  was  bom  in 
South  Philadelphia  and  has  so  diligently 
and  faithfully  served  this  body. 

Mr.  Selby  came  to  Washington  as  a 
young  lad.  He  went  to  Armstrong  High 
School  and  in  1941  was  appointed  to  the 
Senate  staff  by  the  late  Senator  Francis 
G.  Newlin  of  Nevada. 

We  know  Alfred  Selby  as  a  kind  man, 
a  generous  man  and  a  quiet  man. 

Those  who  have  enjoyed  his  friendship 
over  the  years  have  been  touched  by  a 
warm  human  being. 

With  my  colleagues  I  extend  the 
warmest  wishes  of  good  health  to  Mr. 
Selby  and  his  wife  Mary  as  they  journey 
together  friends  of  the  UJS.  Senate. 


THE  ENERGY  BILL 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day's editorial  in  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer recounts  with  perception  the  re- 
cent congressional  action  on  the  rollback 
provision  of  the  energy  bill.  The  editorial 
puts  in  perspective  our  need  for  construc- 
tive, responsive  legislation,  as  opposed  to 
hasty  measures  enacted  solely  for  public 
relations  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tills  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

{From  the   Philadelphia   Inquirer,  Mar.   12, 

1974] 

RoLXAACK  Box  Deserved  Defeat 

It  was  something  of  a  shame  that  aban- 
donment by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  die-hard  scheme  to  roU  l>ack  domestic 
crude  oil  prices  had  to  have  the  appearance 
of  capitulation  to  a  veto  threat  by  the  Nixon 
Administration.  For  in  the  Tote  last  Thurs- 
day, a  welcome  breath  of  reason  swept  the 
House. 

Mr.  Nlzon  on  Wednesday  had  properly  ve- 
toed an  emergency  energy  bUl  which  reflected 
the  theory  that  legislative  popularity  is  bet- 
ter served  by  doing  something  in  the  face  of 
serious  problems — even  If  the  something  is 
the  wrong  thing.  A  Senate  attempt  to  over- 
ride the  veto  failed.  In  klUlng  another  at- 
tempt— one  to  tack  a  crude  rollback  provi- 
sion on  an  energy  office  housekeeping  bUl — 
the  House  stepped  back  from  a  dangerous 
momentum. 

Public  resentment  Is  high,  for  the  fuel 
shortages  are  grossly  inconvenient.  Resent- 
ment, like  pigeons,  tends  to  find  a  roost  in 
the  most  visible  public  place. 

The  two  moet  obvious  roosting  places  right 
now  are  the  major  oil  companies,  which  have 
reported  astronomically  Increased  profits,  and 
the  government — ^for  failing  to  do  something 
about  the  mess,  or  perhaps  Just  becauise  It's 
the  government. 

A  great  number  of  people  In  Congress  have 
been  urgently  trying  to  prove  to  their  con- 
stituents that  they  dont  belcnig  to  the  gov- 
ernment on  which  public  blame  will  fall. 
This,  we  believe,  accounts  for  much  of  the 
enthusiasm  for  the  roUback — which  woiUd 
have  only  exacerbated  an  already  crippled 
market,  but  could  give  the  appeanuice  ot 
slapping  the  Industry. 

With  the  veto  and  the  House  vote  now  be- 
hind iM.  there  is  substantial  encouragement 
to  believe  that  passions  are  cooling,  and  at- 
tention may  begin  to  ttim  to  the  job  of  eon- 
structlv*  legislation. 

House  passage  Thursday  of  th*  bill  puUing 
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together  tbe  authority  of  the  FedenMXneigy 
Office  was  an  imdramatle  step  In  th«  direc- 
tion. It  now  goes  to  conference  and^en,  we 
hope  smoothly,  to  the  White  House.  I 

Then,  with  the  foundations  for  rejiiilatlng 
authority  laid.  Congress  and  the  ado^nlstra- 
UoQ  m\i*t  preas  on  to  lUl  the  still  ^wnlng 
gap*  In  petroleum  Information  report!^  and 
auditing.  Firm  facts  will  then  beoomi  araU- 
able  to  attack  the  entire  tax  and  U^ntlve 
structure,  the  failure  of  which  mtistl>e  pri- 
marily held  to  account  for  Amerlca'iienergy 


THE  FAIRNESS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Preslcfent.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attentioajof  my 
coUeacues  In  the  Senate  an  api>I|cation 
by  the  Federal  Communications  i  Com- 
mlMlon  of  the  so-called  falmesi  doc- 
trine in  a  manner  that  appears!  to  be 
grossly  imf  air.  t 

Several  years  ago,  the  Faith  Th|ologi- 
cal  Seminary  purchased  radio  |bation 
WXUR  In  Media.  Pa.  Transfer  l^t  the 
station  to  the  seminary,  which  is  leaded 
by  Dr.  Carl  Mclntire,  was  approied  by 
the  FCC  in  1965,  and  the  statioafbegan 
operation  in  spite  of  the  object^ns  of 
many  individuals  who  opposed  Eji'.  Mc- 
lntire because  of  his  outspoken  vi|ws  on 
a  number  of  controversial  Issues.    5 

The  license  came  up  for  Its  regidar  re- 
newal a  little  more  than  a  year  latfr,  and 
the  station  came  imder  renewe<j|  criti- 
cism. Hearings  on  the  license  renewal  be- 
gan in  October  1967,  and  coittlnued 
through  J\me  1968,  with  more  thaiiilS.OOO 
pages  of  testimony  being  taken  llurlng 
the  course  of  the  proceedings.  At  tlie  end 
of  the  hearings,  the  FCC  examin^^  ruled 
that  the  license  of  WXUR  shouldloe  re- 
newed. This  decision  was  taken  |o  the 
full  Commission  and  was  reverqbd  on 
July  1,  1970.  ¥ 

Basic  to  the  Commission's  denia^f  the 
license  renewal  was  its  opinion  tUftt  the 
station  had  not  abided  by  the  Cc|nmis- 
sion's  concept  of  the  fairness  doctl'ine — 
for  example,  WXUR  had  failed.  ^  the 
Commission's  sstimation,  to  preaei^both 
sides  of  controversial  Issues  to  the  public. 
However,  the  Commission  also  he^l  that 
the  station  had  failed  to  satisfy  premises 
made  to  the  Commission  to  abide  l»y  the 
fairness  doctrine  in  that  it  failed  f>  pre- 
sent specifically  named  prograois  de- 
signed to  balance  the  station's  r^gious 
and  public  programing.  i 

These  alleged  "misrepresentations"  on 
the  part  of  WXUR  with  regard Jto  its 
program  planning — again,  basically,  al- 
leged breach  of  promises  made  puj|suant 
to  the  Commission's  own  interpr^atlon 
of  the  fairness  doctrine — proved  fto  be 
the  only  common  ground  on  whi^  the 
two  concurring  judges  could  baseii  their 
opinion  in  the  msuing  court  app#al  by 
WXUR  of  the  Commission's  declsfDn  to 
deny  its  license.  The  Supreme  Coux^  sub- 
sequently denied  certiorari.  \ 

It  is  clear  from  the  facts  In  thlil  case 
that  the  FCC  chose  to  apply  highly  tech- 
nical rules  to  this  single  station^  and 
that  the  courts  chose  to  uphold  the  Irom- 
mission's  decision  in  what  amouufts  to 
a  callous  disregard  of  the  first  aiiend- 
ment  rights  of  this  radio  station  aid  ita 
listeners.  | 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  th^  fair- 
ness doctrine  must  be  reexaminid  in 
view  of  this  decision.  If  it  is  to  r^aln 


with  us.  It  must  be  restructured  to 
remedy  its  serious  constitutional  d^ects. 
Its  chilling  effect  on  broadcast  Journal- 
ism must  be  removed,  at  least  in  the  area 
of  radio  broadcasting.  We  must  not  allow 
any  group  desiring  to  deny  a  radio  sta- 
tion its  license,  the  ability  to  do  so  sim- 
ply because  that  group  does  not  agree 
with  the  station's  approach  to  the  issues, 
or  because  of  the  controversial  nature  of 
the  station's  programing. 

The  fairness  doctrine  had  as  its  ra- 
tionale the  assumption  that  since  broad- 
cast outlets  are  so  scarce,  they  must  be 
regulated  to  insure  balanced  presenta- 
tions of  controversial  issues.  This  as- 
sumption may  have  had  some  validity 
in  1949,  when  there  were  only  2,777  radio 
stations  in  this  country,  but  it  is  of 
questionable  validity  today,  when  there 
are  some  7,549  stations  operating. 

Competition  among  radio  stations  is 
great— competition  for  advertisers  as 
well  as  listeners.  Most  listeners  are  able 
to  receive  numerous  radio  signals  in  their 
locale,  and  they  can  hear  competing 
views  concerning  controversial  issues.  It 
is,  therefore,  the  entire  media  market  in 
any  given  locale,  rather  than  any  given 
radio  station  in  that  market  area,  to 
which  we  should  look  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  Is  an  adequate  pres- 
entation of  competing  viewpoints. 

Tills  Is  a  crucial  point,  Mr.  President. 
The  fairness  doctrine  as  it  is  now  ap- 
plied, andas  It  was  applied  to  radio  sta- 
tion WXUR,  requires  no  such  examina- 
tion of  the  entire  marketplace  in  which 
any  given  radio  station  competes  and 
puts  forth  Its  Ideas  and  opinions.  The 
doctrine  now  looks  solely  to  Individual 
stations. 

There  must  be  a  reconsideration  of 
this  concept  if  freedoms  that  this  Nation 
cherishes — freedom  of  speech,  of  expres- 
sion, of  the  press — are  to  be  preserved 
and  protectMl  from  bureaucratic  ma- 
nipulation. As  the  fairness  doctrine  now 
is  applied.  It  has  a  chilling  effect  on  a 
radio  station's  inclination  to  present  con- 
troversial listening  matter  to  the  public. 
Mr.  President,  In  my  opinion  the  "fair- 
ness doctrine"  must  be  reexamined. 


THK  FUTURE  OF  NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRE'S RAILS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion held  public  hearings  In  Boston  to 
receive  comments  on  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  Preliminary  Report  for 
Reorganizing  Rail  Service  in  the  Midwest 
and  Northeast  regions.  These  hearings 
represent  the  second  phase  of  a  year  long 
process  to  determine  the  most  expedi- 
tious and  economical  means  of  Improv- 
ing rail  service  in  the  Northeast  corridor. 

New  Hampshire  is  greatly  affected  by 
this  reorganization.  "Hie  preliminary  re- 
port recommended  a  cut  of  49  percent  in 
rail  service  In  the  Oranlte  State.  The 
Rail  Reorganization,  as  passed  In  Janu- 
ary, set  up  criteria  for  Judging  future  rail 
service.  Had  each  of  these  guidelines  been 
given  equal  weight,  I  feel  New  Hampshire 
would  never  have  been  slashed  to  a  mere 
400  miles  of  rail  service. 

Many  representatives  of  State  and  lo- 
cal governments,  industries,  and  public 
interest  groups  in  New  Hamp«hire  offered 


their  views  at  the  Boston  hearings.  I  was 
pleased  at  the  respcHise  and  know  that 
this  will  add  to  the  success  of  the  re- 
organtaatlon. 

Mr.  President.  I.  ther^ore.  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  testimony  at  the 
ICC  hearings  in  Boston  be  i»inted  in 
the  Recoss. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcord,  as  follows: 

STATKacnrr  bt  UJS.  Sbvatoe  Thomas  J. 
ytcVtrmm 

Mr.  Chandler: 

I  am  very  pleased  to  see  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  actively  assume  the 
role  developed  for  them  by  the  "Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act."  The  hearings  In  Boston 
have  afforded  an  opportunity  for  Interested 
parties  In  New  Hampshire  and  In  the  entire 
New  England  region  to  speak  on  the  future 
of  raU  transportation  In  the  Northeast.  Since 
this  reorganization  wlU  play  a  vital  role  In 
determining  economic  and  social  growth  pat- 
terns for  the  next  several  decades.  It  Is  vital 
that  idl  potential  avenues  of  Information  be 
investigated  and  an  Integrated  review  be 
made,  including  not  only  economic  feasibility 
of  rail  service  but  also  potential  impact  on 
the  state's  economy,  environmental  quality, 
and  raU  and  employment  maintenance  wher- 
ever possible. 

I  was  saddened  and  dismayed  to  read  Sec- 
retary Brlnegar's  report  on  Rail  Service  in 
the  Midwest  and  Northeast  Region  partic- 
ularly as  It  pertains  to  New  Hampshire.  The 
proposed  49%  cut  In  rail  service  is  greater 
than  In  any  other  state  in  the  entire  report. 
With  a  total  of  830  nUles  of  existing  rail  track 
in  New  Hampshire,  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  understand  this  proposal  which  attempts 
to  reduce  New  Hampshire  to  a  rail  system 
of  more  than  400  miles. 

The  report  states  that  the  economic  im- 
pact of  this  reorganization  will  be  mimmal. 
I  view  this  as  a  complete  disregard  for  the 
impact  on  New  Hampshire.  If  the  propoeed 
plan  Is  implemented.  It  could  cause  Indus- 
trial relocation — working  havoc  with  growth 
patterns  which  originally  grew  around  trans- 
portation lines.  In  terms  of  the  entire  project 
New  Hampehlre's  rail  lines  may  seem  small, 
however,  considering  the  Impact  on  the  state 
and  local  economy  Insiumountable  problems 
are  presented. 

Many  Industries  In  New  Hampshire  cannot 
exist  without  rail  service.  In  New  Hampshire, 
at  least  12,000  Industrial  Jobs  producing  a 
$187  milUon  payroll  and  5,000  farm-related 
Jobs  producing  a  866  mllUon  payroU  are 
dependent  on  railroads.  The  loss  of  these 
Jobs  would  cost  state  and  local  govem- 
menu  at  least  830  million  In  lost  taxes 
and  welfare  payments.  A  loss  of  Boston  and 
Maine  service  In  New  Hampehlre  would  in- 
crease the  prices  of  essential  consumer  goods 
1-5%,  hiking  fertilizers,  grain  and  feed  prices 
even  higher.  New  Hampshire  farmers  are  al- 
ready paying  more  In  areas  that  have  experi- 
enced cutbacks  in  rail  service. 

The  proposed  cutbacks  would  leave  many 
areas  completely  dependent  on  highway 
transportation  for  freight  and  passenger  serv- 
ice. At  a  time  when  our  energy  situation  Is  so 
extremely  unpredlcuble.  the  reliability  of 
highway  transportation  each  day  becomes 
more  and  more  tenuous.  It  would  force  more 
trucks  on  our  overburdened  highways  and 
retard  the  growth  of  high  wage  industries  in 
my  state.  Puel  costs,  raUonlng  and  shortages 
may  sooner  or  later  curtail  the  Immense  vol- 
ume of  long-haul  highway  trucking  which 
has  played  such  an  Important  role  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  goods.  The  advantages  of  raU 
over  motor  carrier  are  lower  costs,  the  alter- 
native of  converting  to  non-petroleum  elec- 
tric motor  power,  and  the  potential  of  fast 
long-haul  transit  times.  Energy  efllclency  In 
rails  Is  2  to  5  times  that  of  motor  carriers  in 
long-haul  service.  Yet   this  preliminary  re- 
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port.  If  enacted,  would  deny  these  energy- 
Halving  economic  incentives  to  my  home  state. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  claims 
that  "alternative  means  of  transportation  by 
motor  carrier/rail  combinations  will  be 
available  for  those  few  shippers  who  could 
no  longer  be  located  on  a  direct  rail  line." 
Yet  nowhere  do  I  see  any  guarantees  that 
such  service  would  be  a  reality.  Lines 
abandoned  now  wiU  probably  never  be  reac- 
Uvated,  leaving  many  areas  forever  depend- 
ent on  gasoline  transportation — a  situation 
directly  opposed  to  present  goals  of  curtail- 
ing our  energy  dependency. 

At  a  time  when  the  recreation  Industry  in 
New  Hampshire  needs  a  shot  In  the  arm 
due  to  the  drastic  effect  of  gasoline  short- 
ages, we  are  instead  adding  another  poten- 
tial barricade  to  this  industry.  The  long  term 
effects  of  this  reorganization  will  hopefully 
lead  to  improved  rail  passenger  service  as 
well.  To  leave  rural  sections  of  New  Hamp- 
shire heavily  used  for  recreational  purposes 
and  visited  by  over  60  million  people  last 
year  alone  without  rail  service  is  inconceiva- 
ble. Improved  rail  service  offers  not  only  en- 
ergy savings  but  a  positive  environmental 
impact  by  drastically  reducing  the  auto 
•mission  levels.  This  should  be  a  considera- 
tion in  the  decision  making  process. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  has 
dioeen  an  arbitrary  carload  level  to  deter- 
mine feasibility  of  service.  Many  of  the 
short-haul,  lower  carload  lines  are  profita- 
ble— a  fact  not  reflected  in  the  report.  This 
Is  a  major  oversight.  An  arbitrary  calculation 
of  this  kind  reflects  the  neglect  that  New 
Hampshire's  rail  situation  has  received  In 
the  Department's  evaluation. 

Par  more  disturbing,  however,  was  the 
realisation  that  the  eight  goals  established 
by  section  200  of  P.L.  93-236  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  given  equal  consideration  in 
the  formulation  of  New  Hampshire's  plan. 
Five  of  these  goals  were  neglected  in  deter- 
mining New  Hampshire's  future  raU  system. 
They  are: 

The  estabUsbment  and  maintenance  of  a 
rati  service  systMn  adequate  to  meet  the  rail 
transportation  needs  and  service  require- 
ments of  the  region; 

The  preservation,  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  other  goals  of  existing  patterns  of 
service  by  railroads,  and  of  existing  raUroad 
trackage  in  areas  in  which  fossil  fuel  natural 
resources  are  located,  and  the  utilization  of 
those  modes  of  transportation  in  the  region 
which  require  the  smallest  amount  of  scarce 
•Dergy  resources  and  which  caii  most  ef- 
ficiently transport  energy  resources; 

The  attainment  and  maintenance  of  any 
environmental  standards,  particularly  the 
applicable  national  ambient  air  quality 
standards  and  plans  established  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1970,  taking 
Into  consideration  the  environmental  Impact 
of  alternative  choices  of  action; 

The  movement  of  passengers  and  freight 
In  raa  transportation  In  the  region  in  the 
most  efficient  manner  consistent  with  safe 
operation,  including  the  requirements  of 
commuter  and  Intercity  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice; the  extent  to  which  there  should  be  co- 
ordination with  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation  and  similar  entitles;  and 
the  Idenliflcatlon  of  all  short-to-medlum 
distance  corridors  In  densely  populated  areas 
In  which  the  major  upgrading  of  rail  lines 
for  high-speed  passenger  operation  would  re- 
turn substantial  public  beneOts;  and 

The  minimization  of  Job  losses  and  as- 
sociated Increases  in  unemployment  and 
community  benefit  cosu  In  areas  In  the 
region  presently  served  by  rail  service. 

The  New  Hampshire  Department  of  Re- 
sources and  Economic  Development  identi- 
fied the  core  raU  system  In  New  Hampshire 
as  North-South  service  along  the  Merrimack 
River  to  the  base  of  the  White  MountaUia 
serving  Nashua.  Manchester.  Concord,  and 
Lai-onla:  North-South  service  out  of  Dover 
for  industrial  areas  of  StralTord  County  and 
lower  Carroll  County;  Kast-West  service  out 


of  Portsmouth  through  Rockln^am  County 
to  Manchester;  service  tying  the  Keene  in- 
dustrial area  into  main  Une  service  along  the 
Connecticut  River;  and  North  Coimtry  serv- 
ice along  lines  serving  WoodsvlUe,  Littleton, 
Lancaster,  Oroveton  and  Berlin. 

The  North -South  line  along  the  Merrimack 
is  the  mam  commuter  line  to  Boston.  Parte 
of  Southern  New  Hampshire  have  recently 
been  included  in  the  greater  Boston  metro- 
politan area  identifying  many  of  these  south- 
em  cities  and  towns  as  residences  for  workers 
in  Massachusetts.  What  better  c^portxinity  to 
take  these  pec^le  from  the  highways  and 
transport  them  by  mass  transit.  This  line  also 
represents  a  major  link  to  the  White  Moun- 
tain National  Forest;  accessible  to  over  60 
mUllon  people.  The  Bretton  Woods  Develop- 
ment In  N«th  Woodstock  seeks  to  service 
numerous  visitors  for  recreation  and  conven- 
tion pvirposes. 

The  North -South  Dover  Une  bisects  the 
fastest  growing  area  in  the  country,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  census.  This  Is  not  the  time 
to  deprive  this  southeastern  ct»Tier  of  New 
Hampshire  of  a  modern,  efficient  transporta- 
tion system.  The  East -West  link  between 
Portsmouth  and  Manchester  is  a  vital  link 
between  two  of  the  most  populated  areas  In 
the  State. 

The  Connecticut  River  has  played  a  major 
role  as  a  transportation  line  t<x  mil  of  New 
EIngland.  Shipping  on  the  Connecticut  River 
is  no  longer  a  modem  means  of  transporta- 
tion yet  this  North -South  corridor  is  a  nat- 
ural tran^>ortatlon  line  allowing  a  link  be- 
tween the  New  England  seacoast  and  the  In- 
terior section  of  five  states. 

Highway  transportation  through  the  White 
Mountains  has  long  been  a  sour<:e  of  great 
concern.  Seasonal  weather  conditions  as  well 
as  topographical  limitations  have  served  as 
very  real  barrlcldes  to  providing  efficient  links 
to  New  Hampshire's  northern  most  cities  and 
towns.  As  these  areas  struggle  to  keep  abreast 
with  our  National  economic  growth,  a  denial 
of  raU  service  would  plunge  this  area  into  a 
serious  economic  depression. 

I  will  not  presume  to  be  able  to  make  spe- 
cific raU  Une  recommendations  for  New 
Hampshire's  future  raU  service.  However,  I 
think  we  can  both  agree  that  the  plan  as  It 
was  presented  In  February  is  unaco^table  to 
New  Hampshire.  My  recommendation  today 
is  that  a  new  look  be  given  to  New  Hampshire 
with  a  clear  understanding  of  the  economic 
threat  this  plan  proposes  and  with  equal 
Importance  given  to  the  eight  goals  set  forth 
In  the  Reorganization  Act.  Only  after  both 
of  these  criteria  are  met  could  a  feasible,  and 
acceptable  plan  be  proposed  for  New  Hamp- 
shire. 


DR.  MORTIMER  J.  ADLER 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  84  years 
ago  while  attending  the  XTniversity  of 
Chicago,  I  participated  for  1  year  in  the 
Robert  Hutchins-Mortimer  J.  Adler 
course  in  Himianities  on  the  Oreat  Books. 
This  began  a  friendship  with  two  re- 
markable educators  who  have  continued 
to  contribute  Immensely  to  man's  better 
understanding  of  the  world  in  which  we 
live  and  the  civilizaticxi  from  which  we 
have  spnmg. 

Both  have  been  active  for  years  with 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  among  many 
other  significant  activities.  Working  over 
the  past  15  yeai-s.  Dr.  Adler  has  designed 
the  new  15th  edition  of  this  popular 
woi-k.  Divided  into  three  paits.  a  Macro- 
paedia,  Micropaedia,  aiul  Propaedia.  the 
30-volume  edition  is  no  ordiivaiy  «icyclo- 
paedia.  These  three  sections,  each  ap- 
proach educational  material  from  a  dif- 
ferent viewpoint  and  scale  to  provide  an 
easier  and  more  complete  access  to  in- 
formation. 


It  was,  therefore,  wiiii  great  pleasure 
that  I  read  of  Dr.  Adler's  more  recent 
efforts  toward  revitalizing  one  aspect 
of  the  educational  process,  making  learn- 
ing more  Into^sting  and  esijoyable  for 
all. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle by  Diana  McLellan  of  the  Washing- 
ton Star-News,  March  2,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows : 

"A"  Is  FOB  Adlkh  nr  This  BxirAmriCA 
(By  Diana  McLellan) 

Nobody  could  blame  Dr.  Mortimer  J.  Adler 
for  looking  a  Uttle  smug.  It  sviits  his  face, 
which  combines  elements  of  Alfred  Hitch- 
cock and  Robert  Morley.  Besides,  he  has  a 
lot  to  be  smug  about. 

Dr.  M<»^lmer  J.  Adler  has.  over  the  past 
15  years,  fathered,  mothered,  midwlfed  and 
reared  the  brand-new.  all-new,  totally  revo- 
lutionary 15th  edition  <rf  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.  the  first  completely  new  edition 
of  that  revered  reference  work  since  1929. 

He  was  in  his  room  at  the  Madison  yester- 
day, expansively  assessing  the  Impact  of  bis 
32-million-dollar  baby  on  the  world,  and 
explaining  how  this  30-volvuzie  editl<Hi  ai  the 
E3.  is  completely  unlike  any  of  its  fore- 
runners, or  anything  else  for  that  matter, 
anytime,  anywhere,  anyhow. 

Dr.  Adler.  you  should  know,  has  not  only 
been  on  the  Britannica  Board  of  Editors 
since  1947,  but  heads  the  Institute  for  Phil- 
osophical Research  in  Chicago,  helped  put 
together  the  Oreat  Books  of  the  Western 
World  project,  including  its  famous  Syn- 
topicon.  and  has  been  director  of  planning 
and  chief  coMdinator  for  this  Britannica 
project  for  15  years,  as  weU  as  being  Chair- 
man of  Its  editorial  executive  committee,  and 
has  dreamed  of  it  since  1948. 

He  is  a  man  accustomed  to  booming  to  a 
packed  lecture  hall.  His  gestures  could 
easily  be  observed  by  craning  standers-in- 
the-back  of  a  crowd,  and  he  exudes  confi- 
dence in  great  rolling  waves,  which  chum 
toward  and  crash  over  a  lone  listener  like 
Atlantic  breakers, 

"Now,"  he  s&ld  sonorously,  transfixing  a 
reporter  in  her  chair  with  a  wagging  finger 
and  a  bird-bright  glare,  "We  have  complete- 
ly reconstructured  the  whole  thing.  Look, 
if  you  will,  at  the  three  different  functions 
of  an  encyclop«Mdia." 

His  aixUence  of  one  essayed  an  alert,  will- 
ing expression. 

"First,  it's  a  look  it  up  book.  Suppose  you 
want  to  know  the  date  Napoleon  crowned 
himself  Emperor,  or  the  parturition  period 
for  an  elephant.  In  an  ordinary  encyclopae- 
dias what  do  you  do?" 

The  reporter  began  a  faint  gesture  to  in- 
dicate thumbing  through  a  large  book,  but 
the  question  had  been  rhetorical. 

"In  an  ordinary  encyclopaedia,  you'd 
thumb  down  the  article  on  Napoleon  or  ele- 
phants, hoping  to  find  exactly  what  you're 
after.  And  you  d  be  irritated  as  heU  if  yoi 
didn't  find  it  the  first  time.  And  rightly  sol" 
he  cried. 

Not  with  the  "Britannica  3,"  which  is  the 
uaute  of  the  new  encyclopedia. 

"No.  Ten  complete  voluntes  of  Britannica 
3  are  caUed  the  Micropaedia.  As  you  weU 
know,  'encyclopaedia'  oomes  from  the  Oreek, 
and  means  'circle  of  learning.'  So  Micr(^>ae- 
dla  means  small-learuing.  So  you'd  turn  to 
the  Micropaedia  article  on  Napoleon  or  Ele- 
phants, as  the  case  may  be.  And  there,  in 
oxM  of  103,000  arUclas  perhaps  750  words 
long,  you'd  find  any  facts  you  might  wish  to 
know,  arranged  for  simple  reference. 

"Now,  should  you  want  to  know  a  great 
deal  about  Napoleon  or  elephants,  you  turn 
to  the  proper  reference  In  the  19-volume 
Macropaedla.  Blacro,  large  or  great.  This  is 
the    second    function    of    an    encyclopedia 
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eomplats  easay«  on  outjor  subjeeti^  Knowl- 
edge in  depth. 

"The  third  purpoae  of  an  encycloBMdla  la, 
or  should  be,  M  A  tool  to  educate  oneeelf . 
But  tM>w  can  one,  for  example,  edii<tate  one- 
•eU  oompletely  <»  a  topic  euch  aa  ^ualc  In 
an  ordinary  alphabetical  encyclopaedia?" 

It  vaa  a  stem  query. 

There  was  no  answer  from  the  Qoor.  Dr. 
Adler  settled  back  with  a  beatific  beam, 
steepled  his  fingers  triumphantly  amd  pro- 
nounced: "Now,  there  Is  the  Propaedla." 

TTie  Propaedia  ("Pro."  of  course,^  is  "be- 
fore,") le,  aa  Or.  Adler  said  as  mo^Mtly  as 
he  could  under  the  circumstance^  seeing 
he  Invented   It,   "a  remarkable   Iniltntlon." 

"It  is,"  he  said,  bis  features  bathed  in  the 
glow  one  saw  on  Mark  Spitz's  fath(|''s  face 
after  the  Olympics,  Bella  Abzug'a  hiiiband's 
after  the  last  Congressional  race,  |'a  sys- 
tematic, topical  outline  of  the  whoI«  of  hu- 
man knowledge." 

Without  pausing  to  let  the  claim  ^ttle  in 
the  charged  air,  he  went  on,  countinil  on  his 


Cambrtdge.  lA>ndon.  Bdlnburg.  Torraito,  Congress  a  necessary  "foot  in  the  door" 
Tokyo  and  Auatrallan  National  Unlveraltlea.  towMd  the  en^Wnt  of  a  f..ii  L*  , 
•The  flnt  printing  of  the  iBth  witton.-  J^^  "^  enactment  ol  a  f ull  slate  of 
says  Dr.  Aider^thhis  beatme  smiieT^^ka  Procurement  reform  measures  which  will 
aa  though  it  Just  might  be  sold  out  already.  ***  **'  great  benefit  to  the  American  peo- 
Quite  recenuy,  some  370  editors,  working  Pl6  through  a  greater  return  for  the 
week  after  week  for  26  months,  were  working  moneys  expended  in  the  purchase  of  the 
on  aa  many  aa  400,000  words  a  week.  I  under-  vast  amounts  of  goods  and  services  re- 
•Und   that  Time  Kagaalne   only  processea     quired  by  the  Federal  Government. 

On  March  4.  1974,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Canxs)  ad- 
dressed a  briefing  conference  on  Govern- 
ment contracts  sponsored  by  the  Federal 
Bar  Association  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  National  Affairs  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  eloquently  explained  some  of 
the  problems  Inherent  in  procurement 
reform. 

As  ranking  member  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Sub- 
committee on  Federal  Procurement,  I 
share  the  concern  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Cua-zs)  who  serves  as  the 
chairman.  Like  the  chairman,  I  deplore 
the  fact  that  wasteful  procurement  prac- 
tices all  too  often  drain  away  not  only 
tax  dollars  but  also  pubUc  confidence 
in  the  way  the  Government  does  busi- 
ness. 

I  think  my  colleague  touched  on  some 
matters  that  will  be  of  primary  signifi- 
cance to  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
presentatives  as  they  now  consider  8. 
2510  and  also  to  Members  of  this  great 
body. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  by  the  Senator  from 


eO,000  words  a  week 

"For  a  short  time  there,  back  in  last  Ifarch, 
the  production  problems  were  ao  aevere  we 
were  far  from  sure  that  we  were  going  to 
make  it." 

There  will  be,  he  said,  an  annual  Brltan- 
nloa  yearbook. 

"But  another  edition?"  For  a  brief 
moment,  the  lat>or  and  setbacks  of  the  last 
16  years  hung  in  front  of  Dr.  Adler'a  con- 
fident eyes. 

"Oh,  lady,"  he  cried.  "Not  hi  this  century." 


THE  250TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
BIRTH  OP  HENRY  LAURENS 


fingers. 

"First,  Matter  and  Energy.  Thc^,  The 
Barth.  Life  on  Barth.  Human  Life,  ^uman 
Society.  Art.  Technology.  Religion.  Tfce  His- 
tory of  Mankind.  And,  finally,  the  Qhuaches 
of  Knowledge."  | 

In  the  one-TOIume  Propaedia,  wl^ch  Dr. 
Adler  happened  to  have  with  him,  ode  looks 
in  the  appropriate  section  of  the  &n-part 
volume  and  finds,  among  the  IS.OOQ  major 
or  minor  subjects,  more  than  4S,00|  refer- 
ences to  articles  in  the  Macrc^aedlai  or  the 
Mtcropaedia.  | 

"This,  of  course,  is  radically  dlffereit  from 
any  other  encyclopaedia  in  the  way  lt|l8  con- 
structed." Bef(x«  a  single  article  was  Vritten,        ..^^     1     «        Ul  T»     I1.J1  W  1        »»T       W  -~ —  «  ".^  v^K^VW*  »/J    Vilt  U^^liOWl   ilUUI 

the  Outline  of  Knowledge,  or  Propae<i^.  waa    "0"**  Archives  BuUding  here  in  Wash-    piorida  (Mr.  Chiles)  be  printed  In  the 
written.  "This  took  two  years,  with  Wl  the     Ington  on  February  25.  Ricoan 

editors  working  together.  Then  we  wore  able         At  the  same  time,  an  exhibition  con 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
approach  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
United  States,  the  interests  of  our  people 
are  being  increasingly  drawn  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  early  years  of  our  Nation. 

One  milestone  that  was  recent^  re- 
called in  South  Carolina  is  the  250th  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  Henry  Laurens, 
the  distinguished  South  Carolinian  who 
was  President  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress in  1777  and  1778.  The  date  was 
celebrated  at  a  reception  held  in  the  Na- 


to  tell  the  writers,  not  what  to  wrSe,  but 
exactly  what  to  write  about.  A  C4kmplete 
reversal  of  the  usual  haphazard,  no^qulte- 
ratlonal  procedures  usually  employ^.  And 
then  the  actual  work  took  another  ftfe  years 
or  so."  I 

If  it's  radically  different  from  the  jkst  En. 
cyclopaedia  Britannlca — the  one  putiout  In 
1939  and  simply  revised  annuallf  since 
then — Ifs  staggeringly  different  frqsn  the 
very  first  one  that  was  published  byi;"a  So- 
ciety of  Gentlemen"  In  Edlnburgh|  Scot- 
land in  1771,  after  three  years  of  lalior. 

The  editor,  William  Smellle,  aatiembled 
several  hundred  alphabetlcally-aijranged, 
dictionary -like  entries  and  44  major  |reaties 
on  subjects  considered  Important  at  tfie  time, 
into  a  2,718-page,  three-volume  wo^  with 
100  copperplate  Illustrations.  :l 

"UtUity  ought  to  be  the  prtnctpatl  inten- 
tion of  every  publication,"  Smelltl  pro- 
claimed in  his  preface.  To  that  end,Jlie  in- 
cluded a  40-page  article  on  midwifery,'  which 
was  promptly  censored:  King  George  Ill's 
Boyal  Chamberlain  ordered  all  cltlaens  to 
rip  the  offending  pages  from  their  v<i»lumes, 
and  the  engraving  plates  were  deitroyed. 
Atwut  3,000  bound  seu>  were  sold. 

The  lO-volume  Second  Edition,  (lTl|-17M) 
included  history  and  biography.  TSie  18- 
volume  Third  Edition  began  the  praAtloe  of 
using  authors  outrtde  the  small  staf — spe- 
cialists in  their  fields,  who  were  to  Include, 
in  later  editions.  Sir  Walter  Scott  (oi  chiv- 
alry,) Maltbus  on  population,  and,  lat«r  still, 
Albert  Einstein,  Slgmund  Freud,  Leoti  Trot- 
ski,  Oeorge  Bernard  Shaw,  and  H.  L.  Me|icken. 

It  wasn't  until  1911  that  the  Encyclopae- 
dia Britannlca  was  published  In  botih  the 
United  States  and  England,  and  it  waa  th'n 
now-famous  llth  Edition,  often  callan  the 
Scholars'  Edition,  tliat  was  first  debated 
not  only  to  the  king  of  England  but  lb  the 
president  of  the  United  States  as  wel^ 

It  waa  with  the  1939  14th  edition  thit  the 
continuous  revision  program,  which  haf  been 
operating  annually,  began.  It's  now  putAshed 
with  editorial  advice  of  faculties  of  thJunl- 
varsity  of  Chicago,  committees  from  Otford, 


taining  documents  illustrating  Henry 
Laurens'  distinguished  career  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  new  United  States  and  as  one 
of  the  negotiators  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  Great  Britain  in  1783  was  opened  by 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
James  B.  Rhoads,  and  by  the  executive 
director  of  the  National  Historical  Pub- 
lications Commission,  E.  Berkeley  Tomp- 
kins. The  occasion  also  marked  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Nati<mal  Historical  Publications  Com- 
mission, which  has  done  such  splendid 
work  in  bringing  a  knowledge  of  our  Na- 
tion's past  to  millions  of  American  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  Rhoads  and  Mr.  Tompkins  have 
both  encouraged  the  project  to  publish 
the  "Papers  of  Henry  Laurens,"  and  spe- 
cial mention  ought  also  be  made  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Hamer  Kegan,  the  widow  of 
Dr.  Philip  M.  Hamer— a  distinguished 
scholar  and  the  first  editor  of  the 
"Papers  of  Henry  Laurens."  Today  the 
project  continues,  under  the  capable 
editorship  of  George  C.  Rogers,  Jr.,  and 
David  R.  Chesnutt,  the  assistant  editor, 
and  Peggy  J.  Clark,  editorial  assistant. 
Their  work  is  a  signal  contribution  to 
American  history,  and  on  this  occasion 
of  the  250th  birthday  anniversary  of 
Henry  Laurens,  we  Join  in  recalling  his 
contributions  to  our  Natlrni,  and  his 
chroniclers  public  service  in  keeping 
those  contributions  before  the  public  eye. 


CREATION  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  FED- 
ERAL PROCUREMENT  POLICY 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
compliment  the  Senate  on  the  passage 
of  S.  2510,  a  bill  to  create  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy.  This  bill, 
which  I  was  happy  to  cosponsor,  will  give 


There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows : 
Spixch  bt  Senatoe  Lawton  Chii.cs  of  Pux- 

n>A  Betoee  the  Brutinc  CoNirantcE  on 

OOVXaNMENT  CONTaaCTS 

First  off  I  want  to  thank  you  for  rear- 
ranging the  schedule  of  the  program  so  tliat 
I  could  speak  a  little  earlier.  It's  Important 
for  me  to  get  back  to  Washington  for  some 
votes  this  afternoon  on  Federal  pay  raises 
and  I  didn't  think  there  would  be  enough 
of  you  In  the  audience  from  Florida  to  ex- 
plain to  all  the  voters  back  home  why  I 
missed  the  vote. 

Let  me  also  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to 
speak  here  today  on  Federal  Procurement 
and  Oovernment  Contracting.  It's  a  subject 
that,  for  the  most  part,  strikes  people  as 
being  purely  In  the  realm  of  bureaucrats  and 
Government  specialists  and  has  been  looked 
at  this  way  for  many  years. 

But  I  think  we're  seeing  a  basic  change 
in  how  we  regard  Federal  Procurement  and 
some  new  thinking  on  how  important  the 
process  for  spending  $60  billion  a  year  really 
is  to  the  country,  not  Just  in  providing  the 
goods  and  services  for  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  do  its  dally  chores  but  also  in  some 
larger  perspectives: 

The  ability  of  the  American  taxpayer  to 
get  a  dollar's  worth  for  every  dollar  the  gov- 
ernment rpends; 

The  heavy  Impact  procurement  polldee 
have  on  the  character  of  business  In  this 
country,  the  growth  of  stagnant  Industries 
and  the  ability  of  business — both  large  and 
small — to  do  business  with  their  government; 

The  Impact  of  procurement  practices  on 
the  free  enterprise  system  that  we've  always 
thought  we've  enjoyed  In  this  country; 

The  realization  that  the  Congress  has  not 
been  playing  its  full  role  in  shaping  and 
executing  of  the  procurement  function;  and 

The  realization  that  perhaps  the  time 
has  already  passed  when  we  should  be  tak- 
ing a  brand  new,  fresh  look  at  Just  how  the 
government  goes  about  meeting  public  needs 
through  the  proc\u«ment  process. 

All  these  vital  issues  are  now  startlnc  I 
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],ope,  to  come  to  mind  to  Congreasmen  when 
they  hear  the  word  "procurement."  In  other 
fiords,  procurenient  is  far  more  important  to 
far  more  people  than  contract  negotiators 
and  lawyers  debating  a  particular  contract 
clause.  I  think  that  realization  Is  coming  m 
full  force  to  the  Congress  and  I  would  en- 
courage procurement  specialists  to  continue 
to  constantly  think  In  terms  of  the  larger 
topUcatlons  their  actions  have  on  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  climate  of  the  nation. 

Another  reason  why  I  particularly  appre- 
ciate having  the  opportunity  to  be  here  to- 
day  and  why  I  would  like  to  congratulate 

you  all  on  having  this  Briefing  Conference — 
is  that  when  you  consider  what's  at  stake, 
there's  a  particularly  urgent  need  to  com- 
municate the  Importance  of  procurement  to 
the  general  public. 

Just  last  Wednesday,  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Congressional  Operations  held  hearings 
on  the  problem  of  communicating  the  busi- 
ness of  Congress  to  the  public.  Senator 
Ifuskle,  in  the  course  of  his  testimony,  cited 
our  legislation  to  create  an  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  as  a  prime  example  of 
important  legislation  developing  in  the  <3on- 
gre*  which  somehow  manages  to  escape  the 
attention  of  the  press  and  the  public  despite 
its  far-reaching  effects  on  the  expenditure  of 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars  of  taxpayers' 
money. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  maintaining  an 
Informed  and  interested  t>ody  of  public 
opinion,  outside  professional  circles,  is  that 
any  movement,  such  as  this  one  to  reform 
procurement,  that  is  Initiated  and  sponsored 
by  the  Congress,  is  often  a  slow,  stuttering 
and  Invisible  process. 

As  all  of  you  know,  where  we're  at  today 
stems  aU  the  way  back  to  where  we  were  in 
19S6  when  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittees began  investigation  hearings  into 
what  was  wrong  with  procurement  and  what 
needed  to  be  done  to  fix  It. 

It  wasn't  until  1969  that  we  had  a  public 
law  to  create  the  Commission  on  Govern- 
ment Procurement  and  it  wasn't  until  De- 
cember of  1973  that  the  Commission  deliv- 
ered Its  report  and  recommendations. 

It  wasn't  until  July  last  year  that  the  Sen- 
ate decided  to  create  a  special  Subconunlttee 
on  Federal  Procurement,  which  I  was  for- 
tunate to  have  the  opportunity  to  chair.  You 
can't  expect  many  people  to  have  an  atten- 
tion span  that  long,  but  the  Important  point 
is  that  now  we're  at  a  position  to  put  Into 
effect  the  changes  that  all  this  thorough 
research  has  told  us  is  necessary. 

I'd  like  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  new 
Procurement  Subcommittee  will  '^  moving 
out  immediately  on  a  broad  front  to  bring 
the  legislative  process  to  work  on  all  the 
separate  items  on  the  agenda  for  procure- 
ment reforms.  But — for  many  reasons — we 
will  have  to  be  selective  about  the  niunber 
of  areas  we  concentrate  on  and  follow- 
through  sequentially. 

The  prime  reason  is  that  we  are  trying  to 
move  procurement  reform  through  a  Con- 
gress that  so  badly  needs  reform  itself. 

First  off,  we  simply  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources In  Congress  to  do  many  things  at 
once  and  do  them  all  well.  That  applies  to 
the  Procurement  Subcommittee,  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  and  the 
Congress  in  general.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
s«Hnetlmes  wonder  whether  the  Congress  has 
the  resources  to  do  the  things  it  must  do 
and  do  them  well. 

Another  factor  that  constrains  how  fast 
we  can  move  on  how  nmny  fronts  is  the 
problem  of  Committee  Jurisdictions.  Pro- 
curement, in  all  its  many  facets,  touches 
directly  on  the  bread  and  butter  business 
of  many  committees,  in  particular  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  also  Judi- 
ciary and  Labor  and  Pu'illc  Welfare  when 
It  comes  to  socio-economic  programs.  If 
we're  going  to  have  effective  procuren\ent 
reform,  it's  going  to  have  to  be  done  In  con- 
junction with  these  other  Committees  and 


this  Is  the  way  we  Intended  to  proceed  from 
the  outset.  This  is  only  proper  but  it  does 
add  an  extra  burden  In  terms  of  additional 
coordination,  consultation  and  Joint  reviews. 
Now,  these  are  some  of  the  conditions  we 
vtnu  have  to  work  within,  the  ground  rules 
that  determine  how  far  and  fast  we  move. 
But  I  mention  them  only  to  give  you  a 
better  aiH>reclation  for  the  fact  that  we  are 
going  to  sustain  the  momentum  for  pro- 
curement reform  which  the  Congress  started 
years  ago.  We've  already  started  the  ball 
rolling  In  several  areas  and  wlU  be  adding 
to  them. 

OmCE  OF  FEDEBAL  PaOCtTREMENT  POUCT 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that  the  number 
one  task  to  be  accomplished  right  now  is 
to  create — by  law — a  central  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Procurement  Policy,  the  llnch  pin  and 
the  fulcrum  tat  more  specific  statutory  and 
regulatory  reform  that  will  follow. 

It  would  be  nice  if,  by  this  time,  all  the 
concerned  parties  would  be  In  agreement 
with  the  Commission's  conclusion  that  the 
OFPP  is  an  essential  prerequisite  for  over- 
hauling procurement. 

But,  as  you  know,  that's  not  the  case. 

When  legislation  was  considered  to  estab- 
lish a  Procurement  Commission  In  the  first 
place,  back  In  1969,  spurred  by  Congressman 
Chet  Hollfleld  the  Father  of  the  Commission, 
the  Department  of  Defense  stated  that  the 
Commission  studies  would  unquestionably 
result  in  an  objective  overview  which  could 
provide  a  basis  for  further  improvement. 

Apparently,  when  it  comes  to  the  Commis- 
sion's #1  recommendation  on  how  to  achieve 
that  further  improvement,  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  along  with  them,  have  had  some 
second-thoughts. 

Quite  frankly,  I  don't  believe  that  the 
Defense  Department  has  given  much  thought 
to  why  they  should  oppose  the  legislation  or 
given  much  attention  to  the  provisions  of 
the  bUl  that  are  designed  to  protect  the 
leglthnate  Interests  of  the  procuring  agencies. 

The  OFPP  is  clearly  constituted  to  tocvts  its 
attention  on  the  Government-wide  direction 
of  Federal  procurement,  not  to  lie  an  investi- 
gatory body  or  an  appeals  court  for  the  Indi- 
vidual actions  and  contracts  of  the  executive 
agencies.  Specific  language  in  the  bUl  should 
have  dispelled  any  misunderstanding  on  this 
score  by  now. 

The  fact  remains  that  procurement  reform 
is  sorely  needed.  The  problems  are  there, 
wasting  money  every  day  and  they  are  not 
Just  Defense  Department  problems,  they  are 
Government-wide  prol>lems  that  Defense 
couldn't  solve  if  they  wanted  to.  A  central 
procurement  authority,  with  statutory  back- 
ing is  what  is  needed,  and  nothing  less  wiU 
do  any  more  than  massage  the  status  quo. 

All  these  considerations  make  me  confident 
that,  with  the  strong  leadership  of  Chet  Holl- 
fleld in  the  House,  we  are  going  to  have 
procurement  legislation  out  of  the  Congress 
this  year.  The  arguments  are  simply  too 
strong.  They're  based  on  oi>e  of  the  most 
thorough  Jobs  of  legislative  history  the  Con- 
gress has  put  together  in  any  area.  And  we're 
not  Just  preaching  to  the  choir.  Tou  know 
action  is  well-founded  when  you  gain  bi- 
partisan support  from  men  like  Senators 
Jackson  and  Muskle:  Percy  and  Javlts;  Roth 
and  Brock:  Nuun  and  Huddleston;  and  others 
who  have  Joined  In  oo-sponsorlng  the  legisla- 
tion In  the  Senate. 

If  we  don't  have  OFPP  legislation  now.  If 
we  become  lulled  by  the  constant  drone  of 
the  executive  branch  chanting  that  all  we 
have  to  do  is  wait  and  see,  then  we  condemn 
reform  to  another  Congress,  another  time, 
another  year,  and  once  again  we  abdicate 
to  administrative  powers. 

BUDGET    EEFOKM:      S.     1414 

Another  example  of  positive  Congressional 
action  la  the  current  move  for  bikdget  re- 
form, to  modernize  the  way  the  Congress 
controls  Federal  spending  and  the  way  It  sees 


to  it  that  q>ending  effectively  meets  public 
needs.  Here,  too,  procurement  reform  enters 
because,  in  essence,  the  government's  abUlty 
to  meet  public  needs  hinges  on  buying  the 
goods  and  services  In  the  most  effective  and 
economical  way. 

Budget  reform  legislation  should  reach  the 
Senate  floor  soon  and  a  bill  derived  from 
the  Procurement  Commission's  analysis  of 
major  systems  acquisition,  S.  1414,  will  be 
considered. 

Ever  since  I  served  on  the  Commission,  I've 
been  struck  by  the  message  dievel(^>ed  in  that 
part  of  the  report,  not  Just  in  terms  of  De- 
fense Department  weapon  programs  but  in 
terms  of  organizing  modem  programs  to  meet 
national  needs  across  the  board. 

New  programs  don't  spring  fiill -blown  from 
executive  agencies  or  from  legislation.  There 
Is  a  natural  evolution  of  steps:  establishing 
the  need  for  a  new  problem  in  the  first  place; 
exploring  alternative  approaches;  choosing 
a  preferred  approach;  and  program  imple- 
mentation. 

All  of  these  steps  are  crucial  to  program 
success  and  budget  control.  If  Congress  cant 
review  and  Judge  the  first  two,  it's  been  fu- 
tile to  try  to  control  the  last  two.  Only  5 
percent  of  the  program  cost  may  be  spent 
early  but  it  determines  how  the  remaining 
95  percent  will  be  used. 

The  most  effective  way  to  control  program 
funds  is  to  control  the  early  steps  which  lock 
in  the  levels  of  spending  that  Congress  be- 
comes concerned  with  later.  Prom  weapons 
to  social  welfare  programs.  Congress  becomes 
locked-ln  by  not  having  a  clear  chance  to 
confirm  needs,  goals  and  the  search  for  al- 
ternatives. 

The  legislation  will  require  that  informa- 
tion come  to  the  Congress  at  all  stages  of 
program  development — from  the  time  the 
goals  are  set  and  while  alternative  means  of 
achieving  those  goals  are  being  explored.  This 
wm  be  the  first  time  the  Congress  wlU  re- 
ceive such  information  on  a  regiilar  basis 
for  all  agencies,  all  programs  before  they  are 
committed. 

This  is  absolutely  essential  for  achieving 
Congressional  control  of  the  budget  and  to 
stimulate  the  widest  possible  application  of 
new  technology  to  meet  program  goals.  With- 
out this  type  of  information,  the  agenciea 
come  to  the  Congress  with  pre-cooked  solu- 
tions and  programs  that  are  already  under 
way  and  pre-determlned  in  aU  their  essen- 
tial characteristics. 

On  top  of  this  program  control  informa- 
tion, the  legislation  would  also  link  aU  pro- 
grams and  program  golds  to  human  needs 
and  natioxud  prlorttiee  rather  than  govern- 
ment agenclee.  I  think  it  can  be  a  major 
step  In  rrntiftng  OUT  government  efforts  more 
visible  to  the  public  and  more  manageable 
for  the  Congress. 

FVTUaS    FLAMS 

Over  the  coming  year,  we  hope  to  broaden 
the  agenda  for  procurement  reform  to  go 
beyond  the  OFW  and  t>udget  ref«m  legis- 
lation that  has  already  moved  out  of  Com- 
mittee to  the  Senate.  At  the  present  time, 
I  would  like  to  plan  to  lay  the  groundwork 
for: 

1.  Consolidating  the  maze  of  procurement 
statutes  that  have  grown  up  on  the  books 
over  the  years: 

2.  Clearly  defining  the  government's  policy 
of  reliance  on  the  private  sectc^  for  gooda 
and  services. 

3.  Implementing  the  recommeitdations  of 
the  Commission  that  detd  directly  on  Biajor 
systems  acquisition: 

4.  Clarifying  the  distinction  between  con- 
tracts, grants  and  cooperative  agreements; 
and  finally 

5.  Passing  legislation  on  specific  statutory 
changes  that  can  gain  immediate  dollar  sav- 
ings, such  as  multi-year  leasee  of  automatic 
data  processing  equipment. 

CONCLUSION 

I  can't  help  having  it  come  to  mind  that 
perhaps  the  most  important  aspect  of  this 
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moTement  toward  reforming  the  procij|rement 
procem  Is  bolstering  th«  confldeise  th« 
American  people  have  In  their  govotninent 
which.  I  don't  have  to  tell  you,  baa  gisached 
an  all-tla>e  low.  :| 

Quite  aside  from  the  assault  on|pubIlc 
confidence  to  come  out  of  this  admmlBtra- 
tlon  and  the  series  of  shocks  that  ha^  come 
under  the  Watergate  heading,  therel  been, 
orer  the  years,  a  record  of  questlonal{|e  pro- 
curement transaction  that  has  und« 
the  confidence  of  the  American  peopli 
way  their  goyememnt  spends  their 

This  is  why  I  can  say,  as  a  forme 
mlssloner.  emphasis  should  be  placed|| 
Procurement  Commission's  oonclusi 
perh^M  one  of  the  largest  benefits  tha 
accrue  from  over-hauling  procuremenj) 
b«  a  reestablifibment  of  public  confld 
the  process. 

To  my  mind,  just  this  reestablishq|ent  of 
public  confidence  Is  reason  enough  t)^  move 
foward.  not  tomorrow,  not  after  more  ^udies, 
but  now.  I  appreciate  the  yaluable  Contri- 
butions that  each  of  you  are  making  |o  help 
see  cliange  in  procurement  become  ajavality 
and  appreciate  also  the  chance  to  Ip  with 
you  today. 

Thank  you. 


THE  PROPOSED  CON8TITaT8)NAL 
AMENDMENT  TO  LOWER  AC^  RE- 
QUIREMENT FOR  CONGRESS! 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Preside|t,  re- 
cently Mr.  Karl  Rove,  wbo  is  cht 
of  the  College  Republican  Natioi 
mlttee,  made  a  statement  in  fav<] 
constitutional  amendment  to  lo\ 
age  of  eligibility  for  membership 
two  bodies  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Rove  is  a  junior  at  George  fason 
University,  and  recently  left  the  o;  ice  of 
Congressman  Richard  Mallart,  o  Ver- 
mont, where  he  served  as  leglslati  e  as- 
sistant. He  is  now  special  assistant  o  the 
Republican  National  Committee  <  lalr- 
man,  the  Honorable  George  Busl  Mr. 
Rove  is  the  youngest  person  ever  o  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Republica  ,  Na- 
tional Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Rove's  statement  be  p#nted 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
RscoRD.  as  follows: 

ItemtoirT  cr  Kau.  Rovs 

Mr.  Chairman:  My  name  Is  Karl  Role  and 
I  serve  as  chairman  of  the  College  R4  >ubll- 
can  National  Committee,  the  student!  auxil- 
iary of  the  Republican  Party.  The  (  ollege 


tate- 
the 


Republican  movement,  organized  in 


fifty 


states  on  over  1,000  campuses,  is  the  n  tlon's 
largest  student  political  group  witl  over 
150,000  members.  From  Its  ranks  havi  come 
many  of  the  young  leaders  of  the  Ri  >ubll- 
can  Party  including  Congressman  Bil|  Stei- 
ger  of  Wisconsin,  a  former  national  ~ 
man. 

I   appreciate    the   opportunity   to 
today  in  support  of  BJ.  Resolution  5, 
proposes    a    Constitutional    Amend 
lower  the  age  of  eligibility  for  the 
Representatives  from  35  to  23  and 
of  eligibility  for  the  United  SUtea 
from  30  to  37. 

Unlike  other  portions  of  the  Consti 
the  age  clauses  did  not  inspire  le; 
changes  In  the  Constitutional  Conven' 
1787    or    the    Federalist    essayist    pu 
In  the  New  York  papers  during  1787- 

The  only  direct  reference  to  the 
qulrement  came  on  June  33,  1787 
action  by  the  ConstltutloiMU  Convene 


a  resolution  dealing  with  the  House  of  Rep- 
reaentatlvea. 

Oeorge  Mason  of  Virginia,  after  whom  my 
college,  George  Mason  University,  is  named, 
proposed  an  amendment  #^<<<"e  "twenty-five 
years  of  age  as  a  qualification  for  members 
of  the  first  branch."  In  the  records  of  the 
Convention,  Mason  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
he  "thought  It  absurd  that  a  man  today 
should  not  be  permitted  by  the  law  to  make 
a  bargain  for  himself,  and  tomwrow  should 
be  authorized  to  manage  the  affairs  of  a 
great  nation. 

It  was  the  more  extraordinary  as  every 
man  carried  with  him  Ln  his  own  experience 
a  scale  for  measuring  the  deficiency  of  young 
politicians;  since  he  would  If  Interrogated 
be  obliged  to  declare  that  his  political  opin- 
ions at  the  age  of  21  were  too  crude  and 
erroneous  to  merit  an  Influence  on  public 
measures.  It  bad  been  said  that  Congress 
had  proved  a  good  school  for  our  young  men. 
It  might  be  so  for  anything  he  knew  but  if 
It  were,  he  chose  that  they  should  bear  the 
expense  of  their  own  education. 

Mason  was  answered  by  Oeorge  Wilson, 
who  argued  that  he  "was  against  abridging 
the  rights  of  election  in  any  shape.  It  was 
the  same  thing  whether  this  were  done  by 
disqualifying  the  objects  of  choice,  or  the 
persons  choosing.  The  motion  tended  to 
damp  the  efforts  of  genlios,  and  of  laudable 
ambition.  There  was  no  more  reason  for  in- 
capacitating youth  than  age,  when  the  req- 
uisite qualifications  were  found." 

Mason's  amendment  was  carried  that  same 
day  by  a  vote  of  seven  states  to  three,  with 
one.  New  York,  divided. 

Tliere  U  no  discussion  at  all  concerning 
the  age  requirement  of  thirty  for  member- 
ship in  the  Senate. 

The  Federalist  Papers  contain  only  a  few 
oblique  references  to  the  necessity  for  a 
high  degree  of  maturity  In  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people. 

Mason's  arguments  have  not  stood  the 
test  of  time.  Where  onoe  the  legal  age  of 
majority — the  ability  to  enter  Into  contract- 
ual agreements  and  be  classified  as  an  adult 
In  legal  proceedings — was  almost  uniformly 
pegged  in  state  statutes  at  twenty-one  years 
or  more,  today  only  nine  states  have  a  legal 
age  of  majority  greater  than  18.  This  coupled 
with  the  recent  enfranchisement  of  18,  19, 
and  30  year  olds,  is  a  general  recognition 
that  America's  young  are  mature  enough 
to  shoulder  the  burdens  of  citizenship. 

It  seems  strange  at  the  same  time  we  are 
extending  the  franchise  and  lowering  th« 
age  of  majority  because  of  a  recognition  of 
the  maturity  of  young  people,  that  the  Con- 
stitutional age  requirements  for  Congress  ar» 
retained.  The  retention  of  these  require- 
ments Is  a  further  abridgement  of  the  "rights 
of  election"  that  Wilson  refered  to. 

The  Constitutional  Amendment  proposed 
by  6enat«  Joint  Resolution  5  would  be  a 
signal  that  the  Constitution  is  not  an  arbi- 
trary document,  constructed  for  a  time  and 
a  set  of  circumstances  long  past,  but  Instead 
capable  of  rational  change. 

Karl  Rove,  chairman  of  the  College  Re- 
publican National  Committee,  is  the  young- 
est person  ever  to  be  a  member  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee.  Prior  to  his 
election  as  chairman,  he  served  as  CRNC 
Executive  Director. 

Rove,  a  junior  at  George  Mason  University, 
recently  left  the  office  of  Congressman  Rich- 
ard Mallory  of  Vermont,  where  be  served  as 
Legislative  Assistant  to  the  Congressman.  He 
has  taken  on  the  Job  of  Special  Assistant  to 
Republican  National  Committee  Chairman 
Oeorge  Bush. 

The  foUowing  Is  the  testimony  given  by 
Mr.  Rove  before  the  Senate  Joint  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Amendments. 


NOAA  REDUCED  PRICES  FOR  MANY 
AERONAUTICAL  CHARTS 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  an  unusual  occasion.  As  chairman  of 
the  Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Oceans 
and  Atmosphere,  I  have  a  deep  interest 
in  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration.  I  am  convinced  that  this 
Nation  must  turn  to  the  oceans  increas- 
ingly in  the  years  to  come,  and  that  we 
have  made  our  beginnings  none  too  soon. 
I  am  pleased  to  have  played  a  part  in 
the  development  of  NOAA,  and  I  watch 
its  performance  and  its  problems  closely 
and  continually. 

One  of  the  finest  organizations  within 
this  Commerce  Department  Administra- 
tion is  the  National  Ocean  Survey,  which 
began  its  life  in  1807  as  the  Survey  of 
the  C«iast,  at  the  instigation  of  President 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

Among  the  Survey's  mission  is  the 
mapping  suid  charting  of  our  oceans, 
coastlines,  and  airways.  These  charts  are 
indispensable  to  shipping,  to  exploration, 
and  to  aviation. 

In  these  inflaticmary  days,  I  take  no 
little  pleasure  in  calling  to  your  attention 
an  announcement  of  February  18  by  the 
Survey  that  the  prices  of  many  of  its 
charts  have  been  reduced,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  RjEcoRD. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

NOAA  RxDTTCEs  PaiCTcs  roR  Mant 
Akxonautical  Charts 

A  price  reduction  tot  many  government 
aeronautical  charts  was  announced  today  by 
the  UJ3.  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  cuts,  which  range  from  2^4  to  41  per- 
cent, are  in  the  charts  produced  by  the  Na- 
tional Ocean  Survey,  an  agency  of  the  Com- 
merce Department's  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration.  A  50  percent 
reduction  was  also  announced  In  the  M  price 
of  bathymetric  nautical  charts  of  ocean  bot- 
tom topography. 

The  price  reductions  are  In  subscriptions 
for  aeronautical  Instrument  navigational 
charts,  primarily  radio  facility  and  instru- 
ment approach  procedure  charts.  The  in- 
strument charts  make  up  about  80  percent  of 
the  35  million  aeronautical  charts  sold  each 
year  by  this  government  agency. 

The  price  reductions  follow  several  yearb 
of  substantial  price  increases  in  navigational 
charts.  The  law  requires  that  prices  charged 
for  charts  cover  printing  and  distribution 
costs.  The  price  cuts  were  made  possible  by 
the  Institution  of  more  efficient  printing, 
finishing,  and  distribution  methods,  said 
Frederick  O.  Diercks.  bead  of  the  National 
Ocean  Survey's  Office  of  Aeronautical  Chart- 
ing and  Cartography. 

The  price  reductions  in  subscriptions 
ranged  from  25  cents  for  some  high  altitude 
radio  facility  charts  to  $17  for  the  Instru- 
ment Approach  Procedure  Charts  for  the 
oonterminoue  (48)  United  States.  The  price 
cuts  for  the  Radio  Facility  Chart  subscrip- 
tions ranged  from  2  V^  to  26  percent  and  those 
for  Instrument  Approach  Procedure  chart 
subscriptions  from  7  to  20  percent. 

The  reductions  covered  all  Radio  Facility 
Chart  subscriptions  for  enroute  contermin- 
ous United  States  charts  and  all  Instrument 
Approach  Procedure  Chart  subscriptions.  A 
20  percent  reduction  was  also  announced  In 
the  price  of  Standard  Terminal  Arrival  Route 
Cbart  subscriptions. 
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The  new  price  list,  which  Is  Issued  an- 
nually, also  Included  a  41  percent  reduction 
for  the  Standard  Instrument  Departure 
Cbart  subscription  for  Alaska.  Those  for  the 
coterminous  United  States  were  Increased 
16  to  20  percent. 

Prices  for  aeronautical  Visual  Navigation 
Charts  remained  unchanged,  as  did  those 
for  nautical  charts,  with  the  exception  of  the 
bathymetric  charts. 

Copies  of  the  new  price  list  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Distribution  Division  (C44), 
National  Ocean  Survey,  Riverdale,  Md.  20840. 


CHAOS  IN  THE  CALIFORNIA-ARI- 
ZONA CITRUS  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  how  an 
unjustifiable  and  unreasonable  decision 
of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  has  caused 
chaos  in  the  California-Arizona  citrus 
industry. 

Mr.  President,  this  action  goes  beyond 
mere  bureaucratic  bungling  and  points 
up  a  very  serious  problem  which  con- 
fronts all  of  us  in  both  houses  of  Congress 
today.  That  problem  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  Congress  can  keep  the  ad- 
ministrative branch  of  Government  from 
expanding  its  role  when  there  is  no  stat- 
utory authority  to  support  the  adminis- 
trative action  being  taken. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council.  It  has,  without  statutory  author- 
ity, determined  that  it  will  eliminate 
marketing  orders  in  existence  pursuant 
to  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ments Act  of  1937,  as  amended.  Dr.  Dim- 
lop  has  determined  that  he  does  not  like 
marketing  orders  and  therefore  he  per- 
sonally will  repeal  this  act  of  CoQgress. 
He  is  well  on  his  way  to  succeeding. 

Farmers  producing  navel  oranges  in 
my  State  of  Arizona  and  in  California 
have  done  so  for  the  last  25  years  pur- 
suant to  a  marketing  order  for  navel 
oranges  which  they  voluntarily  adopted. 
This  has  enabled  these  farmers  to  supply 
good  fresh  navel  oranges  to  consiimers 
over  a  6-month  period. 

Dr.  Dunlop  has  determined  to  bring 
about  the  practical  end  of  the  navel 
orange  marketing  order.  His  actions  in 
setting  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  ship- 
ment rates  have  resulted  in  totally  dis- 
rupting the  marketplace.  The  actions 
taken  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Coimcil  have 
forced  the  f .o.b.  price  level  for  a  carton 
of  navel  oranges  to  approximately  $3.40. 
Tim  compares  with  the  growers'  cost  of 
producing  that  carton  of  oranges  of  $3.54 
to  $3.66.  In  other  words,  the  growers  are 
being  forced  to  sell  their  oranges  at  a 
loss  which  amoimts  to  approximately 
$750,000  per  week  on  an  Industry  basis. 
There  Is  absolutely  no  Justification  for 
this  since  there  has  been  no  correspond- 
ing significant  decline  of  the  retail  price 
for  navel  oranges. 

In  addition,  the  disruption  of  the  navel 
market  through  surplus  supplies  has 
virtually  eliminated  the  domestic  market 
for  early  Valencia  oranges  produced  in 
Arizona.  Growers  in  Arizona  report  to 
me  that  there  is  no  demand  and  approx- 
nnately  3  weeks  supply  back  up  In  the 
packinghouses. 


It  can  be  clearly  seen  from  this  that 
Dr.  Dunlop's  actions  have  caused  growers 
to  lose  considerable  sums  of  money 
which  eventually  may  lead  to  reduced 
supplies  which  will  lead  to  higher  prices. 
At  the  same  time  farmers  are  being 
forced  to  sell  their  goods  at  below  cost, 
consumers  are  being  required  to  pay  the 
same  price  for  navel  oranges.  This  means 
that  someone  in  the  middle  is  making 
an  increased  profit  thanks  to  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council.  This  is  totally  unjus- 
tifiable. 

This  action  becomes  even  more  un- 
justifiable when  the  Cost  of  Living  Coim- 
cil admits  that  it  has  no  statutory  au- 
thority to  interfere  with  the  operation 
of  the  marketing  order.  We  must  all  be 
certain  to  see  that  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  will  exist  no  longer  than  April 
30  when  its  statutory  power  expires.  Then 
we  must  be  certain  that  it  is  promptly 
abolished. 


THE  LATE  ADM.  LEWIS  STRAUSS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
January  of  this  year,  the  United  States 
lost  an  outstanding  citizen  in  the  death 
of  Rear  Adm.  Lewis  L.  Strauss,  former 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 

Admiral  Strauss  had  a  long  and  suc- 
cessful career  which  was  highlighted  by 
his  expertise  in  high  finance,  as  well  as 
many  years  of  dedicated  public  service. 
He  was  bom  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  but 
grew  up  and  attended  schools  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  and  was  too  poor  to  attend 
college.  He  became  vice  president  of  his 
father's  shoe  company  and  moved  from 
there  in  1917  to  work  for  2  years  as 
Mr.  Herbert  Hoover's  secretary.  At  that 
time,  Mr.  Hoover  was  U.S.  Food  Admin- 
istrator and  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  Relief  of  Belgium. 

In  recognition  of  his  demonstrated 
capability,  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  a  U.S.  Delegation  for  the  C(Mnmission 
to  Negotiate  Peace,  which  ended  World 
War  I.  Afterwards,  he  became  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  final  Armis- 
tice Convention  in  Brussels. 

In  1919,  he  joined  the  banking  firm  of 
Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  of  Wall  Street  and 
rose  in  that  company  to  become  a  part- 
ner, as  well  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  many  prominent  business 
firms. 

Since  he  was  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  Reserve,  he  was  called  to  active 
duty  in  1941  to  serve  with  the  Navy's 
Bureau  of  Ordnance  in  World  War  n.  He 
had  a  distinguished  war  career  and  was 
given  many  decorations,  which  included 
three  awards  of  the  Legion  of  Merit — two 
by  the  Navy  and  one  by  the  Army.  He 
also  received  a  number  of  awards  from 
foreign  governments. 

After  President  Eisenhower  was 
elected,  Mr.  Strauss  became  a  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President,  and  in  1953 
was  confirmed  for  a  5 -year  term  as 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. In  recognition  for  his  outstand- 
ing service  In  that  high  post,  he  was 
given  the  Medal  of  Freedom  In  1958. 

Admiral  Strauss  was  an  unusual  man 


who  rendered  distinguished  service  to 
his  country.  He  was  pubUc  spirited,  pa- 
triotic, and  set  an  example  of  devotion 
to  country  that  should  be  emulated  by 
his  fellow  Americans.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  accomplishment,  impeccable  honor 
and  his  service  to  his  country  should 
never  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  by  Richard  Slusser 
which  appeared  In  the  Washington  Star- 
News  on  January  22,  1974  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Adm.  Lrwis  Strattss  Dies:  Financier  Headed 

THE  AEC 

(By  Richard  Slusser) 

Rear  Adm.  Lewis  Lichtensteln  Strauss,  77. 

a   fcH-mer   chairman   of   the   Atomic   Energy' 

Commission,  died  of  cancer  yesterday  at  bis 

home  in  Brandy  Station  in  Virginia's  Cul- 

peper  County. 

Mr.  Strauss — ^pronounced  "Straws" — ^for 
many  years  was  a  partner  In  a  leading  Wall 
Street  banking  house.  He  first  was  appointed 
to  the  then-new  five  member  AEC  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  in  1946. 

In  1959  the  Senate  rejected  Mr.  Strauss  as 
Elsenhower's  nominee  for  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, an  event  that  was  one  of  the  leading 
political  incidents  of  the  Elsenhower  years. 
He  was  the  eighth  Cabinet  nominee  rejected 
by  the  Senate  in  U.S.  history. 

Mr.  Strauss  was  bom  in  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
but  grew  up  and  attended  schools  in  his  par- 
ents, native  Richmond.  Va.  His  fattier  was 
president  of  a  wholesale  shoe  company  and 
his  mother  was  an  artist. 

He  became  interested  in  the  new  field  of 
radiofwtlvlty  while  reading  a  high  school 
physics  textbook  and  wanted  to  be  a  physi- 
cist, but  could  not  afford  to  attend  college. 
He  became  a  salesman  and  then  vice  presi- 
dent of  bis  father's  company. 

From  1917  to  1919  Mr.  Strauss  was  secre- 
tary to  Herbert  Hoover,  then  the  U.S.  food 
administrator  and  chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  Relief  of  Belgium,  in  reUef  <^>era- 
tions  In  Belgium  and  elsewhere  overseas. 

In  1919  be  was  a  member  in  Paris  of  the 
VS.  delegation  of  the  Commission  to  Nego- 
tiate Peace,  ending  World  War  I.  Later  that 
year  he  was  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  final  armistice  convention  in  Brussels. 
While  in  Paris  be  was  offered  a  Job  by  the 
head  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  and  Co.  ta  Wall  Street 
and  returned  to  the  United  States  later  In 
1919  to  Join  the  firm. 

From  1929  to  1941  he  was  a  partner  of 
Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  as  well  as  a  director  of 
the  United  States  Leather  Co.,  Hudson-Man- 
hattan Railroad  Co..  Commercial  Investment 
Trust  General  American  Transportation 
Corp.,  United  States  Rubber  Co.  and  other 
corporations.  He  began  active  support  of  re- 
search m  nuclear  physics  in  New  York  and 
California  m  1938. 

A  member  of  the  Naval  Reserve,  Mr. 
Strauss  was  ordered  to  active  duty  In  early 
1941  as  a  lieutenant  commander.  He  orga- 
nized the  inspection  service  for  Navy  ord- 
nance originated  a  plan  for  consolidation  of 
aU  Navy  inspection,  and  conducted  an  am- 
munition survey  for  an  undersecretary  of  the 
Navy. 

Mr.  Straiiss  also  was  principal  staff  assist- 
ant to  the  chief  of  the  ordnance  bureau  of 
procurement  and  materiel;  he  was  In  charge 
of  formulating  policies  for  contract  termina- 
tion. He  was  app>olnted  as  the  Navy  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Army-Navy 
Munitions  Board. 

Mr.  Strauss  also  participated  in  the  de- 
velopment of  certain  secret  (finance  Items. 
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and  made  Inspection  tours  of  ordnance  per- 
formance under  combat  condltlonsiln  the 
Pacific  theater.  | 

In  1945  he  became  the  Navy's  mefiber  of 
the  Interdepartmental  Committee  ociLAtomlc 
Energy  and  was  nominated  by  Trunin  and 
confirmed  In  the  rank  of  rear  admVal,  one 
of  the  few  Reservists  to  attain  flag  rase. 

His  decorations  Include  three  a^uds  of 
the  Legion  of  Merit — two  by  the  Nlvy  and 
one  by  the  Army.  He  received  manji  awards 
from  foreign  governments.  1 

After  Elsenhower's  election,  Mr.  fstrauss 
became  a  special  assistant  to  the  piesident 
In  19S3  and  was  confirmed  that  Jane  for 
a  five-year  term  as  chairman  of  thefAEC. 

He  retired  at  the  end  of  the  termSand  in 
October  1958  received  the  interim  ^point- 
ment  as  secretary  of  commerce,  su^eedlug 
Sinclair  Weeks. 

Aside  from  being  a  rarity,  the  Se^ 
Jection  also  was  unusual  because  Mr.  I 
had  been  a  public  servant  of  unque 
Integrity  for  many  years.  No  one  had 
Mr.  Strauss  would  have  dlfflculty 
confirmed. 

The  principle  that  appeared  to  weijb  most 
heavily  in  the  outcome  of  the  tight  confirma- 
tion vote  was  that  of  executive  prlvii||ge  and 
the  extent  to  which  it  had  l>een  abwed  by 
Mr.  Strauss,  in  the  eyes  of  his  critic^  in  his 
relations  with  Congress.  He  stood 
and  in  the  vote  convicted — of  "d« 
deception"  of  the  legislative  branc 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  then  Senate 
leader,  and  other  senators  were  ant 
by  lobbying  by  high  Elsenhower  adi 
tion  figures.  ;t 

Many  senators  were  against  Mr.  Strauss' 
advocacy  of  public  power  as  against  ^private 
power  during  the  Dlxon-Tates  conlfroversy 
and  oppoaeO.  him  because  he  had  wllftdrawn 
the  security  clearance  of  nuclear  pBysiclst 
J.  Robert  Oppenhelmer  in  1954.  f 

Two  Republican  senators,  WUliamilLanger 
of  North  Dakota  and  Margaret  Chas^  Smith 
of  Maine,  cast  decisive  votes  in  the  t#lloting 
In  which  Mr.  Strauss  was  rejected  %  49  to 
46.  i 

In  1958  President  Eisenhower  awarded  Mr. 
Btrausa  the  Medal  of  Freedom.  i 

Be  leaves  his  wife,  the  fomt^  Alice 
Hanauer;  a  son,  Lewis  H.,  of  Bethena,  and 
three  g^randchlldren.  | 

Services  wUl  be  held  in  New  York,    i 

a 

LAW  OP  THB  SEA:  ENERGY,  feCON- 
OMY  SPUR  SECRET  REVIEW  OF 
US.  STANCE  t 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  the 
VS.  Oovemment  will  sit  down  '^t  the 
bargaining  table  in  June  of  this  fear  to 
begin  substantive  work  on  a  new  Con- 
vention on  Law  of  the  Sea,  an  Ij^ma- 
tional  treaty  which  will  govern  tl^  more 
than  70  percent  of  our  planet  which  is 
composed  of  the  sea.  The  meeting'in  Ca- 
racas, Venezuela,  will  be  important  to 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  In  the 
United  States.  The  reason  is  tha^we  as 
a  nation  are  looking  ever  incre^ingly 
to  the  oceans  to  supply  us  with  Energy 
and  materials  to  meet  our  future  ^eeds. 
The  potential  for  good  and  han4  exist 
to  a  great  degree  at  this  stage  (|f  our 
negotiations  in  Law  of  the  Sea.  Recently, 
Science  magazine  published  an  Article 
entitled,  "Law  of  the  Sea:  Energy, Econ- 
omy Spur  Secret  Review  of  U.S.  Stj|nce," 
by  Ms.  Deborah  Shapley.  The  Irticle 
points  out,  correctly  I  might  adci  that 
there  has  never  been  a  thoroufiii  ex- 
amination of  the  economic  issufs  in- 
volved in  our  current  posture  toward  law 
of  the  sea.  I  commend  this  article  >  o  the 


attention  of  all  my  colleagues  who  are 
concerned  about  the  ability  of  our  Nation 
to  have  access  to  the  minerals  and  re- 
sources of  the  sea  and  seabed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Law  of  the  Ska 

At  the  urging  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
U.S.  officials  preparing  for  the  United  Nations 
Law  of  the  Sea  conference  are  conducting  a 
drastic  reassessment  of  previously  stated 
United  States  poeltions  on  issues  ranging 
from  offshore  oil  and  gas  development  to 
International  environmental  policy. 

The  classified  studies,  begun  last  April,  can 
best  be  described  as  an  eleventh-hour  re- 
examination of  what  this  country  stands  to 
gain  or  lose  economically  in  the  conference. 
Officials  close  to  the  review  acknowledge  that 
it  has  been  spurred  in  part  by  concern  over 
the  energy  situation  and  the  economic  in- 
stability that  has  accompanied  It. 

This  June,  substantive  negotiations  toward 
an  International  treaty  will  get  under  way 
In  Caracas;  In  fact,  the  Law  of  the  Sea  con- 
ference officially  opened  with  an  organizing 
session  In  New  York  last  December.  The  re- 
views are  looking  at  the  stances  put  forth  by 
the  United  States  In  preliminary  negotiating 
sessions  In  New  York  and  Geneva  during 
the  past  3  years. 

The  intense  new  examination  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  energy  aspects  of  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  is  said  by  several  sources  to  have  been 
urged  principally  by  Treasury  Secretary 
Oeorge  Shultz  and  WlUlam  E.  Simon, 
Shultz's  deputy  secretary  and  the  Admin- 
istration's new  energy  czar.  Officials  stress 
that  the  reviews  are  not  intended  to  scrap 
present  VB.  negotiating  positions  and  could 
merely  turn  Into  an  exercise  in  "filling  in 
the  blanks"  in  these  positions.  But  they  do 
not  rule  out  the  possibUity  that,  after  close 
analysis,  some  tenets  in  the  U.S.  position 
could  be  discardad. 

The  Law  of  the  Sea  conference.  If  suc- 
cessful, will  resolve  fundamental  questions 
of  national  and  international  jurisdiction  in 
the  oceans.  The  conferees  are  expected  to 
extend  the  territorial  sea,  which  is  that  nar- 
row band  of  ocean  along  the  shoreline  over 
which  the  adjacent  country  has  complete 
control,  from  3  to  12  miles.  Doing  this,  how- 
ever, would  place  under  purely  national  con- 
trol approximately  100  straits  which  the 
United  States  deems  vital  to  its  military 
and  commercial  interests. 

The  U.S.  position  has  favored  the  12-mUe 
territorial  sea  only  on  the  condition  that 
those  straits  remain  open. 

In  addition,  the  conference  will  attempt 
to  reach  a  balance  of  national  versus  inter- 
national rights  in  a  wider  offshore  area  that 
would  be  called  the  "coastal  economic  zone." 
This  zone  would  start  at  the  outer  edge  of 
the  territorial  sea,  and  extend  to  some  still 
undefined  limit — perhaps  200  miles  offshore, 
perhaps  to  the  edge  of  the  continental  shelf. 
The  extent  of  coastal  nation  control  over 
oil  and  gas  resource  exploitation,  fishing,  and 
scientific  research  is  a  major  issue,  since 
these  zones  are  believed  to  contain  most  of 
the  wealth  of  the  world's  oceans.  Finally, 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  conference  will  have  to 
decide  how  to  regulate  pollution,  fishing,  and 
seabed  mining  in  the  fully  international  wa- 
ters beyOnd  the  coastal  economic  zone. 

The  United  States  has  tried  to  assume  a 
role  of  world  leadership  in  the  conference 
since  1970,  when  it  proposed  a  draft  treaty 
for  discussion.  The  draft,  in  the  words  of 
one  expert,  represented  what  was  thought 
then  to  be  "the  best  possible  deal"  for  the 
developing  countries,  which  constitute  a 
majority  of  nations.  Some  of  the  proviaiona 


that  were  regarded  as  benefiting  these  na- 
tions, and  thus  came  to  be  characterized  as 
"Internationalist,"  Included  two  VS.  pro- 
jxwals:  one,  for  a  strong  organization  to 
control  the  International  seas;  and  so-called 
revenue-sharing  proposals  that  would  spread 
the  income  from  ocean  activities  among  all 
nations.  The  draft  treaty  also  tried  to  mini- 
mize coastal  state  control  over  the  offshore 
economic  areas — thus  giving  other  nations 
more  access  to  them— through  a  complicated 
"trusteeship"  arrangement  that  has  since 
been  dropped. 

Since  1970,  these  so-called  international 
proposals  have  been  gradually  eroded  by  the 
twin  forces  of  militant  nationalism  among 
the  developing  countries — many  of  which 
are  coastal  states — and  bickering  among  af- 
fected U.S.  Industries  and  government 
agencies. 

The  current  Treasury-inspired  economic 
reviews  are  part  of  this  ongoing  evolution, 
and  ultimately  they  could  help  kUl  some  of 
the  remaining  "internationalist  U.S.  posi- 
tions. For  one  thing,  the  reviews  are  'recon- 
sidering the  feasibiUty  of  international  rev- 
enue sharing.  For  another,  they  include  the 
question  of  whether  a  strong  international 
organization  supervising  development  of  sea- 
bed minerals  is  in  the  U.S.  economic  Interest. 
Questions  like  these,  coming  only  a  matter 
of  months  before  the  Caracas  meeting,  have 
clearly  angered  veteran  officials  who  are  deal- 
ing with  the  U.S.  role  in  the  conference.  "I 
think  they're  grossly  incompetent  and  ill- 
informed,"  one  official  said  of  some  Treasury 
reviewers.  "They  really  dldnt  understand  the 
kinds  of  things  that  went  on  in  the  last  3 
years.  When  they  Jumped  in,  it  turned  into 
an  education  program  for  Treasury." 

But  other  sources  say  that,  in  all  the  years 
of  preparation,  the  government  has  never 
taken  a  hard  look  at  the  economic  impact 
of  the  proposals  of  the  United  States  and 
of  other  countries.  Such  a  review,  they  say, 
is  needed,  especially  in  view  of  the  energy 
situation.  "We're  looking  at  questions  which 
Just  haven't  been  asked,"  said  one  official. 
"Let's  face  it.  The  world  is  not  the  same  as 
It  was  in  1970." 

AcccM'dlng  to  sources  both  In  and  out  of 
the  Treasury,  Shultz,  Simon,  and  deputy  as- 
sistant  secretary  Howard  Worthington  be- 
came aware  in  March  of  the  possible  eco- 
nomic problems  that  could  arise  from  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  conference.  They  then  suc- 
ceeded In  obtaining  a  place  on  the  key  steer- 
ing group  for  the  VS.  delegation,  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  lOO-man  Interagency 
Task  Force  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea.  The  one 
Treasury  lawyer  who  had  been  working  with 
the  big  task  force  was  reassigned  to  other, 
unrelated  duties.  Treasury  then  appointed 
four  economists  to  work  full  time  on  Law 
of  the  Sea,  and  three  administrators  to  work 
part  time. 

The  reviews  themselves  were  ordered  as 
a  result  of  an  early  summer  meeting  of  the 
committee  that  arbitrates  interagency  dis- 
putes on  Law  of  the  Sea  matters,  the  Under- 
secretaries' Committee  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council.  In  addition  to  Treasury  par- 
ticipation, the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
Peter  Flanlgan's  Council  on  International 
Economic  Policy  in  the  White  Hovise,  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  are 
said  to  be  involved.  Also,  some  outside  aca- 
demic economists  have  contribtited  along 
with  specialists  in  other  federal  agencies. 

At  first  the  studies  were  conducted  pub- 
licly, like  many  other  projects  generated  in 
connection  with  the  conference.  But  some- 
time during  the  summer  the  chairman  of 
the  Interagency  task  force,  Jc^in  N.  Moore 
of  the  State  Department,  decided  they  should 
be  classified. 

One  of  the  major  Issues  being  studied  Is 
the  question  of  how  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
conference  could  affect  future  U.S.  energy 
supplies.  A  central  dispute  concerns  the 
amount  of  control  a  nation  will  have  over 
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development  of  the  oil  and  gas  resources 
within  the  proposed  coastal  economic  zone 
on  the  contmental  shelf.  Although  only  a 
handful  of  nations  have  continental  shelves 
extending  beyond  200  mUes,  most  nations, 
as  a  matter  of  self-interest,  favor  a  coastal 
economic  zone  boundary  of  200  miles  off- 
shore. The  United  States,  whose  continental 
shelf  Is  even  wider  in  some  places,  has  re- 
mained ambivalent  as  to  whether  it  favors 
a  200-mlle  limit  or  one  Including  the  entire 
continental  shelf.  Meanwhile,  the  Soviet 
Union  favors  an  economic  zone  limit  at  a 
water  depth  of  500  meters  or  to  a  distance  of 
100  miles — a  proposal  that  would  favor  the 
Soviet  Union  but  few  other  countries.  Some 
nations  favor  a  much  narrower  economic 
zone  limit — for  example,  one  extending  to 
only  40  miles,  which  would  leave  as  much 
as  60  percent  of  the  estimated  offshore  oil 
and  gas  reserves  In  International  waters. 

According  to  a  recent  United  Nations 
study,  the  U.S.  continental  shelf  Is  estimated 
to  have  approximately  400  billion  barrels  of 
potentially  recoverable  oil.  or  as  much  as 
ten  times  the  proven  reserves  of  the  United 
States  and  three  times  those  of  Saudi 
Arabia.  Under  many  of  the  proposals  before 
the  conference,  some  of  those  U.S.  reserves 
could  go  to  other  nations — either  through 
direct  exploitation  or  through  international 
sharing  mechanisms.  These  are  the  kinds  of 
questions  under  review. 

A  further  complication  is  the  Issue  of 
what  would  become  of  the  Income  from  off- 
shore oil  and  gas  development.  In  1970, 
UJ3.  officials  mentioned — but  did  not  for- 
mally propose— that  as  much  as  50  to  60 
percent  of  the  revenues  from  ocean  resoiurce 
development  ')e  directed  to  developing  coun- 
tries, in  accord  with  the  principle  that  the 
oceans  resources  are  the  "common  heri- 
tage" of  mankind.  Since  then,  U.S.  officials 
have  avoided  naming  percentages,  but  have 
continued  to  back  the  revenue-sharing  pro- 
posal In  principle. 

Revenue  sharing  also  enters  into  negotia- 
tions because  the  United  States  and  several 
other  countries  have  said  that  they  favor 
some  revenue  sharing  from  deep  seabed  min- 
ing activities.  Although  the  preliminary  ne- 
gotiations have  focused  on  what  kind  of  In- 
ternational organization  should  license  deep- 
sea  development  and  divide  up  the  spoils,  the 
current  economic  reviews  are  said  to  t>e  look- 
ing at  revenue  sharing.  Treasury  officials  are 
said  to  be  skeptical  of  the  concept's  feasibil- 
ity, and  to  be  trying  to  figure  out  bow  much 
revenue  might  be  Involved. 

Should  It  conclude  that  the  notion  is  un- 
sound, the  United  States  may  have  Jettison 
an  Important  element  of  its  position  In  the 
conference.  Hitherto  the  revenue-sharing 
proposals  have  helped  the  U.S.  In  Its  role  as 
purported  world  leader;  moreover,  they  are  a 
bargaining  chip  in  dealing  with  some  devel- 
oping countries  who,  under  revenue  sharing, 
would  stand  to  benefit. 

The  list  of  other  Issues  Involved  In  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  is  long,  and  the  present  eco- 
nomic review  is  said  to  cover  many  psirts  of 
It.  Fisheries  and  environmental  questions  are 
said  to  be  included.  Military  considerations 
are  said  not  to  be.  Officials  would  neither 
confirm  nor  deny  that  scientific  research — 
or  some  aspect  of  the  VS.  position  on  that 
issue — is  included  In  the  reviews. 

Even  if  the  current  interest  of  Shultz  and 
Simon  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea  ends  with  the 
economists  altering  existing  U.S.  positions, 
the  reviews  will  have  achieved  one  other 
thing.  The  architects*  of  the  new  Federal 
Energy  Office,  set  up  in  response  to  the  fuel 
shortage,  were  sufficiently  aware  of  the  con- 
ference to  Include  a  Law  of  the  Sea  office 
among  those  reporting  to  the  FSCa  Assist- 
ant Administrator  for  International  Policy 
and  Programs.  This  is  a  contrast  to  the  other 


agencies  concerned  with  sea  law :  even  In  the 
State  Department,  those  working  on  the 
meeting  operate  out  of  a  temporary  branch 
of  the  legal  affairs  office.  By  and  large,  in 
other  agencies,  those  Involved  are  on  a  tem- 
porary assignment,  on  loan  from  some  other, 
permanent  office. 

A  less  concrete  but  perhaps  more  Impor- 
tant result  of  the  recent  burst  of  activity 
spurred  by  Shultz  and  Simon  is  that,  in  the 
course  of  it  all,  both  these  officials  got  their 
feet  wet  on  oceans  issues  and  became  Inter- 
ested In  the  conference  outcome.  Even  those 
bureaucrats  who  grumble  about  the  new  en- 
trants concede  that  the  review  exercise  has 
also  drawn  attention  to  the  conference  In 
their  own  agencies.  "They  [Treasury]  took  it 
to  the  top,  and  in  the  long  run  that  wUl 
bring  Law  of  the  Sea  to  the  attention  of  the 
other  Secretaries."  Among  them  is  Henry 
Kissinger,  who,  so  far,  is  said  to  have  paid 
little  attention  to  Law  of  the  Sea  matters. 


•Among  whom  were  Shultz  and  Simon. 


REQUEST  THAT  GAO  LOOK  INTO 
PRODUCTION  OP  GAS  AND  OIL 
FROM  PUBLIC  LEASES 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  recent  re- 
ports that  the  oil  and  gas  ind'ostry  are 
withholding  the  production  of  gas  and 
oil  from  public  lands  are  serious,  disturb- 
ing, and  require  investigation.  For  in- 
stance, a  story  in  the  Wilmington  Eve- 
ning Journal  reported  that  900  wells  ai-e 
being  kept  out  of  production  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  reputedly  one  of  the  richest 
natural  gas  producing  areas  in  the  world. 
I  feel  that  these  allegations  must  be  in- 
vestigated and  that  we  must  get  at  the 
truth. 

It  is  important  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  credibility  of  our  entire  energy  pro- 
gram and  the  peace  of  mind  of  our  citi- 
zens that  we  determine  the  facts.  If  these 
reports  are  imtrue,  they  should  be  pub- 
licly refuted  by  an  objective  authority.  If 
an  investigation  by  such  an  authority 
shows  that  there  is  even  some  truth  to 
the  disturbing  things  we  read  and  hear, 
then  this  becomes  a  most  serious  situa- 
tion and  corrective  measures  should  be 
taken  immediately. 

It  would  be  morally  wrong  for  any  oil 
or  gas  company  to  hold  back  on  the  pro- 
duction of  oil  or  gas  from  public  lands 
with  the  expectation  of  higher  prices. 
Should  this  be  the  case  in  any  instance, 
the  company  involved  should  be  ordered 
to  begin  production  Immediately.  A  pen- 
alty for  refusing  to  comply  should  be 
cancellation  of  the  lease. 

To  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  I 
am  taking  steps  to  obtain  answers  to  a 
number  of  very  important  questions 
raised  by  the  current  reports  about  the 
withholding  of  production  from  the  pub- 
lic domain  by  oil  and  gas  companies.  I 
have  today  requested  and  gotten  the 
agreement  of  the  Government  Account- 
ing OflSce  to  obtain  answers  to  the  fol- 
lowing questions  and  to  report  back  to 
me  as  quickly  as  the  information  can  be 
gathered: 

First.  What  provisions  are  cinTcntly 
contained  in  the  regulations  and  leases 
requiring  development  of  the  lease  with- 
in a  certain  time  frame,  and  production 
of  oil  and  gas  by  the  lessee? 

Second.  What  are  the  number  of  non- 
producing  leases  and  acreage  Involved, 
royalties  paid  on  the  production  in  cash 
or  in  kind  during  1972,  and  bonus  and 
rentals  received? 


Third.  What  are  all  leases  producing 
in  calendar  year  1973  and  the  amount 
of  oil  and  gas  produced  by  each  in  that 
period? 

Fourth.  What  are  the  number  of  shut- 
in  oil  and  gas  wells  on  public  lands  and 
what  are  the  reasons  for  the  shut-ins? 

Just  as  soon  as  this  information  is  ob- 
tained, I  will  ask  the  Congress  to  take 
appropriate  action  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  American  public  and  to  be  sure 
that  they  are  being  treated  fairly  and 
equitably  in  both  the  leasing  of  the  pub- 
lic domain  and  in  assuring  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  any  oil  and  gas 
discovered. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
story  from  the  Wilmington  Evening 
Journal  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Wells  in  Gxtlf  Idle  in  Wait  for  Price 

Increase 

(By  Al  Kramer) 

The  nation's  oU  companies  are  keeping 
hundreds  of  wells  shut  down  In  the  natural 
gas-rich  Gulf  of  Mexico  while  spending  mil- 
lions to  advertise  claims  they  are  worldng 
overtime  to  end  the  fuel  crisis. 

The  advertising  is  one  of  the  most  inten- 
sive campaigns  ever  waged  by  the  Industry 
and  is  aimed  at  countering  public  reaction 
to  huge  oU  company  profits  at  a  time  when 
consumers  are  waiting  In  long  lines  to  pay 
record  high  prices  for  gasoline — when  they 
can  find  it. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  advertising  is  that 
astronomical  profits  are  needed  by  the  in- 
dustry in  order  to  finance  the  costly  devel- 
opment of  new  fuel  sources. 

But  behind  this  advertising  barrage  is  the 
fact  the  Industry  is  keeping  at  least  900  wells 
out  of  production  In  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  one 
of  the  richest  natural  gas-producing  areas  in 
the  world. 

The  total  number  of  closed  wells  may  be 
much  higher,  possibly  running  into  the 
thousands.  This  is  because  of  a  loophole  In 
the  federal  law  on  reporting  them. 

The  industry  term  for  these  wells  Is  "pro- 
ducing shut-in."  This  means  that  a  well  has 
l>een  drUled  and  found  able  to  produce  gas 
in  commercial  quantities  but  Instead  has 
been  cappyed. 

Oil  companies  are  only  required  to  report 
shut-In  wells  by  a  block  system.  Each  block 
represents  5,000  acres  of  their  federal  domain 
oil  leases.  E:ach  block  is  considered  a  single 
shut-in  whether  It  contains  one  at  several 
non-producing  wells. 

Why  are  oil  companies  keeping  this  gas 
from  the  market  at  a  time  when  it  is  des- 
perately needed  to  ease  the  energy  crisis? 

The  answer  Is  simple:  They  an  holding 
out  for  higher  profits. 

David  S.  Schwartz,  veteran  economist 
with  the  Federal  Power  Commission  (FPC), 
has  put  it  this  way  In  testimony  before 
Congress : 

"There  are  strong  indications  that  the 
present  gas  supply  shortage  Is  related  to 
speculative  anticipation  of  significantly 
higher  prices  for  producers  and  they  are  pur- 
suing a  strategy  of  aggravating  the  current 
shortage  In  order  to  create  pressure  for  de- 
regulation." 

Schwartz  says  his  views  are  personal  and 
do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  view  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

The  American  Petroleum  Institute,  spokes- 
man tat  the  Industry,  calls  charges  oil  com- 
panies are  keeping  wells  shut  to  drive  up 
prices  "unfounded." 

It  cites  a  U.S.  Geological  Survey  (USGS) 
report  giving  reasons  for  the  shutdowns.  The 
Institute  also  claims  companies  who  fall  to 
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produce  within  a  time  limit  can  havelthelr 
federal  leaves  revoked.  ^ 

But  the  reasons  given  In  the  USOS  atudy 
are  provided  by  the  Industry  without  (UUlIs. 
The  most  common  reason  was  temporarily 
abandoned — a  reason  given  without  ex^ana- 
tlon.  Other  reasons  cited  problems  gecilrally 
considered  easy  to  solve  In  the  Industryil 

And  the  time  limit  for  production!  Isn't 
very  confining.  A  company  has  five  yefrs  to 
drill  a  well  and  can  get  an  almost  autcifeatlc 
five-year  extension.  11 

The  FPC  regulates  the  price  of  natur^  gas. 
Schwartz  and  many  other  observers  bfUeve 
the  day  oil  companies  get  the  power  t^  put 
through  whopping  price  hikes  those  Shut- 
down wells  will  suddenly  begin  gushlngi 

The  Nixon  Administration  Is  pushlnglhard 
for  legislation  that  would  end  FPC  regu^tlon 
of  the  natural  gas  Industry  and  "tret^  the 
wellhead  price  of  gas.  | 

What  would  this  mean  to  the  con8#ner? 
Schwartz  figures  a  price  Increase  alow^ln- 
dustry  lines  would  hike  the  cost  of  nttural 
gas  to  the  nation's  users  from  (4.5  to  ra  bil- 
lion a  year.  jl 

Most  observers  believe  the  Industry  wants 
a  blastoff  In  natural  gas  prices  until  oU  fom- 
panles  are  able  to  reap  the  same  tow*-lng 
profits  from  It  as  from  other  fuels.  | 

The  nation's  major  consumer  groups  are 
bitterly  opposed  to  ending  regulation.      | 

So  Is  Schwartz.  "It's  one  thing  for  thf  In- 
dustry to  rape  the  public  but  It's  anJLher 
thing  for  It  to  ravage  the  public,"  he  sa^ 

Natural  gas  Is  the  only  part  of  the  oil 
dustry  long  regulated  by   the   govern] 
The  regulation  has  always  rankled  am 
Industry  fought  It  hard. 

The  oil  Industry  has  constantly  complai  ned 
that  federal  regulation  has  kept  the  co<  t  of 
natural  gas  artificially  low.  So  low.  In  act, 
that  It  hasn't  been  profitable  to  explore  1  r  It 
and  develop  It. 

But  the  facts  don't  do  much  for  th«  In- 
dustry's case. 

Between  1983  and  1972  the  celling  prto  for 
raw  natural  gas  supplies  went  up  by  40  per 
cent.  ^ 

And  a  recent  decision  by  the  FPC  _ 
Industry  return  on  Investment  of  16  per  . 
This  took  Into  consideration  the  coet  o: 
plorlng,  developing  and  producing  nai 
gas  and  Included  an  allowance  for  dry  ho„„ 
wells  that  are  drilled  but  produce  nothliK. 

In  comparison,  passbook  savings — the  iind 
of  bank  account  moet  average  persons  hafe — 
are  limited  by  federal  law  to  a  5  per  centi  re- 
turn on  Investment  at  commercial  banks |ind 
6.26  per  cent  at  savings  Institutions. 

On  top  of  this,  Schwartz  points  out,  ||the 
oU  Industry  has  developed  a  techniquepor 
Jacking  up  the  coet  of  natural  gas. 

The  FPC  only  has  the  power  to  set 
prices  In  Interstate  sales.  But  It  must  fike 
Into  consideration  the  price  of  gas  sold  mnd 
used  inside  a  single  state  in  settmg  the  foet 
for  Interstate  sales — and  this  forces  the  lost 
up  even  further. 

Major  producers  pay  higher  prices  forlgas 
purchased  in  states  such  as  LoulsianiB^or 
Texas,  often  from  firms  they  have  cloeefties 
with.  Then  they  use  these  costs  to  den#nd 
higher  prices  for  interstate  sales. 

Nobody  but  the  oU  Industry  knows  exlct- 
ly  how  big  an  Impact  the  shutdown  of  natlral 
gas  wells  has  had  on  the  nation's  em 
crisis.  That's  because  only  the  industry  Itas 
the  detailed  Information  that  can  tell  tb» 
full  story,  says  Schwartz. 

But  one  thing  is  certain.  It  has  to  be  ilg. 

There  are  838,000  acres  of  federal  donjLin 
oil  and  gas  leases  in  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  t&at 
are  idle — classified  as  producing  shut-liS, 

OU  companies  paid  nearly  $1.5  billion  lor 
those  leases,  a  sure  indication  they  expe< 
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them  to  be  highly  productive  and  return  a 
sum  far  higher  than  their  investment. 
Someday,  that  is. 

Right  now  the  natural  gas  on  those  leases 
Is  just  sitting  there.  Waiting. 

The  relationship  between  oil  companies 
holding  leases  is  closer  than  between  families 
at  a  Cosa  Nostra  wedding.  That's  why  it's  im- 
possible to  single  out  Individual  companies 
as  behind  the  move  to  keep  natural  gas  from 
the  market. 

Here,  for  example,  is  how  it  works:  At- 
lantic-Rlcbfield  has  94  producing  federal  off- 
shore leases  in  the  Louisiana  area,  but  owns 
only  three  of  them  independently.  In  the 
others  its  partners  are  Cities  Service,  Getty, 
Continental,  Tenneco,  Standard  Oil  of  Cali- 
fornia and  El  Paso  Gas. 

Cities  Service  has  101  leases,  owns  only  one 
independently.  Its  partners  are  Atlantic 
Richfield,  Getty,  Continental,  Mobil,  Tenneco 
and  Standard  Oil  of  California. 

Meanwhile,  Getty  has  100  leases,  owns  two 
of  them  Independently.  Its  partners  are  At- 
lantic Richfield,  Cities  Service,  Continental, 
Mobil,  Tenneco,  Standard  of  California,  Phil- 
lips and  several  smaller  companies. 

The  pattern  remains  the  same  for  the  rest 
of  offshore  holdings  in  the  Gulf.  It  has  also 
seen,  in  recent  years,  the  largest  share  of 
lease  sales  go  to  a  handful  of  the  biggest 
companies. 

This  pattern,  along  with  the  fact  major 
producers  have  interlocking  relationships 
with  pipelines,  proves  a  virtual  monopoly 
exists  in  the  Industry,  according  to  Schwartz. 
Schwartz  agrees  with  a  call  in  Congress  for 
creation  of  a  federal  petroleum  corporation 
that  would  explore  for  and  develop  oil  and 
natural  gas  on  government-owned  land. 

He  would  also  like  to  see  the  present  cash 
bid  system  for  buying  oU  leases,  that  allows 
giant  companies  to  squeeze  out  smaller  com- 
petitors, changed  to  a  system  where  lease 
buyers  would  pay  a  royalty  based  on  produc- 
tion. 

Natural  gas  should  be  providing  a  brighter 
side  to  the  energy  crisis. 

A  conservative  study  shows  that  the  nation 
has  enough  potential  reserves  of  natural  gas 
to  meet  increasing  demands  for  32  years.  A 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  report  puts  the  figure 
at  65  years. 

But  for  the  moment  much  of  that  gas  Is 
going  to  stay  put  while  oil  companies  push 
for  a  price  that  will  bring  them  a  lot  higher 
profit  than  IS  per  cent. 


THE  OENOCIDK  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  strange  that  a  nation,  so  dedi- 
cated to  the  strengthening  of  human 
rights  as  ours,  can  be  hesitant  in  affirm- 
ing that  dedication  in  action.  Yet  the 
International  Convention  on  the  Pre- 
vention and  Punishment  of  the  Crime 
of  Genocide  has  been  awaiting  ratifica- 
tion by  this  body  for  some  25  years. 

The  convention  makes  the  intended 
destruction,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  na- 
tional, racial,  ethnic,  or  religious  groups 
an  international  crime;  and  it  further 
provides  for  the  punishment  of  those 
convicted  of  genocide.  Since  its  unani- 
mous adoption  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  in  1948,  75  nations 
have  become  parties  to  the  treaty.  It  is  a 
treaty  designed  to  implement  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  rights,  and  yet  the 
United  States  has  not  signed  it. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  the  United  States 
claim  to  be  believers  in  humsui  rights. 
In  the  words  of  the  late  John  Kennedy: 


There  is  no  society  so  advanced  that  it 
no  longer  needs  periodic  recommitment  to 
human  rights.  The  United  States  cannot 
afford  to  renounce  responsibility  for  sup- 
port of  the  very  fundamentals  which  distin- 
guish our  concept  of  Government  from  all 
forms  of  tyranny. 

I  once  again  ask  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  affirm  this  belief  and  advise 
and  consent  to  the  treaty. 


PUBLIC  FINANCING  OF  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
not-too-distant  future,  we  are  going  to  be 
asked  once  again  to  consider  and  vote  on 
the  question  of  whether  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  take  over  the  financing 
of  Presidential,  senatorial,  and  congres- 
sional elections  in  this  country.  It  is  my 
hope  that  at  the  time  this  comes  before 
us  we  will  discuss  the  possible  defects 
such  a  drastic  change  in  the  functioning 
of  our  political  system  might  have  on 
that  system  itself.  In  the  past  I  am 
afraid  some  proponents  of  Federal  fi- 
nancing have  ignored  these  possible  con- 
sequences and  attempted  to  get  us  to  ac- 
cept radical  changes  without  full  consid- 
eration of  the  effect  those  changes  might 
have  on  our  system. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  many 
elected  officials  are  beginning  to  &n&\yzt 
these  proposals  in  some  depth  and  ask 
the  questions  that  I  feel  must  be  an- 
swered before  we  move  into  sm  area  that 
could  prove  exceedingly  dangerous.  Rep- 
resentative William  Ketchum  of  Cali- 
fornia's 36th  District  raises  some  of  the 
questions  inherent  in  these  proposals  in 
an  article  printed  in  the  January  issue 
of  Battle  Line,  a  monthly  publication  of 
the  American  Conservative  Union.  Rep- 
resentative Ketchum's  analysis  of  the 
difficulties  that  might  be  raised  by  such 
legislation  is  well  worth  reading,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

TAXPATEaS     BANKKOLUIfC     ElXCTIONS     A     BAD 

Idea,  Sats  Repbcskntatitk  Kktchtjic 
{Because  legiaUitUm  to  finance  elections 
with  taxpayer's  money  vHll  uiutoubtedly  be 
introduced  again  this  session  o/  Congress, 
the  following  facts  put  out  by  Republican 
Rep.  William  Ketchum  of  California  are  of 
particular  interest.) 

In  my  opinion,  federal  financing  of  elec- 
tions will  not  guarantee  honesty  and  ptirlty 
In  politics.  What  It  uiill  do  Is:  (1)  greatly 
assist  the  re-election  of  incumbents,  (2)  lead 
to  marked  decrease  in  voter  participation  and 
responsibility,  (3)  transfer  a  considerable 
amount  of  power  over  our  political  process 
from  private  citizens  to  government  officials, 
and  (4)  upset,  perhaps  drastically,  the  deli- 
cate balance  worked  out  over  360  years  of 
American  political  history  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  individual,  between  politi- 
cians and  voters,  between  political  parties 
and  members  of  those  parties,  and  between 
the  federal  government  and  the  states. 

The  following  are  serious  difficulties  in- 
herent in  all  of  the  financing  proposals. 

1.  Centralization  of  Power.  If  election  cam- 
paigns are  financed  wholly  or  even  in  large 
part  from  Washington,  this  will  greatly  In- 
crease the  potential  power  of  the  federal 
government. 
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2.  Power  Over  Minority  Parties.  Since  the 
amount  of  money  and  the  riiles  for  appor- 
tionment of  funds  will  Inevitably  be  set  by 
the  majority  party  In  Congress  this  will  give 
the  majority  party  considerable  power  over 
the  funding  of  the  other  parties. 

3.  Discouragement  of  Third  Parties.  Most 
of  these  proposals  would  tie  the  amount  of 
money  granted  to  each  party  to  a  formula 
based  on  the  number  of  votes  that  party 
received  In  the  last  election.  This  would  ob- 
viously give  the  party  which  had  a  majority 
at  the  last  election  a  tremendous  advantage 
over  the  second  party  and  even  more  of  an 
advantage  over  a  third  party,  especially  a 
new  party  which  was  not  In  existence  at  the 
last  election.  This  would  gravely  distort  the 
democratic  process  ...  to  say  the  least. 

4.  Discouragement  of  Challengers  and  Pro- 
tection of  Incumbents.  Since  1954,  only  10% 
of  all  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  have  run  for  re-election  have  been 
defeated.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  an  Incum- 
bent Congressman  (or  President;  since  1912 
only  one  President  running  for  re-election 
has  been  defeated.  Herbert  Hoover)  has  a 
great  advantage  under  the  present  system. 
As  an  Inciimbent,  he  has  already  access  to 
the  media,  the  use  of  the  franking  privilege 
to  publicize  his  work,  the  benefits  of  senior- 
ity, etc.  In  order  to  compensate  for  these 
natural  advantages  and  to  have  a  chance  of 
defeating  an  incumbent,  a  challenger  has  to 
start  campaigning  early  and  has  to  spend  at 
least  as  much  in  advertising  (usually  more) 
to  catch  up  with  a  well-known  oflSce -holder. 
A  system  which  apportions  funds  according 
to  the  number  of  votes  garnered  in  the  last 
election  amounts  to  an  Incimibent's  Re- 
Election  Act. 

5.  Infringement  of  n«edom  of  Speech.  An 
Act  which  denies  a  private  citizen  the  right 
to  use  some  of  his  money  to  propagate  his 
political  views  is  simply  an  Infringement  of 
his  freedom  of  speech.  It  would  also  be  im- 
possible to  enforce  in  practice.  There  Is  no 
Constitutional  way  in  which  the  AMA,  for 
Instance,  can  be  prohibited  from  advertising 
its  views  opposing  socialized  medicine  and 
thereby  Indirectly  aiding  Candidate  A  who 
also  opposes  socialized  medicine  and  hurting 
Candidate  B  who  wants  to  fiy  a  Red  flag 
in  front  of  every  home.  Nor  can  COPE  be 
prevented  from  campaigning  against  what 
they  vleiy  as  the  hated  Right-to-Work  Law 
and  thereby  aiding  some  candidates  and  tak- 
ing votes  away  from  others. 

6.  Difficulty  of  Distinguishing  Between 
Cash  and  Non-Cash  Contributions.  If  the 
executives  of  the  Wojunk  Works,  Inc.  favoir 
Candidate  A  and  give  him  a  total  of  $10,000 
in  contributions,  that  would  be  recorded  un- 
der present  law  and  forbidden  under  many 
of  the  new  proposals.  However,  If  the  Labor 
Political  Education  Committee  of  Wojunk 
Works,  Inc.  rounds  up  1.000  of  their  mem- 
bers who  wcM^  20  hours  a  week  manning 
telephones  and  distributing  leaflets  on  Can- 
didate B's  behalf,  that  is  not  counted  as  a 
"contribution"  under  present  law  and  would 
presxunably  not  be  forbidden  in  an  era  of 
federal  financing.  As  we  saw  in  Point  6,  to 
date  would  be  unconstitutional. 

7.  Discouragement  of  Popular  Interest  and 
Participation.  Americans  have  tradltionaUy 
been  great  "joiners"  and  have  promoted  many 
enterprises  (schools,  museums,  chart  ties, 
opera  houses,  sports,  etc.)  by  "community 
action."  It  would  be  against  our  traditions 
to  deny  Americans  the  right  to  put  their 
money  where  their  mouth  is  and  participate 
In  election  campaigns.  Making  canapaign 
funds  dependent  on  a  subsidy  from  the  fed- 
eral government  would  tend  to  discourage 
popular  Interest  and  participation  In  cam- 
paigns and  In  government. 

8.  Oversupply  of  Minor  Candidates.  As  with 
all  other  attempts  by  government  to  control 


the  economy,  the  market  for  political  can- 
didates Is  bound  to  be  distorted.  Depending 
upon  the  vnxxUng  of  specific  proposals,  some 
current  bills  would  grant  federal  money  to 
anyone  who  can  get  his  name  on  the  ballot. 
This  wo\ild  unduly  encourage  frivolous  can- 
didates who  virlll  not  have  to  prove  thell 
ability  to  raise  at  least  some  funds  In  order 
to  wage  a  campaign. 

9.  Low-Voter  Turnout.  If  campaigns  are 
financed  by  the  government  there  will  be  a 
tendency  amiong  many  voters  to  "Let  George 
Do  It."  If  they  believe  they  are  not  needed 
and  not  Involved  many  will  stay  home  on 
election  day.  A  plethora  of  amateurish  mi- 
nor candidates  wUl  also  provide  a  boring  or 
even  frivolo\i£  campaign  and  thereby  alienate 
many  voters.  These  trends  would  also  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  chances  for  vic- 
tory of  the  Incumbent.  The  end  result  of 
this  will  be  to  make  Incumbents  less  re^on- 
sive  to  the  people. 

10.  Weakening  of  Party  Responsibility.  If 
parties  no  longer  have  the  responsibility  of 
raising  funds  (and  persuading  a  substantial 
number  of  people  that  they  merit  financial 
support)  our  traditional  political  party  sys- 
tem will  Inevitably  be  weakened.  If  politi- 
cians receive  their  campaign  money  directly 
from  the  federal  government  they  will  be 
less  responsive  to  their  colleagues  and  the 
elected  officials  of  their  party.  Party  respon- 
sibility (allowing  for  Independence,  of  course, 
on  matters  of  conscience)  is  an  Important 
element  in  Insuring  political  and  national 
stabUlty. 

11.  Problem  of  Funding  Local  Candidates. 
Most  of  the  current  proposals  provide  govern- 
ment finance  for  federal  candidates.  How- 
ever, If  most  people  have  the  Impression  that 
the  government  Is  now  financing  elections, 
it  will  be  more  difficult  to  raise  money  to 
fund  local  campaigns. 

12.  Ironically,  More  Money  Would  Be  Spent 
on  Federal  Elections.  Many  of  the  proposers 
of  these  campaign  reforms  believe  that  too 
much  money  is  being  spent  on  electioneering. 
Tet,  as  a  general  rule,  whenever  the  federal 
government  begins  to  spend  money  (for  med- 
ical care  for  the  aged,  for  a  new  weaipaa, 
etc.)  the  costs  almost  always  are  far  higher 
than  the  original  estimates.  The  supply  of 
federal  money  will  encourage  candidates  to 
obtain  and  to  spend  as  much  as  they  pos- 
sibly can.  At  the  present  time  only  about 
SO  House  races  are  hotly  contested;  \i  candi- 
dates are  able  to  obtain  "free"  federal  money 
tat  the  asking,  however,  they  will  be  tempted 
to  use  it  whether  they  really  need  it  or  not. 

13.  The  Increasing  Cost  to  the  Taxpayers. 
All  of  the  disadvantages  mentioned  above 
will  come  about  at  the  expense  of  the  tax- 
payer. His  money  will  be  used,  whether  he 
likes  it  or  not,  to  support  candidates  that 
do  not  Interest  him  or  even  those  to  which 
he  may  be  strongly  opposed.  The  taxpayer 
will  be  forced  to  pay  for  the  campaigns  of 
increasing  numbers  of  minor  candidates  who 
might  not  have  been  able  to  raise  any  signifi- 
cant amount  of  funds  In  "the  open  market." 

14.  Federal  Financing  WiU  Not  (In  Itself) 
Prevent  Corruption.  Unless  one  of  these  bills 
Includes  a  section  to  repeal  Original  Sin 
within  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
federal  financing  will  be  just  as  subject  to 
possible  corruption  as  private  financing  is 
now.  Illegal,  "under-the-table"  gifts  of  cash 
or  of  manpower  (especially  from  Union 
groups)  will  still  be  possible.  As  many  have 
said,  guns  do  not  kill  ptap\e,  people  kill  peo- 
ple. Any  system  is  open  to  misuse.  It  Is  not 
clear  how  federal  financing  will  make  honest 
elections  more  likely;  It  Is  clear,  however, 
that  It  will  Introduce  a  host  of  new  dangers 
and  difficulties. 


REPLENISHMENT  OF  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
I  placed  in  the  Record  a  sampling  of 
editorial  opinion  from  aroimd  the  Na- 
tion expressing  strong  and  unequivocsd 
support  for  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the 
fourth  replenishment  of  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association. 

Today,  I  am  placing  additional  edi- 
torial comment  in  the  Record  in  the 
hope  the  Senate  will  learn  something 
from  the  mistake  made  by  the  House  in 
defeating  IDA  in  January. 

Prom  the  Torrlngton,  Conn.,  Reporter: 

They  (the  Congress)  should  meditate  upon 
a  few  statistics.  The  United  States,  the  rich- 
est nation  in  the  world,  enjoys  a  per  ci^lta 
Income  30  to  40  times  as  great  as  the  nations 
of  Africa  and  Asia.  Yet  it  ranks  14th  among 
the  16  principal  World  Bank  member  na- 
tions In  its  per-caplta  contributions  to  eco- 
nomic development.  And  Its  contributions  In 
terms  of  national  income  are  now  only  10 
percent  of  what  they  were  25  years  ago. 

From  the  Port  Wayne,  Ind.,  Journal 
Gazette: 

.  .  .  the  248-155  vote  did  far  more  to  hurt 
the  Innocent  than  to  achieve  its  goal  of 
putting  the  world  on  notice  that  VS.  largess 
no  longer  is  unlimited. 

Prom  the  Cleveland  Press: 

If  the  U.S.  reneges  on  its  promised  contri- 
bution to  IDA.  so  will  other  wealthy  nations. 
Thus  the  total  cost  to  poor  countries  will  be 
some  unknown  multiple  of  $1.5  billion,  and 
it  Is  going  to  hurt  them  crueUy. 

Prom  the  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Press- 
Scimitar: 

More  than  the  oil  Imports  they  (the  devel- 
oping nations)  need,  it  wUl  deprive  them  of 
public  health  services,  improved  agriculture, 
power  and  water  projects,  roads  and 
bridges — In  short,  everything  they  need  to 
lift  their  people  out  of  the  hc^>eless  morass 
of  poverty  Into  which  they  were  born. 

Prom  the  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Commer- 
cial Appeal: 

Above  and  beyond  the  abdication  of  lead- 
ership shown  by  the  House  majority.  It  was 
a  cold,  selfish  stand  for  the  legislators  of 
the  world's  wealthiest  nation  to  take. 

Prom  the  Houston  Post: 

...  are  we  really  helping  ourselves  by 
denying  help  to  nations  in  desperate  need? 
Intense  and  pervasive  poverty  In  developing 
nations  inevitably  creates  emergency  situ- 
ations that  we  cannot  Ignore. 

From  the  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Democrat: 

In  rich  countries  like  the  United  SUtes, 

the  problem  for  most  people  is  simply  doing 

without  a  few  ivixurles.  But  for  the  poor.  It 

means  being  hungry  and  not  keeping  warm. 

From  the  Fresno,  Calif.,  Bee: 
The  House  of  Representatives'  recent  vote 
to  kill  a  bill  to  aid  the  world's  most  under- 
developed countries  through  the  World 
Bank's  International  Development  AssocU- 
tlon  Is  a  disaster  for  mlUlons  of  poor  pe<^le. 

Prom  the  San  Diego  Union : 
.  .  .  siispendlng  IDA  aid  would  hasten  the 
collapse  of  Third  World  economies. 

FnMn  the  Newark,  N.J.,  Star-Ledger: 

It  should  be  apparent — ^but  It  wasnt  on 

C^ltol  Hill— that  this  is  not  a  "give-away 
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prognuB  but  an  enllghteiMd,  rexion^le  ap- 
proadi  to  toretgn  mUL  i 

Prom  the  Garden  City,  N.Y..  Ne|»day: 
.  .  .  the  richest  nation  on  eartb  Jias  re- 
neged e?en  on  tbU  modest  commlt^j^ent  to 
the  poorest. 

Prom  the  Hartford,  Conn., 
Tbere  la  •  moral  obligation  to  beiji  needy 
nations  Ikclp  tliemselyes — and  IDA  d^es  tbat 

well. 

Prom  the  Salt  lAke  City,  |utah. 
Tribune: 

None  of  these  or  other  excuses  mltlakte  the 
cmel  fact  that  a  wealthy  nation,  o^e  dls- 
tlngulahed  for  Its  humanitarian  geoilraelty, 
has  turned  Its  well-fed  back  on  stibrvlng, 
sick,  uneducated  and  hopeless  masseur  fel- 
low human  beings.  | 

Prom  the  Salem,  Oreg..  Journal^ 
The  VS.  accepted  a  moral  obligakon  to 
help  deTCloping  nations,  though  Inf 
years  the  U.S.  share  of  Its  gross 
product  allocated  to  foreign  aid  is 
fraction  of  what  It  used  to  be.  Manj 
advanced   countries    are    now   cont 
more  on  a  per  capita  basis  than  the 

Prom    the    Rochester,    N.Y., 
Union: 

Countries  tbat  receive  aid  often  nsi  It  to 
buy  American  products,  helping  creaA  jobs 
and  Improve  the  economy.  And  AmeTi(mn  in- 
dustry depends  on  raw  materials  whlc|i  come 
from  many  underdevelcq>ed  nations.  | 

Prom  the  Roanoke,  Va.,  World-wews: 
.  .  .  what  the  House  displayed  was  i£>t  na- 
tional   pride,    but   national    arrogance   and 
stupidity.  s 

I  ask  iinanimotis  consent  thalg  these 
editorials,  and  others  from  which  ^  have 
not  quoted,  be  printed  in  the  REoeso. 

There  being  no  objectitm,  the  edl^rials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  IIzcord, 
as  folloiwB:  | 

[Prom  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Jo 
Oasette.  Feb.  4, 1974) 
Aid:  Victim  or  F«iTSTa*Tioi»p 

The  recent  House  vote  to  wlthhol<i 
T7JB.  contributions   to   the  World 
the  undeniable  result  of  frustration 
years  of  disillusionment  with  forei, 
with  most  actions  taken  out  of 
however,  the  248-155  vote  did  far 
hurt  the  innocent  than  to  achieve 
of   putting   the   world   on   notice   tt 
laigeoB  no  longer  is  unlimited. 

In  the  first  place,  the  proposed  11. #  billion 
eontvlbutlon  to  the  World  Bank's  %tema- 
tiooal  Development  Association  repttsented 
a  major  departure  from  traditional  ^relgn- 
ald  patterns.  The  association,  whlcU  makes 
low-cost  loans  for  developnvent  projects  In 
the  world's  21  poorest  nations,  w#ild  be 
funded  mnltilaterally  under  termslfof  an 
agreement  that  was  negotiated  amclfcg  the 
world's  25  richest  nations  In  Kenya  l^t  fall. 

The  sharing  agreement  provided  f«r  $4.5 
billion  In  aid  to  finance  development  projects 
of  direct  assistance  to  the  poorest  se^nents 
of  the  least-developed  countries,  ptu-tiiularly 
in  the  drought-plagrued  Sahel  region  of  west- 
em  Africa.  The  UB.  share  of  this 
would  have  been  the  $1.5  billion 
House  voted  to  kill.  Unlike  the  oth^ 
nations,  which  are  required  to  pay!  their 
sbarea  within  three  years,  the  United  states 
could  have  q>rcad  its  contribution  ov#  four 
years.  \ 

The  now-endkngered  agreement  waala  gen- 
uine effort  to  dtatrlbute  the  load  for  aAsttnc 
poor  nations,  and  would  have  cut  the'jio  per 


>ount 

t  the 

rich 


cent  share  the  United  States  has  been  paying 
to  33  per  cent.  This  is  in  contrast  to  Japan, 
which  would  have  tripled  its  contribution, 
and  to  Oermany,  which  would  have  doubled 
Its  share.  An  American  refusal  to  fulfill  Its 
part  of  the  bargain  will  give  the  other  24 
signatories  an  excuse  to  back  out  too. 

The  dimensions  of  such  a  catastrophic  blow 
to  the  ideal  of  International  assistance  for 
the  poorest  of  the  poor  would  be  hard  to 
calculate.  The  World  Bank  has  forsaken  the 
notion  prevalent  In  recent  U.S.  aid  programs, 
that  strengthening  national  economies  some- 
how will  rescue  the  poor  from  the  mo- 
rass of  starvation  and  denial.  This  idea 
seldom  has  worked,  and  the  present  agree- 
ment is  an  attempt  to  aid  the  poor  directly. 
Most  of  the  nations  involved  are  small  and 
struggling  for  survival.  Larger  countries  also 
are  aided,  however — last  year  30  per  cent  of 
all  aid  received  by  India  came  from  the 
World  Bank  association. 

The  agreement,  then,  and  the  U.S.  share 
of  the  assistance,  meets  every  argument  of- 
fered against  foreign-aid  "giveaways"  of  the 
past.  International  burden-sharing  would 
remove  the  majority  of  the  load  from  the 
United  States;  people,  not  governments, 
would  be  the  recipients;  the  prestigious 
World  Bank  would  insinre  the  aid  is  used  as 
Intended:  and  the  U.S.  for  the  first  time  in 
history  would  pay  less  In  international  as- 
sistance while  seeing  a  greater  return  in 
terms  of  human  misery  relieved. 

Every  effort  now  should  be  made  to  gain 
Senate  approval  of  the  agreement,  and  to 
return  it  to  the  Hovise  where  perhaps  it 
would  fare  better  now  that  understandable 
frustrations  with  past  foreign  aid  programs 
have  been  relieved. 

(From    the    Torrlngton     (Conn.)     Register, 

Jan.  28.  1974) 

Abe  These  the  "AMniCANs"? 


t«st  week  The  Register  for  the  umpteenth 
time  vaas  requested  to  reprint  an  Item  called 
"Americana"  written  by  73-yeax-old  Canadian 
named  Gordon  Sinclair.  Apparently  many 
readers  didn't  notice  It  when  it  was  printed 
last  month,  and  It  has  been  making  the 
rounds  in  other  publications  similar  to  that 
patriotic  eulogy  several  years  ago  called,  "I 
am  a  tired  American."  Anyway  "Americans" 
Is  an  Intpassloned  sermon  dedicated  to  the 
citleens  of  the  United  States  whom  it  de- 
scribee as  "the  most  generous  and  probably 
the  most  least-appreciated  people  in  ail  the 
earth." 

Maybe  the  description  is  accurate.  But 
you'd  have  a  hard  time  proving  it  by  the 
first  major  action  In  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives after  the  memtiers  returned 
from  six  weeks  with  their  constituents  dur- 
ing the  holiday  recess. 

By  a  reaounding  vote  of  248  to  155,  the 
people's  representatives  killed  a  bill  author- 
izing the  appropriation  of  tl-5  billion  over 
the  next  four  years  as  America's  share  of  a 
World  Bank  fund  for  lending  desperately 
needed  aid  to  the  underdeveloped  nations  of 
the  world. 

It  was  a  shabby  performance.  Robert  8. 
McNamara,  president  of  the  World  Bank  and 
a  man  who  normally  refrains  from  canrtlrt 
comment  cm  such  matters,  termed  it  "an 
unmitigated  disaster  for  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions ol  people  in  the  poorest  nations."  Bven 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  George  Shultx. 
often  pictured  as  the  Nixon  administration's 
8crooge-ln-residence,  bad  worked  vigorously 
for  the  bill's  passage  and  is  no«  seeking  some 
way  to  "give  the  House  another  chance  to 
do  the  right  thing." 

No  doubt  most  oC  the  248  congressmen 
who  flublied  the  first  chance  last  week 
would  Justify  their  votes  on  the  grounds  that 
the  United  States  has  already  done  more 


than  Its  share  to  lift  up  the  poor.  Like  Gor- 
don Sinclair,  they  presumably  feel  that  this 
nation's  charitable  Instincts  have  too  often 
been  rewarded  with  criticism  rather  than 
gratitude. 

They  should  mediate  upon  a  few  statistics. 
The  United  States,  the  richest  nation  in  the 
world,  enjoys  a  per  capita  income  30  to  40 
times  as  great  as  the  nations  of  Africa  and 
Asia.  Yet  it  ranks  14th  among  the  16  prin- 
cipal World  Bank  member-nations  in  its 
per-caplta  contributions  to  economic  de- 
velopment. And  its  contributions  in  terms 
of  national  income  are  now  only  10  per  cent 
of  what  they  were  26  years  ago. 

This  doesn't  negate  the  claim  that  Ameri- 
cans as  individuals  have  a  long  tradition  of 
compassion  and  concern  for  the  needs  of  fel- 
low human  beings  lx>th  at  home  and  abroad. 
They  do.  But  it  does  suggest  that  as  a  na- 
tion we  are  hardly  Justified  in  being  smug 
about  our  l>ene&ciarle8. 

Rich  nations,  like  rich  individuals,  hava 
an  obligation  to  be  charitable.  It  is  not  an 
obligation  that  can  be  repealed  on  the 
grounds  that  the  recipients  of  our  charity 
have  failed  to  bow  and  scrape  in  return. 

[From  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar, 

Feb.  4, 1B741 

Am  Iix-CoKsnnatK»  Votk 

The  House  should  reconsider  Its  lopsided 
248-150  vote  against  a  new  $1,500,000,000 
U.S.  contribution  to  the  IDA,  the  branch  of 
the  World  Bank  that  makes  "soft"  loans  to 
the  poorest  of  the  world's  poor  nations. 

The  administration  bill  to  fund  the  IDA 
was  beaten  by  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances, chief  among  which  was  the  oil  price 
squeeze  and  the  widespread  suspicion  in  the 
House  that  a  great  deal  of  the  $1,500,000,000 
would  ultimately  find  its  way  Into  the  treas- 
uries of  extortionate  Arab  oil  princes. 

Lending  credence  to  this  theory  is  a  World 
Bank  calculation  that,  for  41  of  the  have- 
not  nations,  the  increases  in  the  price  of  the 
oil  they  mnst  Import  would  more  than  eat 
up  the  total  foreign  aid  they  wlU  receive 
from  all  sources  this  year.  Hence,  the  House 
reasoned,  the  U.S.  contribution  to  IDA  would 
do  no  more  than  further  enrich  oil-produc- 
ing nations  that  are  plucking  the  industrial 
Western  world  like  a  helpless  chicken. 

As  tempting  as  the  theory  is,  it  won't 
stand  analysis.  If  the  U.S.  reneges  on  its 
promised  contribution  to  IDA,  so  will  other 
wealthy  nations.  Thus  $1,600,000,000  the 
total  cost  to  poor  countries  will  be  some  un- 
known multiple  of  $1,500,000,000,  and  it  Is 
going  to  hurt  them  cruelly.  More  than  the 
oil  imports  they  need,  it  will  deprive  them  of 
pubUc  health  services.  Improved  agriculture, 
power  and  water  projects  and  bridges— in 
short,  everything  they  need  to  lift  their 
people  out  of  the  hojieless  morass  of  pov- 
erty into  which  they  were  bom. 

If  the  poor  nations  of  the  earth  conclude 
that  there  Is  no  compassion  left  among  the 
wealthy  countries,  and  no  hope  of  further 
help  in  Improving  the  lot  of  their  woefully 
needy  people,  the  ultimate  price  to  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  western 
world  might  be  very  high  indeed.  The  Mar- 
shall Plan  foreign  aid  has  been  firmly  based 
on  the  enlightened  self-interest  of  the  United 
States.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  abandon  this 
philosophy  now  In  an  attempt  to  strike  back 
at  oU  blackmail. 

The  administration  promises  to  resubmit 
a  scaled -down  request  for  new  IDA  funds. 
We  h<^>e  It  does  so.  We  hope,  too,  that  the 
White  House  will  support  the  new  request 
with  more  vigor  and  purpose  than  It  showed 
during  the  House  debate  over  the  original 
request. 
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(From  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)   Commercial 
Appeal,  Feb.  4, 1974] 

HOOSX  TUKNS  ISOtATIONIBT 

There  Is  a  kind  of  wisdom — the  sort  gained 
by  burning  one's  hand — in  the  post-Vietnam 
recognition  that  the  United  States  cannot  be 
the  world's  policeman.  Nor  can  this  country 
rush  to  the  aid  of  every  country  in  need. 
It  is  obvious  that  within  this  federation 
tbere  are  needs  which  are  not  being  fully 
met. 

But  it  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  to  become 
so  isolationist  that  we  ttim  our  backs  com- 
pletely on  the  underdeveloped  countries. 
That  is  Just  what  the  House  did  last  week 
when  it  voted  248  to  155  against  a  $1.6- 
billlon  contribution  to  the  International  De- 
velopment Association  (IDA),  the  soft-loan 
subsidiary  of  the  World  Bank. 

Unfortunately,  the  bill  is  also  in  trouble 
In  the  Senate. 

The  purpose  of  IDA  is  to  make  long-term 
loans  with  no  interest  other  than  an  annual 
service  charge  of  three-fourths  of  one  per 
cent  to  governments  of  countries  with  a  per 
capita  annual  income  of  $375  or  less. 

Contributions  to  IDA  are  made  every 
three  years.  The  United  States'  third  replen- 
ishment period  Is  due  to  run  out  June  30. 
The  UJS.  share  of  IDA'S  funds  has  been  40 
per  cent,  but  it  was  cut  to  33.3  per  cent  at 
the  meeting  of  the  World  Bank  and  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  in  Kenya  last  Sep- 
tember. 

Up  to  66  per  cent  of  supportive  loans  for 
India,  Pakistan  and  Bangladesh  come  from 
IDA.  It  is  the  financial  buttress  of  the  sub- 
Sahara  countries  of  Africa,  now  suffering 
from  drouth  and  starvation. 

The  position  taken  by  those  in  the  House 
who  defeated  this  American  loan  contribu- 
tion is  that  this  nation  somehow  can  look 
away  from  the  poverty,  disease  and  collapse 
of  helpless  countries.  We  have  tried  for 
years  to  convince  the  other  industrial  na- 
tions that  they  should  share  with  the  United 
States  a  portion  of  this  humane  out-reach. 
If  we  suddenly  play  Scrooge,  that  marks  the 
end  of  IDA  and  chaos  for  suffering  nations. 

Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  and 
Treasury  Secretary  George  Schultz  called  the 
Jan.  23  House  vote  "a  major  setback  to  oiir 
efforts  of  cooperation  and  in  the  ability  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  leadership  in  a 
world  where  there  is  an  increasingly  serious 
tendency  for  nations  to  believe  that  their 
best  Interest  lies  in  going  it  alone." 

The  Nixon  administration  requested  re- 
plenishment funds  for  IDA.  But  majorities 
in  both  parties  voted  no.  Surprisingly,  the 
only  representative  from  the  Tennessee-Ar- 
kansas-Mississippi area  to  vote  for  the  IDA 
funds  was  Dan  Kuykendall,  Memphis  Repub- 
lican. 

Above  and  beyond  the  abdication  of  lead- 
ership shown  by  the  House  majority.  It  was 
a  cold,  selfish  stand  for  the  legislators  of 
the  world's  wealthiest  nation  to  take.  We 
hope  before  it  Is  too  late  the  funds  will  be 
reconsidered  and  approved. 

[From  the  Houston  Post,  Feb.  10. 1974] 
Banned  Am 

The  vote  by  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  deny  the  proposed  $1.6-blUlon  con- 
tribution to  the  World  Bank's  International 
Development  Association  (IDA)  U  a  serious 
blow  to  efforts  to  improve  the  lot  of  mU- 
Uons  in  the  poor  nations.  Unfortunately,  the 
request  for  funds  came  while  the  VB.  is 
struggling  with  the  energy  crisis  and  bat- 
tling Inflation  at  home.  As  a  resiUt,  it  was 
easy  for  congressmen  to  feel  that  charity 
begins  at  home. 

But  are  we  reaUy  helping  ourselves  by 
denying  help  to  nations  in  desperate  need? 
Intense  and  pervasive  poverty  in  developing 


nations  Inevitably  creates  emergency  situa- 
tions that  we  cannot  ignore.  Unilateral  aid 
to  Bangladesh,  India  and  areas  of  Africa 
where  starvation  is  rampant  is  costing  us  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  By  refusing  to  appropriate 
the  $1.5  billion,  which  is  our  share  of  a  $4.5 
billion  package  negotiated  among  the  indus- 
trial nations,  we  threaten  an  entire  concept 
of  multilateral  aid  to  the  pocHvst  of  the  poor 
countries. 

If  we  fail  to  contribute  our  share  to  this 
International  loan  pool,  other  participating 
nations,  some  in  deeper  crisis  than  we.  may 
be  tempted  to  back  off  and  the  carefully 
laid  plans  of  last  year's  World  Bank  meeting 
In  Nairobi  could  crumble.  It  was  through 
American  efforts,  with  the  help  of  the  World 
Bank  President  Robert  McNamara,  that  the 
U.S.  share  of  the  loan  pool  was  reduced  from 
40  per  cent  of  the  total  to  one-third  and  that 
of  the  other  Industrialized  nations  was  raised 
to  two-thirds.  For  example,  Japan  agreed  to 
triple  its  contribution  and  Germany's  would 
be  more  than  double  under  the  Nairobi  plan. 

Even  at  the  old  rate  we  were  in  an  advan- 
tageous position.  In  terms  of  percentages  of 
gross  national  product,  the  U.S.  was  contrib- 
uting less  than  were  14  of  the  16  most  pros- 
perous nations.  By  turning  our  backs  on  even 
this  reduced  participation,  we  remove  the 
American  leadership  on  which  IDA  depends 
and  threaten  to  reverse  the  world's  strongest 
trend  toward  international  burden-sharing. 
The  alternative  is  a  return  to  the  system  of 
bilateral,  string-attached  aid  from  large 
countries  to  small  countries  in  the  hope  that 
some  of  it  will  trickle  down  to  the  poor  peo- 
ple for  whom  it  is  intended.  That  is  a  hope 
that  has  often  been  futile  in  the  past. 

In  addition  to  humanitarl8^  reasons  for 
participating  in  the  IDA  loan  pool,  tbere  are 
mutual  economic  benefits  In  Increasing  the 
productivity  and  Improving  the  welftu*  of 
poor  populaces.  There  is  also  the  matter  of 
co<^>eratlng  with  our  traditional  trading 
partners.  As  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kis- 
singer asked.  "How  can  we  expect  coopera- 
tion on  oil  if  we  will  not  cooperate  to  relieve 
hunger?" 

[From  the  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Democrat, 

Feb.  6, 1974] 

Starving  Peopls  Ignored 

The  House  voted  166  to  248  against  an 
administration-sponsored  bill  last  week  that 
would  have  committed  the  U.S.  to  a  $1.5  bil- 
lion loan  to  the  International  Development 
Association.  The  money  goes  to  Increase  the 
production  of  energy  and  to  improve  agri- 
culture in  the  world's  poorest  countries — 
places  like  sub-Sahara  Africa,  Bangladesh 
and  India  where  people  are  literally  starving 
to  death. 

The  World  Bank  dispenses  this  money  to 
the  poor  countries  In  the  form  of  "soft 
loans,"  which  have  no  interest  other  than  an 
annual  service  charge  of  three -fourths  of  1 
per  cent.  The  terms  include  a  50-year  ma- 
turity period  with  a  lO-year  grace  period. 

The  proposal  represented  a  reduction  from 
the  United  States'  regular  contribution,  from 
40  per  cent  to  33  and  one-third  per  cent. 
Even  at  40  per  cent,  the  United  States  was 
contributing  less  of  its  gross  national  prod- 
uct than  14  of  the  16  most  prosperous  na- 
tions. Furthermore,  inflation  has  reduced  the 
value  of  the  money  available  considerably 
during  the  past  few  years. 

President  Nixon  anticipated  tbat  Congress 
might  oppose  the  aid,  so,  with  the  help  of 
World  Bank  President  Robert  McNamara,  he 
persuaded  the  other  industrial  nations  of 
the  world  to  Increase  their  "soft  loans"  to 
the  poorest  countries  from  40  per  cent  to  66 
per  cent,  which  allowed  the  United  States  to 
reduce  its  contribution  from  40  to  33  per 
cent. 

But    he    obviously    underestimated    the 


amount  of  opposition  he  had  in  Congress.  It 
seems  to  be  a  combination  of  things,  not  the 
least  of  them  Watergate.  Others  are  the 
growing  isolationism  resulting  from  Vietnam, 
other  setbacks  abroad,  concern  about  the  oil 
shortage  and  the  dollar.  Another  factor  U  the 
growing  opposition  In  Congress  to  all  kinds 
of  foreign  aid.  Mr.  Nixon  marshalled  support 
from  only  47  Republicans,  while  137  opposed 
the  bUl. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  such  matters  have  to 
result  In  cruelty  toward  poor  countries  that 
are  being  hurt  much  more  than  the  United 
States  by  energy  and  economic  conditions. 
In  rich  countries  like  the  United  States,  the 
problem  for  most  people  is  simply  doing 
without  a  few  luxuries.  But  for  the  poor,  it 
means  being  hungry  and  not  keeping  warm. 

It  Is  especially  disturbing  that  Arkansas 
Representatives  Hammerschmidt,  Alexander 
and  Thornton  all  voted  against  the  assist- 
ance and  that  Representative  Mills  didn't 
vote. 

This  aid  is  desperately  needed.  The  bill 
should  be  brought  back  to  life  and  approved, 
in  the  interest  of  this  country's  historic  com- 
mitment to  helping  the  less  fortunate.  It  is 
not  Just  charity.  A  world  vrtth  fewer  unfor- 
tunates is  a  safer  and  more  stable  world  to 
live  in. 

The  administration  Is  devoting  its  atten- 
tion now  to  the  Senate,  hoping  that  it  will 
pass  the  bill  and  thereby  keep  it  alive  for  an- 
other hearing  by  the  House.  Although  Ar- 
kansas Sens.  J.  William  Pulbright  and  John 
McClellan  have  recently  been  voting  against 
foreign  aid  proposals,  vre  hope  that  in  this 
instance  they  will  reconsider. 

(Prom  the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee,  Jan.  30,  1974] 

(Identical  editorial  In  Sacramento  Bee, 

Sacramento,  Calif.] 

Tttritoown  of  Woaij>  Bank  Am  Htrars  the 

Poorest  on  Earth 

The  House  of  Representatives'  recent  vote 
to  kill  a  bill  to  aid  the  world's  most  under- 
developed coimtrles  through  the  World 
Bank's  International  Development  Associa- 
tion is  a  disaster  for  millions  of  poor  people. 

In  its  shortsighted  action  the  House  de- 
feated a  $1.5  bUUon  contribution  by  the 
United  States,  a  part  of  a  larger  sharing 
agreement  negotiated  last  September  in  Nai- 
robi, Kenya,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
World  Bank. 

The  agreement  provides  for  $4.5  billion 
over  three  years,  vrtth  the  United  States' 
share  $1.5  billion.  This  is  the  smallest  share 
ever  for  the  United  States,  which,  unlike  the 
other  countries,  would  be  allowed  to  spread 
its  contribution  over  four  years  Instead  of 
three. 

Most  of  the  coimtrles  affected  by  the  House 
turndown  are  small  and  most  are  in  Africa. 
These  nations,  which  rely  on  the  World  Bank 
for  much  of  their  outside  assistance,  include 
such  countries  as  Niger,  Upper  Volta,  Mali, 
Mauritania,  Senegal  and  Chad,  which  have 
been  undergoing  one  of  the  worst  droughts  In 
history. 

Other  large  recipients  of  these  funds,  such 
as  India,  Pakistan  and  Bangladesh,  also  re- 
cently have  been  hit  by  drought  and  the  cost 
of  Imported  food  grain  has  tripled. 

Af  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  no  friend  of 
foreign  aid,  ctxnmented  editorially:  ".  .  .  the 
House  vote  reflects  a  general  disillusionment 
with  the  US  world  role,  a  disinterest  in  hand- 
outs to  people  who  cannot  vote  In  a  US  con- 
gressional election,  and  a  disintegration  of 
leadership  both  on  Capitol  Hill  and  in  the 
White  House." 

Although  It  Is  not  likely  the  House  will 
reverse  Itself  in  the  next  fortnight,  it  Is  not 
too  late  to  undo  the  damage.  An  administra- 
tion-backed bill  could  be  introduced  into  the 
Senate  and  go  before  the  House  later  this 
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year,  giving  the  admlnistrfttlon  time  • 
ter  Republican  support. 

Congress  and  the  Mlnainistratlon  ihould 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  cl^  the 
funds  and  help  the  poorest  people  in  the 
c*rth  while  m*lntalnlng  American  les«pHrsblp 
throughout  the  world. 
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|Fr«m  the  San  Diego  Unkm,  Fkb.  IJ 
Misplaced  "Backlash" 

The  vote  in  the  House  of  Represecfatlves 
last  week  cutting  off  VS.  funds  for  tbonter- 
natlonal  Development  Association  ls|lnter- 
preted  as  "backlash"  against  the  exoMaltant 
prices  being  charged  by  the  Arab  stages  for 
their  oU.  It  takes  some  circuitous  logl^to  see 
the  connection. 

The  IDA  provides  low-Interest  Ic 
poor  coxmtries  to  develop  their  ecoij 
Few  If  any  countries  selling  oil  to  the 
States  of  America — or  currently  refusing  to 
sen  It  to  us — are  prospective  clients  for  IDA 
loans.  House  members  decided,  howeves,  that 
since  the  moct  urgent  economic  prob| 
undeveloped  countries  Is  paying  thj 
high  price  for  the  oil  they  Import,  the  I 
appropriated  for  IDA  would  eventual!] 
up  In  Arab  pockets. 

It  Is  true  that  as  long  as  the  oil-co| 
Ing  nations  axe  willing  and  able  to  pay ; 
ever  the  oil-producing  nations  demand^there 
Is  leas  likelihood  that  the  price  wlll|come 
down  to  a  more  reasonable  level.  Thenrob- 
lem  Is  that  suspending  IDA  aid  could  nsten 
the  collapse  of  Third  World  economle^ 

The  scope  and  complexity  of  the  Impkct  of 
Arab  oll-prlclng  policies  Is  so  grea#  that 
there  should  be  a  long  agenda  for  the  Inter- 
national energy  conference  F»resldent  jjJlxon 
has  called  Feb.  11  In  Washington.  TBe  ad- 
vanced nations  which  support  IDA  n§ed  to 
decide  how  that  agency  and  Its  econoiSlc  aid 
can  best  be  used  to  avert  economic  camstro- 
phe  In  the  Third  World  from  whlcl|  they 
receive  many  of  their  natural  resourf 

flhrom  the  Newark  (NJ.)  Star- 
Feb.  2,  1974] 
Pool  Choice 

In  a  period  of  rampant  global  InflatlA,  the 
harshest  Impact  Is  on  the  poor  of  the  yorld. 
a  fact  that  apparently  escaped  the  Hoise  of 
Representatives  In  Its  Insensitive  denial  of 
new  T7.S.  contributions  to  the  World  Rank's 
International  Develcqpment  Association! 

The  funds  are  desperately  needM  for 
alleviating  the  plight  of  hundreds  of  m^llons 
of  people  in  the  poorest  nations  of  the  Vorld. 
some  of  them  facing  mass  starvatl^  In 
Bangladesh,  In  sub-Saraba  Africa  aid  in 
India. 

Ironically,  this  country  was  being  ca 
to  give  a  smaller  share  than  it  had 
pact — a  reduction  from  40  per  cent  to  i 
of  the  $4.5  bUllon  fund  that  would  \ 
subsistence  and  devel(^;>ment  grants 
three-year  period.  And  even  at  the 
rate,  the  U.S.  would  have  been  puttu 
less  of  Its  gross  national  product  tt 
of  the  16  most  prosperous  Industrial  nitons. 
Inflation  has  sharply  reduced  the  va^e  of 
IDA  loans  by  30  per  cent  in  recent  ye«^. 

None  of  this,  unfortunately,  was  su^fclent 
to  impress  House  members  with  the  urjency 
of  an  aflirmative  action.  The  unthlnkink  re- 
jection no  doubt  reflects  growing  dlsUluZlon- 
ment  with  foreign  aid  and  the  lack  of  i£au- 
ence  of  a  weakened  Presidency.  It  sbouW  be 
apparent — but  it  wasn't  on  Capitol  Hill— 4hai 
tills  Is  not  a  "give  away"  program  but  ai^en- 
llghtened,  reasonable  approach  to  f  orelgqJAld. 

Under  Its  broadened  structure,  the  loA.  is 
now  able  to  enlist  the  resources  of  olltlrich 
countries  as  well  as  the  traditional  donoii  for 
redistribution  amvong  countries  still  in  ieed 
of  investment  capital.  These  projects  prJtlde 
direct  benefits  to  the  impoverished  elenjnts 
In    less    developed    countries,    rather    ffian 


pumping  funds  into  institutions  at  the  top. 
as  was  the  practice  in  the  past  when  there 
was  the  unrealized  hope  that  these  benefits 
would  filter  through  to  the  poor. 

There  is  a  practical  aspect  to  this  type  of 
foreign  aid — a  constructive  economic  rapport 
between  prosperous  and  poor  nations  that 
has  long-range  advantages  that  no  longer  can 
be  ignored  in  the  face  of  the  economic  con- 
frontation generated  by  self-serving  Mideast 
oU  countries.  The  Ul-advlsed  House  action 
should  be  reversed  If  at  all  possible — before 
It  is  too  late. 

(From    the    Garden    City    (N.T.)     Newsday, 

Februarys,  1974 1 

BwT  No  Oknekositt  n»  Congress 

A  Canadian  broadcaster  named  Gordon 
Sinclair  has  attracted  a  lot  of  attention  re- 
cently with  a  fervent  declaration  that  Amer- 
icans are  "the  most  generous  and  possibly 
the  least  appreciated  people  on  all  the  earth." 
He  may  be  right  about  appreciation,  but  we're 
not  so  sure  anymore  about  generosity. 

Rated  according  to  their  government's  c\ir- 
rent  commitment  to  the  International  De- 
velopment Authority,  Americans  would  rank 
no  higher  than  14th  most  generous  people 
on  all  the  earth.  That's  because  13  other  rich 
nations  have  pledged  a  greater  share  of  their 
gross  national  product  to  IDA,  which  makes 
unsecured  loans — for  long  terms,  at  low  In- 
terest— to  the  world's  poorest  underdeveloped 
countries.  The  United  States  share  is  sup- 
posed to  be  $1.5  billion,  which  Is  less  than 
two-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  American 
GNP. 

But  the  richest  nation  on  earth  has  reneged 
even  on  this  modest  commitment  to  the 
poorest.  The  House  of  Representatives  voted 
last  month  to  klU  the  bUl  that  would  have 
authorized  the  $1.5  biUion.  Despite  the  Pres- 
ident's backing,  the  bill  found  fewer  sup- 
porters in  his  own  party  than  «^mrtng  the 
Democrats.  Within  the  Long  Island  Repub- 
lican delegation  In  the  House  only  Repre- 
sentative John  Wydler  of  Garden  City,  one 
of  the  party  whips,  voted  for  the  bill. 

Fortunately  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  Is  stUl  considering  an  IDA  bill, 
which  the  Senate  could  pass  and  send  to  the 
House.  New  York's  senior  senator,  Republican 
Jacob  Javlts,  is  a  member  of  that  commit- 
tee. We  hope  the  kind  of  mall  he  gets  on  this 
Issue  in  the  next  few  weeks  will  make  it  clear 
that  the  richest  nation  on  earth  isn't  too 
stingy  to  spare  two-tenths  of  one  per  cent 
of  Its  total  ou^ut  to  help  the  poorest  help 
themselves. 

[From  the  Fort  Worth  Press,  Jan.  38,  1974) 
A  Wbowo  Vote 

The  House  should  reconsider  its  lopsided 
245-15S  vote  against  a  new  $1.6  billion  UJ3. 
contribution  on  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  (IDA),  the  branch  of  the 
World  Bank  that  makes  "soft"  loans  to  the 
poorest  of  the  world's  poor  nations. 

The  administration  blU  to  fund  the  IDA 
was  beaten  by  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances, chief  among  which  was  the  oU  price 
squeeze  and  the  widespread  suspicion  in 
tlte  House  that  a  great  deal  of  the  $1.5  bil- 
lion would  ultimately  find  its  way  into  the 
treasuries  of  extortionate  Arab  oil  prices. 

landing  credettce  to  this  theory  was  a 
World  Bank  calculation  that  for  41  of  the 
have-not  nations  the  Increases  in  the  price 
of  the  oil  they  must  import  would  more 
than  eat  up  the  total  foreign  aid  they  wUI 
receive  from  all  sources  this  year.  Hence. 
the  House  reasoned,  the  U.8.  contribution 
to  IDA  would  do  no  more  than  further  en- 
rich oU-prodnclng  natioas  that  are  plucking 
the  industrial  western  world  like  a  helpless 
chicken. 

As  tempting  as  the  theory  is.  it  won't  stand 
analysis.  If  the  U.S.  reneges  on  its  promised 
contribution  to  IDA,  so  will  other  wealthy 


nations,  thus  the  total  coet  to  poor  countries 
will  be  some  unknown  multiple  of  $1.5  bil- 
lion, and  it  is  going  to  hurt  them  cruelly. 
More  than  the  oil  imports  they  need,  it  will 
deprive  them  of  public  health  services,  im- 
proved agriculture,  power  and  water  projects, 
roads  and  bridges — in  short,  everything  they 
need  to  lift  their  people  out  of  the  hopeless 
morass  of  poverty  into  which  they  were 
bom. 

[From  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times.  Jan.  27 
19741 
Housa  Must  Rzvkbsk  "Soft  Loan"  Votx 
The   House   of  Representatives   last  week 
rejected,  by  a  249-156  vote,  a  $1.5  Wlllon 
American  contribution  to  the  International 
Development  Association,   sometimes   called 
the  "soft  loan  window"  of  the  World  Bank. 
That  vote  should  be  reversed.  The  United 
States  is  not  so  hard-pressed  economically 
that  we  must  turn  our  backs  on  needs  else- 
where. 

IDA'S  program  of  long-term  loans  has  de- 
veloped since  1960  an  admirable  track  rec- 
ord for  effective  projects  to  help  develop- 
ing nations  build  up  their  own  economies 
toward  self-sufficiency. 

And  as  other  nations  grow  more  prosper- 
ous, the  United  States  is  being  asked  in  this 
fourth  "replenishment"  of  IDA's  lending  re- 
serves to  give  only  33  per  cent,  rather  than 
the  40  per  cent  of  past  years;  others  in- 
creasingly share  the  burden. 
This  Is  no  time  for  us  to  hold  back. 
One  reason  for  generous  American  par- 
ticipation was  spelled  out  in  testimony  be- 
fore a  House  committee  by  C.  Fred  Berg- 
sten.  a  senior  fellow  at  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution: Oxa*  increasing  need  for  friends 
around  the  world. 

The  oil  crisis  has  brought  home  to  us  the 
fact  that  we  no  longer  dominate  intema- 
ttonal  trade  and  finance;  the  recurring  crisis 
of  floating  cxurrencles  reminds  us  that  com- 
plex International  monetary  relationships 
can  no  longer  be  skewed  to  meet  our  needs 
in  disregard  of  others'  problems. 

And  the  oU  crisis  is  a  warning  that  many 
of  the  reeoiirces  that  we  and  other  Industrial 
nations  need  can  no  longer  be  taken  for 
granted.  It  is  increasingly  a  seller's  market 
that  governs  the  price  of  raw  materials;  car- 
tellzatlon  and  nationalization  are  possibili- 
ties In  most  of  the  resources  we  need  to  Im- 
port to  keep  our  economy  going. 

Simply  accepting  helplessly  the  demands 
of  raw-material  producing  nations,  the  Arab 
oil  embargo  has  taught  us.  Is  not  an  attrac- 
tive option.  Nor  is  retallatloit — even  Wrmnr^^i 
and  trade  retaliation,  when  those  weapons 
are  avaOable.  UUitary  retalUtlon  is  even 
less  attractive. 

The  better  course,  Mr.  Bergsten  suggests, 
is  "pre-emption":  Helping  the  developing 
nations  toward  8eIf-sufflcleiM:y  through  gen- 
erous multilateral  programs  like  that  of  the 
WcH-ld  Bank's  IDA.  providing  them  the 
wherewithal  of  growth  without  making  more 
coercive  approaches  necessary. 

But  buying  insurance  against  escalating 
demands  by  the  "Third  World"  ought  not 
be  the  only  or  even  the  primary  reason  for 
American  sui^mrt  of  the  IDA  program. 

There  is  a  moral  obligation  to  help  needy 
nations  help  themselves — and  IDA  does  that 
well. 

Its  developnoent  credits  are  for  a  term  of 
50  years,  repayable  beginning  to  the  tenth 
year  of  a  loan,  with  only  a  small  serrlce 
charge  to  cover  administrative  costs.  The 
World  Bank  has  been  exceptionally  success- 
ful in  seeing  that  loans  are  used  for  worth- 
while projects  and  in  provldtog  technical 
assistance  that  assures  the  projects  will  be 
carried  through. 

The  United  States  can  be  prond  to  have 
played  the  major  role  in  IDA'S  program 
over  more  than  a  decade.  The  fact  that  otb- 
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ers  are  now  helping  carry  more  of  the  load 
is  added  reason  to  continue  our  own  sup- 
port. 

(From  the  Salt  Lake  TYlbune,  Jan.  26,  1974] 

House  Shames  United  States  bt  Dentins 

Vital  Am  Thbouch  Wokld  Bank 

We  refuse  to  believe  that  even  a  bare  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  want  to  cut  out 
VS.  contributions  to  the  World  Bank,  a 
major  source  of  vital  aid  for  deprived  millions 
all  over  the  globe.  Tet  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives did  Just  that  Wednesday. 

At  the  time  oi  the  House  vote  the  world's 
wealthiest  country  was  contribirtlng  only  a 
tiny  traction  of  Its  national  production  to  aid 
underdeveloped  countries.  Total  UJ8.  aid.  in- 
cluding that  to  the  World  Bank,  was  less  per- 
centagewise than  that  of  Australia,  Belgium, 
Canada,  Denmark.  France,  Germany,  the 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Great 
Britain. 

Prior  to  the  House  vote  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development  reported  that  in 
1971  (latest  year  for  which  figures  were  then 
available)  all  forms  of  VS.  economic  assist- 
ance combined  totaled  but  three-tenths  of 
one  percent  of  the  gross  national  product 
(ONP). 

Put  another  way,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense spends  more  in  14  hours  than  the  entire 
United  Nations  World  Food  Program  spends 
in  a  year.  Other  comparisons  published  by 
Paul  and  Arthur  Simon  in  their  book,  "The 
Politics  of  World  Hunger,"  reveal  that  In  the 
same  14  hours  the  Defense  Department 
q>ends  more  than  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation and  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi- 
zation combined.  U.S.  allocations  for  mili- 
tary pxirposes  are  60  times  greater  than  those 
for  economic  assistance. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  a  certain,  even  large 
percentage  of  U.S.  expenditures  should  not 
go  to  defense.  But  the  figures  underscore  the 
pathetically  small  amounts  going  to  humani- 
tarian purposes.  And,  if  the  Rouse  action  is 
not  reversed,  the  comparison  will  become  even 
more  shameful. 

While  the  people  back  home  can  be  for- 
given for  not  understanding  the  broad  scope 
of  the  World  Bank's  life  and  death  work  in 
underdeveloped  areas,  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  cannot  be  forgiven. 
They  knew,  or  should  have  known,  what  de- 
nial of  World  Bank  funds  would  mean  to  the 
miserable  millions  in  the  world's  poorer 
countries. 

Tbn  sorry  House  response  to  a  modest  plea 
from  the  bank  is  attributed  to  many  influ- 
ences and  trends  afoot  in  America.  Disen- 
chantment with  foreign  aid  In  general  is  one. 
Belt-tightening  in  the  face  of  predicted 
shortages  at  home  is  another.  And  a  gather- 
ing cloud  of  isolationism  figured  in  the  House 
reaction,  too.  None  of  these  or  other  ex- 
cuses mitigate  the  cruel  fact  that  a  wealthy 
nation,  once  distinguished  for  its  humanitar- 
ian generosity,  has  turned  Its  well-fed  back  on 
starving,  sick,  uneducated  and  hopeless 
masses  of  fellow  humans. 

Has  the  United  States  really  sunk  that  low? 
We  think  not.  But  until  the  House  Is  made 
to  realize  the  enormity  of  the  disaster  it  has 
Invited,  the  answer  must  be  a  regretful,  yes. 

(From  the  San  Juan  (P.R.)   Star,  Jan.  27, 
1974] 
An  iLL-CoNsmnus  Vote 
The  House  should  reconsider  its  lopsided 
248-156  vote  against  a  new  $1.6  billion  VB. 
contribution  to  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  (IDA),  the  branch  of  the 
World  Bank  that  makes  "soft"  loans  to  the 
poorest  of  the  world's  poor  nations. 

The  administration  bill  to  fund  the  IDA 
was  beaten  by  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances, chief  among  which  was  the  oil  price 
squeeze  and  the  widespread  suspicion  In  the 
House  that  a  great  deal  of  the  $1.5  billion 
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would  ultimately  find  its  way  into  the  treas- 
uries of  extortionate  Arab  oil  princes. 

Lending  credence  to  this  theory  was  a 
World  Bank  calculation  that  for  41  of  the 
have-not  nations  the  Increases  in  the  price 
of  the  oil  they  must  import  would  more  than 
eat  up  the  total  foreign  aid  they  will  receive 
from  all  sources  this  year.  Hence,  the  House 
reasoned,  the  UjS.  contribution  to  IDA  would 
do  no  more  than  further  enrich  oil-producing 
nations  that  are  plucking  the  industrial 
Western  world  like  a  helpless  chicken. 

As  tempting  as  the  theory  is,  it  won't  stand 
analysis.  If  the  U.S.  reneges  on  its  promised 
contribution  to  IDA,  so  will  other  wealthy 
nations.  Thus  total  cost  to  poor  countries  will 
be  some  unknown  multiples  of  $1.5  billion, 
and  it  is  going  to  hurt  them  cruelly.  More 
than  the  oil  Imports  they  need  it  wUI  deprive 
them  of  public  health  services.  Improved 
agriculture,  power  and  water  projects,  roads 
and  bridges — in  short,  everything  they  need 
to  lift  their  people  out  of  the  hopeless  nM>rass 
of  poverty  Into  which  they  were  born. 

If  the  poor  nations  of  the  earth  conclude 
that  there  is  no  compassion  left  among  the 
wealthy  countries,  and  no  hope  of  further 
help  In  Improving  the  lot  of  their  woefully 
needy  people,  the  ultimate  price  to  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  Western  world 
might  be  very  high  indeed.  Ever  since  the 
Marshall  Plan  foreign  aid  has  been  firmly 
based  on  the  enlightened  self  Interest  of  the 
United  States.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  abandon 
this  philosophy  now  in  an  attempt  to  strike 
back  at  oil  blackmail. 

The  administration  promises  to  resubmit 
a  scaled-down  request  for  new  IDA  funds. 
We  hope  it  does  so.  We  hope  too  that  the 
White  House  will  support  the  new  request 
with  more  vigor  and  purpose  than  it  showed 
during  the  House  debate  over  the  original 
request. 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Jan.  25, 

1974] 

Blow  to  IDA 

The  rich  nations  of  the  world  channel  some 
of  their  help  to  the  poor  nations  through 
IDA,  the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion, an  agency  oi  the  World  Bank.  Its  low- 
interest  loans  for  development  have  helped 
Immensely  to  Improve  the  lot  of  the  most 
disadvantaged  people.  But  IDA'S  funds  will 
run  out  In  June  tf  they  are  not  replenished, 
and  it  has  been  expecting  a  total  of  $4.5 
billion  In  new  funds  from  the  industrial 
countries,  of  which  $1.5  billion  was  to  come 
from  the  United  States. 

Wednesday  the  House  knocked  IDA  galley 
west  by  the  vote  of  248  to  155  and  so  negated 
a  commitment  for  the  United  States  to  pay 
this  one-thtrd  share.  The  administration  had 
evidently  exx>ected  the  authorization  to  go 
through,  but  Republican  congressmen  were 
the  chief  defectors.  This  fact  heightened  the 
administration's  embsorassment.  Secretaries 
Shultz  of  Treasury  and  Kissinger  of  State, 
denouncing  the  House's  failure  to  live  up 
to  an  internationally  negotiated  commit- 
ment, have  promised  to  try  again  to  find  a 
way  to  get  something  for  IDA.  They  are  right 
to  persist. 

|R«m  the  Salem  (Oreg.)  Journal, 
Jan.  26, 1974] 
Commitment  UNrrED  States  Must  Fill 
The    International    Development    Associa- 
tion (IDA)  U  an  affilUte  of  the  World  Bank. 
It    was   created    in    the   late    19508,   partly 
through  the  initiative  of  the  U.S.  Congress, 
to  become  a  channel  for  development  loans 
and  technical  assistance  to  developing  coun- 
tries not  financially  able  to  meet  the  terms 
of  loaus  from  the  World  Bank  itself. 

IDA  obtains  Its  fundings  through  commit- 
ments from  its  richer  member  countries,  of 
which  the  U.S.  Is  one;  special  contributions 
made  by  some    members;  transfers  of  funds 


from  the  World  Bank's  net  eamtogs  and 
IDA'S  own  accumulated  net  Inconie. 

Twenty-four  member  nations  and  Switzer- 
land have  recommended  a  $4.5  billion  in- 
crease in  IDA'S  resources  in  a  fourth  replen- 
ishment and,  subject  to  approval  by  Con- 
gress, the  U.S.  has  agreed  to  provide  $1.5  bil- 
lion. This  is  a  decrease  from  the  40  per  cent 
U.S.  share  in  the  third  replenishment,  but 
other  Industrial  countries  such  as  Japan  and 
Germany  are  taking  on  larger  parts  of  the 
burden. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  asked  for 
authorization  of  the  latest  commitment  in 
HR  11354,  which  has  been  approved  tmani- 
mously  by  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  A  similar  bill,  8  2665,  Is  un- 
der consideration  in  the  Senate  Ooounittee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  U.S.  accepted  a  moral  obligation  to 
help  developing  nations,  though  In  recent 
years  the  U^.  share  of  its  gross  national 
product  allocated  to  foreign  aid  is  only  a 
fraction  of  what  it  used  to  be.  Many  other 
advanced  countries  are  now  contributing 
more  on  a  per  capita  basis  than  the  VS. 

There  are  practical  as  well  as  moral  rea- 
sons why  we  ought  to  accept  our  full  share  oif 
responsibility  as  an  industrialized  nation.  We 
are  dependent  on  a  great  many  raw  materials 
imported  from  Third  World  nations.  Events 
of  recent  months  and  years  prove  they  have 
growing  power  to  control  events  and,  if  their 
legitimate  aspirations  are  ilenled,  to  react 
in  ways  we  may  consider  irrational. 

In  the  long  run,  the  enormous  gvUf  be- 
tween the  rich  and  poor  nations  will  be  detri- 
mental to  our  own  best  interests.  For  the 
sake  of  humanity  and  in  the  Interests  of  the 
kind  of  world  our  grandchildren  will  inherit, 
we  ought  to  be  full  participants  in  the  kind 
of  work  IDA  Is  doing. 


[From   the  Rochester    (N.Y.)    Times-Union, 

Feb.  5,  1974] 

World  Bank  Deserves  Suppoet 

With  Americans'  own  wallets  getting  thin- 
ner, the  idea  of  sending  money  overseas  as 
foreign  aid  Is  getting  less  and  less  popular. 

So  perhaps  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives were  thinking  about  the  voters 
back  home  recently  when  they  stopped  a 
new  United  States  contribution  to  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association  of  the 
World  Bank. 

The  association  is  the  major  source  of  aid 
for  the  21  countries  classified  by  the  United 
Nations  as  the  "least  developed"  in  the 
world. 

It  supplied  30  per  cent  <a  all  the  aid  to 
India  in  the  last  year,  for  example.  Some 
of  Its  African  clients  are  suffering  frmn  one 
of  the  worst  famines  In  history. 

There  have  been  serious  abuses  of  fc»«ign 
aid  In  the  past. 

One  Is  that  money  given  to  some  govern- 
ments never  seemed  to  benefit  the  people 
who  needed  help  most.  But  the  association 
programs  were  designed  to  make  sure  that 
doesn't  happen. 

Another  has  been  that  the  United  States 
has  sometimes  contributed  more  than  its 
share,  compared  with  other  wealthy  coun- 
tries. 

But  this  year  the  VS.  was  to  cut  its  per- 
centage of  the  total  $4.5  billion  in  donations 
from  about  40  per  cent  to  33  per  cent.  Japan's 
contribution  was  to  triple  and  West  Ger- 
many's was  to  double. 

Under  the  World  Bank  agreement.  If  the 
U.S.  or  any  other  country  withholds  its  con- 
tribution, all  others  will  withhold  theirs 
too. 

The  U.S.,  the  world's  richest  nation,  has 
a  moral  responsibility  to  help  the  poorest 
nations.  But  in  addition  to  that,  foreign  aid 
is  in  this  country's  own  best  interest. 

Countries  that  receive  aid  often  use  it 
to  buy  American  products,  helping   create 
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Jobs  and  improve  the  economy.  And 
can  Industry  depends  on  raw  materials  ^ 
come  from  many  underdeveloped 

The  Administration,  which  was 
by  the  defeat  <^  the  aid  bill  In  the 
now  plans  to  take  Its  request  to  the 

The  Senate  shotdd  approve.  Then|  the 
Ho\ise,  as  one  Administration  official  pit  It. 
win  get  another  chance  to  do  the  light 
thing.  I 

[From  the  Roanoke  (Va.)   World-Neys. 
Jan.  31. 1974]  | 

TBincBiNo  Otm  Nose  a  Brr  EarliI 

The  House  vote  the  other  day  on  the  #orld 
Bank's  International  Development  Aselicla- 
tlon  might  have  been  set  to  the  tui)i  of 
"America"  and  accompanied  by  the  ie#>rd- 
Ing  of  Gordon  Sinclair's  stirring  w^rds. 
Sinclair,  the  Canadian  broadcaster,  is  boom- 
ing from  every  radio  In  the  country,  Vltb 
such  words  as:  "They  (the  Americans) |irlU 
come  out  of  this  with  with  their  flag  Bgh. 
And  when  they  do,  they  are  entitled  to 
thumb  their  nose  at  the  lands  that  are  gifAt- 
Ing  over  their  present  troubles."  § 

However,  the  members  of  the  House  fvbo 
voted  against  a  modest  U.S.  conti'lbutloi^  to 
the  World  Bank's  development  arm  dlOnt 
even  wait  tot  us  to  "come  out  of  this  thibg." 
They  are  telling  the  rest  of  the  world  to  so  to 
hell  too  early,  according  to  the  Sli:#lalr 
scenario.  The  contribution,  91.6  bUUonJwas 
negotiated  by  the  administration  wltl^n  a 
package  that  Included  Increased  contHbu- 
tions  by  the  other  industrial  nations,  aSow- 
Ing  the  U.S.  to  reduce  Its  contrlbutloE|  by 
one  third  and  q>read  It  out  over  four  yilars. 
Even  at  the  former,  higher  level,  the  ^S. 
was  putting  up  a  smaller  share  of  its  ^oes 
national  product  than  14  of  the  16  lAoet 
prosperous  nations.  1 

N.Y.  Tlmeeman  James  Reston  polnte<||out 
In  a  recent  column  what  an  embarrae§ing 
position  the  administration  is  placed  li£  by 
the  House  vote.  Washington  is  trying  tq§get 
the  industrial  nations  to  present  a  ui||ted 
front  In  dealing  with  the  Arab  oil  cj|als. 
Sec.  of  State  Henry  Kissinger,  reacting  to 
the  vote,  asked  the  legitimate  ques^on: 
"How  can  we  expect  cooperation  on  ^  If 
we  will  not  cooperate  to  relieve  hunger!" 

It  Is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  |rhe 
House  has  thumbed  its  nose,  and  in  doiqB  so 
has  (potentially  punished  poor  nationsjrbo 
have  already  been  hurt  substantially  bylthe 
oil  crisis  and  who  are  absolutely  powe^ess 
to  do  anything  about  it.  There  is  a  chiinoe 
that  the  Senate  can  come  up  with  le^da- 
tlon  of  its  own  and  toes  the  issue  baclc  to 
the  House  for  reconsideration.  We  hope  |hat 
happens,  because  what  the  House  dlspliayed 
was  not  national  pride  but  national  liro- 
ganc«)  and  stupidity.  | 

[From  the  New  Tork  Post,  Fteb.  la,  $74] 
"Th»  Oifi,T  Wa«  Wb  Seek  .  .  ."   i 

The  U.  8.  government  has  done  a  greatsleal 
in  the  past  two  years  for  survivors  o^  the 
merciless  drought  that  has  seared  thousands 
of  lives  and  parched  tens  of  thousan<J^  of 
square  miles  in  East  and  West  Africa  It 
has  more  to  do,  there  are  many  ways  of  irri- 
gating desolate  land  and  one  of  them  is  with 
a  flow  of  capital.  1 

Over  the  shorter  term,  Washlngt<m's  (|>n- 
trlbutlons  have  been  generous.  ^ 

But  this  country's  reluctance  to  take  Aart 
in  any  long-term  investment  in  the  regiqns' 
development  has  been  equally  conspicudus. 
It  was  most  recently — and  shamefully — dem- 
onstrated by  the  House  vote  last  motith 
against  meeting  a  request  for  91. S  bil j  on 
from  the  World  Bank's  International  Deiei- 
opment  Assn.  j 

No  one  disputes  the  Importance  of  nied 
grains  to  a  starving  village.  It  Is  equi  lly 
important  that  land  be  reclaimed  to  g  >w 
seed,  pastxire  livestock  and  raise  child  in. 


and  that  a  nation's  resources  be  exploited 
for  Its  people.  This  is  the  enterprise  In 
which  development  assistance  Is  vital.  These 
are  things  the  late  Harry  Truman  had  In 
mind  when  he  launched  Point  IV  aid  and 
declared  "the  only  war  we  seek"  was  against 
hunger  and  misery.  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Shultz  says  the  White  House  will  mount 
a  campaign  for  the  IDA  grant.  It  deserves 
support  In  Congress. 


VETO  OP  THE  ENERGY 
EMERGENCY  ACT 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  submit  for  the  Record  a  recent  edi- 
torial from  the  Columbus  Dispatch,  a 
Columbus,  Ohio,  newspaper.  This  edi- 
torial supports  the  President's  veto  of 
the  emergency  energy  legislation,  stating 
that  a  roUback  in  prices  as  provided  in 
the  bill  would  not  guarantee  one  addi- 
tional barrel  of  oil,  and  that  it  most  cer- 
tainly would  not  provide  the  energy  in- 
dustries with  incentives  to  either  In- 
crease production  or  to  explore  for  new 
sources  of  energy.  I  share  this  view. 

The  lower  prices  for  gasoline  and  other 
petroleum  products  would  lead  citizens 
to  demand  greater  quantities  of  these 
products  even  though  these  supplies  are 
unavailable  because  of  the  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo. This  would  make  present  short- 
ages seem  worse  and  Increase  both  the 
length  of  gas  station  lines  and  the  pres- 
sures for  gasoline  rationing.  In  voting 
against  the  emergency  energy  legislation 
and  in  sustaining  the  veto,  I  held  these 
views,  and  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the 
Columbus  Dispatch  agreed. 

I  commend  this  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues for  their  information  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Vrro  OT  Enzrct  Bill  Rap  at  Expeoixnct 
President  Nixon's  veto  of  the  congressional 
energy  emergency  bill  was  less  a  rejection 
of  efforts  to  solve  an  Important  problem  than 
It  was  a  condemnation  of  shortsighted  politi- 
cal expediency. 

That  shortages  of  vehicle  gasoline  and 
home  beating  oil  have  high  political  Impact 
goes  without  saying.  That  emphasis  on  such 
factors  in  an  election  year  can  harvest  an 
extra  vote  here  and  there  also  is  expectable. 
However,  what  too  many  officials  concerned 
with  this  nation's  energy  problem  have  been 
doing  is  to  focus  attention  on  today  with 
little  regard  to  tomorrow. 

America's  energy  problem  must  be  ap- 
proached in  phases  and  the  measiu«  Congress 
sent  to  the  President  barely  touched  on  what 
America  must  do  in  the  energy  field  after 
current  shortag^es  are  either  corrected  or 
minimized. 

No  one  relishes  the  thought  of  automobile 
gasoline  selling  at  75  cents  or  91  a  gallon 
for  it  would  be  great  not  to  have  to  pay  more 
than  two  bits  a  gallon,  as  in  the  good  old 
days. 

That  is  the  primary  thrust  of  the  bill  Mr. 
Nixon  said  he  was  forced  to  veto— a  rollback 
in  prices. 

The  veto  message  envisioned  steps  back- 
ward rather  than  forward  movement.  It  saw 
gasoline  rationing  as  a  direct  result  of  lower 
production. 

What  Congress  was  voting  for  when  It 
passed  the  measure  was  not  a  solution  to  the 
energy  shortage  but  a  greater  shortage. 

Additionally,  Congress  obviously  was  not 
as  concerned  with  solving  the  energy  prob- 


lem as  It  was  In  keeping  domestic  political 
temperaments  cool  untU  after  the  Novem- 
ber election. 

The  vote  in  Congress  represented  more  fear 
than  courage,  more  posturing  than  common 
sense. 

One  thing  is  certain,  even  to  those  who 
advocate  fuel  prices  at  a  low  level :  a  roUback 
In  consumer  costs  wlU  not  guarantee  one  ad- 
ditional barrel  of  fuel. 

It  most  certainly  will  not  provide  energy 
companies  with  Incentive  to  either  increase 
production  In  exlsUng  faciUties  or  to  ex- 
plore for  new  sources  of  energy. 

One  thing  Congress  has  given  too  Uttle  at- 
tention Is  the  question  of  energy  company 
profits,  whether  excessive  or  wlndfaU,  and 
how  these  profits  can  excite  needed  incentive. 

What  Congress  should  now  be  doing,  rather 
than  trying  to  muster  votes  to  override  a 
presidential  veto,  is  to  again  tackle  the 
whole  energy  problem,  devoid  of  the  distrac- 
tion embodied  in  the  price  rollback  feature. 

This  nation's  energy  crunch  is  too  impor- 
tant to  be  bogged  down  in  shortsightedness 
or  even  political  posturing  with  more  eyes 
on  the  ballot  box  than  on  the  gasoline  tank. 

The  country  needs  a  remedy  for  the  present 
shortage  problem.  But  more  Importantly,  it 
needs  a  master  plan  which  addresses  itself  to 
the  future,  to  the  years  1980  and  2000. 

The  vetoed  measure  feU  far  short  of  what 
is  important. 


GOVERNMENT  crRF.nTRTT.rrY 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  In  a 
timely  column  appearing  in  the  Outlook 
section  of  the  Washington  Post  yester- 
day, David  Broder  has  addressed  a  sub- 
ject which  all  of  us  should  begin  to  think 
about  as  our  Nation  approaches  its  Bi- 
centennial Anniversary. 

The  issue,  put  quite  simply,  is  the 
need  to  restore  to  good  health  a  Fed- 
eral system  which  is  not  functioning  as 
weU  as  it  should  in  the  eyes  of  those 
whom  it  is  supposed  to  serve. 

The  implications  of  this  issue  are  pro- 
found Indeed.  If  we  are  going  to  address 
it  seriously,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
challenge  some  of  the  most  basic  prem- 
ises upon  which  Government — particu- 
larly at  the  Federal  level — has  come  to 
function  in  the  ix>stwar  years. 

Yet,. if  we  are  to  make  the  most  of  the 
unique  opportunity  offered  by  our  Na- 
tion's 200th  birthday,  we  cannot  afford 
not  to  ask  ourselves  these  kinds  of  ques- 
tions. Prom  «ai  around  us,  we  hear  that 
the  American  people  have  lost  confi- 
dence In  the  way  their  Government  op- 
erates. We  must  ask  ourselves  "Why?" 

We  also  hear  that  the  American  peo- 
ple believe  that  the  system  can  be  nm 
better,  and  that  they  are  willing  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  system  more  responsive  to 
them.  We  must  ask  ourselves  "How  can 
we  meet  such  a  fair  and  reasonable  ex- 
pectation?" 

I  intend  to  explore  such  questions  as 
these  during  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress, through  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations.  And  I  am 
glad  to  learn  from  Mr.  Broder's  column 
that  others  are  planning  to  ask  similar 
questions. 

I  commend  Mr.  Broder's  article,  en- 
titled "The  States  Step  Forward."  to 
my  colleagues.  I  trust  you  will  find  it  as 
timely  and  thought-provoking  as  I  did. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Brod- 
er's article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  States  Step  Fokwaed 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 

The  mayors  and  the  governors  were  in 
WSLShlngton  last  week  for  their  winter  meet- 
ings, and  next  week  a  group  of  scholars  wUl 
Bssem'}le  here  for  two  days  to  discuss  "Using 
the  Federal  System  More  Effectively." 

The  meetings  come  as  a  healthy  reminder 
to  Washington  that  this  is  not  a  one-dimen- 
sional government  but  one  in  which  most  of 
the  decisions  are  nade  at  the  state  and  local 
levels. 

Much  of  the  visiting  mayors'  and  gov- 
ernors' time  was  taken  up  with  a  pastime 
familiar  to  permanent  Washington  resi- 
dents— grousing  at  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration, whose  sluggard  habits  of  pro- 
crastination are  beginning  to  wear  on 
everyone. 

There  were  chuckles  of  instant  recogni- 
tion when  Norfolk,  Va.,  Mayor  Roy  B.  Martin, 
Jr.,  the  president  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
May<»«,  said  the  national  government  is  be- 
ginning to  look  "like  a  slow  student  ...  to 
whom  each  new  problem  comes  as  an  over- 
whelming surprise." 

To  the  local  officeholders,  those  problems 
are  not  abstractions  or  statistical  devia- 
tions. They  are  all  too  real — whether  they 
are  discussing  the  doubling  of  unemploy- 
ment In  some  cities,  the  tripling  of  propane 
prices,  or  the  looming  shortage  of  fertilizers. 

But  the  mayors  and  governors  brought 
more  than  complaints  to  Washington.  They 
also  brought  a  sense  of  their  growing  capa- 
bility to  cope — with  a  sense  they  expressed 
in  accents  as  different  as  the  cities  and 
states  they  represent. 

The  new  confidence  came  through  most 
clearly  In  the  keynote  speech  of  the  gov- 
ernors' chairman.  Daniel  J.  Evans  of  Wash- 
ington state.  After  a  generation  marked  by 
multiple  attempts  from  Washington  "to 
poke  and  prod  and  mold  us  into  a  homo- 
geneous mass,"  he  said.  Americans  have  come 
to  realize  that  "national  progress  must  lie 
In  a  shared  experience"  derived  from  the 
experiments  In  the  "50  working  models  of 
representative  democracy"  that  are  the 
states. 

Evans  argued  that  to  the  degree  the  states 
and  cities  redefine  their  relationship  with 
the  national  government  as  "a  partnership 
essentially  of  equals  .  .  .  the  years  Just 
ahead  of  us  can  be  the  years  when  the  bal- 
ance is  restruck  and  the  federal  system  reas- 
Bumes  the  form  envisioned  by  the  founders 
<rf  our  Republic." 

Whether  that  18th-century  notion  of  a  de- 
liberately divided  and  layered  government 
makes  sense  in  the  late  20th  century  Is  one 
question  very  much  on  the  mind  of  those 
Who  will  gather  here  this  week  to  dlscviss  the 
state  of  the  federal  system  as  America  ap- 
proaches its  bicentennial. 

In  a  voliune  of  essays  distributed  to  con- 
ference participants  by  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Fed«allsm  at  Temple  University  in 
Philadelphia,  Vincent  Oetrom.  an  Indiana 
University  political  scientist,  lists  no  less 
than  10  major  advantages  in  a  federal  systenx 
of  government. 

They  range  from  the  claim  that  "citizens 
In  a  highly  federalized  political  system  wUl 
be  able  to  exercise  greater  voice  In  the  con- 
duct of  public  affairs"  than  those  In  a  large 
unitary  government,  to  the  reiteration  of 
Hamilton's  and  Madison's  argunoents.  In  tb» 
original  Federaiut  Papers,  that  a  federal  re- 
public U  less  susceptible  to  military  coupe. 

In  reality.  th«  reputation  and  the  viability 
of  American  federalism  will  depend  less  on 
the  acceptance  of  such  abstract  arguments 
as  these  than  on  a  demonstration  by  state 
and  local  governments  that  they  are  dealing 
with  the  problenw  and  needs  of  America's 
cltiaena. 


That  is  why  it  is  welcome  news  that  the 
National  Oovernors'  Conference  has  decided 
to  revise  the  format  of  Its  annual  summer 
meeting  to  make  It  a  showcase  for  the  efforts 
and  accomplishments  of  state  government. 

Dan  Evans,  who  will  be  host  to  the  meeting 
in  Seattle  in  June,  announced  that  the  gov- 
ernors have  been  invited  to  present — both  as 
written  papers  and  in  exhibits,  displays  and 
convention  booths — programs  exemplifying 
"state  leadership  In  the  federal  system." 

Later  this  month,  he  Is  launching  an  am- 
bitious citizens'  program  in  his  own  state 
to  outline  alternative  future  growths  options 
for  Washington  state,  as  a  guide  to  needed 
planning  decisions.  Evans  says  he  hopes  the 
effort  wUl  "persuade  people  to  lift  their  eyes" 
beyond  the  current  malaise. 

The  papers  received  from  other  states,  he 
said,  show  state  Innovations  "in  such  varied 
fields  as  land  use  planning,  school  finance, 
energy,  emergency  medical  services,  social 
services  delivery,  inmate  education  and  trtdn- 
Ing,  management  improvement,  productivity, 
volunteers  In  state  government  service,  re- 
gionalism, tax  relief  and  long-range  Invest- 
ments." 

Nothing  could  do  more  to  restore  Ameri- 
cans' battered  sense  of  self-confidence  than 
a  convincing  demonstration  that  government 
is  workmg — somewhere.  In  undertaking  to 
prove  that  it  does,  the  governors  are  making 
the  right  move  at  the  right  time  in  the  right 
way. 


BESoLtrrioM 


THE  FERTILIZER  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  BARTL£TT.  Mr.  President,  in  the 

F>ast  few  weeks  there  have  been  repeated 
warnings  of  the  increasing  severity  of 
the  fertilizer  shortage.  We  are  rapidly 
approaching  the  point  where  food  sup- 
plies for  late  this  year  will  be  seriously 
threatened  because  the  necessary  steps 
have  not  been  taken  to  increase  fertilizer 
supplies. 

This  matter  must  be  of  concern  to  all 
Americans  and  indeed  to  the  entire 
world,  because  everyone  will  be  affected. 
Since  Oklahoma  is  a  large  producer  of 
agricultural  products,  the  shortage  will 
have  a  more  inunediate  and  direct  effect 
(m  the  people  of  my  State. 

One  fact  about  fertilizer  which  has 
been  mentioned  frequently,  but  which 
many  people  seem  to  ignore  is  that  one 
of  the  essential  raw  materials  for  the 
most  comm(»ily  used  fertilizer  is  natu- 
ral gas.  Our  shortage  of  fertilizer  can  be 
trstced  In  large  part  to  our  shortage  of 
natural  gas  which  results  from  the  short- 
sighted low  prices  Imposed  by  the  FPC. 
Other  price  oontn^.  Imposed  until  re- 
cently by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  on 
fertilizer  have  further  exacerbated  the 
problem. 

Both  of  these  examples  clearly  demon- 
strate the  falacy  of  Government  at- 
tempting to  regulate  our  economy.  Every 
such  attempt  in  recent  history  has  re- 
sulted in  shortages  of  one  commodity  or 
another  and  not  until  we  take  action  to 
permit  the  return  to  a  free  market  econ- 
omy will  the  situation  be  corrected. 

The  grave  concern  of  the  pecq^le  of 
Oklahoma  about  this  situation  is  evi- 
denced by  a  resolution  adopted  recently 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa. I  concur  in  this  expression  of  con- 
cern by  my  fellow  Okies  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecticn,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recorb,  as  follows: 


A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  such 
action  as  is  necessary  directing  appropriate 
Federal  agencies  to  assure  the  avaUabUity 
of  adequate  supplies  of  fertilizers  for  the 
needs  of  agriculture  in  OUahoma  and 
other  States;  and  directing  distribution 
Whereas,  agriculture  is  Oklahoma's  largest 
single  Industry,  producing  almost  two  bil- 
lion dollars  In  sales  in  1973;  and 

Whereas,  the  agrlcultiiral  industry  in  Okla=  ' 
homa  and  throughout  the  nation  Is  heavily 
dependent  upon  the  use  of  fertilizer  in  order 
to  Increase  yields  of  productivity,  enhance 
quality  and  replenish  the  fertility  of  the 
soil;  and 

Whereas,  a  critical  shortage  of  fertilizer  for 
agricultural  use  has  developed,  with  fertilizer 
Etoclcs  on  February  1.  1974,  bemg  43  percent 
below  the  level  of  a  year  earlier,  raising  dire 
portents  for  the  1974  crop  year  and  thus 
contributing  further  to  the  splrallng  infla- 
tion threatening  the  economy  of  this  nation 
with  catastrophe; 

Whereas,  a  number  of  factors  have  con- 
verged to  create  the  critical  shortage  of  fer- 
tiliser, mcluding  the  reduction  of  natural 
gas  supplied  to  domestic  fertilizer  producers; 
the  diversion  of  nitrogen  to  explosives  manu- 
facturers; difficulties  in  transportation  re- 
sulting from  shortages  of  fuel  and  contribut- 
ing to  Inflated  prices  for  available  fertilizers; 
the  failure  of  responsible  federal  officials  to 
recognize  the  devastatmg  ramifications  to 
the  American  econc»ny  of  an  energy  short- 
age and  to  plan  for  such  a  contingent  emer- 
gency several  years  ago  when  danger  signals 
of  the  impending  crisis  first  began  to  be 
recognized;  action  by  the  federal  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing CouncU  placing  a  ceiling  price  on  domes- 
tic sales  of  fertUizer.  thus  encom-aging  pro- 
ducers to  take  advantage  of  higher  export 
prices,  with  15  percent  of  all  fertilizer  pro- 
duction diverted  to  meet  foreign  demand: 
Increased  crop  acreage  for  1974  production 
due  to  high  domestic  and  export  demand: 
higher  farm  prices  providing  an  incentive  to 
produce  more  with  higher  fertilizer  utiliza- 
tion; and  closings  of  fertilizer  plants  and 
curtailment  of  planned  expansions  because 
of  the  uncertainty  of  energy  supplies  and 
regulations  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency;  and 

Whereas.  Oklahoma's  farmers  have  plant- 
ed 6.800,000  acres  of  wheat,  a  13  percent  In- 
crease over  the  6,000,000  acres  seeded  for  the 
1973  harvest,  and  the  acres  planted  to  cot- 
ton, corn  and  other  crops  have  been  In- 
creased over  1973  plantings:  and 

Whereas,  to  order  for  fertilizer  to  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  crop  productivity  it  must 
be  applied  within  limited  time  periods  and 
under  specific  conditions;   and 

Whereas,  to  order  for  fertUizer  to  benefit 
the  1974  wheat  crop  it  must  be  applied 
with  to  the  next  15  days,  and  without  appli- 
cation of  nitrogen  top  dressing  within  this 
period  it  is  possible  wheat  yields  wUl  de- 
cltoe  by  as  much  as  one-third;  and 

Whereas,  total  tonnage  of  ferUli«rs  avail- 
able Is  not  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
farmers  for  the  1974  grato  crop,  with  sup- 
plies betog  critically  shMt  to  Oklahoma  Pan- 
handle counties,  and  this  shortage  will  be 
worsened  when  row  crops  are  planted;  and 
Whereas.  It  Is  predicted  that  supplies  of 
nitrogen,  which  is  the  predominant  fertilizer 
used  to  Oklahoma,  wUl  be  short  for  the  next 
two  or  three  years  unless  remedial  action  is 
taken  immediately  to  insure  the  production 
of  more  fertilizer  for  agricultural  use;  and 
Whereas,  unless  steps  are  taken  immedi- 
ately to  Insxire  the  availability  of  adequate 
supplies  of  fertUizer  to  meet  the  needs  of 
farmers  to  Oklahoma  and  elsewhere  through- 
out the  nation,  reduced  crop  yields  wlU  be 
a  certatoty,  thus  creattog  further  shortages 
of  food  and  fiber  and  Intenstfylng  the  spiral 
of  inflation  threatentog  the  foundations  of 
the  American  economy. 
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Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  len- 
ate  of  the  2nd  aesslon  of  the  34th  OkUt  >ma 
Legislatiire,  the  House  of  RepresentaliTes 
concurring  therein: 

Section  1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  UAted 
States  be  and  hereby  is  respectfully  requi  ited 
to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessai  r  to 
direct  the  federal  Cost  of  Living  Counc 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the| 
eral  Energy  Office  and  other  approp 
agencies  to  assure  adequate  supplies  ot 
tilliser  to  the  farmers  of  Oklahoma 
nation  for  the  1974  and  succeeding 
years. 

Section  a.  That  duly  authenticated 
of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  all 
bers   of   the    Oklahoma   delegation 
Congress  of  the  United  States  at  their  i 
In   Washington.   D.C.,   for   their   Imm^ 
consideration  and  action. 


U.S.  TROOPS  IN  EUROPE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presid 
outstanding    editorial     entitled 
Needs  U.S.  Troops  in  Europe"  apj 
in  the  March  8,  1974,  edition  of  Ne 
It  raises  the  basic  questions  with 
to  the  apparent  lack  of  credibility  oj 
part  of  the  Europeans  as  reflecteil 
their  present  attitudes  toward  the . 
lean  commitment  of  300,000  UJS. 
stationed  in  Europe.  It  comments  o| 
waste  of  $11  billion  of  U.S.  taxpaye^ 
so  little  in  return.  It  comments  ol 
go-it-alone  attitude   of  the  Europeans 
with  respect  to  the  Middle  East.       | 

I  b^eve  the  questions  raised  bygthis 
editorial  are  extremely  perceptive|  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  theijtext 
of  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  ReIgiu). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi«>rial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REfORD. 
as  follows:  1 

Who  Needs  VS.  Tboops  ik  EttbopxI 

The  United  States  keeps  300,000  troois  In 
Europe  to  defend  its  NATO  aUles  agai^t  a 
Soviet  attack  that  no  one  reaUy  expectc  will 
ever  come.  The  direct  cost  of  this  biigeHgar- 
rlsoQ  is  about  $4  bllllmi  a  year,  and  support- 
ing It  requires  snotber  97  bUllon.  Tb^'s  a 
fairly   solid  commitment  to  the  Idealthat 


America's    fate    Is    closely    dependent    on 
Europe's. 

Europeans,  on  the  other  hand,  rarely  miss 
an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  inde- 
pendence. When  the  Arabs  attacked  Israel 
last  fall.  Europe  wouldn't  help  out  with  the 
U.S.  arms  airlift.  When  the  Arabs  cut  back 
on  oU  production,  our  allies  started  trying 
to  make  their  own  deals  for  fuel.  When  the 
U.S.  tried  to  promote  measures  to  prevent  oil 
prices  from  going  even  higher,  the  Prench 
refused  to  cooperate.  And  this  week  the  nine 
Conunon  Market  countries  quietly  put  out 
a  feeler  to  the  Arabs  for  long-term  economic, 
technical  and  cultural  cooperation.  They 
were  too  discreet  to  mention  oil. 

So  the  question  arises:  If  Europe  is  so 
determined  to  be  independent  of  the  U.8., 
why  Is  the  VS.  spending  $11  billion  a  year 
to  demonstrate  its  commitment  to  Atlantic 
Interdependence?  Why  shoiUdn't  the  Euro- 
peans defend  themselves? 

Those  300.000  Americans  in  Europe  are 
supposed  to  be  a  tripwire  for  nuclear  retalia- 
tion If  the  Russians  take  leave  of  their  senses 
and  Invade  Western  Europe.  The  Prench  are 
constantly  warning  that  the  U.S.  won't  come 
through  when  the  chips  are  down.  If  the 
tripwire  isn't  credible  to  our  own  allies,  why 
should  the  Russians  worry  about  It?  Why 
not  bring  the  troops  home? 

A  substantial  reduction  of  U.S.  forces  In 
Europe  would  not  only  reduce  defense  ex- 
penditures In  the  federal  budget;  it  would 
also  strengthen  the  dollar  by  Improving  oMX 
balance  of  payments.  Properly  executed.  It 
could  mesh  neatly  with  Defense  Secretary 
James  Schlesinger's  declared  ambition  to  Im- 
prove the  Pentagon's  teeth-to-tail  ratio;  the 
U.S.  might  not  have  to  provide  for  360,000 
military  dependents  in  Europe  If  combat 
troops  were  rotated  out  after  six-month  tours 
and  aU  but  the  most  essential  support  units 
remained  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Also,  such  a  cutback  would  force  the  Exux>- 
peans  to  face  up  to  their  own  defensf>  re- 
sponslbUlties  and  perhaps  thereby  drive  them 
closer  to  the  political  imlty. 

We  happen  to  think  Atlantic  cooperation 
is  Important — not  only  to  Americans  but  to 
Europeans  as  well.  But  if  the  Europeans  don't 
think  so,  that's  their  right.  What's  not  their 
right  Is  a  free  ride  on  the  backs  of  300,000 
American  soldiers  in  Eiirope  and  millions 
of  American  citizens  who  pay  to  keep  them 
there. 


SALARY  INCREASES  FOR  GOVERN- 
MENT EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  there  con- 
tinues to  be  a  serious  problem  involving 
the  compensation,  not  only  of  this  Gov- 
ernment's top  officers  but  also  its  senior 
career  employees.  Some  of  these  people 
are  suffering  what  one  of  my  recent  cor- 
respondents has  termed  a  "quiet  rage" 
because  of  the  Inequitable  situation  im- 
posed on  them  by  the  workings  of  the 
law  and  by  our  recent  action  disapprov- 
ing all  salary  increases  as  proposed  by 
the  President  for  those  on  the  executive 
pay  schedule. 

An  excellent  presentation  of  just  how 
this  situation  affects  senior  career  em- 
ployees, those  in  the  so-called  supergrade 
positions,  is  contained  in  a  letter  I  re- 
cently received  from  an  employee  in 
Massachusetts,  who  forwarded  me  a  copy 
of  an  earlier  letter  he  had  written  to  his 
Representative,  the  Honorable  Marcaret 
M.  Heckler.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  this  letter  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OCTOBEB  3,   1973. 
Hon.  Margaret  M.  Heckler, 
House  ot  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Conckesswoman  Heckler  :  For  some 
time  now  I  have  been  Intending  to  see  you 
to  discuss  a  problem  that  has  been  getting 
progressively  worse  but  I  have  not  found  It 
convenient  to  visit  your  office;  therefore,  1 
am  taking  the  liberty  of  writing  you  and 
furnishing  you  data  to  point  out  the  prob- 
lem. The  problem  is  the  freezing  of  salaries 
of  those  employees  in  super-grades  and  PL- 
313  positions. 

Since  1070  there  have  been  five  salary 
increases  for  government  employees  in  the 
General  Schedule.  Tabulated  below  are 
examples  of  Increases  for  Grades  eleven, 
thirteen,  and  fifteen: 


Date  of  inoMM 


PtrcMt ' 
incrMM 


Typical  salariM  (4tli  «tp) 


GS-U 


6S-13 


6S-1S 


Prior  to  1970.. 
Jaa.  1, 1970... 
Jan.  10, 1971. 
Jan.  9, 1972... 
Jan.  7. 1973... 
Oct  1, 1973... 


S.9 
!• 
14 
It 
4.1 


*12.3S5 
13,096 
13, 87S 
14,641 
15,394 
16,13i 


«17.393 
It.  437 
19,537 
20.612 
21,671 
22,744 


$23,749 
25.174 
26,675 
29,142 
29.59} 
31.099 


Increaw  wnunalioa. 


127.1 


3.783 


5,351 


7.340 


>  Actually  30  panant  whan  compounded. 

These  incnases  refleot  a  normal 
of -living  adjustment  as  well  as  the  prln| 
of  comparability  with  non -government 
tions  of  the  same  kind.  The  princlpK  of 
comparability  was  established  1^  the  Oon- 
gress  In  1969.  it 

Wltb  the  super-grade  OS-16, 17  and  l^and 


T 


Plf-SlS  In  the  same  salary  schedule  the  lim- 
itations Imposed  by  Section  5308  of  Title  6  of 
the  US  Code  create  some  serious  inequities 
that  Impact  on  key  pers<Minel  here  and  else- 
where. The  data  listed  below  show  how  these 
limitations  cause  employees  to  fall  behind 


In  real  salaries  because  they  have  not  re- 
ceived Increases  in  some  cases  during  the 
time  that  all  other  civilian  and  military  have 
had  cumulative  Increases  of  over  30%.  Tou 
will  note  that  for  the  first  time  the  OS-16 
has  also  movsd  into  the  zone  of  salary  freese. 


Salary  adiaduled  varsus  salary  racaivad 


Data  of  ii 


Prior  to  1970. 
Jan.  1,1970.. 
Jan.  10. 1971. 
Jan.  9.  1972.. 
Jan.  7.  1973.. 
Oct  1. 1973. . 


Incraasa  Mimnaliea. 


I  Actually  30  parcant  wiMn  compoumM. 


GS-16, 4th  ttap 


GS-17,  41b  stap 


GS-18  (only  stap) 


Nrcant 


SdMdoM 
salary 


Actual  salary 


Schadulad 
salary 


Actual  salary 


Schadulad 
salary 


Actual  salary 


&• 
19 
14 

11 
4.1 


27.549 
29,202 
30.943 
32,645 
34,323 
36.095 


27,549 
29,202 
30.943 
32.645 
34.323 
36,000 


31,874 
33,786 
35,801 
37.770 
39.712 
41,774 


31.874 
33,786 
35.801 
36.000 

36,000 
36,000 


33,495 
3S.505 
37,624 
39.693 
41,734 
43,926 


33,495 
35,505 
36,000 
36,000 
36,000 
36,000 


•27.1 


1539 


1451 


1900 


4.128 


10,431 


2,505 
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These  repetitive  losses  of  actual  salary 
compared  to  scheduled  salary  have  a  dual 
effect.  First,  the  employee  is  denied  com- 
parable salary  growth  compared  to  other 
government  employees  and  secondly  he  may 
be  penalized  in  his  retirement  annuity  be- 
cause his  annuity  is  based  on  the  average  of 
high  three  years  of  actual  salary  not  on 
scheduled  salary.  In  some  cases  this  latter 
penalty  may  be  more  severe  than  the  first 
because  It  affects  his  annuity  for  the  rest  of 
bis  life.  For  example:  a  retiring  GS-18  with 
23  years  of  service  would  receive  approxi- 
mately 40%  of  his  high  three  years  based  on 
the  actual  salary  of  936,000  for  an  annuity 
of  914,400.  The  annmty  which  he  would  be 
entitled  to  If  he  were  paid  the  salary  of 
943,926  woiUd  be  917,570.  This  93,170  pen- 
alty in  his  annuity  could  create  severe  hard- 
ships for  him  in  the  years  to  come. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  key  people  here 
and  elsewhere  are  paying  an  extremely  high 
penalty  for  being  leaders  In  their  field.  When 
It  was  a  salary  deficit  of  91,624  in  1971  for  the 
GS-18  one  could  brush  it  aside  as  being  only 
temporary  and  "that's  the  way  the  ball 
bounces".  But  when  one  adds  it  all  up  for  the 
four  years  It  comes  to  918,977  actual  salary 
deficit  pltis  the  potential  93,170  in  annuity 
which  multiplied  by  life  expectancy  of  13 
years  for  a  man  of  65  totals  another  941,210. 
It  Is  no  longer  possible  then  just  to  smile 
and  like  it.  The  fact  is  that  this  is  so  unfair 
that  one  would  not  believe  it  could  happen  if 
It  hadn't.  For  example:  a  key  employee  G&- 
18  has  received  an  actual  salary  Increase 
since  1  January  1970  of  92,505  while  a  very 
junl(»-  journeyman  GS-1 1  has  received  93,783 
and  the  senior  GS-15  has  received  97,340. 

Your  colleague.  Representative  GUbert 
Oude  of  Maryland,  has  Introduced  Legisla- 
tion to  correct  the  Inequities  of  the  present 
system.  I  hope  that  my  letter  may  stimulate 
you  to  help  him  get  this  Legislation  enacted 
or  some  Legislation  which  will  correct  the 
problem   described    in    this   letter.    Here    at 

there  are  seven  employees  affected  by 

this  salary  penalty.  I'm  sure  there  are  many 
other  employees  in  Federal  Agencies  located 
In  Massachusetts  that  have  the  same  prob- 
lem. Although  this  number  of  persons  Is 
small  the  impact  that  this  discrimination  is 
having  on  the  leadership  of  these  organiza- 
tions is  tremendous. 

Since  not  all  of  the  people  affected  are  from 
your  District  you  may  wish  to  get  the  assist- 
ance of  other  members  of  the  Massachusetts 
delegation  to  help  in  solving  this  important 
problem.  I  would  be  glad  to  furnish  addi- 
tional information  if  what  I  have  said  Is  not 
clear.  All  of  the  figures  are  quoted  from 
Salary  Schedules  and  can  be  verified. 
Sincerely, 


ECONOMISTS  COMMENT  ON  MON- 
DALE  $200  OPTIONAL  TAX  CREDIT 
PROPOSAL 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 28.  I  Introduced  S.  2906,  which 
would  cut  nearly  $200  a  year  from  the 
average  family's  tax  bill  by  allowing  tax- 
payers to  take  a  $200  credit  for  them- 
selves and  each  of  their  dependents  in- 
stead of  the  existing  $750  personal  ex- 
emption. 

This  bill  would  increase  the  purchasing 
power  of  low-  and  middle-income  Ameri- 
cans by  nearly  $6.5  billion,  and  help  to 
head  off  the  growing  threat  of  recession. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Senator 
irom  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrst),  the 
Senators  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Cuirk  and  Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnson),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  RiBicorr) ,  and  the  Senator 


from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  have  joined  me  in 
cosponsoring  8.  2906. 

I  am  pleased  also  that  the  distin- 
guished Congresswoman  from  Michigan 
(Mrs.  GRirriTHS) ,  a  senior  member  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  has 
introduced  companion  legislation  in  the 
House  (HJR.  13197). 

Shortly  after  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion, I  wrote  to  a  number  of  distinguished 
economists  seeking  their  views  on  the 
proposal.  I  have  now  received  a  number 
of  responses,  and  I  would  like  to  share 
them  with  my  colleagues. 

I  am  very  encouraged  by  the  support 
shown  in  these  letters.  While  some  of 
those  responding  had  reservations  about 
the  proposal,  they  all  contained  extreme- 
ly helpful  suggestions  and  thoughtful 
comments. 

It  is  clear  from  the  comments  I  have 
received  that  there  are  differences  of 
opinion  on  the  need  for  a  tax  cut  at  this 
time.  There  are  also  differences — al- 
though fewer — on  the  form  such  a  tax 
cut  should  take. 

This  underlines  the  importance  of  the 
hearings  Chairman  Long  has  scheduled 
for  next  Tuesday,  March  19,  on  tax  cut 
proposals.  There  should  be  a  full  airing 
of  views  on  such  an  important  matter. 
The  chairman's  decision  is  a  welcome  and 
constructive  response  to  the  deteriorating 
economic  outlook. 

I  suggested  hearings  along  these  lines 
in  a  letter  to  Chairman  Long  last  month, 
and  I  am  extremely  pleased  that  time  has 
been  found  for  them  on  the  very  full 
Finance  Committee  schedule. 

There  are  three  important  justifica- 
tions for  the  $200  optional  tax  credit. 

It  will  help  make  up  for  the  inflation 
and  higher  taxes  that  are  imposing  such 
a  cruel  burden  on  the  average  family. 

It  will  help  to  head  off  the  impending 
recession. 

It  will  make  our  tax  system  more 
equitable. 

Most  of  the  comments  I  received  dealt 
with  some  or  all  of  these  points. 

COMPENSATION    FOR    INFLATION    AND    HIGHER 
TAXES 

Inflation  is  accelerating.  Prices  rose 
8.8  percent  last  year,  but  the  rate  was 
nearly  10  percent  in  the  last  3  months, 
and  consumer  prices  in  January  of  this 
year  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of  12  percent. 

Taxes  too  are  going  up,  as  inflation 
pushes  taxpayers  into  higher  brackets, 
and  as  payroll  tax  rates  apply  to  higher 
levels  of  income. 

A  $200  optional  tax  credit  would  com- 
pensate— at  least  in  part — for  this 
erosion  in  workers'  incomes. 

Walter  Heller,  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  imder  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson,  emphasized 
this  justification  for  the  $200  credit  in 
his  letter: 

Inflation  has  eroded  and  is  eroding  the 
real  purchasing  power  of  the  9750  exemption 
at  a  rapid  rate.  The  boosting  of  that  exemp- 
tion to  restore  its  previous  value,  therefore, 
ought  to  have  a  high  priority.  Since  inflation 
has  taken  a  particularly  heavy  toll  at  the 
modest  and  low  income  levels  (especially  be- 
cause of  the  leap  in  food  and  oil  prices),  it 
is  appropriate  that  more  of  the  l>eneflts  of 
any  tax  adjustment  today  should  be  con- 
centrated in  the  low  Income  groups.  The 
shift  to  a  credit  option  serves  this  purpose. 


George  Perry,  senior  fellow  at  the 
Brookings  Institution,  made  the  same 
point  : 

Consumers  real  Incomes  have  declined  in 
1973  as  a  result  of  soaring  food  prices  and 
will  decline  further  in  1974  as  a  resiilt  of 
soaring  fuel  costs.  Your  tax  proposal  would 
restore  some  of  these  real  income  losses. 

Arthur  Okun,  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  under  President 
Johnson: 

In  1974  the  American  consumer  will  be 
spending  directly  and  indirectly  for  fuel 
about  920  biUion  more  than  last  year  to  get 
less  product.  This  drain  on  the  budget  is 
bound  to  have  serious  effects  on  the  expe- 
rience of  other  consumer  industries — what 
the  consumer  spends  on  oil  is  not  available 
for  speinding  on  other  discretionary  items 
ranging  from  movie  tickets  to  television  sets. 
Indeed,  if  the  oil  embargo  ends  and  the  avail- 
ability of  gasoline  increases  while  its  price 
remains  high,  the  drain  on  the  consumer 
budget  will  be  even  greater.  .  .  . 

In  the  present  context,  the  provision  of  a 
consumer  tax  cut  may  help  prevent  the  kind 
of  retrenching  in  consumer  living  standards 
that  might  otherwise  take  place  in  response 
to  layoffs  and  fuel  and  food  inflation. 

AN    ANTIDOTE    TO   SECESSION 

In  a  column  in  the  March  3  Washing- 
ton Post,  Hobart  Rowen  reported  that 
key  Nixon  administration  advisers  have 
concluded  that  the  downturn  in  real 
GNP  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
"could  be  over  3  percent,  and  possibly  as 
much  as  4  percent." 

The  respected  economic  forecasters  at 
the  Wharton  School  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  have  made  a  similar  pre- 
diction. 

This  is  decidedly  more  gloomy  than 
even  the  relatively  cheerless  report  of 
the  Coimcil  of  Economic  Advisers  a 
month  ago.  And,  of  course,  it  can  scarcely 
be  squared  at  all  with  the  Canute-like 
pronouncements  of  President  Nixon 
that^ 

There  will  be  no  recession  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

When  industrial  production  is  declin- 
ing, unemployment  is  growing,  and  the 
growth  rate  is  negative,  it  takes  more 
than  verbal  legerdemain  to  convince 
people  that  we  are  not  in  a  recession. 

So  far,  the  administration's  principal 
method  of  attacking  the  recession  has 
been  to  try  to  define  it  away. 

The  budget  it  has  proposed  for  the 
1975  fiscal  year  can  only  make  things 
worse.  It  is  highly  restrictive,  with  a  full 
employment  surplus  of  $8  bllUon.  This 
means  spending  wiU  be  $8  billion  less 
than  it  would  have  to  be  to  pump  up  the 
economy  and  bring  unemployment  down 
to  the  "full  employment"  level  of  4  per- 
cent. This  will  clamp  down  on  growth 
and  employment  even  more  than  this 
year's  estimated  $4  billion  full  employ- 
ment surplus,  which  has  already  served 
to  bring  the  economy  to  a  standstill. 

The  $200  optional  tax  credit  would  put 
an  additional  $6.5  bilUon  in  the  hands  of 
consumers,  and  give  the  economy  a  badly 
needed  shot  in  the  arm. 

Most  of  the  economists  who  wrote 
commented  on  this  justification  for  the 
$200  credit: 

Walter  Heller  put  it  this  way : 

Under  present  circumstances,  with  the 
economy    sliding    toward    a    recession,    and 
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with  the  President's  budget  proJectlK  an 
Increase  in  the  full -employment  budgelsur- 
plus  (In  NIA,  or  National  Income  Ac<»unt- 
ing  terms)  between  fiscal  1974  and  imscal 
1975.  the  M.5  bUllon  of  fiscal  stimuli^  Im- 
plicit In  your  plan  would  be  a  welcome 
stimulus  to  a  lagging  economy.  Moreoler,  It 
is  the  kind  of  a  boost  that  could  be  #ans- 
lated  Into  the  withholding  system  and  fiere- 
fore  Into  higher  paychecks  very  quick   ' 

George  Perry  wrote : 

By  all  available  evidence,  the  econa 
already  In  another  recession.  A  boost 
Bumer  purchasing  power  will  help  fig 
downturn,  lessening  the  rise  In  unei 
ment   that   Is   in   store   and    Improvl: 
probability  of  a  prompt  recovery. 

Robert  Eisner,  professor  of  econimics 
at  Northwestern  University : 

I  believe  that  your  proposed  Iegl8latl|n  for 
an  optional  9300  per  dependent  credltils  an 
excellent  step  in  the  direction  of  stlmv^tlng 
the  economy.  .  .  .  | 

Arthixr  Okun :    .  I 

In  view  of  the  bleak  outlook  for  coniumer 
expenditures  (which  represent  nearly! two- 
thirds  of  our  ONP) ,  the  prospects  ^t  an 
early  upturn  are  very  speculative.  Thire  is 
considerable  risk  that  the  sag  couldl  con- 
tinue all  year  in  the  absence  of  policies  to 
bolster  activity.  On  the  other  tiand,  th^re  is 
little  risk  of  a  self-generating  upsuige  in 
the  economy  that  would  make  additional 
fiscal  support  inappropriate.  Thus,  a  i  well- 
timed  cut  In  consumer  taxes  would  igie  an 
Important  insurance  policy  against  it  pro- 
longed and  sharp  slide  In  employment  and 
output. ...  f 

The  vast  bulk  of  the  additional  conAimier 
spending  will  go  into  areas  where  the  eco- 
nomy has  available  labor  and  plant  cajpacity 
to  meet  and  greet  added  demand.  Za  the 
present  situation,  one  can  feel  particularly 
confident  that  the  response  will  Increase 
output  and  employment  rather  than  add  to 
inflation.  While  a  number  of  shortage  areas 
remain  in  our  economy,  those  except  for  food 
and  fuel  will  be  vanishing  during  the  first 
half  at  1974  as  rapidly  as  they  emerged  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  1973.  The  economy's 
operating  rates  will  be  lower  by  ml<|-year 
than  they  were  late  In  1972,  when  lumber 
was  the  only  significant  product  with  a 
shortage.  In  the  case  of  food,  only  a  trivial 
part  of  additional  consumer  income  a4ds  to 
the  demand  for  food  and  thus  a  tax  c^t  will 
have  virtually  no  effect  on  food  prices.  In  tlie 
case  of  petroleum,  the  system  of  pric*  con- 
trols should  edevire  that  any  incremtot  in 
demand  Is  not  converted  into  additional  In- 
flation. Indeed,  by  evidencing  conceni  and 
effort  by  the  government  to  make  up  f«jir  the 
acute  006t-of-Uvlng  squeeze  on  the  w^ker, 
a  tax  cut  could  have  beneficial  eS«<^  in 
preserving  the  recent  moderate  behavior  of 
wages. 

Others  who  responded  were  notfcer- 
tain  that  a  tax  cut  was  the  right  [eco- 
nomic medicine  at  this  point.  HoiMsver, 
most  said  tliat  if  a  tax  cut  was  decided 
up<Mi.  the  $200  optional  credit  was  pref- 
erable to  an  across-the-board  cut  or  an 
increase  in  the  $750  exemption. 

Otto  Eckstein,  professor  of  econoknlcs 
at  Hanrard  and  a  member  of  the  Cornell 
of  Economic  Advisers  under  Presi|toit 
Johnson  wrote: 

Tb*  •ooaomy  is  beaded  for  a  rnrni^nn. 
but  a  tax  cut  would  earn*  too  late.  TlMyMO- 
nomy  is  Uksly  to  ta»  noving  up  at  a  pifHttj 
good  rate  bj  tba  end  of  thm  y«t.  Tlu  ^oo- 
nomic  impact  of  a  tax  cut,  evan  U  tihim 
were  taken  immediately,  would  barely  b^Lfelt 
before  then. . . 


If  a  tax  cut  is  undertaken.  It  should  be  in 
the  general  form  of  your  proposal.  An  across- 
the-board  tax  cut  would  mainly  benefit  mid- 
dle Income  families;  it  would  have  a  very 
low  multiplier  because  they  are  not  likely  to 
spend  the  cuts  on  automobiles  and  other 
durables. 

Gardner  Ackley  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  under  President 
Johnson: 

I  am  not  sure  that  further  stimulus — 
which  could  certainly  not  be  effective  for  a 
number  of  months — is  needed.  However, 
there  is  enough  uncertainty  about  that,  that 
it  is  probably  useful  for  tax-cut  proposals  to 
begin  to  be  discussed  and  warmed  up  for  us© 
if  extra  stimulus  should  become  necessary. 

Robert  R.  N;.than,  head  of  Robert  R, 
Nathan  Associates,  Inc.  in  Wasliington: 

I  think  we  are  definitely  in  a  recession  and 
I  have  grave  doubts  about  the  basis  for 
believing,  as  many  of  my  good  friends  and 
liberal  economists  believe,  that  the  economy 
will  pick  up  In  the  second  half  of  the  year. 
.  .  .  Therefore,  something  ought  to  be  done 
about  stimulating  the  levels  of  economic  ac- 
tivity  

A  tax  cut  always  worries  me  as  a  measure 
for  stimulation  of  economic  activity.  Almost 
every  time  we  get  a  tax  cut  we  end  up  with 
a  less  progressive  system.  If  we  are  going  to 
have  a  general  tax  cut  I  think  your  proposal 
is  excellent  because  it  really  does  help  the 
lower  income  groups  much  more  than  the 
middle  or  higher  income  groups,  and  that  is 
very  necessary. 

John  Kenneth  Galbralth  of  Harvard: 

Certainly  yours  is  the  right  way  to  reduce 
taxes.  The  effect  on  lower  income  families 
Is  more  favorable  than  to  raise  the  exemp- 
tion. 

However.  I  am  very  doubtful  about  a  tax 
reduction.  Inflation  is  stUl  a  major  problem. 
It's  a  tough  fact  that  tax  reduction  Is  the 
•wron^  medicine  for  that.  And  were  there 
need  for  more  fiscal  stimulation,  I  would 
respond  to  the  pressure  of  social  need  with 
higher  spending  and  public  service  employ- 
ment. 

The  following  table  Illustrates  the 
point  made  by  many  of  those  who  re- 
sponded; that  is,  that  the  $200  optional 
credit  gives  proportionately  more  relief 
to  low-  and  middle-income  taxpayers 
than  do  alternative  proposals  to  raise  the 
$750  exemption  to  $850,  or  to  add  a  $25 
per-person  credit  on  top  of  the  $750  ex- 
emption: 

P«mnt  of  ill  relwf 


Adjusted  iross  jncom* 
djss 


cent  of  Addt- 

tai-       $200  tSSO  tiooat 

iM«  optionil  eMmp-  $2S 

raturm     cradit  tioii  credit 


OtoUOOO $.3 

{3.000ioK,0W 12.7 

t5,000  to  J7,0O0 14.3 

r,ooo  t«  }ia,0oe 20.1 

;io.oNtou:uw) Zi.% 

m.ooo  to  co.ooo 12.4 

JM.OM  to  M.OM i.7 

JM.OOO  to  $100,000 7 

{100,000»iM 2 


2.« 

1.3 

1.7 

•.7 

S.2 

6.S 

15.2 

8.1 

10.6 

27.2 

17.4 

19  9 

3S.3 

30.0 

31.7 

f.3 

17.7 

16.3 

.1 

1«.5 

11.8 

2.S 

I.I 

•».....• 

.1 

.2 

SwMce:  IsM  Ce««itto«  oa  lalenul  Itovtmi*  Ttxatkm 
Bated  •■  caiwidw  yoM  1972  iooMM  Imdt. 

The  $200  optional  tax  credit  gives  78 
percent  of  the  relief  to  thoae  in  the  $5,000 
to  $15,000  Inmcket,  and  M  peroent  to 
tboae  makliig  Ism  than  $30,000. 

Increaslnc  the  $750  ezemiyttoa  by  $100, 


however  gives  only  56  percent  of  the  re- 
lief to  those  in  the  $5,000  to  $15,000 
brackets,  even  though  they  make  up  60 
percent  of  all  taxpayers.  Furthermore,  it 
gives  nearly  20  percent  of  the  relief  to 
those  making  more  than  $20,000,  even 
though  they  represent  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  all  taxpayers. 

The  proposal  for  an  additional  $25  per 
person  credit  falls  roughly  between  the 
$200  optional  credit  and  the  $850  exemp- 
tion in  the  percentage  of  relief  it  pro- 
vides to  each  income  category. 

Joseph  Pechman,  director  of  economic 
studies  at  the  Brookings  Institution,  has 
prepared  an  enormously  helpful  analysis 
of  the  $200  credit,  the  $850  exemption, 
and  two  other  options,  which  carries  the 
comparison  forward  using  1974  and  1975 
income  levels. 

His  analysis  generally  coincides  with 
that  prepared  for  me  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  us- 
ing 1972  income  levels.  However.  Pech- 
man's  analysis  shows  that  as  income  lev- 
els rise,  a  substantially  greater  percent- 
age of  the  benefits  from  the  $850  exemp- 
tion go  to  those  with  Incomes  over 
$20,000. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Dr.  Pechman 's  excellent  analysis, 
and  the  accompanying  tables,  be  printed 
in  the  ItecoRD  at  the  ccmclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

TAX  EQIHTT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  a  $200 
optional  tax  credit  would  be  a  significant 
step  toward  tax  equity  and  fairness. 

Hearings  on  American  families  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Children  and 
Youth — which  I  chair — ^have  demon- 
strated the  unfairness  of  the  existing 
$750  exemption.  While  it  is  designed  in 
large  part  to  help  families  raise  their 
children,  it  discriminates  strongly 
against  low-  and  moderate-income  fam- 
ilies. 

The  $750  exemption  for  dependents  is 
much  more  valuable  for  the  wealthy 
than  it  is  for  average  Americans.  It  pro- 
vides the  most  help  to  those  who  need  it 
least,  and  the  least  help  to  those  who 
need  it  most. 

For  those  in  the  highest  70-percent 
bracket — making  $200,000  a  year  or 
more — each  $750  exemption  is  worth  $525 
in  reduced  taxes.  But  for  some<Hie  in  the 
lowest  14-percent  bracket  making 
aroimd  $5,000  a  year,  each  $750  exemp- 
tion is  worth  only  $105  In  reduced  taxes. 

The  new  optional  $200  credit  would  be 
worth  the  same  amoimt  in  reduced 
taxes — $200 — to  everyone  who  used  it, 
and  would  make  a  real  start  toward  re- 
ducing the  Inequity  inherent  in  the  $750 
exemption. 

A  number  of  the  economists  I  wrote 
stressed  the  greater  equity  of  credits  as 
opposed  to  deductions. 

Murray  Weldenbaum  of  Washington 
University,  formerly  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  Economic  Policy  in 
the  Nixon  administration: 

I  have  been  urging  the  Bubstitutlon  of 
credits  for  deductions  on  the  jMrsonal  Income 
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tax  as  a  way  of  Increasing  the  progresslvlty 
of  the  Federal  tax  structure.  The  enclosed 
article  presents  some  of  the  reasoning. 

Otto  Eckstein: 

Your  tax  credit  proposal  would  Improve 
the  fairness  of  our  tax  system.  There  Is  little 
reason  why  the  value  of  an  exemption — 
which  is  meant  to  help  defray  the  living 
costs  of  each  family  member — should  rise 
with  income.  Indeed,  at  the  low  tax  rates 
of  the  lower  brackets,  the  tax  benefit  of  the 
exemption  has  become  so  small  that  it  no 
longer  bears  any  relation  ot  the  cost  of  sup- 
porting a  dependent. 

Robeit  Eisner: 

(Yotir  proposal]  la  an  excellent  step  in  the 
direction  of  .  .  .  redressing  inequities  in  the 
tax  law.  As  you  point  out,  the  $750  exemp- 
tion offers  large  tax  savings  to  the  rich  and 
little  or  nothing  to  the  poor. 

James  Tobin  of  Yale  University,  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers under  President  Kennedy: 

I  very  much  favor  conversion  of  exemp- 
tions into  credits,  and  I  am  glad  you  are 
sponsor mg  such  legislation. 

Walter  Heller: 

The  shift  (to  a  credit  option)  also  serves 
the  longer-run  purpose  of  recastmg  the  ex- 
emption into  a  form  that  makes  better  sense 
in  terms  of  a  distribution  of  tax  btirdens 
that  is  fairer  to  the  low  Income  groups. 

WUbur  Cohen,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Education  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  the  Johnson  administration: 

I  strongly  support  the  idea  of  a  tax  credit 
for  the  personal  exemptions.  A  tax  credit 
is  an  important  tax  reform  which  should 
have  extremely  high  priority. 

Arthur  Okim: 

The  best  type  of  tax  cut  would  put  in- 
come rapidly  into  the  hands  of  lower  Income 
and  middle-income  groups.  Prom  that  point 
of  view,  the  $200  credit  option  for  the  per- 
sonal exemption  seems  Ideally  suited  to  meet 
the  economy's  needs.  It  could  be  promptly 
reflected  In  withholding  schedules  and  would 
provide  relief  to  those  who  have  suffered 
most  as  a  result  of  the  food  and  fuel  price 
explosion  of  the  past  year.  By  concentrating 
the  benefits  in  the  tax  cut  In  Income  groups 
with  marginal  tax  rates  under  26  percent. 
It  improves  the  progresslvlty  and  equity  of 
the  tax  system. 

Many  people  have  trouble  understand-        _»,-  *,««  ^„f«„r,»i  ^»^  ^r^^a^  ^^,.i^  «- 
Inn  w^  aMOO  credit  saves  low-  and  mid-        ^^®  ^^^^  optional  tax  credit  would  as- 

Sf-EmrtoxDaversmoretatieSS^^  8"^®  ^^*  °°  °"«  '^^'^  "^  ^^o™«  ^^^^ 

f  $?50  Ted^Sr  ArS^S^STht  the  poverty  line  would  have  to  pay  Fed- 

jjgjp  eral  Income  taxes.  The  following  table 

Suppose  a  family  has  an  Income  of  shows  the  current  poverty  Une  for  n<m- 

$10,000.  If  there  are  four  people  in  the  **'™  Individuals  and  families,  and  the 

family,    that    means    four    exemptions  level  of  income  below  which  no  tax  would 

worth  $750  each,  for  a  total  of  $3,000.  be  due  using  a  $200  credit: 

This  $3,000 — ^plus  the  $1 ,500  standard  de-    

duction — is  then  subtracted  from  $10,- 
000.  and  the  tax  is  figured  on  what  is 

left — $5,500.  The  statutory  tax  rate  on  Family  sin 

that  is  just  under  17  percent,  and  the    

tax  is  $905.  i 

Under  a  system  of  $200  tax  credits,    | 

however,  only  the  $1,500  standard  de-    J 

duction  is  substracted  from  the  $10,000  5l""I"""I" 

of  income  before  the  tax  is  figured.  The    * 

statutory  tax  rate  on  this  $8,500  of  in- 

come  is  just  under  18  percent,  and  the  Joseph  Pechman's  letter  contains  an 

tax  would  be  $1,490.  excellent  comparison  of  the  impact  of 

However,  the  four  $200  tax  credits —  three  other  options  on  poverty  level  tax- 


worth  a  total  of  $800 — are  then  sub- 
tracted from  that  $1,490,  leaving  a  final 
tax  due  of  only  $690.  This  amoimts  to  a 
saving  of  $215  over  the  $905  that  would 
be  due  using  four  $750  exemptions. 

HELP   FOR   NONTAXPATERS 

Many  of  the  economists  who  wrote 
expressed  concern  that  the  $200  optional 
tax  credit  would  not  help  those  with 
very  low  incomes  who  pay  no  tax. 
Walter  Heller,  for  example,  said: 
(The)  proposal  should  be  accompanied  by 
other  measures  that  will  be  of  particular 
benefit  to  those  who  faU  below  the  exemption 
limits  and  are  badly  in  need  of  mcome  sup- 
port from  the  Federal  Government. 

James  Tobin  wrote : 

I  believe  the  credits  should  be  cashable,  for 
families  that  do  not  have  sufficient  tax  liabil- 
ity to  use  the  credits  aganist. 

Robert  Eisner: 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  there  Is  a  serious 
deficiency  in  your  proposal  in  failing  to  pro- 
vide tax  relief  for  really  low  income  earners 
whose  income  taxes  are  less  than  (200  per 
dependent  or  who  pay  no  Income  taxes  at 
aU.  .  .  .  I  should  like  to  see  your  proposal 
enlarged  to  let  the  Income  tax  credit  be 
taken  against  social  security  taxes  to  the 
extent  the  taxpayer  does  not  have  income 
tax  liabilities  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
credit. 

Robert  Nathan: 

I  know  most  of  the  people  pay  some  income 
taxes  but  there  are  still  qiilte  a  number  at 
the  lower  levels  who  do  not  pay  and  they 
would  not  be  benefited.  Therefore,  from  an 
equity  point  of  view  your  proposal  goes  quite 
a  long  way  but  I  don't  think  it  would  be 
quite  as  helpful  to  the  really  low  Income 
groups  as  some  moderation  In  the  payroll 
tax. 

Stanley  Surrey  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  Tax  Policy  imder  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson,  raised  a  related, 
but  somewhat  different,  issue: 

(In]  1969  and  1971  the  Congress,  mainly 
through  the  low  Income  allowance,  made 
sure  that  the  income  tax  would  not  dip  be- 
low the  poverty  level.  With  inflation  and 
price  rises,  we  now  have  people  below  the 
poverty  Une  being  required  to  pay  income 
tax.  I  think  the  flrst  order  of  business  is  to 
restore  the  prior  poUcy. 


Povtrty 
line 


Income  Mow 

which  no  tax 

is  due  using 

$200  credit 


$2,409 

$2,648 

3.101 

3.984 

xma 

5  18Z 
8.24) 

5,74S 

7,300 

i.m 

8,353 

ation.  It  is  reprinted    at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

It  is  true  that  those  who  pay  no  in- 
come tax  at  all  would  not  benefit  from 
the  $200  optional  tax  credit.  As  many  of 
those  who  wrote  suggested,  cuts  in  the 
Federal  income  tax  should  be  accom- 
panied by  other  measures  aimed  at  help- 
ing those  with  incomes  so  low  they  pay 
no  tax. 

The  Senate  has  already  acted  on  one 
such  measure,  the  imaginative  and  con- 
structive proposal  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, Russell  Long,  for  a  "work  bo- 
nus" for  low-income  workers.  Under  the 
Long  "work  bonus"  plan — approved  by 
the  Senate  on  November  30  by  an  over- 
whelming 57  to  21  vote — each  low-in- 
come worker  with  one  or  more  children 
would  receive  a  credit  equal  to  10  percent 
of  his  income  up  to  $4,000.  The  credit 
would  be  gradually  phased  out  for  those 
with  incomes  over  $4,000,  so  that  no  one 
with  an  income  of  over  $5,600  would  re- 
ceive the  credit.  The  credit  would  be  paid 
whether  or  not  the  worker  paid  any  in- 
come tax,  and  would,  therefore,  benefit 
those  not  helped  by  the  $200  optional 
tax  credit  I  have  proposed. 

The  "work  bonus"  is  in  fact  an  excel- 
lent complement  to  the  $200  optional  tax 
credit,  since  its  benefits  phase  out  at  just 
about  the  income  levels  where  the  bene- 
fits from  the  $200  credit  begin.  The 
"work  bonus"  establishes  a  strong  begin- 
ning toward  helping  working  Americans 
with  low  incomes.  It  is  now  in  confer- 
ence as  part  of  H.R.  3153,  and  I  hope  the 
House  conferees  will  agree  to  accept  it. 

Many  of  the  economists  who  wrote  me 
have  urged  that  social  security  payroll 
tax  reform  be  given  high  priority.  I  have 
advocated  this  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  I  hope  we  can  move  in  this  Congress 
to  ease  the  heavy  bui-den  of  the  payroll 
tax  on  low-  and  moderate-income  wage 
earners  and  their  families.  The  Long 
"work  laonus"  is  one  step  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  I  hope  we  can  build  on  that  to 
achieve  fundamental  reform  in  this  very 
important  area. 

The  excellent  work  done  by  Represent- 
ative Martha  Griffiths'  Subcommittee 
on  Fiscal  PoUcy  over  the  last  2  years  has 
laid  the  groimdwork  for  thoroughgoing 
reform  of  the  whole  range  of  Federal  in- 
come and  "in-kind"  transfer  programs 
that  are  intended  to  benefit  low-income 
Americans.  As  Representative  Griffiths' 
subcommittee  has  demonstrated,  these 
programs  have  so  many  overlaps  and  dif- 
fering eUglbility  foinnulas  that  they  all 
must  be  considered  together  in  devising 
an  effective  reform  program.  Changing 
just  one  aspect  of  the  system  can  often 
lead  to  unforeseen  and  imwanted  con- 
sequences elsewhere.  For  example,  when 
a  family  benefits  from  a  number  of  pro- 
grams simultaneously — such  as  AFDC, 
food  stamps,  medicaid,  and  public  hous- 
ing— it  often  happens  that  the  family  is 
penalized  severely  for  earning  just  a 
little  bit  of  extra  money.  This  entire  ai-ea 
stands  in  need  of  reform,  and  I  hope  we 
can  move  on  it  in  the  near  future. 

In    addition,    we    must    retain    and 
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strengthen  the  existing  social  seiHcM 
program — which  provides  child  day|bare, 
special  help  to  the  mentally  reUMrded, 
services  to  help  the  elderly  stay  In  their 
own  homes — and  other  services  to  help 
low-income  families,  the  disable^  the 
blind,  and  the  elderly  to  achieve  aWl  re- 
tain independence.  And  we  need  to  en- 
act strong  child  development  legislation, 
along  the  lines  adopted  by  the  Congress 
and  vetoed  by  the  President  years  ago. 
I  will  soon  be  reintroducing  my  chlU  de- 
velopment bill,  and  I  intend  to  pu^  for 
early  action  on  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  fulj  text 
of  the  excellent  letters  I  have  received 
appear  in  the  Record  at  this  poi^t.  In 
addition,  I  ask  that  a  column  by  Walter 
Heller  in  yesterday's  Wall  Street  Journal 
entitled  "The  Case  for  Fiscal  Stimulus." 
and  a  column  by  Hobart  Rowen  from 
the  March  10  Washington  Post,  a]^  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  poifit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RCcord, 
as  follows:  | 

UNivEEsmr  OF  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  February  5, 
Senator  W4i.'m  P.  if  onsalk, 
UJS.  Senate. 
Waahinffton.  D.C. 

Druji  PuTz:   In  response  to  your 
of  January  31  concerning  your  pi   _ 
an  optional  $200  tax  credit,  I  find  It  at|rac- 
tlve  for  the  following  Important  reasoifiB: 

Inflation   has  eroded  and  is  eroding^  the 
real  purchasing  power  of  the  $750  esem] 
at  a  rapid  rate.  The  boosting  of  that  ei 
tlon  to  restore  Its  previous  value,  tbei 
oucht  to  have  a  high  priority. 

Since  inflation  has  taken  a  partU 
lieavy  toll  at  the  modest  and  low 
levels  (especially  because  of  the  leap  In  food 
and  oil  prices),  it  is  appropriate  that  i|iore 
of  the  benefits  of  any  tax  adjustment 
should  be  concentrated  In  the  low 
groups.  The  shift  to  a  credit  option 
this  purpose. 

The  shift  also  serves  the  longer-run  hwr- 
pose  of  re-casUng  the  exenq>tlon  inlo  a 
Xorm  that  makes  better  sense  In  terms  ^f  a 
distribution  of  tax  burdens  that  is  falrair  to 
the  low  Income  groups.  At  the  same  time,  it 
preserves  the  existing  family  dlfferentlatloa 
for  tax  purposes  in  the  higher  lnai»me 
groups.  8o  It  reoognlaes  both  the  need  f$r  a 
fair  distribution  of  taxes  by  size  of  InoMne 
and  the  need  for  reasonable  dllTerentiJtli<Ki 
of  tax  burdens  according  to  family  ob^ga- 
tions.  I 

Under  present  circumstances,  with  i  the 
econotny  sliding  toward  recession,  and  frith 
the  President's  budget  projecting  an  incifaae 
in  the  full -employment  budget  surplu^l  (In 
NIA,  or  National  Income  Accounting 
between  fiscal  l»74  and  fiscal  1975,  the 
bUlion  of  fiscal  stimulus  fanplldt  in 
plan  would  be  a  welcome  stimulus 
sagging  economy.  Uoreover,  It  is  the 
of  boost  that  could  be  translated  Into  phe 
withholding  system  and  therefore  jbto 
higher  paychecks  very  quickly.  j 

Needless  to  say,  the  exemption  propdeal 
should  be  accompanied  by  other  measm'es 
that  will  be  of  particular  l>eQeflt  to  th|pse 
who  fall  below  the  exempUon  limits  and  JM'e 
badly  in  need  of  Income  support  from  ^he 
Federal  Oovemment.  It  should  also  be  |k:- 
companled  or  quickly  followed  by  measuires 
of  tax  reform  to  cut  back  or  end  the  miay 
unjustified  tax  preferences  tliat  erode 
tax  system  and  give  unfair  tax  breakii|to 
the    upper   income   groups.   A   simple    ^d 


significant   Increase   in  the  mlnimiun   tax 
would  be  a  good  place  to  start. 
Sincerely, 

WALTxa  W.  HxixJB, 
BegenW  Profeator  of  Economics. 

The  Brookzngs  iNSTrnmoir, 
WathtTiffton,  D.C.  February  5, 1974. 
ScNAToa  Waltex  p.  MOlrDALB, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Builditig. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Prttz:  Your  proposal  to  allow  tax- 
payers the  option  of  $200  tax  credits  in 
place  of  the  $750  exemptions  now  available  to 
them  on  their  income  taxes  is  a  constructive 
one  and  la  particularly  timely  in  today's 
economy.  By  providing  some  tax  relief  for 
almost  all  families  earning  $20,000  or  less, 
the  measure  responds  to  the  two  great  prob- 
lems of  1974 — inflation  and  recession. 

Consumers'  real  Incomes  have  declined  in 
1973  as  a  result  of  soaring  food  prices  and 
will  decline  further  in  1974  as  a  result  of 
soaring  fuel  costs.  Tour  tax  proposal  would 
restore  some  of  these  real  in<x>me  losses. 

By  all  available  evidence,  the  economy 
is  already  In  another  recession.  A  boost  to 
consumer  purchasing  power  will  help  fight 
the  downturn,  lessening  the  rise  in  luiem- 
ployment  that  Is  in  store  and  improving  the 
probability  of  a  prompt  recovery. 

A  tax  reduction  of  $6.6  billion,  which  is 
approximately  the  revenue  loss  from  your 
proposal,  is  fiscally  sound.  The  economy  needs 
a  push  from  the  budget  and  an  equitable  tax 
reduction  would  be  a  desirable  part  of  a 
stimulative  program.  Looking  further  ahead, 
even  if  the  economy  recovers  from  the  pres- 
ent recession  promptly,  inflation  will  have 
accelerated  the  normal  growth  of  Income  tax 
liabilities,  making  some  permanent  tax  re- 
duction desirable  for  the  longer  run. 

In  short,  your  proposal  has  significant 
merits  on  all  Important  fronts.  I  am  pleased 
to  endorse  it  and  hope  it  is  enacted. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

George  L.  Perrt, 

■Sentor  Fellov. 

Tale  UNivERsrrr. 
Netc  Haven.  Conn.,  February  6, 1974. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mokdai.k, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  teNATOR  Mondalb:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  January  Slst.  I  very  much  favor 
conversion  of  exemptions  into  credits,  and  I 
am  glad  you  are  sponsoring  such  legislation. 
However,  I  believe  the  credits  should  be 
cashable,  for  families  that  do  not  have  suf- 
ficient tax  liability  to  use  the  credits  against. 
I  enclose  a  paper  which  may  be  of  interest. 
Sincerely, 

James  Torht. 
(The  paper  referred  to  Is  entitled  "Reflec- 
tions on  Becent  History",  and  was  given  by 
Professor  Tobln  on  Deoember  28.  1073  before 
the  American  Statistical  Association.) 

Law  School  or  Harvard  TTniterhitt, 

Cambridge,  Mass.  February  7, 1974. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale. 
VS.  Senate, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAR  Pbitz:  This  is  In  reply  to  your  let- 
ter regarding  the  $200  tax  credit  as  an  al- 
ternative to  the  $750  personal  exemption. 
This  Is  an  interesting  approach  and  cer- 
tainly deserves  consideration. 

My  initial  thought  is  that  I  would  like  to 
see  somebody  score  it  out  with  respect  to  the 
possible  competing  alternatives.  Por  exam- 
ple. In  IMO  and  1971  the  Congrats,  mainly 
through  the  low  income  allowance,  made 
sure  that  the  income  tax  would  not  dip  be- 
low the  poverty  level.  With   inflation  and 


price  rises,  we  now  have  people  below  the 
poverty  line  being  required  to  pay  income 
tax.  I  think  the  first  order  of  business  is  to 
restore  the  prior  policy.  My  gucfis  is  that  this 
could  be  accomplished  by  increasing  the  low 
Income  allowance.  Most  of  the  revenue  in- 
volved would  go  to  people  around  and  above 
the  poverty  level. 

The  next  question  Is  whether  income  tax 
relief  should  be  given  to  people  with  up  to 
$15,000  income  or  so  because  inflation  has 
pushed  them  into  higher  brackets  and  thus 
Increased  their  tax  burdens.  If  the  answer  is 
"yes",  then  we  come  down  to  a  choice  of 
method.  One  way  is  granting  a  vanishing 
credit  as  an  alternative  to  the  exemption, 
which  is  your  apporach.  Another  way  is  to 
raise  the  exemption  Itself.  The  second  way 
is  simpler  and  more  traditional.  The  credit 
approach  may  be  in  a  sense  too  generous  to 
large  families.  I  gather  the  economists  feel 
that  each  additional  child  is  not  entitled  to 
the  same  tax  offset  as  the  preceding  child. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  can  understand  that 
large  families  have  problems  and  you  may 
want  to  do  something  about  that.  Once  we 
have  straightened  out  the  starting  point  of 
the  income  tax,  the  real  utility  of  personal 
exemptions  (or  credits)  Is  to  achieve  the 
proper  tax  relationship  among  different 
households — single  people,  married  couples, 
married  couples  with  one  child,  two  childi-en, 
etc.  It  is  possible  that  the  personal  exemp- 
tion does  this  better  than  the  tax  credit. 

Of  course  the  tax  credit  approach  does  cut 
off  tax  reduction  at  some  point  whereas  an 
Increase  in  the  personal  exemption  runs  all 
the  way  up  the  scale.  The  choice  may  thus 
come  down  to  what  one  desires  to  fociu  on — 
stopping  tax  reduction  at  some  point  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  giving  more  attention  to  the 
relative  tax  btirdens  among  different  family 
compositions  at  the  same  Income  tax  level. 
I  would  suggest  that  you  ask  the  people 
at  Brookings  to  score  out  three  alternatives — 
an  Increase  In  the  low  Income  allowance 
(and  perhaps  a  change  in  exemption)  to  get 
the  starting  point  back  to  the  poverty  level; 
after  that,  comparing  your  credit  approach 
with  any  straight  increase  in  exemptions.  If 
this  Is  done  one  can  see  the  differences  among 
income  groups  and  the  choice  wotild  be- 
come somewhat  easier. 

ThU  obviously  is  a  hasty  letter.  If  you  do 
get   further   Information  from   Brookings  I 
would  be  glad  to  look  It  over. 
Sincerely, 

Stanlet  S.  Surret. 

Northwestern  UNivERsrrT, 
Evanston.  III..  February  8. 1974. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  believe  that 
your  proposed  legislation  for  an  optional 
$200  per  dependent  credit  is  an  excellent 
step  in  the  direction  of  stimulating  the 
economy  and  redressing  inequities  in  the 
tax  law.  As  you  point  out,  the  $750  exemption 
offers  large  tax  savings  to  the  rich  and  little 
or  nothing  to  the  poor.  Ideally,  the  exemp- 
tion should  be  replaced  entirely  by  a  flat 
credit.  I  can  understand,  though,  that  the 
credit  will  prove  politically  more  acceptable 
If  it  Is  made  optional  so  that  no  opposition 
reed  develop  from  upper  income  taxpayers 
who  would  find  themselves  worse  off  with  the 
credit  than  the  exemption. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  there  is  a 
serious  deficiency  in  your  proposal  in  falling 
to  provide  tax  relief  for  really  low  Income 
earners  whose  tncome  taxes  are  less  than 
$200  per  dependent  or  who  p^y  no  income 
taxes  at  all.  Por  many  of  these  individuals 
and  families  lose  substantial  parts  of  their 
Income  In  social  security  taxes.  I  shoud  like 
to  see  your  proposal  enlarged  to  let  the  In- 
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come  tax  credit  be  taken  against  social  se- 
curity taxes  to  the  extent  the  taxpayer  does 
not  have  income  tax  liabilities  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  credit.  This  could  presumably 
be  done  by  having  the  social  security  ac- 
count credited  with  the  amount  of  the  in- 
come tax  credit  and  the  taxpayer  in  turn 
refunded  the  amount  that  has  been  withheld 
for  social  security. 

Even  this  amendment  would  not  offer 
relief  to  the  very  poor  who  are  not  earning 
income  on  which  social  security  payments 
are  made.  However,  it  would  move  a  con- 
siderable way  In  the  direction  in  which  you 
are  headed  of  eliminating  tax  benefits  that 
help  the  rich  and  give  much  lesser  relief  if 
any  to  middle  and  low  Income  households. 

On  the  matter  of  where  to  make  up  the 
revenue  loss  when  this  proves  necessary,  I 
would  urge  that  the  "long-overdue  reform  of 
foreign  and  domestic  tax  loopholes,"  to 
which  you  refer  is  much  better  than  a  tax 
directed  towards  excess  profits.  I  think  it 
folly  to  try  to  take  away  more  in  direct 
profits  taxes  while  refusing  to  eliminate  the 
huge  give-aways  in  tax  credits  for  foreign 
payments  for  oil,  along  with  the  benefits 
from  depletion  allowances,  current  charging 
of  development  and  drilling  costs,  and  equip- 
ment tax  credits  and  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion throughout  the  economy. 
Sincerely. 

ROBEXT  Eisner, 
Professor  of  Economics. 

Washington  TTniversitt, 
St.  Louis.  Mo..  February  11. 1974. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
17 .5.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  This  is  In  reply 
to  your  letter  of  January  31,  with  reference 
to  your  proposal  for  a  $200  tax  credit.  As  you 
may  know,  I  have  been  urging  the  substitu- 
tion of  credits  for  deductions  on  the  personal 
Income  tax  as  a  way  of  Increasing  the  pro- 
gressivity  of  the  Federal  tax  structure.  The 
enclosed  article  presents  some  of  the  reason- 
ing. 

However,  I  am  concerned  that  the  $6.5 
billion  estimated  revenue  loss  would  add  to 
inflationary  pressures  which  remain  so  very 
strong.  In  this  environment,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  a  more  effective  way  of  combatting 
unemployment  would  l>e  to  redirect  govem- 
Doent  spending  to  the  creation  of  jobs  for 
the  unemployed. 

Perh^s  your  approach  can  be  combined 
with  a  more  comprehensive  tax  reform  pro- 
posal that  would  not  yield  a  large  net  loss 
of  revenue. 

With  all  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

MuaRAT  L.  Weidenbauic. 

(Tke  artlcie  referred  to  is  entitled  "Shift- 
ing Prom  Income  Tax  Deductions  to  Cred- 
lU",  and  appears  in  the  August,  1973.  issue 
of  TAXKB — ^The  Tax  Magasine. ; 

Harvard  UNrvERSirr, 
Cambridge.  Mass.,  February  It,  1974. 
Senator  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Mondale:  Thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  take  a  look  at  your  pro- 
posal of  a  $200  personal  income  tax  credit 
for  each  dependent  as  an  alternative  option 
to  the  existing  $760  exemptions.  Here  ts  my 
reaction. 

( 1 )  Is  the  tax  cut  needed  now? 

The  economy  is  headed  for  receoeion  but  a 
tax  cut  would  come  too  late.  The  economy 
Is  likely  to  be  moving  up  at  a  pretty  good 
rate  by  the  end  of  the  yenx.  lite  eoonotnle 
Impaet  of  a  tax  cut,  even  If  action  were  taken 


immediately,  would  barely  be  felt  before 
then.  This  has  always  been  the  problem  with 
using  taxes  to  fight  recession — it  is  just  too 
slow.  The  major  current  problems  of  policy 
are  not  to  find  a  fiscal  stimvUuB,  but  to 
handle  the  energy  situation  more  skillfully. 
If  the  driving  situation  remains  in  its  pres- 
ent state,  there  wll  be  major  damage  to  retaU 
sales  and  to  the  hou^ng  industry. 

If  a  tax  cut  is  undertaken,  it  should  be 
In  the  general  form  of  your  proposal.  An 
acro6s-the-lx>ard  tax  cut  would  mainly  bene- 
fit middle  income  families;  it  wovUd  have  a 
very  low  multiplier  because  they  are  not 
likely  to  spend  the  cuts  on  automobiles  and 
other  durables. 

My  feeling  against  a  tax  cut  is  mainly 
based  on  the  longer-term  needs  for  resources 
by  the  federal  government.  We  have  cut  taxes 
too  much  In  the  last  four  years,  and  we  will 
need  the  taxbase  to  meet  future  social  goals. 

Also,  tlie  current  flush  financial  condition 
of  the  states  and  localities  wUl  be  short-lived. 
Strong  income  growth  and  revenue  sharing 
have  been  of  tremendous  benefit  to  local 
governments.  But  there  Is  no  plan  to  expand 
revenue  sharing,  and  the  economy  will  soon 
be  producing  less  revenue  growth.  In  one 
way  or  another,  the  federal  government  will 
be  asked  to  pick  up  more  of  the  financial 
burdens. 

(2)  Pros  and  Cons  of  the  proposal 

Your  tax  credit  proposal  would  improve 
the  fairness  of  our  tax  system.  There  is  little 
reason  why  the  value  of  an  exemption — 
which  is  meant  to  help  defray  the  living  cosU 
of  each  family  member — should  rise  with  in- 
come. Indeed,  at  the  low  tax  rates  of  the 
lower  brackets,  the  tax  benefit  of  the  ex- 
emption has  become  so  small  that  it  no 
longer  bears  any  relation  to  the  cost  of 
supporting  a  dependent. 

I  would  not  make  the  tax  credit  an  op- 
tional feature.  While  I  recognize  that  this 
approach  assures  that  no  family  will  have  to 
pay  more,  the  use  of  optional  features  in  the 
tax  system  hurts  taxpayer  morale.  We  now 
have  options  for  income  averaging,  for  item- 
ized versus  standardized  deductions,  and  for 
other  features.  Each  option  leads  to  extra 
calculations  and  opportunities  for  the  tax 
services.  The  present  proposal  would  create 
this  kind  of  option  for  the  entire  low-  and 
lower-middle   income   taxpaylng   i>opulatlon. 

WhUe  there  are  other  tax  changes  that 
could  accomplish  the  same  goal,  particularly 
the  "vanishing  exemption"  or  changes  In  rate 
structure,  there  is  a  simplicity  to  the  optional 
tax  credit  which  may  make  it  more  accepta- 
ble. Given  the  choice  of  the  present  system 
versus  the  Mondale  proposal.  I  would  favor 
the  Mondale  proposal. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  see  that  you  are  taking 
Initiatives  in  the  tax  and  economic  poUcy 


areas. 

With  liest  wishes. 
Sincerely, 


Otto  Eckstein. 


OmvLRaiTT  op  MicaiGAif . 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich.,  February  19, 1974. 
Hon.  Waltb  p.  Mondale, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Fritz:  I  am  certainly  sympathetic 
with  the  purposes  of  your  proposal  for  an 
optional  $200  tax  credit  as  an  alternative 
to  the  existing  personal  exemption. 

My  reservations  are  esaentialy  three.  First, 
the  Budget  presented  by  the  President  Is  a 
fairly  stimulative  one.  in  my  Judgment. 
Moreover.  I  tend  to  be  nK>re  optimistic  than 
sooke  others  about  the  prospects  for  the  econ- 
omy. My  own  foreoast  sees  a  quite  healthy 
expanskm  occurring  beginning  about  mid- 
year  and   continuing   through   at   least   Um 


first  half  of  1975.  I  am  not  sure  that  further 
stimulus — which  could  certainly  not  be  effec- 
tive for  a  numl>er  of  mcmths — is  needed.  How- 
ever, there  is  enough  uncertainty  about  that, 
that  it  is  probably  useful  for  tax-cut  pro- 
posals to  begin  to  be  discussed  and  warmed 
up  for  use  if  extra  stimulus  should  become 
necessary. 

Second,  I  find  it  dilBcult  to  become  com- 
mitted to  Individual  pieces  of  a  tax  reform 
program  without  knowing  what  the  other 
pieces  will  be.  While  I  favcar  making  the 
personal  tax  more  progressive,  eq>ecially  at 
the  lower  end,  there  are  many  other  variables, 
including  rate  structure,  standard  deduc- 
tions, credit  for  payroll  taxes,  etc.  which 
could  achieve  this  and  which  could  be  even 
more  useful  elements  In  a  total  tax  reform 
package.  However,  I  assume  that  the  various 
elements  need  to  be  traded  off  against  each 
other  in  the  efl'ort  to  secure  a  balanced  and 
enactable  paclcage.  Giving  away  the  goodies 
of  tax  reductions  one  at  a  time,  may  not  be 
the  best  way  to  achieve  an  effective  reform, 
which  needs  to  include  a  great  many  tax  in- 
crease elements. 

My  feeling  Is  that  for  the  long  run  we  are 
going  to  need  a  Federal  tax  system  which 
will  take  at  least  as  much  out  of  the  economy 
as  our  present  system.  I  therefore  would  not 
support  other  than  temporary  and  easily  re- 
versible tax  cuts  for  fiscal  policy  reasons  un- 
less there  were  no  alternative.  You,  of  course, 
are  in  a  far  better  position  than  I  am  to  know 
what  is  feasible. 

In  any  case.  I  congratulate  you  for  getting 
some  of  these  issues  on  the  fire,  and  wish  you 
every  success  in  this  as  in  your  other  en- 
deavors. 

Sincerely, 

Gardner  Acklet, 
Professor  of  Economics. 

Hakvaxd    UNivEXsrrT, 
Cambridge,  Mass..  February  20, 1974. 
Senator  Waltex  P.  Mondale, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Psrrz:  I  am  away  in  Switzerland 
composing  a  book — appropriately  on  money 
and  its  history.  Do  forgive  me  for  not  com- 
menting at  length  on  your  proposal.  Certainly 
yours  is  the  right  way  to  reduce  taxes.  The 
effect  on  lower  Income  families  is  more  fa- 
vorable than  to  raise  the  exemption. 

However,  I  am  very  doubtful  about  a  tax 
reduction.  Inflation  is  still  a  major  problem. 
It's  a  tough  fact  that  tax  reduction  is  the 
wrong  medicine  for  that.  And  were  there 
need  for  more  fiscal  stlmtaation.  I  would  re- 
spond to  the  pressxire  of  social  need  with 
hl^er  spending  and  public  service  employ- 
ment. 

All  the  best. 

Yours  faithfully. 

John  Kenweih  GALBSArrH. 

Bobkbt  R  Nathan  Associates,  Inc. 
Washington,  D.C,  February  25. 1974. 
Hon.  Walteb  F.  Mondale, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  F^uts:  Please  forgive  me  for  not  re- 
plying promptly  to  your  letter  of  January 
Slst.  I  have  been  away  from  the  office  quite 
a  bit  lately. 

I  have  read  the  statement  you  made  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  January  28th  and 
have  looked  through  the  tables  and  com- 
ments very  carefully.  There  are  several  ques- 
tions, one  which  relates  to  the  deslrabUlty  of 
a  tax  cut  as  compared  with  an  Increase  in  ex- 
penditures as  a  means  of  stimulating  the 
economy.  The  second  concerns  the  question 
of  the  kind  of  tax  cut  which  will  be  most 
equitable  and  which  would  have  the  greatest 
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economic  linp*ct.  The  third  question  reilktes 
to  baalc  tax  refoniu  and  the  element  of  pro- 
greaslTlty.  Let  me  take  these  up  in  at>nie 
separmte  but  related  order.  i 

I  think  we  are  definitely  In  a  recesslonknd 
I  have  grave  doubts  about  the  basla  for 
believing,  aa  many  of  my  good  friends  land 
liberal  economists  believe,  that  the  ecoojpmy 
will  pick  up  in  the  second  half  of  the  llear. 
Maybe  it  will  but  I  do  not  see  the  basli  for 
such  optimism  as  yet.  Therefore,  sometjilng 
ought  to  be  done  about  stimulating  j  the 
levels  of  economic  activity.  I  personialiy 
would  prefer  at  least  some  Increase  Ind  ex- 
penditures for  mass  transit  and  for  impnjived 
rail  transit  and  for  rapidly  exploring  and  ex- 
ploiting alternative  sources  of  energy,  i  do 
think  we  could  spend  an  awful  lot  of  mifney 
on  buses  and  the  Federal  Government  diuld 
give  these  buses  to  local  transit  authontiea 
on  the  understanding  that  the  fares  wfuld 
be  maintained  where  they  are.  or  pref« 
reduced.  We  would  be  a  lot  better  off 
subsidized  bus  fares  and  railroad 
the  transportation  of  coal  and  the  like, 
expenditures  could.  I  think,  be  stimuli 
to  recovery  or  they  would  at  least  cushion 
the  declines  in  business  activity  that  a] 
to  be  Imminent. 

There  are  other  expenditures  in  term|  of 
public  employment,  which  was  the  suli||ect 
of  proposal  you  EUbmltted  some  weeks  jkgo, 
and  that  would  make  a  lot  of  sense.         J 

A  tax  cut  always  worries  me  as  a  mei(|ure 
for  stimulation  of  economic  activity.  Ahjioat 
every  time  we  get  a  tax  cut  we  end  up^ith 
a  lees  progressive  system.  If  we  are  goUw  to 
have  a  general  tax  cut  I  think  your  proAsal 
is  excellent  because  It  really  does  helpiithe 
lower  Income  groups  much  more  than|[the 
middle  or  higher  Income  groups,  and  thjlt  is 
very  necessary.  I  know  most  of  the  pc^^ple 
pay  some  Income  taxes  but  there  are  itlU 
quite  a  number  at  the  lower  levels  who  d<^ot 
pay  and  they  would  not  be  benefitted, 
fore,  from  an  equity  point  of  view  your 
posal  goes  quite  a  long  way  but  I  don't  tl 
it  woud  be  quite  as  helpful  to  the  really  low 
income  groups  as  some  moderation  in  jthe 
payroll  tax.  As  far  as  stimulating  the 
omy  Is  concerned,  I  am  sure  some  of  the 
savings  which  would  be  achieved  throi 
your  measure  would  be  spent,  but  we  hav^ 
much  of  an  Idea  of  what  the  marginal  spe| 
Ing  habits  are  going  to  be  in  a  recession 
is  generated  by  Bbcn-tages  of  an  input  wl 
is  as  pervasive  as  power  and  fuels.  It  is 
tcx  the  economist  to  figure  Jtist  howl  to 
stimulate  this  economy  to  get  us  back  towiard 
full  employment  without  accelerating  |he 
rate  of  inflation  and  also  with  some 
of  confidence  that  certain  measures  are 
ing  to  really  be  effective.  This  Is  one  of 
reasons  why  any  stimulating  activity  8ho< 
In  my  Judgment,  include  expenditures  st 
as  mass  transit  because  this  well  know  w( 
be  helpful  to  the  middle  and  lower  ln< 
groups  because  It  would  keep  their 
(ares  down  and  they  do  ride  a  great 

As  far  as  alternatives  In  tax  reductl 
are  concerned,  I  still  would  like  to  see 
of  the  reduction  in  the  payroll  taxes.  In 
Judgment  we  have  WMBhlped  the  cone 
actuarial  purity  for  much  too  long 
social  security  really  is  not  a  true  actui 
system  and  I  think  we  should  have  hi 
third  source  of  revenue  In  addition  to 
payroll  taxes  on  employers  and  on  empio] 
and  that  the  third  source  should  be  gen^ 
revenues.  Just  to  placate  those  who 
wrapping  themselves  up  in  the  actui 
mythology,  we  could  have  general  revei 
contributions  for  cost  of  living  adjustmei^ta 
and  for  Improvement  factors  in  social  secu- 
rity benefits.  I  can't  think  of  another  tax 
which  is  aa  regressive  as  the  payroll  tax  ^- 


cause  the  higher  the  Income  the  lower  the     flatlon. 


proportion  subject  to  the  payroll  tax.  I  would 
love  to  see  us  put  some  general  revenue  Into 
the  reserve  and  reduce  payroll  taxes  in  em- 
ployees by  a  similar  amount,  and  that  would 
certainly  be  the  biggest  help  oat  could  give 
to  the  lower  Income  groups. 

Again,  I  do  like  the  principle  you  are  pur- 
suing and  it  certainly  is  one  devil  of  a  lot 
more  equitable  than  raising  the  exemptions. 
I  suspect  what  I  would  push  for  would  be  a 
part  of  the  stimulation  In  the  form  of  in- 
creases that  would  be  spent  quickly  and 
would  help  the  nation's  economy  and  a  part 
through  your  method  and  then  another  part 
in  the  form  of  reduced  payroll  taxes.  Of 
course  this  then  raises  a  political  question  as 
to  which  is  the  more  feasible  or  more  salable. 
I  don't  like  to  go  for  pure  proposals  which 
have  no  chance  of  achievement  and  I  think 
that  if  the  increased  spending  or  the  cut  in 
payroll  taxes  were  unlikely  to  succeed  then  I 
would  go  overboard  on  your  proposal.  I  would 
at  least  like  to  see  us  start  part  way  with 
that  and  part  in  the  other  direction. 

I  hope  these  observations  are  of  some  in- 
terest. If  you  ever  have  a  few  moments  and 
would  like  to  talk  about  them  let  me  know 
and  I  will  be  glad  to  come  down. 

Best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

RoBEET  R.  Nathan. 

UNivmsmr  or  Michioait, 

March  4,  1974. 
Hon.  Walteb  F.  Monoale, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dzas  Fwtz:  I  have  your  letter  of  February 
21  concerning  your  Bill  S.  2906  to  convert  the 
present  deduction  for  personal  exemptions  to 
a  tax  credit. 

I  strongly  support  the  idea  of  a  tax  credit 
for  the  personal  exemptions.  A  tax  credit  Is 
an  Important  tax  reform  which  should  have 
extremely  high  priority. 

In  my  opinion,  the  tax  credit  should  be 
limited  to  three  children  and  two  adults. 
Moreover.  I  believe  that  there  should  be  a 
higher  credit  for  the  first  child. 

These  stiggestlons  would  fit  very  appropri- 
ately into  your  ideas  concerning  strengthen- 
ing family  and  child  life. 

I  do  not  see  why  we  should  continue  to 
give  deductions  or  credits  for  more  than 
three  children  except  in  the  case  where  the 
child  was  not  a  natural  child  and  was  adopt- 
ed. I  believe  that  it  would  strengthen  our 
family  planning  policies  to  limit  any  tax 
credits  normally  to  three  children.  I  would, 
however,  continue  to  permit  credits  for  a 
natural  or  adopted  child  who  was  totally 
disabled  (utilizing  the  definition  of  disabil- 
ity under  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act) 
irrespective  of  the  age  of  the  child. 

My  Justification  for  a  higher  amount  for 
the  first  child  Is  that  this  is  where  the  major 
financial  burden  arises  for  a  young  family. 
In  the  case  of  the  first  child  there  is  usually 
a  need  for  additional  space  and  expenditures 
which  are  somewhat  lees  per  person  for  the 
second  and  third  child.  My  preference  Is  a 
$300  tax  credit  tor  tlie  first  chUd;  $300  for 
the  second  child;  and  $100  for  the  third 
chUd. 

In  passing.  X  would  also  like  to  bring  to 
your  attention  that  the  federal  matching 
payment  to  the  states  for  dependent  chil- 
dren under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
has  not  been  Increased  since  1966.  There  has 
been  approximately  a  50  percent  Increase  In 
the  price  level  since  that  date  without  any 
additional  federal  financing  of  the  cost.  I 
believe  It  Is  Important  that  a  cost  of  living 
adjustment  be  added  to  the  program  so  that 
these  children  will  not  be  penalized  by  In- 


Quite  frankly.  I  would  like  to  see  you  cou- 
ple tbeee  two  ideas  together  so  that  fam- 
ilies with  children  would  be  helped  whether 
they  were  children  in  families  where  the  pu- 
ent  was  an  earner  or  was  on  welfare.  This 
would  truly  be  a  program  that  would  im- 
prove family  life  and  the  welfare  of  children. 
With  best  personal  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

WxLBua  J.  Comir, 

Dean. 

AKTHtm  M.  Okun, 
Washington,  D.C.  March  11, 1974. 
Hon.  Walteb  F.  Mondalx, 
V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Oeab  Senator  Mondale:  In  response  to 
some  questions  you  raised,  I  should  like  to 
explain  my  position  on  the  general  desirabil- 
ity of  a  tax  cut  for  consumers  in  1974,  and 
my  views  on  the  particular  proposal  for  a 
$200  tax  credit  in  lieu  of  the  usual  personal 
exemption. 

Output  and  employment  in  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy are  sagging  today.  Our  real  ONP  for  this 
quarter  is  registering  a  market  decline — one 
of  the  sharpest  declines  in  sixteen  years. 
Many  initial  features  of  the  decline — such  as 
the  collapse  of  new  car  sales — are  Just  begin- 
ning to  exert  their  damaging  secondary  ef- 
fects on  other  industries.  The  outlook  fM- 
consumer  demand  is  particularly  bleak,  re- 
fiectlng  the  anxieties  of  American  families 
associated  with  the  combination  of  Job  lay- 
offs and  rapid  inflation,  and  the  drain  on 
their  budgets  from  food  and  fuel  inflation. 
In  1974  the  American  consumer  will  be 
spending  directly  and  Indirectly  for  fuel 
about  $20  billion  more  than  last  year  to  get 
less  product.  This  drain  on  the  budget  is 
bound  to  have  serious  effects  on  the  experi- 
ence of  other  consumer  Industries — what  the 
consumer  spends  on  oil  Is  not  available  for 
spending  on  other  discretionary  items  rang- 
ing from  movie  tickets  to  television  sets.  In- 
deed, if  the  oil  embargo  ends  and  the  avail- 
ability of  gasoline  increases  while  Its  price 
remains  high,  the  drain  on  the  consumer 
budget  will  be  even  greater.  This  pending 
will  not  create  Jobs  or  output  in  the  United 
States  for  the  fm-eseeable  future. 

In  view  of  the  bleak  outlook  for  consumer 
expenditures  (which  represent  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  our  ONP).  the  pro^>ect8  for  an 
early  upturn  are  very  speculative.  There  is 
considerable  risk  that  the  sag  could  continue 
all  year  In  the  absence  of  policies  to  bolster 
activity.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  little 
risk  of  a  self -generating  upsurge  In  the  econ- 
omy that  would  make  additional  flscal  sup- 
port inappropriate.  Thus,  a  well-timed  cut 
in  consumer  taxes  would  be  an  Important 
insurance  policy  against  a  prolonged  and 
sharp  slide  In  employment  and  output. 

According  to  the  best  historical  evidence, 
widespread  small  increases  in  consumer  take- 
home  pay  get  into  the  q>ending  stream.  The 
excellent  results  In  stimulating  economic 
growth  that  followed  the  1964  tax  cut  dem- 
onstrates that.  In  the  present  context,  the 
provision  of  a  consumer  tax  cut  may  help 
prevent  the  kind  of  retrenching  in  consumer 
living  standards  that  might  otherwise  take 
place  in  response  to  layoffs  and  fuel  and  food 
inflation. 

The  vast  bulk  of  the  additional  consumer 
spending  wUl  go  into  areas  where  the  econ- 
omy has  available  labor  and  plant  capacity 
to  meet  and  greet  added  demand.  In  the 
present  situation,  one  can  feel  particularly 
confident  that  the  response  will  increase 
output  and  employment  rather  than  add  to 
Infiation.  While  a  number  of  shortage  areas 
remain  in  our  eoonomy,  those  except  for  food 
and  fuel  will  be  vanishing  during  the  first 
half  of  1974  as  rapidly  as  they  emerged  dur- 
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lug  the  first  half  of  1973.  The  economy's 
operating  rates  will  be  lower  by  mid-year 
than  they  were  late  in  1972.  when  lumber 
was  the  only  significant  product  with  a 
shortage.  In  the  case  of  food,  only  a  trivial 
part  of  additional  consumer  Income  adds  to 
the  demand  for  food  and  thus  a  tax  cut 
will  have  virtually  no  effect  on  food  prices. 
In  the  case  of  petroleum,  the  system  of  price 
controls  should  ensure  that  any  increment 
in  demand  is  not  converted  into  additional 
Infiation.  Indeed,  by  evidencing  concern  and 
effort  by  the  government  to  make  up  for  the 
acute  cost-of-living  squeeze  on  the  worker, 
a  tax  cut  could  have  beneficial  effects  in 
preserving  the  recent  moderate  behavior  of 
wages. 

The  best  type  of  tax  cut  would  put  income 
rapidly  into  the  bands  of  lower  income  and 
middle-income  groups.  From  that  point  of 
view,  the  $200  credit  option  for  the  personal 
exemption  seems  ideally  suited  to  meet  the 
economy's  needs.  It  could  be  promptly  re- 
flected in  withholding  schedules  and  would 
provide  relief  to  those  who  have  suffered 
most  as  a  result  of  the  food  and  fuel  price 
explosion  of  the  past  year.  By  concentrating 
the  benefits  in  the  tax  cut  in  Income  groups 
with  nuu^inal  tax  rates  under  26  percent,  it 
improves  the  progressivity  and  equity  of  the 
tax  system. 

I  do  hope  that  the  Congress  will  give  seri- 
ous and  prompt  consideration  to  this  con- 
structive measure. 
Sincerely, 

AaxHUB  M.  Okux. 

(From  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  Mar.  11. 1974) 

The  Case  for  PiacAL  SmruLus 

(By  Walter  W.  Heller) 

Once  again,  the  battle  between  anti-reces- 
sionlsts  and  anti-inflationists  Is  Joined. 
Without  differing  vjry  much  on  the  1974 
economic  scenario— downturn  and  double- 
digit  Inflation  in  the  first  half  followed  by 
an  upturn  and  some  ebbing  of  Infiatlonary 
'  pressures  in  the  second — the  antagonists  run 
the  gamut  from  "ease  up"  to  "hold  tight" 
in  their  prescriptions  for  fiscal-monetsiry 
policy  in  1974. 

Part  of  this  division  reflects  conflicting 
diagnoses  of  the  nature  of  this  year's  re- 
cession and  inflation.  Partly,  It  grows  out 
of  divergent  appraisals  of  how  much  of  any 
given  demand  stimulus  will  translate  Into 
Jobs  and  output  and  how  much  into  more 
Inflation  (either  now  or  later).  And  in  no 
small  part,  it  goes  beyond  positive  economics 
to  a  conflict  of  values. 

Nothing  throws  the  Issues  Into  bolder 
relief  than  the  proposal  for  a  quick  income 
tax  cut  in  the  form  of  an  mcrease  in  per- 
sonal exemption.  A  tax  reduction  of  $6  bil- 
1km  to  $6  billion  a  year  could  be  effected 
either  by  boosting  the  per  capita  exemp- 
tion from  $760  to  $900  or  by  adopting  Sena- 
tor Mondale's  proposal  to  give  the  taxpayer 
the  option  at  taking  a  $200  credit  against 
tax  or  continuing  to  deduct  $750  from  m- 
come. 

The  equity  case  for  this  move  is  ob- 
vious: 

Before    the    year    Is   out,    inflation    will 
have  eroded  the  real  value  of  the  $750  ex- 
emption by  more  than  30%   since  It  went 
into  effect  at  the  beginning  of  1972. 

Even  mcH'e  important,  boosting  exemp- 
tions would  concentrate  the  bulk  of  the  tax 
benefits  at  the  middle  and  lower  end  of 
the  income  scale  where  recent  inflation, 
especially  in  the  form  of  surging  food  and 
fuel  prices,  has  exacted  a  particularly  heavy 
toll.  (To  reach  the  lowest  Incomes  calls  for 
further  action,  e.g.,  a  step-up  in  social  serv- 
ice programs  and  relief  from  Social  Se- 
curity  payroll   taxes   on   the  poor.) 


Indeed,  the  social  rationale  for  income 
and  payroll  tax  relief  in  the  lower  brackete 
is  so  compelling  that  it  would  make  sense 
even  if  it  were  matched  by  slmultaneoiis 
tax   mcreases  elsewhere.  > 

But  equity  aside,  can  a  broad-based  In- 
come tax  cut  stand  on  its  economic  mer- 
its? Those  who  say  it  can't — Messrs.  Shultz, 
Bums,  Fellner,  McCracken  and  Stein  some- 
how come  to  mind — cite  such  arguments  as 
these: 

Our  current  economic  downturn  is  main- 
ly the  result  of  supply  restraints,  of  shortages 
and  bottlenecks;  such  demand  deficiencies 
as  exist  will  soon  correct  themselves. 

Any  further  stimulus  will  simply  Increase 
the  ferocity  and   tenacity  of   infiation. 

Mr.  Nixon's  flscal  1975  budget  already  con- 
tains all  the  stimulus  the  economy  can  stand. 
And  besides,  cutting  income  taxes  today  robs 
us  of  vital  revenue-raising  power  we  need 
for  tomorrow. 

Straw  men?  Hardly.  But  neither  are  they 
holy  writ. 

SOME    TTNMIETAKABLX    SIGNS 

First,  as  to  the  nature  of  recession.  Though 
supply  shortages  get  the  headlines,  a  close 
look  reveals  unmistakable  signs  of  a  shortage 
of  demand.  The  weary  consumer,  whiplashed 
by  tight  money  and  fiscal  restraint  and  whip- 
sawed  by  runaway  food  and  fuel  prices,  has 
pulled  in  his  boms; 

For  nearly  a  year,  his  consumption  of  dur- 
ables other  than  autos  has  fallen  in  real 
terms,  while  his  consumption  of  non-dur- 
ables and  services  has  kept  only  a  trifle  ahead 
of  mflation. 

As  to  autos,  the  gasoline  shortage  has 
converted  an  expected  decline  into  an  actual 
disaster.  Lying  behind  the  27%  drop  in  over- 
all sales  of  domestic  cars  last  month  was  a 
plunge  ot  nearly  50%  in  demand  for  stand- 
ard and  larger  models. 

Tight  m<mey  has  cut  the  rate  of  residen- 
tial construction  outlays  from  $60  billion 
a  year  ago  to  around  $47  billion  today. 

For  consumere,  January  was  perhaps  the 
cruelest  month.  While  personal  Income 
dropped  $4  billion,  consumer  prices  raced 
upward  at  a  12%  annual  rate.  Real  spendable 
earnings  of  non-farm  workers,  after  taxes, 
were  down  4%  from  a  year  earlier,  the  larg- 
est drop  in  10  years. 

Nor  is  any  early  rebound  in  sight.  It  will 
be  months  before  exploding  oil  prices  have 
worked  their  way  through  the  economy,  soak- 
ing up  $15  billion  to  $20  biUlon  of  consumer 
purchasing  power  in  the  process.  For  that's 
the  amount  of  tribute  the  American  con- 
sumer has  to  pay  foreign  and  domestic  pro- 
ducers of  oil — and  In  the  shortnm,  very 
little  of  the  funds  thus  siphoned  off  will  re- 
appear in  the  economy  as  demand  for  ex- 
ports or  increased  dividends  and  capital 
spending  by  the  U.S.  c^  Industry.  So  even 
with  an  end  to  the  Arab  embargo,  the  VS. 
economy  will  ccmtlnue  to  suffer  the  paradox 
of  "oil  drag" — a  ooet-lnflation  of  prices  and 
a  tax-like  deflation  of  demand. 

Contrary  to  the  Allce-ln-Wonderland  rea- 
soning in  Mr.  Nixon's  veto  message  on  the 
energy  bill,  a  rollback  in  domestic  crude  oil 
prices  could  materially  ease  that  drag.  For 
example,  a  cutback  in  new  oU  prices  to  $8 
and  old  oil  prices  to  $4.25  (as  against  $7.09 
and  $5.25  in  the  energy  bUl),  while  main- 
taining strong  Incentives  for  boosting  out- 
put ot  new  oU  and  oil  substitutes,  would 
serve  to: 

Cut  oU-co6t  inflation  by  $5  billion. 

Restore  $5  billion  of  real  purchasing  power 
to  consumers. 

Stop  that  amount  of  excess  profits  at  the 
source. 

It  Isnt  often  that  a  single  measure  prom- 
Ises  to  cut  cost  inflation,  bolster  aggregate 
demand,  curb  proOtecilng,  and  artin  malntjitTi 


vital  incentives.  Yet  doctrinaire  pursuit  of 
market  ideology  coupled  with  a  paralyzing 
fear  of  further  Inflation  seems  to  be  blind- 
ing policy  makers  to  the  opportunities  for 
simultaneously  serving  different  objectives 
of  policy.  Not  all  demand  stimulants  aggra- 
vate inflation  on  net  balance. 

That  brings  us  to  the  second  major  charge 
against  the  proposed  tax  relief,  namely,  that 
much  or  even  most  of  it  wlU  run  off  into 
added  inflation.  No  one  can  deny  that  added 
dollars  in  consumers'  hands  will  elicit  some 
price  increases.  But  in  1974,  a  year  in  which 
deficient  demand  will  persist  even  after  re- 
covery replaces  recession,  the  trade-off  will  be 
highly  favorable.  Consider  the  nattire  of  to- 
day's infiation: 

Above  all,  it  reflects  price  pressures  bom 
of  the  food  and  fuel  shortages  of  yesteryear 
which,  as  Arthur  Bums  cogently  pointed  out 
last  fall,  "hardly  represent  either  the  basic 
trend  in  prices  or  the  response  of  prices  to 
previous  monetary  or  flscal  policies."  After 
this  year,  those  pressures  will  begin  to  bum 
themselves  out,  leaving  a  legacy  of  high  but 
less  rapidly  rising  prices. 

In  part,  it  is  a  lagged  response  to  the  boom 
in  world  commodity  prices  in  general.  And 
these  pressures  too  will  ebb  even  as  demand 
recovers,  much  as  they  did  after  the  price 
explosion  set  off  by  the  Korean  boom  in 
1951. 

Further,  It  Is  a  result  of  a  sharp  rise 
in  unit  labor  costs,  which  moved  ahead  at  a 
9%  annual  rate  in  the  last  quarter  of  1973 
and  will  get  worse  In  recession  before  getting 
better  in  recovery. 

Upward  price  adjustments  as  industries 
are  freed  from  controls  will  also  give  infla- 
tion a  Jolt,  largely  a  one-shot  phenomenon. 

In  other  words,  infiation  In  1974  has  a  life 
of  its  own,  nourished  not  by  excess  demand 
but  mainly  by  a  variety  of  cost  factors  be- 
yond the  reach  of  flscal  and  monetary  man- 
agement. The  great  bulk  of  the  stimulus  of  a 
prompt  tax  cut  would  therefore  express  it- 
self in  higher  ou^ut.  Jobs,  and  income,  not 
in  higher  prices. 

It  can  bo  argued — Indeed,  George  Perry  of 
Brookings  has  argued — ^that  a  weU-tesM>ered 
tax  cut  can  help  relieve  cost-push  pressure 
by  redressing  labor's  cost-of-Uvmg  grievances 
in  part  through  tax  relief  rather  than  wage 
escalation.  Labor  leaders  keep  an  eye  closely 
cocked  on  that  critical  barometer,  "real 
spendable  eammgs  after  taxes."  Cut  income 
and  payroll  taxes  and  real  earnings  rise.  If 
a  fiscal  bargain  could  be  struck  with  labor 
to  substitute  this  paycheck  sweetener  in 
part  for  wage  hikes,  less  of  the  1973-74  food 
and  fuel  price  upsurge  will  be  built  into 
wage  bargains. 

But  what  about  the  legacy  of  a  weakened 
tax  system  in  1975  and  later  years?  Won't 
the  infiatlonary  chickens  come  home  to 
roost?  Not  if  responsive  flscal  and  monetary 
policies  he«td  off  renewed  excess  demand 
wbcn  It  again   threatens  the  economy. 

FOr  that  matter,  the  Congress  should  build 
in  a  large  part  of  the  protection  by  coupling 
its  exemption  boost  with  a  firm  commitment 
to  enact  compensating  revenue-raising  tax 
reforms  to  become  effective  In  and  beyond 
1975.  The  necessary  funds  could  be  raised 
sintply  by  a  substantial  hike  in  the  minimum 
tax  plus  a  phasing  out  of  most  of  the  tax 
shelters  for  petroleum  as  oil  price  curbs  are 
progressively  relaxed.  (It  is  worth  noting 
that  with  apprt^riate  pricing  policiee,  one 
can  both  avoid  punitive  excess  profits  taxes 
and  phase  out  the  distorting  arkd  inequitable 
tax  preferences  for  petroieum — thus  serving 
both  equity  and  efficiency.) 

THE   THIKB   QU  SSI  ION 

But  one  still  has  to  confront  the  third 
question:  Isnt  Mr.  Nixon's  new  budget  al- 
ready offering  plenty  of  stimulus  to  a  sag- 
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ging  economy?  And  besides,  shouldn't  w»|| 
reassured  by  Mr.  Ash's  promise  to  "bust 
budget"  U  Mr.  Nixon's  exercise  la  exorcli 
fails  and  the  economy  Is  by  recession  rep 
sessed?  The  answer  Is  "no"  on  both  cov 

True,  the  fiscal  1975  budget  gives  the 
pearance  of  stimulus.  Spending  Is  schedi 
to  rise  $30  billion,  and  the  deficit  to  dou| 
from  M  7  billion  to  (9.4  billion.  But  as 
most  realistic  of  Mr.  Nixon's  budget  mes 
malces  clear,  "the  recommended  budget  tot 
continue  (the)  policy  of  fiscal  restraint  ka 
part  of  a  continuing  anti-inflation  progran  ." 
Indeed,  the  unified  budget  surplus  on  a  fu  1- 
employment  basis  would  rise  from  $4  b  i- 
1  ion  to  $8  bUllon. 

On  a  national  Income  accounts  basis,  t  le 
rise  In  the  full-emplo3rment  surplus  wov  d 
be  even  greater.  Even  without  fully  accei  > 
ing  the  St.  Louis  Federal  Reserve  Bank  nv 
bers  showing  a  rise  In  the  fuU-employme 
surplus  from  a  rate  of  $2  billion  In  the 
half  of  1974  to  nearly  tl3  blUlon  In 
first  half  of  1975,  and  even  allowing  for 
Inevitable  slippage  in  the  budget  proce| 
one  can  safely  conclude  that  the  fiscal  19 
budget,  contrary  to  surface  appearances, 
fers  no  substantial  stimulus  to  the  econon;^. 

But  what  of  the  assurances  that  contl^ 
gency  plans  will  be  rolled  out  to  step 
spending    In    case    recession    rears   Its   u| 
head?  Given  the  tsrpical  lags  in  policy  actlj 
and  economic  reaction,  one  can  only  say  i ' 
the   time   to   act    Is   now.    When   a  man  i 
drowning,  one  should  not  deny  him  a 
preserver  on  grounds  that  one  can  alw^ 
resort  to  mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation. 


\h 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  10,  19 
Recessiok  Chahaoe 

President  Nixon  keeps  reiterating.  In 
stubborn  way,  that  "there  will  not  be 
cession  In  1974."  aa  if  the  repetition  of  tiat 
hopeful   thought  will,  like  nuiglc,  wash  All 
the  nation's  economic  troubles  away.       | 

The  hard  fact  is  that  the  economy  la 
ferlng  a  contradiction  which  Is  clearly 
dent  in  rising  unemployment,  lower  fac 
output  and   rising  prices.   Whether,   in 
end.  It  qualifies  for  the  technical  deflnl' 
of  a  recession  is  not  much  of  a  point. 

However,  many  reputable  economlata 
lleve  that  the  nation  is  already  in  at  least 
third  month  of  a  recession  which  will  lo' 
real  gross  national  product  for  the  first  hi 
of  1974. 

A  survey  of  83  leading  forecasters,  as  ih- 
p<Mtod  in  the  Washington  Poet  Friday,  s#s 
at  least  a  mild  decline  in  real  ONP  for  t  te 
first  half  of  1974.  The  Wharton  School,  a  id 
Prof.  Otto  Eckstein's  Data  Resources  Ins  1- 
tute,  among  others,  see  a  somewhat  shar]  »r 
dip,  with  inflation  a  serious  problem. 

The  more  serious  fall-off  could  arise  |  If 
the  first-quarter  slide  reaches  the  aunt  U 
rate  of  3  to  4  per  cent  now  considered  poi  I* 
ble  by  statisticians  within  the  Nixon  adml  k- 
iBtratlon  itaelf ,  as  was  reported  In  this  apt  « 
last  week. 

The  recession  charade  Mr.  Nixon  has  be  n 
playing  could  be  Ignored  as  the  natural  i  >• 
flex  of  a  politician  already  in  deep  troul  le 
If  It  did  not  imply  the  absence  of  a  progn  n 
to  contain  the  damage. 

By  saying  that  there  will  be  no  rwressU  i, 
that.  If  everyone  is  patient,  food  and  i\  A 
prices  will  come  down,  leading  to  a  ree<  '• 
ery  by  the  end  of  1974,  Mr.  Nixon  la  al  o 
saying  that  bla  government  Isn't  called  aa  \  o 
take  poalttve  stepa  to  stimulate  the  econonj  f. 

Economic  Council  Chairman  Herte  -t 
Stein,  a  perennial  optimist,  reassured  t  « 
Oovemora'  OonXacvnce  here  the  other  <tty 
that  although  there  is  "ru>  prospect  of  !$• 
stant  relief "  from  unemployment  and  loll 


tion  problems,  there  will  be  "a  strong  re- 
vival" around  mid-year. 

Stein  expects  a  resurgence  of  auto  sales, 
a  "clarification"  of  the  gasoline  situation,  a 
gain  in  new  housing  starts,  a  strong  expan- 
sion of  private  capital  Investment,  and 
boosted  federal,  state  and  locaJ  spending. 

In  an  interview  with  The  Washington 
Post,  Treasury  Secretary  George  Shultz  adds 
that  he  expects  a  break  in  Inflated  world 
commodity  market  prices,  and  counts  once 
again  on  the  maturity  of  union  leadership 
to  keep  wages  from  going  through  the  roof. 

A  series  of  questions  put  to  Stein  at  the 
Governors*  Conference  Indicates  that  the 
chief  executives  of  the  states  are  much  more 
concerned  about  inflation,  fuel  allocation 
problems,  oil  company  profits,  and  high 
unemployment  than  the  government  here  In 
Washington  appears  to  be. 

The  problem  with  the  Steln-Shultz  analy- 
sis— on  which  Mr.  Nixon  bases  his  "no-re- 
cesslon"  promise — is  that  it  Is  predicated  on 
getting  all  the  breaks  In  a  very  uncertain 
and  imstable  world. 

Not  the  least  of  current  anxieties  relates 
to  the  continuing  Watergate  mess.  Although 
they  know  that  an  impeachment  process 
would  be  a  traumatic  experience  for  the 
nation,  big  businessmen  (Republicans  as 
well  as  Democrats)  now  say  openly  that  the 
best  course  now  would  be  an  Impeachment 
proceeding  that  will  settle  the  Issue  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Avoiding  a  significant  recession  will  re- 
quire good  and  plentiful  crops  to  hold  down 
food  prices,  the  absence  of  a  protracted 
decline  In  the  rest  of  the  Industrialized  coun- 
tries, a  reduction  in  the  extortionate  oil 
prices  set  by  the  cartel,  a  rapid  conversion 
of  the  auto  Industry  to  smaller  cars, 
assurance  of  steady  gasoline  supplies  so 
that  consumers  are  willing  to  buy  cars,  a 
good  fiow  of  funds  to  the  savings  institutions 
that  finance  private  housing,  a  reduction  of 
general  inflationary  pressures  which  already 
have  reached  the  highest  levels  since  the 
first  World  War,  actual  wage  settlements 
which  do  not  generate  a  new  wage -price 
push  and,  above  all,  a  reversal  of  consumer 
uneasiness  about  the  health  of  the  economy 
which  will  make  them  spenders  Instead  of 
savers. 

And  beyond  that.  It  will  require  an  active 
federal  government  policy  designed  to  give 
the  economy  a  well-timed  monetary  and 
fiscal  push. 

But  as  Stein  indicated,  the  administration 
will  be  cautious  about  "pumping  up  the 
economy"  too  far.  To  Republican  Oov.  Jack 
Williams  of  Arizona,  worried  about  rising 
unemployment.  Stein  said  that  "we  must 
endure  a  period  of  restraint  In  our  ambi- 
tions" to  cut  back  the  Jobless  rate  because 
Inflation  Is  such  an  overwhelming  problem. 

The  contrary  point  of  view  was  presented 
by  Arthur  Okun,  former  chairman  of  the 
Johnson  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
Okun,  who  believes  we  are  several  months 
Into  a  real  recession,  told  the  governors  that 
counter-recession  moves  should  be  made 
now,  even  though  he  agrees  that  the  eco- 
nomic slide  will  be  modest,  rather  than  1930s 
style. 

Okun  would  roll  back  domestic  crude  oil 
prices  which,  along  with  other  Inflated 
prices,  "have  been  draining  some  $30  billion 
from  consumer  budgets."  He  also  would  cut 
Income  and  payroll  taxes  in  a  way  designed 
to  benefit  lower-  and  middle-Income  groups 
by  $5  billion  to  $6  blUlon  a  year.  Sen.  Edward 
F.  Kennedy  (D-Maas.)  and  Walter  F.  ICon- 
dale  (D-Mlnn.),  among  others,  have  pro- 
posed legislation  along  such  lines. 


"The  time  to  act  Is  now,"  Okun  says.  "A 
little  preventive  medicine  would  go  a  long 
way." 

Nixon,  Shultz  and  Stein  arent  convinced. 
They  fear  an  oU  price  rollback  would  be 
costly  m  the  long  nm,  and  argue  that  a  tax 
cut  should  be  the  last  medicine  to  be 
prescribed.  But  If  the  economists'  reading 
as  shown  by  the  ASA  poll  turns  out  to  be 
right,  tax  cutting  may  gain  a  popularity  that 
crosses  party  lines  by  mid-summer. 


ExHtsn  1 
The  Brookings  Instttution, 

Economic  Studies  Pbocram, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  28, 1974. 
Hon.  Walteb  P.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Farrz:  In  resptonse  to  your  recent 
request,  I  have  examined  the  revenue  loss 
and  distributional  impact  of  four  alternative 
tax  credit  or  exemption  reform  plans,  includ- 
ing your  proposal.  The  findings  are  summa- 
rized In  the  five  tables  accompanying  this 
letter.  The  revenue  estimates  are  based  on  a 
projection  to  the  years  1974  and  1976  of 
data  m  the  Brookings  1970  federal  Income  tax 
file. 

Plan  I  In  the  enclosed  table,  which  Is  pro- 
vided for  comparison  purposes.  Is  present  law 
(that  Is,  9750  per  capita  exemption  plus  the 
$1,300  low-Income  allowance).  Plan  11  Is 
your  proposal  to  offer  a  $200  tax  credit  In  lieu 
of  the  usual  personal  exemption.  Plan  in 
would  raise  the  personal  exemption  t©  $850 
In  1974  and  $900  In  1976  and  later  years. 
Plan  IV,  which  would  reduce  revenues  by  as 
much  as  Plan  n,  would  maintain  the  current 
$750  exemption  and  add  an  across-the-board 
tax  credit  of  $22  In  1974  and  $33  In  1975  and 
later  years.  Plan  V  would  raise  the  low  in- 
come allowance  to  $1,400  and  personal  ex- 
emptions to  $850  In  1974,  and  to  $1,500  and 
$900,  respectively.  In  1975. 

Table  1  compares  each  plan  with  estimated 
poverty  levels  for  1974  and  1975.  The  results 
Indicate  that  Plan  V  Is  the  most  successful 
In  approximating  the  poverty  levels  for  1974 
and  1975  if  the  poverty  lines  are  assumed  to 
be  the  standard.  Plan  n  would  t>e  excessively 
generous  In  raising  the  minimum  taxable 
levels  (particularly  for  large  famUies).  Plans 
m  and  IV  are  much  closer  to  the  poverty 
levels  than  Plan  11,  but  they  do  not  do  nearly 
as  well  as  Plan  V. 

The  revenue  loss  under  the  various  pro- 
posalB  and  their  distributions  by  income 
levels  are  given  In  Tables  2-6.  All  of  the  plans 
concentmte  the  tax  reductions  largely  in  the 
adjusted  gross  incomes  below  $36,000.  Under 
Plan  II,  however,  over  one-half  of  the  1974 
tax  reduction  accrues  to  persons  with  Incomes 
below  $10,000  and  almost  all  of  the  deduction 
goes  to  taxpayers  with  Incomes  b^ow  $26,000. 
At  the  other  end  (though  the  distance  is  not 
very  far)  only  about  one-quarter  of  the  1974 
tax  reduction  under  Plan  m  accrues  to  the 
under  $10,000  group  and  over  80  percent  goes 
to  taxpayers  with  AOI  t>elow  $25,000.  Plan  IV 
Is  more  nearly  similar  to  Plan  n  in  Its  dis- 
tributional effect,  while  Plan  V  Is  more  nearly 
similar  to  Plan  m. 

On  balance,  my  preference  Is  for  Plan  V 
which  approximates  the  1974  and  1975  pov- 
erty lines  most  closely,  but  I  am  sure  that 
Judgments  will  differ  on  the  relative  merits 
of  the  various  approaches. 
Sincerely. 

Joseph  A.  PKCRMAir, 
Director  of  gcoruymic  Studies. 

PS. — These  calculations  were  supported  by 
a  grant  from  the  RANN  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 
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TABU  1.-LEVEL  AT  WHICH  INCOME  BECOMES  TAXABLE  UNDER  VARIOUS  EXEMPTION  AND  TAX  CREDIT  PIANS  COMPARED  WITH  POVERTY  LEVELS  IN  1974  AND  1975  i 


Fimily  size 


PnJecM         PUn  I  >  (Present  law) 
povcfty  level 


ilM 


PiMlIM 


PUnlV* 


PImV 


budget'     Income  level         omerence     Income  level         Difference     income  level         Difference     Inconw  level         Difference     Income  level 


Difference 


1974: 

1 J2,409  $2,050  -$359  $2,644  -f$235  $2,150  -$259 

2 3,101  2,800  -301  3,988  +887  3  000  --101 

3 3,807  3,550  -257  5.182  +1,375  3,850  -M3 

4 4,871  4,300  -571  6,247  +1,376  4,700  -171 

5 5,748  5,050  -698  7,300  +1.552  5,550  -198 

6 6,461  5,800  -661  8,353  +1,892  6,400  -61 

1975: 

1 2.554  2,050  -504  2,644  +90  2,200  -354 

2 3,287  2,800  -487  3,988  +701  3  100  -187 

3 4,035  3,550  -485  5.182  +1,147  4.000  -35 

4 5,163  4.300  -863  6,247  +1,084  4,900  -263 

5 6,093  5.050  -1,043  7.300  +1,207  5  800  -293 

C 6,849  5,800  -1,049  8,353  +1504  6  700  -149 


$2,207 
2,957 
3,707 
4,457 
5,207 
5,957 


2,286 
3.036 
3,786 
4.536 
5.286 
6,036 


-$202 
-144 
-100 
-414 
-541 
-504 

-268 
-251 
-249 
-627 
-807 
-813 


$2,250 
3,100 
3,950 
4,800 
5,650 
6,500 

2,400 
3,300 
4.200 
5,100 
6,000 
6,900 


-$159 

-1 

+143 

-71 

-98 

+39 

-154 
+13 

+165 
-63 
-93 
+51 


>  Assumes  (oint  returns  ire  fled  by  families  of  2  or  more  persons. 

<  Projected  from  the  officiel  poverty  lines  for  1972  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  increase  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  from  19/2  to  1973  and  assumed  increases  of  8  percent  for  1973-74  and  6 
percent  for  1974-75. 

1  Plan  I :  Present  law  C-t-,  $750  exemption  and  $1 ,300  low-income  allowance). 

<  Plan  11 :  Option  to  elect  either  a  $200  credit  for  each  exemption  or  $750  exemption,  whichever 
yields  ttie  lower  tax. 

TABLE  2.— TAX  REDUCTION  UNDER  PUN  II:  OPTION  TO  aECT  EITHER  A  $200  TAX  CREDIT 
OR  A  $750  EXEMPTION,  WHICHEVER  PRODUCES  THE  LOWER  TAX 


•Plan  III:  $850personalexemptionfor  1974.  $900  for  1975 

io'tT"".!.^-  '^°lP''t-  S?  "t"*'*'  *'"'^^  '"^  "*  ^""'  ™*^""«  '"^^  «  »"  W50  exemption  for 
1975:  a  $33  credit,  which  has  the  same  revenue  effect  as  a  $900  exemption 

'  Plan  V:  For  1974:  low  income  allowance  of  $1,400  and  perwnal  exniption  of  $850-  lor  1975- 
low  income  allowance  of  $1,500  and  personal  exemption  of  $900  r  »-     , 


TABLE  4.-TAX  REDUCTION  UNDER  PLAN  IV:  $22  CREDIT  IN  1974,  $33  IN  1975 


1974 


1975 


1974 


197S 


Adjusted  gross 
income  class 


Number 
of 

returns 
(thou- 
SMids) 


Tax 
reduc- 
tion due 
to  plan 
(mil- 
lions) 


Distri- 
bution of 
reduc- 
tion 
(percent 
of  total 
reduc- 
tiofl) 


Number 
of 
returns 
(thou- 
sands) 


Distri- 

bution of 

Tax 

reduc- 

reduc- 

tion 

tion  due 

(percent 

to  plan 

of  total 

(mil- 

reduc- 

lions) 

tion) 

Adjusted  gross 
income  class 


Number 
of 
returns 
(thou- 
sands) 


Tax 

reduc- 
tion due 
to  plan 
(mil- 
lions) 


Distri- 
bution of 
reduc- 
tion 
(percent 
of  total 
reduc- 
tion) 


Number 
of 
returns 
(thou- 
sands) 


Tax 

reduc- 
tion due 
to  plan 
(mil- 
lions) 


Distri- 
bution of 
reduc- 
tion 
(percent 
of  total 
reduc- 
tion) 


Less  than  0 392.6 

Ok)  $5,000 22,198.9 

$5,000  to  $10,000 18,794.5 

$10,000 to  $15,000 16,532.0 

$15,000  to  $20,000 9,773.1 

$20,000  to  CS,000 4,807.1 

$25,000  to  $50,000 4,279.1 

150,000. ad  over 863.9 

ToW 77,641.3 


$718.4 

2.304.0 

2,113.8 

684.1 

58.7 

6.4 

.2 


12.2 

39.1 

35.9 

11.6 

1.0 

.1 

0 


393.7 

21,189.8 

18,393.8 

15,474.0 

10,783.0 

5,823.8 

5,439.7 

997.4 


$702.9 

2,198.6 

1,916.2 

747.4 

90.2 

5.0 

.2 


12.4 

38.8 

33.9 

13.2 

1.6 

.1 

0 


5,885.6        100.0    78,495.3     5,660.6 


100.0 


Less  than  0 392.6 

Oto  $5,000 22,198.9 

$5,000  to  $10,000. 18,794.5 

$10,000  to  $15,000. 16,532.0 

$15,000  to  $20,000 9,773.1 

$20,000 to  $25,000. 4,807.1 

$25,000  to  $50,000. 4,279.1 

$50,000  and  over 863.9 

Total 77,641.3 


$285.8 
982.4 
1,157.6 
762.3 
380.1 
346.1 
72.7 


7.2 

24.6 

29.0 

19.1 

9.5 

8.7 

1.8 


393.7 

21,189.8 

18,393.8 

15,474.0 

10,783.0 

5,823.8 

5,439.7 

997.4 


$404.8 

1,386.8 

1,588.5 

1,245.0 

700.9 

656.5 

126.0 


6.6 
22.7 
2e.O 
20.4 
11.5 

ia7 

2.1 


3,987.0         100.0    78.495.3     6,108.6 


100.0 


TABU3.-TAX  REDUCTION  UNDER  PLAN  III:  $S50  PERSONAL  EXEMPTION  IN  1974,  $900  IN 

1975 


TABLE  5.  TAX  REDUCTION  UNDER  PLAN  V:  LOW  INCOME  ALLOWANCE  Of  $1,400  PERSONAL 
EXEMPTION  OF  $850  IN  1974;  LOW  INCOME  ALLOWANCE  OF  $1,500,  PERSONAL  EXEMPTION 
OF  $900  IN  1975 


1974 


1975 


1974 


1975 


Adjusted  grosa 
•  class 


DisUi-  DMri- 

butionof  btiliMar 

Tax       reduc-  Tax  raduc- 

Number       reduc-           tion  Number       reduc-  tion 

of     tion  due     (percent  of     tion  due  (percent 

returns       to  plan       of  total  returns       to  plan  of  total 

(thou-          (mil-       reduc-  (thou-          (mil-  reduc- 

sands)        lions)         tkw)  sands)        lions)  tioa) 


Adjusted  gross 
income  dass 


Number 
of 
returns 
(thou- 
sands) 


Tax 

reduc- 


Distri- 
bution of 
reduc- 
tion 


tion  due     (percent 
to  plan       of  total 


(mil- 
lions) 


reduc- 
tion) 


Number 
of 

returns 
(thou- 
sands) 


Tax 
reduc- 
tion due 
to  plan 
(mil- 
lions) 


Distri- 
bution of 
reduc- 
tion 
(percent 
of  total 
reduc- 
tion) 


Lass  than  0 -       392.6 

0to$5,000 22,198.9 

$5,000  to  $10,000 18,794.5 

$10,000  to  $15,000 16,532.0 

$15,000  to  $20,000 9,773.1 

$20,000  to  ^5,000 4,807.1 

$25,000  to  $50,000 4,279.1 

$50,000  and  over 863.9 

Total 77,64L3 


$207.2 
792.3 
1,051.4 
789.9 
448.S 
516.6 
172.1 


5.2 
19.9 
26.4 
19.9 
11.3 
13.0 

4.3 


393.7 

21,189.8 

18,393.8 

15,474.0 

10,783.0 

5,8218 

5,4317 

997.4 


$296.8 

1,132.0 

1, 440. 6 

1,284.6 

819.1 

980.4 

299.5 


4.7 
18.1 

23.0 
20.5 
13L1 
15.7 
4.8 


3,978.0        100.0    79,495l3     6,253.1 


100.0 


Less  than  0. 392.6 

Oto  $5,000 22,198.9 

$5,000  to  $10,000. 18,794.5 

$10,000  to  $15,000. 16,532.0 

$15,000  to  $20,000. 9,773.1 

$20,000 to $25,000. 4,807.1 

$25,000  to  $50,000. 4.279.1 

$50,000  and  over 863.9 

Total 77.641.3 


$330.4 
973.6 
1,051.4 
789.9 
448.5 
516.6 
172.1 


7.7 
22.7 
24.6 
18.4 
10.5 
12.1 

4.0 


393.7 

21,189.8 

18,393.8 

15,474.0 

10,7810 

5,823.8 

5.439.7 

997.4 


$530.3 

1,504.6 

l,44a6 

1,284.6 

819.1 

980.4 

299.5 


7.7 
21.9 
21.0 
18.7 
11.9 
14.3 

4.4 


4,282.5         100.0    78.495.3      6,859.1 
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COLUMBIA  CELEBRATES  60  YEARS 
OP  SERVICE  TO  NATIONS  SCHCX>L 
EDITORS 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr,  Pres- 
ident, Mr.  Charles  H.  Savedge,  head- 
master of  the  Augusta  Military  Academy 
in  Verona.  Va.,  is  presently  president  of 
the  Columbia  Scholastic  Press  Advisers 
Association.  He  has  been  kind  enough  to 
bring  to  my  attention  the  fact  that  the 
Columbia  Scholastic  Press  Association  is 
holding  its  50th  anniversary  celebration 
and  convention  this  month. 

The  Ccdumbia  Scholastic  Press  Asso- 
ciation is  the  world's  largest  Journalism 


association  and  has  had  over  the  years 
a  profound  influence  on  Virginia's  jour- 
nalists as  weU  as  Journalists  tliroughout 
the  coimtry.  More  than  5,000  young 
Journalists  will  attend  this  year's  con- 
vention and  they  deserve  every  recogni- 
tion. 

Columbia  University  recently  an- 
nounced this  year's  CSPA's  convention, 
and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this 
article  entitled  "Coliunbia  Celebrates  60 
Years  of  Service  to  Nation's  School  Edi- 
tors" be  printed  in  the  Rzcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou>. 
as  follows: 


Columbia   Ceixbxates  60   Ykaks   or   Sesvict 
TO  Nation's  Schooi.  Borroas 

Each  March,  thousands  of  young  student 
editors  from  all  parts  of  the  nation  fill 
Columbia  University's  campus  to  partici- 
pate In  the  three-day  convention  of  the 
country's  largest,  most  widely  known  school 
press  organization. 

The  Columbia  Scholastic  Press  Associa- 
tion, now  celebrating  its  50th  anniversary,  is 
devoted  to  helping  young  editors  excel  In 
their  tasks  through  educational  workshops, 
seminars,  lectures,  critical  evaluation  and  a 
national  competition. 

Throughout  Its  half-century  history,  the 
C8PA  convention  has  been  acclaimed  by  par- 
ticipants as  the  outstanding  event  in  their 
careers   as   elementary.   Junior   high    school. 
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high  school  and  college  student  editors,  par 
tlcularly  for  the  critical  review  It  offers   tielr 
publications  and  the  practical  how-to  vml- 
nars  It  conducts. 

This  year's  convention,  whose  theile  Is 
"LooXlng  Forward,"  will  be  held  Thxu  day 
Friday  and  Saturday.  March  14,  15  an  i  16, 
on  the  Columbia  campus.  There,  In  Ui  ver- 
sUy  classrooms  and  lecture  halls,  pi  ifes- 
sional  Journalists  and  journalism  educ  tors 
win  conduct  more  than  260  meetings,  son- 
Terences,  workshops,  shortcourses  and  lab- 
oratory sessions  on  varioiis  aspects  of  vho- 
lastlc  journalism. 

Capping  the  yearly  conference  Is  a  tladl 
tlonal   massive  Saturday   luncheon,  fe   tur 
Ing  nationally  prominent  speakers  an< 
tended    by    all    the    conferees,    This 
luncheon  Is  set  for  March  16  In  the  New 
Hilton,    with    television    newsman 
Cronkite    as    the   principal    speaker 
who  have  addressed  past  luncheons  hav 
eluded   Edward   Murrow,   Eleanor 
Edward    Kennedy,    Harry    Truman, 
Humphrey,  Dwight  Eisenhower  and 
Ward.  The  luncheon  Is  the  largest  one 
under   one   hotel    roof    in    the   world, 
CSPA  Director  Charles  O'Malley. 

Some  5.000  student  editors  and  facultjad 
Tlaers  are  expected  to  attend  the  1974 
vention,  representing  1.500  newspapers 
magazines  entered  in  competition  for 
medals  and  ratings.  There  are  also  1,000 
books  In  the  competition,  but  yearbook 
tors  meet  In  a  separate  convention  In 
fall. 

The  first  CSPA  convention.  In  1925, 
308  delegates  attending,  with   179  pub 
tions  competing  for  awards.  Altogether 
089  students  and  advisers  have  attendec^he 
Mairch  conventions  and  29,077  have 
the   fall   yearbook  sessions,   for   a  tota 
187,166  participants.  Entered  in  the  cot  pe- 
titions   have    been    60.204    newspapers 
magazines,  as  well  as  34,147  yearbooks, 
a  total  of  94.351  publications. 

Many  of  the  nation's  leading  Journafsts 
received  some  of  their  early  training  as 
speakers  and  workshop  leaders. 

The  founder  and  driving  force  behlndlthe 
CSPA  for  45  years  was  Colonel  Josept 
Murphy,  now  75  and  director  emeritus 
became  widely  known  as  "dean  of  the  so 
press  field."  UntU  Charles  CMalley 
associate  director  in   1968.   Colonel  Mu^hy 
had  directed  CSPA  activities  with  only 
help  of  part-time  CoUimbla  College  stude 
Mr.   O'MaUey  assunoed   the  dlrectorshti 
1969. 

Through  Colonel  Murphy's  efforts.  CSA  is 
a  self-supporting  organization  which  las 
never  had  a  deficit.  A  scholarship  f  nd 
named  for  bim  and  established  In  1940  ro- 
vides  full  tuition  and  a  living  allowance  for 
the  Columbia  College  students  CSPA  m- 
ploys.  More  than  300  students  have  eai  led 
all  or  part  of  their  college  expenses  in  his 
way. 

Previous  milestones  In  CSPA  history  dkve 
been  marked  in  newspaper  editorials,  a  n  ly- 
oral  proclamation  and  conunendations  f  >m 
prominent  persons  throughout  the  natio 


ANNALS  OP  INDUSTRY:   CASUAI^Y 
OP  THE   WORKPLACE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ^|sh 
to  csdl  the  Senate's  attention  to  part  DD 
of  Mr.  Paul  Brodeur's  series  of  artii  [es 
entitled  "Annals  of  Industry:  Casualt;  of 
the  Workplace."  The  November  12, 1)  J3, 
issue  of  New  Yorker  magazine  conti  ns 
the  third  installment  in  his  reveal  og 
documentary  on  the  manufacture  of  |s- 
bestos.  The  article  Is  especially  im 
worthy  and  deserves  the  attention  of  {toy 
colleagues  for  it  brings  to  light  soaie|of 
the  ways  in  which  Government  has  co  n- 
promised  the  well-being  of  the  Natlc  I's 
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workers  for  the  interests  of  industry. 
This  installment  of  Mr.  Brodeur's  article 
deals  with  the  Government's  issuance  of 
safety  standards  in  the  asbestos  indus- 
try. 

Medical  research  has  indicated  that 
asbestos  is  a  health  hazard  both  to  the 
workers  who  deal  with  it,  and  to  the  com- 
munity at  large.  Investigations  have  re- 
vealed that  cancer  accounts  for  approxi- 
mately 75  percent  of  the  excess  deaths 
among  asbestos-industrial  workers.  Fur- 
thermore, exposure  to  even  the  slightest 
amount  of  asbestos  places  the  worker  in 
jeopardy  from  asbestosis — pulmonary 
scaring  resulting  from  the  inhalation  of 
asbestos  fibres — mesothelioma,  and  other 
malignant  tumors.  Because  of  these 
startling  findings,  advocates  of  stronger 
regulation  consider  asbestos  dust  "the 
most  devastating  environmental  disaster 
yet  perpetuated  by  any  industrial  na- 
tion." 

However,  despite  these  known  hsizards, 
industry  has  frequently  sought  to  per- 
petuate lax  governmental  enforcement. 
Industry  representatives  maintain  that 
death  due  to  asbestos  exposure  is  nomi- 
nal and  that,  if  all  safety  standards  were 
met,  it  would  mean  financial  suicide  for 
the  asbestos  industry.  Strict  regiilation, 
they  argue,  would  price  the  American 
asbestos  product  out  of  the  market,  ruin 
the  industry  in  America,  and.  conse- 
quently, eliminate  thousands  of  jobs.  The 
issue  seems  to  have  become,  as  Sheldon 
Samuels  of  the  AFL-CIO's  Industrial 
Union  Department  has  said — 

Whether  a  human  life  can  be  traded  off 
In  the  marketplace  and  whether  workers 
miist  really  face  death  on  the  Job. 

Throughout  Mr.  Brodeur's  article  are 
frightening  examples  of  industry's  ef- 
forts to  hamper  the  development  of  safe 
working  conditions,  to  hide  the  facts 
about  asbestos  disease,  and  to  prevent 
State  job  safety  agencies  from  taking 
effective  action.  One  soon  learns,  in  Mr. 
Brodeur's  words — 

How  deeply  the  medical -Industrial  com- 
plex has  succeeded  In  penetrating  the  work- 
ings of  the  government  In  matters  relating 
to  the  prevention  of  industrial  disease. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Annals  of 
Industry:  Casualty  of  the  Workplace" 
by  Mr.  Paul  Brodeur  from  the  Novem- 
ber 12.  1973,  issue  of  New  Yorker  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Annals  of  Industrt  :  Casualties  of  the 
wobkplace 

When  the  Pittsburgh  Coming  Corporation 
shut  down  its  asljestos-lnsulation  plant  in 
Tyler.  Texas.  In  February  of  1972,  It  did  so 
because  of  determined  and  courageous  ac- 
tion taken  by  Dr.  William  M.  Johnson  and 
Dr.  Joseph  K.  Wagoner,  who  had  Joined  the 
Division  of  Field  Studies  and  CUnlcal  Investi- 
gations of  the  I>epartment  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare's  National  Institute  for 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1971.  Shortly  after  coming  to  the 
division  as  Its  chief  medical  officer.  Dr.  John- 
son discovered  data  showing  grossly  excessive 
and  dangerous  levels  of  asbestos  dust  In  the 
Tyler  plant— data  that  had  been  burled  In 
the  fllea  of  Dr.  Lewis  J.  Cralley,  the  former 
director  of  the  division,  for  years.  Dr.  J<^n- 
son  and  Dr.  Wagoner,  the  new  director,  set 


out  to  make  sure  that  this  Information  would 
be  properly  disseminated  and  used  to  benefit 
the  workers,  whose   terrible  Jeopardy  from 
asbestosis     (pulmonary    scarring    resulting 
from  the  inhalation  of  asbestos  fibres),  lung 
cancer,  mesothelioma,  and  other  malignant 
tumors  it  described.  By  daring  to  release  the 
government's  dust  counts  at  the  Tyler  fac- 
tory   to    Anthony    Mazzocchi    and    Steven 
Wodka,  of  the  Oil,  Chemical,  and  Atomic 
Workers  International  Union;  by  expressing 
their  concern  to  Dr.  Lee  B.  Grant,  the  medical 
consultant   to   Pittsburgh   Corning,   for  the 
plight  of  the  men  who  worked  in  the  plant; 
by  inspecting  the  factory  and  writing  a  re- 
port  stating    that   a   critical   occupational- 
health  situation  existed  there;    and  by  in- 
sisting to  their  superiors  in  the  National  In- 
stitute for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  or 
NIOSH — that    action     must     be     taken     to 
remedy  it.  and  that  pressure  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  Secretary  of  Labor  James  D.  Hodg- 
son to  promulgate  a  safe  standard  for  indus- 
trial exposure  to  asbestos,  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Dr.    Wagoner   had   done   something   almost 
unheard   of   in   the   annals  of   occupational 
medicine  In  the  United  States:    They  had 
taken  steps  to  force  the  federal  government 
from  its  position  of  self-imposed  neutrality 
and  had  placed   the  well-being  of  workers 
before  the  self-interests  of  industry.  In  so 
doing,  not  only  had  they  become  apostates 
against  the  old  policy  of  suppressing  occupa- 
tional-health data  that  were  embarrassing  to 
industry    but    they   had    also    Introduced    a 
revolutionary    new    concept    at    NIOSH    by 
showing  how  the  organization  could  actively 
carry  out  the  primary  mission  assigned  to  it 
by  Congress  In  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970 — that  of  preventing  oc- 
cupational  disease.   In   addition,    they   had 
helped  to  crack  the  cornerstone  of  the  medi- 
cal-industrial complex  of  company  doctors 
and  Industry  consultants,  whose  triangular 
structure  had  come  to  rest  largely  upon  an 
unspoken  alliance  with  a  number  of  key  oc- 
cupational-health officials  at  various  levels 
of  state  and  federal  government. 

For    several    years.    Mazzocchi    had    been 
gathering  evidence  to  show  that  industrial 
disease   was   rampant   in   the  United   States 
and    that   knowledge   of   it   was   being   sup- 
pressed by  the  medical-industrial   complex, 
and  since  the  situation  at  the  Tyler  plant 
provided   a   quintessential    example   of   the 
workings  of  this  complex,  he  decided  to  draw 
public  attention  to  It.  In  the  meantime,  he 
and  Sheldon  W.  Samuels,  who  Is  the  director 
of  Health.  Safety,  and  Environmental  Affairs 
for  the  AJ.L.-C.I.O.'s  Industrial  Union  De- 
partment, had  aroused  the  concern  of  other 
trade-union  leaders  over  the  asbestos  hazard, 
and  had  been  urging  Secretary  Hodgson  to 
declare  an  emergency  standard  for  occupa- 
tional exposure  to  asbestos  of  two  asbestos 
fibres   per   cubic   centimeter   of  air.   which 
would  replace  the  totally  inadequate  twelve- 
fibre  standard  then  in  effect.  The  unions  were 
strongly  supported  in  this  effort  by  Dr.  Irving 
J.  Selikoff.  who  Is  the  director  of  the  Mount 
Slnal    School    of   Medicine's    Environmental 
Sciences  Laboratory  and  a  pioneer  in  the  field 
of  modern  asbestos  epidemiology.  However, 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Selikoff  and  Dr. 
E.  Cuyler  Hammond,  vice-president  for  epi- 
demiology   and    statistics   of   the   American 
Cancer  Society,   had  provided   indisputable 
evidence  that  one  out  of  five  asbestos-insu- 
lation workers  was  dying  of  lung  cancer  and 
that  almost  half  of  these  men  were  dying  of 
some  form  of  asbestos-related  disease.  Secre- 
tary Hodgson,  apparently  searching  for  some 
middle  ground  that  might  be  satisfactory  to 
both  Industry  and  labor,   declared  a  tem- 
porary emergency  standard  of  five  fibres  per 
cubic  centimetre.  A  further  Indication  that 
the  government  was  oeeldng  a  compromise 
between  the  well-being  of  the  nation's  as- 
bestos workers  and  the  Interests  of  Industry 
came  late  In  November  of  1971.  when  the 
Department  of  Labor's  Occupational  Safety 
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and  Health  Administration,  which  has  the 
responsibility  of  enforcing  the  provisions  of 
the  1970  Act,  inspected  the  Tyler  plant  as  a 
result  of  Dr.  Johnson's  report  that  a  critical 
occupational-health  situation  existed  there. 
Although  major  deficlences  In  the  factory's 
ventilation  system  constituted  serious  viola- 
tions of  the  Act — those  likely  to  result  in 
disability  or  death — the  Administration 
chose  to  consider  them  nonserlous  and  fined 
Pittsburgh  Corning  Just  two  hundred  and 
ten  dollars.  At  the  same  time,  it  gave  the 
company  a  deadline  for  making  extensive  im- 
provements in  the  ventilation  system — im- 
provements that  were  considered  too  costly 
by  Pittsburgh  Coming's  managers,  who  de- 
cided to  shut  the  plant. 

All  this  provided  a  tense  buildup  for  the 
public  hearings  that  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  was  required  by 
law  to  bold  as  part  of  the  process  of  replac- 
ing the  temporary  emergency  standard  for 
asbestoe  with  a  permanent  standard.  Since 
the  permanent  standard  for  asbestos  was  to 
be  the  Administration's  first  ruling  under 
Its  mandate  to  redefine  occupational-health 
regulations.  Industry  and  labor  were  pre- 
pared to  look  upon  the  ruling  as  an  Indica- 
tion of  whether  the  Administration  would  be 
determined  or  lenient  in  setting  new  stand- 
ards for  other  hazardous  substances.  Thus, 
the  public  hearings  on  asbestos,  which  were 
scheduled  for  the  middle  of  March,  loomed 
as  a  crucial  contest  between  the  Independ- 
ent medical  and  scientific  community,  most 
of  whose  members  were  backing  labor's  de- 
mand for  a  two-fibre  standard,  and  that  part 
Of  the  medical -Industrial  complex  supported 
by  the  asbestos  industry,  whose  members 
were  prep>arlng  testimony  to  contend  that  a 
five-fibre  standard  was  adequate  to  protect 
workers.  In  weighing  the  evidence  and  decid- 
ing upon  a  safe  level  of  exposure,  the  Admin- 
istration obviously  needed  to  approach  the 
problem  impartially.  The  way  things  stood, 
however,  the  Administration's  Impartiality 
was  open  to  question,  becatiae  of  Its  previous 
failure  to  enforce  even  the  Inadequate  twelve- 
fibre  standard  at  the  Tyler  plant  and  at  h\m- 
dreds  of  other  factories  across  the  land. 
Spealdng  at  a  press  conference  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  on  February  10,  1972,  Mazzocchi 
condemned  this  failure  as  bitterly  as  he  did 
the  blatant  disregard  shown  by  the  managers 
of  Plttsbtirgh  Coming  and  its  medical  con- 
sultant. Dr.  Grant,  who,  he  claimed,  had  for 
years  known  about  and  Ignored  the  exces- 
sive dtist  In  the  Tyler  plant  and  the  awful 
peril  It  held  for  the  workers. 

Diiring  the  first  week  In  March,  I  spent 
several  days  in  Tyler  talking  with  men  who 
had  been  employed  at  the  plant  and  with 
other  people  who  were  Involved  in  the  situa- 
tion that  had  developed  there.  Shortly  after 
I  returned  to  New  York,  I  arranged  to  fly 
to  ClnclnnaU  and  spend  a  day  with  Dr.  John- 
son and  Dr.  Wagoner.  I  also  telephoned  Dr. 
Grant,  who.  In  addition  to  being  the  medical 
oons\iltant  to  Pittsbiu'gh  Corning,  is  the  med- 
ical director  of  FTG  Industries  (formerly 
known  as  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Com- 
pany), which,  together  with  the  Corning 
Glass  Works,  had  established  Pittsburgh 
Coming.  When  I  reached  him,  at  his  office 
at  PPG  Industries,  In  Pittsburgh,  I  ask  him 
if  he  could  spare  an  hour  or  so  to  talk  with 
me  about  the  Tyler  plant.  Dr.  Grant  was 
extremely  coiittlal,  but  he  declined  to  give 
me  an  interview  unless  I  first  obtained  the 
permission  of  James  H.  Bierer,  the  president 
of  Pittsburgh  Coming.  I  then  called  Bierer, 
and  he,  too,  was  very  cordial,  but  was  some- 
what hesitant  regarding  my  request.  He  said 
that  he  would  have  to  look  Into  the  matter 
before  giving  me  permission  to  talk  with  Dr. 
Grant.  "Ill  get  back  to  you  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible," he  said. 

On  Monday.  March  I3th,  1  took  a  morning 
flight  to  Cincinnati,  and  arrived  at  the  of- 
fices of  the  NIOSH  DlvlBion  of  Field  Studies 


and  Cllncial  Investigations  shc»^ly  before 
noon.  Dr.  Johnson  turned  out  to  be  a  tall, 
pale,  bespectacled  man  of  thirty -one,  with  a 
quiet  way  of  si>eaklng  and  a  serious  de- 
meanor. His  boss.  Dr.  Wagoner,  was  a  bojrish- 
looklng  blue-eyed  man  of  thirty-six;  like 
Johnson,  he  is  extremely  soft-spoken,  but 
his  manner  is  more  Intense.  I  had  a  lot 
of  questions  for  them  about  the  survey  they 
had  conducted  at  the  Tyler  plant,  in  Oc- 
tober of  1971,  and  by  the  time  we  had  fin- 
ished with  these  we  were  In  the  middle  of 
lunch  at  a  nearby  restaurant.  At  that  point, 
I  told  them  something  about  my  recent  trip 
to  Tyler,  and  how  I  had  met  several  men  who 
had  become  ill  and  stopped  working  in  the 
plant  even  before  it  was  shut  down.  When  I 
finished  giving  them  my  impressions  of  these 
men.  Dr.  Johnson  put  down  his  fork  and 
shook  his  head. 

"As  you  know,  Dr.  Selikoff  and  Dr.  Ham- 
mond have  conducted  a  study  of  the  mor- 
tality experience  of  nine  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  men  who  worked  between  1941  and  1945 
at  the  Union  Asbestos  &  Rubber  Company's 
plant  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  which  was  the 
predecessor  factory  to  the  one  In  Tyler,"  he 
said.  "Because  of  their  findings,  we're  aw- 
fully depressed  about  the  future  of  many  of 
the  eight  hundred  and  ninety-five  men  who 
worked  at  the  Tyler  plant  during  the  sev- 
enteen years  It  was  In  operation.  And  what 
is  even  more  depressing  is  that  the  Pater- 
son and  Tyler  tragedies  are  being  repeated 
over  and  over,  from  one  end  of  this  country 
to  the  other.  Last  summer,  as  Joe  and  I  were 
unearthing  the  environmental  data  on  Ty- 
ler, we  came  across  some  mortality  data  on 
men  who  had  worked  in  asbestos-textile 
plants  throughout  the  United  States.  Like 
the  Tyler  data,  this  infmmation  had  been 
accumulating  wlUy-nllly  In  the  divisicMi  for 
years,  and,  incredible  as  it  may  sound,  no  one 
had  seen  fit  to  do  anything  about  it.  Just 
from  the  most  cursory  look  at  those  data,  al- 
most anyone  would  know  there  had  been  a 
tragedy  of  hnmense  proportions  In  many.  If 
not  all,  of  those  factories.  Why,  the  men 
working  In  them  were  dying  of  asbestosis  and 
cor  pulmonale — a  form  of  heart  failure  that 
often  accompanies  the  disease — right  on  the 
Job  I  Men  in  their  fifties!  And  some  only  in 
their  forties!  Recently,  Joe  and  I  pulled  to- 
gether the  figures  on  Just  one  of  those  plants 
and  analyzed  them.  It  manufactures  asbes- 
tos-textile, friction,  and  paclilng  products, 
predominantly  from  chrysotlle  asbestos,  and 
that's  Interesting,  because  the  segment  of 
the  asbestoe  industry  that  mines  and  uses 
this  particular  variety  of  asbestoe  has  been 
trying  to  claim  that  chrysotUe  Is  not  as  bio- 
logically harmful  as  other  types  of  asbestos. 
Including  amoelte,  which  was  the  type  the 
Tyler  men  worked  with. 

Between  January  1,  1940,  and  December  31, 
1962.  thirty-three  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
men  and  women  worked  in  the  chrysotUe - 
asbestos  plant,  and,  using  the  data  that  we 
found  In  the  files,  and  more  that  we  devel- 
oped, we  made  a  followup  study  of  them 
from  the  time  their  emplosrment  ceased  until 
January  of  1968.  As  of  that  date,  twenty- 
four  hundred  and  eighty-one  of  these  work- 
ers were  known  to  be  alive,  six  hundred  and 
fifty-five  were  luiown  to  have  died,  and  two 
hundred  and  thirty-one  could  not  l>e  traced. 
Death  certificates  were  obtained  for  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty -six  of  the  dead.  According 
to  the  standard  mortality  tables,  there 
should  have  been  approximately  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  deaths  among  these 
thirty-three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  peo- 
ple Instead  of  six  hundred  and  fifty-five.  Of 
the  excess  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
deaths,  the  vast  majority— one  hundred,  to 
\»  exact — were  caused  by  diseases  of  the 
cardiopulmonary  system.  Approximately 
nineteen  deaths  from  lung  cancer  were  to 
be  expected,  but  there  were  actually  forty- 
six.     Seventy-two     deaths     occurred     from 


chronic  lung  disease,  mostly  asbestosis, 
whereas  there  should  have  been  only  about 
thirty-five.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  of 
the  workers  died  of  heart  disease — many 
with  cor  pulmonale  and  congestive  heart 
failure — as  opposed  to  two  hundred  and  two 
expected  deaths  from  these  causes.  Among 
the  eighty-three  other  deaths  whose  causes 
were  luiown.  sixteen  resiilted  from  malig- 
nancies of  the  lymphatic  and  blood  sys- 
tems." 

Dr.  Wagoner  told  me  that  he  and  Dr. 
Johnson  had  also  evaluated  the  distribution 
of  the  cardiopulmonary  deaths  according 
to  the  elapsed  time  since  termination  of  em- 
ployment. "We  did  this  partly  to  shed  light  on 
the  consequences  of  a  conunon  practice  in 
the  asliestos  Industry,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  mdustries,  of  using  respirators  In  the 
at>sence  of  strict  environmental  controls." 
he  said.  "Our  findings  tell  a  depressing 
story.  The  majority  of  the  lung-canct-r  and 
asbestosis  deaths  occurred  within  five  years 
of  termination  of  employment.  In  fact,  four- 
teen of  the  forty-six  lung-cancer  deaths  oc- 
curred within  six  months  of  termination  of 
employment,  and  the  average  age  of  those 
fourteen  people  was  only  fifty-three  and  a 
half.  And  of  the  forty-one  asbestos  deaths 
that  occurred  within  five  years  after  termi- 
nation of  employment,  a  majority  took  place 
within  the  first  year,  including  seventeen 
deaths  that  happened  within  six  months,  at 
an  average  age  of  fifty-four." 

Dr.  Johnson  broke  In  to  say.  "Which  means 
that  a  lot.  if  not  most,  of  these  people  had 
advanced  lung  disease,  malignant  or  nonma- 
llgnant,  even  as  they  were  working.  Now, 
what  kind  of  medical  program  did  that  fac- 
tory have,  to  allow  men  to  be  dying  of  pul- 
monary disease  right  on  the  job?" 

Dr.  Wagoner  then  continued,  "During  our 
medical  survey  of  the  Tyler  plant,  we  found 
that  almost  fifty  per  cent  of  the  men  with 
ten  or  more  years  of  employment  showed 
X-ray.  pulmonary-function,  and  clinical  find- 
togs  consistent  with  asbestosis.  The  routtae 
use  of  respirators,  which  are  often  difficult  to 
breathe  through,  in  such  a  population  of 
men  is  extremely  hazardous,  because  it  puts 
them  at  an  excess  risk  of  cardiopulmonary 
death.  For  that  reason,  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor's Advisory  Committee  on  the  Asbestos 
Standard,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  has 
recommended  that  the  use  of  respirators 
during  periods  of  excessive  asbestoe  dust  be 
preceded  by  strict  medical  evaluation." 

I  had  heard  previously  of  the  existence  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Asbestos 
Standard,  and  when  we  returned  to  the  of- 
fice at  NIOSH,  I  asked  Dr.  Wagoner  to  teU 
me  about  it.  He  explained  that  the  com- 
mittee was  part  of  a  long  and  complicated 
procedure  by  which  criteria  are  develoiied 
for  the  recommendation  of  occupational- 
health  standards.  "The  primary  source  of 
medical  evidence  and  Information  about 
asbestos  was  provided  In  the  NIOSH  asbestos- 
criteria  document,  which  I  helped  to  write." 
Dr.  Wagoner  said.  "This  document  included 
a  critical  evaluation  of  aU  known  research  on 
asbestos  disease  and  a  recommended  stand- 
ard based  on  this  evaluation,  and  it  was  sent 
to  Secretary  Hodgson  on  February  Ist.  The 
document  recommends  that  airborne  asbestos 
dust  be  controlled  so  that  no  worker  is  ex- 
posed over  an  eight-hour  working  day  to 
an  average  of  more  than  two  fibres  greater 
than  five  microns  In  length  per  cubic  centi- 
metre of  air.  It  proposes  that  the  two-fibre 
standard  become  effective  two  years  after 
its  promulgation,  in  order  to  permit  manu- 
facturers of  asliestos  products  to  install  the 
necessary  engineering  controls,  and  that  In 
the  meantime  the  temporary  emergency 
standard  of  five  fibres  remain  in  effect.  It 
urges  that  medical  survelUance,  including 
periodic  pulmonary-function  tests  and 
X-rays,  be  required  for  all  workers  exposed 
to  more  than  one  asbestos  fibre  per  cubic 
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centimetre  of  mlr,  and  th»t  tbese  ezkir  na- 
tions be  conducted  %t  the  employer's  exp<  lae. 
It  also  recommends  that  warning  label  be 
affixed  to  contamers  of  raw  asbestos  an  1  to 
finished  asbestos  products  stating  that  as- 
bestos Is  harmful,  that  It  may  cause  del  yed 
lung  Injury,  Including  asbestosls  and  an- 
cer,  that  its  dust  should  not  be  Inbi  led, 
aad  that  It  should  be  used  only  with  de- 
quate  ventilation  and  approved  respin  ory 
devices." 

Dr.  Wagoner  went  on  to  tell  me  tba  In 
proposing  a  permanent  two-fibre  stan  ard 
for  asbestos  dust  he  and  the  other  aut  ora 
of  the  NI08H  document  gave  great  welgl  ;  to 
the  fact  that  that  standard  had  been  rec  >m- 
mended  In  196S  by  the  British  Occupati  nal 
Hygiene  Society  and  had  been  adoptee  by 
Her  Majesty's  Inspectorate  of  Factories  the 
same  year.  "However,  we  took  care  to  p  >lnt 
out  that  the  British  standard  was  deal)  led 
only  to  reduce  the  early  signs  of  asbesi  els, 
and  not  to  prevent  asbestos-Induced  cai  cer, 
which  may  occur  after  exposure  to  leve  i  of 
asbestos  dust  that  are  low  enough  to  tre- 
vent  lung  scarring,"  he  added. 

Continuing.  Dr.  Wagoner  said  that  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Asbestos  8ti  nd- 
ard  had  been  set  up  by  Secretary  Hod  son 
two  months  before,  in  January,  to  pre  Ide 
additional  evidence  and  information  a  to 
what  the  permanent  standard  should  be. 
"The  committee  has  five  members,  n  ire- 
sentlng  Industry,  labor,  government,  md 
the  Independent  medical  and  scientific  <  im- 
munity," Dr.  Wagoner  said.  "In  addltlo  to 
me.  It  Includes  Isaac  H.  Weaver,  corp<  ate 
director  for  environmental  control  of  I  ay- 
bestoe-Manhattan,  Inc.;  Andrew  Haas,  the 
president  of  the  International  Associa  Ion 
of  Heat  and  Frost  Insulators  and  Astx  toe 
Workers;  Jack  Ballif.  the  chief  engines  of 
the  Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene  of  the 
State  of  New  York's  Department  of  I<a  or; 
and  Edwin  Hyatt,  of  the  University  of  »l- 
Ifornla's  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Lab<»«1  iry, 
who  is  the  chairman.  We  held  meeting  In 
Washington  for  five  days  in  February,  ad. 
by  majority  vote,  we  supported  the  two-i  bre 
standard  and  all  the  recommendation  of 
the  NI03H  criteria  document.  In  fact  In 
certain  areas  we  made  recommendation  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  were  (  wn 
stronger  than  those  of  the  criteria  d<  ;u- 
ment.  For  example,  as  I  said,  we  reo  m- 
mended  that  before  respirators  could  be 
issued  to  workers  for  any  reason,  each  wo  Iter 
must  have  a  complete  physical  examina  Ion 
to  determine  whether  he  could  wear  a  es- 
plrator  without  endangering  his  health.j  We 
took  this  action  to  avoid  the  recum  ice 
of  conditions  like  thoee  at  Tyler,  where  as- 
pirators were  slapped  onto  men  who  ain  tdy 
had  pulmonary  problems  as  a  result  of  ex- 
posure to  asbestos." 

That  night,  I  had  dinner  with  Dr.  Johi  ion 
and  his  wife,  who  lived,  with  their  two  «  ill- 
dren,  in  an  apartment  in  the  suburbs  of  (  In- 
cinnatl.  I  had  been  told  that  Dr.  Jobx  toA 
was  fulflUlng  his  military  obligation  by  s  rv- 
ing  with  NIOSH,  and  as  he  was  driving  n  i  to 
my  hotel  later  In  the  evening  I  asked  hi:  i  tt 
he  intended  to  remain  there  when  his  1  ro- 
year  tour  of  duty  was  over. 

For  a  few  moments.  Dr.  Johnson  was  sU  at: 
then  he  shook  his  head  and  said  he  n  My 
dldnt  know.  "I  am  greatly  troubled  by  bbe 
question  of  respectability  in  the  field  of  oc- 
cupational medicine,"  he  told  me.  "Tb(  re's 
very  little  peer  pressure  among  the  doc  ors 
who  are  in  it,  either  in  Industry  or  in  ov- 
ernment,  and  now  that  I  find  myself  fi  ced 
with  the  problem  of  defining  myself  pn  es- 
slonally  for  the  next  thirty  years  or  so,  ['m 
afraid  of  becoming  frustrated  and  fatl|  led 
in  this  field,  and  of  becoming  part  of  the 
fabric  of  how  things  are  done  in  a  1  ige 
bureaucracy.  Tou  see,  the  way  things  an  set 
up  in  occupational  health  these  days,  tt'< 
too  easy  for  a  man  to  look  at  the  welte 
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problems  awaiting  solution,  to  reallae  the 
lack  of  any  real  Intention  on  the  part  of 
many  people  in  government  and  in  industry 
to  take  any  significant  action  to  remedy 
thenv,  and  to  say  to  himself,  'Well,  I  can't 
do  anything  on  my  own.  so  I  might  just  as 
well  sit  back  and  fit  Into  the  mold.'  " 

"But  you  did  do  something  about  It."  1 
said.  "You  and  Dr.  Wagoner  did  something 
that  could  be  the  beginning  of  turning  the 
whole  thing  around." 

"Yes,  we  did  something,"  Dr.  Johnson 
replied  quietly.  "But  will  they  let  us  keep 
on  doing  It?" 

Early  the  next  morning.  I  fiew  to  Wash- 
ington to  attend  the  opening  session  of  the 
Department  of  Labor's  public  hearings  on 
the  proposed  permanent  standard  for  occu- 
pational exposure  to  asbestos.  They  were  held 
In  a  large  conference  room  In  the  Interde- 
partmental Auditorium,  at  Twelfth  Street 
and  Constitution  Avenue,  and  when  I  ar- 
rived there,  shortly  after  nine  o'clock,  the 
place  was  filling  up  with  some  hundred-odd 
representatives  of  industry,  labor,  govern- 
ment, and  the  lndei>endent  medical  and  scl- 
entlHc  community. 

The  morning  was  given  over  to  scheduling 
and  rescheduling  appearances  of  people 
wishing  to  give  testimony  during  the  rest  of 
the  week,  and  this  complicated  business  was 
accomplished  with  wit  and  dispatch  by 
Arthur  M.  Goldberg,  a  diminutive,  bearded 
man,  who  was  a  hearing  examiner  for  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

After  Goldberg  had  arranged  the  agenda 
for  the  four  days  of  hearings,  a  tall  man  in 
his  early  forties,  with  dark  hair  and  white 
sldebtims,  got  to  his  feet,  introduced  himself 
as  Bradley  Walls,  and  said  he  represented  the 
Asbestos  Information  Association  of  North 
America.  "We  have  a  nimiber  of  qiiestlons 
asking  for  rulings  from  you,  Mr.  Goldberg." 
he  said.  "I  preface  them  by  saying  that,  in 
light  of  the  number  of  witnesses,  we  concur 
with  you  that  cross-examination  might  de- 
lay the  hearings  beyond  our  endurance  and 
possibly  yours,  and  that  if  clarifying  ques- 
tions be  required  they  best  come  from  you, 
sir.  Secondly,  we  would  like  your  riding  on 
your  position  with  regard  to  physical  evi- 
dence, either  living  or  photographic.  We 
would  prefer  that  it  not  be  presented.  Inas- 
much as  we  do  not  think  it  would  be  helpful 
to  this  hearing." 

With  a  puzzled  frown.  Goldberg  Inquired. 
"May  I  ask  what  you  mean?" 

"Either  basket  cases  or  X-rays,"  Walls  said, 
with  a  grin.  "We  feel  that  their  introductloo 
would  turn  the  hearings  into  a  circus." 

"The  only  thmg  I  can  say  now  Is  that  evi- 
dence must  be  submitted  In  duplicate,"  Gold- 
berg said  dryly. 

Walls  grinned  again.  "Thank  you,  sir,"  he 
replied.  "We  will  accept  that." 

When  Mr.  Walls  sat  down,  a  slight  man  In 
his  early  thirties  rose  at  the  rear  of  the  room 
and,  in  a  voice  full  of  emotion.  Introduced 
himself  as  Colin  D.  Neal,  the  administrative 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the  United  Pa- 
permakers  and  Paperworkers  Union,  which 
represents  twenty-one  hundred  workers  at 
the  Johns-Manvllle  Corporation's  asbestos 
plant  in  ManvlUe,  New  Jersey.  "Sir,  th-> 
United  Papermakers  and  Pi^ierworkers  would 
like  to  express  our  indignation  at  Mr.  WaU^s 
characterization  of  those  who  may  suITot  the 
effects  of  asbestos-dust  disease  aa  'basket 
cases,'  "  he  said.  "Using  bis  terminology,  bow- 
ever,  we  have  a  'basket  case'  we  would  like 
to  present  to  you  sometime  today." 

Goldberg  looked  at  Neal  and  nodded  slight- 
ly. Then  he  said,  in  a  quiet  voice.  "We  will 
hear  all  witnesses  who  are  presented,  sir," 
and  adjourned  for  lunch. 

On  my  way  out,  I  encountered  Sheldon 
Samuels  of  the  A.PX.-CJ.O.'b  Industrial 
Union  Department,  whom  I  bad  previously 
met  and  talked  with  on  several  occasions. 
Samuels,  a  stocky  man  in  bis  middle  forties. 


Is  ordinarily  mild-mannered,  but  be  was  now 
flushed  with  anger.  When  I  asked  him  to  ex- 
plain what  had  happened  between  Walls  and 
Neal,  he  shook  his  head  grimly.  "We're  bedd- 
ing a  press  conference  at  the  Hotel  Washing- 
ton in  a  few  minutes."  he  said.  "Come  on 
over  and  you'll  find  out." 

The  press  conference  was  conducted  by 
the  Industrial  Union  Department  in  con- 
junction with  the  United  Papermakers  and 
Paperworkers,  and  was  attended  by  a  dozen 
or  so  journalists  from  various  newspapers 
and  magazines  and  by  a  Metromedia  tele- 
vision camera  team.  Seated  from  left  to 
right  behind  a  long  table  at  the  front  of  the 
room  were  Samuels;  Dr.  William  J.  Nichol- 
son, assistant  professor  of  commumty  medi- 
cine at  the  Mount  Sinai  School  of  Medicine 
and  a  member  of  the  Mount  Sinai  Environ- 
mental Sciences  Laboratory;  Dr.  Maxwell 
Borow.  a  thoracic  surgeon  frmn  Bound 
Brook,  New  Jersey,  which  is  near  ManvlUe; 
Jacob  Clayman,  administrative  director  of 
the  Industrial  Union  Department;  Colin 
Neal;  Joseph  Mondrone,  president  of  Local 
800  of  the  Papermakers'  union  in  Manville; 
Robert  Kllnger,  Local  SCO's  vice-president 
and  the  chairman  of  Its  Health  and  Safety 
Committee;  Daniel  Maclborski,  a  member  of 
the  local;  and  Marshal  Smith,  the  local's  in- 
ternational representative. 

Samuels  got  the  press  conference  under  way 
by  remlndmg  hla  listeners  that  it  had  long 
been  known  that  the  inhalation  of  asbestos 
dust  could  scar  and  destroy  the  lungs.  "For 
the  past  thirty  years,  asbestos  has  been  a 
proven  cause  of  cancer  of  the  lungs,  and  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines  of  the  workers 
who  breathe  it,"  be  went  on.  "Usually,  ex- 
pKMure  over  a  long  period  of  time  is  neces- 
sary to  produce  asbestos -related  disease,  but 
there  is  now  evidence  that  even  a  single 
day  of  breathing  large  amounts  of  asbestos 
dust  will  harm  the  lungs.  Contamination  In 
the  community,  especially  in  the  homes  of 
asbestos  workers,  has  been  shown  to  cause 
cancer  In  women  and  children  who  have 
never  been  in  an  asbestos  factory.  Indeed, 
no  one  who  has  been  or  who  Is  being  exposed 
Is  safe  from  the  effects  of  asbestos,  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  workers  and  their  families 
may  ttlready  have  had  their  lives  shortened 
by  exposure  to  asbestos  dust." 

Samuels  went  on  to  say  that  the  develop- 
ment of  safe  methods  of  working  with  as- 
bestos had  been  hampered  for  years  by  the 
efforts  of  management  to  hide  the  facts 
about  asbestos  disease,  to  suppress  govern- 
ment and  private  studies  of  the  subject,  and 
to  prevent  state  job-safety  agencies  from 
taking  effective  action.  He  then  declared  the 
temporary  emergency  standard  of  five  fibres 
per  cubic  centimetre  of  air  to  be  totally  In- 
adequate. "The  Industrial  Union  Depart- 
ment will  recommend  at  the  bearings  this 
week  that  a  standard  of  two  asbestos  fibres 
per  cubic  centimetre  of  air  go  Into  effect 
within  six  months,  and  that  within  two  years 
the  standard  be  lowered  to  one  fibre  per  cubic 
centimetre,**  he  said.  "Moreover,  since  con- 
stant monitoring  of  fibre  levels  In  hundreds 
of  plants  is  obviously  impossible,  we  are  call- 
ing for  the  installation  of  engineering  con- 
trols and  work  practices  designed  to  bring 
asbestos  exposures  tUtlnxately  to  a  zero 
level." 

Samuels  then  Introduced  Clayman,  who  has 
been  with  the  Industrial  Union  Department 
since  Its  formation.  In  19S6,  and  had  been 
Its  administrative  director  since  1900.  Clay- 
man, a  soft-spoken  man  In  his  middle  sixties, 
has  spent  a  lifetime  in  the  labor  movement, 
first  as  a  steelworker.  then  as  a  member  of 
the  Ohio  state  legislature  fighting  for  Im- 
proved workmen's-compensatlon  laws,  and, 
just  before  joinmg  the  Industrial  Union  De- 
partment, as  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations  in  Ohio. 
Speaking  In  measured  tones,  Clayman  told 
his  audience  that  the  press  conference  bad 
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been  called  to  bring  to  public  attention  what 
nilght  well  be  the  most  devastlng  environ- 
mental disaster  yet  perpetrated  by  any  Indus- 
trial nation.  "Today,  millions  of  American 
workers,  their  families,  and  their  neighbors 
may  be  exposed  to  toxic  concentrations  of 
asbestos,"  Clayman  said.  "God  only  knows 
how  many  thousands  of  workers  have  died, 
and  how  many  will  die  or  be  terribly  sick, 
because  of  the  routine  way  this  country  has 
dealt  with  the  problem  of  occupational  ex- 
posure to  asbestos  for  so  many  years.  We 
cannot  bring  dead  workers  back  to  life  or 
prevent  pain  long  since  experienced,  but  we 
can  and  must  bring  an  end  to  this  inexcusable 
environmental  crime  of  huge  proportions 
that  afflicts  workers  and  totally  unaware  vic- 
tims In  the  plant  conmiunity." 

Dr.  Borow  was  then  Introduced,  and  he 
described  the  cases  of  malignant  mesothe- 
lioma that  he  and  his  associates  at  the 
Somerset  Hospital,  in  Somervllle,  New  Jersey, 
had  begun  to  find  in  1964,  and  said  that  he 
had  witnessed  a  sharp  rise  In  the  Incidence 
of  the  disease  since  then.  He  quoted  from  a 
letter  he  had  written  on  October  12,  1967,  to 
Marshall  Smith,  then  president  of  the 
Papermakers'  Local  800.  The  letter  stated 
that  Dr.  Borow  and  his  associates  were 
planning  an  exhibit  on  the  rising  incidence 
of  mesothelioma  in  the  Manville  area,  which 
they  bad  hoped  to  display  in  1968  at  four 
major  medical  conventions  throughout  the 
country  and  at  various  hospitals  in  New 
Jersey,  but  that,  though  they  had  applied 
to  forty  different  sources  for  funding,  they 
had  been  unable  to  obtain  money  for  this 
purpose.  "We  were  told  frankly  that  local 
Industry  would  not  support  this  project  for 
fear  of  upsetting  the  Johns-Manvllle  Corpo- 
ration." the  letter  continued.  "Johns-Man- 
vUle  themselves,  after  six  weeks  of  delibera- 
tion, refused  support,  as  they  were  not  ready 
to  acknowledge  the  association  between 
asbestosls  and  mesothelioma." 

Dr.  Borow's  letter  to  Smith  concluded  by 
asking  the  union  to  provide  the  three  thou- 
sand dollars  that  would  be  necessary  to  as- 
semble and  transport  the  exhibit,  and  after 
he  had  finished  reading  It.  Dr.  Borow  said 
that  the  umon  had  supplied  the  money  and 
the  exhibit  had  been  widely  displayed. 

Dr.  Borow  then  introduced  Daniel  Macl- 
borski, a  patient  In  whom  he  had  discovered 
an  abdominal  mesothelioma  a  few  months 
earlier.  Maclborski,  a  gaunt  man  in  his  mid- 
dle fifties,  told  the  audience  with  calm  and 
dignity  that  he  had  contracted  mesothelioma 
while  working  for  Johns-Manvllle,  and  that 
be  hoped  his  personal  misfortune  would  en- 
courage government  officials  to  act  promptly 
BO  that  it  would  not  be  shared  by  other  work- 
ers. 

The  hearings  had  begun  by  the  time  I  had 
had  8<Hne  lunch  and  returned  to  the  confer- 
ence room.  As  I  took  a  seat,  I  saw  that  Macl- 
borski and  Dr.  Borow  had  been  giving  testi- 
mony at  a  witness  table  at  the  front  of  the 
room — to  the  right  of  Goldberg,  the  hearing 
examiner,  and  directly  opposite  a  cross-ex- 
amination panel  consisting  of  Nicholas  De- 
Gregorlo.  an  attorney  with  the  Department 
of  Labor's  Office  of  the  Solicitor,  and  Gerald 
Scannell,  acting  director  of  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Administration's 
Office  of  Standards.  Toward  the  end  of  his 
remarks.  Dr.  Borow  said  that  he  had  now  en- 
countered fifty-two  cases  of  mesothelioma  in 
the  Manville  area,  and  that  all  the  victims 
of  the  disease  had  worked  for  Johns-Manvllle 
with  the  exception  of  two,  who  bad  simply 
lived  In  the  community. 

Dr.  Borow  and  Maclborski  were  followed 
at  the  witness  table  by  Dr.  Nicholson,  of  the 
Mount  Smal  Environmental  Sciences  La- 
boratory, who  began  his  testimony  by  stating 
that  the  health  experience  of  American  as- 
bestos workers  could  be  described  only  as  a 
national  tragedy.  Referring  to  a  mortality 
study  Dr.  Selikoff  and  Dr.  Hammond  had 
made  of  insulation  workers  in  the  Newark- 


New  York  area.  Dr.  Nicholson  reminded  his 
listeners  that  two  in  ten  of  those  men  had 
died  of  lung  cancer,  one  In  ten  of  gastro-ta- 
testlnal  cancer,  nearly  one  in  ten  of  meso- 
thelioma, one  in  ten  of  other  cancers,  and 
almost  one  in  ten  of  asbestosls.  "Past  stand- 
ards are  not  an  appropriate  reference  in  set- 
ting a  new  permanent  standard  for  occupa- 
tional exposure  to  asbestos,  simply  because 
all  past  standards  were  conceived  only  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  asbestosls,"  Dr. 
Nicholson  continued. 

"But  asbestosls  is  obviously  not  the  major 
problem  among  asbestos  workers.  Cancer  Is 
the  major  problem.  Cancer  accounts  for 
seventy-flve  per  cent  of  the  excess  deaths 
among  the  asbestos-Insulation  workers 
studied  by  Dr.  Selikoff  and  Dr.  Hammond, 
and  this  asbestos-cancer  hazard  is  not  ap- 
propriately covered  by  the  proposed  asbestos 
standard."  Dr.  Nicholson  went  on  to  say  that 
no  knowledge  now  existed  of  a  safe  working 
level  of  exposure  to  asbestos  which  would 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  cancer,  and  he 
urged  that  asbestos  not  be  used  in  the  work- 
place except  with  approved  techniques  and 
methods  designed  to  remove  asbestos  dust 
from  the  working  environment.  "There  is 
evidence  that  a  standard  of  two  fibres  per 
cubic  centimetre  of  air  w^Ul  be  inadequate 
for  the  prevention  of  asbestos  disease."  he 
said.  "The  recently  meswured  long-term  ex- 
posure of  the  asbest06-iu..ulatlon  workers, 
whose  disastrous  disease  experience  has  been 
documented  by  Dr.  Selikoff  and  Dr.  Ham- 
mond, was  approximately  three  fibres  per 
cubic  centimetre,  even  prior  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  Improved  control  measures." 

Another  of  the  afternoon's  witnesses  was 
Dr.  Sidney  Wolfe,  who  is  the  director  of 
Ralph  Nader's  Health  Research  Group  and  a 
former  medical  researcher  on  the  staff  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  Dr.  Wolfe 
testified  that  "if  workers  were  guinea  pigs 
and  asbestos  were  a  food  additive,  the 
Delaney  Clause  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Act 
(which  prevents  the  Introduction  into  the 
marketplace  of  any  substance  known  to 
cause  cancer  in  test  animals]  would  have 
mandated  the  elimination  of  this  carcino- 
genic dust  from  the  environment  long  ago. 
However,  In  1972,  twelve  years  after  the  pub- 
lication of  data  showing  the  relationship 
between  asbestos  exposure  and  mesothelioma 
in  humans,  and  at  a  time  when  there  are 
now  hundreds  of  cases  of  this  cancer  in 
workers  exposed  to  asbestos,  the  slaughter 
continues.  Under  these  circumstances,  regu- 
lations which  do  not  ultimately  reduce  the 
fibre  count  to  eero  fall  to  comply  with  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 
which  clearly  states  that  'no  employee  wUl 
suffer  diminished  health,  functional  capac- 
ity, or  life  expectancy  as  a  result  of  bis  work 
experience.' " 

Dr.  Wolfe  was  succeeded  at  the  witness 
table  by  Anthony  Mazzocchl,  who  was  accom- 
panied by  hla  assistant,  Steven  Wodka,  and 
who  stated  the  position  of  the  Oil,  Chemi- 
cal, and  Atomic  Workers  International  Union 
In  blunt  language. 

"The  proposed  Labor  Department  standard 
for  exposure  to  asbestos  dust  Is  a  very  sad 
document,"  he  said.  "It  serves  to  confirm 
what  many  members  of  otir  International 
tinion  already  fear — that  the  [Occupational 
Safety  and  Health]  Administration  is  frivo- 
lous with  the  health  and  rights  of  working 
people."  Mazzochl  went  on  to  say  that  there 
were  far  more  people  exposed  to  asbestos  in 
the  workplace  than  one  was  usually  led  to 
believe.  "The  often  quoted  Labor  Department 
figure  of  two  hundred  thousand  workers  isnt 
conservative,  it's  ridiculous,"  he  declared.  "In 
our  international  union,  which  represents 
one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  workers 
in  the  oil,  chemical,  and  atomic-energy  in- 
dustries alone,  almost  every  shop  and  plant 
uses  asbestos  in  one  form  or  another.  For 
example.  In  a  major  oil  refinery  on  the  East 
Coast — Mobil  Oil  In  Paulsboro.  New  Jersey — 


asbestos  has  captured  our  concern  as  the 
single  most  serious  industrial-health  hazard 
In  that  faculty.  We  had  nmeteen  workers 
who  handle  asbestos-insulation  materials  in 
that  refinery  examined  by  Dr.  Irvmg  Selikoff. 
of  the  Mount  Slnal  School  of  Medicine.  Dr. 
Sellkoff's  tests  revealed  a  very  serious  occupa- 
tional-health problem  restating  from  their 
exposure  to  asbestos.  Now  our  concern  is  that 
two  to  three  hundred  other  workers — pipe- 
fitters, boilermakers,  welders,  bricklayers,  and 
others  who  work  in  and  around  this  insula- 
tion— may  also  have  been  overexposed.  As- 
bestos turns  up  in  the  most  unexpected  situ- 
ations. Recently.  I  was  tourmg  a  plant  in 
northern  New  Jersey  where  Prestone  anti- 
freeze is  made.  At  one  point  in  the  tour.  I 
caught  a  completely  unprotected  worker 
dumping  asbestos  into  a  vat  of  antifreeze. 
He  told  me  that  asbestos  is  what  gives  Pres- 
tone its  anti-leak  quality.  If  that  was  an 
unexpected  situation,  then  what  has  been 
our  experience  in  a  primary  asbestos  plant — 
for  example,  one  that  manufactures  asbestos- 
insulation  products?  Up  until  recently,  the 
O.C.A.W.  [Oil,  Chemical,  and  Atomic  Workers 
International  Union)  represented  workers  at 
the  Pittsburgh  Corning  Corporation's  asbes- 
tos plant  in  Tyler,  Texas.  This  plant  was  the 
sister  to  the  Union  Asbestos  &  Rubber  Com- 
pany's factory  in  Peterson,  New  Jersey,  where 
Dr.  Selikoff  conducted  his  now  famous  mor- 
tality study  of  amoslte-asbestos  workers. 

At  the  Paterson  plant.  Dr.  Selikoff  found 
that  total  deaths  were  more  than  twice  the 
number  anticipated,  and  now  at  the  Tyler 
plant  the  National  Institute  for  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  has  already  found 
that  seven  out  of  eighteen  workers  with  ten 
or  more  years  of  employment  meet  at  least 
three  of  four  criteria  for  asbestosls.  Worse 
yet,  H.E.W.  studies  of  the  plant  dating  back 
to  1967  have  found  grossly  excessive  levels 
of  asbestos  dust  throughout  the  plant.  While 
this  particular  factory  employed  only  sixty 
or  so  people  at  Its  peak,  the  turnover  was 
such  that  nearly  nine  hundred  men  had 
worked  there  for  varying  periods  of  time 
from  1954  to  1972.  The  story  of  Tyler  is  sadly 
filled  with  episodes  of  corporate  Indifference 
and  governmental  secrecy." 

Mazzocchl  went  on  to  say  that,  because 
even  very  small  quantities  of  asbestos  were 
known  to  cause  cancer,  the  union  was  rec- 
ommending that  all  exposure  to  asbestos 
tiltlmately  be  reduced  to  zero  by  the  enforce- 
ment of  strict  equipment-performance 
standards.  "All  manufacturing,  mainte- 
nance, and  other  IndustrleJ  and  construction 
processes  using  asbestos  must  t>e  reengi- 
neered  so  that  they  perform  at  zero  ex- 
posure," he  declared.  "We  propose  that  In- 
dustry be  put  on  notice,  as  soon  as  possible, 
that  within  six  months  of  the  effective  date 
of  this  standard,  no  worker  shall  be  exposed 
to  more  than  two  fibres  per  cubic  centimetre 
of  air;  that  vrithln  two  years  this  level  shall 
be  reduced  to  one  fibre;  and  that  within 
three  years  of  June  of  1972  zero  exposure 
shall  be  the  law.  As  for  respirators,  they 
should  be  authorized  only  when  the  em- 
ployer has  a  definite  abatement  plan  to  re- 
duce the  exposure  to  asbestos  through  engi- 
neering means.  The  other  situation  in  which 
respirators  would  be  allowed  Is  where  there 
is  no  feasible  technology  for  controlling  as- 
bestos dust."  Mazzocchl  added  that  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Adminis- 
tration's proposed  standard  on  medical 
examinations  of  asbestos  workers  would 
truly  allow  the  fox  to  guard  the  chickens. 
"The  medical  community,  like  many  other 
professional  groups  In  this  country,  has 
physicians  that  Industry  can  rely  on  to  deny 
valid  occupational -disease  claims  at  work- 
ers." be  sakL  "Therefore,  we  recommend 
that  workers  \9  allowed  to  have  annual 
physical  examinations  performed  on  them 
by  doctors  of  tbelr  own  choice,  but  at  the 
employer's  expense.  Furthermore,  the  rec- 
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ords  of  these  examinations  shouA  not  be 
sent  to  the  employer  but  to  i  central 
record-keeping  facility  at  NI06H,  w  ere  such 
records  could  be  kept  Intact  and  coi  Identlal. 
NIOSH  would  then  send  each  em;  loyer  an 
annual  statistical  summary  on  the  xamlna- 
tlons  of  all  his  employees.  It  has  >een  our 
sad  experience.  In  case  after  case  that  as 
soon  as  management  finds  out  ho\i  badly  It 
has  Injured  the  health  of  a  worVr,  man- 
agement does  Its  best  to  get  rid  of  him. 
Thus  these  records  need  to  be  ke  t  Intact 
for  at  least  forty  years."  Mazzocchl  <  >ncluded 
by  declaring  that  a  deficient  standai  I  for  pro- 
tection from  the  hazards  of  asbes'  >6  would 
legislate  sickness  and  an  early  death  or  thou 
sands  of  people.  "Faced  with  this  i  ospect,  I 
would  seek  no  new  rule  at  all,  ra  ler  than 
be  held  responsible  for  the  ca«  i  of  as- 
bestos disease  that  wUI  surface  th|-ty  years 
from  now,"  he  said. 

One  of  the  final  witnesses  of  Ae  after- 
noon was  Alex  Kuzmuk,  a  govern  r  of  the 
Asbestos  Textile  Institute — which  In  1964 
had  sent  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Sciences  urging  caution  In  the  p  ibllc  dis- 
cussion of  medical  research  Into  asbestos 
disease  In  order  "to  avoid  providing  the  basis 
for  possibly  damaging  and  mlslea*  ng  news 
stories."  Kuzmuk  now  testified  ths  the  As- 
bestos Textile  Institute  was  oppos  d  to  the 
NIOSH  criteria  docxmient  and  to  the  rec- 
onunendatlons  of  the  Secretary  of  Li  bor's  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  the  Asbestos  Itandard. 
"We  find  that  even  the  five-fibre  s<  indard  la 
not  feasible  for  us,"  he  said.  "Inde  d.  It  will 
price  American-made  asbestos-tex  lie  prod 
ucts  right  out  of  the  world  and  domestic 
markets,  with  the  result  that  Imp  rts  from 


nations  where  workers  are  under 
protection  will  fiood   the  country 
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that  the  proposed  standard  is  base<l  upon  In- 
complete studies  and  that  new  ei  iluations 
are  needed.  Pending  more  com;  ehenslve 
studies,  we  respectfully  urge  the  S«  retary  of 
Labor  to  reconsider  the  establlshm  at  of  as- 
bestos standards,  to  reinstate  the  hreshold 
limit  value  for  asbestos  diist  at  tw<  ve  fibres 
per  cubic  centimetre,  and  to  px  vide  for 
representation  of  the  Asbestos  Tex  ile  Insti- 
tute on  future  advisory  and  8tudyj|commlt- 
tees." 

When  Goldberg  recessed  the  first  llay's  ses- 
sion, I  flew  back  to  New  York,  wt  Te  busl 
ness  kept  me  during  the  second  d  y  of  the 
hearings.  The  day  after  that — '  hursday, 
March  ISth — I  took  an  early  plane  .o  Wash- 
ington to  be  present  for  what  Ooli  t>erg  had 
referred  to  previously  In  the  procc  dings  as 
the  Johns-Manvllle  "sceneu'lo." 

The  conference  room  of  the  Inttrdepart 
mental  Auditorium  was  almost  fu§  when  I 
arrived,  Just  before  9  a.m.,  and  the;  bearings 
got  underway  promptly,  with  Johii  B.  Jobe, 
Johns-ManvUle's  executive  vlce-preildent  for 
operations,  sitting  down  at  the  witSess  table 
and  stating  that  the  asbestos  Indlstry  had 
first  supported  research  on  asbestfs  disease 
during  the  nlneteen-twentles,  at  tt^  Saranac 
Laboratory  of  the  Trudeau  Fotingatlon,  in 
Saranac  Lake,  New  York,  tmd  was  it  present 
supporting  such  research  at  more^han  half 
a  dozen  medical  schools  in  the  Unl|ed  States 
and  Canada.  He  went  on  to  say  thattalthough 
the  asbestos  Industry  recognized  lis  respon- 
sibility to  support  the  intent  of  thi|  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act,  thefe  was  no 
credible  evidence  demonstrating  thi  necessity 
for  a  standard  lower  than  five  flbrelper  cubic 
centimetre  of  air.  I 

Jobe  was  followed  by  Dr.  Qeorge  f?.  Wright, 
a  longtime  paid  medical  cons^tant  for 
Johns-Manvllle,  who  was  also  (Qrector  of 
medical  research  of  the  Departmei^  of  Medi- 
cine of  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  Cle^Iand.  Dr. 
Wright  began  his  testimony  by  say^g  that  he 
had  been  conducting  research  onjmsbestosis 
since  1939,  first  as  a  member  of  tab  Saranac 
Laboratory  of  the  Trudeau  Founq&tlon  and 
then,  since  1953,  at  St.  Luke's  Hos;j|tal.  After 
reviewing  the  various  standards  fql  occupa- 


tional exposure  to  asbestos  that  had  been  In 
effect  over  the  years,  Mr.  Wright  told  the 
hearings  that  no  evidence  had  been  found  to 
indicate  that  the  present  asbestos  standard 
should  be  changed.  "Moreover,  since  I  believe 
that  the  five-fibre  standard  will  certainly  pre- 
vent asbestosls,  I  am  in  complete  disagree- 
ment with  the  NIOSH  criteria  document  with 
respect  to  its  expressed  opinion  that  the  data 
relating  asbestos  exposure  to  biological  re- 
action are  Inadequate  to  establish  a  mean- 
ingful standard  at  this  time,"  he  said.  "While 
the  evidence  may  not  be  as  far-reaching  as 
we  would  like,  it  is  scientifically  valid,  and 
adequate  to  support  as  a  first  approximation 
the  opinion  that  the  present  standard  of  five 
fibres  per  cubic  centimetre  should  not  be 
lowered,  but  left  as  it  Is." 

According  to  Dr.  Wright,  a  recent  study 
conducted  by  Dr.  John  Corbett  McDonald,  of 
the  Department  of  Epidemiology  and  Health 
of  McOiil  University,  in  Montreal,  furnished 
strong  support  for  not  lowering  the  asbestos 
standard  below  five  fibres  per  cubic  centi- 
metre of  air,  and  proof  that  mesothelioma 
was  virtually  absent  In  people  who  were  ex- 
posed only  to  chrysotile  asbestos — a  type  of 
the  mineral  that  accounts  for  ninety-five  per 
cent  of  the  world's  production,  and  the  type 
that  Johns-Manvllle  mines,  uses,  and  sells  al- 
most exclusively.  "Mesothelioma  appears  to 
be  predominantly  linked  with  exposure  to 
crocldollte  or  amosite,"  Dr.  Wright  declared. 
"Therefore,  both  of  these  types  of  asbestos 
should  be  controlled  more  stringently  than  is 
chrysotile." 

Dr.  Wright  then  criticized  certain  aspects 
of  Dr.  SellkofT's  and  Dr.  Hammond's  mortal- 
ity studies  of  the  asbestos-insulation  work- 
ers; the  studies  did  not  include  adequate  con- 
trol populations,  he  said,  and  the  incidence 
of  mesothelioma  among  these  workers  was 
caused  not  by  their  exposure  to  chrysotUe 
but  by  their  dual  exposure  to  chrysotile  and 
amosite.  He  ended  by  reiterating  his  support 
of  the  five-fibre  standard,  because,  as  he  put 
it,  "This  Is  a  correct  standard  and  constitutes 
a  level  of  exposure  that  will  protect  against 
the  development  of  asbestosls  and  broncho- 
genic cancer." 

Thus  far  in  the  hearings,  there  had  been 
very  little  cross-examination,  but  when  Dr. 
Wright  concluded  his  remarks  a  number  of 
people  made  It  known  that  they  had  ques- 
tions to  ask  and  points  to  make  concerning 
his  testimony.  Among  them  was  Nicholas  De- 
Gregorlo,  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  who 
pointed  out  with  some  a^erlty  that  he  had 
never  heard  the  validity  of  Dr.  Sellkoff's  and 
Dr.  Hammond's  study  of  the  asbestos-insula- 
tion workers  questioned  by  any  of  the  lead- 
ing epidemiologists  in  the  field. 

After  a  short  recess,  the  Johns-Manvllle 
testimony  continued  with  the  appearance  at 
the  witness  table  of  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Davison, 
who  introduced  himself  as  the  medical  direc- 
tor of  the  corporation.  Dr.  Davison's  testi- 
mony was  very  brief,  and  was  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  his  objections  to  the  proposed 
frequency  of  medical  examinations  for  as- 
bestos workers.  When  he  completed  his  re- 
marks, he  was  succeeded  at  the  witness  table 
by  Edmund  M.  Penner,  the  corporation's  di- 
rector of  environmental  control.  Fenner  testi- 
fied that  Johns-Manvllle  had  worked  dili- 
gently to  lower  dust  levels  in  all  its  plants. 
He  also  criticized  the  two-fibre  standard 
proposed  in  the  document,  on  the  ground 
that  adequate  monitoring  and  dust-sampUng 
equipment  was  not  available  to  measure  such 
a  level. 

Then  I>r.  Fred  L.  Pundsack,  Johns-Man- 
Tille's  vice-president  for  research  and  devel- 
opment, came  to  the  witness  table.  "Perhaps 
nowhere  else  in  the  asbestos  standards  being 
considered  today  U  the  opportunity  to  bring 
about  bad  changes  so  clearly  evident  as  it  is 
In  some  of  the  pr(^osed  label  requirements," 
Dr.  Pundsack  said.  "If  these  label  require- 
ments are  adopted  in  their  proposed  form. 


they  will  In  our  opinion  destroy  large 
amounts  of  the  Industry  and  eliminate  thou- 
sands of  Jobs." 

Dr.  Pundsack  went  on  to  declare  that  warn- 
ing labels  need  only  indicate  that  precau- 
tionary steps  should  be  taken  when  handling 
aisbetos,  and  that  labels  need  not  contain 
terrifying  language,  such  as  the  word  "can- 
cer." He  pointed  out  that  asbestos  is  not  an 
acutely  toxic  chemical  or  drug  that  reacts 
in  minutes  or  hours,  nor  is  it  an  explosive, 
nor  can  it  be  absorbed  through  the  skin'. 
"Therefore,  the  application  of  frightening  la- 
bels to  asbestos  Is  inappropriate,"  he  said. 
"Instead,  we  recommend  that  a  caution  or 
warning  label  with  the  following  type  of  text 
be  used  on  bags  or  containers  of  asbestos 
fibre:  'Caution — This  bag  contains  chryso- 
tile asbestos  fibre.  Inhalation  of  asbestos  in 
excessive  quantities  over  long  periods  of  time 
may  be  harmful.  If  proper  dust  control  can- 
not be  provided,  respirators  approved  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  for  protection 
against  pneumoconlosis-produclng  dusts 
should  be  worn.'  " 

When  Dr.  Pundsack  finished  his  remarks, 
there  was  an  hour's  recess  for  lunch.  The  first 
afternoon  witness  was  Henry  B.  Moreno, 
senior  vice-president  for  the  industrial  and 
International  divisions  of  Johns-Manvllle, 
who  said  that  the  company's  dust-control 
programs  had  already  cost  twenty  million 
dollars.  "For  us  to  achieve  a  standard  of  two 
fibres  per  cubic  centimetre  would  require 
capital  expenditures  of  twelve  million  dol- 
lars, and  additional  dollars  per  year,"  Mo- 
reno declared.  "It  would  simply  not  be  eco- 
nomically feasible  to  operate  at  this  level  in 
five  of  our  plants,  which,  if  closed  down, 
would  put  sixteen  hundred  employees  out  of 
work.  This  and  similar  closings  across  the 
country  would  have  a  substantial  effect  upon 
the  nation's  economy,  and  would  result  in 
higher  coets  reflected  all  across  the  board.  In 
addition,  Japan,  Taiwan,  India,  other  Asian 
countries,  and  nations  in  South  America 
would  come  on  strong  and  flood  the  Ameri- 
can market  with  asbestos  products.  For  these 
reasons,  we  believe  that  it  would  be  nothing 
less  than  complete  social  irresponsibility  to 
adopt  a  two-fibre  standard  for  occupational 
exposure  to  asbestos  without  stronger  medi- 
cal evidence  than  that  which  presently  ex- 
ists." 

When  questioned  by  Dr.  Nicholson,  Moreno, 
like  Dr.  Wright  before  him,  sought  to  place 
chrysotile  asbestos  above  suspicion  as  a  cause 
of  mesothelioma,  and,  like  Dr.  Wright,  he 
Implicated  amosite.  Moreno  declared  that 
from  1930  until  1960  all  high -temperature- 
Insulation  materials  contained  amosite,  that 
since  1960  there  had  been  a  trend  away  from 
amosite,  and  that  for  the  past  five  years 
almost  no  amosite  had  been  used. 

Knowing  that  Johns-Manvllle  had  long 
been  attempting  to  absolve  chrysotile  by 
blaming  crocldollte  and  amosite  asbestos  for 
the  occurrence  of  mesothelioma,  and  that 
most  members  of  the  independent  medical 
and  scientific  comunlty  consider  such  efforts 
to  be  self-serving,  I  was  not  svirprlsed  to 
hear  Dr.  Nicholson  strongly  question  Moreno 
about  his  statement  that  amosite  asbestos 
had  been  a  major  constituent  of  insulation 
materials  between  1930  and  1960.  Later,  I 
learned  that  Dr.  Nicholson  reinforced  this 
refutation  by  sending  an  addendum  to  Gold- 
berg on  March  24th  for  inclusion  In  the  rec- 
ord of  the  hearings.  Dr.  Nicholson's  accom- 
panying letter  referred  Goldberg  to  two 
tables  of  information  he  had  included  in  his 
addendum.  The  first  table,  which  listed  the 
quantity  of  asbestos  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  Insulation  materials  in  the  United 
States  between  1920  and  1966,  had  been  fur- 
nished by  Dr.  Pundsack  himself  to  Dr.  Sell- 
koS  for  presentation  at  the  Fourth  Interna- 
tional Pneiunoconlosls  Conference  of  the 
International  Labor  Office,  held  in  Bucha- 
rest, on  September  29, 1971.  The  second  table, 
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compiled  from  the  United  States  Minerals 
Yearbook,  listed  Imports  of  amosite  asbestos 
Into  the  United  States  during  those  same 
years.  Since  a  comparison  of  the  two  tables 
showed  that  only  a  few  hundred  tons  of 
amosite  was  Imported  each  year  between 
1920  and  1940,  and  that  this  amount  was 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  amount 
of  asbestos  used  in  the  manufacture  of  in- 
sulation materials  during  that  period,  Dr. 
Nicholson  pointed  out,  "clearly,  amosite 
could  have  been  only  a  minor  constituent  of 
Insulation  material  until  World  War  II," 
and  even  through  1950  "it  could  only  repre- 
sent a  small  fraction  of  the  asbestos  used 
in  non-marine  commercial  and  industrial  in- 
sulation, if  one  considers  the  extensive  use 
in  shipbuilding."  Dr.  Nicholson  concluded 
his  letter  by  calling  Goldberg's  attention  to 
a  table  showing  that  the  disease  experience 
(Including  mesothelioma)  of  shipyard  in- 
sulation workers  was  not  significantly  dif- 
ferent from  the  disease  experience  of  non- 
shipyard  Insulation  workers.  "It  Is  not  possi- 
ble to  assign  an  Important  role  to  amosite  in 
the  Insulation  workers'  experience,"  he 
wrote. 

After  Dr.  Nicholson's  cross-examination  of 
Moreno,  the  seat  at  the  witness  table  was 
taken  by  Dr.  McDonald,  who  stated  at  the 
outset  that  he  was  a  professor  of  epidemi- 
ology and  the  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Epidemiology  and  Health  of  McGlU  Univer- 
sity, and  that  he  had  specialized  in  epidemi- 
ology for  twenty-four  years.  "I  would  now 
like  to  add  one  or  two  points  not  In  my  writ- 
ten submission,  in  order  to  clarify  my  posi- 
tion here,"  Dr.  McDonald  continued.  "The 
first  point  is  that  I  am  a  full-time  employee 
at  McGill  University,  and  an  independent 
research  worker.  I  do  not  work,  nor  am  I  as- 
sociated, with  any  asbestos  producer  or  man- 
ufacturer. The  research  I  shall  be  describing 
Is  supported  by  grants,  not  to  me  but  to  Mc- 
Gill University,  from  a  number  of  sources — 
the  Institute  of  Occupational  and  Environ- 
mental Health,  the  Canadian  government, 
the  British  Medical  Research  Council,  and 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service.  I  am 
not  here  to  support  the  testimony  or  posi- 
tion of  Johns-Manvllle  or  any  other  body  af- 
fected by  the  proposed  regulations." 

Dr.  McDonald  went  on  to  quote  at  length 
from  a  report  entitled  "The  Health  of  Chrys- 
otile Asbestos  Mine  and  Mill  Workers  of  Que- 
bec," which  he  and  some  colleagues  were 
preparing  for  publication  in  the  near  future. 
Dr.  McDonald  said  that  he  and  his  associ- 
ates had  begun  an  epidemiological  study  of 
miners  and  millers  In  1966,  using  records  of 
the  Quebec  asbestos-mining  companies  to 
Identify  all  persons  known  to  have  worked 
Ui  the  industry  since  its  inception.  In  1878. 
He  explained  that  the  mortality  aspect  of  the 
study  was  limited  to  those  men  who  had 
worked  for  a  month  or  more,  and  who  were 
born  between  1891  and  1920,  adding  that  he 
and  his  colleagues  had  already  published  an 
initial  analysis  of  the  mortality  experience 
of  these  workers.  Dr.  McDonald  then  said 
that  about  eighty-seven  per  cent  of  the  11,- 
572  persons  Included  in  the  mortality  study 
had  been  traced  by  the  end  of  December, 
1969,  and  that  3,270  of  them  had  died.  "Can> 
cer  of  the  lung  showed  a  rising  death  rate 
with  increasing  dust  exposure,  pBj'ticularly  in 
the  two  highest  dust-exposure  groups,"  he 
continued.  "Of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
deaths  from  respiratory  cancer,  there  were 
five  from  pleural  mesothelioma.  These  cases, 
however,  showed  no  clear  relationship  with 
dust  exposure." 

Later  in  his  presentation,  Dr.  McDonald 
assessed  the  results  of  his  mortality  study  by 
declaring  that  the  number  of  excess  deaths 
related  to  asbestos  exposure  among  the  work- 
ers he  had  investigated  probably  constituted 
uo  more  than  two  per  cent  of  the  total  of 
3.270  deaths;  that  most  of  these  deaths  were 
caused  by  lung  cancer  and  pneumoconiosis 
•  by  which  he  presumably  meant  asbestosls); 


and  that  almost  all  of  these  excess  asbestos- 
related  deaths  occurred  among  workers  em- 
ployed in  the  highest  dtist-exposure  cate- 
gories. After  pointing  out  that  the  death 
rates  from  cancer  and  mesothelioma  among 
the  chrysotile-asbestos  miners  and  millers 
he  had  studied  were  very  low  compared  with 
the  death  rates  from  those  diseases  found 
among  the  insulation  workers  studied  by  Dr. 
Sellkoff  and  Dr.  Hammond,  Dr.  McDonald 
concluded  that  only  high  levels  of  exposure 
to  chrj-sotlle  asbestos  during  mining  and 
milling"  operations  had  an  appreciable  effect 
on  mortality.  Dr.  McDonald  ended  his  pres- 
entation by  further  concluding,  from  the 
findings  of  his  study,  that  a  reasonable  stand- 
ard for  chrysotile  mines  and  mills  would  be 
somewhere  between  five  and  nine  fibres  per 
cubic  centimetre. 

When  Dr.  McDonald  finished  his  testimony, 
he  was  questioned  at  some  length  by  Dr. 
Nicholson  and  by  DeGregorio.  Dr.  Nichol- 
son's questioning  elicited  a  statement  from 
Dr.  McDonald  that  in  a  previously  published 
report  on  mortality  among  the  Quebec  as- 
bestos miners  and  millers,  he  had  concluded 
that  among  those  workers  in  his  cohort 
who  were  exposed  to  the  highest  level  of 
ChrysotUe  dust  the  incidence  of  lung  can- 
cer "was  five  times  that  of  the  workers  ex- 
posed to  the  lowest  level.  He  also  obtained  an 
admission  from  Dr.  McDonald  that  his  rec- 
ommendation of  a  standard  of  between  five 
and  nine  fibres  was  based  upon  a  total  of 
only  thirty-two  fibre  counts  made  In  mines 
and  mills  of  Quebec  In  the  sununer  of  1971. 
DeGregorio,  too,  asked  Dr.  McDonald  a  series 
of  pointed  questions  about  the  scientific  va- 
lidity of  his  study.  He  expressed  open  skep- 
ticism of  Dr.  McDonald's  ability  to  substan- 
tiate the  accuracy  of  chrysotlle-exposure 
levels  that  workers  were  exposure  to  during 
the  ulneteen-flftles  and  the  nlneteen-stxtles. 
He  also  obtained  an  admission  from  him  that 
not  all  the  effects  of  whatever  exposures 
there  may  have  been  were  observed  directly 
by  Dr.  McDonald  and  his  associates — 
through,  for  example,  the  examination  of 
autopsy  material — ^but  that  they  had  been 
observed  by  other  people  and  recorded  by 
them  In  reports  and  death  certificates,  which 
he  and  his  associates  had  then  Included  in 
their  study  as  valid. 

I  was  not  surprised  to  hear  Dr.  McDonald 
questioned  In  this  manner,  for  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Independent  medical  and  scien- 
tific community  had  previously  expressed 
grave  reservations  to  me  about  the  accuracy 
of  the  conclusions  he  and  his  colleagues  had 
drawn  in  a  report  of  their  study  which  had 
appeared  In  Jime  of  1971,  In  Volume  XXII 
of  the  Arc/lire*  of  Environmental  Health, 
under  the  title  "Mortality  In  the  Chrysotile 
Asbestos  Mines  and  Mills  of  Quebec."  Some 
people  bad  pointed  out  that  many,  if  not 
most,  of  the  workers  studied  by  Dr.  McDon- 
ald could  have  bad  little  or  no  exposure  to 
airborne  asbestos  fibres,  because  they  had 
worked  in  open-air  pits,  extracting  asbestos 
in  wet-rock  form.  Others  deplored  the  fact 
that  Dr.  McDonald  and  bis  associates  had 
conducted  very  little  pathological  review, 
such  as  the  examination  of  autospy  material 
and  lung-tissue  slides,  In  arriving  at  their 
conclusions.  Still  others  pointed  out  that 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  lung  cancers  and 
mesothelicxnas  found  in  insulation  workers 
occurred  twenty  years  or  more  after  the  onset 
of  exposure  to  asbestos— as,  for  example,  in 
the  cases  of  men  who  began  working  with 
asbestos  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  who  died 
of  cancer  at  fifty — and  that  by  omitting  per- 
sons born  before  1891  Dr.  McDonald  and  bis 
associates  bad  excluded  from  their  calcula- 
tions precisely  the  people  who  might  be  ex- 
pected to  show  the  effects  of  asbestos  lnhala« 
tion.  (It  was  as  if  in  studying  the  total  oc- 
currence of  gray  hair  one  refused  to  look 
at  anyone  born  more  than  forty  or  fifty  years 
ag^.)  In  addition,  a  number  of  people 
pointed  out  that  by  including  only  deaths 


that  occurred  twenty  years  or  less  after  the 
onset  of  exposure.  Dr.  McDonald  had  perforce 
diluted  the  major  disease  effect  of  asbestos 
in  his  study.  Perhaps  the  most  telling  crlti- 
ism  of  Dr.  McDonalds  study,  however,  was 
made  in  a  letter  sent  to  Dr.  Selikoff  on  Janu- 
ary 7,  1972,  by  Herbert  Seidman,  who  is  chief 
of  statistical  analysis  in  the  Department  of 
Epidemiology  and  Statistics  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society.  Seldman's  critique  was  in- 
cluded in  the  addendum  for  the  hearing  rec- 
ord that  was  submitted  by  Dr.  Nicholson.  It 
described  some  of  Dr.  McDonald's  methods  of 
computing  death  rates  as  "ill-advised."  It 
pointed  out  the  lack  of  consideration  that  Dr. 
McDonald  and  his  associates  had  given  to 
the  Importance  of  the  long  latency  period  in 
the  development  of  aisbestos  tumors,  and  it 
described  the  methodology  used  in  the  study 
to  assess  separately  the  importance  of  cumu- 
lative dust  exposure  and  duration  of  expo- 
sure in  relation  to  lung  cancer  as  "inappro- 
priate," because  of  the  "paucity  of  basic 
data."  In  conclusion,  Seidman  wrote,  "I 
think  that  the  data  have  been  collected  fairly 
well  but  analyzed  quite  poorly." 

As  a  layman,  I  had  little  way  of  Judging 
the  scientific  validity  of  Dr.  McDonalds  work 
except  through  the  observations  of  those 
members  of  the  Independent  medical  com- 
munity who  had  communicated  their  opin- 
ions of  it  to  me.  However,  I  had  brought 
with  me  to  the  hearings  a  copy  of  Volume 
Xxn  of  the  Archives  of  Environmental 
Health,  containing  Dr.  McDonalds  article  on 
mortality  among  the  chrysotile-asbestos 
miners  and  millers  of  Quebec,  which  had 
been  sent  to  me  some  months  earlier  by 
William  P.  Raines,  a  vice-president  and  di- 
rector of  public  affairs  for  Johns-Manvllle. 
Since  Dr.  McDonald  had  referred  to  this 
mortality  study  during  the  course  of  his 
testimony,  and  since  anyone  attending  the 
public  bearings  bad  the  right  to  cross- 
examine  witnesses,  including  members  of 
the  press,  I  decided  to  ask  him  some  ques- 
tions about  it.  After  receiving  permission 
from  Goldberg  to  address  Dr.  McDonald,  I 
reminded  him  that  in  his  opening  remarks 
he  had  declared  that  all  his  research  had 
been  performed  independently. 

"That  is  correct,"  Dr.  McDonald  replied. 
"AU  things  are  relative.'* 

I  then  reminded  Dr.  McDonald  that  John 
Jobe,  the  executive  vice-president  for  opera- 
tions of  Johns-Manvllle,  had  testified  at  the 
morning  session  that  his  company  was  sup- 
porting research  on  asbestos  disease,  and 
asked  him  if  that  was  research  other  than 
what  he  had  performed. 

"I  guess  what  Mr.  Jobe  is  referring  to  is 
the  fact  that  Johns-Manvllle,  together  with 
other  mining  companies,  helps  support  the 
Institute  of  Occupational  and  Environmental 
Health,  which  Is  granting  body  that  receives 
research  applications,  and  which  therefore  in- 
directly supports  our  research,"  Dr.  McDonald 
replied,  "Now,  it  Is  a  very  indirect  relation- 
ship." 

I  then  pointed  out  to  Dr.  McDonald  that 
at  the  end  of  his  article  in  the  Archives  of 
Environmental  Health,  a  credit  was  listed  in 
small  tjrpe:  "This  work  was  undertaken  with 
the  assistance  of  a  grant  from  the  Institute 
of  Occupational  and  Environmental  Health 
of  the  Quebec  Asbestos  Mining  Association." 

"That  is  correct,"  Dr.  McDonald  said. 

With  that,  I  took  my  seat.  Dr.  McDonald 
had  Just  indirectly  admitted  that  Johns- 
Manvllle,  together  with  other  asbestos- 
mining  companies,  supported  the  Institute 
of  Occupational  and  Environmental  Health, 
and  that  the  institute.  In  turn,  had  helped 
support  his  study.  Moreover,  the  credits  at 
the  end  of  his  article,  which  listed  no  finan- 
cial support  other  than  that  supplied  by 
the  Institute,  had  given  the  full  and  correct 
title  of  this  m^anization — the  Institute  of 
Occupational  and  Environmental  Health  of 
the  Quebec  Asbestos  Mining  Association.  It 
seemed  unnecessary  to  point  out  to  the  rep- 
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resentatives  of  Industry,  labor,  government, 
and  the  Independent  medical  and  s<^ntlflc 
community  who  were  gathered  In  the  con- 
ference room  something  that  many  c^  them 
already  knew — that  Johns-ManviUe  Us.  and 
for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  has  been, 
the  dominant  member  of  the  Quebi|c  As- 
bestos Mining  Association.  | 

When  the  hearings  were  adjournea  that 
afternoon,  Ivan  Sabourin,  former  lattor- 
ney  for  the  Quebec  Asbestos  Mining  Associ- 
ation, came  up  to  me  and  Introduced  him- 
self. We  talked  briefly,  and  then  I  Jook  a 
plane  back  to  New  York.  I  had  nevtr  met 
Sabourin  before,  but  I  remembered  ieadlng 
something  about  htm  In  connection  wl^h  Mc- 
Glll  University  In  a  copy  of  the  mlnufes  of  a 
1965  meeting  of  the  Asbestos  Textll*  Insti- 
tute. The  following  day,  I  took  the  n|lnutes 
from  my  flies  and  read  them  agali4  They 
Informed  me  that  a  meeting  was  teld  on 
June  4,  1965,  at  the  Motel  Le  Provepce,  in 
Thetford  Mines,  Canada,  and  they  iquoted 
Sabourin  as  saying  that  a  recent  artfcle  as- 
sociating asbestos  and  cancer  In  the  Jour- 
no;  o/  the  American  Medical  Association 
was  not  convincing,  and  expresslngf  regret 
over  the  adverse  publicity  that  resulttd  from 
such  articles.  Sabourin  then  told  th«i  meet- 
ing that  the  Quebec  Asbestos  Mlntog  As- 
sociation wished  to  study  respiratory  (jlseases 
related  to  chrysotlle  asbestos,  and  ^hat  It 
was  seeking  "alliance  with  some  university, 
such  as  McGlU,  for  example,  so  that  authori- 
tative background  for  publicity  can  be  had." 

According  to  the  minutes,  the  nextipeaker 
at  the  meeting  was  Dr.  Lewis  J.  CfiiUey,  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  "who 
for  the  past  several  years  has  beei^  super- 
vising the  extensive  environmental  ttudy  of 
asbestos  employees  In  textile  plant*  In  the 
U.S.A."  Dr.  Cralley  told  the  meeting  that  "the 
study  was  going  well,"  that  thei  Public 
Health  Service  was  now  extending  tts  work 
into  other  asbestos  industries,  and  that  "the 
results  to  date  certainly  Justify  the  grogram 
and  Its  further  expansion."  J| 

Dr.  C?ralley  did  not  elaborate  on  wlq^t  these 
results  had  been,  nor,  for  that  matjter,  did 
he  ever  see  flt  to  offlcUlly  warn  any  Segment 
of  the  asbestos  Industry,  least  of|all  the 
workers,  that  the  data  he  was  c^lectlng 
showed  that  men  employed  In  asbee^  fac- 
tories across  the  land  were  being  exposed  to 
grossly  excessive  levels  of  asbestos  d^st,  and 
that  excess  mortality  from  asbestos  disease 
among  workers  in  asbestos-textile  ^ctorlea 
had  reached  tragic  proportions.  (Indieed,  six 
years  passed  before  Dr.  Johnson  ind  Dr. 
Wagoner  unearthed  the  data  burle«i  In  Dr. 
Cralley's  flies  and  undertook  to  do  something 
to  rectify  the  appalling  situation  t^ey  dis- 
covered.) In  this  connection,  I  foui^  it  In- 
teresting to  note  that  out  of  the  sev€*ty-odd 
people  listed  In  the  minutes  as  attenalng  the 
1965  meeting  of  the  Asbestos  Textile  Insti- 
tute, Dr.  Cralley  was  the  only  invitee  from 
any  government,  and  the  only  one  who  did 
not  represent  an  asbestos  company  pr  a  re- 
lated organization. 

At  the  same  time,  I  also  reread  >  paper 
sent  to  me  some  months  before  bjr  Johns- 
Manvllle,  which  gave  a  history  of  tje  com- 
pany's health-research  programs.  Inferring 
to  Dr.  McDonald's  study  of  the  Qvslbec  as- 
bestos miners  and  millers,  the  paj|er  had 
this  to  say:  i 

"This  study  is  being  funded  by  tSft  Insti- 
tute of  Occupational  and  Envlrc^mental 
Health,  the  scientific  research  arm;  of  the 
Quebec  Asbestos  Mining  Association  (fiAMA) . 
As  mentioned  before,  Johns-ManvBle  is  a 
principal  member  of  the  QAMA.  The  tostltuta 
of  Occupational  and  Environmental  Health 
plays  a  vital  role  In  the  Johns-ManvlUe 
health  research  effort.  Besides  allocating 
QAMA  funds  for  research  projects,  thf  seven- 
man  scientific  advisory  committee  offthe  In- 
stitute also  reviews  requests  J-M  jreceives 
from  scientists  and  scientific  organkatlons 


for    money    to    conduct    research    In    the 
asbestos/health  field." 

The  paper  then  listed  the  chairman  of  the 
Institute's  seven-man  scientific  ««lvl6ory 
committee  as  Dr.  George  W.  Wright,  Director 
of  Medical  Research,  St.  Luke's  Hospital, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

I  did  not  return  to  Washington  for  the 
final  day  of  the  hearings,  but  during  the  fol- 
lowing week,  thanks  to  Gershon  Plshbeln, 
editor  of  the  Occupational  Health  A  Safety 
Letter,  and  as  a  result  of  reading  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  <t  Health  Reporter,  a  news- 
letter published  by  the  Bureau  of  National 
Affairs,  Inc.,  1  was  able  to  keep  abreast  of 
most  of  the  testimony  that  had  been  de- 
livered during  the  two  days  of  hearings  I 
missed.  By  and  large,  this  testimony  ran  true 
to  form.  In  that  It  reflected  the  beliefs  and 
self-interest  of  those  who  delivered  it.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  asbestos  industry,  on  the 
one  hand,  stated  that  an  asbestos  standard 
of  two  fibres  per  cubic  centimetre  of  air 
either  could  not  be  achieved  technically  or 
would  be  prohibitive  in  cost,  and  that  It 
would  surely  result  in  the  shutting  down  of 
many  asbestos-manufactxiring  plants,  with 
an  attendant  loss  of  Jobs  and  an  Influx  of 
foreign  asbestos  products  Into  the  United 
States.  Representatives  of  labor  unions,  on 
the  other  hand,  urged  that  the  safety  and 
health  of  workers  be  placed  ahead  of  any 
economic  considerations,  that  the  two-fibre 
standard  be  adopted,  and  that  efforts  be 
made  to  reduce  occupational  exposure  to  as- 
bestos to  zero.  In  a  way,  much  of  this  testi- 
mony tended  to  be  misleading,  for  the  hear- 
ings on  the  asbestos  standard  had  become  far 
more  than  Just  a  disagreement  between  In- 
dustry and  labor  over  whether  the  standard 
should  be  five  or  two  fibres.  The  Introduc- 
tion— by  Dr.  Sellkoff  and  his  associates  at  the 
Mount  Slnal  Environmental  Sciences  Labora- 
tory, by  the  authors  of  the  NIOSH  criteria 
document,  and  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor's 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Asbestos  Stand- 
ard—of proposals  for  performance  standards 
that  would  a  priori  reduce  dust  levels  In  the 
manufacturing  and  Installation  of  asbestos 
products  by  requiring  the  use  of  proper 
equipment,  efficient  exhaust  and  ventilation 
systems,  and  safe  work  practices  was  of  cru- 
cial Importance,  for  the  carrying  out  of  per- 
formance standards  would  obviously  put  the 
horse  before  the  cart,  where  it  belonged.  In 
short,  effective  performance  standards  would 
be  bound  to  lessen  the  importance  of  and  re- 
liance upon  the  laborious  and  time-consum- 
ing process  of  taking  air  samples  and  count- 
ing asbestos  fibres  beneath  a  microscope  in 
order  to  determine  whether  the  asbestos 
standard  was  being  complied  with.  Thus, 
performance  standards  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  obviating  the  kind  of  cooperation  be- 
tween industry  and  government  that  in  fac- 
tories such  as  Pittsburgh  Comlnft's  Tyler 
plant  had  for  so  many  years  reduced  the  tak- 
ing of  air  samples  and  the  counting  of  as- 
bestos particles  and  fibres  to  a  farce  of  tragic 
proportions  and  fatal  consequences. 

Two  pieces  of  testimony  delivered  at  the 
sessions  I  had  missed  were  of  particular  In- 
terest to  me  in  this  respect,  so  a  few  days 
after  the  hearings  were  concluded  I  obtained 
full  texts  from  the  men  who  had  presented 
them.  The  first  was  given  on  the  second  day 
by  Duncan  A.  Holaday.  research  associate 
professor  at  the  Mount  Slnal  Environmental 
Sciences  Laboratory  and  formerly  a  senior 
Industrlal-hyglene  engineer  with  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  where  he  had 
been  Instrumental  In  developing  standards 
for  protecting  uranium  miners  against  radia- 
tion exposure.  (For  this  work,  he  had  been 
given  the  Distinguished  Service  Award  of  the 
Health  Physics  Society.)  Holaday  addressed 
himself  at  the  hearings  to  the  problem  of 
how  best  to  control  asbestos  dust: 

"The  iise  of  procedural  standards,  by  which 
I  mean  regulations  requiring  the  use  of  spe- 


cified methods  of  treating  and  packing  ma- 
terial, and  work  rules  that  reduce  dust  pro- 
duction and  dispersion,  is  the  best  means  of 
preventing  overexposures  to  harmful  sub- 
stances. It  Is  based  upon  the  knowledge  that 
certain  operations  and  processes  will  release 
contaminants  In  the  work  area  unless  they 
are  controlled.  It  Is  also  known  from  experi- 
ence that  certain  control  measures  will 
markedly  reduce  or  eliminate  these  emis- 
sions. Therefore,  the  prudent  course  is  to 
require  that  control  procedures  be  insti- 
tuted without  waiting  for  information  ob- 
tained by  air  samples  and  dust  counts  to 
demonstrate  that  contamination  has.  In  fact, 
occurred." 

The  second  piece  of  testimony  that  I  found 
of  special  Interest  was  delivered  on  the  final 
day  of  the  hearings  by  Sheldon  Samuels.  He 
began  by  saying  that  there  were  certain  ad- 
vantages in  appearing  at  the  end  of  the  pro- 
longed hearings.  "As  you  know,  Mr.  Gold- 
berg, I  did  not  plan  it  that  way.  but  it  has 
provided  me  with  an  Important  overview, 
which  I  intend  to  exploit,"  he  declared.  "The 
basic  issue  before  us  was  made  crystal  clear 
at  your  prehearing  conference,  when  Mr. 
Walls,  of  the  Asbestos  Information  Asso- 
ciation, attempted  to  prevent  Daniel  Macl- 
borskl  from  being  beard,  and  referred  to 
him  In  a  disgustingly  unmentionable  man- 
ner. Daniel  Maciborskl  did  not  ask  to  be 
heard  at  these  hearings  for  dramatic  effect. 
He  was  trying  to  tell  you  that  more  than 
the  company's  admittedly  advanced  environ- 
mental-control and  medical-surveillance 
programs  were  needed  to  reduce  the  risk 
to  other  workers.  The  issue  before  us  is 
whether  human  life  can  be  traded  off  in  the 
marketplace,  and  whether  workers  must 
really  face  death  on  the  Job." 

Samuels  continued  his  testimony  by  urg- 
ing the  adoption  of  performance  standards 
that  would  require  equipment  and  work  prac- 
tices designed  for  zero  emission  of  asbestos. 
"For  a  six-month  transitional  period  the  In- 
dustrial Union  Department  recommends  a 
two-fibre  level,"  he  said.  "Within  two  years, 
this  level  shoiild  be  lowered  to  one  fibre  per 
cubic  centimetre  of  air,  and,  ultimately,  there 
should  be  a  zero  exposure  to  asbestos  dust." 
Samuels  also  urged  the  adoption  and 
strengthening  of  the  NIOSH  recommenda- 
tions for  labelling  asbestos,  for  monitoring 
airborne  asbestos  dust,  for  conducting  period- 
ic medical  examinations  of  asbestos  workers, 
and  for  guaranteeing  that  the  records  of  such 
examinations  be  the  property  of  the  em- 
ployee, and  not  the  employer.  "Most  impor- 
tant of  all,  any  employee  who  lacks  confi- 
dence In  the  Judgment  of  a  physician  who  is 
directly  responsible  to  the  employer  should 
have  the  right  to  choose  another  source  of 
medical  service."  Samuels  declared,  adding 
that  Daniel  Maciborskl  had  passed  a  medi- 
cal examination  provided  by  a  Johns-Man- 
vUle  physician  only  a  few  weeks  before  hia 
own  physician  had  diagnosed  him  as  suffer- 
ing from  terminal  mesothelioma. 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  Independent 
medical  and  scientific  community  with  whom 
I  spoke  seemed  pleased  by  what  had  taken 
place  at  the  hearings,  and  thought  It  like- 
ly that  a  two-fibre  level  would  be  adopted  by 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration as  a  permanent  standard  for 
occupational  exposure  to  asbestos.  Their  op- 
timism was  based  largely  upon  the  reason- 
ing that  except  for  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Wright  and  Dr.  McDonald — neither  of  whom 
could  be  considered  completely  independent 
medical  researchers — the  asbestos  industry 
had  set  forth  no  real  data  to  refute  the  ex- 
clusions and  recommendations  of  the  NIOSH 
criteria  document  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor's  Advisory  Conmiittee  on  the  AsbestoB 
Standard.  Mazzocchl,  Samuels,  and  other 
union  people,  however,  expressed  a  skepticism 
concerning  the  Department  of  Labor's  mo- 
tives and  intent  which  was  based  upon  l<Mig 
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»nd  bitter  experience.  In  any  event,  once  the 
hearings  were  concluded,  nobody  involved 
in  the  matter  could  do  much  but  wait  until 
June  6th,  when,  having  presumably  weighed 
all  the  evidence,  the  Department  of  Labor 
was  required  by  law  to  promulgate  a  per- 
manent standard  for  asbestos. 

On  Monday  morning,  March  20th,  I  re- 
ceived a  long-distance  call  from  James  Bierer, 
the  president  of  Pittsburgh  Coming.  Bierer 
started  out  by  apologizing  for  not  getting 
back  to  me  sooner  concerning  my  request  to 
Interview  Dr.  Grant  about  the  Tyler  plant. 
Then  he  told  me  that,  upon  the  advice  of 
legal  counsel — because  of  the  recent  hear- 
ings In  Washington  and  on  account  of  pos- 
sible litigation  Inherent  In  the  Tyler  situa- 
tion— Pittsburgh  Corning  could  not  authorize 
me  to  conduct  an  Interview  with  Dr.  Grant, 
or,  for  that  matter,  with  anyone  else  in  its 
employ. 

During  the  first  week  of  April.  I  drove  out 
to  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  and  spent  a  day  at 
the  offices  of  the  Mount  Sinai  School  of 
Medicine's  Paterson  Asbestos  Control  Pro- 
gram, where  Dorothy  Perron  and  several  aides 
(among  them  Shirley  S.  Levine.  Rayla  Mar- 
goles.  and  Charles  Nolan)  have  been  working 
since  1968  to  trace  the  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-three  men  who  had  worked  for  at 
least  a  year  between  1941  and  1945  at  the 
Union  Asbesto  &  Rubber  Company's  plant 
there.  I  learned  that,  pressed  by  Its  Insurance 
company.  Union  Asbestos  had  paid  Its  work- 
ers five  cents  an  hour  extra  to  wear  respira- 
tors, and  had  threatened  In  editorials  pub- 
lished In  the  plant  newspaper  to  fire  them  if 
they  refused.  I  also  discovered  that  the  work- 
ers had  lodged  numerous  complaints  about 
the  respirators,  saying  that  they  were  diffi- 
cult to  breathe  through.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
men  had  complained  that,  unable  to  work 
with  the  respirators,  they  had  coated  their 
nostrils  with  Vaseline  and  drunk  large  quan- 
tities of  milk  in  an  attempt  to  protect  their 
respiratory  tracts  from  the  irritating 
amounts  of  airborne  asbestos  dust  that  filled 
the  plant.  (Obviously,  such  measures  were 
pitiful  protection  against  the  pervasive  na- 
ture of  asbestos  fibres,  for  when  Dr.  Sellkoff 
and  Dr.  Hammond  conducted  their  study  of 
mortality  among  the  men  who  had  worked 
In  the  plant,  they  found  a  gross  number  of 
excess  deaths  resulting  from  asbestosls,  lung 
cancer,  mesothelioma,  and  other  malignant 
tumors.  Moreover,  the  asbestos-disease  haz- 
ard extended  far  beyond  workers  directly  in- 
volved in  the  production  of  insulation  ma- 
terials. For  example,  Rudolph  Wild,  the 
engineer  who  had  developed  the  product 
manufacttired  in  the  Paterson  and  Tyler 
plants,  died  of  mesothelioma.  He  may  have 
had  ample  occupational  exposure  to  asbestos, 
but  bis  daughter  also  died  of  mesothelioma, 
and  her  only  known  exposure  to  asbestos  had 
occurred  when  as  a  child  she  bad  played  with 
samples  of  asbestos  products  her  father  bad 
brought  home  from  work. 

la  addition  to  the  engineer  and  his  daugh- 
ter. Robert  E.  Cryor,  who  had  been  manager 
of  the  Paterson  plant  between  1941  and  1944, 
died  of  mesothelioma  In  April  of  1970.  Dur- 
ing my  visit  to  the  Paterson  Asbestos  Control 
Program.  I  went  through  nearly  fifty  sepa- 
rate reports  of  medical  examinations  con- 
ducted by  the  company's  physician  which 
either  told  of  abnormal  lung  X-rays  or  con- 
tained such  notations  as  "This  man  is  a  poor 
risk"  and  "This  man  should  not  be  put  Into  a 
dusty  area."  I  also  discovered  that  during  the 
war  all  blacks  hired  at  the  Union  Asbestos 
plant  in  Paterson  were  automatically  as- 
signed to  the  shipping  department,  where 
dust  levels  were  considerably  lower  than  on 
the  production  lines,  because  of  a  belief — 
widely  held  at  the  time— that  the  lungs  of 
black  people  were  somehow  more  susceptible 
to  dust  than  the  lungs  of  whites. 

WhUe  I  was  in  Paterson,  I  called  Thomas 
Callahan,  of  Waldwlck,  New  Jersey,  who  had 
been  a  foreman  In  charge  of  the  asbestos- 


block  department  of  the  Paterson  plant.  Cal- 
lahan had  been  sent  to  Tyler  In  October  of 
1954  to  help  set  up  machinery  for  the  new 
factory  that  Union  Asbestos  was  opening 
there  and  that  was  later  purchased  by  Pitts- 
burgh Corning.  "I  stayed  a  couple  of  months 
in  Tyler,  and  then  I  was  sent  to  the  Union 
Asbestos  plant  In  Bloomlngton,  Illinois,  where 
I  worked  for  the  next  eight  years,"  Callahan 
told  me.  "As  far  as  I  was  concerned,  our  big- 
gest problem  was  health.  I  always  wore  a  res- 
pirator at  Paterson,  at  Tyler,  and  up  In 
Bloomlngton,  and  on  one  occasion  I  dis- 
charged a  man  who  refused  to  wear  his.  A  lot 
of  men  hated  to  wear  them,  you  know.  None 
of  them  seemed  to  understand  the  hazard." 

Callahan  went  on  to  tell  me  that  he  felt 
that  the  Union  Asbestos  people  had  been  con- 
cerned about  the  safety  and  health  of  the 
workers  in  the  Paterson  plant.  "The  company 
doctor  X-rayed  all  the  men  continually  to 
detect  asbestosls,  and,  once  he  suspected  It, 
he  would  always  tell  a  fellow  to  get  himself 
a  Job  out-of-doors,"  Callahan  said.  "In  addi- 
tion, the  company  used  to  pay  its  workers 
an  extra  five  cents  an  hour  to  wear  their 
masks,  but  the  men  were  human  beings,  you 
see,  and  a  lot  of  them  wouldn't  conform  to 
regulations.  Believe  me,  the  company  did 
everything  it  could  in  those  days,  but  there 
was  no  way  it  could  Improve  the  ventilation 
system.  In  any  case,  we  were  a  lot  more  hu- 
mane than  other  people  In  the  business.  I 
remember  going  one  day  In  the  early  fifties 
with  Edward  Shuman — he  was  then  the  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  plant — to  see  some 
Johns-ManvUle  people  in  New  York.  We  asked 
them  if  they  knew  of  any  way  we  could  im- 
prove the  dust  situation  in  our  factory. 

My  God,  they  were  brutal  bastards!  Why, 
they  practically  laughed  In  our  faces!  They 
told  us  that  workmen's-compensatlon  pay- 
ments were  the  same  for  death  as  for  dis- 
ability. In  effect,  they  told  us  to  let  the  men 
work  themselves  to  death!  Afterward,  we 
went  to  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  peo- 
ple. Only  one  doctor  over  there  knew  any- 
thing about  asbestosls.  He  told  us  that  the 
only  solution  was  to  spot  It  early  and  tell 
the  guy  to  T\in  for  his  life.  We  did  our  best, 
you  understand,  but  a  lot  of  the  men 
wouldn't  wear  their  respirators,  and  our  engi- 
neers told  us  it  was  Impossible  to  improve 
the  ventilation." 

The  next  day,  I  dropped  by  the  Mount 
Slnal  Environmental  Sciences  Laboratory  to 
see  what  progress  Dr.  Sellkoff  and  Dr.  Ham- 
mond had  made  in  their  Investigation  Into 
the  mortality  experience  of  the  Paterson 
workers.  Dr.  Sellkoff  told  me  that  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1971,  Mrs.  Perron  and  her  asso- 
ciates had  been  able  to  trace  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  of  the  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-three  men  who  had  worked  at  the 
Paterson  plant  during  the  war  years.  "It  was 
a  remarkable  job  of  detective  work,  and 
Charles  Nolan  in  particular  has  been  in- 
credibly adept  at  tracking  down  men  who 
appeared  to  have  dropped  from  sight,"  Dr. 
Sellkoff  said.  "On  the  basis  of  the  standard 
mortality  tables.  Dr.  Hammond  has  cal- 
culated that  In  a  normal  population  of  that 
size,  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  deaths 
were  to  be  expected.  Instead,  there  were  four 
hundred  and  eighty-four.  As  with  the  studies 
we  conducted  of  the  asbestos-insulation 
workers,  the  reason  for  the  excess  deaths — 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-five.  In  this  case — 
was  not  hard  to  come  by.  There  should  have 
been  about  fifty  deaths  from  cancer  of  all 
sites.  Instead,  there  were  a  hundred  and 
forty-three.  Only  eleven  of  the  men  could 
have  been  expected  to  die  of  lung  cancer,  but 
there  were  actually  seventy-three — a  rate 
that  is  almost  seven  times  as  high  as  that 
of  the  general  population.  And  though  vir- 
tually none  of  these  workers  could  have  been 
expected  to  die  of  mesothelioma  according 
to  the  mortality  tables  for  the  general  popu- 
lation, there  were  seven  deaths  from  the  di- 
sease. Moreover,  In  this  group  of  men  the 


death  rate  from  cancers  of  the  stomach, 
colon,  and  esophagus  were  twice  as  high  as 
they  should  have  been.  And  though  none 
of  the  men  could  have  been  expected  to 
die  of  asbestosls.  twenty-seven  of  them  did." 

When  I  asked  Dr.  Sellkoff  how  he  felt  these 
statistics  for  the  Paterson  workers  applied 
to  the  eight  hundred  and  ninety-five  men 
who  had  worked  at  the  Tyler  factory  between 
1954  and  1972.  he  shook  his  head.  "I  can 
only  say  that  for  the  younger  men — those 
who  could  be  expected  to  live  from  twenty 
to  fifty  years  after  their  first  exposure  to 
asbestos — the  future  looks  awfully  dismal," 
he  replied. 

Dr.  Sellkoff  then  told  me  that  in  1971  Lo- 
cal 800  of  the  United  Papermakers  and 
Paperworkers  Union  bad  asked  him  and  Dr. 
Hammond  to  review  the  medical  histories 
of  its  members  to  help  evaluate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Johns-Manvllle's  dust-control 
measures  at  its  Manvllle  plant.  "We  have 
since  completed  this  study,  which,  sadly, 
serves  to  corroborate  otir  previous  findings." 
he  said,  adding  that  he  would  call  Dr. 
Nicholson  in  and  let  him  describe  the  actual 
results,  since  he  had  headed  the  field  team 
that  developed  the  Information. 

Dr.  Nicholson  told  me  that  out  of  a  total 
of  three  thousand  and  seven  employees  at 
the  Manvllle  complex  of  factories.  Dr.  Sell- 
koff and  Dr.  Hammond  had  decided  to  re- 
view the  histories  of  the  six  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  production  workers  who  were 
actively  at  work  on  January  1,  1959,  and  had 
by  that  time  had  at  least  twenty  years'  ex- 
posure to  asbestos.  "We  studied  the  mortal- 
ity experience  of  these  men  from  January  1, 
1959,  until  December  31,  1971,"  Dr.  Nicholson 
said.  "Unhappily,  the  results  were  at  least 
as  depressing  as  those  for  the  Newark-New 
York  asbestos-insulation  workers  and  for  the 
men  employed  In  the  Paterson  plant.  Using 
standard  mortality  tables  of  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics,  Dr.  Hammond 
calculated  that  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
deaths  were  to  be  expected  in  this  group  of 
people.  Instead,  there  were  a  hundred  and 
ninety-nine." 

Dr.  Nicholson  went  on  to  say  that  the  rea- 
sons for  this  large  number  of  excess  deaths 
among  the  Johns-ManvUle  workers  were,  un- 
fortunately, all  too  familiar.  "Only  eight 
deaths  from  lung  cancer  should  have  oc- 
curred, but  there  were  twenty-seven,"  he 
told  me.  "And  though  no  deaths  from  me- 
sothelioma covUd  normally  be  expected,  there 
were  fifteen.  Cancers  of  the  stomach,  colon, 
and  rectum  were  two  and  a  half  times  what 
they  should  have  been.  In  addition,  though 
virtually  no  deaths  from  asbestosls  would 
have  been  expected  among  the  general  popu- 
lation, twenty-four  of  the  Johns-Manville 
employees  died  of  this  disease." 

When  I  asked  Dr.  Sellkoff  if  be  thought 
It  likely  that  the  proposed  two-fibre  level 
would  be  adopted  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  as  a  permanent  standard  for  occupa- 
tional exposure  to  absestos,  he  shrugged. 
"I  have  no  idea,"  he  replied.  "There  has 
been  a  strange  development  in  the  past  week 
that  leads  me  to  wonder,  but  before  I  tell  you 
about  it,  I'd  like  Dr.  Nicholson  to  give  you 
his  outlook  on  number  standards  in  general, 
for  I  wholeheartedly  concur  with  it." 

"I  tend  to  think  of  number  standards  in 
this  way,"  Dr.  Nicholson  said.  "A  standard 
specified  as  two  fibres  per  cubic  centimetre 
of  air  or  five  fibres  per  cubic  centimetre  of 
air  sounds  fairly  Innocuous.  However,  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  a  worker  may  inhale 
eight  cubic  metres,  or  eight  million  cubic 
centimetres,  of  air  in  a  working  day.  Leaving 
aside  the  fact  that  there  are  many  more 
fibres  smaller  than  five  microns  In  length  in 
any  environment  containing  airborne  asbes- 
tos dust,  a  flve-fibres-per-cublc-centlmetr« 
standard  thus  becomes,  in  terms  of  a  man's 
lungs,  a  forty-million-fibre-a-day  standard, 
and  by  the  same  token  the  proposed  two-flbr« 
standard  would  allow  a  worker  to  inhale  six- 
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teen  million  fibres  a  day.  This,  yiu  see.  Is 
why  we  testified  at  the  hearings  In  favor  of 
performance  standards  designed  n<tft  only  to 
control  asbestos  emissions  but  1i>  reduce 
them  as  close  as  possible  to  zero.''| 

When  Dr.  Nicholson  had  con^uded,  I 
asked  Dr.  Belikofl  to  tell  me  aboiii  the  re- 
cent development  that  bad  caused  him  to 
wonder  whether  the  Department  pt  Labor 
would  promulgate  the  proposed  |two-flbre 
standard.  By  way  of  reply,  he  banjied  me  a 
set  of  documents  that  Included  a  page  with 
this  heading:  | 

"Kndosure  A  i 

■•Expert  Judgments :  Asbestos  I 
"Medical  k  Industrial  Hygiene  J 
Beneath  this  was  a  request:  "f^tum  as 
soon  as  potaible  to  Arthur  D.  Littli,  trtc.,  3S 
Acorn  Park.  Cambridge,  Maasdphuaetta, 
02140.  Retain  a  copp  for  re/ereruk  durmg 
Phase  II."  Beneath  the  request  was  a  space 
for  the  name  and  affiliation  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  documents  were  sent,  an4  beneath 
that,  under  the  words  "Exposure -Response 
Judgments,"  was  a  table  of  boxes  that  asked 
the  recipient  to  estimate  what  migbt  be  the 
Incidence  of  asbestosis,  lung  cancer,  and  me- 
sothelioma in  a  hundred  workers  alter  forty 
years  of  exposure,  on  the  basis  of  $n  eight- 
hour  working  day,  to  two,  five,  twtlve,  and 
thirty  asbestos  fibres  per  cubic  centimetre  of 
air.  Dr.  Sellkoff  had  filled  in  the  Ixixes,  and 
these  were  his  estimates:  At  two  fibres  per 
cubic  centimetre,  fifty-five  of  a  hundred 
workers  would  contract  asbestosis.  twelve  of 
a  hundred  would  develop  lung  caqcer,  and 
four  of  a  hundred  would  be  afflicted  with 
mesothelioma. 

At  five  fibres  per  cubic  centimetrei  (basing 
his  judgment  on  what  had  bappeneii  to  the 
asbestos- Insulation  workers),  eighty -tfive  of  a 
hundred  would  develop  asbestosis,  twenty  of 
a  hundred  would  contract  lung  cancer,  and 
seven  of  a  hundred  would  develop  mesotheli- 
oma. Dr.  Sellkoff '8  estimates  were,  of  course, 
higher  for  workers  exposed  to  twelve  fibres 
per  cubic  centimetre  of  air,  and  for  workers 
exposed  to  thirty  fibres  he  estimated  that 
ninety-five  of  a  hundred  would  be  afflicted 
with  asbestosis,  twenty  of  a  hundred  would 
be  afflicted  with  lung  cancer,  and  five  of  a 
hundred  would  develop  mesothelioma.  The 
reason  Dr.  Sellkoff  estimated  fewer  meso- 
theliomas at  the  highest  level  of  exposure  to 
asbestos  dust  was  simply  that  previous  study 
bad  Indicated  that  there  would  be  more 
early  deaths  from  asbestosis  at  such  levels, 
and  that  fewer  individuals  would,  therefore, 
survive  long  enough  to  develop  mesothelioma. 
The  Arthur  D.  Little  Phase  I  questionnaire 
also  asked  for  a  Judgment  on  how  frequently 
asbestos  workers  should  be  examined,  and  it 
stated  that  all  the  estimates  and  judgments 
solicited  would  be  synthesized  and  included 
in  a  Phase  n  questionnaire,  which  would 
be  sent  out  later.  The  front  page  of  the 
questionnaire,  which  was  headed  •Health  it 
Asbestos,  Phase  I  Judgments,  Background," 
explained  what  the  Arthur  D.  Little  people 
had  in  mind : 

"The  formulation  of  public  policy  for  cop- 
ing with  an  occupational  hazard  such  as 
asbestos  will  necessarily  rely  upon  judg- 
ment until  a  great  deal  more  research  evi- 
dence is  available  than  now  exists.  In  partic- 
\ilar,  judgment  concerning  the  relationship 
between  exposure  and  response  will  be  im- 
plicit in  health  standards  for  asbestos  estab- 
lished by  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  In  the  near  future.  But  judg- 
ments, possibly  different  ones,  on  the  same 
issue  win  be  Implicit  in  the  response  of 
labor  and  of  industry  to  the  propKJsed  stand- 
ards. As  long  as  judgments  on  the  response 
to  exposure  relationships  are  Implicit  rather 
than  explicit  and  as  long  as  groups  affected 
by  the  standard  lack  needed  data  to  buttress 
their  judgments,  protracted  conflicts  are  in- 
evitable and  difficult  to  resolve.  Moreover,  the 
absence  of  a  clearly  defined  and  credible  set 
of  judgments  makes  it  difficult,  if  d<^  impos- 


sible, to  identify  the  various  costs  and  bene- 
fits associated  with  policies  for  reducing  the 
hazard.  This  is  so  because  the  benefits  of 
candidate  standards  depend  upon  projec- 
tions of  lives  saved  or  Ulnesses  eliminated  at 
various  exposure  levels. 

"So  crucial  a  matter  should  not  depend 
upon  Implicit  judgment  or  even  the  explicit 
view  of  a  single  expert.  We  are  led  to  a  search 
for  a  consensus  that  will  make  explicit  and 
credible  the  necessary  judgments  on  the 
exposure-response  relationship  for  asbestos. 
Such  a  consensus  Is  sought  through  the 
participation  of  12  to  IS  qualified  experts 
whose  judgments  will  be  obtained,  com- 
bined, and  refined  in  a  systematic  way — a 
variant  of  the  Delphi  process  that  has  been 
used  extensively  to  apply  expertise  to  im- 
portant issues  not  yet  open  to  analysis." 

When  I  told  Dr.  Sellkoff  that  I  had  never 
heard  of  the  Delphi  process,  and  asked  him 
what  it  meant,  he  shook  his  head  and  smiled. 
"I've  never  heard  of  it,  either,"  he  said.  "But 
I'm  pretty  sure  I  know  what  it  means.  It 
means  guesswork.  And  wbafs  the  point  of 
guessing  about  the  biological  effects  of 
ask>eetoE  when  mortality  studies  of  asbestos 
workers  have  already  shown  exactly  what 
the  effect  has  been?" 

Or.  Sellkoff  now  handed  me  a  letter  he  had 
written  on  April  3rd  to  Mrs.  Sonja  T.  Strong, 
of  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  concerning  the 
Phase  I  questionnaire.  Regarding  the  effec- 
tiveness ot  dust-oounting  as  a  noetbod  of  in- 
suring safe  working  conditions.  Dr.  Sellkoff 
wrote: 

"As  matters  now  stand,  meager  use  of 
performance  standards  seems  to  be  intended. 
In  this  case,  nothing  in  our  experience  In- 
dicates that  the  threshold  limit  values  listed 
in  your  questionnaire  will  provide  any  effec- 
tive safeguard  against  the  occurrence  oi 
disease. 

"An  obvious  rejoinder  might  be:  "Yes, 
but  what  if  they  were  enforced?  How  much 
disease  might  then  occur?"  Following  you 
into  this  never-never  land,  in  which 
one-tenth  of  the  workmen  wear  personal 
samplers  on  their  coveralls  and  the  rest  of 
us  are  at  the  phase  mlcroecopes  in  the  labor- 
atory, the  results  would  still  not  be  very 
much  different,  althovigh  perhaps  somewhat 
better,  since  peak  excursions  would  not 
necessarily  have  been  engineered  out. 

"I  have  previously  commented  on  the  sorry 
state  our  nuclear-reactor  Industry  would  be 
In  If  radiation  control  had  depended  upon 
"threshold  limit  value"  rather  than  engineer- 
ing criteria.  Can  you  imagine  such  regula- 
tion depending  upon  an  army  of  Inspectors 
with  Gelger  counters?** 

After  describing  some  of  the  data  devel(^>ed 
In  his  studies  of  absestos  disease.  Dr.  Sell- 
koff told  Mrs.  Strong  that  it  was  impossible  to 
answer  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the 
questions  posed  by  her  firm.  He  went  on  to 
point  out  that  the  weight  of  medical  and 
scientific  evidence  concerning  the  occurrence 
of  mesothelioma  in  non-occupational  clr- 
Eumstances,  such  as  in  families  of  asbestos 
workers  and  in  people  living  in  the  vicinity 
of  asbestos  factories,  bore  heavily  on  the 
advisability  of  reaching  a  level  of  exposure 
as  close  to  zero  as  possible.  "The  numerous 
instances  of  mesothelioma  among  workmen 
presumably  exposed  to  asbestos  as  a  result 
of  Indirect  occupational  exposure  in  ship- 
yards, even  in  the  absence  of  fibre  counts 
thirty  years  ago,  strongly  points  to  asbestos 
disease  at  low  levels  of  exposure,"  his  letter 
continued.  "Literally  hundreds  of  cases  of 
mesothelioma  are  now  known  to  have  oc- 
curred in  such  circumstances." 

When  I  had  finished  reading  the  letter,  I 
asked  Dr.  Sellkoff  why  the  Arthur  D.  Little 
company  should  be  soliciting  exposure-re- 
sponse judgments  at  this  time. 

"It  Is  my  understanding  that  A.  D.  Little 
has  been  awarded  a  contract  by  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Administration  to 


formulate  a  consensus  regarding  exposure- 
response  for  asbestos  disease,"  Dr.  Sellkoff 
replied. 

"But  the  NI08H  criteria  document  and  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Asbestos  Stand- 
ard have  already  covered  this  ground  by  re- 
viewing all  the  literature  concerning  asbestos 
disease."  I  said.  "Not  to  mention  the  testi- 
mony given  during  four  days  of  public  hear- 
ings." 

•■True  enough,"  Dr.  Sellkoff  replied.  "■How- 
ever, tho  A.  D.  Little  people  appear  to  have 
been  specifically  charged  with  determining 
the  economic  impact  of  the  proposed  per- 
manent standard  for  occupational  exposure 
to  asbestos." 

■Then  why  a  questionnaire  focussed  solely 
upon  medical  judgments?"  I  asked. 

'■That  Is  a  question  I  have  been  asking  my- 
self," Dr.  Sellkoff  dryly.  "I  don't  know  the 
answer.  If  you  find  out,  please  tell  me." 

During  the  next  few  days,  I  made  dosens 
of  telephone  calls  to  people  in  various 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  in  the  independent  med- 
ical community,  and  in  a  number  of  labor 
unions,  trying  to  ascertain  what  lay  behind 
the  Involvement  of  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc., 
in  the  process  of  promulgating  a  permanent 
standard  for  occupational  exposure  to  as- 
bestos. The  people  I  spoke  with  at  NIOSH 
were  clearly  unhappy  over  the  fact  that  a  pri- 
vate consulting  firm  had  been  asked,  in  ef- 
fect, to  duplicate  (if  not  amend)  in  the  space 
of  a  few  weeks  all  the  effort  that  over  a 
period  of  years  bad  gone  into  the  assess- 
ments, conclusions,  and  recommendations  of 
the  NIOSH  document. 

"Look,"  one  of  them  told  me.  "Our  rec- 
ommendation for  a  two-fibre  standard  and 
our  conclusion  that  it  is  technically  feasible 
were  upheld  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  own 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Asbestos  Stand- 
ard. However,  A.  D.  Little  is  up  to  something 
that  has  no  basis  in  science  and  no  specific 
authorization  In  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act.  It's  trying  to  form  a  con- 
sensus for  what  is  sometimes  called  the  'so- 
cially acceptable  risk'  Involved  In  occupa- 
tional exposure  to  hazardous  substances.  In 
other  words,  it's  trying  to  determine  how 
much  society  is,  or  should  be,  willing  to  pay 
to  avoid  the  loss  of  lives.  The  Act.  however, 
clearly  states  that  'each  employer  shaU 
furnish  to  each  of  his  employees  employ- 
ment and  a  place  of  employment  whicta  are 
free  from  recognized  hazards,  that  are  caus- 
ing or  are  likely  to  cause  death  or  serious 
physical  harm  to  his  employees.'  " 

When  I  called  Sheldon  Samuels,  at  the 
Industrial  Union  Department,  however.  I 
was  able  to  gain  a  new  perspective  on  the 
matter.  "Tht  wtuAe  concept  of  economic- 
Impact  studies,  as  they  now  exist,  began 
back  in  1S68  with  the  President's  Task  Force 
on  Government  Reorganization,  which  was 
headed  by  Roy  L.  Ash,"  Samuels  told  me. 
"The  Ash  commission  called  for  an  assess- 
ment of  all  government  programs  in  terms  of 
their  effectiveness,  and  this  has  since  been 
made  by  the  Nixon  Administration's  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  through  a  whole 
series  of  cost-benefit  analyses  that  are  con- 
ducted under  the  guise  of  environmental- 
impact  studies.  The  present  A.  D.  Little 
study  has  some  extremely  serious  ramifica- 
tions. Congress  to  the  contrary,  and  tlurow- 
Ing  its  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
to  the  winds,  the  executive  branch  of  gov- 
ernment has  decided  on  its  own  that  the 
cost  to  the  employer  of  meeting  any  new 
occupational-health  standard  must  fall 
within  an  economic  range  that  Is  acceptable 
to  Industry.  The  major  point,  of  course,  is 
the  government's  order  of  priorities  In  this 
whole  matter.  I  mean,  how  in  the  name  of 
God  can  a  serious.  In-depth  cost-benefit 
study  of  the  proposed  asbestos  standard  fail 
to  assess  as  one  of  its  first  priorities,  the  cost 
to  the  worker  and  the  whole  community  of 
the  terrible  incidence  of  asbestos  disease?' 
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When  I  ask  Samuels  If  the  Industrial 
Union  Department  had  heard  from  the 
Arthur  D.  Little  people,  he  told  me  that  two 
representatives  of  the  firm  bad  visited  him 
the  previous  week.  "A  Dr.  Donald  W.  Meals 
and  an  engineer  spend  a  whole  day  here," 
Samuels  said.  "They  Indicated  that  they  had 
been  brought  into  the  picture  to  mediate 
between  labor  and  industry,  and  to  come  up 
with  a  standard  for  occupational  exposiire  to 
asbestos  that  would  make  everybody  happy, 
and  they  asked  for  our  help.  During  the  past 
few  days,  I  polled  the  members  of  our  ad-hoc 
Committee  on  the  Asbestos  Hazard,  and  we 
have  decided  to  stand  firm  on  the  recom- 
mendations we  made  at  the  public  hearings, 
and  not  to  participate  in  the  A.  D.  Little 
economic-impact  study.  We  have  good  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  the  A.  D.  Little  peo- 
ple were  brought  into  the  standard-setting 
process  not  just  to  satisfy  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  but  to  justify  the 
asbestos  Industry's  position.  We  have 
learned,  for  example,  that  in  the  economic- 
feasibility  part  of  their  study  the  A.  D.  Little 
people  are  relying  almost  entirely  on  guess- 
estimates  from  the  asbestos  industry — par- 
ticularly from  the  shipbuilding  industry,  in 
which  the  government  has  an  enormous 
stake." 

I  asked  Samuels  if  he  was  aware  that  the 
A.  D.  Little  study  was  also  seeking  medical 
judgments  on  the  incidence  of  asbestos  dis- 
ease. 

"Indeed  I  am,"  he  replied.  "In  fact,  just 
the  other  day  I  heard  that  A.  D.  Little's  so- 
called  panel  of  medical  experts  is  loaded 
with  doctors  who  are  or  have  been  connected 
with  the  asbestos  Industry.  It'll  be  interest- 
ing to  see  this  roster  when  the  final  report 
of  the  study  comes  out." 

In  the  second  week  of  May,  I  visited  Dr. 
Sellkoff  again  and  asked  if  he  knew  of  any 
further  developments  In  the  involvement  of 
Arthur  D.  Little  in  the  standard-setting  proc- 
ess. He  told  me  that  the  firm  bad  sent  him 
the  Phase  n  questionnaire  of  its  economic- 
impact  study.  He  also  showed  me  a  letter  be 
had  written  on  May  9th  to  Dr.  Meals.  The  let- 
ter said.  In  part,  "I  have  carefully  considered 
the  asbestos  data  forms  sent  me  and  am 
returning  them  to  you  unanswered.  To  have 
completed  them,  in  my  opinion,  would  only 
contribute  further  to  an  inappropriate  ex- 
ercise; my  original  misgivings  (see  my  letter 
of  April  3,  1972)  are  now  amplified."  In  con- 
clusion. Dr.  Sellkoff  told  Dr.  Meals  that  the 
methodology  upon  which  the  A.  D.  Little 
study  was  based  "could  lead  to  serious  mis- 
conc^tions  and  misdirected  advice." 

The  following  morning,  I  telephoned 
Samuels  to  find  out  if  he  had  any  new  in- 
formation about  the  Arthur  D.  Little  study, 
and  he  said  he  did. 

"Have  you  looked  at  your  mail  today?" 
he  asked. 

I  told  him  that  I  had  not  yet  had  time  to 
do  so. 

"Well,  see  If  there's  a  letter  from  me." 

I  went  through  the  envelopes  on  my  desk 
and  saw  that  there  was. 

"WeU,  open  It  up  and  talk  to  me  later," 
Samuels  said.  "You  aren't  going  to  believe 
what's  Inside." 

After  hanging  up,  1  opened  Samuel's  letter 
»nd  pulled  out  three  dociunents  that  had 
been  stapled  together.  The  first  was  a  press 
release  for  Monday,  May  8th,  sent  out  by 
the  Connecticut  Development  Commission, 
la  Hartford.  The  second  was  a  letter  writ- 
ten on  May  4th  by  Mark  Felnberg,  manag- 
ing director  of  the  CommlSbion,  to  Jack  Caw- 
thome,  executive  director  of  tho  National 
Association  of  State  Developjient  Agencies, 
In  Washington.  D.C.  The  third  document 
was  a  letter  written  on  Arthur  D.  Little  sta- 
tionery on  January  25,  1972,  by  one  John  E. 
Kent.  The  letter  from  Felnberg  to  Cawthorne 
read: 

"Dux  Jack:  We  have  learned  that  a  Mas- 
sachusetts-based consulting  firm,  Arthur  D. 


Little  Inc.,  Is  attempting  to  sell  a  Connecti- 
cut manufacturer  ou  moving  its  plant  to 
Mexico.  That  information  in  Itself  is  not 
startling,  but  what  is  startling  Is  the  fact 
that  Arthur  D.  Little  Inc.  has  a  consulting 
contract  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
to  measure  the  impact  of  the  standards  be- 
ing set  for  the  asbestos  Industry  under  the 
recently  enacted  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act.  And  the  company  which  Arthur 
D.  Little  is  trying  to  move  from  Connecticut 
to  Mexico  is  also  in  the  asbestos  industry. 
Thus  it  appears  to  me  that  at  the  same  time 
as  Arthur  D.  Little  Is  carrying  out  a  federal 
contract  dealing  with  the  asbestos  Industry 
and  its  problems.  Arthur  D.  Little  Is  also 
attempting  to  take  one  of  our  companies 
in  that  same  Industry  to  Mexico. 

"This  activity  by  Arthur  D.  Little  in  my 
opinion  looks  like  a  Trojan  horse  which  I 
feel  is  highly  Improper.  On  the  one  hand, 
Arthur  D.  Little  is  accepting  federal  funds 
and  on  the  other  band,  it  is  attempting  to 
help  Mexico  attract  a  firm  directly  involved 
in  the  federal  project.  Furthermore,  it  is 
shocking  to  me  that  a  New  England  con- 
sulting company  which  has  so  frequently  put 
forth  the  doctrine  of  helping  economic  de- 
velopment here  would  "raid"  a  company  in 
ova  state.  As  you  know,  we  are  certainly  ad- 
vocates of  competition,  free  enterprise,  and 
profit,  but  when  a  consultant  presumably 
making  a  profit  with  federal  dollars  is  at 
the  same  time  attempting  to  take  jobs  away 
from  our  state  and  out  of  the  country,  it  is 
a  most  serious  matter. 

"I  do  not  know  what  other  companies  In 
other  states  are  being  approached  as  our 
company  was,  and  I  feel  strongly  that  the 
development  directors  of  the  other  states 
should  be  warned  about  this  Trojan-horse 
operation  which  certainly  seems  to  be 
against  the  best  Interest  of  the  people  in 
the  various  states  which  may  have  similar 
situations.  This  operation  by  Arthur  D. 
Little  also  seems  to  be  contrary  to  all  the 
efforts  which  we  state  development  direc- 
tors are  making  In  cooperation  with  the 
U.S.  Government  to  improve  the  national 
balance  of  payments  and  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  our  Individual  states. 

•"Therefore,  I  am  enclosing,  for  your  use, 
the  copy  of  the  letter  on  Arthur  D.  Little 
stationery  which  was  sent  to  the  Connecti- 
cut company  being  "raided."  I  have  taken 
out  the  company  name  and  address  In 
order  to  avoid  embarrassment  for  the  firm. 
I  strongly  urge  you  to  send  a  bulletin  to  all 
our  members  alerting  them  to  this  serious 
problem  as  soon  as  possible. 
"Sincerely  yota's, 

"Mabk  Feinberg, 
"Managing  Director. 

"P.S.  You  don't  suppose  there  could  be  a 
relationship  between  the  health  and  safety 
standards  Arthur  D.  Little  sets  and  the  suo- 
cess  of  efforts  to  relocate  American  asbestos 
companies  to  Mexico?" 

After  several  phone  calls,  I  learned  that 
the  corporation  Arthur  D.  Little  had  at- 
tempted to  relocate  in  Mexico  was  Raybestos- 
Manhattan,  Inc.,  whose  factory  in  Stratford, 
Connecticut,  Is  a  major  product'  of  asbestos 
brake  linings,  clutch  facings,  and  gaskets. 
A  few  weeks  later,  when  I  was  able  to  ex- 
amine a  copy  of  Arthur  D.  Little's  first  re- 
port to  the  Department  of  Labor,  which  was 
entitled  "Impact  of  Proposed  OSS.Jl.  Stand- 
ard for  Asbestos,"  I  saw  listed  among  its 
panel  of  experts  John  H.  Marsh,  who  is  the 
director  of  planning  for  Raybestos-Manhat- 
tan,  and  who  bad  testified  at  the  publlo 
hearings  In  Washington  against  the  niosh 
recommendation  requiring  warning  labels  on 
asbestos  products.  Meanwhile,  I  had  discov- 
ered that  the  asbestos  Industry  was  taking 
a  hard  look  at  the  feasibility  of  moving  some 
of  its  plants  and  facilities  to  Taiwan  and 
Korea,  where,  presumably.  It  could  operate 
unhindered      by      occupatlonal-safety-and- 


health  regulations.  It  was  already  becoming 
clear,  however,  that  by  Involving  Arthur  D. 
Little,  Inc.,  In  the  standard-setting  process, 
the  Department  of  Labor  was  attempting  to 
counter  the  recommendations  of  the  niosh 
criteria  document,  of  the  Secretary  of  labor's 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Asbestos  Stand- 
ard, and  of  the  members  of  the  independent 
medical  and  scientific  community  who  had 
testified  at  the  public  hearings.  It  was  also 
becoming  clear  how  deeply  the  medical-in- 
dustrial complex  had  succeeded  in  penetrat- 
ing the  working  of  the  government  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  prevention  of  industrial 
disease. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
luitil  the  hour  of  1 1  a.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  10 : 41 
a.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  11 
a.m.  today. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  11  a.m. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  <Mr.  Allen)  . 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr, 
Allen).  Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? If  not,  morning  business  is  con- 
cluded. 


AIRCRAFT  PIRACY  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1973 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  now  lays  before  the  Senate  S.  872, 
which  the  clerk  will  please  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

S.  872.  to  facilitate  prosecutions  for  certain 
crimes  and  offenses  committed  aboard  air- 
craft, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill. 


ORDER    FOR    CONSIDERATION    OF 
CERTAIN  MEASURES         NEXT 

WEEK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  on  Thursday. 
March  14,  1974,  just  before  the  Senate 
goes  out  for  Its  recess,  to  return  on 
March  19,  It  be  In  order  that  Calendar 
No.  664,  S.  1541,  be  made  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  that  when  the 
Senate  meets  on  Tuesday  next,  that  bill 
will  be  the  pending  business. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  In  order  also,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  leadership,  to  call  up 
Calendar  No.  665,  S.  3044  any  time  when 
circumstances  permit  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — what  bill  is  that? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  the  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act.  There  will  be  plenty  of  notice  given 
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before  it  Is  done.  What  we  are  ttying  to 
do  i£  to  work  out  a  schedule  so  iihat  the 
Senate  will  be  aware  of  what  v^U  con- 
front it  upon  its  return  next  weeki 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Well,  if  the  f  distin- 
guished majority  leader  would  make  it 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  other  bill,  I 
think  that  would  be  an  orderly  srocess, 

but  otherwise | 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  wh4  I  ^^ 
in  mind.  J 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Then  I  will  notlobject. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  &  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  ^enator 
from  Mcmtana?  The    Chair  hea$  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered.  I 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presi^nt.  to 
reiterate  the  consent  request  wl#ch  the 
Senate  has  already  given,  it  wi^  be  in 
order  any  time  after  March  IStto  call 
up  Calendar  No.  662,  S.  354,  the  s^-called 
no-fault  insurance  bill.  | 

The  acting  Republican  leader  Aay  re- 
call that  an  informal  agreemesit  was 
reached  between  the  chairman  f  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  Senator  SIacnu- 
soN,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Jclliciary 
Committee,  Senator  Eastland,  That  it 
would  be  kept  in  the  Judiciary  c|mmit- 
tee  for  a  month  longer.  | 

Before  I  made  my  unanimous  ^nsent 
request  last  week,  which  the  penate 
granted,  I  contacted  those  two  S^^mtors, 
and  also  the  ranking  Republicait  mem- 
ber, the  Senator  from  Nebrask^  (Mr. 
Hruska)  .  i^ 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  With  regard  to  Ipie  no- 
fault  insiu-ance  bill,  that  would  %  after 
the  other  two  bills  are  disposed  of  ^  some 
point  and  then  it  would  be  in  orde|? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Either  tha*  or  I 
would  like  to  have  permission,  if  (^rcum- 
stances  dictated  it,  to  operate  on|i  two- 
track  system,  after  budget  refom^ 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  I  will  not  object,  f  would 
assume,  as  the  distinguished  nmjority 
leader  knows,  and  I  personally  hiive  no 
objection  with  regard  to  either  l|>ne  of 
them  in  regard  to  bringing  them  |ip,  but 
both  bills  are  very  controversial— *- 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  three.  I 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  All  three.  I  do  n<it  want 
to  waive  anyone's  rights  if  theiie  were 
some  disposition  on  anyone's  part  |o  con- 
test the  matter  of  motioning  up|a  bill, 
but  since  no  one  has  asked  me  tog  do  so, 
and  certainly  these  matters  havf  been 
pending  for  a  long  time,  I  will  not  iobject. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  li  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sfenator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered.  1 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidei^.  may 
I  say  that  we  did  get  the  consent  lor  the 
no-fault  Insurance  bill  last  week^  based 
on  the  informal  extension.  Our  purpose, 
I  reiterate.  Is  to  serve  notice  to  the  Senate 
that  very  important  and  contr^ersial 
legislation  lies  ahead.  Of  course,  the 
leadership  on  this  side  will  do  is>thing 
without  consulting  the  leadership|>n  the 
Republican  side.  t 


J 


THE  SPIRIT  OP  TLATEL0LCO4-THE 
INTER-AMERICAN  CONFEt^iENCE 
INMEXICGCrrY  |l 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  latter  dajrs  of  last  month,  t»  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  of  State,  Dr.  Eenry 


Kissinger,  invited  the  RepubUcan  lead- 
er, the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Hugh  Scott)  ,  the  Democratic  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  now  speaking, 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McOez),  the  chairman  of  the  Latin 
American  Subcommittee,  to  accom- 
pany him  to  an  Inter-American  Confer- 
ence held  in  Mexico  City. 

The  group  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  composed  of  Speaker  Carl 
Albert,  Representative  Dante  Fascell 
of  Florida,  and  Representative  William 
Mailliard  of  California. 

In  attendance  during  portions  of  these 
proceedings  and  helping  the  delegation, 
were  Mr.  Pat  Holt,  the  chief  of  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
Mr.  Prank  Valeo,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  who  accompanied  me  at  my 
request. 

Frankly,  I  thought  the  meeting  was 
most  successful,  even  though  there  were 
differences,  as  was  to  be  expected;  but 
the  ground  work  has  been  laid,  based  on 
the  initiatives  of  Secretary  Kissinger 
last  year  at  the  United  Nations,  fol- 
lowed by  a  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ters of  the  Latin  American  States  at 
BogotA,  culminating  in  the  conference 
at  Tlatelolco  which  included,  I  would 
point  out,  a  pledge  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  his  fellow  Foreign  Minis- 
ters on  behalf  of  this  coimtry,  as  follows: 

We  wUl  not  Impose  our  political  prefer- 
ences. We  will  not  intervene  in  the  domestic 
alTalrs  of  others.  We  will  seek  the  free  associ- 
ation of  proud  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  com- 
mentary written  by  Mr.  Ben  F.  Meyer, 
publi.shed  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  on  March 
6, 1974,  entitled  "Kissinger's  Latin  Amer- 
ican Venture — The  Spirit  of  Tlatelolco." 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mentary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

KissiNcui's  Latin  Ameucan  Vkntosk:   Tme 

SPOUT    OF    TlATUjOLCO 

(By  Ben  P.  Meyer) 

Washiwcton. — The  recent  Inter-American 
conference  in  Mexico  City  was  extraordinary 
because  it  tackled  basic  problems  in  a  friendly 
fashion. 

True,  there  were  no  spectacular  agreements 
such  as  were  adopted  at  previous  meetings 
(often  to  become  the  source  of  controversy 
later).  Instead  there  seemed  to  be  a  better 
understanding  of  the  real  Issues  and  a  re- 
BolTe  to  avoid  an  angry  confrontation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  34  nations  of 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

Great  credit  goes  to  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  A.  Kl&singer  for  bis  careful  ground- 
work in  setting  such  a  tone  for  the  "new 
dialogue."  His  colleagues  la  the  hemisphere 
contributed  much  to  the  idea  of  working  out 
problems  on  a  friendly,  co-ojserative  basis. 
One  notable  achievement  was  to  carry  for- 
ward the  detailed  work  on  promising  proj- 
ects and  to  review  progress  regularly. 

The  foreign  ministers  are  to  meet  next  In 
Atlanta.  Ca..  on  April  17.  two  days  before  the 
start  of  the  sessions  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  tb*  Organization  of  Ajnerican  8tat«s 
(OAS). 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
there  were  no  differences  among  the  25  na- 
tions attending  the  Mexico  City  meeting. 
Secretary  Kissinger,  for  example,  walked  into 
one  problem  quite  Innocently.  Stressing  the 
mood  for  hard  work,  rather  than  oratory  or 
eloquent  declarations,  he  observed: 

"We  are  not  here  to  write  a  communique. 


but  to  start  a  course."  He  was  overruled  be- 
cause Latin  Americans  dearly  love  communi- 
ques and  declarations.  He  was  proven  correct 
The  wording  of  the  conference  declaration 
produced  such  a  dispute  that  It  was  one  day 
late  in  emerging. 

The  careful  Dr.  Kissinger  walked  Into  an- 
other Issue  also.  He  told  the  foreign  ministers 
the  United  States  Is  "rededlcatlng  itself  to  a 
new  era  of  Western  Heml^here  relation- 
ships" and  invited  their  views  "so  that  to- 
gether we  can  make  the  Western  Hemisphere 
community  a  reality."  Here  the  community 
idea  produced  sparks.  Some  envisioned  It  as 
a  sort  of  bloc  In  which  the  United  States 
might  seek  dominance — the  very  thing  Sec- 
retary Kissinger  listed  as  one  of  the  past  sins 
of  U.S.  policy.  It  did  sound  as  If  that  was 
what  he  had  in  mind,  but  he  explained  he 
was  opposed  to  blocs,  was  merely  "talking 
about  an  attitude,  a  spirit,  a  sense  of  co- 
operation." 

He  disarmed  critics  by  reeling  off  a  list 
of  past  sins  of  U.S.  policy  and  promised  not 
to  sin  again. 

"We  were  prone  to  set  standards  for  the 
political,  economic  and  social  structures  of 
our  sister  republics,"  he  said. 

He  yielded  no  ground,  however,  on  the 
U.S.  stance  that  nations  which  expropriate 
properties  of  U.S.  firms  should  make  ade- 
quate and  prompt  compensation.  One  ap- 
proach, he  said,  might  be  to  keep  govern- 
ments out  of  such  controversies  by  setting  np 
neutral  machinery  for  adjudicating  them.  In 
an  Important,  even  If  limited,  concession, 
the  other  countries  agreed  to  examine  the 
proposal.  They  may  have  been  Influenced  to 
some  degree  by  the  presence  of  the  highest 
ranking  delegation  of  U.S.  congressional 
leaders  ever  to  attend  a  conference  of  its 
kind.  Secretary  Kissinger  said  he  would  do 
everything  he  could  to  get  Congress  to  come 
through  with  trade  concessions  and  to  carry 
forward  "the  spirit  of  Tlatelolco,"  a  section 
of  Mexico  City  where  the  conference  was  held. 

It  was  surprising  that  other  countries  rep- 
resented at  the  conference  did  not  reciprocate 
Secretary  Kissinger's  confession  of  his  coun- 
try's errors  of  omission  or  commission.  Nor 
was  there  any  mention  of  the  fact  that  after 
many  months  of  meetings  and  haggling,  al- 
most nothing  has  been  accomplished  in  an 
effort  at  restructuring  the  Organization  of 
American  States — a  task  under  direct  man- 
agement of  the  foreign  ministers. 

The  general  atmosphere  of  the  conference, 
however,  permits  one  to  hope  that  all  25 
nations  represented  at  the  conference,  or  at 
least  a  majority  of  them,  are  going  to  strive 
for  better  understanding,  and  for  concrete 
results.  The  Mexico  City  meeting.  Indeed, 
could  produce  a  great  deal  of  new  thinking 
and,  hopefully,  some  action  on  the  reforms 
of  the  Inter-Amcrlcan  system. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  to- 
gether with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  other  Members  of  Congress,  I 
attended  the  conference  of  Tlatelolco,  as 
an  adviser  or  observer,  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  This  was  a  conference  of 
foreign  ministers  of  the  countries  of  the 
Americas,  and  it  was  a  most  useful  ex- 
change of  ideas. 

I  think  that  perhaps  our  colleagues 
from  Latin  American  countries  probably 
had  not  experienced  in  the  past  quite  the 
same  feeling,  that  we  were  dealing  in  a 
spirit  of  complete  candor  and  realism, 
that  we  were  not  there  to  act  as  a  senior 
partner  or  to  present  the  appearance  of 
one  who  sought  to  give  unsought  advice 
to  our  friends  and  neighbors;  but  we 
were  there  In  a  spirit  of  mutual  solicita- 
tion, of  beneficial  exchange  of  views. 

We  were  privately  congratulated  on 
the  fact  that  we  had  brought  a  senior 
delegation,  which  I  think  caused  a  good 
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impression  generally.  The  delegation 
consisted  of  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate;  the  dis- 
tinguished representative  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  an  ex- 
pert on  Latin  American  relations,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  : 
the  Ambassador-designate  to  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  Repre- 
sentative Maillard.  of  California;  the 
chairman  of  the  Inter-American  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  Representative  Fascell, 
of  Florida;  and  of  course  the  person  who 
probably  created  the  warmest  feelings 
toward  the  United  States,  our  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  say  this  because  of  the  Speaker's 
command  of  the  Spanish  language.  He 
had  been  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Madrid.  He  still  retains  a  fluency  in 
Spanish.  I  think  the  remarkable  thing 
about  the  delegation  was  that  most  of 
them  did  have  a  command  of  Spanish  in 
various  degrees,  which  presented  an  op- 
portunity for  discussions  on  a  bilingual 
basis. 

The  general  feeling  of  the  conference 
was  that  the  United  States  should  be 
openminded  to  the  problems  of  all  the 
Americas;  that  we  should  avoid  any- 
thing which  smacks  of  economic  and 
certainly  of  military  aggression;  that  our 
system  should  be  offered,  where  it  Is  of- 
fered, on  a  basis  of  mutually  satisfac- 
tory agreement;  that  we  take  no  action, 
either  In  this  hemisphere  or  elsewhere, 
which  would  be  inimical  to  the  relations 
of  any  country  of  the  Americas,  without 
prior  consultation.  All  these  matters  and 
others  were  discussed  at  some  length. 

The  United  States  made  several  spe- 
cific proposals,  and  we  were  willing  to 
Implement  them  if  the  other  countries  so 
desired.  They  included  the  formation  of  a 
task  force  on  science  and  technology,  a 
task  force  that  would  be  influential  in  the 
health  and  education  fields,  a  task  force 
that  might  go  Into  matters  of  the  econ- 
wny.  But  these  nations,  understandably, 
must  consult  their  own  governments. 
There  was  a  general  agreement,  tmoffl- 
clally  and  not  included  in  the  communi- 
que, that  a  number  of  these  matters  could 
well  be  taken  up  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States, 
which  will  take  place  shortly — I  believe 
in  May — at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

So  I  think  this  was  the  kind  of  trip 
where  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
and  I  should  have  been,  and  we  were 
glad  we  went.  We  are  unhappy  to  note 
that  we  missed  one  vote  in  the  time  we 
were  gone,  which  was  the  flrst  time  this 
year  I  had  missed  a  vote.  I  think  I  have 
missed  one  since.  It  was  In  no  sense  a 
Junket.  Many  essential  visits  are  lumped 
with  the  unessential  ones  when  our  ac- 
tivities are  publicly  reported.  If  ever 
there  was  an  essential  trip,  I  think  this 
was  It. 

I  am  particularly  Impressed  with  the 
leadership  given  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  who.  with  the  exception 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, perhaps,  has  been  to  Mexico 
more  often  than  any  of  us,  who  often  has 
led  the  UJ3.  delegation  In  the  United 
States-Mexico    parliamentary    session. 


and  who  personally  knows  many  people 
there.  I  was  much  Impressed  by  his  per- 
sonal tmd  friendly  contacts  not  only  with 
our  Mexican  friends  but  also  with  friends 
from  many  of  the  other  countries. 

In  short,  I  believe  it  was  a  very  useful 
trip.  I  am  very  glad  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  has  brought  up 
the  matter  here  and  that,  as  he  has  im- 
doubtedly  said,  the  committee  print  on 
the  Inter-American  Conference  of  Tlate- 
lolco, in  Mexico  City — or  what  we  have 
referred  to  as  "The  Spirit  of  Tlate- 
lolco"— is  contained  in  his  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate.  I  congratulate  him. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
report,  entitled  the  Inter-American 
Conference  of  Tlatelolco  in  Mexico  City, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  committee  report  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Spirit  of  Tlatelolco 

a  report  on  the  conference  of  tlatelolco 

/.  Introduction 

At  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Dr.  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  several  Members  of 
the  Congress  served  with  the  United  States 
delegation  at  the  Inter-American  Confer- 
ence of  Tlatelolco  which  was  held  In  Mexico 
City,  February  21-23,  1974.  For  the  first  time 
in  memory  the  Leadership  of  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress  Joined  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  a  meeting  of  this  kind  with  regard 
to  Latin-American  and  Caribbean  policy. 

The  House  group  was  led  by  Speaker  Al- 
bert and  Included  Representatives  Dante 
Fascell  and  William  Mailliard.  In  attend- 
ance from  the  Senate  were  the  Republican 
Leader  (Senator  Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsyl- 
vania), the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Western  Hemisphere  Affairs  (Senator  Gale 
McOee  of  Wyoming)  and  myself.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  (Mr.  Frank  Valeo) 
accompanied  the  group.  All  Members  of  the 
Congressional  delegation  had  bad  substan- 
tlal  prior  experience  In  Inter-American 
affairs. 

77.  Procedure 

Legislative-Executive  communication  dur- 
ing the  course  of  this  Conference  was  frank 
and  friendly  and,  in  accord  with  separate 
Constitutional  responsibilities  in  foreign  re- 
lations. The  Congressional  Members  met 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  en  route  and  at 
frequent  intervjds  in  Mexico  City  for  discus- 
sions of  issues  and  U.S.  policy.  We  were  kept 
fully  informed  of  developments  as  they  were 
unfolding  and  we  were  able  to  make  advisory 
contributions  with  regard  thereto.  In  turn, 
the  Secretary  of  State  derived  from  us  an 
estimate  of  Congressional  attitudes  on  posi- 
tions which  were  assumed  by  this  govern- 
ment at  the  Conference,  some  of  which  could 
be  sustained  only  with  some  assurance  of 
subsequent  legislative  concurrence. 

Together,  then,  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Congressional  group  presented  to  the 
other  participating  countries  a  valid  Im- 
pression of  U.S.  unity  on  Inter-Amerlcan 
{Wiley.  Frequent  joint  appearances  at  formal 
meetings,  before  the  press  and  at  public 
gatherings,  ssrmbollzed  a  shared  viewpoint. 
On  an  individual  basis,  moreover,  the  Mem- 
bers sustained  the  formal  positions  taken 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  government.  We  were  able 
to  do  so  freely  and  In  good  conscience  on  the 
basis  of  common  understanding  and  mutual 
accommodation. 

777.  The  Con/erence  of  Tlatelolco 

At  the  very  outset  of  the  Conference,  Sec- 
retary Kissinger  made  clear  to  his  coUeagties 


from  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  that 
he  was  not  Interested  In  a  war  of  words  or 
In  a  grandUoquent  cover-up  of  difficulties  in 
the  relations  of  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  He  sought,  rather,  to  give  a  new- 
tone  to  these  relations.  In  taking  this  ap- 
proach the  Secretary  was  on  sound  grounds. 

Too  often.  In  recent  years,  rhetoric  has 
substituted  for  reality  In  our  dealings  with 
the  other  American  States.  Too  often,  too. 
there  has  been  surface  cooperation  but  sub- 
surface confrontation  between  the  United 
States  and  the  nations  to  the  South.  Periodic 
bursts  of  U.S.  interest  in  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean  have  alternated  with  pro- 
longed periods  of  disinterest.  The  words  of 
equality,  friendship  and  mutuality  have 
blurred  a  certain  persisting  anxiety  among 
the  American  States  to  the  South.  It  Is  an 
anxiety  which  oscillates  between  fear  of  the 
enormous  power  of  this  nation  on  the  one 
hand  and  a  concern  lest  the  needs  of  th« 
Hemisphere  be  ignored  in  a  U.S.  preoccxipa- 
tion  with  Europe  and  Asia  on  the  other. 
There  has  also  been.  In  all  frankness,  an 
ambivalence  in  our  attitude  towards  the 
Latin  American  States.  A  readiness  to  move 
in  genuine  concert  with  them  has  alternated, 
historically,  with  unUateral  and  precipitous 
assertions  of  our  power. 

For  a  decade,  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
served  to  conceal  difficulties  of  this  kind.  So. 
too,  did  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy  before  it. 
as  did  other  dictums  at  still  earlier  times, 
going  back  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Notwith- 
standing the  constructive  aspects  of  our  var- 
ious Latin  American  policies,  divisive  tende- 
cles  have  been  a  persistent  undercurrent  of 
Hemispheric  relations.  In  recent  years,  the 
cement  of  the  most  recent  VS.  policy,  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  has  worn  thin  and 
these  tendencies  have  been  coming  closer 
and  closer  to  the  surface. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  circumstances  of  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean  and.  Indeed,  of 
our  own  country  have  changed  since  the  Alli- 
ance was  undertaken  In  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration. When  we  deal  with  BrazU.  for 
example,  we  now  confront  a  nation  which  in 
area  and  in  population  Is  larger  than  any  in 
Western  Europe.  It  Is  a  nation,  moreover, 
which  shows  In  its  major  cities  and  else- 
where a  dynamic  modernization.  The  same 
may  be  said  for  Mexico  and  other  of  the 
Latin  American  countries.  Elsewhere  the 
pace  of  change  is  slower  or  scarcely  percep- 
tible. In  some  basic  materials,  we  are  becom- 
ing more  a  "have  not"  nation  whereas  many 
of  our  neighl>ors  are  in  the  category  of 
"have."  In  short,  we  should  bear  In  mind  in 
our  approach  to  the  other  American  Repub- 
lics that  there  are  many  graduations  of  "de- 
veloped and  undevel(^>ed,"  of  "have  and 
have  not."  The  terms  are  relative.  There  are 
pockets  of  underdevelopment  and  wealth  In 
every  country,  and  of  development  and  pov- 
erty, side  by  side.  In  every  coxmtry.  includ- 
ing the  United  SUtes.  In  this  situation,  it 
Is  clear  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  what- 
ever its  original  thrust  has  been  over- 
weighted on  the  side  of  dependency  on  U.S. 
aid  activities  and  Insufficiently  concerned 
with  other  needs  and  aspirations  of  the 
Americas.  Our  policies,  nevertheless,  have 
tended  to  cling  to  Its  patterns.  So.  too.  have 
our  attitudes.  As  such,  both  have  lost  much 
of  their  relevance  to  current  realities  In  this 
Hemisphere. 

It  was  m  an  effort  to  deal  with  this  time- 
lag  that,  last  October,  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  called  for  a  new  ap- 
proach to  the  common  affairs  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  other  American  Republics 
responded  at  a  meeting  which  was  held  In 
Bogota  the  following  month.  At  that  time. 
a  united  Latin  American  Caribbean  agenda 
was  drawn  up  for  a  "dialogue"  with  the 
United  States.  It  represented,  in  considerable 
part,  a  scarcely  concealed  catalogue  of  dis- 
satisfactions in  regard  to  the  existing  state 
of  inter-American  affairs. 
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It  was  on  this  not«,  then,  that  theidele- 
gates  to  the  Conference  of  Tlatelolco  ■  sem- 
bled  In  Mexico  City  on  February  21.  ij^ther 
than  evade  the  Issues  iKJsed  by  the  tt>gota 
agenda,  the  United  States  concurrw,  at 
the  outset,  in  the  need  for  change.  Th«tfposl- 
tlon  of  the  other  American  States  was  t^ated 
not  as  a  compliant  to  be  answered  butjAs  an 
invitation  to  face  up,  together,  to  m  new 
situation.  The  Secretary  of  State  cail\ 
an  era  of  concrete  cooperation  in  the 
leas  and,  to  that  end,  set  forth  specif 
proposals  on  a  range  of  specific  qu« 
Some  of  these  were  responses  to  cert^ 
the  Bogota  proposals.  Others  were  adc 
U.S.  initiatives. 

One  such  initiative,  for  example,  w| 
a  cooperative  American  effort  to  relieve  ^ 
tlons  of  disaster  and  emergency  In  the| 
Isphere.  This  proposal  was  of  particul 
terest  to  me  since  thirteen  years  ago, 
turning    from    an    extended    visit   In 
America,  I  had  suggested  that : 

"An  opportunity  may  exist  for  a  majf 
Vance  In  Hemispheric  cooperation  in  cc' 
tlon  with  a  most  Important  bumanl| 
endeavor.  For  some  time  now,  the 
Department  has  been  developing  ai_ 
panding  techniques  for  air  and  sea  iescue 
work  throughout  the  Americas.  On  ^  less 
organized  basis,  this  nation  has  partlcnated 
in  •  •  •  relief  work  in  connections  with 
disasters.  i 

"It  would  be  desirable  to  explore  thf  pos- 
sibilities of  consolidating  these  and  n|lat«d 
functions  in  a  permanent  hemispheric  iescue 
and  relief  unit  under  the  Organization  |f  the 
American  States.  Such  an  organlzatlonliould 
stockpile  food  and  other  emergency  siAplies 
at  strategic  points  and  otherwise  plal  and 
prepare  In  advance  for  cooperative  an}  im- 
mediate action  whenever  and  wherev^  dis- 
aster strikes  in  the  Western  Hemlsfhere. 
An  organization  of  this  kind  would  a<M  only 
have  the  highest  practical  utUlty  but  §>rould 
be  a  symbol  of  the  humanistic  potential  of 
hemispheric  cooperation.*  " 

As    the    statements    of    the   Secret! 
State  which  are  appended  make  clei 
nation  is  on  record   as  being  ready 
ou  a  cooperative  basis,  not  merely  tn  b\ 
istic  undertakings  but  on  questions  of 
science  and   technology,  reform  of  tl 
ganlzatlon  of  the  American  States, 
and  resources,  the  problem  of  seized 
mutual  aid  and  many  other  subjects, 
proposals  follow  on  the  progress  in  ne| 
tlons  regarding  the  status  of  the  Pt 
Canal  and  on  the  issue  of  compensatic 
nationalized  VS.  firms  In  Peru,  both  of 
were  precursors  of  the  stress  which  the 
tary  of  Btat«  placed,  at  the  Conferenc 
the  need  for  "community"  in  the  W« 
Hemisphere.  At  the  outset,  the  pledge 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  that — il 

•  •  •  W©  will  not  Impose  our  polhlcal 
preferences;  ^ 

•  •  •  We  wiU  not  Intervene  In  th^  do- 
mestic affairs  of  others;  \ 

•  •  *  We  will  seek  a  free  associatl(j  i  of 
proud  people.  J 

TVjgether,  these  Initiatives  reflected  the 
kind  of  national  restraint  which  this  cofntry 
Is  prepared  to  exercise  In  dealing  witl  the 
American  States.  It  Is  a  restraint  wb^h  Is 
sought  by  them  but  is  also  Ln  our  najfconal 
Interests  because  It  Is  an  essential  Ingredient 
In  a  satisfactory  transition  of  lnter-«neri- 
can  relations  into  a  new  era  c^  close  Iteml- 
spherlc  cooperation.  g 

Ancient  anxieties  do  not  disappeai|over- 
night,  of  course,  but  the  initial  resp(^se  of 
the  Latin  American  and  Caribbean  nf  tlons 
was  generally  favorable  to  the  new  approach 
offered  by  the  United  States.  As  the  Cfrnfer- 
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ence  progressed,  moreover,  the  opening  po- 
sition of  the  United  States  was  elaborated 
with  candor  and  erudition  by  the  Secretary 
of  State.  There  was  a  perceptible  growth  In 
acceptance  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
did  intend  to  move  into  a  new  era  of  active 
cooperation  on  the  basis  of  equality  and 
mutuality.  Expressions  of  concurrence  with 
Secretary  Kissinger's  analyses  and  proposals 
began  to  be  heard  with  increasing  frequency. 
In  the  end,  the  Conference  subscribed,  unan- 
imously, to  a  pledge,  to  work  In  coopera- 
tion rather  than  confrontation  to  try  to 
develop  a  new  sense  of  Inter-Amerlcan  com- 
munity. This,  in  essence,  was  the  "Spirit  of 
Tlatelolco"  the  final  note  of  the  Conference 
of  Tlatelolco. 

IV.  Concluding  Comments 

The  spirit  of  community  engendered  at 
the  Conference  in  my  Judgment,  was  genuine 
and  substantial,  if  not  necessarily  universal. 
Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  United  States, 
the  Conference  served  the  highly  useful  pur- 
pose of  checking  what  had  been  a  growing 
aversion  to  aspects  of  this  nation's  policies 
and  practices.  The  durability  of  the  new 
spirit,  of  course,  is  another  matter.  Foreign 
Ministers  meeting  face-to-face,  can  agree 
on  grand  designs.  It  remains  for  foreign 
ministries,  however,  to  spell  out  the  details 
of  their  agreement.  How  effectively  the  con- 
version is  made  depends  on  many  function- 
aries in  twenty-four  of  the  capitals  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

The  test  of  the  new  spirit  may  come  as 
soon  as  the  next  meeting  of  O.A.S.  Foreign 
Ministers  which  is  scheduled  to  take  place 
next  month  In  Atlanta,  Georgia.  In  the  In- 
terim, it  is  anticipated  that  substantial  pro- 
g-.ess  will  have  been  made  by  the  foreign 
ministries  on  questions  Involving  aid,  trade, 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  foreign  cor- 
porations, and  other  specific  issues.  Also  to  be 
faced  sooner  or  later  are  the  questions  of 
Cuban  ostracism  and  the  still  unresolved 
status  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

On  the  initiative  of  this  nation,  Cuba  was 
excluded  form  O.A.S.  affairs  In  1962.  Other 
American  States  followed  our  example  of 
breaking  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba 
until  at  one  time  only  Mexico  continued  to 
retain  contact.  Now,  however,  seven  Amer- 
ican States  have  established  diplomatic  ties 
with  Havana  and  It  would  appear  to  be  only 
a  matter  of  time  until  others  follow  suit. 
Through  the  Intercession  of  Switzerland, 
moreover,  this  nation  lias  reached  a  satis- 
factory understanding  with  the  Cuban  gov- 
ernment on  what  had  been  a  major  source 
of  friction,  the  handling  of  hl-Jacked  air- 
lines. Furthermore,  resettlement  and  attrition 
have  eased  the  refugee  problem  and  the  more 
bloodly  and  ruthless  aspects  of  revolution 
have  shifted  elsewhere   in  the  Hemisphere. 

There  Is  the  likelihood  of  Increasing  sup- 
port in  the  Hemisphere  for  re-lncluslon  of 
Cuba  In  the  over-all  affairs  of  the  Amer- 
icans and  the  Caribbean.  In  anticipation  of 
that  time,  this  nation  wotild  be  well  advised 
to  consider  its  present  non-policies  on  Cuba 
as  they  relate  to  over-all  Hemispheric  needs. 

Insofar  as  the  Panama  Canal  is  concerned, 
special  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker,  did 
find  common  grovinds  with  the  Panamanian 
government  for  considering  a  new  status  for 
the  Zone.  However,  there  Is  still  a  great  deal 
to  be  negotiated  before  that  status,  in  fact, 
can  be  redefined.  In  the  best  of  circum- 
stances, these  negotiations  would  be  difficult 
because  the  problem  Is  highly  complex  In  a 
technical  and  Judicial  sense.  But  there  are 
also  historic  emotions  enmeshed  in  the  situa- 
tion and  vested  political  and  other  Interests, 
not  only  In  Panama  and  the  United  States 
but  elsewhere  in  Latin  America  and  the 
Carlbliean.  If  there  Is  restraint  on  all  sides,  it 
may  be  that  an  acceptable  solution  can  be 
devised  in  due  course.  Certainly,  it  would  be 
most  undesirable  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Hemispheric  unity,  If  the  avenue  for  the  con- 
sUieratlon  of  this  issue  were  to  be  shifted  to 


the  United  Nations  or  some  other  interna- 
tional setting. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  lesser  and 
greater  shoals  on  which  the  newIy-emerging 
sense  of  Inter-American  community  could 
come  to  grief.  If  they  are  to  be  avoided,  a 
great  deal  of  restraint  will  have  to  be  shown 
on  all  sides.  It  would  be  well  to  remember 
that  this  is  not  the  first  attempt  to  breathe 
new  life  into  the  Organization  of  the  Ameri- 
can States.  For  a  long  time  to  come.  It  may 
be  the  last,  if  the  momentum  which  was  gen- 
erated at  the  Conference  of  Tlatelolco  Is  not 
maintained  in  the  months  ahead. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  much  that 
our  Interests  In  regard  to  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean  are  much  wider  than  a  Cuban 
problem  or  the  status  of  the  Canal  Zone  or 
any  other  particular  aspect  of  our  present 
policies.  The  sum  Is  far  greater  than  any  of 
the  parts.  Before  all  else.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  existence  of  generally  nonhostlle 
neighbors  to  the  South  is  of  incalculable 
value  to  a  nation  which  must  also  look  both 
East  and  West  at  a  vast  complex  of  unknowns 
in  its  international  relations.  Friendly  South- 
ern borders,  to  say  the  least,  mean  greatly  re- 
duced costs  in  maintaining  the  nation's  mil- 
iary security.  The  several  thousand  military 
forces  assigned  for  defense  purposes  in  the 
Southern  regions  are  negligible.  In  contrast 
a  garrison  of  over  300,000  Is  maintained  in 
Western  Europe  and  some  200,000  in  South- 
east Asia  and  the  Pacific. 

Complimentary  economies  with  the  other 
Americas  yield  a  total  U.S.-Latln  American 
trade  of  over  $12  billion  annually,  the  third 
largest  regional  component  In  our  overseas 
commerce.  U.S.  Investments  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  estimated  to  be  tlS.S  biUlon.  There 
are  recreational,  educational,  social  and  other 
ties  between  this  nation  and  the  diverse  cul- 
tures to  the  South  which  enrich  the  lives  of 
people  and  which  can  yield  increasing  satis- 
factions to  all  of  the  peoples  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  In  a  world  of  growing  Inter- 
dependency. 

This  vast  sweep  of  interests  is  the  appro- 
priate background  against  which  to  consider 
specific  points  of  friction,  whether  the  Canal 
Zone  or  some  other.  It  would  be  well  in  the 
Congress,  therefore,  to  keep  an  open  mind 
on  the  efforts  of  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  negotiate  a  path  through 
the  many  pit-falls  of  inter-American  rela- 
tions and  to  give  them  such  support  and 
cooperation  as  can  be  given  in  the  light  of  the 
separate  constitutional  responsibilities  of  the 
two  Branches.  It  is  essential  for  this  nation's 
present  well-being  and  for  Its  future  that  the 
common  bonds  of  the  Hemisphere  are  main- 
tained in  satisfactory  condition.  Not  only  the 
Executive  Branch  but  Members  of  Congress 
and  of  the  Senate,  in  particular,  have  re- 
sponsibilities In  this  connection. 

V.  A  note  on  United  States-Mexico  parlia- 
mentary relations 
Tlie  Congressional  Members  of  the  United 
States  delegation  to  the  Conference  of 
Tlateloco  took  the  occasion  of  their  presence 
in  Mexico  City  to  meet  with  colleagues  of 
the  Mexican  Congress  (Including  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Mexican  delegation.  Senator 
Ollvares  Santana)  to  the  coming  14th  U.S.- 
Mexico Parliamentary  Meeting.  We  discussed 
arrangements  for  the  meeting  which  will 
take  place  in  this  country  In  the  spring  In  a 
spirit  of  cordiality  and  accommodation.  In- 
deed, that  is  the  attitude  which  has  charac- 
terized all  of  the  previous  thirteen  meetings 
of  this  bl-national  Parliamentary  institution 
and  it  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  beneficial  relations  between  the  two 
nations.  These  meetings  have  led  not  only 
to  greater  understanding  and  tolerance  be- 
tween legislators  of  the  two  countries,  they 
have  also  been  a  principal  Instrument  In 
resolving  such  complex  Issues,  for  example,  M 
the  Chamizal  question  and  the  salinlzation 
of  the  Colorado  River  waters. 
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In  a  meeting  with  the  President  of  Mexico, 
IiUls  Echeverria  Alvarez,  we  discussed  the 
future  of  these  Parliamentary  meetings. 
Among  the  suggestions  which  emerged  were 
the  desirability  of  Joint  parliamentary  con- 
sideration of  issues  which  are  presently  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  O.A.S.  This 
proposal  seems  particularly  appropriate  since 
the  resolution  of  some  of  these  issues  will  re- 
quire legislative  concurrence.  Viewpoints 
which  emerge  at  the  next  Parliamentary 
meeting  may  also  have  relevance  to  the 
work  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  two 
countries.  Reference  was  also  made  to  the  de- 
sirability of  considering  the  question  of  pro- 
moting greater  exchanges  of  students,  teach- 
ers and  others  on  a  mutual  basis  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  the  Parliamentary  meetings 
should  be  prepared  to  explore  any  issue  or 
proposals  which  relates  to  the  possibility  of 
developing  greater  harmony  In  Mexico-United 
States  relations  to  the  end  that  each  nation 
may  contribute  to  the  other's  well-being  and 
both,  more  fully,  to  the  progress  of  the  Hemi- 
sphere and  the  stability  of  international 
peace. 

Appendix 
1.  THE  INTTIAl.  PROPOSAL 

(Toast  by  Secretary  Kissinger  at  a  luncheon 

honoring  Western  Hemisphere  delegations 

to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly, 

October  5.  1973) 

President  Seniles  |Leopoldo  Benltes,  of 
Ecuador,  President  of  the  28th  U.N.  General 
Assembly),  Excellencies,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men: There  is  a  story  of  an  Englishman  who 
visited  Sweden,  and  when  he  was  going 
through  passport  control,  he  was  confronted 
with  two  lines.  One  was  marked  for  Swedes; 
the  other  one  was  marked  for  foreigners. 
After  a  while  an  official  came  by  and  found 
him  sitting  between  these  two  lines.  And  the 
official  said,  "Sir,  will  you  please  go  into  one 
line  or  the  other?"  And  he  said,  "That's  Just 
my  problem.  I  am  not  a  Swede,  and  I  am  ob- 
viously not  a  foreigner."   (Laughter.) 

I  think  that  story  is  symbolic  of  our  meet- 
ing today.  We  obviously  do  not  belong  all 
to  one  country,  but  we  obviously  are  also  nob 
foreigners  In  this  room. 

I  am  grateful  that  you  came  and  for  this 
opportunity  to  tell  you  that  we  are  serious 
about  starting  a  new  dialogue  with  our 
friends  in  the  Americas. 

As  we  look  back  at  the  history  of  relation- 
ships of  the  United  States  to  its  neighbors  to 
the  south,  it  has  been  characterized  by  al- 
ternating periods  of  what  some  of  you  have 
considered  Intervention  with  periods  of 
neglect. 

We  are  proposing  to  you  a  friendship  based 
on  equality  and  on  respect  for  mutual  dig- 
nity. 

And  such  a  relationship  is  needed  for  all  of 
us,  and  I  believe  It  is  needed  also  for  the 
rest  o'  the  world. 

In  the  United  States  In  the  last  decade,  we 
have  experienced  many  dramatic  changes. 
Throughout  most  of  our  history  we  could 
overpower  most  of  our  foreign  policy  prob- 
lems, and  we  could  also  substitute  resources 
for  thought.  Today,  without  understanding, 
can  meet  world  needs. 

Throughout  much  of  our  history.  Indeed 
throughout  much  of  this  administration,  we 
used  to  believe  with  resi)ect  to  agriculture, 
for  example,  that  our  primary  problem  was 
how  to  get  rid  of  seemingly  Inexhaustible 
surpluses.  We  have  now  learned  that  we 
share  the  world's  problem:  how  to  allocat* 
scarce  food  resources  in  relation  to  world 
needs. 

When  I  came  to  Washington,  the  discu.s- 
sions  with  respect  to  energy  concerned  mean» 
of  restricting  production  and  allocating  it 
among  various  allies.  Today  the  problem  is  to 
find  energy  sources  around  the  world  that 
ca»i  meet  world  needs. 


So  we  In  this  country  are  going  through  a 
revolution  of  sorts,  and  the  whole  world  Is 
undergoing  a  revolution  In  Its  patterns.  And 
the  basic  problem  we  fe^^  is  whether  we  will 
chose  the  road  of  nationalism  or  the  road  of 
cooperation,  whether  we  will  approach  It 
from  the  perspective  of  each  party  trying  to 
get  the  maximum  benefit  for  Itself,  or 
whether  we  can  take  a  common  view  based 
on  our  common  needs.  And  this  Is  why  our 
relations  In  this  hemisphere  are  so  crucial 
for  all  of  us  In  this  room  and  for  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  as  well.  We  In  this  room,  with 
all  the  ups  and  downs  of  our  relationships, 
share  a  common  history  and  similar  values 
and  many  similar  experiences.  The  value  of 
human  dignity  is  nowhere  better  understood 
than  In  the  countries  of  our  friends  to  the 
south  of  us. 

So  if  the  technically  advanced  nations  can 
ever  cooperate  with  the  developing  nations, 
if  people  with  similar  aspirations  can  ever 
achieve  common  goals,  then  it  must  start 
here  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

We  in  the  United  States  will  approach  this 
dialogue  with  an  open  mind.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  institution  or  any  treaty  ar- 
rangements is  beyond  examination.  We  want 
to  see  whether  free  peoples,  emphasizing 
and  respe«tlng  their  diversity  but  united  by 
similar  aspirations  and  values,  can  achieve 
great  goals  on  the  basis  of  equality. 

So  we  are  starting  an  urgent  examination 
of  our  Western  Hemisphere  policy  within  our 
government.  But  such  a  policy  makes  no 
sense  If  It  Is  a  U.S.  prescription  handed  over 
to  Latin  Americans  for  your  acceptance  or 
rejection.  It  shouldn't  be  a  pcHlcy  designed 
in  Washington  for  Latin  America.  It  should 
be  a  policy  designed  by  all  of  Latin  America 
for  the  Americas. 

And  so  as  we  examine  our  own  policy,  ■wt 
must  also  ask  for  your  help.  We  know  that 
there  isn't  one  Latin  America,  but  many  dif- 
ferent countries.  We  know  also  that  there 
are  certain  subregional  groups.  But  it  isn't 
for  us  to  say  with  whom  to  conduct  the 
dialogue.  That  has  to  come  from  our  guests 
here  in  this  room. 

And  so  as  we  form  our  policy,  I  would 
like  to  invite  your  suggestions,  whatever 
form  you  think  appropriate,  as  groups  or  sub- 
groups of  Individual  nations. 

And  when  our  final  policy  emerges,  we  will 
all  have  a  sense  that  we  had  a  share  in  its 
making,  and  we  will  all  have  a  stake  in  main- 
taining it. 

So.  President  Benltes  and  Excellencies,  I 
would  like  to  propose  a  toast  to  what  can 
be  an  adventure  of  free  peoples  working  to- 
gether to  establish  a  new  relationship  that 
can  be  an  example  to  many  other  nations. 
I  would  like  to  propose  a  toast  to  Western 
Hemisphere  relationships,  to  our  distin- 
guished guest  of  honor,  President  Benltes. 

2.  BASES  FOB  A  MEW  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  LATIN 
AMERICA  AND  THE  UNITID  SIKTtS  ADOPTED 
AT  THE  CONFERENCE  OT  CHANCELLORS  OF 
LATIN  AMERICA  POR  CONTINENTAL  COOPERA- 
TION HELD  IN  BOGOTA,  COLOMBIA,  IN  NOVEM- 
BER OF  1973 

Diu-lng  the  Conference,  the  validity  of  the 
principles  and  concepts — which  the  Latin 
American  countries  have  consecrated  in  dif- 
ferent well-known  documents  such  as  the 
Consensus  of  Vina  del  Mar  of  1969  and  oth- 
ers which  have  consequently  been  approved — 
were  reiterated  as  was  the  need  to  take  es- 
sential measures  to  effectively  enforce  them. 

Bearing  In  mind  that  during  the  "new 
dialogue"  to  be  held  soon  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  it  will  not  be  possible  to  extensively 
examine  all  and  each  of  the  present  problems 
which  interest  Latin  America,  the  Conference 
reached  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  prof- 
itable to  begin  an  exchange. 

Cooperation  for  development 

Inter-Amerlcan  cooperation  for  develop- 
ment should  effectively  contribute  to  Integral 


development;  therefore.  It  should  be  applied 
to  all  fields — economic,  commercial,  finan- 
cial, social,  technological,  scientific,  educa- 
tional and  cultural.  Cooperation  through  the 
multilateral  mechanism  of  the  inter-Ameri- 
can system  should  be  Integral  and  not  be 
made  conditional  unilaterally  by  the  assist- 
ing country,  nor  should  it  be  discrimina- 
tory. 

It  Is  necessary  to  establish  a  system  of 
collective  economic  security  to  protect  the 
conditions  Inherent  In  the  Intergal  develop- 
ment of  the  countries. 

There  Is  a  pressing  need  to  take  measures 
for  the  free  access  of  Latin  American  prod- 
ucts to  the  United  States  market  where  ther 
are  subject  to  varlo\is  kinds  of  unjustified 
restrictions  such  as  tariff,  non-tariff,  health, 
quota  and  other  similar  restrictions. 
Bases  for  a  new  dialog  between  Latin 
America  and   the   United  States 

On  October  5,  1973,  by  invitation  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  Mr.  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  a  meeting 
was  held  of  the  representatives  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  attending  tlie  Twenty- 
Eighth  Session  of  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

On  that  occasion,  the  Secretary  of  State 
on  proposing  to  Latin  America  a  "friendship 
based  on  equality  and  respect  for  Individual 
dignity,"  offered  to  Initiate  a  "new  dialog  " 
with  the  Latin  American  countries  to  deal 
with  matters  which  Interest  the  hemisphere. 

In  view  of  this  initiative,  the  Government 
of  Colombia  issued  an  invitation  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Mr.  Henry  A.  Kissinger  who 
stated  that  "he  hopes  to  be  able  to  partici- 
pate actively  and  in  person  In  svich  a  dialog 
at  an  opportune  moment".  The  Government 
of  Colombia  then  convened  a  conference  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  exchange 
opinions  on  the  best  way  to  set  the  bases 
for  a  new  dialog. 

The  conference  was  held  in  Bogota  from 
November  14th  through  16th.  1973,  with  the 
attendance  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  Barbados,  Chile,  Peru.  Venezuela. 
Ecuador.  Honduras.  EI  Salvador,  Costa  Rica. 
Nicaragua.  Guatemala.  Panama.  Mexico,  Do- 
minican Republic.  Tlinldad  and  Tobago.  Gu- 
yana, Colombia  and  the  Special  Representa- 
tives appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Min- 
isters of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Jamaica.  Bolivia. 
Haiti,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and  Ar- 
gentina.' 

Coercive  economic  measures 
It   is   necessary   to  establish    an   effective 
mechanism  of   protection   against   the   pro- 
posal,  adoption   or   implementation   of   this 
type  of  measures. 

Restrvcturing  the  Inter-American  system 
It  Is  necessary  to  Intensify  the  work  of  re- 
structuring the  Inter-Amerlcan  system  so  as 
to  adapt  it  to  new  political,  economic,  tech- 
nological, social  and  cultural  conditions  of 
the  American  States  and  to  hemispheric  and 
world  circumstances.  Likewise,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  United  States  to  share  the  as- 
pirations and  Join  the  Latin  American  efforts 
to  achieve  the  deep  changes  which  the  sys- 
tem requires. 

Solution  to  the  question  of  the  Panama  Canal 
In  view  of  the  information  that  the  bi- 
lateral negotiations  which  began  in  1964  be- 
tween the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the 
United  States  of  America  ou  the  question  ol 
the  Panama  Canal  shall  soon  be  resumed, 
all  the  other  countries  of  Latin  America,  re- 
atBrmlng  their  solidarity  with  the  Republic 
of  Paiianka,  manifest  that  the  resolution  of 
that  matter  is  of  common  and  urgent  Inter- 
est for  Latin  America  and  they  hope  that 
the  already  extensive  negotiations  shall  cul- 
minate in  a  solution  which  satisfies  the  Just 
aspiration  of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 


'  Order  of  precedence  established  by  lot. 
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International  trade  structure  and  mo^tary 

ay  stem  \i 

The  Latin  American  countries  are  dieter- 
mlned  to  contribute  to  the  correction  fT  the 
existing  economic  distortions  and  to  ffisure 
tbelr  right  to  prosperity  and  peace,  ^ere- 
fore,  their  total  effective  participation  |n  the 
multilateral  trade  negotiations  and  1^  the 
reform  of  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem is  essential  so  that  their  efforts  for  de- 
velopment may  not  be  injured  by  decisions 
in  which  they  do  not  participate.  Llt^wise, 
particularly  In  trade  negotiations,  it  is  iieces- 
sary  to  abide  by  the  principle  that  each-sou n- 
try's  obligations  should  be  in  accoj^ance 
with  its  economic  capacity;  and  the|efore, 
the  developing  countries  should  receife  dif- 
ferential treatment.  | 

The  United  States  should  urgently  put  in 
force  Its  general  preference  system  a^  ap- 
ply it  without  reciprocity  and  dlscriknlna- 
tlon  of  any  type.  Standing  preference  (jhould 
not  be  impaired  during  multilateralXtrade 
negotiations;  they  should  be  expanded.  The 
preferences  given  within  the  general  *stem 
should  have  the  character  of  an  IniBrna- 
tional  legal  obligation.  | 

During  multilateral  trade  negotlati*is  or 
Independent  of  them,  agreements  and  fiech- 
anlsms  relating  to  basic  commodities  ^f  re- 
gional Interest  must  be  reestablisritd  or 
created  to  contribute  to  the  attainment  of 
Just  and  remimerative  prices  and  theiif  long- 
term  stability.  | 

Transnational  enterprises      % 

There  is  a  deep  concern  in  the  Latin  pmer- 
Ican  sphere  due  to  the  attitude  of  trAisna- 
tional  enterprises  which  Interfere  la  do- 
mestic questions  of  countries  wher«  they 
carry  out  their  activities  and  try  to  eluJEle  the 
legislation  and  Jurisdiction  of  conaetent 
national  tribunals.  1 

Transitional  enterprises  constitute  &k  ade- 
quate factor  of  Latin  American  developnent, 
as  long  as  they  respect  the  sovereignty  bf  the 
coimtrles  in  which  they  operate  and  id  just 
to  tbelr  development  programs.  J 

Latin  America  considers  that  the  'United 
States'  cooperation  is  necessary  to  overcome 
the  resulting  difficulties  of  frictions  andjavold 
those  that  could  originate  from  the  cq^duct 
of  transnational  enterprises  which  idlolate 
the  principles  mentioned  herein.  $ 

Technology  transfer 

Integral  development  of  the  Latin 
can   countries   requires    an    adequate 
nology.  To  comply  with  that  objectlvii 
as  a  supplement  to  national  efforts, 
nology  transfer  should  be  obtained  froi 
different    world    sources    among    whicl 
United  States  plays   an    important  rolj 
this  matter,  Latin  America  hopes  to 
maximimi  coperatlon  from  the  United 
government. 

Technology  transfer  should  contribuj 
Improve  the  economic,  social  and  cul) 
levels  in  fields  such  as  those  of  educ< 
health,  hoxising,  nutrition,  agrlcultureland 
industry.  This  transfer  should  be  adapt^ll  to 
the  needs,  possibilities  and  characterlsttfts  of 
the  Latin  American  countries,  bearlnji  in 
mind  their  development  projects  and»ro- 
grams.  | 

General  panorama  of  the  relations  be^feen 
Latin  America  and  the  United  StatMs  of 
America  W 

Consideration  of  the  political  probleAs  ol 
hemispheric  Interest  In  the  light  of  thellres- 
ent  world  and  regional  situation.  j 

The  selection  of  the  above  subjects  oti  ys  a 
criterion  of  priority,  and  consequently,!  loes 
not  mean  that  other  problems  cannot  bi^  dis- 
cussed on  another  occasion.  ! 

The  Conference  lUcewlse  expresses  the!  irill- 
Ingness  of  the  participating  countries  t^  dis- 
cuss any  other  matters  which  the  Vi  ited 
States  of  America  may  wish  to  propoaj  . 

Finally,  it  is  considered  advisable  to  Joj  ntly 
agree,  as  aoon  as  possible,  on  ttie  date  fo    the 


proposed    meeting    that    Is   to   be    held    in 
Mexico. 

a.  DOCUMENT  OF  BOGOTA  ADOPTED  BT  THE  CON- 
FERENCE or  CHANCEU.oas  or  latin  amekica 

FOE      CONTINENTAI.      COOPERATION      HELD      IN 
BOGOTA,    COLOMBIA,    IN    NOVEMBER    OF    1973 

Document  of  Bogotd 

The  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
Special  Representatives  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can States,  meeting  in  Bogota  from  Novem- 
ber 14  through  16th,  1973. 

After  having  analyzed  the  circumstances 
under  which  a  new  dialogue  could  be  held 
between  Latin  America  and  the  United  States, 
in  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Henry  A. 
Kissinger. 

Aware  that  deep  changes  have  occurred  In 
the  international  situation  and  that  it  Is 
necessary  to  establish  a  new  direction  for 
Continental  Cooperation. 

Desiring  to  promote  this  new  Cooperation 
based,  among  others,  on  the  principles  of 
solidarity,  non-intervention,  respect  for  na- 
tional sovereignties  as  well  as  the  self-deter- 
mination of  peoples  and  the  legal  equality 
among  states. 

Have  decided  on  the  bases  for  the  "new 
dialogue"  between  Latin  America  and  the 
United  States  to  be  presented  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  Colombia,  Dr.  Alfredo  Vasquez  Car- 
rizosa,  and,  likewise. 

Have  agreed  on  the  following: 

1.  Latin  America  Is  aware  of  its  new  situa- 
tion which  allows  it  to  use  and  encourage 
the  elements  of  international  cooperation  as 
a  support  to  the  necessary  national  efforts  to 
accelerate  Its  own  development,  Improve  the 
economic,  social  and  cultural  levels  of  its 
peoples  and  contribute  to  universal  peace  and 
coexistence,  pursuant  to  the  lofty  objec- 
tive corresponding  to  a  continent  of  con- 
siderable economy  potential,  veist  natural  re- 
sources and  high  human  values. 

2.  The  increasing  and  positive  Latin  Amer- 
ican nationalism  constitutes  a  substantial 
element  in  Latin  American  unity  and  implies 
the  common  will  of  strengthening  Its  per- 
sonality and  of  Jointly  developing  Its  his- 
torical destiny,  since  it  Is  a  community  of 
free  and  sovereign  states,  with  its  own  values 
derived  from  historic,  cultural  and  social 
evolution. 

3.  The  economic  and  social  development  Is 
mainly  the  responsibility  of  each  of  the 
Latin  American  peoples  and  Imposes  upon  the 
states  Integral,  shared  and  solidary  coopera- 
tion as  a  necessary  condition  for  their  ef- 
fective progress. 

4.  On  this  occasion,  the  Ministers  of  For- 
eign Affairs  want  to  reaffirm  their  govern- 
ments' desire  to  reach  the  objectives  of  In- 
tegration and  of  an  Integral,  harmonic  and 
self-supporting  development,  aiming  at  the 
realization  of  the  indlvidtial  and  of  interna- 
tional social  Justice. 

5.  On  this  occasion  we  should  reiterate  the 
will  of  the  States  for  CECLA  to  continue  its 
positive  work  as  an  agency  of  coordination 
and  Joint  LAtin  American  action,  both  on  a 
continental  and  world  scale;  and  the  de- 
cision that  all  should  contribute  to  its 
strengthening  In  order  to  make  it  more  effec- 
tive. 

6.  Likewise,  it  is  necessary  to  promote,  to- 
gether with  the  other  developing  countries, 
the  establishment  of  different  Latin  Ameri- 
can coordination  mechanisms  In  order  to 
efficiently  utilize  their  basic  commodities 
and  natural  resources,  in  accordance  with 
their  sovereign  rights.  In  that  sense,  the 
adoption  of  the  Agreement  Establishing  the 
Latin  American  Power  Organization 
(OLADE)  In  a  cause  for  deep  satisfaction. 

7.  The  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  reaffirm 
the  need  to  intensify  the  work  of  restructur- 
ing the  Inter-American  system  In  order  to 
adapt  It  to  the  new  political,  economic,  so- 
cial and  cultural  conditions  of  the  American 


States  and  hemispheric  and  world  circum- 
stances. They  express  their  confidence  in  the 
success  of  the  Special  Committee  established 
by  Resolution  127  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

8.  The  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  reiterate 
the  urgent  need  to  draw  up  a  draft  of  the 
Charter  of  Economic  Rights  and  Duties  of 
States  to  be  analyzed  and  approved  by  the 
Twenty-Ninth  Session  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly. 

9.  The  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  on  ex- 
pressing their  pleasure  with  the  effort  made 
by  the  Latin  American  representatives  in  the 
specialized  subregional,  regional  and  inter- 
national agencies,  exhort  them  to  intensify 
the  work  tending  to  encourage  adequate 
Latin  American  and  world  corporation. 

10.  The  ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  reit- 
erate the  need  to  Intensify  common  action 
in  continental  and  world  spheres  so  as  to 
obtain  the  establishment  of  Just  and  equi- 
table conditions  In  the  international  eco- 
nomic structure.  They  stress  the  urgency  of 
attaining  an  increase  In  their  participation 
in  world  trade;  Just  and  remunerative  prices 
for  their  basic  commodities  and  favorable 
terms  of  trade;  adequate  financial  support 
for  their  exports;  elimination  of  tariff  and 
non-tariff  barriers:  the  exercise  and  perfect- 
ing of  a  General  Preference  System,  legally 
guaranteed;  access  to  adequate  technology 
and  the  creation  of  favorable  conditions  In 
international  loans. 

11.  Likewise,  with  a  view  to  achieving  some 
of  the  common  Latin  American  objectives, 
the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  recommend: 

(a)  That  the  representatives  of  the  mem- 
ber countries  of  LAPTA,  Cartagena  Agree- 
ment, Caribbean  Community  (CARICOM) 
and  the  Organization  of  Central  American 
States  (ODECA),  study  the  means  of  per- 
fecting their  mechanisms  so  as  to  speed  up 
these  processes;  the  possibility  that  those 
countries  which  still  do  not  belong  to  any 
of  these  groups  may  participate;  the  way  to 
establish  permanent  contacts  among  those 
entitles  to  exchange  information  and  cooper- 
ate with  each  other  in  order  to  facilitate 
progress  In  the  integration  processes  which 
are  so  important  In  the  Latin  American 
countries'  development. 

(b)  That  the  possibility  of  harmonizing 
the  methods  and  procedures  to  increase  trade 
among  the  Latin  American  countries  be 
studied. 

(c)  That  the  system  of  conventions  drawn 
up  among  the  Central  Banks  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica be  completed  to  improve  the  system  of 
payments  and  reciprocal  credits. 

(d)  That  the  studies  being  made  as  regards 
air,  maritime  and  land  transportation  be  ac- 
celerated. 

12.  The  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  ratify 
the  basic  principles  and  concepts  of  the 
declarations  and  other  Instruments  adopted 
by  Latin  America  In  different  forums  where 
the  common  political  will  of  their  countries 
is  expressed. 

13.  In  conclusion,  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  declare  that  Latin  America's  constant 
purpose  is  to  intensify  its  action  within  the 
context  of  the  developing  world  so  as  to 
struggle  against  the  dependence  which,  in 
several  ways,  opposes  the  just  aspirations  of 
its  peoples  Intended  to  eradicate  once  and 
for  all  the  obstacles  restricting  and  condi- 
tioning the  progress  of  their  respective 
nations. 

4.  SPEECH  DELIVERED  BY  MR.  LUIS  ECHEVERRU 
ALVAREZ,  PRESIDENT  OF  MEXICO,  DURING  THE 
INAUGURAL  CEREMONY  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 
OF  TLATELOLCO 

Your  Excellencies,  Ministers  of  Foreign  Re- 
lations, Ambassadors,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 
I  extend  to  you  most  cordial  welcome  on 
behalf  of  the  people  and  the  government  of 
Mexico.  It  Is  a  source  of  particular  pleasure 
to  me  to  be  able  to  offer  you  our  hospitality 
and  It  Is  a  great  honor  that  this  Conference, 
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which  Is  significant  for  so  many  reasons,  Is 
being  held  in  our  capital  city. 

The  meeting  which  today  brings  you  to- 
gether Is  evidence  of  a  common  desire  to  be- 
gin a  different  stage  of  coexistence  In  our 
hemisphere.  However,  neither  the  objectives 
of  this  gathering  nor  the  problems  which  will 
be  presented  are  new.  Some  appeared  at  the 
very  moment  In  which  ova  countries  became 
Independent.  Most  of  them  have  been  the 
subject  of  countless  studies,  discussions,  and 
agreements  during  the  decades  of  existence 
of  our  regional  organization. 

The  troubled  history  of  hemispheric  rela- 
tions records  many  attempts  at  renewed  un- 
derstanding and  announcements  of  promis- 
ing eras  which  never  materialized.  In  fact, 
the  channels  of  communication  between  our 
countries  have  almost  never  been  closed. 
What  has  happened  Is  that  they  have  been 
inoperative  and  that  events  have  too  often 
belled  our  purposes  and  commitments. 

The  nature  of  this  Conference  and  the 
unanimous  Interest  it  has  aroused  reveal, 
however,  the  urgency  of  restating  the  as- 
sumptions and  methods  of  the  inter-Ameri- 
can system.  For  this  reason,  executives  of  the 
nations  here  represented  gave  their  consent 
for  our  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  partici- 
pate in  this  unusual  procedure  for  consulta- 
tion. 

We  believe,  despite  everything,  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  dialogue,  but  we  also  know  that  true 
solutions  require  persevering  action.  Diplo- 
matic styles  are  transitory  and  the  only  thing 
that  endures  are  the  efforts  which,  followed 
by  concerted  decisions,  succeed  In  modifying 
reality.  Let  xis  not  confuse  history  with 
anecdotes  or  good  intentions.  The  problems 
which  hemispheric  relations  pose  are  struc- 
tural ones  and  we  must  confront  them  as 
such. 

Even  the  best  doctrines  and  programs  of 
Pan  Americanism,  those  which  were  inspired 
by  the  ideal  of  Bolivar,  were  frustrated  by 
the  effect  of  the  correlation  of  real  forces  in 
the  hemisphere.  Territorial  plundering; 
armed  aggressions;  intervention  in  the  po- 
litical affairs  of  our  peoples  and  in  their  proc- 
esses for  democratic  liberation;  restrictions 
to  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  over  our  natural 
resources;  as  well  as  the  barriers  raised 
against  our  active  participation  In  world  af- 
fairs were  features,  which  In  different  forms, 
were  part  of  an  economic  and  geopolitical 
design  for  hemispheric  domination. 

Today,  effective  possibilities  for  change  in 
hemispheric  relations  exist,  on  the  one  hand, 
because  the  widespread  economic  crisis  makes 
a  more  equitable  Interdependence  necessary 
and  implies  a  revision  both  of  prevailing 
economic  patterns  and  of  the  political  strate- 
gies on  which  they  are  based,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  because  of  the  explosive  nature  of 
problems  that  have  accumulated  through- 
out vast  areas  of  Latin  America  which  de- 
mands an  acceleration  of  internal  changes 
and  solidarity  action  to  reorganize  our  ex- 
changes with  Industrialized  countries. 

The  terms  for  coexistence  in  this  hemi- 
sphere can  only  be  reformulated  within  the 
broader  framework  of  world  politics.  The 
problems  we  are  facing  are  not  exclusive  to 
our  region.  They  have  their  own  character- 
istics but  to  restrict  our  vision  to  them  alone 
would  be  to  fall  Into  a  narrow  view  which 
would  conceal  true  solutions  from  us.  We 
need  to  apply  to  our  case  an  analysis  of  the 
real  causes  and  the  true  alternatives  to  the 
world  problem  of  underdevelopment. 

Latin  America  forms  part  of  the  Third 
World.  Its  struggles  are  coincident  with  and 
parallel  to  those  being  made  by  other  nations 
against  colonialism,  modern  attempts  at  sub- 
jugation. Injustice  In  International  transac- 
tions, and  the  concentration  of  political 
power,  of  wealth  and  of  their  means  of  mul- 
tiplication. 

The  historical  cycle  which  began  at  the  end 
of  World  War  II  Is  coming  to  an  end  and  we 


must  forever  eradicate  its  ideological,  politi- 
cal, and  economic  sequels.  The  schemes  for 
hegemony  which  led  to  a  provincial  division 
ol  the  world,  closed  spheres  of  Influence,  in- 
tolerance and  neo-colonial  wars,  traditional 
systems  of  exploitation,  and  an  economy  at 
the  service  of  excessive  waste  are  being  tran- 
scended by  a  series  of  problems  which  herald 
the  advent  of  the  twenty-first  century. 

The  current  energy  crisis,  together  with 
other  equally  acute  phenomena,  is  but  a 
symptom  of  profound  imbalances  in  the  in- 
ternational economy.  The  scarcity  of  food,  the 
dramatic  prospects  of  unemployment,  mone- 
tary disorders,  overjjopulatlon,  pollution,  and 
the  relative  exhaustion  of  natural  resources 
all  constitute  reasons  for  serious  concern  by 
all  thinking  persons  of  our  time. 

Taken  separately,  none  of  these  phenomena 
can  be  controlled.  They  only  acquire  mean- 
ing within  a  global  perspective  which  In  turn 
Includes  and  conditions  them.  It  Is  the  sys- 
tem of  international  coexistence  itself  and 
not  the  special  contradictions  it  generates 
which  we  must  change.  A  centuries-old  stra- 
tification of  relationships  based  on  domina- 
tion is  what  sustains  the  world  of  affluence 
and  expands  the  boundaries  of  the  under- 
privileged m  a  marginal  position. 

What  Is  needed,  consequently,  is  to  find 
replies  In  depth,  capable  of  subjecting  the 
irrational  forces  of  history  to  the  demands 
for  the  security,  well-being  and  survival  of 
mankind. 

These  which  until  only  recently  were  used 
to  support  vanguard  attitudes  are  today  rec- 
ognized as  proven  scientific  evidence.  In  the 
light  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problems  of 
our  era,  failure  to  act,  skepticism  or  routine 
acceptance  would  be  unpardonable.  On  the 
other  hand,  times  of  crisis  often  provide  fer- 
tile soil  for  negotiations  and  long-term 
reforms. 

In  these  days,  many  different  sectors  have 
been  insisting,  with  a  revealing  emphasis,  on 
the  need  to  restate  the  objectives  and  meth- 
ods of  world  economy.  A  group  of  represent- 
atives of  forty  countries  Is  at  present  study- 
ing, m  accordance  with  the  mandate  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
creation  of  an  instrument  which,  through 
compulsory  norms  for  economic  behavior, 
will  provide  a  framework  of  cooperation  for 
equitable  development. 

The  project  currently  being  drafted  is  a 
serious  effort  to  define,  throvigh  the  con- 
sensus of  sovereign  states,  the  real  possibili- 
ties for  transforming  International  life.  It 
raises  to  the  status  of  rights  demands  for 
Justice  which  have  been  denied  many  times. 
It  indicates  ways  to  complement  Interests 
and  so  establishes  the  Indispensable  general 
framework  for  dealing  with  each  problem 
through  specific  rules  and  mechanisms  of 
operation  which  are  both  practical  and  just. 

The  Charter  will  contain  the  essence  of 
the  historical  aspirations  of  Latin  America. 
It  will  redefine  the  attributes  of  sovereignty 
In  the  contemporary  world  and  will  deter- 
mine. In  the  economic  sphere,  the  principles 
of  self-determination  and  nonintervention. 
It  will  consecrate  the  right  of  every  state  to 
choose  the  social  and  economic  system  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  desires  and  peculiarities, 
free  from  any  kind  of  external  coercion. 

It  will  recognize  that  a  State's  Jurisdiction 
Includes  the  free  right  to  dispose  of  its 
natural  resources  and  that  since  expropria- 
tions and  nationalizations  are  expressions  of 
this  Jurisdiction,  all  controversies  arising 
therefrom  are  to  be  considered  as  exclusively 
within  the  competence  of  the  courts  of  the 
State  in  question. 

All  nations  will  acknowledge  the  rights  of 
all  other  nations  to  regulate  foreign  invest- 
ment, in  order  to  adjust  it  to  the  needs  of 
their  own  development;  to  participate  fairly 
In  International  trade:  to  receive  a  fair  price 
for  their  products,  to  enjoy  nonreclprocal 
preferences  according  to  their  individual  de- 


gree of  development;  and  to  receive  the  bene- 
fits of  a  broad  and  adequate  transfer  financ- 
ial, scientific  and  technological  resources. 

The  activities  of  transnational  corporations 
will  also  be  the  object  of  specific  regulations 
which  proscribe  at  the  same  time  the  exer- 
cise of  economic  pressures  and  interference 
in  the  political  affairs  of  our  countries. 

The  channeling  of  resources  used  at  pres- 
ent for  the  stockpiling  of  arms  toward  tasks 
for  economic  progress;  the  preservation  of 
the  environment  through  an  effort  to  be 
made  primarily  by  those  countries  mainly 
responsible  for  Its  deterioration;  the  exploi- 
tation of  marine  and  ocean  beds  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  mankind  and  the  recognition  of 
sovereignty  over  the  patrimonial  sea,  all 
problems  which  vitally  affect  the  future  ol 
Latin  America,  will  also  be  subject  to  legal 
provisions. 

The  adequate  application  ol  these  prin- 
ciples win  favor  internal  and  external  con- 
ditions so  that  our  countries  may  satisfy 
their  own  needs  and  assure,  on  equitable 
bases,  the  supply  ol  products  which  are  in- 
dispensable to  maintain  the  economic  growth 
of  the  industrialized  societies  themselves.  It 
will  lead,  finally,  to  a  modification  of  the 
structure  of  the  international  division  ol 
labor  and  take  advances  made  in  economic 
life  to  areas  which  possess  greater  natural 
resoiu'ces  and  manpower. 

It  Is  irrational  to  continue  to  restrict  our 
peoples  to  a  role  as  punctual  producers  of  raw 
materials.  Neither  would  this  make  real  de- 
velopment possible  becuse  It  would  favor  an 
Internal  concentration  of  wealth  and  would 
distort  the  economic  apparatus  converting 
our  peoples  into  passive  receptors  ol  models 
of  production  and  consumption  foreign  to 
their  needs  and  interests. 

Latin  America  finds  itsell  in  the  antecham- 
ber of  an  imminent  process  of  internal  mu- 
tations: either  its  ruling  classes  take  the  ini- 
tiative to  accelerate  and  lead  this  process  of 
demands  for  justice  or  they  will  be  inevitably 
overwhelmed  by  the  direct  action  ol  their 
growing  marginal  social  groups. 

Attitudes  responsible  lor  change  in  the 
area  of  underdevelopment,  therefore,  deserve 
the  determined  support  of  the  community  of 
nations.  In  a  period  ruled  by  the  imagination, 
all  Internal  efforts  designed  to  safeguard  the 
essential  dignity  of  man  and  Incorporate  It 
as  a  feature  of  social  and  economic  life  de- 
mand the  greatest  understanding  and  should 
never  be  obstructed  from  abroad.  They  pre- 
suppose a  tight  and  progressive  equUibriiun 
between  the  forces  of  stability  and  those  of 
renewal.  They  nearly  always  imply  the 
strengthening  of  civic  spirit  capable  of  over- 
coming regressive  tendencies  and  the  effective 
participation  of  the  people  as  a  creative  force 
In  history. 

These  same  efforts  require  the  cocwdlnated 
action,  withhi  a  constitutional  framework, 
of  all  individual  and  collective  energies;  of 
lalKjrers  and  modern  entrepreneurs:  of  farm 
workers  and  the  middle  class:  of  the  intelli- 
gentsia and  of  the  younger  generation.  They 
definitely  signify  transcending  that  recur- 
rent cycle  between  dictatorship  and  anarchy 
which  during  more  than  a  century  obstructed 
the  viability  of  the  national  State  in  Latin 
America. 

In  the  search  for  elements  to  promote  its 
modernization,  Latin  America  should  not 
confine  itself  to  the  inertia  of  its  hemispheric 
relations  which  often  prolong  ancient  ser\i- 
tudes  and  decrease  the  multiple  choices  of- 
fered by  open  exchanges  with  the  whole 
world. 

Let  us  strike  out  assumed  geopolitical  de- 
terminism which  is  anachronic  in  the  com- 
plexity of  contemporary  economics.  Let  xjs 
consolidate.  In  this  hemisphere,  bonds  based 
on  autonomy,  equality  and  justice.  Let  vis 
establish  the  bases  for  sincere  cooperation 
and  let  us  exercise  the  militant  solidarity  of 
the  peoples  of  the  Third  World  in  our  own 
hemispheric  home 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  last  third  i)f  the 
p«Bt  centiiry  w«  Mexicans  learned  [  from 
Benito  Ju&res  that  the  guarantee  of  I  peace 
resides  In  the  respect  for  the  rights  of  ' 
Now.  together  with  all  the  developing 
tries,  we  demand  that  same  respect  as 
formula  for  coexistence. 


5.     SPEECH    BT    TUK    MUnSTCX    OF    FCREI 
LATICNS    or   COLOMBIA,    DB.    AUHESO    V. 
CAKKIZOSA,  DT7HINC  THX  0I>eNINC 
THE  CONrERENCE  OF  TUlTEtOLCO  .| 

The  Americans  are  truly  represenled  In 
this  ball  where  the  Foreign  Ulnlsl|rs  of 
twenty -&Te  countries  of  this  heml^be#  have 
come  together.  We  are  a  group  of 
with  long  and  ancient  experience.  Wi 
proposed  to  create  In  this  part  of  th( 
a  rule  of  law  based  on  a  series  of  valu 
are  our  very  own;  outstanding  among 
are  the  integrity  of  sovereignty 
equality  of  rank  of  all  SUtes.  But 
ourselves  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
vhlcb  the  ecoiK>mlc  uncertainties  of 
tries  are  predominant  Issues.  The  eubj 
poverty  occupies  a  principal  place  In 
national  n^eetlngs  and  we  cannot  hi 
escape  this  sign  of  the  new  era. 

The  deliberations  which   are   now 
sing,   and   the  dialogue  which   Is  ab 
commence  between  Latin  America  aij 
United  States,  may  well  signify  a  fund 
tal  turning  point  in  hemisphere  poll 
a  start  for  a  new  orientation  in  the  relj 
between   the   United   States   and   the 
countries  of  this  hemisphere.  It  is  a 
realize,  of  bisUM'ic  proportions  to  wbi{ 
promise  to  dedicate  the  best  efforts 
req>ectlve  countries.  Latin  America  a 
United  States  cannot  elude  the  need 
view  the  whole  context  of  their  relatl 
order  to  place  them  on  a  clearer  multl 
plan  of  equality  based  on  economic  j{ 
and  the  elimination  of  every  vestige  o: 
niallsm. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  new  chap 
our  history,  the  I>atin  American  Poreigj 
toters  have  entrusted  me,  in  the  first 
with  the  high  and  honorable  miss: 
thanking  His  Excellency  the  Presidei_ 
Mexico,  Mr.  Luis  Echeverria,  for  his  eloquent 
words  and  attendance  at  this  openlng|cere- 
mony.  It  is  fortunate  for  all  that  this  leml- 
spherlc  Conference  is  being  held  in  Meaco.  a 
country  which  symbcrilzes  today,  as  4  has 
tliroughout  its  great  past,  the  greatesi  hu- 
Baan  striving  of  any  people  and  race  forSheir 
liberty  and  a  perennial  sacrifice  to  maMtaln 
tlte  Mexican  national  spirit.  ■ 

The  cry  of  'Viva  Mexico!"  has  soun*^  In 
many  different  comers  of  America  as  i  per- 
manent evocation  of  Hidalgo  and  Mi 
the  true  heroes  of  the  dawn  of  liberty 
Americas:  of  Juarez,  Madero  and 
those  immortal  leaders  of  a  country 
people  in  bitter  days  learned  to  sho 
rifle  almg  with  farm  tools  and  carry  h^fthelr 
knapsacks  the  bill  of  rights  with  whl|h  to 
challenge  the  dangers  which  threatenedlitheir 
historic  destiny.  This  great  tradition  of  |tfex- 
k»  Is  built  of  legend,  music  and  heroisig  and 
Your  Excellency  has  wocthUy  repreeentbd  it 
when  as  Chief  of  SUte  of  Mexico  you  ioade 
pilgrimages  of  friendship  to  other  countries 
to  defend  the  urgent  needs  of  develi^lng 
countries  and  when  you  carried  out  yotif  pol- 
icy of  direct  dealing  in  your  contact«gwlth 
other  nations  and  stated  high  principles  at 
International  conferences.  i 

This  Is  the  objective  pursued  by  the  Char- 
ter of  the  Economic  Rights  and  DutJH  of 
States  which  U  desUned  to  be  the  cd|e  of 
moral  conduct  in  the  contemporary  ecoiomy 
of  an  international  community  consist^  or 
countries  with  different  levels  of  devltlop- 
nnent  and  organized  according  to  dlfliirent 
Ideologies  and  political,  economic  and  fcdal 
systems.  "The  sign  of  our  ttanes",  YouF Ex- 
cellency has  said,  "is  that  of  a  world  little 
for  development",  and  this  phrase  siinii  up 
the  expectations  which  are  harbored  atlthls 
Conference. 


The  problems  which  bring  us  together  here 
are  derived  from  a  fundamental  imbalance 
between  the  more  powerful  nations  and  those 
which  have  suffered  centuries-old  poverty. 
Since  the  close  of  World  War  II  in  1945  an 
unstable  and  fragile  peace  has  been  con- 
stantly threatened  by  the  ravages  of  poverty 
which  lies  latent  In  three-foiuths  of  man- 
kind without  our  having  yet  glimpsed  that 
so-often  proclaimed  and  promised  new  In- 
ternational economic  order.  To  power  rival- 
ries and  shifting  borders,  which  are  the  con- 
sequences of  every  war,  have  been  added — 
and  certainly  to  a  great  extent — the  yearn- 
ings of  the  inhabitants  of  the  underdeveloped 
world. 

There  is  no  region  of  the  earth  where  there 
Is  not  an  awareness  of  the  so-called  develop- 
ment gap  which  separates  the  wealthy,  ra- 
pidly-industrialized societies  from  those 
where  the  average  per  capita  Income  is  still 
Insufficient.  The  emancipation  of  the  colonial 
peoples  of  Africa  and  Asia  has  only  confirmed 
the  existence  of  mass  societies  which  demand 
the  enforcement  of  economic  and  social  jus- 
tice within  their  countries  and  on  the  inter- 
national scene:  which  is  one  of  the  most 
outsUnding  historical  and  political  phe- 
nomena of  our  time.  This  is  a  situation  which 
recalls  the  old  struggles  of  labor  to  change 
an  unjust  distribution  of  income,  put  an 
end  to  inequality  and  fight  Laonopolies. 

The  coexistence  of  these  two  areas  of 
wealth  and  poverty  definitely  threaten  world 
peace.  The  new  Incentive  for  proletarian 
solidarity  among  nations  is  called  underde- 
velopment and  it  is  important  to  modify  the 
trade  structure  that  has  given  rise  to  this 
situation  which  has  come  down  from  ancient 
and  well-entrenched  privileges  In  the  inter- 
national community.  It  is  a  chronic  economic 
and  social  Inequality  which  has  not  been 
corrected  by  the  procedures  followed  until 
now  through  a  deficient  system  of  interna- 
tional collaboration  and  selfish  attitudes  on 
the  part  of  the  nations  with  the  most  power, 
technological  capacity  and  wealth. 

A  few  statements  of  this  theory  have  not 
been  enough  to  remedy  the  situation.  The 
First  United  Nations  Development  Decade, 
for  example,  only  eeteblished  a  modest 
growth  rate  of  5  per  cent  for  the  income  oX 
the  poor  countries. 

That  experience  became  the  First  United 
Nations  DLsappolntment  Decade  for  the  poor 
countries.  The  greatly  negative  results  of 
that  period  demonstrated  that  it  was  essen- 
tial to  convince  the  big  countries  to  open 
their  markeU  and  in  such  event  the  5  per 
cent  growth  rate  of  the  poor  countries  should 
be  accompanied  by  corresponding  measiues 
by  the  rich  countries  to  admit  a  proportional 
increase  of  the  exports  of  the  former  and  to 
accept  a  new  International  division  of  labor 
In  which  an  economic  system  Inherited  from 
the  previous  centuries — In  which  the  rlcb 
countries  grew  richer  and  the  poor  ones 
poorer — would  not  be  continued. 

Latin  America  has  agreed  with  these  de- 
mands of  the  Third  World  countries  and  our 
problems.  In  addition  to  their  political  as- 
pects, can  also  be  examined  in  their  economic 
and  social  context.  SevMal  periods  of  con- 
frontation have  occurred  until  Latin  Amer- 
ica finally  obtained  from  the  United  States  Its 
acceptance  of  the  principle  of  non-inter- 
vention In  the  internal  affairs  of  every  In- 
dependent state.  It  was  a  long  and  hard 
struggle,  because  the  countries  south  of  the 
Rio  Grande  never  accepted  that  models  of 
governments  acceptable  to  other  countries 
be  imposed  on  them  from  the  capital  of  an- 
other country  nor  would  they  accept  patterns 
for  economic  and  social  development  Imposed 
from  abroad.  Such  intervention  has  always 
signified  for  us  the  exercise  of  a  foreign  tutel- 
age over  the  destiny  of  free  countries.  Non- 
intervention and  free  determination  are  truly 
the  cornerstones  in  the  structure  of  our 
In  the  field  of  hemispheric  politics  we  have 
accepted  general  principles  common  to  other 
areas.  It  Is  no  longer  novel  to  speak  of  ths 


rights  of  states  and  of  the  obligation  to  re- 
frain from  threats  and  the  use  of  force 
against  the  territorial  Intergrlty  of  political 
Independence  of  any  country.  Now  we  must 
look  to  see  If  in  the  economical  and  social 
fields  conditions  of  justice  and  cooperation 
exist  which  will  satisfy  our  peoples  and  it  is 
in  this  aspect  that  we  have  to  confess  to  the 
lack  of  a  policy  of  inter-American  social 
and  economic  cooperation. 

The  principal  problem  of  Latin  American 
economic  policy  Is  that  none  exists.  We  say 
this  without  passion  but  with  friendly  frank- 
ness toward  the  United  States.  The  regkmal 
system  Is  equally  In  crisis  and  only  a  theo- 
retical level  have  we  studied  formulas  for 
reciprocal  acceleration  of  trade  only  slightly 
based  on  reality.  We  have  had  programs  for 
cooperation  which  were  not  intended  at  the 
time  to  meet  the  development  requirements 
of  Latin  America  or  programs  for  coopera- 
tion surrounded  by  solemn  declarations 
which  evaded,  in  their  concrete  applications, 
the  appropriate  solutions  to  problems  origi- 
nating In  the  inequalities  of  trade  condi- 
tions. 

The  self-evident  and  abysmal  result  of 
that  situation  in  our  hemisphere  is  that  In 
the  early  sevenUes  Latin  America  bIIII  has 
no  continental  policy  of  a  broad,  progressive, 
and  generous  economic  and  social  nature! 
It  must  be  admitted  once  and  for  all  that  we 
have  avoided  finding  solutions  to  the  basic 
problems.  This  occurred  in  1934  with  the 
Good  Neighbor  policy  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  which  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
new  age  of  political  coUaboraUon  in  the 
Americas  but  lacked  an  economic  concept. 
It  was  only  when  deep  rif  te  had  appeared  in 
the  regional  system  that,  twelve  years  later, 
we  were  to  hear  of  cooperation  tor  progress; 
but  the  Alliance  proclaimed  in  1961  by  an- 
other President  of  the  United  States,  John 
F.  Kennedy,  began  to  pale  and  decline  follow- 
ing the  Immense  tragedy  that  forever  ended 
the  promise  to  mankind  of  a  youthful  spirit 
so  Imbued  with  intelligence. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  signified  an  un- 
questionable step  forward,  but  it  soon  lost 
its  original  meaning  and  was  not  employed 
to  Implement  fully  the  fourth  point  of  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este,  which  deals  with 
the  position  of  basic  products.  For  ten  years, 
the  war  In  Viet  Nam  held  the  attenUon  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
was  impossible  to  carry  out  any  far-reaching 
examination  of  the  measures  Intended  to 
facilitate  the  expansion  of  Latin  American 
trade  or  to  demand  that  the  industrialized 
cotintries,  particularly  the  United  States, 
fulfill  the  obligations  assumed  In  the  United 
Nations  Conferences  on  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment. 

LaUn  America  has  had  occasion  in  re- 
cent years  to  ask  Itself  just  what  Is  Its  so- 
caUed  "special  relationship"  with  the 
United  States,  although  vre  do  understand 
that  a  world  power  has  obligations  to  all 
continents,  and  not  Just  to  one  of  them.  But 
what  Is  wrong  In  the  Americas  is  not  simply 
one  aspect  or  another  nor  even  the  end  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  which  la  a  well- 
known  factor,  nor  the  decline  of  the  assist- 
ance poUcj,  whose  crisis  was  noted  in  the 
19«7  Pearson  Report  to  the  World  Bank. 
What  is  wrong  is  the  whole  of  hemispheric 
economic  relations,  which  must  undergo  a 
fundamental  and  positive  change  If  we  are 
to  prevent  frustration  and  discontent  from 
growing  even  more  acute. 

Latin  America  could  take  no  satisfaction 
from  mere  repetition  of  well-known  prin- 
ciples. In  coming  years,  relations  with  the 
United  States  should  be  based  on  a  policy  of 
participation  by  all  the  countries  of  this 
hemisphere  In  every  decision  that  affects 
their  vital  Interests  or  their  political  or  eco- 
nomic situation  In  the  world.  The  develop- 
ing countries  of  this  hemisphere  cannot  con- 
tinue to  be  mere  distant  spectators  of  dis- 
cussions  concerning   the   balance   of  peace 
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and  securtiy  In  Its  many  political  and  eco- 
nomic aspects.  We  are  living  In  an  era  of 
such  close  Interdependence  that  any  ab- 
normal situation  In  the  areas  of  peace  or 
economics  affects  all  countries. 

These  new  relations  between  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  the  United  States  also  call  for  a  con- 
cept of  regional  security  that  is  not  simply 
based  on  or  limited  to  the  bare  facts  that 
we  have  Included  in  existing  treaties  but 
rather  takes  Into  account  the  factor  of 
the  economic  insecurity  that  results  when 
acts  of  one  nation  vitally  affect  the  econ- 
omies of  other  developing  countries.  Simi- 
larly, these  relations  imply  the  detachment 
of  the  Interests  of  private  foreign  capital 
from  a  multilateral  Inter-American  policy 
whose  dimensions  surpass  those  of  the  great 
transnational  enterprises  and  whose  direc- 
tion corresponds  in  purity  to  the  govern- 
ments of  the  sovereign  States  that  compose 
our  hemisphere. 

The  clear  and  undeniable  fact  recorded 
by  the  United  Nations  Economic  Commission 
for  Latin  America  in  its  last  yearly  report 
is  the  enormous  trade  deficit — more  than  1 .2 
billion  dollars — of  the  poor  countries  of  this 
hemisphere,  which  results  from  the  fact  that 
United  States  exports  to  Latin  America  are 
far  greater  than  its  imports  from  those  same 
countries.  The  Industrial  progress  of  Latin 
America  has  been  almost  miraculous.  It  has 
meant  overcoming  the  difficulties  Implicit  in 
the  limited  domestic  markets  and  the  tariff 
barriers  encountered  in  foreign  markets.  All 
of  this  has  occurred  within  an  accelerated 
process  of  urbanization  that  restricts  the 
amount  of  domestic  funds  available  for  at- 
tending to  the  needs  of  depressed  areas,  hun- 
ger zones,  and  poverty  belts. 

What  will  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  of  America  toward  Latin  America  in 
the  coming  years  of  this  decade?  In  recent 
years  we  have  attended  innumerable  re- 
gional and  world  conferences.  We  have  at- 
tended all  the  United  Nations  Conferences  on 
Trade  and  Development  and  have  come  away 
as  disappointed  as  other  Third  World  coun- 
tries. What  can  be  done  to  lighten  the  bur- 
den of  Latin  American  farmers  and  workers? 
How  can  we  achieve  true  transfer  of  tech- 
nology to  Latin  America  and  offset  growing 
urbanization  with  greater  production?  We 
have  forgotten  the  goals  set  by  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  American  States  at  the  Punta 
del  Este  Conference  in  1967  regarding  Latin 
America's  economic  Integration  and  indus- 
trial development  and  consequently  the 
agreements  reached  on  multinational  inte- 
gration to  Improve  Latin  America's  inter- 
national trade  conditions  have  remained  as 
mere  words  on  paper. 

In  1967,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
declared  his  firm  support  of  the  promises 
made.  But  the  focus  of  international  prob- 
lems has  most  certainly  changed  since  then. 
Negotiating  mechanisms  of  a  global  type  have 
been  created  that  include  more  than  one 
hundred  and  thirty  nations;  regionalism  in 
the  economic  and  political  fields  has  lost 
much  of  its  reason  for  being  because  of  the 
inclination  shown  by  Latin  American  coun- 
tries to  be  heard  at  world  forums  In  order 
to  solve  their  most  urgent  problems,  closely 
related  to  those  occurring  in  other  hemi- 
spheres. We  are  still  convinced  that  it  Is 
necessary  to  preserve  our  regional  organiza- 
tions while  basically  reforming  their  struc- 
tures and  procedures.  Nevertheless,  we  live 
In  a  world  of  close  global  relationships. 

Because  of  this,  we  have  searched  for  a  new 
form  of  dialogue  that  will  set  aside  artificial 
forms  of  diplomatic  protocol,  the  prefabri- 
cated phrases  contained  In  declarations  and 
repeated  with  different  city  names.  In  short, 
the  repetition  of  useless  things.  Together  with 
His  Excellency,  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States,  of  whose 
capacity,  universal  vision  of  International 
problems,  knowledge  and  tact  we  are  con- 
vinced, we  wish  to  attempt  a  diplomacy  of 


reality  and  truth,  of  an  acknowledgement  of 
facts,  because  we  are  certain  that  It  will  be 
less  detrimental  for  our  countries  to  be 
aware  of  the  true  state  of  hemispheric  rela- 
tionships, than  to  deceive  each  other  by 
manifestations  of  artificial  solidarity.  (Ap- 
plause.] 

The  era  of  conference  rhetoric  Is  over  for 
Latin  America,  and  more  particularly  the 
period  of  general  statements  on  economic 
and  social  development  which  so  interested 
the  economists  in  the  I960's.  From  the  time 
of  the  Act  of  Bogota  of  1960  to  the  Vliia  del 
Mar  Declaration  in  1969  an  enormoxis  amount 
of  basic  texts  was  accumulated,  each  repre- 
senting a  step  forward  in  the  crystallization 
of  collective  thought  realized  on  the  occasion 
of  the  1960  Declaration.  The  decade  came  to 
a  close  in  Vliia  del  Mar  with  a  substantial 
text  defining  all  aspects  of  Inter-Amerlcan 
and  international  cooperation. 

All  these  declarations  reflect  the  firm  and 
unequivocal  affirmation  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can personality,  a  personality  with  its  own 
criteria  and  values  which,  as  was  defined  at 
Vliia  del  Mar,  has  contributed  to  growing 
and  Justified  continental  nationalism.  This 
is  supported  by  Latin  America's  unfailing  re- 
jection of  all  kinds  of  intervention  and  pres- 
sures both  in  the  political  and  economic 
fields.  Latin  America  accepts  no  form  of 
colonialism  nor  even  attenuated  paternalism 
inasmuch  as  one  of  the  fundamental  riglits 
of  a  nation  Is  that  of  choosing  its  political 
and  social  system.  [Light  applause.] 

The  policy  of  plurality  of  ideologies  is  one 
of  the  bases  for  hemispheric  cooperation.  The 
framework  for  the  principles  of  inter-Ameri- 
can cooperation  has  been  delineated  many 
times. 

What  has  been  lacking  are  the  necessary 
mechanisms  for  incorporating  such  principles 
into  the  everyday  life  of  countries  of  the 
hemisphere,  and  to  ensure  that  these  princi- 
ples do  not  remain  static,  alien  to  the  anxi- 
eties of  development.  The  Declaration  of  Vina 
del  Mar,  as  previous  ones,  did  not  further 
them  with  a  subsequent  dialogue  as  is  now 
envisioned.  The  result  was  that  shortly  there- 
after, the  noble  principles  found  their  way 
back  into  the  file  of  good  intentions  which, 
according  to  popular  saying,  pave  the  way 
to  Hell. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  now  find  ourselves 
in  a  time  of  dialogue  and  negotiations  be- 
tween great  powers,  between  continents  and 
even  between  economic  groups.  Confronta- 
tion was  the  strategy  of  the  Cold  War,  in 
the  same  mamter  In  which  dialogue  Is  an 
institution  characteristic  of  the  "Detente", 
an  institution  which  has  found  in  His  Excel- 
lency Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  a  statesman  im- 
bued with  faith  and  an  unfaltering  deter- 
mination to  obtain  results  based  on  reality. 
Dialogue  is,  furthermore,  very  much  in  keep- 
ing with  this  time  of  change  and  uncertainty 
In  the  International  economic  scene.  We  do 
not  know  what  position  will  be  reserved  for 
poor  countries  and  what  to  the  rich. 

A  deeply-rooted  monetary  disturbance  has 
been  affecting  highly  industrialized  nations 
to  the  point  where  the  precepts  established  in 
the  Bretton  Woods  Agreement  of  1944  have 
been  found  to  be  Inadequate.  At  that  time, 
the  possibility  of  establishing  fixed  parities 
was  considered.  And  what  we  have  been  ask- 
ing for  insistently  is  that  at  least  the  effects 
of  the  devaluations  In  rich  countries  not  re- 
bound on  the  weak  economies  of  poor  coun- 
tries. That  Is  why  we  believe  that  the  mone- 
tary problem  is  closely  linked  to  other  aspects 
of  International  economy  such  as  commerce 
and  the  transfer  of  real  resources. 

Without  considering  the  energy  crisis, 
which  enipted  unexpectedly  as  one  more  issue 
in  the  field  already  eroded  by  the  crisis  suf- 
fered by  strong  currencies,  we  now  face  the 
most  uncertain  moment  in  the  field  of  in- 
ternational economy  since  the  beginning  of 
the  postwar  period.  We,  then,  cannot  resort 
to  rigid  and  intransigent  texts  for  any  of  the 


two  parties  to  the  dialogue — the  United 
States  and  lAtln  America — nor  can  we  be 
carried  away  by  the  Jurldicial  habit  of  our 
culture  which  seeks  in  solemn,  multilateral 
treaties  of  an  almost  evangelical  nature,  the 
solutions  for  myriad  problems  which  require 
the  constant  and  patient  effort  of  our  coun- 
tries, Latin  America  and  the  United  States, 
together  with  other  covtntries  of  the  world. 

No  region  can  resolve  all  of  Its  problems 
by  Itself.  But  we  have  wanted  to  be  precise 
and  this  dialogue,  which  began  in  the  fall 
of  1973  with  the  improvisation  of  easy  and 
spontaneous  things  but  with  pressing  mat- 
ters in  mind,  was  formalized  during  the  Con- 
ference of  Foreign  Ministers  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica convened  by  my  country,  the  Republic 
of  Colombia.  This  step  was  taken  by  Colom- 
bia with  the  best  wish  to  serve  as  the  In- 
strument for  united  and  free  action  of  Latin 
America.  We  felt  we  should  think  as  a  con- 
tinent and  act  with  the  assurance  and  self- 
possession  of  mature  societies,  without  use- 
less discord  or  rhetorical  verbosity,  with  new 
formulas  to  further  progress  and  economic 
Justice. 

The  eight  points  of  the  Bogota  Document 
are  a  general  framework,  almost  an  index,  of 
the  Issues  of  greatest  concern  to  us  which 
we  submitted  to  His  Excellency  Dr.  Henry 
Kissinger.  What  we  had  in  mind  for  this 
conference  was  a  new  style  in  which  we 
would  use  the  simple  forms  of  political  dia- 
logue, eliminating  the  antiquated  proce- 
dures of  an  International  bureaucratic  sys- 
tem. The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  has,  in  turn,  suggested  other  issues. 
In  every  Instance,  we  are  determined  to 
bring  to  the  conference  table  the  central 
theme  of  Latin  America,  redemption  of  its 
poverty  and  the  application  of  economic 
Justice  for  this  part  of  the  world. 

Colombia  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  it 
promoted  this  dialogue,  together  with  other 
nations  of  the  hemisphere.  It  was  our  wish 
that  there  be  no  exceptions  to  Latin  Ameri- 
can unity,  that  In  the  future  it  should  in- 
clude all  sovereign  nations  of  this  continent, 
each  with  its  own  way  of  life  and  its  own 
economic  or  political  system,  but  all  united 
by  that  great  goal  of  redeeming  Latin 
American  man  from  poverty,  sickness  and 
Ignorance.  The  final  objective  of  this  policy 
which  Latin  America  supports  with  fervor, 
enthusiasm  and  great  expectations,  is  man. 
in  an  America  where  economic  disparities 
still  prevail. 

Our  thesis — the  greatest  among  all — Is 
that  of  the  human  being  who  suffers  the 
rigors  of  cold  In  the  mountains  and  the  In- 
tensity of  heat  in  the  plains  and  which,  day 
by  day,  creates  the  future  of  his  country, 
with  his  hands,  sinking  tools  in  the  soil  or 
striking  metals  on  the  forge,  as  did  the  men 
of  ancient  Hellas  when  service  to  their  city 
was  a  constant  task.  Man  has  suffered  the 
stigma  of  later  forms  of  slavery  and  submis- 
sion. His  spirit  Is  nurtured  by  the  sun.  air. 
rain  and  murmuring  streams.  He  is  the  liv- 
ing image  of  the  countries  towards  which 
this  dialogue  must  be  directed. 

It  could  well  be  that  Latin  America  and 
the  United  are  not  fully  Identified  in  all  of 
their  international  political  and  economic 
concepts.  Each  has  a  special  situation;  we 
are  part  of  the  underdeveloped  world  and 
the  United  States  is  the  most  prosperous  na- 
tion in  the  world.  We  do  not  hold  to  a  candid 
vision  of  international  order  which  would 
lead  us  to  confuse  Juridical  equality  with 
economic  equality.  But,  we  do  feel  that  we 
can  coexist  within  a  mutual  respect  for  our 
sovereignties  and  the  free  self-determina- 
tion of  our  peoples.  Not  even  the  wealthiest 
nations  can  overlook  the  obligation  of  soli- 
darity with  the  poor  countries. 

We  aspire  to  an  era  of  full  economic  and 
social  Justice  for  the  nations  of  this  hemi- 
sphere, for  our  peoples  and  for  Latin  Ameri- 
can man.  But  behind  simple  words,  we  per- 
ceive reality.  The  challenge  to  poverty  has 
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become  a  solidarity  of  poverty.  And  tl4re  will 
be  no  peace  without  a  new  economic  §nd  so- 
cial order  in  the  world  which  implies  i  better 
distribution  of  wealth  among  nationf. 

Our  thesis  is  peace  through  Justice^or  the 
hungry  peoples  of  all  continents.        | 

e.  ADDKESS  or  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  WNRT  A. 
KISSINCEB  TO  THE  CONFERENCE  OF  fTLATEL- 
OLCO,  MEXICO  OTT  | 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  collea^es  and 
friends.  When  I  listened  to  the  |revlous 
qiieakers,  I  was  seized  by  an  unchar«:terlzed 
feeling  of  humility.  It  became  clea|  to  me 
tliat  in  the  art  of  epic  oratory.  th«|  United 
States  is  an  underdeveloped  country. 

We  owe  our  host  country  and  Its  iiaders  a 
profound  debt  of  gratitude  for  spoisoring 
this  meeting  and  for  the  exoellenc^t  of  the 
arrangements  which  they  have  made^>erson- 
ally,  I  have  q>ent  many  happy  dayf  in  this 
great  country.  And  I  have  bad  the  |rlvilege 
of  the  advice,  wisdom  and  on  occasion  the 
tenacious  opposition  of  the  Presldenl^ft>f  Mex- 
ico and  bis  Foreign  Minister  who^  defend 
their  concept  of  Justice  and  their  Rational 
Interest  with  passion.  I  looit  forwa]|l  to  an 
equally  franlc,  friendly,  intense  and  c«istruc- 
tive  dialogue  with  all  my  colleague^at  this 
conference.  i 

On  a  plaque  in  Mexico's  imposing  Muse- 
um of  Anthropology  are  etched  phrases 
which  carry  a  special  meaning  for  |ihls  oc- 
casion :  t 

"Nations  find  courage  and  confitfence  to 
face  the  future  by  loolLlng  to  the  gre||.ness  of 
their  past.  Mexican,  seek  yourself  in  ^e  mir- 
ror of  this  greatness.  Stranger,  con^m  here 
the  unity  of  human  destiny.  Clvlfzatlons 
pass;  but  men  will  always  reflect  tf 
of  the  struggle  to  build  them  " 

We  assemble  in  the  splendid  sh^ 
history's  monuments.  Tbey  remlnc 
what  can  be  achieved  by  inspiratior 
what  can  be  lost  when  peoples  ml 
opportunity.  We  in  the  Americas  no^have  a 
great  opportunity  to  vindicate  our  olq  dream 
of  building  a  new  world  of  justice  an|  peace, 
to  assure  the  well-being  of  our  peoplis — and 
to  leave  what  we  achieve  as  a  monufient  to 
our  striving. 

Our  conunon  inpulse  in  meeting  hi 
fulfill  the  promise  of  America  as  th| 
nent  which  l>eckoned  men  to  fulfill 
best  in  them.  Our  common  reality  is  \ 
ognition  of  our  diversity.  Our 
termination  Is  to  derive  strength  fr^  that 
diversity,  and  forge  our  historical  n^d  geo- 
graphical links  into  shared  purp<^e  and 
endeavor.  I 

In  this  spirit  the  United  States  c«ered  a 
new  dialogue  last  October.  | 

In  this  spirit  the  countries  of  thC  Amer- 
icas responded  In  Bogota  last  Novemlier. 

We  meet  here  as  equals — represe|itatlveo 
Of  our  Individual  modes  of  life,  buf  united 
by  one  aspiration — to  build  a  nelr  com- 
munity. I 

We  have  an  historic  foundation  oa  which 
to  build;  we  live  in  a  world  that  t^es  our 
enterprise  a  special  meaning  and  uriency. 

On  behalf  of  President  Nixon,  I  j;ommit 
the  United  States  to  undertake  thislrenture 
with  dedication  and  energy.  i 

The  U.S.  commitment      g 

Our  concern  has  dominated  all  otSers  as  I 
have  met  privately  with  some  of  gny  col- 
leagues m  this  room.  Does  the  Unltef  States 
really  care?  Is  this  another  exercise  0t  high- 
sounding  declarations  followed  by  ^ng  pe- 
riods of  neglect?  i| 

These  questions — not  unrelated  Ao  his- 
torical experience — define  our  task.Aon  be- 
half of  my  colleagues  of  the  Americ&i  dele- 
gation and  myself  let  me  stress  tha^we  arc 
here  to  give  effect  to  a  new  attltudcgand  to 
help  shape  a  new  policy.  The  presen^  of  so 
many  distinguished  leaders  from  thetfUnlted 
States  Congress  underlines  the  deptmof  the 
United  States  concern  for  its  ncighbfrs  and 
the  determination  of  our  governmenUto  im- 


plement our  agreements  through  a  partner- 
ship between  the  Executive  and  Leglslatlv« 
branches. 

The  time  has  come  to  infuse  the  Western 
Hemisphere  relationships  with  a  new  spirit. 
In  the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  cen- 
turies, the  United  States  declared  what  those 
outside  this  hemisphere  should  not  do 
within  it.  In  the  103O's  we  stipulated  what 
the  United  States  would  not  do. 

Today  we  meet  on  the  basis  of  our  agenda 
and  our  common  needs.  I  agree  with  one  of 
my  dlstingiilshed  colleagues  who  said  on 
arrival  that  the  time  had  come  to  meet  as 
brothers,  not  as  sons.  Today — together — we 
can  begin  giving  expression  to  our  common 
aspirations  and  start  shaping  our  common 
future. 

In  my  view,  our  fundamental  task  at  this 
meeting — more  important  even  than  the 
specifics  of  our  agenda — is  to  set  a  common 
direction  and  Infuse  our  efforts  with  new 
purpose.  Let  us  therefore  avoid  both  con- 
descension and  confrontation.  If  the  United 
States  Is  not  to  presume  to  supply  all  the 
answers,  neither  should  it  be  asked  to  bear 
all  the  responsibilities,  let  us  together  bring 
about  a  new  commitment  to  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican community. 

Let  us  not  be  satisfied  with  proclama- 
tions but  chart  a  program  of  work  worthy 
of  the  challenge  before  us. 

Let  us  create  a  new  spirit  in  our  rela- 
tions— the  spirit  of  Tlatelolco. 

An  interdependent  world 

A  century  ago  a  U.S.  President  described 
to  the  Congress  of  bis  time  the  difficulties 
facing  the  country:  "It  is  a  condition  which 
confronts  u.s — not  a  theory." 

The  condition  we  confront  today  is  a 
world  where  Interdependence  is  a  fact,  not  a 
choice. 

The  products  of  man's  technical  genius — ■ 
weapons  of  incalculable  power,  a  global  eco- 
nomic system.  Instantaneous  communica- 
tions, a  technology  that  consumes  finite  re- 
sources at  an  ever  spreading  rate — have  com- 
pressed this  planet  and  multiplied  our  mu- 
tual dependence.  The  problems  of  peace,  of 
Justice,  of  human  dignity,  of  hunger  and  in- 
flation and  pollution,  of  the  scarcity  of  phy- 
sical materials  and  the  surplus  of  spiritual 
despair,  cannot  be  resolved  on  a  national 
basis.  All  are  now  caught  up  In  the  tides  of 
world  events — consumers  and  producers,  the 
affluent  and  the  poor,  the  free  and  the  ex- 
pressed, the  mighty  and  the  weak. 

The  world  and  this  Hemisphere  can  re- 
spond in  one  of  two  ways. 

There  is  the  path  of  autarchy.  Each  na- 
tion can  try  to  exploit  its  particular  advan- 
tftgM  And  Bkllls.  ftnd  bargain  biiatfraily  lor 
what  It  needs.  Each  nation  can  try  to  look 
after  itself  and  shrug  its  shoulders  at  the 
plight  of  those  less  well  endowed. 

But  history  tells  ns  that  this  leads  to 
ever  more  vicious  competition,  the  waste  of 
resoxirces,  the  stunting  of  technological  ad- 
vance, and — moat  fundamentally — growing 
pnlltlcal  tensions  which  unravel  the  fabric 
of  global  stability.  If  we  take  this  route,  we 
and  our  children  will  pay  a  terrible  price. 

Or  we  can  take  the  path  of  collaboration. 
Nations  can  recognize  that  only  In  working 
with  others  can  they  most  effectively  work 
for  themselves.  A  cooperative  world  reflects 
the  imperatives  of  technical  and  economic 
necessity,  but  above  all  the  sweep  of  human 
aspirations. 

The  United  States  Is  pledged  to  this  sec- 
ond courte.  We  believe  that  we  of  the  Ameri- 
cas should  undert.ike  It  together.  This  Hemi- 
sphere Is  a  reflection  of  mankind.  Its  di- 
versity of  the  globe.  It  knows  the  afflictions 
and  frustrations  of  the  impoverished.  At 
the  same  time,  nutny  of  Its  members  are 
leaders  among  modernizing  societies.  Much 
has  been  done  to  overcome  high  mortality 
rates,  widespread  illiteracy,  and  grinding 
poverty.  This  Ilsmisphere  uniquely  includes 


the  perceptlcms  of  the  poet-industrial  so- 
cieties, of  thoee  who  are  only  beginning  to 
sample  the  benefits  of  modernization  and 
of  those  who  are  in  mid -passage. 

The  Americas  reach  out  to  other  constella- 
tions as  well.  The  nations  of  Latin  America 
and  the  Caribbean  share  much  of  the  stir- 
rings of  the  Third  World.  The  United  States 
is  engaged  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  on 
a  global  basis.  Pursuing  oiu-  separate  ways 
narrowly,  we  could  drift  apart  toward  dif- 
ferent poles.  Working  together,  we  can  rein- 
force our  well-being  and  strengthen  the  pros- 
pects for  global  cooperation. 

So  let  us  begin  in  this  Hemisphere.  If  we, 
here  in  this  room,  fall  to  grasp  the  conse- 
,  quences  of  Interdependence,  if  we  cannot 
make  the  multiplicity  of  our  ties  a  source 
of  unity  and  strength,  then  the  prospects 
for  success  elsewhere  are  dim  indeed.  The 
world  community  which  we  seek  to  build 
should  have  a  Western  Hemisphere  com- 
munity as  one  of  its  central  pillars. 

President  Echeverrla  foresaw  the  gather- 
ing force  of  Interdependence  in  1972  when 
he  set  forth  his  Charter  of  the  Economic 
Rights  and  EKities  of  States  as  a  guide  for 
the  conduct  of  relations  among  countries 
at  different  levels  of  economic  development. 
Last  September  before  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  I  endorsed  that  concept. 
At  first,  some  were  concerned  because  they 
saw  the  Charter  as  a  set  of  unilateral  de- 
mands; it  has  since  become  clear  that  it  is 
a  farslghted  concept  of  mutual  obligations. 
In  the  emerging  world  of  Interdependence, 
the  weak  as  well  as  the  strong  have  responsi- 
bilities, and  the  world's  interest  is  each  na- 
tion's interest. 

We  can  start  by  making  the  concept  of 
the  Charter  a  reality  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

THE    U.S.    VIEW    OP   THE   AMERICAN   COMMCNrTT 

The  United  States  wUl  do  its  full  part  to 
see  that  our  enterprise  succeeds.  We  can 
make  a  major  contribution,  but  it  would  be 
in  nobody's  interest  If  we  raised  impossible 
expectations,  leaving  our  peoples  frustrated 
and  our  community  empty. 

We  will  promise  only  what  we  can  deliver. 
We  will  make  what  we  can  deliver  count. 

I  have  carefully  studied  the  agenda  for 
this  meeting  you  prepared  in  Bogota.  I  will 
respond  in  detail  to  its  specifics  in  our  pri- 
vate sessions.  But  I  will  say  here  that  I  have 
come  to  a  greater  understanding  of  the 
deeply  felt  motivations  behind  the  phrases  of 
this  agenda. 

You  are  concerned — 

That  the  United  SUtes  has  put  aside  its 
special  commitment  to  the  Hemisphere: 

That  we  will  allow  old  issues  to  go  un- 
resolved while  new  ones  are  created; 

That  we  seek  not  community  but  domi- 
nance; 

That  our  relationship  does  not  adequately 
contribute  to  human  welfare  in  the  hemi- 
sphere, that  it  is  often  irrelevant  to  your 
needs  and  an  obstacle  to  their  fulfillment. 

In  response  let  me  outline  the  direction 
the  United  States  proposes  to  Its  friends  in 
reded  lea  ting  itself  to  a  new  era  of  Western 
Heml.sphere  relationships.  I  look  forward  to 
hearing  your  own  views  so  that  together  we 
can  make  the  Western  Hemisphere  Com- 
munity a  reality. 

The  United  States  will  do  its  utmost  to 
settle  outstanding  differences.  During  the 
past  year,  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
solved  the  long-standing  Colorado  River 
salinity  dispute.  Two  weeks  ago  Panama  and 
the  United  States— taking  account  of  tbe  ad- 
vice of  their  partners  at  Bogota — signed  a 
document  that  foreshadows  a  new  relation- 
ship. And  Just  48  hours  ago,  Peru  and  the 
United  States  settled  a  dispute  over  compen- 
sation for  the  exercise  of  Peru's  sovereign 
right  to  nationalize  property  for  public  pur- 
poses. 
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The  United  States  is  prepared  to  work  with 
the  other  nations  of  this  hemisphere  on 
methods  to  eliminate  new  disputes  or  to 
mitigate  their  effect. 

Some  of  our  most  troublesome  problems 
have  arisen  over  differences  concerning  the 
respective  rights  and  obligations  of  private 
United  States  firms  operating  In  foreign 
countries,  and  the  countries  which  host 
them. 

On  the  one  hand,  in  keeping  with  the 
Calvo  Doctrine,  most  nations  of  this  hemi- 
sphere affirm  that  a  foreign  investor  has  no 
right  to  invoke  the  protection  of  his  home 
government.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United 
States  has  held  that  nations  have  the  right  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  their  investors.  This 
conviction  is  reflected  in  the  legislative  pro- 
visions of  the  Gonzales  and  Hlckenlooper 
Amendments. 

Realistically,  we  must  admit  that  these  two 
conceptions  cannot  be  quickly  reconciled.  But 
the  United  States  is  prepared  to  begin  a 
process  to  this  end  Immediately  and  to  mlti  - 
gate  their  effects.  Even  before  a  final  resolu- 
tion of  the  philosophical  and  legal  Issues, 
we  are  ready  to  explore  means  by  which  dis- 
putes can  be  removed  from  the  forefront  of 
our  inter-governmental  relations. 

In  our  private  meetings  I  shall  make  spe- 
cific proposals  to  establish  agreed  machinery 
which  might  narrow  the  scope  of  disputes. 
We  might  consider  the  establishment  of  a 
working  group  to  examine  various  procedures 
for  fact  finding,  conciliation,  or  the  settrt^ 
ment  of  disputes.  Other  approaches  are  pos- 
sible, and  I  shall  welcome  the  views  of  my 
colleagues.  Let  me  affirm  here  that  a  proce- 
dure acceptable  to  all  the  parties  would  re- 
move these  disputes  as  factors  in  United 
States  decisions  respecting  assistance  rela- 
tionships with  host  countries.  We  would  be 
prepared  to  discuss  with  our  Congress  ap- 
propriate modification  of  our  leg^islatlon. 
•  •  •  •  • 

But  we  cannot  achieve  ouir  goals  simply 
by  remedying  specific  grievances.  A  special 
community  can  only  emerge  if  we  infuse  it 
with  life  and  substance. 

We  must  renew  our  political  commitment 
to  a  Western  Hemisphere  system.  Thomas 
Macaulay  once  observed,  "It  is  not  tha 
machinery  we  employ,  but  the  spirit  we  are 
of  that  binds  men  together."  We  are  here 
because  we  recognize  the  need  for  coopera- 
tion. Yet  we  can  only  cooperate  if  our  people 
truly  believe  that  we  are  united  by  common 
purposes  and  a  sense  of  common  destiny. 

The  United  States  will  be  guided  by  these 
principles: 

We  will  not  impose  our  political  prefer- 
ences; 

We  will  not  intervene  In  tbe  domestic  af- 
fairs of  others; 

We  will  seek  a  free  association  of  proud 
peoples. 

/n  this  way.  the  Western  Hemisphere  com- 
munity can  make  its  voice  and  interests  Jelt 
in  the  world. 

We  realize  that  United  States  global  In- 
terests sometimes  lead  to  actions  that  have 
a  major  effect  on  our  sister  republics.  We 
understand,  too,  that  there  is  no  wholly  satis- 
factory solution  to  this  problem. 

However,  to  CMitribute  to  the  sense  of  com- 
munity we  all  seek,  the  United  States  here 
commits  itself  to  close  and  constant  con- 
sultation with  its  hemispheric  associates  on 
political  and  econonUc  isisues  of  common  In- 
terest— particularly  when  these  Issues  vitally 
affect  the  interests  of  our  partners  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  ~ 

In  my  view,  the  best  way  to  coordinate  pol- 
icies is  to  make  a  systematic  attempt  to 
shape  the  future.  I  therefore  recommend 
that  today's  meeting  be  considered  the  first 
of  a  series.  The  foreign  ministers  assembled 
here  should  meet  periodically  for  an  infor- 
mal review  of  the  International  situation  and 
of  cMumon   Hemispheric  problems.   In   the 


interval  between  our  meetings,  the  heads  of 
our  planning  staffs  or  senior  officials  vrith 
similar  responsibilities  should  meet  on  a 
regular  basis  to  assess  progress  on  a  common 
agenda.  The  principle  of  consultation  on 
matters  affecting  each  other's  interests 
should  be  applied  to  the  fullest  extent  possi- 
ble. 

Specifically: 

The  United  States  is  prepnred  to  consult 
and  adjust  its  positions  on  the  basis  of 
reciprocity,  in  the  multilateral  trade  nego- 
tiations. 

TTie  United  States  also  recognizes  a  funda- 
mental congrulty  of  interests  among  the 
countries  of  the  Hemisphere  in  global  mone- 
tary matters.  We  favor  a  strong  voice  for 
Latin  America  in  the  management  of  a  new 
monetary  system — Just  as  we  favor  its  effec- 
tive participation  In  the  reform  of  this  sys- 
tem. 

The  United  States  Is  ready  to  undertake 
prior  consultation  in  other  international  ne- 
gotiations such  as  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference, the  World  Food  Conference  and  the 
World  Population  Conference. 

The  Western  Hemisphere  should  promote 
a  decent  life  for  all  its  citizens. 

No  community  is  worthy  of  its  name  that 
does  not  actively  foster  the  dignity  and  pros- 
perity of  its  peoples.  The  United  States  as 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  country  in  the 
Hemisphere  recognizes  a  special  obligation 
in  this  regard. 

Let  me  sketch  here  the  program  which 
President  Nixon  has  authorized  and  which  I 
shall  discuss  in  greater  detail  with  my  col- 
league this  afternoon. 

First,  in  trade.  During  the  period  of  great 
conomic  uncertainty  arising  from  the  energy 
situation,  it  Is  essential  that  nations  behave 
cooperatively  and  not  take  protective  or  re- 
strictive action.  I  pledge  to  you  today  that 
the  United  States  will  do  Its  utmost  to  avoid 
placing  any  new  limitations  on  access  by 
Latin  America  to  its  domestic  market. 

In  the  same  spirit  we  renew  our  commit- 
ment to  the  system  of  Generalized  Tariff 
Preferences.  We  shall  strongly  support  this 
legislation.  Once  It  is  enacted,  we  will  con- 
sult closely  with  you  on  how  it  can  be  most 
beneficial  to  your  needs. 

Second,  in  science  and  technology.  We 
want  to  Improve  our  private  and  govern- 
mental efforts  to  make  available  needed 
technology,  suited  to  varying  stages  of  de- 
velopment in  such  vital  areas  as  education, 
housing  and  agriculture.  Private  enterprise 
is  the  most  effective  carrier  of  technology 
across  national  borders,  but  government  can 
usefully  apraise  tbe  overall  needs  and  ^ur 
progress.  The  United  States  therefore  recom- 
mends that  we  establish  an  Inter-American 
Commission  on  Science  and  Technology.  It 
should  be  composed  of  leading  scientists 
and  experts  from  all  tbe  Americas  and  report 
to  governments  on  tbe  basis  of  regular 
meetings. 

Third,  in  energy.  This  Hemisphere,  linking 
oil-producing  and  oil-consuming  countries, 
is  uniquely  situated  for  cooperative  solu- 
tions of  this  problem.  The  United  States  is 
prepared  to  share  research  for  the  develop- 
ment of  energy  sources.  We  will  encourage 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  to 
adapt  its  lending  and  fund-raising  activities 
to  cushion  the  current  strains.  We  are  also 
prepared  to  explore  ways  of  financing  oil 
deficits,  including  the  removal  of  remain- 
ing institutional  impediments  to  your  access 
to  United  States  capital  markets. 

Fourth,  in  development  assistance.  The 
United  States  government  In  its  Executive 
Branch  is  committed  to  maintain  our  aid 
levels,  despite  rising  energy  costs.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  development  problem  can 
no  longer  be  resolved  simply  by  accelerating 
official  assistance.  We  need  a  comprehensive 
review  and  recommendations  on  bow  all 
flows    of   capital    and    technology — whether 


from  concessional  assistance,  world  capital 
markets  or  export  credits — can  contribute 
most  effectively  to  hemispheric  needs.  I 
recommend  charging  an  inter-American 
body  with  these  tasks. 

Fifth,  in  reshaping  the  inter-American 
system.  We  must  identify  and  preserve  those 
a-spects  of  the  Rio  Treaty  and  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  which  have  shielded 
the  Hemisphere  from  outside  conflict  and 
helped  preserve  regional  peace. 

Some  form  of  institutional  structure  for 
peace  and  cooperation  is  clearly  necessary. 
However,  we  must  reinforce  the  formal 
structure  of  tbe  OAS  by  modernizing  its  in- 
stitutions and  agreeing  on  the  principles  of 
inter-Americ.in  relations.  The  United  States 
is  prepared  to  cooperate  in  creative  adjust- 
ments to  meet  new  conditions. 
Next  steps 

A  Spanish  poet  once  wrote:  "Traveler, 
there  is  no  path;  paths  are  made  by  walk- 
ing." 

This  is  our  most  Immediate  need.  We  are 
not  here  to  write  a  communique  but  to  chart 
a  course.  Our  success  will  be  measured  by 
whether  we  in  fact  start  a  Journey.  I  suggest 
we  move  ahead  in  three  ways: 

First,  let  us  make  clear  to  our  peoples  that 
we  do  have  a  common  destiny  and  a  modern 
framework  for  effective  cooperation. 

Second,  let  us  agree  on  an  agenda  for  the 
Americas,  a  course  of  actions  that  will  give 
substance  to  our  consensus  and  Inspiration 
to  our  peoples. 

Third,  let  us  define  a  program  that  brings 
that  agenda  to  life. 

Mr.  President,  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
four  centuries  ago  totally  alien  cultures  met 
for  the  first  time  near  here.  We  are  moving 
toward  a  world  whose  demands  upon  us  are 
nearly  as  alien  to  our  experience  as  were  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Aztecs  to  each  other. 

Today,  if  we  are  to  meet  the  unprec- 
edented challenge  of  an  interdependent 
world,  we  will  also  have  to  summon  courage, 
faith,  and  dedication.  The  United  States 
believes  we  can  build  a  world  worthy  of  the 
best  in  us  in  concert  with  our  friends  and 
neighbors.  We  want  future  generations  to 
say  that  in  1974,  in  Mexico,  the  Nations  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  took  a  new  road 
and  proclaimed  a  common  destiny. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  closing  words  of  the 
remarkable  book  by  an  author  whose  human 
insight  we  recognize  In  spite  of  very  real 
and  very  deep  political  differences.  People 
condemned  to  a  hundred  years  of  solitude 
do  not  have  a  second  opportunity  on  earth. 
We  are  meeting  in  a  moment  of  opportunity 
for  the  Americas.  We  can  choose  community 
or  solitude,  fulfillment  or  frustration.  One 
hundred  years  hence,  let  men  say  we  chose 
community. 

7.  ADDRESS  BT  DR.  ARISTIOGS  CALVANI,  MINISTER 
OF  rOSZICN  AFFAIRS  OF  VENEZUELA,  AT  THE 
CLOSING  SESSION  OF  THE  CONFERENCE  OV 
T1.ATEL0W;0 

Mr.  Chairman  of  the  Conference,  and 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Mexico;  my 
colleagues,  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs; 
Distinguished  Ambassadors;  Delegates; 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  Through  the  kind- 
ness and  affection  of  my  colleagues,  the 
Foreign  Ministers,  I  have  been  selected  to 
act  as  their  spokesman  and  express  their 
sentiments  at  this  closing  session.  I  firmly 
desire  to  act  as  the  faithful  interpreter  of  all 
that  each  one  of  them  would  undoubtedly 
like  to  say,  which  I  must  reduce  to  a  bare 
synthesis  in  these  remarks. 

Something  has  occurred  In  recent  years  : 
To  use  the  terminology  of  today.  In  the  last 
two  decades  our  Hemisphere  has  become 
clearly  aware  of  the  progressive  emergence  of 
a  Latin  American  consciousness.  Tbe  coun- 
tries of  Latin  American  are  going  throngh  a 
long  process  tbat  is  leading  them,  first,  to 
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the  realization  that  they  possess  a  p^^on- 
allty  of  their  own,  and  second,  to  the  afl^ma- 
tion  of  that  personality,  the  personality  of 
the  Latin  American  community.  Something 
else  has  taken  place  In  our  Hemlspher0idur- 
Ing  the  last  twenty  years:  The  Independence 
of  the  British  territories  of  the  Carlia>ean 
and  their  Integration  Into  the  Latin  Am^lcan 
community.  S 

And  when  we  try  to  express  the  slgnlf^ance 
that  this  new  api>ortlonment  has  foii  this 
community,  words  fall  us,  because,  o§  the 
one  hand  they  constitute — as  they  them- 
selves have  said — the  Caribbean  CommiSiity; 
but  on  the  other,  there  are  other  terrilpries 
in  the  Caribbean  area  that  were  already  jbde- 
pendent  when  these  new  nations  were  §orn. 
This  event  is  already  showing  us  how  Siose 
who  make  up  this  community  are  eniKhed 
by  the  very  fact  of  their  membership  ^  It; 
but,  by  having  been  so  enriched,  they  Com- 
plicate the  very  composition  of  the  ifom- 
munity.  % 

Latm  America  aspires  to  dialogue,  as  llatln 
America;  another — the  third — decislveiand 
fundamental  fact.  if 

lAtin  America  as  a  whole — they  tellSus — 
cannot  be  considered  a  valid  partlcipaiit  in 
such  a  dialogue,  and  Ixwlcs  have  even,l>een 
written  about  "The  21  Latin  America4"  In 
reality,  there  have  been  effective  attemjiits  at 
dialogue,  attempts  that,  like  all  attempt^,  are 
at  first  wavering  and  unsteady,  but  ^ich 
are  progressively  affirming  the  Latin  A^ieri- 
can  personality  and  its  aspiration  to  tbd  role 
of  valid  participant.  Attempts  at  Santiago: 
We  met  at  Santiago,  Chile  in  1969;  we  had 
been  asked  to  express  our  will  and  aspirations 
to  the  United  States.  Prom  this  meeting  «ame 
the  consensus  of  Vlfia  del  Mar.  Through 
CECLA,  we  presented  the  consensus:  Silence. 
The  following  year.  In  Buenos  Alre4  we 
tried  again  to  establish  a  dialogue — on^this 
occasion,  with  Europe;  once  again,  C^CLA 
served  as  our  forum  for  the  coordlnatl<^  of 
our  opinions.  We  were  speaking  to  Ei^ope, 
but  Europe  was  not  listening.  And  it  wasbnly 
after  a  nvmiber  of  such  efforts  that  thet  first 
working  commissions  appeared.  | 

The  attempt  was  also  made  with  ^her 
areas,  but  In  such  cases  it  was  more  a«|  the 
traditional  Latin  American  group  than  tcf  an 
actual  Latin  American  personality  tha^we 
carried  on  our  conversations.  i 

At  the  end  of  that  decade — that  la,  at,|the 
beginning  of  the  seventies,  there  wasjone 
criticism  that  was  constantly  directed  a^the 
United  States. — "They  have  no  Latin  Ameri- 
can policy",  it  was  said  at  various  meeSngs 
and  on  many  occasions.  "Rather",  others  tald, 
"It  is  not  that  they  have  no  Latin  Amertcan 
policy,  but  that  their  policy  is  not  to  §ave 
one".  I 

It  was  under  these  conditions  that  Ffesl- 
dent  Nixon,  through  his  Secretary  of  ^ate, 
issued  an  invitation  to  us  on  the  occasidfi  of 
the  October  aesslon  of  the  United  NaSons 
General  Assembly.  The  United  Statesf  in- 
vited Latin  America  to  determine  the  |>ro- 
cedure  for  establishing  a  dialogue  between 
the  North  and  the  South.  | 

This  invitation  resulted  In  another,  ^hls 
time  a  Latin  American  one.  Colombia's  for- 
eign Minister,  Doctor  Alfredo  Vazquez  ^ar- 
rizosa,  took  up  the  Idea  and  invited  up  to 
hold  the  first  stage  of  the  dialogue  in|Bo- 
gota.  In  this  meeting,  we  Latin  Amei^an 
Foreign  Ministers  were  to  draw  up  the  Hiues 
for  establishing  a  dialogue  with  the  Ue^ted 
Slates.  :| 

The  Conference  was  held  in  the  mon^  of 
November  and  during  its  course  we  ^tln 
American  Foreign  Ministers  did,  indeed,  draw 
up  the  bases  for  a  dialogue,  setting  ^em 
forth  in  an  Agenda  which  we  presente^ei  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States. 

The  Secretary  of  State  agreed  to  i  the 
Agenda,  and  added  two  more  points. 

And  so  was  born  the  Conference  of  ifex- 
Ico — the  Conference  of  Tlatelolco.  t 


The  Conference  of  Tlatelolco  marks  the 
final  step  in  the  preparations.  Through  It 
the  dialogue  will  become  reality;  the  word 
will  become  flesh. 

For  the  first  time  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America,  Latin  America  and  the  United 
States,  are  sitting  down  together  at  a  table, 
but  this  time  in  a  different  manner.  We  are 
faced  with  a  new  type  of  dialogue,  which  we 
are  bound  to  analyze  and  study  because  the 
nature  of  this  dialogue  will  determine  the 
special  historical  importance  of  this  Con- 
ference. A  dialogue  implies  two  participants, 
but  In  this  case  the  two  participants  are  not 
analogous:  One  of  them,  the  United  States,  is 
individual  in  nature;  the  other,  plural  as  it  is 
constituted  by  a  group  of  countries. 

Therefore,  a  new  type  of  diplomacy  is  ac- 
tually being  formed.  The  traditional  diplo- 
macy with  which  we  are  familiar  is  of  two 
types:  bilateral  diplomacy,  that  is,  country  to 
country;  and  multilateral  diplomacy,  as  prac- 
ticed in  conferences. 

To  use  the  same  language  of  frankness 
and  loyalty  which  has  prevailed  in  our  talks 
these  past  few  days.  I  would  say  that  in  the 
dialogue  of  bilateral  diplomacy  the  relation- 
ship of  the  stronger  to  the  weaker  Is  much 
more  apparent.  And  in  multilateral  diplo- 
macy the  strength  of  the  strong  makes  the 
strong  even  stronger,  while  the  division  of 
the  weak  makes  the  weak  even  weaker. 

But  thU  diplomacy  Is  different.  Latin 
America  speaks  with  a  single  personality;  it 
Is  attempting  to  unify  its  points  of  view. 
For  this  reason  at  no  time  have  I  dared  to 
call  this  new  diplomacy  of  Inter-correlation, 
because  it  Is  taking  place  In  two  different 
dialectical  times.  In  the  first  stage  the  Latin 
American  countries  coordinated  their  points 
of  view — the  first  correlation  of  opinions  and 
viewpoints;  and  in  the  second  stage,  the 
participants  from  the  United  States  and  their 
Latin  American  counterparts  began  their  dia- 
logue. What  were  the  characteristics  of  this 
dialogue?:  Directness,  frankness,  cordiality, 
respect.  What  was  the  content  of  this  dia- 
logue?: limited  by  the  agenda  we  have  drawn 
up  because  we  wanted  the  dialogue  to  be 
realistic,  and  to  be  realistic  both  participants 
understood  that  it  was  not  possible  to  en- 
compass all  subjects,  but  rather  a  few  sub- 
jects in  order  to  be  able  to  analyze  them  in 
fitting,  frank,  cordial  and  respectful  dialogue. 
It  dealt  with  political  and  economic  aspects 
in  ordinary  language,  but  in  reality  all  the 
subjects  were  political,  inasmuch  as  interna- 
tional relations  are  always  political  even 
though  the  emphasis  may  vary  accord- 
to  the  nature  of  the  relation  and  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  relations. 

Cooperation  for  Development,  Interna- 
tional Trade.  Transnational  Enterprises.  For- 
eign Investment,  Transfer  of  Technology,  the 
Panama  Canal,  Reform  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can System,  etc. — all  these  topics  were  ap- 
proached in  the  form  of  dialogue.  New  pro- 
cedures had  to  be  created  t>ecau8e  we  were 
dealing  with  a  new  matter  and  in  private 
meetings  had  to  agree  on  the  means  of  fram- 
ing It.  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  was  amen- 
able to  the  general  agenda  and  the  dialogue 
was  subseqently  initiated  on  the  different 
topics.  However,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
a  point:  Latin  America  spoke  with  a  single 
voice;  the  dialogue  took  place  as  a  perfect 
dialogue  with  two  participants.  In  other 
words,  we  achieved  in  Latin  America  an  ex- 
pression of  collective  will  and  in  this  manner 
were  able  to  coordinate  our  point  of  view  in 
order  to  constitute  a  Latin  American  per- 
sonality. The  dialogue  was  profoundly  real- 
istic. We  were  aware  that  we  had  to  create 
the  conditions  for  a  new  economic  order  as 
the  Jjest  means  of  arriving  at  a  new  political 
order.  At  the  same  time  we  understood  that 
It  was  necessary  to  create  conditions  for  m 
new  type  of  political  relations  as  the  best 
means  of  achieving  a  new  economic  order. 
Structures  and  spirit.  A  new  spirit  pre- 


vailed a  new  dialogue:  a  spirit,  the  spirit  of 
TUtelolco.  Why?  Because  in  this  new  spirit 
both  participants  wish  to  affirm  the  mutual 
respect  and  autonomy  of  each,  and  at  the 
same  time  their  firm  desire  to  cooperate  In 
common  goals:  Mutual  respect,  confidence 
fortified  by  the  facts  of  history,  equality,  a 
vision  of  the  futtire.  Some,  perhaps  dazzled 
by  the  glitter  usually  characteristic  of  these 
conferences,  thought  this  was  just  an  ordi- 
nary conference  and  that  specific  conclusions 
would  emerge  from  it.  The  question  was 
repeatedly  asked:  What  are  the  concrete 
points  you  seek  agreement  on?  They  were 
forgetting  that  this  was  a  dialogue  and  that 
dialogue  does  not  necessarily  result  In  pre- 
cise and  concrete  conclusions.  Dialogue  is  of 
value  In  Itself,  because  dialogue  allows  us 
to  speak  the  same  language,  and  this  Is 
fundamental  to  clear  communication  In  po- 
litical relations. 

With  regard  to  Impressions  of  the  Confer- 
ence, I  am  reminded  of  the  optimists  who 
see  the  glass  as  half  full  and  the  pessimists 
who  see  it  as  half  empty.  I  would  say  that 
it  is  neither  half  ftUl  nor  half  empty;  rather, 
It  Is  exactly  as  It  should  be  at  this  point  In 
history:  the  beginning  of  a  new  dialogue. 

What,  then  are  the  prospects?  Hopes. 
Hopes,  you  say.  Yes,  true  and  well-founded 
hopes.  There  is  already  a  perceptible  change 
in  the  dynamics  of  the  world.  Just  as  the 
poor  workers  of  times  past  became  aware  of 
their  misery  and  united,  today  the  develop- 
ing countries  have  become  aware  of  their 
situation  and  have  Joined  hands  to  achieve 
more  equitable  international  order  in  which 
the  new  awareness  of  great  socioeconomic, 
sociopolitical  and  sociocultural  gaps  will  lead 
the  world  to  narrow  them. 

This  Latin  American  personality,  this 
emergence.  Is  not  a  thing  of  chance  but  the 
result  of  profound  changes  In  the  Interna- 
tional situation.  The  Inversion  of  balances 
and  the  very  power  of  modem  weapons  have 
transformed  the  world;  and  prudence  and 
equilibrium  to  redress  the  Imbalance, 
coupled  with  dissuasion  from  the  use  of  such 
weapons  have  become  an  absolute  necessity. 
However,  spirit  is  not  enough.  The  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico  told  us  so  In  the  Inaugural 
speech  In  phrases  which  I  take  the  liberty  of 
quoting  because  they  are  admirably  well 
turned,  as  was  all  the  poetic  oratory  which 
he  delivered  at  the  opening  session  of  this 
Conference.  President  Echeverria  said:  "We 
believe,  despite  everything,  in  the  efficacy  of 
dialogue,  but  we  also  know  that  true  solu- 
tions require  persevering  action.  Diplomatic 
styles  are  transitory,  leaving  in  their  wake 
only  impulses  which  followed  by  well-funded 
decisions,  actually  modify  reality.  Let  us  not 
confuse  history  with  anecdotes  nor  with  good 
wishes.  The  problems  which  arise  from 
hemispheric  relations  are  structtu'al  and 
must  l>e  confronted  as  such". 

For  this  reason  we  must  continue  the  dia- 
logue Institutionalizing  it  and  implementing 
Its  results.  That  Is.  to  the  extent  that  dia- 
logue by  its  own  dialectics  produces  and  en- 
genders conclusions  which  are  worth  follow- 
ing up,  such  conclusions  must  be  imple- 
mented In  the  political  field  to  be  duly  acted 
upon.  It  is  necessary  to  continue  with  our 
dialogue.  It  Is  up  to  us,  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America:  Latin  America  and  the  United 
States. 

And  apropos  of  this,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
let  us  see  at  this  moment  how  these  relation- 
ships present  themselves  and  what  is  our 
analysis  of  the  two  participants. 

The  United  States  Is  part  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  as  such  is  a  member  of  Its 
regional  organization.  But  at  the  same  time 
it  is  the  greatest  world  power  and  as  such 
exerts  not  only  regional  but  worldwide  influ- 
ence. 

Although  sharing  a  common  base,  Latin 
America,  with  its  diversity  of  countries  and 
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Individual  conditions,  has  internal  conflicts. 
Why  deny  them?  Within  this  diversity,  how- 
ever, a  unity  and  a  personality  which  is  af- 
firmed In  a  clear  and  evident  manner. 

At  the  same  time,  to  the  extent  that  it  aa- 
serts  Its  personality,  it  understands  that  Ita 
destiny  is  not  Just  an  American  affair  but  Is 
linked  to  that  of  other  developing  countries. 
This  is  to  say  that  Latin  American  relations 
have  a  worldwide  aspect  which  Includes  all 
developing  countries,  even  as  these  relations 
have  a  universal  and  international  aspect 
with  regard  to  the  United  States  as  a  world 
power. 

Obviously,  this  shows  us  that  In  our  dia- 
logue dialectlcally  difficult  and  complex  sit- 
uations wUl  arise  Ijecause  of  dissimilar  Inter- 
ests. But  this  is  the  great  chaUenge,  we  face 
in  the  dialogue  we  have  commenced;  It  Is  the 
great  challenge  of  the  decade  In  which  we 
live.  We  must  strengthen  everything  we  have 
in  common,  and  on  the  basis  of  this  dialogue 
we  must  create  the  machinery  to  overcome 
our  differences. 

In  effect,  today  we  speak  of  the  Interde- 
pendence of  all  countries  on  earth,  which  Is 
true,  but  we  have  also  been  interdependent 
to  the  past  as  well  as  in  the  present.  We  were 
taterdependent  because  the  developed  coun- 
tries received  raw  materials  from  developing 
countries,  but  now  a  series  of  events  has  oc- 
curred to  make  the  developed  coimtries  real- 
ise that  their  own  growth  may  be  threatened 
If  there  Is  no  coordination  on  a  worldwide 
and  International  level. 

This  already  existing  Interdependence 
which  Is  now  perceived  by  the  great  powers, 
also  gives  added  dimension  to  this  challenge, 
because  our  great  political  objective  is  not 
^  to  conceal  an  old  situation  under  a  new 
^name.  Ova  high  political  objective  must  be, 
\for  both  great  and  small  countries,  to  break 
nown  the  barriers  of  domination  In  order  to 
create  the  new  world  of  tomorrow,  to  create 
a  new  dimension  of  history  which  must  not 
be  based  on  relationships  of  strength  but 
nther  on  justice,  a  new  kind  of  a  relation- 
ship developed.  In  the  words  of  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger,  "through  a  new,  direct,  and 
frank  dialogue." 

Today's  world  shows  that  we  are  all  part 
of  one  humanity,  and  that  problems  are 
worldwide  and  require  solutions  on  a  world- 
wide scale,  as  President  Echeverria  has  so 
correctly  pointed  out.  The  Injustice  lies  In 
the  system,  and  therefore  it  is  the  system 
itself  which  we  must  reorganize  and  reorient. 

We  find  ourselves  In  the  hour  of  great 
decisions.  Latin  America  has  received  a  chal- 
lenge: to  overcome  past  differences;  to  pro- 
gress from  national  to  International  con- 
cerns, which  is  to  say  to  pass  from  Individual 
affairs  to  matters  Involving  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can personality  In  order  for  Latin  America  to 
occupy  the  place  it  deserves  in  the  vanguard 
of  developing  countries.  It  is  for  the  United 
States,  like  the  great  nation  it  is  when  It 
wants  to  be,  to  accept  this  reality  of  the  new 
world,  the  Lain  Amerlcaoi  dimension;  to  take 
up  the  new  diplomacy,  and,  through  a  new 
dialogue,  build  the  new  dimension  of  history 
which  is  required. 

And  now,  gentlemen.  let  us  speak  from 
the  heart.  On  behalf  of  my  colleagues,  I 
wish  to  express  our  deep-felt,  sincere  and 
profound  apj^reciation  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Government  of  Mexico  and  to  the 
Mexican  people  who  have  welcomed  us  with 
unrivaled  hospitality,  for  as  the  popular  song 
has  it.  "There  is  no  other  land  like  Mexico"; 
to  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Rabasa,  who 
has  taken  such  pains  during  all  these  and 
preceding  days  to  organize  this  complex  con- 
ference; to  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  VAquez 
Carrlzoea,  who  laid  the  groundwork  in  the 
Conference  of  Bogota  (I  have  coupled  their 
names  in  this  public  testimonial  because  it 
is  due  to  their  efforts  and  long  hours  of 
work  that  this  conference  has  become  a  poel- 
Uve  reality  in  the  history  of  this  hemi- 
sphere);   to  the   General   Secretariat  under 


the  able  direction  of  Ambassador  Manuel 
Tello  which  has  had  to  suffer  and  endure 
all  the  papers  we  have  requested,  the  trans- 
lations we  have  asked  for,  and  the  urgency 
with  which  we  have  demanded  them;  the 
staff  of  the  Foreign  Ministry  and,  most  espe- 
cially, the  Protocol  Section  which  Is  always 
held  responsible  when  things  go  wrong  but 
never  appreciated  when  they  go  well,  as  they 
have  on  this  occasion;  the  secretaries  and 
all  secretarial  personnel,  the  receptionists 
and  the  cUxurmen;  to  all  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  development  of  this  Confer- 
ence and  to  the  extraordinary  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  carried  out;  to  our  experts 
and  Ambassadors  for  the  aid  they  have 
rendered;  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  who  has  broken  down  old 
barriers  Isetween  the  North  and  the  South 
tmd  invited  us  to  a  new  dialogue  where  to- 
gether with  him  we  have  asserted  the  per- 
sonality of  Latin  America  In  our  relation- 
ship with  the  United  States. 

I  also  thank  my  colleagues,  the  Foreign 
Ministers,  who  have  accompanied  us  and 
have  permitted  us  to  enjoy  the  essence  of  this 
Latin  American  personality  which,  though 
born  In  pain  like  any  child  is  a  constant 
source  of  pleasure  to  the  mother  which  has 
borne  It. 

Finally,  there  can  be  no  changes  without 
changed  names  nor  new  policies  without  true 
renewal.  We  must  create  a  new  kind  of  man 
and  renew  our  very  selves  in  a  soul-rending 
probe  of  o\a  failings. 

We  must  report  to  our  peoples;  we  cannot 
accentuate  what  Is  negative;  rather,  we  must 
accentuate  what  is  positive.  This  Confer- 
ence is  definitely  positive  and  we  must  main- 
tain our  faith  in  our  hemisphere. 

We  must  also  have  hope,  because  man  also 
lives  by  hope.  Nor  must  we  mock  it,  but 
rather  say,  as  the  French  say  of  illusion,  that 
there  is  no  falser  illusion  than  to  believe 
that  one  has  none.  In  reality,  hope  moves 
men  and  moves  ovur  hearts,  and  the  days  we 
have  spent  here  and  the  new  situation 
created  by  the  spirit  of  Tlatelolco  have 
shown  us  that  there  Is  hope  in  every  heart 
that  beats  and  that  we  too,  can  continue  to 
hope.  Because  Ln  the  final  Instance  hope  is 
based  on  the  solidarity  of  mankind,  on  un- 
derstanding among  men,  and  up  to  now  we 
have  found  no  better  instrument,  for  if  it 
Is  Utopian  to  speak  of  hope  It  would  be  more 
Utopian  still  to  believe  that  the  way  marked 
by  lack  of  faith,  negative  criticism,  despair, 
selfish  national  pride,  and  the  reign  of  force 
and  violence  will  lead  us  to  more  promising 
results. 

I  wo\iId  like  to  close  my  remarks  with  a 
children's  tale.  I  believe  these  talee  can  al- 
ways take  us  back  to  our  true  childish  In- 
nocence. The  story  Is  a  Bavarian  folk  tale  by 
father  Coloma.  It  tells  of  a  little  girl  living 
in  the  high  mountains  of  Bavaria.  Christmas 
was  near  an  her  father,  a  woodcutter,  went 
to  the  woods  to  cut  a  Christmas  tree  and  was 
swept  away  by  an  avalanche.  Soon  the  family 
was  reduced  to  abject  poverty. 

The  following  Christmas  came,  and  the 
ragged  little  girl  had  only  a  necklace  made 
of  string  with  three  simple  glass  beads. 

On  Christmas  Eve  her  mother  was  too  weak 
to  go  to  church  with  her  and  the  little  girl 
trudged  through  the  snow  until  she  n>et  a 
boy  who  said:  "Tread  In  my  footsteps,  and 
you  will  feel  new  warmth  and  life  will  stir 
again  in  your  heart."  She  did  bo,  and  fol- 
lowed him  as  the  boy  began  to  climb  the 
mountain.  And  presently  they  came  to  a 
place  where  there  was  an  old  man  who  was 
saying:  "I  have  lost  faith;  I  have  lost  every- 
thing; I  do  not  believe  in  men;  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  myself,"  And  at  that  moment  be  saw 
the  girl  and — Lo! — the  glass  beads  on  her 
breast  were  suddenly  transformed  into  pearls. 
He  saw  that  one  was  a  beautiful  blue  pearl 
and  he  said:  "Little  girl,  give  n^  that  pearl. 
Give  it  to  me  so  that  I  can  snule  agam.  "  And 
the  girl  took  off  the  pearl  and  gave  It  to  htm. 


and  the  man  smiled  and  once  more  had  faith 
in  men. 

They  continued  their  climb  and  soon  met 
an  even  older  man  who  moaned  and  cried 
because  he  had  lost  hope.  He  had  believed  in 
his  children  and  had  great  hopes  for  them; 
he  had  lost  his  fortune — everything.  AnC 
when  he  saw  the  green  pearl  gleaming  on 
the  gh-l's  breast  he  asked  her  for  It.  She  gave 
It  to  him,  and  be  smiled  again,  and  there  was 
hope  in  his  heart. 

And  finally,  at  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
they  came  upon  an  ancient  man  whom  the 
world  had  forgotten,  and  when  he  saw  the 
little  girl  he  asked  for  the  last  pearl  that  was 
left — a  red  pearl,  red  for  love.  The  little  girl 
gave  it  to  him  but  at  that  moment,  weakened 
by  his  struggles,  he  died.  And  the  legend 
says  that  In  spite  of  the  winter  cold  and  the 
snow,  fountains  giished  forth  and  flowers 
covered  his  grave. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen:  this  children's  tale 
tells  us  that  there  are  three  things  that 
move  mankind,  whether  we  choose  to  admit 
It  or  not:  faith  In  men,  hope  for  a  better 
world  and  human  solidarity.  For  this  reason 
we,  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  this  hemisphere, 
must  proclaim  this  spirit  of  Tlatelolco  which, 
like  the  blue,  green  and  red  pearls  stands 
for  faith,  hope  and  human  solidarity. 

I  thank  you. 

8.  SPEECH  MADE  BT  THE  SECRETAST  OF  FOREICN 
KErATIONS,  XUnJO  O.  BABASA,  AT  THE  CON- 
FESEMCE    or    TLATELOLCO 

Foreign  Ministers,  Ambassadors,  Ladles 
and  Gentlemen:  We  have  reached  the  end 
of  a  Journey.  We  are  starting  another.  It 
would  not  be  fitting  to  consider  this  Tlate- 
lolco Conference  as  an  event  that  has  solved 
all  our  concerns  and  problems.  I  feel  that 
it  is  more  realistic  to  consider  it  as  a  starting 
point.  The  great  tasks — the  effective  imple- 
menutlon  ot  the  points  of  agreement — are 
yet  to  be  carried  out.  We  must  start  to  do  so 
from  today. 

When  we  affinn  the  above,  we  do  not  mean 
that  otir  efforts  of  these  days  have  been  In 
vain.  In  my  opinion,  if  one  may  speak  of  the 
spirit  of  Tlatelolco  It  is  In  the  sense  that 
here,  for  the  first  time  In  many  years  we 
meet  on  a  level  of  absolute  equality,  of 
mutual  respect  and  of  friendly  frankness  to 
examine,  in  a  critical  manner,  what  it  is 
that  has  separated  us  and  what  may  now 
bring  us  together. 

TTiis  Conference  has  used — and  perhaps 
used  too  much — ^the  word  dialogue.  But  it  is 
a  Uue  fact  that,  as  has  been  said,  we  have 
progressed  from  political  speeches  to  polit- 
ical dialogue.  And  what  is  more.  I  would  like 
to  add  that  we  now  engage  in  political  con- 
sultation. The  United  States  of  America  has 
pledged  its  word  on  It.  It  must  be  done  In 
advance  and  for  all  areas.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  and  this  should  be  clearly  understood, 
when  dealing  with  the  large  Interests  that 
affect  Latin-America. 

Our  relationship  with  the  United  States 
of  America  has  fluctuated  hopelessly  be- 
tween subordination  and  confrontation.  At 
Tlatelolco  we  have  solved  the  dilemma  and 
replaced  it  with  a  concept  of  solidary  coop- 
eration based  on  the  following  premises: 
that  the  country  that  lies  North  of  the  Rio 
Grande  wiU  not  attempt  to  Impose  its  politi- 
cal preferences;  that  it  will  not  intervene 
In  the  Internal  matters  of  others;  that  it 
will  try  to  find  formulas  of  accommodation 
precisely  at  the  point  where  our  Interests 
may  be  divergent,  and  that  through  consul- 
tation it  will  cordlnate  efforts  for  our  mutual 
benefit. 

Throughout  our  deliberations,  we  have 
confirmed  the  existence  of  a  new  approach  of 
the  United  States  of  America  toward  the 
Hemisphere  and  we  are  certain  that  bases 
have  been  laid  for  what  must  be — If  to  the 
sincerity  of  purpose  we  add  the  will  to  take 
action — a  mutually  respectful,  working  and 
effective  cooperation. 
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Even  whQe  we  recognize  the  need  f<^,  and 
the  benefits  of  sucb  cooperation,  we  tnain- 
taln  that  It  la  the  responsibility  of  jliatln 
America  and  of  each  and  every  one  ff  our 
countries  to  safeguard  our  rights  to  ^^fend 
our  interests  In  any  forum  we  choose,  i 

It  has  been  said  of  Latin-America  ti|at  we 
do  not  naarch  in  step  with  history.  Thei  eight 
Bogota  points  that  at  least  united  us  In  the 
same  common  cause,  and  the  Tlatelolca  Con- 
ference prove  precisely  the  opposite.  We  did 
not  come  here  to  review  past  grievances  nor 
did  we  wish  to  bury  past  history,  sinci  his- 
tory must  remain  a  constant  lesson  f^  the 
future.  '% 

We  are  not  lowering  our  flag,  and  'v^  still 
believe  that  the  legal  equality  of  the  ^ates, 
the  economic  equality  that  we  are  now^ek- 
Ing.  and  the  self-determination  of  tb^  peo- 
ples, constitute  the  base  for  peace,  freedom 
and  human  dignity.  f 

We  are  well  aware  that  two  hundred  and 
eighty  million  human  beings  have  no^  only 
the  right,  but  demand  to  know  the  6^th. 
Weary  as  they  are  of  hearing  unkept  ||rom- 
ises,  they  impatiently  demand  food,  bousing, 
health,  education  and  other  age-old  require- 
ments that  we  must  satisfy  now.  ;f 

We  are  all  equal.  However,  in  a  well  olllered 
society,  the  weak  must  be  protected  l^  law, 
lest  they  be  oppressed  by  the  strong'!  This 
is  one  of  the  Intentions  of  the  Letttr  on 
the  Economic  Rights  and  Duties  c^  the 
States,  a  document  that  not  only  Mexiiio  but 
many  nations  are  anxious  to  put  in|o  ef- 
fect as  soon  as  possible.  ^ 

We  must  be  fully  conscious  of  thf|  fact 
that  a  certain  era  Is  ov9t  and  anothi^  be- 
gins. International  order,  as  establisblfed  at 
the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  has  be- 
come disrupted  and  must  accept  a  newiregu- 
latton  of  International  relations.  w(|  de- 
mand— In  all  Justice — to  participate  t6  the 
drawing  up  of  the  new  norms.  We  onust 
take  part  In  the  decisions  that  are  -fo  be 
made  on  the  monetary  system,  international 
trade,  the  energy  crisis,  the  populaticb  ex- 
plosion and  other  grave  matters  that  jaffect 
the  dally  lives  of  hundreds  of  milllolis  of 
human  beings.  And  we  cannot  agref  the 
road  to  progress  can  be  allowed  to  bypains  the 
sovereignty  of  each  State.  .i 

Internal  Democracy  and  external  peaie  are 
indispensable  bases  for  man's  bapiAness. 
Democracy  is  not  merely  a  system  tba^puta 
into  operation  the  formal  mechanlsm^l  that 
permit  the  acts  of  the  government  |o  be 
controlled  by  the  people.  Democracy  |^  so- 
cial justice.  Democracy  is  economic  equality 
and  equal  opportunity.  Democracy  is  ^ace, 
not  only  as  an  absence  of  armed  confliS  but 
as  international  harmony  and  cooperation  to 
achieve  a  more  just  distribution  of  vifealth 
among  the  peoples.  | 

Alfonso  Reyes,  an  Illustrious  Mexlcanlprrlt- 
er,  said  "The  destiny  of  America  lies  lii!,con- 
tinning  to  afford  protection  to  all  attcanpts 
to  Improve  mankind  and  also  in  servt^g  as 
a  setting  for  the  grand  adventure  of  gbod." 

This,  and  this  alone,  Is  the  Intent  «  the 
Tlatelolco  Conference.  | 

•  .  OECLABATION  OF  TLATELOLCO  I 

'  I 

At  the  request  of  President  Nixon,  ^cre- 
tary  of  State  Kissinger,  Invited  the  Fqfe'elgu 
Ministers  and  other  representatives  of  |<atin 
America  and  the  Caribbean  attending  the 
Twenty-Eighth  Session  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  to  meet  with  him  on  |X:to- 
ber  5.  1973.  At  that  time  the  Secretly  of 
State  suggested  the  Initiation  of  a  ne\i  dia- 
logue to  deal  with  matters  of  concern  to 
the  Americas.  I 

Mindful  of  this  important  Initlatlv^  the 
Government  of  Colombia  extended  an  lijvita- 
tion  to  Dr.  Kissinger  to  participate  actively 
and  personally  in  such  a  dialogue  at  a4  op- 
portune time.  Dr.  Kissinger  Immediateljr  ac- 
cepted this  invitation.  Thereafter,  the  pov- 
ernment  of  Colombia  convoked  the  "C<^fer- 
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ence  of  Foreign  Ministers  of  Latin  America 
for  Continental  Cooperation",  held  In  Bogota 
from  November  14-16,  1973.  On  that  occasion 
the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Latin  America  and 
the   Caribbean   agreed    It   would   be  advan- 
tageous to  Initiate  a  dialogue  on  the  follow- 
ing topics: 
Cooperation  for  Development; 
Coercive  measures  of  an  Economic  Nature; 
Restructuring     of     the      Inter-American 
System; 
Solution  of  the  Panama  Canal  Question; 
Structure  of  International  Trade  and  the 
Monetary  System; 

Transfer  of  Technology;    and 
General  Panorama  of  the  Relations  between 
Latin   America   and   the   United   States   of 
America. 

In  accordance  with  the  agreement  reached 
at  the  "Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  of 
Latin  America  for  Continental  Coopera- 
tion", and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
Government  of  the  United  Mexican  States 
convoked  the  Conference  of  Tlatelolco.  This 
Conference  took  place  In  Mexico  City  from 
February  18-23,  1974. 

The  Agenda  of  the  Conference  of  Tlatelolco 
comprised  the  eight  Items  listed  above,  with 
the  addition  of  two  others  suggested  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  accordance  with  the 
agreement  reached  in  Bogota  regarding  "the 
willingness  of  the  participating  countries  to 
discuss  any  other  matters  the  United  States 
of  America  wishes  to  propose".  The  tc^lcs 
suggested  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  were  "Review  of  the  International 
Situation"  and  "the  Energy  Crisis". 

Attending  the  Conference  of  Tlatelolco 
were  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Argentina, 
Bahamas,  Barbados,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile. 
Colombia.  Costa  Rica,  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Guy- 
ana. Haiti.  Honduras.  Jamaica,  Mexico,  Nic- 
aragua. Panama,  Paraguay.  Peru,  Trinidad 
and  Tobago,  the  United  States  of  America. 
Uruguay  and  Venezuela. 

The  Conference  was  held  In  two  parts,  one 
with  exclusively  Latin  American  participa- 
tion, from  February  18-20,  and  the  other 
from  February  21-23,  with  the  participation 
of  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger.  In  the  first 
phase  of  the  Conference  of  Tlatelolco.  the 
Latin  American  and  Caribbean  Foreign  Min- 
isters agreed  on  procedures  for  the  initiation 
of  the  new  dialogue,  which  Secretary  Kis- 
singer had  proposed  be  founded  on  "friend- 
ship based  on  equality  and  respect  for  the 
dignity  of  all",  and  upon  methods  for  de- 
lineating the  "Bases  for  a  New  Dialogue  be- 
tween Latin  America  and  the  United  States". 
The  Secretary  of  State  agreed  to  these  pro- 
cedures. 

// 

The  Conference  took  place  In  an  atmos- 
phere of  cordiality,  free  from  the  old  rigid- 
ities which  have  so  often  obstructed  our 
dialogues  In  more  traditional  forums.  The 
participants  met  as  equals,  conscious  that 
the  policy  Initiated  here  may  be  of  deep 
historical  significance.  But  for  It  to  be  so 
we  must  recognize  that  we  are  at  a  turning 
point,  and  be  prepared  to  dedicate  ourselves 
to  new  horizons  of  understanding  and  co- 
operation. 

The  Foreign  Ministers  agreed  that  the 
Americas  have  arrived  at  an  historic  mo- 
ment— a  time  of  unprecedented  opportunity 
for  achieving  the  goals  of  justice,  peace  and 
human  dignity  which  have  for  so  long  been 
the  essential  promise  of  the  New  World. 

They  recognized  that  In  the  modern  age 
the  demands  of  technology  and  the  drive  of 
human  aspirations  make  ImposslDle  the  nar- 
row pursuit  of  purely  national  interests. 

They  agreed,  as  well,  that  interdependence 
has  t>ecome  a  physical  and  moral  Imperative, 
and  that  a  new,  vigorous  spirit  of  Inter- 
American  solidarity  is  therefore  essential. 

Relations  between  the  countries  of  the 
Americas  must  be  placed  in  the  context  of 


today's  world;  a  world  characterized  by  in- 
terdependence, the  emergence  onto  the  world 
stage  of  the  developing  countries,  and  the 
need  to  overcome  Inequalities.  The  existence 
of  a  modem  inter -American  System;  the 
affirmation  of  the  reality  of  Latin  American 
unity;  and  the  similarity  of  the  problems 
of  Latin  America  and  those  of  other  de- 
veloptag  countries  are  the  foundation  for  a 
dialogue  and  a  frank  and  realistic  rela- 
tionship with  the  United  States. 

Inter-American  relations  should  be  based 
on  an  effective  equality  between  States;  on 
non-intervention;  on  the  renunciation  of 
the  use  of  force  and  coercion  and  on  the 
respect  for  the  right  of  countries  to  choose 
'their  own  political,  economic  and  social 
systems.  Inter-American  relationships,  thus 
redefined  by  an  authentic  political  will, 
would  create  the  necessary  conditions  for 
living  together  in  harmony  and  working  co- 
operatively for  expanded  and  self-sustain- 
Ing  economic  development. 

The  Foreign  Mmisters  reaffirmed  the  prin- 
ciple that  every  State  has  the  right  to  choose 
Its  own  political,  economic  and  social  sys- 
tem without  forelg;n  interference  and  that 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  State  to  refrain  from 
Intervening  In  the  affairs  of  another. 

The  new  opportunities  for  cooperative  de- 
velopment call  for  a  revision  of  the  concept 
of  regional  security,  which  cannot,  and 
should  not,  be  based  solely  on  political -mili- 
tary criteria,  but  must  also  encompass  a 
practical  commitment  to  peaceful  relations, 
cooperation  and  solidarity  among  States. 

To  this  end,  Inter-Amerlcan  cooperation 
should  be  supplemented  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  collective  economic  se- 
curity that  protects  the  essential  require- 
ments of  Integral  development:  that  is  to 
say  parallel  progress  in  the  social,  economic 
and  cultural  fields. 

By  mandate  of  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  a  group  of  countries  repre- 
senting diverse  economic  systems  is  engaged 
In  examining  the  possibilities  of  restructur- 
ing international  economic  relations,  through 
the  preparation  of  a  Draft  Charter  on  the 
Economic  Rights  and  Duties  of  States.  This 
Charter  can  create  the  general  framework 
for  facing  specific  problems  through  prac- 
tical and  fair  regulations  and  mechanisms. 
The  Conference  of  Tlatelolco  agreed  that 
a  just  application  of  the  principles  of  the 
Charter  can  foster  the  internal  and  external 
conditions  necessary  for  the  American  na- 
tions to  satisfy  their  own  needs  and  ensure 
their  full  development  on  an  equitable  basis. 
The  Conference  also  recognized  that  peace 
and  progress,  in  order  to  be  solid  and  en- 
during, must  always  be  based  on  respect  Tor 
the  rights  of  others,  and  the  recognition  of 
reciprocal  reaponslbillties  and  obligations 
among  developed  and  developmg  countries. 
/// 
In  the  course  of  permanent  dialogue  that 
has  been  successfully  initiated  at  the  Con- 
ference of  Tlatelolco.  a  continuing  effort 
should  be  made  to  reach,  as  soon  as  possible, 
joint  solutions  to  the  pending  questions 
included  In  the  Bogota  Document,  which 
served  as  the  basis  for  this  Conference. 
IV 
The  Conference  goes  on  record  as  follows: 
(1)  The  Foreign  Ministers  recognized  that 
the  success  of  the  Conference  of  Tlatelolco 
emphasizes  the  value  of  the  new  dialogue 
of  the  Americas.  Mindful  of  the  growing 
Interaction  between  themselves  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  and  that  their  countries  have 
different  needs  and  different  approaches 
on  foreign  policy,  the  Foreign  Ministers  were 
nevertheless  agreed  that  the  relations  be- 
tween their  countries,  which  history,  geo- 
graphy and  sentiment  have  produced  and 
continued  to  sustain,  call  for  an  expansion 
of  the  processes  of  consultation  between  their 
Oovemmenta. 
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As  an  initial  step  In  this  continuing  proc- 
ess of  consultation  they  agreed  to  continue 
on  AprU  17.  1974  at  Atlanta.  Georgia,  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  dialogue 
initiated  In  Mexico.  In  the  same  spirit  they 
agreed  to  consult  with  the  view  to  seeking, 
as  far  as  possible,  common  positions  in  ap- 
propriate International  consultations,  In- 
cludmg  multilateral  trade  negotiations. 

(3)  The  Conference  welcomes  the  agree- 
ment reached  In  Panama  City  on  February 
7.  1974  by  the  Governments  of  Panama  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  by  which  they 
established  the  guiding  principles  for  their 
current  negotiations  leading  to  a  new  Canal 
treaty.  The  Conference  holds  that  this 
agreement  Is  a  significant  step  forward  on 
the  road  to  a  definitive  solution  of  that  ques- 
tion. 

(3)  The  Foreign  Minister  agreed  that.  If 
progress  toward  a  new  Inter-American  soli- 
darity Is  to  be  made,  solutions  must  be  found 
not  only  to  existing  differences,  but  means 
must  also  be  provided  for  the  solution  of 
problems   that   may   arise. 

(4)  In  this  spirit,  the  Foreign  Ministers 
of  Latin  America  have  taken  due  note  and 
will  continue  to  examine  the  suggestion 
advanced  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  of  America  with  respect  to 
the  controversies  that  may  arise  from  mat- 
ters mvolvlng  private  foreign  Investment. 

The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
proposed  the  establishment  of  a  fact-finding 
or  conciliation  procedure  that  would  limit 
the  scope  of  such  controversies  by  separating 
the  issues  of  fact  from  those  of  law.  This 
could  provide  an  objective  basis  for  the  solu- 
tion of  disputes  without  detriment  to 
sovereignty. 

He  further  proposed  the  creation  of  an 
Inter-American  working  group  to  study  the 
appropriate  procedures  that  might  be 
adopted. 

(6)  With  regard  to  the  problems  of  trans- 
national corporations,  the  Foreign  Ministers 
discussed  the  different  aspects  of  their  oper- 
ation in  Latin  America  and  have  agreed  to 
continue  the  examination  of  the  matter  at  a 
later  meeting. 

(6)  The  Foreign  Ministers  agreed  on  the 
need  for  intensifying  work  on  the  restructur- 
ing of  the  Inter-American  system. 

(7)  The  Foreign  Ministers  agreed  that  one 
of  the  principal  objectives  is  the  accelerated 
development  of  the  countries  of  the  Amer- 
icas and  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  all 
their  peoples.  In  this  regard,  the  United 
States  accepts  a  special  responsibility;  and 
the  more  developed  countries  of  the  Americas 
recognize  that  si>ecial  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  needs  of  the  lesser  developed. 

They  further  agreed  that  development 
shovild  be  integral,  covering  the  economic, 
social  and  cultural  life  of  their  nations. 

(8)  The  United  States  offered  to  promote 
the  Integral  development  of  the  region  In  the 
following  fields: 

Trade 

{a^  Make  maximum  efforts  to  secure  pas- 
sage of  the  legislation  on  the  System  of 
Generalized  Preferences  during  the  present 
session  of  Congress,  and  then  work  with  the 
other  countries  of  the  hemisphere  to  apply 
these  preferences  In  the  most  beneficial 
manner. 

(bl  Avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  Imple- 
mentation of  any  new  measures  that  would 
restrict  access  to  the  United  States  market. 
Loans  for  development 

(a)  Maintain,  as  a  minimum,  present  aid 
levels  despite  growing  costs. 

(b)  Cooperate  throughout  the  region  and 
In  International  institutions  to  facilitate  the 
flow  of  new  concessional  and  conventional 
resources  toward  those  countries  most  af- 
fected by  growing  energy  costs. 

(c)  Examine  with  others  In  the  Committee 
of  Tu-enty  and  the  lADB  all  restrictions  on 
the  entry  of  hemispheric  countries  to  capital 


markets   In   the   United   States   and   other 
Industrialized  countries. 

(9)  The  Foreign  Ministers  further  declare: 
(ffl)  They  reaffirm  the  need  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can and  Caribbean  countries  for  an  effective 
participation  of  their  countries  in  an  inter- 
national monetary  reform. 

It  was  acknowledged  that  the  net  transfer 
of  real  resources  Is  basic,  and  that  ways  to 
Institutionalize  transfers  through  adequate 
mechanisms  should  be  considered. 

It  was  reaffirmed  that  external  financial 
cooperation  should  preferably  be  channeled 
through  multilateral  agencies  and  respect  the 
priorities  established  for  each  country,  with- 
out political  ties  or  conditions. 

(b)  With  respect  to  "Transfers  of  Tech- 
nology", the  Foreign  Ministers  agreed  to  pro- 
mote policies  facUitating  transfer  of  both 
patented  and  unpatented  technical  knowl- 
edge among  the  respective  countries  in  the 
fields  of  industry  as  well  as  education,  hous- 
ing and  agriculture,  taking  into  account  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  each  country  and  in 
particular  the  needs  of  the  Latin  American 
and  Caribbean  countries  for  tatroductlon  of 
new  manufactiires.  for  greater  utilization  of 
the  human  and  material  resources  available 
In  each  country,  for  increased  local  technical 
development  and  for  creation  of  products 
for  export.  It  was  further  agreed  that  trans- 
fers of  technology  should  be  on  fair  and 
eq\ntable  terms  without  restraint  upon  the 
recipient  country.  Particular  emphasis  is  to 
be  placed  upon  sharing  knowledge  and  tech- 
nology for  development  of  new  sources  of 
energy  and  possible  alternatives. 

(10)  The  Foreign  Ministers  agreed  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  establish  an  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Commission  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. They  left  over  for  later  decision 
whether  this  commission  should  be  adapted 
from  existing  institutions  or  whether  a  new 
body  should  be  formed. 

V 

In  adopting  this  document,  the  Foreign 
Ministers  expressed  their  confidence  that  the 
spirit  of  "Hatelolco  wlU  Inspire  a  new  crea- 
tive effort  In  their  relations.  They  recog- 
nized that  they  are  at  the  beginning  of  a  road 
that  will  acquire  greater  significance  through 
regular  meetings  and  constant  attention  to 
the  matters  under  study. 

The  Conference  expresses  its  satisfaction 
over  the  fact  that  the  mutual  understanding 
which  has  prevailed  throughout  encourages 
the  hope  that  future  conferences  of  a  sim- 
ilar nature,  within  a  permanent  framework 
devoid  of  all  rigid  formality,  will  produce 
fruitful  results  for  the  benefit  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Americas. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  two  items  of  significance  which  we 
ought  to  emphasize. 

One  is  the  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
the  Latin  American  foreign  ministers — 
and  that  includes  the  foreign  miiiisters 
of  the  Caribbean  states — in  the  fact  that 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger,  who  had 
been  spending  much  time,  of  necessity, 
in  Asia  and  Africa,  was  the  initiator  of 
this  Conference,  in  effect,  and  by  his 
presence  and  his  jparticipation  made  a 
tremendous  impression  on  the  represent- 
atives of  the  nations  to  the  south  of  us. 

The  second  significant  factor,  from  our 
point  of  view,  was  the  meeting  we  had 
with  President  Luis  Echeverria  at  Los 
Piiios,  a  1' 2-hour  meeting  which  con- 
sisted of  give-and-take  conversation,  a 
frank  discussion  of  matters  of  mutual 
interest  to  Mexico  and  the  United  Slates, 
and  one  which  I  believe  indicates  the 
candor  v.hich  now  marks  the  relations 
between  our  two  coutitri  s.  Not  only  h^ve 
f  .rvican  Pre  idents  seen  fit  to  meet  with 


U.S.  parliamentarians  and  to  discuss 
matters  with  the  utmost  frankness,  but 
by  the  same  token  U.S.  Presidents  have 
met  with  Mexican  parliamentarians  and 
discussed  questions  with  the  utmost 
frankness,  questions  such  as  the  Chami- 
zal,  which  was  settled  after  many  dec- 
ades, and  the  Colorado  River  problem, 
which  hopefully  is  in  the  process  of  being 
settled  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  As  well  as  eco- 
nomic relations  with  Pern. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
That  was  also  brought  out  in  that  Con- 
ference. While  the  Conference  results  are 
not  clear  in  a  way  that  would  definitively 
set  out  what  we  did  or  did  not  do,  I  think 
the  foundation  Has  been  laid  for  the 
meeting  in  Atlanta  next  month  and  fu- 
ture meetings,  and  that  once  again  we  are 
beginning  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
Latin  America  in  relation  to  the  United 
States.  We  hope  this  time  it  is  not  a  hop- 
skip-and-jtimp  aCair,  but  something 
which  will  endure,  be  permanent,  and 
bring  to  all  nations  of  the  hemisphere  a 
greater  degree  of  understanding,  a  better 
degree  of  stability,  and  economic  inde- 
pendence. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  major- 
ity leader.  The  Senator  has  made  several 
important  points. 

The  nations  of  the  hemisphere  will  be 
watching  this  to  satisfy  themselves 
whether  this  was  a  one-shot  effort  of  good 
will  or  whether  we  really  make  progress 
toward  better  and  better  relations.  In 
that  regard  the  ccmtribution  of  our  own 
distinguished  Secretary  of  State  was  re- 
markable. There  is  no  question  he  made 
a  great  and  favorable  impression  on  the 
foreign  ministers  of  other  nations ;  there 
is  no  question  that  his  candor  was  a  re- 
freshing innovation  in  diplomatic  affairs, 
and  I  believe  he  convinced  many  of  the 
diplomats  there,  foreign  ministers,  that 
the  United  States  is  genuinely  interested 
in  the  affairs  of  our  friends  and  neigh- 
bors in  this  hemisphere.  I  hope  that  at 
some  future  time  the  Secretair  of  State 
will  be  able  to  return  to  similar  meetings 
in  Latin  America  or  in  the  Caribbean  so 
that  there  will  be  visible  evidence  of  this 
continuity. 

I,  too.  was  much  impressed  with  the 
meeting  with  Luis  Echeverria,  the  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico.  We  sp>oke  very  candidly 
to  him  and.  I  might  add.  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  discussed  matters 
with  Luis  Echeverria  in  Spanish  as  well 
as  in  English.  I  am  told  he  reacted  very 
well  toward  the  friendly  meeting  with  our 
American  delegation  and  I  do  believe 
something  very  good  will  come  out  of  it. 
In  other  words,  it  is  up  to  the  United 
States  now  to  prove  by  its  actions,  by  its 
restraint,  and  by  its  policy  of  frankness 
and  imderstanding  of  the  problems  of  our 
friends  in  this  hemisphere  that  we  can. 
indeed,  coexist  in  a  harmonious  manner 
without  causing  any  of  the  other  nations 
to  feci  that  we  are  in  any  way  imping- 
ing on  their  sovereignty  or  on  their  own 
rights  and  responsibilities  as  a  nation- 

.Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
agreement  with  the  observations  offered 
bv  the  distingviished  majority  leader  <Mr. 
M.^N.: FIELD'    and  the  distinguished  mi- 
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nority  leader  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  tti  their 
colloquy  on  the  Inter-America^  Con 
ference  In  Mexico  City  last 

As  a  member  of  the  congressionll  dele 
gration  attending  tbe  Conference  of 
Tlatelolco  in  my  capacity  as  ch§lnnan 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  AfTaiis  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Comm^|tee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  I,  too,  was  imfressed 
with  the  openness  and  the  posi^e  at- 
mosphere wiiich  permeated  thc3  3-day 
gathering.  | 

Indeed,  I  believe  the  presencefof  the 
congressional  group  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  represented  a  united  c<knmit- 
ment  by  the  United  States  to  |eek  a 
greater  understanding  and  coopjration 
In  our  Inter-American  effortsl  This 
presence  was  tangible  evidence  ulat  the 
citizens  of  this  Nation  are  sensipve  to 
their  Latin  American  and  Caijbbean 
neighbors  and  are  willing  to  expi)re  all 
avenues  In  an  effort  to  achiev^  closer 
and  more  constructive  relations.  T 

Secretary  of  State  Henry  K&singer 
deserves  tremendous  credit  for  flaying 
the  groundwork  for  the  Mexi(i>  City 
meeting.  It  was  evident,  from  the  fitmos- 
phere  of  the  Conference,  that  all  tj^e  par- 
ticipants were  seelcing  a  common  imder- 
standing  and  a  mutual  accomm<idation 
on  the  basis  of  equality.  It  w<|3  also 
strongly  evident  that  the  prescitce  of 
Secretary  Kissinger  was  deeply  Appre- 
ciated by  the  24  Foreign  Mlnisterslof  the 
Latin  American  and  Caribbean  States. 
I  believe  the  Conference  has  l^id  the 
foimdation  for  a  realistic  appnfu;h  to 
our  relations.  In  the  past,  we  havf  often 
been  guilty  of  allowing  our  rhei 
obscure  reality.  However,  I  beli( 
are  In  the  process  of  establishing 
ess  whereby  mutual  understand: 
mutual  respect  will  allow  us  tofavoid 
confrontation.  1 

In  no  small  part.  Secretary  Kl^inger 
Is  re.sponsible  for  the  new  dlaBig  In 
United  States-Latin  American  an<|  Car- 
ibbean relations.  His  openness  an<||  can- 
dor were  deeply  appreciated.  ^ 

I  agree  with  the  distinguishedf  ma- 
jority leader  in  the  conclusion  |f  his 
report  when  he  states:  i 

The  spirit  of  community  engendered  at 
the  Conference,  In  my  judgment,  wai  gen- 
uine and  substantui.  If  not  neceasarln  uni- 
versal. Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  f  nlt«d 
StAtes,  the  Ck>nference  served  the  hlgh%  tue- 
ful  purpoae  of  checking  what  had  Ven  a 
growing  aversion  to  aspects  of  thla  njitlon's 
policies  and  practices.  | 

I   also   strongly   support   the   (Sstin 
gutbhed  majority  leader  in  his  appfal  to 
Members  of  Congress  to  exercise  r< 
sibihty  and  to: 

Keep  an  open  mind  on  the  effort* 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
gotlate  a  path  through  the  many  p: 
of  Inter-Amerlcan  relations  and  to  glv^them 
such    support   and   cooperation    aa   cmn    b« 
given  In  the  light  of  the  aeparate  Anstl 
tutlonal  responslbUltles  of  the  two  Branches. 

The  time  Is  for  responsibility  ^  the 
Congress,  and  not  the  pursuit  of  pc^tical 
ends  which  could  destroy  the  d^cate 
groundwork  being  laid  in  an  eBtii,  to 
enhance  relations  with  our  fellow  iiem- 
bers  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  These 
relations  must  be  based  upon  the  |eall- 
tles  of  the  1970's  and  not  the  outnioded 


an- 


and  impractical  self-deceptions  of  the 
past. 

AIRCRAFT  PIRACY  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  872)  to  facilitate 
prosecutions  for  certain  crimes  and  of- 
fenses committed  aboard  aircraft,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  McCLELL\N.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  .,hat  the  following 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  be 
allowed  on  the  floor  for  the  duration  of 
the  consideration  and  votes  on  S.  872 
and  S.  1401:  Paul  Summltt  and  Dennis 
Thelen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Kenneth 
Lazarus,  minority  counsel  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  Mr.  Douglas 
Marvin,  minority  counsel  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Pro- 
cedures, be  granted  the  privileges  of 
the  floor  during  the  debate  and  votes 
which  might  occur  on  S.  872  and  S.  1401. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr,  President, 
crimes  directed  against  aircraft  or  other 
mass  transportation  systems  are  acts 
that  cause  danger  and  fear  to  multi- 
tudes of  people  in  a  single  Incident.  They 
affect  the  confldence  of  every  traveler 
In  Interstate  commerce  and  make  ap- 
prehension a  constant  companion  for 
those  u-slng  public  air  carrier  facilities. 
Since  the  rash  of  aircraft  hijackings  be- 
gan a  number  of  years  ago.  progress  has 
been  made  in  airport  control  and  preven- 
tion of  hijacking  opportunities.  But  we 
have  not  reached  the  point  of  prevent- 
ing air  piracy  because  only  yesterday  a 
plane  was  hijacked  with  a  hundred  or 
more  passengers. 

The  bill  being  considered  today  (8. 
872)  corrects  some  deflclencies  and  closes 
some  loopholes  in  the  protection  af- 
forded air  and  other  transportation 
systems. 

Mr.  President,  in  relation  to  present 
aircraft  destruction  and  related  offenses 
in  title  18,  United  States  Code,  hoaxes 
are  punished  on  two  levels:  First,  a  civil 
penalty  for  conveying  false  statements 
concerning  attempts  to  commit  such  of- 
fenses; and  second,  felony  penalties  for 
conveying  such  statements  willfully  and 
maliciously,  or  with  reckless  disregard 
for  the  safety  of  human  life.  "Hiere  Is 
no  provision  to  punish  a  threat  to  de- 
stroy an  aircraft,  or  commit  other  enu- 
merated offense.s,  even  where  the  ijerson 
fully  Intends  to  carry  it  out. 

8.  872  would  add  a  "threats"  provision 
by  making  it  a  felony  to  threaten  to  com- 
mit a  felony  prohibited  by  18  U.S.C.  32, 
33,  1992,  or  2275  "with  an  apparent  de- 
termination and  will  to  carry  the  threat 
into  execution." 

When  we  turn  to  title  49  of  the  United 
States  Code  for  present  aircraft  hijack- 
ing offenses,  any  false  statement  con- 


cerning attempts  being  made  or  to  be 
made  to  commit  aircraft  piracy  (sec 
1472(1)).  Interference  with  flightcrew 
member  (sec.  1472(J)).  certain  crimes 
of  violence  aboard  aircraft  (sec.  1472 
(k) ).  and  carrying  weapons  aboard  air- 
craft (sec.  1572(1).  is  punished  as  a 
1-year  misdemeanor  (sec.  1472(m) 
(1)).  False  statements  concerning  such 
attempts  are  raised  to  the  felony  level 
when  made  willfully  and  maliciously,  or 
with  reckless  disregard  for  the  safety  ef 
human  life  (sec.  1472(m)(2)).  There 
is  no  provision  to  punish  threats  to  com- 
mit such  offenses.  S.  872  would  change 
the  simple  false  statement  misdemeanor 
to  a  civil  penalty;  eliminate  the  anoma- 
lous situation  of  imposing  felony  penal- 
ties for  false  statements  concerning  acts 
which,  if  actually  committed,  would  be 
misdemeanors;  and  add  a  threats  pro- 
vision to  make  it  a  felony  to  threaten  to 
commit  acts  constituting  felonies  under 
section  1472(i)  laircraft  piracy),  section 
1472(j).  interference  with  flightcrew, 
or  section  1472(1)  (2)  endangerment  of 
human  life  by  boarding  or  attempting  to 
board  an  aircraft  In  possession  of  weap- 
ons, explosives,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  makes  some 
improvements  In  provisions  involving 
dangerous  weapons  aboard  aircraft. 
With  certain  law  enforcement  officer 
exceptions,  present  law  punishes  as  a 
misdemeanor  possession  of  a  concealed 
deadly  or  dangerous  weapon  while 
aboard  or  attempting  to  board  an  air- 
craft (49  U.S.C.  1472(1)).  S.  872  creates 
two  offenses  for  possession  of  weapons 
and  explosives  while  on  board  an  aircraft 
or  attempting  to  board  an  aircraft.  Iden- 
tical provisions  passed  the  Senate  on 
February  21.  1973,  as  a  part  of  S.  39. 
which  is  still  pending  in  the  House.  They 
are  included  in  S.  872  simply  to  enhance 
eventual  enactment  into  law.  Simple 
possession  Is  retained  as  a  misdemeanor 
and  clarified  in  its  coverage  to  clearly 
Include  explosives  or  other  destructive 
devices  on  or  about  the  person  or  his 
property.  Possession  of  such  items  "will- 
fully and  without  regard  for  the  safety 
of  human  life  or  witli  reckJess  disregard 
for  the  safety  of  human  life"  is  made 
a  5-year  felony.  The  felony  also  extends 
to  placing  or  attempting  to  place  such 
devices  aboard  an  aircraft. 

Exceptions  are  expanded  to  include 
persons  transporting  weapons  for  sport- 
ing or  hunting  purposes,  provided  the 
weapons  are  publicly  declared  prior  to 
boarding,  checked  as  baggage,  and  not 
transported  with  the  person  in  the  pas- 
senger compartment. 

Mr.  President,  S.  872  also  amends  28 
U.S.C.  1395  to  provide  that  process  may 
be  served  against  any  defendant  or  wit- 
ness in  civil  proceedings  to  recover  a 
penalty  under  18  U.S.C.  35(a)  and  49 
use.  1471(c)  In  any  judicial  district 
of  the  United  States  upon  a  showing  of 
good  cause.  This  provision  recognizes  the 
transit  status  of  the  usual  defendant  or 
witness  in  such  cases. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  approved 
all  of  these  provisions  In  the  92d  Con- 
gress. The  House  failed  to  act.  I  believe 
they  are  sound  improvements  on  present 
law  protecting  air  transportation.  I  urge 
immediate  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
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Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  should  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  {4)plaud  the  efforts 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Criminal  Laws  Subcommittee  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan)  In  acting  on  S.  872,  the  bill 
which  is  currently  before  the  Senate. 

This  measure  passed  the  Senate  unan- 
imously in  the  identical  form  during  the 
92d  Congress.  It  is  intended  to  close  some 
current  loopholes  in  Federal  criminal  law 
by  proscribing  threats  to  commit  aircraft 
hijacking  and  the  unauthorized  posses- 
sion of  weapons  aboard  aircraft.  Hope- 
fully, it  will  be  of  utility  to  Federal  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  their  efforts  to 
reduce  the  incidence  of  aircraft  piracy, 
and  I,  therefore,  urge  the  support  of  my 
colleagues. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has 
well  and  thoroughly  detailed  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bill  and  its  several  pro- 
visions. It  will  not  be  my  purpose  to 
duplicate  those  remarks. 

Essentially,  the  object  of  the  measure 
is  to  facilitate  and  implement  prosecu- 
torial and  adjudication  responsibilities  in 
order  to  more  effectively  deal  with  the 
problems  of  piracy  in  aircraft  as  well 
as  other  means  of  transportation  sys- 
tems. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my  re- 
marks with  respect  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (McClure)  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration^  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER  (Mr. 
MxTZENBAxni) .  The  amendment  is  not  in 
order  until  all  committee  amendments 
have  been  acted  on. 

Mr.  McCXELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc 
and  that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be 
considered  as  original  text  for  purpose 
of  further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr  President,  have 
an  the  committee  amendments  been 
agreed  to?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  The  com- 
mittee amendments  have  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Now  the  bill  is  open 
to  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk.  I  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  line  12,  after  the  word  "activi- 
ties", add  a  comma  and  Insert  the  words 
"or  for  gun  collecting,  or  for  other  lawful 
purposes". 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  want  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  for  offering  this  bill,  which  Is 
badly  needed,  and  I  certainly  want  to 
congratulate  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Criminal  Laws  and  Pi-ocedures 
Subcommittee  for  bringing  the  bill  out 
so  promptly.  Surely,  it  is  a  welcome  ad- 
dition to  the  Federal  laws  on  criminal 


procedures,  and  ought  to  be  another  nail 
in  the  plan  to  aid  against  highjacking 
and  bombing  which  seem  to  be  so  preva- 
lent in  or  time  so  far  as  airplanes  are 
concerned. 

While  I  agree  with  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  and  its  language,  I  have  offered  lan- 
guage which  I  think  somewhat  clarifies 
the  language  on  page  5,  line  12.  The  lan- 
guage as  it  is  now  says  that  the  bill  shall 
not  apply  to  persons  transporting  weap- 
ons for  hunting  or  other  sporting  activ- 
ities. My  amendment  Trould  simply  add 
two  other  categories.  One  is  gun  collec- 
tors. Sometimes  they  go  to  places,  pur- 
chase guns,  and  bring  them  back.  They, 
of  course,  can  declare  them  and  bring 
them  back  in  the  cargo  of  an  airship 
with  this  additional  language. 

Then  there  are  other  people  who  do 
occasionally  carry  personal  weapons  for 
their  self-protection.  This  amendment 
would  enable  them  to  be  exempted  from 
the  law,  too.  The  words  are  "or  for  other 
lawful  purposes." 

I  have  checked  the  language  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee who  is  handling  the  bill  on  the 
floor  as  well  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  who  authored  the  bill,  and,  as 
far  as  I  know,  this  language  is  acceptable 
to  both.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCTLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  state  again  what  falls  in  the 
category  of  "other  lawful  purposes"? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Yes.  I  will  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
that  all  I  intend  here  is  simply  to  permit 
people  who  do  carry  weapons  with  thfem 
for  self-protection — and  there  are  a 
few — to  be  able  to  fit  into  this  same  cate- 
gory as  those  who  are  going  hunting,  for 
sporting  activity,  or  for  gun  collecting. 
That  is  the  sole  purpose  of  this  language 
"for  other  lawful  purposes." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Would  that  mean 
that  a  person  could  carry  it  with  him  on 
his  person? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  No.  indeed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  He  would  have  to 
check  it  as  baggage  until  he  got  to  his 
destination. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  That  is  precisely  so,  as 
the  language  appUes  to  other  people. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Can  the  Senator  give 
me  some  specific  case  where  one  would 
be  carr>'ing  a  gtm  for  a  lawful  purpose? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Yes.  I  can  think  of  a 
case.  I  have  talked  to  a  couple  of  laxiles 
in  Florida  in  past  years  who  make  a  gen- 
eral effort  to  carry  along  weapons  with 
them  in  their  purses  for  self-defense  pur- 
poses these  days.  And  I  think  that  prob- 
ably other  people  fit  into  the  same  cate- 
gory. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Are  they  carrying 
these  gtms  with  a  lawful  permit? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  other  words, 
they  would  have  to  have  a  lawful  permit 
to  carry  them  in  order  to  come  within 
the  category  of  "other  lawful  purposes." 

Mr.  GURNEY.  That  is  the  exact 
intent. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  is  not  the  intent 
to  open  this  provision  to  anyone  who 
might  want  to  carry  a  gun  for  his  own 
protection? 


Mr.  GURNEY.  No.  Indeed.  They  would 
have  to  be  carrying  the  gun  with  a  per- 
mit and  under  tie  law. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  would  have  to  be 
under  a  lawful  permit  issue  for  some 
lawful  purpose. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  They  cotild  not 
carry  the  weap<Hi  on  the  plane.  They 
would  have  to  check  it  with  their  luggage 
and  declare  it. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  trying  to  make 
a  legislative  history  of  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  That  is  exactly  correct. 
We  do  not  want  to  loosen  up  the  bill  in 
any  respect. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  amendment.  The  only  thing  is 
that  we  want  to  make  certain  that  we 
reflect  the  precise  purpose  of  the 
amendment  and  that  it  does  not  open 
up  the  law  in  any  way  so  that  one  hav- 
ing some  illegal  motive  could  be  shielded 
or  protected  by  this  provision. 

The  amendment  is  only  intended  to 
extend  this  provision  to  those  who  law- 
fully have  the  right  to  possess  a  weapon 
and  to  transport  it  imder  some  legal  au- 
thority that  has  l)een  conferred  upon 
them  by  law.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  would  answer  the  dis- 
tingtiished  Senator  by  saying  that  is  pre- 
cisely the  narrow  confines  under  which 
the  language  is  intended. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
on  the  committee.  However,  like  others 
on  the  floor,  I  am  very  interested  in  mak- 
ing sure  that  we  are  tightening  up  the 
laws  against  skyjacking.  We  would  not 
want  to  do  anything  that  would  in  any- 
wise loosen  the  laws  or  make  them  easier 
to  circumvent. 

I  want  to  make  a  point  clear,  too,  al- 
though I  think  the  chairman  has  put 
his  finger  cm  what  I  am  about  to  inquire 
into.  Let  me  ask,  insofar  as  any  weapons 
for  hunting  pmrposes  or  sporting  activi- 
ties are  concerned — and  I  gruess  my  in- 
quiry would  be  directed  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee — there  would  be 
no  violation  if  a  person  having  a  weap- 
on for  sporting  activities  or  for  hunting 
purposes  publicly  declared  that  he  had 
such  a  weapon  at  the  airport  terminal. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  As  I  understand  it. 
he  would  have  to  declare  it.  It  would  be 
subject  to  inspection  if  they  wanted  to 
inspect  it.  He  would  have  to  declare  that 
he  was  transporting  it  for  hunting  pur- 
poses or  for  sporting  activities  or  for 
some  lawful  purpose  smd  do  so  before 
he  got  on  the  plane.  Otherwise,  he  would 
be  in  violation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Even  though  it  were  a 
weapon  for  hunting  purposes  or  for 
other  lawful  purposes,  if  he  failed  to 
declare  it  in  advance,  he  would  be  liable. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  He  would  certainly 
be  technically  g\iilty  imder  the  statute. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  chadrman. 
I  think  it  is  very  Important  that  that 
point  is  imderstood. 

As  I  understand,  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  iMr.  Gurney) 
would  add  to  other  categories  and  e.xempt 
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weapons  carried  for  the  piirposei>f  gun 

collecting,  or  some  other  lawful  lurpose. 
I.  like  the  chairman,  am  a  little  mt  con- 
cerned about  whether  they  wouJ0  have 
to  be  publicly  declared  in  order  tcibe  ex- 
empt. That  is  where  protectioi,  pri- 
marily, would  come  into  play.        | 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Taking  the  Isliguage 
already  in  the  bill  which  would  ala>  qual- 
ify this  amendment — the  coverifee  ex- 
emption   from    the   criminal 
would  apply  only: 

It  the  preseuc«  of  such  weapons  Is 
declared    prior    to    th»    time    of 
checked  as  baggage  which  may  not 
within  the  airport  confines,  and  noi 
ported   with   such   person    in   the  pi 
comf>artment  of  the  aircraft. 

It  is  a  restriction  fully  appllcj 
the  amendment  offered  by  the 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  ^11  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  that  same  . 
tion,  and  supplementing  what  the 
tor  from  Michigan  (Mr.  GriffiI 
said,  the  situation  does  arise  wh< 
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for  hunting  purposes  carries  a  g 
checks  it  at  the  counter  of  t 
skyjack  guards 

He  hands  him  the  gun,  which 
case,  and  the  gun  is  carried  on 

an  official  of  the  airline.  It  is  pi 

pilot's  compartment,  or  elsewhere, 
it  is  secure.  The  question  I  ask 
Would  not  that  confirm  that  the 

has  been  publicly  declared  and  c._ 

as  baggage,  and  is  being  transportef  with 
the  person?  Would  not  that  be  sujfccient 
to  comply  with  the  law?  i 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  it  is  preset  ed  In 
a  case,  as  the  Senator  said,  it  wo  Jd  be 
Inspected  and  then  carried  on(  •  the 
plane.  In  my  judgment,  that  woul  be  a 
public  declaration.  If  he  is  acting  mder 
the  direction  of  a  statute.  In  or(  er  to 
comply  with  the  statute,  in  order  1  »  give 
the  official  an  opportunity  to  perfoi  n  his 
public  duty,  that  is  a  public  declai  lUon. 
That  Is  certainly  what  the  statu  b  in- 
tends. It  does  not  mean  that  the  nferson 
has  to  publish  a  notice  in  a  newspa  ler  or 
to  stand  on  a  housetop  somewherf  with 
a  megaphone  to  announce  that 
going  to  carry  a  gun.  I  would  In. 
that  to  mean — and  I  am  sure  that 
Intent — that  this  is  a  pubUc  stat 
that  the  carrier  knows  about  it,  a 
an  opportunity  to  handle  it  in 
ner  prescribed  by  law. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  procedure 
outlined  has  been  the  practice  for 
time  and  has  been  found  to  be 

tory.   without  objection.  The 

have  raised  the  question  Is  to  make 
IslaUve  history,  to  the  effect  that 
practice  Is  not  proscribed  by  the  s 
bill.  This  history  we  have  now  mad( 

Mr.  McCLUBE.  Mr.  President 
come  the  opportunity  to  support 

GuRiTET's  amendment  Thl»  c. 

the  law  will  give  those  Americans 
legitimate  and  lawful  reasons  for 
porting  weapons  on  air  carriers 
assiirance  that  their  rights  will  not  "^  in 
fringed  upon. 


the 
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The  constitutional  right  to  bear  arms 
Is  not  limited  to  "himting  and  other 
sporting  activities"  alone,  and  neither 
should  the  lawful  transport  of  arms  by 
individuals  be  so  limited.  I  am  sure  this 
amendment  clears  the  law  of  any  con- 
fusion and  will  Insure  that  there  will  be 
no  opportunity  of  misinterpretation  or 
narrow  Interpretation  that  twists  con- 
gressional Intent.  We  must  guarantee 
that  In  the  future,  those  rights  that  we 
define  today  will  remain  intact. 

It  is  especially  important  that  In  a 
measure  dealing  with  air  piracy,  the 
language  be  clear  so  that  law-abiding 
citizens  are  not  liable  to  technical  viola- 
tions of  laws  against  air  piracy. 

I  have  prepared  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  which  would  accomplish  the  same 
thing.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  help  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  and  support  his 
amendment  in  lieu  of  my  own. 

Mr.  OURNEY.  I  thank  the  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing    to    the    amendment    of    Mr. 

GURNEY. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  tlie  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  consideration. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  9,  after  the  comma  insert 
the  word  "knowingly". 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  corrects  what  I  believe  Is  an 
oversight,  and  I  am  sure  It  complies  with 
the  intention  of  the  committee  with 
respect  to  subsection  (1)  of  section  (1). 
The  committee  must  certainly  have  In- 
tended that  the  person  who  has  the 
weapon  In  his  possession  would  have  to 
know  about  It. 

It  Is  conceivable  that  as  a  passenger 
was  boarding  an  aircraft,  someone  else 
might  secrete  in  the  passenger's  purse 
or  In  the  pocket  of  her  coat  or  his  coat  a 
weapon  that  he  or  she  would  not  know 
about.  With  the  possibility  of  this  situa- 
tion In  mind,  I  am  simply  asking  that  the 
word  "knowingly"  be  Inserted  at  the  ap- 
propriate place  In  that  particular  sub- 
section. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Blaine. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cler* 
Will  call  the  rolL 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  considered  the  amendment  offered 
by  Uie  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine, 
and  I  peraonally  am  glad  to  accept  the 


amendment.  It  Is  a  technical  amendment 
that  strengthens  the  bill  and  actually 
says  what  is  Intended  with  respect  to  this 
particular  section  of  the  bill.  I  am  glad  to 
accept  jt,  and  I  do  not  think  there  will 
be  any  objection. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
perceive,  in  the  inserUon  of  the  word 
"knowingly'  pursuant  to  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator,  both  good 
points  and  bad  points  about  It. 

Imagine  a  man  walking  down  a  cor- 
ridor of  an  airport,  and  he  has  his  over- 
cost  draped  over  his  arm  In  such  a  fash- 
ion that  the  pocket  opening  Is  exposed. 
Someone  comes  along  and  slips  into  that 
pocket  a  Saturday  night  special,  and  the 
man  presents  himself  at  the  counter,  pre- 
sents his  ticket,  and  goes  through.  The 
guard  finds  that  gim  there.  He  did  not 
place  it  there,  and  it  is  not  knowingly  a 
transgression. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  that  same 
man  knew  it  was  there,  he  put  it  there, 
he  walked  through,  and  he  got  caught  at 
it.  He  could  assert  that  he  did  not  know 
about  It.  but  the  prosecutor  would  have 
the  opportunity  to  prove  that  he  know- 
ingly had  it  and  thereby  obtain  a 
conviction. 

I  wonder  If  the  danger  that  someone 
could  be  convicted  imder  the  bill  for  in- 
nocent conduct  is  not  something  which 
we  should  consider  in  this  regard. 

I  call  attention  to  the  language  in  the 
following  subsection,  which  says,  begin- 
ning on  line  17: 

(2)  Whoever  willfully  and  without  regard 
for  the  safety  of  human  life  or  with  reck- 
less disregard  for  the  safety  of  human  life. 

and  so  on,  and  then  It  names  the  same 
elements  of  an  offense.  Would  that  not 
cover  the  situation  of  "knowingly '?  I  di- 
rect that  question  to  the  Senator  frwn 
Maine. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  Senator  refers 
to  subsection  (2)? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  assume,  since 
"willfully"  denotes  "knowingly"  also,  the 
person  would  have  to  be  aware  of  the 
fact  in  that  situation. 

I  might  add  that  the  second  part  of 
subsection  (1),  the  part  which  deals  with 
placing  such  a  weapon  In  a  package, 
does  very  definitely  connote  the  fact  that 
he  knows  about  it.  My  amendment  would 
simply  bring  the  first  part  of  that  sub- 
section Into  line  with  the  second  part. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest this  further  thought,  in  addition  to 
the  others  I  have  already  expressed:  In 
subsection  (1)  there  is  provided  a  penalty 
of  a  $1,000  fine,  or  imprisonment  for 
1  year,  or  both,  for  knowingly  doing 
something  which  Is  considered  illegal- 
assuming  the  amendment  Is  accepted.  In 
the  next  subsection,  there  Is  a  $5,000 
penalty  and  5  years  Imprisonment  for 
one  who  acts  willfully  and  without  regard 
for  the  safety  of  human  life,  or  with 
reckless  disregard  for  the  safety  of  hu- 
man life. 

So  we  have  that  discrepancy  in  penal- 
ties. I  wonder  If  that  is  sufficient  discrep- 
ancy In  the  tests  that  we  set  forth  In 
the  bill,  under  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Srauitor  from  Maine. 
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Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  assume  that  the 
second  one  Involves  a  more  severe 
penalty  because  the  person  who  Is  In- 
volved has  a  reckless  disregard  for  hu- 
man life  aboard  the  aircraft.  In  the  first 
case,  although  it  may  be  the  same  per- 
son, it  may  be  Impossible  to  prove  that 
reckless  disregard;  nevertheless,  we  have 
a  section  that  can  be  used  to  punish  that 
person  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  do  not  see  how  add- 
ing "knowingly"  in  section  <1)  (1)  de- 
tracts in  any  way  from  the  crime  that  we 
are  undertaking  to  cover.  Without  the 
word  "knowingly"  or  a  similar  term — 
something  to  charge  the  offender  with 
knowing  what  he  was  doing — if  we  just 
left  It  as  it  Is.  "Whoever,  while  aboard, 
or  while  attempting  to  board,  any  air- 
craft in  or  intended  for  operation  in  air 
transportation  or  intrastate  air  trans- 
portation, has  on  or  about  his  person," 
he  could  be  convicted  with  complete  ig- 
norance of  the  fact  that  a  weapon  was 
in  his  possession.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  word  "knowingly"  simply  clarifies 
that  he  must  know  what  he  was  doing, 
and  that  he  would  be  violating  the  law 
if  he  attempted  to  board.  Without  the 
word  "knowingly"  you  could  undertake 
here  to  establish  a  crime  where  the  per- 
son was  wholly  innocent  and  had  no 
knowledge  of  what  was  happening,  or 
that  circumstances  were  present  which 
constituted  'a  crime. 

I  do  not  think  "knowingly"  hurts  it. 
The  Senator  may  have  some  technical 
explanation  or  justification  for  question- 
ing it,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  simply  does 
what  we  really  want  to  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  speak  as  one  who  is  not  on  the 
committee.  But,  frankly,  as  one  who  Is 
very  concerned,  as  I  know  all  Senators 
are,  about  skyjacking,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  ought  to  be  as  strict  as  possible  and 
impose  as  serious  a  penalty  as  is  reason- 
able under  the  circumstances. 

I  notice  that  in  subsection  (2),  begin- 
big  on  line  17,  there  Is  already  a  pro- 
vision which  covers  a  person  who  "will- 
fully and  with  reckless  disregard  for  the 
safety  of  human  life"  goes  aboard  an 
aircraft  with  a  concealed  weapon.  In  that 
case,  the  penalty  is  a  fine  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed $5,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  5  years,  or  both. 

To  me,  that  does  not  seem  to  be  an  ex- 
cessive penalty,  when  you  consider  the 
circumstances  and  the  danger  implied 
for  an  airplane  full  of  passengers. 

Then,  there  is  another  case — kind  of 
case — a  case  which  I  think  the  committee 
was  trying  to  deal  with  in  the  first  sec- 
tion— the  case  when  it  is  difficult  to  prove 
what  is  in  a  person's  mind  as  he  goes 
aboard  a  plane  with  a  concealed  weapon. 
How  can  it  be  established  what  his  intent 
is?  Should  he  go  completely  free?  Or 
should  there  be  strict  liability  with  a 
lesser  penalty  In  a  situation  like  that, 
where  the  lives  of  so  many  people  are  In- 
volved? I  realize  that  under  the  tradi- 
tional concepts  of  criminal  law  the  mat- 
ter of  scienter  Is  Important.  Yet,  the  law 
does  impose  criminal  liability  in  some 


instances  where  there  is  only  gross  negli- 
gence— and  even  though  no  willful  intent 
can  be  proved.  I  would  think  that  one  who 
goes  aboard  a  plane  carrying  a  dangerous 
weapon  would  at  least  be  grossly  negli- 
gent if  he  did  not  know  it. 

To  impose  a  criminal  penalty  to  the 
extent  of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  not 
more  than  1  year  in  prison  does  not 
seem  unreasonable  to  me.  After  all,  the 
judge  and  jury  can  take  into  account 
extenuating  circumstances.  If  the  ac- 
cused should  be  completely  free  of  any 
liability  or  any  negUgence  of  any  kind, 
I  am  sure  that  would  be  taken  into 
accoimt. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Well,  traditionally, 
the  fact  is,  there  is  no  other  way  to  prove 
what  is  in  a  person's  mind  except  by 
what  he  does.  We  have  got  a  circum- 
stance here  where  he  is  boardi-ig  a  plane 
and  has  got  the  weapon  on  him,  so  we 
presume  he  knows  what  he  is  carrying. 
As  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
HRUSKA )  pointed  out  a  few  minutes  ago, 
there  can  be  circumstances  which  might 
well  be  that  one  is  planning  to  try  to 
sneak  a  weapon  on  the  plane  by  the 
process  of  slipping  it  into  someone's 
pocket  or  into  someone's  briefcase  and, 
in  that  way,  an  innocent  person  could 
board  the  plan,  or  try  to  board  the  plane, 
without  knowing  he  had  a  weapon  on 
liim.  Certainly  we  do  not  intend  the  law 
to  reach  a  circimistance  like  that.  I  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  leaving  it  without  being 
required  to  establish  that  the  man  knew. 
He  should  not  be  charged  with  violating 
the  law  if  he  did  not  know  it  was 
happening. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  that 
connection — and  I  agree  with  what  the 
Senator  imm  Arkansas  has  said — but  in 
that  subsection  (1).  the  knowledge  has 
to  do  with  the  offense  of  having  a  con- 
cealed weapon.  That  is  a  lesser  offense 
and  therefore  warrants  the  sanction  of 
a  $1,000  fine  or  1  year  in  jail  or  both. 

In  subsection  <2)  we  have  the  element 
of  liaving  a  gim  with  reckless  disregard 
for  the  safety  of  human  life,  or  who  will- 
fully disregards  the  safety  of  human  life. 
If  it  can  be  proven  that  he  recklessly  or 
willfully  disregarded  the  safety  of 
human  Ufe,  as  opposed  to  knowingly 
concealing  a  weapon  which  is  the  subject 
of  subsection  1,  then  he*  should  suffer 
the  potential  of  a  greater  penalty — to 
wit,  $5,000  or  5  years  in  jail,  or  both. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect in  his  analysis.  Where  the  fellow 
has  purchased  a  g\m  and  is  carrying  it 
home  or  carrying  it  back  to  his  State, 
he  would  be  violating  the  law  if  he 
undertook  to  board  the  plane  in  that 
fashion,  whether  he  intended  to  commit 
a  crime  with  the  gim  or  not.  But  the 
second  section  carries  with  it  the  circum- 
stances where  obviously  he  intended  to 
commit  a  crime  or  to  intimidate  or  use 
the  gun  for  an  Illegal  puriioee  on  the 
plane.       

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  not  going  to  make 
a  big  battle  out  of  this  point.  My  pur- 
pose, however,  is  to  make  this  provision 
as  strict  as  we  can  make  it.  It  may  be 


that  a  judge  trjing  the  case  would  in- 
struct the  jury  that  there  wovild  have  to 
be  knowledge  In  order  to  convict  the 
accused.  I  do  not  know.  But  I  would 
think  there  could  be  circumstances  of 
gross  negligence 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  would  agree,  if  he 
is  foimd  with  a  gun  on  him  under  the 
circumstances  he  wotild  be  presumed  to 
have  knowledge,  and  the  burden  would 
shift  to  him  to  show  that  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  is  conceivable  that 
there  could  be  negligent  circumstances 
when  a  person  should  be  held  criminally 
responsible.  I  wish,  myself — and  I  say 
this  most  respectfully — that  the  commit- 
tee drafting  the  language  had  considered 
the  question  whether  knowledge  should 
be  an  element  of  the  crime.  I  assume 
since  the  word  "knowingly"  is  not  there, 
that  the  committee  concluded  it  was  not 
necessary,  especially  since  the  penalty  is 
only  $1,000  or  1  year  in  jail. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  hope  the  Senator 
does  not  regard  conunittees  as  being  per- 
fect. Otherwise  we  would  never  have  any 
amendments  on  the  floor  to  any  bill.  We 
do  overlook  things  in  committee.  Some- 
times technical  amendments  are  not  only 
necessary,  they  are  essential. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  and  commend 
the  able  Chsirman  who  has  been  so  effec- 
tive in  tliis  field.  However,  I  do  regret 
that  we  appear  to  be  in  the  position  on 
the  floor  weakening  a  bin  to  deal  with 
skyjacking.  If  anything.  I  would  Uke  to 
make  it  stronger. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  we  are  all 
in  accord  on  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
but  there  are  certain  requirements  of 
the  law  that  the  innocent  need  to  be 
protected  as  well  as  the  guilty  punished. 

If  a  person  is  found  to  be  going  on  a 
plane  uinocently  witli  a  gun  on  him.  and 
he  had  no  knowledge  that  he  had  a  gun 
on  him.  I  do  not  think  he  should  be  held 
amenable  to  this  section  of  the  bill.  I 
might  say  with  respect  to  some  of  the 
penalties  here,  maybe  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  enough.  But.  after  all,  we 
do  not  get  e\'erythmg  we  want  in  legis- 
lation. Certainly  this  would  have  some 
effect  and  would  serve,  in  my  judgment, 
as  a  deterrent. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Miv  President,  may  I 
say,  as  one  who  had  a  pait  in  draltmg 
this  languase.  that  I  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment  proposed,  by 
inserting  the  word  "knowingly."  I  have 
raised  a  number  of  questions.  The  pur- 
pose has  been  to  bring  out  the  precise 
impact  of  the  bUl  and  the  precise  mean- 
ing. I  believe  that  piuijose  has  been 
served.  So  I  want  to  be  on  record  as  not 
being  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
NuNN).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  *Mr.  Hathaway  > . 

■nie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  of  no  further  amendments  to  be 
proposed  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bilL 
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The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engro  sed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  t  ilrd 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 

a.  872 
An  act  to  facilitate  prosecutions  for  ce:  «lii 

crimes  and  offenses  comnaltted  aboard 

craft,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houh  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    State§ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
Act  may   be  cited  as   the  "Aircraft  P 
Amendments  of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Chapter  2  of  title  18,  Ui  ted 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  th( 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"i  36.  Imparting  or  conveying  threats 

"Whoever  Imparts  or  conveys  or  caus^ 
be  Imparted  or  conveyed  any  threat  to  d 
act  which  would  be  a  felony  prohibiten    «, 
section  32  or  33  of  this  chapter  or  sec  Ion 
1992  of  chapter  97  or  section  2275  of  cha   ter 
1 U  of  this  title  with  an  apparent  determ  la- 
tlon  and  will  to  carry  the  threat  Into  ex  ;u- 
tlon,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,00 
Imprisoned    not    more    than    five    years 
both." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  2  of  title  1  „. 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  ad<  ng 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  It  m: 
"36.  Imparting  or  conveying  threats. 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  139J  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
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striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  such  sub  ic 


tion  and  adding  the  foUowlng:  ",  and  In    ^, 
proceeding  to  recover  a  civil  penalty  ur  ler 
section  35(a)  of  title  18  of  the  United  Sti  tes 
Code  or  section  901(c)   of  the  Federal  A  la 
tion  Act  of  1958  (72  Stat.  731;  49  U.8.C.  : 
(c)),   all  process  against  any  defendant 
witness,  otherwise  not  authorized  under 
Federal   Rules  of  ClvU  Procedure,   may 


ind 


to 
an 
by 


by 


ny 


71 
or 
he 
be 


served  In  any  Judicial  district  of  the  Unfed 
States  upon  an  ex  parte  order  for  good  c. 
shown." 

Sec.  4.  Section  901  of  the  Federal  AviaVon 
Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1471)  Is  amende<iby 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  ^w 
subsection: 

"FAl.SE   INFOBMATION 

"(c)  Whoever  imparts  or  conveys  or  cav- ^ 
to  be  imparted  or  conveyed  false  Informa- 
tion, knowing  the  Information  to  be  fi 
concerning  an  attempt  or  alleged  atteilpt 
being  made  or  to  be  made,  to  do  any  |ct 
which  would  be  a  crime  prohibited  by  sJb- 
sectlon  (1),  (J),  (k),  M-  (1)  of  section  9oJ^ 
this  title,  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  pentlty 
of  not  more  than  $1,000  which  shall  be 
coverable  In  a  civil  action  brought  In  lie 
name  of  the  United  States."  j 

Sec.  5.  Section  902  of  the  Federal  AviatAn 
Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1472)  Is  amendedr 
follows :  ' 

(a)   Section  902(1)  Is  amended  to  rea< 
follows: 

"CAUTINC  WKAPOMS  ABOAKO  AnCKAFT 

"(1)    (1)  Whoever,  whUe  aboard,  or  wt 
attempting  to  board,  any  aircraft  In  or 
tended  for  operation  in  air  transportatior 
Intrastate  air  transportation,  knowingly  . 
on  or  about  his  person  or  his  property  a  cG| 
cealed  deadly  or  dangerous  weapon,  explosil 
or  other  destructive  substance,  or  has  placi 
attempted   to   place,   or   attempted   to  hq 
placed    aboard   such    aircraft    any   propel 
containing  a  concealed  deadly  or  dangerc 
weapon,  explosive,  or  other  destructive  sv, 
stance,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000| 
imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  bol 

"(2)  Whoever  willfully  and  without  i 
gard  for  the  safety  of  human  life  or  w| 
reckless  disregard  for  the  safety  of  hum 
life,  whUe  aboard,  or  whUe  attempting 
board,  any  aircraft  In  or  intended  for  opeij 
tion  In  air  trani^ortatlon  or  intrastate 
transportation,  has  on  or  about  his  per 

or  his  property  a  concealed  deadly  or  ( „ 

ous  weapon,  explosive,  or  other  destructSe 


substance,  or  has  placed,  attempted  to  place, 
or  attempted  to  have  placed  aboard  such  air- 
craft any  property  containing  a  concealed 
deadly  or  dangerous  weapon,  explosive,  or 
other  destructive  substance  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $6,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  Ave  years,  or  both. 

"(3)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  law 
enforcement  officers  of  any  municipal  or 
Stat©  government,  or  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, while  acting  within  their  official  ca- 
pacities and  who  are  authorized  or  required 
within  their  official  capacities,  to  carry  arms, 
or  to  persons  who  may  be  authorized,  under 
regulations  Issued  by  the  Administrator,  to 
carry  concealed  deadly  or  dangerous  weapons 
In  air  transportation  or  Intrastate  air  trans- 
portation: nor  shall  It  apply  to  persons  trans- 
porting weapons  for  hunting  or  other  sport- 
ing activities,  or  for  gun  collecting,  or  for 
other  lawful  purposes  If  the  presence  of  such 
weapons  is  publicly  declared  prior  to  the  time 
of  boarding,  checked  as  baggage  which  may 
not  be  opened  within  the  airport  confines, 
and  not  transported  with  such  person  In  the 
passenger  compartment  of  the  aircraft.". 

(b)  Section  902  (m)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"FALSE    XNFOBMATTON    AND    THREATS 

"(na)  (1)  Whoever  willfully  and  maliciously, 
or  with  reckless  disregard  for  the  safety  of 
human  life.  Imparts  or  conveys  or  causes  to 
be  Imparted  or  conveyed  false  Information 
knowing  the  Information  to  be  false,  con- 
cerning an  attempt  or  alleged  attempt  being 
made  or  to  be  made,  to  do  any  act  which 
would  be  a  felony  prohibited  by  subsection 
(i).  (J),  or  (1)(2)  of  this  section,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(2)  Whoever  Imparts  or  conveys  or  causes 
to  be  Imparted  or  conveyed  any  threat  to  do 
an  act  which  would  be  a  felony  prohibited  by 
subsection  (1),  (J),  or  (1)(2)  of  this  section, 
with  an  apparent  determination  and  will  to 
carry  the  threat  Into  execution,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both." 

(c)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1968,  In  the  matter  of  title 
IX  (subchapter  IX,  chapter  20  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code,  section  1472(m)),  Is 
amended  by  redesignating 

"(m)  False  Information." 
to  read 

"(m)  False  Information  and  threats.". 
Sec.  8.  Section  903  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1968  (49  U.S.C.  1473)  Is  amended  by 
striking  "Such"  at  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  subsection  (b)(1)  of  that 
section,  and  substituting  therefor,  "Except 
with  respect  to  clvU  penalties  under  section 
901  (c)  of  thU  title,  such". 

Sec.  7.  Section  101  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958,  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1301),  is 
amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  (21)  the 
following: 

"(22)  'Intrastate  air  transportation'  means 
the  carriage  of  persons  or  property  as  a  com- 
mon carrier  for  compensation  or  hire,  by 
turbojet-powered  aircraft  capable  of  carrying 
thirty  or  more  persons,  whoUy  within  the 
same  State  of  the  United  States  ". 

Sec.  8.  Section  1201  (a)  (3)  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(32)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"(33) ". 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  such 
technical  and  clerical  corrections  as  may 
be  necessary  in  the  engrossment  of  S.  872. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Nunn).  Under  the  previous  order,  fol- 
lowing the  disposition  of  S.  872,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  1401,  which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bin  (S.  1401)  to  establish  rational  cri- 
teria for  the  mandatory  imposition  of  the 
sentence  of  death,  and  for  other  purposes. 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert: 
That  chapter  227  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 3562  a  new  section  3562A,  to  read  as 
follows : 

"5  3562A.  Sentencing  for  capital  offenses 

"(a)  A  person  shaU  be  subjected  to  the 
penalty  of  death  for  any  offense  prohibited 
by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  only  if  a 
bearing  is  held  In  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(b)  When  a  defendant  Is  found  guilty  of 
or  pleads  guilty  to  an  offense  for  which  one 
of  the  sentences  provided  Is  death,  the  Judge 
who  presided  at  the  trial  or  before  whom  the 
guilty  plea  was  entered  shall  conduct  a  sep- 
arate sentencing  hearing  to  determine  the' 
existence  or  nonexistence  of  the  factors  set 
forth  In  subsections  (f),  (g),  and  (h)  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  sentence  to 
be  Imposed.  The  hearing  shall  not  be  held 
If  the  government  stipulates  that  none  of 
the  applicable  aggravating  factors  set  forth 
In  subsections  (g)  and  (h)  exists  or  that  one 
or  more  of  the  mitigating  factors  set  forth 
in  subsection  (f)  exists.  The  hearing  shall 
bo  conducted — 

"(1)  before  the  Jury  which  determined  the 
defendant's  guilt; 

"(2)  before  a  Jury  Impaneled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  hearing  if — 

"(A)  the  defendant  was  convicted  upon  a 
plea  of  guilty; 

"(B)  the  defendant  was  convicted  after  a 
trial  before  the  court  sitting  without  a  Jury; 
"(C)   the  Jury  which  determined  the  de- 
fendant's guUt  has  been  discharged  by  the      , 
court  for  good  cause;  or 

"(D)  appeal  of  the  original  Imposition  of 
the  death  penalty  has  resulted  In  a  remand 
for  redetermination  of  sentence  under  this 
section;  or 

"(3)  before  the  court  alone,  upon  the  mo- 
tion of  the  defendant  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  court  and  of  the  government. 

"(c)  In  the  sentencing  hearing  the  court 
shall  disclose  to  the  defendant  or  his  counsel 
all  material  contained  In  any  presentence 
report.  If  one  has  been  prepared,  except 
such  material  as  the  court  determines  Is 
required  to  be  withheld  for  the  protection 
of  human  life  or  for  the  protection  of  the 
national  security.  Any  presentence  Infor- 
mation withheld  from  the  defendant  shall 
not  be  considered  In  determining  the  exist- 
ence of  the  factors  set  forth  in  subsections 
(g)  and  (h)  or  the  nonexistence  of  factors 
set  forth  In  subsection  (f).  Any  Information 
relevant  to  any  of  the  mitigating  factors  set 
forth  in  subsection  (f)  may  be  presented  by 
either  the  government  or  the  defendant,  re- 
gardless of  Its  admissibility  under  the  rules 
governing  admission  of  evidence  at  criminal 
trials;  but  the  admlsslbUlty  of  Information 
relevant  to  any  of  the  aggravating  factors 
set  forth  In  subsections  (g)  and  (h)  shall  be 
governed  by  the  rules  governing  the  admis- 
sion   of    evidence    at    criminal    trials.    The 
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government  and  the  defendant  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  rebut  any  Information  received  at 
the  bearing,  and  shall  be  given  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  present  argument  as  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  Information  to  establish  the 
existence  of  any  of  the  factors  set  forth  in 
subsections  (f),  (g),  and  (h).  The  burden 
of  establishing  the  existence  of  any  of  the 
factors  set  forth  In  subsections  (g)  and  (h) 
is  on  the  government.  The  burden  of  estab- 
lishing the  existence  of  any  of  the  factors 
set  forth  In  subsection  (f)  Is  on  the 
defendant. 

"(d)  The  Jury  or.  If  there  Is  no  Jury,  the 
court  shall  return  a  special  verdict  setting 
forth  its  findings  as  to  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  each  of  the  factors  set  forth  in 
BubsecUon  (f)  and  as  to  the  existence  or 
nonexistence  of  each  of  the  applicable  factors 
■ei  forth  in  subsections  (g)  and  (h). 

"(e)  If  the  Jury  or.  If  there  Is  no  Jury,  the 
court  finds  by  a  preponderance  of  the  in- 
formation that  one  or  more  of  the  applicable 
factors  set  forth  In  subsections  (g)  and  (h) 
exists  and  that  none  of  the  factors  set  forth 
In  subsection  (f)  exists,  the  court  shall  sen- 
tence the  defendant  to  death.  If  the  Jury,  or 
if  there  Is  no  Jury,  the  court  finds  that  one  of 
the  applicable  aggravating  factors  set  forth 
In  subsections  (g)  and  <h)  exists,  or  finds 
that  one  or  more  of  the  mitigating  factors 
set  forth  In  subsection  (f)  exists,  the  court 
shall  not  sentence  the  defendant  to  death  but 
shall  Impose  any  other  sentence  provided  for 
the  offense  for  which  the  defendant  was  con- 
vlcte«L 

"(f)  The  court  shall  not  impose  the  sen- 
tence of  death  on  the  defendant  If  the  jury 
or.  If  there  Is  no  Jury,  the  court  finds  by  a 
special  verdict  as  provided  In  subsection  (d) 
that  at  the  time  of  the  offense — 

"(1)    he  was  under  the  age  of  eighteen; 

"(2)  his  capacity  to  appreciate  the  wrong- 
fulness of  his  conduct  or  to  confornj  bis  con- 
duct to  the  requirements  of  law  was  signifi- 
cantly impaired,  but  not  so  Impaired  as  to 
constitute  a  defense  to  prosecution; 

"(3)  be  was  under  unusual  and  substantial 
duress,  although  not  such  duress  as  to  con- 
stitute a  defense  to  prosecution; 

"(4)  he  was  a  principal,  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion a(a)  of  this  title.  In  the  offense,  which 
was  committed  by  another,  but  his  participa- 
tion was  relatively  minor,  although  not  so 
minor  as  to  constitute  a  defense  to  prosecu- 
tion; or 

"(5)  he  could  not  reasonably  have  fore- 
seen that  his  conduct  In  the  course  of  the 
commission  of  murder,  or  other  offense 
resulting  in  death  for  which  he  was  convicted 
would  cause,  or  would  create  a  grave  risk 
of  causing,  death  to  any  person. 

"(g)  n  the  defendant  is  tovaxd  guilty  of 
or  pleads  guilty  to  an  offense  under  section 
794  or  section  2381  of  this  tlUe  and  If  no 
mitigating  factor  set  forth  in  subsection  (f ) 
Is  present,  the  court  shall  Impose  the  sen- 
tence of  death  on  the  defendant  If  the 
Jury  or.  If  there  Is  no  Jury,  the  court  finds 
by  a  special  verdict  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (d)  that— 

"(1)  the  defendant  has  been  convicted  of 
another  offense  under  one  of  sucb  sections, 
committed  before  the  time  of  the  offense, 
for  which  a  sentence  of  life  Imprisonment 
or  death  was  authorized  by  statute; 

"(2)  In  the  conunlsslon  of  the  offense  the 
defendant  knowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of 
substantial  danger  to  the  national  security: 
or 

"(3)  In  the  commission  of  the  offense  the 
defendant  knowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of 
death  to  another  person. 

Provided,  That  If  the  charge  is  under  section 
794(a)  of  this  title,  the  sentence  of  death 
shall  not  be  Imposed  unless  the  Jury  or.  If 
there  Is  no  Jury,  the  court  further  finds  that 
the  offense  directly  concerned  nuclear  weap- 
onry, military  spacecraft  or  satellites,  early 
warning  systems,  or  other  means  of  defense 
<Nr  retaliation  against  large-scale  attack,  war 


plans,  communications  Intelligence  or  cryp- 
tographic Information  or  any  other  major 
weapons  system  or  major  element  of  defense 
strategy. 

"(h)  If  the  defendant  is  found  guUty  of 
or  pleads  g^uUty  to  murder  or  any  other  of- 
fense for  which  the  death  penalty  is  avaU- 
able  because  death  resulted  and  U  no  miti- 
gating factor  set  forth  in  subsection  (f)  is 
present,  the  court  sbaU  Impose  the  sentence 
of  death  on  the  defendant  if  the  jury  or,  if 
there  Is  no  Jury,  the  court  finds  by  a  special 
verdict  as  provided  in  subsection  (d)  that — 
"(1)  the  death  or  injury  resulting  in  death 
occurred  during  the  commission  or  attempted 
commission  of  or  during  the  Immediate 
flight  from  the  commission  or  attempted 
commission  of  an  offense  under  section  761 
(Prisoners  in  custody  of  institution  or  of- 
ficer), section  794  (Gathering  or  delivering 
defense  information  to  aid  foreign  govern- 
ment), section  844(d)  (Transportation  of 
explosives  in  interstate  commerce  for  certain 
purposes),  secUon  844(f)  (Destruction  of 
government  property  by  explosives),  section 
844(1)  (Destruction  of  property  in  interstate 
commerce  by  explosives),  section  1201  (Kid- 
naping), or  section  2381  (Treason)  of  this 
title,  or  section  902(1)  of  the  Federal  Avta- 
tlon  Act  of  1958,  as  amended  (49  VS.C.  1472 
(1))  (Aircraft piracy); 

"(2)  the  defendant  has  been  convicted  of 
another  Federal  offense,  or  a  State  offense 
resulting  in  the  death  of  a  person,  committed 
either  before  or  at  the  time  of  the  offense,  for 
which  a  sentence  of  life  imprisonment  or 
death  was  authorized  by  statute; 

"(3)  the  defendant  has  previously  been 
convicted  of  two  or  more  State  or  Federal 
offenses  with  a  penMty  of  more  than  one  year 
Imprisonment,  conunltted  on  different  oc- 
casions before  the  time  of  the  offense.  In- 
volving the  infilction  of  serious  bodily  in- 
Jury  upon  another  person; 

"(4)  In  the  commission  of  the  offense  the 
defendant  knowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of 
death  to  another  person  in  addition  to  the 
victim  of  the  offense; 

"(5)  the  defendant  committed  the  offense 
in  an  especially  heinous,  cruel,  or  depraved 
manner; 

'•(6)  the  defendant  procured  the  commis- 
sion of  the  offense  by  payment,  or  promise 
of  payment  of  anything  of  pecuniary  value; 
"(7)  the  defendant  committed  the  offense 
as  consideration  for  the  receipt,  or  in  the 
expectation  of  the  receipt,  of  anythmg  of 
pecuniary  value;  or 

"(8)  the  defendant  committed  the  offense 
against — 

"(A)  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  President-elect,  the  Vice  President,  or  if 
there  is  no  Vice  President,  the  officer  next 
in  order  of  succession  to  the  office  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice- 
President-elect,  or  any  person  who  is  acting 
as  President  under  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States; 

"(B)  a  chief  of  state,  head  of  government, 
or  the  political  equivalent  of  a  foreign 
nation; 

"(C)  a  foreign  official  listed  in  section 
1116(b)  (1)  of  this  title.  If  he  is  in  the  United 
States  because  of  his  official  duties;  or 

"(D)  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a 
Federal  law-enforcement  officer,  or  an  em- 
ployee of  a  United  States  penal  or  correc- 
tional institution,  while  performing  his  of- 
ficial duties  or  because  of  his  status  as  a 
public  servant.  For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion a  'law-enforcement  officer'  is  a  public 
servant  authorized  by  law  or  by  a  govern- 
ment agency  to  conduct  or  engage  in  the 
prevention,  investigation,  or  prosecution  of 
an  offense." 

Sec.  2.  SecUon  34  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  changing  the 
comma  after  the  words  "Imprisonment  for 
life"  to  a  period  and  deleting  the  remainder 
of  the  section. 
Sec.  3.  Section  844(d)   of  title  18  of  the 


United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  strlktag 
therefrom  the  words  "as  provided  to  sec- 
tion 34  of  this  title". 

BBC.  4.  Section  844(f)  of  tiUe  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
therefrom  the  words  "as  provided  to  sec- 
tion 34  of  this  title". 

Sec.  6.  Section  844(1)  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  anoended  by  striking 
therefrom  the  words  "as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 34  of  this  title". 

Sec.  6.  The  second  paragraph  of  section 
1111(b)  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Whoever  Is  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first 
degree  shall  be  punished  by  death  or  by  Im- 
prisonment for  life." 

Sec.  7.  Section  1116(a)  of  title  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
the  words  "except  that  any  such  person  who 
is  found  guilty  of  murder  In  the  first  degree 
shall  be  sentenced  to  Imprisonment  for  life '. 

Sec.  8.  Section  1201  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  toserting  after 
the  words  "or  for  life"  in  subsection  (a)  the 
words  "and  If  the  death  of  any  person  re- 
sults, shall  be  punished  by  death  or  life  Im- 
prisonment". 

Sec  9.  The  last  paragraph  of  section  1716 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  by  changing  the  comma  after  the 
words  "Imprisonment  tor  life"  to  a  period 
and  deleting  the  remainder  of  the  para- 
graph. 

Sec.  10.  The  fifth  paragraph  of  section  1992 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  by  changing  the  comma  after  the 
words  "Imprisonment  tot  life"  to  a  period 
and  deleting  the  remainder  of  the  section. 

Sec.  II.  Section  2031  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  deletmg 
the  words  "death,  or"'. 

Sec.  12.  Section  2113(e)  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
therefrom  the  words  "or  punished  by  death 
If  the  verdict  of  the  Jury  shall  so  direct"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "or  may 
be  punished  by  death  if  death  results". 

Section  902(1)  (1)  of  the  Federal  AvlaUon 
Act  of  1958,  as  amended  (49  VSC.  1472(1) 
(1) ).  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Whoever  ct^nmlts  or  attempts  to 
commit  aircraft  piracy,  as  herein  defined, 
shall  be  punished — 

"(A)  by  Imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
twenty  years;  or 

"(B)  If  the  death  of  another  person  re- 
sults from  the  commission  or  attempted 
commission  of  the  offense,  by  death  or  by 
imprisonment  for  life." 

Sec    14.   The   analysis  of  chapter   227   of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended 
by   Insertlzkg   after   item   3562   the   following 
new  Item: 
"3S62A.  Sentencing  for  Ci^ital  offenses.". 

Sec    15.   Chapter   235   of   title   18   of   the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  after  section  3741  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 
"%  3742.  Appeal  from  sentence  of  death 

"In  any  case  in  which  the  sentence  of 
death  Is  Imposed  after  a  proceeding  under 
section  3562A  of  chapter  227  of  this  tlUe.  the 
sentence  of  death  shaU  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  court  of  appeals  upon  appeal  by  the 
defendant.  Such  review  shall  have  priority 
over  all  other  cases.  On  review  of  the  sen- 
tence, the  court  of  appeals  shall  consider 
the  record,  including  the  entire  presentence 
report,  if  any,  the  evidence  submitted  dur- 
ing the  trial,  the  toformation  submitted 
durtog  the  sentencing  bearing,  the  pro- 
cedures employed  in  the  sentencing  hear- 
ing, and  the  findings  under  section  3563A(d). 
If  the  court  of  appeals  finds  that:  (1)  the 
procedures  employed  in  the  sentencing  hear- 
ing were  not  contrary  to  law,  or  were  con- 
trary to  law  only  in  a  manner  constituting 
harmless  error,  and  (2)  the  findings  under 
section  3562A(d)  were  not  clearly  erroneous. 
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or  were  clearly  erroneous  but  the 
was  not  affected,  it  shall  affirm  the 
If  the  court  of  appeals  finds  that  the 
dures  employed  in  the  sentencing 
were  contrary  to  law  in  a  manner  not  ii 
tuting  harmless  error,  it  shall  set 
sentence  and  remand  the  case  for 
minatlon  of  sentence  In  accordance  w| 
tion  3562A.  If  the  court  of  appeals  fir 
a  finding  under  section  3562A(d)  was! 
erroneous  and  that  the  sentence  was 
by  such  clearly  erroneous  finding,  it 
aside  the  sentence  and  remand  the 
imposition  of  a  sentence  other  than; 
The  court  of  appeals  shall  state  in 
the  reasons  for  its  disposition  of  the| 
of  the  sentence. 

Sec.  16.  The  analysis  of  chapter  235  i 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amei 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  followl) 
item: 

•'3742.  Appeal  from  sentence  of  deatli 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
will  call  the  roll. 

The   assistant   legislative   clerk 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Presidentll 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  f 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wihout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  1:30  P.M. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  itand 
in  recess  until  1:30  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  12: 1! 
the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  1:30 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
called  to  order  by  Mr.  Hathaway. 


ask 


p.m. 
.m.; 
rhen 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESII  ENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  I  resi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  comr  unl- 
cated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Heitinfii  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
NuNN)  laid  before  the  Senate  mesj  iges 
from  the  President  of  the  United  S  ites 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  m  ilch 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  coni^t- 
tees. 

•  The  nominations  received  today!  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  pro<  (Cd- 
ings. ) 

CAPITAL   PUNISHMENT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  on- 
sideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1401)  to  e:  ab- 
lish  a  rational  criteria  for  the  ma  da- 
tory  imposition  of  the  sentence  of  d^^th, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  PresiJent, 
what  is  the  pending  question  befor^the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  iThe 
pending  business  is  S.  1401. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Is  that  the 
death  penalty  bill? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  len- 
ator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi<§nt, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  quonmi. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll, 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  In 
June  of  1972,  the  Supreme  Court  hand- 
ed down  Its  decision  in  the  case  of  Fur- 
man  against  Georgia,  one  of  the  Court's 
most  significant  decisions  In  recent 
years.  It  was  in  the  Furman  decision  that 
a  bare  majority  of  the  Court — five  of 
the  nine  Justices — determined  that  the 
death  penalty  could  not  constitutionally 
be  Imposed  as  administered  in  the  cases 
before  It.  The  effect  of  that  decision  was 
to  eliminate  capital  punl^ment 
throughout  the  country  as  an  author- 
ized deterrent  and  punishment  for  even 
the  most  violent  and  brutal  crimes. 

It  is  most  Important  to  note  that  the 
Furman  decision  did  not  declare  that 
the  death  penalty  itself  was  unconstitu- 
tional. There  was  no  majority  opinion. 
Each  of  the  five  Justices  in  the  m.ajority 
filed  his  own  opinion  in  which  no^e  of 
the  others  joined.  Justices  Marshall  and 
Brennan  felt  that  the  death  penalty  Is 
per  se  unconstitutional.  Justices  Douglas, 
Stewart,  and  White  were  unwilling  to 
reach  that  conclusion  but  focused  on  the 
discretion  given  to  judge  and  jury  under 
present  statutes.  The  essence  of  their 
opinions,  particularly  those  of  Justices 
Stewart  and  White,  was  not  that  the 
death  penalty  itself  was  unconstitu- 
tional, but  rather  that  it  had  come  to  be 
imposed  so  arbitrarily  as  to  constitute 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment  in  viola- 
tion of  the  eighth  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  if  a  procedure  can  be 
devised  where  the  death  penalty  will  be 
Imposed  in  a  more  rational  manner,  it 
seems  clear  that  Justices  White  and 
Stewart  would  join  with  the  minority  in 
P\u-man  in  upholding  its  constitution- 
ality. 

S.  1401  is  Intended  to  provide  such  a 
procedure.  It  does  so  through  its  use  of 
the  two-stage  trial  and  by  specifically 
listing  the  factors  that  are  to  be  con- 
sidered in  determining  whether  or  not 
the  death  penalty  should  be  imposed. 

Under  the  bill's  provisions,  capital  of- 
fenses are  limited  to  treason,  espionage, 
and  offenses  resulting  in  the  death  of 
another  person.  A  prosecution  for  a 
capital  offense  would  involve  a  two-stage 
trial.  During  the  first  stage,  the  jury 
would  deal  solely  with  the  question  of 
guilt  and  only  hear  evidence  on  that 
question.  Only  if  the  defendant  were 
found  guilty  of  the  specified  offense 
would  the  second  stage  of  the  trial  be 
entered.  In  the  second  stage,  the  jiuy 
would  then  find  the  facts  that  would 
determine  whether  or  not  the  death 
penalty  was  to  be  imposed. 

The  bill  then  sets  out  a  list  of  "ag- 
gravating" factors  and  a  separate  list  of 
"mitigating"  factors  that  apply  to  all 
capital  offenses.  If  one  or  more  of  the 
"aggravating"  factors  is  found  to  exist 
and  there  is  an  absence  of  all  the  "mit- 
igating" factors,  the  death  penalty  must 
be  imposed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  none 


of  the  "aggravating"  factors  is  found  to 
exist  or  one  or  more  of  the  "mitigating" 
factors  is  present,  the  death  penalty  can- 
not be  imposed.  The  "mitigating"  factors 
are  broad  enough  to  Insure  that  only 
those  deserving  of  the  death  penalty 
would  be  executed.  Finally,  S.  1401  pro- 
vides the  defendant  with  the  right  to 
appeal  to  the  court  of  appeals  whenever 
the  death  penalty  is  imposed. 

S.  1401  meets  the  constitutional  re- 
quirements set  out  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Furman  decision.  It  Is  not  an  ideal 
bill.  I  will  be  the  first  to  admit  It.  It  Is  a 
compromise  measure  that  represents 
many  concessions  in  an  effort  to  draft  a 
constitutionally  acceptable  statute.  The 
bill  does  not  go  as  far  as  I  would  like. 
What  it  will  do,  however,  is  reestablish 
once  again  the  constitutional  accepta- 
bility of  the  death  penalty  and  make  it 
applicable  to  at  least  the  most  aggra- 
vated violent  crimes.  I  think  it  is  the  very 
minimum  and  not  the  maxlmxmi  of  what 
should  be  enacted.  It  can  serve  as  a  min- 
imum model  for  those  States  that  have 
not  yet  passed  legislation  to  reinstitute 
the  penalty  In  their  own  jurisdictions. 
I  recognize  that  we  are  not  only  faced 
with  the  question  of  whether  or  not  leg- 
islation can  be  drafted  that  will  meet  the 
requirement  of  Furman.  We  are  also 
faced  with  a  much  more  basic  question — 
whether  or  not  this  country  should  have 
a  death  penalty  at  all. 

The  answer  to  that  question  becomes 
clearer  and  clearer  with  every  new  kid- 
naping, with  every  new  hijacking  of  a 
plane  filled  with  innocent  people,  with 
every  new  murder  by  the  Symbionese 
Liberation  Army,  with  every  murder 
committed  for  hire.  The  death  penalty 
must  be  restored  if  our  criminal  justice 
system  is  to  combat  effectively  the  ever- 
increasing  tide  of  violent  crimes — crimes 
of  terror — that  threaten  to  engulf  our 
Nation  and  If  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  in  our  system  of  justice 
is  to  be  restored. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  argue  against 
the  death  penalty  claim  that  it  serves  no 
useful  purpose  and  should  therefore  be 
eliminated.  Perhaps  most  Importantly, 
they  say  that  there  is  no  proof  that  it 
deters  crime. 
I  simply  do  not  agree  with  that. 
I  can  recall  from  my  youth  that  the 
knowledge  that  I  would  be  punished  for 
doing  wrong  was  indeed  a  deterrent.  And 
the  more  severe  I  thought  the  punish- 
ment was  likely  to  be,  the  less  likely 
was  it  that  I  would  misbehave.  I  would 
suggest  that  everyone  in  this  Chamber 
has  had  a  comparable  experience. 

To  say  that  the  death  penalty,  the 
severest  penalty  society  can  impose,  does 
not  deter  is  to  say  that  no  punishment 
deters — and  with  that  I  believe  no  one 
here  can  agree. 

Some  will  say  that  the  real  issue  Is  not 
whether  the  death  penalty  deters,  but 
whether  it  deters  more  than  life  im- 
prisonment. To  me  the  answer  to  that 
question  is  obvious. 

Life  is  our  most  precious  possession. 
So  long  as  the  premeditated  murderer 
has  his  life  there  is  the  chance  for  parole, 
for  freedom,  for  escape.  There  is  often 
the  opportunity  and  the  temptation  for 
one  convicted  of  murder  or  Imprisoned 
for  some  crime  to  kill  a  guard  or  a  fel- 
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low  prisoner — ^there  are  many  instances 
of  such  tragic  occurrences.  If  a  criminal 
knows  that  he  will  forfeit  his  own  life  if 
he  commits  one  of  the  crimes  enumer- 
ated in  this  bill,  he  will  certainly  be 
much  less  likely  to  commit  that  act  than 
If  all  he  had  facing  him  was  a  prison 
sentence  and  eventusd  parole. 

What  better  example  of  this  do  we 
have  than  the  case  of  the  man  robbing  a 
bank  with  a  gim  when  the  police  get  the 
drop  on  him.  The  robber  is  told  to  drop 
his  gim  or  he  will  be  killed.  What  does 
he  do?  If  he  believes  he  is  going  to  be 
killed,  he  drops  his  gun.  If  the  police 
told  him  to  drop  his  gun  or  he  would  be 
slapped  in  the  face,  or  kicked,  or  even 
put  in  prison,  it  might  not  be  enough  to 
stop  him. 

Where  the  criminal — the  murderer — 
knows  that  he  is  going  to  pay  a  price  for 
his  crimes  and  that  price  is  death,  he  will 
be  deterred. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  here  that  the  prob- 
lem exists.  The  criminal  must  be  made 
to  realize  that  he  is  going  to  die  himself 
if  he  chooses  to  murderously  deprive 
someone  else  of  his  life.  If  penalties  are 
not  Imposed,  the  mere  prescribing  of 
them  by  law  will  not  deter.  We  can  be 
sure  of  that.  A  punishment  is  only  go- 
ing to  be  effective  as  long  as  it  is  im- 
posed. Once  it  stops  being  affiled,  it 
loses  its  potency. 

The  death  penalty  is  a  perfect  ex- 
ample. The  last  execution  in  this  coimtry 
took  place  in  1967 — ^not  because  the 
country  disapproved  of  the  penalty,  but 
out  of  a  desire  to  let  the  Supreme  Court 
rule  on  the  question.  In  the  5  years  be- 
tween 1967  and  1971  the  number  of  mur- 
ders in  Uiis  country  rose  61  percent.  More 
importantly,  the  rate  of  murder  for  every 
100,000  persons  rose  52  percent  in  that 
same  5 -year  period  of  time.  Can  anyone 
seriously  argue  that  this  was  a  mere  co- 
incidence? 

Not  only  our  law  enforcement  ofiBcers 
but  even  criminals  themselves  have  told 
us  that  it  was  not.  Very  shortly  after  the 
Furman  decision  was  handed  down  a 
bank  robbery  took  place  in  New  York 
City,  Hostages  were  taken  and  threats 
were  made.  The  Washington  Star-News 
quoted  one  of  the  robbers  as  saying: 

I'll  shoot  everyone  In  the  bank.  The  Su- 
preme Coiurt  will  let  me  get  away  with  this. 
There's  no  death  penalty.  It's  ridiculous.  I 
can  shoot  everyone  here,  then  throw  my  gun 
down  and  walk  out  and  they  can't  put  me 
In  the  electric  chair.  You  have  to  have  a 
death  penalty,  otherwise  this  can  happen 
every  day.  (The  Washington  Star-News,  Aug. 
23, 1972,  p.  1.  col.  1.] 

I  agree  completely. 

Mr.  President,  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  when  all  the  talking  about  de- 
terrence and  retribution  and  Incapacita- 
tion is  finished,  what  it  all  boils  down  to 
is  whether  it  is  ever  "just"  to  impose  the 
death  penalty.  Can  a  man  ever  be  found 
to  have  acted  so  viciously,  so  cruelly,  so 
much  like  an  animal  as  to  justify  society 
in  imposing  upon  him  the  ultimate  pun- 
ishment? I  firmly  believe  he  can. 

What  other  punishment  is  "just"  for 
a  man,  found  to  be  sane,  who  would  stab, 
strangle,  and  mutUate  eight  student 
nurses? 

What  other  punishment  Is  "just"  for 
men  who  would  invade  the  home  of  mem- 


bers of  a  rival  religious  sect  and  shoot  to 
death  men.  women,  and  children,  after 
forcing  a  mother  to  watch  as  her  three 
young  children  were  drowned  before  her 
eyes? 

What  other  punishment  is  "just"  for 
a  band  of  social  misfits  who  would  invade 
the  homes  of  people  they  had  never  even 
met  and  stab  and  hack  to  death  a  woman 
8'/2  months  pregnant  and  her  guests? 

What  other  punishment  is  "just"  for 
people  who  would  force  a  24-year-old 
woman  to  douse  herself  with  gasoline 
so  that  they  could  turn  her  into  a  hu- 
man torch  and  watch  as  she  burned  to 
death? 

There  are  other  current  cases  that  I 
could  cite  that  we  would  all  recognize, 
that  come  within  the  category  of  those 
I  have  just  described.  But  since  some 
of  the  defendants  are  now  in  the  proc- 
ess of  being  tried  for  their  crimes  I  will 
not  mention  or  identify  them  in  my  re- 
marks today.  But,  Mr.  President,  pick 
up  sJmost  any  newspaper,  today,  yester- 
day, or  the  day  before,  or  pick  one  up 
tomorrow,  and  you  can  read  about  some 
of  these  current  cases  to  which  I  am  now 
referring. 

Mr.  President,  human  justice  is  not 
feeding  and  clothing  such  people  for  a 
few  years  and  then  returning  them  to 
society  on  parole  to  do  what  they  wish. 

People  who  commit  crimes  like  these 
have  forfeited  their  own  right  to  life. 
They  have  merited  the  clearest  state- 
ment that  such  inhuman  action  cannot 
and  will  not  be  tolerated  and  that  people 
who  perform  such  acts  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  do  so  again.  Justice  demands 
no  less. 

It  is  indeed  a  great  tragedy  that  a  Na- 
tion, a  civilized  Nation,  such  as  ours,  that 
offers  so  much  to  so  many,  needs  the 
death  penalty  to  protect  its  citizens.  Al- 
thought  it  is  sad  and  lamentable,  there 
is  no  other  course  that  squares  with 
equal  justice  under  the  law.  Nothing  less 
will  provide  ample  protection  for  the  in- 
nocent, or  insure  a  safe  society. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  conclude,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  following 
exhibits : 

A  memorandum  prepared  by  the  staff 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures  outlining  the  provisions 
of  S.  1401. 

Next,  a  letter  from  former  Attorney 
General  Elliot  Richardson  to  Senator 
Eastland,  dated  October  8,  1973,  express- 
ing his  support  for  S.  1401,  as  amended 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Third,  a  Department  of  Justice  sum- 
mary of  the  nine  opinions  rendered  in 
the  case  of  Furman  against  Georgia. 

Then,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  summary  of  re- 
cent public  opinion  polls  prepared  by  the 
Library  of  Congress,  indicating  that  the 
majority  of  the  American  people  favor 
the  death  penalty  as  a  punishment  for 
certain  serious  crimes. 

I  note,  the  last  item  to  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  are  polls. showing  that  pub!ic 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  death  penalty 
has  steadily  risen  from  47  percent  in 
1970  to  59  percent  In  1973,  in  one 
instance;  and  from  49  percent  in  197*  to 
57  percent  in  November  1972,  in  another 


poll;  42  percent  were  opposed  in  1970, 
in  one  instance,  with  11  percent  un- 
decided; and  in  the  other  case,  40 
percent  were  opposed  in  1971,  and  32 
percent  in  November  1972,  with  11 
percent  undecided  at  those  two  times. 

Obviously,  these  statistics  indicate  that 
in  the  last  3,  4,  or  5  years,  after  the  ex- 
perience of  a  rise  in  the  number  of  mur- 
ders for  crimes  occurring  during  the 
5-year  period  since  the  last  execution  in 
this  country,  the  American  people  have 
sensed,  however  lamentable  it  may  be, 
that  the  death  iienalty  is  essential  to 
protecting  society  in  this  country. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  which  I  must  assert  again  is 
complex,  with  nine  Justices  expressing 
divergent  views — it  becomes  imperative, 
if  we  are  to  restore  the  death  penalty, 
that  we  follow  the  guidance  indicated  in 
that  decision  to  set  up  standards  by 
which  the  death  penalty,  when  imposed, 
will  be  imposed  imder  proper  guidance 
from  the  Congress.  It  should  be  appli- 
cable to  all,  not  leaving  anything  in  the 
imp>osition  of  the  death  penalty  to  the 
mere  whim  of  a  jury,  court,  or  judge.  It 
should  set  sound  standards  by  which  all 
persons  charged  and  found  guilty  of  such 
serious  crimes  shall  be  judged  alike,  and 
that  equal  justice  will  be  administered  to 
all. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

MSMOHANDUM 

To :  Senator  McClellan. 
Prom :  Paul  Summitt. 

Re:  S.  1401 — Reinstatement  of  Capital  Pun- 
ishment as  an  Authorized  Sentence  fcH' 
Certain  Crimes. 
It  was  in  June  of  1972  that  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  Furman  v.  Georgia  (408  U.S. 
238)  and  declared  that  capital  punishment, 
as  then  applied  and  administered  in  the 
United  States  was  unconstitutional.  The 
punishment  itself,  then,  was  not  declared 
unconstitutional — merely  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  being  imposed.  Crucial  to  the 
decision  in  this  case  were  the  opinions  of 
Justices  Stewart  and  White,  two  of  the  five 
justices  making  up  the  majority.  (There  was 
no  majority  opinion  in  the  case.  The  five 
Justices  constituting  the  majority  handed 
down  five  separate  opinions  in  which  none 
of  the  other  Justices  Joined.)  Mr.  Justice 
Stewart  objected  to  the  imposition  of  the 
death  penalty  in  "so  wantonly  and  freak- 
ishly" a  manner.  Mr.  Justice  White  com- 
plained of  the  Jxury's  complete  discretion  in 
Imposing  the  penalty  regardless  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  particular  case.  The  con- 
clusion derived  from  these  opinions  is  that, 
if  a  procedure  could  be  devised  for  the  Im- 
position of  capital  punishment  in  a  manner 
that  would  not  be  "wanton  and  freakish" 
and  would  not  leave  the  Jury  totally  unfet- 
tered In  its  sentencing  decision,  the  votes  of 
Justice  Stewart  and  White  could  be  Joined 
with  the  minority  in  Furman  to  restore  the 
death  penalty  as  a  constitutional  sentence. 
S.  1401,  as  amended  by  the  Subcommittee, 
should  provide  a  procedxu*  that  will  meet 
the  requirements  set  out  In  Furman,  one 
that  will  be  both  fair  to  the  individual  and 
result  in  a  rational  and  consistent  sentenc- 
ing pclicy.  The  provisions  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee amendment  are  set  out  below: 

I.    CAPTTAL    PT7NISHMENT    CRIMES 

Basically,  S.  1401  would  make  those  crimes 
under  current  Federal  law  which  can  be 
broadly  characterized  as  treason,  espionage, 
or  murder,  offenses  for  which  the  death  pen- 
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alty  woiild  be  an  available  sanction.  Attiftbed 
is  a  specific  list  of  the  crimes  for  whicl  the 
death  penalty  would  be  an  authorized  pen' 
teiice  under  the  bill. 

n.    P«OCEOT71lE 

A  prosecution  for  treason,  (espionage^  or 
murder  would  involve  a  "bifurcated"  or 
Rtage  trial.  In  the  first  stage,  the  Juddk  or 
jury  (depending  upon  the  clrcumstai  les) 
would  deal  solely  with  the  question  of  ullt 
and  only  hear  evidence  relevant  to  hat 
question.  Only  If  the  defendant  were  fi  iind 
guUty  of  the  offense  would  the  second  i  .age 
of  the  trial  be  entered.  It  Is  at  this  i  age 
that  the  judge  or  jury  (again  deper  ling 
upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case)  w  uld 
make  the  factual  determinations  that  w  uld 
determine  whether  or  not  the  death  pei^ilty 
was  to  be  Imposed. 

m.    AUTOMATIC     APPLICATIOK 

The  bill  seta  out  a  list  of  "aggravating fac- 
tors" with  respect  to  the  treason  and  es  )io- 
nage  offenses  and  a  separate  list  of  "aggrt  'at- 
ing  factors"  with  respect  to  the  murde  of- 
fenses. It  also  contains  a  list  of  "mltigi  ;ing 
factors"  applicable  to  all  three  crimes.  II  one 
or  more  of  the  relevant  "aggravating  fac  )rs" 
Is  found  to  exist  and  there  is  an  8bsen(  s  of 
all  the  "mitigating  factors."  the  death  en- 
alty  niM*f  be  imposed.  If.  on  the  other  I  ind, 
either  none  of  the  "aggravating  factor  *  U 
found  to  exist  or  one  or  more  of  the  ":  liti- 
gating factors"  Is  found  to  exist,  the  d  ath 
penalty  cannot  be  Imposed.  The  various  'ac- 
tors are  set  qut  below. 

IV.  ACCRAVATINC  FACTORS 

A.  Treason  and  Espionage  > 

1 .  Defendant  has  been  convicted  of  anAher 
such  offense,  for  which  a  sentence  of  c^tb 
or  life  imprisonment  was  authorized. 

2.  Defendant  created  grave  risk  of  sub.<§an- 
tlal  danger  to  the  national  security. 

3.  Defendant  created  a  grave  risk  of  <f  ath 
to  another  person. 

B.  Murder 

1.  The  death,  or  Injury  resulting  in  d<  ith, 
occurs  during  the  commission,  attem  ted 
commission,  or  flight  from  eight  spec  led 
offenses:  escape,  espionage,  three  expU  live 
offenses  involving  personal  injury  or  p  ap- 
erty  damage,  kidnapping,  treason,  and  lOr- 
craft  hijacking. 

2.  Conviction  of  another  offense,  elKier 
State  or  Federal,  for  which  the  sentenc  of 
death  or  life  Imprisonment  was  authoi  zed 
by  statute. 

3.  Previous  conviction  of  two  or  iMore 
separate  offenses  involving  serious  b<^lly 
harm. 

4.  Defendant  created  grave  risk  of  d 
to  another  person  In  addition  to  the  Tic 

5.  Crime  was  committed  In  an  especpilly 
heinous,  cruel,  or  depraved  manner. 

6.  Defendant   paid   for   the   crime  t< 
committed. 

7.  Defendant   was   paid    to   commit 
crime. 

8.  The  victim  was  the  President.  Vice  PAsl 
dent,  or  another  listed  Government  offlfial. 
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V.    innoATrNO    factors — applicable    to    ma. 

COVERED    offenses:     MITROER,    TREASON,   pND 
ESPIONACZ 

1.  Defendant  was  under  the  age  of  1  at 
the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  offc  ise. 

2.  Defendant's  mental  capacity  was  Itg- 
nlflcantly  impaired.  1 

3.  Defendant  acted  under  unusual  lind 
substantial  duress.  I 

4.  Defendant  had  a  relatively  minor  lart 
in  the  crime  in  which  the  killing  was  c  im- 
mitted  by  another  participant. 


>If  the  Defenduit  is  convicted  of  esi  on 
age,  before  the  death  sentence  can  be  Im' 
posed,  the  court  or  Jury  must  additioi  Uly 
find  that  the  offenee  concerned  a  d  ijor 
weapons  system  or  major  element  of  del  nse 
strategy. 


5.  The  Defendant  could  not  reasonably 
have  foreseen  that  his  conduct  would  cause 
or  create  a  great  risk  of  causing  death. 

VI.  APPELLATE  REVIEW  BT  COURT  OF  APPEALS 

If  a  capital  punishment  is  Imposed  In  a 
case,  the  death  sentence  shall  be  reviewed 
by  the  court  of  appeals  upon  appeal  by  the 
defendant.  Upon  review,  the  court  of  ap- 
peals shall  affirm  the  sentence  if  the  pro- 
cedures employed  below  were  proper  (or  im- 
proper, but  only  in  a  manner  constituting 
harmless  error)  and  the  findings  of  agg^ra- 
vatln^actors  were  not  clearly  erroneous  (or, 
if  erroneous,  the  sentence  was  not  affected 
by  the  error.  E.g.  If  the  court  found  that  two 
"aggravating  factors"  existed,  but  only  one 
actually  existed,  the  sentence  would  not  be 
affected  because  the  death  penalty  is  man- 
dated by  the  presence  of  just  one  aggravating 
factor.)  If  the  court  finds  that  the  pro- 
cedures employed  were  erroneous  to  the 
point  of  being  more  than  merely  harmless 
error,  it  shall  remand  the  case  for  rede- 
termination of  the  sentence.  Finally,  if  the 
court  finds  that  the  finding  of  the  presence 
of  aggravating  factors  was  clearly  erroneous 
and  the  sentence  was  affected  thereby  (e.g. 
no  'aggravating  factors"  actually  existed),  it 
shall  set  aside  the  death  sentence  and  re- 
mand the  case  for  the  imposition  of  a 
sentence  other  than  death.  The  court  shall 
state  In  writing  the  reasons  for  its  dlspoel* 
tlon  of  a  case. 


CRIMES  FOR  Which  Death  Penalty 
IMPOSABLE  Under  S.  1401 

18  U.S.C.  S  34 — Destruction  of  aircraft  or 
ali'Taft  facilities  or  motor  vehicles  or  motor 
vehicle  facilities  where  death  results. 

18  U.S.C.  S  351 — Assassination  or  kidnap- 
ping (where  death  results)  of  members  of 
Congress. 

18  U.S.C.  I  751 — Escape  from  custody — 
when  the  defendant  is  convicted  of  murder 
or  any  other  capital  offense  and  the  murder 
or  other  capital  offense  occurred  during  an 
escape  from  custody. 

18  UJS.C.  S  794 — Gathering  or  delivering 
defense  Information  to  aid  a  foreign  govern- 
ment (espionage). 

18  U.S.C.  |B44(d) — Transportation  of  ex- 
plosives in  Interstate  commerce  with  knowl- 
edge they  will  be  used  to  injure  any  person 
or  destroy  any  property — where  death  re- 
sults. 

18  US.C.  {  844(f)— Malicious  damage  by 
explosives  of  property  owned  or  used  by  the 
United  States  or  any  organization  receiving 
Federal  flnMicial  assistance — where  death  re- 
sults. 

18  U.S.C.  1844(1) — Malicious  damage  by 
explosives  of  property  In  interstate  com- 
merce— where  death  results. 

18  U.S.C.  f  1111— Murder  In  the  first 
degree. 

18  U.S.C.  i  1114 — Murder  of  certain  oflScers 
and  employees  of  the  United  States. 

18  use.  i  1116— Murder  of  foreign  ofllciala 
or  official  guests. 

IB  U.S.C.  I  1201 — Kidnapping — where  the 
defendant  la  convicted  of  murder  or  any 
other  offense  for  which  the  death  penalty 
Is  available  If  death  results  and  be  com- 
mitted that  offense  during  the  commission, 
attempted  commission,  or  immediate  flight 
from  the  commission  or  attempted  commis- 
sion of  a  kidnapping. 

18  U.S.C.  i  I7ie— MaUing  nonmaUable  in- 
jurious articles  where  death  results. 

18  U.S.C.  f  1761— Presidential  and  Vice- 
Presidential  assassination  and  kidnapping 
(where  death  results). 

18  U.S.C.  i  1992— Wrecking  or  disablhig 
trains  or  other  railroad  property  where  death 
results. 

18  U.S.C.  I  2113(e)— Bank  robbery  and  In- 
cidental crimes  where  kidnapping  occurs 
during  the  commission  or  flight  therefrom 
and  death  results. 

18  U-8.C.  i  2381— Treason. 


49  V3.C.  1472(1)- Aircraft  piracy  where 
death  results  from  the  commission  or  at- 
tempted commission. 

Office  of  the  Attorney  Oenerai., 

Washington,  D.C.,  October  8. 1973. 
Hon.  Jabces  O.  Eastland, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  U.S. 
Senate,  Wathington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  appreciate  your 
sending  me  the  Subcommittee  version  of 
S.  1401,  a  bill  "To  establish  rational  criteria 
for  the  Imposition  of  the  sentence  of  death, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  reported  version  is  the  result  of  close 
cooperation  between  the  staffs  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures 
and  the  Department  of  Justice. 

I  fully  support  this  legislation,  and  I 
urge  prompt  consideration  of  the  bill  b^ 
your  committee  and  early  passage  by  the 
Congress.  I  believe  that,  as  the  ultimate 
penalty,  the  death  sentence  is  an  important 
deterrent  to  the  most  serious  crimes.  Fur- 
ther, the  legislation  before  you  has  been 
carefully  drawn  to  avoid  the  constitutional 
problems  cited  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Furman  v.  Georgia,  408  U.S.  238  (1972). 

I  have  enclosed  for  your  information  a  copy 
of  the  September  28  letter  to  me  from  Sena- 
tors Hart  and  Kennedy  concerning  this  legis- 
lation and  a  copy  of  my  reply. 
Sincerely, 

Elliot  Richardson, 

Attorney  General. 


The  Supreme  Court  Decision  on  the  Death 
Penalty 

A  Summary  of  the  Opinions  of  the  Individ- 
ual Justices  in  Furman  v.  Georgia. 

In  three  cases  that  will  collectively  go  on 
the  books  as  Furman  v.  Georgia,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  on  June  29,  1972,  de- 
clared that  under  certain  circumstances  the 
imposition  of  the  death  penalty  violates  the 
Eighth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments  of  the 
United  States  Constitution.  In  two  of  the 
cases  the  defendants  were  sentenced  for  rape; 
In  the  other  case  the  sentence  was  for  mur- 
der. Below  Is  a  summary  of  the  nine  sep- 
arate opinions  produced  by  this  decision. 

I.    MAJORITY    OPINIONS 

Justices  Marshall  and  Brennan  felt  that 
the  Imposition  of  the  death  penalty  was  un- 
constitutional under  all  circumstances. 
A.  Justice  Marshall 

Justice  Marshall  dwelt  a  great  deal  on  the 
historical  aispects  of  the  question.  He  felt 
the  legislative  history  of  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment showed  that  the  provision  was  in- 
tended to  prohibit  cruel  punishments.  He 
went  on  to  describe  how  the  provision  had 
been  interpreted  in  the  courts  (emphasizing 
Weems  r.  United  States,  217  U.S.  349  (1910). 
In  which  the  Court  "invalidated  a  penalty 
prescribed  by  a  legislature  for  a  particular 
offense")  and  deduced  certain  principles 
from  these  decisions.  Citing  Trap  v.  Dulles, 
356  U.S.  86  (1968),  he  stated  that  the  "most 
Important  principle"  was  that  the  Court,  In 
assessing  the  constitutionality  of  a  punish- 
ment, "must  draw  its  meaning  from  the 
evolving  standards  of  decency  that  mark  the 
progress  of  a  maturing  society." 

Marshall  discussed  the  faltering  progress 
of  the  legislative  movement  to  abolish  the 
death  penalty  In  America.  He  then  asserted 
that  the  Eighth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments 
dictated  abolition  of  the  death  penalty  for 
two  separate  reasons. 

First,  Marshall  found  that  the  death 
penalty  accomplished  no  legitimate  legisla- 
tive purpose  that  could  not  be  accomplished 
equally  well  by  a  lesser  penalty.  Justice 
Marshall  listed  six  purposes  "conceivably 
served"  by  the  Imposition  of  the  death 
penalty:  retribution,  deterrance,  prevention 
of  repetitive  criminal  acts,  encouragement  of 
guilty  pleas  and  confessions,  eugenics,  and 
economy.  He  found  that  some  of  these  pur- 
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poses  (e.g..  retribution)  failed  to  Justify  the 
existence  of  any  punishment  and  that  the 
legitimate  piirpoeee  of  the  death  penalty 
(e.g..  deterrence)  were  served  equally  well  by 
less  severe  punishments. 

Second,  Marsall  felt  that  abolition  of  the 
death  penalty  was  alternately  justified  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  "morally  unacceptable  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  at  this  time 
in  their  history."  He  argued  that  th©  test  of 
whether  the  penalty  was  morally  unaccept- 
able was  whether  American  citizens  would 
find  it  so  "in  the  light  of  all  information 
presently  available."  He  stated  that  the  aver- 
age citizen  would  find  capital  punishment 
"shocking  to  his  conscience"  were  he  aware 
of  the  following  facts:  first,  as  mentioned 
earlier,  that  the  death  penalty  accomplished 
no  legitimate  legislative  purpose;  second, 
that  the  penalty  was  imposed  discriminately 
against  "certain  identifiable  classes"  such  as 
racial  minorities  and  the  poor. 
B.  Justice  Brennan 
Justice  Brennan  felt  that  the  legislative 
and  judicial  history  of  the  clause  demon- 
strated that  "the  Framers  concern  was  di- 
rected specifically  to  the  exercise  of  the  legis- 
lative power."  He  asserted  that  In  previous 
decisions  the  Court  not  only  adopted  this 
view  but  also  took  the  position  that  the 
clause  was  not  limited  to  penalties  which 
the  Framers  Intended  to  proscribe. 

Brennan,  like  Marshall,  stated  that  the 
constitutionality  of  the  death  penalty  must 
be  assessed  in  terms  of  society's  evolving 
standards.  However,  he  felt  that  the  test  of 
whether  a  piinlsbment  was  "cruel  and  un- 
usual" was  whether  or  not  it  comported  with 
human  dignity. 

Brennan  argued  that  the  Issue  of  whether 
a  punishment  comported  with  human  dig- 
nity turned  on  four  questions:  whether  it 
was  inflicted  In  an  arbitrary  manner;  whether 
It  was  unacceptable  to  contemporary  society; 
and  whether  it  accomplished  any  legitimate 
purpose  that  was  not  accomplished  equally 
well  by  a  less  severe  punishment.  He  said 
that  a  review  of  past  judicial  Interpretations 
of  the  Eighth  Amendment  demonstrated  that 
no  punishment  adjudged  cruel  and  unusual 
was  fatally  offensive  under  a  smgle  principle; 
Indeed,  It  was  unlikely  that  any  legislature 
would  enact  such  a  statute.  He  felt,  however, 
that  the  four  principles  were  interrelated 
and  that  if  a  punishment  "seriously  Impli- 
cated" several  of  the  principles,  the  Court 
would  be  Justified  In  concluding  that  the 
punishment  failed  to  comport  with  human 
dignity. 

Brennan  felt  that  the  death  penalty  in 
view  of  Its  "enormity  and  finality"  was  so 
severe  as  to  be  degrading  to  human  dignity. 
He  argued  that  the  Infrequent  Infliction  of 
the  death  penalty  gave  rise  to  a  strong  pre- 
sumption of  arbitrariness.  Our  system  of 
giving  judges  and  juries  discretion  as  to 
the  imposition  of  the  penalty  failed  to  guard 
against  the  likelihood  that  the  penalty  was 
being  inflicted  arbitrarily.  Brennan  felt  that 
the  growing  debate  on  the  death  penalty,  the 
decrease  of  crimes  for  which  the  penalty 
was  Inflicted,  and  the  current  rarity  of  In- 
fliction for  any  crime,  indicated  that  the 
penalty  had  been  virtually  rejected  by  so- 
ciety. He  also  argued  that  capital  punishment 
accomplished  no  legislative  purpose  that 
could  not  be  equally  well  accomplished  by 
some  less  severe  penalty.  He  felt  that  the 
retributive  value  of  the  penalty  was  undem- 
onstrated,  and  that  the  manner  in  which 
the  penalty  was  "ciirrently  administered" 
kept  it  from  being  a  superior  deterrent. 

Since  the  death  penalty  was  Inconsistent 
to  some  degree  with  all  four  principles,  Bren- 
nan concluded  that  it  failed  to  comport  with 
human  dignity  and  thus  violated  the  Eighth 
and  Fourteenth  Amendments. 
C.  Justice  Douglas 
Justices  Douglas.  Stewart  and  White  did 
not  find  the  death  penalty  to  be  unconsti- 


tutional In  all  Instances,  rather,  they  focused 
upon  the  discretion  granted  judge  and  jury 
under  current  death  penalty  statutes. 

Justice  Douglas  asserted  that  the  Four- 
tenth  Amendment  prohibited  "cruel  and  un- 
usual" punishment  prohibited  in  the  Eighth 
Amendment  regardless  of  whether  that  pro- 
hibition was  carried  out  under  the  privileges 
and  Immunities  clause  or  the  due  process 
clause. 

Like  Marshall  and  Brennan,  Douglas  felt 
that  the  validity  of  the  death  penalty  should 
be  assessed  in  terms  of  the  evolving  stand- 
ards of  society.  He  felt  that  the  legislative 
history  of  the  Eighth  Amendment  Indicated 
an  mtent  on  the  behalf  of  the  framers  to 
prohibit  the  selective  and  discriminatory  im- 
position of  any  penalty. 

Douglas  recognized  the  argument,  put 
forth  by  Ernest  van  den  Haag,  that  if  a 
penalty  was  being  Inflicted  unequally,  the 
process  by  which  the  penalty  was  Inflicted 
should  be  altered  rather  than  the  penalty 
itself.  However,  Douglas  seemed  to  feel  that 
the  Court's  previous  decision  of  McGautha 
V.  California,  402  U.S.  183  (1971),  in  which 
the  Court  allowed  the  jury  "practically  un- 
trammeled  discretion"  in  its  imposition  of 
the  death  penalty  precluded  such  an  ap- 
proach. The  Court  in  McGautha  had  noted 
that  Juries  in  the  past,  when  confronted  by 
statutes  requiring  mandatory  death  sen- 
tences, had  exercised  a  sort  of  de  facto  dis- 
cretion by  acquitting  defendants  they  did 
not  wish  to  execute. 

Douglas  svu-veyed  evidence  that  the  death 
penalty  had  been  inflicted  in  a  discrimina- 
tory manner  and  noted  that  all  the  defend- 
ants in  the  Instant  cases  were  black.  He  did 
not  feel  ready  to  assert  that  discrimination 
had  played  a  part  In  the  imposition  of  any 
of  the  sentences.  Rather,  he  emphasized  that 
the  system  provided  no  standards  to  govern 
the  imposition  of  the  death  penalty,  leaving 
the  fate  of  the  defendttnts  committing  such 
offenses  to  the  "uncontrolled  discretion  of 
Judges  or  juries." 

He  felt  that  a  function  of  the  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment  clause  was  to  insure 
the  even-handed  application  of  all  penalties 
and  that  equal  protection  was  "implicit  in 
the  ban  on  'cruel  and  unusual'  punish- 
ments." 

In  striking  down  the  discretionary  death 
penalty  statutes,  Douglas  noted  that  a  stat- 
utory scheme  employing  the  death  penalty 
might  be  constitutional  on  its  face,  but  un- 
constitutional in  its  use.  He  cited  the  ex- 
ample of  a  mandatory  death  penalty,  only 
Imposed  upon  minorities  or  members  of  the 
lower  classes.  He  concluded  with  the  state- 
ment that  he  did  not  reach  the  question 
whether  or  not  a  mandatory  death  sentence 
would  be  otherwise  constitutional. 
D.  Justice  Stewart 
Justice  Stewart  emphasized  the  finality  of 
the  death  penalty  and  expressed  sympathy 
with  arguments  advocating  prohibition  of 
the  death  penalty  In  all  circumstances.  How- 
ever, he  found  it  "unnecessary  to  reach  the 
ultimate  question  they  would  decide." 

Stewart  cited  various  examples  of  manda- 
tory death  sentences  and  stated  that  review 
of  death  sentences  under  such  penalties 
would  require  the  court  to  decide  whether 
capital  punishment  was  unconstitutional 
under  all  circumstances.  More  precisely,  the 
question  would  be  whether  "a  legislature 
could  constitutionally  determine  that  cer- 
tain criminal  conduct"  was  "so  atrocious  that 
society's  Interest  In  deterrence  and  retribu- 
tion" outweighed  "any  considerations  of  re- 
form or  rehabilitation  of  the  perpetra- 
tor. .  .  ." 

On  this  question  Stewart  felt  that  "em- 
pirical evidence"  that  an  "automatic  death 
penalty"  would  provide  "maximum  deter- 
rence" was  "inconclusive."  However,  he  did 
not  feel  that  retribution  was  a  "constitu- 
tionally Impermissible  Ingredient  In  the  Im- 
position of  punishment."  He  noted  that  ret- 


tributlon  was  Instinctive  In  man  and  that 
the  channelling  of  that  Instinct  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  justice  helped  to 
prevent  certain  destructive  manifestations 
of  "self-help." 

In  the  case  at  hand  Stewart  observed  that 
none  of  the  death  sentences  imposed  were 
mandatory.  The  legislature,  in  other  words, 
had  not  determined  that  the  Imposition  of 
the  death  penalty  was  necessary  to  deter  the 
respective  crimes  committed.  The  Unpositioii 
of  the  death  sentence  was  "cruel"'  because 
it  went  Ijeyond  what  the  state  legislatures 
determined  to  be  necessary;  it  was  "unusual" 
because  the  imposition  of  the  death  sentence 
for  either  of  the  crimes  Involved  was  infre- 
quent. Justice  Stewart  further  stated  that 
the  defendants  were  among  a  "capriciously 
selected  random  handful"  upon  whom  the 
sentence  of  death  had  been  Imposed.  There 
were  many  others  who,  though  convicted  of 
the  same  crimes  and  "just  as  reprehensible" 
as  th©  defendants,  were,  nevertheless,  not 
sentenced  to  death.  He  concluded  that  the 
Eighth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments  can- 
not tolerate  Infliction  of  the  death  penalty 
under  legal  systems  that  permit  this  unique 
penalty  to  be  so  wantonly  and  so  freakishly 
imposed." 

E.  Justice  White 
Justice  White  emphasized  that  he  was  not 
taking  the  position  that  the  Imposition  of 
the  death  penalty  was  unconstitutional  in 
all  circumstances;  however,  he  felt  that  that 
position  had  been  "ably  argued."  White 
addressed  himself  to  the  constitutionality 
of  a  statute  which  left  the  ultimate  Imposi- 
tion of  the  sentence  to  Judge  and  jury. 

He  noted  that  in  the  Instant  cases  the 
legislature  had  authorized  the  imposition  of 
the  death  penalty  for  murder  or  rape  with- 
out mandating  it,  and  that  the  penalty  had 
been  imposed  so  infrequently  that  the  odds 
were  now  "very  much  against  imposition  and 
execution  of  the  penalty  with  respect  to  any 
convicted  murderer  or  rapist." 

White  reasoned  that  under  these  statutes 
the  legislative  will  is  not  frustrated  if  the 
death  penalty  is  never  Imposed.  He  also 
asserted  that  the  death  penalty  was  so  in- 
frequently imposed  under  the  statutes  before 
the  Court  that  the  punishment  failed  to 
satisfy  any  general  need  for  retribution  and, 
more  important,  ceased  to  function  as  a 
credible  deterrent.  He  thus  concluded  that 
the  penalty  was  "patently  excessive."  He  also 
noted  that  there  was  "no  meaningful  basis 
for  distinguishing  the  few  cases"  In  which 
it  was  Imposed  from  "the  many  cases"  in 
which  it  was  not. 

White  stated  that  "for  present  purposes" 
he  accepted  the  "morality  and  utility"  of 
punishing  one  person  to  Influence  another. 
At  one  point  he  stated  that  he  did  not  feel 
the  need  to  reject  the  death  penalty  "as  a 
more  effective  deterrent  than  a  lesser 
penalty."  Later,  however,  he  stated  that  it 
was  "dUBcult  to  prove  .  .  .  that  capital 
punishment,  however  administered,  more 
effectively  serves  the  ends  of  criminal  law 
than  does  Imprisonment." 

H©  felt  that  the  Eighth  Amendment 
obligated  the  judiciary  to  review  certain 
penalties  whether  legislatively  approved  or 
not.  In  the  present  case,  the  claims  for  leg- 
islative judgment  were  particularly  inappro- 
priate because  the  legislature  had  delegated 
the  ultimate  imposition  of  the  death  penalty 
to  Judges  and  juries  which.  In  their  own 
discretion  and  without  violating  their  trust 
or  any  statutory  policy,  could  refuse  to 
Impose  the  death  penalty  no  matter  what 
the  circumstances  of  the  crime. 

n.  DISSENTINC  OPINIONS 

Justices  Burger  and  Blackmun,  while 
expressing  personal  disapproval  of  the  death 
penalty,  did  not  feel  that  it  was  appropriate 
for  the  judiciary  to  overrule  the  legislature 
in  the  present  cases. 


&426 


it.  Chtef  Jiutice  Burger 
Chief  Justice  Burger  repudiated  thelkrgu« 
ment  that  capltaJ  punishment  had  i  ways 
been  "cruel"  and  that  It  yAS  "unusu  1"  as 
well  because  of  Infrequent  use.  He  state  I  that 
both  the  legislative  history  and  sub8<  (uent 
Judicial  InterpreUtlon  of  the  Eighth  A  lend- 
ment  Indicated  that  the  provision  w  a  dl 
rected  »t  Inhuman  punishment  "regi  -dies* 
of  how  frequently  or  Infrequently  Imj  >«©d  " 
He  felt  that  the  adjective  "unusual,"  what- 
ever Its  function,  was  certainly  not  dl  ected 
at  a  longstanding  punishment  such  |b  the 
death  penalty. 

Surveying  Judicial  Interpretation  (  '  the 
Eighth  Amendment,  Burger  noted  th  t  the 
Court  had  never  held  a  punishment  to  be 
Impermissibly  cruel  because  of  a  sb  ft  In 
social  values.  Mort^  Important,  he  ob«  irved, 
the  Court  had  never  held  "that  a  m^  de  of 
punishment  authorized  by  a  domestic  legis- 
lature was  so  cruel  as  to  be  fundamc  ttally 


at  odds  with  our  basic  notions  of  dec 
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The  Chief  Justice  felt  that  In  a  dem  cracy 
the  presumption  that  the  leglslaturi  em- 
bodied the  prevailing  standards  of  d<  :ency 
cx>uld  be  dlsproven  only  by  showing  a  n  tton- 
wlde  repudiation  of  the  death  penal  j.  He 
then  cited  the  nationwide  leglslatlw  en- 
dorsement of  the  penalty  and  note<  that 
I>oll8  on  the  question  fell  far  short  of  at  >wlng 
universal  condemnation. 

Burger  admitted  that  juries  lmpos(  !  the 
death  sentence  Infrequently.  However,  e  felt 
that  to  characterize  such  Imposltl  n  as 
"freakishly"  rare  was  "unwarranted  yper- 
bole."  He  further  said  that  the  cone  usion 
that  Juries  Imposing  the  death  penalt  were 
acting  arbitrarily  ran  against  the  (  >urt'8 
past  endorsement  of  jury  responslblUi  r  and 
had  no  empirical  basis.  Later  In  the  o  Inlon 
he  asserted  that  the  Jury's  Infrequent  li  [posi- 
tion of  the  death  penalty  demonstrate  that 
body's  serious  attitude  towards  Its  res  onsl- 
blllty. 

Burger  felt  that  the  argument  tbi  t  the 
death  penalty  accomplished  no  leg!  Lmate 
purpose  was  Invalid;  Just  as  the  appn  ^al  of 
a  punishment  Involving  extreme  (  'uelty 
could  not  be  Justified  on  the  basis  |bf  Its 
efficacy,  the  disapproval  of  a  parBcular 
punishment  could  not  properly  be  pre<Scated 
on  Its  Inefflcacy.  In  any  event,  theiChlef 
Justice  disagreed  with  the  majority's  rfpudl- 
atlon  of  retribution  as  a  legitimate  &d  of 
punishment,  and  noted  that  the  ques£on  of 
the  deterrent  value  of  capital  punlSuuent 
was  "beyond  the  pale  of  judicial  udkulry." 

Burger  asserted  that  the  majority  efred  In 
depriving  Judges  and  Juries  of  dlscrefton  to 
Impose  the  death  penalty.  The  actuaf  bcoim 
of  the  Court's  ruling,  which  he  presided  to 
be  embodied  In  the  "pivotal"  oplnftns  of 
Justices  Stewart  and  White,  would  <Smand 
a  rigid  system  of  sentencing  In  capltd  cases 
which  "If  possible  of  achievement,  caqiot  be 
regarded  as  a  welcome  change."  TheS  Chief 
Justice  argued  that  the  Eighth  Amei^lment 
was  directed  towards  punishments,  n^sen- 
tencing  processes,  and  that  the  Isstfe  bad 
been  foreclosed,  at  any  rate,  by  the  Court's 
earlier  decision  of  McGautha  v.  CalBomia. 
supra.  He  further  asserted  that  leguiatures 
would  have  a  dURcult  time  estawshlng 
guidelines  for  Judges  and  juries  In  lntt>oslng 
of  the  death  penalty.  Such  attempts  liad  not 
been  successful  In  the  past,  and,  fven  If 
guidelines  could  be  established,  Juried  might 
well  retain  de  facto  discretion  by  reaming 
verdicts  to  lesser  offenses  In  certalil  cases. 
If  the  only  constitutional  statutory  Scheme 
remaining  Is  one  In  which  Judges  an4  juries 
are  faced  with  a  choice  between  imiKMltlon 
of  the  death  sentence,  and  acquittal.  Burger 
would  have  preferred  that  the  penfity  be 
nbollshed  altogether.  ¥ 

Burger,  nevertheless,  was  somewhat  gleased 
that  the  Court's  decision  gave  the  pglsla- 
tures  "the  opportunity,  and  Indeed  tj|e  un- 
avoidable responsibility,"  to  re-evaluA«  tht 


question  of  oafxltal  punishment.  He  felt  the 
legislatures  are  far  better  forums  than  the 
courts  for  evaluation  of  such  an  Issue,  since 
the  basic  questions  are  factual  rather  than 
legal.  Though  the  Court  went  "beyond  the 
limits  of  judicial  power,"  It  "fortunately"  left 
"some  room  for  legislative  Judgment." 
B.  Justice  Blackmun 

Justice  Blackmun  felt  that  the  death 
penalty  should  not  be  overturned  judicially 
although  he  would  vote  against  Its  retention 
were  he  a  legislator.  He  noted  that  past  deci- 
sions of  the  Court  had  Implicitly  recognized 
the  constitutional  validity  of  the  i>enalty. 
Blackmun  also  observed  that  In  recently  en- 
acted federal  statiites  the  death  penalty  bad 
been  included  by  the  "elected  representatives 
of  the  people  (who  are]  far  more  conscious 
of  the  temper  of  the  times,  of  the  maturing 
of  society,  and  of  the  contemporary  demands 
for  man's  dignity,  than  are  we  who  sit  clois- 
tered on  this  Court." 

Blackmun  felt  that  legislatures  would  re- 
enact  statutes  with  mandatory  death  penal- 
ties. Such  legislation,  bereft  of  mercy,  would 
be  "regressive"  In  his  opinion. 
C.  Justice  Powell 

Justice  Powell  generally  endorsed  Justice 
Burger's  comments  on  the  qualified  nature 
of  the  majority  repudiation  of  the  death 
penalty.  Powell's  opinion  was  directed  at  the 
majority  opinions  Advocating  abolition  of 
the  death  penalty  in  all  circumstances. 

Powell  felt  that  the  legislative  history  of 
the  Eighth  Amendment  demonstrated  that 
it  was  not  the  intent  of  the  framers  to  pro- 
hibit the  death  penalty.  Powell  admitted 
that  the  Court  was  not  barred  from  examin- 
ing the  imposition  of  the  death  penalty  on 
a  case-by-case  basis,  but  felt  it  highly  in- 
appropriate to  seek  "total  abolition  of  capi- 
tal punishment  by  judicial  flat." 

He  noted  that  the  Court  had  tacitly  ap- 
proved the  existence  of  the  death  penalty  in 
a  long  line  o<  decisions.  Wblle  acknowledg- 
ing that  notions  of  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment  do  evolve,  Powell  felt  that  this 
fact  only  justified  a  case-by-case  examina- 
tion of  the  death  penalty.  To  abolish  the 
death  penalty  altogether  was  to  assert  that 
"the  evolutionary  process"  liad  come  "sud- 
denly to  an  end." 

Powell  argued  that  Judicial  restraint  was 
especially  required  in  deciding  the  instant 
cases.  The  issues  presented  a  temptation  to 
read  personal  opinions  into  the  Constitution. 
Furthermore,  the  Court  decision  would  aSeot 
numerous  federal  and  state  statutes. 

He  felt  that  legislative  action,  state  ref- 
erenda, and  jury  action  through  the  coun- 
try refuted  the  argument  that  contemporary 
society  rejected  the  death  penalty.  Further- 
more, the  argument  that  contemporary  so- 
ciety only  tolerated  the  death  penalty  because 
of  Its  Infrequent  and  discriminatory  Imposi- 
tion was  speculative.  The  fact  that  the  death 
penalty  fell  more  frequently  on  the  impov- 
erished was  not  due  to  an  evil  Inherent  in 
the  penalty,  but  rather  to  long-standing  so- 
cial and  economic  problems.  Powell  felt  that 
Justice  Harlan's  opinion  In  McGautha  t.  Cal- 
ifornia,  supra,  had  disposed  of  the  majority's 
assertion  that  the  death  penalty  should  be 
abolished  where  arbitrarily  and/or  dlscrlmi- 
natorlly  applied.  Powell  felt  that  there  were 
other  ways  to  attack  dlscrimatory  imposition 
of  the  death  penalty  and  that,  at  any  rate, 
the  problem  was  no  longer  one  of  great  mag- 
nitude. 

Powell  then  rejected  the  argument  that 
the  death  penalty,  because  It  served  no  ra- 
tional legislative  purpose,  was  unconstitu- 
tional. He  noted  that  there  was  no  Justifica- 
tion In  the  legislative  or  Judicial  history  of 
the  Eighth  Amendment  for  the  proposition 
that  the  Court  could  strike  down  a  statutory 
punishment  because  it  found  the  same  pur- 
poses served  by  a  lesser  penalty,  that  deci- 
sions In  this  area  He  within  the  special  com- 


petence of  the  legislatures  and  hence  are 
entitled  to  a  presumption  of  validity,  and 
that  it  was  at  least  arguable  that  retribution 
was  a  legitimate  aim  of  deterrence. 

Powell  asserted  that  the  Court  should  not 
strike  down  a  punishment  luUess  the  punish- 
ment was  "greatly"  or  "grossly"  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  crime.  He  asserted  that  the 
death  penalty  was  not  a  disproportionate 
punishment  for  the  crime  of  rape,  particu- 
larly when  the  effects  of  that  crime  on  the 
victim  were  considered. 

Powell  felt  that  In  foreclosing  future  dis- 
cussions— legislative  or  judicial — of  the  death 
penalty,  the  Court  was  overreaching  Itself.  A 
case-by-case  approach,  though  tedious, 
would  have  been  far  more  desirable. 
D.  Justice  Rehnquist 

Justice  Rehnquist  argiied  that  the  Court 
was  overreaching  Itself  In  striking  down  leg- 
islatively enacted  death  penalties.  Advocat- 
ing judicial  restraint,  he  asserted  that  over- 
reaching by  the  judiciary  Interfered  with  the 
"right  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves." 
He  felt  It  particularly  important  that  the  Ju- 
diciary restrain  Itself,  because  there  was  no 
truly  effective  outside  restraint  on  that  body. 
He  observed  that  it  was  better  for  the  Judi- 
ciary to  err  on  the  side  of  restraint  since  the 
result,  at  worst,  was  to  leave  standing  a  duly 
enacted  law. 

I  The  following  letter  was  subsequently  re- 
ceived.] 

The   lilBKAKT    OF   CONGBE88, 
CONGBESSIONAL    RESEAXCR    SEHVICe, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  9, 1973. 
To:  Criminal  Laws  Subcommittee,  Attn:  Mr. 

Thelen 
From:   Education  and  Public  Welfare  Divi- 
sion 
Subject :  Public  Opinion  surveys  on  the  death 
penalty 
In  response  to  your  request  regarding  pub- 
lic opinion  surveys  on  the  death  penalty,  we 
have  complied  the  following  charts  on  recent 
Oallup  Polls  and  Harris  Surveys.  We  have  no 
records  of  Harris  Surveys  on  this  topic  be- 
fore 1969. 

GALLtTP    POLL 

Question.  "Are  you  In  favor  of  the  deatb 
penalty  for  persons  convicted  of  murder?" 

(Inperccnll 
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HAXais  BuKvrr 
Question.    "Do    you    believe    <n    capital 
punishment    (death    penaltjf)    or   are   yott 
opposed  to  it?" 

{In  p«(ttnt| 


Nieveia 

Opposed 

Not  sura 
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SO 

3t 
42 

at 

10 

1970 

47 

11 
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M 

14 

We  are  enclosing  the  original  releases  on 
most  Of  these  surveys  and  some  newspaper 
articles  on  them  in  case  you  would  like  more 
detail. 

On  June  15,  1973.  just  a  few  days  after  the 
most  recent  general  Harris  Survey  listed 
above  was  released,  another  more  special- 
ized Harris  Survey  on  the  death  penalty 
came  out.  This  survey  (enclosed)  revealed 
that,  despite  the  fact  that  69%  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  believe  In  the  deatb  penalty,  only 
39  "^t ,  as  jurors,  could  say.  "If  guilt  were  pro- 
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ten,  I  would  always  vote  guilty  even  though 
the' defendant  would  automatically  receive 
the  death  penalty".  This  finding  suggests  a 
reluctance  to  make  Imposition  of  the  deatb 
penalty  automatic  or,  similarly,  a  reluctance 
to  convict  If  upon  conviction  imposition  of 
the  death  penalty  would  be  automatic. 

We  hope  this  information  will  be  helpful 
to  you.  If  we  can  assist  you  fiirther,  please 
let  us  know. 

Jennifer  Clapp. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  my  mind 
goes  back  to  a  presentation  of  the  same 
kind  of  case  by  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  McClellan)  some  3  or  4  years 
ago  when  there  was  before  this  body  an 
amendment  to  a  pending  bill  to  elimi- 
nate or  to  abolish  the  death  penalty.  I 
wished  then  and  I  wish  now  that  more 
of  our  colleagues  could  have  heard  the 
presentation  of  that  case  opposing  aboli- 
tion of  the  death  penalty  as  set  out  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  than  the  few 
who  actually  did  witness  the  event  be- 
cause it  was  a  logically  presented  argu- 
ment. It  was  presented  h\  a  dramatic 
and  effective  fashion.  I  am  confident  that 
if  more  had  heard  that  argument  and 
considered  it,  they  would  have  been  im- 
pelled to  the  same  conclusion  regarding 
the  subject  as  actually  prevailed  here  in 
this  body  4  years  ago,  in  October  1970, 
when  the  vote  was  a  little  more  than 
2  to  1  against  abolition  of  the  death 
penalty. 

Mr.  President,  before  getting  into  my 
prepared  statement,  I  should  like  to  sug- 
gest that  when  we  consider  the  pending 
legislation,  the  bill  that  is  now  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate,  we  should  remember 
a  couple  of  matters  and  bear  them  in 
mind. 

First,  the  occasion  for  this  bill  and  the 
occasion  for  our  debate  today  is  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
of  Purman  against  the  State  of  Georgia 
rendered  in  1972.  That  decision,  however, 
did  not  hold  that  the  death  penalty  was 
unconstitutional  per  se.  It  did  not  hold 
that  the  death  penalty  is  something  cruel 
and  unusual  to  a  degree  that  it  violates 
the  constitutional  provision,  that  in 
America  there  shall  be  no  infliction  of 
penalties  that  are  cruel  and  imusual. 

The  basis  of  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion was  that  in  the  matter  of  sentenc- 
ing, the  method  and  the  result  were  so 
freakishly  seldom  inflicted  that  in  the 
process  of  sentencing  there  was  a  viola- 
tion of  at  least  two  of  the  articles  in  the 
Constitution — articles  8  and  14.  Because 
of  the  unusual  fashion  in  which  the  pen- 
alty was  imposed,  or  in  which  there  was 
a  faUure  to  impose  it  under  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  which  were 
nearly  comparable  or  even  identical,  the 
application  of  the  penalty,  not  the  pen- 
alty itself,  constituted  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
must  conform  to  the  standards  and  pro- 
cedures which  the  Supreme  Court  be- 
lieves must  be  followed  in  order  to  com- 
ply with  the  Federal  ConstituUon. 

Second,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that 
uie  pending  bill  pertains  only  to  the  in- 
fliction of  the  death  penalty  for  Federal 
criminal  offenses  that  qualify  under  it. 
It  does  not  apply  to  State  penalties  or 
State  judicial  systems. 

Mr.  President,  almost  1  year  ago  to- 
day, I  introduced  for  myself  and  the 
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distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  S.  1401,  a 
bill  to  establish  rational  criteria  for  the 
mandatory  imposition  of  the  sentence 
of  death,  and  for  other  purposes. 

During  the  past  year  alone,  we  have 
witnessed  the  commission  of  some  of  the 
most  heinous  and  shocking  crimes  in  our 
history.  Early  last  year,  the  worst  mas- 
sacre in  the  history  of  Washington,  D.C., 
occurred.  Seven  people  were  killed  and 
several  more  injured,  including  5  inno- 
cent children,  in  a  murder  of  horrid  pro- 
portions both  for  the  number  of  killed 
and  the  process  of  execution.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  last  year,  the  Nation  was  shocked 
by  one  of  the  largest  mass  murders  in 
our  history.  Twenty-seven  young  boys 
were  killed  in  brutal  murders  in  Texas. 
No  one  is  yet  certain  whether  all  of  the 
bodies  have  been  accounted  for. 

Just  recently  an  offender  killed  a  pilot 
and  security  guard  at  Baltimore- Wash- 
ington Airport  in  an  attempted  hijack 
of  a  commercial  airliner.  According  to 
newspaper  accounts,  the  hijacker  In- 
tended to  crash  the  airliner  into  the 
White  House  in  an  assassination  attempt 
on  the  life  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

And  in  just  the  past  few  weeks,  we 
have  all  become  weary,  I  am  sure,  of 
reading  about  the  raft  of  kidnapings 
that  have  struck  the  Nation.  It  seems  as 
though  kidnapings  have  almost  become 
a  dally  occurrence  to  the  consternation 
of  the  public  and  the  Nation. 

These  cases  cry  out  desperately  for 
tough,  realistic  new  efforts  to  curb  law- 
lessness and  violence.  And,  particularly, 
they  underscore  the  need  to  restore  the 
death  penalty  to  our  laws. 

Mr.  President,  the  figurative  statement 
that  "a  person  can  get  away  with  murder 
nowadays"  has  all  too  often  been  the 
case  in  fact.  Certainly,  the  offenders  may 
be  apprehended  and  even  sentenced  to 
prison.  But,  in  the  minds  of  peaceful 
citizens,  the  offenders  have  not  received 
the  punishment  they  desen-e.  The  death 
penalty  is  the  only  punishment  that  can 
adequately  reflect  society's  revulsion  for 
particularly  heinous  crimes.  It  is  the  only 
punishment  that  fits  the  crime. 

Nothing  can  undermine  more  the  com- 
mon citizen's  respect  for  the  law  than  the 
failure  to  impose  upon  criminals  the  pun- 
ishment they  justly  deserve.  Justice 
Stewart  considered  the  circumstance  of 
such  failure  to  punish  offenders  ade- 
quately in  Purman  against  Greorgia.  He 
said  that — 

[W]hen  people  begin  to  believe  that  or- 
ganized society  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  im- 
pose upon  criminal  offenders  the  punish- 
ment they  "deserve"  then  there  are  sown 
the  seeds  of  anarchy — of  self-help,  vlgUante 
justice,  and  lynch  law. 

S.  1401  is  designed  to  reinstate  capital 
punishment  precisely  because  some 
crimes  are  so  heinous  as  to  justly  merit 
the  forfeiture  of  the  offender's  life. 

Just  as  important,  S.  1401  is  intended 
to  restore  the  death  penalty  because  of 
its  value  as  a  deterrent.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  death  penalty  can  be  an  effec- 
tive deterrent  against  specific  crimes. 

If  this  bill  is  enacted,  the  potential  kid- 
naper will  know  that  if  his  intended  vic- 
tim dies,  he  may  die.  The  potential  hi- 


jacker will  realize  that  if  he  kills  a  per- 
son during  the  course  of  a  hijacking,  he 
may  forfeit  his  own  life.  The  man  who 
throws  a  firebomb  to  destroy  govern- 
mental property,  the  convict  who  as- 
saults a  prison  guard,  the  person  who  at- 
tacks a  law  enforcement  oflBcer,  all  will 
know  that  if  they  take  a  life,  they  may 
pay  with  their  own  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  to  the 
social  theorists  talking  about  the  "inhu- 
manity" of  tough  punishment  and  have 
heard  them  question  the  deterrent  value 
of  the  death  penalty.  My  answer  is  to 
cite  one  actual  case  where  5  armed  men 
held  hostage  about  25  employees  during 
which  time  they  beat,  kicked,  pistol- 
whipped  and  shot  their  victims  in  an  ap- 
parent exercise  of  terror.  Just  for  the 
hell  of  it,  to  put  it  very  bluntly.  In  the 
midst  of  this  mayhem,  the  victims  were 
told  by  one  of  the  criminals,  and  I  quote : 

There's  no  death  penalty — what  do  I  have 
to  lose. 

Tell  these  victims  that  there  is  no  merit 
in  restoring  the  death  penalty. 

S.  1401,  if  enacted,  will  restore  the 
death  penalty.  It  will  cure  the  constitu- 
tional defects  inherent  in  present  law  as 
revealed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Fur- 
man  against  Georgia.  In  that  case,  the 
Court  did  not  hold  that  capital  punish- 
ment per  se  is  unconstitutional.  Instead, 
the  pivoted  opinions  of  the  Court  found 
that  "as  presently  applied  and  adminis- 
tered" capital  punishment  violated  the 
8th  amendment.  The  system  of  discre- 
tionary sentencing  in  capital  cases  failed 
to  produce  evenhanded  justice. 

This  bin  squarely  meets  the  Supreme 
Court's  objection  and  narowly  limits  the 
offenses  and  circumstances  in  which  the 
death  penalty  may  be  imposed,  with  full 
guarantees  for  judicial  review. 

Generally,  S.  1401  would  make  those 
crimes  under  current  Federal  law  whiph 
can  be  broadly  characterized  as  treason, 
espionage,  or  murder,  offenses  for  which 
the  death  penalty  would  be  an  available 
sanction.  Prosecution  for  such  crimes 
would  be  a  two-step  procedure. 

In  the  first  instance,  a  jury  would  be 
Impaneled  or,  if  there  is  no  jury,  a  judge 
would  hear  the  question  of  guilt.  In  the 
event  the  defendant  were  found  guilty 
of  the  offense,  a  second  proceeding  would 
be  held  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
death  penalty  should  be  imposed. 

In  order  for  the  sentence  of  death  to  be 
imposed,  the  jury  impaneled  for  the  sec- 
ond proceeding  or  the  judge  would  have 
to  find  that  one  or  more  aggravating  fac- 
tors are  present  and  all  of  the  designated 
mitigating  factors  absent.  The  death 
penalty  is  mandatory  if  one  or  more  of 
the  'aggravating  factors"  is  found  to 
exist  and  there  is  an  absence  of  all  of  the 
"mitigating  factors."  If.  on  the  other 
hand,  either  no  "aggravating  fftctor"  is 
found  to  exist  or  one  or  more  "mitigat- 
ing factors"  is  foimd  to  exist,  the  death 
penalty  cannot  be  imposed. 

Under  the  provisions  of  S.  1401  the 
number  of  crimes  for  which  the  death 
penalty  can  be  imposed  is  reduced.  The 
possibility  of  this  sentence  will  new 
arise  only  upon  conviction  of  treason, 
espionage,  murder,  and  certain  extreme- 
ly serious  offenses,  such  az;  aircraft  hi- 
jaclting  and  kidnaping,  where  death  re- 
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suits,  and  only  when  one  or  m&re  of  the 
designated    aggravating    circtlnstances 
and  none  of  the  specified  mlti^ting  cir- 
cumstances are  found  to  be  preicnt.  Dif- 
ferent sets  of  aggravating  circisristances 
apply  with  respect  to  the  twoTtypes  of 
crimes.  With  respect  to  the  national  se- 
curity offenses,  for  example,  t|e  death 
penalty  might  'je  imposed  if  the  defend- 
ant knowingly  created  a  gravf  risk  of 
substantial  danger  to  the  natlDnal  se- 
curity. Upon  conviction  of  mulder,  this 
sentence  might  be  imposed  ifithe  de- 
fendant were  shown  to  be  a  hiAd  killer, 
if  the  murder  occurred  during  4.  kidnap- 
ing or  if  the  victim  was  the  If-esident, 
Vice  President  or  certain  otliBr  high 
Government  officials  or  the  offefder  was 
a  recidivist  in  violent  crime.    | 

The  bill  also  sets  forth  flvelcircum- 
stances  imder  which  impositioi  of  the 
death  penalty  would  be  preclised,  re- 
gardless of  the  existence  of  one^r  more 
of  the  specified  aggravating  fcircum- 
stances  in  a  particular  case.  ^  is  felt 
that  these  circumstances  are  sii:h  as  to 
merit  more  lenient  treatment  ^  a  con- 
victed defendant  in  those  cases  where 
they  occur.  Thus  a  convicted  (ftfendant 
will  not  suffer  the  death  penal%:  If  he 
was  under  the  age  of  18  at  the  tigie  of  the 
crime;  if  his  mental  capacity  wsa  signifi- 
cantly impaired ;  if  he  was  imder|unusual 
and  substantial  duress;  if  his  participa- 
tion in  the  crime  was  relativelj^  minor; 
or  if  he  could  not  reasonably  h^e  fore- 
seen that  his  conduct  would  ^use  or 
create  a  great  risk  of  causing  Sath  to 
another  person.  i 

Finally,  as  another  safeguard,.^.  1401 
provides  that  the  case  is  revie#ible  at 
the  option  of  the  defendant  in  t|e  event 
the  sanction  of  capital  punlsi#ient  Is 
Imposed  in  a  particular  case.  T^e  court 
would  be  empowered  to  remand  |he  case 
for  a  second  sentencing  hearinsfton  the 
death  penalty  issue  in  the  evint  the 
procedures  set  forth  in  the  bill  |ire  not 
complied  with.  Additionally,  if  tl*  jury's 
finding  of  fact  which  was  the  t4sis  for 
the  imposition  of  the  death  pen^ty  was 
"clearly  erroneous,"  the  sentAce  of 
death  would  be  vacated  and  fie  de- 
fendant's case  would  then  be  reifeanded 
to  the  district  coiu-t  for  the  im|)osltlon 
of  a  life  sentence  or  a  term  of  years, 
as  appropriate.  In  the  event  pnisedures 
are  complied  with  and  there  is  no  fclearly 
erroneous"  finding  of  fact,  the  sentence 
of  death  will  be  affirmed.  1 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  ar$|mients 
are  used  against  the  impositioi^  of  the 
death  penalty.  During  the  hearligs  on 
this  subject,  we  heard  witnessed  testify 
as  to  the  permanence  of  the  penafty  that 
Is  Imposed,  testify  as  to  the  de^ading 
Impact  it  has  upon  the  consclerfte  and 
upon  the  feelings  of  the  public  w»n  the 
event  is  made  known,  and  testiff  right 
down  the  long  list  of  horrible  menial  and 
moral  feelings  that  are  advers«y  af- 
fected. But  the  answer  to  thes^  argu- 
ments in  every  instance  is  that  thit  per- 
manence or  punishment  is  also  imposed 
upon  a  victim,  or  many  victims.  TJ*  same 
debasement  of  the  human  spirit  * nd  of 
the  human  soul  results  from  the  rfading 
of  a  cold-blooded  murder  of  ari  indi- 
vidual or  27  or  11  or  5,  as  the  ca^  may 
be.  This  Is  also  a  degrading  propofeition. 
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The  same  argiunent  and  the  same 
answer  could  be  given  right  straight  up 
and  down  the  line.  There  is  a  way  of 
avoiding  the  death  penalty,  and  that  is 
to  obey  the  commandment  which  says, 
"Thou  Shalt  not  kill."  It  is  an  old  saying. 
It  is  one  that  not  even  this  great  body 
in  Congress  would  be  able  to  repeal.  It  is 
those  arguments  that  we  wiU  debate  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  this  bill.  We  will 
review  them  again,  and  it  is  well  that  we 
do  so. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  net  result  in  this 
instance,  when  we  vote  on  the  bill,  will 
be  the  same  as  it  has  been  heretofore — 
that  it  will  be  a  very  substantial  vote  for 
the  passage  of  the  bill  and  the  adoption 
of  its  substance,  modified  as  occasion  will 
require  to  meet  such  sensible  and  accept- 
able amendments  as  the  Senate,  in  its 
judgment,  deems  wise. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  the  able 
Senator  from  Arkansas  and  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  have  indicated,  we 
are  now  taking  up  the  consideration  and 
the  possible  adoption  of  S.  1401.  This  is 
the  administration's  bill  to  revive  the 
Federal  death  penalties,  which  penal- 
ties presumably  hiave  been  made  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion several  times  referred  to — the  Pur- 
man  case. 

I  rise  to  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  take 
this  backward  step,  and  I  hope  they  will 
join  me  in  opposing  this  bill  as  bcid  leg- 
islation. It  is  bad  legislation  whether  or 
not  one  believes  there  Is  any  present  jus- 
tification for  some  Instances  of  capital 
pimishment. 

As  my  earlier  votes  in  this  body  have 
indicated,  and  as  I  state  again,  I  find 
capital  punishment  unjustified,  period.  I 
have  introduced  bills  for  abolition  of  the 
Federal  death  penalty  in  previous  Con- 
gresses. Before  the  Purman  decision,  I 
offered  a  bill  to  stay  all  Federal  and  State 
executions  for  a  2-year  period,  while  de- 
termination w£is  made  as  to  whether  cap- 
ital punishment  was  unconstitutional. 

Before  turning  to  the  present  bill,  let 
me  make  clear  again  that  I  have  not 
changed  my  own  view  one  wliit  that  the 
death  penalty  Is  wrong. 

We  are  approaching  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  the  establislunent  of  this  Re- 
public. I  would  like  to  think  that  one  goal 
would  be  the  permanent  relegation  to 
the  museum  of  criminal  justice  that  cap- 
ital punishment  concept,  where  it  can 
take  its  place  with  other  things  we  have 
relegated  to  those  museums — mutila- 
tion by  branding  and  trial  by  torture- 
other  reminders  at  a  less-civilized  time. 
This  is  not  to  question  in  the  least  the 
depths  of  the  beliefs  held  by  those  who 
differ  with  my  view  in  this  matter.  AU 
of  us  have  been  outraged  and  sickened  by 
brutal  murders  in  recent  years,  some  very 
widely  publicized,  some  called  to  our  at- 
tention by  hometown  papers  or  by  letters 
from  bereaved  constituents.  We  also  seek 
ways  to  prevent  new  outbreaks  of  terror 
and  kidnaping  and  skyjacking. 

I  have  had  letters  from  citizens  in 
Michigan,  anguished  letters,  written  by 
those  who  have  lost  loved  ones  in  a 
killing.  They  asked  me  how  I  could  pos- 
sibly seek  any  leniency  for  someone  who 
would  commit  so  gross  a  crime. 


My  answer,  Mr.  President.  Is  this- 
Were  it  possible  to  bring  back  lost  loved 
ones  by  killing  other  human  beings  I 
would  feel  differently.  Were  there  any 
significant  evidence  that  further  killing 
deters  potential  murderers  If  they  are 
rational  enough  to  be  deterred  at  all 
more  than  life  imprisonment.  I  would 
feel  differently. 

Were  there  not  the  danger  of  error 
if  not  in  some  of  the  most  recent  cases) 
than  in  others — as  long  as  human  falli- 
bility continues— I  would  feel  differently 

If  I  thought  we  had  really  come  down 
the  road  to  the  point  that  racial  and 
class  prejudice  would  not  inevitably  af- 
fect many  decisions  on  which  murderers 
shall  live  and  which  shall  die— I  would 
feel  differently. 

But  none  of  these  "if 's"  Is  true,  in  my 
view.  Therefore,  no  matter  how  much  I 
join  in  condemning  brutal  and  often 
senseless  acts — and  how  do  you  deter  a 
"senseless  act"  Mr.  President?— no  mat- 
ter how  much  I  condemn  them.  I  must 
also  urge  Americans  to  restrain  the  im- 
pulse for  vengeance  which  can  brutalize 
us  all. 

What  do  we  know  about  capital  pun- 
ishment, Mr.  President?  Well,  we  know 
mistakes  are  made  through  human  error 
and  innocent  men  are  condemned  to  die. 
There  are  documented  instances  of  per- 
sons condemned  and  then  pardoned  at 
the  last  minute  when  it  was  shown  that 
someone  else  actually  committed  the 
murder  for  which  he  was  sentenced  to 
die.  It  is  not  easy  to  document  a  case  in 
America  of  someone  clearly  killed  in  er- 
ror. Once  dead,  the  victim  loses  his  in- 
centive and  his  ability  to  redress  the 
record.  So  do  his  friends  and  family.  But 
a  documented  case  in  England  did  lead 
to  a  posthumous  pardon,  for  what  good 
that  was  worth  and  to  the  abolition  of 
capital  punishment. 

As  an  aside,  if  someone  like  you,  Mr. 
President,  or  someone  like  me  was  sen- 
tenced to  capital  punishment  and  the 
sentence  executed,  there  might  be  friends 
remaining  or  families  of  sufficient  means 
to  continue  to  pursue  and  establish  the 
proposition  that  we  were  Innocent;  but 
the  people  who  society  elects  to  kill  do 
not  have  that  kind  of  family  nor  do  they 
have  those  kinds  of  friends.  So  it  is  pretty 
tough  to  establish  our  error  with  regard 
to  the  fellow  we  kill  by  mistake  once  he 
is  dead.  We  know  that  about  capital 
punishment. 

Second,  we  know  that  those  sentenced 
to  death  have  been  overwhelmingly  the 
poor,  the  minority  member,  or  the  un- 
popular. Rich,  white  Americans  simply 
do  not  get  condemned  to  death.  It  will 
be  argued.  I  know,  that  the  ordered  op- 
eration of  S.  1401  will  eliminate  the 
play  of  racial,  or  other  Invidious  prej- 
udice. It  is  true  that  the  jury  will  no 
longer  have  complete  discretion.  But,  in 
America,  racial,  and  economic  prejudices 
are  tragically  Intertwined  with  anxiety 
over  personal  security,  by  both  events 
and  design.  My  colleagues  will  have  to 
ask  themselves  whether  they  honestly 
believe  that  discriminatory  Imposition, 
in  actual  practice,  would  be  eliminated 
under  a  bill  where  the  prosecution  re- 
cide  charged  and  whether  to  stipulate 
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the  existence  of  mitigating  factors  or 
seek  a  finding  of  aggravating  factors? 
Would  it  be  eliminated  imder  a  bill 
which  still  lets  the  jury  decide  elusive 
factual  determinations  regarding  states 
of  mind  and  motive? 

Finally,  the  act  of  premeditated  exe- 
cution by  the  State  cannot  help  but  cor- 
rode our  efforts  to  teach  the  sanctity  of 
life.  This  Nation  Is  supposed  to  stand  for 
the  proposition  that  all  human  life  is  to 
be  cherished — no  matter  what  a  person's 
background,  station,  creed  or  color.  That 
tenet  has  been  strained  and  tested  often 
In  our  history.  It  is  strained  whenever 
we  take  a  life  without  clear  justification. 
To  do  so — ^perhaps  to  execute  innocent 
men.  and  always  to  force  people  to  play 
God  with  the  lives  of  their  fellows,  is  to 
cheapen  the  value  of  all  life.  If  the  vio- 
lent events  of  the  past  decade  teach  any- 
thing. It  is  that  we  can  afford  such  de- 
basement no  longer. 

In  light  of  these  considerations.  I  be- 
lieve the  burden  should  be  on  those 
who  seek  to  execute  other  people.  Surely 
they  should  be  required  to  come  forth 
with  some  significant  demonstration 
that  the  death  penalty  is  needed  to  pro- 
tect human  life  when  all  else  would  fail. 

But  those  of  us  who  oppose  capital 
punishment  need  not  ask  our  opponents 
for  conclusive  proof — as  they  demand  of 
vs.  We  need  only  ask  for  any  substantial 
evidence  that  the  death  penalty  is  nec- 
essary; none  can  be  provided. 

The  single  source  of  greatest  confusion 
In  debate  over  capital  punishment  is  the 
framing  of  the  question  of  deterrence. 

For  undeniably,  the  principal  reason 
offered  in  support  of  the  bill  is  that  it 
is  needed  to  deter  potential  murderers. 

It  is  obvious  that  people  fear  death, 
perhaps  most  of  all,  and  that  death  is 
an  effective  deterrent.  But  that  is  sim- 
ply not  the  right  question.  The  pertinent 
inquiry  is  whether  capital  punishment 
has  a  sufficiently  greater  deterrent  effect 
than  life  imprisonment  to  justify  its  use. 
In  other  words  are  there  a  substantial 
number  of  murderers  who  would  be  de- 
terred by  capital  punishment  but  would 
not  be  deterred  by  life  Imprisonment? 
The  uniformity  of  all  the  statistical 
studies  is  discussed  at  length  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  my  separate  views  in  the  com- 
mittee report.  The  results  are  all  the 
same.  There  is  no  Indication  the  death 
pensdty  affects  the  rate  of  criminal  hom- 
icide, whether  we  compare  contiguous 
States  of  similar  economic  and  social 
condition,  or  whether  we  look  at  a  single 
State  before  and  after  abolition  or  res- 
toration of  the  death  penalty. 

In  the  absence  of  any  solid  evidence, 
the  committee  report  relies  heavily  on 
so-called  studies  made  by  police  oflB- 
cers  interviewing  captured  criminals  who 
allegedly  said  they  do  not  carry  guns  for 
fear  of  being  executed.  But  these  state- 
ments are  ambiguous.  Do  they  exclude 
the  possibility  that  the  same  persons 
would  have  been  deterred  from  carrying 
Buns  or  taking  life  by  the  threat  of  life 
Imprisonment  if  that  had  been  the  high- 
est penalty  in  the  State?  Moreover,  many 
of  these  kinds  of  interviewees  have  told 
seasoned  correctional  officials,  like 
Warden  Duffy  of  San  Quentln.  that  they 
gave  such  responses  to  police  because 


they  thought  that  was  what  they  wanted 
to  hear. 

Mr.  President,  the  subcommittee  cites 
an  interesting  example,  which  some  of 
my  colleagues  may  remember.  Shortly 
after  the  Furman  case,  there  was  a  hold- 
up in  the  metropolitan  area.  One  man 
made  a  dramatic  threat  to  throw  a 
grenade  at  hostages.  He  supposedly  said: 

There  Is  no  death  penalty,  what  do  I  have 
to  lose? 

Pretty  dramatic,  but  let  us  think  about 
the  end  of  the  story.  He  never  threw  the 
grenade.  Why  not?  Apparently  he  real- 
ized he  had  a  lot  to  lose — something 
like  20  to  30  years  rotting  away  in  prison. 
He  did  not  throw  it.  He  was  deterred. 

The  second  main  reason  given  to 
justify  these  official  killings  is  that  there 
is  a  modern  sophisticated  fimction  for 
the  age-old  desire  for  retribution.  Some 
argue  that  only  by  reserving  the  society's 
more  extreme  penalty  for  particularly 
heinous  crimes  can  we  show  our  extreme 
revulsion  and  condemnation.  They  argue 
that  tills  reinforces  internalized  moral 
restraints  against  commiting  murder. 

I  agree.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
most  extreme  penalty  imposed  must  be 
death.  If  it  were  a  life  sentence,  that 
would  show  our  maximum  condemnation, 
if  that  were  the  maximum  punishment 
society  concluded  should  be  imposed. 

These,  then,  are  the  reasons  why  I  re- 
main firmly  convinced  that  we  shoiild 
abandon  the  effort  to  revive  a  Federal 
death  penalty. 

Nonetheless,  I  realize  that  some  of  my 
colleagues  do  support  retaining  a  nar- 
rowly-drawn death  penalty,  and  it  is  to 
those  Senators  which  I  particularly  ad- 
dress this  portion  of  my  remarks.  Even 
assuming  that  a  well-drafted  bill  might 
be  capable  of  Imposing  death  only  in  ap- 
propriate circumstances.  S.  1401  is  not 
such  a  bill.  It  is  likely  to  produce  both 
unjust  executions,  in  some  cases,  and  jury 
acquittals  of  guilty  murderers,  in  others. 
Moreover,  it  would  weaken  the  ability  of 
police  to  rescue  hostages. 

The  administration  has  tried  to  strad- 
dle the  constitutional  problem  raised  in 
Furman.  There,  the  Supreme  Court  found 
that  the  jury  had  too  much  discretion 
in  imposing  death.  Ihis  was  the  focus  of 
the  concern  for  two  Justices  regarded  by 
most  observers  as  the  swing  votes  in  tliis 
decision. 

Accordingly,  the  Justice  Department 
bill  tries  to  restrict  the  jury's  discretion 
on  the  one  hand,  wiiile  avoiding  the  bar- 
barity of  an  absolutely  mandatory  death 
penalty  regardless  of  mitigating  condi- 
tions on  the  other  hand. 

I  suggest  the  bill  does  not  achieve 
either  of  these  goals.  How  would  the  bill 
work? 

The  bill  specifies  a  list  of  mitigating 
factors  and  aggravating  factors.  The 
jury  may  consider  whether  any  exist, 
but  the  jury  does  not  have  discretion  to 
weigh  the  various  factors  it  considers. 
If  any  mitigating  factor  is  foiind.  death 
is  precluded.  If  no  mitigating  factors 
are  found,  and  any  oae  aggravating  fac- 
tor is  found,  death  is  automatic. 

S.  1401  permits  consideration  of  only 
five  mitigating  circumstances:  the  of- 
fender is  under  18  years  of  age:  his  par- 
ticipation was  peripheral;  his  capacity 


to  appreciate  the  wrongfulness  of  his 
conduct  or  to  conform  his  conduct  to 
the  law  Is  "significantly  impaired;"  he 
acted  imder  unusual  and  substantial 
duress;  or — where  death  actually  re- 
sults— the  risk  of  death  was  not  foresee- 
able. 

Two  groups  of  aggravating  circum- 
stances are  enumerated. 

In  the  case  of  "national  security" 
crimes,  they  are  tliat  the  defendant  has 
been  convicted  of  a  similar  capital  crime ; 
or  knowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of 
substantial  danger  to  the  national  se- 
curity; or  knowingly  created  a  grave  risk 
of  death  to  another  person. 

For  other  capital  offenses,  there  must 
be  a  homicide  and  a  finding  that — 

The  homicide  was  committed  in  the 
course  of  committing  treason,  espionage, 
sabotage,  skyjacking,  kidnaping,  arson, 
escape  from  custody ;  or 

The  homicide  was  committed  In  an 
especially  "heinous,  cruel  or  depraved 
manner;" 

The  homicide  was  committed  for  gain; 

The  victim  was  a  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent. President-elect  or  Vice-President- 
elect, Supreme  Court  Justice,  visiting 
head  of  state  or  high  foreign  official. 
Federal  law  enforcement  officer — broad- 
ly defined — or  Federal  corrections  offi- 
cer, killed  while  performing  his  duties 
or  because  of  his  official  status. 

In  short,  the  death  penalty  can  be  im- 
posed for  almost  every  Federal  crime 
which  now  calls  for  the  death  penalty — a 
few  have  been  eliminated — ^Lf  any  one  of 
these  aggravating  factors  is  present.  This 
is  hardly  a  narrowly  defined  death  pen- 
alty reserved  for  only  one  or  two  extreme 
classes  of  homicide. 

Despite  this  rather  complex  and  bulky 
system  for  determining  who  will  die  and 
who  will  live.  S.  1401  also  falls  short  of 
the  flexibility  needed  to  insure  that  ap- 
propriate mitigating  circumstances 
might  always  be  considered. 

The  committee  states  that — 

To  preclude  the  consideration  of  any  miti- 
gating circumstances  which  might  Justify  a 
lesser  punishment  in  a  particular  case  ( would 
be)   clearly  unacceptable. 

The  bill's  statement  of  mitigating  fac- 
tors is.  on  its  face,  fairly  limited.  There  is 
little  apparent  room  for  a  defendant  to 
offer  evidence  of  provocation,  momentarj- 
passion  or  emotional  disturbance,  or  a 
reasonable  belief  that  his  action  was 
morally  justified  according  to  ordinary 
moral  standards.  There  is  some  sugges- 
tion in  the  legislative  history — specifical- 
ly in  former  Attorney  General  Richard- 
son's statement  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment position  on  the  intent  of  their  work 
product — that  these  factors  could  be 
considered  under  one  of  the  other  aggra- 
vating factors  expressly  listed  in  the 
statute. 

In  several  earlier  bills,  some  of  these 
mitigating  factors  were  spelled  out  more 
explicitly. 

I  would  like  to  refer  the  manager  of 
this  bill,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  McClellan)  to  the  corre- 
spondence which  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Richardson  sent  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  and  my- 
self on  October  8. 1973.  It  appears  at  page 
52  of  the  report  in  the  appendix  to  my 
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separate  views.  In  that  letter,  statng  the 
Justice  Department's  position  onlts  bill, 
Mr.  Richardson  discussed  the  ilsue  of 
what  factors  could  be  considered  Bi  miti- 
gation.  We  find  that  at  pages  {55,  56, 
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and  57.  "     i 

Mr.  Richardson  indicated  thatli  vari- 
ety of  considerations,  such  as  alccmolic  or 
drug  Intoxication,  extreme  provlcatlon, 
severe  emotional  stress,  and  belff  that 
the  offender's  conduct  was  moral?  Justi- 
fied, "could  be  found  by  a  Jui^to  fall 
within  the  mitigating  circumstSices  in 
^  1401  relating  to  impairment  o|  capac- 
ity to  appreciate  the  wrongfulfiess  of 
conduct.  I  would  like  to  ask  thef  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  subco^milttee 
if  this  is  his  imderstandlng,  tool  of  the 
way  In  which  section  3562A(f)  (21  would 
operate.  I 

Mr.  McCTLELLAN.  Mr.  Presided,  am  I 
correct  that  the  Senator  is  refeffing  to 
the  language  on  page  14  of  th^bill  In 
subparagraph  (2),  subsection  (f)|  which 
begins  on  line  8  and  continues  Mirough 
line  11  of  the  same  page  of  the  Printed 
bill?  f 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  is  cofl-ect.  It 
Is  that  language  that  my  question^as  di- 
rected to.  I 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  And  is  the  |enator 
referring  to  the  response  that  is  g|ven  by 
former  Attorney  General  Richarjson  to 
this  language,  which  appears  on?page  6 
of  his  letter  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  theidate  of 
which  is  October  8,  1973?  I  will  i*ad  the 
language  that  I  think  the  Senatot  refers 
to  from  the  former  Attorney  G«ieral's 
letter:  | 

The  language  In  subsection  (f)  (2|  Is  not 
Intended  to  connote  an  ongoing  or^tdironlc 
mental  condition;  It  would  allow  theijury  to 
find  the  presence  of  mitigating  clrcuQistance 
In  an  appropriate  case  where  there  fraa  ex- 
treme provocation  or  other  severe  eittotlonal 
stress  at  the  time  of  the  offense  If  thatprova- 
catlon  or  stress  was  sufficient,  In  the  i^inlon 
of  th©  Jury,  that  the  defendant's  "caj^lty  to 
appreciate  the  wrongfulness  of  bis  conduct 
or  to  conform  his  conduct  to  the  Bequlre- 
ments  of  law  was  significantly  impaj|«d". 

Is  that  the  language  the  Senator  re- 
fers to?  I 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas refers  correctly  to  the  langui^e,  the 
langxiage  in  the  bill  Itself  which  w|s  part 
of  my  question.  And  the  Senator  |s  cor- 
rect in  his  reference  just  made  to  t||e  lan- 
guage in  the  letter  from  the  formir  At- 
torney General  to  Senator  KENNsdb^  and 
me.  That  appears  on  page  56  of  thi  com- 
mittee report.  g 

Additionally,  I  had  Included  fti  my 
question  the  language  which  is  confeined 
In  the  former  Attorney  General  Ri^ard- 
son's  answer  which  is  three  pages  farther 
down  in  the  Richardson  letter  uncfer  the 
caption  "Question  6"  which  appelre  on 
page  57  of  the  committee  report,  |vhich 
Is  the  first  sentence  of  the  answo-  and 
reads:  1 

In  appropriate  circumstances,  the  iuoted 
mitigating  circumstance  from  S.  1  ctAld  bo 
found  by  a  Jury  to  fall  within  the  nfltlgat- 
Ing  circumstance  In  8.  1401  relating  fc  im- 
pairment of  capacity  to  appreciat*  the 
wrongfulness  of  conduct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Presldentil 
what  the  Senator  read  from  the 


it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  same  quotation 
from  the  letter  of  the  former  Attorney 
General. 

Mr.  HART.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  read  the  language  from  the 
Richardson  letter,  the  text  of  the 
Richardson  letter  having  been  repeated 
In  the  report.  However,  there  Is  also  a 
sentence  in  the  Richardson  letter  which 
we  find  a  couple  of  paragraphs  beyond 
that  portion  of  the  Richardson  letter 
from  which  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  read. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes;  what  I  read 
from  is  also  from  his  answer.  The  answer 
continues  on  over  to  the  next  page  of 
the  letter.  Then  we  come  to  question  6. 
What  I  read  was  in  the  answer  to  ques- 
tion 5. 

Mr.  HART.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  what 
I  have  already  read  is  from  his  answer 
to  question  5.  The  Senator  now  refers 
to  the  first  sentence  in  his  answer  to 
question  6. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  And  that  first  sen- 
tence in  his  answer  to  question  6  reads: 

In  appropriate  circumstances,  the  quoted 
mitigating  circumstance  from  8.  1  could  be 
found  by  a  Jury  to  fall  within  the  mitigating 
circumstance  in  8.  1401  relating  to  impair- 
ment of  capacity  to  appreciate  the  wrong- 
fulness of  conduct. 

Is  that  the  part  that  the  Senator 
thinks  is  pertinent? 

Mr.  HART,  I  believe,  Mr.  President, 
that  if  this  reflects  the  view  of  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  as  to  his  imder- 
standlng of  this  particular  section  of  the 
act,  it  will  help  clarify  our  reservations. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  former  Attorney  GenertJ  Rich- 
ardson— whom  we  all  respect  for  his  abil- 
ity and  dedication  to  duty  In  the  per- 
formance of  his  official  functions — re- 
viewed this  most  carefully.  This  Is  an 
opinion  which  he  came  to  in  his  capacity 
as  former  Attorney  General.  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  he  gave  it  the  cor- 
rect Interpretation  according  to  his  best 
judgment. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  dispute  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  interpretation.  Of  course. 
If  the  law  is  enacted,  whatever  we  In- 
terpret here  would  not  be  binding  other 
than  as  a  court  might  look  to  this  record 
In  trying  to  get  some  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  legislation  as  to  what  we 
intend. 

I  might  say  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor that  it  appears  to  me  that  this  is  not 
trying  to  limit  this  mitigating  fact  as 
to  the  case  where  a  man  Is  mentally  In- 
competent or  has  a  chronic  lack  of  ca- 
pacity to  conform  his  conduct  to  the  law. 
The  former  Attorney  General  is  relating 
it  to  conditions,  as  I  understand  It,  that 
are  present  In  the  attendant  circum- 
stances that  have  an  influence  on  the 
actions  that  take  place  at  the  time. 

That  is  the  way  I  Interpret  it,  and  I 
think  that  is  what  the  Attorney  General 
meant  to  say. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  clarification  that  we  have 
just  had  from  our  able  chairman,  the 
manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  claim  to  be 
any  expert  In  this  field,  but  I  am  trying 


to  state  what  I  think  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral meant,  and  what  I  think  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  means  and  what  wa« 
intended  by  It. 

Mr.  HART.  I  agree;  this  is  the  mean- 
ing given  to  it  by  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  meaning  we  imderstand 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  At  least  that  Is  the 
meaning  I  imderstand. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  help  of  our  able  chairman 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  he  would 
already  have  a  defense  under  present  law 
If  he  were  mentally  Incompetent.  The 
law  already  provides  for  that.  Under  my 
interpretation  of  the  circumstances  that 
could  well  be  present,  this  factor  would 
not  necessarily  require  one  to  have  a 
permanent  mental  affliction  that  de- 
prived him  of  his  capacity  to  reason,  and 
so  forth. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  I  am  almost  embarrassed,  now, 
to  go  on  and  say  that  even  though  he 
has  clarified  that  for  me,  there  remains 
a  fundamental  question  of  whether  any 
enumeration  can  exhaust  in  advance  the 
factors  which  may  be  relevant  in  a  given 
case.  In  Chief  Justice  Burger's  dissent- 
ing option  in  Purman,  he  emphasized 
the  impossibility  of  trying  to  encapsulate 
in  a  set  list  or  formula : 

A/11  past  efforts  "to  Identify  before  the 
fact"  the  cases  In  which  the  penalty  Is  to  be 
Imposed  have  been  "iinlformly  unsuccessful". 
408  U.S.  at  401. 

Finally  there  is  a  serious  possibility  un- 
der this  bill  that  someone  will  be  ex- 
ecuted, because  of  a  jury  finding  which 
is  erroneous.  There  Is  no  requirement 
that  the  aggravating  factors  be  proved 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  A  mere  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  suffices.  Do 
we  really  want  to  execute  a  man  or  wom- 
an because  of  a  certain  consideration  if 
we  are  not  darn  sure  that  consideration 
exists? 

Mr.  President  for  these  reasons,  I  hope 
that  even  those  Senators  who  feel  they 
would  support  a  narrow,  carefully  drawn 
bill  would  oppose  S.  1401. 

I  hope  those  colleagues  as  they  review 
this  measure  will  consider  carefully  the 
advice  of  a  witness  at  the  hearings  who  is 
in  favor  of  capital  punishment  and  is  an 
expert  draftsman  in  the  capital  punish- 
ment area.  He  concluded  that  8.  1401 
would  not  accomplish  its  professed  aims 
and  suggested  that  the  committee  "go 
back  to  the  drawing  boards"  to  see  if  a 
better  bill  was  not  possible. 

If  I  may,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  furnish 
the  name  of  that  witness  for  the  Record 
later;  momentarily  it  escapes  me. 

Thus,  whether  one  is  clearly  opposed 
to  capital  punishment,  or  is  unsure 
whether  he  can  support  It,  or  even  if  one 
favors  a  narrowly  circumscribed  death 
penalty,  S.  1401  is  a  bad  bUl  and  should 
be  defeated. 

The  witness  before  the  subcommittee 
who  testified  as  I  have  just  commented 
is  Prof.  L.  Harold  Levlnson. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  communica- 
tion addressed  to  me,  dated  March  8. 
1974,  from  the  Board  of  Church  and  So- 
ciety of  the  United  Methodist  Church, 
signed  by  John  P.  Adams,  Director  of  the 
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Department  of  Law,  Justice,  and  Com- 
munity Relations.  I  also  ask.  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record 
an  editorial  entitled  "The  Too  Pinal  Pen- 
alty," published  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  Tuesday,  March  5,  1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mabch  8,  1974. 

Deak  Senator  Hart:  You  and  your  staff 
will  undoubtedly  be  giving  close  attention 
and  careful  consideration  to  S.  1401  in  the 
near  future.  It  Is  our  understanding  that 
this  proposed  legislation  would  provide  for  a 
mandatory  death  penalty  for  selected  cate- 
gories of  crime  under  specific  conditions. 

The  United  Methodist  Church,  through  Its 
highest  legislative  body,  has  repeatedly 
voiced  Its  opposition  to  capital  punishment 
in  any  form  or  under  any  circumstance.  In 
1968,  the  General  Conference  of  the  chiu-ch 
urged  all  states  and  the  federal  govermneut 
to  abolish  capital  punishment. 

In  1972,  in  its  most  recent  Oeneral  Con- 
ference, the  United  Methodist  Church  stated 
in  its  Social  Principles,  "In  the  love  of  Christ 
who  came  to  save  those  who  are  lost  and  vul- 
nerable, we  urge  the  creation  of  genuinely 
new  systems  of  rehabilitation  that  will  re- 
store, preserve  and  nurture  the  humanity  of 
the  imprisoned.  For  the  same  reason,  we  op- 
pose capital  punishment  and  urge  its  elimi- 
nation from  all  criminal  codes." 

We  believe  that  the  serious  issue  of  capital 
punishment  necessitates  a  deep  moral  con- 
sideration and  ultimately  requires  our  strong 
opposition.  We  asic  you,  therefore,  to  vote 
negatively  on  S.  1401  when  it  comes  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  our 
view. 

Sincerely, 

John  P.  Adams. 
Director,  Department  of  Laic,  Justice  and 
Community  Relations. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  5,  1974] 
The  Too  Pinal  Penalty 

In  approving  the  Administration's  bill  to 
restore  the  death  penalty,  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Coamilttee  has  succiunbed  to  President 
NUon's  appeal  thus  to  attack  crime  "without 
pity."  The  Supreme  Court  argues,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  death  penalty  constitutes 
cruel  and  uniisual  punishment  in  violation 
of  the  Eighth  Amendment. 

In  urging  Congress  to  restore  the  death 
penalty  in  the  case  of  certain  Federal  crimes. 
Mr.  Nixon  said:  "Contrary  to  the  views  of 
some  social  theorists.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  death  penalty  can  be  an  effective  deter- 
rent against  specific  crimes."  Testimony  that 
contradicts  Mr.  Nixon,  however,  is  far  more 
impressive  than  his  Presidential  hunch.  The 
National  Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal 
Criminal  Laws  in  1971  recommended  aboli- 
tion of  capital  punishment.  The  Vatican 
revolted  the  death  penalty  in  1969.  South 
Africa  Is  virtually  alone  among  Western  Ui- 
dustrlal  nations  in  having  failed  to  eliminate 
the  death  penalty  either  by  law  or  in  practice. 

When  the  House  of  Conunons  last  year 
turned  back  the  "hanging  lobby's"  effort  to 
restore  capital  punishment,  Roy  Jenkins,  a 
former  Home  Secretary,  said:  "The  penalty  is 
too  final  to  be  controlled  by  the  frailty  of 
human  judgment."  In  the  United  States,  the 
same  scruples  are  illustrated  by  the  fact  that, 
though  still  permissible  In  many  states,  no 
execution  has  been  carried  out  siuce  1967. 

Severity  of  the  penalty  is  less  Important 
as  a  deterrent  than  fear  of  arrest  and  convic- 
tion. At  present,  the  probability  of  appre- 
hension and  trial  is  dangerously  low.  Effec- 
tive action  against  crime  depends  on  effi- 
ciency In  the  law-enforcement  and  Judicial 
systems  rather  than  on  a  return  to  official 
Darbarlsm.  Rebecca  West,   author   of  "The 


Meaning  of  Treason,"  has  quoted  a  former 
Prime  Minister  In  an  assessment  of  c{4>ltal 
punishment:  "Nobody  wants  to  be  a  hang- 
man, even  by  the  remote  contitd."  Congress 
wovUd  do  weU  to  consider  that  humane 
Judgment  before  it  joins  Mr.  Nixon  In  his 
simplistic  and  misleading  search  for  law 
and  order. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate,  I  am  about 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
to  let  it  go  live. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 

(No.  65  Leg.] 

Allen  Haskell  Mathias 

Bayh  Helms  McClellan 

Burdick  Hruska  Metzenbaum 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Huddleston  Montoya 

Dole  Hughes  Talmadge 

Griffin  Kennedy 

Hart  Magnuson 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be 
directed  to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  The  question  is' on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 
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Abourezk 

Ervin 

Nunn 

Aiken 

Fannin 

Pack  wood 

Baker 

Pong 

Pearson 

Bartlett 

Gravel 

Pell 

Beall 

Gurney 

Percy 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Proxmire 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Randolph 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Rlbicoff 

B.ble 

Hathaway 

Roth 

Biden 

Hollings 

Schwelker 

Brock 

Humphrey 

Scott,  Hugh 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Scott, 

Buckley 

Jackson 

wuiiamL 

Byrd. 

Javits 

Sparkman 

Harry  P.,  Jr.    Johnston 

Stafford 

Cannon 

Long 

Stennis 

Case 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

ChUes 

McClure 

Stevenson 

Church 

McGee 

Symington 

Clark 

McGovern 

Taft 

Cook 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Cranston 

Metcalf 

Weicker 

Curtis 

Mondale 

Williams 

Domenicl 

Moss 

young 

Eagleton 

Muskie 

Eastland 

Nelson 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Fulbricht)  ,  the  Senator  from  Califoniia 
(Mr.  TuNNEY),  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton) and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  is  absent  to  attend  the  fu- 
neral of  a  relative. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 


The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  1401)  to  establish 
a  rational  criteria  for  the  mandatory  im- 
position of  the  sentence  of  death,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  un- 
alterably opposed  to  the  bill  now  before 
us  which  establishes  the  death  penalty 
for  the  commission  of  certain  crimes. 

Life  is  our  most  precious  possession. 
It  must  be  cherished,  honored,  and  pro- 
tected at  all  costs,  dod  alone  gives  life; 
In  His  infinite  wisdom.  He  determines 
the  length  of  that  life  and  the  means  of 
its  end.  No  man  must  tread  upon  the  Di- 
vine prerogative,  be  he  a  murderer  lurk- 
ing behind  the  shadows  of  a  dark  street 
or  a  public  executioner  hiding  behind  the 
cloak  of  law.  No  man  has  the  right  to 
make  the  conscious  decision  to  take  away 
the  life  of  another. 

As  we  approach  a  vote  on  this  most 
important  piece  of  legislation,  I  cannot 
forget  God's  teaching  to  love  our  fellow 
man — love  him  for  his  strengths  and  his 
faults,  provide  understanding  and  a  help- 
ing hand  in  need — for  life  is  too  precious 
to  be  taken  away  by  other  men  and  death 
is  too  final,  too  irrevocable  to  be  willed  by 
man.  Vengeance  is  within  the  province 
of  the  Lord;  it  should  not  be  a  substitute 
for  justice. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  was  so 
moved  by  what  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke)  said  that  I  wish  to  express 
my  deep  thanks  to  him  for  that  very 
humane  sentiment  that  he  has  expressed. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Brian  Conboy  may  have  the  privilege 
of  the  fioor  during  the  debate  on  this 

matter.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion before  us  today  is  symbolic  and 
overriding — whether  it  is  morally  right 
and  socially  defensible  for  the  State, 
under  our  system  of  criminal  justice,  to 
destroy  a  human  life  for  any  crime. 

The  legislation  before  us  would  restore 
the  death  penalty  that  was  ruled  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1972. 
How  is  it  that  a  nation  that  has  not 
suffered  the  brutaUty  of  a  public  execu- 
tion for  8  years  is  now  deliberately  con- 
sidering going  back  to  the  hangman's 
noose,  the  electric  chair,  and  the  gas 
chamber? 

Primarily,  public  support  for  the 
restitution  of  the  death  penalty,  as  re- 
flected in  some  public  opinion  polls,  is  a 
reflex  response  to  fear. 

One  of  the  great  tragedies  of  our  time 

is  that  law-abiding  citizens  of  this  great 

land  are  spellbound  from  day  to  day  by 

the  fear  of  crime  and  violence. 

The  situation  calls  for  remedial  action. 

But  what  action? 

Is  the  morbid  trip  back  to  the  death 
penalty  the  right  way  to  go  to  protect 
society  from  violence  and  to  keep  faith 
with  our  moTEiI  purpose  as  a  people?  Is 
ultimate  violence  the  antidote  for 
violence? 
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For  me,  tbe  answer  must  be  'No." 

I  cannot  be  brought  to  bellev  i  that  the 
way  to  conquer  crime  In  Am#lca  is  to 
revert  to  institutional  killings  in  the 
name  (A  Justice.  -i 

It  is  true  that  I  am  one  of  dK>se  who, 
for  deeply  religious  reasons.  Believes  in 
the  absolute  sanctity  of  humap  life. 

"Iliou  Shalt  not  kill"  is  the  shortest  of 
the  Ten  Commandments,  nncc^pllcated 
by  qualifleation  or  exception.  I-recognise 
that  there  are  other  passages  oflScripture 
that  are  cited  to  Justify  t|e  death 
penalty.  f 

To  me,  the  Sixth  Commaiftlment  is 
overriding.  f 

It  is  as  clear  and  awesonsly  com- 
manding as  the  powerful  thnisi  of  chain 
lightning  out  of  a  dark  sumn^  sky. 

But  I  oppose  the  restitution |>f  capital 
punishment  for  good  and  ilsufflcient 
reasons  in  addition  to  my  basli  religious 
conviction.  | 

I  oppose  the  death  penalty  because 
it  demeans  himian  society  without  pro- 
tecting it.  The  weight  of  the  ^idence  is 
that  capital  punishment  does  |iot  deter 
serious  crime.  The  weight  of  liistory  is 
that  judicial  killing  brutalizes  t^e  nations 
who  practice  it.  1 

I  oppose  the  death  penalty  bicause,  as 
the  Supreme  Court  has  iiiled,  ft  is  cruel 
and  miusual  punishment,  in  viilation  of 
the  8th  and  14th  amendmentsjt 

It  is  capricious  and  unjust  in |ts  appli- 
cation. It  discriminates  agalnstjjie  luck- 
less, the  poor,  and  the  racial  iginorities. 

As  a  former  three-term  Gtjremor,  I 
oppose  the  death  penalty  becaige  it  clogs 
and  confuses  the  admlnist^tion  of 
Justice.  J 

Any  quahfied  penologist  wil  tell  you 
that  it  is  not  the  severity  of  the^entences 
that  deters  crime,  but  the  swtSness  and 
certainty  of  the  punishment.  Tile  irrevo- 
cable nature  of  the  death  p^alty  in- 
evitably results  in  long,  costly  irials  and 
appeals.  1^ 

Moreover,  in  the  case  of 
death  sentences,  the  jury  that 
guilt  or  innocence  is  burdened 
down  by  the  realization  that 
is  also  to  sentence  to  death. 

I  oppose  the  death  penalty 
cannot  undo  or  rectify  any  c^me  that 
was  committed,  however  brutal  and  be- 
cause there  is  no  road  back  if|the  con- 
victed man  is  later  proven  innxsent. 

As  Lafayette  said:  - 

I  shall  ask  for  the  abolition  of 
at  death   until   I  have   the   Infal 
htuoan  jtidgment  (temonstrated 
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Finally,  I  oppose  the  death  i)c^alty  be 
cause  it  is  grossly  destructive  <■  human 
hopes  for  a  society  more  amnable  to 
peace  and  less  dependent  on  vi^ence  for 
the  solution  of  its  problems.        | 

I  would  like  to  set  this  great  iisue  in  its 
proper  perspective.  I 

The  question  of  the  death  ]|enalty  Is 
not  just  another  matter  relating  to  the 
administration  of  criminal  just; 
coimtry — not  by  any  means. 

It  is  not  merely  a  legal  mati 
lawyers  and  corrections  offlc 

It  is  the  most  profound  of 
Judgments  for  the  Nation. 

It  Is  argued  that  we  are  not 
of  the  way  in  surrendering  to 
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moral 
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mate  violence  in  our  Justice  system.  The 
death  penalty  is  to  be  restored  for  only 
a  few  selected  crimes  we  are  told. 

But  once  we  have  regressed  to  the  point 
of  legalizing  institutional  killing  again, 
we  have  slunk  back  over  the  continental 
divide — into  the  dark  era  of  barbailsm 
from  which  we  were  so  recently  delivered. 
History  offers  innumerable  examples  of 
how  public  executions  coarsen  and  bru- 
taliM  society. 

One  hundred  men  will  decide  here 
about  the  legalizing  of  public  execu- 
tions— the  question  of  life  or  death  of 
their  fellow  himian  beings. 

There  Is  no  middle  ground,  no  neutral 
zone. 

The  choice  is  either  life  or  death. 

If  we  say  death,  then,  in  my  judgment, 
we  have  relinquished  our  responsibility 
for  moral  leadership  at  a  time  when  it 
was  never  more  desperately  needed  in  our 
own  troubled  country  and  in  a  violence- 
prone  world. 

Consider  the  state  of  the  world  at  the 
present  time  and  our  challenge  for  moral 
leadership. 

The  democracies  of  the  Western  World 
are  floundering  in  a  period  of  economic 
chaos,  political  drift,  and  moral  dilemma. 

Britain,  Prance,  Italy,  Germany,  Bel- 
glum,  the  Netherlands.  Denmark,  and 
others  face  far  worse  crises  than  we  do 
in  this  country.  Japan's  triumphant  eco- 
nomic march  has  fallen  into  difficult 
days. 

More  Vietnamese  have  been  killed  in 
the  year  since  the  cease-fire  than  our 
country  lost  in  8  years  of  war  in  Indo- 
china. The  peaceful  Cambodians  are 
devastated  by  tragic,  continuing  war. 
Clule  is  imdergoing  an  era  of  harsh  re- 
pression and  political  executions.  The 
tense  situation  in  the  Mideast  remsiins 
despite  the  miracles  of  Dr.  Kissinger's 
shuttle  diplomacy. 

Iowa's  Dr.  Norman  Borlaug,  father  of 
the  green  revolution,  predicts  that  as 
many  as  20  million  people  may  die  as  the 
result  of  crop  failures  occurring  in  the 
coming  year.  In  Spain,  there  is  serious 
political  dissent  and  we  have  seen  the  re- 
turn of  the  hideous  medieval  use  of  the 
garrote  for  public  executions.  Elven  in 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  there  are 
serious  rumblings  of  political  dissent  and 
economic  problems. 

Never  was  there  a  more  opportune  time 
for  the  United  States,  beset  with  its  own 
problems,  but  still  the  leader  of  the  free 
world,  to  assert  its  moral  leadership  for 
peaceful  diplomacy  and  humanitarian 
pohcles. 

Is  our  response  to  the  call  for  moral 
leadership  to  be  a  regression  to  public 
hangings? 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  that  the 
death  penalty  demeans  society  without 
protecting  it. 

Obviously,  there  are  statistics  and 
opinions  on  both  sides  of  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  legalized  public  killing  Is 
a  deterrent  to  serious  crime. 

I  do  not  want  to  belabor  the  point,  but 
I  submit  that  the  majority  of  the  profes- 
sionals in  the  penal  field  and  most  of  the 
professional  studies  discredit  the  as- 
sumption that  the  death  penalty  is  an 
effective  deterrent. 


President  Nixon  and  others  hold  a 
differing  view,  "Contrary  to  the  views  of 
some  social  theorists,"  Mr.  Nixon  said  in 
a  recent  radio  message  to  the  Nation,  "i 
am  convinced  that  the  death  penalty  can 
be  an  effective  deterrent  against  specific 
crimes." 

I  would  point  out  that  those  who  be- 
lieve the  death  penalty  has  failed  to  deter 
include  more  than  some  social  theorists. 
They  include  wardens.  Judges,  crimlnai 
psychiatrists,  lawyers.  Governors,  and 
other  public  officials  who  have  had  years 
of  close  experience  with  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  Prestigious  study  groups, 
such  as  the  National  Commission  on  Re- 
form of  Federal  Criminal  Laws,  in  1971 
have  recommended  the  aboUtion  of  the 
death  penalty. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  we  are 
not  talking  about  capital  punislunent 
versus  no  punlsliment  at  all.  We  are 
not  talldng  about  being  soft  on  crime 
here  today. 

I  know  of  no  responsible  member  of 
either  political  party  who  takes  a  per- 
missive attitude  on  crime. 

The  question  is  what  to  do  about  it 
in  terms  of  realistic,  practical  problem- 
solving. 

The  bill  before  us  to  reinstate  the 
death  penalty  is.  in  my  judgment. 
founded  primarily  on  an  appeal  to  the 
public  fear  of  crime.  It  represents  a  long 
voyage  into  the  night  of  the  past— an 
incredible  retreat  to  a  barbaric  mode  of 
punishment  that  has  long  since  been 
professionally  discredited,  so  far  as  de- 
terring criminal  acts  or  correcting  crim- 
inal tendencies  are  concerned. 

In  general,  you  do  not  strengthen  a 
criminal  justice  system  simply  by  in- 
creasing the  harshness  of  penalties  and 
by  limiting  the  discretion  of  judges  in 
imposing  sentences. 

This  all  goes  into  the  face  of  profes- 
sional Judgment  and  world  experience. 
Let  me  repeat  that  any  qualified  penolo- 
gist will  tell  you  that  it  is  not  the  severity 
of  the  sentence  that  deters  crime  but 
the  swiftness  and  certainty  of  the  pun- 
ishment. 

For  the  good  of  all.  It  is  the  protec- 
tion of  society  we  must  rationally  seek 
in  our  criminal  justice  system,  not  public 
vengeance  against  those  who  commit 
crimes. 

The  call  to  restore  the  death  penalty 
Is,  I  believe,  a  simplistic  and  Illusory 
way  to  sidestep  the  real  problems  of  de- 
terrence and  corrections.  It  may  satisfy 
our  anger  to  take  a  life  for  a  life,  but 
what  does  it  solve? 

In  a  limited  context,  focusing  our 
righteous  outrage  on  a  heinous  crime 
perpetrated  against  an  innocent  victim, 
a  case  can  be  made  for  capital  punish- 
ment that  seems  superficially  logical.  An 
eye  for  an  eye,  a  life  for  a  life. 

But  objectively,  and  in  a  larger  con- 
text, what  good  has  been  accomplished 
for  the  victim,  the  perpetrator,  and  so- 
ciety itself? 

George  Bernard  Shaw  said: 

Murder  and  capital  punishment  are  not 
opposltea  that  caneel  one  another,  but  stm- 
liars  that  breed   their  kind. 

In  1060.  a  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
editorial  sUted: 
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Whenever  the  state  takes  life,  it  cheapens 
life.  Capital  punishment  pander::  to  man's 
basic  instincts,  cloaking  retribution  In  the 
mintle  of  the  law,  coloring  vengeance  with 
respecUblUty,  setting  a  public  example  for 
p.-iyate  violence. 

Arthur  Koestler  commented,  in  his 
"Reflections  on  Hanging": 

Tet  though  easy  to  dismiss  In  reasoned 
argument  on  totb  moral  and  logical  grounds, 
tbe  desire  for  vengeance  has  deep,  uncon- 
scious roots  and  Is  roused  when  we  feel 
strong  Indignation  or  revulsion — whether 
the  reasoning  mind  approves  or  not. 

Deep  Inside  every  civilized  being  there 
lurks  a  tiny  Stone  Age  man,  dangling  a  club 
to  rob  and  rape,  and  screaming  an  eye  for 
an  eye.  But  ■vi  would  rather  not  have  that 
little  fur-clad  figure  dictate  the  law  of  the 
land. 


Mr.  President,  the  notions  of  retribu- 
tion that  have  conditioned  our  system 
of  crime  and  punishment  since  the  Ham- 
murabi Code  are  simply  no  longer  jus- 
tifiable in  Ught  or  our  present  imder- 
standing  of  human  behavior. 

I  deeply  believe  that  violence  solves 
nothing,  but  only  breeds  more  violence. 
I  believe  our  reverence  for  human  life — 
even  that  of  the  lowliest  and  most  de- 
praved— must  transcend  our  atavistic 
passions  for  revenge  if  the  hiunan  family 
is  not  going  to  go  back  to  the  caves. 

Mr.  President,  as  Governor  of  Iowa 
for  three  terms,  I  can  speak  from  per- 
sonal experience  that  life  imprisonment 
is  a  real  and  effective  alternative  to  capi- 
tal punishment. 


Capital  punishment  was  abolished  In 
Iowa  at  my  request  by  the  Iowa  Legisla- 
ture in  1965.  An  analysis  of  crime  index 
offense  and  murder  rates  in  States  with 
and  without  capital  punishment  in  1970 
shows  Iowa  at  1.9 — the  fourth  lowest 
rate  in  the  Nation. 

Prior  to  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
in  Purman  against  Georgia,  some  14 
States  had  abolished  capital  pimish- 
ment.  The  murder  rate  in  10  of  those 
States  in  1970  was  far  below  the  national 
rate  of  7.8. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  analysis  of  all  the  States 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

(There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : ) 


CRIME  INDEX  OFFENSE  AND  MURDER  RATES  IN  STATES  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT,  1970  ' 


Jurisdiction 


Maximum  penalty  for 
murder  > 


Total  crime 

index 

offenses 

per  100,000 ' 


Murder  and 
nonnegligent 
manslauetiter 
per  100,000 ' 


Jurisdiction 


Maximum  penalty  for 
murder  • 


Total  crime 

index 

offenses 

per  100,000 » 


Murder  and 
nonnegligent 
manslaughter 
per  100,000  > 


ElectrMulion 

Life  Imprisonment. 

Arimia - Lethal  gas 

Arkansas Electrocution 

California Lethal  gas 

Colorado do 

Connecticut Electrocution 

Delaware Hanging 

Florid* Electrocution 

Gtorgia do. 

Hawaii life  imprisonment.. 

Make Hanging. 

Winois  Electrocution 

do 

Life  imprisoament.. 

Hanging 

Electrocution 

.do. 


Kmsk... 

KtHtKky. 


Maine Life  imprisonment.. 

Karylsnil  . Lethal  gas 

Massachusetts Electrocution 

MKhigan Life  imprisonment. 

Minnesota    do.  

Mississippi Lethal  gas 

MKSMwi do 

Montana Hanging 

Nebfaslia Electrxution 


.865.4 
.  690. 5 
445.2 
603.8 
307.0 
662.2 
574.9 
716.1 
599.7 
206.7 
396.2 
785.1 
347.1 
270.5 
435.3 
143.8 
924.5 
404.7 
141.6 
347.0 
004.0 
659.0 
103.4 
863.4 
765.0 
636.8 
517.2 


11.7 

12.2 

9.5 

10.1 

6.9 

6.2 

3.5 

6.9 

12.7 

15.3 

3.6 

4.6 

9.6 

4.8 

1.9 

4.8 

11.1 

11.7 

1.5 

9.2 

3.5 

8.9 

2.0 

11.5 

10.7 

3.2 

3.0 


Nevada Letha.gas 

New  Hampshire Hanging 

New  Jersey Electrocution.'.. ...M 

New  Mexrco Life  Imprisonment  < 

New  York do*. 

North  Carolina Lethal  tK..V....... 

North  Dakota Life  imprisonment^ ! 

Ohio Electrocution 

Oklahoma do 

Ofegon Life  imprisonment.  . 

Pennsylvania „ Electrocution 

Rhode  Island Life  imprisonment'.. 

South  Carolina Electrocution 

South  Dakota .do... 

Tennessee do 

Texas do 


Utah — Shooting  or  lianging. 

Vermont Life  imprisonment* 

Virginia _ Electrocution 

Washington Hanging 

West  Virginia Life  imprisonment... 

Wisconsin do 

Wyoming Lethal  gas";"]" "'^ 

U.S.  Government Deaths 


3.996.2 
1.192.7 

2. 744. 2 
2. 865. 5 
3,922.1 
1.861.4 

846.1 
2.376.6 
1.950.9 

2. 987. 3 
1.541.3 
2.925.8 
2.066.8 
1.152.1 
1.888.3 
2. 705, 8 
2. 372. 8 
l.:69. 1 
2. 149. 2 
3.156.6 

958.7 
1.514.4 
1.  745. 1 


8.8 
2.0 
5.7 
9.4 
7.9 

11.1 
.5 
6.6 
5.9 
4.6 
5.3 
3.2 

14.6 
3.8 
8.8 

11.6 
3.4 
1.3 
8.4 
3.5 
6.2 
2.0 
5.7 


Total  U.S.  rale. 


2.750.5 


7.8 


'  "Crime  index"  offenses  are  those  considered  by  the  FBI  to  afford  the  best  indication,  when 
taken  as  a  whole,  of  the  degree  of  signllcant  lawlessness  in  the  community.  They  are  divided 
into  crimes  of  violence  and  cri  ncs  against  properly.  The  crimes  of  violence  are  murder  and  non- 
nefiligenl  manslaughter,  forcible  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  assault.  CrI.Ties  against  property 
are  burglary,  larceny  {50  and  over,  and  auto  theft. 

■  Except  for  special  cases  such  as  those  listed  below,  all  jurisdictions  have  abolished  the  man. 
datofy  death  penalty  for  murder,  leaving  the  decision  between  death  or  life  Imprisonment  to  the 
discretion  of  the  jury  or  the  court:  Alabama- murder  by  a  life  term  prisoner:  Massachusetts- 
murder  during  the  commission  of  rape;  Ohio— killing  a  Federal  or  State  chief  of  state;  and  Rhode 
Isbnd-  murder  by  a  life  term  prisoner. 

-Source:  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  "Uniform  Crime  Reports  for  the  United  States,  1970." 


The  death  penalty  is  retained  for  murder  by  the  following  States  only  for  the  special  cases  Indi- 
cated: New  Mexico  killing  a  police  officer  or  prison  guard  acting  In  the  line  of  duty  and  second 
conviction  lor  first  degree  murder  (lethal  gas);  New  Vork  -killing  a  peace  officer  or  prison  em- 
ployee acting  in  the  line  ol  duty,  and  murder  committed  by  a  prisoner  under  sentence  of  life  im- 
prisonment (electrocution);  North  Dakota  -murder  in  the  1st  degree  committed  by  a  prisoner  al- 
ready serving  a  sentence  for  murder  In  the  1st  degree,  and  treason  (hanging)-  Rhode  Island - 
murder  committed  by  a  prisoner  under  sentence  ol  life  imprisonment  (hanging)-  and  Vermont  - 
second  conviction  ol  murder,  provided  the  2  cases  are  not  related,  and  Ist-degree  murder  of  a 
police  officer  or  prison  guard  who  is  on  duly  (electrocution). 

5  See  the  State  In  which  the  execution  occurs;  the  US.  Government  does  not  maintain  its  own 
facilities  tor  execution. 


Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  the  dean 
of  the  New  York  Institute  of  Criminol- 
og>\  Donald  E.  Macnamara,  has  observed 
in  this  regard: 

The  record  in  abolition  jurisdictions,  some 
without  the  death  penalty  for  more  than  one 
hundred  years,  both  In  the  United  States 
and  abroad,  in  which  imprlsonmei.t  for  In- 
determinate or  stated  terms  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  penalty  of  death,  Is  a  clear 
demonstration  that  alternative  penalties  are 
of  equal  or  greater  protective  value  to  society 
than  is  capital  punishment. 

Mr.  President,  the  report  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  on  the  bill  we  are  now 
considering  states  that: 

It  was  necessary  for  the  Committee  to  con- 
sider, in  drafting  a  post-Fiu-man  statute, 
whether  or  not  to  retain  the  death  penalty 
as  one  of  society's  available  remedies  against 
those  who  commit  the  most  serious  breaches 
of  its  laws.  The  Committee  was  faced  with 
the  basic  Issue  of  whether  or  not  such  a 
punishment  is  any  longer  appropriate  to  our 
society. 

My  reading  of  S.  1401  Indicates  that 
support  for  the  proposed  statute  is  based 


not  so  much  on  satisfying  the  constitu- 
tional requirements  of  Purman — which, 
incidentally,  I  do  not  believe  it  does— 
but,  rather,  on  its  conclusion  that  "cap- 
ital punislmient  is  indeed  a  valid  and 
necessary  social  remedy  against  certain 
dangerous  types  of  criminal  offenders." 
The  report  cites  need  for  deterrence, 
need  to  incapacitate,  need  for  retribu- 
tion, and  support  of  recent  public  opin- 
ion polls  for  its  conclusions  that  "Society 
must  do  what  is  necessary  to  deter  those 
who  would  break  its  laws  and  punish 
those  who  do  so  in  an  appropriate  man- 
ner." 

I  have  dealt  with  all  of  the  points  here 
cited  except  for  the  support  of  recent 
public  opinion  polls. 

To  convey  my  reaction  to  this,  let  me 
quote  the  statement  of  Adrien  Duport, 
during  the  first  parliamentary  debate  on 
the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty  in  the 
French  Constituent  Assembly  in  1791. 

Duport  cautioned : 

It  is  not  always  by  a  servile  obedience  to 
the  demand  of  public  opinion  that  legisla- 


tors   pass    the    most    useful    laws    for    their 
countries. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  an  elective 
official  for  a  good  number  of  years  and 
fully  recognize  the  need  to  be  responsive 
to  the  will  of  the  electorate. 

But,  again,  let  us  put  this  issue  in 
proper  perspective. 

Are  we  to  make  this  historic  life  and 
death  decision — in  opposition  to  our  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  trend  of  the  civi- 
lized nations  of  the  world — on  the  basis 
of  the  most  recent  public  opinion  polls? 

If  we  are  to  be  this  responsive  to  the 
polls,  then  I  would  suggest  that  we  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  should  pack  our  bags 
and  go  home,  for  our  rating  in  the  most 
recent  public  opinion  polls  is  lower  than 
the  proverbial  snake's  bellj'. 

This.  Mr.  President,  is  a  moral  decision 
that  will  affect  the  lives  of  people  in  our 
country  and  throughout  the  world  for 
genei"ations  to  come. 

Public  opinion  polls  move  up  and  move 
down  in  response  to  fears  and  crises,  but 
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when  a  human  life  Is  blotted  f ut,  this 
Is  for  eternity. 

The  executioner  waits  our  d&ision. 

In  his  conciUTing  opinion  In  i\innan, 
Mr.  Justice  Brennan  based  his  j  idgment 
primarily  on  the  tliesis  that  t  e  death 
penalty  "does  not  comport  wit!  human 
dignity."  Brennan  pointed  to  the  decision 


of  the  California  Supreme  Cow- 
pie  against  Anderson,  that — 
The  process  of  carrying  out  » 


in  Peo- 


rdlct  of 
death  U  often  bo  degrading  and  b&tallzing 
to  the  human  spirit  as  to  constltut  psycho- 
logical torture. 

Justice  Brennan  continues: 

Death  Is  today  an  unusually  sevef  punish- 
ment, unusual  In  Its  pain,  in  its  fli  ility,  and 
In  Its  enormity.  No  other  exlstini  punish- 
ment Is  comparable  to  death  In  tern  of  phys- 
ical and  mental  suffering.  There  is  >o  meth- 
od available  that  guarantees  an  i  imediate 
and  painless  death. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  gr  teful  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  a:  d  good 
friend,  the  senior  Senator  from  X  ichigan, 
for  including  in  his  additional  Ae^s  to 
the  report  of  the  Judiciary  Conu  littee  on 
8.  1401,  a  detailed  description  o  exactly 
what  manner  of  punishment  w(  are  be- 
ing asked  to  impose  on  our  fell  w  man. 

No  Member  of  this  body  si  ould  be 
spared  the  agonizing  knowledg  of  the 
suffering  he  has  been  asked  to  i  unction. 

Listen  to  the  words  of  men  v  lo  have 
been  face  to  face  with  the  m;  nner  of 
death  imposed  by  the  State: 

In  his  novel,  "The  Idiot,"  Fyo  lor  Etos- 
toevski,  who  actually  faced  a  firi  kg  squad 
only  to  be  reprieved  at  the  last  instant, 
described  it  thus : 

The  chief  and  the  worst  pain  mi  y  not  be 
In  the  bodily  suffering  but  in  one'i  knowing 
for  certain  that  in  an  hour,  and  th  n  Ui  ten 
minutes,  and  then  In  half  a  mlr  ite,  and 
now,  at  the  very  moment,  the  soul  rill  leave 
the  body  and  that  one  will  cease  to  »e  a  man 
and  that  Uiat's  bound  to  happen;  tie  worst 
part  of  it  is  that  it's  certain.  Whe:  you  lay 
your  head  down  under  the  knife  nd  hear 
the  knife  sllde^ver  your  head,  tha  quarter 
of  a  second  is  the  most  terrible  of    JI. 

Albert  Camus  has  also  summa:  ized  the 
brutalizing  psychological  cruelty  of  capi- 
tal punisliment: 

Execution  is  not  simply  death.  It  s  Just  as 
different,  in  essence,  from  the  pri  ktion  of 
life  as  a  concentration  camp  Is  frc  n  prison 
...  it  adds  to  death  a  rule,  a  public  iremedl- 
tatlon  known  to  the  future  vlctli  ,  an  or- 
ganization. In  short,  which  Is  in  itself  a 
source  of  moral  sufferings  more  ten  ble  than 
death  . . . 

For  there  to  be  equivalence,  the  d  tth  pen- 
alty would  have  to  punish  a  crln  nal  who 
had  warned  his  victim  of  the  date  n  which 
he  would  Inffict  a  horrible  death  on  him  and 
who,  from  that  moment  onward,  lad  eon- 
fined  him  at  his  mercy  for  month  Such  a 
monster  is  not  encountered  in  privt  ^  life. 

The  classic  form  of  execution,  mill  used 
by  several  States  prior  to  the  Pumian  de- 
cision, wsis  hanging.  Warden  iciinton 
Duffy  of  San  Quentin,  a  frequent  irltness, 
describes  the  process  of  hanginn 

The  day  before  an  execution  the  prisoner 
goes  through  a  harrowing  experlen  e  of  be- 
ing weighed,  measured  for  length  c  drop  to 
assure  breaking  of  the  neck,  the  s^  of  the 

the  trap 

be  rope. 

tot  b«en 

I  death. 

ad.  his 


neck,  body  measurements,  etc.  Whei 
springs  be  dangles  at  the  end  of 
There  are  times  when  the  neck  has 
broken  and  the  prisoner  strangles 
His  eyes  pop  almost  out  of  his  : 


tongue  swells  and  protrudes  from  his  mouth, 
his  neck  may  be  broken,  and  the  rope  many 
times  takes  large  portions  of  skin  and  flesh 
from  the  side  of  the  face  that  the  noose  is 
on.  He  urinates,  he  defecates,  and  droppings 
fall  to  the  flocr  whUe  witnesses  look  on,  and 
at  almost  all  executions  one  or  more  faint  or 
have  to  be  helped  out  of  the  witness  room. 
The  prisoner  remains  dangling  from  the  end 
of  the  rope  for  from  8  to  14  minutes  before 
the  doctor,  who  has  climbed  up  a  small  lad- 
der and  listens  to  his  heart  beat  with  a 
stethoscope,  pronounces  him  dead.  A  prison 
guard  stands  at  the  feet  of  the  hanged  per- 
son and  holds  the  body  steady,  because  dur- 
ing the  first  few  minutes  there  Is  usually 
considerable  struggling  in  an  effort  to 
breathe. 

The  first  major  substitute  for  hang- 
ing was  electrocution,  the  most  widely 
used  form  of  execution,  before  the  1972 
Supreme  Court  decision.  The  prisoner's 
hair  Is  cropped  short,  and  a  pants  leg  is 
slit.  He  or  she  is  led — or  dragged — into 
the  death  chamber,  strapped  securely  in 
the  chair,  and  electrodes  are  fastened  to 
the  leg  and  head.  Then,  as  Warden  Lawes 
of  Sing  Sing  describes  it: 

As  the  switch  Is  thrown  Into  its  sockets 
there  is  a  sputtering  drone,  and  the  body 
leaps  as  If  to  break  the  strong  leather  straps 
that  hold  it.  Sometimes  a  thin  gray  wisp  of 
smoke  pushes  Itself  out  from  under  the  hel- 
met that  holds  the  head  electrode,  followed  by 
the  faint  odor  of  burning  flesh.  The  hands 
turn  red,  then  white,  and  the  cords  of  the 
neck  stand  out  like  steel  bands.  After  what 
seems  an  age,  but  is,  in  fact,  only  two  min- 
utes, during  which  time  the  Initial  voltage  of 
2,000  to  2,200  and  amperage  of  7  to  12  are 
lowered  and  reapplied  at  various  intervals, 
the  switch  Is  pulled  and  the  body  sags  and  re- 
laxes, somewhat  as  a  very  tired  man  would  do. 

A  third  major  method  of  execution 
used  in  the  United  States  was  the  appli- 
cation of  lethal  gas.  Warden  Duffy,  who 
has  seen  many  gassings,  reports  that  the 
prisoner  is  strapped  in  a  chair,  the  cham- 
ber is  sealed,  and  the  cyanide  gas  eggs  are 
dropped  into  sulfuric  acid.  When  the 
gas  reaches  the  prisoner,  "At  first  there 
is  extreme  evidence  of  horror,  pain, 
strangling.  The  eyes  pop,  they  turn  pur- 
ple, they  drool.  It  is  a  horrible  sight.  Wit- 
nesses faint.  It  finally  is  as  though  he 
has  gone  to  sleep." 

The  last  execution  in  the  United 
States,  the  gassing  of  Luis  Jose  Monge 
in  Colorado  in  June  of  1967,  produced 
this  eyewitness  account: 

According  to  the  official  execution  log,  un- 
consciousness came  more  than  five  minutes 
after  the  cyanide  splashed  down  into  the  sul- 
phuric acid.  And  to  those  of  us  who  watched, 
this  five  minute  interlude  seemed  Intermin- 
able. Even  after  unconsciousness  is  declared 
officially,  the  prisoner's  body  continues  to 
fight  for  life.  He  coughs  and  groans.  The  lips 
make  little  pouting  motions  resembling  the 
motions  made  by  goldfish  In  his  bowl.  The 
head  strains  back  and  then  slowly  sinks 
down  to  the  chest.  And  In  Monge's  case,  the 
arms,  although  tightly  bound  to  the  chair, 
strained  at  the  straps,  and  the  hands  clawed 
torturously  as  if  the  prisoner  were  struggling 
for  air. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  being  asked  to 
reinstate  capital  punishment  because 
"society  must  do  what  it  must  to  deter 
others,  to  Incapacitate  the  offenders  and 
to  provide  retribution."  When  this  same 
argument  was  put  to  Caesar  in  ancient 
Rome,  he  cried  out:  "But,  by  the  im- 
mortal gods!  Why  did  you  not  add  the 


recommaidatlon  that  they  first  be 
scourged?" 

Clarence  Darrow  put  the  question  even 
more  graphically: 

But  why  not  do  a  good  Job  of  it?  If  you 
want  to  get  rid  of  killings  by  hanging  people 
or  electrocuting  them  because  these  are  so 
terrible,  why  not  make  a  punishment  that  is 
terrible?  .  .  .  Why  not  boll  them  In  oil,  as 
they  used  to  do?  Why  not  bum  them  at  the 
stake?  Why  not  sew  them  In  a  bag  with  ser- 
pents and  throw  them  out  to  sea?  .  .  .  Why 
not  break  every  bone  In  their  body  on  the 
rack,  as  has  often  been  done  for  such  serious 
offenses  as  heresy,  witchcraft  and  adultery? 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  being  half 
dead.  Death  inflicted  by  the  State  is  not 
painless  or  instantaneous. 

Our  vote  today  is  a  signal  to  the  world 
of  the  true  regard  we  as  a  nation  have 
for  the  value  and  dignity  of  human  life 
everywhere. 

In  the  larger  context,  what  spiritual 
damage  have  we  done  to  ourselves,  our 
civilized  society,  and  to  the  hope  for 
peace  and  civil  order  within  and  among 
nations,  if  we  backtrack  to  the  ancient 
savagery  of  judicial  murder  in  our  sys- 
tem of  criminal  justice? 

We  live  in  a  world  that  has  made 
enormous  technological  and  scientific 
advancements,  but  that  is  still  being 
drawn,  as  in  medieval  times,  to  the  vor- 
tex of  the  blood  bath  of  violence. 

We  look  around  the  world  and  we  see 
an  unending  kaleidoscope  of  violence — 
assassinations,  insurgencies,  insurrec- 
tions, coups,  juntas,  dictators,  suppres- 
sion, jaiUngs  and  executions  of  political 
dissidents,  homeless  refugees  by  the  mil- 
lions, innocent  civilian  casualties,  people 
condenmed  by  violence  to  starvation, 
people  in  our  own  country  suffering  the 
violence  of  neglect  and  discrimination. 

Is  it  not  possible  for  us.  sis  the  inherit- 
ors from  our  Pounding  Fathers  of  a  na- 
tion of  high  moral  purpose,  to  rise  above 
the  failures  and  savagery  of  the  past  by 
asserting  leadership  along  humanitarian 
lines? 

I  deeply  believe  that  it  is  possible. 

But  I  also  believe  that  the  restoration 
of  public  executions  in  our  country 
runs  counter  to  these  potential  initia- 
tives of  moral  leadership. 

It  would  be  an  admission  of  national 
failure,  a  regression  to  the  barbarism  of 
the  past,  a  sign  to  the  world  that  we,  too, 
believe  that  the  only  solution  to  violence 
by  individual  citizens  is  violence  by  the 
state. 

In  the  name  of  God.  cannot  we,  in  a 
time  in  our  world  such  as  today,  in  a 
position  of  moral  leadership  in  that 
world,  realize  that  Inflicting  death  Is  a 
symbol  of  taking  revenge,  and  that  an 
execution,  by  whatever  means  used,  is 
a  heinous  death? 

Every  witness  has  said  that  it  has  not 
been  a  deterrent  to  crime.  Cannot  we.  at 
this  point  in  our  national  life,  look  for- 
ward instead  of  looking  back?  Cannot 
we,  after  8  years  of  no  capital  punish- 
ment in  this  country,  look  ahead  and 
not  look  back,  realize  we  can  separate 
the  guilty  from  the  innocent,  and  that 
we  can  prevent  these  crimes,  by  other 
means  than  by  simply  destroying  and 
killing  in  the  name  of  the  Government 
or  the  name  of  a  State? 

Surely,  at  a  time  when  we  face  so 
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many  breaches  In  our  political  structure, 
whoi  we  face  so  msmy  problems  as  this 
coimtry  faces  today,  can  we  not  hold 
high  the  lighted  torch,  proclaiming  that 
we  no  longer  believe  in  the  taking  of  life? 
We  have  gone  against  every  law  and 
every  precept  that  Is  Biblical.  We  are 
commanded  to  seek  for  peace  on  Earth, 
to  go  the  second  mile,  to  turn  the  other 
cheek,  but  our  answer  has  been  to  build 
bigger  engines  of  death  and  destruction. 

What  did  the  Master  tell  us  when  the 
woman  taken  in  adultery  was  brought 
before  Him,  and  it  was  a  capital  crime  to 
be  punished  accordingly?  He  looked  up 
and  said,  "Let  him  who  is  without  sin 
cast  the  first  stone." 

Today  Is  the  time.  There  can  be  no  al- 
ternative. It  is  life  or  death.  It  is  not  just 
a  matter  of  a  few  simple  crimes.  It  is 
not  just  a  matter  of  applying  it  to  re- 
move someone  from  society.  Certainly, 
with  the  technology  we  have  and  the 
ability  we  have,  we  can  remove  such  per- 
sons from  society  without  killing  them. 

For  killing  does  brutalize  us.  After  10 
long  years  of  war,  after  savagery  reach- 
ing all  over  the  world  and  in  our  ovm.  po- 
litical processes,  after  watching  our  own 
leaders  struck  down  in  violence,  and 
noting  the  effects  on  television,  do  we 
now  have  to  tell  this  country  again  that 
we  are  going  to  resort,  in  the  name  of  the 
State,  to  killing,  because  there  is  no  other 
way  to  proceed,  because  in  our  day  and 
age  and  time  there  is  no  other  way? 

In  the  name  of  God,  I  pray  there  is 
another  way,  and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  rejecting  death,  In  aflirming 
life;  in  rejecting  vengeance,  in  affirming 
redemption. 

Who  can  deny  that  the  death  penalty 
Is  cruel  and  imusual  pimishment? 

Has  anyone  ever  described  any  execu- 
tion, to  say  that  by  premeditation  it  is 
not  cruel  and  unusual  punishment?  Let 
us  stand  behind  the  Constitution,  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  Sixth  Command- 
ment. 

Many  years  ago,  the  poet,  John  Donne, 
wrote: 

Ko  man  is  an  island  entire  of  Itself,  every 
man  Is  a  piece  of  the  continent,  a  part  of 
the  main  . . . 

Any  man's  death  diminishes  me,  because 
I  am  involved  in  mankind,  and  therefore 
never  send  to  know  for  whom  the  bell  tolls, 
It  tolls  for  thee. 

We  have  seen  himiankind  diminished 
enough  by  the  ways  of  violence.  Let  our 
decision  be  not  to  return  to  the  primitive 
darkness,  but  to  move  forward  into  the 
light  of  day. 

For  whom  the  bell  tolls?  It  tolls  for 
us. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  cannot  be 
avoided  today,  tomorrow,  or  whenever 
this  vote  comes.  It  is  a  vote  for  life  or 
a  vote  for  death.  A  vote  for  life  is  a  torch 
for  a  more  htunane  and  understanding 
way  for  humanity,  a  symbol  to  the  world 
that  people  can  see;  but.  in  my  opinion, 
a  vote  for  death  is  a  step  backward  hito 
the  primitive  world  of  the  past. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
moved  to  make  one  observation.  It  is  life 
or  death.  And  the  question  is.  shall  we 
sacrifice  the  hves  of  future  victims  in 
order  to  spare  the  life  of  a  murderer? 
Yes,  there  Is  life  and  death  hivolved.  He 


who  demonstrates  that  he  has  no  respect 
for  life  and  is  willing  to  set  himself  up 
as  a  judge  and  a  god,  to  wantonly  take 
the  life  of  his  fellow  man,  makes  that 
decision,  and  makes  it  with  sanity,  when 
he  carries  out  the  act.  If  he  does  it  once, 
he  will  do  it  again. 

It  is  easy  to  describe  the  agony  of 
death,  either  by  hanging  or  in  a  gas 
cliamber.  It  is  also  easy  to  describe  the 
agony  of  a  mother,  8V2  months  pregnant 
with  child,  begging  strangers  whom  she 
has  never  seen,  whom  she  does  not  know, 
who  stand  over  her  with  a  dagger  to  take 
her  life  and  that  of  her  unborn  child, 
begging  for  her  hfe. 

Yes,  you  can  describe  horrors,  but  shall 
the  murderer  be  permitted  to  live  and 
have  another  opportunity  to  commit  such 
a  horrible  crime,  or  shall  we  protect  so- 
ciety and  the  next  innocent  victim 
against  his  dastardly  deed? 

Innocent  people  are  entitled  to  live.  He 
who  commits  the  act  condemns  himself, 
and  the  law  says  that  if  he  does  It,  that 
is  his  penalty. 

Even  the  Bible,  if  I  recall  correctly, 
condemns  to  the  eternal  punishment.  It 
is  punishment  that  is  sanctioned.  We  may 
want  to  forgive  but  we  also  want  to  pro- 
tect the  innocent.  They  must  be  pro- 
tected, otherwise  we  do  not  have  a  civili- 
zation. A  society  that  cannot  protect  its 
people  from  violent  death,  that  refuses 
to  take  the  precautions  which  are  neces- 
saiy,  even  if  it  does  take  the  life  of  a 
murderer  in  order  to  protect  the  Inno- 
cent, invites  a  repetition  of  the  dastardly 
act  by  him  who  is  so  callous  as  to  commit 
it  in  the  first  instance. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor.  I  yield  the  floor  to  whoever  has  it. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  jast 
a  few  comments  to  make.  I  had  no  inten- 
tion to  speak  today.  I  was  delighted  there 
was  a  live  quorum  otherwise  I  would  not 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  Usten  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  . 

Since  I  am  most  likely  to  be  voting 
with  him,  depending  on  amendments  to 
the  legislation,  and  after  hearing  his 
eloquent  speech,  I  feel  compelled  to  stand 
up  and  say  why  I  shall  be  voting  with 
him,  lest  I  be  given  credit  that  he  de- 
serves. 

I  am  not  the  man  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  is.  The  Senate  will  be  a  worse  place 
as  a  consequence  of  his  departure.  There 
are  few  men  whom  I  have  met  in  my  life 
who  have  the  dignity  and  the  conviction 
that  he  has. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  be  able  to 
.say  that  I  am  as  much  a  Christian  and 
as  concerned  as  my  fellow  Senator  from 
Iowa,  but  the  reason  I  am  going  to  vote 
with  him  is  not  that  I  am  one  who  does 
not  have  that  "little  man"  hiding  in  me, 
or  one  who  does  not  feel  that  retribution 
under  certain  circumstances  is  war- 
ranted, but  the  horror  the  Senator  de- 
scribes could  happen  to  an  Innocent  per- 
son I  also  feel. 

I  do  not  vote  today  against  the  death 


penalty  because  I  feel  it  is  an  immoral 
act  for  society  to  have  such  a  penalty,  as 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  so  fervently  be- 
lieves, but  because  I  am  afraid  it  will  be 
imposed  on  the  wrong  person,  as  has  hap- 
pened in  the  past. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  only  one  inno- 
cent person  is  spared  the  agony  described, 
it  is  a  little  price  for  society  to  pay.  As- 
suming that  we  in  fact  keep  those  persons 
incarcerated,  there  is  always  the  oppor- 
tunity to  open  up  the  case  again  and  to 
have  the  innocent  victim,  in  this  case  a 
person  who  is  accused  and  convicted  of  a 
crime,  eventually  cleared. 

From  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  ad- 
mire the  Senator  from  Iowa  as  much  as 
any  man  I  ever  met.  It  takes  quite  a  man 
to  be  able  to  stand  up  and  not  only  say 
what  he  said  here  today,  but  also  to  be- 
lieve it  as  strongly  as  he  does.  In  my 
short  stay  in  the  Senate  so  far,  I  shall  be 
able  to  recount  to  my  children  that  I  was 
proud  to  have  served  in  the  Senate  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes K  I  only  wish  I  had  the 
compassion,  the  conviction  and  the  con- 
cern that  he  does. 

But,  quite  bluntly,  I  just  wanted  to 
state  the  reasons  why  I  am  going  to  vote 
with  the  Senator.  Perhaps  I  am  one  of 
those  'little  men,"  but  I  am  afraid  of 
what  might  happen  if  someone  were  in- 
nocent and  they  would  have  the  horror 
of  dangling  at  the  end  of  a  rope,  or  an- 
ticipating it.  Those  are  the  reasons,  not 
wishing  to  bare  my  soul  in  public.  I  do 
not  wish  to  serve  any  other  purpose.  I 
am  not  going  to  convince  anyone  to  vote 
one  way  or  the  other.  I  only  say  this  so 
that  I  will  not  be  given  any  credit  for 
being  a  better  person  than  I  really  am. 
when  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
that  I  compliment  him  on  the  stand  he 
has  taken  here  today.  The  Senate  will 
be  less  of  a  place  as  a  consequence  of  his 
leaving. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  Delaware  for 
speaking  on  my  behalf.  I  would  ask  pri- 
marily that  the  issue  not  be  confused. 
No  one  is  defending  murderers  here  to- 
day. All  of  us  believe  they  must  be  sepa- 
rated from  society  by  one  means  or  an- 
other. The  question  is.  What  do  we  do 
when  we  make  a  mistake? 

Our  hearts  go  out  in  agony  to  all  the 
bereaved,  the  injured,  and  the  lost. 

Regardless  of  what  happens,  "Venge- 
ance is  mine,  sayeth  the  Lord." 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  that  I  should 
like  to  call  up,  but  before  I  do  so  I  should 
like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
vote  on  the  amendment  take  place  when 
the  bill  is  called  up  as  the  pending  busi- 
ness tomorrow  morning,  if  that  is  satis- 
factoi-y  to  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  while 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  should 
like  to  hear  the  Senators'  discussion  this 
afternoon  and  then  have  a  brief  oppor- 
tunity to  reply  tomorrow  before  the  bill 
is  voted  on.  The  amendment  was  not 
printed  and  I  did  not  know  about  it  un- 
til a  few  minutes  ago.  I  would  like  not  to 
set  the  time  to  vote  the  minute  we  con- 
vene tomorrow,  but  after  we  have  con- 
vened ceitainlj-  it  will  not  take  long.  I 
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have  no  objection  to  the  ame| 

being  voted  on  tomorrow,  but  I|do  not 
want  to  set  a  definite  time. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President 
modify  my  unanimous-consent  1-equest 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  t  le  vote 
take  place  tomorrow  after  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  (1  :r.  Mc- 
Clellan)  has  had  an  opportufity  to 
make  such  remarks  as  he  desires 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  sho  ild  like 
to  make  inquiry  of  the  Senate 

Colorado  and  the  Senator  from    

sas,  is  it  fair  to  say  that,  as  of  r  )w,  we 
have  not  agreed  on  a  time  certiin  for 
a  vote  on  the  amendment? 

The     PRESIDING      OFFICEF 
Helbis)  .  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  would 
understanding.    Other    Senators 
want  to  speak  to  it.  I  am  not  trfing  to 
preclude    anyone    from    speakilg,     of 
course,  but  the  Senator  from  cllorado 
just  acquainted  us  with  his  amei  dment 
a  few  moments  ago,  and  I  did  n<  t  want 
to  vote  at  a  time  certain  tomorro'  ,  to  be 
determined  by  exhausting  any  coi  iments 
I  wished  to  make. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  D  es  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  withdri  w  his 
unanimous-consent  request  or  nodify 
it? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  believe  I  ha)  j  done 
so,  but  let  me  remodify  it,  after  eview- 
ing  the  comments  the  Senato:  from 
Michigan  just  made. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  should  like  ti  make 
the  suggestion  that  the  Senator  a  k  per- 
mission to  offer  his  amendment  ai  d  that 
it  not  be  voted  on  until  tomorrow  with- 
out setting  a  time  or  making  an)  refer- 
ence to  time,  but  that  it  be  sut  ect  to 
being  called  up  for  a  vote  and  dis  ussion 
at  any  time. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  It  would  be  he  pful,  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Arkai  ias,  if 
we  could  discuss  it  now,  and  the  J  mator 
can  discuss  it,  or  any  other  Sena(  >r,  but 
I  want  to  make  certain  that  w<  could 
take  it  up  as  the  first  amendmen  to  be 
presented  tomorrow. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  But  be  vote<  on  as 
the  first  ammdment,  without  sett:  ig  any 
time.  Let  it  be  the  amendment  tha  would 
be  voted  on  first  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICERi  The 
Chair  would  advise  that  when  th  :  Sen- 
ate returns  tomorrow  to  the  unf  lished 
business  under  the  request  the  s  aend- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Cc  orado 
would  automatically  be  the  p  nding 
question  unless  an  amendment  is  ffered 
to  it  in  the  interim  and  not  acte<   on. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  will  1  e  the 
pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  1  lat  is 
correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  But  the  vote  \  U  not 
be  fixed  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T  lat  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President.  I  night 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  a  lend- 
ment  now. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  not  yet  been  pres  nted. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President.^  ask 
that  the  amendment,  which  is  now  %t  the 
desk,  be  stated. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

On  page  16,  line  3,  delete  "shall"  and  In- 
sert "may". 

On  page  16,  line  2,  delete  "shall"  and  In- 
sert "may". 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  the  rea- 
son I  propose  this  amendment  is  that  I 
feel  vesting  in  a  court  the  right  to  im- 
pose the  death  penalty  is  a  necessary 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  dislikes  to  interrupt  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  but  we  have  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  pending  and  we  should 

at  least 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  what  is  the  re- 
quest? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  is  that  the 
vote  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell)  be  put  off 
until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  the  amendment  the 
pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
pending. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  does 
that  mean  that  if  we  conclude  the  de- 
bate on  this  amendment,  no  other 
amendments  can  be  offered  for  the  vote 
of  the  Senate  until  after  the  disposition 
of  that  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct,  except  for  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  amendment.  After  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  speaks  tomorrow,  this 
amendment  would  be  voted  on. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  if  we  are 
going  to  have  a  pending  amendment,  smd 
if  the  debate  is  completed  on  it  and 
there  is  nothing  further  to  say  before  we 
have  any  further  business,  I  would  say 
it  is  a  delaying  tactic  that  we  should 
not  suffer. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  the  rea- 
son I  mEide  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest to  vote  on  it  tomorrow  is  not  to 
delay,  not  to  prevent  anything  from  com- 
ing in  between,  but  merely  so  that  I  can 
express  my  opinion  and  position  now. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas can  be  heard.  The  amendment  can 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  It  can  be  read, 
hopefully  by  Members  of  the  Senate,  who 
will  then  have  a  better  idea  of  what  they 
are  voting  on.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
intervening  matters  this  afternoon  can 
certainly  take  place.  I  would  not  intend 
to  stop  that  at  all. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Except  that  it  would  re- 
quire unanimous  consent.  The  Senator, 
worthy  as  he  is  and  distinguished  as  he  is, 
has  99  colleagues.  Some  other  Senators 
might  raise  objection,  and  we  would  be 
stymied.  We  have  some  amendments  on 
which  we  are  ready  to  proceed. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Would  it  not  be  possible 
for  me  to  state  my  position  on  the 
amendment,  then  for  anyone  else  who 
wished  to  state  his  position  to  do  so,  and 
then  lay  it  aside  and  take  up  any  other 
amendments  the  distinguished  Senator 


from  Nebraska  might  wish,  and  then  to- 
morrow, when  we  reconvene,  have  my 
amendment  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes;  ex- 
cept  that  it  would  require  imanimous 
consent  to  take  up  any  other  amendment 
except  an  amendment  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
going  to  object.  I  say  that  it  is  a  very  xm- 
usual  procedure  and  puts  the  Senate  in 
a  false  position.  Time  is  somewhat  of  the 
essence,  unless  we  are  not  going  to  go  on 
vacation  next  week.  Perhaps  we  can  for- 
go our  recess  and  continue  the  discussion. 
I  shall  not  object,  but  I  shall  note  that  it 
is  a  rather  unusual  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
suggests  that  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
consider  requesting  unanimous  consent 
that  action  on  his  amendment  be  de- 
ferred until  tomorrow,  and  that  other 
amendments  could  be  called  up  for  ac- 
tion today. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Certainly.  In  other 
words,  Mr.  President,  all  I  want  is  to 
have  my  amendment  be  discussed,  be 
voted  on  tomorrow.  So  far  as  today  is 
concerned,  any  other  amendments  can 
be  taken  up  and  voted  on  in  the  interim. 
Is  that  the  Chair's  suggestion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes;  that 
Is  the  Chair's  suggestion. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  my  under- 
standing is  that  this  amendment  becomes 
and  is  now  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  After  discussion  of 
it,  if  any  other  Senator  wishes  to  offer 
an  amendment,  by  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  now  proposed,  this 
amendment  would  automatically  be  set 
aside  temporarily  so  that  the  other 
amendment  could  be  considered,  and  we 
would  not  have  to  make  another 
imanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  Is  included  in 
this  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  After  the  discussion 
of  this  amendment,  any  other  Senator 
can  offer  an  amendment  and  have  it 
acted  on  in  the  interim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  to  make  it  clear,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  I  have 
two  amendments.  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  those  two  amendments 
very  briefiy  with  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  I  have  not  been  able  to  reach 
Senator  Kennedy.  Hence,  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  make  a  formal  request.  But 
I  inquire  particularly  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  So  far  as  those  two 
amendments  are  concerned,  I  would 
anticipate  that  we  could  act  on  them 
tomorrow.  It  would  be  my  preference 
that  we  not  act  on  either  of  them 
tonight. 
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I  would  not  want  my  silence  to  be 
construed  as  an  offering  of  our  amend- 
ments tonight.  That  was  one  of  the  rea- 
sons I  rose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  The  bill  before  us  pro- 
ceeds to  affirm  the  decision  of  Furman 
against  the  United  States  of  America.  I 
personally  feel  that  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, and  for  deterrent  purposes, 
the  courts  should  have  the  capacity  to 
impose  the  death  penalty.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  to  provide  a  legislative  man- 
date which  says  that  a  court  must  im- 
pose the  death  penalty  leads  to  some 
very  bad  results.  For  this  reason,  I  have 
substituted  "may"'  for  "shall"  and  have 
made  the  imposition  of  the  penalty  a 
prerogative  of  the  court.  The  amendment 
provides  that  the  court  "may"  impose 
rather  than  that  the  court  "shall"  im- 
pose. 

S.  1401,  page  14,  subsection  (f),  pro- 
vides some  very  excellent  criteria  to 
determine  when  the  death  penalty  can- 
not imder  any  circumstances  be  im- 
posed. On  pages  15  and  16,  however,  cir- 
cumstances are  set  forth  under  which 
the  death  penalty  must  be  imposed. 

I  am  going  to  give  what  is,  I  realize,  a 
"way  out"  illustration,  but  still  an  illus- 
tration as  to  why  we  cannot  deal  with 
this  subject  mechanically.  I  refer  to  line 
14  on  page  16.  That  line  provides  the 
court  with  directed  authority  to  Impose 
the  death  penalty  for  "Destruction  of 
Government  Property  by  Explosives." 

The  bill  reads  that  if  an  individual  de- 
stroys Government  property  by  explo- 
sives and  death  results,  the  death  pen- 
alty must  be  imposed  by  the  court. 

To  take  a  perfectly  absurd  situation, 
suppose  someone  destroyed  a  picnic  table 
in  a  public  park,  and  death  resulted. 
Under  the  language  of  this  statute,  the 
court  must  impose  the  death  sentence  if 
there  had  been  a  prior  conviction.  I  am 
sure  there  are  other  examples  I  could 
give,  but  this  is  why  I  think  the  word 
"shall,"  should  be  changed  to  "may"  in 
order  to  give  the  court  discretion.  Such 
discretion  is  extremely  necessary  to  the 
viability  of  the  act. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  to  consider  during  the  evening 
whether  he  would  not  be  able  to  accept 
my  amendment  tomorrow. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  respond  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  by 
saying  that  I  would  not  be  able  to  ac- 
cept it  at  this  time.  My  recollection  Is, 
and  I  am  so  i>ersuaded,  that  that  is  one 
of  the  problems  that  was  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  Furman.  Under  the 
amendment,  the  judge  would  be  given 
unguided  discretion  to  impose  the  death 
penalty  or  not  on  the  same  set  of  facts. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  establish 
criteria,  with  each  case  to  be  measured 
by  the  criteria. 

I  wonder — and  I  say  this  sincerely  to 
the  Senator— if  it  would  not  destroy  the 
whole  potency  of  the  bill.  I  do  not  think 
he  wants  to  do  that.  Maybe  he  opposes 
the  legislation. 


Mr.  HASKELL.  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  The  point  I  make  is 
that  I  want  to  use  some  care  in  agreeing 
to  amendments  or  discussing  amend- 
ments. That  is  why  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  let  the  amendment  go  over  until  to- 
morrow for  a  vote. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  would  point  out  that 
the  Furman  decision  is  really  a  difficult 
one  to  understand  what  the  Court  did 
decide,  because  there  are  so  many  dif- 
ferent opinions. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator 
about  the  example  he  gave  about  explo- 
sives, and  someone  being  killed  by  an 
explosive  set  off  on  a  picnic  table. 

First  of  all,  there  would  have  to  be 
a  conviction  of  murder;  and  if  there 
was  such  a  determination,  there  would 
have  to  be  a  separate  determination  of 
either  aggravating  circumstances  or  mit- 
igating circumstances. 

Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Then,  we  go  to  the  mitigating  cir- 
cumstances and  aggravating  circum- 
stances to  determine  whether  a  death 
penalty  should  be  imposed. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Under  the  example  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  gave,  it  would  be 
difficult  for  me  to  conceive  there  being  a 
conviction  for  murder  in  the  first  place 
by  the  very  definition  of  murder.  If  there 
had  been  no  intent  to  kill  anyone  as,  a 
result  of  the  explosive  imder  the  picriic 
table,  then  the  conviction  for  murder 
can  be  set  aside  because  there  was  no 
malice  of  forethought. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  is  presuming 
that  the  murder  definition  would  still 
stand  and  after  the  conviction  of  murder 
whether  there  were  mitigating  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  As  I  read  the  bill,  the 
mere  death  resulting  from  destruction  of 
Government  property  was  sufficient  so 
that  the  court  would  have  to  Impose  the 
death  penalty.  If  I  have  read  the  bill  in- 
correctly, I  would  be  happy  to  be 
corrected. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Perhaps  one  of  the  com- 
mittee members  could  clarify  that,  but 
as  I  read  the  bill  the  circumstances  the 
Senator  referred  to  will  be  appropriate 
but  I  think  there  would  first  of  all 
have  to  be  an  adjudication  of  guilt  for 
murder  before  we  would  get  to  the  ques- 
tion of  how  the  circumstances  took  place 
and  if  there  is  no  intent  to  kill  they 
would  never  get  to  the  point  of  determin- 
ing that  question.  I  would  think  that 
voluntary  manslaughter  would  be  an  of- 
fense for  that  example. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  pointed  something  out 
that  is  very  worthwhile.  I  will  be  glad  to 
look  at  the  bill  this  evening  with  that  in 
mind  to  see  whether  his  interpretation, 
at  least  in  my  opinion,  is  correct.  But  in 
any  event,  it  seems  the  human  element 
of  discretion  must  be  in  the  bill.  But  the 
Senator  brought  up  a  very  good  point 
and  I  will  look  at  it  tonight. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor.  I  have 
nothing  further  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  HASKELL.  I  certainly  will. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  my  imderstanding 
that  on  page  14  of  the  bill,  in  line  3,  the 
Senator  proposes  to  change  the  word 
"shaU"  to  "may." 

Mr.  HASKELL.  No.  It  is  on  page  15. 
line  3.  and  on  page  16,  line  2. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes.  May  I  read  from 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  page  6, 
the  language  of  Mr.  Justice  White  who 
objected  to  the  present  laws  and  the  sit- 
uation as  it  now  exits.  The  report  reads 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Justice  White  objected  specifically  to — 
The  recurring  practice  of  delegating  the 
sentencing  authority  to  the  jury  and  the 
fact  that  a  jury  In  Its  own  discretion  and 
without  violating  its  trust  or  any  statutory 
policy  may  refuse  to  Impose  the  death  pen- 
alty no  matter  what  the  circumstances  of  the 
crime. 

That  is  the  basis  on  which  Justice 
White  felt  the  present  penalty  to  be  mi- 
constitutional. 

Going  to  the  bottom  of  the  page  in  the 
ninth  line  from  the  bottom  we  read  what 
the  Chief  Justice  said  on  that  proposi- 
tion: 

The  decisive  grievance  of  the  opinions — not 
translated  into  Eighth  Amendment  terms — 
Is  that  the  present  system  of  discretionary 
sentencing  In  capital  cases  has  failed  to  pro- 
duce even-handed  Justice;  the  problem  Is  not 
that  too  few  have  been  sentenced  to  die,  but 
that  the  selection  process  has  followed  no 
rational  pattern. 

My  concern  with  the  Senator's  pro- 
posed amendment  is  that  we  get  right 
into  that  area  of  no  rational  pattern  and 
that  it  would  be  fatally  unconstitutional 
for  that  reason.  There  would  be  no  even- 
handed  justice.  One  jwry  wader  very 
heinous  circumstances  would  say,  "No, 
we  will  not  punish  him,  in  our  discre- 
tion." For  a  hke-heinous  offense  that 
jury  or  another  jury  might  say,  "Yes,  we 
shall."  There  we  fall  into  areas  of  ob- 
jection, in  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court.         

Mr.  HASKELL.  First,  my  amendment 
does  not  affect  the  jury  finding  in  any 
way.  The  distinguished  Senator  read  Mr. 
Justice  White's  opinion,  which  refers  to 
the  jury  finding.  Second,  with  my  amend- 
ment there  are  standards  in  the  bill 
which  will  not  permit  the  death  penalty: 
there  are  standards  in  the  bill  which  will 
permit  the  penalty.  The  distinguished 
Senator  was  a  chief  sponsor  of  S.  1,  the 
Revised  Criminal  Code,  which  was  intro- 
duced after  the  Furman  decision.  S.  1  has 
a  death  penalty,  which  just  sets  up 
standards  and  these  standards  are  even 
less  structiu-ed  than  the  standards  in 
this  bill.  The  standards  in  this  bill  are 
far  more  structured  than  those  set  forth 
in  S.  1. 

My  amendment  keeps  the  standards. 
It  merely  provides  that  in  imposing  the 
death  penalty,  assuming  a  standard  has 
been  reached,  the  judge  has  discretion 
whether  to  do  so  or  not.  He  cannot  im- 
pose the  death  penalty  unless  a  standard 
is  met. 

Furthermore,  on  page  14  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator's  bill  there  are  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  would  have 
absolutely  no  discretion  to  impose  the 
death  penalty  whatever. 

So  I  submit  to  the  Senator  that  the 
standards  are  thece  and  meet  the  con- 
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stitutional  thrust  of  the  Supreme 
decision. 

Mr.   HRUSKA.   Except   the   Si|>reme 
Court  did  not  think  so. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Then  I  would  hive  to 
say  the  Supreme  Court  would  not 
S.  1  would  be  constitutional. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senato 
Nebraska  it  is  awfully  hard  to  knoi 
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the  Supreme  Court  said.  But  my  r  ading 
was  that  the  Chief  Justice  said  t  some 
standards  are  set  up  to  be  follower  then 
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the    constitutional    test    is    met 
frankly  I  think  we  will  have  tc 
another  decision  by  the  Supreme 
to  determine  the  final  outcome 
controversy. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  First,  it  is  with  tl^  sen- 
tencing that  Justice  White  found 
it  is  not  the  jury  verdict;  it  is  thi  sen- 
tencing. On  page  16  we  are  dealinf  with 
sentences. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  After  the  juif  has 
made  a  definitive  finding. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  either  case 
opinion  as  well  as  here  it  is  the 
tion  of  the  sentence  which  is 
tionary  and  if  it  is  discretionar 
fatally  defective  under  the  Consti  jtion. 

Mr.    HASKELL.    This    is    a    di:  erent 
reading  than  the  Supreme  Court 
sion 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  WeU,  I  thought  ij 
call  the  Senator's  attention  to 
shall  be  glad  to  study  it  overnight, 
the  Senator  will  do  likewise 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  certainly  wiUj 

Mr.    NUNN.    Mr.    President, 
Senator  yield  for  an  observatio] 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Pursuant  to  the  p; 
colloquy  relating  to  the  hypothetii 
ample,  as  I  read  page  15,  section 
the  bill,  it  states  that— 

If  the  defendant  Is  found  gull 
pleads  guUty  to  murder  or  any  otherL 
for  which  the  death  penalty  is  avaUd>Ie  be- 
cause death  resulted  and  if  no  mlflgating 
factor  set  forth  In  subsection  (f)  li  pres- 
ent ..  .  1 

i 

And  then  it  goes  on  to  say  thal|if  any 
of  these  special  circumstances  ar^oimd, 
there  shall  be  a  death  penalty.        I 

That  is  the  provision,  I  believe,  tliat  re- 
lates to  prisoners  in  custody  or  trtfispor- 
tation  of  explosives  in  interstate  com- 
merce or  destruction  of  Gove^iment 
property  by  explosives.  | 

I  believe  the  Senator  would  llive  to 
look  at  the  definition  of  "murdir"  be- 
cause that  £id judication  would  hv/e  had 
to  have  taken  place,  meaning  tha^t  there 
would  have  had  to  be  some  mali^,  cer- 
tainly as  a  part  of  the  death  or  \i^  mur- 
der, before  we  could  ever  arrive|at  the 
point  whether  one  of  the  aggravating 
circumstances  was  the  transportjkion  of 
explosives.  i 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  would  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  who  pointed  this 
out  to  me.  Then  we  would  haveio  find 
out  whether  it  was  murder  in  tae  first 
degree  or  murder  in  the  second  defree  or 
what  type  of  offense  we  were  Sealing 
with  under  law,  and  then  to  impose  the 
death  penalty  there  would  hav((  to  be 
one  of  the  factors  contained  on  piige  15. 

Mr.  NUNN.  To  get  a  definition^  under 
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the  Federal  code  I  think  probably  would 
be  a  pretty  good  answer  to  that. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  up  a  point  that  crosses  my 
mind.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  knows  this 
is  an  attempt  to  structure  the  law  so  that 
it  affects  punishment  which  may  be  ren- 
dered by  a  court  or  by  a  jury,  but  as  I 
understand  the  Constitution  and  the 
process  of  executive  clemency,  having 
been  a  Governor  when  executive  clem- 
ency appeals  were  made  to  me  as  Gov- 
ernor, I  understand  executive  clemency 
is  available  even  if  this  bill  becomes  the 
law  of  the  land. 

What  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  this 
body  is  that  the  very  decision  they  are 
trying  to  reach  could  be  nullified  by  the 
election  of  a  particular  President,  be- 
cause if  the  Senator  from  Iowa  were 
elected  President,  there  would  be  no  ex- 
ecutions in  this  land  during  that  term, 
and  if  another  man  were  elected  under 
certain  conditions,  every  man  brought 
forward  would  be  executed  just  as  cer- 
tainly. 

So  the  final  applicability  of  the  law 
would  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  exec- 
utive clemency  in  respect  to  the  ques- 
tion of  execution.  This  Itself  shows  the 
fallacy  of  the  application  of  the  argu- 
ment of  the  equal  protection  of  the  law. 
I  think  Members  of  this  body  should  bear 
that  in  mind  in  determining  that  this  is 
not  infallible,  regardless  of  what  we  do. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  would  first 
like  to  join  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  BiDEN)  in  his  laudatory  comments 
about  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  I  was  not 
here  when  the  Senator  from  Iowa  made 
his  presentation,  and  I  wish  I  had  been 
here,  because  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  him  as  a  person  and  as  a  U.S.  Sena- 
tor. I  do  not  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion he  does  on  this  legislation,  but  I 
have  total  respect  for  his  sincerity  and 
judgment  in  coming  to  that  conclusion. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan),  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska), 
and  the  other  Senators  who  worked  so 
hard  on  this  legislation. 

I  would  also  have  to  admit  that  there 
is  never  going  to  be  any  perfect  legisla- 
tion in  this  difQcult  area,  but  I  feel  there 
is  one  part  of  this  particular  legislation 
that  perhaps  will  not  be  discussed  very 
much  that  I  think  is  very,  very  impor- 
tant, and  that  is  the  portion  that  really, 
in  effect,  says  any  appeal  on  the  question 
of  a  death  sentence  to  the  court  of  ap- 
peals shall  have  priority  over  all  other 
appeals. 

I  believe  when  we  are  talking  about 
capital  punishment  or  the  death  penalty, 
we  really  have  to  distinguish  as  to 
whether  we  are  talking  about  punish- 
ment as  such  or  we  really  have  to  distin- 
guish as  to  whether  we  are  talking  about 
deterrence.  I  happen  to  be  one  of  those 
who  can  imderstand  most  of  the  argu- 
ments being  made  against  capital 
punishment.  At  the  same  time,  I  have 
to  conclude  that  our  civilization  has  not 
reached  the  point  of  sophistication  where 
we  can  really  afford  to  be  without  It,  so  I 
am  in  favor  of  this  legislation. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  all  of  us  would 
have  to  search  our  souls  as  to  whether  we 


favor  this  legislation  if  we  felt  the  delay 
in  the  adjudication  of  the  final  judgment 
in  capital  cases  is  going  to  continue  as 
it  has  in  the  past. 

I  would  submit  that  if  it  takes  7  or  8 
years  from  the  time  a  jury  or  judge  pro- 
nounces sentence  on  most  of  the  capital 
cases  for  the  appellate  process  to  work 
its  course,  then,  in  effect,  we  do  not  have 
a  deterrent  for  pimishment.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  justify  capital  punishment 
as  pimishment  unless  we  are  going  to 
deter  others  from  committing  other  simi- 
lar horrible  crimes. 

So  I  commend  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  and 
the  other  Senators  who  worked  on  this 
bill  for  putting  in  this  accelerated  appeal 
process  which,  hopefully,  will  enable  us 
to  begin  to  reach  the  point  in  capital 
cases,  and  perhaps  later  in  other  cases, 
where  there  is  some  connection  between 
the  crime  and  the  pimishment,  not  only 
in  the  minds  of  the  defendants  who  have 
committed  the  crimes,  but  in  letting  the 
public  observe  that  process.  When  it 
takes  7  or  8  years  for  the  final  capital 
punishment  to  be  meted  out,  most  of 
the  persons  observing  the  process  cannot 
even  remember  what  the  crime  was  that 
the  man  is  being  punished  for. 

So  I  think,  unless  we  can  accelerate 
the  judicial  process,  unless  we  can  think 
of  other  ways  to  make  sure  there  is  a 
connection  between  the  crime  and  the 
punishment,  then  indeed  we  cannot  jus- 
tify this  or  any  other  capital  punishment 
law.  So  I  do  feel  that  all  of  us  perhaps 
have  no  more  important  task  than  to 
find  this  way  and  other  ways  to  speed  up 
the  process.  I  read,  not  many  months  ago, 
that  in  England  it  takes  something  like 
one-fourth  of  the  time  from  the  time  of 
conviction  until  tlie  time  of  final  adjudi- 
cation. 

So,  then,  in  these  cases,  we  have  in- 
deed lost  the  deterrent  power  of  our 
criminal  law  system,  and  I  hope  this 
body  can  deal  with  this  question,  not  only 
in  capital  cases,  but  in  other  cases,  so 
we  can  begin  to  restore,  not  only  in  capi- 
tal cases  but  all  other  cases,  the  deter- 
rent power  of  the  criminal  system.  I  do 
submit  to  this  body  that  we  do  not  have 
that  deterrent  power  now.  I  believe,  as 
one  Senator,  this  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  we  have  so  many  horrible  crimes  in 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  more  complete 
statement  which  I  now  wish  to  make. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellam)  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee  for  their 
efforts  in  reporting  S.  1401  which  estab- 
lishes rational  criteria  for  the  mandatory 
imposition  of  the  death  sentence. 

I  am  personally  convinced  that  the 
death  penalty  can  be  an  effective  deter- 
rent against  certain  specific  crimes.  How- 
ever, after  the  1972  decision  of  Fur  man 
V.  Georgia.  408  U.S.  238  (1972),  it  ap- 
p>ears  that  death  penalty  provisions  in 
existing  Federal  laws  have  been  in- 
validated. This  court  opinion,  decided  by 
a  5  to  4  vote,  held  that  it  was  a  violation 
of  the  8th  and  14th  amendments  to  al- 
low a  judge  or  jury  unbridled  discretion 
to  impose  the  death  sentence.  Only  two 
of  the  nine  Justices  argued  that  the 
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death  sentence  is  absolutely  prohibited 
by  the  Constitution. 

S.  1401  is  intended  to  meet  the  con- 
stitutional requirements  set  forth  by  the 
Supreme  Court  by  providing  reasonable 
and  definite  standards  for  imposing  a 
capital  sentence. 

First,  the  trial  court  would  hold  a 
hearing  to  determine  a  defendant's  guilt 
or  innocence.  A  defendant  who  is  con- 
victed of  murder,  treason,  espionage,  and 
certain  other  serious  crimes  causing 
death,  such  as  kidnaping  and  skyjack- 
ing, would  then  be  given  a  separate  sen- 
tencing hearing. 

The  sentencing  proceeding  would  de- 
termine whether  mitigating  or  aggravat- 
ing circumstances  exist.  If  the  court  finds 
that  one  or  more  aggravating  factors  are 
present,  and  that  there  are  no  mitigating 
circumstances,  then  it  is  mandatory  that 
the  death  sentence  be  imposed.  However, 
if  any  mitigating  circumstances  exist, 
the  death  penalty  may  not  be  imposed 
despite  the  existence  of  aggravating 
circumstances. 

Mitigating  factors  include:  The  de- 
fendants' being  under  18  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  the  crime;  significant  im- 
pairment of  mental  capacity;  unusual 
and  substantial  duress;  relatively  minor 
participation  by  the  defendant  in  the 
crime;  and  the  defendant's  being  unable 
to  reasonably  foresee  that  his  conduct 
would  cause  or  create  a  grave  risk  of 
death  to  any  person. 

The  bill  clearly  specifies  aggravating 
factors.  When  the  defendant  has  been 
convicted  of  murder,  these  factors  in- 
clude that  the  homicide  occurred  during 
an  attempt  to  escape  from  custody ;  or  to 
obtain  or  deliver  classified  defense  in- 
formation to  aid  a  foreign  government; 
or  while  transporting  explosives  in  inter- 
state commerce;  or  the  destruction  of 
Government  property  or  property  in  in- 
terstate commerce  by  explosives;  or  re- 
lating to  treason,  aircraft  piracy  or  kid- 
naping. It  would  also  be  considered  an 
aggravating  factor  if:  The  defendant 
had  been  previously  convicted  of  an  of- 
fense resulting  in  the  death  of  a  person 
and  for  which  a  sentence  of  life  impris- 
onment or  death  was  authorized  by  stat- 
ute; or  if  he  had  been  previously  con- 
victed of  one  or  more  felonies  involving 
the  infliction  of  serious  bodily  harm;  or 
if  he  knowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of 
death  to  another  person  in  addition  to 
the  victim;  or  if  he  committed  the  of- 
fense in  an  especially  heinous,  cruel,  or 
depraved  manner:  or  if  he  were  paid  or 
paid  another  to  commit  the  offense;  or  if 
the  victim  is  the  President  or  Vice  Pres- 
ident, a  Supreme  Court  Justice,  a  foreign 
chief  of  state  or  official,  or  a  Federal 
law-enforcement  official  engaged  in  per- 
forming his  official  duties. 

In  addition,  there  are  specific  aggra- 
vating circumstances  set  forth  in  the  bill 
relating  to  convictions  for  treason  and 
other  national  security  crimes. 

This  legislation  also  provided  that  a 
defendant  may  appeal  his  death  sentence 
to  the  Federal  Court  of  Appeals  and  that 
his  appeal  shall  have  priority  over  all 
other  appeals. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  the 
wake  of  the  Purman  case  at  least  15 
States  have  enacted  new  State  laws  de- 


signed to  overcome  the  Court's  objections 
to  earlier  laws  allowing  capital  punish- 
ment. Nine  of  these  fifteen,  including  the 
State  of  Georgia,  have  adopted  a  two- 
part  trial  procedure  whereby  a  first  pro- 
ceeding determines  the  guilt  or  iimo- 
cence  of  the  accused  and  a  second  pro- 
ceeding determines  the  sentence  to  be 
Imposed. 

There  is  good  reason  for  these  States' 
actions,  and  for  the  passage  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  by  the  Congress.  Our  peaceful 
citizens  must  be  protected  from  violent 
and  heinous  crimes.  We  are  all  aware  of 
the  wave  of  kidnapings  which  have  been 
reported  in  the  national  press  in  recent 
weeks,  and  it  is  a  rare  day  that  one  does 
not  read  of  a  serious  crime  in  the  daily 
newspaper.  Few  Americans  can  feel  com- 
pletely safe  from  being  the  victim  of  a 
violent  crime.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  respected  Members  of 
this  body  was  brutally  attacked  and 
nearly  lost  his  life  at  his  own  home. 

Recent  statistics  from  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  show  that  the  crime 
rate  has  increased  at  a  rate  of  57  per- 
cent on  a  national  scale  since  1967.  Vio- 
lent crimes,  such  as  murder,  forcible 
rape,  aggi'avated  assault,  and  robbery, 
have  increased  67  percent  on  a  national 
scale  since  1967.  In  my  own  State  of 
Georgia,  the  latest  figures  show  a  crime 
rate  per  100,000  inhabitants  of  2,468.9, 
which  includes  377.6  in  the  violent  crime 
area.  The  city  of  Atlanta  shows  a  crime 
rate  per  100,000  inhabitants  of  4,024.5, 
including  553.9  of  the  violent  nature.  In 
1973  the  city  of  Atlanta  experienced  an 
83 -percent  increase  in  the  incidence  of 
rape  over  1972.  The  city  incurred  a  35- 
percent  increase  in  robbery  over  the 
same  period;  a  24-percent  increase  in 
assault.  In  1964,  there  were  106  homi- 
cides in  Atlanta;  in  1973,  this  number 
had  grown  to  263.  With  the  exception  of 
homicide,  of  which  there  were  four  less 
cases  in  January  1974,  the  incidence  of 
violent  crimes  in  Atlanta  has  shown  an 
increase  as  compared  to  January  1973. 

While  I  agree  with  those  who  argue 
that  capital  punishment  should  not  be 
imposed  lightly,  I  strongly  believe  that 
our  citizens  will  be  far  less  often  the 
victims  of  serious  crimes  due  to  the  de- 
terrent value  of  the  death  penalty  if  we 
pass  the  present  bill. 

I  wish  that  the  day  had  arrived  when 
it  would  no  longer  be  necessary  to  em- 
ploy capital  punishment.  Unfortunately, 
this  time  h£is  not  come  and  thousands  of 
Americans  are  still  the  irmocent  victims 
of  brutal  and  unnecessai-y  lawlessness.  In 
supporting  and  cosponsoring  S.  1401, 1  do 
so  with  the  belief  that  many  of  tomor- 
row's potential  victims  will  be  spared 
f  i-om  violence  and  perhaps  death  because 
the  latent  criminal  is  effectively  dis- 
suaded from  his  otherwise  violent  and 
dangerous  conduct  since  he  is  aware  of 
the  clear  likelihood  that  he  may  receive 
the  death  sentence  when  apprehended. 
To  have  this  deterrent  effect,  however, 
our  judicial  system,  aided  by  any  neces- 
sary legislation,  must  see  that  justice  is 
done  quickly.  In  the  past,  our  criminal 
justice  system  has  frequently  become 
b£u;klogged  and  a  felon's  punishment  has 
been  far  removed  from  his  trial  and 
sentencing. 


The  criminal  must  be  tried  and  sen- 
tenced, and  the  sentence  must  be  car- 
ried out  in  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time.  I  am  not  advocating  that  a  crimi- 
nal defendant  receive  a  summary  trial. 
What  I  am  supporting  is  a  just  and 
speedy  trial  followed  by  the  swift  execu- 
tion of  the  death  sentence  if  this  is  im- 
posed by  the  court.  Deterrence  has  little 
effect  if  the  convicted  capital  felon 
lingers  in  prison  for  7  or  8  years  before 
the  sentence  is  carried  out.  The  person 
who  commits  a  capital  crime,  as  well  as 
the  public  at  large,  must  be  able  to 
readily  associate  the  unlawful  actions 
with  the  punishment  if  the  capital  sen- 
tence is  to  have  a  substantial  deterrent 
value.  I  believe  that  the  provisions  in  S. 
1401  relating  to  an  expedited  appeal  pro- 
cedure from  the  death  sentence  will  be 
a  significant  improvement  in  insuring 
that  justice  is  done  swiftly. 

While  much  more  must  be  done  to 
expedite  the  criminal  process,  particu- 
larly in  capital  cases,  at  least  this  is  a 
beginning. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
I  omitted  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  my  amendment.  May  I  ask  for  them 
now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
not  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  set  aside  the  pend- 
ing question  for  a  long  enough  time  to 
achieve  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  Page  22.  add  a  new  section  17. 

"Sec.  17.  The  provision  of  Sections  3562A 
and  3742  of  this  title  shall  not  apply  to 
prosecution  under  the  Uniform  Code  of  MUl- 
tary  Justice  ( 10  U.S.C.  801 ) . 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  offered  to  clarify  a  poten- 
tial ambiguity  which  is  presented  by  the 
language  of  the  bill. 

I  may  say  in  advance  that  I  discussed 
this  amendment  with  the  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee,  who  will,  in  due  time, 
speak  his  judgment  upon  it. 

There  has  arisen  the  question  of  the 
impact  of  S.  1401  on  the  Uniform  Code 
of  MiUtary  Justice.  It  was  clearly  the  in- 
tent of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
to  leave  the  Military  Code  undisturbed. 
This  amendment  is  intended  to  clarify 
that  intent. 

Under  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice  the  President  generally  is  em- 
powerd  to  prescribe  regulations  setting 
forth  the  penalty  levels  to  be  utilized  in 
prosecutions  under  the  Cede. 

With  respect  to  any  crimes  where  the 
death  penalty  is  to  be  an  available  sanc- 
tion, however,  specific  legislative  author- 
ization is  required.  There  are  currently 
about  10  such  provisions  in  the  Code  of 
Military  Justice,  which  authorize  the  im- 
position of  the  sentence  of  death.  Any 
questions  with  respect  to  the  death  pen- 
alty in  the  military  context  deserve  sep- 
arate consideration  and  are  best  left  to 
another  day,  and  perhaps  another  meth- 
od, and  another  fashion. 
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This  approach  has  a  long  tradlMon  in 
Federal  law  and  has  not  met  with  any 
resistance  from  congressional  quarters. 

It  would,  therefore,  not  be  desixiable  to 
have  the  instant  measure  carry  aaiy  po- 
tential for  disturbing  this  ciu'rent  |cheme 
of  things.  I 

Mr.  President,  it  is  for  that  reas4^n  that 
I  have  offerd  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  clearol  this 
amendment  with  the  chairman  bf  the 
subcommittee.  I  yield  to  him  at  this  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  again  if  this 
Is  what  could  be  termed  a  clarifying 
amendment  to  make  certain  to  establish 
that  this  bill  is  not  intended  to  interfere 
with,  repeal,  modify,  or  in  any  way  to 
change  the  existing  mihtary  justice  law. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCTiKTJAN.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  this  amendment,  to  make  tlut  very 
clear  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLIXLiAN.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  amendment.  I  think  that  itshould 
be  accepted. i 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,;  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quoriun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President!  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Presidenti  1  ask 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  the  sponsor 
of  the  amendment,  if  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  this  amendment  wouH  have 
absolutely  no  impact  on  the  lAiifonn 
Code  of  Military  Justice.  Is  that  cerrect? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  the  only  pur- 
pose? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  the  only  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  It  reflects  the 
historical  pattern  that  has  be«n  estab- 
lished In  considering  military  law  pro- 
ceedings separate  from  the  criminal  law 
to  which  all  citizens  are  subject. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.^  I  ap- 
preciate the  explanation  of  the  Sbenator 
from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICERL  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
<  putting  the  que8ti<ni>. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  whi^h  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  1 1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  thete  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rec6ro  an 
article  from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
under  date  of  March  12,  1974.  Tfie  ar- 
ticle is  entitled  "Death  Penalty  I^assea." 
It  Is  written  by  William  Ecenbarger,  for 
the  Inquirer,  Harri&burg  bureau.  It  per- 
tains to  an  act  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  tind  illubtrates  another  In- 
stance where  the  people  believe  that  the 
death  penalty  thoukl  be  reinstated. 


I  make  this  request.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  instance  of  the  leader  for  the 
majority. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcors, 
as  follows : 

Death  Penaltt  Passks 
(By  WUUam  Ecenbaxger) 

Harrisburg. — The  Senate  gave  final  legls- 
latlve  approTftl  Monday  to  a  bill  restoring 
the  death  penalty  in  Pennsylvania,  but  Oo¥. 
Milton  J.  Sbapp  was  undecided  on  whether 
to  sign  It  into  law. 

The  measure,  approved  without  debate  on 
a  44-44  vote,  prescribes  capital  punishment 
for  nine  specific  types  of  Intentional  murder. 
Persons  convicted  of  these  crimes  would  b« 
executed  unless  they  could  prove  that  cer- 
tain "mitigating  circumstances"  had  existed. 

Rlcrard  Doran,  special  assistant  to  the 
governor,  said  Shapp  wanted  to  study  tb« 
legislation  thoroughly  before  deciding 
whether  to  sign  It. 

A  veto  by  Shapp  would  make  capital  pun- 
ishment an  Issue  In  this  year's  gubernato- 
rial campaign.  Drew  Lewis,  his  probable  Re- 
publican opponent,  has  supported  the  bill. 

Moreover,  there  appears  to  be  sufficient 
support  to  override  a  Shapp  veto. 

There  has  been  no  death  penalty  In  Penn- 
sylvania since  June  1972.  when  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  struck  down  most  state 
capltal-punlshment  laws  because,  it  said, 
they  had  been  unfairly  administered.  There 
were  37  Pennsylvanlans  under  the  death 
sentence  at  that  time,  none  of  whom  could 
be  executed  under  the  new  law. 

Under  House  Bill  1060,  murder  would  b« 
punishable  by  death  if: 

The  victim  was  a  fireman,  policeman  or 
public  servant  killed  while  performing  his 
duties. 

The  murder  was  a  contract  killing. 

The  victim  was  being  held  boetage  by  th« 
defendant  for  ransom  or  reward  or  as  a 
shield. 

TlM  killing  was  connected  with  the  hijack- 
ing of  an  aircraft. 

The  victim  was  killed  to  prevent  him  from 
testifying  against  a  defendant. 

The  killing  was  conimltted  In  the  course 
of  another  felony. 

The  defendant  knowingly  created  a  risk 
of  death  to  another  in  the  course  of  killing 
the  victim. 

The  murder  was  by  torture. 

The  defendant  was  under  life  sentence 
when  he  committed  the  crln^. 

Among  the  mitigating  circumstances  that 
could  warrant  redxictlon  of  the  i>enalty  to 
life  Imprisonment  would  be  youth  or  lack 
of  maturity  of  the  defendant,  consent  to  or 
participation  in  the  killing  by  the  victim, 
and  the  defendant  acting  under  duress. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  What  Is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  may  wc 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Henderson  and  Mr. 
Bates  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the 
floor. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  S.  1401,  the  death  pen- 
alty bill.  The  death  penalty  is  incom- 
parably the  harshest  punishment  known 
to  our  law. 

The  issue  over  the  death  penalty  can- 
not be  resolved  by  noting  that  capital 
punishment  was  accepted  at  the  time 
that  the  eighth  amendment  was  drafted. 
The  framers  deliberately  chose  broad 
language  in  order  that,  as  the  Supreme 
Court  has  held,  the  scope  of  the  prohibi- 
tion could  develop  with  the  growth  of 
civilized  principles  of  penology,  and 
"draw  its  meaning  from  the  evolving 
standards  of  decency  that  mark  the  prog- 
ress of  a  maturing  society." 

My  views  on  the  death  penalty  have 
not  changed  since  I  reccMnmended  clem- 
ency in  the  Sirhan  case  in  1969.  As  I 
stated  then: 

"My  brother,  [Robert  Kennedy],  was  a 
nuui  of  love  and  sentiment  and  compassion. 
He  would  not  have  wanted  his  death  to  be  a 
cause  for  the  taking  of  another  life.  You  may 
recall  his  pleas  when  he  learned  of  the  death 
of  Martin  Luther  King.  He  said  that  "what 
we  need  In  the  United  States  is  not  division; 
what  we  need  In  the  United  States  Is  not 
hatred;  what  we  need  In  the  United  States  la 
not  violence  or  lawlessness,  but  love  and 
wisdom  and  compassion  towards  one  an- 
other." 

Not  only  is  the  death  penalty  wrong  in 
principle,  in  my  view,  but  its  imposition 
has  resulted  in  the  execution  of  a  dis- 
proportionate number  of  poor  people  and 
minority  members,  a  situation  which  I 
believe  to  be  imtenable  and  unavoidable 
as  long  as  the  death  penalty  remains  in 
existence.  Even  under  S.  1401,  I  beUeve 
the  danger  exists  that  a  jury  would  make 
a  different  interpretation  of  what  facts 
constitute  a  mitigating  or  an  aggravat- 
ing factor  when  a  rich  white  person  was 
involved  than  when  a  poor  black  person 
was  the  defendant. 

In  June  of  1972,  the  Supreme  Court 
decided  the  case  of  Furman  against 
Georgia.  The  Court  decided  the  case  by 
a  5-to-4  vote  and  each  of  the  nine  Jus- 
tices wrote  a  separate  opinion.  In  the 
majority  only  Justice  Brennan  and  Mar- 
shall thought  the  death  penalty  per  se 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment  Justice 
Douglas  found  the  death  penalty  dis- 
criminatory and  therefore  violative  of  the 
14th  amendment's  guarantee  of  'equal 
protection  of  the  laws."  The  opinions 
considered  to  be  the  swing  votes  in  the 
case  and  therefore  controlling,  were  those 
of  Justices  Stewart  and  White  who  held 
that  the  death  penalty  statutes  before 
them  were  unconstitutional  because  they 
were  applied  in  an  arbitrary  and  infre- 
quent manner. 

Since  Furman.  it  has  been  the  last 
opinions  which  have  led  to  what  I  be- 
Ueve to  be  unreasonable  "mandatory" 
State  death  penalty  statutes  which  im- 
pose the  death  penalty  automatically  for 
certain  offenses.  As  an  example.  North 
Cmrolina  law,  after  Furman.  mandated 
the  death  penalty  for  certain  crimes, 
even  where  no  death  or  grave  bodily  in- 
jury resulted.  Under  that  statute,  a  per- 
son was  recently  convicted  in  a  case  in- 
volving no  death  or  grave  bodily  injury. 
Upon  conviction,  under  the  statute,  he 
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automatically  received  the  death  penalty 
and  he  now  sits  on  death  row  awaiting 
execution. 

It  is  under  circumstances  such  as  these 
that  the  results  of  statutes  enacted  with 
little  regard  to  narrowing  the  possibility 
of  error  in  view  of  the  finahty  of  the 
death  penalty,  can  be  most  clearly  seen. 

In  my  opinion,  such  mandatory  death 
penalty  statutes  constitute  cruel  and  un- 
usual punishment  in  violation  of  the 
eighth  amendment.  However,  bills  such 
as  S.  1401,  which  provide  for  discretion 
in  determining  what  facts  constitute 
mitigating  and  aggravating  factors,  also 
raise  serious  constitutional  questions. 
The  provisions  in  S.  1401  may  be  in  vio- 
lation of  those  opinions  in  Furman 
against  Georgia  which  forbid  such  dis- 
cretion in  imposing  the  death  penalty. 
Though  I  oppose  the  institution  of  the 
death  penalty  in  principle  and  believe 
that  S.  1401  presents  serious  constitu- 
tional questions,  in  view  of  the  senti- 
ment for  restoration  of  the  death  pen- 
alty which  I  perceive  among  my  col- 
leagues, and  on  the  possibility  that  S. 
1401  will  be  declared  constitutional,  I  am 
offering  these  amendments  in  the  hope 
of  diminishing  the  possibility  of  error  in 
imposing  the  death  penalty  and  in  the 
hope  of  saving  the  lives  of  individuals 
held  as  hostages  in  the  commission  of 
kidnapings  and  skyjackings.  For  those 
who  feel  as  I  do,  I  urge  you  to  vote  in 
favor  of  my  amendments. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  not  opposed 
to  the  death  penalty  in  principle,  I  also 
urge  you  to  vote  in  favor  of  my  amend- 
ments, both  to  save  the  Uves  of  hostages 
and  to  narrow  what  I  beUeve  to  be  an 
over-broad  bill  in  order  to  avoid  the  pos- 
sibility of  imposing  an  irrevocable  pun- 
ishment on  an  innocent  person. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy) 
just  referred  to  a  matter  in  North  Caro- 
lina which  he  indicated  was  an  injustice. 
Would  he  care  to  state  the  details  re- 
garding the  person  who  is  now  on  death 
row? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
be  glad  to  do  so  after  I  have  made  my 
formal  statement. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendments  I  have 
submitted  are  the  following: 

First.  An  amendment  to  require  that 
the  aggravating  factors  enumerated  in 
sections  (g)  and  (h)  of  the  bill  be  proved 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  rather  than 
by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  as 
the  bill  provides. 

Second.  An  amendment  that  would 
provide  for  a  dh*ective  that  the  words 
used  in  section  (f )  to  describe  the  miti- 
gating factors  be  "liberally  construed." 

I  believe  that  both  of  these  amend- 
ments will  serve  to  diminish  the  possi- 
bility of  error  thereby  reducing  the  likeli- 
hood that  an  innocent  person  would  be 
executed. 

Mr.  President,  my  final  amendment 
would  provide  for  an  additional  miti- 
gating factor  which,  subject  to  the 
consent  of  the  Attorney  Genei"al,  would 
preclude  imposition  of  the  death  penalty 
if.  after  killing  one  or  more  Individuals, 
the  defendant  released  the  remaining 
hostages  being  held  by  him.  This  pro- 


vision would  allow  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials, in  appropriate  cases,  to  offer  a 
guarantee  to  the  defendant  that  he  would 
not  get  the  death  penalty  if  he  released 
his  hostages.  At  a  time  when  we  are  con- 
fronted almost  daily  with  kidnapings, 
skyjackings,  and  other  crimes  involving 
hostages,  I  believe  that  this  amendment 
would  provide  law  enforcement  oCBcials 
with  an  indispensable  tool  with  which  to 
save  lives. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  would  provide 
an  additional  degree  of  flexibility  to  the 
law  enforcement  officials.  It  would  be 
completely  discretionary  and  could  be 
used  as  they  felt  would  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests in  each  case  in  obtaining  the  free- 
dom of  and  preserving  the  hves  of  the 
individuals  affected. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  I  have 
submitted  these  amendments  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Hart  and  myself. 

Regardless  of  Senators'  position  on  S. 
1401,  I  urge  Senators  to  vote  for  my 
amendments  in  the  interest  of  diminish- 
ing error  in  the  imposition  of  so  final  a 
measure  as  the  death  penalty  and  in  the 
interest  of  saving  the  lives  of  hostages. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
dealing  with  the  harming  of  cheap  hand- 
guns, requiring  the  registration  of  all 
handguns,  and  establishing  a  nationwide 
system  to  license  all  handgun  owners. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

Amendment  No.  1020 
On  page  11,  before  line  1,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

•TITLE    I — AMENDMENTS    TO    TITLE    18. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  RELATING  TO 
THE     MANDATORY     IMPOSITION     OP 
THE  SENTENCE  OP  DEATH  " 
On  page  11,  line  1,  strike  out  the  words 
"That  chapter"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 
"Section  1.  Chapter". 

On  page  22,  after  the  matter  following 
line  3  add  the  foUowlng  new  titles: 
"TITLE  n— REGULATION  OP  HANDGUNS 
"Sec.  201.  (a)  "ntles  n.  in.  IV,  and  V  of 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Personal  Safety 
Handguns  Act  of  1974*. 

"(b)  Title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  chapter  44  the 
foUowlng  new  chapters: 

"  'Chapter  44A.— FIREARM  LICENSING 
"  'Sec. 

•"931.  Definitions. 
"  '932.  Registration. 

"  '933.  Sales  of  firearnis  and  ammunition. 
"  '934.  Penalties. 

"  935.  Disposition  of  handguns  to  Secretary. 
"  '936.  Rxiles    and    regulations;     periods    of 

amnesty. 
"  '937.  Disclosure  of  Information. 
"  '938.  Assistance  to  Secretary. 
"  '5  931.  Definitions 
"  'As  used  in  this  chapter — 
"  '(2)    The   term   "handgun"   meaiis   any 
weapon  designed  or  redesigned  to  be   fired 
while  held  in  one  hand;  having  a  barrel  less 
than  ten  Inches  In  length  and  designed  or 
redesigned   or   made  or   remade   to  use   the 
energy  of  au  explosive  to  expel  a  projectile  or 
projectiles   through   smooth   or   rifled    bore. 
"'(2)    The   term   "Secretary"   means    the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasviry. 


"  '(3)  The  term  "licensed  dealer"  means 
any  importer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer  li- 
censed under  the  provisions  of  chapter  44 
of  this  title. 

"  '(4)  The  term  "ammunition"  means  am- 
munition or  cartridge  cases,  primers.  bullet.<;, 
or  propellant  powder  designed  for  iise  In  any 
handgun. 

"■(5)  The  term  "sell"  means  give,  be- 
queath, or  otherwise  transfer  ownership. 

"  '(6)  The  term  "possess"  means  asserting 
ownership  or  having  custody  and  control  not 
subject  to  termination  by  another  or  after  a 
fixed  period  of  time. 
"  •§  932.  Registration. 

"'(a)  It  Is  unlawful  for  a  person  know- 
ingly to  possess  a  handgun  not  registered 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  This  subsection  shaU  not  apply  with 
respect  to— 

"  '( 1 )  a  handgun,  previously  not  registered, 
if  such  a  handgun  is  held  by  a  certified  deal- 
er for  purposes  of  sale:  Provided,  That  rec- 
ords of  such  handguns  are  kept  as  may  be 
required  by  the  Secretary; 

"  '(2)  a  handgun  possessed  by  a  person  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  chapter  and  con- 
tinuously by  such  person  thereafter  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days: 

"  '(3)  a  handgun,  previously  not  registered 
possessed  by  (A)  the  United  States  or  any 
department  or  agency  thereof,  or  (B)  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 

"'(b)(1)  A  certified  dealer  who  sells  a 
handgun  to  a  p>erson  in  whose  possession 
the  handgim  must  be  registered  shall  require 
from  the  purchaser  a  completed  application 
for  registering  the  handgun  and  shaU  file 
the  application  with  the  Secretary  at  the 
time  of  sale. 

•"(2)  When  a  person  other  than  a  certified 
dealer  sells  a  handgun,  the  piut;haser  shall 
file  an  application  for  its  registration  with 
the  Secretary  prior  to  receipt  of  the  hand- 
gun; 

"  '  ( 3 )  A  i>erson  who  possesses  a  handgun 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  chapter  shall, 
unless  he  sooner  sells  the  handgun,  file  an 
application  for  registration  of  the  handgun 
with  the  Secretary  within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days. 

'"(C)  An  application  for  registration  of  a 
handgun  shaU  be  in  a  form  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  which  shall  include  at  least 
the  following: 

"  '(1)  the  name,  address,  date,  and  place  of 
birth,  photograph  and  social  security  or  tax- 
payer identification  numl>er  of  the  appli- 
cant: 

"'(2)  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
caliber  or  gage,  the  model  and  the  type,  and 
the  serial  number  of  the  handgun;  and 

'"(3)  the  date,  the  place,  and  the  name 
and  address  of  the  person  from  whom  the 
handgun  was  obtained,  the  number  of  such 
person's  certificate  of  registration  of  such 
handgun,  If  any.  and.  If  such  person  is  a 
licensed  dealer,  his  license  number. 

"'(d)  An  application  for  registration  of  a 
handgiin  shall  be  in  duplicate.  The  orlgmal 
application  shall  be  signed  by  the  appli- 
cant and  filed  with  the  Secretary,  either  in 
person  or  by  certified  mall,  return  receipt 
requested,  lii  such  place  as  the  Secretary 
by  regulation  may  provide.  The  duplicate 
shall  be  retained  by  the  applicant  as  tem- 
porary evidence  of  registration.  The  Secre- 
tar>-,  after  receipt  of  a  duly  filed  completed 
application  for  registration,  shall  send  to  the 
applicant  a  numbered  registration  certificate 
identifying  such  person  as  the  registered 
owner  of  such  handgun. 

"■(c)  The  certified  record  of  a  handgun 
shaU  expire  upon  any  change  of  the  name  of 
the  registered  owner  or  residence  unless  the 
Secretary  Is  notified  within  thirty  days  of 
such  change. 
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"'it)  It  !■  unUwfnl  for  »  peraoa  to  carry 
a  tajouigun  requtred  ts  be  reglstenxi  by  tbls 
cb^ter  without  haTtnc  a  registratifn  certifi- 
cate, or.  If  Bucb  certificate  bas  |iot  been 
receiTed,  temporary  evidence  of  re^stratlon, 
or  to  refuse  to  exhibit  such  cer^cat«  or 
temporary  evidence  upon  demand  ;|Df  a  law 
enforcement  officer.  il 

"  'f  933.  Sales  ot  handguns  and  angnunltloa 

*"(a)  A  registrant  of  a  handgun  Who  sells 
the  handgun,  shall,  within  five  dt^s  of  the 
sale,  return  to  the  Secretary  his  registration 
certificate,  noting  on  It  the  name. and  resi- 
dence address  of  the  transferee,]:  and  the 
date  of  delivery.  |^ 

"'(b)  Whoever  acquires  a  haialgun  re- 
quired to  be  registered  by  this  chafter  shall 
require  the  seller  to  exhibit  a  rcllstration 
certificate  and  shall  note  the  numvr  of  the 
certificate  on  his  application  for  re^stratton. 

"'(c)  A  Ih^ensed  dealer  shall  not  take  or 
leeeive  a  handgun  by  way  of  pledg^  or  pawn 
without  also  taking  and  retaining  di|M'ing  the 
term  of  such  pledge  or  pawn  the  re^stration 
certificate.  '± 

"  'It  such  pledge  or  pawn  Is  not  ledeemed 
the  dealer  shall  return  the  reglstn#lon  cer- 
tificate to  the  Secretary  and  record  t^e  band- 
gun  In  his  own  name. 

"  '(d)  The  executor  or  administri 
estate  containing  a  registered  han< 
promptty  notify  the  Secretary  of 
of  the  registered  owner  and  shall,  ai 
of  any  transfer  of  the  handgun, 
certificate  of  registration  to  the  Se<_ 
provided  in  subsection  <c)  of  thi4t  section 
The  executor  or  administrator  of  {|n  estate 
containing  an  unrecorded  band^n  shall 
promptly  record  the  handgun  1  without 
penalty  for  any  prior  failure  to  reSord  it. 

"'(e)  Whoever  possesses  a  handsun  shall 
within  ten  days  notify  the  Secre^ry  of  a 
kMS.  theft,  or  destruction  of  the  liandgun 
and,  after  such  notice,  of  any  rec<#ery. 

*"(f)  A  licensed  dealer  shall  not^U  am- 
munition to  a  person  for  uee  in  a  iiandgun 
required  to  be  registered  without  Mquirlng 
the  purchaser  to  exhibit  a  certBcate  of 
registration  or  temporary  evidence |t>f  regis- 
tration of  a  handgun  which  uses  JUcb 
■nunltlon,  and  noting  the  certiflcal 
or  date  of  the  temporary  evidence 
tratlon  on  the  records  required  to 
talned  by  the  dealer  pursuant 
933  (g)  of  this  title. 
"  'i  934.  Penalties 

"'(a)  Whoever  violates  a  provlsli 
tlon  932  or  section  933  shall  be  p 
imprisonment  not  to  exceed  five  y 
a  fine  not  to  exceed  $5,000.  or  both! 

"  "(b)  Whoever  knowingly  fals 
Information  required  to  be  filed  ^Ith  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  this  chapter,  r  forges 
or  alters  any  certificate  of  reglstr  tlon  or 
temporary  evidence  of  registration,  ihall  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  not  to  ex  eed  five 
years  or  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $10,000  )r  both. 

"'(c)  Except  as  provided  in  si  }8ecUon 
(b),  no  information  or  evidence  btalned 
from  an  application  or  certificate  of  egistra- 
Uon  required  to  be  submitted  or  etalned 
by  a  natural  person  in  order  to  com  ily  with 
any  provision  of  this  chapter,  or  re|  jlatlons 
issued  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  used  as 
•vldence  against  that  person  in  a  Jlmlnal 
proceeding  with  re-spect  to  a  violati<  i  of  law 
occurring  prior  to  or  concurrently  rlth  the 
filing  of  the  application  for  reg  itration 
containing  the  Information  or  evldi  ace. 
"  'I  936.  Deposition  of  handguns  to  I  ecretary 

"'(a)  The  Secretary  is  authorise  to  pay 
reasonable  value  for  handguns  vo  jntarily 
leliaquishcd  to  him. 

"'(b)  A  person  who  lawfully  poi  lessed  a 
handgun  prior  to  the  operative  eSe^  ;  of  any 
provision  of  this  chapter,  and  wholiecomes 
ineligible  to  possess  such  handgun  nr  virtue 
of  such   provision,  shall    receive   rq^sonable 
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compensation    for   tb»   handgun   upon    Its 
surrender  to  the  Secretary. 

"  'i  936.    Rules  and  reg\ilatlons;   periods  of 
amnesty 

"  'The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  deems  reasonably 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter,  including  reasonable  requirements 
for  the  marking  of  handguns  that  do  not 
have  serial  numbers,  and  may  declare  periods 
of  amnesty  for  the  registration  of  handguns. 
"  'J  937.  Disclosure  of  Information 

"  "Information  contained  on  any  certificate 
of  registration  or  application  therefore  shall 
not  be  disclosed  except  to  the  National 
Crime  Information  Center  established  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  to  law 
enforcement  officers  requiring  such  informa- 
tion in  pursuit  of  their  official  duties. 
"  'S  938.  Assistance  to  the  Secretary 

"  'When  requested  by  the  Secretary,  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  shall  assist 
the  Secretary  in  the  administration  of  the 
chapter.' 

"TITLE  in— LICENSING 

"Sec.  301.  Chapter  44  of  tlUe   18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  923  the  following  new  section: 
"  'i  923 A.  State     permit     systems;      Federal 
handguns  licensing 

"  "(a)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  which 
States  or  political  subdivisions  of  States  have 
enacted  or  adopted  adequate  permit  systems 
for  the  possession  of  handgims  and  shall 
publish  in  the  FMeral  Register  the  names 
of  such  States  and  political  subdivisions. 

'"(b)  An  adequate  permit  system  shall 
Include  provisions  for: 

"'(1)  identification  of  the  permit  holder 
appearing  on  the  permit  including  name, 
address,   age,   signature,   and   photograph; 

"'(2)  restrictions  on  issuance  of  a  permit 
to  a  person  who  Is  under  indictment  or  who 
has  been  convicted  In  any  court  of  a  crime 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a  term 
exceeding  one  year,  or  who  is  a  fugitive  from 
Justice: 

"  '(3)  restrictions  on  issuance  of  a  permit 
to  a  person  who,  by  reason  of  age,  mental 
condition,  alcoholism,  drug  addiction  or  pre- 
vious violations  of  handguns  laws  cannot  be 
relied  upon  to  possess  or  use  handguns  safely 
and  responsibly: 

"'(4)  means  of  investigation  of  appli- 
cants for  permits  to  determine  their  eligibil- 
ity under  subparagraphs  (2)  and  (3),  includ- 
ing filing  with  the  issuing  agency  a  complete 
•et  of  fingerprints  and  a  recent  photograph 
of  the  applicant;  and 

'"(5)  prohibition  of  possessions  of  hand- 
guns or  ammunition  by  any  person  wbo  has 
not  been  Issued  such  a  permit. 

"  '(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  sell  or  otherwise  transfer  any  handgun  or 
ammunition  to  any  person  (other  than  a  li- 
censed Importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or 
licensed  dealer)  unless: 

"  '  ( I )  the  sale  or  transfer  Is  not  pro- 
hibited by  any  other  provision  of  this  chap- 
ter: and 

"  '(21  the  purchaser  or  transferee  exhibits 
a  valid  permit  issued  to  him  by  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  having  an  adequate  per- 
mit system,  or  the  purchaser  or  transferee 
exhibits  a  valid  ftderal  gun  license  Issued  In 
accordance  with  stibsections  (d)  and  (c)  of 
this  section. 

"  '(d)  A  licensed  dealer  shall  Issue  a  Fed- 
eral gun  license  to  a  person  upon  presenta- 
tion of — 

"'(1)  a  valid  official  document  i.ssued  by 
the  person's  State  or  political  subdivision, 
showing  his  name,  current  address,  age, 
signature,  and  photograph. 

"'(2)  a  statement,  In  a  form  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  and  d^ted  within  six 
months  and  signed  by  the  chief  law  enforce- 


ment officer  (or  his  delegate)  of  the  locality 
of  residence  of  the  person,  that  to  the  best  of 
that  officer's  knowledge  that  person  is  not 
under  indictment,  has  not  been  convicted  in 
any  court  of  a  crime  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year.  Is  not  a 
fugitive  from  Justice,  and  is  not  otherwise 
prohibited  by  any  provision  of  Federal,  State, 
or  local  law  from  possessing  handgun  and 
ammunition; 

"'(3)  a  statement  In  a  form  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  dated  within  six 
months  and  signed  by  a  licensed  physician, 
that  in  his  professional  opinion  siich  person 
is  mentally  and  physically  capable  of  pos- 
sessing and  using  a  handgun  safely  and 
responsibly; 

"  '(4)  a  statement  signed  by  the  person  in 
a  form  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
that  he  may  lawfully  possess  handguns  and 
ammunitions  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  State  and  political  sub- 
division of  his  residence: 

"'(5)  a  complete  set  of  such  person's 
fingerprints  certified  to  by  a  Federal,  State, 
or  local  law  enforcement  officer,  and  a  photo- 
graph reasonably  Identifying  the  person. 

"  '(e)  Federal  gim  licenses  shall  be  issued 
In  such  form  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
and  shall  be  valid  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
three  years.  A  dealer  shall  maintain  a  record 
of  all  licenses  issued  by  him  as  part  of  the 
records  required  to  be  maintained  by  sec- 
tion 923 (O)  of  this  chapter,  and  shall  for- 
ward to  the  Secretary  the  documents  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (d)  (a)-(d)(5). 

"'(f)  Any  person  denied  a  Federal  gun 
license  under  subsection  (d)  may  apply  di- 
rectly to  the  Secretary  for  the  issuance  of  a 
Federal  grun  llcenre. 

'"(g)  Unless  otherwise  prohibited  by  this 
chapter,  a  licensed  dealer  may  ship  a  hand- 
gun or  ammunition  to  a  person  only  if  the 
dealer  confirms  that  the  purchaser  has  been 
Issued  a  valid  permit  pursuant  to  an  ade- 
quate State  permit  system,  a  Federal  gun 
license,  or  a  Federal  dealer's  license,  and 
notes  the  number  of  such  permit  or  license 
in  the  records  required  to  be  kept  by  section 
923  of  this  chapter. 

'"(h)  No  person  may  possess  a  handgun 
or  ammunition  without  a  valid  State  or 
local  permit,  if  he  is  resident  of  a  State  or 
locality  having  an  adequate  permit  system, 
or  a  Federal  gun  license. 

"  '(1)  Determinations  of  adequate  permit 
systems  and  denials  by  the  Secretary  of  Fed- 
eral gun  licenses  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  S,  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  but  actions  of  the  Secretary 
shall  be  reviewable  de  novo  pursuant  to 
chapter  7.  tiUe  6.  United  States  Code.  In  an 
action  instituted  by  any  person.  State  or 
political   subdivision  adversely   affected.' 

"(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  44  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting Inunedlately  after  item  923  the  fol- 
lowing: 

**  •923A.  State  permit  systems;  Federal  hand- 
gun licenses.'. 

•TITLB  IV— HAND  HELD  HANDGUNS 

"Sec.  401.  Section  922  of  tlUe  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  subsection: 

"  '(n>(l)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  Import,  manufacture,  sell,  buy.  trans- 
fer, receive,  or  traiisport  any  hand  held  band- 
gun  which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
unsuitable  for  such  lawful  purposes  as  law 
enforcement,  military  and  protective  uses, 
hunting,  and  sport  shooting,  based  upon 
standards  established  by  him. 

"'(2)  The  Secretary  may.  consistent  with 
public  safety  and  necessity,  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  paragraph  (l)  of  this  subsec- 
tion such  hnportatlon,  manufactxire,  sale, 
piurchasc,  transfer,  receipt,  or  transportation 
of  handguns  by  in^iorters.  man\ifacturers, 
or  dealers  licensed  under  this  chapter. 
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"  'Such  exemptions  may  take  into  con- 
sideration not  only  the  needs  of  police  of- 
ficers and  security  guards,  sportsmen,  tar- 
get shooters,  and  handgun  collectors  but 
Also,  small  bvislnesses  in  high  crime  aireas 
and  others  who  can  demonstrate  a  special 
need  for  self-protection. 

•"(3)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
"handgun"  means  any  weapon  designed  or 
redesigned  and  intended  to  be  fired  while 
held  In  one  hand;  having  a  barrel  less  than 
ten  Inches  In  length  and  designed,  rede- 
signed or  made  or  remade  to  use  the  energy 
of  an  explosive  to  expel  a  projectile  or  pro- 
jectiles  through   a   smooth    or   rifled   bore." 

-TITLE  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
"Sec.  501.  If  the  provisions  of  any  part 
of  titles  n,  m,  or  IV  of  this  Act  or  any 
amendments  made  thereby  or  the  applica- 
tion thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstances 
be  !ield  Invalid,  the  provisions  of  the  other 
part  and  their  application  to  other  persons 
or  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected  there- 
by. 

"Sec.  502.  No  provision  of  titles  II,  in. 
or  IV  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  in- 
dicating an  Intent  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress to  occupy  the  field  In  which  such 
provisions  operate  to  the  exclusion  of  the  law 
of  a  State  or  possession  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  on  the  same  subject  matter,  or 
to  relieve  any  person  of  any  obligation  im- 
posed by  any  law  of  any  State,  possession, 
or  political  subdivision   thereof. 

"Sec.  503.  The  provisions  of  titles  II,  m, 
and  IV  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  its  enactment." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  At  an  appropriate 
time,  I  intend  to  call  the  amendment  up 
for  a  vote. 

The  first  provision  of  the  proposal  re- 
quires the  registration  of  all  civilian 
owned  handguns. 

The  second  provision  of  the  amend- 
ment directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  estabhsh  a  nationwide  system  to 
license  all  gun  owners. 

And  the  third  provision  bans  the  do- 
mestic output  of  cheap  handguns. 

With  this  amendment  we  shall  produce 
substantial  progress  toward  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  standardized,  nationwide  sys- 
tem to  control  the  widespread  abuse  of 
cheap  handguns.  The  provisions  in  this 
amendment  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  establish  controls  on 
handguns  that  will  greatly  reduce  the 
number  of  names  on  the  annual  list  of 
24,000  gun  deaths — a  list  that  grows 
longer  each  year. 

Legislative  history  makes  it  clear  that 
neither  the  Senate  nor  the  House  need 
more  hearings  on  gun  control. 

I  do  not  think  any  subject  which  Con- 
gress considers  has  had  more  study  than 
the  gun  control  legislation. 

I  have  served  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee since  I  came  to  the  U.S.  Senate, 
and  at  that  time,  in  the  early  1960's,  we 
had  Attorneys  General  of  the  United 
States  to  appear  before  the  committee — 
Attorneys  General  Kennedy.  Katzen- 
bach,  and  Clark — who  testified  about  the 
importance  of  gun  control  legislation. 

All  we  have  had  in  the  period  of  the 
last  5  years  is  silence  by  the  administra- 
tion. Any  time  we  have  had  an  Attorney 
General  appear  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  an  the  question  of  gun  con- 
trol, he  says,  "Don't  talk  to  us  about  It 
Talk  to  Treasury  about  it." 

This  is  aeainst  the  background  of  at 
least  four  Presidential  Commissions  that 
CXX 406— Part  5 


were  established  in  the  early,  middle, 
and  late  1960's,  which  were  charged  with 
the  requirement  to  recommend  to  Con- 
gress and  to  the  American  people  the 
most  effective  means  to  do  something 
about  crime  and  violence  in  this  coun- 
try. They  recommended  uniformly  that 
we  have  strong  gun  control  legislation. 

We  find  in  the  1967  Crime  Commis- 
sion report  the  suggestion  that  what  we 
need  is  to  give  the  States  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  in  which  to  act.  A  num- 
ber of  the  members  of  the  Crime  Com- 
mission felt  that  we  should  not  usurp 
the  function  of  the  States.  We  have  been 
waiting  from  1967.  1968,  all  the  way  up 
to  1974.  and  we  have  not  found  action 
taken  by  the  several  States.  So  we  are 
going  to  give  the  opportunity  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  speak  on  this  is- 
sue, which  has  such  significant  impact 
on  the  lives,  the  well-being,  the  safety, 
and  the  security  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

We  hear  the  arguments  with  regard 
to  the  death  penalty,  that  by  passing  the 
death  penalty  we  will  be  sending  a  mes- 
sage to  the  criminals  that  they  had  bet- 
ter behave  or  they  will  suffer  death.  I 
say  that  if  we  are  really  interested  in 
doing  something  about  crime,  let  us  do 
something  that  has  been  recommended 
by  Presidential  Commissions  made  up  of 
law  enforcement  personnel,  criminolo- 
gists, other  legal  experts,  and  dis- 
tinguished citizens.  These  Commissions 
have  all  been  balanced  in  terms  of  par- 
tisanship. They  recommended  that  we 
take  strong  steps  to  control  tiie  abuse  of 
guns.  Let  us  send  a  message  as  well  to  the 
criminals. 

We  are  going  to  hear  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  we  cannot  really 
impose  a  licensing  and  registration  sys- 
tem upon  people  who  have  handguns: 
that  we  do  not  want  to  impose  this  type 
of  restriction  on  those  individuals.  Yet, 
we  recognize  in  our  society  that  if  we 
are  going  to  drive  a  vehicle,  we  have 
to  register  It;  that  if  we  are  going  to 
drive  an  automobile,  we  have  to  be  li- 
censed, and  we  accept  that.  That  is  not 
too  big  a  burden.  Yet.  somehow  this  body 
has  refused  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
issue  of  controlling  handguns.  We  say  it 
is  too  much  of  a  burden  on  people  who 
use  handguns.  We  cannot  find  any  of  the 
experts  who  will  present  testimony — at 
least,  I  have  not  heard  any.  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcom- 
mittee, and  I  have  attended  those  hear- 
ings for  many  hours — that  those  hand- 
guns can  be  used  for  anything  other  than 
shooting  people. 

We  are  not  talking  about  target  pis- 
tols. We  are  talking  about  handgtins  tliat 
are  used  for  shooting  people,  and  that  is 
what  we  are  going  to  have  a  chance  to 
vote  on.  My  amendment  gives  this  Sen- 
ate a  chance  to  vote  on  the  \'ital  issue 
of  controlling  handguns. 

We  can  already  hear  the  arguments 
being  made  that  here  is  a  proposition  on 
which  we  have  not  had  sufficient  hear- 
ings. The  time  for  hearings  has  passed. 
It  is  now  time  for  the  Confess  to  act. 
During  my  12  years  in  the  Senate,  the 
Judiciary  committee  in  this  body  has  held 
43  days  of  public  hearings;  committee 
members  have  convened  in  12  days  of 


executive  session;  and  committee  rec- 
ords bulge  with  thousands  of  pages  of 
testimony  from  186  witnesses. 

During  hearings  in  1968  distinguished 
witnesses  clearly  made  the  case  for  reg- 
istering grtms  and  licensing  gun  owners. 
At  least  five  Commissions  appointed  by 
the  President  have  recommended  the  en- 
actment of  Federal  fireanns,  licaising. 
and  registration  systems.  Thus,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  today  does  not 
present  any  newly  constructed  proposals. 
It  does  not  confront  the  Senate  with 
ideas  or  plans  that  have  yet  to  be  studied 
or  investigated.  Today  I  am  presenting 
the  Senate  with  a  renewed  opportunity 
to  establish  its  commitment  to  end  the 
unbridled  assault  of  gun  violence  in 
America.  I  am  offering  to  the  Senate  an 
amendment  that  requires  no  extensive 
explanation  to  tmderstand  its  purpose. 
For,  if  ever  there  was  a  legislative  pro- 
posal offered  to  Senators  that  vv'as  readily 
understood — banning  handgtms  and  re- 
quiring the  registration  and  hcensing  of 
existing  handguns  is  such  a  proposal. 

Of  the  24,000  people  who  are  killed  by 
guns  in  1  year,  the  statistics  are  clear 
that  11,000  are  murdered,  10,000  use  guns 
to  commit  suicide,  and  3,000  die  because 
of  gun  accidents.  If  we  are  effectively 
able  to  ban  those  guns,  we  win  be  able  to 
save  those  Uves.  Yet.  we  will  hear  that  we 
will  not  be  able  to  keep  the  gim  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  criminal,  and  therefore 
other  citizens  ought  to  be  able  to  hold 
them.  If  we  are  able  to  ban  them  right 
away,  we  will  save  those  lives  every  year, 
let  alone  so  many  others. 

Under  this  amendment,  registration 
information  on  all  handguns  will  be  re- 
ferred by  local  registration  offices  to  the 
National  Crime  Information  C«iter 
maintained  by  the  Pedersd  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. In  this  way,  enforcement  of- 
ficers throughout  the  country  can  trace 
the  ownership  of  any  handgtm. 

A  person  who  carries  a  handgim  must 
have  with  him  a  certificate  of  registra- 
tion, which  he  must  exhibit  upon  the  de- 
mand of  any  law-enforcement  officer. 

A  violation  of  the  registration  provision 
Is  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  up  to 
5  years,  a  fine  of  up  to  $5,000,  or  both. 
Any  purposeful  falsification  w  forgery  of 
registration  information  is  punishable  by 
by  imprisonment  for  up  to  5  shears,  or  a 
fine  of  up  to  $10,000  or  both. 

President  Johnson  said  if  it  makes 
sense  to  register  automobiles,  boats,  bi- 
cycles, and  dogs,  why  then  do  we  lot 
register  the  guns  in  our  Nations  homes? 

Handgun  registration  will  tell  us  how 
many  handgtms  there  are,  where  they 
are,  and  in  whose  hands  they  are  held. 
I  am  convinced  that  it  makes  no  sense 
for  handguns  to  remain  as  free  floating 
in  our  society  as  flashlights  or  ballpoint 
ink  pens.  Any  restriction  imposed  by  fire- 
arms registration  that  prevents  even  one 
gun  killing  fully  justifies  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  a  handgun  registra- 
tion system. 

My  proposal  for  legislation  to  enact 
restraints  against  the  misuse  of  hand- 
guns authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  establish  periods  of  amnesty 
for  all  handgun  owners  to  voluntarily 
turn  In  any  weapons  they  wish  to  give 
up,  and  to  receive  reasonable  compensa- 
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tion  for  the  sxirrender  of  such  wiapons. 
Authorities  know  that  handgun  owners 
want  to  safely  remove  firearms  from 
homes  or  places  where  they  may  be 
stolen  or  where  accidents  may  occur. 

After  the  city  of  San  Francisco  ifnacted 
a  gim  licensing  statute  in  1968,  at  least 
1,500  gims  of  every  description  w4re  vol- 
untarily turned  in  to  the  San  Fi^clsco 
police  department.  City  ofiQciala  con- 
firmed the  public  commitment  to  the 
elimination  of  gun  violence  by  forging 
the  metal  from  these  guns  into  a|  9-foot 
statute  of  St.  Francis  of  Assissi.   1 

The  Second  provision  of  my  amend- 
ment requires  every  handgim  oiiner  to 
obtain  a  license  before  he  may^  en- 
trusted with  a  gim.  I 

Under  the  provisions  of  my  amend- 
ment, if  a  State  does  not  adoptia  fire- 
arms permit  system  that  meets  minimum 
specified  standards.  Federal  licensing  will 
become  efifective  until  the  State  Adopts 
an  adequate  permit  system.  No  person, 
whether  a  licensed  dealer  or  a  priwate  in- 
dividual, may  sell  handguns  or  ammu- 
nition to  an  individual  who  does  net  have 
either  an  adequate  State  permit  or  a 
Federal  hand  gim  license.  In  addition,  no 
one  may  possess  a  handgim  or  ammuni- 
tion imless  he  has  either  an  adequate 
State  permit  or  a  Federal  gun  license.  To 
qxialify  as  havtog  an  adequate  ^permit 
system,  a  State  must  restrict  the  issuance 
of  permits  applied  for  by  convicfed  fel- 
ons, fugitives  from  justice,  mentaj  defec- 
tives, alcoholics,  juveniles,  and  dtiug  ad- 
dicts, and  must  adequately  investigate 
applicants  prior  to  the  issuance  ^f  per- 
mits, i 

In  States  that  do  not  enact  an  adequate 
permit  system.  Federal  gun  license,  valid 
for  up  to  3  years,  will  be  issued  by  fed- 
erally licensed  dealers  upon  r^eipt — 
from  both  the  chief  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer of  an  applicant's  locality  tand  a 
licensed  physician — or  mformatioft  bear- 
ing upon  his  eUgibillty  for  a  federal 
handgun  license.  ? 

The  purpose  of  the  third  provision  of 
my  amendment — banning  the  dqtnestic 
output  of  cheap  hand -held  fireai^bs — is 
to  get  at  the  heart  of  the  problem  o|  those 
guns  used  In  crime.  The  handgun|s  role 
in  crime  is  disproportionate  to  it^  num- 
ber to  comparison  with  long  guns^n  the 
commission  of  homicide,  aggrava^  as- 
sault, and  armed  robbery.  | 

Over  50  percent  of  the  19,000  homicides 
m  1973  were  committed  with  handguns. 
Virtually  every  robbery  mvolving  a  fire- 
arm takes  place  with  a  handgun.  The 
percentage  of  violent  crimes  in  which 
handgims  are  used  is  increasing.  At  least 
73  percent  of  the  weapons  used  iii  police 
murders  were  handguns. 

Mr.  President,  the  statistics  issped  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Public  Saf etjf  in  our 
State  of  Massachusetts,  and  wi  have 
strong  gim  legislation  in  Massacbkisetts, 
go  back  3  years  and  they  show  that  84 
percent  Df  the  guns  used  in  crines  of 
violence  In  Massachusetts  were  obtained 
and  purchased  outside  the  Stated 

So  even  If  a  State  is  willing  fo  have 
effective  legislation,  if  bordering  States 
refuse  to  take  this  into  account,  it  is 
easy  to  circumvent  the  purpose!  of  the 
legislation  in  any  given  State.  [ 

Obviously  it  is  necessary  to  jtiave  a 
nationwide  program  that  has  sonie  basic 


and  fundamental  means  for  considering 
and  dealing  with  the  problem.  If  the 
States  want  to  provide  stricter  penalties, 
that  would  be  permitted  imder  the  legis- 
lation. 

From  the  working  papers  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal 
Criminal  Laws.  Prof.  FrankUn  Zimiing 
explains  why  it  is  vital  that  we  have  a 
nationwide  system  for  the  control  of 
hand-held  firearms. 

In  Massachusetts,  where  restrictive  band- 
gun  licensing  has  been  In  effect  for  many 
years,  a  study  showed  that  87  percent  of  the 
firearms  confiscated  as  a  result  of  use  In 
crime  came  from  other  States,  and  similar 
studies  by  the  task  force  on  firearms  of  the 
Elsenhower  Commission  show  a  similar  pat- 
tern to  be  true  In  New  York  City,  with  re- 
strictive handgun  licensing,  and  Detroit, 
Michigan,  with  a  permissive  handgun  licens- 
ing system  and  a  geographic  vxUnerablllty  to 
the  Inflow  of  weapons  from  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Based  on  an  exhaustive  examination 
of  patterns  of  firearms  crime,  the  Brown 
Commission  recommended  "a  ban  on  the 
production  and  possession  of  the  traffick- 
ing in  handguns  .  .  ." 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  that 
Commission  Icnow  that  State  control  of 
hand-held  firearms  is  ineffective  because 
of  different  policies  and  leakage  between 
the  States.  Only  a  comprehensive  and 
uniform  system  of  controls  of  hand-held 
firearms  will  aid  in  suppressing  the 
crimes  of  violence  caused  by  these 
weapons. 

In  its  report  to  President  Nixon  last 
year,  the  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Criminal  Standards  and  Goals  recom- 
mended that  by  January  1,  1983,  each 
State  take  the  following  action:  the  pri- 
vate possession  of  handguns  should  be 
prohibited  for  all  persons  other  than  law 
enforcement  and  military  personnel. 

Manufacture  and  sale  of  handguns 
should  be  terminated.  Existing  handguns 
should  be  acquired  by  States.  Handguns 
held  by  private  citizens  as  collector's 
items  should  be  modified  and  rendered 
inoperative. 

The  bill  I  have  offered  to  control  hand- 
guns is  a  substantial  first  step  in  achiev- 
ing the  goals  described  by  the  President's 
Advisory  Commission  on  Criminal  Stand- 
ards. 

Let  us  begin  now  to  provide  effective 
legislation  to  curb  the  tragedies  caused 
by  too  many  handguns  in  our  society. 

I  might  mention  that  each  of  the 
highly  regarded  panels  calls  for  restraint 
on  handguns  which  have  caused  the  dev- 
astating killing  that  has  been  inflicted  on 
the  American  public  each  year.  They  are 
the  National  Commission  on  Criminal 
Standards  and  Goals;  the  Commission 
on  Crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 
the  Katzenbach  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  the  Administration  of 
Justice;  the  Eisenhower  Commission  on 
the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence: 
the  Kerner  Commission  on  Civil  Disor- 
ders; and  the  Brown  Commission  on  Re- 
form of  Federal  Criminal  Laws. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts leaves  the  floor,  would  he  mind  re- 
peating his  statement  concerning  my 
State,  as  contamed  in  his  transcript,  or 
describe  to  me  what  were  the  implica- 
tions of  his  statement? 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  situation  I  mtend 
to  refer  to — and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  in  response  to 
the  Senator. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  materials 
are  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Rape  Conviction  Sthis  Protest — Washing- 
ton   Black    Is    Sentenced    to    Death    in 

NoBTH  Carolina 

(By  Linda  Newton  Jones) 

Last  August,  while  visiting  his  mother  In 
Tarboro.  N.C..  Jesse  Lee  Walston,  a  23-year- 
old  driver  for  the  Hecht  Company,  took  a 
midnight  ride  with  two  companions. 

Just  outside  of  Tarboro,  they  offered  a  ride 
to  a  woman  they  saw  walking  along  the  road 
and,  by  all  accounts,  the  men  had  sexual 
relations  with  her. 

After  Walston  returned  to  Washington,  he 
heard  from  his  mother  that  the  Tarboro  po- 
lice wanted  him  for  rape.  He  talked  the  mat- 
ter over  with  his  brother — should  he  return 
to  Tarboro?  His  brother  advised  him  to  go 
back  to  North  Carolina  and  try  to  square 
things,  and  he  did. 

That  was  Aug.  12.  Since  then,  Walston 
and  his  two  companions — all  of  whom  are 
black — have  been  tried  and  convicted  for  the 
rape  of  the  woman — who  is  white — and  have 
been  sentenced  to  die  In  a  North  Carolina 
gas  chamber.  .  .  . 

Since  the  sentencing  of  the  men  Dec.  9 
under  North  Carolina's  relnstituted  capital 
punishment  statute,  there  have  been  a  series 
of  protests  In  North  Carolina  by  civil  rights 
activists  who  claim  the  convictions  were 
racially  motivated. 

And  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund,  which 
opposes  capital  punishment  and  feels  It  Is 
Imposed  on  the  black  and  the  poor  more 
than  anyone  else,  has  entered  the  case. 

"They  weren't  convicted  on  evidence,"  said 
Leroy  Walston,  shaking  his  head.  "They 
could  have  had  Perry  Mason  himself  and  It 
wasn't  going  to  turn  out  any  different." 

How  it  will  all  turn  out  ultimately  is  yet 
to  be  seen.  The  men  were  to  have  been  put 
to  death  Jan.  10,  but  a  stay  of  execution 
has  been  granted  pending  an  appeal. 

And  while  family  members  wait,  they  re- 
call a  Jesse  Lee  Walston  who  did  not  seem 
to  them  to  be  the  type  to  be  sitting  on  death 
row. 

Walston,  who  like  his  two  companions  had 
no  previous  police  record,  has  lived  In  Wash- 
ington since  his  graduation  from  high  school 
In  Tarboro  in  1969.  He  was  married  2>4  years 
ago,  Is  the  father  of  two  children  and  lives 
In  Northeast  D.C. 

"Deborah  (bis  wife)  got  Jesse  to  go  to 
church,  and  he's  singing  in  the  choir  and 
everything,"  said  Leroy  Walston. 

Walston's  wife  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment,  but  according  to  Leroy  Walston, 
she's  "behind  him  all  the  way." 

Leroy  recalled  his  advice  to  his  brother 
to  return  to  Tarboro  and  his  brother's  con- 
viction that  he  had  committed  no  crime. 

"He  went  down  there  because  he  is  in- 
nocent," said  Leroy.  "He  didn't  know  he  was 
going  to  get  this  thing  thrown  at  him."  .  .  . 

The  conviction  of  the  three  men  put 
them  on  North  Carolina's  death  row  with  19 
other  persons.  Of  the  22,  16  are  black  and  one 
Is  an  American  Indian.  According  to  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Corrections, 
five  are  on  death  row  for  rape,  13  for  first- 
degree  murder,  two  for  rape  and  miirder  and 
two  for  first  degree  burglary. 

There  are  22  other  prisoners  under  death 
sentences  In  seven  other  states,  according  to 
a  report,  and  29  of  the  44  Inmates  on  death 
rows  In  the  U.S.  are  black. 

The  NAACP  Legal  Defense  fund  Is  look- 
ing Into  about  half  of  the  cases  across  the 
country,  including  the  Tarboro  rape  case. 

A  defense  fund  lawyer  familiar  with  the 
case   said   that   though   nearly   half  of   the 
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9  425  Tarboro  residents  are  black,  only  one 
black  sat  on  the  Jviry  that  heard  the  rape 

case. 

■Most  of  the  blacks  on  the  Jury  panel 
were  rejected  by  the  prosecutor  because  of 
their  views  on  the  case  and  capital  punish- 
ment," said  David  Kendall,  an  NAACP  Legal 
Defense  Fund  attorney  in  New  YcH-k.  Defense 
fund  lawyers  are  assisting  Hopkins  in  the 
appeal  of  the  three  men. 

"I'm  incredibly  impressed  by  their  cour- 
age," Kendall  said  of  his  new  clients.  "They 
all  testified  in  their  own  defense,  and  each 
of  them  refused  plea-bargalnlng."  The  three 
men  given  a  chance  to  plead  guUty  to  a 
lesser  offense  for  which  they  would  have  been 
eligible  for  parole  after  serving  3  years  of  a 
15-year  sentence. 

"We're  against  capital  punishment,  period, 
but  mainly  in  the  way  that  It's  handled," 
Kendall  said.  "One  of  the  main  things  that's 
wrong  with  it  la  that  it  is  placed  on  blacks 
and  poor  whites  more  than  others." 

The  North  Carolina  law,  one  of  the  strong- 
est capital  punishment  laws  written  since  the 
VS.  Supreme  Court  struck  down  such  stat- 
utes in  1972.  makes  death  a  mandatory  pen- 
alty for  anyone  convicted  of  first-degree 
murder,  rape,  arson  or  first-degree  burglary 
—entering  a  residence  after  dark,  when  with 
the  Intent  to  commit  a  felony. 

On  June  39,  1972,  the  Supreme  Court,  by 
a  6-to-4  margin,  ruled  that  the  death  pen- 
alty as  written  and  administered  In  the  cases 
before  it  constituted  cruel  and  unusual  pun- 
ishment. The  court  did  not  say  it  was  un- 
CMistltutlonal  to  execute  felons  but  that  all 
state  laws,  as  written,  were  unconstitutional 
becatise  they  were  so  haphazardly  imposed. 

The  justices  who  were  In  the  majority 
could  not  agree  on  all  points  of  the  ruling  so 
each  wrote  separate  opinions.  Crucial  rul- 
ings were  given  by  Justices  Bjron  White  and 
Potter  Stewart  who  ruled  that  it  was  uncon- 
stitutional to  sentence  some  defendants  to 
death  while  aUowlng  others,  convicted  of 
almost  identical  crimes,  to  Uve. 

Thus  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court 
decided  that  the  state's  capital  punishment 
law  would  satisfy  the  ruling  of  the  higher 
court  if  death  were  made  a  mandatory 
sentence  for  certain  crimes.  So  Walston, 
Hlnes  and  Brown  were  sentenced  to  death 
because,  according  to  Holdford,  "the  Jury 
had  no  choice  other  than  guilty  or  not 
guQty,  and  tbe  Judge  had  no  choice  other 
than  death." 

Twenty-two  other  states  have  relnstituted 
the  death  penalty  since  the  high  court's  rul- 
ing. 

The  conviction  of  Walston  and  his  two 
companions  has  brought  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  capital  punishment  home  to  Tar- 
boro^ N.C.,  a  growing  area  for  tobacco,  pea- 
nuts, eom  and  cotton  located  in  Edgecombe 
County  about  70  miles  from  tbe  state  capital 
In  Raleigh. 

Marches  and  rallies  were  staged  in  Tarboro 
and  Raleigh  soon  after  the  convictions.  The 
protests  were  initiated  by  a  coalition  of 
church  and  civu  rights  groups  headed  by 
leon  VThite.  director  of  the  Carolina  and 
Virginia  Commission  on  Bacial  Justice. 

"If  It  (the  protests)  hadn't  started,  then 
we  would've  becoming  a  hanging  state." 
said  the  Bev.  W.  W.  Flnlator.  pastor  of  the 
Pullen  Memorial  Baptist  Church  In  Raleigh 
and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  coalition. 

"It  so  happens  that  In  North  Carolina 
everyone  who  is  waiting  (on  death  row)  is 
poor  or  black  or  illiterate  and  disad- 
vantaged," said  Mr.  Flnlator.  "People  who 
have  money  or  Influence  never  get  the  death 
penalty  here." 

But  Prosecuting  Attorney  Holdford  said 
he  doubts  the  men  will  ever  be  executed. 

"The  governor  will  just  commute  the 
sentence  to  Ufe  Imprisonment,  and  theyll 
<HUy  serve  lO  years  anyway."  said  Holdford. 

Fred  Morrison,  legal  adviser  to  Gov.  Jamec 
K.  Holahouser  Jr.,  said  the  gOTemor  has  not 


taken  a  stand  on  capital  punishment  be- 
cause no  case  has  been  appealed  to  his  olHce. 
Morrison  noted  that  while  Holshouser  was  a 
member  of  the  North  Carolina  state  legisla- 
ture he  voted  for  the  repeal  of  capital 
punishment  whenever  the  question  reached 
the  floor. 

The  first  decision  on  the  constitutionality 
of  the  state's  new  law  Is  expected  soon  from 
the  state's  Supreme  Court. 

Prosecutor  Holdford  characterized  the 
protests  as  the  acts  of  civil  rights  groups 
who  only  protest  when  a  black  man  is  "sent 
away  for  a  crime  against  whites  .  .  .  These 
civil  rights  groups  go  from  one  district  to 
another  starting  trouble  whenever  a  white  is 
Involved,"  he  said. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  is  talking  or 
reading  so  fast,  I  cannot  understand  him. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  reading  from  an 
article.  If  the  Senator  cannot  hear  me, 
he  is  welcome  to  come  closer. 

Let  me  read: 

The  conviction  of  the  three  men  put  them 
on  North  Carolina's  death  row  with  19  other 
persons.  Of  the  22,  15  are  black  and  one  is  an 
American  Indian.  According  to  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Corrections,  five  are 
on  death  row  for  rape,  13  for  first-degree 
murder,  two  for  rape  and  murder  and  two  lor 
first-degree  burglary. 

There  are  22  other  prisoners  under  death 
sentences  in  seven  other  states,  according  to 
a  report,  and  29  of  the  44  mmates  on  death 
rows  in  the  U.S.  are  black. 

The  NAACP  Legal  Defense  fund  is  looking 
Into  about  half  of  the  cases  across  the  coun- 
try, including  the  Tarboro  rape  case. 

A  defense  fund  lawyer  familiar  with  the 
case  said  that  though  nearly  half  of  the 
9,425  Tarboro  residents  are  black,  only  one 
black  eat  on  the  Jury  that  heard  the  rape 
case. 

"Most  of  the  blacks  on  the  Jury  panel  were 
rejected  by  the  prosecutor  because  of  their 
views  on  the  case  and  capital  punishment," 
said  David  Kendall,  an  NAACP  Legal  De- 
fense Fund  attorney  in  New  York.  Defense 
fund  lawyers  are  assisting  Hopkins  in  the 
appeal  of  the  three  men. 

"I'm  Incredibly  Impressed  by  their  cour- 
age," Kendall  said  of  his  new  clients.  "They 
all  testified  In  their  own  defense,  and  each 
of  them  refused  plea-bargalnlng."  The  three 
men  were  given  a  chance  to  plead  guilty  to  a 
lesser  offense  for  which  they  would  have  been 
eligible  for  parole  after  serving  3  years  of  a 
15-year  sentence. 

"We're  against  capital  punishment  period, 
but  mainly  In  tbe  way  tliat  It's  handled," 
Kendall  said.  "One  of  the  main  things  things 
that's  wrong  with  It  is  that  It  Is  placed  on 
blacks." 

Mr.  HELMS.  Is  the  Senator 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  will  not  be  much 
longer. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  had  the  floor. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  beg  the  Chair's  pardon. 
The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yielded 
the  floor,  and  I  gained  the  floor  in  my 
own  right. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  stands  corrected. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  is  not  that  much 
further.  Then  I  will  be  glad  to  respond. 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  the  Senator  is  going 
to  put  the  item  In  the  Record 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  materials  to 
which  I  am  returning  will  be  put  m  the 
Record. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
yield  further  at  this  pomt.  I  want  to  ask 
the  Senator,  if  he  will  tell  me.  what  he 
is  reading  from. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  reading  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  January  14,  1974,  by 
Linda  Newton  Jones. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  not  surprised.  Does 
the  Senator  have  any  documents  from 
tlie  judicial  system  of  North  Carolina? 
Has  he  any  other  information  with  re- 
spect to  this  case,  or  did  he  take  the  word 
of  the  Washmgton  Post? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  presently  read- 
mg  from  the  Washington  Post  article. 
If  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
any  judicial  document  or  any  statement 
that  shows  to  the  contrary,  I  would  wel- 
come that  and  would  be  glad  to  be  cor- 
rected. Does  the  Senator  from  North 
Carohna  have  any  such  material? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  WiU  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  answer  this  question? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  has  the  floor, 
but  the  Senator  from  North  Caroima 
has  no  right  to  mterrogate  the  Senator, 
or  vice  versa,  unless  the  Senator  yields 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  not  trying  to  mter- 
rogate the  distinguished  Senator.  I  just 
want  to  Itnow  the  basis  for  his  charge 
against  my  State  and  its  judicial  system. 
I  will  say  to  the  distmguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  that  it  is  certamly 
my  mtent  to  get  the  official  judicial  rec- 
ord and  put  it  in  the  Record  alongside 
of  the  Washington  Post  report. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  no 
sense  whatever  am  I  making  a  charge 
against  the  Senator's  State  or  against  its 
judicial  system.  What  I  am  using  is  an 
example  of  the  serious  problems  that 
arise  in  situations  involving  a  mandatory 
death  sentence,  where  the  judicial  sys- 
tem has  no  choice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE21.  Does  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  will  yield  briefly  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  wiU  let  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  continue  and  wait 
to  get  the  floor  in  my  own  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
simply  comment  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  made  the 
flat  statement  which  seemed  to  me  to  be 
derogatory  to  my  State  and  its  judicial 
system.  I  would  hope  that  any  Senator, 
when  discussing  another  State,  would 
have  more  vahd  evidence  to  support  such 
a  statement  than  a  cUpping  from  the 
Washington  Post,  or  any  other  news- 
paper for  that  matter,  and  I  sincerely  re- 
gret the  Implications  by  the  Senator.  I 
bear  no  malice  or  hard  feeltogs,  but  I  do 
beheve.  m  making  such  a  statement. 
that  he  should  have  secured  some  official 
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documents  from  the  court  recoeSs.  I  do 
not  apologize  for  the  Judicial  s^lstem  of 
my  State.  It  Is  a  fine  judicial  sys|em,  and 
I  think  it  Is  at  least  equal  to  thit  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  Any  ^ference 
or  any  implication  that  the  jud^ial  sys- 
tem of  the  State  of  North  Carolitia  would 
willfully  permit  a  man  to  go  to  death 
row  and  stay  there  without  just^ication 
is  a  charge  that  I  am  surprisedlto  hear 
in  this  Chamber,  particularly  whcli  based 
on  evidence  no  more  substantiafthan  a 
clipping  from  the  Washington  Polt. 

With  that,  Mr.  President,  I  yfeld  the 
floor.  J 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  ijie  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts.  1 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Presidenl|  I  have 
put  the  materials  in  the  Record  and  I 
welcome,  of  course,  the  suggesttons  or 
comments  the  Senator  from  Norta  Caro- 
lina has  made.  I  also  have  a  dgh  re- 
spect for  the  people  of  North  (^rolina 
and  for  the  fine  judicial  systeni|^of  the 
State.  The  point  that  was  being  rased  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusettsfwas  in 
reference  only  to  the  Issue  of  tb||  man- 
datory death  sentence.  In  the  caseil  cited, 
we  have  a  crime  where  there  was  no  se- 
rious bodily  harm.  Yet  an  lndi\ 
on  death  row,  imder  mandatory  s^ 
of  death. 

We  are  voting  in  the  Senate  or 
eral  law.  I  am  using  an  examplf 
an  example  from  North  Carolir 
might  be  from  another  Stat 
happens  when  there  is  a  mandat 
quirement  for  the  death  penalt 
point  Is  used  to  illustrate  that 
law  with  a  mandatory  death  requii 
an  individual,  on  whose  jury  oij|y  one 
member  of  his  race  was  sitting,  c|uld  be 
executed  under  that  law,  even  thqpgh  his 
crime  did  not  involve  death  and  ^d  not 
even  involve  serious  bodily  harmiThls  is 
the  impact  of  the  mandatory  death  sen- 
tence. I 

The  question  Is  whether  we  ale  going 
to  have  this  kind  of  statute  at  t|ie  Fed- 
eral level.  The  point  I  was  illustiltting  is 
what  can  happen  when  such  a  s^tute  is 
applied.  There  are  a  number  oi  States 
that  have  a  mandatory  requiremelLt.  This 
was  a  practical  example.  I 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  other  i^marks 
to  make  at  this  time.  I  yield  t^  floor. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Presiiient,  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  Jthe  re- 
marks of  the  Senators  from  Massachu- 
setts, Iowa,  and  Mlchigsin,  and  others 
who  have  risen  in  opposition  to  this  leg- 
islation. ^ 

Mr.  President,  there  are  both  philo- 
sophical and  practical  reasons  t4  oppose 
S.  1401. 

The  unmistakable  trend  of  history  Is 
toward  the  abolition  of  capital  |}imlsh- 
ment.  Once  widely  used,  It  I4  today 
widely  abolished  in  law  and  eve|i  more 
widely  abandoned  in  practice.  Imie  last 
execution  in  the  United  States  c^curred 
In  1967 — 5  years  before  the  &|ipreme 
Court  struck  down  existing  capitjftl  pun- 
ishment statutes  in  Furman  v.  Georgia, 
408  U.S.  238  (1972),  and  the  ni#iber  of 
annual  executions  had  been  popping 
steadily  for  years  before  pend$ig  Su- 
preme Court  action  halted  th4  death 
penalty  for  the  present.  | 

There  are  several  good  reasonsSfor  the 
timely  demise  of  the  death  penal^.  Con- 


trary to  the  weight  of  iminformed  opin- 
ion, the  evidence  of  experience — and  of 
studies  of  capital  punishment — in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere  shows  that 
it  does  not  deter  violent  crime.  It  does 
not  save  the  lives  of  innocent  victims.  It 
serves  no  social  purpose  that  cannot  be 
as  well  or  better  served  by  prison  sen- 
tences, and  by  efforts  to  imderstand  the 
causes  of  violent  crimes  and  eradicate 
them  from  our  society.  Its  barbarity  de- 
grades our  claim  to  moral  progress.  Its 
example,  as  Clarence  Darrow  noted  50 
years  ago,  only  teaches  our  people  that 
human  life  is  not  considered  sacred  by 
the  State  that  takes  it. 

There  is  no  empirical  evidence  that  the 
death  penalty  discourages  homicides  in 
general,  or  even  the  killing  of  police  offi- 
cers in  particular.  Studies  have  shown  no 
significant  difference  between  the  rate  of 
police  homicides  in  cities  and  States 
where  capital  punishment  is  retained  and 
those  where  it  has  been  abolished. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  abolishing 
the  death  penalty  Increases  the  rate  of 
violent  killings.  In  Delaware,  where  the 
death  penalty  was  abolished  and  then 
restored  in  the  1960's.  the  homicide  rate 
was  lower  during  the  period  of  aboUtion 
than  before  or  after. 

But  there  is  evidence  that  in  the  United 
States,  capital  punishment  has  tradition- 
ally been  reserved  for  the  poor,  for  racial 
minorities,  for  the  mentally  defective,  for 
those  without  education,  friends  or  fam- 
ilies— in  short,  for  society's  outcasts.  The 
rich — who  can  afford  skilled  lawyers  and 
protracted  litigation — do  not  die  in  the 
electric  chair.  Women  are  far  less  fre- 
quently condemned  to  death  than  men. 
Whites  are  proportionally  a  much  smaller 
percentage  than  blacks  of  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  death  row. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  Fimnan  against 
Georgria  took  note  of  the  racial  and  eco- 
nomic discrimination  evident  on  death 
row  under  the  statutes  It  struck  down. 
At  that  time,  some  63  percent  of  those 
awaiting  sentences  of  death  were  black. 
Since  then,  71  new  death  sentences  have 
been  pronoimced  in  States  which  have 
passed  new  capital  punishment  statutes 
designed  to  make  death  mandatory  for 
certain  offenses.  Twenty -nine  of  those 
newly  sentenced  to  die  are  white.  One  is 
an  American  Indian.  And  41,  or  57  per- 
cent, are  black. 

The  continued  predominance  of  blacks 
among  those  selected  to  suffer  capital 
punishment  Indicates  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  remove  racial  prejudice  from  the  crim- 
inal justice  system.  The  bias  may  be 
traced  to  prosecutorial  discretion  in  de- 
termining charges,  to  Jury  discretion  ex- 
ercised through  f  alliu-e  to  convict  or  con- 
viction on  leaser  Included  offenses,  or 
other  administrative  factors.  But  its 
persistence  should  warn  us  to  go  slow — to 
be  careful  lest  we  authorize  mandatory 
death  penalties  on  the  grounds  that  our 
procedures  are  neutral — only  to  find  that 
the  results  are  once  again  discriminatory 
and  unconstitutional. 

Indeed,  Chief  Justice  Burger,  dissent- 
ing in  Furman,  nonetheless  urged  legis- 
latures to  grasp  the  opportunity  for 
thoughtful  reassessment  of  the  death 
penalty's  effects  on  law  enforcement — on 
the  victims  of  violent  crime,  on  society  as 
a  whole,  and  on  the  criminsils.  We  should 


not  pass  such  legislation  hastily  without 
gathering  further  informed  opinion  and 
using  it  to  form  reasoned  judgments. 

It  is  u'onic  at  a  time  when  violent  kid- 
napings  fill  the  headlines  that  we  should 
be  asked  to  pass  a  bill  which  by  its  terms 
can  only  result  in  the  murder  of  innocent 
victims  of  kidnapings  and  hijackings. 
S.  1401  does  nothing  to  protect  tliese  vic- 
tims. Instead  it  encourages  wholesale 
killing  by  criminals  whose  own  lives  are 
already  forfeit  under  the  bill's  provis- 
ions, regardless  of  whether  they  kill  their 
hostages  or  set  them  free. 

In  addition,  S.  1401  poses  a  substantial 
risk  of  unjust  executions.  The  five  miti- 
gating factors  which  would  prevent  capi- 
tal punishment — youth,  duress,  mental 
incapacity,  peripheral  participation,  or, 
where  death  results,  the  fact  that  risk 
of  death  was  not  foreseeable — are  ex- 
clusive of  any  others.  Yet  it  is  easy  to 
Imagine  defendants  who  would  not  quite 
meet  the  mitigating  standards  of  S.  1401 
and  yet  ought  not.  by  any  civilized  stand- 
ard, be  put  to  death — the  emotionally 
immature,  the  borderline  mentally  re- 
tarded, those  psychologically  domi- 
nated— but  not  physically  coerced — by 
another,  first  offenders  misled  by  com- 
panions and  too  inexperienced  in  the 
ways  of  crime  to  foresee  the  risk  of  death. 

Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  age 
qualification — under  18 — the  mitigating 
factors  are  so  worded  sis  to  invite  jury 
discretion  and  thereby  produce  the  same 
random,  discriminatory,  and  unJust  pat- 
tern of  executions  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  said  constitutes  cruel  and  im- 
iisual  punishment  in  violation  of  the 
eighth  amendment.  As  Chief  Justice 
Burger's  dissenting  opinion  In  Furman 
against  Georgia  emphasized : 

The  factors  which  determine  whether  the 
sentence  of  death  Is  the  appropriate  penalty 
in  particular  cases  are  too  complex  to  be 
compressed  within  the  limits  of  a  simple 
formula.  408  U.S.  at  401. 

Similarly,  S.  1401  invites  juiy  nulllflca- 
tion.  Jurors  sitting  to  determine  guilt 
may  vote  for  acquittal,  because  of  their 
lack  of  control  over  the  penalty  and 
their  belief  that  a  defendant,  though 
guilty,  does  not  deserve  to  die. 

Recent  descriptions  of  capital  punish- 
ment as  it  is  practiced  in  the  United 
States  have  destroyed  the  comforting  as- 
sumption that  modem  methods  of  killing 
are  somehow  more  humane  than  the  rack 
and  the  thumbscrew. 

Witnesses  of  electrocutions  and  hang- 
ings have  described  the  agonized  final 
struggle  for  life,  often  lasting  for  several 
minutes.  As  Warden  Lewis  Lawes  of 
Sing  Sing  said: 

The  body  leaps  as  if  to  break  the  strong 
leather  starps  that  hold  it.  Sometimes  a  thin 
gray  wisp  of  smoke  pushes  itself  out  from 
under  the  helmet  that  holds  the  head  elec- 
trode, followed  by  the  faint  odour  of  burning 
flesh  .  .  .  the  cords  of  the  neck  stand  out 
like  steel  bands. 

Prison  wardens  like  Lawes  and  Clinton 
Duffy  of  San  Quentin.  have  led  the  fight 
against  the  death  penalty  partly  because 
they  have  seen  It  Inflicted,  and  know 
that  all  of  us  are  ultimately  the  victims 
of  Its  barbarity.  One  wonders  how  many 
Juries  would  sentence  a  man  to  death— 
and  how  many  legislators  would  vote  for 
capital  punislunent — if  they  were  re- 
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quired  to  watch  or  take  part  in  the  exe- 
cution. 

Defending  the  perpetrators  of  one  of 
the  most  vicious  murders  In  our  history 
50  years  ago,  Clarence  Darrow  assigned 
capital  punishment  to  the  cruel  past.  He 
could  not  know  that  one  of  the  lives  he 
saved  would  later  be  dedicated  to  help- 
ing others,  as  a  subject  for  medical  ex- 
periments, as  a  hospital  worker,  and  as 
an  organizer  of  prison  education  and  re- 
habilitation. Darrow  said: 

I  am  pleading  for  the  future.  I  am  plead- 
ing for  a  time  when  hatred  and  cruelty  will 
not  control  the  hearts  of  men,  when  we  can 
learn  by  reason  and  Judgment  and  under- 
standing and  faith  that  all  life  is  worth 
saving,  and  that  mercy  is  the  highest  at- 
rlbute  of  man. 

I  ask  all  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
legislate  for  that  future,  to  work  against 
and  vote  against  S.  1401.  and  to  defeat 
any  attempt  to  restore  the  death  penalty 
for  Federal  crimes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  what  we 
are  talking  about  here  today,  I  believe, 
is  deterrent  to  crime.  I  want  briefly  to 
discuss  another  aspect  which  I  think, 
while  ancillary  to  the  issue  at  hand,  is 
also  equally  important. 

Mr.  President,  as  Senators  are  aware, 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Randolph  Hearst 
has  been  kidnaped  and  is  currently  be- 
ing held  for  ransom.  By  the  terms  of  the 
ransom,  Mr.  Hearst  has  given  away  more 
than  $2  million  worth  of  food. 

Everyone  sjTnpathizes  with  Mr.  Hearst, 
and  we  imderstand  his  wish  to  exhaust 
every  possibihty  in  his  efforts  to  procure 
the  return  of  his  daughter.  Nonetheless, 
his  actions,  tumed  solely  at  saving  his 
daughter,  will  not  prevent  further  ab- 
ductions of  this  nature  and  may,  in  fact, 
encourage  them. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  this  kid- 
naping could  serve  as  a  prototype  for  a 
rash  of  similar  crimes.  The  Senate  can, 
and  in  my  view,  should  vote  to  increase 
the  punishment  for  this  crime.  However, 
there  Is  additional  action  that  could  be 
taken  which  would  serve  £is  an  effective 
deterrent  to  future  incidents  similar  to 
the  Hearst  kidnaping.  This  action  would 
substantially  remove  the  motivation  for 
such  crimes. 

TiUe  18,  section  12C2  of  the  United 
States  Code  entitled  "Ransom  Money" 
provides  as  follows : 

Whoever  receives,  possesses,  or  disposes  of 
any  money  or  other  property,  or  any  portion 
thereof,  which  has  at  any  time  been  delivered 
as  ransom  or  reward  In  connection  with  a 
violation  of  section  1201  of  thU  title  (kid- 
naping), knowing  the  same  to  be  money  or 
property  which  has  been  at  any  time 
delivered  as  such  ransom  or  reward,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 

I  have  this  day  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Attorney  General  inquiring  as  to  whether 
he  considers  this  criminal  statute  ap- 
pUcable  to  those  who  accepted  the  food 
distributed  by  Mr.  Hearst  knowing  It  to 
be  ransom  property.  If  the  Attorney 
General  considers  this  statute  appU- 
cable  to  these  people,  I  have  asked  him 
to  advise  me  as  to  what  action  he  plans 
to  take  with  regard  to  enforcing  it. 

It  appears  obvious  that  If  the  law  is  ap- 
pUed  as  the  statute  seems  to  have  been 
intended,  then  the  so-called  poor  per- 


sons designated  to  receive  the  food  would 
be  actively  prohibited  from  accepting  it. 
It  is  patently  obvious  that  this  food  dis- 
tribution scheme  does  not  have  as  Its 
main  purpose  the  feeding  of  the  needy. 
No  test  of  "need"  was  apphed  to  the 
recipients.  It  is  a  radical  political  de- 
mand intended  to  wage  propaganda 
warfare  against  the  social  system  of  our 
country.  At  the  same  time,  it  imposes  a 
terrible  financial  penalty  against  a  law- 
abiding  family,  not  to  speak  of  the  emo- 
tional and  physical  risks  involved.  Those 
who  accept  food  that  is  paid  out  in  ran- 
som are  degrading  themselves  and  this 
Nation.  It  appears  to  me  that  they  are 
also  breaking  the  law  and  should  be 
prosecuted. 

AppUcation  of  the  statute  I  have  cited 
would  make  such  extortion  demands 
impracticable  and  would  make  future 
attempts  less  likely.  Our  sympathies  go 
out  for  the  Hearst  family,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  greatest  comfort  in  their  suffer- 
ing would  be  the  realization  that  every 
possibility  in  the  effort  to  deter  future 
tragedies  is  being  pursued. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  aforementioned 
letter  to  the  Attorney  General  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows : 

March  12. 1974. 
Hon.  William  B.  Saxbe, 
The  Attorney  General, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Bill:  As  I  am  certain  you  are  well 
aware,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Randolph  Hearst 
is  currently  being  held  for  ransom.  The  terms 
of  the  ransom  provide  that  large  amounts 
of  food  be  given  by  Mr.  Hearst  to  certain 
persons.  Reportedly,  more  than  two  million 
dollars  worth  of  food  has  been  distributed 
to  date. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  poesl- 
blUty  of  this  tragic  kidnaping  serving  as  a 
protoype  for  a  rash  of  similar  crimes  across 
the  country.  However,  it  appears  that  there 
are  certain  criminal  sanctions  available 
which,  to  my  knowledge,  have  not  been  en- 
forced in  this  case.  It  would  seem  that  if  this 
criminal  statute  were  applicable  to  the  Hearst 
case,  and  if  it  were  enforced.  It  would  serve 
as  an  effective  deterrent  to  future  inci- 
dents of  this  nature. 

18  U.S.C.A.  i  1202,  Ransom  money,  provides 
as  follows : 

"Whoever  receives,  possesses,  or  disposes 
of  any  money  or  other  property,  or  any  por- 
tion thereof,  which  has  at  any  time  been 
delivered  as  ransom  or  reward  in  connection 
with  a  violation  of  section  1201  of  this  title 
(kidnaping),  knowing  the  same  to  be  money 
or  property  which  has  been  at  any  time  de- 
livered as  such  ransom  or  reward,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both." 

I  would  appreciate  your  considering  the 
above  statute  and  advising  me  as  to  whether, 
in  your  estimation,  it  is  applicable  to  those 
who  have  knowingly  accepted  the  food  dis- 
tributed by  Mr.  Hearst.  If  you  consider  the 
statute  to  be  applicable,  I  would  also  appre- 
ciate your  advising  me  as  to  what  action  you 
plan  to  take  with  regard  to  enforcing  It. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

Jesse. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  armoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  oill  (H.R.  6119)  for  the  re- 
hef  of  Arturo  Robles. 


ORDER    FOR    CONSIDERATION    OF 
CERTAIN  BILLS  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier today,  the  Senate  gave  unanimous 
consent  to  a  schedule  which  was  laid 
down  to  begin  on  Tuesday  next,  March 
19,  at  which  time  the  pending  business 
would  have  been  the  c(.mpaign  finance 
bill. 

In  view  of  the  circumstances  which 
have  developed  since,  and  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Republican  leadership, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  disposition  of  the  pend- 
ing bill,  that  S.  1541,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  reform  of  congressional  procedures 
with  respect  to  the  enactment  of  fiscal 
measures;  to  provide  ceilings  on  Fed- 
eral expenditures  and  the  national  debt, 
and  so  forth,  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered.    

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
disposition  of  S.  1541,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  354,  the 
so-called  no-fault  insurance  bill,  pro- 
vided it  is  ready  and  the  reports  are 
available. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  reports  are  available  and  the  bill 
is  ready  for  discussion,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  in  turn  be  followed  by 
S.  3044,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971.  and  so  forth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  ask  that  the  Senate  give  the  lead- 
ership a  little  flexibility  so  that  if  diffi- 
culties occur  which  we  carmot  foresee  at 
this  time,  we  may  be  able  to  shift  the 
bills  around  in  a  fashion  which  will  keep 
the  Senate  busy  facing  up  to  its  respon- 
sibilities. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.. 
BUCKLEY,  AND  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  des- 
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Ignees  have  been  recognized,  th4  follow- 
ing Senators  be  recognized  ea<^  for  15 
minutes  and  in  the  order  stated:  Sena- 
tors Harry  F.  Btro,  Jr..  Buc^t,  and 
Robert  C  Byrd  *' 

The  PRESIDiNG  OFFICER.  |without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  I 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT  qn.Ti,  S. 
1401,  TOMORROW  | 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  I^esldent, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at^e  con- 
clusion of  the  aforementioned  omers,  the 
Senate  resume  the  considerition  of 
S.  1401.  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Iwithout 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


i 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesldent, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  theaiour  of 
10  a.m.  tomorrow.  I 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

have  been  recognized  under  the  standing 
order,  the  following  Senators  will  be  rec- 
ognized, each  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes and  in  the  order  stated:  Senators 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Buckley,  and  Robert 
C.  Byrd. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned orders,  the  Senate  will  resiune  the 
consideration  of  S.  1401,  the  mandatory 
death  penalty  bill.  Yea-and-nay  votes  are 
expected  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  pending 
question  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  Is  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  to  S.  1401. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Claair. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
Ident,  I  move  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  the 
hour  of  10  a.m.,  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5:49 
p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Wednesday,  March  13,  1974,  at  10 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  12,  1974: 

Depabtment  of  Justice 

John  T.  Plerpont,  Jr.,  of  Missouri,  to  be 
V.S.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of 
Missouri  for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

John  L.  Buck,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  middle  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Reap- 
pointment.) 
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JAMES     E.     WELLS.     OP     pfrROIT, 
TESTIFIES  AGAINST  FORqlD  BUS- 


ING 


:t 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUl 

or  lucazcAir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENT^nVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  19H 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  m  Febru- 
ary, I  had  the  privilege  of  testi#ing  be- 
fore the  Senate  Subcommittee  o^  Consti- 
tutional Rights  of  the  Senate  C(^nmittee 
on  the  Judiciary  relative  to  dsnstitu- 
tlonal  amendments  to  prohibit  forced 
busing  of  schoolchildren.  Jamei  Wells, 
of  Detroit,  also  testified  durii||!  those 
hearings  and  made  a  very  sodf  state- 
ment on  behalf  of  Liberty  Lobbslcn  this 
topic :  I 

Forced  Busing  op  ScHOOLCHiiJhzN 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  me  Com- 
mittee: I  am  James  E.  Wells,  an  attorney 
from  Detroit,  Mich.  I  have  revesented 
Neighborhood  AcadMxUes,  Pontlac.  liVch.,  the 
so-called  freedom-of-cholce  schooS-  I  am 
also  a  special  consultant  for  Llbern  Lobby, 
and  appreciate  this  opportunity  tof  present 
the  views  of  Liberty  Lobby's  20,00€gmember 
Board  of  Policy,  and  also  to  appear  ^  behalf 
of  the  approximately  quarter  mllUoA  readers 
of  Its  monthly  legislative  report|  Liberty 
Letter.  1 

The  Pontlac  School  District  wbs 
fected  by  a  school  busing  declsloi 
Enrollment  In  the  public  scbc 
dropped  dramatically  that  year,  whl 
school  enrollment  Increased  sut 
The  white  population  began  to 
within  the  school  boundaries  to  cft'her  dis- 
tricts. NAACP  predicted  that  w|ihln  five 
years,  the  city  of  Pontlac  would  r#ert  to  a 
substantially  segregated  school  q^Btem  by 
reason  of  "white  flight."  BnroUm^t  In  the 
Nelghbortiood  Academies  totaled  i|)0  at  the 
height  of  the  busing  dispute  in  Postiac,  and 
by  the  fall  of  1972,  the  enrollment  tilkd  dimin- 
ished to  10.  This  fact  was  reaecte<£ln  a  sur- 
vey of  the  chUdren  in  the  Pontlac  fTelghbor- 
hood  Academies.  It  Indicated  thi^  73%  of 
the  enroUees  had  moved  with  theil  families 
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or  had  been  transferred  by  their  families  to 
other  school  districts,  often  In  other  states. 

The  busing  situation  In  Pontlac  (and  many 
other  communities)  has  been  further  com- 
plicated by  gasoline  shortages.  The  Board  of 
Education  required  an  additional  106  buses 
to  transport  students  for  racial  Integration 
within  the  district.  These  buses  use  more 
than  1,500  gallons  of  gasoline  dally.  When 
stored  gas  supplies  fell  short  recently,  the 
school  buses  were  flUed  at  local  service  sta- 
tions with  consequent  line-ups.  delays,  and 
frustrations  to  the  schools  and  citizens  In 
the  area.  Thus.  In  thousands  of  school  dis- 
tricts, there  Is  some  basis.  In  fact,  for  the 
popular  opinion  that  conservation  of  des- 
perately needed  gasoline  has  not  been  allowed 
to  Interfere  with  the  socially-orientated  goals 
of  the  Nation's  social  planners.  It  Is  further 
noteworthy  that  on  Jan.  6.  1974,  the  Director 
of  Transportation  of  the  Pontlac  School  Dis- 
trict announced  that  supplies  of  gasoline  to 
the  schools  were  exhausted,  and  that  the 
school  bvisee  would  be  filled  by  local  flUlng 
stations  In  competition  with  the  public,  since 
the  school  would  pay  the  prevailing  retail  gas 
price. 

8.  1737,  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  tends  to  answer  the  questions  raised  by 
the  VS.  Supreme  Court  In  Swann  v.  Char- 
lotte-Mecklenburg— Board  of  Education, 
There  was  some  confusion  on  the  part  of  the 
Court  as  to  whether  the  plain  language  of 
the  proviso  In  Sec.  2000c(b)  and  2000c-6  said 
what  It  meant,  or  meant  what  it  said.  Con- 
gress there  said : 

"Desegregation  means  the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  and  within  such 
schools  without  regard  to  their  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  but  'desegrega- 
tion' shaU  not  mean  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  in  order  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance.  .  .  .  Nothing  herein  shall 
empower  any  of&clal  or  court  of  the  United 
States  to  Issue  any  order  seeking  to  achieve 
a  racial  balance  in  any  school  by  requiring 
the  transportation  of  pupils  or  students  from 
one  school  to  another  or  one  school  district 
to  another  In  order  to  achieve  such  racial 
balance,  or  otherwise  enlarge  the  existing 
power  of  the  court  to  Insure  compliance 
with  constitutional  standards." 

This  bUl  shoiUd  clarify  the  matter  for  the 
Court.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Court 
interpreted  the  legislative  history  of  the  Act 
to  Indicate  "that  Congress   was  concerned 


that  the  Act  might  be  read  as  creating  a  right 
of  action  under  the  14th  Amendment  In 
the  situation  of  so-called  defacto-segrega- 
tlon.  .  .  ."  The  legislative  history  of  this  bill, 
together  with  Its  reference  In  S.  1737  to  the 
Court's  jvirlsdiction.  should  leave  no  room 
for  doubt  of  the  bill's  Intent.  Nevertheless, 
discussion  on  this  point  Is  necessary  In  the 
history  of  S.  1737.  since  the  Court  previously 
has  questioned  whether  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
did  "withdraw  from  courts  historic  equitable 
remedial  powers." 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  reviewing  cases  In- 
volving the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of 
1942.  announced  the  following  doctrine  "un- 
less a  statute  in  so  many  words,  or  by  a 
necessary  and  Inescapable  Inference,  restricts 
the  scope  of  equity  that  jurisdiction  Is  to  be 
recognized  and  applied."  This  doctrine  was 
based  upon  a  dictum  casually  written  In  an 
1836  opinion.  Brown  v.  Swann.  10  Peters  497, 
603.  The  extension  of  this  doctrine  of  doubt- 
ful origin  Into  school  busing  has  been  disas- 
trous. School  busing  has  become  punitive  in 
character,  since  Its  benefits  have  been  con- 
sidered negligible  or  non-existent  by  educa- 
tional authorities.  The  1836  opinion  also 
stated  that  "equity  will  be  converted  by  the 
section  Into  an  assistant  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  penalty;  which  has  never  been  its 
province."  In  order  that  our  traditional  check 
and  balance  system  shall  not  be  discarded  by 
Judicial  misunderstanding,  this  amendment 
to  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (S.  1737) 
seems  appropriate. 

This  bill  should  further  remedy  not  only 
the  wastage  of  gasoline  in  the  transportation 
of  students  to  achieve  social  policy  by  Judi- 
cial decree,  but  may  well  prevent  further 
resegregatlon  of  existing  desegregated  dis- 
tricts by  eliminating  the  need  felt  by  some 
parents  to  remove  from  the  conununity. 
Those  who  have  taken  the  view  that  they 
wUl  not  conserve  the  fuel  in  this  critical  time, 
when  school  buses  are  running,  may  alter 
their  views  upon  passage  of  this  bill. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  national  policy 
In  a  time  of  crisis  must  override  far-reach- 
ing social  planning  schemes  where  reinforced 
by  Judicial  edict  based  upon  Judicial  "mis- 
understanding." 

It  is  the  combined  Judgment  of  Liberty 
Lobby  and  the  vast  majority  of  citizens  as 
shown  In  aU  polls  that  busing  of  scho<d  chU- 
dren to  create  a  racial  balance  has  proved  to 
be  a  punitive  act  agahist  the  best  education 
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of  children.  We  believe  that  the  passage  of 
S.  1737  or  slmUar  legislation  will  take  care  of 
Congressional  opposition  to  a  Constitutional 
Amendment  against  busing,  and  yet  fill  the 
legal  vacuum  needed  to  stop  the  useless  and 
unnecessary  busing  of  chUdren  away  from 
their  neighborhood  schools — and  against 
their  parents'  wishes. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to 
appear  today  and  to  present  our  views. 


SENATOR  MOSS  ADDRESSES  MON- 
TANA DEMOCRATIC  CENTRAL 
COMMITTEE 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1974 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  Montanans  honored  the 
Democratic  members  of  their  legisla- 
tive assembly. 

They  were  privileged  to  have  as  their 
speaker  the  junior  Senator  from  Utah, 
Mr.  Moss. 

Ted  Moss  is  one  of  Montana's  best 
friends  In  the  Senate.  As  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  he  has  demonstrated  an 
effective  interest  in  the  problems  of 
Montana,  concerned  as  we  are  with  en- 
ergy and  our  land  and  water  resources. 

I  respect  him.  I  am  proud  to  be  one 
of  his  colleagues.  I  know  my  colleagues 
will  be  interested,  as  I  was,  to  read  his 
address:  "It's  Good  To  Be  a  Democrat." 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  address  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It's  Oood  To  Be  a  Democrat 
(Speech  of  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss,  Legisla- 
tive Dinner,  Montana  Democratic  Central 
Committee,    Helena.    Mont.,   February   23. 
1974) 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  In  what  I.  from 
my  vantage  point  In  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, think  of  as  Mansfleld-Metcalf  land.  No 
State  has  sent  to  the  Senate  two  more  re- 
flected Members — ^nor  two  men  whose  friend- 
ship I  value  more  highly.  Mike,  Lee  and  I 
work  practically  in  tandem. 

I  marvel  every  day  at  the  breadth  of  vision 
and  spirit  of  the  majority  leader.  He  Is  in 
there,  quleitly  smd  firmly  moving  through  the 
Senate,  measure  after  measure  of  enormous 
Importance  to  the  entire  country — often  of 
the  entire  world — and  at  the  same  time  he 
does  not  forget  for  a  moment  what  is  happen- 
ing In  Helena,  Butte  and  BUllngs.  When  the 
day  is  done  we  find  that  some  of  the  Nation's 
most  crucial  problems  have  been  solved,  and 
we  find  also  that  the  Forest  Service  reglonsJ 
headquarters  will  not  be  moved  out  of  Mis- 
soula. Sometimes,  it  seems  almost  like  sleight 
of  hand. 

As  for  Lee  Metcalf — I  can  best  tell  you  how 
highly  I  regard  him  by  saying  that  the  Moss- 
Metcalf  voting  record  is  almost  identical.  Lee 
and  I  find  ourselves  on  the  same  side  of  al- 
most every  Issue. 

There  Is  no  better  way  to  get  to  know  a 
man  than  to  flght  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
him  for  something  which  you  both  feel  Is  Im- 
portant. I  can  tell  you  from  firsthand  ex- 
perience that  Lee  Metcalf  is  a  fine  human 
being  and  a  fine  public  servant. 

He  was  protecting  the  little  man  from 
large  corporate  control  back  when  even  to 
talk  of  regulating  windfall  profits  was  to  risk 
censure  as  a  subversive.  He  was  pushing  bills 
*o  protect  our  environment  when  the  word 
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"ecology"  was  almost  unknown.  He  was  fight- 
ing for  decent  health  protection  and  Im- 
proved social  security  benefits  and  better 
working  conditions  long  before  they  became 
so  obviously  necessary  that  even  the  Nixon 
administration  is  espousing  some  of  them. 
Lee  Metcalf  is  a  man  who  has  always  been 
ahead  of  his  times,  and  who  will  stay  ahead. 
I've  worked  on  some  of  our  western  prob- 
lems with  your  energetic  young  Democratic 
Congressman — John  Melcher — the  third  man 
whose  name  begins  with  the  letter  "M" 
in  the  Montana  delegation.  And  let  me  tell 
you,  he  is  someone  of  whom  Montana  can 
be  proud.  He  continues  the  great  Montana 
tradition. 

As  for  Governor  Judge  (Governor,  how 
did  you  ever  get  elected  In  a  State  which 
specializes  in  electing  only  people  whose 
name  begins  with  an  "M"?),  Governor  Judge 
Is  proving  that  despite  his  name  handicap, 
he  Is  running  well — and  running  the  State 
well — and  I  want  to  extend  to  him  a  special 
greeting  tonight  not  only  for  myself,  but 
from  Utah's  great  Democratic  Governor.  Cal 
Rampton.  In  his  tenth  year  Rampton  has 
had  2  years  with  both  Houses.  I  wish  I  could 
call  the  roll  of  Democrats  In  the  State  gov- 
ernment so  long  as  this  In  Utah. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House — in 
whose  honor  we  meet  tonight — I  also  extend 
warm  greetings  from  Utah,  and  from  the 
Utah  State  legislature,  to  you  the  members 
of  the  Montana  State  legislature  who  are 
here  this  evening.  It  Is  appropriate  that  for 
you  this  dinner  Is  being  given.  I  know  well 
the  kind  of  problems  you  are  wrestling  with. 
because  they  are  so  much  like  those  with 
which  we  wrestle  in  Utah. 

And  finally,  may  I  mention  how  glad  I  am 
to  meet  aU  of  the  Democratic  State  party 
leaders  who  are  here — State  chairman  John 
Bartlett.  State  vice  chairman.  Ruth  Carring- 
ton,  national  commltteewoman  Gladys 
Makela  and  national  committeeman,  Leif 
Erickson,  and  members  of  the  central  com- 
mittee, county  chairmen,  district  chairmen, 
and  democratic  workers.  I  know  that  without 
your  efforts.  Montana  would  not  be  so 
superbly  represented  In  both  Washington  and 
Helena. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  be  a  Democrat.  I've 
alwasrs  been  very  satisfied  with  my  choice  of 
a  political  party,  but  I  am  even  more  satis- 
fied today? 

How  about  you? 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  Democratic  party 
with  its  phUosc^hy  of  government  for  the 
benefit  of  all,  and  Its  love  of  Jtistlce  and  hu- 
man decency,  could  ever  have  chosen  and 
elected  a  president  who  would  preside  over 
the  "mission  incredible"  that  we  call  Water- 
gate. 

Many  Republicans  are  still  In  a  state  of 
shock — and  I  don't  blame  them.  Already  18 
of  the  top  Republican  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  In  Washington — men  with 
seven,  eight,  nine  terms  of  service — ^have  an- 
nounced they  would  not  run  again.  Resigna- 
tions are  running  far  ahead  of  1972 — and 
there  are  probably  more  to  come.  Last  week 
the  6th  Congressional  District  in  Michigan — 
Jerry  Ford's  old  district — went  Democratic 
for  the  first  time  since  19101 

Some  of  my  Republican  colleagues  In  the 
Senate  express  their  misgivings  in  one  way 
or  another  almost  every  day.  Even  Barry 
Goldwater  has  been  losing  the  faith — Repub- 
lican faith,  that  Is.  That  thln-reedy  whistling 
you  may  have  heard  last  week  emanated  from 
Republican  headquarters  as,  like  the  small 
boy  passing  the  graveyard,  bolstered  his  spir- 
its after  the  Michigan  returns  of  last  week! 
But  we  Democrats  cannot  afford  one  mo- 
ment of  smugness.  Watergate  has  splashed 
over  on  everyone  who  holds  public  office. 

As  Senator  Blden  of  Delaware  so  aptly  put 
it: 

"Watergate  has  done  for  politicians  what 
the  Boston  strangler  did  for  door-to-door 
salesmen." 
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The  misuse  of  public  Institutions  for  pri- 
vate piower.  the  corruption,  the  meanness  of 
spirit,  the  violation  of  public  trust  which  has 
occurred  In  the  Nixon  administration  on  a 
scale  large  enough  to  very  nearly  become, 
standard  operating  procedure,  has  shaken 
the  American  people  to  the  point  that  all  too 
many  of  them  are  shrugging  their  shoulders 
and  saying: 
•Oh,  well,  all  politicians  do  It." 
First  of  all,  you  and  I  know  all  politicians 
don't  do  it. 

And  secondly,  all  politicians  twe  not  the 
President  of  the  United  States  or  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

But  these  responses  fall  on  deaf  ears. 
Furthermore.  It  Is  not  enough  to  point  out 
that  not  one  elected  official  has  been  indicted 
in  the  Watergate  scandals — that  all  of  the 
culprits  so  far  are  men  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

This  distinction  means  a  great  deal  to 
elected  officials  and  those  who  work  with  us 
in  politics,  but  It  Is  lost  on  far  too  many 
other  people. 

Watergate  Is  a  challenge — It  throws  down 
the  gauntlet  to  every  man  and  woman  who 
holds  public  office,  to  so  conduct  himself, 
to  so  motivate  his  every  action,  that  the 
American  people  will  again  come  to  trust 
and  support  us  as  they  did  before  the  Water- 
gate horror  descended  upon  us.  Being  a 
United  States  Senator,  or  a  member  of  the 
Montana  State  legislature,  has  always  been 
a  hazardous  occupation.  It's  a  high  trapeze 
act  today. 

One  thing  democrats  can  and  should  do  is 
Insist  that  we  reach  all  sides  and  the  bottom 
of  this  tmprecedented  political  scandal.  Only 
then  can  our  political  process  be  fully 
cleansed  and  our  system  of  government  pre- 
served, because  only  then  can  we  take  the 
necessary  action  to  Insure  that  Watergate 
can  never  happen  again. 

We  must  not,  however,  allow  the  Vice 
President,  or  angry  young  men  In  the  White 
House  who  have  been  writing  his  speeches 
for  him,  to  foist  upon  the  public  the  Idea 
that  Watergate  Is  being  kept  alive  only  by 
a  small  and  inspired  group  of  "political 
grudge  fighters"  who  seek  to  exploit  the 
President's  troubles  for  partisanship  advan- 
tage. This  facUe  allegation  Ignores  the  fact 
that  the  Watergate  crimes  have  brought  into 
play  a  number  of  Irreversible  constitutional 
processes,  and  that  the  Justice  Department 
and  tax  courts  and  criminal  courts  and  the 
Impeachment  machinery  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  must  run  the  course  that 
the  constitution  requires. 

The  White  House  Is  also  playing  the  Insist-  ' 
ent  theme:   "It's  popular  to  finish  quickly 
with  Watergate". 

Or  the  event  more  Insistent  one:  "Get  off 
the  President's  back". 

We  Democrats  are  Just  as  tired  of  Water- 
gate as  anybody  else. 

And  the  courts  and  Congress  will  get  off 
the  President's  back  when  he  releases  the 
Watergate -related  t^es  and  other  documents 
which  they  need  to  decide  whether  anybody 
should  have  been  on  the  President's  back  In 
the  first  place. 

The  President  himself  can  bring  an  end  to 
much  of  the  Watergate  nightmare  whenever 
he  wishes. 

These  are  indeed  the  times  which  'try 
men's  souls." 

Everything  seems  to  be  coming  apart  at 
the  seams. 

After  going  through  one  year  of  Water- 
gate (which  we  aU  agree  Is  more  than 
enough)  and  being  well  launched  into  a 
second  year,  we  are  now  facing  a  year,  at 
least,  of  an  energy  crisis. 

The  energy  crisis — and  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration's plans  for  dealing  with  the  long- 
term  problems  of  providing  an  adequate 
energy  supply — has  a  special  significance  for 
Montana.  The  administration  Is  placing  heavy 
reliance  on  vast  Increases  In  coal  produc- 
tion to  achieve  what  Is  regarded  by  many 
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iu    an    unrealistic    goal    of    dome. 
sufficiency  In  energy  by  the  year  1 
Montana  has  an  estimated  43  bll 
of  strlppable  low-sulpbur  coal  ani 
parent  surplus  of  water  nearby.  "^ 
virion  to  set  spinning  the  heads 
looking  for  an  easy  way  out  of  tl 
crisis.  However,  proponents  of  vast 
in   strip  mining  either  haven't  lea; 
old  truth  that  there  Is  no  such  tt 
free  lunch,  or  are  trying  cynically  to 
late  public  opinion,  knowing  full 
someone  elce  v/Ul  be  picking  up  the  t 

Who   will   pay   the   costs  of   8trli_ 
coal?  The  people  of  Montana  and  th    people 
of  other  states  which  have  strlppt  )le  coal 
reserves? 

The  true  costs  of  such  a  program  ire  hn- 
mense. 

First,  consider  the  expense  of  co  verting 
Montana's  agricultural  economy  to  lepend- 
euce  on  coal  and  then  consider  the  t  ct  that 
coal  Is,  after  all,  an  exhaustible  res  urce. 

Next,  consider  the  problems  inht  ent  In 
full-scale  development  of  these  c  al  re- 
serves— development  which  would  ring  a 
great  InHux  of  industrial  plants  seekl  g  sites 
closer  to  energy  sources. 

And  finally,  consider  the  effect  on  he  en- 
vironment of  the  coal  mining  operatl  n. 

MonUna  legislators  have  had  the  U  -eslght 
to  enact  one  of  the  strongest  state  tu-face 
mining  laws  in  the  country.  The  goc  I  work 
of  Lee  Metcalf,  as  chairman  of  the  fui  s  sub- 
committee and  manager  of  the  feder  1  sur- 
face mining  bill  enacted  last  year  ly  the 
Senate,  is  a  triumph  that  I  enjoyed  s  arlng. 
The  federal  bill  on  surface  mining  is  t  e  first 
such  bin  to  pass  m  the  history  of  the  I  mate. 
It  may  not  be  the  best  blU  In  the  y  orld— 
but  it  Is  a  start  at  correcting  a  n  tlonal 
wrong.  And,  as  you  know,  the  Montau  i  Seii- 
ators  led  the  fight. 

This  Federal  bill  would  help  enor  lously 
to  protect  Montana's  environment,  bi  ,  It  is 
clear  that  we  really  know  very  little  )f  the 
total  picture  of  the  effects  of  surface  :  lining 
In  the  west.  There  is  a  great  need  fo  more 
information  on  the  hydrologic  conseq  lences 
of  mining  and  reclamation  operations.  [  con- 
gratulate Governor  Judge  on  the  grea  fore- 
sight and  commitment  to  orderly  pla  inlng, 
which  be  showed  In  seeking  from  the  1  glala- 
tiu'e  a  3-year  moratorium  on  all  allot  ktlons 
of  water  from  the  Yellowstone  River  lasln. 
The  moratorium  will  give  you  time  t  plan 
the  future  of  an  even  more  valuable  ret  lurce, 
water. 

The  energy  crisis  has  been  lowerl  g  Ita 
skies  upon  us  for  some  time,  but  th€   Aral 
embargo  focused  attention  upon  the     hort 
age  with  startling  speed.  That  suddi  mess 
plus  indications  that  the  crisis  is  br:  iglng 
vast  Increases  In  the  profits  of  the  ma.  »r  oil 
companies  have  raised  the  question  i 
minds  of  nukny  people  whether  the 
is  real. 

Let  me  tell  you  It  Is — as  I  undeiltand 
Montana  discovered  first  hand,  In  the  i  cent 
trucker's  strike. 

There  are  two  aspects  of  what  Is  U  )sely 
called  the  "energy  crisis"  which  need 
examined  separately. 
The  first  Is  the  shortage  of  crude  oi 


refined  petroleiun  products  which  the  (  )un- 
try  is  now  engulfed.  Tou  people  here  In  Ion- 
tana  have  been  lucky,  as  have  the  peoi  e  in 
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my  state  of  Utah,  to  be  self-sufficient  In 
of  fuel  and  total  energy  requirements, 
although  most  of  the  rest  of  the  countr 
not  actually  been  cold,  because  of  a 
winter,  the  lines  Into  the  gas  stations 
been  Intolerably  long  in  many  places 
past  few  weeks. 

The  Federal  Energy  Office  has  begu|  an 
independent  audit  of  oU  company  ]  rice, 
profit,  and  supply  records,  which  hope  ully 
will  give  us  more  adequate  and  accurat  as- 
sessment of  the  current  situation.  We  lust 
assure  the  government  of  independent  en- 
ergy information. 

The  current  shorUge  is  the  result  if  a 
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number  of  factors.  Even  without  the  Arab  oil 
embargo,  It  appears  that  there  would  have 
been  serious  spot  shortages  this  winter.  More- 
over, over  the  course  of  the  year  a  shortage 
of  natural  gas  led  to  a  Jump  In  the  demand 
for  oil  and  environmental  regulations  forced 
some  Industries  to  convert  from  coal  to  oil 
as  an  energy  source.  MeanwhUe,  the  govern- 
ment failed  to  plan  adequately  for  the  exist- 
ence of  shortages  or  the  development  of  new 
sources  of  energy. 

As  recently  as  last  May  the  President  de- 
clared that  although  we  have  some  energy 
problems,  there  would  be  no  crisis  until  the 
1980's.  Imports,  mostly  from  the  Mideast, 
were  expected  to  make  up  the  needed  extra 
supply.  Thus,  the  embargo  by  the  Arabs 
turned  a  serious  problem  Into  the  present 
crisis. 

And  now,  even  In  the  crunch  of  an  energy 
crisis,  the  administration  can't  get  together 
on  how  serious  it  Is,  or  what  should  be  done. 
Last  week,  within  24  hours,  Roy  Ash,  the 
budget  director  said  the  energy  crisis  Is  a 
"one  time"  cris'ls  and  will  end  thU  year — 
and  Herbert  Stein,  the  economic  council 
chairman,  was  publicly  critical  of  the  pricing 
policies  of  Bill  Simon — the  energy  czar — 
tlien  both  Ash  and  Stein  disputed  Simon's 
assertions,  that  there  Is  an  energy  crisis.  As 
I  see  It,  not  only  do  we  suffer  from  an  energy 
crisis,  but  we  suffer  a  leadership  crisis  In  an 
executive  branch  totally  unable  to  cope. 

The  rising  cost  of  gasoline  at  the  pump 
does  not  enrich  the  service  station  operators, 
but  Is  simply  a  reflection  of  higher  costs 
which  operators  are  paying  for  gasoline.  No 
one  seems  to  have  an  adequate  explanation, 
however,  of  how  such  steep  price  Increases 
are  Justified  for  the  oU  companies  who  are 
refining  and  distributing  the  gasoline.  Many 
of  us  In  Congress  are  not  convinced  that  the 
rising  price  of  foreign  oil,  necessitates  a 
noiicomlUnt  rising  price  In  domestic  oil. 
We  are  already  Inquiring  more  deeply  into 
the  economics  of  the  oil  and  gas  Industry. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  energy  crisis 
is  the  long-term  problem  of  finding  new 
energy  sources  and  further  developing  exist- 
ing ones  In  order  to  meet  the  constantly 
growing  demand  for  energy.  Various  parts 
of  the  country  will  continue  to  suffer  short- 
ages of  petroleum  products  for  at  least  the 
next  4  or  6  years,  even  If  supplies  of  oU  ar© 
Increased,  because  of  insufficient  refinery 
capacity. 

Unfortunately,  refineries  cannot  be  built 
In  a  day.  Dtxe  to  population  growth,  rising  In- 
comes, and  environmental  controls,  total  en- 
ergy requU-ements  are  rising  at  a  rate  of  4  to 
8  percent  a  year.  Therefore,  in  order  to 
achieve  self-sufficiency  in  energy,  we  must 
find  new  techniques  to  Increase  recovery  rates 
of  oil  and  gas,  build  more  refineries;  and  we 
must  expand  and  develop  new  technologies 
to  develop  new  kinds  of  energy. 

Then  too,  the  consequences  of  the  energy 
conversion  processes  which  accompany  those 
increased  energy  producing  activities  must 
be  carefully  scrutinized.  For  example,  th© 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  report  con- 
cludes that  "water  consumption  and  related 
on-  and  off -site  environmental  Impacts  that 
would  result  from  conversion  of  coal  by 
gasification,  liquefaction,  or  its  use  for  elec- 
tricity generation  could  far  exceed  the  Im- 
pacts from  coal  mining  alone."  (End  of 
quote). 

Equally  Important  as  the  question  of  envl- 
roiunental  Impacts,  are  the  Issues  of  social 
and  economic  Impacts.  The  construction  of  a 
coal  gasification  plant  In  a  small  community 
brings  with  It  enormous  and  difficult  prob- 
lems. Population  hicreases  precede  Increases 
in  tax  revenues  to  the  conimunlty.  Sooner  or 
later  there  comes  the  question  of  how  to  find 
the  capital  required  to  expand  sewage  and 
water  treatment  plants,  schools,  firefighting 
capabilities,  and  the  whole  range  of  govern- 
mental services. 

The  population  Uicreases  also  bring  infla- 
tion, and  the  social  problems  experienced  in 
boom  towns. 
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In  the  end,  I  am  confident,  we  will  find 
responsible  ways  to  use  Montana's  great  coal 
reserves,  and  Utah's  great  coal  reserves,  and 
to  use  other  soiu'ces  of  energy  in  a  respon- 
sible way  to  meet  our  needs.  We  have  In 
America  the  soiurces  of  power  to  make  our 
Nation  self-sufficient  In  energy,  and  we  will 
develop  them  with  typical  American  skUi 
and  determination. 

We  have^earned  (and  learned  the  hard 
way)  the  pitfalls  of  energy  dependence.  But 
we  win,  of  course,  work  through  this  whole 
era  of  crises.  Even  thU  will  end ! 

And  so  with  Watergate!  It  wUl  be  with 
us  for  some  time  yet.  However,  as  trials  are 
completed,  verdicts  are  rendered,  and  ap- 
peals completed,  Nixon  men  wUl  march  off 
to  Jail! 

By  May  or  June  we  should  know  whether 
the  House  will  have  an  Impeachment  resolu- 
tion before  It.  The  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee is  working  now,  on  its  onerous  assign- 
ment, and  should  be  able,  in  a  couple  of 
months,  to  decide  whether  the  Impeachment 
resolution  should  be  sent  to  the  House  floor. 
If  the  Impeachment  resolution  comes  out  of 
committee— and  I  think  It  may— then  the 
whole  House  will  debate  and  vote  on  the 
Issue.  Should  th©  House  vote  Impeachments— 
and  there  Is  no  reliable  head  count  on  this— 
then  the  Senate  would  have  to  alt  as  a  court 
In  Judgment.  This  could  take  the  rest  of  the 
congressional  session. 

But  regardless  of  what  happens,  no  exorcist 
will  ever  be  able  to  purge  Watergate  com- 
pletely from  our  consciousness.  Its  scars  will 
be  on  the  body  politic  for  all  time  to  come. 
So,  I  reiterate,  these  are  "times  that  try 
mens  souls",  but  we  will  work  out  of  them 
as  w©  have  worked  out  of  all  other  hard 
times  la  the  history  of  our  republic.  It 
wUl  take  the  best  we  all  have  to  give — but 
surely  we  ar©  all  willing  to  glv©  our  best. 
Those  of  us  who  are  public  officials — who 
have  asked  for  th©  public  trust — have  to 
give  more  than  our  best — the  people  ask  it 
of  us,  and  they  have  th©  right  to. 

As  we  clean  the  Augean  stables  in  the 
White  House,  we  Democrats  must  collectively 
be  HerciUes.  Our  party  as  It  had  In  desperate 
depression  30'8  and  the  World  War  II  holo- 
caust, will  arise  to  thla  very  demanding 
occasion. 

May  I  say  that  Montana  is  showing  the 
way  with  a  great  Democratic  Governor,  Dem- 
ocratic Senate  and  House,  and  three  out  of 
four  Democrats  in  Congress! 


JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OP   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5.  1974 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  end  of 
the  93d  Congress,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  be  diminished  by  the  loss 
of  one  of  its  most  dedicated  and  consci- 
entious Members,  the  Honorable  Julia 
Butler  Hansen  of  Washington  State. 
Mrs.  Hansen  has  decided  to  retire  after 
almost  four  decades  of  service  to  her 
counti-y  in  Federal,  State  and  city 
positions. 

Mrs.  Hansen  has  been  a  pioneer  in  the 
Congress,  attaining  positions  of  author- 
ity previously  unheard  of  for  a  woman. 
She  has  represented  the  interests  of  her 
constituents  not  only  in  matters  of  local 
interest,  but  in  the  long-range  needs  of 
environmental  concern,  energy  resources, 
education  and  others  vital  to  the  welfare 
of  all  Americans. 

It  has  been  an  honor  to  serve  with  Con- 
gresswoman  Hansen  during  her  14  years 
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In  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  I 
wish  her  every  happiness  in  the  years 
ahead.  I  know  the  people  of  Washington 
State  will  continue  to  benefit  from  her 
wisdom  and  experience  in  pubUc  affairs. 


LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  TITLE  XI 
OP  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 


HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 

OF   CEOaCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Ttiesdav.  March  12.  1974 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  January  29  I  mtroduced  legislation 
which  would  amend  title  XI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  repeal  the  provision  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organizations. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  Record  a 
letter  I  received  from  the  president  of  the 
Medical  Association  of  Georgia  which 
outlines  the  dangers  of  this  law  and  why 
it  should  be  repealed: 

Medical  Association  of  Georgia, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  February  28,  1974. 
Hon.  Dawson  ICathis, 

Member  of  Congress,  Cannon  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Repeesentative  Mathis:  In  the  dis- 
cussions with  you  recently,  the  Medical 
Association  of  Georgia  delegation  indicated 
to  you  our  interest  in  seeking  your  support 
for  the  repeal  of  Section  249F  of  P.L.  92-603 
(the  PSRO  law) .  As  you  can  well  understand, 
considerable  time  and  thoughtful  study  has 
gone  into  our  decision  to  seek  repeal  of  the 
PSRO  law.  In  the  comments  that  follow,  we 
wish  to  briefly  describe  to  you  our  basis  for 
opposing  Implementation  of  this  onerous 
law. 

Although  medical  records  have  been  made 
available  to  Insurors,  peer  review  organiza- 
tions and  others  on  a  selective  basis  and  ordi- 
narily with  the  consent  of  the  patient,  the 
wholesale  Intrusion  of  government  into 
confidential  medical  records  is  now  threat- 
ened. The  PSRO  law  (Section  llS5(b)  (3-4), 
Title  11  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  provides 
for  an  unprecedented  invasion  of  privacy. 
lliere  is  even  an  implication  that  private 
patients  records  may  be  scrutinized  to  as- 
sure that  the  same  quality  of  care  is  being 
provided  to  them  as  to  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid patients.  No  protection  is  available  to  the 
unsuspecting  patient.  He  is  neither  consulted 
nor  allowed  the  privilege  of  refusing  to  release 
his  personal  medical  records. 

In  establishing  certain  criteria  (Sec.  1155 
(a)(l)(AftC))  and  requring  the  develop- 
ment of  norms  (Sec.  115S(a)  (1)  (b) ),  the 
PSRO  law  places  physicians  into  an  In- 
tellectual straight  Jacket.  No  longer  will  the 
practicing  physician  be  able  to  use  his  own 
best  Judgment,  based  on  years  of  study  and 
clinical  experience,  to  determine  a  patient's 
condition  and  the  treatment  necessary  for 
cure.  The  physician  must  now  face  the  In- 
timidation of  retroactive  review  of  his  Judg- 
ment— Monday  morning  quarter-backing  at 
its  worst.  The  reviewer  bases  his  Judgment 
not  on  observation  and  examination  of  the 
patient,  but  on  whether  there  was  compli- 
ance with  community  standards  of  health 
care,  a  meeting  of  the  norms  required  for 
a  particular  diagnosis,  and  a  satisfaction  of 
criteria  more  concerned  with  the  cost  of 
care  than  the  needs  of  the  patient. 

Physicians  will  be  encouraged  to  practice 
medicine  by  the  PSRO  "cookbook"  in  order 
that  they  can  be  assured  of  payment  for 
their  sendees  and  of  protection  from  mal- 
pracUce  sxUt.  Either  malpractice  actions  will 
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be  greatly  stlmiUated  or  an  increased  practice 
of  "defensive  medicine"  will  occur  as  physi- 
cians are  forced  to  work  under  the  PSRO's 
standards,  noinns  and  criteria. 

Implicit  In  the  tremendous  scientific  ad- 
vances made  by  American  medicine  over  the 
past  several  decades  has  been  the  dedicated 
effort  of  physicians  working  In  their  labora- 
tory, hospital  or  office  unfettered  by  govern- 
ment guidelines,  rules  and  regxilations.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Imposition  of  PSRO  on 
practicing  physicians  will  severely  limit  their 
ability  and  their  interest  in  advancing  new 
techniques  or  innovative  therapy.  Peer  pres- 
sure resulting  from  the  imposition  of  com- 
munity standards,  the  necessity  to  conform 
with  HEW's  PSRO  criteria,  and  the  admoni- 
tion to  comply  with  PSRO  developed  norms 
will  all  serve  to  inhibit  the  physician's  will- 
ingness to  consider  new  concepts  In  medical 
practice.  Not  <mly  would  th©  incentive  be 
lost,  but.  Indeed,  there  might  Ije  a  disincen- 
tive or  even  a  penalty  attached  to  medieal 
practice  not  complying  with  HEW's  and  the 
PSRO's  standards,  criteria  and  norms.  Not 
only  the  threat  of  financial  loss  due  to  denial 
of  payment  for  claims,  but  a  threat  of  mal- 
practice would  hang  over  any  physician 
attempting  innovative  methods  in  his  prac- 
tice. Acceptance  of  change  is  difficult  for  any 
organization  but  Imagine  the  resistance  of  a 
governmental  organization  such  as  a  PSRO 
to  changes  in  medical  treatment.  History  re- 
cords many  instances  of  medical  discoveries 
being  ridiculed  and  rejected  by  the  discov- 
erer's fellow  physicians.  What  could  be  ex- 
pected from  a  bureaucracy  the  likes  of  HEW 
and  PSRO? 

There  wUl  obviously  be  a  significant  In- 
crease in  the  overall  cost  of  health  care  de- 
livery with  the  advent  o_  PSRO's  Just  in  the 
Increased  HEW  central  and  regional  state  and 
local  bureaucracies  required.  However,  a  more 
subtle  factor  will  also  be  at  work  among  the 
medical  community.  Phjrslcians,  today,  are 
very  often  accused  of  practicing  "defensive 
medicine"  in  their  attempt  to  protect  them- 
selves from  a  malpractice  suit.  This  most 
often  is  exemplified  by  the  ordering  of  lab 
and  other  test  procediures  to  assure  them- 
selves, as  much  as  possible,  of  the  accuracy 
of  their  diagnosis.  If,  in  addition  to  this, 
medical  doctors  comply  with  all  the  norms 
of  PSRO  in  (Mder  to  assure  that  they  practice 
medicine  acceptable  to  HEW,  there  will  un- 
doubtedly occur  a  significant  Increase  In  the 
cost  of  medical  care.  The  PSRO's  norms  will 
serve  as  a  minimum  base  for  patient  care  re- 
gardless of  a  particular  patient's  need  for  the 
services,  thereby  causing  physicians  to  order 
tests  and  procedures  which  they  ordinarily 
would  not. 

As  the  cost  of  nodical  care  is  driven  up  by 
the  increased  bureaucracy  and  forced  compli- 
ance with  the  PSRO's  norms,  a  point  will  be 
reached  at  which  the  question  of  fund  allo- 
cation wiU  be  raised.  If  limited  funds  are 
available  for  medical  care,  and  its  cost  has 
been  driven  up,  then  following  HEW  logic, 
which  can  be  currently  seen  in  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  practices,  cost  control  will  have  to 
be  Imposed.  This  t^^pe  of  control  would  prob- 
ably be  in  the  areas  of  limitations  on  elective 
boGpital  admissions  and  restrictions  on  phy- 
slclan-patlent  encounters.  Such  limitations 
and  restrictions  are  already  in  effect  in  Cali- 
fornia and  other  areas  where  the  cost  of 
Medicaid  has  strained  the  state  budget.  This 
sort  of  rationing  of  medical  services  will  be 
greatly  detrimental  to  those  under  the  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  programs,  since  the  aged 
and  the  poor  are  the  ones  who  are  usually  in 
greatest  need  of  medical  care. 

Another  factor  which  may  well  reduce  the 
availability  of  physicians  to  provide  medical 
car©  Is  the  massive  Input  of  physician  time 
that  the  PSRO's  will  require  In  order  to  func- 
tion. Medical  doctors  will  be  spending  a  great 
deal  of  time  reviewing  medical  services  rather 
than  being  on  the  firing  line  providing  care 
to  their  patients. 
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In  conclusion,  we  would  point  out  that  the 
physicians'  concern  is  not  so  much  for  the 
effect  that  it  will  have  on  us  but  rather  on 
the  damaging  effect  the  PSBO  law  will  have 
on  patient  care.  Tlie  threat  of  loss  of  con- 
fidentiality of  medical  records,  of  forced  com- 
pliance to  a  "medical  cookbook,"  disincen- 
tives for  medical  innovations,  of  increasing 
rather  than  controlled  costs  and  of  rationing 
of  medical  services  Is  very  real.  Action  by 
Congress  Is  needed  now  before  it  is  too  late, 
before  our  private  enterprise  system  of  medi- 
cine is  destroyed.  The  dangers  of  PSRO  are 
dangers  for  every  American.  I  urge  you  to 
help  us,  not  Just  the  physicians,  but  all 
Americans. 

PSRO  is  a  bad  law.  It  shoulc*.  be  repealed. 

Thank  you  for  your  help. 
Sincerely, 

Chakles  E.  Bohux.  M.D., 

President. 


THE  GREAT  PROTEIN  ROBBERY: 
NO.  15 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  12,  1974 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  support 
continues  to  grow  for  legislation  to  es- 
tablish a  200-mile  interim  fish  conserva- 
tion zone  off  our  shores  to  preserve  and 
protect  our  valuable  marine  resources. 
The  Studds-Magnuson  bill,  H.R.  8665, 
now  has  72  cosponsors  in  the  House  and 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  announce  the  date 
of  hearings  soon.  Many  people  in  both 
the  public  and  private  sectors  believe 
that  we  must  begin  to  conserve  and  pro- 
tect our  marine  resources  because  they 
represent  a  valuable  source  of  protein. 
We  all  need  the  protection  of  a  200-mile 
fish  conservation  rone  so  that  we  can 
regulate  the  taking  of  these  resources  to 
insure  the  continuation  of  the  individual 
species  for  generations  to  come.  I  am 
encouraged  by  the  reafiBrmation  by  the 
New  England  Governors'  Conference  of 
support  for  this  200-mile  legislation  at 
their  February  meeting.  I  include  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  text  of  the 
Governors'  resolution: 

Resolution 

Whereas,  the  virtual  extinction  of  New 
England's  offshore  fisheries  resources  by  for- 
eign factory  vessels  is  a  clear  and  present 
danger  to  the  region's  commercial  fishing 
industry:  and 

Whereas,  the  continued  exploitation  cf  this 
irreplacable  natural  resource  threatens  the 
stability  of  the  region's  marine  environment; 
and 

Whereas  the  need  for  intelligent  manage- 
ment of  New  England's  marine  resources  re- 
quires the  extension  of  Jurisdiction  over  liv- 
ing marine  resources  beyond  the  present  12- 
mile  limit; 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  New 
England  Governors'  Conference  hereby  urges 
the  New  England  Congressional  Delegation 
and  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  lend  their  full  support  to 
passage  of  emergency  legislation  which 
would  extend  fisheries  jurisdiction  aoo  miles 
from  our  nation's  shoreline  or  to  the  one 
hundred  fathom  curve.  We  are  convinced 
this  policy  is  essential  to  both  the  health 
of  our  regional  maritime  eccnomy  and  our 
nation's  ecological  balance. 

Kennth  M.  Curtis.  Governor  of  Maine; 
Dcauce  C.  Davis.  Governor  of  Ver- 
mcat;    Frank    Licht,    Governor    of 
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Rhode  Island;  Thomas  J.  Mesl  U, 
Governor  of  Connecticut;  Walter  R. 
Peterson,  Oovemor  of  New  Hai  p' 
shire;  Francis  W.  Sargent;  Oover  or 
of  BCassacbusetts. 


JULIA  BXJTLER  HANSEN 


HON.  GUNN  McKAY 

or    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVfS 


Tuesday,  March  5,  1974 


reek 
frith 


the 
are 


es- 


Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
I  had  a  pleasant  visit  in  my  office 
Mr.  Marvin  Franklin,  former  acting  lom- 
missioner  at  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Afi  lirs. 
Mr.  Franklin  has  been  involved  witl 
Indians  most  of  his  life,  and  then 
few  men  in  Washington  more  fan  liar 
with  their  needs  and  problems.  Di  ing 
the  course  of  our  discussion,  we  t£  ked 
about  the  announced  retirement  of  '.  «p 
resentative  Julia  Butler  Hansen,  a  id  I 
thought  Mr.  Franklin's  remarks  wer 
pecially  pertinent. 

Mr.  Franklin  told  me: 

The  Indians  trusted  Jitlia   Hansen 
than   anyone   In   Congress,   they   knew 
word  was  good,  and  they  hate  to  see  hi 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  respect  which  th« 
dians  have  for  Mrs.  Hansen  is  typic 
the  support  she  has.  Her  thorougl 
and  dedication  on  the  Interior  A; 
priations  Subcommittee  have  earne 
the  respect  of  every  department  w: 
the  subcommittee's  vast  responsibil| 

When  I  became  a  member  of 
Hansen's    subcommittee    a    little 
than  a  year  ago,  I  was  not  sure  w 
expect.  One  thing  immediately 
clear:    witnesses   should   never 
that  Mrs.  Hansen  is  a  frail  or  a 
chairman.  I  know  no  other  subconxinit- 
tee  chairman  with  a  better  knowled| 
his  jurisdiction,  and  Julia  is  not  oij 
the   Tuesday -Thursday   chairmen, 
works  early  and  late,  and  has  a  ger 
concern   that   the   viewpoint   of 
single  concerned   Member   of   Coniress 
is  heard.  | 

In  my  association  with  Mrs.  Hai|sen, 
she  has  been  a  helpful  and  a  considarate 
colleague.  If  there  has  been  a  single 
thrust  of  her  leadership  in  the  Interior 
Subcommittee,  it  has  been  her  corwen- 
tration  on  planning  for  the  futureJshe 
was  very  serious  about  the  dlrectiqfi  of 
the  committee,  and  examination  of  testi- 
mony during  her  tenure  as  chairmanyevi- 
dences  her  overriding  concern  and  |on- 
centration  on  planning.  Witnlsses 
learned  to  come  prepared  for  her  prcning 
questions  about  program  impacts  id  the 
next  year,  the  next  decade,  or  eve^  the 
next  century.  ji 

One  example,  Mr.  Speaker,  was^irs. 
Hansen's  guidance  during  the  eigergy 
crisis.  Besides  the  testimony  we  ihave 
heard  this  year,  during  the  most  Icute 
shortages,  Mrs.  Hansen  was  urging  ilnore 
fully  developed  energy  resources  aalong 
as  8  years  ago.  j 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague  from  Wash- 
ington, Mrs.  Hansen,  leaves  a  povierful 
legacy  of  leadership  in  the  Inlerior 
Appropriations  Subcommittee.  Herj  firm 
and  sure  guidance  there  will  be  massed, 
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as  will  her  counsel  and  her  association. 
I  am  grateful  to  have  served  with  Mrs. 
Hansen  on  the  subcommittee  and  in 
Congress,  and  I  am  hopeftil  that  her 
retirement  will  bring  her  all  of  the  peace 
and  satisfaction  she  desires. 
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OIL  AND  POOI>— A  TWO-EDGED 
SWORD 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

OP    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1974 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  events 
surrounding  the  tragic  hostilities  in  the 
Middle  East  throw  light  on  a  vitally  Im- 
portant domestic  policy  dilemma. 

The  Arabs  have  cut  off  oil  exports  to 
this  country  to  protest  American  foreign 
policy  in  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  With- 
out going  into  the  why  and  wherefores 
of  American  policy  in  the  Middle  East, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  situa- 
tion Illustrates  the  dangers  of  our  being 
dependent  upon  any  foreign  power  for 
vital  resources. 

America  currently  imports  about  10 
percent  of  her  petroleum  needs  from  the 
Middle  East.  In  the  next  decade,  our 
imports  from  that  region  are  expected  to 
climb  to  about  25  percent  of  our  total 
petroleum  consumption.  This  is  a  pre- 
carious position  for  our  country  to  be  in. 
Equally  serious,  this  situation  generates 
a  financial  imbalance  that  may  unravel 
the  fabric  of  the  international  monetary 
system.  We  simply  cannot  function  as  a 
nation  if  we  allow  this  situation  to 
continue. 

A  factor  making  this  dilemma  worse  is 
America's  relative  weakness  in  the  inter- 
national marketplace  for  manufactured 
goods.  Among  other  factors,  we  have 
made  the  basic  decision  that  American 
workers  should  have  their  rightful  share 
in  the  abimdance  of  the  American  way  of 
life.  As  a  consequence,  American  manu- 
factured goods  are  of  high  quality,  but 
are  too  expensive  to  compete  with  those 
of  the  low-wage  industrial  countries  like 
Japan  and  Taiwan.  Thus,  the  market  for 
American  televisions,  automobiles,  and 
other  manufactured  goods  is  simply  too 
weak  to  offset  our  need  for  Arab  oil. 

It  would  be  politically  and  ethically 
unsound  for  us  to  expect  American  work- 
ers to  absorb  a  relatively  smaller  piece  of 
the  economic  pie,  so  we  must  now  identify 
those  strengths  in  American  economic 
society  that  will  permit  us  to  compete  in 
the  world's  marketplace  with  confidence 
and  strength. 

Without  a  doubt,  America's  greatest 
physical  resources  is  our  ability  to  pro- 
duce food.  We  are  the  only  Nation  that 
can  consistently  produce  large  export 
quantities  of  the  protein-rich  foodstuffs 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  so  desperately 
needs.  In  the  past,  this  simple  truth  has 
been  a  source  of  embarrassment  and  dif- 
ficulty. During  the  post  World  War  II 
era,  we  have  literally  expended  billions 
of  dollars  and  millions  of  manhours  to 
depress  food  production  and  to  dispose 
of  excess  crop  yields.  We  have  given  vast 
stores  of  food  away  and  we  have  even  de- 


stroyed some  of  it.  We  have  done  all 
this  while  producing  food  at  what  reli- 
able experts  believe  to  be  one-third  to 
one-half  of  our  optimal  production  ca- 
pacity. 

What  does  this  mean  to  Americans 
and  to  our  3  billion  other  riders  on  space- 
ship-earth? It  means  that  the  world  will 
become  increasingly  dependent  upon 
American  food  exports  even  while  de- 
mands for  our  manufactured  products 
diminish.  It  means  that  many  nations 
seeking  to  blackmail  us  with  raw  mate- 
rials are  themselves  vulnerable  to  re- 
ciprocal blackmail  via  American  food- 
stufTs.  It  means  that  America  does  not 
have  to  act  like  the  proverbial  "pitiful, 
helpless  giant"  when  other  nations  try 
to  put  the  screws  to  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  mean  to  sug- 
gest that  we  should  enforce  a  "pax 
Americana"  on  mankind  by  starving  the 
children  of  the  third  world.  Such  a  policy 
would  run  counter  to  our  heritage  and 
would  violate  the  principles  of  humani- 
tarianism  and  generosity  that  we  have 
long  sought  to  embody  as  a  people. 

I  do  suggest,  however,  that  American 
agricultural  potential  represents  a  sig- 
nificant untapped  resource  that  can  be 
used  to  better  the  lives  of  untold  millions 
of  people  while  furthering  the  interests 
of  our  own  people.  Realizing  this,  it  is 
important  that  we  give  serious  consid- 
eration to  programs  and  policies  aimed 
at  taking  advantage  of  this  new  situa- 
tion. 

Specifically,  we  should  investigate  the 
possibility  of  catalyzing  massive  in- 
creases in  agricultural  output.  We  should 
identify  the  physical  impediments  to 
increased  output  and,  perhaps  even  more 
importantly,  we  should  pinpoint  those 
factors  in  our  political  and  economic 
structure  that  impede  production  of  agri- 
cultural products.  We  should  recognize 
that  our  domestic  market  for  foodstuffs 
is  built  on  the  assumption  that  output 
will  not  swamp  demand  and  that  a  new 
market  system  may  be  needed  to  see  that 
large  scale  exporting  will  not  dump  new 
economic  burdens  on  American  producers 
or  consumers. 

An  almost  unlimited  demand  for 
American  foodstuffs  would  be  a  situation 
that  we  have  little  or  no  experience  with. 
Even  the  great  economist-demographer, 
Thomas  Malthus,  never  foresaw  a  situa- 
tion in  which  an  agriculturally  prolific 
nation  would  experience  a  tapering  oCf  of 
population  growth  while  the  agricul- 
turally poor  nations  suffer  unparalleled 
population  growth. 

This  reality  has  crystallized  with  such 
amazing  speed  that  many  of  our  atti- 
tudes and  policies  toward  food  produc- 
tion are  already  outmoded.  An  example 
of  this  can  be  seen  in  the  report  of  the 
National  Water  Commission,  which  was 
released  only  a  few  months  ago.  This  re- 
port states  that  we  already  have  too 
much  arable  land  and  that  we  should 
end  programs  to  increase  arable  acre- 
age, such  as  the  70-year-old  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  program  to  turn  millions  of 
arid  acres  In  the  West  into  productive 
agricultural  land. 

The  NWC  report  was  written  with 
great  sincerity.  But  the  compounding 
realities  of  a  new  era  obviated  many  of 
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its  conclusions  before  the  Ink  was  dry. 
Just  as  copies  were  being  distributed, 
American  consumers  were  Jolted  by  im- 
precedented  food  price  increases  par- 
tially caused  by  foreign  exports  too 
large  for  the  domestic  market  to  absorb. 
Today  the  National  Water  Commission's 
report  stands  as  a  relic  of  an  era  passed 
and  a  symbol  of  the  pressing  need  to  re- 
tUnk  the  assumptions  that  have  imder- 
llned  national  agricultural  policy  for 
generations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  stand  at  the  doorway 
of  a  new  era  in  which  a  pesty  stepchild 
is  becoming  a  favored  son.  The  agricul- 
tural abundance  that  has  been  a  prob- 
lem to  us  in  the  past  now  turns  out  to  be 
our  trump  card  in  the  future.  If  we  face 
this  new  era  with  seriousness  and  delib- 
eration, we  can  reap  enormous  political 
advantage.  If  we  fail  to  grasp  its  impor- 
tance smd  potential,  we  will  have 
squandered  an  Irretrievable  opportimity. 


NEW  JERSEY  TAKES  A  BIG  STEP 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  12,  1974 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
j^eaker,  as  one  of  the  strongest  ad- 
vocates of  youth  camp  safety  legislation 
in  the  Congress,  I  am  pleased  to  report  to 
my  colleagues,  that  my  home  State  of 
New  Jersey  haus  just  recently  passed  the 
"New  Jersey  Youth  Camp  Safety  Act." 

The  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  "promote, 
protect,  and  safeguard  the  health  and 
well-bein£  of  the  youth  of  the  State 
attending  day  camps  and  resident 
camps."  I  am  extremely  proud  that  New 
Jersey  has  taken  the  initiative  that  few 
other  States  have  taken  toward  protect- 
ing our  youngsters.  Presently,  only  six 
other  States  have  adequate,  enforced 
safety  laws  pertaining  to  youth  camps. 
There  are  only  28  States  in  the  entire 
Nation  that  have  even  the  barest  sanita- 
tion and/or  safety  regulations  applicable 
to  summer  camps.  This  is,  indeed,  a  sad 
commentary  upon  State  priorities. 

New  Jersey's  newly  passed  legislation 
Is  one  of,  if  not  the  strongest  in  the  Na- 
tion, in  terms  of  requiring  high  stand- 
ards for  the  protection  of  youth  attend- 
ing camps.  This  law  makes  it  impossible 
for  a  camp  in  New  Jersey  to  be  organized 
or  (Hserated  without  the  authority  of  a 
valid  certificate  of  approval,  valid  for 
only  one  year,  issued  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Health.  In  addition,  the  Com- 
missioner is  responsible  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  State  youth  camp  safety 
standards  and  to  implement  this  re- 
sponsibility he  may  hold  hearings,  enter 
and  inspect  youth  camps  and  their  rec- 
ords, question  employees,  investigate 
facts,  conditions,  and  practices  and 
otherwise  investigate  charges  of  viola- 
tions. All  camps  operating  in  the  State 
must  report  annually  all  accidents  re- 
sulting in  death.  Injury,  and  illness  other 
than  minor  first  aid  treatment.  The 
Commissioner  must  subsequently  sum- 
marize these  statistics  in  his  annual  re- 
port to  the  Governor. 
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Under  the  recently  passed  law,  the 
Commissioner  may  revoke  the  certificate 
of  approval  thereby  making  a  camp's 
operation  iUegal  and  he  may  also  impose 
a  penalty  not  exceeding  $1,000  for  any 
violation  of  a  rule  or  regulation  pur- 
suant to  the  act. 

The  New  Jersey  Youth  Camp  Safety 
Act  establishes  within  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Advisory  Council  on  Youth 
Camp  Safety  to  advise  and  consult  on 
policy  matters  relating  to  youth  camp 
safety,  particularly  in  the  promulgation 
of  standards. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  has  moved  to  the  forefront  in 
passing  legislation  which  is  so  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  our  children.  It  is  my 
fervent  hope  that  this  action  on  the  part 
of  my  home  State  will  convince  other 
States  to  follow  suit,  and  enact  further 
protective  legislation.  As  chairman  of 
the  House  Select  Labor  Subcommittee, 
it  is  my  intent  to  hold  Congressional 
hearings  in  the  near  future  for  the  pur- 
pose of  passing  legislation  to  provide  for 
minimum  Federal  standards  in  our  Na- 
tion's youth  camps. 

Those  of  my  colleagues  who  may  be 
interested  in  reviewing  New  Jersey's 
"Youth  Camp  Safety  Act"  may  obtain 
a  copy  from  my  subcommittee  oflSce, 
B345A  Raybum  House  Office  Building. 


NEED  FOR  THE  200   MILE  FISHING 
LIMIT 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF   NEW   JEKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  11.  1974 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day inserting  into  the  Record,  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  problems  facing  Ameri- 
can fishermen  off  the  east  coast  of  our 
coimtry,  because  of  overfishing  by  for- 
eign fieets. 

The  authors  of  this  series,  Bruce  Bailey 
and  James  McQueeny,  have  done  an  ex- 
cellent job  of  researching  these  problems, 
and  I  feel  their  presentation  effectively 
describes  current  conditions.  Most  as- 
suredly they  have  pointed  out  the  need 
for  full  congressional  discussion  on  this 
subject — before  we  find  that  there  is 
no  discussion  necessary,  because  the 
overfishing  which  is  presently  going  on 
has  destroyed  the  entire  fish  population. 

I  believe  this  is  a  subject  which  re- 
quires the  attention  of  all  Members  of 
Congress — not  just  those  representing 
coastal  districts.  Whether  our  constit- 
uency includes  fishermen  or  not,  our 
constituency  does  use  the  products  of 
their  labor  as  a  relatively  inexpensive, 
high-quality  protein  source.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  this  body,  I  feel,  to  pro- 
tect that  source  for  all  Americans. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  to  deal 
with  this  problem.  This  bill,  while  im- 
mediately extending  our  fishing  limits  to 
1D7  miles  outside  the  territorial  sea, 
would  also  allow  for  consideration  and 
adaptation  of  any  decisions  arising  from 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference.  It  has 
been  my  view  that  none  of  us  would  want 
to  prevent  other  countries  from  obtain- 
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Ing  a  supply  of  fish,  particulaily  fish 
which  are  not  available  off  their  own 
coastlines.  We  must,  however,  take  care 
to  insure  that  all  fishing  is  done  with 
great  consideration  for  the  continuing 
supply  of  such  fish  for  the  future.  In  the 
waters  off  the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  this 
has  simply  not  been  the  case.  The  for- 
eign fishing  fleets  have  been  literally 
scraping  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  leaving 
no  fish  at  all  and  no  means  for  the  fish 
to  regenerate  and  procreate  for  the  com- 
ing seasons. 

It  is  my  hope  that  those  who  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  read  the  Star-Ledger 
series  will  contact  their  representatives 
and  will  urge  their  friends  to  do  so,  to 
demonstrate  the  great  interest  in  this 
subject. 

I  also  heartily  commend  this  excellent 
series  to  my  colleagues: 
Red  Fishing  Pixet  Taking  Huge  HAtn,  Off 
Jebsey  Coast 
(By  James  McQueeny  and  Bruce  BaUey) 
PM^ign  fishing  fleets — the  majority  flying 
the  Soviet  flag — prowl  the  AUantlc  Ocean  off 
New  Jersey  in  massive  fish  harvests  that  have 
depleted  the  edible  stock  by  65  per  cent  in 
the  last  10  years. 

The  East  Coast  fisherman  has  been  left 
bobbing  in  the  wake  of  the  modem  foreign 
flotillas  whose  catch  this  year  will  be  approxi- 
mately 780,900  metric  tons  compared  to  any 
195.000  for  the  domestic  market. 

More  than  75  long-range  foreign  trawlers, 
each  capable  of  remaining  at  sea  the  year- 
round,  are  presently  sweeping  the  Atlantic 
between  Long  Branch  and  Bamegat  Light  as 
they  move  toward  another  harv-eet  off  the 
North  Carolina  coast  In  mid-AprU  and  May. 
Thirty-six  Russian  trawlers,  accompanied 
by  six  "mother"  factory  ships,  have  estab- 
lished an  ocean-going  processing  center  14 
mites  out  of  Brielle  and  are  ravaging  the 
"Mud  Hole"  for  a  distance  of  18  mUes  where 
the  silver  hake  (whiting)  and  red  hake  (ling) 
spawn  this  time  of  the  year. 

During  January,  there  were  269  foreign 
trawlers  off  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island, 
hauling  in  tons  of  fish  in  quarter-nxile  mid- 
water  stern  nets  regtxdless  of  specie,  size  or 
age — far  out-distancing  the  smaller  Ameri- 
can draggers  whose  skippers  are  forced  to 
watch  the  depletion  of  the  stock  with  bitter- 
ness. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year.  It  Is  expected 
some  800  foreign  Ashing  vessels  will  have 
served  as  a  "giant  rake"  from  Cape  Cod  to 
Cape  Hatteras  with  only  a  few  restrictions 
placed  on  them  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Every  living  creature  In  the  ocean  is  fair 
prey  for  the  foreign  trawlers  and  those  fish 
and  crustaceans  not  wanted  for  the  "home" 
market  are  sorted  out  and  ground  up  for  fer- 
tUizer. 

The  foreign  trawler?,  some  400  feet  in 
length  and  80  per  cent  mechanized  in  fish 
processing,  are  enable  of  bringing  aboard 
three  metric  tons  of  fish  in  a  15-minute  pe- 
riod and  while  they  operate  outside  of  the 
international  12-mUe  limit,  they  are  easily 
seen  from  the  Jersey  Shore. 

The  foreign  craft,  most  of  which  are  sub- 
sidized by  their  governments,  are  equipped 
with  the  latest  electronic  tracking  gear  and 
can  follow  schools  of  fish  until  the  last  is 
havUed  Into  the  nete. 

Their  presence  is  resented  by  the  economi- 
cally hurt  New  Jersey  fishernaen — but  tacit- 
ly accepted  by  the  United  States  government 
even  though  other  nations  have  unilaterally 
extended  the  12-mUe  limit  for  WKhinp  pur- 
poses. 

Ecuador,  ChUe  and  Peru  have  set  200-mile 
limits  to  protect  their  tuna  Industries  while 
Iceland  has  established  a  SO-mlle  limit  aimed 
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particularly  at  the  fishing  fleets  of  Eijpland 
and  Scandinavian  countries. 

However,  the  United  States  has  not 
an  inclination  to  change  Its  12-inile  11 
fishing  although  it  adheres  to  an  96-ml 
tinental  shelf  limit  for  oil  rights. 

The  United  States  will  be  one  of  i: 
tlons  scheduled  to  attend  a  Law  of  ttjfe  Sea 
Conference  in  Venezuela  next  June  ut  a 
State  Department  spokesman,  queri^  by 
The  Star-tiedger,  said: 

"There  is  no  intention  on  the  part  A  the 
United  States  to  seek  an  extension  <  the 
present  internationally  recognized  l^mile 
limit." 

But,  William  Gordon,  regional  dlrecfcr  of 
the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  (  I  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  8ai<  the 
"State  Department  plays  diplomatic  unes 
In  regard  to  the  12-mile  limit  and  fj|blng 
quotas 

"Our  fishing  banks  have  been  over-|shed 
for  the  last  five  years,"  he  said. 

Ciordon  explained  that  in  the  Interelts  of 
conservation  a  quota  system  for  threa  ened 
species  of  fish  ha^  been  established  and  rhlle 
United  States  fishermen  face  severe  fi:  es  if 
tLey  fish  beyond  their  quotas,  the  ft  eign 
trawler  captains  are  more  or  less  oi  the 
"honor"  system. 

"True,"  Gor«_on  said,  "our  inspectorl  and 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  make  random  cl  $cks 
but  it  is  very  easy  for  a  foreign  trawlei  cap 
tain  to  dispose  of  evidence  of  over-ca'  :hes. 
Right  into  the  fish  grinders  they  go  rhen 
our  uoats  approach  and  since  the]  are 
banned  from  United  States  ports,  ♦*\er  can 
never  be  an  accurate  check  on  their |ton- 
uage 

Gordon  said  strict  enforcement  of  tlft  12 
mile  limit  means  very  little  in  the  w  y  of 
protecting  the  fish  stock  ofT  New  Jerse     be- 
cause most  of  the  large  hauls  are  mad 
tween  20  and  SO  miles  at  sea 

Fishing  grounds  off   the  New  Jersej 
New  England  coasts  are  said  to  be  the 


be- 

and 
nost 

lucrative  in  the  world,  with  a  multitu  e  of 
edible  species  attracted  to  the  area  b  the 
confluence  of  currents  and  ready  food 
sources. 

When  Communist  bloc  countries  begin  to 
experience  crop  failures  a  decade  age  the 
attack  on  East  Coast  fishing  grounds  b;  for- 
eign trawlers  began  in  earnest  and  the  leets 
of  the  intruders  expanded  1,000  per  ceftt  in 
a  fi'.  e-year  period. 

"As  a  result,"  Gordon  said,  "Juvenllclflsh. 
females  carrying  eggs — the  whole  lol  has 
fallen  victim  to  the  relentless  trackii  ;  by 
the  foreign  trawlers  equipped  with  the  nost 
sophisticated  sensing  devices  known  ij  the 
industry." 

Charles  L.  Phllbroko.  chief  marine  en]  »rce 
ment  agent  for  the  Division  of  Foreign    'tsh- 
erles.  said  that  by  mid-Januar.-  of  each  year 
the  foreign  trawlers  begin  sweeping  th 
lantlc   Ocean   from   Montank   Point,   L 
Cape  May  and  the  Delaware  Bay 

During  this  past  January,  Philbrooi 
of  the  269  foreign  trawlers  sighted,  12: 
Russian,  35  were  Polish,  28  were  Easi 
man,  10  were  Bulgarian,  three  wen 
manian,  44  were  Spanish,  16  were  Jaj 
rnd  11  were  Italian. 

Philbrook  said  the  Spanish,  Japane 
Italian  craft  are  relatively  new  to  thi 
Jersey  coast  and  they  are  seeking 
squid  "although  they  undoubtedly  tak 
thing  they  can  haul  from  the  ocean  b 
including  lobsters  which  Is  an  illegal 
for  anyone.' 

The  flsh  taken  off  the  Jersey  Coast,  accord- 
ing to  Philbrook.  Include  mackerel,  jilver 
hake  (whiting),  flounder,  blues,  hadde^  cod. 
black  bass,  fluke,  ling  and  porgies.  Porgfts  are 
now  all  but  extinct.  J 

Philbrook  said  some  of  the  foreign  nhing 
trawlers  are  guilty  of  violating  the  lamlle 
limit,  the  temptation  is  there:  | 

"If  a  trawler  captain  Is  chasing  a^arge 
school  of  fish  and  they  get  within  tt^  12- 
mile  limit,  the  temptation  Is  there  to  p^rsu« 
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them  further  and  we  are  sure  this  is  being 
done." 

"In  fact,"  he  added,  "a  Russian  skipper 
once  boasted  that  when  be  Is  able  to  slip  in- 
side the  12-mile  limit  he  Is  able  to  go  home 
that  much  sooner." 

Philbrook  said  the  75  foreign  trawlers  off 
the  New  Jersey  coast  now  will  grow  to  be  at 
least  125  before  mid -April  "for  the  final 
sweep  to  the  Delaware  Bay  and  then  to  the 
coasts  of  Maryland,  Virginia  and  North  Car- 
olina." 

"Once  they  are  finished  down  there,"  he 
said,  "they  will  return  to  New  England  waters 
and  the  whole  thing  begins  over  again." 

"Where  we  once  had  an  ample  supply  of 
fish  for  the  American  market,"  Philbrook 
added,  "the  unrestricted  numbers  of  foreign 
trawlers  are  pushing  our  stock  to  the  brink 
of  extinction." 

Dr.  Bradford  Brown,  head  of  fishery  man- 
agement and  biology  investigations  for  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration, said  the  overall  flsh  stock  oiT  the 
East  Coast  Is  now  down  65  per  cent  and 
some  species  are  rapidly  being  depleted. 

Brown  said  that  during  the  last  three  years, 
the  fiounder  stock  has  been  depleted  by  45 
percent. 

"And  this  specie,"  he  said,  "has  been  a 
constant  source  of  fish  for  both  the  American 
sport  fisherman  and  the  commercial  fisher- 
man." 

Brown  said  that  prior  to  1960.  the  average 
metric  tonnage  of  flounder  taken  aboard 
United  States  vessels  was  16,000  tons. 

"The  foreign  fleets  moved  in,"  he  said, 
"and  with  the  Russians  leading  the  way  the 
flounder  catch  was  more  than  doubled." 

"As  a  result,"  he  added,  "herring,  mackerel 
and  flounder  off  the  New  Jersey  coast  are  be- 
coming extinct  because  they  just  do  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  reproduce  themselves  fast 
enough." 

Brown  said  the  most  "crippled"  specie  has 
been  the  haddock,  which  has  been  depleted 
by  90  per  cent  since  1962. 

The  federal  official  said  it's  inadvisable  for 
any  specie  to  drop  off  by  more  than  50  per 
cent  in  a  given  year  to  permit  its  resurgence 
the  following  season. 

"When  the  depletion  rate  exceeds  50  per 
cent  and  reaches  the  65  per  cent  rate  of  to- 
day, there  will  be  total  depletion  of  flsh  with- 
in a  matter  of  a  few  short  years,"  he  said. 

Brown  said  the  high  depletion  rate,  for 
Instance,  of  the  haddock  has  so  hampered 
reproduction  of  the  specie  that,  even  with 
the  current  "honor  system"  ban  on  catchmg 
it  during  certain  periods  of  the  year,  it  will 
take  up  to  10  years  for  the  specie  to  flourish 
again. 

"American  flshermen,  far  out-numbered 
by  their  foreign  rivals  in  most  areas  of  the 
East  Coast,  were  already  fishing  close  to  the 
limit  of  depletion  prior  to  the  large-scale 
appearance  of  the  foreign  fishing  fleets," 
Brown  said. 

William  Beers,  an  inspector  for  the  Inter- 
national Commission  for  the  Northwest  At- 
lantic Fisheries  (ICNAF) ,  said  Russia  and  the 
Communist  bloc  nations  entered  the  New 
Jersey  waters  to  fish  when  their  economic 
planners  envisioned  a  cheap  source  of  high 
protein. 

"They  decided  the  ocean  could  answer  a  lot 
of  protein  problems  and  this  was  a  source 
that  couldn't  be  exhausted.  How  wrong  they 
were,"  Beers  said. 

Beers  said  of  enforcement  under  the 
"honor  system"  for  quotas:  "It's  still  an 
honor  system  and  we're  basically  taking  each 
nation's  word  for  what  is  being  caught  and 
how  much." 

However.  Beers  conceded  that  when  the 
average  American  fisherman  only  spends  two 
or  three  days  at  sea  at  a  time  before  return- 
ing to  port  and  yet  is  expected  to  meet  the 
Atlantic  quota  of  195.000  metric  tons  well 
before  the  year's  end.  the  foreign  trawlers 
will  probably  exceed  the  780,900  metric  ton 
quota  set  for  them. 
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Quotas  are  established  through  Interna- 
tional agreement  according  to  the  population 
of  a  nation,  the  availability  of  fish  to  that 
nation  and  the  geographic  area  which  would 
permit  coamtiercial  fishing. 

Of  the  foreign  metric  ton  quota,  Russia 
will  take  the  lion's  share  with  342,000  tons. 
Poland  will  follow  with  152,200  tons  and 
Romania  and  Bulgaria  will  take  a  combined 
total  of  33,900. 

Beers  pointed  out  that  a  quota  of  860,000 
tons  has  been  set  for  foreign  trawlers  for 
1975  and  it  is  hoped  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference in  June  will  iron  out  agreements  to 
make  this  quota  a  working  fact. 

Beers  said  the  Communist  bloc  nations 
have  given  ground  a  little  and  have  agreed 
not  to  "bottom  fish"  off  New  England  be- 
tween July  and  December  to  allow  the  yel- 
lowtail  flounder  and  the  young  haddock  to 
mature. 

However,  Beers  said  New  Jersey  "Is  still 
fair  game  and  not  a  hell  of  a  lot  has  been 
agreed  upon  to  protect  the  fish  there.  It's 
bottom  fishing  all  the  way  along  the  coast." 

U.S.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Frederick  B. 
Dent,  who  has  urged  greater  conservation 
restrictions  for  East  Coast  fishing  banks, 
pointed  out  that  of  the  nearly  2,000  fishing 
vessels  off  the  Atlantic  Coast,  only  15  per 
cent  are  from  the  United  States. 

"Last  year,"  he  said,  "the  total  fishing 
effort  generated  by  foreign  countries  was  80 
percent  while  the  United  States  effort  de- 
creased by  30  per  cent. 

Last  June,  Dent,  disturbed  at  foreign  over- 
fishing and  lack  of  progress  in  the  IGNAF 
called  in  urgent  terms  for  major  reductions 
in  foreign  fishing  off  the  Coast,  particularly 
In  New  Jersey. 

Dent  said  this  past  week  that  if  ICNAF  is 
not  strenthened  "the  United  States  should 
seriously  reconsider  whether  it  should  re- 
tain ICNAP  membership." 

The  secretary  said  he  hoped  the  up-com- 
ing June  conference,  which  will  be  sponsored 
by  the  United  Nations,  "will  give  us  the  an- 
swers we  need  to  halt  the  further  depletion 
of  our  flsh." 

Whether  or  not  the  conference  will  suc- 
ceed In  limiting  the  size  of  foreign  fishing 
fleets  off  New  Jersey  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  concerning  those  trawlers  working  the 
coast  now,  a  Coast  Guard  pilot  said : 

"I  wonder  sometimes  how  they  do  it  with- 
out bumping  Into  each  other.  They  look,  at 
times,  as  though  you  could  Just  Jump  from 
one  ship  to  the  other." 

"Honor  Code"  Governs  Higr-Seas  Fishing — 
Arm  of  U.S.  Law  Reaches  Onlt  12  Miixs 
Off  Jersey 

(By  James  McQueeny  and  Bruce  Bailey) 

The  prevailing  "law"  on  the  conservation 
of  fish  beyond  12  miles  at  sea  is  little  more 
than  an  Industry  honor  code  that  has  been 
unable  to  stem  the  reaper-like  harvests  by 
foreign  fieets. 

The  code  is  regulated  by  an  international 
body  reluctant  to  step  on  any  toes  and  risk 
xjpsetting  delicately  negotiated  fishing  quotas 
and  seasonal  bans  it  hopes  are  not  too  late 
to  check  the  further  depletion  of  fish  stocks. 

The  present  12-mile  contiguous  offshore 
limit  is  the  outermost  reach  of  national  law 
and  its  rigid  penalties,  though  the  United 
States  claims  rights  to  oil,  mineral,  and  some 
shall  creatures  on  the  continental  shelf, 
which  extends  up  to  95  miles  offshore. 

A  Bulgarian  trawler  felt  the  sting  of  U.S. 
law  last  month  when  It  was  caught  fishing 
within  the  12-inile  boundary  and  fined 
$125,000. 

There  are  no  such  punitive  sanctions  for 
those  who  disregard  fishing  restrictions  out- 
side the  limit  set  by  the  International  Com- 
mission for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries 
(ICNAF),  which  has  had  Jurisdiction  over 
the  region  since  1949. 

"The  only  law  we  have  (beyond  12  miles) 
is  that  which  these  (ICNAF) )  members  agree 
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to  have  among  themselves,"  claims  William 
Beers,  an  ICNAF  inspector. 

A  laissez-faire,  club  atmosphere  of  the  16- 
natlon  organization  was  shattered  after  the 
nild-l960s  when  the  dimension  of  Soviet  and 
Polish  fishing  activities  within  the  region 
surfaced  in  their  periodical  reports. 

A  steady  and  alarming  decrease  in  the 
region's  biomass — the  estimated  weight  of 
all  commercially  exploited  flsh — and  the  near 
annihilation  of  some  species  spurred  the 
organization  into  action. 

A  grudging  cooperation  was  extended  by 
member  nations  partly  out  of  economic  ne- 
cessity with  heavy  state  investments  resting 
with  some  nationalized  fieets. 

Limited  quotas  were  initiated  in  1970, 
scaled  lower  each  year,  with  14  fish  stocks 
covered  last  year.  This  yeau",  virtually  every 
species  is  covered. 

"What  we've  done  Is  this:  Instead  of  going 
from  the  weakest  measures  to  the  strongest 
measures,  they  are  going  from  the  weakest  to 
slightly  better,"  said  Beers,  who  doubles  as 
a  U.S.  marine  enforcement  agent  for  the  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  Service. 

"In  fact,  back  at  Enforcement  and  Surveil- 
lance (division)  we  say  'enforcement  is  12 
miles  inward,  and  siirveillance,  12  miles  out- 
ward." We're  cops  inside  the  limit  and  re- 
porters outside." " 

In  addition  to  ICNAF  agreements,  the  So- 
viet Union,  Poland,  and  Romania  have  en- 
tered into  bilateral  agreements  with  the 
United  States  promising  not  to  fish  in  a  ba- 
nana-shaped spawning  area  off  Long  Island 
and  New  Jersey  for  several  months. 

The  pact  went  into  effect  last  month  In 
exchange  for  leeward  "loading  zones"  located 
within  the  12-mile  limit  near  Barnegat  Inlet 
and  Great  Egg  Inlet  and  offshore  Long  Island. 
The  loading  zones,  several  miles  square,  are 
used  for  logistical,  non-fishing,  purposes  such 
as  cargo  transfers,  repairs,  and  storm  refuge. 
ICNAF,  in  cooperation  with  the  VS.  Coast 
Guard,  has  conducted  seven  to  12  surveil- 
lance flights  monthly  over  the  region  since 
1961,  and  makes  regular  sea  patrols  and 
Inspections  from  aboard  cutters. 

Last  year,  ICNAF  made  125  routine  inspec- 
tion boardings,  with  48  made  on  Russian 
ships,  24  Polish  vessels,  and  21  UjS.  boats, 
and  the  remainder  among  East  Bloc,  Euro- 
pean, and  Japanese  trawlers. 

Some  15  shipboard  violations,  ranging  from 
Improper  netting  to  quota  violations,  were 
registered  by  the  10  ICNAF  inspectors  work- 
ing from  Virginia  to  Portland,  Maine.  An 
ICNAF  spokesman  said  the  agency  also  noted 
15  violations,  mostly  for  fishing  within 
"closed"  spawning  areas,  from  aircraft  ob- 
servations. 

The  violators  are  "written  up,"  according 
to  Beers  with  a  copy  of  the  violation  kept 
by  ICNAF,  another  sent  to  the  State  De- 
partment and  forwarded  to  the  government 
of  the  offending  vessel — who  is  expected  to 
face  unspecified  sanctions  but  apparently 
never  do. 

"When  you  catch  someone  under  a  bi- 
lateral or  ICNAF  .  .  .  you  are  not  authorized 
to  hang  the  guy.  You  are  authorized 
to  fill  out  a  form  .  .  .  and  It's  up  to  their 
enforcement  officials  to  enforce  that  case 
and  to  investigate  It,"  said  Beers. 
"Basically,  it's  an  honor  system,"  he  said. 
"We  can't  hold  him,  we  can't  do  anything, 
we  can't  confiscate  anything,"  said  Beers, 
who  added  the  agency  has  "no  enforcement 
powers  at  all." 

The  limits  of  ICNAF  authority  are  apparent 
to  many  agents,  said  Beers.  "If  you  get  a 
(ICNAP)  guy  who's  a  real  hard  cop  and  he 
starts  pushing  his  weight  around  out 
there  .  .  .  he's  stUl  only  a  guest  aboard  that 
vessel. 

"They  can  throw  you  off,"  he  said.  "It's  a 
frustrating  job,  a  damn  frustrating  job. 
What  It  calls  for  out  there  Is  tact. 

"What  we're  generally  looking  for  Is  to 
see  that  they're  not  catching  anything  they're 
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not  supposed  to  be  catching,  making  sure 
of  their  log  book  records  and  writing  in 
their  fishing  trawl  book  all  the  species 
they're  supposed  to  have,"  he  said. 

Countries,  however,  use  the  violation 
statistics  for  negotiation  leverage,  he  said, 
with  offenders  allegedly  holding  a  weaker 
bargaining  position  when  it  comes  to  quota- 
talks. 

The  next  ICNAF  meeting  will  be  held  In 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  in  June. 

The  flight  patrols  by  ICNAF  Inspectors 
serve  another  purpose  besides  enforcement  as 
a  deterrent.  The  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  in  Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  uses  the  data 
collected  on  the  concentration  of  fishing 
ships  to  update  a  computer  estimate  on  the 
existing  biomass  within  the  sea. 

On  one  such  flight  last  week,  two  concen- 
trations of  Russian  fishing  vessels  were  spot- 
ted offshore  Long  Island  and  some  SO  miles 
east  of  Atlantic  City. 

The  routine  patrol  in  an  HU  16,  twin-en- 
gine "flying  albatross,"  left  Otis  Air  Force 
Base  on  Cape  Cod  at  8:30  a.m.,  heading  south 
along   the   coastline. 

A  little  over  an  hour  into  the  flight,  the 
captain  Lt.  Commander  James  Cornell,  ra- 
dioed a  message  that  a  small  fleet  of  two-doz- 
en Russian  trawlers  were  a  few  miles  ahead 
In  the  so-called  Moriches  (Long  Island)  load- 
ing zone. 

A  low-level  pass  showed  little  activity 
aboard  the  ships  which  were  marked  by  a  dis- 
tinctive hammer-and-sickle  on  their  smoke- 
stacks. 

The  names  and  numbers  of  the  vessels 
were  noted  by  the  crew  on  forms  to  be  sent 
to  ICNAF  which  did  not  post  an  inspector 
on  the  flight  since  an  agent's  two  previous 
flights  were  cancelled  due  to  poor  weather. 
After  cruising  at  a  low  altitude  along 
the  Jersey  coast  for  about  an  hour  without 
spotting  one  of  the  larger  Russian  fleets 
which  was  last  reported  days  ago  to  have  been 
operating  offshore.  Captain  Cornell  swung 
over  Cap>e  May  In  am  arcing  180-degree  turn 
back  to  base. 

"I  guess  we're  out  of  luck,"  he  kidded  the 
crew  of  four. 

About  IS  minutes  later,  the  captain's  voice 
echoed  through  the  ship's  radio  headsets — 
"we've  got  a  message  from  another  (Coast 
Guard)  patrol,  we've  found  them  . . .  Just  east 
of  here." 

The  plane  banked  eastward  and  In  a  few 
minutes  the  pilot  pointed  to  the  right  side 
of  the  cockpit.  On  the  horizon,  the  dark 
group  of  dots  stood  out  In  the  silver-reflected 
sea. 

"That's  them — the  protein  hunters,"  the 
captain  laughed. 

Two  crewmen  took  the  names  and  numbers 
of  the  ships  radioed  back  from  the  cockpit 
by  the  captain  and  copilot.  The  ships,  from 
the  low  altitude  of  200  feet  loomed  past 
an  opened  bay-door  in  the  rear  of  the  plane. 
The  fleet  was  comprised  of  some  50  to  60 
vessels,  many  with  their  aft  smokestacks  bil- 
lowing wispy  strands  of  white  smoke  indi- 
cating the  shipboard  "factories"  were  in 
operation. 

Some  of  the  flshing  fleets,  notably  the 
Soviet  and  the  Polish  fleets,  may  number  as 
many  as  100  trawlers  controlled  by  a  base 
chief  on  board  one  of  two  base  ships. 

The  Soviet  fleets  usually  post  a  picket  ship 
a  mile  or  two  from  the  12-mlle  limit  to  mark 
the  boundary,  according  to  ICNAF  officials 
"Generally,  they're  pretty  good  about  that," 
said  Commander  Cornell.  "If  they're  within 
the  12-mile  limit,  it's  usually  an  accident." 
The  vessels  used  in  the  Soviet  fleets  were 
built  in  the  Iate-I950s  or  later  and  are  of 
two  tjrpes:  Side -trawlers,  which  range  in  size 
from  126  to  200  feet  long,  and  fish-factory 
trawlers,  with  range  up  to  300  feet  long  and 
carry  crews  of  96  to  102. 

The  mammoth  fish  transports,  of  which 
there  are  relatively  few,  are  refrigerated  pas- 
senger-freighters about  500  feet  long.  They 
occasionally  act  as  base  ships. 
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On  side-trawlers,  which  have  crews  averag- 
ing a  dozen,  the  catches  are  usually  delivered 
to  the  base  ships  though  the  larger  slde- 
trawlers  can  process  and  refrigerate  part  of 
the  catches. 

The  fish-factory-trawlers  are  more  eflBcient 
In  retrieving  their  catches  and  can  make 
large  hauls  of  more  than  15  tons  per  set. 
Depending  on  the  size  of  the  vessel,  daily 
quotas  can  range  from  25  to  60  tons. 

They  can  process  their  own  flsh  and  de- 
liver it  to  a  transport  without  further  han- 
dling required.  In  addition  to  processing 
frozen  and  salted  fish,  they  may  manufacture 
fish  meal  and  oil  from  by-catch  and  are 
equipped  with  filleting  machines  for  han- 
dling haddock,  ocean  perch,  and  cod. 

The  transports  are  manned  by  a  crew  of 
about  200  including  40  women.  It  has  doc- 
tors, well -equipped  medical  and  dental  fa- 
cilities, two  12-bed  hospital  wards,  and  an 
out-patient  cinic. 

The  Soviets  eat  four  meals  a  day  and  enter- 
tainment includes  movies  shown  twice  daily 
on  most  of  the  larger  vessels.  They  earn  up 
to  one  and-a-half  times  the  salary  of  an 
equal  landside  occupation. 

In  addition,  under  ICNAF  regulations 
where  each  country  is  tirged  to  supply  in- 
spectors, the  Soviets'  ocean-going  tugs,  which 
range  up  to  200  feet  long,  carry  Soviet  ICNAF 
agents  on  board. 

The  fishing  vessels  may  be  operated  con- 
tinuously for  six  months  or  more  before  be- 
ing sent  home  for  repairs  and  maintenance. 
The  ships  off  New  Jersey  were  mostly  stern 
trawlers  according  to  the  Coast  Guard  cap- 
tain who  piloted  his  craft  up  and  down  the 
staggered  rows  of  vessels  for  about  15  min- 
utes. 

A  few  minutes  after  banking  north  toward 
Otis  Air  Force  Base,  the  captain  pointed  to 
the  orange -and- white  Coast  Guard  cutter 
Unimac  which  was  heading  toward  the  Soviet 
concentration  on  routine  patrol. 

Near  the  end  of  the  air  patrol,  the  radar 
operator  picked  up  a  vessel  near  the  12-mlle 
limit  and  the  captain  took  the  plane  to  the 
scene,  about  five  minutes  off  course,  near 
Montauk  Point,  Long  Island. 

"Is  he  Russian?"  the  captain  asked  the 
co-pilot,  who  remained  silent  staring  for  a 
few  monents  out  his  window. 

"Yep,"  he  said  to  the  pilot,  who  dropped 
the  plane  to  an  altitude  of  a  few  hundred 
feet. 

•■How  far  out?"  he  asked. 
"About  15  miles,"  a  crewman  shot  back. 
"O.K.,  well  let's  keep  him  honest,"  said  the 
captain,  who  circled  the  stem  trawler,  ap- 
parently part  of  the  fleet  off  Moriches  spotted 
earlier  in  the  flight,  for  a  few  minutes. 

Another  ICNAF  Inspector,  Fred  Wheeler, 
said  that  violators  of  the  12-mile  limit  tend 
to  be  "lone  raiders." 

"There  are  some  penetrations  in  the  con- 
tinuous flshing  zone  that  are  spasmodic  .  .  . 
this  time  of  year  off  New  Jersey  and  the  back- 
side of  Long  Island,"  he  said. 

According  to  Charles  L.  Philbrook,  chief 
enforcement  and  surveillance  (division)  of 
the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  in 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  said  the  temptation  to 
fish  within  the  limit  is  apparent. 

"I  wouldn't  say  they  don't,  the  tempta- 
tion is  there.  Tat  example,  when  they  fish 
for  mackerel,  the  mackerel  run  very  fast,  and 
when  they  move  within  the  12-mile  limit 
who's  to  say  they  don't  follow  them?" 

As  for  the  surveillance,  Russell  T.  Norrls, 
the  service's  regional  dlrectw,  said  "certainty 
it's  not  perfect." 

But,  he  said  it  has  added  importance  be- 
cause "the  critical  issue  has  become  survival 
of  fish  stocks  at  levels  capable  of  supporting 
viable  U.S.  fisheries." 

"The  increasing  levels  of  foreign  fishing 
.  .  .  appear  to  reflect  a  reckless  and  irrespon- 
sible attitude  toward  conservation  on  the 
part  of  foreign  nations." 
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POLONIA  CONDEMNS  COMMlfNIST 
ATTACK  ON  RELIGIOUS  ^EE- 
DOM    IN    POLAND 
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HON.  FRANK  ANNUN2 

or   ILLINOIS  ;| 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAT^ES 
Tuesday,  March  12,  1974  I 

Mr,  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  k  rise 
to  rail  to  the  attention  of  mjl  col- 
leagues In  the  Congress  two  alticles, 
"Statement  of  the  Polish  Americsiii  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,"  and  "Foreig^  Pol- 
icy— The  Art  of  Possible."  both  jointed 
in  the  Polish-American  Congress  flews- 
letter.  I 

The  Polish- American  Executive  ll^om- 
mittee,  in  resounding  terms,  hsi  de- 
nounced the  Communist  attack  onl-elig- 
ious  freedom  in  Poland.  The  Comiiimist 
dictatorship  continues  its  brutffi  at- 
tempts to  erase  from  the  minds  ff  the 
Polish  people  the  traditional  co^epts 
of  Christianity. 

Our  own  Nation  was  founded 
principles  of  freedom  of  religion  ar 
pression,  and  many  emigrants  came 
Poland  and  other  nations  to  e>_ 
and  enjoy  this  liberty.  The  Comn|unist 
attacks  on  religious  liberty  must  b^  con- 
demned and  I  can  tell  you  ths 
American  Polonia  will  continue  to  Xpeak 
out  in  defense  of  this  precious  frttdom 
and  to  reiHind  all  Americans  th|t  no 
compromise  can  be  made  with 
tarianism. 

The  other  article  is  a  comme 
representing  the  views  of  Poloniajon  a 
speech  by  Secretary  cf  State  Henrs  Kis- 
singer on  the  substance  and  pr^tical 
application  of  U.S.  foreign  policyJThis 
article  also  merits  the  attention  of  §very 
Member  of  Congress  since  It  reei 
sizes  that  despite  a  climate  of  d^ 
our  own  foreign  policy  must  alwaj 
corporate  the  ideals  of  peace  and| 
dom,  which  are  indivisible,  and  fre 
in  Poland  means  "independence 
the  dictates  of  the  Kremlin." 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I 
the  articles  from  the  Polish-Am* 
Congress  Newsletter: 
PoLONtA  Condemns  Communist  AttaI 

Religious  Freedom  in  Poland— Stati 

OF  THE  PAC  Executive  Committee 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  3>ollsh 
American  Congress  severely  castigatol  the 
Communist  government  of  Poland  %r  its 
continuous  efforts  to  restrict  rellglou#  free- 
dom and  eliminate  religious  educatloii  "We 
protest  the  continued  repression  of  tmman 
rights  and  freedoms  in  Poland^-conlludes 
the  statement — and  strongly  urge  theScom- 
munlst  regime  In  Poland  to  desist  In  Itscam- 
paign  to  intimidate  and  coerce  the  polish 
people  away  from  their  strongly  held  Ideals 
of  Christian  faith,  freedom  and  independ- 
ence." 

The  PAC  statement  was  prompted  Mr  re- 
cent development  in  Poland  where  the  ^lish 
Sejm.  the  rubber-stamp  parliament,  il^tssed 
a  law  introducing  new  educational  sjfttem, 
which  virtually  eliminates  any  opportiinity 
to  provide  Catholic  Instruction  to  Po&nd's 
youth.  In  fact,  the  effect  of  the  new  Mstem 
Is  to  establish  the  monopoly  of  ConunSnlst, 
atheistic  influence  up<m  the  educatin  of 
Poland's  youth  to  the  exclusion  of  paibntal 
and  religious  influences.  $ 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PAC  statement  quotes  John,  Cardinal 
Krol's  recent  critical  report  on  the  situation 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Poland:  "Poland 
Is  an  arena  in  which  the  two  ideologies  of 
theism  and  atheism  are  locked  In  a  mortal 
struggle — declared  Card.  Krol.  The  forces  of 
atheism  neither  conceal  nor  disguise  their 
ultimate  goal.  These  forces  do  not  risk  the 
danger  of  advancing  their  cause  on  the  mer- 
its of  logic  and  reason.  They  make  use  of 
administrative  and  military  power  to  im- 
prove their  views.  They  control  the  mass 
media,  the  process  of  education  and  the 
means  of  social  and  economic  coercion.  The 
odds  are  against  the  forces  of  theism — re- 
ligion." 

DEMOCRATIC    FACADE    VERSUS    COMMUNIST 
PRACTICE 

While  noting  that  Poland's  constitution 
theoretically  guarantees  its  people  all  the 
democratic  freedoms,  and  that  Poland  is  a 
signatory  of  the  United  Nations  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights,  the  statements  observes 
that  "It  is  a  fact  that  the  actual  practice  of 
the  Communist  dictatorship  makes  both 
these  documents  a  sham  relative  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Poland." 

"Thus,  the  Communist  dictatorship  of 
land — reads  the  statement — rigidly  controls 
and  censors  all  media  of  communications, 
including  even  private  letters. 

It  denies  the  Poles  the  freedom  of  expres- 
sion. 

Secret  police  methods  including  closed- 
door  trials  are  widely  used  to  suppress  even 
minor  acts  of  dissent. 

Political  freedom  Is  non-existent  in  Po- 
land. Single  electoral  lists  make  a  mockery 
of  the  much  heralded  by  Communist  propa- 
gandists "people's  democracy." 

Ever  since  Its  political  power  was  thrust 
upon  the  people  of  Poland  by  the  brutal 
power  of  Soviet  Russia  in  1944,  the  Com- 
munist party  wages  a  relentless  struggle  to 
erase  from  the  minds  of  the  Polish  people 
the   traditional    concepts   of   Christianity. 

Yet,  after  30  years  of  incessant  coercion. 
Intimidation  and  Indoctrination  the  Polish 
nation,  led  by  Its  spiritual  leaders:  Cardinals 
Stefan  WyszynskI  and  Karol  Wojtyla,  stand 
proudly  by  Its  mlUlenlal  Ideas  fo  Christian- 
ity." 

DtTENTT  MUST  BE  A  TWO-WAT  STREET 

The  statement  expresses  the  concern,  that 
the  continuous  denial  of  basic  human  rights 
to  the  people  of  Poland  may  adversely  affect 
the  increasing  economic,  cultural  and  scleu- 
tlflc  cooperation  between  this  country  and 
Poland.  As  is  well  known,  PAC  Is  supporting 
and  encouraging  these  developments  on  the 
premise  that  the  detente  with  the  Commu- 
nist dlctatorbhlps  will  eventually  help  evolve 
the  rigid  political  systems  into  more  open 
societies. 

But  "the  detente  must  be  a  two-way 
street."  Yet  "it  Is  obvious  by  now.  that  whUe 
bidding  for  western  commerce  and  techno- 
logical assistance  to  ball  out  their  economic 
fallvires,  the  Communists  are  actually  tight- 
ening their  Ideological  grip  on  their  captive 
peoples." 

The  Important  document  was  signed  by 
all  memt>ers  of  the  National  Elxecutlve  Com- 
mittee: Aloyslus  Mazewskl,  President;  Helen 
Zlellnska  and  Kazlmlerz  Lukomskl,  Vice 
Presidents;  Valentine  Janlckl,  Secretary;  and 
Joseph  Osajda,  Treasurer. 

FoRDGir  Policy — Th«  Art  or  Possible 
At  the  recent  Pacem  In  Terrls  conference 
In  Washington,  D.C.,  Secretary  of  State  Dr. 
Kissinger  delivered  an  Important  address, 
which  provides  valuable  Insights  Into  the 
substance  and  practical  application  of  the 
U.S.  foreign  policy. 

"This  country  has  always  had  a  seiuw  of 
mission.   Americans  have   always   held   the 
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vie  xr  that  America  stood  for  something  above 
and  beyond  its  material  achievements.  .  .  . 
America  cannot  be  true  to  Itself  without 
moral  purpose,"  he  maintained.  The  moral 
purpose  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  Is  to  promote 
and  work  for  the  establishment  of  universal 
freedom  and  fundamental  liberties  and  ap- 
plication of  btimane  principles  In  relations 
between  men  as  well  as  between  nations. 

With  this  ultimate  objectives  In  mind. 
Dr.  Kissinger  warns  that  while  "a  nation's 
values  define  what  is  Just,  Its  strength  deter- 
mines what  Is  possible.  .  .  .  Progress  will 
always  be  measured  In  partial  steps.  .  .  , 
Tension  Is  unavoidable  between  values,  which 
are  Invariably  cast  in  maximum  terms,  and 
efforts  to  promote  them,  which  of  necessity 
Involve  compromise.  .  .  .  The  policy  maker 
must  be  concerned  with  the  best  that  can  be 
achieved,  not  the  best  that  can  be  Ima- 
gined." This  Is  so  Dr.  Kissinger  explains, 
because  "foreign  policy  Involves  two  par- 
tially conflicting  endeavors:  defining  the  in- 
terests, purposes  and  values  of  a  society  and 
relating  them  to  the  interests,  purposes  and 
values  of  others." 

Understandably,  the  main  concern  of  the 
U.S.  foreign  policy  is  Its  relations  with  Rus- 
sia. Dr.  Kissinger  thus  sums  up  U.S.  policy 
relative  to  this  crucial  problem; 

"This  Administration  has  never  had  any 
Illusions  about  the  Soviet  system.  We  have 
always  Insisted  that  progress  In  technical 
fields,  such  as  trade,  had  to  follow — and  re- 
flect— progress  toward  more  stable  Interna- 
tional relations.  We  have  maintained  a  strong 
military  balance  and  a  flexible  defense  pos- 
ture as  a  buttress  to  stability.  We  have  In- 
sisted that  disarmament  had  to  be  mutual. 

We  have  Judged  movement  in  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union,  not  by  atmos- 
pherics, but  by  how  well  concrete  problems 
are  resolved  and  by  whether  there  Is  respon- 
sible International  conduct. 

Coexistence  to  us  continues  to  have  a  very 
precise  meaning: 

We  win  oppose  the  attempt  by  any  coun- 
try to  achieve  a  position  of  predominance 
either  globally  or  regionally. 

We  win  resist  any  attempt  to  exploit  a  po- 
licy of  detente  to  weaken  our  alliances. 

We  will  react  If  relaxation  of  tensions  Is 
used  as  a  cover  to  exacerbate  conflicts  In  In- 
ternational trouble  spots. 

The  Soviet  Union  cannot  disregard  these 
principles  In  any  area  of  the  world  without 
Imperilling  its  entire  relationship  with  the 
United  States." 

He  then  concluded  with  this  statement: 

"Our  policy  with  respect  to  detente  Is  clear: 
We  shall  resist  aggressive  foreign  policies. 
Detente  cannot  survive  Irresponsibility  in 
any  area,  including  the  Middle  East.  As  for 
the  Internal  policies  of  closed  systems  the 
United  States  will  never  forget  that  the  anta- 
gonism between  freedom  and  Its  enemies  Is 
part  of  the  reality  of  the  modern  age.  We  are 
not  neutral  In  that  struggle. 

"As  long  as  we  are  powerful  we  will  use  our 
influence  to  promote  freedom,  as  we  always 
have.  But  in  the  nuclear  age  we  are  obliged 
to  recognize  that  the  Issue  of  war  and  peace 
also  Involves  human  lives  and  that  the  at- 
tainment of  peace  Is  a  profound  moral  con- 
cern." 

VS.  foreign  policy  Is  of  particular  Interest 
to  Polonia  because  of  our  abiding  concern 
for  freedom  and  Independence  of  Poland  and 
all  other  East-Central  European  nations.  The 
PAC  has  often  reiterated  the  position  that 
this  remains  our  unalterable  objective,  which 
must  be  resolutely  pursued  throughout  the 
forthcoming  negotiations,  and  never  aban- 
doned. The  PAC  position  incorporates  an 
Idealistic  attitude — the  "nation's  values"  of 
which  Dr.  Kissinger  spoke — with  a  pragmatic 
approach  based  on  a  truism  that  "peace  and 
freedom  are  indivisible."  In  plain  Englisli 
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it  means  that  universal  freedom  must  be 
established  before  universal  peace  can  be 
achieved  and  perpetuated. 

Freedom  in  Poland  means  Independence 
from  the  dictates  of  Kremlin;  It  requires 
that  the  people,  rather  than  the  Politburo  of 
the  Communist  party,  decide  their  own  In- 
ternal and  external  policies;  that  freedom 
of  expression  Is  restored  and  all  the  rigid, 
state-controlled  censorship  of  all  media  of 
communications.  Including  even  private  let- 
ters. Is  abolished;  that  political  freedom 
replaces  Communist  dictatorship  hiding  be- 
hind the  mockery  of  single  electoral  list  "free 
elections;"  that  the  educational  system  Is 
freed  from  forced  attempts  to  Impose  on 
Poland's  youth  the  atheistic  concepts  of 
marxism;  and  that  the  rule  by  secret  police 
methods  used  to  supress  any  symptoms  of 
dissent  is  abandoned. 

There  will  be  no  peace  and  security  In 
Europe  until  these  conditions  are  met  in 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Romania 
and  Bulgaria,  but  also  in  Lithuania,  Latvia 
and  Estonia,  and  indeed  within  Russia  itself. 

As  Sen.  Henry  Jackson  (D.-Wash.)  rightly 
pointed  out,  the  detente  with  the  Com- 
munist block  cannot  be  meaningful  and 
stable  as  long  as  Russia  maintains  Its  popu- 
lation In  Ignorance  of  world  affairs,  uses 
repression  to  stifle  dissent  of  Its  Intellectuals 
and  resists  open,  ^>llateral  cultural  exchanges 
with  the  West. 

Unfortunately,  whether  we  like  It  or  not, 
and  even  whether  they  like  It  or  not,  Polish 
Communist  regime  Is  obliged  to  fall  In  step 
and  to  actively  support  these  Russian  ad- 
ventxires,  like  the  latest  Russian  intrusion 
into  the  Middle  East.  Such  are  the  facts  of 
political  realities. 

The  PAC  pursues  a  two-pronged  policy 
relative  to  Poland:  encouragement  and  sup- 
port of  the  economic,  technology  and  cul- 
tural exchanges  but  at  the  same  time  strict 
opposition  to  the  Communist  dictatorship. 

It  designed  to  promote  conditions  which 
will  assist  the  Polish  people  to  gradually  win 
back,  and  then  enlarge,  the  areas  of  freedom 
now  drastically  restricted  by  the  Communist 
government.  It  Is  not  an  easy  course  to  fol- 
low, but  certainly  the  only  one  which  con- 
sidering current  political  realities  best  serves 
the  Interest  of  Poland  within  the  framework 
of  UB.  foreign  policy. 


BUDGET 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12.  1974 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  face  of  almost  certain  attempts  by 
neoisolationist  and  other  elements  to 
further  reduce  the  defense  budget  and 
our  military  establishment,  I  feel  it  high 
time  some  of  us  speak  out  to  the  problem. 

The  defense  budget  proposed  for  fiscal 
year  1975  represents  a  smaller  relative 
burden  on  our  national  economy  than 
at  any  time  in  the  past  two  decades,  and 
as  a  percent  of  the  total  Federal  spend- 
ing, our  defense  budget  is  the  lowest  since 
fiscal  year  1950,  before  the  Korean  war. 
Our  uniformed  force  levels  have  gone 
from  3,547,000  in  1968  to  an  end  fiscal 
year  1974  strength  of  below  2  million. 

Were  it  not  for  the  Israeli-Egyptian 
war,  it  is  possible  that  further  reductions 
of  alarming  proportions  would  have  oc- 
curred. 
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While  we  should  be  pleased  that  world 
conditions  allow  us  a  period  of  peace,  we 
must  not  forget  that  a  strong  national 
defense  is  our  best  hope  for  preserving 
that  peace.  Our  defense  must  remain  so 
strong  that  no  nation  will  dare  attack  us. 
My  fear  is  that  we  are  falling  behind  in 
our  defense  capabilities. 

Organized  efiforts  are  deliberately 
worlcing  to  further  reduce  our  already 
trimmed  military  force,  and  an  ax-wield- 
ing Congress  seems  willing  to  oblige. 
Why?  A  unilateral  reduction  of  our 
Armed  Forces  in  the  face  of  the  tremen- 
dous momentum  of  Soviet  military  ex- 
pansion could  be  literally  devastating. 

We  stand  at  the  door  to  a  possible 
break-through  in  arms  control  meas- 
ures through  a  series  of  highly  complex, 
carefully  planned  and  empirically  con- 
ceived negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Warsaw  Pact.  These  ne- 
gotiations include  the  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks — SALT — between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union;  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation, 
Europe — CSCE — between  NATO  mem- 
bers and  the  Warsaw  Pact,  and  the 
Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reduc- 
tions— MBFR — between  seven  NATO 
members — the  United  States,  Canada, 
Great  Britain,  West  Germany,  the 
Netherlands,  Belgium  and  Luxembourg — 
and  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries  of  Po- 
land, East  Germany,  Czechoslovakia  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  fact  that  the  two 
traditional  antagonist  camps  have 
agreed  to  talk  is  significant,  and  prom- 
ises of  success,  however  limited,  are  op- 
timistic. 

What  has  brought  about  this  atmos- 
phere we  call  detente?  And,  what  is  the 
algebra  in  the  negotiation  equation 
which  permits  a  perception  by  the  So- 
viet Union  that  they  should  begin  talk- 
ing seriously  about  arms  control  if,  in 
fact,  that  is  an  accurate  characteriza- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union's  intention?  The 
answer  to  both  questions  stems  from  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  has  main- 
tained a  large  and  powerful  military  ma- 
chine, capable  of  defending  the  United 
States  and  U.S.  interests  through  the 
entire  spectrum  of  warfare.  What  is 
more,  we  have  demonstrated  throughout 
the  years  a  willingness  to  use  that  force 
pies,  the  Korean  war,  the  Cuban  missile 
when  it  became  obvious  that  diplomatic 
efiforts  were  to  no  avail.  I  cite  as  exam- 
crisis,  the  Vietnam  war,  and  more  re- 
cently the  Israeli-Egyptian  war.  We  can 
be  successful  in  a  negotiation  process 
with  the  Soviets  only  when  we  can  deal 
from  a  position  of  strength.  This  indis- 
putable fact  is  certainly  not  new.  It  has 
been  a  fact  throughout  history. 

Questions  such  as  "Why  do  we  keep 
troops  in  Europe  25  years  after  World 
War  n,  why  do  we  need  such  expensive 
and  sophisticated  weapons  systems,  and 
why  do  we  need  such  a  large  standing 
military  force  in  peacetime  especially  in 
this  time  described  as  an  era  of  de- 
tente? are  headlined  across  the  front  and 
editorial  pages  of  our  newspapers  and, 
therefore,  echo  through  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress. These  questions  are  asked  so  per- 
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sistently  and  noisily,  and  the  answers 
published  so  quietly  that  the  questions 
have  become,  in  some  measure,  rhetori- 
cal. The  answer  to  all  of  these,  and  like, 
questions  reveals  somewhat  of  a  paradox, 
which  tracks  something  like  this:  Since 
World  War  II,  we  have  continued  to 
maintain  a  military  force  posture  suffi- 
cient in  size  and  power  to  deter  any  na- 
tion or  group  of  nations  from  an  outright 
attack  upon  us.  We  have  not  been  at- 
tacked. Why,  therefore,  do  we  need  such 
a  large  and  powerful  force,  and  especially 
why  do  we  need  to  modernize  and  im- 
prove this  force?  Herein  lies  the  paradox. 
We  have  not  been  attacked  precisely  be- 
cause of  our  deterrent  forces,  not  because 
the  threat  has  diminished.  We  have  dem- 
onstrated our  capability  and  determina- 
tion to  uphold  our  commitments  through 
the  use  of  force  if  necessary.  West  of  tlie 
Iron  Cm-tain  in  Etu-ope  is  NATO,  armed 
with  conventional  and  tactical  nuclear 
weapons,  including  U.S.  military  forces — 
4^3  Army  divisions  and  17  squadrons  of 
tactical  fighter  aircraft.  This  NATO  force 
is  precisely  why  we  have  not  had  an  ex- 
tension of  Communist  infiuence  into 
Western  Europe,  and  precisely  why  we 
have  troops  in  Europe  25  years  after 
World  War  n. 

During  the  1960's,  as  more  of  our  re- 
sources were  committed  to  Vietnam,  our 
modernization  of  weapons  systems  was 
curtailed  in  order  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
war.  Our  sF>endlng  was  for  attrition  rath- 
er than  modernization.  During  the  past 
15  years,  while  the  Soviets  have  devel- 
oped 12  new  fighter  prototypes — at  least 
3  of  them  now  operational — we  have 
only  developed  the  F-14  and  F-15.  In 
the  strategic  bomber  field,  our  current 
bread-and-butter  is  the  B-52,  designed 
in  the  late  1940's  and  built  in  the  1950's 
and  early  1960's.  The  Soviets  have  built 
a  new  generation  bomber  called  the 
Backfire,  a  product  of  current  technol- 
ogy. It  is  time  now  to  catch  up,  but  this 
efifort  is  significantly  influenced  by  a 
combination  of  factors  to  include  re- 
duced defense  spending,  increased  man- 
power costs  and  inflated  weapon  cost. 

Events  since  the  end  of  World  War  n 
should  have  sensitized  the  need  for  a 
strong  defense  establishment.  The  pain- 
ful experience  of  the  isolationists  wave 
before  World  War  II  is  well  established 
and  need  not  be  recounted  here. 

Immediately  after  the  war,  the  calls 
went  up,  metaphorically  and  physically, 
to  "bring  our  boys  home,"  "demobilize." 
"disarm,"  and  get  on  with  the  business  of 
building  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 
While  we  were  still  busy  disarming,  we 
were  told  that  access  to  Berlin  was  cut 
off.  This  resulted  in  our  reliance  on  a 
poorly  maiuied  armed  forces  to  replen- 
ish and  bring  substance  to  the  be- 
leaguered citizens  of  Berlin  by  air.  This 
we  did,  to  be  awakened  again  almost 
immediatley  to  the  news  that  the  Com- 
munist forces  of  Mao  Tse-tung  had 
driven  our  old  war  ally,  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
and  his  Nationtdist  party,  the  Kuomin- 
tang.  from  mainland  China.  We  worried 
and  wrung  our  hands,  but  did  little. 
About    this    same    time,    however,    we 


established  formal  ties  with  our  Euro- 
pean allies  In  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization — NATO — a  fonmdable 
alliance  set  up  to  counter  the  Cominuiist 
bloc  in  Eastern  Europe.  | 

Soon  thereafter  we  were  surpr^d  by 
'the  invasion  by  North  Korea  If  the^ 
South.  Again  we  began  mobilizinfr,  and 
in  a  united  front  fought  with  ou|  allies 
to  an  accommodation,  althouoi  not 
conclusive.  In  this  war  we  no|  only 
fought  the  North  Koreans  but  got  |  taste 
of  the  Chinese  Red  army  as  well.  B|>11ow- 
ing  Korea,  we  again  demobilized,  %it  not 
so  drastically  as  we  did  after  WorM  War 
II.  Hungary  was  next  on  the  m»u.  As 
James  A.  Michener  described  iri  "The 
Bridge  at  Andau:"  | 

Russian  communism  showed  Its  tr\m  char- 
acter to  the  world.  With  a  ferocl^  and 
barbarianlsm  unmatched  In  recent  )|lfitory, 
it  moved  Its  brutal  tanks  against  a  difense- 
less  popiUatlon  seeking  escape  frojfri  the 
terrors  of  communism,  and  destroyta  It. 

The  Cuban  missile  crisis  was  tl 
real  litmus-paper  test  of  the  mu^ 
oiur  military  forces.  Backed  to  th4 
the  U.S.  alerted  its  nuclear  force 
proclaimed  an  ultimatum.  A  thi 
use  force  is  a  mighty  deterrent  ir 
if  you  have  the  military  muscle  to  l&ck  it 
up  should  It  become  necessary,    f 

Following  this  tense  microsecAd  in 
the  clock  of  history,  direct  conffonta- 
tion  between  the  United  States  a^d  the 
U.S.S.R.  relaxed  somewhat.  The  Soviets, 
suffering  a  loss  of  prestige  by  the  |ffair, 
regrouped.  They  t>egan  to  build  n^itary 
forces  with  a  momentum  unparalleed  in 
peacetime.  This  momentum  cor^inues 
today.  I 

And  then  comes  Vietnam.  Th^Vlet- 
nam  war  extracted  from  the  Hnited 
States  the  most  damning  and  dani|iging 
experience.  It  brought  out  the  worst  in 
us.  All  the  ills  of  the  present  were  learned 
on  Vietnam,  and  much  of  that  blame 
was  laid  to  the  Pentagon.  Defense  ilritics 
foimd  a  windfall  of  specific  tar#ts  to 
aim  their  blasts,  and  they  lost  littlj  time 
pulling  the  trigger. 

Adm.  Thomas  Moorer,  Chaim^n  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  recently  Sated, 
and  I  totally  agree,  that  the  millta§r  was 
fighting  a  war  less  than  half  dossed. 
Policy  formulation  which  drove  th<|  rules 
of  engagement  was  so  restricted  tl^t  the 
application  of  military  force  was  piece- 
meal and  thus  ineffective.  Not  unal  the 
1972  bombing,  culminating  in  tlip  so- 
called  Christmas  bombing,  wtMl  the 
force  applied  in  such  a  way  as  tciforce 
at  least  some  accommodations  A  the 
tables  in  Paris.  T 

More  recently  the  Middle  East  prob- 
lem exploded  once  again,  but  «fth  a 
flurry  and  with  intensities  never  lefore 
observed.  We  witnessed  once  agaii  an 
alert  of  our  Armed  Forces  in  direcicon- 
frontation  with  the  Soviet  Unlonlover 
the  possibility  of  intervention  iif  the 
Middle  East.  Once  again  the  slvlets 
backed  down.  i 

As  we  attempt  to  bring  peace  t§  the 
area.  It  Is  necessary  to  remember"!  that 


there  Is  a  fundamental  ideologica 
ference  between  the  Soviet  Unior 


dif- 
and 
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the  United  States,  notwithstanding 
short-term  objectives  manifested  by  an 
agreement  to  talk.  The  Middle  East  re- 
mains the  most  potentially  explosive 
contemporary  Issue. 

What  Is  next  on  the  menu  of  East- 
West  confrontation?  As  the  intoxication 
of  detente  turns  Into  a  slight  hangover 
the  morning  after,  our  clear-eyed  good 
sense  tells  us  we  must  proceed  with  some 
caution.  Sobering  thoughts  are  scream- 
ing like  voices  in  the  wilderness  to  exer- 
cise some  constraint  inN)ur  rush  to  ex- 
tend open  invitations  to  the  Commimist 
world.  Some  of  the  most  sobering 
thoughts  are  coming  from — of  all 
places — within  the  Soviet  Union,  witness 
testimony  of  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  and 
Andrei  Sakharov.  As  I  have  said,  their 
methods  of  achieving  these  objectives 
may  change,  but  their  ultimate,  long- 
range  objectives  remain  fixed  in  the 
ideology  of  Communist  doctrine. 

Certainly  we  should  not  see  a  "Red 
under  every  bed,"  nor  should  we  worry 
excessively  that  the  "Red  Hordes"  will 
begin  a  race  to  the  Rhine  at  any  given 
moment,  nor  should  we  live  in  constant 
fear  that  the  Soviets  will  salvo  nuclear 
weapons  aimed  at  the  heart  of  the 
United  States.  Why?  We  need  not  worry 
excessively  because  we  have  built  a  cred- 
ible military  deterrent  over  the  years  and 
have  demonstrated  our  willingness  to  use 
this  force  if  necessary.  Under  this  de- 
terrent, the  initiatives  of  this  adminis- 
tration have  gone  far  in  establishing  the 
necessary  framework  for  peaceful  coex- 
istence, recognizing  the  difference  in 
ideology.  Some  of  these  Initiatives  are 
those  carefully  conceived  negotiations 
called  CSCE,  SALT,  and  MBFR.  Others 
include  making  difficult  decisions,  left 
untouched  by  previous  administrations 
as  too  controversial,  such  as  permitting 
the  Peoples'  Republic  of  China — PRC — 
in  the  United  Nations  and  clearing  road- 
blocks that  permit  closer  relations  with 
the  PRC.  None  of  these  Initiatives  can 
be  fulfilled  without  a  strong  military 
force.  You  simply  cannot  negotiate  with- 
out a  strong  hand. 
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VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY  CONTEST 


HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

or   NEBBASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12.  1974 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  year  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States  and  its 
Ladies'  Auxiliary  sponsor  a  nationwide 
Voice  of  Democracy  Contest  in  our  sec- 
ondary schools.  I  have  the  great  pleas- 
ure to  announce  that  the  winner  for  our 
State  of  Nebraska  is  Mr.  Raymond 
Christian  Bentzen,  Jr.,  of  Naper,  Nebr., 
which  is  in  my  congressional  district. 

Raymond  is  18  and  a  senior  in  the 
Naper  Public  High  School.  His  winning 
speech,  entitled  "My  Responsibility  as 
a  Citizen,"  provides  much  food  for 
thought  and  is  a  tribute  to  the  fine  youth 


of  our  country,  I  conmiend  it  to  the 
reading  of  my  colleagues. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  Raymond  Bent- 
zen's  speech  be  included  In  the  Record: 

VoicK  OF  Democracy 
(By  Raymond  C.  Bentzen) 
With  the  advent  of  the  two-hundreth  an- 
niversary of  our  nation  rapidly  approaching 
now  is  a  good  time  to  take  stock  of  what 
has  happened,  and  what  will  happen  In  the 
future.  In  general,  our  nation's  history  has 
been  good,  and  of  more  than  a  little  benefit 
to  the  world.  In  the  future,  it  can  and  should 
be  of  even  more  benefit. 

More  Important  Is  the  fact  that  now  is 
the  time  for  each  of  us,  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  come  to  terms 
with  ourselves,  and  our  role  In  our  govern- 
ment. Many  of  us  now  feel  shocked,  ap- 
palled, and  disillusioned  by  the  current 
political  scandal.  We  feel  that  in  some  way 
our  government  has  let  us  down.  Nothing 
could  be  more  untrue.  Our  government  has 
not  failed  us,  we  have  failed  ourselves. 

As  citizens,  we  must  realize  that  our  gov- 
ernment is  merely  a  reflection  of  the  citizenry 
which  it  governs.  When  that  citizenry  faUs 
to  live  up  to  Its  responsibilities,  a  republi- 
can nation  such  as  ours,  founded  on  demo- 
cratic principles  cannot  long  survive.  The 
French  political  phUosopher,  Rosseau,  prob- 
ably summed  It  up  best  when  he  said,  "As 
soon  as  any  man  says  of  the  affairs  of  the 
State,  "What  does  It  matter  to  me?"  the 
state  may  then  be  given  up  for  lost." 

But  before  we  can  live  up  to  our  respon- 
sibilities we  must  realize  just  what  they  en- 
tau.  Basically,  our  responsibilities  faU  into 
two  categories.  They  are:  believing  in  our 
nation  and  principles  upon  which  It  is  based, 
and  finally  the  resjjonslblllty  of  participat- 
ing In  our  system. 

First,  let  me  discuss  what  I  mean  by  be- 
lieving In  our  nation.  There  has  never  be- 
fore been,  and  perhaps  never  again  will 
there  be  a  nation  such  as  ours,  founded  up- 
on the  principles  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  and  that  all  men  should  enjoy  almost 
unlimited  freedom.  We,  as  citizens,  have  the 
responsibility  to  believe  In  these  principles, 
and  by  believing  we  ensure  the  continuation 
of  democracy. 

However,  I  am  not  advocating  a  flag-wav- 
ing, "my  country  right  or  wrong"  stance. 
Such  a  stand  could  prove  to  be  immeasurably 
disastrous.  Rather,  we  must  realize  that  we 
will  not  always  be  right,  and  that  we  must 
then  learn  by  our  mistakes.  For  thereby  can 
we  prove  the  merits  of  democracy. 

We  must,  everyone  of  us,  be  willing  to 
actively  participate  In  our  system.  The  most 
obvious  way  In  which  we  can  do  this  is  by 
voting.  Anyone  who  la  18  years  of  age,  or 
older,  can  do  this;  providing  of  course  that 
he  Is  a  citizen.  Voter  registration  is  a  simple 
process,  one  which  Is  of  little  trouble  to  any- 
one. Yet  with  all  of  this,  this  making  It  so 
easy  to  vote,  only  one-half  of  all  those  elig- 
ible to  vote  in  1972  actually  did  so.  When  the 
Irresponsibility  of  a  nation's  citizenry  be- 
comes so  great  that  fully  one  half  cease  to 
care,  can  one  then  expect  anymore  from 
the  government? 

But  how  do  we  get  people  Involved?  How 
do  we  get  them  to  vote,  and  get  them  In- 
terested In  what's  happening  to  their  coun- 
try? I,  for  one,  am  a  staunch  supporter  of 
the  political  party  system.  It  has  many  faults. 
agreed.  But  It  still  remains  the  best  vehicle 
for  getting  people  Involved  In  the  affairs  of 
the  state,  and  making  them  realize  the  true 
meaning  of  what  it  Is  to  be  a  citizen. 

We  citizens  should  nuOce  frequent  use  of 
letters  and  petitions  to  our  Senators  and 
RepresentatlTes.  This  enables  us  to  keep  In 
touch  with  the  reality  of  governmental  hap- 
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penlngs.  It  also  helps  us  keep  much  better 
control  of  our  government. 

In  short,  we,  the  cltlzena  of  the  TTnlted 
States  of  America  must  never  forget  that  a 
Mvernment  of  the  people,  for  the  people, 
and  by  the  pet^le  cannot  long  survive  with- 
out the  people. 


ULTIMATE  IN  BUSING 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Tuesday,  March  12,  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
Detroit  busing  case  now  pending  before 
the  Supreme  Court,  it  is  terrifying  to 
contemplate  that  the  future  of  780,000 
children  in  the  Detroit  area  may  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  this  forthcomhig  de- 
cision. However,  when  one  thinks  of 
applying  the  same  possibility  of  forced 
busing  to  the  city  of  New  York,  the  mind 
boggles.  The  Richmond  Times-Dispatch, 
In  an  editorial  on  Thursday,  March  7, 
1974,  pointed  out  that  this  could  become 
a  reality.  I  commend  the  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Ultimate  in  Busing 

The  New  York  City  public  schools  enroll 
more  pupils  than  do  39  of  the  American 
states.  There  are  member-nations  of  the 
United  Nations  that  do  not  have  as  many 
citizens  as  New  York  City  has  schoolchildren. 
As  the  epitome  of  a  coldly- Impersonal  sys- 
tem. New  York's  elementary  schools  are 
assigned  numbers  rather  than  names. 

One  would  suppose  that,  for  the  sake  of 
the  children  held  within,  custodians  of  this 
Leviathan  of  a  school  system  would  be  seek- 
ing ways  to  break  up  the  monster  into 
smaller,  more  compact  school  districts  drawn 
to  a  human  scale.  But,  no,  the  Central  Board 
of  Education  In  New  York  Is  amusing  Itself 
these  days  by  dreaming  of  expanding  Its 
empire  by  forcing  In  pupils  from  the  area's 
suburban  districts. 

The  purpose  would  be  the  oh,  so  benign 
one  of  achieving  "meaningful  Integration." 
The  result  would  no  doubt  be  more  heart- 
break, dislocation  and  bitterness,  only  on  a 
more  massive  scale  than  ever. 

The  board  declared  In  a  report  last  week  to 
the  State  Board  of  Regents  that  "state  and 
national  officials  and  lawmakers  cannot  Ig- 
nore the  fact  that  the  correction  of  the  grow- 
ing Isolation  of  our  poor  minority  groups  In 
urban  schools  Is  each  year  becoming  less  and 
less  a  condition  which  large  city  boards  of 
education  can  deal  with  alone." 

It's  true  that  coUaboratlon  with  city  school 
boards  would  be  required  to  try  to  force 
city-suburb  busing,  as  well  we  know  In  Rich- 
mond. But  what  the  would-be  Rearrangers 
of  Humanity  ought  to  do  Is  to  cut  the  tearful 
rhetoric  about  the  "growing  Isolation"  of  so- 
called  minority  groups  In  urban  schools — yes, 
to  "Ignore"  It,  If  you  will.  Alternatively,  our 
esteemed  educationists  and  overlords  ought 
to  try  treating  children  as  children  rather 
than  as  manlpulatable  statistics. 

Instead  of,  for  Instance,  bewailing  the  fact 
that  New  York  presently  has  731,302  children 
In  the  "minority"  and  397,694  In  the  "other" 
category,  the  school  board  ought  to  consider 
that  It  has  entrusted  to  it  1,128,996  chU- 
dren — each  a  different  human  being,  but  aU 
having  a  common  need  to  become  literate  so 
»»  to  be  able  to  rise  as  high  In  life  as  nattu'al 
abUlty  wUl  permit. 
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In  short,  the  public  schools  ought  to  be 
places  of  education  for  the  Individual,  not 
laboratories  of  mass  social  experimentation. 
When  the  schools  are  deflected  from  their 
main  job  of  teaching  necessary  skills  by 
bizarre  schemes  such  as  racial-balance  bus- 
ing. It  Is  frequently  the  education  of  poor 
and  minority-group  children  that  suffers  the 
most,  thus  actually  Impeding  their  progress. 

Of  course,  a  Southerner  can  derive  per- 
versa delight  In  the  thought  of  Northern 
cities  sampling  some  of  the  unwise  human- 
ity-juggling that  has  been  routinely  forced 
upon  this  region.  Should  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Coiui;  be  wlUlng  to  "buy"  forced  city-suburb 
busing  In  the  Detroit  area  involving  780,000 
children  in  53  school  districts,  then  New 
York's  ultimate  busing  plan  may  not  be  far 
down  the  road.  Why  by  then  maybe  even 
Sen.  Jacob  Javlts  will  be  ready  to  vote  for 
antlbuslng  legislation!  But  In  consideration 
of  the  welfare  of  all  those  chUdren,  one  can 
really  not  reveal  In  the  prospect  of  such  mas- 
sive educational   disruption. 


MILITARY  PRESENCE  ON  GUAM 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OF    GUAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  12,  1974 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
many  of  my  colleagues  know,  the  terri- 
tory of  Guam  has  been  an  important 
military  outpost  since  the  Spanish- 
American  War  of  1899  and  has  become 
increasingly  important  since  World  War 
n.  During  these  times  of  stress  and  strain 
in  our  relations  with  many  Asian  na- 
tions, including  a  few  who  until  recently 
were  pleased  to  have  the  protection  pro- 
vided by  U.S.  military  might,  Guam 
stands  as  the  one  place  where  our  armed 
forces  can  be  assured  of  a  safe  haven  and 
a  friendly  greeting. 

As  a  member  of  this  august  body  from 
Guam  and  as  an  American  citizen,  I  am 
proud  of  the  role  Guam  plays  in  this 
cotmtry's  defense  posture.  Although  we, 
on  Guam,  have  had  our  differences  with 
the  local  military  policies,  as  has  almost 
every  other  American  community  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  mihtary  post,  we  fully  rec- 
ognize the  ImportEince  of  the  military  to 
Guam  as  well  as  the  legitimate  aspira- 
tions of  the  civilians  to  be  viable  and 
autonomous. 

Economic,  political,  and  social  growth 
and  demands  inevitably  bring  about 
changing  attitudes  on  Guam,  thus  re- 
quiring mutual  accommodation  between 
the  military  and  civilian  commimities. 
The  local  military  commanders  have 
wisely  instituted  a  program  to  enhance 
the  military's  image  among  the  civilian 
population  as  well  as  to  orient  military 
personnel  to  the  ways  of  Guam. 

A  strong  supporter  of  the  civilian- 
military  partnership  program  Is  the  Navy 
League's  Guam  Council  and  the  Air 
Force  Advisory  Council.  Rear  Adm. 
George  S.  Morrison,  commander,  UJS. 
Naval  Forces,  Marianas,  is  to  be  com- 
mended 'or  his  dedicated  efforts  to  bring 
about  better  imderstanding  between  the 
civilian  and  military  communities  on 
Guam.  As  a  member  of  the  Navy  League 
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of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Air  Force 
Association  I  am  pleased  with  the  role 
that  these  organizations  are  playing  in 
making  this  cooperative  effort  a  success. 

A  recent  article  in  the  magazine  Sea 
Power  outlined  the  role  of  the  Guam 
Coimcil.  and  I  include  the  text  of  the 
article  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 
Council  of  the  Month — Guam 

During  World  War  11  Guam  was  the  only 
Inhabited  U.S.  possession  to  be  occupied 
by  the  enemy.  This  experience  left  no  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  most  people  on  Guam  as  to 
the  need  for  a  strong  U.S.  Navy  in  order  to 
retain  a  competitive  edge  on  the  world  scene. 
Beyond  this  historical  experience,  the  Im- 
portance to  the  native  economy  of  the  many 
shore  and  fleet  activities  on  Guam — head- 
quarters of  the  Commander,  U.S.  Naval 
Forces,  Marianas — contributes  to  a  commu- 
nity feeling  among  Islanders  and  naval  per- 
sonnel and  their  dependents. 

In  1958  some  45  charter  members  founded 
the  Guam  CouncU,  which  now  numbers 
nearly  200  and  looks  forward  to  continuing 
growth.  The  council  is  aware  It  has  an  ever- 
expanding  role  to  play  on  the  island,  par- 
ticularly when  Navy  and  community  needs — 
for  example,  where  land  use  Is  concerned — 
do  not  coincide. 

In  Its  earlier  dajrs  the  councU's  activities 
were  on  an  essentially  social  level,  but  now 
It  Is  turning  to  projects  that  contribute  sup- 
port to  Navy  goals  and  Navy  people.  This 
change  of  direction,  or  broadening  of  coun- 
cU  objectives,  as  It  were,  has  received  the 
strongest  support  from  Rear  Admiral 
George  S.  Morrison,  Commander,  U.S.  Naval 
Forces,  Marianas,  who  emphasized  the  one- 
ness of  Guam's  clvUlan  and  naval  communi- 
ties In  his  address  at  the  councU's  1973  Navy 
Day  banquet. 

As  a  thank  you  from  the  Navy  for  a  job 
well  done.  Admiral  Morrison  has  initiated 
a  year-round  "Navy  Day  for  Navy  Leaguers" 
program.  Commanding  officers  of  the  various 
shore  and  fleet  activities  on  Guam  invite 
council  members  to  spend  a  day  or  part  of 
a  day  toiu-lng  their  command.  Navy  Leaguers 
can  observe  firsthand  the  Navy  in  action. 

A  new  project  undertaken  last  year  by  the 
councU  was  raising  support  for  Guam's  first 
Navy  Junior  ROTC  program,  now  well  es- 
tablished at  Father  Duenas  School.  Beyond 
the  obvious  benefits  to  the  50  participating 
cadets,  the  Guam  CouncU  hof>es  the  young 
men  wUl  be  encouraged  to  seek  careers  In 
the  Navy.  The  councU  also  sponsors  an  an- 
nual "SUver  Plate  Dinner"  at  which  enlisted 
personnel  and  their  wives  are  the  Invited 
guests  of  Navy  Leaguerers. 

Through  the  forupi  provided  by  the  coun- 
cil, Guam's  clvUlan  and  naval  communities 
better  understand  their  lnterdep>endenc« 
and  are  able  to  work  together  to  solve  their 
common  problems. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  HANSEN 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

OF  caufornia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5.  1974 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  Congresswoman  from 
Washington,  Julia  Butler  Hansen. 
JuLU's  decision  not  to  seek  reelection  Is 
a  great  loss  to  this  congressional  body. 
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for  we  who  have  served  with  Jm.il  have 
come  to  have  a  deep  appreciation  |br  the 
keen  insight  and  exceptional  leadership 
abilities  that  she  has  so  ably  t^mon- 
strated.  While  we  will  be  saddeoed  by 
her  absence,  we  will  be  pleased  t^  know 
that  Julia  will,  at  last,  have  the  Oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  the  quiet  solitude  bf  her 
beloved  West. 

Now  that  it  is  more  customspry  for 
women  to  participate  equally  witti  men 
in  the  day-to-day  flurry  of  legislative 
matters,  there  is  a  tendency  to  overlook 
the  unique  accomplishment  of  h|r  first 
election  to  public  ofBce.  In  the  193|'s  and 
in  subsequent  years,  there  werei|many 
hazards  that  a  young  woman  or  [young 
mother  faced  in  holding  public  ofSbe,  but 
Julia  carefully  overcame  each  stujnbling 
block  in  the  path  to  her  succeis  and 
blazed  a  historic  trail  for  coimtlessiothers 
to  follow  in  public  life.  Consistently,  she 
has  demonstrated  that  she  has  the  ability 
to  be  a  leader  among  the  Nation'*  lead- 
ers. Those  who  follow  her  footsteps  in 
public  service  will  find  that  many;  of  the 
obstacles  that  previously  blocked  the  par- 
ticipation of  women  in  politics  have  been 
pushed  aside  by  Julia  Hansen's  record 
during  her  14  years  on  Capitol  Hi^. 

Julia  was  the  first  woman  Democrat 
to  be  named  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  later  when  she  becameichair- 
man  of  the  Interior  and  Related  |Agen- 
cies  Subcommittee  she  was  the  first 
woman  to  chair  a  subconunittee  in  either 
House  of  Congress.  She  is  also  t^  first 
and  only  woman  to  serve  on  the  House 
Democratic  Steering  Committee.  iSie  ap- 
propriations for  28  agencies  f alii  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interior  SiilKOm- 
mittee.  These  agencies  include  national 
parks,  minerals,  fossil  energy  resources, 
pollution  abatement.  Federal  lands  and 
roads,  and  timber  rights.  Julia  l^is  la- 
bored diligently  to  help  rescue  the  jAmer- 
Ican  Indian  from  his  status  as  thf  "for- 
gotten man"  of  American  cultiu-ei.  Dur- 
ing appropriations  hearings,  stfae  has 
consistently  sought  increased  finding 
for  hospitals  and  schools  and  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  American  Indi- 
ans. She  has  championed  the  panorama 
of  natural  resources  while  maintaining  a 
balanced  viewpoint  between  conserva- 
tion and  utilization.  Frequently  ^e  has 
called  for  long  range  planning  to  deter- 
mine the  most  efficient  means  to  man- 
age our  recreation  and  energy  resources. 
By  establishing  priorities  and  funding 
levels  the  subcommittee  has  helped  pro- 
mote research  and  development  of  our 
resources  while  observing  the  prl&ciples 
of  soimd  fiscal  management. 

Julia  Hansen  is  a  woman  of  remark- 
able accomplishments  and  tasted.  Her 
interests  range  from  the  history  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  to  a  deep  love  tor  the 
fine  arts.  Her  expertise  and  experience 
will  be  sorely  missed  during  Uie  next 
session  of  Congress,  and  those  of  us  who 
served  with  her  on  committees  will  miss 
her  friendship  even  more.  I  extend  to  her 
my  sincere  best  wishes  for  many  years  of 
success  and  contentment  in  the^  years 
that  lie  ahead,  | 
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PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 


March  12,  197  U 


HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 

or  CCOKGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12,  1974 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  recently  received  a  letter  from  the 
president  of  the  U.S.  Jaycees,  Rick  Clay- 
ton, Jr.,  regarding  the  attitude  of  Amer- 
ica. I  think  the  letter,  and  the  open  let- 
ter enclosed,  merit  the  attention  of  this 
House.  The  Jaycees  have  long  been  fa- 
vorably known  for  their  willingness  to 
speak  out  for  this  Nation  and  its  insti- 
tutions, and  I  am  proud  to  be  a  Jaycee. 
I  ask  that  I  be  allowed  to  make  presi- 
dent Clayton's  letter  and  his  enclosed 
"open  letter"  a  part  of  the  Congressional 
Record  in  order  that  all  those  who  read 
the  Record  might  be  aware  of  their  firm 
pro- American  attitude. 

The  material  follows: 

March  I,  1974. 
Hon.  Dawson  Mathis, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Congressman  Mathis:  I  have  en- 
closed an  open  letter  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Executive  Board  of  Directors  of  Tlie 
United  States  Jaycees  on  February  16,  1974. 
The  sentiments  expressed  are  genuine  and 
reflect  a  deep  concern  on  the  part  of  the 
325,000  Jaycees  throughout  thlB  nation  for 
the  cynicism  and  pessimism  that  la  so  prev- 
alent and  "popular"  today.  Regretfully,  some 
of  our  elected  leaders  seem  to  be  mental  tIc- 
Itms  of  these  negative  attitudes. 

At  the  same  meeting.  The  United  States 
Jaycees  adopted  a  program  we  call  Pride  In 
America.  Through  this  program,  Jaycees 
will  rekindle  and  reeitabllsb  pride  In  the 
6,600  communities  that  have  Jaycee  chap- 
ters. This  pride  will  .'spread  throughout  the 
states,  and  throughout  this  nation.  We  will 
build  an  attitude  of  pride — pride  In  our  coun- 
try; our  Institutions;  our  leaders;  pride  in 
our  people;  pride  that  we  are  Americans. 

Please  feel  free  to  use  the  encloeed  open 
letter  in  any  fashion  you  wish.  The  United 
States  Jaycees  will  be  the  force  which  turns 
this  country's  attitude  around  and  we  wUl 
reestablish  that  patriotic  spirit  for  which 
America  was  once  famous. 
Sincerely, 

Rick  Clayton,  Jr., 

President. 

Priob  in  Amouca 

It  Is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  ap- 
preciate that  our  country  offers  more  oppor- 
tunity than  any  nation  in  the  world  .  .  .  be- 
cause— 

Today  this  country's  detractors  show  lit- 
tle regard  for  our  Institutions. 

Most   Americans   have   strong   convictions 
in  these  institutions  that  are  the  comer- 
stones  of  otir  great  country : 
Faith  in  God 
Brotherhood  of  Man 
FYee  Enterprise 
Government  by  the  People 
Individualism 
Service  to  Humanity 

Constantly  It  Is  repeated  that  Americans 
no  longer  enjoy  individual  expression. 

The  United  States  Jaycees  Icnow  better  be- 
cause of  their  affiliations  in  6,700  commu- 
nities throughout  this  great  country. 

History  has  proven  that  the  American  peo- 
ple can  unite  when  threatened!  Once  again 
we  are  threatened  but  not  by  outside  forces. 


Our  new  threat  Is  one  of  self-doubt  rein- 
forced dally  by  the  repetition  of  negative 
examples. 

The  United  States  Jaycess  are  t<red  of 
those  who  daUy  condemn  our  society  as 
deteriorating  I 

The  time  is  now  for  the  sleeping  giant  of 
public  "Pride"  and  positive  individual  par- 
ticipation to  awaken. 

Unite  with  the  United  States  Jaycees  in 
rekindling  our  "Pride  in  America" — the  key 
is  YOU! 


FOREIGN  DIRECT  INVESTMENT 
WELCOMED  IN  MINNESOTA 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12,  1974 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Minne- 
sota's Conrunlssioner  of  Economic  Devel- 
opment, Mr.  James  Heltzer,  today  briefed 
the  Minnseota  congressional  delegation 
and  staffs  on  Minnesota's  expanding 
role  in  the  area  of  reverse  investment. 

Minnesota  is  a  late  comer  in  the  field 
of  trying  to  attract  foreign  capital  in- 
vestment to  build  jobs  and  prosperity. 
Foreign  direct  investment  throughout 
the  United  States  Is  small.  In  Minne- 
sota it  is  miniscule.  Nevertheless,  Chair- 
man Heltzer,  building  on  Minnesota's 
existing  assets,  has  assembled  a  special 
group  within  the  State  department  of 
economic  development.  Under  this 
group's  leadership.  Commissioner  Helt- 
zer and  the  department  are  aggressively 
seeking  foreign  direct  capital  investment 
within  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

I  personally  am  most  enthusiastic 
about  Minnesota's  new  efforts  in  this 
field.  Foreign  direct  investment  in  our 
State  means  more  jobs  and  more  prosper- 
ity. It  is  consistent  with  our  State's  desire 
to  fully  develop  all  of  its  resources  for  the 
maximum  benefit  of  all  of  its  people.  Our 
State  is  late  in  getting  started  in  this 
activity,  but  we  are  becoming  more  ag- 
gressive and  more  willing  to  compete  for 
foreign  investment. 

Commissioner  Heltzer's  remarks,  with 
some  editing  for  reasoa  of  space  economy 
only,  follow: 

Minnesota's  Expanding  Role  in  the  Area 

OF  Revkkse  Investment 

(By  James  R.  Heltzer) 

The  Department  of  Economic  Develop- 
ment's Division  of  Finance  and  International 
Trade  has  expanded  to  Its  current  3 -man 
size  in  March,  1973.  Prior  to  that  time,  the 
only  international  position  was  that  of  In- 
ternational Trade  Representative,  respons- 
ible mainly  for  export  promotion  and  assist- 
ing Minnesota  companies  Increase  their  mar- 
kets by  expanding  overseas.  Due  to  the  in- 
creasing interest  In  attracting  foreign  cap- 
ital into  the  United  States,  as  weU  as  greatly 
increased  Interest  on  the  part  of  foreign 
companies  In  Investment  opportunities,  we 
decided  to  incorporate  reverse  Investment 
Into  the  operations  of  the  Department.  The 
staff  was  Increased  to  two  at  that  time,  and 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Director  of  Finance 
also  Increased  to  cover  also  International 
trade. 

In  late  May  and  early  June  of  last  year,  the 
Department  participated  in  two  reverse  in- 
vestment  seminars   In   Tokyo    and   Osaka. 
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These  conferences,  sponsored  by  the  National 
Association  of  State  Development  Agencies, 
in  conjunction  with  the  U.8.  Department  of 
Commerce,  represented  the  largest  eSort  ever 
Isimched  to  attract  Japanese  technology  and 
caplUl  to  the  United  States. 

The  Minnesota  delegation  consisted  of  4 
members,  2  from  the  Department;  Don  Risk, 
President  of  the  Minnesota  Industrial  De- 
velopment Association,  and  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Minneapolis  Industrial  Com- 
mission; and  James  A.  Weller,  former  De- 
partment Director  of  Finance  &  Trade,  or- 
ganizer of  the  mission,  and  after  April  28, 
Vice  President  of  Miller  and  Schroeder  Mu- 
nicipals, Inc. 

Interest  in  the  seminar  was  stimulated  by 
the  recent  realignment  of  the  yen  and  dol- 
lar, the  growing  U.S.  consumer  market,  the 
fact  that  Japan  is  the  largest  capital  sur- 
plus nation  in  the  world.  Investment  in 
C5.  facilities  has  become  more  attractive 
and  perhaps  essential  to  many  Japanese 
businessmen.  The  overall  purpose  of  the 
conference  was  to  Induce  Japanese  Invest- 
ment In  manufacturing  and  assembly  facili- 
ties in  the  United  States.  Over  1400  Japan- 
ese companies  were  represented  at  the  two 
conferences.  These  conferences  gave  Japan- 
ese business  executives  an  opportunity  to 
speak  directly  with  State  officials  involved  in 
economic  development,  who  could  answer 
questions  in  regard  to  State  policies,  general 
feeling  of  the  public,  etc. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  participated  In 
this  conference  to  attract  Japanese  Invest- 
ments in  industries  complimenting  or  sup- 
porting our  industry  base.  Our  specific  ob- 
jectives were  threefold:  (l)  Introduce  and 
define  the  State  of  Minnesota  as  an  area 
welcoming  and  offering  Japanese  investment 
opportunities.  (2)  Investigate  in  depth  the 
Japanese  business  community  to  effectively 
target  our  marketing  approach.  (3)  Observe 
the  activities  of  other  states  f.nd  private  ef- 
forts to  perfect  an  effective  marketing  ap- 
proach. 

Having  established  the  fact  that  reverse 
investment  represents  an  opportunity  for 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  the  Department  be- 
gan the  task  of  formulating  a  plan,  con- 
sulting with  International  experts,  writing 
and  printing  detailed  factual  information 
•bout  the  Minnesota  economy. 

We  attempted  to  select  only  those  Japan- 
ese industries  which  were  capable  of  being 
supported  by  existing  labor,  support  manu- 
facturers, etc.  These  industries  included  the 
following:  food  processing  and  packaging, 
computer  equipment  and  services,  electronic 
assembly,  medical-dental  equipment  and 
test  apparatus,  recreational  vehicles,  lumber, 
and  mining  and  taconlte  processing. 

We  then  personally  contacted  approxi- 
mately 25  Minnesota  multinational  com- 
panies, with  Interests  in  Japan.  These  com- 
panies included  the  Donaldson  Company, 
Munslngwear,  Economics  Laboratories,  O.  H. 
Tennant,  CarglU,  International  Muitlfoods, 
Control  Data.  Honeywell,  General  MUls,  3M, 
and  International  Dairy  Queen.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  interviews  was  to  solicit  the 
support  of  Minnesota  business  and  gain  in- 
sight into  current  workings  of  the  Japanese 
economy,  as  the  State  of  Minnesota  does  not 
have  an  office  overseas.  These  Minnesota 
companies  wrote  letters  of  Introduction  to 
approximately  30  of  their  overseas  staffs, 
attorneys,  and  bankers.  In  addition,  banks 
in  Minneapolis  helped  to  arrange  meetings 
for  members  of  the  commission  with  major 
Japanese  banks  which  assist  firms  In  ex- 
panding to  the  U.S. 

Total  foreign  direct  Investment  in  Indus- 
trial facilities  at  this  time,  is  estimated  to 
be  approximately  5  million  dollars.  Since  we 
began  this  program  last  spring,  however,  we 
have  received  a  great  deal  of  interest,  not 
only  from  Japan,  but  from  Canada  and 
Western  Europe  as  well.  To  date,  we  have 
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opened  approximately  50  flies  on  companies 
which  we  are  communicating  with  and 
which  have  expressed  a  very  real  interest  In 
setting  up  some  sort  of  operation  within  the 
State. 

Currently,  we  have  been  able  to  identify 
five  noteworthy  reverse  Investments.  The 
eldest  is  Buhler-MIAG,  Inc.  headquartered 
on  Wayzata  Boulevard  here  in  Minneapolis. 
On  June  20,  1968  Baragens  Vademecum,  In- 
corporated, a  Swedish  based  company,  be- 
gan manufacturing  its  Internationally 
known  dental  care  products  from  a  site  in 
the  new  community  of  Jonathan.  On  July 
16  of  this  year,  the  Fromagerle  Bongraln,  a 
subsidiary  of  Bongrain-Gerard  of  Versailles, 
Prance  began  a  Joint  venture  with  the  Le 
Sueur  Creamery  Co.  of  Le  Sueur  to  manu- 
facture two  "soft  cheeses" — Camembert  and 
Brie.  In  September,  Monarch  Machinery  Ltd. 
a  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada-based  man- 
ufacturer began  the  production  of  machine 
tools  in  Mountain  Lake,  Minnesota.  Kawa- 
saki Motors  Corp.  began  construction  in  Oc- 
tober of  a  $2.5  million  research  and  develop- 
ment center  In  Shakopee.  The  company's 
engine  division  wUl  develop  and  test  engines 
for  exclusive  distribution  to  Arctic  Enter- 
prises, Inc.,  oxjr  Thief  River  Falls  snowmo- 
bile and  leisure  products  manufacturer. 

We  are  working  with  a  major  Japanese 
trading  company  with  a  possibility  of  Joint 
ventures  in  electronics  and  In  metal  recla- 
mation. We  are  very  hopeful  of  a  possibility 
of  a  Joint  venture  with  a  Japanese  steel  com- 
pany to  construct  an  80  million  dollar  direct- 
reduction  steel  facility  in  Duluth. 

Oxir  most  recent  Joint  venture  involves  the 
tourism  industry.  Carlson  Companies  and  the 
Radlsson  Hotel  Corp.  recently  announced 
that  they  would  Join  the  Japanese-owned 
MTK  Corp.  of  America  and  the  Toppan 
Printing  Co.  of  Japan  In  the  construction 
of  a  152-room  hotel  in  Plymouth.  The  Radls- 
son Inn  Plymouth  is  thought  to  be  the  first 
hotel  In  the  United  States  to  be  owned 
Jointly  by  Japanese  and  American  corpora- 
tions. The  Inn  is  scheduled  to  open  In  late 
1974.  Add  to  this  the  Scorpion  deal  and  the 
good  possibility  of  a  Japanese  joint  venture 
in  Northern  Minnesota  to  produce  ch(V- 
stlcks,  and  other  wood  products  for  Minne- 
sota Aspen. 

Just  prior  to  their  separation  from  the 
parent  company,  Fuqua  Industries,  out  of 
Atlanta.  Scorpion  executives  contacted  our 
department  to  see  If  we  could  assist  them 
In  finding  additional  uses  for  their  facilities 
in  Crosby.  Minnesota.  Their  objectives  were 
not  only  to  expand  their  product  line,  but  to 
attempt  to  find  a  way  to  keep  their  300  em- 
ployees working  12  months  a  year,  rather 
than  6  or  7  for  the  snowmobile  manufactur- 
ing. We  are  happy  to  say  at  this  time  that 
they  are  expected  to  sign  an  agreement  with 
a  German  engine  manufacturer  for  the  as- 
sembly of  approximately  5,000  engines  in 
Crosby,  initially,  and  with  some  plant  ex- 
pansion for  several  years  to  come. 

We  are  extremely  optimistic  of  our  planned 
foreign  Investment  program  and  are  very 
fortunate  to  have  such  well-kown  multina- 
tional companies  In  the  State  backing  our 
efforts.  In  September,  1973,  we  made  a  follow- 
up  trip  to  Japan  with  Ole  Olson,  Gene  Graves 
and  myself,  and  were  aided  tremendously  by 
the  cooperation  of  Control  Data  Corporation. 
The  results  of  this  follow-up  trip  were  even 
more  Impressive  than  the  results  of  the 
first  visit.  We  were  well-received,  had  done 
a  great  deal  of  preparation  In  the  way  of 
putting  together  additional  information  and 
specific  answers  to  previous  questions.  We 
again  visited  the  Japanese  banks,  which  re- 
sulted Immediately  In  a  Joint  Uivestment 
seminar  at  the  Northwestern  National  Bank 
In  cooperation  with  our  Department  and  the 
Sumitomo  Bank  of  Osaka. 

As  a  result  I  think  we  uncovered  a  poten- 
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tiai  relationship  between  the  Japanese 
Chemical-Fertilizer  Company,  and  a  Minne- 
sota peat  supplier.  We  were  very  happy  to 
be  able  to  represent  Minnesota  companies, 
and  I  think  It  can  accomplish  a  great  deal  of 
good  in  this  area,  as  well. 

Let  me  stress  at  this  point,  that  while  we 
have  tended  to  focus  primarily  on  direct  for- 
eign Investment,  we  are  continuously  stress- 
ing the  Increasing  importance  of  Joint  ven- 
ture arrangements,  particularly  In  light  of 
the  unkown  fuel  situation.  This  is  one  way 
whereby  smaller  companies  can  readily  bene- 
fit from  foreign  resources,  when  they  would 
not  otherwise  be  able  to  directly  generate 
those  resources  themselves. 

I  might  point  out  at  this  point  that  we 
have  a  long  way  to  go  in  our  reverse  Invest- 
ment program.  Since  1960,  South  Carolina 
has  attracted  more  than  one  billion  dollars 
in  international  investments.  And,  the  South 
Carolina  Development  Board  has  recently 
opened  an  office  in  Tokyo.  Certainly  an  envi- 
able record  and  a  good  target  for  Minnesota 
to  attempt  to  exceed. 

Last  year  our  activity  In  promoting  re- 
verse investment  was  at  an  all -time  high.  In 
March,  members  of  my  staff  were  In  Winni- 
peg prospecting  for  new  companies.  In  late 
May  and  early  June,  my  reverse  Investment 
task  force  was  In  Japan.  In  October,  I  Joined 
my  international  trade  and  Investment  repre- 
sentatives on  a  second  visit  to  Japan.  And, 
recently,  my  Director  of  International  Trade 
and  Finance,  Orvln  Olson,  spent  four  days 
in  Winnipeg  following  up  on  the  earlier  visit 
and  making  new  contacts. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  within  the  next 
six  to  eight  months,  we  hope  to  be  Jointly 
announcing  the  locating  of  additional  inter- 
national companies  within  our  state. 

Let  me  review  the  forms  of  assistance  we 
can  provide  them.  In  order  to  assist  In  fi- 
nancing, our  Industrial  Revenue  Bonding 
program  Is  open  to  them.  We  have  a  close 
working  relationship  with  our  state's  public 
and  private  Industrial  development  parks. 
We  are  continually  updating  information  on 
them  and  have  it  available  for  ready  use. 

We  produce  numerous  Community  Pro- 
files which  help  site  planners  quickly  and 
easily  review  what  types  of  energy,  work 
force,  and  other  necessary  Information  is 
available  to  them.  Our  staff  also  helps  com- 
panies locate  markets  for  their  products. 

Two  other  important  areas  where  we  are 
striving  to  make  significant  Inroads  are  In  the 
area  of  creating  a  climate  of  tax  stability 
and  providing  the  necessary  liaison  with  reg- 
ulatory agencies  of  local,  state  and  the  fed- 
eral government.  We  feel  it  Is  extremely 
Important  for  our  business  community  to  be 
able  to  plug  directly  In  to  Its  government.  It 
Is  critical  that  problems  be  beard  In  a  timely 
manner  and  acted  upon  honestly,  systemati- 
cally and  promptly. 

I  would  conclude  with  a  quote  from  a  re- 
cent Minneapolis  Tribune  citing  the  positive 
aspects  of  reverse  Investments. 

"We  hope  Minnesota  makes  the  Japanese 
and  aU  other  foreign  Investors  welcome." 


UKRANIANS  FIGHT  FOR 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  WALSH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  12,  1974 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Americans 
of  Ukranian  descent  are  once  again  ask- 
ing the  U.S.  Govermnent  to  address  It- 
self to  the  intolerable  living  conditions  to 
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which  Ukranlans  in  the  Soviet  )crnlon  are 
being  subjected.  ] 

This  latest  attempt  to  allevla|e  the  suf- 
fering of  their  friends  and  relafires  takes 
the  form  of  a  petition  to  the  fU.S.  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nati|ns,  John 
Scali,  and  is  prompted  by  a  chaJbge  in  the 
Soviet  Code  of  Rules  towanf  political 
prisoners.  | 

Tills  change  allows  Soviet  aithorities 
to  abolish  the  personal  freedoii|  of  these 
prisoners;  it  permits  them  totuse  psy- 
chological methods  to  force  polifacal  pris- 
oners to  spy  on  each  other;  apd  it  al- 
lows mass  arrests  of  Ukrainia]|  farmers 
and  youth  and  their  deportation  to  the 
far  east  territories — Siberia— for  slave 
labor.  I 

The  petition  speaks  for  itselfl 

Hon.  John  Scali,  | 

UJS.  Ambassador  to  the  United  imtions, 
United  Nations  Plaza,  i 

New  York.  N.Y.:         .  J 

In  the  Matter  of  Violations  offithe  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rlgats  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Persecutlol  and  Im- 
prisonment of  Innocent  Peopla  in  the 
Ukraine. 

Because  the  nation  of  Ukraine  s  impris- 
oned and  those  who  purport  to  represent 
Ukraine  In  the  United  Nations,  li  interna- 
tional, external  and  internal  ai  airs  and 
who  wear  its  badges  of  civil  aut  orlty  are 
enemies  of  the  people  of  TTkraineland  can- 
not possibly  represent  their  welfale  or  best 
Interests,  and, 

Because  of  the  long  standing,  cintlnuous 
and  present  intolerable  violatioiB  of  the 
United  Nations'  Declaration  oa  Human 
Rights,  Including  the  current  Incraised  per- 
secution and  imprisonment  by  ageftts  of  the 
government  of  the  USSR  of  innocent  people, 
and. 

Because  of  the  eloquent  silence  oithe  lead- 
ers of  all  other  nations  etTectiveljH  to  speak 
In  behalf  of  the  people  of  Ukraiie, 

Now  Therefore,  I  Ulana  Celewich,  sup- 
ported by  the  signatures  of  5,000  Americans 
of  Ukranlan  background,  and  as  jferesident 
of  Women's  Association  for  the  ritfense  of 
Four  Freedoms  for  Ukraine,  Inc^  petition 
you,  Mr.  Ambassador,  as  follows:  J 

1.  Women's  Association  for  the  fl|efense  of 
Four  Freedoms  for  Ukraine,  Inc 
authorized    non-profit    corporatlo 
State  of  New  York  with   more 
members  in  30  branches  in  majo 


is  a  duly 
in    the 
t  lan   3,000 
cities  of 
the  United  States.  There  are  morejithan  two 


million   citizens   of    the    United 
Ukrainian  descent  with  strong  ti( 


(tates   of 
of  fam- 


ily and  blood  with  the  people  of  C  :ralne. 

2.  Ukraine  is  the  largest  of  the>  lon-Rus- 
slan  nations  of  the  USSR  with  a  ^  >pulatlon 
of  forty-eight  million.  Hlstorlcall J  f  Ukraine 
was  a  free  state  and  played  an  tni>ortant 
role  in  the  life  of  Eastern  Europ  as  early 
as  the  ninth  century.  Russia's  des  'e  for  ex- 
pansion and  the  invasion  of  Ukra  le  by  the 
tzar's  armed  forces  was  the  ca\|K  of  the 
Ukraine's  downfall. 

The  Ukranlan  people  now,  as  ill  the  past, 
are  determined  to  be  free,  to  guide  iheir  own 
destiny  in  their  sovereign  state. 

In  this  spirit,  in  the  year  1917,  l^hen  the 
revolution  broke  out  In  Russia,  CTkranlan 
leaders  called  a  Ukrainian  Natlona  Congress 
In  March,  1917.  in  Kiev,  the  i  ipitol  of 
Ukraine,  which  elected  a  Ukrainiai  National 
Council  (Ukranlan  National  Ri  la).  The 
Ukranlan  National  Council  was  »cognlzed 
as  the  Ukranlan  government  by  i  majority 
of  the  people  of  Ukraine  (by  the  Congress 
of  Ukranlan  Armed  Forces,  by  th<  Congress 
of  the  Ukranlan  Peasant  Party,  a  d  by  the 
Congress  of  the  Ukranlan  Labor  I  irty).  On 
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January  22,  1918,  the  Ukranlan  National 
Council  proclaimed  Ukraine  as  an  Independ- 
ent State. 

Russia  immediately  thereupon  sent  her 
armies  into  Ukraine  and  the  Ukranlan  gov- 
ernment faced  a  bloody  war  with  Russia, 
completely  unarmed  and  unprepared.  At  this 
time,  the  Ukranlan  government  was  recog- 
nized by  approximately  thirty-five  foreign 
powers,  England  and  PYance  being  the  first 
to  grant  recognition. 

On  February  9,  1918,  a  Peace  Treaty  of 
Brest  Lltovsk  was  signed  between  the 
Ukranlan  government  and  the  Central  Pow- 
ers. On  September  10,  1918,  In  Kiev,  the  Rus- 
sian government  under  Lenin's  leadership 
recognized  Ukraine  as  a  Sovereign  State  and 
signed  an  Armistice.  Under  this  document, 
Russia  agreed  to  withdraw  her  armies  from 
Ukranlan  territory  and  further  agreed  to  re- 
spect the  right  of  Ukranlan  sovereignty.  As 
In  the  past,  Russia  did  not  respect  the  Kiev 
agreement.  The  war  continued.  After  three 
years  of  fighting  and  subversive  activities, 
Russia  conquered  the  Ukranlan  armies  and 
occupied  the  territory  of  the  Ukranlan  State. 

Against  the  will  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Its  people  Ukraine  was  forcibly  In- 
corporated into  the  USSR  as  the  Ukranlan 
Soviet  Socialistic  Republic  with  a  Soviet- 
type  government  and  parliament.  The  Soviet 
Constitution  gave  Ukraine  the  right  to  with- 
draw from  the  "federation"  upon  Its  own  vo- 
lition. During  the  past  fifty  years  the  people 
of  Ukraine  have  repeatedly  made  heroic  ef- 
forts to  be  free  and  Independent  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  USSR. 

These  efforts  were  ruthlessly  crushed  by 
the  USSR  despite  Article  XVII  of  Chapter  n 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  USSR  which  gives 
the  right  "freely  to  secede"  to  any  nation  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

3.  During  the  past  fifty  years  millions  of 
innocent  people  in  Ukraine,  for  the  "offense" 
of  not  accepting  the  Communist  way  of  life, 
have  been  persecuted  and  imprisoned  by  the 
agents  of  the  government  of  the  USSR. 
Ukraine,  a  nation  which  accepted  Christi- 
anity in  the  year  988  and  with  1,000  years  of 
a  deep  Christian  tradition,  opposed  the  forci- 
ble imposition  of  Atheism.  Russia  retaliated 
with  mass  arrests  of  Ukranlan  Orthodox 
church  hierarchy  (28  archbishops  and  bish- 
ops) In  the  years  192&-1929.  In  the  years 
1945-46  the  Ukranlan  Catholic  Church  was 
liquidated  and  its  hierarchy  arrested  (10 
archbishops  and  bishops).  Churches,  mon- 
asteries, theological  seminaries  were  closed 
and  religious  life  suppressed. 

In  1932-33,  the  Ukranlan  farmers  faced 
forced  Collective  Farming.  When  they  pro- 
tested, Russia  retaliated  confiscating  moet 
of  the  grain  and  Imposing  a  famine  which 
took  the  lives  of  seven  mUUon  Ukranlans. 

In  1937-38,  Ukranlan  Intellectuals  rejected 
the  Russlficatlon  of  Ukraine  and  because  of 
this  thousands  were  arrested,  persecuted  and 
brutally  murdered.  Many  were  imprisoned 
for  expressing  their  objections  to  injustice 
and  to  the  ruthless  destruction  of  human 
rights  In  Ukraine  by  the  USSR  despite  the 
Soviet  Constitution  (Chapter  X,  Article  126) 
which  guarantees  every  citizen  "freedom  of 
speech"  and  "of  the  press"  and  also  Article 
127  of  the  same  chapter  which  states,  "citi- 
zens of  the  USSR  are  guaranteed  inviolability 
of  their  person." 

The  Ukranlan  Insurgent  Army  and  Or- 
ganization of  Ukranlan  Nationalists  oppos- 
ing Russian  domination,  fought  Russia  dur- 
ing World  War  II  and  for  five  years  there- 
after. Here  again,  over  three  million  Ukran- 
lans were  committed  to  concentration  camps, 
murdered  or  deported  to  Siberia. 

4.  Although  from  1963  to  the  present, 
alarming  numbers  of  arrests  were  made,  new 
waves  of  arrests  In  Ukraine  by  agents  of  the 
government  of  the  USSR  have  been  Increas- 
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Ing  m  this  current  year  of  1973.  Arrests  of 
Ukranlan  Intellectuals,  writers,  literary  crit- 
ics, professors,  students,  scientists  and  rep- 
resentatives of  every  strata  of  society  were 
made  for  "anti-soviet  agitation  and  propa- 
ganda." In  reality  this  "propaganda"  con- 
sisted of  petitions,  appeals  and  letters  sub- 
mitted from  concentration  camps  by  prom- 
inent political  prisoners  and  prominent 
Ukranlans  at  home  to  the  Conununlst  party 
and  government  officials  of  Ukraine  and 
USSR  bringing  to  their  attention  the  ques- 
tion of  terror,  Russlficatlon  and  violation  of 
constitutional  and  human  rights.  Since  there 
Is  no  free  press  In  Ukraine,  the  above  men- 
tioned arrests  and  persecutions  were  pub- 
lished In  the  self -sponsored  (samvydav)  mag- 
azine, the  Ukranlan  Herald.  The  Ukranlan 
Herald  can  be  compared  to  the  Chronicle  of 
Human  E^-ents  published  in  Russia. 

Among  the  victims  of  this  new  wave  of 
arrests  who  have  tried  to  live  under  Soviet 
law  are  Vyacheslav  Chornovll,  writer  and 
author  who  protested  to  the  Presidium  of 
the  Supreme  Soviet  of  UKR,  SSR  against  the 
barbarous  desecration  of  cemeteries  in 
Ukraine  and  In  the  city  of  Lvlv  (Western 
Ukraine)  the  demolition  of  military  graves 
with  a  bulldozer  (tried  in  February,  1973, 
sentenced  to  seven  years  at  hard  labor,  five' 
years  of  exile) ;  Ivan  Dzluba,  author  Interna- 
tionalism or  Russlficatlon  (tried  in  March, 
1973,  sentenced  to  6  years  Imprisonment); 
Ivan  SwltlychnyJ,  literary  critic  (tried  In 
camera  in  April,  1973,  sentenced  to  7  years 
Imprisonment  and  6  years  of  exile);  Wasyl 
Stus,  poet  (tried  September,  1972,  sentenced 
to  6  years  hard  regime  labor  camp  and  S 
years  exile) ;  Dior  Kalynec,  poet  (tried  behind 
closed  doors  in  November,  1972,  sentenced 
to  9  years  imprisonment  and  3  years  exile 
from  Ukraine) ;  Irene  Staslv -Kalynec,  poetess 
(tried  July,  1972,  sentenced  to  6  years  im- 
prisonment, 3  years  exile);  Stephany  Sha- 
batura,  artist  and  designer  (tried  in  July, 
1972,  sentenced  to  5  years  general  regime  la- 
bor camp  and  3  years  exile);  Stephanie 
Hulyk,  mother  of  an  eight  month  old  in- 
fant and  member  of  the  association  to  pre- 
serve historical  documents;  Nina  A.  Stro- 
kata-KaravanskyJ,  Mrs.,  arrested  December  8, 
1971,  in  Odessa  for  refusing  to  divorce  her 
husband,  Svlatoslav  KaravanskyJ,  and  for 
supporting  him  and  refusing  to  condemn 
him  (tried  May,  1972,  and  was  sentenced  to 
4  years  hard  regime  labor  camp);  Turly 
Shukhevych,  the  son  of  the  former  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  ITkranian  Insurgent 
Army  (APA),  Roman  Shukhevych -Taras 
Chuprynka,  for  not  condemning  his  father 
In  1948,  he  was  sentenced  to  20  years  of  im- 
prisonment at  the  age  of  15.  He  was  released 
and  arrested  again  on  January  11,  1972,  tried 
September,  1972,  and  sentenced  to  5  years 
In  prison,  five  years  regime  labor  camp,,  S 
years  exile  by  the  Soviet  court;  Dr.  Leonid 
Pliushch,  Ukranlan  mathematician  and  cy- 
bernetlcist,  arrested  and  sentenced  to  a  psy- 
chiatric   asylum   in   Dnlpropetrovske. 

Among  the  practices  of  the  agents  of  the 
USSR  against  innocent  people  in  these  vari- 
ous categories  are  the  following: 

(a)  Soviet  authorities  are  using  tortuis 
and  psychiatric  methods  of  Inhuman  treat- 
ment to  people  of  Ukraine  who  have  been 
unjustly  Imprisoned  such  as  poisoning  their 
food  and  using  other  methods  so  that  they 
will  not  survive  the  period  of  their  sentence. 

Revolutionary  Voices  (pp.  168,  169-170) 
Press  Bureau  ABN,  Munich,  1971. 

(b)  Secret  trials  are  conducted  of  such 
innocent  persons  and  not  even  members  of 
the  family  are  allowed  to  be  present  and  the 
accused  may  not  have  the  attorney  of  hH 
choice; 

The  Trial  of  Valentyn  Moroz,  idem,  pp.  1-* 
21. 
Idem  Karavansky,  pp.  18&-19S. 
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(e)  Many  such  Innocent  persons  are  con- 
victed of  actions  which  are  specifically  per- 
mitted by  the  provisions  of  the  constitution 
of  the  USSR; 

As  Lev  Luklanenko,  Ivan  Kandyba,  Stepan 
Vlrun,  Oleksander  Llbovych.  VavU  Lutsklv, 
Tosyp  BorovnytskyJ,  Ivan  Kypysh,  Idem  pp. 
151-170;    Ferment   in   the   Ukraine,   pp.   56- 

93. 

(d)  After  the  sentences  of  such  innocent 
persons  who  have  been  imprisoned  have  been 
served  and  completed  they  are  not  permitted 
to  return  to  their  homes  to  work.  They  are 
given  no  protection  of  the  laws  and  they  are 
rearrested  for  not  working. 

Case  of  Yurly  Shukhevych,  idem  pp.  236- 
39. 250. 

(e)  Not  only  are  such  persons  prosecuted 
and  persecuted  but  members  of  their  fam- 
ily, and  In  many  instances  the  whole  famUy 
of  such  persecuted  persons  and  also  their 
relatives  are  prosecuted  and  imprisoned. 
When  such  Innocent  people  are  imprisoned, 
although  prison  rules  allow  only  one  letter 
per  month,  they  are  actually  only  permitted 
one  or  two  letters  per  year; 

Idem  pp.  188-190. 

(f)  There  have  been  many  Instances  of 
completely  normal  persons  who  have  been 
arrested  by  Soviet  authorities  and  thereafter 
such  Soviet  authorities  have  contrived  to 
produce  a  psychiatric  evaluation  of  such 
normal  persons  as  being  "insane"  and  there- 
after such  normal  and  innocent  person  is 
incarcerated  in  an  insane  asylum  and  no 
trial  of  his  is  permitted. 

Cases  of  Gen.  Hrehorenko  and  Wasly  Stus — 
pp.  127.  Uncensored  Russia  by  Peter  Redda- 
way,  American  Heritage  Press  (1972) . 

Idem,  pp.  H9180-81,  Congressional  Record, 
93rd  Congress,  First  Session,  Vol.  119,  No. 
156.  October  16, 1973. 

6.  This  petitioner  avers  that  such  whole- 
sale denial  by  the  government  of  the  USSR 
of  hiunan  rights  of  Innocent  people  in 
Ukraine  controverts  the  principles  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  of 
the  United  Nations,  which  reads  in  part: 

"Whereas  disregard  and  contempt  for  hu- 
man rights  have  resulted  in  barbarous  acts 
which  have  outraged  the  conscience  of  man- 
kind, and  the  advent  of  a  world  in  which 
human  beings  shall  enjoy  freedom  of  speech 
and  belief  and  freedom  from  fear  and  want 
has  been  proclaimed  as  the  highest  aspira- 
tion of  the  common  people, 

"Whereas  it  is  essential,  if  man  is  not  to 
be  compelled  to  have  recourse,  as  a  last 
resort,  to  rebellion  against  tyranny  and  op- 
pression, that  human  rights  should  be  pro- 
tected by  the  rule  of  law." 

6.  Prom  the  facts  set  forth  above  it  is  clear 
that  the  present  government  of  the  so- 
called  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 
does  not  truly  represent  the  people  of 
Ukraine  but  said  government  would  In  fact 
prevent  them  from  appealing  to  the  United 
Nations  in  behalf  of  their  fundamental 
rights. 

It  is  essential  to  the  dignity  of  the  human 
race  that  an  oppressed  nation  of  forty-eight 
million  people  such  as  Ukraine  should  have 
a  voice  in  the  United  Nations. 

Wherefore  your  i>etitioner  as  president  of 
the  Women's  Association  for  the  Defense  of 
Pour  Freedoms  for  Ukraine,  Inc.,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  slgnators  pf  this  petition,  prays 
that  the  United  Nations  take  Jiirlsdiction 
of  the  matter  herein  set  forth  and  take  such 
steps  and  measures  which  will  bring  the 
above  facts  to  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion and  to  the  Member  Nations  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  United  Nations  and  do 
such  other  things  and  make  such  orders  as 
it  deems  equitable  and  just  to  aid  in  the 
release  of  political  prisoners  from  concen- 
tration camps,  psychiatric  institutions,  men- 
tal wards  and  prisons. 
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HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  III 

OF    NEW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12.  1974 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  privilege  to  insert  in  the  Record 
each  month  the  monthly  calendar  of  the 
Smitlisonian  Institution.  The  March  cal- 
endar of  events  follows: 

March  at  the  SMrrnsoNiAN 

Friday,  1. — Exhibition:  Bhutan:  The  Land 
of  Dragons.  Anthropological  specimens  de- 
picting the  diversity  of  the  culture  and  way 
of  life  of  Bhutan.  Objects  and  photographs 
represent  the  religion,  transportation, 
money,  music,  architecture  and  day-to-day 
utensils  of  the  people  of  this  small  country 
in  the  heart  of  the  eastern  Hlmalays.  Ob- 
jects were  selected  from  three  private  collec- 
tions as  well  as  from  those  of  the  Smithson- 
ian. A  slide  presentation  is  included.  Museum 
of  Natural  History. 

Film  festival.  First  day  in  a  three -day  fes- 
tival that  includes  ten  award-winning  films 
by  the  greatest  Czechoslovaklan  filmmakers, 
seminars  and  a  reception  with  the  artists. 
Friday's  program:  Introduction  of  artists 
and  discussion.  Fireman's  Ball  by  Forman. 
and  IntiTnate  Lighting,  by  Passer.  See  also 
March  2  and  3.  Series  tickets  $10  general, 
$8  Associates.  Tickets  are  also  available  for 
one  or  multiple  afternoon  or  evening  sec- 
tions. Reception  is  included  for  subscribers 
of  three  or  more  sections.  Co-sponsored  by 
the  Smithsonian  Resident  Associate  Pro- 
gram. For  ticket  Information  call  381-5157. 
Showings  will  be  at  Marvin  Theater,  George 
Washington  University. 

Saturday.  2. — ^Ascent  of  man:  The  long 
Childhood.  Hourly  12:30  through  3:30  p.m. 
Carmlchael  Auditorium,  History  and  Tech- 
nology Building. 

Czechoslovaklan  film  festival.  Afternoon: 
Taking  Off,  by  Forman;  Seminar  with  Mllos 
Forman  and  Ivan  Passer;  Closely  Watched 
Trains,  by  Menzel,  1  p.m.  Evening:  Seminar 
with  Jirl  Weiss,  Jan  Kadar;  Adrift,  by  Kadar, 
and  Murder  Czech  Style,  by  Weiss,  8  p.m.  See 
March  1  for  further  details. 

Music  from  Marlboro:  Seven  distinguished 
artists  from  the  celebrated  Marlboro  Music 
Festival  will  perform  String  Quintet  in  F 
Major  (1879)  by  Bruckner;  Contrasts  for 
Clarinet,  Violin  and  Piano  (1938)  by  Bartok; 
and  String  Quintet  in  D.  Major,  K.  593,  by 
Mozart.  Performers  are  David  Levlne.  piano. 
James  Buswell  and  Eugene  Drucker,  violin, 
Nobuko  Imal  and  Heiicbiro  Ohyama,  viola; 
Madeline  Foley,  cello  and  Frank  Cohen,  clar- 
inet. They  will  be  directed  by  Rudolph  Ser- 
kln.  6:30  p.m.,  Baird  Auditorium,  Natural 
History  Building.  $5  general,  $4  students, 
senior  citizens  and  Associates.  For  reserva- 
tions, call  381-5395.  Sponsored  by  the  Divi- 
sions of  Performing  Arts  and  Musical  Instru- 
ments. 

Sunday.  3. — Czechoslovaklan  film  festival. 
Afternoon:  Loves  of  a  Blonde,  by  Forman; 
Seminar  with  Mllos  Forman,  Ivan  Passer  and 
Arnost  Lustlg,  Diamonds  of  the  Night  by  Ne- 
mec,  1  p.m.  Reception:  6  p.m.  Evening:  Sem- 
inar with  Arnost  Lustig;PrcTnler.-  Dita  Sax- 
ova,  by  Moskalyk;  All  My  Good  Countrymen, 
by  Jasny.  7  p.m.  See  March  1  for  further  de- 
tails. 

Illustrated  lecture:  American  Self -Por- 
traits. Speaker:  Ann  Van  Devanter,  co-orga- 
nlzer  of  the  exhibition  currently  on  display, 
3  p.m..  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

Monday,  4. — Fashion  career  seminar:  Fash- 
ion: The  Sum  Total.  Noted  experts  from  the 
world  of  fashion  discuss  fashion's  historical 
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evolution,  current  trends  and  future  direc- 
tions. 9  a.m.  to  noon,  2  to  4  pjn.  Carmlchael 
Audtioriiun,  History  and  Technology  Build- 
ing, $10.  For  ticket  information,  call  381- 
5157.  Sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian  Resident 
Associate  Program. 

The  citizen:  Power  and/or  powerlessness. 
The  Citizen  and  His  City.  Speaker:  Thomas 
Bradley,  Mayor  of  Los  Angeles,  and  President^ 
National  League  of  Cities.  8:10  pjn.,  History 
and  Technology  BviUdlng  auditorium.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Smithsonian  resident  Associate 
Program,  $7  general;  $5  Associates.  For 
ticket  information  call  381-5157. 

Tuesday,  5. — Film:  Introduction  to  Analog 
Computers.  Courtesy  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  Sponsored  by  the  Section  of 
Mathematics.  2:30  p.m.,  Carmlchael  Aulto- 
rium,  History  and  Technology  Building. 

Museum  talk:  General  James  Wilkinson: 
Patriot  in  War,  Traitor  in  Peace.  Speaker: 
Patricia  Watllngton,  Post-Doctoral  Research 
Fellow,  12:30  p.m.,  Carmlchael  Auditorium. 
History  and  Technology  Building. 

Discovery  room:  An  area  where  visitors  of 
all  ages  can  touch,  handle  and  smell  a  wide 
variety  of  natural  history  specimens  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes  ranging  from  whale  fossils 
to  petrified  wood.  Monday  through  Thurs- 
day, 12  noon-2:30  p.m.;  Friday  through  Sun- 
day, 11  a.m. -3  p.m.  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory. 

Giants  of  architecture:  Robert  Venturl  and 
Denise  Scott  Brown  will  discuss  their  work. 
8:10  p.m.,  Baird  Auditorium,  Natural  His- 
tory Building.  $8  general,  $6  Associates. 
Sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian  Resident  As- 
sociate Program.  For  ticket  Information  call 
381-5157. 

Wednesday,  6. — Free  film  theatre:  The 
Mysterious  Mr.  Eliot.  A  comprehensive  film 
portrait  of  T.  S.  Eaiot,  one  of  the  greatest 
poets  of  the  modem  age,  including  discus- 
sions with  his  wife  and  friends,  and  selec- 
tions of  poetry  read  by  Eliot.  12:30  p.m.  His- 
tory and  Technology  Building  auditorium. 

Beyond  the  planets:  Second  series  of  Gug- 
genheim Lectures  in  Astronomy  presented  by 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  National  Air 
and  Space  Museum  and  the  Smithsonian 
Astrophysical  Observatory,  with  the  support 
of  the  Daniel  and  Florence  Guggenheim 
Foundation.  The  series  offers  a  comprehen- 
sive summary  of  man's  current  knowledge 
of  the  creation,  evolution,  and  extent  of  the 
physical  universe.  Lectures  will  be  held  eight 
consecutive  Wednesday  evenings  at  7:30  p.m., 
in  the  Leonard  Carmlchael  Auditorium. 
History  and  Technology  Building.  Each  pro- 
gram is  followed  by  a  question  period.  The 
first  lecture  Is  entitled  The  Scale  of  the  Uni- 
verse, with  Dr.  Myron  Lecar,  speaker. 

Thursday,  7. — Free  film  theatre:  The  Mys- 
terious Mr.  Eliot.  Repeat.  See  March  6  for 
details. 

Lecture:  A  Scientist's  Responsibility  To- 
ward a  Society  in  Crisis.  A  public  seminar, 
by  Dr.  Barry  Commoner,  educator  and  bio- 
logist, on  energy  conservation,  cooperation 
between  the  scientific  conununlty  and  com- 
munity— ^action  groups.  8  p.m.,  Baird  Audi- 
torium, National  History  Building. — Free 
tickets  are  required.  For  information  call 
381-5157. 

Sunday,  10. — Sunday  shorts:  Liberty. 
Laurel  and  Hardy;  The  Dispossessed,  George 
Ballls;  Young  Goodman  Brown,  Donald  Pox. 
A  variety  of  short  films  selected  for  both 
adults  and  teenagers.  3  p.m.,  Carmlchael 
Auditorium,  History  and  Technology  Build- 
ing. $1.25  general,  $1  students,  $.75  Associates. 
For  ticket  information  call  381-5157.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Smithsonian  Resident  Associate 
Program. 

Oriental  rug  lecture:  Introduction  to  Is- 
lamic Rug  Weaving,  by  Anthony  Landreau. 
Director  of  The  Textile  Museum,  and  an  ex- 
pert in  the  fields  of  Turkish,  Turkoman  and 
Islamic  rugs.  First  in  a  three-part  lectur* 
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•erles  on  the  design  characteristics 


histori- 


cal traditions,  trends,  and  constn  :tlon  of 
the  rugs,  as  well  as  the  life  style  of  the 
tribesmen  who  weave  them.  11  a.n  .,  Place, 
The  Textile  Museum.  Remaining  ^fectures: 
March  17  and  31.  Series  tickets  $iaTgeneral, 
$7.50  Associates.  Individual  lectures  ft  »4  gen- 
eral, $2.75  Associates.  For  ticket  Infa-matlon 
caU  381-6157. 

Music  workshop:  18th  century  arrange- 
ments presented  by  the  Smlthsoni^  i  Social 
Orchestra  and  Quadrille  Bond  and  discus- 
sion of  the  historical  background  of  the 
dances  and  music,  by  Shirley  Wynd^,  dance 
historian.  Ohio  State  University,  and  ::;ynthia 
Hoover,  Division  of  Musical  Inst  nments. 
2:30  pjn.,  Grand  Salon,  Renwlck  Gallery. 
Free.  Being  held  In  conjunction  with  iie  spe- 
cial program  March  11  entitled  1  :ere'»  a 
Good  Time  Coming!  American  Jfi  lie  and 
Ballroom  Dance,  1840-1860. 

String  bands  old  and  new:  Ralpb  Stanley 
and  the  Clinch  Mountain  Boys.  8  p.i  .,  Baird 
Auditorium,  Natural  History  BuUdi  g.  $5.50 
general,  $5  Associates,  $4  students  ai  1  senior 
citizens.  For  reservations  call  381-53S  i.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Smithsonian  Division  of  Per- 
forming Arts.  A  free  workshop/dei  onstra- 
tion  will  also  be  held  at  4:30  p.m.  Hall  of 
Musical  Instruments,  History  and  Techno- 
logy Building.  The  evening  progran  wUl  be 
broadcast  live  over  National  Public  I  sidio. 

Monday,  11.— The  citizen:  Powei  and/or 
powerlessness:  The  Citizen  and  thi  Labor 
Movement,  by  Jerry  Wurf,  Vice  I^sident, 
AFL-CIO,  and  President,  American 
tlon  of  State,  County  and  Municipal 
8:10  pjn..  Carmichael  Auditorium, 
and  Technology  Building.  $7  generi 
sociates.  Call  381-5157  for  further 
tion. 

Concert:  There's  a  Good  Time  QomingI 
American  Music  and  Ballroom  Daru  .  1840- 
1860.  Mid-1 9th  century  American  mi  sic  and 
dance,  arranged  by  leading  I9th  »ntury 
bandsmen  and  played  on  original  Instru- 
ments from  the  Smithsonian  coll  <:tlons. 
Under  the  direction  of  Shirley  Wynn«  chore- 
ographer and  dance  historian  from  Ot  o  State 
University.  Dances  include  polka,  n  izurka. 
quadrille,  contradance,  Cacbuca  a:  d  Five 
Step  Walts,  performed  In  period  <  >stume. 
Musicians  Include  members  of  the  1  atlonal 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Mus  :al  In- 
struments Division  staff.  Grand  Sale  >,  Ren- 
wlck Gallery,  $3.50  general,  $3  As  Delates. 
For  reservations  call  381-5395. 

Tuesday,  12. — Lunchtime  talk:  ;  he  Job 
Jungle:  How  To  Survive  and  Enjoy  It  oi  a 
Woman,  by  Alexander  Methven,  Dep  rtment 
of  Agriculture  Graduate  School.  8|  >naored 
by  the  Smithsonian  Women's  Councl  .  12:30, 
Carmichael  Auditorium,  History  an  Tech- 
nology Building. 

Museum  talk:  Life  of  Lincoln,  by  lerbert 
Collins,  Associate  Curator  of  Polltl  U  His- 
tory. 12:30  pjn  ,  Room  B-1048,  Hist  ry  and 
Technology  Building. 

Lecture:  Non-Euclidean  Geometry  by  Dr. 
Elaine  Koppelman,  Research  Fellow,  Section 
of  Mathematics.  2:30  p.m.  Carmicha  Audi- 
torium, History  and  Technology  Bu    ding. 

Oriental  art  lecture:  lae-Shu,  th  Heian 
Perfection  of  Visual  Poetry.  Speake  :  Julia 
Meech-Pekarik,  Metropolitan  Museui  of  Art. 
8:30  pm.,  the  Freer  Gallery.  Exhibit  >n  gal- 
leries open  at  6:30  p.m.  prior  to  the  ecture. 
Wednesday,  13 — Giants  of  arcbl  scture: 
The  work  of  Buckmmster  Fuller,  d  tcussed 
by  William  Marlin,  archietct  and  ur  lan  de- 
sign critic  and  EdItor-ln-Cbief  Arcbl  ectural 
Forum.  8:10  p.m.,  Baird  Auditorium,  latural 
History  BuUdlng.  $8  general,  $8  As;  Jdates. 
Sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian  Resic  mt  As- 
sociate Program.  For  ticket  informal  on  call 
381-5157. 

American  aviation  historical  socletj  8  p  m.. 
Conference  Room,  National  Air  an<  Space 
Museum.  The  piibUc  is  welcome  to   Utend. 
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Free  film  theatre:  Whoosh,  An  Outline  of 
H.  a.  Wells.  Scenes  from  his  life,  interviews 
with  his  sons  and  friends  depict  this  exuber- 
ant novelist,  historian  and  Utopian  visionary. 
12:30  p.m.  Carmichael  Auditorium,  History 
and  Technology  Building. 

Beyond  the  planets:  Galaxies,  by  Morton 
Roberts,  National  Radio  Astronomy  Observa- 
tory. See  March  6  for  further  details. 

Thursday,  14. — Free  film  threatre:  Whoosh, 
An  Outline  of  H.  G.  Wells.  Repeat.  See  March 
13  for  deUUs. 

Luncheon  talk:  Hoy  Slade,  Director,  Cor- 
coran Gallery  of  Art,  wUl  discuss  collections, 
history  and  activities  of  the  Corcoran  Gallery. 
Mr.  Slade  will  be  Introduced  by  Harry  Lowe, 
Assistant  Director  for  operation."",  National 
Collection  of  Fine  Arts.  12  noon.  $12.50  gen- 
eral, $11.50  Associates.  Cocktails  and  buffet 
are  included  In  the  admission  price.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Smithsonian  Resident  Associate 
Program.  For  ticket  Information  call  381- 
5157. 

Young  people's  festival  of  the  arts:  i4mer- 
ican  Black  Comedy,  presented  by  the  Shep- 
herd Elementary  School.  10  a.m.,  Anacostla 
Neighborhood  Museum,  2405  Martin  Luther 
Kmg  Jr.,  Ave.,  6.E.  The  Festival  wUl  continue 
through  April  II. 

Friday,  15. — Young  people's  festival  of  the 
arts:  The  Anacostla  Senior  High  School  Band 
m  a  special  young  people's  concert,  featuring 
a  demonstration  of  all  of  the  Instruments 
used.  10  a.m.,  Anacostla  Neighborhood  Mu- 
seum. See  March  14  for  further  details. 

Saturday,  16. — Exhibition:  Santos: 

Popular  Forms  of  Faith  in  Latin  America. 
Fifty  folk  representations  of  religious  per- 
sonages carved  of  wood,  painted  on  plaster, 
and  prmted.  The  santos  are  from  the  Smith- 
sonian's collections  of  religious  folk  art  from 
New  Mexico,  Puerto  Rico,  Guatemala,  Ecua- 
dor. Bolivia  and  Brazil  and  range  in  date 
from  late  18th  century  to  the  present.  Differ- 
ent sections  are  devoted  to  the  images  of 
Jesus.  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  Mary  and 
Women  of  Faith.  The  Renwlck  Gallery, 
through  April  14. 

Sunday,  17.— Traditional  Irish  festivities: 
Folksongs,  ancient  tales,  poetry,  music  and 
dances  of  Ireland  r>erformed  by  members  of 
the  Irish -American  community  of  Washing- 
ton. Francis  X.  Gannon  discusses  the  myths, 
legend.^,  history  and  culture  of  Ireland.  11 
ajn.,  Carmichael  Auditorium,  History  and 
Technology  Building.  $2  general,  $1  Associ- 
ates. Call  381-5157  for  details.  Planned  for 
children. 

Oriental  rug  lecture:  Turkish  and  Turk- 
oman Rugs,  by  Anthony  Landreau,  Director, 
Textile  Museum.  11  ajn.  See  March  10  for 
series  details. 

Band  concert:  Port  Authority,  the  nine- 
piece  rock/soul  band  of  the  U.S.  Navy  Band. 
3  p.m.,  Anacostla  Neighborhood  Museum. 

Sunday  shorts:  Fatal  Glass  of  Beer,  W.  C. 
Fields,  Chakra.  Jordan  Belson;  French  Lunch. 
Nell  Cox;  Running,  Standing,  and  Jumping 
Film.  Richard  Lester;  Entr-Acte,  Rene  Clair: 
Navaho  Rain  Chant.  Susan  Dyal;  Captain 
Mom,  Chuck  MenviUe  and  Les  Jensen.  Short 
films  selected  for  both  teenagers  and  adults. 
3  p  m..  Carmichael  Auditorium,  History  and 
Technology  Building.  $1.25  general,  $1  stu- 
dents $.75  Associates.  Sponsored  by  the 
Smithsonian  Resident  Associates  Program. 
For  ticket  Information  call  381-5157. 

Jazz  heritage  concert:  Carmen  McRae,  one 
of  the  great  women  jazz  vocalists.  In  concert. 
8  p.m.,  Baird  Auditorium,  Natural  History 
Building.  $4.50  general,  $3.50  students  and 
senior  citizens,  $4  Associates.  Sponsored  by 
the  Divisions  of  Performing  Arts  and  Musical 
Instruments.  For  reservations  call  381-5395. 
A  FREE  workshop/ demonstration  is  also 
scheduled  for  4:30  p.m.  The  evening  program 
will  be  broadcast  live  over  National  Public 
Radio. 
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Monday,  18. — London  profile:  A  seminar  on 
the  diverse,  historic  architecture  of  London 
with  W.  R.  Dalzell,  one  of  England's  fore- 
most architectural  historians.  Subjects  are- 
Roman  Londonium  and  Medieval  London  to 
the  Tudors;  17th  century  London,  the  Lon- 
don of  Wren  and  Pepys;  18  century  London; 
and  Regency  and  Victorian  London.  10  am 
to  5  p.m.,  Carmichael  Auditorium,  History 
and  Technology  Building.  $20  general,  $5 
Associates.  For  ticket  Information  call  38i- 
6157. 

Tuesday,  19. — Giants  of  architecture:  The 
works  of  Pavil  Rudolph,  discussed  by  archi- 
tect. 8:10  p.m.  Baird  Auditorium,  Natural 
History  Building.  $8  general,  $6  Associates. 
For  ticket  Information  call  831-5157.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Smithsonian  Resident  Associate 
Program. 

Illustrated  lecture:  John  Gellatly:  The  Col- 
lector and  the  Man  of  Mystery,  by  Robert 
Tyler  Davis.  Special  Assistant  for  the  Col- 
lections at  NCPA.  Besides  the  man  himself, 
Mr.  Tyler  will  discuss  the  1600-obJect  col- 
lection presented  to  the  Smithsonian  by 
John  Gellatly — Including  the  fine  glass,  fur- 
niture, porcelains.  Renaissance  Jewelry  and 
outstanding  American  paintings.  Free.  12:30 
p.m..  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts. 

Museum  talk:  Mythology  on  Stamps,  by 
Reldar  Norby,  Associate  Curator,  Postal  His- 
tory. 12:30  p.m.,  Carmichael  Auditorium, 
History  and  Technology  Building. 

Film:  Introduction  to  Analog  Computers. 
See  March  5. 

Wednesday,  20. — Lunchbox  forum:  The 
Art  and  Sport  of  Boomerangs,  by  Benjamin 
Ruhe,  Art  Information  Officer,  Smithsonian 
Institution.  13  noon.  Room  449,  Smithsonian 
Institution  Castle  Building. 

Young  people's  festival  of  the  arts:  Instru- 
mental and  gospel  music  presented  by  the 
Bruce-Mjnroe  Community  School.  10  a.m., 
Anacostla  Neighborhood  Museum. 

Free  film  theatre:  The  Life  and  Times  of 
Bertrand  Russell.  A  film  profile  of  the  great 
20th  cer;.ury  philosopher,  including  inter- 
views with  his  contemporaries  In  the  worlds 
of  science,  art  and  literature.  12:30  pm.. 
Carmichael  Auditorium,  History  and  Tech- 
nology Building. 

Creative  screen:  The  Shakers  (35  mln.)— 
directed  by  award-winning  filmmaker  Tom 
Davenport  and  depicting  tlie  two  remaining 
Shaker  communities  at  Sabbothday  Lake, 
Maine,  and  Canterbury.  New  Hampshire.  8 
p.m.,  Grand  Salon,  The  Renwlck  Gallery. 

Beyond  the  planets:  Interacting  Galaxies. 
by  Alan  Toomre,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  See  March  6  for  further  details. 
Thursday,  21. — Free  film  theatre:  The  Life 
and  Times  of  Bertrand  Russell.  Repeat.  See 
March  20  for  details. 

Creative  screen:  The  Shakers  (see  March 
20)  and  Shaker  Dance  (10  Min.) — a  dance 
interpretation  of  an  early  meeting  of  Shak- 
ers. 11  am..  12  noon,  1  p.m.,  and  2  pm.  The 
Renwlck  Gallery.  Tours  of  the  Shaker  ex- 
hibit will  be  conducted  following  each  pro- 
gram. 

The  cosmic  connection:  Dr.  Richard  Ber- 
endzen.  Department  of  Astronomy,  Boston 
University,  discusses  provocative  questions 
concerning  the  other  civilizations  in  the  unl- 
verse,  8  p.m.,  Carmichael  Auditorium.  History 
and  Technology  BuUdlng.  Sponsored  by  the 
Smithsonian  Resident  Associates.  $3  general, 
$2  members.  Call  381-5157. 

Friday,  22 — Young  people's  festival  of  the 
arts:  Hart  Junior  High  School — Band,  Ooe- 
pel  Choir  and  Dance  Group.  10  a.m.,  Johnson 
Junior  High  School — Band,  Concert  Choir 
and  Gospel  Choir,  1 :30  p.m.  Anacostla  Neigh- 
borhood Museum. 

Saturday,  23 — Kite  carnival:  8th  Annual 
Kite  Flying  Competition  co-sponsored  by  the 
SnUthsonian  Resident  Associates  Program 
and  the  National  Park  Service.  12  noon  to  2 
p.m.  Washington  Monument  grounds,  west 
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side.  Kites  must  be  constructed  by  entrants 
and  must  fly  to  be  eligible.  Awards  will  be 
given  at  2:30  p.m.  Ralndate  March  30 — call 
381-6157. 

Sunday,  24 — ^Young  people's  festival  of  the 
arts:  Dance  Program  by  local  teenagers  en- 
rolled In  Georgetown  University's  Upward 
Bound  program.  3  p.m.,  Anacostla  Neighbor- 
hood Museum. 

An  evening  of  baroque  music  and  dance: 
Presented  by  the  Baroque  Ensemble  of  the 
julllard  School,  directed  by  Albert  Puller,  and 
the  Barouque  Dance  Ensemble  directed  by 
Shirley  Wynne.  Program  includes  Scarlatti's 
Salve  Regina  and  the  final  entree  of  Rameau's 
Les  Indes  Galantes.  8:30  p.m.,  Baird  Auditor- 
ium, Natural  History  Building.  $3.50  general. 
$1  students  and  senior  citizens,  $3  Associates. 
Sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Performing  Arts 
and  Musical  Instruments.  For  reservations 
call  381-5395. 

Monday,  25 — Audubon  lecture:  The  Livit^g 
Jungle.  Greg  McMillan,  Smithsonian  Tropical 
Research  Institute,  will  present  his  film 
showing  the  cycle  of  survival  and  death,  con- 
tinuation and  growth  of  the  tropical  wil- 
derness. Co-sponsored  by  the  Audubon  Na- 
turalist Society  and  the  Smithsonian  Resi- 
dent Associate  Program.  6:30  and  8:30  pjn., 
Baird  Auditorium,  Natural  History  Building. 
$2.50  general,  $1.50  members;  children  $1.50 
and  $1.  For  ticket  Information  call  381-5157. 

Tuesday,  26 — Museum  talk :  Rebuilding  an 
Early  American  Printing  Press  in  the  Smith- 
sonian. Speaker:  Elizabeth  M.  Harris,  Asso- 
ciate Curator,  Printing  and  Graphic  Arts. 
12:30  p.m..  Room  B-1048  History  and  Tech- 
nology Building. 

Giants  of  architecture :  The  work  of  Moshe 
Safdle  discussed  by  the  architect.  8:10  p.m., 
Baird  Auditorium,  Natural  History  Build- 
ing. $8  general,  $6  Associates.  Call  381-5167 
for  further  Information. 

Wednesday,  27. — Free  film  theatre:  Shaw 
and  Women — George  Bernard  Shaw  as  seen 
through  one  of  his  favorite  themes — In  his 
life  and  In  bis  plays.  12:30  p.m.,  Carmichael 
Auditoritim,  History  and  Technology  Build- 
ing. 

Beyond  the  planets:  T/ie  Local  Group— h 
lecture  by  Vers  Rubin,  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Washington.  7:30  p.m.  Carmichael  Audi- 
torium. History  and  Technology  Building. 
See  March  6  for  further  details. 

Thursday,  28. — Free  film  theatre:  Shaw 
and  Women.  Repeat.  See  March  27  for  de- 
tails. 

National  Capital  Shell  Club:  Monthly 
meeting  and  program.  8  p.m.  Room  43,  Natu- 
ral History  Building.  The  public  Is  Invited 
to  attend. 

Young  people's  fesltval  of  the  arts:  We 
Shall  Overcome.  Presented  by  Draper  Ele- 
mentary School.  10  a.m.,  Anacostla  Nelgh- 
gorhood  Museum. 

Luncheon  talk:  Michael  Collins,  Director. 
National  Air  and  Space  Museum,  will  dis- 
cuss the  collections,  history  and  activity  of 
the  museum.  Introduction  by  David  Chal- 
llnor,  Smithsonian  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Science.  SfK>nsored  by  the  Resident  Associ- 
ate Program.  $12.60  general,  $11.60  members. 
Cocktails  and  buffet  Included.  Call  381-6167 
for  ticket  information. 

Film:  Introduction  to  Analog  Computers. 
Repeat.  See  March  6  for  details. 

Sunday,  31. — Concert:  American  Music  per- 
formed by  pianist  Michael  Boriskln.  Pro- 
gram Includes  selections  of  nearly  a  100- 
year  period.  Among  the  diverse  styles  repre- 
sented are  those  of  George  Gershwin,  Scott 
Joplln,  Roy  Harris,  and  Louis  Moreau  Gott- 
schalk,  America's  first  prominent  composer 
for  piano.  2  pjn.  Lincoln  Gallery,  National 
Collection  of  Pine  Arts. 

Oriental  rug  lecture:  Caucasian  and  Per- 
sian Rugs.  Speaker,  Harold  Keshlshlau,  dis- 
tinguished Oriental  rug  merchant.  His  talk 
will  Include  how  to  recognize  designs  from 
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specific  areas  and  how  to  distlngulshd  qual- 
llty.  11  a.m.  See  March  10  for  details. 

Young  people's  festival  of  the  arts:  The 
Young,  Gifted  and  Black — a  program  of 
poetry,  dance  and  gospel  singing  presented 
by  Mrs.  Ambrosia  Shepherd  of  the  People's 
Poets,  Mrs.  Joan  Hillsman  and  Mrs.  Doris 
Thomas.  4  p.m.  Anacostla  Neighborhood  Mu- 
seum. 

Sunday  shorts:  iet  There  be  Light,  light 
and  sound  presentation  by  the  Lumla  Com- 
pany. 3  p.m.  Baird  Auditorium.  Natural 
History  Building.  Sponsored  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Resident  Associates.  $1.25  general,  $1 
students,  $.75  members.  Call  381-6157  for 
information. 

PINOCCHIO 

Smithsonian  Puppet  Theatre 
The  popular  fantasy  performed  with  music 
In  commedia  style  by  Allan  Stevens  and 
Company,  using  15  rod  puppets  and  four 
puppeteers.  The  new  productio!  was  created 
by  Allan  Stevens  and  Vera  Hughes,  and  is 
presented  by  the  Division  of  Performing  Arts. 
Wednesday  through  Friday,  10:30  and  11:30; 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  11  a.m.,  12:30  and 
2:30  p.m.  Admission — $1.25.  Discounts  are 
available  for  groups  or  members  of  the 
Smithsonian  Associates.  Arts  and  Industries 
Building.   CaU   381-6395   for   reservations. 

DEMONSTRATIONS 

Museum  of  History  and  Technoloy 
Spinning  and  Weaving — Tuesday  through 
Thursday,  10  a.m.-2  p.m.  1st  floor,  and  Sun- 
day, Feb.  10  and  24,  1-4  p.m. 

Printing  and  Typefounding:  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  2-4  pjn.,  3rd 
floor. 

Musical  Instruments.  A  selection  of  18th 
and  19th  century  Instruments,  and  Ameri- 
can folk  instruments.  Hall  of  Musical  In- 
struments, 3rd  floor,  1:30  p.m.,  Mondays  and 
Fridays — keyboard;  Wednesdays — lute  and 
guitar;  Thursdays — folk. 

RADIO    SMITKSONIAN 

Radio  Smithsonian,  a  program  of  music 
and  conversation  growing  out  of  the  Insti- 
tution's many  activities.  Is  broadcast  every 
Sunday  on  WGM&-AM  (570)  and  FM  (103.5) 
from  9-9:30  p.m.  The  program  schedule  for 
March: 

3rd — String  Bands:  Two  Traditions.  Old- 
time  mountain  music,  performed  by  Creed, 
Cockerham,  and  Patterson,  and  Louisiana 
Cajun  music,  played  by  the  Balfa  Brothers. 

10th — Anthropology  for  Today.  Dr.  Sam 
Stanley,  Program  Coordinator  for  the  Smith- 
sonian's Center  for  the  Study  of  Man,  de- 
scribes how  the  Center  works  on  ciurent 
human  problems.  Pacific  Northwest  Art.  A 
lively  and  diverse  art  scene,  explored  by 
Rachael  Griffin  of  the  Portland  Art  Mxisevun 
and  Dr.  Martha  Kingsbury  of  the  University 
of  Washington. 

17th — Concert,  featuring  harpsichord  and 
organ  works  of  Bach,  performed  by  James 
Weaver. 

24th — A  Conversation  with  Barry  Com- 
moner. 

3l8t — Looking  at  Television.  A  British  per- 
spective on  the  uses  of  television,  with  Huw 
Wlieldon,  Managing  Director  of  the  BBC. 

SIUSEUM  T01TRS 

Museum  of  History  and  Technology 

Highlights:  Weekdays,  10:30  and  11:30 
a.m.,  1:30  p.m.  Weekends,  10:30  a.m.,  12 
noon,  1 :30  and  3  p.m. 

First  Ladles'  Gowns:  Monday-Friday, 
10:30  and  11:30  ajn. 

3(X)  Years  of  Needlework:  Tuesdajrs  only, 
10:15  a.m.  Begins  at  the  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner exhibit. 

Ceramics  and  Glass:  Highlights  of  the 
Smithsonian  collections.  3rd  floor.  Ceramics 
Hall  entrance.  Tuesdays  and  Frida3m  10:16 
a.m.  Other  davs  by  appointment — call  381- 
5030. 
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Museum  of  Natural  History 
Highlights:  Weekdays,  10:30  a.m.,  12  noon 
(noon  tour  may  be  delayed) 

Renwick  Gallery 
The  Smithsonian's  design  and  crafts  mu- 
seum: Shaker  furniture  exhibition — ^tours 
for  groups  of  10  or  more,  on  a  pre-arranged 
basis.  Through  AprU  7.  Call  381-6541  for 
scheduling. 

HOURS 

Open  7  days  a  week 

Arts  and  Industries  Building,  Freer  Gal- 
lery of  Art,  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts, 
National  Air  and  Space  Museum,  National 
Mtiseum  of  History  and  Technology,  Na- 
tional Museum  of  Natural  History,  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  The  Renwlck  Gallery, 
Smithsonian  Institution  Building — 10  a.m.- 
5:30  p.m. 

Anacostla  Neighborhood  Museum  — 10 
a.ni.-6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday;  1-6  p.m. 
weekends. 

National  Zoo  Buildings — 9  a.m.-4;30  p.m. 

Dial-A-Museum — 737-8811  for  dally  an- 
nouncements on  new  exhibits  and  special 
events. 

Dlal-A-Phenomenon — 737-8855  for  weekly 
announcements  on  stars,  planets  and  world- 
wide occurrences  of  short-lived  natural 
phenomena. 

EXlTRrMENTARrCTM 

National  Air  and  Space  Museum 
New  Born  Babe — a  demonstration  show 
that  introduces  the  spacearlum  concept.  In- 
cluded In  the  program  Is  a  simulated  Apollo 
launch,  a  look  at  the  different  colors  of 
stars,  a  description  of  pulsars  and  an  Imagi- 
nary closeup  look  at  a  quasar  on  the  edge 
of  the  universe.  Tuesdays  through  Fridays 
4:30  p.m.;  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  11  a.m., 
12  noon,  2:30,  3:30  and  4:30  p.m. 

REHASnjTATION    MEDICINi:   FU.M5   &    LECTVBE 

Show^n  each  Friday  at  12:30  p.m..  History 
and  Technology  BuUdlng  auditorium,  in  con- 
nection with  the  current  exhibition: 
triumphing  Over  Disability — 200  years  of  Re- 
habilitation Medicine  In  the  United  States. 

March  1 — Second  Chance,  Washington 
Heart;  Harlem  Hospital  Center,  Columbia 
University;  and  Lights  Out — No  Sound, 
Schmidler. 

March  8 — Wonder  Engine  of  the  Body, 
Washington  Heart;  Heart  to  Heart.  Wash- 
ington Heart;  and  The  Person  Within,  Clark 
School  for  the  Deaf. 

March  15 — Afodern  Medicine  I/x>ks  at  the 
Heart,  Washington  Heart;  Day  Hospital 
{Home  for  Supper) ,  Burke  RehabUitation; 
and  Everything  but  Hear,  Clark  School  for 
the  Deaf. 

March  22 — Within  Our  Grasp,  Veterans 
Administration;  What  Goes  Up  ...  ,  Wash- 
ington Heart;  and  'Smoking  and  Heart  Dis- 
ease, Washington  Heart. 

March  29 — Arteriosclerosis,  Washington 
Heart;  Smokescreen,  Washington  Heart; 
Kevin  is  Four,  Ohio  State;  and  So  They  May 
Walk,  by  Sister  Kenny  Institute, 


RENEWAL  OP  SCHOOL  OPERATING 
MILLAGE  PROPOSITION 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12,  1974 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year, 
perhaps  more  than  most,  the  indi\'idual 
participation  of  voters  in  questions  of 
local.  State,  and  Federal  government  is 
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crucial.  Apathy  on  the  part  of 
can  only  mean  a  less  representative, 
accountable  government.  For 
son,  I  am  urging  my  constituents 
ticipate  in  the  vote  in  IDetroit  or 
19  on  renewal  of  school  opera tii  ? 
age  proposition.  The  text  of  my 
follows: 
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Your  Tot«  Is  your  direct  weapon 
trol  over  matters  of  the  highest 
to  you  and  your  family. 

Too  often,  many  people  overlook 
election,  even  though  It  involves 
which  are  critical.  On  March  19th, 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  a 
question,  shown  as  Proposition  A 
of  your  ballot. 

This  vote  has  a  direct  effect  on 
third  of  your  present  city  school  ta: 

Us©  your  voter  power.  Make  your 
dslon  on  the  method  of  financing 
schools.  Be  sure  you  vote  on  Tuesda; 
19  on  Proposition  A  at  the  top  of  yoi 
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HON.  JERRY  LITTON 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAllVES 
Tuesday.  March  12,  1974 

Mr.  LITTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years  governmental  encroachmen  on  the 
individual's  right  of  privacy  has  i  creas- 
ingly  concerned  all  who  value  p  rsonal 
freedom.  Although  President  Nm  )n  has 
called  personal  privacy  a  "cardinil  prin- 
ciple of  American  liberty,"  his  idmin- 
Istration  has  been  guilty  of  nu  nerous 
actions  calculated  to  undermlx  >  that 
principle. 

One  of  the  most  serious  of  th(  x  was 
Executive  Order  11697.  Issued  e  .rly  in 
1973  by  President  Nixon,  it  autforized 
the  Agriculture  Department  to  ei|ainine 
the  tax  returns  oi  America's  3 
farmers.  Moreover,  according  to  ay 
Department  opinion,  it  was  to  seij 
model  for  future  Executive  order 
ing  up  the  tax  returns  of  whole! 
of  citizens  for  inspection  by  oth^ 
eral  agencies. 

Congressman      Wiixum      Mc 
chairman  of  the  Government  < 
Subcommittee   on    Foreign    0[ 
and    Government    Information, 
held  hearings  on  this  matter,  an| 
gressman  Bill  Alkxandeb,  a  mei 
that  subcommittee,  both  deserv^ 
mendation  for  pursuing  this  matt 
diligence  and  perseverance  durt 
congressional  inquiry. 

Considering  the  enormous 
for  abuse  of  individual  tax  rett 
mation,  I  would  like  to  commenH 
Emory  for  focusing  public  attenf 
the  problem  in  his  excellent 
yesterday's  Washington  Post.  Mr. 
Is  an  outstanding  reporter,  and  I ! 
that  his  coverage  of  this  blatant  fcxecu- 
tive  invasion  of  privacy  ought  to  if eceive 
the  widest  possible  circulation.  H  am 
therefore  submitting  it  for  publication 
In  the  Record  along  with  a  relatid  edi- 
torial from  the  March  7  edition  pf  the 
Watertown.  N.Y.,  Dally  Times. 
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(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  II,  1974] 
AoMDnsTmATTON  Oboks  PEitii.s  PuvACT  or 

Tax  Rxturns 
The  Nixon  administration  has  laid  down 
a  policy  that  could  open  the  individual  tax 
returns  of  almost  every  citizen  to  a  broad 
range  of  federal  departments.  It  runs  con- 
trary to  the  President's  own  policy  of  con- 
fldentiallty  of  certain  White  House  docu- 
ments and  conflicts  with  bis  new  program 
designed  to  protect  individual  privacy. 

The  policy  centers  on  an  executive  order, 
once  modified,  which  President  Nixon  Is- 
sued early  In  1973,  allowing  the  Agriculture 
Department  to  examine  the  tax  returns  of 
the  country's  3  million  farmers.  At  the  time, 
there  was  no  press  announcement  from  the 
White  House  or  the  Agriculture  Department. 
The  order  was  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, which,  as  one  farm  spokesman  has 
observed,  "is  not  everyday  reading  for  the 
average  farm  family." 

Don  Paarlberg,  director  of  agricultural  eco- 
nomics for  the  department,  says  the  order  is 
"inoperative"  but  it  Is  stiU  In  effect. 

Mr.  Nixon  told  a  questioner  at  his  Feb.  25 
news  conference  that  he  thought  the  order 
should  be  considered  by  a  new  privacy  com- 
mittee headed  by  Vice  President  Ford. 

Rep.  Jerry  Litton  (D-Mo.),  who  discovered 
the  order  and  held  hearings  on  it,  called  It 
"strange"  that  Ford  should  be  assigned  to 
determine  whether  Mr.  Nixon's  action  had 
been  proper. 

The  real  Impact  of  the  Nixon  order  is  con- 
tained in  an  advisory  opinion  written  by 
Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral  Robert  O.  Dixon 
Jr.,  who  says  It  was  drawn  up  as  a  model  so 
that  tax  returns  could  be  vised  for  statistical 
purposes  by  other  federal  agencies. 

The  order  was  "prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  ...  as  a  prototype  for 
future  tax-return  Inspection  orders,"  Dixon 
said.  This  conunent  prompted  Rep.  Bill  Alex- 
ander (D-Ark.)  to  observe  that  It  con- 
stitutes a  "frightening  prospect  that  the  ad- 
ministration Is  attempting  to  begin  the 
process  of  making  personal  Income  Informa- 
tion of  whole  classes  of  people  available  to 
various  departments  and  agencies  without 
regard  to  the  private  nature  of  the  Informa- 
tion." 

Latton  recalled  that  former  Nixon  aide  John 
D.  Elhrllchman  had  promoted  a  policy  of 
making  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  "more 
politically  responsive"  and  wondered  if  the 
administration  favored  the  order  on  farmers' 
returns  because  "If  they  could  get  away  with 
that  they  could  try  another  field  later." 

Actually,  the  IRS  was  dead  set  against  the 
Nixon  order  all  the  way. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  Rep.  William  S.  Moor- 
head  (D-P».),  cbalrman  of  a  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  subcommittee  that  looked 
into  the  order,  IRS  ConMnlsaloner  Donald  C. 
Alexander  declared  that  he  insists  his  agency 
"guard  the  taxpayer's  right  of  privacy." 

He  says  be  will  not  allow  the  Agriculture 
Department  to  obtain  anything  more  than  "a 
mailing  list  of  names  and  addresses  of  farm- 
ers." The  commissioner  says  he  supports  leg- 
islation to  make  tax  returns  "explicitly  con- 
fidential" except  for  tax  administration  and 
enforcement. 

Alexander  says  tax  ret\ims  should  be  "con- 
fidential and  private"  unless  Congress 
"cle«rly  specifies"  to  the  contrary. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is 
preparing  to  hold  hearings  on  legislation, 
sponsored  by  Reps.  Litton,  Alexander,  Jack 
F.  Kemp  (R-N.y.),  and  Barber  B.  Conable, 
Jr.  (R.,  N.Y.) ,  and  others,  designed  to  tighten 
the  rules  of  privacy  on  individual  Ulx  returns. 

The  stand  of  IRS'  Alexander  puts  him  at 
odds  with  Agriculture  Secretary  Karl  L.  Buta, 
who  twice  rebulTed  eongresstonal  requects  to 
put  the  Nixon  executive  order  in  deep  atontg*. 

Buts  says  it  is  "eseentially  a  matter  of 
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judgment"  whether  his  department's  inspec- 
tion of  individual  farmers'  tax  returns 
amounts  to  an  "invasion  of  privacy." 

"The  list  development  procedure  we  have  in 
mind  is  clearly  in  the  public  interest,"  he 
told  Moorhead. 

Colncldentally,  when  former  Agriculture 
Secretary  CllfTord  M.  Hardin  originally  re- 
quested. In  1970,  certain  farm  data  that 
could  be  matched  with  the  names  of  farm 
operators  obtained  from  sources  outside  the 
IRS  he  said  he  specifically  was  not  seeking 
an  examination  of  individual  tax  records. 

Butz  told  Moorhead  last  year  "no  employee" 
of  his  department  would  examine  an  indi- 
vidual return  under  the  Nixon  order's  author- 
ity, but  he  refused  to  ask  that  the  order  be 
scrapped.  He  said.  Instead,  that  the  "effec- 
tlveness  of  the  security  handling  of  data"  by 
the  staff  of  his  Statistical  Reporting  Service 
"has  not  been  challenged." 

Paarlberg  maintains  the  department  never 
sought  the  tax-return  inspection  authority, 
but  that  Treasury  and  Justice  Department 
reviews  had  broadened  it. 

"We  understand  the  first  order  was  de- 
signed as  a  model  to  be  used  by  other  de- 
partments," he  said. 

When  Rep.  Charles  Thone,  (R-Neb.),  asked 
why  the  Agriculture  Department  could  not 
obtAin  its  statistics  from  the  Census  Bureau 
as  authorized  by  the  White  House,  Paarlberg 
replied,  "We  do  not  care  which  department 
they  come  from." 

"I  do  very  much,"  Thone  snapped  back. 

Paarlberg  said  he  was  not  sure  whether  the 
decision  not  to  announce  the  order  publicly 
had  come  In  a  phone  caU  from  the  Treasury 
Department  "or  whether  it  came  from  the 
Persldent's  staff  men."  He  bad  been  in  touch 
with  both,  but  he  did  say  he  had  not  talked 
to  indicted  Nixon  aides  Ehrlichman  and  H.  B. 
Haldeman. 

When  John  W.  Dean  m  was  Mr.  Nixon's 
counsel  he  recommended  that  the  IRS  zero 
in  on  political  targets  by  making  a  requested 
audit  "of  a  group  of  individuals  having  the 
same  occupation." 

Congressman  Alexander  says  blanket  au- 
thority to  inspect  individual  tax  returns  of 
any  group  "clearly  constitutes  an  invasion  of 
the  right  of  privacy  of  that  group." 

He  raises  the  possibility  that  the  Com- 
merce Department  might  inspect  returns  of 
businessmen  it  deals  with;  those  g<  home- 
owners getting  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion-insured loans;  union  members  dealing 
with  the  Labor  Department,  and  those  of 
individuals  receiving  grants  or  aid  from  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

In  fact,  in  the  first  half  of  1970  the  IRS 
made  avaUable  14,000  tax  returns  to  the  Jus- 
tice and  Labor  departments.  Federal  Commu- 
nications and  Securities  and  Exchange  com- 
missions. Federal  Home  Loan  Bank,  Re- 
negotiation and  National  Lab<»-  Relations 
boards.  Small  Business  and  Social  Security 
administrations  and  the  old  Poet  Office  De- 
partment. 

At  one  point  Litton  sponsored  a  bill  to  kill 
the  Nixon  order  and  allow  the  Agriculture 
Department  just  farmers'  names  and  ad- 
dresses. The  department  cold-shouldered  the 
measure  and  refused  comment. 

After  Litton  Introduced  another  bill  to 
tighten  IRS  rules  about  who  could  see  the 
returns,  the  department  indicated  an  inter- 
est in  the  earlier  legislation. 

The  congressman  said  he  had  asked  why 
farm  census  funds  were  stricken  fnwi  last 
year's  budget  and  "I  have  yet  to  get  sn 
answer.  The  census  form  goes  to  every  farm- 
er. A  tax  return  sampling  would  not  be  as 
complete.  Either  they  need  the  information 
or  they  don't. 

According  to  Litton,  the  queetlon  of  farm 
Information  came  up  when  George  P.  Bbults 
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was  budget  director  In  1970,  but  nothing 
happened.  Three  years  later  the  order  was 
drafted  at  the  Treasury  Department,  where 
Shultz  was  secretary. 

Former  IRS  disclosure  staff  chief  Donald  O. 
Vlrdin,  says  there  would  be  no  problem  giv- 
ing Agriculture  the  names  and  addresses  of 
farmers  quickly  "if  that  is  all  Agriculture 
wants." 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Dixon  says  the 
Justice  Department  was  never  asked  to  ex- 
press a  "policy  judgment "  on  the  Nixon  order 
so  it  didn't. 

IRS  Commissioner  Alexander  says  his  agen- 
cy is  working  toward  a  goal  of  "ensuring  the 
confidentiality  of  federal  tax  return  data." 

Against  a  backdrop  of  IRS  investigations  of 
tax  returns  of  White  House  "enemies"  and 
the  President's  strong  defense  of  confiden- 
tiality on  White  House  documents  and  tapes, 
the  continued  existence  of  his  1973  executive 
order  has  Congress  and  the  IRS  worried. 

The  Paarlberg  "inoperative"  comment  does 
not  satisfy  them. 

Litton  says  he  listened  to  President  Nixon's 
State  of  the  Union  message  and  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  "a  man  who  proposed  opening 
up  3  million  tax  returns  talking  about 
privacy." 

fProm  the  Watertown   (N.Y.)    Dally  Times, 

Mar.  7,  1974] 

Invading  Farmers'  Prfvact 

More  than  a  yea^  ago.  President  Nixon 
Issued  an  order,  reportedly  at  the  request  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  perntittlng 
the  department  to  inspect  the  individual  in- 
come tax  returns  of  3,000,000  farmers.  Fortu- 
nately, reaction  was  so  sharp  that  the  de- 
partment last  fall  temporarily  abandoned  its 
plan.  Now  into  the  picture  enters  Secretary 
Earl  Butz.  In  his  typically  insensitive  way, 
the  secretary  says  that  whether  or  not  his 
department's  inspection  of  returns  Is  an  in- 
vasion of  privacy  is  "essentially  a  matter  of 
judgment." 

Americans  who  have  always  assumed  that 
their  income  tax  retvu-ns  were  matters  be- 
tween them  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, and  no  one  else,  are  learning  from  this 
governmental  effort  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
Indeed,  conflicting  reports  on  how  the  exec- 
utive order  came  about  raises  questions  of 
Intent  and  purpose.  Furthermore,  by  the  time 
the  final  draft  of  the  order  was  ready,  the 
Departments  of  Treasury  and  Justice  had 
also  played  a  role. 

Apparently  the  Agriculture  Department's 
Statistical  Reporting  Service  wanted  the 
names,  address  and  gross  Income  or  product 
sales  of  farmers  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  In  order  to  obtain  better  data.  The 
order,  it  turns  out,  was  to  serve  as  a  model 
for  other  agencies.  Puzzling,  however,  Is  the 
statement  by  an  Agriculture  Department  of- 
ficial that  the  department  had  never  sought 
the  authority  to  Inspect  Income  tax  returns. 

The  auhor  of  a  bill  to  tighten  procedures 
to  safeguard  the  privacy  of  income  tax  re- 
turns Is  right  when  he  says  that  the  Nixon 
order  leaves  a  farmer's  return  an  open  book. 

Other  peculiarities  about  this  long  episode 
relate  to  the  way  the  order  was  presented 
and  whose  judgment  was  the  more  under- 
standing and  sympathetic. 

Anything  as  important  as  the  examination 
of  3,000,000  tax  returns  should  be  cause  for 
complete  and  candid  announcement  where 
the  public  could  see  It.  Official  compliance 
came  through  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register.  But  how  many  farmers  have  access 
to  the  Register?  In  fact,  how  many  who  are 
supposed  to  even  read  the  Register? 

As  for  genuine  Bensltlvlty,  the  one  agency 
Which  has  conducted  itself  with  imderstand- 
Ing  has  been  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
"Hte  Department  has  said  it  wiU  not  enforce 
the  executive  order.  On  the  other  hand.  Sec- 
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retary  Butz  insists  on  Infuriating  and  alien- 
ating  the  farmers  by  refusing  to  comply  with 
a  congressional  request  that  the  orders  be 
shelved  until  a  House  Government  Opera- 
tions subcommittee  completes  its  inquiry 
into  this  issue. 

Finally,  why  would  not  the  Census  Bureau 
be  the  more  appropriate  agency  to  approach 
in  obtaining  the  data  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment wants?  And  if  the  statistics  are  so 
terribly  vital,  why  shouldn't  the  administra- 
tion support  funds  for  a  special  farm  census 
from  which  the  desired  information  could  be 
derived? 

From  inspecting  farmers'  returns,  it  is  a 
short  step  to  inspecting  the  tax  details  of 
businessmen  and  anyone  else,  no  matter  how 
he  earns  a  living.  This  executive  order  should 
be  scrapped  immediately  and  legislation 
passed  assuring  that  income  tax  returns  are 
as  confidential  as  Americans  have  been  led 
to  believe. 


ARTICLE  BY  FORMER  CONGRESS- 
MAN HALE 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  COHEN 

OF   UAINS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12.  1974 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Robert 
H-xle,  a  Member  of  this  Ixidy  from  my 
State  from  1943  to  1958.  has  written  a 
lucid  article  for  the  January  Issue  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  Journal  on 
the  problems  encoimtered  by  f  oimdations 
because  of  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
1969  Tax  Reform  Act. 

Mr.  Hale,  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  bar  since  1914,  argues  that  trying  to 
understand  the  laws  governing  foimda- 
tions  is  a  bit  like  trying  to  fight  one's 
way  out  of  a  jimgle.  Compliance,  he  says, 
represents  a  herculean  task.  Indeed,  for 
some  foundations,  the  struggle  to  comply 
may  prove  fatal. 

In  order  to  bring  Mr.  Hale's  observa- 
tions to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
I  am  inserting  the  full  text  of  his  article, 
"How  Firm  a  Foimdation?",  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

How  Firm  a  Foundation? 
(By  Robert  Hale) 

John  D.  Hypothetical  lived  in  the  middle 
and  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
He  was  a  highly  successful  manufacturer 
and  the  founder  of  Hjrpothetical  Corpora- 
tion, whose  principal  plant  and  still  is  in  the 
small  city  of  Eastchester,  population  15,000. 

John  died,  leaving  a  widow,  Mary,  a  benev- 
olent lady  concerned  for  the  pe<^le  in  the 
city  where  her  husband  built  bis  mill  and 
his  fortune.  She  in  turn  died  in  the  18908, 
leaving  an  elaborate  will  that,  among  other 
things,  established  a  trust  fund  "as  a  perma- 
nent foundation  for  educational  purposes, 
including  therein  the  fine  arts,  preferably 
but  not  necessarily  In  the  Clt^  of  Eastches- 
ter," the  foundation  to  be  a  memorial  to  her 
late  husband,  the  source  of  her  fortune.  The 
will  also  provided,  wisely  as  it  then  seemed, 
that  the  trustees  named  thereunder  might 
pay  over  any  principal  or  income  of  the  trust 
fund  "to  any  corporation  or  persons  organ- 
ized or  associated,  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  trust." 

So,  in  November,  1929,  "the  trustees,  per- 
haps rather  belatedly,  organized  H)-potheti- 
cal  Foundation  under  the  applicable  laws  of 
the  state  relating  to  charitable  corporations 
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and  turned  over  to  It  the  corpus  of  the  trust 
fund  then  invested  entirely  in  bonds  having 
a  face  value  of  about  $130,000.  By  that  time 
the  trustees  had  admitted  their  trust  to 
running  a  small  pubUc  library  in  a  large, 
ungainly  frame  building  they  had  acquired 
on  Eastchester's  Main  Street. 

November,  1929,  was  not  an  easy  time  to 
start  a  new  foundation,  or  anything  else 
for  that  matter.  The  crash  had  come  the 
previous  month.  The  depression,  which  gave 
signs  of  slackening  in  the  spring  of  1930.  got 
worse.  It  didn't  really  end  until  World  War 
II  pushed  industry  back  into  profitable  ac- 
tivity. The  foundation,  like  everyone  else, 
had  losses,  but  It  puUed  through.  By  1944  it 
had  about  $110,000  in  bonds  (almost  as  much 
as  In  1929),  and  It  had  $100,000  in  stocks — 
quite  a  few  of  which  were  very  blue,  blue 
chips.  By  Jxily,  1945,  the  assets  were  worth 
well  over  $225,000.  The  increase  in  value  was 
caused  mostly  by  appreciation  of  the  8tock.s 
but  was  also  furthered  by  savings  of  $5,000 
to  $10,000  in  good  years.  In  1950  and  1951 
the  directors,  as  they  then  were,  spent 
$80,000  remodeling  the  library  building,  now 
a  distinguished  structure.  The  assets  reached 
$880,000  by  mid-1968.  Since  then  they  have 
gone  off  slightly,  but  the  appraisal  show:-, 
around  $840,000  at  the  end  of  1972. 

Up  to  this  point  we  seem  to  have  a  suc- 
cess story.  The  trustees  were  not  molested 
by  anyone.  There  was  at  one  time  a  qitestloii 
of  taxation  of  the  land  by  the  city  of  East- 
chester, but  this  was  resolved  in  the  found- 
tlon's  favor.  There  was,  of  course,  no  federal 
taxation  of  any  kind,  and  the  trustees,  up 
to  1939,  could  legally  save  and  set  aside  as 
much  money  as  they  wished.  Since  World 
War  II,  under  the  influence  of  economic 
trends  familiar  to  everyone,  the  trustees  gave 
frequent  salary  increases  to  the  stafif  of  four 
women  and  a  janitor.  They  also  foimd 
enough  extra  money  to  make  donations  to 
local  charitable  organizations.  They  bought 
a  hovise  for  the  District  Nursing  Association. 
They  built  bleachers  in  the  school  gymna- 
sium. They  helped  the  Boy  Scouts.  They 
contributed  to  the  local  society  of  art,  the 
local  symphony  orcbestira,  and  the  local 
chUdren's  theater.  They  contributed  heavily 
to  an  educational  television  station.  These 
donations  were  welcomed  and  encouraged 
other  charities  to  solicit  aid. 

Is  there  anything  wrong  with  this  picture? 
John  D.  Hjrpothetlcal's  industrial  achieve- 
ment was  a  source  of  pride  to  everyone.  He 
created  thotisands  of  jobs.  His  name  Is  hon- 
ored by  his  descendants  and  by  generations 
of  his  successors  in  the  industry.  And  Mary 
was  a  worthy  helpmate. 

The  foundation  solicited  no  contributions 
and  received  none,  not  wishing  to  mingle  its 
testatrix's  money  with  that  of  others.  It 
abstained  from  any  participation  in  politics. 
It  loaned  money  to  no  one,  engaged  in  no 
"seal-dealing."  It  behaved  In  all  respects  as 
a  good  foundation  should.  No  one  could 
accuse  Mary  Hypothetical  of  setting  up  a 
trust  to  evade  federal  Income  taxes.  There 
were  none  at  the  time  of  her  death  and  for 
some  twenty  years  thereafter. 

But  In  the  1950s  Congress  began  to  get 
jittery  about  foundations.  Stories  were  cir- 
culated about  the  misdeeds  of  this  one  and 
that  one.  By  this  time,  of  course,  there  were 
foundation  giants — Ford.  Rockefeller,  Car- 
negie, Kresge,  and  many  more — with  assets 
aggregating  billions  and  a  potential  to  do  al- 
most unlimited  good  and  obviously  a  corre- 
sponding potential  to  do  great  harm. 

The  Revenue  Code  of  1939  provided  that 
foundations  should  be  taxed  on  their  "un- 
related" business  Income  (now  Section  611) 
as  deflned  In  Sections  612  and  613.  Section 
501  and  the  notes  thereto  take  up  forty-four 
pages  In  one  of  the  red  books  that  comprise 
the  United  States  Code  Annotated.  Any  or- 
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g&nlzation  described  In  Section  501  (c){|>r  (d) 
Is  tax  exempt  unless  exemption  Is  deiaed  in 
Sections  602  or  603,  wblcb  exclude  fr^|n  ex- 
emption "feeder  organizations"  and  |  orga- 
nizations tbat  engage  in  problbited  trans- 
actions— of  wbicb  there  are  many,     i 

Section  504  of  the  1939  code  pij|vided 
that  exemption  under  601  might  be  enied 
for  the  taxable  year  if  "the  amoun  s  ac- 
ciunulated  out  of  Income  during  the  t  xable 
year  or  any  prior  taxable  year  and  no  paid 
out  by  the  end  of  the  taxable  year'  were 
<1)  unreasonable  in  amount  or  dural  on  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  which  is  the  bajps  for 
exemption,  or  (2)  were  used  to  a  subsi 
degree  tor  purposes  alien  to  those  for 
the  foundation  was  created,  or  (3)  wi 
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vested   in  such 
its  purposes. 

CONGRESS  OVXRRATTLS  POTTNOATION  LEGISCHTION 

Under  the  1939  code,  it  was  held  lat  a 
foundation  might  accumulate  to  pay  a  debt, 
Akron  Clinic  Foundation  v.  United  ,  tates, 
226  F.Supp.  515  (N.  D.  Ohio  1964)  but 
might  not  accumulate  to  Increase  its  (  ipital 
to  an  arbitrary  figure  of  tlO  mlllioi  Erie 
Endowment  v.  United  States,  202  FjSu|  >.  580 
(W.  D.  Pa.  1961).  affirmed  316  F.2d  1  1  (3d 
Clr.  1963),  and  that  the  test  was  w  ether 
the  foundation  had  a  concrete  progn  n  for 
which  it  was  accumulating,  Dan/orth 
dation  v.  United  States,  347  P.  2d  67 
Cir.  1965).  These  decisions  are  now 
date.  Anyone  who  wants  to  indulge  hill 
in  this  field  of  Judicial  literature  ma 
Oklahoma  Cattleman's  Association  v. 
States,  310  P.Supp.  320  (W.  D.  Okla. 
Thompson  v.  United  States,  430  P.  2d  34  I  (6th 
Clr.  1970),  Fides  Publishers  Association  v. 
United  States,  263  FJSupp.  924  (N. 
1967)  and  United  States  v.  Myra  Foun^tion, 
382  P.  2d  107  (8th  Clr.  1967). 

In  1969  Congress  did  a  major  oTerhjIul  of 
the   foundation   legislation,   amendlni 
tlons  501,  502,  and  503  and  repealing  E  ctlon 
604.  Section  501  now  starts  out  blithe!    : 

(a)  An  organization  described  in  s  bsec- 
Uon  (c)  or  (d)  or  section  401(a)  sli  ill  be 
exempt  from  taxation  under  this  subtil  e  un- 
less such  exemption  is  denied  under  i  ction 
502,  or  503. 

(b)  An  organization  exempt  from  talatlon 
iinder  subsection  (a)  shall  be  subject 
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to  the  extent  provided  In  ptarts  II  and!  [II  of 
this  subchapter,  but  (notwithstandin;  Parts 
n  and  ni  of  this  subchapter)  shall  b  con- 
sidered an  organization  exempt  from  :  icome 
taxes  for  the  purpose  of  any  law  whicl^efers 
to  organizations  exempt  from  incomejl  taxes. 

All  Just  as  Jolly  as  can  be.  But.  wbj|n  you 
plunge  into  the  rain  forest  to  find  o 
your  tax  position  is,  scarcely  a  ray 
light  pierces  the  tropical  verbiage, 
must  be  determined  whether  the  fou: 
U  a  public  foundation,  a  private  fount 
or  a  private  operating   foundation. 
509  defines  a  private  foundation  In 
three  hundred  and  fifty  carefully,  b< 
well-choeen  words  tbat  principally 
what  a  private  foundation  Is  not. 

Almost   as   succinctly   the  section   ieflnes 
"support"   and   "gross   Investment   Inf 
Section  612  defines  "unrelated  buMn 
able  income",  and  Section  514  defl 
financed    property,"    "acquisition    i: 
ness,"  and  so  on. 

Subsection   507(c)    provides  tbat 
on  a  private  foundation  that  has  I 
status  as  a  private  foimdatlon  Is  ti 
of:    "(I)     the    amount    which    the 
foundation  substantiates  by  adequate 
or  other  corroborating  evidence  as  tbei^ggre 
gate  tax  benefit  resulting  from  the  gfcctlon 
601(c)(3)  sUtus  of  such  foundation, jbr  (2) 
the  value  of  the  net  assets  ot  such  fiunda- 
tion."  Is  tiiat  clear? 
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After  romping  about  In  Sections  601 
through  514  you  should  be  strong  enough 
to  plunge  ahead  into  Sections  4940  ttirough 
4948,  which  constitute  Chapter  42,  "Private 
Poundations."  It  is  painfully  clear  from  4940 
that  the  private  foundation  exempt  from 
taxation  under  501(a)  has  to  pay  a  tax  of  4 
per  cent  on  its  net  Investment  income.  Pri- 
vate foundations  not  so  esempt  pay  a  tax 
equal   to — 

(1)  the  amount  (If  any)  by  which  the  sum 
of  (A)  the  tax  imposed  under  subsection  (a) 
(computed  as  If  such  subsection  applied  to 
such  private  foundation  for  the  taxable  year) 
plus  (B)  the  amount  of  the  tax  which  would 
have  been  imposed  under  Section  611  for 
the  taxable  year  if  such  private  foundation 
had  been  exempt  from  tax  under  Section 
501(a),  exceeds  (2)  the  tax  imposed  under 
subtitle  A  on  such  private  foundation  for 
the  taxable  year. 

This  language  may  prove  readily  intelligi- 
ble to  some  readers,  but  It's  not  particularly 
lucid  to  this  writer,  who  has  met  up  with 
quite  a  few  statutes  in  nearly  sixty  years  of 
practice. 

Under  Section  4942,  there  is  also  a  15 
per  cent  tax  on  "the  undistributed  income  of 
a  private  foundation  for  any  taxable  year, 
which  has  not  been  distributed  before  the 
first  day  of  the  second  (or  any  succeeding) 
taxable  year  following  such  taxable  year."  If 
this  Income  isn't  paid  out  at  the  close  of  the 
"correction  period."  there  is  a  tax  of  100  per 
cent  on  the  undistributed  Income.  Severe 
penalties  attach  to  all  violations  of  these 
statutes. 

These  provisions  against  accumulation 
manifest  a  hostility  and  an  apprehension  not 
displayed  in  the  earlier  enactments. 

(jiettlng  back  to  Hypothetical  Foundation, 
this  writer  questions  whether,  if  the  1969  law 
had  been  in  effect  in  1029  and  in  subsequent 
years,  the  foundation  could  have  run  its  li- 
brary or  survived  at  all.  Certainly  the  possi- 
bility of  running  the  library  in  the  indefinite 
future  is,  to  say  the  least,  clouded.  To  be  sure, 
if  Hypothetical  Is  determined  to  be  a  private 
operating  foundation,  instead  of  merely  a  pri- 
vate foundation,  then  the  prospect  brightens 
since  the  "operating"  foundation  is  exempted 
from  the  Section  4942  tax.  But  to  date,  it  has 
not  been  determined  to  be  a  private  operat- 
ing foundation  and.  particularly  because  it 
does  not  limit  its  charitable  activity  exclu- 
sively to  running  the  library,  it  cannot  count 
on  this  determination.  Furthermore,  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  private  foundation  and 
private  operating  foundation  is  too  finespun 
for  a  practical  world.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  agents  often  confess  themselves  be- 
wildered in  making  the  distinction. 

This  is  only  a  short  sightseeing  tour  of  the 
statutory  foundation  forest.  It  doesn't  at- 
tempt to  describe  the  strange,  protectively 
colored  beasts  that  bide  In  dark  subsections 
everywhere. 

PRIVATX     rOCNOATIONS     SHOULD     STICK     TO 
CHAXITT 

Presumably  the  tax  provisions  above  men- 
tioned are  not  primarily  for  revenue  but  to 
make  private  foundations  behave.  Private 
foundations  should  stick  to  their  charitable 
purposes  and  the  government  might  well  keep 
a  stick  In  the  closet  for  those  who  don't.  But 
the  highly  punitive,  not  to  say  sadistic  pro- 
visions against  accumulations  seems  to  me 
against  the  public  Interest  if  private  chari- 
ties are  to  be  encouraged  as  used  to  be  uni- 
versally conceded. 

It  also  seems  to  me  that  private  founda- 
tions with  an  annual  Income  of  under,  say, 
$50,000,  shouldn't  have  to  file  the  burdensome 
disclosures  exacted  of  foundation  giants.  The 
Form  990  family  of  returns  tbat  private  foun- 
dations are  required  to  file  is  so  big,  so  di- 
verse, and  so  complicated  tbat  only  the  most 
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highly  initiated  and  sophisticated  lawyers 
and  accountants  can  hope  to  cope  with  them. 
Hypothetical '8  treasurer  worked  quite  hap- 
pily for  years  on  a  $500  salary.  He  wouldn't 
be  overpaid  today  at  $6,000  a  year.  In  fact, 
he  Is  now  paying  out  thousands  of  Mary 
Hypothetlcal's  money  to  hire  accountants. 

Behind  the  lush  verbiage  of  the  statutes, 
and  the  seven  pages  of  Form  990PF  may  we 
not  try  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  that  benevolent 
nineteenth  century  testatrix  and  of  scores  of 
little  children  reading  books  in  the  library 
which  her  beneficence  made  possible?  This 
country  is  deeply  committed  to  the  policy  of 
having  an  educated  citizenry.  And  a  library 
has  almost  universally  been  regarded,  both 
here  and  abroad,  as  an  Instrument  of  educa- 
tion. Would  it  not  be  well  to  preserve  the 
libraries  even  if  some  foundations  are  now 
known  or  hereafter  determined  to  be  sinaers? 
Surely  after  nearly  two  hundred  years  of 
encouraging  philanthropy,  we  ought  to  turn 
against  it. 

The  Forty-First  American  Assembly  met  at 
Harrlman,  New  York,  in  November,  1972,  to 
consider  the  future  of  foundations.  Seventy- 
two  participants,  including  many  of  ^eat 
eminence  and  from  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, discussed  "the  rationale  for  foundations, 
their  structure  and  operation."  They  pro- 
duced a  report  containing  seventeen  recom- 
mendations of  which  I  quote,  in  part,  the 
twelfth  and  the  fifteenth.  The  former  recites: 

"We  question  the  soundness  of  the  dllTcr- 
ences  in  tax  incentives  between  foundations 
and  other  charities  established  by  the  1969 
tax  legislation.  The  Treasury  Department 
should  collect  data  to  permit  an  evaluation 
of  the  1969  amendments  on  total  philan- 
thropic giving  and  on  gifts  to  foundations 
as  compared  with  gifts  to  other  types  of 
charitable  organizations." 

The  fifteenth  recommendation   reads: 

"The  tax  on  foundation  income  reduces 
the  flow  of  funds  for  charitable  programs 
and  represents  an  inappropriate  diversion  of 
philanthropic  funds  to  the  Government  (over 
$50  million  in  fiscal  year  1972).  The  tax  '.s 
unsound  in  principal  and  should  be  re- 
pealed." 

These  recommendations  also  embody  the 
thinking  of  many  excellent  and  knowledge- 
able citizens  who  testified  at  the  Congres- 
sional hearings  while  the  1969  law  was  in 
committee. 

I  heartily  endorse  both  these  recommenda- 
tions and  respectfully  suggest  redrafts  in 
other  statutory  areas  to  clarify  the  govern- 
ment's policy  and  the  obligations  of  the 
foundations.  Someone  on  the  staff  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  should  be  able 
to  do  a  little  better.  Verl>oslty  is  generally 
the  enemy  of  lucidity.  It  scarcely  seems  cyni- 
cal to  say  that  the  obscurity  of  some  of  the 
1969  sections  represents  a  calculated  attempt 
to  drive  private  foundations  out  of  business 
from  the  almost  Insuperable  difficulty  of 
ascertaining  what  the  law  means,  or  what  Its 
effect  is  on  any  particular  foundation. 


CASE  FOR  A  FEDERAL  OIL  AND  GAS 
CORPORATION— NO.  9 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or  MAoaACirusETTs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  4,  1974,  In  Extensions  of  Remariu 
dlflcUBslng  the  propofled  Federal  OH  and 
Gas  Corporation,  I  outlined  a  few  of  the 
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corporate  interlocks  existing  among  di- 
rectors of  major  domestic  oil  firms,  other 
industrial  entities,  and  financial  insUtu- 
tions.  I  said  that  these  numerous  inter- 
locks clearly  suggest  that  these  oil  com- 
panies work  cooperatively  together,  frus- 
trating hopes  of  a  genuinely  competitive 
market  system. 

Today,  an  article  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  citing  additional  evidence  of 
direct  and  indirect  ties  among  the  large 
petroleum  corporations.  The  Times  anal- 
ysis makes  clear  the  need  for  creation  of 
a  competitive  impetus  in  the  oil  industry. 

With  this  goal  in  mind,  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  establish  a  Federal 
Oil  and  Gas  Corporation.  The  legislation 
'  provides  that  no  member  of  the  board 
'  of  directors  of  the  Corporation  would  be 
allowed  to  participate  in  any  types  of 
direct  or  indirect  interlocks,  engage  in 
any  other  business,  have  any  financial 
interest  in  any  business  entity  invoived 
in  the  transportation  of  oil  or  natural 
gas.  and  avoid  all  contacts  which  may 
create  an  apparent  or  actual  conflict  of 
interest  with  its  intended  goals. 

These  provisions  insure  that  the  Oil 
and  Gas  Corporation  would  not  become 
involved  in  interlocking  and  anticompeti- 
tive corp>orate  relationships. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  insert  as  a  part  of  the  Record  the  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  today's  issue  of 
Uie  New  York  Times: 
TwENTT-Frer  on  Boards  of  On,  Companies 

AsE    Scrutinized    in    Federal    Antitrvst 

INQCIKIXS 

(By  Richard  D.  Lyons) 

Washington,  March  11. — Federal  officials 
and  members  of  Congress  have  for  the  last 
three  months  been  quietly  Investigating  pos- 
sible antitrust  violations  by  business  execu- 
tives who  simultaneously  sit  on  the  boards 
of  directors  of  several  oU  companies. 

The  Justice  Department,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  are  scrutinizing  the  director- 
ship activities  of  at  least  26  executives  •  •  • 
have  been  identified  as  having  contributed 
about  a  total  of  $300,000  to  President  Nixon's 
re-election  campaign. 

Among  the  directors  of  two  or  more  oil 
companies  under  scrutiny  are  John  L.  Loeb. 
Sr,  New  York  investment  banker:  John  D. 
Murchlson,  Houston  oilman;  Adm.  Arlelgh 
A  Burke  of  Washington,  retired  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations;  Louis  Marx  Jr..  New  York 
businessman,  and  Benno  C.  Schmidt,  man- 
aging partner  of  J.  H.  Whitney  &  Co.,  Wall 
Street  Investment  firm. 

At  issue  is  whether  the  executives  could 
possibly  be  violating  part  of  the  Clayton  Act 
prohibiting  Interlocking  corporate  director- 
ships. The  point  is  that  throxigh  such  links 
behind-the-scenes  deals  might  be  made  t)e- 
tween  the  companies  that  could  lessen  com- 
pecitioa  and  thus  possibly  Increase  prices 
of  fuel  to  consumers. 

The  law  states  in  part  that  no  person  at 
the  same  time  shall  be  a  director  In  any  two 
or  more  corporations  ...  so  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  competition  by  agreement  l>etween 
them  would  constitute  a  violation  of  any  of 
the  provisions  of  any  of  the  antitrust  laws." 

Federal  officials  say  the  •  •  ♦  that  they 
mnst  allow  Interloclkng  directorships  If  the 
companies  seat  directors  who  are  not  United 
States  citlEens  or  residents,  If  the  companies 
are  not  in  direct  geographic  competition,  and 
If  the  companies  compete  outride  the  United 
States  but  not  In  it. 

For  example,  while  It  Is  obvious  that  two 
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gasoline  stations  next  to  each  other  are  In 
competition.  Federal  law  is  not  clear  about 
two  companies  seeking  the  same  oil  lease  In 
an  area  5.000  miles  from  American  territory 
two  companies  seeking  the  same  oil  lease  in 
Gulf  of  Mexico  but  planning  to  market  their 
refined  products  hundreds  if  not  thotisands 
of  miles  from  each  other. 

CHARTERED  IN  CANADA 

Many  interlocks  under  Investigation  In- 
volve Americans  sitting  on  the  boards  of  di- 
rectors of  companies  chartered  in  Canada, 
where  antitrust  laws  are  considerably  looser 
than  they  are  In  the  United  States. 

Aside  from  direct  Interlocks,  a  survey  made 
public  here  this  year  found  that  the  direc- 
tors of  the  18  largest  American  oil  companies 
Interlocked  132  times  with  the  boards  of 
banks  and  other  financial  Institutions. 

A  direct  interlock  is  one  in  which  a  per- 
son sits  on  the  boards  of  two  companies  in 
the  same  Industry.  An  indirect  Interlock  is 
one  In  which  a  company,  such  as  a  bank,  has 
on  its  board  two  persons  who  sit  on  the 
boards  of  companies  In  the  same  Industry. 

Proposals  to  tighten  Federal  law  to  pro- 
hibit both  direct  and  indirect  Interlocks  were 
made  by  the  Department  of  Justice  in  the 
Johnson  Administration.  But  these  efforts 
have  been  stalled,  according  to  department 
officials,  by  "a  political  climate  favorable  to 
big  oil." 

OVERHAtn.  OF  ACT  URGED 

"Clayton  needs  an  overhaul  to  determine 
what  Is  permissible,  but  Justice  has  neither 
had  the  staff  capability  nor  the  clout  with 
the  White  House  to  get  the  legislation  to 
Congress. "  said  one  former  departmental  at- 
torney. 

Some  of  the  executives  whose  activities  are 
being  examined  have  firmly  denied  possible 
violations  of  the  antitrust  laws,  although 
one  resigned  one  directorship  when  members 
of  Congress  questioned  the  propriety  of  his 
sitting  on  the  boards  of  two  oil  companies. 

He  is  George  R.  Brown  of  Houston,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Brown  and  Root,  Inc..  the 
huge  engineering  and  construction  company. 
Mr.  Brown  is  a  director  of  the  Texas  Eastern 
Transmission  Corporation,  which  controls  the 
La  Gloria  OU  Company,  and  untU  November 
was  a  director  of  the  Louisiana  Land  and  Ex- 
ploration Corporation,  which  is  the  20th 
largest  oU  producing  company  In  the  United 
States. 

In  a  letter  to  the  special  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Integrated  Oil  Operations.  Mr. 
Brown  said.  "I  do  not  view  LX.&E.  and  Texas 
Eastern  as  being  true  competitors  In  the 
petroleum  Industry,"  and  asserted  that  be 
was  resigning  his  directorship  of  the  former 
"to  avoid  any  misunderstanding  of  my  ac- 
tions by  anyone." 

Mr.  Schmidt,  the  J.  H.  Whitney  partner. 
Is  a  director  of  three  oil  and  gas  groups: 
Transco  Companies,  Inc..  which  is  conducting 
exploration  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico:  Global 
Marine,  which  has  exploration  properties  In 
the  Arctic,  and  the  Preeport  Minerals  Com- 
pany, which  owns  the  Preeport  OU  Company, 
which  Itself  has  production  on  the  Gulf 
Coast  and  in  Oklahoma. 

CANADIAN    Oir  THREE    BOARDS 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee. Mr.  Schmidt  said,  "There  Is  no  con- 
flict between  any  of  the  above  companies 
of  which  I  am  a  director,  and  the  Impact  of 
my  'interlocking  directorates'  on  actual  or 
potential  restraint  of  competition  In  the 
petroleimi  industry  Is  zero." 

Marsh  A.  Cooper,  a  Toronto  entreprenevir. 
sits  on  the  boards  of  directors  of  the  Texas 
Eastern  Transmission  Corporation  (La  Gloria 
Oil),  the  Home  Oil  Company.  Ltd.,  and  Ca- 
nadian Superior  Oil. 
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Asked  in  a  telephone  Interview  how  many 
directorships  he  held  In  oil  companies,  Mr. 
Cooper  said :  "I  dont  know,  I  haven't  counted 
lately."  Asked  If  he  considered  it  ethical  to 
sit  on  more  than  one,  he  answered:  "I  have 
no  comment  whatsoever." 

Mr.  Marx,  who  helped  found  Pan  Ocean 
Oil.  sits  on  the  boards  of  both  that  company 
and  the  Marline  OU  Corporation.  Mr.  Marx 
declined  comment  on  whether  a  conflict  of 
interest  wtis  involved  but  said  In  a  telephone 
Interview  that  Pan  Ocean  was  "primarily  a 
global  operation"  while  Marline  operated 
mainly  In  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Vernon  P.  Neuhaus  of  Mission,  Tex.,  sits 
on  the  boards  of  both  Klrby  Industries,  which 
coxitrols  Klrby  Petroleum  and  the  Houston 
Natural  Gas  Corporation.  Mr.  Neuhaus  said 
the  two  companies  c^)erated  In  different  oil 
and  gas  fields,  but  added  that  "they  are  In 
competition  for  offshore  leases"  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

P.  Allen  Calvert  Jr.  of  Tulsa,  Okla..  directs 
the  Calvert  Exploration  Company  and  is  also 
a  board  member  of  Mapco.  Inc.  "I  don't  think 
we've  ever  run  Into  one  another  on  a  deal." 
Mr.  Calvert  said.  "Once  or  twice  we've  taken 
a  deal  too  big  for  us  to  handle  to  Mapco.  and 
if  anything  [between  the  two  companies] 
comes  up  I  don't  vote." 

A    "WHISPERING    INTEREST" 

WlUard  M.  Johnson  of  Houston  Is  a  di- 
rector of  the  Austral  OU  Company,  which 
operates  In  eight  states  and  AustraUa,  and 
the  DlxUyn  Corporation,  which  has,  as  he  put 
It,  a  "whispering  Interest"  in  production  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Asked  about  dual  directorships,  Mr.  John- 
son said,  "I  think  there  may  have  been  some 
abuse  in  the  past,  but  If  there  is  I  don't  see 
how  it  could  apply  to  me."  He  explained  that 
DlxUyn  was  primarily  a  drUling  company 
and  that  the  petroleum  production  It  did 
have  came  as  a  result  of  drllUng  for  other 
companies. 

Mr.  Loeb.  the  Investment  banker,  sits  on 
the  Ixjards  of  Dome  Petroleum,  Ltd..  a  Ca- 
nadian company,  and  Distillers  Corporation- 
Seagrams.  Ltd..  another  Canadian  company, 
which  owns  the  Texas  Pacific  OU  Company. 

Asked  In  a  telephone  lnter\lew  if  he 
thought  the  dual  directorships  might  be 
either  a  violation  of  the  Clayton  Act  or  un- 
ethical. Mr.  Loeb  said,  "No  it  never  occurred 
to  me." 

John  A.  Crlchton  of  Dallas  sits  on  the 
boards  of  four  petroleum  companies:  Dor- 
chester Gas  Producing,  Clark  OU  and  Re- 
fining. Inlet  Oil  and  Dallas  Resources.  He  said 
in  a  telephone  Interview  that  he  did  not  con- 
sider them  to  be  In  competition,  and  that  he 
would  resign  "If  they  were  in  competition." 

OWNER    OF    THREE    COMPANIES 

Franz  Schneider  of  New  York  is  a  direc- 
tor of  two  companies  mainly  in  the  pipeline 
business,  the  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Transco  Corporation,  but  which 
also  have  sxibsidlarles  that  produce  oil.  a? 
well  as  of  Canadian  export  Oil  and  Gas,  Ltd 
He  said  in  a  telephone  Interview  that  since 
the  three  companies  were  geographically  sep- 
arated he  considered  his  serving  as  a  direc- 
tor neither  illegal  new  unethical. 

H.  Nell  Mallon  of  Dallas  serves  on  the 
boards  of  the  Dorchester  Gas  Corporation 
and  Scurry-Rainbow.  Ltd..  a  Canadian  com- 
pany. Asked  about  the  potential  anti-com- 
petitive aspects  of  dtial  directorships,  be  said. 
"I  haven't  given  it  a  thought,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  unethical." 

Perry  R.  Bass  of  Port  Worth  owns  three 
small  oil  companies  and  is  a  director  of  the 
Delhi  International  Oil  Corporation.  He  said 
Delhi  did  business  in  Australia  "and  since 
I  personally  dont  do  business  there  there's 
no  conflict  of  interest." 

The  head  of  Delhi  is  Mr    Murchlson,  the 
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Hoiiston  oilman,  who  is  also  a  dlH  etor  of 
Hamilton  Brothers  Petroleiun  and  Ki  rby  In- 
dustries, which  has  as  a  subsldlarji  Klrby 
Petroleiun. 

Mr.  Murchlson  said  that  he  ha<  heard 
that  his  dual  directorships  had  com)  under 
scrutiny  and  that  'it  really  tickled  me."  He 
said  the  companies  had  "a  very  smiUl  area 
of  overlap,  if  any."  because  while  Hj  jnllton 
bids  on  offshore  leases  in  the  Gulf  of!  Mexico, 
Klrby  does  not,  and  Delhi  operates  j  n  Aus- 
tralia. I 

Alfred  C.  Glassel  Jr.  of  Houston  Ij  presi- 
dent of  an  oil  producing  company  and  sits  on 
the  boards  of  the  Transco  Corporation  and 
the  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Company,  loth  of 
which  have  subsidiaries  that  produce!  )il. 

Through  his  attorney,  Mr.  Glassell  \  laid  he 
thought  it  perfectly  legal  and  ethlcaj  to  sit 
on  the  boards  of  directors  of  the  conj  !>anies. 
T.  B.  Pickens  Jr.  of  Amarillo,  lex.,  is 
chairman  and  a  director  of  Mesa  Pej  -oleum 
and  a  director  of  Wainoco  Oil,  Ltd..  ■  )f  Cal- 
gary, Alberta.  Mr.  Pickens  said,  "I  d#it  see 
any  conflict  of  interest  at  all." 

Clifford  W.  Michel  of  New  York  is 
tor  of  both  the  Cities  Service  Compi 
Dome  Petroleum,  Ltd.,  which,  he  salt 
pete  like  hell  in  seeking  leases."  Mr. 
said  in  a  telephone  Interview  that  he| 
conflict  of  interest  because,  'in  the 
Cities,  I'm  Just  one  of  16  directors." 

Dean    A.    McOee    of    Oklahoma 
chairman  and  a  director  of  the  Kerr- 
Corporation,   a  major   independent 
gas  company,   and  a  director  of  thi 
home  Natural  Gas  Company.  Mr.  Mc< 
through   a   corporation  spokesman 
considered  it  "entirely  legitimate  ai 
leal"  to  serve  on  the  boards  of  the  t' 
panies,  since  they  are  not  in  competit 

ADMIRAL    BURKE'S    VIEW 

Admiral  Burke  sits  on  the  boards 
Texaco  and  the  Freeport  Minerals  Coj 
which  controls  the  Freeport  Oil  Co< 
Admiral  Burke  said  he  has  abstalnej 
voting   "on   the   few  occasions   whenilsome- 
thing  comes   up"   that  might   involvi   both 
companies. 

He  said  he  would  retire  next  montj 
the   Texaco   board   and   observed    thi 
very  difficult  to  get  good  people  to 
board  members  because  they're  catch! 
all  the  time." 

"If  you're  going  to  be  Investlgal 
Just  no  fun,"  he  said.  | 

Eight  other  executives  who  apparently  sit 
on  the  boards  of  directors  of  more  t»in  one 
oil  or  gas  company  could  not  be  reacaed  for 
comment.  They  are  Included  in  Ipts  of 
names  compiled  either  by  the  SeAirltles 
and  Exchange  Commission,  Senator  ittlai  E. 
Stevenson,  3d,  Democrat  of  Illinois,  ct  Rep- 
resentative Bill  Gunter,  Democrat  of  Horlda. 

Four  of  these  eight  were  out  of  tb#coun- 
try  on  business  or  otherwise  unreachlble  by 
telephone.  Four  others  declined  toSretum 
telephone  inquiries  regarding  their  dfector- 
sbips.  They  are:  | 

Paul  A.  Conley  of  New  York:  the  < 
American  Oil  Company  of  Texas  and 
Petroleum,  Inc. 

Toddle  Lee  Wynne  Jr.  of  Dallas: 
Liberty  Oil  and  the  New  Zealand  Pet 
Company. 

Horance  A.  Shepard  of  Clevelai^:  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio  a^  the 
Diamond  Shamrock  Corporation.  i| 

Harry  C.  Hagerty  of  New  York :  thefAmer- 
ada  Hess  Corporation  and  the  W.  I^  Grace 
Company,  which  has  two  petroleua  sub- 
sidiaries. ^ 

In  dlBcussing  the  problems  of  lntei|ocking 
directorates,  RepresenUtlve  Gunter  j|»ld  he 
was  ciirious  as  to  why  there  had  #«n  so 
little  opposition  from  the  stockhoU  ers  of 
the  companies  involved. 
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"If  I  were  a  stockholder  I  would  want  to 
know  how  a  director  is  fighting  for  my  In- 
terest, but  sitting  on  the  board  of  another 
company,"  be  said  in  an  Interview. 

"A  Uu'ger  question  that  bothers  me  is 
whether  or  not  in  fact  Interlocking  direc- 
torates stifle  competition  to  one  degree  or 
another,"  Mr.  Gunter  continued.  "If  there  is 
no  meaningful  competition  in  the  oil  and 
gas  industry,  then  it  follows  there  is  inade- 
quate incentive  to  provide  the  nation  with 
the  needed  energy  resources." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gunter  last  December, 
Thomas  E.  Kauper,  Assistant  Attorney  gen- 
eral In  charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division,  said 
an  investigation  of  interlocking  directorates 
"is  underway." 

Yet  sources  here  knowledgeable  In  anti- 
trust matters  said  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice had  been  making  inquiries  of  only  a 
few  persons  and  had  turned  most  of  the 
Investigation  over  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, which  is  expected  to  make  public  its 
findings  this  month. 

In  January  the  FTC.  forced  the  Chrysler 
Corporation  and  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, which  compete  In  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  air  conditioners,  to  remove  Ed- 
mund W.  Littlefleld,  who  was  a  director  of 
both  companies.  Mr.  Littlefleld  Is  chairman 
of  Utah  International,  Inc.,  of  San  Francisco. 
The  F.T.C.  refused  comment  on  Its  cur- 
rent efforts,  but  Lewis  A.  Engman,  the  com- 
mission's chairman,  has  said  it  is  conducting 
a  general  Investigation  of  interlocking  di- 
rectorates In  several  Industries  as  well  as  oil. 
Lawyers  familiar  with  antitrust  matters 
here  say  that  in  the  last  two  decades  there 
has  been  relatively  little  Impetiis  to  stimu- 
late compeltlon  In  the  oil  industry,  in  part 
because  of  the  large  numbers  of  Congress- 
men who  come  from  oil-producing  states 
and  because  of  campaign  contributions. 

Representative  Les  Aspin,  Democrat  of  Wis- 
consin, compiled  a  list  this  year  showing 
that,  as  he  put  It,  "413  individuals  directly 
involved  in  the  oil  industry  contributed  over 
$5.7-million  to  the  President's  war  chest." 

CONTRIBUTIONS    LISTED 

"People  who  give  that  kind  of  money  to 
someone's  political  campaign  are  not  doing 
It  because  they  think  he's  a  great  guy — they 
want  something,  maybe  personal,  maybe 
something  for  their  business,"  Mr.  AspIn 
said.  "The  obvious  implication  here  is  that 
they  want  the  President  to  be  favorable  to- 
ward the  oil  Industry." 

Those  named  by  Mr.  Asplri  included  Mr. 
Michel,  said  to  have  given  $2,000;  Mr.  McGee, 
$4,000;  Mr.  Glassel,  $1,000;  Mr.  Loeb, 
$109,000;  Mr.  Murchlson,  $52,000;  Mr.  Bass, 
$30,000;  Mr.  Wynne,  $50,000;  Mr.  Marx, 
$8,000;  Mr.  Conley,  $1,000;  Mr.  Calvert, 
$1,500;  Mr.  Pickens,  $1,000,  and  Mr.  Shepard, 
$550. 

Common  Cause,  the  self-styled  citizens' 
lobby,  has  Identified  Mr.  Brown  of  Brown  & 
Root  as  having  contributed  $9,889  to  Mr. 
Nixon's  campaign. 

In  addition  to  looking  into  direct  inter- 
locks, the  Justice  Department  is  also  in- 
vestigating the  indirect  Interlock  between  oil 
companies  and  banks. 

Earlier  this  year  Angus  McDonald,  working 
for  the  Center  for  Science  in  the  Public 
Interest  here,  published  a  report  titled  "In- 
terlocking Oil:  Big  OU  Ties  With  Other 
Corporations,"  which  said  that  banks  and 
other  financial  concerns  had  132  Indirect 
Interlocks  with  oil  companies.  In  addition, 
there  were  31  indirect  Interlocks  with  insur- 
ance companies.  The  center  recommended 
that  this  be  made  Ulegal. 

Dr.  John  W.  Wilson,  formerly  chief  of  the 
Division  of  Economic  Studies  at  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  said  of  the  links  to  banks 
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that  "this  situation  Is  a  threat  to  effective 
competition  among  these  petroleum  com- 
panies not  only  because  the  interlocks  create 
a  commonality  between  their  boards,  but 
even  more  so  becatise  of  the  critical  role  of 
the  financial  community  in  providing  the 
capital  which  wiU  be  needed  to  expand 
energy  production  to  meet  future  needs." 

"Simply  put,"  he  added,  "vigorous  eco- 
nomic competition  would  be  better  served  if 
the  same  banks  were  not  represented  on  the 
boards  of  rival  oil  companies." 

LOSING    A    LOT    OP    FRIENDS 

Proposals  to  stop  both  direct  and  indirect 
Interlocks  are  coming  at  a  time  of  increasing 
public  and  political  pressure  to  reduce  the 
economic  power  to  the  oil  companies. 

"When  John  Mitchell  was  Attorney  Gen- 
eral It  was  well  understood  that  oU  was  not 
a  highly  favored  subject  for  litigation,"  said 
one  former  lawyer  at  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

But  he  and  other  lawyers  say  the  times  may 
be  changing  as  a  refiectlon  of  the  public 
mood.  Said  one:  "The  oil  lobby  is  the  largest 
and  most  powerful  In  Washington',  but  tight- 
er legislation  really  has  a  chance  because 
oil  is  losing  a  lot  of  friends  on  Capitol  Hill." 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JULIA  BUTLER 
HANSEN 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF   OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12,  1974 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  14  years, 
the  congressional  district  across  the  Co- 
lumbia River  from  my  own  Oregon  dis- 
trict has  been  most  ably  represented  by 
Congresswoman  Julia  Butler  Hansen 
of  Cathlamet,  Wash. 

When  I  arrived  in  Washington  in  Jan- 
uary 1965,  I  met  Mrs.  Hansen  and  soon 
found  that  her  help  and  cooperation 
were  invaluable. 

She  first  added  money  to  her  Interior 
budget  to  start  work  on  the  Williamette 
Falls  fish  ladder.  Each  year  thereafter 
until  it  was  completed,  she  added  neces- 
sary funds  to  the  appropriations  bill  to 
permit  continuation  of  the  work.  Today, 
we  have  an  entire  new  supply  of  salmon 
and  steelhead  in  the  Willamette  River 
system  by  reason  of  the  passage  now 
available  at  Willamette  Falls. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  specific  contri- 
butions made  by  Julia  Hansen  to  Ore- 
gon and  to  America  in  her  14  years  in 
Congress. 

She  has  actively  promoted  the  con- 
struction of  the  Forest  Sciences  Labora- 
tory at  Oregon  State  University,  the 
resurrection  of  Timberline  Lodge,  and 
numerous  other  people-oriented  projects 
tliroughout  Oregon. 

Her  devotion  to  the  cause  of  reforesta- 
tion and  the  wise  management  of  our 
woods  fiber  resource  htis  been  a  real  bea- 
con light  in  her  career,  and  her  dedica- 
tion to  necessary  research  is  widely  ac- 
knowledged by  everyone. 

Mrs.  Hansen  had  a  total  grasp  of  every 
small  detail  of  every  agency  she  funded. 
She  has  been  relentless  in  ferreting  out 
waste  and  mismanagement,  and  in  in- 
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slsting  on  properly  funding  the  necessi- 
ties. She  has  had  a  particular  interest 
and  great  knowledge  of  the  problems  of 
the  American  Indian,  particularly  in 
connection  with  their  problems  of  health, 
education,  and  housing. 

To  say  that  her  dedication  and  exper- 
tise will  be  missed  is  a  real  imderstate- 
ment. 

Julia  Butler  Hansen  deserves  the 
recognition  of  a  grateful  nation  for  her 
many  accomplishments.  She  also  richly 
deserves  the  comforts  and  rewards  of  a 
satisfying  retirement. 

As  an  Oregonian,  I  salute  Julia  Han- 
sen and  wish  her  well  as  she  returns  to 
her  native  Cathlamet. 


KAKE  IMPEACHMENT  TELEVOTE 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Tuesday,  March  12,  1974 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  KAKE 
TV  and  Radio,  Inc.,  of  Wichita,  Kans., 
has  just  completed  a  tele  vote  study  of 
sentiment  of  Kansans  on  the  question  of 
impeachment  of  the  President.  Signifi- 
cantly, it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
KAKE  televoto  has  a  record  of  accuracy 
which  has  been  singled  out  by  Congres- 
sional Quarterly. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  re- 
port on  the  KAKK  impeachment  tele- 
vote: 

Impeachment  Televote — March  7,  1974 

Several  thousand  double  postal  cards  were 
mailed  throughout  the  state  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 26  (several  days  before  the  announce- 
ment of  the  grand  jury  indictments),  to 
randomly-selected  Kansans.  The  return  of 
40%  shows  the  composite  state  vote  on  im- 
peachment: 

For — 42%. 

Against — 62%. 

Undecided — 6  % . 

The  western  areas  of  the  state  voted  most 
heavily  against  impeachment: 

Northwest — 34%    for,   60%    against. 

Southwest — 39%   for,  56%   against. 

Areas  of  the  state  with  a  majority  of  the 
respondents  voting  for  impeachment  are  In 
the  east: 

Southeast — 49%  for,  46%  against. 

Topeka— 48%  for,  46%  against. 

Wichita  and  Kansas  City  residents  voted 
as  follows: 

Wichita— 44%    for,   51%    against. 

Kansas  City — 41%   for,  53%   against. 

The  central  area  of  Kansas  (excluding 
Wichita)  voted: 

Central— 41%  for,  62%  against. 

Northeast  Kansans  (excluding  those  In 
Kansas  City  and  Topeka)  were  against  Im- 
peachment : 

Northeast — 42%    for,   64%    against. 

The  remainder  of  votes  In  each  area  (rang- 
ing from  4%  to  7%)  were  undecided. 

Over  the  twelve  years  of  its  \ise,  the  KAKE 
TeleVote  has  predicted  all  general  election 
winners  within  two  to  three  percent  of  the 
Mtual  vote.  The  cloeer  the  race,  the  more 
precise  is  the  TeleVote  prediction;  I.e.,  th« 
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1970  0.3%  prediction  of  Governor  Docking's 
re-election  in  a  very  tight  race. 


"TRAMPING  TOGETHER"— REAF- 
FIRMATION OF  SOLIDARITY 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

OF    THE    VIRGIN    ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12,  1974 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  negative  national  publicity  that 
has  recently  burdened  the  image  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  I  would  like  to  share  the 
following  editoilal  with  my  colleagues. 

Henry  U.  Wheatley  describes  the 
"Tramp  Together,"  a  simple  but  vital 
gesture  by  the  citizens  of  St.  Thomas  to 
emphasize  that  they  form  a  unified  com- 
munity. This  act  is  an  afllrmation  of 
commimity  confidence  that  says: 

We  recognize  our  problems,  but  we  are 
united  to  solve  them. 

The  determination  of  such  a  citizenry 
cannot  be  deterred  by  individuals  who 
wish  to  convince  it  that  it  is  in  the  grasp 
of  a  divisive  and  debilitating  crisis. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  DaUy  News  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Mar.  1, 19741 

Overview  :  Tramping  Together  Is  For  Us 
(By  Henry  U.  Wheatley) 

It  might  make  a  difference  to  people  liv- 
ing on  the  Mainland  and  elsewhere  that  a 
whole  lot  of  Virgin  Islanders  are  going  to  get 
together  and  tramp  up  the  streets  of  St. 
Thomas.  At  least  some  who  learn  of  this 
display  of  community  friendliness  will  re- 
evaluate what  they  have  beard  about  the 
racial  climate  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  If  the 
"Tramp  Together"  does  not  have  a  significant 
effect  in  this  way,  it  will  be  primarily  because 
the  public  is  more  interested  in  bad  news 
than  In  finding  out  that  something  good  Is 
going  on  somewhere. 

The  most  Important  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  tramping  together  is  the  reaffirmation 
to  ourselves,  those  of  us  who  live  right  here, 
that  our  very  diverse  community  Includes 
large  numbers  of  people  who  are  committed 
to  living  together  in  harmony.  Whether  or 
not  this  message  gets  through  to  anyone  Is 
not  nearly  as  meaningful. 

To  many  people  of  all  backgrounds  have 
become  despondent  about  the  state  of  race 
relations  In  these  Islands  over  the  last  two 
years.  They  have  been  frightened  by  the  ac- 
tions of  some  people,  mostly  young  people, 
whose  inability  to  find  constructive  and  re- 
warding roles  In  our  community  have  led 
them  to  vent  their  frustration  In  the  context 
of  race  and  place  of  origin.  Unfortunately, 
when  we  accept  the  idea  that  this  is  a  com- 
munity divided  along  the  lines  of  what  color 
your  skin  Is,  where  you  were  born,  what 
language  group  your  parents  belonged  to,  and 
other  similar  superficial  distinctions,  we  are 
also  inclined  to  react  passively  to  what  seems 
to  be  an  inevitable  degradation  in  the  quality 
of  our  relations  with  each  other.  If  tramp- 
ing together  shows  us  that  there  are  many, 
many  of  us  who  share  the  desire  for  a  happy 
multi-racial  society,  that  the  possibility  of 
strengthening  such  a  society  has  not  as  yet 
eluded  our  abilities.  It  will  be  the  most  Im- 
portant thing  we  wUl  do  this  year. 

We  must  not  tolerate  the  destruction  of 
our  community  values  by  a  troubled  minor- 
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Ity.  It  will  be  useful  to  show  that  minority 
how  unrepresentative  it  is  of  the  peoples  of 
the  Virgin  Islands.  It  will  also  be  good  for  us 
to  take  heart  from  the  realization  that  there 
are  enough — ^more  of  us  than  there  are  of 
them — that  we  can  insist  on  and  work  for  a 
community  where  everyone  Is  treated  decent- 
ly, fairly — and  where  we  have  an  obligation  to 
do  all  we  can  to  improve  the  quaUty  of  life 
for  all  Virgin  Islanders. 

We  are  going  to  tramp  together.  After 
that,  first  on  the  list  of  priorities  should  be 
a  more  sincere  effort  than  has  been  made  to 
date  to  bring  those  Virgin  Islanders  who  have 
been  left  behind  in  the  development  of  our 
economy  into  the  mainstream  of  the  progress 
that  can  be  ours  for  years  to  come.  That  is 
going  to  take  a  lot  of  dedication  and  a  lot  of 
unselfishness,  but  those  are  the  minimum 
dues  payable  for  membership  in  a  good  com- 
munity. 


FERTILIZER  AND  FOOD 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF  IIXIN03 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12,  1974 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  criti- 
cal shortage  of  fertilizer  and  feed  phos- 
phates threatens  not  only  thousands  of 
American  farmers,  but  virtually  every 
consumer  who  will  soon  be  facing  higher 
prices  at  the  supermarket  if  action  is  not 
taken  immediately  to  ease  the  crisis. 

Although  farmers  have  been  given  top 
priority  by  the  Federal  Energy  Office, 
the  fertilizer  and  feed  phosphate  indus- 
tries have  not  been  given  that  priority 
for  all  their  energy  needs.  This  is  the 
major  reason  for  the  shortages  of  these 
vital  farm  needs. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  introduced  a 
resolution  calling  on  all  Government 
agencies  which  are  responsible  for  estab- 
lishing priorities  for  fertilizer  and  feed 
phosphate  materials  and  facilities  to 
give  top  priority  to  these  essentials. 

Twenty-three  Congressmen  have 
joined  me  in  cosponsoring  the  resolution, 
demonstrating  Capitol  Hill's  apprecia- 
tion for  the  severity  of  this  problem. 
These  men,  some  of  them  representing 
urban  districts,  have  united  with  me  In 
calling  on  the  Federal  Energy  Office, 
Federal  Power  Commission,  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture  and  Commerce 
and  similar  Federal  and  State  agencies 
to  give  the  highest  priority  to  the  pro- 
duction of  fertilizer  and  feed  phosphates. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  expedite 
the  passage  of  this  resolution  to  demon- 
strate its  desire  to  solve  immediately  the 
fertilizer  shortage. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
R.  Res.  967 

Mr.  Pindley  (for  himself,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr. 
Andrews  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Arends,  Mr. 
Bauman,  Mr.  Burllson  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Car- 
ter, Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Ouyer,  Mr.  Henderson, 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina 
Mr.  Litton,  Mr.  McKay,  Mr.  Madlgan,  Mr. 
Mayne.  Mr.  Quie,  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr.  Scherle. 
Mr.  Sebelius,  Mr.  Shoup,  Mr.  Shuster,  Mr. 
Taylor  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Thone) 
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submitted   the  following  resolution^  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agr^ulture. 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas  a  substantial  amount  of  tlfe  1974- 
1975  food  and  fiber  supply  for  the  wdrld  and 
the  United  States  is  either  planted  air  about 
to  be  planted;  and  I 

Whereas  nearly  30  per  centum  of  tlie  pro- 
duction of  food  and  fiber  in  the  |  United 
States  is  directly  attributable  to  the  Ippllca- 
tlon  of  fertilizer;  and  I 

Whereas  the  1974  agricultural  production 
goals  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  ^hieved 
unless  sulflclent  quantities  of  fertl%er  are 
made  available;  and  :| 

Whereas  the  current  productive  capacity 
of  the  Nation's  fertilizer  industry  isl|nsufa- 
cient  to  meet  existing  and  future  d^oands; 
and  i 

Whereas  some  of  the  current  prc^luctive 
capacity  of  the  Nation  s  fertilizer  indjlstry  Is 
being  unrealized  due  to  limited  availafsilities 
of  natiu-al  gas  and  other  liquid-  and  fiddle- 
distillate  fuels;  and  | 

Whereas  these  factors  are  contribising  to 
a  supply  of  fertilizers  this  year  short  #  what 
farmers  want  and  need  for  application  on 
increased  acreage;  and  | 

Whereas  such  shortages  are  not  onli  limit- 
ing the  farmers*  ability  to  produce  i^>d  and 
fiber  in  1974  at  maximum  levels,  but  glso  are 
contributing  to  further  escalation  ojl  prices 
paid  by  fanners  for  fertilizer;  Now.  thlrefore, 
be  it  I 

Resolved.  That  it  Is  hereby  declar^  to  be 
tlie  sense  of  the  House  that —  I 

(1)  all  agencies  of  the  Federal  (lovem- 
ment.  which  have  any  responsibility  aor  es- 
tablishing priorities  for  the  allocaflon  of 
materials  and  facilities  utilized  in  t^  pro- 
duction or  distribution  of  fertilizer.  g|ve  the 
highest  priority  to  the  fertilizer  Industry 
regarding  the  allocation  of  such  materials 
and  facilities.  The  fertilizer  indu^ry.  in 
turn,  is  urged  to  do  its  utmost  In  falling 
these  essential  fertilizer  supplies  aibilable 
to  farmers  in  a  timely  and  equitable  man- 
ner, and  at  reasonable  price  levels; 

(2)  the  Federal  Power  Commlssic 
appropriate  State  regulatory  agenc 
everything  within  their  power,  in 
tabllshment  of  priorities  for  the  all^ 
of  natural  gas  (including  gas  sold  ui 
terruptlble  contracts)  to  insure  pr 
of  "synthetic  anhydrous  ammonia  aid  de- 
fluorated  pbosphate"  with  supplies  <^  nat- 
ural gas  sufficient  to  maintain  mailimum 
production  levels;  | 

(3)  the  Federal  Energy  OflJce  includg  all  of 
the  energy  and  fuel  requirements  of  tie  fer- 
tilizer Industry — including  local  dea^r  re- 
quirements— in  its  highest  priority  cMegory 
regarding  allocation  of  gasoline,  midcse-dis- 
tiJlates,  and  other  liquid  fuels  utili 
this  Industry  in  the  production,  distri| 
and  application  of  fertilizer  supplies; 

(4)  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  ai 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  C 
continue  tbeir  monitoring  and  rej 
fertilizer  supply  availabilities,  wholes 
retail  prices,  and  export  shipments; 

(5)  the  Cost  of  Uvlng  Council  establ 
Investigatory  program  through  the  fi( 
fices  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Itor    and    analjrze    any    reports   of   1 
price  gouging   at  either   wholesale  < 
levels,    and    any    changes    In    manufi 
marketing    operations   or   relatlonshl] 
tween  manufacturers  and  local  deale^ 
be-tween   local   dealers   and   their  ci 
which  may  affect  continued  availabi 
pricixig  of  fertilizer  supplies  to  farmer 

(6)  the  manufacturers  of  phosptaat 
give  the  highest  priority  to  supplylnf 
material  to  producers  and  users  of  feed 
pbate,  which  Is  essential  to  livestoc: 
poultry  and  to  the  production  of  meat  milk, 
and  eggs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 
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HON.  RICHARD  H.  FULTON 

OF   TENNZSSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12,  1974 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  c(Miimend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  names  of  a  number  of 
citizens  of  the  Fifth  District  of  Tennes- 
see who  have  expressed  their  support  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  As 
participants  in  the  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Citizens'  Conunittee  for  Fairness 
to  the  Presidency,  they  are  exercising 
their  right,  indeed  their  duty,  to  speak 
out,  to  voice  their  views  on  the  issues  of 
concern  to  all  of  us. 

I  therefore  submit  for  the  Record  the 
following:  Mrs.  Doug  Underwood,  Mrs. 
Jack  K.  Reese,  Mrs.  James  A.  Medley, 
Mrs.  John  W.  Kcndle,  Mrs.  Edwin  B. 
Davie,  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Thackston.  Mrs. 
li.  D.  Simms,  Mrs.  Elvin  Woodroof,  Mrs. 
Carl  D.  Prentice,  Mrs.  Ann  R.  Tuck,  Mrs. 
Virginia  Ander&on,  Mrs.  Lew  Crow,  Mrs. 
R.  J.  Phillips,  Mrs.  James  McLean,  Mrs. 
Richard  J.  Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam H.  Jarrett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrett 
Brundige,  Lyla  Mackey.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S. 
Briggs  Burkhalter,  Beatrice  Dale,  Lucille 
Vickers,  Prances  S.  Gunn.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  J.  Bynum,  Mrs.  Wilma  Inman. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lonzo  Bj'ars. 


THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  BILLY  DkWOLFE 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or    MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12,  1974 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  join  with  the  citizens 
of  Quincy,  Mass.,  in  mourning  the  death 
of  Mr.  Billy  DeWolfe.  A  man  of  immense 
talent  In  the  area  of  entertainment,  Mr. 
DeWolfe  was  bom  in  Quincy  and  rose  to 
international  fame  as  a  dancer,  mimic, 
comic,  and  actor. 

A  man  like  Billy  DeWolfe,  who  brought 
happiness  to  all  of  those  who  enjoyed  his 
talents,  will  certainly  be  missed.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  sub- 
mit for  my  distinguished  colleagues,  an 
article  taken  from  the  Quincy  Patriot 
Ledger,  a  daily  newspaiJer,  which  so  aptly 
describes  the  sentiments  of  all  those  who 
experienced  the  warmth  of  Billy  I>e- 
Wolfe: 

BIU.T     DcWOLJT 

Each  community  takes  a  certain  amount 
of  pride  In  Its  home-grown  celebrltiee,  and 
so  Quincy  followed  the  wide-ranging  career 
of  comedian-entertainer  BUly  DeWolfe  wltb 
more  than  casual  Interest. 

William  Andrew  Jones  grew  up  and  went  to 
school  here,  and  began  his  climb  tn  show 
business  on  a  Quincy  stage.  As  a  high  school 
boy  he  worked  as  an  usher  at  the  old  Quincy 
Theater  on  Hancock  Street,  where  his  glfta 
for  mimicry  were  discovered,  and  within 
eight  months  he  was  on  the  stage.  He  took 
the  Btagename  BUly  DeWolfe  from  the  man- 
ager of  the  Quincy  Theater  and  began  him 


career  as  a  dancer  In  vaudeville,  later  turn- 
ing to  comedy. 

He  appeared  in  all  the  entertainment 
media — theaters  and  night  clubs,  films, 
radio,  TV  and  recordings — and  In  several  big- 
time  bits.  Ur.  DeWolfe  was  a  natural 
comedian  with  a  gift  for  characterization 
drawn  from  his  observations  of  persons  he 
encountered,  caricaturing  without  meanness 
the  foibles  of  real  people — like  Mrs.  Murga- 
troyd,  his  best-known  character. 

Mr.  DeWolfe  returned  often  to  his  native 
city  and  his  friends  here.  To  them.  Mr.  De- 
Wolfe  was  agreeable  and  modest,  always  ap- 
preciative of  the  attention  and  kindnesses 
of  others. 

BiUy  DeWolfe  died  Tuesday  In  California, 
at  the  age  of  67,  and  he  will  be  coming  home 
to  be  burled  in  Mt.  Wollaston  Cemetery. 


OUR  COOPERATIVE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF   ILUIfOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12,  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
very  pleased  to  read  in  last  week's  Chi- 
cago Tribime  that  the  President  is  anx- 
ious for  "the  cloud  over  the  White 
House"  to  be  removed,  concerning  the 
Watergate  affair.  I  think  my  colleagues 
may  be  Interested  in  the  editorial  from 
that  newspaper: 

I  Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mar.  8,  1974] 
Our  Cooi>erative  President 

"At  all  times  it  bad  been  my  goal  to  have 
a  complete  disclosure  of  this  whole  situa- 
tion," President  Nixon  told  a  press  confer- 
ence Wednesday  evening,  speaking  of  the 
durable  Watergate  scandals.  "There  can  be 
no  cloud  over  the  White  House.  I  want  that 
cloud  removed;  that's  one  of  the  reasons  we 
have  cooperated  as  we  have  with  the  special 
prosecutor.  We  wUl  also  cooperate  with  the 
Rodlno  committee  (the  House  Judiciary 
Committee).  The  facts  will  come  out." 

The  country  can  rejoice  to  hear  these 
words  from  President  Nixon.  In  response  to 
earlier,  lesser  challenges,  the  President 
claimed  executive  privilege  and  separation 
of  powers  as  a  basis  for  being  uncooperative 
wltb  Investigators.  He  said  be  was  "going  to 
fight  like  hell."  He  appeared  determined  to 
"tough  It  out."  But  now.  faced  with  the 
Con.stltutlonally  defined  processes  for  the 
consideration  of  impeachment,  he  acknowl- 
edges that  even  his  high  office  is  accountable 
in  this  ultimate  forum. 

More  than  that,  be  states  that  he  wants 
"complete  disclosure."  In  unequivocal  terms, 
he  says  that  in  his  earliest  discussion  of  the 
Watergate  scandals  with  his  aides  be  took 
the  position  that  the  coverup  was  "wrong," 
and  that  at  no  time  did  be  authorize  clemen- 
cy for  or  payment  of  money  to  any  of  the 
persons   who   committed    Watergate   crimes. 

President  Nixon's  present  course  meets  a 
long-standing  need  in  the  country  for  an 
accommodation  among  the  different  branches 
of  the  federal  government  on  the  Watergate 
issues  and  for  PresldentiEU  action  for  flls- 
closure  of  what  occurred.  At  this  most  re- 
cent press  conference,  the  President's  more 
conciliatory  approach  was  matched  by  bis 
questioners.  Tho  the  questioning  was  vigor- 
ous and  Incisive,  the  rancorous  disrespect 
painfully  evident  at  some  earlier  meetings 
between  the  President  and  the  press  was 
mercifully  abeent. 
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The  possibility  of  conflict  between  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  is  not  wholly  re- 
moved. President  Nixon  still  seeks  to  define 
the  nature  of  his  responsiveness  to  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  which  may  well  seek 
more  evidence  than  he  has  yet  shown  wUl- 
ingness  to  provide.  But  whether  out  of  defer- 
ence to  the  Constitutional  processes  involv- 
ing consideration  of  Impeachment,  or  out 
of  recognition  that  defiance  In  the  present 
context  would  Increase  his  vulnerability  to 
those  who  want  to  see  him  otit  of  office  before 
the  end  of  his  term,  or  both.  President  Nixon 
has  moved  a  long  way  towards  accommoda- 
tion with  Congress  and  the  public. 

Everyone  who  values  public  confidence  in 
our  national  leadership  and  orderly  team- 
work between  the  different  branches  of  gov- 
ernment can  only  rejoice  that  this  Is  so. 
There  has  been  a  cloud  over  the  White  House. 
Every  patriot  wants  that  cloud  removed,  tho 
not  all  patriots  will  ag^ee  on  what  Is  needed 
to  do  It.  By  stating  and  demonstrating  a 
desire  for  cooperation  with  Congress  and  for 
disclosure  of  the  facts,  the  President  can 
help  as  no  one  else  can. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NORTH  VIETNAM  SHOULD  ACCOUNT 
FOR  AMERICANS  STILL  MISSING 


VOTERS'  ANGER 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  12,  1974 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
amply  aware  of  the  generally  low  esteem 
with  which  the  American  people  view 
their  Government.  Prices  are  rising,  real 
income  is  declining,  unemployment  is  in- 
creasing, there  is  an  energy  shortage,  an 
environmental  crisis,  and  a  cwistitu- 
tioaal  imbroglio.  In  all  of  these  cases  the 
Government  has  demonstrated  a  seem- 
ing inability  to  cope  with  the  problem, 
and  this  has  engendered  in  the  people  a 
crisis  of  confidence  in  the  country's 
leadership. 

I  have  received  many  letters  from  con- 
stituents enunciating  this  pervasive  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  Government,  and 
emphasizing  that  this  extends  to  a  com- 
plete dissatisfaction  with  the  Congress. 

The  following  letter,  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Allan  Martin  of  El  Cerrito,  Calif., 
is  an  example  of  the  current  voter  anger 
at  the  seeming  indecisiveness  and  weak- 
ness of  the  Congress.  It  is  an  anger  which 
will  evidence  itself  at  the  polls  this  fall. 

The  letter  follows: 

Dear  Ms.  Legislator:  As  one  of  your  con- 
stituents, and  as  one  who  has  written  to  you 
previously  I  want  to  take  this  time  to  ex- 
press my  feelings  about  the  actions  of  all  of 
you.  collectively,  and  individually. 

First  off.  so  you  won't  feel  the  need  of 
reading  further.  My  wife  and  I  do  not  Intend 
to  vote  for  one  single  Incumbent.  Now.  I 
realize  that  this  is  not  going  to  send  fear 
through  your  veins,  but  I  do  Intend  to  throw 
my  support  fluancially,  and  otherwise,  to  any 
one  of  the  good  Individuals  who  will  be 
running. 

My  dear  Mother,  God  rest  her  Soul,  had  the 
habit  of  saying  when  she  was  frustrated.  "I 
Just  feel  like  saying  Damn!"  I  feel  like  say- 
ing much  worse. 

I  hope  that  this  will  be  some  indication  of 
the  under  current  of  sickening  distrust  sur- 
facing among  the  great  masses  of  the  people. 
Respectfully. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  A.  Martin. 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF    SOtTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12,  1974 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all 
the  recent  turmoil  in  the  Middle  East,  it 
would  seem  that  other  world  matters 
have  taken  precedence  over  the  MIA's 
plight.  The  families  of  these  men  are 
desperately  awaiting  action  by  our  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  them  with  the  news 
of  their  loved  ones.  It  has  been  over  a 
year  since  the  prisoners  of  war  started 
to  return,  and  it  seems  long  overdue  that 
definitive  action  be  taken  to  compel 
North  Vietnam  to  comply  with  the  agree- 
ment. Although  this  article  from  the 
Rapid  City  Journal  is  a  few  months  old, 
I  feel  that  it  raises  some  very  significant 
points : 
I  From  the  Rapid  City  Journal,  Dec.  10,  1973) 

North    Vietnam    Should   Accoxrm   for 
Americans  Still  Missing 

It  has  been  almost  11  months  since  the 
United  States  signed  the  Paris  Peace  Con- 
ference agreement. 

When  the  agreement  was  signed  on  Jan.  27, 
1973,  almost  2,000  Americans  were  missing 
in  action  or  were  being  held  as  prisoners  of 
war  In  Southeast  Asia.  Today  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  these  men  are  still  missing  and 
there  has  been  no  information  of  any  kmd 
concerning  their  fate. 

Wives,  parents  and  children  of  these  men 
continue  to  be  plagued  with  the  question  of 
whether  any  of  these  men  are  alive  and  in 
Communist  hands. 

Some  of  the  men  who  are  missing  were 
known  to  be  alive  and  In  enemy  bands  at 
one  time.  Some  were  even  photographed  in 
captivity.  Names  of  others  who  were  cap- 
tured were  used  In  propaganda  broadcasts. 
Yet  when  lists  of  those  POW's  who  were  to 
be  repatriated  and  those  who  died  In  cap- 
tivity were  furnished  to  our  government, 
more  than  60  men  previously  Identified  as 
prisoners  of  war  did  not  appear  on  either 
list.  No  Information  has  since  been  provided 
about  any  of  them. 

In  fact,  less  than  four  per  cent  of  the  1.334 
men  listed  as  missing  tn  action  and  never 
classified  as  POW's  have  been  accounted  for. 
These  men  are  either  alive  or  dead.  If  alive 
they  are  still  being  held  ct^tive.  If  dead, 
why  were  they  not  among  the  60  Americans 
Hanoi  admitted  died  In  captivity? 

In  the  Paris  Agreement,  North  Vietnam 
agreed  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  re- 
lease and  accoiuiting  of  all  missing  and  cap- 
tured Americans.  The  agreement  also  stipu- 
lated that  all  parties  would  help  each  other 
to  obtain  Information  about  the  missing,  de- 
termine location  of  graves  of  the  dead  and 
facilitate  tlie  exhumation  and  repatriation 
of  remains  of  the  dead.  To  date,  no  Infor- 
mation about  the  missing  men  has  been  pro- 
vided and  not  one  body  has  been  returned. 
The  return  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
was  one  of  the  bright  spots  of  the  past  year. 
But  those  who  came  home  were  few  com- 
pared to  those  whose  fate  remains  a  mystery. 
As  the  anniversary  date  of  the  Paris  Con- 
ference nears.  It  Is  time  for  the  American 
government  to  firmly  demand  an  accounting 
from  North  Vietnam. 

The  1,200  families  who  live  In  doubt  de- 
serve to  have  those  doubts  resolved. 

After  talking  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment   about    the    status   of   the   Joint 
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Casualty  Resolution  Center,  I  was  in- 
formed that  although  the  teams  are  in 
full  readiness  they  have  not  conducted 
any  missions  since  the  December  15  am- 
bush in  which  one  American  was  killed. 
Currently  the  State  Department  is  seek- 
ing through  diplomatic  channels  to  ac- 
quire permission  for  further  missions  and 
assurances  of  the  safety  of  these  men.  I 
am  encouraged  that  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese have  allowed  the  recovery  of  12  men 
who  died  in  captivity  and  are  planning 
to  allow  the  recovery  of  another  11.  How- 
ever, much  needs  to  be  done. 

Many  Congressman,  including  myself, 
have  introduced  legislation  that  will  pre- 
vent aid  or  accommodation  with  the 
North  Vietnamese  or  Vietcong  imtil  all 
of  the  Paris  Agreements  have  been  ful- 
filled. Hem-y  Kissinger  has  also  stated 
that  because  of  their  noncompliance 
with  the  agreement  the  administration 
is  not  seeking  aid  for  North  Vietnam. 
I  currently  feel,  however,  that  a  new  dip- 
lomatic initiative  should  be  instigated 
to  resolve  the  issue  and  answer  questions 
of  all  Americans  concerning  the  fate  of 
our  valient  missing  in  action. 


WOULD  AFFECT  US  ALL 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Tuesday,  March  12,  1974 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  editorial  from  a  Maryland 
newspap)er,  the  Towson  Jeffersonlan,  ac- 
curately describes  the  difQcuIt  decisions 
facing  Members  serving  in  the  93d  Con- 
gress. I  hereby  submit  the  article  for 
the  Record : 

Would  Affect  Us  All 

Your  Congressman  faces  some  tough  de- 
cision making  in  the  next  few  months  when 
be  will  need  to  come  to  grips  with  the  en- 
ergy crisis,  burgeoning  Inflation,  and  higher 
federal  spending. 

Key  issues  before  Congress  include  wage- 
price  controls,  metric  conversion,  budgets 
and  foreign  trade. 

One  of  the  first  items  to  be  considered 
should  be  the  Immediate  end  to  the  wage- 
price  straitjacket.  Controls  have  failed  to 
halt  Inflation.  Instead,  they  have  caused 
shortages  and  disruptions  of  Industrial  pro- 
duction. They  have  hindered  foreign  trade. 
They  have  lowered  corporate  spending  for 
new  manufacturing  facilities,  making  busi- 
ness operations  more  expensive,  which  In 
turn  costs  people  Jobs  and  keeps  prices  high. 

If  Congress  would  lift  certain  price  con- 
trols such  as  the  ones  on  natural  gas,  in- 
dustry could  function  better  In  finding  the 
answers  to  the  energy  shortage  in  this  na- 
tion. Indxistry  could  then  explore  new  ways 
to  find  additional  energy  soitfces. 

Congress  should  also  pass  the  Budget  Con- 
trol Bill,  which  will  provide  better  control 
of  federal  spending.  The  proposed  bill  would 
set  firm  and  enforceable  spending  ceilings 
that  will  not  be  subject  to  haphazard  or 
easy  adjustment  by  big  spenders. 

Amendments  should  be  made  to  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  Act  so  that  certain  re- 
strictions are  no  longer  such  a  burden  to 
the  small  businessmen  who  are  the  bulwark 
of  our  economy  and  provide  many  Jobs. 
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By  acting  now,  CJongreso  could  provi  e  the 
atmosphere  In  wliich  Industry  couk  con- 
tinue to  provide  the  nation  v/ltb  tb  beet 
possible  standard  of  living. 


THE  MEDICARE  AMENDMENTI 
1974 


OP 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEEL 

or  coNKEcncrrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTfES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1974 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  todajto  am 
Introducing  legislation  that  will  fv  fill  a 
promise  that  Congres  made  to  elder!  '  and 
disabled  Americans  when  it  passed  ledi- 
care  in  1965,  the  promise  of  compr  hen- 
sive  and  coordinated  health  careperv- 
Ices.  , 

The  medicare  program,  as  pre  mtly 
constituted,  involves  the  paymei  t  of 
ever-increasing  premiums,  deduc  ibles, 
and  Incomplete  coverage.  The  res  lit  is 
that  medicare  only  pays  42  cents  i  iit  of 
every  dollar  of  health  care  expens  s  in- 
curred by  the  elderly.  In  order  to  re  nedy 
these  grave  defects,  I  offer  the  "Me  Icare 
Amendments  of  1974"  for  consider  tion. 

Although  this  bill  is  long  and  cor  plex, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  what  I  fe  1  are 
its  most  vital  provisions.  First,  tl  ;  bill 
broadens  the  benefit  package  to  me  t  the 
full  range  of  medical  services  nee<  (d  by 
older  Americans.  This  includes  sue]  vital 
needs  as  hospital  and  nursing  hom  care 
as  wen  as  eyeglasses,  hearing  aid  and 
dent«d  care.  Second,  the  bill  exten  s  the 
duration  of  those  benefits  which  at  lim- 
ited under  the  present  program,  "hlrd, 
the  bill  will  reduce  out-of-pocke  per- 
sonal health  care  expenditures  ar  I  will 
do  away  entirely  with  premiums  ai  i  de- 
ductibles. Catastrophic  coverage  i  also 
included  to  prevent  serious  eco  lomic 
hardship  if  modest  copayments  rii  ( to  a 
significant  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  serious  health  ctire 
problem  exists  now  for  the  Nj  tjon's 
older  and  disabled  citizens.  During  fiscal 
1972,  27  percent  of  the  Nation's  total 
health  care  expenditure  of  near  r  $72 
billion  was  spent  on  the  elderlj  who 
represent  only  10  percent  of  the  p  pula- 
tion.  And  despite  the  fact  that  two-  hlrds 
of  all  personal  health  care  spendi  g  for 
the  elderly  came  from  public  liin<  >,  the 
total  average  out-of-pocket  healti  care 
expenditure  by  those  over  age  65  w  s  still 
more  than  twice  that  of  persons  inder 
65. 

This  situation  is  aggravated  I  r  the 
generally  low  incomes  that  the  i  derly 
and  disabled  receive.  Thus,  the  rai  d  In- 
flation in  health  costs  during  th  past 
decade  has  hit  liardest  at  those  wi  h  the 
greatest  need  for  health  care  ai  i  the 
least  ability  to  pay. 

The  elderly  and  disabled  nee<  help 
now,  not  10  years  from  now.  The  lidedi- 
care  Amendments  of  1974  provi  e  the 
immediate  help  which  is  needed  U  those 
who  need  it  most.  It  is  a  realist  :  step 
toward  the  objective  of  adequate  lealth 
care  for  all,  regardless  of  age  or  th  ( abil- 
ity to  pay. 

I  include  a  detailed  summary  >f  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  in  the  Recoi  »: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Majok  FcATtnus   or  tbx   Mkdicahk    AifZifs- 
MKNTS  or  1974 

I.    PURPOSE 

To  Improve  and  restructure  the  Medicare 
program  bo  as  to: 

Provide  health  care  benefits  to  aU  older 
Americans  as  a  matter  of   entitlement; 

Broaden  the  beneBt  package  to  meet  the 
full  range  of  medical  services  needed  by 
older  Americans; 

Bztend  the  duration  of  those  benefits 
which  are  limited  under  the  present  pro- 
gram; 

Reduce  the  out-of-pocket  personal  health 
care  expenditures  of  those  eligible  for  Medi- 
care coverage; 

Establish  a  program  of  Income-related  cat- 
astrophic protection; 

Improve  the  administration  of  Medicare: 
and 

Control  increases  in  health  care  oosta. 

n.    STKUCTDRE 

A  single.  Integrated  program  of  compre- 
hensive health  Insurance  for  the  aged  and 
disabled,  fully  financed  through  social  in- 
surance taxes,  comparable  taxes  on  unearned 
Income,  and  general  revenues. 

A  single,  expanded  benefit  structure  (com- 
bining Parts  A  and  B  of  Medicare)  with  a 
single  trust  fund.  Requirements  for  premium 
payments  and  deductibles  are  eliminated.  Co- 
insurance provisions  are  adjusted  so  that 
while  persons  who  can  afford  to  pay  will  do 
so  up  to  a  predetermined  maximum  level, 
cost  will  not  be  a  deterrent  to  quality  health 
care. 

Provision  under  the  expanded  Medicare 
program  of  all  care  and  services  for  the  aged 
presently  covered  by  the  Medicaid  program. 

ni.    ia»Tm.EUENT 

Extended  to  all  persons  65  years  of  age  or 
older  regardless  of  lns\ired  status  under  the 
Social  Security  or  Railroad  Retirement  cash 
benefit  programs,  so  long  as  the  Individual 
is  a  citizen  (or  national)  of  the  United 
States  or  a  legal  resident  alien. 

Allows  all  Individuals  presently  covered 
under  Medicare  t>ecause  of  special  circum- 
stances (such  as  disability)  the  full  benefits 
of  the  expended  program. 

IV.    REIMBURSABLE    SEKVICIS 

Unlimited  inpatient  hospital  coverage: 

Includes  pathology  and  radiology  services; 

Includes  150  days  of  care  during  a  benefit 
period  for  a  psychiatric  inpatient  undergo- 
ing active  diagnosis  or  treatment  of  an  emo- 
tional or  mental  disorder. 

Unlimited  outpatient  hospital  coverage. 

Unlimited  skilled  nursing  faculty  services 
with  no  requirement  for  prior  hospitaliza- 
tion. 

Unlimited  Intermediate  care  facility  serv- 
ices, effective  July  1,  1078. 

Unlimited  home  health  services  with  no 
requirement  for  prior  hospitalization. 

Certain  services  offered  by  public  or  non- 
profit private  rehabilitation  agencies  or  cen- 
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ters  and  public  or  non-profit  private  health 
agencies. 

Unlimited  physicians'  services,  Including 
major  surgery  by  a  qualified  specialist  and 
certain  psychiatric  services. 

Unlimited  dental  services. 

Outpatient  prescription  drugs — Including 
blologicals  such  as  blood,  immunizing  agents, 
etc. — subject  to  certain  llmltationE  to  insure 
quality  control. 

Medically  necessary  devices,  appliances, 
equipment  and  supplies,  such  as:  eyeglasses, 
hearing  aids,  prosthetic  devices,  walking  aids. 
Also  included  are  any  items  covered  under 
present  law. 

Services  of  optometrists,  podiatrists  and 
chiropractors. 

Diagnostic  services  of  independent  pathol- 
ogy laboratories  and  diagnostic  and  thera- 
peutic radiology  by  independent  radiology 
services. 

Certain  mental  health   day  care   services. 

Ambulance  and  other  emergency  transpor- 
tation services  as  well  as  non-emergency 
transportation  services  where  essential  be- 
cause of  difficulty  of  access. 

Psychological  services;  physical,  occupa- 
tional or  speech  therapy;  nutrition,  health 
education  and  social  services;  and  other  sup- 
portive services. 

Cost  sharing 

No  periodic  premium  payments. 

No  deductibles. 

Initial  co-insurance  payments  (based  upon 
type  of  service)  are  as  follows: 

Type  of  Service  '  and  Co-insurance 
Payments » 

1.  Inpatient  hospital  services;  $5  per  day. 

2.  SkUled  nursing  faculty;  $2.50  per  day. 

3.  Home  health  services;  $2.  per  visit. 

4.  Physicians'  services;  $2.  per  visit." 

5.  Dentist  services;  20%  of  approved 
charge.* 

6.  Mental  health  day  care;  $2.  per  day. 

7.  Diagnostic  out-patient  services  of  In- 
dependent laboratory  or  of  Independent 
radiology  services;  20%  of  approved  charges. 

8.  Devices,  appliances,  equipment  and 
supplies;  20%  of  approved  charges. 

9.  Drugs;  $1  per  each  filling  or  refilling. 

10.  Ambulance  services;  20%  of  approved 
charges. 

VI.  CATASTROPHIC  PROTECTION 

The  co-Insurance  payments  are  subject  to 
a  catastrophic  protection  feature  rrtated  to 
family  income  categories.  Initial  Income 
ranges  are  as  follows : 


>  Subject  to  statutory  definition. 
'Recomputed  each  year  on  formula  cited 
In  section  1824. 

*  Payment  for  combined  multivist  as  in  the 
case  of  surgery  or  obstetrical  care  would 
be  10%  of  approved  charge. 

*  No  payment  for  oral  examination  and 
prophylaxis  Including  fiuorlde  application, 
X-rays  and  other  preventive  procedures. 


INMM  dan        Single  iadividual 


Family  •(  2 


Family  o(  3 


Family  ot  4  af 
m«<e 


II  OteCllO  Olo$2.730 0lol3,3<0 Ot«J4,ao. 

\\ :•■.::::::::  «.nitot3.i6o:::::::::::  wj^iujiao g^!??'-*"'- n-^llsK 

4 :      K74itow.33o w,45ito»,«io !l"'1s!L?" IL'l'SSh 

5  Above  $6.330 Above  J6.8lb AbowUJW »i«.-«am 


Above  $7,410. 


•  PetMU  in  iiKorM  t£U»  2  th(M|h  i  iubfect  ta  nominal  coinsaraiiee  paymeiils  (basrt  on  lyp*  o<  covered  sefviw)  ap  lo  de- 
termined oul-ol-pocket  eupcnditute  limit  for  each  income  class. 

Individual  can  claim  out-of-pocket  pay- 
menu  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  preceding 
year  In  calculating  the  annual  out-of-pocket 
expenditure  limit  for  the  current  year. 

Any  expenditures  Incurred  for  services 
furnished  in  excess  of  the  coverage  limit  for 
cerum  psychiatric  and  skilled  nursing  fa- 
cility services  can  be  credited,  along  with 
coinsurance  payments,  In  determining  an  in- 
dividual's out-of-pocket  expenditures. 


Initial   maximum   liability   limits   are   as 
follows: 

Income  class  and  out-of-pocket  expenditure 
limit 

1 — no  payment. 

3 — $250. 
4—8375. 

6 — 6%  of  annual  Income  or  $760  which- 
ever is  lew. 
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Note. — Income  ranges  for  the  different  in- 
come  classes   and    out-of-pocket   expendi- 
ture limits  are  subject  to  amnual  revision  In 
accordance  with  the  Consumer  Price  Index, 
vn.  reucbursement  poucbs 

Payments  are  made  only  to  a  "pcatlclpat- 
Ing  provider"  (one  that  has  filed  a  partici- 
pation agreement  with  the  Secretary  of 
HEW)  except  for  emergency  services. 

"Providers"  Include  not  only  institutions 
but  also  independent  practitioners  and  sup- 
pliers of  drugs  or  medical  appliances. 

An  institutional  provider  is  treated  as  the 
provider  of  all  Institutional  services  to  its 
patients. 

Reimbursement  to  a  participation  insti- 
tutional provider  based  upon  a  predeter- 
mined schedule  of  patient  care  charges. 

Schedule  of  charges  must  be  based  on  a 
system  of  accounting  and  cost  analysis  in 
conformity  with  prescribed  standards. 

Periodic  Interim  payments  will  be  made  to 
Institutions  during  the  accounting  year  on 
the  basis  of  cost  projections,  with  final  ad- 
justments based  on  the  approved  schedule 
of  charges. 

Reimbursement  for  services  of  physicians, 
dentists,  optometrists,  podiatrist,  chiroprac- 
tors and  other  non-lnstltutional  services  of 
licensed  professional  practitioners  will  be 
paid  In  accordance  with  annually  predeter- 
mined fee  schedules  for  their  local  areas. 

Fee  schedules  wiU  be  established  through 
negotiating  among  representatives  of  govern- 
ment, providers  and  consumer  interests. 

Final  fee  schedules  to  be  established  only 
after  hearings. 

Participating  providers  must  agree  to  ac- 
cept the  Medicare  payment  (plus  any  co- 
insiu-ance  payment)  as  the  full  charge  for 
their  service. 

The  Secretary  of  HEW  is  required  to  make 
public  for  each  local  area  the  established  fee 
schedules  and  the  names,  professional  fields 
and  business  addresses  of  participating 
practitioners. 

Payments  to  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions are  retained  as  provided  for  in  the  1972 
Social  Security  Amendments. 

The  definition  of  HMO  Is  broadened  to  In- 
clude medical  foundations. 

Vrn.    FINANCIKG 

A  single  trust  fund  will  be  established  by 
merging  the  two  trust  funds  under  the 
present  program. 

A  government  contribution  is  authorized 
for  whatever  amount  necessary  to  keep  the 
Trust  Fund  solvent. 


BAN  THE  HANDGUN— XXX 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12.  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a 
common  and  deadly  misconception  that 
the  injuries  and  deaths  attributable  to 
handgims  are  chiefly  the  result  of  ac- 
tivity by  criminals.  In  1972,  for  example, 
two-thirds  of  all  handgun  shootings  oc- 
curred diu-ing  squabbles  between  close 
friends  or  family  members.  One  such 
tragic  example  was  reported  in  the 
March  11  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post  and  is  reprinted  herewith: 

Wife  Charged  in  Man's  Death 

Thomas  Edward  Powell,  a  24-year-old  con- 
struction worker,  was  fatally  shot  yesterday 
during  ah  argument  at  hU  home,  12605  Toby- 
CXX 408— Part  6 
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town  Dr.,  Potomac,  Montgomery  County  po- 
lice saiid. 

Police  said  that  Powell  apparently  was  shot 
during  an  argument  with  his  wife.  Pearl  Au- 
gustus Powell.  Mrs.  Powell,  21,  has  been 
charged  with  murder. 

During  the  argument,  police  said,  Powell  is 
alleged  to  have  pulled  a  gun  from  under  a 
bed  and  pointed  it  at  his  wife.  Police  said 
that  according  to  accounts  available  a  strug- 
gle followed  and  Powell  was  shot  in  the 
shoulder  with  the  bullet  entering  the  chest. 
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LINDA  MILLINER  GETS  OVATION 
AT  RECITAL 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

OF    THE    virgin    ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1974 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  article  describing  soprano 
Linda  Milliner's  debut  recital. 

Miss  Milliner  is  a  study  in  determina- 
tion and  courage:  she  has  responded  to 
her  blindness  by  beautifully  developing 
her  vocal  sense.  She  graduated  from  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and 
subsequently  attended  Oberlin  College 
and  Howard  University.  During  the  past 
7  years,  this  24-year-old  St.  Thomian  has 
studied  voice  with  Mr.  Emmary  K.  Mc- 
Ivor.  The  ovation  at  her  recital  is  both 
an  acknowledgment  of  her  talent  and  the 
harbinger  of  a  promising  musical  caieer. 

The  article  follows: 
I  From  the  Virgin  Islands  Post,  Mar.  5,  1974] 

Linda  Miluner  Gets  Ovation  at  Recitai, 

Soprano  Linda  Milliner  received  an  en- 
thusiastic reception  as  she  appeared  in  her 
debut  recital  Saturday  night  at  the  Char- 
lotte Amalie  High  School  auditorium  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  School  of  Creative 
Learning  and  the  Volunteers  for  the  Visually 
Handicapped. 

Miss  Milliner  displayed  her  vocal  talents  In 
a  varied  and  Intricate  program  which  ranged 
from  selections  by  Bach,  Handel,  Schumann, 
Debussy,  Strauss,  and  Verdi  to  Spirituals.  In 
every  selection  she  captivated  the  audience 
wtih  her  rich  voice  which  has  delighted 
teachers  and  critics  and  led  to  the  prediction 
that  she  has  a  brilliant  future  as  a  soprano 
ahead  of  her. 

Enthusiastic  applause  greeted  every  num- 
ber and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  program 
the  audience  refused  to  end  Its  ovation  until 
Miss  Milliner  provided  an  encore.  After  the 
program  she  was  congratulated  by  scores  who 
went  backstage  to  greet  her. 

The  24-year-old  St.  Thomas  soprano  who 
was  graduated  from  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Blind  in  1968,  attended  Oberlin  Col- 
lege and  Howard  University.  She  Is  also  an 
accomplished  pianist  and  organist.  She  has 
been  studying  voice  for  the  past  seven  years 
and  is  currently  being  taught  by  Mr.  Em- 
mary K.  Mclvor,  of  the  faculty  of  the  School 
of  Music  of  Howard  University. 

Miss  Milliner  was  accompanied  by  Miss 
Carole  Coles,  a  music  teacher  at  Lockhart 
Elementary  School.  Miss  Coles,  who  was  also 
applauded  for  her  superb  performance  on 
the  piano,  has  a  B.A.  Degree  In  Music  Edu- 
cation and  taught  music  in  Washington, 
D.C.  before  accepting  a  position  here. 

Proceeds  from  the  concert  will  be  used 
for  the  scholarship  fund  of  the  School  of 
Creative  Learning  to  provide  instruction  in 
the  arts  to  underprivileged  children,  and  for 
programs  of  the  Volunteers  for  the  Visually 
Handicapped. 


THE  BUYING  PUBLIC  NEEDS  A  FED- 
ERAL CONSUMER  PROTECTION 
AGENCY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1974 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
March  4,  1974,  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  the  Coimcil  on  Economic  Priori- 
ties endorsed  the  establishment  of  a  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency.  Citing  its  re- 
cent study  on  retailing,  the  council  con- 
cluded that  "Government  agencies  are 
not  successfully  protecting  consumers." 
Consequently,  the  consumer  is  being 
shortchanged. 

In  examining  the  procedures  of  the 
FTC  and  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  in  relation  to  five  chain 
stores,  the  council  f  oimd : 

Not  only  did  Federal  regulations  cover 
only  a  narrow  range  of  goods,  but  Federal 
enforcement  of  those  regulations  wasn't 
stringent. 

Out  of  214  cases  initiated  against  these 
chains,  only  32  were  concluded  by  the 
FTC;  15  of  these  32  cases  were  re- 
solved in  assurances  of  voluntary  com- 
pliance. The  remaining  182  cases  were 
closed  investigations  which  never  re- 
sulted in  a  decision. 

Referring  to  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission,  the  coimcil  stated 
that: 

Even  though  the  agency  can  threaten  vio- 
lators with  penalties  of  up  to  a  year  in  Jail 
and  a  $50,000  fine,  so  far  it  has  done  little 
more  than  threaten. 

The  council's  conclusions  are  further 
evidence  of  the  crucial  need  for  an 
agency  which  will  truly  have  the  in- 
terests of  the  consumer  at  heart.  The 
Legislation  and  Military  Operations  Sub- 
committee of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  has  just  reported  a  bill  which 
would  create  such  a  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency.  I  am  inserting  this  article 
as  further  documentation  of  the  failure 
of  existing  Government  tigencies  to  prop- 
erly protect  the  interests  of  the  buying 
public: 

Private  Stttdt  of  Five  Retaii.  Chains  Con- 
cludes FTC,  Safttt  Panel  Dont  Protect 
Consumers 

New  Tork. — A  study  of  retailing  has  con- 
cluded that  government  agencies  aren't  suc- 
cessfully protecting  consumers  and  has 
thrown  its  support  behind  creating  a  new 
consumer  protection  agency. 

The  study  was  made  by  the  Council  on  Eco- 
nomic Priorities,  a  private  nonprofit  watch- 
dog group  that  tries  to  assess  business  re- 
sponse to  broad  social  issues. 

Its  latest  35-page  study  covers  such  cate- 
gories as  children's  sleepvrear  that  arent  la- 
beled flame-retardant,  hazardous  lawn  mow- 
ers, power  tools  without  double  insulation, 
mattresses  that  arent  labeled  flame-retard- 
ant, and  dangerous  toys.  It  also  discussed 
computing  finance  charges  for  credit. 

The  five  chains  studied  are  Sears,  Roebuck 
&  Co.,  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Marcor  Inc's  Mont- 
gomery Ward  &  Co.  division,  S.  8.  Kresge  Co.'s 
K-mart  division,  and  W.  T.  Grant  Co. 

The  council  study  charged  that  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  has  ineffectively  en- 
forced regulations  against  the  five  cludns 
studied. 
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In  1973,  It  said,  the  FTC  disclosed  tat  of 
214  cases  Initiated  against  the  five  lalns, 
only  32  were  concluded.  "Fifteen  of  tl  >se  32 
resulted  In  assurances  of  voluntary  c  mpU- 
ances.  The  other  182  cases  were  closed  nves- 
tigatlons,  which  never  resulted  In  a  dec  slon," 
the  study  said. 

"Not  only  did  federal  regulations  c  con* 
sumer  products  cover  only  a  narrow  n  ige  of 
goods,"  It  said,  "but  federal  enforcen  nt  of 
those  regulations  wasn't  stringent." 

The  study  treata  the  Consumer  F  oduct 
Safety  Commission,  created  by  Congi  iss  in 
1972,  In  much  the  same  fashion. 

It  says  that  even  though  the  agen  y  can 
threaten  violators  with  penalties  of  ti  i  to  a 
year  In  jail  and  a  $50,000  fine,  "so  far  it  has 
done  little  more  than  threaten."  The  study 
notes  that  the  commission  can  enfo  :e  Its 
standards  by  banning  products  that  don't 
meet  them. 

In  advocating  a  new  consumer  prol  ictlon 
agency,  the  study  says  that  of  the  five  bains 
surveyed,  only  Montgomery  Ward  ha  sup- 
ported both  the  concept  of  such  an  ;  ;ency 
and  congressional  bills  that  might  Teate 
one. 

Spokesmen  for  the  PTC  and  Con  umer 
Product  Safety  Commission  said  they 
couldn't  comment  on  the  charges  untl  they 
have  seen  the  council's  report. 

The  FTC  spokesman  said  that  In  th  past 
when  It  conducted  Investigations  and  Idn't 
find  any  wrongdoing.  It  didn't  make  an;  pub- 
lic announcement.  However,  under  nev  pub- 
lic Information  guidelines  the  FTC  w  .1  re- 
veal any  Investigation  after  they  are  com- 
pleted. 

A  Consumer  Product  Safety  Comn  sslon 
spokesman  noted  the  agency  has  banne  ,  sev- 
eral products  from  the  market  Incl  iding 
bicycles,  ovens,  and  butane  lighters  that 
were  deemed  hazardous. 

"Of  course,  we  wouldn't  be  in  a  posit  jn  to 
directly  react  to  the  report  without  I  kvlng 
seen  It,"  said  Ronald  A.  Elsenberg,  the  com- 
mission's public  affairs  director.  He  ^ded 
that  the  commission  encourages  the  pu  lie  to 
"follow  our  actions  and  criticize  ua  If  it 
disagrees  with  us." 

In  the  study,  Penney's  led  in  both  pi  >duct 
safety  and  overall  consumer -oriented  lend- 
ing practices.  Sears  Roebuck  came  in  i  close 
second  in  product  safety. 

The  study  said  that  K-mart  had  the  reak- 
est  product-safety  record.  Grant  had  tl;  next 
worst,  and  Montgomery  Ward  ranked  pi  the 
middle. 

It  said,  however,  that  Ward  had  tlj 
record  for  labeling  mattresses  as 
tardant  and  had  the  clearest  credit  { 
ment.  It  was  in  the  middle  range  in  i 
and  flame-retardant  labeling  of  cblj 
sleep  wear. 

It  said  Penney's  was  most  cognlzanlj 
re^Ktnsibllity  to  offer  safe  products 
lines  surveyed,  leading  in  offering  th^ 
children's  sleepwear  labeled  flame-ret 
predominantly   safe   toys,   and  poweiJ 
mowers  with  the  most  safety  feature 
ixey's  power  tool  selection  was  largely  i 
insiilated,  the  study  said. 

However,  on  mattress  labeling  for  ftame- 
retardancy,  Penney's  and  Sears  ranked  rorst. 

A  Penney's  spokesman  said  that  wt  le  la- 
beling perhaps  didn't  pass,  the  quality  >f  the 
mattresses  wasn't  questioned.  It  decll  led  to 
label  the  flame-retardancy  of  the  mati  «sses, 
he  said,  because  when  a  law  to  that  egard 
took  effect,  several  bedding  manufa<  .urers 
had  filed  suit  involving  such  informa^n.  It 
hasn't  been  resolved,  he  said. 

The  K-mart  stores  surveyed  by  the  <#uncil 
didn't  offer  mattresses,  but  in  each  t  ttie 
four  other  product  categories  this  chain 
ranked  worst.  ■ 

A  Kresge  spokeswoman  retorted  that 
Kresge  has  tieen  a  leader  in  toy-safe  r  Im- 
provements and  that  much  of  its  cbl  Iren'a 
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sleepwear  Is  flame  retardant,  with  required 
labels  that  meet  government  regulations. 

Further,  she  said,  lawn  mowers  sold  In  K- 
mart  stores  comply  with  the  Outdoiw  Power 
Equipment  Institute  and  American  National 
Standard  Institute's  standards. 

She  added  that  in  K-mart 's  private -label 
power  tools,  half  the  circular  saws  and  all  of 
the  sander  buffers,  drills  and  salier  saws  are 
double  insulated. 

The  study  said  Grant's  offered  a  relatively 
safe  selection  of  toys  and  that  half  its  mat- 
tresses were  Inconspicuously  labeled  flame- 
retardant.  In  children's  sleepwear,  power 
lawn  mowers  and  power  tools.  It  ranked 
fourth. 

A  Grant's  spokesman  replied  that  the  chain 
had  anticipated  the  sleep  wear-labeling  law 
months  before  it  took  effect.  On  those  Items 
that  weren't  flame-retardant,  a  negative  label 
was  used,  but  all  future  purchases  were  la- 
beled as  flame-retardant  according  to  regu- 
lations, he  said. 

Concerning  the  poor  showing  of  power  lawn 
mowers  and  power  tools,  the  spokesman  said 
Grant's  quality  control  practices  were  good. 

Sears  Roebuck  offered  only  double-Insulat- 
ed power  tools,  the  report  said.  It  ranked 
best  in  power  tools  and  a  close  second  in 
flame-retardant  labeled  children's  sleepwear 
and  offerings  of  power  lawn  mowers  with 
many  safety  features. 


March  12,  1974. 


NORRIS  GREGORY  NAMED  BLACK 
MAN  OP  THE  YEAR 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or   CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueaday.  March  12.  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  recent  issue  of  tlie  Precinct 
Reporter,  a  weekly  newspaper  serving 
many  of  my  constituents,  announced  the 
choice  of  San  Bernardino  City  Council- 
man Norrls  P.  Gregory,  Jr.,  as  Black  Man 
of  the  Year.  I  congratulate  Mr.  Gregory 
on  this  latest  honor  in  his  already  dis- 
tinguished career,  and  I  will  be  happy  to 
convey  to  Mr.  Gregory  the  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes  of  our  colleagues. 
The  article  in  the  Precinct  Reporter 
reads  as  follows: 

Black  MAN-or-TRE-TcAs: 
NOBSXS  P.  Grecobt,  Jb. 

The  overwhelming  choice  for  Black  Man- 
of-the-Tear  from  public  poll  results  is  Sixth 
Ward  Councilman  Norrls  P.  Gregory,  Jr.  He 
is  currently  an  announced  candidate  for  the 
new  eeth  Assembly  District  Seat.  A  seven 
year  veteran  on  the  city  councU,  Gregory  left 
his  position  as  an  educator  and  administra- 
tor with  the  San  Bernardino  Unified  School 
District  to  better  serve  his  constituents  and 
to  devote  time  to  his  own  business.  He  has 
consistently  l>een  an  advocate  for  commu- 
nity, social  and  legislative  progress  within 
his  area  of  influence. 

Born  on  the  army  post  at  Fort  Riley, 
Kansas,  Gregory  used  a  combination  of  part- 
time  Jobs  and  the  O.I.  Bill  to  graduate  from 
Washburn  University  in  Topeka,  Kansas  with 
a  B.A.  Degree  in  Sociology  and  minor  course 
work  in  Education  and  Psychology.  Greg- 
ory's post-graduate  work  has  Included  com- 
pletion of  master's  degree  courses  in  Educa- 
tional Psychology  and  additional  studies  at 
the  University  of  California,  Riverside  and 
California  State  College  at  Los  Angeles. 

Gregory,  in  hla  councilmanlc  duties, 
serves  upon  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee and  the  Legislative  Review  Committee, 
m  addition  to  his  role  as  Chairman  of  the 
CouncU  Personnel  Committee.  He  is  a  mem- 


ber of  many  civic  clubs  and  serves  upon  the 
boards  of  directors  of  some  of  the  most  active 
organizations  within  the  San  Bernardino 
area. 

Gregory,  and  his  wife,  Salena,  reside  at 
1640  West  Sixteenth  Street  In  San  Bernar- 
dino. The  Gregorys'  son,  Norrls  III  graduated 
from  Harvard  University  and  is  currently 
employed  In  San  Francisco. 

Citizens  of  the  Inland  empire  congratulate 
Mr.  Gregory  and  wish  for  him  continued 
success. 


JOHN  D.   WORTHINGTON  ELECTED 
TO  NEWSPAPER  HALL  OF  FAME 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

OF    MAKTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1974 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  civic  minded  fam- 
ilies in  Harford  County,  Md.,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent,  Is  the 
Worthington  family. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  Mary- 
land-Delawaie-D.C.  Press  Association  at 
its  recent  winter  convention  has  elected 
the  late  John  D.  Worthington  to  its 
"Newspaper  Hall  of  Fame."  Mr.  Worth- 
ington served  for  51  years  as  editor  of 
the  Aegis  in  Bel  Air,  Md..  and  was  one  of 
the  most  respected  journalists  in  our 
State. 

I  am  pleased  to  share  the  news  of  this 
well  deserved  recognition  with  the  House, 
and  I  include  at  this  point  an  article 
detailing  the  many  accomplishments  of 
this  outstanding  Maryland  leader  of 
journalism: 

John  D.  Worthincton  Elected  to  Marylakd 
Newspaper  Hall  or  Fame 

The  late  John  D.  Worthington,  who  for  51 
years  was  editor  and  owner  of  The  Aegis,  was 
among  four  new  Journalists  elected  to  the 
"Maryland  Newspaper  Hall  of  Fame"  at  last 
weekend's  66th  winter  convention  of  the 
Maryand-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association 
held  in  Baltimore. 

The  induction  ceremony  will  be  held  later 
this  year  at  the  University  of  Maryland's 
College  of  Journalism  at  a  luncheon  to  be 
attended  by  Gov.  Marvin  Mandel  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Inductees'  families.  Pictures  of 
the  lour  deceased  newspaper  men  wiU  be 
officially  hung  at  the  time. 

Only  nine  journalists  have  been  chosen 
for  the  honor  in  previous  years  and  associa- 
tion rules  require  that  in  order  to  be  eligible 
for  consideration,  a  nominee  must  be  de- 
ceased for  a  minimum  of  three  years.  A  three 
member  committee  makes  the  selections  and 
recommendations  for  approval  by  the  asso- 
ciation's membership. 

Mr.  Worthington  was  born  in  Bel  Air  on 
June  21,  1893  and  died  on  Sept.  14,  1964. 

In  making  the  selection  for  the  Hall  of 
Fame,  the  committee  released  the  follow- 
ing information  on  Mr.  Worthington  as  rea- 
sons for  their  choice : 

After  attending  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity, he  became  associated  with  his  father 
In  the  publication  of  The  Aegis  in  1913  and 
remained  owner  and  editor  for  61  years  ex- 
cept for  a  two  year  period  of  service  In  the 
U.S.  Army  during  World  War  I. 

Mr.  Worthington  was  one  of  the  pillars  in 
the  formation  of  the  Md.-Del.-D.C.  Press  As- 
sociation and  served  as  its  12th  president 
from  1932-34,  before  the  president's  term  was 
limited  to  one  year.  At  the  March  10,  1963 
winter  convention  in  Annapolis  he  was  pre- 
sented an  engraved  plaque  by  association 
members   which   reads   "Among  Maryland's 
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UoBt  Influential  Publishers"  and  "Presented 
by  his  colleagues  in  commemoration  of  more 
than  a  half  century's  service." 

When  he  began  his  newspaper  career  In 
1913,  he  waa  a  typical  rural  editor  with  a 
paper  of  less  than  1.600  circulation;  a  plant 
with  poor  equipment;  a  handful  of  employees 
and  financial  troubles.  At  his  death  to  1964, 
be  had  provided  those  to  follow  with  a  great 
community  institution;  an  ultra-modern  off- 
set printing  plant;  the  latest  and  finest 
equipment  available  and  a  solid  financial 
position  with  an  ABC  circulation  of  14,600. 

On  Sept.  24,  1964  Md.  Senate  President 
William  James  said,  "Harford  County  has 
lost  a  good  citizen,  but  his  legacy  of  good 
works  Lb  a  foundation  upon  which  we  can 
build  a  better  conununity  to  which  he  was 
completely  dedicated." 

His  efforts  and  support  of  honest  and  pro- 
pressive  government  in  Harford  county, 
through  The  Aegis,  are  still  legendary  and 
he  editorlaUy  supported  only  those  candi- 
dates of  the  utmost  ability  and  integrity.  He 
attracted  the  attention  of  numerous  Md. 
governors  and  was  asked  and  did  serve,  with- 
out pay,  on  many  special  conunisslons  over 
the  years.  In  poUtlcal  affairs  he  never  sought 
a  favor  or  gave  one  in  his  newspaper. 

His  support  of  finer  public  education  was 
superb  and  twice  he  was  asked  to  address  the 
Maryland  State  Teachers  convention  because 
Of  his  strong  stands  on  education  matters. 
He  was  devoted  to  better  medical  care  for 
citizens  of  his  native  county  and  gave  freely 
of  his  time  and  money  to  the  expansion  of 
Harford  Memorial  Hospital  and  served  for 
years  as  its  president. 

Mr.  Worthington  was  an  authority  and 
spoke  out  on  agriculture  matters  of  Mary- 
land and  was  awarded  the  University  of 
Maryland's  outstanding  man  of  agriculture 
award  at  the  1947  commencement.  He  was 
a  national  figure  in  the  dairy  industry. 

He  was  a  great  American  patriot  and  dur- 
ing his  lifetime  assisted  in  the  promotion  of 
those  things  which  make  for  an  informed  and 
progressive  people  by  his  ardent  work  In  the 
newspaper  field.  A  man  of  firm  convictions, 
he  weighed  carefully  the  facts  and  arguments 
on  both  sides  of  every  controversial  question 
and  after  making  a  decision,  he  stood  firmly 
lor  what  be  believed  to  be  right. 

Many  of  his  knowledgeable  writings  on 
government,  politics,  education,  health  and 
agriculture  were  reprinted  in  national  pub- 
Ucations. 

His  wife  continues  to  reside  in  Bel  Air,  and 
The  Aegis  is  now  operated  by  his  sons, 
Richard  and  John.  His  grandson  John  IV. 
baa  now  become  associated  with  the  news- 
paper and  represents  the  fourth  generation 
of  the  family  to  be  in  the  business. 


11500  BANANAS  ON  PIKE'S  PEAK 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALU^ORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1974 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
11500  is  a  crazy  mixed  up  bill  in  which 
environmental  extremists  run  wild  at  the 
expense  of  the  energy  this  country  needs. 
It  seeks  to  abolish  surface  coal  mining 
under  the  pretext  of  regulating  it.  In  the 
process  It  swings  a  haymaker  at  farmers. 

Example:  H.R.  11500  requires  mined 
land  be  return  to  approximate  original 
contour;  the  only  exceptions  are  if  it  Is 
to  be  used  for  industrial,  cwnmerclal, 
residential  or  public   facility   purposes. 

Agricultural  use  Is  not  an  exception. 
Any   farmer   who   owns   a   rocky    and 
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unproductive  hillside  can  be  assured  that 
a  benevolent  Congress  will  see  to  it  ttiat 
after  his  land  is  mined,  he  gets  back  a 
rocky  and  unproductive  hillside.  Hurrah. 

The  farmer  might  want  level  land  for 
forage  crops  or  alfalfa.  But  H.R.  11500 
will  effectively  protect  him  from  this 
benefit  while  it  also  makes  it  tough  for 
him  to  get  the  energy  he  needs  to  rim 
his  farm. 

This  is  as  crazy  as  trying  to  grow 
bananas  on  Pike's  Peak. 

Let  us  dump  H.R.  11500  and  get  us  a 
strip  mine  regulation  bill  that  makes 
sense. 


LEASING  FEDERAL  OIL  LAND 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or    VTT.CINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12,  1974 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  been  requested  by  Mr. 
Oscar  E.  Kiessling  to  insert  into  the  Rec- 
ord an  article  written  by  him  wliich 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
February  24,  1974.  I,  therefore,  insert 
these  remarks  into  the  Record: 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  24,  1974] 

Leasdic  Federal  On.  Land 

(By  Oscar  Kiessling) 

Responding  x)  the  need  for  increased  oil 
supplies,  the  government  recently  has  an- 
nounced a  stepped-up  program  for  leasing 
federal  oil  lands.  These  are  mainly  in  the 
continental  shelves  of  the  East,  West  and 
Oulf  coasts.  They  have  enormous  reserves, 
according  to  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey. 

Up  to  the  present,  the  economic  Impact 
of  the  present  leasmg  system  has  received 
little  attention.  The  time  has  come,  how- 
ever, to  determine  whether  it  functions  ade- 
quately in  the  light  of  changing  conditions 
and  probable  futiure  needs.  If  modification 
is  in  order,  it  should  be  made  before  exten- 
sive new  leases  are  negotiated  for  lands  that 
have  the  bulk  of  the  nation's  total  petroleum 
reserves. 

The  present  leasing  procedure  is  basically 
an  auction  in  which  potential  developers 
submit  cash  bids  for  the  right  to  explore 
and  develop  limited  tracts.  Developers  pay 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  this  privi- 
lege without  assurance  of  adequate  return 
or,  possibly,  any  at  all.  In  addition  to  meet- 
ing high  initial  lease  expense,  they  must 
finance  deep-water  drilling  rigs  which  may 
cost  up  to  $60  million  or  more  each,  plus 
large  capital  outlays  for  operating  expenses. 

This  arrangement  generates  a  huge  front- 
end  financial  load  for  what  is  a  high-risk  op- 
eration. Obviously,  to  survive,  developers 
confine  bids  to  tracts  where  success  Is  moet 
likely.  Less  attractive  areas  may  not  be 
explored  owing  to  the  great  financial  hazard 
although  such  areas  ultimately  nUght  con- 
tribute substantial  production  if  developed. 

The  present  procedure  does  produce  a  one- 
shot  s\irge  of  cash  for  the  Treasury  where  it 
disappears  quickly  and  forever  into  the  giant 
maw  of  the  current  annual  budget. 

The  serious  business  of  obtaining  mxich- 
needed  oil  production  Is  not  an  area  where 
we  should  continue  big  time  roulette.  The 
method  of  leasing  should  now  be  changed  to 
reduce  Initial  exploration  costs,  encourage 
maxlmimi  development,  and  produce  longer- 
term  and  greater  benefits  for  the  nation.  This 
can  be  done  by  eliminating  cash-cost  leasee 
and  substituting  compensation  on  the  basis 
of    attained    production.    Thus,    developers 
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would  pay  nothing  down  for  the  right  to  ex- 
plore and  develop,  but  would  obtain  this 
privilege  through  competitive  bids  on  the 
percentage  of  attained  output  they  would 
turn  over  to  the  government. 

OU  delivered  to  the  government  can  be 
handled  readily  in  the  public  interest.  Part 
of  it  (received  at  virtually  no  costi  could  be 
refined  into  products  needed  by  defense 
agencies — a  big  saving  in  what  Is  now  a  siz- 
able factor  In  al.'  annual  budgets.  The  re- 
mainder could  be  sold  in  the  open  market 
under  a  program  aimed  at  stabilizing  prices 
and  keeping  them  at  reasonable  levels,  thus 
benefiting  consumers. 

It  is  also  likely  that  the  aggregate  return 
to  the  government  under  the  proposed 
change  would  be  materially  greater  than 
under  the  cash-lease  method.  This  is  because 
production  from  developed  fields  is  generally 
much  larger  than  the  initial  estimates  of 
geologists,  which  are  the  basis  for  cash -lease 
bids  under  the  present  system. 

Since  oil  development  is  a  moderately  long- 
term  operation,  benefits  under  the  changed 
procedure  would  flow  annually  over  a  long 
period — possibly  indefinitely  as  new  areas  on 
public  lands  are  developed.  This,  by  itself, 
gives  the  government  an  inflation  hedge  with 
regard  to  compensation  ultimately  received 
from  leases.  With  inflation  expected  to  con- 
tinue indefinitely,  for  example,  a  barrel  of  oil 
delivered  to  the  government  in  1984  or  1994 
should  be  much  more  valuable  than  cash 
paid  to  the  Treasury  in  1974,  even  if  we  kept 
it. 

Clearly,  the  bonus  cash-lease  method  is 
archaic  and  no  longer  compatible  with  cur- 
rent realities  and  futm-e  national  needs.  De- 
lay in  making  the  needed  change  would  seri- 
ously impair  our  ability  to  win  the  struggle 
to  become  fuUy  self-sufficient  in  oil. 


JUUA  BUTLER  HANSEN 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PCNNSTLVAMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5-  1974 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  extremely  proud  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  expressing  our  respect, 
admiiration,  and  warm  feelings  for  our 
retiring  colleague,  Julia  Btttles  Hansen. 

Congresswoman  Hansen  has  dedicated 
37  years  of  service  to  the  public.  14  m 
this  Chamber.  She  has  compiled  an  en- 
viable record. 

She  has  employed  maximum  effort  on 
such  national  problems  as  transporta- 
tion, energy  conservation,  and  natural 
resource  preservation.  And  this  body  will 
forever  be  in  her  debt  for  her  concen- 
trated efforts  seeking  equal  rights  for 
the  American  Indian. 

Given  these  laudable  activities.  I  want 
to  single  out  Julia  Hansen's  work  on 
House  internal  reform  for  special  men- 
tion. It  was  the  Hansen  committee  which 
reported  recommendations  that  resulted 
in  dozens  of  subcommittee  en?  irmenships 
being  opened  to  younger  House  Mem- 
bers. 

Ttie  retirement  of  Julia  Butlbb  BLan- 
SEN  will  cost  the  House  one  of  its  most 
valuable  Members. 

But  I  believe  that  we  can  look  past  our 
own  feelings  of  loss  to  those  hopes  for  a 
little  rest  and  relaxation  that  Julia  ex- 
pressed when  she  announced  her  retire- 
ment. 
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I  am  sure  that  each  and  every  Mimber 


of  the  House  wishes  Julia  not  oi 


well-deserved  solitude  but  in  additl|>n  we 
also  hope  her  Impending  "civiliali"  life 
will  be  as  productive  as  her  many||years 
of  service  to  the  American  people. 


THE   DOORS    SWING   WIDE 
PABK  MANOR 


AT 


her 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINlfEY 

OF   CONNECTICDT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAT^ES 

Tuesday,  March  12,  1974 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cfirlst- 
mas  is  long  since  past  but  there  3  one 
event  that  occurred  during  the  lasf  holi- 
day season  that  the  people  of  Stai  iford, 
Conn.,  are  still  talking  about  am  they 
will  probably  continue  to  do  so  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

Actually,  I  think  it  best  I  relal  this 
event  to  my  colleagues  at  this  tim  long 
after  the  best  aspects  of  the  sp  it  of 
good  fellowship  have  faded  for  its  elling 
has  that  kind  of  quality  which  ci  n  re- 
kindle that  feeling,  a  feeling  of  br  ther- 
hood  which  should  last  all  year  a:  }und. 

On  the  night  of  December  16,  thel  State 
of  Connecticut  was  hit  by  a  severe  snow 
and  Ice  storm,  the  worst  in  many.i  nany 
years.  The  resultant  damage — espi  daily 
as  it  related  to  utilities — left  man;  peo- 
ple without  heat,  light,  and  ni  kning 
water.  As  is  usually  the  case  1  i  in- 
stances of  this  nature,  our  elderl:  citi- 
zens are  those  hardest  hit  and  th  s  was 
the  thought  uppermost  in  the  mi  ds  of 
Joan  and  Bill  Fitzpatrick. 

The  Pitzpatricks  operate  Park  B  anor, 
a  downtown  Stamford  hotel  whic  spe- 
cializes in  the  care  of  the  elderly  For- 
tunately, the  Park  Manor  and  ts  43 
regular  occupants  were  spared  the  worst 
effects  of  the  storm  and  the  Fitzpt  cricks 
decided  to  share  this  blessing  with  (  iiers. 
The  word  was  passed  to  the  res  dents 
of  Stamford  Manor,  Pilgrim  Towei  i,  and 
the  Quintard  Center — all  housing  1  »r  the 
elderly — that  the  Park  Manor  wouli  open 
its  doors  to  those  in  need.  As  yo  i  can 
well  imagine,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rei  lonse 
was  overwhelming  and  within  th(  next 
few  days,  more  than  200  elderly  res  dents 
were  being  housed  at  Park  Manoi 

Undaimted,  the  Pitzpatricks  sa\  to  It 
that  everyone  was  well  fed,  made  rarm, 
provided  with  proper  bedding  and  ■  that 
was  not  enough — entertainment  \ps  on 
hand. 

The  entire  story  is  best  told  in  simov 
ing  account  written  by  Felicity  Ho^ecker 
for  the  Stamford  Weekly  Mail  and 
per  which  I  include  In  its  entirety 
Record. 

Before  that,  however,  I  would  Ike  to 
single  out  for  special  commendatioi 
of  those  who  were  instrumental  in  mak 
ing  this  act  of  charity  the  meaifngful 
event  it  was: 

First,  of  course,  Joan  and  Bill 
Patrick  and  their  children,  Alliso  i  and 
Scott.  Also,  Margery  Green,  who  w  is  de- 
scribed as  "invaluable"  by  someoE  ;  who 
should  know — Bill  Fitzpatrick;  ar  1  Nat 
Wasserman,  Helen  Ryba,  Joan  S<  itelll. 


5hop- 
n  the 


Pitz- 
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former  Mayor  Julius  Wilensky,  Wilbur 
Parham,  the  Girl  Scouts,  and  a  singing 
group  from  New  Canaan,  the  Lavender 
Blues. 

All  these  people — and  more — are 
worthy  of  the  highest  conunendation  for 
they  not  only  know  the  true  spirit  of 
humanity  but  they  put  it  into  practice. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  follows : 
A  Christmas  Carol  1973 
(By  Felicity  Hoflfecker) 

The  true  spirit  of  Christmas  came  through 
this  past  week  in  Stamford  when  two  peo- 
ple opened  up  a  shelter  for  two  hundred 
refugees  from  the  storm  and  showed  others 
a  wonderful  example  of  human  love  and 
concern. 

As  everyone  remembers  only  too  well,  the 
storm  descended  on  Stamford  Sunday  night, 
December  16,  and  most  people  in  Connecti- 
cut woke  next  morning  to  cold  houses,  no 
electricity,  warmth,  or  water.  On  that  dark 
Monday  morning,  when  so  many  were  filled 
with  despair  and  were  hanging  over  their 
transistor  radios  trying  to  get  any  word  they 
could  on  the  progress  of  the  men  working 
on  the  lines,  a  message  came  through  from 
Stamford,  from  Joan  and  Bill  Fitzpatrick 
who,  together,  run  a  hotel  for  the  elderly. 
Park  Manor,  In  the  downtown  area.  The  mes- 
sage informed  all  the  elderly  in  the  area  that 
a  warm  place,  with  beds  and  food,  was  await- 
ing them  if  they  could  manage  transportation 
to  get  there.  On  a  cold  bleak  day,  it  was  a  very 
moving  message.  Someone  obviously  cared  . . . 

The  big  InHux,  according  to  Bill  Fitzpat- 
rick, came  on  Tuesday.  It  was  Tuesday  when 
the  cars  began  to  arrive.  Stamford  Manor 
and  Pilgrim  Towers,  the  Quintard  Center,  all 
housing  for  the  elderly,  were  all  without  elec- 
tricity and  the  police  and  the  housing  peo- 
ple started  bringing  In  the  residents. 

"It  was  lucky  Joanle  had  Just  been  to  the 
store,"  observes  BUl,  "We  had  enough  food 
for  everyone.  Most  of  the  rooms  needed  a 
little  refreshing  but  that  didn't  take  long. 
Our  kids  were  wonderful.  Allison,  aged  12 
and  Scott,  aged  11,  made  up  80  beds.  As  soon 
as  anyone  vacated  a  room,  they  were  up  there 
remaking  the  beds  for  the  next  occupants. 
We  have  43  people  here  living  regularly,  but 
we  had  200  extras  all  told.  As  soon  as  some 
people  got  up  from  the  table,  others  sat 
down  in  their  places.  We  had  people  doubled 
and  tripled  in  rooms,  many  on  couches  and 
chairs.  We  cleared  out  the  chapel  and  put 
mattresses  down  on  the  floor.  It  was  nice  and 
warm  in  there." 

"Fortunately,"  breaks  In  Joan,  "We  had 
nice  new  clean  sheets  and  pUlowcases^flow- 
ered,  tool  One  man  said  be  wanted  red,  white 
and  blue  stripes!  We  borrowed  14  cots.  We 
didn't  have  time  to  get  to  sleep  ourselves.  Just 
lay  on  the  floor  for  a  few  hours.  We  really 
didn't  get  any  sleep  for  40  hours." 

"We  had  entertainment  during  the  storm. 
Pilgrim  Manor  sent  over  a  20-plece  orchestra 
they  had  scheduled  for  their  place  and  they 
gave  a  two  hour  concert.  There  wasn't  a 
night  or  day  that  something  wasn't  hap- 
pening. We  were  really  having  a  gay  old 
time!" 

"The  Lavender  Blues  came  over  from  New 
Canaan,"  adds  Bill.  "They  are  a  singing  group 
of  young  girls  from  New  Canaan  and  they 
are  really  good  I 

"The  Mayor  was  fabulous.  What  a  man  I 
He  Is  a  really  compassionate  man.  He  came 
In  on  Wednesday  and  offered  to  help.  I  was 
BO  busy,  I  took  him  up  on  it  and  set  him  to 
stirring  the  soup  and  he  went  right  to  work — 
be  bad  really  meant  it!  He  came  back  for 
the  party  Sunday  and  spoke  to  everyone 
Individually.  You  would  think  It  was  before 
elections,  not  after!" 

Perhaps  the  funniest  story  of  the  whole 
adventure  and  one  which  BiU  enjoys  telUng, 
was  the  room  mlxup. 
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"I  did  my  best  to  keep  all  the  rooms 
straight,"  he  says  with  a  twinkle  In  his  eye. 
"It  was  like  a  hotel  though  we  really  didn't 
have  time  to  register  them  all.  Two  women 
from  Pilgrim  were  in  adjoining  rooms,  an 
open  door  between,  left  over  from  the  days 
when  this  was  a  real  hotel  and  parents 
wanted  to  be  In  touch  with  their  children. 
WeU,  we  thought  one  had  moved  out  and 
we  forgot  the  one  left  was  a  female,  but 
anyway  we  moved  a  man  into  the  other, 
and  he  was  so  delighted  he  went  right  up 
and  went  to  bed.  One  woman  went  up  later 
and  found  him  and  came  rushing  down  the 
stairs  calling  "There  is  a  man  in  my  room!" 
The  comments  below  were  wonderful.  Every- 
one was  laughing.  Some  remarked  "She's 
bundling  again,"  and  others  "Get  in  there 
fast  and  lock  the  door  before  he  escapes!" 
In  any  case,  the  man  refused  to  budge  and 
other  rooms  had  to  be  found  for  the  ladles." 

"Bill  was  worried  about  the  Christmas 
party,"  says  Joan,  "But  he  needn't  have.  It 
was  a  great  success.  We  baked  over  three 
thousand  cookies  and  people  came  in  and 
offered  to  wait  on  tables.  We  had  Nat  Was- 
serman, Helen  Ryba,  and  the  Qlrl  Scouts 
and  Joan  ScutelU  and  my  parents,  too.  Bill 
did  some  entertaining  by  reading  an  account 
of  the  Twelve  Days  of  Christmas  in  the  form 
of  pretended  letters  between  us  when  we 
were  courting." 

"It  wasn't  original,"  says  Bill  quickly.  "I 
had  seen  it  In  a  magazine  and  then  lost  the 
copy  BO  I  wrote  one  out  Just  like  it  only 
making  the  couple  into  us  to  make  It  more 
fun.  I  kept  sending  her  all  the  presents  listed 
and  her  final  letter  to  me  Is  from  an  attor- 
ney .  .  .  Anyway  the  folks  all  loved  It." 

"Someone  sent  us  a  bottle  of  liquor  but 
we  gave  it  to  our  handyman,  WUbur  Parham. 
He  had  been  so  wonderfiU  all  during  the 
storm  and  he  wasn't  feeling  too  well  him- 
self, either." 

By  Friday  the  couches  In  the  halls  were 
vacated  and  Monday  the  last  refugee  bad 
left.  Many  wanted  to  pay  the  Pitzpatricks 
for  their  time  and  trouble  as  well  as  the  food 
and  shelter  but  the  couple  would  take 
nothing.  Eventually  they  talked  about  the 
Idea  of  putting  money  into  a  fund  to  help 
those  who  have  trouble  paying  the  very 
small  amount  charged  at  the  Park  Manor. 

And  when  were  they  g^lng  to  get  some 
rest  themselves? 

"Perbape  now,"  smiles  Joan,  red-eyed  and 
pale.  "But  you  know  you  don't  really  get 
tired  when  something  like  this  happens.  You 
Just  keep  g^lng.  It  seems  Ood  gives  you 
strength  when  you  need  it." 

BiU  agrees,  and  adds:  "It  Is  Just  afterwards 
that  the  slump  comes." 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS  ON 
THE  EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OP- 
PORTUNITY PROGRAM  OP  THE 
DRUG  ENFORCEMENT  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  12,  1974 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Subcommittee  on  Civil 
Rights  and  Constitutional  Rights  of  the 
House  Comi-'Jttee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
scheduled  civil  rights  oversight  hearings 
on  March  18,  1974,  room  2226,  Raybum 
House  Office  Building,  at  10  a.m.  in 
order  to  review  the  equal  employment 
opportunity  program  of  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration — ^DEA — of  the 
Department  of  Justice. 
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Prior  to  implementation  of  the  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  2,  the  subcommittee 
received  testimony  on  this  subject  from 
the  various  Federal  drug  agencies  In- 
cluding the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs,  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms, and  the  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Law 
Enforcement.  Presently,  the  subcom- 
mittee wishes  to  review  the  equal  em- 
ployment opportimity  program  of  the 
new  agency  to  determine  if  equal  oppor- 
tunity remains  a  priority. 

Appearing  as  witnesses  will  be  Mr. 
John  Bartels,  Director  of  DEA,  and  Mr. 
Vincent  Oliver,  Deputy  Personnel  Offi- 
cer at  DEA. 

Persons  wishing  to  submit  a  statement 
for  the  record  should  address  their  re- 
quest to  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
2137  Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  2051d. 


INTERNATIONAL  UNDERSTANDING 
AND  FOREIGN  MEDICAL  GRAD- 
UATES 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  12,  1974 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most 
fortunate  that  the  Office  of  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Educational  and 
Cultural  Affairs  is  held  by  Alan  A.  Reich. 
Mr.  Reich  is  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth 
College,  and  exceedingly  knowledgeable 
on  the  subject  of  educational  and  cul- 
tural exchange  programs.  Like  many  of 
my  colleagues  here  in  the  Congress,  and 
as  is  the  case  with  every  student  who  has 
enjoyed  an  overseas  educational  experi- 
ence, the  opportunity  for  learning  and 
appreciating  the  language  and  culture  of 
those  from  other  parts  of  the  world  is 
most  vital  to  the  long-range  goal  of  hu- 
man imderstanding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Reich  delivered  re- 
marks recently  before  the  70th  Annual 
Convention  on  Medical  Education  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  in  Chi- 
cago. His  talk  entitled,  "International 
Understanding  and  Foreign  Medical 
Graduates,"  throws  much-needed  light 
on  this  particular  area  of  educational 
interchange — and  is  backed  up  by  fac- 
tual information  and  some  sound  ad- 
vice of  significant  value  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

In  addition  to  congratulating  Mr. 
Reich,  I  am  attaching  hereto  the  text  of 
his  remarks: 

International  Understanding  and 

Foreign  Medical  Oraddates 

introduction 

International  understanding  is  everybody's 
business.  Foreign  medical  graduates  in  the 
United  States,  some  70,000  strong,  are  a  po- 
tent force  for  furthering  International  un- 
derstanding. The  Department  of  State  has  a 
direct  concern  for  FMO's  and  therefore  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  on 
this  Important  subject. 

My  remarks  today  will  concern  people-to- 
people  communication  in  furthering  interna- 
tional mutual  understanding,  the  Interest  of 
the  State  Department,  and  the  relevant 
problems  of  foreign  medical  graduates  in  the 
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United  States.  I  shall  offer  several  sugges- 
tions for  further  action. 

Technological  advances  have  made  nuclear 
war  a  threat  to  manUnd's  existence.  For- 
tunately, new  initiatives  and  agreements  in 
the  disarmament  field  offer  hope  that  the 
deadly  cycle  of  weapons  build-up  may  be 
broken.  Prospects  for  Increased  government- 
to-govemment  cooperation  look  better  now 
than  at  any  time  since  World  War  II.  The 
great  powers  are  now  focusing  not  only  on 
their  differences  but  also  on  areas  of  com- 
mon concern. 

While  technology  has  made  nuclear  an- 
nihilation possible,  it  also  has  sparked  a 
revolution  in  communication  and  transpor- 
tation which  brings  increasing  numbers  of 
people  in  all  walks  of  life  into  direct,  open, 
and  immediate  contact.  International  di- 
plomacy, traditionally  the  task  of  men  be- 
hind closed  doors,  has  gone  public.  Many 
foreign  offices  no  longer  confine  themselves 
to  speaking  with  other  foreign  offices  for 
peoples;  they  help  and  encourage  their 
peoples  to  speak  for  themselves  across  na- 
tional boundaries.  People-to-people  com- 
munication has  become  a  dominant  force  in 
international  relations  throughout  the  world. 

THE    relevance    OF    NONOFFICIAL    CROSS-CtTL- 
TURAL  COMMUNICATION 

The  geometric  increase  in  citizen  Involve- 
ment in  world  affairs  has  special  signifi- 
cance for  the  diplomat.  When  people-to-peo- 
ple bonds  and  communications  networks  are 
fully  developed,  there  will  be  a  greater 
readiness  to  seek  accommodation,  and  to  ne- 
gotiate. When  people  know  and  understand 
each  other  and  appreciate  their  differences, 
the  likelihood  of  confrontation  diminishes, 
and  prospects  for  peaceful  solutions  are  en- 
hanced. This  rationale  governs  the  interest 
of  the  State  Department  in  the  furtherance 
of  meaningful  people-to-people  Interchange. 

In  the  past  few  years,  social  scientists  have 
increasingly  studied  the  relevance  of  In- 
formal non-governmental  communications 
activities  to  matters  of  war  and  peace.  Re- 
search scholars,  such  as  Dr.  Herbert  Kelman 
at  Harvard  University,  are  developing  a  more 
scientific  base  for  these  transnational  cross- 
cultural  communications  activities.  Their 
research  suggests  that  existence  of  Informal 
communications  tends  to  reduce  the  level  of 
tension  when  conflicts  of  Interest  occur;  they 
contribute  to  a  climate  of  opinion  in  which 
conflicts  may  be  negotiated  more  effectively. 
Second,  their  research  indicates  that  informal 
relationships  create  a  greater  openness  In 
individual  attitudes  toward  other  nations, 
peoples,  and  cultures;  these  predispositions 
lead  to  greater  readiness  to  communicate 
and  to  resolve  differences  peaceably.  Third, 
social  scientists  tell  us  that  International 
cooperation  and  exchange  contribute  to 
world-nrUndedness  and  to  an  internationalist 
or  global  perspective  on  what  otherwise 
might  be  viewed  either  as  purely  national  or 
essentially  alien  problems.  Finally,  interna- 
tional people-to-people  relationships  help 
develop  enduring  networks  of  communica- 
tion which  cut  across  boundaries  and  reduce 
the  likelihood  of  polarization  along  purely 
political  or  nationalist  lines. 

DEPARTMENT-SPONSORED    EXCHANGES 

When  you  think  of  the  State  Department's 
conduct  of  our  International  affairs,  the 
exchange-of-persons  program  and  people-to- 
people  diplomacy  do  not  come  immediately 
to  mind.  It  Is,  however,  a  significant  ac- 
tivity of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Affairs  which  works  constantly  to  im- 
prove the  climate  for  diplomacy  and  inter- 
national cooperation.  The  exciting,  chal- 
lenging Job  of  the  Bureau  is  to  utilize  its 
modest  funds  and  manpower  to  reinforce 
the  work  of  American  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations who  want  to  help  construct,  a 
little  at  a  time,  the  foundation  of  better 
relationships  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  It 
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also  provides  policy  guidance,  as  necesEary, 
for  other  government  agencies  with  Inter- 
national exchange  programs  in  substantive 
fields  such  as  health,  education,  social  wel- 
fare, transportation,  agrlculttire,  military 
training,  and  urban  planning.  The  Bureau 
of  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs: 

1.  Helps  present  and  potential  opinion 
leaders  and  decision-makers  to  gain  through 
first-hand  experience  more  accurate  percep- 
tions and  a  deeper  understanding  of  politi- 
cal, economic  and  cultural  realities  In  each 
others'  societies. 

2.  Encourages  a  wide  variety  of  Institu- 
tions, including  the  mass  and  specialized 
media,  to  strengthen  their  capacity  to  culti- 
vate both  an  understanding  of  cultural,  so- 
cial, economic,  and  ideological  differences 
and  an  awareness  of  similarities  and  inter- 
dependencies. 

3.  Helps  develop  transnational  linkages 
based  on  shared  intellectual,  artistic,  social, 
humanitarian,  professional  and  econwnlc 
concerns. 

4.  Helps  to  Increaise  the  quality  and  effi- 
ciency of  mtercultural  dialogue  by  various 
means  Including  strengthening  the  role  of 
English  as  an  International  language. 

The  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural 
Affairs  seeks  through  Its  own  program  to 
demonstrate  the  Department  of  State  com- 
mitment to  two-way  communication  and 
people-to-people  diplomacy.  This  funded 
program  Includes  the  Pulbrlght-Hays  aca- 
demic exchange  to  and  from  the  United 
States,  bringing  some  1,500  International 
visitors  to  the  United  States  for  orientation 
visits  of  several  weeks  duration,  sending  per- 
forming arts  and  athletic  groups  abroad,  and 
sending  professionals  and  scholars  abroad  for 
short  lecture  tours  each  year.  The  Bureau 
also  seeks  to  stimulate  and  encourage  non- 
governmental activities  which  fxirther  con- 
structive people-to-i>eople  dialogue  as  a 
means  of  improving  the  climate  for  Inter- 
national understanding. 

The  interchange  of  doctors  to  and  from 
the  United  States  makes  an  important  con- 
tribution. Foreign  medical  graduates  in  the 
United  States  are  Influential  interpreters  of 
our  society  and  our  way  of  life  and  help 
strengthen  ties  with  their  respective  coun- 
tries. 

THE    STATE    DEPARTMENT    AND    FOREIGN    MEDICAL 
GRADUATES 

There  are  at  present  approximately  70,000 
foreign  medical  graduates  in  the  United 
States.  They  represent  about  one-fifth  of  all 
physician  manpower  in  our  country.  Many 
Americans  owe  their  lives  and  good  health 
to  foreign  medical  graduates.  In  some  spe- 
cialties the  doctors  from  abroad  represent 
more  than  half  the  total  number.  Roughly 
three-quarters  of  the  total  number  are  doc- 
tors who  have  immigrated  to  the  United 
States.  The  remainder  Includes  8,000  ex- 
change visitor  physicians  providing  patient 
care,  exchange  visitors  carrying  out  research 
or  teaching,  persons  of  distinguished  merit 
or  temporary  workers,  and  American  doctors 
who  have  trained  abroad  and  returned  to 
the  United  States  to  practice. 

The  exchange  visitor  physicians,  including 
both  those  providing  patient  care  and  those 
conducting  research  or  teaching,  currently 
are  coming  to  the  United  States  at  the  rate 
of  about  5,000  per  year.  They  are  admitted 
under  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural 
Exchange  Act  of  1961  for  the  purpose  of 
furthering  mutual  understanding  between 
the  United  States  and  their  home  countries. 
By  returning  to  their  homelands  they  en- 
hance the  appreciation  and  comprehension 
of  American  values  and  the  American  way 
of  life  as  a  means  of  improving  the  overall 
climate  for  cooperation  between  nations.  This 
Act  requires,  with  some  exceptions,  the  phy- 
sicians, along  with  the  approximately  50.000 
other    "exchange    visitors"    coming    to    the 
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United  States  annu&llr.  to  return  to 
home  countries  for  »  period  of  at  leas 
years  before  applying  for  Immigration 
United  States.   Waivers  to  permit 
remain  in  tbls  country  are  granted  o: 
the  exchange  visitor  meets  certain 
requirements.  The  word  "exchange"  li 
title  of  this  program  Is  not  meant  to 
equality  of  numbers  of  participants  t< 
from  the  United  States.  It  should 
the  two-«'ay  exchange  of  Ideas, 
sharing  of  experiences,  and  two-way 
niunlcatlon    between    participants,    wh 
American    or    foreign,    and    counterpar 
the  host  countries. 

There  are  three  major  problems  relatl 
foreign    medical    graduates    In    the 
States  and  the  possible  Impact  on 
tional  understanding.  They  are  the 
"brain  drain"  or  loss  of  much-needed 
manpower  In  other  countries  to  the 
States;  the  failure  of  exchange  visitor 
clans  to  return  to  their  home  countrl 
fulfillment  of  the  purpose   of  the 
Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act 
our  failure  to  provide  many  foreign 
graduates  In  the  United  States  with 
orientation,  exposure  to  the  American  w 
life,  and  meaningful  cross-cultural 
ences  with  Americans.  I  shall  comment 
on  each  of  these  problen^. 

As  Dr.  Thomas  Dublin  has  pointed 
many  as  40,000  physicians  may  now  tx 
grating  annually  from  one  country  tc 
other,  and  primarily  from  the  less-i 
to  the  more  affluent  countries.  He 
states  the  responsibility  for  this  mov 
physicians    Internationally    must    be 
both  by  the  donor  countries  as  well  as  b 
recipient  countries.  Although  they  are 
of  the  problem,  many  countries  of  orlgli 
to  provide  adequate  Incentives  to  retain 
doctors  or  to  have  them  return 
training  abroad.  We  do  not  seek  to  e 
medical  manpower  from  other  countries 
deprive  them  of  this  much-needed 
resource.  However,  the  United  States,  a: 
as  some  other  advanced  countries 
medical  training  facilities,  pursues  the 
of  freedom  of  movement  across 
ders    and    therefore    does    not 
against  doctors  or  any  other  groups 
choose  to  leave  their  countries.  Countrifs 
origin  frequently  do  not  prevent  their 
from  leaving.  In  this  situation,  then,  wit; 
receiving  country  not  opposing  the  ent 
doctors  and  their  own  countries  not 
ing   adequate   encouragement    for    the) 
practice  at  home,  It  is  difficult  to  reduo 
number  of  foreign  physicians  taking  u 
tractive  positions  In  the  United  Statei 
other  developed  nations.  I  cannot 
at  times  this  problem  creates 
for  the  United  States  Government.  W 
cooperating   with  other   concerned 
ments    In    an    attempt    to    alleviate 
problem. 

The  second  problem  concerns  the 
visitor  program,  which  was  not  design^  i 
&U  the  stalling  needs  of  U.S.  Institutloni 
was  It  Intended  to  be  used  as  a 
for  Immigration  to  the  United  States 
program     was     designed    to    Improve 
strengthen  the  International  relations 
United  States  by  promoting   better 
understanding  and  two-way 
between  Americans  and  other  peoples  a 
world.   During   the   four-year   period, 
1970.  approximately  20.000  physicians 
admitted  to  the   United  States   under 
program.  Bougbly  2,300  physicians  In 
period    obtained    waivers    of    the 
foreign   residence   requirement.   This   r 
sents  an  11%   fallout  among  physlcla 
compared    with   only   3%    of    all 
visitors.  We  oonalder  the  llVc  rate  hlgl 
not  alarming. 

In  April   1970,  however,  the  foreign 
dence     requirement     for     non 
sponsored  exchange  visitors  was  relaxec 
the  fallout  rate,  especially  among  physic  ans, 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Increased  dramatically.  In  1973,  In  coopera- 
tion with  other  nations,  we  put  Into  effect 
a  "skills  list."  specifying  skills  critical  to 
each  country.  Cooperative  efforts  between 
the  United  States  and  other  nations  In  ad- 
hering to  the  "skills  lists"  requirements  are 
excepted  to  result  in  a  sharp  reduction  In 
the  number  of  adjustment  cases.  Hence,  In 
the  future  most  FMO's  will  be  subject  to 
the  two-year  foreign  residence  requirement 
upon  completion  of  their  programs. 

The  Commission  for  Foreign  Medical  Grad- 
uates should  be  commended  for  their  work 
to  help  solve  this  problem.  Their  continuing 
efforts  with  the  concerned  medical  organi- 
zations and  ho.spital  administrators  and  their 
computerized  information  program  on  the 
foreign  medical  exchange  visitors  are  Im- 
portant elements  in  this  process.  Ilie  CFMO 
now  maintains  a  continuing  review  of  all 
exchange  visitor  physicians  providing  patient 
care  In  the  United  States.  Prior  to  the  de- 
velopment of  this  computerized  program, 
very  UtUe  hard  statistical  data  was  avail- 
able. 

The  third  problem  affecting  our  relations 
with  other  countries  has  to  do  with  the 
cross-cultural  experience  of  the  foreign  medi- 
cal graduates  In  the  United  States  and  their 
exposure  to  the  American  way  of  life  and 
the  American  people.  As  Important  foreign 
nationals  In  our  midst,  doctors  from  other 
nations  Influence  the  ways  in  which  we  and 
other  nations  understand  each  other  and 
relate  to  each  other.  I  regret  to  say  many 
foreign  doctors  in  the  United  States  are  not 
receiving  what  we  like  to  consider  traditional 
American  hospitality  and  friendly  exposure 
to  our  way  of  life.  Many  of  them  never  meet 
Americans  outside  the  hospitals.  Many  of 
them  never  have  an  oppmtunlty  to  visit 
In  an  American  home  and  meet  an  American 
family  In  an  Informal  setting.  Many  of  them 
are  not  afforded  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate In  their  respective  professional  con- 
ferences and  meetings  with  American  col- 
leagues. Many  of  them  do  not  have  the  op- 
portunity to  learn  the  English  language  as 
they  would  like  and  as  they  should.  Fre- 
quently their  wives  receive  little  or  no  friend- 
ly attention  from  their  American  counter- 
parts; many  wives  do  not  speak  Engish  and 
are  bound  to  small,  uncomfortable  apart- 
ments day  after  day  while  their  husbands 
are  serving  long  hours  in  their  hospitals. 
These  doctors  are  serving  Americans  and. 
Indeed,  keeping  them  alive. 

Yet,  we  show  very  little  gratitude  in  many 
cases  and  the  foreign  medical  graduates  fre- 
quently feel  alienated.  This  is  a  problem  for 
which  we  all  are  accoimtable  and  which  we 
all  can  help  correct. 

If  they  are  not  already  doing  so,  I  would 
urge  concerned  American  organizations  and 
Individuals,  In  cooperation  with  the  Com- 
mission for  Foreign  Medical  Graduates,  to 
undertake  the  following  10-polnt  program: 

1.  Provide  FMG's  with  opportunities  for 
English-language  training  upon  arrival  In 
the  United  States. 

a.  Provide  continuing  English-language 
training  opportunities  for  FMO's. 

3.  Provide  orientations  for  FMO's  on  the 
hospital  and  the  community. 

4.  Provide  home  hospitality  and*  family 
stays  for  FMG's. 

5.  Invite  FMG's  to  participate  In  cultural 
and  educational  activities  In  the  local  com- 
munity. 

8.  Assist  FMG's  with  administrative  mat- 
ters with  which  they  may  not  be  familiar, 
such  as  Immigration  and  visa  details,  finan- 
cial matters,  and  housing. 

7.  Invite  FMO's  to  meetings  and  confer- 
ences of  professional  societies  and  ensure 
they  receive  appropriate  medical  Journals. 

8.  Arrange  for  FMO's,  as  appropriate,  to 
enrich  the  lives  of  American  Individuals  and 
organizations  who  might  benefit  from  the 
cross-cultural  Interchange  and  experiences 
these  educated  foreign  nationals  can  offer. 
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9.  Invite  wives  of  FMG's  to  participate  In 
the  above  opportunities  as  appropriate. 

10.  Provide  for  or  arrange  Individual  coun- 
seling services  as  necessary. 

I  realize  In  a  number  of  communities  such 
programs  for  foreign  medical  graduates  are 
now  underway.  The  Philadelphia  In  termed 
city-wide  program  and  the  St.  John's  Hospital 
program  In  Detroit  are  models  for  the  na- 
tion. The  National  Council  for  Service  to 
International  Visitors  (COSERV)  In  Balti- 
more and  Cleveland  have  outstanding  pro- 
grams of  this  kind.  In  some  communities 
YMCA's,  Rotary  and  Klwanls  Clubs  and 
women's  groups  have  active  programs.  The 
Experiment  in  International  Living  has  ini- 
tiated English-language  training  and  orien- 
tation activities  lor  FMG's;  the  Institute  of 
International  Education  has  assisted  with 
orientation  programs;  professional  societies 
in  a  number  of  communities  have  shown 
leadership  in  these  areas. 

However,  these  efforts  are  not  being  car- 
ried out  nationwide  and  are  reaching  only  a 
small  portion  of  these  important  individuals 
who  are  doing  so  much  for  us.  Many  other 
organizations  could  take  an  active  role,  both 
at  the  national  and  local  levels.  In  carrying 
out  such  a  program;  they  would  Include  the 
American  Medical  Association,  tlie  American 
Hospital  Association,  national,  state,  and  lo- 
cal medical  society  members  and  their 
wives,  the  blnational  societies  headquartered 
In  the  United  States,  peopIe-to-pe(^le  orga- 
nizations, the  Association  of  Hospitals  Di- 
rectors of  Medical  Edtjcatlon,  the  American 
Association  of  Foreign  Medical  Graduates. 
the  Student  American  Medical  Association, 
the  Physicians  National  House  Staff  Associa- 
tion, and  the  National  Association  of  Resi- 
dents and  Interns. 

There  has  been  Insufficient  research  and 
study  of  the  FMG  problems.  More  research 
should  be  directed  to  the  International  and 
cross-cultural  Implications  of  the  problems 
of  the  foreign  medical  graduates.  It  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  private  and  gov- 
ernment organizations  concerned. 

We  recognize  there  has  been  a  lack  of  ef- 
fective coordination  between  Interested  VS. 
Government  agencies  and  the  medical  com- 
munity In  Identifying  and  coming  to  grips 
with  the  key  problems  affecting  the  foreign 
medical  graduates.  In  an  endeavor  to  Im- 
prove government  coordination  on  these 
matters,  the  relevant  federal  agencies  (HEW, 
VA,  INS,  Department  of  Labor  and  the  De- 
partment of  State)  should  urork  more  closely 
together.  We  are  convening  the  fiirst  In  a 
series  of  such  meetings  of  these  agencies 
next  month. 

I  hope  the  American  medical  community, 
and  especially  the  Commission  for  Foreign 
Medical  Graduates  wlU  provide  leadership 
m  a  coordinated  private-public  effort  to  re- 
solve the  FMO  problems.  The  Department 
of  State  stands  ready  to  cooperate. 

I  realize  a  number  of  these  suggestions 
go  beyond  exchange  visitors  and  physicians 
returning  to  their  own  countries.  Neverthe- 
less, all  foreign  medical  graduates  retain 
their  ties  to  their  home  countries,  and,  aside 
from  the  consideration  we  owe  these  people 
who  are  serving  us  so  well,  they  all  are  Im- 
portant to  lu  In  helping  to  build  the  himian 
foundations  of  the  structure  of  peace. 

Thank  you. 


JUUA  BUTLER  HANSEN 


HON.  LINDY  BOGGS 

or   LOinSXANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Txiesday.  March  12,  1974 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  with 
sincere   regret   that  I  learned  of  my 
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friend  and  colleague,  Julia  Butler  Han- 
sen's decision  to  retire  from  Congress 
after  having  served  an  illustrious  37- 
year  career  in  elected  o£Qces.  I  am  espe- 
cially grateful  to  Julia  for  her  years 
of  helpful  support  and  friendship  to  Hale, 
and  I  am  personally  indebted  to  her  for 
the  wise  counsel  and  thoughtful  consid- 
eration she  has  ofifered  during  my  fresh- 
man year  in  Congress.  I  feel  that  her 
previous  years  of  leadership  and  ability 
are  certainly  a  model  any  Congressperson 
would  do  well  following. 

Having  served  her  State  and  the  Na- 
tion with  dedication  and  sincerity,  Julia 
has  compiled  to  her  credit  an  outstand- 
ing list  of  legislative  innovations.  She 
was  the  first  women  to  hold  a  subcom- 
mittee chairmanship  in  either  the  House 
or  Senate  when  she  was  selected  in  1967 
to  head  the  Subcommittee  on  Interior 
Appropriations.  In  that  capacity,  she  vig- 
orously demonstrated  her  concern  for  the 
environment  and  emerged  as  an  effec- 
tive voice  in  establishing  environmental 
protection  safeguards  and  natural  re- 
sources conservation  measures. 

Being  both  friend  and  colleague  to 
Julia  has  been  a  rewarding  experience, 
and  I  know  her  presence  will  be  greatly 
missed  in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  I  want 
to  wish  her  much  happiness  and  success 
in  any  endeavor  she  chooses  to  pursue 
when  she  resumes  her  role  as  a  private 
citizen. 


TRIBDTE  TO  CHET  HOLIFIELD— 
CHAMPION  OP  THE  PUBLIC  IN- 
TEREST 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12,  1974 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  annoimcement  of  the  retirement  of 
our  colleague.  Congressman  Chet  Hou- 
nzLD  of  the  19th  District  of  California, 
Is  a  great  loss  to  the  Congress,  his  dis- 
trict. State,  and  the  Nation. 

Chet  Holifield  is  a  giant  among  men, 
an  able  Congressman,  a  great  chairman, 
a  skilled  legislator,  and  indeed,  a  states- 
man whose  services  in  the  Congress  and 
to  the  Nation  will  be  greatly  missed. 

Chet  Holifield  has  served  in  the  Con- 
gress for  32  years.  He  has  served  as  chair- 
man and  is  a  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  and  is  a  rec- 
ognized authority  on  atomic  energy  and 
nuclear  power — and  he  Is  the  present 
chairman  of  the  highly  active  and  impor- 
tant Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

The  able  leadership  which  Congress- 
man Holifield  has  provided  in  the  ap- 
plication of  nuclear  energy,  both  for 
defense  and  for  peacetime  purposes,  has 
resulted  In  significant  advances  in  the 
development  of  nuclear  power  too  nu- 
merous to  be  listed.  For  example,  he  Is 
generally  regarded  as  the  father  of  the 
fast  breeder  reactor  concept.  Including 
the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor, 
among  others,  which  is  regarded  cur- 
rently by  scientists  as  the  best  source  of 
fuel  for  nuclear  power  because  of  the 
nigh  efBclency  this  technology  promises 
to  the  production  of  enriched  uranium. 
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Congressman  Holifield  has  authored 
much  legislation  in  this  general  field,  and 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  has  been  concerned 
with  improving  the  efiBciency  of  opera- 
tion of  our  Federal  Government. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Commission 
on  Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Government,  often  referred  to  as 
the  Hoover  Commission,  and  in  his  ca- 
pacity Sis  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  put  into  efifect 
numerous  reorganizations  recommended 
by  the  Commission  to  eliminate  duplica- 
tion and  provide  for  more  efiBcient  career 
service  in  the  Federal  Government. 

Chet  Holifield,  in  addition  to  his 
great  abilities  and  his  brilliant  mind.  Is 
also  a  wonderful  person,  a  warm,  genial 
individual  with  depth  and  understanding 
of  people  and  of  the  Nation's  problems, 
which  is  perhaps  unparalleled  in  the 
House.  He  has  consistently  been  a  cham- 
pion of  the  public  interest,  and  In  mat- 
ters related  to  the  development  of  atomic 
energy.  He  has  worked  to  protect  the 
pubUc  interest. 

Chet  has  a  wonderful  family — ^his  wife 
Cam  serves  as  his  efficient  secretary  and 
loyal  companion. 

Chet  has  often  visited  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn.,  where  many  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  facilities  are  located,  in  his 
capacity  as  chairman  and  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  He 
is  highly  regarded  in  Tennessee. 

Chet  Holifield  will  be  missed  In  the 
House  and  certainly  we  all  join  in  wish- 
ing for  him  and  his  family  the  very  best 
of  good  luck  and  success  as  he  contem- 
plates his  richly  deserved  retirement 
from  the  labors  of  Congress. 
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WLW-D  TELEVISION:  25  YEARS 
OP  SERVICE 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12.  1974 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  for  the  record  that  televi- 
sion station  WLW-D  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  Is 
now  25  years  old. 

The  standsu-d-bearer  of  Avco  Broad- 
casting In  our  community,  WLW-D  has 
served  the  public  well  in  presenting  en- 
tertainment, sports,  news,  and  public  af- 
fairs programs.  As  the  first  licensed  tele- 
vision station  In  Dayton,  WLW-D  is 
among  the  leaders  in  the  Nation  In  the 
many  other  "firsts"  It  has  achieved.  It 
was,  for  example,  the  first  television  sta- 
tion in  the  country  to  sign  a  color  tele- 
casting agreement  with  the  NBC  tele- 
vision network,  the  first  to  televise  live 
from  a  moving  heUcopter,  and  the  first  to 
present  live  telecasts  of  many  kinds  of 
sporting  activities,  including  such  un- 
usual events  as  the  National  Air  Show. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  commend- 
able achievements  of  this  highly  respon- 
sible television  station  which  means  so 
much  to  the  citizens  of  southwestern 
Ohio  and  the  Dayton  raetropHjlitan  area. 

I  am  proud  to  number  WLW-D  as  one 
of  my  constituents  and  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  staff  and  manage- 
ment on  this  auspicious  occasion. 


WHY   HERBERT   O.    RPrm   DOESN'T 
SERVE  CHITLINS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  in 
Washington,  D.C..  we  have  one  of  the 
Nation's  outstanding  law  schools. 

An  existing  new  chapter  to  this  law 
school's  proud  history  is  being  written 
by  its  dynamic  acting  dean,  Herbert  O. 
Reid.  Historically  in  the  forefront  of 
black  legal  education,  Dean  Reid  is  mov- 
ing Howard  Law  School  forcefuUy  into 
the  forefront  of  legal  education  in  the 
United  States,  black  or  white.  An  Inter- 
esting personality  profile  of  Dean  Reid 
appeared  in  a  recent  edition  of  Judicature 
magazine.  I  commend  this  article  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Why    Herbert   O.   Reid   Doesn't   Serve 

Chitlins 

(By  Alice  Lynn  Booth) 

"If  we  served  chitlins  every  Saturday  night. 
we'd  offer  our  students  something  they 
couldn't  get  at  Harvard."  says  Herbert  O. 
Reid,  the  outspoken  dean  of  Howard  L,aw 
School  in  Washington,  D.C.  But  be  doesn't 
Intend  to  do  it. 

"There  is  no  black  or  white  law,"  says 
Reid,  a  large.  Imposing  man.  "There  is  no 
chltlln  law.  There  Is  one  legal  system.  A 
lawyer  is  an  advocate  in  that  system  and 
must  train  to  articulate  the  needs  and  as- 
pirations of  a  client  of  that  system." 

As  acting  dean  of  Howard,  the  only  pre- 
dominantly black  law  school  that  has  won 
both  approval  from  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation and  accreditation  from  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Law  Schools.  Reid  has  a 
philosophy  that  contrasts  sharply  with 
schools  where  courses  on  social  problems  are 
emphasized  and  where  deans  wc»Ty  about 
the  "cultural  bias"  of  bar  exams,  Howard, 
says  Herbert  O.  Reid,  can't  afford  such 
luxuries. 

I  talked  with  Reid  recently  In  his  office 
In  Washington,  where  he  sat  surrounded  by 
staclcs  of  papers  and  fidgeted  with  his  Ben 
Frankin  glasses.  There  is  no  room  In  Reld's 
life  for  the  rhetoric  so  common  today  in  dis- 
cussions about  the  availability  of  a  legal  edu- 
cation to  minority  students.  He  Insists  that 
a  classical,  traditional  legal  education  Is  best 
for  his  470  students,  roughly  two-thirds  of 
whom  are  black.  He  doesn't  believe  In  cod- 
dling his  students,  excusing  their  faUures,  or 
offering  a  "black  perspective"  on  the  law. 

"The  black  community  needs  an  fintralned 
lawyer  like  It  needs  a  hole  In  the  head," 
Reid  told  me.  Black  lawyers  can't  be  merely 
qualified,  he  said;  they  must  be  more  quali- 
fied. "It's  stiU  a  reality  of  society  that  If 
you  are  black,  you  have  to  be  better.  The 
legal  profession  Is  highly  competltiye." 

During  the  1960s,  Held  says,  black  stu- 
dents— like  white  ones — tended  to  be  more 
Interested  In  cavises  than  courses.  "The  po- 
litical mood  of  that  decade  taught  blacks 
some  hard  lessons.  Blacks  suffered  more  than 
whites  from  the  student  militancy  of  those 
years.  The  'do  your  own  thing'  sentiment 
left  many  black  students  blowing  their  edu- 
cation." 

The  60b  also  created  what  Reid  chldlngly 
calls  "the  law  school  of  social  work,"  and 
the  political  mood  caused  doubts  about  the 
legal  system.  "People  weren't  motivated  to 
practice  In  traditional  ways.  We  began  train- 
ing policy  makers  and  leaders  rather  than 
lawyers.  But  the  bar  is  concerned  with  a 
cross  section  of  knowledge.  Blacks  who 
lacked  this  background,"  said  Reid  with  a 
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tone  of  obvious  regret,  "suffered  more  than 
whites."  The  scars  of  that  chaotic  (  (cade 
showed  up  later  in  the  niunber  of  Dlaclc 
students,  particularly  those  who  att  nded 
black  colleges,  who  failed  to  pass  tl  i  bar 
(see  "Taking  the  Bar  Exam  to  Coui  "  on 
page  27.) 

Reid  particularly  disapproved  of  black 
students'  demands  for  special  gradln  sys- 
terns.  They  were  asking  for  compensatl  n,  he 
says,  for  cultural  biases  working  a  alnst 
them  at  both  black  and  white  schools  "The 
result  was  disastrous.  Now  black  sti  lents 
know  they  better  go  sit  in  a  come  and 
study  and  get  themselves  ready." 

Many  of  Howard's  students  seem  to  ihare 
his  views.  "The  first  thing  I  want  to  do  Is 
make  sure  I'm  competent."  John  Lf  idon, 
the  student  bar  president,  told  me.  "I  must 
be  very  strong  and  equip  myself  wit  i  the 
skills  necessary  to  deal  with  anything  vhlte 
society  places  before  me.  Once  I  satlsf  my- 
self that  I  am  competent,  I  can  deal  with 
anything."  A  fellow  student,  Warren  'S  >ung, 
said,  "Being  black  means  you  have  to  enow 
all  there  Is  to  know  and  then  some  You 
can't  know  less  and  make  it.  You  must  enow 
all  and  then  more."  Their  devotion  t  get- 
ting a  solid  legal  education  Is  almost  ivan- 
gellcal. 

Reid  also  thinks  that  black  law  8ti  lents 
suffered  when  white  law  schools  begi  i  ac- 
cepting them  In  the  late  1960s.  Whlli  Reid 
understands  why  they  went — "In  our  r  daily 
motivated  society,  the  prestige  of  atti  idlng 
a  white  school  has  been  far  greater  th  n  at- 
tending Howard" — he  also  knows  th«  diffi- 
culties they  encountered.  "The  white  i  hools 
showed  little  interest  or  sensitivity  '  >  the 
problems  of  these  students,"  Reid  cor  ends. 
The  combination  of  blacks  asking  for  i  >ecial 
treatment  and  a  lack  of  Interest  In  the  black 
students  produced  an  attitude  of  i  efeat. 
"White  schools,  such  as  Harvard,  nevi  ■  dis- 
played an  awareness  of  the  students'  prob- 
lems and  never  used  their  great  resoui  see  to 
attack  them.  Blacks  suffered  less  froE  poor 
academic  achievement  than  from  s  1  ck  of 
sociability  and  acceptance." 

Today  Reid  thinks  that  black  studei  «  are 
more  wary  of  attending  white  law  8<  lools. 
They  have  learned  that  the  prestige  of  |  "adu- 
atlng  from  a  white  school  can't  make  p  for 
their  feeling  of  isolation. 

This  may  partly  explain  why  Howarc  s  en- 
rollment has  doubled  in  the  last  10  vears, 
even  though  getting  Into  Howard,  llk<  most 
law  schools,  is  far  more  difficult  today  t  an  It 
was  a  decade  ago.  This  year  the  adml  slons 
committee  began  accepting  only  sti  lents 
with  a  3.0  grade  pomt  average  (out  o:  4.0). 
And  next  year,  Howard  will  probably  r  []uire 


the  Law  School  Admission  Test,  which 
only  recommended.  "With  10  appUca: 
every  ^>ot,  we  have  to  have  a  means  of  afceen- 
Ing  people."  Constance  Rotan,  the  admfslons 
committee  head,  explains 

With  the  intensification  of  competitfn  for 
admission  has  also  come  an  influx  of 
students  at  Howaxd.  Ter  years  ago  a 
face  was  a  rarity;  today,  nearly  a  third 
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student  body  Is  white.  Some  people  fet  ■  this 
trend,  and  although  Reid  is  adamant  tiat  a 
black  school  can't  and  shouldn't  dlsi  rlmi- 
nate,  he  admits  a  preference  for  Soutbei  i  and 
Inner-clty  students  who  lack  traditions  edu- 
cational opportunities.  And  even  thes  stu- 
dents must  be  qualified.  "We're  not  go  ng  to 
lower  our  standards  for  someone  who  nrears 
he's  going  back  to  Mississippi,"  Reid  sai  I. 

Once  accepted,  students  are  kept  busy. 
The  school  discourages  students  fro  n  all 
outside  work,  even  part-time,  so  the  '  can 
concentrate  on  their  studies.  (About  S  per- 
cent of  the  students  are  on  scholai  hip.) 
Class  attendance  Is  compulsory  and  sti  lents 
receive  special  help  In  writing  technlc;  les. 

Uallk*  other  schools,  Howard  strv  tares 
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Its  first  year  and  a  half  solely  with  required 
courses.  A  more  fiexible  curriculum,  adopted 
this  year,  permits  electlves  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year.  There  are  seven  cUnlciJ 
courses,  all  closely  supervised,  offered  in  the 
third  year,  one  of  which  entails  working  with 
the  Black  Caucus  in  Congress. 

Despite  Howard's  more  selective  admis- 
sions policy,  Reid  doesn't  think  the  school 
is  difficult  enough  once  people  are  accepted. 
"It's  harder  to  get  in  but  It's  not  harder  to 
get  out.  We  can't  take  high-risk  students 
and  graduate  more  lawyers  than  Yale,"  he 
says.  The  dean  threatened  to  resign  last 
year  if  the  school  didn't  eliminate  its  policy 
of  automatic  reexamination  of  students  who 
failed  a  course.  The  policy,  which  had  been 
instituted  In  the  late  60s,  was  eliminated. 
(Since  then,  for  example,  37  students  out  of 
188  In  a  second-year  class  have  left  the 
school.) 

students,  however,  feel  that  the  school  de- 
mands n>ore  work  than  white  schools.  "If  you 
make  it  through  Howard,  you  can  make  it 
through  any  school.  The  Instructors  want 
you  to  succeed,  but  the  requirements  are 
very  stringent,"  says  third-year  student  Ed- 
ward Dixon. 

Reld's  emphasis  on  "training  our  students 
by  the  same  standards  and  measurements  as 
the  best  schools  in  the  nation"  raises  a  ques- 
tion about  the  role  of  a  black  law  school  in 
the  19708.  Will  a  Howard  graduate  view  the 
law  any  differently  than  a  Harvard  graduate? 
Will  he  have  a  special  "black  perspective"  on 
the  law? 

Reid  Insists  that  the  study  of  law  Is  a 
xmiversal  discipline.  "Howard  can  create  an 
awareness  that  the  legal  system  doesn't  af- 
ford full  protection  to  blacks  and  other  ex- 
cluded persons.  But  most  blacks  who  come 
here  are  familiar  with  the  system.  Our  stu- 
dents know  that  the  system  doesn't  work 
fairly.  What  they  have  to  learn  Is  how  to  get 
it  to  work  fairly.  They  have  to  get  qualified 
and  fight." 

Are  black  graduates  havmg  trouble  getting 
Jobs?  Placement  Director  Lafrances  Johnson 
says  firms  aren't  "knocking  down  any  doors 
or  beating  any  paths  looking  for  black  law- 
yers." The  largest  percentage  of  Howard  grad- 
uates take  Jobs  with  government  agencies. 

Many  black  students  believe  they  can  serve 
the  black  community  and  make  money  at  the 
same  time.  Some  students  say  that  a  black 
working  on  Wall  Street  or  for  General  Motors 
has  a  greater  challenge  than  a  black  work- 
ing for  neighborhood  legal  services.  "But  If 
a  black  lawyer  is  going  to  sit  back  and  not 
Influence  the  power  structure,  then  he  might 
as  well  be  at  legal  services.  A  black  in  a  white 
firm  requires  a  stronger  commitment  and  a 
lot  more  personal  strength,"  says  John  Lan- 
don. 

Professor  Spencer  H.  Bojrer,  who  has 
demonstrated  his  commitment  to  educating 
blacks  by  refusing  offers  for  higher-paying 
positions  at  white  law  schools,  argues  that 
blacks  should  have  the  same  equality  of 
choice  as  whites.  But  he  Insists  that  attend- 
ing Howard  mstllls  a  "commvmity  of  interest 
in  Its  students  and  the  common  goal  of  ad- 
vancmg  blaxik.  America."  "0\ir  perspective 
isn't  Just  limited  to  civil  rights  anymore," 
he  says.  "I  believe  black  lawyers  will  con- 
tmue  to  be  the  fulcrum  for  change  in  every 
area  of  our  society." 

Beid  is  a  little  more  cynical,  although  he's 
pleased  that  blacks  have  more  options.  He 
hopes  a  black  tax  8i>eclallst  working  on  Wall 
Street  will  someday  be  called  upon  to  plan 
a  new  tax  structure.  "I  believe  he  would  be 
concerned  about  the  fairness  of  the  tax 
structure  coming  from  a  different  back- 
ground than  a  white  lawyer,"  says  Reid. 

Still,  these  opportunities  have  dramed 
black  lawyers  from  the  ghetto  which  is  "more 
deprived  as  a  result  of  this  progress.  Students 
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are  less  oriented  to  use  the  law  as  a  tool 
for  social  change  because  they  aren't  fight- 
ing for  their  survival,"  he  says. 

"Our  students  still  have  a  commitment 
but  like  everyone  else,  they've  been  affected 
by  our  affluent  society,"  Reid  says.  'They  are 
lawyers  of  the  people  but  they  drive  into  the 
ghetto  in  Corvettes  wearing  $200  suits.  Their 
standard  of  living  is  kind  of  high  these  days." 


S.  W.  MELIDOSIAN 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12.  1974 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  S.  W.  Mel- 
Idosian,  Director  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Center  has  been  awarded 
the  VA's  highest  honor,  the  Administra- 
tor's Exceptional  Service  Award  which 
was  presented  to  him  recently  at  the 
Administrator's  Conference  in  Washing- 
ton. 

The  veterans  residing  in  the  Philadel- 
phia area  are  extremely  fortunate  to 
have  S.  W.  Melidosian  as  the  Director  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  Center. 

I  can  vouch  personally  for  Mr.  Mdi- 
dosian's  service  to  the  veterans  of  Phila- 
delphia. He  is  a  man  who  is  dedicated 
to  his  work  and  I  have  often  reached  him 
at  his  office  on  Saturdays  and  Simdays 
to  discuss  the  problem  of  an  individual 
veteran. 

But,  perhaps  Mr.  Melidosian 's  greatest 
asset  is  that  he  treats  each  case  and  each 
veteran  as  a  person  rather  than  as  a 
number  on  a  file  jacket. 

At  this  time,  I  enter  into  the  Record 
an  article  published  in  the  February  25 
edition  of  the  American  Legion  News 
lauding  S.  W.  Melidosian  for  his  many 
contributions  to  veterans  and  society  as 
a  whole. 
Phila.  VA  Dibectob  Receites  High  Honor 

S.  W.  Melidosian,  director  at  the  Veterans 
Administration  Center  in  Philadelphia,  has 
received  the  VA's  highest  honor,  the  Admin- 
istrator's Exceptional  Service  Award.  VA  Ad- 
ministrator Donald  E.  Johnson  presented  the 
coveted  award  at  the  annual  Administrator's 
Conference  in  Washingfton,  D.C. 

Melidosian,  head  of  the  larg^t  reg^lonal  ad- 
mlnlstratlce  office  In  VA,  was  recognized  for 
his  outstanding  leadership,  skill  and  capa- 
bility In  executing  the  respKDnslbilltles  as  di- 
rector of  the  VA  Center.  Those  responsibili- 
ties Include  the  administration  of  VA  com- 
pensatlou,  pension,  education  and  home  loan 
programs  for  veterans  who  reside  in  40  coun- 
ties of  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  He  also  over- 
sees the  operation  of  VA's  OI  Insurance  pro- 
gram, maintaining  more  than  5,246,000  insur- 
ance accotmts  for  veterans  and  beneficiaries 
residing  both  in  the  U.S.  and  other  countries. 

Melidosian  has  been  with  the  Veterans 
Administration  since  1946,  serving  both  at 
the  Central  Office  in  Washington  and  in  the 
field.  He  has  been  director  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Center  since  January  1961. 

The  director  Is  a  graduate  of  Temple  Uni- 
versity School  of  Business  and  Public  Ad- 
ministration and  is  a  veteran  of  World  War 
II  and  the  Korean  Conflict. 

AcUve  In  community  affairs,  Melidosian 
currently  serves  on  the  Bocu-d  of  Governors, 
Heart  Association  of  South  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania; as  chairman  of  the  Standing  Develop- 
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ment  Committee  and  as  member  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  Philadelphia  Division  of 
the  American  Cancer  Society;  Advisory  Board 
of  the  Salvation  Army  of  Greater  Philadel- 
phia; and  the  Bocu-d  of  Advisors,  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Pennsylvania. 

Melidosian  served  as  chairman  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Federal  Executive  Board  from  June 
1969  to  June  1970,  and  earlier  from  June 
1064  to  June  1966.  He  also  served  two  terms 
as  president  oS  the  Philadelphia  Federal  Bus- 
iness Association,  June  1967  to  June  1969. 

In  1966,  he  was  nominated  by  the  VA  for 
the  National  Civil  Service  League  Career 
Service  Award.  Among  other  awards,  Meli- 
dosian has  received  Philadelphia's  Distin- 
guished Citizen  Award. 

Melidosian   is   a   27-year   member  of   the 
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Russell  C.  Gross  American  Legion  Poet  S62, 
Philadelphia. 


THE  POST  CARD  REGISTRATION 
BILL 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  12,  1974 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon  the 
House  will  be  considering  H.R.  8053,  the 
post  card  registration   bill.   Under  the 
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terms  of  that  bill,  post  cards  are  required 
to  be  mailed  out  prior  to  all  Federal 
elections,  including  primaries. 

Assuming  that  States  holding  Presi- 
dential and  congressional  primaries  and 
conventions  will  be  about  the  same  in 
1976,  and  assuming  there  is  a  standard 
30-day  registration  book  closing  pro- 
cedure before  the  general  election  in 
1976,  the  following  table  describes  the 
general  timetable  for  the  mailing  of  post 
cards  throughout  the  United  States. 

A  Q'jick  glance  at  the  table  describes 
the  chaos  of  the  system.  The  fact  that 
more  Presidential  primaries  are  expected 
by  1976  makes  the  post  card  bill  even 
more  ridiculous: 


state 


lit  Federal  election  in  1976       Election  type  (Pres.  Pret.  or  Con?) 


Forms  miKl  be  mailed  between : 


Time    lag    between    last 
day  lor  mariinf  at  forms 
and  November  1976 
general  election 


New  Hampshire Mar.  7 Pres.  Pref Oct.  7, 1975  and  Dec.  7, 1975 11  mo. 

Fiwida  Mar.  14  Pres.  Pref Oct.  14. 1975  and  Dec  14,  1975 11  mo. 

Illinois"  "'        '  Mar.21  Pres.  Pret./Conf Oct.  21,  1975  and  Dec.  21, 1975 lO'imo. 

Wisconsin""  .  .  ..  Apr .  4 Pres.  Pret Nov.  4, 1975  and  Jan.  4,  1976 10  mo. 

Pennsylvania Apr.  25 Pres.  Pief./Con| Nov.  25, 1975  and  Jan.  25, 1975 9.H  mo. 

Massachusetts do Pres.  Prel do 9'^  mo. 

Mtbama  ..  May  2    Pres.  Pref./Ccnz Dec.  2,  1975  and  Feb.  2.  1976. _ 9  mo. 

hMkana de do do 9  mo. 

Ohio  de * * - 9  mo. 

District  of  Coiumto d« do ...do.        ...         9  mo. 

Tenriessee  May  4 pres.  Pref.. Dec.  4, 1975  and  Feb.  4,  1976..., 9  mo. 

North  Carolrna  May6 Pres.  Pret./Cong Dec.  6,  1975  and  Feb.  6,  1976. 9  mo. 

Te«as        do Cong — do 9  mo. 

WestViiginia      May  9 Pres.  Pref. /Cong... Dec.  9,  1975  and  Feb.  9, 1976 9  mo. 

Nebraska do do do 9  mo. 

Michigan  May  16 do Dec.  16, 1975  and  Feb.  16, 1975 9  mo. 

Maryland  ..  do do... do 9  mo. 

Rhode  Island         May  23 Pres.  Pref.;Cong.. Dec.  23, 1975  and  Feb.  23, 1975 84  mo. 

Oregon       do do do 9  mo. 

Kentucky  May  23 Cong Dec.  23, 1975  and  Feb.  23, 1975. 8';  mo. 

California J«ne6 Pres.  Pref./Cong Jan.  6, 1976  and  Mar.  6, 1976 8  mo. 

New  Meiico do do.  do — 8  mo. 

Iowa do Cong do 8  mo. 

Mississippi do do        - - to 8  mo. 

New  Jersey do Pres.  Pief./Cong do 8  mo. 

-     •  -  ■   -  d, _ do iio _ 8  mo. 


Soytb  Dakota — 

Montana do Cong do 

Soith  Carotina June  13 .-. do Jan.  13. 1976  and  Mar.  13, 1976. 

.do do... do. 


Virginia. 


8  mo. 

8  mo. 
_  _  .  8  mo. 

■bTiie   '  "'  June  I9~  .     do Jan.  19,  1976  and  Mar.  19,  1976 8  mo. 

NtwYoik June  20  Pres- Pref./C«M« Jan.  20, 1976  and  Mar.  20, 1976 8  mo. 

Arkansas"!      Jwie  27 do Jan.  27, 1976  and  Mar.  27,  1976 7h  mo. 

Kjbus  Aue  1  Cong Mar.  1,  1976  and  May  1,  1976. 6  mo. 

Ceorgia Ai«  8  "     "  .  ...*»    - Mat.  8,  1976  and  May  8. 1976 6  mo. 

Idaho '. '....'. do. «a. d» 6  mo. 

Missouri do <•-- •• 6  mo. 

lonisiana  Aug.  19  do Mar.  19, 1976  and  May  19, 1976. 6  mo. 

Alaska      '"     '  Ai«.  22  do Mar.  22, 1976  and  May  22,  1976 51,2  mo. 

"  '  do     *» * - 9h  mo. 


Wyomrog 

Oklahoma do do. do. 

north  Dakota Sept  5 Cong A|(r.  b,  1976  and  June  5, 1976. 

Nevada do do do. 


5'/*  mo. 

5lM. 

_ 5mo. 

Delaware  Sept.9  do Apr.  9, 1976  and  June  9, 1976 5  mO. 

Arizona T Sept  12 do Apr.  12, 1976  and  June  12, 1976.. 5  mo. 

Colorado.. !imi""" do do do 5 mo. 

Mianesola do do do 5  mo. 

Utah , do do do 5  mo. 

Washingtos  .  .  ... Seat.  19 do Apr.  19, 1976  and  June  19. 1976 4'.; mo. 

Hawaii  Oct  7  ..do May  7, 1976  and  July  7, 1976 4  mo. 


THE  HAZARD  OP  IMPEACHMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1974 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial 
from  the  February  17,  1974  edition  of 
the  Peoria  Journal  Star  reflects  upon 
what  happened  during  the  elections  fol- 
lowing the  impeachment  of  President 
Andrew  Johnson  and  I  include  the  text 
of  the  editorial  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Ths  Hazard  of  Impeachmxht 

Sen.  Hudson  Sours  sent  me  some  detailed 
records  about  the  Impeachment  of  Andrew 
Johnson,  a  subject  on  which  he  knows  I  bad 
done  some  study  over  a  year  ago  and  writ- 
ten up  a  couple  of  times. 


Doing  some  figures  from  those  details 
makes  it  clear  why  some  of  the  newsmen 
these  days  are  a  lot  more  eager  to  keep  kick- 
ing around  the  subject  of  possible  Impeach- 
ment than  are  the  sober,  responsible  mem- 
bers of  the  UJS.  Senate. 

Just  the  other  day,  the  Democratic  Leader 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  Mike  Mansfield,  said  flat- 
ly that  Richard  Nixon  still  "has  the  capacity 
to  govern" — something  a  good  many  people 
have  kept  questioning  for  some  time  when- 
ever they  could  find  a  peg  to  hang  it  on. 

Mansfield  isn't  eager  to  be  a  Juror  at  a 
presidential  Impeachment. 

I  don't  blame  him. 

I  find  that  more  than  two  out  of  three  of 
the  senators  who  took  part  In  the  other 
presidential  Impeachment — regardless  of 
how  they  voted — ended  their  senatorial  ca- 
reers very  quickly  one  way  or  another. 

Only  19  senators,  total,  survived  to  remain 
In  the  Senate  for  another  term  wfter  the 
impeachment  process,  while  89  disappeared 
from  the  scene. 


Three  actually  resigned  before  the  end  of 
their  terms  and  a  whopping  22  "retired"  at 
the  end  of  theirs.  Of  those  left  who  ran 
again,  1 1  were  beaten ! 

That  alone  would  be  a  spectacular  change 
even  in  today's  lOO-man  Senate — If  11  in- 
cumbents were  defeated!  You  don't  have 
to  even  count  the  other  25  who  quit  while 
the  quitting  was  good. 

Note :  Three  others  died. 

In  each  of  these  categories  there  was  no 
significant  difference  between  the  figures 
for  those  who  voted  "Tes"  and  those  who 
voted  "No." 

This  ultlnutte  result  after  the  whole  thing 
was  over — in  the  cold  light  of  dawn,  so  to 
sptaii,  suggests  to  us  that  no  preliminaries 
can  possibly  attract  the  dramatic  attention 
and  Intense  spotlight  examination  that 
come  to  the  nation  if  a  President  is  actually 
put  on  trial  before  the  Senate. 

And  it  suggests  to  senators  that  such  a 
qx>tlight  is  a  killer  for  them,  whether  they 
vote  Yea  or  Nay  when  the  time  comes. 
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That  has  to  be  a  sobering  demonst' 
from  right  out  of  ova  history.  The 
would  seem  to  be:  Either  get  the  good 
President  cold,   or  don't  fool   around 
conclusatory  "proofs" 

Otherwise,    the   Impeachment 
clearly  labelled  much  like  the  presen 
on  cigarette  packages: 

"Use  may  be  hazardous  to  your  (poIi|lcaI) 
health." 

With  the  usual  line-up  of  senators 
eye  on  the  White  House,  Itself,  as  thel 
ultimate  goal — the  chilling  political 
cussions  of  the  Andrew  Johnson 
must  blow  even  colder. 

Anyone  who  doesn't  perceive  the  h 
isn't  smart  enough  to  be  President 


;  w4h  an 

own 
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MY  RESPONSIBILITY  AS  A  CIT  SEN 


HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHILI 

OP    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\§3 

Tuesday.  March  12,  1974 


Mr.  BROYHnx  of  North  Carolina  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  the  ai  en 
tion  of  Members  of  the  House  of  R(  )re- 
sentatives  to  the  outstanding  accomp  ish- 
ment  of  a  talented  young  lady  fron  the 
10th  Congressional  District  of  K  >rth 
Carolina,  Miss  Monta  Mackie  of  Hicl  ary. 

Miss  Mackie  is  the  winner  of  the  an- 
nual Voice  of  Democracy  Contest  s  on 
sored  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  ^  ''ars 
of  the  United  States  and  its  Ladies  i  ux- 
iliary.  She  has  written  an  outstan  ing 
essay,  entitled  "My  Responsibility  .  s  a 
Citizen,"  which  I  would  like  all  Menders 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  read. 

In  addition  to  this  achievement,  lliss 
Mackie  last  year  was  selected  as  diss 
North  Carolina  Teenager  and  was  ilso 
named  first  runner-up  in  the  Miss  Na- 
tional Teenager  Pageant.  At  that  1  me, 
she  authored  another  inspired  e(ay. 
"What's  Right  About  America." 

I  would  like  to  insert  both  of  ifiss 
Mackie's  essays  in  the  Record  at  phis 
point: 

Mv   RESPONsiBiLrrT   AS  A  CrriZEN 

Toung  men  dream  dreams,  old  men  sc§  vl» 
slons.  Recently,  I  had  the  opportunlt  ■  of 
meeting  a  W.W.  I  veteran.  He  had  been  fate 
keeper  at  a  neighboring  fair  for  sixteen  y  ars. 
Much  to  my  surprise,  he  was  wearing  ai  <rfd 
W.W.  I  medal  of  which  be  was  extre  lely 
proud. 

So  old  and  bent,  was  this  man  of  eiglkty 
one.  Gazing  into  his  kind  eyes  convince<  me 
of  how  proud  he  was  for  having  fough  for 
freedom,  but  of  even  greater  Importance  was 
the  love  he  showed  me  for  his  America.  \  hat 
an  impact  he  made  upon  my  life,  when  I  lls- 
covered  that  he  bad  traced  his  heritage  ack 
to  the  earliest  days  of  America,  and  wl  hln 
twenty-three  years  had  buUt  and  ]  uid 
carved,  in  wood,  his  family's  history-  -log 
cabins,  primitive  plows,  covered  wagons-  -his 
reminiscence  of  an  earlier  America  In  Am- 
pler, less  complicated  times. 

Old  men  gee  visions,  and  his  vision  : 


in- 
fluenced me  to  examine  my  America— <  rer- 
analyzed.  over-cntlclzed — and  to  realize,  hat 
I  can  carve  in  words  my  appreciation  of  A)  ler- 
ica  today.  His  vision  has  challenged  m  >  to 
accept  my  responsibUity.  Yet,  I  am  awe  by 
the  responsibiUty  I  hold  as  an  American  itl- 
zen.  I  am  no  PoUyanna,  for  I  realize  thai  my 
responsibUity  goes  deeper  than  standmj  up 
for  our  national  anthem  or  pledging  al  sgi 
ance  to  the  flag.  All  Americans  have  cer  aln 
Inherited  obligations,  but  the  concerned  :lt- 
Izen  welcomes  a  personal  ra^KinslbUlty,  r  It 
Is  fighting  for  one's  country  or  tracing  hli 
heritage. 
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Proclaiming  to  all  people  "what  Is  right 
about  America"  and  encouraging  them  to  re- 
spond to  what  is  right  .  .  .  this  ia  my  inner- 
most dream!!!  It  Is  a  dllBcult  task  for  we  live 
In  a  complicated  and  cynical  time,  a  trying 
decade  for  democracy.  The  responsibility  I 
accept,  is  to  speak  out  against  this  cynicism. 
Yet.  many  of  my  fellow  citizens  are  asking 
"Just  what  is  right  with  this  country?" 

"What's  right  about  America?"  How  won- 
derful are  the  often  forgotten,  soft  fragrances 
of  freedom  that  mingle  within  our  lives!  To 
sleep  in  a  safe,  soft  bed  each  evening  rather 
than  a  rat-ridden  bamboo  cage;  to  awaken 
each  dawn  to  the  twitter  of  red-breasted 
robins  rather  than  to  the  thunder  of  maiming 
mortars;  to  eat  twenty-eight  flavors  of  ice 
cream  instead  of  weed  rice  soup:  to  speak 
without  fear  of  persecuting  punishment;  to 
see  the  stars  and  stripes  saddened,  in  the 
breeze  by  a  long  war,  and  then  to  swell  to 
the  glorious  sound  of  marching  footsteps 
from  the  hell  our  young  men  have  endured; 
after  aU  this —  to  hear  them  say  "Ood  Bless 
America!"  This  is  what's  right  about  Amer- 
ica, so  forgotten  yet  so  free ! 

Remembering  America's  forgotten  free- 
doms .  .  .  this  is  my  responsibility  .  .  .  and 
greater  stUl,  my  dream ! 

America  has  weathered  troubled  times  be- 
fore. She  has  met  and  conquered  corruption 
In  her  house  and  she  has  known  lean  times 
during  the  great  depression.  Responsible 
citizens  will  lead  America  through  her  cur- 
rent crisis  and  will  rely  upon  their  resource- 
fulness. I  will  try  to  teach  others  to  remem- 
ber the  fragrance  of  America  rather  than  the 
faults;  .  .  .  and  maybe,  with  the  help  of  Ood. 
I  too  will  become  a  more  responsible 
American ! 

Yes.  America,  I  will  dream  my  dreams  and 
enact  my  visions  ...  as  one  great  dreamer 
did  when  he  said  "some  men  see  things  as 
they  are,  and  ask  why  ...  I  dream  things 
that  never  were,  and  ask  why  not  I" 

What's    Richt   Asotrr    America 
(Dedicated  to  Captain  Clack;  Retired) 

While  serving  In  Vietnam  Captain  Clack 
was  wounded,  the  results  being  the  loss  of  his 
legs  and  right  arm.  Yet,  after  all  his  mis- 
fortune, Tommy's  love  for  America  was  not 
lost.  Having  met  Tommy  at  the  Miss  North 
Carolina  Teen-ager  Pageant,  I  understood 
why  the  everlasting  love  flovu-lshed  between 
this  bitterless  man  and  his  country.  Thanks 
Tommy  for  helping  me  to  remember  the  little 
things  we  Americans  so  often  forget. 

How  wonderful  are  the  often  forgotten 
soft  fragrances  of  freedom  that  mingle  with- 
in our  lives.  To  sleep  In  a  safe,  soft  bed  each 
evening  rather  than  a  rat-ridden  bamboo 
cage;  to  awaken  each  dawn  to  the  twitter 
of  red-brested  robins  rather  than  to  the 
thunder  of  maiming  mortars;  to  eat  twenty- 
eight  flavors  of  ice  cream  instead  of  weed  rice 
soup;  to  speak  without  fear  of  persecuting 
punishment;  to  see  the  stars  and  stripes  sad- 
dened in  the  breeze  by  a  long  war  and  then 
to  swell  to  the  glorious  sound  of  marching 
footsteps  from  the  hell  our  young  men  bav* 
endured;  after  all  this — to  hear  them  say, 
"Ood  Bless  America !" 

This  is  what's  right  about  America,  so  for- 
gotten yet  so  free  I 


ON  PUBLIC  STREAKING 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12,  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  con- 
trast to  all  the  "heavy"  issues  we  must 
discuss  here  daily,  I  would  like  to  offer 
the  following  article  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune  for  the  amusement  of  my  col- 
leagues : 
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On  PlTBLIC  Stkeakinc 

Boys  will  be  boys,  and  this  year  you  can 
tell  they  are  that  at  a  glance.  They  are  rac- 
ing around  without  a  stitch  in  a  procedure 
called  streaking.  Actually,  in  a  few  cases,  the 
streakers  are  girls,  and  you  can  tell  this,  too 
at  a  glance.  Perhaps  two  glances. 

The  purpose  of  a  "streak"  is  to  proceed 
thru  some  public  and  reasonably  respectable 
place  like  the  campus  library — slowly  enough 
to  wake  everyone,  yet  fast  enough  to  avoid 
capture.  The  thing  has  become  a  national 
craze,  and  the  streakers  have  received  exten- 
sive newspaper  .  .  .  exposure.  Some  fraterni- 
ties have  turned  out  every  able-bodied  mem- 
ber to  gain  exceptional  Journalistic  display 
It's  a  case  of  using  all  the  nudes  fit  to  sprint." 

Actually,  the  practice  of  public  nudity  ap- 
pears to  be  quite  ancient.  Remember  Lady 
Oodiva?  One  authority  on  the  subject  sniffs 
that  some  modern  practitioners  have  de- 
bauched the  art  with  compromises.  For  ex- 
ample, anyone  who  wears  tennis  shoes  is  a 
mere  sneaker  streaker.  Classical  streaking 
was  practiced  only  m  the  dead  of  winter,  as 
a  test  of  hardihood  while  the  limbs  became 
varicolored  with  cold.  The  term  "blue  streak" 
fits  such  occasions. 

Editorially,  we  must  deplore  public  nudity, 
but  the  sport  actually  is  not  much  zanler 
than  BwaUowing  goldfish  or  cramming  22 
torsos  Into  a  telephone  booth.  And,  as  one 
streaker  remarked  (in  passing],  it's  better 
than  burning  down  the  administration  build- 
ing. 


OUTSTANDING  CITIZEN  AWARD 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 


OP    MASSACHUSETTS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12,  1974 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  recently  delighted  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  testimonial  dinner  honoring 
Russ  Harmon  of  Fall  River,  Mass.  The 
chamber  of  commerce  of  Fall  River  chose 
Mr.  Harmon  as  the  recipient  of  the 
group's  "Outstanding  Citizen  Award."  A 
more  deserving  beneficiary  would  be  Im- 
possible to  find.  Russ  Harmon's  extensive 
community  and  charitable  activities,  his 
naval  leadership  as  well  as  his  position 
of  importance  within  the  business  sector 
more  than  qualify  him  for  this  coveted 
honor. 

It  is  my  distinct  privilege  to  place  In 
the  Congressional  Record  a  resolution 
presented  to  "Outstanding  Citizen"  Russ 
Harmon  in  behalf  of  the  Massachusetts 
Senate. 

The  resolution  is  followed  by  a  speech 
delivered  to  those  attending  the  dinner 
by  John  G.  Winters,  president  of  the  Fall 
River  Chamber  of  Commerce.  His  re- 
marks eloquently  express  the  driving 
spirit  of  the  citizens  of  Fall  River,  the 
largest  city  In  the  10th  Congressional 
District  which  I  am  privileged  to  repre- 
sent. The  vitality  of  the  community,  the 
strong  chamber  leadership  and  its  desire 
for  self -improvement  are  impressive  in- 
deed. 

The  resolution  follows: 

RESOLtmoNs    Congratulating    Russell    R. 
Harmon  or  Fall  Rives  Upon  His  Selection 
BT  the  Fall  River  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce AS  Recipient  of  the  Outstandino 
Citizen  Award  for  1974 
Whereas,  Russell  R.  Harmon,  Senior  Vice 
President  of  the  Fall  River  National  Bank, 
has   been   selected   by   the   Fall   River  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce  as  recipient  of  th© 
Outstanding  Citizen  Award;  and 
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Whereas,  llils  great  honor  awarded  to  Mr. 
Harmon  te  in  recognition  of  thirty  years  of 
unselfish  involvement  In  community  affairs 
»nd  dedicated  leadership  for  the  good  of  the 
Greater  Pall  River  area;  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Harmon  is  Director  of  the 
Toung  Mens  Christian  Association,  commonly 
known  as  the  YMCA,  for  fifteen  years  after 
having  served  three  years  as  Vice  President 
and  four  years  ae  President;  and 

Whereas,  Among  the  many  organizations 
and  activities  to  which  Mr.  Harmon  has  con- 
tributed his  time,  energy,  and  leadership  are 
not  only  the  YMCA,  but  the  Dlman  Regional 
Technical  Vocational  High  School,  of  which 
he  has  been  Chairman  of  the  Board,  the  Fall 
River  Development  Corporation,  of  which  he 
Is  Director,  the  Exchange  Club,  of  which  he 
Is  President,  and  the  U.S.S.  Massachusetts  of 
which  he  is  Director  and  Assistant  Treasurer; 
and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Harmon  was  Vice  President 
and  campaign  chairman  and  is  presently 
President  of  the  United  Fund  of  Greater  Fall 
River,  past  Director  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Chairman,  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  New  England  Association  of  Sales 
Finance  Companies,  Inc.,  and  was  a  charter 
organizer  in  1952  of  the  Fall  River  Twilight 
Junior  Baseball  League  and  Is  now  Director; 
and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Harmon  has  also  served  the 
City  of  Fall  River  as  chief  election  officer  and 
has  served  the  nation  as  Commander  in  the 
United  States  Navy  Reserve;  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Harmon  has  not  only  been 
the  recipient  of  numerous  civic  commenda- 
tions and  awards  for  his  leadership  and  self- 
lessness in  community  service,  but  was  rec- 
ommended in  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Sixty- 
Four  for  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  medal 
for  saving  the  lives  of  three  fishermen  adrift 
in  a  life  boat  one  hundred  miles  at  sea;  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Russell  R.  Harmon,  by  his 
continued  interest  and  activities  on  behalf 
of  aU  the  people  of  the  Greater  Fall  River 
area  Is  an  example  of  what  one  outstandmg 
citizen  can  contribute  to  the  well-being  of 
his  fellow  man;   now  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
hereby  extends  its  heartiest  congratulations 
and  commendations  to  Russel  R.  Harmon  and 
wishes  him  continuing  success  in  his  efforts 
to  improve  the  community  of  Fall  River; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  Senate  to  Russell  R.  Harmon  of  Fall 
River,  congratulating  Rusaell  R.  Harmon 
of  Pall  River  upon  his  selection  by  the  Fall 
River  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  recip- 
ient of  the  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Seventy- 
Pour  Outstanding  Citizen  Award. 


Remarks  of  John  G.  Winteks 

Distinguished  guests  at  the  head  table — 
ladies  and  gentlemen : 

Tour  presence  here  tonight . .  .  eleven  hun- 
dred community  leaders  ...  Is  Indeed  a  trib- 
ute to  our  "outstanding  citizen"  Russ  Har- 
mon .  .  .  and  evidence  of  the  growth  and  in- 
fluence of  the  chamber  within  the  area. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  em- 
phasize some  of  yoiir  chamber's  programs 
for  the  current  year. 

The  brochure  placed  at  your  table  out- 
lines the  wide  areas  of  involvement  that 
your  chamber  intends  to  pursue.  These  pro- 
grams will  require  the  cooperation  of  all 
who  are  willing  to  contribute  to  the  goals 
of  community  advancement. 

Tonight,  I  would  like  to  give  special  em- 
phasis to  two  activities  that  your  chamber 
board  of  directors  has  designated  as  high 
priority.  They  are:  community  attitude  .  .  . 
and  economic  planning  for  development  of 
the  area,  considered  by  the  board  to  be  nec- 
essary goals  for  the  progression  of  greater 
Pall  River. 

Under  the  banner  of  "Think  Proud",  we 
shall  accentuate  the  positive.  The  time  has 
come  when  tlie  community  must  be  con- 
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vlnced  that  the  adversities  of  the  past  have, 
to  a  large  degree,  been  overwMne,  that  there 
exists  today,  a  diversity  of  firms  lending 
Btabillty  to  the  employment  of  thousands. 
That  the  area  has  resources  for  tremendous 
potential  growth. 

None  will  deny  that  the  area  has  its  prob- 
lems . . .  but  they  are  not  unique  to  Fall  River 
alone.  And,  in  contrast  to  many  metropolitan 
cities  throughout  the  country,  we  have  much 
to  be  thankful  for,  much  to  be  optimisUc 
about  and  to  be  proud  of. 

But  the  story  needs  telling.  Better  than  in 
the  past  ...  by  all  of  us.  To  the  people  In 
the  street  ...  to  the  children  In  schools  .  .  . 
to  the  business  community  ...  to  govern- 
ment and  to  all  outside  our  area  who  are 
looking  for  a  community  that  Is  progressive, 
highly  motivated  .  .  .  and  ...  on  the  move. 

And  there's  a  lot  of  story  to  teU.  We  have 
several  of  the  largest  firms  In  the  world  lo- 
cated within  our  city  Umits.  We  have  many 
otlier  companies  in  the  area  whose  names  are 
household  words  throughout  the  country  and 
who  are  noted  for  quality  merchandise. 

Fall  River  is  no  longer  "Just  a  textile  mill 
town"  but  a  burgeoning,  diversified  Indus- 
trial city.  We  have  a  dedicated,  conscientious 
labor  force.  We  have  a  progressive  municipal 
program  underway  with  a  new  city  hall,  new 
high  school,  new  incinerator.  Improved  wa- 
ter system,  expanded  recreational  facilities, 
an  active  redevelopment  program.  .  .  . 

And  from  the  private  sector,  construction 
of  a  multi-million  dollar  bank  office  building 
.  .  .  newly  constructed  apartment  units  .  .  . 
and  an  active  Industrial  park. 

And  there  Is  a  lot  more  to  tell  .  .  .  but  It's 
a  big  undertaking,  and  to  have  a  successful 
impact,  it  will  require  an  effort  from  more 
than  the  members  of  the  chamber.  Every 
resident  who  has  a  commitment  In  Greater 
Pall  River  needs  to  contribute  to  the  effort. 
Let's  have  bumper  stickers,  signs,  slogans, 
buttons,  news  editorials  and  public  service 
announcements.  And  brochures  and  bill- 
boards too.  .  .  .  All  proclaiming  what  is  good 
about  the  area.  That's  what  the  community 
attitude  program  Is  all  about.  .  .  .  Counting 
our  blessings  and  letting  everyone  know 
about  them. 

Won't  you  please  Join  with  us  in  building  a 
new  sense  of  confidence  .  .  .  self  assurance 
and  pride?  It's  a  great  a.<=set  for  a  community 
to  have. 

Not  far  removed  from  community  attitude, 
is  the  priority  for  community  development 
.  .  .  planning  by  objectives. 

We  must  decide  where  the  city  is  going  and 
how  we  are  going  to  get  there.  We  are  aware 
of  much  of  the  city's  natural  resources  and 
potential.  But  how  do  we  capitalize  on  these 
resources? 

A  planned  strategy  is  needed  to  attract  new 
capital,  new  Industry,  assist  in  the  expansion 
and  retention  of  existing  business,  provide 
for  land  development,  create  new  housing, 
broaden  the  tax  base,  and  ultimately  .  .  . 
raise  the  standard  of  living  within  the  com- 
munity. 

These  and  other  objectives  are  recognized 
by  most  of  this  audience  as  obvious  areas  of 
concern  that  if  solved  would  do  much  in 
furthering  the  development  of  the  area's 
potential. 

To  accomplish  these  objectives,  the  cham- 
ber will  provide  the  forum  to  harness  the 
energy  and  brains  throughout  the  commu- 
nity, including  .  .  .  but  not  limited  to  in- 
dustry, finance,  business,  labor  and  govern- 
ment, assured  that  much  more  can  be 
achieved  faster  through  a  combined  effort  of 
planning  than  we  have  been  able  to  accom- 
plish through  singular,  spimtered  groups. 

The  purpose  of  the  Greater  Fall  River  area 
chamber  of  commerce  to  advance  the  eco- 
nomic, industrial,  professional,  cultxiral  and 
civic  welfare  of  the  Fall  River  area  and  is 
really  in  the  self  interest  of  every  one  cf  us 
here  tonight.  //  we  want  our  sons  and  daugh- 
ters to  have  the  opportunity  to  maintain  a 
good  standard  of  living  within  the  area  .  .  . 
if  we  don't  want  them  forced  to  live  in  New 
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York  ...  or  Chicago  ...  or  the  West  Coast 
where  we  go  to  visit  them  once  in  a  while 
.  .  .  then  we  have  to  provide  them  with  op- 
portunity right  here  In  Fall  River. 

If  we  don't  get  moving  now  .  .  .  it's  going 
to  be  too  late  for  your  children  and  mine 
.  .  .  and  we  will  have  lost  one  of  life's  great- 
est pleasures  .  .  .  living  our  lives  together 
as  a  family. 

The  chamber  has  adopted  a  program  that 
has  real  merit  ...  all  It  really  needs  to  get 
moving  is  a  lot  more  involvement  from  a  lot 
more  people. 

There  is  an  open  invitation  for  all  to  Join 
in  the  effort  .  .  .  but  we  can  only  Invite  .  .  . 
or  attempt  to  persuade.  We  cannot  coerce. 

Progress  is  no  accident.  People  involved 
make  the  difference.  If  we  can  get  together 
this  year  .  .  .  then  next  year,  we  can  change 
the  slogan  of  Fall  River  from:  "We  U 
try"  .  .  .  to: 

"We're  doing  it." 


SECRECY.  MONEY,  AND  POWER 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12,  1974 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  a  recent  statement  I 
made  on  the  topic  "Secrecy,  Money,  and 
Power ": 

"Secrecy,  Monet  and  Power" 
introduction 

In  the  1972  elections,  when  both  presi- 
dential candidates  were  saying  the  election 
presented  the  clearest  ideological  choice  be- 
tween candidates  in  history,  55  percent  of 
the  eligible  voters  went  to  the  polls — the 
lowest  i>ercentage  in  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Pollster  George  Gallup  says  that  "it  is 
doubtful  that  at  any  time  in  this  century 
politics  has  commanded  so  little  respect." 
"Two  persons  out  of  three  express  the  belief 
that  there  are  elected  federal  officials  who 
won  election  by  using  'unethical  and  illegal 
procedures  in  their  campaigns.'  " 

Only  one  adult  in  four,  the  lowest  ratio 
In  20  years,  would  like  to  have  a  son  go  into 
politics  as  a  career. 

A  Washington  newspaper  poll,  taken  r.a- 
tionwide  in  late  1971 — pre-Watergate — re- 
ported that  the  political  system  faces  a  crisis 
in  confidence  with  voters  complaining  that 
public  officials  are  unresponsive,  unpredict- 
able and  untrustworthy. 

These  surveys  of  American  public  opinion 
suggest  that  this  loss  of  confidence  may  be 
the  most  serious  problem  facing  government 
today.  There  is  rising  frustration  with  gov- 
ernment as  usual,  and  increasing  disillusion- 
ment with  the  way  in  which  the  t'<^vernment 
functions. 

You  do  not  need  a  poll  to  tell  you  the  mood 
of  the  public  toward  politics  and  government. 

"I  would  not  believe  a  politician  if  he  told 
me  the  sun  rose  in  the  east,"  a  man  said  to 
me  recently. 

Even  the  word  "politician"  is  used  by  many 
people  with  a  trace  of  scorn  or  derision  in 
their  voice.  ' 

The  gravity  of  this  deterioration  in  public 
trust  is  that  our  democratic  system  depends 
upon  peopls  who  believe  in  it.  Without  an 
attitude  of  trust,  a  government  based  on  the 
consent  of  the  governed  wUl  not  work.  The 
danger  signals  are  apparent,  and  no  task 
is  more  urgent  than  to  deal  with  the  public 
distrust  and  cynicism  which  are  eroding 
the  democratic  system. 

I  have  thought  much  abovit  what  can 
be  done  to  restore  confidence  in  govern- 
ment. It  is  a  complex  subject,  and  solutions 
to  it  come  hard.  Most  cf  us  have  at  least 
a  partial  solutioh;  none  of  us  has  the  com- 
plete solution. 
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May  I  share  with  tju  today  several 


gestions  I  have  to  make  things  bet  )r.  I 
don't  present  them  as  a  panacea,  or  a  pure- 
fire  remedy  for  all  that  alls  us. 

I  have  concluded  that  most — not  at  but 
most — of  our  difficulties  in  governmen  and 
politics  stem  from  three  basic  errors: 

Secrecy  in  doing  the  people's  buslne 

The  Inappropriate,  even  illegal,  u  ;  of 
money  in  campaigns. 

And  the  concentration  of  too  much  p^lltl 
cal  power  in  too  few  hands. 

Let  me,  then,  submit  to  you  several  Isug- 
gestions  on  how  to  correct  these  error 


1.  We  must  conduct  the  public's  bu^ess 
in  public. 

One  reason  people  do  not  have  confl&nce 
in  government  today  is  because  the  go  ern- 
ment  operates  too  secretly. 

Any  reasonable  person  recognizes  theftiec- 
essity  of  secrecy  in  government  In  a  ^um- 
ber  of  situations,  including: 

Intelligence  Information,  diplomatic  Nego- 
tiations, military  plans,  and  E.H:ret  wea  ons 

But  secrecy  has  become  an  accepted  way 
of  doing  business  in  Washington,  wl  h  a 
presumption  of  non-disclosure  of  go  srn- 
ment  papers  and  an  absurd  classlfic|tion 
system. 

The  people  don't  like  secrecy  or  s  go 
ment  that  practices  It.  A  government 
prefers  to  do  Its  business  In  secret  wU 
have  the  public's  confidence.  The  pu 
business  ought  to  be  done  in  public. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  since  World  W 
successive  adrilnlstrations  have  been 
dieted  to  secrecy: 

President  Roosevelt's  secret  Yalta  a|ree 
ments 

President  Elsenhower's  secret  U-2  flllhts; 

President    Kennedy's    secret    Invaslo 
Cuba;    secret  Involvement  In  overtbr(^  of 
Diem  government; 

President  Johnson's  secret  moves  at 
of  Tonkin  and  In  Vietnam; 

President  Nixon's  secret  bombing  of  Jam- 
bodia.  and  civilian  areas  In  Hanoi — 4cret 
surveillance  of  civilian  politics. 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  recent  iksl 
dents  have  become  entranced  with  Ixat 
General  deOauIle  called  the  "mysttqt  i  of 
high  office,"  holding  information  fron 
people,  treating  them  with  condescer  Ion, 
One  high  official,  when  asked  about  se  rets 
in  government,  responded  by  saying,  '"i  lose 
who  needed  to  know  were  told."  Such  a 
titude  expresses  contempt  for  the  democ  atlc 
process. 

As  former  Attorney  General  Katssenftach 
has  noted,  secrecy  has  Increasingly  beco  le  a 
way  "to  avoid  the  difficulties  inherent  li 
political    system   and   hopefully   to   pi 
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the  public  with  triumphant  faits  accom;  Ito 


The  Congress  has  had  a  long  hlstoi 


doing  the  public's  business  In  secret-  -but 
some  reforms  are  occurring.  Congress  li  be- 
ginning to  open  up  the  legislative— an(  es- 
pecially the  appropriations — process  to  lUb- 
11c  examination,  and  to  record  publicly  lore 
of  its  floor  votes. 

But  secrecy  still  cloaks  too  much  oJthe 
decision-making  processes  In  govemme   t 

I  support  legislation  to  require  all  n  set- 
Ings  of  Federal  Government  agencle  at 
which  official  action  Is  taken,  consider!  I  or 
discussed  to  be  open  to  the  public,  rltb 
few  exceptions,  and  to  require  that  all  n  Nt 
Ings  of  congressional  committees,  Inclv  ling 
conference  committees,  be  open  to  |  the 
public. 

Many  steps  are  needed — and  I  shall  not 
list  them — but  the  common  theme  In  t  1  of 
them  Is  greater  openness  to  discussion  uid 
criticism  and  more  candor  with  the  coi^uct 
of  the  people's  business. 

The  distinctive  marks  of  a  democracy  are 
Its  commitment  to  an  open  society  anj  the 
assumption  that  policy  can  be  improve  hf 
steady  public  examination  and  debate    At 
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the  very  least,  disclosure  should  be  the  rule, 
not  the  exception,  and  the  burden  should 
always  be  placed  on  the  government  to  Jus- 
tify denying  Information  to  the  people. 

MONET 

2.  The  Influence  of  money  In  politics 
should  be  reduced. 

People  will  have  confidence  In  their  g;ov- 
ernment  only  when  they  have  confidence  In 
the  manner  In  which  their  governmental 
leaders  are  chosen. 

Money  has  become  critically  important  In 
American  politics.  The  most  Important  fact 
about  political  campaigns  today  is  that  they 
are  frightfully  expensive.  Campaign  costs 
have  reached  the  stage  where  they  threaten 
the  llfeblood  of  the  democratic  system.  They 
simply  must  be  gotten  under  control.  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  1972  campaign  cost  over 
$400  million,  a  large  increase  over  the  1968 
level.  In  1970,  15  candidates  ran  In  Senate 
races  In  7  large  States.  11  of  the  15  were 
millionaires  and  all  of  the  seven  winners 
were  millionaires.  Millionaires  should  not 
have  an  edge. 

The  presence  of  mountains  of  cash,  unre- 
ported, and  spent  with  no  accounting,  was  a 
common  element  In  almost  every  aspect  of 
Watergate. 

Today,  90  percent  of  the  contributions 
made  to  political  candidates  come  from  only 
one  percent  of  the  population.  This  means, 
of  course,  that  a  small  number  of  wealthy 
people  have  the  potential  to  exert  dispro- 
portionate Influence. 

The  new  campaign  finance  reform  law  of 
1972  has  helped  reduce  the  excesses  of  our 
campaign  spending  practices,  but  a  whole 
new  series  of  steps  must  be  taken  to  protect 
the  Integrity  of  American  elections,  includ- 
ing: 

Sharp  limitations  on  the  size  of  individual 
gifts. 

Overall  limits  on  expenditures  for  a  given 
race. 

Complete  reporting  of  contributions  and 
expenditures. 

The  creation  of  a  toxigh,  independent  en- 
forcement agency  to  Insure  compliance. 

And  the  use  of  public  financing — perhaps 
to  match  private  contributions  up  to  $50 — 
to  absorb  some  of  the  tremendous  costs  of 
running  for  public  office. 

Only  with  these  reforms  will   the  influ- 
ence of  money  In  politics  be  reduced. 
Fowxa 

3.  The  concentration  of  power  In  the  Pres- 
ident should  be  reduced,  and  Congress 
should  be  restored  to  a  co-equal  branch  of 
government. 

Americans  Instinctively  dislike  placing  all 
power  in  one  person.  They  believe  that  gov- 
ernmental power  should  be  Jointly  possessed. 
A  mood  of  anxiety  has  gripped  this  coun- 
try about  the  expansion  of  Presidential 
Power  at  the  expense  of  the  Congress. 

I  do  not  make  this  charge  In  a  partisan 
sense.  It  Is  a  simple  fact  of  American  polit- 
ical history  that  over  a  period  of  decades 
more  and  more  power  has  concentrated  In 
the  Presidency.  There  are  many  reasons  for 
this;  not  the  least  is  the  passivity  of  the 
Congres.^.  Whatever  the  reasons,  the  results 
are  apparent: 

Presidents  assert  that  they  have  the  right 
to  spend  or  not  to  spend  money  that  the 
Congress  appropriates  if  they  believe  it  Is  In 
the  national  Interest. 

Presidents  assert  an  executive  privilege  as 
a  shield  for  Information  to  keep  information 
from  the  people — a  privilege  not  mentioned 
in  the  U.8.  Constitution. 

Without  consulting  the  Congress,  Presi- 
dents commit  American  troops  to  Korea, 
Cuba,  Lebanon,  Dominican  Republic,  Viet- 
nam. 

Presidents  make  commitments  pledging 
the  money  and  lives  of  Americans,  and  con- 
clude a  ten-year  war  by  executive  agreement. 
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This  concentration  of  power  in  the  Presi- 
dency is  not  what  the  Founding  Fathers  In- 
tended. They  Intended  for  the  Congress  to 
play  an  important  role  in  shaping  the  for- 
eign and  domestic  policies  of  the  nation.  In 
the  most  Important  decisions  of  government, 
those  involving  war  and  peace,  the  Founding 
Fathers  clearly  intended  to  deny  the  Presi- 
dent unrestrained  power. 

The  concern  over  the  amount  of  power  con- 
centrated in  the  Executive  cuts  across  party 
and  Ideological  lines.  Liberals  and  conserv- 
atives are  concerned.  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans are  concerned. 

The  present  Imbalance  In  our  system  of 
government  must  be  corrected,  not  alone  be- 
cause it  makes  a  sham  of  the  Constitution 

although  that  Is  sufficient  reason — but  also 
because  a  strong  and  Independent  role  for 
the  Congress  Is  the  best  hope  to  prevent  one- 
man  rule  In  the  most  Important  decisions 
government  makes. 

We  must  set  about  the  difficult  task  of 
restoring  the  balance.  Congress  must  tise 
fully  the  tools  it  has  long  possessed: 

The  pKJwer  to  oversee  and  Investigate; 

The  power  to  confirm  or  deny  appoint- 
ments of  certain  officials; 

1'he  power  of  the  purse; 

The  power  to  be  informed. 

The  essential  step  is  to  support  a  govern- 
ment of  shared  power. 

CONCLt7SION 

Theodore  Roosevelt  said  that  "The  govern- 
ment is  us;  we  are  the  government,  you  and 

Because  we  are  the  government  In  a  de- 
mocracy : 

We  should  not  be  deprived  of  power  be- 
cause we  can't  make  enormous  campaign 
contributions; 

We  should  not  be  subject  to  one  man  rule; 

We  should  not  be  denied  information. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said:  "The  will  of  the 
people  Is  the  only  legitimate  foundation  of 
any  government,  and  to  protect  its  free  ex- 
pression should  be  our  first  object."  He  was 
right  in  1801,  and  he  is  still  right  In  1973. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL  TO  IN- 
CREASE VETERAN'S  DISABIUTY 
COMPENSATION  RATES  BY  20  PER- 
CENT 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF   FLORniA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES' 
Tuesday,  March  12,  1974 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  increase 
the  rates  of  compensation  for  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans  and  their 
wives  and  children  by  20  percent. 

There  are  currently  over  2.2  million 
veterans  who  have  been  disabled  while 
fighting  our  Nation's  wars  and  who  re- 
ceive disability  payments  compensation 
for  the  loss  or  reduction  of  their  earning 
capacities  resulting  from  their  service- 
connected  injuries.  The  Vietnam  war  has 
added  364,500  wounded  veterans  with 
disabilities  to  those  of  prior  wars,  so  there 
is  renewed  need  to  emphasize  and  con- 
tinue this  program. 

Service-connected  disabled  veterans 
received  their  last  increase  in  compensa- 
tion on  August  1,  1972.  Unfortunately 
since  that  date,  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
has  reflected  a  continual  cost-of-living 
increase.  I  am  proposing  a  20-percent 
Increase  in  benefits  to  compensate  the 
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disabled  veteran  for  his  past  losses  in 
buying  power  due  to  inflation  plus  addi- 
tional amounts  to  reflect  future  consvimer 
price  increases  likely  to  occvu-  before 
legislation  such  as  this  is  enacted.  It  is 
not  always  possible  for  the  Congress  to 
legislate  increases  rapidly  enough  to 
keep  pace  with  inflation,  so  I  believe  it 
is  wise  to  provide  a  "cushion"  to  protect 
our  disabled  veterans,  who  are  already 
war  casualties,  from  also  becoming 
economic  casualties. 

The  bill  which  I  introduced  today 
provides  for  a  20-percent  increase  in  the 
basic  disability  compensation  rates.  In 
addition,  it  provides  for  a  20-percent 
increase  in  dependence  and  indemnity 
allowances  to  veterans  with  service - 
connected  disabilities  of  50  percent  or 
more.  Finally,  my  bill  provides  for  a 
20-percent  increase  in  awards  for  the  loss 
of  one  organ  or  extremity  under  section 
314  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  which 
has  not  been  increased  since  1952.  My  bill 
also  amends  section  314(k)  to  provide 
additional  compensation  for  loss  of  use 
of  a  lung  and  for  kidney  failure  requir- 
ing regularly  scheduled  dialysis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  vitally  important  that 
we  do  not  neglect  our  disabled  veterans 
who  have  so  valiantly  fought  for  our 
Nation  during  times  of  war.  We  should 
increase  their  benefits  to  keep  pace  with 
the  spiraling  inflation  which  particularly 
is  injurious  to  persons  on  fixed  incomes 
such  as  many  of  our  disabled  veterans. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  Congress  to 
join  me  in  support  of  this  legislation. 


SUPPORT  FOR  BILINGUAL 
EDUCATION 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF   COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^nVES 

Tuesday,  March  12,  1974 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  disturbed  that,  at  a  time  when  our 
Nation  is  becoming  increasingly  aware  of 
our  failures  in  meeting  the  educational 
needs  of  our  non-English-speaking  chil- 
dren, the  administration  is  trying  to  cut 
back  funding  for  bilingual  education. 
Only  $35  million  has  been  requested  un- 
der title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  the  main  source 
of  bilingual  education  moneys,  and  no 
funding  has  been  requested  for  the  bi- 
lingual provisions  of  the  Emergency 
School  Assistance  Act  and  none  for  bi- 
lingual teacher  training  under  the  Edu- 
cational Professions  Development  Act. 

This  Nation  has  come  a  long  way  since 
the  days  when  several  States  had  laws 
expressly  prohibiting  the  use  of  any  lan- 
guage other  than  English  as  media  for 
classroom  instruction.  A  growing  aware- 
ness of  the  value  of  other  cultures,  cul- 
minating in  the  enactment  of  the  Bilin- 
gual Education  Act  of  1968,  has  given  im- 
petus in  recent  years  to  efforts  to  provide 
our  non-English  speaking  students  with 
equal  educational  opportunities.  We 
made  a  firm  commitment  in  that  act, 
which  amended  title  VII  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  to 
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meet  the  needs  of  children  3  to  18  years 
of  age  who  have  limited  English-speak- 
ing ability  and  who  come  from  homes 
where  English  is  not  the  dominant  lan- 
guage. Title  VII  provides  money  in  the 
form  of  grants  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies for  the  implementation  and  develop- 
ment of  bilingual  programs,  and  its 
guidelines  encourage  the  instruction  of 
the  history  and  cultural  heritage  which 
reflects  the  value  systems  of  speakers  of 
both  languages  in  order  to  develop  the 
child's  self-esteem  and  a  legitimate  pride 
in  both  cultures. 

Although  Congress  clearly  intended 
more  than  a  token  effort,  authorizing 
$400  million  to  be  spent  over  a  6-year 
period,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
authorized  funds  have  been  expended  by 
the  administration. 

I  am  greatly  encouraged,  however,  by 
two  recent  steps  the  Congi-ess  is  taking 
to  meet  the  Federal  responsibility  to  as- 
sist States  in  coping  with  this  special 
educational  need.  Both  the  House  and 
Senate  Education  Committees,  in  their 
consideration  of  renewal  legislation  for 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act,  have  added  provisions  to 
strengthen  the  title  vn  biUngual  educa- 
tion effort.  H.R.  69  has  set  the  fiscal  year 
1975  authorization  level  for  title  VII  at 
$135  million.  This  effort  is  for  naught, 
though,  unless  we  can  insure  that  the 
programs  are  administered  effectively. 

For  this  reason,  I  especially  want  to 
commend  Chairman  Carl  Perkins  and 
the  General  Education  Subcommittee 
for  today  beginning  oversight  hearings 
on  Federal  bilingual  programs.  I  have 
submitted  testimony  for  consideration 
in  these  hearings  prepared  by  the  Chi- 
cano  education  project,  a  coalition  of 
some  of  the  many  groups  which  are  seek- 
ing through  legal  and  legislative  action 
to  improve  the  lot  of  Chicano  children 
in  Colorado. 

The  effectiveness  of  Federal  bilingual 
programs  is  of  great  concern  to  me  be- 
cause of  their  impact  on  the  large  num- 
ber of  Spanish-speaking  children  in 
Colorado.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
8,000  Chicano  students  in  my  State  who 
do  not  speak  English,  and  at  least  double 
that  number  who  lack  proficiency  in  Eng- 
lish for  their  grade  level.  Less  than  5 
percent  of  the  non-English-speaking 
students  are  being  reached  by  bilingual 
education  projects  on  the  elementary 
level  and  only  2  percent  at  the  high 
school  level.  The  dropout  rate  for  Chi- 
cano high  school  pupils  is  reported  at 
34.9  percent. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  in  a  re- 
cent report  foimd  similar  dismal  sta- 
tistics throughout  the  Southwest.  The 
Commission  found,  for  example,  that 
Spanish  language  and  Chicano  culture 
are  often  excluded  from  the  curriculums 
of  schools;  that  there  is  a  severe  scarcity 
of  Chicanos  as  school  board  members, 
superintendents,  teachers,  and  other  pro- 
fessional staff;  and  tragically  that  Chi- 
cano students  far  too  often  find  them- 
selves retained  in  grade,  placed  in  low- 
ability  groupings  or  designated  for  edu- 
cable  mentally  retarded  classes  as  a 
result  of  language  or  cultural  bias  in  the 
schools.  A  very  sad  example  of  the  latter 
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is  recounted  by  the  project  in  their  testi- 
mony: 

We  met  with  some  Chicano  high  school 
students  In  Montrose  last  week.  All  of  them 
were  special  education  students.  One  of  them 
had  been  a  special  education  student  since 
first  grade.  For  all  of  these  students  special 
education  was  a  road  to  faUure.  We  asked 
them  why  they  were  in  special  education  and 
they  said,  "Beceuse  we  are  slow,  because  we 
are  dumber  than  the  Anglos." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  educa- 
tional system  geared  only  to  English 
pushes  these  Spanish-speaking  young- 
sters further  and  further  behind,  under- 
mining their  self-respect  and  confidence, 
and  their  ability  to  function  successfully 
in  our  society. 

That  the  problem  is  not  limited  to 
Spanish-speaking  Americans  was  under- 
scored by  the  now-famous  decision  in  Lau 
V.  Nichols  where  the  Supreme  Court 
found  that  the  San  Francisco  school  sys- 
tem had  violated  the  national  origins 
provision  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
by  failing  to  equip  its  nearly  1,800  Chi- 
nese children  who  do  not  speak  English 
with  language  skills  which  would  enable 
them  to  profit  from  their  required  at- 
tendance at  school.  The  far-reaching  im- 
plications of  this  decision  are  obvious. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  favorable  consideration 
and  full  funding  for  all  legislation  that 
would  help  local  educational  agencies 
provide  a  meaningful  education  for  the 
non-English-speaking  students  of  our 
Nation. 


UNITED  STATES   HARMED   BY   BAN 
ON  RHODESIAN  CHROME 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  12,  1974 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  US. 
refusal  to  import  chrome  from  Rhodesia 
made  this  country  rely  on  Soviet  Russia 
as  its  major  .supplier  of  this  vital  mate- 
rial. Fortunately,  the  Congress  repealed 
this  ban  in  1971  with  the  adoption  of  the 
Byrd  amendment.  The  Senate  voted  re- 
cently to  reinstitute  this  ban  and  the  is- 
sue may  soon  come  before  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  United  States  needs 
chrome  for  its  key  manufacturing  in- 
dustries and  we  should  not  allow  our- 
selves to  become  dependent  on  the  So- 
viet Union  for  our  supply.  A  very  inform- 
ative article  revealing  how  a  policy  of 
banning  Rhodesian  chrome  has  been 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  appeared  in  the  March 
9,  1974,  issue  of  Human  Events.  I  enter 
the  article  by  columnist  Robert  S.  Al- 
len entitled  "Soviets  Profit  by  Boycott 
of  Rhodesian  Chrome"  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  : 

SoviE-rg  Profit  by  Boycott  of  Rhodesian 

Chrome 

(By  Robert  S.  Allen) 

The  d'^tente-obsessed  State  Department  is 
exerting  heavy  backstage  pressure  on  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  report 
out  a  bill  that  would  restore  Russia's  mo- 
nopoly of  .the  U.S.  supply  of  met.illurglcal 
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chrome — vital  In  the  production  of  pla  es, 
missiles  and  other  key  weapons. 

The  measure  was  unobstruslvely  appn  'ed 
several  months  ago  by  a  Foreign  Affairs  s  ib- 
commlttee  beaded  by  Rep.  Donald  Fr  ser 
(D.-Mlnn.),  and  the  State  Departmen  Is 
vigorously  trying  to  force  consideration  by 
the  full  House. 

Forcefully  resisting  this  undercover  d  Ive 
are  a  number  of  House  leaders — forer  Dst 
among  them  Representatives  Wayne  1  lya 
(D.-Ohlo),  chairman  of  the  Admlnlstra  on 
Committee  and  a  ranking  member  of  he 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  Robert  S  ces 
(D.-Fla.),  Appropriations  subconuni  ;ee 
chairman. 

Both  are  scathingly  blasting  the  leglsla  on 
as  a  highly  profltable  windfall  to  the  Sov    te. 

Says  Hays:  "The  only  thing  this  bill  rill 
do  Is  force  us  to  buy  chrome  from  Ruj  ;la, 
which  win  get  It  from  Rhodesia  and  chi  -ge 
xis  an  exorbitant  price  for  It.  The  Soviet  n- 
ion  has  been  getting  chrome  from  Rhod  sla 
for  a  long  time  and  totally  disregarding  he 
United  Nations  sanctions." 

Slkes.  making  the  same  charge,  decla  (s: 
"While  the  U.N.  sanctions  were  In  effect,  we 
paid  a  costly  premium  for  chrome,  mucl  of 
which  was  transshipped  from  Bhod^  ila 
through  Russia  to  the  U.S.  at  a  hands<  ne 
profit  to  the  Russians.  It  makes  no  s(  ise 
to  put  an  embargo  on  ourselves.  It  mt  tes 
no  sense  to  pay  a  costly  premium  out  of  he 
pockets  of  the  American  taxpayer.  Yet  thi  Is 
exactly  what  this  legislation  will  do  If  n- 
acted  Into  law." 

The  State  Department  detente-motlvi  ed 
bin  would  repeal  the  measure  put  thro  gh 
Congress  by  Sen.  Harry  Byrd  (Ind.-Va.)  In 
1971  abolishing  the  punitive  VJN.  embi  go 
against  Rhodesia.  The  department  stre  u- 
ously  opposed  Byrd's  precedent-setting  le  Is- 
latlon. 

Sponsors  of  the  State  Department's  re]  ?al 
bill  are  two  leading  supporters  of  the  det<  ite 
policy — Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey  (D.-Mln  .), 
and  Rep.  Donald  Fraser  (D.-Mlnn.),  ch  Ir- 
man  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  subcomml  ;ee 
that  quietly  approved  the  measure. 

Fraser.  an  ardent  McOovernlte  and.  ke 
Humphrey,  an  ultra-liberal  and  zealous  n- 
ternationallst.  Is  now  head  of  the  New-I  ;ft 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

Outcome  of  the  tense  backstage  strut  i^^ 
over  this  llttle-notlced  but  far-reaching  1  g- 
Islatlon  win  be  decided  In  the  House. 

After  a  long  battle  and  strenuous  lobby  ig. 
It  was  rammed  through  the  Senate  last  e- 
cember  In  the  closing  days  of  the  1973  sess  >n. 
The  State  Department  Is  now  aggressl'  ;ly 
trying  to  repeat  these  tactics  In  the  Hous« 

Directly  zeroing  In  on  that,  Rep.  SI  es 
bluntly  warned  that  if  the  bill  Is  to  be  e- 
feated,  that  will  have  to  be  done  In  be 
House. 

"It  has  already  been  approved  by  the  S  n- 
ate,"  he  pointed  out,  "so  If  we  are  to  prev  nt 
the  reinstatement  of  sanctions  Imposed  by 
the  U  Ji.,  which  had  adverse  and  highly  co!  ly 
effect  upon  our  country  and  which  wo  Id 
serve  no  useful  purpose  whatever,  we  '  111 
have  to  do  It  In  the  House. 

"We  must  have  no  Illusions  about  cxa(  ly 
what  this  legislation  does.  Under  It,  we  wo||ld 
again  become  dependent  on  Russia  for 
chrome  supply.  I  know  of  no  nation  on  ea 
that  would  cut  off  Its  supply  of  a  vital  {Aid 
strategic  material  from  a  friendly  coun  rj- 
and  place  Itself  at  the  mercy  of  an  ene  ly 
country  for  essential  defense  metals.  "  et 
that  Is  exactly  what  this  measure  will  dc 

"It  makes  no  sense  to  punish  our  frlei  ds 
and  reward  our  enemies.  It  makes  no  sens*  to 
place  ourselves  In  a  position  of  depende:  ce 
for  chrome  on  Soviet  whims.  The  House  of 
Representatives  must  make  forcefully  cl  ar 
to  the  U.N.  and  to  the  world  that  the  Unl  >d 
States  knows  how  to  place  Its  own  Interc  ts 
above  the  Interests  of  others." 
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Just  how  lucrative  the  United  Nations  em- 
bargo was  to  Russia  Is  graphically  shown  by 
the  following: 

Prior  to  these  sanctions — put  through  by 
the  votes  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  black  African 
and  Arab  countries — Rhodesia  was  the  largest 
U.S.  source  of  metallurgical  chrome.  This 
country  has  no  production  of  this  indispensa- 
ble ore  needed  for  the  manufacture  of  mili- 
tary aircraft,  missiles  and  nuclear  sub- 
marines. 

Following  the  embargo,  Russia  became  the 
principal  U.S.  supplier,  with  exports  soaring 
to  60  per  cent  of  this  country's  chrome  re- 
quirements. Simultaneously,  the  price  sky- 
rocketed from  $30  to  $72  a  ton. 

In  1971,  the  year  Sen.  Byrd's  measure  re- 
pealing the  sanctions  was  enacted,  Russian 
shipments  amounted  to  more  than  400,000 
tons — at  an  Increase  in  cost  to  U.S.  taxpayers 
of  more  than  $15  million. 

Since  adoption  of  the  Byrd  bill,  Rhodesia 
has  again  become  this  country's  main  sup- 
plier of  chrome — upwards  of  600,000  tons 
have  been  Imported. 

Sen.  Byrd,  citing  the  Indisputable  fact  that 
many  U.N.  member  countries  are  flagrantly 
disregarding  the  U.N.  embargo,  declared  that 
relmposlng  it  would  be  "senseless  and  self- 
destructive." 

"That  Just  wouldn't  be  sound  Judgment," 
maintains  the  Virginian.  "By  observing  the 
U.N.  sanctions,  the  U.S.  would  be  forced  to 
Import  Russian  chrome — a  perfectly  ridicu- 
lous situation  In  view  of  the  fart  that  the 
USSR  Is  our  major  military  threat.  Congress 
decisively  put  nn  end  to  that  ridiculous  and 
tmtenable  situation,  and  now  to  undo  that 
would  be  the  height  of  folly." 

Foreign  Affairs  committeemen  report  they 
are  being  literally  buttonholed  by  State  De- 
partment lobbyists  to  bring  out  the  chrome 
bill  for  a  House  vote. 

If  that  does  happen.  It's  possible  the  de- 
partment may  be  in  for  a  Jarring  surprise. 

The  House  might  defeat  the  measure. 

To  the  stvinned  astonishment  of  both  the 
White  House  and  the  State  Department, 
that's  what  happened  on  the  bill  to  give  a 
$1.5-blinon  "replenishment"  to  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Agency — the  "soft  loan" 
branch  of  the  World  Bank. 

In  1972,  the  Administration  had  no  diffi- 
culty putting  through  Congress  a  $900-mll- 
llon  "replenishment"  for  IDA.  To  dale,  the 
U.S.  has  provided  approximately  40  per  cent 
of  Us  more  than  $4-bllIlon  capital — which  is 
loaned  to  so-called  undeveloped  countries  on 
40-year  terms  at  minuscule  Interest  rates. 

But  this  time,  under  the  vigorous  leader- 
ship of  Rep.  H.  R.  Oross  (R.-Iowa) .  the  House 
revolted  and  killed  the  measure  by  a  margin 
of  more  than  100  votes. 

It's  entirely  within  the  realm  of  pa"?slbnity 
that  the  snme  upheaval  may  happen  on  the 
chrome  bHl.  In  the  House,  unlike  the  Senate, 
there  Is  widespread  bipartisan  distrust  of  the 
policy  of  detente  with  Russia. 
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SIMAS  KUDIRKA 


"h      HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12.  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  sev- 
eral occa.sions  recently  I  have  stood  on 
the  House  floor  and  spoken  of  the  plight 
of  Soviet  Lithuanian  Seaman  Simas  Ku- 
dlrka.  Imprisoned  in  Russia  for  seeking 
freedom  from  tyranny.  The  success  of 
my  efforts  to  free  Kudirka  depends 
largely  on  the  publicity  I  am  able  to  orig- 


inate, and  thus  the  amount  of  attention 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. In  this  behalf,  I  am  pleased  to 
submit  for  the  Record  the  following  ar- 
ticle concerning  our  legislative  efforts  to 
free  the  seaman,  published  by  the  Chi- 
cago Today  newspaper: 

Kremlin's  Fear 

Alexander  Solzhenltsyn's  arrest  and  sub- 
sequent deportation  clearly  reveals  the 
Kremlin's  fear  of  anyone  having  the  cour- 
nge  to  speak  out  against  the  Injustices  of 
the  Soviet  state. 

The  case  of  the  Lithuanian  would-be  de- 
fector Slmas  Kudtrka  ended  differently. 
During  his  trial  Kudirka.  In  an  eloquent 
appeal  for  the  freedom  of  his  homeland, 
denounced  the  court  as  an  Instrument  of  a 
foreign  government  responsible  for  the  mur- 
der of  many  Innocent  Individuals.  He  was 
sentenced  to  10  years  at  hard  labor. 

His  crime?  The  desire  to  leave  Soviet  tyr- 
anny. A.'  you  recall  Kudirka  Jumped  to  an 
American  ship  from  a  Soviet  one  with  the 
Intention  of  receiving  political  asylum. 

His  attempted  defection  was  frustrated 
by  our  own  bureacratlc  bungling.  Soviet  sea- 
men were  permitted  to  board  the  American 
ship  and  after  beating  Simas  senseless,  took 
him  away. 

The  State  Department,  which  was  deeply 
Involved  In  the  Incident,  apparently  hasn't 
taken  any  affirmative  action  to  right  this 
wroni?.  Finally  Congress  Is  taking  the  Ini- 
tiative. 

Sen.  Charles  Percy  In  the  Senate  and  Rep. 
Bob  Hanrahan  In  the  House  have  Introduced 
Resolution  420.  which  directs  the  President 
and  the  State  Department  to  take  all  pos- 
sible steps  to  attain  the  release  of  Slmas 
Kudtrka  and  his  family. 

The  passing  of  this  resolution  will  show 
both  to  the  world  community  In  general  and 
to  the  Kremlin  specifically  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  stand  firmly  behind  the  commit- 
ment to  uphold  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights. 

Jonas  Kuprys. 


MR.  CACCESE 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  12.  1974 

Mr.  FORS"5rrHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently had  the  honor  of  presenting  the 
Engineer  of  the  Year  Award  to  Louis  A. 
Caccese,  Palmyra,  N.J..  on  behalf  of 
President  Nixon.  This  is  the  second  yeai- 
in  a  row  that  a  resident  of  the  Sixth 
District  of  New  Jersey  has  received 
this  high  distinction.  Mr.  Caccese  was 
honored  for  his  efforts  to  preserve  ecol- 
ogy and  for  his  method  of  dredging  the 
Eielaware  River,  which  saves  taxpayei's 
$1   million   annually. 

Mr.  Caccese's  acceptance  speech  made 
February  15  during  Engineers'  Week  in 
the  Delaware  Valley  was,  I  believe,  most 
timely  and  of  interest  to  us  all.  I  am 
pleased  to  share  these  comments  with  my 
colleagues: 

Comments  or  Mr.  Caccese 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman — distinguished 
guests  on  the  dais — ladles  and  gentlemen — 
needless  to  say.  I  am  delighted  to  have  been 
selected  as  engineer  of  the  year  by  the 
engineering  community  of  this  area. 

Engineers'  week  Is  a  time  In  the  year  when 
we  engineers  point  proudly  to  our  technologl- 
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cal  accomplishments.  It  Is  also  a  time  when 
we  do  some  soul  searching  among  ourselves 
for  the  true  measure  of  the  discharge  of  our 
social  responsibility  to  society,  our  com- 
munity and  our  neighbors. 

It  is  easy  to  point  proudly  to  our  tech- 
nological progress  durtog  Engineers'  Week 
In  1974.  We  all  know  that  more  technological 
progress  has  been  made  In  this  20th  cen- 
tury than  was  achieved  In  all  prior  recorded 
times.  We  know  that  with  modern  medicine, 
with  recent  advancement  In  biomedical  en- 
gineering and  with  engineers'  escalating 
man's  environment  by  providing  more  water 
supply,  more  sanitary  facilities,  more  hospi- 
tals, more  housing  In  this  century  than  In 
aU  previous  time,  that  diseases  which  killed 
monarchs  In  former  years  have  now  been 
eradicated.  Ufe  expectancy  has  been  In- 
creased by  20  years  during  the  last  50  years. 
This  Is  a  bonus  we  are  all  enjoying. 

We  know  that  through  science,  engineer- 
ing, and  technology  we  have  learned  to  fly 
like  birds  during  this  century  and  can  now 
travel  through  space  at  25.000  miles  per  hour 
and  land  on  the  moon.  We  have — through 
technology— created  a  wondrous  new  energy 
jource — namely — nuclear  power.  We  have 
created  radio,  TV,  and  the  motor  vehicle.  The 
list  Is  endless,    (pause). 

We  have  had  a  veritable  technological  ex- 
plosion In  this  20th  century.  An  explosion 
which  has  given  each  of  us,  in  this  genera- 
tton,  a  quality  of  life  which  surpasses  the 
expectations  of  the  kings  of  former  genera- 
tions. ^     ^    ,. 

But  whUe  we  point  with  pride  to  tech- 
nological accomplishments— the  realization 
exists  that  many  problems  have  been  created 
along  the  way  which  cry  for  solution — 
(pause)  BO  complacency  because  of  past 
achievement  Is  not  sufficient. 

We  have  the  very  real  and  present  prob- 
lem of  supplementing  otir  energy  sources.  We 
have  not  properly  developed  our  coal  re- 
sources. 

We  have  not  solved  the  problems  of  solids 
waste. 

We  have  not  solved  sewage  sludge  prob- 
lems, and  many  ponutlon  problems.  We  have 
not  learned  to  significantly  recycle  and  reuse 
natural  resotirces.  The  extent  of  the  natural 
resource  problems  Is  Ulustrated  by  the  fact 
that,  we  In  America  with  6%  of  the  world's 
population  have  been  responsible  for  V4  of 
the  world's  annual  consumption  of  natural 
resources.  The  very  morality — or  Immoral- 
ity— of  such  consumption  rates  Is  cause  for 
concern,  (pause) 

Of  considerable  concern  to  economists,  and 
a  challenge  to  engineers  as  well  as  to  labor 
and  Industry,  Is  the  fact  that  our  per  capita 
production  in  the  UJ3.  has  slipped  to  6th 
place  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world.  As 
you  know,  per  capita  production  Is  the  true 
measure  of  a  society's  economic  health, 
(pause) 

Despite  ovir  progress  and  achievements  and 
despite  the  problems  to  be  solved  we  have 
gone  through  a  period  where  engineers, 
scientists,  and  technology  in  general  have 
been  In  disrepute.  In  fact,  this  view  was  very 
well  summarized  in  the  National  Observer 
recently  when  they  quoted  Dr.  WUllam 
Walsh  Hagerty,  president  of  Drexel  university 
and  one  of  otir  engineers  of  the  year,  when 
he  said  "at  the  very  time  that  a  new  and 
more  highly  sophisticated  level  of  tech- 
nology is  needed — a  great  wave  of  disillu- 
sionment about  the  application  of  scientific 
knowledge  has  swept  the  country,"  similarly 
Senator  Frank  Moss  who  is  chairman  of  a 
technological  committee  In  the  Senate  ex- 
pressed the  same  view  when  be  said  last 
December  "there  U  now  a  powerful  anti- 
science  and  anti-technoloffy  movement  in 
American  todety  and  to  aome  degree  in 
Congress." 

This  declining  popularity  of  technology 
bas  bad  Its  effect  on  engineering  school  en- 
rollment—enrollments have  declined  in  re- 
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cent  years  despite  the  fact  that  the  engi- 
neering graduate  consistently  receives  more 
Job  offers — and  higher  pay — thtm  his  fellow 
graduates.  The  engineering  societies  address 
themselves  to  this  problem  during  engineers' 
week. 

There  are  engineer  week  activities  which 
are  designed  to  make  yoving  people  and  high 
school  guidance  counsellors  aware  of  the 
challenges  and  the  opportunities  In  the  field 
of  engineering.  These  activities  are  listed 
In  the  flyers  at  your  place,  (wave  flyer) 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  discuss  the 
year  round  ETSCO  program  for  young  people 
and  sundry  other  activities.  However,  as  typi- 
cal of  the  endeavors  for  our  young  people, 
I  recently  was  privileged  to  participate  In  the 
creation  of  a  non-profit  corporation  by  the 
Philadelphia  Chapter  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineers.  The  purpose  of  this 
corporation  Is  to  place  and  train  the  disad- 
vantaged youth  who  otherwise  cannot  get  a 
start  m  a  technical  career.  /  refer  to  these 
activities  to  confirm,  that  we  can  rightly  and 
proudly  conclude  that  our  engineering  com- 
munity is  vxyrking  hard  at  discharging  their 
social  responsibility  to  the  youth  of  our  com- 
munity. 

However,  during  this  engineers'  week,  I 
want  to  propound  the  question  as  to  whether 
our  technical  societies  and  engineering  com- 
munity have  responded  sufficiently  to  the 
other  chanenges  In  our  region.  To  use  one 
example — I,  as  an  engineer  associated  with 
public  works  despair  at  our  public  works 
dilemma  and  our  Increasing  InabUlty  to 
bring  many  needed  and  worthwhile  projects 
In  the  public  works  field  to  completion.  I 
refer  to  such  delayed  projects  as : 

1-95 — here — despite  the  expenditures  of 
over  two  hundred  million  dollars — this  ex- 
pressway through  the  city  stUl  Is  not  com- 
plete. Controversy  has  brought  segments  of 
1-95  to  a  standstill.  Its  full  completion  Is 
years  away  and  cannot  now  be  forecast.  The 
faUure  to  complete  1-95  has  had  the  second 
generation  affect  of  suspending  further  prog- 
ress on  the  Great  Penns  Landing.  Financial 
Institutions  won't  provide  financing  untu 
1-95  completion  In  acceptable  form  can  be 
foreseen.  Consequently  It  Is  almost  a  cer- 
tainty that  a  complete  Penns  Landing — de- 
spite the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  public  funds — wUl  not  be  available  for  the 
Bicentennial.  I  compliment  the  recent  steps 
of  Highway  Commissioner  Kassab  and  Mayor 
Rlzzo  to  at  least  move  this  project  through 
the  Society  HUl  area. 

The  lack  of  1-95  Is  also  having  a  second 
generation  affect  on  Philadelphia  Interna- 
tional Airport.  TTie  $150,000,000  airport  ex- 
pansion Is  well  underway  but  the  potential 
benefits  therefrom  are  threatened  because  of 
the  InabUlty  to  complete  1-95  and  thereby 
provide  proper  access  to  the  airport. 

In  the  field  of  bridges — we  see  the  com- 
pleted Betsy  Ross  Bridge  at  Brldesburg — a 
fine  structure — buUt  at  the  cost  of  approxi- 
mately a  hundred  million  doUars  of  public 
funds  but  destined  to  be  of  no  use  for  a 
ntimber  of  years  because  of  unresolved  ap- 
proach problems.  Similarly,  the  much  needed 
Glrard  Point  Bridge  which  would  reUeve  some 
of  the  congestion  on  the  Penrose  Avenue 
Bridge  and  which  has  cost  mUllons  of  dol- 
lars— Is  practically  complete — but  cannot  be 
of  any  use  because  of  unresolved  approach 
problems. 

We  have  a  limerick  nuclear  generating 
station  which  has  been  engineered  and  sited. 
However,  never  ending  impediments  to  its 
completion  are  occurring  whUe  the  energy 
crisis  is  ever  ascending.  I  am  pleased  to  ap- 
plaud the  recent  efforts  of  Mayor  Rlzzo  and 
his  energy  committee  to  get  this  project  off 
dead  center. 

You  know  Lee  Everett,  president  of  Phila- 
delphia Electric  Company  and  our  engineer 
of  the  year  In  1972,  has  promised  that  If  he 
Is  permitted  to  complete  limerick — and  In- 
stitute his  other  plans — that  he  wUl  free  this 
area  of  any  dependence  on  petroleum  within 
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the  next  ten  years.  This  will  also  save  ap- 
proximately 25,000,000  bbls  of  petroleum  per 
year  which  Is  more  than  enough  petroleum  to 
heat  all  the  homes  in  the  Delaware  Valley. 
This  Is  proof  that — "engineering — Is  our 
greatest  energy  resource" — this  Is  the  engi- 
neers' week  slogan  for  1974. 

In  the  field  of  water  resources,  I  can  point 
to  the  inability  to  initiate  construction  of  a 
project  such  as  Tocks  Island  Dam  which  will 
be  so  important  to  this  region  when  the 
flood  as  occurred  In  1955  repeats  Itself,  In 
that  instance,  lives  were  lost.  This  was  far 
more  Important  than  the  35  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  flood  damage  which  resulted. 

Similarly,  a  repetition  of  the  drought  of 
the  summer  of  1965,  which  caused  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  to  declare  an 
emergency  because  of  the  threat  to  Dela- 
ware Valley's  water  supply  will  have  a  more 
severe  Impact  In  today's  situation. 

It  will  be  an  unnecessary  tragedy  If  con- 
struction of  this  Tocks  Island  Dam  wUl  only 
take  place  on  the  basis  of  a  natural  disaster 
such  as  a  major  flood  or  drought.  The  failure 
to  promptly  construct  Tocks  Island  Dam 
may  be  a  contribution  to  a  future  "water 
crisis"  Just  as  past  complacency  contributed 
to  our  present  "energy  crisis." 

If  time  permitted — I  could  add  other  Im- 
portant projects  In  this  region  to  the  list  of 
delayed  projects,  for  example,  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  Canal  enlargement,  a  project 
with  which  I  am  associated.  $100,000,000  of 
public  funds  has  been  spent  on  this  project. 
Its  completion  Is  now  5  years  late  and  the 
date  upon  which  the  fuU  project  may  be 
used  cannot  be  accurately  predicted. 

It  Is  worthwhile  to  ask  how  have  we  man- 
aged to  so  frustrate  our  efforts  despite  ex- 
penditures of  vast  sums  of  money.  First,  we 
have  ovir  bureaucratic  problems  to  contend 
with.  Our  bureaucracy  has  gotten  so  large 
that  we  have  lost  decisiveness  and  have  lost 
accountability — and  ovir  bureaucracy  Is  get- 
ting larger.  During  the  last  10  years  the  total 
national  work  force  Increased  by  12%  while 
the  government  work  force  Increased  by  19*:^  . 
The  WaU  Street  Journal  reports  that  at  this 
rate  of  growth  everyone  wlU  be  working  for 
the   government  within   76  years.    (Pause.) 

Secondly,  we  have  those  who  are  dedicated 
to  .Tero  progress  and  who  capltsdlze  on  any 
disfavor  with  a  project — or  with  technology — 
to  create  controversy  and  stop  progress. 
These  people  seem  to  believe  that  if  progress 
can  be  halted — the  quality  of  their  life  will 
be  assured — and  that  life  on  their  plateau 
will  continue  to  be  enjoyable.  Such  a  view- 
point Ignores  the  realities  of  the  social 
consequences  of  insufficient  goods,  insuffi- 
cient energy,  economic  recession  and  unem- 
ployment. 

And  thirdly — In  our  concern  for  environ- 
ment we  permit  ourselves  to  forget  that 
there  is  more  to  environment  than  Just  land, 
sea  and  air.  Environment  Includes  progress, 
power  plants,  pujlic  works.  Jobs — and  all 
those  things  that  are  stiU  paramount  to  the 
quality  of  life  of  the  mass  of  our  citizens. 

The  problems  of  controversy,  suspended 
completion,  and  deferred  progress  on 
projects  impor+^nt  to  our  region  require 
resolution.  I  suggest  that  our  technical 
societies  and  engineering  community  are: 

a.  Well  equipped  to  understand  the  prob- 
lems and  issues  Involved,  are 

b.  Well  equipped  to  propose  solutions,  and 

c.  That  we  therefore  have  an  obligation  to 
inject  ourselves  Into  the  decision  making 
process  to  force  progress.  It  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient discharge  of  responsibUity  to  our  com- 
munity to  be  complacent  with  engineering 
expertise,  whUe  we  abdicate  responsibUltles 
to  Influence  final  decisions  on  important 
wOTks  to  those  who  are  less  informed. 

We  engineers  must  be  effective  as  citizens 
as  weU  tks  professionals.  We  must  be  more 
effective  at  the  decision  making  levels 
whether  they  be  corporate,  political,  or  leg- 
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Islatlve.  We  must  become  more  InvolveJ  with 
the  social  consequnces  of  our  englo  erlng 
projects.  Our  engineering  societies  urg    this. 

The  American  Society  of  Civil  ~ 
are  urging  their  chapters  to  have 
on   controversial   matters   with   the 
present — rather  than  having  meetings 
enffineera  talk  only  to  engineers. 

LAst  month  the  National  Society  o 
fessional  Engineers  stated  that  "En 
involvement — at  highly  visible  lev 
the  name  of  the  game  for  1974." 

The  consulting  engineers  council  ha  e 
pressed  the  same  view  and  Fortune 
zine  summed  it  all  up  when  they  saU 
gineers  have  to  adopt  a  grander  via 
their  fobs." 

We  engineers  should  all  Join  In  tb 
of  developing  a  program  of  Involvemi 
our  technical  societies  and 
munlty  to  bring  our  expertise,  effort 
Influence  to  bear  to  attain  completl 
projects  which  are  of  vital  Import  1 
region. 

1974  is  the  year  for  Involvement.  Thi 
ergy  crisis"  has  made  us  all  sensitive 
fact  that  we  do  not  have  limitless  lAalth. 
The  "energy  crisis"  has  been  a  aoberii  j  in- 
fluence.  We  realize  now  that  progress  must 
be  made.  Progress  must  be  made  t^tli  • 
proper  appreciation  of  community 
and  the  environment. 

We  cannot  indulge  ourselves  with 
placency  of  past  achievements  nor  th 
ury  of  permitting  progress  to  come  to 
because  controversy  Is  encountered. 
is  essential!  (pause) 

I  know  that  the  task  may  be 
the  time  may  be  short — the  task  may 
ours  to  complete — but  nevertheless, 
not  free  to  refrain  from  the  attempt. 
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VERMONT  TAKES  A  NOVEL 


PROACH  TO  HEALTH  INSURi  NCE 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL, 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATlfES 
Tuesday,  March  12.  1974 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  whll  the 
Congress  carefully  considers  varioi  i  al- 
ternative proposals  for  a  natioi  nride 
health  insurance  policy,  the  (  reen 
Mountain  State  of  Vermont  looks  at  a 
State-financed  compulsory  health  l4sur 
ance  for  all  its  residents. 

I  heartily  recommend  to  my  collelgues 
the  following  article  as  it  appearfd  in 
the  Boston  Globe: 

(From  the  Boston  Globe,  Jan.  27,  lOf] 

VEKMONT   WETCHS  COMPtJlJSORY   Heavh 
iNSlrSANCE 

(By  Richard  A.  Knox) 

MoNTPEUJx. — Up  here  in  the  Green  lloun 
tain  State,  a  panel  of  citizens  and  1  salth 
leaders  Is  currently  mulling  over  a  fa  -out, 
radical      Idea:      state-financed     comp  Isory 
health  Insurance  of  all  Vermonters. 

Are  they  serious?  Yes,  Indeed.  Impltlent 
with  what  Is  referred  to  hereabouts  ai  Fed- 
eral foot-dragging  on  national  health  istir- 
ance,  and  armed  with  a  disarming  "wh;  not 
attitude,  the  governor's  Ck>inmlsslo  on 
Medical  Care  Is  apparently  taking  thf  idea 
In  all  earnest  uess. 

This  la  not  to  say  there  aren't  thosl  who 
retain  a  healthy  Yankee  skepticism  ,bout 
the  probable  financial  burden.  Afte  the 
treasury-busting  inflation  touched  <  f  by 
Medicaid  and  Medicare,  does  any  statt  have 
the  wherewithal  to  finance  uiUversal  health 
coverage  for  Its  citizens? 

Then.  too.  Vermont  Is  not  exactly  alCali- 
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fomla — where  Sen.  George  Mosconl,  a  San 
Francisco  Democrat,  Introduced  a  compuI« 
sory  health  Insurance  bUl  that  Inspired  the 
governor's  commission  here. 

Vermont  is  small  (population  444.000)  and 
has  little  native  industry  to  fortify  Its  tax 
base.  Moreover,  the  Individual  Vermonter  la 
already  heavily  burdened  with  taxes. 

Lee  Webb,  a  faculty  member  at  Ooddard 
College.  In  a  recent  monograph  on  "The 
Swindling  of  the  Average  Taxpayer."  notes 
that  "Vermonters  pay  the  highest  combined 
state  and  local  taxes  per  $1000  of  personal 
Income  of  any  other  state."  (Massachusetts 
doesn't  even  make  the  top  10  states  in  terms 
of  per  capita  tax  burden.) 

Eric  Holt,  an  economist  working  on  the 
compulsory  health  msurance  proposal  for 
the  commission,  thinks  that  the  state's  tax 
system  Is  so  regressive — meaning  that  the 
poor  and  middle-class  pay  a  higher  percen- 
tage of  their  Income  In  taxes  than  the 
wealthy — that  top-to-bottom  tax  reform 
would  have  to  precede  any  health  insurance 
scheme. 

All  this  doesn't  dishearten  Dr.  Robert  B. 
Aiken,  Vermont's  forceful  former  health 
commissioner,  who  urged  the  health  Insur- 
ance Idea  on  the  commission  several  weeks 
ago. 

Aftmr  sending  copies  of  Mosconi's  Califor- 
nia bill  to  the  18  other  commission  members, 
Aiken  delivered  tbem  a  challenge:  "If  I 
asked  everybody  In  this  room  whether  every 
Vermont  citizen  has  a  right  to  adequate 
health  coverage,  you'd  all  say  yes,"  he  said. 
"Well,  let's  put  our  money  where  our  moutli 
is.  If  we  don't  believe  In  such  a  right,  then 
let's  say  so." 

In  an  Interview  last  week  Aiken,  who  Is 
now  health  adviser  to  Gov.  Thomas  P.  Sal- 
mon, explained  that  his  Intent  was  "not 
so  much  to  endorse  compulsory  health  In- 
sturance  as  to  force  the  issue  of  discussing 
It.  This  Is  the  kmd  of  thing  we  ought  to  be 
discussing." 

A  8ul>committee  was  duly  appointed,  and 
the  commission's  staff  set  to  work  trying  to 
figure  out  how  much  money  cturently  flows 
through  the  Vermont's  health  care  system, 
and  where  It  comes  from. 

The  figures  are  enlightening.  The  staff  esti- 
mates that  Vermonters  now  spend  a  whop- 
ping tl35  million  annually  for  health  care. 

As  a  "very  conservative"  estimate,  at  least 
one  out  of  every  four  Vermont  health  care 
dollars  comes  not  from  health  Insurance 
companies,  Medicaid.  Medicare,  Workmen's 
Compensation,  Veterans  Admmistration  or 
other  third-party  coverage — but  directly 
from  the  patients'  own  pockets.  This  Is  the 
part  that  no  Insurance  plan  or  government 
program  currently  covers. 

Taken  altogether  the  $185  million  aggre- 
gate cost  means  that  11  percent  of  Ver- 
monters' disposable  Income  is  spent  on  medi- 
cal care. 

Out  of  every  dollar  of  disposable  Income 
In  Vermont,  about  four  cents  find  their  way 
to  hospitals  and  three  cents  to  the  state's 
978  doctors.  The  rest  Is  split  among  nursing 
homes,  dentists,  drugs.  Insurance  company 
profits  and  expenses,  and  so  forth. 

Nationally  the  average  citizen  spends  eight 
cents  out  of  every  dollar  in  health  care. 

The  citizens  of  Vermont  already  appear  to 
be  spending  a  portion  of  their  income  on 
health  substantial  enough — about  $413  per 
person  per  year — to  buy  them  all  a  hand- 
some comprehensive  health  Insurance  pack- 
age. 

Another  selling  point  of  »  state-funded 
health  Insurance  program  is  that,  well-de- 
signed. It  would  give  the  state  control  over 
the  flow  of  those  185  million  health  care  dol- 
lars. Basically,  this  is  what  the  governor's 
commission  Is  supposed  to  be  about:  sug- 
gesting new  mechanl-sms  to  regulate  and 
curb  health  costs. 

But  there  Is  a  small  problem  getting  from 
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here  to  there.  As  long  as  health  care  la 
financed  piecemeal  out  of  commercial  in- 
surance. Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield.  Medic- 
aid, Medicare,  other  government  programs 
and  Individual  consumers'  pockets,  the  total 
cost  Is  well-bidden.  This  gives  the  Individual 
Vermonter  the  Uluslon  that  the  total  is  not 
so  burdensome — though  this  Is  a  vanishing 
illusion. 

F^innellng  all  health  expenditures  through 
a  state  Insurance  program,  however,  would 
make  the  true  cost  visible  In  the  most  pam- 
ful   possible  way — through  the  tax  system. 

According  to  the  "rough  and  dirty"  cal- 
culations made  by  the  commission  staff, 
financing  the  state's  health  system  at  its 
current  level  would  require  an  increase  in 
state  taxes  averaging  seven  percent. 

As  the  story  goes,  when  these  figures  were 
presented  to  the  subcommittee,  the  mem- 
bers— a  collection  mostly  of  lawyers  and  doc- 
tors who  represent  Vermont's  small  upper- 
middle  class — did  some  fast  mental  figuring 
and  were  horrified  at  what  seven  percent  In 
additional  taxes  might  mean  on  the  basis  of 
their  incomes. 

One  observer  says  the  compulsory  Insur- 
ance Idea  died  "right  then  and  there." 

Aiken,  its  perpetrator,  concedes  that  "the 
figures  are  shocking." 

The  former  health  commissioner  was  only 
momentarily  shaken,  however.  "This  doesn't 
discourage  me,"  be  said.  "My  reaction  Is  that 
If  this  Is  so  expensive,  then  alright,  what 
we're  really  saying  Is  that  we  can't  afford  the 
current  health  care  system.  So  you  see  what 
you  can  afford  and  water  It  (the  plan)  down 
to  that  level.  Or  you  go  the  other  way  and 
set  up  a  structure  that  reduces  the  costs  and 
then  see  what  you  can  afford." 

This  may  appear  to  put  the  governor's 
commission  back  to  square  one — but  with  the 
difference  that  It  may  be  more  enlightened  as 
to  what  its  task  is.  Said  James  Guest,  a  com- 
mission member  and  the  state's  33-year- 
old  insurance  commissioner:  "This  health 
Insurance  proposal  Isn't  a  fruitless  exercise 
if  It  helps  us  get  a  better  focus  on  what 
needs  to  be  controlled." 

In  getting  control  of  health  costs,  the  cur- 
rent thinking  here  Is  that  the  commission 
will  recommend  creation  of  a  state  health 
authority — a  superagency  that  would  create 
and  consolidate  Vermont's  regulatory  pow- 
ers over  hospitals,  doctors,  nursing  homes 
and  the  rest  of  the  health  industry.  The  au- 
thority's broad  mandate  would  Include  con- 
trols on  health  care  cost  and  quality,  and  the 
construction  of  new  facilities  or  expansion  of 
old  ones. 

Something  along  these  lines  is  the  subject 
of  recently  Introduced  Federal  legislation 
that  would  pull  together  health  planning, 
price  controls  and  perhaps  even  quality- 
control  measures  Into  state  or  regional  health 
"commissions." 

Fortunately  for  Vermont,  the  state  already 
has  a  running  start  on  Identifying  its  most 
serious  medical  care  problems,  to  a  degree 
unmatched  elsewhere  in  the  nation.  In  1969 
a  statewide  data  system  was  set  up  to  monitor 
detailed  aspects  of  health  care  In  13  hospital 
service  areas  encompassmg  the  state's  251 
towns. 

The  data  system  has  uncovered  some  star- 
tling discrepancies  In  the  amount  of  medical 
care  delivered  to  different  regions.  For  In- 
stance, some  areas  consume  twice  as  much 
medical  care  per  person  than  others — with 
the  most  care  going  to  the  highest-Income 
areas. 

Native  Vermonters  see  physicians  only  half 
as  often  as  non-natives — which  may  reflect 
in  part  the  state's  incomes,  class  and  urban- 
rural  cleavages. 

The  cost  of  an  X-ray  In  Vermont  can  vary 
as  much  as  400  percent,  the  cost  of  an  electro-, 
cardiogram  by  600  percent,  laboratory  tests 
by  700  percent. 

Rates  of  specific  kinds  of  surgery  vary 
enormously:  the  probability  that  an  mdlvld- 
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ual  will  have  had  a  tonsillectomy  ranges 
from  16  percent  in  one  area  to  66  percent  in 
another  not  far  away. 

Such  wide  variations  In  medical  care  ac- 
cessibility and  cost  and  In  physician  behavior 
clearly  imply  that  some  Vermonters  are  re- 
ceiving too  much  of  some  kinds  of  medical 
care,  while  others  receive  far  too  little. 

Furthermore,  Vermont's  poorer  counties  are 
subsidizing  the  medical  care  of  Its  richer 
ones. 

As  one  commission  member  remarked,  It 
may  be  that  through  such  data  Vermont  hsts 
•  better  idea  of  what  Its  health  delivery 
problems  are  than  virtually  any  other  state 
In  the  union. 

The  problem  now  Is  to  decide  what  the 
state  can  do  about  those  problems — and  what 
It  can  rely  on  the  Federal  government  to  do. 


CONGRESSMAN  BOLLING  V7RITES 
ON  "COMMITTEES  IN  THE  HOUSE" 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREKKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1974 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Committees,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  an 
excellent  compendium  of  articles  on 
"Changing  Congress:  The  Committee 
System,"  from  the  January  1974  issue  of 
the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  Science.  Among  this  compendi- 
um is  "Committees  in  the  House"  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Committees,  Mr.  Bolling 
of  Missouri.  It  has  been  my  distinct 
pleasure  and  honor  to  work  with  Chair- 
man BoLLiNC  on  the  select  committee 
and  I  am  pleased  to  place  excerpts  from 
his  very  knowledgeable  and  perceptive 
article  in  the  Record.  His  article  Is  both 
an  example  of  the  excellence  of  this 
compendium  and  Is  in  itself  a  first-rate 
discussion  of  the  history  and  role  of  the 
House  committees. 

The  article  follows: 
(Reprinted  from  the  Annals  of  the  American 

Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 

PbUadelpbla,  vol.  411  (January  1974)  ] 
CoMicrrrxEs  in  tbs  House 

(By  RlCHAaO  BOIXING) 

The  United  States  Hovise  of  Representa- 
tives should  be  the  most  vigorous  institution 
of  the  federal  government.  Its  election  every 
two  years  provides  a  representative  form  of 
government.  Its  Constitutional  authority  to 
raise  revenues  offers  a  means  of  control  over 
federal  activity  and  keeps  the  historic  power 
to  tax  m  a  body  responsive  to  the  people.  Its 
legislative  responsibilities  enable  the  House 
to  set  national  policy  objectives  and  to 
determine  that  which  Is  legal  or  Ulegal.  Its 
Urge  membership  enables  the  country's  legis- 
lature to  develop  the  Issue  expertise  a  smaller 
body  cannot.  Finally,  the  diversity  and  hu- 
mamty  of  the  House — Its  common  touch — 
provide  citizens  with  access  to  the  federal 
establishment  and  remind  us  all  that  our 
national  government  is  made  up  of  real  peo- 
ple, not  simply  white  buildings  and  tax  re- 
turns. The  House  of  Representatives  should 
be  the  forge  of  democracy.' 

Yet,  today,  the  House  Is  not  the  vigorous 
institution  It  should  be.  It  does  not  occupy. 
as  It  once  did,  a  commanding  place  in  the 
American  scheme  of  government.  Hampered 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

by  decentralized  authority,  lacking  Informa- 
tional resources,  stymied  by  obsolete  rules 
and  denying  the  Speaker  his  rightftil  tools, 
the  House  of  Representatives  cannot  do  its 
Job.  It  is  stUl,  sadly,  out  of  order. 

THE   COMMITTEES 

Central  to  the  operation  of  the  House  la 
the  committee  system.  The  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  Rules  Committee  and 
Vice-chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Committees,  Representative  Dave  Martin  of 
Nebraska,  called  committees  "the  heart  and 
soul  of  the  legislative  process."'  Woodrow 
Wilson's  famous  dictum  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  sits  not  for  serious  discus- 
sion, but  to  sanction  the  conclusions  of  Its 
committees,  remains  generally  true.*  At  pres- 
ent the  House  conducts  Its  business  via 
twenty-one  standing  committees.  These  com- 
mittees— which  vary  in  size  but  average 
thirty-three  members — enable  the  House  to 
split  up  Its  work  and  concentrate  on  a  variety 
of  Issues.  Such  division  of  labor  and  its  ac- 
companying specialization  have  helped  the 
House  meet  modem  legislative  demands. 
They  also  have  helped  to  keep  the  Institution 
from  becoming  captive  of  the  executive 
branch.  In  addition,  committees  have  cre- 
ated entry  points  or  gateways  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  those  wishing  to  affect 
government.  They  have  become  vehicles  for 
the  advancement  of  members'  Interests  and 
careers. 

As  does  the  House,  Itself,  committees  have 
had  a  long  and  fascinating  history.  In  the 
earliest  Congresses  the  House  relied  upon 
select  committees  for  the  consideration  of 
legislation.  At  that  time  the  House  would 
resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  decide  upon  a  bill's  general  prin- 
ciples, whereupon  a  select  committee  would 
be  established  to  settle  details  and  draft  the 
final  product.  By  1800,  after  five  Congresses 
had  met,  only  four  standing  committees  ex- 
isted: of  these,  only  one  was  a  legislative 
committee.  This  conunittee — Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce — was  established  in  1795 
and  is  now  the  oldest  standing  committee  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  was 
created  In  1802,  the  Judiciary  Committee  in 
1813  and  the  Agriculture  Committee  In  1820. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  was  not  es- 
tablished until  1865.  nor  the  modern  Rules 
Committee  until  1885.  By  1900  the  House  had 
fifty-eight  standing  committees:  by  1930  it 
had  sixty-seven  such  committees.  Some  of 
these,  such  as  the  Commltee  on  Pacific  Rail- 
roads and  the  Committee  on  Woman  Stif- 
frage,  hare  disappeared.  Others,  such  as  the 
Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds 
and  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  have 
become  subcommittees  of  committees  or  have 
merged  with  other  committees.  In  1946,  when 
the  House  last  reorganized  its  commltee  sys- 
tem, forty-eight  conunlttees  were  reduced 
In  number  to  nineteen.  In  1958  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  was  created: 
nine  years  later  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  OfBcial  Conduct  was  established.  This 
raised  the  number  of  standing  committees  in 
the  House  to  twenty-one. 

The  present  conunittee  system,  however, 
falls  the  House  of  Representatives  In  four 
ways:  (1)  the  system  cripples  the  Speaker 
by  denying  him  operational  leadership  of  the 
House;  (2)  the  system  neither  receives,  util- 
izes nor  generates  adequate  information:  (3) 
the  committee  system  does  not  consider  the 
economy  from  a  macroeconomic  point  of 
view:  and  (4)  It  does  not  facilitate  coordi- 
nated policies,  nor  does  it  coordinate  emerg- 
ing Issues,  because  the  Jurisdictions  of  House 
committees  are  outdated.  The  faUlure  of  the 
modern  House  to  provide  vigorous  national 
leadership  stems  directly  from  these  four 
shortcomings.  No  corporate  board  of  directors 
would  permit  a  company  to  operate  with  out- 
moded organization  or  without  central  direc- 
tion, adequate  Information  or  economic  In- 
tegrity. Yet,  that  Is  what  the  House  of  Rep- 
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resentatlves  Is  doing.  Who  Is  to  blame  far 
the  disarray?  The  435  men  and  women  who 
sit  in  the  House  as  representatives.  They  are 
responsible  for  the  resulting  drift  and  decay 
of  the  House.  These  Individuals — who,  by  and 
Isu'ge,  are  honest,  diligent  and  capable  peo- 
ple— must  now  restore  the  institution  in 
which  they  serve.  What  is  needed  Is  self-dis- 
cipline and  hard  work. 

A    HOUSE    IN    TKANSmON 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  changed 
before;  it  can  do  so  again.  No  Immutable  rules 
or  customs  exist,  because  the  House  Is  a  dy- 
namic institution.  In  times  past  Speakers 
have  appointed  committee  chairmen;  legis- 
lative committees  have  appropriated  funds; 
seniority  has  been  discarded — Indeed,  the  sys- 
tem of  seniority  was  not  fully  developed  until 
after  the  turn  of  the  century;  a  freshman 
member  has  been  named  Speaker;  '  and  party 
caucuses  have  ruled  supreme.  Precedents 
such  as  these  Indicate  that  the  House  is  ca- 
pable of  significant  changes. 

For  example,  the  Speaker,  when  a  Demo- 
crat, now  sits  on  his  party's  committee  which 
makes  committee  assignments  for  Democratic 
members.  This  party  committee  is  a  focus  of 
power  in  the  House.  Moreover,  the  Committee 
on  Rules  no  longer  obstructs  the  Speaker, 
who  also  benefits  from  new  Democratic  Cau- 
cus rules  which  strengthen  subcommittees  at 
the  expense  of  full  committees  and  their 
chairmen.  Thus,  the  present  Speaker,  Carl  Al- 
bert of  Oklahoma,  occupies  a  stronger  post 
than  his  predecessor.  Representative  John 
McCormack  of  Massachusetts. 
The  Speaker 

A  strong  Speaker  is  necessary  if  the  House 
of  Representatives  Is  to  regain  Its  proper 
place  to  government.  The  only  officer  of  the 
House  mentioned  in  the  Constitution,  the 
Speaker  Is  both  coach  and  quarterback. 
Under  such  Speakers  as  Henry  Clay,  Thomas 
Reed.  Nicholas  Longworth  and  Sam  Rayburn, 
the  House  of  Representatives  received  firm 
leadership.  Goals  wer  set,  strategy  devised 
and  tactics  emplojred.  The  result  was  a  record 
of  achievement,  a  sense  of  purpose  and 
public  recognition  for  the  wh<de  House.  No 
Institution  can  obtam  these  resiUts  without 
such  leadership. 

Currently,  the  Speaker  lacks  the  Institu- 
tional tools  of  leadership.  He  must  rely  upon 
personal  persuasiveness,  as  Longworth  and 
Rayburn  did.  The  Speaker  catmot  estabUsh 
an  agenda  for  the  House.  He  cannot  nomi- 
nate— much  less  designate — its  Ueutenants, 
the  committee  chairmen.  He  cannot  dis- 
cipline the  imfalthful.  and  he  has  little  with 
which  to  reward  the  deservtag.  The  Speaker 
Is  but  titular  head  of  the  organization.  His 
power  Is  personal:  thus.  House  leadership  is 
dependent  upon  the  rare  fortune  of  finding 
an  exceptional  man. 

Informational  resources 
In  the  area  of  Informational  resources, 
the  House  of  Representatives  operates  at  a 
disadvantage  In  comparison  with  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  business  community. 
The  treatment  of  Information  by  the  House 
Is  archaic.  An  appropriate  anlaogy  Is  oue  of 
quill  pens  versvis  electronic  computers.  The 
House  has  overtaxed  its  committee  staffs, 
misused  Its  slender  research  faculties,  dis- 
trusted automatic  data  processing  systems 
and  ignored  the  potential  for  contract 
research.  Most  Important  of  all,  the  House 
has  not  realized  that,  in  a  society  dependent 
upon  technology.  Information  must  neces- 
sarily be  viewed  as  a  valued  resource.  SoUi- 
tlons  to  a  legislative  problem  depend  on  the 
right  kind  of  Information;  so,  in  fact,  does 
the  very  perception  of  the  problem. 

Quite  recently  the  House  has  shown  signs 
of  recognizing  the  Importance  of  informa- 
tional resources.  It  has  established  an  office 
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first  office,  the  Hotiae  Information  S; 

has  Installed  an  electronic  voting  dev 

Is  supporting  the  Clerk  of  the  Hoiis 

administrative  services.  It  has  also 

a  bill  status  system  and  is  planning  a 

for  the  preparation  of  committee 

The  second  office,  the  Office  of  Technology 

Assessment,  will  hopefully  Increase 

greeslonal  evaluation  of  technology's 

on  society.  While  neither  office  Is  comfjirable 

to  the  Informational  resources  of  the 

tlve  branch,  nor  equal  to  the  House's 

tlal,  they  are  a  start. 
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The   House   of   Representatives   ha 
been  operating  at  a  disadvantage  In 
of  macroeconomics.  The  president 
advisers,    the    Office    of    Managemen 
Budget  and  the  Council  of  Econom 
vlaera  are  In  charge.  The  federal 
called  the  president's  budget,  and  It 
who  determines  the  amounts  to  be 
The  House  does  not  coordinate  the 
its  taxing  and  spending  committees 
proprlatlons    Committee    reviews    less 
half  of  the  annual  federal  expendltu 
does  not  report  legislation  on 
because  the  authorizing  committees  : 
act  In  time  In  authorizing  appropriatlo 
members  have  no  means  of  debatlni 
nomic  priorities.  For  a  body  with 
nomlc  responsibilities,  the  situation 
surd.   Unless  the  House  of  Represen 
gets  a  handle  on  the  federal  budget, 
continue  to  be  the  economic  mistress 
executive  branch. 

Late  in  1972  the  House  began  at  1 
reform  the  committees'  consideration 
federal  budget.'  In  cooperation  with  thi 
ate,  the   House  established   a  Joint 
Committee   on    Budget   Control    to 
mend     procedures     which     would 
"Congressional  control  of  budgetary 
and  receipt  totals"   and  would  assiu 
overall    view  of  each  year's  budgetary 
lays."  *  Spurred  on  by  the  president 
precedented   impoxindment  of 
funds    in    1972   and    1973,   the    Joint 
conmiittee  met  and  recommended 
committee  structure:   new  House  and 
ate  committees  which  would  set  a  budi 
celling  and  attempt  to  sponsor  a  true 
over  priorities.  These  proposed 
mittees  would  be  comprised  of  memben 
the    respective     taxing    and 
committees,   with   additional   memt>ei 
pointed  by  the  majority  leadership — 1 
case  of  the  House,  by   the  St>eaker. 
over,  the  new  committees  would 
enlarged   professional    staff    with    acc( 
more  data  without  which  the  House 
resentatlves  simply  cannot  regain  its 
economic  role. 

Unfortunately,    the    recommendatlo 
the  Joint  study  conunlttee  had  serlot 
fects.  For  example,  no  provision  was 
for  conunlttee  consideration  of  tax 
tures;  no  safeguards  existed  to  prevei 
new  budget  committees  from 
Ing    the    priorities    debate;    and,    of 
significance,   no  potentially   powerful 
mlttee  should  be  created  in  the  House 
out  greater  participation  of  the 
JurUdiction 

The  last  area  in  which  the  committe 
tem    falls    the    House    Is    Jurlsdlctio: 
present,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  twent 
standing  committees  is  8p>elled  out 
XI  of  the  House   rules.   Last  revised 
than  twenty-five  years  ago  in  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  Rule  XI  1 
unsatisfactory.    House    committee 
tlons  are  unclear  and  duplicative. 
also  full  of   omissions   and   antlquat  1 
irrelevant  listings. 
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Rule  XI  Is  unclear  as  to  which  committee 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  has  Juris- 
diction over  the  control  of  dangerous  drugs; 
several  committees  have  claimed  Jurisdic- 
tion.* Clarity  la  also  lacking  m  the  area  of 
water  resources,  in  which  three  conunlttees 
of  the  House  are  involved.'  The  rule  is  also 
duplicative.  For  example,  It  designates  two 
committees  with  Jurisdiction  over  national 
forests,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. Rule  XI  is  particularly  deficient  In 
omitting  some  subject  categories.  In  1946 
these  subjects  were  not  national  Issues,  thus, 
understandably,  they  were  not  covered  by 
the  rule.  Today,  categories  such  as  energy 
and  crime  need  a  focal  point  within  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This  is  possible 
only  by  explicit  designation  of  committee 
Jurisdiction.  As  Representative  John  Culver 
of  Iowa  stated  on  the  House  floor : 

"Our  first  obligation  Is  to  see  that  there  la 
a  coherent,  realistic,  and  contemporary 
setting  for  the  consideration  of  all  legisla- 
tion and  to  be  sure  that  the  most  comniand- 
Ing  and  Imminent  Issues  of  public  policy  are 
mirrored  and  realized  In  the  organizational 
structure  of  Congress."  • 

The  Inadequacies  of  Rule  XI,  however,  have 
not  meant  that  the  House  falls  to  act  in 
areas  of  Jurisdictional  uncertainty.  Acting  on 
behalf  of  the  Speaker,  the  Office  of  the  Par- 
liamentarian refers  all  bills  to  committee, 
whether  or  not  the  subject  is  specifically 
listed  In  the  rule.  When  Rule  XI  U  silent  or 
unclear,  the  office  is  guided  by  precedent, 
logic  or  political  advantage.  Over  a  period 
of  time  such  a  process  inevitably  leads  to 
confusion  and  Inconsistency.  House  com- 
mittees acquire  Jurisdiction  by  accretion. 
Different  committees  receive  similar  subject 
matter.  Procedural  uncertainty  frequently 
results.  Public  policy  often  suffers. 

The  same  outcome  sometimes  occurs  when 
House  committees  compete  with  one  another 
for  Jurisdiction  over  emerging  national  Is- 
sues. Often,  bills  are  drafted  so  that  they 
will  reach  a  certain  committee.  Different 
committees  sometimes  end  up  with  similar 
legislation  and  identical  Jurisdiction.  Take, 
for  example,  the  current  fascination  with 
energy.  Three  committees  of  the  House  have 
created  subcommittees  on  energy,  while  a 
fourth  committee  considers  Itself  the  appro- 
priate site  of  energy  legislation.'"  A  coherent, 
sensible  national  energy  policy  is  difficult  to 
achieve  under  the  best  of  circumstances; 
when  several  committees  vie  for  control,  it  is 
next  to  Impossible.  At  times,  of  course,  over- 
lapping Jurisdiction  Is  desirable  because  dif- 
fering points  of  view  which  may  be  sur- 
pressed  In  one  conunlttee  receive  fair  con- 
sideration in  another.  However,  a  diversity  in 
communication  patterns  does  not  warrant 
conflicting  legislation  and  this,  too,  can  re- 
sult from  such  overlap. 

A  further  disadvantage  with  the  present 
system  of  committee  Jurisdiction  is  Imbal- 
anced  workload.  Some  House  committees  do 
not  have  much  to  do.  Others  are  bo  busy  that 
they  must  neglect  urgent  public  business 
within  their  Jvirtsdlctlon.  In  1973  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in- 
dictated  that  the  committee  had  to  postpone 
consideration  of  tax  reform  In  order  to  take 
up  trade  legislation."  A  critical  issue  was  de- 
layed because  Ways  and  Means  which  has 
Jiu'isdlctlon,  under  Rule  XI  and  the  prece- 
dents of  the  House,  over  taxes  and  the  pub- 
lic debt,  social  security,  national  health  pro- 
grams, such  as  medicare  and  medicaid, 
revenue  sharing  and  trade  was  too  busy. 

A  final  disadvantage  of  the  present  con- 
figuration of  committee  Jurisdiction  is  that 
subject  areas  or  Issues  without  a  committee 
to  call  their  own  lose  focus  and  protection. 
Committees  in  the  House  afford  a  subject  a 
sense  of  place,  a  home  In  which  its  con- 
stituency can  centralize  strategy,  develop 
friends  and  rebuff  foes.  Issues  which  are  or- 
phans \isually  do  not  fair  well  In  the  House. 
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Prestige  Is  Involved  too.  National  Issues  need 
a  legislative  point  of  convergence  which  only 
committees  can  provide. 

THE  SKUECT  COM MrTTEX  ON  COMMrTTEXS 

In  January  of  1973  the  House  acted  to 
remedy  the  problem  of  conunlttee  Jurisdic- 
tions. At  the  initiation  of  the  Speaker  and 
with  the  support  and  encouragement  of  the 
minority  leader.  Representative  Gerald  Ford 
of  Michigan,  the  House  approved  creation  of 
a  select  committee  to  recommend  changes  in 
Rule  XI,  as  well  as  in  Rule  X  which  desig- 
nates the  names  and  numbers  of  standing 
committees."  The  Select  Committee  on  Com- 
mittees, as  the  new  body  is  called,  consists 
of  ten  members  of  the  House,  five  Democrats 
and  five  Republicans.  The  balance  between 
Democrats  and  Republicans  Is  uniisual  be- 
cause the  makeup  of  congressional  commit- 
tees traditionally  refiects  the  ratio  of  the 
majority  and  minority  parties  in  each  house. 
An  exception  was  made  in  this  case  because 
the  success  of  the  Select  Conunlttee  Is  de- 
pendent upon  bipartisan  support. 

During  the  debate  on  the  resolution  cre- 
ating the  Select  Committee,  the  question  .of 
why  a  select  committee  was  required  was 
raised.  Could  not  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Congressional  Organization,  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  or  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee— which  had  legislative  Jurisdiction 
over  changes  in  House  rules — examine  Rules 
X  and  XI 7  Any  of  these  alternatives,  it  was 
argued,  could  do  the  Job  and  save  the  time 
and  expense  of  assembling  a  new  committee 
and  staff. 

However,  each  of  these  alternatives  pre- 
sented serious  difficulties.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Congressional  Operations  would 
involve  United  States  senators  in  the  deter- 
mination of  House  committees — an  Involve- 
ment for  which  they  were  neither  qualified 
nor  welcome.  The  Senate  dnd  the  House  are 
fundamentally  different  and  need  not  be  in- 
volved in  each  other's  Internal  organization. 
Moreover,  the  Joint  committee  is  specifically 
prohibited  from  recommending  changes  In 
the  rules,  parliamentary  procedures  or  pre- 
cedents of  either  house."  Also,  it  is  not  a 
bipartisan  committee,  but  one  In  which 
Democrats  currently  outnumber  Republicans. 
The  absence  of  bipartisanship  was  again 
compelling  in  considering  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  as  an  alternate  to  the 
select  conunlttee.  In  addition,  an  obvious 
need  existed  for  the  body  conducting  the 
study  to  be  free  as  possible  of  present  com- 
mittee structure.  As  one  of  the  twenty-one 
standing  committees  of  the  House,  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  could  not  be 
neutral.  It  would  have  had  an  unfair  advan- 
tage were  it  responsible  for  the  study.  A  sim- 
ilar conflict  of  interest  would  occur  were  the 
Rules  Committee  to  ccmduct  the  study  of 
Rules  X  and  XI.  Moreover,  the  partisanship 
could  be  acute,  as  the  majority  outnumbers 
the  minority  on  Rules  two  to  one.  P^irther- 
more,  the  committee's  staff  is  small  and 
would  be  unable  to  assume  the  necessary 
added  responsibilities.  The  legislative  recom- 
mendations of  the  select  conunlttee,  how- 
ever, will  be  subject  to  clearance  by  the  Rules 
Committee  before  they  are  debated  and  act- 
ed upon  in  the  House,  Itself.  Finally,  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Committees  is  a  nonex- 
clusive body  whose  members  serve  on  ten  of 
the  other  standing  committees.  Such  di- 
versity gives  the  select  committee  to  useful 
perspective  on  various  a^ects  of  the  com- 
mittee system. 

CRITEBIA    FOR   CHANCE 

In  examining  Rules  X  and  XI  the  seleM 
committee  must  keep  in  mind  that  any  op- 
erating process  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives must  be  democratic.  This  means  that 
any  reorganization  of  conunlttees  must  be 
consistent  with  the  underlying  values  of  our 
political  system.  Committees  in  the  Ek>use, 
regardless  of  their  number  or  Jurisdiction, 
must   therefore   function  openly   and   with 
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deliberation.  The  legislative  process  must  be 
visible  to  the  public.  Moreover,  democracy 
does  not  always  operate  best  behind  closed 
doors,  and  neither  do  committees.  The  proc- 
ess must  also  be  deliberative.  Conunlttees  are 
a  place  to  think  things  through.  Goals  should 
be  stated,  premises  revealed,  alternatives  ex- 
plored and  conclusions  questioned.  After  all, 
the  House  is  a  legislative  body,  and  the 
unique  function  of  a  leglslatvu^  is  to  provide 
%  forum  for  the  debate  of  public  issues. 

•Zo  be  democratic.  House  committees  must 
also  function  responsibly.  Here,  again,  a  con- 
straint has  been  placed  upon  the  select  com- 
mittee. Its  recommendations  m\ist  enable  the 
committees  of  the  House  to  be  held  account- 
able for  their  actions;  this  means,  simply, 
that  credit  or  blame  can  be  affixed.  Such  re- 
^Kjnslblllty  la  vital  to  the  political  Integrity 
of  the  House,  particularly  now  when  Ameri- 
cans' faith  in  their  institutions  of  govern- 
ment Is  im usually  low. 

Another  criterion  for  the  reorganization 
of  committees  is  representation,  which 
means  that  affected  Interests  are  given  an 
opportimlty  to  be  heard.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives should  not  operate  without 
hearing  those  who  wish  to  be  heard,  as  some 
committees  have  at  times  done.  Representa- 
tion means  that  committees  must  listen  to 
those  upon  whom  conunlttee  actions  have  an 
impact.  Such  listening  is  essential  to  fair 
play. 

A  further  requirement  for  the  democratic 
operation  of  committees  Is  responsiveness. 
The  House  and  its  committees  must  be  re- 
sponsive to  national  needs.  The  criterion  Is 
an  illusive  one,  of  course,  because  people's 
perceptions  of  problems  and  remedies  vary 
greatly.  Yet,  committees  should  not  Ignore 
that  which  generally  seems  to  be  a  real  prob- 
lem, and  committee  structure  should  not 
prevent  the  House  from  working  its  will. 

Two  other  criteria  serve  as  additional 
guidelines  for  the  select  committee  in  re- 
organizing the  conunlttee  structure  of  the 
House.  The  first  Is  to  maintain  the  relative 
eqiuUlty  of  all  members.  A  committee  sys- 
tem should  not  make  some  members  of  the 
Bouse  feel  that  they  are  backbenchers.  Every 
member  of  the  Hoiise  is  Important.  Each  has 
a  vote  equal  to  the  other,  and  each  should 
have  a  committee  role  of  some  Importance. 
WhUe  the  need  for  leadership  in  the  House 
and  the  quirks  of  personality  mean  that 
some  representatives  are  more  Influential 
than  others.  House  committees  should  bo 
structured  to  give  all  435  a  piece  of  the 
action. 

QUESTIONS   ABOUT  COMMrTTEKS 

In  contemplating  significant  changes  in 
Rule  X  and  XI,  the  Select  Conunlttee  on 
Committees— or  anyone  else  planning  a  re- 
organization of  House  committees — must 
first  ask  some  basic  questions  about  the  com- 
mittee system.  These  questions  should  pre- 
cede any  rearrangement  of  committee  Juris- 
dictions. Their  answers  will  comprise  a  neces- 
sary framework  upon  which  to  base  reor- 
ganization. They  also  wUl  heavily  infiuence 
the  committee  arrangement  which  occiu^ 
Pour  of  these  basic  questions  are  discussed 
below. 

An  appropriate  first  question  concerns  the 
budget.  Will  reorganization  include  commit- 
tee consideration  of  the  federal  budget?  If 
BO,  several  questions  follow:  (1)  should  the 
appropriation  and  authorization  functions 
continue  to  be  separated?  Is  the  setting  of 
a  budget  ceiling  by  the  House  desirable  or 
practical?  At  what  level  of  funding,  and 
where  in  the  committee  process,  does  the 
priorities  debate  occur?  Does  a  budget  ceil- 
ing make  an  appropriations  committee  su- 
perfluous? What  mechanUm  will  guarantee 
coordination  between  spending  and  taxing? 

A  second  basic  question  concerns  the  scope 
of  Jurisdiction.  Should  the  Jurisdiction  of 
comnaittees  in  the  House  cover  several  differ- 
ent areas  of  public  policy  or  be  limited  to 
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one  such  area?  Are  single  Interest  commit- 
tees, such  as  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
whose  Jurisdiction  is  pretty  much  confined 
to  agriculture,  preferable  to  multiple  inter- 
est committees,  such  as  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  whose  Jurisdiction  includes 
water  resources,  transportation  and  public 
buildings?  Additional  questions  include:  do 
single  interest  committees  develop  greater 
expertise  than  multiple  interest  ones;  do 
multiple  interest  committees  become  less 
susceptible  to  capture  by  lobbying  groups; 
do  single  interest  committees  really  function 
as  a  single  unit  rather  than  as  a  grouping  of 
subcommittees?  Should  the  interests  of  mul- 
tiple interest  committees  be  related  or  de- 
liberately different? 

Another  basic  question  to  ask  before  re- 
organizing committee  Jiu'lsdictions  concerns 
oversight — the  monitoring  of  the  executive 
branch.  Is  the  oversight  function  best  served 
by  having  a  separate  conunlttee  in  the  House 
perform  most,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  oversight 
or  should  oversight  be  divided  among  the 
legislative  committees,  the  Appropriations 
Conunlttee  and  a  Government  Operations 
Committee,  as  Is  now  the  case?  Should  the 
party  not  in  the  White  House  direct  oversight 
in  the  House?  What  mechanism  will  guar- 
antee coordination  of  oversight  activity  wltb 
the  House's  appropriation  of  fvmds? 

A  fourth  basic  question  concerns  the  size 
of  conunlttees.  How  many  members  should 
House  committees  have?  Currently,  the  aver- 
age size  of  the  twenty-one  standing  commit- 
tees Is  thirty-three  members.  Conunlttee  size, 
of  course,  affects  a  committee's  Jurisdiction 
and  internal  procedures.  Conunlttees  of 
thirty-three  members  tend  to  be  unwieldy  if 
everyone  attends,  to  discovu'age  equal  par- 
ticipation of  members  and  to  encourage  the 
use  of  subconunittees.  They  also  allow  com- 
mittees to  have  multiple  Interest  Jurisdic- 
tions, although  the  House  presently  has  two 
larger  committees  which  are  single  interest: 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the  Com- 
nUttee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Committees  small- 
er than  thirty-three  members  would  most 
likely  increase  the  number  of  single  Interest 
committees  in  the  House.  Larger  conunlttees 
would  enhance  the  subconunittee  system  and 
enable  members  to  serve  on  several  commit- 
tees. Whether  House  committees  should  be 
exclusive  assignments  is  itself  another  basic 
question  which  directly  relates  to  the  size  of 
committees. 

Having  answered  basic  questions  such  as 
these  and,  thus,  devising  a  framework  upon 
which  to  base  a  reorganization  of  House  com- 
mittees, the  next  step  U  to  restructure  com- 
mittee Jurisdiction.  This  Is  not  easy,  because 
policy  areas  are  interrelated.  It  is  not  usual 
either,  becaiise  those  scholars  and  other  ob- 
servers who  have  commented  on  the  commit- 
tee system  have  neglected  to  present  alter- 
natives. 
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SCSOOL  OFFICIALS  DISPLAY  OUT- 
STANDING LEADERSHIP  DURING 
CRISIS 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12,  1974 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  24  of  this  year,  the  Bandon 
High  School  In  Bandon,  Oreg.,  burned  to 
the  ground.  During  this  crisis  two  men — 
the  superintendent  of  schools  and  the 
high  school  principal — were  called  on  to 
make  quick  decisions  on  how  to  keep  the 
school  in  operation.  The  following  story 
of  their  outstanding  leadership  in  crisis 
was  written  by  Warren  Strycker,  editor 
of  the  Bandon  Western  World. 

It  is  a  moving  story  and  a  fine  testi- 
mony to  Otis  Murray,  superintendent  of 
Bandon  schools,  and  Robert  Stolz,  prin- 
cipal of  Bandon  High  School,  and  I  am 
glad  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues: 

School   Officials   Display   Outstanding 
Leadership  Dttring  Crisis 

On  January  24,  1974,  the  Bandon  High 
School  burned  to  the  ground  at  the  hands 
of  arsonists.  Everything  went  up  in  smoke 
including  the  band  and  shc^  facilities.  Only 
the  school  buses  were  saved  .  .  .  and  because 
of  the  gas  shortage,  even  they  were  hampered 
in  their  operation. 

During  the  middle  of  the  night  and  before 
the  buUding  was  yet  gone,  two  men  began 
making  plans  to  reconstruct  the  school.  First, 
the  reconstruction  would  Involve  the  tradi- 
tional and  spiritual  aspects  of  the  school. 
"We  must  keep  the  school  together,"  these 
men  reasoned  to  each  other. 

As  January  25  began  to  grow  light  under 
smokey  Bandon  skies,  these  two  men,  Otis 
Murray,  Supt.  of  Schools  and  Robert  Stolz, 
Bandon  High  School  prmclpal  .  .  .  began 
putting  the  finishing  touches  on  their  night's 
thinking.  Neither  man  was  heard  to  complain 
to  anyone.  Tasks  like  this  needed  strong  men. 
They  would  be  strong. 

Before  the  day  was  out,  Stolz  had  met  with 
teachers  and  instituted  a  plan  to  double- 
shift  the  schools  using  the  remaining  scorch- 
ed Junior  high  building  as  a  base.  Church 
basements,  city  council  chambers,  city  li- 
braries would  be  utilized,  but  the  school 
would  be  running  again  soon.  No  one  thought 
they  could  get  it  going  in  only  five  days.  There 
were  no  school  books  other  than  those  taken 
home  the  night  before  by  energetic  students. 
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No  desks  were  saved.  Orade  books  wejp  lost. 
A  grading  period  was  due. 

Several  things  happened  that  dajl  Two 
very  tired  men  contacted  architects,  c  dered 
desks,  cleared  rubbish,  directed  the  build- 
ing of  houses  over  remaining  boilers,  knd  a 
score  of  other  nearly  Impossible  taa^s  for 
such  a  short  time.  But  the  one  thing  deeded 
most,  was  provided  In  ample  nipply, 
strength.  Stolz  and  Murray  Inspired  t  e  en- 
tire teaching  staff  as  well  as  the  town  »  get 
back  to  the  task  at  hand. 

This  Inspiration  was  responsible  fc  over 
$6000  worth  of  donated  labor  to  cle  r  the 
site.  By  Monday,  the  site  was  nearl;  level 
again. 

The  next  few  days  would  continue  to  be 
hectic.  These  two  men  would  be  cal  ed  to 
meetings  to  discuss  plans  for  the  rebu  idlng, 
to  talk  about  losses,  to  give  out  flgu  es,  to 
answer  to  unknowing  patrons  of  th  dis- 
trict. Offers  of  help  came  from  every  quar- 
ter. 

As  the  weeks  passed  after  the  fire,  Mur- 
ray would  lead  the  school  board  throu  h  the 
trying  problems  of  insurance  settle  tents, 
new  school  plans,  problems  of  keeping  t  dis- 
trict going  by  having  to  guard  the  bu:  dlnga 
against  further  attempts  of  destn  :tlon. 
Some  Indication  of  more  acts  of  such  %  na- 
ture were  made. 

It  would  be  Murray's  task  now  to  f  ovlde 
the  board  with  a  plan  for  new  bul  lings. 
Under  his  leadership,  the  board  vo  !d  to 
"go  ahead"  with  a  biilldlng  concept  based 
on  a  square  foot  cost  flgiu-e.  The  w  rk  of 
the  administration  began  to  pay  off  now. 
Some  work  had  already  been  done  o  re- 
evaluate the  district's  needs. 

The  operation  of  the  school  und<  *  the 
double-shift  arrangement  was  probl  natl- 
cal.  High  school  students  were  being  1  tuled 
all  over  town.  Some  were  missing  >U8e8, 
some  were  walking.  The  high  school  ]  rlncl- 
pal  kept  his  cool,  administrating  as  i  l  un- 
derstanding man  vtlth  a  firm  hand.  A1  Uetic 
contests  would  not  be  canceled,  the  a  min- 
istration said.  '"It  will  hold  us  togeth(  r".  It 
did  too!  An  ailing  basketball  team  «gan 
showing  signs  of  team  spirit  and  be{  in  to 
win  some  ball  games. 

Plans  were  being  made  to  ask  for  b\  >port 
of  the  new  bond  Issue.  Everyone  knewfUtxes 
were  already  too  high.  At  this  time,  th  out- 
come of  this  election  is  unknown  .  .1  but 
one  thing  is  known  . . . 

Bob  Stolz  and  Otis  Murray  will  noflsoon 
be  forgotten  as  the  men  who  pulled  dis- 
aster into  teamwork  in  a  community  rhere 
leadership  was  needed.  The  call  was  [nade 
and  two  men  made  a  cool  declstoo  The 
town  of  Bandon  will  always  be  gratef  il! 


THE  NEED  FOR  ADDITIOR  L 
EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAMS 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGT  IN 


OF   MASSACirnSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI 
Tuesday.  March  12,  1974 
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Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speake 

Nation  today  is  facing  an  impendl: 
cession:  unemployment  is  rising 
flation  is  entirely  out  of  hand.  Thl 
alone,  tlie  unemployment  rate  is 
to  Jump  to  between  8  and  10 
gravely    affecting    thousands    of 
Americans.  Moreover,  in 
the  percentage  of  imemployed 
is  considerably  higher  than  in  oth|r  in- 
dustrial States.  It  has  become 
ly  evident  that  this  situation  is  in 
need  of  remedy. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  administration  must  recognize  its 
obligation  to  provide  some  measure  of 
compensation  for  those  Americans  who 
are  losing  their  jobs.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Government  has  a  positive  responsi- 
bility toward  the  unemployed.  The  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  would  be 
wise  to  take  another  look  at  the  public 
works  projects  which,  under  Presidents 
Roosevelt  and  Johnson,  were  created  to 
insure  additional  employment  and  a  rel- 
atively secure  income. 

In  1935,  the  Works  Project  Adminis- 
tration— WPA — was  established  requir- 
ing local  governments  to  sponsor  pro- 
grams that  would  meet  requirements  for 
Federal  fimds.  Roads,  bridges,  public 
buildings,  and  so  forth,  were  built  under 
this  program.  What  is  more  important 
each  person  employed  in  these  projects 
received  between  $20  and  $100  monthly. 

The  1968  amendments  to  the  Housing 
Act  authorized  new  Interim  assistance 
funding  to  municipal  and  coimty  govern- 
ments. The  interim  Eussistance  program 
was  designed  to  alleviate  detrimental 
conditions  in  slum  areas  by  repairing 
streets,  sidewalks,  publicly  owned  utilities 
and  the  like.  If  reinstated,  this  program 
could  create  thousands  of  jobs — jol>s  that 
are  desperately  needed  today — as  well 
as  help  protect  our  urban  areas  from  de- 
cay in  a  period  of  tight  Federal  moneys. 

It  is  time  that  the  Federal  Government 
take  a  fresh  look  at  essential  employment 
programs.  I  believe  programs  are  neces- 
sary to  provide  Jobs  and  begin  to  solve 
other  problems  posed  by  our  weakening 
economy.  The  Library  of  Congress  has 
provided  me  with  background  on  the 
Work  Project  Administration  and  the  in- 
terim assistance  program  which  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  tlie  Record  at  this  time 
for  the  information  of  my  colleagues.  It 
seems  to  me  that  they  indicate  a  useful 
direction  for  us  to  begin  to  take.  The  text 
follows: 

(From  the  Library  of  Congress  Congressional 
Research  Service] 

New  Deal  Public  Works  Employment  Pio- 

CRAMS — Some  Salxsnt  Data 
(By  Nelson  Rlmensnyder,  Analyst  In  Ameri- 
can National  Oovernment,  Government  and 
Oeneral   Research  Division,  December  14, 
1973) 
WORKS  PROJECT  ADMINISTRATIOU    (WPA) 

The  WPA  was  established  by  Executive 
Order  7034  of  May  6,  1935,  under  authority 
of  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act 
of  1935.  Its  liquidation  was  authorized  effec- 
tive June  30.  1943.  The  WPA  was  created  to 
operate  programs  of  useful  public  works  proj- 
ects and  to  8dd  the  unemployed  by  provid- 
ing work  on  such  projects.  WPA  projects 
were  funded  through  Pederal-State-Local 
matching  grant  formulas.  By  February  1936, 
3.3  million  persons  were  employed  In  WPA 
projects.  Monthly  wages  ranged  from  $20  to 
$100  per  person.  Average  employment  was 
over  two  mUlion  per  year  through  the  ter- 
mination of  all  WPA  funding  In  1943.  Gen- 
erally, local  governments  were  required  to 
"sponsor"  a  project  in  order  to  qualify  for 
Federal  funds.  This  sponsorship  Included  the 
designation  and  planning  of  a  project  and 
guaranteeing  partial  local  funding.  WPA 
projects  were  labor  Intensive  and  ranged  In 
cost  from  small  projects  of  $1000  or  less  to 
New  York's  La  Ouardia  Airport  which  cost 
$40,000,000. 

What  did  the  WPA  accomplish  in  terms  of 
completed  projects?  WPA  built  651,000  miles 
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of  new  roads,  124,000  bridges  or  viaducts 
and  85,000  public  buUdlngs  while  recon- 
ditioning 35,000  other  buildings.  Additional 
construction  Included:  62,000  sidewalk  and 
curbing  projects,  3100  stadiums,  7800  parks 
7600  playgrounds  and  athletic  fields,  lioo 
swimming  pools,  3500  utility  plants,  19,600 
water  distribution  system  projects,  and  700 
landing  field  projects.  WPA  projects  also  sup- 
ported garment  repair  programs,  school  lunch 
programs,  and  food  canning  and  dlstrtbutloa 
programs.  Numerous  WPA  projects  also  sup- 
ported  the  work  of  thousands  of  artists, 
musicians,  and  writers. 

It  is  estimated  that  $11  blUlon  of  F^eral, 
State,  and  local  revenues  were  expended  on 
WPA  projects  over  an  eight  year  period. 

CIVILIAN  CONSERVATION  CORPS  (CCC) 

The  CCC  was  established  by  Executive 
Order  6101  of  April  5,  1933  and  was  original- 
ly called  the  Emergency  Conservation  Works 
Program.  It  was  reorganized  by  an  act  of 
June  28,  1937  (50  Stat.  314)  as  the  CCC  and 
functioned  until  June  30,  1943  when  It  was 
terminaated  by  a  provision  of  the  Labor- 
Federal  Security  Appropriation  Act  of  1943 
(56  Stat.  569). 

The  CCC  programs  were  developed  espe- 
cially for  youth.  These  programs  employed, 
on  the  average,  250,000  to  300,000  youth  an- 
nually who  lived  In  work  camps  and  built 
traUs,  roads,  cabins,  firebreaks  and  planted 
millions  of  trees.  The  yearly  cost  of  each  en- 
rollee  approximated  an  expenditure  of  $1000. 
EnroUees  were  paid  a  basic  cash  allowance  of 
$30  per  month.  Total  Federal  obligations  for 
a  period  of  nine  years  approached  $3  billion. 

NATIONAL    YOUTH    ADMINISTRATION     (NYA) 

The  NYA  was  established  by  Executive  Or- 
der 7086  of  June  26,  1936,  under  authority 
of  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of 
1936  (48  Stat.  1055).  The  NYA  was  terml- 
nated  under  an  act  of  July  12,  1943  (57  Stat 
639). 

NYA  employed  annually  an  average  of  150,- 
000  to  190,000  In-school  and  out-of-school 
youth  In  parttime  jobs  or  job  training  pro- 
grams. Funding  Information  is  not  immedi- 
ately available. 

Information   on   the    Interim    Assistance 
Program 

(By  Marlon  Schlefer,  Analyst  in  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs) 

The  enclosed  description  of  the  Interim 
Assistance  program  was  duplicated  from  the 
National  Urban  Coalition's  1071  "Guide  to 
Federal  Low-  and  Moderate-Income  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Programs". 
Pages  are  also  duplicated  from  the  5th  and 
6th  Annual  Reports  of  the  VB.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  giving 
the  numbers  of  communities  assisted  and  the 
funding  amounts.  The  Program  is  not  men- 
tioned in  later  Annual  Reports  of  HUD  which 
eliminated  the  old  program  oriented  format. 
After  fiscal  year  1971,  the  program  was  not 
separately  listed  in  the  budget.  However,  in 
fiscal  year  1973  the  program  was  revived  and 
funded  from  Urban  Renewal  Title  I  funds 
to  assist  in  alleviating  the  problems  result- 
ing from  flood  disasters.  These  new  Interim 
assistance  programs  were  all  located  in 
Pennsylvania  with  one  exception  which  was 
located  in  Ohio. 

The  Report  of  Urban  Renewal  Operations 
dated  December  31.  1972,  gives  a  cumulative 
total  of  54  programs  in  60  localities  of  which 
10  programs  had  been  completed.  As  of  that 
date  there  were  44  active  programs  In  41 
locations.  The  cumulative  table  on  page  3 
of  that  report  lists  the  amount  of  $36,130,000 
for  cumulative  program  approval.  For  fiscal 
year  1973  $13,100,000  of  lltle  I  funds  for 
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the  flood  disaster  programs  was  approved.  As 
of  December  31,  1972  total  disbursements  by 
HUD  were  listed  at  $28,586,000  and  for  flscal 
year  1973  an  additional  $10,825,000  of  Title 
I  funds  was  also  disbursed. 

No  HUD  evaluations  of  these  programs  are 
available. 

Interim  Assistance  for  Blighted  Areas 

The  1968  amendments  authorize  new  "In- 
terim assistance"  grants  to  municipalities 
and  counties. 

The  program  is  intended  to  assist  locali- 
ties In  carrying  out  activities  to  alleviate 
harmful  conditions  in  any  slum  or  blighted 
area  of  the  community  for  which  substan- 
tial clearance,  rehabilitation,  or  federally  as- 
sisted code  enforcement  is  planned  In  the 
near  future  but  which  needs  some  immediate 
public  action. 

Under  the  program  such  Immediate  short- 
term  actions  could  be  taken  as:  (1)  repair- 
ing serious  deficiencies  In  streets,  sidewalks, 
parks,  playgrounds,  publicly  owned  utUitles, 
and  public  buildings  to  the  extent  needed  to 
maintain  or  restore  decent  conditions  until 
permanent  action  can  be  taken  (no  new 
construction  or  major  capital  Improvements 
»re  permitted) ;  (2)  the  improvement  of  pri- 
vate properties  to  the  extent  needed  to  elim- 
inate the  most  Immediate  dangers  to  public 
health  and  safety;  (3)  the  demolition  of 
structures  deemed  structurally  unsound  or 
unfit  for  human  habitation  and  which  are  a 
public  nuisance  and  a  serious  health  and 
safety  hazard;  (4)  establishment  of  a  tempo- 
rary public  playgrounds  on  vacant  land;  and 
(5)  improvement  of  such  public  services  as 
garbage  and  trash  collection  and  street 
cleaning. 

Grants  may  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  the 
cost  of  planning  and  carrying  out  an  Interim 
•ESistanoe  program  (three-fourths  of  the  cost 
In  communities  with  populations  of  50,000  or 
less). 

Those  displaced  by  interim  assistance  ac- 
tivities are  eligible  for  federal  relocation  pay- 
ments and  assistance  to  the  same  extent  as 
if  they  were  displaced  by  urban  renewal 
activities. 

A  locality  must  have  a  workable  program 
for  commimity  improvement. 


TURTLE  CREEK  WATERSHED  ASSO- 
CIATION,  INC. 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1974 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
events  in  the  energy  field  have  catapulted 
our  Nation's  need  to  preserve  and  prop- 
erly utilize  its  natural  resources  into 
national  prominence.  We  know  now,  we 
must  use  these  resources  to  obtain  maxi- 
mum benefit  with  minimum  waste. 

Several  years  ago,  however,  this  need 
was  recognized  by  several  concerned  and 
responsible  citizens  of  western  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  foresaw  the  problems  to  be 
encountered  through  the  misuse  of  land 
and  water.  To  combat  these  problems, 
they  formed  the  Turtle  Creek  Watershed 
Association,  Inc.,  which  serves  a  part  of 
my  20th  Congressional  District. 

Since  1970,  TCWA  has  compiled  an  en- 
viable record  in  this  fight.  Under  the 
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leadership  of  Mr.  John  L.  Schwartz,  Jr., 
chairman,  and  John  M.  Mores,  executive 
director,  TCWA's  conservation  efforts 
have  brought  it  statewide  recognition 
and  now  it  is  a  candidate  for  "Watershed 
of  the  Year."  This  is  an  award  presented 
by  the  National  Watershed  Congress  for 
outstanding  efforts  to  improve  environ- 
mental conditions  for  people  and  in- 
dustry. 

I  believe  TCWA  is  worthy  of  such  rec- 
ognition. Its  past  record  includes  adop- 
tion of  strong  watershed  erosion  con- 
trols, acid  mine  drainage  study  and 
abatement,  sewage  and  solid  waste  prob- 
lems identification  and  the  establishment 
of  a  data  bank  of  information  to  combat 
environmental  problems  through  plan- 
ning, public  awareness  and  proper  mu- 
nicipal land  use. 

The  Turtle  Creek  watershed  includes 
portions  of  Allegheny  and  Westmoreland 
counties,  comprising  147  square  miles  of 
territory,  218,000  people,  and  28  munic- 
ipalities. Most  of  the  area  is  open  space, 
and  farmland  with  approximately  30 
percent  consisting  of  urban  development. 

It  has  strong  ties  with  our  Nation's 
colonial  and  industrial  history.  It  was 
part  of  the  transportation  corridor  fol- 
lowed by  General  Braddock  on  his  ill- 
fated  march  toward  Pittsburgh  in  1755. 
The  general's  troops  were  ambushed  by 
French  and  Indians.  General  Braddock 
was  mortally  wounded  and  a  young  aide, 
George  Washington,  assumed  command 
and  with  the  French  at  his  heels,  led  the 
troops  east  to  a  site  where  he  constructed 
a  temporary  stockade,  aptly  named  Fort 
Necessity,  where  he  fought  until  his  am- 
munition was  exhausted  and  he  was 
forced  to  surender. 

The  watershed  was  the  scene  of  an- 
other major  battle  in  1763.  A  vast  alliance 
of  Indians,  led  by  the  famous  Chief 
Pontiac,  was  crushed  by  combined 
British  and  American  troops  led  by  Gen- 
eral Bouquet. 

It  made  industrial  history  when  it  was 
selected  by  George  Westinghouse  as  the 
location  for  his  plants  which  produced 
the  first  equipment  generating  and 
transporting  alternate  electrical  cur- 
rents. In  1894,  the  Westinghouse  Corp. 
constructed  three  gigantic  waterwheel 
generators  there  for  use  at  Niagara  F^lls. 

Today  the  watershed's  industrial  com- 
plex includes  the  East  Pittsburgh  Works 
of  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  one  of 
the  Nation's  two  largest  facilities  for  pro- 
ducing large  electric  generators;  several 
United  States  Steel  Corp.  facilities,  in- 
cluding a  research  center  with  the 
world's  largest  electronic  microscope  used 
in  the  analysis  of  moon  rocks,  and  the 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.  In  all,  the 
complex  provides  job  opportunities  for 
more  than  21,000  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  work  and  results  of 
the  TCWA  is  far  too  vast  to  be  mentioned 
in  detail  here  today.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
the  organization  has  dedicated  itself  to 
the  objectives  of  the  National  Watershed 
Congress  and  has  proven  itself  worthy  of 
national  recognition. 
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DEMOCRACIES  IN  A  MUDDLE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12,  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  di- 
rect to  the  attention  of  the  Members  a 
very  thoughtful  and,  I  believe,  very  soimd 
lead  editorial  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
of  March  5,  which  comments  on  the 
political  crisis  not  only  in  the  United 
States  but  in  so  many  other  countries  in 
the  free  world. 

I  especially  emphasize  my  concur- 
rence with  the  closing  paragraph  of  this 
editorial. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Democracies  in  a  Mitddle 

When  Prime  Minister  Edward  Heath  tried 
to  strengthen  his  hand  by  calling  an  early 
election,  he  put  the  question  In  the  stark 
terms  of  "Who  rules  Britain?"  The  answer 
wasn't  what  he  expected,  for  the  vote  was  so 
Indecisive  that  It  boiled  down  to  the  pr<^osl- 
tion  that  nobody  rules  Britain.  A  shaky  gov- 
ernment by  minority  or  coalition  Is  the  best 
that  can  be  hoped  for  untU  another  election  is 
caUed  or  forced. 

But  Britain  Is  far  from  alone  In  its  dilem- 
ma. There  is  hardly  a  nation  In  what  used 
to  be  fondly  described  as  the  "free  world" 
that  isn't  in  the  same  boat  of  division  and 
Indecision,  beginning  of  course  with  the  free- 
world  superpower,  the  United  States.  Confi- 
dence In  government  Is  at  an  aU-time  low 
wherever  It  has  been  openly  tested,  and  the 
last  two  elections — In  Britain  and  In  Israel — 
brought  weakness  instead  of  strength. 

France  has  Just  been  through  a  cabinet 
shakeup,  Italy's  government  has  fallen,  and 
of  the  other  Common  Market  nations  only 
tiny  Luxembourg  and  perhaps  Ireland  have 
stable  leadership.  In  West  Germany,  Chancel- 
lor WUly  Brandt  Is  In  Increasing  trouble, 
and  his  party  suffered  a  bad  setback  In  state 
elections  over  the  weekend. 

Nor  Is  the  malaise  confined  to  Europe.  In 
Japan,  Premier  Tanaka  faces  burgeoning 
opposition.  Canada  has  a  minority  govern- 
ment under  Prime  Minister  TTudeau.  In 
Latin  America,  nations  not  under  dictator- 
ships exhibit  signs  of  instability. 

The  energy  crisis  appears  to  be  a  common 
denominator,  but  the  causes  go  deeper.  The 
Arab  oil  embargo  and  the  drastic  bike  In  oil 
prices  triggered  one  crisis,  but  It  Is  linked 
to  many  others.  Including  a  world  food  short- 
age that  Is  sending  prices  skyrocketing 
everywhere. 

National  leaders  get  the  blame  for  economic 
woes,  naturally,  yet  the  sort  of  Inflation  that 
Is  raging  now  can  hardly  be  contained  within 
national  borders.  And  what  is  most  needed — 
co-operation  among  the  democratic  nations — 
is  falling  into  ever  shorter  supply  as  political 
leaders  try  desperately  to  shore  up  their 
strength  at  home. 

Some  observers  are  already  speaking  of  a 
"crisis  of  democracy,"  and  others  of  a  "crisis 
of  leadership."  Nowhere  in  sight  is  there  a 
leader  with  the  stature  to  issue  a  clarion  call 
that  would  bring  order  out  of  the  Increasing 
disorder.  President  Nlxon  tried  It,  with  his 
appeal  for  a  united  front  of  Western  Europe, 
Japan  and  the  United  States  In  the  oU  bind, 
but  his  own  leadership  capacity  is  so  badly 
undermined  he  got  nowhere. 

The  Communist  nations,  where  rule  by 
minority  through  fear  and  repression  Is  the 
rule,  are  doubtless  chortling  over  the  evidence 
of  the  "breakdown"  of  democracy,  but  they 
would  be  wrong  to  predict  Its  demise.  That 
the  world  is  at  some  kind  of  watershed  in  Its 
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history  may  be  true.  Rapid  advance 
nology,   communication  and  afflue 
converged   at   a  point  where  _   . 
process  must  take  place  while  the 
being  absorbed.  The  readjustment, 
dlcatlons,  will  be  painful. 

But  we  would  not  bet  against  the 
wisdom  of   the  people   to  make    _ 
choices  as  the  muddled  facts  becon 
and  the  realities  come  Into  focus, 
cries  for  strong  leadership  now  . 
aren't  necessarily  the  answer — In  . 
tion  also  lie  the  demagogs  and  the 
Democracy  may  be  in  a  passing  stat 
fusion,  but  no  better  mechanism  " 
through  to  cooperation  in  an 
world  Is  likely  to  be  found. 
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WHITE  HOUSE  CX)NFEREN<3t  ON 
EDUCATION 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBdlN 

OF  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTAf  IVES 

Tuesday,  March  12,  197 


I  wish 
.R.  69. 
tonfer- 


Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speake; 
to  speak  In  favor  of  title  xm  of 
which  proposes  a  White  House 
ence  on  Education  in  1975. 

This  conference  would  be  pa|temed 
after  a  similar  one  held  in  1955, 
1,500    meetings    were    held    acn  ss    the 
country  that  year,  and  then  repi  senta- 
tlves  from  these  sessions  met  In  Wash- 
ington. The  members  of  that  :  )55  D 
llnois    conference    are    still    an 
group  with  a  strong  interest  in 
tion.  It  was  a  member  of  tha 


which  originally  brought  to  my  al  «ntion 
the  fact  that  there  seems  U  be  a 
precedent  for  holding  a  conferent  >  every 
10  years.  According  to  that  calen  !ar,  we 
should  have  such  a  conference  in    975. 

There  was  a  White  House  Con  erence 
on  Education  in  1965.  It  differe  I  from 
the  1955  conference  in  that  it  \  as  not 


preceded  by  State  and  local  sessj  »ns 

It  is  interesting  to  read  the  eports 
from  10  and  20  years  ago.  They  g  ve  one 
a  good  sense  of  the  national  pi  >blems 
we  faced  in  education  at  those  ti  les.  In 
1955,  the  conference  stressed  ti  !  need 
for  new  buildings  and  hiring  nough 
teachers  to  keep  up  with  growth. ;;  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  there  was  Nothing 
written  about  higher  education. 

This  was  just  the  opposite  ct  1965 
where  higher  education  was  a  major 
topic  along  with  urban  education.  There 
were  recommendations  on  pn  >chool 
education,  special  education,  an<  edu- 
cating students  for  the  world  of  ^  )rk  in 
1965.  The  point  is  that  the  major  social 
conditions  which  shape  educatioi  shift 
from  decade  to  decade.  The  White  flouse 
conferences  helped  increase  nder- 
standing  and  awareness  in  former  times. 
I  beUeve  that  the  same  tiling  coul  hap- 
pen in  1975. 

The  piupose  of  this  conferencJ  is  to 
draw  attention  to  some  of  the  pr  blems 
of  today's  education  and  hopeft  lly  to 
offer  some  solutions.  The  confer*  is  are 
free  to  address  any  problems  thi  jr  feel 
are  important;  but  they  should  gii  ;  spe- 
cial consideration  to  preschool  edu  ation, 
the  adequacy  of  primary  educat  on  in 
providing  children  with  skills  in  cc  nmu- 
nication  and  arithmetic,  career  an<  occu- 
pational preparation,  problems  of   ligher 
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education,  and  finally  the  educational 
need.i  of  special  students.  Examples  of 
this  last  item  include  education  of  men- 
tally retarded,  physically  handicapped, 
and  exceptional  students. 

These  topics  should  be  considered  at 
local  and  State  level  conferences  before 
the  national  conference  is  held.  Each 
State  and  territory  will  receive  between 
$25,000  and  $75,000  to  defray  the  costs  of 
the  conferences.  We  intend  that  the  con- 
ferees will  be  representative  of  all  aspects 
of  American  life  and  that  educators  not 
be  allowed  to  predominate.  In  this  way, 
policymakers  should  get  the  broadest 
vision  that  the  American  people  have  on 
education.  I  believe  that  this  is  an  effec- 
tive way  for  us  to  involve  the  intelligence 
of  the  people  of  this  country  in  a  con- 
cern that  is  vital  to  everyone. 

The  National  Conference  Committee 
supervising  the  conference  will  have  35 
members.  Not  more  than  12  of  these 
people  shall  be  educato  s.  The  re- 
mainder should  be  broadly  representa- 
tive of  the  public  interest  in  education. 
Fifteen  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, 10  by  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  other  body,  and  10  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House.  Let  me  emphasize  that  the 
President  pro  tempore  and  the  Speaker 
must  consult  with  the  minority  leaders 
in  their  respective  Houses  before  they 
make  their  appointments.  The  National 
Committee  will  be  required  to  make  a 
final  report  on  the  findings  and  sugges- 
tions of  the  conference. 

Such  sums  as  necessary  are  au- 
thorized. We  estimate  the  total  cost  of 
the  program  to  be  $5  million. 

I  think  a  conference  scheduled  at  this 
time  ta  appropriate.  There  are  imre- 
solved  questions  about  tuition  in  higher 
education  which  have  major  implica- 
tions for  the  future  of  post  secondary 
education  In  this  coimtry.  We  have 
groups  in  the  Nation  concerned  with 
ways  to  expand  and  upgrade  the  quality 
of  vocational  education  in  our  schools. 
We  face  a  major  problem  due  to  the  de- 
creasing enrollment  in  all  of  our  schools. 
And  we  have  parents  across  the  country 
wondering  whether  their  children  are 
getting  the  education  they  need  to  be- 
come purposeful,  well-adjusted,  respon- 
sible adults. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many 
critical  Issues  that  are  upon  us.  A  White 
House  Conference  will  help  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  problems  and  to  resolutions. 
Certainly  professional  educators  will 
welcome  the  report.  We  in  Congress 
would  be  well  served  by  the  organized 
reports  from  our  local  districts  and 
States.  And  most  hopefully  the  children 
in  our  schools  will  be  the  beneficiaries 
of  this  program. 
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LAND  USE  PLANNING  ACT  OP  1974 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or  mahtlano 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12,  1974 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  days 
ago,  the  Rules  Committee  determined 
that  H  R.  10294,  the  Land  Use  Planning 


Act  of  1974,  should  not  be  brought  up 
for  consideration  by  the  House  at  this 
time.  I  am  convinced  that  this  decision 
was  a  mistake,  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
committee  would  be  willing  to  recon- 
sider its  action. 

There  is  a  great  need  in  this  Nation 
for  the  kind  of  planning  for  the  use  of 
our  land  to  best  advantage  that  this 
measure  would  encourage.  In  essence 
H.R.  10294  offered  to  the  States  I^derai 
assistance  in  developing  land  use  plans 
consistent  with  the  needs  and  desires  of 
their  own  area. 

To  those  who  contend  that  this  meas- 
ure represents  the  end  of  private  prop- 
erty rights,  and  is  a  Federal  zoning  law,  I 
can  only  suggest  that  they  reread  the 
bill.  It  does  not  establish  substantive 
Federal  standards  for  land  use  decisions. 
It  does  create  a  grant-in-aid  program  to 
help  States  develop  and  administer  their 
own  plans  and  regulations. 

Participation  In  the  program  would  be 
completely  volimtary.  Any  State  which 
does  not  want  to  participate  is  free  to  do 
what  it  wishes— without  facing  the  loss 
of  Federal  funds  In  other  existing  pro- 
grams. The  hope  of  those  who  have 
worked  so  hard  preparing  this  legislation 
is  that  the  funds  made  available  under 
it — $800  million  over  8  years— would 
serve  as  a  meaningful  incentive  for 
States  to  participate. 

On  February  27,  1974,  the  American 
Institute  of  Planners,  during  their  meet- 
ing in  Washington,  approved  a  resolu- 
tion in  strong  support  of  congressional 
action  on  this  land  use  legislation.  I 
would  like  to  Include  the  text  of  that 
resolution  for  the  consideration  of  my 
colleagues  at  this  point: 
REflOLtrnoN 
The    American    Institute    <rf    Planners    Is 
gravely  disturbed  by  the  recent  action  of  the 
Rules  Committee  of  the   House  of  Repre- 
sentatives relative  to  the  National  Land  Use 
Planning  Act.  This  legislation  has  received 
thorough   and   deliberate   consideration   by 
both  Houses  of  Congress  for  the  last  four 
years.  Early  In  the  first  session  of  the  93rd 
Congress,  the  Senate,  by  an  overwhelming 
vote,  adopted  Its  version  of  this  Land  Use 
Legislation.  The  House  in  order  to  allow  just 
and  thorough  consideration  for  final  dispo- 
sition of  this  act  must  allow  a  full  vote  of 
the  House. 

Wo  of  the  American  Institute  of  Planners 
working  at  all  levels  of  government  as  pro- 
fessional public  employees  be«r  the  respon- 
sibility for  planning  and  Implementing  land 
use  programs  In  all  of  our  80  states. 

We  currently  are  struggling  with  the  com- 
plex problems  of  striking  a  balance  between 
the  environmental  and  energy  needs  of  our 
country  as  they  impact  on  our  respective 
Jurisdictions. 

We  currently  are  struggling  with  the  Im- 
mediate and  pressing  problems  of  guiding 
the  processes  of  urbanization  In  large  cities 
and  small  communities  alike. 

We  currently  are  struggling  with  the  ur- 
gent problems  of  maintaining  and  restoring 
the  economic  vitality  of  our  rural  country- 
side while  protecting  Its  natural  resoxwces. 

We  are  struggling,  as  a  delegate  assembly 
of  the  planners  of  this  nation,  to  formulate 
policy  recommendations  which  would  enable  _ 
us  to  perform  these  vital  planning  functions 
efficiently  and  effectively.  High  on  this  prior- 
ity list  Is  the  enactment  of  the  National 
Land  Use  Planning  Act  which  furthers  our 
ability  to  plan  and  Implement  for  our  elected 
policy   makers  at  each  level  of  State  and 
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local  government.  This  Is  particularly  vital 
M  the  "New  Federalism"  places  Increasing 
responsibility  on  all  Jtirisdlctions  of  gov- 
ernment to  buUd  the  capacity  to  plan  and 
implement  programs  of  their  own  making. 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved:  That  we  the 
delegates  of  the  Planning  Policy  and  Ctov- 
ernment  Relations  Conference  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Planners  urgently  request 
the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives uO  insist  that  open  and  deliberate  con- 
sideration of  the  National  Land  Use  Plan- 
ning Act  be  allowed  on  the  Floor  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  by 
the  Rules  Committee  of  that  Body. 

I  urge  the  Rules  Committee  to  recon- 
sider their  action  on  this  measure.  The 
House  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
debate  this  vital  measure,  and  to  vote 
on  It.  The  people  of  this  Nation  have  a 
right  to  know  what  the  Congress  will  do 
in  this  area,  and  to  expect  the  Congress 
to  take  action. 


NEWSMEN'S  PRIVILEGE 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OF   UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12,  1974 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  would 
deny  that  Watergate  is  the  press'  finest 
hour.  The  Watergate  scandal  was  im- 
covered  by  the  best  efforts  of  American 
journalism.  Corruption  and  illegality  in 
the  highest  places  have  been  exposed — 
not  by  lawyers  or  prosecutor.^  or  police, 
but  by  persistent  journalists  on  news- 
papers and  network  television,  and  by  a 
very  tough  Federal  judge. 

A  number  of  men  received  worldwide 
recognition  for  their  instriunental  role  in 
the  investigation  of  the  past  year's 
dominant  news  topic,  but  two  virtually 
unknown  reporters  were  the  principal 
agents  in  precipitating  disclosure  of  the 
tragic  Watergate  story.  In  1735,  a  New 
York  jury  refused  to  convict  John  Peter 
Zenger  for  publishing  "scandalous, 
virulant,  false,  and  seditious  reflections" 
about  the  British  Govei-nor  of  that  State. 
And  in  1973,  Karl  Bernstein  and  Robert 
Woodward  of  the  Washington  Post 
demonstrated  anew  why  freedom  of  the 
press  has  been  revered  as  one  of  the 
sacred  cornerstones  of  our  liberty  since 
that  time. 

Interest  in  Watergate  has  been  so  con- 
suming that  many  have  forgotten  that  it 
was  slightly  more  than  a  year  ago  that 
the  press  was  trying  to  convince  the 
public  that  it  could  not  survive  without 
a  shield  law.  Two  years  ago  the  Supreme 
Court  struck  a  hard  blow  at  a  vital 
element  in  news  gathering  by  ruling  that 
a  reporter  has  no  right  to  protect  his  con- 
fidential relationship  witli  news  sources. 
The  news  media  in  recent  years  has  been 
showered  with  subpenas  from  both 
prosecutors  and  defense  lawyers  in  both 
civil  and  crimlnta  cases.  Federal,  State, 
and  local  grand  juries  not  preoccupied 
with  Watergate  have  continued  to  serve 
reporters  with  subpenas. 

The  press  came  to  Congress  with  a 
strong  argvunent  for  a  shield  law.  With- 
out such  protection,  courts  would  force 
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disclosure,  and  confidential  news  sources 
would  refuse  to  talk  to  reporters,  and  the 
press  could  not  fulfill  its  constitutional 
role  of  Informing  the  public  about  mat- 
ters that  the  guilty  want  to  hide. 

Then  came  Watergate,  which  has  pro- 
vided a  windfall  of  news,  obtained  from 
confidential,  tmidentified  sources.  And 
somehow  the  urgent  liecessity  for  a 
shield  law  has  fallen  away.  But,  ironi- 
cally, the  press'  instrumental  role  in 
Watergate  may  well  make  a  shield  law 
more  necessary  than  ever. 

Newsmen  are  obligated  by  the  practi- 
cal necessities  of  their  profession  not  to 
disclose  confidential  information  which 
comes  into  their  possession.  When  the 
Government  seeks  to  compel  such  dis- 
closures by  threat  of  imprisonment,  it 
is  in  effect  sentencing  the  newsman  for 
being  a  newsman.  This  treatment  Is 
totally  incompatible  with  the  great 
tradition  of  free  press  In  this  country. 
Federal  shield  legislation  is  an  appro- 
priate and  desirable  method  of  dealing 
with  this  matter.  The  following  views 
represent  my  best  judgment  on  how  to 
reconcile  the  public  interest  in  the  free 
flow  of  information  with  the  fair  admin- 
istration of  justice. 

I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  justification 
for  legislation  to  define  and  establish  a 
shield  or  privilege  for  those  who  dissem- 
inate news  and  information  to  the  public. 
The  detrimental  effect  of  threatened  im- 
prisonment for  refusal  to  reveal  con- 
fidential news  sources  is  widely  attested 
to  by  members  of  the  working  press.  Ex- 
tensive congressional  hearings  have 
established  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
impairment  of  news  gathering. 

Representatives  of  the  news  media 
have  testified  that  they  have  been  un- 
able to  conduct  interviews  with  news 
sources  because  of  inability  to  assure  the 
source  of  c<Hifldentiality. 

Newsmen  should  not  be  required  to 
practice  their  profession  under  the  haz- 
ard of  loss  of  their  personal  liberty. 
Newsmen  seek  no  protection  for  them- 
selves but  protection  for  their  function. 
The  first  amendment's  guarantee  of  free- 
dom of  the  press  protects  the  public's 
right  to  know  the  facts  about  their  gOT- 
eriunent  and  the  functioning  of  its  insti- 
tutions, as  well  as  business  and  other  pri- 
vate abuses.  The  shield  is  not  intended 
to  create  a  privileged  class  of  newsmen. 
Any  privilege  which  is  recognized  must 
serve  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  pub- 
lic interest  in  freedom  of  access  to  news 
and  information  and  must  not  impose 
conditions  upon  that  free  access. 

The  coverage  of  such  legislation 
should  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  include 
all  individuals  who  gather  and  dissem- 
inate news  to  the  American  public.  Pro- 
tection should  not  be  limited  to  employees 
of  large  daily  newspapers  or  established 
broadcast  media.  Authors  of  material 
generally  available  to  the  public  should 
be  protected  regardless  of  the  regularity 
of  publication  or  size  of  distribution. 

The  need  for  shield  legislation  relates 
primarily  to  the  preservation  of  confi- 
dential sources  of  news  and  information. 
The  protection  of  these  relationships  is 
justifiable,  to  facilitate  the  imcovering 
of  official  malfeasance  and  corruption 
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in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors. 
Several  types  of  Information  must  be 
protected. 

First  is  the  identity  of  a  confidential 
source.  A  newsman's  ability  to  protect 
the  confidentiality  of  his  sources  is  crit- 
ical to  his  ability  to  obtain  information 
about  matters  of  urgent  public  impor- 
tance. Unless  the  newsman  can  offer  as- 
surance of  confidentiality,  sources  will, 
I  am  convinced,  dry  up  and  the  public 
will  be  deprived  of  crucial  information. 

A  second  matter  the  shield  should  pro- 
tect is  the  content  of  communication 
imparted  to  the  newsman  in  confidence. 
As  a  practical  matter,  there  is  a  substan- 
tial risk  that  revelation  of  the  contents 
of  a  confidential  communication  would 
lead  to  disclosure  of  the  identity  of  the 
source.  Thus,  in  order  to  protect  the  con- 
fidentiality of  the  source,  privilege  for 
confidentiality  of  the  communication  is 
also  justified. 

Finally,  a  degree  of  protection  should 
be  recognized  for  information  or  mate- 
rials obtained  by  the  newsman  in  the 
course  of  gathering  the  news — whether 
inside  or  outside  the  context  of  a  confi- 
dential relationship.  This  category  could 
Include  such  diverse  items  as  a  news- 
man's draft  of  an  account  of  a  pubUc 
meeting,  the  "outtakes"  of  a  television 
camera  crew,  or  the  tapes  of  a  radio 
newsman's  interview.  Such  matters, 
comparable  to  the  concept  of  an  attor- 
ney's work  products,  are  the  result  of 
a  newsman's  performance  in  his  news- 
gathering  function.  Newsmen,  like  law- 
yers, might  be  reluctant  to  commit  their 
thoughts  to  writing  or  to  make  notes  on 
what  they  observe  if  their  memoran- 
dums, drafts,  or  notes  were  available  on 
demand  to  outsiders. 

Congress  will  consider  a  bill  this  year 
which  would  provide  that  no  newsman 
could  be  required  to  disclose  confidential 
information  or  its  source  to  a  Federal 
or  State  grand  jury  or  to  any  pretrial 
proceeding.  But,  in  an  actual  trial,  such 
disclosure  could  be  required,  if  the  in- 
formation sought  was  indispensable  to 
the  prosecution  or  defense  and  could  not 
be  obtained  from  any  other  source  and 
if  there  was  a  compelling  public  interest 
in  disclosure. 

The  bill  is  supported  by  Representative 
Robert  Kastenmeier,  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Civil 
Liberties,  and  by  others  including  some 
news  organizations  whose  devotion  to 
freedom  of  the  press  is  unquestioned.  I 
am  a  member  of  that  subcommittee  but 
voted  against  the  bill.  I  call  for  even  more 
protection — the  bill  falls  short  of  an 
absolute  privilege.  We  should  simply  re- 
state the  guarantees  of  a  free  press,  or  do 
nothing  at  all. 

The  bill  does  protect,  up  to  a  point,  the 
confidential  relationship  that  must  exist 
between  the  press  and  its  news  sources. 
But  it  still  concedes  the  courts  the  au- 
thority to  compel  a  newsman  to  betray 
his  news  source.  Such  a  concession  will 
give,  for  the  first  time,  statutory  ap- 
proval to  the  trend  to  bind  the  press  as 
an  agent  of  the  court,  the  prosecution,  or 
the  defense  in  civil  as  well  as  criminal 
cases.  Confidential  sources  would  not  fail 
to  imderstand  the  implications  of  this, 
and  as  a  result,  there  would  be  a  chilling 
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effect  on  the  sources.  If  an  emifoyee  or 
a  source  comes  forward  to  reiyrt  cor- 
ruption, he  must  know  he  wiUibe  pro- 
tected or  he  will  not  come  forwald  at  all. 

Many  news  sources  are  actualed  by  a 
variety  of  motives,  and  they  mint  com- 
municate their  information  eveij  without 
the  guarantee  of  absolute  privilwe.  How- 
ever, some  soiu'ces  will  communiiate  only 
if  they  can  rely  on  the  assursiice  that 
their  confidences  will  be  maintained.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  how  maBy  news 
sources  fall  into  this  categorji  but  as 
Watergate  has  illustrated,  those  who  do 
may  have  information  of  vity  public 
importance  to  reveal. 

The  sanctions  im[>osed  on  tfte  press 
are  penalties  imposed  on  thisl  Nation, 
against  a  tradition  of  two  cenftiries  of 
freedom  imder  an  imwritten,  sbsolute 
privilege  that  was  commonly  ttwught  to 
be  essential  to  an  effective  prfss  until 
very  recent  years.  If  reporters  can  be 
forced  to  testify  for  or  against  J>ne  side 
or  the  other  in  court,  the  abiliw  of  the 
press  to  continue  its  function  s  an  in- 
dependent gatherer  of  news  Iwill  be 
gravely  diminished. 

An  independent  press — indep^dent  of 
judicial  censorship,  secure  fnm  the 
power  of  courts  to  compel  t#timony 
that  breaks  down  the  confidenoality  of 
news  sources — is  indispensable  B>  demo- 
cratic government.  The  past  yeai  has  ex- 
posed the  desperate  need  for  tlfe  inves- 
tigative force  of  the  press  to  s^^e  as  a 
viable  check  on  abuses  by  Government. 
The  dramatic  revelations  of  Mftitergate 
demonstrate  more  than  anytlsng  else 
that  we  must  eliminate,  once  anji  for  all, 
the  practice  of  jailing  newsmen  wt  doing 
their  job. 


HEU»PDL  HINTS  FOR  SEIZOR 

cmzEN  taxpayer:^ 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOl 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT^IVES 
Tuesday.  March  12.  1971 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  <ii  Aging 
has  recently  published  some  helisul  hints 
for  senior  citizen  taxpayers.  I  4raw  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  this  tiiqely  and 
useful  report :  I 

Checklist  of  Itemized  DEi>tiCTi<x«s  fok 
ScHEDiTLE  A  (Form  1040)  J 

MEDICAL  AND  DENTAL  tJO'KN^i 

Medical  and  dental  expenses  are  <%ductlble 
to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  3%  bf  a  tax- 
payer's adjusted  gross  Income  (Ilnei;15,  Form 
1040).  I 

INSURANCE    PREMIUMS       ^ 

One-half  of  medical,  hospital  or  ^ealth  In- 
surance premiums  are  deductible  (up  to 
$150)  without  regard  to  the  3%  imitation 
for  other  medical  expenses.  The  tjemainder 
of  these  premiums  can  be  deduct^,  but  Is 
subject  to  the  3%  rule.  I 

DRUGS  AND   MEDICINES       1 

Included  in  medical  expenses  (subject  to 
3%  rule)  but  only  to  extent  exceildlng  1% 
of  adjusted  gross  Income  (line  |5,  Form 
1040) .  [ 

OTHER   MEDICAL  EXPENSES    I 

Other   allowable   medical   and   dfntal   ex- 
pense (subject  to  3%  limitation) :  j| 
Abdominal  supports. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ambulance  hire. 

Anesthetist. 

Arch  supports. 

Artificial  limbs  and  teeth. 

Back  supports. 

Braces. 

Capital  expenditures  for  medical  purposes 
(e.g.,  elevator  for  persons  with  a  heart  ail- 
ment)— deductible  to  the  extent  that  the 
cost  of  the  capital  expenditure  exceeds  the 
Increase  In  value  to  your  home  because  of 
the  capital  expenditure.  Taxpayer  should 
have  an  Independent  appraisal  made  to  re- 
flect clearly  the  Increase  In  value. 

Cardiographs. 

Chiropodist. 

Chiropractor. 

Christian  science  practitioner,  authorized. 

Convalescent  home  (for  medical  treatment 
only). 

Crutches. 

DenUl  services  (eg,  cleaning  teeth,  X- 
rays,  filling  teeth). 

Dentures. 

Dermatologist. 

Eyeglasses. 

Gynecologist. 

Hearing  aids  and  batteries. 

Hospital  expenses. 

Insulin  treatment. 

Invalid  chair. 

Lab  tesU. 

Lip  reading  lessons  (designed  to  overcome 
a  handicap). 

Neurologist. 

Nursing  services  (for  medical  care). 

Ophthalmologist. 

Optician. 

Optometrist. 

Oral  surgery. 

Osteopath,  licensed. 

Pediatrician. 

Physical  examinations. 

Physician. 

Physiotherapist. 

Podiatrist. 

Psychiatrist. 

Psychoanalyst. 

Psychologist. 

Psychotherapy. 

Radium  therapy. 

Sacroiliac  belt. 

Seelng-eye  dog  and  maintenance. 

Splints. 

Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  (Part  B) 
under  Medicare. 

Surgeon. 

Transportation  expenses  for  medical  pur- 
poses (64  per  mile  plus  parking  and  tolls  or 
actual  fares  for  taxi,  busses,  etc.). 

Vaccines. 

Vitamins  prescribed  by  a  doctor  (but  not 
taken  as  a  food  supplement  or  to  preserve 
general  health). 

Wheelchairs. 

Whirlpool  baths  for  medical  purposes. 

X-rays. 

TAXES 

Real  estate. 

State  and  local  gasoline. 

General  sales. 

State  and  local  Income. 

Personal  property. 

If  sales  tax  tables  are  used  in  arriving  at 
your  deduction,  you  may  add  to  the  amount 
shown  in  the  tax  tables  only  the  sales  tax 
paid  on  the  purchase  of  6  classes  of  items: 
automobiles,  airplanes,  boats,  mobile  homes 
and  materials  used  to  build  a  new  home 
when  you  are  your  own  contractor. 

When  using  the  sales  tax  tables,  add  to 
your  adjusted  gross  income  any  nontaxable 
Income  (e.g..  Social  Security  or  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Annuities) . 

CONTRIBXmONS 

In  general,  contributions  may  be  deducted 
up  to  60  percent  of  your  adjusted  gross  In- 
come (line  16,  Form  1040).  However,  contri- 
butions to  certain  private  nonprofit  founda- 
tions,   veterans    organizations,    or    fraternal 
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societies  are  limited  to  20  percent  of  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income. 

Cash  contributions  to  qualified  organiza- 
tions for  (1)  religious,  charitable,  scientific, 
literary  or  educational  piirposes,  (2)  pre- 
vention of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals,  cr 
(3)  Federal,  state  or  local  governmental  units 
(tuition  for  children  attending  parochial 
schools  is  not  deductible).  Fair  market  VRlue 
of  property  (e.g.  clothing,  books,  equipment, 
furniture)  for  charitable  purposes.  (For 
gifts  of  appreciated  property,  special  rules 
apply.  Contact  local  IRS  otBce.) 

Travel  expenses  (actual  or  6^  per  mile  plus 
parking  and  tolls)  for  charitable  purposes 
(may  not  deduct  Insurance  or  depreciation 
in  either  case). 

Cost  and  upkeep  of  uniforms  used  In 
charitable  activities  (e.g.,  scoutmaster). 

Purchase  of  goods  or  tickets  from  chari- 
table organizations  (excess  of  amount  paid 
over  the  fair  market  value  of  the  goods  or 
services). 

Out-of-pocket  expenses  (e.g.  postage,  sta- 
tionary, phone  calls)  while  rendering  serv- 
ices for  charitable  organizations. 

Care  of  unrelated  student  in  taxpayer's 
home  under  a  written,  agreement  with  a 
qualifying  organization  (deduction  is  limited 
to  $50  per  month) . 

INTEREST 

Home  mortgage. 

Auto  loan. 

Installment  purchases  (television,  washer, 
dryer,  etc.). 

Bank  credit  card — can  deduct  the  finance 
charge  as  interest  If  no  part  is  for  service 
charges  or  loan  fees,  credit  investigation 
reports.  If  classified  as  service  charge,  may 
stUl  deduct  6  percent  of  the  average  monthly 
balance  (average  monthly  balance  equals  the 
total  of  the  unpaid  balance  for  all  12  months, 
divided  by  12)  limited  to  the  portion  of  the 
total  fee  or  service  charge  allocable  to  the 
year. 

Points — deductible  as  Interest  by  buyer 
where  financing  agreement  provides  that 
they  are  to  be  paid  for  use  of  lender's  money. 
Not  deductible  if  points  represent  charges 
for  services  rendered  by  the  lending  institu- 
tion (e.g.  VA  loan  points  are  service  charges 
and  are  not  deductible  as  interest).  Not  de- 
ductible if  paid  by  seller  (are  treated  as 
selling  expenses  and  represent  a  reduction 
of  amount  realized) . 

Penalty  for  prepayment  of  a  mortgage — 
deductible  as  interest. 

Revolving  charge  accounts — may  deduct 
the  "finance  charge"  if  the  charges  are  based 
on  your  unpaid  balance  and  computed 
monthly. 

CASVALTT   OR   THEFT   LOSSES 

Casualty  (e.g.  tornado,  flood,  storm,  fire,  or 
auto  accident  provided  not  caused  by  a  will- 
ful act  or  willful  negligence)  or  theft  losses 
to  .nonbusinesses  property — the  amount  of 
your  casualty  loss  deduction  Is  generally  the 
lesser  of  (1)  the  decrease  in  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  as  a  result  of  the 
casualty,  or  (2)  your  adjusted  basis  in  the 
property.  This  amount  must  be  further  re- 
duced by  any  insurance  or  other  recovery, 
and,  in  the  case  of  property  held  for  per- 
sonal use,  by  the  $100  limitation.  You  may 
use  Form  4684  for  computing  your  personal 
casualty  loss. 

CHILD  AND  DISABLED  DEPENDENT  CARE  EXPENSES 

The  deduction  for  child  dependent  care  ex- 
penses for  employment  related  purposes  has 
been  expanded  substantially.  New  a  taxpayer 
who  maintains  a  household  may  claim  a  de- 
duction for  employment-related  expenses  in- 
curred In  obtaining  care  for  a  (1)  depend- 
ent who  is  under  15.  (2)  physically  or  men- 
tally disabled  dependent,  or  (3)  disabled 
spouse.  The  maximum  allowable  deduction 
is  $400  a  month  ($4,800  a  year) .  As  a  general 
rule,  employment-related  expenses  are  de- 
ductible only  if  Incurred  for  services  for  • 
qualifying  individual  in  the  taxpayer's  house- 
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hold.  However,  an  exception  exists  for  child 
care  expenses  (as  distinguished  from  a  dis- 
abled dependent  or  a  disabled  spouse).  In 
this  case,  expenses  outside  the  household 
(e.g.,  day  care  expenditures)  are  deductible 
but  the  maximum  deduction  Is  $200  per 
month  for  one  child,  $300  per  month  for  2 
children,  and  $400  per  month  for  3  or  more 
children. 

When  a  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  Income 
(line  15,  Form  1040)  exceeds  $18,000,  his  de- 
duction Is  reduced  by  $1  for  each  $2  of  In- 
come above  this  amount.  For  further  Infor- 
mation about  child  and  dependent  care  de- 
ductions, see  Publication  503,  ChUd  Care  and 
Disabled  Dependent  Care,  available  free  at 
Internal  Revenue  offices. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Alimony  and  separate  maintenance  (peri- 
odic payments). 

Appraisal  fees  for  casualty  loss  or  to  deter- 
mine the  fair  market  value  of  charitable  con- 
tributions. 

Campaign  contributions   (up  to  $100  for 
joint  returns  and  $50  for  single  persons) . 
Union  dues. 

Cost  of  preparation  of  Income  tax  return. 
Cost  of  tools  for  employee   (depreciated 
over  the  usef lU  life  of  the  tools) . 

Dues  for  Chamber  of  Commerce  (if  as  a 
business  expense) . 

Rental  cost  of  a  safe-deposit  box  for  In- 
come producing  property. 
Pees  paid  to  investment  counselors. 
Subscriptions  to  business  publications. 
Telephone  and  postage  in  connection  with 
investments. 

Uniforms  required  for  employment  and  not 
generally  wearable  off  the  job. 

Maintenance  of  uniforms  required  for  em- 
ployment. 

Special  safety  apparel  (e.g.,  steel  toe  safety 
shoes  or  helmets  worn  by  construction  work- 
ers; special  masks  worn  by  welders) . 
Business  entertainment  expenses. 
Business  gift  expenses  not  exceeding  $25 
per  recipient. 

Employment  agency  fees  for  securing  em- 
ployment. 

Cost  of  a  periodic  physical  examination  if 
required  by  employer. 

Cost  of  installation  and  maintenance  of  a 
telephone  required  by  the  taxpayer's  employ- 
ment (deduction  based  on  business  use). 
Cost  of  bond  if  required  for  employment. 
Expenses  of  tm  office  in  your  home  if  em- 
ployment requires  It. 

Payments  made  by  a  teacher  to  a  substi- 
tute. 

Educational  expenses  required  by  your  em- 
ployer to  maintain  your  position  or  for  main- 
taining or  sharpening  your  skills  for  your 
employment. 

Political  Campaign  Contributions:  Tax- 
payers may  now  claim  either  a  deduction 
(line  33,  Schedule  A,  Form  1040)  or  a  credit 
(line  52,  Form  1040),  for  campaign  contribu- 
tions to  an  Individual  who  is  a  candidate  for 
nomination  or  election  to  any  Federal,  State 
or  local  office  in  any  primary,  general  or  spe- 
cial election.  The  deduction  or  credit  Is  also 
applicable  for  any  (1)  committee  supporting 
a  candidate  for  Federal,  State,  or  local  elec- 
tive public  office,  (2)  national  committee  of 
a  national  political  party,  (3)  state  commit- 
tee of  a  national  political  party,  or  (4)  local 
committee  of  a  national  political  party.  The 
maximum  deduction  is  $50  ($100  for  couples 
filing  jointly).  The  amount  of  the  tax  credit 
Is  one-half  of  the  political  contribution,  with 
»  $12.60  celling  ($26  for  couples  filing 
Jointly). 

Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund:  Ad- 
ditionally, taxpayers  may  voluntarily  ear- 
mark $1  of  their  taxes  ($2  on  joint  returns), 
to  help  defray  the  costs  of  the  1976  presi- 
dential election  campaign.  If  you  failed  to 
earmark  $1  of  your  1972  taxes  ($2  In  joint 
returns)  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  the  1976 
presidential  election  campaign,  you  may  do 
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so  in  the  space  provided  above  the  signature 
line  on  yovir  1973  tax  return. 

For  any  questions  concerning  any  of  these 
Items,  contact  your  local  IRS  office.  You  may 
also  obtain  helpful  publications  and  addi- 
tional forms  by  contacting  yoiu"  local  IRS 
office. 

Other  Tax  Relief  Measures  for  Older 
Americans 

Required  to 
file  a  tax 
return  if  gross 
Filing  status;  income  is  at  least 

Single  (under  age  65) $2,050 

Single  (age  65  or  older) 2,  800 

Married  couple   (both  spouses  under 

65)   filing  Jointly 2,800 

Married  couple  ( 1  spouse  65  or  older ) 

filing  jointly 3,550 

Married  couple    (both  spouses  65  or 

older)  filing  Jointly 4.300 

Married  filing  separately 750 

Additional  Personal  Exemption  for  Age: 
In  addition  to  the  regular  $750  exemption 
allowed  a  taxpayer,  a  husband  and  wife  who 
are  65  or  older  on  the  last  day  of  the  tax- 
able year  are  each  entitled  to  an  additional 
exemption  of  $750  because  of  age.  You  are 
considered  65  on  the  day  before  your  65th 
birthday.  Thus,  If  your  65th  birthday  is  on 
January  1,  1974,  you  will  be  entitled  to  the 
additional  $750  personal  exemption  because 
of  age  for  your  1973  Federal  income  tax 
return. 

Multiple  Support  Agreement:  In  general, 
a  person  may  bie  claimed  as  a  dependent  of 
another  taxpayer,  provided  five  tests  are  met : 
(1)  Support,  (2)  Gross  Income,  (3)  Member 
of  Household  or  Relationship,  (4)  Citizen- 
ship, and  (5)  Separate  Return.  But  In  some 
cases,  two  or  more  Individuals  provide  sup- 
port for  an  Individual,  and  no  one  has  con- 
tributed more  than  half  the  person's  sup- 
port. 

However,  It  still  may  be  possible  for  one 
of  the  Individuals  to  be  entitled  to  a  $750 
dependency  deduction  If  the  following  re- 
quirements are  met  for  multiple  support : 

1.  Two  or  more  persons — any  one  of  whom 
could  claim  the  person  as  a  dependent  If  It 
were  not  for  the  support  test — together  con- 
tribute more  than  half  of  the  dependents 
support. 

2.  Any  one  of  those  who  individually  con- 
tribute more  than  10  percent  of  the  mutual 
dependent's  support,  but  only  one  of  them, 
may  claim  the  dependency  deduction. 

3.  Each  of  the  others  must  file  a  wTltten 
statement  that  he  will  not  claim  the  de- 
pendency deduction  for  that  year.  The  state- 
ment must  be  filed  with  the  Income  tax 
return  of  the  person  who  claims  the  depend- 
ency dediictlon.  Form  2120  (Multiple  Sup- 
port Declaration)  may  be  used  for  this  piu-- 
pose. 

Sale  of  Personal  Residence  by  Elderly  Tax- 
payers: A  taxpayer  may  elect  to  exclude  from 
gross  Income  part,  or,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, all  of  the  gain  from  the  sale  of  his 
personal  residence,  provided : 

1.  He  was  65  or  older  before  the  date  of 
the  sale,  and 

2.  He  owned  and  occupied  the  property  as 
his  personal  residence  for  a  period  totaling 
at  least  five  years  within  the  eight-year 
period  ending  on  the  date  of  the  sale. 

Taxpayers  meeting  these  two  requirements 
may  elect  to  exclude  the  entire  gain  from 
gross  Income  If  the  adjusted  sales  price  of 
their  residence  Is  $20,000  or  less.  (This  elec- 
tion can  only  be  made  once  during  a  tax- 
payer's lifetime.)  If  the  adjusted  sales  price 
exceeds  $20,000,  an  election  may  be  made  to 
exclude  part  of  the  gain  based  on  a  ratio  of 
$20,000  over  the  adjusted  sales  price  of  the 
residence.  Form  2119  (Sale  or  Exchange  of 
Personal  Residence)  is  helpful  In  determin- 
ing what  gain.  If  any,  may  be  excluded  by 
an  elderly  taxpayer  when  he  sells  his  home. 
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Additionally,  a  taxpayer  may  elect  to  defer 
reporting  the  gain  on  the  sale  of  his  personal 
residence  If  within  one  year  before  or  one 
year  after  the  sale  he  buys  and  occupies  an- 
other residence,  the  cost  of  which  equals  or 
exceeds  the  adjusted  sales  price  of  the  old 
residence.  Additional  time  is  allowed  If  (1) 
you  construct  the  new  residence  or  (2)  you 
were  on  active  duty  In  the  VB.  Armed 
Forces.  Publlcatlo-i  623  (tax  Information  on 
Selling  Your  Home)   may  also  be  helpful. 

Retirement  Income  Credit:  To  qualify  for 
the  retirement  income  credit,  you  must  (a) 
be  a  U.S.  citizen  or  resident,  (b)  have  re- 
ceived earned  income  In  excess  of  $600  In 
each  of  any  10  calendar  years  before  1973. 
and  (c)  have  certain  types  of  qualifying  "re- 
tirement income".  Five  types  of  income — 
pensions,  annuities,  interest,  and  dividends 
included  on  line  15,  Form  1040,  and  gross 
rents  from  Schedule  E,  Part  II,  column  (b)  — 
qualify   for   the   retirement    Income    credit. 

The  credit  Is  15  percent  of  the  lesser  of: 

1.  A  taxpayer's  qualifying  retirement  In- 
come, or 

2.  $1,524  ($2,286  for  a  Joint  return  where 
both  taxpayers  are  65  or  older)  minus  the 
total  of  nontaxable  pensions  (such  as  Social 
Security  benefits  or  Railroad  Retirement  an- 
nuities) and  earned  Income  (depending 
upon  the  taxpayer's  age  and  the  amount  of 
any  earnings  he  may  have) . 

If  the  taxpayer  is  under  62,  he  must  reduce 
the  $1,524  figure  by  the  amount  of  earned 
income  in  excess  of  $900.  For  persons  at  least 
62  years  old  but  less  than  72.  this  amount  is 
reduced  by  one-half  of  the  earned  income  in 
excess  of  $1,200  up  to  $1,700.  plus  the  total 
amount  over  $1,700.  Persons  72  and  over  are 
not  subject  to  the  earned  Income  limitation. 

SchedvUe  R  Is  used  for  taxpayers  who  claim 
the  retirement  Income  credit. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  will  also 
compute  the  retirement  Income  credit  for  a 
taxpayer  if  he  has  requested  that  IRS  com- 
pute his  tax  and  he  answers  the  questions 
for  Columns  A  and  B  and  completes  lines  2 
and  5  on  Schedule  R — relating  to  the  amount 
of  his  Social  Security  benefits.  Railroad  Re- 
tirement annuities,  earned  income,  and 
qualifying  retirement  Income  (pensions,  an- 
nuities. Interest,  dividends,  and  rents) .  The 
taxpayer  should  also  write  "RIC"  on  line  17, 
Form  1040. 


BUILDING  THE  SOVIET  MILITARY 
MACHINE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1974 

Mr.  ASHBRCX)K.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Soviet  Union  recently  completed  a 
fourth  launching  in  its  current  series  of 
ICBM  tests.  The  technology  for  such  ad- 
vanced missiles  includes  the  use  of  com- 
puters. Anthony  Sutton,  probably  the 
foremost  expert  on  Soviet  technology, 
has  wTitten : 

All  modern  technology.  Including  modern 
military  technology,  depends  on  the  use  of 
computers.  To  make  any  progress  In  weapons 
systems  the  Soviets  have  to  utilize  modern 
high-speed  computers.  These  computers  and 
the  necessary  computer  technology  have  come 
from  the  West  and  stUl  comes  from  the  West, 
almost  e.xclusively  from  the  United  States. 

Stefan  Possony.  senior  fellow  at  the 
Hoover  Institute,  Stanford  University, 
writes : 

One  of  the  main  Soviet  purposes  In  follow- 
ing a  detente  policy  is  to  obtain  much  nee<led 
computer  equipment. 
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He  also  states  that: 

Computers  are  very  necessary  for  E^odem 
weapon  systema  to  "be  built,  Inte^irated, 
tested,  deployed,  kept  combat  ready  a^d  op- 
erated." 

On  a  number  of  occasions  I  hate  in- 
formed this  body  of  new  deals  wl^  the 
Soviet  Union — deals  that  have  definite 
strategic  value.  The  Soviets  built&ip  of 
their  military  forces  is  growing  rajpidly. 
What  sense  does  it  make  to  help  tl^  So- 
viets build  up  their  armed  forces  inbrder 
that  they  may  be  more  of  a  threat  ^  us? 
Are  the  Soviets  expanding  theirlmlli- 
tary  power  in  order  that  they  may!  have 
protection  against  American  aggression? 
While  certain  American  leftists  may  an- 
swer yes  to  that  last  question,  th^  vast 
majority  of  Americans  know  thai,  the 
truth  is  the  exact  opposite.  I  canncit  un- 
derstand how  a  policy  of  so-calle^  de- 
tente that  is  supposed  to  be  helping  form 
a  more  peaceful  world  is  providing  the 
technology  to  the  Soviets  that  will  toake 
the  world  a  place  where  war  and  di^urb- 
ances  will  be  more  prevalent  bectu^se  of 
a  Soviet  military  superiority  made  pos- 
sible by  Western  technology.  It  if  time 
for  the  administration  to  realize  thit  the 
providing  of  advanced  technology  to  the 
Soviets  does  have  costs  to  Amerlcah  na- 
tional security — costs  which  are  n^t  be- 
ing compensated  by  any  Soviet  moires. 

The  Soviets  need  American  technology. 
We  do  not  need  a  more  powerful  $oviet 
Union.  The  construction  of  Soviet  Indus- 
try and  armaments  with  American,tech- 
nology  serves  neither  the  cause  of  beace 
nor  of  free  men.  If  President  Nifon  Is 
serious  about  building  a  peaceful  6iture 
for  our  children  and  grandchildren,  I 
urge  him  to  cut  off  trade  with  the  $oviet 
Union.  Helping  the  Soviets  build  weap- 
ons does  not  help  the  United  StatesibuUd 
peace.  i| 

At  this  point  I  include  in  the  I^cord 
two  articles  entitled  "Russia  Fires  Pfeurth 
Missile  In  Pacific  Ocean  Test  Serlesi'  and 
"Detente  Linked  To  Soviet  Needf  For 
Computer  Technology"  from  the  Febru- 
ary 28,  1974  issue  of  Aerospace  Dall^  and 
a  Joseph  Alsop  coliunn  "The  Missile 
Scoreboard"  from  the  March  4,  1914,  is- 
sue of  the  Washington  Post. 
Russia  Fihes  Fourth  Mzssn.E  iH  Pi 
Ocean  Test  Series 
The  Soviet  Union  Tuesday  carried  otft  the 
fourth  In  a  current  series  of  ICBM  teats.  It 
was  the  first  launch  of  an  SS-X-17  islssUe 
Into  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  the  Tyuntam 
launch  site  in  central  Russia.  l 

The  SS-X-17,  along  with  the  SS-X-#9.  is 
expected  to  be  a  replacement  for  the  pi^sent 
SS-11.  In  Tuesday's  test.  It  carried  only  one 
Inert  warhead.  Pentagon  spokesman  Jerry  W. 
Frledhelm  noted  that  it  is  credited  with  be- 
ing able  to  carry  up  to  four  MIRV T war- 
heads. I 

The  test  brings  to  three  the  number  ox  new 
Russian  ICBMs  fired  over  their  full  r^ges. 
The  others,  tested  in  January  and  ^riler 
this  month,  are  the  SS-X-18  and  SS-X-U9. 

Detente  Linked  to  Soviet  Need  fob  Coif- 
PUTEB  Technology  ;[ 

"One  of  the  main  Soviet  purposes  Iq  fol- 
lowing a  detente  policy  is  to  obtain  iJQuch 
needed  computer  equipment,"  according  to 
Stefan  Poesony,  senior  fellow  at  the  Bbover 
Institution,  Stanford  University.  I 

"Without  computers,  modem  weaponj  sys- 
tems could  not  be  built,  integrated,  t«ited. 
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deployed,  kept  combat  ready  and  operated," 
he  said.  "In  fact  weapons  such  as  missiles, 
aircraft,  tanks  and  submarines  Incorporate 
computers  as  part  of  their  armament." 

If  the  West  were  not  to  sell  computers  to 
the  USSR,  Possony  observes,  ".  .  .  Soviet  bloc 
research  and  development  structures  will  be 
able  to  solve  the  problem  by  themselves,  but 
only  after  considerable  time  and  after  their 
approach  to  computer  design  and  production 
has  been  reorganized. 

"For  the  time  being  they  will  continue  to 
trail,  but  as  they  move  forward,  presently  in- 
soluble military  problems  will  be  solved  .  .  . 
It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  Soviets 
have  no  difficulty  with  the  mathematics  and 
the  other  scientific  bases  of  the  computer 
sciences.  Their  dllTlculties  are  of  an  industrial 
nature,  and  they  also  seem  to  lack  the  per- 
sonnel to  carry  out  extensive  software  pro- 
grams. The  industry  appears  to  be  ineffi- 
ciently organized." 

Finally,  Possony  notes,  "According  to  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  James  Schleslnger,  the  So- 
viet MIRV  force  could  reach  p«u-lty  with 
the  US.  force  by  1980.  As  a  planning  factor  it 
must  be  assumed  that  by  that  time  the  MIRV 
technology  available  to  the  USSR  battle  order 
wUl  have  been  perfected. 

"The  U.S.  must  anticipate  the  danger  and 
take  suitable  precautionary  actions  which 
may  include  among  other  improvements  the 
stepping  up  of  the  technological  develop- 
ment of  thermal  lasers,  the  construction  of 
site  defenses  for  missile  launchers,  the  ac- 
celeration of  Trident  and  B-1  and  the  build- 
ing of  more  modern  and  improved  missiles 
to  replace  the  Mlnuteman  warborse  which, 
though  still  useful  and  even  vital,  is  aging." 

His  views  are  deUlled  in  the  current  issue 
of  Orbls,  a  quarterly  Journal  of  world  af- 
fairs published  by  the  Foreign  Policy  Re- 
search Institute  in  association  with  the 
Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy  at 
Tufts  University. 

The  New  Missiuc  Scoreboard 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

If  we  go  on  as  we  are  now,  the  score- 
board at  the  end  of  this  decade  wiU  show 
the  Soviets  with  7,000  land-based.  long-range 
nuclear  warheads  averaging  about  one  meg- 
aton apiece.  Meanwhile,  the  United  States 
will  have  no  more  than  3.000  nuclear  war- 
heads averaging  about  170  kllotons  apiece. 

Thus  we  shall  have  only  three-sevenths  of 
the  Soviet  number  of  warheads.  And  each 
U.S.  warhead  will  have  much  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  Soviet  warheads'  power  to  de- 
stroy, per  warhead ! 

Those  are  the  stark  figures  indicated  by 
the  new  series  of  Soviet  long-range  missile 
tests  in  the  Pacific.  One  must  add,  of  course, 
what  these  figures  leave  out.  Above  all,  they 
leave  out  proportional  strengths  In  other 
weapons  systems,  not  having  to  do  with 
land-based  missile  of  intercontinental  range. 

That  means,  first  of  all,  that  the  figures 
omit  the  relative  US.  and  Soviet  strengths 
in  "SLBMs."  This  simply  means  ballistic 
missiles  of  a  submarine -launch.  But  the  first 
SALT  agreement  permits  the  Soviet  to  buUd 
up  to  above  900  submarine-launched  nu- 
clear missiles,  against  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  that  number  for  the  United  States. 

The  Soviets  are  rapidly  proceeding  with 
the  permitted  buUdup  of  SLBMs.  The  buUd- 
up  includes  new  submarines  with  extra-long- 
range  missiles  that  can  lurk  in  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk,  for  example,  where  they  will  be 
all  but  Immune  from  U.S.  antisubmarine 
warfare.  Because  the  submarines  will  be  vir- 
tually beyond  danger,  this  new  submarine- 
missile  combination  should  be  at  least  as 
good  if  not  better  than  the  US.  "Trident" 
system. 

Secondly,  the  above-cited  figures  for  pro- 
portional strengths  in  land-based,  long-range 
nuclear  missiles  also  omit  the  capabilities 
of  the  two  powers  In  manned  bombers.  The 
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Soviets,  to  begin  with,  are  buUding  a  long- 
range  bomber  known  as  the  "Backfire,"  which 
is  intercontinental,  however  you  may  look 
at  it. 

The  Backfire,  much  like  a  slightly  smaller 
version  of  the  projected  U.S.  B-1,  can  do 
a  one-way  mission  to  VS.  targets.  Or  it  can 
fly  one  way  and  refuel,  for  instance,  in  Cuba, 
or  it  can  fly  two  ways  with"  air  refueling,  if 
the  Soviets  build  the  needed  fleet  of  aerial 
tankers.  (The  Backfire  has  machinery  for 
air  refueling.) 

These  facts  are  rather  vividly  interesting 
because  of  the  almost  total  dismantling  of 
U.S.  air  defenses.  This  is  now  close  to  com- 
pletion. This  dismantling,  furthermore,  enor- 
moxisly  multiplies  the  destructive  potential 
of  every  Backfire. 

Meanwhile,  the  Soviets  are  spending  un- 
imaginable fortunes  on  strengthening  and 
maintaining  the  most  dense  and  costly  air 
defense  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  There- 
by, they  are  casting  legitimate  doubts  on 
the  power  to  penetrate  to  major  Soviet  tar- 
gets of  both  the  U.S.  B-62s  and  the  B-ls  the 
United  States  will  have  later — if  Congress  will 
pay  for  them. 

So  there  you  have  it  In  a  nutshell.  The 
Soviet  tests  of  long-range,  land-based  nuclear 
mlssUes  were  conducted  from  the  Tyuratam 
Missile  Development  Center  all  the  way  to 
the  mld-Pactflc.  These  tests  therefore  tra- 
versed a  range  of  at  least  5,000  mUes.  They 
Indicate,  as  briefiy  noted,  that  this  country 
can  be  at  a  hopeless  disadvantage  by  1980. 
unless  the  United  States  promptly  makes 
great  efforts  to  improve  its  strategic  power. 

The  Soviet  tests  conducted  to  date  have 
been:  First,  two  tests  of  one  of  the  two  Soviet 
follow -ons  from  their  SS-11  mlssUe  (of  which 
they  have  about  1.000.  with  an  existing  power 
comparable  to  that  of  our  1,000  Mlnuteman 
missiles).  Both  these  tests  of  the  new.  far 
more  powerful  SSX-I9  missile  showed  that 
this  follow-on  was  MIRVed  with  multiple  re- 
entry warheads.  Also  MIRVed  were  the  two 
more  recent  tests  of  the  second  SS-11  follow- 
on,  the  SSX-17,  with  no  less  than  four  war- 
heads of  at  least  a  megaton  apiece. 

Then  there  was  the  follow -on  of  the  SS-9, 
the  supergiant  Soviet  IntercontlnenUl  mls- 
sUe. Two  of  the  new  S8X-18s  showed  no 
MIRVlng.  They  are  therefore  being  inter- 
preted in  some  quarters  as  a  happy  "signal" 
for  the  SALT  talks.  But  there  has  already 
been  one  SSX-18  test  with  five  MIRVed  war- 
heads of  well  above  a  megaton  apiece.  In 
short,  the  one  bright  spot  la  the  probable 
fact  that  the  Soviets  are  stUI  having  trou- 
ble with  their  new  solid-propellant  missile, 
the  6SX-16. 

So  two  questions  now  confront  us:  First, 
what  Is  the  value  of  our  official  strategic 
concept  of  "assured  destruction"  In  the  light 
of  the  foregoing  grim  facts?  And,  second, 
what  to  do  about  the  next  round  of  SALT? 


CYRUS  JOHNSON,  JR. 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OP  nxiNoxs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12,  1974 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Friday 
evening,  March  8,  Cyrus  Johnson,  Jr.,  a 
hometown  boy  made  good,  returned  to 
Alton,  m.,  as  the  speaker  at  the  first 
annual  recognition  dinner  sponsored  by 
the  Alton  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Madlson-St.  Clair  County  Urban  League. 
Mr.  Johnson,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyrus 
Johnson,  Sr.,  and  one  of  the  Nation's 
outstanding  blacks  in  business  leader- 
ship, attended  Alton  schools  and  gradu- 
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sted  with  bachelor  and  master  degrees 
from  the  University  of  Illinois.  He 
swiftly  became  an  executive  with  Illinois 
Bell  Telephone  Co.  and  was  invited  by 
the  leadership  of  General  Mills  to  be- 
come corporate  vice  president,  a  capacity 
In  which  he  now  serves.  He  holds  direc- 
torships on  the  Board  of  General  Mills 
Foimdation,  Abbott-Northwestern  Hos- 
pitals, and  serves  on  the  allocation  com- 
mittee of  the  United  Way  of  Minneapolis 
and  the  advisory  committee  to  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Directors — YMCA.  He 
and  his  wife  reside  in  Minneapolis. 

In  his  address  to  the  Urban  League, 
Mr.  Johnson  made  an  eloquent  defense 
of  the  profit  system  In  economic  life. 
Here  is  the  text  of  his  statement : 
Alton    Urban    League   First    Annual    Rec- 

ocNiTioN   Dinner-March   8,    1974:    Alton 

Revisited 

This,  I  consider  a  rare  occasion,  a  distinct 
honor  and  an  opportunity  you  have  afi'orded 
me  and  my  company.  General  Mills.  When 
your  President,  Mr.  Pitts,  Invited  me  to  be 
here  he  suggested  that  I  might  talk  about 
my  experience  in  urban  affairs  or  manage- 
ment; the  Black  man  in  business  or  the 
social  responsibilities  of  corporations.  All  of 
these  topics  are  of  consuming  Interest  to  me 
and  I  would  like  to  briefly  touch  on  each  of 
them. 

Tou  will  discover  with  very  little  effort  that 
I  thoroughly  enjoy  business.  Industry  and  the 
free  enterprise  system  even  with  all  of  Its 
ills.  I  slmpy  know  of  no  other  system  which 
has  provided  a  comparable  standard  of  liv- 
ing. Our  societal  problems  have  continued 
through  history  and  Involve  the  political  and 
social  implications  of  the  distribution  of 
wealth  and  the  consumption  of  oiu*  resources. 
That,  however.  Is  not  one  of  the  topics  Mr, 
Pitts  suggested  I  speak  on. 

I  think  it  will  also  help  you  to  appreciate 
the  things  I  shall  say  if  you  know  that  I  have 
never  had  a  Job  which  I  didn't  enjoy  or  on 
vhlch  I  didn't  learn.  Those  job  experiences 
go  something  like  this:  farmer,  military 
service,  student,  waiter,  many  management 
assignments  in  operations  and  staff  of  the 
telephone  company  and.  now,  an  officer  of 
General  Mills — but  always  a  product  of 
Alton. 

Many  of  you  know  that  this  Is  a  homecom- 
ing experience  for  me.  I  hope  you  realize  how 
nice  it  Is  to  come  home  to  frienCs  like  you 
and  to  share  your  thrill  of  honoring  your 
awards  recipients  for  their  distinguished  serv- 
ice to  people.  This  audience  vividly  reminds 
me  of  that  one  unique  ability  I  have — that  of 
finding  myself  with  wonderful  people  and  or- 
ganizations. The  people  of  Alton  and  the 
Urban  League  are,  I  think,  second  to  none. 
I  congratulate  the  Urban  League  for  its 
achievements,  dedication  and  its  local  and 
national  leadership.  Vernon  Jordan,  the  Na- 
tional Urban  Leagiie  EScecutlve  Director  is, 
as  you  know,  an  outstanding  leader,  lawyer, 
gentleman  and  a  friend. 

Certainly  some  of  you  have  never  beard  of 
me,  but  you  perhaps  know  my  parents  or 
Gome  other  member  of  the  Johnson  or  Keen 
families.  I  hope  you  can  share  with  us  the 
pleasure  of  your  invitation  and  the  subtle 
requirement  to  voluntarily  give  an  account- 
ing for  the  some  23  years  of  my  absence  from 
Alton  as  a  fuU-time  resident. 

I  am  reminded  of  those  of  somewhat  simi- 
lar heritage  whose  report,  if  given  and  com- 
pleted, would  include  personal  misfortunes — 
like  drug  dependency,  Incarceration,  111 
health,  unemployment,  severe  poverty  and 
the  many  other  ills  of  our  society  which  are 
disproportionately  identified  In  the  ranks  of 
the  poor  and  minority  people,  particularly 
black  people. 

Thus  I  want  to  believe  and  you  to  con- 
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slder  that  your  attendance  here  tonight  is 
a  significant  indication  that  you  and  some 
of  the  companies  you  represent  recognize  the 
importance  of  the  Urban  League  and  the 
service  it  can  provide  this  community  and  its 
citizens.  You,  as  Informed  citizens  are  per- 
haps more  aware  than  I  that  there  remains, 
even  In  Alton,  some  unfinished  social  busi- 
ness, too  serious  to  Ignore  and  delay.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  list  them  all,  but  Just  as  a 
reminder,  those  social  Issues  Include  the  age- 
old  burdens  of  poverty,  hunger,  disease.  Illi- 
teracy, unemployment,  poor  housing,  etc. 
Much  of  the  leadership  necessary  to  deal  with 
these  problems  in  Alton  is  in  this  room,  and 
it  will  require  your  best  efforts.  Nationally, 
the  problems  in  the  black  community  are  of 
this  approximate  size  as  compared  with  the 
majority  population: 

Infant  mortality  rate — 2X. 

Male  life  expectancy — 10  years  less. 

School  dropouts — 2X. 

Teenage  unemployment — 4X, 

Male  unemployment — 2X. 

Average  income — lower  approximately 
$2,000. 

Juvenile  delinquency — higher. 

Prom  what  I  could  learn  of  the  1969-70 
census  data,  the  national  figures  are  fairly 
applicable  to  Alton.  I  think  that  the  Urban 
League,  business  and  indutry,  educators,  reli- 
gious leaders,  government  and  just  plain 
concerned  citizens  can  and  will  direct  them- 
selves more  vigorously  to  solving  these  peo- 
ple problems.  Some  of  these  have  legal  re- 
quirements with  financial  penalties  to  hope- 
fully hasten  the  time  of  more  equitable 
treatment.  However,  more  importantly,  the 
solutions  make  good  common  sense  and  the 
results  are  mutually  beneficial,  particvdarly 
considering  the  alternatives. 

I  think  I  would  be  remiss  In  my  respon- 
sibUlty  if  I  did  not  ask  this  entire  audience 
to  each,  individually,  provide  as  much  in- 
fluence and  motivation  as  you  can  to  young 
people  to  stay  In  school  and  continue  their 
education  or  training  as  far  as  possible.  I  do 
not  mean  to  Indicate  that  I  think  it  neces- 
sary or  possible  that  everyone  pursue  a  col- 
lege degree.  They  do,  however,  need  to  ex- 
pand their  minds  and  develop  skills  to  be 
able  to  productively  function  In  our  society. 
You  can  help  them  to  understand  that  edu- 
cation and  training  are  not  absolutes,  finite 
or  a  burden  identified  only  with  youth.  In 
business,  as  In  other  fields,  we  find  it  neces- 
sary from  time  to  time  to  update  ourselves 
by  taking  additional  training  or  even  return- 
ing to  a  University  for  supplemental  educa- 
tion. 

Tell  them  also,  to  learn  the  system — use 
the  system  and  that  you  can't  use  the  system 
if  you  don't  understand  the  system.  One 
learns  that  you  dont  need  to  use  an  axe  to 
open  a  door  If  you  have  the  key  to  the  door. 

From  a  self-interest  point  of  view,  I  know 
of  no  short  term  investment  which  yields 
such  a  high  rate  of  return  over  such  a  long 
term  with  the  added  flexibility  to  exercise 
the  alternative  choice.  The  training  of  a 
mind  Is  a  fantastic  Investment  In  self  and 
country.  To  waste  a  mind  is  a  criminal 
disaster. 

Let  me  share  with  you  some  personal  ex- 
periences which  I  consider  to  be  attributable 
to  two  basic  fundamentals;  one — being 
blessed  with  outstanding.  Christian  parents 
who  believe  In  hard  work,  and  secondly — my 
having  acquired  some  education.  Although 
one  can  plan  his  life,  much  occurs  by  chance 
or  luck,  given  some  minimum  standards  like 
education,  interest  or  Involvement.  I  am 
reminded  of  occasions  like  a  conference  at 
the  White  House  with  President  Johnson, 
meeting  with  Senator  Paul  Douglas  and  Con- 
gressman Adam  Clayton  Powell  to  get  re- 
lease of  poverty  program  funds  for  Chicago. 

Last  summer  I  had  an  experience  I  think 
you  would  be  Interested  In  for  it,  too,  speaks 
to  the  point  of  preparation,  the  confidence 
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of  other  people,  and  luck.  My  boss,  James  A. 
Summer,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board  and 
Chief  Financial  Officer  of  General  Mills,  ad- 
vised me  that  he  had  been  requested  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  two-day  meeting  with  Palo  Alto, 
California,  but  that  other  business  commit- 
ments would  not  permit  him  to  attend.  My 
schedule  permitting,  he  wanted  me  to  repre- 
sent him.  He  explained  that  he  didn't  like  to 
disappoint  John  D.  Rockefeller,  or  for  us  to 
miss  the  follow-up  on  the  issue  and  the  need 
for  increased  dialogue  between  youth  and 
business.  You  guessed  it — I  went!  While  sev- 
eral of  us  were  discussing  our  concerns  and 
suggestions,  I  realized  that  my  discussion 
was  with  A.  W.  Clausen,  President  of  Bank  of 
America — the  largest  U.S.  bank,  and  John  D. 
Rockefeller  III.  My  immediate  thoiight  was 
what  is  the  route  one  can  plan  that  leads  to 
such  an  experience  with  these  giants  of  busi- 
ness and  finance;  one  from  the  West  Coast, 
and  the  other  from  the  East  Coast,  yet  well- 
known  around  the  globe.  Although  I  knew 
that  my  boss  and  General  Mills  had  to  be 
represented  well,  I  had  that  additional  mo- 
tivation that  I  could  not  embarrass  Alton. 

During  my  13  years  in  Illinois  Bell,  my 
work  experience  was  in  the  three  major  op- 
erations departments  (commercial  plant  and 
traffic)  and,  also,  the  general  staff  in  devel- 
oping rates,  preparing  the  tariffs  and  some 
work  with  the  Illinois  Commerce  CommlSElou 
staff. 

I  have  told  you  these  things  about  my  ex- 
perience in  management — not  that  they  are 
Important  or  particularly  representative,  but 
perhaps  through  this  explanation  you  will 
appreciate  why  I  perceive  what  I  shall  say  on 
the  topic  of  a  Black  man  working  in  busi- 
ness. 

I  think  that  a  Black  person  (male  or  fe- 
male) who  wishes  to  experience  average  or 
better  success  working  in  business,  must  pre- 
pare themselves  the  same  as  their  competi- 
tion, and  when  they  are  hired,  they  must  de- 
liver performance  comparable  or  better  than 
their  competition.  They  should  seek  initial 
assignments  in  the  main  stream  of  that  busi- 
ness and  learn  as  many  facets  of  it  as  is  pos- 
sible. This  Is  no  small  order,  for  It  will  re- 
quire a  great  deal  more  perspiration  than 
inspiration.  As  a  manager,  realize  that  you 
will  probably  no  longer  have  the  luxury  of 
an  8  hour  work  day.  Considering  that  one's 
success  has  some  luck  and  contributions  from 
others,  black  people  seeking  business  careers 
can,  as  the  competition,  expect  that  there 
are  no  short  cuts  and  success  can  elude  us 
for  reasons  other  than  race  or  sex.  As 
McGeorge  Bundy,  Executive  Director,  Ford 
Foundation,  recently  said,  "Competition  Is 
not  the  most  agreeable  of  human  phenomena 
but  it  is  one  of  the  most  clearly  inevitable." 

While  I  don't  want  to  bore  you  with  de- 
tail about  Corporate  Social  ResponsibUity, 
history  fairly  accurately  records  that  the 
American  corporations  have  provided  varying 
levels  of  social  responsiveness  from  their 
early  days — usually  as  pbUanthropy. 

For  a  more  contemporary  view,  the  period 
of  the  mld-60's  to  the  present  is  when  Amer- 
ica first  became  Interested  In  the  quality  of 
life  instead  of  Just  the  quantity  of  life.  Stu- 
dents on  college  campuses  began  to  ask  why 
we  did  things  as  we  did,  who  is  responsible 
and  even  dared  to  ask  Isn't  there  a  better 
way.  Students  were  persistent  and  society 
and  business  reacted  mostly  by  resisting 
change. 

One  can  observe  confusion,  frustration, 
alienation  and  a  lack  of  trust  in  this  coun- 
try. This  does  not  merely  affect  the  Archie 
Bunkers,  hard  hats  and  blue  collar  work- 
ers; it  reaches  into  higher  occupational  levels 
as  well,  A  new  climate  Is  recognizable  in  the 
environment  of  American  business  and  a  new 
phrase  describes  management's  response: 
Corporate     Social     Responsibility.     Is     this 
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phrase  mere  rhetoric?  Is  it  substani^?  Is 
It  a  Uttle  bit  of  both?  What  is  It? 

General  Mills  has  expressed  its  fcjelings 
on  the  subject  and  set  Its  corporate  tourse 
thusly:  I 

"As  a  major  corporation  enjoying  thelrlghts 
and  responsibilities  of  the  American  free  en- 
terprise system.  General  Mills  believes  its  ex- 
istence and  success  depend  upon  the!  com- 
petitive excellence,  value  and  satlsfactfcn  we 
consistently  provide  consumers  tl^ough 
goods  and  services.  Our  objective  of  serving 
the  wants  and  needs  of  the  consumer  guides 
our  day-to-day  decisions  and  is  consistent 
with  our  obligations  to  shareholders^  em- 
ployees, and  society.  In  our  view  profits  Ineas- 
ure  and  reward  effective  and  efficlenlj  per- 
formance In  meeting  consumer  wantii  and 
needs.  Through  profits,  we  thus  satlsf^  our 
obligation  to  shareholders  and  implement 
the  growth  of  the  corporation,  thereby  Assur- 
ing a  dynamic,  challenging  environment  for 
employees.  We  also  gain  the  means  t^  dis- 
charge our  broader  responslblUtleii  to 
society."  I 

General  Mills  does  not  consider  that  State- 
ment to  be  mere  rhetoric  but  a  creed  ^hlch 
affects  our  decisionmaking.  ij 

The  what  is  It  or  a  definition  wlidch  I 
consider  applicable  Is:  Corporate  socliU  re- 
sponsibility means  a  willingness  on  th»  part 
of  the  corporate  manager  (acting  not  c^ly  as 
an  individual  but  as  a  declslon-maktt  im- 
plicating his  firm)  actively  and  with  lioral 
concern  to  confront  certain  social  problems 
he  deems  urgent  and  to  bend  the  influence 
of  his  company  toward  the  solution  of  those 
problems  insofar  as  the  firm  is  able  to  ao  so. 
Such  responsibility  requires  that  the  maiager 
balance  intelligently  the  needs  of  the^any 
groups  affected  by  the  firm  so  as  b«|Bt  to 
achieve  both  profitable  production  ani0  the 
common  good,  esi>eclally  in  situatioi 
which  he  is  not  required  to  do  so  b; 
or  by  external  pressures  which  the  coi 
cannot  easily  resist. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Amei 
are  becoming  acutely  aware  of  social 
and  irresponsibility  on  the  part  of  an; 
be  it  business,  government,  church 
other  institution.  One  will  natursUly  ol 
that  obviously  business  cannot  do  it  all 
I  think  that  business  will  give  a  goqil  ac- 
count of  itself  because  of  its  gocU  orienta- 
tion and  sensitivity  to  the  needs  and  desires 
of  those  it  serves,  customers,  stockholders 
and  employees — its  society.  T 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  that  thii  new 
climate  concerned  with  the  quality  <*  life 
occurred  after  America  had  achieved  «  very 
high  quality  of  life.  I  hope  that  you  |hare 
my  concept  that  a  nation  can  enjoy  Iboth 
a  high   quality  and  quantity  of  life.  I 

While  it  would  appear  that  the  Amwlcan 
corporation  has  historically  been  consi|ered 
as  an  economic  entity,  I  think  a  closer  lam- 
ination certainly  will  permit  one  to  fgree 
that  providing  goods,  services  and  emi)loy- 
ment  in  a  free  economy  are  at  least  Kcio- 
economic  endeavors.  | 

Even  with  this  enlightened  self-lnteret  of 
corporations,   we  citizens  must  continue  to 
ask   ourselves   do   we   want   corporatioi 
have  the  dominant  responsibility  for  t 
livery  and  be  the  vehicle  through  whl 
clal  services  are  provided?  Should  they, 
fore,  decide  the  services,  issues  and 
ties?  Is  government  a  viable  altematl 

I,  for  one.  see  great  strength  in  oui 
tern  and  am  confident  that  our  corp 
are  becoming  more  sensitive  to  ctistom< 
societal  desires  beyond  the  specific  prJ 
or  service. 

And  so  it  Is  rewarding  to  observe  yoi 
volvement  and  commitment  to  make 
ter  Alton  for  all  of  its  sons  and  daug'^. 
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HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12,  1974 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  join  with  Mem- 
bers of  the  Ohio  delegation,  and  other 
Members  of  Congress,  in  support  of  legis- 
lation to  establish  the  Cuyahoga  Valley 
Historical  Park  and  Recreation  Area. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  two- 
fold :  First,  to  protect  a  unique  and  valu- 
able national  resource  from  encroaching 
urban  development  and  environmental 
deterioration;  and  second,  to  develop  an 
area  rich  in  natural  beauty  as  a  recrea- 
tion area  for  the  American  people. 

The  Cuyahoga  Valley  area  is  steeped 
in  historical  significance.  Archeologlcal 
remains  of  Indian  tribes  date  back  to  the 
period  of  600  B.C.  to  A.D.  800.  The  region 
served  as  an  important  communication 
and  transportation  link  for  the  famous 
Erie  Indian  nation.  During  the  18th  cen- 
tury, the  valley  area  was  the  home  for 
many  displaced  tribes.  Including  the 
Shawnees,  Delawares,  Mohicans,  Otta- 
was,  Miamis,  and  Hurons — tribes  whose 
legacies  to  this  country  can  be  foimd  in 
the  names  of  numerous  towns,  villages, 
and  geographical  regions.  In  addition, 
during  the  settlement  of  the  Northwest 
Territory  and  the  new  lands  to  the  West, 
the  Cuyahoga  Valley  and  River  were  the 
passageways  to  new  lands  and  homes  for 
thousands  of  settlers.  Finally,  with  the 
construction  of  the  Ohio  Canal,  this  re- 
gion played  a  vital,  if  not  the  key,  role  in 
the  industrial  development  of  northeast 
Ohio. 

Encroaching  urban  and  commercial 
development  now  threaten  these  his- 
torical sites.  In  addition  to  the  archeo- 
loglcal finds,  there  are  preserved  in  this 
region  portions  of  the  historic  Ohio 
Canal  as  well  as  numerous  structures 
from  the  19th  century.  It  would  be  a 
black  mark  on  the  history  of  not  only 
Ohio,  but  also  the  American  people,  if 
these  genuine  relics  of  our  historical  past 
should  fall  victim,  as  so  much  else  has, 
to  the  imrelenting  advance  of  urban  and 
commercial  sprawl. 

Besides  its  history,  the  Cuyahoga  Val- 
ley is  a  land  richly  endowed  with  natural 
beauty  and  breathtaking  landscapes.  The 
area  possesses  a  unique  variety  of  wild- 
life and  foliage,  because  it  is,  as  my  col- 
league Mr.  Seiberling  has  pointed  out,  a 
botanical  crossroads.  Needless  to  say, 
once  urbanization  invades  this  virgin 
territory,  the  accompanying  environ- 
mental impact  of  commercial  develop- 
ment would  have  a  devastating  effect 
upon  the  wildlife  and  foliage  of  the 
valley. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  we  also 
have  an  obligation  to  future  generations 
to  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  this 
region.  As  President  Kennedy  correctly 
said: 


It  Is  our  task  In  our  time  and  in  our  gen- 
eration to  hand  down  undiminished  to  those 
who  come  after  us,  as  was  handed  down  to 
us  by  those  who  went  before,  the  national 
wealth  and  beauty  which  is  oxirs. 

The  establishment  of  the  Cuyahoga 
Valley  Park  would  preserve  this  extraor- 
dinary natural  resource  as  a  recreational 
facility  for  present  and  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans.  Presently,  73  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  live  in  urban 
areas.  Yet  only  8  percent  of  all  Federal 
recreation  areas  are  located  In  urban 
areas.  In  Ohio  there  are  no  national 
parks  or  Federal  recreatlwi  areas. 

In  1971,  President  Nixon  asked  us  "to 
put  the  parks  where  the  people  are." 
This  bill  is  consistent  with  that  policy. 
It  would  give  all  citizens  access  to  recre- 
ational facilities  in  the  area.  If  enacted, 
this  legislation  would  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  such  facilities  to  4  million 
inhabitants  of  the  Cleveland-Akron  re- 
gion. Indeed,  I  am  confident  that  many 
more  people,  from  both  within  and  out- 
side of  Ohio,  will  enjoy  the  splendors  of 
this  valley.  Similar  Federal  assistance 
was  provided  in  the  last  Congress  when 
Gateway  National  Recreation  Area  in 
New  York  Harbor  and  Golden  Gate  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  near  San  Fran- 
cisco were  established  as  urban  area 
parks.  Consistent  with  that  expression  of 
congressional  policy,  this  legislation 
seeks  to  establish  a  similar  recreational 
area  in  a  highly  urbanized  region  within 
the  interior  of  the  United  States  where 
the  need  for  recreational  facilities  is  par- 
ticularly acute. 

Critics  have  argued  that  Federal  funds 
.should  be  limited,  if  not  prohibited,  for 
the  establishment  of  this  park  because 
it  is  "regional"  in  nature.  Quite  frankly, 
I  fail  to  understand  this  position.  Indeed, 
all  national  parks  are  "regional"  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  located  in  one  of  the 
50  States.  Moreover,  it  seems  only  logical 
that  those  citizens  closest  to  a  national 
park  will  use  it  more  frequently  than 
those  who  must  come  from  a  greater  dis- 
tance. But  if  one  were  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  national  parks  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  "regional"  in  the 
sense  I  have  just  noted — and  this  is  the 
only  basis  I  can  perceive  for  declaring 
the  proposed  park  "regional"— then  I 
submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  would  be  no 
national  parks. 

One  of  the  truly  impressive  aspects  of 
this  bill  is  the  degree  of  State  and  local 
cooperation  it  contemplates,  and  which  it 
has  already  engendered.  The  State  of 
Ohio  has  designated  the  preservation  of 
Cuyahoga  Valley  as  its  No.  1  recreational 
goal.  A  recent  comprehensive  study  of 
northern  Ohio  by  the  Northern  Ohio  Ur- 
ban System  Corp.  has  endorsed  the  ac- 
quisition of  such  land  in  Cuytdioga  Coun- 
ty. The  plan  has  also  been  endorsed  by 
some  46  State  and  local  organizations  in 
Ohio,  including  major  newspapers,  city 
councils,  historical  and  conservation 
groups,  and  regional  planning  commis- 
sions. Already  the  Cleveland  and  Akron 
metropolitan  park  districts  have  pur- 
chased 1,625  acres  of  land  within  the  val- 
ley for  preservation. 
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Why  then  the  need  for  Federal  leg- 
islation? 

First  of  all,  the  legislation  contem- 
plates the  establishment  of  a  national 
park  for  use  and  enjoyment  of  all  cit- 
izens in  an  area  rich  in  natui'al  beauties 
and  national  history. 

Second,  Federal  legislation  would  be 
consistent  with  both  previous  congi-es- 
sional  practice  as  well  as  administration 
policy  statements. 

Third,  and  most  importantly,  the  State 
of  Ohio  simply  cannot  do  it  alone.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
unless  Federal  fimds  are  forthcoming, 
there  will  be  no  Cuyahoga  Valley  His- 
torical Park  and  Recreation  Area.  The 
State  of  Ohio  estimates  that  it  will  take 
approximately  20  years  to  purchase  the 
necessary  lands.  During  this  period,  many 
valuable  parcels  of  land  will  be  lost  to 
commercial  development  while  the  State 
attempts  to  raise  suflBcient  f  imds  to  pur- 
chase the  additional  14,500  acres.  More- 
over, with  the  passage  of  time  and  the 
spread  of  commercial  development  into 
the  region,  the  cost  of  the  additional 
acreage  will  Inevitably  increase. 

We  must  act  now  if  we  are  to  preserve 
these  lands.  If  we  faU  to  act,  we  will  be 
dooming  much  of  this  land  to  commer- 
cial development.  There  comes  a  point 
when  citizens  must  stand  up  and  Insist 
that  enough  is  enough.  There  comes  a 
point  where  development  becomes  de- 
structive. I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
Is  such  an  instance. 


COMING  TO  GRIPS  WITH  THE 
WELFARE  CRISIS 


HON.  JOHN  B.  CONUN 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12,  1974 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact 
that  American  taxpayers  are  pumping 
more  than  $100  biUion  a  year  into  more 
than  100  different  welfare  and  income 
maintenance  programs,  with  chaotic 
duplication  of  effort  and  waste,  is  a  great 
concern  to  me  and  my  Arizona  constit- 
uents. 

Our  concern  is  compounded  by  the 
widespread  realization  that  costly 
bureaucratic  welfare  programs  have  not 
only  failed  to  fully  help  less-fortunate 
Americans  or  to  get  at  the  root  causes  of 
poverty.  They  have  encouraged  cheaters, 
loafers,  and  high  birth  rates  among  peo- 
ple who  can  ill-afford  large  families.  And 
they  have  destroyed  motivation  for  most 
welfare  recipients  to  find  regular  work 
in  a  positive  effort  to  become  economi- 
cally self-sufficient. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  worst  fears  about  the 
chaotic  state  of  Government  welfare  pro- 
grams have  been  confirmed  by  the  Joint 
Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Policy's  2-year 
scientific  study  of  welfare  pi-ograms  na- 
tionwide. 

Chaired  by  the  able  Mrs.  Martha  Grif- 
fiths, our  colleague  from  Michigan,  the 
subcommittee  has  so  far  completed  13 
lenthy  reports  in  its  studies  on  public 
welfare.     Among     the     subcommittee's 
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findings,  researched  and  tabulated  by  an 
impressive  group  of  scholars  and  govern- 
ment experts,  are  these  salient  facts: 

While  Government  statistics  show  that 
119  million  beneficiaries  received  public 
assistance  from  welfare-related  pro- 
grams in  1972,  it  was  60  million  different 
Individuals  who  actually  received  bene- 
fits. This  was  because  the  current  sys- 
tem allows  a  single  person  to  receive 
overlapping  benefits  from  any  number 
of  many  different  welfare  programs. 

Twenty  percent  of  families  receiving 
assistance  in  1972  were  enrolled  in  five 
or  more  programs,  with  tax-free  incomes 
ranging  from  $3,672  to  $8,112 — substan- 
tially above  the  after-taxes  median  wage 
levels  for  full-time  working  people  in  the 
same  areas  studied. 

On  this  point,  the  subcommittee 
noted : 

The  sizeable  average  benefits  going  to 
these  households  Indicate  that  many  of  them 
are  better  off  now  than  they  would  be  If 
they  derived  all  of  their  income  from  wages, 
given  the  wage  level  at  which  their  members 
would  find  employment  and  the  Social  Se- 
curity and  income  taxes  that  would  have  to 
be  paid  from  those  wages. 

Generous  welfare  benefits  alone  thus 
constitute  a  substantial  work  disincen- 
tive, especially  for  families  of  four  or 
more.  In  the  words  of  one  subcommittee 
report: 

In  combination  and  sometimes  even  indl- 
vidtially,  these  programs  can  make  It  ex- 
traordinarily unprofitable  to  work.. 

Error  or  fraud  occurs  in  at  least  one 
out  of  every  four  welfare  payments.  This 
costs  taxpayers  an  estimated  $4  billion 
a  year.  Both  administrative  bungling  and 
the  difficulty  in  recouping  fraudulent 
claims  or  overpayments  make  this  high 
cheating  rate  possible  under  the  current 
welfare  system.  According  to  one  sub- 
committee report: 

The  present  welfare  system  is  an  admin- 
istrative nightmare. 

When  "in-kind"  benefits — food  stamps, 
day  care,  job  training,  medicaid,  medi- 
care, and  so  forth — are  coimted  along 
with  actual  cash  welfare  payments  to 
beneficiaries,  more  than  60  percent  of 
those  considered  "poor"  actually  move 
past  the  poverty  level. 

One  typical  household  of  five  people 
studied  by  the  subcommittee  at  one  point 
was  receiving  tax-free  benefits  from  11 
different  programs  totaling  $691  a 
month,  of  which  $599  was  in  cash. 

The  combination  of  benefits  received 
from  different  programs  is  rarely  the 
same  among  beneficiaries  receiving  more 
than  one  kind  of  pubhc  assistance,  indi- 
cating that  overlap  is  encouraged  by  the 
current  welfare  system.  Of  1,059  house- 
holds sampled  for  one  study,  benefits  re- 
ceived were  scattered  among  144  differ- 
ent combinations  of  benefit  categories. 
Only  130  households  were  receiving  just 
one  type  of  assistance. 

More  than  3  million  families  are  cur- 
rently receiving  welfare  imder  aid  for 
dependent  children,  which  requires  that 
such  families  be  headed  by  the  mother 
or  an  incapacitated  father.  Since  famUy 
size  determines  the  amount  of  benefits 
received,  one  subcommittee  report  noted, 
illegitimacy  is  encouraged  and  children 
are  often  reared  in  totally  immoral  en- 
vironments. 
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Family  Instability  is  thus  encouraged. 
Illegitimacy  has  now  soared  to  10  percent 
of  all  U.S.  birtlis.  Failure  of  welfare  ad- 
ministrators to  establish  paternity  and 
to  enforce  the  father's  duty  of  financial 
support  not  only  substantially  adds  to 
the  taxpayer's  burden,  but  also  deprives 
children  of  their  right  to  social  security 
survivor's  benefits,  life  insurance,  and 
health  insui-ance. 

Between  1963  and  1971,  according  to 
the  subcommittee,  Congi-ess  approved 
$6.8  billion  for  manpower  training  pro- 
grams to  help  the  poor.  Despite  this  large 
expenditure,  trainees  leaving  programs 
funded  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act,  according  to  the 
most  optimistic  studies,  still  averaged 
only  $3,100  in  post-training  annual 
earnings — more  than  $800  below  their 
poverty  line. 

The  subcommittee  points  out  that  cur- 
rent Federal  data  gathering  makes  it  im- 
possible to  determine  whether  trainees 
have  much  access  in  retaining  jobs  fol- 
lowing such  training. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  own  analysis  of  the 
subcommittee's  13  reports  to  date  has 
convinced  me  that  our  current  welfare 
system,  deeply  entangled  in  a  hopeless 
sea  of  bureaucratic  redtape,  will  remain 
a  ludicrous  farce  of  inefficiency  and 
fraud  unless  it  is  dramatically  reformed 
from  top  to  bottom. 

Before  such  total  reform  is  possible, 
the  subcommittee's  findings  suggest  sev- 
eral necessary  first  steps  that  Congress 
must  write  into  law  to  pave  the  way. 

A  uniform  residency  requirement  na- 
tionwide must  be  established.  The  pres- 
ent lack  of  such  a  residency  requirement 
encourages  migration  of  welfare  recip- 
ients from  State  to  State,  threatening  to 
disrupt  economies  in  whole  areas  of  the 
country. 

Concepts  of  employment,  self-suffi- 
ciency, and  social  responsibility  must  be 
written  into  law  through  job-training 
and  work  requirements  for  adult  welfare 
recipients.  However,  work  programs 
should  not  take  priority  over  regular  jobs 
in  the  public  or  piivate  sectors.  And  wel- 
fare administrators  should  not  become 
employment  agents  for  welfare  recipi- 
ents. 

Welfare  mothers  must  be  required  to 
supply  information  about  the  fathers  of 
their  children  before  they  can  get  public 
assistance,  of  any  kind.  Welfare  pay- 
ments for  fatherless  households  should 
be  frozen  at  current  levels  so  that  wom- 
en receiving  welfare  realize  that  more 
children  will  not  get  them  more  money. 

Welfare  rules  and  regulations  govern- 
ing welfare  pasmients  and  benefits  na- 
tionwide must  be  tightly  enforced  to  the 
letter— applied  equally  and  fairly  to  all 
welfare  recipients  without  interference 
from  politicians  and  pressm-e  groups. 
Otherwise,  fraud  and  inefficiency  will 
continue. 

Once  this  has  been  done.  Congress 
should  perhaps  consider  abolishing  all 
categorical  welfare  grants  to  profligate 
States  whose  per  capita  resources  exceed 
the  States'  average  of  $3,894.  There 
seems  to  be  no  apparent  good  reason 
why    large,    big-spending    States    with 
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X)er  capita  resources  should  recei^ 
eral  Welfare  grants  to  supplemei 
own  programs.  And  it  seems  esj 
ludicrous  tliat  many  large,  pr^ 
States  receive  more  Federal  dolla* 
from  Washington  than  their  ow* 
zens  pay  In  Federal  taxes,  while  s\ 
frugal  States  receive  less. 

Federal  welfare  f imds  are  supi 
help  the  poor.  It  seems  unnecessi 
dollars  to  malce  the  round  triii 
States  to  Wsishlngton  and  back| 
with  their  own  available  resource 
could  adequately  maintain  theJ 
welfare  programs  without  Fedei 
volvement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  welfare  crisl 
insurmoimtable.  But  we  must  m| 
challenge  head-on  with  sensible 
to  eliminate  fraud  and  ineflQcien< 
to  promote  the  work  ethic  anc 
responsibility. 


THE  LONG  OVERDUE  NEED 
PAROLE  REFORMS 
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Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker 
a  group  of  well-known  and  " 
fled  citizens,  headed  by  former 
tomey  General  Ramsey  Clark 
Herman  Schwartz  of  the  State 
sity  of  New  York  at  Buffalo  Law 
Issued  a  report  on  its  penetrating 
depth     investigation    into    New 
State's  parole  system.  After  a 
a  half  study  the  Citizens'  Inquify 
Parole  and  Criminal  Justice  con 
the  parole  system  as  poorly 
inefiQciently  implemented,  and 
administered.  The  group's  repo: 
eluded  that  the  parole  system 
or  no  good  and  revealed  the  startllig 
that  those  who  are  released  on 
return  to  prison  in  the  same 
rate  Just  a  little  better  than 
serve  the  entire  length  of  their 

Clearly  the  issue  of  parole  is  on« 
Is  hotly  debated  but  which  generfUy 
celves  far  too  little  attention.  : 
imperfect  system  at  best  and,  at 
worst,  Is  one  of  the  prime  factors 
lying  the  high  rate  of  recldivlsm|in 
Nation's  prisons  and  jails.  It  Is 
In  which  substantive  and  meanin|rul 
forms  are  long  overdue. 

Shortly  after  the  release  of 
zens'  Inquiry  report  two  very  tim 
perceptive  followup  articles 
the  Washington  Post  and  the 
Times.  Written  by  William 
and  Tom  Wicker,  respectively,  tliNe 
tides   examine    some   of    those 
shortcomings  and  gaps  Investigated 
the  citizens'  group  and  comment 
of  those  factors  which  plague  th« 
system  and  make  it  largely 
in  its  present  form. 

I  commend  these  articles  to  th« 
tion  of  our  colleagues  and  urge 
give  this  long-ignored  issue  their 
consideration  and  attention. 

The  articles  follow: 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  6,  1974) 

PaSOLB:   TRX  IlCAGB  AKD  THE  RXAUTT 

(By  William  Raspberry) 

Parole  is  "a  tragic  faUtire"  and  ought  to  be 
(a)  drastically  reformed  AND  (b)  abolished. 

That,  in  a  sentence,  is  the  conclusion  of  a 
Citizens'  Inquiry  Into  Parole  and  Criminal 
Justice  after  a  year  and  a  half  of  looking  Into 
parole  as  practiced  In  New  York  State. 

Nearly  every  finding  of  the  group,  headed 
by  former  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark, 
can  be  applied  to  parole  systems  In  every 
state  as  weU  as  to  the  federal  system. 

In  a  47-page  summary  of  its  300-page 
study,  released  yesterday,  the  Citizens'  In- 
quiry condemns  parole  as  poorly  conceived, 
inefficiently  implemented  and  arbitrarily  ad- 
ministered and  contends  that  It  does  little 
or  no  discernible  good. 

But  you  can't  Just  wipe  It  out.  "To  aboUsh 
parole  because  of  Its  demonstrated  Irration- 
ality and  harm  and  leave  the  rest  of  the 
process  as  It  presently  exists  would  cause 
even  more  harm,"  the  report  concludes. 

The  major  fault  of  parole  is  the  fault  of 
"corrections"  theory  generally:  the  notion 
that  criminality  la  treatable  on  a  medical 
model. 

It  begins  with  the  assumption  that  crimi- 
nality is  the  result  of  personality  defects  or 
disorders  In  the  Individual  criminal.  Correc- 
tional institutions  (which  turn  out  to  look 
very  much  like  prisons)  are  estabUshed  to 
diagnose  and  treat  those  disorders.  And  at 
the  optimum  moment  in  that  treatment 
process — the  moment  at  which  an  offender  Is 
least  likely  to  commit  new  offenses — the 
offender  is  paroled — that  is,  he  is  released 
into  the  community,  but  under  benevolent 
supervision  In  order  to  help  him  complete  his 
readjustment  to  good  citizenship. 

Everybody  knows  it  doesn't  work  that  way, 
but  as  the  report  summary  observes,  "The 
usual  response  to  the  gap  between  the  Image 
and  the  reality  of  parole  is  to  assume  the 
validity  of  the  theory  and  to  recommend  re- 
forms in  the  practice." 

It  is  the  theory  that  Is  wrong.  The  truth  Is, 
we  don't  know  what  personality  flaws  turn 
people  to  crime  in  the  first  place,  so  we  don't 
know  what  kind  of  treatment  program  is 
likely  to  work,  or  when  we  are  close  enough 
to  cure  that  we  can  rely  on  the  "out-patient" 
senrlces  of  parole  to  finish  the  Job. 

We  don't  know  much  of  ansrtblng,  really, 
except  that  the  rearrest  rates  for  former  In- 
mates released  on  parole  Is  not  encouragingly 
different  from  those  released  after  full  serv- 
ice of  sentence. 

Let  me  offer  a  quickie  test  for  those  con- 
fused over  the  applicability  of  medical  mod- 
els for  criminals:  Would  the  "patient"  pay 
for  the  services  being  offered  if  he  had  the 
money? 

Send  a  man  to  a  hospital  for  treatment  of, 
say,  tuberculosis:  then  retain  him  as  an  out- 
patient during  his  rehabilitation,  and  he  is 
likely  to  suppose  that  you  are  doing  it  for  his 
good  as  well  as  for  society's.  And  if  he  could 
afford  It,  he  would  pay  for  the  service,  or 
something  very  close  to  It. 

But  make  the  "disease"  a  predisposition  to 
criminality;  transform  the  sanitarium  into  a 
"correctional"  Institution,  and  substitute  pa- 
role for  outpatient  care.  Would  anybody  in 
his  right  mind  buy  it? 

Of  course  not,  and  not  for  the  reasons  that 
most  parole  reform  efforts  address.  There  are 
good  people  on  parole  boards.  There  are  at- 
tempts at  making  the  granting  of  parole  less 
arbitrary — by  spelling  out  reasons  for  denial, 
for  Instance.  There  are  efforts  to  weed  racial 
and  political  considerations  out  of  the  parole 
process.  There  are  moves  to  increase  the 
amount  of  Investigation  and  record-keeping 
and  responsiveness  so  that  an  Inmate's  free- 
dom doesn't  turn  solely  on  one  lO-mlnute 
interview. 
Thoee  are  reforms  that  the  Citizens'  In- 
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qulry  concluded  oxight  to  be  made — pending 
alMllshment  of  the  parole  system. 

For  what  Is  basically  wrong  is  the  utter  in- 
abUity  of  parole  board  members — however 
weU-meanlng  and  inteUtgent — to  predict  who 
will  and  who  wlU  not  commit  new  offenses.  As 
the  report  puts  it: 

"The  similarity  between  defendants  granted 
parole  and  those  denied  is  striking  enough 
to  suggest  that,  despite  Its  attempts  at  pro- 
fessionalism and  competence,  the  (New  York] 
parole  board  Is  unable  to  distinguish  the  re- 
habilitated from  the  nonrehabilltated.  The 
conununlty  supervision  program,  instead  of 
helping  parolees  adjust  to  nonprlson  society, 
is  usuaUy  irrelevant  and  sometimes  harmful." 

That  would  be  argument  enough  for  end- 
ing the  practice  of  parole.  But  parole  has 
other  burdens  that  would  first  have  to  be  dis- 
posed of. 

One  of  the  chief  functions  of  parole  in 
practice  is  to  modify  draconlan  sentences. 
Legislators  frequently  enact  super-harsh 
penalties  for  certain  categories  of  crime  but 
soften  their  effect  by  providing  for  "indeter- 
minate" sentences.  Judges  sometimes  hand 
down  unduly  long  sentences  for  infamous 
crimes  and  leave  it  to  the  parole  boards  to 
moderate  the  penalties.  Prison  officials  use 
parole  as  an  additional  means  of  maintain- 
ing discipline. 

To  get  rid  of  parole  before  setting  these 
other  things  right  is  simply  to  make  bad 
matters  worse,  as  the  report  concluded. 

The  70-member  task  force  Included  Her- 
man Schwartz  of  the  Buffalo  University  Law 
School,  as  executive  vice  chairman;  Coretta 
King,  William  Vanden  Heuvel.  Kenneth  B. 
Clark,  Victor  Navasky  and  Arthur  MUler. 

|Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  8,  1974) 

The  Lessons  op  Paxole 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

The  idea  of  parole  Is  that  if  an  offender's 
degree  of  rehabilitation  can  be  Judged  and 
found  sufBcient,  he  or  she  can  safely  be 
released  from  prison;  and  with  that  prom- 
ising start,  a  program  of  close  supervision 
can  help  the  offender  find  a  useful  place 
In  society.  Most  of  the  time,  unfortunately, 
this  idea  proves  to  be  an  illusion — primarily 
because  nobody  knows  how  to  bring  about 
"rehabilitation"  or  whether  it  has  occurred. 

The  unfortunate  results  In  New  York  State 
have  Just  been  pointed  out  by  a  Citizens' 
Inquiry  on  Parole  and  Criminal  Justice. 
Headed  by  former  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark  and  Prof.  Herman  Schwartz  of  the 
State  University  at  Buffalo,  the  inquiry 
learned  that  offenders  released  on  parole 
return  to  prison  in  the  same  year  at  only  a 
slightly  better  rate  than  those  who  serve  out 
their  terms.  Over  a  typical  five-year  period, 
50  per  cent  of  those  ijaroled  are  found  delin- 
quent, either  tat  committing  a  crime  or  for 
violating  parole  rules,  and  of  those  about  80 
per  cent  are  returned  to  prison. 

Parolees,  that  Is,  do  little  better  in  the 
community  than  those  who  are  not  paroled, 
which  suggests  that  "discretionary  release" 
is  really  pot-luck,  and  those  who  decide  who 
gets  paroled  have  only  the  sketchiest  idea 
of  who  has  been  "rehabilitated."  And  even 
if  they  could  decide  that  elusive  question, 
the  facts  of  life  for  parolees  work  strongly 
against  them.  Here  is  the  way  the  New  York 
Citizens'  Inquiry  described  those  facts: 

"I The  parolee]  is  given  only  a  suit,  $40, 
the  name  and  address  of  a  community  super- 
vision parole  officer  to  whom  he  must  report 
within  24  hours,  and  a  list  of  rules  that  be 
must  follow,  on  pain  of  losing  his  freedom. 
He  is  generally  qualified  only  for  unskilled 
or  semi-skilled  work,  and  he  faces  other 
major  problems  in  getting  and  keeping  a  Job. 
Although  the  parole  service  recognizes  em- 
ployment as  a  major  goal  of  each  parcdee,  the 
parole  ofBoers  provide  little  assistance  in 
finding  Jobs.  In  1070,  New  totk.  parole  offlcen 
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helped  obtain  only  606  Jobs,  although  over 
16,000  people  were  on  parole  at  some  time 
during  the  year,  5,680  of  them  employed 
full-time. 

"Similarly,  the  Department  of  Correctional 
Services  does  next  to  nothing  to  help  the 
penniless  parolee  with  financial  problems. 
■Gate  money'  of  940  is  Inadequate,  the 
parole  service  has  no  loan  fund,  and  New 
York  parolees  are  not  eligible  for  unemploy- 
ment benefits." 

How  arbitrary  and  harassing  such  a  system 
can  be  is  suggested  by  the  facts  that,  for  ex- 
ample, a  parolee  can  be  searched  or  visited  at 
home  or  at  work  at  any  time,  and  without 
notice,  by  his  or  her  parole  officer  (who 
has  the  Impossible  task  of  being  both  law- 
enforcement  officer  and  social  worker) ;  and 
that  a  parolee  cannot  even  drive  or  own  a  car 
without  the  permission  of  that  officer.  Ex- 
plaining the  driving  rule,  Russell  G.  Oswald, 
a  former  chairman  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Parole,  has  written,  "The  purchase  and  the 
driving  of  automobiles  after  confinement  in 
prison  can  sometimes  be  a  heady  experience. 
And  in  order  to  get  money  for  cars,  or  for 
payments  on  cars,  there  might  be  a  tempta- 
tion to  steal." 

But  that  is  to  assume  tiiat  the  parolee  Is 
in  need  of  watching  every  minute  lest  he  or 
she  commit  a  crime,  which  Is  hardly  the  way 
to  reintegrate  anyone  Into  ordinary  life.  The 
prohibition  on  driving  sharply  reduces,  more- 
over, a  parolee's  employment  opportunities — 
even  the  ability  to  hunt  for  a  Job. 

Parole  has  many  faults — arbitrary,  gener- 
ally unreviewed,  and  unexplaUied  decisions 
on  when  people  get  out  of  prison  and  when 
they  have  to  go  back,  as  weU  as  oversuper- 
vision  of,  but  little  real  help  for,  the  parolee. 
Tet,  parole  is  a  logical  outgrowth  of  the  idea 
of  rehabilitation,  upon  which  the  American 
corrections  system  is  based;  and  it  can  hardly 
be  abolished  unless  that  corrections  system 
Itself  is  substantially  changed. 

The  great  contribution  of  the  Citizens'  In- 
quiry report,  therefore,  Is  that,  rather  than 
merely  recommending  "improvements"  in 
current  parole  practice  (which  It  does),  the 
report  attaclcs  the  root  of  the  correctional 
problem — the  Idea  of  rehabilitation — assert- 
ing flatly  that  "future  human  conduct  can- 
not be  predicted  and  even  basic  changes  in 
personality  and  character  cannot  usually  be 
assessed." 

That  being  the  case,  "decisions  as  to  length 
of  sentence  and  timing  of  release  based  on  an 
assessment  of  an  inmate's  rehabilitation" 
often  are  Incorrect  and  frequently  are  irra- 
tional, even  cruel.  Shorter  sentences,  with 
more  certainty  for  the  offender  of  his  or  her 
exact  date  of  release,  alternatives  in  most 
cases  to  Imprisonment,  a  wider  variety  of 
educational  and  Job  training  programs  for 
those  who  do  go  behind  bars,  less  restriction 
upon  and  more  assistance  for  those  coming 
back  into  the  community — all  make  more 
sense  for  offenders  and  the  public  alike  than 
the  uncertainties  and  Inequities  of  parole  aa 
now  administered. 


AN-HABORTION  AMENDMENTS  AT- 
TEMPT TO  SUBVERT  WOMEN'S 
RIGHTS 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

or   CALtFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Tuesday.  March  12.  1974 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
tection of  women's  rights  insured  by 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  on  abortion 
is  being  threatened  by  "Right  to  Life" 
forces  pushing  for  a  constitutional 
amendment    outlawing    abortions.    The 
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Washington  Post  of  March  8  reported 
on  the  appearance  of  four  cardinals  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Subcommittee  hearings  on 
anti-abortion  amendments  as  "spear- 
heading a  mounting  campaign"  to  pass 
such  amendments. 

In  a  country  that  prides  itself  on  reli- 
gious freedom  and  that  attempts  to  main- 
tain a  separation  between  church  and 
state,  proponents  of  one  religious  belief 
are  trying  to  force  their  beUefs  on  the 
country  as  a  whole.  This  point  was 
eloquently  raised  by  Bishop  James 
Armstrong  of  the  Dakotas  area  of  the 
United  Methodist  Chugrch  at  the  Senate 
hearings: 

A  church  that  proclaims  celibacy  to  reflect 
the  highest  levels  of  excellence  and  that  takes 
the  dimmest  possible  view  of  scientific  meth- 
ods of  birth  control  is  not  in  a  logical  posi- 
tion to  Impose  its  view  on  abortion  on  the 
remainder  of  the  citizenry. 

Yet  it  would  also  be  blatantly  un- 
democratic for  men,  ultimately  imable 
to  identify  with  many  of  the  feelings 
and  experiences  of  women,  to  force  their 
convictions  on  women.  As  Bishop  Arm- 
strong pointed  out,  this  is  presently  be- 
ing attempted : 

With  all  due  respect,  should  a  male  domi- 
nated religious  hierarchy  determine  the 
moral  posture  and  legal  status  of  the  opposite 
sex  when  the  woman  in  question  is  caught 
up  In  a  dilemma  no  man  can  fully  under- 
stand? 

In  light  of  these  crucisd  human  rights 
issues,  I  wish  to  include  two  letters  in 
the  Record.  One  letter  contains  a  res- 
olution that  was  adopted  by  the  Profes- 
sional Woman's  Caucus  at  its  armual 
convention  in  September  of  1973.  The 
resolution  is  an  eloquent,  poignant  de- 
fense of  women's  rights,  a  defense  that 
all  Members  of  Congress  should  take 
into  careful  consideration  when  they 
view  the  present  efforts  to  outlaw  abor- 
tion. 

The  second  letter  contains  a  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  California  Democratic 
Council  in  February  that  lu-ges  opposi- 
tion to  any  attempts  such  as  the  anti- 
abortion  constitutional  amendments  to 
infringe  on  personal  rights. 

The  letters  follow: 

Caufornia  Democratic  Cottncii., 

February  25.  1974. 
Alios  Tbavis, 

Women's  Caucus  Chairperson,  CDC, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Dear  Representative  Deixums:  Enclosed 
is  a  copy  of  the  "Resolution  Re-affirming 
CDC's  Position  on  Abortion"  which  was  over- 
whelmingly passed  by  the  California  Demo- 
cratic CouncU  at  the  statewide  convention 
this  month. 

We  feel  it  is  extremely  important  that  you 
be  aware  of  our  position  regarding  any  con- 
stitutional amendments  limiting  the  right  of 
a  woman  to  have  an  abortion  on  demand.  We 
stand  now,  as  before,  as  always,  diametrically 
opposed  to  any  governmental  Infringement 
of  this  personal  right. 

In  view  of  the  prop>osed  hearings  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Birch  Bayh's  subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Amendments  which 
will  concern  Itself  with  previously  tabled 
anti-abortion  amendments,  we  seek  your 
support  on  this  matter  now.  These  amend- 
ments must  go  no  further.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled,  and  we  believe  correctly. 
In  a  recent  poll  approximately  80%  of  the 
Californians  asked  agreed. 
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Please  act  on  the  California  Democratlo 
Council's  resolution. 
Sincerely, 

Alice  Travis. 

Resoldtion    Reaffirming     CDC's    Position 

ON  Abortion 
Content:  Reaffirms  CDC  position  oa  a 
woman's  right  to  obtain  an  abortion,  lu 
light  of  the  present  pressures  in  Congress 
on  this  matter. 
Submitted  by:  Alice  Travis,  Women's  Caucus 
Chairperson,  and  Barbara  Hewitt,  Presi- 
dent— Westside  Democratic  Porum. 

Whereas,  The  CDC  passed  a  resolution  in 
March  1972  stating  that  "the  inalienable  right 
to  custody  of  one's  own  body  is  violated 
when  a  woman  is  compelled  by  the  state  to 
bear  an  unwanted  chUd",  and  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  on  abortion  effectively  sup- 
ports this  position;  and 

Whereas,  Certain  groups  are  lobbying,  with 
some  apparent  effect,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  move  a  constitutional 
amendment  prohibiting  abortion  under  any 
circumstances  except  to  save  the  mother's 
life; 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved.  That  the  Cali- 
fornia Democratic  Council  reaffirms  its  posi- 
tion on  a  woman's  right  to  abortion  on  de- 
mand and  does  not  support  any  constitu- 
tional amendment  limiting  this  right,  and 
that  the  CDC  Is  In  full  support  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  ruling  on  abortion;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  all  CallfomU 
congresspersons  and  all  members  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  be  informed  of 
CDC's  position. 

Professional  Women's  Caucus, 

January  22.  1974. 

Dear  Representative  Dellums:  The  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Caucus  is  a  national  orga- 
nization of  women  In  over  fifty  professions, 
including  art,  architecture,  academla,  en- 
gineering, law,  media,  medicine,  government 
and  science. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  right  of  every 
woman  to  contr<d  her  reproductive  processes 
is  an  elementary  Constitutional  Right  upon 
which  all  of  her  other  efforts  and  aspirations 
toward  equality  are  based.  We  would  like 
you  to  know  that  at  our  annual  convention 
held  In  New  York  City  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, 1973,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : 

Since  control  over  our  bodies  is  the  very 
cornerstone  of  any  equality  for  women,  pas- 
sage of  the  so-called  "Right  to  Life  Amend- 
ment" to  the  Constitution,  which  is  now  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  would  be 
an  immltlgated  disaster  to  the  cause  of 
women  in  the  United  States.  It  is  an  anomaly 
Indeed,  that  while  we  still  lack  a  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  giving  equal  protection 
to  women,  we  are  now  faced  with  the  very 
real  prospect  of  passage  of  a  Constitutional 
Amendment  granting  greater  rights  to  the 
fetus.  Accordingly,  defeat  of  the  proposed 
"Right  to  Life  Amendment"  now  In  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  United  States  Congress  is  im- 
perative. 

Respectfully  yours. 
Sue  Wimmershoff-Caplan,  President, 


THE  15TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  STATE- 
HOOD  FOR  HAWAII 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF   HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  12,  1974 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks 
the  15th  anniversary  of  statehood  for 
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Hawaii.  When  word  that  Congress  voted 
for  our  statehood  reached  the  i  ands 
there  was  jubilant  celebration.  Ho  ever, 
many  people  stopped  to  give  thanl  i  and 
to  offer  prayers  of  thanksgiving. 

One  such  memorable  message  came 
from  the  Reverend  Abraham  Ka  ikina 
Akaka.  one  of  Hawaii's  most  belov«  I  and 
respected  citizens.  In  a  ceremony  s  ;  his- 
toric Kawaiahao  Church  the  fol  »wing 
morning,  he  eloquently  expressc  the 
thoughts  of  his  fellow  Americans,  yhich 
I  would  like  to  share  with  you: 

Aloha  Ks  Akva 
(By  Rev.  Abraham  KahlklnaAkak  ) 

"One  xtatlou  under  Ood,  IndlvlsibU  with 
liberty  and  Justice  for  all" — these  wort  i  have 
a  fuller  meaning  for  us  this  morn  ig  In 
Hawaii.  And  we  have  gathered  h  re  at 
Kawaiahao  Church  to  give  thanks  t  Ood, 
and  to  pray  for  his  guidance  and  pro  tctlon 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Our  newspapers  lately  have  been  uU  of 
much  valuable  historical  data  cone  rnlng 
Hawaii's  development,  growth,  and  splra- 
tions.  I  will  keep  these  stories  as  I  ng  as 
I  live,  for  my  children  and  their  cl- 
for  they  call  to  mind  the  long  train  o 
whose  sacrifices  were  accepted,  whos* 
ers  and  hopes  through  the  years  we  s  ful 
filled  yesterday.  There  yet  remains  tl  s  for- 
mal expression  of  our  people  for  stat  hood, 
and  the  entrance  of  our  Islands  In  o  the 
Union  as  a  full-fledged  member. 

I  would  like  today  to  speak  the  n  sssage 
of  self -afllrmatlon :  that  we  take  cou  igs  to 
be  what  we  truly  are.  the  Aloha  Stat* 

On  AprU  2S,  1820,  one  hundred  and  hlrty- 
nlne  years  ago,  the  first  Christian  ervlce 
conducted  In  Honolulu  was  held  on  ti  s  very 
ground.  Like  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  wholrrlved 
at  Plymouth.  Massachusetts,  in  1620|so  did 
the  fathers  of  a  new  era  in  Hawaii  •««!  ^ 
prayer  after  a  long  and  trying  voyag^to  give 
thanks  to  Ood  who  had  seen  them  aaely  on 
their  way. 

Gathered  around  the  Reverend  Hiram 
Bingham  on  that  day  were  a  few  at  our 
"kupunas"  who  had  come  out  of  ci  rlosity. 
The  text  of  the  sermon  that  day,  th  ugb  It 
was  AprU  and  near  Easter  time,  wi  »  from 
the  Christmas  Story.  And  there  our  people 
beard  these  words  for  the  first  tlmi  :  "Mai 
maka'u  'oukou.  no  ka  mea,  eia  ho'l.  te  ha'l 
aku  nel  au  la  'oukou  1  ka  mea  mi  ka'l,  e 
'oli'oll  nul  al  e  lUo  ana  no  na  kanak  apau. 
No  ka  mea,  1  kela  la  1  hanau  al,  ma  k  !  kula- 
nakauhale  o  Davlda,  he  ola  no  'ouk  >u.  ala 
ka  Mesla  ka  Haku  ' — 'Pear  not.  for  >ehold, 
I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  Jo;  which 
shall  be  to  all  people.  For  unto  you  s  born 
this  day  in  the  city  of  David  a  Savlou|  which 
Is  Christ  the  Lord." 

Although  our  grandfathers  did  no 
it  fully  then,  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
years  through  the  next  century  anfl 
were  to  be  met  In  the  meaning  and  p  wer  of 
those  words,  for,  from  that  beginning  a  new 
Hawaii  was  born.  For  through  those|words, 

them 
influ- 


our  missionaries  and  people  foUowln 
under  God  became  the  greatest  singl 
ence  In  Hawaii's  whole  development-  poUtl- 
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cally,    economically,    educationally, 
religiously.    Hawaii's    real    preparat 
statehood  can  be  said  to  have  trulji 
on  that  day  and  on  this  spot  one  t  mdred 
and  thirty-nine  years  ago. 

Yesterday,  when  the  first  sound 
crackers  and  sirens  reached  my  ears 
with  the  members  of  our  Territorial 
in  the  middle  of  the  morning  prayer 
day's  session.  How  strange  It  was.  #id  yet 
how  fitting,  that  the  news  should  bur  ;  forth 
while  we  were  in  prayer  together.  Tbl 
moved  so  fast.  Our  mayor,  a  few 
before,  had  asked  If  the  church  could 
open,  because  he  and  others  wanted 
across  the  street  for  prayer  when 
came.  By  the  time  I  got  back  from  tie  Sen- 
ate, this  sanctuary  was  well  filled  w^  peo' 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

pie  who  happened  to  be  around,  people  from 
our  government  buildings  nearby.  And  as  we 
sang  the  great  hymns  of  Hawaii  and  our  na- 
tion. It  seemed  that  the  very  walls  of  this 
church  spoke  of  God's  dealing  with  HawaU 
in  the  past,  of  great  events  both  spontane- 
ous and  planned. 

There  are  some  of  us  to  whom  statehood 
brings  great  hopes,  and  there  are  some  to 
whom  statehood  brings  silent  fears.  One 
might  say  that  the  hopes  and  fears  of  Hawaii 
are  met  in  statehood  today.  There  are  fears 
that  Hawaii  as  a  state  will  be  motivated  by 
economic  greed:  that  statehood  will  turn 
Hawaii  (as  someone  has  said)  Into  a  great 
big  spiritual  junkyard  filled  with  smashed 
dreams,  worn-out  illusions;  that  It  will  make 
the  Hawaiian  people  lonely,  confused.  In- 
secure, empty,  anxious,  restless,  disillusion- 
ed— a  wistful  people. 

There  Is  an  old  "mele"  that  reminds  me  of 
such  fears  as  these,  and  of  the  way  God  leads 
us  out  of  our  fears.  "Haku'i  1  ka  uahl  o  ka 
lua,  pa  1  ka  lani,  ha'aha'a  Hawaii  moku  o 
Keawe  I  banau'la  .  . .  po  Puna,  po  Hllo,  po 
1  ku  uahl  o  ku'u'aina  .  .  .  ola  la  kinl,  ke  'a 
mal  la  ke  ahi" — "There  Is  a  fire  underground, 
but  the  flrepit  gives  forth  only  smoke,  smoke 
that  bursts  upward,  touching  the  skies,  and 
Hawaii  is  humbled  beneath  Its  darkness  .  .  . 
it  Is  night  over  Hawaii,  night  from  the  smoke 
of  my  land  .  .  .  but  there  Is  salvation  for  the 
people,  for  now  the  land  is  being  lit  by  a 
great  flame." 

We  need  to  see  statehood  as  the  lifting  of 
the  clouds  of  smoke,  as  the  opportunity  to 
affirm  positively  the  basic  Gospel  of  the 
fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  We  need  to  see  that  Hawaii  has  poten- 
tial moral  and  spiritual  contributions  to 
make  to  our  nation  and  to  our  world.  The 
fears  Hawaii  may  have  are  to  be  met  by  men 
and  women  who  are  living  witnesses  of  what 
we  really  are  In  Hawaii,  of  the  spirit  of  Aloha, 
men  and  women  who  can  help  unlock  the 
doors  to  the  future  by  the  guidance  and  grace 
of  Ood. 

This  kind  of  self-aflirmatlon  Is  the  need  of 
the  hour.  And  we  can  affirm  our  being,  as  the 
Aloha  State,  by  full  participation  In  our  na- 
tion and  In  our  world.  For  any  collective 
anxiety,  the  answer  Is  collective  courage.  And 
the  grotind  of  that  courage  Is  Ood. 

We  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of 
Aloha  until  we  realize  Its  foundation  in  the 
power  of  Ood  at  work  in  the  world.  Since  the 
coming  of  our  mlssloiurles  In  1820,  the  name 
for  God  to  our  people  has  been  Aloha.  One 
of  the  first  sentences  I  learned  from  my 
mother  In  my  childhood  was  this  from  Holy 
Scripture:  "Aloha  ke  Akua" — In  other  words, 
"God  Is  Aloha."  Aloha  Is  the  power  of  God 
seeking  to  unite  what  is  separated  in  the 
world — the  power  that  unites  heart  with 
heart,  soul  with  soul,  life  with  life,  culture 
with  culture,  race  with  race,  nation  with  na- 
tion. Aloha  Is  the  power  that  can  reunite 
when  a  quarrel  has  brought  separation;  aloha 
is  the  power  that  reunites  a  man  with  himself 
when  he  has  become  separated  from  the 
image  of  God  within. 

Thus,  when  a  person  or  a  people  live  In 
the  spirit  of  Aloha  they  live  In  the  spirit  of 
God.  And  among  such  a  people,  whose  lives 
so  affirm  their  Inner  being,  we  see  the  work- 
ing of  the  Scripture:  "All  things  work  to- 
gether for  good  to  them  who  love  God  .  .  . 
from  the  Aloha  of  God  came  his  Son 
that  we  might  have  life  and  that  we  might 
have    it    more    abundantly." 

Aloha  consists  of  this  new  attitude  of 
heart,  above  negativism,  above  legalism. 
It  is  the  unconditional  desire  to  promote 
the  true  good  of  other  people  In  a  friendly 
spirit,  out  of  a  sense  of  kinship.  Aloha  seeks 
to  do  good,  with  no  conditions  attached.  We 
do  not  do  good  only  to  those  who  do  good  to 
us.  One  of  the  sweetest  things  about  the 
love  of  God,  about  Aloha.  Is  that  it  welcomes 
the  stranger  and  seeks  his  good.  A  persen 
who  has  the  spirit  of  Aloha  loves  even  when 
the  love  to  not  returned.  And  such  is  the 
love  of  God. 
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This  is  the  meaning  of  Aloha.  I  feel  espe- 
cially grateful  that  the  discovery  and  devel- 
opment of  our  Islands  long  ago  was  not 
couched  In  the  context  of  an  imperialistic 
and  exploitive  national  power,  but  In  this 
context  of  Aloha.  There  Is  a  correlation  be- 
tween the  charter  under  which  the  mission- 
aries came — namely,  "to  preach  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  to  cover  these  Islands  with 
productive  green  fields,  and  to  lift  the  people 
to  a  high  state  of  civilization" — a  correla- 
tion between  this  and  the  fact  that  Hawaii 
Is  not  one  of  the  trouble  spots  In  the  world 
today  but  one  of  the  spots  of  great  h->pe. 
Aloha  does  not  exploit  a  people  or  keep  them 
In  ignorance  and  subservience.  Rather.  It 
shares  the  sorrows  and  joys  of  people;  it 
seeks  to  promote  the  true  good  of  others. 

Today,  one  of  the  deepest  needs  of  man- 
kind is  the  need  to  feel  a  sense  of  kin- 
ship with  one  another.  Truly  all  mankind 
belongs  together;  from  the  beginning  all 
mankind  has  been  called  into  being,  nour- 
ished, watched  over  by  the  love  of  God.  So 
that  the  real  Golden  Rule  is  Aloha.  This  is 
the  way  of  life  we  shall  affirm. 

Let  us  affirm  ever  what  we  really  are — 
for  Aloha  Is  the  spirit  of  God  at  work  In 
you  and  In  me  and  In  the  world,  uniting 
what  it  separated,  overcoming  darkness  and 
death,  bringing  new  light  and  life  to  all  who 
sit  in  the  darkness  of  fear,  guiding  the  feet 
of  mankind  Into  the  way  of  peace. 

Thus,  may  our  becoming  a  State  mean  to 
our  nation  and  the  world,  and  may  It  re- 
affirm that  which  was  planted  in  us  one 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  years  ago:  "Fear 
not,  for  behold  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of 
great  Joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people." 


A  MESSAGE  TO  U.S.  BUSINESSES: 
YOUR  WORTHY  SEARCH  FOR 
ADDITIONAL  MARKETS  SHOULD 
NEVER  JEOPARDIZE  EFFORTS  TO 
ENHANCE  INDIVIDUAL  LIBERTY 
IN  FOREIGN  LANDS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or   Nrw   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12,  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  those  who 
act  consciously,  virtually  everything  in 
life  is  a  matter  of  establishing  priori- 
ties— what  things  are  more  importaJht 
than  others  and  what  ought  we  to  do 
first. 

Certainly,  Members  of  Congress  are 
faced  with  such  priority  determinations 
on  a  daily  basis — what  bills  to  hold  hear- 
ings on,  what  bills  to  bring  to  the  floor, 
what  meetings  to  attend,  what  Issues  to 
be  vocal  upon,  how  much  money  to  au- 
thorize or  appropriate  for  a  particular 
program.  Making  these  decisions  is  not 
always  easy.  No  one  expects  it  to  be. 

American  business — the  private  sector 
of  our  economy — must  also  determine  its 
priorities — what  new  product  lines  to 
promote,  how  much  profit  to  reinvest, 
what  new  markets  to  explore,  what  so- 
cial responsibilities  to  exercise.  And.  like 
in  the  Congress,  making  these  decisions 
is  seldom  easy. 

One  of  the  top  priorities  for  several 
major  American  firms  is  the  expansion 
of  markets  in  countries  controlled  by 
Communist  governments. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
those  businesses  are  seeking  these  mar- 
kets,  and  I  can  imderstand  some  of 
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them — which,  of  course,  does  not  mean 
that  I  necessarily  agree  wiUi  all  of  them. 

The  opening  of  a  new  market,  by  defi- 
nition, expands  the  number  of  consumers 
to  which  one  can  sell  a  product,  poten- 
tially generating  more  jobs  and  income 
for  workers — there  and  here.  When  profit 
margins  in  the  home  market  are  falling 
because  of  rising  costs,  price  controls, 
and  Government  regulatory  policies,  a 
search  to  expand  production  by  expand- 
ing markets  abroad  is  understandable. 

But,  I  have  been  disturbed  during  the 
past  weeks  over  several  major  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  on  the  expansion  of  U.S.  bus- 
iness activity  in  Communist  countries, 
even  when  today,  UPI  reported  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  beaming  radio  broad- 
casts in  Arabic  to  the  Middle  East  urging 
Arab  nations  to  resist  American  pressure 
and  not  to  lift  the  oil  embargo. 

One  is  left  with  an  almost  inescapable 
c(Xiclusion  that  some  businessmen  by  far, 
not  all — and  I  do  not  intend,  here  today, 
to  talk  about  particular  executives  or 
particular  cc«npanies — have  placed  the 
search  for  new  markets  and  profits  to  be 
derived  from  those  markets  above  other 
and  more  important  considerations.  In 
essence,  while  their  search  for  markets 
may  be  worthy  and  understandable,  it 
kises  those  qualities  when  measured 
against  a  higher  purpose:  The  use  <rf 
American  economic  power  as  a  weapon 
for  freedom. 

I  believe  strongly — both  practically 
and  philosophically — in  the  private  en- 
terprise system.  Based  upon  a  market 
ecmiomy  and  sustained  by  the  time- 
proved  laws  oS.  supply  and  demand,  that 
system  has  produced  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  in  the  long  history  of  civi- 
lized man.  I  am  not,  therefore,  here  to- 
day to  denigrate  that  system.  I  am  here, 
however,  to  discourage  by  argument  the 
establishment  of  any  priorities  by  busi- 
ness which  would  jeopardize,  in  any  way. 
the  many  commendable  eifforts  being 
made  to  enhance  Individual  liberty 
through  the  \ise  of  our  economic  power. 

American  economic  power  can  be,  and 
should  be,  a  weapon  for  freedom.  It  can 
not  be  such  a  weapon  if  such  a  search 
for  markets  for  markets'  sake  undercuts 
efforts  on  behalf  of  freedom. 

As  equally  antithetical  to  the  free  mar- 
ket philosophy  is  the  use  of  Government 
regulation  and  loan  guarantees  to  foster 
such  foreign  business  ventures.  If  a  cor- 
poration wants  to  invest  in  a  foreign 
land,  it  is  hypocritical  for  business  to 
say.  on  the  one  hand,  that  is  is  doing  it 
to  further  the  causes  of  capitalism,  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  take  funds  from  Gov- 
ernment— from  the  taxpayers — ^with 
which  to  do  it.  Loan  guarantees — such 
as  those  made  through  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank — constitute  subsidies  borne  by 
the  American  taxpayers  when  U.S.  funds 
are  used  to  make  up  the  difference  in 
interest  rates  which  can  sometimes  re- 
sult in  millions  of  dollars  of  subsidy. 

It  is  said  by  some,  including  the  Presi- 
dent, that  recent  thaws  in  United  States- 
Soviet  economic  relations  contributed 
mightily  to  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  being 
exiled  to  Western  Europe  instead  of  be- 
ing executed  or  exiled  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  agree  with  that.  But  instead  of 
such  an  argument  buttressing  a  position 
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that  we  should  use  our  leverage  less  and 
not  try  to  encourage  further  a  relaxation 
in  the  Soviet  Union  of  its  repression  of 
individual  liberty,  the  argtiment,  quite 
to  the  contrary,  supports  a  position  for 
using  our  economic  power  even  more. 

Look  at  the  official  Soviet  trade  dele- 
gations which  have  come  to  this  country, 
seeking  greater  trade.  Look  at  Andrei 
Gromyko's  personal  trip,  on  his  way  back 
from  Cuba,  to  Washington  to  try  to  per- 
suade the  White  House  to  take  a  tougher 
line  against  Members  of  Congress  who 
support  the  Jackson- Vanik  amendments 
to  precondition  a  relaxation  of  trade 
upon  their  relaxation — first — of  repres- 
sion against  their  own  citizens. 

Look  at  the  Soviet  officials  who,  only 
tliis  week,  made  personal  appearances 
and  held  press  conferences  asking  Mem- 
bers, particular  Senators,  to  put  aside 
their  considerations  for  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  Soviet  citizens  and  approve 
better  trade  terms  for  the  Soviets.  Does 
not  all  this  effort  by  the  Soviets  reflect 
how  badly  they  need  our  economic  help, 
not  how  less?  And  does  not  that,  in  turn, 
indicate  to  us  how  much  we  can  use  that 
strength  as  leverage  to  help  those  Soviet 
citizens  obtain  more  freedom? 

I  have  spoken,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  during  the  past  3  years 
on  the  dangers  of  trade  for  trade's  sake. 
Trade  needs  to  be  on  certain  conditions — 
that  we  are  paid  in  cash  or  gold  and 
not  through  long-term,  low-interest 
credits  subsidized  in  part  by  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers;  that  such  trade  is  not  in 
strategic  or  potentially  strategic  goods  or 
commodities;  and,  of  course,  that  such 
trade  be  preconditioned  on  a  relaxation 
of  restraints  on  freedom.  I  am  not  here 
today  to  recount  all  of  my  previous  re- 
marks. 

I  call  upon  American  businessmen — 
and  their  names  are  in  the  press  almost 
daily  now — to  place  a  higher  purpose 
above  the  search  for  markets.  You  owe  it 
to  yourself,  your  corporation,  your  share- 
headers,  and  most  of  all,  you  owe  it  to 
those  who  live  in  your  potential  markets 
to  place  freedom  above  profit.  They — 
these  people  of  other  lands — would 
rather  have  freedom  than  a  cola. 


GREAT  PAPER  MONEY  FLOOD 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12,  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Recokd  an 
article  from  the  January  1974  Issue  of 
Dun's  Review,  entitled  "The  Great  Paper 
Money  Flood."  The  article  begins  with  a 
brief  recapitulation  of  the  shenanigans 
of  one  J<An  Law.  who  today  would  un- 
doubtedly hold  a  major  university  chair 
in  economics.  Aft«r  persuading  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  to  print  paper  money.  Law 
perceived  the  consequences  of  monetary 
Inflation,  and  admitted  before  he  died: 

Money  created  In  great  quantities  brings 
destruction.  Unless  it  is  issued  with  restraint. 
It  will  ruin  confidence;  tt  will  ruin  a  govern- 
ment; It  will  ruin  society. 
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The  consequences  of  the  18th  century 
paper  money  inflation  in  France  were 
shortages  "as  sellers  withheld  goods  to 
obtain  a  better  price  a  week  later.  Paper 
money  began  to  sell  at  a  discount  from 
coin." 

Today  we  are  seeing  in  this  country 
the  consequences  of  monetary  inflation 
that  have  occurred  many  times  tlirough- 
out  history.  I  fear  for  the  future  of  this 
country  if  our  leaders  persist  in  follow- 
ing a  path  to  destruction. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Great  Papes  Monet  Flood 
(By  Max  Shapiro) 

In  1714.  an  obscure  Scottish  economist 
named  John  Law  went  to  Paris  with  a 
heretical  notion.  "The  Government."  Law 
wrote  to  the  Comptroller  of  Finance,  "should 
introduce  paper  currency.  This  will  surely 
augment  trade  and  general  weU  being." 

With  bis  realm  reeling  under  a  crushing 
debt,  and  unemployed  beggars  marauding 
in  the  nation's  large  cities.  Louis  XIV,  the 
reigning  monarch,  was  certainly  in  need  of 
financial  advice.  But  he  rejected  Law's  pro- 
posal, calling  it  "against  the  rule  of  reason 
and  fraught  with  dangers  to  our  State." 

A  year  later  the  king  was  dead,  but  the 
economic  problems  of  France  lived  on.  Hun- 
ger riots  broke  out  in  Marseilles,  Paris  and 
Lyon.  Holders  of  govemment  bonds  besieged 
Parliament,  clamoring  for  payment  on  the 
long  overdue  debt.  In  the  face  of  these  events. 
Law  continued  to  publish  pamphlets  advo- 
cating the  inaug\u^tion  of  a  government- 
backed  paper  currency.  Finally  in  1716,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  become  regent  of 
Prance  after  Louis'  death,  gave  Law  and  sev- 
eral other  investors  permission  to  organize 
a  private  commercial  bank  that  could  issue 
paper  money.  While  this  currency  would  not 
have  the  guaranty  of  the  govemment,  it 
would  be  redeemable  into  coin  at  the  bank 
upon  request. 

At  first,  business  in  the  new  paper  money 
was  dishearteningly  slow.  But  as  the  tiank 
continued  to  meet  its  obligations  to  redeem 
paper  into  coin,  demand  for  the  new.  con- 
venient currency  began  to  grow.  Soon  French 
and  foreign  depositors  were  pouring  their 
hoarded  coins  into  the  bank  and  exchanging 
them  for  paper.  A  minor  boom  developed, 
and  Law,  recognized  as  its  architect,  be- 
came the  hero  of  France.  He  was  lauded  and 
lionised.  His  bank  became  one  of  the  lead- 
ing financial  instituticms  on  the  Continent. 
Bventually,  because  it  bad  become  so  cru- 
cial to  the  economy  of  the  nation,  it  was  na- 
tionalized by  the  regent. 

Law  and  his  associates  were  paid  3.5  mil- 
lion Uvres  (approximately  $875,000)  for  their 
stock — In  newly  printed  paper  money.  Law 
objected  to  the  manner  of  payment  (al- 
though he  later  accepted  it),  pointing  out 
that  while  he  could  readily  accept  compen- 
sation In  paper  money  if  it  were  issued  with 
proper  backing,  no  govemment  could  use 
Its  power  to  issue  paper  at  will  simply  by 
cranking  up  the  printing  presses.  That,  he 
argued,  was  the  road  to  economic  ruin.  But 
the  regent,  who  had  no  experience  or  in- 
terest in  economics,  waved  the  objections 
aside,  and  advised  Law  that  the  govemment 
was  at  that  very  moment  contemplating  the 
print-up  of  many  millions  of  llvres  for  the 
redemption  of  at  least  part  of  the  nation's 
long  overdue  obligations.  The  alternative  was 
an   immediate  declaration  of  bankruptcy. 

Within  hours.  Law  proposed  an  alternate 
plan  that  might  extricate  the  government. 
He  and  several  associates  bad  previously 
formed  the  Missl^sijipt  Company,  a  private 
corporation  for  the  purpoee  cf  "engaging  la 
Commerce  along  the  Ml.ssissippi  River  m  the 
Royal  Territory  of  Loutstana."  If  tlw  Cor- 
poration were  granted  the  exclusive  rights 
"to  all    trading,   hunting,   fishing,   foresting 
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and  mining  In  the  LovUslana  Territory  *  Law 
would  make  a  public  offering  of  stock  §i  the 
company.  Payment  for  the  stock  cot||d  be 
made  In  coin  or  in  government  bonds  pur- 
chased on  the  open  market.  Moreover,  i  sub- 
scriber paying  in  bonds  would  be  Klvefc  full 
credit  at  par  value,  even  though  most  §ond8 
were  selling  for  less  than  20%  of  pa<i  this 
meant  that  each  share  Issued  at  SOOillivres 
could  be  bought  for  an  outlay  of  100  |lvres. 
Hopefully,  thousands  of  new  investors  *rould 
buy  up  government  bonds  to  take  adv#itage 
of  the  "bargain"  method  of  payment  f of  their 
Mississippi  stock,  and  a  substantial  pirtlon 
of  the  national  debt  would  therefore  w: 
in  the  treasury  of  the  Mississippi  Com 
relieving  the  government,  at  least 
rarlly,  of  its  obligations. 

The  regent  grasped  at  the  plan  wl 
desperation  of  a  drowning  man.  Th 
sisslppi  Company  was  granted  all  the 
it  requested  and — to  sweeten  the  po 
was  given  sole  privileges  "to  trade  in  tl_ 
Indies,  China  and  the  South  Seas.'l  With 
such  munificent  prospects.  Law  decld^  that 
the  company  would  guarantee  the  p#ment 
of  a  yearly  dividend  of  100  livres,  a#iu-ing 
Investors  of  a  100%  return  annually,    i 

News  of  the  stock  offering  swept  tl  rough 
Paris  like  wildfire.  Thoxisands  of  In  estors 
rushed  to  Law's  hoxise,  where  orders  |  or  the 
impending  Issue  were  to  be  recorded.  Day 
after  day  they  queued  up.  waiting  the(  ■  turn. 
One  afternoon  violence  broke  out.  j  orcing 
Law  to  flee.  The  Place  Vendome  was;  barred 
to  traffic  and  equipped  with  ma  leshlft 
booths.  There,  the  subscription  proo  ss  was 
resumed.  By  the  time  the  order  bool  i  were 
closed,  over  200,000  Investors  had  sut  nitted 
pvu'chase  orders  for  the  60,000  shares  ffered. 
In  anticipation  of  making  paymen  they 
had  bought  up  a  considerable  part  )f  the 
overdue  government  debt. 

Trading  in  the  Mississippi  issue  b«  ;an  in 
August  1717.  A  great,  wild  roar  rose  n  the 
Place  Vendome  as  speculators  rxwhe*  in  to 
buy  the  stock.  By  nightfall,  the  price  of  th© 
stock  had  soared  to  1,125  livres  a  share. 
Within  a  few  months,  it  had  clini  ►ed  to 
4,373  livres,  more  than  nine  times  tt  >  Issue 
price.  Ptortunes  were  made  in  the  stock, 
sometimes  within  a  few  hours.  Mem  lers  of 
the  nobUlty  and  the  royal  family— wl  >  were 
among  the  heaviest  speculators— n  Elected 
their  new  opulence.  Conditions  also  visibly 
improved  for  the  populace.  Parme  s  and 
merchants  ordered  new  clothes;  bakeri  shops, 
recently  empty,  were  now  crowded;  »ld  es- 
tablishments were  refurbished  an  ,  new 
bouses  biait.  Wages  were  rising,  and-  elowly 
at  first — BO  were  prices. 

WhUe  most  Frenchmen  attrtbut  d  the 
heightened  prosperity  to  the  phenome  lal  rise 
of  the  Mlasissippi  shares  and  to  Law's  senius, 
actually  there  was  a  more  mundane  «  plana- 
tion.  With  his  government  beset  by  lount- 
Ing  expenses,  the  regent  had  surrept  tlously 
ordered  the  print-up  of  close  to  half- 
billion  Uvres.  As  this  rew  stimulant  oursed 
through  the  economy.  It  produced  I  he  in- 
evitable result:  a  shaip  rise  in  demai  d,  pro- 
duction and  standard  of  living. 

John  Law  suspected  that  the  monfy  sup- 
ply had  been  swelled  by  an  input  J)f  new 
paper  currency,  but  he  no  longer  o  (Jected. 
He  had  succumbed  to  adulation  and  ]  olitical 
ambition,  and  was  awaiting  his  pfomised 
appointment  as  Comptroller  of  Finale. 

During  1718,  the  government  ewravlng 
presses  spewed  out  almost  1  billion  acVitional 
livres.  As  the  effect  of  this  massive  iljectlon 
made  Itself  felt,  Paris  became  the  m*t  opu- 
lent capital  in  Europe — a  bulging  w*ehouse 
of  foods,  sUks,  Jewelry,  gold  and  art|)bjects. 
And  the  cost  of  living  continued  to  «se.  The 
price  of  the  Mississippi  Companl  stock 
roared  upward  to  9,700  livres.  Early  In  1719, 
200,000  new  shares  were  offered  al  10,000 
livres  each,  for  a  total  value  of  2  billicm  livres. 
To  assure  the  success  of  the  new  flering, 
the  regent  surreptitiously  ordered  tt  i  print- 
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Ing  of  another  half -billion  Uvres;  a  consider- 
able part  of  this  new  money  supply  was  made 
available  to  brokers  for  margin  requirements. 
The  new  issue  was  oversubscribed,  with  a 
sizable  portion  taken  up  by  foreign  investors. 
And  the  stock  resvmied  Its  ascent  Into  the 

So  did  the  cost  of  living.  By  the  beginning 
of  1720,  tallow  sold  at  three  times  its  1717 
price;  butter  was  fovu-  times  as  high,  and  a 
chateau  in  the  Loire  Valley  that  had  been 
bought  for  30,000  livres  three  years  earlier 
now  brought  265,000  livres.  The  holders  of 
bank  notes,  seeing  their  purchasing  power 
deteriorate  overnight,  scrambled  to  get  rid 
of  their  money  by  buying  anything  in  sight 
that  was  not  perishable.  This  propelled  prices 
higher,  and  shortages  began  to  appear  as 
sellers  withheld  goods  to  obtain  a  better  price 
a  week  later.  Paper  money  began  to  sell  at 
a  discount  from  coin. 

In  an  attempt  to  shore  up  the  value  of 
bank  notes,  the  government  passed  an  edict 
making  it  a  crime  to  carry  more  than  140 
livres  in  coins.  This  accelerated  the  hoarding 
of  metal  money  and  the  depreciation  of 
paper,  riots  broke  out  as  crowds  beselged 
banks  to  exchange  bank  notes  into  coins. 

With  faith  m  paper  money  destroyed,  the 
charisma  of  John  Law  and  the  stock  of  the 
Mississippi  Company  dissolved.  From  its  In- 
credible high  of  19,000,  at  which  it  was  sell- 
ing in  May  1720,  the  stock  plummeted,  amid 
scenes  of  wild  disorder,  to  3,000  by  October. 
By  that  time,  living  coste  were  rising  as 
sharply  as  the  Mississippi  shares  were  falling 
(a  pair  of  boots  cost  7,000  livres,  or  •1,750  in 
today's  money),  and  paper  money  was  being 
converted  Into  cota  at  an  80%  discount.  By 
November,  bank  notes  had  become  virtually 
worthless  and  were  being  thrown  away  or 
used  to  light  fires.  By  December,  the  Missis- 
sippi shares  were  worthless.  Thousands  of 
desperate  sellers  roamed  the  streets  looking 
for  buyers.  There  were  none,  at  any  price. 

In  subsequent  hearings  before  Parliament, 
the  regent  admitted  that  he  had  ordered  the 
secret  print-up  of  over  2.7  bUllon  Uvres  in  a 
three-year  period.  (In  the  preceding  1775 
years,  the  French  nation  had  been  able  to 
accumulate  a  coin  money  supply  worth  less 
than  2.6  billion  livres.)  With  the  printing 
and  circulation  of  paper  money  outlawed  and 
with  coin  money  withheld  through  hoarding, 
purchasing  power  in  France  was  severely  re- 
duced and  a  decade -long  depression  set  in. 

As  for  John  Law,  he  escaped  from  Prance 
when  a  lynch  mob  of  hundreds  of  ruined  Mis- 
sissippi shareholders  descended  on  hta  house. 
He  died  eight  years  later  In  Venice,  In 
poverty — a  broken  man.  A  friend  who  visited 
him  shortly  before  his  death,  asked  him 
what  he  had  learned  from  his  experience. 
Law  sighed  and  finally  replied:  "Money 
created  in  great  quantities  brings  destruc- 
tion. Unless  it  U  Issued  with  restraint,  it 
will  ruin  confidence;  it  wUl  ruin  a  govern- 
ment; it  will  ruin  society." 

Our  country  has  not  learned  this  lesson. 
During  the  past  decade,  the  government  of 
the  United  States  has  produced  new  money 
at  a  dangerous  pace.  We  are  now  experienc- 
ing the  mevitable  consequence:  a  galloping 
Inflation.  But  the  architects  of  our  danger- 
ous policy — disregarding  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory  continue  to  overlook  the  obvious  warn- 
ing signals. 

In  the  decade  from  1962  to  1972,  our  money 
supply  (known  formally  as  M",  and  consist- 
ing of  currency  in  circulation,  demand  de- 
posits and  time  deposits  of  less  than  $100,- 
000)  soared  by  more  than  100%  from  less 
than  $246  billion  to  more  than  $525  billion. 
The  immensity  of  this  money  growth  can 
best  be  appreciated  when  put  Into  historical 
perspective. 

During  the  186  years  prior  to  1962,  the 
United  States  had  experienced  the  need  for 
a  growing  stock  of  money  for  the  waging  of 
five  major,  costly  wars  (and  a  nimiber  of 
smaller  military  actions)  and  for  the  fund- 
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Ing  of  a  vast  expansion.  Dvu4ng  much  of  that 
period,  the  adherence  to  convertibility  had 
restrained  the  creation  of  new  money;  our 
national  treasury  lacked  a  sufficient  offset- 
ting supply  of  gold  and  silver  against  which 
a  large  quantity  of  bank  notes  might  be  is- 
sued. 

In  1933,  however,  the  printing  presses  began 
whirring  after  Congress  passed  an  act  abro- 
gating convertibility.  From  1933  to  1942,  the 
money  supply  rose  by  $48  billion  to  $79  bil- 
lion. Much  of  this  newly  created  money  was 
used  by  the  New  Deal  for  pump-priming 
during  the  Depression  of  the  1930's.  During 
the  1943-1952  decade,  the  money  supply  ad- 
vanced by  $89  billion  to  $168  billion,  with  the 
nation  forced  to  print  huge  sums  for  the 
waging  of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
War.  In  the  next  ten  years  (1963-1962),  the 
creation  of  new  money  was  more  gradual; 
the  supply  rose  by  $78  billion. 

By  the  end  of  1962,  we  had  already  estab- 
lished the  world's  greatest  industrial  com- 
plex, the  most  formidable  military  force  ever 
assembled,  the  most  prolific  agricultural  sys- 
tem, the  most  extensive  and  powerful  bank- 
ing apparatus  yet  created,  and  our  popula- 
tion of  186  million  enjoyed  the  highest  living 
standard  achieved  by  any  nation  until  that 
time.  The  attainment  of  such  power  and 
growth  had  required  a  vast,  accelerating  sup- 
ply of  money.  Nevertheless,  the  money  stock 
bad  grown  by  less  than  $246  billion  during 
a  186 -year  period.  But  In  the  next  ten  years 
(1963-1972),  It  Jumped  by  more  than  $279 
bUlion. 

This  massive  infusion  of  new  money  during 
the  1963-1972  period  fueled  an  unprecedented 
demand  for  goods  and  services  by  all  sectors 
of  the  economy  (private  consumers,  business 
and  government).  After  eighteen  decades, 
annual  expenditures  in  the  United  States 
had  reached  a  level  of  $619  bllUon  by  1962. 
But  in  the  following  decade  they  almost  dou- 
bled, surging  by  an  additional  (547  billion 
to  an  all-time  high  of  $1,166  billion  in  1972. 
As  this  imparalleled  demand  spread 
through  the  economy,  it  had  a  traditional 
forest-fire  effect,  with  one  price  rise  igniting 
another.  Producers  raised  prices  to  offset  in- 
creased wages.  Consumers,  upon  receiving 
expanded  wages,  bought  an  Increasing 
amount  of  higher  priced  goods  and  services. 
Manufacturers  and  farmers  responding  to 
this  new  demand,  borrowed  money  at  high 
Interest  rates  to  expand  output.  Their  plant 
and  Inventory  expansion  raised  the  con- 
stimption  of  materials,  raising  prices  addi- 
tionally. Meanwhile,  government  agencies 
also  exercised  upward  pressure  on  prices  by 
■services.  Then  came  yet  another  round  of 
wage  increases,  touching  off  further  cost-of- 
living  hikes  and  creating  fresh  buying  power 
for  goods  selling  at  peak  prices. 

In  this  fashion,  the  most  tenacious  infla- 
tion in  our  history  was  created.  In  Novem- 
ber, the  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI)  posted 
Its  flfty-nlnth  consecutive  monthly  advance. 
Unbroken  since  January  1967,  this  string  of 
month-to-month  cost-of-living  increases  is 
by  far  the  longest  in  the  sixty-year  history  of 
the  Index.  Since  1913,  there  have  been  only 
eleven  cycles  In  which  consecutive  rises  in 
living  costs  went  beyond  six  months.  The 
longest  previous  Interval,  created  by  the  pres- 
sures of  World  War  II,  lasted  22  months,  and 
was  terminated  by  the  imposition  of  wage- 
price  controls.  Similar  controls  have  failed 
in  the  present  crisis. 

The  tenacity  of  our  inflation  is  matched 
by  its  erosive  force.  The  cost  of  living  as, 
measured  by  the  CPI.  advanced  by  38%  dur- 
ing the  ten  years  between  1963  and  1972, 
with  an  average  annual  rise  of  2.6 7o  prevail- 
ing during  the  five  years  between  1963  and 
1967,  and  an  average  rate  of  6%  during  third 
quarter  of  1973,  InfUtlon  was  racing  ahead  at 
a  disturbing  7.4%  annual  rate.  The  upward 
rush  of  living  costs — especially  In  1973 — is 
evident  In  the  price  changes  that  have  oc- 
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curred  la  ten  key  items  since  the  end  of 
1963  (see  bottom  table,  page  60) . 

As  yet,  we  are  not  paying  $1,750  for  a  pair 
of  boots,  but  we  are  on  our  way.  All  indica- 
tions point  to  a  substantial  acceleration  in 
the  rate  of  inflation  in  1974,  and  beyond.  The 
chart  on  page  61  (not  shown)  which  shows 
the  past  course  taken  by  Inflation  as  well  as 
Its  likely  future  course,  substantiates  the 
conclusion  that  we  are  passing  Into  more 
dangerous  territory.  .  .  . 

Finally,  when  out-of-control  inflation  be- 
gins to  cause  unbearable  distress,  destabiliza- 
tion  and  social  unrest,  goveriunents  will  be 
forced  to  call  a  halt.  The  exponential  growth 
of  money  will  be  throttled  for  a  considerable 
period.  In  all  likelihood,  a  major,  long-run, 
worldwide  recession  will  set  in  until  the  fire 
Is  taken  out  of  International  economies. 
Then,  after  Inflation  has  died  down,  perhaps 
we  will  attempt  to  manage  our  money  supply 
more  prudently  and  to  look  for  stability 
rather  than  breakneck  growth. 


WHO  IS  TO  BLAME? 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

or  ooifWKcrictrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  March  12,  1974 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  this 
thought-provoking  letter  which  ap- 
peared recently  in  The  Evening  Sentinel, 
a  daily  new^aper  which  is  published  in 
the  city  of  Ansonia  in  my  Connecticut 
district. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  the  Honorable 
Francis  X.  Kelley,  mayor  of  the  neigh- 
boring city  of  Shelton,  Conn.,  who  first 
brought  this  letter  to  my  attention  and 
suggested  that  it  be  read  into  the  Con- 
csxssiOKAL  Record. 

While  we  may  not  be  in  complete 
agreement  on  all  issues,  I  feel  there  are 
some  extremely  good  points,  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  need  for  citizens  to  let 
their  representatives  know  just  where 
they  stand  on  the  critical  issues  of  the 
day.  This  also  includes  a  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  representatives  to  ac- 
tively seek  out  such  opinions  and  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  open  avenues  of 
communication  with  constituents,  a 
practice  I  have  followed. 

I  commend  Mr.  Tortora's  letter  to  your 
attention: 

Who  Is  To  Blamx? 

To  the  Editor; 

Many  people  would  like  the  answer  to  what 
Is  now  an  old  question:  How  real  is  the 
energy  crisis  in  the  United  States,  and  who 
Is  to  blame  for  this  crisis? 

Being  fairly  intelligent  people  we  would  be 
safe  to  assume  that  our  federal  government 
and  the  major  oil  corporations  are  respon- 
sible for  the  energy  crisis  in  this  country. 
American  technology  la  second  to  none,  and 
Is  known  to  b©  the  best  in  the  world.  An 
energy  crisis  in  the  United  States  could  only 
have  been  planned  and  plotted  by  persons 
presenuy  unknown,  for  reasons  that  are  very 
obvious,  and  which,  U  allowed  to  conUnue 
unchecked,  will  prove  disaEtrous. 

But  the  real  crisis  where  energy  Is  con- 
cerned, and  th©  blame  for  It,  Ues  with  the 
middle-Income,  apathetic  and  complacement 
Atnerican.  Human  energy,  or  tiie  lack  of  It,  Is 
tbe  real  reason  for  the  crisis  we  are  faced 
with  today. 

The  average  American  hae  been  sitting  on 
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his  backside  since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
and  has 'falsely  convinced  himself  that  some- 
one else  would  take  care  of  the  everyday 
problems  that  have  confronted  the  United 
States.  He  comfortably  viewed  television 
newsfllm  of  NROTC  buildings  burning.  He 
watched  young  so-called  "peacemakers" 
burn  their  draft  cards.  He  watched  and  saw 
the  youth  of  America  step  on,  spit  upon  and 
burn  the  red,  white  and  blue  of  our  American 
flag.  He  saw  our  Supreme  Court  make  rulings 
that  benefit  few  Americans  and  insult  the 
Intelligence  of  those  who  remain.  He  has 
without  question  allowed  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  rape  his  Income  with  exorbitant 
wage  deductions,  and  has  allowed  import  and 
export  legislation  to  betray  the  very  liveli- 
hood of  his  country. 

Oh  yes,  he  was  moved  by  all  this,  he  ex- 
pressed disgust  and  was  at  times  furious.  But 
what  did  he  as  a  good  American  do  about  It? 
After  watching  the  evening  newscast,  this 
great  American  flipped  the  TV  channel  to 
view  his  favorite  comedy  show  where  some 
celebrated  comedian  would  belittle  and 
scorn  the  moral,  political,  social  and  spirit- 
ual attitudes  of  the  United  States.  He  soon 
forgot  what  made  him  furious  in  the  news- 
cast and  began  laughing,  along  with  millions 
of  other  viewers,  about  some  remark  made 
by  the  comedian  regarding  racial  discrimin- 
ation, or  Watergate  or  perhaps  the  Jewish  or 
Catholic  faith.  There  he  sat  night  after 
nlpht,  laughing  at  himself. 

This  same  wonderful  American  not  too 
long  ago  was  elated  and  overjoyed  because  a 
Canadian  news  commentator,  in  an  open  let- 
ter, asked  the  world  to  come  to  the  assistance 
of  the  United  States  in  their  "time  of  need." 
I  say.  Shame  on  America,  that  a  Canadian 
had  to  say  anything  of  the  sort!  Why  didn't 
we  as  Americans  speak  up  for  ourselves?  Why 
didn't  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America  tell  the  people 
they  voted  for  what  It  was  they  wanted?  The 
number  one  Infamous  excuse  of  the  com- 
placent American  Is:  "Because  they  (the 
elected)  won't  do  anything  about  It." 

The  person  who  makes  that  statement  Is 
dead  wrong.  People  like  Ron  Sarasln,  Abe 
Rlbicoff,  Lowell  Welcker  or  any  elected  offi- 
cial will  never  do  a  solitary  thing  unless  they 
know  how  the  people  feel,  unless  they  know 
to  some  degree  what  it  is  the  majority  of 
people  want  .  .  .  remember  I  said,  majority, 
the  middle-Income  American  is  by  number 
the  majority. 

Th"  very  rich  and  the  very  poor  are  the 
majority  today,  self-appointed,  but  never- 
theless the  majority,  they  are  the  real  bene- 
factC'rs  of  our  laws  as  they  are  written  to- 
day because  they  go  to  all  extremes  to  in- 
form their  t'ected  officials.  Th  y  h..ve  to,  to 
survive,  and  they  have  survived  well  at  the 
expense  of  the  middle-income  American. 

if  you  don't  believe  that,  take  a  good  look 
at  only  a  few  of  our  laws.  How  does  the  oil 
depletion  allowance  benefit  you?  How  does 
welfare  assistance  to  those  not  worthy  bene- 
fit the  middle-income  person?  What  of  the 
$1,404,  the  middle-income  worker  and  his 
employer  will  have  to  pay  to  Social  Security 
this  year.  Isnt  that  a  good  deal  of  money 
to  pay  without  question? 

There  are  many  such  questions,  some  of 
which  need  to  be  answered.  How  many  of 
us  have  taken  the  time  to  ask  the  persons 
who  have  the  answers?  How  mrry  have  ex- 
pressed their  opinion  where  it  counts?  Where 
tt  would  really  do  some  good? 

Dxirtng  the  last  two  decades  we  have  al- 
Irwed  prayer  In  school  to  be  a  thing  of  the 
past  .  .  .  filth  to  run  rampant  In  our  com- 
munities .  .  .  and  we  have  watched  our  courts 
handcuff  our  law-enforcement  officers.  Our 
church  attendance  indicates  we  have  for- 
gotten there  is  a  Supreme  Being,  and  the 
banking  business  is  a  sure  sign  we  have  ta- 
flated  our  pocketbooks.  We  hav^  become  a 
"talk  too  much,"  "take  everything  for 
granted, "  "Do-nothing  society."  We  are  a 
dtegrace    to    our    forefathers    who    fought. 
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prayc  1  and  worked  hard  to  make  the  United 
States  the  greatest  country  In  the  world. 

Our  problems  today  are  the  product  of 
apathy  and  nothing  else.  No  country  can  be 
strong  with  weak  minded,  undisciplined, 
poorly  guided,  do-nothing  citizens.  Isn't  it 
time  we  stand  up?  Suppose,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
America,  that  the  next  tim^  you  find  your- 
self sitting  in  a  block-long  line  waiting  for 
high-price,  limited-purchase  gasoline,  that 
you  think  of  wiiat  you  would  like  to  tell 
people  like  Ron  Sarasin,  Abe  Rlbicoff  or 
Lowell  Weicker.  Stop  telling  the  gasoline 
station  attendant  or  your  coworker,  he  may 
be  as  complacent  as  you  were.  And  when 
you  finally  leave  the  gas  station  and  reach 
your  68-degree  home  perhaps  you  can  put 
your  frustrations  Into  letter  form  and  mail 
tliem  to  your  favorite  (or  not  so  favorite) 
elected  official. 

Somewhere  In  your  letter  be  sure  to  ask 
for  an  Immediate  roll-back  of  prices  on  our 
everyday  necessities.  If  you  don't  do  it  soon 
you  may  wish  you  did.  Yes,  bread  may  cost 
&5  cents  per  loaf  as  some  have  predicted, 
but  only  if  you  allow  it  to  be,  only  if  you 
don't  care,  and  if  you  continue  to  sit  back 
and  think  your  neighbor  will  do  something 
about  it,  the  price  for  that  loaf  of  bread  may 
be  one  dollar. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Editor 
of  the  Evening  Sentinel  to  publish  as  a 
Ecrvlco  to  the  public,  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  all  congressmen  and  senators  In 
thf;  state  of  Connecticut.  I  further  request 
that  the  Editor  continue  this  practice  xintil 
something  definite  Is  done  with  the  present 
crisis  in  energy-  human  or  otherwise. 
Alfbb)  M.  Tobtora, 

Shelton. 


BEZ3EFITS  TO  CONSCIENTIOUS 
OBJECTORS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12.  1974 

Mr.  WAUDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
scientious objector  has  had  a  most  dif- 
ficult time  In  this  country  of  freedom. 

A  man  can  follow  his  conscience,  but 
often  a  price  is  demanded  of  him. 

Certain  men  chose — according  to  law 
end  a  duly  established  legal  procedure — 
not  to  ser\'e  their  country  by  participat- 
ing in  a  war.  They  chose  to  serve  their 
country  instead  and  according  to  law, 
by  "alternate"  service. 

Now  they  are  denied  certain  benefits 
offered  to  those  who  served  in  the  mili- 
tary; almost  as  if  alternate  service  is  no 
service  at  all. 

Perhaps  there  is  an  inequity  here,  as 
is  so  well  pointed  out  in  the  following 
letter  I  received  from  a  constituent : 
The  Supreme  Court  Justices', 
Supreme  Court, 
Washrngton,  D.C. 

Dear  Sras:  I  have  recently  read  of  your 
decision  regarding  the  withholding  of  bene- 
fits from  conscientious  objectors  who  have 
fulfilled  their  two  years  of  alternative  serv- 
ice. According  to  the  account  I  read,  you 
said  that  the  aim  of  the  benefit  law  is  "to 
make  military  service  more  attractive  and 
to  aid  In  readjustments  after  the  disruptive 
effects  of  active  duty  In  the  service." 

It   aeems   to   me    tbart   tliere   is   no   aeetf 


•  With  the  exception  of  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas,  who  was  the  one  dissenter. 
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to  make  the  military  any  more  "attfactlve 
than  it  already  is.  Aside  from  the  >bTlous 
post-service  benefits,  the  military  pei  on  can 
look  forward  to  (a)  equal  or  better  p  y  than 
most  C.O^  will  receive,  (b)  free  ro  m  and 
board  for  the  duration  of  their  serv  ce,  (c) 
free  clothing,  (d)  free  medical,  den  al,  op- 
tical and  psychiatric  care,  (e)  use  i  '  com- 
missary and  PX  facilities  all  over  tta  world 
for  themselves  and  their  family  m  mbers, 
(f)  cut  rates  on  airlines  and  trains,  ;g)  al- 
lotments for  wives,  children,  and  ot  ler  de- 
pendents, and  (h)  career  training.  1  ot  bad 
for  someone  who  doesn't  even  have|to  pay 
union  dues. 

As  to  the  need  for  military  people 
Just  after  the  "dteruptive  effects"  o 
duty:  may  I  remind  you  that 
thousands  of  military  people  never 
ence  ansrtblng  which  might  even 
resemble  combat.  A  friend  spent 
in  Germany,  typing  for  sis  hours 
teacher  of  Uterature  I  know  spent  t^  years 
In  Prance,  chauffeuring  a  general  fn  m  offi- 
cers* clubs  to  night  clubs  to  beaches  o  spas. 
A  schoolmate  of  mine  spent  four  j  ars  In 
England,  making  out  payroll  checks.  Let  ufi 
not  be  too  ready  to  assume  that  e\  ry  ex- 
military  person  is  suffering  from  shel  shock 
and  terrible  memories. 
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Now,  what  about  the  disruptive 
having  been  a  conscientious  objec 
of  these  effects  are:  (a)  being 
pre-military  people,  (b)  being 
one's  alternate  service  In  a  place  as 
one's    home    as    possible,    (c) 
little  or  no  money  for  two  years,  (d 
considered  A.W.OX.  If  one  Is  fired 
Job  for  any  reason,  or  If  one  quits 
tolerable  Job  before  the  two  years  ai 
pleted,  and  (e)  being  Jeopardized  In 
market  because  one  was  a  "peace 
stead  of  a  soldier. 

The   main   point   of   all   this   Is   tl 
United    States    Government   says 
years  alternative  service  performed  b; 
Bcientious  objector  in  connection 
health,  education  or  welfare  of  the 
States  Is  equal  to  two  years  military 
and  yet  C.0.8  are  punished  for  their 
and  nu>ral  beliefs,  despite  performanc^of 
supposedly  "equal"  service,  by  being 
their  rlghtfiil  benefits. 

This  Is  Just  another  example  of 
ernment  talking  out  of  both  stdeg 
mouth,  and   another  example  of 
passive  people  being  made  targets  f 
cule  and  theft  of  legal  rights.  I  know 
I  speak  since  I  have  been  living  with 
EcientiouB  objector  for  six  years. 


VOTER  REGISTRATION  ACT  O  '  1974 
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HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGfL 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTAltVES 

Tuesday.  March  12,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Hom- 
ing the  Congressional  Black  Cauc^  held 
a  press  conference  to  announce  o  ir  un 
qualified  support  of  H.R.  8053,  t  le  bill 
which  will  establish  a  system  of  po  t  card 
registration  for  Federal  elections 

Joining  with  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  at  this  conference  was  Mr,  Angel 
Almedina  the  Washington  represei  tative 
of  the  National  Association  for  »uerto 
Rican  Civil  Rights.  Mr.  Almedina's  state 
ment  was  so  noteworthy  and  eloqi  ent  in 
its  supix)rt  for  this  new  reglstratU  a  sys 
tern  that  I  feel  compelled  to  share  b  with 
my  colleagues.  I  commend  his  stavment 
to  your  attention : 
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Comments  on  the  Recistkation  Act  of  1974 
(By  Mr.  Angel  Almedina) 

American  voter  participation  in  the  elec- 
toral processes  ranks  among  the  lowest  In  the 
democratic  nations  of  the  world.  The  most 
advanced  technological  country  of  the  world 
Is  also  one  of  the  most  backward  with  regard 
to  voter  registration.  Without  an  actively  par- 
ticipating and  well-informed  electorate,  this 
Nation  Is  deprived  of  the  foundation  of  the 
democratic  spirit.  The  greater  the  participa- 
tion and  education  of  the  electorate,  the 
closer  we  come  to  the  ideal  of  democracy. 

It  is  highly  appropriate  that  each  session  of 
Congress  give  birth  to  new  reforms  In  the 
voter  registration  laws  of  this  country.  No 
session  of  Congress  should  pass  without  a  re- 
view of  these  laws  and  the  manner  of  their 
administration.  If  our  national  govern- 
ment does  not  set  an  example,  we  can  hardly 
expect  state  and  local  governments  to  do  bet- 
ter. If  voter  registration  and  participation 
Is  not  a  priority  concern  during  the  agenda 
of  each  Congress,  the  electorate  will  un- 
doubtedly know  that  their  active  participa- 
tion Is  a  "non-prlorlty." 

Great  strides  have  been  made  over  the  past 
generation  towards  the  Inclusion  of  the  na- 
tion's adult  population  in  the  electoral  proc- 
esses. The  youth  vote  and  the  voter  rights 
of  minorities  indicates  some  of  the  advances. 
Nevertheless,  as  successive  elections  have 
demonstrated,  voter  registration  of  these  sec- 
tors, as  well  as  of  the  general  electorate,  con- 
tinues to  remain  low.  There  are  clearly  many 
reasons  and  explanations  for  this  circum- 
stance. 

One  of  the  fundamental  reasons  rests  in 
the  manner,  and  in  the  quantity  of  eligible 
constituents  that  we  reach  through  exlstmg 
voter  registration  mechanisms.  These  mech- 
anisms, like  many  other  services,  have  not 
been  able  to  keep  up  with  the  pace  of 
urbanization  and  of  the  population  ex- 
plosion, as  weU  as  of  the  participation  by 
new  constitutents.  In  many  areas  of  the 
country,  voter  registration  laws,  procedures, 
and  administration,  are  extremely  complex. 
In  some  Instances,  the  laws,  procedures,  and 
administration  are  so  entrenched,  that  the 
ordinary  or  average  working  man  or  woman, 
la  confronted  with  unnecessary  barriers, 
rather  than  needed  opportunities. 

The  simplification  of  the  voter  registra- 
tion procedures  for  federal  elections  through 
the  establishment  ot  a  supplementary  sys- 
tem whereby  the  electorate  can  also  register 
to  vote  through  the  postal  service,  can  make 
an  effective  contribution  to  Increased  par- 
ticipation. 

Such  a  system  needs  to  be  viewed  In  the 
context  of  a  supplementary  system!  Equally 
important  Is  the  need  for  modernizing  the 
existing  voter  registration  mechanisms. 
There  appears  to  be  a  drastic  need  for  ex- 
panding the  number  of  registrars,  and  an 
equally  drastic  need  for  providing  access  to 
working  people  for  registration  during  non- 
working  hours  and  diirlng  weekends.  There 
Is  a  need  for  increased  information  dis- 
semination to  the  constitutents,  to  re- 
mind them  of  their  rights  and  obligations  as 
citizens,  as  well  as  of  the  appropriate  dead- 
lines for  registration. 

Both  the  proposed  supplementary  mass 
registration  approach  through  the  postal 
services,  as  well  as  the  existing  systems,  are 
in  need  of  requirements  that  would  Insure 
that  peoples  of  non-English  speaking  origins 
and  backgrounds  are  appropriately  Informed 
of  their  rights  and  obligations  In  their  home 
language.  The  inclusion  of  appropriate 
language  In  the  public  law  to  Insure  that 
bilingual  registration  forms,  instructions, 
and  related  information  are  provided  In  pos- 
tal areas  where  there  are  high  concentrations 
of  non-English-speaking  people,  is  highly 
desirable.  Perhaps  the  Postal  Services  and 
the  Bureau  of  Census  should  become  in- 
volved in  the  selection  of  the  neighborhoods 
on  an  annual  basis,  to  determine  the  areas 
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of  high  concentrations  of  the  non-English- 
speaking.  Similarily  the  establishment  of  ap- 
propriate advisory  committees  concerned 
with  reviewing  of  and  recommending 
changes  In  approaches  towards  implementing 
effective  bilingual  •  •  •  an  annual  report  to 
Congress,  relative  to  this  matter.  A  thorough 
system  analysis  of  the  management  of  the 
voter  registration  through  the  postal  service 
should  accompany  the  first  few  years  of 
operation,  to  aid  the  postal  service,  as  well 
as  provide  Congress  with  needed  Informa- 
tion. 

As  a  Vietnam  veteran,  I  believe  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  suggest  that  careful  attention 
be  given  to  the  effective  registration  of 
servicemen,  and  that  this  matter  be  care- 
fully studied,  towards  insuring  within  the 
next  Congres,  that  all  of  our  young  service- 
men have  an  opportunity  to  register  and  to 
receive  extensive  Information. 

Finally,  It  is  our  hope,  that  the  proposed 
voter  reglsteratlon  changes  be  Instituted  at 
the  earliest  convenient  date.  The  Issue 
presented  has  been  before  us  for  quite  some 
time  now,  and  action  is  thus  long  overdue. 
The  Implementation  of  these  changes  will— 
we  hope — open  the  doors  for  equally  long 
overdue  changes  of  benefit  to  the  American 
citizens  In  general,  and  to  particular  groups. 

We  express  our  appreciation  to  the  many 
dedicated  people,  including  members  of  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus,  for  their  efforts 
to  help  reform  the  voter  registration  laws  of 
the  federal  government.  Likewise,  we  wish  to 
note  our  appreciation  to  members  of  both 
parties  for  their  dedication  to  these  ends. 


THE  CASE  FOR  GUN  CONTROL 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSAC  HT7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  few  months,  I  have  been  receiv- 
ing articles  on  gim  control  by  Mr.  James 
B.  Sullivan,  who  Is  a  board  member  of 
the  National  Council  for  a  Responsible 
Firearms  Policy. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  insert  his  paper 
entitled,  "Public  Protection  Prom  Weap- 
ons and  Ammunition,"  which  outlines 
and  emphasizes  the  hazards  handguns 
create  in  our  society.  Mr.  Sullivan's  paper 
reflects  my  own  reasons  for  introducing 
the  bill,  H.R.  12989.  which  would  effec- 
tively eliminate  the  handgun  from  public 
circulation. 

It  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  Congress 
will  take  action  on  this  bill  as  swiftly  as 
possible,  before  more  people  are  need- 
lessly killed  by  handguns. 

Mr.  Sullivan's  paper  follows: 

PXTBLIC  PKOTECTXON  FBOM  WEAPONS  AND 
AMMUNmON 

TKAGEOT 

Prom  1964  through  1973  America  suffered 
more  than  95,000  gun  murders,  100,000  gun 
suicides,  700,000  gun  woundings  and  800,000 
gun  robberies.  In  the  last  half  of  that  decade 
gun  murders  rose  60  per  cent  over  the  first 
half,  as  did  gun  assaults;  gun  robberies  rose 
75  per  cent.  Gun  murders  of  policemen  rose 
90  per  cent.  Our  firearms  violence  rates  are 
incomparably  higher  than  the  rates  in  Great 
Britain,  West  Germany,  France,  Sweden, 
Italy,  and  Canada — all  of  which  require 
handgun  licenses,  which  are  not  required  in 
42  of  our  states.  United  States  overall  m»ir- 
der  rates  are  also  much  higher,  and  at  least 
a  third  of  thefts  are  found  to  be  unreported. 
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Gun  owners  share  the  unique  American  tax 
burden  resulting  from  weapons  crime  and 
sometimes  endure  the  death  or  disability 
therefrom.  America  pays  up  to  1 10,000  a  year 
to  Jail  a  person  for  the  misuse  of  an  easily 
available  910  gun.  Weapons  crime  also  ac- 
counts for  much  of  the  cost  of  enforcement. 
Justice,  federal  grants — now  $900  million  a 
year — welfare.  Insurance  premiums,  medical 
expenses,  recuperation  time  waste,  and  busi- 
ness and  personal  property  losses.  The  annual 
cost  of  weapons  crime  probably  is  well  over 
$10  billion.  It  could  be  cut  easier  than  the 
cost  of  food  or  fuel.  Mostly  bidden,  crime 
taxes  are  not  comprehended  by  taxpayers; 
they  do  know  that  the  criminal  pays  his  debt 
to  society  with  their  money. 

OBUGATIOK 

Tbix>ugh  government  and  a  small  minor- 
ity, our  society  is  heavily  responsible  for 
weapons  crime  by  mental  incompetents,  drug 
addicts,  alcoholics,  former  felons,  convicted 
tbreateners,  subversives.  Juveniles,  etc.,  be- 
cause It  leaves  guns,  knives,  etc.,  freely  ac- 
cessible to  them.  Safe  owners  should  go  with 
safe  guns.  Mankind  Is  commanded  not  to  kUl 
or  to  steal.  Normal  people  must  try  to  re- 
move the  means  for  such  misdeeds  from  ab- 
normal people.  Influential  and  public-spirit- 
ed people  must  seek  legislation  to  lighten 
the  tax  biu-den  largely  for  the  middle  class 
and  to  lessen  death  and  disability  largely  for 
the  lower  class.  America  must  account  for  its 
slaughtering  in  steel — guns,  knives,  abortion 
Instruments,  carelessly  driven  vehicles. 
America  must  account  for  the  fact  that  40 
per  cent  of  Its  firearms  fatalities  are  chUdren 
aged  one  to  19.  America  must  account  for  the 
loss  of  health,  the  use  of  blood  plasma  due 
to  avoidable  shootings  and  stabblngs,  and 
the  waste  of  metals  that  provide  weapons  for 
the  unfit. 

PROTECTION 

Society  must  be  protected  from  the  com- 
mission of  crime  as  well  as  by  the  committal 
of  convicts.  A  gun  in  dangerous  hands  in  the 
home  is  as  lethal  as  a  concealed  weapon  on  a 
dangerous  person  in  the  street.  The  range  of 
reasons  for  Americans  shooting  and  stabbing 
one  another  Is  appalling  and  barbaric.  Pro- 
tection from  weapons  in  dangerous  hands  is 
as  rightful  as  protection  from  bad  or  harmful 
drugs.  The  property  right  to  own  a  gun  must 
not  nullify  the  right  to  life  or  other  property. 
Many  ex-felons  and  other  vmflt  persons  could 
be  curtailed  in  the  commercial  or  private 
purchase  of  weapons  or  ammunition  or  made 
liable  for  illegal  possession,  through  licens- 
ing. Their  sources  In  illegal  transfers  would 
risk  prosecution.  The  gun  group  overesti- 
mates the  cleverness  and  the  education  of 
the  average  criminal.  Most  criminals  are 
small -timers  without  contacts  or  resources. 
To  protect  Itself,  the  United  States  has  great- 
er need  for  controls  due  to  weapons  num- 
bers, racial  strife,  crowded  cities,  ghetto  life 
and  para-military  arsenals. 

REGULATION 

Regulating  the  ownership  of  lethal  weap- 
ons should  be  parallel  with  gun-carrying 
permits  and  with  accepted  controls  on  pois- 


ons, narcotics,  explosives,  etc.,  as  well  as 
prosaic  activities  that  involve  fellow  citizens. 
Fifty  types  of  United  States  licensing  have 
been  counted.  Independent  polls  show  that 
60  per  cent  of  gun  owners  favor  licensing. 

FZ3>ERAI.  CONTROL 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  the 
American  Bar  Association  have  said  that 
there  is  no  Constitutional  barrier  against 
federal  firearms  control.  Federal  cover  is  as 
legal  and  as  appropriate  as  federal  sentences 
for  certain  types  of  crimes.  Open  borders 
obviate  a  state's  control  of  weapons  from 
other  states.  State  and  local  governments 
could  go  outside  of  a  federal  umbrella  with 
their  own  restrictions. 

CRIME  EXPERTS 

America  should  heed  the  counsel  of  its 
criminologists,  police  commissioners  and  psy- 
chologists, most  of  whom  champion  controls. 
Psychologists  and  crime  experts  say  g^uns  lead 
some  types  to  crime.  They  say  guns  are  more 
deadly,  accurate,  sensitive  and  impersonal 
than  other  weapons  and  are  used  Illegally 
most  often.  Psychiatrists  say  that  guns  stim- 
ulate violent  l>ehavior. 

SHORT-TESM  REMEDIES 

Short-term  alternatives  to  weapons  con- 
trol— swift  Justice,  mandatory  penalties, 
stiffer  sentences — overlook  enforcement  prob- 
lems, preventive  difficulties  (murder  in  the 
home),  the  mental  state  of  violators,  the 
specter  of  ghetto  life,  current  punishment  in 
contrast  with  foreign  moderacy,  deterrent 
shortcomings,  frequent  withdrawals  of 
charges,  and  Justice  and  incarceration  costs. 
Sentences  harden  rather  than  deter.  Murder 
sentences  are  the  most  severe  but  potential 
murderers  are  generally  unmindful  of  them. 
Only  20  per  cent  of  serious  crimes  are  cleared 
but  prisoners  are  overcrowded.  Juveniles 
need  help,  not  Isolation.  In  any  case,  there 
can  be  other  reforms  in  addition  to  weapons 
control. 

LONG-TERM  REMEDIES 

Long-term  solutions  for  weapons  crime — 
better  social  conditions,  reformed  rehabilita- 
tion programs,  more  mental  treatment,  more 
responsible  child  training — would  delay  the 
reduction  of  weapons  crime  for  years. 

SECUIUTT 

Safeguarding  of  lethal  weapons  is  more 
important  than  recording  and  protecting  se- 
curities amd  automobiles.  Ouns  unservlced, 
neglected  and  carelessly  stored  lead  to  fatal 
accidents,  injuries  and  thefts.  The  home  Is 
the  chief  source  of  stolen  weapons.  Keeping 
of  guns  for  protection  or  as  heirlooms  should 
be  discouraged.  They  cause  far  more  deaths 
and  injuries  to  occupants  by  design  or  acci- 
dent than  apprehension  of  Intruders.  The 
frequent  shootings  of  armed,  alert  policemen 
in  public  underscores  the  dubious  defense 
provided  by  home  weapons.  Life  is  seldom  in 
danger  from  Intruders,  who  normally  carmot 
be  shot  legally  if  there  Is  no  life  threat. 
Losing  property — especially  if  insured — is 
better  than  suffering  wounds  or  death.  Gun 
violence  has  increased  with  private  arming. 
Reduced  possession  would  be  reflected  In  re- 
duced violence.  Just  as  fewer  vehicles  on  the 


highway  due  to  fuel  shortage  has  reduced 
accidents. 

INCONVENIENCE 

A  minimum  of  inconvenience  and  a  few 
dollars'  wca-th  of  fees  by  hunters  and  others 
accustomed  to  regulations  and  form-filling 
would  be  a  small  sacrifice  compared  with 
years  of  misery.  Impairment  of  health,  or 
death  itself.  Weapons  control  would  be  a 
blessing  not  a  burden.  Controls  are  not  con- 
sidered a  bxirden  around  the  world.  Controls 
that  some  Americans  think  they  cant  live 
with  would  be  better  than  the  lack  of  con- 
trols that  some  of  us  may  have  to  die  with. 
We  cannot  Isolate  the  dangerous  unless  we 
pass  on  all  license  applicants.  The  pledge  of 
eligibility  under  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968 
should  be  solidified  with  the  proof  of  eligibil- 
ity under  licensing.  Obtaining  a  permanent 
weapons-ammunition  ownership  license  and 
presenting  it  for  pvirchases  or  transfers  would 
be  more  convenient  than  self -clearance,  de- 
tailed recording  or  go-between  mail  orders  for 
every  commercial  purchase. 

CIVIL    DEFENSE 

The  small  arms  civil  defense  designated  In 
the  Second  Amendment  has  long  since  been 
superseded  by  state  militias  and  modern  mili- 
tary power.  The  Second  Amendment  reflects 
fear  of  a  central  standing  army,  not  gun 
regulation,  which  was  part  of  the  colonies' 
European  heritage.  The  Amendment  has  no 
qualifications  for  personal  ownership.  No 
President.  Attorney  General  or  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  ever  advocated  citizen  arming 
for  protection,  civil  or  private.  The  Bill  of 
Rights  does  not  provide  absolute  rights  In 
speech,  press,  house  privacy  or  real  estate 
ownership. 

LEGISLATION 

I  propose  federal  ownership  requisites  for 
state  Ucensing  to  purchase,  borrow  or  sell 
lethal  weapons  or  transfer  ammunition  In 
person  or  by  mail;  state  and  local  preroga- 
tives on  procurement  procedures;  a  federal 
ban  on  cheap,  non-sporting  handguns; 
states'  decision  on  the  registration  of  guns 
and  any  participation  In  the  FBI  computer 
center  for  gun  recoverabillty;  state  action  on 
gun  familiarity  and  safekeeping;  a  federal  30- 
day  wait  for  all  weapons  acquisition;  federal 
compensation  for  submitted  handguns  and 
for  all  guns  of  the  disqualified;  and  a  federal 
guarantee  against  arbitrary  confiscation. 
These  recommendations  do  not  represent  any 
other  council  board  member. 

CRIME    WAS 

Warring  on  weapons  crime  is  even  more 
important  than  fighting  organized  crime. 
Anything  short  of  weapons  control  would  be 
surrender  on  weapons  crime.  Without  weap- 
ons control  our  citizens  would  continue  to 
pay,  bleed  and  die  from  such  violence  far 
more  frequently  than  the  rest  of  the  Indus- 
trialized world.  Any  American  who  does  not 
live  to  see  the  day  of  weapons  control  will  die 
as  excessive  weapons  crime  endures. 

James  B.  Sullivan, 
Board  Member,  National  Council  for  a 
Responsible  Firearms  Policy.  Inc. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Come  ye  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  moun- 
tain of  the  Lord;  and  He  will  teach  us 
His  ways  and  we  will  walk  in  His  paths. — 
Isaiah  2:  3. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  who  hast 
opened  the  gates  of  a  new  day — we  lift 
our  hearts  unto  Thee  in  grateful  praise 


for  Thy  goodness  to  us.  We  confess  that 
in  our  enjoyment  of  Thy  gifts  we  often 
forget  the  giver  and  because  of  the 
abundance  of  Thy  blessings  we  fail  to 
appreciate  the  greatness  of  Thy  good- 
ness. Help  us  to  keep  alive  within  us  a 
continuous  spirit  of  gratitude  and  to 
remember  that  though  at  times  we  do 
forsake  Thee.  Thou  dost  never  forsake 
us. 


C 


Grant  imto  us  and  unto  our  people  the 
realization  that  in  these  dark  days  of 
discouragement  and  disillusionment 
Thou  art  with  us  endeavoring  to  lead  iis 
in  the  ways  of  truth  and  give  to  each  one 
of  us  the  firm  faith  that  right  will  tri- 
umph over  wrong,  goodness  over  evil,  and 
love  over  hate. 

Therefore,  let  us  run  with  patience  the 
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race  that  Is  set  before  us.  lookls    unto 
Thee  who  art  the  God  and  Fathe    of  us 
aU. 
In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Anjkn. 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  haalexam- 
ined  the  Journal  of  the  last  daj  s  pro- 
ceedings and  annoiinces  to  the  Hcfise  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journalj^tands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


one  of 
the 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESE  lENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi 
dent  of  the  United  States  was  coiimuni- 
cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks, 
his  secretaries,  who  also  inform  !d 
House  that  on  March  7,  1974,  the  Presi 
dent  approved  and  signed  a  bill|of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

HJt.   10203.  An  act  authorizing 
structlon,  repair,  and  preservation  ol 
public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors 
gallon,  flood  control,  and  for  other 


t  le 


f  r 


p  irposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENi  TE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  y  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  ann  lunced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  Is  requested: 

8.  872.  An  act  to  facilitate  prosecuA>ns  for 
certain  crimes  and  offenses  commltte*  aboard 
aircraft,  and  for  other  purposes;  ant 

S.   3066.  An  act  to  consolidate, 
and   improve  laws  relative  to 
housing  assistance,  to  provide  Federa 
ance  in  support  of  community 
activities,  and  for  other  purposes, 


mpllfy, 
and 
asslst- 
deveftpment 


hous  ig 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 


Spea  :er, 


Mr.    ROUSSELOT.    Mr 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered 

The  call  was  taken  by  electrode 
vice,  and  the  following  Members 
to  respond: 

[RoU  No.  80] 

Praser 

Gibbons 

Gray 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash 

Harsha 

Hubert 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Jarman 

Kuykendall 

McEwen 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Matsiuiaga 

Mitchell.  Md. 

UoUohan 


Alexander 

Blatnik 

Boiling 

Brasco 

BrecUnrldere 

Burke,  Calif. 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Ctiisholm 

Clark 

Clay 

Collier 

Conyers 

Derwinskl 

Diggs 

DlngeU 

Gsch 

Fisher 


Rooney. 
Staggert 
Stark 
Stelger, 
Stephen 
Teague 
Thompspi 
Wilson, 
Charl 
Young, 
Young, 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcill  382 
Members  have  recorded  their  p^ence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quonun. 


oon- 
certain 
navi- 


I 
t  lorum 

c  lorum 

lOve  a 


de- 
failed 


Murphy|N.Y 
Patman 
PodeU 
Reld 

RobisonlN.Y. 
.Y. 


rla. 

N.J. 
.Tex. 


ex. 


By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California,  Mr.  Robert  J.  Lagohas- 
siNO,  be  permitted  to  take  the  oath  of 
oflQce  today.  His  certificate  of  election 
has  not  arrived  but  there  is  no  contest 
and  no  question  has  been  raised  with 
regard  to  his  election. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  appeared  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  and  took  the  oath  of 
office. 


COMPOSITION  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES  AND  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERSTATE  AND  FOR- 
EIGN COMMERCE 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  979)  and  ask  imani- 
mous consent  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  979 

Resolved,  That  during  the  remainder  of  the 
Ninety^tbird  Congress,  the  Commltte«  on 
Armed  Services  shall  be  composed  of  forty- 
four  members;  anu 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  shaU  be  composed  of  forty-foxur 
members. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LET  US  NOT  GRANT  AMNESTY 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  the  current  congressional  hear- 
ings on  proposals  to  grant  amnesty  to 
the  draft  evaders  and  deserters  during 
the  Vietnam  war,  I  would  like  to  re- 
emphasize  my  own  personal  views  on  this 
matter. 

In  fairness  to  those  who  served  In  an- 
swer to  their  Nation's  call,  many  of 
whom  were  seriously  wounded,  many  of 
whom  were  held  prisoner,  and  many  who 
gave  their  life,  I  just  do  not  understand 
how  we  can  even  consider  the  granting 
of  amnesty.  This  Is  especially  true  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  over  1,000  U.S. 
servicemen  are  still  listed  as  missing  In 
action  In  Southeast  Asia. 

A  person  who  breaks  the  law  must  an- 
swer for  his  actions.  This  Is  the  firm  prin- 
ciple upon  which  our  system  of  justice  in 
America  is  based.  Those  who  fled  Amer- 
ica must  understand  that  If  they  return, 
they  will  still  be  subject  to  military  serv- 
ice or  prison,  depending  on  the  outcome 
of  their  trials. 


MAJORITY  LEADER  THOMAS  P. 
O'NEILL.  JR.,  SAYS  WINDFALL 
PROFITS  TAX  IS  NEEDED 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  i 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gaso- 
line lines  may  be  diminishing,  but  the 
Nation  still  badly  needs  a  windfall  prof- 
Its  tax. 

The  fact  Is  that  although  the  supply 
pinch  has  eased,  the  price  of  gasoline  at 
the  pumps  has  doubled. 

President  Nixon  vetoed  a  bill  with  an 
oil  price  rollback.  That  makes  it  all  the 
more  important  that  Congress  act 
promptly  on  a  windfall  profits  tax.  We 
need  to  make  sure  that,  first,  the  oil  com- 
panies put  their  extra  income  into  new 
oil  exploration  and  development,  and. 
second,  that  producers  do  not  benefit 
enormously  and  unfairly  at  the  expense 
of  the  people. 

The  oil  companies  have  been  spending 
a  lot  of  money  on  advertising,  trying  to 
put  across  the  idea  that  they  are  not  to 
blame  for  the  gasoline  shortage.  But  the 
big  squeeze  on  supply  followed  by  the 
steady  easing  up  can  only  give  ammuni- 
tion to  those  who  think  the  oil  com- 
panies are  manipulating  the  fuel  crisis 
to  their  own  advantage. 

That  would  be  a  serious  matter  be- 
cause the  Nation  has  taken  a  lot  of 
punishment — long  Unes  at  the  gas  pumps, 
people  worried  about  losing  their  jobs, 
States  fighting  each  other  to  get  fuel, 
ti-uckers  striking. 

We  need  to  make  sure  that  there  is 
no  profiteering  out  of  a  situation  like 
that,  and  the  best  way  Is  a  windfall  pro- 
fits tax  and  perhaps  some  other  revisions 
In  tax  law. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Is 
working  on  such  legislation,  and  I  eager- 
ly await  the  report  of  that  committee. 


THE   ECONOMIC    STABILIZATION 
ACT'S  DEATH  CERTIFICATE 

(Mr.  GUYER  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
sign  the  death  certificate  for  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  which  will  ex- 
pire on  April  30,  1974. 1  will  not  only  be 
willing  to  certify  the  demise  of  this  un- 
fortunate creature,  but  will  volunteer  to 
attend  the  funeral  services  and  act  as  a 
pallbearer. 

I  can  speak  for  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict and  join  In  the  sentiments  of  our 
neighbors  across  this  country  in  reaching 
the  conclusion  that  now  is  the  time  for 
the  end  of  this  agonizing  program — now 
is  the  time  for  phaseout. 

These  well-intended  economic  controls 
have  not  only  not  worked,  they  have  led 
to  shortages,  disruptions,  business  and 
consumer  hardships,  and  devastating  ag- 
gravations of  our  Nation's  economy. 

America  stands  first  in  the  world  today 
because  we  have  a  system  of  free  enter- 
prise that  provides  greater  blessings  to 
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more  people  than  any  other  In  the  his- 
tory of  mankind. 

It  is  time  to  take  Government's  hand 
out  of  our  pockets  and  business  and  con- 
sign the  body  of  the  Economic  Stabili- 
zation Act  to  eternal  rest. 


POOD  STAMPS  GIVE  STRIKERS  UN- 
FAIR ADVANTAGE 

(Mr.  DICKINSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DICKIINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  aware  of  the  West  Virginia  coal  min- 
er's strike  and  the  effect  it  is  beginning 
to  have  on  other  segments  of  our  econ- 
omy such  as  the  steel  industry.  The  coal 
miners  feel  they  should  be  exempt  from 
a  law  prohibiting  motorists  from  buying 
gasoline  if  their  gas  tanks  are  more  than 
one-quarter  full.  Although  I  understand 
the  hardship  these  coal  miners  are  fac- 
ing, they  are  not  unlike  a  number  of  peo- 
ple in  this  country  who  have  been  in- 
convenienced by  the  energy  crisis,  and  I 
do  not  feel  their  cause  is  worth  sacrific- 
ing the  economy  of  our  Nation. 

On  the  news  this  morning,  there  was  a 
very  interesting  item  on  the  coal  strike 
which  should  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  every  Member  of  this  House.  ABC 
Reporter  Steven  Geer  talked  to  a  striking 
miner,  Cledith  White,  in  Madison,  W. 
Va.,  and  Mr.  White  said  in  answer  to  a 
question  about  how  long  the  strikers 
would  stay  out: 

As  long  as  they  put  out  food  stamps  and 
we  can  get  them,  we'll  stay  right  out. 

I  have  stated  In  the  past  and  will  con- 
tinue to  hold  to  the  belief  that  the  giving 
of  food  stamps  to  strikers  interferes  with 
the  collective  bargaining  system  and 
gives  the  strikers  an  unfair  advantage 
in  the  process.  This  is  a  prime  example  of 
the  unbalance  that  exists  because  of  the 
availability  of  food  stamps  to  strikers. 
Our  Nation,  in  essence.  Is  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bargaining  table  from  these 
strikers,  and  in  the  words  of  one  of  the 
strikers  himself,  they  will  wait  us  out — 
no  matter  what  the  cost  to  the  Nation 
as  a  whole — in  order  to  get  what  they 
want  as  long  as  they  can  get  food  stamps. 


BOB  LAGOMARSINO 

<Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  opportimity  to  welcome  Bob 
Lacoicarsino  to  the  House  and  express 
my  congratulations  for  his  recent  victory 
In  a  special  election. 

He  certainly  has  a  big  pair  of  shoes 
to  fill  for  the  legacy  left  by  Chuck 
Teague  is  large  indeed.  However,  I  know 
Bob  has  all  the  qualifications,  experi- 
ence, and  talent  to  become  an  outstand- 
ing Member  of  this  body. 

I  look  forward  to  working  closely  with 
him  and  to  the  contributions  he  is  going 
to  make. 


TECHNOLCXJY  IN  THE  NUCLEAR 
AGE— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  93-239) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Technology  In  the  Nuclear  Age  has 
become  capable  of  virtually  global 
devastation.  We  are  thus  called  upon  as 
never  before  in  the  history  of  American 
diplomacy — both  by  our  traditions  said  by 
unprecedented  responsibilities — to  as- 
sume a  role  of  leadership  in  seeking  in- 
ternational arms  restraints.  This  is  a 
most  important  element  of  that  struc- 
ture of  peace  which  Is  the  broader  goal 
of  our  foreign  policy. 

The  coordinating  instrument  for  this 
effort  within  our  <3ovemment  is  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
now  entering  its  fourteenth  year.  It  has 
been  the  policy  of  my  Administration  to 
strengthen  this  Agency  and  to  equip  it 
for  the  essential  role  it  must  play  in  pro- 
moting our  national  security. 

The  year  1973  was  a  time  of  sustained 
effort  and  continued  progress  in  arms 
control,  building  upon  earlier  achieve- 
ments and  laying  the  ground  for  future 
agreements  which  will  be  of  utmost  im- 
portance for  our  security  and  well-being. 

It  is  with  deep  satisfaction  in  our  con- 
tinuing progress  that  I  transmit  to  the 
Congress  this  thirteenth  annual  report 
of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  March  13,  1974. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  12341,  SPECIAL  AU- 
THORIZATION FOR  TRANSFER 
OF  STATE  DEPARTMENT  PROP- 
ERTY   IN    VENIC^E 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  954  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  sis  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  954 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
12341)  to  amend  the  Foreign  Service  BuUd- 
ings  Act,  1926,  to  authorize  sale  of  a  prop- 
erty in  Venice  to  Wake  Forest  University. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  biU  shaU  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  blU 
for  amendment,  the  Conunittee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  biU  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 


the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Del  Clawson),  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  954 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  12341.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings 
Act  of  1926. 

H.R.  12341  permits  the  Department 
of  State  to  sell  to  Wake  Forest  Univer- 
sity the  former  consulate  office  and  resi- 
dence in  Venice,  Italy. 

The  consular  office  building  in  Venice 
was  acqiiired  in  1952  at  a  cost  of  $76,912. 
During  its  occupancy  by  the  United 
States  capital  improvements  amovmting 
to  $60,085  were  made  to  the  property, 
bringing  the  total  U.S.  investment  to 
$136,997.  The  consulate  was  closed  in 
1963  and  its  functions  transferred  to  the 
consulate  in  Milan.  Since  1971  the  prop- 
erty has  been  leased  to  Wake  Forest  Uni- 
versity for  a  nominal  sum. 

Wake  Forest  operates  a  regular  two- 
semester  academic  term  in  Venice.  The 
Department  of  State  foresees  no  reopen- 
ing of  the  consulate  in  the  near  future 
and.  therefore,  hsis  no  need  to  retain  the 
property.  The  bill  provides  that  should 
Wake  Forest  University  wish  to  dispose 
of  the  property,  it  must  first  be  offered 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  with  the  right 
to  repurchase  it  at  the  original  sale  price 
of  $250,000,  plus  the  cost  of  any  im- 
provements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  954  In  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  H.R.  12341. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
House  Resolution  954  is  the  rule  on 
H.R.  12341,  special  authorization  for 
transfer  of  State  Department  property  In 
Venice.  This  bill  will  be  considered  under 
an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general  de- 
bate. 

The  purpose  of  HH.  12341  is  to  author- 
ize the  State  E>epartment  to  sell  to 
Wake  Forest  University  the  former  con- 
sulate office  and  residence  in  Venice, 
Italy. 

The  bill  will  result  in  a  return  to  the 
United  States  of  $250,000.  The  building 
was  acquired  in  1952  at  a  cost  of  $76,912 
and  capital  improvements  costing  $60,- 
085  were  made  to  the  property.  The  con- 
sulate was  closed  in  1963. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDE  NATION 
OP  HM.  12465,  FOREIa^  SERV- 
ICE BUILDINGS  ACT  £  JPPLE- 
MENTAL  AUTHORIZATIC  >I 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  7  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rul(  ;,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  955  and  a#:  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolutioi  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  955 


n  ov« 


Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoptlc 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  C 
of  the  Whole  House   on  the  Stat 
Union    for    the    consideration    of 
(H.R.  12465)    to  amend  the  Forelg 
Buildings  Act,  1926.  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
general  debate,  which  shall  be 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  e: 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
the  chairman  and  ranking 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  concluslc 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend! 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  tl 
the  House   with  such  amendmenU 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  prevlc  is 
tlon  shall  be  considered  as  orderei 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  fina 
without  intervening  motion  except 
tlon  to  recommit. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlemi  n  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  is  recogni^d  for  1 

hOUTj       

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman 
fomla    (Mr.    Del    Clawson) 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time 
consume. 

I  now  yield  such  time  as  he  nfiy  con 
siune  to  the  able  majority  leaier, 
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(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr, 
was  allowed  to  proceed  out  of  ordfr 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Si>eaker, 
will  be  in  adjournment  from 
business  on  Thursday.  April 
noontime  Monday.  April  22.  for 
nual  Easter  holidays.  This  has 
cusssed    with    the    leadership 
Republican  side  and  the  Speaker 
spoken  with  the  chairman  of 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
assured  that  in  no  way  will  this 
or  these  holidays  prevent  the  wo: 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  : 
words,  the  Committee  on  the 
will  continue  Its  proceedings. 

The  resolution  for  these  holicbys 
include  the  right  of  the  leaders  t^call 
House  back  into  session  in 
manner  as  we  have  been  doini 
recent  past.  The  minority  leade 
House  and  the  minority  leadei 
Senate,  the  majority  leader  of 
and  the  majority  leader  of  the 
any  two  combinations  will  be 
the  House  back  in  session  if  thei 


emergency. 

So  I  do  want  to  announce  thai  we  will 
leave  at  the  conclusion  of  busines  Thurs- 
day, April  11  and  we  will  return  ft  noon- 
time Monday,  April  22. 

Mr.    PEPPER.    Mr.    Speaker 
Resolution  955  provides  for  an 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate 
12465,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fbrei|n 
ice  Buildings  Act  of  1926. 

The  bill  authorizes  an  additidhal  sum 
for  the  buildings  program  for  tfe  fiscal 
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year  1974.  The  additional  appropriation 
is  required,  because  of  inflation  and  the 
devaluation  of  the  dollar. 

H.R.  12465  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $1,366,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1974  and  1975  for  the  operating 
account  and  $154,000  in  local  currency 
equivalent  under  the  capital  account  for 
fiscal  year  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  955  in  order  that  we  may  dis- 
cuss and  debate  H.R.  12465. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  on  H.R.  12465, 
the  Foreign  Service  Building  Act,  is  an 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  12465  is  to  au- 
thorize an  additional  $1,366,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975  for  the 
Foreign  Service  buildings  program. 

This  extra  funding  is  necessarj'  because 
of  inflation  and  the  devaluation  of  the 
dollar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  rule. 

I  have  no  further  requests  for  time 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  12466,  STATE  DEPART- 
MENT SUPPLEMENTAL  AUTHOR- 
IZATION 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  956  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  956 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  12466) 
to  amend  the  Department  of  State  Appro- 
priations Authorization  Act  of  1973  to  au- 
thorize additional  appropriatlona  for  the 
fiscal  year  1974,  and  for  other  purposes.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bin  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider 
the  aimendment  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  now  printed  In  the 
biU  on  page  3  beginning  at  line  4,  and  all 
points  of  order  against  said  amendment  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provision*  of 
olauM  7,  Rule  XVI,  are  hereby  waived.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  blU 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shaU  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  be  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Del  Clawson),  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,   House  Resolution  956 


provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  12466,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Department  of  State  Appro- 
priations Authorization  Act  of  1973  to 
authorize  additional  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1974. 

House  Resolution  956  provides  that  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  now  printed  in  the  bill 
on  page  3  at  line  4,  and  all  points  of 
order  against  the  amendment  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  7,  rule  XVI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  waived— 
the  germaness  provision. 

H.R.  12466  provides  a  new  authoriza- 
tion in  the  amount  of  $15.7  million.  It 
will  be  allocated  and  devoted  to  the  areas 
of  administration  of  foreign  affairs, 
openings  of  diplomatic  missions,  allow- 
ance costs  for  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Office, 
and  increases  in  the  salary,  pay,  retire- 
ment and  other  employee  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  956  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  HJl.  12466. 

Mr.  DEL  (TLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consxime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  956 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
12406,  State  Department  supplemental 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1974,  under 
an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general  de- 
bate. In  addition,  the  rtile  waives  points 
of  order  against  the  committee  amend- 
ment for  failure  to  comply  with  clause  7, 
rule  XVI,  which  is  the  rule  dealing  with 
germaneness. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  12466  Is  to  provide 
a  supplemental  authorization  for  the 
State  Department  for  the  balance  of 
fiscal  year  1974. 

This  bill  authorizes  $15,700,000  which 
will  be  used,  among  other  things,  to  open 
diplomatic  missions  in  East  Berlin  and 
the  Mongolia  Peoples  Republic  and  off- 
set extraordinary  costs  inciu-red  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Middle  East  crisis. 

The  committee  report  includes  a  letter 
from  the  Department  of  State  proposing 
legislation  similar  to  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
rule. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

SPE<nAL  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
TRANSFER  OF  STATE  DEPART- 
MENT PROPERTY  IN  VENICE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
bill  (H.R.  12341)  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act,  1926,  to  authorize 
sale  of  a  property  in  Venice  to  Wake 
Forest  University,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  the  Conmiittee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HM.  12341 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United   States    of 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act 
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1926  (22  UJS.C.  295),  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  paragraph  as  subsection  (1): 
"(l)  The  Secretary  of  State  is  hereby 
authorized  to  sell,  by  quitclaim  deed,  to  Wake 
Forest  University  the  former  consulate  office 
building  and  residence  at  Rio  Torre  Selle 
and  Canal  Grande,  in  Venice,  for  the  sum  of 
(250,000.  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  not 
Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.". 

(a)  Wake  Forest  University  shall  not  lease 
or  otherwise  alienate  this  property  except  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  subsection. 

(b)  If  the  university  determines  that  the 
property  is  no  longer  required  and  wishes  to 
dispose  of  It,  the  university  will  offer  the 
property,  by  quitclaim  deed,  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  at  a  price  of  (250,000,  granting  a 
one-year  cation  at  that  price,  and  may  only 
dispose  of  the  property  to  a  third  party  after 
written  notice  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  the  Department  of  State  does  not  wish 
to  exercise  the  option,  or  after  the  expiration 
ol  the  year's  option  without  Its  being  exer- 
cised by  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  the  event 
the  Secretary  of  State  shaU  exercise  the  op- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  have  one  year  from 
the  date  of  exercise  In  which  to  make  settle- 
ment. If  the  university  has  made  capital 
Improvements  to  the  property  during  its  own- 
ership, such  Improvements  shall  be  evalu- 
ated by  the  Department  of  State,  and  paid 
to  the  university  in  addition  to  the  (250,000 
price  stated  above  in  compensation  therefor. 

(c)  Wake  Forest  University  shall  provide 
suitable  office  space  for  United  States  Gov- 
ernment employees  on  official  buslne.ss  In 
Venice  at  any  time  such  space  is  request«d 
by  the  American  Embassy  in  Rome  or  the 
American  Consulate  In  Milan,  In  accordance 
with  arrangements  to  be  determined  by  the 
parties  prior  to  transfer  of  title  to  the  afore- 
said property. 

With  the  following  Committee  amend- 
ment: 

1.  Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  (a)  the  Secretary  of  State  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  sell,  by  quitclaim  deed,  to  Wake 
Forest  University  the  former  consulate  office 
building  and  residence  at  Rio  Torre-Selle  and 
Canal  Grande,  in  Venice,  for  the  sum  of 
(250,000,  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  not  in- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Buildings  Act,  1926.  Such  (250,- 
000  shall  be  applied  or  held  pursuant  to 
section  9(b)   of  such  Act  of  1926. 

(b)  Wake  Forest  University  shall  not  lease 
or  otherwise  alienate  this  property  except  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  Act. 

(c)  If  the  university  determines  that  the 
property  is  no  longer  required  and  wishes 
to  dispose  of  it,  the  university  will  offer 
the  property,  by  quitclaim  deed,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  at  a  price  of  (250,000,  grant- 
ing a  one-year  option  at  that  price,  and  may 
only  dispose  of  the  property  to  a  third  party 
after  written  notice  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  that  he  does  not  wish  to  exercise  the 
option,  or  after  the  expiration  of  the  year's 
option  without  its  being  exercised  by  him. 
In  the  event  the  Secretary  shall  exercise  the 
option,  he  shall  have  one  year  from  the  date 
of  exercise  in  which  to  make  settlement.  If 
the  university  has  made  capital  improve- 
ments to  the  property  during  its  ownership, 
such  Improvements  shall  be  evaluated  by  the 
Secretary,  and  paid  to  the  university  In  ad- 
dition to  the  $250,000  price  stated  above  In 
compensation  therefor. 

(d)  Wake  Forest  University  shall  provide 
suitable  office  space  for  United  States  Gov- 
ernment employees  on  official  business  in 
Venice  at  any  time  such  space  is  requested 
by  the  American  Embassy  in  Rome  or  the 
American  Consulate  in  Milan,  in  accordance 
with  arrangemenU  to  be  determined  by  the 
parties  prior  to  transfer  ot  title  under  this 
Act. 

Mr.  HAYS  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 


Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  amendment  be  considered 
as  read,  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  often  that  this 
body  has  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  a  bill 
that  will  return  money  to  the  United 
States. 

H.R.  12341  does  just  that.  It  is  a  simple 
measure.  In  1952,  our  Government  pur- 
chased a  building  in  Venice  to  be  used  as 
the  residence  and  oCQce  of  our  consul.  It 
cost  the  Government  $76,912.  During  the 
11  years  that  it  was  used  for  a  Govern- 
ment facility  we  spent  an  additional  $60,- 
085  to  improve  the  property.  In  total,  we 
invested  $136,997  in  that  property. 

In  1963,  the  consulate  in  Venice  was 
closed  and  its  functions  were  transferred 
to  the  consulate  in  Milan.  The  property 
was  unoccupied  until  1971  when  Wake 
Forest  University,  an  outstanding  Amer- 
ican educational  institution,  leased  it. 

The  Government  has  no  plans  to  re- 
open a  consulate  in  Venice.  Wake  Forest 
has  made  an  attractive  offer  of  $250,- 
000  to  purchase  the  property.  This  bill 
authorizes  the  sale  to  the  imiversity.  As 
a  protection  to  the  Government  it  is  stip- 
ulated that  should  Wake  Forest  wish  to 
dispose  of  the  property,  it  must  first 
offer  it  to  the  United  States  at  the  origi- 
nal sale  price  of  $250,000  plus  the  cost 
of  any  improvements  it  may  have  made 
during  the  time  it  occupied  the  property. 
Only  after  a  rejection  by  our  Govern- 
ment can  it  offer  the  property  to  a  third 
party.  During  the  period  that  the  univer- 
sity occupies  the  property  it  will  make 
available  to  our  embassy  in  Rome  or  our 
consulate  in  Milan  adequate  oflice  space 
for  our  diplomatic  or  consular  ofBcials 
who  must  conduct  business  in  Venice. 

Wake  Forest  University  has  been  us- 
ing the  property,  and  will  continue  to  use 
it,  for  its  programs  in  art  history  and 
criticism,  Renaissance  history,  and  in- 
ternational relations.  I  can  think  of  no 
more  suitable  place  to  conduct  such 
studies  than  in  Venice  with  its  rich  cul- 
tural and  intellectual  history.  While  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  visit 
Venice.  I  have  had  enthusiastic  letters 
from  prominent  Italian  scholars  who 
endorse  the  program  that  Wake  Forest 
is  carrying  out  there.  These  letters,  along 
with  letters  and  statements  from  promi- 
nent North  Carolinians,  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to  pass 
H.R.  12341. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Thomson),  the  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  may  wish 
to  say  a  word  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  that  in  ad- 
dition to  the  profit  the  Government  will 
make  on  this  transaction,  arrangements 
have  been  made  with  Wake  Forest  Uni- 
versity so  that  the  State  Department 
will  have  offices  available  in  this  build- 
ing at  any  time  they  desire  to  make 
use  of  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  legislation 
to  authorize  sale  of  the  former    consu- 


late office  building  and  residence  in  Ven- 
ice, Italy  to  Wake  Forest  University. 

The  consulate  was  closed  in  1963  and 
its  fimctions  transferred  to  the  consu- 
late in  Milan.  Since  1971  the  property 
has  been  leased  to  Wake  Forest  Univer- 
sity, which  operates  a  regular  academic 
program,  emphasizing  art  history  and 
criticism,  international  relations,  and 
Renaissance  history. 

Since  the  Department  of  State  fore- 
sees no  need  to  retain  the  property,  its 
sale  to  Wake  Forest  University  is  a  wise 
decision,  both  for  the  U.S.  Government 
and  the  university. 

I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  12341. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
12341,  authorizing  sale  of  a  State  De- 
partment property  in  Venice  to  Wake 
Forest  University. 

This  bill  would  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  U.S.  Government,  as  well  as  to 
Wake  Forest  University.  The  university 
has  used  and  maintained  this  facility  for 
a  number  of  years  and  has  added  sub- 
stantial improvements  to  the  property. 
I  feel  it  is  appropriate  to  allow  the  sale 
of  the  property  to  the  university  under 
the  terms  stated  in  the  bill.  By  this  ac- 
tion, the  interests  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment would  be  maintained,  as  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  first  right  of  refusal 
should  Wake  Forest  decide  to  sell  the 
property.  In  addition,  the  university 
would  be  required  to  provide  office  space 
for  U.S.  (jovernment  employees  on  of- 
ficial business  as  needed. 

As  a  North  Carolinian,  I  am  most  fa- 
miliar with  the  high  academic  standing 
and  educational  achievements  of  Wake 
Forest  University  and  its  Venice  pro- 
gram. I  feel  the  United  States  has  been 
well  represented  in  Italy  by  Wake  Forest 
students  and  faculty.  Passage  of  H.R. 
12341  would  allow  this  fine  relationship 
to  continue,  and  I  urge  its  approval  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
day to  speak  in  favor  of  H.R.  12341 — an 
act  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  the  former 
Foreign  Service  consulate  building  in 
Venice  to  Wake  Forest  University  of 
North  Carolina.  Until  1966,  this  building 
well  served  the  United  States  as  a  bridge 
between  Italy  and  America.  It  was  va- 
cated in  1966  when  its  work  was  moved 
to  Milan.  Since  1971  Wake  Forest  Uni- 
versity has  been  using  the  building  for 
their  overseas  study  program.  Once  again 
this  building  represents  our  country  in 
the  best  of  ways:  Expansion  of  knowl- 
edge and  awareness  between  people. 

Venice  is  a  beautiful  city  of  pivotal 
historical  significance  in  art,  renais.sance 
histor>',  and  international  relations. 
Wake  Forest  now  operates  a  regular  two- 
semester  academic  term  in  Venice,  pres- 
ently with  97  students  and  5  faculty.  A 
summer  study  program  for  faculty  mem- 
bers is  offered  to  supplement  their  edu- 
cation. Tlie  program  is  also  open  to  other 
colleges  and  universities;  four  institu- 
tions have  already  participated.  The  stu- 
dents and  faculty  have  made  significant 
contributions  to  basic  Italo- American  re- 
lations. H.R.  12341  allows  Wake  Forest  to 
continue  this  exchange  of  knowledge. 

I  ask  that  H.R.  12341  be  approved.  In 
doing  so,  we  will  reaffinn  our  high  dedi- 
cation to  education  and  especially  to  the 
strengthening  of  ties  between  our  coun- 
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try  and  others.  My  congratulati' 
to  Wake  Forest  University  for  the: 
gram  in  Venice.  I  hope  they  will  hi 
even  more  successfiU  program 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker 
support  HH.  12341.  The  proposal 
Department  of  State  to  sell  its 
consulate  office  building  and  resid 
Venice  to  Wake  Forest  University 
sense. 

The  consulate  building  is  no 
used  by  the  Department  of  State. 
been  leased  by  Wake  Forest  Uni^ 
which  now  wishes  to  buy  the  pr(jjperty, 
while  agreeing  to  provide  suitably  office 
space  for  UJ3.  Oovemment  emplo: 
official  business. 

This  proposal  will  save  money 
taxpayer  while  assuring  any  f  utur< 
we  may  have  for  space. 

We  should  approve  this  legislatftn 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  i  se  in 
support  of  H.R.  12341,  which  autl  arizes 


too, 
f  the 
rmer 
ce  in 
akes 

nger 

t  has 

rsity 


s  on 


the  sale  of  the  former  consulate 
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building  and  residence  in  Venfce  to 
Wake  Forest  University. 

As  stated  in  the  committee  repof  t,  the 
consular  office  building  in  Venid  i  was 
acquired  by  the  Grovemment  in  19:  2  at  a 
cost  of  $76,912.  During  its  occupa  cy  by 
the  United  States,  capital  improv<  nents 
amounting  to  $60,085  were  made  j  o  the 
property.  Thus,  the  United  Stat  s  has 
invested  $136,997.  The  consulat  was 
closed  in  1963,  and  since  19'!  .  the 
property  has  been  leased  to  Wake  ^'orest 
University  for  a  nominal  sum.  | 

The  legislation  provides  that  jWake 
Forest  University  will  purchasi  the 
building  for  $250,000.  and  the  unifersity 
has  already  invested  $42,000  in  im  rove- 
ments  and  furnishings. 

Wake  Forest  University  is  in  tl  e  city 
of  Winston-Salem,  which  I  rep  ssent, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vc  e  for 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RosTENKOwsKi) .  The  quei^ion  is  n  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  greed 
to. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mo  e  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ord(  *ed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Th(  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  )111. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  ens  ossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  wa  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Th«  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  an  1  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  annoimced  tl  it  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Spei  cer,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  groun  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  ma  e  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  s  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi  lently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  not:  y  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electroi  Ic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  402,  i  ays  0, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  29.  as 
follows : 


Abdnor 

AbzuK 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Astabrook 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Badlllo 
BafalU 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bauman 
Beard 
BeU 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevlll 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breaux 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broom  fleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calir. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burltson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins.  HI. 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Cony  era 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Daniels. 

Domlnick  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis,  B.C. 
ITavls,  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
DeUums 
Denholm 
DennU 
Dent 
Devlne 
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Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Drinan 
DulskI 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ell  berg 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Elshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Plndley 
Fish 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 
Ford 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 

Froehllch 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Oettys 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Oinn 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Orasso 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Ounter 
Ouyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
H«bert 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  li&ss. 
Heinz 
Helstoskt 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Holi»eld 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn, 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 


Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

KuykendBll 

Kyros 

Lagomarsino 

Landgreb« 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Luken 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCollister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Bfathlas,  Calif. 

MathlB,  Oa. 

Matsunagra 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Mil  ford 

Miller 

Mills 

MInlsh 

Mink 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Mizell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Murphy,  III. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Ot>ey 
OBrien 
O'Hara 
O'NelU 
Owens 
Parris 
Passman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price.  Dl. 
Price.  Tex. 
Pritchard 
Qule 
QuUIen 
Railsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rarick 
Rees 
Regula 
Reld 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Riegle 


Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

RostenkowsU 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Oermaiu 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Satterfield 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Selberling 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 


Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.T. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 

Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tlernan 
Towell,  Nev. 
Treen 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 

NAYS— 0 


Vanik 

Veysey 

Vigorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Wbalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

WidnaU 

Wiggins 

WUliams 

Wilson,  Bob 

WUson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Tates 
Tatron 

Toung.  Alaska 
Toung,  Fla. 
Toung,  Ga. 
Toung,  B.C. 
Toung,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
ZIon 
Zwach 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 


Alexander 

Blatnik 

Boland 

Brasco 

foecklnrldge 

Carey,  N.T, 

Collier 

DerwinskI 

Dingell 

Fisher 


NOT  VOTING- 

Fraser 

Hansen,  Wash. 

King 

Leggett 

Lujan 

McEwen 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moss 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Patman 


29 

Podell 

Roblson,  N.T. 
Rooney,  N.T. 
Stephens 
Stuckey 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Thompson,  VJ, 
Wilson, 

Charles.  Tex. 
Toung,  ni. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Praser. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Blatnlk. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Rob- 
lson of  New  Tork. 

Mr.    Breckinridge   with   Mr.   Fisher. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  King. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Podell. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  with  Mr, 
Taylor  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Toung  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  DerwinskI. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  sale  of  a  former 
Foreign  Service  consulate  building  in 
Venice  to  Wake  Forest  University." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FOREIGN  SERVICE  BUILDINGS  ACT 
SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
bill  (H.R.  12465)  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act,  1926,  to  authorize 
additional  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1974.  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
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out    "•690,000" 
and    Inserting 


out   • 
and 


■$160,000" 
Inserting 


In 
In 

in 
In 

in 
In 


sub- 
lieu 

sub- 
lieu 

BUb- 

Ileu 
and 


that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House 
as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  12465 
Be  it  enacted  try  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (g)  of  section  4  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice BuUdlngs  Act,  1926  (22  U.S.C.  295),  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking 
paragraph  (1)(A) 
thereof  "$631,000"; 

(2)  by  striking 
paragraph  (1)(C) 
thereof  "$204,000"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$2,218,000" 
paragraph  (1)(E)  and  Inserting 
thereof  "$2,287,000"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$45,800,000 
"$21,700,000"  In  paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  '$48^32,000"  and  "$23,066,- 
000",  respectively. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  became  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  State  Depart- 
ment Organization  and  F\)reign  Opera- 
tions in  1957,  one  of  the  first  items  that 
concerned  me  was  the  casual  way  that 
the  Executive  and  the  Congress  handled 
the  properties  owned  or  leased  by  the 
Government  overseas. 

I  have  directed  my  efforts  since  then 
to  bringing  some  kind  of  order  and  orga- 
nization to  this  situation.  Today  we  have 
some  1,600  pieces  of  property — houses, 
office  buildings,  apartments,  garages,  and 
warehouses — scattered  In  270  posts. 
Some  we  own  and  some  we  lease.  As  old 
buildings  deteriorate  beyond  repair  or 
new  posts  are  opened  that  require  facili- 
ties, the  Department  of  State  has  to 
meet  the  needs  not  only  of  the  Depart- 
ment but  of  other  civilian  agencies  of  the 
Government.  I  can  say  without  contra- 
diction that  over  the  last  decade  both  the 
Executive  and  the  Congress  have  co- 
operated to  achieve  maximum  results  at 
minimum  expenditures  of  public  funds. 

The  buildings  program  has  two  ac- 
counts, both  of  which  are  amended  by 
this  bill.  The  first  is  the  capital  account 
that  deals  with  the  acquisition-  of  prop- 
erties. The  secOTid  is  the  operating  ac- 
count that  is  used  for  repairs.  Improve- 
ments, and  maintenance  of  properties  we 
have. 

Instead  of  a  blanket  authorization  for 
these  accounts,  I  have  always  insisted  on 
a  2-year  authorization.  That  is  a  period 
long  enough  to  permit  the  Department  to 
do  some  advanced  planning  and  enable 
Congress  to  keep  abreast  of  how  the 
funds  are  being  used. 

Last  year  Congress  passed  a  2-year  au- 
thorization. We  voted  the  funds  for  the 
capital  account  on  a  geographic  basis. 
Paragraphs  1.  2,  and  3  of  this  bill  permit 
the  Department  to  use  some  of  the  fiscal 
year  1975  authorizations  this  fiscal  year — 
specifically  $154,000— not  for  the  expend- 
iture of  dollars  abroad  but  for  the  pur- 
chase of  local  currency  that  we  own.  This 
Is  a  bookkeeping  transaction  that  Con- 
gress devised  to  keep  some  control  over 
the  use  of  our  local  currencies.  The  shift 
of  authorization  from  fiscal  year  1975  to 


fiscal  year  1974  will  enable  the  Depart- 
ment to  complete  residences  and  staff 
housing  in  Tunis,  Yugoslavia,  Poland, 
and  India,  all  countries  where  the  United 
States  owns  excess  local  currencies. 

The  only  additional  authorization  pro- 
vided by  this  bill  is  for  the  operating  ac- 
count. When  the  Department  presented 
its  case  last  year,  it  was  aware  that  in- 
flation abroad  and  devaluation  would  re- 
quire an  increase  but  it  was  not  then 
prepared  to  give  the  committee  specific 
amounts.  Rather  than  authorize  a 
blanket  sum,  I  told  them  to  come  back. 
Since  then  it  has  made  a  post-by-post 
survey  and  is  requesting  in  this  bill  addi- 
tional authorizations  of  $1,366,000  for 
each  of  the  2  fiscal  years.  The  costs  of 
local  materials  and  of  local  salaries  have 
been  mounting  more  rapidly  abroad  than 
at  home. 

These  fimds,  as  I  Indicated  earUer,  are 
to  maintain,  repair,  and  improve  the 
property  we  have  abroad.  Last  year  It  was 
estimated  that  such  property  had  a  cap- 
ital value  of  $310  million  but  the  current 
market  value  would  be  at  least  double, 
more  likely  triple,  that  figure.  Anyone 
familiar  with  home  maintenance  or  re- 
pairs in  this  country  knows  the  impor- 
tance of  keeping  real  property  in  first- 
rate  condition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to  pass 
H.R.  12465. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Ml*.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  needed 
by  the  Foreign  Service  buildings  pro- 
gram as  a  result  of  inflation  and  devalu- 
ation of  the  dollar. 

An  additional  authorization  of  $1,366,- 
000  is  required  for  the  operating  accoimt 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and 
1975,  if  the  Department  of  State  Is  to 
maintain  and  operate  the  hundreds  of 
pieces  of  property  owned  by  our  Govern- 
ment abroad  both  efiQciently  and  in  a 
way  that  will  maintain  and  increase 
their  value. 

This  legislation  is  a  good  investment 
in  our  Foreign  Senice  buildings  pro- 
grzim.  It  should  be  approved. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  hke  to  join  in  the  expression  of 
support  for  H.R.  12465.  This  legislation 
is  obviously  needed  if  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice buildings  program  of  the  Department 
of  State  is  to  continue  to  represent  the 
United  States  abroad  in  an  effective  and 
efficient  manner.  Our  Government  owns 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  property  which 
must  be  maintained  properly  so  that  It 
will  not  depreciate. 

We  should  approve  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up  the 
till  (H.R.  12466)  to  amend  the  Depart- 


ment of  State  Appropriations  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1973  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1974, 
and  for  other  piu-poses,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tiie  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.   12466 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

AUTHORIZATION    OP    APPROPRIATIONS 

Section  1.  Section  2(a)(1)  of  the  Depart- 
ment Of  State  Appropriations  Authorization 
Act  of  1973  (87  Stat.  451),  providing  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Foreign  Affairs,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$282,565,000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$288,968,000". 

Sec.  2.  Section  2(a)  (2)  of  such  Act  (87 
Stat.  451),  providing  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  International  Organizations 
and  Conferences,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$211,279,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$212,777,000". 

Sec.  3.  Section  2(a)(3)  of  such  Act  (87 
Stat.  451),  providing  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  International  Commissions,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$15,568,000"  and 
inserting   in   lieu   thereof   "$12,528,000". 

Sec.  4.  Section  2(a)(4)  of  such  Act  (87 
Stat.  451),  providing  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  Educational  Exchange,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$59.800000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$57,170,000". 

Sec.  5.  Section  2(b)(1)  of  such  Act  (87 
Stat.  451),  providing  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  Increases  in  salary,  pay,  retire- 
ment, or  other  employee  benefits  authorized 
by  law.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$9,328.- 
000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$16,711,- 
000". 

Sec.  6.  Section  2(b)(2)  of  such  Act  (87 
Stat.  451),  providing  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  additional  overseas  costs  re- 
sulting from  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "$12,307,000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$9,905,000". 

Sec.  7.  Section  2(c)  of  such  Act  (87  Stat. 
451),  providing  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  protection  of  personnel  and  fa- 
cilities from  threats  or  acts  of  terrorism,  is 
aniended  by  striking  out  "S40. 000.000"  and 
llHserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$20,000,000". 

BUREAU    OF    OCEANS    AND    INTEBNATIONAL    ENVI- 
RONMENTAL AND   SCIENTIFIC   AFFAIRS 

Sec.  8.  Section  9  of  such  Act  (87  Stat. 
453),  providing  for  an  additional  Assistant 
Secretary  to  head  the  Bureau  of  Oceans  and 
International  Environmental  tnd  Scientific 
Affairs,  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  im- 
mediately after  "Sec.  9."  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"(b)  Section  5315  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

"  "(99)  Assistant  Secretary  for  Oceans  and 
International  Environmental  and  Scientific 
Affairs,  Department  of  State.' 

"(c)  Paragraph  (109)  of  section  6316  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
Director  of  International  Scientific  AlTairs, 
Department  of  State,  is  repealed.". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

1.  Page  3.  Immediately  after  line  4,  Insert 
the  following: 

INTERNATIONAL      COMMrTTEE      OP      THE 
RED    CROSS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
authorize  a  contribution  by  the  United  States 
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to  the  International  Committee  of  le  Red 

Cross",   approved  October  1,  196A   (  i  Stat. 

901 ) ,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "  50,000" 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$500,0  0". 

(b)   The  amendment  made  by  su  section 

(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  contr  mtions 
to  be  made  commencing  In  1974. 

2.  Page  3.  line  14,  striice  out  "Sec.  )."  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  9." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  n  >ve  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  w  irds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  12466,  a  bil  for  a 
supplemental  authorization  for  t  le  De- 
partment of  State,  is  an  unusual  bill  in 
that  it  reduces  some  authorizat  >n  al- 
ready given  the  Department  a  d  in- 
creases others. 

As  Members  know,  2  years  ag  Con- 
gress took  away  the  open-ended  a  thori- 
zation  for  the  Department  and  i  isisted 
on  "periodic"  authorizations — wh  :h  ac- 
tually have  been  annual  author!:  itions. 
The  authorizations  are  on  a  lir  !-item 
basis  for  the  principal  programs  8  id  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department.  But  it  i  line- 
items  in  the  authorization  bill  i  'e  not 
the  same  as  the  line-items  in  th(  State 
appropriation  bill.  A  number  are  unded 
under  other  authorization  or  app:  oprla- 
tion  measures.  Hence  a  simple  co  ipari- 
son  of  the  two  acts  is  not  possibl  . 

Comparing  only  those  items  in  I  ie  au- 
thorization law  with  those  that  a  io  ap- 
pear in  the  appropriation  law  fo: 
shows  that  for  the  current  flsci 
the  authorizations  exceeded  the 
priations  by  $41.2  million.  What  tiie  De 
partment  is  doing  in  this  bill  Is  r(  scind- 
ing  those  authorizations  that  are  In  ex- 
cess of  the  appropriations  and  tl  gtt  are 
not  needed  for  the  current  flsca 
These  recissions  amount  to  $28  mi]  ion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Depa  tment 
does  need  $15.3  million  to  meet  r(  3ulre- 
ments  that  have  arisen  since  the  origi- 
nal authorization  bill  was  pass(  1  last 
fall.  The  result  of  these  modifi<  itions 
is  a  net  reduction  of  $12.7  mill  on  in 
authorizations.  The  two  major  inc  "eases 
are  in  the  category  called  admii  Istra- 
iton  of  foreign  affairs  and  in  salary 
benefits. 

Our  Government  has  taken  a  n  unber 
of  new  initiatives  that  come  und  x  the 
heading  administration  of  foreif  a  af- 
fairs. Chief  among  these  is  the  pi  inned 
oF>ening  of  three  new  posts  in  Eas  Ber- 
lin, Mongolia,  and  New  Guinea.  ]  ^ents 
In  the  Middle  East  have  also  ni  cessl- 
tated  new  obligations.  It  Is  planned  to  in- 
crease our  representation  in  the  lower 
Persian  Gulf  states.  The  MiddU  East 
crisis  has  not  only  called  for  larg  (  out- 
lays for  travel  to  support  the  eff<  rts  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  but  has  re  tulted 
in  increased  per  diem  and  overtii  le  for 
clerks,  conmiunicators,  and  securit  r  per- 
sonnel. In  that  area  we  have  set  u  >  spe- 
cial interest  sections  in  Cairo  an  1  Da- 
mascus to  facilitate  the  work  of  th  ;  Sec- 
retary. In  fact,  in  the  last  few  di  ys  we 
have  resumed  diplomatic  relation  with 
Egjrpt.  In  Vietnam  the  various  c  villan 
agencies  have  sharply  reduced  the  r  per- 
sonnel. The  Department  has  had  I  >  take 
up  the  slack  in  economic  activiti<  >,  and 
in  continued  reporting  on  the  ce  iseflre 
agreements.  This  increase  in  SU  l«  re- 
sponsibilities has  resulted  in  the  n<  ed  tor 
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additional  personnel  in  that  country.  All 
of  these  developments  add  $6.4  million 
to  this  biU. 

Last  October  the  salaries  of  Govern- 
ment employees  were  increased  by  Exec- 
utive order.  For  the  Department  this 
means  an  additional  $7.4  million  which 
is  included  in  this  bill.  This  is  a  matter 
over  which  the  Department  has  no  con- 
trol. 

The  committee  made  one  addition  to 
the  Executive  request.  It  increased  the 
authorization  for  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  from  $50,000  to 
$500.000 — an  increase  of  $450,000.  For 
more  than  a  century  this  organization 
has  devoted  its  efforts  to  humanitarian 
enterprises.  It  was  of  particular  assist- 
ance to  our  government  in  Vietnam 
where  it  aided  and  protected  American 
POW's  and  civilians  detained  by  Com- 
munist forces  in  Indochina.  In  many 
situations  it  is  the  only  agency  permitted 
to  enter  and  provide  timely  relief  in  po- 
litically sensitive  areas.  The  modest  in- 
crease in  funds  which  this  bill  provides 
represents  a  sound  investment  in  pro- 
moting its  international  activities. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  I  urge  the  Members  to 
support  the  passage  of  H.R.  12466. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  supple- 
mental authorization  of  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  State  for  fiscal 
year  1974. 

As  noted  in  the  committee  rep>ort,  it 
adjusts  sums  In  the  various  categories  of 
authorizations  contained  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  Appropriations  Author- 
ization Act  of  1973.  Some  of  the  cate- 
gories are  Increased;  others  are  de- 
creased. For  example,  an  increased  au- 
thorization is  provided  for  administra- 
tion of  foreign  affairs,  including  the 
opening  of  several  diplomatic  missions 
and  expanded  commercial  representa- 
tion. Increased  authorizations  are  also 
needed  for  international  organizations 
and  conferences  and  to  cover  the  costs  of 
pay  increases. 

At  the  same  time  reductions  were  au- 
thorized for  international  commissions, 
and  the  category  providing  for  addition- 
al overseas  costs. 

These  amended  authorizations  will 
permit  the  Department  to  request  sup- 
plemental appropriations  of  $15.7  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  approval  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  something  of 
a  now-you-see-it  and  now-you-don't 
presentation.  Evidently  the  State  De- 
partment was  overf unded  in  the  matter 
of  authorizations  in  previous  authoriza- 
tion bills,  so  we  are  told  that  this  Is  a 
decrease  in  spending.  If  it  is  a  decrease, 
it  is  a  paper  cut  and  nothing  else,  be- 
cause the  bill,  according  to  the  report,  on 
page  3  calls  for  an  additional  $28,800,000 
as  a  supplemental  appropriation.  No 
matter  how  the  figures  are  Juggled  with 
respect  to  previous  authorization  of 
funding,  this  is  how  it  comes  out. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee I  could  plead  guilty  to  the  fact  we 
gave  them  more  money  in  the  authori- 
zation than  they  were  given  in  the  ap- 
propriations bill  and  apparently  more 
money  than  they  are  able  to  get  by  with. 
The  gentleman  is  right.  It  Is  a  paper  cut, 
but  the  actual  increase  over  the  appro- 
priation will  be  $15.7  million  and  the  de- 
crease is  still  less  than  was  authorized 
last  year.  In  short  it  is  an  increase  over 
the  appropriation  but  a  decrease  over 
last  year's  authorization. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say  to 
my  friend  from  Ohio  that  we  ought  to  be 
more  careful  in  the  future  about  author- 
izing legislation.  This  money  could  very 
well  have  gone  down  the  drain  some- 
where. I  am  glad  it  has  not  vanished, 
but  it  could  have. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentlem£m. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
knows  I  have  a  reputation  around  here 
for  being  a  little  bit  on  the  miserly  side. 
Some  national  magazine  wrote  an  arti- 
cle— I  am  not  bragging  about  it — but 
they  called  me  Chairman  Skinflint, 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  I  am  a  lit- 
tle cautious. 

I  have  foimd  in  my  years  as  a  sub- 
committee chairman  that  sometimes  if 
we  have  people  on  whom  we  can  rely  and 
we  give  them  the  amount  of  money  they 
ask  for  on  the  understanding  they  will 
be  careful  with  it  and  return  some,  that 
we  get  better  cooperation  than  we  do  try- 
ing to  cut  them  down  to  the  very  marrow 
of  the  bone. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
had  such  assurance  from  the  previous 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Rogers,  whom  I 
consider  one  of  the  most  honorable  men 
to  serve  in  any  capacity. 

I  have  a  continuing  assurance  from 
the  present  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Kis- 
singer, whom  I  also  find  is  a  man  of  his 
word. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman,  if  it  had 
been  the  gentleman  from  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  I  would  not  have  this 
confidence,  because  I  would  not  believe 
they  would  use  this  money  so  carefully 
and  properly. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  we  did  cut 
down  substantially  last  year,  so  the  only 
excuse  I  can  say  is  that  we  have  some 
confidence  in  the  Department  and  they 
have  proved  by  their  husbanding  of  the 
money  they  have  spent,  they  have  been 
careful  and  spent  less  than  they  were 
authorized. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
it  turned  out  that  way,  but  this  stingy 
individual  would  much  prefer  that  in 
the  futiu-e  we  whittle  them  down  to  what 
we  think  they  ought  to  have  and  not  rely 
upon  their  assurance  that  they  will  not 
spend  the  money. 

In  all  too  many  instances  in  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  this  Govern- 
ment, as  the  gentleman  well  knows,  that 
Is  the  fate  of  overabundant  authoriza- 
tions. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  aware 
ot  that.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
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his  reprimand  will  be  taken  to  heart  and 
I  will  try  to  do  better  in  the  future. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  This  legislation  also  points 
up  the  cost  of  devaluation  of  the  dollar. 
There  is  a  substantial  amount  of  money 
in  this  bill  to  take  care  of  the  devaluation 
of  the  dollar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  again  that  imless — 
iiniess  the  House  and  the  other  body 
across  the  way  do  something  to  stop  in- 
flation, we  will  have  another  devaluation 
of  the  dollar  that  will  cost  us  more  bil- 
lions in  our  improvident  spending  over- 
seas. 

But  you  had  better  believe  the  taxpay- 
ers of  this  coimtry  are  not  going  to  be 
compensated  for  the  shortfall  in  the 
value  of  their  dollars.  We  take  care  of  the 
foreigners  in  our  operations  overseas,  but 
the  hell  with  the  people  in  this  country. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additionsd  2 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jrield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  am  not  going 
to  get  into  any  argument  with  him 
about  devaluation  because  I  feel  exactly 
the  way  he  does  about  it. 

When  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  Connally,  was  going  around  the 
country  saying  what  a  great  thing  de- 
valuation was  going  to  be  and  that  It 
would  enable  us  to  sell  more  products 
abroad  and  would  not  cost  Americans 
anything,  I  said  then  that  he  was  wrong. 
He  was  wrong.  It  is  costing  the  American 
taxpayer  higher  taxes,  higher  prices  in 
the  marketplace,  and  it  is  giving  him  a 
beating  in  every  respect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  up  in  Canada  at 
the  time  Mr.  Connally  was  preaching 
devaluation.  I  was  on  the  Canadian  na- 
tional network  on  television,  and  I  criti- 
cized him.  The  moderator  said,  "Well, 
you  know,  are  you  sure  Mr.  Connsilly  does 
not  know  what  he  is  doing?" 

I  said,  "In  international  finance  he  is 
not  out  of  kindergarten  yet." 

He  said.  "But  he  is  a  millionaire." 

I  said,  "That  is  one  thing  you  Cana- 
dians do  not  understand.  In  Texas,  you 
can  get  to  be  a  millionaire  without  know- 
ing anything  if  you  know  somebody." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
agree  with  the  gentleman  with  regard  to 
devaluation. 

Mr.  DKKWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  12466.  This  legislation  adjusts 
the  sums  in  the  various  categories  of  the 
Department  of  State  Appropriations  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1973.  The  legislation 
will  enable  the  Department  to  meet  cer- 
tain costs  resulting  from  expanded  for- 
eign service  operations  oversesis,  as  well 
as  higher  personnel-related  costs  includ- 
ing the  pay  raise  granted  in  October  1973 
by  Executive  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  approval  of  this 
bill. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  question 
the  authorization  of  $338,000  for  in- 


creased persormel  in  Vietnam.  I  am  told 
that  these  new  people  will  be  reporting 
on  economic  conditions  and  cease-fire 
violations,  not  in  Saigon  but  in  various 
outlying  areas  of  the  country.  I  question 
the  propriety  of  increasing  the  Americaui 
presence  in  Vietnamese  villages,  when 
international  monitoring  teams  are  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Paris  agreements. 

In  the  light  of  history  a  bit  of  skepti- 
cism is  justified.  What  are  these  people 
really  going  to  do?  Will  they  actually  be 
serving  as  "advisers"  to  the  Thieu  re- 
gime?— reminding  the  villj«ers,  however 
subtly,  that  billions  of  dollars  frtan  the 
United  States  keep  their  economy  going? 
If  fighting  increases,  will  they  be  need- 
ing the  "protection"  of  American  troops? 
Does  their  presence  threaten  us  with  re- 
involvement  in  Asia? 

The  American  Embassy  in  Saigon  is 
already  the  largest  embassy  we  maintain 
anywhere  in  the  world.  Considering  the 
size  of  Vietnam,  this  is  baffling.  It  is  even 
stranger  when  we  consider  that  military 
tro<«Js  have  been  withdrawn  and  per- 
sonnel for  such  agencies  as  AID  has 
been  cut  back. 

Why,  then,  should  we  expand  our  State 
Department  persormel?  I  would  like 
some  reassurance  that  these  people  are 
not  to  be  military  advisers  in  civilian 
clothing,  nor  pressure  agents  for  the 
long-discredited  dictatorship  of  Presi- 
dent Thieu. 

For  this  reason  I  will  vote  against  this 
bill. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
biU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  aimounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quonun  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorimni  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  331,  nays  75, 
not  voting  26,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson,  Ul. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Badlllo 
Bafalis 
Barrett 
Bell 
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Bennett 

Bergland 

Biaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 


BroyhUl,  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burton 
BuUer 
Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chisholm 
Clark 


Clawson,  Del 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collins,  Dl. 

Conable 

Conte 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

Cronln 

Culver 

Daniels. 

Dominlck  V. 
Danielson 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwinski 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulski 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evins.  Tenn. 
Pascell 
Flndley 
Fish 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 
Ford 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
FYenzel 
Frey 
Pulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrington 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Htbert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Holifleld 
Holtzman 


Abzug 
Anderson. 

Calif. 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Baker 
Bauman 
Beard 


Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Huber 

Hungate 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kartb 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

KuykendaU 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lulan 

Luken 

McClory 

McCIoskey 

McColllEter 

McCormack 

McDsde 

McFall 

McKay 

McKinney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

Mil  ford 

Mills 

Minish 

Mink 

MinshaU,  Ohio 

MitcheU.  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosber 

Moss 

Murphy,  Dl. 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

ONelll 

Owens 

Parris 

Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poaee 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Pritchard 

Quie 

QuUlen 

NATS— 75 

BevUI 

Blackburn 

Bray 

Brinkley 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Byron 

Camp 

Chappell 


Rallsback 

Randall 

Ran  gel 

Rees 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Ronc&lio,  Wyo. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Rousb 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruiuiels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Seiberllng 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tieman 
UdaU 
UUman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Walsb 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
WUliams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H.. 

Calif. 
Winn 
Wolff 
wnght 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Tates 

Tatron 

Young,  Ga. 

Young,  S.C. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zion 

Zwach 


Clancy 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conlan 
Conyers 
Crane 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 
W.,  Jr. 
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Dentaolm 

Devlne 

Duncan 

Froehllch 

Goldwater 

Goodllng 

Gross 

Grover 

Haley 

Hanraban 

Harsha 

Holt 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Ketchum 

King 


Blatnik 
Brasco 
Breckinridge 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Collier 
Dingell 
Fisher 
Fraser 


Lagomarslno 

Landgrebe 

Lent 

Lett 

Marazitl 

Martin,  N.C. 

MlUer 

Mlzell 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Myers 
Nichols 
Powell,  Ohio 
Price.  Tex. 
Rarick 
Regula 
Robinson,  Va. 
Roncallo,  N.Y. 
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Boussel 

Satterfl#d 

Scherle 

Sebellui 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Sbuster 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stelger, 

Symms 

Taylor, 

Towell, 

Treen 

Wampl( 

Wylle 

Young, 

Young, 


iTlz. 

[0. 

rev. 


Jaska 
la. 


NOT  VOTING— 26 

Sarbani 


Hansen,  Wash. 

McEwen 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Patmau 

Podell 

Rcid 

Rhodes 

Roblson,  N.Y: 

Rooney,  N.Y. 


Stephei 
Stuckey 
Teague 
Thompslu 
Wilson, 
Chart 
Youug,  ^. 


ing 
Mr. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced   the   fol|>w 
pairc : 

Mr,   Tliompson   of   New   Jersey   wlfc 
Rhodes. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  F|tman 
Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 
Mr.  Sfu-banes  with  Mr.  Charles  Wilon  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  fVaser. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Cfciisen. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Ifouiig 
of  Illinois.  "^ 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  McKwen. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  RJd. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mf  Rob- 
lson of  New  York. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annciuiced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  Ai  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  _ 
mous   consent   that   all   Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bills  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  object 
the    request    of    the    gentleman 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANTIHLJACKING  ACT  OP  19' 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  b  ■  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  :  call 
up  House  Resolution  978  and  ask  ^r  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution.  a|  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  978 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  ci  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  movi  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Comi  itte© 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  th  Un- 
ion for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
3858)  to  amend  sections  101  and  902  (  r  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  impli  ment 
the  Convention  for  the  Suppression  o  Un- 
lawful Seizure  of  Aircraft;  to  amend  title 
XI  of  such  Act  to  authorize  the  Presldi  it  to 
suspend  air  ser^-lce  to  any  foreign  ^^tlon 
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which  be  determines  Is  encouraging  aircraft 
hijacking  by  acting  In  a  manner  inconsistent 
with  the  Convention  for  the  Suppression  of 
Unlawful  Seizure  of  Aircraft;  and  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  sus- 
pend the  operating  authority  of  foreign  air 
carriers  under  certain  circumstances.  After 
general   debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment  under   the   five-minute  rule.  It  shall 
be  In  order  to  consider  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule,  all  points  of  order  against 
said  substitute  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  clause  7,  rule  XVI  are  hereby 
waived,  and  said  substitute  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  by  titles  Instead  of  by  sections. 
At  the  conclusion  of  such  consideration,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bUl  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  de- 
mand a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  pre- 
vious question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered 
on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  In- 
structions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Delaney>  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  QtJiLLEN),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
siune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  978  pro- 
vides for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  3858,  the  Antihl- 
jacking  Act  of  1974. 

House  Resolution  978  provides  that  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  now  printed  in 
the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment. 

House  Resolution  978  also  provides 
that  all  points  of  order  against  the  sub- 
stitute for  failure  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  7,  rule  XVI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives — the 
germaneness  provision — are  waived. 

House  Resolution  978  also  provides 
that  the  substitute  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  by  titles  instead  of  by  sec- 
tions. 

H.R.  3858  amends  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  to  implement  the  Convention 
for  the  Suppression  of  Unlawful  Seizure 
of  Aircraft— Hague  Convention.  It  also 
amends  the  1958  act  to  authorize  the 
President  to  suspend  air  service  to  any 
foreign  nation  which  he  determines  is 
encouraging  air  hijackng  by  acting  in  a 
manner  inconsistent  with  the  Hague 
Convention. 

H.R.  3858  also  limits  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  death  penalty  may  be 
imposed  for  aircraft  piracy,  and  deals 
with  security  provisions  at  airports  In 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  House  Resolution  978  In 


order  that  we  may  discuss  and  debate 
H.R.  3858. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  978 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
3858,  the  Antihijacking  Act  of  1974, 
under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate.  This  rule  has  several  other 
provisions.  It  makes  the  committee  sub- 
stitute in  order  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment,  and  waives  points 
of  order  against  that  substitute  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  provision  of  clause 
7,  rule  XVI.  which  deals  with  germane- 
ness. The  rule  also  provides  that  the  bill 
be  read  for  amendment  by  titles  instead 
of  by  sections. 

The  primai-y  purpose  of  H.R.  3858  is  to 
provide  additional  protection  against  hi- 
jacking. 

Title  I  implements  the  provisions  of 
the  Convention  for  the  Suppression  of 
Unlawful  Seizure  of  Aircraft  signed  at 
the  Hague.  Among  other  things  the 
Hague  convention  requires  states  to  es- 
tablish jm-isdiction  over  hijackers  to 
agree  to  extradition  or  to  prosecute  of- 
fenders. In  addition,  title  I  allows  the 
President  to  suspend  air  service  to  any 
foreign  nation  which  he  determines  is 
encouraging  hijacking.  Title  I  modifies 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  death 
penalty  can  be  Imposed  for  aircraft  hi- 
jacking in  order  to  conform  with  recent 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions. 

Title  n  provides,  in  legislation,  security 
against  acts  of  criminal  violence  against 
air  transportation  through  the  imposi- 
tion of  such  measures  as  the  screening 
of  passengers  and  requiring  the  presence 
of  adequate  enforcement  personnel  at 
U.S.  airports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  but  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  3858)  to  amend  sections 
101  and  902  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  to  implement  the  Convention  for 
the  Suppression  of  Unlawful  Seizure  of 
Aircraft;  to  amend  title  XI  of  such  act 
to  authorize  the  President  to  suspend 
air  service  to  any  foreign  nation  which 
he  determines  is  encouraging  aircraft 
hijacking  by  acting  in  a  manner  incon- 
sistent with  the  Convention  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Aircraft; 
and  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  suspend  the  operating  au- 
thority of  foreign  aii*  carriers  under  cer- 
tain circumstances. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  3858,  with  Mr. 
Annttnzio  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  di£?)ensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  KimcENDALL)  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers). 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  H.R.  3858,  the 
Anti-Hijacking  Act  of  1974  under  title  I 
Implements  the  Hague  Convention; 

Expands  jurisdiction  of  hijacking  to 
Include  aircraft  landing  in  the  United 
States  on  which  a  hijacking  or  hijacking 
attempt  has  occurred,  and  surcraf  t  leased 
by  an  individual  having  principal  place  of 
business  or  permanent  residence  in  the 
United  States; 

Establishes  jurisdiction  over  the  hi- 
jacker who  is  found  in  the  United  States; 
and 

Provides  a  limited  death  penalty  for 
hijacking. 

The  death  penalty  or  life  imprison- 
ment is  possible  only  if  death  of  another 
person  results  from  hijacking;  otherwise 
imprisonment  for  not  less  than  20  years. 

TTie  death  penalty  may  be  imposed 
(Hily  after  separate  sentencing  hearing. 

The  President  can  suspend  air  service 
to  and  from  any  country  that  provides 
sanctuary  for  any  terrorist  organization 
which  engages  in  hijacking. 

The  President  can  suspend  service  to 
and  from  any  country  which  maintains 
air  service  between  itself  and  a  country 
harboring  hijackers. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
DOT  to  revoke  operating  authority  of  any 
foreign  air  carrier  which  fails  to  meet 
security  standards  established  by  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion. 

The  bill  imder  title  n,  the  Air  Trans- 
portation Security  Act,  provides  for  air- 
lines to  screen  passengers  pursuant  to 
PAA  regulations; 

For  airport  operators  to  maintain  se- 
curity programs  at  airports  using  quali- 
fied law  enforcement  personnel;  for  use 
of  personnel  from  other  Federal  agencies 
or  PAA-employed  personnel  if  operator 
certifies,  and  FAA  agrees,  that  State, 
local,  and  private  officers  not  available; 

For  uniform  training  of  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  required; 

For  FAA  to  conduct  R.  &  D.  on  proce- 
dures, systems,  devices,  and  so  forth; 

For  FAA  to  have  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  hijacking  hicidents; 

That  airlines  need  not  carry  persons 
who  refuse  to  be  searched;  and 

That  airlines  must  provide  reasonable 
insurance  for  property  that  cannot  law- 
fully be  carried  In  the  aircraft  cabin, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 


Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen),  said  earlier 
this  is  a  piece  of  legislation  tiiat  is  long 
overdue. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  and  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  for  having  both  the 
wisdom  and  I  think  in  some  cases  the 
good  luck  of  having  been  able  to  bring 
this  bill  out  in  the  timely  manner  that  it 
is  today. 

The  chairman  covered  the  Interna- 
tional parts  of  the  bill,  I  think,  as  fully 
as  need  to  be  covered.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  ratification  of  conventions  and  so 
forth,  so  I  shall  dwell  on  title  II  of  the 
bill  which  deals  primarily  with  domestic 
hijacking  and  the  prevention  thereof. 

We  were  fortunate  that  we  were  able 
in  the  full  committee  to  reintroduce  title 
II  to  the  bill,  because  we  had  expected  to 
bring  out  a  separate  domestic  hijacking 
bill  later  in  the  year,  but  because  of  re- 
cent activities  it  became  incumbent  upon 
the  committee  for  the  sake  of  the  safety 
of  our  country  that  we  get  to  the  domes- 
tic matter  at  this  time. 

Something  else  happened  week  before 
last  which  also  made  this  bill  most 
timely;  that  is,  that  a  Federal  court  had 
questioned  in  two  instances  the  standing 
system  that  has  worked  so  well  in  the 
country  today  preventing  a  successful  hi- 
jacking for  something  like  I  think  15  or 
16  months.  A  Federal  judge  had  ruled  in 
two  matters  against  the  X-ray  surveil- 
lance apparatus  being  used.  He  also 
questioned  whether  or  not  the  legislative 
mandate  given  by  the  Congress  was  suf- 
ficient for  the  Administrator  of  FAA. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  title  n  takes 
care  of  both  of  those  things  in  the  com- 
mittee bill,  the  present  existing  force 
which  has  been  so  successful  in  prevent- 
ing hijackings  for  these  many  months, 
and  I  always  knock  on  wood  when  I  say 
this,  because  this  phenomenon  can  hap- 
pen at  any  time.  Inspection  is  mandated 
and  put  into  full  operation  and  financed 
under  present  law  and  regulations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  I  are  both 
very  happy  to  bring  such  an  important 
piece  of  legislation  in  here  and  be  able 
to  say  that  it  already  being  paid  for. 
Usually  we  have  a  big  bill  attached  to  it, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross)  knows;  but  the  checkoff,  the 
surcharge  that  is  being  collected  in  the 
airline  pEtssenger  ticket  Is  paying  both 
the  airport  operators  for  their  policing 
personnel  and  is  paying  the  airlines  for 
the  cost  of  the  search  equipment. 

The  CAB  has  given  permission  for 
both  these  surcharges.  It  is  also  conduct- 
ing an  audit  with  the  airlines  to  see 
that  these  charges  are  proper,  to  see 
that  the  airlines  are  not  making  a  wind- 
fall profit,  and  to  see  that  the  charges 
are  adequate. 

Most  of  the  information  we  have 
based  on  experience  so  far  is  that  we 
were  fortunate  enough  and,  hopefully, 
wise  enough  to  have  made  the  charges 
almost  exactly  right.  This  enables  us  to 
have  a  bill  with  no  appropriations  or  au- 
thorization in  it. 


Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  to  yield  to  an- 
swer a  question  in  the  interests  of  the 
legislative  history  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  invite  the  gen- 
tleman's attention  to  section  316,  sub- 
section (e)  of  the  bill.  I  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  there  is  some  concern  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  rel- 
ative to  the  jurisdiction  over  investi- 
gations in  matters  of  this  nature;  that 
under  the  present  arrangement,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  does  not  need 
that  jurisdiction  as  long  as  the  aircraft  is 
in  the  air,  on  the  taxi  strips  or  on  the 
runways. 

However,  there  is  some  type  of  agree- 
ment existing  between  the  Department 
of  Transportation  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment as  to  jurisdiction  other  than  in 
the  air  or  on  the  runways  or  on  taxi 
strips. 

Will  the  gentleman  clarify  that  sec- 
tion? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
shall  be  happy  to.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  asked  possibly  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  we  have  discussed 
In  this  Bill.  That  is  actually,  not  so  much 
what  the  jurisdiction  of  the  FBI  and  PAA 
may  be,  but  what  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
air  crew  is. 

There  have  been  many  disagreements 
as  to  when  the  pilot  is  in  charge  and 
when  he  ceases  to  be  in  charge.  A  few 
months  ago  they  had  a  rule  that  the  pilot 
was  not  in  charge  until  the  tires  left  the 
runw^ay,  and  lost  his  responsibility  as 
soon  as  the  tires  touched  the  runway, 
even  though  the  landing  nm  was  not 
actually  complete.  To  us,  this  might  have 
been  right  in  discussing  runway  con- 
struction or  something  like  that,  but 
when  it  came  to  the  safety  of  the  pas- 
sengers, this  simply  made  no  sense  at  all. 
Therefore,  the  committee  probably  dis- 
cussed and  debated  this  issue  as  long  as 
any  other  when  we  decided  that  the 
pilot — from  the  moment  he  boards  the 
aircraft  until  the  moment  he  departs,  is 
in  charge.  The  passengers  or  the  crew 
may  be  gone  during  that  period. 

This  is  in  the  report,  it  is  not  In  the 
law,  but  unless  the  ground  forces  have 
reason  to  know  that  this  pilot  is  disabled 
and  is  unable  to  c«>erate  the  aircraft, 
then  he  is  in  charge  and  the  aircraft  can- 
not be  disabled  from  outside  unless  per- 
mission is  given. 

The  question  of  who  Is  In  charge  on 
the  groimd  arises,  because  we  have  here 
a  new  style  of  crime  that  has  come  into 
being  in  the  last  few  years.  I  suppose 
that  kidnaping  was  the  only  crime  prior 
to  this  that  could  have  lengthy  duration. 
For  instance.  I  cannot  imagine  that  in  a 
kidnaping  there  would  be  anyone  in  total 
charge  of  a  kidnaping,  a  regular  inter- 
state kidnaping,  but  the  FBI,  because  it 
is  a  clear-cut  case  of  having  to  have  one 
central,  responsible  force. 

In  the  C£Lse  of  a  hijacking,  from  the 
moment  of  its  inception — and  this  means 
from  the  moment  the  hijacker  sets  foot 
on  that  airplane  regardless  of  whether  it 
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Is  on  the  ramp,  halfway  down  i  le  run- 
way, or  in  the  air — until  that  hlj  cker  or 
the  captain  are  off  that  aircra  :,  there 
has  to  be  some  one  agency  in  clarge  to 
coordinate  the  efforts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  hapi 
that  presently  there  is  a 
agreement — it  is  not  in  force 
there  is  a  gentleman's 
tween  the  FAA  and  the  FBI 
working  perfectly  and  which  thJ 
now  way  interferes  with.  These 
work  together  and  they  have  ai 
standing.  The  understanding  i: 
exactly  what  we  have  written 
However,  after  lengthy  discussioi  s 
ecutive  session  with  the  FBI, 
Justice  Department,  with  air 
bers  and  others,  we  think  it  is 
essential  that  some  one  agenc 
charge  during  the  act  of  a  hijack  ng 
as  some  one  agency  is  in  charg( 
the  act  of  a  kidnaping. 

If  the  Members  think  about 
are  about  the  only  two  crimes 
against  society  that  may  have 
duration.  A  bank  robbery  is  ove 
a  matter  of  minutes. 

A  killing  is  over  with  in  a 
seconds. 

So  I  will  say  to  the  gentlem^ 
Ohio  (Mr.  Devine)  that  I  hope 
plains  the  point.  Does   the 
wish  to  ask  any  other  questiot^? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Yes.  I  thank 
tleman  for  yielding  further. 

I  think  it  is  very  imi>ortant 
a  legislative  history  standpoint 
be    clarified,    because    the    gei 
knows  how  sensitive  and  how 
this  matter  is  and  how  many 
situations  develop  when  there 
Jacking  or  an  attempted  hijac! 
just  cannot  afford  to  have 
into  a  jurisdictional  dispute  wl^e 
are  in  danger  as  to  whether  it  is 
or  the  FBI  or  some  other  agencj 
going  to  be  in  charge. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the 
should  be  made  quite  clear  as 
particular  matter. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chal 
wish  to  reply  to  the  gentlema 
Ohio  (Mr.  Devine)  that  I  want 
It  clear  in  this  colloquy  that 
way  casts  any  reflection  on  th( 
willingness  of  any  agency  to 

Some  person  has  to  be 
this  bill  does  Just  that 

The  bill  covers,  as  we  have 
matter  of  mandating  and  paying 
force  that  is  now  in  place.  It 
institute  the  death  penalty  in 
limited  way,  which  was  worked  olt 
fully  with  the  Justice  Departn  ent 
coordinate   with   the  objections 
against  the  death  penalty  by 
judges  on  the  Supreme  Court  ♦ho 
not  totally  eliminate  the  death 
but  said  that  application  of  It 
applied  in  a  much  closer  mannei 

We  have  carefully  tried  to 
bill,  taking  into  consideration 
ions  of  the  four  minority  Judges 
two  swing  Judges,  in  conJunctl|n 
our  staff  and  the  Justice 
and  we  have  supplied  a  totaUy 
tional  death  penalty,  a  death  faenalty 
that  is  not  couched  in  such  lan{  lage  as 
to  encourage  suicidal  hijacking  a  tempts. 

Now,  an  absolutely  mandator    death 
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penalty.  with  no  contributing  circum- 
stances and  no  mitigating  circumstances, 
encourages  suicidal  hijackings.  The  psy- 
chiatrists in  the  development  of  this  fact 
have  proven  that. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

If  I  imderstand  the  gentleman's  ex- 
planation, what  he  has  done  in  this  bill, 
as  I  look  at  it  rather  quickly — because,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  the  bill  was  not 
scheduled  until  tomorrow — is  this:  The 
bill  does  take  up  the  subject  of  the  death 
penalty  which,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
is  an  exceedingly  important  and  contro- 
versial subject. 

It  attempts  to  meet  the  standards  of 
the  decision  in  the  case  of  Furman 
against  Georgia,  which  held  that  the 
death  penalty  was  imconstitutional  un- 
der certain  circumstances,  and  it  does 
that  by  saying  that  if  a  death  results 
from  the  air  piracy,  then  the  death  pen- 
alty can  be  applied;  and  it  says  it  must 
be  applied  In  those  situations,  if  none  of 
certain  listed  mitigating  circumstances, 
as  listed  in  the  act  exist,  and  If  any  one 
of  the  aggravating  circumstances,  as 
listed,  do  exist,  without  any  mitigating 
circumstances;  then  the  death  penalty 
is  mandatory,  as  I  understand  It. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Now,  that  Is  an  attempt 
to  meet  the  standards  of  the  court  in 
F^irman  against  Oeorgia. 

I  think  the  gentleman  will  agree  that 
no  one  really  knows  whether  that  does  it 
or  not.  But  this  Is  an  approach  which  is 
taken  in  general  legislation  pending  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
which  revises  the  entire  U.S.  Criminal 
Code  In  all  the  cases  where  the  death 
penalty  might  be  applied,  and  the  pro- 
posed legislation  would  follow  this  same 
scheme. 

Now,  the  gentleman  Is  lifting  that  out 
of  the  code,  in  his  committee,  and  is  try- 
ing to  do  it  for  air  piracy  in  this  one 
particular  case.  That  Is  the  sltiuition,  is 
It  not? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
have  to  say  to  the  gentleman — and  I 
know,  of  course,  that  people  have  vary- 
ing views  on  this  matter  and  they  usual- 
ly hold  them  very  strongly — that  while 
I  was  never  able  to  see,  personally, 
where  the  death  penalty  was  unconstitu- 
tional, as  the  court  said,  inasmuch  as 
we  have  been  applying  It  for  200  years,  I 
personally  disapprove  of  the  death  pen- 
alty on  moral  and  practical  grounds. 

One  of  the  groimds  is  that  when  we 
make  a  mistake,  as  we  do  now  and  then, 
it  is  not  possible  to  correct  it;  and  I  do 
not  like  to  play  God  in  that  fashion,  so 
I  proceed  from  that  bias  to  begin  with. 

In  addition  to  that,  it  seems  to  me  that 
If  we  are  going  to  go  into  such  an  im- 
portant and  highly  controversial  busi- 
ness and  try  to  circumvent  this  court  de- 
cision in  this  rather  complicated  way.  It 
would  be  far  preferable  to  wait  until  we 
do  get  to  the  subject  of  the  general  leg- 
islation on  the  criminal  code  which  Is 
pending  in  this  Congress  rather  than 


trying  to  get  Into  this  very  technical, 
dl£QcuIt,  and  controversial  matter  in  this 
particular  bill,  most  of  which  we  would 
all  be  for,  but  this  section,  which  gives 
me  great  pause  and  probably  will  make 
me  vote  against  the  measure. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  would  like  to 
respond  to  the  gentleman  if  I  may  have 
some  further  colloquy  with  him. 

In  the  committee  we  discussed  at 
length  the  fact  that  in  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  on  the  books  there  is  a  death 
penalty.  This  death  penalty  provision,  as 
the  gentleman  very  accurately  stated,  is 
an  exact  word-for-word  repetition  of  the 
legislation  being  considered  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  We  knew 
absolutely,  without  a  question  of  doubt, 
that  there  would  be  a  death  penalty  in- 
troduced into  this  bill  on  the  floor  if  not 
in  the  committee.  The  fact  is  that  there 
will  be  an  amendment  offered  in  a  few 
moments  that  says  this  death  penalty  is 
much  too  weak  and  is  not  proper  and 
that  an  amendment  for  a  much  stronger 
one  will  be  offered. 

There  will  also  be  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Metcalfe)  totally  against  the  death 
penalty.  So  you  will  have  a  choice  to  vote 
to  eliminate  it  entirely  and  you  will  have 
a  choice  to  make  It  much  stronger. 

We  knew  we  were  not  going  to  have 
the  privilege  of  doing  nothing  In  this 
House.  Frankly,  I  would  have  liked  to 
have  waited  for  your  committee  to  have 
operated,  but  we  knew  we  did  not  have 
that  privilege.  So  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  will  have  the  privilege  of  vot- 
ing with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Metcalfe's)  amendment  to  strike  this 
section  out.  The  gentleman  will  also  have 
the  privilege  of  voting  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Oeorgia  (Mr.  Mathias)  to 
strengthen  this  section,  or  else  the  gen- 
tleman will  have  the  privilege  of  voting 
for  this  section. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Yes,  but  may  I 
yeld  first  to  a  member  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eck- 
hardt) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  gentleman 
will  permit  me  to,  I  should  like  through 
him  to  engage  in  some  colloquy  with  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Yes. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  rather  share  the 
gentleman's  view  that  if  one  should  at- 
tempt to  get  around  the  Georgia  case,  it 
should  be  on  a  general  proposition,  well 
thought  out,  with  regard  to  all  offenses 
that  might  carry  the  death  penalty. 

One  thing  that  troubles  me  a  great  deal 
about  treating  this  separately  is  that  this 
particular  kind  of  offense  is  one  in  which 
perhaps,  at  least  for  a  period  of  time,  a 
certain  degree  of  flexibility  with  respect 
to  whether  or  not  a  crime  will  result  In 
the  death  penalty  is  desirable.  That  is 
the  time  when  the  hijackers  are  being 
sought  to  be  persuaded  to  give  up.  Sup- 
pose there  are  250  people  in  an  airplane. 
The  hijacker  has  someone  with  him,  let 
us  say,  who  has  killed  the  copilot  but  the 
hijacker  in  centred  has  not.  He  Is  In 
charge,  and  he  Is  talking  to  someone  on 
the  ground.  It  is  not  possible  for  them 
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honestly  to  say,  "Come  down.  You  will 
have  at  least  the  chance  of  a  hearing  and 
a  trial"  Under  these  circamstanoes, 
viUch  wouUl  exist  if  there  is  »  compul- 
sory death  penaJty  from  his  sole  and  per- 
sonal standpoint,  he  might  just  as  well 
blow  op  the  plane. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  would  like  to 
respoDd  to  that  point. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Certainly, 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  will  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman  as  soon  as  I  re- 
spond. 

On  this  point  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
five  circumstances.  On  this  point  you  set 
up  a  circumstance  whei-etay  a  man  had 
not  killed  but  one  of  his  colleagues  had 
IdUed  and  finally  he  changed  his  mind 
and  decided  to  bring  in  the  airplane.  One 
of  those  five  mitigating  circumstances 
clearly  covers  the  particular  sltuati<m  of 
the  person  that  was  not  the  one  directlj- 
tnrolved  In  the  aggravating  clmmi- 
stances,  which  Is  the  death  itself. 

The  person  who  did  the  killing,  tf  he 
is  sane  and  not  under  age,  yes,  the  death 
penalty  is  for  all  practical  purposes  man- 
datory. In  other  words,  if  a  person  mur- 
dered someone,  and  he  is  not  tmder  age, 
and  If  he  is  sane,  that  death  penalty  is 
practically  mandatory. 

Any  Member  who  does  not  think  that 
the  man  up  at  Friendship  Airport  the 
other  day.  if  he  is  proven  sane,  if  they 
do  not  think  that  he  ought  to  be  executed 
then  should  vote  for  the  Metcalfe  amend- 
ment. If  they  think  he  should  be  execut- 
ed. If  he  is  sane,  then  they  should  vote 
for  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  cannot 
agree  with  what  the  gentleman  says.  If 
there  are  no  mitigating  circvmistances  as 
listed  In  the  bill  and  any  one  of  the  ag- 
gravating clrcmnstances  exists  the  death 
penalty  is  mandatory.  Relatively  minor 
participation  may  be  a  mitigating  cir- 
cumstance, but  that  would  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  the  fellow  who  did 
not  happen  to  pull  the  trigger,  but  where 
he  might  have  been  an  active  principal 
tn  every  other  respect,  would  enjoy  any 
mitigating  circimistance.  Under  this  bill 
you  might  not  personally  kill  anyone,  or 
mean  to  kill  anyone,  and  yet  the  death 
penalty  might  be  mandatory. 

Another  thing  I  might  point  out,  and 
these  are  not  the  only  mitigatiug  circum- 
stances that  are  In  the  bill,  but  if  you 
are  18  years  and  one-half  hour  old.  and 
everything  else  Is  the  same,  you  do  not 
get  the  mitigating  circimastances  imder 
this  bill.  So  I  do  not  believe  It  amoimts  to 
what  the  gentleman  says  It  does. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  would  say  this, 
again.  I  know  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana Is  going  to  vote  for  the  Metcalfe 
Amendment,  and  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckharot)  also  is  going 
to  vote  for  the  Metcalfe  amendment,  and 
I  know  that  there  are  many  others  who 
win  vote  for  the  Metcalfe  amendment, 
and  I  know  that  I  will  stick  to  the  posi- 
tion adopted  by  the  committee. 

So  that  I  know  that  on  this  matter 
everyone  will  vote  theii"  own  conscience. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  will 
"le  gentleman  yield  further? 

ifr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  will  yield  1  more 
CXJC 411— Part  5 


minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

(Mr.  ECKHARDT). 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  am  not  sure  if  I 
would  vote  for  the  Metcalfe  amendment 
if  I  thought  the  matter  oould  be  taken 
care  of  othenvise.  I  am  troubled  by  this 
proposition,  and  I  would  like,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  would  perniit  me 
to,  to  pose  a  question  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Please  do. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Instead  of  to  the 
gentleman  in  the  well. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Certainly.  Please 
do. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  un- 
dertstand  that  the  theory  of  this  bill 
and  the  bill  In  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  is  that  some  device  should  be 
effectuated  by  which  standards  are  set 
for  the  application  of  the  death  penalty 
in  certain  cases  and  a  lesser  penalty  In 
others,  a  devise  which  reduces  the  pos- 
sibility of  disparate  penalties  applied  in- 
discriminately to  very  similar  facts.  It 
is  postulated  that  If  those  standards  are 
sufficiently  detailed  to  resiilt  in  more  uni- 
form treatment  respecting  the  death 
penalty  in  some  way  a  majority  might  be 
gathered  on  the  Supreme  Court  to  up- 
hold the  death  penalty.  But  I  also  \m- 
derstand  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  this 
process  will  avoid  the  constitutional 
problem. 

The  question  Is  whether  such  an  ap- 
pix)ach  will  s^ing  a  sufficient  number  of 
\  otes  on  the  Court  to  support  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  death  penalty  as  constitution- 
al. Is  that  what  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana understands? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  ^ill  yield,  I  think  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  made  a  very 
fair  and  excellent  and  accurate  state- 
ment of  that  opinion,  as  I  imderstand  it. 

Mr.  EC7KHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  one  followthrough  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  at  all  certain 
In  the  first  place  that  such  an  f^wrowh 
would  cure  the  defect — and  I  know  that 
those  who  propose  an  aiisoiute  manda- 
tors' death  penalty  mider  defined  stand- 
ards have  argued  that  that  is  the  only 
way  that  imposition  of  the  death  penalty 
can  be  supported  constitutionally.  I  have 
proposed  that  after  setting  up  the  area 
in  which  mitigating  circumstances  vrtll 
militate  8«ainst  the  death  penalty,  that 
the  other  area  of  activities,  that  makes 
the  death  penalty  mandatory  might  weU 
be  made  permissive. 

Some  of  those  who  disagree  with  me 
on  that  point  say  it  would  run  right  into 
the  WKonstitutionality  problem,  but  does 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  see  any 
more  reason  why  that  would  be  attacked 
as  unconstitutional  than  the  originai 
language? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chaiitnain,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Certainly  I  yield. 
I  will  >-ield  an  additional  30  seconds. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
do.  I  am  not  sure  that  either  one  will 
meet  the  standard  in  this  opinion  which 
is  pretty  hard  to  understand,  but  cer- 
tainly the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  makes  better  sense,  and  it 
is  more  humanitarian.  I  object  violently 
to  writing  a  bill  that  is  going  to  Impose 


a  death  penalty  as  a  mandatory  matter 
under  these  circumstances  as  set  out 
here,  or  practically  undn  any  circum- 
stances. 

I  Imagine  the  gentleman's  vefsloa  wfll 
have  as  good  a  chance  of  getting  by  the 
court  as  would  the  committee's. 

Mr.  KUYKENDAUj.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

/  luff"     ^^l^V^PIt  ^ 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should 
just  like  to  say  that  I  support  the  death 
penalty  on  tliis  air  piracy  9&  outlined  in 
ttie  bill.  In  effect  piracy  is  really  a  form 
of  kidnaping.  If  it  could  really  tvtix  be 
considered  germane,  as  it  probably 
would  not  be  in  the  House.  1  should  hke 
to  see  attached  to  this  the  mandatory 
death  penalty  In  dealtag  with  Mdiiap- 
ing  where  the  kidnaping  victim  himself 
or  herself  is  killed.  I  imderstand  It  prob- 
ably is  not  germane,  bat  I  would  cer- 
tainly support  that  if  it  could  possiWy 
be  put  In  this  bill. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Under  the  5-min- 
ute  rule  on  the  amendment  that  will  be 
offered  later,  this  subject  win  be  cov- 
ered In  great  length  and  In  great  detail, 
and  the  Members  will  hear  discussion 
concerning  the  mandatory  provision.  In 
the  debate  under  the  5-mlnute  rule,  the 
Members  will  hear  discussed  that  there 
were  certain  requirements  Imposed  by  the 
two  swing  judges.  For  example,  as  far  as 
the  hearing  by  the  Jury  concerning  tiie 
sentence  itself  is  concerned,  the  penalty 
must  be  mandatory  to  prevent  capricious 
action  against  minorities  and  against 
the  poor  who  have  not  been  able  to  af- 
ford massive  appeals,  and  this  type  of 
thing. 

So  the  matter  of  the  mandatory  pro- 
vision, instead  of  making  it  go  away 
from  possible  constitutionality,  brings  it 
much  closer  to  it  under  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  understand. 

The  two  learned  attorneys,  both  of 
whom  I  respect  very  much,  say  that  there 
is  no  way  to  determine  this.  Certainly 
there  is  no  way  to  determine  it,  but  I 
will  tell  the  Members  one  way  to  find  out 
is  to  pass  this  bill.  The  death  penalty 
might  be  contested  immediately  In  the 
Baltimore  case,  and  we  will  find  out 
what  is  constitutional.  But  if  the  Mem- 
bers do  not  think  It  strong  enough,  then 
they  are  going  to  get  a  chance  to  vote 
for  something  stronger. 

Mr.  STACK5ERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  T 
yield  whatever  time  he  may  consume  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  from 
which  this  legislation  came,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jaemaiv)  . 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  basic 
purpose  for  this  legislation  was  to  imple- 
ment the  Hague  Convention  wliich  ex- 
pands U.S.  Jurisdiction  over  hijacking  to 
include  aircraft  which  lands  In  the 
United  States  on  which  a  hijacking  has 
occurred,  or  aircraft  leased  by  a  business 
having  a  place  of  business  or  permanent 
residence  in  the.  United  States. 

The  legislation  also  empowers  the 
President  to  suspend  air  senice  to  and 
fi-om  countries  providing  sanctuarj'  for 
hijackers  and  it  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
revoke  the  authority  of  any  foreign  air 
carrier  which  does  rtot  meet  prescribed 
minimum  security  standards.  Ton  may 
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ate version  went  much  furtlier  t  an  the 
House  vei-sion  and  would  have  estab- 
lished a  permanent  national  seci  ity  for 
a  police  force  and  we  were  ur  ible  to 
reconcile  our  differences  in  con  ;rence. 
This  time  the  committee  added  a  title  II 
which,  in  substance,  ratifies  exis  ng  se- 
curity measures  which  are  now  p  ovided 
by  the  PAA  with  the  participatio)  of  the 
airlines  and  the  airport  operato  >. 

The  cost  to  support  the  presen  secur- 
ity practices  are  obtained  by  ps  senger 
ticket  surcharges  which  have  i  le  ap- 
proval of  the  CAB. 

Title  II  also  provides  for  in  reased 
uniform  training  of  secm-ity  pe  sonnel 
and  calls  for  improvement  In  r  search 
and  development  with  the  pai-ti(  pation 
of  the  FAA  and  the  entire  avial  on  in- 
dusti-y.  Since  the  costs  are  nov  being 
obtained  thi-ough  the  ticket  sur<  larges, 
we  do  not  recommend  any  new  a  ithori- 
zations.  I  might  add  that  the  sur  tiarges 
are  now  under  review  by  the  CAI  and  it 
is  my  belief  that  they  have  the  ai  .hority 
and  statutory  flexibility  to  make  djust- 
ments  to  assure  that  the  monc  's  col- 
lected are  sufficient  to  meet  the  i  teds  of 
a  complete  security  system  ar  [  that 
these  moneys  are  properly  alloc  ted  to 
the  airlines  and  airport  operate  s  who 
incm*  the  actual  expenses. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  highlii  it  one 
particular  area  of  concern  over  tl  ;  com- 
plex hijacking  problem.  While  tpere  is 
much  evidence  of  general  respoi 
on  the  part  of  the  news  media 
ing  radio,  television  and  the  prei 
have  been  unfortunate  example 
responsibility  where  the  on-th( 
coverage  of  hijacking  and  later 
of  hijackings  have  complicated 
dercut  the  efforts  of  the  res] 
agencies  to  abort  hijacking  and 
of  the  reporting,  our  hearings 
that  additional  hijackings  were 
lated  by  the  live  coverage  of  an 
hijacking.  I  would  encourage 
media  to  study  carefully  its  role 
erage  of  crimes  of  this  type  and 
closely — as  I  know  many  represei#atives 
are  now  doing— with  the  Federalf  State, 
and  local  agencies  and  the  alrl: 
airport  operators  to  assure  that 
no  Interference  with  aU  of  the  ei 
prevent  and  to  curtail  aircraft 
ings.    

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    KUYKENDALL.    I   yield 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr,  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
have  missed  a  portion  of  the  del 
in  reading  the  bill  under  the  pei 
says  "if  the  death  of  another  peilon  rC' 
suits  from  the  commission  or  att  mpted 
commission  of  the  offense"  the  death 
penalty  shall  be  imposed. 

I  did  not  read  the  court's  decls  on  but 
did  not  the  Supreme  Court  say  t  at  the 
death  penalty  statutes  v/ere  uncc  istitu- 
tional  because  of  discretion  in  th(  hands 
of  the  Jury? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  The  gentl<  nan  Is 
correct.  I  am  glad  he  brought  this  up  be- 
cause the  way  this  language  is  ^-itten, 
the  judge  has  no  choice  in  the  ase  of 
the  death  penalty.  The  jury  dett  -mines 
that  conditions  exist  for  the  dea"  i  pen- 
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alty,  that  Is,  that  there  were  no  mitigat- 
ing circumstance  and  there  were  one  or 
more  aggravating  circumstances  which 
must  exist.  If  they  do,  the  judge  does  not 
have  capricious  or  other  di.scretion  as  to 
the  death  penalty. 

Mr.  WHITE.  What  the  gentleman  is 
saying  Is  the  jui-y  deteimines  whether 
mitigating  circumstances  exist. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  In  a  separate 
hearing  after  the  jury  verdict  of  guilty, 
they  have  the  determination  as  to  If 
there  are  mitigating  circumstances  and 
if  there  are  aggravating  circumstances, 
one  of  which  is  that  death  of  another 
person  resulted. 

Mr.  WHITE.  As  I  madenstand,  the  biU 
says  the  death  penalty  or  life  imprison- 
ment, if  there  is  a  death.  The  gentleman 
is  saying  the  jury  must  deteimine 
whether  or  not  the  death  penality  must 
be  invoked. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  The  jury  must 
detennhie  it. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  am  afraid  I  have  not 
read  that  far  into  the  bill. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  It  is  on  page  15. 
starting  at  line  3. 1  assure  the  gentleman 
that  the  circumstances  I  describe  are 
there. 

Ml-.  WHITE.  The  point  I  am  saying 
is  that  if  we  still  leave  it  to  the  jury  to 
determine  what  f>enalty  is  to  be  invoked, 
then  I  am  afraid  the  Supreme  Court  will 
say  this  Is  discretionary  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jury  and  it  will  start  the 
question  all  over  again. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  The  only  author- 
ity we  had  was  the  majority  of  our  com- 
mittee and  the  majority  of  the  full  com- 
mittee and  the  best  experts  in  the  Justice 
Department  tried  to  arrive  at  this.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Justice  Department,  this 
is  constitutional  based  primarily  on  the 
opinions  of  Justice  White  and  Justice 
Stewart,  who  were  the  swing  votes,  who 
did  not  outlaw  society's  right  to  take  a 
life  but  who  said  primarily  it  was  the 
capricious  use  of  the  death  penalty 
against  the  poor  and  minorities  which 
was  one  of  the  great  evils  of  this  capri- 
cious use. 

So  one  of  those  two  Justices,  and  I  do 
not  know  which  one.  made  It  very  clear 
that  this  capricious  use  of  the  death 
penalty  must  be  eliminated,  and  this  at- 
tempts to  do  that. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  not  asked  time  until  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  White)  asked  his  ques- 
tion, but  I  think  it  ought  to  be  clarified. 
Justices  Stewart  and  White  were  the 
concurring  members  who  made  the  dif- 
ference in  making  up  the  majority.  I  read 
the  decision  of  Justice  Stewart  and  what 
he  is  saying  is  that  if  the  death  penalty 
were  compulsory  in  the  cases  of  all  mat- 
ters of  murder  or  rape  such  would  be 
within  the  power  of  the  legislature  with- 
out constitutional  inliibition. 

Justice  White  said  about  the  same 
thing  but  of  course  neither  of  these  Jus- 
tices I  think  for  a  moment  thought  that 
every  case  of  murder  or  every  ca.se  of 
rape  should  simply  bring  about  the  death 
penalty  without  any  question  of  mitigat- 
ing circumstances.  They  were  posing  this 


as  more  or  less  an  extreme  hypothetical 
case  In  which  the  death  [>enalty  could  be 
applied  constitutionally. 

However,  actually,  Justice  White 
.seemed  to  me  to  make  his  case  totally 
upon  the  proposition  that  such  wide  dis- 
cretion as  is  permitted  imder  existing 
laws,  such  as  i)i  Geoi-gia  and  Texas,  and 
the  manner  iu  which  it  has  been  applied 
constituted  a  situation  which  he  de- 
scribed as  similar  to  the  possibility  of 
one  being  struck  by  lightning. 

He  says: 

These  death  setitences  are  cruel  aud  \m- 
usual  lu  the  same  way  that  being  struck  by 
lightning  Is  crxiel  and  imusual.  For.  of  all 
the  people  convicted  of  rapes  and  murders 
In  1967  and  19(58,  many  Just  as  reprehensible 
as  these,  the  petitioners  are  among  a  capri- 
ciously selected  random  handful  upon  whom 
the  sentence  of  death  has  m  fact  been  im- 
posed. 

That  is  in  the  decision,  408  U.S.  309- 
310.  Justice  Wright  makes  similar  re- 
marks on  page  314. 

It  seems  absolutely  obvious  tliat  the 
objections  here  leveled  could  as  well  be 
answered  by  defining  standards  by  which 
the  death  penalty  could  never  be  applied 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  standards  under 
which  the  death  penalty  could  be  permis- 
sibly applied.  If  this  be  tnie,  then  we  are 
creating  a  structure  of  law  that  would 
well  be  described  by  Mr.  Bumble  in 
Dickens'  novel:  that  is,  "if  the  law  says 
that,  the  law  Is  a  ass.  a  Idiot." 

Certainly  it  could  not  be  reasonably 
ai'gued  that  the  death  penalty  can  only 
be  constitutionally  justified  when  a  judge 
and  a  jury  are  deprived  of  the  authority 
to  make  a  decision  upon  the  merits  of 
the  case  before  it. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  regi-et 
that  I  must  oppose  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration today.  The  Antihljacking  Act 
of  1974,  H.R.  3858,  contains  some  impor- 
tant and  necessary  measures  to  deal  with 
a  serious  International  problem.  Though 
we  have  experienced  a  welcome  relief 
from  the  rash  of  hijackings  several  years 
ago,  the  problem  still  exists,  and  legisla- 
tion Is  needed  to  Insure  United  States 
and  foreign  government  cooperation  in 
this  area.  For  example,  the  act  would 
Implement  the  Hague  Convention  under 
which  participating  nations  are  obligated 
to  establish  JurLsdlction  over  hijackers 
and  agree  to  extradite  or  prosecute  of- 
fenders. The  President  Is  authorized  to 
suspend  air  services  with  any  foreign  na- 
tion which  he  determines  is  encouraging 
aircraft  hijacking  by  acting  in  a  manner 
Inconsistent  with  the  convention,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Is  author- 
ized to  suspend  the  operating  authority 
of  foreign  air  carriers  whase  government 
does  not  maintain  security  measures  re- 
lating to  foreign  air  transportation  equal 
to  the  mlnlmimi  standards  established 
tmder  the  Convention  on  International 
Civil  Aviation.  I  support  these  measures. 

But  the  bill  also  contains  a  provision 
mandating  the  death  penalty  for  hijack- 
ers who  cause  a  death  under  certain  con- 
ditions. Tlie  inclusion  of  the  death  pen- 
alty in  this  bill  would  have  pernicious 
consequences  and  make  a  serious  prob- 
lem worse. 

I  reaUze  the  conmiittee  has  attempted 
to  meet  the  .';peci?l  requirements  of  the 
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Suitfeme  Cooi-t's  Furman  against  Geor- 
gia decision. 

No  legislativel>'  determined  factors, 
liowever,  can  meet  the  unique  problem 
posed  b7  the  crime  of  hijacking.  Hijack- 
ing itself  is  Illegal,  and  law  enforcement 
officers  are  already  dealing  with  a  crim- 
inal when  thej'  attempt  to  regain  con- 
trol (A  a  plane.  If  tlie  hijacker  kills,  even 
accidentally'  kills,  the  act  as  written 
irould  require  tlie  deatli  penalty  In  most 
cases.  This  means  bluntly  that  the  hi- 
jacker whose  activities  have  led  to  a 
death,  even  accidental,  has  no  incentive 
at  all  to  give  up  in  this  situation.  He 
would  have  everything  to  gain  by  at- 
tempting any  dangerous  escape;  he 
would  have  nothing  to  lose  if  the  plane 
was  destroyed.  Tliis  bill  would  decrease 
possibilities  of  a  safe  return  of  passen- 
gers and  ci"ew  by  cutting  off  all  hope  for 
the  hijacker. 

The  committee's  bill  tried  to  deal  si>e- 
cificftUy  with  the  accidental  death  issue, 
the  situation  where  a  hijacker  does  not 
plan  to  kill  ansoue.  but  does  so  during 
the  course  of  the  crime.  The  bill  {states 
that  presence  of  a  mitigatii^g  factor 
would  stop  the  death  penalty.  One  of 
these  would  be  tliat  the  defendant  could 
DOt  reasonably  have  foreseen  that  his 
conduct  would  cause  death  to  another  or 
create  a  grave  risk  of  causing  death.  But 
it  is  ImpossiUe  to  conceive,  to  me  at  least, 
that  any  hijacking  v.'ould  not  be  inter- 
preted by  the  courts  as  such  a  situation. 
Tlie  hijacker  brandishes  a  gun,  knife,  or 
bomb,  near  innocent  bystanders  in  his 
Clime.  Can  anyone  really  beUeve  tliat  he 
could  not  reasonabl.v  foresee  his  actions 
would  seriously  imperil  the  lives  of  oth- 
ers? The  deatli  penalty  will  become  re- 
quired in  nearly  every  case  of  a  liijacking 
death,  accidental  or  not.  if  this  bill  is 
enacted. 

The  bills  death  iienalty  pro  visions 
were  added  witliout  healings.  I  am  told. 
and  withMit  proper  jurisdiction,  which 
rests  in  the  Judiciaiy  Committee.  This 
coold  be  a  very  dangerous  error  and  I 
regret  that  I  must  oppose  this  well-in- 
tentioned, but  unwise,  bill. 

Mr.  DUL6KI.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  rise  in 
suw>ort  of  HJi.  3858.  the  Antihljacking  ' 
Air  Transportation  Security'  Act  of  1974. 

I  am  a  spcmsor  of  H.R.  3470,  which 
Mti tains  many  of  the  same  provisions  as 
this  faill,  but  I  want  to  commoMi  the 
committee  members  for  their  work  on  tlie 
more  comprehensive  measure  which  was 
reported. 

We  are  apparently  experiencing  a  new 
•ave  of  international  aircraft  hijacking, 
and  I  bdUeve  an  important  part  of  this 
measure  is  tlie  incentive  for  firm  action 
by  foreign  governments.  We  must  take 
greater  strides  toward  security  on  our 
own  aireraft.  but  Increasing  foreign 
travel  around  the  globe  makes  it  impera- 
tive for  all  nations  to  cooperate  to  protect 
passengers  and  crews.  Implementing  the 
Hague  Convention  will  give  our  Govern- 
ment the  means  to  apply  pressure  to  for- 
merly uncooperative  nations  in  hijacking 
incidents. 

Tlie  provisions  for  statutory  authority 
of  airport  security  are  also  worthwhile. 
The  public  deserves  protection  from  the 
occasional  deranged  individual,  and  stiff 
screening  regulations,  backed  up  by  en- 


forcement personn^  and  legal  penalties 
are  essential  to  that  proteettoa. 

This  is  good  legislation,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  it  is  needed.  I  urge  passage  of  HA. 
3858. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  voting 
for  tbR  bUl. 

Earlier  today  I  voted  against  tlie 
amendment  to  strike  the  provision  from 
the  bill  pro\iding  the  death  penalty  un- 
der certain  circumstances.  While  I  be- 
heve  that  there  are  certain  mitigating 
circmustances  that  should  bar  the  appli- 
cation of  the  death  penalty — and  I  \T)ted 
to  retain  five  such  circumstances  in  the 
bill — ^I  do  not  object  categorically  to  the 
death  penalty.  I  am  not  one  wlio  objects 
to  the  use  of  the  death  penalty  for  pliilo- 
sophical  or  religious  reasons.  But.  I  be- 
lieve that  its  appUcation  should  be 
limited;  it  should  be  used  only  r.'hen  it 
can  act  as  a  deterrent.  Furthermore,  it  is 
essential  that  the  penalty  conform  with 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  outlawing 
the  death  penalty  wider  existing  State 
and  Federal  laws  which  allow  for  its 
prejudicial  application. 

The  question  before  us  today  involves 
the  use  of  the  death  penalty  for  convic- 
tion of  liijacking  when  pecH^le  are 
killed  as  a  result  of  this  criminsU  act. 

The  great  majority  of  cases  of  murder 
aiie  crimes  of  passion.  They  iin'olve  fam- 
ily members  and  are  committed  without 
forethought  and  thus  the  deatli  penalty 
camiot  act  as  a  deterrent.  The  death 
penalty  should  not  be  used  in  these  cases. 

However,  there  are  criiues  in  which  the 
crimuial  pursues  his  criminal  act  with 
deliberation  and  foi'esight  and  he  lias 
within  his  discretion  whether  it  is  com- 
mitted with  the  loss  of  life.  I  t>elie\-e  tiiat 
in  such  limited  cases — and  kidnaping  is 
anotlier  example — where  the  ciiminal 
has  tlie  choice  of  returning  the  victim  or 
killing  him.  the  death  penalty  can  act  as 
a  deterrent.  That  is  why  I  support  the 
provisicKis  in  the  bill  which  relate  to  the 
death  penalty  under  very  special  cii-cum- 
stances.  I  opposed  the  amendment  wliich 
would  have  struck  all  of  tlie  mitigating 
factors  witli  the  exception  of  age  and 
would  have  made  the  death  penalty  man- 
datory in  eveiy  case.  In  my  judgment  this 
woiQd  be  morally  wrong  and  I  am  pleased 
that  this  amendment  was  not  accepted 
by  the  House.  The  death  paialty  should 
be  available  in  xer>'  limited,  appropriate 
cases  which  this  biU  provides. 

Ml-.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve tliat  the  legislation  before  us  this 
afeinoon  must  be  enacted  hi  an  effort  to 
bring  an  end  to  international  indiffer- 
ence toward  the  long  reign  of  terz-or  per- 
petrated by  such  orgauizati<His  as  the 
Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine  and  to  tlie  casual  attitude  of 
airlines  and  othei'  oflicials  towaid  the 
safety  of  mtemational — and  in  some  in- 
stances domestic — travelers.  Tliei'e  can 
be  no  question  but  that  the  seemingl.v 
unendiug  reign  of  teiTor  agauist  airline 
passengers,  especially  by  Arab  teiToiists 
and  their  misguided  allies,  uhich  has 
plagued  the  world  during  recent  years 
demands  the  sternest  possible  measures 
by  the  United  States  and  the  commu- 
nity' of  nations.  Only  firm  and  concerted 
action  by  responsible  members  of  the 
world  community  can  bring  an  end  to 


this  terror  campaign  and  H.R.  38S8  rep- 
resents such  action. 

While  I  intend  to  support  this  legls- 
latioa,  I  want  to  espress  my  concern 
over  and  <H>positioa  to  tlie  provisions  for 
Uie  imposition  of  the  death  penalty 
Leaving  aside  a  lengthy  discussion  ot 
the  constitutionality  of  the  issue,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  death  penalty  would  be  imposed  un- 
der tliis  measure  are  unrealistic  and  are 
contrary-  to  our  basic  traditions  and 
values.  Also,  I  believe  it  is  important 
to  note  that  the  measure  enacted  last 
yef  r  by  the  Senate,  S.  39.  has  no  pnni- 
sion  for  the  death  penalty  and  the  ciril 
rights  of  defendants  charged  under  the 
act  are  wen  protected.  I  intend  to  vote 
for  the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Metcalfe*  . 
which  would  make  this  bill  coniorm  to 
the  Senate  one.  Howe\-er.  .should  that 
amendment  fail,  I  urge  that  the  Hoase- 
Senate  confei-ees  give  this  partkolar  is- 
sue their  most  careful  consideration  and 
attention  and  adopt  the  Senate  language 
which  provides  for  adequate  and  Just 
penalties  for  violators, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  for  empty 
rhetoric  has  long  ended  and  we  must 
move  decisively  to  guarantee  air  travelers 
throughout  the  world  that  they  can  flty 
without  fear  of  some  terrorist  hijacUng 
the  aircraft.  We  cannot  afford  any  more 
Lod  Airport  massacres  or  disasters  such 
as  occurred  a  few  short  months  ago  in 
Rome.  Meaningful  and  effective  action 
can  be  taken — without  the  imposition 
of  the  death  penalty — and  we  most  act 
today  to  insure  that  innocent  civilians 
are  no  longer  jeopardized  by  terrorists 
allowed  to  ply  their  vicious  trade  by  un- 
caring governments. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R,  3858,  the  Antihljack- 
ing Act  of  1974.  providihg  for  implement- 
ing Articles  of  the  Hague  Convwition  <m 
Aircraft  Piracy  and  establishing  severe 
penalties  for  aireraft  hijackers. 

Last  year  more  than  173  million  pas- 
sengers traveled  to  tlie  remotest  ct>mers 
of  the  worid  by  air.  It  is  estimated  that 
within  the  next  10  years  we  will  be  trans- 
porting 800  million  passengers  annually 
Each  year  we  transport  billions  of  tons 
of  commodities.  With  air  travel  becom- 
ing such  a  sigiiiflcant  part  of  cur  econ- 
omy and  our  daily  lives.  It  is  essential 
that  we  have  freedom  from  oppression  tn 
the  skies. 

While  the  pest  5  years  has  seen  a  de- 
crease in  the  ntnnbers  of  successful  hi- 
jackings, it  is  evident  that  we  have  not 
j-et  fully  come  to  grips  with  this  public 
offense. 

The  advent  of  sci-eening  devices  in  all 
of  our  airports  has  thwarted  some  hi- 
jacking attempts — the  constant  avrare- 
ness  of  those  people  in  charge  oi.  our 
Nation's  skyways  tuis  also  helped  to  d^er 
would-be  hijackers.  However,  we  have 
not  yet  attacked  this  problem  with  suf- 
ficient force. 

Evidence  of  this  is  the  recent  hijack- 
ing attempt  at  nearby  Friauiship  Air- 
port iu  Baltiuioie.  Wliile  the  hijackine 
was  averted,  it  was  not  mthout  sacri- 
fice—the loss  of  two  lives. 

While  we  have  come  some  distance  ia 
preveatiug  tlte  actual  liijacking.  we  have 
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a  real  need  to  defuse  hijacking  i  ^tempts 
during  their  contemplation — bepre  the 
hijacker  approaches  the  gate. 

The  criminal  provisions  of  thft  bill  as 
reported  from  committee — stl  ulatins 
that  the  hijacker  Is  subject  to  tl  ;  death 
petialty  if  the  death  of  anothes^person 
is  Involved — should  help  to  rem  idy  the 
situation. 

I  am  not  fullj-  convinced  that  t  ii-eat  of 
death  always  fulfills  its  role  as  i  crime 
deterrent.  However,  the  incredil  e  risks 
of  the  many  lives  involved  in  any  lijack- 
Ing  attempt  warrants  the  severlt;  of  this 
proposed  penalty.  Imposition  }f  the 
death  penalty  may  very  well  be  i  le  only 
way  in  which  we  can  assure  thi  t  a  hi- 
jacker would  seriously  consider  t  le  con- 
sequences before  embarking  on  is  acts 
of  piracy. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend 
to  support  the  provisions  of  th  Anti- 
Hijacking  Act  of  1974  and  lu^e  ly  col- 
leagues to  vote  in  favor  of  this  n  easure. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman  I  am 
compelled  to  cast  a  vote  against  tl  ;  Anti- 
Hijacking  Act  of  1974  because  it  o  ntains, 
In  title  I,  the  provision  for  th  death 
penalty.  I  believe,  at  the  same  tii  e.  that 
the  United  States  should  act  to  irovide 
the  international  cooperation  i  squired 
to  implement  the  principles  of  t  le  1971 
Hague  Convention  for  the  Suppre  sion  of 
Unlawful  Seizure  of  Aircraft. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  pui-poi-ts  to  <  "eate  a 
procedure  for  the  application  af  the 
death  penalty  to  reflect  the  S  ipreme 
Court's  decision  in  Furman  igainst 
Georgia,  June  29.  1972.  The  bill  i  rovides 
that  following  the  determination  if  gtiilt 
in  a  skyjacking  for  which  the  dea  h  pen- 
alty is  provided,  a  separate  sen  encing 
hearing  would  be  held  at  which  tl  » court 
or  jury  would  consider  mitlgatl  ig  and 
aggravating  factors.  The  formu  i  pro- 
posed provides  if  any  of  the  aggr  vating 
factors  exist  and  none  of  the  mi  gating 
factors  exist,  the  com-t  is  require<  to  im- 
pose the  death  penalty.  Similarly,  f  none 
of  the  aggravating  factors  are  pr<  sent  or 
if  any  one  of  the  mitigating  fa  tors  is 
present,  the  death  penalty  cannol  be  im- 
posed. Not  only  do  I  believe  that  1  le  fac- 
tors are  vague  and  di£QcuIt  to  a  minis- 
ter, but  also,  I  believe  this  bill  con  -overts 
the  explicit  rule  of  the  Supreme  C  >urt  in 
Purman  against  Georgia. 

In  Furman  v.  Georgia  (408  U.I.  238) 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  inflli  tion  of 
capital  punisliment  Is  imconstit  itional 
imder  the  cruel  and  imusual  punl  tunent 
clause  of  the  eighth  amendment. :  ,  along 
with  many  others,  read  the  Court  i  deci- 
sion as  prohibiting  the  death  pena  ty  un- 
der all  circumstances. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  in  tht  House 
with  2C  of  my  colleagues,  to  abol  sh  the 
death  penalty  under  all  Federal  laws.  I 
believe  this  legislation  to  be  coi^istent 
with  and  a  codiiication  of  the  opiiUon  in 
Purman  against  Georgia.  Pifsldent 
Nixon  transmitted  on  March  14,  l|73.  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  on  cllmlnal 
justice,  calling  upon  Congress 
state  the  death  penalty  in  cei 
cumstances  as  a  means  of  cor 
serious  crime.  In  that  message.  th4 
dent  outlined  his  attempt  to  av4 
constitutional  limitations  on  the 
penalty  by  authorizing  the  sen^ncing 


Judge  or  jury  to  automatically  impose  the 
death  penalty  where  it  is  warranted. 
After  the  trial  and  prior  to  sentencing,  a 
hearing  would  be  held  to  consider  either 
aggravating  or  mitigating  factors  in  the 
case.  If  one  mitigating  factor  is  found, 
then  the  death  penalty  could  not  be  im- 
posed. In  the  absence  of  mitigating  fac- 
tors and  in  the  presence  of  aggravating 
factors,  imposition  of  the  death  penalty 
would  be  mandatory.  This  is  precisely  the 
scheme  which  appears  in  the  legislation 
before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  fallacy  of 
the  President's  plan  is  that  there  is  no 
evidence  whatever  that  capital  punish- 
ment as  a  sanction  for  skyjacking  will 
reduce  the  number  of  skyjackings. 

It  is  highly  doubtful  whether  the 
arbitrary  and  cruel  penalty  prescribed 
in  this  legislation  would  survive  constitu- 
tional scrutiny  by  the  courts.  The  over- 
whelming evidence  presented  by  emin- 
ent Jurists  and  dedicated  students  of 
justice  suggests  that  the  death  penalty 
has  virtually  no  eflfect  in  deteiTing  serious 
and  violent  crimes. 

The  criteria  provided  in  title  I  of  this 
bill  are  so  difiBcult  of  judicial  administra- 
tion that  I  can  imagine  little  other  than 
a  death  penalty  applied  randomly  and 
discriminatorily.  The  manner  in  which 
the  death  penalty  is  administered  also 
undermines  its  effectiveness  as  a  deter- 
rent. In  order  to  be  effective,  punish- 
ment mast  be  administered  immediately, 
consistently,  and  relentlessly,  and  the 
public  must  expect  this  to  happen  in  all 
cases.  The  actual  practice  of  capital 
punishment  does  not  satisfy  any  of  these 
conditions.  Nor  do  the  criteria  enun- 
ciated under  title  I  of  this  bill  provide 
any  assistance.  By  remaining  sporadic 
and  random,  capital  punishment  has  no 
status  as  a  regiilar  and  rational  part  of 
criminal  justice.  The  trend  of  history  is 
toward  the  abolition  of  capital  punish- 
ment. While  it  was  once  in  use  every- 
where for  a  great  variety  of  crimes,  the 
death  penalty  has  been  virtually  aban- 
doned In  practice.  The  move  toward  dis- 
use of  the  death  penalty  in  America,  cul- 
minating in  the  decision  in  P\irman 
against  Georgia,  has  been  paralleled  and 
largely  outstripped  by  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

My  reasons  for  Introducing  legislation 
to  abolish  the  death  penalty  are  the  very 
same  reasons  which  compel  me  to  cast 
my  vote  against  this  legislation  today.  I 
have  summed  up  these  reasons  as  fol- 
lows :  In  my  view,  the  taking  of  a  human 
life  is  morally  unacceptable;  capital 
punishment  does  not  serve  as  a  corrective 
measure  because  it  does  not  provide  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  criminals;  capital 
punishment  is  not  a  deterrent  to  crimes 
and  Is  Ineffective,  because  of  long  delays 
of  sentencing  execution;  capital  pun- 
ishment allows  discrimination  by  race 
and  class;  capital  pimishment  violates 
the  mark  of  a  civilized  society  because  it 
contradicts  the  ideal  of  human  dignity; 
capital  punishment  is  a  cruel  and  exces- 
sive and  in-evocable  punishment,  which 
serves  society  less  adequate  than  life 
imprisonment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  also  troubled, 
though  to  a  lesser  extent,  by  the  fact  that 
this  legislation  woxild  overrule  the  U.S. 


District  Court  decision  In  Nader  against 
Buttei-field.  The  committee,  In  Its  report 
notes  its  disagreement  with  that  decision 
which  banned  the  use  of  X-ray  devices  at 
airports,  and  argues  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  and 
the  National  Environmental  PoUcy  Act 
are  not  applicable  to  the  FAA  memoi-an- 
dum  authorizing  the  use  of  X-ray  devices 
for  screening.  De-spite  the  presence  of 
congressional  authority  to  do  so.  I,  like 
the  plaintiffs  in  the  court  case,  would 
prefer  to  see  a  complete  record  of  hear- 
ings developed  on  any  possible  side  ef- 
fects of  X-ray  examinations  prior  to  their 
implementation. 

For  the  foregoing  rea.sons,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  cast  my  vote  against  the  Anti- 
hijacking  Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chainnan 
much  as  I  desire  to  see  enactment  into 
law  of  effective  legislation  to  cuib  air 
hijacking,  I  have  reluctantly  decided  to 
vote  against  HJl.  3858  in  its  present 
form.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  House-Sen- 
ate conferees  will  take  the  opportunity 
to  eliminate  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
principal  infirailty  of  the  bill. 

The  infirmity  lies  in  the  provisions 
which  would  impose  a  mandatory  death 
penalty,  if  so-called  aggravating  factors 
exist  and  no  mitigating  factors  exist. 

In  my  opinion,  the  deflniUons  of  ag- 
giavating  factors  and  mitigating  factors 
contain  such  vague  phi-aseology  that  they 
allow  the  imposition  of  the  death  penalty 
to  be  based  on  subjective  and  even  emo- 
tional considerations.  For  this  reason,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  death  penalty  pro- 
vision is  Ukely  to  suffer  from  the  same 
constitutional  infirmities  as  brought 
about  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  In 
Purman  against  Georgia. 

But  there  is  an  even  more  serious  prac- 
tical objection  to  imposing  a  mandatory 
death  penalty  in  air  hijacking  situa- 
tions, and  that  is  this:  Many  hijackers 
are  imstable  or  even  unbalanced  per- 
sons. If  a  hijacker  believes,  whether 
correctly  or  hicorrectly,  that  he  Is  going 
to  be  subject  to  the  death  penalty  once 
the  hijacking  has  taken  place,  he  no 
longer  has  an  incentive  to  exercise  re- 
straint. In  fact,  it  is  entirely  possible 
that  he  may  decide  that,  since  he  is  sub- 
ject to  a  death  sentence  anyway,  he  will 
take  all  the  rest  of  the  passengers  and 
crew  down  to  destruction  with  him. 

A  strong  case  can  be  made  that  the 
death  penalty  is  ineffective  for  deterrin? 
crimes  of  the  type  involved  in  air  hi- 
jacking. Certainly,  the  burden  should  be 
on  those  who  would  impose  the  death 
penalty  to  demonstrate  the  likelihood  of 
its  detenent  effect.  But  where  the  pen- 
alty may  even  have  the  opposite  effect. 
as  I  believe  it  would  In  this  case,  then 
the  proposed  legislation  becomes  not 
merely  useless  but  positively  dangerous. 
I  would  hope  that  the  conferees  ap- 
pointed by  the  Hoase  will  use  the  oppor- 
timity  to  refiect  further  on  the  very  se- 
rious risks  that  the  death  penalty  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  create. 

To  the  extent  that  this  bill  expands 
the  measm-es  that  the  Government  may 
take  to  curtail  aircraft  hijacking  and 
strengthens  the  ability  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  impose  security  measures,  it  is 
highly  desii-able  legislation.  It  seems  ob- 
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nous  that  such  measures  have  already 
drastically  curbed  air  hijacking  and 
that  they  are  the  most  effective  way  to 
bring  it  further  under  control.  It  is, 
therefore,  doubly  unfortmiate  tliat  these 
good  features  of  the  bill  have  been  mixed 
in  with  the  misconceived  and  counter- 
productive provisions  on  the  dealli  pen- 
alty. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expued. 

Ml".  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
further  requests  for  time,  pursuant  to 
the  rule  the  Clerk  will  now  read  by  title 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  printed  in  the  reported 
bill  as  an  original  bill  for  tlie  purpose 
of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HoKse  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
TTTLE  I— ANTIHIJACKING  ACT  OF  1974 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  lie  cited  as  the 
•iVntUiljacklng  Act  of  1974". 

Sec.  102.  Section  101(32)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  195<)  (49  U.S.C.  1301(32)), 
relating  to  the  defliiitiou  of  the  term  "special 
aircraft  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States",  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(32)  The  term  'special  aircraft  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  TTnited  States'  includes — 

"(a)  civil  aircraft  of  the  tJnited  States; 

"(b)  aircraft  of  the  national  defense  forces 
of  the  United  States; 

"(c)  any  other  aircraft  within  the  Unit«d 
States; 

"(d)  any  other  aircraft  outside  the  United 
States — 

"(i)  that  has  its  next  scheduled  destina- 
tion or  last  point  of  departure  in  the  United 
States,  if  that  aircraft  next  actually  lauds 
in  the  United  States:  or 

"(11)  having  'an  offense',  as  defined  In  the 
Convention  for  the  Suppression  of  Unlawful 
Seizure  of  Aircraft,  committed  aboard,  if  that 
aircraft  lands  in  the  United  States  with  tlie 
alleged  offender  stUl  aboard;  and 

"(e)  other  aircraft  leased  without  crew 
to  a  lessee  who  has  bis  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States,  or  if  none,  who 
has  his  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States; 

while  that  aircraft  is  in  flight,  which  is  from 
the  moment  when  all  external  doors  are 
closed  following  embarkation  uutU  the 
moment  when  one  such  door  is  opened  for 
disembarkation  or  in  the  case  of  a  forced 
lauding,  until  the  competent  authorities  take 
over  the  responsibility  for  the  aircraft  and 
for  the  persons  and  property  aboard.". 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(i»  of  section  902  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
1472),  relating  to  the  definition  of  the  term 
"aircraft  piracy",  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "threat  of  force  or  violence  and"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "threat  of  force  or  vio- 
lence, or  by  any  other  form  of  intimidation, 
and". 

(b)  Section  902  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  redesignating  subsections  (n) 
and  (o)  as  subsection  (o)  and  (p),  respec- 
tively, and  by  Inserting  immediately  after 
subsection  (m)  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"AmCRAFT     PIRACT     OUTSIDE     SPECIAL     AIRCRArT 
JUBISDICTION    OF   THE   tTNrrED    STATES 

"(n)(l)  Whoever  aboard  an  aircraft  In 
flight  outside  the  special  aircraft  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  commits  'an  of- 
fense", as  defined  in  the  Convention  for  the 
Suppression  of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Aircraft, 
and  is  afterward  found  in  the  United  States 
shau  be  punished — 


"(A)  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
twenty  years;  or 

"(B)  If  the  death  of  another  person  results 
from  the  commission  or  attempted  commis- 
sion of  the  oflfense,  by  death  or  by  Imprison- 
ment for  life. 

"(2)  A  person  commits  'an  offense',  as  de- 
fined in  the  Convention  for  the  Suppression 
of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Aircraft  when,  whUe 
aboard  an  aircraft  in  flight,  he — 

"(A)  unlawfully,  by  force  or  threat  thereof, 
or  by  any  other  form  of  intimidation,  seizes, 
or  exercises  control  of,  that  aircraft,  or  at- 
tempts to  perform  any  such  act;  or 

"(B)  is  an  accomplice  of  a  person  who 
performs  or  attempts  to  perform  any  such 
act. 

"(3)  This  subsection  shall  only  be  ap- 
plicable If  the  place  of  takeoff  or  the  place 
of  actual  landing  of  the  aircraft  on  board 
which  the  offense,  as  defined  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  is  committed  Is  situ- 
ated outside  the  territory  of  the  State  of 
registration  of  that  aircraft. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  sub.section  an 
aircraft  is  considered  to  be  in  flight  from 
the  moment  when  all  the  external  doors  are 
closed  following  embarkation  until  the 
moment  when  one  such  door  Is  opened  for 
disembarkation,  or  In  the  case  of  a  forced 
landing,  untU  the  competent  authorities  take 
over  responsibility  for  the  aircraft  and  for 
the  persons  and  property  aboard.". 

(c)  Subsection  (o)  of  such  section  902,  as 
so  redesignated  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion. Is  amended  by  striking  out  "subsections 
(1)  through  (m) "  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "subsections  (i)  through  (n)". 

SEC.  104.  (a)  Section  902(1)  (1)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1472 
(1)  (1) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Whoever  commits  or  attempts  to  com- 
mit aircraft  piracy,  as  herein  defined,  shall  be 
punished — 

"(A)  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
twenty  years;  or 

"(B)  if  the  death  of  another  person  results 
from  the  commission  or  attempted  commis- 
sion of  the  offense,  by  death  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  life.". 

(b)  Section  902(1)  of  such  Act  is  fiuther 
amended  by  adding  at  tlie  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  An  attempt  to  commit  aircraft  piracy 
shall  be  within  the  special  aircraft  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  even  though  the  air- 
craft Is  not  In  flight  at  the  time  of  such 
attempt  If  the  aircraft  would  have  been 
within  the  special  aircraft  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  had  the  offense  of  aircraft 
piracy  been  completed.". 

Sec.  105.  Section  903  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1473).  relating  to 
venue  and  prosecution  of  offenses,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"PROCEDURE  IN  RESPECT  OF  PENALTY  FOR 
AIRCRAFT  PIRACY 

"(c)  (1)  A  person  shall  be  subjected  to  the 
f>enalty  of  death  for  any  offense  prohibited 
by  section  902  (i)  or  902  (n)  of  this  Act  only 
if  a  hearing  is  held  in  accordance  with  this 
subsection. 

"(2)  When  a  defendant  is  found  guilty  of 
or  pleads  guilty  to  an  offiense  under  section 
902(1)  or  902(n)  of  this  Act  for  which  one  of 
the  .sentences  provided  is  death,  the  Judge 
who  presided  at  the  trial  or  before  whom  the 
guilty  plea  was  entered  shall  conduct  a 
separate  sentencing  hearing  to  determine  the 
existence  or  nonexistence  of  the  factors  set 
forth  in  paragraphs  (6)  and  (7),  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  sentence  to  be  im- 
posed. The  hearing  shall  not  be  held  if  the 
Government  stipulates  that  none  of  the 
aggravating  factors  set  forth  in  paragraph 
(7)  exists  or  that  one  or  more  of  the  mitigat- 
ing factors  set  forth  in  paragraph  (6)  exists. 
The  hearings  shall  be  conducted — 


"(A)  before  the  Jury  which  determined 
the  defendant's  guilt; 

"(B)  before  a  Jury  impaneled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  hearing  If — 

"(i)  the  defendant  was  convicted  iipou  a 
plea  of  guilty; 

"(ii)  the  defendant  was  convicted  aftei-  a 
trial  before  the  court  sitting  without  a 
Jury;  or 

"(lii)  the  jury  which  determined  the  de- 
fendant's guilt  has  been  discharged  by  the 
court  for  good  cause;  or 

"(C»  before  the  court  alone,  upon  the 
motion  of  the  defendant  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  court  and  of  the  Government. 

"(3»  In  the  sentencing  hearing  tlie  court 
Ehall  disclose  to  the  defendant  or  his  coun- 
sel all  material  contained  in  any  presentence 
report,  if  one  has  been  prepared,  except  such 
material  as  the  court  determines  is  required 
to  be  withheld  for  the  protection  of  human 
life  or  for  the  protection  of  the  national 
.security.  Any  presentence  Information  with- 
held from  the  defendant  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered in  determining  the  existence  or  the 
nonexistence  of  the  factors  set  forth  in  para- 
graph (6)  or  (7).  Any  information  relevant 
to  any  of  the  mitigating  factors  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (6)  may  be  presented  by  either 
the  Government  or  the  defendant,  regardless 
of  its  admissibility  under  the  rules  govern- 
ing admission  of  evidence  at  criminal  trials: 
but  the  admissibility  of  information  relevant 
to  any  of  the  aggravating  factors  set  fortli 
in  paragraph  (7)  shall  be  governed  by  the 
rules  governing  the  admission  of  evidence  at 
criminal  trials.  Tlie  Government  and  the  de- 
fendant shall  be  permitted  to  rebut  any  in- 
formation received  at  the  hearing,  and  shall 
be  given  fair  opportunity  to  present  argu- 
ment as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  information 
to  establish  tlie  existence  of  any  of  the  fac- 
tors set  forth  In  paragraph  (6)  or  (7).  The 
burde'i  of  establishing  the  existence  of  any 
of  the  factors  set  forth  In  paragraph  (7»  x.s 
on  the  Government.  The  burden  of  establish- 
ing the  existence  of  any  of  the  factors  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (6)  is  on  the  defendant. 

"(4)  The  Jury  or.  If  there  Is  no  Jury,  the 
court  shall  return  a  special  verdict  setting 
forth  its  findings  as  to  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  each  of  the  factors  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (6)  and  as  to  the  existence  oi 
nonexistence  of  eacli  of  the  factors  set  forth 
in  paragraph  (7). 

"(5)  If  the  Jury  or.  If  there  is  no  Jury,  the 
cotut  finds  by  a  preponderance  of  the  in- 
formation that  one  or  more  of  the  factors 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (7)  exists  and  that 
none  of  the  factors  set  forth  In  paragraph 

(6)  exists,  the  court  shall  sentence  the  de- 
fendant to  death.  If  the  Jury  or.  If  there  is 
no  Jury,  the  court  finds  that  none  of  the 
aggravating  factors  set  forth  in  paragraph 

(7)  exists,  or  finds  that  one  or  more  of  the 
mitigating  factors  set  forth  in  paragraph 
(6)  exists,  the  court  shall  not  sentence  the 
defendant  to  death  but  shall  impose  any 
other  sentence  provided  for  the  offense  tor 
which  the  defendant  was  convicted. 

"(6)  Tlie  court  shall  not  impose  the  sen- 
tence of  death  on  the  defendant  if  the 
Jury  or,  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court  finds 
by  a  special  verdict  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(4)  that  at  the  time  of  the  offense — 

" (A)   he  was  under  the  age  of  eighteen; 

"(B)  his  capacity  to  appreciate  the  wrong- 
fulness of  his  conduct  or  to  conform  his 
conduct  to  the  requirements  of  law  was  sig- 
nificantly Impaired,  but  not  so  impaired  as 
to  constitute  a  defense  to  prosecution; 

"(C)  he  was  under  unusual  and  substan- 
tial duress,  although  not  such  duress  as  to 
constitute  a  defense  to  prosecution; 

"(D)  he  was  a  principal  (as  defined  in 
section  2(a)  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code)  in  the  offense,  which  was  committed 
by  another,  but  his  participation  was  rela- 
tively minor,  although  not  so  minor  as  to 
constitute  a  defense  to  prosecution;  or 

"(E)  he  could  not  reasonably  have  fore- 
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aeen  that  bis  conduct  in  the  cour  :  of  the 
commission  of  the  offense  for  wblc^  he  was 
convicted  would  cause,  or  would  Create  a 
grave  risk  of  caushig  death  to  |  another 
person.  i| 

"(7)  If  no  factor  set  forth  in  i^ragraph 
(6)  18  present,  the  court  shall  In^xise  the 
sentence  of  death  on  the  defenda§t  If  the 
jury  or.  If  there  Is  no  Jury,  the  c<iirt  finds 
by  a  special  verdict  as  provided  in  i^Lragrnph 
(4)  that — 

"(A)  the  death  of  another  persoii resulted 
from  the  commission  of  the  offense   tut  after 
the  defendant  had  seized  or  exercped  con 
trol  of  the  aircraft;  or 

"(B)  the  death  of  another  ptersoiiresulted 
from  the  commission  or  attemptcdf:ommls- 
sion  of  the  offense,  and — 

"(1)  the  defendant  has  been  conflcted  of 
another  Federal  or  State  offense  (c(  nmltted 
either  before  or  at  the  time  of  the  »mmis- 
slon  or  attempted  conunlssion  of  th<  offense) 
for  which  a  sentence  of  life  Imprlso  ment  or 
death  was  tmposable; 

"(11)  the  defendant  has  prevloiftly  been 
convicted  of  two  or  more  State  01  Federal 
offenses  with  a  penalty  of  more  1  lan  one 
year  Imprisonment  (committed  o  .  differ- 
ent occasions  before  the  time  of  the  ;ommls- 
Blon  or  attempted  commission  of  the  >ffense) , 
involving  the  Infliction  of  serioi  1  bodily 
Injury  upon  anoUier  person 

"(ill)  in  the  commission  or  a  tempted 
commission  of  the  offense,  the  d  fendant 
knowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of  leath  to 
another  person  In  addition  to  the  Ictim  of 
the  offense  or  attempted  offense;  o: 

"(Iv)  the  defendant  committee  or  at- 
tempted to  commit  *he  offense  in  in  espe. 
cially  heinous,  cruel,  or  depraved  t  anner. 

Sec.  106.  TlUe  XI  of  such  Act  (    9  U.S.C. 
1501-1513)  Is  amended  by  adding  al  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sections 
"8t78PXNsioN  or  Ais  ScavicB 

Pres  lent 


trans;  trtatl 


fi  >m 


of  my 


"Sec.  1114.  (a)  Whenever  the 
termines  that  a  foreign  nation  Is 
a  manner  InconsLstent  with  the 
for  the  Suppression  of  Unlawful 
Aircraft,  or  if  he  determines  that 
nation  permits  the  use  of  territory 
Jurisdiction  as  a  base  of  operations 
ing  or  as  a  sanctuary  for,  or  in  any 
aids,    or    abets,    any    terrorist 
which  knowingly  uses  the  illegal 
aircraft  or  the  threat  thereof  as  a 
ment  of  policy,  be  may,  without 
hearing  and  for  as  long  as  be 
necessary  to  assure  the  security  ol 
against  unlawful  seizure,  suspend 
right  of  any  air  carrier  or  foreign 
rler  to  engage  In  foreign  air 
and  the  right  of  any  person  to  operat 
in  foreign  air  commerce,  to  and 
foreign  nation,  and  (2)  the  right 
elgn  air  carrier  to  engnge  In  foreign 
portatlon,  and  the  rlglit  of  any 
to  operate  aircraft  In  foreign  air 
between  the  United  States  and  an; 
nation  which  maintains  air  service 
itself  and  that  foreign  nation 
ing  section  1102  of  this  Act,  the 
authority  to  suspend  rights  under 
tlon  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  conditio  1 
certificate  of  public  convenience 
slty  or  foreign  air  carrier  or  forelgi 
permit  issued  by  the  Civil  Aeronaut 
and  any  air  carrier  operating 
foreign    air    carrier   operating 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  anj 
rler  or  foreign  air  carrier  to  engage 
air  transportation,  or  for  any 
erate   aircraft   In   foreign   air 
violation  of  the  suspension  of  righ 
President  uiider  this  section 


"Secukity  Stamdasos  in  Foreign  A^  Tsans- 
pobtation 


Sk.  1115.  (a)  Not  later  than 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thl 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  notify 
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tion witli  which  the  United  States  has  a  bi- 
lateral air  transport  agreement  or,  in  the 
absence  of  such  agreement,  each  nation 
whose  airline  or  airlines  hold  a  foreign  air 
carrier  permit  or  permits  issued  pursuant  to 
section  402  of  this  Act,  of  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)   of  this  section. 

"(b)  In  any  case  where  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  after  consultation  with  the 
competent  aeronautical  authorities  of  a  for- 
eign nation  with  which  the  United  States 
has  a  bilateral  air  transport  agreement  and 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  that 
Rgreement  or.  In  the  absence  of  such  agree- 
ment, of  a  nation  whose  airline  or  airlines 
holds  a  foreign  air  carrier  permit  or  permits 
Issued  pursuant  to  section  402  of  this  Act, 
finds  that  such  nation  does  not  effectively 
maintain  and  administer  security  measures 
relating  to  transportation  of  persons  or  prop- 
erty or  mall  in  foreign  air  transportation 
that  are  equal  to  or  above  the  minimum 
standards  which  are  established  pursuant  to 
the  Convention  on  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion or,  prior  to  a  date  when  such  standards 
are  adopted  and  enter  Into  force  pursuant  to 
such  convention,  the  specifications  and  prac- 
tices set  out  in  appendix  A  to  Resolution 
A17-10  of  the  Seventeenth  Assembly  of  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization,  be 
shall  notify  that  nation  of  such  finding  and 
the  steps  considered  necessary  to  bring  the 
security  measures  of  that  nation  to  stand- 
ards at  least  equal  to  the  minimum  stand- 
ards of  such  convention  or  such  specifica- 
tions and  practices  of  such  resolution.  In  the 
event  of  failure  of  that  nation  to  take  such 
steps,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  may 
withhold,  revoke,  or  Impose  conditions  on  the 
operating  authority  of  the  airline  or  airlines 
of  that  nation.". 

Sxc.  107.  The  first  sentence  of  section  001 
(a)(1)  of  such  Act  (49  U.8.C.  1471(a)(1)), 
relating  to  civil  penalties.  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting ",  or  of  section  1114,"  Immediately  be- 
fore "of  this  Act". 

Sec.  108.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1007  of 
such  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1487) ,  relating  to  Judicial 
enforcement.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "or,  in 
the  case  of  a  violation  of  section  1114  of  this 
Act,  the  Attorney  General,"  Immediately  after 
"duly  a\tthorlzed  agents,". 

Sec.  109.  (a)  That  portion  of  the  table  of 
contents  contained  In  the  first  section  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  which  appears 
under  the  side  heading 
"Sec.  902.  Criminal  penalties." 
Is  amended  by  striking  out — 

"(n)  Investigations  by  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

"(o)  Interference   with   aircraft  accident 
Investigation." 
and  Inaertlng  in  lieu  thereof — 

"(n)  Aircraft  piracy  outside  special  air- 
craft Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

"(o)  Investigations  by  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

"(p)  Interference  with  aircraft  accident 
investigation.". 

(b)  That  portion  of  such  table  of  con- 
tents which  appears  under  the  side  heading 
"Sec.  903.  Venue  and  prosecution  of  offenses." 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item: 

"(c)  Procedure  in  respect  of  penalty  for 
aircraft  piracy.". 

(c)  That  portion  of  such  table  of  contents 
which  appears  under  the  center  heading 
"TrrLB  XI — MiscEixANKOTTs"  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Items: 

"Sec.  1114.  Suspension  of  air  services. 
"Sec.  1116.  Security  standards  In  foreign  air 
transportation.". 

TITLE  n— AIR  TRANSPORTATION 
SECURITY  ACT  OF  1974 
Sbc.  aoi.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Atr 
Transportation  Security  Act  of  1974". 


Sec.  202.  Title  III  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  (49  VS.C.  1341-1366).  relating  to 
organization  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration and  tlie  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Administrator,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 
"Screening  of  Passengers 
"procedures  and  facilities 

"Sec.  315.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe or  continue  In  effect  restsonable  regu- 
lations requiring  that  all  passengers  and  all 
property  Intended  to  be  carried  in  the  air- 
craft cabin  in  air  transportation  or  intra- 
state air  transportation  be  screened  by  weap- 
on-detecting procedures  or  facilities  em- 
ployed or  operated  by  employees  of  the  air 
carrier,  intrastate  air  carrier,  or  foreign  air 
carrier  prior  to  boarding  the  aircraft  for  such 
transportation.  Such  regiilations  shall  in- 
clude such  provisions  as  the  Administrator 
may  deem  necessary  to  assure  that  persons 
traveling  in  air  transportation  or  intrastate 
air  transpotration  will  receive  courteous  and 
eificlent  treatment  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  any  provision  of  this  Act 
Involving  the  screening  of  persons  and  prop- 
erty to  assure  safety  in  air  transportation  or 
Intrastate  air  transportation.  One  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  such  regulations, 
whichever  is  later,  the  Administrator  may 
alter  or  amend  such  regulations,  requiring  a 
continuation  of  such  screening  only  to  the 
extent  deemed  necessary  to  assure  security 
against  acts  of  criminal  violence  and  air- 
craft piracy  in  air  transportation  and  intra- 
state air  transportation.  The  Administrator 
shall  submit  semiannual  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress concerning  the  effectiveness  of  screen- 
lug  procedures  under  this  subsection  and 
shall  advise  the  Congress  of  any  regulations 
or  amendments  thereto  to  be  prescribed 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  at  least  thirty 
days  in  advance  of  their  effective  date,  unless 
he  determines  that  an  emergency  exists 
which  requires  that  such  regulations  or 
amendments  take  effect  in  less  than  thirty 
days  and  notifies  the  Congress  of  his  deter- 
mination. Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  memorandum  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administrator,  dated  March  29, 
1973,  regarding  the  use  of  X-ray  systems  in 
airport  terminal  areas,  shall  remahi  in  full 
force  and  effect  until  modified,  terminated, 
superseded,  set  aside,  or  repealed  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  by  tbe 
Administrator. 

"EXEMPTION    AtrrHORITY 

"(b)  Tlie  Administrator  may  exempt,  hi 
whole  or  in  part,  air  transportation  opera- 
tions, other  than  those  scheduled  passenger 
operations  performed  by  air  carriers  engag- 
ing in  interstate,  overseas,  or  foreign  air 
transportation  under  a  certificate  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity  issued  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  under  section  401  of  this 
Act,  from  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
"AiB  Transportation  SECxmiTY 

"aOIXS    AND    REGULATIONS 

'Sec.  316.  (a)  (1)  The  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  shall  pre- 
scribe such  reasonable  rules  and  regulations 
requiring  such  practices,  methods,  and  pro- 
cedures, or  governing  the  design,  materials, 
and  construction  of  aircraft,  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  protect  persons  and  property 
aboard  aircraft  operaUng  in  air  transporU- 
tlou  or  intrastate  atr  transportation  against 
acts  of  criminal  violence  and  aircraft  piracy. 

"(2)  In  prescribing  and  amending  rules 
and  regulations  under  paragraph  (I)  of  this 
subsection,  the  Administrator  shall — 

"(A)  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portatlon,  the  Attorney  General,  and  such 
other  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  as  he 
may  deem  appropriate; 

"(B)  consider  whether  any  proposed  nile 
or  regulation  is  consistent  with  protection  of 
passengers  in  air  transportation  or  intrastate 
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air  transportation  against  acts  of  criminal 
violence  and  aircraft  piracy  and  the  public 
interest  in  the  promotion  of  air  transporta- 
tion and  Intrastate  air  transportation; 

"(C)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
require  uniform  procedures  for  the  inspec- 
tion, detention,  and  search  of  persons  and 
property  in  air  transportation  and  intrastate 
air  transportation  to  assure  tlieir  safety  and 
to  assure  that  they  will  receive  courteous  and 
efficient  treatment,  by  air  carriers,  their 
agents  and  employees,  and  by  Federal,  State, 
and  local  law  enforcement  personnel  engaged 
in  carrying  out  any  air  transportation  secu- 
rity program  established  under  this  section; 
and 

"(D)  consider  the  extent  to  which  any  pro- 
posed rule  or  regulation  will  contribute  to 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"PERSONNEL 

"(b)  Regulations  prescribed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  require  opera- 
tors of  airports  regularly  serving  air  carriers 
certificated  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
to  establish  air  transportation  secttrlty  pro- 
grams providing  a  law  enforcement  presence 
and  capability  at  such  airports  adequate  to 
insure  the  safety  of  persons  traveling  in  air 
transportation  or  intrastate  air  transporta- 
tion from  acts  of  criminal  violence  and  air- 
craft piracy.  Such  regulations  shall  author- 
ize such  airport  operators  to  utilize  the  serv- 
ices of  qualified  State,  local,  and  private  law 
enforcement  personnel  whose  services  are 
made  available  by  their  employers  on  a  cost 
reimbursable  basis.  In. any  case  in  which  the 
Administrator  determines,  after  receipt  of 
notification  from  an  airport  operator  in  such 
form  as  the  Administrator  may  prescribe  that 
qualified  State,  local,  and  private  law  en- 
forcement p>ersonnel  are  not  availaMe  in  suf- 
ficient numbers  to  carry  out  tl\e  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Admin- 
istrator may,  by  order,  authorize  such  airport 
operator  to  utilize,  on  a  reimbtirsable  basis, 
the  services  of — 

"(1)  personnel  employed  by  any  other  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency,  with  the  consent 
of  the  head  of  such  department  or  agency; 
and 

"(2)  personnel  employed  directly  by  the 
Administrator; 

at  the  airport  concerned  in  such  i\umbers 
and  for  such  period  of  time  as  the  Adminis- 
trator may  deem  necessary  to  supplement 
such  State,  local,  and  private  law  enforce- 
ment persoimel.  In  making  the  determina- 
tion referred  to  in  the  preceding  sentence  the 
Administrator  shall  take  into  consideration — 

"(A)  the  number  of  passengers  enplaned 
at  such  airport; 

"(B)  the  extent  of  anticipated  risk  of 
criminal  violence  and  aircraft  piracy  at  such 
airport  at  to  the  air  carrier  aircraft  opera- 
tions at  such  airport;  and 

"(C)  the  availability  at  such  airport  of 
qualified  State  or  local  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel. 

"TKAINING 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  train- 
ing for  personnel  employed  by  him  to  carry 
out  any  air  transportation  security  program 
established  under  this  section  and  for  other 
personnel,  including  State,  local,  and  pri- 
vate law  enforcement  personnel,  whose  serv- 
ices may  be  utilized  in  carrying  out  any 
such  air  transportation  seciirity  program. 
The  Administrator  shall  prescribe  uniform 
standards  with  respect  to  training  required 
to  be  provided  personnel  whose  services  are 
utUlzed  to  enforce  any  such  air  transporta- 
tion security  program,  including  State,  local, 
and  private  law  enforcement  personnel,  and 
uniform  standards  with  respect  to  minimum 
qualifications  for  personnel  eligible  to  re- 
ceive such  training. 

"research  and  development;    confidential 
information 
"(d)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct 
such    research     (Including    behavioral    re- 


search) and  development  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate  to  develop,  modify,  test,  and 
evaluate  systems,  procedures,  facilities,  and 
devices  to  protect  persons  and  property 
aboard  aircraft  In  air  transportation  or  in- 
trastate air  transportation  against  acts  of 
criminal  violence  and  aircraft  piracy.  Con- 
tracts may  be  entered  Into  under  this  sub- 
section without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  (41 
U.S.C.  5)  or  any  other  provision  of  law  re- 
quiring advertising,  and  without  regard  to 
section  3643  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  (31  U.S.C.  529),  relating  to 
advances  of  public  money. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  section  552  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  freedom 
of  Information,  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  as  he  may  deem  nec- 
essary to  prohibit  disclosure  of  any  Informa- 
tion obtained  or  developed  in  the  conduct 
of  research  and  development  activities  un- 
der this  suijsection  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Administrator,  the  disclosure  of  such  in- 
formation— 

"(A)  would  constitute  an  unwarranted  in- 
vasiou  of  personal  privacy  (including,  but 
not  limited  to.  information  contained  in  any 
personnel,  medical,  or  similar  file) ;' 

"(Bi  would  reveal  trade  secrets  or  priv- 
ileged or  confidential  commercial  or  financial 
information  obtained  from  any  person;   or 

"(C)  would  be  detrimental  to  the  safety 
of  persoiu  traveling  in  air  transportation. 
.Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  tiie  withholding  of  in- 
formation from  the  duly  authorized  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress. 

"OVERMX.  FEDER.\L  RESPONSIBILITY 

"(e)(1)  Except  SIS  otherwise  specifically 
provided  by  law,  no  power,  function,  or  duty 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  under  this  section  shall  be 
assigned  or  transferred  to  any  other  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  shall  have  exclusive  re- 
sponsibility for  the  direction  of  any  law  en- 
forcement activity  affecting  the  safety  of  per- 
sons aboard  aircraft  Involved  In  the  com- 
mission of  an  offense  under  section  901(11 
or  902(n)  of  this  Act.  Other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  shall,  upon  request  by 
the  Administrator,  provide  such  assistance 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph. 

"DEFINITION 

"(f)  For  tlie  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'law  enforcement  personnel'  means 
individuals — 

"(1)  authorized  to  carry  and  use  firearms. 

"(2)  vested  with  such  police  power  of  ar- 
rest as  the  Administrator  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  section,  and 

"(3)  identifiable  by  appropriate  Indicia  of 
authority.". 

Sec.  203.  Section  1111  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1511),  rrfatlng 
to  authority  to  refuse  transportation,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"AOTHORITY    TO    REFT7SE    TRANSPORTATION 

"Sec  1111.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall, 
by  regulation,  require  any  air  carrier.  Intra- 
state air  carrier,  or  foreign  air  carrier  to  re- 
fuse to  transport — 

"(1)  any  person  wlio  does  not  consent 
to  a  search  of  his  person,  as  prescribed  in  sec- 
tion 315(B)  of  this  Act,  to  determine  whether 
he  Is  unlawfully  carrying  a  dangerous  weap- 
on, explosive,  or  other  destructive  substance, 
or 

"(2)  any  property  of  any  person  who  does 
not  consent  to  a  search  or  Inspection  of  such 
property  to  determine  whether  it  luilawfully 
contains  a  dangerous  weapon,  explosive,  or 
other  destructive  substance. 
Subject  to  reasonable  rtfies  and  regulations 
prescriljed  by  the  Administrator,   any  such 


carrier  may  also  refuse  transportation  of  a 
passengMT  or  property  when,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  carrier,  such  transportation  would  ot 
might  be  Inimical  to  safety  of  filght. 

"(b)  Any  agreement  for  the  carriage  of  per- 
sons or  property  in  air  transportation  or  in- 
trastate air  transportation  by  an  air  carrier, 
intrastate  air  carrier,  or  foreign  air  carrier  for 
compensation  or  hire  shall  be  deemed  to  in- 
cUide  an  agreement  that  such  carriage  shall 
be  refused  when  consent  to  search  such  per- 
sons or  inspect  such  property  for  the  pur- 
poses enumerated  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  is  not  given.". 

Sec.  204.  Title  XI  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1501-1513)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  tliereof  the  followiuu 
new  section: 

"Liability  for  Certain  Property 

"Sec  1116.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
sliali  issue  such  regulations  or  orders  as  may 
be  necessary  to  require  that  any  air  carrier 
receiving  for  transportation  as  baggage  any 
property  of  a  person  traveling  in  air  trans- 
portation, which  property  cannot  lawfully  be 
carried  by  such  person  in  the  aircraft  cabin 
by  reason  of  section  902(1)  of  this  Act,  must 
make  available  to  such  person,  at  a  reason- 
•able  charge,  a  policy  of  insm-ance  condi- 
tioned to  pay,  within  the  amount  of  such  in- 
surance, amounts  for  which  such  air  car- 
rier may  become  liable  for  the  full  actual  loss 
or  damage  to  such  property  caitsed  by  such 
air  carrier.". 

Sec  205.  Section  101  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1301),  relating  to 
definitions,  is  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraphs  (22)  through  (36)  as  paragraphs 
(24)  through  (38),  respectively,  and  by  in- 
serting immediately  after  paragraph  (21  >  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(22)  'Intrastate  air  carrier'  means  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  who  undertakes, 
whether  directly  or  indirectly  or  by  a  lease 
or  any  other  arrangement,  to  engage  solely 
in  intrastate  air  transportation. 

"(23)  'Intrastate  air  transportation'  means 
the  carriage  of  persons  or  property  as  a  com- 
mon carrier  for  compensation  or  hire,  by  tur- 
bojet-powered aircraft  capable  of  carrymg 
thirty  or  more  persons,  wholly  within  the 
same  State  of  the  United  States.". 

Sec.  206.  (a)  That  portion  of  the  table  of 
contents  contained  in  the  first  section  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  which  appears 
imder  the  center  heading :  "Title  in — Orca- 
Nlz.^TIoN  OF  Agency  and  Powers  and  Dtrrres 
OF  Administrator"  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  items: 
"Sec.  316.  Screenmg  of  passengers  in  aic 
transportation. 

"(at  Piocedures  and  facilities, 

"(b)  Exemption  authority. 
"Sec.  316.  Air  transportation  security. 

"(a)  RiUes  and  regulations. 

"(b)  Personnel. 

"(c)  Training. 

"(d)  Research  and  development;  confiden- 
tial information. 

"(e)  Overall  Federal  responsibility. 

"(f)  Definition. 

(b)  That  portion  of  such  table  of  contents 
which  appears  under  the  center  heading 
"Title  XI — Miscellaneous"  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 

"Sec.  1116.  Liability  for  certain  property.". 

Mr.  STAGGERS,  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimou.s 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  VfesX 
Virginia? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 
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AICZNDICENTS  OFFERED  BY  MB.  Urrd  XFE 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  ChalnJ  an.  I 
have  several  amendments  at  the  i  Herk's 
desk,  and  I  ask  unanimous  conse^  t  that 
they  may  be  considered  en  bloc.  11 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  ob  action 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemai 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AmeiidmeDts    offered    by    Mr.    Mi  cau^ 
Page    10,   beginning   in   line    14,   strfte 
"sball    be    punished"    and    all    that 

down   through   Hue    19,   and   Insert  

thereof  the  following:  "sball  be  punl  led  by 
Imprisonment  for  not  less  than  twen  r  years 
or  for  more  than  life." 

Page   11,  beginning  In  line  23,  8tr  ce  out 
"shall    be    punished"    and    all    that 
down  through  page  12,  line  3,  and  1 
lieu  thereof  the  following:   "sball 
Isbed    by    Imprisonment   for    not    lei 
twenty  years  or  for  more  than  life." 

Page  12,  strike  out  line   12  and 
follows  down  through  page  17,  line 

And  renumber  the  following  sect!  as  ac- 
cordingly. 

Page  20.  strike  out  line  20  and  aU  t  at  fol 
lows  down  through  page  21,  line  2 
matter  following  line  2. 

And  redesignate  the  following  sul  lection 
accordingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlema 
Illinois  (Mr.  Metcalfe)  is  recogn  sed  in 
support  of  his  sunendments. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,      

the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chal 
count. 

Sixty-seven  Members  ai'e  prese 
a  quorum.  The  call  will  be  taken  b 
tronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electroif  c  de 
vice,  and  the  following  Members 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  83) 
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Blatnik 

Boiling 

Brasco 

Breckinridge 

Carey.  NY. 

Carney.  Ohio 

Cedertoerg 

Clark 

Collier 

Conyers 

Davis.  Ga. 

Dennis 

Dlt;(;s 

Dlngell 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Gettys 

Gray 

Hanna 


Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Horton 
Long,  Md. 
McEwen 
Martin.  Nebr. 
Mathlas.  Calif. 
Mlnshall.  Ohio 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Nichols 
Patman 
Pepper 
Pike 
Podell 
Rallsback 
Reld 

Roblson.  NY. 
Rooney,  N.Y. 


Y. 

rlz. 


Rosentfa  1 
Satterflt  d 
Smith,  I 
Steed 
Stelger, 
S'uckey 
Thompa  a,  N.J. 
Wilson 

Cbarl«|H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charlel  Tex. 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Young.  /|aska 
Young, 
Zion 


from 


will 

\.  not 
elec- 


faUed 


Accordingly  the  Committee 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the] 
Mr.  Annunzio,  Chairman  of  the; 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  th< 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
mittee  having  had  under  consid^^tion 
the  bUl  H.R.  3858,  and  finding  Itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  direct  d  the 
Members  to  record  their  preser  ;e  by 
electronic  device,  whereupon  380  vlem- 
bers  recorded  their  presence,  a  qi  )rum, 
and  he  submitted  herewith  the  na  les  of 
the  absentees  to  be  spread  up<  i  the 
Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sltt  ig. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  p<  nt  of 
no  quorum  wsis  made  the  Cha»  had 
recognized  the  gentleman  from^Iinols 


(Mr.  Metcalfe)  for  5  minutes  In  support 
of  his  amendments. 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  four  amendments — basically,  I  am 
making  one  amendment  to  the  commit- 
tee print  and  the  three  additional 
amendments  are  conforming  amend- 
ments. 

The  amendments.  Mr.  Chairman, 
eliminate  the  death  penalty  provisions  of 
the  bill  and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof,  a 
sentence  of  from  20  years  to  life.  This  is 
identical  to  the  Senate  bill,  S.  39,  which 
passed  the  Senate  on  February  21,  1973. 
The  death  penalty  provision  contained 
in  H.R.  3858  will  have  one  of  two  pur- 
poses: It  is  either  a  deterrent  or  a  pun- 
ishment. 

The  death  penalty  as  a  valid  deterrent 
is  open  to  question.  There  is  no  proof 
that  there  is  a  direct  cause  effect  rela- 
tionship between  the  imposition  of  the 
death  penalty  and  a  decrease  in  the  type 
of  crime  for  which  the  death  penalty  is 
imposed. 

To  elaborate  further  on  this  point,  as 
regards  aircraft  piracy:  Dr.  Hubbard,  a 
psychiatrist  from  Dallas  in  testimony 
before  our  subcommittee  stated  that  his 
studies  showed  that  other  factors  were 
involved  in  the  hijackers'  decision  to  hi- 
jack a  plane,  a  decision  which,  in  all 
probability,  would  not  have  been  altered 
by  the  threat  of  the  death  penalty. 

Further,  it  is  my  opinion  that  If  the 
death  penalty  were  adopted  a  hijacker 
would  have  no  incentive  to  surrender  to 
the  authorities  without  injuring  or  kill- 
ing additional  innocent  passengers  if  he 
was  going  to  face  the  possibihty  of  the 
death  penalty. 

As  to  the  recent  tragedy  In  Baltimore, 
Special  FBI  Agent  Farrow,  is  quoted  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  Saturday,  Feb- 
i-uary  23,  as  saying  that: 

This  was  an  act  by  one  person,  a  man  who 
must  have  had  a  tremendous  weight  on  his 
mind.  If  he  was  not  mentally  disturbed. 

If  the  death  penalty  is  not  a  deterrent, 
and  I  submit  that  it  is  not,  then  It  is  pun- 
ishment. However,  I  do  not  think  that 
this  body  at  this  time  in  history,  wants 
to  put  another  human  being  to  death 
only  as  a  punishment.  I  shall  pursue  this 
point  no  further. 

Historically,  those  who  have  been  put 
to  death  have  been  the  poor  and  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups  who  were  not  in 
a  position  to  retain  adequate  counsel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  find  no  logical 
reason  for  the  retention  of  this  section 
of  the  bill.  It  should  be  stricken  and  that 
the  provision  of  the  Senate  be  adopted. 
I  urge  the  Members  to  adopt  these 
amendments  taht  20  year  to  life  be 
placed  In  lieu  of  the  stricken  sections. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  METCALFE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing this  amendment,  and  I  most  certainly 
urge  the  Members'  support.  I  think  It 
is  regrettable  that  we  would  have  a  pro- 
vision like  this  in  our  bill  when  the  Sen- 
ate would  have  a  more  enlightened  pro- 
vision. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  encourage  an  "aye" 
vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  METCALFE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

If  the  gentleman's  contention  is  cor- 
rect that  the  death  penalty  would  be  a 
deterrent  to  the  hijacker's  surrender  to 
the  authorities,  is  it  also  true  that  the 
death  penalty  would  be  a  deterrent  to 
hijacking  in  the  first  place? 

Mr.  METCALFE.  No,  I  do  not  think 
it  follows  logically,  because,  first,  we  have 
to  understand  what  type  of  people  have 
been  hijacking  these  planes.  Prom  the 
testimony  before  our  subcommittee  we 
have  found  them  to  be  abnormal  people, 
to  be  modest  in  my  appraisal  of  them! 
Many  of  these  people  want  to  die  at  the 
hands  of  someone  else  and  to  die  a  heroic 
death. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Whatever  type  of  per- 
son they  are,  based  upon  the  gentleman's 
argument,  if  they  are  the  type  of  person 
who  might  be  deterred  from  surrender- 
ing, if  they  knew  they  were  going  to  face 
death,  they  might  also  be  deterred  from 
hijacking  the  plane  In  the  first  place. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
and  I  rise  In  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  matter  now  before 
us  has  to  do  with  the  infliction  of  the 
death  penalty  for  air  piracy  or  hijacking 
under  certain  circumstances  as  set  forth 
under  the  rather  complicated  provisions 
of  this  particular  legislation.  The  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois, as  I  understand  It,  would  strike  out 
the  death  sentence  provision  and  provide 
for  20  years  to  life.  I  support  that 
amendment. 

I  should  like  to  preface  my  remarks  by 
simply  reading  briefly  from  Mr.  Justice 
Stewart's  opinion  in  the  case  of  Furman 
against  Georgia,  which  Is  the  case  In 
which  the  Court  held  the  hifllctlon  of  the 
death  penalty  unconstitutional  under 
certain  circumstances,  which  circum- 
stances there  is  an  attempt  to  meet  in  the 
provisions  of  the  current  bill. 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart  said : 

The  penalty  of  death  differs  from  all  other 
forms  of  criminal  punishment  not  in  degree 
but  In  kind.  It  Is  unique  In  Its  Irrevocability. 
It  is  unique  in  Its  rejection  of  rehabilitation 
as  a  basic  purpose  of  criminal  Justice.  And  It 
Is  unique  finally  In  Its  absolute  renunciation 
of  all  that  Is  embodied  In  our  concept  of 
hiunanlty. 

Although  I  am  not  personally  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  constitutional  views  of  the 
Court  In  that  particular  opinion,  I  am 
personally  a  subscriber  to  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  in  that 
passage. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  not  agree  that  In 
the  same  opinion  of  the  same  Judge  be 
did   confirm   that   there   were   clrcum- 
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stances  under  which  society  had  the 
right  to  impose  the  death  penalty? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man  that  what  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  ac- 
tually said  was  that  a  ooaple  of  his  col- 
leagues had  said  It  was  always  unconsti- 
tutional and  that  he  did  not  think  he 
needed  to  face  that  question  In  this  case 
and  therefore  \ras  not  deciding  it  because 
he  thought  Mi&l  it  was  imcoustituUooal 
under  the  statutes  and  the  facts  of  the 
situation  then  under  consideration.  He 
would  save  Uie  broader  question  for 
sometime  wlien  he  had  to  decide  that. 

Now  the  question  is  why  do  we  ever 
want  to  Impose  the  death  penaltj'?  That 
is  the  first  broad  question,  because  I 
thtnk  all  of  us  would  agree  with  the 
things  that  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  sa5's 
about  it.  It  is  Irrevocable.  It  Is  done  when 
we  do  It.  It  does  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  rehabilitation,  and  it  is  not  a  very 
humane  thing  in  and  of  itself.  So  why 
do  we  do  It? 

Tlie  main  argument  is  deterrence.  The 
trouble  with  that  argument  is  that  it  is 
not  so.  I  have  done  some  reading  and 
study  on  this  thing,  and  the  figrures  just 
do  not  support  anything  one  way  or  the 
other.  We  have  a  State  on  one  side  of  the 
line  that  has  the  death  penalty  and  an- 
other State  on  the  other  side  of  the  line 
that  does  not  have  the  death  penalty',  and 
we  cannot  prove  from  the  figures  in  any 
case  whether  the  death  penalty  acts  as 
a  deterrence  or  does  not.  It  seems  to  de- 
pend on  other  factoi-s,  such  as  the  types 
of  cities,  whether  the  area  is  urban  or 
rural,  and  on  other  things.  The  death 
penalty  Itself  does  not  cut  any  ice  one 
way  or  the  otlier. 

If  we  really  think  the  death  penalty 
deters  anybody,  we  ought  to  have  public 
executions  such  as  we  used  to  have.  May- 
be some  Members  agree,  and  that  is 
logical,  if  we  are  deterring  anybody.  We 
used  to  do  it  in  the  courthouse  square  in 
my  hometown,  and  probably  in  the 
hometown  of  some  of  the  other  Members, 
but  the  last  time  was  in  1892,  I  think,  in 
my  hometown,  and  I  will  bet  it  was  long- 
er ago  in  the  home  towns  of  others,  and 
the  reason  is  we  are  ashamed  to  act  that 
way  any  more.  We  know  it  debases 
society  when  we  do  it,  and  we  will  not  do 
it  publicly  for  deteiTence.  We  do  it  back 
in  the  closet  somewhere  where  nobody 
can  see  it  and  we  hope  everjrbody  win 
forget  about  it.  So  the  deterrence  thing 
is  out. 

It  has  usually  been  inflicted  on  the 
poor  and  the  helpless,  not  because  the 
law  wanted  it  that  way.  No.  It  is  because 
the  poor  cannot  get  good  enough  lawyers, 
ordinarily,  to  beat  the  deatli  penalty,  and 
tliat  is  why  the  iucidence  falls  there. 
That  is  another  thing  wrong  with  the 
deterrence  argument. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  DFjnns 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DENNIS.  That  is  why  we  do  not  get 
any  deterrence,  because  we  do  not  get  a 
death  penalty  once  in  100  times,  so  it 
does  not  work  that  way,  either. 

Now  let  us  look  at  this  particular  law. 
We  had  this  declslMi  In  Purman  against 
Georgia  a  couple  of  years  ago  In  which 


the  court  held  that  the  death  penalty 
under  the  circumstances  in  that  case  was 
uioconstitutional.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  tell 
exactly  what  the  court  meant  because 
a  couple  of  the  judges  said  it  always 
would  be  unconstitutional  and  the  others 
said  well,  no.  they  would  not  necessarily 
say  that,  and  they  did  not  have  to  decide 
that. 

It  was  unconstitutional  in  this  cose,  be- 
cause there  were  no  standards  given  to 
tlie  jurj',  in  efTect.  to  say  when  it  should 
be  imposed  and  when  it  should  not;  so  in 
this  legislation  here  they  try  to  set  stand- 
ards and  they  list  five  of  what  they  call 
mitigating  standards  ond  seven  things 
v.hich  they  call  aggravating  standards, 
which  are  by  no  means  exclusive.  Bather 
way  one  could  think  of  plenty  of  other 
things  which  might  be  aggravating  or 
mitigating  factors,  and  they  say  if  none 
of  the  mitigating  standards  are  present 
and  if  any  one  of  the  aggravating  stand- 
ards are  present,  then  the  death  penalty 
is  mandatory;  no  discretion.  They  tliink 
that  gets  around  the  constitutional  point 
in  the  Furman  case. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  any  one  of  these 
mitigating  standards  are  present,  then 
the  death  penalty  cannot  be  imposed. 
Now.  obviously,  that  is  a  very  compU- 
cated  proposition.  If  one  is  18  years  old, 
that  is  a  mitigating  standard,  for  in- 
stance. If  he  is  18  years  and  3  hours,  it 
does  not  do  him  any  good;  he  is  out  as  far 
as  mitigation  is  concerned.  If  he  is  in  a 
hijacking  and  somebody  else  kills  a  fel- 
low and  he  helps  him  commander  the 
plane,  he  is  just  as  guilty  under  the  law. 
It  does  not  leave  the  judge  any  discre- 
tion if  the  circumstances  are  such  that 
no  stautorj-  mitigating  factor  is  present 
and  one  aggravating  factor  is. 

If  there  are  to  be  any  statutory  stand- 
ards at  all,  at  least  they  ought  to  guide 
the  court's  discretion,  not  tell  him  that 
vmder  certain  legislatively  prescribed 
s^andavds  he  has  got  to  impose  the  death 
penalty. 

This  legislation,  which  is  Justice  De- 
partment legislation  in  an  effort  to  get 
around  the  Purman  decision,  is  pending 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in 
general  bills  dealing  with  revision  of  the 
whole  criminal  code.  This  subject  needs 
hearings  and  it  needs  testimony  and  it 
needs  careful  consideration  to  see 
whether,  in  fact,  the  Furman  case  has 
not  been  met.  whether  tliis  complicated 
scheme  makes  any  sense.  It  has  not  yet 
had  any  hearings  and  it  should  not  be 
brought  out  here  as  a  part  of  a  bill  on  a 
single  crime,  which  is  a  bill  we  would  all 
like  to  support,  if  it  was  not  marred  by 
this  particular  section. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Dlinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Ulinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
I  hesitate  to  interrupt  the  very  excellent 
argument  he  is  making.  I  do  want  to 
associate  mj-self  with  him. 

I  agree  \<ith  the  substantive  arguments 
he  has  raised  against  the  effectiveness  of 
the  death  penalty  as  a  deterrent.  I  say 
that  with  some  experience  as  a  former 
prosecutor  myself. 

I  also  fundamentally  agree  that  with 
no  less  tlian  three  bills  pending  on  this 
very  important  question  noTv  before  the 


House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the 
Subconimittee  on  Criminal  Justice,  we 
should  not  under  the  guise  of  «iactincr 
a  general  statute  dealing,  admittedly, 
with  a  very  important  subject,  that  of 
aircraft  piracy,  we  should  not  plunge 
ourselves  into  the  legal  Uilcket  of 
whether  or  not  the  defitati<m  of  the 
standards  and  the  procedures  set  fortli 
in  this  bill  do  meet  the  objections  in  the 
Purman  against  Georgia  case.  That  was 
a  5-to-4  decision.  If  I  am  not  incwrect. 
there  were  at  least  seven  concurring 
opinions  in  this  case. 

Tliis  is  an  enormousl,v  complicated  is- 
sue, one  that  is  fundamentally  important 
as  far  as  human  rights  are  concerned. 

I  hope  that  this  House  will  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  D- 
linois  (Mr.  Metcalfe)  and  not  permit 
the  error  of  going  in  and  accepting  tliti 
penalty  under  the  ciiicumstances  that  it 
was  adopted. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tlemai\  is  absolutely  correct.  We  are 
going  to  have  hearings  on  this  matter. 
We  need  hearings  on  this  matter. 

I  am  a  foi-mer  prosecuting  attorney, 
too.  I  think  I  know  something  about  this 
subject  myself.  This  is  not  the  place  or 
the  time  to  bring  this  matter  up. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlcman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  listening  to  the 
remarks  of  the  gentlemen  from  Indiana. 
Illinois,  and  Texas  concerning  the  mat- 
ter of  the  placing  of  this  very  Important 
provision  in  this  act.  may  I  first  in  good 
humor  toward  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana kid  him  just  a  little  bit?  I  never 
knew  lawyers  to  do  anything  but  profit 
by  complicated  language. 

Yes.  this  language  is  complicated  be- 
cause the  coiut  decision  was  compUcated. 
but  si.x  of  tlie  Members  of  the  Supreme 
Court — not  four — six  of  the  Members  of 
tlie  Supreme  Court  did  say  that  there 
were  certain  heinous  crimes  under  which 
society  had  the  right  to  exact  the  death 
penalty.  If  this  does  not  qualify,  the 
crime  of  murder  in  the  act  of  an  aircraft 
hijacking,  then  there  is  no  such  thing 
and  those  six  Justices  are  wrong.  I  wotild 
like  to  quote  from  the  same  Justice  Stew- 
art conceiTiing  society  and  its  right  to 
keep  order.  He  says,  and  I  quote : 

When  people  begin  to  b^eve  th»t  orga- 
nized society  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  im- 
pose upon  criminal  offenders  the  punishment 
they  deserve,  then  tliere  are  sown  the  seeds 
of  anarchy,  of  self-help,  vigilante  Justice  and 
lynch  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  speaking  of 
the  type  of  crime  that  has  m  the  past 
produced  the  injustices  and  unjust  use 
of  the  death  penalty  so  much  against  the 
poor  and  tlie  minorities,  because  if  tlie 
Members  will  examine  the  offendei's  in 
the  many  scores  of  hijackings,  this  is  not 
the  type  of  criminal  that  is  involved. 

As  far  as  deterrence  is  concerned,  this 
section  is  carefully'  couched  by  those  of  us 
who  have  studied  this  issue  very,  very 
thoroughly':  in  hour  after  hour  of  discus- 
sion wiUi  Dr.  Hubbard  and  others:  that 
if  this  were  an  absolutely  blind,  manda- 
tory, no  strings  attached,  death  penalty, 
yes,  the  ability  to  bargain  and  bring  that 
airplane  to  the  ground  would  be  de- 
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stroyed.  Such  Is  not  the  case  in  the 
mlttee  position. 

As  I  said  earlier  In  general  debat 
we  did  give  this  subject  about  25  m 
in  general  debate,  that  we  will  ha' 
I  holce  of  the  position  that  has  been 
fully  couched  in  the  language  by  thQjJus- 
tice  Department,  with  the  concurience 
of  the  subcommittee,  to  be  constitutu>naI. 
The  Members  can  vote  for  this  aniend 
ment,  which  I  am  urging  them  to|vote 
against,  or  they  can  vote  for  a  Qiuch 
stronger  amendment  later  on  wh: 
shall  oppose  because  I  do  not  thin 
constitutional 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  w 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chair 
nm  happy   to  yield  to  the  gentl 
from  Iowa 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  g( 
man  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Metcalf) 
introduced  this  amendment,  said 
feet  In  his  remarks  that  only  poo 
oppressed  people  commit  hijackin; 
aircraft.  I  wonder  how  much  richer 
are  the  widow  and  the  children  o: 
copilot  of  the  plane  who  was  killi 
the  recent  attempted  hijacking  at 
timore. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairm; 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  lo 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  I  want< 
make  here  is  that  one  of  the  reasons  for 
testing  the  constitutionality  with  ithis 
particular  vehicle  is  because  we  have 
the  type  of  crime,  if  the  Members 
study  the  records  clearly,  that  thi 
fenders  in  this  crime  have  not  bee: 
poor  and  oppressed,  generally  speaki: 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  ChaU-man,  | 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I 
reluctantly,  because  I  respect  and  ai 
the  gentleman  who  offered  the  ami 
ment.  I  think  that  he  is  a  valuable 
ber  of  this  b»dy,  a  distinguished  Me 
and  he  Is  doing  a  great  job. 

In  times  and  years  gone  by,  he  ca: 
the  colors  of  this  Nation  abroad  hlgh{ 
in  glory,  and  we  respect  him  for 
Tomorrow,  I  understand,  he  Is  t 
recognized  and  given  an  award  hi  Kew 
York  for  what  he  has  done  for  America. 
Now,  when  we  had  the  general  dejbate 
on  the  bill,  the  gentleman  from  Tengies 
see  (Mr.  Kuyxendall)  yielded  to  thej|dls 
tlngulshed  gentleman,  and  I  believe  |hey 
had  20  minutes  debate  on  this  iss 
that  time.  I  think  it  has  been  del 
enough.  I  hope  we  can  get  a  vote  oi 
issue.  Really,  in  fact,  it  is  an  issue 
has  been  debated  down  through  the 
tory  of  man,  since  the  beginning  of 
torical  time,  as  to  whether  it  is 
or  whether  It  is  wrong  or  whether 
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a  deterrent  or  not.  So  we  are  just  cajry- 
ing  on  a  debate  that  mankind  ijihas 
engaged  in  eternally. 

There  are  to  be  amendments  ot 
in  a  few  moments  which  will  strike 
even  the  mitigating  circumstances 
we  have   in   the   bill   now.   and   t| 
amendments  would  make  the  death 
alty  more  mandatory.  ij 

We  have  tried  to  be  reasonable  pnd 
take  an  inbetween  approach  in  ordv  to 
provide  eveiy  safeguard  that  thlsj 
not  be  done  and  that  everybody  invd 
will  have  protection.  •  ] 

Mr,  BINGHAM.  Mr,  Chairman,  g\vill 
(he  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BITGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  for  yielding. 

I  would  hke  to  make  the  followmg 
inciuiry : 

Under  the  proposed  bill,  as  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  it,  would  the 
death  penalty  be  limited  to  those  cases 
where  death  occurs  as  a  result  of  a 
hijacking? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  There  is  no  question 
abo'it  that? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  in  the  law. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
reason  I  have  asked  the  question  is  that 
we  have  listed  several  cases  where  the 
death  penalty  is  mandatory.  The  gen- 
tleman has  Usted  certain  cases  where  the 
death  penalty  is  mandatory,  and  those 
instances  clearly  are  listed  where  death 
has  occurred  as  a  result  of  a  hijacking. 

But  can  the  gentleman  explain  to  me 
just  what  the  relationship  is? 

The  gentleman  has  said  that  under  the 
proposal  the  death  penalty  can  be  im- 
posed only  if  death  has  occurred  as  a 
result  of  the  hijacking. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  gentleman  is 
coirect. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
that  not  meet  at  least  part  of  the  argu- 
ment presented  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  that  there  is  no  incentive  for  the 
hijacker,  once  he  has  committed  the  hi- 
jacking, not  to  proceed  to  blow  up  the 
plane  or  do  whatever  he  Intends  to  do? 

If  the  death  penalty  is  not  imposed,  if 
the  hijacking  does  not  result  in  death,  it 
seems  to  me  there  is  still  an  incentive. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No,  because  we  have 
other  mitigating  circumstances. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  misunderstood  my 
question. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  was  arguing  that  there  was 
no  incentive  under  the  committee's  bill 
for  a  hijacker,  let  us  say,  to  give  up. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  That  would  be  true, 
because  he  has  already  committed  the 
hijacking.  But  If  the  death  penalty  is 
imposed  only  if  the  hijacking  has  re- 
sulted in  death,  then  it  seems  to  me  there 
is  an  incentive  in  that  instance. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Of  coxirse,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  there  is  a  death  which  oc- 
curred and  he  did  not  cause  it  directly 
but  is  only  a  part  of  it,  then  the  death 
loenalty  may  not  be  imposed  upon  him. 

We  have  several  other  deterrents  in 
the  bill.  That  would  be  one  deterrent  In 
my  opinion. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  before  us 
here  is  a  very  difficiilt  constitutional 
question.  Of  course,  it  Involves  the  case 
of  Furman  against  Georgia,  and  It  pur- 
ports to  answer  that  question  by  satis- 
fying the  decisions  of  a  majority  of  the 
judges  in  that  case. 

Let  me  point  out  first  that  Fuiman 
against  Georgia,  including  the  brief  per 
cuiiam  decision  that  appears  at  the  com- 
mencement of  It,  Is  sxioh  a  short  case 


that  it  can  be  read  almost  faster  than 
it  can  be  explained: 

It  says  as  follows: 

The  question  was.  does  the  imposition  aiid 
cftirylng  out  of  the  death  penalty  in  these 
cases  constitute  crxiel  and  unusual  punlsK- 
iiieut  In  violation  of  the  8tb  and  I4iii 
amendments? 

The  court  holds  that  the  Imposition  or  tlie 
death  penalty  In  these  cases  constitutes  cruel 
tind  unusual  punishment,  In  violation  of  the 
8th  and  14th  amendments. 

That  is  virtually  the  whole  of  the  per 
curiam  decision.  In  other  words,  the 
case  simply  says  tliat  the  death  penalty  is, 
under  the  facts  of  these  cases,  cruel 
and  unusual  puiiishment. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Certainly.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  think  the  gentleman 
should  point  out  that  there  were  sep- 
arate concuiTlng  and  dissenting  opin- 
ions delivered  all  over  the  lot  in  that 
case  you  are  referring  to. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  Is  precisely 
what  I  was  commencing  to  do,  and  I  will 
go  forwai-d  with  that,  if  the  gentleman 
will  peiTOit  me  to. 

The  first  opinion  was  that  of  Justice 
Douglas  in  which  he  pointed  out  that 
the  application  had  been  so  wanton,  with 
respect  to  the  imposition  of  the  death 
penalty,  that  it  feU  unfah-ly  and  dis- 
cilminatorily  as  between  persons.  He 
pointed  out,  in  fact,  that  there  had  been 
discrimination  against  the  poor  and  the 
minorities. 

On  page  247  of  that  decision  he  refer- 
red to  a  previous  case  of  the  Supreme 
Com-t,  the  case  of  McGantha  against  Cal- 
ifornia, in  which  it  was  said  in  the  light 
of  the  history,  experience,  and  the  pres- 
ent limitations  of  human  knowledge  we 
find  it  quite  impossible  to  say  that  com- 
mitting the  untrammeled  discretion  of 
the  jui-y  the  power  to  pronounce  life  or 
death  in  capital  cases  Is  "offensive  to 
ansrthing  In  the  Constitution." 

Justice  Douglas  then  said: 
The  Court  refused  to  find  constitutional 
dimensions  in  the  argument  that  those  who 
exercise  their  discretion  to  send  a  person  to 
death  should  be  given  standards  by  which 
that  discretion  should  be  exercised. 

The  Court  then  quoted  from  the  tes- 
timony of  Ernest  van  den  Haag  before 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
during  the  92d  Congress  as  follows: 

Any  penalty,  a  fine,  imprisonment  or  the 
death  penalty  could  be  unfalr!y  or  unjustly 
applied.  The  vice  in  this  case  is  not  In  the 
penalty  but  In  the  process  by  which  It  is 
inflicted.  It  Is  unfair  to  InSict  unequel  pen- 
alties on  equally  guilty  parties,  or  on  any 
Innocent  parties,  regardless  o/  what  the 
penalty  is. 

The  Com-t  then  remarked: 

We  are  now  Imprisoned  In  the  McGautha 
holding.  Indeed,  the  seeds  of  the  present 
cases  are  in  McGautha.  Juries  (or  judges,  as 
the  case  may  be)  have  practically  untram- 
meled discretion  to  1st  an  accused  live  or 
insist  that  he  die. 

Thus,  It  Is  the  "mitrammeled  discre- 
tion" of  the  judge  or  jury  that  Is  con- 
demned. 

It  is  true  that  Justice  Douglas  ex- 
pressly stated  that  the  question  of 
whether   a   mandatory   death  penalty 
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trould  be  constitutional  if  Indiscrimi- 
nately applied  Is  a  question  he  did  not 
reach,  but  tlie  Georgia  statutes  were 
stricken  down  because  practically  un- 
trammeled dlscretlcm  was  granted  to  the 
trier  of  fact  In  determining  whether, 
under  widely  varying  circumstances,  the 
death  penalty  should  be  applied  and  It 
was  also  shown  that,  in  the  actual  appli- 
cation of  the  deatli  penalty,  mhioritles 
and  the  poor  had  been  discriminated 
against. 

Justice  Brennan  likewise  said  that  the 
death  penalty  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  Georgia  and  Texas  cases  before 
the  Court  constituted  cniel  and  unusual 
punishment. 

On  page  268.  Jastice  Brennan  said  that 
this  Cotxrt  finally  adopted  the  framers* 
view  of  the  clause  as  a  constitutional 
check  to  Insiue  tliat  "when  we  come  to 
punishments,  no  latitude  ought  to  have 
been  left  or  dependence  put  on  the  virtue 
of  representatives." 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Will  the  gentleman 
j-ield  briefly? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  hke  to  say  to 
the  House  that  the  chairman  made  n 
mistake  a  while  ago  In  saying  that  thi.s 
was  the  original  act.  It  was  put  m  in  1961. 
but  I  know  of  no  one  being  executed  or 
killed  because  of  tliis  act  since  It  has 
been  in  effect,  and  we  have  had  a  lot  of 
hijackings  smce  then. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  As  I  pomted  out.  the 
first  concurring  opinion  supiwrting  the 
per  curiam  decision  takes  the  position 
that  there  is  too  much  leeway  and  there 
is  too  much  opportunity  on  the  part  of 
judge  or  the  jury  to  apply  the  death 
penalty  discriminatorilj'.  The  majority  do 
not  say.  of  course,  that  the  death  penalty 
would  not  be  cruel  and  unusual  in  all 
cases.  They  do  what  careful  Judges 
usually  do:  refrain  from  deciding  any- 
more than  they  have  to  decide  In  this 
particular  case.  Of  course,  that  does  not 
mean  that  tite  coiurt  would  not  deter- 
mine. In  every  case,  that  the  death  penal- 
ty is  crvui  and  uiiusual,  but  the  concur- 
ring judges  state  that  the  death  penalty 
does  afford  too  wide  a  leeway  for  dis- 
ciimlnation  as  ?ppUed  in  Texas  and 
Geoi^ia. 

Now  let  us  e.xamine  this  statute  to  see 
if  it  answers  these  questions.  Let  us  look 
first  at  those  who  ai-e  reheved  from  the 
death  penalty. 

One  ameliorating  circumstance  mili- 
tating against  the  death  penalty  is  that 
a  person's  appreciation  of  wrongfulness 
is  "significantly  impaired" 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tune  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Eckhaedt 
was  allow  ed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Now.  what  is  "signif- 
icant"? Does  that  not  assume  wide  lee- 
way to  determination?  One  not  repre- 
sented by  a  competent  attorney  may  not 
be  able  to  show  his  understanding  of  the 
events  was  too  dim  to  appropriately 
apply  the  death  penalty  to  him.  Another 
with  a  move  skiUful  attorney,  or  more 
money  to  move  diligently  and  extensively 
pursue  his  defense,  might  thereby  be  able 


to  show  this.  So  imder  the  language  of 
tills  bill  we  are  right  back  where  we  were 
In  Fiuinan  against  Georgia. 

The  mitigating  circtunstaiice  listed  as 
"(C)"  refers  to  "unusual  and  substantial 
dure-ss".  Does  that  not  leave  the  same 
broad  leeway  in  determining  in  favor  of 
the  death  penalty  in  one  case,  and 
against  It  in  another? 

Another  section  "(D) "  on  page  16  pro- 
vides that  where  a  person  was  not  a 
prhicipal  atid  his  action  was  "relatively 
minor"  that  he  shall  be  in  the  classifica- 
tion to  which  the  death  penalty  shall 
not  be  appUed.  How  does  «Mie  measiu^ 
how  "relatively  minor"  the  hijackers  of- 
fejise  must  be  in  order  to  avoid  the  ap- 
plication of  the  death  penalty?  I  simply 
submit  that  the  lansuage  of  this  statute 
in  no  wise  narrows  the  standards  to  the 
point  which  was  described  in  the  deci- 
sions of  both  Justice  White  and  Justice 
Stewart. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  not 
the  gentleman  to  the  well  feel  that  this 
business  about  l>eing  relatively  minor 
would  necessarily  excuse  a  man.  as  the 
Chaiiman  indicated,  simply  because 
someone  else  pulled  tlie  trigger? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  No.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  may  not  have  been  tlie  one  who 
pulled  tlie  trigger,  and.  indeed,  the  death 
may  not  even  have  occurred  as  a  result 
of  the  pulling  of  a  trigger  at  all;  it  might 
have  resulted  because  of  a  heart  attack, 
or  wliat-have-you.  Tlie  point  is  we  can- 
not anticipate  all  of  the  mitigating  cir- 
cum.stances. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, v.ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Surely  I  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Cliair- 
man, if  I  might  suggest,  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  has  made  as  good  a  presenta- 
tion for  the  amendment  as  I  have. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  have.  I  understand 
that  if  the  gentleman  would  go  all  the 
way.  If  he  says  the  death  penalty  is  ab- 
solutely mandatory  except  in  those  cases 
where  the  person  is  18  years  of  age  or 
yoimger,  perhaps  the  gentleman  meets 
the  constitutional  standard.  But  as  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  DEtmis) 
has  pointed  out,  do  we  want  to  take  from 
the  Court  the  power  to  make  the  decision 
as  to  whether  one  approaching  his  18th 
birthday  or  one  past  his  18th  birthday- 
shall  merely,  for  that  reason,  be  re- 
moved from  possible  application  or  be 
subjected  to  mandatory  application  of 
the  death  penalty?  I  think  not. 

The  point  is  simply  this:  One  cannot 
anticipate  every  probability  or  possibility 
of  the  conditions  imder  which  an  offense 
occurs.  When  we  attempt  to  do  tliat  we 
wiite  bad  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  reqiusite  ntimber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss 
the  Supreme  Coui  t  decision  I  think  that 


the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eck- 
HARDT)  and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Bftr.  Dkhhis)  and  all  of  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  could  spend  all  day  dis- 
cussing tlie  decision  of  Furman  against 
Georgia,  and  v.e  would  still  not  know 
what  it  means.  There  is  only  one  thing 
clear  fiom  the  case  of  Furman  against 
Georgia.  The  Court  was  neatly  divided 
Marshall  and  Brennan  did  make  their 
views  clear.  They  were  opposed  to  the 
imposition  of  the  death  penalty  under 
the  eighth  amendment  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  a  cruel  and  unusual  punisli- 
ment.  Burger,  Rehnquist,  Powell,  and 
Blackmim  were  in  the  minority.  Douglas. 
Stewart,  and  Wliite  were  writing  deci- 
sions all  over  the  place,  and  on  this  iiar- 
ticular  case  they  were  with  Marshall  and 
Brennan,  but  for  different  reasons. 

We  could  dismiss  the  Supreme  Court 
case  all  day  long  and  we  would  still  not 
know  what  the  Court  meant  as  a  collec- 
tive body. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  do  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia, 
the  Cliairman  of  the  full  committee  (Mr. 
Staggets*  and  his  committee,  for  the  job 
that  they  have  done  in  approaching  this 
very  difiictilt  problem. 

We  could  argtie  all  day  long,  and  they 
have  been  arguing  throughout  the  pages 
of  history  as  to  whether  the  death  pen- 
alty is  a  deterrent  or  not.  Personally, 
commonsense  tells  me  that  some  place. 
some\vhei-e.  there  is  a  potential  criminal 
who  will  commit  murder  that  will  be  de- 
terred if  there  is  a  possibility  of  his  life 
being  taken  in  return. 

This  is  tlie  deterrence  the  committee 
has  accomplished  in  this  legislation. 
The.v  have  made  it  possible  that  the 
death  penalty  be  imjxjsed  by  the  jiUT- 

I  want  to  discuss  with  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Dlinois,  the  refer- 
ence that  he  made  to  Dr.  Hubbard,  a 
member  of  the  FAA  studj'  team,  in  liis 
discussion.  I  appreciate  the  position  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

There  are  some  who  are  oppa'sed  to 
the  imposition  ot  the  death  penalty  on 
ethical  grounds,  but  the  study  team 
which  the  gentleman  referred  to  aU^o 
appeared  before  my  committee. 

Ttiis  Is  Dr.  Harris'  testimony  specifi- 
cally m  regard  to  the  problem  we  are  dia- 
cussing  now.  Let  me  read  my  question 
and  the  answers  of  Dr.  Hairi*?: 

The  Cn.«RMAN.  Dr.  H.irrts,  you  state  onx 
page  7  that  your  group  questioned  the  wis- 
dom or  a  mandatory  death  peiialty.  and  per- 
sonally I  think  I  would  agree  with  your  con- 
clusion questioning  tlie  wisdom  of  a  manda- 
tcM-y  death  penalty.  I  tliink  we  have  to  con- 
sider this  conclusion  in  light  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question. 
Would  you  at  the  same  time  question  the 
wisdom  of  prohibiting  a  discretionary  deatti 
penaltr? 

Dr.  H.uiRts.  Ill  general,  or  as  related  to  tl\i3 
specific  problem? 

The  Chairman.  I  will  restrict  It  to  the  spe- 
cific problem  of  efcyjacking.  Do  you  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  prohibiting  a  discretion- 
ary death  penalty? 

Dr.  Hakris.  I  would  say  ofTband,  yes.  I 
would  question  the  wisdom  of  prolubitltig 
the  death  penalty. 

Prohibition  is  what  the  gentleman 
from  lUmoi-s  seeks  to  do  by  his  amend- 
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ment.  He  is  prohibiting  the  discretionary 
death  penalty. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  (Vest 
Virginia  again.  I  think  he  has  cond  jived 
.T,  very  wise  approach  to  this  very  i  diffi- 
cult problem. 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Chaii'man  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentl  man 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  METCALFE.  I  thank  the  g(  itle- 
man  veiy  much  for  yielding.  I  s  nply 
would  like  to  ask  him  one  questi<  n  in 
light  of  the  general  discussion  anc  also 
debate  on  my  amendment.  The  qu«  ition 
is  whether  or  not  the  gentleman  ul  his 
good  wisdom  and  judgment  thinksjthat 
we  at  tills  point  in  time  ought  to  r<  ;olve 
the  total  question  of  the  death  pei  olty, 
when  that  matter  is  presently  befoi  i  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  t  hich 
there  have  been  factors  and  testi  lony 
indicating  that  in  the  application  c  the 
death  penalty  where  skyjacking  is  con- 
cerned, it  fits  into  an  entirely  difl  rent 
category,  because  there  you  ha  e  a 
chance  to  argue. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Unequivocally  I  i  ould 
say  yes,  we  should  resolve  it,  becaiu  !  the 
gentleman  is  aiming  his  amendme  it  at 
a  mandatory  death  penalty.  The  C  tair- 
man  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  om- 
merce  Committee  has  brought  I  jfore 
this  body  the  discretionary  death  len- 
alty.  I  do  not  think  that  the  argu  nent 
of  the  gentleman  is  applicable. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  tli«  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eckhardi  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mi*.  Ichor  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  add!  onal 
minute.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairmar  will 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  tlie  g(  atle- 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  g(  atle- 
man  for  yielding. 

Perhaps  the  gentleman  and  I  ai  !  not 
using  language  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
If  I  understand  his  statement  to  b  cor- 
rect, does  he  not  understand — as  un- 
derstand— that  under  the  framew<  rk  of 
this  act,  imless  the  mitigating  fi  ctors 
set  out  with  respect  to  the  ofTem  >  are 
shown 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Read  the  language  t  the 
bill.  It  says  that  the  death  penalty  shall 
be  imposed  imless  the  jury  finds  ml  igat- 
Ing  circumstances.  The  court  sha  [  not 
Impose  the  sentence  of  death  o  the 
defendant  if  it  finds  certain  mitii  iting 
circumstances. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  Is  corre<  ;,  but 
if  the  jury  does  not  find  those  listec  miti- 
gating circumstances,  the  jury  mu  t  im- 
pose the  death  penalty  mandator  ly.  Is 
that  the  way  the  gentleman  under:  ;ands 
it? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  think  there  m  ly  be 
some  ambiguity  in  the  language.  Read 
the  language  up  above,  and  thei  read 
the  language  down  below. 

I  think  a  dLscretionary  finding  re  lalns 
in  the  province  of  the  jury. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  move 
to  strike  tlie  requisite  number  of    rords. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  troubl  isome 
legi^ilation.  There  is  probably  no  more 


delicate  nor  more  imcertain  area  in  the 
law  right  now  than  the  ability  of  any 
legislative  body  to  impose  under  any  cir- 
ciunstances  the  death  r>enalty. 

This  proposal  is  in  the  nature  of  mid- 
dle ground.  It  has  received  the  endoree- 
ment  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  but 
nevei'theless  I  am  not  persuaded  that  it 
is  a  very  good  job  of  di*aftsmanship  If 
we  are  going  to  meet  the  test  of  Purman 
against  Georgia,  and,  more  importantly, 
if  we  are  going  to  meet  the  test  of  com- 
monsease. 

I  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  chainnan 
of  the  committee  for  a  moment  to  dis- 
cuss just  two  of  many  possible  fact  situa- 
tions. 

The  first  fact  situation  is  this:  Assimie 
a  hijacking  occurs  and  a  passenger  is 
killed  by  a  poUce  officer  in  the  course  of 
apprehending  the  skyjacker.  I  invite 
the  chairman  to  go  over  the  mitigating 
circumstances  carefully  and  advise  me 
whether  or  not  it  could  conceivably  be 
a  mitigating  fact  that  the  defendant  did 
not  himself  commit  the  killing,  but  rather 
the  killing  was  accomplished  by  a  police 
officer. 

If  the  chainnan  is  not  prepai'ed  to  an- 
swer, just  let  me  ask  the  general  question. 
Does  the  gentleman  Intend  this  statute 
to  put  a  defendant  to  death  when  the 
killing  was  performed  by  a  police  officer? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  do  not  quite  imderstand  the  gen- 
tleman's question,  but  I  can  say  to  the 
gentleman  we  have  nothing  in  tliis  law 
about  the  police  officer  killing  anyone. 
That  is  under  the  general  law  of  the  land 
and  will  be  taken  care  of  there.  We  are 
talking  about  an  air  piracy  where  other 
individuals  are  concerned. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can- 
not yield  further. 

I  have  not  made  my  point  to  the  gen- 
tleman. Let  me  just  make  this  simple 
statement:  If  a  defendant  is  on  trial 
imder  this  statute  and  he  is  subjected 
to  the  death  penalty  because  a  death 
occurred  he  risks  being  sentenced  to 
death  even  though  he,  himself,  did  not 
kill  the  victim. 

If  the  chainnan  does  not  imderstand 
that,  I  think  the  chairman  does  not 
fully  perceive  the  reach  of  this  statute. 
This  body  ought  to  make  a  judgment  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  Members  want  to 
Impose  the  death  penalty  when  the  vic- 
tim was  not  killed  by  the  defendant  di- 
rectly. 

It  is  true  that  the  death  must  result 
from  the  crime  but  there  is  no  question 
but  that  many  consequential  but  un- 
intended deaths  result  from  the  criminal 
action  of  the  defendant. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  situation 
which  I  have  just  described  is  probably 
not  one  of  the  mitigating  factors.  It 
arguably  might  be  covered  under  6(E) 
but  it  would  be  so  easily  argued  by  a  pros- 
ecutor that  a  person  who  hijacked  an 
aircraft  could  reasonably  foresee  the 
course  of  that  criminal  conduct  might 
lead  to  the  death  of  an  individual. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield.? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  to  permit  him 
to  respond. 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  think  if  the  gentle- 
man reads  that,  it  is  self-explanatory, 
and  I  think  everybody  in  the  Chamber 
can  read  and  can  understand  it. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  AU  right.  The  commit- 
tee  may  take  the  view  that  the  situation 
I  described  is  covered  on  pages  16,  lines 
6  through  9.  The  logical  import  of  that 
language  is  in  my  opinion  to  the  con- 
trary. It  would  not  be  covered  by  miti- 
gathig  factor  6<E). 

The  second  situation,  Mr.  Chaii-man,  is 
this:  What  if  the  victim  dies  of  a  heart 
attack?  Is  it  the  intent  of  the  chainnan 
that  a  skyjacker  who  literally  may  have 
scared  an  old  lady  to  death  should  be 
sentenced  to  death  by  reason  of  that  act? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  judge  has  dis- 
cretion here  in  Instructing  this  jury,  and 
certainly  he  would  not  say  that.  We  have 
all  kinds  of  mitigating  circumstances 
here. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  aiainnan, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman if  he  will  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Let  me  say  what 
my  intent  is.  If  an  accident  causes  a  sky- 
jacker to  be  executed  I  think  society 
would  be  better  off. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
does  not  intend  to  say  that. 

This  statute  is  drafted  in  such  a  way 
that  the  defendant  could  be  put  to  death 
although  the  death  was  not  intended  by 
him  although  It  may  have  been  the  re- 
sult of,  as  that  term  is  legally  under- 
stood, his  criminal  act.  Such  a  conse- 
quence is  undesirable. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  am  concerned,  as  the 
gentleman  from  California  Is  concerned, 
about  the  application  in  any  circum- 
stance— take  another  circumstance,  and 
these  kinds  of  things  have  happened,  the 
gun  that  the  hijacker  If  using  goes  off 
and  kills  one  passenger  during  the  hi- 
jacking. He  would  still  be  out  of  business 
as  far  as  negotiating  with  him  on  the 
whole  aircraft.  We  have  a  mandatory 
death  penalty. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  again 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wiggins 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Does  the  gentleman 
see  that  as  a  problem? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Yes,  I  do.  Let  me  clari- 
fy my  own  attitude  on  the  death  penalty. 
I  am  convinced  there  is  a  place  in  our 
law  for  a  properly  drafted  death  penalty. 
I  am  not  agstinst  it  on  conceptual  or 
moral  gromids.  I  think  this  is  a  right 
society  should  have  in  a  very  narrow  type 
of  case  under  a  very  narrow  type  of  pro- 
cedure; but  the  thing  that  disturbs  me 
Is  that  the  procedure  embodied  in  this 
act  is  not  carefully  drafted  to  exclude 
verr  real  circumstances  which  are  apt  to 
occur  in  the  enforcement  of  the  act. 

The  language  of  the  statute  If  it  be- 
comes law  is  going  to  produce  a  result 
which  was  never  intended. 

I  think  prudence  would  dictate  that 
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this  entire  section  be  stricken  and  let 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  deal  with 
It  in  a  more  careful  manner. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  Department  of 
Justice  has  spent  thousands  of  man- 
hours  in  investigating  tliis  and  they  are 
competent  to  do  it.  Does  the  gentleman 
thJnk  they  are  not  competent  to  do  it? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  understand  that,  but 
I  do  not  agree  with  their  conclusions. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendments. 

Ml-.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  wonder  if  we  could 
get  a  time  limitation  on  these  amend- 
ments? They  have  been  discussed  a  long 
time  and  everybody  here  knows  what 
they  are  going  to  do.  Would  the  Members 
go  along  with  the  suggestion  that  all  de- 
bate on  these  amendments  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  in  15  minutes? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  There  are  only  one  or 
two  more  customers  waiting. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Well,  how  about  12 
more  minutes? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  mianimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  these  amendments 
and  all  amendments  thereto  close  in  12 
minutes. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

Mr,  STAGGERS.  Does  the  gentleman 
want  further  time? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  No. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Ml-.  STAGGERS.  Can  we  let  the  dis- 
cussion go  on  for  4  or  5  minutes  and  see 
how  it  goes?  I  do  think  tliis  has  been  dis- 
cussed enough  and  everybody  has  had  a 
chance  on  this. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
we  have  a  pretty  high  quality  of  debate 
here.  The  question,  as  someone  has  said, 
is,  "What  is  justice?"  That  is  what  we 
seek.  What  is  justice?  Someone  has  said 
it  is  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number. 

Then  someone  else  says.  "What  is  the 
greatest  number?" 

The  reply  was,  "No.  1." 

We  want  to  be  careful  that  we  do  not 
just  think  of  "No.  1."  The  No.  1  con- 
sideration here  poUtically,  if  we  have 
hijackers,  and  we  can  kill  them,  that  is 
a  good  deal  politically;  but  we  will  think 
more  carefully  into  this,  I  hope. 

I  would  like  respectfully  to  ask  the 
gentleman,  what  hearings  were  held  on 
this? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  There  were  several 
days  of  hearings.  I  cannot  tell  the  gen- 
tleman exactly.  We  can  check  in  the 
report. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  On  the  question  of 
the  death  penalty,  I  wonder  how  many 
witnesses  were  heard? 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Not  specifically  on 
that;  but  let  me  ask,  how  many  people 
have  ever  been  executed  under  tliis  sec- 
tion? Not  one. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  am  still  seeking  an 
answer  to  my  first  question. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Seven  days  of  liear- 
ings. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  On  the  death  penalty 
question,  how  many  witnesses  were 
called? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  do  not  know.  Tliere 
was  overall  discussion  of  the  bill,  includ- 
ing the  death  penalty. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  appreciate  the  con- 
tribution of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  matter  of  great 
seriousness,  the  Subcommittee  on  Crimi- 
nal Justice  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  we  have  heard  from 
Members  of  all  parts  of  the  specti-um  on 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  I 
am  proud  that  they  are  concerned  for 
human  rights. 

I  would  say  a  word  of  explanation  is 
due  from  me  as  to  why  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee,  wliich  I  chair,  did  not 
seek  hearings  on  the  question.  As  Mem- 
bers may  know,  we  just  completed  work 
last  month  on  the  evidence  code  on 
which  we  worked  for  1  year.  There  were 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
the  criminal  law  bill  on  the  revision  of 
the  entire  criminal  code,  including  the 
death  penalty,  including  pornography 
and  many  other  things. 

There  is  a  provision  before  us.  in  addi- 
tion to  the  administration  bill,  one  pre- 
pared by  Senator  McClellan  dealing 
with  criminal  law  revision.  Some  say  it  is 
the  longest  bill  ever  mtroduced  in  Con- 
gress, consisting  of  hundreds  of  pages. 
Also  before  us.  introduced.  I  believe,  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Kastenmeier)  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Edwards)  is  what  is 
known  as  the  Brown  Commission  Report, 
a  distinguished  study  by  several  out- 
standing scholars  of  a  proposed  criminal 
code.  We  have  had  about  3  to  4  days 
overview  and  briefing  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment on  this  matter,  and  we  find  at 
this  time  that,  as  it  is  explahied  to  us. 
Senator  McClellan  and  the  administra- 
tion are  in  the  process  of  reworking  their 
bills  to  introduce  a  bill  on  wliich  they 
may  come  to  some  agreement. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  ha;e  not 
proceeded  in  the  hearings,  but  the  matter 
Ls  before  the  committee.  I  have  discussed 
this  with  mmority  Members  present  to- 
day and  with  the  majority  Members.  I 
am  convinced  that  tlie  chairman  would 
have  no  objection,  and  this  specific  ques- 
tion could  be  gone  into  in  detail  and 
hearings  held  so  that  all  those  in  favor 
of  and  opposed  to  taking  a  human  life 
under  these  conditions  could  be  heard. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  suggest,  with 
no  criticism  of  tlie  committee  handling 
this  bill,  because  we  have  to  have  pen- 
alties, and  like  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
foimia  (Mr.  Wiggins)  I  am  not  sure  I 
have  moral  scrupples  enough  or  what- 
ever else  it  is,  I  am  not  against  tlie  death 
penalty  in  all  circtunstances,  but  I  think 
it  is  to  be  very  carefully  approached. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chakman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just 
want  to  say  to  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  gentleman  in  the  well, 
the  chairman  of  this  subcommittee, 
moved  tiiis  code  of  evidence  out,  wliich 
was  a  gargantuan  task,  in  a  very  efficient 
manner.  He.  as  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, moved  the  bill. 

If  he  tells  us  he  is  going  to  liave  hear- 
ings on  this  matter,  he  will,  and  that  is 
exactly  what  ought  to  be  done  witli  this 
subject. 

Mr.  KUYDENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Ml".  Chan-man.  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  the  comment^, 
just  made.  I  have  gieat  faith  in  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri's  willingness  to 
bring  this  bill  up.  but  after  listening  to 
the  debate  of  the  members  of  that  great, 
honored  committee.  I  w  ill  let  this  House 
judge  what  they  will  bring  up  on£e  they 
bring  it  up. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  tliL-^ 
House  will  be  judging  a  lot  of  things,  I 
expect  and  I  hope  it  will  do  a  good  job 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
seems  to  be  some  division  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce here. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
hasten  to  add  that  this  is  an  even  nimi- 
bered  year,  and  while  I  am  a  lawyer.  I 
w  ant  the  Members  to  know  that  I  am  not 
too  much  of  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
a  member  of  the  subcommittee,  and  my 
attendance  has  been  verj-  good.  But  I 
think  we  are  not  going  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  we  had  any  heai-ings  on 
the  death  penalty.  We  did  have  extensive 
hearings  on  the  bill  itself. 

<By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Hungate 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.  > 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  an  old  saying  that  in  a  home  where 
there  has  been  a  hanging,  you  do  not  talk 
about  rope.  That  may  be  part  of  the 
problem  around  here.  We  are  pretty  far 
removed  from  the  severity  of  some  of 
this  punishment.  We  can  imagine  our- 
selves in  an  airplane.  The  Chairman 
asked  if  we  had  ever  flow  n. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree  with  mj-  col- 
league from  Missouri  that  somewhere 
there  is  a  would-be  hijacker  who  would 
be  deterred  by  this  bill.  I  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers also  that  my  concern  is  that  some- 
where there  is  an  imiocent  man  that 
could  be  condemned  to  death  by  this  bill 

Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  rising  to  talk 
about  the  merits  or  demerits  of  capital 
pmiishment.  but  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion just  a  few  thuigs  about  the  effecti'.  e- 
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ness  of  capital  punishment,  mane  itory 
or  discretionary,  as  It  relates  to  feter- 
rlng  hijackers. 

Chairman  Ichord  spoke  earlier  libout 
Dr.  Harris  in  some  hearings  we  1  id  in 
our  Internal  Security  Committee  d  Eding 
with  skyjacking,  and  the  gent:  >man 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Metcalfx)  spc  :e  of 
Dr.  Hubbard's  testimony  in  those  lear- 
ings. 

I  do  not  recall  Dr.  Harris'  test  nouy 
in  any  detail,  but  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord)  pointed  th  i  out. 

Apparently  Dr.  Harris  felt  that  .  dis- 
cretionary death  penalty  would  be  i.  de- 
firable  solution.  However.  I  look  d  up 
my  notes  to  find  out  what  Dr.  Hu  ibard 
said,  and  I  would  like  to  bring  ot  t  the 
argrnnents  he  made  on  the  subjec  . 

Dr.  Hubbard  certainly  is  the  ai  ;hor- 
ity  on  this  subject  of  hijacking.  £  i  has 
written  the  deflnitive  Ixxjk  on  it  The 
New  York  Times  and  Time  Mac  izine 
liave  referred  to  him  a  number  of  Imes 
as  the  world's  greatest  authority  <  i  the 
siibject. 

I  have  forgotten  the  exact  ni  nber. 
but  he  has  Interviewed  in  depth  a  ound 
50  hijackers. 

Here  is  what  he  has  said  to  our  com- 
mittee about  death  sentences  as  they 
apply  to  skyjacking. 

He  said  that  the  death  pe  lalty, 
whether  mandatory  or  dlscretionar;  .  was 
not  wise  In  skyjacking  cases  becai  se  of 
several  practical  reasons:  first,  it  bl  eked 
negotiations  for  the  return  of  skyjs  ;kers 
from  some  other  countries  because  hese 
countries  would  not  extradite  son  eone 
back  to  this  country  where  we  h  ve  a 
death  penalty  involved.  And  we  aiow 
that  extraditing  skyjackers  back  t  this 
county  is  the  single  most  Important  hlng 
we  can  do  to  deter  skyjacking.  He  cited 
Italy  as  a  classic  example.  The  ronnntic 
young  hlj  ticker,  whose  name  I  hav  for- 
gotten, was  the  prime  example.  We  :ould 
not  get  him  back  to  this  country  be  :ause 
Italy  objected  to  capital  punishmjit  or 
the  possibility  of  it. 

Another  practical  reason  is  thai  it  is 
luu-d  for  the  pilot  to  "talk  a  man  (  >wn" 
to  face  a  death  penalty.  As  Dr.  Hu  bard 
said,  the  death  penalty  will  not  det<  :  one 
from  starting  a  crime,  but  it  can  co  npli- 
cate  resolving  a  crime  once  one  gets 
into  it. 
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But,  most  Importantly,  what 
listed  an  most  basically,  was  this  . 
This  falls  in  the  field  of  psychiatr; 
is,  therefore,  foreign  to  me,  and.  I 
to  most  of  us — Dr.  Hubbard  said 
and  I  think  he  deserves  listening 
this  subject.  He  said  that  almost 
these  offenders  he  has  examined  ar 
pie  who  wish  to  die.  but  they  lac 
guts  to  kill  themselves. 

He  sasrs  that  most  of  them  "IntAd  to 
b<*  dead."  Therefore,  It  is  not  a  deb  rrent 
to  impose  capital  punishment  on  Siem; 
it  is  even  an  encouragement,  if  anyfiiing. 

He  says  that: 

They  are  people  who  manipulate  i  >clety 
into  the  position  of  killing  them,  sine  they 
lack  the  courage  to  do  it  themselves. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  two  skyjs  ;kers 
who   were   killed    on   the    runwa 
cently— I  believe  it  was  in  Dallas 
set  off  other  skyjackings,  and  h« 
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dicted that  this  would  happen.  Sure 
enough,  it  did  happen  as  he  said  it 
would.  It  set  off  four  similar  skyjackings, 
one  right  after  another,  by  men  who 
wanted  to  be  killed,  and  In  the  same 
fashion  as  those  men  who  were  killed  on 
the  nmway  in  Texas. 

When  Dr.  Hubbard  interviewed  them, 
it  developed  that  that  is  what  they 
wanted  to  happen. 

So  Dr.  Hubbard  says  that  our  common- 
sense  approach  to  this  problem  is  just 
not  effective.  The  commonsense  ap- 
proach says  that  death  is  a  deterrent,  and 
it  will  stop  skyjackers.  He  is  saying,  re- 
ferring to  the  kind  of  people  who  commit 
hijackings,  that  it  does  not  stop  them,  no 
matter  what  commonsense  says. 

Dr.  Hubbard  says  that  the  public,  in 
matters  of  this  sort,  is  always  ready  to  go 
to  one  extreme  or  the  other;  we  are 
either  ready  to  ransom  without  limit,  or 
we  are  ready  to  kill.  We  will  give  ransom 
or  death,  and  the  truth  actually  lies 
somewhere  in  between,  and  techniques 
can  be  worked  out  to  handle  these  peo- 
ple better  than  either  extreme. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  should  pay 
attention  to  this  expert  in  the  field  and 
vote  to  approve  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PREYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Termessee. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  has  brought  up  the  name 
of  Dr.  Hubbard.  I  suppose  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  and  I  have 
probably  spent  more  time  with  Dr.  Hub- 
bard than  any  other  Members  of  this 
body. 

I  spent  2  hours  with  him  this  very 
day,  I  had  lunch  with  him  today,  and  I 
discussed  this  bill  with  him  today. 

Actually  when  we  get  in  great  depth 
into  Dr.  Hubbard's  points  about  hijack- 
ing, we  find  the  matter  of  the  death 
penalty  is  rather  irrelevant  one  way  or 
the  other.  He  says  in  one  instance  that 
he  feels  that  society  has  the  right  to 
exact  the  death  penalty.  He  said  that 
for  the  record. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  repeated  that. 
However.  Dr.  Hubbard  also  said  that  It 
is  not  a  deterrent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Preyer)  has  expired. 

(On  request  to  Mr.  Kutkendall 
and  by  tmanlmous  consent  (Mr.  Preyer 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PREYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Dr.  Hubbard  also  said  it  is  not  a  deter- 
rent, because  it  is  his  determination  that 
it  relates  to  the  hijacker  himself  and  the 
psychiatric  involvement. 

So  the  matter  of  Dr.  Hubbard's  opin- 
ion, vis-a-vis  the  death  penalty  and  its 
effect  on  skyjsuiking,  goes  deeper  than 
the  gentleman's  study  <rf  Dr.  Hubbard's 
belief  on  hijacking. 

I  guess  I  spent  15  hoifrs  with  him  in 
the  last  2  years,  including  today,  and  his 
depth  of  study  here  is  quite  irrelevant 


to  the  whole  matter  of  the  death  penalty 
either  way. 

Mr.  PREYER,  If  I  have  any  time  left. 
I  think  that  one  might  draw  that  con- 
clusion from  Dr.  Hubbfu-d's  studies.  I 
gather  that  is  your  conclusion.  But  is  it 
not  true  that  Dr.  Hubbard  has  person- 
ally concluded  that  it  is  not  wise  as  a 
poUcy  matter  to  include  a  mandatory  or 
a  discretionary  death  penalty? 

Mr.  KUYKEITOALL.  As  I  said.  I  had 
lunch  with  him  today,  knowing  we  were 
taking  this  matter  up,  and  he  in  no  way 
criticized  this  provision  of  the  bill  to  me 
at  12:30  today. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been  an  ex- 
ti-aordinarily  high  level  debate. 

I  want  to  say,  first  that  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  the  death  pensJty  as  a  matter 
of  principle.  I  think  there  are  cases 
where  it  is  needed  and  certainly  there 
are  cases  involving  skyjacking  where  the 
death  penalty  would  be  appropriate. 
However,  after  listening  to  the  debate 
and  the  remarks  made  by  a  number  of 
the  gentlemen  here,  such  as  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Wkkjins)  ,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Htm- 
GATE),  and  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Preyer)  who  just  spoke 
and  others,  I  am  persuaded  that  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  go  ahead  with  the 
bill  in  its  present  form. 

Since  the  alternative  seems  to  be  to 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  I  am  prepared 
to  support  his  amendment.  I  believe  the 
chairman  wanted  some  time  to  respond, 
and  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  certainly  do  respect  the  gentleman's 
opinion  and  all  those  who  have  spoken 
against  the  bill,  because  that  is  our  right 
to  do  that.  I  would  just  like  to  give  an 
example  to  this  House  of  what  hap- 
pened back  in  1960,  as  I  recall  it,  when 
over  90  servicemen  were  killed  because  a 
nonscheduled  plane  went  down  in  Rich- 
mond, and  an  accident  occurred  in 
Philadelphia  which  wiped  out  a  whole 
planeload  of  people. 

The  reason  I  bring  these  things  up  Is 
we  had  a  bill  ptissed  here  and  we  were 
In  conference,  and  that  conference  lasted 
over  3  months.  As  far  as  I  know,  I  be- 
lieve I  am  practically  the  only  Member 
of  the  House  today  still  remaining  from 
that  group,  although  maybe  not.  But  I 
insisted  that  those  unsafe  planes  had  to 
be  eliminated  from  the  sky,  and  we  had 
to  set  standards  to  quit  killing  people  In 
America.  I  said  to  that  conference. 

If  you  let  this  go  through.  I  will  get  up 
at  the  next  conference  and  name  the  Mem- 
ber and  say.  "You  contributed  to  the  death 
of  thoee  people  who  went  down."  luiless  we 
get  these  unsafe  planes  out  of  the  sky. 

I  Will  say  to  the  Members  of  this  House 
that  if  there  is  a  skyjacking  and  a  great 
ntmiber  of  people  get  killed,  we  will  all 
have  something  on  our  own  consciences 
if  we  do  not  do  something  about  it  here. 

I  think  we  have  acted  with  discretion 
and  taken  the  best  coiu^e  we  could.  I 
know  there  will  be  some  amendments 
offered  in  a  few  moments  to  make  this 
harsh  and  mandatory.  We  tried  to  take 
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the  solid,  middle   gi-ound  between  too 
much  and  not  enough. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding, 
because  I  believe  we  have  endorsed  hi 
the  committee  the  most  acceptable  route. 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  would  like  to  say 
merely  that  in  my  judgment  the  way  to 
.<itop  hijackings  is  to  provide  the  kind  of 
precautionary  procedures  that  have  been 
followed  in  this  coimtry.  The  chairman 
and  his  committee  have  encouraged 
those  procedures.  We  have  had  very  few, 
if  any,  skyjackings  since  they  started. 
Unfortunately,  we  still  have  interna- 
tional hijackings,  which  are  a  terribly 
serious  problem. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.   ECKHARDT.    I   agree   with   the 

gentleman  in  the  well. 

.  ~  I  want  to  say  I  shall  vote  for  this  bill 

.whether  or  not  the  amendment  passes. 

I  agree  something  should  be  done,  but 

I  think  this  is  tlie  wrong  time  to  write 

a  complicated  provision  with  i-espect  to 

capital  punishment. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
.    The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
•the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Metcalfe^. 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  the 
■Chairman  announced  tliat  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOIE 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  121,  noes  286, 
answered  "present"  1.  not  vothig  24,  as 
follows : 

I  Ron  No.  841 
AYES— 121 
AbZHg 
Adams 

Anderson,  111. 
Ashley 
Aspin 
BadiUo 
Bergland 
Blester 
Bingham 
BoUluB 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brown,  Calif. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burton 
Chisholm 
Olay 
Cochran 
Cohen 
CoUins,Ill. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Gorman 
Culver 
Danielson 
Davis,  S.C. 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Dennis 
Diggs 
Driiiau 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Erienborn 
Evans,  Colo. 
Fiudley 
Foley 
Ford 
Porsythe 
Fraser 


Frenzel 

Ned.M 

OritBtbs 

Obey 

Gubser 

OHara 

Gude 

ONeill 

Hamilton 

Oweus 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Patten 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Preyer 

Harrington 

Quie 

Hawkins 

Rees 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Reid 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Reuas 

Hicks 

Riegle 

Holt 

Rod  i  no 

Holtzmtiii 

Roncalio.  Wyo 

Howard 

Rosenthal 

Hungate 

Roush 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Roybal 

Jones,  Okla. 

Ruppe 

Jordan 

Sarbanes 

Kastenmeier 

Schroeder 

Leggett 

Seiberling 

Lehman 

Smith,  Iowa 

Litton 

Stanton, 

Long.  La. 

James  V. 

Long,  Md. 

Stark 

Luken 

Steiger,  Wis. 

McCloakey 

Stokea 

McCollister 

Studds 

McPaU 

Talcott 

Macdonald 

Thone 

Mallary 

Thornton 

Mntsunaga 

Tieruan 

Mel  Cher 

Van  Deerliu 

Metcalfe 

Vanik 

MezTinsky 

Waldie 

Mink 

Whalen 

MlnshaU.  Ohio 

Wiggins 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Yates 

Moakley 

Young.  Ga, 

Mollohan 

Zwach 

Mosher 

Alxiuor 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Andrews.  K.C. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Auniinzio 

Archer 

Arends 

Armstronc; 

Ashbrook 

Btitulls 

Baker 

Barrett 

Baiunau 

Beard 

Bell 

Bennett 

Bevlll 

Blag^i 

Blackburn 

Blatnik 

Boland 

Bruy 

Breaiix 

Brinkley 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Brovhill.  N.C. 

Broyhtll,  Va. 
.Biirgener 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mas.«i. 

Burleson,  TeK. 

Biirlison,  Mo. 
'  Butler 

Byron 
.  Camp 

Carney.  Ohio 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberi; 
.Chamberiam 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clark 

Claviseu. 
DonH. 

Clawson.  Dei 
Cleveland 

Collins.  TeK. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Cotter 
Crane 
Cronin 
Daniel,  Driu 
Daniel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domiuick  v. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Oarea 
Delaney 
Denholm 
Dent 

Derwinski 
Devlne 
Dickmson 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Dulski 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Eilberg 
Escb 

Eshleman 
Evins,  Teun. 
Fascell 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 
Prey 

Froehlich 
PiUton 
Puqua 
Gaydog 
Gettys 
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Giaimo 

GiblMUE 

Oilman 

Ginn 

Gold  water 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Grasso 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Gross 

Grover 

Gunter 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hnmmer- 
schmidt 

Hanley 

Hanrahau 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hays 

Hebert 

Heinz 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Hillls 

Hlnshaw 

Hotisin 

Holifield 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Hutchin&tii 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

.Tones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Ten  11. 

Karth 

Kazen  ■ 

Kemp 

Ketchimi 

King 

Kluczynski 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Lagomarsino 

Landgrebe 
Landriim 

Latta 

Lent 

Lott 

Lujau 

McClory 

McCorniack 

McDade 

McKinuey 

McSpadden 

Madden 

Madigeti 

Mahon 

Mann 

Maraziti 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Mathis.  Ga. 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Me«ds 

MUford 

Miller 

MiUs 

Mmieb 

Mitchell,  NY. 

Mizell 

Montgomery 

Moorbead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Miuphy,  HI. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 

O'Brieu 
Parris 
Passman 
Perkins 
PettU 


Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Powell.  Ohio 

Price,  111. 

Price.  Te.K. 

Pritchard 

QuiUen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rarick 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Riualdo 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va . 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio,  N.V 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Satterfield 

Scherle 

Schneebeli 

Sebelius 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubit/ 

Slack 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder   ■ 

Spence 

Staggers  • 

Stanton, 
J.  William 

Steed 

Steele 

Steelman 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefiekt 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 

Thomson,  Wis. 
Tovrell,  Nev. 
Treen 
UdaU 
UUman 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
WidnaU 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles  H., 
Calif. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
WjTnan 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Yoimg,  S.C. 
Young.  ToK. 
Zablocki 
Zion 


ANSWERED  '•PRESENT'— 1 
Thompson,  N.J. 


NOT  VOTING— 24 


Bo^_.;s 

Brasco 

Breckinridge 

Brooks 

CBrey,  N.Y. 

Collier 

Coughliu 

Dingell 

Gray 


Hauna 

McEwen 

McKay 

Michel 

Moss 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Patman 

Pepper 

Podell 


Ranpel 
Robison,  N.Y. 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
WUson. 

Charles,  Tec. 
Wolff 
Young,  III. 


So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  M.'iTHIS  OF 
GEORGIA 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Cliaii- 
man.  I  offer  a  series  of  amendments  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  M.\this  of 
Georgia:  Page  10,  strike  out  lines  15  throupli 
19  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
-  "(A)  by  death,  if  the  death  penalty  is  re- 
quired to  be  Imposed  under  sectioit  903 (ci 
of  this  title;  or 

■•(B)  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
twenty  years,  if  the  death  penalty  is  no'. 
imposed.". 

Page  11,  strike  out  line  24  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  page  12.  line  3.  and  inser* 
'in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

••(A)  by  death,  if  the  death  penalty  is  re- 
quired to  be  imposed  under  section  903(c> 
of  tills  title;  or 

"(B)  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
twenty  years,  if  the  death  penalty  is  not 
imposed. •". 

Page  13,  line  7,  strike  out  "one  or  more  of 
the  mitigating  factors'^  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "the  mitigating  fac- 
tor". 

Page  14,  beginning  in  line  6,  strike  out 
•Any  information^'  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  line  10.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  '•The  admissibility'". 

Page  14,  line  21,  strike  out  "any  of  the 
factors"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "the  factor". 

Page  14,  line  25,  strike  out  "each  of  the 
factors'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ••the  factor^'. 

Page  15,  strike  out  line  17,  and  aU  that 
follows  down  through  page  16,  line  9,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "at  the 
time  of  the  offense  he  was  under  the  age  of 
eighteen". 

Page  15,  beginning  in  line  5,  strike  out 
••none  of  the  factors  set  forth  in  paragraph 
(6)  exists"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "tlie  factor  set  forth  in  paragraph 
(6)  does  not  exist". 

Page  15,  beginning  in  line  9,  strike  out 
"one  or  more  of  the  mitigating  factors^'  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "the 
mitigating  factor^'. 

Page  16,  strike  out  line  10,  and  all  tliat 
follows  down  through  line  13,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(7)  If  the  factor  set  forth  In  paragraph 
(6)  is  not  present,  the  court  shall  impose 
the  sentence  of  death  on  the  defendant  if 
the  jury  or.  If  there  is  no  Jiu-y,  the  court  fiuda 
by  a  special  verdict  a.s  provided  in  paragraph 
(4)  that — 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia  (during  the 
reading*.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  tlie 
Record. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objei  ;ion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemaif  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  fchalr- 
:nan,  I  do  not  think  we  are  ever  g  ing  to 
be  able  to  obtain  a  successful  cor  'iction 
lUider  the  provisions  of  tliis  law.  Those 
Members  who  have  not  had  an  ippor- 
tunity  to  look  at  the  committee  n  wrt,  I 
<all  their  attention  to  the  mitigatii  g  fac- 
tors listed  on  page  16  and  ask  tl  em  to 
("onsider  them  just  for  a  momer  with 
me.  These  are  the  mitigating  fa  tors  I 
.im  tr>'ing  to  strike  by  my  amend  lents: 

2.  His  capacity  to  appreciate  the  wr  ngful- 
ness  of  his  conduct  or  to  conform  It  to  the 
i-equlrements  of  law  was  slgnlflcam  y  im- 
paired, but  not  enough  to  const!  ute  a 
defense. 

3.  He  was  under  unusual  and  sub!  antial 
duress,  but  not  enough  to  constl  ute  a 
defense. 

4.  He  was  a  principal  In  an  ofTens  com- 
mitted by  another,  but  his  partlclpati  n  was 
relatively  minor,  although  not  so  m  lor  as 
to  constitute  a  defense.  (Section  2(a)  f  title 
18  of  the  VS.  Code  defines  a  "princl  al"  as 
anyone  who  commits  an  offense  agal  st  the 
United  States  or  aids,  at>ei5.  counseli  com- 
mands, induces  or  procures  Its  conun   slon.) 

5.  He  could  not  reasombly  have  f  reseen 
that  bis  conduct  In  the  commission  >f  the 
offense  would  cause  death  to  anot  ler  or 
create  a  grave  risk  of  causing  death. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  for  ;ome- 
one  on  the  committee,  the  cliaim  an  or 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority  Mem- 
ber, to  please  give  what  would  coni  itute, 
for  e.xample,  unusual  and  subs  intlal 
duress.  If  this  hijacker  was  being  «  based 
by  the  FBI  or  by  the  police  in  E  !troit, 
Mich.,  would  he  be  under  duress  then? 
Is  there  anyone  who  can  answe  that 
question  for  me? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Cha  man. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  hair- 
man.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  fron  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Cha  Tnan. 
would  the  gentleman  repeat  the  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  If  tl  i  hi- 
jacker were  being  chased;  he  was  a  fugi- 
tive from  the  FBI  or  being  chas  d  by 
the  police  department  of  Men  phis, 
Tenn.,  would  he  be  considered  to  have 
been  under  duress  at  the  time  h  i  hi- 
jacked the  aircraft? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairn  m,  I 
want  to  make  this  clear,  that  If  h  was 
being  chased  by  the  police  depar  nent 
of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  he  would  be  a  ight. 
I  am  glad  we  get  that  correctly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  of  the  d(  Inite 
opinion  that  it  would  continue  to  «  an 
act  taking  place  In  the  contlnulnj  part 
of  the  felony,  and  this  would  be  a  i  ag- 
gravated circumstance  and  not  a  miti- 
gating circumstance.  That  is  my  op  nlon 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  <  hair- 
man,  would  the  Chairman  care  |d  re- 
spond to  my  question? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chalrmln.  Ls 
the  gentleman  referring  to  some  )olice 
department  out  in  West  Virginia  o    not? 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  (fhair 
man.  I  would  be  glad  to 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No.  Let  me  jJt  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  think  we  a  e  go- 


ing a  little  far  afield  when  we  get  over 
to  this  supposition.  l)ecause  we  are  talk- 
ing about  an  actual  thing  happening  on 
the  plane.  I  do  not  think  anything  hap- 
pening afterward  would  have  anythlns 
to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  are  only  talking  about  things 
that  occurred  before  the  hijacking  took 
place,  talking  about  mitigating  factors 
which  the  committee  h£is  listed.  I  think 
a  .second  year  law  student  could  come 
through  with  a  successful  defense. 

My  amendment  Is  very  simple.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  prolong  this 
debate  because  the  Members  have  heard 
the  pros  and  cons  on  the  other  amend- 
ment. My  amendments  simply  make  it  a 
little  tighter,  make  it  a  little  tougher,  a 
little  more  likely  that  these  hijackers 
who  have  been  convicted  of  the  crime 
will  face  the  death  penalty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  call  the  attention 
of  the  Members  to  the  eloquent  argu- 
ment given  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  who  said  that 
these  amendments  which  I  have  offered 
come  closer  to  meeting  the  test  of  con- 
stitutionality than  either  the  committee 
bill  or  the  amendments  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Metcalfe). 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
so  I  would  simply  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendments. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
th";  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did 
not  Include  the  Metcalfe  amendments, 
because  It  would  not  obviate  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  beg  the  pardon  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  but  the  gentleman  does  feel 
that  my  amendments  would  come  closer 
to  meeting  the  test  of  constitutionality 
than  does  the  committee  bill,  so  I  urge 
support  of  my  amendments. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
the  gentleman's  amendments  remove  all 
of  these  mitigating  circumstances? 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  All  except 
the  one  concerning  being  imder  18  year's 
of  age. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  clarification.  I  support  the 
gentleman's  amendments. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  oppo:sition  to  the  amendments.  I 
reluctantly  oppose  the  amendments  of 
my  good  friend  from  Georgia.  My  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendments  is  based  en- 
tirely on  the  lengthy  dlscasslons  we  have 
had  with  the  Justice  Department  and 
our  subcommittee  staff  on  the  matter  of 
constitutionality. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  prefer  that  the  sub- 
committee and  the  committee  version  of 
the  death  penalty  provision  be  accepted, 
becau!=e  I  feel  that  It  will  pa.ss  the  con- 
stitutional test  and  will,  therefore,  stand 
as  part  of  this  much-needed  legislation. 


Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  appreciate  the  concern  of  having  the 
normal  mitigating  circumstances  be  al- 
lowed as  a  defense,  as  they  are  under  our 
present  criminal  law,  but  I  respectfully 
feel  that  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  is 
quite  correct,  in  that  what  has  hap- 
pened here  Is  that  we  have  a  whole  new 
area  of  mitigating  circumstances  which 
have  been  written  into  the  code  and 
v.hich  go  far  above  and  beyond  what  we 
have  noimally  had  and  what  the  public 
has  normally  expected  in  this  area. 

This  says  that  at  the  time  of  the  of- 
fense "  •  •  'he  was  under  unusual  and 
substantial  duress,  although  not  such 
duress  as  to  constitute  a  defense  to  pros- 
ecution." 

I  think  all  of  us  would  recognize  un- 
usual and  substantial  duress  as  a  de- 
fense to  prosecution,  but  not  that  duress 
which  stems  from  some  other  type  of 
nebulous  thing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  terminol- 
ogy here  is  not  only  grossly  inappropriate 
and  unreasonable,  but  I  tielieve  it  is  ex- 
tremely vague.  Due  to  those  circum- 
stances. I  respectfully  must  disagree  with 
my  gracious  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Kuykendall)  and  I  sup- 
port the  amendments  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mathis). 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge  support 
of  the  amendments  offered  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Mathis)  . 

I  am  always  reluctant  to  oppose  the 
position  taken  by  the  chairman  of  the 
great  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  I  remember  a  week  or 
so  ago  we  had  a  very  important  con- 
ference report  which  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  .  the  chair- 
man of  this  great  committee,  urged  us  to 
adopt. 

The  gentleman  will  recall,  as  will  the 
Members  of  this  side  of  the  aisle  who  are 
on  that  committee,  that  I  strongly  sup- 
ported the  conference  report,  and  I  did 
so  with  great  pleasure.  I  served  on  the 
great  Commltte6  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  for  the  first  7  years  of  my 
service  in  this  body.  I  count  within  my 
circle  of  friends  not  only  the  members  of 
that  committee  who  were  there  when  I 
served  on  it,  but  the  entire  membership 
of  It. 

I  know  of  no  greater  committee  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  than  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

This  time,  however,  I  think  that  I  must 
support  the  amendments  that  strike  out 
the  language  which  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  seeks  to  strike.  When  this  com- 
mittee put  that  language  In  the  bill,  they 
effectively  emasculated  the  death  penalty 
provision.  If  this  language  stays  In.  we 
will  have  no  death  penalty  provision  In 
this  bill,  and  I  will  teU  the  Members 
why. 
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The  people  who  hijack  aircraft  of  any 
kind,  especially  commercial  aircraft, 
where  they  endanger  the  lives  of  every- 
body on  board,  the  passengers  and  crew 
alike,  are  not  rational  people;  they  are 
irresponsible  people,  they  are  irrational 
people.  And  irrationality  and  irresponsi- 
bility are  the  key  to  the  language  which 
the  committee  wrote  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  dare  say  that  any  per- 
son who  hijacks  an  airplane  of  any  kind, 
especially  a  commercial  airliner,  could 
successfully  plead  one  of  these  provisions 
and  avoid  the  handing  down  of  the  death 
penalty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendments  offered  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Mathis). 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  ask 
the  gentleman  this : 

If  the  people  who  hijack  airplanes  are 
really  irrational  or  irresponsible,  how 
would  the  death  penalty  ever  be  a  de- 
terrent? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  It  would  still  be  a  deter- 
rent. They  might  not  be  responsible  for 
their  actions;  they  might  be  very  Irre- 
sponsible and  Irrational  people,  but  even 
people  who  plead  irrationality  and  irre- 
sponsibiUty  would  give  a  little  more 
thought  to  their  actions  before  they  go 
out  and  commit  a  crime  for  which  they 
thought  the  death  penalty  might  be 
mandatory  or  reasonably  mandatory. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  asked  a  good  question.  However,  In 
asking  the  question,  I  tiiink  he  has  an- 
swered it.  The  answer  is  that  it  would 
be  a  deterrent,  but  not  without  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

If  you  leave  the  committee  language 
as  it  Is.  you  would  have  no  death  penalty 
in  the  bill  at  all.  because  It  could  never 
be  applied  to  anyone  because  anyone 
could  successfully  claim  that  they  fall 
under  these  exempting  provisions. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  WiU  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  The  answer  to  the 
question  is  that  it  is  Impractical  as  a 
deterrent  Insofar  as  their  actions  to- 
wards others  are  concerned  but  It  Is  a 
deterrent  or  might  be  a  deterrent  to 
them  If  they  know  that  those  actions  will 
result  in  Injiur  to  themselves,  by  way  of 
the  death  penalty. 

Mr.  JOHKSON  of  Colorado.  WiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  yield  to  my  coUeague. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Does  the 
gentleman  say  that  if  the  Mathis  amend- 
ment Is  adopted,  we  are  In  effect  remov- 
ing the  defense  of  mental  Ulness? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  No,  not  at  aU.  It  stays  In 
because  If  It  Is  a  defense  of  mental  In- 
capacity, the  Mathis  amendment  does 
not  go  to  the  defense  or  mental  Incapa- 
city, because  the  language  In  the  bUl  pro- 
vides that  a  type  of  mental  Instability 
which  would  not  constitute  a  defense  to 
the  crime  would  of  Itself  be  sufficient  to 


eliminate  the  possibility  of  Imposing  the 
death  penalty.  I  think  the  defense  of  In- 
sanity or  mental  Incapacity  would  still 
be  there,  but  If  you  expect  to  have  a 
death  penalty  provision  in  this  bill,  you 
must  adopt  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
Mathis  amendment  on  page  15  would 
remove  section  6<b)  which  says  "his 
capacity  to  appreciate  the  wrongfulness 
of  his  conduct  or  to  conform  his  conduct 
to  the  requirements  of  law  was  signifi- 
cantly impaired."  which  would  mean  to 
any  court  a  defense  of  mental  incapacity 
would  be  definitively  removed  by  this 
body  and  the  death  penalty  would  be  ab- 
solutely mandatory. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  do  not  read  that  In  the 
language  of  the  blU. 

I  think  mental  incapacity  amounting 
to  a  successful  defense  of  Insanity,  of 
being  not  guilty  by  reason  of  Insanity, 
would  stiU  remain  available  because  we 
would  not  be  changing  any  act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Flynt 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  KYROS.  WiU  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KYROS.  May  I  call  the  gentle- 
man's attention  respectfully  to  section 
6(B),  which  says  "his  capacity  to  appre- 
ciate the  wrongfulness  of  his  conduct  or 
to  conform  his  conduct  to  the  require- 
ments of  law  was  significantly  impaired." 
That  would  mean  that  if  the  man  had  a 
mental  Incapacity  or  he  could  not  teU 
what  was  wrong 

Mr.  FLYNT.  If  the  gentleman  wiU  read 
the  remainder  of  the  sentence.  It  says 
"but  not  so  Impaired  as  to  constitute  a 
defense  to  prosecution." 

Mr.  KYROS.  I  would  like  to  find  a 
psychiatrist  who  can  split  that  hair. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  We  are  talking  about  two 
different  inteipretatlons  of  the  same 
language. 

Mr.  YATES.  WiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  Is  a  misinterpretation  of  what  the 
amendment  says  and  the  amendment  has 
not  been  read,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Clerk  may  read  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Dli- 
nols? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment,  because 
as  I  said  l)efoi-e.  the  committee  tried  to 
find  a  fair,  but  solid  middle  ground.  This 
goes  to  the  extreme,  because  under  the 
amendment,  a  person  who  has  been  con- 
victed of  two  aggravated  assaults.  Fed- 
eral or  State,  who  then  commits  a  hi- 
jacking would  find  that  it  would  be  man- 
datory he  be  put  to  death.  I  do  not  be- 


lieve the  House  wsmts  to  do  this.  If  he 
had  been  convicted  of  a  felony  in  which 
he  could  get  3  or  4  years  of  imprison- 
ment, he  still  might  be  willing  to  nego- 
tiate, but  this  would  make  it  mandatory 
that  he  receive  the  death  penalty. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  That  Is  the 
language  contained  in  tlie  committee 
bill.  I  do  not  go  into  that  language  at 
all.  It  deals  with  aggravating  factors.  W^e 
are  talking  about  removing  mitigating 
factors  here. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment  because  I  believe  the  com- 
mittee worked  hard  and  long  in  trying 
to  come  up  with  a  bill  that  would  find 
a  middle  ground. 

Mr.  KYROS.  WiU  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Would  it  not  mean  that 
if  you  had  someone  with  the  mental  age 
of  12  who  had  not  gotten  beyond  that 
age.  he  could  cause  the  hijacking  and 
be  killed  imder  this  bill,  but  someone 
under  18  years  of  age  would  not  be  killed 
under  this  bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Mathis). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  annoimced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTT 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Clialr- 
man,  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  102,  noes  302, 
not  voting  28.  as  follows: 


Archer 

Bafalis 

Baker 

Bauman 

Beard 

BevlU 

Blackburn 

Bray 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clark 

ClawEon.  Del 

Collins.  Tex- 

Coulau 

Crane 

Cronin 

Davis,  Ga. 

de  la  Gar?a 

Den  holm 

Devlue 

Duncan 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Fountain 

Fulton 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Gialmo 

Gjlman 
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Glnn 

Gross 

G  rover 

Hanrahan 

Hays 

Henderson 

Hogan 

Huber 

Hud  nut 

Hunt 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Ketchum 

King 

Lagomarstno 

Landgretie 

Landrum 

Lent 

Lott 

Lujan 

McSpadden 

Marazitl 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mathis.  Ga. 

Michel 

MUford 

Mitchell.  N.T. 

Mlzell 

Montgomery 

Martha 

Mvers 

Nedzl 

Nichols 


Passman 

Peyser 

Pike 

Pcage 

Powell.  Ohio 

Price.  Tex. 

RandaU 

Rarick 

Rlnaido 

Ronc*lio,  N.T. 

Rousse!o( 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Scherle 

Shipley 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Slack 

Snyder 

Spence 

Eielger.  Arls. 

Stratton 

Symms 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Treen 

Vander  Veen 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Wyatt 

Wyman 

Young,  Ala^ft 

Young,  PIk. 

Young,  S.C 
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Abduor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Aiidrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  D«k. 
Aununzlo 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspiu 
Btidillo 
Bi.rrett 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Bolaud 
Boltlug 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Brovhlll,  N.C. 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
ChiBholm 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  111. 
Con  able 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
coughlin 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danielson 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Delaney 
DeUenback 
Dellums 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Douohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Drlnan 
du  Pont 
Eckbardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Erleuborn 
Esch 

Evans.  Colo, 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Foley 


NOES— 302 

Ford 

Forsythe 

Fraser 

Frelinghuy^ea 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Froehllch 

Puqua 

Gibbons 

Gold  water 

Gonzalez 

Ooodling 

Orasso 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gubser 

Gude 

Gunter 

Guver 

Haley 

Hamtltoii 

Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hauley 
Hanua 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wa.sh. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hechler,  W.  V& 
Heckler,  Ma^"^ 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Hicks 
Hill  is 
Hinshaw 
Hoi  I  field 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Hosnier. " 
Howard 
HuAgate  - 
Hutchlnsoi'i 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Okia 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Kluozynski 
Koch 

Kuykendttll 
Kyros 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Litton 
Long,  La 
Long,  Md. 
Luken 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McColllster 
McCormack 
McDade 
McFall 
McKlnn«y 
Biacdonald 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mallary 
Mann 

Martin,  N.C. 
Mathias,  Calif, 
Matsunagft 
Mayne 
Mazzoll 
Meeds 
Melcher 
MezTinsky 
Miller 
Mills 
Minish 
Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 
MDakley 
MoUohan. 
Moorhesd, 

Calif. 
Moorbe«d,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 


iBri  n 


Murp  y.  111. 

Natcl  )r 

Nelse 

Nix 

Obey 

O 

OHa 

ONei 

Owe: 

Parrl 

Patt 

Perki 

Pettii 

Pickl 

Preye 

Price   [II 

PritcS^rci 

Quie 

Quill 

Rail 

Rees 

Reg 

Reuss 

Rbod 

RiegU 

Robei  s 

Robir  on.  Va 


.si  ick 

sul 


ir 


Steigc 
Steph 
Stok« 


Steph  as 


.Igor  o 


Cal 

Wina 
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io.  Wyo 
Pa. 


Rod! 
Roe 
Roger 
Rouci 

ROOUI 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roste   kowskl 

Roust 

Roy 

Roybi 

Rupp 

Ryan 

St  Ge:  nam 

Siitidi  au 

Sarasi 

Sarbafles 

Sattei  ield 

$chne  beli 

Schrofflcr 

Sebel 

Seibeiling 

Shoui 

Shrive 

Sisk 

Skubi 

Smith 

Smitli 


Iowa 
N.Y. 


Staggi  « 
Stant  n, 

J.  ^  111am 
Stanti 

Jaays  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steeli  an 


Wis. 


Nev, 


I  «rllu 


Stubt  »fleld 

Stuck  y 

Studd 

Sulliv  n 

Symli  [ton 

Talco 

Teagi 

Thon    on.  Wis. 

Thon 

Thon  ton 

Tiem  a 

Towe 

trdall 

inim 

Van 

Vand 

VanU 

Vi 

Waldi 

Waist 

Warn]  ler- 

Ware 

Wtial 

Wtuu 

WlUt(    lUfSt 

Whltt  n 

Wldn  11 

Wiggi  a 

WillU  ns 
Wllso 
Wilso 


Jagt 


Bob 

Cli^e«H« 


Wright 

Yatron 

Zion 

Wydler 

Young,  Ga. 

Zwach 

Wylle 

Young,  Tex. 

Yates 

Zablocki 

NOT  VOTING  - 

28 

BlPtnik 

McEwen 

Range! 

Brnsco 

McKay 

Reid 

Breckinridge 

Mndigan 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Metcalfe 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Collier 

Mliishall,  Ohio 

Thompson,  N.J 

Dingell 

Moss 

Wilson, 

Dulskl 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Charles.  Tex. 

Eshlemaii 

Patman 

Wolff 

Gray 

Pepper 

Young,  HI . 

H«bert 

Podell 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  i-ecorded. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERrO    BV     MR.     ECKHARDT 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eckhardt:  On 
page  IS,  line  7,  strike  the  word  "shall"  and 
substitute  the  word  "may"  and  on  page  IC, 
line  II,  strike  the  word  "shall"  and  sub- 
stitute the  word  "may." 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause I  have  a  certain  juridical  audac- 
ity above  and  beyond  the  more  restrain- 
ed and  judicious  Members  of  this  bod}', 
I  have  been  thought  by  some  to  have 
coiistitutional  knowledge  beyond  my  real 
abilities.  I  do  not  believe  anyone  here 
can  say  that  my  amendment  is  any  more 
or  any  less  constitutional  than  the  bill 
which  it  seeks  to  amend. 

I  will  say,  though,  that  my  amend- 
ment makes  a  good  deal  more  sense  than 
this  bill  wltliout  amendment.  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  engage  in  a  pretended 
prescience  about  what  the  Supreme 
Coui-t  will  do.  I  do  not  know  what  they 
will  do.  They  have  done  a  lot  of  things 
I  have  thought  were  wrong.  They  have 
done  more  things  that  I  thought  were 
right.  But  we  should  not  do  something 
we  think  is  wrong,  and  I  want  to  ex- 
plain why  I  think  my  amendment  is  bet- 
ter than  the  provision  in  the  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
WiGoiNs)  got  right  to  the  point  a  minute 
ago.  When  we  look  at  the  exceptions  with 
respect  to  what  will  never  permit  a  death 
penalty,  we  can  have  cases  in  which  the 
conduct  of  a  person  accused  is  a  far  more 
reprehensible,  but  does  not  carry  the 
death  penalty,  than  that  of  another  in 
which  the  death  penalty  is  mandatory. 

Suppose  that  in  the  course  of  unload- 
ing the  airplane  after  a  hijacking  an 
elderly  woman  falls,  hits  her  head  and 
dies. 

In  a  circumstance  like  that,  if  the  hi- 
jacker Is  over  18  and  none  of  the  listed 
ameliorating  circumstances  exist,  the 
court  or  Jury  simply  have  to  give  him  the 
death  penalty.  In  another  case  where  the 
facts  are  exactly  parallel  the  mere  fact 
that  the  hijacker  is  17 '/2  years  old,  per- 
haps a  bright  young  student  disgusted 
with  the  American  system  who  wants  to 
go  to  Cuba,  and  as  a  result  of  this  some- 
one Is  killed — or  perhaps  a  whole  ah-plane 
load  of  persons  are  killed — he  cannot  get 
tlie  death  penalty  because  he  comes  in 
one  of  the  mandatory  exemptions. 


Had  he  been  just  over  18  he  would 
have  to  get  the  death  penalty. 

All  I  suggest  to  the  Members  is,  leave 
the  bill  as  it  is  with  respect  to  the  miti- 
gating offenses.  If  the  mitigating  offense.s 
are  found  by  the  jury  to  exist,  then  do 
not  permit  the  death  penalty.  Tliere  is 
still  a  20-year  penalty  connected  with 
the  offense,  and  that  could  be  multiplied 
if  several  offenses  occur.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  respect  to  the  death  penalty, 
let  us  put  in  the  death  penalty  section 
the  word  "may"  instead  of  the  word 
"shall." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  we 
cannot  play  God  in  Congress.  We  cannot 
anticipate  the  facts  which  may  occur 
Suppose,  for  instance,  under  the  section 
that  mitigates  against  the  death  penalty. 
a  man  approaches  the  pilot.  The  pilot 
draws  a  gun  from  his  pocket  and  the 
hijacker  at  that  point  kills  the  pilot. 
I  ask  the  Members,  is  that  the  kind  of 
extreme  dm-ess  that  relieves  him  from 
the  death  penalty  under  the  first  section? 
Is  he  any  less  reprehensible  than 
another  hijacker  in  a  situation  in  which 
the  pilot  did  not  draw  the  gun  and  a 
policeman  kills  tlie  pilot,  as  the  example 
given  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr,  Wiggins*  ? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  an  aye  vote  on 
the  amendment. 

•  Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendihent.  I  will 
not  take  the  5  minutes,  I  promise  the 
House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  the  procedures 
wlHch  must  be  met  by  imposition  of  the 
death  penalty,  changing  "shall"  to 
"may"  would  give  the  judge  an  arbi- 
traiT  discretion.  This  is  what  the  com- 
mittee decided  not  to  do  when  it  said 
the  death  penalty  would  not  be  discre- 
tionary or  arbitrary. 

I  would  say  this  is  probably  just  the 
thing  which  is  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mi*.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maine. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Chairman,  although 
I  would  certainly  want  to  agree  with  my 
distinguished  chaii*man,  for  whom  I  have 
the  highest  respect,  on  page  14  of  the 
committee  report  it  states  specificall}': 

The  committee  does  agree  with  the  propo- 
sition that  the  Furman  case  holds  unconsti- 
tutional the  imposition  of  the  death  pen- 
alty when  it  Is  avaUable  as  a  nonmandatory 
penalty  which  may  be  imposed  at  the  cora- 
plete  discretion  of  the  Judge  or  jury. 

In  this  case,  it  caiwot  be  Imposed  at 
the  complete  discretion  of  the  judge  or 
juiT  because  of  the  qualifications  that  are 
already  put  into  the  bill.  By  permitting 
discretion  to  the  judge,  we  have  then 
written  a  bill,  it  seems  to  me,  that  will 
provide  for  all  the  thousands  of  kinds  of 
cases  that  may  arise  in  skyjacking  and 
still  take  care  of  the  qualms  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  wish  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  could  give  me  an  example — 
and  I  am  asking  this  because  I  do  not 
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know,  although  I  do  not  think  it  is  true — 
where  the  death  penalty  is  mandated  for 
any  offense. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  another  exam- 
ple in  the  history  of  American  law  where 
we  have  mandated  the  death  penalty  for 
any  offense.  Can  the  gentleman  give  me 
an  example  of  a  mandatory  death  sen- 
tence, thereby  removing  the  delibera- 
tions on  the  death  sentence  from  the 

jury? 

Mr.  STACJGERS.  Mr.  Chauinan,  I  do 
not  know  specifically,  but  I  beUeve  there 
might  be  something  along  that  line  in 
kidnapping  cases  where  certain  events 
liave  happened,  and  perhaps  in  conspir- 
acy trails. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Does  the 
gentleman  mean  it  is  mandatory? 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  whole 
thrust  of  our  system  of  jurisprudence 
lias  been  to  leave  the  discretion  with  tlie 
jury,  and  I  understand  it  is  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  that  we  should  go  into 
a  mandatory  death  penalty,  relative  to 
this  bill  from  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  U.S. 
Congress,  and  it  seems  to  me  this  is  to- 
tally injudicious  in  history,  and  we  would 
be  making  a  radical  departure  to  insist 
on  a  mandatory  death  penalty. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  it  Is  in  the 
law  now,  and  it  has  been  in  the  law  since 
1961. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  A  manda- 
tory death  penalty? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  Is  far  stricter 
than  this  would  be. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Coloi-ado.  Without 
leaving  any  discretion  with  tlie  jm"y  or 
with  the  judge? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Well,  there  would  be 
discretion,  but  it  is  far  more  mandatory 
and  far  stronger  than  this  is,  because 
we  give  them  here  all  kinds  of  mitigating 
circumstances  that  can  prevent  them 
from  receiving  the  death  penalty.  Even 
after  that,  after  getting  a  conviction,  the 
jury  has  to  come  back  and  vote  the  death 
penalty. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Yes,  but 
the  language  says,  "shall."  That  is  man- 
datory; it  leaves  no  discretion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  state  I  am 
against  the  amendment.  I  will  say  that 
I  do  not  beUeve  it  belongs  in  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  understand  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  he  is  accept- 
ing these  aggravating  circumstances 
under  which  a  death  penalty  can  be  im- 
posed, but  he  is  saying  that  if  those  ag- 
gravating circumstances  are  present  and 
no  mitigating  circumstances  are  present, 
then  the  court,  if  it  sees  fit,  can  or  may 
impose  a  death  penalty — then,  and  only 
then,  instead  of  saying,  "If  that  situation 
exists,"  then  the  court  must  impose  a 
death  penalty. 

What  the  court  argued  about  in  the 
Purman  case  was  the  lack  of  standards. 
But  In  this  amendment  we  still  keep 
the  standards,  and  while  no  one  can  be 
sure  what  would  satisfy  the  Funnan  rule, 
I  think  it  makes  just  about  as  good  sense 


to  argue  that  this  amendment  will  satisfy 
it  as  that  the  committee  bill  will  satisfy  it. 

Furthermore,  it  is  a  lot  sounder  in 
general,  because  it  makes  some  sense, 
maybe,  to  say  that  if  certain  aggravating 
circumstances  are  present,  the  court  can 
consider  them,  and  the  couit  can  impose 
a  death  penalty  if  it  then  sees  fit.  But  it 
takes  away  the  whole  judicial  process 
when  we  tell  the  court  that  if  thei*e  are 
certain  circumstances  which  we  consider 
aggravating  ahead  of  time,  then  the  court 
must  do  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not  sound,  and 
I  support  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chaiiinan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chahrman,  the 
gentleman  has  construed  the  amendment 
exactly  con-ectly. 

One  must  consider  this  against  the  de- 
cision in  McGautha  against  California, 
a  U.S.  Supreme  Court  case  cited  by  Judge 
Douglas,  in  which  he  said  as  follows: 

In  light  of  history,  experience,  and  the 
present  limitations  of  human  knowledge,  we 
find  it  quite  impossible  to  say  that  commit- 
ting to  the  untrammeled  discretion  of  the 
jury  the  power  to  pronounce  life  or  death  In 
capital  cases  Is  offensive  to  anything  In  the 
Constitution. 

Thus,  the  Court  found  untrammeled 
discretion  not  enough  to  result  in  uncon- 
stitutionality. In  Furman  against  Geor- 
gia untrammeled  discretion  was  the  crux 
of  the  decision  holding  the  Georgia  and 
Texas  statutes  unconstitutional.  But  the 
wide  scope  of  Juiy  or  court  discretion  was 
central  in  this  case. 

This  is  not  the  untrammeled  power; 
this  is  the  controlled  power,  and  it  is  ex- 
actly the  way  the  gentleman  has  de- 
scribed it.  If  the  biU  itself  is  constitu- 
tional, the  amendment  is  constitutional. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  correct  in  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  goes  to  the  con- 
stitutionality of  this  provision.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee and  In  the  opinion  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  this  is  a  matter  where  there 
can  be  no  capricious  action  by  the  Judge 
and  we  eliminate  the  possibility  that  he 
could  be  discriminatory  in  the  matter  of 
the  death  penalty.  This  provision  of  the 
act  is  justified;  however,  one  of  the  fea- 
tures that  would  make  it  constitutional 
is  eliminated  by  the  Eckhardt  amend- 
ment. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  legislation  as 
written  by  the  committee  and  as  upheld 
by  two  previous  votes.  It  clearly  states 
what  the  position  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  majority  of  our  commit- 
tee is.  In  two  previous  votes  by  this  House 
it  has  been  upheld. 

I  hope  we  can  vote  on  this  amendment 
immediately  and  that  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 


BECORDED  VOTE 


on 


Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  162,  noes  239, 
answered  "present"  2,  not  voting  29,  as 
follows: 

I  Roll  No.  861 
AYES — 162 


Abzug 

Forsythe 

Owens 

Adams 

Fraser 

Parrl* 

Addabbo 

Frenzel 

Preyer 

Anderson, 

Otalmo 

Price,  ni. 

Calif. 

Gibbons 

Pritcbard 

Anderson.  111. 

Gonzalez 

Quie 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Grasso 

Railsback 

Armstrong 

Green,  Pa. 

Rees 

Ashley 

Griffiths 

Reid 

Aspin 

Gude 

Reuss 

BadUlo 

Hamilton 

Rlegle 

Bell 

Hi! n sen,  Idaho 

Rodino 

Bennett 

IlarrinBton 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Bergland 

Hawkins 

Rosenthal 

Blester 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Rostenkowski 

)3inghain 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Roush 

Blatnik 

Helstoski 

Roy 

Bosgs 

Hicks 

Roybal 

Boland 

Hinshaw 

Rupi>e 

BoUinij 

Holifleld 

St  Germain 

Bowen 

Holtzman 

Sarasin 

Brademas 

Howard 

Sarhanes 

Brotzmau 

Hungate 

Sc  breeder 

Brown,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Seiberling 

Brown,  Mich. 

Jones,  Ckla. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Buchanan 

Kastenmeler 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Burke,  Calif. 

Kluczyuski 

Stanton, 

Eurke,  Mass. 

Koch 

J.  William 

Burton 

Kyros 

Stanton, 

Chisholm 

Lehman 

James  V. 

Clay 

Litton 

Stark 

Cocliran 

Long,  La. 

SteeUnan 

Cohen 

Long,  Md. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Collins,  Dl. 

Luken 

Stokes 

Conte 

McClory 

Studds 

Conyers 

McCloskey 

Symington 

Corman 

McPaU 

Thone 

Cotter 

McKiuney 

Thornton 

Culver 

Madigan 

Tiernan 

Danielson 

Mallary 

Udall 

Davis,  S.C. 

Mann 

Ullman 

de  la  Garea 

Matsunaga 

VanDeeilin 

DeUenback 

Meeds 

Vander  Veen 

Dellums 

Melcher 

Vanik 

Denholm 

Mezviusky 

Waldie 

Dennis 

Mink 

Wlialen 

Diggs 

Moakley 

Whittcn 

Donohue 

Mollolian 

Wiggins 

Drinau 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Wilson. 

Eckhardt 

Mosher 

Charles  H  . 

Edwards.  Calif 

Moss 

Calif. 

Erlenborn 

Murptiy,  111. 

wnght 

Evaus,  Colo. 

Obey 

Yates 

Findley 

O'Brien 

Young,  Ga. 

Foley 

O'Hara 

Zwach 

Ford 

ONeill 

NOES— 239 

Abduor 

Casey,  Tex. 

Eilbers 

Alexander 

Cederberg 

Esch 

Andrews, 

Chamberlain 

Evins,  Tenn. 

N.  Dak. 

Cliappell 

Fascell 

Anuun^io 

Clancy 

Fish 

Archer 

Clark 

Fisher 

Arends 

Clausen. 

Flood 

.\shbroot 

DonH. 

Flowers 

Ba  falls 

Clawson.  Del 

Flynt 

Baker 

Cleveland 

Fountain 

Barrett 

CoUlns.  Tex. 

Frellnghuysen 

Bauman 

Conable 

Frey 

Beai-d 

Conlau 

FroehUch 

BevUl 

Coughlin 

Fuqua 

Blaf4i:i 

Crane 

Caydos 

Blackbiun 

Crouin 

Gettys 

Bray 

Daniel,  Dan 

Gllmau 

Breaux 

Daniel.  Robert 

Ginn 

Brlnkley 

W..  Jr. 

Gold  water 

Brooks 

Daniels, 

Goodling 

Brooinfleld  . 

Domlnlck  V. 

Green,  Oreg. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Davis,  Ga. 

Gross 

Brovhlll,  N.C. 

Davis,  wis. 

Grover 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Delaney 

Ounter 

Burgener 

Dent 

Guyer 

Burke.  Pla. 

Derwinskl 

Haley 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Deviue 

Hammer- 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Dorn 

schmidt 

Butler 

Downlns 

Hanley 

Byron 

Dulskl 

Hanna 

Camp 

Dvincan 

H&nrahan 

Carney.  Ohio 

du  Pont 

Carter 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Harsba 

6342 


Hastings 

Hays 

H«b«rt 

Heinz 

Henderson 

HUlis 

Hogan 

Holt 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Jobnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Kuykendall 

Lagomarslno 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lent 

Lott 

Lujan 

McCoUlster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mohon 

Marazltl 

Mnrtin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Mayne 

Maz^oU 

Michel 


MUford 

Miller 

MUls 

Mlnlsh 

MltcbeU.  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mlzell 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Morgan 
Martha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 

Passmaii 
Patten 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 

Powell.  Oil."' 
QulUeu 
Randall 
Rarlck 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Rlnaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson.  \'.\. 
Roe  , 

Rogers 

Roncallo.  NY. 
Rooney,  Pa . 
Rose 

Rousselot- 
Runnels 
Ruth 
Ryan 
Sandman 
Satterfield 
Scherle 
Schneebeli 
Sebelius 


Ari.' 
s 


Shlple; 

Shoup 

Shrivel 

Shustei 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Skublt: 

Slack 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stagge 

Steed 

Steele 

Stelgei 

Steph 

Strattc 

Stubbl  field 

Stuckc 

SuUlvs  I 

3\'mmi 

Talcot 

Taylor  Mo 

Taylor  N.C. 

Teagm 

Thomi 

ToweU 

Treen 

Veysej 

Vigorii 

Waggo  mer 

Walsh 

Wamp§T 

Ware 

White 

Whitel  urst 

Wldna 

WUsoii 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wydlei 

Wylie 

W>-ma: 

Yutrot 

Young 

Young 

Young 

Zabloc 

Zioti 


NY. 
Thomi*ou.  N.J. 
WUllat  s 
Wilaou 
Chai  es,  Tex. 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT  —2 

Lessett  Vnuder  Jagt 

NOT  VOTING— J9 

Brasco  Icbord  Ri<iiL.ea 

Brecklnrldte  McEweu  Robiso  i.  NY. 

Carey,  N.Y.  McKay  Roone; 

Collier  Metcalfe 

Dickinson  Miushall.  Oir.o 

Dlngell  Murphy.  NY. 

Elshlemau  Patinnu 

Pulton  Pepper  Wolff 

Gray  Podell  YounJAlnska 

Gubser  Price.  Tex.  Youny  111. 

So  the  amendment  was  reject  d 
The  resiilt  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT   OFFEBED   BY    MR     KUrK»NDAI.L 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chaf-man 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  KukdENo.M.L: 
Pages  19,  20,  Amend  subsection  (b]  of  pro- 
posed section  1115  of  the  Federal  Vvlatlon 
Act  of  1958  by  placing  a  comma  )  rter  the 
word  "Aviation"  on  line  17  on  page  9,  strik- 
ing the  remainder  of  that  line  ar  1  all  of 
lines  18-21,  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"He"  placing  a  period  following  t  le  word 
"convention"  on  line  26.  al^d  stri  Ing  the 
remainder  of  that  line  and  t'.ie  woi-fs  "such 
resolution."  on  page  20. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL  (during  tde  read 
lng>.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  un^ilmous 
consent    that   further   reading 
amendment  be  dispensed  with 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obj 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  fn 
nessee? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Cliai^nan 
I  may  have  a  colloquy  with  thi 
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n,  Wis. 
Nev. 


Bob 


Flo. 

s.c. 

Te>; 


a  id 


c  n 


of    the 

that 


tion  to 
Ten- 


object, 
heard. 
.  if 
chair- 


man of  the  committee,  this  is  a  house- 
keeping amendment  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  bill  was  passed  early 
in  1973,  at  which  time  there  had  been 
some  recommendations  in  Interim  stand- 
ards that  had  been  made  by  the  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Organization. 
Since  that  time  tliese  interim  standards 
has  become  totally  superfluous,  and  final 
standards  will  soon  be  in  effect  and  will 
be  statutorily  dealt  with  by  other  provi- 
sions in  tliis  section. 

I  think  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
will  agiee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  certainly  do  agree 
with  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  and  we  accept  the 
amendment  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tenne.ssee  (Mr.  Kuykendall*. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  do  so  to  see  if  we  can  reach 
some  agreement  on  time. 

I  think  the  House  is  becoming  restless, 
and  perhaps  v.e  ought  to  set  a  time  limit 
here. 

Most  of  the  important  amendments 
have  been  discu.'ssed.  I  hope  we  can  set 
a  time  limit.  I  understand  tliere  are  sev- 
eral amendments  at  the  desk  and  I  do 
not  want  to  reduce  the  time  of  the  Mem- 
bers too  much.  Some  are  suggesting  20 
minutes:  but  I  would  suggest  that  we 
close  at  5:45. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  that  all  debate  on  this 
bill  and  all  amendments  thereto  close  at 
5:45. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr,  Wiggins  >. 

AMENDMENTS    OFFERED    BY    MR.    WIGGINS 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
two  amendments  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  coasidered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Wiggins:  Page 
16.  line  14,  after  the  word  "person",  strike  out 
"resulted"  and  Insert  "was  Intended  by  the 
defendant  and  did  result". 

Page  16.  line  17,  after  the  word  "person", 
strike  out  "resulted"  and  Insert  "was  in- 
tended by  the  defendant  and  did  result.". 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  two 
amendments  deal  with  the  problem  of 
unintended  deaths  for  which  a  defendant 
may  be  put  to  death  himself.  Several  fact 
situations  have  been  discussed  with 
Members  of  the  House  previously.  This 
legislation  is  overboard  in  that  it  re- 
quiies  the  imposition  of  the  death  pen- 
alty, even  though  the  death  of  the  vic- 
tim was  not  caused  by  any  direct  act 
of  the  defendant  himself,  and  even 
though  that  consequence  was  unintended 
by  him. 

Now.   lot    me  set    the   .^^tage   for   this 


amendment.  For  the  death  penalty  to  be 
imposed,  the  defendant  first  must  be 
guilty  of  the  substantive  act  of  hijack- 
ing. 

Second,  a  death  most  occur  as  a  result 
of  htiacklng.  There  must  be  an  absence 
of  mitigating  circumstances  and  there 
must  be  finding  of  aggravating  circum- 
stances. If  the  above  are  found  to  oc- 
cur, the  death  penalty  is  mandatory. 

These  fact  situations  are  called  into 
order  by  my  amendments : 

First,  let  us  suppose  that  a  police  of- 
ficer in  the  course  of  apprehending  the 
defendant  shoots  and  accidentally  kills 
a  passenger  in  the  plane.  Under  this  leg- 
islation. I  represent  to  the  gentlemen 
present  that  a  defendant  could  be  put  to 
death.  I  suggest  that  such  a  consequence 
is  not  probably  the  intent  of  this  bod}-, 
nor  should  it  be  our  intent. 

Another  fact  situation  has  been  de- 
scribed. During  emergency  evacuation 
procedm-es  following  a  skyjacking,  a 
woman  may  fall  and  may  die  as  a  result 
of  her  emergency  evacuation  attempt  of 
the  airplane.  The  defendant  may  be  sub- 
ject to  the  death  penalty  under  those  cir- 
cumstances. I  represent  to  the  Members 
that  such  a  consequence  is  not  what  is 
intended. 

Another  fact  situation  is  that  of  a  sky- 
jacker who  may  induce  a  heart  attack  in 
a  passenger. 

The  defendant  is  subject  to  being  put 
to  death  on  a  mandatory  basis  by  reason 
of  such  an  unintended  result.  My  amend- 
ment only  adds  a  few  words.  It  says  that 
the  death  must  be  intended  by  the  de- 
fendant as  well  as  result  of  the  commis- 
sion of  the  criminal  act.  The  defendant 
must  intend  the  consequences  for  which 
he  is  put  to  death.  That  clearly  is  what 
we  ai-e  talking  about  in  this  legislation, 
and  a  bill  v^hich  puts  a  man  to  death  by 
reason  of  an  unintentional  and  conse- 
quential death  of  another  is  not,  I  hope, 
what  this  House  is  willing  to  accept. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  .\ield 
to  the  gentleman  fiom  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
I  could  have  the  committee's  attention, 
Ls  it  the  intention  of  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  to  wipe  out  in  this  case  the  fel- 
ony murder  as  a  first  degree  mmder? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chaiiinan.  by 
analogy  only  that  would  be  correct. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  In  other  words, 
normally  a  felony  murder  is  a  first  de- 
gree murder,  correct? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Yes. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  And  in  this  case, 
declaration  that  the  felony  murder  is  not 
in  the  same  category  as  the  premeditated 
murder? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  That  is  true,  by 
analogy. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  support  of  my 
worthwhile  amendments. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment.  Under  section 
(E» .  as  the  Members  will  read  in  the  bill, 
it  says: 

He  could  not  reasoiiably  have  foreseen  that 
his  conduct  in  the  course  of  the  cominlssloii 
of  the  oflense  for  which  he  was  convicted 
wotild  cause,  or  would  create  a  grave  risk  of 
causing  death  to  another  person. 
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Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 


support  of  the  amendments 


from  the  surcharge,  a  small  amoimt  per- 
h{^s,  and  some  from  the  general  Treas- 
ury. Actually  the  FAA  and/or  the  CAB 
contended  they  were  spending  some  $3 
million  on  this  now,  and  I  suppose  that 


vice  or  tied  up  someone  or  confined 
them  in  some  way,  then  I  say  that  the 
mitigating  relief  should  not  apply.  This 
amendment  clarifies  the  language,  "rela- 
tively minor." 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
use  just  1  mmute  of  my  time  in  opiJosi- 
tion  to  the  amendment. 

Tills  makes  it  vei-y  restrictive  in  its 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  point  out 
to  the  committee  that  in  this  amend- 

mpnt  we  are  dealing,  to  begin  with,  with  ,  „^ 

rdtJuon  where  the  death  penalty  to    the  money  comes  (rom  the  seneral  Treas- 
!Zd?S°y-no  disci-etlon.  AU  the  gen-    my.  TtMs  money  ought  not  to  come  solely 

fTui'dTot^rsa'^.^riSetr  ^^c'^^r^  srss'ii^i  z  ....  ...,.„ .. ..,,  .^...-...- .....; 

ji^^^JflS^SSir/oreSdr^arto    ?lane.anymore_.h.n,t,»o^J_^come    ^^^f^^^-^^^^'^.^l^'^J,:^^::!^ 

faith  in  the  courts  of  our  land  and  in 
om-  jui-y  system.  I  believe  we  have  to  ha\e 
some  leeway,  and  this  would  restrict  them 
completely. 

I  oppose  the  amendment  for  that 
reason. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  oi. 


toe  whole  proposition,  and  I  just  suggest     from  those  who  use  buses  or  tmins  or  any 
Sat  a  Member  cannot  be  against  this     other  means  of  transportation 
Snd  of  an  amendment  if  he  has  good    "    Mr.^  Chaiman.  I  want  to^  b^^^ 


kind 

sense,  or  humanity,  or  any  of  the  things 

most  Members  have  got. 

"Hie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Wiggins). 


that  the  CAB  understands  that  this  is 
not  an  open  invitation  to  the  canlers  or 
the  operators  that  they  can  raise  this 
surcharge  to  any  figure  they  wish. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  Is  correct,  and 


5S,fZ™5menS  were  rejected  v.e  speTlout  how  much  shall  go  to  the    the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 


strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Uke  to  address 
my  remarks  to  tlie  chaii-man  of  the  com- 
mittee. A  section  that  has  been  added  to 
this  bill  which  is  very  important  has  not 
been  commented  upon,  and  that  is  title  II 
which  creates  the  Air  Tiansportation  Se- 
curity Act  of  1974.  I  would  refer  the 
Members  to  page  20  of  the  report.  The 
committee  report  says : 

No  funds  are  provided  for  the  screening 
requirements  imposed  by  this  section  because 
the  Committee  feels  that  the  current  pro- 
cedure, whereby  a  $.34  surcharge  is  added  to 
each    passenger    ticket     (Civil    Aeronautics 


the  aUllnes  for  training  pei-sonnel, 

AMENDMENT  OFTtnED  BY  WR.  WHITE 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  WHrrE:  Page  16, 
subsection  (D),  lUie  3,  strike  the  balance  of 
the  sentence  after  the  comma,  and  substitute 
In  lieu  thereof  the  words:  "but  took  no  ac- 
tive part  in  holding  any  weapon  or  explosive 
device  or  facslmllies  thereof,  nor  placed  any 
passenger  or  member  of  a  crew  under  diu-ess 
or  confluement;  or". 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  House,  I  will 


Board,  Docket  25315)  to  cover  the  carrier's    point  out  that  this  amendment  goes  to 


screening  costs  Is  working  effectively. 

Similarly,  when  we  get  to  that  portion 
of  the  bill  which  refers  to  the  personnel 
being  employed  for  security  purposes,  the 
report  points  out  on  page  21  that  there 
Is  a  25-cent  security  surcharge. 

The  Members  will  remember  that  we 
had  before  us  a  couple  of  years  ago,  a  bill 
where  the  administration  was  going  to 
impose  a  $25  mllUon  or  a  $30  million  bill, 
which  funds  were  to  come  out  of  the  air- 
way and  airport  trust  fund.  It  was  Con- 
tended that  some  of  those  funds  ought 


the  section  concerning  mltigatmg  cir- 
cumstances, under  which  the  jury  would 
not  impose  the  death  sentence. 

The  bill,  on  page  16,  says  that  the  court 
shall  not  Impose  the  death  sentence  if 
"he  was  a  principal — ^but  his  participa- 
tion was  relatively  minor,  although  not 
so  minor  as  to  constitute  a  defense  to 
prosecution."  Tliis  means  that  then  he 
would  not  then  get  the  death  sentence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  language  "rela- 
tively minor"  is  very  vague.  We  have  just 
had  a  situation  where  the  Supreme  Court 


The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MB.  O'HAKA 

Ml-.  OUARA.  Mr.  Chauinan,  I  offer 
r.n  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  CHara:  Page  10, 
line  19  and  on  page  12,  Une  3,  strike  out  "by 
death  or  by  imprisonment  for  life,"  and  In- 
sert "by  Imprisonment  for  life  or  by  Impris- 
onment for  life  without  posslblUty  of  parole  •. 

And  strike  out  aU  of  section  105. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  if  he  lias  a  copy  of  his 
.imendment?  We  have  not  seen  it. 

Mr.  OHARA.  I  am  sorry.  I  do  not.  I 
just  scribbled  it  out  on  an  amendment 
form. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  just  take  a 
minute  or  two  to  explain  the  amend- 
ment. 

■WTiat  I  do  is  substitute  for  the  death 
penalty  the  penalty  of  "imprisonment 
for  life  without  possibility  of  parole."  The 
State  can  be  justified  in  taking  a  human 
life  only  if  there  is  no  other  feasible  way 
of  protectmg  the  State  or  its  citizens 
from  a  gi-ave  harm. 

The  question  here  is  whether  there  is 
some  penalty  other  than  the  death  sen- 


to  come  out  of  the  general  Treasui-y.  as    stmck  down  a  State  statute  because  they    tence,  that  will  adequately  protect  so 


well.  That  bill  was  finally  laid  aside. 

Now.  inasmuch  as  the  CAB  has  actu- 
ally levied  a  34-cent  surcharge  for  screen- 
ing and  a  25-cent  surcharge  for  secmity 
purposes,  I  want  to  be  certain  that  the 
committee  is  not  saying  to  the  CAB  that 
'Tou  may  automatically  raise  these  sums 
to  any  level  you  wish,  without  full  hear- 
ings," because  that  Is  not  the  intent  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  imderstand  they  have 
this  matter  imder  review  now,  accord- 
ing to  the  report.  I  do  not  want  to  give 
the  CAB  the  license  to  obtain  from  the 
passengers  the  entire  amount  of  money 
that  Is  being  used  for  both  screening  and 
for  security  purposes.  That  was  not  our 
intent  when  this  bill  came  before  the 
committee. 

I  will  ask  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, is  that  correct?  Is  that  the  mes- 
sage the  committee  has  given  to  the 
membersliip? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
point  Is  that  they  could  raise  these  prices 
without  showing  this.  They  liave  had 
these  rates  in  effect,  and  they  are  doing 
Uie  Job  quite  well  imder  these  rates. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chah-man,  It  is  to  be 
expected  some  of  this  money  might  come 


said  the  sentence  was  hnposed  capn- 
ciously,  in  that  it  was  not  mandatory,  but 
was  discretlonai-y  with  the  jury. 

My  amendment  spells  out  the  ultimate 
of  what  is  meant  by  "relatively  minor."  I 
will  read  my  amendment  to  the  Members 
again.  It  says  as  follows: 
but  took  no  active  part  in  holding  any 
weapon  or  explosive  device  or  facsimiles 
thereof,  nor  placed  any  passenger  or  member 
of  a  crew  under  duress  or  confinement. 

Now.  are  these  not  the  elements  of 
hijacking,  and  is  this  not  spelling  It  out 
so  that  we  do  not  have  a  problem  of  hav- 
ing this  specific  statute  struck  down  be- 
cause it  allows  too  much  discretion  to  the 
jury? 

It  may  be  said  that  a  bunch  of  jmlsts 
have  devised  the  language  that  is  in  the 
bill,  but  what  I  say  to  the  Members  Is 
that  what  we  want  to  do  is  to  develop 
and  Include  specific  language  that  will 
stand  up  under  review,  and  convict  per- 
sons who  deserve  to  be  convicted.  If  a 
person  is  not  holding  a  weapon  or  is  not 
holding  an  explosive  device,  has  not  tied 
up  a  passenger  or  put  him  under  duress 
in  amy  way,  then  perhaps  mitigation  of 
sentence  should  be  applied  to  him.  But  if 
he  has  held  a  weapon  or  an  explosive  de- 


clety.  I  suggest  that  society  would  be 
adequately  protected  by  the  imposition  of 
a  sentence  of  life  imprisonment  without 
the  possibility  of  parole.  It  would  assure 
that  the  heinous  offender  could  not  re- 
peat his  offense  and  I  believe  it  would 
be  just  as  effective  as  a  deterrent  as  is 
the  death  pensdty. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  thi.s 
question:  If  the  question  of  the  power 
of  pardon  does  not  also  encompass  the 
whole  system  of  parole  and  whether,  if 
the  statute  says  a  man  must  be  put  in 
prison  without  a  possibility  of  parole, 
whether  that  could  actually  be  effective 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  the  constitutional 
power  of  pardon. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Under  my  amendment 
the  only  way  in  which  a  person  sentenced 
to  life  imprisonment  without  the  possi- 
bility of  parole  could  be  released  from 
prison  would  be  by  Presidential  pardon. 
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Chalm  an. 


Mr,  HUTCHINSON.  I 

Mr.  STAGGKRS.  Mr. 
just  take  a  minute  of  my  timi 
to  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  voted  on 
ter  before,  and  it  was  firmly 
say  this  ought  to  be  rejected,  to 
we  have  considered  about 
can  with  regard  to  making  a 
penalty  or  repealing  it  entire^ 
say  that  the  committee  had  '" 
the  Department  of  Justice  w 
vrrite  the  legislation,  and  I 
committee   should   be   upheld 
amendment  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
the  amendment  offered  by  the 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  OTIara^  . 

The  amendment  was  rejecte 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  a^ 
ther  amendments,  the  questior 
committee  amendment  in  the 
a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendmen 
nature  of  a  siibstitute,  as  ame 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  committee 
the  Speaker  having  resiuned 
(Mr.  AwNtTNUO  Chairman  of 
mlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
of  the  Union,  reported  that 
mlttee,  having  had  under 
the  bill  (H.R.  38581   to  amen< 
101  and  902  of  the  Federal  Av 
of  1958  to  Implement  the 
the  Suppression  of  Unlawful 
Aircraft;  to  amend  title  XI  of 
to  authorize  the  President  to 
service  to  any  foreign  nation 
determines  is  encouraging 
jacking  by  acting  in  a 
slstent  with  the  Convention  f oi 
preselon  of  Unlawful  Seizure  of 
and  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
portation  to  suspend  the 
thority  of  foreign  air  carriers 
tain  circumstances  pursuant 
Resolution  978,  he  reported  th« 
to    the    House    with    an 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of 

•nie  SPEAKER.  Under  the 
prerlous  qoestion  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demande  1 
amendment  to  the  committer 
ment    In    the    nature    of    a 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 

The  amendment  was  agreed 

The  SPEAKER.  The  queatla 
engrossment  and  third 
bill 

The  bill  was  oi'dered  to  be 
and  read  a  thiid  time,  and  wa 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  questioi 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speake 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ord( 

The  vote  was  taken  by  elec 
vice,  and  there  were — yeas  361 
not  voting  24.  as  follows: 

[Hon  No.  87) 
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Gude 

Harrlncrton 

Hawkins 

Hecbler,  W.  Va. 

Holtznian 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Kastenmeier 

Matsuuaga 

Mezviusky 

Mink 

Mltche'l.  Md. 

Moakley 

Moas 

Obey 

Owens 

NOT  VOTINO- 

Metcalfe 
MlnahaU.  Ohio 
Murphy.  N.T. 
Patman 
Pepper 
Podell 
Price.  Tex. 
Ranicel 
Bobison,  N.Y. 


WyaU 

Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyntan 
YatroD 
Yotmg.  Ala&kj 
Young.  Pla. 
To«ng.  8.C. 
Young,  Tbz 
Zablocki 
Zton 


RefeS 

ReusE 

Roybal 

Selberlinj; 

Smith.  Iowa 

Stark 

Stelger,  WU 

Stokes 

»iudds 

Thornton 

Waldle 

Wiggins 

Yates 

Young.  Ga. 

Z^acb 
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Rooney,  N.T. 
Thotnpsoa,  9  J. 
WlUlams 
Wilson, 
Charles.  T?x 

woiir 

Young,  m. 


Brasco 

Breckinridge 

Corey.  N.Y. 

Collier 

Eshletnati 

Oray 

McEwen 

McKay 

Martin.  Nibr. 

So  the  bin  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced   the  follouinc 
pairs: 

Mr.  Kooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Patman 

Mr.  Breckinridge  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Xtiushall 
of  Ohio. 

Mr.  McKay  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska 

Mr.  Murphv  of  New  York  with  Mr.  WilUaau. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Eshlemsn. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  PodeU  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Gray  «-lth  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  ilt.  Young  of  IlUuois. 

Mr.  P^per  with  Mr.  Bobison  of  New  York 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  amiouncetf 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  to  implement  the  Conveiititn 
lor  the  Suppression  of  Unlawful  Seiant 
of  Aircraft;  to  provide  a  more  effectife 
program  to  prevent  aircraft  piracy;  and 
for  other  purposes.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tte 
table. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Ml.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  W 
to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  to  provide  a  more  effective  program 
to  prevent  aircraft  piracy,  and  for  other 
purposes,  a  bill  similar  to  H.R.  3858,  foA 
passed  by  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wei* 
Virginia? 

There  wa.s  no  objection? 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  cw 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  bn  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
RcprexentatU'es    of    the    VniUA    Statet   •/ 
America  in  Congret*  auenibled, 
TITLE  I— ANTIHIJACKINa  ACT  OP  1»73 

Scc-noN  1.  ThU  tlUe  may  be  dtad  as  tl» 
•Aiitilujatlaiii;  Act  of  1973". 

Skc.  2  Section  101(32)  of  tlie  Federal  Avla- 
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tlon  Act  of  1968,  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1301 
(33))  I  ^  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(33)  The  term  'special  aircraft  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States'  includes^ 

"(a)  clvU  aircraft  of  the  United  States; 

"(b)  aircraft  of  the  national  defense  forces 
of  the  United  States; 

"(c)  any  other  aircraft  within  the  United 
SUtes; 

"(d)  any  other  aircraft  outside  the  United 
SUtes— 

"(1)  that  has  Its  next  schediUed  destina- 
tion or  last  point  of  departure  in  the  United 
States,  If  that  aircraft  next  actually  lands 
in  the  United  States;  or 

"(11)  having  'an  offense',  as  defined  in  the 
Convention  for  the  Suppression  of  Unlaw- 
ful Seizure  of  Aii'craft,  committed  aboard,  if 
Uiat  aircraft  lands  in  the  United  States  with 
tbe  alleged  offender  still  aboard;  and 

"(e)  other  aircraft  leased  without  crew  to 
s  lessee  who  has  his  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States,  or  If  none,  who 
has  his  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States; 

wblle  that  aircraft  Is  In  fiight,  which  la 
from  the  moment  when  all  the  external  doors 
are  closed  following  embarkation  until  the 
moment  when  one  such  door  is  o{>ened  for 
disembarkation,  or,  lu  the  case  of  a  forced 
landing,  until  the  competent  authorities  take 
over  the  responsibility  for  the  aircraft  and 
for  the  persons  and  property  aboard." 

Sec.  3.  Section  902  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1&88.  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1472),  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  By  striking  out  the  words  "violence 
and"  In  subsection  (I)  (2)  thereof,  and  by 
Inserting  the  words  "violence,  or  by  any  oth- 
er form  of  Intimidation,  and"  In  place 
tbereof. 

(b)  By  redesignating  subsections  (n)  and 
(o)  thereof  as  "(o)"  and  "(p)".  respectively, 
and  by  adding  the  following  new  subsection: 
"auckatt   pniACT    otrrsroE   special    AnicRAFT 

JtTBISDICTION    OP    THE    UNTrEn    STATES 

"(n)(l)  Whoever  aboard  an  aircraft  In 
flight  outside  the  special  aircraft  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  commits  'an  offense', 
as  defined  In  the  Convention  of  the  S\ippre6- 
sion  of  Unlawful  Seizvire  of  Aircraft,  and  is 
afterward  found  In  the  United  States  shall 
be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  not  less 
than  twenty  years  or  for  more  than  life. 

'(2)  A  person  commits  'an  offense',  as  de- 
fined In  the  Convention  for  the  Suppression 
of  Unlawful  Seiziu*  of  Aircraft,  when,  while 
aboard  on  aircraft  In  flight,  he — 

"(A)  unlawfully,  by  force  or  threat  there- 
of, or  by  any  other  form  of  Intimidation, 
seizes,  or  exercises  control  of.  that  aircraft, 
or  attempts  to  perform  any  such  act;  or 

"(B)  Is  an  accomplice  of  a  person  who  per- 
forms or  attempts  to  perform  any  such  act. 

"(3)  This  subsection  shall  only  be  appllca- 
We  If  the  place  of  takeoff  or  the  place  of  ac- 
tual lauding  of  the  aircraft  on  board  which 
the  offense  as  defined  in  paragraph  2  of  this 
subsection  Is  committed  Is  situated  outside 
the  territory  of  the  State  of  registration  of 
that  aircraft. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  an 
aircraft  Is  considered  to  be  In  flight  from  the 
moment  when  all  the  external  doors  are 
closed  following  embarkation  until  the  mo- 
ment when  one  such  door  Is  opened  for  dis- 
embarkation, or  In  the  case  of  a  forced  land- 
ing, untU  the  competent  authorities  take 
over  responsibility  for  the  aircraft  and  for 
the  persons  and  property  aboard." 

(c)  By  amending  redesignated  subsec- 
tion (o)  thereof  by  striking  out  the  refer- 
ence "(m)".  and  by  luoertlug  the  reference 
"(n)"  In  place  thereof. 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  Title  XI  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  sec- 
tion 1114  as  follows: 

"StrSPENSlON    OP    AIR    SFRVICCS 

"Sec.  1114.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  de- 
termines that  a  foreign  nation  is  acting  lu 
1  manner  UicousLstent  with  the  Convention 


for  the  Suppression  of  Unlawful  Seizure  of 
Aircraft,  or  If  he  determines  that  a  foreign 
nation  is  used  as  a  base  of  operations  or 
training  or  as  a  sanctuary  or  which  arms, 
aids  or  abets  in  any  way  terrorist  organiza- 
tions which  knowingly  use  the  illegal  seizure 
of  aircraft  or  the  threat  thereof  as  an  in- 
strument of  policy,  he  may,  without  notice 
or  hearing  and  for  as  long  as  he  determines 
necessary  to  assure  the  security  of  aircraft 
against  unlawful  seizure,  suspend  (1)  the 
right  of  any  air  carrier  and  foreign  air  car- 
rier to  engage  in  foreign  air  tran.sporlation, 
and  any  persons  to  operate  aircraft  in  foreign 
air  commerce,  to  ajid  from  that  foreign  na- 
tion, and  (2)  the  right  of  any  foreign  air 
ceoTler  to  engage  in  foreign  air  transporta- 
tion, and  any  foreign  person  to  operate  air- 
craft in  foreign  air  commerce,  between  the 
United  States  and  any  foreign  nation  which 
maUitatns  air  service  between  Itself  and  that 
foreign  nation.  Notwithstanding  section  1102 
of  this  Act.  the  President's  authority  to 
suspend  rights  In  this  manner  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  condition  to  any  certificate 
of  public  convenience  and  necessity  or  for- 
eign air  carrier  or  foreign  aircraft  permit  is- 
sued by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and 
any  air  carrier  operating  certificate  or  foreign 
air  carrier  operating  specification  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  air  car- 
rier or  foreign  air  carrier  to  engage  in  for- 
eign air  transportation,  or  any  p>erson  to  op- 
erate aircraft  hi  foreign  air  commerce,  in 
violation  of  the  suspension  of  rights  by  the 
President  under  this  section.". 

(b)  -ntle  XI  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section 
1115  as  follows: 

"SrctTirrT  Standards  in  Foreign  Air 
Transportation 
•Sec.  1115.  (a)  Not  later  than  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  notify  each  nation 
with  which  the  United  States  has  a  bUateral 
air  transport  agreement  or,  in  the  absence  of 
such  agreement,  each  nation  whose  airline  or 
airlines  hold  a  foreign  air  carrier  permit  or 
permits  issued  pursuant  to  section  402  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  of  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection   (b)   of  this  section. 

"(b)  In  any  case  where  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  after  consultation  with  the 
competent  aeronautical  authorities  of  a  for- 
eign nation  with  which  the  United  States  has 
a  bilateral  air  transport  agreement  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  that  agree- 
ment or.  In  the  absen««  of  such  agreement,  of 
a  nation  whose  alrlineVr  airlines  hold  a  for- 
eign air  carrier  permit  \r  permits  Issued  pur- 
suant to  such  section  402,  finds  that  such  na- 
tion does  not  effectively  maintain  and  admin- 
ister security  measures  relating  to  transpor- 
tation of  persons  or  property  or  mail  in  for- 
eign air  transportation  that  are  equal  to  or 
above  the  minimum  standards  which  are 
established  piu'suant  to  the  Convention  on 
International  Civil  Aviation  or,  prior  to  a 
date  when  such  standards  are  adopted  and 
enter  Uito  force  pursuant  to  such  conven- 
tion, the  specifications  and  practices  set  out 
in  appendix  A  to  Resolution  A17-10  of  the 
17th  Assembly  of  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization,  he  shall  notify  that 
nation  of  such  finding  and  the  steps  con- 
sidered necessary  to  bring  the  security  meas- 
ures of  that  nation  to  standards  at  least 
equal  to  the  minimum  standards  of  such 
convention  or  such  specifications  and  prac- 
tices of  such  resolution.  In  the  event  of 
failure  of  that  nation  to  take  such  steps,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  State,  may  with- 
hold, revoke,  or  impose  conditions  on  the 
operating  authority  of  the  airline  or  airlines 
of  that  nation." 

Sec.  5.  Section  901(a)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  (49  U  S  C.  1471(3))  is 
uinended  by  inserting  the  words  "or  section 
1114"  before  the  words  "of  this  Act"  when 
those  words  first  appear  in  ihis  secilon. 


Sec.  fl.  Section  1007(a)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1968  (49  UJB.C.  1487(a) ) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  words  "or,  in 
the  case  of  a  violation  of  section  1114  of 
this  Act,  the  Attorney  General,"  after  the 
words  "duly  authorized  sujents,". 

Sec.  7.  That  portion  of  the  table  of  con- 
tents contained  in  the  first  section  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  which  appears 
under  the  heading 

"Sec.  902.  Criminal  penalties", 

is  amended   by   striking   out   the   follov.-;:;g 

items: 

••.;n)  Investigations  by  Federal  Bureau  oi 
Investigation. 

••(o)  Interference  with  aircraft  accident  in- 
vestigation."; 

and  by  insertiiig  the  following  Items  lu  place 

tiiereof : 

"(n)  Aircraft  piracy  outside  special  aircrsft 
jurisdiction  of  the  Umted  States. 

"(o)  Investigations  by  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

"(p)  Interference  with  aircraft  accident  in- 
vestigation."; 

and  that  portion  wlUcli  appears  tmder  tVie 

heading 

"TniE  XI — Misceixaneocs" 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  t-ie 
following: 

"Sec.  1114.  Suspension  of  air  .services. 
"Sec.  1115.  Security  standards  in  foreign  air 

transportation.". 
TITLE  n— AIR  TRANSPORTATION   SECU- 
RITT  ACT  OP  1973 

Sec  21.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mr 
Ti-ansportation  Security   Act  of   1973". 

Sec.  22.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

(1)  the  United  States  air  transportation 
system  which  Is  vital  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  is  threatened  by  acts  of  crim- 
inal violence  and  air  piracy; 

(2)  the  United  States  air  transportation 
system  continues  to  be  vulnerable  to  vio- 
lence and  air  piracy  because  of  Inadequate 
secm-ity  and  a  contintiing  failure  to  prop- 
erly identify  and  arrest  pei-sons  attempting 
to  violate  Federal  law  relating  to  crimes 
against  air  transportation; 

(3)  the  United  States  Government  has  the 
primary  responsibility  to  guarantee  and  in- 
sure safety  to  the  mUlions  of  passengers  who 
use  air  transportation  and  intrastate  air 
tiansportatlon  and  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  air  transpox-tation 
security;  and 

(4)  the  United  States  Government  must 
establish  and  maintain  an  air  transportation 
security  program  and  an  air  transportation 
secm-ity -law  enforcement  force  under  the 
direction  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  in  order  to  ade- 
quately assure  the  safety  of  passengers  i!i 
air  transportation. 

Sec.  23.   (a)   TiUc   III  of  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1958  i.>  amended  by  adding  at 
Uie  end  thei-eof  the  following  new  section: 
•'Screening  op  Passengers  m  Air 
Transportation 

"Sec.  315.  (a)  The  Administrator  shaU  as 
soon  as  practicable  prescribe  reasonable  reg- 
ulations requiring  that  all  passengers  and 
■M  property  Intended  to  be  carried  in  the 
aircraft  cabin  In  air  transportation  or  In- 
trastate air  ti-ansportatlon  be  screened  by 
wea|x)u-detectlng  devices  operated  by  em- 
ployees of  the  air  carrier.  Intrastate  air  car- 
rier, or  foreign  air  carrier  prior  to  boarding 
the  aircraft  for  such  transportation.  One 
vear  after  tlie  effective  date  of  such  regula- 
tion the  Administrator  may  alter  or  amend 
such  regulations,  requiring  a  continuation  of 
such  stieeiiirg  by  weapon-detecting  devices 
only  to  the  extent  deemed  necessary  to  as- 
.sure  security  against  acts  of  criminal  \io- 
lenco  and  air  piracy  in  air  transportation  nud 
i:iti-astate  air  transportation.  The  Aduiin- 
iitrat\.>r  sliall  svtbmii  semiannual  reports  to 
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tba  Congress  coucemlng  the 
tula  aoraenlng  program  and 
Ooogresa  of  anj  regulatlona  or 
thereto  to  be  preeorlbed  puraua^t 
aubsaotlon  at  leaat  thirty  days  In 
their  effective  date. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shaU 
fiiruish  for  the  use  by  air 
state  air  oarrlers,   at  domestic 
airports,  and  for  foreign  air 
at  airports  within  the  United 
clant  devioea  necessary  for  the 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  wh 
shall   remain    the   property   of 
States. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  may 
provisions  of  this  section,  air 
oj)eratlons  performed  by  air 
tng  pursiuuat  to  part  135,  title  14 
of  Federal  Regulations." 

(b)   Notwithstanding  any  otUei 
of  law,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
ated  from  the  Airport  and  Airway 
established  by  the  Airport  and 
enue  Act  of  1970  such  amounts,  no 
$9,500,000,  to  acquire  the  devioea 
the  amendment  made  by  this 

Skc.  24.  Title  in  of  the  Federa 
Act  of  1058  Is  f  lurther  amended 
the  end  thereof  the  following 
section: 

"Am  Teaksport.mton  SECtrnrrT^oaca: 

"POWXXS  AND  KESPONSIBILrrya 

-asc.  316.   (a)    The  Admlnlstra 
Federal  Aviation  Administration 
Isterlng  the  air  transportation 
gram  shall  establish  and  malnt8|n 
transportation  security  force  of 
to  provide  a  law  enforcement  _p; 
capability  at  airports  In  the 
adequate  to  Insure  the  safety  fror 
violence  and  air  piracy  of  person! 
In  air  transportation  or  Intrastate 
portation:  Prmided,  howerer,  Tha 
standing  any  other  provision  of 
contrary,  the  Administrator  may  n 
by  regulation  or  otherwise,  the 
airports  in   the  United  States  o) 
local    law  enforcement   personnel 
In  or  support  the  screening  of 
property  prior  to  boarding,  or  to 
to  act  as  a  deterrent  agamst  acts 
prohibited  by.  United  States 
than  as  authorized  by  this 
shall  be  empowered,  and  designate 
ployee  of  the  force  who  shall  be 
pursuant  to  this  title,  to^ 

"(1)  detain  and  search  any 
or  any  person  attempting  to  boan 
craft  In,  or  intended  for  operati' 
transportation  or  intrastate  air  ti 
tlon  to  determine  whether  such 
lawfully  carrying  a  dangerous 
plosive,  or  other  destructive 
vided.   however,   Tliat   no  person 
frisked  or  searched  tmless  he  has 
tlfied  by  a  weapons  detection 
person  who  Is  reasonably  likely  tt 
Ing,  unlawfully,  a  concealed  weep<  a 
fore  he  has  been  given  an 
remove  from  his  person  or  clothing 
which  could  have  evoked  a  poattl 
from  the  weapons  detection  devlo 
less  be  consents  to  such  search.  If 
such  search  Is  denied,  such  perso 
denied   boarding  and  shall  forfe 
portunlty  to  be  transported  In  all 
tattoo,  in  tractate  air  transportatlo; 
aign  air  transportation: 

"(2)   search  or  Inspect  any 
airport,  which  is  aboard,  or  which 
to  be  placed  aboard,  any  alrcraft|ln 
tended  for  operation  In,  air 
or  Intrastate  air  transportation 
whether  such  property  unlawfully 
any  dangerous  weapon,  explosive 
destracttva  aubstance; 

(3)  arreat  any  person  whom  b( 
sonable  eanae  to  believe  has  (A) 
has  attempted  to  violate  section 
(k).  (1),  or  (m)  of  the  Federal 
of  195S,  as  amended,  or  (B)  v 
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attempted  to  violate,  aeotlon  81.  Utle  18. 
United  Statea  Code,  relating  to  crimes  agalziBt 
aircraft  or  aircraft  fadUtlaa:  and 

"(4)  carry  firearms  when  deemed  by  the 
Administrator  to  be  neceaaary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section, 
and,  at  bis  discretion,  he  may  deputize  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  personnel  whose 
services  may  be  made  available  by  their  em- 
ployers, on  a  coet-reimbursable  basis,  to  exer- 
cise tlte  authcHlty  conveyed  In  this  sub- 
section. 

"TBurarrc  and  assistance 

'■(b>  In  administering  the  air  transporta- 
tion security  program,  the  Administrator 
mav — 

••(1)  provide  training  for  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  personnel  whose  services 
may  be  made  available  by  their  employers  to 
assist  In  carrying  out  the  air  transportation 
security  program,  and 

••(2)  utilize  the  air  transportation  security 
for*^  to  furnish  assistance  to  an  airport  op- 
erator, or  any  air  carrier.  Intrastate  air 
carrier,  or  foreign  air  carrier  engaged  In  air 
transportation  or  Intrastate  air  transporta- 
tion to  carry  out  the  pxuposes  of  the  air 
transportation  security  progam. 

"overall    HESPONSIBH-ITr 

"(C)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided by  law,  the  responsibility  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  air  transportation  se- 
curity program,  and  security  force  functions 
specifically  set  forth  In  this  section,  shall  be 
vested  exclusively  In  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  and 
shall  not  be  assigned  or  transferred  to  any 
other  department  or  agency." 

Sec.  25.  Section  1111  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"AinHOBITY   TO    UniX'SE   TBANSPOSTATIOK 

'la)  The  Administrator  shall,  by  regula- 
tion, require  any  air  carrier,  intrastate  air 
c»rrier,  or  foreign  air  carrier  to  refuse  to 
transport — 

"(1)  any  person  who  does  not  consent  to 
a  search  of  bis  person  to  determine  whether 
he  is  unlawfully  carrying  a  dangeroiu  weap- 
on, explosive,  or  other  destructive  substance 
as  prescriljed  in  section  316(a)  of  this  Act, 
or 

"(2)  any  property  of  any  person  who  does 
not  consent  to  a  search  or  inspection  of 
such  property  to  determine  whether  It  un- 
lawfully contains  a  dangerous  weapon,  ex- 
plosive, or  other  destructive  substance. 
Subject  to  reasonable  rules  and  regulations 
prescriljed  by  the  AdnUnlstrator,  any  such 
carrier  may  also  refuse  transportation  of  a 
passenger  or  property  when,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  carrier,  such  transportation  would  or 
might  be  Inimical  to  safety  of  flight. 

"(b)  Any  agreement  for  the  carriage  of 
persons  or  property  in  air  transportation  or 
Intrastate  air  transportation  by  an  air  car- 
rier. Intrastate  air  carrier,  or  foreign  air  car- 
rier for  compensation  or  hire  shall  be  deemed 
to  include  an  agreement  that  such  carriage 
shall  be  refused  when  consent  to  search  per- 
sons or  Inspect  such  property  for  the  pur- 
poses enumerated  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  is  not  given." 

Sec.  26.  Section  902(1)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"CARRTINC    WEAPONS   ABOABD   AinCR.\FT 

"(n(l)  Whoever,  while  aboard,  or  whUe 
attempting  to  board,  any  aircraft  in  or  In- 
tended for  operation  in  air  transportation  or 
Intrastate  air  transportation,  has  on  or  about 
Ills  person  or  his  property  a  concealed  deadly 
or  dangerous  weapon,  explosive,  or  other  de- 
structive substance,  or  has  placed,  attempted 
to  place,  or  attempted  to  have  placed  aboard 
such  aircraft  any  property  containing  a  con- 
cealed deadly  or  dangerous  we.ipon,  explo- 
sive, or  other  destructive  substance,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(2)    Whoever  willfully  and  without  re- 


gard for  the  safety  at  hmnaa  life  or  wttk 
reckleaa  dlvegard  for  the  safety  of  bomaii 
life,  while  aboard,  or  while  attempting  to 
board,  any  aircraft  tn  or  Intended  for  opera- 
tion in  air  transportation  or  intrastate  air 
transportatloti.  has  on  or  about  his  person  or 
his  property  a  concealed  deadly  or  dangerou 
weapon,  explosive,  or  other  destructive  tub- 
stance,  or  has  placed,  attempted  to  place,  or 
attempted  to  have  placed  abroad  such  air- 
craft any  property  containing  a  concealed 
deadly  or  dangerous  weapon,  explosive,  or 
other  destructive  substance  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  >5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(3)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  ti 
law  enforcement  officers  of  any  municipal  or 
State  government,  or  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, while  acting  within  their  official  ca- 
pacities and  who  are  authorized  or  requited 
within  their  official  capacities,  to  carry  arms, 
or  to  persons  who  may  be  authorized,  under 
regulations  Issued  by  the  Administrator,  to 
carry  concealed  deadly  or  dangerous  weapons 
In  air  transportation  or  intrastate  air  trans- 
portation; nor  shall  It  apply  to  perBoiw 
transporting  weapons  for  hunting  or  other 
sporting  activities  If  the  presence  of  such 
weapons  is  publicly  declared  prior  to  the  time 
of  boarding,  checked  as  baggage  which  maj 
not  be  opened  within  the  airport  confines, 
and  not  transported  with  such  person  iu  the 
passenger  compartment  of  the  aircraft." 

Ssc.  27.  To  establish,  administer,  and  main- 
tain the  air  transportation  security  force 
provided  in  section  316  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1968,  there  is  hereby  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  1973  and 
1974  the  sum  of  935,000.000. 

Szxr.  28.  Section  101  of  the  Federal  Avlatloo 
Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  la  amended  by  add- 
ing after  paragraph  (21)  the  following: 

"(22)  'Intrastate  air  carrier'  means  anjr 
citizen  of  the  United  SUtes  who  undertakes, 
whether  directly  or  Indirectly  or  by  a  leaM 
or  any  other  arrangement,  solely  to  engage  in 
Intrastate  air  transportation. 

"(23)  'Intrastate  air  transportation*  means 
the  carriage  of  persons  or  property  as  a  com- 
mon carrier  for  compensation  or  hire,  by 
turbojet-powered  aircraft  capable  of  carrying 
thirty  or  more  persons,  wholly  within  the 
same  State  of  the  United  States." 
and  is  further  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraph  (22)  as  paragraph  (24)  and 
redesignating  the  remaining  paragraphs 
accordingly. 

Sec.  29.  That  portion  of  the  table  of  con- 
tents contained  In  the  first  section  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1058  which  appears 
imder  the  beading:  "TITLE  HI — OROAN- 
IZATION  OP  AGENCY  AND  POWERS  AND 
DUTIES  OP  ADMINISTRATOR",  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlsg: 
"Sec.  315.  Screening    of    passengers    in   air 

transportation. 
•Sec.  316.  Air  transportation  security  force, 
"(a)  Powers  and  responsibUltles. 
"(b)  Training  and  assistance. 
**(c)  Overall  responslbUlty.". 

MOTION    OFFEBEO   BY    MB.   STACCESS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Stagcebs  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  bUl.  S.  39,  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  H.B. 
3858,  as  passed,  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  Insert: 

TITLE  I— ANTIHUACKINO  ACT  OP  1974 
Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'  Autihijackiug  Act  of  1974". 

SiJC.  102.  Section  101(32)  of  the  Federal 
Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1301(32)),  relating  to 
ilie  definition  of  the  term  "special  aircraft 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  Is  amend- 
ed t  o  read  as  follows : 

"(32)  The  term  'special  aircraft  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States'  Includes — 
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••(a)  civil  aircraft  of  the  United  States; 

••(b)  aircraft  of  the  uatioual  defense  forces 
of  the  United  States; 

"(c)  any  other  aircraft  within  the  United 
States; 

•■(d)  any  other  aircraft  outside  the  United 

States — 

••(1)  that  has  its  next  scheduled  destina- 
tion or  last  point  of  departure  Ui  the  United 
States,  If  that  aircraft  next  actually  lands  in 
the  United  States;  or 

'•(11)  having  'an  offense',  as  defined  In  the 
Convention  for  the  Suppression  of  Unlawful 
Seizure  of  Aircraft,  committed  aboard.  If  that 
aircraft  lands  in  the  United  States  with  the 
alleged  offender  still  aboard:  and 

••(e)  other  aircraft  leased  without  crew  to 
a  lessee  who  has  hU  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness m  the  United  States,  or  if  none,  who  has 
his  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States; 

while  that  aircraft  Is  in  flight,  which  is  from 
the  moment  when  all  external  doors  are 
closed  following  embarkation  until  the 
moment  when  one  such  door  is  opened  for 
disembarkation  or  In  the  case  of  a  forced 
landing,  until  the  competent  authorities  take 
over  the  responsibility  for  the  aircraft  and 
for  the  persons  and  property  aboard.". 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(i)  of  section  902  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
1472),  relating  to  the  definition  of  the  term 
"aircraft  piracy",  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"threat  of  force  or  violence  and"  msertlng 
in  lieu  thereof  "threat  of  force  or  violence 
or  by  any  other  form  of  intimidation,  and". 

(b)  Section  902  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  redesignating  subsections  (n) 
and  (o)  as  subsections  (o)  and  (p),  respec- 
tively, and  by  inserting  immediately  after 
subsection  (m)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"AXBCaATT     PIRACY      OUTSffiE      SPECIAL     AIRCRAFT 
JURISDICTION    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 

"(n)(l)  Whoever  aboard  an  aircraft  in 
flight  outside  the  special  aircraft  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  commits  'an  of- 
fense', as  defined  in  the  Convention  for  the 
Suppression  of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Aircraft, 
and  is  afterward  found  in  the  United  States 
shaU  be  punished — 

"(A)  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
twenty  years;  or 

"(B)  if  the  death  of  another  person  results 
from  the  commission  or  attempted  commis- 
sion of  tlie  offense,  by  death  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  life. 

"(2)  A  person  commits  'an  offense',  as  de- 
fined In  the  Convention  for  the  Suppression 
of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Aircraft  when,  while 
aboard  an  aircraft  in  flight,  he — 

"(A)  unlawfully,  by  force  or  threat  there- 
of, or  by  any  other  form  of  Intimidation, 
seizures,  or  exercises  control  of,  that  aircraft, 
or  attempts  to  perfcrm  any  such  act;  or 

"(B)  is  an  accomplice  of  a  person  who  per- 
forms or  attempts  to  perform  any  such  act. 

"(3)  This  subsection  shall  only  t>e  appli- 
cable if  the  place  of  takeoff  or  the  place  of 
actual  landing  of  the  aircraft  on  board  which 
the  offense,  as  defined  In  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection.  Is  committed  is  situated  out- 
side the  territory  of  the  State  of  registration 
of  that  aircraft. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  an 
aircraft  U  considered  to  be  in  flight  from  the 
moment  when  all  the  external  doors  are 
closed  following  embarkation  until  the  mo- 
ment when  one  such  door  is  opened  for  dis- 
embarkation, or  In  the  case  of  a  forced  land- 
ing, until  the  competent  authorities  take 
over  responsibility  for  the  aircraft  and  for 
the  persons  and  property  aboard.". 

(c)  Subsection  (o)  of  such  section  902.  os 
so  redesignated  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, is  amended  by  striking  out  "subsection'; 
(1)  through  (m)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "subfiectlous  (1)  throuHh  (n)  ". 

Sec  104.  (a)  Section  902(i)(l)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1472 
(i)  ( 1 ) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Whoever    commits    or    attempts    to 


commit  aircraft  piracy,  as  herein  defined, 
shall  D€  punished — 

"(A)  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
twenty  years;  or 

"(B)  If  the  death  of  another  person  results 
from  the  commission  or  attempted  commis- 
sion of  the  offense,  by  death  or  by  Imprison- 
ment for  life.". 

(b)  Section  902(1)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  An  attempt  to  commit  aircraft  piracy 
shall  be  within  the  special  aircraft  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  even  though  the 
aircraft  is  not  In  fiight  at  the  time  of  such 
attempt  If  the  aircraft  would  have  been  with- 
in the  special  aircraft  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  had  the  offense  of  aircraft 
piracy  been  completed.". 

Sec.  105.  Section  903  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  Of  1958  (49  use.  1473),  relating 
to  venvie  and  prosecution  of  offen-ses.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"procedure    IN    RESPECT    OF   PENALTY    FOE 
AIRCRAFT  PIRACY 

"(c)  (1)  (I)  A  person  shall  be  svibjected  to 
the  penalty  of  death  for  any  offense  pro- 
hibited by  section  902(1)  or  902 (n)  of  this 
Act  only  If  a  hearing  is  held  in  accordance 
with  this  subsection. 

•'(2)  When  a  defendant  Is  found  guilty  of 
or  pleads  guilty  to  an  offense  under  section 
902(1)  or  902 (n)  of  tills  Act  for  which  one 
of  the  seuiences  provided  Is  death,  the  Judge 
who  presided  at  the  trial  or  before  whom  the 
guilty  plea  was  entered  shall  conduct  a  sep- 
arate sentencing  hearing  to  determine  the 
existence  or  nonexistence  of  the  factors  set 
forth  \n  paragraphs  (6)  and  (7).  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  sentence  to  be  Im- 
posed. The  hearing  shall  not  be  held  If  the 
Government  stipulates  that  none  of  the  ag- 
gravating factors  set  forth  in  paragraph  (7) 
exists  or  that  one  or  more  of  the  mitigating 
factors  set  forth  In  paragraph  (6)  exists.  The 
hearings  shall  be  conducted — 

"(A)  before  the  Jury  which  determined  the 
defendant's  guilt; 

"(B)  before  a  Jury  Impaneled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  hearing  if — 

"(1)  the  defendant  was  convicted  upon  a 
plea  of  guilty: 

"(11)  the  defendant  was  convicted  after  a 
trial  before  the  court  sitting  without  a  Jury; 
or 

"(111)  the  Jury  which  determined  the  de- 
fendant's guilt  has  been  discharged  by  the 
court  for  good  cause:  or 

"(C)  before  the  court  alone,  -'pon  the  mo- 
tion of  the  defendant  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  court  and  of  the  Government. 

"(3)  In  the  sentencing  hearing  the  court 
shall  disclose  to  the  defendant  or  his  coun- 
sel all  material  contained  In  any  presentence 
report.  If  one  has  been  prepared,  except  such 
material  as  the  court  determines  is  required 
to  be  withheld  for  the  protection  of  human 
life  or  for  the  protection  of  the  national 
security.  Any  presentence  information  with- 
held from  the  defendant  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered In  determining  the  existence  or  the 
nonexistence  of  the  factors  set  forth  in  para- 
graph (6)  or  (7).  Any  information  relevant 
to  any  of  the  mitigating  factors  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (6)  may  be  oresented  by  either 
the  Government  or  the  defendant,  regardless 
of  Its  admissibility  under  the  rules  govern- 
ing admission  of  evidence  at  criminal  trials; 
but  the  admissibility  of  Information  relevant 
to  any  of  the  aggravating  factors  set  forth  In 
paragraph  (7)  shall  be  governed  by  the  rules 
governing  the  admission  of  evidence  at  crimi- 
nal trials  The  Government  and  the  defend- 
ant shall  be  permitted  to  rebut  any  Informa- 
tion received  at  the  heirlng,  and  shall  be 
given  fair  opportunity  to  present  argument 
as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  infomiation  to 
eft-ibllh  the  exlster.ce  of  any  of  the  factors 
set  forth  In  paragraph  (6)  or  "(7) .  The  burden 
of  establishing  the  existence  of  any  of  the 


factors  set  forth  In  paragraph  (7)  Is  on  the 
Government.  The  burden  of  establishing  the 
existence  of  any  of  the  factors  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (6)  Is  on  the  defendant. 

••(4)  The  Jury,  or  If  there  Is  no  Jury,  the 
court  shall  return  a  special  verdict  setting 
forth  its  findings  as  to  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  each  of  the  factors  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (6)  and  as  to  the  existence  or 
nonexistence  of  tach  of  the  factors  set  forth 
iu  paragraoh  (7). 

"(5)  If  the  Jury  or.  If  there  is  no  Jury,  the 
court  finds  by  a  preponderance  of  the  in- 
formation that  one  or  more  of  the  factor.s  set 
forth  In  paragraph  (7)  exists  and  that  none 
of  the  factors  set  forth  In  paragraph  (6) 
exists,  the  court  shall  sentence  the  defendant 
to  death.  K  the  Jury  or.  if  there  Is  no  jury, 
the  court  finds  that  none  of  the  aggravating 
factors  set  forth  in  paragraph  (7)  exists,  or 
finds  that  one  or  more  of  the  mitigating  fac- 
tors set  forth  In  paragraph  (6)  exists,  the 
court  shall  not  sentence  the  defendant  to 
death  but  shaU  impose  any  other  sentence 
provided  for  the  offense  for  which  the  de- 
fendant was  convicted. 

••(6)  The  court  shall  not  liupoic  the  sen- 
tence of  death  en  the  defendant  if  the  Jur>- 
or,  if  there  Is  no  Jury,  the  court  finds  by  a 
special  vero'ct  as  provided  In  paragraph  (4) 
that  at  the  time  of  the  offence — 

••(A)  he  was  under  the  age  of  eighteen; 

"(B)  his  capacity  to  appreciate  the  wrong- 
fulness of  his  conduct  or  to  conform  his  con- 
duct to  the  requirements  of  law  was  sig- 
nificantly mipalred.  but  not  so  Impaired  as 
to  constitute  a  defense  to  prosecution; 

"(C)  he  was  under  unusual  and  substan- 
tial duress,  although  not  such  duress  as  to 
constitute  a  defense  to  prosecution; 

"(D)  he  was  a  principal  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code)  in  the  offense,  which  was  committed 
by  another,  but  his  participation  was  rela- 
tively minor,  although  not  so  minor  as  to 
constitute  a  defen.se  to  prosecu'lcn:  or 

"(E)  he  could  not  reasonably  have  fore- 
seen that  his  conduct  in  the  course  of  the 
commission  of  the  offense  for  which  he  was 
convicted  would  cause,  or  would  create  a 
grave  risk  of  causing  death  to  another 
person. 

"(7)  If  no  factor  set  forth  in  paragraph 
(6)  is  present,  the  court  shall  impose  the 
sentence  of  death  on  the  defendant  if  the 
Jury  or.  if  there  is  no  Jury,  the  court  finds 
by  a  special  verdict  as  provided  m  paragraph 
(4)   that — 

"(A)  the  death  of  another  person  resulted 
from  the  commission  of  the  offense  but  after 
the  defendant  had  seized  or  exercised  con- 
trol of  the  aircraft;  or 

"(B)  the  death  of  another  person  resulted 
from  the  commission  or  attempted  commis- 
sion of  the  offense,  and — 

"(i)  the  defendant  has  been  convicted  of 
another  Federal  or  State  offense  (committed 
either  before  cr  at  the  time  of  the  commis- 
sion or  attempted  commission  of  the  offense) 
for  which  a  sentence  of  life  Imprisonment 
or  death  was  Irapoeable; 

"(11)  the  defendant  has  previously  been 
convicted  of  two  or  more  State  or  Federal 
offenses  with  a  penalty  of  more  than  one  yepr 
Imprisonment  (committed  on  different  oc- 
casions before  the  time  of  the  commission 
or  attempted  commission  of  the  offense),  in- 
volving the  Infliction  of  serious  bodily  injury 
upon  another  person; 

"(111)  In  the  commission  or  attempted  com- 
mission of  the  offense,  the  defendant  know- 
ingly created  a  grave  risk  of  death  to  an- 
other person  in  addition  to  the  victim  of  the 
offense  or  attempted  offense:  or 

"(iv)  the  defendant  committed  or  at- 
tempted to  commit  the  offense  in  an  espe- 
cially heinous,  cruel,  or  depraved  manner.". 

SEr.  106.  Title  XI  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
1501-1513)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  .sections: 
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"StJSPENSioN  OF  Air  Sebvices 

'Sec.  1114.  (a)  Whenever  the 
termines  that  a  foreign  nation  is 
inai^iier  inconsistent  with  the 
tlie  Suppression  of  Unlawful  Seizun 
craft,    or    if    he    determines    that    a 
nntlon  permits  the  use  of  territory 
jurisdiction  as  a  base  of  operittlons 
ing  or  as  a  sanctuary  for.  or  in 
arms,  aids,  or  abets,  any  terrorist 
!io;>  which  knowingly  u?es  tlie  iUega 
ol  aircraft  or  the  threat  thereof  as 
otrument  of  policy,  he  may.  withou 
or  hearing  ai»d  for  as  long  as  lie 
necessary  to  assure  the  security  of 
against    unlawful  seizure.  3U.speud 
right  of  any  air  cairier  or  foreign  al 
CO  engage  In  foreign  air  trai^portatfin 
the  right  of  any  person  to  operate 
foreign  air  commerce,  to  and  from 
eien  nation,  and   (2)    tlie  right  of 
eign  air  carrier  to  engage  in  foreign 
portation,  and  the  rlglit  of  any 
son  to  operate  aircraft  in  foreign 
merce.  between  the  United  States 
foreign  nation  which   maintains  air 
between  iiself  and  that  foreign  natii 
withstanding  section   1102  of  this 
President's  authority  to  suspend 
der  this  section  shall   be  deemed 
condition  to  any  certificate  of  pub§c 
venience  and  necessity  or  foreign  ai 
pr  foreign  aircraft  permit  issued  by 
Aeronautics  Board  and  any  air 
ating  certificate  or  foreign  air  carri' 
atlng  specification  issued  by  the  ~ 
Transportation. 

"(b)   It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
rier  or  foreign  air  carrier  to  engage  in 
air  transportation,  or  for  any  person 
ate  aircraft  in  foreign  air  commerce 
tlon    of    the    suspension    of    rights 
President  under  this  section. 

"SscOTUTT  Standards  in  Foreign 
Transportation 

•Sec.  1115.  (a)  Not  later  than  30 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Secretary  of  State  shall  notify  eact 
with  which  the  United  States  has  a 
air  transport  agreement  or.  In  the 
such   agreement,  each  nation  who8< 
or  airlines  hold  a  foreign  air  carriei 
or  permits  Issued  pursuant  to  sectio 
this  Act,  of  the  provisions  of  su" 
of  this  section. 

"(b)   In  any  case  where  the 
Transportation,  after  consultation 
competent     aeronautical     authoritie 
foreign  nation  with  which  the  Unite 
has  a  bilateral  air  transport  agreenr 
in   accordance  with   the  provisions 
agreement  or.  In  the  absence  of  sucl 
ment,  of  a  nation  whose  airline  or 
hold  a  foreign  air  carrier  permit  or 
issued  pursuant  to  section  402  of 
finds  that  such  nation  does  not 
maintain  and  administer  security 
relating    to    transportation    of 
property  or  mall  in  foreign  air 
that  are  equal  to  or  above  the 
standards  which  are  established 
the  Convention  on  International  Ch  1 
tlon,  be  shall  notify  that  nation  of 
lug   and   the  steps  considered 
bring  the  security  measures  of  that 
standards  at  least  equal   to  the 
standards  of  such  convention.  In 
of  failure  of  that  nation  t.o  take 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  with 
proval  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
hold,   revoke,  or  Impose  conditions 
operating  authority  of  the  airline 
of  that  nation.". 

Sec.  107.  The  first  sentence  of  sec 
(aXD   of  such  Act   (49  U.S.C.  1471 
relating   to  civil   peiialtles.   Is 
inserting  ",  or  of  section  1114.' 
ijefore  "of  this  Act". 

Src.  108.  Subsection  (a*  of  section 
such  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1487).  relating  to 
enforcement,  is  amended  by  Insert 
in  the  case  of  a  violation  of  sectioti 
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this  Act.  the  Attorney  General."  immediately 
after  "duly  authorized  agents,". 

Sec.   109.    (a)    That  portion  of  the  table 
of  contents  contained  In  the  first  section  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  which  ap- 
pears under  the  side  heading 
"Sec.  902.  Crimiaal  penalties." 
Is  amended  by  striking  out — 
"(n)    Investigations   by   Federal   Bureau   of 
Investigation. 

"(o)  Interference  with  aircraft  accident  in- 
vestigation." 

and  iunerting  in  lieu  thereof — 
■•(ni   Aircraft  piracy  outside  special  aircraft 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
"(O)    Investigations    by   Federal    Bureau    of 
Investigation. 

"tp»  Interference  with  aircraft  accident  in- 
vestigation.". 

(bi    That  portion  of  such  table  of  contents 
which  appears  under  the  side  heading 
■'Sec.  903.  Venue  and  prosecution  of  offenses." 
is   amended   by  adding   at   the  end   thereof 
the  following  new  item: 

"(c(  Procedure  in  respect  of  penalty  for  air- 
craft piracy.". 

'  (c)  That  portion  of  such  table  of  contents 
which  appears  under  the  center  heading 
"Tm-B  XI — Miscellaneous"  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  therof  the  following  new 
Items : 

"Sec.   1114.  Suspension  of  air  services. 
"Sec.  1116.  Security  standards  In  foreign  air 
transportation.". 

TITLE   II— AIR   TRANSPORTATION   SECU- 
RITY ACT  OP  1974 
Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Air 
Transportation  Security  Act  of  1974". 
-   Sec.  202.  Title  in  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1968  (49  U.S.C.  1341-1366).  relating  to 
organization  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration and  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Administrator,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 
"Screening  of  Passengers 

"procedures    and    rAClLITIES 

"Sec.  315.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall 
prescribe  or  continue  in  effect  reasonable 
regulations  requiring  that  all  passengers  and 
all  property  intended  to  t»e  carried  In  the 
aircraft  cat>in  in  air  transportation  or  Intra- 
state air  transportation  be  screened  by 
weapon-detecting  procedures  of  facilities 
employed  or  operated  by  employees  of  the 
air  carrier,  intrastate  air  carrier,  or  foreign 
atr  carrier  prior  to  boarding  the  aircraft  for 
such  transportation.  Such  regulations  shall 
Include  such  provisions  as  the  Administrator 
may  deem  necessary  to  assure  that  persons 
traveling  In  air  transportation  or  intrastate 
air  transportation  will  receive  courteous  and 
efficient  treatment  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  any  provision  of  this  Act 
Involving  the  screening  of  presons  and  prop- 
erty to  assure  safety  in  air  transportation  or 
intrastate  air  transportation.  One  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  such  regulations,  which- 
ever is  later,  the  Administrator  may  alter  or 
amend  such  regulations,  requiring  a  continu- 
ation of  such  screening  only  to  the  extent 
deemed  necessary  to  assure  security  against 
acts  of  criminal  violence  and  aircraft  piracy 
in  air  transportation  and  Intrastate  air  trans- 
portation. Tlie  Administrator  shall  submit 
semiannual  reports  to  the  Congress  concern 
Ing  the  effectiveness  of  screening  procedures 
under  this  subsection  and  shall  advise  the 
Congress  of  any  regulations  or  amendments 
thereto  to  be  prescribed  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section at  least  thirty  days  in  advance  of  their 
effective  date,  unless  he  determines  that  an 
emergency  exists  which  requires  that  such 
regulations  or  amendments  take  effect  In  less 
than  thirty  days  and  notifies  the  Congress 
of  his  determiiiatton.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  memorandum  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  AdminLstrator,  dated 
March  29.  l?)73.  ressrdlng  the  tise  of  X-ray 


.systems  in  airport  terminal  areas,  shall  re- 
main in  full  force  and  effect  until  modified, 
terminated,  superseded,  set  aside,  or  repealed 
aTter  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
by  the  Administrator. 

"EXEMPTION  AUTHORITV 

"('>)  Tlie  Administrator  may  exempt,  iu 
whole  or  in  part,  air  transportation  opera- 
tions, other  than  those  scheduled  passenger 
operations  performed  by  air  carriers  engag- 
ing In  interstate,  overseas,  or  foreign  air 
transportation  under  a  certificate  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity  issued  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  under  section  4ui 
of  this  Act,  from  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"Air  Tr.vnspobtation  Security 

"RULES  AND  RECITLATIONS 

•Sfc.  316.  (aXl)  The  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  shall 
prescribe  such  reasonable  rules  and  regula- 
tions requiring  such  pract.ices,  methods,  and 
procedures,  or  governing  the  design,  mate- 
rials, and  coixstruction  of  aircraft,  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  to  protect  persons  and  prop- 
erty aboard  aircraft  operating  In  air  trans- 
portation or  intrastate  air  transportation 
against  acts  of  criminal  violence  and  air- 
craft piracy. 

"(2)  In  prescribing  and  amending  nile.s 
and  regulations  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  the  Administrator  shall — ' 

"(A)  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, the  Attorney  Oeineral.  and  such 
other  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  a& 
he  may  deem  appropriate: 

"(B)  consider  whether  any  proposed  rule 
or  regulation  is  consistent  with  protection 
of  passengers  iu  air  transportation  or  intra- 
state air  transportation  against  acts  of  crim- 
inal violence  and  aircraft  piracy  and  the 
public  interest  In  the  promotion  of  air  trans- 
portation and  Intrastate  air  transportation, 

"(C)  to  the  maximum  extent  practica'jle. 
require  uniform  procedures  for  the  Inspec- 
tion, detention,  and  search  of  persons  and 
property  in  air  transportation  and  intra- 
state air  transportation  to  assure  their  safety 
and  to  assure  that  they  will  receive  courte- 
ous and  efficient  treatment,  by  air  carriers, 
their  agents  and  employees,  and  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  law  enforcement  personnel 
engaged  in  carrj-lng  out  any  air  transporta- 
tion security  program  established  under  this 
section;  and 

"(D)  consider  the  extent  to  which  any 
proposed  rule  or  regulation  will  contribute 
to  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section 

"PERSONNIX 

"(b)  Regulations  pre.scribed  under  section 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  require  operators  of 
airports  regularly  serving  air  carriers  certifi- 
cated by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  es- 
tablish air  transportation  security  programs 
providing  a  law  enforcement  presence  and 
capability  at  such  airports  adequate  to  in- 
sure the  safety  of  persons  traiellng  in  air 
traiLsportatlon  of  intrastate  air  transporta- 
tion from  acts  of  criminal  violence  and  air- 
craft piracy.  Such  regulations  shall  author- 
ize such  airport  operators  to  utilize  the  serv- 
ices of  qualified  State,  local,  and  private  ta«r 
enforcement  personnel  whose  services  are 
made  available  by  their  employers  on  a  cost 
reimbursable  basis.  In  any  case  in  which  the 
Administrator  determines,  after  receipt  of 
notification  from  an  airport  operator  iu  such 
form  as  the  Administrator  may  prescribe, 
that  qualified  State,  local,  and  private  law 
enforcement  personnel  are  not  available  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions ol  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
Administrator  may,  by  order,  authorize  such 
airport  operator  to  utUlze,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  the  services  of — 

"(1)  personnel  employed  by  any  other 
Federal  department  or  agency,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  head  of  such  department  or 
agency;  and 

"(2)  personnel  employed  directly  by  the 
Administrator; 
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$X  the  alrpoK  concerned  in  such  numbers 
and  for  such  period  of  time  as  the  Admln- 
Istxator  may  deem  necessary  to  supplement 
Buch  State,  local,  and  private  law  enforce- 
ment personnel.  In  making  the  determina- 
tion referred  to  in  the  preceding  sentence 
the  Administrator  shall  take  Into  considera- 
tion— 

"(A)  the  number  of  passengers  enplaned 
at  such  airport; 

"(B)  the  extent  of  anticipated  risk  of 
criminal  violence  and  aircraft  piracy  at  such 
airport  or  to  the  air  carrier  aircraft  opera- 
tions at  such  airport;  and 

"(C)  the  avaUabillty  at  such  airport  of 
qualified  State  or  local  law  enforcement 
personnel. 

"TRAINING 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  provide 
training  for  personnel  employed  by  him  to 
carry  out  any  air  transportation  seciu-ity 
program  established  under  this  section  and 
for  other  personnel,  Including  State,  local, 
and  private  law  enforcement  personnel, 
whose  services  may  be  utilized  In  carrying 
out  any  such  air  transportation  security  pro- 
gram. The  Administrator  shall  prescribe  uni- 
form standards  with  respect  to  training  re- 
quired to  be  provided  personnel  whose  serv- 
ices are  utilized  to  enforce  any  such  air 
tranq>ortatlon  security  program,  lacluding 
State,  local,  and  private  law  enforcement 
personnel,  and  uniform  standards  will  re- 
spect to  minimum  qualifications  for  per- 
wnnel  eligible  to  receive  such  training. 

"■BIEAJRCH    AND     DEVELOPMENT;     CONFIDENTIAI. 
INFORMATION 

"(d)  (1)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct 
•uch  research  (Including  behavioral  re- 
•earch)  and  development  as  he  may  deem  ap- 
propriate to  develop,  modify,  test,  and 
evaluate  systems,  procedures,  facilities,  and 
devices  to  protect  persons  and  property 
iboard  aircraft  in  air  transportation  or  Intra- 
ttate  air  transportation  against  acts  of  crim- 
inal violence  and  aircraft  piracy.  Contracts 
suay  be  entered  into  under  this  subsection 
without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
BUtutes  of  the  United  States  (41  U.S.C.  5) 
or  any  other  provision  of  law  requiring  ad- 
vertising, and  without  regard  to  section  3643 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
(31  U.S.C.  529),  relating  to  advances  of  pub- 
lic money. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  section  552  of  title 
8,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  freedom  of 
information,  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  as  he  may  deem  nec- 
essary to  prohibit  disclosure  of  any  infor- 
mation obtained  or  developed  in  the  conduct 
of  research  and  development  activities  under 
this  subsection  if.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Administrator,  the  disclosure  of  such  in- 
tormatlon — 

"(A)  would  constitute  an  unwarranted 
invasion  of  personal  privacy  (Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  information  contained  In 
any  personnel,  medical,  or  similar  file); 

"(B)  would  reveal  trade  secrets  or  privi- 
leged or  confidential  commercled  or  financial 
Information  obtained  from  any  person:    or 

"(C)  would  be  detrimental  to  the  safety 
of  persons  traveling  in  air  transportation. 
Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  withholding  of  in- 
formation from  the  duly  authorized  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress. 

"OVERALL   FEDERAL   RJESPONSIBILnY 

"(e)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided  by  law,  no  power,  function,  or  duty 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  under  this  section  shall  be 
assigned  or  transferred  to  any  other  Federal 
department  or  agency. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  shall  have  exclu- 
sive responsibility  for  the  direction  of  any 
law  enforcement  activity  affecting  the  safety 
of  persons  aboard  aircraft  Involved  In  the 


c<MnmJsslon  of  an  offense  under  section 
901(1)  and  902(n)  of  this  Act.  Other  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  shall,  upon 
request  by  the  Administrator,  provide  such 
assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  pvirposes  of  this  paragraph. 

"DEFINITION 

"(f)  For  the  pvurposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'law  enforcement  personnel'  means  in- 
dividuals— 

"(1)  authorized  to  carry  and  use  firearms. 

"(2)  vested  with  such  police  power  of  ar- 
rest as  the  Administrator  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  section,  and 

"(3)  identifiable  by  appropriate  indicia  of 
authority.". 

Sec  203.  Section  1111  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  (49  UjS.C.  1611),  relating  to 
authority  to  refuse  transportation,  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"Authority  id  Refuse  Transportation 

"Sec.  1111.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall,  by 
regulation,  require  any  air  carrier,  Intrastate 
air  carrier,  or  foreign  air  carrier  to  refuse  to 
transport — 

"(1)  any  person  who  does  not  consent  to  a 
search  of  his  person,  as  prescribed  in  section 
31 6 (a)  of  this  Act,  to  determine  whether  he 
Is  unlawfully  carrying  a  dangerous  weapton. 
explosive,  or  other  destructive  substance,  or 

"(2)  any  property  of  any  person  who  does 
not  consent  to  a  search  or  inspection  of  such 
property  to  determine  whether  it  unlawfully 
contains  a  dangerous  weapon,  explosive,  or 
other  destructive  substance. 
Subject  to  reasonable  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator,  any  such 
carrier  may  also  refuse  transportation  of  a 
passenger  or  property  when,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  carrier,  such  transportation  would  or 
might  be  inimical  to  safety  of  flight. 

"(b)  Any  agreement  for  the  carriage  of 
persons  or  property  in  air  transportation  or 
intrastate  air  transportation  by  an  air  car- 
rier, intrastate  air  carrier,  or  foreign  air  car- 
rier for  compensation  or  hire  shall  be  deemed 
to  Include  an  agreement  that  such  carriage 
shall  be  refused  when  consent  to  search  such 
persons  or  inspect  such  property  for  the  pur- 
poses enumerated  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  is  not  given.". 

Sec.  204.  Title  XI  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  (49  UjS.C.  1601-1513)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Liability  for  Certain  Property 

"Sec.  1116.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
shall  issue  such  regulations  or  orders  as  may 
be  necessary  to  require  that  any  air  carrier 
receiving  for  transportation  as  baggage  any 
property  of  a  person  traveling  in  air  trans- 
portation, which  property  cannot  lawfully 
be  carried  by  such  person  in  the  aircraft 
cabin  by  reason  of  section  902(1)  of  this  Act, 
must  make  available  to  such  person,  at  a 
reasonable  charge,  a  policy  of  Insurance  con- 
ditioned to  pay.  within  the  amount  of  such 
insurance,  amounts  for  which  such  air  car- 
rier may  become  liable  for  the  full  actual  loss 
or  damage  to  such  property  caused  by  such 
air  carrier.". 

Sec.  205.  Section  101  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1301),  relating  to 
definitions,  is  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraphs  (22)  through  (36)  as  paragraphs 
(24)  through  (38).  respectively,  and  by  In- 
serting Immediately  after  paragraph  (21)  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(22)  'Intrastate  air  carrier'  means  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  who  undertakes, 
whether  directly  or  indirectly  or  by  a  lease 
or  any  other  arrangement,  to  engage  solely 
In  Intrastate  air  transportation. 

"(23)  'Intrastate  air  transportation'  means 
the  carriage  of  persons  or  property  as  a  com- 
mon cp.rrler  for  compensation  or  hire,  by  tur- 
bojet-powered aircraft  capable  of  carrying 
thirty  or  more  persons,  wholly  within  the 
same  State  of  the  United  States.". 

Sec.  206.  (a)  That  portion  of  the  table  of 


contents  contained  in  the  first  section  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  which  appears 
under  the  center  heading:  "Tttlb  in — Or- 
ganization OF  Agency  and  Powers  and 
DtJTiES  OF  Administrator"  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
items : 

"Sec.   815.   Screening   of  passengers  In  air 

transportation, 
"(a)  Procedures  and  facilities. 
"(b)  Exemption  authority, 
"Sec.  316.  Air  transportation  security, 
"(a)  Rules  and  regulations. 
"(b)  Personnel. 
"(c)  Training. 
"(d)  Research  and  development;  confidential 

information. 
"(e)  Overall  Federal  responsibility. 
"(f)  Definition. 

(b)  That  portion  of  such  table  of  contents 
which  appears  under  the  center  heading 
"Title  XI — MiscELLANEOtrs"  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 
"Sec.  1116.  Liability  for  certain  property.". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
to  amend  the  Federal  A\iation  Act  of 
1958  to  implement  the  Convention  for 
the  Suppression  of  Unlawful  Seizure  of 
Aircraft;  to  provide  a  more  effective  pro- 
gram to  prevent  aircraft  piracy;  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Pedeml  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  to  implement  the  Convention 
for  the  Suppression  of  Unlawful  Seizure 
of  Aircraft;  to  provide  a  more  effective 
program  to  prevent  aircraft  piracy;  and 
for  other  purposes.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  bill  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  3858^ 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER    MESSAGE    FROM    THE 
SENATE 

A  f m'ther  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  An'ington.  one  of  its  clerlis.  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concui-rence  of  the 
House  is  requested. 

S.  Con.  Res.  75.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
from  March  13,  1974,  iintU  March  19,  1974. 


ELECTION  OP  MEMBERS  TO  STAND- 
ING (X)MMnTEES  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Mills)  I  offer  a  privileged  resolution 
(H.  Res.  980)  and  ask  for  Its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 


B550 


H.  Res.  9B0 

Resolved,  That  the  following-uamet  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  to  the 
following  standing  committees  of  tbqHouse 
C'f  Representatives : 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  Jfhn  P. 
.Miirtha.  of  Pennsylvania; 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  ^reign 
Commerce:  Thomas  A.  Luken,  of  Oh  ) 

Committee  on  Piibllc  Works:  Rtc4rd  F. 
Vander  Veen,  of  Michigan. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  In  the 
table. 


SE  JATE 
THR<  UGH 


ADJOURNMENT     OF     THE 
FROM       MARCH       13 
MARCH  19,  1974 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  ilouse 
the  Senate  concurrent  resolutic  i  (S. 
Con.  Res.  75)  providing  for  an  ad  ourn- 
inent  of  the  Senate  from  Wedr  ssday 
March  13,  1974,  to  Tuesday.  Maifh  19, 
1974. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concfrrent 
resolution  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  75 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Home  i  r  Rcp- 
resentatiies  concurring).  That  wh(  i  the 
Senate  completes  its  busiiies  today,  V  ;dnes- 
day.  March  13,  1974,  it  stand  adjoiirnei  until 
noon,  Tuesday,  March  19,  1974. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRV 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Jarlia 
nientary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlema^  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  do^  tliis 
require  unanimous  consent  for  cfinsid- 
eration  of  this  resolution? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  is  a  privilege  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Ml-.  Speaker,  wha^is  the 
import  of  the  resolution? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  is  an  adjomfiment 
resolution  enacted  by  the  Senate,  or  the 
Senate  only,  until  Tuesday  nex  .  The 
Senate  is  asking  the  consent  of  the  louse. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  a  recess  lesolu- 
tion? 

The  SPEAKER.  For  the  Senate 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  subject  to  amend- 
ment, Mr.  Speaker? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  is  a  privileged  res 
olution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wAld 
constrained  to  make  it  a  sine  c|e 
joumment  for  the  other  body. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  fee 
that  is  not  germane. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  would  be  germa 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  n(  t 
if  that  would  be  ruled  germane. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  Speal  er 

The  Senate  concurrent  resoluti^^  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  ifid  on 
the  table. 


WHAT  DECLINE  IN  AFDC 
<Mrs.    GRIFFITHS    a.sked    ai^^ 


siven  permission  to  address  the 
for  1  minute  to  revise  and  extei 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speake 
week,  HEW  Secretary  Weinberg 
nounced  in  a  press  release  that  th( 
ber  of  persons  receiving  aid  for 
with  dependent  children  (AFD< 
creased  by  335,000  since  March 
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predicted  that  December  1973  data,  when 
available,  would  show  the  first  annual 
decline  in  the  rolls  in  at  least  15  yeai-s; 
and  he  attributed  the  reduction  largely 
to  Federal  and  State  efforts  begun  in 
early  1973  to  close  loopholes  and  reduce 
errors  in  eligibility  and  payment. 

I  am  not  disparaging  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  the  AFDC 
program.  Certainly  there  is  much  room 
for  improvement.  But  I  question  whether 
improved  management  efficiency  is  a  pri- 
mary cause  of  this  years  reduction.  I 
question  this  because  the  Secretary  gave 
the  press  only  those  figures  that  suited 
his  explanation.  He  did  not  mention, 
for  instance,  that  the  number  of  families 
receiving  AFDC  increased  somewhat — 
1.1  percent — from  November  1972  to  No- 
vember 1973.  Tliis  is  a  big  change  from 
the  dramatic  increases  in  previous  years, 
but  it  caimot  yet  be  called  a  decrease. 
Since  the  number  of  persons  receiving 
AFDC  declined  by  2  percent  during  this 
time,  it  is  evident  that  the  decline  re- 
flects a  decrease  in  average  family  size. 
There  has  been  no  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  parents  or  other  relatives  receiv- 
ing assistance  for  children  in  tlieir  care. 

Neitlier  did  Secretary  Weinberger 
mention  the  decline  since  March  1973  in 
the  number  of  families  with  unemployed 
fathers  receiving  AFDC.  And  he  did  not 
provide  the  press  with  data  that  would 
give  them  a  clue  that  a  large  part  of  the 
overall  decrease  is  explained  simply  by 
a  decline  in  this  relatively  small  but 
distinct  segment  of  the  AFDC  program. 
The  facts  are  that  the  number  of  persons 
In  families  with  unemployed  fathers  de- 
creased by  191,000  between  March  and 
November  1973,  accounting  for  more 
than  half  of  the  total  decrease  in  AFDC 
niunbers  since  March.  To  some  extent 
the  smaller  proportion  of  welfare  fami- 
lies with  an  miemployed  father  also  ac- 
counts for  the  drop  in  average  family 
size.  Such  families  usually  have  both 
parents  In  the  home,  and  they  have  more 
children,  on  the  average,  than  the  broken 
families  which  dominate  AFDC  enroll- 
ment. 

When  the  unemployed  father  segment 
Is  subtracted  from  the  overall  AFDC 
program,  it  is  seen  that  the  number  of 
families  in  the  regular  caseload  increased 
by  2.2  percent  in  the  past  year,  and  the 
number  of  persons  decreased  by  less  than 
1  percent.  This  relatively  low  rate  of  in- 
crease continues  a  trend  of  declining 
rates  of  Increase  that  commenced  in 
1971,  long  befoe  HEW's  new  program  to 
reduce  errors  and  fraud.  In  1970,  the 
AFDC  caseload  increased  by  36  percent, 
but  in  1971  by  only  14  percent,  and  by  7 
percent  in  1972.  How  does  HEW  explain 
this  sharp  reduction  in  program  growth 
which  preceded  their  tightened  rules  on 
deciding  eligibility?  There  is  a  good  ex- 
planation, provided  by  analysts  outside 
of  HEW.  The  fact  is  that  by  1970  the 
rate  of  participation  of  potentially 
eligible  families  had  increased  so  that 
few  families  remained  to  be  added  to 
welfare. 

In  a  sophisticated  analysis  in  which 
census  data  was  compared  to  State  eli- 
gibility income  levels.  Barbara  Boland 
of  the  Urban  Institute  found  that  in  1967 
only  63  percent  of  eligible  families 
headed  by  a  woman  actually  received 
AFDC  assistance.  By  1970,  this  partici- 


pation rate  had  increased  to  91  percent 
nationally,  and  in  some  areas,  such  as 
the  west  coast,  was  close  to  100  percent 
In  this  period  the  AFDC  rolls  doubled. 
If  eligible  male-headed  families  are  in- 
cluded, the  participation  rate  increased 
from  56  to  78  percent  during  this  time. 
Mrs.  Boland  found  tliat  the  population 
of  eligible  families  also  increased  during 
this  period,  partly  because  of  some  in- 
crea.se  in  the  number  of  female-headed 
families  in  the  population,  but  largely 
because  most  States  raised  their  eligibil- 
ity income  levels  during  this  time.  States 
have  not  laised  their  eligibility  income 
levels  so  much  since  1970,  so  tlie  pool  of 
eligible  families  would  not  have  con- 
tinued to  increase  as  much  as  before  for 
this  rea.son.  Tlius,  since  most  eligible 
families  already  were  in  the  program, 
the  rate  of  increase  had  to  decline,  and 
this  has  occurred  each  year  since  the 
peak  increase  of  1970. 

Tliere  is  an  additional  explanation  for 
the  decrease  in  the  number  of  families 
with  unemployed  fathers  between  March 
and  November  1973.  This  segment  of 
AFDC  is  much  more  subject  to  seasonal 
fluctuations  than  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
gram. HEW's  published  data  shows  that 
in  both  1971  and  1972,  this  segment 
reached  its  highest  point  in  March  and 
its  low  point  in  October  or  November 
The  decline  was  27  percent  in  1971,  20 
percent  in  1972.  and  32  percent  in  1973. 
The  nmnber  of  recipients  in  these  fam- 
ilies in  November  1973  was  the  lowest 
since  1970.  The  unemployment  rate  in 
October  1973  was  also  the  lowest  since 
1970.  It  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  rising  unemployment  rates  since  Oc- 
tober 1973  could  result  in  a  more  than 
normal  increase  of  recipients  in  the  un- 
employed father  segment  in  1974.  If  that 
happens,  you  can  be  sure  that  HEW  will 
not  explaha  it  by  saying  they  are  again 
doing  a  poor  job  of  eligibility  determina- 
tion. 

Another  factor  which  may  have  re- 
duced the  number  of  AFDC  recipients 
last  fall  was  the  effort  in  some  States, 
particularly  New  York,  to  transfer  in- 
capacitated people  on  AFDC  to  the  dis- 
ability assistance  program.  These  trans- 
fers were  made  in  anticipation  of  a  new 
Federal  program  for  the  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled  that  went  into  effect  in  January 
1974. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  this  administra- 
tion has  credibility  problems.  What  we 
need  from  HEW  is  not  limited  data  used 
for  propaganda.  Congress — and  the  pub- 
lic— cannot  make  informed  decisions  if 
we  do  not  have  more  complete  informa- 
tion and  an  honest  evaluation  of  this 
complex  program. 


"VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY  "  CONTEST 
WINNER 

(Mr.  WHITTEN  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and 
its  Ladies  Auxiliary  sponsors  a  "Voice  of 
Democracy"  contest  in  the  secondary 
schools  across  the  Nation. 

I  take  much  pride  in  the  fact  that  the 
winner  of  the  statewide  competition  in 
Mississippi  is  a  young  lady  from  my  con- 
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gressional  district,  Miss  Clii-ysanthia  A. 
Mathis,  and  was  our  entry  in  the  Na- 
tional Contest,  where  she  made  a  fine 
showing.  Christy  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mi-s.  John  T.  Mathis  of  Tupelo, 
Miss.,  and  a  senior  at  Tupelo  High 
School. 

At  tills  time  when  our  Nation,  its  gov- 
ernment, and  entire  political  process  is 
under  criticism  from  within  and  abroad, 
I  feel  it  is  particularly  fitting  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  Christy's 
expressions,  which  we  all  need  to  take  to 
heart. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  highly  honored  in- 
deed to  present  Christy's  speech  entitled. 
"I  Am  Pi'oud  To  Be  an  American,"  for 
the  Record,  for  to  such  fine  youngsters 
ve  can  trust  the  future  direction  of  our 
Nation. 

Christy  has  my  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  during  the  years  ahead. 
I  Am  PROtro  To  Be  an  American 
(By  Miss  Chrysanthla  A.  Mathis) 

In  1776,  in  a  land  called  America,  a  new 
uaUon  was  palnfiUly  being  born.  The  peo- 
ple of  that  baby  nation  gave  a  lot  of  things 
that  coxild  never  be  returned  to  them.  They 
gave  their  time;  they  gave  their  blood;  they 
gave  the  most  priceless  possession  men  can 
offer:  their  lives.  And  they  gave  them  wUl- 
Ingly.  Like  Nathan  Hale,  who  was  executed 
by  the  British  In  the  Revolutionary  War, 
they  gave  their  all.  They  wouldn't  be  there 
to  share  in  the  glory  of  a  war  well-fought 
and  won.  They  would  never  know  the  sheer 
]oy  of  the  freedoms  and  privileges  for  which 
they  had  died.  So  why  did  they  do  it?  Tliese 
patriots  didn't  give  their  lives  Just  because 
they  felt  It  was  their  responsibility;  they 
gave  their  lives  out  of  love  for  their  United 
States  of  America.  And  they  were  proud  to 
be  called  Americans. 

As  a  yoimg  citizen  of  the  United  States 
today,  my  life  has  not  been  required  of  me. 
I  can  feel  safe,  without  the  fear  of  being 
executed  for  treason  against  a  mother  coun- 
try. Precious  h\iman  rights  have  been  hand- 
ed to  me  on  a  sUver  platter.  And  I  am  also 
proud  to  be  an  American. 

But,  you  know,  there  Isn't  any  reason  why 
I  shouldn't  love  my  country  Just  as  much 
as  these  people  did.  I  feel  that  this  Is  my 
greatest  responsibility  as  an  American  citi- 
zen: to  love  my  country.  And  out  of  this 
love  springs  a  desire  to  fulfill  my  many  re- 
sponsibilities as  a  citizen. 

I  choose  to  obey  my  country's  laws,  be- 
cause I  value  my  freedom  highly.  For  with- 
out laws,  there  can  be  no  government. 

And  where  there  Is  no  government,  there 
Is  no  freedom.  And  If  a  change  Is  needed,  I 
have  the  responsibility  to  help  that  change 
come  about.  There  are  many  things  I  can  do 
without  making  a  career  of  politics.  For  ex- 
ample: writing  letters  to  my  Congressmen, 
or  Just  by  word-of -mouth. 

In  less  than  a  year,  I  will  be  qualified  to 
vote,  and  I  fully  Intend  to  do  so.  It  Is  also  my 
responsibility  to  learn  Just  as  much  as  I  pos- 
sibly can  about  my  government  and  Its 
leaders. 

If  I  were  called  to  serve  my  coiintry  full- 
time  for  a  few  years,  I  would  consider  It  my 
duty  to  do  so.  And  whatever  I  have  to  give. 
It  can  be  no  more  than  what  certain  other 
Americans  have  had  to  give. 

A  seldom-talked-about  responsibility  of 
United  States  citizens  in  one  that  Is  essen- 
tial. I  must  believe  in  America  and  Ameri- 
cans. I  believe  in  my  fellow  countrymen,  and 
1  know  that  no  matter  how  great  the  crisis, 
Americans  will  overcome,  as  long  as  Ood  is 

with  U8. 

"One  nation  under  God."  Tlie  patriots 
knew  what  they  were  doing  when  they  dedi- 
cated this  nation  to  Him.  For  without  Ood, 
this  nation  would  never  have  risen.  Without 
Him,  it  can  only  fall.  But  If  we  put  o\»r  trust 


in  Him,  and  our  country  In  His  able  hands, 
we  win  be  the  great  nation  He  intended  for 
us  to  be. 

There  are  many  more  responsibilities  I 
have  not  mentioned.  To  think  of  fulfilling 
them  all,  we  might  become  discouraged, 
thmking  it's  Just  too  much.  But  if  we  fulfill 
that  one  greatest  responsibility  to  our  coun- 
try, to  love  it,  then  all  these  other  things  will 
be — not  from  a  sense  of  respousibUity,  but 
from  a  sense  of  pride,  and  Joy,  and  love. 

I  love  my  country;  and  I  love  God.  And  I 
am  proud  to  be  an  American. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  EQUALIZE  GASOLINE  ALLOCA- 
TIONS 

iMr.  BADELLO  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise,  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  designed  to  put 
the  nationwide  distribution  of  gasohne 
supplies  to  the  States  on  a  more  equitable 
basis. 

For  the  past  few  months  the  Federal 
Energy  Office  has  been  allocatmg  gas 
among  the  States  on  what  amoimts  to  an 
ad  hoc  basis,  shifting  supplies  around 
the  country  in  response  to  hardships 
called  to  its  attention.  Under  this  sys- 
tem, if  it  can  be  called  that,  there  has 
been  considerable  imbalance  in  the  sup- 
plies received.  In  February,  for  example, 
one  State  received  only  61  percent  of 
what  its  base  period  consumption  en- 
titled it  to  while  others  received  more  gas 
than  they  used  in  the  corresponding 
month  of  1972. 

FEO  has  annomiced  the  allocations  for 
March,  and  though  there  is  improvement, 
some  States  will  still  receive  only  85  per- 
cent of  their  entitlement  while  eight 
States  will  get  100  percent  or  more  of 
their  allotment.  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pemisylvania,  Massachusetts,  Florida, 
Louisiana,  Delaware,  and  Rhode  Island 
are  actually  slated  to  get  less  gasoline  on 
a  daily  basis  than  they  did  in  February 
despite  the  fact  that  national  gasoline  in- 
ventories are  higher  than  they  were  a 
year  ago. 

I  am  not  accusing  FEO  of  deliberate 
discrimination.  Energy  Chief  Simon  ac- 
knowledged the  problem  on  Febiiiai-y  19 
when  he  said  that: 

Some  States  have  gotten  more  than  the 
national  average,  and  others  less,  and  we're 
going  to  continue  to  work  with  these  figures 
to  make  stire  that  aU  States  are  bearing 
the  brunt  of  this  thing  equitably. 

I  believe  that  we  should  put  that  equity 
into  the  law.  My  bill  amends  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  to 
require  that  no  State  in  any  month  re- 
ceives more  than  4  percent  of  its  entitle- 
ment above  what  any  other  State  re- 
ceives. I  realize  that  it  would  be  virtually 
impossible  to  equalize  apportionments 
to  each  State  precisely.  But  legislation 
like  this  should  spur  FEO  to  greater  ef- 
forts to  achieve  fairness,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  target  range  is  a  realistic 
one. 

To  insure  continued  public  support  for 
any  conservation  program,  it  is  critical 
that  people  know  that  they  are  being 
treated  fairly  and  not  being  required  to 
sacrifice  more  than  people  hi  other  parts 
of  the  country.  My  bill  is  an  attempt  to 
reduce  the  inequities  in  the  present  in- 


formal system  of  shifting  gasoline  sup- 
plies between  the  various  States.  It  is  ixx- 
tended  to  provide  a  guarantee  that  the 
Government  does  not  intend  to  tolerate 
long  lines  for  limited  purchases  hi  one 
Stale  while  rivers  in  another  experi- 
ence no  inconvenience  in  obtaining  gas. 
Simple  jufetice  requires  that  we  move  as 
rapidly  as  pcssiole  to  narrow  the  gap  in 
shortfalls  from  one  State  to  anotlier. 
The  bill  is  as  follows: 

.\  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency  Petroieuin  Al- 
location Act  oi  1073  to  assure  more  eqviiia- 
•jle  distribution  of  ga.'joline  supplies  on  :; 
State-by-state  basis. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoitie 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Section  4  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(h)  To  the  greatest  extent  practicable, 
the  President  shall  exercise  his  authority  un- 
der the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
of  1973  and  any  other  law  which  authorizes 
him  to  allocate  gasoline  within  the  United 
States,  so  as  to  assure  that  the  percentage 
of  base  period  supply  for  any  State  for  any 
calendar  month  does  not  exceed  the  percent- 
age of  base  period  supply  for  any  other  State 
for  such  mouth  by  more  than  4  percentage 
points.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "percentage  of  base  pyeriod  supply"  vrtth 
respect  to  a  State  for  a  calendar  month 
means  the  aggregate  amount  allocated  of  gas- 
oline for  use  In  such  State  for  a  calendar 
month  as  a  percentage  of  the  aggregate 
amounts  of  gasoline  supplied  for  tise  In  such 
State  during  the  correspondtog  month  of 
1972." 


MILITARY  REDUCTIONS  IN  FORCE 
AND  ITS  EFFECT  ON  CAREER 
ENLISTED 

'Mr.  DOW^NING  asked  and  wa«  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mmute  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
privileged  to  mtroduce  legislation  tliat 
will,  if  enacted,  correct  an  injustice  that 
exists  in  the  Federal  laws.  This  measure 
will  at  long  last  provide  severance  pay 
for  Regular  enlisted  members  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces. 

A  review  of  statutes  pm'suant  to  Fed- 
eral employment  indicates  that  Congress 
has  seen  fit,  and  rightfully  so,  to  enact 
legislation  that  offers  varied  payments, 
severance  and  readjustment,  to  Govern- 
ment employees,  railroad  workers,  and  to 
most  of  the  active  duty  military,  includ- 
ing reservists  and  guai-d.smen. 

Unfortunatel>%  we  have  overlooked  th» 
men  and  women  of  the  Regular  enhsted 
components  in  the  Army,  Marme  Corirs. 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Coast  Guard. 

Under  title  10,  United  States  Code,  all 
Regular  commis-sioned  and  warrant  of- 
ficers past  their  tliird  year  of  active  serv- 
ice are  entitled  to  severance  pay  equal 
to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  1  year  of  their 
basic  pay  if  they  are  dismissed  from  the 
service  honorably.  Reserve  officers  and 
even  Reserve  enlisted  members  having  a 
minimum  of  5  years  of  active  service  are 
entitled  to  readjustment  pay  not  to  ex- 
ceed $15,000  if  they  are  returned  to  an 
inactive  status.  Temporai-y  commissioned 
officers  and  Army  and  Air  Force  members 
without  component  are  entitled  to  re- 
adjustment pay.  and  the  former  group 
may  roenlist  a«  a  Regular  enlisted  mem- 
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ber  and  receive  a  reenlistment  I  onus  on 
top  of  the  readjustment  pay. 

I  might  add  that  a  commi.'ss  oiied  or 
warrant  officer  may  be  removed  torn  ac- 
tive duty  for  cause;  that  is,  sub  tandard 
Ijerformance  of  duty,  moral  ti  rpitude. 
and  other.  But  if  he  or  she  is  entitled 
to  an  honorable  discharge,  seve  ance  or 
i-eadjustment  payments  may  I  s  made 
under  the  law. 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  this  re  nark  to 
demean  the  officer  corps  beca\  se  they 
have  this  advantage  over  the  enlisted 
corps.  We  are  all  aware  that  tl^  jse  men 
and  women  have  served  their  countiT 
in  war  and  peace.  The.v  desei'\e  he  sup- 
port of  a  grateful •  Nation.  Sh  tuld  we 
hand  them  their  ^\-altung  pap  n-s.  our 
system  of  government  provid(  s  them 
with  some  financial  aid  for  read;  istment 
in  the  civilian  communities. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Arme(  Force*, 
because  of  a  congressional  edi(  ;  to  re- 
duce forces,  release  thousands  )f  non- 
conimissioned  and  petty  offic  rs  and 
offer  them  not  1  cent  for  their  s  rvice  to 
the  United  States.  We  have  done  ;his  fol- 
lowing World  War  11.  the  Kort  m  con- 
flict, and  now  the  Vietnam  c  nfltct — 
without  ssTnpathy.  without  cone  ;m  and 
without  offering  them  anymo  e  than 
their  normal  pay  up  to  the  date  of  their 
discharge. 

There  Ls  one  group,  however  that  is 
concerned,  the  Non-Commissio  led  Of 


fleers  Association  of  the  United  i 


America — NCOA.  They  brought  this  in- 


equity to  my  attention,  and  I  in 
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tates  (rf 


turn  to 


my  colleagues  in  the  Congress.  I   is  time 


to  act  now.  and  I  have  urged 


ny  col- 


leagues in  the  House  to  prop<  rly  and 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  conti  butions 
of  our  noncommissioned  offlc  rs  and 
petty  officers  by  passing  this  lefislation 
at  the  earliest. 


EN  riRON 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  AND 

MENTAL  LAW  PROORAl 


gi  fen 


fo 


(Mr.  CRANE  aiiked  and  was 
mission  to  address  ttie  House 
ute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
substitute   for   piiidence   and 
sense.  That  sounds  trite,  but 
the  situation  of  legal  sei'vices- 
tivities.  it  is  a  novel  idea. 

There  is  an  information 
known  as  the  National  Health 
vironmental    Law    Program, 
ftmction  of  this  project  is  to 
self  in  legal  matters  concemini 
law  and  the  environment.  That 
generally   worded   statement, 
would  naturally  expect  the 
volvement  to  be  limited :  Say,  to 
and  medicaid  matters,  perhaps 
cem  with  something  as  obvious 
threat  as  rodent  inf estat  on  or 
garbage  removal,  maybe  even 
grams  in  the  schools  or 
remind  you  that  OEO  legal 
are    antipoverty    funds.    They 
Health,  Education,  and 

Health.  Education,  and  Welf  ai 
oullions,  if  not  more,  on  healtfa 
related  areas,  Just  as  there  are 
of  Federal,  State,  local,  and 
nizatlons  concerning  themselves 
environment.  Such  duplication 


rem  .rks 

thi  re  is  no 

«mmon 

a]  plied  to 

fu  ided  ac- 


clear  ighouse 


arei 


hei  1th 
commi  lities 
servic  ss 


privj  te 


per- 
1  min- 
and 


1  le 


i  Qd 


nd  Eu- 
sole 
infolve  it- 
health 
a  very 
one 
of  in- 
I  ledicare 
to  con- 
health 
1  oproper 
pro- 
I 
funds 
Are   not 
Welfare  funds, 
spends 
and  its 
lumbers 


orga- 

Itriththe 

f  effort 


makes  the  existence  of  a  supposedly  an- 
tipoverty effort  on  health  and  the  en- 
viroiunent  almost  supemim[ierary,  miless 
specifically  applied  to  the  needs  of  the 
poor. 

What  does  the  health  and  environ- 
mental law  project  involve  itself  with? 
Pri.'ion  health,  abortions,  sterilizations — 
as  if  those  were  the  greatest  concerns  of 
the  poor.  And  untU  recentb'.  the  position 
of  this  administi'ation  was  to  discoui'age 
asitation  for  and  performance  of  abor- 
tions. Yet  OEOs  grantee.s  blithely  con- 
tinued such  activities. 

An  interoflice  memo  from  tiie  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  details  some  of 
the  uses  which  tlie  National  Health  and 
Environmental  Law  Progiam  was  using 
its  funds  for.  This  memo  is  dated  Sep- 
tember 29,  1972.  I  think  it  is  still  impor- 
tant, because  tiae  health  law  program, 
and  others  like  it,  will  be  guaranteed 
funding  under  the  legal  senices  corpo- 
ration bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Any  legal  sei-vices  bill  passed  by  this 
Cliamber  must  make  suie  tliat  automatic 
refunding  of  problem  grantees  will  be 
eUminated,  and  judgmental,  case-by- 
case  procedures  of  refunding  set  up  m- 
stead. 

Office  op  Economic  Opportu.nity, 
Washington.  DC,  September  29. 1972. 
Meniorandiun  for  Ted  TetzlaJT,   Acting  As- 

.•(octate  Director,  Office  of  Legal  Serrlces. 
From:    J.   Alan   Mackay,  Director,   Program 

Analysis  and  Policy,  Development  Dlvl- 

.sion,  OPR. 
Subject:  National  Health  &  Environmental 

Law  Program  Orant. 
My  stair  has  reviewed  the  above  captioned 
grant.  We  recommend  that  the  work  pro- 
gram embodied  In  the  NHELP  Proposal  for 
Refunding  be  modified  (1)  to  delete  activities 
relating  to  prison  health  (11)  to  delete  ac- 
tivities relating  to  the  environment,  and 
further  (ill)  to  delete  authorized  activities 
relating  to  abortion  and  sterUlz&ton.  We  also 
have  concern  over  the  composition  of  the 
policy  aidvlsory  board. 

Prison  Health.  The  improvement  of  health 
care  and  services  for  the  beneflt  of  any  In- 
dividuals or  group  thereof  Is  commendable. 
In  making  determinations,  however,  with  re- 
spect  to  where  a  small  amount  of  available 
dollars  ought  to  be  expended,  It  Is  question- 
able to  provide  services  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  (by  definition  of  the  act  which 
they  committed  having  been  a  voluntary 
one)  are  voluntarily  incarcerated,  before 
those  who  are  involuntarily  poor. 

Environment.  The  Improvement  of  our  na- 
tion's environment  Is  a  worthwhile  goal. 
Numerous  Federal,  state,  and  local  agencies, 
and  a  plethora  of  private  organizations,  are 
deeply  involved  In  this  Issue,  including  the 
preparation  of  remedial  legislation  and  reg- 
tilatlons.  There  can  also  be  little  doubt  but 
that  the  environment  relates  directly  to 
matters  of  health. 

Nonethele.ss,  we  question  the  use  of  OEO 
anti-poverty  dollars  for  Involvement  In  en- 
viroiunental  activities.  Because  of  heavy  In- 
volvement by  other  governmental  and  private 
agencies.  It  should  be  regarded  as  a  periph- 
eral activity  of  the  legal  services  program, 
one  not  to  be  engaged  In  when  other  ac- 
tivities should  have  higher  priority. 

We  rcconunend  that  the  funds  being  used 
presently  for  the  environmental  component 
of  this  grant  be  diverted  fully  to  other  health 
matters. 

Abortion  and  Sterilization.  It  is  cle.ir  policy 
that  Federal  funds  are  not  to  be  expended 
for  therapeutic  abortions  and  sterilizations, 
even  If  voluntarily  agreed  to  by  the  patient. 
This  policy,  expressed  by  the  President,  has 
found  expressloit  in  OEO  regulations  which 
proHCTlbe    the    use    of    program    dollars    for 


therapeutic  abortions.  As  an  outgrowth  of 
this  same  ba.slc  policy,  and  as  a  clarlflcatlon 
of  ORO's  posture,  no  legal  services  program 
dollars  (from  the  same  Treasury  as  health 
affairs  dollars)  should  be  used  to  provide  as- 
sistance, counsel,  and  other  forms  o:  legal 
services  to  f.^ciU'.-ite  abortion  and  steriliiia. 
tion. 

We  note  the  lin,er.t  to  r<=e  proj^rnm  dollars 
to  lobby,  an  activity  authorized  by  Item  R- 
Leglslation.  We  feel,  as  we  have  expressed 
with  re.spect  to  grant  after  grant,  that  the 
use  of  Federal  dollars  to  promote  legislative 
activity  is  improper. 

We  are  also  deeply  concerned  r'bout  tlie 
presence  of  Michael  Tiger  on  the  policy  ad- 
\1sory  board  of  the  grantee,  who  .^s  he  hu.. 
long  been  nssoclntt-d  with  extreme-left  wing 
activities,  iuasnmch  a.s  this  may  reflect  the 
make-up  of  this  board.  We  recommend  that 
steps  be  taken  at  once  to  lnsiu«  that  the 
board  is  compri.sed  of  respoiisiljle  individuals 
who  are  more  accountable  to  the  present  Ad- 
niiui-^tratiou  and  leadership  of  this  agency. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  H.R.  69 

I  Mr.  LANDGREBE  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  incliide  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  amendments  to  H.R.  69,  as  re- 
ported, may  be  offered  by  myself  or  other 
Members  when  that  bill  is  read  for 
amendments : 

Amendment  in  the  natiue  of  a  substitute 
to  H.R.  69,  as  reported: 

Page  26,  strike  out  line  22  and  aU  that  fol- 
lows through  page  141,  line  24,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

That  tills  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Freer 
Schools  Act  of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  Section  102  of  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "1973"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "1977". 

(b)  Section  143(a)(1)  of  title  I  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
tlie  foUowUig  new  sentence:  "There  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
title,  not  to  exceed  $1,810,0(X).000  for  the  fiwal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $1,367,500,000  for 
the  fi-scal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  $905.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  and  $452300,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1977." 

Sec.  3.  Section  141(a)(1)  (A)  of  tiUe  I  oi 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1963  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(A)  which  are  designed  to  Improve  the  basic 
coguitlve  skills  (particularly  In  reading  and 
mathematics  or  reading  readiness  and  mathe- 
matics readiness)  of  students  who  have  .i 
marked  deficiency  in  such  skills  and". 

Sec.  4.  Section  303(b)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  19S5  U 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "section  301 
shall"  the  following:  ",  subject  to  subsection 
(d).". 

(b>  Section  303  of  such  Act  Is  further 
ameuded  by  adding  at  the  end  tliereof  the 
following: 

"(d)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 301  shall  be  available  only  for  the  sup- 
port of  programs  or  projects  designed  to  as- 
sist in  the  cognitive  development  of  stu- 
dents, as  opposed  to  their  social  development 
or  behavioral  modification." 

Sec  5.  Title  Vin  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sections : 

"PROTXCTXON'    OF    PUPU.    RIGHTS 

"Sec.  812.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act.  or  In 
title  1  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Bdu- 
cation  Act  of  1966.  shall  be  construed  or  ap- 
plied in  such  a  manner  as  to  Infringe  upon 
or  usurp  the  m9ral  or  legal  rights  or  re- 
spoaslbUitiei   of   piu-enti  or  guardians   with 
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respect  to  the  moral,  emotional,  or  physical 
development  of  their  children. 

•■(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act,  or  In  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965,  shall  be  construed  or  applied  In  such 
ft  way  as  to  authorize  the  participation  or  use 
of  any  child  in  any  research  or  experimenta- 
tion program  or  project,  or  In  any  pUot  proj- 
ect, without  the  prior,  informed,  written  con- 
sent of  the  parents  or  legal  guardians  of 
such  child.  AH  tastructional  material,  mclud- 
lug  teachers'  manuals,  films,  tapes,  or  other 
supplementary  instructional  materials  which 
will  be  used  m  connection  with  any  such 
program  or  project  shall  be  available  for  re- 
view by  the  parents  or  guardians  upon  veri- 
fied request  prior  to  a  child's  being  enrolled 
or  participating  in  such  program  or  project. 
As  used  In  this  subsection,  'research  or  ex- 
perimentation program  or  project,  or  pilot 
project'  means  any  program  or  pi-ojecc  de- 
signed to  explore  or  develop  new  or  unproven 
teaching  methods  or  techniques. 

"(c)  No  program  shall  be  assisted  under 
this  Act.  or  under  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  under 
which  teachers  or  other  school  employees,  or 
other  persons  brought  into  the  school,  use 
psychotherapy  techniques  such  as  group 
therapy  or  sensitivity  training.  As  used  in 
this  subsection,  group  therapy  and  sensitivity 
traintog  mean  group  processes  where  the 
student's  Intimate  and  personal  feelings, 
emotions,  values,  or  beliefs  are  openly  ex- 
posed to  the  group  or  where  emotions,  feel- 
ings, or  attitudes  are  directed  by  one  or  more 
members  of  the  group  toward  another  mem- 
ber of  the  group  or  where  roles  are  assigned 
to  pupils  for  the  ptirpose  of  classifying,  con- 
trolling, or  predicting  behavior. 

"FREEDOM  OF  CHOICE 

"Sec.  813.  No  local  education  agency  shall 
be  eligible  to  receive  assistance  under  this 
Act  If  employment,  or  continued  employ- 
ment, of  any  teacher  or  administrator  In  its 
schools  is  conditioned  upon  membership  In, 
or  upon  payment  of  fees  to  any  organization 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  labor  organiza- 
tions and  professional  associations." 

Sec.  6.  The  first  sentence  of  section  301(b) 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
",  1171,393,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
90,  1974,  and  (86.696,500  for  the  fiscal  yeax 
ending  June  30,  1975". 

Page  54,  strike  out  line  3  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  page  57,  line  7. 

Page  67,  ime  10,  strike  out  "113"  and  insert 
to  lieu  thereof  "112". 

Page  28,  line  9,  strike  out  "1977  "  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "1978". 


Page  50,  line  25,  Insert  "(1)"  Immediately 
after  "(d)". 

Page  51,  Immediately  after  line  2,  Insert  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

(3)  Section  144(a)(1)  (as  redesignated  by 
section  109  of  thU  Act)  of  title  I  of  the  Act  is 
unended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence :  "There  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title,  not 
to  exceed  $1,810,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
endhig  June  30,  1974,  $1,357,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1075,  $905,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976.  and 
♦452,500,000  for  th©  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1977.". 

Page  48,  strike  out  line  19  nnd  aU  that  fol- 
lows through  page  50,  line  7. 

Page  45,  line  8,  strike  out  "meet  the  special 
educational"  and  all  that  follows  thiough 
"families  and"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "improve  the  basic  cognitive  skills 
•  particularly  In  reading  and  mathematics  or 
reading  readhiess  and  mathematics  readi- 
ness) of  students  who  have  n  marked  de- 
ficiency in  such  skiUs  and". 


Page  28,  line  9,  strike  out  "1977"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "1976". 


SOME  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  SPIRIT 
OP  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE:  ITS 
1776  ALL  OVER  AGAIN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall).  Under  a  preA'ious  oi-der  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Kemp)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked 
for  th*s  time  this  afternoon,  because  I 
want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  some 
of  my  reflections  on  a  subject  of  much 
widespread  concern — the  disorder  of  our 
time  and  how  that  disorder  is  disspiriting 
the  American  people.  And,  this  disspirit- 
ment  Is,  in  my  opinion,  beginning  to  ren- 
der us  less  capable  of  overcoming  the 
very  problems  which  gave  rise  to  our  dis- 
order in  the  first  place. 

THE   DISORDER    OF   O'  R    TIMES 

Before  anyone  begins  to  call  attention 
to  the  disorder  v/hich  exists  in  our  so- 
ciety, I  think  he  owes  it  to  his  audience 
to  set  forth  a  conclusion  which  is  too 
often  overlooked:  The  'times"  are  always 
in  a  state  of  disorder ;  it  is  merely  the  de- 
gree of  that  disorder  which  is  transient. 
If  we  do  not  believe  this,  we  need  look 
simply  to  the  recorded  history  of  all 
other  times. 

How,  then,  is  the  disorder  of  om-  day 
and  age  anj*  distinct  from  that  of  any 
other  period  of  our  Nation's  histoid? 

The  very  meaning  of  disorder  presup- 
poses a  value  or  set  of  values — a  hypo- 
thetical order — from  which  standpoint 
we  assess  our  state  of  affairs. 

Until  recently,  there  seemed  to  be  a 
rough  consensus  on  these  values  and 
ideals  in  American  life,  even  when  we 
differed  on  the  program,  political  parties, 
and  means  to  achieve  them.  That  con- 
sensus was  expressed  principally  as  a 
commitment  to  the  democratic  process 
and  its  procedural  mechanisms  of  regis- 
tering freely  given  consent — a  consent 
freely  given  because  it  included  the  right 
to  dissent.  It  was  a  commitment  to  the 
rights  of  individuals,  and  where  rights 
conflicted — as  they  always  do — to  their 
resolution  in  the  light  of  the  common 
good — collectively,  through  the  legisla- 
tive process,  and,  individually,  thi-ough 
the  Judicial  process. 

The  disorder  of  our  time  Is  largely  the 
consequence  of  the  gradual  erosion  of 
our  basic  values  and  ideals,  and  the  in- 
escapable and  resulting  consequence  of 
abandoning  the  rational  processes  of  de- 
bate and  reform,  the  resort  to  means  that 
subvert  the  moral  and  legal  ends  of  a  free 
society,  and  the  emergency  not  only  of 
violence  but  of  attitudes  that  encom-age 
resort  to  violence  and  to  threats  of  same. 

Relativism  is  borne  from  a  search  for 
relevance  itself,  and  in  a  quest  to  be  rele- 
vant, too  many  In  our  age  have  suc- 
cumbed to  the  greatest  irrelevancy  of 
all — being  irrelevant  in  the  name  of  rele- 
vance. What  more  appropriate  example 
could  be  cited  than  our  age's  constant 
struggle  to  aright  those  easily  perceived 
imbalances  which  are  no  more  than  fleet- 
ing results  of  our  problems,  totally  fail- 
ing In  the  process  to  address  themselves 
to  the  real  causes  of  our  long-t«rm  prob- 
lems. People  who  suffer  from  this  malady 
ai'e  so  busy  fighting  the  pioblcms  of  tlie 


moment — from  their  desire  to  be  rele- 
vant— that  they  fail  to  solve  the  basic, 
Jong-term  problems  giving  rise  to  tlie 
daily  ones. 

In  no  small  measure,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  for  the  misdirection  and 
misemphasis  of  tliese  souls  is  their  fail- 
ui*e  to  comprehend  adequately  by  the 
realities  of  human  existence. 

At  any  given  lime,  there  is  always  a 
dispaiity  between  wortliy  moral  and  .so- 
cial ideals  and  the  status  quo,  between 
our  goals  and  our  achievements — partic- 
ularly if  we  have  raised  our  sights  in  the 
course  of  our  struggle  toward  those 
goals  and  ideals. 

If  an  unliistorical  approach  is  taken — 
the  focusing  of  attention  solely  on  Uie 
ideal — one  becomes  fixated  with  how  far 
society  has  fallen  short,  disregarding  in 
the  process  the  great  progi-ess  already 
made  and  being  made.  The  mind  set  then 
focuses  on  the  negative,  not  the  positive, 
and  from  tiiis  fixation  comes  despair, 
discouragement,  and  disspuitment.  And, 
when  that  collective  depression  is  given 
voice  to  a  wide  audience,  such  depression 
is  spread. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  being 
idealistic — without  it,  we  would  be  in 
even  more  sevei-e  trouble — but  there  is 
something  wTong  with  an  inability  to 
have  a  balanced  focus  and  second,  to 
spread  carelessly  a  discouraging  word  to 
all  from  one's  own  inabilities  to  cope 
with  reality. 

Tliose  without  historical  perspective 
too  often  think  in  terms  of  either-or,  not 
more-or-less.  Thus,  the  all  important  di- 
rection of  the  progress  of  change,  and 
its  mechanics,  can  be  lost,  for  impa- 
tience with  attainment  of  the  ideal  can 
easily  lead  to  an  abandoning  of  the 
processes  for  such  attainment.  The 
processes  of  a  free  society  become  short 
circuited;  that  is  when  the  sparks  fly. 
And,  unfortunately,  history's  lessons  tell 
us  that  progress  is  lost,  not  gained,  by 
such  short  circuiting. 

The  eminent  professor,  Sidney  Hook, 
has  written  that  "with  respect  to  every 
major  area  and  institution  in  American 
life,  an  historical  approach  will  show  that 
incremental  reforms  have  carried  us 
closer  to  the  ideals  to  which  this  Nation 
was  originally  dedicated  than  has  been 
the  case  in  the  vaunted  revolutionary 
regimes"  of  any  other  nation,  or,  for  that 
matter,  the  revolutionary  intellectual 
radicalism  of  American  society.  Such  a 
recognition  can  be  no  cause  for  compla- 
cency, argues  Dr.  Hook,  but  it  does  help 
the  young  idealist  from  crossing  the  Ime 
into  irrational  and  improductive  radi- 
calism. I  agree  with  Di*.  Hook's  observa- 
tions. 

Why  does  this  problem  concern  me  so 
much? 

To  the  degree  that  we  permit  the  de- 
moralization of  om-  spu-it,  we  tend  to 
acquiesce  in  the  continuation  of  those 
wTongs  which  ought  to  be  addressed,  be- 
cause that  demoralization  diminishes 
our  resolve  to  insure  that  good  does  ul- 
timately triumph.  The  results  should  be 
obvious:  We  weaken  further  the  fibre 
of  our  society.  We  weaken  the  resolve  of 
those  placed  in  positions  to  have  signifi- 
cant unpact  upon  our  problems.  We 
weaken  the  resolve  of  the  people  to 
buttress  those  committed  to  such  courses 
oi  iiciion. 
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It  becomes  a  downward  splAl 
spalr   and   wrong,   feeding   ufon 
other  as  tbey  descend. 

WKAT  AKB  WE  TO  DO? 

T  believe  strongly  that  the  ^merlcan 
people  have  both  t^e  patience  and  the 
fortitude  to  face  up  to  any  proh  em,  once 
they  understand  the  nature  of  |he  prob- 
lem. 

TTiat  Is  one  of  the  wonders  l)f  a  free 
society:  Given  the  facts  and  bj  ;ed  upon 
accurate  premises,  a  free  socle  v  has  an 
innate  capability  to  come  to  he  right 
conclusions.  Where  this  chai  icterlstic 
can  be  thrown  asunder  is  wl  ere  that 
society  is  not  given  all  the  fact  !.  or  acts 
from  improper  premises.  For  tl  is  reason 
alone,  a  press  which  reports  InJ  >rmatlon 
fully,  accurately,  and  in  a  balar  :ed  man- 
ner is  essential  to  a  free  soc  sty.  If  a 
large  nimiber  within  the  pre  s  has  a 
Was.  they  can  distort  the  pcrc«  stions  of 
truth  and  catise  the  formula  t]  m  of  an 
erroneous  conclusion. 

The  choice  before  us  in  ou  time  Is 
between  further  powers  of  the  State  on 
the  one  hand  or  a  growing  of  the  «elf- 
discipline  of  a  responsible  peoi  e  on  the 
other.  It  is  a  dichotomy  centi  il  to  the 
questions  facing  not  only  our  ^  itlon  but 
our  sister  Western  democracie  as  well. 
And  freedom  Is  not  the  easier  c  the  two 
disciplines  Quite  to  the  contrar  ',  history 
shows  that  periods  of  true  fre  dom  are 
rare.  Why?  Probably  because  nen  put 
security  ahead  of  freedom;  let  ng  "Un- 
cle Sam"  or  whomever  make  he  deci- 
sion is  a  lot  easier  than  having  to  make 
it  for  ones'  self  History  shows  1  lat  free- 
dom is  lost  when  too  many — oi  too  few, 
strategically  placed — opt  for  security 
and  are  unwilling  to  bear  the  s  If -disci- 
pline requisite  to  freedom's  preslrvatlon. 
We  need  ako  to  look  at  the  Arengths 
of  our  political  system.  In  thesddays  of 
disclosure  of  wrongdoing  by  nen  In 
Government  or  In  political  part  es.  It  Is 
easy  to  conclude  that  our  systej  \  is  not 
working. 

Notlilng  could  be  further  fi  )m  the 
truth,  for  the  very  fact  that  dli  ilosures 
of  wrongdoing  are  being  public  y  made 
shows  that  our  system  Is  workini  .  When 
such  wrongdoing  goes  undete  ted  or 
when  detected.  It  goes  undlsclou  1.  then, 
at  that  point,  not  now,  such  a  coi  elusion 
that  our  system  Is  not  working  j  ould  be 
valid. 

Justice,  In  practice.  Is  not  an  er  i  prod- 
uct of  the  100-percent  triumph  ►f  good 
over  evil.  Rather,  justice  is  the  process 
through  which  a  society  determ:  les  the 
relative  weight  it  wants  to  give  1  etween 
good  and  evil,  truth  and  untruU  ,  Thus, 
wlien  there  is  evil,  it  Is  becau  e  that 
society  is  not  sufficiently  comm  tted  to 
the  eradication  of  evil.  Our  task  there- 
fore, is  to  insure  the  movement  o:  society 
toward  the  placing  of  greater  resolve 
upon  that  side  of  the  scale  known  is  good 
or  truth. 

As  a  foundation  for  this  res*  ;ve.  we 
must  shore  up  our  ethical  com  ictions. 
From  an  ethical  standpoint,  oi  5  must 
never  remain  silent  when  permlss  veness, 
hjrpocrlsy,  or  corruption  threi  ten  to 
weaken  or  destroy  our  system.  A  id,  one 
of  the  most  prevalent  and  frig  itenlng 


attitudes  today  is  the  absence  of  deep 
convictions  on  anything  among  many,  or 
an  increasing  lack  of  conviction  among 
others,  giving  glory  to  compromise  and 
approval  to  passivity.  Yet,  it  is  a  fact  that 
whenever  people  become  noncommital, 
they  open  the  door  to  msmipulation  of 
their  lives  and  their  destinies  by  the  few 
who  seek  power  and  domiiilon  over 
others. 

It  seems  that  at  other  times  and  in 
other  places,  other  civilizations  that  ad- 
vanced far  failed  to  make  it  to  the  next 
step  of  human  achievement  because  they 
were  unwilling  to  discipline  themselves 
and  to  dedicate  themselves  to  purposes 
of  the  spirit.  When  ethics,  honesty, 
integrity,  and  self -discipline  perish,  the 
Inevitable  result  is  imposed  discipline — 
we  know  that  as  totalitarianism.  This 
we  must  never  permit  to  happen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  optimistic  about  the 
future.  I  am  concerned  about  our  pres- 
ent crisis,  but  I  am  not  dismayed  by  it.  I 
see  the  future  as  a  challenge  to  our  Na- 
tion, a  challenge  to  restore  the  optimism 
that  pervaded  the  orighial  Spirit  of  1776. 
As  we  approach  our  200th  anniversary, 
let  each  of  us  pledge  to  himself  and  to 
his  fellow  citizens  that  the  spirit  of  our 
next  100  years  will  be  borne  with  the 
same  dedication  to  tomorrow  that  pre- 
vailed at  Independence  Hall,  because  I 
believe  it's  1776  all  over  again. 


JUDGE  PHILIP  NEVILLE 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pievious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Miimesota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Judge 
Philip  Neville  of  the  Minnesota  Federal 
District  Court  died  on  February  15  after  a 
courageous  battle  with  leukemia. 

Judge  Neville  was  born  in  Minneapolis 
in  1909  and  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  Law  School  and 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1933. 

He  was  married  to  Maureen  Morton 
in  1934.  The  Nevilles  enjoyed  a  family- 
centered  life  with  their  three  children. 
lAura,  James,  and  Philip,  Jr.,  and  with 
their  grandchildren. 

Judge  Neville  clerked  for  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Minnesota  Supreme  Court. 
He  taught  at  the  Minneapolis  School  of 
Law  and  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
School  of  Business  Administration. 

He  was  a  past  president  of  tlie  Henne- 
pin County  and  State  of  Mimiesota  Bar 
Associations  and  served  as  secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Law  Examiners.  He 
was  also  a  U.S.  district  attorney  for  Min- 
nesota. Prior  to  his  appointment  as  judge, 
he  was  the  senior  partner  In  the  firm 
of  Neville,  Johnson,  and  Thompson. 

Judge  Neville  was  a  long-time  resident 
of  Edina,  a  village  in  my  district  and 
served  for  3  years  as  its  municipal  judge. 
He  often  joked  that  he  might  not  have 
been  the  only  Democrat  in  the  village, 
but  he  certainly  was  the  only  one  in  his 
neighborhood. 

A  member  of  St.  Steven's  Chiu-ch  In 
Edina.  he  was  active  for  many  years  in 
the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Minnesota.  He 


also  served  on  the  board  of  St.  Mary's 
Hall  in  Faribault. 

Judge  Phil  Neville's  life  was  filled  with 
high  achievement  from  the  strong  schol- 
arship of  academic  life  through  his  mul- 
tiple careers  of  teaching,  law  practice 
and  the  bench,  and  in  his  family  life. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present 
when  he  was  sworn  in  as  Federal  Judge 
The  Americnn  Bar  Association  had  rated 
him  as  "exceptionally  well  qualified"  for 
the  position.  At  the  swearing-in  cere- 
mony such  praise  was  heaped  upon  him 
as  would  turn  an  ordinary  man's  head, 
but  Phil  Neville  responded  simply  by 
li^'lng  up  to,  or  overreaching,  the  success 
predicted  for  his  Judicial  career.  Surely 
no  L.B.J.  appointment  was  ever  so  warm- 
ly received  in  Republican  cii-cles  in  Min- 
nesota. 

Typical  of  his  thoughtful  decisions  was 
a  well-known  one  which  required  a  high- 
ly skilled  surgeon  convicted  of  tax  eva- 
sion to  practice  his  profession  without 
payg^ot  all  of  his  decisions  were  so  wen 
publicized,  but  all  were  made  with  the 
same  thoughtfulness,  imagination,  sen- 
sitivity and  care.  Not  all  of  the  peoide 
he  sentenced  sent  him  holiday  greetings, 
but  some  did,  including  one  of  the  "Min- 
nesota 8"  draft  resisters.  Phil  was  that 
kind  of  man.  He  Inspired  admiration,  re- 
spect, and  affection. 

Pliil  Neville  was  an  out-gohig,  gi-egar- 
ious  person  who  showed  the  same  jest  in 
his  social  relationships  as  he  did  in  his 
vocation.  He  was  friendly,  full  of  fun,  a 
sometime  piano  player,  a  fine  singer,  a 
good  golfer  and  the  life  of  every  party 
he  attended.  He  played  and  sang  with  the 
best  and  the  worst  endowed,  with  equal 
enjoyment.  The  Neville  rendition  of 
"Mauvomeen"  was  always  a  special  treat 
The  whole  State  of  Minnesota  shares, 
with  the  Neville  family,  the  deep  sense  of 
loss  in  the  passing  of  an  extraordinary 
human  being.  Minnesota  will  sorely  miss 
Phil  Neville.  We  can  find  other  capable 
judges,  but  we  will  never  find  another 
Phil  Neville.  But  our  grief  will  be  lessened 
by  the  knowledge  of  our  good  fortunes  In 
having  known  him,  enjoyed  him.  and 
benefited  from  his  service  and  inspira- 
tion. 

THE  PANAMA  CANAL— MAINTAIN 
U.S.  SOVEREIGNTY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  has  been 
hailed  for  his  work  in  £u;hlevlng  wortd 
peace,  he  has  been  Involved  in  some  un- 
fortunate negotiations  in  the  past  few 
weeks  that  can  bring  no  gain  to  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  projected  giveaway  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Under  the  treaty  of  1903,  the  United 
States  acquired  the  rights  to  the  Canal 
Zone  in  perpetulto'.  In  return,  we  were  to 
operate  and  maintain  the  canal.  In  fact. 
at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty, 
the  canal  was  not  even  completed.  The 
United   States   took   over   construction 
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from  the  French,  who  had  all  but  failed 
in  overcoming  the  many  obstacles.  It  was 
good  old  American  Ingenuity  and  sweat 
that  finally  accomplished  this  great  en- 
gineering feat.  Now  the  Panamanian.^ 
want  it  back. 

Since  the  day  the  canal  opened  in  1914 
it  has  been  accessible  to  all  nations  of 
the  world.  It  has  not  been  operated  as 
an  exclusive  passage  way  for  American 
ships.  The  brief  7-hour  trip  through  the 
canal's  locks  saves  world  shipping  mil- 
lions of  hours  of  travel  around  South 
America  each  year.  Subjecting  the  oper- 
ation of  the  canal  to  Panamanian  dom- 
ination  would  end  this  guarantee  of  sta- 
bility to  world  shipping  that  has  en- 
dured for  60  years. 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  are  consider- 
ing giving  the  Panama  Caiml  away.  It 
seems  we  must  pay  for  this  privilege  as 
welL  The  United  States  paid  Panama 
$10  million  initially  for  the  canal  rights 
in  1903.  In  addition,  we  have  paid  Pan- 
ama an  annual  fee  now  totaling  almost 
$2  million  each  year.  Now  it  is  proposed 
that  as  we  withdraw  we  add  insult  to  our 
self-inflicted  injury  by  continuing  to  pay 
for  operation  and  maintenance.  Added  to 
this  is  the  inevitable  chaos  that  results 
when  a  complicated  operation  such  as 
the  canal  Is  turned  over  to  inexperienced 
hands.  The  world  has  seen  tliis  time  and 
again,  whether  it  be  mines,  industry,  rail- 
roads— or  the  Panama  Canal.  We  cannot 
afford  to  let  such  a  vital  passageway  as 
the  canal  be  run  incompetently. 

If  the  Canal  Zone  was  given  away  to 
Panama,  the  effect  on  our  defensive,  pos- 
ture in  the  world  would  be  felt  immedi- 
ately. Panama  would  no  doubt  giiarantee 
our  access  to  use  of  the  canal,  but  hope- 
fully this  country  has  learned  that  to- 
day's guarantees  are  often  tomorrow's 
empty  promises.  In  the  past  few  months 
we  have  seen  the  devastating  effect  that 
boycott  and  blackmail  can  have  on  this 
country.  Allowing  Panama  to  take  con- 
trol of  the  Canal  Zone  would  only  open 
us  up  to  a  squeeze  of  the  most  critical 
kind  in  the  years  ahead — crippling  our 
seagoing  commerce  and  undercutting 
our  defensive  posture.  The  Soviet  Union, 
now  the  premier  seai>ower  in  the  world, 
woold  be  overjoyed  at  this  fiulher  blow 
to  our  naval  strength  and  strategic 
power. 

America  must  not  surrender  its  right 
to  the  Panama  Canal.  We  have  been  fair 
and  efQcient  in  our  administration.  The 
canal  Is  vital  to  our  national  Interests. 
To  tiun  over  sovereignty  to  another  na- 
tion would  defeat  all  that  we  have  worked 
for  and  achieved  since  the  turn  of  the 
century.  The  House  of  Representatives 
must  guard  its  constitutional  prerogative 
to  have  a  say  in  the  disposition  of  U.S. 
territory.  To  achieve  that  goal  I  have 
cosponsored  House  Resolutions  211  and 
975  to  maintain  the  sovereign  rights  of 
the  United  States  over  the  Canal  Zone 
and  ^he  Panama  CanaL 


EMERGENCY  URBAN  MASS  TRANS- 
PORTATION ASSISTANCE  ACT 
CONFERENCrE  REPORT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
p;-eviou3  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle - 
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man  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  MnnsH)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Monday's 
Record  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Rules  Committee  gave  his  rea- 
sons why  he  and  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee decided  to  defer  further  consid- 
eration of  the  conference  report  on  S. 
386.  the  Emergency  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act. 

I  would  like  this  opporturaty,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  address  myself  to  some  of  the 
issues  I'aised  by  the  distinguished  clmir- 
nian  of  tlie  Rules  Committee's  statement 
in  Monday's  Record.  First,  with  regard 
to  the  table  that  Mr.  Madden  included  in 
the  Record  as  part  of  his  statement  com- 
paring the  dollar  amounts  going  to  cities 
in  S.  386  with  those  contained  in  the  ad- 
ministration's so-called  unified  transpor- 
tation assistance  program,  the  figures  of 
the  administration's  unified  transporta- 
tion assistance  program  are,  to  put  it 
mildly,  nothing  but  a  mixing  of  apples 
and  oranges.  These  dollar  figures  do  not 
reiJresent  direct  lu-ban  mass  transporta- 
tion assistance.  They  are  a  combination 
of  Federal  highway  funds  and  urban 
mass  transportation  funds  already  au- 
thoi-ized  by  the  Congress.  With  regai-d  to 
this  table  that  the  administration  cir- 
culated to  the  members  of  the  House 
Rules  Committee,  they  did  not  have  the 
courtesy  to  sutnnlt  a  copy  to  me  at  the 
same  time.  To  this  date,  I,  myself,  have 
not  received  a  copy.  The  dollar  amounts 
of  S.  386  are  soleli*  mban  mass  transpor- 
tation fimds,  new  funds,  not  the  use  of 
existing  fimds  that  the  Congress  has  al- 
ready provided  for.  So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
v.ould  urge  the  Members  of  the  House 
not  to  be  deluded  by  this  table.  If  cit- 
ies feel  that  building  urban  highway  ex- 
tensions is  wban  mass  transportation, 
then  let  them  support  the  administra- 
lon's  proposal. 

Tlie  second  matter.  Mi*.  Speaker,  that 
I  wish  to  address,  is  the  reason  that  we 
requested  a  rule  waiving  points  of  order. 
Prior  to  the  filing  of  the  conference  re- 
port, I  consulted  the  House  Parliamen- 
tarian regarding  the  problems  raised  by 
this  conference  report.  I  was  advised  that 
in  one  instance  tlie  conference  report 
contained  a  matter  that  went  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  conference  In  violation 
of  clause  3,  rule  XXVin  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  would 
certainly  rely,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  House 
Parliamentarian  in  this  matter  rather 
than  some  so-called  parliamentary  ex- 
pert on  matters  that  involve  the  Rules 
of  the  House. 

Finally,  Mi*.  Speaker,  I  wlsli  to  address 
nij-self  to  the  claim  made  by  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  that  tiie  administration's  Unified 
Transportation  Assistance  Act,  title  n 
of  which  falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
will  be  sliortly  acted  upon.  The  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Pubhc  Works  are 
aware,  even  more  than  I  am,  of  the  com- 
plexity and  controversial  nature  of  the 
admuiistration's  proposal.  What  has  been 
proposed  in  that  package  by  the  adminis- 
tration is  a  complete  reworking  of  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program.  We  all  re- 


member the  fight  on  the  Federal  highway 
bill  in  previous  years  and  how  long  it  took 
the  Congress  to  enact  even  minor 
changes  in  those  previous  bills.  I  doubt 
whether  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
will  have  anything  to  present  to  either 
the  Rules  Committee  or  the  full  House 
in  the  immediate  future.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  include  following  my  remarks  a  letter 
sent  to  Chairman  Madden  by  my  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey,  Har- 
rison A.  Williams,  regarding  prospects 
for  earl>'  Senate  action  on  the  so-called 
Unified  Transportation  Assistance  Act. 
As  the  Members  can  see  in  Senator  Wil- 
liams' letter,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works  will  not  be  getting  around 
to  marking  up  their  bill  much  before  the 
middle  of  summer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report  on 
S.  386  is  an  emergency  matter,  and  I 
feel  that  the  Committee  on  Rules  should 
permit  the  House  to  work  its  •will  on  this 
vitally-  needed  legislation.  I  also  include 
at  this  point  in  the  Recced  three  edi- 
torials relating  to  this  vital  legislation: 
U.S.  Senate,  Comkittee  on  Bank- 
ing,   Housing    and    Ukban    Ar- 

FAIRS, 

Washington.  DC.  March  11. 197 1. 
Hon.  R.\T  J.  Madden, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Bnlea,  US.  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Chaoman:  I  am  writing  to  arg» 
you  to  recousider  the  decision  of  tbe  Houae 
Committee  on  Rules  taken  on  TuescUy, 
March  6,  to  defer  further  actlcm  on  S.  SW. 
"The  Emergency  Energy  Mass  Transportation 
Assistance  Act,"  until  the  House  Committee 
on  Public  Works  reports  the  "Unified  Trans- 
pcMtation  Assistance  Act." 

In  my  (pinion,  the  "Unified  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act"  is  a  complicated  piece 
of  legislation  requiring  extensive  healings. 
In  fact,  I  tiave  been  informed  by  Senator 
Bentsen,  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Tran^ortatlon  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee,  that  tbe  Subcommittee  has  be- 
gun hearixigs  on  this  proposal  and  lutends 
to  ccmtinue  these  hearings  through  July. 
After  these  hearings  are  completed.  Subcom- 
mittee Executive  Sessions  along  with  FuU 
CcMnmittee  Executive  Sessions  will  be  re- 
quired before  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee wiU  be  able  to  recommend  a  legisla- 
tive proposal  to  the  full  Senate.  la  addition, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Bunking.  Housing 
and  Urban  Afairs,  which  has  Jurisdiction 
over  Title  II  of  this  legislation,  does  not  plan 
to  begin  hearings  untu  May  of  this  year  and. 
of  course.  Executive  Sessions  of  the  Banking 
Committee  will  also  be  necessary. 

This  proposal  may  oSer  a  long-term  solu- 
tion to  our  Nation's  mass  transit  problems. 
Howerer,  In  the  meantime,  mass  transit  has 
reached  r  crisis  situation  due  to  ever- 
increasing  deficits  and  the  need  for  Increased 
rldershlp  as  a  result  of  the  energy  crisis.  Tbe 
Conference  Report  on  S.  386  which  is  cur- 
rently pending  before  your  Committee  oSers, 
in  my  opinion,  the  best  possible  short-range 
solution  to  this  immediate  problem.  I  would, 
therefore,  urge  you  to  reconsider  your  deci- 
sion not  to  grant  a  rule  waiving  points  of  or- 
der on  the  Conference  Report  on  S.  386. 

I  would  like  to  again  stress  that  the  au- 
thorization provisions  of  S.  386  expire  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1076.  Therefore,  if  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  or  the  Senate 
Committees  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  and  Public  Works  in  the  Interim  de- 
vise a  better  alternative  solution  to  the 
emergency  mass  transit  crisis  and  to  the 
problem  of  operating  deficits,  that  proposal 
coiild,  of  course,  always  supersede  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  S.  3M. 
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In  my  opinion,  the  need  to  act  i  ow  Is  Im- 
perative. Additional  delay  wlU  onl;  iMlghten 
the  crisis  and  result  In  further  lo  b  of  con- 
Adenoe  by  our  Nation's  citizens  In  beir  gov- 
niment. 

With  every  good  wish, 
Sincerely. 

HaRRISOK  a.   WiLLti    LIS. 

Committee  on  Banking,  Hotis  t^  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

•  Pi- jui   I  iie   Washington   Star-Newi     Mar.   8, 

1974] 

A  Bad  Week  for  Transit 

While  it  is  nothing  new  for  co  structive 
legislation  to  come  suddenly  i  nraveled. 
what's  happened  on  the  public  tra  islt  front 
during  the  last  few  days  has  U  It  urban 
officials  here,  and  around  the  coun  ry,  shak- 
ing their  beads  in  dismay. 

In  Richmond,  where  the  Virgin!  ,  General 
Assembly  is  staggering  toward  adj<  iimment, 
the  House  of  Delegates  had  deligh  >d  every- 
one in  Northern  Virginia  by  votln  ;  to  send 
some  tl5.2  million  in  urgently  need4  1  transit- 
aid  f  imds  to  the  Washington  suburt  >.  But  the 
titate  Senate  seems  bent  on  rev  ilng  and 
watering  down  that  grant  substan:  lally,  and 
The  outcome  at  thle  writing  is  uno  rtain. 

Capitol  Hill,  meanwhile,  is  the  i  :ene  of  a 
more  grievous  and  far-reaching  set  wck.  The 
House  Rules  Committee,  at  the  a<  ministra- 
tion's urgmg,  has  virtually  buried  a  House- 
Senate  compromise  which  would  pr  vide — for 
the  flrat  time  in  history — early  t»  eral  sub- 
sidiee  to  help  defray  the  pyramid!  g  transit 
operating  deficits  that  are  plaguing  IK^ashing- 
ton  and  most  big  cities. 

The  ramifications  of  that  setba  k  to  the 
District,  which  is  counting  on  fe<  eral  sub- 
sidies to  meet  its  motmtlng  Metro)  ns-deficlt 
commitments  this  year,  are  sever  enough. 
But  the  impact  in  other  cities  is  w<  -se.  What 
it  means  in  New  York,  its  officii  a  say,  is 
that  that  city's  basic  35-cent  transi  fare  will 
collapae,  poKlbly  rising  to  as  hi  ;h  as  60 
cents  by  summer.  While  it  seems  ncredible 
that  anything  of  that  magnltud  will  be 
allowed  to  occur,  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem nationwide  can  hardly  be  overs'  »ted.  And 
the  most  depressing  thing  is  the  f  ct  that  a 
further  indefinite  delay  in  obtalnl  ig  federal 
transit  operating  subsidies  comes  c«  the  very 
heels  of  President  Nixon's  concessloi — at  long 
last — that  the  concept  is  valid  aniweoessary. 

There  is  doubt,  to  be  sure,  that  t  le  subsidy 
bill  before  the  Rules  Committee  n  >uld  have 
survived  a  presidential  veto  even  li  the  event 
of  Its  enactment.  Mr.  Nlzon  ba  bis  own 
version  of  transit  subsidies  in  th  omnibus 
administration  transportation  bill  ust  intro- 
duced, which  treats  the  largest  rltles  less 
favorably  than  the  compromise  lammered 
out  by  the  House-Senate  confe  ince.  Tbe 
President  wants  his  own  formula  i  as  a  lot  of 
small-town  congressmen  obvious!  '  do.  too) 
and  be  wants  it  considered  in  cc  loert  with 
other  transportation  issues. 

We  think  he  is  wrong  on  both  c  lunts.  The 
urgency  of  the  need  for  transit  subsidies 
Justifies  their  consideration  on  an  emer- 
gency basis,  without  awaiting  th  tortuous 
progress  of  the  omnibus  bill  at  a  whole. 
The  House-Senate  bill's  heavy  en  phasis  on 
large  cities,  furthermore,  is  simpl  a  matter 
of  common  sense.  That's  where  1  le  transit 
problems  happen  to  be. 

If  there  is  no  hope  of  a  rever  al  by  the 
Rules  Committee,  however,  and  '  e  suspect 
that  is  the  case,  all  that  remains  now  Is  to 
get  to  the  President's  till!  as  fast  i  i  possible. 
His  aides  Ulk  hopefully  of  enactm  nt  by  fall. 
Congress  should  make  certain  of  1( 

IFrom  the  New  York  Times,  Mq  .  7.   1674) 

Fl.AU.IMC    THC    CiTIZS 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  Lelivered  a 
blow  to  New  York  and  the  tUkV  m'a  other 
major  cities  by  manipulating  a  i  ubeervlent 
Hcuse  Rules  CommKtee  to  bldetfack  a  bill 


that  would  have  provided  immediate  operat- 
ing aid  to  hard-pressed  transit  systems, 
tbroughout  the  country. 

Tranq>ortat!on  Secretary  Claude  S.  Brine- 
gar  baa  charged  that  the  bUl,  which  would 
bave  given  New  York  $166  million  it  urgently 
needs  to  help  preserve  the  35-cent  fare,  was 
"heavily  weighted  to  a  handful  of  big  cities." 
Of  course  it  was.  because  that  is  where  the 
most  desperate  need  is. 

As  reported  by  a  House -Senate  conference 
committee,  the  bill  would  have  distributed 
funds  nationwide  according  to  a  compromise 
formula  which  takes  into  consideration  pop- 
ulation (50  per  cent),  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers carried  (25  per  cent)  and  the  number 
of  miles  they  travel  (25  per  cent).  This  is 
much  more  reasonable  than  an  Administra- 
tion proposal  which  would  distribute  transit 
operating  aid  solely  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion, an  arrangement  that  allocates  to  New 
York  only  9  per  cent  of  total  funds  although 
this  city  accounts  for  40  per  cent  of  the  na- 
tion's transit  passengers.  Only  last  month, 
the  President  himself  promised  to  try  to  work 
out  a  more  equable  formula  that  would  meet 
the  "unique  problems  of  some  of  our  largest 
cities. "  He  has  not  yet  kept  that  promise. 

The  Congressional  blil.  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ator Harrison  A.  Williams  and  Representa- 
tive Joseph  O.  Mluish,  both  of  New  Jersey, 
is  an  emergency  measiu-e.  Its  adoption  would 
have  belped  prevent  further  deterioration  of 
the  nation's  public  transportation  systems 
while  the  President's  proposals  received  the 
careful  Congressional  consideration  they  ob- 
viously will  require. 

Yesterday's  tabling  by  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, a  soiry  repetition  of  its  recent  action  on 
the  Land  Use  bill,  virtually  destroys  hope  for 
saving  the  35-cent  fare  here.  The  Adminis- 
tration role  in  engineering  this  denounce- 
ment suggests  the  futility  of  expecting  sym- 
pathetic urban  aid  from  a  President  whc^— 
to  quote  Representative  Edward  Koch  of 
Manhattan — appears  bent  on  "flailing  the 
cities." 

(from  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  9,  1974] 
Derailing  thz  Traksft  Bill 

Once  again  the  House  Rules  Committee 
l\as  acted  arbitrarily  and  denied  the  full 
House  a  chance  to  work  its  will  on  an  Impor- 
tant piece  of  domestic  legislation.  Last  week 
the  victim  was  the  land  use  bill.  This  week 
the  Rules  panel,  egged  on  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, refused  to  approve  a  resolution 
to  facilitate  debate  on  the  conference  report 
on  emergency  urban  mass  transit  aid.  Unless 
the  committee  reconsiders,  struggling  transit 
systems  in  many  cities  may  have  to  wait 
many  months  for  any  federal  support  in  the 
effort  to  provide  vital  public  services  at  rea- 
sonable fares. 

One  might  think  the  energy  problem  would 
make  operating  aid  for  mass  transit  more 
popular,  or  at  least  more  palatable,  than  be- 
fore. But  the  conference  report  brought  out 
by  Sen.  Harrison  A.  Williams  and  Rep.  Jojseph 
O.  Mliiii>h,  Democrats  of  New  Jersey,  ran  into 
several  roadblocks.  One  was  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's opposition  to  any  mass  transit 
measure  different  from  its  own.  Another  was 
persistent  congressional  bOHtllity  to  focusing 
federal  transit  aid  on  the  big  cities  where 
the  largest,  mobt  immediate  transit  problems 
are.  A  third  was  the  apparent  deulre  of  some 
Rules  Committee  members  to  avoid  antag- 
onizing the  House  Public  Works  Committee, 
which  is  embroiled  in  a  jurisdictional  dis- 
pute with  Rep.  Mlnlsh's  subcommittee. 

In  strategic  terms,  the  difference  between 
the  Wllllams-Mlnish  bill  and  the  admlnls- 
tratlon'H  approach  Is  essentially  the  differ- 
ence between  a  short-term  rescue  mission 
and  the  adminlxtratlon's  long-range  reforms 
111  the  structure  of  federal  transportation 
aid.  The  WUliams-MlnUb  biU  would  simply 
authorize  $00^)  million  in  the  next  two  years 
for  cities  to  uxe  for  any  combination  of 
traiihit  operuting  subsidies  and  capital  Im- 


provements. In  ooutraat,  the  complex  Unified 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  reoeuUy  un- 
veiled by  President  Nixon  would  provide 
slightly  less  money,  spread  more  widely  and 
channeled  through  the  states,  as  a  prelude 
to  creating  a  single  urban  higbway-transit 
fimd  supported  from  general  revenues,  lu 
1977. 

The  goals  of  the  administration's  plan- 
more  comprehensive  transportation  planning 
and  llexible  funding — are  laudable;  Congress 
should  have  moved  further  in  these  direc- 
tions long  ago.  But  like  any  ambitious  bill, 
the  Nixon  plan  reopens  some  points  of  pe- 
rennial controversy,  stich  as  bow  the  aid 
should  be  distributed  and  how  much  control 
state  governments,  as  opposed  to  cities, 
shotild  enjoy.  The  administration's  measure 
also  finesses  entirely  the  most  sensitive  issue 
of  tran.«portation-8Jd  reform:  what  should 
be  done  about  tlie  highway  trust  fund  wheu 
the  current  law  expires  In  1977? 

The  Issue  of  allotment  also  plagues  the 
WUliams-Minish  bUl,  since  there  is  wide- 
spread congressional  resistance  to  sending 
almost  20  per  cent  of  the  total  funds  to  New 
York  City,  where  40  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
transit  riders  live.  From  a  political  stand- 
point, the  funds  might  bave  been  appor- 
tioned somewhat  differently.  Still,  If  the  aim 
is  to  bolster  mass  transit,  It  Is  bard  to  argiie 
against  the  notion  that  the  money  should 
go,  in  general,  where  the  ttrgent  problems 
are — just  as  agricultural  subsidies  tend  to 
flow  to  agricultural  states,  and  flood  protec- 
tion aid  is  concentrated  along  major  river- 
banks. 

By  blocking  enactment  of  the  Wllllams- 
Mlnish  bill,  either  in  the  Rules  Commltt.ee 
or  through  a  presidential  veto,  the  adminis- 
tration hopes  to  \is€  the  pressures  of  tirbas 
transit  crises  to  speed  the  passage  of  its  ov.n 
plan. 

Indeed,  bearings  are  scheduled  this  mouth 
hi  both  the  Senate  and  the  House.  But  if 
tlie  tortuous  course  of  the  1973  highway-aid 
act  Is  any  guide,  many  hurdles  and  delays 
are  still  ahead,  and  the  administration  will 
have  to  show  far  more  willingness  to  com- 
promise than  has  been  evident  to  date. 
Meanwhile,  the  squeeze  on  many  transit  sys- 
tems, including  Metro,  increases  every  day. 
Tuel  costs  keep  rising,  and  more  rush-hour 
riders  create  greater  deficits.  The  immediate 
relief  offered  by  the  WUllams-Minisb  bill 
would  be  desirable.  If  that  is  not  to  be  forth- 
coming, the  administration  and  the  Public 
Works  Committees  have  an  obligation  to  pro- 
ceed with  broader,  longer-range  legislation  at 
once. 


STATEMENT  BY  U.N.  <X>MMIS- 
SIONER  FOR  NAMIBIA.  THE  HON- 
ORABLE SEAN  McBRIDE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Africa 
held  hearings  on  the  21st  of  February 
on  the  critical  developments  in  Namibia, 
which  is  the  former  U.N.  mandate  of 
South- West  Africa.  I  would  like  to  insert 
for  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  my 
colleagues  the  statement  by  the  United 
Nations  Commissioner  for  Namibia,  the 
Honorable  Sean  McBride,  at  Lusaka, 
Zambia,  on  the  19th  of  February. 

Mr.  McBride  emphasizes  that — 

One  feature  of  the  present  worsening  situ- 
ation in  Namibia  which  is  worrying  Is  the 
failure  of  the  press  and  media  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  to  Inform  public  opinion  ade- 
quately of  the  reprer^iou  which  Is  taking 
place  and  of  the  attempts  which  are  belug 
made  to  suppress  the  South-West  Africa 
Peoples'  Organb^'loii. 
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The  hearings  of  the  subcommittee  on 
the  situation  in  Namibia  will  be  con- 
tinued on  March  21  at  which  time  a  wit- 
ness from  the  Department  of  State  Is 
jcheduled  to  testify. 

Tlie  text  of  Mr.  Mc  Bride's  statement 
is  as  follows: 

Sr^TEMSNT  BV  VtilTKO  NATIONS  COMMISMIONEH 

FOR     NAMm<v.     Sean     McBrtoe.     Zambia, 

FCBKTJART    19 

I  have  Just  taken  up  duty  as  the  United 
Nations  Comlssloner  for  Namibia.  I  regarded 
it  as  essential  to  come  in  the  first  Instance 
to  Lusaka  to  consult  with  the  Zamblan 
sutlioritles  and  the  leaders  of  tlie  South- 
West  Africa  People's  Organization.  In  addi- 
tion, of  course.  I  came  to  visit  my  office  here 
and  to  meet  Namibiau  refugees  who  have 
been  so  generously  granted  a.<^ylum  In 
Zambia. 

I  want  you  to  understand  tliat  the  mean- 
ing of  my  Journey  is  not  purely  sj-mbollc;  I 
«-ant  to  formulate  and  discuss  a  programme 
of  action  with  those  who  are  most  directly 
Involved  and  «hose  judgement  I  resp>ect. 

We  have  to  break  new  groimd  In  this 
struggle  for  Namibia,  so  that  the  world  and 
also  South  Africa  will  understand  that 
neither  the  African  people  nor  the  United 
Nations  are  prepared  to  tolerate  the  con- 
tinued illegal  occupation  of  Namibia.  Efforts 
to  engage  In  a  dialogue  with  the  South 
African  Government  not  only  foUed  but 
allowed  up  the  Intransigence  of  the  South 
African  Government.  This  has  made  the 
United  Nations  more  conscious  than  ever  of 
its  obUgation  to  fulfil  the  commitment  the 
United  Nations  solemnly  undertook  in  1966. 

While  I  am  speaking  to  you  today  there 
are  dark  clouds  overhanging  Namibia.  The 
South  African  authorities  have  reneged  on 
ttie  promises  they  gave  to  the  Secretary- 
General  m  writing.  There  would  be.  they  bAd 
ssM,  no  Impednnents  to  political  activity,  but 
tbeir  deeds  have  been  different.  All  the 
known  leaders  of  SWAPO  are  now  being 
charged  or  detained  without  trial.  Hundreds 
of  other  Namlbians  are  daily  brought  to  court 
and  sentenced  on  flimsy  charges  arising  from 
the  application  of  the  so-called  pass  law. 

The  mtention  of  the  South  African  au- 
thorities is  clear — no  political  activity  is  to 
be  allowed  in  the  Territory.  Not  only  Is  It 
the  intention  of  the  South  Africans  to  pre- 
vent the  people  of  Namibia  from  expressing 
politically  their  desire  for  complete  Inde- 
pendence but  they  are,  as  all  oppressive 
cokxilal  dicta torablps,  seeking  to  sow  terror 
.^a)ong  the  people  they  misrule. 

It  Is  essential  that  tb»  white  people  of 
Soutb  Africa  should  make  a  reappraisal  of 
their  situation  In  light  of  the  realities  of 
the  world  of  today.  Tlie  oppression  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of 
Namibia  by  a  small  white  colonial  racist 
minority  eaiuiot  subsist.  Not  only  are  the 
peoples  of  Africa  not  prepared  to  accept  this 
but  tbe  entire  international  community  Is 
determined  to  end  this  situation.  Tbe 
principles  of  democracy  and  of  national 
self-detemunation  are  now  universally 
accepted. 

The  actions  of  the  South  Africa  authorities 
ta  >famibia  reflects  a  growing  dlsrepnrd  for 
the  elementary  human  rights  of  the  people. 
Injustices  and  violations  of  the  intema- 
ttonally  recognized  norms  of  human  rights 
can  no  longer  be  relegated  to  a  dark  ct>mer 
cf  the  International  conscience.  The  viola- 
tiorj  of  human  rights  In  Namibia  and  the 
defiance  of  the  express  decisions  of  the  in- 
ternational community  are  now  becoming  the 
tap  priorttlea  for  International  action. 

One  feattuv  of  the  present  worsening  lu 
?famibla  whicli  la  worrying  is  the  faUure  of 
Uie  press  and  media  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  to  Inform  pulUic  opinion  adequately  of 


the  repression  which  Is  taking  place  and  of 
the  attempts  which  are  being  made  to  sup- 
press the  South-West  Africa  People's  Organi- 
zation. 

Tbe  IntematiotuU  press  must  not  allow  tbe 
Soutti  African  authortttes  to  cajole  It  Into 
accepting  what  amounts  to  a  ctwsptracy  of 
silence.  The  financial  and  strategic  Infltience 
of  South  Africa  in  the  Western  world  is  only 
too  weU  known  but  the  international  pr«ss 
\rUl  not  allow  these  considerations  to  silence 
it  In  the  face  of  injustice. 

Today's  oppression  and  how  to  cope  with 
it  l8  one  thing.  But  there  must  be  al.'«>  a 
long-term  programme  for  an  Independent 
united  Namibia,  and  the  cadres  to  make  that 
a  reality  must  be  organized  and  trained.  It 
is  not  going  to  be  easy,  but  the  Namlbians 
have  the  necessary  courage  and  determina- 
tion, and  the  international  community  will 
5ive  them  their  full  support. 


LABOR— FAIR   WEATHER  FRIEND— 
IX 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas.  (Mr.  Gowzaliz)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  foxmdlng  members  of  the  Labor 
Council  for  Latin  American  Advance- 
ment, and  a  member  of  its  board,  is  Paul 
Montemayor.  I  have  known  Paul  for  a 
long;  time.  You  would  think  that  an  old 
friend  like  that  would  call  up  or  write, 
when  his  organization  has  called  you  a 
union  buster. 

I  can  remember  many  dark  nights  In 
Paul's  career,  when  he  would  call  me  to 
discuss  this  or  that  problem  with  the 
union.  I  was  one  of  the  very  few  politi- 
cians in  Texas  who  would  even  talk  to 
union  people  back  then,  and  I  like  to 
think  that  Paul  liked  my  Independence — 
which  made  it  possible  for  me  to  talk  to 
an.vbody.  including  him. 

Over  the  years,  we  have  had  our  dis- 
agreements. I  remember  a  few  years  ago 
tiiat  Paul  thought  it  was  wrong  of  me  to 
be  independent  of  an  effort  that  he  was 
involved  in.  something  called  the  South- 
west Council  ctf  La  Raza.  I  was  not  with 
the  program,  he  would  say.  and  that  was 
bad.  He  no  longer  liked  my  indlpindence. 

But.  even  so.  my  door  has  been  open. 
Not  very  long  a^^o,  Paul  Montemayor 
came  up  to  introduce  a  lobbyist  for  an 
organization  called  RASSA,  and  tell  me 
how  much  tliat  organization  could  help. 
I  spent  a  long  time  discussing  this,  and 
at  the  end  expressed  my  doubts  that 
RASSA  would  ever  be  much  help  to  me. 

Well,  that  has  turned  out  to  be  the 
case.  When  the  LCLAA  attacked  me.  I 
did  not  hear  from  the, RASSA  lobbyist. 
He  asked  me  no  questions,  expressed  no 
Interest,  gave  no  sign  cf  concern.  Nor 
did  I  hear  from  Paul. 

It  is  important  to  him  that  I  hear 
lUiu  out.  It  must  mean  nothing  to  lilni 
that  I  should  also  be  heard,  or  dealt  with 
in  a  fair,  oi>eu.  and  honest  manner.  There 
is  no  sign  that  he  cares  that  his  organi- 
i:ation  has  given  me  a  bad  deal,  violated 
my  good  name,  and  acted  even  without 
its  Iward's  consent  in  the  bai-gain.  I  do 
not  hear  from  Paul,  now  that  I  could 
use  a  little  help,  or  could  expect  him  to 
speak  UP  for  a  little  common  decency. 
Evidently  it  has  been  a  one-way  street. 


It  is  too  bad.  I  have  been  a  friend  of 
Paul  Montemayor  for  a  very  kmg  time. 
in  good  times  and  bad.  And  he  has  beea 

my  friend,  at  least  in  fair  weather.  It 
Is  beginning  to  look  as  if  he  is  one  more 
labor  friend  who  Is  good  for  fair  weather 
only.  I  am  disappotnted.  sorry  to  find 
how  little  eiiergy  this  energietic  fellow 
has  even  to  tlie  extent  of  Insisting  that 
his  friends  and  fellow  LCLAA  board 
members  not  run  down  his  own  rights 
in  their  anxiety  to  attack  me.  I  would 
think  that  Paul  would  be  concerned  that 
liis  own  rights  were  '.  iolated  in  tlii.'^  busi- 
nes-s.  even  if  he  does  not  care  about  mine 
But  then  maybe  not.  Maybe  all  those 
years  are  not  worth  even  that. 


A  DECADE  AND  A  HALF  OP  STATE- 
HOOD: HAWAn  LOOKS  BACK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsttnaga)  i3 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  15 
years  ago.  on  March  12. 1959.  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  323  to  89,  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed,  as  the  Senate 
had  the  day  before,  an  act  to  provide  for 
the  admission  of  the  State  of  Hawaii 
into  the  Union. 

My  image  of  that  day  remains  'vlvid. 
Tlie  Hawaii  Territorial  Legislature  had 
recessed  in  anticipation  of  the  action  in 
Washington,  and  was  assembled  ha  the 
throne  room  of  lolanl  Palace  listening; 
to  a  running  account  of  the  statehood 
bill's  progress,  by  telephone,  from  then- 
Delegate  to  Congress  Joiin  A.  Bums. 

As  I  have  so  often  recounted,  an- 
noimcement  of  the  final  rote  was  greeted 
with  a  deafening  cheer — followed  almost 
immediately  by  an  almost  mystical  si- 
lence. It  was  as  if  all  of  those  present  had 
joined  In  silent  prayer,  both  to  thank 
God  ior  the  great  blessing  he  had  seen  fit 
to  bestow  on  Hawau's  citizens,  and  to  ask 
His  aruidance  in  their  new  and  heavier  re- 
sponsibilities. Moved  by  the  compelling 
appropriateness  of  the  occasion,  the 
House  Chaplain  led  the  group  in  prayer. 
Many  knelt  down  on  the  floor  with  tears 
welling  in  their  eyes. 

And  what  has  13  years  of  statehood 
brought  to  Hawaii?  Our  great  natural 
beauty  remains,  despite  tncursioos  on 
many  fronts  in  the  development  of  vari- 
ous buildings  and  projects.  Hawaii  is  stffl. 
in  the  words  of  Mark  Twiiln; 

Tbe  loveliest  fleet  of  islands  aachored  to 
any  ocean. 

It  remair.3  a  place  where  peoples,  cul- 
tures, and  cistoms  coexist,  indeed,  thrive 
on  coexistence.  It  was  for  good  reason 
that  o'Lir  late  President.  Jolin  Kainedy, 
chose  Hawaii  as  the  place  to  deliver  his 
first  major  civil  rights  address.  "Hawaii 
is."  he  explained,  "what  the  United 
States  is  striving  to  be." 

Hawaii  has  developed  mto  the  most 
reliable  bridge  between  East  and  West 
in  our  struggle  for  internaticHial  coop- 
eration and  world  peace.  The  most  visi- 
ble symbol  of  this  role  for  :iie  Island 
State  lies  in  the  East-West  Center,  as- 
sociated with  the  University  of  Hawaii. 
At  this  great  Institution  Aidans  and 
Americans  meet  each  other  in  an  aca- 
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demic  and  social  atmosph*e  which 
leads  to  interchange  and  a  deeper  un- 
derstanding of  each  other's  |  problems 
and  cultures. 

Hawaii  has,  and  will  contim 
problems  imique  among  the 
tlie  Union,  because  of  its  geoi 
insular    character.    But    Ha 
makes,  and  will  continue  to 
contribution  unique  among 
to  a  greater  America  in  a  bet 

Perhaps  Hawaii's  contributi( 
desci-ibed  in  the  best  Icnown 
word.  "Aloha."  My  good  frftnd  Rev. 
Abraham  Akaka,  speaking  the  (ay  after 
the  House  passed  the  statehoo(ibill  back 
in  1959,  desciibed  with  passion  and  pre- 
cision the  relationship  l>etwe  n  state- 
hood and  the  spirit  of  aloha.  1  is  words 
remain  relevant  today,  and  :  include 
Reverend  Akaka's  remarks  in  the  Rec 
ORO  at  this  point: 

Aloha  Kx  Akua 
(By  Be7.  Abrabam  KnhtKlna 

"One  nation  under  Ood,  Indl 
liberty   and    justice    for   all" — t: 
have  a  fuller  meaning  for  us  t 
In  Hawaii.  And  we  bave  gathe) 
Kawalabao  Church  to  give  than: 
and  to  pray  for  his  guidance  and 
In  the  years  ahead. 

Our  newspapers  lately  have 
much   valuable  historical   data 
Hawaii's  development,  growth, 
tions.  I  will  keep  these  stories  ai 
live,  for  my  children  and  their  t. 
they  call  to  mind  the  long  trai 
whose  sacrifices  were  accepted,  w: 
era  and  hopes  through  the  years 
sued  yesterday.  There  yet  remal 
mal  expression  of  our  people  for 
and  the  entrance  of  our  Islam 
TTulon  as  a  full-fledged  member. 

I  would  like  today  to  speak  the 
self-affirmation:  that  we  take  co' 
what  we  triily  are,  the  Aloha  Sta 

On  AprU  25,  1820,  one  hundred 
Dine  years  ago,  the  first  Christ 
conducted  In  Honolulu  was  held 
ground.  Like  our  PUgrlm  Father  who  ar^ 
rived  at  Plymouth,  Massacbu8etts,fn  1620,  so 
did  the  fathers  of  a  new  era  in  Hawaii  kneel 
In  prayer  after  a  long  and  trylnglvoyage  to 
give  thanks  to  God  who  had  seen  wem  safely 
on  tlielr  way.  | 

Gathered  around  the  Revered  Hiram 
Bingham  on  that  day  were  a  Aw  of  our 
"kupiuias"  who  had  come  out  of  ctirlosity. 
The  text  of  the  sermon  that  dayi  though  It 
was  AprU  and  near  Easter  time,  w^  from  the 
Christmas  Story.  And  there  our  p#)ple  heard 
these  words  for  the  first  time:  "Ipd  maka'u 
'oukou,  no  ka  mea,  eia  ho'i,  ke  h|i'l  kku  nei 
au  la  'oukou  i  ka  mea  malka'l,  e^^'oH'oIi  nul 
al  e  lUo  ana  no  na  kanaka  apau.  |lo  ka  mea, 
1  kela  la  I  banau  al,  ma  ke  kulai&kauhale  o 
Dftvlda,  he  ola  no  'oukou,  ala  kl  Mesia  ka 
Haku" — "Fear  not,  for  behold,  E  bring  you 
good  tidings  of  great  Joy  which  ' 
all  people.  For  unto  you  is  bom 
the  city  of  David  a  Saviour  whi< 
the  Lord." 

Although  oiir  grandfathers  did 
it  fully  then,  the  hopes  and  fears 
years  through  the  next  centuryiand  more 
were  to  be  met  in  the  meaning  arB  power  of 
those  words,  for,  from  that  beglnmng,  a  new 
Hawaii  was  born.  For  through  twse  words, 
our  mi.sslonarles  and  people  foIlo#lng  them 
imder  God  became  the  greatest  s&gle  influ- 
ence In  Hawaii's  whole  developm|nt — polit- 
ically, economically,  educationally,  socially, 
religiously.  Hawaii's  real  prepaiatlon  for 
statehood  can  be  said  to  have  tuly  begun 
on  that  day  and  on  this  spot  ot#  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  years  ago. 

Yesterday,  when  the  first  sou4l  of  fire- 
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crackers  and  sirens  reached  my  ears,  I  was 
with  the  members  of  our  Territorial  Senate 
in  the  middle  of  the  morning  prayer  for  the 
day's  session.  How  strange  it  was,  and  yet 
how  fitting,  tliat  the  news  should  burst  forth 
while  we  were  in  prayer  together.  Things  had 
moved  f>o  fast.  Our  mayor,  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore, had  asked  if  the  church  could  be  kept 
open,  liecause  be  and  others  wanted  to  wall: 
across  the  street  for  prayer  when  the  news 
came.  By  the  time  I  got  back  from  the  Sen- 
ate, this  sanctuary  was  well  filled  with  people 
who  happened  to  be  around,  people  from  our 
government  buildings  nearby.  And  as  we  sang 
the  great  hymns  of  Hawaii  and  our  nation, 
it  seemed  that  the  very  walls  of  this  church 
spoke  of  God's  deaUng  with  Hawaii  in  the 
past,  of  great  events  both  spontaneous  and 
planned. 

There  are  some  of  us  to  whom  statehood 
brings  great  hopes,  and  there  are  some  to 
whom  statehood  brings  silent  fears.  One 
might  say  that  the  hopes  and  fears  of  HawaU 
are  met  in  statehood  today.  There  are  fears 
that  Hawaii  as  a  state  wUl  be  motivated  by 
economic  greed;  that  statehood  will  turn 
Hawaii  (as  someone  bos  said)  Into  a  great 
big  spiritual  Junkyard  filled  with  smashed 
dreams,  worn-out  illusions;  that  it  will  make 
the  Hawaiian  people  lonely,  confused.  Inse- 
cure, empty,  anxious,  restless,  dUillusioned — 
a  wistful  people. 

There  is  an  old  "mele"  that  reminds  me 
of  such  fears  as  these,  and  of  the  way  God 
leads  us  out  of  o\u-  fears.  "Haku"l  1  ka  uahi  o 
ka  lua,  pa  1  ka  lanl,  ba'aha'a  Hawai'l  moku 

0  Keawe  1  banau'la  ...  no  Puna,  no  Hllo,  po 

1  ka  uabl  o  ku'u'alna  .  .  .  ola  la  klni,  ke  'a 
mai  la  ke  ahl" — "There  is  a  fire  underground, 
but  the  firepit  gives  forth  only  smoke,  smoke 
that  biirsts  upward,  touching  the  skies,  and 
HawaU  Is  humbled  beneath  its  darkness  .  .  . 
it  Is  night  over  Hawaii,  night  from  the  smoke 
of  my  land  .  .  .  but  there  is  salvation  for 
the  people,  for  now  the  land  is  being  lit  by 
a  great  flame." 

We  need  to  see  statehood  as  the  lifting  of 
the  clouds  of  smoke,  as  the  opportunity  to 
affirm  poeitlvely  the  basic  GosiJel  of  the 
fatherhood  of  Ood  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  We  need  to  see  that  Hawaii  has  poten- 
tial moral  and  sphrltual  contributions  to 
make  to  our  nation  and  to  our  world.  The 
fears  Hawaii  may  have  are  to  be  met  by  men 
and  women  who  are  living  witnesses  of  what 
we  really  are  in  Hawaii,  of  the  spirit  of  Aloha, 
men  and  women  who  can  help  unlock  the 
doors  to  the  future  by  the  guidance  and  grace 
of  God. 

This  Und  of  self-affirmation  is  the  need 
of  the  hour.  And  we  can  affirm  oxa  being, 
as  the  Aloha  State,  by  full  participation  in 
our  nation  and  in  our  world.  For  any  col- 
lective anxiety,  the  answer  Is  collective  cour- 
age. And  the  ground  of  that  courage  Is  God. 

We  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of 
Aloha  until  we  realize  its  foundation  In  the 
power  of  Ood  at  work  in  the  world.  Since 
the  coming  of  our  missionaries  in  1820,  the 
name  for  Ood  to  our  people  has  been  Aloha. 
One  of  the  first  sentences  I  learned  from  my 
mother  In  my  childhood  was  this  from  Holy 
Scripture:  "Aloha  ke  Akua" — in  other  words, 
"God  is  Aloha."  Aloha  Is  the  power  of  God 
seeking  to  unite  what  Is  separated  in  the 
world — the  power  that  unites  heart  with 
heart,  soul  with  soul,  life  with  life,  culture 
with  culture,  race  with  race,  nation  with 
nation.  Aloha  is  the  power  that  can  reunite 
when  a  quarrel  baa  brought  separation;  aloha 
is  the  power  that  reunites  a  man  with  him- 
self when  he  has  become  separated  from  the 
image  of  God  v^thln. 

Thus,  when  a  person  or  a  people  live  in 
the  spirit  of  Aloha  they  live  in  the  spirit  of 
God.  And  among  such  a  people,  whose  lives 
so  alBrm  their  inner  being,  we  see  the  work- 
ing of  the  Scripture:  "All  things  work  to- 
gether for  good  to  them  who  love  God  .  .  . 
from  the  Aloha  of  God  came  his  Son  that 


we  might  have  life  and  that  we  might  bave 
It  more  abundantly." 

Aloha  consists  of  this  new  attitude  of 
heart,  above  negativism,  above  legalism.  It  is 
tiie  unconditional  desire  to  promote  the  true 
good  of  other  people  in  a  friendly  spirit,  out 
of  a  sense  of  kinship.  Aloha  seeks  to  do  good, 
with  no  condill'jm  attached.  We  do  not  do 
good  oiUy  to  those  who  do  good  to  us.  One 
of  the  sweetest  things  a)K)ut  the  love  of  God, 
about  Aloha,  is  that  it  welcomes  the  stranger 
and  seeks  his  good.  A  person  who  has  the 
spirit  of  Aloha  loves  even  when  the  love  Is 
not  returned.  And  such  is  the  love  of  God. 

This  Is  the  meaning  of  Aloha.  I  feel  espe- 
cially  grateful  that  the  discovery  and  de- 
velopment of  our  Islands  long  ago  was  not 
couched  in  the  context  of  an  imperialistic 
and  exploitive  national  power,  but  In  this 
context  of  Aloha.  There  is  a  cmrelatlon  be- 
tween the  charter  under  wbicb  the  mis- 
slonarlea  came — namely,  "to  preach  tlie 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  cover  these  islauds 
with  productive  green  fields,  and  to  lift  the 
people  to  a  high  state  of  civilization"— a 
correlation  between  this  and  the  fact  that 
Hawaii  is  not  one  of  the  trouble  spots  in 
the  world  today  but  one  of  the  spots  of  great 
hope.  Aloha  does  not  exploit  a  people  or 
keep  them  in  Ignorance  and  subservience. 
BAther,  it  shares  the  sorrows  and  Joys  of 
people;  it  seeks  to  promote  the  true  good  of 
others. 

Today,  one  of  the  deepest  needs  of  man- 
kind is  the  need  to  feel  a  sense  of  kinship 
one  with  another.  Truly  aU  mankind  belongs 
t4->gether;  from  the  beginning  all  mankind 
has  been  called  into  being,  nourished, 
watched  over  by  the  love  of  God.  So  that  the 
real  Golden  Riile  is  Aloba.  This  Is  the  way 
of  life  we  shall  affirm. 

Let  us  affirm  ever  what  we  really  arc — for 
Aloha  la  the  spirit  of  God  at  work  in  you 
and  m  me  and  in  the  world,  imltlng  what 
is  separated,  overcoming  darkness  and  death, 
bringing  new  light  and  life  to  all  who  sit  in 
the  darkness  of  fear,  guiding  tbe  feet  of 
mankind  into  the  way  of  peace. 

Thus,  may  our  becoming  a  State  mean  to 
our  nation  and  the  world,  and  may  it  re- 
affirm that  which  was  planted  in  us  one 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  years  ago:  "Fear 
not,  for  behold  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of 
great  Joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people." 


MY  FRIEND— TOMMY  HOOKER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempjore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Chappeu.)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Janu- 
ary 15,  1974,  was  a  hollow  day  for  me— 
hollow  because  my  right  arm  in  Govern- 
ment retired  from  active  public  service 
for  health  reasons — hollow  because  I 
knew  how  much  I,  my  staff,  my  constit- 
uents, and  America  would  miss  the  expe- 
rience of  his  stewardship,  the  warmth  of 
his  demeanor,  and  his  personal  sacrifice 
to  all.  Yet,  I  dare  not  dwell  upon  the  less 
of  my  devoted  friend  and  administrative 
assistant  to  public  service  lest  I  mitigate 
the  great  appreciation  I  feel  for  lilm,  my 
deep  admiration  for  his  self-discipline, 
personal  determination,  and  my  grati- 
tude for  his  accomplishments.  I  must 
dwell  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  some  of 
the  greatness  of  Tommy  Hooker. 

Tommy  Hooker  and  I  grew  up  together 
on  adjoining  farms — a  yoimger  brother 
he  was  to  me — a  saddlemate  on  many  a 
cattle  search  and  drive.  He  sprang  from 
strong  parents.  Ernest  and  Azllee  Lyles 
Hooker  took  their  parental  responsibili- 
ties seriously  and  buUt  into  their  chll- 
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dren  their  own  good  humor,  their  own 
appreciation  for  hard  work  and  oppor- 
tunity, and  their  love  for  their  country 
and  tlieir  fellow  man.  Tomm>'  practices 
well  what  they  taught  and  what  he 
learned.  He  finished  high  school — served 
overseas  in  the  Korean  conflict,  returned 
home — but,  within  a  few  short  months,  a 
service-connected  disability  paralyzed 
him,  totally  at  first  and  then  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  from  the  waist  down. 
Told  that  he  would  never  walk  again,  he 
detei'mined  to  rehabilitate  himself,  and 
after  months  of  agonizing  therapy,  he 
walked  again,  but  a  pair  of  crutches 
would  be  his  constant  companion. 

The  tenacity  and  courage  he  had  dis- 
played as  a  Golden  Glove  boxing  cham- 
pion in  high  school  sprang  forth  in  new 
determination.  After  attending  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  he  formed  his  own 
business  in  Ocala,  then  became  a  Veter- 
ans Service  OfiBcer — one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective and  knowledgeable  in  the  State. 
He  was  the  first  service  officer  to  receive 
the  Outstanding  Ser\ice  Officers  Award 
in  Florida. 

When  I  was  elected  to  the  Congress, 
Tommy  joined  me  as  my  legislative  aide, 
specializing  in  veterans  and  social  se- 
curity legislation.  He  later  assumed  the 
heavy  and  demanding  position  as  admin- 
istrative assistant.  His  loyalty,  good 
humor,  smd  abiUty  to  get  the  job  done 
have  been  invaluable  to  me.  He  served 
this  office  and  the  people  of  the  Fomth 
Congressional  District  with  no  thought 
to  himself.  It  is  this  kind  of  dedication, 
loyalty,  and  patriotism  that  has  provided 
this  Nation  with  the  leaders  that  make 
our  country  great.  It  is  difficult  for  a  man 
like  Tommy  Hooker  to  slow  down,  and 
only  on  doctors'  orders  does  he  do  so 
now.  He  has  gone  back  home — to  Ocala, 
Fla.,  to  preserve  his  health,  spend  more 
time  with  his  family,  and  enjoy  his  farm 
and  the  beautiful  Florida  sunshine. 

Our  Congress  and  our  country  will 
sorely  miss  one  of  its  most  dedicated 
public  servants.  He  was  a  source  of  in- 
spiration to  all  with  whom  he  served  and 
a  moimtain  of  comfort  to  all  with  whom 
he  counseled. 

I  will  deeply  miss  him,  his  help,  his 
professional  service;  but  most  of  all,  I 
will  miss  his  day-to-day  friendship.  As 
Carrie  James  Bond  said: 

We  find  at  the  end  of  a  perfect  day  the 
soul  of  a  friend  we've  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  colleagues  and 
our  staffs  in  the  Congress  join  me  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Tonamy  Hooker— a  great 
Atnerican — my  true  friend. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  HEALTH  CARE 
LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Ml-.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
widespread  agreement  that  the  present 
system  of  paying  hospitals  imder  medi- 
care and  medicaid  on  the  basis  of  retro- 
active reimbursement  of  incurred  costs 
provides  no  Incentive  for  cost  contain- 
ment efforts  on  the  part  of  hospitals  and 
that  this  factor  is  a  significant  part  of 


the  causp  '^f  the  rapid  Increase  in  hospi- 
tal costs 

The  iniicttionary  trends  in  the  health 
field  in  general,  and  hospitals  in  particu- 
lar, must  be  contained  and  the  Federal 
Government,  as  a  major  purchaser  of 
health  services  under  medicare  and 
medicaid,  has  a  responsibility  to  take  a 
leadership  role  in  reversing  the  infla- 
tionary spiral  in  health  care  costs. 

Unfortunately,  too  many  people,  in- 
cluding some  hospital  people,  believe 
that  Government  leadership  means  de- 
tailed regulation  and  the  Government 
setting  of  hospital  charges.  To  my  mind, 
such  a  step  would  be  pure  folly.  Should 
that  happen,  I  beUeve  we  will  see  in- 
novation stifled  and  the  quality  of  care 
fall  to  the  lowest  common  demonstrator. 
The  Federal  Government,  however, 
can  meet  its  responsibility  witliout  be- 
ing the  regulator.  It  can  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  reversing  the  inflationary  trend 
by  providing  appropriate  incentives  for 
hospitals  to  institute  sound  business 
practices  designed  to  reduce  imnecessary 
costs  while  maintaining  high-quahty 
care.  The  ingenuity  of  local  people  work- 
ing in  local  institutions  can  produce  a 
more  efficient  health  delivery  system  if 
Government  provides  the  proper  motiva- 
tion within  flexible  but  clear  guidelines. 
What  we  desperately  need  is  a  way 
to  harness  the  ingenuities  of  hospital 
boards,  administrators,  physicians,  and 
employees  in  the  direction  of  soimd  pub- 
lic policy  rather  than  continue  to  impose 
regulations  upon  them  which  either 
stimulate  their  ingenuities  to  defeat  the 
regulations  or  drain  away  their  initia- 
tive. 

Today  I  have  introduced  legislation 
which  I  believe  vnll  meet  the  need  for 
Government  leadership  but  will  avoid  too 
much  bureaucratic  regulation.  The  bill 
will  establish  meaningful  incentives  de- 
signed not  only  to  recognize  superior  per- 
formance but  also  to  reward  efficient 
and  effective  management. 

But  before  describing  what  the  bill 
would  do,  a  very  brief  discussion  of  the 
problems  of  hospital  rate  regulation  is 
in  order. 

There  are  many  problems  with  Gov- 
ernment rate  regiilations  for  health 
providers.  I  believe  a  utility-type  system 
of  rate  setting  would — 

Require  the  creation  of  a  new  gov- 
ernmental bureaucracy,  loaded  down 
with  people  to  tell  health  care  institu- 
tions how  to  do  their  job; 

Stifle  productive  competition  and  the 
influences  to  keep  do^^'n  prices  that  go 
with  it; 

Result  in  the  eventual  Government 
takeover  of  health  care  institutions  since 
the  power  to  control  charges  implies 
caretaker  responsibility ;  and 

Require  almost  all  States  to  develop 
from  scratch  the  necessai-y  expertise  to 
review  and  monitor  hospital  financial 
transactions  when  both  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  private  insurance  carriers 
have  much  greater  expertise  and  experi- 
ence in  this  area. 

On  the  above  points,  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  a  recent  address  given  by  for- 
mer Social  Security  Commissioner  Rob- 
ert M.  Ball  before  the  Institute  of  Medi- 


cine. The  former  Commissioner  said,  and- 
I  quote: 

In  rate  regulation  it  is  necessary,  of  course, 
to  take  responsibility  for  controlling  much 
more  than  the  rate  alone.  As  soon  as  one  goes 
beyond  the  type  of  control  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment has  been  exercising  over  rate  in- 
crease and  sets  the  basic  rates  by  institution 
or  class  of  institution,  the  rate  setting 
agency  is  soon  dealing  with  the  issues  of 
quality  of  service,  the  availabUity  of  service, 
the  subsidy  of  sen'lces  that  do  not  pay  their 
own  way  and  control  over  growth  and  dupli- 
cation of  services. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  we  should 
move  to  public-utility-type  rate  regula- 
tion of  health  care  institutions  only  as 
a  last  resoi"t — only  after  all  other  alter- 
natives have  been  tried  and  found  want- 
ing. We  have  not  yet  tried,  with  sufficient 
vigor,  other  promising  systems. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  would  es- 
tablish, I  beheve,  the  most  promising 
system  yet  devised. 
The  bill  has  two  major  parts. 
The  flret  part  would  make  available  to 
hospitals  participating  in  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs  an  alternative  to 
the  present  retroactive  cost  payment 
method.  Specificallj',  it  would  make 
available  prospective  payment  methods 
under  the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams— which  buy  more  than  one-third 
of  all  hospital  care. 

Under  a  prospective  payment  method, 
a  hospital's  payment  rates  would  be  set 
in  advance.  The  hospital,  in  effect,  has  a 
target  which  it  can  aim  for — and  which, 
except  for  unfoi-eseen  contingencies,  it 
has  to  live  with  and  within. 

If  actual  costs  exceed  the  prospective 
rate  then  the  hospital  must  absorb  the 
diffei-ence.  Similarly,  if  the  hospital's  ac- 
tual costs  are  below  the  prospective  rate 
then  the  liospital  is  in  an  improved  fi- 
nancial situation.  Thus,  the  incentives 
for  the  hospital  itself  are  in  the  direc- 
tion of  increasing  efficiency  and  effec- 
tiveness of  management — not  on  ex- 
panding costs. 

Tlie  idea  of  prospective  payment  is  not 
new.  Recent  Social  Security  Act  amend- 
ments have  included  authority  for  ex- 
tensive experimentation  with  various 
types  of  prospective  payment  methods. 
I  have,  however,  been  discouraged  by 
lack  of  leadei-ship  and  wilingness  to  ex- 
periment in  this  area.  Quite  frankly,  one 
of  my  reasons  for  introducing  tliis  bill 
is  the  hope  that  HEW  can  be  stimulated 
to  take  the  initiative.  If  the  administra- 
tion really  wants  to  reduce  reliance  on 
Government,  then  it  should  move  ac- 
tively in  this  area  and  not  fall  mto  traps 
set  by  its  own  planners  for  increasing  de- 
pendency on  Government. 

My  bill  would  require,  in  title  I,  that 
one  or  more  methods  of  prospective  pay- 
ment be  developed  and  made  available 
to  all  hospitals  participating  in  the  medi- 
care and  medicaid  programs  as  an  option 
to  retroactive  cost  reimbursement.  The 
Secretary  would  be  required  to  consult 
with  hospitals,  third-party  payors,  and 
other  interested  parties  prior  to  develop- 
ing these  prospective  payment  methods. 
The  methods  finally  used  would  be  those 
in  which  a  substantial  number  of  hos- 
pitals would  agree  to  participate.  As  an 
inducement  for  hospitals  to  participate 
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In  a  proepective  payment  mett^.  a  ceil- 
incr  on  the  rate  of  annual  li]|u-ease  in 
cost  reimbursement  would  be  livosed  on 
those  providers  who  elect  to  Aay  with 
cost  reimbursement.  I 

Prospective  pajrment  does,  as  I  said. 
inject  incentives  for  the  hospiftd  man- 
arement  to  keep  costs  below  t  le  pros- 
pective rate.  But  what  incentive  is  there 
for  a  hospital  to  keep  its  prospec  ive  rate 
as  low  as  possible?  With  nothln  ;  else  In 
the  picture  hospitals  would  want  to  have 
their  prospective  payment  rate  set  as 
high  as  possible  in  order  to  n  aximize 
their  return.  The  second  part  of  the  bill 
deals  with  this  problem  and  alsi  injects 
new  Incentives  for  quality  admin  stration 
in  hospitals  which  do  not  elect:  o  use  a 
prospective  payment  system. 

Under  the  second  part  of  the  ill  sim- 
ilar hospitals  would  be  compare  on  the 
basis  of  their  elQciency  and  qi  Edity  of 
management  and  the  better  pe:  formers 
would  be  rewarded.  Speciflcally,  iospltals 
would  first  be  grouped  into  classs,  then 
the  actual  proportionate  increas  !  in  op- 
erating costs  per  beneficiary  or  a  her  ac- 
ceptable imlt  of  compsurlson  fa  '  the  3 
previous  years  would  be  compu  ed  and 
compared  with  the  other  hospita  s  in  the 
same  class. 

Hospitals  which  experience  1;  creases 
less  than  the  average  for  all  hos  itals  in 
their  class  would  receive  a  "quali  sr  man- 
agement" award  in  the  form  ol  a  cash 
payment  equal  to  50  percent  of  th  i  differ- 
ence between  actual  costs  and  v(  lat  the 
ccksts  would  have  been  had  the  tospital 
costs  gone  up  at  the  average  rat<  Alter- 
natively, if  the  dollar  increase—  lot  the 
proportionate  increase — in  co  ts  in- 
creased less  than  the  average  d(  ilar  in- 
crease, the  hospital  would  receive  50  per- 
cent of  the  difference  between  actual 
costs  and  what  total  reimbursat  e  costs 
would  have  been  had  the  dollar  icrease 
been  the  same  amount  as  the  iverage 
dollar  increase. 

A  similar  system  would  apply  to  hos- 
pitals imder  prospective  relmbU  sement 
in  order  to  provide  an  incentive  or  hos- 
pitals to  keep  the  prospective  rat  i  as  low 
as  reasonable. 

Since  it  will  be  the  sum  of  t  e  Indi- 
vidual actions  of  hospital  p<  rsonnel 
which  really  determines  whethei  a  hos- 
pital would  qualify  for  a  quality  e  anage- 
ment  payment,  my  bill  would  reqi  ire  that 
hospital  management,  of  all  hi  spitals, 
have — and  make  known  to  the  taff — a 
plan  for  distributing  at  least  one  half  of 
the  payment  to  the  employees  an  i  medi- 
cal staff  in  the  form  of  bonuses 

This  principle  of  sharing  sav  ngs  or 
sharing  profits  is  well  established  In  for- 
profit  industry  and  has  been  higl  ly  suc- 
cessful In  motivating  both  mana  (ement 
and  employees  to  Improved  eflBcl  incy  of 
operation  and  greater  profits.  Wta  ire  this 
approach  of  sharing  savings  hi  s  been 
used  in  hospitals  the  results  hs  re  also 
been  highly  successful.  Unfortun  .tely.  it 
has  only  been  used  in  a  handful  >f  hos- 
pitals. The  provisions  of  my  bU .  how- 
ever, will  make  these  incentives  a  aUable 
to  all  hospitals  and  all  employ(  es  and 
staff  within  those  hospitals.  Thos  whose 
efforts  make  quality  management  awards 
possible  should,  and  will,  share  1  i  them. 

In  SMlditlon.  the  Secretary  woul  I  be  rc- 
luired  to  publicize  all  quality  n  anage- 


ment  award  payments  so  that  proper 
public  recognition  would  go  to  those  who 
were  awarded  them. 

I  believe  that  these  provisions  in  my 
bill,  prospective  reimbursement  and  con- 
crete recognition  of  superior  perform- 
ance, will  do  much  to  inject  the  proper 
incentives  into  hospital  management  and 
performance.  And  lest  some  erroneously 
conclude  that  quality  will  be  Impaired 
let  me  assure  them  that  quality  will  be 
enhanced.  It  is  only  reasonable  that  a 
hospital  which  works  for  quality  man- 
agement will  increase  quality  of  care. 
Moreover,  I  have  great  faith  that  hos- 
pital leadership  in  this  country  will  main- 
tain its  dedication  to  quality  care  under 
the  many  mechanisms  which  hospitals 
themselves  have  established  to  meet  that 
objective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  this 
bill  because  I  have  become  convinced 
that  no  Oovemment  regulatory  body  can 
be  as  effective  in  caiTying  out  public 
policy  as  an  effective  system  of  incen- 
tives. 

There  seems  to  me  too  many  people 
who  are  looking  to  even  more  regtilation 
to  solve  problems  which  have  in  large 
part  been  created  by  regulation.  At  the 
very  least,  we  must  try  out  alternatives 
to  regulation  before  committing  ourselves 
to  a  path  from  which  we  could  never 
turn. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  and  others  inter- 
ested In  these  critical  issues,  to  study  the 
bill  I  have  introduced,  to  make  sugges- 
tions for  improvement,  and  experiment 
with  it.  We  need  to  develop  the  soimdest 
system  of  incentives  possible  not  only  for 
the  large  existing  programs  of  medicare 
and  medicaid  but  also  for  precedents  as 
the  Nation  moves  toward  some  form  of 
national  health  Insurance. 


DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  BASE 
CLOSINGS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  En.BERG) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KIT  .BERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
means  of  saving  money  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  been  closing  bases  aroimd 
the  country  and  transferring  missions 
from  one  installation  to  another. 

In  some  cases  these  moves  have 
brought  about  savings,  others  have 
meant  no  savings,  but  at  least  one,  in- 
volving my  city,  Philadelphia,  seems  de- 
signed to  waste  money  and  ruin  morale. 

Last  year  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
moved  the  reserve  functions  of  the  4th 
Naval  District — located  in  Philadelphia — 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  3d  District, 
at  the  Brooklyn  Naval  Base. 

From  all  appearances  this  move  wUl  be 
a  total  disaster.  At  this  time  I  will  read 
into  the  RicoRO  a  letter  I  have  sent  to 
Secretary  of  Defense  James  R.  Schles- 
iDger  concerning  this  matter: 

House  or  REPxcsrNTATivES, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  15, 1$74. 
Hon.  James  R.  Schlesinger, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
The  Pentagon, 
Waahingtou,  DjC. 

Dkas  ICr.  ScuLESiNGEft:  In  the  past  year, 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  has  administra- 
tively cousoUdated   the  Reserve   XIanpower 


function  of  the  Fourth  Naval  District  Head* 
quarter*  to  the  Headquarters  of  the  Third 
Naval  District  at  the  Brooklyn  Naval  Base. 
TtM  standard  organization  and  functional 
manual  for  Naval  District  Headquarters  as- 
signs a  reserve  function  to  the  Commandant 
of  each  district.  Accordingly,  the  consolida- 
tion action  would  seem  to  be  counter  to  the 
intent  of  10USC265  which  prescril>es  the  as- 
signment of  Training  and  Administrative  Re- 
serve Offlcors  to  the  Naval  District  Comman- 
dant's staff. 

Of  far  greater  concern,  however.  Is  the  sit- 
uation which  exists  at  the  facility  to  which 
the  reserve  personnel  and  function  have  been 
transferred.  A  limited  number  of  quarters 
and  billeting  space  Is  available  on  post.  The 
closest  housing  off  the  base  Is  at  Mitchell 
Field  from  which  the  commuting  time  Is  one 
hour  In  each  direction.  In  view  of  the  energy 
crisis,  this  seems  Intolerable.  I  am  advised  the 
enlisted  men's  quarters  on  the  Brooklyn 
Naval  Base  are  not  cleaned  regularly  and  tbat 
they  reek  of  roaches.  Latrines  must  be  locked 
off  and  three  locks  are  required  ou  each 
wardrobe  locker. 

The  records  of  the  reserve  personnel  are 
being  maintained  In  cardboard  boxes  lying 
on  the  floor.  There  have  been  several  records 
mix-ups  as  a  result,  and  the  Integrity  of  the 
records  are  now  questionable. 

Serious  recruitment  problems  have  been 
experienced  as  a  result  of  the  transfer  of 
function  since  most  of  the  civilian  personnel 
declined  to  transfer  from  Philadelphia  with 
the  function.  This  loss  of  expertise  has  also 
been  a  contributing  factor  to  the  loss  of  in- 
tegrity of  the  records. 

It  would  seem  that  the  reserve  function  U 
Buffering  from  lack  of  adequate  facilities  for 
bousing  personnel  and  for  office  operations 
and  records  maintenance.  This  Is  a  very  seri- 
ous situation  when  you  consider  the  prime 
facilities  In  which  this  function  operated  in 
Philadelphia. 

The  area  in  which  the  base  Is  located  mili- 
tates against  recruitment  of  civilian  perscMi- 
nel  and  causes  serioxis  morale  problems 
among  the  naval  military  personnel.  I  am 
advised  that  one  enlisted  man  cashed  a  check 
on  the  base  and  was  mugged  and  robbed  in  a 
buUdlng  on  the  base.  A  woman  was  mugged 
directly  outside  the  gates.  Approximately  six 
hundred  of  the  HOC  military  personnel  as- 
signed are  awaiting  disciplinary  action.  Ac- 
tive duty  personnel  will  not  leave  the  base 
after  duty  hours. 

My  assistant,  Charles  DtUd,  visited  the 
Brooklyn  Base  whUe  serving  on  •  two-week 
reserve  tour  of  active  duty.  He  personally  wit- 
nessed the  conditions  of  the  enlisted  men's 
quarters  as  well  as  the  locked  latrines  and 
triple  lock  safeguards  on  the  wardrobe  lock- 
ers. The  other  Items  X  cite  were  ascertained 
by  Mr.  Duld  In  discussion  with  personnel  of 
the  base. 

Mr.  Secretary,  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  I 
cannot  sit  idly  by  and  permit  the  situation 
I  describe  to  continue  without  raising  my 
voice  In  protest  to  my  coUeagues.  I  believe 
immediate  corrective  action  Is  required.  Since 
the  total  transfer  has  not  been  completed, 
the  logical  solution  to  this  most  deplorable 
problem  would  seem  to  be  to  move  the  func- 
tion back  to  the  Headquarters  of  the  Fourth 
Naval  District  In  muadelphla.  I  believe  such 
an  action  would  be  more  in  consonance  with 
the  spirit  and  intent  of  lOUSCMS. 

I  ahall  appreciate  hearing  from  you  on  this 
matter  at  an  early  date. 
Sincerely, 

JOSBVA  SlLBSie. 


IN  SITU  OIL  SHALE  TBCHNOLOOT 
ACT  OP  1974 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temp<»«.  Uteder  ft 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah,  (Mr.  OwxifS)  Is  reoof- 

nized  for  5  minutes. 
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Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  goal  of 
self-sufBciency  in  energy  can  be  achieved 
only  if  a  national  commitment  is  made 
to  develop  all  of  our  domestic  energy  re- 
sources of  which  oil  shale  is  one  of  the 
most  abundant.  Exploitation  of  this  re- 
source would  provide  a  supplemental  pe- 
troleum source  for  the  United  States 
which  would  reduce  dependence  on  im- 
iwrts  from  foreign  countries  and  would 
contribute  positively  to  the  U.S.  balance 
of  trade. 

We  know  that  surface  processing  of 
oil  shale  will  be  expensive  and  will  re- 
sult in  several  adverse  enviroiunental 
impacts.  Although  there  are  more  than 
600  billion  baiTels  of  shale  oil  in  Utah, 
Colorado,  and  Wyoming,  the  contribution 
of  this  domestic  resomce  by  1980  to  the 
U.S.  energy  supply  may  be  minimal.  Esti- 
mates of  the  quantity  of  shale  oil  which 
will  be  produced  from  the  pi-ototype  oil 
shale  leasing  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  from  develop- 
ment on  privately  owned  lands  range 
from  a  high  of  300.000  banels  per  day  by 
1980  to  a  low  of  100.000  to  250.000  bar- 
rels per  day  by  1985.  For  comparison, 
it  is  estimated  that  an  early  successful 
demonstration  of  a  conmiercial  scale  oil 
shale  processing  plant  along  with  other 
Government  incentives  such  as  guaran- 
teed loans  or  guaranteed  product  pric- 
ing, could  result  in  production  of  1  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day  of  shale  oil  by  1983 
and  possibly  2  yeai-s  sooner  if  in-place 
processing  is  successful. 

We  must  develop  a  t«cluiology  for 
processing  shale  at  a  rate  which  will  sig- 
nificantly contribute  to  our  f  utm-e  energy 
supply  without  undue  environmental 
damages.  We  must  develop  a  technology 
for  processing  shale  which  will  produce 
a  barrel  of  oil  at  the  least  cost  for  the 
American  consumer.  The  best  means  of 
acliieving  this  objective  may  prove  to  be 
tlie  processing  of  oil  shale  in  place  with 
minimum  surface  deformation.  Using 
this  in  situ  teclinology,  researchers  have 
sho^n  that  it  is  possible  to  distill  shale 
oil  from  shale  in  place  without  destroy- 
ing an  entire  mountain.  Reduction  in  air, 
water,  and  solid  waste  pollution  may  be 
possible  with  the  use  of  this  technology. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  potential 
which  In  situ  processing  of  oU  shale  of- 
fers, I  am  Introducing  the  "In  Situ  Oil 
Shale  Technology  Act  of  1974."  The  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  to  advance  oil 
shale  research  and  development  by  es- 
tablishing a  Government-industry  cor- 
poration to  further  the  teclmology  re- 
quired for  commercial  development  of 
non-nuclear  in  situ  processing  of  oil  shale 
resources  located  within  the  United 
States. 

This  legislation  would  insm-e  that  the 
research  and  development  funds  are  allo- 
cated to  the  development  and  demon- 
stration of  in  situ  processing  technology 
for  the  U.S.  oil  shale  resources.  The  bill 
would  seek  to  decrease  the  lead  time  nec- 
essary before  oil  derived  from  shale  by 
in  situ  processing  comes  on  stream.  Fur- 
thermore, the  proposed  In  Situ  Oil  Shale 
Technology  Corporation  would  allow  the 
teclinical  and  managerial  expertise  of 
the  Government  and  industry  to  work 
together  to  provide  a  better  basis  for 
evaluating  and  directing  research  and 
development  on  in  situ  processing.  The 


need  for  tiiis  type  of  legislation  is  in- 
creased in  view  of  the  fact  tliat  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  does  not  require 
any  of  the  tracts  of  the  Prototj-pe  Oil 
Sliale  Leasing  Program  to  be  developed 
using  in  situ  technology. 

Tiie  legislation  which  I  propose  today 
represents  a  new  concept  which  desei-ves 
serious  attention.  It  is  timely  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  both  tlie  Subcommittee  on 
Mines  and  Mining  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Environment  of  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  are  currently  consid- 
ering legislation  pertaining  to  oil  shale 
development. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  solicit  my  colleagues  to 
.loin  me  in  careful  consideration  of  this 
propo.^1. 


PRESIDENTS   TAXES    VASTLY 
UNDERPAID 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  is  recogniz- 
ed for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  considerable  controversy  in  the  last 
several  days  concerning  the  possibility  of 
a  staggering  underpayment  of  Federal 
income  taxes  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

A  number  of  accountants  and  tax  law- 
yers have  already  provided  careful  stud- 
ies of  this  question.  I  believe  from  the 
information  that  has  been  made  avail- 
able in  tlie  press  and  by  tax  analj'sts  and 
advocates,  the  President  may  have  un- 
derstated his  taxes  by  approximately  half 
a  miUion  dollars — and  that  he  must  be 
assessed  a  tax  penalty  if  the  faith  of  the 
American  people  in  the  IRS  is  to  be  re- 
stored. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  two  thoughtful  newspaper 
articles  which  discuss  the  tax  payments 
of  President  Nixon. 

The  first  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  January  2,  1974,  Is  by  Mi- 
chael Skigen.  a  CPA  and  associate  profes- 
sor of  accounting  and  taxes  at  George- 
town University's  School  of  Business.  As 
Mr.  Skigen  states : 

By  my  reckoning,  the  gross  total  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  taxes  should  have  been  at  least  $71,- 
000  higher,  and  by  now,  if  my  calculations 
are  correct,  Interest,  and  penalties  would  al- 
most double  this  amount. 

Mr.  Skigen  makes  a  special  point  of 
the  improper  handling  of  capital  gains 
from  the  sale  of  President  Nixon's  New 
York  City  apartment. 

In  the  Washington  Post  of  January  7, 
1974,  Mr.  Walter  Pincus  provides  an  ex- 
haustive analysis  of  the  donation  of  the 
President's  papers.  The  general  conclu- 
sion in  this  article  is  supported  by  a 
number  of  expert  papers  submitted  to 
Tax  Analyst  and  Advocates,  a  public  in- 
terest tax  law  organization.  Mr.  Pincus 
points  out  that  "the  papers  deduction 
will  have  saved  Mr.  Nixon  from  paying 
an  additional  $300,000  or  more  in  taxes. 

If  penalties  are  added  to  the  improper 
use  of  the  papers  deduction,  and  if  the 
President  had  not  used  his  home  as  a 
business  use  deduction  in  a  highly  ques- 
tionable manner,  the  total  tax  and 
penalty  underpayment  of  the  President 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $500,000. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Piesidenfs  tax  filings 
are  documents  of  the  moral  indifference 
of  the  President. 

Tlie  article  follows : 

Second-Guessing  Mr.  Nixon's  1040 
(By  Michael  R.  Skigen) 

In  the  past  four  years  President  Ni.Kon  ha-s 
spent  almost  $22,000  for  income  tax  advice. 
Yet  the  Presidents  tax  return  doesn't  appear 
to  be  all  that  complicated — he  has  no  invest- 
ments in  oil  properties,  cattle  raising  or  tim- 
ber, or  even  a  substantial  number  of  rental 
properties — all  of  which  are  common  for  one 
in  his  income  bracket. 

Nevertheless,  from  a  strictly  cash  and  es- 
tate standpoint,  this  fantastic  expenditure 
seems  to  have  been  money  well  spent. 
Whether  the  tightrope  walk  along  the  outer 
boundaries  of  the  IRS  regulations  was  worth 
ar.tagontzing  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
paid  more  taxes  than  the  President  is  an- 
other matter  we  won't  go  into  here.  As  every- 
one now  knows,  the  President,  on  total  in- 
come for  three  years  of  more  than  $800,000. 
paid  actual  taxes  in  1970,  1971  and  1972  of 
$5,979.01,  eq\iivalent  to  a  man  with  Income 
of  about  $17,000  a  year.  And  even  at  that,  ac- 
cording to  his  accountant  Arthur  Blech.  he 
coiUd  have  "picked  up  $10,000,  $15,000.  $20,000 
more  in  expenses"  that  weren't  claimed. 

.^sked  why  he  made  that  decision  for  Mr. 
Nixon,  Mr.  Blech  explained  it  was  "because 
of  the  conser\atlve  nature  of  the  work  I 
tried  to  do.  .  .  .  Because  the  line  was  not 
black  and  white.  The  line  was  gray." 

Alter  examining  the  President's  financial 
statements  and  tax  returns  in  some  detail. 
I'm  sorry  to  say  I  found  a  good  deal  more 
gray  than  Mr.  Blech  apparently  did.  By  my 
reckoning,  the  gross  total  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
taxes  should  have  been  at  least  $71,000  high- 
er, and  by  now,  if  my  calculations  are  cor- 
rect, interest  and  penalties  would  almost 
double  this  amount.  Admittedly.  IRS  rule.= 
are  subject  to  varying  interpretations  and 
five  tax  accountants  might  come  up  with 
five  different  tax  estimates.  But  my  estimates 
are  based  on  the  way  the  taxes  would  be 
figured  If  the  President  had  been  treated 
by  tlie  IRS  like  an  ordinary  taxpayer. 

VICE-PRESIDENTIAL  PAPERS 

First  off,  let  me  say  that  1  found  nothiiig 
improper  tn  the  way  the  President  handled 
the  gift  of  his  vice-presidential  papers  to  tlie 
National  Archives,  even  though  the  tax  sav- 
ings from  this  $576,000  gift  may  amount  to  as 
much  as  $300,000.  The  papers  were  delivered 
with  th©  intention  of  making  a  gift  and  more 
than  three  years  later  still  have  not  been  re- 
jected. Delivery,  acceptance  or  lack  of  rejec- 
tion, and  intent  to  give  are  the  usual  criteria 
applied  by  the  IRS  in  such  cases.  However,  it 
must  be  said  that  the  IRS  usually  appraises 
non-cash  gifts  of  such  magnitude  and  does 
not  rely  solely  on  the  appraisal  obtained  by 
the  donor— even  on  one  by  such  a  distin- 
guished appraiser  as  Ralph  O.  Newman. 

Its  another  story  with  the  deferral  of  tlie 
$143,000  gain  from  the  sale  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
apartment  in  New  York  City.  This  was  de- 
cidedly improper.  There  are  two  IRS  require- 
ments to  f lUfiU  before  one  is  entitled  to  defer 
payment  of  tax  on  the  gain  from  the  sale  of  a 
personal  residence:  (a)  that  the  property  be 
bought  or  built  and  (b)  that  the  property  be 
used  within  one  year  as  the  principal  resi- 
dence of  the  taxpayer.  IRS  uses  several  rules 
of  thumb  to  determine  principal  residence 
but  the  President  does  not  fill  the  require- 
ments for  any  of  them. 

Furthermore,  he  does  not  qualify  for  the 
foiu-'year  exclusion  available  to  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces.  Tlie  additional  tax 
that  would  have  been  due  had  this  matter 
been  treated  properly  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately $39,000  with  the  lOri  surtax  in  effect 
for  1969. 

The  purchase  of  the  President's  San  Cle- 
meute  property  and  the  subsequent  sale  of 


of  debt  reduction) ,  lAr.  Blecb  allocate 
erty  values  as  ot  the  dat«  of  the  sal« 
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the  largest  portion  of  that  propertl  to  his 
frieuds  Robert  Alplaualp  and  C.  O.  Rebozu 
is  another  g*-ay  area  that  bears  looki  ,g  Uito. 

Accordlag  to  Mr.  Blech,  the  sale 
tion  was  set  up  by  him  and  designed  lo  show 
r.o  profit.  This  is  a  perfectly  legal  Kteuipt. 
However,  in  maximiseing  the  proceedl  to  Mr. 
Nixon  (the  proceeds  actually  taking  tie  form 

'  ■ ~ prop- 
rather 
than  the  more  usual  ba&is  of  relatfte  fair 
inarl^et  values  of  the  separate  parcelspit  the 
date  of  purchase. 

The  auditing  firm.  Coopers  k.  LAirand 
chosen  by  the  Pre:>ldent  to  examine  hU  finan- 
cial affairs,  felt  stroiigly  enough  about  Ue  sit- 
uation to  find  a  gain  of  approxiauttel;  <117,- 
CUO  on  the  sale  to  Messrs.  Bebozo  ai  d  Ab 
plaualp.  Since  Mr.  Blech  and  Cooperi  It  t>y- 
braud  reportedly  used  the  same  app  aiser'a 
report  for  the  allocation  and  sUice  t  le  IRS 
prefers  to  use  fair  market  value  of  i  prop- 
erty at  the  date  of  purchase  for  all  eating 
costs  of  that  property,  t  would  agr<  i  with 
Cooper*  ic  Lybrand.  It  must  be  empl  itslzed 
however,  that  many  accountants  ai  i  IRS 
agents  will  agree  to  au  allocation  o  coets 
based  on  predicted  fair  market  values  at  the 
date  of  sale.  (The  prediction  is  uauall  made 
at  or  about  the  time  of  purchase.)  1  ue  tax 
law  and  regulations  only  require  thi  ;  such 
allocation  be  "equitable.' 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  Pifsident 
did  not  reduce  his  basis  in  the  San  CI  mente 
property  by  the  deferred  tax  from  the  iale  of 
his  New  York  apartment,  which  be  would 
have  tieea  required  to  do  if  his  tre  tmeui 
were  correct.  The  gain  on  the  sale  of  hi  prop- 
erty would  Increase  by  another  till  )00 — a 
total  of  «234,000  In  all.  Mr.  Blech  Inst  ted  at 
the  Dec.  8  White  House  press  couferen*  s  that 
he  had  taken  such  allocation  into  con  Idera- 
tion,  but  the  fact  remains  that  this  illoca- 
tion  does  not  appear  either  on  the  tax  «turn 
or  In  the  supplemental  papers  released  ly  the 
White  House 

Assuming  that  the  original  handling |>f  the 
sale  of  the  New  York  residence  la  ino  rrect, 
the  gain  of  tUT.OOO  reported  by  Coo]  era  * 
Lybrand  would  not  have  Increased  1  come 
taxes  In  1970,  but  a  minimum  tax  of  t  most 
$6,000  would  have  been  assessed,  and, 
through  the  Intricacies  of  the  tax  la  /  the 
charitable  contrtbutton  carryover  froi  k  the 
gift  of  the  vice  presidential  papers  woul(  have 
been  reduced  by  almost  t30,000  In  1973-  from 
>»4,000  to  (04.000.  The  President's  1913  re 
turn  is  not  due  yet. 

OTHEB    EXPENSES 

At  the  White  House  press  briefing  o  .  Dec. 
8.  Mr.  Blech  was  asked  on  what  ba«  ■  the 
operating  expeuaes  of  the  President'  San 
Clemente  home  were  allocated  between  per- 
sonal and  business  use.  His  response  wa  \  that 
he  was  Informed  that  of  the  total  use  made 
of  San  Clemente.  about  60  %  was  offlclaj  busi- 
ness, and.  to  be  conservative,  he  dequctad 
oiiiy  35%  of  the  applicable  expenses 
peiises  totaled  over  $33,000  in  less  tba 
3-ears  and  exceeded  $10,000  In  1971 

IRS  regulations  require  that  for  a 
used  partly  for  business  and  partly 
sonal  use,  a  two-tier  allocation  of 
made.  The  first  tier  Involves  area*  set 
exclusively  for  business  use  and  the 
Involves  areas  used  partly  (or  busUiei 
partly  for  personal  use.  The  description 
San  Clemente  property  released  by  the 
House  reveals  that  only  one  room 
(not  counting   bathrooms,  porches  or 
trie.s)    is  used  exclusively  for  businesi 
poses.  If  we  accspt  the  estimate  of 
business  use  offered  by  Mr.  Blech.  anc 
erously  estimate  that  the  property  1^ 
60  days  a  year,  with  30  of  those  days  on 
dentlal   business  and  further  assume 
half  the  property   la  so  used  during 
days,  then  the  annual  write-off  sho\id 
cloBer  to  $2,600  than  to  $8,000. 
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While  It  U  true  that  the  IRS  regulation  re- 
quiring this  type  of  allocation  was  ignored  In 
a  1972  district  court  case,  IRS  has  not  ac- 
quiesced to  that  court  &eclston  and  other 
taxpayers  will  have  to  go  to  court  to  obtain 
similar  relief.  Tlie  President  was  using  this 
allocation  basis  in  1969,  1970,  1971  and  1972 
even  though  the  court  case  mentioned  was 
not  resolved  until  late  1972  or  early  1973. 

The  point  made  here  is  that  the  President 
U,  lit  effect,  the  chief  IRS  officer  and  should 
be  required  to  comply  v^th  IRS  regulations 
even  nu>re  than  anyone  else.  The  impact  of 
\ising  this  allocation  of  coets  Is  to  save  the 
President  about  $6,000  or  more  In  taxes  over 
the  1909-72  period. 

In  addition,  the  President  incorrectly 
treated  the  employe  business  expenses  in  his 
tax  returns.  Since  be  received  an  annual 
$50,000  expense  allowance,  all  of  bis  em- 
ploye busiuens  expenses  up  to  that  amount 
are  reimbursed.  They  are,  therefore,  deduc- 
tions toward  adjusted  gross  income,  which 
in  turn  reduces  the  base  against  which  char- 
itable contributions  are  determined.  The 
proper  treatment  of  these  expenses  would 
Indicate  that  the  President  has  taken  chari- 
table contributions  of  over  $61,000  in  excess 
of  those  to  which  he  was  entitled.  The  tax  on 
these  deductions  would  amount  to  approxi- 
mately $20,000. 

The  total  Impact  of  all  the  marginal  Items 
mentlotted  above  can  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 

Tax  owed  on  sale  of  NY.  property.  $39,  000 

Tax  on  excess  charitable  contribu- 
tions   20,000 

Minimum  tax  from  San  Clemente 
sale 6,000 

Tax  from  overstatement  of  de- 
ductible expense 6.000 

Total 71,000 

So,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  exercise,  what 
does  it  all  mean?  Even  if  all  my  suggestions 
were  accepted,  the  President  would  pay  only 
a  relatively  small  sum  for  one  in  his  Income 
bracket.  However,  It  does  seem  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  way  the  tax  laws  are  struc- 
tured. And  it  may  be  of  some  Interest  to  the 
typical  taxpayer  who  does  not  have  vice- 
presidential  papers  to  donate,  who  gets  grief 
from  the  IRS  for  deducting  his  donations  of 
clothing  and  other  Items  to  charities  without 
professional  appraisals  and  Itemized  receipts, 
and  who  can  claim  only  one  principal  place 
of  residence  for  both  federal  and  state  pur- 
pobcs. 

Mr.  Nixon's  Papkbs:  Thk  Tax  Question 
(By  Walter  Phicus) 

luvesligations  Into  various  aspects  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  income  tax  returns  are  now  be- 
ing undertaken  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation,  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee (studying  impeachment)  and  the 
State  of  California.  One  particular  point  that 
deserves  attention  is  the  questionable  man- 
ner in  which  Mr.  Nixon's  tax  deductible 
"gift"  of  vice  presidential  papers  was  made. 
.\s  with  almost  every  phase  of  the  Watergate 
affair,  there  seem  to  be  substantial  differences 
between  what  the  President  and  his  aides  say 
happened,  and  what  can  b«  pieced  together 
u.^lng  a  variety  of  sources. 

Ralph  O.  Newman  is  a  respected  appraiser 
of  historic  books,  manuscripts  and  archives. 
Edward  L.  Morgan  is  now  an  assistant  sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  but  until  this  year 
he  had  served  In  the  White  House  as  a  deputy 
counsel  to  President  Nixon,  Prank  DeMarco  is 
a  California  lawyer  who,  since  1969,  has  han- 
dled Mr.  Nixon's  taxes.  Bach  is  unknown  to 
most  Americans,  but  the  chances  are  grow- 
ing that  as  Mr.  Nixon's  taxes  are  thoroughly 
investigated  In  the  coining  months,  these 
geutlemeu   will   become   as  recognizable  as 


Rose  Mary  Woods  and  3.  Fred  Buzhardt, 
whose  fame  spread  during  the  Inquiry  into 
the  18-mlnute  gap  on  the  White  House  tapes. 
As  with  the  tapes,  Mr.  Nixon's  taxes  and  par- 
ticularly the  tax-deductible  gift  In  1969  of 
pre-presidentlal  papers  valued  at  $576,000,  re- 
quire a  suspension  of  disbelief.  And  as  with 
the  tape  gap,  there  is  the  possibility  that  a 
criminal  act  was  involved. 

In  bis  Nov.  17  appearance  before  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  managing  editors,  the  President 
made  one  of  his  typical,  mlflcadlng  over- 
statements. Discussing  why  he  paid  less  tha.n 
$10<X)  in  taxes  on  au  earned  personal  Income 
of  over  $260,000  In  1970  and  1971,  he  said 
it  was  "not  because  of  the  deductions  for  .  .  . 
gimmicks":  it  was  because  Lyndon  Johnson 
"came  In  to  see  me  ..  .  and  he  told  me  that 
under  the  law,  up  until  1969,  presidential 
and  vice  presidential  papers  given  to  the 
government  were  a  deduction  and  should  be 
taken,  and  could  be  taken  as  a  deduction 
from  the  tax."  Having  credited  the  original 
Idea  to  Johnson.  Mr.  Nixon  went  on  to  say 
he  turned  his  papers  "over  to  the  tax  peo- 
ple .  .  .  They  appraised  them  at  $500,000." 
So  when  the  tax  people  prepared  his  returns, 
they  "took  that  as  a  deduction."  But  as  can 
be  seen  from  an  inspection  of  those  returns, 
as  well  as  documents  placed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  by  Sen.  Lowell  Welcker  (who 
has  run  his  own  Investigation)  and  inter- 
views with  various  participants,  the  matter  of 
the  tax-deductible  papers  Is  far  more  com- 
plex than  the  President's  words  would 
suggest. 

Sometime  after  his  election  in  1968,  Mr. 
Nixon  and  then  President  Johnson  ap|>ar- 
ently  did  discuss  the  donation  of  papers. 
Johnson  had  since  1965  been  availing  him- 
self of  this  "gimmick"  to  lower  his  taxable 
Income.  It  was  a  simple  thing:  a  public  offi- 
cial had  papers:  he  offered  them  to  an  edu- 
cational institution  or  the  government;  the 
recipient  put  them  In  order  and  someone  was 
brought  in  to  appraise  their  value.  Then, 
based  on  the  appraised  value  and  the  donor's 
taxable  Income,  all  the  papers  were  turned 
over  at  once,  or  given  over  a  number  of 
years  with  the  deductions  spread  out. 

Many  officials  have  used  this  gimmick.  And 
so  in  December  1068,  Mr.  Nixon  or  one  of  his 
aides  got  In  touch  with  Mr.  Newntan,  whose 
place  of  business  Is  In  Chicago.  Newman  had 
performed  similar  services  for  President 
Johnson.  Around  Dec.  20  Mr.  Newman  went 
to  New  York  City  and  reportedly  idenUfled 
donatable  materials  belonging  to  Mr.  Nixon 
which  were  kept  in  the  oltlces  of  Nixon's  law 
firm  and  In  a  New  York  warehouse.  Since 
the  end  of  the  tax  year  was  fast  approachmg, 
a  deed  to  this  material  was  drawn  up.  sup- 
plemented by  a  list  of  21  specifically  identi- 
fied cartons  of  papers,  letters,  books,  tapes 
and  memorabilia  from  various  parts  of  Mr. 
NUon's  career.  The  deed  turned  the  listed 
material  over  to  the  U.S.  government  but  re- 
served to  the  donor,  Mr.  Nixon,  the  right  to 
limit  access  to  the  papers  during  his  presi- 
dency to  persons  spedflcally  designated  by 
him.  On  Chrlstuus  Day  1968  Mr.  Nixon 
signed  the  deed.  The  materials  were  said  to 
have  been  delivered  to  the  Federal  Records 
Center  in  New  York  City  Dec.  30,  1968,  and 
accepted  In  writing  by  an  olBclal  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  which  operates 
the  National  Archives  and  the  presidential 
libraries. 

Nothing  more  was  done  about  these  1968 
papers  until  mid-March  1969.  when  Mr. 
Nixon's  tax  returns  were  being  prepared  and 
a  fuller  description  and  appraisal  of  the 
19(>8  gift  were  needed.  On  March  20,  1969, 
the  1968  papers  were  brought  to  Washington 
from  New  York  and  stored  in  stack  area  14- 
W4  of  the  National  Archives  Building.  The 
next  day  the  assistant  archivist  for  presiden- 
tial papers,  Daniel  Reed,  informed  Mr.  New- 
man that  the  1968  papers  were  being  readied 
for  examination  by  him  In  Washington. 
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That  same  week  a  retired  member  of  the 
National  Archives  staff,  Sherrod  East,  was 
asked  to  return  as  a  consultant  to  help  or- 
g.inue  the  pre-presideutial  Nlxou  papers.  In 
tiie  preceding  months  bmidreds  of  cartons 
itad  been  gathered  together  from  warehouses 
arcund  the  country  and  even  the  garage  of 
ibe  President's  brother,  DoiuUd.  Initially 
they  had  been  crowded  into  a  room  in  a 
'ederal  building  a  block  from  the  White 
Hou'«.  On  Marcli  25,  1969,  it  was  decided  to 
move  the  approximately  500  cartons  and  17 
nie  cabinets  to  stack  area  19-E3  in  tlie  Na- 
t.ion;il  Archives.  The  move  took  place  over 
clie  next  two  days,  but  upon  arrival  at  the 
Archives  the  cartons  had  to  be  stacked  "four 
and  five  high,  in  no  discernible  order,"  ac- 
cording to  a  report  Mr.  East  later  made. 
"Our  problems  were  further  complicated  by 
tLe  indiscriminate  mixing  of  all  kinds  of  of- 
nce  property,  memorabilia,  books,  mementos, 
audiovisual  materials,  etc.,  with  tlie  records 
of  a  long  and  varied  public  and  pri'.ate 
career,"  Mr.  East  added. 

Before  he  and  bis  staff  could  get  to  work 
sorting  all  this  out,  Mr.  East  was,  he  WTote, 
"diverted  to  perform  priority  arrangement, 
boxing  and  labeling  of  some  45  cubic  feet 
of  (Nixon)  papers  which  had  been  hurriedly 
separated  from  his  storage  files  and  deeded 
to  the  U.S.  government  before  Dec.  31, 1968." 

Mr.  Newman  arrived  in  Washington  April 
S,  1969,  and  stayed  through  April  8.  In  order 
for  him  to  examine  the  1968  gift — which 
Kast's  group  had  by  then  put  in  order — a 
fecial  doctunent  had  to  be  drafted  by  Mr. 
Morgan  In  the  White  House  permitting 
"limited  right  to  access"  to  Newman.  &lr. 
East  recalls  escorting  Newman  to  the  1968 
material  In  April  1969,  nud  either  East  or 
one  of  his  assistants  remained  with  him 
durmg  the  entire  time  of  his  iiispectlon.  "To 
th0  best  of  my  knowledge, "  East  said  re- 
cently, "he  [Newman]  looked  only  at  the 
1968  material."  Since  the  larger  batch  of 
Nixon  papers  was  held  in  a  different  area  of 
the  building,  and  since  East  was  by  then 
trying  to  luipack  and  organize  that  material, 
lie  holds  quite  firm  to  his  recollection. 

Archivist  official  Reed  also  has  no  personal 
knowledge  of  Newman's  visiting  the  stack 
area  where  the  newly  arrived  Nixon  material 
was  stored.  And  he  has  no  access  letter  that 
would  have  permitted  Nevnuan  to  examine 
oiaterial  other  than  that  in  the  1968  gift. 

In  discussing  his  April  1969  trip  to  Wash- 
ington with  recent  questioners,  Mr.  Newman 
has  been  vague  about  whether  he  actually 
saw  anything  other  than  the  1968  gut.  He 
lias  recalled  that  a  Nixon  aide  or  lawyer,  per- 
haps DeMarco,  told  hUu  that  a  $500,000  gift 
was  being  considered,  so  that  the  President 
would  be  able  to  carry  forward  a  deduction 
of  some  $100,000  from  his  taxes  for  the  com- 
ing five  years.  Newman  has  said  he  may 
have  made  a  "ballpark  estimate"  of  tlie  value 
of  the  newly  gathered  material,  based  ou 
a  description  of  the  amount  Involved.  Mr. 
East,  who  was  working  ou  the  new  material, 
says  that  in  April  1969,  when  Newman  was 
there,  most  of  It  was  In  unidentified  cartons 
and  packing  cases;  no  description  of  con- 
tents was  poasible.  It  was  East's  Job  over 
the  next  two  moutlts  to  put  the  papers  and 
material  in  order  so  that  Newman  or  someone 
else  could  see  what  papers  were  there  and 
decide  what  was  to  be  done  with  them.  As 
'ar  as  hit.  East  knew,  the  NUon  material 
he  was  working  on  In  slack  area  19  was  to 
i>e  orgauiised  "for  refei'eitce  and  accessioning 
purposes."  He  and  his  associates  then  pro- 
i^^ed  to  Identify  the  series  of  papers  cou- 
(axued  within  the  boxes. 

While  this  was  goUig  on,  Coiigrecss  (and 
the  Nixon  admluibtratlou)  was  working  to 
close  the  tux  loophole  that  allowed  for  the 
doivitiug  of  deductible  papers  No  one  ex- 
pected the  law  to  bf  changed  prior  tu  De- 


E.ist's  work  was  done  by  the  end  of  May. 
and  in  November  1969  Mr.  Newman  returned 
to  stack  19  of  the  Archives  to  work  on  what 
was  to  become  the  1969  gift.  In  that  month 
he  reportedly  separated  out  1,176  National 
Archives  boxes  that  he  valued — for  tax  ptir- 
poses — at  $576,000.  Of  the  material  placed 
in  the  Archives  on  March  26,  there  remained 
at  least  16  steel  file  cabinets.  64  boxes  of 
sound  tapes.  47  boxes  of  motion  picture  film. 
28  boxes  of  memorabilia  and  hiuidreds  ot 
other  Nixon  document  boxes  tliat  have  not 
been  deeded. 

In  late  December  the  Congress  c'.osed  the 
loophole:  No  deductions  would  be  permitted 
ou  1969  income  taxes  for  material  that  had 
iiot  been  donated  prior  to  Jitly  25.  1969.  The 
President's  1969  tax  plans  included  about 
S  100,000  to  be  deducted  for  donated  papers. 
If  he  did  not  get  it,  he  would  be  in  a  tax 
bind.  His  income  that  year  had  been  Inflated 
by  $92,445  in  capital  gains  from  the  sale  of 
Ills  Fisher's  Island  stock.  Without  the  papers 
deduction  the  President  probably  would  have 
had  to  pay  $10.(X>0  or  more  additional  tax.  As 
it  was,  he  took  a  deduction  of  $95,298  for 
the  papers  and  would  tip  v.ith  a  tax  refund 
of  $35,301. 

The  manner  In  which  the  gift  ot  the  Nixon 
papers  was  accomplished  has  become  the 
focus  of  investigation.  Oa  April  6,  1970,  nine 
days  before  taxes  were  due,  Mr.  Newman  drew 
tip  his  appraisal  of  the  1969  gift.  He  said 
amor.g  other  things  that  "from  the  sixth  to 
the  eighth  day  of  April  1969,"  he  or  his  em- 
ployees did  "examine  the  papers  of  Richard 
Milhous  Nixon  Part  II."  These  were  the 
pai)ers  which  East  and  Reed  now  say  New- 
man, to  their  knowledge,  did  not  see  at  that 
time.  Shortly  thereafter  on  April  10.  1970 
what  purports  to  be  a  deed  to  the  1969  gift 
was  delivered  to  the  general  counsel  of  GSA. 
parent  agency  to  the  Archives.  That  deed  was 
dated  March  27.  1969.  the  day  the  disorgan- 
ized material  arrived  in  stack  area  19.  The 
deed  supp>osedly  carried  with  It  a  list  of  the 
specific  papers  that  made  up  the  gift.  The 
supposed  original  March  27  list  is  missing, 
and  a  1970  replacement  Identifies  the  1.176 
boxes  in  the  Newman  appraisal.  But  as  Mr. 
East  recently  noted,  those  1.176  boxes  did  not 
exist  as  of  March  27.  1969;  on  that  date  the 
material  In  them  was  scattered  among  5<X> 
cartons  and  assorted  file  cabinets.  Further- 
more Mr.  Newman  did  not  segregate  that 
material  until  November  1969. 

Of  partictilar  Interest  to  investigators — 
looking  Into  the  possibility  that  this  deed 
was  drawn  up  well  after  the  JtUy  25  gift 
deadline — is  the  fact  that  Deputy  Counsel 
Morgan  signed  It  on  behalf  of  the  President. 
The  President  did  not  himself  sign  It  as  he 
had  for  the  1968  gift.  No  power  of  attorney 
document  from  the  President  accompanied 
the  deed.  There  Is  only  an  affidavit  that  Nixon 
lawyer  DeMarco  notarized.  As  a  notary  under 
California  law,  DeMarco  should  have  kept  a 
recc>rd  book  establishing  the  date  this  docu- 
ment was  signed,  irrespective  of  the  date  it 
carries.  DeMarco  had  no  such  record. 

The  outlines  of  the  Impending  tax  In- 
vestigations are  clear.  Newman  will  be  ques- 
tioned on  what  he  did  In  April  1969  about 
the  1969  gift.  Lawyer  DeMarco  and  the  White 
House  have  claimed  that  Newman  at  that 
time  examined,  designated  a:id  segregated 
Che  gift.  The  man  who  was  then  working 
directly  with  the  papers  says  uo  such  work 
was  done.  Newman  may  also  be  questioned 
ou  the  basis  for  his  appraisal.  Of  tl\e  1968 
gift.  9.000  items  were  classified  as  "chil- 
dren's letters,"  1,000  were  clippings  from  the 
1960  campaign,  and  8,000  were  from  over- 
s«as  trips  taken  by  the  Vice  President.  Of  the 
1969  gut  57,000  iceuis  men  listed  as  foreign 
trips  by  the  Vice  Pretudeut.  the  bulk  ui  the 
maUsral — 4U.0tM>  of  a  tut^vl  oi  6UO.0OO  iteiua— 
being  general  corrto-puiidctice  betweeu   li»5J 
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DeMarco  and  Morgan  almost  certainly  will 
bo  questioned  on  the  long  delayed  deed  to 
the  1969  gift.  Secretaries  and  typists  who 
drafted  the  pertinent  documents  will  also  be 
questioned. 

On  his  tax  returns  for  fot:r  yef«r3 — 1&69 
through  1972 — Mr.  Nixon  deducted  $482.- 
019.87  83  charitable  contributions  (i.e.,  Uia 
gift  of  his  paper'; ).  Add  to  that  the  $60,000 
to  $80,000  he  clai^ned  ao  a  deduction  for  tha 
earlier  gift  of  papers  in  1968  and  the  $94,300 
on  his  '69  gift  which  he  may  still  claim 
against  his  1973  taxes,  and  you  come  up  with 
a  possible  deduction  of  $640,000. 

In  a  practical  senoe.  tixe  pi4>ers  deduction 
will  have  saved  Mr.  Nixon  from  paying  aa 
additional  $300,000  or  more  in  taxes.  Put  an- 
other way.  the  papers  "deal"  helped  Mr.  Nixoa 
on  his  way  to  becoming  a  millionaire  as  muc'u 
as  any  other  SiXancial  t  culture  he  undertook. 


AALENDMENTS  TO  H.R.  69 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  OUaxa)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CHARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  gen- 
eral debate  on  H.R.  69,  on  March  12,  I 
addressed  mj-self  to  the  concept  that  un- 
derlies the  amendments  I  ■Rill  offer  to 
that  bill  when,  next  week,  ic  is  called  up 
for  reading  and  amendment. 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  House  Resolutioa  963.  I  am  today 
submitting  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
the  text  of  those  amendments,  which  will 
be  printed  at  tlie  conclusion  of  these 
brief  explanatory  remarks. 

My  amendments  are  twofold. 

First,  I  am  seeking  to  amend  the  dis- 
tribution formula  in  the  bill  so  that,  of 
the  funds  appropriated  under  HIL  69. 
two-thirds  will  be  distributed  among  the 
recipient  States  and  local  educational 
agencies  on  the  basis  of  school-age  pop- 
ulation, and  the  remaining  one-third  will 
be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  formula 
as  already  proposed  in  the  committee 
bill,  with  a  90-percent  "hold  harmless" 
provision. 

My  second  amendment  will  begin  by 
changing  the  wording  of  section  101  of 
the  existing  Elementarj-  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  to  delete  the  emphasis  ou 
"concentrations  of  low-income  f amilies  ' 
and  substitute  the  concept  of  targeting 
the  special  education  needs  of  education- 
ally deprived  children.  A  further  provi- 
sion of  the  same  amendment  will  remove 
from  local  educational  agencies  the  re- 
quirement that  they  provide  their  funds 
to  concentrations  of  low-income  families 
and  require  instead  that  the  funds  be  di- 
i-ected  toward  "the  Individual  needs  of 
children  demonstrating  the  need  for  edu- 
cational remediation**  and  conforming 
other  sections  of  the  bill  accordinglj'. 

According  to  the  exigencies  of  the  par- 
Uameutary  situation,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
either  submit  these  amendments  sep- 
arately at  the  appropriate  places,  or  in- 
clude them  in  an  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  for  aa  of  title  I  of 
HJR.  69.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  rule, 
I  ani  also  asking  that  the  proposed  sub- 
stitute amendment  be  printed  following 
the  te.\t  of  the  other  amendments. 

The  tt;.\:>  of  t^,e  Jimendmeuc  folljw: 
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Amxndmxkts  to  HJt.  69,  as  Repok-^o 

OrrOLED  BT  Ms.  O'H&KA 

Page  29,  beginning  with  line  18,  strife  out 
f  verything  after  "be"  down  through  t  e  pe 
<od  iu  line  21,  and  Insert  In  lieu  there  if  the 
^Mowing:    ":    (A)    from   two-thirds   <  I   the 
mount  appropriated  for  such  year  fo    pay- 
i^nts  to  States  under  section  134(a)     other 
iian  payments  under  such  section  to   iirls- 
<!iction«  excluded  from  the  term  "Stai  ("  by 
his  subsection),  the  product  obtain  d  by 
:  aultlplylng  the  number  of  children  agi  d  fire 
.o  seventeen,  inclusive.  In  the  schoc     dls- 
rict  of  such  agency  by  40  per  centum    if  the 
.mount  determined  imder  the  next  set  ence. 
ind    (B)    from   the  remaining  one-tfai  rd   of 
.'  uch  amount  so  appropriated,  the  p:  xluct 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  o   chil- 
dren counted  under  subsection   (c)     >y  40 
per  centTim  of  the  amount  determined  pnder 
the  next  senteuce." 

Page  31.  line  17.  insert  after  "be"  tde  fol 
lowing:  ":  from  two-thirds  of  the  ai  loiint 
appropriated  for  such  year  for  payme  its  to 
.States  under  section  134(a)  (other  tha;  pay- 
ments under  such  section  to  Jurlsdictic  is  ex 
eluded  from  the  term  "State"  by  thl  sub- 
Miction),  the  product  obtained  by  mu  tlply- 

sev- 
per- 


lug  the  number  of  children  aged  five  1 
enteen,  inclusive,  in  Puerto  Rico  by 
centum  of  (i)  the  average  per  pupil  ezlendl- 
ture  In  Puerto  Rico  or  (11)  In  the  case  vhere 
such  average  per  pupil  expenditvu-e  U 
than  120  per  centum  of  the  average  pei 
rxpenditure   in   the   United   States,   li  J   per 
centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  ezpen  ilture 
m  the  United  States,  and,  from  the  re  oaln 
ing  one-third  ot  such  amount  so  apj  x>prl 
;.ted,". 

Page  48.  line  10.  strike  out  "85"  and 
lu  lieu  thereof  "90". 


Amfndment  to  H.R.  69.  as  Rf  ported  O^ereo 
BT  M>.  OUaka 
Page  28,  Insert  after  line  3  the  foll<fi-ing: 

DBCXXaATION    OF    POLICT 

Brc.  101.  Section  101  of  title  I  of  tlJ  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  i  rt  of 
1965,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  r^d  as 
follows  : 

"SBC.  101.  In  recognition  of  the  specUi  edu- 
cational needs  of  educationally  deprlve<  chil- 
dren and  the  Impact  that  the  presei  se  of 
such  children  have  on  the  ability  of  local 
educational  agencies  to  support  ad«  |uate 
educational  programs,  the  Congress  I  ;reby 
declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  t  [Uted 
States  to  provide  financial  aasistance  (  «  set 
forth  in  the  following  parts  of  this  tit  t)  to 
local  educational  agencies  serving  suet  chil- 
dren to  expand  and  improve  their  eduo  tlon- 
al  programs  by  various  means  (Incl  idlng 
preschool  programs)  which  contribut4  par- 
ticularly to  meeting  the  special  educa  lonal 
seeds  of  educationally  deprived  child  en. 

And  succeeding  sections  of  Title  I  ije  ac- 
cordingly renumbered. 

Page  45,  beginning  with  line  7,  strA  out 
everjthlng  after  "(A)"  down  through  II  le  11, 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  folic  ring: 
which  meet  the  Individual  needs  of  ch  Idren 
demonstrating  the  need  for  remedial  <  luca- 
tion,  and  such  payments  shall  be  usei  only 
lor  such  needs  of  such  children,  wlthc  it  re 
f^ard  to  race.  aex.  religion,  national  <  rlgin, 
family  Income,  or  any  other  socio-ecc  lomlc 
criteria,  and".  i 

Page  45,  beginning  with  Hue  17,  strse  out 
I  veryihing  down  through  line  18  on  p|g«  M. 

Page  63,  beginning  with  line  7,  strtle  out 
<  verythlug  down  through  line  2  on  pi  ;e  64. 

Page  64,  line  S,  strike  out  "112"  andfnsert 
Mlteu  thereof  "111", 

Page  67,  line  10,  strike  out  "113"  and  nsert 
;ii  lieu  thereof  "Xia". 
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Amknokent  to  HJt.  69,  as  Repobitd 

OVFEBKD   BY   MB.  O'HaKA 

Page  28.  beginning  with  Une  1  strike  out 
everything  down  through  page  68,  line   18, 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
TITLE   I— AMENDMENTS  OP   TITLE   I   OF 

THE   eu:mentary   and   secondary 

EDUCATION  ACT  OF   1965 

DECLARATION    OF    POLICY 

Sec.  101.  Section  101  of  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
lollows: 

"Sec.  101.  In  recognition  of  the  special  edu- 
cational needs  of  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren and  the  impact  that  the  presence  of 
such  children  have  on  the  ability  of  local 
educational  agencies  to  support  adequate  ed- 
ucational programs,  the  Congress  hereby  de- 
clares it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  financial  assistance  (as  set  forth 
In  the  following  parts  of  this  title)  to  local 
educational  agencies  serving  such  children 
to  expand  and  improve  their  educational  pro- 
grams by  various  means  (including  preschool 
programs)  which  contribute  particularly  to 
meeting  the  special  educational  needs  of  edu- 
cationally deprived  children." 

EXTENSION  or  TrrLE  I  PHOCRAMS 

Sec.  102.  Section  102  of  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Act") 
is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "for  grants 
to  local  educational  agencies",  and  (2)  by 
btrlklng  out  "1973"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1977". 

ALLOCATIONS    OF    FUNDS 

Sec.  103.  Section  103(a)  of  title  I  of  the 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  103.  (a)(1)  There  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  for  the 
purpose  of  this  paragraph  an  amount  equal 
to  not  more  than  1  per  centum  of  the  eimount 
appropriated  for  such  year  for  payments  to 
Utates  under  section  134(a)  (other  than 
payments  under  such  section  to  Jurisdictions 
excluded  from  the  term  'State'  by  this  enib- 
sectlon ) .  The  amount  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  shall  be  allotted  by  the 
Commissioner  (A)  among  Quant,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands  according  to 
their  respective  need  for  grants  under  this 
part,  and  (B)  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior in  the  amount  necessary  (1)  to  make 
payments  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)(1), 
and  (U)  to  make  payments  piursuant  to  sub- 
section (d)  (2).  The  grant  which  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  in  Ouam,  American  Samoa, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  is  eligible  to  receive 
shall  be  determined  pursuant  to  such  criteria 
as  the  Commissioner  determines  will  best 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(2)  In  any  case  In  which  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  that  satisfactory  data  for 
that  purpose  are  available,  the  grant  which  a 
lr>cal  educational  agency  in  a  State  shall  be 
•liglble  to  receive  under  this  part  for  a  fiscal 
year  shall  (except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(3))  be  (A)  from  two-thirds  of  the  amount 
appropriated  for  such  year  for  payments  to 
States  under  section  134(a)  (other  than  pay- 
ments under  such  section  to  Jurisdictions 
excluded  from  the  term  "State"  by  this  sub- 
section), the  product  obtained  by  multiply- 
ing the  number  of  children  aged  five  to  sev- 
enteen. Inclusive,  In  the  school  district  of 
such  agency  by  40  per  centum  of  the  amount 
determined  under  the  next  sentence,  and  (B) 
from  the  remaining  one-third  of  such  amount 
so  appropriated,  the  product  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  children  counted 
under  suboectlon  (c)  by  40  per  centum  of  the 
amount  determined  under  the  next  sentence. 
The  amount  determined  under  this  sentence 


shall  be  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  In 
the  State,  except  that  (A)  If  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  In  the  State  Is  less  than  80 
per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture to  the  United  States,  such  amount  shall 
be  80  per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  in  the  United  States,  or  (B)  if 
the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  In  the  State 
is  more  than  120  per  centum  of  the  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  United  States, 
such  amount  shall  be  120  per  centum  of  the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  United 
States.  In  any  case  In  which  such  data  are 
not  available,  subject  to  paragraph  (3),  the 
grant  for  any  local  educational  agency  in  a 
State  shall  be  determhied  on  the  basis  of  the 
aggregate  amount  of  such  grants  for  all  such 
agencies  in  the  county  or  counties  In  which 
the  school  district  of  the  particular  agency 
Is  located,  which  aggregate  amotmt  shall  be 
equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  determined 
tmder  the  two  preceding  sentences  for  such 
comity  or  counties,  and  shall  be  allocated 
among  those  agencies  upon  such  equitable 
basis  as  may  be  determined  by  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  in  accordance  with  basic 
criteria  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner. 

"(3)  (A)  Upon  determination  by  the  State 
educational  agency  that  a  local  educational 
agency  in  the  State  Is  unable  or  unwilling  to 
provide  for  the  special  educational  needs  of 
children  described  in  clause  (C)  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (c),  who  are  living  in  in- 
stitutions for  neglected  or  delinquent  chil- 
dren, the  State  educational  agency  shall,  if 
It  assumes  responsibility  for  the  special  edu- 
cational needs  of  such  children,  be  eligible 
to  receive  the  portion  of  the  allocation  to 
such  local  educational  agency  which  is  at- 
tributable to  such  neglected  or  delinquent 
children,  but  If  the  State  educational  agency 
does  not  assume  such  responsibility,  any 
other  State  or  local  public  agency,  aa  deter- 
mined by  regulations  established  by  the  Com- 
mLssioner,  which  does  assume  such  responsi- 
bility shall  be  eligible  to  receive  such  portion 
of  the  allocation. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  local  educational 
agencies  which  serve  in  whole  or  in  part  the 
same  geographical  area,  and  In  the  case  of  a 
local  educational  agency  which  provides  free 
public  education  for  a  substantial  number 
of  children  who  reside  in  the  school  district 
of  another  local  educational  agency,  the 
State  educational  agency  may  allocate  the 
amount  of  the  grants  for  those  agencies 
among  them  in  such  manner  as  it  deter- 
mines will  best  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

"(C)  The  grant  which  Puerto  Rico  shall 
be  eligible  to  receive  under  this  part  for  a 
fiscal  year  shall  be:  from  two-thirds  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  such  year  for  pay- 
ments to  States  under  section  134(a)  (other 
than  payments  under  such  section  to  Juris- 
dictions excluded  from  the  term  "State"  by 
this  subsection),  the  product  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  children  aged  five 
to  seventeen.  Inclusive,  in  Puerto  Rico  by  40 
per  centum  of  (1)  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure in  Puerto  Rico  or  (11)  In  the  case 
where  such  average  per  pupil  expenditure  Ik 
more  than  120  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
pupil  exendlture  in  the  United  States,  120 
per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture in  the  United  States,  and,  from  the 
remaining  one-third  of  such  amount  so  ap- 
propriated, the  amount  arrived  at  by  multi- 
plying the  number  of  children  counted  un- 
der subsection  (c)  by  40  per  centum  of  (1) 
the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  In  Puerto 
Rico  or  (11)  in  the  case  where  such  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  is  more  than  120  per 
centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
In  the  United  States,  120  per  centum  of  the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  In  the  United 
States. 

"(4)  For  piirpoces  of  this  subsection,  the 
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term  'State'  does  not  include  Guam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands." 

TCCamCAL  AMEMDlCZirr 

Sec.  104.  Section  103(b)  of  title  I  of  the 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "aged  five  to 
seventeen,  inclusive,  described  In  clause  (A), 
(B),  and  (C)  of  the  first  sentence  of  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (a)"  and  Inserting 
tn  lieu  thereof  "counted  under  subsection 
(c)". 

rrrESMINATIOJf  of  NtTMBm  OF  CHILDREN  TO  BE 
COUNTED 

Sec.  :05.(a)  Section  103(c)  of  title  I  of  the 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUov.'s: 

"(c)(1)  The  nimiber  of  children  to  be 
cjuuted  for  purposes  of  this  section  is  the 
at^regate  of  (A)  the  number  of  children  aged 
live  U>  seventeen.  Inclusive,  In  the  school  dis- 
trict of  the  local  educational  agency  from 
familiea  below  the  poverty  level  as  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (2)  (A),  (B)  two- 
thirds  of  the  number  of  children  aged  five 
to  seventeen,  inclusive,  iu  the  school  district 
of  such  agency  from  families  above  the  pov- 
erty level  as  determined  luider  paragraph 
(2)(B),  and  (C)  the  number  of  chUdreu 
aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  in  the  school 
district  of  such  agency  living  iu  institutions 
for  neglected  or  delinquent  children  (other 
than  such  iustitutions  operated  by  the 
United  States)  but  not  counted  puisuaut  to 
section  123  for  the  purposes  of  a  grant  to  a 
State  agency,  or  being  supported  iu  foster 
homes  with  public  funds." 

(b)  (1)  Section  103(d)  of  the  Act  U  redes- 
ignated as  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c) 
and  the  first  sentence  thereof  is  ameuded  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(A)  For  purposes  of  tlUs  section,  the 
Commissioner  shall  determine  the  number 
ol  children  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive, 
from  families  l>elow  the  poverty  level  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data 
available  from  the  Department  of  Commerce 
for  local  educational  agencies  (or.  If  such 
(lata  are  not  available  for  such  agencies,  for 
counties) ;  and  In  determiuing  the  families 
which  are  t>elow  the  poverty  level,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  utilize  the  criteria  of  poverty 
used  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  iu  compil- 
ing the  1970  decennial  census.". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  such  section  (as  so  redesignated)  is  de- 
leted, and  the  third  sentence  of  paragraph 
(2)  of  such  section  (as  so  redesignated)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  For  piuposes  of  this  section.  Ute  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfaie 
shall  determine  the  number  of  children  aged 
five  to  seventeen.  Inclusive,  from  fanuiies 
above  the  poverty  level  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  such  children  from  families  re- 
ceiving an  annual  Income,  in  excess  of  the 
current  criteria  of  poverty,  from  payments 
under  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  imder  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act;  and  In  making  such  determinations  the 
Secretary  shall  utUize  Uie  criteria  of  poverty 
uaed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  In  com- 
piling the  1970  decennial  ceusus  for  a  nou- 
farm  family  of  four  in  such  form  as  those 
criteria  have  been  updated  by  increases  In 
the  CouBumer  Price  Index.  The  Secretary 
shall  determine  the  number  oi  such  chlldreu 
and  the  number  of  children  of  such  ajjes  liv- 
ing la  institutions  for  neglected  or  delin- 
quent ciuldreu,  or  being  supported  in  foster 
homes  with  public  f  imds.  on  the  basis  of  Uie 
■caseload  data  for  the  mouth  of  Jaiiuuiy  of 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  or.  to  the  extent  Uiat 
sujh  data  are  not  available  to  him  before 
April  1  of  tlte  calendar  year  Iu  which  the 
Secretary's  determination  la  made,  then  ou 
the  basis  of  the  most  recent  reliable  data 


available  to  him  at  the  time  of  such  deter- 
mination.". 

(3)  The  fourth  sentence  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  such  secticm  (as  so  redesignated)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "(C)"  before  "When" 
and  by  striking  out  "having  an  annual  in- 
come of  lees  than  the  low-Income  factor 
(established  pwsuant  to  subsection  (c))" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "below  the  pov- 
erty level  (as  determined  under  paragraph 
(A)).". 

(C)  Section  103  of  the  Act  i%  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (e) . 

SPECIAL    USE    OF    FUNDS    FOR    IKOLVX    CKIUJ8EX 

Sec.  106.  Section  103  of  title  I  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  e:id  thereof 
the  following: 

"(d)  (1)  From  the  amount  allotted  for  pay- 
ments to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  undier 
clause  (B)  (i)  In  the  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  (1).  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  make  payments  to  local  educational 
agencies,  upon  such  terms  as  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  will  best  carry  out  the 
piu-poses  of  this  tiUe,  with  rettpect  to  out-of- 
state  Indian  children  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  such  agencies  under 
special  contracts  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  The  amount  of  such  payment  may 
not  exceed,  for  each  such  child,  40  per 
centiun  of  (A)  the  average  per  pupU  ex- 
penditure in  the  State  in  which  the  agency 
Is  located  or  (B)  120  per  centum  of  such 
expenditure  In  the  United  States,  whichever 
Is  the  greater. 

"(2)  The  amount  allotted  for  payments  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  clause 
(B)  (11)  In  the  second  sentence  of  stibsectlon 
(a)  (1)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be.  as  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  criteria  established  by  the 
Commissioner,  the  amount  necessary  to  meet 
the  special  educational  needs  cf  education- 
ally deprived  Indian  children  on  reservations 
serviced  by  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
operated  for  Indian  children  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Such  payments  shall  be 
made  pui-suant  to  an  agreement  between  the 
Commissioner  and  the  Secretary  containing 
such  assurances  and  terms  as  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  will  best  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title.  Such  agreement  shall  con- 
tain (A)  an  assurance  that  payments  made 
piusuant  to  this  subparagraph  will  be  used 
solely  for  programs  and  projects  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  which  meet  the 
applicable  requirements  of  section  131(a) 
and  that  the  Depiartment  of  the  Interior  will 
comply  In  all  other  respects  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  tlUe.  and  (B)  provision  for 
carrying  out  the  applicable  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 131(a)  and  133(a)  (3)." 

STATE  OPERATED  PROCKAMS 

Srr.  107.  Title  I  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
inserting  the  following  in  lieu  of  parts  B 
find  C: 

"Part  B — State  Opekated  Pbocraks 

"pbocrams  fob  iiandic-wpeo  cmldben 

'Sec.  121.  (a)  A  State  agency  which  Is  di- 
rectly responsible  for  providing  free  public 
education  for  handicapped  children  (Includ- 
ing meutally  retarded,  hard  of  hearing,  deaf, 
speech  Unpaired,  visixally  handicapped,  seri- 
ously emotionally  disturbed,  crippled,  or 
other  health  Unpaired  children  who  by  rea- 
son thereof  require  special  education),  shall 
be  eligible  to  receive  a  grant  uudvr  this  sec- 
tion for  any  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  E.\cept  as  provided  in  section  124,  tlie 
grant  which  an  agency  (other  than  the 
ngomy  lor  Puerto  Rux))  shall  be  eligible  to 
receUe  imder  this  sectiou  alioll  be  au  amount 
etiuftl  to  40  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  the  State  (or  (i)  in  the 
cn<te  where  the  average  per  pupil  expesidlture 
in  the  State  Is  less  th3in  80  p?c  ce.iturii  cf  the 


average  per  pupil  expenditure  In  the  United 
States,  of  60  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  the  United  States,  or 
(2)  in  the  case  where  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  in  the  State  is  more  tlian  120 
per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture in  the  United  States,  of  120  per  centum 
at  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the 
United  States)  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
such  children  in  average  daily  attendance, 
as  determined  by  the  Commissioner,  at 
schools  for  handicapped  chUdren  operated  or 
supported  by  the  State  agency,  including 
schools  providing  special  education  for 
handicapped  children  under  contract  or 
other  arrangement  with  suc'n  State  agency.  In 
the  most  recent  fiscal  year  for  which  satis- 
factory data  are  available.  The  grant  which 
Puerto  Rico  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  under 
this  section  shall  be  the  amount  arrived  at 
by  multiplying  the  number  of  children  La 
Puerto  Rico  counted  as  provided  la  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  by  40  per  centum  of  ( 1 )  the 
average  per  pf.pil  expenditure  In  Puerto  Rico 
or  (2)  in  the  case  vrhere  such  avearge  per 
pupil  expendittire  ts  more  than  120  per 
centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
in  the  United  States.  120  per  centum  of  the 
average  per  pupil  expendittire  in  the  United 
States. 

"(c)  A  State  agency  shall  u<«  the  payments 
made  xinder  this  section  only  for  programs 
and  projects  (including  the  acquisition  of 
equipment  and,  where  necessary,  the  con- 
striictlon  of  school  facilities)  which  are  de- 
signed to  meet  the  special  edticatlonal  needs 
of  such  children,  and  the  State  agency  shall 
provide  assurances  to  the  Commissioner  that 
each  such  child  in  average  dally  attendance 
counted  under  subsection  (b^  will  be  pro- 
vided with  such  a  program,  commen-Turat* 
with  his  special  needs,  during  any  fiscal  year 
for  which  stich  payments  are  made. 

"(d)  In  the  case  where  snch  a  chUd  leaves 
an  educational  program  for  handicapped 
children  operated  or  supported  by  the  Stat© 
agency  in  order  to  participate  In  such  a  pro- 
g^ram  operated  or  supported  by  a  local  educa- 
tional agency,  such  chad  shall  be  counted 
\mder  subsection  (b)  if  (1)  he  continues  to 
receive  an  appropriately  designed  educational 
program  and  (2)  the  State  agency  transfers 
to  the  local  educational  agency  la  whose  pro- 
gram such  child  participates  an  amotint 
eqiiRl  to  the  sums  received  by  such  State 
agency  under  this  section  which  are  attrib- 
utable to  such  child,  to  be  tised  for  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  subsection  (c>. 

"PEOGBiiLS    FOa    ailCaATORr    r»l7  nar-l- 

'  o£c.  123.  (a)  (1)  A  State  educational  agen- 
cy or  a  combination  of  such  agencies,  upon 
application,  may  receive  a  grant  for  any 
fiscal  year  under  this  section  to  establish  or 
Improve,  either  directly  or  through  local 
educational  ikgencies.  programs  of  educatioti 
for  migratory  children  of  migra::ory  agricul- 
tural workers  or  of  migracory  fishermen. 
The  Commissioner  may  approve  such  an  ap- 
plication only  upon  his  determination — 

"(A)  that  payments  will  be  v.sed  for  pro- 
grama  and  projects  (Incltidlng  the  acquisi- 
tion of  equipment  and  where  necessary  the 
construction  of  school  facilities)  which  are 
designed  to  meet  the  special  educatlon.-U 
needs  of  migratory  children  of  migratory 
agricultural  workers  or  of  mlgrutorr  fisher- 
men, and  to  coordinate  these  programs  and 
projects  with  similar  proErrams  and  protects 
m  other  States.  Including  the  transmittal  ot 
pertinent  InfOTmatlon  with  re?pect  to  school 
records  of  such  children; 

"(B)  that  In  flaaning  ai;J  Carrjii-.g  out 
programs  and  projects  there  hj*  been  aad 
will  be  appropriate  c.^ordtaatiya  with  pri>- 
srran<s  administered  under  part  B  of  title  IU 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964; 

"(C»    thi*-    s'.;oh    programs    and   pf:>Ject» 
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win  b*  administered  and  carried 
nuuanar  eonslatent  witb  the  basic 
of  clauses  (l)(B)   and   (3)   tbrougi 
section  131(a),  and  of  section  132: 

"(O)  tbat.  In  planning  and 
programs  and  projects,  there  lias 
•luate  assurance  that  provision  will 
tor  the  preschool  educational  nei 
jH'atory  children  of  migratory  ai 
workers  or  of  migratory  flohermen, 
such    agency    determiuea    that    coj 


>ut  in  a 
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nd 

ing  out 
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with  this  clause  will  not  detract  f  3m  the 
operation  of  programs  and  proj«  ts  de- 
bcrlbed  in  clause  (A)  of  this  paragra  h  after 
considering  the  funds  available  1  ir  this 
purpose. 

The  Commissioner  shall  not  flnall;  disap- 
prove an  appUcation  of  a  State  edu  atlonal 
agency  under  this  paragraph  excejt  alter 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunit;  for  a 
bearing  to  the  State  educatloual  a  ency. 

"(2)  If  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
a  State  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  onduct 
educational  programs  for  migr&tory  blldren 
of  migratory  agrlctUtural  workers  oi  of  mi- 
gratory fishermen,  or  that  it  wouli  result 
in  more  efficient  and  economic  adn  nlstra- 
tion,  or  that  it  would  add  substani  aUy  to 
the  welfare  or  educational  attalnr  ent  of 
such  children,  be  may  make  special  <  range- 
menta  with  other  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies  to  carry  out  the  purposes  >f  this 
section  In  one  or  more  States,  and  jr  this 
purpose  be  may  use  all  or  part  of  tl  e  total 
of  grants  available  for  such  State  o:  States 
under  tills  section. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  \  Itb  the 
concurrence  of  bis  parents,  a  migrate  y  child 
of  a  migratory  agricultural  worker  ir  of  a 
migratory  fisherman  shall  be  deemed  to  con- 
tinue to  be  such  a  child  for  a  period  not  In 
excess  of  five  years,  during  wlilch  h«  resides 
In  the  area  served  by  the  agency  can  'ing  on 
a  program  or  project  under  this  sub  ectlon. 
Such  children  who  are  presently  mig  ant,  as 
determined  pursuant  to  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner,  shall  be  given  prior  it; 
consideration  of  programs  and  activii 
tained  in  applications  submitted 
subsection. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  sect! 
the  total  grants  which  shall  be  mi 
able  for  use  in  any  State  (other  tl 
Rico)  for  this  section  shall  be  an 
equal  to  40  per  centum  of  the  ave: 
pupU  expenditure  in  the  State  (or  (1 
case  where  the  average  per  pupil  exp^dlture 
In  the  State  Is  less  than  80  percentuc  of  the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  In  the  anlted 
States,  of  80  per  centum  of  the  aver  ge  per 
pupil  expenditure  In  the  United  St  tea,  or 
(2)  m  the  case  where  the  average  p<  pupil 
expenditure  in  the  State  is  more  than  20  per 
centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  expe  diture 
in  the  United  States,  of  120  per  ceqlum  of 
the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  i  In  the 
United  States)  multiplied  by  (1)  tl  e  esti- 
mated number  of  such  migratory  tfiUdren 
aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  wb)  reside 
in  the  State  full  time,  and  (2)  the  f 
equivalent  of  the  estimated  number 
migratory  childi-en  aged  five  to  seven 
elusive,  who  reside  iu  the  State  part 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  in 
ance  with  regulations,  except  that 
case  of  any  State,  such  amount  ex 
amount  required  under  subsection  |^),  the 
Commissioner  shall  allocate  such  ex  ess,  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  other  Statei  whose 
total  of  grants  under  this  sentence  would 
otherwise  be  Insufficient  for  all  such  c  lUdren 
to  be  served  in  such  other  States.  Tl  b  total 
grant  which  shall  be  made  available  or  use 
m  Puerto  Rico  shall  be  arrived  at  by  multi- 
plying the  number  of  cliildren  in  Puei  o  Rico 
counted  as  provided  in  the  precedii  ;  sen- 
tence by  40  per  centum  of  (1)  the  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  in  Puerto  Ricdor  (2) 
In  the  case  where  such  average  per  pfpil  eX' 
(enditure  la  more  than  120  per  ceiituig  of  the 


average  per  pupil  expenditure  In  the  United 
States,  120  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  the  United  States.  In 
determining  the  number  of  migrant  children 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  use  statistics  made  available  by 
the  migrant  student  record  transfer  system 
or  such  other  system  as  he  may  determine 
most  accurately  and  fully  reflect*  the  actual 
number  of  migrant  students. 

"PKOGRAMS  FOR  NEGLECTED  OE  DEI/INQUENT 
CinLDREX 

"Sec.  123.  (a)  A  State  agency  which  is  di- 
rectly responsible  for  providing  free  public 
education  for  cliildren  in  institutions  for 
neglected  or  dellquent  children  or  in  adult 
correctlontd  Institutions  shall  be  eligible  to 
receive  a  grant  tmder  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year  (but  only  if  grants  received  under 
this  section  are  used  only  for  children  in  such 
institutions) . 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  section  124,  the 
grant  which  such  an  agency  (other  than  the 
agency  for  Puerto  Rico)  shall  be  eligible  to 
receive  shall  be  an  amount  eqiial  to  40  per 
centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
In  the  State  (or  (1)  in  the  case  where  the 
average  per  pupU  expenditure  in  the  State 
is  less  than  80  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  the  United  States,  of  80 
per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture in  the  United  States,  or  (2)  in  the  case 
where  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in 
the  State  Is  more  than  120  per  centum  of  the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  United 
States,  of  120  per  centum  of  the  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  In  the  United  States) 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  such  children  in 
average  dally  attendance,  as  determined  by 
the  Commlasloner,  at  schools  for  such  chil- 
dren operated  or  supported  by  that  agency, 
including  schools  providing  education  for 
such  children  under  contract  or  other  ar- 
rangement with  such  agency  in  the  most  re- 
cent fiscal  year  for  which  satisfactory  data 
are  available.  The  grant  which  Puerto  Rico 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive  under  this  section 
shall  tie  the  amount  arrived  at  by  multiply- 
ing the  number  of  children  In  Puerto  Rico 
counted  as  provided  In  the  preceding  sen- 
tence by  40  per  centum  of  ( 1 )  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  In  Puerto  Rico  or  (2)  in  the 
case  where  such  average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture IB  more  than  120  per  centum  of  the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  United 
States,  120  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  the  United  States. 

"(c)  A  State  agency  shall  use  payments 
under  this  section  only  for  programs  and 
projects  (including  the  acquisition  of  equip- 
ment and  where  necessary  the  construction 
of  school  facilities)  which  are  designed  to 
meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  such 
children. 
"azsntvATioN  or  funds  ron  TCBKnoRiEs 
"Sbc.  124.  There  la  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year  for  ptirposes 
of  each  of  sections  121,  122,  and  123,  an 
amount  equal  to  not  more  than  1  per  centum 
of  the  amount  appropriated  for  such  year, 
for  such  sections  for  payments  to  Ouam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  under 
each  such  section.  The  amounts  appropriated 
for  each  such  section  shall  be  allotted  among 
Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands accordhig  to  their  respective  need  for 
such  grants,  baned  on  such  criteria  as  the 
Commissioner  determines  will  best  carry  out 
the  purpo.ses  of  this  title." 
USE  or  rvNos  by  local  educational  agencies; 

PARENT   ADVISORY    COUNCILS 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Section  141(a)(1)  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  so  much  thereof 
as  precedes  clause  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following : 

"(1 )  that  payments  under  this  title  will  l>e 


\ised  for  the  excess  costs  of  programs  and 
projects  (Including  the  acquisition  of  equip- 
ment, payments  to  teachers  of  amounts  hi 
excess  of  regular  salary  schedules  as  a  bonus 
for  service  in  schools  eligible  for  assistance 
under  this  title,  the  training  of  teachers,  aiul, 
where  necessary,  the  construction  of  school 
facilities  and  plans  made  or  to  be  made 
for  such  programs,  projects,  and  facilities) 
(A)  which  meet  the  individual  needs  of  chil- 
dren demonstrating  the  need  for  remedial 
education,  and  such  payments  shall  tie  used 
only  for  8^lch  needs  of  such  children,  with- 
out regard  to  race,  sex,  religion,  national  ori- 
gin, family  income,  or  any  other  sodo-eco- 
nomlc  criteria,  and". 

(b)  Section  141(a)  (2)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

"(2)  that  the  local  educational  agency  has 
provided  satisfactory  assurance  that  section 
132  will  be  complied  with;". 

(d)  Section  141  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (c),  by  redesignat- 
ing subsection  (b)  as  sulisection  (c),  and  by 
inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Cougress  to 
encourage,  where  feasible,  the  developmeni 
for  each  educationally  deprived  child  par- 
ticipating in  a  program  under  this  title 
of  an  individualized  written  educational  plan 
(maintained  and  periodically  evaluated) 
agreed  upon  jointly  by  the  local  educational 
agency,  a  parent  or  guardian  of  the  child, 
and  when  appropriate,  the  child.  The  plan 
shall  include  (1)  a  statement  of  the  child's 
present  levels  of  educational  performance, 
(2)  a  statement  of  the  long-range  goals  for 
the  education  of  the  child  and  the  inter- 
mediate objectives  related  to  the  attainment 
of  such  goals,  (3)  a  statement  of  the  specific 
educational  services  to  tie  provided  to  such 
child,  (4)  the  projected  date  for  Initlatiou 
and  the  anticipated  duration  of  such  serv- 
ices, (6)  objective  criteria  and  evaluatlou 
procedures  and  a  schedule  for  determining 
whether  Intermediate  objectives  are  being 
achieved,  and  (6)  a  review  of  the  plan  with 
the  parent  or  guardian  at  least  annually 
with  provision  for  such  amendments  as  may 
tie  mutually  agreed  upon.". 

ADJUSTMENTS   NECESSITATED  BY 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  109.  Section  144  of  title  I  of  the  Act 
in  amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence 
and  hiserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"If  the  sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
for  making  the  payments  provided  in  this 
title  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  in  full  the  total 
amounts  which  all  local  and  State  educa- 
tional agencies  are  eligible  to  receive  under 
this  title  for  such  year,  the  amount  avail- 
able for  each  grant  to  a  State  agency  eligible 
for  a  grant  \mder  section  121.  122,  or  123 
shall  lie  equal  to  the  total  amount  of  the 
grant  as  computed  under  each  such  section. 
If  the  remainder  of  such  sums  available  after 
the  application  of  the  preceding  sentence  Is 
not  sufficient  to  pay  in  full  the  total  amounts 
which  all  local  educational  agencies  are  eli- 
gible to  receive  under  part  A  of  this  title  for 
.such  year,  the  allocations  to  such  agencies 
shall,  subject  to  adjustments  under  the  next 
sentence,  be  ratably  reduced  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  bring  the  aggregate  of  such  al- 
locations within  the  limits  of  the  amount  so 
appropriated.  The  allocation  of  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  which  would  tie  reduced  un- 
der the  preceding  sentence  to  less  than  90 
per  centum  of  its  allocation  under  part  A 
lor  tlie  preceding  fiscal  year,  shall  tie  In- 
creased to  such  amount,  the  total  of  the  In- 
creases thereby  required  lieing  derived  by 
proportionately  reducing  the  allocations  of 
the  remaining  local  educational  agencies,  un- 
der the  preceding  sentence,  but  with  such 
adjustments  as  may  tie  necessary  to  prevent 
the  allocation  to  any  of  such  remaining  local 
educational  agencies  from  tiemg  thereby  n- 
Uuoed  to  Ico^  than  such  amotmt.** 
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p.utnciPATioN  or  CHnjiaeN  enbolleo  in' 

PRIVATE   SCHOOLS 

Sec  110.  (a)  Sections  142  through  144  of 
the  Act  (and  all  cross-references  thereto)  are 
redesignated  as  sections  143  through  145,  re- 
spectively (and  will  be  further  redesignated 
under  section  110(h)  of  this  Act),  and  the 
loUowlng  new  section  is  inserted  immedi- 
ately after  section  141 : 

"PARTICIPATION    OF    CHILDfiEN    ENROLLED    IN 
PRIVATE    SCHOOLS 

•■Sec.  132.  (a)  To  the  extent  consistent  with 
the  number  of  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren in  the  school  district  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  who  are  enrolled  In  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  such 
agency  shall  make  provision  for  including 
special  educational  services  and  arrange- 
ments meeting  the  requirements  of  section 
131  (a)  (such  as  dual  enrollment,  educational 
radio  and  television,  and  mobile  educational 
services  and  equipment)  in  which  such  chil- 
dren can  participate. 

"(b)(1)  If  a  local  educational  agency  is 
prohibited  by  law  from  providing  for  the 
participation  in  special  programs  for  educa- 
tionally deprived  children  enrolled  hi  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  as  required 
by  subsection  (a),  the  Commissioner  may 
waive  such  requirement  and  shall  arrange 
for  the  provision  of  services  to  such  children 
through  arrangements  which  shall  lie  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  of  subsection   (a). 

"(12)  If  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
a  local  educational  agency  has  substantially 
failed  to  provide  for  the  participation  on  an 
equitable  basis  of  educationally  deprived 
children  enrolled  in  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  as  required  by  sulisection 
(a),  he  shall  arrange  for  the  provision  of 
services  to  such  children  through  arrange- 
ments which  shall  be  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a) . 

"(3)  When  the  Commissioner  arranges  for 
services  pursuant  to  this  section,  he  shall, 
after  consultation  with  the  appropriate  pub- 
lic and  private  school  officials,  pay  the  cost 
of  such  services  from  the  appropriate  alloca- 
tion or  allocations  under  this  title." 

TECHNICAL    AND    CONFORMING    AMENDMENTS 
TO   TrrLE    I   OF    ESEA 

Sec.  111.  (a)  Section  141(a)(4)  of  title  I 
of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 145"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 433  of  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act". 

(b)  Sections  141(a)(1)(B)  and  144(i.)  (2) 
(as  redesignated  by  section  109  of  this  Act) 
of  the  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"maximum". 

(c)(1)  Section  143(a)  (as  redesignated  by 
section  109  of  this  Act)  of  title  I  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by  striieing  out  "described  in  sec- 
tion 141(c)"  and  Inserting  iu  lieu  thereof 
•provided  for  in  section  122^'. 

(2)  Section  143(a)(1)  (as  redesignated  by 
section  109  of  tbU  Act)  of  title  I  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  103(a) 
(5>"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section 
121". 

(d)  Section  144(a)(2)  (as  redesignated 
by  section  109  of  this  Act)  of  title  I  of  the 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  section 
131". 

(e)  Section  144 (^)  (1)  (as  redesignated  by 
section  100  of  this  Act)  of  tiUe  I  of  the  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  1  per  centum  of  the  amount  allocated 
to  the  State  and  its  local  educational  agen- 
cies as  determined  for  that  year  under  this 
title;  or". 

(()  The  third  and  fourth  sentences  of  sec- 
tion 146  (as  redesignated  by  sectlci;  109  of 
this  Act)  of  title  I  of  the  Act  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  103(8)  (6)  " 
and  lusertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "section  122". 

(g)  Sections  146  and  147  of  title  I  of  the 
Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 141  (c)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  tttereof 
"section  122". 


(h)  Part  D  of  title  I  of  the  Act  (and  any 
cross-reference  thereto)  is  redesignated  as 
part  C,  section  141  of  the  Act  (and  any 
cross-reference  thereto)  is  redesignated  as 
section  131,  sections  143  through  145  of  the 
Act  (as  redesignated  by  section  109  of  tMs 
Act)  (and  cross-references  thereto)  are 
further  redesignated  as  sections  133  through 
135.  respectively,  sections  146  through  149  of 
the  Act  (and  cro.ss-references  thereto)  are 
redesignated  as  sections  136  through  139,  re- 
spectively), and  section  150  of  the  Act  (and 
any  cross-reference  thereto)  is  redesignated 
as  section  141 . 

( i )  Section  403  of  the  Act  of  September  30, 
1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress), is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(16)  For  purposes  of  title  II,  the  'aver- 
age per  pupil  expenditure'  in  a  State,  or  in 
the  United  States,  shall  be  the  aggregate 
current  expenditures,  during  the  second  fis- 
cal year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  computation  Is  nade  (or  if  satisfactory 
data  for  that  year  are  not  available  at  the 
time  of  computation,  then  during  the  most 
recent  preceding  fiscal  year  for  whicli  satis- 
factory data  are  available),  of  all  local  edu- 
cational agencies  as  defined  in  section  403 
(6)  (B)  in  the  State,  or  in  the  United  States 
(which  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
means  the  fifty  States,  and  the  District  of 
Colum'iia).  as  the  case  may  be,  plus  any  di- 
rect cunent  expenditures  by  the  State  for 
operation  of  such  agencies  (without  regard 
to  the  source  of  funds  from  which  either  of 
such  expenditures  are  made),  divided  by  the 
aggregate  number  of  children  in  average 
dally  attendance  to  whom  such  agencies 
provided  free  public  education  during  such 
preceding  year. 

"(17)  For  the  iiurposes  of  title  II.  'excess 
costs'  means  those  costs  directly  attributable 
to  programs  and  projects  approved  under 
that  title  which  exceed  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  of  a  local  educational  agency  in 
the  most  recent  year  for  which  satisfactory 
data  are  available  for  pupils  in  the  grade 
or  grades  included  in  such  programs  or  proj- 
ects (but  not  Including  expendittu-es  under 
that  title  for  any  comparable  State  or  local 
special  programs  for  educationally  deprived 
children  or  expenditures  for  bilingual  pro- 
grams or  special  education  lor  handicapped 
children  or  children  with  specific  learning 
disabilities)." 

STUDY    OP    PURPOSES    AND   EFFECTIVENESS   OF 
COMPENSATORY     EDUCATION    PROGRAMS 

Sec  112.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  other  au- 
thorities, responsibilities,  and  duties  con- 
ferred upon  the  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Insti- 
tute") by  section  405  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provtsioiis  Act,  the  Institute  shall  un- 
dertake a  thorough  evaluation  and  study  of 
compensatory  education  programs,  includ- 
ing such  programs  conducted  by  States  and 
such  programs  conducted  under  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  Such  study  shall  include — 

(1)  an  examination  of  the  ftiudamental 
purposes  of  such  programs,  and  the  effective- 
ncss  of  such  programs  in  attaining  sucli  p\ir- 
poses, 

(2)  an  analysis  of  means  to  accurately 
identify  the  children  who  have  the  greatest 
need  for  such  programs,  in  keeping  with  the 
fundamental  purposes  tliereof. 

(3)  an  analysis  of  the  effectiveness  of 
methods  and  procedures  for  meeting  the  ed- 
ucational needs  of  children,  including  tlie 
use  of  indlTldualized  written  educational 
plans  for  children,  and  programs  for  train- 
ing tlie  teachers  of  children, 

(4)  an  exploration  of  alternative  methods, 
including  the  use  of  procedures  to  assess 
educational  disadvantage,  for  distributing 
funds  under  such  programs  to  States.  ti> 
State  educational  agencies,  and  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  an  equitable  aiid  efficient 
nuuuier.  which  wUl  accurately  retted   cur- 


rent conditions  and  insure  that  such  funds 
reach  the  areas  of  greatest  current  need  and 
are  effectively  used  for  such  areas, 

(5)  experimental  programs  to  lie  adminis- 
tered by  the  Institute,  in  cases  where  the 
Institute  determines  that  such  experimental 
programs  are  necessary  to  carry  out  clauses 
(1)  through  (4),  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  is  axitborlzed.  notwitlistandlng  any 
provision  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Institute,  to  approve  the  use 
of  grants  which  educational  agencies  are  eli- 
gible to  receive  under  such  title  I  (in  cases 
where  the  agency  eligible  for  such  grant 
agrees  to  such  use )  in  order  to  carry  out  sucli 
experimental  programs,  and 

(6)  findings  and  recommendations,  includ- 
ing recommendations  for  changes  in  such 
title  I  or  for  new  legislation,  with  respect 
to  the  matters  studied  tinder  clauses  (1> 
through  (5). 

(b)  The  National  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children  shall 
advise  the  Institute  with  respect  to  the  de- 
sign and  execution  of  such  study.  The  Com- 
missioner of  Education  shall  obtain  and 
transmit  to  the  Institute  such  inforniatiou 
as  it  shall  request  with  respect  to  program-- 
carried  on  under  title  I  of  the  Act. 

(c)  The  Institute  shall  make  an  interim 
report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  December  31.  1976.  and  shall 
make  a  fuial  report  thereto  no  later  than 
nine  months  after  the  date  of  submission  of 
such  interim  report,  on  the  result  of  its  stttdy 
conducted  under  this  section.  Any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  rule,  or  regulation  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  such  report  shall  not 
be  submitted  to  any  review  outside  of  the 
Institute  before  its  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress, but  the  President  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  may  make  to  the  Con- 
gress such  recommendations  with  respect  to 
the  contents  of  the  reports  as  each  may  deem 
appropriate. 

(d)  There  Is  axithorized  to  lie  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  study  under  this  section  the 
sum  of  $15,000,000. 

(e)(i)  The  Institute  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress,  within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thl^ 
Act.  a  plan  for  its  study  to  be  conducted 
under  tills  section.  The  Institute  shall  have 
such  plan  delivered  to  t>oth  Houses  on  the 
same  day  and  to  each  House  while  it  is  iu 
session.  The  Institvite  shall  not  commence 
such  study  until  the  first  day  after  the  cloce 
of  the  first  period  of  thirty  calendar  days  of 
continuous  session  of  Congress  after  the  date 
of  the  delivery  of  such  plan  to  the  Congress- 

( 2 )   For  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  — 

(A)  continuity  of  session  is  broken  oulv 
by  an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die:  and 

(B)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not 
In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are  excluded 
in  the  computation  of  the  thirty-day  periotl. 

SURVEY    AND    STUDY    FOR    CPD.^TlNC    NfMBFR 
OF    CHILDREN-    COVNTED 

Stc.  113.  (a)  Tiie  Secretary  cf  Conunene 
shall,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  oi 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  expand  the 
current  population  survey  (or  make  such 
other  survey)  in  order  to  furnish  current 
data  for  each  State  with  respect  to  the  total 
number  of  school-age  children  in  each  State 
to  lie  counted  for  purposes  of  section  103(c) 
(1)(A)  of  title  I  of  the  Act.  Such  svu-vey 
shall  be  made,  and  a  report  of  the  results  of 
such  survey  shall  tie  made  jointly  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  the  Con- 
gress, no  later  than  February  1.  1975. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Secretary  of  Ccvnmerce 
shall  study  the  feasibility  of  updating  the 
inunber  of  childt-en  counted  for  purposes  of 
section  103(C)  of  title  I  of  the  Act  in  school 
districts  of  Kval  educational  agencies  in  or- 
der ti>  make  adjustments  in  the  amounts  of 
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the  grants  for  which  local  educatl<^al  agen> 
cles  within  a  State  are  eligible  unc^r  section 
103(a)  (2)  of  the  Act.  and  shall  refx^rt  to  the 
Congress,  no  later  than  February  1.:|197S,  the 
results  of  such  study,  which  shall  Include  an 
analysis  of  alternative  methods  fol  making 
such  adjustments,  together  with  tl9  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  of  Hea^h,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  the  Sec^tary  of 
Commerce  with  respect  to  whl 
method  or  methods  are  most  pro: 
such  purpose,  together  with  a  stui 
results  of  the  expanded  populatlo: 
authorized  in  subsection  (a)  (Includ: 
ysls  of  Its  accuracy  and  the  potent! 
of  data  derived  therefrom)  for  mi 
justments  in  the  amounts  paid  to  ei 
under  section  134(a)(1)  of  title 
Act. 

(c)  No  method  for  making  adjtftments 
directed  to  be  considered  pursuant 
section  (a)  or  subsection  (b)  shall  b 
mented  imless  such  method  shall 
enacted  by  the  Congress. 
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LEGISLATION  TO  REFORM  BQ}  OIL 
TAX  LOOPHOLES 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  wa  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  it  this 
point  In  the  Recobo  and  to  Incliile  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  Iddden 
beneath  big  oil's  rhetoric  lies  one  timple 
fact — the  petroleum  industry  en.  lys  an 
array  of  tax  advantages  unmatc  led  by 
any  other  industry.  The  legislatioi  which 
I  Introduced  yesterday,  H.R.  13381  would 
transform  these  tax  breaks,  whic  i  have 
too  long  favored  big  oil  at  the  exp  nse  of 
the  American  taxpayer,  into  usef  1  tools 
to  combat  the  energy  crunch. 

The  concerted  media  ca:  ipaign 
launched  by  big  oil  to  bolster  i  s  bat- 
tered image  Is  new  to  the  publi(  —it  Is 
not  new  to  those  of  us  who  ha\  !  been 
trying  to  reform  the  tax  laws.  I  1972, 
Gulf  had  an  eCTectlve  tax  of  o:  ly  1.2 
percent  of  net  income  before  tax(  s.  The 
normal  tax  rate  for  a  corporatio  .  is  48 
percent.  When  questions  werei  being 
asked  about  the  extraordinarily  1  )w  tax 
rate  applied  to  oil  earnings,  Frank  Ikard, 
president  of  the  American  Petrole  m  In- 
stitute, wrote  each  Congressmai  con- 
tending that  the  Industry  did  ndeed 
pay  high  taxes,  worldwide  amoun  Ing  to 
$21.9  billion.  Careful  analysis  f  the 
basis  for  that  statement  by  Tt  c  Ad- 
vocates and  Analysts,  a  public  t  terest 
group,  revealed  that  $10  billion  <  f  that 
amotmt  included  motor  fuel  and  other 
excise  taxes,  which  like  State  an  local 
sales  taxes  are  never  absorbed  b  pro- 
ducers, but  are  borne  by  consume  s. 

Part  of  the  problem  of  hiding  >rofits 
from  the  tax  collector  stems  frc  n  the 
large  nimiber  of  big  oil's  wholly  )wned 
subsidiaries.  For  example,  in  1971  j  Sxxon 
owned  163  tankers  totaling  13  i  illllon 
tons,  in  contrast  to  the  n.S.  Na^  i^'s  26 
tankers  totaling  563,000  tons.  1  le  oil 
companies'  shipping  subsidiaries  y  the 
flags  of  many  different  coimtries,  £  ich  as 
Liberia,  Panama,  Honduras,  coi  Dtries 
wlilch  neither  require  financial  I  state- 
ments nor  Impose  corporate  income  taxes 
and  therefore  provide  paper  hav«  is  for 
excess  profits  the  corporation  i  would 
rather  the  IRS  never  saw.  | 

The  most  outrageous  example  i>f  the 
extremes  to  which  big  oil  woul(|  go  to 
take  advantage  of  the  foreign  tajdcredit 
loophole  was  revealed  to  me  rfcentiy 
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when  I  learned  that  an  oil  compemy  re-        I  include  the  following: 
fused  to  drill  for  oil  in  a  foreign  country  tompanv  profit^: 

unless  a  royalty  was  Imposed  on  the  oper-  oil  company  prorts 

atlon  thereby  allowing  the  company  to 
deduct  a  similar  sum  from  its  U.S.  tax 
bill.  With  this  kind  of  chicanery  it  is  no  Comp«ny 

complicated  trick  for  the  parent  com-  

panies  to  fuimel  pi*oflts  in  and  out  of  the  E««ofl 

subsidiaries    so    as    to   manipulate    the  JjJ,"^*^ 

amount  of  taxes  owed  the  U.S.  Oovera-  st\t\\.\V////".''".'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

ment.  cr*"'si"" 

There  are  three  major  tax  areas  which  *** 

urgently  need  to  be  reformed  if  we  are 
to  ever  shorten  gas  lines  and  restore  pub- 
lic confidence  in  Government.  Foreign  Company 

tax  credits   were  originally  created  to    

avoid  the  possibility  of  having  American     outi 

companies  taxed  twice,  once  by  a  foreign    f}*"^*'^  °i  p»'''otni* 

country  and  once  by  the  United  States.  aSc  R^fidr::::::" 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  royal-    contin«nui 

ties  paid  to  foreign  governments  for  oil  •" 

extracted  are  treated  under  U.S.  tax  law     ■ 

not  as  a  business  expense  but  as  a  direct  ^~""=  "**  Sotidsrity.  March  1974. 

dollar- for-dollar  credit  against  their  U.S.  —^—^^^—- 

tax  bill.  It  has  proven  so  beneflcial  that  daNIEUS  HAILS  SHEVCHENKO 

excess  credits  have  been  caiTied  over  by  BIRTHDAY 

the  oil  companies  for  use  against  future 

income.  The  legislation  I  propose  would  <Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  asked 

prohibit  the  use  of  the  foreign  tax  credit  and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 

in  the  case  of  an  oil  or  gas  well  l(x;ated  remarlcs  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 

outside  the  United  States  and  Instead  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

have  foreign  tax  payments  treated  as  a  Mr.    DOMINICK    V.    DANIELS.    Mr. 

normal    business    expense.    This    alone  Speaker,  on  March  9,  1974,  we  observed 

could  save  U.S.  taxpayers  between  $2  and  the   160th  annivei-sary  of  the  birth  of 

$3  billion  in  1974.  Taras  Shevchenko.  the  great  national 

The  depletion  allowance  is  another  ma-  lX)et  of  the  Ukraine. 

Jor  contributor  to  the  low  tax  bill  of  big  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  critical  time  when 

oil.  This  so-called  Incentive  has  the  same  a  thaw  is  possible  in  East- West  relations, 

effect  as  would  allowing  the  individual  I  could  not  let  this  anniversary  pass  wlth- 

taxpayer  earning  $50,000  a  year  to  sub-  out  reminding  the  world  that  there  has 

tract  $11,000  even  before  he  begins  to  flg-  been  no  letup  in  the  campaign  of  forced 

m-e  out  his  income  tax  return.  I  propose  Russification  in  the  Ukraine,  a  poUcy  in- 

that  this  depletion  allowance  be  disal-  augurated  by  the  Tsars  and  continued 

lowed  for  foreign  wells.  If,  as  the  oil  com-  xmder  the  Communist  regime, 

panies  claim,  this  allowance  Is  needed  I*  Is  well.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  remember 

as  an  incentive,  then  let  it  operate  so  as  that  Shevchenko's  fame  began  with  the 

to  encourage  domestic  exploration.  My  publication  In  1840  of  Kobzar,  a  coUec- 

bill  does  Just  that — In  order  to  qualify  tion  of  poems  extolling  freedom  for  the 

for  the  allowance  the  well  would  have  to  people  of  his  nation, 

be  located  within  the  United  States,  its  Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  take  the  floor  of 

territories,   or   within   the   Continental  this  House  to  use  this  forum  to  remind 

Shelf.  Mr.  Nixon,  who  is  charged  under  the  Con- 

The  third  major  tax  break  enjoyed  by  stitution  with  the  direction  of  foreign 
big  oU  is  the  Intangible  drilling  expense  policy,  that  there  are  still  many  who  care 
deduction  which  allows  the  owner  of  a  about  freedom  for  the  people  of  the 
productive  well  to  write  off  his  capital  Ukraine.  As  long  as  I  serve  In  this  body 
Investment  and  show  a  paper  loss  in  the  there  will  be  one  voice  which  will  con- 
first  year  of  successful  operation  despite  tinue  to  speak  out  for  the  people  of  the 

the  fact  that  the  well  has  made  its  owner    Ukraine.      

a  handsome  sum  of  money.  The  reform  ""^"^^^^^^"^ 

that  I  am  caUing  for  would  restrict  the  .                             .^ 

benefit  of  this  accounting  illusion  to  do-  COAL.  OUR  ACE  IN  THE  HOLE 

mestlc  wells.  Foreign  wells  are  as  un-  (Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 

stable  as  the  host  governments,  and  the  permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 

American  taxpayer  should  not  have  to  point   In   the  Recoro   and   to  Include 

in  effect  pay  for  insuring  the  monetary  extraneous  matter.) 

success  of  the  driller  without  assurances  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  50  of 

that  the  oil  would  continue  to  flow.  my  distinguished  colleagues  as  cospon- 

The  effect  of  these  three  tax  subsidies  sors.  I  have  Introduced  H.R.  12045  to 

has  been  staggering.  The  extra  profits  confer  emergency  powers  on  the  Federal 

generated  from  the  foreign  tax  credit  Energy   Administrator   to   achieve   the 

provisions  alone  approached  $15  billion  maximum  production  and  conversion  of 

in    1973,    revenues   which   should   have  coal.  We  know  that  we  have  in  this  coun- 

benefited  American  taxpayers.  try  approximately  one-half  of  the  coal 

In  1971  business  as  a  whole  reduced  reserves  of  the  world.  With  coal  alone, 

corporate   taxes  by  about   15  percent,  In  addition  to  the  petroleum  products  we 

while  the  oil  industry  reduced  Its  effec-  produce  and  can  obtain  In  this  heml- 

tive  tax  rate  by  73  percent.  This  legisla-  sphere,  we  could  make  this  country  In 

tion  is  a  must — to  control  exploding  oil  a  few  years  Independent  of  the  Middle 

profits,  and  redirect  the  industiy  to  ex-  East  as  a  source  of  fueL  But  in  order  to 

pand  domestic  production.  do  that  we  have  got  to  coordinate  and 
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concentrate  our  national  efforts  to 
achieve  such  maximum  production.  We 
know  that  the  Germans  ran  most  of 
the  war  with  gasoline  derived  from  coal. 
We  already  have  proven  techniques  In 
this  covmtry  by  which  coal  can  be  con- 
verted into  gas  and  gasoline.  Hence,  It  is 
imperative  that  we  enact  such  legislation 
and  determine  that  we  are  going  to  make 
use  of  this  great  coal  resource  that  we 
have  to  help  meet  tlie  present  energy 
crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  v.'as  an  excellent 
article  in  the  March  issue  of  The  Read- 
er's Digest  entitled  "Coal:  Our  'Ace  h\ 
the  Hole*  To  Meet  the  Energ>-  Crisis"  by 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  U.S.  Secretai-y  of 
the  Interior.  In  this  article  Secretai-y 
Morton  urges  that  we  full>'  employ  our 
coal  resources  in  a  determined  effort  to 
supplement  from  coal  our  energy  suppb'. 
I  include  the  Secretaiys  article  to  fol- 
low immediately  after  these  words  by  me 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  : 
Coal:  Our  "Ace  n  the  Hole"  To  Meet  the 

Energy  Crisis 
(By  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  U.S.  Secretary  of 

the  Interior) 
America  has  enough  of  it  to  supply  our  en- 
ergy needs  for  the  next  five  decades.  Now 
is  tiie  time  to  launch  an  Apollo-size  pro- 
gram to  get  it  out  and  put  it  to  work — as 
quickly,  cleanly  and  efficiently  as  possible 
The  urgency  of  our  energy  situation  cannot 
be  overstated.  Airlines  have  cut  back  flight 
schedules.  Many  cars  and  trucks  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  highways.  Our  homes  are 
sometimes    chilly    and    dark.    The    mighty 
American  economy,  strongest  in  the  world, 
is  quite  literally  running  out  of  gas. 

The  question  is  no  longer  whether  short- 
ages will  lead  to  personal  hardships.  It's 
whether  the  UnfFed  States,  and  indeed  the 
free  world,  can  survive  current  and  projected 
energy  shortages  without  severe  social  and 
economic  losses. 

I've  heard  people  ask,  "How  come  we've 
Just  found  out  now?"  Tlie  fact  is  that  scien- 
tists, economists  and  government  experts 
have  been  warning  us  for  years.  We  Just 
weren't  listening,  nor  were  our  elected  of- 
ficials. But  there  is  no  time  now  to  waste 
bickering  over  where  the  blame  lies.  Right 
away,  we  Americans  must  roll  up  our  sleeves 
and  tackle  the  task  that  lies  ahead. 

BLEAK   FUIURE? 

That  task  is  to  establish  national  energy 
self-sufficiency,  or  as  close  to  it  as  we  can 
get.  What  do  we  have  to  work  with?  Where 
has  our  national  energy  supply  been  coming 
from?  Answer:  about  77  percent  from  oil  and 
natural  gas;  18  percent  from  coal;  about  4 
percent  from  hydroelectric  power;  about  1 
percent  from  nuclear  power. 

Until  1972,  we  were  able  to  meet  about  90 
percent  of  our  oil  needs  from  wells  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere — on  the  mainland  and 
offshore  of  the  United  States,  in  Venezuela 
and  in  Canada.  Since  then,  however,  Vene- 
zuelan production  capacity  has  leveled  off, 
as  has  our  own  domestic  production,  and 
Canada  has  limited  its  energy  exports  to  vis. 
Hence  our  only  alternative  has  been  to  de- 
pend more  heavily  upon  the  Arabs.  Before 
they  established  their  embargo,  we  were 
counting  on  obtaining  nearly  three  million 
barrels  of  oil  a  day  from  the  Arab  world. 

In  this  context  of  crisis,  what  does  the 
inimeUiate  future  look  like?  In  a  word: 
"bleak."  By  1985,  unless  we  find  other  sources 
in  the  meantivie,  we  shall  depend  for  at  least 
57  percent  of  our  total  fuel  supply  on  oil 
Jrom  other  countries — particularly  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  Africa.  Without  sufficient  oil, 
we  would,  as  a  nation  and  a  world  power, 
trail  off  Into  impotence. 


To  depend  this  heavily  upon  other  nation.": 
is  to  live  and  work  at  their  mercy.  This  is 
why  we  must  lugently  develop  new  sources 
of  energy. 

BEST   PATH 

What  are  the.se  sources?  Let's  discount, 
right  off  the  bat,  the  more  exotic  ones,  such 
as  atomic  energy,  geothermal  energy  and 
solar  energy.  All  of  them,  of  course,  hold 
great  promise  and  must  be  brought  along  as 
fast  as  possible.  But  even  atomic-fission 
energy  will  at  best  be  able  to  supply  no 
more  than  17  percent  of  our  total  energy 
req\ilrements  by  1985.  For  the  rest — for  some- 
what more  than  80  percent  of  our  energy — 
we'll  still  depend  on  oil.  natural  gas  and 
coal. 

We  are  working  on  new  supplies  of  oil  and 
natural  gas.  Tliree  to  four  years  from  now. 
North  Slope  oil  should  be  flowing  through 
the  Trans-.'Vlas'sa  pipeline.  We've  already 
acted  to  accelerate  drilling  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf,  and  are  looking  at  the 
possibilities  of  other  domestic  reserves.  We 
have  proposed  broadbased  legislation  to 
stimulate  the  production  of  natural  gas. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  our  best  path 
to  self-sufficiency  by  1980  lies  underground — 
in  coal.  Coal — three  trillion  tons  of  it,  com- 
posing 89  percent  of  all  our  fossil-fuel  re- 
sources— is  literally  our  "ace  in  the  hole." 
In  fact,  we  have  enough  coal  in  the  ground 
to  supply  all  our  energy  reqviirements  until 
well  into  the  second  quarter  of  the  21st  cen- 
tury. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  been  ignoring  coal 
for  years,  concentrating  histead  on  using  the 
fuels  that  are  in  shortest  supply.  The  rea- 
sons are  obvious.  Coal  costs  more  to  mine 
and  deliver  than  oil  and  natural  gas.  Its 
smoke  pollutes  the  air.  Unregulated  strip- 
mining  for  coal  desecrates  the  land.  And  coal 
mining  remains  one  of  the  most  hazardous 
occupations  in  the  nation. 

These  serious  disadvantages  have  dis- 
couraged us  from  using  coal  and  blinded  us 
to  its  virtues.  Since  World  War  I,  we  have 
bad  the  scientific  capability  to  convert  coal 
Uito  a  gas.  This  gas  can  fire  a  kitchen  stove 
or  power  an  electric  generator.  For  a  long 
time,  we've  also  known  how  to  liquefy  coal 
into  synthetic  oil  that  can  do  anything  pe- 
troleum can  do.  At  an  expected  conversion 
rate  of  two  barrels  or  more  of  synthetic  oil 
from  each  ton  of  coal,  our  convertible  re- 
serves represent  the  equivalent  of  four  tril- 
lion barrels  of  oil — about  ten  times  the 
proven  oil  re9er\-es  in  the  entire  world!  And 
If  we  gasified  these  coal  reserves,  they  would 
yield  about  32,000  trillion  cubic  feet  of  pipe- 
line-quality gas,  approximately  20  times  the 
world's  known  reserves  of  natural  gas. 

ALL  STOPS  OUT 

Unfortunately,  we  do  not  have  the  capa- 
bility to  turn  coal  into  oil  or  gas  in  commer- 
cial quantities,  nor  can  we  attain  It 
overnight.  At  the  production  end,  conversion 
processes  on  a  large  scale  are  either  pro- 
hibitively costly  or  In  pilot-plant  stages;  at 
the  mining  end,  huge  strides  must  be  made 
in  coal-extraction  methods  and  in  reclama- 
tion. But  If  we  fail  to  concentrate  on  coal 
now — and  I  mean  a  national  effort  bigger 
than  the  Manhattan  or  Apollo  programs — 
we  shall  have  little  chance  of  self-sufficiency 
by  1980  or,  for  that  matter,  by  1985. 

Fortunately,  the  Interior  Department  has 
been  carrying  forward  an  active  research  pro- 
gram for  making  clean  gaseous  and  liquid 
fuels  from  coal.  Almost  since  Its  hiception 
ill  1910,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  been  laying 
the  technical  groundwork  for  our  current 
ability  to  construct  large  pilot  plants,  and 
to  show  the  commercial  feasibility  of  coal 
conversion.  One  coal-gasification  pilot  plant 
Is  In  operation  In  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  and 
a  second  with  even  more  modern  technology 
Is  being  completed  near  Bruceton,  Pa.  In- 
terior is  al.so  researching  ways  to  convert  coal 


to  '^p.s  ufderground.  thus  minimizing  the 
environmental  damage  from  miniiAg. 

For  more  than  a  decade.  Interior's  Office 
of  Coal  Research  (OCR)  has  also  been  work- 
ing on  a  small  scale  with  the  gas  and  utilitie.s 
industries  to  develop  economical  conversion 
processes.  Eight  months  ago.  most  of  OCR'-s 
target  dates  for  big.  commercial -scale  opera- 
tions were  set  for  the  mid-1980s.  Now  they're 
pegged  at  1980.  and  we're  pulling  out  all 
stops  to  meet  them.  Tliree  jears  ago.  OCR'.^ 
budget  was  $17  million  a  year.  Today  its 
more  than  .$122  million,  and  by  1975  it  should 
be  at  least  $300  milliou  a  year.  From  then 
on.  the  Investment  nuist  soar  even  more 
sharply  upward. 

Already  in  Joint  operation  by  Interior  and 
the  American  Gas  Association  are  two  suc- 
cessful gasification  pilot  plants.  One.  at 
Rapid  City,  S.D.,  is  testing  Consolidation  Coal 
Company's  carbon-dioxide  process.  The  other, 
at  Chicago,  is  developing  the  Institute  of  Gas 
Technology's  hycas  process,  which  recently 
demonstrated  for  the  first  time  the  large 
scale  conversion  of  coal  to  synthetic  natural 
gas.  A  dozen  other  vital  research-and-devel- 
opnient  projects  are  currently  iinder  way, 
including  a  $17-million  pilot  plant  at  Fort 
Lewis,  Wash.,  which  will  soon  process  50  tons 
of  coal  a  day  into  a  low-sulfur  fuel  known  a" 
Solvent  Refined  Coal. 

HIGH  PRICE  TAG 

Prom  what  we  learn  at  these  plants,  and 
with  an  all-out  national  effort,  we  could  well 
come  "on  stream"  by  the  late  1970s  with  the 
Interior  Department's  projected  solution  to 
America's  energy  problem:  vast  mine,  re- 
finery and  shipping  points,  already  desig- 
nated as  COGs — for  Coal-Oil-Gas. 

We  envision  the  first  of  these  as  a  $450- 
miUion  prototype  of  a  total  energy-system^ 
complex,  located  somewhere  near  a  minehead 
and  close  to  an  Industrial  area.  A  site  of  per- 
liaps  1000  acres  would  be  crammed  with 
machinery,  gaslfiers.  converters  and  refin- 
eries. Every  day  it  would  combine  coal 
with  water  to  produce  large  supplies  of  pipe- 
line gas,  synthetic  oil.  ashless,  low-sulfur  coal, 
butane  or  propane,  organic  chemicals  for 
plastic  and  petrochemical  products,  sulfur, 
cement,  iron — plus  cinder  bricks  and  blocks. 

We  should  be  building  ten  or  more  of  these 
complexes  by  1980,  to  Increase  our  coal  pro- 
duction by  then  from  600  million  tons  to 
1500  million  tons  a  year.  But  anyone  who 
thinks  we  can  achieve  this  by  oldtlme  meth- 
ods is  dreaming.  For  one  thing,  you  can't 
get  that  many  people  to  work  undergrotmd 
Thus,  for  the  short  term,  we  must  strip- 
mine;  for  the  long  term,  we  must  axitomate 
the  coal  mine. 

If  we  are  to  strip-mine  on  a  large  scale, 
however.  Congress  will  have  to  come  up  with 
tough  legislation  to  eliminate  once  and  for 
all  any  permanent  damage  to  the  land.  Recla- 
mation projects  in  this  country  and  abroad 
make  me  confident  that  we  can  put  mined 
laiid  back  the  way  it  was,  perhaps  even  i»T- 
prove  it. 

As  for  deep  mining,  well  before  the  year 
2000  our  luidergroimd  mines  should  be  prac- 
tically automated.  The  machinery  sliould  be 
developed  to  do  the  most  hazardous  work, 
vrtth  men's  duties  largely  confined  to  main- 
tenance and  control. 

All  these  efforts  will  give  us  energy  suf- 
ficiency with  security.  Combined  with  an 
av.akened  national  ethic  of  frugality  and 
restraint,  we  shall  have  energy  for  continued 
growth — and  we'll  have  it  via  methods  in 
keeping  with  our  new  standards  for  clean 
air,  clean  water  and  respect  for  the  land. 

The  price  tag  is  high:  $10  billion  spread 
over  the  next  five  years  just  for  a  starter 
If  we  don't  begin  paying  now,  however,  and 
instead  turn  the  energy  crisis  into  a  time  of 
complaining  and  recrimination,  we  Sball 
surely  pUmge  the  country  Into  economic 
chnos.  Tlxe  cliallenge  is  ours. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave 
fence  was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request 
O'Neill),  from  3  p.m.  today 
Thursday,  March  14,  on  account 
Ticial  business. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRA 

By  unanimous  consent,  perml^on  to 
i'ddress  the  House,  following  the  sgisla- 
tive  program  and  any  special  brders 
lieretofore  entered,  was  gianted  ^: 

(The  following  Members  (at  Sie  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Beard)  to  revise  and  extend 
ilieir  remarks  and  include  extr|neous 
material:)  I 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  todayJ 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  for  3f  min- 
utes, today.  1 

Mr.  Frenzel,  for  15  minutes,  to^ay. 

Mr.  lifiLLER,  for  5  minues,  todai. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  for  5 
minutes,  today.  | 

Mr.  Dickinson,  for  60  minutls,  on 
March  ±8, 1974.  1 

(The  following  Members  (at  tie  re- 
(luest  of  Mr.  Moaklet)  to  revlsf  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  fxtra- 
neous  material:)  ;| 

Mr.  MiNisH,  for  10  minutes,  todaA 

Mr.  DiGGS.  for  5  minutes,  today,    f 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  to^ay. 

Mr.  Matsunaga.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Chappell,  for  5  minutes,  tod|y. 

Mr.  Mills,  for  10  minutes,  todi 

Mr.  EiLBERC,  for  5  minutes, 

Mr.  Owens,  for  5  minutes, 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  todayf 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  20  minutes,  todaj^ 

Mr.  O'Hara,  for  20  minutes,  todaf . 


(at  tie  re- 
to  Include 


i 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARI 

By  unanimous  consent,  permiss|}n  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  gvinted 
to: 

(The  following  Members 
quest  of  Mr.  Beard)  and 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  EscH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Frenzcl  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wvman  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  HORTON. 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  O'Brien  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Hanrahan  in  three  Instances! 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instance^ 

Mr.  Carter  in  five  instances.        | 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  instances.        | 

Mr.  Nelsen.  I 

Mr.  Bell.  | 

Mr.  MizELL  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

(The  following  Members  (at  tlfe  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MoAKLEY)  and  to  i^lude 
extraneous  material:) 


1 


Mr.  Gonzalez  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Mahon. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Burton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Ml".  Rogers  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Studds. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Downing. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  HuNCATE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSXI. 

Mr.  Nichols  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  E>uLSKi  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  MiNisH. 
Mr.  Danielson. 
Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  DoRN  in  two  instances. 
Mr.   Anderson   of   California  In  five 
instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

S.  872.  An  act  to  facUitate  prosecutions  for 
certain  crimes  and  offenses  committed 
aboard  aircraft,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
ttiO  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

S.  3066.  An  act  to  consolidate,  simplify,  and 
improve  laws  relative  to  housing  and  housing 
assistance,  to  provide  Federal  assistance  in 
support  of  community  development  activi- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  March  12,  1974,  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a 
bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  6450.  An  act  to  amend  the  Marine 
Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972,  in  order  to  Implement  the  provisions 
of  the  Convention  on  the  Prevention  of 
Marine  Pollution  by  Dumping  of  Wastes  and 
Other  Matter,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  1  minute  pan.,)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, March  14, 1974,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  £md  referred  as  follows: 

2040.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors.  Federal  Reserve  System, 
transmuting  a  report  on  monetary  policy  and 
the  economy  during  1973;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

2041.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  a  study  of 
a  69.5-mlle  segment  of  the  Allegheny  River 


In  Pennsylvania  recommending  against  Its 
Inclusion  In  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System,  pursuant  to  82  Stat.  906;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

2042.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
.•Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  a  proposed  concession  contract  for 
the  continued  provision  of  lodging,  food, 
and  motor  transportation  facilities  and  serv- 
ices for  the  public  within  Canyon  de  Chelly 
National  Monument  during  a  term  ending 
December  31,  1978,  pursuant  to  16  U.S.C. 
17b-l;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

2043.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  covering 
calendar  year  1973  on  the  leasing  and  hiring 
of  quarters  and  the  rental  of  inadequate 
housing  at  or  near  Coast  Guard  installations, 
pursuant  to  14  U.S.C.  475(f);  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2044.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  rates  of  disability 
compensation  and  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation,  and  to  provide  for  auto- 
matic adjustment  thereof  commensurate 
with  future  increases  In  the  cost  of  Uving, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

RscEivEO   Fkom   tbe   Comptroller   Genebal 

2045.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  examination  of  the  financial 
statements  of  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation  for  fiscal  year  1973  (H. 
Doc.  No.  93-238):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

2046.  A  letter  from  the  Ck>mptroIIer  Gen- 
eral of  the  Umted  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  Improvements  needed  in  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Author- 
ity's system  of  reporting  on  the  status  of 
Washington  Regional  Rapid  Rail  Transit 
System  (METRO)  cost  and  construction 
progress;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXU,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. H.R.  12799.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  as  amended, 
m  order  to  extend  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations, and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-904).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  6525.  A  bill  to  declare 
that  certain  mineral  Interests  are  held  by 
the  United  States  in  tnist  for  the  Cinilppewa 
Cree  Tribe  of  the  Rocky  Boy's  Reservation, 
Mont.;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-905). 
Referred  to  the  Conmiittee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  8175.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Institute  on  Aging,  and  for  other  ptirposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-906).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  8371.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  financing  and  economic  development  of 
Indians  and  Indian  organizations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
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93-907).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  Uie 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALETY:  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  10337.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize the  partition  of  tbe  surface  rights  in  the 
joint  use  area  of  the  1882  Executive  Order 
Hopl  Reservation  and  tbe  surface  and  sub- 
surface rights  in  the  1934  Navajo  Reservation 
between  the  Hopl  and  Navajo  Tribes,  to  pro- 
\  ide  for  allotments  to  certain  Palute  Indians, 
and  for  other  purposes;  w^lth  amendment 
(Eept.  No.  93-909).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  HCXJAN:  (Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  7682.  A  bill  to  confer  citizenship  post- 
humously upon  L.  Cpl.  Pederlco  SUva  (Rept. 
No.  93-908).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  "EUSLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.BADILLO: 
H.R.  13443.  A  bill  to  amend  the  EUuergency 
Petroleum  AUocatlon  Act  of  1973  to  assure 
more  equitable  distribution  of  gasoline  sup- 
plies on  a  State-by-state  basis;  to  the  CXim- 
mlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
HJR.  13444.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  StoclE  Piling  Act  in 
order  to  apply  the  provisions  of  that  act  to 
materials  needed  to  prevent  disruption  of  the 
national  economy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
Hit.  13445.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  provide  financial  and  other 
assistance  to  certain  workers  and  business 
firms  to  assist  compliance  with  State  or 
Pederal  pollution  abatement  requirements; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
HJS.  13446.  A  bUl  to  amend  tiUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  establish  smnually  the  total  number 
of  limited-duty  officers  permitted  on  the  ac- 
tive list  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  CARTER: 
HJt.  13447.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  adequate  financing  of 
health  care  benefits  for  all   Americans;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By     Mr.     DORN     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Teactte,   Mr.    ROBZXTS,    Mr.   Sattix- 
FiELD,  and  Mr.  HAMMERscRMnrr) : 
H.R.  13448.  A  blU  to  amend  section  620,  ti- 
tle 38,  United  States  Code,  to  exempt  con- 
tract nursing  home  care  under  this  section 
from  the  requirements  of  the  Service  Con- 
tract Act  of  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  GRASSO: 
H.R.  13449.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  and  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  19S8  to  stimulate  and  encourage  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  development  in  the 
United  States  by  assisting  and  facUitaUng 
the  development  by  small  business  concerns 
of  new  products  and  industrial  innovations 
and  Inventions;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

H.R.  13450.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  assist  research  and 
development  projects  for  the  effective  utili- 
zation of  advances  In  science  and  technology 
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in  the  delivery  of  health  care;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Coumierce. 
H.R.  13451.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Cede  of  1954  to  permit  an  ex- 
emption of  the  first  $5,000  of  retirement 
Income  received  by  a  taxpayer  under  a  pub- 
lic retirement  system  or  any  other  system 
if  the  taxpayer  is  at  least  65  years  of  age; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  13452.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  pay- 
ment of  benefits  to  a  married  couple  on  their 
combined  earnings  record  where  that  method 
of  computation  produces  a  higher  combined 
benefit;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  13453.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
under  the  supplementary  medical  insiu'ance 
program  for  optometrists'  services  and  eye- 
glasses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  13454.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Sectirlty  Act  so  as  to  remove  the 
limitation  upon  the  amount  of  outside  In- 
come which  an  individual  may  earn  while 
receiving  benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HALEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hos- 
MER,  Mr.  Melcher,  and  Mr.  Steicer 
of  Arizona) : 
H.R.  13455.  A  bill  to  further  the  purposes 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  by  designating  certain 
lands  for  inclusion  In  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System,  to  provide  for  study 
of  certain  additional  lands  for  such  Inclu- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brooks,  Mr.  FotrNTAiu,  Mr.  Pasceix, 
Mr.  Recss,  Mr.  Macdonalo,  Mr.  Ran- 
DALJ.,    Mr.    Ctn-VER,    Mr.    Hicks,    Mr. 
Conters,  Mr.  Alexander,  Ids.  Abzug, 
Mr.  DoNOHTTE,  Mr.  James  V.  Stan- 
ton, Mr.  Rtan,  Ms.  Collins  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  GuDE,  Mr.  McClosket,  Mr. 
Parbis,   Mr.   Rcctnwt,   Mr.   Hinshaw, 
Mr.  Pritchard,  and  Mr.  Hanrahan  ) : 
HJl.  13456.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  in  order  to  secure  within 
the  Federal  Government  effective  protection 
and  representation  of  the  Interests  of  con- 
sumers, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ooverrunent  Operations. 

By  Ms.  HOLTZMAN   (for  herself,  Ms. 
Burke  of  California,  Ms.  Orasso,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  RoTBAL,  and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H.R.  13457.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of   1938  to  narrow  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  b3x  employer  em- 
ploying employees  subject  to  that  act  may 
have  wage  differentials  based  on  tbe  sex  of 
tbe  employees:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  LENT: 
HJt.  13458.  A  bill  to  discourage  tbe  use  of 
palnfiU  devices  in  the  trapping  of  animals 
and  birds;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Merchant 
Klariue  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
H.R.  13459.  A  bill  to  govern  the  disclosure 
of  certain  financial  information  by  financial 
institutions  to  governmental  agencies,  to  pro- 
tect the  constitutional  rights  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  to  prevent  unwar- 
ranted Invasions  of  privacy  by  prescribing 
procedures  and  standards  governing  disclo- 
sure Of  such  information,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  tbe  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
'B.S..  13460.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  to  require  consent  of 
subject  individuals  before  disclosure  of  per- 
sonally identifiable  information  in  certain 
circumstances;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
HJl.  13461.  A  bUl  to  complement  both  the 
liealth  facilities  and  services  planning  pro- 
visions of  section  1122  of  the  Social  Security 


Act  and  section  314  of  the  Partnership  for 
Health  Act  and  the  utilization  effectiveness 
and  quality  assurance  provisions  of  title  XI 
of  the  Social  Seciu'ity  Act  by  promoting  tbe 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  hospital  man- 
agement through  the  establishment  of  pay- 
ment incentives  in  the  medicare  and  medi- 
caid programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY    (for  himself,  Mr. 

Badillo,  Mr.  Delltjms,  Mr.  Rangel, 

Mr.  Diocs,  Mr.  Cronin,  Mr.  Podell, 

Mr.   Bennett,  Mrs.  Chisholm,   Mr. 

BoLAND,   Mr.   Clat,   Mrs.    Bttrke   of 

California,      Mr.      Helstoski,      Mr. 

Danielson,  Mr.  Culver,  Mr.  Rotbal, 

Mr.     Edwards     of     California,     Mr. 

Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California,  Mr. 

Leggett,  Mr.  Conters,  Mrs.  Heckler 

of   Massachusetts,   Miss   Holtzman, 

Mr.    Wolff,    Mr.    Hillis,    and    Mr. 

Rosenthal)  : 

H.R.  13462.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  and 

full  time  employment  for  persons  who  are 

unemployed  and  underemployed  as  a  result 

of  the  energy  crisis;  to  the  Committee  on 

Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 
H.R.  13463.  A  blU  to  amend  tiUe  ZI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  tbe  recently 
added  provision  for  the  establishment  of 
Professional  Standards  Review  Organizations 
to  review  services  covered  under  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
HJl.  13464.  A  bUl  to  amend  tbe  Clean  Air 
Act  to  assure  consideration  of  the  total 
environmental,  social  and  economic  Impact 
while  improving  the  quality  of  the  Nation's 
air;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OWENS: 
'H.R.  13465.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Mineral 
Lands  Leasing  Act  to  advance  oU  shale  re- 
search and  development  by  establishing  a 
Government-industry  corporation  to  further 
the  technology  required  for  commercial  de- 
velopment of  nonnuclear  in  situ  processing 
of  oil  shale  resources  located  within  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Instilar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
HJl.  13466.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuing availability  of  capital  for  economic 
growth  and  the  creation  of  new  Jobs  and  to 
provide  for  greater  competitiveness  in  our 
economy  by  amending  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  Impose  limitations  on  institu- 
tional holdings  of  securities  and  to  encourage 
Individuals   to  invest  in  securities;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Maana 
By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
HH.  13467.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth  In 
Lending  Act  to  prohibit  discrimination  on 
accoimt  of  sex  or  marital  status  against  in- 
dividuals seeking  credit;   to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  13468.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  Income  and  payroll  tax  relief 
to  low-  and  moderate -Income  taxpayers;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on   Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    ROGERS    (for    himself    (Mr. 
Stagcere,  Mr.  KTR06,  Mr.  Preter,  Mr. 
Stmxncton,   Mr.   Rot,   Mr.   Nelsen, 
Mr.  CARTEm,  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Heinz, 
and  Mr.  Hudnttt)  : 
Hit.    13469.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Public 
Health   Service   Act   to   revise   the   National 
Health  Service  Corps  program  and  the  Public 
Health  and  National  Health  Service  (Torps 
scholarship  tzalnlng  program;   to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  13470.  A  bUl  to  amend  tbe  Truth  In 
Lending  Act  to  prohibit  diacrlminatlon  on 
account  of  age  in  credit  card  transactions; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
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ByMr.  SKUBITZ: 
H.R.  13471.  A  bill  to  ameud  the  Enfergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act   of   1973;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreij  i  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (for  hinifclf  and 
Mr.  Devine)  (by  request) : 
H.R.  13472.  A  bill  to  amend  th«  Public 
Heal  til  Service  Act  to  revise  and  ext*  id  pro- 
arams  of  Federal  assistance  for  com  irehen- 
si^e  health  resources  planning,  and  )  assist 
the  States  In  regulating  the  co.sts  o  health 
care:  to  the  Committee  on  Interst  te  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  TEAGUE: 
H.R.  13473.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  center  for  i  tsearch 
regnrding  prisoner-of-war  health  pi  blems; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  13474.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  20-year  pr<  ection 
to  ratings  for  children  permanently  in  apable 
of  self-support;  to  the  Committee  <  i  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THORNTON   (for  htms  If.  Mr. 
Sarbanes,  Mr.  TALcorr.  Mr.    Itudds, 
Mr.    Cleveland.   Mr.    Moakl  v,    Mr. 
Hechler     of     West     Virgin   *.     Mr. 
Hogan.  Mr.  GuNTtR,  aud  M:     Price 
of  Illinois) : 
H  R.  13475.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sma  I  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  for  loans  to  small  I  isiness 
concerns  seriously  affected  by  short  ges  of 
energy  producing  materials,   and   fo     other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank:  tg  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 
H.R.  13476.  A  bill  to  provide  public  service 
employment  opportunities  for  uneinloyed 
and  underemployed  persons,  to  assls  States 
and  local  communities  in  providing  needed 
public  services,  and  for  other  purp(  ses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Li  jor. 

H.R.  13477.  A  bill  to  amend  title  r  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  U  :reases 
In  monthly  insurance  benefits  the:  sunder 
(whether  occuring  by  reason  of  incn  kses  In 
the  cost  of  livUig  or  enacted  by  law  shall 
not  1>e  considered  as  annual  income  1  r  pur- 
poses of  certain  other  benefit  progrt  ns;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  VANIK  (for  himself,  Ml  Ford, 
Mr.    Matsvnaca,    Ms.    Abzi  ;,    Mr. 

STRATTON,        Mr.        ROSENTHAI  Mr. 

Stokes,  Mr.  OwE^fs.  Mr.  Riec^e,  and 

Mr.  ROE) : 

H.R.  13478.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  I  temal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate.  In  the 
case  of  any  oil  or  gas  well  located  outE  de  the 
United  States,  the  percentage  deplet  3n  al- 
lowance and  the  option  to  deduct  int  ngible 
drilling  and  development  cost,  and  1  i  deny 


s 


Tlie  Senat4  met  at  10  a.m.  ai^  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of] West 
Virginia. 


PRAYER 

Brig.  James  Osborne,  divisional 
niander,  the  National  Capital  an 
ginias  Division,  the  Salvation 
offered  the  following  prayer: 


an 


Almighty  God,  Father  of  all 
nerstone  of  this  great  Nation,  tou#i 
teach  us  today.  Mark  us  for 
service  for  this  exciting  and  esficting 
moment. 

We  particularly  pray  for  these 
and  elected  servants,   standing 
midst  of  great  turmoil,  encircled 
forces  of  good  and  evil,  yet  enriche  i 
equipped  by  Thy  presence  and 

Grant  them  strength  to  >tand 


po 


a  foreign  tax  credit  with  respect  to  the  In- 
come derived  from  any  such  well;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and"  Means. 
By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H.R.  13479.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  and 
full-time  employment  to  persons  who  are 
unemployed  or  imderemployed  as  a  result  of 
the  energy  crisis;  to  the  Committee  ou  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DANIELSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 

CoRMAN,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mrs.  Orasso. 

Mr.    Johnson    of    California,    Mr. 

Leccett,  Mr.  McFall,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 

SisK,    Mr.    Van    Deerlin,    and    Mr. 

Walme  ) : 
H.R.  13480.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  veterans  and  other 
elegible  persons  a  10-year  delimiting  period 
for  completing  educational  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  Hebert   (for  himself,  and  Mr 

Brat)  (by  request)  : 
H.R  l.'i481.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  repeal  sections  which  impose 
certain  restrictions  on  enlisted  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  on  members  of  mili- 
tary bands;  to  tlie  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  13482.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
92-477,  authorizing  at  Government  expense 
the  transportation  of  house  trailers  or  mo- 
bile dwellings,  in  place  of  household  and 
personal  effects,  of  membei-s  in  a  missing 
status,  and  the  additional  movements  of  de- 
pendents and  effects,  or  trailers,  of  those 
members  In  such  a  status  for  more  than  1 
year,  to  make  It  retroactive  to  February  28, 
1961;  to  the  Committ«e  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  LITTON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ba- 

DiLLo,    Mr.    Bingham,    Mr.    Breaux. 

Ms.  BtTRKE  of  California,  Mr.  Chap- 
pell,    Mr.    Dent,    Mr.    Eilberg,    Mr. 

Flood,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr. 

Hawkins,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Ketchum, 

Mr.   Mann,   Mr.   Obey,   Mr.   Owens. 

Mr,  Powell  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Robinson 

of    Virginia,    Mr.    Robison    of    New 

York,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Ruppe,  Mr. 

Stephen.s.    Mr.    Yatron,    and    Mr 

YocNG  of  Illinois) : 
H.R.  13483.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorgamzatiou  Act  of  1970  to  provide  semi- 
nars to  freshmen  Members  of  the  Congress, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  tlie  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  (for  himself, 

Mr.    HoLn-iELo.    Mr.    Hosmer,    Mr. 

Anderson  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Mc- 

Cormack)    (by  request) : 
H.R.   13484.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1964.  as  amended  to  provide 
for  approval  of  sites  for  production  aud  utl- 
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lization  facilities,  and  for  other  ptirposes-  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Enerev 
By  Mr.  TEAOUE: 

H.R.  13485.  A  bill  to  provide  that  veterans' 
compensation  shall  not  be  considered  a5. 
income  in  determining  the  financial  eligibi- 
lity of  hidividuals  for  Federal  benefits-  to 
the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 

H.R.  13486.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Mojave-Sonora  Desert  Na- 
tional Conservation  Area;  to  the  Committee 
on  Iti'rerior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    HOWARD    (for   himself,   Ms 
Abzitc.   Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr 
Carter.  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  du  Pom- 
Mr.  Oilman,  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon 
Mr.   Henderson,  Mr.  Hunoate,  Mr 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Mc- 
Daoe.   Mr.   Melcher.   Mr.   Moaklev 
Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Podell. 
Mr.  Rancel.  Mr.  Steele,  Mr.  Thone 
Mr.  Treen.  Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Wolff 
and  Mr.  Zwacb)  : 
H.J.  Res.  938.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating the  month  of  Mav  1974,  as  'National 
Arthritis  Month  ";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jucltciary. 

By    Mr.    HUBER     (for    himself,    Mr. 
BLACKBtTRN.    Mr.    Harrington,    Mr 
Hechler    of    West    Vh-ginla,    Mrs. 
Heckler      of      Massachusette,      Mr 
Kemp,   Mr.   Long   of   Maryland,   Mi 
Mitchell   of   Maryland,   Mr.   Quie. 
Mr.  Whitehurst,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.   446.   Concurrent  resolution 
offering  honorarj'  citizenship  of  the  United 
States  to  Alexander  Solzhenltsj-n  and  Andrey 
Sakharov;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
H.  Res.  981.  Resolution  to  create  a  Select 
Committee  on  the  Right  of  Privacy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  OWENS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Hechler 
of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr 
Legcett,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland. 
Ms.  Mink,  Mr.  St.ark,  Mr.  Stitdds. 
Mr.  Van  Deexlin,  Mr.  Waloie,  Mr. 
Charles   H.   Wilson   of   California, 
Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  and  Mr. 
MooRHEAO  of  Pennsylvai.ia) : 
H.    Res.    982.    Resolution    to    amend   the 
Rules   of    the   House  of   Representatives  to 
provide  for  the  broadcasting  of  meetings.  In 
addition  to  hearhigs,  of  House  committees 
which  aie  open  to  the  public;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 
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all  that  is  low  and  profane  accompanied 
by  wisdom  to  know  and  courage  to  choose 
high  ideals  and  righteous  causes. 

Endow  them  with  ability  to  see  prob- 
lems of  this  day  and  beyond  them  to  last- 
ing pos.sibilities  and  eternal  verities. 

Guide  our  people  to  lives  of  love,  fer- 
vent devotion,  and  spiritual  efficiency. 

Send  us  a  sensitivity  to  those  sufFering 
and  in  need  then  direct  us  to  appropriate 
action  as  the  demonstration  that  right- 
eousness exalts  a  nation. 

Bestow  on  us  new  vision  and  verve 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


a  a 


APPOINTMENT  OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  'Mr.  Eastlano*. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President<%pro  tempore, 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  13.  1974 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Robert  O. 
Btbd,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  thereupon 
took  the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro 
tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Ml-.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
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Tuesday,  March  12.  1974,  be  dispensed 

with.        

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  commit- 
tees may  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
]H)i'e.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  desire  to  have  any  time  under  the 
standing  order? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
jield  back  my  time  and  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.      

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  wish  the  time  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  first  order  for  recognition  of  Sena- 
tors, which  would  be  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harrt  P. 
BntD,  Jr.)? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  quorum  call  be  taken  out  of  the  first 
order.      

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  yield  the  15  minutes  al- 
lotted to  me  under  the  order  entered 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  P.  B-yfd,  Jr.). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  yield  me 
30  seconds? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  yield. 


RICE  ALLOTMENT  TRANSFERS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  705,  8.  3075 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
vcUl  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (8.  8075)  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (S. 
3075)  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
thh-d  time,  and  passed,  as  follo-ws: 

Be  it  enacted  X>y  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TUtit  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (g)  of  section  353  of 
the  AgricultUTiU  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  be 
amended  by  striking  "for  1973"  and  Inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  "for  any  year"  and  by  striking 
"an  adjoining"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"a  near". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  appro- 
priate extracts  from  the  committee  re- 
port (No.  93-729),  in  explanation  of  the 
bill,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   OF    THE   BOX 

This  bill  would  permit  rice  growers  who  are 
unable  to  plant  part  or  all  of  their  farm 
acreage  allotments  because  of  floods  or  other 
natural  disasters  to  transfer  their  allotments 
to  other  farms  In  the  same  or  a  near  county 
on  which  they  will  have  an  Interest  In  the 
particular  commodity.  Any  allotment  trans- 
ferred will  be  considered  to  have  been  grown 
on  the  farm  from  which  transferred  for  the 
purposes  of  acreage  history  credits  and  eli- 
elbillty  for  future  allotments  as  an  old  farm. 
need  for  the  legislation 

Flood  conditions  this  year  In  some  paits 
of  the  country  again  threaten  to  make  It  Im- 
possible for  farmers  to  grow  rice  on  their 
farm  acreage  allotments.  This  bill  would  pro- 
vide permanent  authority  for  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  permit  the  transfer  of  rice 
allotments  from  farms  where  because  of  a 
natural  disaster  the  crop  cannot  be  planted 
or  replanted,  to  another  farm  In  which  the 
grower  has  an  Interest  In  the  same  or  a  near 
county. 

Authority  to  permit,  for  1973  only,  the 
emergency  transfer  of  rice  allotments  to  an- 
other farm  In  the  same  or  an  adjoining 
county  was  provided  by  Public  Law  93-27, 
approved  April  27, 1973. 

The  production  of  rice  from  acreages  af- 
fected by  floods  or  other  natural  disasters  is 
needed  to  meet  the  demand  for  rice,  which  Is 
in  short  supply.  An  Increase  of  27  percent  In 
the  national  acreage  allotment  for  1974  was 
announced  by  the  Department  on  January  24, 
1974,  to  provide  a  crop  adequate  for  an  In- 
crease In  export  demand  and  to  allow  for  a 
desirable  year-ending  stock.  WhUe  marketing 
quotas  are  not  In  effect  with  respect  to  the 
1974  crop,  producers  must  plant  within  their 
established  allotments  to  be  eligible  for  price 
support  loans. 

Thus,  the  provisions  of  this  bill  would  as- 
sure a  more  adequate  supply  of  rice  as  well 
as  provide  relief  for  farmers  adversely  af- 
fected by  natural  disasters. 

The  bill  potentially  affects  approximately 
660,000  acres  of  rice  land  in  Mississippi,  Ar- 
kansas, and  Louisiana.  Mississippi  rice  pro- 
ducers, currently  the  hardest  hit  by  recent 
floods,  have  to  make  planting  decisions  by 
April  25. 


DEFENSE  AND  DETENTE: 
ANALYSIS 
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Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  the  free  world  Is  beset  by 
troubles,  with  weakness  and  disorder  ap- 
parent both  between  nations  and  within 
nations. 

Inflation  Is  widespread  and  Increasing, 
with  no  end  in  sight. 

Militant  forces  within  nations  demand 
and  get  prerogatives  at  the  expense  of 
the  nation  and  other  groups  within  the 
nation. 


By  contrast,  in  the  Soviet  Union  there 
are  no  powerful  militant  organizations; 
there  is  little  inflation,  although  pro- 
ductivity Is  low;  there  are  no  strikes  or 
work  stoppages,  only  inefBcicncies;  their 
shortages  are  not  severe  and  a  possible 
food  shortage  was  averted,  thanks  to  the 
willing  cooperation  of  the  United  States. 

Russia,  as  I  see  it,  is  playing  a  shrewd 
game. 

The  Soviets  have  come  to  realize  that 
in  order  to  reach  their  goals  they  must 
utilize  all  the  fimdamental  elements  of 
national  power:  poUtical  power,  eco- 
nomic power,  and  military  power. 

Over  the  years,  they  have  cautiously 
but  continuously  expanded  their  control 
and  influence  over  more  of  the  world.  In 
the  process  they  have  not  only  increased 
theii-  elements  of  national  power,  but 
have  become  more  skillful  in  using  them. 

Their  scientific  achievements  have 
been  great.  They  lack  capital  and  man- 
agement and  technological  skills,  but 
they  recognize  these  deficiencies  and  are 
taking  steps  to  rectify  them.  They  hold 
out  the  hope  of  detente  as  a  means  of  ob- 
taining assistance  In  their  technological 
difficulties  and  their  need  for  low  in- 
terest rates  and  long-term  credits. 

While  they  are  in  the  process  of  build- 
ing a  more  solid  economic  base,  the  So- 
'vlets  are  not  averse  to  exacerbating  eco- 
nomic troubles  for  the  West. 

Oil  is  the  first  economic  weapon  to  be 
used  against  us.  There  seems  little  doubt 
that  the  Soviets  influenced  recent  Arab 
action  in  establishing  oil  embargos  and 
drastically  and  repeatedly  raising  the 
price  of  oil. 

This  has  resulted  in  hurting  the  econ- 
omy of  Western  nations  and  aggravating 
the  relationships  among  these  nations 
dependent  on  Middle  East  oil.  The 
Soviets  are  adept  at  using  third  powers 
to  further  their  alms. 

The  Soviets  will  avoid  any  action.  I 
feel,  that  might  lead  to  general  nuclear 
war ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  will  con- 
tinue to  maintain  and  improve  nuclear 
capabiUty  and  try  to  achieve  nuclear 
superiority. 

Current  situations  in  the  Middle  East 
and  the  Mediterranean  aid  In  causing 
disruption  In  the  economy  of  many  free 
world  nations,  and  present  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Soviets  to  increase  their 
Influence  on  Persian  Gulf  and  Indian 
Ocean  countries. 

Iraq  and  India  are  moving  closer  to 
Moscow.  If  the  Soviets  can  obtain  es- 
sential control  over  the  Indian  Ocean 
area,  and  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  they 
will  have  come  a  long  way  to  countering 
Red  China  £is  well  as  having  a  powerful 
economic  lever  on  all  of  the  West. 

The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  will 
be  of  substantial  benefit  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  detrimental  mlUtarily  to  the 
United  States. 

Summarizing,  Soviet  political  power  Is 
tremendous:  only  the  United  States  is 
comparable.  The  Russian  leaders  are 
skilled  in  causing  other  nations  to  do 
those  things  which  help  them  and  injure 
those  who  may  oppose  them. 

The  significance  to  the  United  States 
Is  this:  Russia  is  the  only  present  poten- 
tial threat — China's  threat  Is  a  decade  or 
two  away — to  the  free  world  and  It  is  pri- 
marily because  of  Russia  that  the  United 
States  is  spending  approximately  $80  bil- 
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lion  a  year  for  military  pui'pos|s — the 
new  budget  exceeds  that  figure. 

I  believe  that  in  1974  \re  must  cAefully 
evaluate  the  entire  defense  policvfof  the 
United  States. 

This  appraisal  should  be  cotftucted 
on  the  basis  of  a  realistic  underst  inding 
of  the  relationship  between  the  Jnited 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  world. :  i  par 
ticular,  we  must  look  carefully  it  the 
situation  which  exists  betwee  t  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Unl<  n 

Because   of   recent   agreement     with 
Russia,    there    is    optimism    ove)     *'de 
tente" — a  French  word  meaning  a  re- 
laxing of  tensions  between  natioi  >.  But 
before  we  relax  to  the  point  of  C(  mpla 
cency,  a  note  of  caution  may  be  In  order. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  that  I  f  vored 
President  Nixon's  visits  to  Peklr  i  and 
Moscow.  Let  the  leaders  of  the  grea  pow- 
ers continue  to  meet,  continue  to  c  scuss, 
continue  to  seek  solutions.  This  |s  im- 
portant and  desirable. 

But  let  us  not  deceive  ourselv^.  Let 
us  not  suppose  that  all  has  become  weet' 
ness  and  light  between  the  Comfiunist 
powers  and  the  United  States. 

As  to  the  Soviet  Union — while  tl^  Rus- 
sian leaders  have  signed  agreement  i  with 
the  United  States,  we  must  rem  imber 
that  they  have  received  far  mon  than 
they  have  given.  This  is  true  bfth  in 
trade  and  in  arms. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  each  91  the 
tliree  agreements  between  the  1  nited 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  durini  1972, 
the  United  States  came  out  secom   best. 

The  most  dramatic  is  the  graii  deal, 
Not  only  did  we  let  our  products  o  too 
cheaply,  but  also  the  U.S.  Goven  ment 
provided  what  was  in  efTect  a  $30<  mil- 
lion subsidy.  And,  on  top  of  that.  I  ussia 
borrowed  the  money  from  the  U.S.  Oov- 
emment  to  pay  for  the  wheat.  In  )ther 
words,  Russia  bought  our  wheat  wi{i  our 
money. 

Melvin  Laird,  former  counselfr  to 
President  Nixon,  stated  flatly — 

The  wheat  deal  was  forged  to  sa^  the 
Soviets  from  the  results  of  a  disastrou|agri- 
cultural  program. 
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The  fact  Is  that  we  made  it 
them  to  spend  for  defense  when  wi 
sidized  their  domestic  economy  wltt 
gain  basement  prices  on  wheat. 

Another  agreement  with  Russia  ii 
was  the  settlement  of  its  debt 
United  States. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n,  the 
value  of  lend-lease  equipment  sent 
the  United  States  to  Russia  durin 
conflict  was  estimated  at  about  $1 
lion.  All  but  $2.6  billion  of  this  anlount 
was  written  off  in  1946,  since  It  con4sted 
mostly  of  military  equipment  used 
war. 

In  1972  the  United  States 
settlement  of  the  remaining  $2.6  billon 
debt  for  $722  million — or  about  28 
on  the  dollar. 

But  there  is  no  assurance  that 
million  will  be  paid.  Of  that  total, 
milUon  is  contingent  upon  grantii  j 
the    Russians    of    most-favored-n 
status  in  tariffs,  a  concession 
us  in  Congress  strongly  opi>06e 

That  leaves  only  $48  million  in  asiu-ed 
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repa>-ment — which  is  less  than  2  percent 
of  the  $2.6  billion  debt. 

Russia  said,  in  effect,  we  wlU  pay  the 
United  States  a  smaU  part  of  what  we 
owe  you — provided  you  give  us  special 
trade  concessions,  including  long-term 
credits  and  subsidized  interest  rates  pro- 
vided by  the  American  taxpayers. 
Yes,  detente  is  fine — for  Russia. 
Tlie  third  United  States-Russian 
agreement  of  1972  was  the  SALT  ac- 
cords. In  the  agreement  on  offensive 
ballistic  missiles,  the  Russians  were  per- 
mitted to  have  numerical  superiority. 

The  United  States  may  have  1,054 
land-based  intercontinental  ballistic 
mi.sslles  while  Russia  is  permitted  1,618. 
We  also  gave  the  Russians  a  numeri- 
cal advantage  In  submarine-Iaimched 
ballistic  missiles  and  in  the  number  of 
missile-carrying  submarines.  They  are 
building  and  modernizing  62  strategic- 
missile  submarines  as  allowed  under  the 
SALT  Treaty,  while  the  United  States 
is  limited  to  44. 

The  United  States  held  a  lead  in  sub- 
marine missiles  during  the  negotiations 
but  conceded  to  the  Soviets  a  sizable 
advantage  in  the  treaty  agreement.  950 
to  our  710. 

And  the  Soviets  are  not  standing  still. 
They  already  have  passed  the  United 
States  in  total  missiles  and  are  speed- 
ing production  to  reach  the  limits  al- 
lowed under  SALT-I. 

In  addition,  the  Soviets  are  acceler- 
ating development  of  four  new  types  of 
long-range  missiles,  all  capable  of  carry- 
ing large  numbers  of  multiple  inde- 
pendently targeted  warheads.  They  also 
are  developing  a  fast  new  manned  bom- 
ber, the  "Backfire." 

In  addition,  they  have  great  num- 
bers of  very  fast  attack  submarines  to 
be  used  against  our  Polaris-Poseidon 
submarine  fleet. 

SALT-I  was  a  temporary  agreement, 
yet  I  was  uneasy  about  this  agreement 
when  It  was  submitted  to  the  Senate.  I 
joined  with  Senator  Jackson  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  Senators  in  sponsoring  an 
amendment  calling  on  U.S.  negotlatora 
to  Insist  on  equality  with  Russia  in  fu- 
ture agreements. 

Without  that  provision,  I  could  not 
have  supported  the  strategic  arms  limi- 
tation agreement. 

The  point  to  be  made  by  this  review  of 
the  1972  agreements  is  this:  our  repre- 
sentatives are  so  anxious  to  get  agree- 
ments that  they  are  too  willing  to  make 
unmatched  concessions. 

It  is  essential  that  the  United  States 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  while 
moods  and  methods,  words  and  gestiu'es 
may  change  in  Moscow,  the  miderlying 
goal  of  the  Communist  dictatorship  re- 
mains constant.  That  goal  is  the  world- 
wide domination  of  the  Communist  sys- 
tem. It  is  a  fixed  star  in  the  Soviet  Arma- 
ment. 

If  we  forget  this  central  fact,  we  im- 
peril ourselves.  Soviet  theorists  con- 
stantly reiterate  that  no  matter  what 
course  may  be  dictated  by  the  opportu- 
nities of  the  moment — and  Moscow  has 
changed  course  often — the  ultimate  goal 
remains  the  same. 

Chairman  Brezhnev  made  this  clear 
in  June  1972,  when  he  said : 
Detente  In  no  way  Implies  the  possibility 


of  relaxuig  the  ideological  struggle.  On  the 
contrary,  we  must  be  prepared  for  this 
struggle  to  be  Intensified  and  become  an  ever 
sharper  form  of  the  confroutatioit  lietweeu 
the  two  systems. 

The  United  States  camiot  afford  to 
accept  a  "detente"  which  leaves  open  the 
way  for  global  domination  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  danger  of  "detente"  is  that  it  tends 
to  lull  the  United  States  into  a  false  sense 
of  security. 

From  within  Russia,  dissident  voices 
like  those  of  now-exiled  novelist  Alexan- 
der Solzhenitsyn  and  physicist  Alexei 
Sakharov  have  warned  against  conces- 
sions by  the  West  unmatched  by  conces- 
sions on  the  part  of  the  Soviets. 

Sakharov,  father  of  the  Russian 
hydrogen  bomb,  stated: 

Detente  without  democratization,  a  detente 
when  the  West  In  fact  accepts  Russia's  rule 
of  the  game  In  the  process,  such  a  detente 
would  be  dangerous. 

All  the  world,  of  com-se.  yearns  for 
peace.  Most  of  us  would  prefer  a  world 
order  based  on  Justice  raclier  than  on 
might.  But  such  an  order,  mifortunately, 
has  not  yet  come. 

Indeed,  the  only  way  we  have  to  build 
a  peace  that  is  effective  and  lasting  is  to 
maintain  a  strong  defense  and  to  bargain 
realistically. 

The  implications  of  these  facts  for  the 
current  SALT  negotiations  are  important 
to  note. 

If  we  are  to  attain  nuclear  stability, 
then  we  must  attain  strategic  equality. 

Clearly,  we  have  to  maintain  adequate 
strategic  defense,  as  a  vital  element  of 
our  own  national  security  and  for  the 
security  of  the  free  world. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  there  has  been 
a  shift  in  the  strategic  balance  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  fact,  strategic  Inequality  in  favor  of 
the  Soviets  was  built  into  the  SALT-I 
agreement. 

How  do  we  measure  strategic  balance? 

We  look  at  the  niunbers  of  strategic 
launchers,  their  throw  weight,  abihty  to 
deliver  multiple  warheads,  and  tech- 
nology. 

We  were  led  to  believe,  in  the  debate 
on  SALT-I,  that  the  numerical  superior- 
ity afforded  the  Soviets  in  numbers  of 
launchers  was  balanced  by  oiu-  superior 
technology,  especially  MIRV  capability. 

But  now  the  Soviets  have  improved 
their  technology.  They  are  developing  a 
MIRV'ing  capability,  which  coupled  with 
their  built-in  advantage  in  the  number 
of  missiles,  could  lead  to  a  Russian  ad- 
vantage in  the  niunber  of  warheads. 

In  fact,  the  Soviets  are  building  up  to 
every  level  allowed  under  SALT-I— and 
how  could  anyone  expect  otherwise? 

If  our  SALT-II  negotiators  do  not  in- 
sist on  equality,  then  they  are  opening 
the  doer  to  further  Soviet  advantages  at 
our  peril. 

The  Soviets  will  use  every  agreement 
to  their  advantage.  They  gave  up  nothing 
at  SALT-I  and  retained  the  right  to  in- 
crease the  ultimate  payload  of  their  mis- 
siles. Since  then  they  have  greatly  in- 
creased their  nuclear  capability. 

Having  gamed  the  upper  hand  from 
the  interim  agreement,  they  will  be  even 
harder  to  deal  with  in  subsequent  nego- 
tiations. 
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I  agree  with  my  colleague.  Senator 
Jackson,  that  it  is  time  to  put  the  Soviets 
to  the  test. 

If  they  do  not  want  to  bargain  realis- 
lically  and  accept  a  position  of  nuclear 
equality,  then  we  should  revise  oiur  view 
of  detente  and  increase  om*  vigilance. 

Yet  while  we  must  maintain  a  strong 
ilefense  to  protect  our  vital  interest,  oure 
cannot  be  a  lone  vigil. 

Secretaiy  of  Defeiise  Schlesinger  said 
ikt  a  recent  hearing  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services : 

The  United  States,  as  opposed  to  the  period 
before  1939,  or  even  before  1945,  bears  the 
principal  burden  of  maintaining  the  world- 
wide military  eq\iiUbrluin  that  underscores 
the  survival  and  security  of  the  Free  World. 

The  Secretary  went  on  to  say : 
There  Is  nobody  else  to  pick  up  the  torch 
U  the  United  States  falls  to  carry  it. 

We  have  been  carrying  the  torch  since 
World  War  n.  We  carried  the  torch  and 
at  the  same  time  carried  on  a  long, 
costly  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia.  We 
have  carried  the  torch  of  free  world  de- 
fease for  a  long  time  and  at  gi'eat  ex- 
pense to  om-selves. 

It  would  be  a  grave  eiTor  in  judgment 
to  assume  that  we  can  carry  the  torch 
alone,  or  that  the  torch  gets  lighter  be- 
cause there  Is  talk  of  detente. 

Our  free  world  allies  must  share  more 
fully  in  the  biu-den  which  the  United 
States  has  assiuned.  We  must  get  that 
point  across  to  our  friends. 

We  must  look  closely  at  all  oiu'  com- 
mitments. 

We  shotild  carefully  analyze  our  com- 
mitments to  NATO  in  particular,  \kith 
an  eye  for  a  more  equitable  sharing  of 
the  costs. 

NATO  Is  clearly  one  of  om*  most  Im- 
portant alliances.  In  the  past  few  years, 
however,  its  strength  has  deteriorated. 
Since  the  energy  crisis,  the  weaknesses 
have  increased. 

There  are  several  questions  on  the 
NATO  alliance  that  should  be  raised : 

Are  our  NATO  allies  bearing  their  Just 
share  of  its  burden? 

Can  we  continue  to  maintain  4V^  di- 
visions of  groimd  troops  in  Elurope? 
Should  we,  even  If  we  could? 

Can  Spain  make  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  defense  of  Europe  and 
should  we  pursue  the  possibility  of  her 
admission  to  NATO? 

Can  the  United  States  continue  to 
carry  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
NATO  burden? 

A  free  and  peaceful  Europe  is  vittil  to 
the  United  States.  The  6th  Fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean  Is  of  substantial  Impor- 
tance, as  are  the  six  Royal  Air  Foree  bases 
we  occupy  in  England;  our  naval  and 
air  bases  in  Spain  and  Greece;  and  our 
air  bases  in  Turkey  and  Gennany.  All 
are  of  tremendous  importance. 

But  29  years  after  World  War  H, 
should  the  United  States  maintain  200,- 
000  giound  troops  in  Europe?  I  think  that 
is  difficult  to  Justify. 

I  urge  the  President  and  the  Secretai-y 
nf  Defen.se  to  begin  talks  now  with  our 
NATO  allies  looking  toward  phasing  out 
100,000  U.S.  ground  tro(9s  in  Europe 
ever  a  3-year  period. 

This  should  result  in  a  reduction  of  the 
total  United  States  defense  force.  Such  a 


reduction  should  be  focu.sed  In  the  sup- 
port elements,  without  reducing  the  com- 
bat capability  of  oiu:  conventional  forces. 

While  I  believe  that  we  must  be  cau- 
tious about  the  commitments  which  we 
undertake,  and  those  which  we  maintain, 
I  do  not  favor  isolation. 

The  United  States,  as  a  great  power, 
has  a  major  role  to  play  in  the  world. 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East  are  of 
especial  importance  to  the  United  States. 

Because  of  this — and  because  the  flow 
of  commerce  and  suppUes  in  any  emer- 
gency depends  upon  freedom  of  the 
.seas — the  United  States  must  maintain 
its  naval  power. 

Indeed,  I  feel  Secretary  of  Defense 
Schlesinger  was  accurate  when  he  told 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
last  mon  til  that  the  free  world  today  "is 
an  ocean  world." 

During  the  last  10  years,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  engaged  in  a  massive 
maritime  building  progi-am,  paralleled 
only  once  in  all  history — the  great  ex- 
pansion of  the  American  fleet  dm-ing 
World  War  n. 

Since  1964.  the  Russians  have  com- 
missioned almost  double  the  number  of 
submarines  put  into  service  by  the 
United  States — 140  against  75 — and 
have  more  than  kept  pace  with  the 
United  States  in  sm-face  warships. 

Moreover,  because  of  obsolescence  in 
the  U.S.  Fleet  and  because  of  retirements 
for  economy  reasons,  the  Russians  this 
year  for  the  first  time  have  a  surface 
combatant  fleet  larger  than  that  of  the 
United  States. 

The  quality,  as  well  as  the  quantity 
of  the  Soviet  buildup  should  be  noted. 
Historically,  Russia  built  ships  for  de- 
fense of  the  home  waters;  today,  the  em- 
phasis in  the  Russian  program  Is  upon 
attack  vessels  designed  to  project  power 
to  distant  shores. 

The  Soviet  fleet  definitely  has  taken 
on  great  offensive  capability. 

I  believe  that  the  Russian  naval  forces 
are  part  of  a  major  effort  to  use  the  sea 
for  economic,  poUtical,  and  military  pur- 
poses. 

But  all  this  is  not  to  say  that  we  are 
overpowered  at  sea  or  that  we  would  be 
defeated  at  sea  in  a  struggle  against  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Actually,  we  are  ahead  of  the  Soviets 
In  aircraft  carriers,  amphibious  forces, 
submarine  detection,  and  many  other  im- 
portant aspects  of  naval  power. 

But  there  Is  a  very  deflnlte  trend — 
the  Soviets  are  rapidly  reducing  our  lead 
in  same  of  these  areas. 

Not  only  has  the  Russian  bear  learned 
to  swim,  but  he  is  making  a  big  splash — 
in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  increasingly  all  around  the 
globe.  And  he  wants  his  paws  planted  on 
the  reopened  Suez  Canal,  another  ad- 
vantage— at  OIU"  expense — to  his  sea- 
power. 

The  Soviets  have  learned  the  real  im- 
portance of  seapower — ^power  to  assure 
the  movement  of  vital  goods,  power  to 
protect  a  nation's  vital  interests. 

The  sea  offers  concealment  for  under- 
sea warships  that  have  made  the  mis- 
sile-can-ying  submarine  a  comparatively 
invulnerable  deterrent  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  nuclear  war. 


So,  for  economic,  poUtlcal  and  mili- 
tary reasoiLs,  the  world's  oceans  ai-e 
vital. 

What  does  that  mean  in  terms  of  na- 
tional policy?  To  me,  it  means  that  the 
United  States  must  have  a  Navy  second 
to  none. 

It  also  moans  that  we  need  a  stroni? 
merchant  mari.ne.  For  several  years 
after  World  War  n,  the  United  State.s 
was  the  unquestioned  leader  among  the 
world's  maritime  powers. 

However,  our  merchant  marine  de- 
clined for  many  years  and  we  have  paid 
a  heavy  price  for  that  neglect. 

Not  only  has  the  United  States  lost  its 
merchant  fleet  supremacy,  but  it  ha.s 
been  forced  to  pay  large  sums  to  other 
countries  to  haul  goods  to  and  from  oui' 
own  shores.  And  this  at  the  expense  of 
om'  balance  of  payments  with  other  na- 
tions. Obviously,  the  amounts  we  paid 
for  OIU-  commerce  on  ships  of  other  coun- 
tries made  the  balance-of -payments  sit- 
uation worse. 

Today,  aiter  many  years  of  drifting, 
OIU-  Government  policy  toward  the  UJ5. 
merchant  marine  is  back  on  course.  Con- 
gress has  enacted  a  program  with  the 
siDeciflc  goal  of  revitalizing  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  fleet. 

It  is  important  that  we  continue  the 
effort  to  provide  the  United  States  with 
a  strong  merchant  mai-ine.  A  fleet  of 
modern  merchant  vessels  is  the  proper 
companion  to  a  strong  Navy  and  in  thlt 
era  the  United  States  must  have  both. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  our  sea- 
)>ower  which  needs  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration—namely, the  security  of  vi 
tal  links  such  as  the  Panama  Canal. 

In  my  opinion,  the  United  States  can  • 
not  afford  to  yield  its  sovereignty  over 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

I  take  strong  exception  to  the  state- 
ment signed  last  month  in  Panama  by 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger.  Secretaiy 
Kissinger  committed  the  United  States 
to  prompt  completion  of  negotiations 
leading  to  the  transfer  of  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  from  the  United 
States  to  Panama. 

Neither  the  Pi-esident  nor  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  the  right  under  om- 
Constitution  to  commit  the  United  States 
to  a  new  treaty  eliminating  U.8.  sov- 
ereignty in  the  Canal  Zone. 

That  sovereignty  was  acquired  by 
treaty  70  years  ago  and  it  can  be  abro- 
gated and  a  new  treaty  ratified  only  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

President  Jolinson  tried  to  bargain 
away  U.S.  sovereignty  in  1967.  and  I 
helped  lead  the  fight  in  the  Senate  hi 
opposition.  Pi'esident  Johnson,  facing  de- 
feat on  this  issue,  decided  not  to  press  it. 

I  shall  make  every  effort  in  the  Senate 
to  defeat  Secretary  Kissinger's  "commit- 
ment" to  give  away  the  United  States 
interest  in  the  Panama  CanaL 

I  am  willing  to  support  reasonable 
changes  in  the  present  treaty  with  Pan- 
ama but  so  far  as  my  vote  is  concerned, 
our  sovei*eignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  Is 
not  negotiable. 

Tiuniing  back  to  the  global  scene,  I 
have  said  tliat  the  United  States  must 
bargain  more  firmly  with  the  Commu- 
nist powers,  particularly  Russia;  that  we 
must    insist   on    equality    in   strat^c 
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forces;  that  we  must  reexamine  the 
etructare  of  our  worldwide  allj  inces: 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  police  the  rarld: 
and  that  seapower  is  a  vital  eleo^t  to 
national  security 

Nor  can  one  minimize  tlie  Impcfrtaace 
of  ail-power  to  national  security,  ii  umed 
bombers   are   an   essential   elem^t   of 
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the    triad    cmcept — namely. 
ICBM's,  and  SLBM's. 

The  role  that  we  a^ume  amofg 
nations  of  the  world  determines  t 
of  our  defense  bud^t. 
Let  us  now  proceed  to  this  budget 
In  considering  the  pi-oposals  f  r  na 
tiocal  defense  expenditures,  let  u 
in  mind  that  the  debate  we  will  o  aduct 
here  in  the  United  States  will  h^re  no 
parallel  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  leaders  In  Moscow  are  not  shbject 
to  the  kinds  of  constrahits  whit^ 
present  In  a  democi-acy. 

I  feel  that  the  Russian  people  a^  just 
as  peace  loving  as  the  pec^le 
United  States.  But  the  Russian 
hare  no  way  to  present  their  vie 
cause  the  Soviet  Union  Is  a  rigl( 
tatorship.  A  small  group  makes  U  e  de- 
cisions, and  opposition  is  not  tcde  ated. 

Fortunately,  such  is  not  the  c4se 
our  Nation. 

At  the  outset  of  the  debate  on  tde  de- 
fense budget,  let  us  keep  in  mine 
defense  costs  are  not  the  reason  f  r  the 
enormous  expansion  of  the  F  deral 
budget  which  has  taken  place  in  |ecent 
years. 

On  the  contrary,  defense  outlasra 
1968  through  the  current  year  hav« 
relatively  stable  at  $78  to  $80  b  lllon 
while  nondefense  outlays  have  ^o-ed 
from  $98  to  $194  billion. 

For  the  coming  fiscal  year,  the 
dent  has  proposed  an  Increase  in  defense 
spending  to  $86  billion  or  about  1   per- 
cent, 

My  attitude  toward  that  propc  >al  Is 
this:  there  can  be  no  reductions  rhlch 
would  Impair  national  security  but 
wasteful  or  imnecessary  spending  must 
be  eliminated. 

To  put  it  another  way — we  mu:  t  cut 
the  fat,  but  we  dare  not  cut  the  m  iscle. 
In  more  concrete  terms,  this  i  teans 
that  we  must  have  a  strategic  foro  suf- 
ficient to  deter  nuclear  war  and  a  con- 
ventional force  adequate  to  disco  irage 
expansionism  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
munist powers. 

We  need  both— nuclear  and  co  iven- 
tlonal — because  without  the  latter  \  fu- 
ture President  will  lack  a  conven  lonal 
option  to  a  nuclear  response.  We  must 
have  an  alternative  to  nuclear  war 

In  my  judgment,  there  can  be  no  com- 
promise with  these  objectives. 

Within  these  guidelines,  howeve  ■,  we 
must  look  carefully  at  each  proposj  1  for 
spending. 

For  example,  nearly  two-thlrc  j  of 
every  defense  dollar  today  goes  for  per- 
sonnel or  personn^-related  costs.  '  hese 
costs  have  escalated  dramatically  as  a 
result  of  the  Imiriementatlon  of  thi  all- 
v(rfunteer  Armed  Forces  concept.  T  iday, 
the  average  cost  of  maintaining  one  man 
ill  uniform  Is  $12,500  per  year. 

Prom  the  beginning  I  have  quest  aned 
the  wisdom  of  an  all- volunteer  fo;  ce.  I 
see  nothing  wrong  with  what  now  «  sems 
L«>  be  thought  of  as  an  old-fash  wied 


Ideal — namely,  broad  citizen  participa- 
tion in  the  defense  oi  the  Nation  as  op- 
posed to  an  all-prof essional  force. 

I  think  we  must  take  a  hard  look  at 
the  way  this  all-volunteer  system  is 
working. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  past  pay  Increases 
for  the  military.  All  of  our  Armed  Forces 
personnel  should  be  approimately  paid. 
well  housed,  and  well  fed. 

However,  as  we  pay  more  for  personnel 
the  quality  should  increase.  Yet  the  ex- 
perience to  date  with  the  all-volimteer 
force  has  been  just  the  opposite. 

In  1964,  a  pre-Vletnam  low  dmf t  year, 
67  percent  of  those  in  the  Army  had  high 
school  diplomas.  But  in  December  1973, 
only  41  percent  of  new  recruits  had  com- 
pleted high  school.  To  date  in  fiscal  year 
1974,  the  overall  high  school  graduate 
figure  is  54  percent.  "^ 

There  is  a  similar  pattern  in  regard  to 
recruits  when  measured  as  to  mental 
abiUty. 

So  far  in  fiscal  year  1974, 19  percent  of 
Army  recruits  have  been  "category  IV." 
These  are  persons  of  lower  than  average 
inteUigence,  who  are  difficult  to  train 
and  have  more  than  normal  problems 
adjusting  to  mihtary  life. 

In  regard  to  racial  composition,  blacks 
represent  about  12  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation in  the  country  and  yet  thus  far 
in  fiscal  year  1974,  27  percent  of  Army 
recruits  liave  been  black.  In  the  Marines, 
blacks  now  constitute  18  percent  of  the 
Corps. 

Let  us  now  consider  personnel  cost 
versus  expenditures  for  research  and  de- 
vel<H>ment  and  weapons  systems  acquisi- 
tion. 

In  fiscal  year  1954  defense  outlays  were 
$43.6  billion,  and  hi  fiscal  year  1974  de- 
fense outlays  are  estimated  at  $79 
billion. 

This  is  an  increase  of  $35.4  billion  In 
20  years.  But  the  bulk  of  this  increase 
has  not  been  for  the  procurement  of 
weapons  systems.  Of  the  $35.4  billion  In- 
crease, 93  percent  went  for  pay  and  oper- 
ating costs,  and  only  7  i>ercent  for  the 
combined  total  of  procurement,  research 
and  development,  and  military  construc- 
tion. 

If  we  compare  fiscal  year  1964  to  fiscal 
year  1974,  the  picture  Is  even  more 
startling.  Defense  outlays  have  increased 
$28.2  billion  since  fiscal  year  1964.  Of 
this  increase  96  percent  has  been  for  pay 
and  operating  costs  while  only  4  percent 
has  been  for  procurement,  research  and 
development,  and  military  construction. 
Retired  pay  Is  a  significant  part  of  the 
manpower  budget. 

In  fiscal  year  1974  there  will  be  over 
1  million  persons  on  the  retired  rolls, 
at  a  cost  of  $5  billion.  For  fiscal  year 
2000  there  will  be  2  million  retirees  with 
an  annual  cost  of  more  than  $30  billion. 
Additionally,  the  unfunded  liability  of 
the  milltai-y  retirement  system  Is  cur- 
rently $137  billion. 

It  causes  me  great  concern  that  we 
spend  such  a  small  percentage  of  the 
defense  budget  for  procurement  and  re- 
search and  development. 

With  two-thirds  of  the  defense  dollar 
going  for  personnel  costs,  if  sufficient 
nwmey  is  to  be  obtained  for  weaponry  and 
for  research  and  development,  the  armed 
services  are  likely  to  be  faced  with  the 


need  to  reduce  the  total  numbers  of  per- 
sonnel—which today  total  2.1  million  ta 
imiform  and  1  million  civilians. 

With  such  a  high  percentage  of  the 
defense  budget  going  to  personnel  costs, 
tt»e  services  must  learn  to  make  the  most 
efficient  use  of  their  valuable  manpower 
resources.  Military  manpower  is  a  costly 
resoiu"ce.  It  must  be  managed  as  such. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  definite  rela- 
tionship between  a  strong  defense  and  a 
sound  economy.  HeavT  Grovemment  def- 
icits are  forcing  down  the  value  of  the 
dollar  and  forcing  up  the  cost  of  living 

That  is  why  I  believe  that  if  we  are 
going  to  maintain  a  strong  defense  with 
adequate  modern  weapons,  we  must  re- 
duce to  some  extent  the  total  personnel. 

I  began  by  discussing  "detente." 

Let  there  be  detente. 

But  let  it  be  based  on  reality — on  a 
recognition  of  Russian  ambitions  and 
might,  and  the  need  for  American 
strength — and  not  on  wishes  and  uni- 
lateral concessions. 

Weakness  never  has  been  a  basis  for 
peace. 

We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  dollars  spent  for  American  defense 
are  an  Investment  in  world  peace  and 
stability,  and  that  world  peace  and  sta- 
bility, in  turn,  are  Important  to  our  own 
freedom  and  prosperity. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  to  insert  in  the  Recou 
certain  statements  made  by  various 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

(Marshal  of  the  Soviet  Union  A.A.  Grechko 
May  19731 

laiPROVEMENT   Or   FORCES 

Tlie  Communist  Party  and  Soviet  Govern- 
ment attach  great  Importance  to  Improving 
thea»  forces  (I.e.,  the  Strategic  MlsaUe 
Forces  I,  aad  day-to-day  attention  Is  also 
given  to  other  branches  of  the  Armed  ^>rcea 
and  combat  arms.  They  are  being  outfitted 
with  all  means  of  arme<l  warfare  needed  to 
defeat  any  aggressor. 

IPravda  Editorial,  Jrdy  1972] 

POWTEB 

The  more  powerful  our  Motherland  be- 
comes, the  more  opportunities  it  acquires 
for  Influencing  the  course  of  world  events  In 
a  direction  favorable  to  the  peoples.  Recent 
events  confirm  once  again  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  other  countries  of  the  socialist 
community  are  a  tone  increasingly  deter- 
mining the  course  of  world  development. 

(Resolution  of  CPSU  Central  Cojumittee, 
AprU  1973] 

SXBENCTH 

The  active,  enterprising  International 
policy  of  the  CPST7,  a  policy  which  relies  on 
the  great  strength  and  prestige  of  the  Soviet 
state,  and  the  support  of  the  entire  people, 
is  conducive  to  positive  char.ge.s  in  the  v.'orId 
situation. 

1 24th  CPSU  Congress.  March  1973 1 
EoocATK  People  fob  DzncKSE  Stkutth 
The  comprehensive  raising  of  the  defens" 
might  of  our  Motherland  and  the  education 
of  Soviet  people  In  a  spirit  of  great  vigilance 
and  constant  readiness  to  defend  the  great 
achievements  of  aoclallsm  must  continue  to 
remain  one  of  the  most  Important  tasks  of 
the  party  and  the  people. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presl- 
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dent,  how  much  time  do  I  have  remain- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
iNOtJYE).  The  Senator  has  1  minute  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield  that 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
I  lie  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  is  recognized 
lor  not  more  than  15  minutes.  With  the 
1  minute  yielded  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  it  is  a  total  of  16  minutes. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Vu-ginia  not  only  for 
that  1  minute  but  more  particularly  for 
his  excellent  and  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  our  defense  needs.  I  am  par- 
ticularly grateful  for  his  having  pointed 
out  the  danger  in  the  euphoria  of  detente 
which  has  unfortunately  blinded  so  many 
to  the  Soviet  Union's  capabilities  and  in- 
tentions. 


ANTUAMMING     AMENDMENTS     TO 
THE  TRADE  REFORM  ACT  OF   1974 

AMENDMENTS   NOS.    1021    AND    1022 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  seen  a  gradual  transformation  in 
the  administration's  perception  of  de- 
tente from  a  policy  for  opening  the  way 
to  hard-headed  negotiations  with  the 
East  Into  one  in  which  maintaining  the 
"spirit  of  detente"  has  become  an  end 
in  Itself.  Thus,  while  detente  began  as 
an  instnmient  of  policy  designed  to  cope 
with  world  realities  and  thus  achieve  a 
safer  world,  the  Nixon-Kissinger  policy 
now  seems  so  concerned  with  preserving 
the  appearances  of  detente  that  we  rim 
the  danger  of  losing  sight  of  reaUty.  Thus 
we  are  pursuing  goals  that  may  make  the 
world  considerably  less  safe  than  we  now 
find  it. 

By  way  of  contrast,  the  Soviet  Union 
views  detente  as  a  means  of  £u;hieving 
specific  ends,  and  not  as  an  end  in  Itself. 
As  Secretary  of  Defense  Schleslnger  re- 
cently observed: 

Soviet  actions  during  the  October  1973 
Uiddle  East  war  show  that  detente  Is  not 
the  only,  and  In  certain  circumstances,  not 
the  primary  poUcy  Interest  of  the  U3.S.B. 

In  the  economic  sphere,  detente  is 
viewed  as  a  means  of  curing  serious 
shortcomings  in  the  Soviet  economy  by 
encouraging  massive  transfere  of  West- 
em  capital  and  technology.  This  latter 
aspect  is  detailed  in  a  recent  article  by 
Natalie  Wales  Hamilton  entitled  "Why 
Must  We  Ball  out  the  Soviet  Economy?" 
which  appears  in  the  current  issue  of 
Human  Events,  March  16,  1974.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
live  it  is  fully  appropriate  for  the  Con- 
gress to  demand  a  more  realistic  view  of 
detente  than  that  currently  held  by  the 
administration.  To  this  end,  I  am  today 
introducing  amendents  to  the  Trade  Re- 
form Act  (H.R.  6767)  and  to  the  bill  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  (8.  1890)  which  will  deny  most- 
lavored-natlon  status  and  extension  of 
couimerclal  credits  to  any  country  that 


jams  international  broadcasts  that  are 
supported  by  UJ3.  tax  dollars. 

These  amendments  are  in  full  har- 
mony with  the  objectives  of  pohcy  of 
detente.  They  are  based  on  the  under- 
standing that  freedom  of  information  is 
the  sine  qua  non  of  international  stabil- 
ity and  peace;  that  only  by  assuring  bet- 
ter communication  among  the  peoples  of 
East  and  West  can  we  hope  to  build  the 
foundation  for  a  truly  peaceful  world. 

I  say  this  not  on  my  own  authority, 
but  on  that  of  the  leading  statesmen  of 
the  West  who  met  in  Helsinki  last  June 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  current  Con- 
ference of  Secmity  and  Cooperation  in 
Em-ope — CSCE.  These  men  gave  unani- 
mous witness  to  the  necessity  for  a  freer 
movement  of  ideas  and  individuals  and 
information  among  the  nations  of  Eur- 
ope— and  by  extension,  the  world.  It 
would  be  futile,  they  said,  to  talk  about 
establishing  a  structm-e  for  long-term 
cooperation  and  security  among  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  without  first  assuring  the 
ability  of  the  peoples  of  Europe  to  talk  to 
one  another,  to  learn  from  one  another, 
under  conditions  conducive  to  a  genuine 
exchange  of  views  and  information. 

Allow  me  for  a  moment  to  offer  quota- 
tions from  the  distinguished  participants 
in  the  Helsinki  talks : 

United  Nations  Secretary  General 
Kurt  Waldheim  said: 

Detente  Is  a  word  often  used  to  describe 
better  political  relations  between  the  great 
powers,  but  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  al- 
though this  Is  of  crucial  Importance,  real 
detente  goes  much  deeper.  .  .  .  Above  all, 
real  detente  means  true  understanding  of  the 
values  and  the  interests  of  others.  .  . 

Finland's  President  Kekkonen  said: 

Secvirlty  is  not  gained  by  erecting  fences; 
B^urity  is  gained  by  opening  gates. 

Italian  Foreign  Minister  Medici  said: 
It  is  because  human  beings,  and  not 
treaties,  make  war  or  peace  that  greater 
freedom  of  movement  for  mankind  and  Im- 
proved cultural  and  information  exchange 
are  of  such  decisive  importance. 

France's  Foreign  Minister  Jobert 
stated: 

We  believe  that  peace  Is  achieved  by  the 
exchange  of  ideas  and  goods,  by  free  circula- 
tion movement  of  Individuals,  as  well  as  by 
their  free  self-determination. 

British  Foreign  Secretary  Douglas 
Home  said: 

If  our  Conference  is  to  be  about  people, 
and  about  trust,  then  It  is  essential  that  we 
should  do  something  to  remove  the  barriers 
which  Inhibit  the  movement  of  people,  the 
exchange  of  Information  and  Ideas. 

West  Germany's  Foreign  Minister 
Scheelsaid: 

Who  does  not  observe  everywhere  in 
Europe  today  the  urge  for  more  contacts, 
more  information,  more  meetings?  People 
wish  to  partake  at  long  last  in  their  daily 
lives  of  the  fruits  of  detente,  to  feel  these 
fruits  with  their  hands  .  .  .  We  must  make 
it  clear  that  detente  Implies  an  improvement 
in  human  contacts.  The  Inviolability  of 
frontiers  only  assumes  Its  full  meaning  if 
frontiers  do  not  disrupt  natural  ties,  and  if 
it  Is  possible  to  maintain  and  establish  con- 
tacts across  frontiers. 

Commenting  on  the  final  recom- 
mendations adopted  at  Helsinki,  Wil- 
liam Rogers,  then  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  said: 


A  rimdameutal  aspect  of  our  commitment 
is  outlined  in  Section  m.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  lowering  barriers  to  the  freer  flow  of 
people,  information  and  Ideas  among  par- 
ticipating states.  .  , 

It  will  ...  be  important  to  give  specific 
content  to  oiir  agreement  to  Improve  the 
clrcvilation  of  and  access  to  Information 
transmitted  by  the  various  media  and  to 
improve  the  conditions  under  which  Jour- 
nalists may  exercise  their  profession  in  our 
oountrles.  Tlie  right  of  people  to  know  fully 
what  is  happening  In  the  world  is  a  basic 
liuman  right  and  a  basic  requirement  for 
luiderstandlng.  .  . 

Of  paramount  Importance  (are)  .  .  .hu- 
man contacts,  the  freer  dissemination  of  In- 
foi-matiou  and  the  broadening  of  cultural 
and  educational  cooperation  .  .  . 

As  the  insistence  of  the  Western  rep- 
resentatives, the  final  recommendations 
adopted  at  Helsinki  for  the  Confei-ence 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
include  the  following  provisions  of  title 
III — "Cooperation  in  Humanitarian  and 
Other  Fields": 

Section  42  states: 

With  the  aim  of  contributing  to  the 
strengtbenmg  of  peace  and  understanding 
among  tlie  peoples  of  the  participating 
States  .  .  .  trrespective  of  their  political 
economic  and  social  systems,  the  Committee, 
shall  be  charged  with  examining  all  possi- 
bilities of  cooperation  conducive  to  creatiufe 
better  conditions  for  increased  cultural  and 
educational  exchanges,  for  broader  dissemi- 
nation of  Information,  for  contacts  between 
people,  and  for  the  solution  of  humanitarian 
problems. 

Section  47,  entitled  "Information," 
states: 

The  Committee/Sub-Commlttee  shall  pre- 
pare proposals  to  facilitate  the  freer  and 
wider  dissemination  of  Information  of  a!l 
kUids  In  doing  so  It  shall  pay  particular 
attention  to: 

(a)  Improving  the  circulation  of.  and  ac- 
cess to,  oral,  printed,  filmed  and  broadcast 
information  aud  extending  the  exchange  of 
information; 

(b)  encouraging  co-operation  In  these 
fields  of  information  on  a  basis  of  short  or 
long  term  agreements; 

(c)  Improving  conditions  under  which 
Journalists  from  one  participating  State  ex- 
ercise their  profession  In  another  partici- 
pating State. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  tmderscore 
the  fact  that  the  35  nations  participat- 
ing in  this  conference,  including  a  re- 
luctant Soviet  Union,  agreed  that  secu- 
rity and  cooperation  depend  significantly 
on  "improving  •  •  »  access  to  •  •  * 
broadcast  information  •  •  •  ."  Tha«5. 
the  principle  of  freedom  of  information 
in  international  brofulcasting  is  one  of- 
ficially subscribed  to  by  the  nations  par- 
ticipating in  the  conference  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  true  international  security 
and  coopei-ation  among  nations.  In  fact, 
the  pai-ticipants  agi-eed  to  meet  in  Ge- 
neva "on  the  basis  of  the  fmal  recom- 
mendations of  the  Helsinki  consulta- 
tions." There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
free  movement  of  ideas  and  information 
is  not  a  peripheral  matter,  but  one  of 
central  concern  to  the  nations  Involved 
in  the  security  talks. 

It  Is  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  the 
amendments  I  am  offering  are  com- 
pletely consistent  with  the  policy  that 
has  been  adopted  by  the  participants  in 
the  CSCE.  Yet  there  are  those  who,  while 
sympathetic  uith  the  objectives  of  my 
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amendments,    will    nevertheless 
that  their  adoption  might  hurt  t 
of  peace.  They  will  suggest  that 
appropriate  to  Introduce  purely 
considerations  into  legislation  h^dng 
do  with  matters  of  trade;  and  t 
attempt  to  do  so  will  derail  the 
of  detente."  I  submit,  Mr.  Presldeft 
-such  objections  reflect  far  too 
a  view  of  the  nature  and  impl^ations 
of  the  trade  negotiations  now 
ress  between  the  United  States  . 
Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  a  lack  of 
otandiug  of  how  the  Kremlin 

relationship  we  de.scribe  as  " 

For  those  having  an  overweenit  j 
cem  for  Soviet  sensibilities,  for 
who  feel  the  fabric  of  detente  is  t 
cate  to  allow  us  to  insist  on  a  ha 
of  benefits,  perhaps  the  followli  g 
thoritative    statements    of    the 
headed  attitudes  of  om'  Russian 
ners-in-d^tente  will  prove  reassu 
March  of  last  year,  for  example, 
batov,  director  of  the  Soviet  Institite 
American  Studies,  said; 

RelatkMU  with  the  capitalist  _. 
remain   tho   relations   ol  struggle, 
successful   normalization  and  deten  » 
be  .  .  ,  The  essential  question  is  wh 
that  struggle  will  take. 
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here  is  Pravda,  the  official  voice 
Viet  communism,  in  May  of  1973 

Only  nalv«  people  can  expect  that 
nition  of  the  principles  of  coexistence  by 
capitalists  can  weaken  the  main  co 
tion  of  our  times  between  capitalism 
clalism,  or  that  the  ideological  strugJe 
be  weakened. 
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I  suggest,  in  short,  that  the  _ 
tradeoff  implicit  In  the  amendm 
am  introducing  today  will  not  oi 
vance  the  objectives  of  detente  by 
Ing  legitimate  pressures  to  bear 
leavening  of  Soviety  society,  it  will 
these  pressures  In  a  manner  whoU; 
slstent  with  the  Soviet  Union's 
derstanding  of  the  political  and 
arenas  into  which  detente  has  t. 

The   tradeoffs    provided    for 
amendment  recognize  the  fact 
costs  and  benefits  of  an  expanc. 
with  the  Soviet  Union  based  on 
imilaterally    extended    by    the 
States  cannot  be  measured  In  tn 
commercial    terms.   Economists   __ 
agreement  that  the  United  State 
relatively  little  to  gain  economically 
the  dramatic  expansion  of  c( 

intercourse  that  is  now  being  

between  Washington  and  MoecoD 
the  other  hand,  they  are  equally  In 
ment  that  the  Soviet  economy  wc. 
immeasurably  strengthened  by  it 
Soviets  tkre  in  desperate  need  not  j 
our  agricultural  and  consumer  good 
most  especially,  of  our  agiiculturs 
dustrial,  and  computer  technology 
London  Economist  has  described  th( 
templated  expansion  of  Western 
particular.  American  trade  with 
Viet  Union  as  a  "rescue  service"  i 
liver  the  Soviets  and  their  alliee 
decades  of  economic   mismanaj 
The  Soviet  technology — with  the 
tion  of  some  specialized  military 
and  a  few  research -oriented  spe 
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This  fact  has  not  escaped  the  -« 
leading  Soviet  scientists,  three  of 
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have  appraised  the  disparity  between 
United  States  and  Soviet  technology  in 
this  manner: 

When  we  compare  our  economy  with  that 
of  the  United  States,  we  see  that  ours  la  lag- 
ging behind,  not  only  quantitatively  .  .  .  We 
are  .  .  .  behind  in  the  production  of  oil,  gas, 
and  electric  power,  ten  times  behind  In  chem- 
iiitrj-.  and  inuueasurabljr  behind  in  computer 
technology  . , . 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Soviets 
seem  so  much  more  interested  in  acquir- 
ing our  technology  than  our  goods.  Ac- 
cordhig  to  a  recent  article  in  the  National 
Journal,  the  Soviets  are  negotiating  to 
acquire  our  advanced  technology  in  the 
fields  of  computers,  agriculture,  petro- 
leum, conventional  and  atomic  power 
generation,  aviation,  and  a  number  of 
others. 

As  I  have  stated,  it  Is  generally  agreed 
that  while  the  purely  economic  benefits 
to  be  derived  by  the  American  economy 
from  expanded  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  are  small,  the  advantages  that  are 
to  accrue  to  the  Soviet  economy  are  of 
critical  Importance.  Furthermore,  it  is 
also  agreed  that  an  economically 
strengthened  Soviet  Union  will  be  better 
able  to  continue  Its  massive  investment 
in  military  forces  while  increasing  the 
level  of  political  and  economic  competi- 
tion that  the  Kremlin  equates  with  de- 
tente. 

Thus  It  Is  both  reasonable  and  pru- 
dent for  us  to  ask  ourselves  whether 
without  special  concessions  from  the  So- 
viets, It  Is  in  the  interest  of  world  peace, 
to  say  nothing  of  our  own  self-interest, 
to  subsidize  the  kind  of  expansion  in 
commercial  relationships  between  our 
two  countries  that  is  now  being  advo- 
cated. I  believe  the  answer  is  self- 
evident.  This  Nation  cannot  pi-udently 
go  about  facilitating  trade  without  In- 
sisting that  a  significant  political  price  be 
paid  as  a  condition  for  credits  or  any 
other  special  accommodations  extended 
to  the  Soviet  bloc.  I  can  think  of  none 
that  is  easier  to  verify  or  more  impor- 
tant to  peace  than  an  insistence  that  our 
broadcasts  be  allowed  uninhibited  ac- 
cess to  listeners  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

To  those  who  state  that  the  Kremlin 
has  shown  Its  goodwill  by  ceasing  to  Jam 
Voice  of  America  broadcasts,  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that,  first,  tills  gesture  has 
not  been  extended  to  the  broadcasts  of 
Radio  Liberty,  and  second,  there  Is  no 
assurance  that  the  Jamming  of  the  VOA 
will  not  be  resumed  at  any  time  in  the 
future,  especially  if  VOA  resumes  a  some- 
what meatier  diet  than  that  now  being 
served  Its  Russian-language  listeners. 
Moreover,  at  no  time  has  the  Soviet 
Union  shown  a  willingness  to  sign  any 
specific,  detailed  multilateral  agreement 
concerning  the  Jamming  of  Internation- 
al broadcasts;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
expect  them  to  do  so  now  unless  given 
a  specific  incentive  to  do  so.  It  Is  pre- 
cisely tills  incentive  that  can  be  provided 
by  the  adoption  of  my  amendments. 

It  wiU  be  argued,  I  know,  that  my 
amendment  is  redundant  as  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  Eastern  sateUites  have  al- 
ready- agreed  to  a  final  recommendation 
for  the  agenda  for  the  C&CE  that  will  re- 
quire a  freer  exchange  of  peoples  and 
ideas.  We  would  be  naive,  however,  in 
ligrht  of  past  experience  and  of  the  tight- 
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enlng  of  the  forces  of  Internal  repres- 
sion that  has  accompanied  the  so-called 
era  of  detente,  to  believe  that  the  So- 
viets will  in  fact  translate  formal  agree- 
ment to  principle  into  its  implementation 
in  practice.  The  Soviet  fear  of  truth  rum 
too  deep.  The  extraordinary  measures 
and  expense  the  Kremlin  undertakes  to 
protect  Its  subjects  from  knowing  about 
what  is  going  on  in  the  outside  world— 
or  hi  their  own  country,  for  that  mat- 
ter— are  underscored  in  a  study  made  by 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

This  study  of  the  origins,  structure 
policy,  programing,  and  effectiveness 
of  Radio  Liberty — RL — was  prepared  at 
the  request  of  Senator  J.  William  Pm- 
BRIGHT  and  published  In  March  of  1972 
I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  study 
about  the  nature  and  extent  of  jamming 
by  the  Soviet  Union: 

within  10  minutes  after  RL  went  on  the 
air  m  March  1953,  the  Soviet  Government 
began  Jamming  operations;  It  has  continued 
ever  since.  Jamming  RL  around  the  clock  24 

hours  a  day 

Soviet  jamming  operations  are  extensive, 
and  they  are  expensive.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  it  costs  the  Soviet  Government  over  6 
times  as  much  annvaU!/  to  operate  the  iam- 
ming  network  a*  the  annual  budget  of  RL 
itself.  (Emphasis  added.) 

A  further  indication  of  Soviet  wmingness 
to  pay  a  high  price  to  prevent  the  citizens 
from  hearing  foreign  broadcasts,  despite 
pressing  economic  problems  at  home  that 
could  use  this  allocation  of  funds,  was  the 
estimate  of  USIA  a  few  years  ago  on  the 
cost  of  Soviet  Janunlng.  tXSIA  compared 
jamming  with  the  erection  of  the  Berlin 
Wall  as  an  admission  of  failure,  and  went 
on  to  say  that,  "the  communists  now  em- 
ploy something  like  2,500  Jammers  against 
the  Voice  and  other  free  world  broadcasters. 
We  estimate  that  it  would  cost  us  over  $150.- 
000.000  per  year  to  operate  a  similar  net- 
work. This  Is  three  or  four  times  the  amount 
spent  by  all  free  world  radios  broadcasting  to 
the  communist  bloc  . . .  ."  RL  estimates  that 
Soviets  have  24  main  Jamming  stations  with 
between  10  and  15  transmitters  per  statioa 

I  might  add  that  the  study  submitted 
by  the  USIA  estimates  that  the  Soviet 
Union  spends  $150  million  a  year  to  keep 
their  public  from  learning  the  truth 
from  U.S.  sources. 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  Is  a  slgna- 
torj'  to  the  final  recommendations  of  the 
Helsinki  Resolutions  asserting  the  prin- 
ciple of  "improving — the  access  to- 
broadcast  Information"  as  a  means  of 
"contributing  to  the  strengthening  of 
peace."  it  would  be  naive  to  assume  that 
the  Soviets  will  willingly  comply  with  its 
terms.  There  has  been  no  more  dramatic 
or  obvious  example  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
fear  and  repression  of  the  basic  human 
rights  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  in- 
f  oi-mation  than  its  ti-eatment  of  the  No- 
bel Prize-winning  author  Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn. 

The  arrest  and  exile  of  Alexander 
Solzlienitsyn  represents  far  more  than 
just  another  example  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  contempt  for  the  basic  human 
freedoms  for  which  the  great  Russian 
author  and  patriot  has  so  long  fought.  It 
represents  an  act  of  calculated  contempt 
for  American  and  world  opinion  and  for 
the  values  of  free  men  everywhere.  As 
such,  it  dramatizes  the  full  context  of  the 
relationships  within  which  trade  plays  a 
necessarily  political  as  well  as  economic 
role. 
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Alexander  Solzhenitsyn's  life  has  been 
spared,  and  for  this  we  should  all  be 
giateful;  but  it  was  spared  not  out  of 
respect  or  compassion,  but  because  of  Mr. 
Brezhnev's  desire  not  to  make  a  martyr 
01  a  man  who  has  become  the  embodi- 
.T.ent  of  mankinds  unquenchable  thirst 
Icr  freedom  and  justice.  Instead,  this 
great  patriot  has  been  condemned  to  a 
ii  'c  in  exile  which  he  has  long  made  clear 
V.  ould  be  for  him  a  kind  of  living  death. 

The  arrest  and  exile  of  Solzhenitsyn  is 
r.  gestm*e  of  ciajor  symbolic  importance. 
It  is  a  naked  assertion  that  the  Ki-emlin 
does  not  intend  to  lift  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  repression  through  which  It 
continues  to  nile.  The  American  people 
are  therefore  entitled  to  something  more 
than  the  rhetoric  of  detente  if  they  are 
to  be  asked,  in  effect,  to  subsidize  trade 
through  the  extension  of  special  credits 
and  other  privileges  so  that  the  Soviet 
Union  may,  on  its  own  terms,  acquire  the 
benefits  of  American  technology  and 
consumer  goods. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  desirability 
of  establishlne  lines  of  commimication 
with  Moscow,  or  with  the  necessity  to 
pursue  every  reasonable  avenue  of  dis- 
cus.'-ion  that  is  designed  to  result  in  sym- 
metrical and  prudent  reductions  in  our 
respective  milltai-y  forces  and  arma- 
ments. The  necessity  or  desirability  of 
such  negotlr.tlons.  however,  cannot  ex- 
cuse or  justify  a  policy  in  wliich  all  moral 
concepts  and  objectives  are  set  aside  in 
considering  the  totality  of  the  relation- 
ships between  the  two  superpowers. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  something  that 
this  Congress  has  already  recognized 
with  respect  to  the  trade  reform  bllL 
I  speak  of  the  Jackson  amendment  that 
would  withhold  most-favored-nation 
status  and  the  extension  of  commercial 
credits  to  any  nonmarket  economy  na- 
tion that  denies  Its  citlzenc  the  right  of 
emigration.  This  restriction  has  been 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  amendment  In  the  Senate 
is  sponsored  by  70  Senators.  But  while 
the  Jackson  amendment  serves  the  great 
humanitarian  objective  of  using  our 
leverage  to  induce  the  Soviet  Union  to  let 
people  seek  their  destinies  elsewhere,  of 
requiring  the  Soviets  to  honor  their 
solemn  undertaking  as  signatories  to  the 
United  Nations  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  as  It  respects  the  right  of  emi- 
gration; my  amendment  would  have  the 
complimentary  effect  of  requiring,  as  a 
condition  to  the  extension  by  the  United 
States  of  certain  privileges  and  benefits, 
that  Information  and  ideas  be  aUowed 
entry  into  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  form 
of  uninterrupted  radio  broadcasts.  More 
than  that,  the  objective  of  my  amend- 
ment; namely,  the  requirement  that  the 
Soviet  bloc  desist  from  jamming  broad- 
casts sponsored  or  supported  by  the 
United  States,  is  one  that  is  not  only 
supportive  of  the  policy  of  detente,  but 
essential  to  its  ulthnate  success. 

The  rulers  of  the  Soviet  Union  have 
.^hown  an  Insatiable  appetite  for  the 
eoods  and  technology  of  the  West.  Let  us 
demonstrate  that  If  they  want  to  Import 
our  goods,  If  they  want  to  maister  our 
technology.  If  they  want  to  utilize  our 
economic  credits,  they  must  also  *'im- 
rort,"  as  it  were,  our  most  precious  com- 
modity—the one  that  those  imprisoned 


behind  the  Iron  Curtain  value  above  all 
others — freedom  of  information.  We  can- 
not force  the  Soviet  Union  to  stop  Jam- 
ming; but  we  can  make  it  clear  to  them 
that  this  Is  the  price  they  will  have  to  pay 
if  they  want  our  trade. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  my  amendments 
to  the  desk  and  ask  that  they  be  appro- 
priately referred,  and  that  they  t)e 
printed  In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received  and 
printed,  and  w^  be  appropriately  re- 
fen  ed;  and.  without  objection,  the 
amendments  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord in  accordance  with  the  Senator's 
request. 

Mr.  Buckley's  amendments  are  as 
follows : 

Amendment  No.  1021 

On  page  81.  after  line  12,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

Sec.  507.  Intebfekknce  Wfth  Bsoadcasts  bt 
UNrncD  States. — (a)  Notwithstanding  any 
oiher  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  other  law. 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
no  nonmsurket  economy  country  shaU  be 
eligible  to  receive  most-favored-natlon  treat- 
ment or  to  participate  in  any  program  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  which  ex- 
tends credits  or  credit  guarantees  or  Invest- 
ment guarantees,  directly  or  Indirectly,  dur- 
ing the  period  beginning  with  the  date  on 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
determines  that  such  country  is  Interfering 
with  the  reception  by  citizens  or  residents 
of  such  country  of  radio  or  television  broad- 
casts from  stations  operated,  or  funded  In 
whole  or  in  part,  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  any  agency  thereof,  and 
ending  on  the  date  on  which  the  President 
determines  that  such  country  Is  no  longer 
interfering  with  the  reception  of  such  broad- 
casts by  citizens  or  residents  of  such  country. 

(b)  After  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  a  nonmarket  economy  country  may  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  which  extends  credits  or 
credit  guarantees  or  Investment  guarantees, 
and  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  most-favored- 
natlon  treatment,  only  after  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  indicating  that  such  coimtry 
Is  not  interfering  with  the  reception  by  citi- 
zens or  residents  of  such  country  of  radio  or 
television  broadcasts  described  tn  subsection 
(a).  The  report  required  by  this  subsection 
BhaU  be  submitted  initially  as  provided  here- 
in and  semi-annually  thereafter  so  long  as 
any  agreement  entered  into  pursuant  to  the 
exercise  of  such  authority  Is  in  effect. 

Amendment  No.   1022 
At  the  end  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

Sec.  3.  iNTEBFnusNCE  WrrH  Broadcasts  bt 
Ukiteo  States. —  (a)  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  other  law, 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
no  nonmarket  economy  country  shaU  be 
eligible  to  receive  most-favored-natlon  treat- 
ment or  to  participate  In  any  program  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  which  ex- 
tends credits  or  credit  guarantees  or  Invest- 
ment guarantees,  directly  or  Indirectly,  dur- 
ing the  period  beginning  with  the  date  on 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States  de- 
termines that  such  country  is  interfering 
with  the  reception  by  citizens  or  residents 
of  such  country  of  radio  or  television  broad- 
casts from  stations  operated,  or  funded  In 
whole  or  In  part,  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  any  agency  thereof,  and 
ending  on  the  date  on  which  the  President 
determines  that  such  country  is  no  longer 
Interfering  with  the  reception  of  such  broad- 
casts by  citizens  or  residents  of  such  country. 


(b)  After  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  a  nonmarket  economy  country  may 
participate  In  a  program  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  which  extends  credits 
or  credit  guarantees  or  investment  guaran- 
tees, and  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  most- 
favored-natlon  treatment,  only  after  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  submitted 
to  the  Congress  a  report  indicating  that  such 
country  Is  not  Interfering  with  the  recep- 
tion by  citizens  or  residents  of  such  country 
of  radio  or  television  broadcasts  described  in 
subsection  (a).  The  report  required  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  Eubmitted  initially  as 
provided  herein  and  semiannually  thereafter 
so  long  as  any  agreement  entered  Into  pursu- 
ant to  the  exercise  of  such  authority  Is  in 
effect. 

ExBiBrr   1 

(Prom- Human  Events,   Mar.   16,   1974) 

Why  Must  We  Bail  Out  the  Soviet 

Economy  ? 

(By  Natalie  Wales  EamUton) 

An  article  in  the  New  Yoik  Times  of  Oc- 
tober 30  by  Harry  Schwartz,  of  the  editorial 
staff,  raised  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  "to- 
day's lemming-like  anxiety  of  some  Ameri- 
can businessmen  to  make  massive  transfers 
of  United  States  technology  and  capital  to 
the  Soviet  Union."  By  way  of  example  he 
cited  the  recent  Control  Data  Corporation 
deal  with  the  Soviets  for  Joint  development 
of  computer  technology. 

"If  Its  Implementation  is  to  mean  any- 
thing at  all,"  he  said,  "this  agreement  will 
transfer  to  the  Soviet  Union  a  knowledge 
of  computer  techniques  that  it  does  not  now 
possess."  Then  he  posed  the  crucial  question, 
applicable  to  expanded  trade  with  Commu- 
nists generaUy:  "WiU  llil  .lie  In  Hii  co\in- 
try's  Interest?"  ^^ 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  Committee 
to  Unite  America,  a  non-partisan  voluntary 
organization,  had  decided  to  protest  against 
the  computer  deal — not  because  it  Is  worse 
than  other  gigantic  American-Soviet  part- 
nerships, but  to  exemplify  the  whole  suicidal 
drive. 

In  a  letter  to  the  corporation,  we  asserted 
that  its  agreement  "defies  the  common  sense 
of  American  security  and  political  self-in- 
terest," and  warned  against  all  "profit- 
oriented  deals  that  bolster  the  economic  and 
military  vitality  of  our  self -declared  enemies 
in  the  Soviet  Union."  Incidentally,  we  quoted 
the  Schwartz  article. 

RED    TXCHKOLOCT    LAC 

One  of  the  presumptive  "lemmings"  re- 
sponded. WlUiam  C.  Norrls,  chairman  of 
Control  Data.  In  a  letter  to  our  committee, 
brushed  off  Dr.  Schwartz  as  "grossly  misin- 
formed." His  letter  to  the  New  York  Times, 
published  on  November  30,  was  more  re- 
strained, holding  Dr.  Schwartz  guilty  of  "sup- 
erficial assumptions."  Since  Dr.  Schwartz 
haw  been  an  earnest  student  of  the  Soviet 
economy  for  some  25  years,  disdainful  dis- 
missal of  his  views  on  a  matter  as  serious 
as  giving  the  Soviets  access  to  sophisticated 
American  technical  achievements  and  ex- 
pertise was  on  the  face  of  it  unjustified  and 
Insolent. 

Mr.  Norrls  defended  Soviet- American  tech- 
nology exchanges  not  only  in  the  computer 
field  but  In  all  fields.  The  United  States, 
he  contended,  "has  more  to  gain  than  lose 
in  a  broad  program  of  technical  cooi>eration 
with  the  USSR."  In  particular,  he  assailed 
the  belief  that  the  transfer  of  our  advanced 
technology  would  help  the  Soviet  military 
machine. 

These  were  extraordinary  statements:  to 
grasp  how  extraordinary,  they  must  be  seen 
in  the  context  of  two  commonly  known  facets, 
not  disputed  even  by  Soviet  spokesmen, 
namely  (1)  the  Soviet  technology  lags  very 
far  behind  the  West  and  especlaUy  the  United 
States,  and  (2)  that  In  order  to  narrow  and 
ultimately  close  this  gap.  the  Kremlin   is 
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frankly  eager  to  Import  our 
production  know-how. 

An  analysis  by  17.S.  News  &  World 
(April  21)  estimated  that  Soviet 
"remains  20  years  behind  the  levels 
West."  Soviet  Russia,   it   said,   havin 
"unable  to  develop  the  technology  anc 
how  to  exploit  its  vast  natural 
'iurnlnK  to  the  West  for  capital 
computers  and  production  machluer; 

New  York  Times  correspondent 
Sbabad  in  a  Moscow  dispatch  (June  1 
ilarly  noted  "the  basic  decision  about 
turn  increasingly  westward,  especially 
United  States,  to  make  up  the  lag 
lert  the  Soviet  economy  into  a  more 
and  efficient  mechanism." 

For  the  Soviets,  this  is  obviously  tl- 
important  element  In  the  detente  eq 
A  Wall  Street  Journal  article  (April 
headlined:    "Soviets  Look   to  Detenti 
the  West  As  Possible  Cure  for  Their  Ec 
Ills."   To  cure   these   ills,   the   articl 
"Moscow  has  decided   it  needs 
Western  capital  and  technology."  A 
patch  In  the  same  newspaper  from 
in    November    reported    considerable 
there  "that  the  detente  Is  merely  a 
tactic  to  build  strength  by  tapping 
technology." 

Soviet  spokesmen  say  little  about 
of  technology — the  disparity  is  so 
such  proposals  seem  unreasonable.  Wti 
emphasize,   as  Brezhnev  dirt  while 
here,  is  a  marriage  of  Western 
Russian  natural  resoiirces:  in  effect 
Chase  of  capitalist  expertise  with 
promises  of  profits. 

As  Patrick  M.  Boardman  of  the 
International     Business     in     Los 
sununed  it  up:  "Since  the  Russians  m 
money  to  buy  our  technology,  all  we'd 
ting    from    them   is   non-negotiable 
lOU's."    Mr.   Norris   assured    us   that 
United  States  is  offering  only  standar 
mercial  technology  in  the  exchange 
USSR."  But  that  is  precisely  what 
economy,  civilian  and  military, 
needs  at  this  stage. 

The  East-West  trade  debate  is 
old  as  the  Soviet  regime  itself.  The 
issue  has  been  and  remains  whether 
more  to  gain  or  to  lose  by  adding 
muscle  to  a  dictatorship  unswervlngl; 
mltted  to  Imposing  its  Ideology  and 
on   the  non-Communist  world.  This 
rightly  raised  by  Dr.  Schwartz,  was 
Mr.  Norris. 

He  could  make  the  claim  that 
cooperation"  haa  no  military  relevanc 
by  drawing  an  unrealistic  line  betweei 
Ian  and  military  needs.  He  Ignored 
vtous:  that  the  enhancement  of  any 
economy  also  enhances  its  military 
tlal — and  that  this  Is  especially  true 
Viet  Russia,  which  concentrates  its 
primarily  on  expansion  of  military  po' 

Any  advanced   technology  and 
turing  experience  we  supply  certainly 
exploited  by  the  Kremlin's  military 
trial  complex.  Another  agreement  for 
cal  exchanges  wtih  the  USSR  in   th< 
tronlcs  area,  by  General  Dynamics, 
such  fields  as  ship-building 
tlons    equipment,     and     computer 
microfilm  equipment,  all  clearly 
lated.  Technical  collaboration  in  the 
dustry,  now  being  negotiated  by  the 
Steel   Corporation,   would   obvlovisly 
rate  Soviet  armaments. 

RESTRICT    COMPaiEBS 

Even  David  Rockefeller  of  the  Chase 
hattan  Bank,  an  ardent  promoter 
with  the  Communists,  stated  in  an 
view   last   summer   that    "strategic 
should  continiie  to  be  restricted 
computers  are   in  this  category.  The 
piiter  has  become  the  heart  of  modem 
tary    instrumentation.    We   doubt 
Norris  could  point  to  any  advanced 
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puter  that  could  not  also  be  used  for  mili- 
tary piu-poses. 

The  Times  news  story  announcing  the 
Control  DatA  accord  with  Moscow,  imder 
Mr.  Shabad's  byline  on  October  24,  said 
plainly:  "The  Soviet  Union  has  lagged  far 
behind  the  United  States  and  other  indus- 
trial countries  In  the  use  of  computer  tech- 
nology." Surely  that  refers  to  military  no 
less  than  civilian  uses:  the  two  are  Insep- 
arable. 

Mr.  Shabnd  al-so  noted  that  the  agree- 
ment came  "at  a  time  when  the  Soviet 
Union  has  ambitious  plans  for  a  national 
computer  and  data-processing  network  that 
would  inject  new  vigor  and  efficiency  Into  a 
slugglsli  economy."  The  network  is  intended 
to  improve  both  civilian  and  military  plan- 
ning, but  it  would  also  Improve  police  and 
espionage  operations  for  tracking  down  po- 
litical and  religious  dissenters  and  to  tighten 
surveillance  and  control  of  the  people  In 
general. 

Alexander  Solzhenltsyn's  Oulag  Archipe- 
lago, documenting  the  Soviet  terror  system, 
has  deservedly  aroused  worldwide  atten- 
tion. At  one  point  it  declares  that  In  re- 
cent years  the  police  control  apparatus  has 
been  fortified  with  "the  refinement  of  elec- 
tronic monitoring  devices." 

Should  not  Americans  who  make  deals  for 
technical  cooperation  with  the  Soviets  pause 
to  consider  the  deelrabiUty  of  injecting  "new 
vigor  and  efficiency"  Into  the  Kremlin's 
"sluggish  economy"?  When  the  deals  In- 
volve electronics,  should  they  not  face  up  to 
the  moral  dUenmia  of  providing  the  Soviet 
terror  machine  with  better  "electronic  mon- 
itoring devices"  for  the  persecution  of  the 
citizenry? 

The  magnitude  of  what  Control  Data,  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  and  other  such  companies  are 
making  available  to  the  USSR  must  be 
Judged  in  relation  to  the  backwardness  of 
Soviet  computer  science. 

A  top  Soviet  cybernetics  specialist,  writing 
In  Moscow's  livestia  on  July  11,  1966,  com- 
plained about  "the  low  reliability  of  com- 
puters and  ancillary  devices,  and  the  sub- 
standard quality  of  magnetic  tape."  More 
than  seven  years  have  passed  since  then,  but 
"lead  time"  in  computer  development  Is  ex- 
ceptionally long,  and  the  West  has  made  at 
least  as  much  progress  in  these  years  as  the 
Russians.  Besides,  there  Is  plenty  of  current 
testimony. 

In  early  July  1973,  Prof.  Allen  Relter,  head 
of  the  computer  department  at  the  Israel 
Institute  of  Technology,  stated:  "The  Rus- 
sians know  nothing  about  modern  computer 
technology.  The  whole  basis  of  third-genera- 
tion computers.  In  use  In  the  West  for  10 
years,  Is  unfamiliar  to  them."  Relter  was 
quoted  In  an  article  in  Httman  Events  by 
Prof.  Anthony  C.  Sutton  of  the  Hoover  In- 
stitution, an  outstanding  authority  on  the 
Soviet  economy  whose  latest  book  Is  "Na- 
tional Suicide:  Military  Aid  to  the  Soviet 
Union",  published  by  Arlington  House. 

Mr.  Norris  insists,  nevertheless,  that  we 
"have  more  to  gain  than  to  lose"  by  pooling 
American  and  Soviet  technologies.  That  as- 
tounding faith  be  rests  on  the  fact,  prob- 
ably correct,  that  "the  USSR  has  many  more 
scientists  and  engineers  than  the  U.S."  and 
on  "the  exceptionally  high  quality  of  Rua- 
sian  research  capaibilitles."  The  excellence 
of  Russian  mathematicians,  be  argues.  Is  "of 
particular  value  to  logical  design  and  soft- 
ware in  the  computer  field." 

His  response  to  the  Committee  to  TTolte 
America  goes  further:  "It  should  follow  that 
the  Russians  would  be  doing  significant  work 
in  design  of  computers"  and  are  "likely"  to 
come  through  with  a  concept  "more  ad- 
vanced than  any  which  we  know  in  the  U.S." 
He  thus  Justifies  exchanging  what  we  already 
possess  for  that  which  they  may — not  will 
but  may — some  day  produce.  Only  the  eu- 
phoria of  detente  illusions  can  account  for 
such  reasoning. 


Communist  Russia  has  had  this  great  body 
of  engineering  and  research  talent,  in  quan- 
tity and  quality,  for  decades.  It  should  "logi- 
cally follow"  that  it  would  have  matched  If 
not  surpassed  the  West  in  technoogy,  that 
its  mathematicians  would  already  have  origl- 
nated  superior  computer  and  related  con- 
cepts. But  In  fact  Soviet  technology  remains 
dismally  backward.  Why  suppose  that  it  will 
produce  tomorrow  the  marvels  It  could  not 
produce  yesterday? 

Mr.  Norris  fails  to  e.xplaln  this  mystery 
of  So\let  technical  retardation  despite  larger 
numbers  of  engineers  and  exceptionally  bril- 
liancy in  research.  The  explanation  no  doubt 
lies  In  the  stifling  and  self-defeating  char- 
acter of  tlie  Communist  economic  system 
and  political  despotism.  Businessmen  and 
bankers  eager  to  exchange  American  for 
Soviet  technical  knowledge  evidently  dis- 
count the  importance  of  intellectual  and 
personal  freedom  in  achieving  technological 
progress. 

Referring  to  the  Soviet  concentration  on 
military  industry,  Mr.  Schwartz  wrote:  "What 
Moscow  seems  to  be  asking  now  is  that  the 
United  States  play  a  major  role  in  repair- 
ing the  backwardness  caused  by  this  concen- 
tration, particularly,  but  not  exclusively  in 
the  computer  field."  We  submit  that  it  is 
politically,  militarily  and  humanly  Irrational 
for  America  to  take  on  that  role. 

From  Lenin's  time  to  Brezhnev's,  the  Soviet 
economy  has  been  essentially  parasitic,  draw- 
ing on  the  accomplishments  of  advanced 
capitalist  nations.  Some  10,000  foreign  engi- 
neers and  other  specialists,  mostly  Ameri- 
cans, representing  dozens  of  Western  firms, 
enabled  Stalin  to  carry  out  bis  first  five-year 
plan.  Had  the  West  and  especially  the  United 
States  resisted  the  bait  of  profit  and  refused 
to  launch  Soviet  indiistrallzation,  the  plan 
could  not  have  gotten  off  the  ground. 

FRANKENSTEIN    KOLE 

A  series  of  articles  In  the  New  York  Timet 
in  Deceml>er,  by  Henry  R.  Lleberman,  de- 
tailed Moscow's  present  campaign  "to  make 
centralized  planning  work" — "to  stimulate 
lagging  technological  growth  and  keep  up 
with  the  West."  With  regard  to  "widespread 
computerization,"  one  of  the  principal  Soviet 
needs,  the  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Data  Control  Corporation,  Richard  D. 
Schmidt,  told  Mr.  Lleberman  that  "they  want 
us  to  show  them  how  to  put  It  together." 
And  that  is  what  the  corporation  has  con- 
tracted to  do. 

Why  must  we  again  assume  the  role  of 
Frankenstein  creating  a  destructive  monster? 

Mr.  Norris,  David  Rockefeller  and  the  horde 
of  other  U.S.  businessmen  and  financiers  so 
eager  to  enter  Into  long-term  partnerships 
with  the  Kremlin  Involving  tens  of  billions 
of  dollars  in  credits — underwritten  by  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  through  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  other  government  guarantees- 
should  ask  themselves  that  key  question. 

The  unholy  rush  to  hand  over  the  fruits 
of  our  free  economy  to  the  sworn  foes  of 
freedom  is  shocking.  No  less  shocking  is  the 
fact  that  so  few  of  our  business  leaders 
have  spoken  out  against  this  disastrous 
course. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pi-est- 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
made  a  magnificent  analysis  of  the  ques- 
tion of  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
thought  his  entire  presentation  was 
splendid,  but  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressed with  one  of  his  sentences,  which 
was  that  the  United  States  is  entitled  to 
more  than  rhetoric,  more  than  the  rheto- 
ric of  detente,  if  the  Soviet  Union  Is  go- 
ing to  be  granted  credits  and  subsidized 
interest  by  the  American  taxpayers. 
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I  think  our  negotiators  and  the  execu- 
tive department  of  our  Government  have 
a  keen  obligation  to  see  that  from  these 
agreements,  whatever  agreements  might 
be  made  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  ben- 
efits we  receive  not  be  confined  to 
rhetoric,  but  that  we  get  something  of 
substance.  That  was  the  point  made  so 
ably  by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  5  minutes  each.       

The  PRESIDZNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SALT  n 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, along  the  same  line  as  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  I  have  in 
my  hand  an  article  entitled  "SALT  H: 
Agreement  Unlikely,"  written  by  the 
columnist  Joseph  Alsop,  and  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  Friday,  March 
«,  1974. 

This  article  is  an  excellent  analysis  of 
how  the  United  States  came  out  second 
best  in  the  SALT  I  agreements.  To  quote 
one  sentence: 

When  you  have  given  an  Inch,  and  have 
had  a  mile  taken.  It  Is  always  vastly  harder 
to  get  back  on  a  sound  basis. 

That  is  what  happened  to  the  United 
States  In  SALT  I.  The  United  States  dis- 
tinctly came  out  second  best.  Now,  In 
SALT  n,  as  Alsop  points  out,  it  is  going 
to  be  a  lot  more  difficult  to  get  a  fair  and 
appropriate  agreement.  He  says  that  an 
agreement  at  SALT  n  is  unlikely. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  his  entire 
column  with  the  exception  of  Its  conclu- 
sion. I  think  there  will  be  an  agreement 
at  SALT  n.  I  think  that  the  administra- 
tion Is  so  anxious  to  get  an  agreement 
that  the  necessary  concessions  will  be 
made.  That  is  what  I  am  very  fearful  of, 
and  very  much  concerned  about. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Joseph  Alsop  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  in  the  Recoeo  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarlcs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  again 
commend  the  able  Senator  from  New 
York  for  his  excellent  address  to  the 
Senate  this  morning. 

Exhibit  1 

SALT  11:  Agreement  Unlikelt 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

"Essential  equivalence"  is  now  the  official 
description  of  the  American  objective  In 
the  new  round  of  talks  on  strategic  arms 
limitations.  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer and  Secretary  of  Defense  James 
Schleslnger  have  sworn  solemn  oaths  to  one 
another  to  aim  for  "essential  equivalence" 
and  to  take  nothing  less. 

The  SALT  negotiators  have  been  so  In- 
•tructed.  Thus  the  considerable  period  has 


ended  when  the  TJJB.  government  had  no 
agreed  position  concerning  the  next  round 
of  SALT.  But  It  has  to  be  admitted  that, 
short  of  a  miracle,  anything  like  a  real  agree- 
ment based  on  "essential  equivalence"  will 
be  all  but  Impossible  to  obtain  from  the 
Soviets. 

Tljere  are  two  cardinal  points  that  weigh 
against  a  future  SALT  agreement  that  would 
represent  a  genuine  Soviet-American  balance 
In  strategic  weapons.  To  begin  with,  the  U£. 
SALT  negotiators  are  now  heavily  handi- 
capped by  the  fact  that  the  first  SALT  agree- 
ment, BO  loudly  applauded  In  the  United 
States,  did  not  remotely  begin  to  represent 
"essential  equivalence." 

This  was  partly  the  result  of  gross  Ameri- 
can official  underestimation  of  Soviet  prog- 
ress in  weaponry.  It  was  concluded,  for  ex- 
ample, that  th2  Soviets  could  not  possibly 
produce  a  submarine-launched  ballistic  mls- 
sUe  with  anything  like  the  range  of  the 
American  Trident.  Yet  the  first  SALT  agree- 
ment was  hardly  signed  when  just  such,  a 
missile  was  tested  by  the  Soviets. 

More  generally,  and  In  all  sorts  of  addi- 
tional ways,  intangible  VS.  technological 
advantages  were  falsely  counted  upon  to 
compensate  for  the  enormous  tangible  ad- 
vantages allowed  to  the  Soviets  In  the  vital 
area  of  missile  power  and  missile  numbers. 
To  the  foregoing  arguments  from  false  as- 
sumptions, however,  another  quite  realistic 
argument  was  added  by  Dr.   Kissinger. 

Given  the  character  of  the  former  VS. 
defense  program  and  the  former  Defense  De- 
partment leadership,  there  was  Uttle  likeli- 
hood of  a  sudden  surge  of  U.S.  effort  when 
the  first  SALT  agreement  was  signed.  We  had 
no  plans  then  and  we  had  no  means  then 
to  do  what  we  promised  not  to  do  In  SALT 
I.  So  it  was  persuasively  and  realistically 
argued  that  the  agreement  gave  nothing 
away  that  had  not  been  given  away  already. 

UnhappUy,  that  does  not  alter  the  present 
handicap  resxUtlng  from  SALT  I.  Whenever 
one  unequal  agreement  has  been  signed  with 
the  Soviets,  they  have  always  automatically 
assumed  that  gross  Inequality,  favoring 
them,  has  thus  become  a  matter  of  right. 
This  rule  was  sadly  underlined  by  the  ex- 
treme inequality  of  the  first  Soviet  proposals 
for  the  second  round  of  SALT. 

When  you  have  given  an  inch,  and  have 
had  a  mile  taken,  it  is  always  vastly  harder 
to  get  back  on  a  sound  basis.  In  the  present 
Instance,  the  problem  is  made  much,  much 
worse  by  the  second  cardinal  point  men- 
tioned above.  In  brief,  as  anyone  can  see 
from  the  new  Soviet  missile  programs,  the 
Soviet  mUltary  lost  nothing  whatever  by 
the  first  SALT  agreement. 

It  can  be  strongly  argued  in  fact  that  the 
Soviet  defense  minister.  Marshall  Andrei 
Orechko,  and  his  colleagues  actually  made 
great  gains  from  SALT  I.  They  went  on 
getting  every  ruble  they  could  possibly  have 
demanded  to  forge  ahead  with  every  kind 
of  lavish  defense  improvement.  Meanwhile 
the  Western  nations  got  a  large  doee  of  tran- 
quallzers— which  MarshaU  Orechko  can 
hardly  have  mmded. 

At  this  juncture,  however,  one  thing  is 
already  abundantly  clear.  The  Soviet  mili- 
tary are  surely  going  to  suffer  where  they 
mind  suJerlng  most — In  the  future  scale  of 
their  defense  investments — If  the  U.S.  SALT 
negotiators  seriously  insist  upon  "essential 
equivalence."  You  now  have  a  position,  in 
fact,  where  nothing  like  "essential  equiv- 
alence" can  possibly  be  attained  except  at 
the  expense  of  the  Soviet  military  and  their 
projects. 

This  will  require  a  further  development 
that  Is  extremely  Improbable.  General  Secre- 
tary Leonid  Brezhnev  will  have  to  get  excep- 
tionally tough  with  MarshaU  Orechko,  who 
Is  more  like  his  "cloeest  comrade  In  arms" 
than  hlB  chief  sparring  partner  In  the  Krem- 
lin. You  can  see.  then,  why  miracles  are  now 
required  iat  another  SALT  agreement. 


Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  kind  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia.  I  believe  he  has  made 
an  enormous  contribution  to  our  critical 
understanding  of  the  negotiations  now 
going  on  in  connection  ^vith  SALT  IL 

With  reference  to  the  Senator's  re- 
marks in  connection  with  the  euphoria 
of  detente,  as  to  what  may  be  the  out- 
come, and  that  if  we  do  not  show  the 
willingness  to  make  up  for  lost  time  the 
Soviets  will  have  no  Incentive  to  talk, 
I  share  his  fear  that  SALT  n  will  be- 
come the  captive  of  our  foreign  policy 
and  of  our  determination  and  desire  to 
come  up  with  some  kind  of  agreement; 
and  I  hope  he  also  shares  my  concern 
over  the  implication  of  much  of  what  is 
involved  in  the  current  negotiations  over 
expanded  trade. 

To  this  Senator,  it  seems  clear  that  if 
we  in  fact  cooperate  with  the  Soviets  in 
the  transferral  of  massive  technological 
know-now.  especially  In  such  sophisti- 
cated fields  as  computer  technology,  we 
will  be  handing  over  to  them  at  our  ex- 
pense the  ability  to  perfect  their  weap- 
ons, so  that  they  can  translate  their 
quantitative  advantage  in  nuclear  arma- 
ment into  a  quaUtative  advantage  as 
well,  as  they  catch  up  with  our  tech- 
nology. I  hope  the  Members  of  this  body 
will  view  with  skepticism  and  care  any 
proposal,  either  in  terms  of  SALT  II  or 
in  terms  of  commerce,  that  Is  not  truly 
symmetrical,  wherein  we  caimot  at  least 
measure  what  we  give  up  against  what 
we  receive  back,  and  make  sure  that  the 
totals  even  out. 

I  would  also  ask  Members  of  this  body 
to  keep  in  mind  ttiat  as  economically  we 
have  not  mudi  to  gain  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  best  we  can  hop)e  for — and 
this  can  be  critically  important — Is  to  get 
those  political  advantages  in  terms  of 
loosening  up  the  Soviet  system  that 
alone  offer  some  hope  for  long-range 
peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


ILLEGAL  HELP  TO  CAMBODIANS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  and 
a  rapidly  growing  number  of  Senators 
are  today  sending  a  letter  to  John  Sten- 
Nis,  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  reports  that  an  American  Is 
serving  as  a  military  adviser  In  Cam- 
bodia— in  the  field — in  direct  violation 
of  a  law  prohibiting  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel from  direct  Involvement  In  the 
Cambodian  fighting. 

I  have  written  a  letter  to  Senator  John 
Stenots,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  asking  him  to  con- 
duct an  Immediate  Investigation  into 
what  is  apparently  a  gross  violation  of 
the  law.  Today  I  will  ask  other  Senators 
to  Join  me.  We  must  serve  clear  notice 
that  covert  and  Illegal  war  cannot  be 
tolerated  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  on  June  29  of  last  year, 
the  Congress  voted  to  halt  the  bombing 
of  Cambodia.  That  ban  went  Into  effect 
on  August  15. 

At  that  time,  I  believe  that  most  Mem- 
bers of  Coogress  thought  tbat  tbey  were 
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voting  in  favor  of  ending  the 
in  Cambodian  hostilities  once 
all.  But  apparently  we  imderi'atec 
the   administration's 
liave  its  way  regardless  of  the 
ignorance  of  what  is  going  on. 

While  the  White  House  pays  li 
ice  to  the  law,  Maj.  Lawrence 
decker  has  been  telling  Cambodia 
eiTiment  soldiers   in   the   Aeld 
flght.  Naturally  that  kind  of  act 
heatedly  denied  at  the  U.S 
Phnom  Penh. 

How  many  others  are  tiiere  w 
do  not  know  about? 

I  am  asking  Senators  to  tliin! 
for  a  moment,  to  the  days  before 
nam  war  reached  the  attention 
American  public.   In   those   days 
were  occasional  reports  of  Green 
activities,  of  Americans  killed,  of 
terinsurgency  planning.  All  were 
down  or  denied  by  the  White 

What  have  we  learned  from 
anyway? 

Mr.   President,   apparently   it 
enough  for  Congress  to  pass  a 
must  constantly  monitor  its 
tation.  We  must  police — and 
each  violation. 

The  war  in  Southeast  Asia  has 
breeding  place  for  lies,  deception 
illegal  activities  by  our  Govi 
nearly  10  years. 

We  have  already  paid  an  exor 
high  price — in  lives  and  in  mone 
these  practices. 

We  had  hoped  that   they   had 
brought  to  an  end.  They  must  be 
to  an  end  lest  they  drag  us  once 
into  the  horror,  the  waste,  and  the 
ity  of  active  combat  in  Southeast 

This   latest   news   report   on 
illegalities  in  Cambodia  puts  the 
istration's  pending  request  for 
a  new  and  even  worse  light.  The 
was  bad  enough  to  begin  with 

The  administration  has 
for  an  excessive  amount  of 
economic  and  military  aid  to 
Asia. 

Counting  the  supplenieiital 
budget  request  now  pending  in  the 
gress,  the  administration  is 
spending  $2.4  billion  in  military 
the  three  countries  of  Indochina 
remainder  of  this  fLscal  year  and 
cal  year  1975.  This  compares  witl 
.  billion  in  actual  outlays  so  far  thi; 
If  economic  aid  is  included,  the 
mated  totals  are  $3.2  billion 
fiscal  year  1975  compared  with  $2 
lion  in  this  year's  outlays. 

I  emphasize  that  these  figures  ar 
tentative,  because  there  is  a  great 
obscurity  surrounding  our  aid  to 
china. 

The  money  is  fragmented  and 
among  a  number  of  different  ager 
Some  of  the  details  are  classified 
And   aid   which  is   technically 
nonilc"  often  winds  up  being 
niilitaiT  purposes.  Tlie  operation  < 
Food  for  Peace  program  in  South 
name  is  a  recent  and  notorious 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said 
we  are  pouring  money  down  a 

Not  only  do  we  have,  in  today's 
paper  article,  an  example  of  an 
xiolation  of  the  law  in  Cambodia,  w 
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have  hi  Saigon  a  dictator  whose  con- 
tempt for  the  law  is  as  great  as  his  de- 
l>endence  on  American  money. 

President  Thieu  has  repeatedly  vio- 
lated both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of 
the  peace  agreements  which  were  nego- 
tiated so  laboriously  by  Henry  Kissinger 
and  Le  Due  Tho. 

I  believe  that  so  long  as  Thieu  feels 
confident  of  unrestricted  Amerlcaa  sup- 
port, he  will  continue  to  defy  those  agree- 
ments. 

The  Congress  should  make  it  clear  that 
we  will  no  longer  feed  Thleu's  hunger 
for  power  with  our  tax  dollars.  As  signa- 
tories to  the  Paris  peace  agreements,  we 
should  insist  that  Thieus  Goverrmient 
live  up  to  those  agreements — or  do  with- 
out our  support. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  Senator  Stennis. 
requesting  an  immediate  investigation 
into  the  apparent  violation  of  the  law 
that  is  taking  place  m  Cambodia,  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record.  At 
the  end  of  this  session  I  will  announce 
the  names  of  those  Senators  who  have 
added  their  signatures  to  this  effort. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Hon.  John  Stennis, 

Chairman,  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, V.S.  Senate. 
Dear  John:   We  respectfully  request  that 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  conduct  an 
Immediate   Investigation  into  the  activities 
of  United  States  military  personnel,  includ- 
ing Major  Lawrence  W.  Ondecker  of  the  Third 
Infantry  Brigade,  who  allegedly  are  serving 
as    military    advisers    in    Camboclin.    v.hich 
would  b«  Ui  violation  of  the  law. 
Sincerely. 

Alan  Cran.ston. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  published  in  today's 
Washington  Post  entitled  "Illegal  Help 
to  Cambodia — American  Advises  In 
Combat."  written  by  Elizabeth  Becker. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ILLECAL     Help     to     Cambodians — AMraicAN 

Advisers  in  Combat 

(By  Elizabeth  Becker) 

Kampot,  Cambodia. — During  the  daric  hours 
of  dawn  the  Cambodian  insurgents  were  lob- 
bing mortars  around  the  government's  com- 
mand post  at  Kampot.  Inside,  VS.  MaJ. 
Lawrence  W.  Ondecker  was  showing  the  Cam-  ' 
bodlan  officers  how  to  mount  a  counterattack. 

"I  want  you  to  respond  very  quickly,"  he 
said.  "If  even  one  mortar  falls  in  your  zone, 
you  must  answer  back  with  fire  immediate- 
ly." 

While  the  American  major  was  poring  over 
maps  with  the  Camt^odian  staff  oJBcers,  the 
Cambodian  general  olficlally  in  command  of 
the  post  was  writing  in  his  diary,  alone  In 
the  adjoining  bunker. 

The  U.S.  embassy  in  Phnom  Penh  has  re- 
peatedly denied  reports  that  Americans  are 
serving  as  military  advisers  in  the  field.  Con- 
gress has  passed  a  law  that  prohibits  th© 
U.S.  mission  here  from  direct  involvement  In 
the  conduct  of  the  war. 

But  the  situation  in  this  coastal  town 
about  80  miles  .south  of  Phnom  Penh  is 
critical,  and  MaJ.  Ondecker  was  flown  down 
Sunday.  "He  was  loaned  to  us  from  the  3d 
Infantry  Brigade."  Lt.  Col.  Choey  Yeun  said. 
"He  is  attached  to  the  3d  and  normally  works 
In  the  field  with  them,  but  he  Is  needed  here. 
I  am  surprised  that  you  did  not  know  him." 
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In  the  past  month  rebel  troops  have  moved 
Within  one  to  four  miles  of  Kampot,  captur- 
Ing  the  city's  main  wat«r  supply  and  the 
country's  only  cement  factory.  They  regular 
ly  shell  the  town  with  75-inm,  recoUless  rifled 
and  81 -mm.  mortars. 

Although  government  intelligence  officers 
warned  of  an  impending  offensive  as  early 
as  January,  the  Kampot  garrison  made  no 
defense  preparations.  Over  the  past  week 
the  Cambodian  high  command  sent  rein- 
forcements— and  they  sent  MaJ.  Ondecker 

"Protect  this  area  Immediately,"  MaJ  On- 
decker said  while  the  31  rounds  were  fnllinc 
in  and  around  the  city  Monday  mornine 
'Oood.  perfect,"  he  said  as  a  Cambodian  of- 
ficer pointed  on  the  map  after  accepting  the 
American's  proposal. 

Tlie  day  before  rebel  gunners  shot  down 
one  of  the  two  helicopter  gunships  stationed 
here,  and  the  second  one  was  recalled  to 
Phnom  Penh.  MaJ.  Ondecker  arranged  with 
the  U.S.  embassy  on  the  morning  of  the  at- 
tack that  additional  gunships  would  be  sent 
to  Kampot  to  support  the  infantry. 

A  member  of  the  U.S.  millUry  attache's 
staff  la  Phnom  Penh,  Ondecker,  Is  in  Kam- 
pot officially  to  gather  Information.  Chuck 
Bernard,  known  as  Monsieur  Jacques,  is  the 
other  US.  representative  in  town.  He  has 
approximately  the  same  official  duties  as  On- 
decker except  that  his  area  is  civilian  mat- 
ters. 

"Monsieur  Jacques  «-orks  with  me, "  said 
Ker  Sophay,  director  of  political  warfare.  "He 
wiites  propaganda  tracts  with  me.  We  have 
published  and  distributed  6.000  pamphlet.s 
in  the  three  weeks  he  has  been  here." 

While  Junior  Cambodian  officers  say  Amer- 
icans advise  in  the  field  around  Phnom  Penh, 
it  has  never  been  confirmed.  In  Kampot.  how- 
ever, it  is  difficult  to  hide.  Ondecker  was  in 
ana  out  of  the  command  post,  openly  recom- 
mending military  maneuvers.  Sometimes  he 
prefaced  his  proposals  with  "I  stiggest  and 
nie  general  also  suggests  that  you  immedi- 
ately fire  in  this  direction." 

The  Cambodians  were  obvlouslv  pleased 
with  the  American's  help.  "MaJ.  Ondecker 
was  very  good  with  the  3d  Brigade;  he  will  be 
good  with  us,"  said  Col.  Choey  Yeun. 

Changes  were  made  quickly  after  Qn- 
decker's  arrival.  Another  Infantry  brigade 
was  called  in  to  bolster  the  3,000-man  gov- 
ernment garrison,  and  the  top  command  was 
replaced  within  24  hours.  The  city's  defense 
perimeter  was  stabilized  for  the  first  time 
-  throughout  the  siege. 

Villagers  are  still  leaving  the  town— the 
population  has  dropped  from  50,000  to  less 
than  20.000  in  a  month.  Though  all  private 
shops  are  closed,  and  mortars  still  land  with- 
in the  city,  the  city's  small  open-air  market 
reopened  Sunday  with  some  fruit  and  fish 
offered  for  sale. 

Cambodian   Route  Partiallt   Cleared 

Cambodian  government  forces  yesterday 
cleared  insurgent  troops  from  a  five-mile 
stretch  of  Highway  4,  opening  the  road  from 
Phnom  Penh  to  th©  provincial  capital  of 
Kompong  Speu  30  miles  to  the  west,  the 
Cambodian  command  said. 

Th©  highway,  Phnom  Penh's  only  land 
route  to  the  sea,  remains  cut  by  rebel  troops 
between  Kompong  Speu  and  the  port  of 
Kompong  Som. 

Meanwhile  political  sources  in  Pluiom 
Penh  reported  that  four  promUient  Cambo- 
dians, all  of  them  former  or  present  go\'em- 
ment  officials,  had  defected  to  the  govern- 
ment-ln-exile  of  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk, 
th©  deposed  head  of  state. 

The  most  prominent  figure  among  them 
was  Ing  Klet,  th©  minister  of  public  works  in 
Sihanouk's  government  before  th©  latter 
was  ousted  in  March  1970. 

Th©  others  were  Khek  Sisoda.  onetime 
senior  official  In  the  Ministry  of  Commerce: 
Sieu  Sophon.  a  magistrate  in  Takeo  Province. 
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mid  Sly  Hak,  an  official  In  Tela  Kluner,  the 
government-owned  petroleum  complex. 

AH  four  had  been  In  Paris  on  either  private 
or  official  business  when  they  defected  and 
Ijegan  working  for  Sihanouk's  government 
there,  th©  sources  eald. 

In  Vientiane,  the  Laotian  Foreign  Minis- 
try announced  that  North  Vietnam's  Am- 
bassador Le  Van  Hlen  would  return  to  hU 
post  today  after  an  absence  of  nine  years. 
Mien's  return  is  seen  by  observers  as  an  In- 
dication that  a  final  agreement  is  iuuniuent 
on  a  coalition  government  for  Laos.  Hien 
was  last  in  Laos  in  1965,  departUig  In  appar- 
ent protest  over  the  collapse  of  an  earlier 
attempt  to  form  a  coalition. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  speak. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  today  signed 
the  enrolled  bill  (H.R.  6119)  for  the  re- 
lief of  Arturo  Robles,  which  had  previ- 
ously been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE   DEPARTMENTS,    iTTC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  laid  befoi-e 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 

Reottest  roB  Sttpflemkntal  Appropriation 
For  Nationai,  Railroad  Passenceb  Cor- 
poration 

A  letter  from  the  president.  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corporation  (Amtrak),  re- 
questmg  a  supplemental  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1974  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per). Referred  to  the  Couunittee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Report  on  FAcn-friEs  Pbojtcts  Peoposed  To 
Be  Undertaken  fob  tuz  Army  Reserve 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Housing) , 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  facilities  proj- 
ects proposed  to  be  undertaken  for  the  Army 
Reserve  (with  an  accompanying  paper).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  of  Defense  Department 

A  letter  from  the  Principal  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Depart- 
ment, fiscal  year  1976  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

PnoposED  Lecislation  From  Department  op 
THE  Navy 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propyosed  legisla- 
tion to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  repeal  sections  which  Impose  certain  re- 
strictions on  enlisted  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  on  members  of  military  bands 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report    op    Comptroller    Oeneral 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Progress  and  Prob- 
lems  in    Providing   Health    Services   to   In- 
dians," Health  Services  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
dated  March  11,  1973  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Cnjverument  Oi>eratlons. 
Proposed  Legislation  From   Cabinit  Com- 
mittee   ON    Opportttnities    fob    Spanish- 
Speakino  People 

A  letter  from  the  chairman.  Cabinet  Com- 
nuttee  ou  Opportunities  for  Spanish-Speak- 


ing People,  transmitting  a  tlraft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  extend  the  expiration  date  and 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportiuilties  for 
Spanish-Speaking  People  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper).  Referred  to  the  Conunittee 
ou  Government  Operations. 
I'RojFCT  Proposals  Under  Shall  Reclama- 
tion Projec'i'S  Act  op  1956 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  reporttog,  pursuant 
to  law,  on  the  receipt  an  application  for  a 
loan,  in  the  amount  of  $9,946,400,  and  a 
grant  of  $53,600  from  the  Central  Nebraska 
Public  Power  and  Irrigation  District  of 
Holdrege,  Nebr.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  a  Defector  Alien 

A  letter  from  th©  Commissioner,  Inuui- 
gration  and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  the  case  of  Tibor  Joseph  Herczeg,  a  de- 
fector alien  (with  an  accompanying  paper). 
Refened  to  tlie  Committee  on  th©  Judiciary. 
Rli'oht  on  Adminisiiiation  of  Public  Laws 
874  AND  ei5 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Healtli,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  administration  of 
Public  Laws  874  and  815,  for  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1972  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Proposed  Legislation  From  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
revise  and  extend  programs  of  Federal  assist- 
ance for  comprehensive  health  resources 
planning,  and  to  assist  the  States  in  regu- 
lating the  costs  of  health  care  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee ou  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Report  of  Veterans'  Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Veterans' 
Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  rep>ort  of  that  Administration,  for 
fiscal  year  ended  Jime  30,  1973  (with  an 
accompanying  report) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Proposed  Legislation  From  Vl:ierans' 
Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Veterans' 
Administration,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  rates  of  disability 
compensation  and  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation,  and  to  provide  for  auto- 
matic adjustment  thereof  commensurate 
with  future  increases  in  the  cost  of  living, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper).  Referred  to  the  Committee  ou 
Veterans'  Affairs. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  th©  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  : 
A  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Arizona.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Senate   Memorial   1007 

"A  memorial  relating  to  construction  of  th© 
Hualapai  Hydroelectric  Dam,  and  urging 
th©  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  ap- 
prove construction  of  the  Hualapai  Hydro- 
electric Dam  located  in  the  inner  gorge  of 
the  Colorado  River  within  the  boundaries 
of  th©  Hualapai  Indian  Reservation 

"To  the  Congress  of  tlie  United  States  of 
America: 

"Your  memoriall.st  respectfully  represeuls: 


"Whereas,  the  Nation  Is  faced  with  an  en- 
ergy supply  Inadequate  to  meet  its  rapidly 
Increasing  needs;  and 

"Whereas,  preservation  of  our  natural  en- 
vironment must  be  balanced  with  the  devel- 
opment of  energy  needed  to  maintain  a 
Round  economy;  aiid 

"Whereas,  electric  energy  produced  In 
hydroelectric  projecld  is  highly  de?irabl< 
from  the  standpoints  of  reliability,  clean- 
Ilue.ss,  efficiency,  and  safety;  and 

"Whereas,  highly  desirable  hydroelectric 
dam  sites  are  slUI  available  In  Arizona  alou^, 
the  Colorado  River;  and 

"Wliereas,  the  Hualapai  Hydroelectric  Proj- 
ecc  (Bridge  Canyon)  is  potentially  a  major 
clean  energy  source  for  supplying  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  energy  for  the  Southwe:jt 
Region;  and 

"Whereas,  it  would  take  millions  of  barrels 
of  oil,  our  single  most-demanded  fuel,  per 
year  to  generate  the  electricity  which  can  oc 
developed  from  this  project;  and 

"Whereas,  th©  water  which  would  be  the 
power  to  run  the  hydroelectric  generators  is 
a  vast  renewable  resource  now  being  wasted 
down  the  river;  and 

"Wliereas,  income  from  the  Hualapai  D.ini 
would  provide  the  State  with  major  finan<:l»l 
support  to  help  pay  for  the  Central  Arizona 
Project;  and 

"Whereas,  th©  Hualapai  Indians  support 
construction  of  the  dam  on  their  reservatioii 
recognizing  it  as  their  only  opportunity  for 
economic  development  and  full  tribal  em- 
ployment; and 

"Whereas,  this  project  would  not  Interfere 
v.ith  the  free-flowing  Colorado  River  throiigh 
the  Grand  Canyon;  and 

"Whereas,  construction  of  the  dam  v.ill 
create  a  ribbon  of  blue  in  the  narrow  inner 
gorge,  making  the  Hualapai  section  of  the 
Colorado  available  to  all  for  recreational 
uses. 

"Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  Arizona,  prays: 

"1.  That  the  Congress  promptly  review  the 
many  benefits  of  hydroelectric  development 
along  the  Colorado  River,  particularly  the 
proposed  Hualapai  Project  and  take  action 
to  approve  Its  construction  at  a  time  wheii 
th©  Nation  could  greatly  use  the  electrical 
energy  derived  from  it,  and  support  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Arizona  Power  Authority  and  the 
Hualapai  Indian  Tribe  to  preserve  the  viabil- 
ity of  the  Hualapai  Dam  site  in  legislation 
now  pending  Ijefore  Congress. 

"2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  transmit  a  copy  of  this  Memori.')! 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  each  member  of  the  Aii- 
zona  congressional  delegation." 

A  memorial  of  th©  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Arizona.  Referred  to  the  Committee  ou  tlK 
Judiciary. 

"Senate  Memorial  1002 
"A  memorial  relating  to  Veterans'  Day:  ur^,- 

Ing  Congress  to  enact  legislation  returuiUL; 

observance  of  Veterans'  Day  to  November 

11 

"To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

"Your  memorialist  respectfully  represent..'. . 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  enacted  legislation  which  changed  ob- 
servance of  Veterans'  Day  from  November  1 1 , 
the  date  of  the  armistice  ending  World  War 
X  and  the  traditionaJ  day  of  observance  of 
that  historical  event,  and 

"Whereas,  the  change  of  Veterans'  Day  to 
the  fourth  Monday  in  October  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  adding  a  three-day  weekend  to  the 
holidays  of  the  year  Is  not  a  sufficient  reason 
for  bi'eaklng  with  tradition,  memories,  senti- 
ments and  history,  and  the  reduction  which 
follows  in  participation  In  patriotic  cere- 
monies. 

"VTlierefore  yoitr  memorialist,  the  Sen.tte 
of  the  State  of  .Arizona,  prays: 


6,181 


Oone  '•83 


Nove  nber 


"1.  That  the  Preeident  and 
their    most    earnest    oonaMeratton 
prompt  enactment  of  legrtslatlon  wht|h  w< 
result  tn  the  return  of  Veterans' 
traditional  day  of  obeervance, 
of  each  year. 

'2.  That  the  Honorable  Wesley  _ 
retary  of  State  of  the  State  of  Arizo 
mit  cc^Ies  of  this  Memorial  to  the 
of  the  United  States,  the  Preslden 
United   States  Senate,   the  Speaker 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Unlt|d 
and  to  each  Member  of  the  Arizona 
sional  Delegation." 
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A  memorial  of  the  Senate  of 
OI  Arizona.  Referred  to  the 
Veterans'  Affairs: 

"Senate  Mi;mop.i.\l  1003 

"A  Memorial  Urging  the  Veterans 

tratlon  of  the  United  States  to  I 

Islation  Establishliig  a  National 

'  in  Arizona 

"To  the  President  and  the  Congre: 
United  States  of  America: 
"Your  memorialist  respectfully 
"The  State  of  Arizona's  one  hi 
enty    available    National    Cemetery 
spaces  are  totally  inadequate  to  b 
potential  demand  of  the  more  than  . 
dred  fifty  thousnnd  veterans  resldini 
state. 

"A  deceased  veteran  who  had  . 
desire  to  be  burled  in  a  National 
niust   be   transported   to  another 
burial  thereby  causing  great  hardallps 
his  survivors. 

"Veterans  organizations  within 
of  Arizona  have  some  six  hundred  -_. 
of  land  In  central  Arizona  avallabU 
out  cost,  for  utilization  as  a  Nationa 
tery  and  Memorial  Park. 

Wherefore  yoiu-  memorialist,  the 
the  State  of  Arizona,  prays : 

■1.  That  the  Veterans  AdministratI  m 
its  most  earnest  consideration  to  th« 
lishment  of  a  National  Cemetery  in 
of  Arizona. 

"2.   That   the   Secretary   of   State 
State   ot   Arizona   transmit  a  copy 
Memorial    to   the  President  of   the 
States,  the  President  of  the  United 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Admlni 
of  the  Veterans  Administration  and 
member      of      the     Arizona 
Delegation. 

Resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  th< 
monwealth    of    Ma.^wachusetts. 
the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"Thk  Commonwealth  or 
"Resolutions  memorializing  the 
the    United    States    to    enact    „ 
amending  the  Social  Security  Act 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
for  federal  participation  in  the  _. 
Social  Security  program,  with  a 
tial  increase  in  the  contribution 
efit  base  and  with  appropriate 
in  Social  Security  taxes  to  reflect 
eral    Oovernnienfs   participation    ir 
coats 

"Whereas.  There  Is  pending  befoi 
Congress  of  the  UiUted  States  a  bl 
12489  which  if  enacted  into  law  would 
the  Social  Seciirity  Act  and  the  1 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for 
participation  in  the  costs  of  the 

rity  Program,  witli  a  suljstantial 

the  contribution  and  benefit  base  an 
appropriate    reductions    in    Social 
taxes   to   reflect    the    Federal   O 
particlpatioa  La  such  costs;  and 

Whereas,  Said  bill  would  grant  tai 
to  every   wage  earner   with   an  lnco|ie 
^20.000  or  less;  and 

■Whereas.  It  is  the  sen.se  of  the 

.^tts  House  of  Representatives  that,  In 
times  of  severe  Inflation,  every  means  i 
l)e  employed  to  increase  the  apendat  e 
come  of  working  people;  and 
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"Whereas,  Said  bill.  In  addition  to  aiding 
the  workers,  would  lower  the  cost  of  doing 
business  for  employers:   therefore  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  Into  law  H.R.  12489- 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
lie  forwarded  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of  Con- 
gress and  to  each  member  thereof  from  the 
Couimou  wealth." 

Adopted.  February  25.  1974. 
Resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Coni- 
nxonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs: 

"The  Commonwealth  of  Mass.'vchvsetts 
"Resolu  lions  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  establish  a  National 
Cemetery  in  the  Commonwealth 
"Whereas,  It  is  the  right  of  every  veteran 
to  be  accorded  the  honor  of  a  burial  In  a 
national  place  of  honor;  and 

"Whereas,  Out  of  the  ninety-eight  national 
cemeteries  In  the  United  States,  there  Is  none 
In  the  New  EUigland  area;  and 

"Whereas,  The  .saturation  point  of  these 
cemeteries  U  rapidly  being  reached  and  the 
need  for  new  land  is  luront;  now,  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved.  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetta  hereby  memorializes  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  establish  a  National 
Cemetery  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chuaetts;  and  be  It  further 

"ResoUed,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  mejnbers  thereof 
from  the  Commonwealth." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce: 

"1973  Senate  Joint  Resolution  121 
"Enrolled  Joint  resolution  purging  all  con- 
cerned agencies  of  the  government  of  the 
United   States  to  Insure   that   the   Lake 
Mlchlgnn  ferry  service  between  Manitowoc 
aiid  Kewaunee,  Wisconsin  and  Frankfort, 
Michigan  be  continued 
"Whereas  the  United  States  Department  of 
Transportation   has  proposed   abandonment 
Lake  Michigan  ferry  service  between  Mani- 
towoc and  Kewaunee.  Wisconsin,  and  Frank- 
fort. Michigan;  and 

"Whereas,  abandonment  of  the  ferry  serv- 
ice would  cause  severe  economic  hardship  for 
east-central  Wisconsin;  and 

"Whereas,  in  Ught  of  the  national  energy 
crisis,  any  curtailment  of  the  Lake  Michi- 
gan ferry  service  would  necessarily  increase 
the  burden  on  our  national  energy  resources; 
and 

•V\hereas  toiu-lsm  in  Wisconsin  would  be 
severely  damaged  by  curtailment  of  the  Lake 
Michigan  ferry  service;  and 

"Whereas  the  Green  Bay  and  Western 
Railroad,  which  U  of  great  economic  slgnlfl- 
cnnce  to  the  people  of  Wisconsin,  would  lose 
a  very  substantial  porUon  of  its  revenue  if 
the  Lake  Michigan  ferry  service  were  cur- 
tailed; and 

"Whereas  rail  service  to  many  Wisconsin 
communities  would  be  Jeopardized  by  cur- 
t.UIment  of  the  ferry  service:  and 

"Whereas,  curtailment  of  the  ferry  service 
yrttl  Jeopardize  economic  development  In 
northern  Wisconsin;  and 

"Whereas  curtailment  of  the  Lake  AHchi- 
gan  ferry  service  would  eliminate  a  vital  link 
in  the  Interstate  transportation  system  of 
east -central  Wisconsin:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
■Re.totved  by  the  Senate,  the  ar^^embJp  con- 
curring. That  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  opposes  any  curtailment  of  the 
Lake  Michigan  ferry  service,  pending  a  full 
find  complete  study  of  Wi.sconsin's  trans- 
poitatii.'.j   needs   by   the   Wisconsin   Depart- 
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ment  of  Transportation,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Transportation,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  the  United 
States  Railway  Association;  and,  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  respectfully  urges  all  concerned 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Govermnent 
to  Insure  that  the  Lake  Michigan  ferry  serv- 
ice between  Manitowoc  and  Kewaunee  Wis 
conshi,  and  Frankfort,  Michigan,  be'  con- 
tinued; and,  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  inimediately  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  UiUted 
States  and  to  each  member  of  the  couTe.s- 
sional  delegation  from  Wisconsin." 

PIESENTATION  OF  PETmoKS 

By  Mr.  Pastore  (for  hiniself  and  Mr.  Pill)  • 
A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  aud  Providence  Plantation.") 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance; 

"Sewate  REsonrrrow 
"Memorializing  Congress  to  Enact  Legisla- 
tion Relating  to  the  Individual  Taxpayer's 
Income  Tax  and  the  Increased  Amounts  in 
Fuel  Prices 

"Whereas.  The  federal  government  has  per- 
mitted price  Increases  for  fuel  products 
thereby  providing  windfall  profits  to  nu- 
merous companies  within  the  oil  Industry  at 
the  expense  of  the  consuming  public,  many 
of  whom  are  overburdened  by  the  infla- 
tionary spiral  which  has  affected  the  United 
States  and  are  thus  unable  to  afford  the  in- 
creased costs  of  petroleum  products:  aud 

"Whereas,  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  the  fed- 
eral  government  to  provide  relief  to  those 
consumers  so  adversely  affected  by  ita  policy 
with  respect  to  the  pricing  of  fuel  products 
now  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  Is  urged  to 
enact  legislation  permitting  Individual  tax- 
payers, lu  computing  federal  tax,  to  deduct 
directly  from  their  adjusted  gross  income 
regardless  of  whether  deductions  have  been 
otherwise  itemized,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
increased  amounts  such  taxpayers  have  been 
requested  to  pay  for  fuel;  and  be  it  further 
"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  a  duly  certified  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  Rhode  Island  delegation  In  Con- 
gress." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  cm  Finance: 

"Sbnatk  Resolutzom- 
"Memorializing  Congress  to  review  and  re- 
peal existing  laws  granting  favored  Income 
tax  treatment  to  the  Oil  Industry 
"Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States  be  and  they  are 
hereby  respectfully  requested  to  review  and 
repeal  existing  laws  granting  favored  Income 
tax  treatment  to  the  oU  Industry  whereby 
major  oil  producers  have  been  able  to  reap 
excessive  proflta  at  the  expense  of  the  con- 
suming public;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  a  duly  certified  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  senators  and  representatives  from 
Rhode  Island  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations, 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs: 

"Senate  Rcsolutiom 
"AfemorializJug  Congress  to  give  the  Federal 
Energy  Office  authority  to  inspect  oil  ta- 
ven  tones  ol  major  oil  companies 
"Resolved,  Tliat  the  members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  be  and  they  are 
hereby   respectfully    requested    to   give   the 
Federal  Energj-  Office  authority  to  audit  and 
examine  data,  books,  and  make  Inspections 
of  oil  inventories  of  major  oil  companies  on 
a  II.   :•.:•.;.,  b-isis;  and  Ue  it  further 
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"Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be 
and  he  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  duly  certified  copies  of  the  resolu- 
tion to  the  senators  and  representatives  from 
Rhode  Island  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
lasular  Affairs: 

"Senate  Resolution 
•  Memorializing   Congress   to   roll    back   the 
prices  of  domestic  fuel  and  gas  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1973  and  to  freeze  at  that  level  on 
suppliers  and  retailers 

"Resolved,  Tliat  the  senate  of  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations 
hereby  memorializes  Congress  to  roll  back 
the  prices  of  domestic  fuel  and  gas  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1973  to  freeze  at  that  level  on  suppliers 
and  retailers;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  a  duly  certified  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  Rhode  Island  delegation  In  Con- 
gress." 

Resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works: 

"RESOLtmONS 

"Relative  to  the  energy  crisis 

"Whereas,  The  nation  and  particularly  the 
New  England  region  is  confronted  with  a  ma- 
jor energy  and  environmental  dilemma;  and 

"Whereas,  Extensive  engineering  and  eco- 
nomic studies  conducted  some  ten  years  ago 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  demon- 
strated to  the  satisfaction  of  President  Ken- 
nedy the  feasibility  and  relative  environmen- 
tal desirability  of  developing  the  extraordi- 
nary tidal  characteristics  of  the  Passama- 
quoddy  Bay  area  for  hydroelectric  produc- 
tion; and 

•Whereas.  Such  development,  Including 
the  Dickey-Lincoln  School  hydroelectric  in- 
stallations would  have  provided  some  1,260 
megawatts  of  electricity  (mostly  peaking 
power)  to  northeastern  America,  with  au- 
mial  power  benefita  In  excess  of  $40  million 
in  the  form  of  a  power  supply  available  at 
about  25%  less  than  the  then  prevailing 
cost;  and 

"Whereas,  The  combined  project  would 
have  represented  a  Federal  resource-develop- 
ing Investment  of  more  than  $1  bUIion  in 
the  New  England  area  and  entailed  some 
15,000  man-years  of  on-site  employment;  and 

"Whereas,  Private  International  investors 
have  recently  been  organizing  to  develop 
similar  tidal  sites  in  Nova  Scotia;  and 

"Whereas,  Electric  power  is  expected  to 
be  increasingly  required,  especially  for  mass 
transit  aud  Industry;  and 

"Whereas,  The  mounting  coste  and  the 
precariousness  of  supply  of  Imported  petro- 
leum Is  drastically  transforming  the  econ- 
omy of  energy;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Congress  has  recently  re- 
sponded to  the  crisis  by  providing  In  the 
Emergency  Energy  Act  for  the  preparation  of 
plans  for  the  development  of  hydroelectric 
resources;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Massachusetts  Senate  is 
gravely  concerned  about  the  development  of 
the  economic  base  of  New  England  and  about 
the  protection  of  the  environment  as  well  as 
insistent  that  the  few  natural  energy  re- 
sources that  the  northeast  possesses  be 
wisely  and  equitt^ly  developed;  now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusette  Senate 
respectfully  requests  the  Congressional  dele- 
gation from  this  Commonwealth  and  the 
other  states  of  the  northeastern  area  to  as- 
sure reconsideration  of  the  entire  project 
as  presented  in  the  July,  1963  Report  by  Sec- 
retary Udall  to  President  Kennedy  as  a  ma- 
jor element  In  the  forthcoming  appraisal  of 
our  national  hydroelectric  potential;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing 


resolutions  be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  Senate  to  the  Congressional 
delegation  from  this  Commonwealth  and  the 
other  northeastern  states. 

"Senate,  adopted,  January  21,   1974." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  FONO,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  1276.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Joe  H.  Mor- 
gan (Rept.  No.  93-731). 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  179.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designathig  the  calendar  week  be- 
glimlng  April  21,  1974,  as  "National  Volun- 
teer Week"  (Rept.  No.  93-732. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.J.  Res.  163.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  full  week 
in  March  of  each  veir  "National  Agricxilture 
Week"  (Rept.  No.  93  733). 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  with  amen'imente: 

H.R.  13023.  An  a'  t  to  Increase  the  period 
during  which  bci'cfita  may  be  paid  under 
title  XVI  of  the  social  Security  Act  on  the 
basis  of  presumptive  disability  to  certain  in- 
dividuals who  received  aid,  on  the  basis  of 
disability,  for  December  1973,  under  a  State 
plan  approved  under  title  XIV  or  XVI  of  that 
act. 

By  Mr.  MOSS,  from  the  Conunittee  ou 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  with 
amendments: 

H.R.  11864.  -■  •  act  to  provide  for  the  early 
commercial  demonstration  of  the  technology 
of  solar  heating  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
a4id  Sp!)ce  Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
in  cooperation  with  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  the  National  Science  Foimdation, 
the  General  Services  Administration,  and 
other  Federal  agencies,  and  for  the  early  de- 
velopment and  commercial  demonstration  of 
technology  for  combined  solar  heating  and 
coolhig  (Rept.  No.  93-734). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary : 

John  W.  Warner,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Administration. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  nomination  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate.) 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent,  as  in  executive  session,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  report 
favorably  the  nominations  of  9  hi  the 
Army  to  the  grade  of  major  general  and 
brigadier  general,  and  in  the  Navy,  31 
captains  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral.  I  ask  that  these 
names  be  placed  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ml-.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent,  in  addition,  there  are  165  appoint- 
ments in  the  Army  in  the  grade  of  colo- 
nel and  below;  944  in  the  Air  Force  for 
appointment  in  the  grade  of  captain  and 
below;   and.  in  the  Marine  Corps  and 


Marine  Corps  Resei-ve,  3,552  appoint- 
ments to  the  gi-ade  of  colonel  and  below. 
Since  these  names  have  already  ap- 
peared in  tlie  Congressional  Record  and 
to  save  the  expense  of  printing  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  I  ask  that  the.'^e 
names  be  placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk 
lor  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  i*  so  oidered. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Coraniiitec 
on   Foreign  Relation.s: 

Leonard  Unger,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  Ambas-sador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  the  Republic  of  China; 

John  Gunther  Dean,  of  New  York,  a  Foi- 
eign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambas- 
.sador  Extraordinary  aud  Plenipotentiary  to 
the  Khmer  Re-public; 

Robert  W.  ttean,  of  Illinois,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  of :  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  Pera; 

Hermann  F.  Eilts,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  For- 
eign Service  oflicer  of  the  class  of  cai-eei- 
minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Arab  Republic  o; 
Egypt; 

Leo  Cherne.  of  New  York,  Rita  E.  Hauser,  of 
New  York,  and  Leonard  H.  Marks,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  be  members  of  the  U.S. 
Advisory  Commission  on  International  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Affairs;  and 

Lawrence  Y.  Goldberg,  of  Massachuseti.'.. 
to  be  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Coui- 
niissiou  on  International  Educational  and 
Cultiu-al  Aifairs. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  reconunendation  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 


AND 


INTRODUCTION      OF      BILLS 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Tlie  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  himself  aud 
Mr.  Case)  : 

S.  3163.  A  bill  to  amend  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act  to  require  that  the 
budget  of  the  President  Include  proposed 
appropriations  for  carrying  out  section  412 
relating  to  advance  funding  of  education 
programs.  Referred  to  the  Committee  ou 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  BROCK: 

S.  3164.  A  bill  to  provide  for  greater  dis- 
closure of  the  nature  and  coste  of  real  estate 
settlement  services,  to  eliminate  the  pay- 
ment of  kickbacks  and  unearned  fees  in 
ctHinection  with  settlement  services  provided 
in  federally  related  mortgage  transactions. 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee ou  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 

S.  3165.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  sell  mineral  intereste  of  the 
United  States  in  certaUi  lands  In  the  State 
of  California  to  the  record  owners  of  the 
surface  thereof.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
ou  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (by  request)  : 

S.  3166.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  programs 
of  ■s'ederal  assistance  for  comprehensive 
health  resources  planning,  and  to  assist  the 
States  in  regulating  the  costs  of  health  care. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  TOWER : 

S.  3167.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  special 
dependency  reqtiirementa  for  entitlement 
to  husband's  and  widower's  insurance  bene- 
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nts,  30  that  benefits  fc»'  husbands  and  rldov- 
ers  will  b«  payable  on  the  same  tfwls 
benefits  for  wives  and  widows. 

3.3188.   A  bUl   to  amend   title  n 
Sorial  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payAent  of 
benefits  to  a  married  couple  on  the:  ■  com 
iiined  earnings  record; 

S.  3169.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that 
sured  Individual  otherwise  qualified  Aay  re- 
tire and  receive  full  old-age  Insuranc    bene 
fits,  at  any  time  after  attaining  ag( 
lie  has  been  forced  to  retire  at  that  a  :e  by  a 
Federal  law.  regulation  or  order;  and 

S.  3170.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  luf  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  ny  in- 
dividual who  has  40  quarters  of  c<  rerage, 
whenever  acquired,  will  be  insured  3r  dis- 
.•»bllity  benefits  thereimder.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.   COOK    (for  himself   i  id  Mr. 

HUDDLESTON)  : 

S.  3171.  A  bill  to  amend  section  133  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  Inct  ase  by 
two  the  number  of  district  Judges  ;  or  the 
Eastern  District  of  Kentucky.  Ref€  red  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 

S.  3172.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain  restric- 
tions on  the  rights  of  officers  and  en  ployees 
of  the  UJ8.  Postal  Service,  and  fo  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  »n  Post 
OfTce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  3173.  A  bin  to  amend  the  luteisoastal 
Shipping   Act,   1933.   Referred   to   th4  Com- 
mittee  on  Commerce. 
ByMr.  PANNIN: 

S.  3174.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Scfretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  Ian*  i  situ- 
ated in  Tuma  County,  Ariz.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insiilar    Ufalrs. 
By  Mr.   MOSS    (for  himself   e  id   Mr. 
GoLowATER)    (by  request): 

S.  3175.  A  bill  to  amend  section  20   (b)  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1058.  Referred  to  the  Committee  o     Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences. 
ByMr.  BIBLE: 

8.  3176.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of.  Do  glaa  B. 
Yljalle.  Referred  to  the  Committee  Jn  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 

S.  3177.  A  bill  to  regtUate  comme  se  and 
promote  the  general  welfare  by  pi  ividlug 
incentives  and  assistance,  based  on  i  etalled 
data  and  Information,  that  wiU  iucn  ise  the 
amount  of  trani>portatlon  by  railroa<  rather 
than  by  less  energy-efficient  modee  I  i  order 
to  conserve  limited  resources  of  enei  :y,  and 
for  other  piirposes.  Referred  to  the  C  immit- 
tee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PASTORE  (for  himself    nd  Mr. 
AxKZN)    (by  request) : 

S.  3178.  A  bill  to  authorize  approp  iations 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In:  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  otl  s  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Joint  Comm  tee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  PASTORE  (by  request    : 

S.  3179.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  to  provide  'or  ap- 
proval of  sites  for  production  and  utl  Ization 
facilities,  and  for  other  purposes.  Reffrred  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Enf 
By  Mr.  STEVENSON: 

3.  3180.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
PeToleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973,  Put 
93-159,  to  clarify  services  directly  re] 
agricultural  operations,  and  for  otl' 
poses.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
;--rd  Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   KENNEDY    (for   blms| 
Macncson,  and  Mr.  Javtts) 

3  3181.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public 
Service  Act  to  revise  the  National| Health 
Service  Corps  programs  aiul  the  Publij Health 
.ind  National  Health  Service  Corps  Icholar- 
^hip  training  program.  Referred  to  tv  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfai 


By  Mr.  MoCLURE: 
S.  3182.  A  bUl  to  prohUiit  the  bauuhig  of 
lead  shot  for  bunting.  Referred  to  the  Com- 

nxtttee  on  Commerce. 
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ST.XTEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BROCK: 
S.  3164.  A  bill  to  provide  for  greater 
disclosure  of  the  nature  and  costs  of  real 
estate  settlement  services,  to  eliminate 
the  payment  of  kickbacks  and  unearned 
fees  in  connection  with  settlement  serv- 
ices provided  in  federally  related  mort- 
gage transactions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

P.E.\L    EST.\TE    SFTTLEMEJCT    PROCCDURrS    ACT    OF 
1»74 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  tlie  "Real  Estate  Settlement 
Procedures  Act  of  1874"  to  relieve  the 
consumer  from  tlie  high  cost  of  settle- 
ment charges. 

While  many  of  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  are  presently  contained  in  S.  2228, 
which  I  Introduced  on  July  23,  1973,  a 
number  of  new  consumer-oriented  provi- 
sions have  been  added  as  a  result  of  the 
recommendations  that  were  made  by 
public,  consumer,  and  industry  witnesses 
in  Congressional  hearings  held  during 
the  past  9  months. 

Mr.  President,  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress have  discussed  and  examined  the 
real  estate  settlement  process  extensively 
during  the  past  2  years.  In  the  early 
months  of  1972,  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  sub- 
mitted a  detailed  report  to  the  Congress 
on  "Mortgage  Settlement  Costs."  Con- 
trary to  the  belief  held  by  many  that  the 
HUD-VA  report  concluded  that  unrea- 
sonably high  settlement  costs  were  a 
widespread  problem,  the  actual  finding 
of  the  report  was  tliat  "costs  appear  to  be 
high  In  some  areas,  but  unreasonable 
costs  probably  occur  in  fewer  areas  than 
may  be  popularly  assumed."  The  report 
did  find,  however,  that  certain  problems 
and  abuses  existed  in  some  areas  of  the 
country  that  were  resulting  in  unneces- 
sarily high  settlement  costs.  Specific  rec- 
ommendations for  Federal  action  that 
could  be  taken  to  correct  these  problems 
and  abuses  were  proposed.  I  am  pleased 
to  point  out  tliat  the  "Real  Estate  Settle- 
ment Procedures  Act"  is  directly  respon- 
sive to  all  of  the  recommendations  of 
that  report  for  Federal  legislative  action. 

Over  tlie  last  2  years  the  Senate  has 
also  received  testimony  from  approxi- 
mately 25  witnesses  on  this  subject  in 
three  different  sets  of  hearings.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  held  exten- 
sive hearings  on  various  proposals  for 
reform  in  this  area  as  well.  The  provi- 
sions of  my  bill  are  responsive  to  the 
various  points  and  suggestions  made  by 
the  witnesses  in  these  hearings.  It  is  clear 
that  we  have  studied  reform  proposals 
for  the  real  estate  settlement  process  long 
enough.  The  time  has  come  for  Congress 
to  act. 

My  bill  would  attack  the  problems  and 
abiise.s  that  have  been  demonstrated  to 
exist  in  the  real  estate  settlement  process 
in  four  basic  ways. 

First,  there  are  a  number  of  proi  Uions 


that  would  provide  greater  and  more 
timely  Information  to  home  buyers  on 
the  nature  and  costs  of  settlement  serv- 
ices. A  special  information  booklet  to  be 
developed  by  HUD  would  have  to  be  given 
by  tlie  lender  to  the  home  buyer  at  the 
time  he  files  a  mortgage  loan  application. 
The  lender  would  also  have  to  give  the 
home  buyer  a  detailed  estimate  of  his 
settlement  costs  at  least  10  days  in  ad- 
vance of  settlement.  This  disclosure 
would  be  made  on  a  uniform  settlement 
statement  to  be  developed  by  HUD  that 
would  also  be  the  form  used  as  the  final 
statement  that  would  be  given  to  the 
buyer  at  the  time  of  settlement.  These 
provisions  should  help  insure  that  home 
buj'ers  will  no  longer  be  surprised  to  first 
learn  of  certain  costs  at  tlie  time  of  set- 
tlement and  that  they  will  be  in  a  much 
more  knowledgeable  position  to  negotiate 
for  the  most  reasonable  charges  for  the 
services  that  they  need. 

Second,  sections  7,  8  and  11  of  my  bill 
will  deal  effectivel}'  with  certain  abuses 
that  exist  in  the  I'eal  estate  settlement 
process  in  some  ai-eas  of  the  country.  Sec- 
tion 7  would  prohibit  any  kickback  or  re- 
ferral fee  that  Is  paid  or  received  for  the 
mere  referral  of  settlement  business  and 
would  pmhibit  any  fee-splitting  amcKig 
persons  who  raider  settlement  services 
imless  the  fee  is  paid  in  return  for  serv- 
ices sujtiially  rendered.  These  kickbacks 
or  referral  fees  increase  the  cost  of  set- 
tlement services  to  the  home  buyer  with- 
out providing  any  benefits  to  him.  Sec- 
tion 7  will  deal  with  these  problems  in 
the  most  comprehensive  manner  ever 
considered  by  the  Senate. 

Section  8  and  1 1  are  new  provisimis  not 
contained  in  8.  2228.  Section  8  would 
limit  the  amount  that  lenders  can  require 
home  buj'ers  to  pay  into  escrow  accounts 
established  to  ensure  the  payment  of  real 
estate  taxes  and  insurance.  In  areas 
where  xmreasonable  escrow  requirements 
are  imposed  on  the  buyer,  this  provision 
should  result  in  a  reducticm  of  hundreds 
of  dollars  in  the  amount  that  must  be 
paid  by  the  buyer  at  the  time  of  settle- 
ment. Section  11  would  prohibit  a  laider 
from  charging  the  home  buyer  any  fee 
for  the  preparation  of  truth-in-lending 
statements  or  tlie  disclosure  statements 
called  for  by  sections  4  and  6  of  the  bill. 

Third,  in  order  to  deal  with  what  many 
witnesses  have  described  as  the  imderly- 
ing  cause  of  unnecessarily  high  tttle 
transfer  costs,  I  have  added  a  provision 
directing  HUD  to  develop  and  place  in 
operation  a  model  system  or  systems  for 
the  recordation  of  land  title  information. 
In  many  areas  of  the  country,  local  gov- 
ernments continue  to  maintain  land  title 
i-ecords  in  accordance  with  systems  de- 
signed for  use  in  the  19th  or  18th  cen- 
turies. The  costs  of  title  searching  in 
these  jui-isdictions  are  invariably  higher 
than  hi  areas  where  local  records  are 
maintained  in  accordance  with  more 
modem  methods.  The  model  systems  de- 
veloped by  HUD  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  bill  will  provide  much  need- 
ed information  and  experience  to  help 
local  governments  modernize  their  record 
keeping  and  help  us  achieve  real  sav- 
ings tliat  will  result  in  lower  title  trans- 
fer costs. 

Finally,  section  10(c)  of  the  bill  would 
repeal  section  701  of  the  Emergency 
Home  Finance  Act  of  1970.  In  spite  of 
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what  many  of  us  in  tlie  Congress  in- 
tended in  this  section,  a  number  of  peo- 
ple have  interpreted  section  701  as  em- 
powering the  Secretary  of  HUD  and  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affah-s  to  en- 
gage in  the  wholesale  regulation  of  the 
rates  charged  by  those  who  provide  set- 
tlement services  in  FHA  and  VA  assisted 
transactions.  We  have  received  extensive 
testimony  from  consumer  and  industry 
groups  as  to  the  many  difficulties  and 
drawbacks  of  Federal  rate  regulation  in 
this  area.  The  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  itself,  on  the 
basis  of  its  experience  m  trymg  to  de- 
velop such  a  rate  regulatoiy  scheme,  has 
concluded  that  such  regulation  would  be 
both  unwise  and  imworkable  and  has 
testified  in  support  of  repeal  of  section 
701.  Its  recommendations  in  this  matter 
have  received  the  strong  support  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the 
agency  established  by  tlie  Congress  to 
lielp  insure  that  there  are  adequate  fi- 
nancial resources  to  meet  tlie  Nation's 
housing  goals. 

While  I  believe  the  Federal  rate  regula- 
tion Is  not  a  realistic  solution  and  that 
the  antiabuse,  disclosure  and  ref oiin  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  offer  the  brightest 
prospects  for  keeping  settlement  costs  to 
reasonable  levels,  I  have,  after  consulta- 
tion with  a  number  of  my  colleagues,  ex- 
panded section  10  to  include  a  provision 
calling  upon  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to 
monitor  the  implementation  of  the  vari- 
ous provisions  of  the  bill  and  to  report 
back  to  the  Congress  on  what  further 
legislation  may  be  needed  in  tliis  area. 
Section  10(b)  would  specifically  call  for 
the  Secretary's  recommendations  in 
three  areas  that  were  of  particular  con- 
cern to  some  of  the  witnesses  who  testi- 
fied at  the  congressional  hearings:  First, 
whether  it  is  desUable  to  have  lenders 
bear  the  costs  of  particular  settlement 
services  presently  paid  for  by  the  bor- 
rower; second,  whether  Federal  regula- 
tion of  settlement  charges  is  necessary 
and  desirable,  and  if  so,  what  sort  of  reg- 
ulatory scheme  should  be  adopted  by  the 
Congress;  and  tliird,  wtiat  sort  of  incen- 
tives can  be  provided  to  local  govern- 
ments to  improve  and  modernize  their 
system  for  the  recordation  of  land  title 
Information. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  believe  the  report  to  be  pre- 
pared by  the  Secretary  will  provide  the 
necessary  basis  for  further  legislative 
action  In  this  area.  The  earlier  HUD- 
VA  study  has  proven  to  be  of  great  value 
to  the  Congress  and.  Indeed,  the  find- 
ings and  recommendations  contained  hi 
that  study  have  formed  the  basis  for  the 
legislation  I  am  proposing  today.  Con- 
trary to  many  other  reports  that  are 
called  for  by  Congress  which  only  delay 
effective  action  on  the  problem,  the  re- 
port called  for  by  section  10  Is  designed 
to  insure  that  the  actions  we  would  be 
taking  la  the  bill  are  effective  and,  If  they 
are  not,  to  provide  the  Congress  with  the 
necessary  information  to  allow  us  to  act 
proptly  on  whatever  further  legislation 
is  needed. 

Mr.  President,  the  "Real  Estate  Set- 
tlement Procedures  Act"  offers  the  Sen- 
ate tlie  best  opportunity  to  enact  legisla- 
tion tills  year  that  will  provide  real  and 
sifniflcant  benefits  to  home  buyers.  It 
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represents  a  realistic  compromise  of  the 
positions  of  numerous  groups  and  in- 
dividuals. I  believe  we  would  be  neglect- 
ful of  our  duties  to  our  constituents  if  we 
allowed  another  year  to  go  by  without 
adopting  legislation  that  would  eliminate 
the  abuses  we  know  to  exist,  that  would 
provide  meaningful  advance  disclosure 
which  the  prospective  home  buj-er  needs, 
and  that  would  take  the  initial  steps 
necessary  to  solving  the  basic  shortcom- 
ings in  local  recordkeeping  that  is  at  the 
root  of  muiecessarily  high  title  transfer 
costs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  together 
v.-ith  a  section-by -section  explanation  be 
printed  at  tliis  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section- 
by-section  analysis  and  the  bill  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 
Secxion-bt-Section  Analysis  op  the  Real 

Estate    Settlement    Proceowbes    Act    of 

1074 

SHOBT   TITLE 

Section  1  is  a  new  provision  that  specifies 
that  the  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Real  Estate 
Settlement  Procedures  Act  of  1974." 

ITNDINGS   AMD   PimPOSE 

Section  2  Is  a  new  "findings  and  purpose" 
.'action  that  was  not  contained  In  8.  2228. 
The  section  sets  forth  two  Congressional  find- 
ings: (1)  that  significant  reforms  In  the  real 
estate  settlement  process  are  needed  to  pro- 
vide consumers  with  greater  and  more  timely 
Information  on  the  nature  and  costs  of  the 
settlement  process  and  to  protect  them  from 
unnecessarily  high  settlement  charges  that 
are  the  result  of  certain  abusive  practices 
that  have  develojjed  In  some  areas  of  the 
country,  and  (2)  that  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Congress  to  Implement  the  recommenda- 
tions  contained  In  the  1972  HUD-VA  Report 
to  the  Congress  on  "Mortgage  Settlement 
Costs"  that  was  prepared  in  accordance  with 
Section  701(b)  of  the  Emergency  Home  Fi- 
nance Act  of  1970. 

Section  2  also  sets  forth  the  four  basic  pvir- 
poses  that  the  Congress  Intends  to  achieve  In 
enacting  the  bUl.  These  Include:  (1)  that 
more  effective  advance  disclosure  of  settle- 
ment costs  Is  provided  to  home  buyers  and 
seUers.  (2)  that  kickbacks  or  referral  fees  that 
unnecessarily  Increase  settlement  coets  are 
eliminated,  (3)  that  reductions  are  affected 
in  the  amounts  home  buyers  are  frequently 
required  to  place  In  escrow  accounts  estab- 
lished to  ensure  the  payment  of  real  estate 
taxes  and  insurance,  and  (4)  that  significant 
first  steps  are  taken  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  help  effect  reform  and  moderniza- 
tion of  local  record-keeping  in  regard  to  land 
title  inf ormatlooi. 

DEKIMlTlOIfS 

Section  3  contains  various  definitions  of 
terms  used  in  the  Act  and  Is  substantially 
Identical  to  section  101  of  S.  2228.  The  only 
change  Is  that  the  definition  of  "settlement 
services"  in  section  3(4)  has  been  expanded 
somewhat  so  as  to  make  the  definition  more 
comprehensive. 

UNIFORM   SETTLEMENT   STATEMENT 

Section  4  Of  the  new  blU  U  identical  to 
section  102  of  S.  2228.  This  section  requires 
that  a  uniform  settlement  statement  U  to 
be  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  HITD  In  con- 
sultation with  various  federal  agencies  and 
Is  to  be  used  as  the  standard  settlement  form 
for  all  transactions  in  the  United  States 
which  Involve  federally  related  mortgage 
loans.  Because  of  the  differences  that  exist  In 
legal  and  administrative  requirements  and 
practices  in  various  areas  of  the  country,  the 
uniform  settlement  statement  may  contain 
minimum  variations  tbat  are  necessary  to  re- 
flect these  differences  across  tl:e  country.  The 


form  is  also  intended  to  Include  all  of  the 
Information  and  data  required  to  be  provided 
under  the  Truth -m-Lending  Act  and  the 
regulations  thereimder,  so  that  by  combining 
the  settlement  statement  with  the  Truth-in- 
Lending  form,  more  effective  disclosure  can 
be  nvade  to  the  home  buyer. 

SPECIAL    INFORMATION    BOOKLETS 

Section  5  is  iden-tical  to  section  103  ot 
S.  2228  and  would  direct  that  the  Secretary 
of  HUD  prepare  and  distribute  special  infor- 
mation booklets  to  help  persons  borrowing 
money  to  finance  the  purchase  of  a  home  to 
better  understand  the  nature  and  costs  of 
real  estate  settlement  services.  These  book- 
lets, which  may  bo  prepared  by  lenders  if 
their  form  and  content  are  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  are  to  be  distributed  to  the  home 
buyer  at  the  time  he  files  a  mortgage  loan 
application. 

ADVANCE  DiscLOsrr.::  or  settlement  costs 
Section  6  Is  substantially  identical  to  sec- 
tion 104  of  S.  2228  in  requiring  that  any 
lender  agreeing  to  make  a  federally  related 
mortgage  loan  must  provide  to  the  home 
buyer,  at  least  ten  days  prior  to  settlement, 
an  itemized  disclosure  of  each  charge  arising 
in  connection  vrtth  the  settlement.  This  sec- 
tion has  been  amended  so  that  this  Infor- 
mation will  be  required  to  be  given  to  the 
seller  as  well.  This  disclosure  would  be  made 
upon  the  uniform  settlement  statement  to  be 
developed  imder  section  4  of  the  bill. 

PP.OH131TION  .\C.MNST  KICKBACKS  AND  UNEARNED 
FEES 

Section  7  is  Identical  to  section  105  of  S 
2228  and  would  prohibit  the  payment  or  re- 
ceipt of  any  kickback  or  referral  fee  made  for 
the  referral  of  real  estate  settlement  business, 
lu  addition,  this  section  would  prohibit  any 
person  from  giving  or  accepting  any  portion 
of  any  charge  made  for  the  rendering  of  a 
settlement  service  unless  the  payment  were 
made  for  services  actuaUy  performed.  Both 
civil  and  criminal  penalties  would  be  Imposed 
for  violation  of  the  prohibitions. 

LIMITATION  ON   REQtTnmCKNT  O*  ADVAHCS 
DEPOSITS    IN    ESCROW    ACCOUNTS 

Section  8  is  a  new  provision  designed  to 
limit  the  amounts  that  lenders  can  require 
home  buyers  to  pay  Into  escrow  accounts 
established  to  ensure  the  payment  of  real 
estate  taxes  and  insurance.  At  the  present 
time,  many  lenders  reqvUre  that  a  home  buyer 
establish  such  an  account  at  the  time  of  set- 
tlement and  pay  as  much  as  6  months,  one 
yeax  or  even  two  years  advance  taxes  and 
insurance  premiums  Into  tbla  account.  Sec- 
tion 8  would  limit  the  amount  of  these  pay- 
ments at  the  time  of  settlement  In  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  (1)  in  Jurlsdictiona  where 
taxes  and  Insurance  premlimM  are  post-paid, 
the  borrower  could  not  be  required  to  deposit 
more  than  the  amount  of  taxes  and  Insur- 
ance premiums  that  will  be  due  and  payable 
on  the  date  of  settlement  plus  the  pro  rata 
portion  of  such  taxes  and  premiums  that  has 
already  accrued,  and  (2)  m  Juriadlctlons 
where  taxes  and  insurance  praniums  are  pre- 
paid, the  borrower  could  not  be  asked  to 
deposit  more  than  the  pro  rata  portion  of 
the  estimated  taxes  and  insurance  premiimis 
based  on  the  number  of  months  from  the  last 
payment  date  to  the  date  of  settlement,  m 
both  cases,  lenders  voaj  also  require  one- 
twelfth  of  the  taxes  and  insurance  premiums 
estimated  to  become  due  and  payable  during 
the  twelve  months  followmg  the  date  of  set- 
tlement. After  the  date  of  settlement,  a  lender 
may  only  require  the  borrower  to  deposit 
In  any  one  mtrnth  one-twelfth  of  the  total 
taxes  and  hisurance  premiums  that  wUl  be 
due  and  payable  during  the  year.  In  those 
areas  where  excessive  escrow  requirements 
have  been  Imposed  on  home  buyers,  this  pro- 
vision wUl  result  In  substantial  savings  to 
the  home  buy^-  at  the  time  of  settlement 
without  substantiaUy  Interfering  with  the 
legitimate  requirements  of  lenders  for  some 
assurance  that  real  estate  taxes  and  Insur- 
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ance  premiums  will  continue  to  b 
the  property. 

ESTABUSHMZNT    ON    DEMONSTRATION 
LAND  PABCKL  kKCOROATION  STffI 


Section  9  l8  a  new  provision  tt  it  would 
direct  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  est  bllsb,  on 
A  demonstration  basis,  model  land  recorda- 
I  ion  systems  In  various  parts  of  th    country 
ill  the  hope  of  effecting  fundam«  ital  im- 
provements in  the  present  systemi    utilized 
by   local   governments   for   the   re<  >rdation 
and  indexUig  of  laud  title  informal  on.  Vir- 
tually   all   of   the    witnesses    in   tli      recent 
Senate  hearings  on  closing  and  sc  tlement 
costs  testified  as  to  the  urgent  nee<    for  the 
Federal  government  to  take  meaning  ul  steps 
in  this  area  to  assist  local  goveruj  Lents  in 
improving  and  modernizing  their  lai  1  record 
systems.  The  January,  1972,  Report  I  7  Amer- 
ican University  to  HTHJ  on  "The  Re  I  Estate 
Settlement  Process  and  Its  Costs"  c<  icluded 
that  "the  root  problem  involved  in     sducing 
costs  in  reform  and  reorganization  (  '  public 
laud  records."  Section  9  is  designed  to  meet 
this  problem  by  having  HUD  establ  ih  on  a 
demonstration    basis    various   type<    of   re- 
cordation systems  that  can  be   ue  d  as  a 
model   by   local  governments  who     rish   to 
modernize  their  own  antiquated  sysb  ns.  The 
experience  gained  from  these  model    should 
prove   invaluable   in   the   determini  tion   of 
bow  basic  reforms  in  land  parcel     idesing 
and  recording  can  be  achieved. 

REPORT   or   THB   SeCHSTART   ON    NECES!    TT    FOB 
rUBTHXR  CONOEESSIONAL  ACTIOl 

Section  10  of  the  bill  is  a  new  sect  m  that 
is  designed  to  achieve  two  purpose  .  First, 
subsection  (c)  would  repeal  Sectlot  701  of 
the  Emergency  Home  rmance  Act  f  1970. 
This  is  the  section  of  law  that  bas  I  sen  In- 
terpreted as  authorizing  the  Seen  ary  of 
HtTD  and  the  Administrator  of  Veter  ns'  Af- 
fairs to  directly  regulate  the  rai  ^s  and 
charges  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  at- 
torneys, title  companies,  surveyors,  ]  >st  and 
fungus  ln^>ector8,  and  others  who:  provide 
settlement  services  in  FHA  and  VA  issisted 
mortgage  transactions.  Testimony  p  esented 
by  various  consumer,  industry  and  jovern- 
ment  witnesses  in  Congressional  1  earings 
held  diu-ing  the  past  year  have  demoi  strated 
that  Federal  rate  regulation  of  set  lement 
charges  would  be  both  unwise  and  1  nwork- 
able.  Both  the  Department  of  Houjg  Qg  and 
Urban  Development  and  the  Feders  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  have  testified  In  apposi- 
tion to  Federal  rate  regulation  of  set  lement 
charges  and  have  urged  the  repeal  of  Section 
701  of  the  Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  of 
1970. 

Second,  section  10  would  direct  tb  Secre- 
tary of  HTTD  to  monitor  the  implemc  itatlon 
of  the  various  anti-abuse  and  disclosi  re  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  and  report  back  to  the 
Congress  no  sooner  than  three  and  o  later 
than  five  years  from  the  effective  dat  of  the 
Act  on  whether  there  Is  any  necessity  or  fur- 
ther legislation  in  this  area.  If  he  cc  iciudes 
that  there  is  need  for  further  Congr  sslonal 
action,  be  is  to  report  on  the  specU  ;  prac- 
tices or  problems  that  should  be  the  lubject 
of  such  legislation  and  the  corrective  meas- 
ures that  need  to  be  taken.  Specifica!  y,  sec- 
tion 10  wotild  direct  the  Secretary  to  nclude 
in  bis  report  to  the  Congress  his  rec«  nmen- 
dations  on  the  desirability  of  requlrli  ;  lend- 
ers of  federally  related  mortgage  loant  to  bear 
the  costs  of  particular  real  estate  set  lement 
services  presently  paid  for  by  borron  irs  and 
recommendations  on  whether  Federal  -egula- 
tlon  of  settlement  charges  is  necessi  ry  and 
desirable.  If  be  concludes  that  such  egula- 
lion  would  be  necessary  and  desirabl  ,  he  is 
to  provide  the  Congress  with  a  des<  iption 
and  analysis  of  the  regulatory  scheme  he  be- 
lieves the  Congress  should  adopt.  The  Secre- 
ary  Is  also  directed  to  report  on  the  1  ays  in 
which  the  Federal  government  can  en<  >urage 
and  AHsLst  local  govemments  to  imprc  'e  and 


paid  on     modernize  their  land  title  record-keeping  sys- 
tems. 
BASIS  op         This  report  will  ensure  continumg  Con- 

if  gressional  and  administrative  attention  to 

the  problems  of  unnecessarily  high  settle- 
ment charges  even  after  the  passage  of  the 
bill.  This  continumg  concern  itself  will  help 
to  ensure  that  changes  are  affected  in  the 
real  estate  settlement  process  over  the  next 
three  years.  Moreover,  the  report  called  for  by 
section  10  will  provide  the  Congress  with  the 
Information  it  needs  to  make  a  reasoned 
judgment  as  to  the  various  alternatives  that 
might  be  considered  if  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  are  not  totally  effective  in  eusurmg  that 
home  buyers  pay  only  reasouable  charges  for 
necessary  settlement  services. 

FES     rOK     PREPARATION     OF    TRUTH-IN-LENDING 
AND    UNIFORM    SETTLEMENT   STATEMENTS 

Section  11  is  a  new  provision  not  contaUied 
in  S.  2228  that  would  prohibit  lenders  from 
imposmg  on  borrowers  any  fee  or  charge  for 
the  preparation  of  the  Truth-In-Lending 
statement  or  any  other  disclosure  statement 
called  for  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  This 
type  of  provision  received  substantial  support 
during  the  beai-mgs  held  by  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee. 

MISCELLANEOUS   PROVISIONS 

The  final  three  sections  of  the  bill  are 
identical  to  sections  106,  107  and  108  of  S. 
2228.  Section  12  provides  that  actions  to  re- 
cover damages  pursuant  to  sections  6  and  7 
of  the  bill  may  be  brought  in  an  appropriate 
United  States  district  court  withm  one  year 
from  the  date  of  the  occurrence  of  the  viola- 
tion. Section  13  provides  that  nothing  In  the 
Act  shaU  affect  the  validity  of  enforceability 
of  any  sale,  loan,  mortgage  or  Hen  made  In 
connection  with  a  federally  related  mortgage 
loan.  Section  14  provides  that  the  effective 
date  of  the  Act  shall  be  180  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment. 

S.  3164 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TTTLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Real  Estate  Settlement  Procedures  Act  of 
1074." 

FINDINGS  AND  PUSP06Z 

Sbc.  3.  The  Congress  finds  that  significant 
reforms  in  the  real  estate  settlement  process 
are  needed  to  insure  that  consiuners  through- 
out the  Nation  are  provided  with  greater  and 
more  timely  mformation  on  the  nature  and 
costs  of  the  settlement  process  and  are  pro- 
tected from  unnecessarily  high  settlement 
charges  caused  by  certain  abusive  practices 
that  have  developed  in  some  areas  of  the 
country.  The  Congress  also  finds  that  it  has 
been  over  two  years  since  the  Secretary  of 
Housmg  and  Urban  Development  and  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans"  Affairs  submitted 
their  Joint  report  to  the  Congress  on  "Mort- 
gage Settlement  Costs"  and  that  the  time 
has  come  for  the  recommendations  for  Fed- 
eral legislative  action  made  in  that  report 
to  be  implemented.  It  is  the  piuposc  of  this 
Act  to  effect  certain  changes  in  the  settle- 
ment process  for  residential  real  estate  that 
will  result  ( 1 )  in  more  effective  advance  dis- 
closure to  home  buyers  and  sellers  of  settle- 
ment costs,  (2)  in  the  ellmmation  of  kick- 
backs or  referral  fees  that  tend  to  unneces- 
sarily Increase  the  costs  of  certain  settlement 
services,  (3)  in  a  reduction  in  the  amounts 
home  buyers  are  required  to  place  in  escrow 
accounts  established  to  insure  the  payment 
of  real  estate  taxes  and  insurance,  and  (4) 
in  significant  reform  and  modernization  of 
local  recordkeeping  of  land  title  information. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 
(1)  the  term  "federally  related  mortgage 
loan"  Includes  any  loan  which — 


(A^  l.s  seciu-ed  by  residential  real  propertr 
(including  individual  units  of  condominiums 
and  cooperatives)  designed  principally  for 
the  occupancy  of  from  one  to  four  families' 
and  ' 

(B)  (1)  Is  made  in  whole  or  In  part  by  auy 
lender  the  deposits  or  accounts  of  which  are 
insured  by  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Ooveru- 
ment,  or  is  made  in  whole  or  in  part  by  any 
lender  which  is  itself  regulated  by  any  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government;  or 

(ii)  is  made  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  in- 
sured, guaranteed,  supplemented,  or  assisted 
in  any  way.  by  the  Secretary  or  any  other 
oiflcer  or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
or  imder  or  In  connection  with  a  housing  or 
urban  development  program  administered  by 
the  Secretary  or  a  housing  or  related  pro- 
gram admbildtered  by  any  other  such  officer 
or  agency;  or 

(ill)  is  eligible  for  purchase  by  the  Pid- 
eral  National  Mortgage  Association,  the  Gov- 
ernment  National  Mortgage  Assoclatlou,  or 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion, or  from  any  financial  Institution  from 
which  it  could  be  purchased  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation;  or 

(Iv)  is  made  in  whole  or  in  part  by  any 
"creditor",  as  defined  m  section  103(f)  of  the 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  of  1968  (15 
U.S.C.  1602(f) ).  who  makes  or  invests  in  resi- 
dential real  estate  loans  aggregating  more 
than  $1,000,000  per  year; 

(2)  the  term  "thing  of  value"  includes  any 
payment,  advance,  funds,  loan,  service,  or 
other  consideration; 

(3)  the  term  "person"  Includes  Individ- 
uals,  corporations,  associations,  partnerships, 
and  trusts; 

(4)  the  term  "settlement  services"  in- 
cludes any  service  provided  in  connection 
with  a  real  estate  settlement  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  the  following:  title  searches, 
title  examinations,  the  provision  of  title  cer- 
tificates, title  insurance,  services  rendered  by 
an  attorney,  the  preparation  of  documents, 
property  surveys,  the  rendering  of  credit  re- 
ports or  appraisals,  pest  and  fungus  inspec- 
tions, services  rendered  by  a  realtor,  and  the 
faandling  of  the  processing,  and  closmg  or 
settlement;  and 

(6)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

UNUX}RM    SETTLEMENT   STATEMENT 

Sec.  4.  Tbe  Secretary,  In  consultation  with 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  shall 
develop  and  prescribe  a  standard  form  for 
the  statement  of  settlement  costs  which  shall 
be  used  (with  such  minimum  variations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  reflect  unavoidable  dif- 
ferences in  legal  and  admmistratlve  require- 
ments or  practices  In  different  areas  of  the 
country)  as  the  standard  real  estate  settle- 
ment form  in  all  transactions  in  the  United 
States  which  Involve  federally  related  mort- 
gage loans.  Such  form  shall  conspicuously 
and  clearly  itemize  the  charges  Imposed  upon 
both  the  borrower  and  the  seller  in  connec- 
tion with  the  settlement,  and  shall  mdicate 
whether  the  title  msurance  premium  m- 
cluded  in  such  charges  covers  or  insures  the 
lender's  interest  in  the  property,  the  borrow- 
er's interest,  or  both.  Such  form  shall  In- 
clude all  Information  and  data  required  to 
be  provided  for  such  transactions  under  the 
Truth -m-Lendmg  Act  and  the  regulations 
issued  thereunder  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  may  be  used  in  satisfaction  of 
the  disclosure  requirements  of  that  Act,  and 
shall  also  mclude  provision  for  execution  of 
the  waiver  allowed  by  section  6(c) . 

SPECUL  INFORMATION  BOOKLCTS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Tlie  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
distribute  special  booklets  to  help  persons 
borrowing  money  to  finance  the  purchase  of 
residential  real  estate  to  better  understand 
the  nature  and  costs  of  real  estate  settle- 
ment services.  TTie  Secretary  shall  distribute 
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such  booklets  to  all  lenders  which  make  fed- 
erally related  mortgage  loans. 

(b)  Each  booklet  shall  be  in  such  torm  and 
detail  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  and, 
la  addition  to  such  otlier  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  provide,  shall  include  in  clear 
1!  d  concise  language — 

(1)  a  description  and  explanation  of  tb.e 
iLiture  and  purpose  ol  each  cost  incident  to 
.\  real  estate  settlement; 

(2)  an  explanation  and  sample  of  the 
sUindard  real  estate  settlement  form  devel- 
oped and  prescribed  under  section  4; 

'(3>  a  description  and  explanation  of  the 
uature  and  purpose  of  escrow  accounts  when 
ubed  m  connection  with  loans  secured  by 
residential  real  estate; 

(4)  an  explanation  of  the  choices  available 
to  buyers  of  residential  real  estate  in  select- 
ing persons  to  provide  necessary  services  in- 
cident to  a  real  estate  settlement;  and 

(5)  an  explanation  of  the  unfair  practices 
and  unreasonable  or  unnecessary  charges  to 
be  avoided  by  the  prospective  buyer  with  re- 
spect to  a  real  estate  settlement. 

Such  booklets  shall  take  Into  consideration 
differences  in  real  estate  settlement  proce- 
dures which  may  exist  among  the  several 
States  and  territories  of  the  United  States 
and  among  separate  political  subdivisions 
within  the  same  State  and  territory. 

(c)  Each  lender  refeiTcd  to  in  subsection 
(a)  shall  provide  the  booklet  described  In 
such  subsection  to  each  person  from  whom 
it  receives  an  application  to  borrow  money  to 
finance  the  puchase  of  residential  real  estate. 
Such  booklet  shall  be  provided  at  the  tim? 
of  receipt  of  such  application. 

(b)  Booklets  may  be  printed  and  distrib- 
uted by  lenders  if  their  form  and  content 
xn  approved  by  the  Secretary  as  meeting 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

ADVANCE  DISCLOSCBE  OF  SErTLEMF.NT  COSrS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  lender  agreeing  to  make  a 
federally  related  mortgage  loan  shall  pro- 
vide or  cause  to  lie  provided  to  the  prospec- 
tive tMrrower,  to  the  prospective  seller,  and 
to  any  officer  or  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment proposing  to  Insure,  guarantee,  sup- 
plement, or  assist  such  loan,  at  least  ten 
days  prior  to  settlement,  upon  the  standard 
real  estate  settlement  form  developed  and 
prescribed  under  section  4  and  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, an  Itemized  disclosure  in  writing  of 
each  charge  arising  lu  connection  with  such 
settlement.  For  the  purposes  of  complying 
with  this  section.  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the 
lender  agreemg  to  make  the  loan  to  obtain 
or  cause  to  be  obtained  from  persons  who 
provide  or  will  provide  services  in  connec- 
tion with  such  settlement  the  amount  of 
each  charge  they  mtend  to  make.  With  re- 
spect to  any  charges  arising  lu  connection 
with  the  settlement,  lu  the  event  the  exact 
amount  of  any  sucli  charge  is  not  available,  a 
good  faith  estimate  of  such  charge  may  be 
provided. 

(b)  If  any  lender  fails  to  provide  a  pro-s- 
pectlve  borrower  with  the  disclosure  as  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a),  it  shall  be  liable 
to  such  Itorrower  in  an  amount  equal  to — 

(1)  the  actual  damages  Involved  or  $500, 
whichever  is  higher,  and 

(2)  In  the  case  of  any  successful  action 
to  enforce  the  foregoing  liability,  the  costs 
of  the  action  together  with  a  reasonable  at- 
torney's fee  as  determined  by  the  court; 
except  that  a  lender  may  not  be  held  liable 
for  a  violation  In  any  action  brought  under 
ihis  subsection  if  it  shows  by  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence  that  the  violation  was 
not  intentional  and  resulted  from  a  bona  fide 
error  notwithstanding  the  maintenance  of 
procedures  adopted  to  avoid  any  such  error. 

(c>  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  satisfied  with  respect  to  any 
settlement  Involving  a  federally  related  mort- 
gage loan  if  the  disclosure  required  by  sub- 


section (a)  Is  provided  at  any  time  prior  to 
settlement  and  the  prospective  borrower  exe- 
cutes, under  terms  and  conditions  prescribed 
by  regulations  to  be  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
after  consultation  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  a  waiver  of  the  requirement  that  the 
disclosure  be  provided  at  least  ten  days  prior 
to  such  settlement. 

(d)  With  respect  to  any  particular  trnns- 
actlon  Involving  a  federally  related  mortgage 
loan,  no  borrower  shall  maintain  an  action 
or  separate  actions  against  any  lender  under 
both  the  provisions  of  this  .section  and  the 
provisions  of  section  130  of  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  of  1968  (15  US.C. 
1640 ». 

PROS'.tBITION    .%C.MNST    XICKPACKS    .\N3 
UUEARNEO   FErS 

Si.c-.  7.  (a)  No  person  shall  give  and  no 
person  shall  accept  any  fee,  kickback,  or 
thing  of  value  pursuant  to  any  agreement 
or  understanding,  oral  or  otherwise,  that 
business  incident  to  or  a  part  of  a  real  estate 
settlement  Involving  a  federally  related 
mortgage  loan  shall  be  referred  to  auy  person. 

(b)  No  person  shall  give  and  no  person 
shall  accept  any  portion,  split  or  percentage 
of  any  charge  made  or  received  for  the  ren- 
dering of  a  real  estate  settlement  service  in 
connection  with  a  transaction  lurolviug  a 
federally  related  mortgage  loan  other  than 
for  ser\lces  actually  performed. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  sliall  be  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  (1)  the  payment  of  a 
fee  (i)  to  attorneys  at  law  for  services  actual- 
ly rendered  or  (ii)  by  a  title  company  to  its 
dtily  appointed  agent  for  services  actually 
performed  in  the  issuance  of  a  policy  of  title 
insurance  or  (ill)  by  a  lender  to  its  duly  ap- 
pointed agent  for  ser\ices  actually  performed 
In  the  making  of  a  loan,  or  (2)  the  payment 
to  any  person  of  a  bona  fide  salary  or  com- 
pensation or  other  payment  for  goods  or  fa- 
cilities actually  furnished  or  for  services 
actually  performed. 

(d)  (1)  Any  person  or  pen>ons  who  violate 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10.0(X>  or  Imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  t>otb. 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  penalties  provided 
by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  any  per- 
son or  persons  who  violate  the  provL&ious  of 
subsection  (a)  shaU  be  Jointly  and  severally 
liable  to  the  pei-son  or  persons  whose  busi- 
ness has  been  refeiTed  in  an  amount  equal 
to  three  times  the  value  at  amount  of  the 
fee  or  thing  of  value,  and  any  person  or  per- 
sons who  violate  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  shall  be  Jointly  and  severally  liable 
to  the  person  or  persons  charged  for  the 
settlement  services  Involved  in  an  amount 
equal  to  three  times  the  amount  of  the  por- 
tion, split  or  percentage. 

LIMITATION    ON   REQUIREMENT    OF   ADVANCE 
DEPOSITS  IN  ESCROW  ACCOUNTS 

Sec.  8.  No  lender,  In  connection  with  a  fed- 
erally related  mortgage  loan,  shall  require 
the  borrower  or  prospective  borrower — 

(1)  to  deposit  in  auy  escrow  account  which 
may  be  established  in  connection  with  such 
loan  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  payment  of 
taxes  and  insiu'ance  premiums  with  respect 
to  the  property,  prior  to  or  upon  the  date 
of  settlement,  an  aggregate  sum  (for  such 
purpose)  In  excess  of — 

(A)  in  any  Jurisdiction  where  such  taxes 
and  insurance  premiums  are  postpaid,  the 
total  aniount  of  such  taxes  and  insurance 
premlimis  which  will  actually  be  due  and 
payable  on  the  date  of  settlement  and  the 
pro  rata  portion  thereof  u'hich  bas  accrued, 
or 

(B)  in  any  Jurisdiction  where  such  taxes 
and  insurance  premiums  are  prepaid,  a  pro 
rata  portion  of  the  estimated  taxes  and  in- 
surauce  preimums  corre.spoiuimg  to  the 
number  of  mouths  from  the  last  date  of 
payment  to  the  date  of  settlement, 

plus    one-twelfth    of    the    estimated    total 
amount   of  such   taxe.n   and   insurance   pre- 


miunts  which  will  become  due  and  payable 
diulng  the  twelve-month  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  settlement;  or 

(2)  to  deposit  in  any  such  escrow  account 
in  any  month  beginning  after  the  date  ot 
settlement  a  sum  (for  the  purpose  of  assur- 
ing payment  of  taxes  and  insurance  pre- 
nuums  with  respect  to  the  property)  In  ex- 
cess of  one-tueUth  of  the  total  amoimt  of  the 
estimated  taxes  and  insiu-ance  premiums 
which  will  becom<i  due  aivd  payable  during 
the  twelve-mouth  period  beginning  on  the 
first  day  of  such  month,  except  that  in  the 
event  the  lender  determines  there  will  be 
a  deficiency  on  the  due  date  he  shall  no*-. 
be  prohibited  from  requiring  additional 
monthly  deposits  in  s'.-ch  escrow  account  ot 
pro  rata  portions  of  the  deficiency  corre- 
sponding to  the  numljer  of  months  from  the 
date  of  the  lender's  determination  of  such 
deficiency  to  the  date  upon  wbicli  such  taxe^ 
and  insurance  premiiui\s  become  due  and 
payable. 

ESTABLISHMrNt    ON    DEMONSTRATION    BASIS    OF 
LAND    PARCEL    RECORDATION     SYSTEM 

Sec  9.  The  Secretary  shall  establlsli  and 
place  in  operation  of  a  demonstration  basis. 
in  representative  political  subdivisions  (se- 
lected by  him)  in  various  areas  of  the  Uniied 
States,  a  model  system  or  s.rstems  for  xXm 
recordation  of  land  title  information  in  a 
manner  and  form  calculated  to  facilitate  and 
simplify  land  transfers  and  mortgage  trans- 
actions and  reduce  the  cost  thereof,  with  a 
vie-.\  to  the  possible  development  (utUizlnt; 
the  information  and  experience  gained  under 
this  section!  of  a  nationally  uniform  system 
of  land  parcel  recordation. 

REPCRT    OF    TIIE    SECRETARY    ON    NECESSITY    TOR 
FURTHER    CONGRESSIONAL    ACTION 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Secretary,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  and  after  such  study.  Investigation 
and  hearings  (at  which  representatives  ot 
consumers  groups  shall  be  allowed  to  testi- 
fy) as  he  deems  appropriate,  shall,  not  le&a 
than  three  years  nor  more  than  five  years 
from  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  report  to 
the  Congress  on  whether.  In  view  of  the  im- 
plementation of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
imposing  certata  requirements  and  prohibit- 
ing certain  practices  in  connection  with 
real  estate  settlements,  there  Is  any  neces- 
sity for  further  legislation  In  this  area. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  concludes  that  there 
Is  necessity  for  further  legislation,  be  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  specific  prac- 
tices or  problems  that  shotild  be  the  stibject 
of  such  legislation  and  the  corrective  meas- 
ures that  need  to  be  taken.  In  addition,  the 
Secretary  shall  Include  in  bis  report — 

(1)  recommendations  on  the  desirability 
of  requiring  lenders  of  federally  related  mort- 
gage loans  to  bear  the  costs  of  particular  real 
estate  settlement  services  that  would  other- 
wise be  paid  for  by  borrowers; 

(2)  recommendations  on  whether  Federal 
regulation  of  the  charges  for  real  estate  set- 
tlement services  in  federally  related  mort- 
gage transactions  is  necessary  and  desirable, 
and,  if  he  concludes  that  such  regulation  is 
necess.iry  and  desirable,  a  description  and 
analysis  of  the  regulatory  scheme  he  believes 
Congress  should  adopt;  and 

(3)  recommendations  on  the  u-a.vs  in  uhiolt 
the  Federal  Government  can  assist  and  en- 
courage local  govemments  to  moderuL»> 
their  methods  for  the  recordation  of  land 
title  information,  including  the  feasibility 
of  providing  financial  assistance  or  incen- 
tives to  local  governments  that  seek  to  adopt 
one  of  the  model  systems  de\'eloped  by  the 
Secretary  in  accordance  with  the  provlsion-s 
of  section  9  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Section  701  of  the  Emergency  Home 
Finance  Act  of  1970  na  USC.  1710,  note) 
Is  repealed. 
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FEE     FOR     FREPAIt.\TION     OF     TRUTH-: 
AND     T7NIFORM     SETTLEaiCNr 

Sec.  II.  No  fee  shall  be  Imposed 
)»Hde  upon  any  other  person   (as 
rettlement  costs  or  otherwise)  by  a 
roiinectlon  with  a  federally  related 
lonn  made  by  It  (or  a  loan  for  the 
I'f  a  mobile  home),  for  or  on 
preparation  and  submission  by 
of  the  statement  or  statements 
r.jT:>iection  with  such  loan)  by 
<■  of  this  Act  or  by  the  Truth-ln-: 

JURISDICTION  OF   COUETS 

Sec.  12.  Any  action  to  recover 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  section  6 
be    brought   in   the   United   State: 
court  for  the  district  In  which 
Involved  is  located,  or  In  any  other 
competent  Jurisdiction,  within  one 
the  date  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
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VAiiorrr  of  contracts  and  ui  fs 

Sec.  13.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  (  Tect  the 
validity  or  enforceability  of  any  sali  or  con- 
tract for  the  sale  of  real  property  or  i  ny  loan, 
loan  agreement,  mortgage,  or  lien  nade  or 
arising  In  connection  with  a  federallf  related 
mortgage  loan. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  14.  The  provisions  of  this  Act 
amendments  made  thereby,  shall 
fective  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 

S.  3165.  A  bill  to  authorize  thi  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  miner  I  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  in  certan  lands 
in  the  State  of  California  to  tn  record 
owners  of  the  sui-face  thereof,  teferred 
to  the  Committee  on  Inteiior  ant  Insular 
Affairs 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Presid*  it,  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  referer  le  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  Secretai-y  of  t  le  Inte- 
rior to  sell  the  mineral  interes  s  of  the 
United  States  in  certain  lar  Is  near 
Saugus,  Calif.,  to  the  owners  of  lie  sur- 
face rights  of  those  lands.  The  >roperty 
Involved  is  in  Los  Angeles  Coi  ity  and 
encompasses  approximately  500  acres. 

Under  existiiig  law,  the  Seci  stary  of 
the  Interior  does  not  have  the  s  ithority 
to  convey  reserved  mineral  int  rests  of 
the  United  States.  The  Interior  Depart- 
ment has  advised  me  that  privt  ;e  legis- 
lation Is  necessary.  I  am  pleased  a  spon- 
sor this  bill  at  the  request  of  th(  surface 
owners,  provided  that  there  is  n  » loss  of 
revenue  or  essential  minerals  to  the 
United  States.  The  bill  requires  hat  the 
beneficiaries  pay  all  the  admin  strative 


costs  as  well  as  the  fair  market  ralue  of 
the  mineral  interests  conveyed. 

I  request  that  the  text  of  th(  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rec<  to. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  t)ill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RE  ;oro,  as 
follows: 

S.  3165 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  touae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  S  atea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  '.  bat  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  author  zed  and 
directed.  In  accordance  with  this  Act,  to 
convey,  sell,  and  quitclaim  all  mil  eral  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  in  an  1  to  the 
foUowIng  described  properties  to  t]  e  record 
owners  of  the  surface  thereof  as  offtbe  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act: 

lUthwest 

of  the 

4 

of  Los 


Parcel  1:  The  East  half  of  the 
quarter  and  the  southwest  quart< 
southwest  quarter  of  Section  10,  Tc  nishlp 
North,  Range  16  West,  in  the 


CQun  y 


Angeles,    State    of   California,    according   to 
the  Official  Plat  thereof. 

Parcel  lA:  The  Northwest  quarter  of  the 
southwest  quarter  of  Section  10,  Township  4 
North.  Range  15  West,  In  the  County  of  Los 
Angeles,  State  of  California,  according  to 
the  Official  Plat  thereof. 

Parcel  IB:  The  East  half  of  the  southwest 
quarter  and  tlie  southwest  quarter  of  the 
southwest  quarter  of  Section  10,  Township  4 
North,  Range  16  West,  In  the  County  of  Los 
Angeles,  State  of  California,  according  to  the 
Official  Plat  thereof. 

Parcel  2:  The  northwest  quarter  of  the 
northwest  quarter  of  Section  15,  Township  4 
North.  Range  15  West,  In  the  County  of  Los 
Angeles,  State  of  California,  according  to  the 
Omclal  Plat  thereof. 

Parcel  2A:  The  Northwest  quarter  of  the 
northwest  quarter  of  Section  15,  Township  4 
North.  Range  16  West,  in  the  Coimty  of  Los 
Angeles.  State  of  California,  according  to  the 
Official  Plat  thereof. 

Parcel  3:  The  north  half  of  the  northeast 
quarter  of  Section  16,  Township  4  North, 
Range  15  West,  in  the  County  of  Los  Angeles, 
State  of  California,  according  to  the  Official 
Plat  thereof. 

Parcel  3A:  The  southeast  quarter  of  the 
northeast  quarter  and  the  East  half  of  the 
southwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter 
of  Section  16.  Township  4  North,  Range  15 
West,  in  the  County  of  Los  Angeles,  State 
of  California,  according  to  the  Official  Plat 
thereof. 

Parcel  3B:  Tlie  southeast  quarter  of  the 
northeast  quarter  of  the  East  half  of  the 
southwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter 
of  Section  16,  Township  4  North,  Range  16 
West,  in  the  County  of  Los  Angeles,  State  of 
California,  according  to  the  Official  Plat 
thereof. 

Parcel  4:  The  southeast  quarter  of  the 
southeast  quarter  of  Section  9.  Township 
4  North.  Range  16  West.  In  the  County  of 
Loe  Angeles,  State  of  California,  according 
to  the  Official  Plat  thereof. 

Parcel  4A:  The  northeast  quarter  of  the 
southeast  quarter  of  Section  9,  Township  4 
North,  Range  15  West,  In  the  County  of  Los 
Angeles,  State  of  California,  according  to 
the  Official  Plat  thereof. 

Parcel  4B:  The  northeast  quarter  of  the 
southeast  quarter  of  Section  9,  Township  4 
North,  Range  15  West.  In  the  County  of  Los 
Angeles.  State  of  California,  according  to 
the  Official  Plat  thereof. 

Parcel  6:  The  East  half  of  the  northeast 
quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  and  the 
West  hAlf  of  the  West  half  of  the  northeast 
quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter.  Section  16, 
Township  4  North,  Range  15  West,  In  the 
County  of  Los  Angeles,  State  of  California, 
according  to  the  Official  Plat  thereof. 

Parcel  6A:  The  east  half  of  the  northwest 
quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  and  the 
west  half  of  the  west  half  of  the  northeast 
quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter,  section  16, 
township  4  north,  range  15  west.  In  the 
county  of  Los  Angeles,  State  of  CalUomia, 
according  to  the  official  plat  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
require  the  deposit  of  a  simi  of  money  which 
be  deems  sufficient  to  cover  estimated  ad- 
ministrative costs  of  this  Act.  If  any  convey- 
ance Is  not  made  pursuant  to  this  Act,  and 
the  administrative  costs  with  respect  thereto 
exceed  the  deposit,  the  Secretary  shall  bill 
the  applicant  fcx'  the  outstanding  amount, 
but  If  the  amount  of  the  deposit  exceeds  the 
actual  administrative  costs,  the  Secretary 
shall  refund  to  the  applicant  the  excess. 

Sec.  3.  No  conveyance  shall  be  made  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  unless  application  for  con- 
veyance Is  filed  with  the  Secretary  within 
six  months  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  aud  unless  within  the  time  speci- 
fied by  him  payment  is  made  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  (1)  administrative  costs  of  the  con- 
veyance and  (2)  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  Interest  to  be  conveyed.  The  sunount  of 


the  paympnt  required  shall  be  the  dUTereuce 
betweoi  the  amount  deposited  and  the  full 
amount  required  to  be  paid  imder  this  sec- 
tion. If  the  amount  deposited  exceeds  the 
full  amount  required  to  be  paid,  the  appli- 
cant shall  be  given  a  credit  or  refund  lor 
the  excess. 

Sec.  4.  The  term  "administrative  costs" 
as  used  In  this  Act,  Includes,  but  Is  not 
limited  to.  all  costs  of  (1)  conducting  such 
exploratory  programs  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  deems  necessary  to  determine 
the  character  of  the  mineral  deposits  in  the 
land.  (2)  evaluating  the  data  obtained  tmder 
the  exploratory  programs  to  determine  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  mineral  rights  to  be 
conveyed,  and  (3)  preparing  and  Issuing  the 
Instrument  of  conveyance. 

Stjc.  5.  Moneys  paid  to  the  Secretary  for 
administrative  costs  shall  be  paid  to  the 
agency  which  rendered  the  service,  and  de- 
posited to  the  appropriation  then  current. 
Moneys  paid  for  the  minerals  or  mineral  in- 
terests conveyed  shall  be  deposited  Into  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  as  mlscellane- 
ous  receipts. 


By  Mr.  JAVITS  (by  request) : 
S.  3166.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend 
progi'ams  of  Federal  assistance  for  com- 
prehensive health  resources  planning, 
and  to  assist  the  States  in  regulating  the 
costs  of  health  care.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

HXALTR  KESOT7HCE8  PLANmNC  ACT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  by  request, 
I  am  today  introducmg  the  administi-a- 
tion's  "Health  Resources  Planning  Act" 
which  would  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  pro- 
grams of  Fedei'al  assistance  for  compre- 
hensive health  resources  planning,  and 
to  assist  the  States  in  regulating  the  costs 
of  health  care. 

The  major  purposes  of  this  bill — to  as- 
sist the  Nation's  health  care  system  to 
plan  more  effectively  to  provide  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  meet  the  Nation's 
health  care  needs  and  provide  grant  as- 
sistance to  States  to  pay  part  of  their 
costs  In  regulation  proposed  capital  ex- 
penditures {ind  rate  increases  for  health 
care — are  substantially  similar  to  the 
"Health  Planning  Act"  (8. 3139)  measiu-e 
I  recently  Introduced. 

In  respect  to  planning  activities  the 
bill  is  designed  to  replace  the  State  area- 
wide  planning  components  of  five  pro- 
grams, conducted  imder  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  whose  authorizations 
expire  with  the  close  of  the  cmTent  fiscal 
year.  These  are  the  comprehensive 
health  planning  programs  under  sections 
314(a)  and  314(b)  of  the  act,  the  HiU- 
Burton  program  luider  title  VI  of  the 
act,  the  regional  medical  programs  un- 
der title  IX  of  the  act,  the  program  sup- 
porting area  health  education  centers- 
funded  through  both  the  regional  medi- 
cal programs  and  section  774  of  the  act— 
and  the  program  assisting  experimental 
health  sei-vlces  dehveiy  systems  under 
section  304  of  the  act. 

In  respect  to  State  regulatory  activi- 
ties on  health  care  planning  the  bill  pi'O- 
vides  a  formula  grant  program  to  en- 
courage these  activities,  and  to  supply 
.some  of  the  costs  to  the  State  attendant 
upon  its  participation  in  the  program  of 
capital  expenditure  review  established 
by  section  1122  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  In  this  regard,  In  contrast  to  views 
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about  planning  the  bill  recognizes  that 
regulation  of  the  health  care  industry 
is  a  governmental  function,  and  cannot 
-ppiopriately  be  transferred  to  private 
hiUids. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  bill — and  the 
letter  of  transmittal  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
m >kes  it  clear — does  not  propose  to  ex- 
tend project  grants  for  health  facilities 
construction.  I  am  not  convinced  that 
our  urban  and  public  hospital  system 
can  suivive  without  such  Federal  assist- 
ance. 

That  is  why  I  modified  my  planning 
bill  to  authorize  grants,  as  well  as  loans, 
for  facilities'  construction  and  also  in- 
troduced with  Senator  Eacleton  the 
"Urban  Hospitals  Emergency  Assistance 
Act  of  1974"  (S.  2983). 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  letter  of  transmittal,  a  sec- 
tion by  section  summary  of  the  bill,  and 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

DEPARTMENT     OF     HEALTH,     EDUCA- 
TION, AND  Welfare, 

Mnrch  11.  1974. 
Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress  is  a  diaft  bill  "To 
amend  the  Public  Health  Sen^lce  Act  to  revise 
and  extend  programs  of  Federal  assistance 
for  comprehensive  health  resources  planning, 
and  to  assist  the  States  in  regulating  the 
costs  of  health  care."  Upon  enactment,  the 
bill  will  bear  the  short  title  of  the  "Health 
Resources  Planning  Act". 

The  draft  bUl  has  two  major  purposes: 
First,  to  assist  the  nation's  health  care  sys- 
tem to  plan  more  effectively  to  provide  the 
resources  necessary  to  meet  the  nation's 
health  care  needs;  second,  to  grant  assistance 
to  States  to  pay  part  of  their  costs  In  reg- 
ulating proposed  capital  expenditxu'es  and 
rate  increases  for  health  care. 

In  aid  of  the  first  purpose,  the  draft  bUl 
would  establish  a  procedure  under  which 
State  governors  and  the  chief  executive  of- 
ficers of  the  territories  of  the  United  States 
would  take  the  Initiative  In  establishing 
geographical  regions  ( to  be  known  as  "health 
service  areas")  within  which  there  will  be 
available  a  comprehensive  range  of  health 
services,  and  which  wUl  represent  rational 
areas  for  the  effective  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  health  services. 

To  serve  as  the  locus  for  health  planning 
and  related  activities  within  the  areas  there- 
by established,  the  Secretary  would  certify 
private  nonprofit  organizations,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  appropriate  State  and 
local  officials,  as  "Health  Systems  Agencies" 
whose  efforts  would  be  directed  at  aiding  the 
major  sectors  of  the  health  care  market 
within  the  area — consumers,  health  care  pro- 
viders, health  care  insurers,  health  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  government — to  de- 
velop, for  the  area,  adequate,  equitably  dis- 
tributed health  services  of  high  quality  and 
reasonable  cost. 

An  Ageucy  would  supply  this  aid,  with 
respect  to  Its  area,  by  preparing  and  keep- 
ing current  a  comprehensive  health  plan 
lor  services,  facilities,  and  manpower;  by  re- 
viewing and  advising  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  applications  to  the  Secretary  for 
tlnancial  assistance  for  the  construction  of 
health  faculties,  the  development  of  health 
services,  or  the  training  of  health  manpower, 
ijy  advising  State  and  local  governments  In 
regard  to  actions  those  governments  may 
propose  relating  to  health  services,  f.'»cllJtles, 


or  manpower;  and  by  providing  technical  as- 
sistance, including  grants  and  contracts  not 
in  excess  of  $25,000  each,  for  projects  and 
activities  that  would  contribute  to  imple- 
menting the  comprehensive  health  plan. 

In  States  containing  more  than  one  health 
service  area,  the  Agencies  serving  the  State 
would  establish  a  Statewide  Health  Coordi- 
nating CouncU,  which  would  prepare  a  State- 
wide comprehensive  health  plan  and  would 
offer  its  participating  Agencies  a  forum  for 
resolving  problems  of  inter-Agency  coordi- 
nation. 

To  support  these  activities,  the  draft  biU 
would  offer  the  Agencies  three  forms  of  as- 
sistance: it  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
contribute  toward  their  expenses  of  opera- 
tion, to  accord  them  technical  assistance,  and 
to  fund  the  Agencies'  own  technical  assist- 
ance grants  and  contracts. 

In  aid  of  the  draft  bill's  second  p\u-pose. 
It  would  establish  a  program  of  State  formu- 
la grants,  based  upon  a  State's  population 
and  the  cost  of  the  services  for  which  the 
grant  is  supplied,  to  aid  each  State  (and 
the  territories)  In  paying  their  costs  of  regu- 
lating capital  expenditiu«s  for  health  care 
and  the  pa3rment  or  reimbursement  for 
health  care  services.  A  State  choosing  to 
regulate  in  both  areas,  and  vestUig  that  reg- 
ulation in  a  single  Agency  of  the  State,  would 
be  entitled  to  receive  a  grant  that  was 
twenty-five  percent  larger  than  the  grant 
that  it  would  otherwise  have  received  \uider 
the  formula. 

The  draft  bill  Is  more  fully  described  in 
the  enclosed  sectional  summary. 

The  draft  bill  is  designed  to  replace  the 
State  or  areawide  planning  components  of 
five  programs,  conducted  under  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  whose  authorizations  ex- 
pire with  the  close  of  the  cm-rent  fiscal  year. 
These  are  the  comprehensive  health  plan- 
ning programs  under  sections  314(a)  sind 
314(b)  of  the  Act,  the  Hill-Burton  program 
tinder  title  VI  of  the  Act,  the  regional  medi- 
cal programs  under  title  IX  of  the  Act,  the 
program  supporting  area  health  education 
activities  funded  through  the  regional  medi- 
cal programs,  and  the  program  assisting  ex- 
perimental health  services  delivery  systems 
under  section  304  of  the  Act. 

Because  these  programs,  and  therefore 
their  planning  components,  were  developed 
at  different  times  and  for  different  reasons, 
each  program  was  designed  to  concentrate 
its  planning  activities  on  only  a  part  of  the 
health  care  system.  In  consequence,  the 
Federal  approach  to  private  health  care  plan- 
ning has  been  fragmented,  demonstrating 
little  capacity  to  bring  about  improvement 
in  the  health  care  system  as  a  whole. 

In  seeking  to  remedy  this  problem,  our 
proposal  refiects  our  awareness  that  the 
larger  portion  of  last  year's  national  ex- 
penditures in  the  field  of  health  care  were 
by  the  privat«  sector,  with  only  five  percent 
of  the  total  representing  amounts  expended 
by  State  and  local  government:  a  share, 
moreover,  that  continues  to  diminish.  By 
emphasizing  support  of  private  rather  than 
governmental  health  care  planning,  our  pro- 
posal recognizes  that  health  care  planning 
in  the  United  States  is  now.  and  shoiUd  re- 
main, primarily  a  private  activity. 

A  particular  concern  of  our  proposal  is  to 
assure  that  each  Health  Systems  Agency  as- 
sisted imder  it  be  governed  by  a  body  repre- 
sentative of  the  health  care  market  In  which 
the  Agency  is  to  Intervene.  It  meets  this  con- 
cern by  requiring  one-half  of  the  governing 
body  to  consist  of  consumers  and  State  and 
local  (primarily  elected)  governmental  of- 
ficials, and  one-half  to  consist  of  providers 
of  health  care,  health  care  insurers,  and 
health  education  iiistitutlons. 

A  further  concern  is  to  open  the  planning 
process  to  the  public  and  to  encourage  pub- 
lic participation.  This  would  be  accomplished 
by  a  range  of  provisions  that  include  the 
mandating  of  open  meeting  of  Agency  gov- 


erning  bodies,   and   public  hearings  on  the 
adoption  of  the  comprehensive  health  plan. 

The  Agency  function  of  reviewing  Federal, 
State,  and  local  health  activities  in  Its  area, 
albeit  advisory.  wUl  accord  to  its  planning 
efforts  serious  attention  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Because  of  the  influence  of  State  regula- 
tory activities  on  health  care  planning,  and 
the  importance  of  those  activities  in  assur- 
ing the  availability  of  quality  health  care  at 
a  reasonable  cost,  our  proposal  also  includes 
the  previously  described  formula  grant  pro- 
gram to  encourage  these  activities,  and  to 
defray  some  of  the  costs  to  the  State  attend- 
ant upon  its  participation  in  the  program  of 
capital  expenditure  review  established  by  sec- 
tion 1122  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  In  thi> 
regard,  in  contrast  to  our  views  about  plan- 
nUig.  the  draft  bill  recognizes  that  regula- 
tion of  the  health  care  industry  is  a  govern- 
mental function,  and  cannot  appropriately 
be  transferred  to  private  hands. 

We  are  not  seeking  an  extension  of  tho.'.e 
aspects  of  the  regional  medical  program  or 
the  Hill-Burton  program  not  embraced  by 
the  draft  bUl,  or  section  314(c)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  which  provides  project 
grants  for  training,  studies,  and  demonstra- 
tiuns  in  the  health  planning  field. 

The  Hill-Burton  hospital  construction  pro- 
grmn  was  initiated  in  1946  to  meet  the  na- 
tion's most  critical  post-war  need:  acute  care 
(inpatient)  beds.  During  the  early  years  of 
Hill-Burton,  nearly  two-thirds  of  available 
funds  were  expended  for  new  construction, 
principally  in  rural  communities  where  no 
facilities  exUted  or  where  existing  facilities 
were  completely  Inadequate.  As  the  program 
progressed,  the  need  for  additional  faculties 
decreased  and  support  shifted  to  projects  for 
replacement,  alterations,  and  additions  to 
existing  faculties.  With  the  expenditure  of 
more  than  $3.7  bUlion  over  the  past  two 
decades  to  assist  over  10.000  faculties  to 
establish  470.000  new  beds,  the  need  for 
additional  general  hospitals,  mental  hos- 
pitals, and  acute  beds  has  substantially  been 
met.  The  national  average  bed  occupancy 
rate  is  now  about  73  percent.  Moreover,  any 
further  construction  that  might  be  needed 
can  be  financed  from  charges  for  patient  care 
through  private,  State,  and  local  borrowing 

In  regard  to  the  regional  medical  programs, 
the  expenditure  of  more  than  $500  mUlion 
from  1966  through  1972  has  not  significantly 
altered  the  health  care  delivery  system  na- 
tionally. Moreover,  the  original  objective  of 
the  programs — to  improve  quality  of  care — 
Is  now  the  major  responsibility  of  the  nation- 
wide system  of  Professional  Standards  Re- 
view Organizations. 

Finally,  our  experience  vrtth  grants  under 
section  314(c)  has  been  that  they  have  not 
contributed  materially  to  the  overaU  com- 
petence of  the  health  planning  process. 
Persons  who  wish  to  pursue  graduate  training 
In  health  planning  can  be  assisted  through 
alternative  sources,  e.g.,  the  student  assist- 
ance programs  of  the  Office  of  Education, 
which  are  generally  avaUable  to  students  In 
higher  education. 

We  urge  that  the  draft  bUl  receive  prompt 
and  favorable  consideration. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  enactment  of  this 
proposal  would  be  In  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

/8/     Prank  C.  CARLrcci. 

Acting  Secretarg. 

Sectional  Summary  of  Health  Resoukcgs 
Planning  Bn.L 
AN  overview 
The  draft  bUl  consists  of  six  sections: 
Section  one  would  give  the  blU  the  short 
title  of  the  "Health  Resources  Planning  Act"; 
Section  2  expresses  the  bUl's  purpose  of  as- 
sisting private  and  public  health  care  systems 
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to  plan  more  effectively  tbe  provlsK  i 
sourcea  necessary  to  meet  tbe 
needs  of  the  nation,  and  to 
mental  regulation  of  health  care 

Section  3  would  enact  the  bill's 
:orogTama.  as  described  below; 

Section  4  consists  of  technical 
1  jrmlng  cbanges  to  tbe  Public  Healtl 
Act  necessitated  by  the  amendments 
:ection  3  of  tbe  bUl; 

Section  5  would  authorize  tecbnici 
:  nee,   during   fiscal   year   1975,   to 
agencies    previously    established    uni 
UtU-Burton  pro^-am  or  under  the 
medical  prognuns.  and  to  "A"  or  ": 
Ties  under  the  current  comprehenslvi 
planning  program,  to  enable  them  to 
to  the  type  of  planning  agency 
tbe  first  of  tbe  bill's  new  programs: 

Section   6   would   make  the  bill 
with  respect  to  appropriations  for 
beginning  after  June  30. 1974. 
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The  draft  bill  would  repeal  the  curr  nt  seC' 
tlon  318  of  the  Public  Health  Serv  »  Act. 
wblcb  provides  for  a  National  Advisor;  Coun- 
cil on  Comprehensive  Health  Plarml  ig  Pro- 
grams, and  would  enact  a  new  sect§>n  316, 
subdivided  as  shown  below. 

(a)  Purpose  of  section.  The  purpoal  of  the 
new  section  318  Is  to  assist  in  the  fi  rmula- 
tlon  of  a  nationwide  system  of  Heal  b  Sys- 
tems Agencies  to  encourage  the  devel  ipment 
of  adequate,  equitably  distributed  health 
services  of  high  quality  and  reasonal  le  cost, 
The  Agencies,  in  pursuit  of  this  j  lirpose, 
would  be  responsible  for  fostering  altc  native 
health  care  arrangements,  the  ellmlni  tlon  or 
reduction  of  health  resource  duplicat  m,  the 
establishment  of  an  adequate  supply  i  id  dis- 
tribution of  those  resources,  the  ii  iprove- 
ment  of  the  efflclency  and  product  litj  of 
health  care  providers,  the  continuii  5  edU' 
cation  of  health  personnel  (Including  »duca' 
tlon  for  new  roles),  and  tbe  coordint  ;lon  of 
all  segments  of  tbe  health  care  mark  t. 

(b)  (1)  Designation  of  health  servi  e  area. 
The  chief  executive  officer  of  each  Stt  :e  (de- 
fined to  Include  tbe  District  of  Co  iimbla, 
Puerto  Rleo.  Guam,  American  Sam  a,  tbe 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Isla»  »,  and 
tbe  Virgin  Islands)  may  designate  gee  ;raph- 
Ical  regions  as  "'health  service  areat  '.  The 
areas  (whose  boundaries  could  be  mod  led  by 
the  Secretary  as  appropriate)  would  be  Ferved 
by  the  Health  Systems  Agencies  d<  cribed 
below. 

(3)  Charaeteristiea  of  area.  The  health 
services  area  would  be  a  geographic*!  region 
within  which  there  are  available  a  c  impre- 
benslve  range  of  health  services,  and  which 
is  of  a  character  suitable  for  the  4  Fecttve 
planning  and  development  of  health  t  rvlces. 
Generally  speaking,  tbe  areas  (wbicl  could 
extend  beyond  tbe  boundaries  of  a  State) 
would  be  defined  with  appropriate  reg  ird  for 
exlstmg  planning  districts  (such  m  those 
established  for  purposes  of  the  Prof<  islonal 
Standards  Review  Organizations,  fo  State 
planning  purposes,  or  as  standard  netro- 
polltan  statistical  areas),  and  would  (  mtaln 
a  population  of  between  one-baU  U  tbre« 
million. 

(c)  Health  Systems  Agencies:  certlfl  atlon, 
functkMis.  and  eliglbtllty  for  Federal  isslst- 
ance. — 

( 1 )  When  and  by  whom  cerUfled.  Tl  s  Sec. 
retary  would  certify  as  a  Health  S  stems 
Agency  for  each  health  service  area  ar  orga- 
nization that  enters  into  an  agreemen  with 
I'le  Secretary  for  this  purpose  and  it'sytruc- 
tured  as  described  below. 

(2)  Functions.  Tbe  agreement  wllli  the 
C??retary  would  obligate  the  Age  cy  t  pro- 
pare  and  maintain  a  comprehensive  ealth 
plan  for  the  health  aervlce  area,  to  evicw 
the  Secretary's  granu  of  Federal  fin  koclal 
assistance  for  health  care  activlUea,  0  re- 
view State  and  local  health  care  activlt  ea^  to 


offer  technical  assistance  In  furtherance  of 
the  health  plan,  to  participate  In  tbe  State- 
wide Health  Coordinating  Council  described 
below,  and  to  comply  with  various  subsidiary 
requirements,  including  those  necessary  to 
protect  the  financial  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

O)  Provisional  agencies.  Agencies  would 
Initially  be  certified  on  a  provisional  (34- 
montb)  basis,  after  appropriate  consultation 
with  State  and  local  officials,  during  which 
period  the  Agency  would  follow  a  plan  for 
the  orderly  assumption  of  the  previously  de- 
scribed Agency  functions. 

(4)  Assistance  by  Secretary. — 

(A)  Expenses  of  operation.  The  Secretary 
would  make  grants  for  an  agency's  opera- 
tional expenses. 

(B)  Technical  assistance  by  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  would  extend  to  tbe  Agency  a  broad 
range  of  technical  assistance,  and  keep  It 
apprised  of  national  health  poUcles  and 
Ifisuea  that  bear  on  health  care. 

<C)  Support  of  Agency's  technical  assist- 
ance grants  and  contracts.  The  Secretary 
would  fund  the  technical  assistance  grants 
and  contracts  awarded  by  the  Agency  in 
furtherance  of  the  comprehensive  health 
plan  for  Its  health  service  area.  Tbe  amount 
of  this  assistance  would,  in  part,  depend  upon 
tbe  Secretary's  evaluation  of  the  Agency's 
effectiveness. 

(d)  Termination  or  withdrawal  of  certifi- 
cation. An  Agency  could  terminate  a  provi- 
sional certification  upon  90  days  notice  to 
the  Secretary,  or  a  final  certification  upon 
such  notice  as  the  Secretary's  regulations 
provide.  The  Secretary  would  withdraw  an 
Agency's  provisional  or  final  certification,  on 
not  less  than  120  days  notice,  upon  his  deter- 
mination, after  a  formal  hearing,  of  the 
Agency's  noncompliance  with  its  agreement. 

(e)  Orgtuiizational  requirements  to  be  met 
by  Agencies. 

(1)  In  general.  An  Agency  is  reqtiired  to  be 
a  nonprofit  private  corporation  that  exer- 
cises no  Federal,  State,  or  local  regulatory 
authority,  and  is  not  a  provider  or  Insurer  of 
health  services  or  an  educational  institution. 

(2)  Governing  body. — 

(A)  In  general.  The  governing  body  is 
made  responsible  for  the  Agency's  compliance 
with  iU  agreement  with  tbe  Secretary,  and 
for  management  of  the  Agency. 

(B)  Composition.  The  governing  body 
must  consist  of  not  more  than  30  members, 
one-half  of  whom  are  to  represent  consumer 
organizations  or  State  or  local  officials  (with 
not  less  than  two  members  in  each  of  these 
categories),  and  one-half  of  whom  are  to 
represent  organizations  representative  of 
physicians,  health  maintenance  organization 
hospitals,  long-term  care  facilities,  health 
care  Insurers,  or  health  educational  institu- 
tions (With  not  less  than  one  member  In  each 
of  these  categories  that  has  members  that 
provide  services  to  the  health  service  area). 
In  addition,  there  may  be  Included,  as  part 
of  this  latter  provider  group,  other  private 
or  public  providers  of  health  services  (such 
as  representatives  of  Federal  agencies  that 
provide,  or  assist  the  provision  of  health  serv- 
ices within  the  area) . 

(C)  Actions  reserved  to  governing  body. 
There  are  reserved  to  the  governing  body 
the  responsibilities,  for  Its  health  service 
area,  of  adopting  the  comprehensive  health 
plan,  making  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary on  the  use  of  Federal  funds  related 
to  health  care,  reviewing  State  or  local  health 
care  actions,  and  awarding  grants  or  con- 
tracts for  technical  assistance. 

(D)  Prccsedings. — 

(I)  Quorum.  The  governing  body  may  act 
only  by  vote  of  a  majority  of  Its  members 
at  a  meeting  at  which  at  least  one-half  of 
Its  members  are  present. 

(II)  Public  participation  and  information. 
Subject  to  limitations  for  the  protection  of 
confidential  Information  of  a  type  now  pro- 
tected under  the  Administrative  Procedure 


Act,  the  governing  body  must  conduct  Its 
meetings  In  public,  provide  for  participation 
of  the  public  In  Agency  actions,  and  publish 
annually  a  statement  of  Its  financial  situa- 
tion and  activities. 

(3)  Staff.  In  empowering  the  Agency  to 
employ  staff,  the  bill  would  provide  for  train- 
ing to  upgrade  the  staff's  qualifications.  The 
bill,  in  this  regard,  contemplates  only  in- 
service  traming  and  dees  not  mtend  to  au- 
thorize education  of  a  character  leading  to 
an  academic  degree. 

(4)  Invidious  discrimination  prohibited. 
In  the  selection  of  Its  members  or  staff,  the 
Agency  would  be  barred  from  discriminating 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  national  origin, 
religion,  ecz.  cr  age. 

(6)  Umitatlon  of  Uabllity.— 

(A)  Services  of  members  and  employees. 
Members  and  employees  of  the  Agency  would 
be  relieved  of  civil  or  criminal  liability  un- 
der any  law  for  the  performance,  with  the 
cxerciss  of  due  care,  of  functions  authorized 
by  the  bill. 

(B)  Provision  of  information.  A  similar 
relief  would  be  accorded  to  persons  provid- 
ing information  to  the  Agency  with  respect 
to  the  provision  of  that  information,  if  the 
information  is  provided  In  good  faith  and 
related  to  the  Agency's  functions. 

(6)  Sources  of  financial  snpport.  An 
Agency  may  receive  unconditional  contribu- 
tions from  any  private  source  of  up  to  6 
percent  of  the  amount  of  assistance  received 
from  the  Secretary,  and  of  up  to  35  percent 
of   that   amount   from   any   public   sources 

(f)    Comprehensive   health   plan. — 

(1)  Preparation  and  contents.  Bach  Agency 
must  annually  adopt  a  comprehensive  health 
plan  for  its  health  service  area  Identifying 
shortages,  maldistributions,  and  surpluses 
of  health  personnel,  facilities,  and  services, 
and  the  most  serious  organizational  and 
operational  deficiencies  of  health  care  pro- 
viders. 

(2)  Recommendations.  The  plan  must  set 
forth  long-range  goals  and  annual  priorities 
for  the  establishment  or  Improvement  <rf 
health  care  systems,  and  recommend  actions 
to  alleviate  the  problems  Identified  by  the 
plan.  The  actions  recommended  should  fos- 
ter the  objectives  described  in  subsection 
(a>,  above. 

(3)  Adoption  and  promulgation.  Prior  to 
the  adoption  of  Its  plan,  the  Agency  must 
conduct  a  public  hearing  and  receive  written 
comment  from  Interested  persons. 

(g)(1)  Review  of  Federal  project  grants. 
Each  Agency  is  required  to  review  project 
grants  by  the  Secretary  to  Its  health  service 
area,  under  the  principal  health  statutes  ad- 
ministered by  him,  for  the  development,  ex- 
pansion, or  support  of  health  facilities,  man- 
power, or  services. 

(2)  Review  of  Federal  formtila  grants.  The 
Agency,  If  Its  area  Is  Statewide  or.  if  not, 
the  pertinent  Statewide  Health  Coordinating 
Council,  must  review  the  plans  or  applica- 
tions submitted  as  a  condition  of  an  entitle- 
ment to  formula  grant  funds  under  the 
health  statutes  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(3)  Effect  of  approval  or  disapproval.  The 
Secretary  would  be  required  to  provide  to 
the  pertinent  Agency  or  Council,  tipon  re- 
quest, a  detailed  written  statement  of  his 
reasons  for  disregarding  their  recommenda- 
tions In  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  any 
project  grant  or.  In  the  case  of  a  formula 
grant,  any  plan  or  similar  application  upon 
which  the  entitlement  Is  conditioned. 

(h)  Technical  a.«sslstance  by  Agencies. — 
( 1 )  Purposes.  An  Agency  may  provide  tech- 
nical assistance,  directly  or  by  grant  or  con- 
tract, to  Implement  the  reconmiendations 
of  Its  comprehensive  health  plan.  The  assist- 
ance would  be  available,  anoong  other  pur- 
poees.  for  the  preparation  of  applications  to 
the  Secretary  for  assistance  related  to  health 
care,  and  for  implementing  any  project  or 
activity  for  which  such  assistance  is  awarded. 
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(2)  Limitation  of  purpose,  amount,  and 
(Hiratlon.  Grants  or  contracts  under  this  sub- 
section could  be  used  only  for  operational 
expenses  (although  not  for  the  purposes  or 
provision  of  health  care  services  or  training 
in  the  provision  of  health  care  services) , 
could  not  exceed  $25,000  for  any  single  proj- 
ect lor  a  fiscal  year,  and  could  not  be  awarded 
for  any  single  project  for  more  than  two 
successive  fiscal  years. 

(ii  Statewide  Health  Coordinating  Coun- 
cil.— 

(K  Requirement  for  Council.  Two  or  more 
Agencies  that  serve  health  service  areas  that 
fall,  in  whole  or  in  part,  within  the  same 
State  would  be  required  to  form  a  Statewide 
Health  Coordinating  Council. 

(2)  Organization.  The  Coimcil  would  con- 
sist of  two  representatives  irota  each  member 
Agency,  one  representative  selected  from  the 
consumer  or  public  members  of  the  Agency's 
governing  body,  the  other  selected  from  the 
members  related  to  the  health  professions. 

(3)  State  participation.  The  State  would 
also  be  permitted  to  appoint  one  or  more  of 
its  officials  to  serve  on  the  Cotmcll,  and  would 
be  permitted  to  contribute  up  to  25  percent 
of  the  amount  required  to  meet  the  Council's 
expenses  (the  remainder,  under  paragraph 
(2)  above,  to  be  paid  by  tbe  participating 
Agencies) . 

(4)  Functions.  Tlie  Council  would  draw  on 
the  comprehensive  health  plans  of  its  mem- 
ber Agencies  to  prepare  a  Statewide  plan, 
and  would  perform  other  advisory  analytical, 
and  coordlnatlve  functions. 

(5)  Proceedings,  public  participation,  staff, 
and  limitations  of  liability.  The  captioned 
matters  would  be  essentially  the  same  as 
those  required  of  Agencies. 

(j)  Evaluation  of  Agencies  by  Secretary. 
The  bill  would  require  the  Secretary  to  eval- 
uate the  performance  of  Agencies  and  Coun- 
cils on  a  regular  basis,  and  would  empower 
him  to  prescribe  standards  of  performance 
to  facilitate  this  evaluation. 

(k)  Appropriations  avithorlzed.  The  bill 
would  authorize  the  appropriation  of  such 
SIUU3  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  years 
1975,  1978,  and  1977  for  section  316. 

GIANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  REG17LATION  OF  HEALTH 
CARE  costs:  a  new  SECTION  3 ISA  OF  THE 
PUBLIC    HEALTH    SERVICE    ACT 

The  draft  bill  would  add  a  new  section  316A 
to  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  subdivided 
as  shown  below. 

(a)  Purpose.  There  would  be  established  a 
formula  grant  program  to  assist  the  States 
to  pay  their  costs  of  regulating  capital  ex- 
penditures related  to  health  care,  and  other- 
wise to  establish  or  regulate  rates  used  for 
the  payment  or  reimbursement  for  health 
care  services. 

(b)  (1)  (A)  Allotment.  Tbe  allotment  would 
be  In  accordance  with  the  populations  of  the 
respective  States  eligible  for  It,  and  the  costs 
of  regulating  tbe  activities  selected  by  the 
States  for  regulation. 

(B)  Entitlement  to  Increased  allotment.  A 
State  that  regulates  both  capital  expendi- 
tures and  the  rates  of  payment  or  reimburse- 
ment for  health  care  services,  and  that  cen- 
tralizes this  regulation  in  a  single  State 
agency,  would  be  entitled  to  an  additional 
amount  equal  to  25  percent  of  Us  original 
allotment. 

(2)  Reallotment.  Amounts  not  used  by  a 
State  would  be  reallotted  among  tbe  remain- 
lug  States  in  proportion  to  their  original 
allotments. 

(3)  Payment.  Payment  may  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  estimates  of  anticipated  expendi- 
tures, with  provision  for  adjustments  for 
underpayments  or  overpayments. 

(c)  State  agreement.  In  addition  to  Its 
acceptance  of  provisions  to  protect  the  finan- 
cial interest  of  the  United  States,  a  State, 
as  a  condition  of  its  entitlement  under  this 
section,  must  also  agree  to  provide  for  the 
esublishment  of  a  procedure  under  which 


the  Instrumontality  of  the  State  responsible 
for  approving  capital  expenditure  related  to 
health  care  within  the  State  will  first  ob- 
tain the  recommendation  of  the  Health  Sys- 
tems Agency  with  respect  to  any  expendi- 
ture wlthm  the  Agency's  health  service  area. 
If  the  instrumentality  takes  action  contrary 
to  that  recommendation,  there  must  be  a 
procedure  under  which  Its  decision  Is  re- 
viewed by  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
State  as  he  may  designate. 

(d)  Termination  of  assistance.  The  Secre- 
tary, after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing  to  a  State,  may  terminate  as- 
sistance for  noncompliance.  The  Secretary 
may  also  request  the  Attorney  General  to 
take  such  action  to  compel  compliance,  or  to 
recover  amounts  improperly  expended  by  a 
State  vmder  the  section,  as  may  be  author- 
ized by  law. 

(e)  Appropriations  authorized.  The  bill 
would  authorize  the  appropriation  of  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  years 
1975,  1976,  and  1977  for  section  316A. 

S.  3166 
Be  it  enact-ci  by  the  Senate  and  House 
oL  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Health  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act". 

PtTRPOSE  OF  ACT 

Sec.  2.  Tlie  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  assist 
private  and  public  health  care  systems  to 
plan  more  effectively  the  provision  of  re- 
sources necessary  to  meet  the  health  care 
needs  of  the  Nation,  and  to  facilitate  govern- 
mental regulation  of  health  care  costs. 

FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  ESTABLISH  A  COMPRE- 
HENSIVE HEALTH  CARE  PLANNING  SYSTEM  AND 
TO  Am  STATES  IN  REOtTLATlNC  HEALTH  CARE 
COSTS 

Sec  3.  Section  316  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  repealed,  and  there  are  enacted 
new  sections  316,  316A,  and  316B  to  read  as 
follows : 

"ASSISTANCE  FOR   HEALTH  RESOURCES  PLANNING 

"Sec  316.  (a)  Purpose  of  Section. — ^The 
purpose  of  this  section  is  to  assist  in  the 
formulation  of  a  nationwide  system  of 
Health  Systems  Agencies  whose  mission  is  to 
Inform,  coordinate,  assist,  and  Influence  each 
of  the  five  major  sectors  of  the  health  care 
market — consumers,  health  care  providers, 
health  care  msurers,  health  educational  in- 
stitutions, and  Government — to  plan  and  de- 
velop an  adequate  supply  of  health  care  of 
high  quality,  equitably  distributed,  and  of 
reasonable  cost.  In  aid  of  this  mission,  each 
Agency  shall  seek  to  achieve  the  following 
objectives — 

"(1)  to  foster  the  establishment  of  alter- 
native arrangements  for  the  organization, 
financing,  and  provision  of  health  services; 

"(2)  to  minimize  or  elimmate  tbe  unneces- 
sary duplication  of  health  resources: 

"(3)  to  assure  the  adequate  supply  and 
distribution  of  health  resources  and  services 
throughout  the  geographical  area  it  serves; 

"(4)  to  encourage  Improvements  In  the 
efficiency  and  productivity  of  individuals  and 
organizations  that  provide  health  care,  in- 
cluding, in  aid  thereof,  change  in  tbe  orga- 
nization and  operation  of  entitles  providing 
health  services,  and  their  use  of  personnel: 

"(5)  in  aid  of  the  preceding  objectives,  to 
foster  tbe  appropriate  training,  retraining, 
and  continiiing  education  of  health  person- 
nel, and  the  initiation  of  new  types  and  pat- 
terns, and  the  improvement  of  existing  types 
and  patterns  of  that  training,  retraining,  and 
continuing  education;  and 

"(6)  to  encourage  coordination  of  tbe  ac- 
tivities of  all  segments  of  the  health  care 
market,  with  particular  reference  to  the  re- 
lationship to  that  market  of  tbe  health  plans 
and  activities  of  government,  the  kinds  of 
services  that  are  or  should  be  reimbursed  by 
Insurers  of  health  care,  the  kinds  of  person- 


nel that  are  or  should  be  providing  those 
services,  the  admissions  policies  and  curric- 
ula of  health  educational  institutions,  tbe 
location  of  medical  or  other  health  intern- 
ships, residences,  employment,  or  other  man- 
power training  programs,  and  the  placement 
of  health  facilities. 

■•(b)(1)  Designation  of  Health  Service 
Area. — As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  pub- 
lish a  general  notlc*  In  the  Federal  Register, 
and  shall  give  actual  wTitten  notice  to  tbe 
chief  executive  officer  of  each  State,  an- 
nouncing the  Initiation  of  proceedings  to 
designate  geographical  regions,  to  be  known 
as  'health  service  areas',  to  be  served  by 
Health  Systems  Agencies  certified  under  sub- 
sectloix  (c).  Each  notice  shall  request  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  each  State  to  estab- 
lish, in  accordance  with  the  criteria  speci- 
fied by  paragraph  (2)  and  after  consultation 
with  each  agency  within  the  State  estab- 
lished under  section  314(a)  or  314(b) ,  or  title 
IX,  of  this  Act.  the  boundaries  of  all  health 
service  areas  within  which  his  State  or  any 
portion  thereof  will  be  located,  and  to  inform 
the  Secretary  of  those  boundaries  within  six 
months  of  the  date  of  that  enactment.  By 
promulgation  of  a  rule  under  5  U.S.C.  553.  the 
Secretary  shall  thereafter  designate  such 
areas  as  health  service  areas  for  purposes  oi 
this  section,  subject  to  such  modifications 
(notwithstanding  paragraphs  (2)(B)  and 
(2)  (C)  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appropri- 
ate. The  Secretary,  by  such  rule,  shall  also 
designate  health  service  areas  for  every  geo- 
graphical region  of  the  United  States  that 
would  not  otherwise  be  located  in  any  health 
service  area.  A  health  service  area  may  not  be 
altered,  after  its  designation,  except  by  pro- 
mulgation of  a  rule  under  5  U.S.C.  563,  pro- 
posed after  actual  written  notice  to  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  each  State  any  portion  of 
which  is  included  in  that  area. 

"(2)  Characteristics  of  area. — A  health 
service  area  shall  be  a  geographical  region 
within  which  there  are  available  a  compre- 
hensive range  of  health  services,  and  which 
is  of  a  character  suitable  for  the  effective 
planning  and  development  of  health  services 
Subject  to  the  precedmg  sentence,  a  health 
service  area — 

"(A)  shall  not  include  any  portion  of  the 
geographical  region  of  any  other  health 
service  area  but  may  otherwise  be  within, 
coexistensive  with,  or  extend  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  a  State  (except  that  there  shall 
be  designated  with  respect  to  each  State  not 
less  than  one  health  service  area  within 
which  health  services  are  provided  primarily 
to  residents  of  that  State); 

"(B)  shall  have  boundaries,  subject  to  sub- 
paragraph (A),  that  (1)  shall  conform  to,  or 
otherwise  take  into  account,  areas  designated 
by  a  State  for  planning  for  htiman  services 
and  areas  established  under  section  llS2(a) 
of  tbe  Social  Security  Act;  and  (ii)  shall  not, 
unless  such  health  service  area  boundaries 
would  otherwise  be  Infeasible,  cross  the 
boundaries  of  a  standard  metropolitan  statis- 
tical area  (as  determined  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget);  and 

"(C)  shall  contain  upon  Its  establishment, 
subject  to  the  preceding  subparagraphs,  a 
population  of  not  less  than  five  hundred 
thousand  (unless  the  population  of  a  State 
contained  within  the  health  service  area  is 
less  than  five  hundred  thousand),  and  not 
more  than  three  million  (unless  the  health 
service  area  contains  a  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  area  having  a  population  in  excess 
of  three  million). 

"(c)  Health  Systems  Agencies:  CeR'tifica- 
TioN.  Functions,  and  Eligibilitt  for  Federal 
Assistance — 

"(1)  When  and  bv  whom  certified. — The 
Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  designation  of  a  health  service  area,  enter 
Into  an  agreement  with  an  entity  whereby 
he  shall  certify  the  entity  as  tbe  sole  Health 
Systems  Agency  (hereinafter  In  this  section 
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referred  to  as  the  'Agency')   for  t  lat  area. 
The  initial  certification  of  an  entfty  as  an 
Agency   shall   be   provisional.   In  i 
with  paragraph  (3). 

•(2)   PoNcnoNs. — The  Secretary 


,  nay  cer- 
tify an  entity  as  an  Agency  only  11  It  meets 
the  organizational  requirements  o  subsec- 
tlon  (e).  and,  in  the  agreement  ent  red  Into 
under  paragraph    (1).  undertakes— 

"(A)  to  use  amounts  received  1  -om  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  only  for  ;he  pur- 
poses for  which  provided,  and  in  ac  ordance 
with  such  procedures,  consistent  v  Ith  this 
Eectlon,  as  the  Secretary's  regulati  ns  may 
prescribe; 

"(B)  to  prepare  and  keep  curreni  a  com- 
prehensive health  plan  for  services,  1  icUttie?, 
and  manpower  meeting  the  require]  lents  of 
su:3se:tlon  (f ) ; 

"(C)  at  the  Secretary's  request,  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (g) ,  to  review  a  id  make 
recommendations  upon  each  applio  tlon  to 
the  Secretary  for  Federal  financial  ai  slstance 
for  the  construction  of  a  health  fac  ity.  the 
development  of  a  health  service,  or  tl  e  train- 
ing of  health  manpower  within  th  health 
service  area  for  which  it  is  establish  d; 

"(D)  In  its  discretion,  to  review  ai  d  make 
recommendations  upon  the  actions  or  pro- 
posed actions  of  a  State  (including  li  i  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  any  agency  thereof,  ind  any 
age.icy  designated  under  section  112  of  the 
Social  Security  Act)  relating  to  heal  h  serv- 
ices, facilities,  or  manpower  within  tt  5  Agen- 
cy's health  service  area; 

"(E)  Insofar  as  It  finds  necessary  (  i  facili- 
tate the  accomplishment  of  its  mii  ion.  to 
collect  data  and  other  Information^  and  to 
conduct  analyses,  evaluations,  an(  other 
studies,  with  respect  to  (1)  healt  man- 
power, facilities,  services,  and  relate*  health 
resources,  (11)  the  costs  and  flnar  :lng  of 
those  health  resources,  and  <lll)  thi  health 
status  and  needs  of  the  population  of  the 
health  service  area; 

"(P)   to  make  available  to  the  pu  lUc  the 
data  and   other   Information   collect  d.  and 
the  analyses,  evaluations,  and  other 
conducte:!    under    subp^aragraph 
such    other    Information    on    healt 
tlons.  needs,  resources,  and  actlvlti 
taken   with   respect  to  them,  as 
the  Agency's  possession: 

"(G)    to    provide    technical    assls 
accordance  with  subsection  (h); 

C'H)  to  participate.  U  required  fy  sub- 
section (1).  in  a  Statewide  Health  :;oordU 
natlng  Council; 

"(I)  to  comply  with  such  perf  rmance 
standards  as  the  Secretary  may  |  -escrlbo 
under  subsection  (J): 

"(J)  to  make  such  reports.  In  sU  h  form 
and  conuining  such  Information,  as  the 
Secretary  may  from  time  to  time  :  -equlre, 
and  to  keep  such  records  and  alio  d  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Secretary  a  ly  And 
necessary  to  verify  such  reports; 

"(K)  to  provide  for  such  fiscal  control 
and  fund  accounting  procedures  as  i  le  Sec- 
retary may  require  to  assure  proper  d  iburse- 
ment  of.  and  accounting  for.  amot  its  re- 
ceived from  the  Secretary  under  t  Is  sec- 
tion; and 

"(L)  to  permit  the  Secretary  and  th(  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  r  their 
representatives,  to  have  access  for  t  e  pur- 
pose of  audit  and  examination  to  anj  books, 
documents,  papers,  and  records  pertinent  to 
the  disposition  of  amounts  recelvn  from 
the  Secretary  under  this  section.      | 

"(3)  Provisional  Agencies. — Thg  Secre- 
tary shall  initially  certify  an  enti*  as  an 
Agency  on  a  provUlonal  basU,  for  |  period 
not  to  exceed  24  months,  in  order  toldevelop 
and  determine  the  capacity  of  the  ^tlty  to 
perform  the  functions  Imposed  on  Agencies 
under  this  section.  The  Secretary  q^all  not 
provisionally  certify  an  entity  as  asl  Agency 
until  he  has  consulted  with  the  chl^  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  State  to  be  ser^d,  and 
such  other  State  and  local  officials  as§ie  may 
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deem  appropriate,  with  respect  to  that  cer- 
tification, and  has  received  from  the  entity, 
and  approved,  a  formal  plan  for  the  entity's 
orderly  assumption  and  implementation  of 
those  functions  during  the  provisional  ne- 
riod.  *^ 

"(4)  Assistance  BT  Secretaet. — 
"(A)  Expenses  of  operation. — From  the 
sums  appropriated  under  subsection  (k) 
for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  may  make 
grants  for  that  fisral  year  to  each  entity 
certified  or  provisionally  certified  by  hUn 
under  this  subsection  as  an  Agency,  for  use 
hy  the  Agency  for  Its  expense.-,  of  operation 
(as  defined  by  section  316B(4) ) . 

"(B)  Technical  assistance  by  secretary. — 
To    assist    each    Agency    In    performing    its 
functions,   the  Secretary  shall   provide   the 
Agency   with   materials  pertinent   to  health 
cire    planning    methodologies,    health    care 
system    studies,    research,    and    related    In- 
formation  available    to   him.    Including   in- 
formation   pertaining    to    health     care    re- 
sources and   utilization.   Materials   provided 
shall  Include  model  curricula,  and  other  in- 
formation on   the  health  care  system,   that 
v.'ould    further    educate     members    of    the 
Agency,  The  Secretary  shall  also,  as  appro- 
priate. Inform  each  Agency  of  health  policies 
or   Issues   of   national   concern,   of   national 
priorities    in    the   establishment   of    health 
policy    or    in    addressing    those    Issues,    and 
of  such  other  national  policies  or  Issues  as 
may  bear  upon  the  provision  of  health  care. 
"(C)    Support  of  agency's  technical  as- 
sistance GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS. — To  enable 
an  Agency  that  has  prepared  a  plan,  for  a 
fiscal  year,  that  meets  the  requirements  of 
subsection   (f).  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance for  that  fiscal  year  authorized  by  sub- 
section (h),  the  Secretary  may  award  to  the 
Agency  frr  that  fiscal  year  a  grant  from  sums 
appropriated    under    subsection     (k).    The 
amount  of  that  grant  shall  be  bsised  upon — 
"(I)   the  population  of  the  health  servico 
area  for  which  the  Agency  Is  certified; 

"(II)  the  health  care  needs  within  that 
health  service  area  as  set  forth  by  the  plan; 
and 

"(HI)  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the 
Agency  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  under 
subsection  (J). 

"(d)  Termination  or  wrrnoRAWAL  op 
CERTIFICATION. — An  Agency  may  terminate  a 
provisional  certification  upcn  90  days  notice 
to  the  Secretary,  and  a  certification  (other 
than  a  provisional  certification)  at  such 
time  and  upon  such  notice  to  the  Secretary 
as  the  Secretary's  regulations  shall  prescribe. 
The  Secretary  shall  withdraw  an  Agency's 
certification  or  provisional  certification  not 
less  than  120  days  after  notifying  the  Agency 
of  his  Intent  to  do  so,  but  only  upon  his 
determination,  after  providing  the  Agency 
with  an  opportunity  for  hearing  in  accord- 
ance with  5  U.S.C  554.  that  the  Agency  has 
not  compiled  with  the  agreement  entered 
Into  under  subsection  (c)  (1)  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  provisionally  certified  Agency,  is  not 
capable  of  such  compliance. 

"(e)     ORCANIZATIONAX.    REQtmtElfZNTS    TO    BS 
MET  by  agencies. — 

"(1)  Ih  ceiteral. — An  agency  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  be  certified  for  a  health  service  area 
so  long  as  it  Is  and  continues  to  be  an  entity 
that  (A)  Is  Incorporated  as  a  nonprofit  pri- 
vate corporation  of  a  State  that  Includes  the 
largest  part  of  the  area's  population;  (B) 
Is  governed  and  maintains  a  staff  In  com- 
pliance with  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) .  re- 
spectively; (C)  Is  not  a  subsidiary  of,  or 
otherwise  controlled  by,  any  other  public 
or  private  corporation  or  other  entity;  (D) 
exercises  no  regtilatory  authority  nor  other- 
wise participates,  other  than  In  an  advisory 
capacity.  In  any  regulatory  process,  estab- 
lished by  law;  (E)  does  not  provide,  or  In- 
sure the  provision  of.  and  does  not  own  or 
operate  any  facility  that  provides,  or  Insures 
the  provision  of.  health  services  to  any  Indi- 


vidual (other  than  Its  members  or  employ- 
ees) ;  (P)  is  not  and  does  not  operate  an 
educational  institution;  (G)  does  not  engage 
In  activities  not  authorized  by  this  section- 
and  (H)  Is  capable,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  of  performing  each  of  the  func- 
tions described  In  subsection  (c)(2). 
"(2)  Governing  body. — 
"(A)  In  general. — An  agency  shall  have  a 
governing  body  that  shall  be  composed  as 
provided  in  subparagraph  (B).  shall  conduct 
Its  proceedings  In  accordance  with  subpara- 
graphs (C)  and  (D).  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  Agency's  compliance  with  the  agreement 
executed  under  subsection  (c)  (2),  and  shall 
otherwise  manage  the  Agency. 

"(B)  CoMPo;inow.— The  governing  body 
of  an  agency  shall  be  composed  of  not  more 
than  thirty  members  (as  the  Secretary's  reg- 
ulations may  prescribe^  who  are  residents 
of  the  health  service  area  for  which  the 
agency  is  certified.  Of  these  members— 

"(1)  one-half  shall  be  (I)  individuals  who 
represent  organizations  that  In  the  aggregate 
reflect  the  composition  of  the  population 
of  the  area  and  none  of  whom  is.  or  within 
the  12  months  preceding  his  appointment 
has  been,  a  provider  of  health  services;  or 
(II)  individuals  who  are  officials  of  State 
or  local  government  who  hold  public  elective 
offices  that  are  broadly  representative  of  the 
elected  governmental  authorities  In  the  area 
(except  that  the  Secretary's  regulations  may 
authorize  the  selection,  in  lieu  of  an  elected 
official,  of  an  official  holding  a  comparable 
appointive  office) ;  and 

"(II)  one-half  shall  be  Individuals  who 
represent  organizations  that  are  representa- 
tive of  (I)  physicians,  (II)  health  mainte- 
nance organizations,  (III)  hospitals,  (IV) 
long-term  care  facilities,  (V)  other  private 
or  public  providers  of  health  services.  (VI) 
health  care  insurers,  or  (VII)  health  educa- 
tional institutions. 

Members  shall  be  selected  In  such  manner 
and  serve  such  terms  as  the  Secretary's  regu- 
lations may  prescribe,  except  that — 

"(ill)  there  shall  be  at  least  two  members 
designated  under  each  of  the  clauses  enumer- 
ated (1)(I)  and  (I)  (II);  and 

"(Iv)  there  shall  be  at  least  one  member 
designated  under  each  of  the  clauses  enumer- 
ated (U)(I)  through  (U)(IV),  (U)  (VI),  and 
(11)  ((VII)  (except  with  with  respect  to  any 
clause  that  describes  a  category  no  members 
of  which  serve  the  Agency's  health  service 
area). 

For  purposes  of  clause  (I) ,  the  term  "provider 
of  health  services'  means  an  Individual  (or 
any  dependent  child  of  such  Individual) 
who  receives  (either  directly  or  through  his 
spouse)  any  gross  annual  Income  from  fees 
or  compensation  for  the  provision  of,  re- 
search Into  the  provision  of.  or  instruction  In 
the  provision  of  health  services,  or  from  en- 
tities engaged  In  such  provision,  research,  or 
Instruction,  or  from  producing  or  supplying, 
or  from  entitles  engaged  in  producing  or 
supplying  drugs  or  other  articles  for  indi- 
viduals or  entitles  engaged  In  the  provision 
of.  research  Into  the  provision  of,  or  Instruc- 
tion In  the  provision  of  such  services,  or 
holds  a  fiduciary  position  with,  or  has  a 
fiduciary  Interest  In,  any  of  the  previously 
described  entitles.  Por  purposes  of  clause 
(II),  the  terms  contained  in  the  enumerated 
clauses  thereof  shall  bear  such  meaning  as 
the  Secretary's  regulations  may  prescribe. 

"(C)  Actions  reserved  to  governing 
BODY. — Except  upon  the  approval  of  the  gov- 
erning body,  an  agency  may  not  (1)  adopt, 
or  adopt  a  revision  of.  a  comprehensive  health 
plan  under  subsection  (f):  (U)  approve  or 
disapprove  any  proposed  use  of  Federal  funds, 
or  any  State  plan  or  similar  Institutional  ap- 
plication, under  subsection  (g);  (111)  make 
any  recommendation  relating  to  actions  or 
proposed  actions  of  a  State  under  subsection 
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(c)(2)(D);  or  (Iv)  pro%'lde  technical  assist- 
ance by  grant  or  contract  under  subsec- 
tion (h). 

"(D)  Proceedincs. — 

"(1)  QooBiTM. — The  governing  body  of  an 
Agency  shall  act  only  by  vote  of  a  majority 
of  Its  members  present  and  voting  at  a 
meeting  called  In  accordance  with  the 
Agency's  articles  of  Incorporation  and  appli- 
cable by-laws,  and  at  which  meeting  a 
quorum  is  in  attendance.  A  quorum  for  the 
governing  body  shall  be  not  less  than  one- 
half  of  its  members.  An  Agency  shall  reim- 
burse the  members  of  Its  governing  body  for 
their  reasonable  costs  Incurred  In  attending 
meetings  of  the  governing  body. 

"(il)     PtrSLlC       PARTICIPATION       AJ.'D       IXFOB- 

MATioN. — Subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary's  regulations  may  pre- 
scribe. Including  such  exceptions  as  the  Sec- 
retary finds  necessary  to  protect  the  confi- 
dentiality of  matter  comparable  to  matter 
described  In  6  U.S.C.  552(b),  the  by-laws  of 
an  Agency  shall — 

"(I)  provide  that  the  governing  body  shall 
conduct  Its  business  meetings  In  public,  shall 
maintain  minutes  of  those  meetings,  and 
shall  make  those  minutes,  and  its  other  rec- 
ords available,  upon  request,  to  the  public; 

"(II)  provide  for  participation  of  the  pub- 
lic In  the  actions  of  the  Agency,  by  requiring 
public  notice  of  meetings  of  the  governing 
body,  reasonable  opportunity  for  Interested 
persons  to  file  statements  with  the  governing 
body  with  respect  to  matters  upon  which  the 
body  proposes  to  act,  and  such  other  proce- 
dures as  may  be  deemed  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  effect  this  purpose;  and 

"(HI)  provide  that  the  governing  body 
on  behalf  of  the  Agency  shall  annually  pub- 
lish and  disseminate  to  the  public  a  state- 
ment listing  the  Agency's  Income,  expendi- 
tures, assets,  and  liabilities  for  the  year;  and 
a  statement  describing  the  Agency's  activities 
In  ttiat  year. 

"(3)  Staff. — ^An  Agency  shall  employ  staff 
that  includes  Individuals  knowledgeable  In 
the  disciplines  relevant  to  health  care 
financing,  organization,  and  resource  utiliza- 
tion. An  Agency  may  employ  consultants,  and 
may  contract  with  individuals  or  groups  for 
the  provision  of  services,  where  necessary 
to  perform  its  functions.  The  staff,  con- 
sultants, and  other  Individuals  or  groups 
employed  by  or  providing  services  to  the 
Agwicy  shall  be  compensated  in  accordance 
with  standards  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary's regulations.  Subject  to  the  Secretary's 
regulations,  an  Agency  may,  notwithstanding 
the  limitations  of  paragraph  (1)  (F)  (barring 
an  Agency  from  functioning  as  an  educa- 
tional mstitutton) ,  undertake  to  provide,  by 
contract  or  otherwise,  for  the  additional 
training  of  its  staff  to  Improve  the  capa- 
bility of  the  Agency  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions under  this  section. 

"(4)         lKVmiO0S        DISCRIMINATION        PEO- 

HEBirro. — Por  the  piuposes  of  the  applica- 
tion to  this  section  of  tlUe  VI  of  the  ClvU 
Righta  Act  of  1964,  section  601  of  that  Act 
shall  be  deemed  also  to  prohibit,  with  respect 
to  any  person  In  the  United  States,  the 
exclusion  of  that  person  from  participation 
In,  denial  to  that  person  of  the  benefits  of, 
or  the  subjection  of  that  person  to  discrim- 
ination under  the  activities  of  the  Agency 
authorized  or  required  by  this  subsection, 
on  the  ground  of  religion,  sex.  or  age. 

"(5)  Limitation  or  liabbutt. — 

"(A)  Services  or  members  and  em- 
ployees.— No  individual  who,  as  a  member 
or  employee  of  an  Agency  or  who  furnishes 
professional  counsel  or  services  to  an  Agency, 
shall,  by  reason  of  his  performance  of  any 
duty,  function,  or  activity  required  of.  or 
authorized  to  be  undertaken  by,  an  Agency 
under  this  section,  be  held  to  have  violated 
any  criminal  law,  or  to  be  civilly  liable  under 
any  law,  of  the  United  States  or  any  State 
(or  political  subdivision  thereof),  provided 


he  has  exercised  due  care  and  ha3  acted, 
with  respect  to  that  performance,  without 
malice   toward   any   person   affected   by   It. 

"(B)  Provision  of  intobmation. — ^No  per- 
son who  provides  information  to  an  Agency 
shall,  by  reason  of  having  provided  that 
iiiformation,  be  held  to  have  violated  any 
criminal  law,  or  to  be  civilly  liable  under 
any  law,  of  the  United  States  or  any  State 
(or  political  subdivision  thereof),  unless — 

"(i)  the  information  is  unrelated  to  the 
performance  of  the  functions  of  the  i^eucy, 
or 

•  (ii»  the  information  is  false  aud  the  per- 
son providing  the  information  knew,  or  had 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  hifornuitlon  was 
false. 

"(6)  Sources  of  financl\i.  support. — An 
Agency  Is  authorized  to  solicit  aud  accept 
unconditional  contributions  of  money,  to  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  this  section.  M\ 
Agency  may  not  accept  from  any  private  in- 
dividual or  other  private  entity  in  or  for  any 
fiscal  year,  a  contribution  that  exceeds  five 
per  ceiitum  of  amounts  awarded  to  the 
Agency  by  the  Secretary  under  this  section 
for  that  fiscal  year,  nor  from  any  public  en- 
tity a  contribution  that  exceeds  twenty-five 
per  centum  of  such  amounts  few  such  year. 

"(f)    COMPBEUKNSIVE  HEALTH  plan. 

"(1)  Preparation  and  contents. — Each 
Agency  shall  annually  adopt  and  promul- 
gate, in  accordance  with  the  procedures  pre- 
scribed by  paragraph  (2),  a  plan  for  the 
health  service  area  for  which  it  is  certified 
which  shall  take  into  account  the  health 
services,  facilities,  and  manpower  of  th©  area, 
including  health  care  provided  or  the  provi- 
sion of  which  is  assisted  by  the  United 
Stales.  Tlie  plan  shall  identify  problems  re- 
lated to  each  of  the  objectives  specified  by 
subsection  (a) ,  and,  to  tlie  extent  not  other- 
wise identified — 

"(A)  shall  Identify  the  most  acute  short- 
ages, maldistributions,  and  surpluses  of 
health  personnel,  facilities,  and  sen' ices, 
within  the  health  service  area;  and 

"(B)  shall  identify  the  most  serious  defi- 
ciencies in  the  organization  and  operation 
of  health  entitles  within  the  health  service 
area  engaged  In  providing  health  services. 

"(2)  Recommendations. — The  plan  shall 
set  forth  a  detailed  statement  of  long-range 
goals  and  annual  priorities  for  the  establish- 
ment or  Improvement  of  health  care  systems. 
Including  services,  facilities,  and  manpower, 
which  shall  meet  the  health  care  needs  of 
the  people  of  the  area,  and  shall  recommend 
specific  actions  to  alleviate  the  problems 
Identified  under  paragraph  (1).  The  actions 
recommended  shall  foster  the  objectives  set 
forth  for  Agencies  In  subsection  (a). 

"(3)  Adoption  and  promulgation. — Prior 
to  Its  adoption  of  any  plan  under  this  sub- 
section, the  Agency  shall  conduct  a  public 
bearing  on  the  plan  as  proposed,  and  shall 
give  Interested  persons  an  opportunity  to 
submit  their  views  orally  and  in  writing.  Not 
less  than  thirty  days  prior  to  that  hearing, 
the  Agency  shall  publish  In  at  least  two 
newspapers  of  general  circulation  throughout 
the  health  service  area  a  notice  of  Its  con- 
sideration of  the  proposed  plan,  the  time  and 
place  of  the  bearmg.  the  place  at  which 
Interested  persons  may  consult  the  plan  In 
advance  of  the  hearing,  and  the  place  and 
period  In  which  to  direct  written  comment 
to  the  Agency  on  the  plan.  As  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  conclusion  of  the  hearing,  the 
Agency  shall  either  adopt  the  proposed  plan, 
with  such  modifications  as  it  deems  appro- 
priate, or  reject  it.  Upon  the  adoption  of  a 
plan  (subject  to  such  modifications  as  may 
be  made  by  the  pertment  Statewide  Health 
Coordinating  Council,  If  any.  undw  subsec- 
tion(i)  (4)  (A) ) ,  the  AJgency  shall  promulgate 
it  throughout  the  health  service  area. 

"(g)(1)  Review  of  fkderal  project 
grants. — Each  Agency  shall  review  and  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  each  proposed  use  within 


its  health  s^vice  area  of  Federal  funds  ap- 
propriated for  a  program  (other  than  a 
program  described  by  paragraph  (2) )  under 
this  Act,  the  Mental  Retardation  Faculties 
aud  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
structlon  Act  of  1963,  or  th©  Comprehensive 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention, 
Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970 
for  the  development,  expansion,  or  support 
of  health  facilities,   manpower,   or  services. 

"(2)  Review  of  federal  formula  grants. — 
Each  Agency  whose  health  service  area  in- 
cludes an  entire  State  or  each  Statewide 
Health  Coordinating  Council  of  the  State 
shall  review  and  approve  or  disapprove  the 
State  plan  or  similar  institutional  applica- 
tion, or  any  revision  thereof,  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  as  a  condition  of  entitlement 
to  amounts  allotted  by  this  Act  or  the  Acto 
cited  by  paragraph  (1). 

'•(3)  Effect  of  approval  or  disapproval. — 
If  an  Agency  disapproves  a  prc^Kwed  use  of 
Federal  funds  for  a  program  described  by 
paragraph  (1),  or  an  Agency  or  (Council 
disapproves  a  plan  or  application  described 
by  paragraph  (2),  the  Secretary  may  not 
make  Federal  funds  available  for  such  pro- 
gram, or  approve  such  plan  or  application, 
tmtil  he  has  made,  upon  request  of  the 
entity  proposing  such  use  or  submitting  sucli 
plan  or  application,  or  upon  his  own  Initia- 
tive, a  review  of  the  Agency's  or  Council's 
decision.  If  the  Secretary  thereafter  approves 
such  use,  plan,  or  application,  he  shall  make 
a  detailed  written  statement  of  his  reasons  to 
such  Agency  or  Council.  If  the  Secretary  dis- 
approves any  proposed  use  of  such  Federal 
funds,  or  such  plan  or  application,  contrary 
to  the  approval  of  such  Agency  or  Council, 
he  shall  make  a  detailed  wTitten  statement  of 
his  reasons  to  such  Agency  or  Council  upon 
Its  request.  Nothing  in  this  subsection,  how- 
ever, shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  withhold  bis  approval  of  any 
use,  plan,  or  application  that  complies  with 
provisions  of  law  creating  an  entitlement  to 
any  amoimt,  if  the  Secretary  is  not  otherwise 
authorized  to  e.^erci^e  discretion  to  withhold 
his  approval. 

"(h)  Technical  assistance  by  agencies. — 

"(1)  PtTEPOSES. — An  Agency  may  provide 
technical  assistance,  directly  or  by  grant  or 
contract,  to  assist  public  or  private  entitles 
to  plan  or  develop  programs  or  projects  to 
Implement  any  action  recommended  under 
subsection  (f)  (2).  Subject  to  the  preceding 
sentence,  technical  assistance  may  Include, 
but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  assistance — 

"(A)  to  plan,  develop,  or  prepare  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  for  assistance  under 
any  Act  that  the  Secretary  administers,  or 
any  Act  administered  by  an  official  under 
his  supervision,  for  any  project  or  activity 
for  or  to  develop  or  expand  health  services 
or  facilities  or  the  education  or  training  of 
health  manpower;  or 

"(B)  to  Implement  any  such  project  or 
activity  for  which  the  assistance  described 
In  subparagraph  (A)  Is  awarded, 
except  that  the  amount  of  any  techniciU 
assistance  awarded  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  Included  in  the  computation  of 
any  non-Federal  contribution  to  such  project 
or  activity  required  under  any  such  Act.  The 
Secretary  shall  publish  and  dissemmate  to 
each  Agency  standards  and  guidelines  to 
assist  In  Its  provision  of  technical  assistance 
described  In  subparagraphs  (A)   and  (B). 

"(2)    liOMTATION   OF  PURPOSE,  AMOUNT,  AND 

DURATION, — Amounts  awarded  under  a  grant 
or  contract  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
used  only  to  pay  expenses  of  operation  (as 
defined  by  section  316B(4)),  except  that  an 
Agency  may  not  authorize  the  use  of  any 
such  award  for  the  purchase  or  provision 
of  health  care  services  (except  by  the  re- 
cipient, In  its  capacity  as  an  employer,  with 
respect  to  Its  employees),  or  education  or 
training  in  the  provision  of  such  services.  No 
such  award,  or  aggregate  of  awards,  shall  b» 
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to  an  Individual  or  other  entity,  f*  any  sin 
gle  project  or  activity.  In  an  anvunt  that 
exceeds  (25,000  for  any  fiscal  yeai^nor  shall 
an  Agency  extend  technical  assmtance  by 
grant  or  contract,  or  comblnaticA  thereof, 
to  any  Individual  or  other  entlt*  for  any 
single  project  or  activity,  for  mong  than  two 
s»ici?es3lve  fiscal  years. 

"(1)      Statewide      health      co^Iwinating 
couNcn.. — 

•'(1)  Requdiement  por  counci^— In  the 
case  of  two  or  more  Agencies  ce:  Ifled  for 
health  service  areas  that  fall,  In  w  ole  or  In 
part,  within  the  boundaries  of  a  sli  ;le  State, 
the  Agencies  shall  prepare  and  subi  It  to  the 
Secretary,  within  such  time.  In  s  ch  form 
and  manner,  and  meeting  such  t  rms  and 
conditlonB,  consistent  with  this  s  itlon  as 
hU  regulations  prescribe,  a  comi  on  pro- 
IKwal  for  the  establishment,  for  th  it  State, 
of  a  Statewide  Health  Coordluatln(  Council 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referr  d  to  as 
the  'CJouncil').  An  Agency  certlfi<  1  for  a 
health  service  area  contained  onl  within 
the  boundaries  of  two  or  more  Sta  es  shall 
comply  with  the  preceding  seutei  »  with 
respect  to  each  of  those  States. 

"(2)  Organization. — A  proposa  for  a 
Council  shall  contain  the  agreemen  of  each 
Agency  that  Joins  In  submitting  1  — 

"(A)  to  designate  to  serve  as  mei  ibers  of 
the  Council,  one  member  of  each  Ag  ncy  de- 
scribed by  subsection  (e)  (2)  (B)  (1)  (  lertaln- 
Ing  to  qualifications  of  consumer  an  public 
members) ,  and  one  member  of  each  Agency 
described  by  subsection  (e)(2)(B)(l  )  (per- 
taining to  qualifications  of  memben  related 
to  the  health  professions),  and  to  t  alutalu 
this  number  and  character  of  men  bershlp 
of  the  Council: 

"(B)  to  assume,  for  each  fiscal  ear.  Its 
share  of  the  costs  of  the  Council  1  excees 
of  those  defrayed  under  paragra]  b  (3); 
for  which  purpose  the  share  of  eacl  agency 
shall  bear  the  same  proportion  t  those 
costs  as  th  amounts  the  Secretary  hai  award- 
ed to  the  agency  under  this  sectlo  (with 
respect  to  the  portion  of  its  health  service 
area  lying  within  the  State  of  the  t  luncll) 
for  that  year  bear  to  such  aggregate  i  uounts 
awarded  under  this  section  to  all  gencles 
Joining  in  the  proposal;  and 

"(C)  to  comply  with  the  rules  ai  1  regu- 
lations of  the  Coimcll  promulgate*  under 
paragraph  (4). 

An  agency  shall  be  required  to  com]  ly  with 
each  proposal  it  submits  under  pa  agraph 
(1)  upon  notification  of  the  Secrets  y's  ac- 
ceptance of  it. 

"(3)  State  participation. — The  S  cretary 
shaU  accord  to  the  chief  executive  q  Beer  of 
each  State  for  which  a  CouncU  is  est^  t>ll8hed 
the  opportunity  to  appoint  one  C  more 
officials  of  the  State  to  serve,  on  b4  lalf  of 
the  State,  as  members  of  the  Coun  U.  Ptor 
use  in  the  payment  of  the  expensei  of  the 
Council,  a  State  may  contribute  to  the 
Council,  for  a  fiscal  year,  an  amou;  t  that 
may  not  exceed  25  per  centum  of  tt  >se  ex- 
penses for  that  year. 

"(4)  Functions. — The  Council,  «  th  re- 
spect to  the  State  for  which  it  is  eeta  lisbed. 
shall— 

"(A)  integrate,  annually,  the  porl  ons  of 
plans  that  would  be  operative  witl  in  the 
State,  adopted  under  subsection  (f )  iy  each 
member  agency,  into  a  statewide  plln  that 
complies  with  that  subsection,  makllg  only 
such  modifications  to  the  plan  of  eacfmem- 
ber  Agency,  for  this  purpose,  as  theJCouncil 
finds  necessary  to  eliminate  InconsJlbtencles 
that  would  unreasonably  interfere  ^th  the 
coordination  of  activities  among  heami  serv- 
ice arear  in  pursuit  of  the  statewlS^  pUn; 

"(B)  be  authorized  to  undertake  aSd  pub- 
lish such  analyses,  studies,  research,  fvalua- 
Uous,  and  other  reports  relating  tog  health 
care  as  may  be  pertinent  to  the  heal§i  serv 
ices,  facilittes,  or  manpower  in  two  m  more 
health  service  areas  served  by  iember 
agencies; 


"(C)  be  authorized  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  State  (Including  its  agencies  and 
political  subdivisions)  with  respect  to  any 
plan  or  activity  relating  to  the  health  care  in 
two  or  more  health  service  areas  served  by 
member  agencies;    and 

"(D)  take  such  other  action  with  respect 
to  coordinating  the  plans  or  activities  of  each 
agency  within  the  State,  with  respect  to  one 
another  and  with  respect  to  the  plans  or 
activities  of  the  State,  as  the  CouncU's  rules 
and  regulations  may  provide. 

"(5)     Proceedings,    public    participation, 
stmt,  and  limitation  or  liability. — A  Coun- 
cil's  proceedings,   the   participation   of   the 
public  in  Its  activities,  the  appointment  and 
composition  of  Its  staff,  and  the  limitations 
of  liability  of  Its  members,  employees,  indi- 
viduals   who    furnish    It    with    professional 
counsel,  and  persons  who  provide  it  with  in- 
formation, shall  conform  to  subsections  (e) 
(2X15),  (e)(3),  and  (e)  (4),  wl.h  such  excep- 
tions and  subject  to  such  modifications  as 
the   Secretary's   regxUations   may   prescribe, 
"(j)    Evaluation  op  Agencies   by  Secre- 
tary.— The    Secretary    shall    evaluate    on    a 
continuing  basis  the  efficiency  and  effective- 
ness of  each   Agency   and   each   Statewide 
Health  Coordinating  CouncU  established  un- 
der  subsection    (1),    and   shall    perlodlcaUy 
publish    each   evaluation   and    disseminate 
It  to  each  Agency  and  Council.  To  facllltat« 
this  evaluation  the  Secretary  shall  develop 
and  prescribe  for  the  use  of  each  Agency  and 
CouncU  uniform  methods  of  measuring  its 
performance,  for  which  purpose  the  Secretary 
shall  develop  and  publish  uniform  standards 
relating  to  the  requirements  of  this  section 
and  shaU  employ  these  standards  in  his  eval- 
luitions  under  this  subsection.  TV)  aid  in  the 
conduct  of  evaluations  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shaU  provide  for  the  con- 
duct   of    vUltatlons    to    each    Agency    and 
CouncU  at  least  once  in  each  period  of  three 
consecutive  fiscal  years. 

"(k)  Appropriations  AtrrHORizED. — TTiere 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
pivpoees  of  this  section  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1976,  and  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years. 
"grants  to  states  fob  recttlation  of  health 
care  costs 
"Sec.  316A.  (a)  Pnxpoez. — To  assist  the 
States  to  enter  into  and  implement  agree- 
ments with  the  Secretary  to  reg\ilate  capital 
expendltvu«s  related  to  health  care,  and 
otherwise  to  establish  or  regulate  rates  used 
for  the  payment  or  reimbursement  for  health 
care  services  rendered  by  health  practition- 
ers, hospitals,  nursing  homes,  extended  car« 
faculties,  community  health  care  programs, 
home  health  agencies,  visiting  nurse  asso- 
ciations, and  indirect  suppliers  of  health 
services  (such  as  medical  laboratories,  am- 
bulance  services,  blood  banks,  and  dental 
laboratories) .  the  Secretary  shall,  under  sub- 
section (b),  aUot  the  sums  appropriated 
under  subsection  (e) . 

"(b)(1)(A)  Allotment. — The  sums  ap- 
propriated under  subsection  (e)  shaU  be 
allotted,  for  each  fiscal  year,  among  the 
6tat«e  that,  under  subsection  (c),  have  en- 
tered Into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
that  U  in  effect  for  the  fiscal  year.  The  al- 
lotment shall  be.  under  the  Secretary's  regu- 
lations, in  accordance  with  the  populations 
of  the  respective  States  eligible  therefor,  and 
the  costs  of  performing  the  functions  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  States  under  their  agree- 
ments, except  that  the  aUotment  of  a  State, 
as  so  determined.  shaU  be  increased  by 
twenty-five  per  centum  (and  the  aUotments 
of  each  State  not  so  increased  shall  be  pro- 
portionately reduced) ,  in  the  case  of  a  State 
meeting  the  requirements  of  subparaKraoh 

(B).  I-     -B     I' 

"(B)  Entttlement  to  mcREAaxa  allot- 
ment.— A  State  ShaU  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  subparagraph  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  (I)  the  state  Is  entitled  to  as.=;i.st- 
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ance  under  this  section  both  In  considera. 
tion  of  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  to 
regulate  capital  expenditures  related  tn 
health  care  and  an  agreement  with  the  Sec 
retary  to  regulate  the  payment  or  reimburse" 
ment  of  such  health  care  services  described 
by  subsection  (a)  as  the  Secretary  mav  nm 
vide;  and  (U)  the  State  has  designated  « 
single  agency  of  the  State  to  perform  all  of 
those  regulatory  functions. 

"(2)  Reallothent.— The  amount  of  anv 
allotment  to  a  State  under  paragraph  (i> 
for  any  fiscal  year,  that  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines  vnil  not  be  required  by  the  State 
during  the  period  for  which  it  is  avaUabie' 
for  the  purposes  for  which  aUotted  shall 
be  avaUable  for  reaUotment  by  the  Secre 
tary  from  time  to  time,  on  such  date  or 
dates  as  he  may  fix,  to  other  States  with 
respect  to  whicli  such  a  determination  has 
not  been  made,  hi  proportion  to  the  original 
allotments  to  .svich  States  under  paragraph 
(1)  for  such  fiscal  year,  but  with  such  pro- 
portionate amount  for  any  of  such  other 
States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it  ex- 
ceeds the  sum  tlie  Secretary  estimates  such 
State  needs  and  wUl  be  able  to  use  durhiij 
that  period;  and  the  total  of  those  redu^ 
tions  shall  be  shnilarly  reallotted  among  the 
States  whose  proportionate  amounts  were 
not  BO  reduced.  Any  amount  so  reallotted 
to  a  State  from  sums  appropriated  under 
■  subsection  (e)  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be 
deemed  part  of  its  allotment  xrnder  para- 
graph  ( 1 )  for  the  fiscal  year. 

"(3)  Pay jiKNT.— From  each  State's  allot- 
ment for  a  fiscal  year  under  this  subsection 
the  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  thne  pay 
to  the  State  the  amoimt  of  its  expendltiu-es 
Inciu-red  durtng  that  year  or  the  succeedhig 
year  under  the  agreement  entered  into  un- 
der this  subsection.  The  Secretary  shall  malte 
these  payments  on  the  basis  of  estimates  of 
those  expenditures,  or  in  anticipation  of 
those  expendltiu-es  based  upon  his  estimate 
of  the  sums  the  Stat«  wiU  need  in  order 
to  perform  the  functions  undertaken  under 
the  agreement,  but  with  such  adjustments 
as  may  be  necessary  to  take  account  of  pre- 
viously  made  imderpayments  or  overpay- 
ments. 

"(c)  State  Acrekment. — In  order  to  be 
approved  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
State  agreement  (or  agreements,  in  the  case 
of  a  State  submitting  separate  agreements 
for  rate  regulation  and  capital  expenditure) 
must — 

"(A)  designate,  or  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of,  the  entitles  that  wUl  perform 
the  functions  described  by  subsection  (a): 
"(B)  set  forth  poUcles  and  procedures 
that,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  wiU 
assure  the  effective  discharge  of  those  of  the 
functions  described  by  subsecUon  (a)  for 
which  the  State  proposes  to  use  its  aUot- 
ment under  this  section; 

"(C)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
procedure  under  which  the  instrumentality 
of  the  State  responsible  for  approving  capi- 
tal expenditures  related  to  health  care  within 
the  State  will  obtain  the  recommendation 
of  a  Health  Systems  Agency  with  respect 
to  any  such  expenditure  within  the  health 
service  area  of  the  Agency;  and  fxu^her  pro- 
vide that  a  decision  of  that  InstrumentaUty 
to  approve  or  disapprove  any  such  expendi- 
ture against  the  recommendation  of  the 
Health  Systems  Agency  shall  be  reviewed, 
upon  petition  of  the  Agency,  by  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  State,  or  such  other 
instrumentality  (other  than  the  Instnmien- 
tallty  rendering  the  decision)  as  the  chief 
executive  officer  may  designate: 

"(D)  provide  that  the  Stete  wUl  make 
such  reports,  in  such  form  and  contalntog 
such  information,  as  the  Secretary  may  from 
time  to  time  require,  and  keep  such  record* 
and  afford  such  access  thereto  as  the  S«c- 
retai-y  finds  necessary  to  assure  the  correct- 
ness and  verification  of  such  reports; 
"(E)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
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fund  accounting  procedures  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  State,  or  prescribed  by  it  for 
entities  receiving  assistance  from  the  State 
under  this  section  in  aid  of  the  performance 
of  any  function  described  by  subsection  (a), 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper  dis- 
bursement of  and  accounting  for  funds  paid 
to  the  State  under  this  section;  and 

"(F)  contain  sxich  additional  information 
and  assurances  as  the  Secretary  may  find 
necessary  to  cairy  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

"(d)  Tesmtmation  of  Assistance. — 'When- 
ever the  Secretary,  after  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the  State, 
finds  that  with  respect  to  any  portion  of  Its 
aUotment  under  this  subsection  there  is  a 
faUure  to  comply  with  the  agreement  en- 
tered into  under  subsection  (c),  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  no  further  payments  to  the 
State  from  its  allotment  (or,  in  his  discre- 
tion, no  further  payments  from  its  allotment 
for  the  activities  in  which  there  is  such 
failure)  untU  be  is  satisfied  that  there  will 
no  longer  be  such  faUure.  In  addition  to,  or 
in  lieu  of,  such  termination  of  assistance, 
the  Secretary  may  request  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  take  such  action  to  compel  com- 
pliance, or  to  recover  amounts  improperly 
expended  by  the  State  under  this  section,  as 
may  be  authorized  by  law. 

"(e)  Appropriations  Authorized. — There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975,  and  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal 
years.  Sums  appropriated  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  remain  available  for  obligation  for 
the  fiscal  year  succeeding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  appropriated. 

"cener.*l  DErntrrioNS 

"Sec.  316B.  For  the  piuposes  of  sections  316 
and  316A — 

"(1)  The  term  'State'  means  each  of  the 
fifty  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands;  and 
the  term  'United  States'  means  aU  of  the 
States,  as  so  defined,  or  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  the  context  may  dictate. 

"(2)  The  term  'chief  executive  officer  of  a  I 
State'  means  the  go%-ernor  of  each  of  the  fifty 
States  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Commissioner  or  Mayor  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and,  with  respect  to  each 
remaining  State,  such  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  having  principal  respon- 
sibUity  for  its  management  c»-  administra- 
tion as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
designate. 

"(3)  The  term  'nonprofit'  as  applied  to 
any  entity  means  an  entity  no  part  of  the 
net  earnings  of  which  Inures,  or  may  law- 
fiUly  inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  individual,  and  which,  if 
owned  or  operated  by  another  entity,  is 
owned  or  operated  only  by  a  nonprofit 
entity. 

"(4)  The  term  'expenses  of  operation' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  fiscal  year,  ex- 
penses chargeable  to  that  year  under  gen- 
eraUy  accepted  accounting  principles.  In- 
cluding debits  for  the  depreciation  of 
assets." 

technical  ano  conforming  changes 

Sec  4.  TTxe  Public  Health  Service  Act  U 
amended — 

(1)  in  sections  310A  and  310B,  by  strik- 
ing out  "314(a).  314(b),  314(c),"; 

(2)  in  sections  311  (a)  and  311(b),  by  strUc- 
ing  out  "section  314"  and  Inserting  "sections 
314.  316,  and  316A"  In  lieu  thereof; 

(3)  In  section  314(g)(1),  by  striking  out 
the  first  sentence  thereof; 

(4)  In  section  314(g)(2).  (A)  In  the  first 
sentence  thereof,  by  insertmg  "or  section 
316"  after  "this  section",  and  (B)  in  the 
second  sentence  thereof,  by  striking  out 
"subsection  (a)  or  (d)"  and  inserting  "sub- 


section (d) ,  or  the  amount  of  Federal  assist- 
ance under  section  316"  In  lieu  thereof: 

(5)  in  section  329(e)(1).  (A)  by  striking 
out  the  text  of  subparag;raph  (C)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Three  members  shall  be 
appointed  from  the  membership  of  Health 
Systems  Agencies  or  State  health  planning 
agencies.";  and  (B)  by  striking  out  subpara- 
graphs  (E)    and   (F); 

(6)  in  section  329(f)(3)(C).  by  striking 
out  "section  314(b)"  and  Inserting  "section 
316"  in  lieu  thereof; 

(7)  in  section  721(c)  (7|,  by  striking  out 
clauses  (A)  and  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  Health  Systems  Agency  for  the 
health  service  area  (designated  under  section 
316(b))  In  which  the  project  is  to  be 
located,"; 

(8)  in  section  721  (d)(2),  (A)  by  striking  out 
"in  a  State  which  has  in  existence  a  State 
planning  agency,  or"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "in  a  health  service  area  (designated 
imder  section  316  (b) )  with  respect  to  which 
there  is  certified  a  Health  Systems  Agency, 
or  In  a  State";  (B)  by  striking  out  "by  such 
agency"  each  time  It  appears  and  inserting 
"by  either  such  agency"  in  lieu  thereof;  and 
(C)  by  striking  out  "such  State"  and  insert- 
ing 'such  health  service  area  or  Stat«, 
respectively."  In  lieu  thereof. 

(9)  In  section  728,  by  inserting  after 
"health  personnel"  the  following:  ",  or  to 
Health  System  Agencies  to  assist  in  planning 
such  programs"; 

(10)  by  striking  out  section  791(b)  (5)  (C) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  an  applicant  in  a  health 
service  area  (designated  under  section  816 
(b) )  for  which  there  is  certified  a  Health 
Systems  Agency,  the  relationship  of  the 
application  to  the  cohstructlon  or  training 
program  described  In  the  plan  of  the  Agency 
promulgated  under  action  316(f)  and, 
if  the  Agency  has  reviewed  the  application, 
any  comment  thereon  submitted  by  it.' ' 

(11)  by  striking  out  the  text  of  section 
802(c)  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
t«xt  Identical  with  the  text  of  section  791 
(b>  (5)  (C)  as  amended  by  paragraph  (10)  of 
this  section. 

TRANSITIONAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  EXISTrNC 
AGENCIES 

Sec.  5.  In  the  case  of  an  entity  to  whom 
tlie  Secretary  has  awarded  financial  assist- 
ance, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  under  Utle  VI  or  IX,  or  section  314(a) 
or  314(b)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
as  In  effect  in  that  year,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  provide  to  such  entity,  prior 
to  July  1,  1976,  such  technical  assistance  as 
It  may  require  to  qualify  for  provisional  cer- 
tification as  a  Health  Systems  Agency  under 
section  316(c)  (3)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  as  amended  by  this  Act.  The  Secre- 
tary may  condition  the  provision  of  that  as- 
sistance upon  such  reorganization  of  the 
entity,  or  such  merger  of  the  entity  with 
one  or  more  other  entitles,  as  will  facilitate 
the  performance  of  its  functions  as  such 
Health  Systems  Agency  with  req>ect  to  the 
health  service  area  for  which  it  is  certified. 


EFFECTTVE  DATE 

Sec.  6.  Except  for  section  5,  which  shall 
become  effective  upon  enactment,  this  Act 
l3  effective  with  respect  to  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30, 
1974. 


By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  3167.  A  biU  to  amend  Utle  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  spe- 
cial dependency  requirements  for  en- 
titlement to  husband's  and  widower's  in- 
surance benefits,  so  that  benefits  for  hus- 
bands and  widowers  will  be  payable  on 
the  same  basis  as  benefits  for  wives  and 
widows ; 


S.  3168.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  pay- 
ment of  benefits  to  a  married  couple  on 
their  combined  earnings  record; 

S.  3169.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an 
insured  individual  otherwise  qualified 
may  retire  and  receive  full  old-age  in- 
surance benefits,  at  any  time  after  at- 
taining age  60,  if  he  has  been  forced  t.} 
retire  at  that  age  by  a  Federal  law,  regu- 
lation, or  order;  and 

S.  3179.  A  bill  tc  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  any 
individual  who  has  40  quarters  of  cov- 
erage, whenever  acquired,  will  be  insured 
for  disability  benefits  tliereunder.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
last  several  months  I  have  undertaken  a 
thorough  review  of  the  problems  being 
experienced  by  my  constituents  under 
the  current  provisions  of  the  Socisd  Se- 
cuity  Act.  In  most  cases,  I  have  discov- 
ered that  the  majority  of  these  problems 
arise  out  of  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
ever-changing  provisions  and  regula- 
tions governing  the  program  and  from 
inadvertent  errors  on  the  part  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  How- 
ever, my  constituents  have  brought  to 
my  attention  several  provisions  of  the 
act  itself  which  provide  inequitable  cov- 
erage for  certain  groups  of  individuals. 

Certainly  this  Is  not  surprising:  nor 
is  it  unexpected  when  we  consider  the 
fact  that  the  social  security  program  is 
the  most  comprehensive,  complex  and 
expensive  program  the  Congress  has 
ever  approved.  Cash  benefits  for  social 
security  alone  amount  to  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  Federal  budget,  and 
about  33  million  persons — 1  out  of  every 
6  Americans — benefit  now  either  as  di- 
rect recipients,  survivors  or  dependents. 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  social  secu- 
rity is  America's  most  important  do- 
mestic program  at  the  Federal  level, 
makes  it  all  the  more  important  that  it 
be  as  fair  as  possible  to  each  and  every 
person.  This  requires  a  continuing  re- 
assessment of  the  program  and  continu- 
ing efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
to  improve  its  coverage  sis  well  as  the 
efficiency  of  its  administration. 

Today,  I  am  Introducing  four  bills  to 
amend  title  n  of  the  Social  Secm-ity  Act. 
which  are  designed  to  remedy  inequities 
I  have  discovered  under  the  present  act, 
as  it  has  been  amended. 

The  first  would  eliminate  the  special 
dependency  requirements  for  entitlement 
to  husband's  or  widower's  benefits,  so 
that  benefits  for  husbands  and  widowers 
would  be  payable  on  the  same  basis  a.s 
benefits  for  wives  and  widows. 

Under  the  present  law,  a  widower  must 
be  able  to  show  that  half  of  his  support 
was  derived  from  his  wife's  earnings  in 
order  to  qualify  for  survivors  benefits  on 
her  social  security  record.  The  law  pre- 
sumes that  a  widow  received  half  her 
support  from  her  husband's  earnings, 
and  no  such  proof  is  required. 

Considering  the  number  of  vd\es  who 
aie  presently  working  and  contributing 
substantially  to  their  family's  income, 
it  is  no  longer  appropriate  to  presume 
that  a  widow  derived  half  of  her  support 
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from  her  husband's  earnings,  gurvlvor's 
benefits  for  husbands  and  JK'idowers 
should,  therefore,  be  payable  on^the  same 
basis  as  benefits  for  wives  an 
My  bill  Is  designed  to  accompl 

The  second  proposal  would 
payment  of  benefits  to  a  mari-i< 
un  their  combined  earnings  rec 

Under  current  law,  a  wife  w! 
upon  retirement,  Is  permitted  to 
her  own  working  record  or  thai  of  her 
husband,  whichever  Is  greater^  Conse- 
<iuently,  in  most  cases,  a  woma  i  di'aws 
uu  the  account  of  her  husban  1,  since 
usually  his  earnings  have  been  jreater. 
She  is.  therefore,  collecting  i  wife's 
benefit,  which  she  would  have  I  sen  en- 
titled to  draw  had  she  never  w<  rked  in 
lier  life  or  contributed  to  the  s<  :lal  se- 
cuiity  fund.  Most  significantly,  1  owever, 
she  is  not  receiving  benefits  in  pr(  portion 
to  the  taxes  she  paid  into  social  fiecurity 
while  employed. 

Under  this  system,  obviously, 
are  replaced,  but  only  in  a  stam 
fashion.  The  social  security  sys 
to  consider  the  total  of  combini 
paid  into  the  system  by  the 
couple.  This  measure  would  pe: 
rled  couples  to  combine  their 
cmity  credits  and  draw  higher 
based  on  those  combined  eamingi 
It  would  insure  that  couples 
both  partners  work  and  contribu 
cial  security  would  receive  at 
high  a  benefit  as  a  couple  in  whi 
one  partner  has  worked. 

My  third  proposal  provides  th 
sured  individual  otherwise  qual: 
retire  and  receive  full  old-age 
benefits,  at  any  time  after  at 
age  of  60,  if  he  has  been  forced 
at  that  age  by  a  Federal  law,  n 
or  order. 

Under  Federal  Aviation  Ai 
tion  regulations,  airline  pilots 
quii-ed  to  stop  flying  at  age  60 
these  individuals  are  understam 
able  to  obtain  other  employmen 
age;  however,  the  law  specifli 
that  age  62  is  the  earliest  age  of  e 
for  retirement  benefits,  with  re 
benefits  taken  before  age  65 
take  account  of  the  longer  pe: 
which  social  security  recipients 
eral  would  be  paid. 

My  proposal  today  would  c 
situation  which  resiilts  from  acti 
Federal  Oovemment:  in  other 
the  Federal  Government  req 
to  retire,  the  retirement  payme 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment 
computed  in  a  way  which  takes 
account. 

While  It  may  be  reasonable  to 
that  most  people  who  retire  bef oi 
so  voluntarily,  this  Is  not  the  siuation 
with  the  airline  pilots.  There  is  othing 
voluntary  about  a  pilot's  retlrem  nt,  for 
neither  he  nor  his  employer  can  (  o  any- 
thing to  prevent  it — it  is  illegal  f  ol 
to  fly.  Therefore,  in  all  fairness,  tl  b  Oov- 
emment should  make  a  special  ex  eption 
for  computing  a  pilot's  benefit,  Ji§t  as  it 
has  with  respect  to  his  emplo 
after  age  60. 

The  final  proposal  I  am  offerini  today 
would  provide  that  any  individi  d  who 
has  40  quarters  of  coverage,  wl  enever 
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acquired,  will  be  insured  for  disability 
benefits. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  one  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
in  its  present  form,  is  that  a  person 
whose  disability  began  at  age  31  or  later 
must  have  social  security  credits  for  20 
calendar  quarters — 5  years— of  woi'k 
during  a  10-year  period  ending  in  or 
after  the  calendar  quarter  in  which  he 
became  disabled.  In  essence,  this  means 
that  if  a  person  Is  disabled  more  than  5 
years  after  retirement,  no  matter  how 
many  credits  he  has  amassed,  he  is  in- 
eligible for  social  security  disability  cov- 
erage. 

The  bill  I  am  inti-oducing  today  would 
simply  provide  for  a  relaxation  of  this 
rather  arbitraiy  earnings  requirement 
to  allow  disability  coverage  to  any  In- 
dividual who  has  worked  imder  social 
security  for  40  quarters  or  more  at  any 
time  during  his  life,  in  addition  to  the 
cturent  allowance  for  20  quarters  of 
coverage  in  the  10  years  preceding  dis- 
ability. 

Certainly,  Mr.  President,  these  four 
measiu*es  in  themselves,  will  not  remedy 
all  the  inequities  in  the  law  as  present- 
ly written.  The  conference  committee 
is  now  considering  H.R.  3153,  approved 
by  the  Senate  last  December,  the  Senate 
version  of  which  contains  another  of  my 
proposals  to  raise  the  earnings  ceiling 
on  outside  earnings  to  $3,000  before  de- 
ductions are  made,  and  lower  the  age 
limit  from  72  to  70  after  which  no  de- 
duction would  be  made  at  all  for  outside 
earnings. 

Furtheimore,  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues have  introduced  legislation  al- 
ready designed  to  remedy  other  inequi- 
ties. One  of  these  proposals,  S.  2815,  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  FoNG),  would  increase  the  incre- 
ment in  old-age  benefits  payable  to  In- 
dividuals who  delay  their  retirement  be- 
yond age  65.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this 
Important  measure. 

Another  bUl,  S.  1051.  Introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke), 
would  eliminate  the  requirement  that  a 
recipient  of  disability  insurance  bene- 
fits imder  title  n  wait  for  24  months  be- 
fore becoming  eligible  for  coverage  under 
medicare. 

Indeed,  tiiere  are  countless  other  meri- 
torious proposals  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  At  this  point, 
however,  Mr.  President,  I  feel  it  Is  im- 
portant to  also  point  out  the  problems 
confronted  by  the  Committee  on  Finance 
In  considering  these  important  meas- 
ures. 

The  most  Insurmountable  problem,  of 
course,  is,  and  has  always  been,  the  cost 
of  social  security  to  the  middle-Income 
family,  and  this  Is  a  problem  I  have  ad- 
dressed frequently.  As  important  as  I 
feel  It  Is  to  provide  equitable  coverage 
to  our  social  security  beneficiaries,  we 
cannnot  overlook  the  Increasing  biu-den 
of  social  security  taxes  on  our  working 
people.  In  this  decade  of  rampant  in- 
flation and  controlled  wages,  any  major 
increase  in  social  security  taxes  will  in- 
evitably be  unwelcome.  Consequently, 
the  members  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  must  weigh  priorities  care- 
fully and  report  their  recommendations 


objectively  for  consideration  by  this  en- 
tire body  and  the  Congress  as  a  whole. 

Undoubtedly,  these  recommendations 
will  seem  inadequate  to  some  while 
seeming  irresponsible  to  others.  This  Is 
the  heavy  bwden  of  their  responsibil- 
ity. 

Understanding  that,  I  do  not  intend 
to  urge  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
that  committee  (Mr.  Long)  or  any  of  Its 
members  to  expedite  or  even  accept  the 
pi'oposals  I  offer  today  in  their  present 
form.  I  offer  them  basically  as  a  meaas 
of  calling  their  attention  to  the  inequi- 
ties being  experienced  by  my  constitu- 
ents today,  and  to  simply  ask  that  the 
committee  undertake  a  thorough  review 
of  our  social  secm-ity  laws  at  the  eai-liest 
possible  date  for  the  express  pm-pose  of 
identifying  these  and  any  other  inequi- 
ties in  the  program.  Then  I  would  ask 
that  they  consider  legislation  to  remedy 
these  inequities  before  considering  pro- 
posals to  expand  the  scope  of  the  pro- 
gram even  further.  I  am  not  even  in- 
alterably  committed  to  the  specific  lan- 
guage of  my  proposals.  I  simply  would 
like  to  see  legislation  reported  which 
would  remedy  these  Inequities  without 
placing  an  unconscionable  burden  on  our 
nation's  taxpayer. 

I  am  presently  compiling  certain  sta- 
tistical data,  including  cost  estimates  on 
the  four  specific  proposals  I  have  intro- 
duced, which  I  shall  forward  to  the  com- 
mittee as  soon  as  it  has  been  prepared. 
I  know  that  Chairman  Long  and  the 
members  of  his  conamittee  will  give  this 
serious  matter  most  careful  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  each  of  my  four 
proposals  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

8. 3167 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  a02(c)(l)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  ot  sub- 
paragraph  (B); 

(2)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (C):  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (O)  as 
subparagraph  (C). 

(b)  Section  202(c)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  strllclng  out  paragraph  (2).  and 
by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as  paragraph 
(3). 

(c)  Section  202(p)(l)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "subparagraph  (C) 
of  subsection   (c)(1).". 

(d)  Section  202(8)  (3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Subaectiona  (c)  (3) 
(B)  and  (f)(2)(B)''  and  Insertmg  In  lieu 
thereof  "Subsection  (f)  (2)  (B)". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  202(f)  (I)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (C); 

(2)  b  ystrtklug  out  subparagraph  (D);  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subparagr^bs  (E). 
(P) ,  and  (O)  as  subparagraphs  (D) .  (E) ,  and 
(P) ,  respectively. 

(b)  Section  202(f)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2).  and 
by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3)  through  (7) 
as  paragraphs  (2)  through  (6),  respectively. 

(c)(1)  Section  202(f)(1)(B)  of  such  Ac* 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (8)' 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (S)"- 
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(2)  The  subparagraph  of  section  202(f) 
(1)  of  such  Act  redeslgttated  as  subpara- 
graph (P)  by  subsection  (a)  (3)  of  this  sec- 
tiou  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "paragraph 
(6)"  and  "paragraph  (7)"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (5)"  and  "para- 
graph (6)",  respectively. 

(3)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  the  paragraph 
oi  section  202(f)  of  such  Act  redesignated 
as  paragraph  (2)  by  subparagraph  (b)  of  this 
section  is  amended  by  striking  out  "para- 
graph (5)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"paragraph  (4)". 

(4)  The  paragraph  of  section  202(f)  of 
such  Act  redesignated  as  paragraph  (4)  by 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  is  amended 
by  strikmg  out  "paragraph  (4)"  and  "para- 
graph (3)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraph  (3)"  and  "paragraph  (2)", 
respectively. 

(5)  The  paragraph  of  section  202(f)  of 
such  Act  redesignated  as  paragraph  (6)  by 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "paragraph  (1)(0)"  and 
"paragraph  (6)  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraph  (1)(F)"  and  "paragraph  (6)", 
respectively. 

(d)(1)  Section  202(k)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  (f)(5)"  wherever 
It  appears  In  paragraph  (2)(B)  and  (3)(B) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  In  each  instance 
"or  (f)(4)";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  (f)(3)"  in  para- 
graph (3)  (A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"or  (f)(2)". 

(2)  Section  202 (p)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "clause  (1)  or  (11)  of  sub- 
paragraph (D)  of  subsection  (f)(1),  or". 

(3)  Section  202(s)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Subnection  (f )  (4)  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Subsection  (f ) 
(3)". 

(4)  Section  202(s)(3)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  subsection  (d)  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Subsection  (f )  (2)  (B)  of  this  section,  so" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "So". 

Sec  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  monthly  Insur- 
ance benefits  payable  under  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  months  after  the 
month  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted,  on  the 
basis  of  applications  filed  In  or  after  the 
month  In  which  this  Act  is  enacted. 

S.   3168 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  202 
(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  (1)  Every  individual  who — 

"(A)  Is  a  fully  Insured  individual  (as  de- 
fined in  section  214(a)), 

"(B)  has  attained  age  62,  and 

"(C)  has  filed  application  for  old-age  in- 
surance benefits  or  was  entitled  to  disability 
insurance  benefits  for  the  month  preceding 
the  month  m  which  he  attained  age  65, 
shaU  be  entitled  to  an  old-age  insurance 
benefit  for  each  month  beginning  with  the 
first  month  In  which  such  individual  be- 
comes so  entitled  to  such  insurance  benefits 
and  ending  with  the  month  preceding  the 
month  in  which  he  dies. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (q). 
such  individual's  old-age  insurance  benefit 
for  any  month  shall  be  equal  to  his  primary 
insurance  amount  for  such  month  as  deter- 
mined under  section  21S(a),  or  as  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion if  such  paragraph  is  applicable  and 
its  application  Increases  the  total  of  the 
monthly  Insurance  benefits  payable  for  such 
month  to  such  individual  and  his  spouse. 
If  the  primary  Insurance  amount  of  an  in- 
dividual for  any  month  Is  determined  under 
paragraph  (3),  the  primary  Insurance 
amount  of  his  spouse  for  such  month  shaU, 


notwithstanding  the  preceding  sentence,  be 
determined  only  under  paragraph  (3) . 

"(3)  If  an  Individual  and  his  spouse  are 
living  in  the  same  household  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  evidence 
available  to  him),  and  each  of  them  is  en- 
titled to  benefits  under  this  subsection  (or 
section  223),  or  one  of  them  is  so  entitled 
and  the  other  would  upon  satisfying  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (C)  of  paragraph  (1)  be  en- 
titled to  benefits  under  this  subsection,  then 
the  primary  insurance  amount  of  such  indi- 
vidual, and  the  primary  insurance  amount 
of  such  spouse  (who  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  entitled  to  benefits  under  this  subsection, 
whether  or  not  satisfying  such  subpara- 
graphs, beginning  with  the  later  of  the 
month  in  which  such  spouse  attains  age  62 
or  the  month  In  which  such  individual  be- 
came entitled  to  benefits  under  this  sub- 
section), for  any  month,  shall  each  be  equal 
to  the  amount  derived  by — 

"(A)  adding  together  such  Individuals  av- 
erage monthly  wage  and  such  spouse's  aver- 
age monthly  wage,  as  determined  under  sec- 
tion 215(b). 

"(B)  applying  section  215(a)(1)  to  their 
combined  average  monthly  wage  determined 
under  subparagraph  (A)  (subject  to  the  next 
sentence)  as  though  such  combined  average 
monthly  wage  were  such  Individual's  aver- 
age monthly  wage  determined  under  sec- 
tion 215(b).  and 

"(C)  multiplying  the  amount  determined 
under  subparagraph  (B)  by  75  percent. 
In  no  event  shall  the  combined  average 
monthly  wage  of  such  individual  and  his 
spouse  be  greater  than  the  average  monthly 
wage  that  would  result  under  section  215(b) 
with  respect  to  a  person  who  became  entitled 
to  benefits  under  this  subsection  (without 
having  established  a  period  of  disability)  In 
the  calendar  year  In  which  the  primary  In- 
surance amounts  of  such  Individual  and 
spouse  are  determined  under  this  paragraph, 
and  who  had  the  maximum  wages  and  self- 
employment  income  that  can  be  c-ounted, 
pursuant  to  section  216(e),  in  all  his  benefit 
computation  years.  The  primary  insurance 
amount  of  an  Individual  and  his  spouse  de- 
termined under  this  paragraph  shall  not  be 
increased  unless  there  Is  an  increase  in  the 
primary  insurance  amount  of  either  of  them 
pursuant  to  provisions  of  this  title  other  than 
this  paragraph. 

"(4)  (A)  Paragraph  (3)  shall  also  apply  to 
an  individual  and  his  spouse  who  are  not 
living  In  the  same  household  for  any  month 
with  respect  to  which  both  such  Individual 
and  such  spouse  have  Indicated,  in  such 
manner  and  form  as  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regulations  prescribe,  that  they  desire  to  have 
their  primary  insurance  amounts  determined 
under  paragraph  (3). 

"(B)  Paragraph  (3)  shall  not  apply — 

"(1)  for  any  month  with  respect  to  which 
an  individual  or  his  spouse  indicates.  In 
such  manner  and  form  as  the  Secretary  shall 
by  regulations  prescribe,  that  he  or  she  does 
not  desire  to  have  his  or  her  primary  insur- 
ance amount  determmed  under  paragraph 
(3),  or 

"(ii)  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  any  monthly  benefits  which 
(without  regard  to  section  203(a) )  are  pay- 
able under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
other  than  this  subsection  on  the  basis  of 
the  wages  and  self -employment  income  of 
an  Individual  or  his  spouse." 

(b)(1)  Section  202(e)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "shall  be  equal  to 
82  V^  percent  of  the  primary  Insurance 
amount  of  such  deceased  Individual"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall  be  equal  to 
the  larger  of  (A)  82 >4  percent  of  the  primary 
Insurance  amount  of  such  deceased  indi- 
vidual for  such  month  as  determined  under 
section  215(a) .  or  (B)  110  percent  of  the  pri- 
mary Insurance  amount  of  such  Individual 
as  determined  under  subsection   (a)(3)    of 


this  section  (assuming  for  purposes  of  this 
clause  that  such  subsection  was  applicable) 
for  the  month  preceding  the  month  In  which 
he  died". 

(2)  The  paragraph  of  section  202(f)  of 
such  Act  redesignated  as  paragraph  (2)  by 
section  3(b)  of  this  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "shall  be  equal  to  82 Vi  percent  of  the 
primary  insurance  amount  of  his  deceased 
wife"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall  be 
equal  to  the  larger  of  (A)  82'/;!  percent  of  th? 
primary  insurance  amount  of  his  deceased 
wife  for  such  month  as  determined  under 
section  215(a),  or  (B)  110  percent  of  the 
primary  insurance  amount  of  his  deceased 
wife  as  determined  under  subsection  (a)  (3» 
of  this  section  (assuming  for  purposes  ot 
this  clause  that  such  subsection  was  appli- 
cable) for  the  month  preceding  the  mouth 
in  which  she  died". 

(c)  Section  203(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
",  or",  aud  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (3) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  when  the  primary  insurance  amount 
of  the  insured  individual  is  determined  un- 
der section  202(a)  (3),  such  total  of  benefits 
for  any  month  shall  not  be  redviced  to  less 
than  the  larger  of — 

"(A)  that  amount  determined  imder  this 
subsection  without  regard  to  this  paragraph, 
or 

"(B)  the  amount  appearing  in  column  V 
of  the  table  in  section  215(a)  on  the  line  on 
which  appears  in  column  IV  the  amount 
determined  under  subparagraph  (B)  of  such 
section  202(a)  (3)  for  such  mdivldual  and 
his  spouse  (or,  if  the  amount  determined 
under  such  subparagraph  (B)  does  not  ap- 
pear in  column  IV,  on  the  line  on  which 
appears  hi  column  IV  the  next  higher 
amount)." 

(d)(1)  Section  215(f)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(or  section  202(a) 
(3) ) "  after  "determined  under  this  section". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  215 
(f)(2)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  or  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3)  of 
section  202(a)  if  such  paragraph  is  appli- 
cable (but  disregarding  any  mcrease  which 
might  result  under  the  second  sentence  of 
such  paragraph  solely  from  changes  in  the 
maximum  wages  and  self-employment  in- 
come that  can  be  counted  in  the  years  in- 
volved)". 

(e)  Section  223(a)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  insertnig  after  "section  216" 
the  following:  "or  under  section  202(a)  (3)". 

(f)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (a),  (b),  and  (c)  shaU  apply  only  with 
respect  to  monthly  iiisurance  benefits  under 
title  n  of  the  Social  Secvirity  Act  for  and 
after  the  second  month  following  the  month 
in  which  this  Act  is  enacted. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  or  his 
spouse  who  became  entitled  to  benefits  vmder 
section  202(a)  or  section  223  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  prior  to  the  second  month  fol- 
lowing the  month  In  which  this  Act  is  en- 
acted (but  without  regard  to  section  202(j) 
(1)  or  section  223(b)  (2)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act),  the  average  monthly  wage  of 
such  lndl\idual  or  spouse,  as  the  case  may 
be,  for  purposes  of  section  202(a)  (3)  (A)  of 
the  Social  Seciu-ity  Act.  shaU  be  the  figure 
In  the  column  headed  "But  not  more  than" 
in  column  in  of  the  table  in  section  216(a) 
(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in  effect  Im- 
mediately prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
on  the  line  on  which  In  column  IV  of  such 
table  appears  the  primary  insurance  amount 
of  such  Individual  or  spouse,  as  the  case 
may  be,  for  the  month  In  which  this  Act  Is 
enacted,  unless  the  average  monthly  wage  of 
such  Individual  or  such  spouse,  as  the  case 
may  be,  is,  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
redetermined  under  section  216(b)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 
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Be  tt  enacted  by  (he  Senate  and  0< 
Kepresentatives    of    the    Vntted    St 
America  In   Congreaa  aaaembled,  Thi 
tectlon  203   (a)    (2)   of  th«  Social 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)    (A)   has  attained  age  63.  or  ( 
i.ttained  age  80  and  bas  been  required 
1  mployer    (after   having   been    emplo; 
•  iich  employer  for  S  or  more  years)  to- 
:  t  such  age  In  compliance  with  an  Exi 
<  rdcr  of  the  President,  a  regulation  oi 
1  sued  by  a  Federal  department  or 
:  nd  published  In  the  Federal  Reglstei 
I'ederal  law.  and". 

(b)  Section  202  of  such  Act  Is 
r  mended  by  adding  at  the  end  thei 
1  Mlowlng  new  subsection:  "Special  R 
Petermlning  Eligibility  for  Benefits 
Case  of  Certain  Dependents  and  Su 
••(w)  For  purposes  of  determining  eltltle 
ineut  to  monthly  Insurance  benefits  under 
.subsection  (b).  (c).  (e),  or  (f).  aia  the 
amount  of  such  benefits.  In  the  case  ff  any 
person  on  the  basis  of  the  wages  ani  self- 
employment  Income  of  an  Indivldua  who 
Is  entitled  to  old-age  Insurance  benefl  t  and 
who  satisfies  subsection  (a)  (2)  by  rea  on  of 
clause  (B»  thereof ,  such  person — 

"(1)  shall  be  deemed  to  satisfy  subi  ctlon 
(b)(1)  (B),  (c)(1)(B).  (e)(l)(B)(l).  tit  (t) 
(1)  (B)  (1).  as  the  case  may  be,  If  be  r  she 
lias  attained  the  age  of  60,  and 

"(2)  shall  be  deemed  for  purpoees  o  sub- 
section (q)  to  have  attained  retireme  t  age 
as  defined  In  paragraph  (9)  thereof  \  t  the 
time  such  individual  first  satisfies  a  ibsec- 
tlon  (a)  (2)  by  reason  of  clause  (B)  tl  ereof. 
at  the  time  such  person  becomes  entt  ed  to 
such  benefits,  or  at  the  time  such  per#n  at- 
tains the  age  of  60,  whichever  Is  the  latest 
(but  In  no  event  later  than  the  tlm(  such 
person  actually  attains  retirement  agi  as  so 
defined)." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  SecUon  202 (q)  of  the  Social 
Seciirlty  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  t  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragn  >h: 

"(10)  Notwithstanding  any  other  irovl- 
slon  of  this  title,  no  reduction  shall  be  made 
under  this  subsectlcHi  In  the  old-age  nsur- 
ance  benefit  of  any  individual  (or  1  any 
other  benefit  payable  under  this  sect  >n  to 
an  Individual  who  Is  also  entitled  to  a  cdd- 
age  insurance  benefit)  tar  any  month  t  auch 
individual  (upon  t>ecomlng  entitled  t  old- 
age  Insiirance  benefits)  satisfies  subs  ctk>n 
(a)(2)  by  reason  of  clause  (B)   then  >f." 

(b)(1)  Section  303(q)(l)  of  such  ict  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "If"  and  Uu  rtlng 
in  lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  para^apb  (10). 
If". 

(3)  Sections  203(q)(3)(A)  and  2021  i)  (3) 
(E)  of  uach  Act  are  each  amended  by  st  Iking 
out  "If"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  Sub- 
ject to  paragraph  ( 10) .  U". 

Sec.  3.  The  last  sentence  of  aectlc  t  21S 
(b)  (3)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  ai  tend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ".  any  calendar  j^tt" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(1)  an  cal- 
endar year",  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  i  i  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ",  and  (I  )  an 
individual  who  satisfies  section  202(  ,)(2) 
by  reason  of  clause  (B)  thereof  aftei  1971 
and  before  the  year  in  which  he  or  si  >  at- 
tained (or  would  attain)  the  sppUcafc  i  age 
specified  In  clause  (A).  (B).  or  (C)  of  such 
sentence  shall  be  deemed  to  have  atl  Jned 
such  age  In  the  year  In  which  he  or  sh< 
satisfies  such  secUon  202(a)  (2) ". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  216(1)  (2)  (B)  el  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  Insi  rtlng 
>>efore  the  period  at  the  end  thereo 
following:  "or  satisfies  section  203(a)  ( 
reason  of  clause  (B)  thereor'. 

(b)    Section  216(1)  (2)  (D)    of  such  M 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "attains  a(  i  65' 
the  following:  "or  satisfies  section  202^)  (2) 
by  reason  of  caluse  ( B )  thereof". 

Sec.  S.  (a)  Section  223(a)(1)(B)  ^  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  I  isert- 


first 


the 
)  by 

ct  Is 


Ing  before  the  comma  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "and  has  not  satisfied  sec- 
tion a02(a)  (3)  by  reason  of  clause  (B)  there- 
of". 

(b)  Section  223(a)(1)  of  such  Act  la  fur- 
ther ankended  by  Inserting  after  "age  66" 
In  the  matter  following  subparagraph  (O) 
the  following;  "or  satisfies  section  303(a) 
(2)  by  reason  of  clause  (B)   thereof". 

Sec.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  monthly  In- 
surance benefits  under  title  n  cf  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  months  after  the  month  In 
which  thia  Act  is  enacted;  except  that.  In 
the  case  of  an  Individual  who  Is  not  entitled 
to  a  monthly  Insurance  benefit  under  section 
203  of  such  Act  for  the  month  in  which 
this  Act  Is  enacted,  such  amendments  shall 
apply  only  on  the  basis  of  applications  filed 
on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

8.  3170 

Be  U  enreted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  223(c)  (1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  "If  he  has  not  less 
than  40  quarters  of  coverage  or"  immediate- 
ly before  "tf— ". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  dis- 
ability benefits  payable  under  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  months  after  the 
month  In  which  this  Act  Is  enacted  on  the 
basla  of  application  therefor  filed  In  or  after 
the  month  In  which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 


By  Mr.  CXKJK  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON)  : 

S.  3171.  A  bill  to  amend  section  133  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  increase 
by  two  the  number  of  district  Judges  for 
the  eastern  district  of  Kentucky.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  today  Sena- 
tor HuDDLESTON  Is  joining  with  me  In  In- 
troducing legislation  which  would  In- 
crease the  number  of  Federal  district 
Judges  in  the  eastern  district  of  Ken- 
tucky from  two  to  four. 

There  has  been  a  phenomenal  Increase 
in  the  caseload  of  the  eastern  district  in 
recent  years.  Just  to  cite  a  number  of 
examples: 

First.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30.  1973,  trails  per  judgeship  were 
78.4,  the  highest  numl)er  In  the  entire 
sixth  circuit,  compared  to  lows  in  the 
circuit  of  34.9  in  the  western  district  of 
Kentucky,  and  39.5  In  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Michigan. 

Second.  Civil  cases  commenced  in  the 
eastern  district  of  Kentucky  in  the  fiscal 
year  1956  totaled  265.  during  the  fiscal 
year  1966.  totaled  480,  and  In  the  fiscal 
year  1973  totaled  660. 

Third.  As  of  October  30,  1973,  there 
were  pending  for  administrative  review 
in  the  social  security  offices  located  in 
the  eastern  district  of  Kentucky  13.121 
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Fourth.  In  the  fiscal  year  1973.  the 
eastern  district  of  Kentucky  ranked  sev- 
enth in  the  weighted  filing  per  judgeships 
In  the  U.S.  judicial  system. 

Fifth.  As  of  the  close  of  business  on 
October  31,  1973,  there  were  pending  be- 
fore Chief  Judge  Moynahan  439  civil 
cases.  143  criminal  cases  involving  192 
defendants:  there  were  pending  before 
Judge  Swinford  100  civil  cases  and  74 
criminal  cases  involving  134  defendants; 
and  there  were  pending  before  Judge 
Hermansdorfer  380  civil  cases  and  82 
criminal  cases  involving  126  defendants. 


Mr.  President,  I  feel  the  statistics 
above  clearly  indicate  the  need  and  jus- 
tification for  two  additional  judges  for 
the  eastern  district  of  Kentucky. 


By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 
S.  3172.  A  bUl  to  amend  tiUe  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  elimlnsUe  certain  restric- 
tions on  the  rights  of  ofScers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

KICHT    TO    STmiKX    FOR    POSTAL    KMPLOTEXS 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  give  postal 
employees  the  right  to  strike. 

The  right  to  strike  Is  the  employee's 
most  fimdamental  tool  in  labor-manage- 
ment relations.  Yet  under  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act,  which  reshaped  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  in  the  image  of  a  busi- 
ness enterprise,  the  right  to  strike  was 
denied  the  postal  unions.  This  despite 
the  fact  that  700,000  employees  of  the 
Postal  Service  were  told  by  the  Congress 
that  they  would  no  longer  have  the  pro- 
tections of  the  civil  service  laws  en- 
joyed by  other  employees  in  the  Federal 
Government.  Postal  employees  were  told 
they  could  bargain  collectively,  just  as 
private  employees.  But  at  the  same  time 
they  were  denied  the  one  essential  tool 
possessed  by  private  employees  to  attain 
a  fair  agreement. 

To  give  postal  employees  the  right  to 
strike  will  not  mean  more  strikes.  The 
historical  evidence  demonstrates  that 
exactly  the  reverse  will  be  true.  The 
present  absence  of  that  right  has  not 
prevented  strikes  in  the  past.  There  was 
the  massive  strike  by  postal  employees  in 
1970,  and  we  are  periodically  c(»ifronted 
with  wildcat  strikes  on  a  more  localized 
basis.  Despite  the  overwhelming  pressure 
of  antistrike  laws,  strikes  by  public  sec- 
tor workers  have  been  Increasing  dra- 
matically over  the  past  several  years. 

As  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the 
right  to  strike  is  the  best  insurance 
against  its  use.  The  very  existence  of 
equality  at  the  bargaining  table  is  the 
surest  incentive  to  mutual  agreement  in 
an  atmosphere  of  fair  and  free  negotia- 
tion. Labor  history  demonstrates  that 
most  strikes  are  precipitated  when  one 
side  or  the  other  holds  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage. 

The  argument  Is  frequently  made  that 
Government  employees  are  essential  to 
the  public  Interest  and  therefore  should 
not  have  the  right  to  strike.  But  private 
employees  working  on  Government  coo- 
tracts,  many  of  whom  are  engaged  in 
supplying  absolutely  essential  goods  and 
services  to  the  Government,  nevertheless 
possess  the  right  to  strike.  And  of  course 
many  private  industries  serve  the  public 
interest  directly  as  well,  but  the  right  to 
strike  is  not  seen  as  an  iinacceptable 
threat  in  those  cases. 

All  indications  are  that  the  public  in- 
terest— as  well  as  the  rights  of  postal  em- 
ployees— would  be  better  protected  by 
allowing  postal  employee  strikes.  But  to 
assure  that  even  a  rare  postal  strike 
would  not  Impose  undue  burdens  on  our 
citizens,  my  bill  provides  that  deUvery  of 
the  following  categories  of  mail  would 
continue  even  in  a  strike  situation:  first, 
social  security  checks:  second,  railroad 
retirement  checks;  third.  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration   subsistence    and    benefit 
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checks;  fourth,  annuity  checks  paid  un- 
der any  retirement  system  of  the  Federal, 
State,  or  local  government;  fifth,  educa- 
tion subsistence  checks:  and  sixth,  food 
stamps  and  welfare  and  unemployment 
checks. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  bill  will 
not  only  insure  fair  treatment  for  our 
700,000  postal  employees,  but  will  in  fact 
also  result  in  a  more  efficient  Postal  Serv- 
ice. I  urge  early  action  by  the  Senate  on 
this  important  subject. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  3173.  A  bill  to  amond  the  Intercoast- 
al  Shipping  Act,  1933.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  meas- 
ure to  amend  section  6  of  the  Intercoast- 
al  Shipping  Act  of  1933. 

The  1933  act,  as  originally  enacted, 
was  intended  to  promote  rate  stability 
in  the  intercoastal  trade — between  At- 
lantic/Gulf and  Pacific  coasts  via  Pan- 
ama Canal — and  to  generallv  protect  the 
public  interest  by  subjecting  carriers  in 
that  trade  to  economic  regulation.  A  re- 
view of  the  act's  legislative  history  re- 
veals that  section  6 — originally  section 
4— was  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  introduced  bill  by  the  Federal  Co- 
ordinating Service — a  predecessor  agen- 
cy of  General  Sei-vices  Administration — 
which  said: 

;  The  clatise  suggested  is  similar  to  that 
contMned  In  Section  22  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  By  providing  this  clause  in 
the  Act,  the  Intercoastal  steamship  carriers 
will  be  placed  on  a  parity  with  the  all-rail 
carriers  and  wlU  be  permitted  to  accord  the 
Government  reduced  rates  which  the  rail 
carriers  are  now  permitted  to  do  tinder  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

Reduced  rates  for  Government  im- 
pelled cargo  has  its  origins  in  section  22 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  such 
provision  representing  a  consideration 
for  the  land  grants  received  from  the 
Federal  Government  by  the  railroads; 
the  domestic  off-shore  carriers  owe  no 
obligation  of  this  kind  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. ■ 

In  1938  the  provisions  of  the  1933  act 
were  made  applicable  to  offshore  carriers, 
and  therefore  such  trade  is  today  regu- 
lated under  a  statute  that  authorizes  free 
or  reduced  transportation  of  Govern- 
ment property  for  underlying  reasons  to- 
tally unrelated  to  the  domestic  offshore 
toades. 

Section  6  provides: 

That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prevent  the 
carriage,  storage,  or  handling  of  property 
free  or  at  reduced  rates,  for  the  United  States, 
State,  or  municipal  Ooverument,  or  for  chari- 
table piuposes. 

Pursuant  to  this  provision  common 
carriers  by  water  in  the  domestic  offshore 
trades  are  permitted  to  transport  Gov- 
ernment-impelled cargo  at  rates  reduced 
without  limitation  from  those  applying  to 
the  same  cargoes  moving  under  commer- 
cial bills  of  lading;  although  such  re- 
duced rates  must  be  filed  on  an  informa- 
tional basis  with  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  the  effect  of  the  provision  Is 
to  strip  that  agency  of  any  authority  to 
exercise  economic  regulation  over  such 
rates  Including  the  right  to  determine, 
prescribe,  and  enforce  just  and  reason- 


able imnimiun  rates;  commercial  rates 
are  however  subject  to  the  full  exercise 
of  economic  regiUation. 

The  regulation  of  commercial  rates  af- 
fords shippers  with  protection  from  un- 
reasonable rates  or  discriminatory  or  un- 
duly preferential  conditions  of  carriage. 
Large  aggregations  of  Govemment-im- 
pellDd  cargo  are  particularly  prone  to 
special  rate  or  preferential  service  ar- 
rangements with  the  cost  of  such  prefer- 
ential treatment  potentially  borne  by 
commercial  shippers  in  the  form  of  either 
higlier  rates  or  less  efficient  service.  Such 
special  rates  or  preferential  arrange- 
ments being  nonregulated  pursuant  to 
section  6  leaves  the  commercial  shippers 
with  no  regulatory  means  with  which  to 
protect  himself  from  tho.se  adverse 
results. 

It  is  tnie  tliat  when  a  cairier  in  the 
domestic  offishore  trade  files  a  general 
i-easoiiableness  and  lawfulness  of  such 
increase  in  his  commercial  rates  the 
increase  is  established  by  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  on  the  basis  of 
that  portion  of  total  costs  and  rate  base 
allocated  to  commercial  cargoes.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  Commission's  ultimate 
finciing  goes  to  the  lawfulness  of  the 
carrier's  rate  of  return  on  that  portion 
of  his  total  rate  based  to  the  exclusion 
of  revenues,  costs  and  rate  base  attrib- 
utable or  allocated  to  nonregulated  Gov- 
ernment cargoes. 

However,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
investors  who  provide  the  capital  for 
what  is  now  a  capital  intensi\e  indus- 
try there  is  no  distinction  made  between 
regulated  and  nonregulated  results  in 
terms  of  the  overall  financial  results  of 
the  carrier's  operations.  To  the  extent 
that  increases  In  rates  on  Government 
impelled  cargoes  lag  substantially  be- 
hind increases  in  commercial  rates  these 
ovei-all  results  can  be  less  than  satisfac- 
tory and  contribute  to  hastening  that 
point  in  time  when  additional  increases 
in  commercial  rates  must  be  sought.  In 
an  era  of  continuing  escalation  in  op- 
erating costs  and  with  the  experienced 
lag  in  passing  through  a  share  of  those 
costs  to  the  Government  rate  payer  it 
may  become  necessai-y  to  not  only  file 
an  earlier  time  for  increases  In  com- 
mercial rates,  but  sdso  to  seek  a  greater 
percentage  of  return  on  the  commercial 
rate  base  In  order  to  offset  the  effects 
of  such  lag. 

For  example,  In  the  case  of  my  own 
State,  Hawaii,  in  January  of  1971  Mat- 
son  filed  a  12 '/2 -percent  general  increase 
in  its  commercial  rates  which  was  deter- 
mined after  hearing  and  investigation 
to  be  lawful  by  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  In  January  of  1973.  After 
expiration  of  the  statutory  suspension 
period  for  a  portion  of  that  Increase, 
commercial  shippers  were  paying  the 
full  12 ^-percent  increase  for  a  period 
of  approximately  18  months  prior  to  is- 
suance of  the  Commission's  final  deci- 
sion. Customarily  nonregulated  contracts 
rates  for  government  cargo  are  not  ad- 
justed to  reflect  increased  operating 
costs  until  such  final  decision  as  to  the 
commercial  rate  structure  is  issued. 
Therefore,  in  March  of  1973  Matson 
placed  a  demand  on  the  Military  Sea- 
lift  Command  for  an  hicrease  in  rates 
and  as  of  this  date  negotiations  for  such 
increa.se  have  not  been  completed.  This 


lag  in  assumption  by  the  Government  of 
its.  share  of  increased  costs  is  unfair  in 
its  effects  on  both  the  carrier  and  the 
commercial  rate  payer. 

There  would  appear  to  be  three  basic 
reasons  justifying  the  repeal  of  section 
6.  First,  it  would  provide  equal  treat- 
ment as  to  rate  adjustments  to  all  rate 
payers.  Second,  it  would  eliminate  the 
potential  for  more  frequent  increases  or 
greater  percentages  of  increase  in  com- 
mercial rates  occasioned  by  either  the 
depressed  level  of  rates  for  government 
cargoes  or  the  lag  in  passiiig  through 
increases  in  operating  costs  to  govern- 
ment rate  payers.  Third,  such  amend- 
ment would  contribute  to  rate  stability 
in  the  trade  and  assist  in  maintaining  the 
carrier's  economic  viability  in  temis  of 
his  abihty  to  accumulate  capital  for  fu- 
ture fleet  improvements. 

Repealing  the  applicability  of  section 
6  would  subject  all  government  cargo 
rates  in  that  trade  to  economic  regula- 
tion. As  a  consequence  the  government 
shipper,  as  does  now  the  commercial 
shipper,  would  have  the  right  to  file  a 
formal  protest  with  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  as  to  any  change  in  rates  or 
attendant  conditions  filed  by  a  carrier, 
requesting  that  the  effective  date  of  the 
matter  be  suspended  and  set  down  for 
hearing  and  investigation.  In  this  way 
the  Government,  as  does  anj'  shipper, 
would  have  full  protection  from  any  pric- 
ing action  taken  by  the  carrier  tliat  it 
may  believe  to  be  unreasonable,  miduly 
preferential  or  unfair. 


By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
S.  3177.  A  bill  to  regulate  commerce 
and  promote  the  general  welfare  by  pro- 
viding incentives  and  assistance,  based 
on  detailed  data  and  information,  that 
will  increase  the  amount  of  transporta- 
tion by  railroad  rather  than  by  less 
energy-efficient  modes  in  order  to  con- 
serve limited  resources  of  energy,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

THE   BAH.   RCVrrALIZATION  AND  ENERGY  CONSEB- 
VATION  ACT  or  1974 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  the 
Rail  RevitaUzation  and  Energy  Conser- 
vation Act  of  1974. 

First  of  all.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
oliairman  of  the  Surface  Transportation 
Subcommittee.  Senator  Hartke,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member.  Senator  Pear- 
son, for  their  work  to  help  revitalize  our 
neglected  railroads.  Last  year  we  passed 
in  the  Senate  a  Northeast  rail  bill  which 
provided  some  measure  of  assistance  to 
railroads  thi'oughout  the  Nation  for 
equipment  modernization,  aid  to  States 
to  acquire  certain  Unes,  and  operating 
subsidies.  Unfortunately,  the  House 
struck  virtually  all  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ments thus  limiting  all  but  one  section  of 
the  bill  to  the  Northeast  alone. 

But  while  the  decay  of  the  Northeast- 
em  railroads  is  perhaps  more  pronounced 
than  that  of  railroads  generally,  we  can 
no  longer  neglect  those  communities  in 
other  parts  of  the  counti-y  which  depend 
on  rail  service  for  their  economic  well-be- 
ing. Throughout  rural  America,  farmers 
and  small  businessmen  will  not  be  able  to 
market  their  products  or  secure  supplies 
if  branch  lines  are  discontinued. 
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In  the  Plains  States  we  have  be  n  un 
able  to  obtain  sufiSclent  boxcars  t<  bring 
our  grain  to  market.  And  in  a  nun  ber  ot 


rreas,  the  track  is  in  such  poor 
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I  hat  we  have  had  what  the  indasti  calls 
'standing  derailments."  That  is  when 
the  tra^k  is  so  bad  that  the  traif  falls 
off  while  standing  still. 

I  know  that  sounds  incredible,  lt)ut  I 
1  nderstand  it  is  becoming  a  more  com 
rion  occurrence  each  year.  In  fa  t,  60 
percent  of  Midwestern  mainline  tr  ck  is 
under  "slow  orders";  in  some  casi  s  the 
maximum  safe  speed  is  below  10  miles 
i:er  hour. 

Revitalization  of  our  railroads  rould 
not  only  strength3n  our  transpor  ition 
f  ystem  but  would  make  a  significan  con- 
tribution tD  solving  the  energy  risis. 
Prior  to  World  War  II,  railroads  we  e  the 
principal  source  of  transportatit  n  in 
this  country.  Since  that  time  cars,  uses, 
planes,  and  trucks,  aided  by  Goverr  nent 
.subsidies  for  highways  and  airports  have 
gradually  supplanted  rail  service.  As  a 
consequence,  approximately  10  perc  nt  of 
the  track  in  operation  in  1944  has  been 
abandoned  and  service  between  lany 
points  has  been  discontinued. 

Yet,  rail  service  remains  the  most 
energy  efficient  means  of  transport  tijn. 
The  Europeans  and  the  Japanese  who 
have  long  had  to  pay  high  prices  fo  Im- 
ported fuel,  recognize  this,  and  they  have 
retained  and  upgraded  their  rail  sys  ems. 
But  we,  initially  blessed  by  an  abun(  ance 
of  oil.  have  come  to  rely  increasinj  y  on 
the  most  wasteful  means  of  trans]  )rta- 
tion. 

Some  say  that  the  railroads  hai  ;  de- 
teriorated to  their  present  state  b«  :ause 
of  an  imrealistic  and  unsubsidizec  rate 
structure;  others  that  the  railroad;  have 
permitted  their  plants  and  service  o  de- 
cay In  order  to  force  the  Oovemm  nt  to 
permit  them  to  abandon  lines  whicl  they 
consider  bad  business  to  operate. 

But  the  point  now  Is  not  who  Is  to 
blame,  but  what  can  be  done.  The  rail- 
roads are  now  caught  in  a  vicious  c  rcle : 
they  cannot  regenerate  their  plar  be- 
cause their  earnings  are  low,  and  Lheir 
earnings  are  low  because  they  cann  t  re- 
generate their  plant. 

In  1972.  the  railroads  had  theii  best 
year  in  terms  of  revenue  ton  mile  ;  yet 
their  rate  of  return  on  net  Invest  nent 
was  only  2.95  percent.  Prelfmlnary  f1  aires 
for  last  year  Indicate  that  freight  )usl- 
ness  ran  at  an  annual  rate  of  850  t  lUon 
ton  miles,  or  nearly  10  percent  bove 
1972's  record  level.  Yet  no  one  pr  diets 
better  profits. 

On  the  contrary,  one  of  the  Iron  »s  of 
Increased  business  is  that  it  has  bn  jght 
profits  down.  The  increased  use  of  \  om- 
out  cars,  track,  and  locomotives  ha^  ;  in- 
creased repair  bills  substantially.  '  Tiat. 
plus  bad  weather,  made  earnings  d<  :line 
for  many  railroads,  as  much  as  62  and 
77  percent  in  some  cases. 

In  1972,  the  industry  had  oper  ting 
revenues  of  less  than  $13.5  billion  For 
1974  and  over  the  next  10  years,  tlf  ex- 
perts say  that  the  industry  should  S)end 
between  $3.6  and  $4  billion  for  cfpital 
improvements.  But  their  revenue!  and 
equity  are  sufficient  to  support  on^  half 
the  level  of  needed  investment. 

So,  unless  some  means  Is  found  lo  In- 
crease the  capital  flow  by  $2  billftn  or 
more  per  year,  the  railroads  wUfl  con- 


tinue to  decline.  And  because  a  deterio- 
rating plant  wears  down  at  a  higher  rate 
than  sound  equipment,  the  capital  re- 
quirements for  repair  and  replacement 
will  increase  geometrically  each  year. 

The  administration's  answer  Is  to  In- 
crease rates  and  permit  wholesale  aban- 
donment of  lines  and  service.  While  this 
would  make  the  railroads  more  profit- 
able, it  would  leive  many  of  the  com- 
munities they  serve  to  die  on  the  vine. 
And  It  would  leid  to  still  greater  reliance 
on  energy  wasteful  means  of  transporta- 
tion. 

The  realistic  and  responsible  answer  is 
to  provide  the  railroads  with  the  means 
to  upgrade  and  expand  their  existing  fa- 
cilities and  thus  provide  more  and  bet- 
ter service. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration  has 
repe.Ttedly  resisted  efforts  to  formulate 
a  national  transportation  policy.  As  with 
the  energy  crisis,  the  food  shortage  hst 
summer,  and  miny  of  the  other  problems 
which  beset  the  Nation,  we  are  left  with- 
out foresight,  imagination,  or  a  sound 
analysis  of  the  coming  transportation 
crisis. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
provide,  along  with  the  development  of 
a  long-term  national  transportation 
plan.  Immediate  relief  for  the  most  sig- 
nificant railroad  problems. 

Under  my  bill: 

First,  abandonment  of  rail  lines  and 
discontinuation  of  rail  service  would  be 
halted  immediately: 

Second,  within  90  days  of  enactment, 
the  Department  of  Transportation  would 
set  track  standards  for  high  speed  en- 
ergy efficient  freight  and  passenger 
service: 

Third,  railroads  which  operate  un- 
profitable lines  or  are  financially  unable 
to  meet  the  track  standards  could  apply 
for  Federal  operating  sub.sidies.  modern- 
ization loans,  or  acquisition  of  their 
trdck,  rights-of-way  and  appurtenant 
structures  by  a  publicly  financed  but  pri- 
vately managed  corporation,  the  Con- 
solidated Rail  Corporation,  or  by  a  re- 
gional, local,  or  State  transportation 
authority ; 

Fourth,  the  CRC  would  maintain,  mod- 
ernize, and  expand  the  rail  beds  It  ac- 
quired. Railroads  operating  on  CRC  lines 
would  be  charged  a  fee  on  a  ton-mile 
basis  and  carriers  from  whom  the  lines 
were  acquired  would  receive  a  credit 
against  such  fees  based  on  the  value  of 
the  acquired  property  and  other  factors; 

Fifth,  an  allocation  program  for  rail- 
cars  would  be  established  where  manu- 
facturers were  unable  to  deliver  within 
1  year  of  receipt  of  order: 

Sixth,  $2  billion  In  Federal  loan  guar- 
antees would  be  available  to  railroads 
to  acquire  additional  rolling  stock; 

Seventh,  a  nation  rolling  stock  In- 
formation system  would  be  established 
to  keep  track  of,  and  Insure  maximum 
utilization  of,  existing  rolling  stock; 

Eighth,  if  these  measures  and  the  ef- 
forts of  private  Industry  do  not  prove 
adequate  In  solving  the  boxcar  shortage, 
the  establishment  of  a  Railroad  Equlp- 
nfent  Authority  to  acquire  and  operate 
a  reserve  pool  of  rolling  stock  is  author- 
ized; and 

Ninth,  the  Secretai-y  of  Transporta- 
tion is  directed  to  develop  a  national  rail 
services  and  transportation  plan  within 


1  year  of  enactment,  subjec*.  to  review 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  ultimately  the  Congress.  This  plan 
would  be  based  on  a  series  of  detailed 
studies  and  program  cost  evaluations  and 
would  result  in  recommendations  by  the 
Secretary  for  coordinated  national  trans- 
portation programs  designed  to  meet  the 
transportation  needs  of  the  Nation  in  the 
most  energy  efficient  manner. 

Over  the  short  term,  the  two  most 
pressing  problems  from  both  an  eco- 
nomic and  an  energy  standpoint  are  the 
boxcar  shortage  and  the  deplorable  con- 
dition of  mainline  track. 

As  a  practical  matter  the  demand  for 
cars  is  so  high  that  in  many  cases  there 
is  an  18-month  backlog  of  cars  presently 
imder  order. 

Some  experts  have  voiced  doubt  that 
a  genuine  shortage  exists.  Because  of  an- 
tiquated car  deployment  systems  and 
"car  jams"  the  average  freight  car  trav- 
els only  56  miles  per  day.  For  example, 
the  Southern  Pacific  which  bought  13 
percent  of  all  freight  cars  purchased  in 
1972  estimates  that  they  lost  15,000  car- 
loads of  lumber  simply  because  their  ex- 
isting cars  were  not  available  when  and 
where  the  shippers  aeeded  them. 

As  Worthington  L.  Smith,  president  of 
the  Milwaukee  Road,  has  said: 

I'm  opposed  to  caUlng  the  experience  ot 
the  first  half  of  197J  a  car  shortage.  That  Im- 
plies that  adding  more  cars  would  have  solved 
things.  With  ports  and  terminals  backed  up, 
twice  the  number  of  cars  available  for  load- 
ing would  have  resulted  In  twice  the  number 
of  loaded  cars  with  no  place  to  go. 

Poor  management  by  the  administra- 
tion was  in  part  responsible.  The  budget 
cutters  curtailed  the  grain  storage  lorn 
program  which  permitted  farmers  to 
store  grain  on  their  farms,  characteristi- 
cally not  looking  beyond  the  papers  they 
were  red  penciling.  Simultaneously, 
grain  was  called  up  to  meet  the  commit- 
ments our  Government  had  negotiated 
with  Russia,  China,  and  other  foreign 
governments.  The  result  was  that  the 
farmer  moved  many  more  tons  of  grain 
onto  boxcars  than  the  terminals  and 
ports  could  handle  in  an  orderly  way. 
And  this  created  the  monumental  car 
jam  and  an  even  lower  use  of  cars  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  possible. 

My  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  examine  the  Impact  of  the 
commodity  credit  and  ether  Federal 
programs  and  report  to  the  Congress  his 
findings  and  program  changes  which 
might  help  alleviate  the  situation  or  pre- 
vent it  from  occurring  again. 

This  combined  with  the  provisions  for 
$2  billion  in  equipment  loan  guarantees, 
the  national  computerized  car  utiliza- 
tion system,  and  the  federally  managed 
emergency  reserve  pool  of  cars,  should 
bring  the  boxcar  shortage  to  an  end. 

The  problem  of  bringing  track  up  to 
proper  standards  is  considerably  more 
difficult.  The  decay  and  neglect  has 
been  permitted  for  so  long  that  major 
overhaul  and  replacement  are  necessary. 
And  this  will  take  some  time. 

The  place  to  start  is  by  setting  the 
proper  standards  as  my  bill  requires 
rather  than  continuing  the  minimum 
safety  standards  provided  for  in  existing 
law.  Once  that  Is  done,  the  task  of  mod- 
ernizing and  improving  the  lines  can 
begin— by  private  Industry  with  Federal 
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assistance  and  by  the  publicly  financed 
Consolidated  Rail  Corporation. 

Over  the  long  term,  we  need  to  develop 
comprehensive  policies  for  coordinated 
programs  for  rail,  truck,  and  air  trans- 
port. We  can  meet  the  needs  of  all  our 
communities  for  reasonably  priced  trans- 
portation, while  making  a  significant 
c:ntributlon  to  energy  conservation  as 
well.  If  we  proceed  In  an  orderly  and 
planned  fashion.  The  national  rail  serv- 
ices and  transportation  plan  required  un- 
der my  bill  would  give  us  this  capability. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
express  the  hope  that  the  Congress  can 
deal  with  the  railroad  emergency  effec- 
tively and  promptly  rather  than  in  Jie 
piecemeal  fashion  suggested  by  the  ad- 
ministration. Abandonment  of  lines  and 
discontinuation  of  service  is  no  answer 
for  either  our  cities  or  our  rural  areas. 
By  Improving  and  expanding  rail  service 
we  can  significantly  reduce  the  demand 
for  energy.  But  if  we  fail  to  act  promptly, 
enormous  harm  will  be  done  to  many 
commimities  and  the  ultimate  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  will  be  considerably  higher. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  my  bill  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Section-bt-Sectioi*      Analysis — Thk      Mc- 

OovTRN   Rah.  Revitai,ization   and  Energy 

CONSEXVATION  ACT  OF  1974 

The  bill  is  divided  into  six  titles. 

imX  I— CENSRAI.  PROVISIONS 

Section  101  {Declarations  of  policy) 
The  Congress  makes  findings  In  subsection 
(a)  that  essential  rail  service  to  rural  and 
urban  communities  throughout  the  United 
States  Is  threatened  with  discontinuation 
and  abandonment:  that  this  Is  caused  In  part 
by  the  financial  Inability  of  many  railroads 
to  regenerate  track,  plant,  rolling  stock  and 
other  equipment:  that  high  speed  freight 
and  passenger  rail  service  Is  the  most  energy 
efficient  means  of  transportation  presently 
available:  that  the  shortage  of  energy  sup- 
plies and  the  economic  well  being  of  the 
United  States  require  the  expansion  and  Im- 
provement of  rail  service:  that  further  aban- 
donment of  rail  lines  and  discontinuation  of 
rail  service  would  be  against  the  national 
interests  of  the  United  States:  and  that  these 
needs  cannot  be  met  without  substantial 
action  by  the  Federal  government. 

In  subsection  (b).  the  Congress  declares 
that  the  purpose  of  the  bill  la  to  provide  for 
(1)  a  moratoriiun  on  abandonment  of  rail 
lines  and  discontinuation  of  rail  service  ex- 
cept where  such  abandonment  or  discon- 
tinuation would  not  adversely  affect  the  eco- 
nomic well  being  of  any  community:  (2) 
financial  assistance  to  carriers  which  operate 
unprofitable  lines:  (3)  the  establishment  of 
track  standards  for  high  speed  energy  effi- 
cient raU  service:  (4)  acquisition,  mainte- 
nance and  modernization  of  track,  rights  of 
way  and  appurtenant  structures  by  a  pub- 
licly financed  corporation  from  railroads  fi- 
nancially Incapable  of  maintaining  and 
modernizing  such  equipment:  (6)  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  rail  car  allocation  system  for 
ran  cars  in  short  supply;  (6)  full  utilization 
of  existing  rolling  stock  through  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  a  NaUonal  Rolling  Stock  Infor- 
mation System;  (7)  a  reserve  supply  of  roll- 
ing stock  to  be  utilized  in  emergencies;  (8) 
a  Federal  loan  guarantee  program  for  car- 
riers to  acquire  needed  rolling  stock;  and 
(8)  accomplishing  these  objecUves  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  to  the  general  taxpayer. 

CXX 416— Part  6 


Section  102  (DefiniUona) 

This  section  defines  various  terms  tised  In 
the  Act. 

TITLE    n ABANDONMENT,     MORATORITTM,    TRACK 

STANDARDDS,   AND   ALTERNATIVE   SERVICS 

Section  201   {MoTatOTium  on  abandonment) 

Abandonment  of  rail  lines  and  discontin- 
uation of  rail  service  would  be  precluded 
except  in  accordance  nrith  Section  203  of  this 
Title,  or  In  the  case  of  the  Northeast  region. 
Section  304  of  P.L.  93-236. 

Secfjon  202   (Track  standards) 

Within  90  days  after  enactment  the  Secre- 
tary Is  required  to  prescribe  standards  (effec- 
tive one  year  later)  for  all  main  track  based 
upon  certain  factors  Including  high  speed 
operation,  energy  conservation,  and  the  needs 
of  manufacturers,  farmers,  and  other  rail 
users  as  distinct  from  present  minimum 
safety  requirements. 

Section  203  (Abandonment  and  discontinua- 
tion) 

Abandonment  of  rail  lines  or  discontinua- 
tion of  rail  service  would  be  permitted  only 
where  it  would  not  adversely  affect  the  eco- 
nomic well  being  of  any  community  or  where 
alternative  means  of  transportation  are  avail- 
able at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Section  204  (AlteTnatiies  to  abandonment) 
If  a  carrier  Is  Snanclally  unable  to  meet 
the  track  standards,  or  continue  service  on 
a  line  which  cannot  be  abandoned.  It  may 
apply  for  (a)  an  acquisition  or  moderniza- 
tion loan.  (D)  a  continuation  subsidy,  (c)  a 
rate  increase  or  (d)  local,  state,  or  Consoli- 
dated Rail  Corporation  (CRC)  acquisition  of 
the  llne(s)  under  Section  205  of  this  Title. 
Section  205.  (Acquisition  of  rights-of-way 
by  ottiers) 
In  Men  of  a  petition  for  abandonment  the 
ICC  may  approve  the  transfer  to  a  State, 
local,  or  regional  transportation  authority, 
or  the  CRC.  of  all  or  part  of  a  railroad's 
equipment  and /or  rights  In  their  lines,  pro- 
vided the  railroad  agrees  to  provide  service 
on  the  lines.  The  CRC  would  maintain,  up- 
grade, consolidate,  and  expand  such  lines, 
and  assume  the  payment  of  state  and  local 
property  taxes  thereon. 

Section  206.  (Procedures  and  fudicial  review) 

Upon  petition  for  abandonment  or  alter- 
native service  the  ICC  would  conduct  public 
hearings  with  adequate  notice  in  the  com- 
munities affected.  Political  officials,  rail  serv- 
ice consumers,  and  other  Interested  parties 
must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  testify  and 
comment.  Appeals,  hearings  and  judicial  re- 
view would  be  governed  by  the  appropriate 
sections  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
Section  207.  (Interim  financial  asaiatance) 

Pending  final  determination  of  an  appli- 
cation for  abandonment  or  alternative  serv- 
ice the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  lines  which  could  not 
continue  to  function  without  such  assistance. 

Appropriations  for  interim  subsidies  of 
$50,000,000  for  the  first  fiscal  year  and  $25.- 
000,000  for  the  second  fiscal  year  are  author- 
ized. 

TITLB  m — AMENDMENTS  TO  TBS  REGIONAL  BAIL 
REORGANIZATION   ACT  OT   1973 

Section  301.  (Conforming  amendment) 
This  section  authorizes  the  CRC  to  acquire 
lines  outside  the  Northeast  Region. 

Section  302.  (Conforming  amendments) 
This  section  adds  the  following  new  sec- 
tions to  PL,.  93-236:  "Sec.  305 — Acquisition 
of  Other  RaU  Lines — This  section  authorizes 
the  CRC  to  acquire  raU  lines  pursuant  to  an 
application  for  alternative  service  under  Sec- 
tion 205.  The  carrier  and  the  CRC  would  ne- 
gotiate a  fee  to  be  paid  to  the  CRC  for  the 
future  use  of  the  Uues  calculated  on  revenue 
mile  basis  and  a  credit  against  such  fees 
based  on  the  value  of  the  properties  acquired, 
subject  to  ICC  approval.  The  ICC  would  eval- 


\iate  the  agreement  based  upon  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  the  property,  the  capital  in- 
vestment needed  to  restore  the  line,  the 
capital  Investment  needed  to  modernize  the 
facilities,  the  degree  of  past  maintenance 
and  average  yearly  Investment,  the  antici- 
pated fee  the  CRC  may  receive  from  users, 
the  amount  of  loss  petitioner  would  have 
suffered  If  acquisition  did  not  take  place. 

If  the  CRC  and  petitioner  could  not  agree 
upon  fee  and  credit  arrangements,  the  ICC 
would  determine  the  amounts  based  on  the 
above  considerations.  Also,  the  ICC  would 
establish  a  description  and  schedule  of  serv- 
ice on  lines  acquired  by  the  CRC.  (For  hear- 
ings and  Judicial  review,  see  Section  206.) 
Section  306.  (Rehabilitation  and 
maintenance ) 

Upon  acquisition  by  the  CRC,  it  would  a.";- 
sume   the   rehabilitation,    maintenance   and 
improvement  of  the  lines  including  central- 
ized traffic  control.  Improved  safety  devices, 
extra    track,    new    sidings,    removal    of    re- 
strictive clearances,  reduction  of  curvss  and 
grades,  and  Improved  crossing  protection. 
Section  307.  (Freight  service) 
Any  railroad   company   which  conveys  its 
line  to  the  CRC.  or  which  uses  a  line  con- 
veyed to  the  CRC.  would  have  the  right  to 
continue  Its  regular  freight  service  thereon. 
Other  carriers  may  apply  for  use  of  the  lines 
In  r;turn  for  a  fee  calculated  upon  gross  ton 
miles  of  locomotive  and  train  operations. 
Section  308.  (Passenger  service) 
This  section  Is  similar  to  Section  307  and 
applies  to  pas.senger  service. 

Sccfton  309.  (Operating  rules) 
The  CRC  is  given   the  powier   to  regulate 
Its  lines  as  to  speeds,  size  and  weight  limits. 
Users  may  appeal  ruimg  to  the  Secretary. 
Section  310.  (Liability  for  injury  and 
daTnage) 
The  CRC  would  be  responsible  for  all  In- 
Jury   and   harm   caused   by  defects   In   their 
track,  roadbeds,  signals,  communications,  or 
other  facilities  owned  or  controlled  by  them 
or  their  employees.  Carriers  would  be  respon- 
sible for  all  other  accidents. 
Section  311.  (Reduction  of  capacity  of  rail 
lines) 

The  CRC,  after  notice,  could  reduce  the 
capacity  of  Its  lines,  if  such  a  reduction  will 
not  result  in  elimination  of  service  to  any 
point. 

Section  312.  (Conforming  amendment) 
This  section  makes  a  conforming  amend- 
ment to  Title  rv  of  Pi.  93-236. 

TITLE  rV^-CAB  ALLOCATION   PROGRAM 

Section  401.  (Car  allocation  priorities) 
If  a  railroad  car  manufacturer  cannot  de- 
liver orders  within  one  year  after  receipt,  the 
Secretary  would  establish  priorities  for  man- 
ufacture and  delivery  based  upon  the  follow- 
ing criteria:  the  supply  and  delivery  of 
health  and  food  products,  conservation  of 
the  nation's  energy  supply,  and  Improvement 
of  mass  transit  systems. 

TITLE  V EQUIPMENT  IMPSOVEMENT 

Section  SOI.    (Formal  provisions) 
This   title   may   be   cited   as   the   "Rolling 
Stock  Utilization  and  Financing  Act  of  1973" 
(subsection  (a) ) . 

Congress  finds  that  there  Is  a  shortage  of 
railroad  freight  cars  caused  by  an  inadequate 
number  of  such  cars  and  the  underuclliza- 
tlon  of  the  cars  which  are  in  service.  Congress 
further  finds  that  this  shortage  of  avaUable 
general  service  freight  cars  has  caused  losses 
to  producers  and  manufacturers  of  goods  and 
products,  higher  prices  to  consunners  of  goods 
and  products,  and  losses  of  revenue  for  rail- 
roads (subsection  (b)). 

In  subsection  (c)  Congress  declares  that 
the  purposes  of  this  title  are  to  Improve  the 
utilization  and  distribution  of  railroad  roU- 
Ing  stock,  to  assist  railroads  to  acquire  addi- 
tional rolling  stock  and  equipment  or  faclll- 
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ties  so  as  to  provide  expeditious  servfte,  and 
to  assist  in  achieving  full  employn  tnt  by 
insuring  enough  adequate  equipna  nt  to 
transport  the  products  of  American  ir  lustry, 

Subsection  (d)  contains  deanitioof  appli- 
cable to  this  section : 

"Fund"  is  defined  in  paragraph  (7) 
Obligation  Guarantee  Fund  which 
cial  Obligation  Guarantee  Board  (paAgraph 
(2) )  in  the  Department  of  Transpc  tatlon 
administers.  "Authority  is  defined  li 
graph  (1)  as  the  Railroad  Equipme 
thorlty  authorized  under  section  5 
"Directors"  is  defined  in  paragraph  (4) 
board  of  directors  of  that  Authority, 
ment  obligation",  the  instrument  whfth  the 
Board  is  authorized  to  guarantee  tbroi  ;h  the 
Fund,  is  defined  In  paragraph  (6)  to 
a  variety  of  debt  and  security  iiistr 
"issued  or  granted  to  finance  or  re 
rolling  stock  or  equipment  or  facilitle:  '.  One 
form  of  equipment  obligation,  a  "lea:  '  obli- 
gation" is  defined  separc^tely  in  par 
(10).  Paragraph  (12)  defines  "principa 
pertains  to  lease  obligations.  "Lease' 
fined  in  paragraph  (9)  to  include  Inly  a 
rental  agreement  under  which  either  a  "rail- 
road" (defined  in  paragraph-  (13))  or  t  "car 
pooling  company"  (defined  In  pari  ;raph 
(3))  receives  available  tax  benefits  i  the 
form  of  reduced  rentals.  "Railroad"  in  ludes 
an  express  company. 

The  Board  Is  authorized  to  gua  tntee 
equipment  obligation  financing  or  ret  lanc- 
Ing  of  two  types  of  property  which  a  e  de- 
fined in  this  section:  rolling  stock  and  qulp- 
ment  or  facilities  "Rolling  stock"  is  c  ifined 
in  subsection  (14)  to  Include  locomotiv  s,  ca- 
booses, refrigerator  cars,  any  type  of  f  meral 
service  railroad  freight  car,  includini  box- 
cars, gondolas,  open  top  and  covered  1  opper 
cars,  and  flatoars,  including  those  suita  le  for 
transportation  of  building  and  consti  ictlon 
materials,  or  any  express  van.  An  exprc  s  van 
would  include  a  truck  for  use  on  flat  ars.  a 
tractor  to  pull  such  truck,  and  any  d  livery 
reblcle  which  could  be  used  in  conju  ction 
with  rail  service.  The  Board  is  autb  rlzed, 
upon  a  written  finding,  to  make  othei  types 
of  cars  eligible  for  financing  guar  ntees 
under  this  title  by  designating  them  t  roll- 
ing stock,  provided  such  designation  "  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  title." 
"Equipment  or  facilities"  is  defined  1:  aub- 
section  (5)  to  mean  property  which  i  in  be 
used  to  improve  the  performance  or  i  lllza- 
tion  of  rolling  stock  (e.g.,  computer  sj  tems, 
freight  yards,  loading  and  unloadin  ma- 
chines and  ferries,  and  shoreside  facilil  es  for 
moving  rolling  stock  by  water) . 

Sec.  502  (Obligation  Guarantee  Boa  i) 
There  is  to  be  established  in  the  I  tpart- 
ment  of  Transportation  an  indep  adent 
agency,  the  Obligation  Guarantee  loard, 
composed  of  five  members  representlni  ship- 
pers, consumers  and  State  regulator]  com- 
missions, and  the  Secretaries  of  Tratu  torta- 
tion  and  the  Treasury,  which  shall  ad  [linls- 
ter  the  Obligation  Guarantee  Fund  istab- 
lished  under  section  503.  Board  membe  }  who 
are  not  government  employees  are  to  i  »celve 
8160  per  diem  plus  expenses  Incurred  when 
performing  their  duties  as  board  me  ibers. 
As  designated  by  the  President,  the  te  n«  of 
office  of  board  members  shall  Initla  y  be 
either  3  or  6  years.  Succeeding  board  nem- 
bers  shall  serve  the  terms  of  6  years. 

Section  503.  (Guarantee  of  equtpme  it 
obligations) 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  Boi  -d  to 
guarantee  payment  of  the  Interest  and  prin- 
cipal on  equipment  obligations  and  sp  icifies 
the  application  process  for  such  guars  itees. 
Anyone  who  meets  the  requirement  and 
conditions  for  equipment  obligation  ^ai- 
antees  Is  eligible  to  apply.  Applicants  a  e  not 
limited  to  railroads  or  car-pooling  com  anies 
eccept  In  the  case  of  lease  obligation  guar- 
antees and  guarantees  of  over  80%  <  r  the 
value  of  the  pr<H>erty  to  be  financed.  In  order 
to  encourage  the  maximum  use  of  lei  le  fi- 


nancing where  it  Is  the  most  economic 
financing  vehicle,  the  measure  permits  guar- 
antees of  equipment  obligations  entered  into 
by,  for  example,  leasing  companies  and  other 
institutions  seeking  to  garner  certain  tax 
benefits  as  the  lessors  of  capital  eqitlpment. 
Under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code's  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  and  advanced  depreciation 
rate  system,  companies  with  large  cash  flows 
may  benefit  greatly  by  becoming  lessors  of 
capital  equipment.  These  benefits  are  pa.ssed 
on  to  lessees  in  the  form  of  reduced  effective 
rates  of  interest.  Thus,  the  railroad  in  finan- 
cial straits  is  likely  to  be  able  to  acquire 
equipment  at  the  least  cost  through  a  lease 
financing  arrangement  rather  than  through 
direct  purchase  of  equipment.  This  bill  Is 
designed  to  promote  such  equipment  leasing. 

Since  one  of  the  major  factors  iinderlylng 
the  freight  car  problem  Is  segmented  owner- 
ship of  management  of  freight  cars  it  is  in- 
tended that  this  bill  give  incentive  to  more 
efficient  coordination  of  the  nation's  railroad 
operations.  One  of  the  ways  In  which  the  bill 
does  this  Is  by  encouraging  the  development 
of  car-pooling  companies  for  operation  of 
freight  cars  on  a  pooling  basis.  A  car-pooling 
company,  whether  a  corporation,  railroad 
subsidiary,  or  a  formal  or  informal  arrange- 
ment between  railroads,  furnishes  freight 
cars  to  participating  railroads.  Such  cars 
would  be  free  running  on  and  between  those 
lines,  subject  to  distribution  in  accordance 
with  the  pooling  plan  without  reference  to 
the  ordinary  car  service  rules  of  distribution 
among  railroads.  On  other  lines  of  the  rail- 
roads participating  in  a  pool,  such  cars  could 
be  utilized  as  required  to  meet  the  loading 
and  traffic  requirements  of  the  participating 
r!illroads. 

Such  cars  may  move  oS  the  Unes  of  the 
participating  railroad.  In  that  event.  It  be- 
comes subject  to  the  ordinary  car  service 
rules,  except  that  the  pool  becomes  the 
"home  road"  (unless  otherwise  modified  by 
order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion or  agreement  within  the  industry).  Car 
pooling  companies  will  monitor  the  utiliza- 
tion of  their  cars  and  will  take  action  when 
necessary  to  increase  the  utilization  of  their 
cars.  The  provisions  of  this  title  which  per- 
mit guarantee  of  equipment  obligations  of 
eligible  applicants,  including  car  pooling 
companies,  are  intended  to  encourage  the  rail 
industry  to  experiment  with  this  technique 
of  freight  car  management  as  a  means  of 
achieving  better  utilization. 

Subsection  (b)  directs  the  Board  to  estab- 
lish the  revolving  fund  to  carry  out  these 
provisions.  In  subsection  (c),  limits  are 
placed  on  the  amount  of  the  principal  of  an 
equipment  obligation  which  may  be  guar- 
anteed: 80%  of  the  value  of  the  property  be- 
ing financed  except  that  95%  of  such  value 
for  railroads  or  car  pooling  companies  other- 
wise unable  to  acquire  such  property  on  rea- 
sonable terms  may  be  guaranteed  and,  in  the 
case  of  lease  obligations  of  bankrupt  rail- 
roads, the  Board  may  guarantee  the  full 
amount  of  such  lease  obligations.  It  U  ex- 
pected that  the  Board  will  consider  such  fac- 
tors as  the  cash  position  of  the  railroads, 
avaUable  interest  rates,  and  the  likelihood 
that  the  raUroad  would  be  able  to  provide 
improved  car  service  If  funds  made  available 
at  a  lower  interest  rate  through  the  guar- 
antee of  obligations  were  used  for  the  im- 
provement of  railroad  (derations  when  de- 
termining guarantee  levels.  In  subsection 
(d)  the  Board  is  authorized  to  approve  any 
equitable  and  non-prejudiclal  modification 
of  any  provision  of  a  guarantee  or  commit- 
ment to  guarantee.  Subsection  (e)  provides  a 
maximum  obligational  authority  of  $2  bil- 
lion— no  more  than  30%  of  such  sum  may 
guarantee  obligations  financing  or  refinanc- 
ing equipment  or  facilities.  Subsection  (f) 
sets  the  standards  by  which  the  Board  sets 
rates  of  Interest.  Notice  must  be  given  l)efore 
an  obligation  Is  guaranteed  (subsection  (g) ) . 

A  series  of  requirements  are  listed  in  sub- 
section (h)   which  must  be  met  before  the 


Board  can  enter  into  a  guarantee  agreement. 
The  requirements  for  a  guarantee  or  a  com- 
mitment to  guarantee  an  equipment  obliga- 
tion are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  obligation  is  secured  by  rolling 
stock  or  equipment  or  facilities  to  be  financed 
thereby;  (2)  The  payment  of  obligations  is 
to  be  required  within  15  years  of  their  execu- 
tion; (3)  The  leasing,  financing  or  refinanc- 
ing of  equipment  is  Justified  by  the  present 
and  probable  future  demands  for  services  to 
be  rendered  by  applicants;  (4)  the  applicant 
has  given  reasonable,  independently  veri- 
fied, assurances  that  the  rolling  stock.'  equip- 
ment or  facilities  to  be  acquired  with  the 
equipment  obligations  will  be  economically 
and  efficiently  utilized;  (6)  The  purchase  or 
lease  of  the  rolling  stock  or  equipment  or 
facilities  will  serve  to  meet  demonstrable 
needs  for  rail  serrices  and  to  provide  shippers 
with  Improved  service:  (6)  The  probable 
value  of  such  rolling  stock  or  equipment  or 
facilities  is  sufficient  to  provide  the  United 
States  reasonable  protection  in  case  of  de- 
fault and  repossession  by  the  holder  of  the 
equipment  obligation  or  in  case  of  possession 
or  purchase  by  the  Board;  and  (7)  The  trans- 
action will  result  in  a  net  increase  of  the  total 
load  carrying  capacity  of  the  applicant's 
rolling  stock,  or  an  improvement  in  the  ap- 
plicant's capability,  efficiency,  or  effective- 
ness with  respect  to  the  utilization  or.  per- 
formance of  rolling  stock. 

Subsection  (i)  provides  that  guarantees 
can  be  issued  oiUy  on  the  condition  that: 
( 1 )  There  will  be  no  net  decrease  in  the  load 
carrying  capacity  of  the  applicant;  (2)  there 
will  be  no  Increase  in  discretionary  dividend 
payments  except  when  the  Secretary  finds 
that  such  increased  dividends  will  not  de- 
crease the  ability  of  the  obligor  to  provide 
Improved  car  service;  (3)  there  will  be  no  use 
of  assets  or  revenues  for  non-railroad  opera- 
tions by  obligors  unless  such  use  will  not 
decrease  the  ability  of  the  obligor  to  provide 
improved  car  service;  and  (4)  the  obligor 
must  take  all  reasonable  steps  to  improve 
utilization. 

Subsection  (J)  provides  that  upon  breach 
of  any  subsection  (1)  condition  the  Secre- 
tary may  seek  to  enjoin  the  activity  in  vio- 
lation of  the  condition.  Any  person  violating 
a  condition  may  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty. 
Subsection  (k)  sets  terms  In  case  of  default 
on  a  lease  obligation.  Subsection  (1)  pro- 
vides for  an  investigation  charge:  subsec- 
tion (m)  provides  for  a  guaranteed  obliga- 
tion premium  charge;  and  subsection  (n) 
provides  that  administrative  costs  may  be 
paid  from  the  proceeds  collected  as  annual 
premium  charges,  up  to  6%  of  that  amount. 
Section  504.  (Issuance  of  notes  of 
obligations) 

The  Board  is  authorized  to  provide  notes 
or  obligations  to  finance  activities  under  sec- 
tion 603  and  to  dispose  of  property  it  ac- 
quires. Revocation  of  guarantees,  except  in 
accordance  with  lawful  terms  and  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  Board,  Is  prohibited. 
Section  505.  (Audit  of  transactions)    . 

The  Comptroller  General  is  authorized  to 
audit  transactions  of  the  Board  and  if  neces- 
sary in  such  audit,  is  given  access  to  the 
records  of  companies  for  whom  obligations 
have  been  insured.  Subsection  (c)  declares 
that  he  shall  make  a  report  of  such  audita 
to  the  Congress. 

Section  506.  (Default) 
The  rights  of  parties  under  the  guaranteed 
obligation.  Including  rights  under  any  se- 
curity agreements,  are  established  and  the 
Board  is  given  a  right  of  action  against  de- 
faulting obligors. 

Section  507.  (National  rolling  stock  informa- 
tion system) 

The  Secretary  shall  develop  and  direct  im- 
plementation of  a  plan  for  a  national  rolling 
stock  information  system.  He  may  provide 
technical  assistance  to  railroads  In  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  system. 
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An  anti-trust  exemption  is  granted  (sub- 
Eestlon  (c) )  to  the  extent  nece&sary  to  carry 
out  the  plan.  The  Secretary  may  establish  a 
rolling  stock  Information  center  (subsection 
(d)).  Semiannually,  DOT  must  report  to 
Congress  on  the  progress  made  In  implement- 
ing the  plan.  Subsection  (f)  authorizes  $10 
loillion  to  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes 
I  r  this  E3Ctlon. 

yection  509.   (Utilization  measurement  and 
oversight) 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  promulgate 
iv  standard  index  by  which  to  measure  the 
( i>gre8  of  utilization  of  each  piece  of  rolling 
.'lock.  At  present,  the  overage  railroad  freight 
cai  Is  utilized  for  freight  transportation  less 
tdan  10%  of  the  time.  Every  3  months  DOT 
)uust  publish  a  report  on  rolling  stock  utiliza- 
tion, and  30  days  after  each  DOT  report,  the 
ICC  must  comment  on  It.  Legal  action  must 
be  taken  by  the  Secretary  to  Improve  the 
utilization  of  rolling  stock. 

Section  509.  (Prerequisites  to  establishment) 
The  Railroad  Equipment  Authority   (au- 
thorized under  section  610)    may  be  estab- 
lished only  under  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  (a)  2  years  or  more  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  title,  (1)  U  the  Commis- 
sion finds  that  as  a  result  of  Inadequate 
utilization  or  inadequate  supply,  there  still 
Is  a  continuing  shortage  of  rolling  stock,  or 
(II)  If  the  Secretary  finds  there  has  not  been 
a  significant  Increase  In  utilization  of  rolling 
stock  since  enactment:  and 

(b)  6  months  after  such  finding,  the  Secre- 
tary finds  efforts  to  establish  a  not-for-profit 
non-govemmental  car  pooling  corporation 
have  not  succeeded  or  met  standards  set  in 
UUe;  and 

(c)  the  Congress,  by  affirmative  concur- 
rent resolution,  authorizes  the  establishment 
of  the  Authority;  or 

(2)  (a)  the  Secretary  or  the  Commission 
makes  either  finding  (1)  (a)  or  (1)  (b)  above 
7  years  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act;  and 

(b)  the  Congress  by  affirmative  concurrent 
resolution,  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
the  Authority. 

Section  510.  (Railroad  Equipment 
AuthorUy) 

This  section  autbortees  the  establishment 
of  the  Authority  when  the  prerequisites  set 
out  in  section  509  have  been  met;  outlines 
tbe  purposes  of  the  Authority:  establishes 
the  status  of  the  AuthorUy:  and  provides  for 
the  appointment  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
of  a  Board  of  Directors  from  lists  of  qualified 
Individuals  recommended  by  (a)  the  Asso- 
datioti  of  American  Railroads,  (b)  the  AFlr- 
CIO,  (c)  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
(d)  shippers  and  consumers,  (e)  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  (f)  the  Secretary  of 
Tiansportatlon. 

All  of  the  Authority's  powers  are  to  be  exer- 
cised by  direction  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
(subsection  (f))  and  the  antitrust  laws  are 
declared  to  be  InappUcable.  to  the  extent 
necessary  for  persons  contracting  with  the 
Authority  for  the  operation  or  maintenance 
of  rolling  stock  or  for  the  design  or  Imple- 
mentation of  a  national  rolling  stock  Infor- 
mation system  (subsection  (g) ). 

Section  Sti.  {General  powers  of  the 
Authority) 

This  section  provides  the  Authwity  with 
powers  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions 
under  sections  610  through  618. 

Section  512.  (Financing) 

Bailroada  incurring  a  car  hire  charge  must, 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a) .  pay  the  Author- 
ity a  per  diem  surcharge  of  60c  per  car  day. 
SubEectlon  (b)  authorizes  and  directs  the 
Authority  to  tesue  negotiable  debentures  In 
the  amount  of  the  surcharges.  The  stircharge 
1«  to  be  returned  in  the  event  of  liquidation 
«<  the  Autborttj  (subeection  (c)).  The  Au- 
thority may  Incur  debt  for  capital  purposes 


and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  pur- 
chase obligations  of  the  Authority  guaranteed 
by  the  United  States  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  tl  billion. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  may  finance 
Any  purcliase  of  the  obligations  of  the  Au- 
thority under  the  title  by  a  public  debt 
transaction  (subsections  (d).  (e),  (f)).  The 
appropriation  of  910  million  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  c«4>ltal  stock  of  the  Authority  Is  au- 
thorized as  Is  the  t^ipropriation  of  sums 
necessary  to  meet  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  which  are  Incurred  as  a  con- 
sequence of  any  guarantee  made  under  this 
section  (subsection  (g)).  Securities  guaran- 
teed under  this  section  are  a  lawful  invest- 
ment (.'subsection  (b)).  The  Authority  may 
issue  capital  stock  In  such  amounts  and  of 
such  classes  as  it  determines,  except  that  no 
railroad  may  own,  directly  cr  Indirectly, 
more  than  6%  of  the  shares  outstanding  In 
the  Authority  (subsection  (1)).  So  long  as 
the  United  States  owns  any  capltaJ  stock  In 
It,  the  Authority  is  subject  to  audit  and 
examination  pursuant  to  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act,  (subsection  (j)). 

Section  513.  (Conversion  to  private 
ownership) 

Although  the  Authority,  if  It  Is  established 
as  a  result  of  the  inability  to  solve  by  any 
other  means  tho  freight  car  shortage  prob- 
lem. Is  to  be  started  as  a  Federal  Government 
cDrpcratlon,  the  Committee  contemplates  its 
speedy  conversion  to  private  ownership. 

Subsection  (a)  establishes  a  panel  com- 
posed of  the  Secretaries  of  Transportation 
and  Treasury,  and  the  Chairmen  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  and  the 
Interstate  Conunerce  Commission  to  pre- 
pare, along  with  the  ''hairman  of  the  l>oard 
of  directors  of  the  Railroad  Equipment  Au- 
thority, a  plan  for  the  public  sale  of  stock. 
The  plan  is  to  be  submitted  "as  soon  as 
practicable"  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress, upon  a  finding  that  a  market  exists 
tor  the  public  offering  and  that  It  will  Btrve 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

Under  subsection  (b)  it  Is  declared  that  the 
plan  for  the  sale  of  stock  must  specify  a  pro- 
gram for  systematically  reducing  the  Au- 
thority's obligations  to  tha  United  States. 
Subsection  (c)  authorizes  the  board  of  direc- 
tors to  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  mem- 
bers elected  by  the  owners  of  the  publicly- 
offered  stock.  Subsection  (d)  directs  that 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  stock  to  the 
public  be  applied  to  retire  the  capital  stock 
held  by  the  United  States  When  all  such 
stock  is  rftlred,  all  except-  three  of  the  Di- 
rectors sha^l  be  elected  by  the  owners  of  the 
stock. 

After  the  Authority  is  completely  privately 
held,  it  shall  pay  an  annual  fee  to  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  eqtial  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  amount  of  Interest  it  is  paying  on 
its  outstanding  obligations  and  the  amount 
it  would  have  to  pay  were  it  not  for  the  guar- 
antee of  such  obligations  by  the  credit  of  the 
United  SUtes  plus  H%.  It  is  directed  to 
make  every  effort  to  refinance  to  terminate 
the  contractual  liability  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  those  obligations  (sul>sec- 
tion  (e) ).  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Author- 
ity defaults  in  the  payment  of  obligations 
guacanteed  by  ths  United  States,  the  Federal 
Oovernment  is  directed  "to  take  control  and 
appoint  a  new  Boarc*  of  Directors"  according 
to  the  original  formula  (subsection  (f)). 
Section  514.  (Information  system) 

If  an  effective  computerized  system  for  lo- 
cating and  tracking  freight  cars  and  other 
rolling  stcck  has  not  been  developed  under 
section  507,  the  Authority  is  directed  to 
establish  and  maintain  one  (subsection  (a) ). 

It  shall  make  data  from  the  system  avail- 
able on  an  equal  basis  to  all  railroads  and 
shippers  (subsection  (b)  ) ,  and  it  shall  report 
to  Congress  annually  on  the  progress  made 
in  implementing  the  national  system  (sub- 
section (o)). 


Section  515.  (Use  of  equipment  supplied  by 
the  Authority) 

The  Authority  Is  empowered  to  maintain  a 
schedule  of  charges  for  the  use  of  its  freight 
cars  and  other  rolling  stock  and  equipment 
related  to  utilization  of  rolling  stock  (sub- 
section (a) ) .  User  charges  may  not,  however, 
be  assessed  for  rolling  stock  located  on  any 
ra  Ircad  which  has  no  need  for  that  stock  in 
originating  traffic,  If  that  stock  Is  net  subject 
to  a  car  service  order  by  the  Authority  or  the 
ICC  and  provided  that  railroad  fiumishes  ap- 
propriate notice  in  advance  (subsection  (b) ) . 
Subsection  (c)  provides  for  the  Authority  to 
establish  rates,  terms  and  ccnditlons.  Just 
and  reasonable  car  service  rules,  and  other 
eniunerated  conditions  on  the  use  of  the 
freight  cars  and  other  rolling  stock  which  it 
owns,  leases,  controls,  or  manages.  Each 
railroad  Is  directed  to  comply  with  these  con- 
ditions (subsection  (d)).  Subsection  (e) 
prohibits  any  railroad  from  refusing  to  trans- 
port any  rolling  stcck  of  the  Authority, 
whether  loaded  or  empty  so  long  as  safety 
and  other  reasonable  requirements  are  met. 
Section  516.  (Commission  review) 

The  Railroad  Equipment  Authority,  al- 
though not  a  common  carrier  by  railroad,  is 
made  subject  to  section  1(10)  throvigb  1(17) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  applica- 
ble Commission  rules  uiider  those  provisions. 

Section  517.  (Enforcement) 
The  Authority  Is  given  the  power  to  ini- 
tiate court  action  In  Federal  court  to  en- 
force compliance  with  any  obligation  owing 
it  under  this  title  or  under  any  agreement 
entered  Into  piu-suant  to  this  title  (subsec- 
tion (a)).  It  is  authorized  also  to  secure 
equitable  relief  and  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  are  authorized  to  grant 
such  relief  (subsection  (b) ). 

Section  518.  (Annual  report) 
Each  year  the  Authority  Is  directed  to  sub- 
mit a  comprehensive  report  to  the  President 
and  Congress  which  is  to  include  information 
regarding  its  activities,  methods,  effective- 
ness, and  problems  and  on  the  state  of  rail- 
road freight  service  in  the  United  States. 
Every  2  years  the  ICC  and  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  are  directed  to  Investigate 
and  evaluate  its  performance  and  report  their 
findings  to  the  President  and  Congress. 

Section  519.  (Protective  arrangements  for 
employees) 

Employees  adversely  affected  by  actions 
taken  under  title  V  are  to  be  provided  ade- 
quate employment  protection,  including  the 
same  labor  protections  as  are  provided  under 
section  405  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
of  1970,  section  13  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transit 
Act  of  1964,  and  section  6  of  the  High  Speed 
Ground  Transportation  Act  of  1973.  The  pro- 
gram adopted  under  this  section  is  to  be  co- 
ordinated by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  with 
these  earlier  laws.  These  provisions  apply  to 
employees  of  railroads  and  car  pooling  com- 
panies which  are  the  beneficiartes  of  actions 
taken  under  the  title. 

Additionally.  construction  contracts 
awarded  by  the  Authority  (if  It  comes  into 
existence)  to  railroads  are  not  to  be  sub- 
contracted: the  Authority  is  to  divide  such 
contracts  oetween  railroads  and  car  bunding 
companies  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  build- 
ing during  the  6  years  preceding  the  date  of 
the  contract.  If  contract  awards  vary  more 
than  5%  from  such  ratio  the  labor  protection 
arrangements  described  above  shall  go  into 
effect.  To  the  extent  possible,  repair  and 
maintenance  contracts  are  to  be  awarded  to 
railroads  with  facilities  for  performing  such 
work. 

All  work  financed  with  the  assistance  of 
funds  provided  under  this  title  Is  to  t>e  per- 
formed by  labor  paid  at  the  prevailing  rate 
for  such  work  in  the  same  locality,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  Wage  rates 
negotiated  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act  and 
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the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  are|n 
pllance  with  the  Davla-Bacon  Act 
highest  of  such  wages  In  the  locali  y 
be  paid  employees  engaged  in  car 
under  Authority  contract  who  are 
ered  under  the  RLA  or  the  NLRA. 

Employees   adversely    affected    by 
taken  pursuant  to  title  V  are  entitU 
restrained  and/or  reassigned  and  are 
to    continued    representation    In    th 
class  or  craft.  Job  positions  affected 
changes  may  be  eliminated  as  they 
vacant  through  deaths,  retirement,  o^olun 
tary  resignation. 

rnXE  VI NATIONAL   RAIL   SERVICE   ^D 

TRANSPORTATION    PLAN 

Section  601.  {National  rail  seri>ices  ^an) 
This  section  requires  the  Secretary   ;o  pre- 
pare a  National  Rail  Service  and  Tr  nspor 
tatlon  Plan  and  supporting  studies  (i  !e  sec- 
tions 602-608)   to  be  submitted  to  C  ugress 
and  the  ICC  one  year  after  enactme|it. 
Section  602.  (Financial  analysis 
This  section  Is  designed  to  providd  work- 
ing data  on  the  requirements  for  i  illroad 
capital  Investment  over  the  next  te:     years 


for  equipment  maintenance,  rolling 
railyards,  track  construction  and  reb 
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tion  among  other  categories.  The  ant  yals  is 
to  take  Into  account  different  kinds  f  pos- 
sible Federal  assistance  and  make  ecom- 
mendatlons  to  achieve  greater  eco  omies. 
Section  603.  {National  rail  survey 

This  section  is  designed  to  provide  <  lurent 
data  on  a  'eglon  by  region  basis  for  e  istlng 
railroad  equipment  including  the  n  imber, 
type,  and  condition  of  rail  lines,  oiling 
stock,  railbeds,  employees,  rlghts-4  t-way, 
railyards.  the  number  of  lines  propc  led  to 
be  abandoned,  the  number  of  lines  which 
may  effectively  be  consolidated  withe  it  af- 
fecting service,  the  percent  of  rollinj  stock 
utilized  and  the  systems  used  to  cooi  llnate 
and  deploy  It. 

Section  604.  (Rail  rehabilitation  stu  y) 

This  section  requires  the  Secretary  '  >  pro- 
ject railroad  equipment  and  facilities  leces- 
sary  to  meet  the  transportation  ri  )ulre- 
ments  of  the  United  States,  based  up  n  ( 1 ) 
different  transportation  models,  ui  llzlng 
various  coordinated  modes  of  transpoi  nation 
and  (2)  alternative  kinds  of  federal  tsslst- 
ance. 

Section  605.  {Program  cost  evaluatii  n) 

The  Secretary  Is  required  to  evalua  e  and 
develop  cost  estimates  for  the  tram  >orta- 
tlon  models  developed  under  section  fD4.  In 
studying  alternatives  for  federal 
the  Secretary  is  to  consider  direct 
subsidies,  the  expansion  of  (1)  Amtn 
the  Consolidated  Rail  Corporation,  a: 
the  UJ3.  Railway  Association  as  well  i 
eral  or  State  acquisition  of  rallbe< 
rights-of-way.  Federal  or  State  acqv  sitlon 
and  maintenance  of  low  density  brand 
and  changes  in  other  Federal  rall^lated 
programs  such  as  the  crop  storage 

Section  606.  {Essential  seriHces  rep<^) 

The  Secretary  is  required  to  set  foyh 
conclusions  as  to  which  present  and 
rail  services  are  essential  to  the  tranA>orta- 
tlon  needs  of  the  United  States. 

Section  607.  {Passenger  service  repo  t) 

The  Secretary  is  to  submit  to  Coni  ress  a 
report  on  the  feasibility  and  deslrabi  ity  of 
expanding  Amtrak  based  upon  certal^  enu- 
merated factors  including  energy 
tlon. 

Section  60S.  {National  transportation 
Baaed  on  the  foregoing  studies  the 
tary   is  to  submit   to  Congress  a  Nitioual 
Transportation  Policy  including  bis 
mendatlons  for  all  modes  of  transporlatiou 
Section  609.  {Review  by  Interstate 
Commission) 
The  reports  required  under  Section     602- 
608  are  to  be  stiidied  and  eialuated     y  the 
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ICC.  The  ICC  Is  required  to  ( 1)  solicit  and 
study  the  views  of  governors,  mayors,  ship- 
pers, the  Secretary  of  Defense,  wholesalers, 
and  retailers  within  each  region,  farmers, 
consumers  of  goods  shipped  by  rail,  and 
other  Interested  parties  in  public  hearings 
held  in  the  various  regions  of  the  country 
and  (2)  recommend  changes  in  the  National 
Rail  Service  and  Transportation  Plan. 
Section  610.  {Rer^iew  by  Congress) 

The  Secretary  and  the  ICC  are  to  deliver 
their  reports  to  both  Houses  of  Congress  and 
the  appropriate  congressional  committees. 
The  National  Rail  Service  and  Transportation 
Plan  as  recommended  by  the  Secretary  and 
amended  by  the  ICC  will  be  considered  ap- 
proved unless  either  the  House  or  the  Senate 
passes  a  disapproving  resolution  within  60 
calendar  days  of  continuous  session.  If  either 
the  House  or  the  Senate  disapproves  of  the 
Plan,  the  Secretary  and  the  ICC  are  to  revise 
the  plan  and  resubmit  It. 
Section  611  {Authorization  for  appropriation) 

Appropriations  of  $25,000,000  for  the  DOT 
reports  and  $10,000,000  for  the  ICC  evalua- 
tion are  authorized. 


By  Mr.  STEVENSON: 

S.  3180.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973,  Public 
Law  93-159,  to  clarify  services  directly 
related  to  agricultural  operations,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce today  an  amendment  to  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973.  This  amendment  would  make  it 
clear  that  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  fertilizer  for  domestic  use  is  a 
service  directly  related  to  agricultural 
operations  and,  therefore.  Is  entitled  to 
receive  100  percent  of  Its  current  fuel 
requirements. 

Section  4  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  directed  the  President  to 
promulgate  regulations  for  the  manda- 
tory allocation  of  fuel  which  would  "to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable"  pro- 
vide for  the  "maintenance  of  agricultural 
operations,  including  farming,  ranching, 
dairy,  and  fishing  activities,  and  services 
directly  related  thereto."  Under  current 
Federal  Energy  Office — ^FEO — directives, 
agricultural  operations  receive  100  per- 
cent of  their  current  fuel  needs.  Section 
221.51  of  PCO's  regtilatlons  defines  agri- 
culture as  "commercial  farming,  dairy, 
poultry,  livestock,  horticulture,  forestry, 
and  fishing  activities  and  services  direct- 
ly related  to  the  planting,  cultivation, 
harvesting,  processing,  and  distribution 
of  fiber,  timber,  tobacco  and  food  intend- 
ed for  human  consumption  and  animal 
feed." 

Unfortunately.  FEO  has  not  recognized 
the  essential  link  between  fertilizer  and 
farming,  and.  as  a  result,  the  production 
and  distribution  of  fertilizer  has  not 
been  receiving  a  high-priority  fuel 
allocation. 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  crucial  for  the  fer- 
tilizer industry  to  receive  100  percent  of 
its  fuel  requirements  for  the  production 
and  distribution  of  fertilizer  intended  for 
domestic  use. 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  total 
food  and  fiber  production  in  the  United 
States  is  directly  attributable  to  the  ap- 
plicaton  of  fertilizer.  In  an  effort  to  re- 
build diminished  U.S.  grain  reseiTes,  al- 
most 20  million  more  acres  of  land  will  be 
in  production  this  year  than  last  year. 


This  increase  in  acreage  will  require  an 
additional  4  million  tons  of  fertilizer. 

Unfortunately,  U.S.  fertilizer  produc- 
tion capacity  is  lnsui£Qcient  to  satisfy  all 
the  increased  farmer  requirements  for 
fertilizer.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture recently  reported  that  its  field 
suiveys  continue  to  show  fertilizer  short- 
ages, with  nitrogen  shortages  being  most 
severe.  Its  report  stated : 

Nitrogen  Is  short  in  40  states  and  tight 
ilu  fire.  Mixed  fertilizer  is  short  in  29  states 
and  tight  In  IS.  Phosphate  and  potash  sup- 
plies were  reported  up  somewhat  from  two 
weeks  ago  with  phosphate  still  short  in  30 
states  and  potash  in  24. 

That  report  is  probably  optimistic.  In 
my  own  State,  the  Illinois  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimates  a  fertilizer  short- 
fall of  20  to  25  percent. 

Planting  decisions  must  be  made  in 
the  next  30  to  60  days  and,  therefore,  it 
is  essential  that  eveiything  possible  be 
done  to  immediately  increase  the  supply 
of  fertilizer  available  to  U.S.  farmers  at 
equitable  prices. 

The  Senate  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  increasing  the  availability  of 
fertilizer  when  it  passed  Senate  Reso- 
lution 289  on  Febiiiai-y  27.  In  essence. 
Senate  Resolution  289  exhorts  the  ferti- 
lizer Industry  and  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  departments  to  give 
the  highest  priority  to  the  production 
and  distribution  of  fertilizer  at  reason- 
able prices.  Senator  McGovern  and  the 
entire  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
work  In  trying  to  alleviate  the  current 
fertilizer  shortages.  Additional  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  action  is,  how- 
ever, required. 

First,  fertilizer  producers  need  to  re- 
ceive 100  percent  of  their  full  require- 
ments for  that  part  of  their  production 
destined  for  domestic  use.  This  is  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today  to  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act.  Under  this  amend- 
ment fertilizer  producer  will  continue 
to  receive  their  regular  fuel  allocation 
for  production  of  fertilizer  that  may  be 
expoited.  but  they  will  have  the  added 
Incentive  of  a  100-percent  fuel  allocation 
for  that  share  of  their  production  which 
is  destined  for  domestic  markets. 

Hopefully,  this  approach  will  Increase 
domestic  fertilizer  supplies  without  re- 
sort to  an  embargo  on  U.S.  fertilizer  ex- 
ports. An  embargo  could  have  serious 
economic  and  political  consequences  for 
the  United  States  since  we  are  still  net 
importers  of  fertilizer,  and  are  about  60 
to  70  percent  dependent  on  Canadian 
potash. 

However,  some  form  of  export  control 
may  be  necessary.  That  Is  a  subject 
which  will  be  addressed  in  forthcoming 
hearings  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
International  Finance,  which  I  chair. 

Second,  fertilizer  producers  need  to 
receive  a  high  priority  allocation  of  nat- 
m"al  gas  for  the  production  of  nitrogen 
fertilizers  destined  for  domestic  use.  An- 
hydrous ammonia  is  the  most  serious 
nitrogen  fertilizer  shortage  confronting 
our  fanners.  Anhydrous  ammonia  and 
other  nitrogen  fertilizers  are  essential  to 
the  production  of  com.  Unless  farmers 
are  assured  adequate  supplies  of  nitro- 
gen fertilizer,  they  may  have  to  shift 
their  acreage  into  soybeans — which  can 
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be  grown  without  nitrogen  fertillzei's. 
This  shift  would  create  an  unbalanced 
U.8.  agricultural  crop,  and  could  lead  to 
a  critical  shortage  of  com.  The  Consumer 
Energy  Act  of  1974,  of  which  I  am  a 
principal  sponsor,  contains  a  high  pil- 
oiity  allocation  of  natural  gas  for  the 
pi*oduction  of  fertilizer.  The  Commerce 
Committee  is  now  In  tlie  process  of 
marking  up  the  act,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Senate  will  be  able  to  act  on 
it  soon. 

Third,  it  is  imperative  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  issue  car 
service  and/or  distribution  orders  to  ex- 
pedite the  transport  of  fertilizer.  Ferti- 
lizer shortages  are  due,  in  part,  to  trans- 
portation problems,  particularly  the 
availability  of  railroad  cai-s.  According 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  fertil- 
izer producers  currently  lack  about 
4,000  railroad  cars  for  fertilizer  now 
available  for  shipment  to  dealers. 

I  am  writing  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
urge  him  to  exercise  the  Commission's 
emergency  authority  imder  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  to  break  the  trans- 
port logjam  now  affecting  the  delivery 
of  fertilizer. 

Finally,  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
must  act  to  assm-e  that  Individual  fer- 
tilizer producers  and  dealers  do  not  take 
advantage  of  the  current  shortages  and 
resort  to  price  gouging.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 289  expressed  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
establish  an  Investigatory  progi'am  to 
monitor  and  analyze  any  reports  of  fer- 
tilizer price  gouging  at  either  the  whole- 
sale or  retail  levels.  Today  I  have  also 
written  the  Chairman  of  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  requesting  a  status  report 
on  the  Coimcll's  efforts  to  enforce  this 
antiprice  gouging  policy. 

As  Senator  McGovern  highlighted 
during  fertilizer  shortage  hearings  re- 
cently held  by  his  Subcommittee  on  Ag- 
riculture Credit  and  Rural  Eaectrifica- 
tion,  the  adequacy  of  the  country's  and 
the  world's  food  supplies  for  next  year 
depend  on  how  well  we  can  produce  and 
transport  the  maximum  amount  of 
fertilizer. 

The  steps  I  am  taking  are  designed  to 
help  achieve  maximum  production  and 
the  rapid  distribution  of  fertilizer  to 
American  farmers.  These  £u;tlons  are 
designed  to  deal  with  the  fertilizer  crids 
we  face  in  the  short  term.  But,  once  these 
actions  are  taken,  I  will  not  forget,  and 
I  am  confident  my  colleagues  In  the  Con- 
gress wlU  not  forget,  that  the  fertilizer 
shortage  crisis  Is  really  a  long-term  pi'ob- 
lem.  We  must  act  to  make  sure  we  do 
not  have  shortages  next  year  or  ever 
again. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  MAcmrsoN,  and  Mr.  Javits)  : 
S.  3181.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  programs 
and  the  Public  Health  and  National 
Health  Service  Corps  scholarship  train- 
ing program.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  LeOMr  and  I»ublic  Welfare. 

niB  NATIONAL  HEALTH   SERVICE  CORPS  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1074 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself.  Senator  Magnusok,  and 


Senator  Javits,  I  have  today  Introduced 
a  bill  to  extend  the  authority  for  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps  through 
fiscal  year  1977.  and  to  strengthen  the 
Health  Service  Corps  ability  to  recruit 
health  professionals  and  prepare  im- 
derserved  communities  to  recruit  and 
retain  health  professionals.  The  author- 
ity for  the  Corps,  section  329  of  tiie  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act,  expires  on  June 
30  of  this  year. 

This  bill  contains  a  variety  of  changes 
which  merit  the  careful  consideration 
of  the  Senate,  and  on  which  the  Health 
Subcommittee  will  hold  heai-ings  in  the 
vei-y  near  future.  It  is  identical  to  the 
bill  filed  today  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Congressman  Rogers.  The 
Senate  and  House  have  cooperated 
closely  in  the  past  on  this  program,  and 
I  am  pleased  that  we  can  continue  to 
closely  coordinate  our  Initial  proposals 
for  Improvement  to  the  program. 

However,  I  sponsor  this  proposal  as  a 
good  basis  for  hearings,  and  I  and  the 
Health  Subcommittee  will  be  open  to  all 
serious  amendments.  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  offer  such  pro- 
posals. 

Indeed,  of  all  the  problems  we  face  in 
delivering  health  care  to  Americans,  one 
of  the  most  widely  recognized  Is  the 
problem  of  attracting  health  profes- 
sionals into  rural  and  innercity  commu- 
nities. There  are  still  over  5,000  commu- 
nities without  a  physician  in  our  Nation 
and,  according  to  the  American  Medical 
Association,  140  counties  with  no  physi- 
cian whatsoever.  This  problem  has  grown 
in  recent  years  as  the  number  of  medi- 
cal students  entering  specialty  practices 
has  increased,  and  as  earlier  generations 
of  family  physicians  and  general  prac- 
titioners have  retired.  Every  Senator 
knows  stories  of  how  community  leaders 
have  interviewed  hundreds  of  potential 
physicians,  dentists,  and  nurses.  In  an 
effort  to  attract  them  into  their  com- 
munity. Every  Senator  knows  how  more 
and  more  innercity  residents  are  forced 
into  long  waiting  lines  In  city  hospital 
emergency  rooms.  I  believe  this  is  a  prob- 
lem that  we  can  all  recognize;  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  an  area  where  we  can  legislate 
on  a  bipartisan  basis  to  help  solve  the 
problem. 

In  recent  years  the  Senate  has  passed 
legislation  which  addresses  this  problem 
from  a  variety  of  perspectives. 

First.  In  1971  we  established  and 
strengthened  loan  forgiveness  programs 
under  the  Comprehensive  Health  Man- 
power and  Nurse  Training  Acts.  These 
progi-ams  forgive  up  to  85  jiercent  of 
student  loans  to  any  professional  who 
practices  in  an  underserved  area — 
whether  he  serves  on  his  own,  or  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps. 

Second.  In  1971  as  well,  based  on  an 
amendment  by  Senator  Randolph,  the 
Senate  established  a  National  Health 
Manpower  Clearinghouse  to  assist  com- 
munities m  their  search  for  physicians 
who  might  be  willing  to  consider  service 
in  their  area. 

Third.  The  Comprehensive  Health 
Manpower  Act  also  Included  a  famlly- 
practlce-of-medicine  grant  aimed  at  in- 
creasing the  number  of  physicians 
trained  in  the  form  of  practice  most 


suitable  to  many  rm-al  and  innercity 
commimities. 

Fouith.  Finally,  In  December  of  1970, 
the  Congi'ess  enacted  the  Emergency 
Health  Personnel  Act  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  Senator  Magntjson.  This  act 
was  extended  during  the  last  Congi-ess 
to  June  30,  1974,  and  the  organization  it 
created  was  named  tlie  National  Health 
Service  Corps.  Since  its  early  conception, 
tills  progi-am  has  been  fathered  by  Sei:- 
ator  Magnuson,  and  I  am  pleased  to  join 
him  in  introducing  this  bill  today. 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  is  to  recruit  health  pro- 
fessionals into  the  Corps  for  sei-vice  in 
communities  which  cannot  obtain  health 
services  hi  any  other  way.  As  of  July  1. 
1973,  there  were  approximately  400 
health  professionals,  predominately  phy- 
sicians, working  in  170  commimities  of 
tills  type.  The  program  continues  to 
grow,  and  under  the  legislation  Intro- 
duced today  should  reach  500  communi- 
ties, througli  approximately  1,250  health 
professionals. 

The  major  problem  faced  by  the  Corps 
today  is  recruitment.  In  1972  the  Health 
Subcommittee  reported  and  the  Senate 
passed  an  amendment  by  Senator 
Stevens  of  Alaska,  establishing  a  major 
new  scholarship  program  which  essen- 
tially offers  young  people  an  education  in 
medicine  or  dentistry  in  exchange  for 
service  in  an  underserved  community. 
Tlie  bill  I  inti-oduce  today  strengtlieu.s 
that  scholarship  program,  which  has 
been  endorsed  this  year  by  the  admhi- 
istration,  and  in  addition  allows  tlie 
Coi-ps  to  pay  young  physicians  and  den- 
tists a  salary  competitive  with  what  tliey 
could  earn  in  other  areas  with  equal 
experience  and  training.  These  two  fea- 
tiu'es  are  critical  to  recruitment  given 
the  termination  of  the  military  di-aft. 

In  addition  to  its  success  in  supplyuig 
communities  with  health  professionaLs. 
the  Corps  is  showing  evidence  of  succes.s 
of  other  kinds. 

Although  It  Is  still  too  early  for  clearly 
significant  evaluative  data  about  the  pro- 
gram, and  although  there  have  certainly 
been  some  areas  where  problems  have 
been  experienced,  the  program  has,  in 
general,  begim  on  an  exceedingly  opti- 
nustlc  pattern  of  pertormance.  What 
hard  evidence  there  Is  for  the  success  of 
the  program  Is  encouraging.  The  Initial 
20  health  personnel  ordered  to  duty  in 
January  of  1972  were  recruited  under  tlie 
most  adverse  conditions  and  none  re- 
mained in  the  program  when  their  as- 
signment was  finished.  But  It  was  signifi- 
cant, that  50  percent  of  those  20  clianged 
their  cai-eer  plaiming  from  a  practice  in 
a  medical  or  dental  subspecialty  into  a 
primary  care  area.  Equally  encouraging 
is  the  fact  that  several  of  the  commiuii- 
tles  served  by  these  Initial  20  health  per- 
.sonnel  were  able  to  recruit  their  own 
replacements  because  of  the  expertise 
Uiey  had  gained  during  their  assignment 
from  the  Corps.  The  next  wave  of  150 
physicians  that  were  newly  assigned  in 
July  1972  was  hastily  and  unscientifically 
recruited  and  matched  to  eligible  short- 
age areas,  but  it  appears  at  the  present 
time  that  about  25  percent  of  those  will 
remain  In  their  communities  following 
the  conclusion  of  their  obligated  period 
of  senace  in  July  1974.  In  addition,  a 
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number  of  communities  where  issign- 
ments  are  terminating  are  rei  Lacing 
them  with  non-Federal  employe  »  re- 
cruited by  the  community.  With  i  nough 
time  for  careful  recruitment  and  i  latch' 
ing  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  p^ent- 
ages  can  be  significantly 
addition,  a  number  of  community 
successfully  demonstrating  their 
to  manage  a  new  health  practice  1: 
areas  and  are  returning  to  the 
fimds  collected  from  fee-for 
third-party,  or  other  sources  in  ailounts 
sufficient  to  cover  the  costs  that  thqCorps 
incurred  in  placing  and 
persotmel  in  the  areas. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  in  its 
years  of  operation  the  National  ] 
Service  Corps  has  demonstrated 
bility  as  a  mechani5m  to  begin  to 
the  need  for  health  professionals 
rural  and  Innerclty  areas  of  our  coimtry 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  thelf  con- 
sideration to  this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
material  relating  to  the  bill  be  Fflnted 
In  the  Record. 

RCDTTCnOIf  OF  THE  GRANOFATHFR  CI  AVSEjN  THE 
BUDGET  BUX 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  dAk  an 
amendment  to  S.  1541,  the  Congres  ;ional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  and  I  ask  that  ^  may 
lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendmeni  is  to 
make  the  so-called  "two-major-co  unit 
tee"  limitation  in  the  Senate  rul(  3  ap- 
plicable to  the  new  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee In  1977,  instead  of  1979  ^  the 
bill  now  provides. 

As  reported  by  the  Government  Cfcera 
tions  Committee  and  the  Rules  Co;  imit- 
tee.  the  proposed  Congressional  I  jdget 
Act  will  establish  comprehensive 
reaching  and  long-overdue  refor  is  In 
the  way  Congress  handles  the  F  deral 
budget.  The  proposed  act  holds  oi  t  the 
promise  of  a  historic  new  era  Ir 
gresslonal  control  and  responsibllit 
Federal  spending. 

All  of  us  In  the  Senate  are  aware 
exhaustive  Joint  effort  that  has  proftuced 
this  outstanding  piece  of  legislatloi  and 
I  commend  the  Senators,  the  comm^tees, 
and  their  staffs  who  have  worked 
dustriously,  skillfully,  and  succe^fully 
over  the  past  2  years  to  prepare  tl  e  bill 
we  are  about  to  debate.  Surely,  th 
act  will  become  a  landmark  achlev(  ment 
of  the  93d  Congress,  and  a  centerpi  «e  in 
the  continuing  efforts  by  the  Senat  s  and 
the  House  to  assert  their  long-dofnant 
responsibilities  and  prerogatives 
the  Constitution. 

The  amendment  I  am  proposini  is  a 
relatively  minor  modification  in  oae  as- 
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posed  as  part  of  the  creation  of  th  i  new 
Senate  Budget  Committee  to  be  |stab- 
llshed  by  the  act. 

As  it  should,  tlie  new  committee  ^lill  be 
a  major  committee  of  the  Sen:  Le — a 
"category  A"  committee  under  >ara- 
graph  6(a)  of  Senate  rule  XXV.  As  a 
result,  the  so-called  "two-major-co:  unit- 
tee"  limitation  would  ordinarily  l  j  ap- 
plicable, under  which  Senator;  aie 
limited  to  serving  on  two  major  i  ;nate 
committees.  Therefore,  luider  the  £  ;nate 
rules,  a  Senator  who  now  holds  tw  ma- 
jor committee  assignments  would  fe  re- 


pro- 


quired  to  give  up  one  of  those  commit- 
tees in  order  to  serve  on  the  new  Budget 
Committee. 

In  dealing  with  this  Issue,  tlie  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Rules  Committee  contains 
a  provision  exempting  the  members  of 
the  new  Budget  Committee  from  the  two- 
major-committee  limitation  until  Jan- 
uary 1979,  when  the  96th  Congress  con- 
venes. 

Tlie  amendment  I  am  Introducing 
would  make  the  limitation  applicable  in 
January  1977,  when  the  95th  Congress 
convenes.  The  amendment  would  thus 
limit  the  exemption  to  one  full  Congress 
instead  of  two  full  Congresses,  as  now 
proposed  in  the  bill  reported  to  tha 
Senate. 

In  general,  the  theory  of  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  limitation  is  a  wise  one. 
Tlie  new  Budget  Committee  will  un- 
questionably be  an  important  one.  but 
the  details  of  its  role  and  its  workload 
are  so  uncertain  and  so  unpredictable 
at  the  outset,  that  it  would  be  uiureason- 
able  to  require  Senators  to  choose  in  ad- 
vance whether  to  give  up  an  existing 
major  committee  assignment  in  order 
to  serve  on  the  Budget  Committee. 
Therefore,  it  is  appropriate,  during  the 
initial  period  of  operation  of  the  new 
budget  procedures,  to  waive  the  two- 
major-conunlttee  rule. 

Atlhough  the  principle  of  the  grand- 
father clause  thus  seems  sound  In  its 
application  here,  the  difficulty  in  the 
Conunittee  bill  is  that  it  stretches  out 
the  "get  acquainted"  period  for  too 
long. 

There  Is  every  expectation  that  the 
Budget  Act  will  clear  Congress  and  be 
signed  into  law  by  the  President  within 
the  next  few  weeks.  Certainly,  no  one  ex- 
pects it  to  be  delayed  beyond  the  end  of 
this  Congress.  Thus,  In  all  likelihood,  the 
new  Budget  Committee  and  the  new 
Congressional  Office  of  the  Budget  will 
be  established  promptly,  and  can  begin 
staffing  and  assuming  their  responsibili- 
ties at  once. 

In  addition,  as  the  bill  requires,  the 
transition  to  the  new  fiscal  year  proposed 
in  the  bill  will  take  place  relatively 
quickly  also,  by  extending  the  1976  fiscal 
year  imtil  September  30,  1976,  at  which 
time  the  new  October  1 -September  30 
cycle  for  fiscal  years  will  be  in  place. 

Why,  then,  should  there  be  two  full 
Congresses  before  the  two-major-com- 
mittee limitation  comes  Into  effect?  By 
1977,  the  Budget  Committee  will  have 
had  ample  opportunity  to  develop  Its 
procedures  and  assume  its  workload,  and 
by  1977,  the  regular  Senate  rules  should 
apply. 

The  two-major  committee  limitation 
serves  an  exti'emely  useful  purpose  In 
guaranteeing  that  the  important  respon- 
sibilities of  Senate  committees  are 
shared  widely  among  the  Members,  and 
the  limitation  should  certahily  be  applied 
to  the  preeminent  anticipated  role  of  the 
new  Budget  Committee  at  the  earliest 
practicable  opportimity. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
consider  this  amendment  and  to  act 
favorably  upon  it,  and  I  ask  imardmous 
consent  that  it  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  material 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

8.  IMl 

A  bUI  to  provide  for  the  reform  of  congres- 
sional procedures  with  respect  to  the  en- 
actment of  fiscal  measures;  to  provide  ceil- 
ings ou  Federal  expenditures  and  the  na- 
tional debt;  to  create  a  budget  committee 
in  each  House;  to  create  a  congressional 
office  of  the  budget;  and  for  other  purposes 
On  page  107,  lines  16  and  17,  strike  out 

"Ninety-sixth  Congress"  and  Insert  "Nmety- 

flftii  Congress". 

Changes  in  the  NHSC  M.\de  by  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  Amendments  of 
1074 

1.  Cliauges  the  definition  of  a  "medically 
underserred  area"  to  conform  to  the  defini- 
tion of  a  "medically  underserred  population" 
used  in  the  H&tO  Act  of  1973.  Clarifies  the 
present  legislative  Intent  that  the  Secretary 
is  to  publish  a  list  of  all  of  the  uuderserved 
p<^ulations  iu  the  United  States  by  requir- 
ing a  report  to  Congress  by  Septeml>er  I, 
1974,  on  the  criteria  used  in  designating  med- 
ically underserved  populations,  and  the  pub- 
lication of  such  a  list  by  January  1,  1975.  Pro- 
vides a  new  mechanism  by  which  representa- 
tives of  populations  which  are  not  designated 
by  the  Secretary  as  luiderserved  may  apply  to 
him  for  such  designation,  and  lists  tlie  in- 
dicators of  the  availability  of  health  services 
which  sliould  be  considered  when  reviewing 
such  applications.  Sec.  329(b)(1),  (b)(2), 
and  section  1(b). 

2.  Clarifies  the  existing  requirements  for 
applying  for  the  assignment  of  NHSC  per- 
sonnel to  make  it  clear  that  a  community 
seeking  such  assignment  must  make  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary,  and  specifying  that. 
In  communities  with  several  medical  or  den- 
tal societies,  the  approval  of  any  one  of  these 
societies  will  be  stifBclent  for  the  approval  of 
an  application.  Section  329(c)(1)(A). 

3.  Adds  a  new  requirem.eut  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  approve  applications  for  NHSC 
personnel  for  periods  which  do  not  exceed 
four  years,  and  that.  If  a  community  desires 
assigiiment  of  NHSC  personnel  for  more  than 
four  years.  It  must  reapply  to  the  Secretary 
at  the  end  of  the  original  four-year  assist- 
ance period.  Requires  the  Secretary  In  con- 
sidering applications  for  continued  asslstano* 
for  a  community  to  apply  the  criteria  neoea- 
sary  for  the  original  approval  of  an  applica- 
tion and,  in  addition,  to  evaluate  the  com- 
munity's continued  need  for  NHSC  person- 
nel, the  use  of  personnel  assigned  to  date, 
the  growth  of  the  practice  of  the  assigned 
personnel,  the  community's  support  for  the 
assignment,  the  community's  continued  ef- 
forts to  secure  its  own  health  manpower,  and 
the  quality  of  the  management  of  tlie  NHSC 
practice.  Section  329(c)  (2). 

4.  Adds  a  new  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary, In  assigning  Corps  personnel  to  com- 
munities, make  an  effort  to  match  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  personnel  (and  their 
spouses)  and  the  communities  to  which  they 
may  be  assigned  In  such  a  way  as  to  maxi- 
mize the  Ukellhood  that  the  i>ersonnel  will 
remain  In  the  community  after  the  comple- 
tion of  their  assignment  and  leaving  the 
NHSC.  Further  requires  the  Secretary  to  re- 
view the  assignment  of  each  Corps  assignee 
and  the  situation  In  the  community  to  which 
he  Is  assigned  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  appropriateness  of  extending  his  assign- 
ment. Section  329(c)  (4) . 

6.  Makes  new  authority  avaUable  to  the 
Secretary  to  make  grants,  not  iu  excess  of 
$25,000,  to  medically  underserved  populations 
to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
medical  practices  for  NHSC  personnel.  This 
provision  Is  written  to  repay  to  the  Federal 
government  the  amounts  of  such  grants  us- 
ing revenues  generated  by  the  practice.  Sec- 
tion 329(d)(3)  and  (e)(1)  (O). 

6.  Provides  authority  to  the  Secretary  to 
sell   to  NHSC  communities  at  fair  market 
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value  any  equipment  In  his  ownership  which 
luts  been  used  by  NHSC  assignees  In  provid- 
ing health  services.  Sec.  329(d)  (4) . 

7.  Clarifies  the  financial  arrangement  that 
the  Secretary  and  communities  receiving 
jIHSC  personnel  must  enter  Into.  Provides 
that  a  community  must: 

( 1 )  charge  patients  seen  for  health  services 
received. 

(2)  make  reasonable  efforts  to  collect  the 
amounts  of  such  charges,  and 

(3)  pay  to  the  United  States  the  lesser  of 
either: 

(a)  the  amotint  collected  under  (2)  or 

(b)  the  pay  and  allowances  of  the  NHSC 
personnel  plus  the  amounts  of  any  start-up 
grants  provided  to  the  community  (suit- 
ably pro-rated  over  the  period  of  NHSC  as- 
signment). 

These  provisions  have  the  effect  of  assuring 
that  NHSC  communities  will  be  responsible 
for  payment  to  the  Federal  government  of 
the  reasonable  costs  Incurred  by  It  In  the 
operation  of  the  program,  but,  that  in  the 
event  the  practice  generates  additional  reve- 
nues, these  additional  revenues  may  be  re- 
tained by  the  community  for  Its  use  In  Im- 
proving or  expanding  the  practice,  or  recruit- 
ing Its  own  health  manpower.  The  abUlty  of 
the  community  to  retain  some  funds  Is  In- 
tended to  provide  the  community  with  a 
significant  Incentive  for  the  efficient  and  ef- 
fective collection  of  charges  billed  to  pa- 
tients. Sec.  329(e)(1). 

8.  Requires  the  Secretary,  under  regula- 
Uons  which  he  prescribes,  to  adjust  the 
monthly  pay  of  physicians  and  dentists  serv- 
ing In  the  NHSC  so  that  their  pay  will  be 
competitive  with  that  of  physicians  and 
dentists  In  established  practices  with  equiva- 
lent training.  This  provision  constitutes.  In 
effect,  a  pay  bonus  and  Is  modeled  after 
physicians  and  dentists  serving  In  the  Armed 
Forces.  It  will  be  limited  to  an  amount,  not 
to  exceed  91,000  per  month,  which  Is  In- 
tended to  make  service  In  the  NHSC  attrac- 
tive on  a  financial  basis  for  young  physicians. 
Further,  the  pay  bonus  would  be  avaUable  In 
Its  full  amoiuit  only  during  the  first  three 
years  In  which  an  Individual  served  In  the 
NHSC.  Subsequently  hte  salary  would  be  held 
constant  so  that  as  the  practice  grows  It 
will  become  financially  wise  for  the  NHSC 
personnel  to  leave  the  Corps  and  enter  pri- 
vate practice  In  the  community  In  which  they 
are  assigned.  Sec.  329(f)  (4) . 

9.  Adds  new  requirements  to  the  existing 
requirements  for  an  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  that  the  report  indicate  the  nunaber 
of  patients  visits  recorded  in  the  previous 
year  by  the  NHSC,  the  results  of  evaluations 
conducted  by  the  NHSC,  and  the  amounts 
charged,  coUected,  and  paid  to  the  Federal 
government  by  NHSC  commimltles.  Sec. 
829(g). 

10.  Renames  the  existing  national  advisory 
council  as  the  National  Advisory  CouncU  on 
the  NHSC,  requires  membership  on  the  Coun- 
cil from  communities  served  and  NHSC  per- 
sonnel eisslgned,  and  gives  the  CouncU  the 
authority  to  review  and  approve  program 
regulations.  Sec.  329(h). 

11.  Provides  the  Secretary  authority  to 
seek  appropriations  for  the  NHSC  a  year  In 
advance  so  that  stable  budget  planning  will 
be  possible  In  order  to  facUltate  long-range 
recruitment  of  physicians  and  dentists  for 
the  Corps.  This  Is  Important  because  most 
physicians  and  dentists  make  their  career 
plans  as  much  as  a  year  In  advance  and 
therefore  the  Corps  must  know  as  much  as  a 
year  in  advance  how  many  physicians  Its  ap- 
proprtatlons  bUl  wUl  support.  Sec.  329(1)  (2). 

12.  Requires  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  con- 
duct or  contract  for  studies  of  methods  of 
assigning  personnel  In  the  NHSC  with  the 
purpose  of  identifying  the  characteristics  of 
health  manpower  who  are  likely  to  remain  In 
practice  In  medically  underserved  popula- 
tions, the  characteristics  of  areas  which  have 


been  able  to  retain  health  manpower,  the 
appropriate  conditions  for  the  assignment  of 
Independent  nurse  practitioners  and  physi- 
cians' assistants  In  medically  underserved 
populations,  and  the  effect  of  primary  care 
residency  training  In  such  populations  on 
the  health  care  provided  and  the  decisions 
of  the  residents  respecting  areas  In  which  to 
locate  their  practice.  Sec.  1(b)  (2). 

13.  Amends  the  NHSC  scholarship  program 
to  follow  the  provisions  of  the  military  health 
manpower  scholarship  program  respecting 
monthly  pa3nnents  to  participants  and  sup- 
port by  the  Secretary  for  the  costs  bom  by 
Institutions  who  increase  their  enrollment 
In  order  to  accept  participsints  In  the  schol- 
arship program.  Sec.  225(c)(1)(A)  and  (c) 
(2). 

14.  Provides  that  the  payments  under  the 
scholarship  program  for  Individual  living 
expenses  may  be  adjusted  by  the  Secretary 
in  proportion  to  any  infiation  In  Uvlng  costs. 
Sec.  226(c)(1)(B). 

15.  Clarifies  the  legislative  specification 
that  individuals  completing  the  scholarship 
program  be  available  first  for  service  in  the 
NHSC  or  Indian  Health  Service,  second.  If 
no  positions  are  avaUable  In  the  above,  for 
service  In  the  Federal  Health  Programs  Serv- 
ice, and  third.  If  no  positions  are  available 
in  any  of  the  above,  for  any  service  deemed 
appropriate  by  the  Secretary.  Sec.  225(d)  (2) . 

16.  Provides  a  penalty  provision  slmUar  to 
the  one  contained  In  HJl.  7724,  the  Bio- 
medical Research  Training  legislation,  which 
would  require  Individuals  who  fall  to  per- 
form obligated  service  to  pay  back  their 
scholai'shlp  and  related  Federal  contributions 
to  their  education  at  twice  their  original 
value.  This  provision  Is  responsive  to  the 
experience  of  existing,  primarUy  state,  loan 
and  scholarship  training  programs  which 
have  been  that  without  such  penalty  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  participants  wUI  re- 
pay the  dollar  value  of  their  scholarship 
rather  than  perform  the  obligated  service. 
Sec.  225(e)(1). 

17.  Authorizes  appropriations  for  the  NHSC 
as  follows: 

Million 

Fiscal  year  1975 $30 

Fiscal  year  1976 36 

Fiscal  year  1977 40 

Total —   105 

Authorizes  appropriations  for  the  NHSC 
scholarship  program  as  follows: 

Million 

Fiscal    year    1975 $20 

Fiscal   year  1976 25 

Fiscal  year  1977 80 

Total  76 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  hav- 
ing authored  the  legislation  that  created 
tlie  National  Health  Service  Corps  In 
1970,  I  am  pleased  to  join  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Health  Subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  Kennedy,  in  introducing  this 
first  draft  of  legislation  to  extend  the 
corps'  authorization  through  fiscal  year 
1977.  This  legislation  also  proposes  sev- 
eral modifications  in  the  corps  to  make 
it  more  attractive  to  physicians,  dentists, 
and  other  health  professionals.  Out  of 
the  hearings  on  this  measure  will  emerge, 
I  hope,  final  legislation  that  will 
strengthen  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  so  that  it  can  go  much  fm-ther 
toward  satisfying  the  needs  of  the  some 
5,000  U.S.  communities  that  still  lack 
adequate  health  manpower. 

Mr.  President,  today  there  are  some 
400  corpsmen  providing  health  care  in 
170  communities  around  the  country — 
communities  which  othei'wise  would  still 


be  without  adequate  health  c£u:e  man- 
power. In  my  own  State  of  Washington 
there  are  now  10  NHSC  assignees  serv- 
ing 7  communities  and  later  this 
year  that  number  should  Increase  to  11 
communities.  Prom  my  visits  in  some  of 
those  commimltles,  I  know  what  an  ex- 
tremely important  job  these  men  and 
women  are  doing.  Consequently,  I  find  it 
very  hard  to  underetand  why  the  admin- 
istration continues  to  refuse  to  give  the 
corps  the  dollar  support  and  administra- 
tive attention  its  tnlssion  merits. 

As  chairman  of  the  Labor-HEW  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  I  can  attest 
to  Congre.ss'  support  for  the  corps.  For 
every  complete  fiscal  year  since  the  pro- 
gram's inception,  Congress  has  appro- 
piiated  more  for  it  than  the  admlnistia- 
tion  has  requested  or  been  willing  to 
spend. 

That  would  not  be  .so  disturbing  if  we 
were  speaking  of  billions  or  hundreds  of 
milUons  of  dollars,  or  if  we  were  talking 
about  some  part  of  the  huge  HEW  bu- 
reaucracy downtown.  But  we  are  not.  In- 
stead, we  are  speakng  of  a  few  million 
dollars  for  a  program  that  is  taking 
health  care  into  the  small  towns  of 
America  and  into  the  everyday  lives  of 
everyday  Americans.  That  is  why  I  find 
the  administration's  position  so  hai'd  to 
comprehend. 

Tlie  corps  h£is  also  too  often  been  the 
victim  of  administrative  oversight.  Let 
me  cite  Just  one  example.  In  1971,  Con- 
gress enacted  legislation  authorizing 
HEW  to  repay  60  p>ercent  of  any  educa- 
tional loan  used  by  an  individual  to  ob- 
tain professional  health  training  if  that 
individual  served  2  years  in  health  man- 
power shoi-tage  areas.  That  was  in  1971, 
but  it  took  HEW  imtil  Jime  1973,  to  just 
get  the  necessary  Government  forms 
printed  for  NHSC  assignees  to  sign.  Then 
followed  more  months  of  paper  shuffling. 
Then  the  doctors  and  others  who  had 
been  serving  in  the  corps  since  1971  were 
told  tliat  if  their  2 -year  tour  with  the 
coiiis  In  a  health  manpower  shortage 
area  expired  before  all  the  paperwork 
had  been  completed  they  would  not 
qualify  for  the  loan  repayment.  In  other 
words,  they  were  told,  the  critical  issue 
was  not  the  2  years  they  had  spent  work- 
ing in  health  manpower  shortage  areas — 
but  the  date  upon  which  all  the  paper 
shuffling  had  been  completed.  The  Secre- 
tary has  Informed  me  that  legislation  to 
rectify  this  bureaucratic  tangle  is  being 
readied  for  submis.sion  to  the  Congress. 
If  that  legislation  has  not  arrived  by  the 
time  heai-ings  begin  on  the  measure  we 
have  introduced  today,  then  an  appro- 
priate remedy  will,  it  seems  to  me,  ha^  e 
to  be  provided  thi-ough  om-  bill. 

Mr.  President,  in  looking  bfick  over  the 
first  few  years  of  the  corps,  I  would  con- 
clude that  its  success  despite  the  ad- 
ministration is  testimony  to  the  fine  work 
of  the  health  professionals  who  are  serv- 
ing in  it  and  to  the  soimdness  of  the  pro- 
gram's original  concepts.  The  National 
Health  Service  Corps  has  proved  its 
value  to  thousands  of  Americans  in  small 
towns  and  big-city  slums.  It  is  fully  de- 
sen'ing  of  extension. 
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OI  BILLS 


S.    2423 


Matui  3 


Ha]  r 


the 
)  was 
estab- 


At  the  request  of  Mr, 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2422.  td 
lish  a  National  Center  for  the  Pre  mention 
and  Control  of  Rape  and  provide 
cial  assistance  for  a  research  and 
stratlon  progi'am  into  the  causes 
quences,  prevention,  treatment, 
trol  of  rape. 

S.    249S 
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flnan- 
lemon- 
conse- 
aAdcon- 


DOMEN  CI 


At  the  request  of  Mr. 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponso 
2495.  to  provide  for  the  more 
utilization  of  our  scientific  and  ^hno- 
logical  resources. 


his 
of  S. 
^ective 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  U  e  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran  olph> 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2if2,  the 
Energy  Information  Act. 


S.    3854 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  CR.^NST<  w,  the 


Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eag 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr 
AWAY),  the  Senator  from  AlabEin^  (Mr. 
Allen),  the  Senator  from  Text  i  (Mr. 
Bentsen),  the  Senator  from  :  idlana 
(Mr.  Hartke)  and  the  Senate  '  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Nttnn)  were  adde<i 
sponsors  of  S.  2854,  to  amend  the 
Health  Service  Act  to  expand  the 
Ity  of  the  National  Institute  of  Althrltis, 
Metabolism,  and  Digestive  Dlse  jsea  In 
order  to  advance  a  national  atftck  on 
arthritis. 

S.   3871 


TON)  , 

Hath- 


as  co- 
Public 
uthor- 


McGovE  s 


At  the  request  of  Mr 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sp. 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes 


.  the 
) 

J71,  to 
as 


164, 


S.   2938 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  tqe 
ator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
Indian  Health  Care  Improvemeni 


E  ooke) 
Z  (8 


S.   SOST 


TVA     KNVISONMZirrAL     FINANCU  ! 

Mr.  BAKKU.  Mr.  President.  Z  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  Senator  <  TOKbe 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3057  at  98  next 
printing.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tf  ithout 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  ll  also 
would  make  a  correction  of  a  flguri  which 
appeared  in  my  statement  at  the  Ime  of 
introducing  that  legislation.  The ":  ennes 
see  Valley  Authority  Is  required  t  i  retire 
annually  $20  million  of  the  approj  rlatlon 
investment  which  the  Federal  C  ovem- 
ment  had  prior  to  1959  Invested  in  the 
TVA  power  program.  CTredlts  uni  er  the 
bill  would  be  charged  againt  that 
amoimt  and  not  against  $20  billon  as 
appeared  in  the  Recoko. 

I  hope  this  error  has  not  cau^  any 
inconvenience  or  craicem  to  n^  col- 
leagues.  

Hie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  '^I'ithout 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


Sen- 
) 
.the 
Act. 


8.   306B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicow.  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3069.  to 
extend  through  December  1974  the  period 
during  which  benefits  under  the  supple- 
mental security  income  program  on  the 
basis  of  disability  may  be  paid  without 
the  interruption  pending  the  required 
disability  determination,  in  the  case  of 
indiv-iduals  who  received  public  assist- 
ance under  State  plans  on  the  basis  of 
disabiUty  for  December  1973  but  not  for 
any  month  before  July  1973. 

B.    3075 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Easxlano,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood> 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3075,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938.  with  respect  to  the  emer- 
gency tran.sfer  of  rice  allotments. 

S.   3098 

At  the  request  of  Mi-.  Dole,  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3098,  to 
amend  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act  of  1973  to  provide  for  the 
mandatory  allocation  of  plastic  feed- 
stocks. 

S.    3108 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stafford,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Schweiker)  were  added  as 
cosiJonsors  of  S.  3108.  to  amend  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1973. 

S.  31S4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff. 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Schweiker)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  3154.  the  Comprehensive  Medicare 
Reform  Act  of  1974. 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helics.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke), 
the  Senator  from  Washintgon  (Mr. 
Jackson),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Tatt)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  188.  to  authorize 
the  President  to  declare  by  proclamation 
Aleksander  L.  Solzhenitsjm  an  honorary 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
73— SUBMISSION  OP  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO 
A  CXJMMITTEE  PRINT  OF  THE 
SENATE  SELECT  COMMTITEE  ON 
NUTRITION  AND  HUMAN  NEED 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  McGOVERN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution: 

scNATX  coNctmsEirr  HrsoLtmoN  73 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring),  Tbat  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
five  tbouaand  (5,000)  additional  copies  of  Its 
committee  print  entitled  "7y>  Save  Tlie 
Children:  Nutritional  Interwntlon  Through 
Supplemental  Feeding." 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 74— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  AND  BILL 
RELATING  TO  ADVANCE  FUNDING 
OF  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.) 

RATIONAL   FUNDING   OF   EDUCATIONAL   PROCR.MVf.S 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  principal  problems  school  admin- 
istrators face  today  is  the  delay  in  ap- 
propriating funds  for  education  pro- 
grams. Even  if  the  administration  were 
more  cooperative,  tlie  actual  appropria- 
tions would  not  be  made  imtil  the  late 
sprmg  or  early  summer  before  the  start 
of  the  new  school  year  with  notice  of  tlie 
individual  school  district  entitlements 
some  months  later. 

For  the  school  districts  to  plan  the 
next  school  year  properly  and  negotiate 
teacher  contr£M;ts,  they  ousht  to  know 
the  amoimt  of  Federal  funds  they  will 
receive  the  following  year  by  early  spring 
at  the  latest.  So,  even  under  the  best  of 
circumstances,  the  present  fiscal  year 
appropriations  process  does  not  meet 
school  district  administrative  needs. 

This  problem  has  been  compounded 
further  in  recent  years  by  the  callous- 
ness this  administration  has  8ho^^'n  to- 
ward educational  programs  in  general 
While  pressing  for  hicreased  military 
spending  and  foreign  aid,  the  adminis- 
tration has  attempted  to  balance  the 
budget  by  cutting  back  on  domestic  pro- 
grams such  as  education.  The  so-called 
Better  Schools  Act  of  1973.  for  example, 
which  sought  to  sul)stitute  a  revenue 
sharing  approach  for  the  historical  cate- 
gorical grant  program,  would  have 
amounted  to  a  wholesale  retreat  from 
the  traditional  Federal  commitment  to 
quality  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. 

Fortunately,  the  Congress  lias  seen 
through  the  administration's  false  rhet- 
oric on  its  commitment  to  education  and 
consistently  appropriated  substantially 
higher  sums  than  the  President  request- 
ed. But  this  yearly  duel  on  the  amount  of 
Federal  aid  to  education  has  further  de- 
layed the  commitment  of  funds  to  school 
districts.  The  President  has  twice  vetoed 
education  appropriations,  forcing  the 
Congress  to  rely  on  continuing  resolu- 
tions. And  even  then,  the  school  districts 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  funds 
the  law  entitles  them  to  because  the  ad- 
ministration impounded  the  funds  on  a 
variety  of  pretexts. 

What  this  lias  meant  for  a  school  ad- 
ministrator is  that  he  or  she  does  not 
know  what  Federal  funds  to  expect  for 
the  school  year  until  2  or  3  months  after 
school  has  opened.  Since  an  administra- 
tor cannot  plan  on  dollars  which  may  not 
come,  this  has  meant  less  education  for 
students  and  economic  uncertainty  for 
teachers. 

During  the  last  year  of  the  Jcdinson 
administration,  the  Congress  enacted  a 
statute  which  would  have  avoided  much 
of  this  chaos,  had  that  statute  been 
followed. 

The  law  (15  UJ3.C.  1223)  authorizes 
appropriations  for  educational  programs 
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administered  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  in  "the  fiscal  year  preceding 
the  fi.scal  year  for  which  they  are  avail- 
able for  obligation."  In  other  words,  this 
statute  would  move  the  appropriations 
process  back  1  year  so  that  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1976  would  be  passed 
in  fiscal  year  1975  even  though  they 
would  not  be  available  for  obligation 
until  the  following  year.  If  this  procedure 
were  followed,  cchool  officials  would  know 
the  amount  of  fimds  they  would  receive 
1  year  earlier  than  is  pi-esently  the 
case.  Further,  this  process  would  have  no 
effect  on  the  size  of  the  Federal  budget 
because  the  funds,  although  appropri- 
ated, would  show  up  as  "outlays"  only 
for  the  year  in  which  they  were  to  be 
expended. 

The  statute  also  provides  for  a  2-year 
appropriation  in  the  first  year  it  is  im- 
plemented in  order  to  effectuate  a  transi- 
tion to  this  method  of  appropriating  edu- 
cational funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  introducing  for 
appropriate  reference  two  separate 
measures  to  implement  this  statute. 

The  first  is  a  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  74)  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  statute  authorizing 
advance  funding  for  educational  pro- 
grams should  be  immediately  and  con- 
tinually implemented. 

The  second  is  an  amendment  to  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921  di- 
recting the  President  to  include  in  the 
budget  a  request  for  advance  funding  of 
educational  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  and  each  succeed- 
ing year  thereafter  (8.  3164). 

I  also  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  Labor,  HEW  appropriations  bill  im- 
plementing the  forward  funding  statute 
for  this  year  when  that  bill  Is  sent  over 
from  the  House  for  Senate  consideration. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  my 
resolution  and  bill  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   con- 
current resolution  and  bill  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Concurrent  resolution  to  express  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  advance  funding  of  educa- 
tion programs  should  be  implemented  so 
as  to  afford   responsible   State,   local,   and 
Federal  officials  education  offices  adequate 
notice  of  available  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance for  education  programs 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  section  412  of  the  Gen- 
eral   Education    Provisions    Act,    relating    to 
advance    funding    for    education    programs, 
should  be  Immediately  and  contlnuaUy  im- 
plemented so  as  to  afford  respon^^lble  State, 
local,  and  Federal  officers  adequate  notice  of 
available    Federal    financial    assistance    for 
education. 

8.  3163 
A  bill  to  amend  the  General  Education  Pro- 
visions Act  to  require  that  the  budget  of 
the  President  Include  proposed  appropria- 
tions for  carrying  out  section  412  relating 
to  advance  funding  of  education  programs 
Be  it  enacted   by   the  Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
412  of  the  OeDeral  Education  ProvUtons  Act 


Is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  Immediately 
after  the  section  designation  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  President  shall  include 
in  the  budget  required  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  under  section  201  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  1921  (31  U.S.C. 
11),  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976. 
anU  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  there- 
after, proposed  appropriations  to  be  made 
during  the  fiscal  year  to  which  that  budget 
applies,  and  which  is  to  be  obligated  in  the 
immediately  succeeding  fiscal  year  for  grants, 
contracts,  or  other  payments  under  any  ap- 
plicable program." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION — SENATE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  40 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  40,  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  witli  respect  to  certain 
vocational  and  career  student  organiza- 
tions. 


DEVELOPMENT  OP  A  FAIR  WORLD 
ECONOMIC    SYSTEM— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1021 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DoMiNicK)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  6767)  to  promote  the 
development  of  an  open,  nondiscrimina- 
tory, and  fair  world  economic  system,  to 
stimulate  the  economic  growth  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  provide  the  Presi- 
dent with  additional  negotiating  author- 
ity therefor,  and  for  other  purposes. 

(The  discussion  of  this  amendment, 
when  it  was  submitted,  appears  earlier 
in  the  Record.) 


AMENDMENT    OP    EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANK  ACT  OF  1945— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1022 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs.) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dominick )  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (S.  1890)  to  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  to 
extend  for  4  years  the  period  within 
which  the  Bank  is  authorized  to  exercise 
its  functions,  to  increase  the  Bank's 
loan,  guarantee,  and  insurance  authority, 
to  clarify  its  authority  to  maintain  frac- 
tional reserves  for  insurance  and  guaran- 
tees, and  to  amend  the  National  Bank 
Act  to  exclude  from  the  limitations  on 
outstanding  indebtedness  of  national 
banks  liabilities  incurred  in  borrowing 
from  the  Bank,  and  for  other  purposes. 

(The  discussion  of  this  amendment, 
when  it  was  submitted,  appears  earlier 
in  the  Record.) 


FEDERAL  ACT  TO  CONTROL  EX- 
PENDITURES AND  ESTABLISH  NA- 
TIONAL PRIORITIES— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1023 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  Ue  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mi*.  President,  today  I 
am  submitting  sm  amendment  to  S. 
1541,  the  Congressional  Budget  Act,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Metcalf. 

S.  1541  is  a  landmark  in  our  legislative 
history.  It  will  give  Congress  the  tools  to 
examine  spending  decisions  in  a  compre- 
hensive raacrceconomic  fiamework.  It 
will  allow  us  to  control  spending  so  as  to 
maintain  greater  economic  health  as  a 
Nation.  It  will  allow  us  to  make  a  much 
more  sensible  determination  of  our  pri- 
orities. The  reforms  it  embodies  are  vi- 
tally needed. 

We  believe,  however,  that  if  we  are  to 
keep  abreast  of  changing  times,  the  budg- 
etary process  should  be  subject  to  con- 
tinuing study  and  change  where  appro- 
priate. We  must  avoid  falling  into 
another  period  of  inattention  to  the  im- 
portance of  our  budget  making  role. 
WhUe  S.  1541  calls  for  changes  of  truly 
major  significance,  we  should  not  as- 
sume that  it  will  complete  the  job  of  as- 
suring that  Federal  dollars  are  spent  as 
effectively  as  possible  in  meeting  na- 
tional needs. 

During  the  lengthy  consideration  of 
S.  1541  by  the  Committees  on  Govern- 
ment Operation  and  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, several  proposals  for  reform 
were  suggested  which  are  not  included 
in  the  bill  which  will  soon  come  befoie 
us.  Some  of  those  suggestions  are  par- 
ticularly deserving  of  further  study  and 
consideration. 

Our  amendment,  therefore,  calls  upon 
the  Budget  Committees  of  both  Houses 
to  conduct  continuing  study  of  proposals 
for  improving  budgeting  procedures.  The 
committees  may  study  such  proposals  as 
it  believes  appropriate  and  will  report  its 
findings  and  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress. To  facilitate  this  effort,  they  are 
authorized  to  create  task  forces  of  ex- 
perts drawn  from  congressional  and  ex- 
ecutive agencies. 

The  amendment  lists  several  areas 
where  study  would  be  especially  fruitful 
in  leading  to  further  improvements. 
These  areas  correspond  generally  to  spe- 
cific suggestions  offered  by  various  mem- 
bers and  budgeting  experts  during  the 
development  of  S.  1541,  and  should  be 
included  among  those  to  be  consideied 
by  the  Budget  Committees. 

We  think  it  is  useful  and  desirable  to 
indicate  an  agenda  for  future  search  for 
fuither  improvements  in  our  budget 
making  procedmes.  and  to  explicitly 
charge  the  Budget  Committees  with  the 
responsibility  for  promoting  such  an  in- 
quiry. In  this  way  we  can  demonstrate 
our  resolve  to  attend  more  constantly  to 
upgrading  our  budget  making  proce- 
dures than  we  have  in  the  past. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1*24 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 
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Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Yor  (Mr. 
jAviTS),  the  Senator  from  Main  i  (Mr. 
MusKiE).  the  Senator  from  Loi  islana 
f Mr.  Johnston)  .  the  Senator  fror  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss),  and  myself,  I  subi  ilt  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  propc  «d  by 
us,  jointly,  to  Senate  Bill  1541,  th  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act.  I  ask  unai  imous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  i  inted 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  a  [lend- 
ment  was  ordei-ed  to  be  printed  n  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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AMEWDincNT  No    1024 


On  page  116,  after  line  25.  insert  t 
lowing : 

REPORT  ON  NATIONAL  GOALS  AND  TBIOiAriES 


78 
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Sec.  203.  (a)  Annual  Report. — The 
tor  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  ou  or 
May  1  of  each  year  (beginning  with 
national  goals  and  priorities  report, 
shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
scription  aiKi  discussion  of — 

(1)  the   President's   reconi 
national  priorities  reflected  in  the 
allocation  of  budget  authority  and 
ovitlays  for  each  major  national  need 
forth  in  the  budget  submitted  by  the 
dent  for  the  fiscal  year  beginiilng  on 
1  of  such  year; 

(2)  the  goals,  or  objectives,  associate 
each  major  national  need  aud  the 
objectives,  being  sought  by  all  Federi 
grams   directed    at    meeting    such 
need; 

(3)  an  assessment  of  the  adequacy 
resources  allocated  to  each  national 
riew  of  the  goals  or  objectives  being 
and 

(4)  alternative  allocations  of 
thorlty  and  budget  outlays  to  major 
needs  to  reflect  alternative  sets  of 
and  associated  goals  or  objectives. 

(b)   Assistance  to  Committees  and 
BERs. — At  the  request  of  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
seutatlves  or  any  joint  committee  of  th 
gress,  the  Office  shall  provide  to  sucl 
mlttee,  Member,  or  joint  committee 
information,  data,  or  analysis 
Informed    determination    of   national 
and  priorities. 

(0)  DEFiNrnoNs. — For  purposes  of 
tlon — 

(1)  The  term  "national  needs" 
Federal  functions  and  sub-functions 
are,  at  a  given  time,  being  performed 
Government  In  order  to  provide  for  thi 
being  of  the  Nation.  National  needs 
tions  and  sub-functions)   describe  th 
poees  being  served  by  budget  autborl 
outlays  without  regard  to  the  mean 
may  be  chosen  to  meet  those  purpose/ 

(2)  The   term   "agency  missions 
those  responsibilities  for  meeting 
needs  which   may   be  variously 
the  agencies  of  the  execi'tlve  branch, 
missions  can  be  expressed  In  terms  of 
functions  or  sub-functions  which  may 
a  given  time,  the  responsibility  of  that 
and  Its  component  organizations. 

(3)  The  term  "program"  means 
ganlzed  set  of  activities  and  actions 
may  be  undertaken  by  an  executive 
in  order  to  solve  a  particular  problem 
•  particular  objective,  and  achieve  i 
tlcular  set  of  goals  directly  related  t 
flllmg  that  agency's  mission 
aud  which,  over  the  course  of  the 
entalla  significant  expenditure  of 

(4)  The  following  are  four  of  the 
steps  In  the  process  by  which  new 
or  major  modifications  to  existing 
are  formulated  and  executed : 

(A)  "Establishing  needs  and  goals" 
defining  the  particular  problem  to  be 
and  the  objective  measures  of  the 
suits,  or  goals,  to  be  sought  nnd  at 
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as  a  consequence  of  the  program.  Coals  de- 
scribe the  level  of  mission  capability  the 
agency  is  seeking,  when  it  Is  to  be  made 
available,  and  the  total  cost  within  which 
that  capability  Is  to  be  provided  without  re- 
gard to  the  means  used  to  achieve  those 
results. 

(B)  "Exploring  alternatives"  meai\s  the 
creation,  definition,  and  evolution  of  com- 
peting means  to  solve  a  particular  problem, 
drawing  on  the  base  of  technology  in  order 
to  identify  and  evolve  those  approRches  that 
are  proml^jlng,  to  eliminate  those  that  are 
not  promising,  and  to  supply  information  on 
the  expected  costs  and  benefits  of  each 
.ippionch. 

(Cl  "Clioor.ing  the  preferred  program  !»p- 
proach"  means  the  evaluation  and  choice  of 
the  prelerred  program  approach  from  among 
renin iniug  alternatives.  "The  evaluation  will 
determine  which  approach  will  best  meet 
the  updated  goals  of  the  program  and  the 
costs  and  benefits  accruing  to  each  alterna- 
tive lii  meeting  the  agency's  mission. 

(D)  "Iniplementfttion"  means  putting  the 
preferred  program  approach  into  operation 
and  monitoring  its  efiectiveness.  Including 
final  development  preparation  of  the  chosen 
approach,  operational  support  and  mainte- 
nance, and  modification  based  on  review  of 
program  effectiveness. 

On  page  117,  line  2,  strike  out  "203"  and 
insert  "2()4". 

On  page  168,  line  3.  strike  out  the  clos- 
ing quotation  marks  and  after  line  3  insert 
the  following: 

"(1)  The  Budget  transmitted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  for  each  fiscal  year,  beginning 
With  the  'fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1970,  shall  contain  a  presentation  of  budget 
auUiority,  proposed  budget  authority,  out- 
lays, proposed  outlays,  aud  descriptive  infor- 
mation In  terms  of — 

"(1)  national  needs  (as  defined  In  section 
203(0(1)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974); 

"(2)  agency  missions  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 203(c)  (2)  of  such  Act) :  and 

"(3)  a  summary  of  agency  programs  aud 
basic  program  steps  (as  defined  in  sections 
203(c)(3)  and  203(c)(4)  of  such  Act),  with 
a  detailed  description  to  be  provided  directly 
by  the  agencies  to  the  cognizant  committees 
of  Congress  to  the  extent  applicable  to  agen- 
cy activities. 

"(j)  To  assist  the  President  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (1)  — 

"(1)  each  agency  shall  furnish  Informa- 
tion Ui  support  of  its  budget  requests  In  ac- 
cordance with  Its  assigned  missions  in  terms 
of  Federal  functions  and  sub-functions.  In- 
cluding mission  responsibilities  which  may 
be  delegated  to  component  organizations; 

"(2)  each  agency  shall  relate  all  programs 
to  agency  missions  and  shall  furnish  Infor- 
mation to  describe  the  program  step  being 
executed  and  for  which  budget  authority  Is 
being  requested  or  outlays  made  to  the  ex- 
tent applicable  to  agency  activities: 

"(3)  not  later  than  December  31.  1976, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  In  cooperation  with  the  heads  of 
executive  agencies,  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Office  of  the  Budget,  shall  de- 
velop a  detailed  structure  of  Federal  func- 
tions and  sub-functions,  to  be  updated  and 
modified  as  appropriate,  which  shall  be  used 
to  reference  all  agency  missions  and  pro- 
grams; and 

"(4)  not  later  than  June  30,  1976,  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  adequacy  of  the  structure  devel- 
oped pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  for  the  pur- 
poses of  representing  agency  missions  and 
programs." 

On  page  182.  line  14.  before  the  period 
insert  "and  section  201  (i)  of  such  Act  (as 
added  by  section  601 )  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  th©  flscnl  year  beginning  on  October  1, 
1678.  Hud  succeeding  fi.scal  years". 


AMENDMENT   NO.    1028 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

reduction  of  orandfatheb  clause  for  BtTDCrr 

COMMITTEE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Pearson  and  myself,  i 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  3. 
1541,  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974,  and  I  ask  that  it  may  lie  on  the 
table  and  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  make  the  so-called  two- 
major  committee  limitation  in  the  Senate 
Rules  applicable  to  the  new  Senate 
Budget  Committee  in  1977,  instead  of 
1979  as  the  bill  now  provides. 

As  reported  by  the  Govei-nment  Opera- 
tions Committee  and  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, the  proposed  Congressional  Budget 
Act  will  establish  comprehensive,  far- 
reaching  and  long-overdue  reforms  in 
•the  way  Congress  handles  the  Federal 
budget.  The  proposed  act  holds  out  the 
promise  of  a  historic  new  era  in  con- 
gressional control  and  responsibility  over 
Federal  spending. 

All  of  us  in  the  Senate  are  aware  of  the 
exhaustive  joint  effort  that  has  produced 
this  outstanding  piece  of  legislation,  and 
I  commend  the  Senators,  the  committees, 
and  their  staffs  who  have  worked  so  in- 
dustriously, skillfully,  and  successfully 
over  the  past  2  years  to  prepare  the  bill 
we  are  about  to  debate.  Surely,  the  new 
act  will  become  a  landmark  achievement 
of  the  93d  Congress,  and  a  centerpiece 
in  the  continuing  efforts  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House  to  assert  their  long- 
dormant  responsibilities  and  preroga- 
tives under  the  Constitution. 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing  is  a 
relatively  minor  modification  In  one 
aspect  of  the  bill — the  transition  rule 
proposed  as  part  of  the  creation  of  the 
new  Senate  Budget  Committee  to  be 
established  by  the  act. 

As  it  should,  the  new  committee  will  be 
a  major  committee  of  the  Senate — a 
"Category  A"  committee  under  para- 
graph 6(a)  of  Senate  Rule  XXV.  As  a 
result,  the  so-called  two  major  commit- 
tee limitation  would  ordinarily  be  ap- 
plicable, mider  which  Senatoi-s  are  lim- 
ited to  serving  on  two  major  Senate  com- 
mittees. Therefore,  under  the  Senate 
rules,  a  Senator  who  now  holds  two 
major  committee  assignments  would  be 
required  to  give  up  one  of  those  com- 
mittees in  order  to  serve  on  the  new 
Budget  Committee. 

In  dealing  with  this  issue,  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Rules  Committee  contains 
a  provision  exempting  the  members  of 
the  new  Budget  Committee  from  the  two- 
major-committee  limitation  until  Jan- 
uai-y  1979,  when  the  96th  Congress  con- 
venes. 

The  amendment  I  am  introducing 
would  make  the  limitation  applicable 
in  January  1977,  when  the  95th  Congress 
convenes.  The  amendment  would  thus 
limit  the  exemption  to  one  full  Congress 
instead  of  two  full  Congresses,  as  now 
proposed  in  the  bill  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

In  general,  the  theory  of  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  limitation  is  a  wise  one. 
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The  new  Budget  Committee  will  imgues- 
tionably  be  an  important  cme.  but  the 
details  of  its  role  and  its  workload  are 
so  imcertain  and  so  unpredictable  at  the 
outset,  that  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
require  Senators  to  choose  in  advance 
whether  to  give  up  an  existing  major 
committee  assignment  in  order  to  serve 
on  the  Budget  Committee.  Therefore,  it 
Is  appropriate,  during  the  initial  period 
of  operation  of  the  new  budget  proce- 
dures, to  waive  the  two-major-committee 
rule. 

Although  the  principle  of  the  grand- 
father clause  thus  seems  sound  in  its  ap- 
plication here,  the  difficulty  in  the  Com- 
mittee bill  is  that  it  stretches  out  the 
"get  acquainted"  period  for  too  long. 

There  Is  every  expectation  that  the 
Budget  Act  will  clear  Congress  and  be 
signed  into  law  by  the  President  within 
the  next  few  weeks.  Certainly,  no  one  ex- 
pects it  to  be  delayed  beyond  the  end  of 
this  Congress.  Thus,  in  all  likelihood,  the 
new  Budget  Committee  and  the  new 
congressional  0£Bce  of  the  Budget  will 
be  established  promptly,  and  csm  begin 
stafiQng  and  assuming  their  responsibil- 
ities at  once. 

In  addition,  as  the  bin  requires,  the 
transition  to  the  new  fiscal  yeai-  proposed 
In  the  bill  will  take  place  relaUv^  quick- 
ly also,  by  extending  the  1976  fiscal  year 
until  September  30,  1976,  at  which  time 
the  new  October  1-September  30  cycle 
for  fiscal  years  will  be  in  place. 

Why,  then,  should  there  be  two  full 
Congresses  before  the  two-major-com- 
mlttee  limitation  comes  into  effect?  By 
1977,  the  Budget  Committee  will  have 
had  ample  opportunity  to  develop  its 
procedures  and  assume  its  workload,  and 
by  1977.  the  regular  Senate  rules  should 
apply. 

The  two-major-committee  limitation 
serves  an  extremely  useful  purpose  in 
guaranteeing  that  the  important  respon- 
sibilities of  Senate  Committees  are 
shared  widely  among  the  Memtiers,  and 
the  limitation  should  certainly  be  ap- 
plied to  the  preeminent  smtlclpated  role 
of  the  new  Budget  Committee  at  the 
(earliest  practicable  opportunity. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  consider  this 
amendment  and  to  act  favorably  on  it, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may 
be  printed  hi  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RtcoRD,  as  follows: 

Amzndment  No.  1028 

Od  pego  107.  Unes  16  and  17.  strike  out 
"Ninety-sixth  Congres*"  and  Insert  "Ninety- 
fifth  Congrcu.'* 


AMENDMENT  OP  NATURAL  GAS 
ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMKRDICBMT  NO.    IMS 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.) 

TBB  tS  BULLION   TKTO 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  with 
Mr.  l«xon's  veto  of  the  Emergency  En- 
ergy bill,  the  oil  Interests  have  added  an- 
other to  their  imbroken  string  of  vic- 
tories over  the  consumer.  And  the  Senate 
by  failing  to  override  that  veto  has  made 
tte  Congress  an  accomplice  to  this  un- 
wise and  onJUBt  act. 

The  sole  Issue  Involved  was  the  rather 


modest  rc^back  in  consumer  fuel  prices 
the  bill   required.   The   President  sup- 
ported, or  at  least  was  willing  to  accept, 
the  other  major  provisions  of  the  bill 
for— 
Reduction  of  propane  prices; 
Emergency  rationing  authority; 
Stripper  well  regulation; 
And  emergency  unemployment  com- 
pensation for  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
workers  who  have  lost  their  jobs  because 
of  the  energy  crisis. 

While  the  influence  of  consumers  may 
be  less  than  that  of  the  major  oil  com- 
panies, their  numbers  are  larger.  And 
they  will  not  soon  forget  this  veto  or 
that: 

The  profits  of  the  major  oil  companies 
increased  at  ridiculous  rates  last  year: 
more  than  100  percent  for  Shell;  79  per- 
coit  for  Gulf  and  60  percent  for  Exxon; 

The  price  of  fuel  has  increased  10 
cents  or  more  per  gallon  in  the  last  15 
weeks  alone  and  will  continue  to  climb; 

The  price  of  propane  luid  home  heat- 
ing fuel  has  gone  up  in  some  cases  from 
200  to  300  percent  above  last  year's 
level; 

The  oil  Interests  contributed  more 
than  $5  million  or  over  12  percent  of  the 
total  campaign  funds  raised  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  Re-Elect  the  President. 

I  recognize  that  the  President's  veto 
and  Congress  failure  to  oveiTide  it  will 
make  the  task  of  harnessing  the  ar- 
rogance of  the  major  oil  companies  and 
restoring  equity  to  the  fuel  prices  more 
difficult.  The  temptation  now  for  some 
will  be  to  press  for  cosmetic  measures 
to  appease  an  aroused  public.  But  in  my 
opinion  that  course  is  as  l>ad  politics  as 
it  is  bad  policy. 

The  Congress  and  the  President  are 
held  in  low  esteem  and  not  without  rea- 
son. We  have  been  long  on  rhetoric  and 
short  on  action.  And  if  we  fail  to  act  re- 
sponsibly and  promptly,  the  people,  quite 
rightly,  will  find  others  who  will. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  to  S.  2506  which  incorpo- 
rates some  of  the  provisions  of  the  vetoed 
bill  and  adds  others. 

My  bill  would— 

First,  roll  back  propane  pilcea  to  the 
May  15  price  levels: 

Second,  place  stripper  wells  under 
regulation  as  requested  by  Mr.  Simon; 

lliird.  roll  back  domestic  crude  prices 
to  the  December  18  level; 

Fourth,  permit  future  d<xnestic  crude 
price  rises  only  where  the  President 
demonstrates  that  this  would  increase 
the  energy  supply  of  the  United  States; 

Fifth,  require  congressional  review  of 
future  administration  price  increases; 
and 

Sixth,  abolish  the  so-called  released  oil 
IMTogram  imder  which  tiie  admlnlstra- 
ti<Hi  has  exempted  oil  from  old  fields 
from  price  controls. 

Today  the  United  States  produces  ap- 
proximately 9.2  million  barrels  of  crude 
oil  a  day.  About  71  percent  of  that  oil  is 
flowing  from  fields  developed  prior  to 
1973  and  Is  controlled  at  a  price  of  $5.25 
per  barrel.  T\a.e  remaining  29  percent  Is 
exempt  from  price  controls  on  various 
grounds  smd  sells  for  about  $9.50  a  bar- 
rel. Only  about  one-third  of  this  exempt 
oil  is  "new" — ^from  fields  not  flowing  In 
1972  or  before. 

Under  the  fonnula  in  the  vetoed  bill. 


the  price  for  all  d(Hnestic  crude  would 
be  nominally  set  at  $5.25  per  barrel.  But 
the  President  was  expressly  given  the 
power  to  raise  the  price  as  much  as  35 
percent — for  a  maximum  ceiling  of  $7.09 
per  barrel. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  proposal 
therefore  would  have  been  to  impose 
roughly  a  $2.41  reduction  on  the  30  per- 
cent which  is  not  presently  controlled. 
No  change  in  the  price  of  the  other  70 
percent  was  mandated.  Indeed,  further 
price  increases  on  this  oil  totaling  nearly 
$2  a  barrel,  or  5  cents  a  gallon  at  the 
consumer  level,  were  permitted. 

I  expressed  reservations  about  the 
conference  approach  for  three  reasons. 
First,  the  plan  would  have  left  intact  the 
President's  recent  decision  to  raise  the 
price  of  controlled  or  "old"  oil  by  $1  per 
barrel — from  $4.25  to  $5.25.  Second,  the 
administration  would  have  retained  the 
right  to  further  increase  the  price  of  old 
oil  by  nearly  $2  more.  And  third,  the  con- 
ference formula  would  have  resulted  in 
only  small  savings  to  the  consumer. 

During  the  last  15  weeks,  consumer 
fuel  prices  have  increased  on  the  aver- 
age approximately  10  cents  a  gallcm.  In 
some  cases,  particularly  propane  and 
home  heating  fuel,  consumers  have  paid 
as  much  as  200  to  300  percent  more  this 
year  than  last. 

At  the  same  time,  the  profits  of  the 
major  oil  companies  have  gone  up  even 
more  rapidly  than  fuel  costs.  Duririg  the 
first  9  months  of  last  year,  the  31  largest 
oil  companies  posted  a  47-percent  in- 
crease over  the  comparable  1972  period — 
a  63-percent  increase  in  the  third 
quarter  alone.  For  the  largest  compa- 
nies, the  results  were  even  more  dra- 
matic: Exxon's  third-quarter  profits 
were  up  81  percent;  Gulf's  91  percent 
Although  the  final  figures  for  all  com- 
panies are  not  yet  in,  one  company.  Gulf, 
reported  a  153-percent  increase  in  its 
fourth-quarter  profits  and  a  full  year 
profit  rise  of  79  percent.  Exxon  posted  a 
60-percent  overall  profit  increase  last 
year. 

Although  the  majors  stress  that  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  their  new  riches  come 
from  foreign  operations,  the  rising  price 
for  domestic  crude  has  been  a  significant 
factor.  In  1958,  domestic  crude  sold  for 
an  average  price  of  $3.09  a  barrel.  The 
price  of  crude,  which  averaged  less  than 
$3  a  barrel  during  the  1960's,  Increased 
gradually  to  about  $3.40  in  late  1972.  On 
May  15.  1973.  the  administration  per- 
mitted a  35-cent  increase  in  the  then 
controlled  price  of  $3.90  a  barreL  This 
new  $4.25  price  was  further  increased  by 
executive  fiat  to  $5.25  last  December. 

Thus,  under  the  Nixon  price  controls, 
crude  oil  went  up  36  percent  in  less  than 
a  year.  That  $1.35  increase  was  greater 
than  the  81-cent  rise  during  the  prior 
15  yeai-s. 

According  to  Ervin  Wolf,  chairman  of 
one  of  the  largest  exploration  compa- 
nies and  other  industry  experts: 

Approximately  80  to  90  percent  of  all 
the  old  oil  which  was  recently  increased 
$1  per  barrel  is  owned  by  the  major  oil 
companies. 

He  estimates  that  the  dollar  increase 
was  worth  approximately  $30  billion  to 
the  majors  aa  their  existing  inventory  c^ 
crude  oil.  It  must  be  stressed  that  this 
oil  was  found  and  developed  years  ago. 
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It  would  have  continued  to  be  pr(fluced 
without  any  increase  in  price. 

As    Senator   Johnston    of 
pointed  out  in  debate  on  Februi 
this  dollar  increase  amounts  to  t 
windfall  profit  to  the  major  oil 
panics.  It  was  granted  for  wells 
\\ere   developed   and   flowing 
1973.  For  these  wells  there  is  no 
tion  or  development  risk.  Those 
were  incurred  10  and  20  years  ag( 
only  present  costs  are  in  pumping 
from   the  groimd.   Business  Wee 
that  cost  at  $1.10  a  barrel  and 
other  experts  put  it  even  lower, 
is  pure  unadulterated  profit — at  yfesent 
prices  more  than  $4  a  barrel. 

As  Senator  Johnston  poixited 
increase  in  the  price  of  old  oil  is 
stretch  of  the  imagination  an  indntive 
to  produce  new  oil.  And  in  a 
with    him.    Senator   Jackson 
that  the  dollar  increa.se  was,  and  I 
"clear  windfall." 

And  so  I  ask  Senator  Johnston 
not  roll  back  the  price  of  old  oil- 
represents  approximately  70  percftit 
domestic  crude — to  its  December 
of  $4.25  and  eliminate  the  $1  per 
windfall  that  was  allowed  despil 
fact  that  it  is  not  really  a  viable 
tive  to  produce  more  oil? 

My  second  objection  followed  lodcally 
from  the  first.  If,  as  Senator  Ja 
lias  said,  the  dollar  increase  on 
was  "clear  windfall"  why  should 
the  President  specific  authority 
nearly  $2  in  future  increases? 

The  conference  report  express* 
expectation    that    this    new    aui 
would  have  been  u.sed  only  with  r 
to   newly  produced   crude   and 
tracted    through    expensive    teclu 
such  as  secondary  and  tertiary 
But  the  same  could  have  been  said 
the  December  price  increa.se. 

Moreover,  the  administration 
noimced  plans  to  gradually  Increa  e 
price  of  crude  to  $7  per  barrel 
next  3  years.  Treasury  Secretary 
described  the  administration's  so 
windfall  profits  tax  to  the  Way 
Means  Committee  on  February  4 

A  tax  which  bites  hard  on  immediat 
increases  (but  would)  not  Interfere  w  ;h 
production  of  needed  oU  supplies  If  1 
ually  phases  out  so  that  after  threi 
there  would  be  no  tax  on  oil  prices  at 
$7  or  less  per  barrel. 
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Under  the  mechanics  of  the 
Secretary  described,  the  base  not 
to  the  proposed  tax  would  be 
by  80  cents  a  year  for  a  non-taxec 
of  $7.15  in  3  years.  His  precise 
tions  furnish  a  good  benchmark 
which  to  judge  the  administrations 
tentions    regarding    oil    price 
policies. 

The  third  question  I  had  on  th 
ference  report  was  on  how  much 
posed  limited  price  rollback  woulc 
saved  the  consumer.  Senator 
estimated  that  it  would  have 
consumer  prices  by  4  cents  a 
more,  and  that  it  would  have 
consimier  upward  of  $4  billion.  M 
unanimous  testimony  of  expert 
before   the   Interior  Committee 
weeks  ago  was  that  a  25-percent 
in  the  price  of  uncontrolled  oil — i 
equivalent  to  the  conference  repo; 
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mula— would  save  the  coa^umer  perhap-s 
1  cent  a  gallon. 

The  administration  estimated  that  the 
December  dollar  increase  on  71  percent 
of  domestic  production  would  increase 
fuel  prices  by  2.5  cents  per  gallon  and 
cost  the  consumer  approximately  $2.5 
billion  a  year.  On  that  basis  a  $2.41  re- 
duction on  29  percent  would  save  the  con- 
sumer about  $2.3  billion  which  works  out 
to  about  2.3  cents  per  gallon. 

But  under  the  price  control  regulations, 
the  fuel  presently  being  consumed  is 
priced  according  to  the  average  cost  of 
crude  oil  In  the  refiner's  inventory  at  the 
time  the  fuel  was  refined.  In  general,  fuel 
consumed  today  is  based  on  crude  refined 
30  days  ago  or  more.  In  many  cases  that 
crude  was  purchased  weeks  or  months 
before  at  substantially  lower  prices.  Ex- 
pensive Arabian  crude,  for  example,  taket 
45  days  just  to  be  shipped  in  tankers  to 
the  United  States. 

Since  uncontrolled  crude  sold  for  less 
than  $7  60  days  ago  and  about  $8.25 
30  days  ago,  the  effect  of  the  conference 
proposal  would  have  been  at  best  to  sta- 
bilize fuel  costs  at  their  present  levels. 
In  some  cases,  costs  would  have  contin- 
ued to  increase  because  of  the  higher  cost 
of  foreign  crude.  In  others,  it  would  have 
decreased  because  of  greater  stability  In 
foreign  prices.  This  would  have  depended 
on  the  source  of  oil  for  individual  com- 
panies contracted  for  weeks  and  months 
ago.  and  it  explains  why  Exxon  recently 
raised  its  price  on  the  same  day  that 
Amoco  annoimced  a  reduction. 

The  price  for  new  oil  adopted  in  my 
bill  is  about  $7  per  barrel.  That  is  the 
price  the  administration  and  the  indus- 
try originally  said  was  adequate  to  pro- 
vide a  sufficient  incentive  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  sources  such  as  oil  shale  and 
to  supply  the  capital  needed  to  finance 
new  expensive  recovery  techniques  and 
deep  wells.  Predictably  enough  their  es- 
timates have  drifted  upward  with  the 
price. 

I  am  not  suggesting  an  absolute  limit 
of  $7  for  new  oil.  What  I  am  suggesting 
is  a  present  $7  price  which  could  be  ad- 
justed upward  if  the  President  showed 
proper  reasons  for  doing  so  and  the  Con- 
gress concurred. 

So  far  as  this  released  oil  program  is 
concerned,  I  can  see  no  justification  for 
it.  Under  the  current  price  control  pro- 
gram, the  administration  in  effect  per- 
mits one  barrel  of  old  oil  to  be  decon- 
trolled for  each  new  barrel  of  oil  produced 
from  an  existing  field.  It  seems  to  me 
that  today's  present  high  prices  for  new 
oil,  even  if  they  were  rolled  back  to  the 
$7  level,  furnish  a  sufficient  incentive  for 
producing  the  new  oil.  There  is  no  justi- 
fication now  for  adding  a  bonus  barrel. 

The  steps  I  propose  now  would  permit 
us  to  return  to  the  consumer  price  levels 
which  prevailed  last  December,  plus  the 
increased  costs  of  foreign  crude  since 
then.  Today  we  import  nearl>-  40  percent 
of  our  crude  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
in  the  months  ahead. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Secretary  Kissinger 
will  succeed  in  his  efforts  to  reduce  the 
world  price  for  oil.  Recent  statements  by 
Mr.  Yamani  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  other 
spokesmen  of  oil  exporting  nations  to  the 
effect  that  the  present  price  risks  a 
worldwide  depression  offer  some  hope 


that  this  will  be  done.  If  this  is  done, 
consumers  will  benefit  not  only  from 
lower  foreign  crude  prices  but  less  pres- 
sure on  domestic  prices  as  well. 

But  while  we  wish  the  Secretary  well 
In  his  travels,  let  us  at  least  hold  down 
oil  profiteering  at  home  in  a  rational  way. 
We  may  not  yet  have  the  ability  to  affect 
foreign  prices,  but  we  have  the  obligation 
to  restrain  domestic  prices. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  my 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  oi-dered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Amendment  No.   1025 

On  page  33,  line  11.  insert  the  following 
new  Title: 
TITLE   IX.— DOMESTIC   PRICE   ROLLBACK 

"Sec.  901(a)  Notwithstanding  any  provi- 
sion of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  of  1973  or  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  of  1970  or  of  any  order  or  regulation  un- 
der either  such  Act,  the  President  shall,  upon 
the  enactment  of  this  section,  Issue  an  or- 
der— 

"  ( 1 1  establishing  a  ceiling  price  level  for 
the  first  sale  of  domestic  crude  oil  as  follows: 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  any  amount  of  crude 
oU  which  exceeds  the  amount  produced  from 
that  field  during  the  corresponding  month  of 
the  year  1972,  or  was  heretofore  subject  to  an 
exemption  from  price  controls  under  Section 
406  of  Public  Law  93-153.  the  celling  price 
shall  be  equal  to  the  free  market  price  for 
that  grade  of  crude  oil  at  that  field  prevailing 
on  December  18.  1973,  or  If  that  grade  of 
crude  oU  was  not  produced  at  that  field  on 
that  date,  the  related  price  for  that  grade  of 
crude  oil  which  Is  most  slmUar  in  kind  and 
quality  at  the  nearest  field;  and 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  any  other  crude  oil,  the 
ceiling  price  shall  be  the  sum  of  (1)  the  high- 
est posted  price  at  6:00  AM,  local  time.  Ma; 
15,  1973,  for  that  grade  of  crude  oil  at  that 
field,  or  If  there  were  no  posted  prices  at  that 
field  for  that  grade  of  crude  oil  on  that  date, 
the  related  price  for  that  grade  of  crude  oil 
which  Is  most  similar  In  kind  and  quality  at 
the  nearest  field  at  which  prices  were  posted 
on  that  date:  and  (li)  not  more  than  $.35 
per  barrel;  and 

"(2)  establishing  a  celling  price  for  the 
first  sale  of  propane : 

"(A)  allocating  only  those  costs  directly 
related  to  the  production  of  propane  to  such 
gas  for  purposes  of  establishing  any  price  for 
propane,  and 

"(B)  prices  for  propane  shall  be  based  on 
the  prices  for  propane  In  effect  on  May  15, 
1973. 

"(b)  Tlie  order  Lssued  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  provide  (1)  for  an  equitable  allocation 
of  costs  among  different  refined  petroleum 
products  and  (2)  that  any  reduction  under 
such  order  In  the  price  of  crude  oU  or  pro- 
pane gas  shaU,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, be  passed  through  to  all  subsequent 
purchasers  of  crude  oil  or  products  refined 
from  crude  oil  or  propane  gas  on  a  propor- 
tional  basis. 

"(c)  No  other  price  rules  for  the  first  sale 
of  domestic  crude  oil  other  than  those  con- 
tained In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
apply  and  no  exemption  from,  exception  to, 
or  waiver  of  the  requirements  of  this  section 
shaU  be  made.  Any  order  or  regulation  here- 
tofore Issued  establishing  any  price  rule,  ex- 
emption, exception,  or  waiver  for  the  first 
sale  of  domestic  crude  oU,  or  any  category  or 
classification  thereof,  which  is  different  from, 
or  Inconsistent  with,  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  of  no 
force  and  effect. 

"(d)  Tlie  President  is  authorized  from 
time  to  time  to  adjust  the  celling  price  levels 
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established    under   subsection    (a)    to    tlie 
extent  that  any  adjustment  is  justified  by 

(1)  changes  in  the  cost  of  produchig  do- 
mestic crude  oil  or  propane,  as  the  case  may 
be,  or 

(2)  the  need  for  an  additional  economic 
incentive  to  increase  the  supply  of  domestic 
crude  oil  or  refined  petroleum  products,  ex- 
cept that  any  such  adjustment  which  re- 
sults in  an  increase  In  any  ceiling  price 
shall  not  take  effect  until  the  expiration  of 
the  first  period  of  30  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  the  Congress  after  the 
date  of  publication  In  the  Federal  RegLster 
of  a  description  of  the  adjustment  together 
with  the  reasons  therefor  as  provided  In 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section  (or  at  such 
later  date  as  may  be  stated  In  the  publica- 
tion), unless  between  the  date  of  publicn- 
tlon  and  the  expiration  of  such  period, 
either  Hotise  of  Congress  pas.ses  a  resolution 
stating  in  substance  that  such  House  does 
not  favor  such  adjustment. 

"(e)  Every  price  proposed  to  be  specified 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  (11)  of  this  sec- 
tion which  specifies  a  different  price  or 
manner  for  determining  the  price  for  do- 
mestic crude  oil  provided  for  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  and  every  price 
specified  for  (or  every  prescribed  manner  for 
determining  the  ceiling  price  of)  residual 
fuel  oil  and  refined  petroleum  products,  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  and  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  detailed  analysis  setting 
forth- 

"(1)  the  additional  quantities  of  crude 
oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, or  If  any,  that  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  be  produced; 

"(2)  the  effect,  if  any,  upon  the  demand 
for  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oU,  refined  petro- 
leum products, 

"(3)  the  Impact  upon  the  economy  as  a 
whole.  Including  the  Impact  upon  consumers 
and  the  profitability  of  and  employment  in 
Industry  and  business; 

"(4)  any  significant  problems  of  enforce- 
ment or  administration;  and 

"(6)  the  impact  on  the  preservation  of 
existing  competition  within  the  petroleum 
industry, 

lesxiltlng  from  the  proposed  change  in  the 
price  of  crude  oU  or  manner  for  determining 
the  price  of  residual  fuel  oil  or  refined  petro- 
leum products.  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
TlBlons  of  this  subsection  or  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  the  President  may  at  any 
time  act  to  establish  ceiling  prices  lower 
than  those  provided  If  be  determines  that 
lower  celling  prices  will  permit  the  attain- 
ment of  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

"(f)  For  the  purpose  of  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section — 

"(1)  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die; 
and 

"(2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is 
not  in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  are  ex- 
cluded m  the  computation  of  the  60-day 
period." 

Sec.  2.  Section  406  of  Public  Law  93-153  is 
repealed. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS  ACT- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1026 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfai-e.) 

CCARANTEEINO    EDUCATIONAL    OPPORTUNrrY    FOR 
MIUTABT  DEPENDENTS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  S. 
1539,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation Amendments  Act,  and  ask  that 
the  text  of  my  amendment  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 


Tlie  substitute  bill  for  S.  1539  which  the 
Education  Subcommittee  is  cmxently 
considering  would  continue  to  provide 
assistance  to  heavily  impacted  school  dis- 
tricts— 25  percent  or  more  category  A 
students — at  100  percent  of  entitlement 
but  would  prorate  funds  for  such  dis- 
tricts in  tlie  event  that  insufficient  funds 
were  appropriated.  Under  the  formula  in 
the  bill,  such  districts  might  suffer  a  15- 
percent  reduction  in  impact  aid  as.sist- 
ance. 

In  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  some 
otlier  States  there  are  school  districts 
which  are  as  much  as  75  percent  im- 
pacted. At  the  IDouglas  school  system 
near  Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base,  S.  Dak., 
for  example,  approximately  76  percent  of 
the  students  live  on  base;  of  the  nearly 
3,400  .students  only  about  450  are  not  fed- 
erally coimected. 

The  Douglas  schools  were  forced  to 
close  last  Spring  because  of  insufficient 
Federal  funding.  They  were  able  to  re- 
open only  because  of  the  amendment  to 
the  supplement  appropriation  bill  which 
Senator  Young  and  I  offered  last  spring 
which  provided  funding  at  100  percent  of 
entitlement  for  schools  with  25  p>ercent 
or  more  "A"  students.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Congress  will  pass  and  the  President 
will  .sign  an  appropriations  bill  providing 
for  full  funding  of  the  impact  aid  pro- 
gram. 

But  I  am  fearful  that  if  this  does  not 
occur,  the  present  language  of  the  bill 
the  committee  is  considering  will  result 
in  the  Douglas  schools  having  to  close 
their  doors  once  again.  The  district  has 
already  cut  back  on  educational  services 
and  could  not  weather  a  further  15  per- 
cent cutback.  For  the  nearly  90  percent 
of  the  students  whose  parents  are  con- 
nected with  the  Air  Force,  this  would 
mean  they  would  have  no  school  to 
attend. 

I  suggest  that  the  present  language  of 
the  bill  be  amended  to  provide  that  dis- 
tricts with  25  percent  or  more  category  A 
students  would  not  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
ration formula.  This  would  protect  those 
school  districts  which  exist  essentially  to 
educate  children  from  military  bases 
without  upsetting  the  scheme  of  the  bill. 
I  recognize  that  the  committee  has 
been  faced  with  difficult  policy  choices 
in  drafting  a  bill  to  preserve  the  impact 
aid  program  in  the  face  of  administra- 
tion opposition.  But  I  believe  the  Con- 
gress has  an  obligation  to  guarantee  edu- 
cational opportimlties  for  military  de- 
pendents and  that  this  can  be  done  in 
a  way  which  is  consistent  with  the  over- 
all purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  10,  between  liueo  4  and  5,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

ENTTTLEMENT  TO  PAYMENTS  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
HIGH  CONCENTRATIONS  OF  CUXU>REN  WHO 
RESIDE  ON  OR  WHOSE  PARENTS  ARE  EMPLOYED 
ON    FEDERAL    PROPERTY 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1960,  (P.L.  874,  81st  Congre6.s)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  (Including  the  provisions  of  .sec- 
tion 6(c))  a  local  educational  agency  with 
respect  to  which  the  number  of  children  de- 
termined for  any  fiscal   rear  under  subjec- 


tion 111)  amotinxs  to  at  least  twenty-five  per 
centum  of  the  total  number  of  chUdren  who 
were  In  average  daily  attendance  at  the 
schools  oi"  such  agency  during  such  fiscal 
year  and  for  whom  such  agency  provided  frte 
public  education,  tshall  be  entitled  to  HjO 
per  centum  of  The  amounts  to  which  sucii 
agency  wo\'ld  be  otherwise  entitled  uudt '. 
this  Act.  Tlie  provisions  of  section  5(c)  shaii 
not  apply  to  any  local  educational  agency  •■) 
which  ihLs  .subsection  applies.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  thi.s  sectloii 
shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  1,  197-i 

On  page   10,  line  8,  strike  out  "Scf.  2":; 
and  insert  In  lieu  ihereo*  "Sec.  204". 


INCREASE  OF  PERIOD  DURINC; 
WHICH  BENEFITS  MAY  BE  PAID 
UNDER  TITLE  XVI  OF  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT— AMENDMENT 

Al^IENDMENT    NO.    1027 

'Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  ou 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  (H.R.  13025)  to 
inci-ease  the  period  during  which  benefits 
may  be  paid  under  title  XVI  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  on  the  basis  of  pn - 
sumptive  disability  to  certain  individuals 
who  received  aid,  on  the  basis  of  dis- 
ability, for  December  1973,  imder  a 
State  plan  approved  vmder  title  XIV 
or  XVI  of  that  act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  tli.- 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlio 
Rfcord,  as  follows: 

Amfndment  No.  1027 

At  the  end  of  the  Act,  add  the  follow  in ^ 
new  section: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  226(c)  (1)  of  the  Soci.i; 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
post-hospital  home  health  services"  and  Ui- 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  "post-hospital  home 
health  servicef,  and  eligible  drugs". 

(b)  Section  1811  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "and  eligible  drugs"  after 
"related  post-hospital  services". 

(c)  Section  1812(a)  of  such  Act  i- 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  o; 
paragraph  (2) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  er.d 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of ";  and  ";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (3)  the  fu'.- 
lowlng  new  paragraph : 

"(4)  eligible  drugs.". 

(d)  Section  1813(a)  of  such  Act  is  amendea 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  followiut- 
uew  pamgraph : 

"(4)  The  reasonable  allowance,  as  defined 
In  section  1823,  for  eligible  drugs  fumlsheil 
an  individual  pursuant  to  any  one  prescrip- 
tion (or  each  renewal  thereof)  and  purchased 
by  such  Individual  at  any  one  time  shall  be 
reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  applicable 
prescription  copayment  obligation  which 
shall  be  $1." 

(e)(1)     Section    1814(a)    of    the    Social 
Security  Act  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
par.ngraph  <7)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (7)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  with  respect  to  drugs  or  biological.*: 
furnlslied  pursuant  to  and  requiring  (except 
for  insulin)  a  phy.sician's  prescription,  such 
drugs  or  biologicals  are  eligible  drugs  as 
deiiued  in  section  1861  ( t)  and  the  participat- 
ing pharma>*y  [is  defined  In  section  1861 
«dd)  \  ha.s  ptvh  -jre^Tjpf.on  In  Its  posscs.sion. 


(f6I*) 


or  .K>me  other  record  (in  the  case  of  I  uulln) 
thnt  ts  natiafkctory  to  the  Secretary.' 

(2)  Section  1814(b)  of  such  f^ct  ts 
amended — 

( A)  bv  Inserting  "(1 ) "  aft-er  "  (b)  ". 

iB>  by  redesignating  paragraphs  1)  and 
t2(  aa  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  respec- 
ttvely 

'C)  by  redesignating  In  subparagra&h  (A) 
as    redesigrnated.    claitses    (A)    and      B)     as 
clauses  (I)  and  (It); 

(D)  by  Inserttng  ••(otlier  than  1  phar- 
macy) ■•  Imniedintely  after  "provider  |f  serv- 
ices", and 

(E)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  fre  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

•■(2»  The  amount  paid  to  any  purticlpataig 
pliarmacy  which  Is  a  provider  of  srvices 
with  re8i>ect  to  eligible  drugs  for  whl  (i  pay 
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meiit  may  be  made  under  this  par  shall, 
subject  to  the  prorlbions  of  section  1  113,  be 
the  reasonable  allowance  (as  defined  n  sec- 
tion  1823)    witli  respect  to  such  dri  :s.' 

(f )  Section  1814  of  such  Act  is  amei  led  by 
addUig  at  the  evd  thereof  the  follow^  new 
subsection 

"LrMTTATION    Of    PAYME.VT    FOR    tl.ICIBlJ  DEITCS 

■'())  Payment  may  be  made  und  r  this 
parr,  for  eligible  drugs  only  when  suci  drugs 
are  dutpensed  by  a  participating  phj  macy. 
except  that  payment  under  this  part  lay  be 
made  for  eligible  drugs  dispensed  by  t  phy- 
sician where  the  Secretary  determines  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations,  that  such  Itgible 
drugs  were  required  In  an  emergency  ir  that 
there  was  no  participating  pharraacj  avail- 
able in  the  community,  in  which  a  se  the 
phydician  (under  regulations  prescri  led  by 
the  Secretary)  sliall  be  regarded  as  »  par- 
ticipating pharmacy  fpr  purposes  j  f  this 
part  with  respect  to  tlie  dispensing  f  such 
eligible  drugs." 

(g)  Part  A  of  title  XVni  of  such  Act  is 
further  amended  by  adding  after  ectlon 
IB!*)  the  following  new  sections: 

"MXOtCMUt  FORMtnjiRT  COMMnTI    I 

•Ssc.  1820.  (a)(1)  There  is  hereby  estab- 
lished, within  the  Department  of  lealth. 
Education  and  Welfare,  a  Medicare  tormu- 
lary  Committee  (hereUiafter  referre(  to  as 
the 'Committee  ).  a  maJcM-lty  of  whos  mem- 
bers shall  be  physicians  and  which  shi  11  con- 
sist  of  the  Commissioner  of  Food  an<  Drugs 
and  of  four  Individuals  (not  otherwlsi  m  the 
employ  of  the  Federal  Oovermnent)  rho  do 
not  have  a  direct  or  indirect  flnancla  Inter- 
est in  the  composition  of  the  Po«  aulary 
established  under  this  section  and  v  \o  are 
of  recognised  professional  standing  a  d  dis- 
tinction in  the  fields  of  medicine,  pbai  nacol- 
ogy,  or  pharmacy,  to  be  appointed  »y  the 
Secretary  without  regard  to  the  prt  rislons 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  govern  ig  ap- 
pointments In  the  competitive  servii  ».  The 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  sliaU  be  lected 
annually  from  the  appointed  n  mbers 
thereof,  by  majority  vote  of  the  men  »ers  of 
the  Committee. 

"(2)  Each  appointed  member  of  th  Com- 
mittee abaU  hold  office  for  a  term  >f  five 
years,  except  that  any  member  appoij  ted  to 
fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  zplra- 
tioa  of  the  term  for  which  bis  pred  ceeeor 
w  as  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  he  re- 
mainder of  such  term,  and  except  tt  tt  the 
terms  of  office  of  the  members  first  making 
office  shall  expire,  as  designated  by  U  9  Sec- 
retary at  the  time  of  appointment,  me  at 
the  end  of  each  of  the  first  five  yi  irs.  A 
member  shall  not  be  eligible  to  sen  •  con- 
tinuously for  more  than  two  terms. 

"(b)  Appointed  members  of  the  C(  Tiniit - 
tee,  wblle  attending  meetings  or  confi  rencc- 
thereof  or  otherwise  serving  on  bust:  ess  of 
the  Committee,  shall  be  entitled  to  eceive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary (but  not  in  excess  of  the  dal  r  rate 
paid  under  OS-18  of  the  General  8c  edule 
under  section  6332  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code),  including  travel  time,  and  w  Ue  so 
iervuig    i>vay   frora   their   home.s  or  i    guUr 


(excluduij    phenobnr- 


places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  as  authorized  by  section  8703  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  persons  In 
the  Government  service  employed  intermit- 
tently. 

"(c)  (1)  The  Committee  is  authorized,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  to  engage  or 
contract  for  such  technical  assistance  as 
nwy  be  required  to  carry  out  its  functions, 
and  the  Secretary  shall,  in  addition,  make 
available  to  the  Committee  such  secretarial, 
clerical,  and  other  assistance  as  the  For- 
mulury  Committee  may  require  to  carry  out 
its  functions. 

"(2»  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  to  the 
Committee  such  offlre  space,  materials,  and 
eq^iipment  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
Formulary  Committee  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions. 

''MEOICASE     FOBMUL.\Rr 

S:x.  1821.  (a)(1)  The  Committee  shall 
compile  publish,  and  make  available  a  Medi- 
care Formulary  (hereinafter  in  this  title  re- 
lerrid  to  as  tlie  'Formulary') . 

■■(2)  Tl>e  Committee  shall  periodically  re- 
vise tlie  Formulary  and  the  listing  of  drugs 
so  as  to  maintain  currency  in  the  contents 
thereof. 

"(bi(l)    The  Formulary  shall  contain  an 
alphabetically    arranged    listing,    by    estab- 
lished name,  of  those  drug  entities  within 
the  following  therapeutic  categories: 
"Adrenororttcolds 
"Anti-anglnals 
"Antl-arrhythmlcs 
"Antl  -coagulants 
"Anti-convulsants 
bitftl) 
"  An  li-hyperteuslves 
"Anti-ueoplaslics 
"Anti-Par klnsonlsm  agents 
"An  1 1  -rheumatics 
"Bronchodllators 
"Cardiotonics 
"Chollnesterase  inhibitort 
"Duu"etics 
"Gout  suppressants 
Hypoglycemics 
"Miotics 

"Thyroid  hormones 
'  Tuberculostatics 
which  the  Committee  decides  are  necessary 
for  individuals  using  such  drugs.  The  Com- 
mittee siiall  exclude  from  the  Formulary 
&ny  drug  entitles  (or  dosage  forms  and 
strengths  thereof)  which  the  Committee  de- 
cides are  not  necessary  for  proper  patient 
care,  taking  into  account  other  drugs  entitles 
(or  dosage  forms  and  strengtbs  thereof) 
which  are  Included  in  the  Formulary. 

"(2)  Such  listing  shall  include  tlie  specific 
dosage  forms  and  strengths  of  each  drug 
entity  (included  in  the  Formulary  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (1))  which  the  Com- 
mittee decides  are  necessary  for  individuals 
using  such  drugs. 

"(3)  Such  listing  shall  Include  the  prices 
at  which  the  products  (in  the  same  dosage 
form  and  strength )  of  such  drug  entitles  are 
generally  sold  by  the  suppliers  thereof  and 
the  limit  applicable  to  such  prices  under  sec- 
tion 1823(b)  (1)  for  purposes  of  determlnhig 
the  reasonable  allowance. 

"(4)  The  Committee  may  also  Include  In 
the  Formulary,  either  as  a  separate  part  (or 
parts)  thereof  or  as  a  supplement  (or  sup- 
plements) thereto,  any  or  all  of  the  follow- 
ing Information: 

"(A)  A  supplemental  list  or  lists,  arranged 
by  diagnostic,  prophylactic,  therapeutic,  or 
other  classifications  of  the  drug  entitles  (and 
dosage  forms  and  strengths  thereof)  included 
ill  tlie  listing  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1). 
(B»  The  proprietary  names  under  which 
products  of  a  drug  entity  listed  in  the  For- 
mulary by  establislied  name  (and  dosage 
form  .iiid  strength)  are  sold  and  the  names 
of  each  supplier  thereof. 

"(C»  Any  otlier  inforamtlon  Willi  respect 
to  eligible  drug  euiities  which  iu  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Committee  would  be  u.seful  in 
carrying  out  ihe  purposes  of  this  part. 


"(c)  In  con.nderlng  whether  a  particular 
drug  entity  (or  strength  or  dosage  form 
thereof)  shall  be  included  In  or  excluded 
from  the  Formulary,  the  Conunlttee  Is  au- 
thorized to  obtain  (upon  request  therefor) 
any  record  pertaining  to  the  characteristics  of 
such  drug  entity  which  is  available  to  any 
other  department,  agency  or  instrumentality 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  to  request 
suppliers  or  manufacturers  of  drugs  aiiil 
other  knov.ledgeable  persons  or  organisations 
to  make  available  to  the  Committee  Infor- 
mation relathig  to  such  drug.  If  any  such 
record  or  hiformation  (or  any  Information 
contaired  in  such  record)  is  of  a  confiden- 
tial nature,  the  Committee  shall  respect  tha 
confidentiality  of  such  record  or  information 
and  shall  Ihnit  its  usage  thereof  to  the  proper 
exercise  of  Its  authority. 

"(d)(1)  The  Committee  sliall  establUi 
such  procedures  as  it  determines  to  be  nec- 
e.=;sary  In  Its  evaluation  of  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  inclusion  in  or  exclusion  from 
the  FormiUary.  of  any  drug  entity  (or  dosage 
form  or  strength  thereof).  For  purposes  of 
inclusion  In  or  exclusion  frora  the  Formulary 
the  prhiclpal  factors  in  the  determination  of 
the  Committee  shall  be: 

"(A)  the  factor  of  clinical  equivalence  in 
the  case  of  the  same  dosage  forms  in  the 
same  strengths  of  the  same  drug  entity,  and 
"(B)  tlie  factor  of  relative  therapeutic 
value  in  the  case  of  similar  or  dissimilar  drtig 
entities  hi  the  same  therapeutic  category 
"(2)  The  Committee,  pricw  to  making  a 
final  decision  to  remove  from  listing  in  the 
Formulary  any  drug  entity  (or  doenge  forms 
or  strengths  thereof)  which  is  included  there- 
in, shall  afford  a  reasonable  opportunity  for 
a  formal  or  informal  hearing  on  the  matter 
to  any  person  engaged  in  manufacturing, 
preparing,  compounding,  or  processing  such 
drug  entity  who  shows  reasonable  ground  for 
such  a  bearing. 

"(3)  Any  person  engaged  In  the  manufac- 
ture, preparation,  compounding,  or  proce^.s- 
ing  of  any  drug  entity  (or  dosage  forms  or 
strengths  thereof)  not  included  in  the  For- 
mtilary  which  such  person  believes  to  possess 
the  requisite  qualities  to  entitle  such  drug  to 
be  included  In  the  Formulary  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b),  may  petition  for  inclusion  of 
such  drug  entity  and,  if  such  petition  in 
denied  by  the  Formulary  Committee,  shall 
upon  request  therefor,  showing  reasonable 
grounds  for  a  hearing,  be  afforded  a  formal 
or  Informal  hearing  on  the  matter  in  accord- 
ance with  rules  and  procedures. 

"LlMTrATlOKS   ON    UZDICARE   PAYMENT    rO« 
CHARGES   OF   PROVniERS    OF    SERVICES 

"Sec.  1822.  (a)  Any  provider  of  services  aj 
defined  in  section  1861  (u),  whose  services 
are  otherwise  reimbursable,  under  any  pro- 
gram under  this  Act  In  which  there  Is  Federal 
financial  participation  on  the  basis  of  "rea- 
sonable cost',  shall  not  be  entitled  to  a  pro- 
fessional fee  or  dispensing  charge  or  reason- 
able billing  allowance  as  determined  pursu- 
ant to  this  part. 

"(b)  A  fee,  charge,  or  biUiug  allowance 
shall  not  be  payable  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  any  drug  entity  that  (as  deter- 
mined  In  accordance  with  regulations)  is 
furnished  as  an  incident  to  a  physician's 
professional  service,  and  is  of  a  kind  com- 
monly furnished  in  physicians'  offices  and 
commonly  either  rendered  without  charge  or 
included  In  the  physicians'  bills. 

"SEASONABLE    ALLOWANCE    FOR    EUGIBLE     0RUG.1 

"Sec.  1823.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  part. 
the  term  'reasonable  allowance"  when  used 
in  reference  to  an  eligible  drug  (as  defined 
In  subsection  (h)  of  this  section)  means  the 
following: 

'"M)  whe-i  't.sed  with  respect  to  a  prescrip- 
tion legend  drug  entity.  In  a  given  dosage 
form  and  strength,  such  term  means  the 
lesser  of — 

"(A)  an  amount  equal  to  the  customary 
charge  -j.'.  whxh  the  participating  pharmacy 
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sells  or  offers  such  drug  entity,  hi  a  given 
dosage  form  and  strength,  to  the  general 
public,  or 

"(B)  the  price  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
In  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of  thla 
s«>ctlon,  plus  the  professional  fee  or  dispens- 
ing charges  determined  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  When  used  with  respect  to  lusului 
such  term  means  the  charge  not  in  excess  of 
the  rea.sonable  customary  price  at  which  the 
participating  pharmacy  offers  or  sells  the 
product  to  the  general  public,  plus  a  reason- 
able billing  allowance. 

"(b)(1)  For  purposes  of  establishing  the 
reasonable  allowance  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (a)  the  price  shall  be  (A)  in  the  case 
of  a  drug  entity  (In  any  given  dosage  form 
and  strength)  available  from  and  sold  by 
only  one  supplier,  the  price  at  which  such 
drug  entity  is  generally  sold  (to  establish- 
ments dispensing  drugs),  and  (B)  In  any 
case  in  which  a  drug  entity  (in  any  given 
dosage  form  and  strength)  is  available  and 
sold  by  more  than  one  supplier,  only  each 
of  the  lower  prices  at  which  the  products  of 
such  drug  entity  are  generally  sold  (and 
such  lower  prices  shall  consist  of  only  those 
prices  of  different  suppliers  sufficient  to 
assure  actual  and  adequat«  availability  of 
the  drug  entity,  in  a  given  dosage  form  and 
strength,  at  such  prices  in  a  region) . 

"(2)  If  a  particular  drug  entity  (in  a  given 
dosage  form  and  strength)  In  the  Formulary 
is  available  from  more  than  one  supplier, 
and  the  product  of  such  drug  entity  as 
available  from  one  supplier  possesses 
demonstrated  distinct  therapeutic  advan- 
tages over  other  products  of  such  drug  entity 
as  determined  by  the  Committee  on  the 
basis  of  Its  scientific  and  professional 
appraisal  of  Information  available  to  it.  In- 
cluding Information  and  other  evidence 
furnished  to  it  by  the  supplier  of  such  drug 
entity,  then  the  reasonable  allowance  for 
such  supplier's  drug  product  shall  be  based 
upon  the  price  at  which  it  is  generally  sold 
to  establishments  dispensing  drugs. 

"(3)  If  the  prescrlber  in  his  handwritten 
order,  has  specifically  designated  a  partic- 
ular product  of  a  drug  entity  (and  dosage 
form  and  strength)  Included  in  the  Formu- 
lary by  Its  established  name  together  with 
the  name  of  the  supplier  of  the  final  dosage 
form  thereof,  the  reasonable  allowance  for 
such  drug  product  shall  be  based  upon  the 
price  at  which  it  Is  generally  sold  to  estab- 
lishments dispensing  drugs. 

"(c)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  establishing 
the  reasonable  allowance  (in  accordance  with 
subsection  (a)),  a  participating  pharmacy 
shall,  in  the  form  and  manner  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  file  with  the  Secretary,  at  such 
times  as  he  shall  specify,  a  statement  of  Its 
professional  fee  or  other  dispensing  charges. 

"(2)  A  participating  pharmacy,  which  has 
agreed  with  the  Secretary  to  serve  as  a  pro- 
vider of  services  under  this  part,  shall,  ex- 
cept for  subsection  (a)(1)(A),  be  reim- 
bursed, In  addition  to  any  price  provided  for 
in  subsection  (b),  the  amount  of  the  fee  or 
charges  filed  in  paragraph  (1),  except  that 
no  fee  or  charges  shall  exceed  the  highest 
fee  or  charges  filed  by  76  per  centum  of  par- 
ticipating phau'macies  (with  such  phar- 
macies classified  on  the  basis  of  (A)  lesser 
dollar  volume  or  prescriptions  and  (B)  all 
others)  in  a  census  region  which  were  cus- 
tomarily charged  to  the  general  public  as 
of  June  1,  1972.  Such  prevailing  professional 
fees  or  dispensing  charges  may  be  modified 
by  the  Secretary  In  accordance  with  criteria 
and  types  of  data  comparable  to  those  ap- 
plicable to  recognition  of  Increases  In  rea- 
eonable  charges  for  services  under  section 
1842. 

"(3)  A  participating  pharmacy  shall  agree 
to  certify  that,  whenever  such  pharmacy  is 
required  to  submit  its  usual  professional  fee 
or  dispensing  charge  for  a  prescription,  such 
charge  does  not  exceed  Its  customary 
charge," 


(h)  Section  1861  (t)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  ",  or  as  are  approved  by 
the  Formulary  Committee"  after  "for  use  In 
such  hospital":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Tlie  term  'eligible 
drug'  means  a  drug  or  biological  which  (A) 
can  be  self -administered,  (B)  requires  a 
physician's  prescription  (except  for  insulin) , 
(C)  is  prescribed  when  the  individual  re- 
quirhig  such  drug  Is  not  an  Inpatient  in  a 
hospital  or  extended  care  facility,  during  a 
period  of  covered  care,  (D)  Is  Included  by 
strength  and  dosage  forms  among  the  drugs 
and  bloiogicaLs  approved  by  the  Formulary 
Committee,  (E)  is  dispensed  (except  as  pro- 
vided by  section  1814(j),  by  a  pharmacist 
from  a  pai'tlcipatUig  pharmacy,  and  (F)  is 
dispensed  In  quantities  consistent  with 
proper  medical  practices  and  reasonable  pro- 
fessional discretion." 

(I)  Section  1861  (u)  of  such  Acts  is  fwther 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  home  health 
agency  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "home 
health  agency,  pharmacy." 

(J)  Section  1861  of  such  Act  Is  fmtlier 
amended  by  addhig  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"Participating  Pharmacy 
"(as)  The  term  'participating  pharmacy' 
means  a  pharmacy,  or  other  e.stabllshment 
t  including  the  outpatient  department  of  a 
hospital)  providing  phai'maceutical  services, 
( 1 )  which  is  licensed  as  such  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  (where  such  State  requires  such 
licensure)  or  which  is  otherwise  lawfully 
providing  pharmaceutical  services  in  which 
such  drugs  are  provided  or  otherwise  dis- 
pensed in  accordance  with  this  title,  (2) 
which  has  agreed  with  the  Secretary  to  act  as 
a  provider  of  services  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  this  section,  and  which  com- 
plies with  such  other  requirements  as  may  be 
established  by  the  Secretary  in  regulations  to 
assure  proper,  economical,  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  this  title,  (3)  whlcb  has 
agreed  to  submit,  at  such  frequency  and  in 
such  form  as  may  be  prescribed  in  regula- 
tions, bills  for  amounts  payable  under  this 
title  for  eligible  drugs  furnished  under  part 
A  of  this  title,  and  (4)  which  has  agreed  not 
to  charge  beneficiaries  under  this  title  any 
amounts  in  excess  of  those  allowable  under 
this  title  except  as  Is  provided  under  sec- 
tion 1813(a)(4),  and  except  for  so  much  of 
the  charge  for  a  prescription  (In  the  case  of 
a  drug  product  prescribed  by  a  physician,  of 
a  drug  entity  in  a  strength  and  dosage  form 
Included  In  the  Formulary  where  the  price 
at  which  such  product  Is  sold  by  the  sup- 
plier thereof  exceeds  the  reasonable  allow- 
ance) as  is  In  excess  of  the  reasonable  allow- 
ance established  for  such  drug  entity  in 
accordance  with  section  1823." 

(k)(l)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1866 
(a)  (2)  (A)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strlk- 
big  out  "and;  (11)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "(U)  the  amount  of 
any  copayment  obligation  and  excess  above 
the  reasonable  allowance  consistent  with 
section  1361  (aa)  (4),  and  (lU)". 

(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  amendments  made  by  thU 
section  shall  apply  with  respect  to  eligible 
drugs  furnished  on  and  after  the  first  day 
of  July  1974. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1004 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk),  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  HuDDLESTON)  Were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  amendment  No.  1004,  to 
HJl.  13025. 


NOTICE  OF  FTFLn  HEARINGS  ON 
FEDERAL  COAL  LEASING  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  as  I  an- 
noimced  on  February  25  and  February  28, 
the  Subcommitte  on  Minerals,  Materials, 
and  Fuels  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  has  scheduled  a  series 
of  oversight  hearings  on  the  Department 
of  the  Interior's  future  leasing  progiani 
for  the  Federal  coal  resomxes  of  the 
northern  Great  Plains. 

Repre.sentatives  of  the  Interior  and 
Agriculture  Departments  and  the  En- 
\li'onmental  Protection  Agency  have 
been  scheduled  to  te.stify  on  Mai'ch  13. 
The  administration  witnesses  have  been 
asked  to  respond  to  questions  submitted 
to  them  by  the  subcommittee.  Thes; 
questions  are  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  Februai-j'  25,  1974,  o:i 
page  4042. 

On  April  1  and  2, )  epreseutatives  of  the 
coal  Industi-y,  national  en\lroruT)ental 
and  citizen  groups,  and  other  hitere.stcri 
persons  will  testify.  We  have  a-sked  these 
witnesses  not  only  to  express  their  views 
about  the  Federal  coal  leasing  pohcy  bul 
also  to  comment  on  the  questions  whicli 
the  sabcommittee  £isked  the  administra- 
tion and  the  administration's  answers. 

Field  hearings  have  been  scheduled  in 
Casper,  Wyo.,  and  Billings,  Mont.,  for 
April  18  and  20,  respectively.  On  April  19, 
the  subcommittee  will  view  a  number  of 
present  and  proposed  surface  mining  op- 
erations. 

The  April  18  hearing  will  be  held  in  the 
Wyoming  Room  of  the  Ramada  Inn,  123 
West  E  Street  in  Casper.  The  April  20 
hearing  will  be  held  in  the  Federal  court- 
room, fifth  floor,  Federal  Building,  in 
Billings.  The  hearings  wiU  begin  at  9  a.m. 
on  each  day. 

These  field  hearings  are  very  impor- 
tant. The  subcommittee  wants  to  know 
the  views  of  the  people  who  will  be  most 
directly  affected  by  the  development  of 
these  coal  resources.  We  wish  to  allow  the 
maximum  number  of  witnesses  to  testify. 
Thus,  while  all  written  testimony  will  be 
printed  in  the  hearing  record  in  its  en- 
tirety, oral  presentations  will  be  limited 
to  10  mUiutes. 

Persons  who  wish  to  testify  at  the  field 
hearings  should  either  call  or  write  Mike 
Harvey  of  the  committee  staff.  The  tele- 
phone niunber  is  202-225-1076.  The  ad- 
dress is  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, U.S.  Senate,  3106  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mi-.  Piesident, 
the  following  nomination  has  been  re- 
ferred to  and  is  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Stanley  B.  Miller,  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Indiana 
for  the  term  of  4  years  (reappointment). 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  tliis  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  <hi  or 
before  Wednesday,  March  20,  1974,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
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nomination,  with  a  further 
whether  it  is  their  Intoition  to 

any  hearing  which  may  be  sc 


a  atement 
ppear  at 
he  luled. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON 
THE  PAROLE  COMMISSIOI 


Presii  ent 


Cot  imlttee'j 


liea  lags 


tl  e 


aiitb  irization 


ab  >Ush 
&l  d 


Mr.    BURDICK.     Mr, 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee     on     National 
tiaries,  I  wish  to  announce 
the  consideration  of  S.  1463. 
Commission  Act,  beginning  at  ] 
March  20, 1974.  in  room  6202  of 
sen  Office  Building. 

This  legLsIation  is  designed  ti 
tlie   necessary   legislative 
for  reorganization  of  the  structi^'e 
Federal     parole     and     author 
changes  in  many  of  tlie  pam 
dures.  This  legislation  would 
present  U.S.  Board  of  Parole 
in  its  place  a  U.S.  Parole 
moving    the    decisionmaking 
from  one  central  ofiBce  to  regi<^ 
to  where  the  released  criminal 
will  take  up  residence.  The 
thority  is  of  cmcial  importanc 
criminal  justice  system  because 
role  Board  controls  an 
of  the  question  as  to  when 
ders  will  be  released  from 

The  Subcommittee  on  Natioidd 
tentiaries  has  previously  held 
hearings   on   this   legislation, 
worked  closely  for  more  than 
with  Members  of  Congress,  the 
U.S.   Board   of   Pai-ole,   and 
groups. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to 
submit  a  statement  for  incluslo 
record  should  communicate  as 
possible  with  the  Subcommitte( 
tional  Penitentiaries,  room  630* 
sion  225,  8994. 
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NOTICE  OP  NOMINATION  H\  ARING 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Presiden  , 
to  announce  that  the  Committe 
lx>r  and  Public  Welfare  has 
a  hearing  on  the  nomination  of  . 
Weiss,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
ant   Secretary  of   Labor,  on 
March  19,  at  2  p.m..  in  room 
sen  Senate  OfQce  Building. 


42S 


ANNOUNCEMENT    OF    OPEN  |HEAR« 

iNos    BY    subcommttt:^    on 

PARKS  AND  RECREATION 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President  I  wish 
to  announce  for  the  informatioi  of  the 
Senate  and  the  pubUc  tliat  ope  i  hear- 
ings have  been  scheduled  by  tl  e  Sub- 
committee on  Parks  and  Recrei  tlon  at 
9  am.  on  April  8.  1974,  at  the  Boston 
North  Hampton  Junior  High  Scl  >ol  and 
Elementary  School,  1930  Brons(  a  Ave- 
nue, Peninsula.  Ohio  44264,  on  ^e  fol- 
lowing bill: 

S.  1862.  to  provide  for  the  e^abliih- 
ment  of  the  Cujahoga  Valley  1  atioual 
Historic  Park  and  Recreation  Ar  a. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  OPEN  ftlEAR- 
INQB  BY  SUBCOMMITT4:  ON 
PARKS   AND   RECREATION 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President  I  wish 
to  annoimce  for  the  infonnatioi    of  the 


Senate  and  the  public  that  open  hear- 
ings have  been  scheduled  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Parks  and  Recreation  at 
10  a.m.  on  March  21  and  22,  1974,  in 
room  3110,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, on  the  following  bills: 

S.  334,  to  authorize  the  acquisition  of 
the  Big  Cypress  National  Fresh  Water 
Reserve  in  the  State  of  Florida ; 

S.  783,  to  establisli  the  Everglades-Big 
Cypress  National  Recreation  Area  in  tlie 
State  of  Florida; 

S.  920.  to  authorize  the  acquisition  of 
the  Big  Cypress  National  Fresh  Water 
Reserve  in  the  State  of  Florida:  and 

H.R.  10088.  to  estabhsh  the  Big  C>- 
press  National  Presene  in  the  State  of 
Florida. 


Senate  Uemobiai.  1001 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BEFORE  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AF- 
FAIRS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  inform  the  Members  of  the  Senate  of 
two  hearings  scheduled  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Indian  Affairs. 

The  first  hearing  will  be  held  on  March 
25  on  the  subject  of  Indian  water  rights. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  this  critical 
Issue  to  Southwest  Indian  tribes,  the  sub- 
committee considers  it  timely  and  essen- 
tial tliat  the  affected  tribal  group  be 
provided  an  opportunity  to  state  their 
case  through  an  official  hearing  record. 
This  hearing  is  open  to  the  pubUc  and 
will  commence  at  9  a.m.  in  room  3110, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  second  hearing  will  be  held  on 
March  26  to  consider  S.  3007,  Indian 
Claims  Commission  authorization.  Testi- 
mony will  be  taken  from  the  Chairman 
and  memljers  of  the  Commission  and 
representatives  from  interested  Indian 
organizations.  This  hearing  is  open  to 
the  public  and  will  commence  at  10  a.m. 
in  room  3110,  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.     

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


HANDGUN  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  State  of  Arizona  the  whole  idea  of 
relating  handgun  control  to  the  rate  of 
crime  is  regarded  as  unrealistic  and  not 
a  little  ridiculous. 

There  is  in  my  State  also  a  deep  feel- 
ing that  any  person  has  a  right  to  defend 
himself  against  assault  by  another  in- 
dividual and  that  this  right  extends  to 
the  possession  of  adequate  weapons  to 
defend  his  home  and  his  family. 

This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  Arizona  was  translated  into  a  resolu- 
tion by  the  senate  of  the  State  of  Arizona 
on  March  4.  At  that  time,  the  Senate 
adopted,  by  a  vote  of  26  to  4,  a  memorial 
urging  the  President  and  the  Congress 
to  oppose  any  handgun  control  proposals 
for  Federal  legislation.  The  memorial 
pointed  out  that  there  are  now  adequate 
laws  on  the  books  to  punish  criminals 
for  the  misuse  of  firearms.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tiiat  this  memorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


A  memorial  urging  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  oppase 
any  handgun  control  proposals  for  Federal 
legislation. 

To  the  President  and  the  Congress  oC  tlie 
United  States  of  America : 

Your  memorialist  respectfully  represent;: 

Whereas,  defense  of  one's  person  against 
assault  by  another  is  a  natural  right  recog- 
nized by  every  generation;  and 

Whereas,  every  lndl\'tduars  right  to  tlie 
possessiou  of  adequate  weapons  for  his  de- 
fense or  the  defense  of  his  home  and  family 
is  essential  to  the  protection  of  this  natural 
right:  and 

Wherea.s.  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  Article  a. 
Section  26  of  tlie  Coustitutlou  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  guarantee  to  its  citizens  the  right 
to  keep  and  bear  a.'-ms:  and 

Whereas,  the  liandt^uu  is  tl>e  most  effective 
weapon  for  self-defense,  and  its  mere  pos- 
session frequently  is  sufficiei;t  to  repel  an 
Invader  or  attacker;  and 

Wliereas,  crime  statistics  only  cover  the 
iise  of  firearms  in  crimes,  and  do  not  disclose 
the  many  Instances  where  the  lawful  pos- 
session or  use  of  firearms  for  defense  have 
prevented  crimes:  and 

Whereas,  such  legislation  would  deny  a 
citizen  the  right  to  obtain  weapons  for  self- 
defense,  but  would  not  prevent  the  acquisi- 
tion of  weapons  by  criminals  or  their  misuse 
by  criminals;  and 

Whereas,  there  are  adequate  lans  now  on 
the  books  to  punish  criminals  for  the  mis- 
use of  firearms  in  crimes  if  properly  enforced 
Wherefore  your  meraoriaUst,  the  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Arizona,  prays: 

1.  That  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  take  those  steps  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  enforcement  and  judicial 
punishment  of  criminals,  rather  than  con- 
sider legislation  to  curtail  the  right  of  honest 
citizens  to  acquire  weapons  for  sport  or  self- 
defense. 

2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  transmit  a  copy  of  this  Memorial 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  each  member  of  the 
Arizona  Congressional  delegation. 


GROIWDBREAKING  CEREMONIES 
CONDUCTED  FOR  NATIONAL  VIS- 
ITOR CENTER — SECRETARY  MOR- 
TON SPEAKS 

Mr.  RANDOU>H.  Mr.  Pi^ident,  this 
morning  I  was  privileged  to  attend  the 
groundbreaking  ceremonies  for  the  Na- 
tional Visitor  Center.  This  was  a  note- 
worthy occasion,  for  it  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  a  project  that  will  add  a  new 
dimension  of  service  to  one  of  our  city's 
historic  buildings.  When  the  national 
bicentennial  celebration  takes  place  in 
1976,  venerable  Union  Station  will  also 
hoase  the  Visitor  Center  as  the  gateway 
to  Washington  for  millions  of  visitors. 

I  have  personal  and  somewhat  nostal- 
gic Interest  in  seeing  an  expanded  role  of 
seiTice  for  Union  Station,  This  monu- 
mental terminal  was  constructed  in  1906. 
As  a  small  boy,  I  received  my  first  glimpse 
of  Washington  from  Union  Station  when 
I  visited  here  with  my  father,  after  rid- 
ing on  a  Ballimore  k  Ohio  train  from 
Salem,  W.  Va. 

Mr.  President,  the  development  of  tlie 
National  Visitor  Center  was  first  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  as  Public  Law 
90-264.  enacted  March  12,  1968.  Federal 
funds  were  authorized  last  year  to  ini- 
tiate con.st  ruction. 
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The  ceremony  today  was  attended  by 
several  hundred  people.  Participants  in 
the  program  represented  a  variety  of  in- 
terests in  Washington,  and  their  pres- 
ence was  perhaps  symbolic  of  the  broad 
impact  the  Visitor  Center  will  have  on 
many  aspects  of  the  city's  hfe.  Both  the 
public  and  private  sectors  were  repre- 
sented, reflecting  the  joint  government- 
tHisiness  nature  of  the  woi-tliwhile  enter- 
prise. 

It  was  proper  that  the  presiding  offi- 
cial was  Ronald  H.  Walker.  Director  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  for  it  is  his 
agency  wiiich  will  liave  responsibihty 
for  operating  tlie  Center. 

John  A.  Ne>-ius,  Chairman  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  City  Council,  discussed 
the  impact  of  the  Visitor  Center  on  the 
city.  Hays  T.  Watkins,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Chessie  System,  spoke  on 
behalf  of  the  owners  of  Union  Station. 

The  spokesman  for  the  Congress  was 
Representative  Kenneth  J.  Gray,  chair- 
man of  tlie  House  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  an  early 
supporter  of  the  project.  He  observed 
that  the  Visitor  Center  will  bring  to- 
gether the  past  and  the  future.  C<m- 
structlon  of  the  Visitor  Center,  he  said, 
win  not  only  preserve  a  historic  land- 
mark but  introduce  visitors  to  the  Na- 
tional CapitaL 

Representative  Gray  noted : 

At  the  present  time,  they  see  our  backs 
InstMd  of  our  faces.  The  center  will  make 
all  people  feel  welcome  when  they  come  to 
Waahltigton. 

Henri  F.  Rush.  Jr.,  Deputy  Federal 
Railroad  Administrator,  spoke  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  which 
will  coordinate  the  development  of  a 
multimodal  transportation  center  at  the 
Visitor  Colter. 

Anne  L.  Armstrong,  counselor  to 
President  Nixon,  presented  a  message 
from  our  Chief  Executive.  She  also  ob- 
served, in  her  own  remarks,  that  the 
bicentennial  sjrmbol  of  red.  white,  and 
Uoe  loops  signify  heritage,  festival,  and 
horlnm  and  that  this  theme  is  carried 
ttirough  in  the  purposes  of  the  Visitor 
Center. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton  spoke  of  his  department's  in- 
volvement in  the  Center  and  of  plans  fof 
operating  this  unique  f  acihty. 

Blr.  President,  I  was  joined  at  this  ob- 
servance by  Representative  Robert 
JoBEs  of  Alabama,  a  senior  member  of 
the  House  PuUic  Works  Committee  and 
a  strong  advocate  of  the  Visitor  Center. 
Also  attending  was  the  senior  Senator 
from   South    Carolina,    tlie    Honorable 

SnOM  THtrRMOHD. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Secretary  Morton's 
address  and  excerpts  from  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Watkuis  and  Mr.  Rush  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Add«kss  bt  Hox.  Rogers  C.  B.  Mobton 

This  meaning  we  are  participating  in  an 
historic  event.  A  groimdbreaking  where  no 
gnmod  win  be  broken  ...  a  start  of  con- 
struction In  which  no  construction  is  yet 
visible.  But  nonetheless,  we  are  marking  an 
occasion  that  will  t>e  long-remember*d  aa 
the  beginning  of  our  country's  NHtional  Visi- 
tor Center. 
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Plans  for  the  National  Visitor  Center  are 
great,  as  be&ts  a  great  country — great  in 
spirit,  great  in  strength,  great  in  Its  wel- 
come to  all  who  come  to  these  shores  and 
to  this  Nation's  Capital. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  with  all  parts  of  this  country. 
Thus,  I  am  especiaUy  pleased  that  one  land- 
mark of  the  Visitor  Center  will  be  aptly 
named,  the  "Discover  America  Hall  of 
States."  In  tliis  Hall,  a  visitor  wiU  have  the 
opportunity  to  "discover."  or  rediscover,  each 
of  our  50  States  and  their  scenic  beauties, 
their  historic  and  cultural  heritage  and  all 
the  unique  highlights  which  make  each  of 
them  bea\itiful  and  great  in  their  own  mag- 
nificent ways. 

Here  in  the  Hall  of  States,  citizens  from 
the  United  States  and  our  friends  from 
abroad  can  see  in  a  capsule  what  America 
is  about. 

In  another  area  of  the  Center,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  will  pay  special  tribute 
to  our  Nation's  BicentenniiEU  with  a  200th 
birthday  salute.  Special  exhibits,  films  and 
other  visual  and  audio  presentations  wUl  teU 
visitors  about  23  National  Park  Service  sites 
designated  as  our  nation's  Bicentennial 
Parks.  These  parks  are  each  linked  with  the 
American  Revolution  to  tell  a  story  of  com- 
pelling drama  and  enduring  significance.  An- 
other attraction  will  be  the  representation 
of  America's  cultural,  sceiUc,  historic  and 
recreational  areas  that  so  vividly  are  a  part 
of  our  past,  present  and  future. 

In  a  plirase,  the  National  Visitor  Center 
v.'iU  become  a  showcase  for  all  America. 

To  help  tell  these  stories,  miUti-lingual 
attendants  will  be  here,  giving  assistance  to 
aU  visitors,  to  help  all  people  In  ways  to 
better  see,  appreciate  and  understand  this 
great  country. 

While  the  National  Visitor  Center  Is  ex- 
pected to  become  a  focal  point  for  visitors 
who  want  to  see  America,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  neither  this  Center  nor  the  Bi- 
centennial Celebration  belongs  to  Washing- 
ton alone.  They  belong  to  all  Americans  and 
wUl  open  new  understanding  of  the  United 
States. 

While  this  center  will  speak  of  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial,  the  Jefferson  Memorial,  and 
of  Moiuit  Vernon  and  MontlceUo,  it  will  also 
speak  of  the  Oolden  Gate  in  San  Francisco 
and  of  Virginia's  Booker  T.  Washington  Na- 
tional Monument,  of  Indian  pueblos  and  of 
cities,  towns,  rivers,  lakes  and  wheatfields 
...  of  all  that  makes  America  what  It  is 
today — the  greatest  nation  In  the  worid  and 
the  greatest  hope  of  mankind. 

The  National  Visitor  Center  is,  indeed,  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  By  all  indica- 
tions, it  may  not  be  the  last. 

Already,  other  nations  have  expressed  in- 
terest in  the  concept  of  the  center  and  it 
Is  qiUte  probable  that  here,  at  Union  Sta- 
tion, may  be  the  beginnings  for  a  series  of 
events  that  coiUd  lead  to  similar  visitor  cen- 
ters around  the  world. 

Indeed,  we  are  proud  that  this  center  will 
be  administered  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. Just  as  a  century  ago,  when  the  United 
States  established  the  world's  first  national 
park  at  TeUowstone,  today  we  are  "breaking 
ground"  for  the  nation's  first — and  the 
wortd's  first — ^National  Visitor  Center,  which 
by  its  name  symbolizes  and  expresses  our 
country's  welcome  to  all  people. 

Remaxks  bt  Hats  T.  Watkins 
Chessie  System  is  proud  to  be  participat- 
Uig.  through  its  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the 
nation's  first  common-carrier  raUroad.  in  the 
creation  of  the  National  Visitor  Center.  It  is  a 
noteworthy  example  of  cooperation  between 
Goveriuueut  and  private  inditstry. 

Chessie  System's  sole  responsibility  for  the 
private  financing  and  the  private  construc- 
tion of  the  National  Visitor  Center  may  sur- 
mise those  wlto  do  not  know  that  the  great 


majority  of  tiie  nation's  railroads  are  still 
arranguig  their  financing  privately. 

Sixty  major  railroads  move  the  bulk  of 
the  nation's  freight  tonnage.  Last  year  they 
carried  more  ton-miles  of  freight  than  they 
carried  in  any  previous  year  In  their  history. 

These  sixty  railroads,  setting  aside  onlv 
those  that  ai-e  in  bankruptcy,  are  doing 
their  important  job  without  Oovernment 
loans.  They  are  paying  their  bills.  They  are 
paying  their  taxes.  They  are  providing  a  re- 
turn to  their  sUareownei's  and  the  owner.-, 
of  their  debt  securities. 

Last  year,  the  United  States  railroads  col- 
lectively operated  efficiently  enough  to  earn 
a  profit  of  over  $550  million.  That  compared 
with  railroad  deficits  on  nationalized  sys- 
tems in  foreign  nations  from  the  100  million- 
dollar  range  up  to  the  Japanese  Railway'.s 
estimated  1975  deficit  of  over  one  bUliou 
dollars. 

One  year  after  the  nation's  bicentennial 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  wiU  cele- 
brate its  ISOth  anniversary.  The  nation's 
railroad  industry  Is,  Indeed,  an  old  one.  In 
the  main,  the  railroad  industry,  given  a 
fair  regulatory  climat-e,  will  contmue  vigorous 
and  progressive,  no  less  so  than  the  nation. 
Remarks  bt  Henri  F.  Rush,  Jr. 

It  is  my  very  great  pleasure  to  appear  here 
today  and  bring  you  the  greetings  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Trausi>ortation,  Claude  S.  Brlnegar 
on  this  most  auspicious  occasion. 

This  is  an  historic  first  step  toward  a  more 
cooperative  approach  among  surface  common 
carriers  of  passengers.  Cooperation  among 
the  various  modes  of  transportation  is  a  mat- 
ter of  constant  concern  at  the  Departaoent. 
As  Secretary  Brinegar  put  it  when  he  testi- 
fied just  over  a  week  ago  before  the  House 
Appropriations  Conunittee,  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation,  with  respect  to  the  Depart- 
ment's continuing  efforts  to  develop  a  Na- 
tional Transportation  Policy: 

A  major  cause  of  inefficiency  In  both  pas- 
senger and  freight  transportation  is  the  lack 
of  close  coordination  among  the  various 
modes.  Iliis  problem  is  compound  by  the  his- 
torical development  (A.  separate  systems  of 
terminals  by  each  of  the  modes.  A  priority 
program  is  needed  to  lift  unneeded  restraints 
to  intermodal  co<^>eratlon  and  to  encourage 
the  joint  use  of  terminal  and  other  facQitiea 
by  all  transportation  modes. 

I  would  only  add  to  that,  that  the  history 
of  the  relationship  between  surface  modes 
has  too  frequently  been  marred  by  essentially 
negative  competitive  warfare.  I  would  say  to 
those  of  you  here  representing  those  modes 
that  your  common  market  is  the  auto  driver 
and  not  each  others  passengers.  While  It  is 
true  you  can  expect  help  over  the  short  term 
from  the  energy  problems.  It  Is  also  true  that 
major  breakthroughs  will  require  the  sort  of 
affirmative  cooperation  demonstrated  by  the 
creation  of  the  joint  intermodal  passenger 
terminal  which  is  such  an  integral  part  of 
this  entire  Visitor  Center  complex. 

In  closing,  let  me  say,  without  resorting  to 
hyperbole,  that  If  it  cannot  be  fairly  said  that 
the  eyes  <^  the  Nation  are  upon  this  project, 
at  least  it  is  clear  that  the  ey^  of  Congieas 
are  upon  it.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  with 
an  undertaking  of  this  magnitude  right  upon 
the  doorstep  of  th»  buildings  which  house 
the  Congress.  Thanlc  you. 


THE  FOOD  STAMP  PROGR.^ai  IN 
PUERTO  RICO 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
appalled  to  learn  recently  that  the  De- 
partanent  of  Agriculture  and  the  present 
government  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  have  agreed  to  a  food  stamp 
allocation  program  which  clearly  dis- 
criminates against  the  needy  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  addition  seems  to  be 
in  violation  of  Federal  law. 
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In  1973,  the  Congress  added  aii amend- 
ment to  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  wh  ;h  made 
the  program  mandatory  for  eve  y  politi- 
cal subdivision  of  the  Unltec  States, 
Puei-to  Rico,  and  the  U.S.  teiTitt  -ies.  Ex- 
cept in  the  most  extraordinary  circum- 
stances wliere  it  might  be  adi  linistra 


lively  impossible,  the  program 


implemented   In  every  jurisdlftlon   by 
June  30, 1974. 

However,  under  a  plan  subtfltted  to 
tlie  Department  of  Agricultun 
government  of  the  Commonw 
Puerto  Rico,  the  food  stamp 
will  be  implemented  on  a  pilot  bt^is  only, 
in  four  Puerto  Rican  cities,  du  ing  the 
next  year.  Oddly  enough,  the  cit 
Juan,  with  a  population  of  near] 


of  San 
r  a  mil- 
lion persons  and  an  extremely  1  Igh  lui- 
employment  rate,  is  the  fourth  nd  last 
city  to  receive  the  program  ui  ier  the 
Commonwealth's  plan.  It  will  m  ;  be  op- 
erational .'n  the  city  of  San  Ji^n  until 
March  of  1975. 

Yet  even  when  the  progi'am  loes  be- 
come operational,  it  will  not  ne  essarily 
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benefit  the  people  who  need  it 
eligible  for  it.  The  cost  of 
Puerto  Rico,   and  particularly 
Juan,  Is  among  the  highest  of 
gion  in  the  world.  It  was  with  fiis  fact 
in  mind  that  the  Congress  spe  Ifled  in 
the  1973  amendments  that  unde 
cimistances  should  the  eliglblity 
for  Puerto  Rico  or  any  of  the 
exceed   the   standard   used   in 
States.  We  certainly  did  not  ex; 
ever,  that  the  Department  of 
ture  would   devise,  and   the 
wealth    Government    would 
standard  which  leaves  out  ma 
sands  of  people  and  makes  t: 
accepted  for  the  program  elli 
considerably  lower  benefits 
mainland  compatriots. 

Under  the  proposed  plan,  t 
basing  eligibility  on  the  same  s{ 
as  apply  in  continental  Uni 
the  Department  of  Agriculture 
vised  a  formula  which  anticip 
the  diet  of  the  people  of  Puerto 
normally  include  cheaper  and 
trltionally   adequate   foods   th 
used  by  persons  on  the  mainlani 
fore,  the  coupon  allotment  pi 
vldes  only  $122  per  month  to 
of  four,  instead  of  the  $142  for 
mainland  family  would  be  eligib 
dltion.  the  Department  has  ai 
accepted  such  lower  income 
as  a  basis  for  determining  eligi 
assistance  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  whi 
tended  when  we  adopted  the  Foo|l  Stamp 
Act  Amendments  of  1973.  Thef  present 
plans  can  result  in  continiiing  4<u'dship 
for  ihany  deserving  families. 
denial  to  many  otherwise  ellgibj 
lies  of  the  benefits  to  which  we 
that  they  be  entitled  under 
Congress.  This  situation  is 
and  I  tu^e  the  appropriate  a' 
to  reconsider  their  actions,  ani 
vide  adequate  food  stamp  bene: 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  as  soon  as 
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CONGRESS.  THE  MEDIA. 
REFORM 


iND 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presideit.  tliere 
has  been  considerable  discxissicli  lately 


about  reforming  Congress.  We  are  soon 
to  consider  a  bill  to  reform  congressional 
budgetary  procedures.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Congressional  Operations  has 
been  conducting  hearings  on  "Congi-e.ss 
and  the  Mass  Media."  And  recent  public 
opinion  polls,  revealing  that  Congress 
has  slumped  to  new  low  ebbs  of  popular 
esteem,  have  prompted  nimierous  pun- 
dits both  within  and  outside  Congi-ess  to 
ti-y  to  explain  why. 

An  excellent  commentary  on  the  pub- 
lic's sagging  estimation  of  congressional 
performance  and  what  might  be  done 
about  it  appeared  as  an  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Star-News  of  March  9. 

Mr.  President,  the  editorial  observes, 
correctly,  that  Congress  has  probably 
been  more  deserving  of  low  ratings  by 
the  public  in  the  past  than  it  is  today. 
But  because  of  a  less-developed  state  3f 
the  art  of  communications,  the  public 
lacked  the  awareness  it  has  today  of 
some  aspects  of  congressional  behavior. 

The  editorial  also  is  right  in  observing 
that  Congress,  by  its  nature,  as  the  Na- 
tion's "great  arguing  forum"  made  up  of 
535  Members  of  varying  natures  and  con- 
stituencies, can  never  by  itself  run  the 
country. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  editorial  writer's 
conclusion  that  these  circumstances  only 
provide  greater  reason  why  this  institu- 
tion must  reform  and  modernize  itself. 
We  must  shape  up.  We  must  bring  our- 
selves into  the  second  half  of  the  20th 
century. 

Reform  of  om*  system  of  budgetmak- 
ing  is  described  in  the  editorial  as  an 
elementary  reform  that  would  repre- 
sent a  start  toward  demonstrating  re- 
sponsibility and  winning  back  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  people. 

I  agree,  but  I  would  carry  the  ai'gu- 
ment  further. 

I  have  long  advocated  television  and 
radio  news  coverage  of  the  proceedings 
on  the  Senate  and  House  floors.  The  edi- 
torial suggests  that  this  might  only  re- 
sult in  "much  more  public  boredom  on 
a  massive  scale." 

I  submit  that  boredom  is  a  low  piice 
for  the  citizens  of  an  enlightened, 
democratic  society  to  pay  for  their  free- 
dom. 

But  they  would  not  have  to  be  boi-ed. 
They  might  well  be  enlightened.  But 
only  if  we  did  our  part.  We  have  in  our 
hands  the  power  to  determine  whether 
we  look  good  or  bad  when  the  folks  back 
home  time  us  in. 

I  am  not,  however,  talking  about  mere 
cosmetic  adornment.  I  am  talking  about 
fundamental  changes  that  will  make  us 
look  good,  because  oui-  operations  would. 
In  fact,  be  of  the  liighest  competence  and 
eflaciency. 

Bringing  TV  and  radio  Into  our  cham- 
bers would  be  a  partial  reform.  Building 
new  sense  and  oixler  and  perspective  in- 
to our  budgetary  processes  would  be  an- 
other partial,  though  sizable  reform. 

Both  of  these  would  make  us  better. 
But  both  would  serve  to  demonstrate 
even  more  graphically  the  deep  need  we 
have  for  other  reforms. 

Television  and  radio  in  the  chamber 
could  help  improve  the  quality  of  con- 
eri'essional  debates  and  stimulate  the  ex- 
pediting of  legislative  business. 

Budget  reform  would  cast  a  spotlight 


of  its  own.  It  would  show  us  and  the  pub- 
lic the  need  for  other  reforms,  includ- 
ing long  overdue  changes  in  our  com- 
nuttee  sti-uctures  and  in  our  methods 
of  scheduling  our  work. 

If  we  adopt  a  budget  refoiin  measuie 
that  ci-eates  committees  on  the  budget 
in  each  House  of  Congress  and  assigns 
new  timetables  and  new  responsibilities 
to  the  other  standing  committees,  then 
we  will  quickly  see  the  need  to  consider 
using  computers  to  schedule  our  meet- 
ings, and  the  need  to  restructure  the 
committee  sy.stem  itself  to  make  it  more 
•responsive.  eflScient.  and  effective. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  over  the  past  months  1 
have  offered  several  legislative  proposals 
along  these  lines.  And  last  month  I  in- 
troduced omnibus  legislation,  S.  2992, 
the  Modern  Congress  Act. 

I  was  privileged  to  testify  recently  at 
a  hearing  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Congressional  Operations,  on  the  subject 
of  "Congress  and  Mass  Communica- 
tions." 

In  my  remarks  I  m-ged  opening  tlie 
House  and  Senate  floors  to  radio  and 
television  news  coverage.  I  proposed  a 
privately  sponsored  program  to  educate 
the  radio  and  newspaper  reportere  and 
editors  from  the  smaller  communities 
around  \he  Nation  about  the  functioning 
of  Congress,  and  I  suggested  making 
Senators  and  Representatives  more 
readily  accessible  to  them. 

Provisions  of  the  Modem  Congress 
Act  which  bore  directly  on  the  subject 
under  consideration  by  the  ccHtunittee 
include: 

The  establishment  by  legislative  man- 
date of  an  annual  "state  of  the  Congiess" 
message  by  the  leadersliip  of  the  two 
Houses. 

Creation  of  an  Office  of  Congressional 
Communications,  to  provide  communica- 
tions and  Information  services  for  Mem- 
bers and  to  improve  congressional  abil- 
ity to  communicate  with  the  public, 
through  the  news  media. 

The  opening  of  committee  and  sub- 
committee meetings  to  the  full  scrutiny 
of  the  press  and  public. 

The  Modern  Congress  Act  also  would: 

Create  a  Citizens'  Committee  To  Study 
Congress,  which  would  recommend  re- 
forms during  a  2-year  period. 

Authorize  a  study  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Congressional  Operations  of 
the  committee  structure  of  the  Senate, 
to  seek  Jiu'isdlctlonal  reforms  and  Im- 
provements in  the  Senate's  use  of  per- 
sonnel and  modem  technological  to<^. 

Establish  an  Office  of  Congressional 
Counsel,  to  provide  legal  services  to  Con- 
gress and  its  Members  including  advice 
on  pending  legislation  and  coxu^t-related 
legal  activities. 

Strengthen  the  office  of  the  Compti-ol- 
ler  General  to  enforce  the  will  of  Con- 
gress in  the  expenditure  of  public  funds. 

Implement  fiscal  and  budgetary  re- 
forms, including  establishment  of  a  Con- 
gressional Office  of  Budget  Analysis  and 
Program  Evaluation,  establishment  of 
budget  ceilings  at  the  beginning  of  each 
year's  budget  deliberations,  and  other 
reforms  including  provisions  for  more 
openness  in  the  budget  process. 

Establish  a  Legislative  Review  Sub- 
conmilttee  in  each  standing  committee 
of  the  Senate,  to  perform  oversight  and 
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related  functions  dealing  with  the  imple- 
mentation of  previously  adopted  acts  of 
Congress. 

Specificsdly  instruct  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee To  Study  Congress  tc  undertake  a 
study  of  the  possible  use  of  computers  in 
scheduling  Senate  woiic,  including  meet- 
ings of  committees  and  subcommittees. 

Create  a  Joiint  Committee  on  National 
Security,  to  conduct  continuing  review 
and  evaluation  of  the  many  portions  of 
public  policy  known  as  "national 
secuiity." 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues have  been  able  to  famiharize 
themselves  witli  the  details  of  this  bill. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  distingviished  Sen- 
a!bat  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bbock)  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Haskell)  have  already  joined  in 
sponsoring  this  legislation.  In  addition. 
Representative  Wayne  Owens,  of  Utah 
lias  introduced  a  modified  version  of  the 
bill  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Star-News  edi- 
torial, entitled  "Congress  Reputation." 
»nd  the  text  of  my  prepared  statement 
before  the  Joint  Conmiittee  on  Congres- 
sional Operations  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUoiws: 

CoMGRrss  REPirr.^Tio»f 

About  the  only  thing  that  gives  RepubU- 
cana  any  satisfaction  these  days — and  this  is 
rei7  small  succor  at  best — Is  that  Congress 
rates  lower  than  President  Klson  In  some  poll 
showings.  "I  can  assiu«  you  the  President  wUl 
never  be  as  low  as  21  percent  In  the  polls," 
OOP  National  Chairman  George  Bush  told 
a  cheering  crowd  at  the  Louisiana  Bepubli- 
ean  Convention  the  other  day. 

Whether  Bush  Is  walking  on  thin  Ice  there, 
we  have  no  idea,  but  his  theme  Is  familiar 
whatever  Republicans  gather.  Tes,  the  Presi- 
dent's popularity  is  mighty  low,  "yet  the 
respect  and  feeling  that  people  hare  for  the 
Congress  Is  even  lower."  The  21  percent  re- 
ferred to  is  what  one  recent  sxirvey  shows 
for  Congress  (though  others  are  more  gener- 
ous) ,  while  Mr.  Nixon  hovers  about  five  points 
higher.  Aside  from  the  obvious  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  Republicans  servo  in  Con- 
gress along  with  the  Democratic  majority, 
and  presiunably  contribute  to  the  rating, 
there  are  reasons  why  no  one  of  any  partisan 
Stripe  should  take  cheer  from  such  compari- 
sons. It  Is  rJilllIng  commentary  on  the  times 
that  central  Institutions  of  government  vie 
on  the  basis  of  which  Is  least  unpopular,  all 
baring  been  kicked  into  the  cellar  of  public 
esteem. 

Congress  perhaps  is  the  most  pitiable,  since 
by  nature  It  la  so  unwieldy,  so  incapable  of 
swift  and  decisive  action  on  matters  of  high 
controversy.  What  the  public  doesn't  realize 
Is  that  535  representatives  of  widely  varying 
constituencies  and  Interests  simply  cannot, 
except  very  rarely,  move  as  one — cannot.  In 
fact,  run  the  country.  As  the  great  Ameri- 
can arguing  fonmi.  Congress  seldom  can 
present  a  unified  image,  and  hence  cannot 
achieve  the  popularity  of  a  single  natiozial 
leader  at  his  best.  So.  In  its  mining  diffusion, 
it  always  has  been  an  all-piupose  puncbing 
bag  for  the  public  when  things  go  wrong, 
ridiculed  for  incompetence  by  Mark  Twain, 
Mencken  and  scores  of  other  popular  pun- 
dits. Never,  though,  has  iU  low  rating 
matched  the  current  slump.  Th.\3  Is  due.  no 
doubt,  to  the  poisonous  Watergate  ambience 
arid  assorted  federally  failures  of  recent  years, 
but  perhaps  mainly  to  the  increased  vlsibUity 
afforded  by  television. 

Congress  has,  after  all,  been  worse  in  tlm^j 


past  than  It  Is  today.  In  much  ot  what  is  con- 
sidered the  old  Golden  Age.  It  was  more 
servile  to  a  few  greedy  tntereeta.  and  not  long 
ago  it  was  full  of  demogoglc  spewlngs.  racial 
and  otherwise.  But  Tlieodora  O.  BUbo,  and 
the  fisers  of  yesteryear,  did  not  come  into 
our  living  rooms  in  living  color,  or  the  faith 
might  have  flagged  long  ago.  Now  the  public 
is  more  knowledgeable,  and  Congress — despite 
its  shortcomings  of  inaction  and  profligacy — 
is  more  circumspect. 

But  it  must  become  more  so.  quite  obvi- 
ously, while  continuing  to  reform  its  ancifuit 
mechanisms  for  more  efficiency  and  puijlic 
RCcoiintabUity.  We  doubt  that  Senator 
Muskie's  idea  of  televising  its  sessions  holds 
the  potential  for  much  more  than  pviblic 
boredom  on  a  massive  acale,  and  maybe 
added  disUlusioument.  The  real  need  is  for 
action  to  demonstrate  responsibility — sucn 
as  setting  up  a  budgetary  system  through 
which  Congress  would  plan  and  control  its 
spending.  This  elementary  reform,  by  itseil. 
vonid  do  much  to  enhance  Congress'  image. 

COKCRESS  AND  TBB  NEWS  MEDIA 

(By  Senator  Httbest  H.  HxTMPHnEvt 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  Joint  Coni- 
nitttee  for  Its  wise  and  timely  decision  in 
calling  this  hearing.  If  anything,  we  are 
overdue  In  considering  the  subject  of  the 
relationship  between  Congress  and  the  ue'.vs 
media. 

The  Congress  siiffers  doubly  for  its  in- 
attention to  this  subject  in  the  past.  On 
one  hand,  we  cast  a  blurred  and  confusing 
image  for  the  man  on  the  street;  on  the 
other,  we  are  regularly  made  victim  to  end- 
runs  and  upstaging  by  the  President.  We 
have  faUed  to  make  ourselves  known  and 
understood  as  an  Institution,  with  a  rec- 
ognizable and  positive  identity  In  the  pub- 
lic mind.  And  we  have  been  sluggish  in 
meeting  the  challenge  of  the  Executive's 
Inherent  advantage  In  competing  with  us 
for  the  public  eye  and  ear. 

Ask  the  average  citizen  what  the  Presi- 
dent did  or  said  today,  and  then  Inquire 
what  the  Congress  did,  and  you  will  quickly 
see  how  great  the  imbalance  is. 

Such  an  "Identity  gap"  Is  In  some  degree 
Inevitable.  It  stems  in  part  from  the  dif- 
ferences l>etween  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent, between  the  leglalative  and  executive 
branches.  He  is  one;  we  are  many.  He  can 
speak  for  himself.  It  is  rare  If  ever  that  a 
single  voice  can  express  the  unanimous  view 
of  535  members  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

When  I  served  as  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Min- 
neapolis before  coming  to  the  Senate.  I 
usually  found  I  had  the  advantage  over  the 
City  CouncU  in  reaching  the  public.  I  am 
sure  the  chief  executive  of  any  governmental 
\uiit,  from  small  towns  and  villages  to  the 
states,  has  also  fotuid  this  true. 

But  this  does  not  mean  there  Is  not  ample 
opportunity  for  the  Congreas  to  Improve  its 
performance  In  this  regard.  We  can  make  hn- 
provements  In  two  basic  ways — first,  by  sim- 
ply malting  the  Congress  and  Its  activities 
more  accessible  to  the  representatives  of  the 
news  media;  and  second,  by  more  actively 
seeking  out  the  medU  to  offer  our  point  of 
view  as  an  Institution. 

Krst,  let  me  offer  some  thoughts  on  ways 
of  making  Congress  more  accessible  to  news 
coverage.  Probably  the  simplest  and  most 
direct  means  is  one  I  have  advocated  for 
20  years — by  opening  up  the  floors  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  to  cov- 
erage by  radio  and  television.  This  Is  also 
the  basic  proposal  of  a  recent,  excellent  study 
entitled,  "Congress  and  Mass  Communica- 
tions," prepared  by  Mr.  John  G.  Stewart 
for  the  Committee,  through  contract  witli 
the  Library  of  Congress.  The  report  points 
out  that  only  once,  in  1947,  for  the  opening 
session  of  the  80th  Congress,  were  television 
cameras  permitted  in  the  House  Chamber, 
while  there  has  never  been  such  coverage 
alloTved  during  a  regular  business  session  ot 


t^e  Senate.  But  the  report  alertly  obserres 
the  irony  in  the  fact  that  the  House  Cham- 
ber is  opened  up  to  television  coverage  for 
the  deliverj  of  the  State  of  the  Unioa  Mes- 
sage— by  the  President. 

This  example  alone  vividly  illustrates  the 
need  for  Congress  to  update  policies  and 
practices  regarding  the  news  media.  The  mat- 
ter becomes  more  imperative  when  consid- 
ered against  the  current  backgroimd  of  con- 
cern that  the  Executive  Branch  has  severely 
eroded  and  undermined  the  powers  of  the 
legislative  branch,  while  the  Congress  itself 
has  simply  failed  to  eKercise  the  powers  atid 
authority  it  has  under  the  Constitution. 

To  quote  from  the  report  by  Mr.  Stewart 

"A  decision  by  Congress  to  permit  sonie 
form  of  television  and  radio  coverage  of  floor 
proceedings  would  produce  broader  and  more 
informative  news  coverage  of  the  institution 
It  is  hoped  that  citizens  would  begin  to 
acquire  a  new  sense  of  Congress'  institution- 
al role  by  witnessing  the  legislative  process 
in  operation  and  by  seeing  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives openly  conduct  the  public's 
business." 

In  short,  it  would  make  us  shape  up. 

I'd  like  to  paraphrase  another  writer,  Mr 
Ben  H.  Bagdikian.  national  correspondent  ot 
the  Columbia  JoumalisTn  Review,  who.  in  the 
current  issue  of  that  fine  pubUcatlou.  voices 
some  strong  criticiema  of  both  the  new:^ 
media  and  Congress,  In  an  article  entitled. 
"Congress  and  the  Media:  Partners  in  Propa- 
ganda." I  recommend  the  article  for  all  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  members  of  the  Jotu- 
naltstic  profession,  as  food  for  serious 
thought.  The  portion  that  should  provoke  a 
great  deal  of  concern  by  this  Committee  as 
it  continues  its  deliberations,  deals  with  the 
numbers  of  members  whose  activities  In  Con- 
gress are  virtually  unseen  by  most  or  all  of 
their  constititents  back  home  In  the  state  or 
district  they  represent.  This  Is  due  to  the 
lack  of  personnel  in  Washington  reporting 
back  to  the  newspapers  and  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations  In  the  areas  those  members 
serve.  Svirely  many  of  the  smaUer  newspapers 
and  radio  and  television  stations  are  unable 
to  hire  even  a  "stringer"  to  dispatch  news 
to  them  from  Washington.  But  if  Congress 
opened  Itself  up  to  national  coverage.  It 
would  follow  that  each  individual  member 
would  thus  be  exposed  to  at  least  some  great- 
er degree  of  news  coverage. 

I  believe  this  disadvantage  at  which  smaU- 
er news  outlets  are  placed  In  covering  the 
activities  of  Senators  and  Congressmen  long- 
distance, from  back  home,  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem which  we  should  address.  I  suggest  that 
it  Is  possible  for  those  news  outlets  to  im- 
prove their  coverage  of  Congress  If  th»  op- 
portunity were  made  avaUable.  Th»  firs'^ 
thing  they  need  Is  understanding  of  Congress 
as  an  institution,  and  of  the  work  of  individ- 
ual Senators  and  Bepreaentatives.  The  sec- 
ond thing  they  need  is  aooess.  so  they  cart 
keep  track  of  those  Senators  and  Bepre- 
sentatlves. 

I  hav«  long  been  a  strong  supporter  of  a 
privBtely-flnanced  program  that  provides  the 
first  half  of  that  equation,  understanding,  for 
news  media  professionals — and  In  this  case. 
for  political  scientists  and  federal  agency 
personnel  as  weU. 

&Iany  of  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate  and 
In  the  House  are  familiar  with  the  Con- 
gressional FeUowship  Program  sponsored  by 
the  American  Political  Science  Association. 
Many  of  you  have  had  AP3A  Congressional 
Fellows  work  in  your  offices  as  part  of  tbeir 
studies  of  Congress.  At  present,  I  have  two 
Fellows,  both  newspapermen,  working  in  my 
office. 

What  I  would  propose  Is  a  program  on  a 
smaller  scale,  specifically  for  editors  and  re- 
porters from  the  smaUer  newspapers,  the 
weekUes  and  dailies  of  up  to  perhaps  60,000 
circulation,  and  the  local  television  and  ra- 
dio stations.  Rather  than  extending  for  a 
period  of  nine  months,  as  doaa  the  AFSA 
program  t  would  suggest  a  short-course  for- 
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mat.  Two  or  three  weeks  would  \A  siifflclent. 
This  would  make  It  possible  for  a  organiza- 
tion with  a  small  staff  to  functla  i  with  one 
member  absent  while  he  or  she  a1  ended  the 
Himrt-coiirse,  and  would  hold  dow    the  costs. 

On  the  subject  of  financing  th  i  program, 
I.  am  absolutely  not  advocating  a  y  Involve- 
ment of  federal  funds  for  its  iipport  or 
operation.  Only  an  attempt  to  t  Ix  church 
and  state  would  set  off  a  howl  i  i  great  as 
would  be  heard  If  we  offered  fed<  'al  money 
for  a  program  mvolvlng  governme  t  and  the 
J'Y>urth  Estate. 

But  Congress  can  and  should  avlte  and 
encourage  such  a  program  and  XX  m  go  all- 
out  to  cooperate  with  it. 

I  would  propose  that  we  cstab  ish  an  ad 
hoc,  bi-partisan  committee  ot  a '  ew  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  Congress,,  to  go  out 
and  talk  up  this  idea  with  repr  sentatives 
of  groups  that  might  logically  be  interested 
In  sponsoring  and  helping  finance  It.  I  know 
that  we  have  among  our  ranks  se^  iral  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  who  ha<  b  bad  ex- 
perience In  the  news  media  be  ore  bemg 
elected  to  their  present  offices.  I  <  [m't  know 
how  many  there  are  or  who  all  ol  them  are, 
but  a  diligent  search  should  Idei  tlfy  them 
quickly,  and  we  could  perhaps  nai  e  them  as 
the  committee.  They  could  contt  ;t  organl- 
Eatlons  of  professional  Joivnalist  i,  includ- 
ing both  the  so-called  'workmg  pr<  is"  groups 
and  those  representing  the  manag<  ueut  side, 
the  publishers  and  station  man  igers  and 
owners.  i 

The  coet  to  the  sponsors  wouldaepend  on 
the  number  of  Journalists  who  wowd  partici- 
pate In  each  sbort-covu-se,  and  vie  extent 
to  which  they  would  be  supports  by  their 
own  employers.  f 

Those  are  all  details  that  shoulabe  worked 
out  once  willing  sponsors  are  C>und,  and 
should  be  left  up  to  them.  Butt  think  we 
should  make  an  energetic  attenpt  to  en- 
courage thinking  about  establlsmng  such  a 
program.  | 

The  object  of  the  program  woull  be  to  edu- 
cate reporters  and  editors  aboutfthe  opera- 
tions of  Congress,  so  they  coidl  go  back 
home  and  write  and  select  their  ytories  and 
broadcast  reports  more  intelllgeiaiy. 

But  m  order  to  do  that,  they  alio  need  bet- 
ter access  to  the  Senators  and  Bepresenta- 
tlves  from  their  states  and  areasof  circula- 
tion or  audience.  To  provide  thati  we  already 
have  at  least  partial  facilities  yailable  to 
many  of  iis,  m  the  form  of  the  VVlde  Area 
Telephone  Service  (WATS)  with  which  we 
maintain  contact  with  our  state  and  dis- 
tricts. 

It  Is  now  possible  for  a  report  r  to  walk 
Into  our  home  office  and  place  a  (  ill  on  our 
WATS  line  to  talk  with  us  or  our  tall  mem- 
ban  about  pending  legislative  bu  nees.  It  Is 
also  possible  for  a  reporter  to  sf  id  a  mes- 
sage through  our  home  offices  to  i)  i  In  Wash- 
ington so  we  can  call  the  reporU  r  back  via 
our  outgoing  WATS  ime  from  Wa,  tUngton. 

I  would  suggest  an  mvestlgat  >n  of  the 
poeslbillty  of  expanding  this  ser  lea  to  In- 
crease the  usefulness  of  the  W4  :B  ime  as 
a  link  between  \is  and  the  news  i  Mdia  back 
home.  I  can  envision,  fcM*  example  telephone 
news  conferences  linking  the  offioMof  a  Sena- 
tor or  Representative  and  two  or  lore  news 
outlets  in  different  parts  of  the  St  ite  or  dls- 
trict. 

While  the  handicaps  of  the  tometown 
news  media  are  important,  I  not  that  the 
title  of  this  hearmg  is,  "Congress  and  Mass 
Communications."  This  implies  \.  primary 
concern  with  the  large,  national  n  ws  media, 
and  I  assume,  electronic  media  cldefly  repre- 
sented by  television.  This,  too,  islritally  im- 
portant If  Congress  is  to  malntalalts  status 
as  a  co-equal  branch  with  the  {Executive, 
and  stop  acceptmg  second-bilimg&ehind  the 
President  on  prime  TV  time. 

I  have  recently  mtroduced  Ae  Modern 
Congress  Act,  m  which  I  propoa  improve- 
ments designed  to  reform  the  oMratious  of 
Congress  \n  a  variety  of  ways.  I  cal  your  at- 
texiUou  to  three  of  those  proposav  which  I 


believe  world  achieve  the  erds  being  sought 
by  this  Committee. 

One  is  the  establishment,  by  legislative 
mandate,  of  a  new  tradition  in  Congres.3 — 
the  annual  delivery  by  the  leadership  of  both 
Houses  and  both  parties,  of  a  "State  of  the 
Congress"  mes^ige.  While  we  have  seen  in- 
formnl  efforts  to  achieve  such  a  step  in  re- 
cent years,  I  believe  making  It  a  formally 
declared  custom  of  Congress  would  enhance 
Its  prestige,  as  a  message  of  importance  oi\ 
the  same  plane  as  the  President's  state  of 
the  Union  message.  A  legislative  mandate 
also  would  msure  that  the  practice  would 
oontlnue. 

Another  is  the  establishment  of  an  Oftice 
of  Cong^DSional  Conununications.  While  a 
major  part  of  this  OCC's  Job  would  be  to 
operate  a  modernized  internal  information 
and  communications  system  withm  Congress 
for  the  benefit  of  members  in  performmg 
their  work,  it  also  would  provide  facilities, 
equipment  and  expert  technical  advice  to 
help  members  communicate  with  the  public, 
through  the  news  media. 

Third,  the  Modem  Congress  Act  proposes 
following  recent  changes  in  Congressional 
rules  and  procedures  to  their  logical  conclu- 
sion, by  fully  opening  up  the  activities  of 
the  committees  and  subconunlttees  to  news 
media  coverage.  If  any  of  us  cringe  at  being 
clo6ely  scrutinized  in  our  activities — and  I 
hope  upne  of  us  would  feel  we  have  any- 
thing to  fear  from  such  scrutiny — let  me 
point  out  that  if  we  are  doing  our  Jobs,  we 
can  only  gain,  since  through  this  reform  our 
constituents  will  be  better  able  to  see  us  at 
work.  And  I  need  not  pomt  out  to  my  col- 
leagues in  either  House  of  Congress  that  the 
committee  room  is  the  real  workshop  of 
Congress — the  place  where  the  major  portion 
of  our  time  is  spent  on  pending  legislation. 

I  believe  this  final  point  is  the  one  we 
must  keep  in  mind  as  we  consider  the  sub- 
ject before  this  Committee.  We  have  been 
experiencing  a  period  of  growing  suspicion 
and  disapproval  by  citizens,  toward  govern- 
ment m  general  and  elected  officials  in  par- 
ticular. While  there  are  many  reasons  for 
this.  Including  some  for  which  Congress  Is 
free  of  blame,  we  have  a  duty  as  an  institu- 
tion to  reverse  this  trend. 

Any  nation  is  in  trouble  when  its  citizenry 
feels  alienated  from  its  government  and 
suspicious  of  it;  but  this  Is  by  far  a  worse 
disease  when  it  afflicts  a  democracy.  Here 
are  some  Justifications  for  this  lack  of  esteem 
for  public  officials  by  the  citizen.  Hopefully, 
most  of  those  reasons  are  being  answered 
by  other  committees  of  Congress  and  by  the 
Judicial  branch.  But  one  of  the  reasons  ts 
popular  Ignorance  of  what  government  is 
and  how  it  functions.  That  condition  as  a 
basis  of  the  public's  Judgment  of  us  is  not  ac- 
ceptable, and  its  results  are  not  Justified.  We 
must  act  to  overcome  it,  to  the  extent  we 
are  able.  I  believe  that  the  measures  I  have 
proposed  would  go  far  toward  fulfilling  our 
duty.  I  believe  that  an  open  Congress  would 
be  a  Congress  understood  and  respected. 


CrOMMTTTEE  REORGANIZATION 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  today 
Congress  Is  faced  with  a  challenge:  the 
challenge  of  organizational  reeponsiblllty. 
Can  Congress  go  on  operating  with  its 
present  committee  system?  Tills  question 
has  been  raised  on  a  ntunber  of  occasions 
over  the  past  few  months.  My  feeling  is 
that  we  must  study  refoiin  of  the  com- 
mittee system,  and  we  must  do  it  now. 
In  fact,  I  have  Introduced  legislation  to 
facilitate  a  study  of  the  committee  sys- 
tem along  with  Senators  Mathias,  Stev- 
enson and  others. 

I  would  like  to  draw  my  fellow  Sen- 
ators' attention  to  a  recent  edition  of  the 
Aimals.    which    strongly    supports    my 


view  s  about  committee  reform.  The  Jan- 
uary 1974  edition  of  the  Annals,  subti- 
tled "Changing  Congress:  The  Commit- 
tee System."  has  been  sent  by  me  to  each 
Senator  for  his  re>'iew.  I  am  hopeful  tliat 
every  Senator  will  have  a  chance  to  re- 
view this  jomnal,  and  to  reflect  on  the 
opix>rtunltles  bcfoie  us. 

In  this  volume,  I  would  like  to  di-au 
your  attention  to  two  articles  m  par- 
ticular. Congie&6inan  Richard  Bollinc 
has  wilt  ten  an  article  entitled  "Commit- 
tees in  the  House,"  and  Norman  Ornstein 
has  di-afted  "Towards  Restructuiing  the 
Congressional  Conunittee  System."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  two  arti- 
cles be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMMmCES  IN  THB  HoUSE 
(By  RiCRAHO   BOLLINC) 

(NoiE. — Richard  Boiling  ts  United  States 
Representative  from  the  Fifth  District  of 
Missouri.  A  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives since  194«,  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  the  Joint 
House-Senate  Economic  Committee.  Long  an 
advocate  of  congressional  reform,  Boiling 
served  as  Chairman  of  a  special  Rules  Com- 
mittee Subcommittee,  whose  work  led  to 
the  creation  of  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct  and  to  the  first  code  of 
ethics  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. In  1973  Speaker  Carl  Albert  named 
Boiling  Chairman  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Committees,  which  is  to  propose 
changes  in  the  conunittee  system.  Represen- 
tative Boiling  is  the  author  of  House  Out  of 
Order  (1966)  and  Power  m  the  House  (3d 
ed.,  1974),  two  critical  studies  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.) 

Abstract:  The  committee  system  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  contributes  di- 
rectly to  the  House's  failure  to  provide  vig- 
orous national  leadership.  By  denying  the 
Speaker  necessary  tools  of  leadership,  by 
ustag  inadequate  informational  resources,  by 
abdlcatmg  macroeconomlc  responBlbUitiea 
and  by  employing  outmoded  Jurisdictions, 
House  committees  clearly  reveal  the  need  for 
significant  reorganization.  Such  reorganiza- 
tion is  not  impossible  to  achieve,  however 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  changed  In 
the  past  and,  with  self-dlsclpUne  and  hard 
work,  can  do  so  again.  Signs  of  change  al- 
ready exist:  procedural  changes  affecting  the 
rble  of  the  Speaker,  creation  of  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  and  the  House  In- 
formation Systems  Office,  consideration  of 
fundamental  budgetary  reform  proposals  and 
establishment  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Committees,  all  point  to  a  climate  of  reform. 
The  select  conunittee,  after  debatmg  orga- 
nl2^g  principles  of  a  committee  system 
Within  a  legislative  body,  can  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  this  reform  by  its  examination 
of  committees  in  the  House.  Several  schemes 
of  committee  reorganization  within  the  man- 
date of  the  Select  Committee  illustrate  gen- 
erally the  parameters  of  change. 

The  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives should  t>e  the  most  vigorous  institu- 
tion of  the  federal  government.  Its  election 
every  two  years  provides  a  representative 
form  of  government.  Its  Constitutional  au- 
thority to  raise  revenues  offers  a  means  of 
control  over  federal  activity  and  keeps  the 
historic  pov^er  to  tax  In  a  body  responsive 
to  the  people.  Its  legislative  responsiblUtles 
enable  the  House  to  set  national  policy  ob- 
jectives and  to  determine  that  which  is  legal 
or  Ulegal.  Its  large  membership  enables  the 
country's  legislature  to  develop  the  issue  ex- 
pertise a  smaller  body  cannot.  FmaUy,  the 
diversity  and  humanity  of  the  House — its 
common  touch — provide  citizens  with  access 
to  the  federal  estabUshment  and  remind  us 
all  that  our  national  government  is  mads 
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np  of  real  people,  not  simply  white  build- 
ings and  tax  rettirns.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives should  be  the  forge  of  democracy .' 
Tet,  today,  the  House  la  not  the  \'lgorous 
Institution  it  should  be.  It  does  not  occupy, 
as  it  once  did,  a  commanding  place  in  the 
American  scheme  of  government.  Hampered 
by  decentralized  authority,  lacking  infornta- 
tional  resources,  stjrmied  by  obsolete  rules 
and  denying  the  Speaker  his  rightful  tools, 
the  House  of  Representatives  cannot  do  its 
job.  It  is  still,  sadly,  out  of  order. 

THE   COMMrrrEES 

Central  to  the  oi>eratlon  of  the  House  is 
the  committee  system.  The  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  Rules  Committee  and 
Vice-chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Committees,  Representative  Dave  Martin  of 
Nebraska,  called  committees  "the  heart  and 
■oul  of  the  legislative  process. "  *  Woodrow 
Wilson's  famotis  dictum  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  sits  not  for  serious  discus- 
sion, but  to  sanction  the  conclusions  of  its 
committees,  remains  generally  true.'  At  pres- 
ent the  House  conducts  its  business  via 
twenty-one  standing  committees.  These  com- 
mittees— which  vary  to  size  but  average 
thlrty-tliree  members — enable  the  House  to 
split  up  its  work  and  concentrate  on  a  va- 
riety of  issues.  Such  division  of  labor  and 
its  accompanying  specialization  have  helped 
the  House  meet  modern  legislative  demands. 
They  also  have  helped  to  keep  the  institu- 
tion from  becoming  captive  of  the  executive 
branch.  In  addition,  committees  have  cre- 
ated entry  points  or  gateways  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  those  vrishing  to  affect 
government.  They  have  become  vehicles  for 
the  advancement  of  members'  interests  and 
careers. 

As  does  the  House,  Itself,  committees  have 
had  a  long  and  fascinating  history.  In  the 
earUest  Congresses  the  House  relied  upon 
select  committees  for  the  consideration  of 
legislation.  At  that  time  the  House  would 
resolve  itself  mto  the  Conunittee  of  the 
Whole  to  decide  upon  a  bill's  general  prin- 
ciples, whereupon  a  select  committee  would 
be  established  to  settle  details  and  draft  the 
final  product.  By  1800,  after  five  Congresses 
had  met,  only  foiur  standing  committees  ex- 
isted, of  these,  only  one  was  a  legislative 
committee.  This  conmaittee — Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce — was  established  in  1796 
and  is  now  the  oldest  standing  committee 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  was  cre- 
ated m  1802,  the  Judiciary  Committee  in 
1813  and  the  Agrlculttu-e  Committee  in  1820. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  was  not  es- 
Ubllshed  tmtU  1865,  nor  the  modem  Rules 
Committee  untu  1886.  By  1900  the  House 
had  fifty-eight  standing  committees;  by  1930 
it  had  sixty-seven  such  conmiittees.  Some  of 
these,  such  as  the  Conmilttee  on  Pacific  Rail- 
roads and  the  Conmilttee  on  Woman  Suf- 
frage, have  disappeared.  Others,  such  as  the 
Conmilttee  on  Public  Bulldmgs  and  Grounds 
and  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  have  be- 
come subconunlttees  of  committees  or  have 
merged  with  other  committees.  In  194«.  when 
tte  House  last  reorganized  its  committee 
system,  forty-eight  conmiittees  were  reduced 
in  number  to  nmeteen.  In  1958  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  was  created; 
nine  years  later  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct  was  established.  This 
raised  the  number  of  standmg  committees  in 
the  House  to  twenty-one. 

The  present  conmiittee  system,  however, 
fails  the  House  of  Representatives  in  four 
ways:  (1)  the  system  cripples  the  Speaker  by 
aenyhig  hhn  operational  leadership  of  the 
House;  (2)  the  system  neither  receives  uti- 
|fW  nor  generates  adequate  mformatlon;  (3) 
me  committee  system  does  not  consider  the 
economy  from  a  macroeconomlc  point  of 
»i«w;  and  (4)  it  does  not  facUitate  coordi- 
nated policies,  nor  does  it  coordinate  emerg- 
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ing  Issues,  because  the  Jurisdictions  of  House 
committees  are  outdated.  The  faUure  of  the 
modern  House  to  provide  vigorous  national 
leadership  stems  directly  from  these  four 
shortcomings.  No  corporate  board  of  direc- 
tors would  permit  a  company  to  operate  with 
outmoded  organization  or  without  central 
direction,  adequate  information  or  economic 
Integrity.  Tet,  that  is  what  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  domg.  Who  is  to  blame  for 
the  disarray?  The  435  men  and  women  who 
sit  m  the  House  as  representatives.  They  are 
responsible  for  the  resulting  drift  and  decay 
of  the  House.  These  individuals — who,  by  and 
large,  are  honest,  diligent  and  capable  peo- 
ple— must  now  restore  the  institution  In 
which  they  serve.  What  is  needed  is  self- 
discipline  and  hard  work. 

A  HOUSE  IN  TRANSmON 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  changed 
before;  it  can  do  so  again.  No  immutable 
rules  or  customs  exist,  because  the  House 
is  a  dynamic  institution.  In  times  past 
Speakers  have  appomted  committee  chair- 
men; legislative  committees  have  appropri- 
ated funds;  seniority  has  been  discarded — 
Indeed,  the  system  of  seniority  was  not  fully 
developed  untU  after  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury; a  freshman  member  has  been  named 
Speaker,*  and  party  caucuses  have  ruled 
supreme.  Precedents  such  as  these  Indicate 
that  the  House  is  capable  of  significant 
change. 

For  example,  the  Speaker,  when  a  Demo- 
crat, now  sits  on  his  party's  committee  which 
makes  committee  assignments  for  Demo- 
cratic members.  This  party  committee  is  a  fo- 
cus of  power  m  the  House.  Moreover,  the 
Committee  on  Rules  no  longer  obstructs  the 
Speaker,  who  also  benefits  from  new  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  rules  which  strengthen  sub- 
committees at  the  expense  of  full  commit- 
tees and  their  chairmen.  Thus,  the  present 
Speaker,  Carl  Albert  of  Oklahoma,  occupies 
a  stronger  post  than  his  predecessor.  Rep- 
resentative John  McCormack  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  Speaker 
A  strong  Speaker  is  necessary  if  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  to  regain  its  proper 
place  in  government.  The  only  officer  of  the 
House  mentioned  in  the  Constitution,  the 
Speaker  Is  both  coach  and  quarterback.  Un- 
der such  Speakers  as  Henry  Clay,  Thomas 
Reed,  Nicholas  Longworth  and  Sam  Ray- 
bvu-n,  the  House  of  Representatives  received 
firm  leadership.  Goals  were  set,  strategy 
devised  and  tactics  employed.  The  result 
was  a  record  of  achievement,  a  sense  of 
purpose  and  public  recognition  for  the  whole 
House.  No  institution  can  obtain  these  re- 
sults without  such  leadership. 

Currently,  the  Speaker  lacks  the  institu- 
tional tools  of  leadership.  He  must  rely 
upon  personal  persuasiveness,  as  Longworth 
and  Raybum  did.  The  Speaker  cannot  es- 
tablish an  agenda  for  the  House.  He  cannot 
nomlnate^much  less  designate — its  lieu- 
tenants, the  committee  chairmen.  He  can- 
not discipline  the  unfaithful,  and  he  has 
little  with  which  to  reward  the  deserving. 
The  Speaker  is  but  titular  head  of  the  or- 
ganization. His  power  is  personal;  thus. 
House  leadership  is  dependent  upon  the  rare 
fortune  of  finding  an  exceptional  man. 
Informational  resources 
In  the  area  of  informational  resources,  the 
House  of  Representatives  operates  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  comparison  with  the  executive 
branch  and  the  busmess  ccmimunity.  The 
treatment  of  Information  by  the  House  Is 
archaic.  An  appropriate  analogy  U  one  of 
quiU  pens  versus  electronic  computers.  The 
House  has  overtaxed  its  conmilttee  staffs, 
misused  its  slender  research  faculties,  dis- 
trusted automatic  data  processmg  systems 
and  Ignored  the  potential  for  contract  re- 
search. Most  important  of  aU,  the  House  has 
not  realized  that,  la  a  society  dependent  up- 
on technology.  Information  must  necessarily 
be  viewed  as  a  valued  resource.  Solutions  to 


a  legislative  problem  depend  on  the  right 
kind  of  information;  so,  m  fact,  does  the 
very  perception  of  the  problem. 

Quite  recently  the  House  has  shown  signs 
of  recognizing  the  importance  of  Informa- 
tional resources.  It  has  established  an  office 
for  automatic  data  processing  and  an  office 
for  contract  research  with  the  Senate.  The 
first  office,  the  House  Information  Systems, 
has  installed  an  electronic  votmg  device  and 
is  supporting  the  Clerk  of  the  House  with 
administrative  services.  It  has  also  developed 
a  bill  status  system  and  is  plannmg  a  system 
for  the  preparation  of  committee  calendars. 
The  second  office,  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment,  wUl  hopefully  mcrease  the  con- 
gressional evaluation  of  technology's  impact 
on  society.  While  neither  office  is  comparable 
to  the  informational  resources  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  nor  equal  to  the  House's  poten- 
tial, they  are  a  start. 

Macroeconomic  role 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  also 
been  operating  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  area 
of  macroeconomics.  The  President  and  his  ad- 
visors, the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors  are  in 
charge.  The  federal  budget  is  called  the 
PreEldenfs  budget,  and  it  Is  he  who  detcr- 
mmes  the  amounts  to  be  spent.  The  House 
does  not  coordmate  the  work  of  its  taxii  g 
and  spending  committees.  Its  Appropriations 
Committee  reviews  less  than  half  of  the  an- 
nual federal  expenditures  and  does  not  re- 
port legislation  on  time — often  because  the 
authorizing  committees  faU  to  act  in  time 
in  authorizing  appropriations.  Its  members 
have  no  means  of  debatmg  economic  prior- 
ities. For  a  body  with  macroeconomic  respon- 
sibilities, the  situation  is  absurd.  Unless  the 
House  of  Representatives  gets  a  handle  on 
the  federal  budget,  it  will  contmue  to  be  the 
economic  mistress  of  the  executive  branch. 

Late  in  1972  the  House  began  at  last  to 
reform  the  committees'  consideration  of  the 
federal  budget.''  In  cooperation  with  the  Sen- 
ate, the  House  established  a  Joint  Study 
Committee  on  Budget  Control  to  reconmiend 
procedures  which  would  improve  "Congres- 
sional control  of  budgetary  outlay  and  re- 
ceipt totals"  and  would  assure  "an  overall 
view  of  each  year's  budgetary  outlays."* 
Spurred  on  by  the  President's  unprecedented 
impoundment  of  appropriated  funds  in  1972 
and  1973,  the  Joint  study  conmuttee  met  and 
recommended  additional  committee  struc- 
ture: new  House  and  Senate  committees 
which  would  set  a  budgetary  celling  and  at- 
tempt to  sponsor  a  true  debate  over  prior- 
ities. These  proposed  budget  committees 
would  be  comprised  of  members  from  the  re- 
spective taxing  and  appropriating  commit- 
tees, with  additional  members  appointed  by 
the  majority  leadership — in  the  case  of  the 
House,  by  the  Speaker.  Moreover,  the  new 
committees  would  have  an  enlarged  profes- 
sional staff  with  access  to  more  data  without 
which  the  House  of  Representatives  simply 
cannot  regam  its  macroeconomlc  role. 

Unfortunately,  the  recommendations  of 
the  Joint  study  committee  had  serious  de- 
fects. For  example,  no  provision  was  made  for 
committee  consideration  of  tax  expenditures; 
no  safeguards  existed  to  prevent  the  new 
budget  committees  from  predetermining  the 
priorities  debate;  and,  of  great  algntficanoe. 
no  potentially  powerful  committee  should  be 
created  \n  the  House  without  greater  par- 
ticipation of  the  Speaker. 

Jurisdiction 

The  last  area  in  which  the  committee  sys- 
tem fails  the  House  Is  Jurisdiction.  At  pres- 
ent, the  Jurisdiction  of  the  twenty-one 
standing  committees  is  spelled  out  in  Rule 
XI  of  the  House  rules.  Last  revised  more  than 
twenty-five  years  ago  In  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  Rule  XI  is  now 
imsatisfactory.  House  committee  Jurisdic- 
tions are  unclear  and  duplicative.  They  are 
also  full  of  omissions  and  antiquated  or  Ir- 
relevant listings. 
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Btile  ZI  Is  unelew  aa  to  which  ec  nmitte« 
m  the  HouM  of  Repreaentatlvea  hi  *  Jurla- 
dlctlon  over  the  control  of  dangerov  t  drugs; 
several  committees  have  claimed  arladlc- 
tlonJ  Clarity  la  also  lacking  In  the  area  of 
water  resources,  in  which  three  coU  imltteea 
of  the  House  are  involved."  The  ml  i  Is  also 
duplicative.  Por  example.  It  design  .tea  two 
committees  with  Jurisdiction  over  latlonal 
forests,  the  Committee  on  AgrlcuK  jre  and 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Ini  ilar  Af- 
fairs. Rule  XI  Is  particularly  defl  ilent  In 
omitting  some  subject  categories,  to  1946 
these  subjects  were  not  naUonal  last  m.  thus. 
Tinderstandably.  they  were  not  covert  1  by  the 
rule.  Today,  categories  such  as  en«  -gy  and 
crime  need  a  focal  point  within  the  touse  of 
Representatives.  This  is  possible  onl  '  by  ex- 
plicit designation  of  committee  Jurl  dlcUon. 
As  Representative  John  Culver  of  lo^  k  stated 
on  the  House  floor : 

"Our  first  obligation  la  to  see  that  there  is 
a  coherent,  realistic  and  contcmpoi  vrj  set- 
ting for  the  consideration  of  all  le  tslation 
and  to  be  sure  that  the  most  com  landing 
and  Imminent  lasues  of  public  p<  ley  are 
mirrored  and  realized  In  the  organ;  sational 
structure  of  Congress."  » 

Tha  inadequacies  of  Rule  XI.  howe'  er,  have 
not  meant  that  the  House  fails  U  act  In 
areas  of  Jurisdictional  uncertainty  Acting 
on  behalf  of  the  Speaker,  the  OfflO  of  tha 
Parliamentarian  refers  all  bills  to  co)  imlttee. 
whether  or  not  the  subject  is  sp  clflcally 
listed  in  the  rule.  When  Rule  XI  :  s  sUent 
or  unclear,  the  office  is  guided  by  pi  scedent, 
logic  or  political  advantage.  Over  ;  period 
of  time  such  a  process  inevitably  eada  to 
confusion  and  inconsistency.  Hou  e  com- 
mittees acquire  Jurisdiction  by  a  «retlon. 
DilTerent  committees  receive  slmllal  subject 
matter.  Procedural  uncertainty  fr  quently 
results.  Public  policy  often  suffers. 

The  same  outcome  sometimes  occi  rs  when 
House  committees  compete  with  me  an- 
other for  Jurisdiction  over  emerging  national 
Issues.  Often,  bills  are  drafted  so  t  lat  they 
will  reach  a  certain  committee.  )Urerent 
committees  sometimes  end  up  wit]  similar 
legislation  and  identical  JurlsdlctK;  i.  Take, 
for  example,  the  current  fasctnati  >n  with 
energy.  Three  committees  of  the  He  lae  have 
created  subcommittees  on  energy.;  while  a 
fourth  committee  considers  itself  tti  i  appro- 
priate site  of  energy  legislation. >•  A  (  jherent. 
sensible  national  energy  policy  la  dl  Icult  to 
achieve  under  the  best  of  clrcun  stances; 
when  several  committees  vie  for  c<  itrol.  it 
is  next  to  impossible.  At  times,  o:  course, 
overlapping  Jurisdiction  is  desirable  because 
differing  points  of  view  which  may  be  sup- 
pressed In  one  committee  receive  mlr  con- 
sideration in  another.  However,  alllverstty 
In  communication  patterns  does  noVwarrant 
conflicting  legislation  and  this,  tOGl  can  re- 
sult from  such  overlap.  f 

A  further  disadvantage  with  thi  present 
system  of  committee  Jurisdiction  i  Imbal- 
anced  workload.  Some  House  comn  Ittees  do 
not  have  much  to  do.  Others  are  so  busy 
that  they  must  neglect  urgent  put  lie  busi- 
ness within  their  Jurisdiction.  Ii  1B73  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  V  ays  and 
Means  indicated  that  the  commltt4^  had  to 
postpone  consideration  of  tax  rtfonn  in 
order  to  take  up  trade  legislation."  ft  critical 
Issue  was  delayed  because  Ways  afd  Means 
which  has  Jurisdiction,  under  Rull  XI  and 
the  precedents  of  the  House,  over  •txea  and 
the  public  debt,  social  security,  2  national 
health  programs,  such  as  medicare  «id  medi- 
caid, revenue  sharing  and  trade  wai^oo  busy. 

A  final  disadvantage  of  the  pntont  con- 
figuration of  oommlttee  JurladlctMt  la  that 
subject  areas  or  Issues  without  a  £mmlttee 
to  call  their  own  lose  focus  and  ^otectlon. 
Committees  In  the  House  afford  a|^ubject  a 
sense  of  place,  a  home  In  whlcl^'lts  con- 
stituency can  centralize  strate^  develop 
frienda  and  rebuff  foes.  Issues  whlfh  are  or- 
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phans  usually  do  XM>t  fare  well  in  the  House. 
Prestige  la  Involved  too.  National  laatias  need 
a  legislative  point  of  convergence  which  only 
commltteee  can  provide. 

TRS  SXIXCT  COmOTRZ  ON  COKICRTKSS 

In  January  of  1973  the  House  acted  to 
remedy  the  problem  of  committee  Jurisdic- 
tions. At  the  initiation  of  the  Speaker  and 
with  the  support  and  encouragement  of  the 
minority  leader.  Representative  Gerald  Ford 
of  Michigan,  the  House  approved  creation  of 
a  select  committee  to  recommend  changes  in 
Rule  XI.  as  well  as  in  Rule  X  which  dea- 
Igoates  the  names  and  numbers  of  stand- 
ing committees."  The  Select  Committee  on 
Conunittees,  as  the  new  body  is  called,  con- 
sisted of  ten  members  of  the  House,  five 
Democrats  and  Ave  Republicans.  The  balance 
between  Democrats  and  Republicans  Is  un- 
usual because  the  makeup  of  congressional 
committees  traditionally  reflects  the  ratio  of 
the  majority  and  minority  parties  In  each 
house.  An  exception  was  made  In  this  case 
because  the  success  of  the  Select  Committee 
is  dependent  upon  bipartisan  support. 

During  the  debate  on  the  resolution 
creating  the  Select  Committee,  the  question 
of  why  a  select  committee  was  required  was 
raised.  Could  not  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Congressional  Organization,  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  or  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee— which  has  legislative  Jurisdiction 
over  changes  In  House  rules — examine  Rules 
X  and  XI 7  Any  of  these  alternatives,  it  was 
argued,  could  do  the  Job  and  save  the  time 
and  expense  of  assembling  a  new  committee 
and  staff. 

However,  each  of  these  alternatives  pre- 
sented serious  difficulties.  The  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Congressional  Operations  would  in- 
volve United  States  senators  In  the  determi- 
nation of  House  committees — an  Involve- 
ment for  which  they  were  neither  qualified 
nor  welcome.  The  Senate  and  the  House  are 
fundamentally  different  and  need  not  be  in- 
volved In  each  other's  Internal  organization. 
Moreover,  the  Joint  committee  Is  specifically 
prohibited  from  recommending  changes  In 
the  rules,  parliamentary  procedures  or  prec- 
edents of  either  house. ■*  Also,  it  is  not  a  bi- 
partisan committee,  but  one  in  which  Demo- 
crats currently  outnumber  Republicans.  The 
absence  of  bipartisanship  was  again  compel- 
ling In  considering  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  as  an  alternate  to  the  select 
committee.  In  addition,  an  obvious  need  ex- 
isted for  the  body  conducting  the  study  to  be 
as  free  as  possible  of  present  committee 
structure.  As  one  of  the  twenty-one  stand- 
ing committees  of  the  House,  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  could  not  be  neu- 
tral. It  would  have  had  an  unfair  advantage 
were  It  reaponslble  for  the  study.  A  similar 
conflict  of  Interest  would  occur  were  the 
Rulea  Committee  to  conduct  the  atudy  of 
Rulea  X  and  XI.  Moreover,  partisanship  could 
be  acute,  aa  the  majority  outnumbers  the 
minority  on  Rules  two  to  one.  Furthermore, 
the  committee's  staff  Is  small  and  would  be 
unable  to  assume  the  necessary  added  re- 
sponsibility. The  leglslatlvo  recommenda- 
tions of  the  select  committee,  however,  will 
be  subject  to  clearance  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee before  they  are  debated  and  acted 
upon  In  the  House,  Itself.  Finally,  the  Se- 
lect Conunlttee  on  Commltttees  Is  a  non- 
exclusive body  whose  members  serve  on  ten 
of  the  other  standing  committees.  Such  di- 
versity gives  the  select  committee  a  tiseful 
perspective  on  various  a^>ect8  of  the  oom- 
mlttee ayatem. 

catmuA  voa  chanob 

In  examining  Rules  X  and  XI  the  select 
committee  must  keep  in  mind  that  any 
operating  process  In  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives must  be  democratic.  This  means 
that  any  reorganization  of  committees  must 
be  ooDslstent  with  the  underlying  TaloM  at 
our   political   system.   Cotnintttees   la   Um 


House,  regardless  of  their  number  or  Juris- 
diction, must  therefore  function  openly  and 
with  deliberatton.  The  legislative  process 
must  be  visible  to  the  public.  Moreover,  de- 
mocracy does  not  always  operate  best  behind 
closed  doors,  and  neither  do  committees.  The 
process  must  also  be  deliberative.  Commit- 
teea  are  a  place  to  think  things  through. 
Ooals  should  be  stated,  premises  revealed! 
alternatives  explored  and  conclusions  qties- 
tloned.  After  all,  the  House  is  a  legislative 
body,  and  the  unique  function  of  a  legisla- 
ture is  to  provide  a  forum  for  the  debate  of 
public  issues. 

To  be  democratic.  House  committees  m\ist 
also  function  responsibly.  Here,  again,  a  con- 
straint has  been  placed  upon  the  select  com- 
mittee. Its  recommendations  must  enable 
the  committees  of  the  House  to  be  held  ac- 
countable for  their  actions:  this  means,  sim- 
ply, that  credit  or  blame  can  be  affixed.  Such 
responsibility  Is  vital  to  the  political  in- 
tegrity of  the  House,  particularly  now  when 
Americans'  faith  In  their  Institutions  of  gov- 
ernment is  unusually  low. 

Another  criterion  for  the  reorganization  of 
committees  is  representation,  which  means 
that  affected  interests  are  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  beard.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives should  not  operate  without  bear- 
ing those  who  wish  to  be  heard,  as  some 
committees  have  at  times  done.  Represen- 
tation means  that  committees  must  listen 
to  those  upon  whom  committee  actions  have 
an  impact.  Such  listening  is  essential  to  fair 
play. 

A  further  requirement  for  the  democratic 
operation  of  committees  is  responsiveness. 
'The  House  and  Its  committees  must  be  re- 
sponsive to  national  needs.  The  criterion  Is 
an  illusive  one.  of  course,  because  people's 
perceptions  of  problems  and  remedies  vary 
greatly.  Yet,  committees  should  not  Ignore 
that  which  generally  seems  to  be  a  real  prob- 
lem, and  committee  structure  should  not 
prevent  the  House  from  working  Its  will. 

Two  other  criteria  serve  as  additional 
guidelines  for  the  select  committee  In  re- 
organizing the  conunlttee  structure  of  the 
House.  The  first  Is  to  maintain  the  relative 
equality  of  all  members.  A  committee  system 
should  not  make  some  members  of  the  House 
feel  that  they  are  backbenchers.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Is  Important.  Each  has  a 
vote  equal  to  the  other,  and  each  should 
have  a  committee  role  of  some  importance. 
While  the  need  for  leadership  In  the  House 
and  the  quirks  of  personality  mean  that 
some  representatives  are  more  Influential 
than  others.  House  committees  should  be 
structtued  to  give  all  436  a  piece  of  the 
action. 

QITESTIONS    ABOTTT    COMIUTTEES 

In  contemplating  significant  changes  in 
Rule  X  and  XI.  the  Select  Committee  on 
Committees — or  anyone  else  planning  a  re- 
organization of  House  committees — must 
first  ask  some  basic  questions  about  the  com- 
mittee system.  These  questions  should  pre- 
cede any  rearrangement  of  committee  Juris- 
dictions. Their  answers  will  comprise  a 
necessary  frantework  upon  which  to  base  re- 
organization. They  also  will  heavily  influence 
the  committee  arrangement  which  occurs. 
Four  of  these  basic  questions  are  dlscuased 
below. 

An  appropriate  first  question  concerns  tha 
budget.  WUl  reorganization  include  commit- 
tee consideration  of  the  federal  budgetf  If 
so.  several  questions  follow:  (1)  should  the 
appropriation  and  authorization  functions 
continue  to  be  separated?  Is  the  setting  of  a 
budget  ceUlng  by  the  House  desirable  or 
practical?  At  what  level  of  funding,  and 
where  In  the  oommlttee  process,  does  the 
priorities  debate  occur?  Does  a  budget  ceUUC 
make  an  appropriations  committee  super* 
fluous?  What  mechanism  will  guarantee  to- 
ordination  between  ^lending  and  taxing? 

A  second  basic  question  concerns  the  scope 
of  Jurisdiction.  Should  the  Jurisdiction  tl 
committees  In  the  House  cover  several  dif- 
ferent areas  of  public  policy  or  be  limited 
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to  one  such  area?  Are  single  interest  commit- 
tees, such  as  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
whose  Jurisdiction  Is  pretty  much  confined 
to  agriculture,  preferable  to  multiple  Interest 
committees,  such  as  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  whose  Jurisdiction  includes  water  re- 
sDurces,  transportation  and  public  buildings? 
Additional  questions  include:  do  single  in- 
terest conunittees  develop  greater  expertise 
than  multiple  Interest  ones;  do  multiple  in- 
terest committees  become  less  susceptible 
to  capture  by  lobby  groups;  do  single  interest 
committees  really  function  as  a  single  unit 
rather  than  as  a  grouping  of  subcommittees? 
Should  the  interests  of  multiple  interest  com- 
mittees be  related  or  deliberately  different? 

Another  basic  question  to  ask  before  re- 
organizing conunlttee  Jurisdictions  concerns 
oversight — the  monitoring  of  the  executive 
branch.  Is  the  oversight  function  best  served 
by  having  a  separate  committee  in  the  House 
peiform  most,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  oversight 
or  should  oversight  be  divided  among  the 
legislative  committees,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  a  Oovernmeut  Operations 
Committee,  as  is  now  the  case?  Should  the 
party  not  in  the  White  House  direct  over- 
sight in  the  House?  What  mechanism  will 
guarantee  coordination  of  oversight  activity 
with  the  House's  appropriation  of  funds? 

A  fourth  basic  question  concerns  the  size 
o(  committees.  How  many  members  should 
Bouse  committees  have?  Currently,  the  aver- 
age size  of  the  twenty-one  standing  commit- 
tees is  thirty-three  members.  Committee  size, 
of  course,  affects  a  committee's  Jurisdiction 
and  Internal  procedures.  Committees  of 
thirty-three  members  tend  to  be  unwieldy  if 
everyone  attends,  to  discourage  equal  par- 
ticipation of  members  and  to  encourage  the 
use  of  subcommittees.  They  also  allow  com- 
mittees to  have  multiple  interest  Jurisdic- 
tions, although  the  House  presently  has  two 
larger  committees  which  are  single  interest: 
the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  Committees  smaller 
than  thirty-three  members  would  most  likely 
increase  the  number  of  single  Interest  com- 
mittees In  the  Hoxise.  Larger  committees 
would  enhance  the  subcommittee  system  and 
enable  members  to  serve  on  several  commit- 
tees. Whether  House  committees  should  be 
exclusive  assignmetits  is  Itself  another  basic 
question  which  directly  relates  to  the  size  of 
committees. 

Having  answered  basic  questions  such  as 
these  and,  thus,  devising  a  framework  upon 
which  to  base  a  reorganization  of  House 
committees,  the  next  step  Is  to  restructure 
committee  Jiu^sdlction.  This  Is  not  easy,  be- 
cause policy  areas  are  InterreUted.  It  Is  not 
usual  either,  because  those  scholars  and 
other  observers  who  have  commented  on  the 
committee  system  have  neglected  to  present 
alternatives. 

SCHEMES  OF  REOROANIZATION 

What  follows  In  the  tables  below  Is  thus 
unusual:  three  schemes  of  committee  orga- 
nization— preceded  by  the  existing  schenr '  of 
House  conamittees  and  their  Jiulsdiction.  The 
new  schemes  vary  considerably,  and  no  pref- 
erence is  expressed  or  implied.  Each  of  the 
schemes  reduces  the  number  of  committees; 
each  provides  a  separate  committee  for  over- 
sight, although  these  are  not  inevitable.  How- 
ever, the  schemes  differ  in  scope  of  concmlt- 
tee  Jurisdiction.  Scheme  A  provides  multiple 
Interest,  exclusive  committees  of  similar  sub- 
ject matter  which  would  enjoy  equal  legis- 
lative significance.  Scheme  B  provides  a  sharp 
reduction  in  the  number  of  committees 
which  again  would  be  multiple  interest  and 
exclusive,  but  with  greater  diversity  of  sub- 
ject matter  than  In  Scheme  A.  Scheme  C  pro- 
vides a  mix  of  single  interest  and  multiple 
interest  committees.  These  committees  would 
not  necessarily  be  exclusive,  but  would  be 
far  larger  in  number  than  those  In  the  other 
new  schemes. 

The  three  new  committee  schemes  also 
differ  In  their  consideration  of  the  federal 
ourtget.  Scheme  A  grants  the  present  Appro- 


priations Committee — which  receives  a  new 
name — Jiulsdiction  to  set  a  budget  ceiling, 
but  retains  the  distinction  between  authoriz- 
ing and  appropriating  committees.  Scheme  B 
creates  a  new  Committee  on  Budget  and 
Revenues  which  combines  the  spending  and 
taxing  functions  and  requires  the  other  com- 
mittees to  appropriate,  as  well  as  to  authorize 
funds.  Scheme  C  creates  a  new  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  also  reunites  the  appropriating 
and  authorizing  functions.  However,  the 
scheme  does  not  combine  the  spending  and 
taxing  Jxirisdictlons. 

CONCLUSION 

These  schemes  represent  an  effort  to  por- 
tray what  different  conunlttee  systems  could 
be.  As  a  key  component  of  the  House,  com- 
mittees must  be  reorganized  if  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  to  regain  its  role  in  gov- 
ernment. Yet,  this  reorganization  requires  a 
searching  examination  of  the  concepts  un- 
derlying committees  in  a  legislative  body. 
Chjinglng  committees  is  an  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult task,  both  intellectually  and  practically. 
It  is  also  a  risky  one.  For,  as  the  experience 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946  shows,  the  appearance 
of  change  Is  not  necessarily  the  reality  of  re- 
form. Today's  gleaming  reorganization  Is  to- 
morrow's out-of-date  organizational  Inade- 
quacy. Hopefully,  the  articles  in  this  issue  of 
The  Annals  will  throw  some  light  on  the  road 
ahead,  wherever  it  may  lead. 
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energy.  The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  considers  Itself  to  be  the  logical 
focus  of  energy  legislation  in  the  House. 
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TABLE    1 

The  present  scheme  of  committee 
jurisdiction 

Committee  and  Jurisdiction 

1.  Agriculture:  Agriculture,  forestry  aud 
rural  development. 

2.  Appropriations:  Appropriation  of  funds. 

3.  Armed  Services:  Military  affairs  and  lUi- 
tional  security. 

4.  Banking  and  Currency:  Wage  and  price 
controls,  banking,  International  banking, 
deposit    Insurance,    currency    and    coinage. 


hoiising,  urban  affairs,  generally,  and  urban 
mass  transit. 

5.  District  of  Columbia:  Washington,  D.C. 
atTairs. 

6.  Education  and  Labor:  Education,  fine 
arts,  manpower  aud  labor  relations. 

7.  Foreign  Affairs:  International  relations 
and  disarmament. 

8.  Government  Operations:  Budget  and 
accounting  measiTres,  executive  branch  re- 
organization. Intergovernmental  relations, 
the  efficiency  and  economy  of  government, 

9.  House  Administration:  Administrative 
matters  of  the  House  and  federal  elections. 

10.  Interior  and  Insular:  Forestry,  nation- 
al parks,  American  Indians,  water  supply, 
mining,  public  lands,  land-use  planning,  en- 
vironment and  territorial  matters. 

11.  Internal  Security:  Subversive  activity. 

12.  Commerce:  Public  health,  air  pollution, 
civil  aviation,  interstate  oil  compacts,  rail- 
roads, commerce,  generally,  communications, 
interstate  power  transmission,  securities  and 
exchanges  and  the  weather. 

13.  Judiciary:  The  Judiciary,  bankruptcy, 
espionage,  crime,  civil  liberties,  constitution- 
al amendments,  Interstate  compacts.  Im- 
migration and  naturalization,  patents,  na- 
tional penitentiaries,  antitrust  matters  and 
federal  holidays. 

14.  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries:  Tlie 
merchant  marine,  fisheries  and  wildlife,  en- 
vironment, oceanography  and  the  Panama 
Canal. 

15.  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service:  Census, 
national  archives,  postal  service  and  the  civil 
service. 

16.  Public  Works:  Flood  control,  river  and 
harbor  Improvement,  highways,  public  build- 
ings and  grounds,  regional  economic  develop- 
ment, the  Capitol  Building,  water  pollution 
and  water  power. 

17.  Rules:  Changes  lii  the  House  rules  and 
regulation  of  floor  debate. 

18.  Science  and  Astronautics:  l^ace  ex- 
ploration, science  and  technology,  weights 
and  measures  and  astronautlcal  research  and 
development. 

19.  Standards  of  Official  Conduct:  Official 
conduct. 

20.  Veterans'  Affairs:  Veterans'  affairs. 

21.  Ways  and  Means:  Taxes  and  the  pub- 
lic debt,  social  security  and  welfare,  national 
health  programs — medicare  and  medicaid— 
revenue  sharing  and  trade  between  nations. 

TABLE   2 

Cotnmittee   jurisdiction   scheme   A 
Committee  and  Jurisdiction 

1.  Agrlculttu-e  and  Rural  Affairs:  Agricul- 
ture and  rural  development. 

2.  Armed  Services:  Military  affairs  and  na- 
tional security. 

3.  Economic  Affairs:  Wage  and  price  con- 
trols, banking,  deposit  insurance,  currency 
and  coinage,  economic  affairs,  generally,  re- 
gional economic  development,  bankruptcy, 
securities  and  exchanges  and  small  business, 
conunerce,  and  labor  relations. 

4.  Budget  and  Appropriations:  Budget 
celling,  budget  and  accounting  measiues  and 
appropriation  of  funds. 

5.  Ethics  (nonexclusive) :  Ofliclal  conduct. 

6.  Foreign  Affairs:  Internatloiukl  relations, 
disarmament,  Panama  Canal,  international 
banking  and  trade  between  nations. 

7.  Government  Operations:  Executive 
branch  reorganization.  Intergovernmental  re- 
lations, the  efficiency  and  economy  of  govern- 
ment, public  buildings  and  grounds,  the 
Capitol  Building,  civil  service,  national  ar- 
chives and  the  postal  service. 

8.  Judiciary:  The  Judiciary,  espionage  and 
Internal  security,  crime,  civil  liberties,  fed- 
eral elections.  Constitutional  amendments, 
interstate  compacts.  Immigration  and  nat- 
uralization, patents,  copyright  and  trade- 
marks, national  penitentiaries,  antitrust 
matters,  territorial  affairs  and  federal  holi- 
days. 

9.  Natural  Resources  and  the  Environ- 
ment:   Forestry,  national   parks,  water  re- 
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sources,  mining,  public  lands,  la^-use  plan- 
ning, environment,  fisheries  and  #lldlife.  pol- 
lution, weather,  flood  control  altd  energy. 

10.  Human  Resources:  Educatlffii,  fine  arts, 
manpower,  public  health,  natld^al  health 
programs,  American  Indians,  coi|sumer  af- 
fairs, social  security  and  welfi 
benefits  and  the  elderly 

11.  Space.  Science  end  Tcchnoli 
exploration,  science  and  technol' 
and  measures,  astronautical  re;e: 
velopment.  census,  oceanography  \ 
municatlons, 


12.  Transportation  and  Urban  Af  tlrs:  Civil     American  Indians  and  veterans'  liouslng 


veterans' 

:  Space 
weights 
and  de- 
,d  com- 


and  price  controls,  banking,  deposit  Insiu*- 
ance.  currency  and  coinage,  economic  affairs, 
generally,  labor  relations,  commerce,  secu- 
rities and  exchanges,  federal  holidays,  bank- 
ruptcy and  small  business. 

b.  Communications:  Communications, 
copyright  and  trademarks,  national  archives, 
census  and   the  postal  serice. 

6.  Community  Development:  Rural  devel- 
opment, housing,  urban  affairs,  generally, 
land-use  planning,  public  buildings  and 
grounds,  revenue  sharing,  regional  economic 
development.      Washington.      D.C.      affairs. 


aviation,  highways,  railroads.  mer<  tiant  ma- 
rine, rivers  and  harbors,  urban  mi  is  transit, 
Washington.  D.C.  affairs,  housing  ad  urban 
affairs,  generally. 

13.  Ways  and  Means:  Taxes,  rev«  lue  shar- 
ing and  the  public  debt. 

14.  Office  of  the  Speaker:  Chanj  «  In  the 
House  rules,  regulations  of  floor  d  bate  and 
the  administrative  matters  of  the  H  use. 

TABLC    3 

Committee   jurisdiction  schet  e   B 
Committee  and  Jurlsdlctli 

1.  Budget  and  Revenues:  Spenalng  cell- 
ing— other  committees  appropriate  via  spe- 
cial subcommittees — budget  and  Mcountlng 
measures,  taxes,  revenue  sharingf  and  the 
public  debt. 

2.  Economic  Affairs:  Wage  and  frlce  con- 
trols, bonking,  deposit  insurancejcurrency 
and  coinage,  economic  affairs,  generllly,  hous- 
Ing.  urban-rural  affairs,  regional  leconomlc 
development,  bankruptcy,  securltla  and  ex- 
changes, small  business,  antltnial  matters 
and  labor  relations. 

3.  Human  Resources:  Education Jflne  arts, 
manpower,  public  health,  natloiml  health 
programs,  American  Indians,  oonumer  af- 
fairs, social  security  and  welfare,|veterans' 
benefits  and  the  elderly. 

4.  International  Relations:  Mlllllry  affairs 
and  national  security,  Intematl&al  rela- 
tions, disarmament.  Panama  Canal  Interna- 
tional banking  and  trade  between  Rations. 

6.  Judiciary:  The  Judiciary,  esplinage  and 
Internal  security,  crime,  civil  Ubeitles.  fed- 
eral elections.  Constitutional  amfedments, 
Washington.  D.C.  affairs.  Interstate  compacts. 
Immigration  and  naturalization  J  patents, 
copyright  and  trademarks,  natural  peni- 
tentiaries, territorial  affairs  an|  federal 
holidays. 

6.  Natural  Resources:  ForestryjJ  national 
parks,  water  resources,  public  land£  land -use 
planning,  environment,  fisheries  Jind  wild- 
life, pollution,  flood  control,  mln&g.  ocean- 
ography and  energy.  ^ 

7.  National  Policy  Planning  :i  Planning 
generally.  s 

8.  Oovemment  and  Program  Review:  Ex- 
ecutive branch  reorganization.  Irttergovem- 
mental  relations,  public  buildings  and 
grounds,  civil  service  and  tb«  ectjiomy  and 
efficiency  of  government.  i 

9.  Rules  and  Agenda :  Changes  ln%he  House 
rules,  regulation  of  floor  debate,  administra- 
tive matters  of  the  House  and  Mferral  of 
bUls.  I 

10.  Science  and  Space:  Space  eAloratlon. 
science  and  technology,  weights  aid  meas- 
ures, astronautical  research  and!  develop- 
ment, communications,  national!  archives, 
census,  postal  service  and  weather.  | 

11.  Transportation:  Civil  avlat&n.  high- 
ways, railroads,  merchant  marine.  Avers  and 
barbors  and  urban  mass  transit.     | 

TABLB   4  i 

Committee  lurisdietion  sche«|c  O 
Committee  and  Jurtsdletkn 

I.  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Aff4>*:  Agri- 
culture and  consumer  afTalrs.         | 

a.  Armed  Services:  Military  affadi  and  n»- 
tlonal  security.  |^ 

3.  Budget:  Spending  ceiling — offier  com- 
eommlttees  appropriate  via  special  subcom- 
■•  well  as  authorize.  | 

4.  Commerce.  Banking  and  Lalxir:   Wage 


7.  Education:    Education   and   manpower. 

8.  Energy:  Mining,  power  and  energy. 

9.  Government  Review:  Budget  and  ac- 
counting measures,  executive  branch  reorga- 
nization. Intergovernmental  relations,  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  government,  civil 
service  and  review  of  military  procurement. 

10.  Health:  Public  health,  health  research, 
veterans'  hospitals  and  national  health  pro- 
grams. 

11.  House  Administration:  Administrative 
matters  of  the  House.  Library  of  Congress 
and  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

12.  International  Affairs:  International  re- 
lations, disarmament,  Panama  Canal,  Inter- 
national banking  and  trade  between  nations. 

13.  Judiciary:  The  Judiciary,  espionage  and 
Internal  security,  crime,  civil  lll>ertles.  fed- 
eral elections.  Constitutional  sunendments, 
interstate  compacts,  immigration  and  nat- 
uralization, national  penitentiaries,  territo- 
rial affairs  and  federal  holidays. 

14.  Natural  Resources  and  the  Environ- 
ment: Forestry,  national  parks,  water  re- 
sources, public  lands,  land-use  planning,  en- 
vironment, flsherles  and  wildlife,  pollution, 
weather  and  flood  control. 

15.  Rules  and  Jurisdiction:  Changes  In  the 
House  rules,  regulation  of  floor  debate  and 
referral  of  bills. 

16.  Science  and  Technology:  Space  explo- 
ration, science  and  technology,  weights  and 
measures,  astronautical  research  and  devel- 
opment, oceanography,  patents,  copyright 
and  trademarks. 

17.  Standards  of  Official  Conduct:  Official 
conduct. 

18.  Social  Services:  Social  seCTirtty,  welfare 
and  veterans'  pensions. 

19.  Transportation:  CivU  aviation,  high- 
ways, railroads,  merchant  marine,  rivers  and 
harbors  and  urban  mass  transit. 

20.  Ways  and  Means:  Taxes  and  public 
debt. 


Toward  Resthuctitunc  tux  Concrcssional 

CoMMrrTEE  System 

(By  Norman  J.  Omstein) 

(NoTX. — Norman  J.  Ornstetn.  special  editor 
of  this  volume,  received  his  Ph.D.  from  the 
University  of  Michigan.  An  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Science  at  Catholic  Uni- 
versity In  Washington.  DC,  Omstein  Is  the 
author  of  several  articles  on  Congress  and 
editor  of  a  forthcoming  book.  Change  In 
Congress.  Professor  Omstein.  Robert  L.  Pea- 
body  and  David  W.  Rohde  are  currently  work- 
ing on  a  book  on  decision  making  In  the 
Senate.  Formerly,  he  served  as  an  American 
Political  Science  Association  Congressional 
Fellow  and  taught  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity School  of  Advanced  International 
Studies  in  Bologna,  Italy.) 

Abstract:  While  the  standing  conunlttee 
structures  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  Senate  have  functioned  well  for  their 
legislative  systems,  some  endemic  problems 
remain.  Because  Individual  legislators  have 
different  backgrounds,  interests  and  goals, 
and  because  committees  have  varying  attrac- 
tiveness for  members,  a  natural  selection 
process  builds  a  distinct  bias  Into  commit- 
tee assignments,  overrepresenting  those  with 
special  interests  In  the  subject  matter  of  the 
conunlttee.  Thus,  rural  legislators  dominate 
the  Agriculture  and  Public  Works  Coounlt- 
tees;  port  area  congressmen.  Merchant  Ma- 


rine and  Fisheries.  The  problem  Is  especially 
acute  In  the  House,  where  congressmen  have 
only  one  or  two  committee  assignments,  and 
reformers  have  recently  strengthened  the 
powers  of  committee  caucxises  and  subcom- 
mittees. Several  large  scale  reforms  are  sug- 
geoted  to  make  committees  more  representa- 
tive of  the  larger  legislative  entity  and,  thus, 
to  improve  the  formulation  of  national  pub- 
lic policy.  For  the  House  these  reforms  in- 
clude: (1)  consolidating  standing  commit- 
tees to  a  total  of  seven  or  eight;  (2)  limit- 
ing the  tenure  of  committee  chairmen  to 
prevent  longterm  accumulations  of  power 
by  small  numbers  of  legislators:  (3)  rotat- 
ing committee  assignments  to  further  en- 
sure a  wider  range  of  members  on  each  com- 
mittee and  to  give  congressmen  Indepth  ex- 
perience In  a  larger  number  of  Issue  areas. 
Formulas  are  suggested  to  limit  the  turn- 
over on  a  given  committee  at  any  given  time 
to  protect  expertise.  For  the  Senate,  a  con- 
solidation of  both  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees Is  suggested  to  give  senators  more 
flexibility  to  cope  with  a  heavy  and  ever 
expanding  workload. 

Very  early  In  Its  existence  Congress  adopt- 
ed a  standing  committee  system.  One  hun- 
dred and  eighty  years  later,  after  periodic 
changes  In  committee  structures,  the  ctand- 
Ing  committee  systems  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  are  the  most 
significant  features  of  both  legislative  bodies. 
The  one  assumption  universally  shared  by 
those  who  are  currently  focusing  on  reform 
Is  that  standing  committees  are  here  to  stay 
In  the  United  States  Congjess;  no  other  mode 
of  operation  la  ever  discussed. 

No  doubt,  standing  committees  have  func- 
tioned well  for  Congress'  operations.  They 
have  permitted  the  two  legislative  bodies 
to  cope  with  their  increasingly  heavy  work- 
load through  a  manageable  divislcn  of  la- 
bor, and  they  have  facilitated  the  process  of 
individual  specialization  which  provides  ex- 
pertise necessary  to  cope  with  the  resource- 
and  talent-rich  executive  branch  and  with 
the  complexity  of  contemporary  Issues  and 
legislation.'  These  are  problems  of  a  tech- 
nological society  and  a  large  legislative  body; 
neither  of  these  conditions  Is  likely  to  dis- 
appear. Thus,  standing  committees  will  be- 
come more  and  more  solidified.  Suggestions 
for  change  In  the  committee  systems  must  be 
put  within  this  framework. 

Standing  committees  fvtlfill  Important 
goals  for  the  legislative  system.  Because  of 
their  central  position  In  the  legislature,  com- 
mittees are  also  objects  of  great  slgntflcance 
for  individual  legislators  and  their  careers. 
Committee  assignments  are  vitally  important 
to  each  member,  whether  he  Is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  implementing  public  policy,  at- 
taining Internal  power  and  prestige  or  pro- 
tecting his  elective  fianks.  Because  com- 
mittees have  varying  attractiveness  to  mem- 
bers, they  tend  to  attract  members  with 
different  goals:  thus,  they  tend  to  be  quite 
unrepresentative  of  the  larger  body  mem- 
bership. 

THK    PROBLEM    Or   COMMrrTIS 
CNREPRESENTATTVENESS 

In  the  House  there  are  twenty-one  stand- 
ing committees;  representatives  sit  on  ei- 
ther one  or  two.  Some  committees  deal  with 
major  Issues  of  national  public  policy,  such 
as  Armed  Services  and  Ways  and  Means. 
Others  deal  with  narrower  policy  areas— 
which  may  still  be  vitally  Important  to 
smaller  groups  within  the  society — such  as 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  As  Fenno  has  detailed 
in  his  recent  book  Conffreasmen  in  Commit- 
tees,' each  of  these  committees  offers  differ- 
ent Incentives  to  Its  members — Incentives 
which  will  attract  some  legislators,  depend- 
ing on  their  goals  and  outlooks,  and  will 
not  appeal  to  others.  Ways  and  Means  and 
Appropriations  appeal  to  members  who  de- 
sire Influence  and  prestige  within  the  House; 
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Interior  and  Post  Office  appeal  to  those  whose 
districts  benefit  from  these  committees.  In- 
ternal Incentives  for  specialization,  the  small 
number  of  assignments  and  the  varying  char- 
acter of  committees  lead  members  of  Con- 
gress to  gravitate  towards  committees  in 
which  they  have  a  perceived  special  stake 
or  interest;  thxis,  for  example,  congressmen 
from  western  areas  go  to  Interior;  those 
from  rural  areas  go  to  Agriculture;  and  those 
from  port  areas  go  to  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  Members  who  lack  such  an  inter- 
est will  leave  these  committees  as  rapidly 
as  they  can — a  good  example  is  Shirley  Chis- 
bolm's  brief  encounter  with  the  Agriculture 
OODunittee — and  committees  become  domi- 
nated by  those  with  an  original  special 
interest. 

Some  committees,  such  as  Rules  and  Ap- 
propriations, do  appeal  to  a  wider  range  of 
legislators,  and  so  an  unbiased  committee 
assignment  procedure  could  make  these  uni- 
versally desirable  committees  representative 
of  the  larger  body.'  With  most  other  com- 
mittees, however.  It  must  be  emphasized 
that  a  natural  selection  process  is  at  work. 
Since  committees  bave  imequal  attractive- 
ness to  members,  then,  regardless  of  the 
Initial  assignment  process,  people  interested 
in  farm  problems  will  tend  to  gravitate  to 
the  Agriculture  Committee  and  those  with 
reclamation  Interests  will  move  to  Interior 
even  if  they  are  first  put  on  incompatible 
committees. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  policy  outputs 
ratified— or  blocked — by  a  particular  com- 
mittee might  well  be  significantly  different 
from  those  which  would  have  been  formu- 
lated If  the  entire  body  had  been  acting. 
While  the  full  memberships  of  House  and 
Senate  do  act  ou  committee  recommenda- 
tloiis — although  not  ou  measures  conunit- 
teee  fail  to  report— the  limited  time  avaUa- 
ble  for  floor  cfmsideratiou  and  the  greater 
speciflo  knowledge  and  interest  of  commit- 
tee members  give  their  recommendations 
great  Impact. 

Moreover,  the  crucial  Importance  of  com- 
mittees for  individual  legislators  makes 
change  In  the  conunlttee  system,  especially 
major  change,  difficult  to  achieve.  Too  much 
is  wrapped  up  in  members'  committees  to 
allow  them  to  easily  cede  Jurisdictions — 
much  less  to  permit  committees  to  be  abol- 
ished— and  periodic  reassessments  of  com- 
mittees are  infrequent.  It  Is  quite  remark- 
able, given  the  tremendous  changes  which 
have  occurred  in  America  and  the  world  in 
recent  years,  that  the  last  time  the  conunlt- 
tee systems  of  House  and  Senate  were  evalu- 
ated and  restructured  was  1946 — ^the  year  be- 
fore Richard  Nixon  first  came  to  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

In  this  essay,  I  will  discuss  these  problems, 
and  possible  ways  of  reconciling  the  indi- 
vidual and  system  functions  of  committees. 
How  can  committees  be  responsive  to  the 
larger  legislative  entity,  and  how  can  future 
necessary  change  be  facilitated?  With  fewer 
committee  assignments,  a  more  hierarchical 
structure  and  fewer  noncommlttee-based  re- 
sources for  members  than  has  the  Senate,  the 
House  of  Representatives  suffers  more 
acutely  from  committee  unrepresentative- 
hees — although  Senate  committees  are  not 
immune — and  so  the  House  will  receive 
somewhat  more  attention.  In  a  latter  section 
the  Sezukte  committee  system  will  be  dis- 
cussed. 

The  proposals  for  reform  which  will  be 
analyzed  are  not  minor.  If  enacted,  they 
would  sweepingly  alter  congressional  struc- 
tiues — ^wlth  no  certain  fashion  of  predicting 
the  emerging  relationships  of  power.  It  would 
be  more  difficult.  If  not  Impossible,  to  get 
Congress  to  restructure  Itself  willingly  In 
such  a  fashion.  However,  a  low  probability 
of  enactment  should  be  no  deterrent  to  ana- 
lysing large  scale  reforms — Indeed,  it  coKld 
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be  argxied  that  tailoring  analyses  of  reform 
to  perceived  probability  of  success  helps  to 
limit  the  amount  of  change  which  will  occur. 
Furthermore,  the  raising  and  discussing  of 
larger  questions  and  the  challenging  of  some 
of  the  basic  assumptions  luiderlying  the  con- 
temporary conunlttee  systems  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate  can  give  a  t>etter  understand- 
ing of  the  role  of  commit  tee  structures  Ui  the 
congressional  process. 

PAST    REFORMS 

Any  examination  of  committee  structures 
must  first  be  put  Into  the  context  of  the 
origin  and  the  enactment  of  past  reform  pro- 
posal-s.  Most  recent  efforts  at  internal  re- 
forms have  focused  on  aspects  of  committee 
operations.'  The  seniority  system  arose  from 
the  1910  revolt  in  the  House.'-  The  1946  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Acts  most  sweeping 
provision  greatly  reduced  the  number  of 
standing  committees  in  both  House  and  Sen- 
ate.' In  the  Senate  the  most  significant 
change  of  the  1950s  was  the  Johnson  rule,' 
which  guaranteed  each  Democrat  a  major 
conunlttee  assignment.  In  the  House  the 
Rules  Committee  was  the  major  focal  point 
of  the  late  1950s  and  early  '608,  with  re- 
formers attempting  both  to  enlarge  It»  and 
to  bypass  It — ^via  the  twenty-one  day  rule. 
Recent  reforms  In  the  House  iii  1971  and 
1973  have  significantly  altered  the  subcom- 
mittee system,*  the  selection  of  committee 
and  subcommittee  chairmen  and  the  conduct 
of  committee  meetings." 

What  have  these  reforms  tried  to  accom- 
plish? By  examining  some  of  them  more 
closely  one  may  be  able  to  better  understand 
how  future  structural  changes  might  affect 
congressional  behavior  and  legislative  out- 
puts. 

POWCR   .\ND   COMMITTEE   CH.\n!MEN    IN   THE 
HOCSB 

The  seniority  system  arose  as  a  way  of 
shifting  power  from  an  omnipotent  Speaker 
of  the  House,  whose  greatest  formal  weapon 
had  been  his  ability  to  appoint  committee 
members  and  chairmen.  The  seniority  cus- 
tom was  devised  as  an  automatic,  nonpoliti- 
cal  method  for  selecting  committee  chairmen 
and  preventing  a  subgroup  of  legislative 
actors — in  this  case,  a  subgroup  of  one — from 
using  accumulated  power  to  dictate  outcomes 
to  the  larger  body  membership. 

The  enlarging  role  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment In  American  society  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  the  1946  reduction  in  the  number  of 
committees  greatly  increased  the  Importance 
and  power  of  the  standing  committees.  Much 
of  this  power  went  to  the  handful  of  com- 
mittee chairmen.  Chairmen  bad  formal  pow- 
ers—control over  hiring  and  firing  of  com- 
mittee staff,  control  over  fonnation  and  Jur- 
isdiction of  sulKiommittees  and  appointment 
of  subcommittee  chairmen — as  well  as  the 
Informal  influence  of  prestige  and  expertise. 
Most  Importantly,  the  technical  operation  of 
the  seniority  system  in  the  Hotise  meant 
that  chairmen  achieved  their  positions  au- 
tomatically and  retained  them  without  being 
directly  responsible  to  any  larger  authority. 
The  important  step,  ratiflcatlon  of  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  majority  party  caucus,  was 
done  by  a  single  vote  for  all  committee  as- 
signments and  chairmanships,  making  it  vir- 
tually impossible  to  challenge  any  particular 
chairman. 

Working  nmiuly  tlvougb  the  House  Demo- 
cratic Caucus,  contemporary  reformers  in 
1971  and  1973  moved,  through  a  series  of 
changes,  to  rectify  this  latter  day  power 
imbalance  In  which  smaller  concentrations 
of  power,  rather  than  being  eliminated,  were 
centered  iu  the  hands  of  committee  chair- 
men.' First,  the  Democrats  attempted  to 
get  nxitomatlc  voting  by  the  party  caucus  on 
each  Individual  chairmanship.  They  par- 
tially sxicceeded  in  1971  at  the  start  of  the 
92nd  Congress;  a  vote  was  permitted  on  a 
chairman  If  ten  members  demanded  it.  At 


the  beginuiiig  of  the  93rd  Congress  iu  Jan- 
uary of  1973  an  automatic  vote  procedure 
was  implemented.  No  chairman  lost  his  posi- 
tion in  either  of  these  years,  but,  as  Pea- 
body  has  noted:  "all  were  put  on  notice  that 
their  conduct  would  be  subject  to  bi-annual 
examination  with  the  threat  of  cauciis  re- 
moval at  least  a  possibility."  " 

At  the  same  time  vast  changes  have  been 
implemented  iu  the  structure  of  the  sub- 
comnaittee  system,  also  accomplished  largely 
via  the  Democratic  Caticus.^='  Subcommittee 
chairmanships  were  limited  to  one  per  mem- 
ber in  1971,  thereby  spreading  out  these  po- 
sitions to  yoimger  members.  In  1973  a  Sub- 
committee Bill  of  Rights  was  Implemented 
by  the  Caucus;  it  enlarged  and  specified  the 
powers  of  suliconunittee  chairmen,  enabling 
them  to  hire  their  own  professional  staffs 
and  to  handle  legislation  on  the  floor.  The 
selection  of  subcommittee  chairmen  mi&s 
formall^jed.  as  well.  All  of  these  reforms 
strengthened  subcommittees  and  subcom- 
mittee chairmen  at  the  expense  of  commit- 
tee chairmen.  Importantly,  these  change.^ 
were  made  subject  to  ratification  by  the 
individual  committee  caucus  of  the  major- 
ity party. 

There  is  little  question  that,  althoiigh  tiie 
specific  recommendations  came  from  an 
ideologically  and  regionally  balanced  Demo- 
cratic committee  on  reform  headed  by  Rep- 
resentative Julia  Butler  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington, these  changes  were  Instigated  by 
liberals  who  felt  the  committee  system  of 
the  1960s — especially  through  seniority — fa- 
vored Southern  conservatives.  Nevertheless, 
an  examination  of  them,  on  paper  at  least, 
shows  that  these  1971  and  1973  changes  were 
sensitive  to  the  unrestricted  accumulation 
of  power  brought  about  through  the  1910  re- 
fcK'ms.  Some  power  was  taken  from  commit- 
tee cliairmen  aud  spread  out  to  subcommit- 
tee chairmen,  which  nieaut  a  broader  dis- 
tribution of  power  lii  terms  of  region,  ide- 
ology and  seniority.  However,  unlike  the 
previous  reforms,  checks  were  put  on  com- 
mittee chairmen,  via  the  party  caucus,  and 
on  subcommittee  chairmen,  via  committee 
caucuses.  In  theory,  at  least,  one  of  tlie 
major  problems  of  the  conunlttee  system  in 
the  past  was  ameUorated.  although  it  will 
take  several  years  before  the  real  impact  of 
these  reforms  can  be  assessed."  Neverthe- 
less, as  nearly  as  can  be  determined  and 
as  far  as  structural  reforms  can  go,  the 
House  Democrats  have  arranged  safeguards 
against  the  possibility  of  a  substitution  of 
one  himdred  fifty  fiefdoms  for  twenty.  , 

These  safeguards  can  break  down,  especial- 
ly through  individual  committees  and  their 
majority  party  caucuses.  While  conunlttee 
chairmen  have  had  their  formal  powers 
curbed,  they  and  their  subconunlttee  counter- 
parts are  now  responsible  to  the  full  commit- 
tee membership,  especially  the  majority  party 
caucus.  Should  a  committee  decide  to  defy 
the  full  party  membership  there  are  few  di- 
rect reuiedies.  One  cannot  easily  restructure 
an  entire  committee;  thus,  a  problem  which 
remains  is  ensuring  that  an  Individual  com- 
mittee does  not  become  biased  in  some  fa&li-  , 
ion  relative  to  the  full  body  membership— 
the  representativeness  problem  again. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CHANCE 

How.  then,  can  committees  reflect  the 
makeup  of  the  entire  body  as  a  microcosm  of 
the  nation  without  drastically  affecting  their 
capacity  for  knowledgeable  formulation  and 
oversight  of  public  poUcy?  A  series  of  struc- 
tural modifications  might  be  able  to  achieve 
this  goal,  while  at  the  same  time  building 
in  an  increased  fiexlbility  for  future  change: 
possible  reforms  are  discussed  below.  It 
should  again  be  emphasized  that  sucta 
changes  are  not  likely  to  be  Implemented 
soon,  if  ever.  For  one  thing,  their  Inception 
would  Involve  success  in  several  separate 
forums.  Committee  assignments  are  bandied 
by  Uidividual  party  caucuses;  proposals  to 
implement  uniform  criteria,  such  as  limita- 
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tlon  on  continuous  service  ou  a  cc  nmittee, 
would  have  to  be  accepted  by  eac  i  of  the 
parties,  or  would  not  work.  Other  voposals, 
sucli  as  a  reduction  in  the  number^  stand- 
ing conunlttees,  could  be  Implemented 
lUrough  the  House  as  a  whole,  bat  would 
i'lvolve  large  scale  changes  which  v#uld  en- 
•  ounter  opposition  from  many  sou 
1  lie  least  being  many  of  the  current 
'.ee  Lhairmeu  and  other  high  rauki: 

bCTS. 

Finally,  these  changes  operate  uij 
:.ssumption  that  the  House  is  att( 
:irst  and  foremost,  to  pass  and  ove; 
i)ational  governmental  policy.  Coni 
however,  have  other  goals  as  well- 
:.onal,  such  as  getting  reelected  or 
personal  Influence  within  the  Houj 
.some  constituency-related,  such  as| seeing 
that  particular  Interests  of  one's  o\  a  dis- 
trict are  well  represented.  To  the  exte  t  that 
these  goals  predominate,  major  <  langes 
which  might  conflict  with  them  wl  have 
little  chauce  of  success.  Navertheless,  d  scuss- 
ing  signiflcant  structwal  reforms  is  a  useful 
method  of  understanding  how  Co  igress, 
through  Its  committees,  operates. 

Consolidation  of  committees 
The  first,  and  greatest,  step  In  i  laking 
committees  representative  would  be  1  >  con- 
M>lidate  committees  in  the  House;  tl  »  final 
total  sliould  be  perhaps  seven  or  eight  itand- 
ing  committees,  each  with  approx!  aately 
flfty-flve  members  and  with  each  repr  muta- 
tive having  one  assignment.  Our  c  incern 
here  is  less  with  the  specifics  of  rejurls  iction 
or  with  the  problems  of  approprlatiot  taxa- 
tion and  authorization — questions  which 
have  been  discussed  in  detail  by  others  -than 
with  the  broader  implications  of  th  3  type 
of  innovation.  Elsewhere  in  this  voliin  5  Rob- 
ert L.  Peabody  outlines  one  system,"  which 
we  will  utilize  for  analytic  purpooei  In  a 
modification  of  this  type  one  could  e  msoli- 
date  committees  with  very  different  Incen- 
tives and,  thus,  broaden  the  natural  '  ase  of 
each  new  committee.  For  example,  a  C«  nmit- 
tee  on  Natural  Resources  could  Inch  le  In- 
terior, public  works,  environmental  an  I  agri- 
cultural jurisdictions,  appealing  t«;  botli 
urban  congressmen  concerned  about  pollu- 
tion and  rural  congressmen  concemec  about 
farm  problems.  A  Committee  on  '.  [uman 
Resources  could  Include  the  areas  of  tduca- 
tlon,  health,  welfare  and  labor.  A  Con  nlttee 
on  Defense  and  Foreign  Policy  could  i  icom- 
pass  armed  services,  foreign  affairs  and  inter- 
national economic  concerns.  The  other 
committees  suggested  by  Peabody  an  Oov- 
emment  Operations,  Technology  an<  Sci- 
ences, Ways  and  Means,  Approprlatloi  3  and 
Judiciary  and  Constitutional  Rights. 

House  committees  now  range  In  sla  from 
nine  to  fifty-five;  with  this  reform  all  com- 
mittees would  be  compo6ed  of  about  flf  y-tlvo 
memliers.  Thus,  to  some  extent,  the  dii  uslon 
of  workload  which  a  committee  system  oakes 
possible  would  be  countered — it  la  k  raor- 
dinarily  difficult  for  flfty-flve  people  U  work 
as  a  unit,  and  the  tendency  would  be  trong 
for  a  greater  division  of  labor.  As  w  s  the 
case  following  the  1946  consolidation  o  com- 
mittees down  to  nineteen,  subcomx  Ittees 
would  continue  to  proliferate.  The  ecent 
House  Democratic  reforms  which  inc  eased 
subcommittee  chairmanships  suggest  that 
this  proliferation  would  not  necessai  ly  be 
bad."  OivUkg  out  more  subcommittee  halra 
can  encourage  congressmen  to  do  their  legis- 
lative work;  furthermore,  by  giving  each 
member  a  piece  of  the  action,  leglslatl  e  ac- 
tivity and  oversight  can  be  enhanced.  Once 
one  reaches  the  point  of  overlap  at  rblch 
members  must  chair  several  different!  inits, 
-he  effects  of  subcommittee  prolifi 
iiecome  negative.  UntU  that  point  is 
more  subcommittees  may  be  Ijeneflci 
ilfty-flve-meml>er  committees,  the 
work  would  be  done  at  the  subcoi 
level;  thereforv,  great  care  would  be 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


to  make  subcommittees  both  representative 
and  responsive.  The  problem  of  creating  one 
hundred  fifty  autonomous  and  autocratic 
sxtbcommittee  chairmen  is  a  real  one  which 
Is  reduced,  but  not  eliminated,  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  committee  caucus  review. 

Limitation  of  chairmanship  tenure 
Secondly,  the  problem  of  the  chairman's 
power  must  be  considered — both  for  com- 
mittees and,  as  Indicated  above,  .subcommit- 
tees. Committee  chairmen  retain  consider- 
able Influence  within  their  bailiwicks;  a  re- 
duction in  committees  would  enhance  the  In- 
fluence of  the  smaller  number  of  new  chair- 
men, in  spite  of  the  steps  which  have  been 
taken  to  ciu-b  the  powers  of  chairmen.  An 
essential  corollary  of  committee  consolida- 
tion would  be  limitation  of  the  tenure  of 
committee  chairmen,  for  example,  to  six  years 
In  their  House  careers.  Such  a  step  would 
decrease  the  Influence  of  chairmen  and  would 
discourage  any  long  term  individual  accumu- 
lation of  power.  Exceptional  Individuals  could 
still  make  signlticant  contributions  through 
subcommittee  chairmanships  and  other  leg- 
islative activities.  Chairmanship  of  any  single 
subcommittee  would  have  to  be  limited  in  the 
same  fashion,  for  the  same  reasons;  yet,  to 
give  continuing  Incentives  to  members  for 
legislative  work,  the  future  opportunity  to 
chair  other  suljcommlttees  should  exist. 

In  a  practical  sense,  this  proposal — 
or  some  variation — could  be  implemented 
through  the  majority  party  caucus;  the  pro- 
posal could  exempt  current  chairmen  and 
allow  them  to  complete  their  careers  in  order 
to  diffuse  a  major  source  of  opposition.  In- 
deed, a  similar  proposal  was  suggested  this 
past  year  to  the  Democratic  Caucus  commit- 
tee ou  reform  by  Florida  Representative 
Charles  Bermett;  however,  It  was  not  acted 
upoiL, 

notation  of  assignments 
Another  way  of  ensuring  committee  repre- 
sentativeness Is  to  rotate.  In  some  fashion, 
committee  assignments.  Currently,  continu- 
ity on  committees  Is  encouraged,  primarily 
by  rewarding  continuous  committee  senior- 
ity rather  than  overall  seniority.  Thus,  when 
Representative  Edith  Oreen — Democrat, 
Oregon — moved  last  year  from  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  to  the  Apprt^rlations 
Committee,  she  sacrlflced  eighteen  years  of 
seniority  and  a  second  ranking  position  on 
Education  and  Labor  to  become  thirtieth 
ranking  member  of  thirty-three  Democrats 
on  Appropriations.  Lateral  moves  of  this  sort 
are  not  often  taken. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  new  House  Demo- 
cratic Steering  and  Policy  Committee  has 
built  in  a  procedure  which  ensures  a  steady 
rotation  of  mem)>er8,  while  limiting  the  over- 
all turnover  each  two  years  to  permit  re- 
quired continuity.  A  similar  system  could 
easily  be  adapted  for  the  standing  committee 
system.  For  example,  continuous  service  on 
a  committee  coiild  be  limited  to  six  years, 
after  which  a  member  would  be  required  to 
leave  the  committee  for  four  years  before 
returning,  if  he  desired.  Ranking  on  each 
conunlttee,  and  subcommittee  chairman- 
ships, could  be  decided  by  a  combination  of 
overall  tenure  and  committee  seniority — 
ratified  by  committee  caucuses — as  could 
committee  chairmanships;  if  the  most  senior 
members  had  already  served  six  years  as  a 
committee  chairman,  the  next  ranking  mem- 
ber would  be  reconunended  to  the  majority 
party  caucus.  Finally,  to  ensure  a  continuing 
influx  of  fresh  viewpoints,  preference  for 
some,  perhaps  half,  of  contested  vacancies 
on  desirable  committees  could  be  given  to 
those  who  have  never  served  on  the  com- 
mittee, so  long  as  the  overall  turnover  on 
the  committee  did  not  exceed  one-third 
for  a  given  Congress. 

A  rotation  system  of  this  type  would  have 
several  cousequences.  First,  it  would  prevent 
any  small  group  of  legislators,  whatever  their 
ideologies,  from  becoming  entrenched  in  the 
same  formal  power  poeltiona  for  extended 
periods  of  time.  Also,  by  diluting  internal 


vested  interests,  it  would  enable  Congress  to 
restructure  itself  more  easily  as  policy  areas 
and  problems  changed— legislators  would 
have  less  stake  in  preserving  their  own  con- 
gressional status  quo. 

Secondly,  it  would  broaden  the  knowledge 
base  in  Congress  by  giving  each  legislator  a 
wider  range  of  experiences  in  several  issue 
areas,  without  penalizing  him  for  doing  so. 
This  would  not  drastically  impair  member 
expertise,  for  members  could  still  spend 
several  years  during  their  legislative  careers 
working  on  a  single  committee  or  dealtag 
with  a  single  problem.  As  most  legislators 
would  attest,  a  good  grasp  of  the  issues 
facing  a  particular  conmiittee  or  subcom- 
mittee can  come  after  a  short  period  of  time- 
tiie  outlines,  if  not  the  specifics,  of  policy 
proposaU  are  usually  quite  similar  from 
term  to  term.  A  legislator  who  has  served 
on  a  committee  for  thirty  years  is  little  more 
expert  than  one  who  has  served  on  the  same 
committee  for  fifteen  years — if  they  are 
matched  m  perseverance  and  Intelligence.  In 
fact,  by  allowing  congressmen  to  examine 
issue  areas  from  different  perspectives,  a  ro- 
tation system  could  enhance  expertise.  More- 
over, by  building  in  mechanisms  to  Umit 
the  turnover  on  a  committee  at  any  given 
time  to  one-third  or  one-half,  one  could 
prevent  the  admittedly  improbable  situation 
of  a  committee  composed  entirely  of  inex- 
perienced newcomers. 

Finally,  each  committee  would,  at  any 
given  time,  more  accurately  reflect  the 
overall  membership  of  the  body— regionally, 
ideologically  and  in  seniority.  A  regiUarlzed 
change  of  membership  would  give  each  com- 
mittee a  wider  range  of  legislators;  rural 
congressmen  would  be  spread  more  broadly 
throughout  the  committee  system  and  would 
uo  longer  be  so  concentrated  in  the  Agri- 
culture and  Public  Works  Committees,  while 
big  city  congre.s6men  would  no  longer  be 
as  beavUy  represented  on  the  Education  and 
Labor  and  Foreign  Affairs  Committees. 
Policy  outputs  formulated  by  a  wider  spec- 
trum  of  legislators  would  be  more  likely 
to  reflect  national  needs  and  desires. 

This  iimovatlon  would,  however,  have 
signiflcant  side  effects  as  well.  Luger  pro- 
portions of  members  would  have  served  on 
each  commltee  and  would  be  less  hesitant 
about  speaking  out  on  the  floor  alwut  a 
committee's  recommendations.  All  commit- 
tees would  become,  in  Penno's  phrase,  more 
permeable,  and  floor  debate  would  become 
more  significant.  Most  likely,  amendments 
would  Increase,  and  the  efficiency  of  floor 
debate  and  decision  making  woiUd  decrease 
correspondingly.  This  type  of  environment 
exists  to  an  extent  in  the  Senate,  which  by 
virtue  of  its  smaller  size  can  react  more 
flexibly;  it  might  create  chaos  in  the  House. 
On  the  other  hand,  floor  procedures  could 
be  created  to  streamline  debate  and  delibera- 
tion, and  vigorous  and  meaningful  floor 
debate — if  not  efficient — might  well  produce 
better  decisions. 

Presumably,  also,  committee  staffs- 
having  the  continuity  on  committees  which 
legislators  would  lack — would  Increase  in 
importance,  particularly  in  crafting  legisla- 
tion. This  is  not  a  serious  problem,  however. 
Legislators  would  not  become  wholly  de- 
pendent on  their  staffs:  they  are  intelligent 
and  capable  individuals  with  control  over 
the  direction  and  substance  of  policy  con- 
cerns. Elliot  Richardson's  successful  admm- 
istration  of  the  Defense  Deptotment — 
Richardson  being  no  expert  in  technical  de- 
fense topics — Is  an  example  of  the  limita- 
tions or  staffs  in  dictating  or  shaping  out- 
comes. 

Consolidation  of  committees  deals  with 
many  of  the  same  areas;  perhaps,  given  Its 
implementation,  a  built-in  rotation  of  com- 
mittee assignments  would  be  unnecessary. 
A  better  solution  might  be  merely  rotation 
among  subcommittees,  limiting  chairman- 
ships and  tenure  in  a  similar  fashion.  This 
approach  would  check  the  erosion  of  special- 
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izatlon  and  expertise  caused  by  committee 
rotation;  however,  it  would  limit  the  inter- 
change of  ideas  and  viewpoints  across  policy 
areas  and  would  make  a  future  rejurisdlc- 
tion  of  committees  nx>re  difficult  by  giving 
members  more  stake  in  protecting  their 
particular  committee's  interests. 

THE  SENATE 

Tae  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate are  two  very  different  histitutions  with 
disparate  modes  of  operation;  thus,  com- 
mittees and  the  committee  system  as  a  whole 
might  serve  quite  varying  functions  in  the 
two  bodies.''  The  most  fundamental  differ- 
ences between  the  two  institutions  is  also  the 
most  obvious — that  of  membership  size.  The 
one  hundred  members  of  the  Senate  serve  ou 
seventeen  standing  committees  and  one  hun- 
dred twenty-one  standing  subcommittees; 
comparable  figures  for  four  hundred  thirty- 
five  House  members  are  twenty-one  commit- 
tees and  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  sub- 
committees. Numerically,  it  is  obvious  that 
senators  must  have  either  smaller  commit- 
tees or  more  committee  assigmneuts;  in  fact, 
the  Senate  has  both.  Senate  standing  com- 
mittees average  fifteen  members  la  size; 
House  committees,  thirty.  As  Asher  notes,  U\ 
his  essay.  In  this  volume,  senators  average 
2.6  committee  and  9.7  subcommittee  assign- 
ments, while  House  members  sit  on  an  aver- 
age of  1.6  committees  and  3.S  subcommittees. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  those  size  dlffereuce.<« 
have  a  direct  importance  for  proposals  of 
committee  structiural  cliange."  For  example, 
while  an  expansion  of  subcommittees  in  the 
House  might  be  desirable — to  spread  the  ac- 
tion and  encourage  siibstantative  involve- 
ment by  younger  legislators — such  an  action 
vould  be  highly  undesirable  in  the  Senate. 
Better  than  half  the  membei-s  of  the  House 
lack  subcommittee  chairmanships  or  rankhig 
minority  memberships,  but  ninety-seven  oiit 
of  one  hundred  senators  have  at  least  one 
ranking  position  and  many  senators  hare 
several.  To  add  new  subcommittees  in  the 
Senate  would  spread  even  thinner  its  already 
overburdened  members.  Tlius,  one  might  at 
the  same  time  call  for  an  expansion  of  sub- 
committees in  the  House  and  a  consideration 
and  reduction  in  the  number  of  subcommit- 
tees in  the  Senate. 

Similarly,  60  percent  of  the  Senate  Is  rep- 
resented on  the  three  most  powerful  and 
prestlglotis  committees — Appropriations.  Fi- 
nance and  Foreign  Relations — while  only  22 
percent  of  the  House  sits  on  its  three  super 
committees — Appropriations,  Rules  and  Ways 
and  Means.  The  problem  of  committee  repre- 
sentation and  meaningful  assignments  for 
legislators  Is  a  different  one  in  the  Senate 
than  In  the  House.  A  rotation  of  committee 
assignments  would  be  less  meaningful  in  the 
Senate,  for  most  senators  already  serve  on  a 
broad  range  of  committees.  In  the  Senate  a 
more  major  problem  is  that  of  the  Individual 
workload  and  division  of  labor.  Senators  have 
too  many  time  commitments  and  assign- 
ments; they  are  stretched  too  thin,  sub- 
stantively. A  majctfity  of  Democratic  senators 
chair  multiple  subcommittees,  and  most 
senators  miss  the  bulk  of  their  scheduled 
committee  and  subcoiumlltee  meetings  and 
hearings." 

For  these  reasons  a  consolidation  of  both 
committees  and  suboonunittees  makes  sen^e 
for  the  Senate.  The  overall  workload  will  not 
decrease  no  matter  what  the  reform,  but  a 
reduction  In  the  number  of  assignments  and 
chairmanships  for  each  senator  would  enable 
a  more  efflcient  allocation  of  time  and  re- 
sources. Senators  would  have  more  control 
over  scheduling;  overlaps  could  be  mini- 
mi7;ed.  A  consolidation  plan  similar  to  Pea- 
body's  for  the  House  could  be  employed, 
while  also  limiting  chairmanship  tenure  in 
the  manner  described.  Senators  would  still 
Sit  on  two  couMnittees  and  several  subcom- 
mittees— ^they  would  be  permitted  no  more 
than  two  ohairmanships;  thus,  they  could 
still  cross  several  issue  areas,  limiting  the 
problem  of  representatives. 


CONCLUSION 

Standing  committees  are  not  Constitu- 
tionally mandated  structures;  they  are  con- 
gressional responses  to  heavy  workloads  and 
unwieldy  decision  making.  The  reforms  men- 
tioned above  are  an  attempt  to  make  com- 
mittees and  their  policy  outputs  reflect  the 
larger  legislature  membership  and,  thus,  the 
nations.  Enacting  these  changes  in  the  House 
or  the  Senate  is,  to  say  the  least,  tuilikely — 
in  the  near  future,  at  any  rate.  Nevertheless, 
the  implications  or  modifications  of  tliis  type 
should  be  seriotir'y  contemplated  by  both 
scholars  and  legislators.  At  the  least,  by  dis- 
cussing them  we  shed  light  on  the  under- 
lying assumptions,  behavior  and  limitations 
whlcli  characterize  contemporary  committees. 

»"OOTNOTES 

» Tlie  increasing  role  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  American  society  and  the  growing 
volume  and  complexity  of  governmental  deci- 
sions have  created  great  problems  for  Con- 
gress in  gathering  aud  evaluating  hiXorma- 
tiou  to  formulate  and  oversee  public  policies. 
How  can  535  legislators — most  of  them  law- 
yers— hope  to  compete  with  a  bureaucracy 
which  today  is  3.5  million  strong — with 
countless  scientists,  doctors  and  technical 
experts  backed  up  by  vast  resources,  includ- 
ing 6,000  computers?  The  response  in  Con- 
gress has  been  the  sharpening  of  specializa- 
tion aud  division  of  labor  via  tiie  committee 
system.  The  House,  in  particular,  has  tried 
to  develop  its  own  member  specialists,  offer- 
ing them  incentives  to  maintain  and  en- 
hance their  exi>ertise.  Thus,  the  seniority 
system  is  based  on  continuous  committee 
service,  not  House  service,  encouraging  mem- 
bers to  stay  on  their  committees  and  not  to 
move  around,  thus,  presumably  not  diluting 
their  knowledge. 

'  Richard  F.  Fenno,  Jr..  Congressmen  in 
Committees  (Boston,  Mass.;  Little,  Brown, 
1973). 

•Such  an  unbiased  system  does  not,  how- 
ever, exist  now. 

*  There  are  two  notable  exceptions.  Focus 
on  the  filibuster — ^Rule  XXII — in  the  Senate 
points  up  the  relative  importance  of  floor 
consideratious  la  the  Senate.  The  recorded 
teller  vote  aud  electronic  voting  in  the  House 
may  be  the  most  signiflcant  structural  re- 
forms in  Congress  since  1946.  See,  for  exam- 
ple. Congressional  Quarterly  Weekly  Report, 
25  September  1971,  pp.  1967-1970. 

•  See,  Nelson  Polsby,  Miriam  Gallagher  and 
Barry  Rundquist.  "The  Growth  of  the  Se- 
niority System  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives," American  Political  Science  Re- 
view 62  (September  1969),  pp.  787-807. 

•See,  George  Goodwin,  TJie  Little  Legisla- 
tures (Amherst,  Mass.:  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts Press,  1970),  pp.  8-30;  and  Walter 
Kravitz's  essay  in  this  voltune. 

*  For  a  good  account  of  the  implementation 
of  the  Johnson  rule.  see.  Rowland  Evans  and 
Robert  Novak,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson;  The  Exer- 
cise of  Power  (New  York:  New  American  Li- 
brary, 1966),  pp.  74-76. 

•  See,  for  example,  Tom  Wicker.  JFK  <fr  LB  J 
(New  York:  William  Morrow,  1968) ,  pp.  25-82. 

•Norman  J.  Omstein,  "Causes  and  Conse- 
quences of  Congressional  Change:  Subcom- 
mittee Reforms  in  the  VS.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 1970-73"  (Paper  presented  at  the 
1973  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  PoUti- 
cal  Science  Association,  New  Orleans,  Louisi- 
ana. 4-8  September  1973). 

i^'See,  Washington  Post  storv  by  Mary 
Russell,  6  July  1973,  p.  A13. 

"Ornstein,  "Congressional  Change."  It  Is 
quite  interesting  to  see  the  increased  impor- 
tance of  the  party  caucus,  both  in  substan- 
tive and  structural  areas,  in  Congress. 

'Robert  L.  PealXKly,  "House  Leadership. 
Party  Cavicuses,  and  the  Committee  Struc- 
ture." S».lect  Committee  on  Committees. 
Working  Paper  on  House  Committee  Organi- 
zation and  Operation  (Washington,  DC: 
Government  Printing  Office,  1973). 

=  ■  Omstein.  "Congressional  Change." 

-' Tliere  nre   manv   its   in. cl.ed  her?.  Fjr 


one  thing,  if  the  Democrats)  should  become 
the  minority  party  In  the  House,  these 
changes  become  largely  academic.  In  addi- 
tion, one  must  remember  that  there  were 
structural  barriers  to  an  accumulation  of 
power  in  1910 — primarily,  the  discharge  peti- 
tion and  Calendar  Wednesday — but  they 
were  little  utilized  and  have  not  had  the  in- 
tended impact. 

'■See  Peabod;."o  contribution  to  this  ■. ol- 
v.iue. 

-  ■  Onistsin.  "Congressional  Change." 

'■Se-e.  Feuno,  Congressmen  in  Co^nmitlce, 
especially  chap.  5. 

"See,  Norman  J.  Onisteiu.  "Information, 
Resources  and  Legislation  Decision-making- 
Some  Comparative  Perspectives  <hi  the  UJS. 
Congress"  (PhX>.  diss..  University  of  Michi- 
gan, 1972) ,  especially  chap.  6. 

' '  For  some  additional  suggestions  and 
thoughts  on  this  topic,  see,  Norman  J.  Om- 
stein, "Streamlining  the  Work  of  the  Sen- 
ate." Washington  Post,  2  Autust  1973.  p. 
A24. 


SHORTAGE  OF  RAILCARS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
March  13  edition  of  the  New  York  Times 
carried  a  most  interesting  article,  "Rail- 
cars  Needed  in  Fertilizer  Lag." 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  claim.s 
tliat  approximately  4,000  additional  rail- 
cars  are  needed  to  move  fertilizer  to  the 
fannei-s  in  time  for  spring  planting,  and 
that  it  was  working  with  tiie  ICX3  to  get 
thase  cars. 

The  decision  is  to  be  made  by  Mr.  6111.1 
in  the  next  few  days,  and  Mr.  Hamilton 
of  the  ICC  felt  that  his  agency  could  re- 
spond quickly  depending  on  the  urgency 
of  the  request. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  hope  that  the  mes- 
sage gets  through  to  Mr.  Butz  that  this 
is  an  urgent  matter.  Senator  McGovsrk's 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Credit  and 
Rural  Electrification  has  been  holding 
fertilizer  hearings,  and  without  excep- 
tion transportation  has  been  reported  as 
one  of  the  major  bottlenecks. 

But  beyond  the  issue  of  getting  addi- 
tional railcars  for  fertilizer,  we  simply 
must  not  allow  the  transportation  prob- 
lem itself  to  become  a  crisis.  If  we  have 
a  bumper  crop  this  year — and  we  should 
if  only  because  of  our  increased  acre- 
age— we  will  also  need  more  railcars  at 
that  time.  I  strongly  urge  appropriate 
Federal  agencies  to  give  high  priority 
now  to  meet  this  requirement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Mnr.  13,  107i| 

Rail  Cabs  Needed  in  FEKTn.xz£B  L.ui 

(By  William  Robbtns) 

WASHT^fCTOH,  March  12. — Much  of  the  na- 
tion s  hope  for  an  adequate  supply  of  food  at 
reasonable  prices  in  the  coming  year  rides  ou 
the  raUroads,  and  a  decision  in  the  next  few 
da^-s  on  a  big  Increase  in  rail  cars  to  move 
fertilizer  wiU  be  critical,  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  said  today. 

Approximately  4,000  more  rail  cars  than 
are  now  being  used  are  needed  to  move  the 
fertilizer  to  fanners  in  time  for  spring  plant- 
ing, the  department  officials  said  at  a  new» 
briefing. 

"We  have  ^ot  to  start  moving  right  now." 
said  James  H.  Lauth.  director  of  the  Trans- 
portntioQ  and  Warehouse  Division  of  the 
Department's  Agricultural  Marketing  Serv- 
ice. Immediate  aclion  is  needed  tf  fertilizer 
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Sot  teed  grains,  especially  corn,  Is  4  be  in 
dealers'  hands  when  farmers  needflt,  be- 
t'jveen  May  1  and  May  IS,  he  said. 

"We  are  working  with  the  Iiderstate 
i,"onmierc©  Commission  to  try  to  get  me  cars 
to  move  the  fertilizer,"  he  said.       I 

But  what  may  l>e  required,  he  exAaiued, 
l.-i  flrst  a  decision  by  the  Secretary  a  Agrl- 
•  ulture  that  enough  of  an  emergencl  exists 
to  divert  the  cars  from  other  activitns  and, 
then,  an  emergency  order  by  tlie  I.<  C.  re- 
(ptiring  the  diversion. 

M06T  CRmCAI.   >rEEO 

The  transportation  requirement  wa  cited 
as  the  most  critical  element  during  a  i  Iscus- 
slon  of  shortages  affecting  the  outlo  >k  for 
Xood  production  at  the  news  brle&c  ;. 

Other  officials  taking  part  In  the  b  leflng 
uere  Nicholas  H.  Smith,  dhector  of  t]  e  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  Energy  Offic  ,  and 
J.  Dawson  Ahalt,  staff  economist  at  tl  e  de> 
partment.  Also  leading  the  briefing  wa  Wil- 
liam J.  Kuhfuss,  president  of  the  J  nerl- 
can  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  who  Is  hair- 
man  of  the  Agriculture  Advisory  Coi  miit- 
tee   of   the   Federal   Energy   Office. 

Even  if  all  the  cars  required  were  sup- 
plied in  time,  the  official  said,  there  rould 
still  be  fertUlzer  shortages.  The  sh  rtage 
In  nitrogen  fertilizer  was  estimated  at  5  per 
cent  of  demand,  and  phosphates  wen  esti- 
mated to  be  10  per  cent  short  of  de)  land. 

Other  materials  affecting  productioi  that 
were  discussed  were  diesel  fuel.  gasolin<  pro- 
pane, bailing  wire,  and  bailing  twh  e,  as 
well  as  phosphates  used  in  livestock  feed. 

Careful  management  of  the  suppllc  i  and 
care  In  allocations  to  get  all  available  oate- 
Tials  Into  farmers'  hands  at  the  rlgb  time 
will  be  required  if  the  nation's  goalsj  >f  big 
increases  in  crop  production  are  to  9  met. 
the  officials  said. 

TOP  riJix  pRioarrr 

They  expressed  continued  hope,  h^ 
that  the  goals  of  record  output  wc 
achieved.  Noting  that  agriculture  h^ 
given  top  priority   In   fuel   allocatio' 
Smith  acknowledged: 

"We  appreciate  the  fact  that  yo 
run  a  tractor  on  priorities."  £ 

In  regard  to  the  rail  car  requireD^nt,  M:r. 
Lauth  said,  a  decision  by  Secretary  |>f  Agri- 
culture Earl  L.  Butz  can  be  expecti^  within 
the  next  few  days.  | 

A  problem,  Mr.  Kuhfuss  noted  Is  thjt  I.C.C, 
regulations  were  written  for  other  tines  and 
other  situations.  The  question  l8:|wbetber 
action  can  be  achieved  swiftly,  bessald. 

But  Edgar  B.  Hamilton  Jr.,  press  (ifMina- 
tlon  officer  at  the  I.C.C,  expressed  i^tlmlsm 
that  the  agency  could  respond  qul^y  to  a 
request  by  the  Secretary.  i 

"A  lot  depends  on  how  xurgentlt  be  ex- 
presses the  need,"  he  said,  adding:    | 

"What  we  have  got  to  find  out  Is  hOw  many 
cars  are  needed  at  a  given  point  aC  a  given 
time.  Then  we  can  take  action  and  I'm  sure 
we  will."  i 

A  problem,  however,  la  that  the  cats  needed 
to  move  fertilizer  are  now  occupledln  mov- 
ing record  quantities  of  grain.  1 

KITBOGEN    rrEEO    CTTED  3 

In  discussing  the  shortage  of  fertilfter  sup- 
plies, the  agrlcultiure  officials  said  ^at  ni- 
trogen was  the  element  most  ^itlcally 
needed  for  production  Increases.        • 

But  they  said,  as  other  agriculwre  ex- 
perts have  explained  recently,  that  J>roduc- 
tion  losses  resulting  from  any  red\gped  ap- 
plication of  fertilizer  would  be  smaBer  pro- 
portionally than  the  amount  of  the  ^rtilizer 
cutback. 


can't 


The  reason,  they  said.  Is  that  as  iwre  and 
more  fertilizer  is  applied,  there  isldecllne 
in  the  gains  from  each  degree  of  ln(Sement. 

Mr.  Ahalt  noted,  for  example,  that  4  recent 
Illinois  study  had  shown  that  in  area  where 
126  to  130  reduction  In  the  fertUizei  appli- 
cation caused  a  loss  of  only  about  I  to  12 
per  cent  of  com  production. 

Tixe  expected  shortfall  in  fei-tlUzef  is  far 


less  than  the  as-pound  reduction  used  In 
the  study,  he  pointed  out, 

Mr.  Kuhfuss  observed  ttiat  the  critical 
question  would  be  the  time  it  took  to  get  the 
supplies  to  farmers.  Even  a  delay  of  a  few 
days  at  planting  time  could  cause  serious 
losses,  lie  said. 


AR.AB  OIL  RESUMING  NO  PRICE  CUT 
HELP 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  at  any 
moment  now  we  are  expecting  word  that 
the  Ai-ab  oil  boycott  wiLT  be  lifted.  This 
1.S  both  good  and  bad  news.  It  is  good 
that  we  win  have  the  additional  supply 
to  help  meet  our  needs.  It  is  bad  news  in 
that  the  price  for  this  oil  is  astronom- 
ical and  could  cause  severe  economic 
consequences  for  the  United  States  and 
for  the  world. 

In  the  concern  over  lines  at  gas  sta- 
tions and  attempts  to  roll  back  crude 
oil  prices  arbitrarily,  little  public  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  the  big  prob- 
lem facing  us  once  the  boycott  is  over. 

The  Associated  Press  recently  carried 
an  article  which  provided  a  discussion  of 
some  of  the  main  problems  which  will 
be  created  by  the  world's  heavy  depend- 
ence on  Mideast  oil.  Although  I  am  not 
necessarily  in  agreement  with  all  of  the 
answers  given  In  this  presentation,  I  do 
believe  that  this  article  raises  many  sig- 
nificant points  that  the  Congress,  the 
administration,  and  the  American  peo- 
ple must  consider. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Bakersfleld  Calif orulan, 

Feb.  25,  1974] 

Arab  On.  Resitmimg  No  Price  Ctrr  Help 

Washington. — ^Even  If  the  Arab  oU  embar- 
go is  lifted  soon,  the  economic  Impact  of 
sharply  higher  oU  prices  will  be  felt  around 
the  world  for  a  long  time. 

In  the  United  States,  the  long  lines  at  gas- 
olUie  stations  might  diminish  but  the  high 
fuel  prices  wouldn't.  In  many  other  nations, 
the  prospects  are  much  more  dismal.  Some 
face  recessions,  others  depression.  The  prices 
may  lead  to  starvation  in  some  extremely 
poor  countries. 

VS.  government  officials,  American  finan- 
cial leaders,  and  officials  of  international  in- 
stitutions are  trying  to  work  out  plans  to 
ease  the  flnancial  Impact  of  the  higher  prices. 
In  question  and  answer  form,  here  are  some 
of  the  Issues  involved: 

Q.  How  much  more  money  will  the  Arab 
nations  and  other  oU-producing  countries 
collect  because  of  higher  prices  this  year? 

A.  The  best  estimate  Is  about  $60  biUlon 
more.  That's  about  Ave  times  the  value  of 
gold  in  Ft.  Knox.  The  United  States  probably 
will  have  to  pay  about  $16  billion  more  for 
Imported  oil  this  year. 

Q.  I  assume  the  UJ9.  oil  companies  will  be 
putting  up  the  extra  money  and  then  charg- 
ing consumers  higher  prices? 

A.  That's  right.  Oil  companies  may,  imder 
price  regulations,  pass  on  to  consumers  the 
higher  coets  of  foreign  oil.  That  means  the 
American  rate  of  inflation  is  going  to  con- 
tinue high. 

Q.  W.iat  about  other  industrial  natlouK, 
such  as  France,  Japan  and  Germany? 

A.  The  higher  prices  will  pose  more  of  a 
problem.  Japan,  for  instance,  is  wholly  de- 
pendent on  foreign  oU.  Many  of  the  indus- 
trial nations  will  be  pressed  to  come  up  wltli 
extra  money.  Therein  lies  the  danger. 

Q.  Why? 


A.  Because  that's  the  poesibility  that  some 
nations  may  try  to  Increase  their  foreign 
earnings  to  ralde  the  necessary  cash  to  pay 
off  the  Arabs.  Ouc  technique  would  be  to 
devalue  their  cuiTency.  Then  their  export^; 
to  other  countries  would  become  cheaper  nl- 
most  immediately.  And  they  could  pick  up 
ooles.  A  devaluation  is.  In  effect,  a  price  cut. 
Q.  Wliat's  wrong  with  that?  Sounds  hke 
nn  extension  of  the  free  enterprise  system  to 
me. 

A.  The  danger  Is  that  it  would  touch  off 
a  round  of  competitive  devaluations  and  wind 
up  in  a  full-scale  trade  war,  to  nobody's  beii- 
etlt,  except,  possibly  the  Arab  nations. 

Q.  What's  another  way  to  raise  the  needed 
cosh? 

A.  Well,  a  nation  might  go  to  the  other  ex. 
treme  and  put  up  Import  barriers  to  keep  for- 
elgn  goods  out.  It  might  result  In  a  bal- 
ance of  trade  surplus  and  net  earnings.  But 
If  every  nation  did  that,  the  free-trade  sys- 
tern  would  break  down  and  all  kinds  of  dire 
economic  consequences  might  result. 

Q.  What's  the  answer  then? 

A.  The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  there  Is 
no  easy  one.  Now,  the  industrial  nations  are 
concerned  vntTa.  what  the  Arabs  might  do 
and  how  the  capital  they  are  accumulating 
will  flow  back  to  them.  There  could  be  a 
partial  solution  In  the  way  the  money  flow 
back. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

A.  It  depends  on  what  the  Arab -producing 
states  do  with  the  money,  most  of  it,  as  I 
said,  in  dollars.  The  Arabs  certainly  wouldn't 
hold  dollars  for  long,  but  would  probably 
deposit  them  Initially  In  banks  either  In 
Beirut  or  Switzerland  or  perhaps  other  finan- 
cial centers.  Then  they  would  consider 
whether  to  Invest  the  money — perhaps  buy 
land  in  France,  stock  In  the  United  States 
and  so  forth. 

Q.  But  that  doesn't  asstire  an  equitable 
flow  of  money  to  all  countries? 

A.  That's  right,  and  It  might  mean  serious 
financial  problems  for  some. 

Q.  How  about  the  United  States? 

A.  The  dollars  are  inevitably  expected  to 
flow  back  here.  The  nation  could  have  a  big 
balance  of  payments  surplus  eventually.  The 
financial  impact  of  the  higher  prices  here 
won't  be  that  great — except  on  prices. 

Q.  Ah,  but  what  if  the  Arabs  decide  to  use 
their  big  supplies  of  money  in  a  different 
way?  Suppose  they  wanted  to  launch  an  at- 
tack on  the  dollar  as  another  form  of  politi- 
cal blackmail? 

A.  It's  possible.  B\it  few  people  within  the 
government  expect  the  Arabs  to  use  their 
money  to  cause  such  worldwide  financial 
disruption. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  the  United  States 
and  International  institutions  can  do? 

A.  Treasury  Secretary  George  P.  Schultz 
has  proposed  that  other  nations  set  up  a  new 
International  Investment  Institution.  This 
would  be  the  vehicle  through  which  the  Arab 
and  other  producing  nation  investment 
money  would  flow.  Presumably,  there  would 
be  some  kind  of  coordination  of  investments. 
The  International  Monetary  Fund  would 
probably  extend  loans  to  countries  which 
needed  the  money  to  pay  higher  oil  bills. 

Q.  How  will  the  Arabs  receive  these  sug- 
gestions? 

A.  No  one  knows.  There  appears  to  be  no 
Arab  unity  on  the  question. 

Q.  You  said  something  about  starvation 
and  depression  In  some  countries.  How  would 
that  happen? 

A.  There  are  30  or  40  nations,  India  the 
most  notable,  which  are  already  In  dire 
straits.  India  is  facing  financial  difficulty  al- 
ready because  it  has  to  pay  higher  food  and 
fertilizer  bills  for  Its  huge  population.  It  wOl 
be  impossible  for  these  nations  to  come  up 
with  the  extra  $10  biUlon  needed  for  higher 
oil  prices. 

Q.  Is  there  an  answer? 

A.  Well,  yes,  but  it  depends  on  what  the 
Arabs  will  do  with  their  money.  A  number  <^ 
proposals  to  help  the  developing  nations  have 
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been  made.  But  it  will  require  multinatlon 

help. 

Q.  What  could  the  Arabs  do? 

A.  They  could,  for  Instance,  lend  their 
money  at  very  low  interest  rates  to  the  poor 
nations.  Or  they  could  extend  foreign  aid  di- 
rectly, such  as  the  United  States  did  to  Eu- 
rope after  World  War  n.  They  could  sell  their 
oil  to  the  developing  nations  at  low  prices 
and  to  the  industrial  nations  at  high  prices. 
All  of  these  ideas  have  been  proposed. 

Q.  Will  the  United  States  help? 

A.  That's  debatable  now.  Congress  has 
turned  down,  for  the  time  being,  a  request 
to  provide  the  U.S.  share  to  a  World  Bank 
agency  that  makes  easy-term  loans  to  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  nations.  Some  congress- 
men are  wary  about  voting  funds  for  aid  if 
the  money  Is  simply  going  to  wind  up  In 
Arab  hands. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Deceml)er  the  international  community 
celebrated  the  25th  anniversai-y  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights.  This  remarkable  document 
notes  that  without  the  recognition  of  the 
Inherent  dignity  and  the  equal  and  in- 
alienable rights  of  all  members  of  the 
human  family,  there  can  never  be  free- 
dom, peace  and  justice.  In  short,  it  states 
that  peace  and  progress  in  the  human 
rights  field  are  closely  linked.  In  many 
ways,  it  resembles  our  own  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

Since  that  proclamation,  a  series  of 
treaties  have  been  adopted  by  the  inter- 
national community  in  an  effort  to  give 
the  force  of  international  law  to  these 
noble  ideals.  One  such  treaty  is  the  Geno- 
cide Treaty.  Drafted  in  the  post-World 
War  n  era.  It  seeks  to  outlaw  any  at- 
tempt to  systematically  eliminate  a 
racial,  religious,  national  or  ethnic  group. 

Ironically,  it  was  the  United  States 
wliich  was  the  prime  mover  behind  the 
drafting  of  this  treaty.  Yet  today,  a  full 
generation  later,  the  U.S.  Senate  has  not 
given  its  advice  and  consent  to  this  hu- 
manitarian treaty.  This  inaction  has  been 
a  source  of  diplomatic  embarrassment  for 
our  diplomatic  corps,  puzzling  our  allies 
and  delighting  our  enemies. 

Mr.  President,  over  75  nations  have 
ratified  this  treaty  including  all  of  our 
major  Western  allies.  We  owe  it  to  our- 
selves to  ratify  this  treaty  now  and. 
thereby,  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  basic 
principles  of  human  rights  for  which 
our  forefathers  fought. 


NORTHEAST  REGIONAL  RAIL 
REORGANIZATION 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  the  newly 
created  Rail  Services  Planning  Office  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  begun  hearings,  pursuant  to  the  Re- 
gional Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973, 
to  restructure  and  revitalize  the  freight 
and  passenger  rail  service  system  in  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest.  The  hearing's 
primai-y  purpose  Is  to  receive  comment 
on  the  Secretary  of  Transportation's  rail 
service  report,  which  contains  the  DOT 
recommendations  for  achieving  a  profit- 
able system. 

That  report  recommends  massive 
abandoiunent  of  branch  lines  and  local 
service.  In  New  York,  it  classifies  1,875 
miles,  or  34  percent  of  aU  rail  track,  as 
potentially  excess.  This  should  be  com- 


pared to  the  report  of  the  New  York  De- 
partment of  Transportation  which  con- 
cluded that  500  miles  of  trackage  was  un- 
profitable. 

The  difference  is  in  methodology.  But 
the  transportation  needs  of  the  people 
of  the  Northeast  cannot  be  determined  by 
statistical  analysis  alone.  They  must  be 
developed  from  a  host  of  factors — factors 
that  the  DOT  report  did  not  consider. 

Among  those  factors  are  the  energy 
and  enviroimiental  advantages  of  rail- 
road transportation,  the  increasing  need 
for  passenger  sei-vice,  th^  economic  ef- 
fect on  individual  communities  and  rail- 
road employees,  and  the  importance  of 
competition. 

The  U.S.  Railway  Association  must 
prepare  a  preliminary  system  plan  based 
on  the  DOT  report  and  the  results  of 
the  ICC  hearings.  I  believe  that  sufficient 
testimony  will  be  produced  at  the  hear- 
ings to  merit  retention  of  many  of  the 
lines  and  rights-way  reconunended  as  ex- 
cess. I  hope  that  all  affected  parties  will 
contribute  to  this  process  so  that  the 
Planning  Office  will  have  a  complete  and 
accurate  information  base  for  its  com- 
prehensive report. 

In  my  testimony  before  the  Commis- 
sion, I  stressed  the  importance  of  the 
factors  mentioned  above  and  urged  the 
Planning  Office  to  consider  each  of  them 
in  depth  before  malting  its  recommenda- 
tions. I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  my 
testimony  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimont  or  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits  Be- 
fore THE  Rah.  Services  Planking  Office 
OF  THE  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Mr.  Examiner,  I  commend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission's  Rail  Services  Plan- 
ning Office  on  the  speed  and  efficiency  with 
which  it  has  set  up  these  important  hear- 
ings. I  am  also  pleased  to  see  that  Buffalo, 
New  York  hsis  been  added  to  the  list  of  cities 
in  which  hearUigs  are  to  be  held,  since  there 
are  many  interested  parties  in  Erie  County 
unable    easily    to    attend    the    hearings    in 
Albany  or  New  York  City. 

I  have  two  procedural  comments  to  make 
before  getting  to  the  substance  of  the  two 
volume  report  entitled  Rail  Service  in  the 
Midwest  and  Northeast  Begion  prepared  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation.  First,  It  has 
been  extremely  difficult  for  Interested  citl- 
aens  to  obtain  copies  of  the  Report.  My  Senate 
office  received  a  single  copy,  and  was,  con- 
sequently, unable  to  meet  requests  from 
others  for  the  Report.  Interested  persons  will 
be  unable  to  comment  totelllgently  if  the 
Report  is  not  more  widely  disseminated. 

I  therefore  urge  the  Commission  to  make 
every  effort  to  disseminate  the  Information 
contained  In  the  Report  to  aU  Interested 
parties.  e.g.  citizens,  shippers,  localities,  etc. 
I  also  ask  that  the  hearing  record  remain 
open  as  long  as  is  necessary  to  enable  inter- 
ested parties  to  submit  virrltten  comments, 
after  they  have  had  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view the  Report. 

My  second  procedural  comment  relates  to 
the  format  of  the  Report.  Color  coding  the 
raU  lines  that  are  "not  necessary  to  serve 
points  recommended  for  service"  leads  the 
reader  to  believe  that  all  other  (non-color 
coded)  lines  are  safe.  This  is  not  the  case. 
Consequently,  I  ask  that  further  hearings  be 
held  in  any  area  where  raU  lines  which  are 
not  recommended  for  abandoiunent  In  the 
Report  become  slated  for  discontinuance. 

Turning  to  the  Report  itself,  although  I 
believe  the  Department  of  Transportation 
used  a  uniform  approach  and  applied  It  ob- 


jectively to  all  parts  of  the  existing  system, 
I  feel  the  results  do  not  adequately  take  into 
account  potentially  disastrous  economic  im- 
pact upon  individual  counties  and  towns. 

The  Report  asserts  that  95%  of  the  exist- 
ing local  freight  service  in  New  York  State 
can  be  provided  over  66%  of  existing  track- 
age. I  hops  this  is  a  realistic  prediction  and 
I  emphasize  that  it  remains  to  be  proven  in 
terms  of  present  and  potential  needs,  rather 
than  historical  d.ita  alone. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  eliminat- 
ing trackage  is  not  in  and  of  itself  the  ulti- 
mate goal.  Rather,  we  must  aim  toward 
expanding  railroad  use  which  is  clearly  tht 
most  energy-efficient  way  to  move  t>oth  peo- 
ple and  freight.  In  this  connection,  I  take 
strong  issue  with  the  Reports  recommenda- 
tions drastically  to  cut  service  in  certain  geo- 
graphic areas,  particularly  New  York  State. 
In  the  Amsterdam  and  Poughkeepsie  zones, 
for  example,  traffic  on  tracks  slated  for  aban- 
donment is  far  too  great.  Such  massive  reduc- 
tion in  rail  service  to  areas  that  depend  on 
the  railroads  for  present  needs  and  future 
development  would,  in  my  view,  be  unwi.-e 
and,  possibly,  fatal.  It  is  put  forward  m  the 
Report  at  precisely  the  time  that  upstate 
New  York  papers  such  as  the  Syracuse  Po<;t 
Standard  and  the  Buffalo  Courier  Express  are 
urging  expanded,  comprehensive  improve- 
ment of  rail  service  throughout  New  York 
State. 

The  transportation  needs  of  these  areas — 
and  other  areas  where  drastic  reduction  is 
planned — must  be  investigated  with  particu- 
lar care.  Traffic  In  any  given  area  should  not 
be  cut  more  than  10%  unless  it  is  absolutely 
clear  that  alternate,  energy-wise  and  eco- 
nomical service  is  avaUable. 

In  addition,  I  believe  that  an  Intensive 
analysis  should  be  conducted  of  the  needs 
of  shippers  whose  llvelUioods  depend  upon 
rail  transport.  Shippers,  and  the  communi- 
ties they  serve,  should  be  given  every  oppor- 
tunity to  present  evidence  of  actual  growth 
since  the  date  of  issuance  of  the  Secretary's 
Report,  and  of  long-range  development 
planning. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  preserve 
trackage  and  feeder  lines  in  areas  which  can 
demonstrate  potential  for  freight  trafHc 
growth  or  rail  passenger  service.  Study  and 
recommendations  should  also  be  made  con- 
cerning alternative  service  afforded  to  those 
shippers  who  will  eventually  lose  direct  rail 
service  because  of  abandonment.  My  inclina- 
tion is  that  piggyback  rail  service  can  be  pro- 
vided to  many;  in-depth  study  Is,  however, 
required. 

Two  other  subjects  of  critical  Importance 
merit  more  thorough  and  comprehensive 
analysis  than  has  been  given  to  date.  These 
are  energy-conservation  and  environmental 
Impact.  Congress  has  specifically  required 
that  the  new  raU  system  be  designed  to 
utilize  those  modes  which  require  the 
smallest  amount  of  "scarce  energy  resources" 
and  which  do  not  adversely  Impact  upon  our 
environment. 

The  precise  energy  usage  and  negative  en- 
vironmental Impact  of  the  different  modes  of 
transport  should  be  carefully  compared.  All 
efforts  must  be  made  to  maximize  energy- 
conservation  and  to  minimize  ecological  dis- 
ruption. Because  the  energy  entaUed  in  raU 
use  is  relatively  low,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  preserve  rail  lines  that  show  the 
potential  for  economic  service.  Our  trans- 
portation system  must  not  only  serve  present 
needs  but  must  be  able  to  meet  prospective 
needs  of  the  riu^  areas  and  of  increasuigly 
congested  cities  and  suburbs. 

With  regard  to  the  interests  rail  service 
system.  I  believe  there  may  be  a  need  for  the 
establishment  of  two  new  corporations,  as 
suggested  in  the  Secretary's  Report.  It  is  es- 
sential that  the  major  mainline  routes  In  the 
system  be  served  competitively.  In  areas 
w^here  routes  are  serviced  by  bankrupt  car- 
riers, the  temptation  Is  great  to  suggest 
elimination  of  all  but  one  of  the  routes,  or 
to  leave  alternative  routes  to  the  newly  es- 
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tabltshed  corporation.  These  teiA>tatlons 
should  be  resisted.  Competition  on  t  e  major 
routes  must  be  preserved;  this  sho  Id  be  a 
primary  goal  of  the  emergent  systei  .  If  sol- 
vent railroads  do  not  enter  tbe  mi  rket,  on 
additional  railway  corporation  shou  il  be  es- 
tablished to  provide  the  necessary  sei  ice  on  a 
competitive  basis. 

My  final  comment  relates  to  rail  dtssenger 
service  which,  while  not  the  focus  ofxhe  Sec- 
retary's Report,  should  be  carefully  elaluated 
before  abandonments  are  recommenoed.  The 
reed  for  increased  rail  passenger  seri  ice  has, 
lu  this  period  of  energy  crisis,  becom(  readily 
apparent.  Inter-city  rail  and  commi  er  line 
passenger  service — worlc  and  recrea  Ion-re 
lated — are  increasing  and  will  cont  nue  to 
increase  (as  Amtrak  has  clemonstrat«  I).  The 
Report  does  not  adequately  take  pi  tsenger 
service  into  account.  It  recommends,  for  ex- 
ample, elimination  of  part  of  the  Pei  q  Cen- 
tral's Harlem  Division  north  of  Moun  Klsco, 
New  York.  This  must  not  be  permltt  1.  It  is 
at  odds  with  one  of  the  greatest  current 
needs  of  our  suburban  population. 

In  conclusion,  much  closer  attentlA  must 
be  paid  to  the  present  and  potential  use  of 
rail  networks  to  provide  passenger  lervice. 
Greater  care  and  sensitivity  should  b4  shown 
before  rail  lines  and  trackage  aref  finally 
placed  on  tbe  chopping  block. 


POSTAL  SERVICE 


In  the 
the 


Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  tb(  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OfQce  and  Civil  S  srvlce. 
which  has  recently  filed  its  n  [>ort — 
Senate  Report  No.  93-727— on  its  i  vestl- 
gation  of  the  Postal  Service,  ol  lerved 
therein  that  present  U.S.  postagi  rates 
were  not  entirely  out  of  line  whei 
pared  with  those  in  other  industj 
nations.  In  most  of  those  nati< 
postal  monopoly  Is  broader, 
passing  telephone  and  telegraph: 
as  well. 

If  you  think  postal  service  is  ba| 
United  States,  look  abroad,  advl 
current  edition  of  UJS.  News  fa  World 
Report,  whose  international  st|ff  has 
compiled  a  coimtry-by-countryi  check 
which  led  the  magazine  to  include 
thatr—  I 

By  contrast  with  some  systems  abnad,  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  would  get  a  "satU  actory" 
rating. 

The  Committee  on  Post  OflRce  a^d  Civil 
Service  has  not  gone  so  far  as  to 
the  USPS  brand  of  service  as 
What  we  did  say  Is  that  the 
has  found  no  reason  to  concluie 
there  is  anything  Inherent  in  thi 
ture  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  ai 
lished  by  Public  Law  91-375  whit  i 
tells  its  doom  or  ordains  that 
work.  Rather,  we  found  in  the 
changes   and   constructive 
reason  to  hope  for  further 
and    stabilization    in    the    futur 
requlrement  will  be  that  Congress 
Ing  to  resolve  both  short  and 
difficulties    stemming    from    whs 
have  been  unrealistic  hopes  foi 
solutions  to  break-even  postal 

For    the    perspective    it    ofifei^, 
President.  I  ask  unanimous 
U.S.  News  II  W<H-ld  Reports'  artic|e 
its  March  18  edition  be  printed 

RECOtD. 

There  being  no  objection,  thefairtlcle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  4<cord. 
asXollowB: 
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Labok:  Ir  Yotr  Think  Postal  Sisvick  Is  Bad 
IN  Unttbd  Statxs.  Look  Absoad 

(Plagued  by  tardy  mall  deUvtrtes  h«r«  at 
home?  Postal  problems  In  other  p*rts  of 
the  world  include  backed-up  letters,  stolen 
stamps,  labor  woes.) 

Americans  are  far  from  being  the  only  peo- 
ple with  complaints  about  taxdy  maU  deliv- 
eries and  lackadaisical  clerlis  at  post-ofSce 
windows. 

Postal  systems  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
also  leave  much  to  be  desired,  judging  from 
a  survey  by  members  of  the  International 
SUff  of  "U-B.  News  &  World  Report." 

A  country-by-country  check  turned  up 
examples  of  letters  that  had  arrived  three 
months  late,  of  parcels  that  had  been  sabo- 
taged by  irate  employes  and  of  mall  that 
wound  up  In  the  gutter.  Lack  of  modem 
equipment,  Inefflclency  of  workers,  low  pay, 
strikes  and  labor  shortages  all  got  their  share 
of  the  blame. 

The  picture  Is  not  uniformly  dark,  bow- 
ever.  In  some  nations,  householders  and 
business  firms  still  get  overnight  delivery  of 
letters.  And  in  Sweden,  the  post  office  even 
makes  a  profit. 

But  the  complaints  about  poor  mall  service 
are  rising,  particularly  In  Europe.  Business- 
men in  the  U.S.  are  searching  for  ways  to 
Insure  safe,  speedy  delivery  of  Important 
letters  and  documents  to  Eiiropean  offices. 

One  recent  development:  a  privately  op- 
erated courier  service  that  will  pick  up  mall 
or  packages  at  various  locations  in  this  coun- 
try or  in  Europe  and  make  transatlantic 
deliveries  the  next  day. 

PRIVATE  SERVICE 

Inside  some  European  countries,  too.  pri- 
vate mall  systems  provide  special  deliveries 
within  a  city  or  a  region,  to  counteract  slow 
service. 

Problem  areas  for  mall  delivery  around  the 
world  show  up  in  the  following  cases  noted 
by  staff  members  of  this  magazine: 

In  London,  some  business  firms  had  no 
mall  deliveries  for  days  on  end  recently.  A 
shortage  of  postmen  caused  14-hour  days 
for  those  on  the  Job,  so  the  union  in  early 
March  imposed  a  ban  on  all  overtime  work. 

Italians  report  delays  of  two  or  three 
months  for  delivery  of  letters,  several  days 
for  telegrams.  Important  invitations  in  Rome 
are  sent  through  a  private  mall  service  that 
guarantees  distribution  In  that  city  within 
36  hours. 

MaU  clerks  In  South  Vietnam  often  sell  the 
same  stamp  several  times  a  day — failing  to 
stick  It  to  the  letter  after  the  customer  leaves 
the  postal  windows.  A  clerk  who  can  do  that 
seven  times  a  day  can  double  his  monthly 
Income,  because  postal  salaries  are  so  low. 

Members  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  re- 
port that  their  files  are  bulging  with  con- 
stituent complaints  on  the  malls.  The  gripes 
tell  of  the  three  days  required  to  receive  in- 
tracity  mall  In  Toronto,  of  week-long  delays 
in  delivery  of  letters  between  Montreal  and 
Toronto  and  of  Christmas  cards  that  were 
still  arriving  in  February. 

The  political  views  of  postal  workers  tend 
to  slow  the  mails  in  Argentina.  An  employee 
In  the  Buenos  Aires  piost  office  admitted  re- 
cently that  workers  deliberately  sabotaged 
the  processing  of  mall  from  Chile  because  the 
left-leaning  postal  union  is  politically  un- 
sympathetic to  Chile's  military  Junta. 

Brazilian  postal  employes  in  Rio  de  Janlero 
have  been  known  to  throw  up  their  hands  at 
the  flood  of  Christmas  maU  and  to  dump 
sacks  of  letters  Into  QuanalMu-a  Bay. 

THE  EXCUSES 

Varlotia  reaaons  are  cited  for  these  world- 
wide poet-ofllce  problems. 

British  experts  blame  a  lack  of  workers  for 
ciurent  delays  in  the  mails.  Tlic  country  Is 
9.000  postmen  under  strength,  and  London 
alone  la  short  8,500  postal  employes.  That 


means  some  mailmen  work  double  shifts, 
putting  in  as  many  as  14  hoius  a  day,  six 
days  a  week. 

Increased  mechanization  of  the  postal 
processes  is  seen  as  the  long-term  hope  for 
the  service  In  Britain.  The  union  of  postal 
workers  says  that  it  has  ended  Its  policy  of 
fighting  modernization  moves. 

Britain's  state-controlled  postal  system 
showed  a  loss  of  144  million  dollars  last  year 
The  service  charges  slightly  less  than  8  cents 
to  carry  a  letter  for  delivery  anywhere  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  That  makes  it  the  least- 
expensive  maU  service  of  aU  of  the  Common 
Market  countries. 

Next-day  delivery  of  mail  to  Britain  was 
achieved  in  92  per  cent  of  the  cases  in  1972. 
the  records  show.  But  when  the  score  dropped' 
to  89  per  cent  at  the  end  of  1973,  business 
firms  complained. 

TWO-MONTH-OLD  MAIL 

Delays  are  sometimes  measured  In  months, 
not  days.  In  Italy.  The  Qovernment  Minister 
in  charge  of  the  postal  service  has  been 
quoted  as  admitting  that  even  he  receives 
letters  that  are  two  months  old. 

Magazines  or  other  printed  matter  may 
take  as  long  as  six  months  to  reach  their 
destination. 

The  Italian  Government  has  talked  of 
seeking  nearly  2  billion  dollars  to  automate 
the  postal  service  over  a  period  of  years.  So 
far.  however,  the  plan  exists  mainly  on  paper. 

An  antiquated  distribution  system  and  a 
high  percentage  of  absenteeism — as  much  as 
40  per  cent — cause  Italy's  delivery  problems. 
The  union  of  postal  employes  says  the  fault 
lies  in  bad  management,  an  Inefficient  oper- 
ating system  and  a  lack  of  workers.  Postal 
management  places  much  of  the  blame  on  a 
poor  output  from  employes. 

In  the  present  disarray,  mail  has  been 
found  In  ditches  after  a  long  strike.  In  most 
cases,  the  maU  eventuaUy  turns  up — al- 
though it  may  be  a  year  late. 

WORKER  DISCRTTNTLEMENT 

In  Canada,  postal  employees  themselves 
describe  their  morale  as  "unbelievably  low." 
They  cite  poor  working  conditions  and  grow- 
ing fears  for  Job  security  In  the  face  of  tech- 
nological InnovaUons — all  of  which  resuiu 
In  apathy,  carelessness  and.  among  a  mili- 
tant minority,  sabotage  of  the  mail.  Turn- 
over is  running  as  high  as  40  per  cent  a  year 
In  certain  Jobs.  Workers  "fed  up  with  it  all" 
are  going  on  pension  early. 

Officials  concede  that  there  are  many  prob- 
lems, including  inadequate  planu.  a  need  for 
modem  machinery  and  a  work  force  that  Is 
"less  dedicated  "  than  in  earlier  years. 

Despite  complaints,  most  residents  seem 
to  think  that  the  Canadian  mall  service  is 
better  than  the  system  in  many  other  coun- 
tries. 

Canada's  post  office  tries  to  give  next-day 
delivery  to  any  letter  mailed  before  II  a.m.— 
in  a  country  that  stretches  4.700  miles  coast 
to  coast.  Officials  claim  that,  on  the  average, 
only  about  1  per  cent  of  that  mall  is  delayed 
beyond  a  day. 

POOR  PAT  ) 

That  war-ravaged  South  Vietnam  has  a 
postal  service  at  an  is  remarkable — but  there 
U  no  guarantee  that  a  letter  will  ever  reach 
or  leave  the  country.  Wages  are  too  low  to 
attract  the  younger  workers.  A  mail  sorter 
earns  about  C20  a  month  In  UjS.  t^r"",  and 
a  clerk  get  less  than  $35. 

Not  only  do  employees  In  the  post  office 
■teal  to  make  up  for  low  wages,  but  youths 
extract  letters  from  maU  boxes  with  the  help 
of  a  stick  and  gum. 

At  a  hotel,  a  tourist  may  turn  letters  In  to 
tbe  desk  clerk  for  mailing,  but  the  letter* 
may  never  get  to  the  post  office  because  a 
beUboy  may  remove  the  stamps  to  seU  them. 
The  letters  go  toto  the  nearest  gutter. 

Strikes  have  been  a  basic  problem  fadng 
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tbe  French  mall  system.  Between  May,  1972, 
and  January,  1973,  five  strikes  affected  most 
of  the  country's  25,000  mall  sorters.  Workers 
were  seeking  more  money  and  less  work. 

Another  problem  for  the  French  is  the 
rapidly  Increasing  number  of  letters.  Mall 
volume  has  doubled  in  the  past  16  years  and 
continues  to  rise. 

SWISS     EFFICIENCY 

In  Switzerland,  daily  deliveries  have  been 
reduced,  and  complaints  are  voiced  about 
lagging  mall  services,  but  the  postal  system 
still  compares  favorably  with  that  of  most 
other  European  countries. 

Parcels  mailed  one  morning  in  Switzerland 
usually  are  delivered  there  the  following  day. 
"Express  letters"  mailed  in  Zurich  before 
noon,  for  example,  arrive  at  an  office  in 
Geneva  in  the  late  afternoon  or  e%'ening  of 
the  same  day. 

West  Germany's  post  office  continues  to 
provide  one-day  service  on  letters  in  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  the  cases.  Delivery  of  a 
parcel  within  the  country  customarily  takes 
two  or  three  days. 

As  in  most  countries.  It  Is  illegal  for  Jap- 
anese postal  employes  to  strike,  but  that 
does  not  stop  them  from  staging  semiannual 
shutdowns  over  money  demands.  In  the 
spring,  they  seek  a  pay  raise;  in  December, 
It  is  pressure  for  a  larger  year-end  bonus. 
lAst  year,  Japan's  post  offices  were  struck 
for  three  days  in  the  sprmg  and  three  more 
In  early  December.  By  mid-December,  an 
estimated  23  million  pieces  of  mail  had  piled 
up,  but  the  union  proudly  pointed  to  the 
workers'  achievement  in  clearing  away  that 
backlog  before  the  year's  end — along  with 
223  million  New  Year's  cards. 

Japan's  two  postal  unions  and  their  mem- 
bers support  the  idea  of  mechanization  of 
post-office  operations.  Automatic  sorting  ma- 
chines now  are  working  in  44  offices. 

Even  so,  officials  admit  that  the  system  is 
barely  holding  Its  own  against  Increasing 
volume.  Manpower  and  facilities  are  inade- 
quate to  cope  with  maU  volume  that  Is  in- 
creasing 4  or  S  per  cent  a  year.  The  1973 
total  exceeded  13  billion  pieces  of  mail,  about 
120  per  capita. 

Thus,  almost  every  country  has  its  peculiar 
postal  problems.  By  contrast  with  some  sys- 
tems abroad,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  would 
get  a  "satisfactory"  rating. 


ALCOHOL'S    POTENTIAL   FOR    EAS- 
ING THE  FUEL  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr,  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  Kansas  City  Times  of 
February  18,  1974.  It  deals  with  the  po- 
tential use  of  ethyl  grain  alcohol  as  an 
automobile  fuel  additive.  In  light  of  the 
acute  oil  shortage,  I  have  on  several  pre- 
vious occasions  supported  research  into 
the  feasibility  of  the  use  of  grain  alcohol 
as  a  gasoline  extender.  Investigations 
to  date  seem  to  indicate  that  such  use 
would  not  only  be  a  promising  way  in 
which  to  stretch  existing  fuel  supplies 
but  would  also  help  reduce  exhaust  pol- 
lution. 

Such  a  program  has  long  been  of  in- 
terest to  Midwestern  grain  producers 
and  dealers,  who  would  provide  the 
necessary  resources  for  production  of  the 
additive.  Far-Mar-Co,  based  in  Hut- 
chinson, Kans.,  Is  already  developing  a 
process  for  separating  grain  into  its  com- 
ponent parts,  which  would  greatly  facili- 
tate such  production.  And  Midwest  Sol- 
vents, Inc.,  in  Atchison,  is  the  largest 
American  producer  of  grain  alcohol. 


The  current  shortage  and  rising  costs 
of  gasoline  have  been  of  concern  to 
all  our  Nation's  citizens  and,  tlierefore, 
the  pDs.sible  utilization  of  grain  alcohol 
to  ease  that  shortage  and  perhaps  reduce 
costs  should,  I  feel,  be  brought  to  the 
public  attention.  The  following  article  is 
particularly  informative,  and  I  ask  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Gasolin-c  Goes  Alcoholic 

(By  Phillip  S.  Brimble) 

First  came  "tiger  in  your  tank."  Next, 
with  gasoline  prices  soaring  and  supplies 
shrlnkug,  it  may  be  "vodka  in  your  Volks- 
wagen." 

Because  it  biuriis  well  in  conventional  en- 
gines, ethyl  alcohol  or  ethanol  is  being  con- 
sidered as  a  possible  gasoline  extender  to 
stretch  out  dwindling  gasoline  supplies. 

Gasoline  Is  made  from  oil,  a  nonrenewable 
reso-irce,  whereas  ethanol,  made  from  grains 
such  as  corn,  wheat  and  milo,  is  a  renew- 
able source  of  energy,  thus  theoretically  pro- 
viding unlimited  supplies. 

But  whether  the  day  will  come  when  cars 
consume  more  alcohol  than  their  drivers  de- 
pends on  economics. 

Currently  the  most  active  program  to 
study  the  potential  of  "gasahol,"  as  a  mix- 
ture of  10  per  cent  ethanol  and  90  per  cent 
gasoline  is  called.  Is  going  on  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

There  preliminary  tests  with  five  vehicles 
driven  a  total  of  250,000  miles  burning  gaso- 
hoi  Indicated  there  was  no  unusual  engine 
wear,  no  starting  difficulties  and  no  loss  in 
either  mileage  or  performance. 

"We  didn't  find  any  major  problems," 
said  Dr.  WUiiam  A.  Scheller,  head  of  the 
project.  "For  that  matter,  we  didn't  find  any 
minor  problems  either." 

Dr.  Scheller,  a  chemical  engineer  at  the 
university,  beUeves  a  2-mlliion-mUe  test  us- 
ing 35  state  cars  and  trucks  will  provide  con- 
clusive proof  that  ethanol  can  be  burned  in 
conventional  engines  without  requiring 
modification  and  without  affecting  engine 
life  or  performance. 
He  hopes  to  begin  the  fleet  testing  May  1. 
Like  other  suggestions  for  alternative  en- 
ergy sotirces  being  revived  by  the  ciurent 
energy  crisis,  burning  alcohol  in  cars  has  a 
history.  It  has  been  a  suggestion  that  tended 
to  siuface  rapidly  In  times  of  low  farm  prices, 
and  drift  out  of  attention  when  grain  prices 
Increased. 

Before  World  War  n  ethanol  was  used  as  a 
motor  fuel  in  several  European  countries. 

In  the  period  from  1935  to  1938  service 
stations  in  northeast  Kansas  and  in  Missouri, 
Nebraska  and  Illinois  sold  an  alcohol -gaso- 
line blend  called  Agrol,  but  the  firm  went  out 
of  business  because  gasoline  was  still  che{4>er. 
"In  those  days  you  could  buy  10  gallons  of 
gasoline  and  a  pack  of  cigarettes  and  stUl  get 
change  on  your  dollar."  said  Keith  Kllander, 
director  of  research  and  development  for  the 
Midwest  Solvents  Company.  Atchison,  Kan., 
the  nation's  largest  dlstUler  of  grain  alcohol. 
It  was  Midwest  that  bought  out  the  Agrol 
firm.  But  Midwest's  Interests  have  been  lim- 
ited to  the  beverage  Industry. 

And  that  isn't  likely  to  change,  J.  M.  Car- 
rigan,  a  vice-president  of  the  firm,  said. 

Just  the  same  Nebraska  gasohol  investi- 
gators have  been  going  to  Midwest  Solvents 
for  technical  advice  and  direction. 

The  level  of  activity  in  Nebraska  Is  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  perfume  of  gaso- 
hol profits  may  be  an  enticing  one. 

The  Nebraska  Legislature  has  passed  a  bill 
for  a  3  cents  reduction  In  state  gasoline  tax 


for  gasoline  sold  in  the  state  containing  10 
per  cent  grain  alcohol. 

The  legislature  has  also  established  an  ag- 
ricultural alcohol  fuel  tax  fund  to  mvesti- 
gate  the  possible  use  of  grains  in  making  car 
fuels.  Funds  come  from  retaining  one-eighth 
of  a  cent  gallon  of  the  refundable  part  of 
the  state  nonhighway  gasoline  tax. 

In  essence,  the  farmers  of  Nebraska  are 
footing  the  tax  lund  to  find  ways  to  make 
more  money  with  their  crops. 

The  legislature  also  has  set  up  a  committee 
to  administer  these  funds.  Called  the  Ne- 
braska Agricultural  Products  Industrial  Util- 
ization Committee,  it  is  composed  of  four 
farmers,  two  businessmen,  and  an  oil  com- 
pany executive. 

Dr.  Scheller  pointed  out  in  a  telephone 
interview  that  the  grain  crops  of  the  Mid- 
west could  provide  a  significant  source  of  re- 
newable energy  if  gasohol  proves  commer- 
cially feasible. 

However  now  his  study  group  Is  concerned 
primarily  with  the  needs  of  Nebraska. 

"Every  state  will  have  to  consider  its  own 
situation,"  he  said.  "In  Nebraska  we  can  grow 
enough  gram  for  food  and  alcohol  and  still 
not  use  up  all  our  idle  acres. 

"But  nationwide,  if  you  look  at  gasoline 
consumption,  about  100  billion  gallons  last 
year,  you  realize  that  we'd  need  10  billioa 
gallons  of  ethanol,  and  that  would  amovmt 
to  about  4  billion  bushels  of  grain." 

Dr.  Wayne  Henry,  director  of  research  for 
the  Far-Mar-Co,  a  farm  co-operative  based 
In  Hutchinson.  Kan.,  has  estimated  that  con- 
version to  alcohol  of  the  nation's  entire 
wheat  harvest  last  year  would  have  yielded 
6  billion  gallons  of  ethanol. 

Dr.  Scheller  has  a  ready  answer  to  critics 
who  contend  converting  grains  to  alcohol 
to  run  cars  would  be  immoral  in  a  world 
with  food  shortages. 

"That  woiUd  be  inaccurate,"  Dr.  Scheller 
said.  "There  is  a  protein  shortage  In  the 
world,  and  we  use  only  the  starches  of  grain 
to  make  alcohol.  The  protein  remains  as  a 
byproduct." 

Unfortimately.  he  added,  the  taste  of  dis- 
tiller's grains  Is  too  bitter  for  human  con- 
sumption, so  It  Is  sold  as  cattle  feed. 

If  ways  can  be  found  to  salvage  for  human 
consumption  the  protein  part  of  wheat  the 
cost  of  distilling  could  be  offset  and  this 
would  make  gasohol  close  to  becoming  com- 
petitive with  ordinary  gasoline,  Dr.  ScheUer 
said. 

Indications  that  such  a  time  is  near  come 
from  Far-Mar-Co  officials,  who  have  devel- 
oped a  process  to  separate  the  grain  into  1«k 
component  parts  before  processing.  Thi.s 
could  reduce  the  by-product  production  and 
manufacturing  costs  of  alcohol  distillation. 

Other  separation  methods  have  permitted 
only  45  per  cent  extraction  of  wheat  kernel 
components.  The  new  process  enables  sepa- 
ration and  segregation  without  damage  of 
almost  all  the  kernel  components,  according 
to  Far-Mar-Co. 

This  means  that  the  protein  part  of  tbe 
kernel  could  be  isolated  for  human  food, 
while  the  starchy  part  could  be  separated 
for  distUllug. 

Current  distilling  techniques  enable  the 
extraction  of  atwut  2.5  gallons  of  ethanol 
from  a  bushel  of  wheat  or  milo  and  2.6  gal- 
lons from  a  bushel  of  corn. 

Three  main  factors  affect  the  possible  suc- 
cess of  gasohol : 

The  price  of  gasoline. 

The  price  of  grato. 

The  value  of  by-products  from  the  alcohol 
manufacturing  process. 

As  a  hedge  against  food  prices  Increasing 
because  industrial  users  bid  against  food 
processors  for  grain,  an  official  of  the  Ne- 
braska Deparment  of  Agriculture  suggested  a 
utilization  bank  of  grain  reserves  for  Indus- 
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trial  use.  That  way  Industrial  ua  ra  could 
bid  a  year  In  advance  for  these:  tet-asldo 
grains. 

The     chemical     formula     of     et   anol     _ 

CH3-CH2-OH,    making   It    mere   c  emlcally 

akin  to  gasoline  than  methanol,  wb  ch  has  a 

formula  of  CH30H. 

Methanol  or  wood  alcohol  also 

considered  as  a  possible  gasoline     

It  la  cheaper  to  make  than  ethane  ,  but  It 
has  less  energy  potential. 

For  example,  a  gallon  of  meth(  aol  has 
about  67.000  B.T.D.b  (for  British  fhermal 
Units,  a  measure  of  energy  potentlsl),  com- 
pared to  84,000  B.T.U.S  In  a  slmllarlamouut 
of  ethanol,  according  to  Dr.  ScheUer| 

While  car  engines  can  run  on  ethac  >I  with- 
out requiring  any  modifications,  mi  thanol- 
•  burning  motors  must  first  be  reset,  h    added. 
"In  addition,  the  ethanol  Industry    Is  well 
established  and  large,"  he  said. 

"Since  methanol  is  made  prlmarl  ^  from 
trees,  I  don't  think  we  will  be  seeing  1  mate- 
rialize as  a  serious  competitor  with  thanol 
as  a  gasoline  extender.  Think  of  h<  i^  slow 
trees  grow,  and  how  many  would  be  leeded. 
then  you'll  understand  my  meaning.' 

Other  suggested  sources  of  methan  I  have 
Included  garbage,  valueless  vegetatlc  i,  and 
the  output  of  sewage  treatment  plant  . 

While  proponents  of  coal  say  It  ap{  tars  to 
be  the  most  attractive  candidate  for  meth- 
anol production,  this  has  not  stopped  others 
from  comlrg  up  with  less  attractl\#  can 
didates,  such  as  processing  animal  < 

A  scientist  at  Kansas  State  Unlve.. 
estimated  that  enough  methane,  a  gai 

be  produced  from  all  the  feed  lots  In 

to  supply  13  per  cent  of  the  state's  ele  trlclty 


for  a  year.  But  to  run  cars  on  methani 
require  completely  redesigning  the 
and  would  mean  cars  now  on  tb« 
would  need  expensive  modifications. 
"None  of  that  is  any  good  for  th 

run,"  Dr.  ScbeUer  said.  "Oasohol  is  '  . 

now.  and  needs  none  of  these  engine  iltera 
tions.  We  are  very  encouraged 
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SHORELINE  EROSION 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  PreslAnt.  1 
year  ago,  shoreline  erosion  was  c  Msing 
unprecedented  damage  througho  t  the 
United  States.  Although  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers*  Shoreline  Inventor  '  Re- 
port had  documented  the  extent  if  the 
damage  being  done,  the  Federal  G  vem- 
ment  had  little  legal  authority  ai  d  In- 
sufficient technical  knowledge  with  vhlch 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  critical  e  oslon 
occurring  along  the  Great  Laket  gulf 
coast,  and  ocean  shorelines. 

At  that  time.  I  Introduced  fou  bills 
designed  to  give  the  Federal  Goven  ment 
some  of  the  knowledge  and  legal  at  Lhor- 
Ity  It  needed  to  act  against  she  -ellne 
erosion.  The  enactment  of  the  Wat<  r  Re- 
sources Development  Act  invites  is  to 
reflect  on  the  progress  those  and  other 
legislative  measures  have  made  1  i  the 
past  12  months. 

In  the  past  year  Congress  has  er  icted 
six  measures,  and  several  adminlst  ative 
agencies  have  been  moved  to  resp<  id  to 
the  relentless  shoreline  erosion. 

Four  of  the  measures  enacted  t  r  the 
Congress  can  provide  immediate  :  ellef : 

Section  37  of  the  Water  Resource  i  De- 
velopment Act  gives  the  Army  Corps  f  En- 
gineers authority  to  deal  with  shorelti  s  ero- 
sion problems  on  an  emergency  basis  I  >  pro- 
tect public  works,  churches,  hospltaU.  «hoolB 
and  other  nonprofit  public  services. 

Section  65  of  the  Water  Resources  D^lop- 
ment  Act  empowers  the  Corps  to  i  'ovlde 
technical  ond  engineering  assistance  U   non- 


federal public  Interests  seeking  to  prevent 
damage  from  shoreUne  and  streambank 
erosion. 

The  Flood  Disaster  Protection  Act  of  1073 
expands  the  Federal  Flood  Insurance  pro- 
gram to  include  erosion.  Thus,  "erosion"  In- 
surance is  now  available  in  communities 
which  are  participating  In  the  flood  Insur- 
ance program. 

Tho  Shoreline  Erosion  Control  Demonstra- 
tion Act  of  1974  e'^tabllshes  a  five-year  pro- 
gram la  which  no  fewer  than  Elxteen  demon- 
stration projects  will  be  established  on  the 
nation's  shorelines.  These  projects  will  be 
distributed  throughout  the  nation  and  wlU 
reflect  a  variety  of  geographical  and  climactic 
conditions. 

Two  more  pieces  of  legislation  enacted 
by  Congress  In  the  past  year  respond  to 
the  need  for  a  greater  understanding  of 
the  physical  forces  which  produce 
erosion : 

Tho  Water  Resources  Development  Act  di- 
rects the  Corps  to  study  the  feasibility  of 
construcUng  a  hydraulic  model  of  the  Great 
Lakes  system,  and  creating  an  associated 
technical  center  for  intensive  study  of  these 
matters. 

Tho  Shoreline  Erosion  Control  Demon- 
stration Act  of  1974,  noUng  the  need  to  de- 
velop, demonstrate  and  disseminate  Informa- 
tion about  low-cost  means  to  prevent  and 
contrcH  shoreline  erosion,  creates  a  Shore- 
line Erosion  Advisory  Panel  to  direct  the  re- 
search into  both  engineered  and  vegetative 
means  of  stemming  eroeion. 

Still  pending  in  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  is  S.  1267  which  would 
Include  erosion  In  the  list  of  disasters  for 
which  Federal  relief  is  available.  I  am 
hopeful  the  committee  will  include  It  in 
the  comprehensive  revision  of  the  disas- 
ter assistance  legislation  which  It  will 
soon  report  to  the  Senate. 

In  addition,  the  efforts  to  spur  further 
investigation  Into  shoreline  erosion 
phenomena  have  caused  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  focus  more  directly  on 
the  problem.  I  have  received  assurances 
from  the  corps  that  It  will  include  the  ob- 
jectives of  S.  1265  In  certain  ongoing 
studies  It  Is  conducting.  I  introduced 
S.  1265  last  March  to  direct  the  corps 
and  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  to  conduct  a  study 
of  the  causes  and  means  of  prevention  of 
shoreline  erosion  in  the  Great  Lakes 
with  particular  regard  to  the  effect  of 
manmade  structures. 

Other  Federal  agencies  have  become 
more  concerned  with  shoreline  erosion — 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration,  in  its  implementation  of 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  in  its  con- 
cern for  our  national  seashores,  and 
Federal  delegates  to  the  International 
Joint  Commission,  In  their  duties  regard- 
ing lake  level  regulations.  Shoreline  ero- 
sion has  also  become  a  concern  of  sev- 
eral interstate  commissions  as  well  as  of- 
ficials of  State  and  local  governments 
throughout  the  country.  This  spreading 
concern  Is  perhaps  the  best  indication  of 
the  Impact  that  has  been  made  in  the 
past  year  by  those  who  have  tried  to  call 
the  Nation's  attention  to  the  difficult 
problems  of  coastal  zone  management. 

I  am  pleased  with  this  beginning,  and 
look  forward  to  a  year  in  which  we  can 
develop  and  build  upon  the  sound  foun- 
dation laid  in  the  past  12  months. 


March  13,  1974, 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President  I 
believe  all  of  us  are  deeply  concerned 
these  days  about  the  Watergate  situation 
and  related  matters.  But  I  wonder  how 
many  of  us  have  gone  to  the  trouble  of 
examining  the  root  causes  of  this  situa- 
tion so  that  we  might  avoid  a  recurrence 
of  this  tragic  affair? 

In  a  recent  speech  to  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Independent  Insurers,  my 
son,  Representative  Barry  M.  Gold- 
water,  Jr.,  of  California,  went  Into  this 
matter  and  found  that  the  causes  have 
preceded  Watergate  by  many  years  and 
could  be  defined  as  "a  widespread  decay 
In  traditional  American  ethics  and 
values." 

Congi-essman  Goldwater  declared: 

Watergate  Is  symbolic  because  It  Involved 
people  In  high  places.  But  the  Watergate 
mentality  permeates  all  phases  of  American 
Ufe. 

The  Congressman  spoke  about  speciflc 
Instances  involving  theft,  and  iirespon- 
sibility  in  other  areas  of  American  life. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Congressman  Gold- 
water's  speech  to  the  Instirers'  13th  an- 
nual personnel  workshop  at  the  New 
Quarter  Inn.  Newport  Beach,  Calif.,  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Speech  by  Represbntattve  Barry  M.  Gold- 

WATER,  Jr. 

Chairman  Perkins,  Chairman  Evans,  Presi- 
dent Lemmon.  distinguished  Members  of  The 
National  Association  of  Independent  In- 
surers. When  I  accepted  your  very  gracious 
invitation  to  speak.  I  indicated  to  my  long- 
time friend,  Darrell  Coover,  that  I  would 
like  to  discuss  the  subject  of  values,  ethics, 
and  Federal  growth. 

I  realize  that  a  principal  theme  of  this 
year's  workshop  is  the  Impact  of  the  energy 
crlsU  upon  your  Industry.  I  beUeve  that  an 
Integral  part  of  the  current  energy  situatioQ 
Involves  ethics,  values,  and  federal  growth. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  who  may  scoff  at 
a  member  cf  Congress  these  days  who  at- 
tempts to  give  a  discourse  on  ethics  and 
values.  Tho  problem  is  that  many  elected 
officials  are  held  In  great  contempt  these 
days.  Many  of  you  no  doubt  road  the  recent 
Harris  poll  which  gave  Congress  a  very  low 
grade.  The  poll  came  as  no  shock  to  me. 

In  their  constant  carping  at  the  President, 
some  very  partisan  members  of  Congress 
have  conveniently  tried  to  focus  attention 
away  from  their  own  shortcomings. 

As  the  Scottish  poet  Robert  Bums  de- 
clared, "O,  Would  Some  Power  the  OlfUe 
Ole  Us.  To  See  Ourselves  As  Others  See  Us." 

There  Is  a  tendency  to  blame  the  Congress 
and  the  President  for  aU  of  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  modern  America.  A  day 
doesn't  pass  that  well  organized  pressure 
groups  don't  take  advantage  of  the  mass 
media  to  criticize  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. Ralph  Nader  Is  on  the  front  page  be- 
cause he  Is  on  the  attack.  Common  Cause  is 
on  ths  front  page  because  It's  on  the  attack. 

One  group  which  gets  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention because  of  its  attacks  is  the  Com- 
mittee fcr  a  More  Effective  Congress.  The 
title  of  this  group  sums  up  the  attack  of  the 
oter  groups.  In  truth,  they  only  attack 
members  of  Congress  with  whom  they  have 
philosophical  differences.  They  praise  those 
elected  officials  who  agree  and  vote  In  ac- 
cordance with  their  wishes.  They  condemn 
those  who  disagree  with  them. 
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It's  somewhat  like  a  Congressman  I  know 
that  returned  to  his  home  district  and  was 
told  by  his  campaign  manager.  "Congress- 
man, did  you  know  that  Tom  Sullivan  Is 
going  to  run  against  you?" 

"I'm  not  surprised,"  Said  the  Congressman. 
"Tom  Sullivan  is  an  ingrate  and  a  scoundrel. 
He  is  lucky  to  be  out  of  Jail." 

The  campaign  manager  continued,  "Jim 
Jones  is  also  goUig  to  run  against  you." 

"He  Is  the  same  type — a  reprobate,  a 
thoroughly  evil  character,"  said  the  Congress- 
man. 

The  campaign  manager  smUed,  and  said.  "I 
cm  just  kidding  you.  Congressman.  I  just 
.raw  both  of  them,  and  they  said  to  give  you 
their  best  regards." 

"Now  look  what  you  have  done."  said  the 
Congressman,  "you  made  me  say  some  ugly 
things  about  two  of  the  most  fine,  loyal  and 
upright  men  In  my  district." 

I  am  not  here  to  make  a  defense  of  Con- 
gress, or  of  the  President.  The  criticism  lev- 
eled at  these  two  institutions  are  only  sym- 
bolic of  a  very  deep  seated  frustration  on  the 
part  of  most  Americans.  Without  fear  of 
generalization  or  an  oversimplification,  I  sur- 
mise that  people  are  dissatisfied  over  what  Is 
happening  to  our  sense  of  values  in  America. 
All  of  us  are  concerned  about  Watergate, 
but  it  Is  high  time  we  all  examine  the  root 
causes  of  Watergate.  These  causes  preceded 
Watergate  by  many  years.  They  are  defined 
as  a  widespread  decay  Ln  traditional  Ameri- 
can ethics  aind  values. 

Watergate  Is  symbolic  because  It  Involved 
people  in  high  places.  But  the  Watergate 
mentality  permeates  all  phases  of  American 
life. 

What  about  the  Midwest  meat  packer  who 
grosses  $15  million  a  month,  but  can't  show 
a  profit  because  of  an  employee  theft  ring? 
What  about  unscrupulous  labor  unions 
who  buy  elections  while  at  the  same  time 
shafting  the  American  consumer  with  de- 
mands for  unreasonable  wage  Increases? 

What  about  the  case  of  the  bank  which  re- 
cently went  bankrupt  because  Its  principal 
stockholders  were  making  questionable  loans 
to  themselves? 

What  about  the  stockholders  who  could 
not  care  less  what  the  corporation  does  as 
long  as  they  receive  their  dividends? 

What  about  irresponsible  strikes  that  close 
down  emergency  services  such  as  hospitals? 

What  about  a  nationwide  T.V.  program 
that  tries  to  convince  us  that  the  Rosen- 
bergs were  nice  people,  and  not  traitors? 

What  about  sensation  seeking  reporters 
who  deal  In  stolen  documents.  In  order  to 
obtain  a  good  story? 

The  list  is  endless.  It  is  truly  a  "Water- 
gate" mentality,  and  tragically,  countless 
numbers  who  should  know  better  are  not 
above  reproach.  On  the  contrary,  many  so- 
called  leaders  refer  to  this  as  "doing  your 
own  thing." 

The  old  bard  of  Baltimore.  Hi.  Mencken, 
once  scornfully  said,  "conscience  Is  that  In- 
ner voice  that  warns  us  somebody  may  be 
looking."  Now.  It  appears  that  being  caught 
"red-handed"  Is  no  deterrent. 

Most  of  us  have  watched  a  session  or  two 
of  the  Senate  Watergate  hearings.  How  many 
times  was  a  witness  asked  whether  he  had 
considered  the  ethical  Implications  of  this 
sordid  affair? 

Wouldn't  It  be  a  tragedy  if  the  only  tblng 
gained  from  Watergate  is  a  few  convictions 
and  some  ruined  reputations? 

There  should  be  one  result  and  one  lesson 
from  Watergate,  that  Is  that  every  American 
has  a  solemn  duty  to  re-dedicate  himself  to 
the  values  upon  which  this  great  Nation  was 
founded. 

These  values  stress  faith  In  God,  fidelity, 
respect,  and  love  of  fellow  man.  They  only 
need  to  be  resurrected. 

As  GJt.  Chesterton  once  said,  "the  chris- 
tian ideal  has  not  been  tried  and  found  want- 
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Ing,  It  has  been  fovind  difficult  and  left  un- 
tried." 

Many  sociologists  and  psychologists  teU  us 
that  the  reason  attitudes  toward  traditional 
values  are  changing  is  because  society  itself 
is  changing.  This  is  a  very  convenient  excuse. 
However,  it  is  no  excuse  for  public  acceptance 
of  personal  liberation  which  often  carries 
a  toleration  of  permissiveness  and  low  ethical 
standards. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  a  large  percent- 
age of  Americans  have  a  warped  sense  of  val- 
ues. More  and  more  people  are  becoming  con- 
scious.of  the  threat  to  American  institutions 
and  our  value  system.  Happily,  they  are  try- 
ing to  do  sometbhig  about  it. 

For  lustance,  I  am  heartened  over  Initia- 
tives taken  by  your  Industry — initiatives 
that  are  on  the  right  track.  During  the  en- 
ergy crisis,  many  of  your  companies  have 
pledged  the  refund  of  premiums  to  policy 
holders  if  some  of  the  energy  conservation 
measures  result  in  windfall  profits.  Your 
companies  are  spending  large  sums  of  re- 
search money  In  an  attempt  to  get  lower 
rates  for  policy  holders  as  a  result  of  a  re- 
ducUon  In  the  use  of  automobiles  due  to  the 
energy  crisis. 

ThU  is  good  ethic.  It  Is  doing  the  right 
thing,  and  you  are  to  be  commended.  It  Is 
also  good  business,  and  good  business  and 
good  ethic  go  hand  in  hand. 

Contemporary  historians  rarely  agree  on 
Just  what  historical  event  in  recent  years 
triggered  the  attack  on  our  value  system. 

I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  historian.  But,  one 
thing  is  for  certain,  the  pioneer  spirit  in 
America  which  placed  an  emphasis  on  the 
work  ethic  and  a  rigid  adherence  to  the 
Judaic-Christian  value  system  is  under  great 
attack. 

Far  too  many  people  have  taken  the  at- 
titude In  the  last  30  or  40  years  that  there 
is  really  no  need  to  work  hard — that  there  is 
uo  need  to  assume  civic  responsibility.  After 
all,  they  say.  let  the  Federal  Government  as- 
sume these  responsibilities. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  directly  responsible  for  a  decrease  In 
values  and  ethics. 

But,  what  has  happened  is  goverrunent 
paternalism  has  created  an  attitude  of  ir- 
responsibility. It  has  also  created  an  In- 
sensitive bureaucracy  that  often  enforces 
the  law,  not  on  the  basis  of  Justice,  but  on 
the  basis  that  the  end  Justifies  the  means. 
An  example  of  this  occurs  when  enforce- 
ment agencies  such  as  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  and  the  Occupa- 
tional liealth  and  Safety  Administration  or 
OSHA.  as  It  is  called,  go  beyond  the  letter 
and  the  Intent  of  the  law  to  Intimidate  and 
harass  businessmen. 

There  are  other  agencies  In  this  category, 
of  course.  However,  I  single  out  these  two 
because  they  are  symptomatic  of  the  horrors 
of  too  much  government.  They  are  conven- 
ient sounding  boairds  for  those  who  wish  to 
place  the  free  enterprise  system  under  strict 
government  regulation. 

Under  the  guise  of  such  well  meaning  en- 
deavors as  health,  safety,  minority  employ- 
ment, and  equal  rights,  the  agencies  have  a 
virtual  life  and  death  control  over  American 
business.  As  everyone  of  you  In  this  room 
knows,  on  many  occasions,  ethics  Is  not 
necessarily  one  of  their  considerations. 

The  most  devastating  Impact  of  E.E.O.C. 
and  OSHA  has  been  on  small  employers.  At 
a  time  of  high  inflation,  low  profits,  and 
dollar  Instability,  the  small  employer  Is 
hard-pressed  to  even  keep  his  business  going, 
much  less  have  It  dictated  to  by  some  anti- 
business  bureaucrat  from  EEOC.  OSHA  or 
other  agencies. 

The  small  employer  Is  intimidated  and 
forced  to  comply  with  questionable  edicts 
because  he  doesn't  have  the  money  to  go  to 
court.  He  must  pay  legal  expenses  out  of  his 
own  pocket.  EEOC  and  OSHA  handle  such 


expenses  through  the  American  taxpayers. 
The  irony  is  that  the  businessman,  through 
his  taxes,  pays  the  salaries  of  the  very  people 
who  would  put  him  out  of  business.  This  is 
unfair.  It  is  less  than  ethical.  Unfortunately, 
such  agencies  rarely  cease  to  exist,  once  they 
are  ci-eated.  If  anything  characterizes  the 
Federal  Government,  it  is  the  unique  ability 
to  grow  and  grow  and  perpetuate  itself. 

Of  course,  the  goverrunent  will  never  ad- 
mit it  is  wrorg.  The  energy  crisis  is  a  good 
example.  Many  government  officials,  particu- 
larly Congressmen,  have  a  tendency  to  blame 
the  oil  companies  for  our  current  energy 
shortage.  They  never  point  out,  for  example, 
that  the  reason  we  have  severe  home  heating 
fuel  shortages  is  because  the  government 
held  down  the  price  of  natural  gas  at  the 
wellhead  12  years  ago. 

As  each  of  you  is  aware,  the  same  Is  true 
regarding  the  great  debate  over  no-fault  au- 
tomobile Insurance.  The  proponents  of  Fed- 
eral no-fault  proclaim  it  as  a  consumer  bo- 
nanza. But  they  don't  point  out  that  under 
such  a  plan,  a  consumer  could  be  forfeiting  a 
constitutionally  protected  legal  recourse. 

Proponents  of  no-fault  also  often  mislead 
people  into  thinking  they  would  be  getting 
something  for  nothing.  This  also  becomes  a 
question  of  ethics. 

With  the  growth  of  government,  and  its 
ever  increasing  intrusion  Into  every  aspect 
of  our  lives,  there  is  a  growing  tendency  on 
the  part  cf  many  Americans  to  become  frus- 
trated, disillusioned,  and  skeptical.  We  have 
seen  this  happen  in  countries,  such  as  Swe- 
den, where  cradle  to  grave  government  has 
led  to  permissiveness,  alienation,  and  loss  of 
values. 

I  happen  to  think  that  people  are  becoming 
less  satisfied,  and  certainly  less  happy,  with 
the  concept  that  government  can  do  It  all. 

Often,  what  is  merchandized  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  big  government  as  "liberating" 
turns  out  to  be  depressing  and  destructive 
to  tlie  individual. 

There  should  be  no  question  that  when 
people  adopt  the  attitude  that  government 
can  do  it  all,  then  they  are  ripe  fcr  total  ma- 
nipulation of  their  lives  and  destinies. 

The  Federal  Government  cannot  restore  or 
replace  our  moral  moorings.  Only  you  and  I, 
acting  as  free  men.  can  restore  the  principles 
upon  which  our  Institutions  are  based. 

As  I  mentioned  before.  I  am  not  a  his- 
torian. But.  I  am  famUiar  with  Gibbon's 
"Rise  and  Fall  of  Ancient  Rome." 

The  destruction  of  values  and  ethics — not 
the  rampaging  hordes — sealed  the  fate  of 
ancient  Rome.  The  grave,  dignified  Roman 
character,  symbolic  of  the  republic,  was  de- 
stroyed amid  the  surface  affluence,  sophisti- 
cation and  sensation -seek  Ing  of  the  Imperial 
period.  A  somewhat  similar  process  seems 
to  be  at  work  in  contemporary  America.  It 
must  be  resisted. 

I  happen  to  think  the  American  ethic  Is 
alive — not  necessarily  in  good  health — but 
alive.  But.  a  rebirth  will  require  a  nationwide 
effort  at  the  highest  levels  of  national  leader- 
ship. It  wUl  require  a  rebirth  of  the  golden 
rule. 

As  a  beginning.  I  firmly  believe  that  fami- 
lies should  be  encouraged  by  our  great  com- 
munications outlets  to  stress  ethics  and  val- 
ues. Secondly.  I  feel  that  those  churches 
which  now  stress  such  terms  as  "relevance, 
commitment,  and  Involvement".  In  their 
ministry,  should  place  more  emphasis  on 
"ethics,  values,  and  piety". 

I  believe  that  every  outlet  of  education, 
whether  It  be  kindergarten  or  graduate 
school,  must  place  ethics  and  values  as 
priority  Items  In  the  school  curriculum.  I 
am  speaking  of  moral  values,  of  course.  But, 
I  am  also  referring  to  intellectual  values. 

Having  a  sense  of  values  and  applying  a 
value  Judgment  is  central  to  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. 

Ethics  is  still  stressed  at  aoue  schools,  and 
these  schools  are  to  be  commended.  Tbe7 
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are  not  square.  They  realize  that  m  of  us 
have  a  great  investment  in  our  yo«h,  and 
a  young  person  imbued  with  a  sense  of  values 
Is  likely  to  malce  a  good  citizen.  | 

Of  course,  ethics  is  still  taught  in  purnal- 
ism  schools  and  law  schools,  but  as^ne  law 
student  recently  said,  "The  ethics^ courses 
in  higher  education  relate  to  avoidttig  libel 
in  the  case  of  Journalism  schools,  an4  taking 
legal  advantage  of  libel  in  law  school." 

I  am  hopeful  that  discussions  oA  ethics 
and  values  will  increase  in  our  daill  com- 
munications. I  want  to  see  our  nitional 
leaders  create  an  atmosphere  in  whiclnethics 
and  values  play  a  prominent  role.  | 

Ethics  and  values  were  never  intenled  to 
operate  in  a  vacuum  or  in  a  philosc&her's 
manual.  They  must  be  the  very  strTcture 
upon  which  a  nation  and  lis  citizens  runc- 
tlon.  Without  them,  there  is  no  strii  ture. 
Without  them,  collapse  Is  imminent  and 
we  can  go  on  expecting  more  .scandals  sucli 
as  Watergate,  in  the  future. 


IMPLICATIONS  OP  THE  HOUSE  V  )TE 
ON  IDA  LOANS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Representa  ives 
not  to  appropriate  $1.5  billion  for  the 
World  Bank's  International  Develop)  lent 
Association,  as  I  have  said  on  pre^  ious 
occasions,  can  have  a  long-term  neg  tlve 
effect  on  the  world  economy  and  a  <  im- 
aging effect  on  the  posture  of  the  Ui  ited 
States  in  the  world. 

A  thoughtful  editorial  in  the  M  rch 
1974  Catholic  Rural  Life,  by  Msgr.  .  ohn 
George  Weber,  executive  director  oi  the 
National  Catholic  Rural  Life  Confer*  ice. 
assesses  the  Impact  of  that  decision  ,rlth 
reason  and  compassion.  I  ask  unanii  ous 
consent  that  It  be  printed  In  the  Ric  )rd. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  edit  rial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re(  )rd, 
as  follows: 

"Soft"  Loans 
(By  Msgr.  John  Oeo.  Weber  i 
The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  ij  its 
first  days  of  this  session  kuied  the  Adi  lin- 
istratlon's  proposal  for  an  approprlatio  of 
•1.5  hUlion  to  replenish  the  loan  fund  of 
the  International  Development  Assoclai  on. 
IDA  was  established  as  an  affiliate  of  the 
International  Bank  of  United  Natloni  in 
1960.  Its  purpose  is  to  make  loans  to  1  ss- 
developed  countries  on  terms  that  are  n  are 
flexible  than  bank  loans.  Hence,  ••»  ft" 
loans. 

The  House  vote  is  a  disgrace  to  our  co  in- 
try,  the  richest  nation  on  Ood's  earth.  Rlf  it- 
ly  and  wisely  the  United  States  had  tur  ed 
to  using  multUateral  agencies  such  as  OA 
in  giving  aid  to  poorer  nations  rather  t  an 
establishing  bUateral  programs.  This  av(  Id- 
ed  the  imperUlist  label  and  placed  the  kid 
beyond  suspicion  of  political  pressures  nd 
economic  dominance.  Receiving  nations  h  ive 
more  confidence  and  trust  in  aid  com  ng 
through    international   organizations. 

Many  informed  U.S.  citizens  are  rightly  In- 
dignant about  our  bUateral  foreign  aid  iro 
grams,    especially    the    military    aid.    1 
programs  have  drawn  us  into  costly  Invv 
ments:  costly  both  in  life  and  finances  w 
clearly  are  not  to  the  best  interests  of 
kind.    Therefore,    many    have    turned    a 
completely    from   foreign   aid   of   any   1 
Maybe  the  House  vote  on  the  IDA  approi 
tlons  was  reflecting  this  mood  of  the  A 
can  people.  The  oil  squeeze  was  also  * 
tioned  as  a  reason  for  rejecting  tlie  aid 
propriations. 

Whatever  the  case  may  be,  it  was  a 
take.  Aid  for  genuine  development  thr 
the   International   Development  Assocli, 
and  other  international  agencies  Ls  on 


the  surest  ways  of  avoiding  military  involve- 
ment and  recognizing  the  independence  of 
foreign  nations  and  fulfilling  our  moral 
obligation  of  aiding  the  poor.  If  we  are  look- 
ing for  genuine  respect  and  recognition  on 
the  international  level,  aid  through  Inter- 
national agencies  is  a  much  better  formula. 
IDA  has  a  good  record  on  the  use  of  its  funds 
and  assistance  to  the  least  prlvUeged  of  the 
world's  people  as  far  as  we  can  determine. 

The  tl.S  billion  proposed  for  IDA  is  a 
rather  insignificant  amount  compared  with 
a  $300  billion  federal  budget  and  a  trillion- 
dollar-plus  economy.  The  $1.5  billion  is  the 
U.S.  share  of  a  total  $4.5  billion  from  the 
richer  countries.  It  would  be  spread  out  over 
four  years.  Even  giving  y,  of  the  total  ($1.6 
of  $4.6) .  the  U.S.  is  still  contributUig  a  small- 
er proportion  of  its  national  income  for 
foreign  aid  than  most  of  the  other  rich 
countries. 

"The  struggle  against  destitution,  though 
urgent  and  necessary,  is  not  enough.  It  is 
a  question,  rather,  of  buUding  a  world  where 
every  man,  no  matter  what  his  race,  religion 
or  nationality,  can  live  a  fully  human  life  . .  . 
where  the  poor  man  Lazarus  can  sit  down 
at  the  same  table  with  the  rich  man."  These 
are  the  words  of  Pope  Paul  in  his  encyclical 
Development  of  Peoples.  The  "soft"  loans 
through  the  IDA  is  an  invitation  to  Lazarus 
to  come  and  sit  at  our  table.  We  have  Just 
refused  to  issue  that  invitation. 
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ENERGY  CRISIS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mi".  President,  on  De- 
cember 27.  1973.  my  colleague.  Senator 
Beall,  and  I  held  hearings  in  Baltimore 
to  examine  the  Impact  that  the  energy 
crisis  was  having  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. One  of  our  witnesses  on  that  day 
was  the  late  Andi-ew  M.  Lewis,  Jr.,  for- 
merly president  of  the  Maryland-District 
of  Columbia  AFL-CIO;  we  found  his  tes- 
timoiii'  of  enduring  interest  and  increas- 
ing timeliness. 

His  premature  death  shortly  after  the 
hearing  may  have  stilled  his  voice,  but 
has  not  diminished  the  value  of  his  ad- 
vice. I  would  like  to  bring  his  comments 
to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  and. 
therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
his  remarks  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mk.  Andrew  M.  Lrwis.  Jr. 
The  Metropolitan  Baltimore  Council  AFL- 
CIO  Unions  wants  to  go  on  record  to  show 
quite  clearly  that  in  the  present  energy  emer- 
gency as  in  every  emergency  facUig  this  na- 
tion .  .  ,  the  working  men  and  women  of 
the  Metropolitan  Baltimore  area  are  prepared 
to  sacrifice  as  much  as  everyone  else  for  as 
long  as  everj'one  else  provided  the  sacrifice 
is  equal  for  all  segments  of  society. 

Curtailment  of  this  nation's  consiunption 
of  energy  necessarily  involves  a  change  in 
the  life -style  for  many  workers  in  the  Metro- 
politan Area.  For  many  this  means  a  sacri- 
fice of  comfort  or  convenience,  but  for  many 
of  the  workers  in  the  Metropolitan  Area  there 
is  a  clear  threat  of  special  hardships  . 
loss  of  Jobs  and  income. 

Already,  we  are  receiving  reports  from 
Unions  all  over  the  country  in  all  sorts  of 
trades.  Uidustries  and  services  of  shortened 
work  weeks,  cuts  in  pay  checks  and  buying 
power  at  a  thne  when  the  cost  oi'  living  con- 
tinues to  climb  relentlessly  and  the  ad- 
ministration displays  complete  enabilitv  to 
cope  with  the  nation's  economic  problems 

Labor  does  not  believe  that,  in  the  name 
of  crisis,  America  should  abandon  some  na- 
tional goals  or  suborn  others.  For  example 


the  wavering  if  all  environmental  safeguards 
would,  unquestionably,  ease  the  present 
emergency,  but  the  health  of  the  American 
people  is  too  high  a  price  to  pay.  Closing 
schools  for  a  month  would  also  reduce  en- 
ergy consumption  at  the  expense  of  the  ed- 
ucation of  thousands  of  chUdren  and  we 
can't  afford  that  either. 

Labor  believes  that  Congress  should  take 
specific  actions  that  wlU  minimize  economic 
disruption  and  dislocation,  assure  fairness 
and  equity  in  the  administration  of  energy 
conservation  programs  and  make  certain  that 
some  Americans  are  not  permitted  to  profit 
while  others  are  forced  to  sacrifice.  To  mini- 
mise economic  dislocation  and  hardships 
we  urge  yoiu-  committee  to.  .  .  . 

1.  Provide  specific  aids,  including  extended 
and  improved  unemployment  compensation, 
for  workers  and  communities  adversely  ef- 
fected by  the  emergency. 

2.  Spell  out,  in  clear  language,  procedures 
for  the  review  of  complaints  at  all  levels 
from  workers  and  their  representatives  about 
adverse  employment  effects. 

3.  Guarantee  workers  and  consumers  ade- 
quate representation  on  any  national,  state 
or  local  boards  established  to  administer  fuel 
controlment  progranw. 

4.  Where  job  loss  is  Indicated,  require  in- 
dustries to  prove  there  are  no  feasible  al- 
ternatives that  would  reduce  energy  con- 
sumption without  the  dislocation  of  workers. 

5.  Keep  the  authority  for  relaxation  of 
environmental  standards  to  the  minimum 
necessary  to  meet  this  particular  emergency. 
Exemptions  and  variances  should  l>e  consid- 
ered on  a  case  by  case  basis  and  only  for 
specified  periods  of  time. 

6.  Require  state  and  local  governments  to 
maintain  safeguards  for  environmental  pro- 
tection and  workers'  safety  in  taking  meas- 
ures to  increase  energy  production. 

7.  Permit  sufficient  fiexlbUity  to  allow 
slates  and  localities  to  take  into  considera- 
tion local  economic  concerns  in  deveiopUig 
local  programs. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  men  and 
women  of  the  American  Labor  movement  are 
prepared  to  do  their  fair  share  in  meeting 
the  present  emergency,  but  we  insist  on 
equality  of  sacrifice.  Senator  we  look  to  the 
Congress  to  insure  equity  for  the  American 
people. 


THE     CONFERENCE     ON    ENVIRON- 
MENTAL ISSUES 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  placed  the  proceedings  of  two 
seminars  from  the  Conference  on  Envi- 
ronmental Issues  In  the  Record.  As  a 
follow-up  to  this.  I  would  like  to  add  a 
second  segment.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  these  pro- 
ceedings printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Procseoincs  of  the  Conference  on  Envi- 
ronmental Issues,  Sioirx  Falls.  S.  Dak.. 
January  12,  1974 

LUNCHEON 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  Hon.  Larry  Plersol, 
Majority  Leader,  South  Dakota  House  of 
Representatives. 

Invocation  and  Benediction:  Father  Leon- 
ard Kayser. 

Address:  Senator  George  McOovem. 

INVOCATION 

("Hie  prayer  of  the  Oglala  Sioux.  Black  Elk, 
at  Harney  Peak  in  the  Black  Hills  in  1912. 
somehow  seems  very  appropriate  to  this  oc- 
casion. Let  us  pray : ) 

Grandfather,  Great  Spirit,  once  more  be- 
hold me  on  earth,  and  lean  to  hear  my  fee- 
ble voice.  You  lived  first,  and  you  are  older 
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than  aU  need,  older  than  all  need,  older  than 
all  prayer.  All  things  belong  to  you — the  two- 
legged,  the  four-legged,  the  wings  of  the  air 
and  all  green  things  that  live.  Tou  have  set 
the  powers  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth 
to  cross  each  other.  The  good  road  and  the 
road  of  diiflcultles  you  have  made  me  cross; 
and  where  they  cross,  the  place  Is  holy.  Day 
in,  day  out,  forevermore,  you  are  the  life 
f,f  things. 

There'ore,  I  am  sending  you  a  voice.  Great 
^Irit,  by  Grandfather,  forgetting  nothing 
you  have  made,  the  stars  of  the  universe 
and  the  grasses  of  the  earth. 

Again,  and  maybe  for  the  last  time  on 
earth.  I  recall  the  great  vision  you  sent  me. 
It  may  l>e  that  scKne  little  root  of  the  sacred 
tree  still  lives.  Nourish  It.  then,  that  it  may 
leaf  and  bloom  and  fill  with  singing  birds. 
Hear  me.  not  for  myself  but  for  my  people; 
I  am  old.  Hear  me,  that  they  may  once  more 
go  back  into  the  sacred  hoop  and  find  the 
good  road  and  the  shielding  tree. 

And  now,  because  I  believe  that  people 
should  eat  together  only  after  they  have 
prayed  together.  let  us  all  together  pray  as 
our  Lord  Jesus  taught  us:  Our  Father  .  .  . 

Balancinc  Valttes:   Environmxnt.  Energt, 

Growth 
(Address  by  Senator  George  McGovern) 
Our  part  of  the  country  has  been  largely 
spared  from  the  environmental  crisis  atmos- 
phere that  has  prevailed  in  much  of  Amer- 
ica In  recent  years.  No  one  here  has  died  from 
noxious  air.  We  have  had  no  oil  spUls.  Some 
of  our  lakes  and  waterways  are  on  the  road 
to  decay.  But.  for  the  most  part,  they  remain 
hospitable  to  both  marine  and  human  life. 
And  while  our  landscape  has  l>een  changed, 
it  does  not  bear  the  irreparable,  hopeless 
scars  that  have  rendered  Appalachia  barren 
for  all  time. 

To  some  extent  that  is  by  chance.  The 
country's  thickest  concentrations  of  people 
and  Industry  are  elsewhere,  near  interna- 
tional shipping  or  more  abundant  supplies 
of  raw  material  and  other  resources. 

But  It  Is  also  by  choice.  For  while  words 
Hie  "ecosystem"  and  "envlronmentallsm" 
may  have  entered  our  vocabulary  only  re- 
cently, the  thrust  of  those  movements  has 
been  ingrained  in  this  State  for  many,  many 
years.  Our  farmers  have  been  in  the  forefront 
of  every  conservation  effort.  Soil  and  water 
conservation  districts  have  long  been  key- 
stones of  rural  life.  And  whatever  the  dh-ect 
source  of  our  livelihood,  all  of  us  have  known 
that  our  progress  and  the  quality  of  our  Uvea 
are  Inextricably  bound  to  the  land,  to  Its 
wise  use,  and  to  Its  protection. 

Tet  the  national  crisis  does  touch  us. 
Rather,  it  pushes  us.  And  push  is  coming  to 
shove.  As  we  seek  to  develop  and  diversify 
our  economy,  we  must  seek  as  well  to  avoid 
the  pitfalls  that  have  been  exposed  else>^ 
where.  And  at  the  same  time,  we  are  learn- 
ing painfully  that  our  development — or  even 
maintaining  the  status  quo— depends  upon 
resources  that  are  becoming  scarce  and  upon 
methods  that  can  be  harmful. 

Many  of  us  are  now  asking  how  much  en- 
vironmental quality  can  be  sacrificed  to 
soften  the  impact  of  the  energy  crisis.  That 
there  wUl  be  setbacks,  at  least  in  the  short 
term.  Is  clear  enough.  We  have  already  seen 
adjustments  In  the  clean  air  standards  for 
automobiles  because  Detroit's  designs  seem 
to  need  more  fuel  to  pollute  less.  And  on 
energy  sources,  whether  it  la  a  pipeline  In 
Alaska  or  oil  drllltng  off  the  coasts,  the  em- 
phasis has  shifted  away  from  what  Is  safest 
or  cleanest,  and  toward  what  Is  fastest. 

But  I  would  like  to  suggest  here  today  that 
the  long-term  trend  may  be  Just  the  reverse. 
Just  perhapa.  the  energy  crisis  wUl  inspire 
changes  in  otir  attitudes  and  patterns  of 
consumption  that  wUl  get  this  nation  behind 
•nvironntental  concerns  as  we  have  never 


been  before.  We  may  one  day  look  back  upon 
this  period  as  the  time  when  we  all  learned 
that  the  conservation  of  energy  and  the  at- 
tainment of  environmental  quality  are  com- 
plementary goals,  both  demanding  that  our 
resources  be  used  with  care  and  restraint. 
And  any  temporary  setback  in  the  passage 
or  implementation  of  environmental  protec- 
tion laws  could  easUy  be  offset,  if  this  crisis 
brings  us  to  see  the  need  to  change  our 
profligate  ways. 

Those  ways  have  roots  deep  in  oiur  national 
experience.  During  our  first  two  centuries, 
we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  explore — 
and  exploit — the  immense  resources  of  a 
virgin  land  of  continental  size.  Further,  the 
industrial  revolution  brought  the  technology 
which  allowed  the  development  of  these  re- 
sources on  a  scale  and  with  an  Intensity 
never  before   imagined. 

So  the  frontier  in  American  experience  was 
not  Just  the  advancing  edge  of  western  ex- 
pansion. It  was  also  the  beginning  of  an  in- 
dustrial society  and  technology  which  mined, 
moved  and  cleared  the  land,  used  the  water 
and  raw  materials,  and  truly  made  us  the 
world's  "people  of  plenty."  Especially  in  this 
century,  we  produced  consumer  goods  in 
great  profusion  and  variety  and  at  relatively 
low  cost.  So  great  was  the  abundance  of  this 
new  age  that  it  was  necessary  to  create  mod- 
ern advertising — to  make  people  want  what 
they  might  not  need,  and  to  make  consump- 
tion virtually  an  end  In  itself.  And  rarely  If 
ever  did  we  perceive  a  need  to  set  priorities, 
or  to  strike  a  balance  of  values  between  what 
we  were  using  from  our  environment  and 
what  we  were  doing  to  It. 

Nowhere  is  this  remarkable  growth  more 
clearly  reflected  than  in  our  consumption  of 
energy — over  400  BTUs  per  capita  each  year. 
Only  in  Canada  has  the  level  of  energy  con- 
sumption even  approached  what  It  Is  in  the 
United  States.  Perhaps  more  than  any  other 
factor.  It  has  been  the  avallabUlty  of  that 
cheap,  plentiful  energy  that  has  made  our 
Incredible  progress  possible. 

So  appliances,  such  as  home  air  condi- 
tioners, dishwashers,  clothes  dryers  and 
freezers,  which  were  almost  luxuries  as  re- 
cently as  the  1950s,  are  now  used  in  nearly 
half  the  homes  in  this  country. 

In  industry,  men  have  been  displaced  by 
energy-consuming  machines  on  a  mammoth 
scale.  Our  main  streets  are  lighted  brightly 
with  neon  signs  competing  for  our  attention. 
Last  year  the  Houston  Astrodome,  just  one 
huge  Indoor  sports  arena,  used  enough 
electricity  to  supply  more  than  8.000  homes. 
Then  there  is  the  automobile.  In  1970  there 
were  more  than  82  million  passenger  cars  on 
the  road.  In  that  one  year  alone,  almost  $88.5 
billion  was  spent  on  the  purchase,  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  automobiles.  Mak- 
ing and  maintaining  the  automobile  now 
accounts  for  13  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product  and  for  one  out  o'  every  six  Jobs. 
And  an  entire  urban  culture  has  been  built 
around  It. 

All  of  these  trends  and  their  consequences 
inspired  the  national  environmental  move- 
ment which  first  became  highly  visible  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  1960s.  We  had  not 
heeded  the  expert  warnings  before.  We  had 
not  noticed  the  danger. 

But  we  did  notice  it  when  we  began  chok- 
ing on  fouled  air.  We  noticed  It  when  so 
many  communities  across  the  country  were 
left  with  water  supplies  that  neither  palate 
nor  health  could  stand.  And  we  noticed  it 
when  lakes,  great  and  small,  began  dying 
long  before  their  time  because  they  could 
not  sustain  a  sound  balance  of  life. 

The  national  government  responded.  Con- 
gress moved  with  relative  speed  to  enact 
such  measures  as  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Act.  the  Clean  Air  Act.  and 
the  Water  QuaUty  Act.  aU  establishing  broad 
powers  to  control  pollution  at  Its  source — 


whether  It  was  the  automobile,  the  paper 
mill,  a  power  plant,  or  an  activity  of  the 
government  Itself. 

Tet  for  all  of  that  activity.  I  suspect  few 
Americans  saw  this  as  a  cause  which  would 
require  significant  changes  in  the  way  we 
live.  We  cracked  down  on  the  biggest  and 
most  visible  polluters.  But  this  did  not  mean 
that  a  majority  of  the  American  people—or 
even  a  majority  of  the  Congress  for  that 
matter — were  ready  to  accept  the  kind  of 
enforcement  measures,  or  make  the  kinds  of 
public  Investments,  that  would  mean  more 
modest  habits  of  consumption  or  more  con- 
sen'atlve  lifestyles. 

That  gap  became  apparent  last  summer 
when  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
announced  Its  first  urban  transportation  con- 
tr"l  plans.  They  were  taken  to  be  quite  radi- 
cal, and  they  were  resisted  and  denounced. 
Viewed  against  our  freewheeling  habits,  they 
were  radical.  Tet  when  viewed  against  the 
standards  we  had  set  down  before,  they 
were  as  rational  as  they  could  be. 

Tliere  are  other  cases.  For  example,  from 
the  standpoints  of  land  conservation,  re- 
duced fuel  consumption,  and  clean  air,  we 
should  be  promoting  railroad  and  mass  tran- 
sit systems  wherever  they  can  l>e  used  to 
move  both  goods  and  people.  But  here  in 
South  Dakota,  and  many  other  places,  what 
freight  trains  there  are  must  often  be  held 
down  to  around  ten  miles  an  hour  because 
the  trackbeds  are  so  bad.  I  have  heard  of  one 
case  where  the  track  collapsed  under  a  car 
that  was  actually  standing  still.  And  in  the 
major  cities,  efficient  rail  and  mass  transit 
systems  are  still  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.  We  hare  spent  lavishly  to  prop  uo 
this  or  that  foreign  ruler  over  the  years.  But 
when  it  came  to  our  own  transportation  sys- 
tems, we  have  impounded,  postponed,  and 
refused. 

Of  course,  for  some  purposes  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  there  is  no  substitute 
for  the  automobile.  But  there  are  substitutes 
within  that  category.  Tet  the  environmental 
movement  hardly  caused  a  ripple  in  the 
preference  of  the  big  car  manufacturers  for 
producing  and  promoting  big  cars.  How 
many  of  us  have  rejected  for  ourselves  the 
notion  that  owning  one  of  these  gas-guz- 
zling behemoths  is  the  ultimate  test  of  suc- 
cess? 

Now  we  are  faced  with  an  energy  crisis. 
And  it  forces  us  to  look  realistically  at  the 
kind  of  reform  those  earlier  environmental 
laws  suggested. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  crisis  has  been 
aggravated  by  international  developments 
and  by  some  sharp  manipulations  on  the 
part  of  the  major  oil  firms.  We  wUi  learn 
more  on  that  in  the  weeks  ahead.  But  I  also 
have  no  doubt  that  the  crisis  is  real.  And  I 
think  it  wlU  convince  all  Americans  that 
we  have  to  look  more  carefully  than  ever  be- 
fore at  the  ways  we  develop  our  resources,  at 
the  way  we  use  them,  and  at  the  broader 
purposes  of  both  steps.  A  new  calculus  now 
defines  the  wisdom  of  so  many  of  our  ac- 
tions, both  public  and  private.  For  we  now 
know  not  only  that  our  resources  are  limited, 
but  that  those  lunlts  have  l>een  sighted  and 
they  are  not  all  that  far  away. 

This  does  not  mean  economic  development 
must  or  can  end.  We  can  set  aside  the  ex- 
treme school  which  calls  for  a  no-growth, 
scrap-the-system  economy.  It  Is  both  un- 
realistic and  Irresponsible.  Who  would  pre- 
sume to  tell  a  hungry  child  he  cannot  eat 
because  the  land  is  better  left  underdevel- 
oped and  untilled?  Who  really  believes  we 
can  now  reverse  the  clock  on  the  human 
aspirattona  this  country  has  inspired? 

No.  it  will  not  come  to  that.  But  neither 
can  It  be  business  and  consumption  aa  uauaL 
The  relevant  question  Is  not  whether  to  grow 
or  not  grow,  but  how  to  construct  growth  ao 
va  can  conserve  precloua  reaourcea  and  •• 
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we  can  assure  that  what  we  do  u»e  will  do 
the  maxUnxun  to  serve  humanity's  needs. 

Let  me  dte  an  example  to  bring  tbls  closer 
to  home.  We  had  a  seminar  on  coat  and  en- 
ergy development  this  morning.  Wb  know 
that  there  are  vast  deposits  of  lowt  sulphur 
coal  in  Montana,  Wyoming  and  the  Oakotas. 
We  also  know  that  this  plentlfuit  fuel  Is 
among  the  most  troublesome  from  an  en- 
vironmental point  of  view.  Wherei  Is  the 
balance?  | 

I  come  out  of  the  dii>ciisslou  wlSi  some 
tentative  conclusions.  I  think  we  Aave  no 
choice  but  to  develop  those  re60urces|to  meet 
relatively  short-term  and  medli#i-term 
needs.  That  means,  first,  that  we 
tensify  our  attention  to  the  most  elvlroU' 
mentally  sound  methods  of  mining  thlt  coal, 
and  then  of  requiring  that  the  land 
stored  to  Its  original  state  when  the 
done.  It  means,  second,  that  we  must 
ate  research  on  steps  to  use  coal  morej 
ly — including  such  processes  as 
ficatlon,  and  liquefication.  It  means, 
In  my  view,  that  we  are  better  prote< 
the  mining  and  using  Is  done  by  conAanles 
which  are  native  to  the  area,  and  stal  sd  by 
people  of  the  area,  than  we  are  if  the  idus- 
try's  giants  come  in  to  take  what  th«  r  can 
and  then  move  on.  I  think  our  expe  lence 
with  Basin  Electric  underscores  this  ob  srva- 
tlon.  For  that  is  a  utility  which  has  been 
consistently  ahead  of  the  envlronn  ental 
standards,  and  constantly  attentive  to  long- 
term  environmental  concerns. 

That  Is  for  the  medium  term.  But  ov  r  the 
longer  run,  and  considering  the  ine\  table 
environmental  costs.  I  hope  we  will  vlwr  coal 
development  as  a  transitional  step  jln  the 
way  to  energy  sources  totally  separaA  from 
these  finite  fossil  fuel  reserves.  We^hould 
attach  the  highest  possible  priorltjB  to  re- 
search on  solar,  hydrogen  and  geofhermal 
energy  sources.  As  you  all  know  wellr3  think 
we  need  these  things  far  more  than  jve  need 
new  ways  to  refine  the  Russian  duft  finer, 
when  we  can  already  destroy  that  country 
ten  times  over.  And  these  goals  of  ttope  and 
human  progress  are  how  we  must  no^  occupy 
our  best  scientists  and  engineers.     1 

If  we  do,  and  I  have  lntroduced|legl8la- 
tlon  toward  that  end.  I  believe  we  ipn  one 
day  vastly  reduce  and  perhaps  end  -pur  re- 
liance on  fossile  fuels.  And  remembef  thl^— 
whether  it  is  sooner  or  later,  that  trsisitlon 
Is  inevitably  going  to  come  somedajB  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  it  cannot  be  made  3o  hap- 
pen sooner,  well  before  we  exhaust  the^arth's 
limited  natural  reserves. 

These,  then,  are  the  kinds  of  con( 
must  try  to  balance  today.  In  all  111 
we  cannot  reach  unanimous  conclusj 
final  solutions.  As  I  said  this  momli 
conference  was  deliberately  designed 
together  people  who  have  different 
tives  on  the  issues  at  hand. 

What  we  can  do  Is  at  least  chani[ 
thinking  along  realistic  and  posltlvf  lines. 
We  can  recognize  that  while  the  ne«  envi- 
ronmental questions  me,y  not  on  falance 
warrant  h  change  in  long-standing  plans, 
they  at  least  have  a  right  to  be  askedjndeed. 
it  Is  essential  that  they  be  asked.  Fv  It  is 
essential  to  our  survival  as  a  moderl,  pro- 
gressive society  that  we  now  develop  tnit  new 
habit — to  Incorporate  the  concerns  A  con- 
servation and  the  environment  Inti  each 
decision  that  we  make,  whether  as  m^lvld- 
uals,  as  a  State,  or  as  a  nation.  9 

1973  has  been  a  hard  year  for  America. 
Yet  we  still  see  hard  times  ahead.  Asd  we 
all  know  that  it  will  not  work  anymve  to 
just  look  the  other  way;  that  oulylglves 
trouble  a  chance  to  hit  us  from  behind 

Tet  with  all  of  this,  I  look  toward  i  outh 
Dakota's  future  and  America's  future  with 
luidlmlnished  faith. 

We  have  progressed  in  part  becaus  our 
land  is  blessed  with  natural  abum  mce. 
But  more  than  that,  we  have  been  1  OT«d 
bv  resources  of  mind  and  of  spirit,  an4  by  a 
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free  system  which  draws  out  the  best  of 
those  values.  As  we  apply  them  now,  I  be- 
lieve—no. I  am  certain— that  those  human 
resources  will  carry  us  through  these  difficult 
days,  over  these  challenges,  and  on  to  a  new 
time  of  greatness. 

That  Is  my  conviction.  I  know  it  is  yours. 
Let  us  get  on  with  our  task. 

BENEDICnOIf 

Thank  you,  Qod  of  generosity.  Creator  of 
all  things,  for  all  things  that  grow  on  the 
earth.  Many  of  us  tend  to  forget,  seeing 
food  packaged,  arranged,  weighed  and  priced 
In  the  super-markets,  all  the  labor,  skill, 
energy,  and  knowledge  that  goes  into  bring- 
ing these  many  gifts  of  yo\u-s  to  our  table. 

We  often  tend  to  forget,  in  our  technical 
society,  the  utter  dependence  all  of  us  have 
on  wind  and  weather,  on  sun  and  rain,  with- 
out which  little  or  nothing  would  grow. 

Help  us  to  bring  rural  America  together, 
and  to  fiUflU  our  responsibilities  in  glorify- 
ing your  earth,  that  It  may  fulfill  your  wish 
that  the  land  should  feed  and  shelter  all 
people  for  all  time. 

We  make  this  prayer  through  Jesus  Christ, 
your  Son.  our  Lord,  who  lives  and  reigns 
with  you  Father,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  one 
Ood,  forever  and  ever.  Amen. 

Semtnak   III:    Irricatiok    and   Channeliza- 
tion   PaOPOSALJS 

Moderator:  Joe  Fambam,  Director  of  Ad- 
missions. So.  Dak.  St.  Univ. 

PANELISTS 

Preston  Funkhouser,  Oahe  Project  Man- 
ager,  Bureau   of   Reclamation,   Huron,   8.D. 

Larry  Fine,  Professor,  Plant  Science  Dept., 
So.  Dak.  St.  Univ. 

F.  F.  Kerr,  Extension  Water  Resources 
Specialist,  So.  Dak.  St.  Univ. 

Nels  OranhoUn,  Electron  Microscope  Lab- 
oratory, So.  Dak.  St.  Univ. 

PARTICIPANTS 

Oeorge  Piper,  President,  United  Family 
Farmers,  Carpenter,  S.D. 

Ken  Holum,  Former  Asst.  Secretary,  Dept. 
of  Interior,  Washington,  D.C. 

James  Lewis,  Manager,  Oahe  Conservancy 
Sub-Dlstrlct,  Huron,  S.D. 

Pat  OodsU,  US.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  Region  Vni,  Denver,  Colo. 

Remarks  bt  Preston  L.  FtrNKHoxTSES,  Jr., 
Project  Manageb,  Missodsi-Oahe  Projects, 
Huron,  8.  Dak..  Bttreau  or  Reclamation 
The  people  of  South  DakoU  have  been 
searching  for  ways  to  combat  the  effects  of 
drought  since  settlement  of  the  State  in  the 
late  1800's  and  particularly  since  the  19308. 
Significant  improvements  in  combating 
the  widespread  effects  of  drought  have  been 
made  through  conservation  practices,  man- 
agraent  strategies,  cultural  practices,  and 
use  of  drought  resistant  crop  varieties.  The 
most  effective  method  of  creating  production 
stability,  eliminating  the  effects  of  drought, 
and  insuring  a  more  nearly  optimum  use  of 
molstiue  is  through  the  application  of  water 
to  crops  by  irrigation.  Irrigation  developed 
by  individuals  in  eastern  South  Dakota  has 
Increased  from  less  than  two  thousand  to 
58,000  acres  diu-ing  the  20-year  period  1950- 
1970,  and  Its  effects  reach  every  section  of  the 
local  economy. 

When  people  talk  alK>ut  Irrigation  in  South 
Dakota,  the  Oahe  Unit  usually  comes  to  most 
peoples  minds  first.  Althoxigh  there  have  been 
numerotis  Individual  irrigation  develop- 
ments and  there  are  plans  for  many  smaller 
projects,  talk  has  centered  on  Oahe  for  the 
past  25  years.  Possibly  one  reason  Is  that  it 
was  the  first  large  project  proposed  in  this 
area  and  its  development  has  always  been 
considered  as  a  benefit  to  replace  production 
from  the  land  lost  to  the  chain  of  lakes 
formed  by  the  four  malnstem  dams  on  the 
Mlssoiu*!  River  In  South  Dakota.  Man\  South 
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Dakotans  felt  they  were  giving  up  more  than 
they  would  gain  when  the  malnstem  reser- 
voirs were  first  proposed  and  that  without 
Irrigation  development  the  downstream  and 
adjoining  states  would  reap  most  of  the  ben- 
efits from  flood  control,  navigation  and 
power.  Oahe  Unit  construction  Is  long  over- 
due in  providing  replacement  benefits  to 
South  Dakota  for  inundation  of  509.000  acres 
of  land  by  the  four  malnstem  reservoirs. 

This  brings  me  to  the  question  "What  is 
the  role  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation?"  a 
sign  recently  erected  in  the  Project  area  asks 
that  the  Bureau  leave  South  Etakota's  nat- 
lu-al  resources  alone  I  Yet  we  are  here  by 
Invitation  of  the  people  of  South  Dakota 
Our  mission  is  to  assist  the  people  in  develop- 
ing land  and  water  resources.  We  do  not  force 
a  project  on  the  people;  we  only  identify  the 
resources  and  the  possibilities  of  develop- 
ment. The  people  than  make  the  decision 
whether  or  not  to  support  Implementation 
and  development  of  the  resources. 

We  believe  our  plans  for  the  Oahe  Unit 
are  sound  and  well  documented.  Hundreds  of 
man-years  have  been  expended  and  there 
are  enough  volumes  of  reports  and  supporting 
data  available  to  equip  a  small  library. 

We  have  utilized  the  services  of  many 
specialists  of  the  Bureau,  other  Federal  and 
State  agencies  and  institutions  in  develop- 
ing the  Oahe  Unit  plan.  These  specialists 
Include  soil  scientists,  hydrologlsts,  biolo- 
gists, engineers,  recreation  planners,  econ- 
omists, environmentalists,  geologists,  agri- 
culturists, and  many  others. 

Many  questions  have  been  raised  about  the 
environmental  Impacts  of  the  Oahe  Unit 
after  the  Draft  Environmental  Statement 
was  available  for  review  in  late  1972.  The 
Pinal  Environmental  Statement  has  been 
approved  and  was  released  late  In  December 
of  last  year. 

1  hope  those  of  you  who  are  Interested 
have  had  a  chance  to  read  the  statement 
which  we  believe  answers  the  environmental 
concerns  many  of  you  have  raised  regarding 
the  project.  Unfortunately,  because  of  phyrl- 
cal  limitations  and  other  printing  priorities, 
we  were  unable  to  make  as  many  copies  avail- 
able of  this  document  as  we  would  have 
liked,  but  we  are  having  more  copies  printed 
at  present.  Administrative  action  will  not  be 
taken  until  30  days  after  copies  are  sent  to 
those  who  provided  susbtantlve  comments 
on  the  Draft  Statement. 

Certainly,  release  of  the  Environmental 
Statement  is  significant  to  all  of  us.  For 
those  who  have  seen  a  quarter  century  of 
planning  go  Into  the  project,  it  means  we're 
flnalljr  on  the  threshold  of  development.  For 
those  interested  pteople  who  commented  on 
the  original  draft  it  means  a  better  state- 
ment. And  for  all  of  us  concerned  with  the 
environment  it  Is  an  assurance  for  environ- 
mental protection  and  enliancemeut  during 
and  after  construction. 

I  would  like  to  cover  a  few  aspects  of  the 
Oahe  Unit  that  have  generated  the  most 
Interest  and  concern  even  though  they  are 
covered  in  the  E:n\ironmental  Statement. 
These  are:  amount  of  land  needed  for  t^e 
project,  return  flows  from  both  the  Oarrl- 
son  Diversion  Unit  and  0::he  Unit  that  will 
accrue  to  the  James  River  and  plans  for 
handling  the  return  flows  In  the  James 
River. 

Taking  these  concerns  as  listed,  let's  look 
at  the  land  needed  for  the  Oahe  Unit,  which 
has  received  some  attention  recently.  Even 
though  land  acquired  for  the  project  to  date 
has  been  by  amicable  means,  none  of  us 
should  kid  ourselves  that  there  will  be  com* 
plete  agreement  by  all  land  owners,  because 
some  people  aren't  going  to  want  to  move 
or  have  a  canal  cross  their  property  regard- 
less of  how  well  they  are  treated  and  re- 
imbursed. However,  our  goal  Is  fair  treatment 
for  all,  in  line  with  the  best  interests  of  the 
project  as  expressed  by  the  people  Involved. 
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The  initial  stage  development  will  pro< 
Tide  a  water  supply  for  190,000  acres  of  ir- 
rigable land  which  will  be  operated  In  con- 
nection with  many  thousand  acres  of  dry- 
land, and  water  wUl  be  available  for  use  In 
area  towns.  Eighteen  areas  will  be  developed 
for  wildlife,  water-based  recreation  facilities 
will  be  developed  at  the  three  regulating 
reservoirs  and  at  one  existing  lake,  and  proj- 
ect facilities  will  also  provide  some  flood 
protection. 

Project  facilities  will  require  the  acquisi- 
tion of  about  70,000  acres;  of  this  total  about 
one-third  will  be  needed  for  canals,  laterals, 
and  drains,  and  two-thirds  for  the  three 
regulating  reservoirs.  About  6,000  acres  of 
this  land  are  presently  not  agriculturally 
productive,  consisting  of  ponds,  sloughs  and 
streambeds,  and  land  used  for  roads  and 
other  nonagricultural  purposes;  slightly  over 
7XKK)  acres  could  be  utilized  as  grazing  laud 
or  bayland  after  development  of  the  project. 

Nearly  40,000  acres  of  additional  land  will 
be  developed  for  the  planned  18  flsh  and 
wildlife  habitat  areas.  Of  this  total,  about 
6,000  acres  are  not  agrlcultiutklly  productive 
at  present.  After  development  of  the  project 
there  will  be  about  12,000  acres  of  water  and 
marsh  area  associated  with  the  wildlife  areas, 
and  almost  28,000  acres  of  upland  habitat 
managed  for  wildlife.  The  rights-of-way  along 
the  project  canals  and  drains  wUI  also  pvo- 
vlde  habitat  and  corridors  for  wildlife. 

Turning  now  to  return  flows  from  the 
Project  area  that  will  accrue  to  the  James 
Klver,  which  has  by  far  generated  the  most 
comment  about  Oahe  Unit. 

Return  flows  from  an  irrigation  project 
consist  of  operational  wastes  from  the  water 
distribution  system;  deep  percolation  from 
cropland,  which  is  the  water  that  percolates 
below  the  crop  root  zone;  and  surface  runoff 
from  the  Irrigated  fields.  Surface  ninoff  re- 
sulting from  irrigation  has  been  minimized  in 
recent  years  by  xise  of  sprinkler  methods  of 
water  application  and  recirculating  surface 
nmoff  in  cormectlon  with  gravity  applica- 
tion of  water. 

Perhaps  at  the  outset.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned that  return  flows  to  the  James  River 
from  the  authorized  initial  stage  of  the  Oar- 
rlion  Diversion  Unit  in  North  Dakota  will  be 
very  minimal,  amounting  to  about  5  percent 
(^  the  average  annual  flow  of  the  James  River 
at  Coliunbia,  South  Dakota.  Future  stage 
develc^ment  of  Garrison  Unit  could  add  more 
water  to  the  James  River  but  any  additional 
development  would  require  congressional  au- 
thorization and,  of  coiuse,  an  Environmental 
Statement.  All  of  the  return  flows  from  the 
Oahe  Unit  will  enter  the  James  River;  these 
flows  will  enter  the  river  at  vai-ious  polnte 
within  the  Project  area. 

The  channel  capacity  of  the  James  River 
through  most  of  the  Project  area  is  very 
limited  and  bottom  land  flooding  occurs  quite 
frequently  in  the  spring;  in  fact,  the  fre- 
quency is  once  in  every  2  years.  Downstream 
from  tlie  confluence  of  Turtle  Creek  with  the 
James  River  near  Redfield,  the  channel  ca- 
pacity is  about  seven  times  greater  and  flood- 
lug  Is  much  less  frequent. 

During  early  studies  of  the  Oahe  Unit, 
which  c\ilmlnated  in  the  feasibility  report 
on  the  Initial  Stage  and  subsequent  suthori- 
ution  by  Congress,  a  major  consideration 
along  the  James  River  flood  plain  was  to 
alleviate,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  the 
economic  loss  caused  by  flooding  and  as  a 
minimum  permit  no  further  aggravation  of 
flooding  from  development  of  Oahe  Unit. 

Thus,  the  plan  proposed  for  the  Unit,  which 
was  authorized  by  Congress  in  1968,  included 
channel  modification  on  the  James  River 
which  prevents  Unit  return  flows  from  lu- 
eroaslug  flood  conditions  in  the  James  River 
VaBey  and  also  provides  some  incidental  flood 
protection  to  these  lands  through  the  Lake 
Plain  area. 

Subsequent  to  the  feasibility  report,  con- 
cern was  expressed  for  wildlife  habitat  that 


could  be  damaged  by  the  plan,  so  preserva- 
tion of  woody  oxbow  habitat  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  part  of  the  present  return  flow 
plan. 

Recent  review  of  enTironmental  impacts 
of  the  Oahe  Unit  has  resulted  In  the  Bureau 
considering  other  alternatives.  A  definite  de- 
cision on  the  method  for  handling  return 
flov/s  is  not  needed  for  about  5  years  from  the 
initiation  of  construction  on  Oahe  Unit. 
Therefore,  the  Bureau  has  initiated  more 
detailed  studies  of  alternatives  before  a  def- 
inite cour.se  of  action  for  handling  return 
flows  through  the  Project  area  is  determined. 

To  date,  we  have  been  gathering  basic 
data  for  the  study,  aerial  photographs  were 
taken  of  the  river  valley  early  last  spring 
prior  to  the  start  of  vegetative  growth  and 
again  in  September  of  last  year.  We  have 
initiated  a  land  use  study  of  the  James 
River  flood  plain  through  the  Project  area 
and  w^e  are  securing  additional  information 
on  hydraulic  characteristics  of  the  James 
River  through  the  Project  area. 

When  we  have  obtained  the  detailed  basic 
data,  we  then  plan  to  form  an  advisory  com- 
mittee representing  various  groups  that  have 
an  intei-est  in  the  James  River  Valley  and  the 
Oahe  Unit  to  help  establish  a  work  plan  and 
assist  in  the  conduct  of  the  study  of  alterna- 
tives for  handling  return  flows  in  the  James 
River.  Upon  completion  of  the  study,  we  will 
of  course  prepare  a  Supplemental  Environ- 
mental Statement  on  the  alternative  studies. 
We  are  hopeful  that  by  working  together, 
titlllzlng  the  talents  and  expertise  of  varied 
interests,  that  a  plan  can  be  devised  that 
wUl  provide  flood  protection  through  the 
Project  area  and  that  will  not  be  detrimental 
to  the  environment.  I  realize  this  Is  a  big 
iinder  taking  but  by  working  together,  I  am 
hure  it  can  be  accomplished. 

Oahe  Irrigation  Son,  and  Water 

(Statement  of  Dr.  L.  O.  Fine.  Plant  Science 

Department,  South  Dakota  State  University) 

son,  surrABiLiTY 

The  clas.slflcatlon  of  soils  in  the  Oalie 
first  stage  project  has  been  completed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  I  wish  to  com- 
ment on  the  classification  only  to  say  that 
soils  presently  under  irrigation  on  the  Red- 
field  Irrigation  and  Development  Farm,  now 
known  as  the  James  Valley  Research  and  De- 
velopment Center,  have  been  under  irriga- 
tion for  approximately  25  years.  Some  of  the 
soils  on  this  farm  are  classified  as  Aberdeen 
by  our  Standard  Soil  Survey  techniques  but 
would  be  Class  IV  and  thus,  not  Irrigable 
by  the  Bureau  standards. 

However,  the  areas  of  Arbedeen  on  the 
Redfield  Fai-m  have  performed  fairly  satis- 
factorily most  of  the  years  since  the  incep- 
tion of  Irrigation  there  in  1948.  The  perform- 
ance does  depend  upon  the  kind  of  crop  be- 
ing grown  and  the  frequence  of  irrigation, 
however.  The  soils  on  the  farm  known  In  the 
Standard  Soil  Survey  as  Beotia,  Great  Bend, 
and  otherwise  and  classified  as  1,  2  or  3  in 
the  Bureau  system  have  performed  very  well 
throughout  the  25  year  period  with  which 
I  am  acquainted. 

Salinity 

Ihe  salinity  In  lower  depths  of  the.se  soils 
is  a  matter  of  concern  to  both  the  farmer 
at  the  present  time  and  the  farmer  of  the 
future,  whether  he  be  a  dry  land  or  irrigated 
operator.  This  is  so  because  there  is  in  most 
soils  of  central  and  western  South  Dakota 
(and  a  lot  of  them  in  eastern  South  Dakota) 
a  zone  of  salt  accmnulatlou  in  some  part  of 
the  soil  profile. 

The  siu'face  soils,  however,  have  insignifi- 
cant amounts  of  salt  in  most  cases  and 
therefore,  are  suited  to  agriculture  or  to  the 
growth  of  grasses.  The  sub-surface  salinity 
becomes  extremely  important  for  irrigated 
agriculture  and  under  certain  circumstances 
Also  for  non-irrigated  agriculture,  and  it 
is   the   sub-surface   salinity   which   Ls   quite 


variable  throughout  most  of  South  Dakota. 
A  soil  Is  regarded  as  moderately  saline  for 
agricultural  uses  when  the  electrical  con- 
ductivity of  a  water  extract  is  4  mlllimlios 
per  cm  or  greater. 

Six  soil  series  ooimnon  in  the  lake  plain 
area  of  glacial  Lake  Dakota  (mostly  Spin!: 
and  Brown  couiiiies)  the  Great  Bend,  Beoii.'*, 
Hai'mouy,  Zeil,  .Mierdeen  and  Tetonka  serle.'-, 
have  surface  sali.'iities  ranging  fi-om  0.4  mil- 
limlios  per  cm  (or  0.025  percent  salt)  up  t<j 
0.6  in  most  cases.  A  few  soils,  even  some  oi' 
those  classified  as  irrigable,  have  as  much  a'. 
'2,A  millimhos  per  em  of  electrical  conductiv- 
ity (or  approximately  0.150  percent  salt) 
fc^mewhere  wlvhln  the  top  21  inches.  How- 
ever, when  one  considers  the  maximum  sa- 
linity found  in  the  top  40  Inches  of  soil  the 
salinity  range  is  from  0.4  mllllmhoe  per  cm 
(.025  percent)  up  to  13.5  millimhos  per  cm, 
or  roughly  30  times  as  much. 

The  salinity  of  the  soil  parent  material, 
that  Is  material  between  3  and  5  feet  in 
depth,  is  often  more  consistent  and  more 
important  than  that  in  the  soU  profile  itself. 
Typical  soils  from  the  Great  Plains  area  hav- 
ing 0.2%  or  more  of  salt  range  from  llTi  oi 
the  samples  of  Tetonka  to  58%  of  the  sam- 
ples of  Aberdeen  sous  which  have  been  sam- 
pled in  the  pa.'rt.  Thus,  salinity  of  surface 
and  sub-soil  materials  is  a  variable  phenom- 
enon in  moist  sub-humid  or  moderately  ch-y 
climates  of  this  part  of  the  world  and  salinity 
in  sub-surface  parent  materials  is  even  moro 
prevalent  than  in  the  part  of  the  soil  profile 
which  Is  exploited  by  plant  roots  and  is  used 
In  agriculture.  However,  the  management  of 
that  salinity  is  a  technological  task  of  agri- 
culture, and  conscioa-sly  or  unconsciously,  we 
are  managing  that  salt  in  diy  land  agrlcul- 
tmre  as  well  as  in  Irrigated  agriculture.  In 
some  cases,  parenthetically,  we  are  not  man- 
aging it  too  well  m  dry  land  agriculture,  as 
witness  the  83,000  acres  more  or  less  of  .saltetl 
out  seep  lands  in  North  Dakota  which  hft'.c 
developed  in  the  last  10  years. 

The  textures  of  the  surface  soils  of  Uic 
areas  classified  as  irrigable  or  potentially  UtI- 
gable  are  medium  and  moderately  fine,  the 
medium  textures  being  silt  loams  and  loams 
and  the  moderately  fine  being  sllty  clay 
loams,  clay  loams  and  sllty  clays.  These  tex- 
tures are  considered  medium  to  moderately 
slow  as  far  as  water  Intake  rates  are  con- 
cerned but  are  excellent  from  the  standpoint 
of  water  holding  capacity  and,  when  main- 
tained in  good  physical  structure,  have  very 
good  water  release  characteristics  as  far  a.-> 
releasing  water  to  growing  plants  is  con- 
cerned. 

Exchangeable  sodium 

Another  aspect  of  the  suitability  of  the  so;l 
Is  the  exchangeable  sodium  or  the  alkali 
status  of  the  soil.  It  should  be  made  cleai- 
here  that  we  are  not  speaking  of  salt  le\el 
but  rather  of  a  specific  salt  constituent, 
namely  sodium.  The  difficulty  with  sodium  U\ 
soils  Is  that  it  becomes  attached  to  the  clay 
particles  and  under  certain  circumstances 
can  cause  dispersion  of  the  clay  so  that  the 
phy.slcal  characteristics  become  that  of  adoix: 
or  gumbo  or  unmanageable  clay. 

The  surface  soils  (plowed  layer)  on  praf- 
tlcally  all  of  the  soils  of  the  project  area  ai-e 
oatlsfactory  with  respect  to  this  character- 
istic of  exchangeable  sodium.  The  B2  horizo'i 
(the  zone  normally  from  a1x>ut  10  to  20 
inches  below  the  soil  surface)  has  been  ana- 
lyzed and  in  some  cases  has  been  found  to 
contain  high  or  moderately  high  exchange- 
able sodlvim,  amounting  to  as  much  as  6.7 
miUiequlvaleuts  per  100  grams  of  soli  in  the 
"sodic"  or  alkali  horizons  of  a  few  soil  types. 
Iliis  Is  in  some  cases  as  much  as  47';<i  of  the 
total  exchangeable  ions  In  the  clay. 

It  appears,  however,  that  for  most  area^ 
of  the  Irrigable  classes  of  land  the  exchange- 
able sodium  situation  does  not  present  a 
problem.  Quoting  a  "Report  of  Special  In- 
vestigations of  the  Oahe  Unit"  by  the  U.S. 
Salinity    L.<ibordtory.    Riverside,    California, 
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Issued  In  1954,  oue  of  the  concU 
"Theee  aoUa  are  moderately  saline  '' 
a  few  of  them  contain  more  ezct 
sodium  than  gjrpaum.  It  is  concli 
the  areas  represented  by  these  sampl 
present  serious  salinity  or  alkali  p| 

I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  impre 
there  are  or  will  be  uo  sodium  proble| 
Oahe  Irrigation  area.  There  Is,  howa 
quate  Information  available  on  the  1^ 
tion,  mapping,  and  within  reason, 
of   these   soils  so   that   the  probl^ 
present  can  be  minimized  and  In  cer 
the  land  can  be  ameliorated  and  pr 
well  7A  nonsodic  areas. 

WATXB  QUALXrr 

Surface  waters 
Secondarily.  I  wish  to  spend  a  few 
on  the  quality  of  waters  which 
emanating  from  irrigated  lands, 
face  water  and  internal  drainage  w»i 
Ing  from  the  soil.  One  of  the  first  sudects  to 
arise  In  discussions  of  water  degrad  tlon  is 
the  nitrate  nitrogen  level.  Cons  lerable 
nitrogen  exists  In  the  world  about  is.  The 
atmosphere,  our  soils,  and  our  watei  i,  both 
In  the  earth  and  on  the  surface  of  tt  i  earth 
naturally  carry  various  amounts  of  n  Togen, 
some  of  it  In  nitrate  form. 

Recent  research  developed  at  8.D  .XT.  by 
Dr.  B.  M.  White  has  shown  that  ninof  waters 
from  native  prnlrle  contain  from  0.:  or  0.2 
parts  per  million  up  to  as  much  as  1.  J  parts 
I>er  million  nitrogen  as  nitrate,  de  ending 
upon  the  nature  of  storm,  the  tlmi  of  the 
year  In  which  the  rainfall  occurs,  i  id  the 
kind  of  vegetation  over  which  the  ral  .  water 
runs  before  It  reaches  a  draw  or  a  ti  butary 
or  a  lake.  The  natural  rainfall  Itself,  ■  Ithout 
touching  either  soil  or  vegetation,  carries 
around  0.1  of  a  part  per  million  of  altrate 
nitrogen,  and  Is  enriched  from  1  tols  fold 
by  contact  with  the  soil  or  vegetation^ r  both 
when  it  falls  on  the  earth  as  rainfall 
and  then  runs  off.  When  rain  str 
vated  soils  such  as  in  a  cornfield  or 
field,  the  runoff  water  Is  gene: 
slightly  higher  or  sometimes  lower  t. 
off  water  from  native  prairie. 

The  values  which  Dr.  White  h 
In  runoff  waters  from  our  Garden 
perlmental  station  in  1969,  1970 
carried  as  little  as  0.1  parts  per 
nitrate  nitrogen  when  they  ran  o: 
land  and  as  high  aa  1. 1  parts  per  mil 
the  runoff  occurred  from  oats  lac^.  SoUb 
used  for  corn  and  other  row  crops,  fiowever, 
are  generally  sUghtly  higher  in  nitratis  in  the 
surface  soils,  mostly  because  we  cult^ate  the 
soil  to  a  greater  extent.  if 

Thus.  I  do  not  see  Irrigation 
as  causing  a  great  Increase  in  nit: 
gen  concentration  in  our  surface 
South  Dakota.  I  would  like  to  q 
national  authorities  on  this  po: 
former  EPA  administrator  Rue! 
"Generally  proper  land  management,  in^ 
eluding  suitable  fertilizer  and  pestlade  ap- 
plication techniques,  will  provide  mo  best 
means  of  controlling  pollution  fnin  crop 
land";  then,  Bir.  Orrln  Long  of  th«^PA  of 
Kansas  City  as  follows:  "Our  abllltySto  con- 
trol erosion  essentially  measures  ou4  ability 
to  control  pollution  from  crop  lan<&  There 
are  of  course  other  problems  relatlvf  to  ac- 
cumulated wastes  aud  irrigation  1  return 
flows". 

Some  rainfall  and  return  flow  test 
rigated  fields  In  South  Dakota  In  19^ 
vicinity  of  Bath,  South  Dakota  she 
the  supply  of  water  carried  .44  parts  . 
lion  nitrate  nitrogen,  the  return  flo' 
Near  Pierre  the  same  year  the  suppl; 
had  0.31  and  the  return  flows  0.80  pi 
million.  Thus,  there  Is  about  the 
richment  of  surface  waters  by  flowai 
ngatlon  water  over  the  land  surface 
is  by  the  flowage  of  rainfall  over 
surface,  according  to  the  data  quotecMearller 
from  Dr.  White's  research  work.  | 

The  element  phosphorus  Is  perhap^  more 
Important   nutrient    than   nitrogen  fas   re 
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opects  the  eutroficatlon  atul  pollution  of  stnr- 
faoe  waters.  The  Ions  containing  phosphorus 
In  the  sou  are  adsorbed  quite  tightly  on  soil 
surfaces  and  thus  the  soli  normally  acts  as 
a  filter,  so  waters  passing  through  the  soli 
will  not  carry  appreciable  amounts  of  phos- 
phorus. However,  to  the  extent  that  erosion 
occurs  and  phosphorus  Is  attached  to  soU 
particles  which  erode,  phosphorus  will  be 
moved  Into  surface  waters,  to  drains,  to 
lakes,  etc. 

Drainage  waters 
The  water  quality  coming  from  the  drains 
which  will  need  to  be  Installed  along  with 
the  Irrigation  supply  works  Is  a  question  de- 
serving considerable  attention.  In  the  course 
of  our  experimental  work  related  to  the 
amelioration  of  clay  pan  soils  In  the  lake 
plain  we  have  had  an  experimental  area  un- 
der study  for  the  past  4  years  In  central 
Spink  County.  A  part  of  this  study  has  been 
the  Installation  of  a  tile  drain  through  the 
fields  and  the  collection  and  examination  of 
the  waters  which  have  been  delivered  by 
that  tile  system.  The  maximum  and  mini- 
mum salinity  In  the  3  years  that  the  drain 
has  been  operating  since  installation  In  1970 
are  as  follows:  the  maximum  conductivity  In 
1971  was  3.6.  m  1972  was  3.6,  and  1973,  2.7 
mllllmhos  per  cm.  The  minimum  conductivi- 
ties were  0.6  In  1971.  0.7  in  1972,  and  0.66  In 
1973.  These  would  be  approximately  300-'420 
parts  per  million. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the  maxi- 
mum salinity  at  the  period  of  lowest  flow 
has  dimlnlBhed  with  time.  I  Interpret  this 
to  mean  that  channels  are  developing  In  the 
soil  through  which  the  drainage  water  moves 
and  the  salinity  removal  per  year  may 
actually  decline  In  the  first  5  or  10  years  of 
the  project.  I  also  wish  to  point  out  that 
the  maximum  salinity  of  this  drainage  water 
Is  only  slightly  higher  than  the  salt  content 
of  the  James  River  Itself  In  low  period.  (EO 
on  July  7,  1073  was  2.03,  October  5,  2.52  mm- 
hoe/cm)  A  significant  part  of  this  Informa- 
tion Is  the  cliange  lu  salinity  as  volume  of 
flow  changes.  The  accompanying  table  ol 
data  show  that  the  flowage  In  cubic  feet  per 
day  from  the  tile  line  changed  from  1160  lu 
the  early  part  of  May  to  64  In  mid-June. 
Spink  County  tUe  drainage— Conductivity 
oral  floioage,  May  and  June  1973 

Flowage        BO 
cu .  ft. /day   m  mhos  /cm. 

May  2  to  May  4 1. 160        0. 66 

May  4  to  May  9 1. 130         1. 07 

May  24  to  Irlay  31 246        2.01 

June  7  to  June  12 64       2. 73 

Accompanying  that  decrease  La  flowage  was 
an  Increase  In  electrical  conductivity  or 
salinity  of  the  water  from  0.56  mllllmhos  per 
cm  In  early  May  to  2.73  In  mid-June.  Thus, 
the  total  salt  removed  from  the  drained  area 
dlmlnlBhes  with  flowage  but  the  concentra- 
tion Increases  to  a  considerable  degree  but 
not  In  direct  pro|x>rtion  to  the  diminution 
of  flowage.  My  impression  Is  that  this  means 
that  the  salt  Impact  on  receiving  streams 
will  not  be  negligible,  but  rather  minor  at 
the  periods  of  low  flow  and  the  water  quality 
coming  through  soil  drains  In  periods  of  high 
flowage  after  the  first  6  years  or  so  will  be 
about  the  same  as  normal  fiows  and  much 
better  than  the  James  River  Is  at  the  low 
flow  periods.  (July  7,  2.03  mmhoe/cm) 

Another  aspect  of  this  flowage-conductlvlty 
relationship  Is  the  way  In  which  nitrate 
nitrogen  varies  with  salinity.  As  the  salinity 
of  the  water  Increases  from  approximately 
0.25  mllllmhos  per  cm  to  about  2.0,  the  nitrate 
nitrogen  content  Increases  from  approxi- 
mately 0.5  parts  per  million  to  roughly  2  or 
2'/2  parts  per  million.  There  Is  some  deviation 
from  this,  of  course,  as  not  all  samples  fall 
In  agreement,  but  this  Is  the  general  trend 
of  nitrate  and  salinity  in  many  ground 
waters. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  a  group  of  samples  from  Lake  Byron 
which  were  analyzed  at  the  Stat©  Water 
Quality  Laboratory  in  the  summer  oi   1973 


had  hydrolyzable  phoephate  contents  of  0  8 
to  as  high  as  3.26   parts  per  million.  This 
means  th*t  In  solution  and  In  the  live  and 
dead  cell  bodies  of  algae  and  other  organisms 
In  suspension  in  the  lake  water  there  was  as 
much  as  3.25  ppin  of  phosphate.  When  one 
compares   this  with   phosphate  contents  o( 
the  Missouri  River  of  about  0.03  parts  per 
mlUlon,  oue  has  a  glimpse  of  the  extreme 
enrichment  that  has  taken  place  In  Lake 
BjTon.  quite  typical  of  our  prairie  lakes.  The 
drainage  waters  which  oome  through  soil  are 
essentially  devoid  of  phosphorus  and  thus 
this    enrichment    problem    In    Lake    Byron 
should  very  much  diminish,  as  the  water  to 
be  pumped  into  Lake  Byron  is  partially  re- 
turn flow  drainage  water  aud  partially  Mis- 
souri River  water  diverted  Into  the  James. 
It  has  been  my  observation  in  experience 
of  pumping  out  of  the  James  River  in  the 
last  few  years  for  our  experiment  on  clay  pan 
sou  amelioration  that  the  river  water  is  so 
turbid  and  transmits  so  litUe  light  that  prac- 
tically no  bottom-attached  vegetation  exists 
In  the  channel  proper.  There  is  a  little  along 
the  sides  in  a  lew  cases.  This  high  turbidity 
is  a  factor  which  would  be  alleviated  by  tbe 
Increased  flowage  aud  the  augmentation  oo- 
curring  as  a  result  of  drainage  waters  and 
surface  return  flows  from   Irrigated  lands. 
This  augmentation  will  be  water  largely  very 
low  In  plK)6phorus  as  far  as  the  drains  are 
concerned  except  for  phosphorus  which  may 
be  picked  up  from  the  soU  aud  plant  ma- 
terials existing  In  channels  between  the  pipe 
drains  and  the  river  itself.  The  suspended 
solid  load  In  the  James  River  varies  with  the 
time  of  year  but  seems  to  increase  very  re- 
markably during  middle  and  late  summer. 
Measurements  In  1071  Indicated  a  range  from 
6  to  23  parts  per  million  of  suspended  solids. 
My  estimate  Is  that  this  would  be  consider- 
ably diminished  by  the  dilution  from  tbe 
drain  waters  and  augmentation  by  additional 
surface  flows. 

Ibrication — Costs   and   RcTaaNs 
(By  F.  P.  Kerr,  extension  water  resources 
specialist.  South  Dakota  State  University) 

I  would  like  to  direct  my  remarks  during 
this  brief  presentation  period  to  some  result* 
we  have  complied  during  the  past  several 
years  on  Irrigation  costa  and  returns. 

The  basis  for  cost  and  return  analysis 
comes  largely  from  Irrigation  demonstration 
farm  results. 

When  a  demcmstratton  farm  la  set  up  the 
agreement  calls  for  the  farmer  to  assume  all 
costs  except  for  a  Uttle  Instrumentation  that 
we  provide  him  on  a  loan  basis.  He  also  agrees 
to  make  his  faculty  avaUable  to  us  for  tours 
etc.,  keeps  accurate  records  on  forms  that  we 
provide  and  to  follow  our  recommendation 
where  he  believes  them  to  be  applicable.  Tlie 
extension  service  agrees  to  provide  technical 
Bervioes  and  recommendations  on  agronomic, 
economic  and  engineering  considerations  re- 
lating to  the  operation. 

The  services  that  extension  carries  out  for 
the  demonstration  farm  operators  are  real- 
ly no  different  than  tbose  provided  anyone 
else  except  that  they  are  more  Intensive  and 
somewhat  formalized  by  the  agreement.  Ex- 
tension, In  turn  obtains  reliable,  on-the-farm 
data  that  can  be  used  elsewhere. 

The  three  main  things  on  which  exten- 
sion wished  to  accumulate  "on-the-farm" 
data  were  crops  and  crop  varieties,  water 
management  and  cost  and  return  figures 

We  started  intensive  work  on  this  in  1967. 
The  first  three  years  we  concentrated  on 
crop  varieties,  water  management  and  engi- 
neering design  and  layout.  The  oooperator 
^•as  In  Brown  County,  in  1970  we  closed  out 
the  Brown  County  agreement  and  entered  a 
new  agreement  with  a  cooperator  In  Chas. 
Mix  County. 

On  the  Chart  I.  I  have  extracted  certain 
cost  figures  that  reflect  what  it  has  cost  the 
cooperators  each  year  to  deliver  ttie  neces- 
sary water  to  the  land  served.  TTiese  figures 
would  compare  to  the  *10.40  charge  to  be 
made  iu  the  Oahe  unit. 
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In  the  case  of  the  Brown  County  farm  the 
delivery  coets  were  almost  the  same  as  the 
Ofthe  charge.  In  this  project  the  water  source 
was  close  at  hand  and  lilts  were  under  50  feet, 
on  the  Charles  Mix  farm  water  was  drawn 
irom  Lake  Francis  Case,  transported  near- 
ly 11^  mUes  and  lifted  320  feet.  Therefore 
ilellvcry  costs  were  much  higher. 

The  other  column  on  Chart  I  shows  the 
return  to  land,  labor  and  management  for 
rach  of  the  years  1970-1973.  Chart  II  shows 
how  this  figure  Is  arrived  at. 

The  term  "return  to  land,  labor  and  man- 
Bgement"  may  need  explaining.  It  Is  oue  of 
four  expressions  of  net  profit  that  may  be 
used — (1)  return  to  management  (2)  return 
to  land  and  management,  (3)  return  to  labor 
and  management  and  (4)  return  to  land, 
labor,  and  management.  We  leave  It  to  the 
cooperator  as  to  how  he  wishes  net  profit 
to  be  expressed.  If  he  wants  to  show  return 
to  management  only,  the  family  labor  is  en- 
tered as  a  cost  at  whatever  rate  per  hour 
he  feels  he  could  earn  If  he  were  not  farm- 
ing. Also  If  he  were  not  farming  he  would 
not  have  money  Invested  In  land  and  could 
put  this  money  out  on  Interest  at  some  rate, 
perhaps  6'/4  percent,  so  if  the  land  were 
worth  two  hundi'ed  dollars  an  acre  he  Is  fore- 
going a  $13.00  Income  from  every  acre  that 
he  owns  by  virtue  of  his  owning  it  and  this 
$13.00  Is  also  entered  as  a  cost.  He  then 
has  a  return  to  management  only. 

Chart  n  shows  a  summary  of  the  1973 
costs  and  return  for  the  Charles  Mix  farm. 

The  relationship  of  gross  Income  to  costs  Is 
good  in  view  of  the  $2.05  com  price  even  with 
tbe  higher  costs  of  1973  Inputs.  Should  the 
price  go  down  and/or  expenses  go  up  this 
very  favorable  relationship  will  become  less 
favorable.  There  does  however  appear  to 
be  room  for  some  cost-price  adjustment  and 
stlU  leave  an  acceptable  profit.  Also  putting 
the  feed  through  livestock  will  help  a  great 
deal  when  cost-price  relationships  are  tight. 

A  small  group  of  farmers  at  Ft.  Thomp- 
son have  formed  a  2585  acre  Irrigation  district 
and  are  requesting  funding  for  their  project 
through  the  South  Dakota  Water  Resources 
Management  Act.  The  state  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  Development  requested 
extension  to  run  some  farm  budgets  In  this 
area  using  data  assembled  from  demonstra- 
tion farms.  We  did  this  and  carried  the 
analysis  a  step  further  in  that  we  computed 
Induced  or  "spin  off"  benefits  that  accrue 
from  such  a  project.  The  computation  was 
baaed  on  some  recent  research  done  for  small 
Irrigation  project  developmenta. 

Chart  in  shows  an  Interesting  relationship 
between  direct  gain  to  Irrigators  and  total 
gain  to  the  economy  as  crop  prices  increase. 
The  gain  to  the  total  economy  Increases  at 
a  more  rapid  rat©  than  the  gain  to  Irrigators. 

REAUBTIC   YIELDS   TTNDEH   XRRIGATION 

Com  has  shown  a  dramatic  Increase  In 
yields  per  acre  under  Irrigation  during  the 
last  several  years.  In  1967  an  exhaustive  per- 
sonal Interview  survey  among  Irrigators  was 
held.  The  survey  revealed,  at  that  time  that 
the  average  yields  In  eastern  South  Dakota, 
south  of  a  llni  through  the  southern  Beadle 
County  boundary  was  109  Bu./acre  and  north 
of  the  line  the  average  yield  was  89.5. 

Today  the  difference  still  exlsta  but  the 
range  of  difference  has  decreased  by  about 
60%.  This  Is  due  mostly  to  more  adaptable 
varieties  and  Improved  water  management. 
Tbe  average  yields  are  now  about  125  in 
the  north  and  about  135  In  the  south.  Tbls 
behjg  due  to  better  varieties  and  even  more 
to  better  water  management.  Top  yields 
range  far  above  the  averages  as  can  be  noted 
on  Chart  IV. 

Alfalfa  yields  have  Increasd  somewhat  In 
the  same  period  but  less  dramatically.  Pres- 
ent alfalfa  yields  are  about  5T  per  acre  with 
the  top  being  about  6. 

Com  silage  yield  have  not  bicreased  mucli 
largely  because  Irrigators  do  little  variety 
selection  for  sUage  use.  Instead  they  usually 
cut  their  poorest  field  for  sHage.  Yields  are 


running  about  20T  per  acre.  Thirty  tons/ 
acre  Is  believed  to  be  a  realistic  goal  with 
good  variety  selection  and  other  management 
Inputs. 

Potatoes  have  received  some  attention  from 
extension  and  research  In  the  last  couple 
of  years  to  attempt  to  determine  how  they 
would  respond  to  iiTlgation  la  the  Clark 
County  aiea.  IiTlgation  yields  have  been  290 
cwt.  per  acre  as  compared  to  135  cwt/A  under 
dryland. 

Dry  edible  bean  Irrigated  -and  dryland 
yields  were  compared  In  1973  at  several  lo- 
cations in  north  eastern  South  Dakota.  Av- 
erage yield  differences  were  2104  lbs/acre 
irrigated  and  1491  lb/acre  dryland. 

Sunflowers  were  irrigated  and  yields  were 
compared  to  dryland  at  Redfleld  Ui  1973. 
There  was  no  significant  difference. 

Soybeans  have  not  generally  been  irrigated 
In  South  Dakota  because  their  response  has 
not  been  economically  competitive  with  other 
crops.  More  research  on  variety  selection  and 
the  response  of  each  to  inigatlon  will  be 
conducted  at  Redfleld. 

CHART  I.— DEMONSTRATIOM  FARM  SUIWMARY 

Brown  County  Nrin      Chas.  Mix  Co.  farm 


Year 


Delivery 
cost 
per 
acre 


Return 
to  land 
labor 
and 
manage- 
ment 


Delii'ery 
cost 
per 
acre 


Return 
to  land 
labor 
and 
manage- 
ment 


1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 
1973- 


(') 
<■) 

0.3: 


$10.33       $35.99 


$35.05  $16.94 

35.68  40.99 

19.58  82.27 

42.86  141.25 


1  Crop  varieties,  water  management,  and  engineering. 

CHART  II. — Chas.  Mix  demonstration  farm. 
1973 

COSTS 


Pumping   costs    (fuel,  oU,  grease. 

and  repairs) 

Ci-op  production  costs   (planting, 

harvesting,  drying) 

PertUlzer 

Agricultural  chemicals 

Fixed  and  other  costa  (deprecia- 
tion. Interest.  Insurance) 


Total  coste. 


Per  acre 

$36.06 

24.66 

30.69 

5.36 

28.48 

134.14 


INCOME 

Corn— 14.950     bushels     at     92.05 

(115A  at  130  Bu/A) 30.647.50 

Silage — 100  tons  X  $12.00  per  ton 

(5Aat20T/A) 1,200.00 

31, 847. 50 


Gross  lucome/A. - -        266.39 

Less  production  and  fixed  costa —        124. 14 

Net  return  to  land,  labor, 
and  management 141.25 

CHART  IV.— YIELDS  IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA  IRRIGATED  CORN 
CONTEST,  BASED  ON  YIELD  FROM  A  RANDOM  10  PERCENT 
OF  A  25-ACR£  FIELD 

(Yields  corrected  to  Kli  percent  motsturel 

Percent  of 
Contestant  Yield      normal  goal" 


1972: 

Variiek  (Chas.  Mix). 

Turner  (Walwortli).. 

Ludens  (Turner) 

Nielson  (Spink) 

Nystrom  (Hugties).. 
1973: 

Kiripf  (Spink) 

ludens  (Turner).... 

Hunter  (Turner) 

Basse  (Union) 

Scofield  (Moody).... 


Statement  of  Nels  H.  Granholm 
Senator  McGovem,  people  of  South  Da- 
kota, and  other  distinguished  visitors  ...  I 
nni  plea-sed  to  have  this  opportunity  to  act 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  this  State.  I  hope 
my  comments  today  wUl  serve  to  help  Soutli 
Dakotans  more  fully  understand  many  ol 
the  issues  involved  in  projecte  such  as  the 
Oahe  Unit.  And  I  recognize  as  do  all  of  you 
that  we  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  the 
kind  of  government  which  wlU  allow  us  lo 
Bpeak  freely  In  an  open  forum  such  as  thi.s 
oue  to  discuss  significant  federal-state  policy 
issues.  I  would  like  to  thank  Senator  Mc- 
Govem lor  calling  this  Conference. 

Federal  water  resource  projecte  such  as  the 
Oahe  Unit  Irrigation  project  do  not  Just  "crop 
up"  (pardon  the  pun)  overnight.  They  repre- 
sent the  results  of  years,  sometimes  decades, 
of  planning.  It  may  be  that  South  Dakotans 
in  the  1890's  discussed  the  Idea  ol  trans- 
porting Missouri  River  water  to  the  James 
River  VaUey  for  irrigation  purposes.  How- 
ever, the  Oahe  Unit,  Initial  Stage  was  not 
authorized  by  the  United  States  Congress  ( 82 
Stat.  624)  until  August  3,  1968,  nearly 
51/2  years  ago.  In  these  last  6V^  years 
significant  policy  decisions  which  relate 
directly  to  the  whole  concept  of  federal 
water  resource  development  projecte  have 
been  made.  Iu  my  talk  today,  I  would  like 
to  review  some  of  these  decisions  and  policy. 
Interestingly,  many  of  these  policy  changes 
i-eflect  our  long-ln-coming  awareness  of  en- 
vironmental values.  The  energy  crisis  wheth- 
er real,  contrived,  or  both  serves  to  Ulustrat* 
how  our  rather  short-sighted  exploitation  01" 
the  world's  natural  resources.  In  this  in- 
stance petroleum,  can  lead  to  serious  prob- 
lems having  profound  global  repercussions. 

1.  Returning  to  federal  water  resource  proj- 
ecte like  the  Oahe  Unit,  we  find  that  tlie 
single,  most  Important  criterion  In  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  the  project  achieves  Con- 
gressional authorization  Is  the  beneflt-cost 
evaluation. 

"Through  a  variety  of  methods,  the  Bureau 
attaches  doUar  values  to  the  future  benefits 
and  costa  it  predlcta  for  Ita  projecte.  These 
values  are  then  adjusted  or  "discounted"  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  a  dollar  of  expense 
today  la  worth  more  than  a  doUar  of  Income 
sometime  In  the  distant  future.  If  a  project's 
total  discounted  benefite  exceed  total  dis- 
counted costa,  then  tbe  Bureau  labels  the 
project  economlcaUy  feasible.  Each  project 
must  pass  this  economic  feasibUlty  test  be- 
fore It  Is  submitted  to  Congress.  And  once 
it  Is  submitted  cloaked  In  figures  that  say 
It  will  provide  more  benefite  than  coste,  ix. 
Is  almost  Invariably  approved."  > 

A.  Let  us  briefly  examine  the  August,  1971 
(most  current)  BR  benefit-cost  evaluation 
of  the  Oabe  Unlt.=>  Project  benefite  from  tbe 
following  purposes  are  listed  In  annual 
equivalent  benefite  using  a  3U%  Interest 
rate  for  a  100-year  period: 

Annval 
Benefits  (annual)  Irrigation:  equivalent 

Direct -  $11,023,100 


199.79 

133.19 

149.53 

124.60 

173.40 

123.85 

151.22 

120.97 

157.08 

120.83 

179.54 

143.63 

197.45 

141. 12 

176.93 

126.37 

188.80 

125.86 

131.46 

101. 12 

'  Based  on  growir>g-(legre*-days  for  thjt  countv. 


Total 20,  314.  000 

Municipal       and       industrial 

water  -  461,300 

Fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment    $549,400 

Flood  control 48.400 

Recreation  108.300 

Area   redevelopment 280,200 

Uncompensated    adverse    ef- 

fecte $481,900 

Net  benefits:  Direct 13,268.700 


Total   —    »1, 277, 700 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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B.  "Total  project  owts,  with  gie  annual  equivalent  costs  for  th©  Initial  stage  as  computed  for  a  100-year  period  of  analysis  and  usinc 
a  3  (^  %  Interest  rate  are  shown  ffiL  the  following  tabulation*":  '' 


Total  costs  I 


Itmn 


Protectant 
sssicmd  costs 


Intersjt  ihirinc 
constructtM 


Total 


Total  »<WMi 
equivalnt 


Pi  tfiect  costs.. 


As'irmd  costs  Iroin  Pick-Stoan  ftlisMwi  Basin  igniiw; 

Mato-stotn  storate 

Pui«er 


$246,950,000 


19.357.000 
23.292.000 


Total  assigned  costs. 


Total  praiod  and  assignad  costs. 
Leai  ^eauttwrization  costs 


42. 649. 000 

2nr599.000 
4.9S9,000 


$10,751,000 


1,934.000 
1.42IL00O 

3.362,000 


$257,701,000 


21.291,000 

24.720,000 


46,011,000 


n,  041, 400 

571.M 

697,20a 

I,2«9,0N 


14, 113.  MO 

an.  000 


303.712.000 
5^tSl,000 


Ptusr( 
Plus  OMAR 


of  racreaNonal  facililios. 


Total  net  cost. 


1  Does  not  include  cojts  of  futute  capacity  provisi  \%  tor  Oahe  Pumpini  Plant.  $3,800,000.  and  costs  for  highway  bettefment.  $2,000,000. 


9.31Q.4M 
_199,200 

ftlluS 

_1.32<ltl08 

10,4«,1«| 


■" 


to  1.3. 
B/C 
2.04 


C.  Benefit-Cost  Ratios.  In  order  to  c  Iculate 
direct  benefits  only,  one  divides  th  direct 
benefits  (expressed  in  annual  equl  ilents) 
by  the  total  project  costs  (also  e:  pressed 
In  annual  equivalents) ,  I.e..  913,808,1  0/$10, 
448.200  which  eqiials  1.28,  roundM 
Similarly  for  total  project  benefits, 
ratio  is  $21,377,700/(10,448,200 
rounded  to  2.0. 

One  might  look  at  these  two  benAt-coet 
ratio  figures  of  1.3  (direct)  and  2.0  total) 
kdA  oonolude,  on  this  basis  tOone,  tl  at  the 
Oahe  Unit  demonstrates  economic  ai  1  thus 
overall  respectabUity;  it  does  appear  1  lat  for 
every  dollar  of  cost,  we  are  getting  a  return 
of  $1.30  in  direct  benefits  and  $2.00  I  i  total 
benefits.  But  things  are  not  quite  th  t  sim- 
ple. In  order  for  us  to  evaluate  the  E  ueau's 
B/O  analysis  procedure,  we  need  1  »:  (1) 
etamlne  precisely  bow  the  Bureau  ol  Recla- 
mation attaches  dollar  values  to  futui  bene- 
fits and  costSh  (2)  comprehensively  rutUne 
and  evaluate  total  project  and  se<  mdary 
costs  such  as  long  term  environment  1  costs 
resulting  from  BE  sponsored  projec  b.  I.e., 
wetlands  drainage,  less  of  110,000  a  res  of 
grMlng  and  agricultural  land,  energy  <  p«nd- 
Ituxes.  water  quality  degratioti  due  >  irri- 
gation and  manldpal-industrtal  usei  non- 
renewable reaouroe  commitments,  and 
others,  and  (3)  consider  total  projec  merit 
or  deslrablUty  in  light  of  new  federal  i  udles, 
new  guidelines  for  water  resource  p  ojects 
like  Oahe,  and  laws,  e.g.,  The  Preslden  's  Na- 
tional Water  Ck>mnil88lon'8  Reports,  IT  >  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  i  nend- 
ments  of  1972  (PX.  02-000) . 

2.  Let  us  look  very  briefly  at  some  rather 
significant  federal,  state,  and  prlvat^policy 
statements,  guidelines,  and  laws 
fiect  directly  on  the  overall  feaslbtli 
merit  of  the  Oahe  Unit.  These  Inclui 
Federal  Water  Beeouroes  Council's 
promulgated  (10  Sept.  1»78)  "Prlncl; 
Standards",*  (2)  Draft  and  Final  Re| 
the  President's  National  Water 
ston."  (3)  House  Report  No.  03-5J 
Missouri  River  Basin  Commlssloni 
SPBCTUS  FOR  A  LEVEL  B  STUDT 
James  River  Basin  North  Dakota- 
kota,^  (5)  Review  by  the  Euvironmei 
tectlon  Agency  of  the  Oahe  Unit 
vironnutnt&l  Impact  Statement,*  (6) 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wilc^e,  De- 
partment of  Interior — testimony  of  fir.  Rob- 
ert Paozner  at  the  Oahe  Unit  Draft  Knvlron- 
mental  Impact  Statement.*  (7)  3>oeltlon 
statements  on  relevant  environmenfiil  taeues 
by  the  Wildlife  Society,  a  naUonaf  profes- 
sional conservation  organization."  |8)  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  ActfAmend- 
ments  of  1972  "  and  others. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


3.  Federal  Water  Resources  Council's 
(WRC)  newly  promulgated  (10  Sept.  1073) 
Principles  and  Standards.' 

These  new  guidelines  will  largely  reform 
both  planning  and  evaluation  procedures  of 
large  federally-funded  water  resovirce  proj- 
ects like  Oahe.  The  WRC,  an  Interagency 
body  comprising  the  department  heads  of 
major  water  resource  development  agencies, 
was  established  as  a  result  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  of  1965.  The  two  major 
chang;pn  of  these  new  guidelines  which  took 
effect  25  September  involve  (1)  the  discount 
rate  and  (2)  project  planning  objectives. 
Also,  some  previously  authorized  projects  will 
be  reformulated  and  resubmitted  to  Congress 
for  reauthorization. 

A.  The  Discount  Rate:  The  B/C  ratio  of 
large,  multlpiuTJose  federal  water  projects 
requiring  heavy  capital  investment  Is  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  Increases  in  the  dis- 
count rate.  For  example  "a  survey  made  some 
time  ago  by  the  Water  Resources  Congress, 
a  promotional  group,  showed  that,  for  about 
one- third  of  some  246  authorized  Corps  of 
Engineers  projects  on  which  no  work  had 
been  started,  the  B/C  ratio  would  drop  below 
'unity'  ($1  in  benefits  for  every  dollar  in 
costs)  If  the  discount  rate  were  raised  from 
6%%  to  I'/o,  the  latter  being  only  slightly 
higher  than  the  initial  rate  under  the  new 
Principles  and  Standards  "" 

The  discount  rate  based  solely  on  "the  op- 
portunity cost  of  capital"  would  be  about 
10%.  Under  the  new  Principles  and  Stand- 
ards the  discount  rate  starts  at  6'^ ,  then  rises 
or  falls  by  O.S  of  1%  depending  on  the 
money  market.  I.e.  the  average  cost  of  Fed- 
eral borrowing  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury." 

The  Oahe  Unit  was  originally  authorized 
(3  August  1968)  using  a  3%%  discount 
rate  ^*.  Later  the  economics  were  recalculated 
In  the  Definite  Plan  Report  of  1971  *  using  a 
3! 4  %  discount  rate. 

B.  Project  Planning  Objectives:  "The  over- 
all purpose  of  water  and  land  resource  plan- 
ning is  to  promote  the  quality  of  life,  by 
refiecting  society's  preferences  for  attain- 
ment of  the  objectives  deflited  below:  (1)  to 
enhance  national  economic  development  by 
increasing  the  value  of  the  nation's  output 
of  goods  and  services  and  Improving  national 
economic  efficiency,  and  (2)  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  the  environment  by  the  manage- 
ment, conservation,  preservation,  creation, 
restoration,  or  improvement  of  the  quality 
of  certain  natural  and  cultural  resoiurces  and 
ecological  systems. •= 

For  each  water  resource  project,  a  system 
of  public  Information  accounts  will  be  used 
to  carefully  delineate  and  display  the  bene- 
ficial and  adverse  effects  on  the  national 
economic    development    and   environmental 


quality  objectives  and  on  regional  develop- 
ment and  social  well-being.  These  accounts 
"will  be  prepared  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
different  levels  of  achievement  to  each  ob- 
jective and  effects  on  regional  development 
and  social  well  being  can  be  readily  discerned 
and  compared.  Indicating  the  tradeoffs  be- 
tvroen  alternative  plans  "".  In  short,  the  new 
Principals  and  Standards  provide  for  com- 
prehensive accountability  regarding  environ- 
mental as  well  as  economic  values  in  federal 
water  project  planning.  They  will  do  much 
to  identify  the  real  costs  of  such  projects. 

C.  Reevaluation.  Reformulation,  and  Reau- 
thorization of  Selected  Federal  Water  Re- 
source Projects:  "Under  certain  key  provi- 
sions of  the  Principles  and  Standards,  large- 
scale,  capital-intensive  water  projects  will 
often  be  harder  to  Justify  In  the  future  than 
they  have  been  In  the  past.  Furthermore, 
besides  affecting  f  utiu-e  projects  that  have  not 
yet  been  formulated  and  sent  to  CoDgress. 
the  new  guidelines  will  be  applied  'selec- 
tively' to  the  $15  billion  backlog  of  projects 
previously  authorized  but  not  yet  built.  Any 
authorized  project  that  ts  reevaluated  and 
su&btantially  reformulated  will  be  submitted 
to  Congress  for  reauthorization  "". 

4.  Draft  and  Final  Reports  of  the  Presi- 
dent's National  Water  Comonlssion  (NWC). 

Public  Law  90--515  approved  26  Septem- 
ber 1968  established  President  Johnson's  NWO 
and  charged  the  Commission  to  make  "con- 
clusions and  recommendations  on  the  poli- 
cies when  it  believes  the  Nation  should 
adopt  at  this  point  In  Its  history  for  the 
etficlent,  equitable,  and  environmentally  re- 
sponsible management  of  its  water  re- 
soiu-ces"".  Members  of  the  Commission  in- 
clude the  chairman,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Luce 
(former  administrator  ot  the  BooneTllle 
Power  Administration,  former  Undersecretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  present  board  chairman 
of  Consolidated  Edison),  Mr.  HoweU  Appling 
Jr.  (Founder  and  President.  Independent 
Dlstrlbut<M'8.  Inc.,  a  wholesale  farm  equip- 
ment distribution  firm  in  Portland,  Oregon), 
Mr.  James  R.  Ellis  (attorney),  Mr.  Roger  C. 
Ernst  (Consultant,  Arizona  Public  Service 
Co.  and  President,  Central  Arizona  Water 
Conservation  District),  Mr.  Ray  K.  Linsley 
(Professor  of  Hydraulic  Engineering,  Stan- 
ford University),  Mr.  James  E.  Murphy  (at- 
torney), and  Mr.  Joslah  Wheat  (attorney). 
The  Draft  or  Propoeed  Report  of  the  NWC 
was  released  late  in  1972;  the  Final  Report 
was  presented  to  the  President  on  14  June 
1973. 

The  following  conclusions  and  reoMnmen- 
dations  regarding  the  overall  merit  and  de- 
sirability of  large,  capital-intensive,  federally- 
funded  water  projects  lilte  Oahe  are  taken 
from  the  Draft  and  Final  NWO  Reports:  *,* 

A.  "When  federal  water  developments  are 
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used  to  encourage  economic  growth  in  certain 
regions,  offsetting  declines  or  reductions  In 
the  pace  of  growth  may  result  In  other 
regions  .  .  . 

B.  "Federal  reclamation  projects  have  been 
uad'ertaken  ...  to  provide  commodities  that 
could  have  been  produced  at  lower  cost  to 
the  nation  by  other  means  .  .  . 

C.  In  addition  to  frequently  failing  a  cost 
eJectlveuess  test,  the  federal  water  resources 
development  projects  have  been  heavily  sub- 
eldized  by  the  federal  government;  that  is  by 
all  the  taxpayers  of  the  nation.  The  water 
users  on  some  modern  federal  reclamation 
projects,  for  example,  repay  no  more  than 
10 ';i  of  the  construction  costs  attributable 
to  Irrigation,  the  remaining  cost  being  borne 
by  the  federal  government  in  two  ways:  by 
not  requiring  the  water  users  to  reimburse 
the  Treasury  for  the  interest  on  the  capital 
advanced  for  project  constrxiction,  and  by 
permitting  power  revenues  and  sometimes 
other  non-irrigation  revenues  to  be  credited 
toward  irrigation  reimbursement  .  .  . 

D.  "There  is  no  way  to  determine  the  exact 
Impact  of  the  reclamation  program  on  crop 
surpluses;  however,  nearly  37%  of  the  acre- 
age served  by  Bureau  of  Reclamation  project 
facilities  produced  crops  eligible  for  federal 
price  support  programs  in   1969  .  .  . 

E.  "It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the 
period  1944-1964  something  between  $83  and 
$179  million  in  annual  payments  to  farmers 
under  federal  farm  price  support  programs 
can  be  directly  attributed  to  increased  pro- 
duction from  reclamation  lands  .  .  . 

F.  "There  Is  adequate  productive  capacity 
In  the  nation's  agriculture  to  meet  food 
and  fiber  demands  under  various  alternative 
futiues  at  least  until  the  year  2000.  There 
consequently  is  no  need  within  the  next  30 
years  for  federally  subsidized  water  resource 
development  programs  to  increase  the  agri- 
cultural land  base  of  the  country  .  .  . 

0.  "The  federal  reclamation  program  has 
never  succeeded  in  producing  family  farms 
owned,  operated,  and  occupied  by  farm  fam- 
files... 

H.  "The  commission  concludes  that  sub- 
sidization of  new  irrigation  projects  is  not 
Justified  on  either  social  or  economic 
grounds  . . . 

1.  "Subsidization  of  new  Irrigation  projects 
should  be  discontinued.  Direct  t>eneflciarles 
of  federal  irrigation  developments  should 
pay  in  full  the  costs  of  new  projects  allo- 
cated to  irrigation  .  . . 

6.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  Report  No. 
03-630  entitled  Stream  Channelization: 
What  Federally  Financed  Draglines  and  Bull- 
dozers do  to  Our  Nation's  Streams. 

The  House  Conunlttee  on  Government  Op- 
erations' Subconunittee.  Conservation  and 
Natural  Resources  Subcommittee  chaired  by 
Henry  S.  Reuss  of  Wisconsin  "held  extensive 
hearings  on  May  3  and  4.  June  3.  4.  9.  10.  and 
14.  1971.  and  March  20  and  22.  1973  con- 
cerning the  Federal  Government's  stream 
channelization  programs,  to  determine 
whether  Federal  agencies  are  responsibly, 
economically,  and  efficiently  complying  with 
applicable  law.  including  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Coordination  Act  (16  UB.  Code  661.  et 
*eq),  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  (33  UB.  Code.  1972  Supp.  II.  1151.  et. 
»eq.) ,  and  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  (42  UJS.  Code  4321.  et  seq). 
and  whether  these  agencies  are  ade- 
quately assessing  the  adverse  enviromnental 
effects  of  channlizatlon  ■*".  The  conclusions 
reached  by  the  Conunlttee  on  Government 
Operations'  Conservation  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Subcompiittee  ">  generally  indicate 
that  much  improvement  is  needed  In  the 
operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Sou  Conserva- 
tion Service,  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority (TVA)  regarding  planning  and  con- 
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struction  of  water  resource  projects.  Some 
of  these  conclusions  are: 

A.  "Some  chaimelizatlon  accomplishes 
good  and  useful  purposes  and  should  be 
continued.  However,  other  channelization 
projects  either  directly  or  indirectly  have 
adversely  affected  the  environment — ruining 
fish  and  wildlife  habitat,  destroying  hard- 
wood forests,  damaging  scenic  and  esthetic 
natural  values,  lowering  water  tables,  in- 
creasing erosion  upstream,  and  sedimenta- 
tion and  flooding  downstream,  impairing 
water  quality,  encouraging  constrtictiou  on 
flood  plains  and  thereby  increasing  both 
damages  from  large  Ccods  and  demands  for 
more  flood  protection  works,  enabling  nearby 
land  owners  to  construct  lateral  ditches  to 
drain  even  more  wetlands,  etc."" 

B.  "The  fears  raised  by  many  concerned 
citizens  about  the  adverse  effects  of  chan- 
nelization are  not  imagined  or  exaggerated. 
They  reflect  the  real  and  extensive  environ- 
mental damage  which  results  from  many 
channelization  projects.  Unless  the  Federal 
Agencies  (BR,  Corps.  SCS.  and  TVA)  act 
promptly  to  deal  with  the  problem — by 
adopting  alternatives  to  channelization, 
abandoning  the  channelization  features  of  a 
project,  or  substantially  minimizing  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  channelization — those  water 
resource  programs  will  continue  to  face 
major  citizen  opposition  and  the  benefits  of 
these  projects  to  the  nation  will  be  Im- 
paired." == 

C.  Of  the  principle  Federal  agencies  en- 
gaged in  sponsoring  channelizatilon,  '.e.,  the 
Corps.  SCS,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  BR  and 
TVA  have:  (1)  "not  given  adequate  consid- 
eration to  the  adverse  environmental  effects 
of  channelization  projects  which  they  have 
supported  ...  (2)  "failed  to  afford  adequate 
opportunity  for  full  public  participation  In 
the  development  of  channelization  proj- 
ects ...  (3)  failed  to  publish  basic  guide- 
lines. Instructions,  memoranda,  and  other 
documents  which  are  regulatory  in  nature 
or  set  forth  general  policy  ...  In  the  Federal 
Register  despite  the  requirements  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act."  ■• 

D.  "The  Bureau  of  Outdcxsr  Recreation 
(BOR)  has  broad  statutory  authority  and 
duties  to  review  SCS  projects  In  order  to 
conserve  and  enhance  public  outdoor  recrea- 
tional opportunities.  It  has.  however,  failed 
to  carry  out  its  statutory  obligation  »". 

E.  Finally.  "It  Is  clear  that  much  improve- 
ment is  needed  in  the  operations  of  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  discussed  in  this  report  (Corps, 
SCS.  BR.  and  TVA).  Adoption  of  the  Com- 
mittee's recommendations  *■  will  aid  in 
achieving  such  improvement."  *» 

6.  Mlssoiu-l  River  Basin  Commission 
(MRBC). 

The  MRBC.  a  Presidential  State-Federal 
River  Basin  Commission  In  accordance  with 
the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1965, 
serves  as  the  principal  agency  for  the  co- 
ordination of  Federal.  State.  Interstate.  local, 
and  non-governmental  plans  for  the  de- 
velopment of  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources In  the  Missouri  River  Basln.*< 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  MRBC's  "PROS- 
PECTUS FOR  A  LEVEL  B  STUDY  OP  The 
James  Rlv-r  Basin  North  Dakota-South 
Dakota"  i.e.  a  $2,000,000  cooperative  under- 
taking between  local,  state,  and  federal  agen- 
cies to  thoroughly  investigate  and  document 
the  Basin's  multiple  resources  as  defined 
by  the  multi-objectives  of  national  economic 
efficiency,  environmental  enhancement,  re- 
gional development,  and  social  well-being 
submitted  to  the  Federal  Water  Resources 
Council  for  funding,  is  very  instructive.  Such 
an  analysis  clearly  demonstrates  that  the 
Commission  recognizes  serious  problems  In- 
herent la  present  unilateral  development 
programs  of  the  James  River  Basin.  The 
following  quotations: 

"It  Is  obvious  to  those  familiar  with  the 
problems  of  the  James  River  Basin  that  a 
coordinated  planning  effort  Is  essential  at 
this  time. 


On  the  eve  of  constructing  major  Irrever- 
sible works  within  the  Basin  (Oahe  Unit, 
Pipestem  Dam  and  Reservoir,  and  one  fourth 
of  the  Garrison  Diversion) .  interrelated  prob- 
lems and  needs  from  both  natural  and  man- 
made  conditions  are  unresolved  ""  and 

"The  Introduction  of  large  blocks  of  irriga- 
tion 1.1  the  Garrison  and  Oahe  Units  by  Im- 
portation from  the  Missouri  River  will  In- 
fluence water  quality  in  the  James  River. 
Return  flows  from  irrigation  could  be  detri- 
mental at  times  in  terms  of  contributing  to 
dissolved  solids  and  salts,  but  beneficial  ef- 
fects could  also  derive  from  the  availability 
of  the  imported  water  for  the  augmentation 
of  low  flows  and  the  regulation  and  dilution 
of  current  high  dissolved  mineral  concen- 
trations. Additional  investigations  are  needed 
to  determine  water  quality  enhancement  re- 
quirements as  municipal.  Industrial,  a'^d 
agricultural  water  uses  change  within  the 
Basln".=* 

serve  to  show  the  serious  and  genuine  Intent 
of  the  Commission  In  requesting  financial 
support  from  the  Water  Resoui-ces  Council  to 
conduct  the  Level  B  study. 

7.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA) 
Under  Section  309  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

EPA  must  "review  and  comment  In  writing 
on  the  environmental  Impact"  of  any  legis- 
lation, action  or  regulation  proposed  by  any 
federal  agency  If  It  affects  matters  related  to 
EPA's  Jurisdiction.  If  EPA  determines  that 
any  proposed  activity  is  unsatisfactory  from 
the  standpoint  of  public  health  or  welfare 
or  environmental  quality,  that  determination 
must  be  published  and  the  matter  referred 
to  the  President's  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality.  EPA  has  reviewed  the  Oahe  Unit 
draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement  and 
stated,  "Because  the  project  involves  chang- 
ing the  existing  land  uses  and  bydrologlc/ 
water  quality  features  on  190,000  acres  of 
South  Dakota  over  a  short  period  of  time, 
environmental  degradation  could  be  exten- 
sive. .  .  .  We  feel  that  four  areas  of  Impacts 
have  not  been  adequately  covered  in  the 
statement,  namely:  water  quality,  flooding 
potential,  wildlife,  and  economics.  .  .  .  "EPA 
has  assigned  a  Category  3  to  the  review  of 
this  project.  With  a  Category  3.  EPA  takes 
Issue  with  the  proposed  action  unless  nuijor 
changes  or  additions  are  made  which  will 
adequately  protect  the  environment.  EPA 
feels  that  the  proposed  action,  as  described 
In  the  draft  statement,  needs  major  revisions 
from  an  environmental  viewpoint".* 

8.  Federal  Bureau  of  Sport  fisheries  and 
WUdllfe  (BSFW) 

The  BSFW  has  gone  on  record  opposing 
James  River  channelization  and  the  original 
plan  for  Byron  Reservoir  development  of  the 
Oahe  Unlt*^.  Mr.  Rol)ert  Panzner  of  the 
Aberdeen  BSFW  office  testified  that  "recent 
studies  of  several  streams  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  indicate  that  channelization 
results  in  the  loss,  both  by  weight  and  num- 
ber, of  90  7o  of  the  game  flsh.  These  studies 
also  note  that  there  is  no  significant  Increase 
in  flsh  populations  40  years  after  channeliza- 
tion. .  .  .  Other  wUdllfe  species  expected  to 
suffer  major  losses  are  wood  ducks,  great  blue 
herons,  black-crowned  night  herons,  fox 
squirrels,  beaver,  mink,  and  racoons.  All 
other  mammals  and  birds  using  this  reach 
of  the  James  River  will  t>e  adversely  affected." 
Mr.  Pansner  also  discussed  negative  Impacts 
on  fisheries  resources  (blgmouth  and  small- 
mouth  buffalo)  within  Lake  Sharpe  resulting 
from  "removal  of  zooplankton -bearing  sur- 
face water  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Oahe  Dam".* 

9.  Position  Statements  on  Water  Resoivces 
by  Conservation  Organizations  such  as  the 
National  Audubon  Society.  National  Wildlife 
Federation.  National  Resources  Defense 
Council.  Izaak  Walton  League.  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Institute,  and  many  others  as  ex- 
emplified by  the  Wildlife  Society. 

"The  Wildlife  Society  is  a  professionally 
oriented  association  with  memt>ers  In  more 
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than  60  countries.  The  Society  is  dAicated 
to  the  sound  management  and  preswvation 
of  wildlife  resources  of  the  world  .  .  f  mem- 
>;>ershlp  la  composed  of  admlnlstratoB,  edu- 
cators.  information  and  law  enfoKement 
.specialists,  managers,  and  research  sclen* 
lists''.^ 

The  Wildlife  Society  thus  contaiusfcrofes 
slonals  with  expertise  in  the  fields  «  wild- 
life biology  and  wildlife  mauagemuit.  In 
October  1973.  The  Wildlife  Society  louncil 
approved  the  following  position  stateiaent  on 
WETLANDS  AND  STREAM  ALTEBAllON  : 

"Wetlands  and  streams  are  dlstlncabiotic 
communities  that  support  a  uiiiqm  and 
diverse  flora  and  fauna.  They  functLn  as 
stabilizing  forces  of  the  physical  eit  irou- 
ment  by  sustaining  high  water  tables  i  i  bal- 
ance precipitation  deficits,  by  retainli  ;  ex- 
cess surface  water  to  diminish  floodini  aud 
by  serving  as  settling  basins  for  sU  and 
chemicals  to  reduce  pollution  in  downs  ream 
waters. 

In  the  past  several  decades,  however,  hou- 
sands  of  wetlands  have  t>een  drained  or  Slled 
for  land  reclamation,  and  thousands  of  nlles 
of  streams  have  been  channelized — or  (  her- 
wi>ie  altered — for  flood  control,  irrlgi  tion, 
power  generation,  and  navigation.  '  bese 
practices,  which  are  continuing  at  a  apld 
pace,  have  not  only  irreparably  dai  aged 
these  water  areas  but  have  also  adv  rsely 
a£rect«d  the  associated  aquatic  and  rip  rtan 
(river  bank)  biota.  Environmentally  di  rup- 
tive  programs  of  wetlands  and  stream  a!  «ra- 
tlon  have  been,  and  are  being,  subsl  llzed 
by  public  funds.  Furthermore,  Intrapro  ;ram 
measures  designed  to  mitigate  resource  isses 
resulting  from  these  injudicious  prai  Uces 
have  been  Inadequate. 

Therefore,  it  Is  the  policy  of  The  Wl  llife 
Society  to: 

1.  Oppose  alteration  programs  that  >  \\\s» 
permanent  damage  to  the  physical  and  bio- 
logical resources  of  wetlands  and  8tr«  uns. 

2.  Support  programs  and  practices  dee  [ned 
to  enhance  the  retention  of  surface  wa'  >r  at 
its  origin  on  the  watershed,  to  coc  «rve 
natural  reservoirs  of  underground  watM  and 
to  maintain  high  standards  of  water  qii  Jlty. 

3.  Encourage  the  enactment  of  leglsl  tlon 
that  promotes  the  wise  management  of  (ret- 
lands  and  otreams,  and  their  biota."" 

10.  Federal  Water  Pollution  Contro  Act 
Amendments  of  1972    (Public  Law  92-  00). 

In  this  comprehensive  water  law,  the  goal 
of  "no  discharge  of  pollutants  Into  the  vavl 
gable  waters  by  1085"  remains  an  ou 
ing  and  remarkable  objective.  Our 
means  of  dealing  with  water  pollutij 
transformed  from  the  old  concept  of  assi 
tive  capacity  (I.e.,  what  concentrati( 
pollutants  can  the  water  dilute  or  assl: 
to  the  concept  of  no  discbarge.  Regard 
rigatlon  return  flows,  the  language  o: 
tions  101  and  103  although  poetic  llacks 
specifics.  Clearly,  however,  the  dtschaj  ;e  of 
highly  saline  and  otherwise  toxic  retti  a  ir- 
rigation flows  Into  navigable  waters  {  &  In 
direct  contradistinction  to  the  meanin  and 
Intent  of  the  Water  Act.  And,  oertalo   Sec- 


Amount 


Repayi 

Amt  r«p<id  by  irrigators |33, 440,000 

Ami  repaid  by  power 263.426,000 

Ami  repaid  by  M  ft  I  water 14,426.000 

Amt  repaid  by  recreation 466,000 

Amt  repaid  by  Fish  and  wildlif* 1.012,000 

Future  capacity. 4,430.000 

Nonreimbursable' 20.999,000 

Total.  338,199,000 


tions  of  the  Water  Act  do  address  them  elves 


to  irrigation  and  other  agricultural 
Itles.™ 

U.   Allocations  and   Repayment  of 
Unit  for  Fiscal  Year  1974." 


!tlV- 


>ahe 


mount 


Allocations: 

Irrigation t296,|K,000 

M  and  I  w»ier""rirrrjr!irii""i"r"i"'i«,%6.666 

Recreation 4,B1,000 

Fish  and  wildlife 15^8,000 

Flood  conlrol 1398.000 

Future  capacity 4330.000 

Hidhwayimprovenwirt 2360,000 

Other IIT.... 


Total 33^99,000 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article.  1 


Includes  nonreimbursable  fish  and  wildlife,  $14,864,000; 
flood  control,  $1,398,000;  $2,395,000;  and  construction  of  high- 
ways to  higher  standards  under  Public  Law  87-874,  $2,360,000 

Interestingly,  the  total  allocation  of  $338,- 
199,000  represents  a  64%  cost  overrun  rela- 
tive to  the  total  cost  at  project  authorization 
of  $205,790,000."  Such  large,  capital-inten- 
sive federally-financed  projects  tend  to  have 
rather  spectacular  cost  overruns;  the  cost 
overrun  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  Oahe 
Dam  project  was  369'';  ."^ 

12.  How  Some  Project  Benefits  are  Cal- 
culated 

A.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Benefits;  "Fish  and 
wUdllfo  enhancement  benefits  were  computed 
on  the  basis  of  determination  by  the  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  that  benefits 
would  be  equal  to  the  least  costly.  Justifi- 
able single  purpose  alternative  which  would 
produce  the  same  or  substantially  similar 
effect"."  Does  this  procedure  reflect  the  true 
fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  benefit?  It 
seems  a  bit  Inconsistent  that  for  purposes  of 
the  benefit/cost  evaluation,  we  use  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement  benefits  when  In  fact, 
most  professional  wildlife  specialists  includ- 
ing members  of  He  BSFW  ••  and  Wildlife 
Society  » «»  agree  that  projects  like  Oahe  re- 
sult m  net  losses  to  ecological  and  wildlife 
values. 

B.  Recreation  Benefits:  "Recreation  bene- 
fits were  estimated  by  the  National  Park 
Service  on  the  basis  of  anticipated  use  of 
Blunt,  Cresbard,  and  Byron  Reservoirs,  as 
well  as  the  reservoir  formed  by  the  recently 
completed  James  diversion  dam.  The  bene- 
fits are  exclusive  of  annual  operation  and 
maintenance  costs  of  the  recreation  facilities 
which  would  be  a  non-Federal  responsl- 
bUlty"." 

The  National  Park  Service  evaluated  "the 
recreation  potential  of  the  Oahe  Unit  in 
keeping  with  .  .  .  Senate  Document  97  .  .  . 
and  applicable  sections  of  part  751,  Reservoir 
Project  lAnds,  appendix  B,  Departmental 
manual".**  Such  guidelines  allow  the  NP8  to 
affix  values  of  "annual  visitor  days"  to  each 
project  reservoir.  For  example,  the  NPS  states 
"that  about  an  average  of  23,000  visitor  days 
will  be  derived  annually  from  this  (Cresbard) 
impoundment  when  the  Initial  installation  of 
basic  recreation  facilities  has  been  com- 
pleted".*' 

One  wonders  how  the  predicted  NPS  recrea- 
tion potential  of  the  Oahe  Unit  would  com- 
pare to  a  current  reevaluation  using  new 
guidelines?  One  wonders  if  double  counting 
(calculating  each  activity  per  person  as  one 
annual  visitor  day,  l.e.  one  person  who  spends 
time  hiking,  boating,  fishing,  and  having 
lunch  could  be  coimted  as  4  annual  visitor 
days)   was  used  In  NPS's  evaluation? 

C.  Municipal  and  Industrial  Water  Bene- 
fits (M  and  I) :  "M  and  I  water  benefits 
were  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  the 
cheapest  single-purpose  alternative  likely  to 
be  developed  In  the  absence  of  the  Federal 
project,  iising  a  local  financing  rate  of  4%  ." 
One  can  raise  questions  regarding  this  "al- 
ternative cost  principle"  which  BR  uses.  For 
example,  the  phrase  "likely  to  be  developed" 
Is  subjective.  Upon  thorough  economic  ex- 
amination one  might  find  that  BR  tends  to 
.systematically  overstate  M  and  I  benefits.* 
13.  Negative  Economical  Benefits  (Environ- 
mental Costs),  Direct  and  Secondary 

"Currently,  the  Bureau  does  not  take  Into 
account  the  deleterious  Impacts  of  Irriga- 
tion or  municipal  and  industrial  (M  and  I) 


wastes.  These  negative  benefits  should  be 
recognized  and  quantified  in  dollar  terms 
when  they  are  attributable  to  Reclamation 
projects.  It  Is  intolerable  for  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  to  claim  the  benefits  from  Irri- 
gation, while  falling  to  recognize  the  actual 
water  quality  costs  resulting  from  that  irri- 
gation. Similarly  the  Bureau  should  stop 
recognizing  Uidirect  irrigation  benefits  and 
M  and  I  benefits  unless  it  also  recognizes  the 
negative  benefits  from  M  and  I  growth  and 
from  the  processing  and  irrigation  of  com- 
modities grown  on  Bureau-irrigated  lands  «>". 
Regarding  Oahe,  direct  negative  benefits 
or  enviroiunental  costs  Include  substantial 
James  River  degradation  regardless  of  chan- 
nelization or  "green-belt"  alternative,  "net 
decrease  of  approximately  9,400  acres  of  semi- 
permanent wetlands  -' ",  overall  ecological  de- 
gradation, consumption  and  pollution  of 
fuels  and  energy,  and  others.  Water  quality 
impacts  may  also  be  very  serious.  These  nega- 
tive benefits  are  not  discussed  or  calculated 
in  the  Oahe  Unit  benefit/cost  evaluation.  In 
the  case.  Sierra  Club  v.  Froehlke  "which  In- 
volved the  adequacy  of  the  Corps  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  on  the  WaUlsvllle 
Dam  project  .  .  .  the  cotwt  found  of  'par- 
ticular slgiUficance'  the  reference  In  the 
Corps  cost-benefit  analysis  to  'selected  en- 
vironmental related  benefits  without  also 
considering  and  evaluating  environmentally- 
related  costs  «'". 

14.  Energy  Considerations 
"American  agricultural  technology  is  ex- 
tremely dependent  upon  an  abundance  of 
cheap  energy.  So  long  as  a  continued  supply 
of  cheap  energy  is  forthcoming.  It  may  be 
able  to  proceed  as  It  has  in  the  past;  but 
should  it  have  to  face  an  energy  crisis  In  the 
near  future,  or  even  a  substantial  rise  in 
the  price  of  energy,  agriculture  may  have  to 
undergo  a  drastic  reorganization  ««".  It  is  be- 
coming Increasingly  more  apparent  that  we 
ishould  strive  for  maximum  efficiency  of 
energy  utilization  in  agriculture  as  well  as 
other  areas.  How  efficient  is  American  agri- 
culture? 

Delwlohe,  1968  (taken  from  Perelman, 
1073.'-)  estimates  that  food  production  con- 
sumes about  one  to  two  times  as  much  en- 
ergy as  it  yields,  and  this  estimate  may  be 
conservative.  "In  contrast,  for  each  unit  of 
energy  the  wet  rice  farmer  (Traditional  Chi- 
nese wet  rice  agricultural)  expends,  he  can 
get  more  than  60  In  return  (from  the  sun's 
energy):  for  each  unit  of  fossil  fuel  energy 
we  expend  In  food  production,  we  get  about 
one  \init  In  return  "". 

The  Biu-eau  of  Reclamation  stated  in  the 
Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
(DEIS)  that  the  annual  reduction  of  saleable 
Missouri  River  Basin  hydroelectric  energy 
due  to  the  Oahe  unit  would  be  272  million 
kilowatt-hours  (kwh).  In  the  Final  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement  (FEIS),  ^e  Bu- 
reau states  that  the  Oahe  Unit  will  result 
In  "a  decline  In  generation  of  143  mlllton 
kwh  per  year  and  an  annual  consumption  of 
99.2  kwh  to  pump  project  water  .  .  .  about 
60  Ci  of  the  Oahe  Unit  Irrigable  lands  will  be 
sprinkler  irrigated.  This  would  require  an 
additional  43  million  kwh  of  electrical  energy 
to  operate  on  farm  sprinkler  facilities  '«".  This 
total  amounts  to  295.2  million  kwh  of  elec- 
trical energy  expended  per  year.  In  addition, 
electrical  energy  "could  be  retrieved  if  a 
higher  use  materialized.  Other  power  sources, 
possibly  thermal,  may  have  to  be  developed 
to  supply  existing  customers.  This  Increased 
thermal  generation  may  consume  fuel  from 
resources  which  are  irretrievable**'". 

It  seems  Inconsistent  in  the  face  of  our 
present  energy  shortage  and  knowledge 
about  our  agricultural  energy  efficiency  to 
commit  large  units  of  energy  to  alter  the 
farming  practices  of  the  productive  Lake 
Plain  dryland  farming  scheme.  In  short,  the 
Lake  Plain  area  produces  respectable  yields 
of  small  grains.  One  wonders  about  the 
amount  of  energy  that  must  t>e  expended  to 
convert  this  productive  small  grain  opera- 
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tlon  into  an  alfalfa,  com,  irrigated  pasture, 
Itveetock  production  scheme.  One  also  won- 
ders bow  much  potential  ene-^T  in  terms 
of  future  crc^  production  will  be  lost  on  the 
110,000  acres  of  agricultural  and  grazing 
land  used  for  canal  rights-of-way. 
poxmdments,  etc.  It  Is  also  Interesting  to 
consider  how  much  energy  will  be  expended 
In  terms  of  petroleum  products  to  create 
tbe  Oahe  Unit,  to  dig  the  canals,  build 
pumping  stations,  create  the  large  reser- 
voirs, etc.  Also,  one  wonders  how  much  en- 
ergy will  be  expended  for  routine  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  and  replacement  of  the 
Oahe  Unit.  The  very  hard  and  legitimate 
question  Is  "will  the  Increased  productivity 
of  the  ungated  lands  Justify  the  total  en- 
ergy expenditure?"  Can  we  hotj  say  with 
confidence  that  the  Oahe  Unit  Is  the  most 
efficient  way  to  increase  oxir  agricultural 
productivity  In  South  Dakota?  In  the  event 
of  a  real  energy  "crunch"  In  the  future,  will 
we  regret  our  energy  commitment  to  the 
Oahe  Unit? 

is.  Future  Public  Works  Projects. 
In  the  future,  the  kinds  of  puillc  works 
projects  Congress  will  authorize  may  be 
quite  different  from  the  Oahe  Unit.  They 
win  probably  be  less  complex,  less  capit«J- 
Intensive,  and  possess  less  engineering  fea- 
tures. In  order  for  states  ard  regions  to 
compete  favorably  for  available  funds,  proj- 
ects wUl  probably  become  rmaller  in  scope, 
leM  Intricate,  better  planned,  and  bope- 
fully,  more  efficient.  The  National  Water 
Commission  Draft  and  Final  Reports '  *  in- 
dicate that  multi-purpose  water  resource 
projects  like  Oahe  may  not  t>e  tbe  most  de- 
lirable  or  efficient  way  to  stimulate  the 
economy  or  achieve  other  avowed  project 
purposes. 

It  is  Interesting  to  consider  the  structure 
and  function  of  future  pu'iUc  works  pro- 
grams. How  would  the  funds  allocated  for 
the  Oahe  Unit  (tSSS.lOS.OOO")  be  spent 
In  future  years? 

16.  Additional  Seminars,  Symposia.  Meet- 
ings, Conferences,  etc.  on  the  Oahe  Unit. 

The  items  selected  in  this  summary  for  dis- 
cussion today  represent  only  a  fraction  of  the 
concepts,  ideas,  and  information  that  should 
be  openly  discussed  In  public  by  proponents, 
opponents,  and  others.  For  example,  we  have 
not  discussed:  (1)  numerous  social  impacts 
Of  tbe  Oahe  Unit  Including  rather  drastic 
living  changes  forced  upon  South  Dakotas 
by  the  project.  (2)  complexities,  subtleties, 
and  intricacies  of  the  Bureau's  benefit-cost 
evaluation  and  various  "hidden  repayment 
subsidies,"  o  (3)  the  concept  of  mitigation 
of  wildlife  values.  (4)  economics  of  dryland 
versus  irrigation  farming  in  the  Lake  Plain 
area,  (S)  environmental  Impacts  such  as 
channelization  of  natural  drainage  creeks, 
ecological  losses  Inherent  In  mitigation,  etc„ 
and  (S)  many  others. 

We  need  additional  meetings  to  present  all 
the  Issues  openly  and  fairly.  I  would  like  to 
ask  Mr.  Prest<m  Punkhouser,  Officers  of  the 
Oahe  Conservancy  Sub-Dlstrlct,  West  Brown 
and  Spink  Coimty  Irrigation  Districts,  Sen- 
ator McOovem.  Governor  Knelp.  Secretaries 
Lockner,  Butler.  Popowskl,  other  members  of 
our  Congressional  delegation  and  other  re- 
sponsible public  officials  to  help  cosponsor 
along  with  various  environmental  groups  a 
series  of  informational,  panel  discussion- 
type  meetings  on  all  facets  of  the  Oahe  Unit. 
After  South  Dakotans  team  about  the  Oahe 
Unit,  they  will  then  be  in  a  much  better 
position  to  evaluate  the  project. 
17.  Conclusions. 

A.  The  request  for  a  moratorlimi  on  land 
acquisition  and  construction  of  the  Oahe 
Unit  by  United  Family  Farmers.  South  Da- 
kou  Environmental  Coalition,  and  others  Is 
a  valid  request. 

B.  The  Oahe  Unite  should  undergo  a  re- 
evaluaUon.  a  reformulation,  and  should  be 
resubmited  to  Congress  for  reauthorization. 
The  new  discount  rate  of  6%%  and  new 
project  planning  objectives  of  the  Federal 


Water  Resources  Council's  Principles  and 
Standards*  should  be  tised  during  project 
reevaluation  and  reformulation. 

C.  The  people  of  South  Dakota  should 
learn  as  much  as  they  can  about  the  Oahe 
Unit  and  other  public  works  projects.  It  Is 
our  responsibility  as  good  citizens  to  become 
more  responsive  to  our  government. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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NATIONAL  STRATEGIC   POLICY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  we 
hear  a  great  deal  of  discussion  these  days 
about  our  national  strategic  policy  at  a 
time  when  the  administration  keeps  talk- 
ing about  "detente"  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  defense  officials  keep  pointing 
out  the  enormous  military  advances 
being  made  by  the  Russians. 

I  believe  the  need  for  rethinking  UJS, 
strategic  concepts  is  now  recognized  and 
that  some  changes  can  be  expected  be- 
fore too  long.  In  this  connection.  Mr. 
President,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Air  Force 
Association  recertly  adopted  a  unani- 
mous statement  relating  to  this  policy 
situation.  I  ask  that  It  be  printed  in  the 
Becoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Ak  AFA  Statemewt  on  Nationai.  Stbatecic 

POLICT 

The  need  for  rethinking  US  strategic  con- 
cepts, stemming  from  radical  changes  In 
world  power  equations  that  have  taken  place 
In  the  past  year,  is  now  recognized.  As  a  re- 
sult, a  basic  and  welcome  change  In  the  ttrs- 
teglc  plans  and  policies  of  the  United  States 
Is  beginning  to  take  shape. 

The  risky  and  rigid  strategic  concept  of 
assured  destruction  is  giving  way  to  a  more 
flexible,  more  realistic  deterrent  doetrliie 
Incorporating  counterforce — the  ability  to 
destroy  an  attacker's  essential  military  tar- 
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B«ts.  both  soft  and  hard— making  It  poasible 
to  respond  in  kind  to  less  thantall-out  nu- 
clear aggression. 

The  Air  Force  Association  endorses  this 
shift  in  national  strategy,  with  ite  greatly  ex- 
panded emphasis  on  purely  military  targets 
rather  than   on   mUitary-related  industrial 
and   transporUtion   targets  and .  population 
centers.  We  commend  Secretary 'of  Defense 
Schlesinger  for  hU  sure  grasp  ofTthe  advan- 
tages of  a  strategy  Incorporating  counter- 
force  capabUltles.  and  for  articulating  these 
advanUges  so  convincingly.  We  welcome  the 
Initiatives    taken    In    the    Administration's 
FY  '76  budget  that  support  such  ft  strategy. 
It   remains   now    for   the   Adnit^istratlou, 
the  Congress,  and  the  American  beople  to 
bring  into  being,  and  to  mftlntaini  the  mil- 
itary   and    political    apppratiis    required    to 
make  a  counterforce-oriented  strat 
ble.  workable,  and  believable. 

Recent  advances  In  Soviet  militi 
nology,   together  with   the  dlsarra' 
US  allies  arising  from  the  Middle  i 
frontatlon,  permit  no  other  reasonab 
to  the  United  States. 

Counterforcc  too  often  is  wrongly 
with    a    destabilizing    first-strike 
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Counterforce  likewise  is  seen  by  ci  tics  as 
ensuring  continuance  of  an  arms  ra  e.  The 
first  of  these  claims  is  not  true.  The  second 
ignores  even  worse  alternatives. 

What  is  true  is  that  counterforce  i  eapons 
In  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  Union,  'ithout 
tangible  evidence  of  an  offsetting  US  i  ipabll- 
Ity.  would  create  Intolerable  pressurefon  our 
national  leadership.  The  US  eventual^  would 
be  reduced  to  a  high-risk  depend^ice  on 
bhifflng.  and  the  nation's  ability  to  maneuver 
diplomatically  would  be  paralyzed  XDoubts 
concerning  US  capabilities  and  li^ntions 
would  proliferate,  not  only  in  the  g^mlln 
but  among  our  allies.  | 

The  world  balance  of  power  woull  shift, 
first  Into  a  period  of  precarious  stabilty,  and 
ultimately  into  a  situation  of  one-wiA  deter- 
rence, with  the  Soviet  Union  in  thellrlver's 
seat.  I 

Whatever  risks  may  be  associated  frith  an 
arms  race,  the  greatest  risk  of  all  wiuld  be 
for  the  United  States  to  finish  secoiHd  best. 
A  credible  counterforce  capability  #tus  be- 
comes essential  to  a  credible  US  difterrent 
posture.  In  a  counterforce  strategy   i 
ments  of  the  US  Triad  become  evej 
interdependent  one   upon   the  othe 
land-based  ICBMs  remaining  the  p 
counterforce  weapon.  Therefore,  it  t 
a  matter  of  urgent  priority  to  explo 
fully  the  Inherent  counterforce  cap 
of  our  ICBMs.  These  are  limited  in 
by  the  SALT  I  agreements,  and  hv^„  ^^u 
only  be  upgraded  qualitatively— in  adburacy 
yield,  and  numbers  of  warheads,  plij  hard- 
ening of  launch  sites.  ^ 

Failure  to  maintain  at  leaast  ekbentlal 
equivalence,  overall  as  well  as  in  key  clunter- 
force  capabilities,  woiUd  be  dangeroitt  Dfo- 
vocatlve,  and  Irresponsible.  ^ 

Compounding  these  factors  is  the  lleclln- 
ing  US  investment  in  mllltary-ortenfed  sci- 
entific research  over  the  last  decade  espe- 
cially when  set  against  a  steadily  ln<*easlnK 
Soviet  level  of  effort.  There  U  real  Sianger 
of  major  technological  siirprlse  in  tt#  years 
ahead.  US  defense  research  Is  downl  some 
twenty-five  percent  since  1964,  whQe  the 
Soviet  effort  has  Increased  manyfolt  over 
the  same  period.  3 

Tlie  signs  are  ominous.  US  sclentlsli  and 
associated  experts  know  of  the  existence  of 
dozens  of  advanced  Soviet  research  pjfcjects 
whose  nature  and  purpose  defy  a88es|bient 
Among  these  projects  may  well  be  th^seeda 
of  a  technological  breakthrough  to  rAal  or 
exceed  the  combination  of  the  nuclMtf  war- 
head and  the  ICBM.  uucio»|  war 

The  Air  Force  Association,  therefore,  Lrges 
the  Administration  and  the  Oongreaa  u   take 


the  following  essential  actions  and  to  assure 
their  continuance  In  the  Interest  of  stabU- 
Ity  in  the  world : 

An  Increase  in  basic  military  R&D  sufficient 
to  make  up  for  lost  ground  in  order  to  main- 
tain a  position  of  technological  superiority 

Development  of  technological  options  be- 
yond the  present  fanuiy  of  strategic  weapons 
so  that  Soviet  numerical  superiority  of  stra- 
tegic weapon  systems  accorded  by  SALT  I 
Is  not  reinforced  by  qualitative  superiority 
as  well;  ' 

Upgrading  of  our  ICBM  force  to  achieve 
full  counterforce  capabilities; 

Expeditious  development  and  deployment 
of  the  B-l  strategic  bomber  as  essential  In- 
surance against  potentially  decisive  tech- 
nological surprise; 

Full  funding  of  current  force  moderniza- 
tion programs  to  maintain  the  US  ability 
to  credibly  deter  conventional  war; 

Expansion  of  the  US  strategic  airlift  ca- 
pability; and 

Maintaining  the  manpower  of  the  armed 
forces,  both  the  Reserve  components  and  the 
active-duty  forces  under  the  total-force  pol- 
icy, at  levels  in  consonance  with  their  mis- 
sion of  deterring  nuclear  as  well  as  conven- 
tional war. 


March  13,  197^ 


CAREER  FEDERAL  SERVICE 
Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  Washing- 
ton Post  columnist  Mike  Causey,  in  his 
Tuesday  coliunn,  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  the  situation  facing  top- 
rung  career  executives  in  the  Federal 
Service.  Ooveniment  retirement  experts, 
he  reported,  already  say  they  are  being 
quietly  contacted  by  key  supergrade  em- 
ployees who  want  their  annuities  com- 
puted now.  And  he  related  a  report  about 
one  high  level  employee  who  plans  to 
retire  because  he  has  discovered  he  will 
lose  only  a  small  amount  of  take-home 
pay— $34  a  week.  Causey  quotes  one  ofB- 
cial  as  saying: 

When  you  calculate  that  a  guy  would  no 
longer  be  paying  7  percent  of  his  salary  into 
the  retirement  fund,  would  be  on  a  much 
lower  Ux  base,  and  the  fact  that  his  pension 
won  t  Increase  much  if  he  keeps  on  working 
a  lot  of  people  are  going  to  wake  up  one 
morning  and  say  "what  am  I  working  for 
when  Id  be  better  off  financUUy  to  retire 
and  take  coet-of-llving  raises." 

Pew^  I  would  say.  would  be  better  off. 
but  the  difference  might  be,  in  many 
cases,  so  close  as  to  be  insignificant 
stace  most  people  concerned  would  have 
the  capability  of  earning  substantial 
amounts  In  private  employment.  And 
this  Is  true  even  though  very  few  would 
be  eligible  for  the  maximum  pension  of 
80  percent  of  their  high  3-year  average 
salary.  It  takes  considerable  service  to 
reach  that  level. 

Some  will  say,  and  have  said,  "good 
riddance."  But,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
suggest  that  Members  with  that  state  of 
mind  think  again.  The  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice, when  it  first  was  created,  took  aim 
at  reducing  its  work  force  and  its  costs. 
Instituting  an  early  retirement  program 
which    resulted    in    the   loss   of   many 
thousands  of  knowledgeable  and  experi- 
enced   employees,    Including    about    a 
fourth  of  its  supervisory  force  The  re- 
sults were  traumaUc.  I  can  assure  you. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  column  I  have  referred  to 
from   Tuesday's    Washington    Post     be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows:  ' 

Agencies  Look  roa  Hich-Levix  Exodus 

(By  Mike  Causey) 
Federal  agencies  have  been  told  to  care- 
fully monitor  retirement  patterns  over  the 
next  few  months.  The  object  of  the  exercise 
18  to  find  out  how  many— if  any— top-nald 
executives  wUI  quit  because  their  saUrlesTa- 
main  frozen  at  936.000. 

During  the  recent  pay  raise  debate,  backers 
Of  the  President's  executive  salary  pronoe- 
als  warned  that  hundreds  of  key  officials 
could  be  expected  to  retire  unless  their  five- 
year  pay  freeze  was  ended.  Most  members  of 
Congress  (who  make  »42,500)  and  private 
citizens  (who  average  around  •11,000  a  year) 
appeared  umnoved  by  the  argi;ment. 

But  govenunent  retirement  experts  already 
report  they  have  bsen  quietly  contacted  bv 
key  supergrade  (OS  16,  17  and  18)  employees 
who  want  their  annuities  computed  now 
They  suspect  that  many  wUl  retire  earlier 
than  expected,  because  there  U  little  hope 
they  soon  can  get  pay  raises  that  would  help 
build  their  retirement  income. 

Over  the  weekend  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
reported  on  a  high-level  aide  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  who  will  retire  In  May 
because,  he  says,  the  difference  between  his 
salary  and  pension  wUl  be  only  »34  a  week 
Government  pensions— after  long  service-! 
are  based  on  80  per  cent  of  the  average 
highest  three  years  salary.  As  pay  moves 
steadily  upward,  and  the  employee  accumu- 
lates more  service  time,  the  potential  pen- 
sion also  Increases.  But  with  pay  frozen— as 
it  U  now  for  more  than  10,000  Orade  15 
through  18  workers— pension  biUldlng  is  al- 
most at  a  standstill. 

When  you  calculate  that  a  guy  would  no 
longer  be  paying  7  per  cent  of  his  salary 
Into  the  retirement  fund,  would  be  on  a 
much  lower  tax  base  (paying  no  federal  Uz 
for  at  least  a  year  after  retirement) ,  and  the 
fact  that  his  pension  won't  increase  much 
if  he  keeps  on  working."  an  official  said  "a 
lot  of  people  are  going  to  wake  up  one  morn- 
ing and  say  "what  am  I  working  for  when 
I  d  be  better  off  financially  to  retire  and  take 
cost-of-living  raises.' " 

D*plte  the  reasoning  of  freeze-lnsplred  re- 
tirements, there  are  many  who  remain  un- 
convinced that  the  government  wlU  have  an 
executive  exodus.  One  is  Rep.  Bill  Scherle 
(R-Iowa).  The  conservative  Scherle  recently 
wrote  the  President  asking  for  "a  list  of 
thoee  federal  employees  whom  we  were  told 
would  resign  in  drovee  If  their  salaries  were 
not  immediately  Increased." 

Scherle  says  there  are  plenty  of  people  In 
his  district  who  wiU  be  wUllng  to  flU  the 
supergrade  gap  at  $36,000.  "I  am  confident 
that  as  the  present  disgruntled  employees 
leave,  most  could  be  rapidly  replaced  by 
qualified,  dedicated  constituents  of  mine." 

Scherle's  address,  if  you  want  to  contact 
him.  Is  Room  612,  Cannon  House  Office  Build- 
ing. 


THE  U.8.  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
Joined  with  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  In  expressing  dismay  at  the  re- 
cent action  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  denying  funds  to  replenish  the 
U.S.  contribution  to  the  International 
Development  Association.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  myopic  action,  if  allowed  to 
stand,  would  Ul-serve  our  national  Inter- 
ests as  well  as  the  humanitarian  Ideals 
which  we  cherish. 
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Recently.  Roy  Wilklns,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  wrote 
eloquently  of  the  negative  implications 
of  the  House  action.  In  his  column  he 
wrote: 

If  ovx  vote  denies  bread  to  the  black  peo- 
ple of  Africa,  whatever  excuses  we  give  to  the 
world,  in  our  heart  of  hearts  we  shall  don 
sack  cloth  and  ashes  and  we  shall  weep  for 
the  brothers  we  could  have  helped,  but  did 
not. 

I  believe  the  Congiess  should  reflect 
veiT  seriously  on  the  implications  of  this 
statement  before  it  goes  down  the  path 
to  which  the  House  action  is  pointing. 
In  the  end  such  a  journey  will  only  lead 
to  more  suffering  and  despair  for  the 
poor  of  the  world  without  In  any  way 
serving  the  interests  of  the  American 
people.  It  is  a  journey  we  should  not 
take. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  mianlmous  con- 
sent that  the  Roy  Wilkins  column  con- 
cerning the  International  Development 
Association  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Rot  Wilkins  Coltjmn 
(By  Roy  Wilkins) 

The  people  who  have  suffered  during  the 
African  drought  wlU  be  starving  to  death 
In  1974  because  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  richest 
nation  on  earth,  failed  to  enact  a  bill  which 
would  enable  the  poor  African  nations  to 
borrow  from  the  World  Bank  and  thus  stave 
off  starvation. 

Representatives  in  the  House  were  react- 
ing, it  is  said,  to  the  strong  American  feeling 
that  this  nation  ought  not  to  vote  money  for 
any  foreigners,  especially  if  they  are  black. 
But  the  vote  of  January  23  was  more  than 
resentment  against  voting  another  money 
bill.  It  was  more  than  resentment  against  the 
actions  at  the  President  who  has  cut  off 
funds  for  poor  Americans,  while  still  asking 
that  American  money  go  to  the  poor  In  for- 
eign lands. 

American  private  citizens  have  leaped  to 
the  aid  of  any  people,  anywhere,  after  dis- 
aster has  struck.  We  have  poured  out  our 
dollars  and  our  goods  wherever  there  has 
heen  want.  It  matters  not  whether  the 
stricken  people  suffered  from  a  tidal  wave, 
an  earthquake,  a  volcano,  a  fiood,  a  drought 
a  tornado  or  whatever,  American  hearts  went 
oat  to  them.  American  pocketbooks  were 
opened.  In  fact,  disaster  relief  has  been  so 
generous  and  so  loosely  administered  Inside 
our  own  country  that  there  has  been  a  shak- 
ing of  heads  over  some  phases  of  the  relief 
of  our  own  people. 

Apparently  this  has  not  extended  (at  least 
through  our  elected  representatives  In  the 
Congress)  to  the  black  people  of  Africa.  We 
have  given  them.  It  Is  true,  a  mUllon  here 
and  a  mUllon  there  to  relieve  a  multl-mil- 
llon-doUar  need,  but  nothing  comparable  to 
the  millions  and  hundreds  of  millions — even 
the  billions — we  have  made  available  to  na- 
tions not  predominantly  black. 

The  U.SA.  has  been  Europe-oriented,  not 
Africa-oriented.  We  send  our  dollars  to 
Europe.  Lately  we  have  Included  Japan  and 
soon  will  Include  China.  We  simply  do  not 
see  our  destiny,  as  yet,  In  Africa.  Color  helps 
our  white  pec^le  in  their  mistaken  righteous- 
ness, but  It  Is  not  the  whole  answer. 

However.  It  Is  difficult  to  convince  a  hungry 
black  population,  as  well  as  millions  of 
American  blacks,  that  skin  color  Is  merely 
Incidental.  The  question  now  Is,  "To  starve 
or  not  to  starve?" 


The  United  States  ranks  14th  among  the 
16  donor  countries.  Ite  per  capita  Income  Is 
today  34-40  times  that  of  the  people  in  the 
poor  nations  of  Africa  and  Asia.  If  we  go  by 
per  capita  Income,  our  contribution  Is  only 
one-tenth  of  what  it  was  25  years  ago.  This 
Is  not  a  proud  spot  for  the  richest  nation  the 
world  has  even  seen. 

Nor  Is  It  an  occasion  for  boasting  that  the 
sharing  agreement  was  negotiated  at  a  meet- 
ing to  aU  interested  parties  to  Nairobi,  Kenya. 
The  House  of  Representatives  seems  to  be 
saying  that  it  does  not  live  up  to  agree- 
ments negotiated  in  Africa.  The  share  of 
the  United  States  was  1.5  bUllon  dollars 
spread  over  four  years  instead  of  three.  It 
was  the  smallest  share  ever  for  the  UJ3. 

Mr.  McNamara,  president  of  the  World 
Bank,  has  called  the  refusal  of  the  House  "an 
unmitigated  disaster  for  himdreds  of  mil- 
lions of  people  in  the  poorest  nations  of  the 
world." 

The  U.S..  so  fat  and  rich,  must  not  starve 
millions  of  human  beings.  If  our  vote  denies 
bread  to  the  black  people  of  Africa,  what- 
ever excuses  we  give  to  the  world,  in  o\a 
heart  of  hearts  we  shall  don  sack  cloth  and 
ashes  and  we  shaU  weep  for  the  brothers  we 
could  have  helped,  but  did  not. 


WORLD  FOOD  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  HUMPEDREY.  Mr.  President,  Uie 
New  York  Times  included  two  compelling 
articles  in  its  March  11  edition  which  I 
recommend  highly. 

The  first,  'Consumers  in  the  U.S.  Face 
Competition  for  Nation's  Pood,"  high- 
lights the  problem  which  the  American 
consumer  now  faces.  American  products 
are  seUing  at  peak  prices  on  the  world 
market  which  everyone  applauds.  Do- 
mestic food  prices  have  also  gone  through 
the  ceiling,  but  no  satisfactory  explana- 
tion is  forthcoming. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  many  times,  this 
administration  has  abdicated  on  its  re- 
sponsibility to  develop  a  sensible  policy 
on  maintaining  adequate  food  reserves. 
I  am  afraid  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture would  be  prepared  to  sell  its  last 
bushel  of  wheat  on  the  world  maiket, 
regardless  of  the  domestic  needs. 

This  iB  a  case  of  plashing  Russian  rou- 
lette with  American  consumers  and  hop- 
ing the  farmers  will  again  bail  us  out 
with  a  bumper  crop. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  article. 
'Critical  New  Food  Shortages  Predicted 
for  India,"  provides  the  other  side  of  our 
shortsighted  "s^l  all  you  can  to  whom- 
ever will  buy  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences" policy. 

India  has  made  splendid  progress  in 
increasing  its  wheat  and  rice  production 
in  recent  years.  However,  recent  droughts 
and  the  refugee  problem  growing  out  of 
Bangladesh's  fight  for  independence  have 
wiped  out  its  stored  reserves.  Fertilizer 
shortages  now  make  the  picture  even 
bleaker. 

We  need  not  expect  to  feed  the  world, 
but  we  are  no  longer  in  a  position  even 
to  be  of  much  help  in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency. India  is  of  coiu«e  only  one  on  the 
list  of  countries  facing  a  serious  food 
shortage.  We,  too,  would  be  in  a  critical 
situation  if  we  had  a  crop  failm-e  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  contmue  is- 
suing Uiese  waiiiings  until  this  adminis- 
tration finally  takes  the  decisive  action 
that  is  cleax'ly  required.  We  need  firm 


leadership  now  or  the  food  situation 
could  well  become  a  disaster. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  these  two  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

CONSDMERS  IN    lUilTED  Sjl.XTliS  FaCE  COHPF.TI- 

■noii  TGB.  Nation's  Food 
(By  Doi'glas  E.  Kneeland) 

When  Americans  push  shopping  cans 
through  their  supermarkets,  not  many  of 
them  are  aware  that  they  are  now  competltjg 
for  much  of  the  food  they  buy  with  people 
In  Japan,  Western  Evu-ope,  the  Soviet  Union, 
China  and  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  But 
they  are. 

Agricultural  and  economics  experts  agreed 
hi  Interviews  over  the  last  three  weeks  that 
a  major  reason  for  some  of  the  sharp  in- 
creases in  food  prices  in  recent  years  had 
been  the  sudden  and  vast  expansion  of  agri- 
cultural exports  frc«n  the  United  States. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972, 
the  total  value  of  American  agricultural  ex- 
ports was  «8-bmion.  For  the  year  ending  this 
Jime  30,  the  Government  Is  estimating  tot.ii 
agricultural  sales  abroad  of  $20-bmion,  2' 2 
times  as  much. 

"We  had  a  hellish  big  increase  In  quantity 
but  a  lot  of  it  was  In  price,"  said  Kennard 
O.  Stephens,  deputy  assistant  sales  manager 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  foreign 
agriculture  service.  "Maybe  50  per  cent  of 
this  was  price." 

END  NOT  IN  SIGHT 

That  is  what  happens  when  a  lot  of  people 
are  bidding  for  the  existing  products  on  an 
International  market. 

Discussions  across  the  country  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  food  industry,  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  exporters, 
consulting  agricultural  economists  and  farm- 
ers themselves  provided  a  consensus  that  the 
end  of  the  expansion  in  foreign  agricultur.U 
trade  Is  not  in  sight. 

Most  Americans  are  familiar  with  the 
Soviet  purchases  of  350  mUllon  bushels  of 
wheat  m  the  late  summer  of  1972.  That 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  huge 
surpluses  that  had  occtured  for  decades  in 
the  United  States.  But  most  of  those  inter- 
viewed during  the  last  few  weeks  agreed 
that  the  Soviet  grain  deal  was  only  the  tip  of 
the  iceberg. 

RISING    EXPECTATIONS 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  Is  at  worl:. 
they  emphasize,  but  it  Is  no  longer  limited 
to  the  domestic  level.  It  Is  the  demand  of  a 
hungry  world,  whose  ever-Increasing  popu- 
lation has  rising  expectations  and  somewhat 
more  affluence,  for  food  suppUes  that  are 
having  trouble  keeping  up. 

For  most  of  their  lifetimes,  Americans  have 
been  accustomed  to  relatively  cheap  basic 
foodstuffs  made  possible  by  an  agriculture 
that  regularly  produced  vast  surpluses.  Tlie 
government.  In  turn,  has  spent  blUlons  to 
buy  and  store  the  leftovers  and  to  pay  farm- 
ers to  hold  acreages  out  of  production. 

Now,  the  upsurge  in  American  exports  h.is 
produced  a  whole  new  set  of  influences  on 
the  domestic  market. 

For  Instance,  Japan  has  an  insatiable  ap- 
petite for  soybeans,  of  which  the  United 
States  is  the  world's  biggest  exporter.  T!ie 
demand  may  keep  the  price  at  a  level  that, 
in  a  side  effect,  adds  considerably  to  the  ex- 
pense of  feeding  soybean  products  to  poultry 
In  this  country  and  eventually  to  the  cost  of 
chickeiks  to  consiuners.  Likewise,  a  develop- 
ing desire  for  more  meat  abroad  may  lead 
to  a  drastic  Increase  in  exports  of  American 
corn  and  other  feed  grains,  pushing  up  their 
prices  In  making  the  cost  of  beef  and  pork 
much  higher  In  the  United  States. 
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ANCHOTIEB   AND   8-MXSMA 

The  change  was  sptirred  by  a 
things,  sucb  as  the  easing  of  rea 
trade  with  Coouniinlst  countries, 
ing  grain  crops  in  many  parts  of 
poor  catch  of  anchovies   (used  fi 
ia  feed)  off  Peru  two  years  ago,  r 
demand  for  wheat  and  meat,  rl 
ures  in  Asia  and  aggressive  sales^ 
the  last  few  years  by  many  Amu. 
era'  associations  and  export  com 
But  It  has  come  attout  so  fa. 
draining  off  the  traditional  surplu 
country,    that    it    has    caught 
surprise. 

Little  public  notice  was  paid  to  , 
li\g  situation  until  the  American  B 
sociatlon  recently  began  badgerin 
partment  of  Agriculture  to  slow  t 
exports  of  wheat.  The  bakers  sough 
position  of  some  sort  of  licensing  co: 
effect,  an  embargo  on  new  sales,  _,„.   ,^^ 
United  States  nm  out  of  wheat  by  t  le  June 
30  end  of  the  crop  year. 

The  bakers  have  Insisted  that  th  coun- 
try could  run  so  low  on  wheat  tha  prices 
would  soar  and  a  famUy-slze  loaf  o  bread 
might  cost  $1. 

The  department,  which  has  welcon  sd  and 
encoiu-aged  an  upward  trend  In  sal  s,  has 
resisted  any  type  of  embargo.  The  [Jnlted 
States  ended  the  last  calendar  yet  $93. 
billion  ahead  in  agricultural  expor  1  over 
imports  and  *1.7-bUUon  In  the  black  :  1  total 
balance  of  payments. 

Secretary  of  Agrlcultiue  Earl  L.  Bi  tz  and 
his  assistants  are  convinced  that  Um  credl- 
bUity  of  the  United  States  as  a  worl  trad- 
ing partner  was  severely  damaged  n  the 
summer  of  1973  by  a  temporary  embi  wo  on 
soybean  exports. 

They  insist  that  despite  the  bakei  •  pre- 
dictions, the  country  will  have  a  ca  ryover 
of  about  160  million  bushels  of  wU  at  on 
July  1. 

PtTBLIC   UNPaSPARED 

Most  Of  those  questioned  were  coi  winced 
that  the  bakers— Uke  much  of  the  Aa  erlcan 
public— had  become  so  used  to  prio  b  dic- 
tated by  surpluses  that  they  were  unpi  jpared 
when  wheat  broke  the  historic  »3-a-  sushel 
barrier  and  rose  to  as  much  as  96  a  bv  ihel 

But  the  philosophy  of  Dr.  Butis  an  Jmany 
in  the  grain  Industry  is  that  U    ' 
are  to  trade  In  a  free  world  marki 
must  pay  the  going  price  for  produ 
those  that  are  raised   In   great 
home.    In    the   case   of   wheat,   the 
States  consumes  only  about  a  thlr 
annual  crop.  There  are  some  obvious 
risks  in  teUing  the  people  at  home  I. 
of  rising  prices  that  they  must  bid 
tixe  rast  of  the  world  for  their  own 

B,^y  Davis,  president  of  the  Nat 
elation  of  Wheat  Growers,  does  not  -««»,, 
the  country  la  going  to  run  out  of  lirhMt 
but  he  enthusiastically  embraces  t^  new 
phUosophy  that  American  consumers  Ire  go- 
ing to  have  to  pay  the  world  price  If  they 
want  theU  share.  T 

Cargill,  Inc..  in  Minneapolis,  U  gJieraUy 
acknowledged  as  one  of  the  largeatjlf  not 
the  leading,  processor  and  handler  of  Jrnlted 
States  farm  products.  Men  like  Wdter  B 
SMmdBra,  vice  president  for  the  coi^Muiy's 
marketing  and  transporUtion  grouZand 
Melvln  H.  Mlddents,  vice  presidaat  Sr  the 
commodity  marketing  division,  ate  leallng 
with  tbe  new  world  situation  with  *ellah 
Its  theu-  business  and  It's  booming.  1 
nr  as  coTTimais  I 

CargUl,  which  has  annual  sales  ii  the 
billions,  buys  and  sells  grains  (it  aoiounts 
for  more  than  aa  per  cent  of  UnltedStates 
wheat  exports).  It  also  processes  sctbeans 
and  other  products,  produces  feeds  anjLuaes 
poultry,  leAsea  a  fleet  ot  1,600  hoppe 
owns  bargee.  towboaU  and  ships, 
chemical  producU  and  operates  salt  AUnes 


and   fUhmg  fleets.   It  has  more   than   300 
plants  and  offices  In  38  countries. 

But  Mr.  Saunders  and  Mr.  Mlddents.  dress- 
ed In  conservative  gray  suits  and  rep  ties, 
make  it  all  sound  simpler  than  that. 

"Our  economic  function,  really  two  func- 
tions," Mr.  Saunders  said  in  company  head- 
quarters in  a  secluded  brick  chalet  at  Lake 
Minnetonka,  "Is  to  get  grain  from  surplus 
areas  to  deficit  areas.  That  can  be  from 
Kansas  City  to  Buffalo  or  to  the  UJSjSJt. 
The  other  is  to  take  grain  when  it  Is  In 
surplus  and  then  distribute  it  when  It  Is  no 
longer  surplus.  That's  the  grain  business." 
Mr.  Saunders,  slender,  with  dark  wavy  hair 
and  horn-rimmed  glasses,  paused  to  smUe 
across  the  table  at  Mr.  Mlddents.  a  broad - 
faced  friendly  man. 

"We  store  grain  for  other  people,"  he  went 
on.  "Since  World  War  U  our  biggest  ciistom- 
er  has  been  Uncle  Sam,  but  we  dont  do 
much  of  that  any  more." 

Both  agreed  that  the  world  grain  stocks 
were  tight,  but  insisted  that  the  United 
States  would  not  run  out  of  wheat. 

"Its  really  been  a  shock  to  us,"  Mr.  Saun- 
ders said.  "Mel  and  I  have  been  with  Cargill  a 
niunber  of  years  and  nobody  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  our  business.  Now  we've  been  on  radio 
and  television  and  people  complain  to  us  at 
cocktail  parties.  'You're  the  gu\s  who  sold 
all  that  wheat  to  the  Russians.'  " 

"That  Russian  grain  deal  is  the  most  mis- 
understood thing,"  said  Mr.  Mlddents,  "but 
it  was  just  the  timing  more  than  anything. 
Nobody  predicted  the  dramatic  turnaroxmd." 
"We  thought  it  would  happen,"  Mr. 
Saunders  Interjected,  "but  we  thought  It 
would  be  gradual.  Nobody  expected  the  ex- 
plosive uatiu-e  of  It." 

"One  of  the  things,  as  with  energy,"  Mr 
Mlddents  said,  "I  think  we^U  still  have  rea- 
sonably priced  food.  But  we  can't  take  either 
energy  or  food  for  granted  as  something 
we'll  have  extremely  cheaply." 
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SETBACK  ON  roOO 


CatncAL  New  Food  Shobtaces  Pbedicteo  fo« 

India 

(By  Bernard  Weinraub) 

N«w  Delhi,  March  10. — ^A  private  report  by 

international  economists  has  concluded  that 

India  faces  an  economic  crisis  marked  by 

critical  food  shortages  In  the  next  few  years. 

The  carefully  worded  report  by  the  World 

Bank,   circulated   in   Washington   and   New 

Delhi,  says  that  India  must  import  at  least 

10  muiion  tons  of  grain  in  the  next  five  years, 

that  she  wUl  need  $l2-bUllon  In  aid  over  that 

period— far  more  than  the  Government  had 

predicted— and  that  assistance  from  oU-pro- 

duclng  countries  is  crucial  to  meet  India's 

requirements. 

The  report,  a  confidential  working  paper 
prepared  by  World  Bank  economists,  was  dis- 
tributed to  the  members  of  the  13-natlon  In- 
dian Aid  Consortltun,  the  central  agency  that 
seeks  to  meet  India's  development  needs. 

MOST  ICEMBEBS  FKOM   WXST 

The  members  are  Austria,  Belgium,  BrlUln 
CanatU,  Denmark.  Prance,  West  Germany! 
Italy,  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Swe- 
den and  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the 
World  Bank  itself,  formally  named  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment. 

A  copy  of  the  full  report.  Issued  for  the 
consortium  meeting  In  Parts  April  9-11,  was 
made  available  to  The  New  York  Times  by 
8o\iPces  outside  the  World  Bank. 

Parts  of  the  document  were  discussed  in  an 
Indian  newspaper.  The  Statesman. 

Although  the  document  avoids  the  word 
crisis,"  Its  conclusions  are  inescapable. 
First  and  most  serious  is  the  food  situation  " 
the  report  says.  "Food  stocks  in  the  public 
distribution  system  are  negligible,  current 
avallabUiUes  have  been  severely  reduced 
prices  are  sharply  rising  and  active  discon- 
tent Is  spreading." 


The  report  estimates  that  India  wlU  have 
to  Import  two  million  tons  of  grains  in  each 
of  the  next  Ave  years,  a  serious  setback  to  a 
nation  that  sought  self-sufficiency  In  food 
production  less  than  three  years  ago. 

It  also  speaks  gravely  of  the  impact  of  the 
oil  crisis.  * 

"India  U  among  the  developing  coimtries 
moat  severely  affected  by  the  recent  changes 
m  the  world  energy  situation,"  the  reoort 
says.  *^ 

"India's  need  Is  so  great,  and  the  potential 
cnnsequences  of  not  satlsfyUig  it  so  serious 
that  It  is  Imperative  that  all  concerned  make 
every  effort  to  solve  the  massive  problem  that 
lies  ahead. 

At  another  point,  the  report  savs  of  the  rise 
m  ou  prices,  "The  Increase  Is  so  large  and  so 
sudden  that  unless  the  assurance  of  obtaUi- 
Ing  the  additional  financing  required  is  soon 
forthcoming,  the  Government  will  have  to 
make  immediate  and  radical  downward  ad- 
justments in  petroleum  and  other  Imports 
which  can  only  have  a  disruptive  and  neca- 
tlve  effect  on  growth. 

IMPACT  ON  POOB  "' 

"Moreover,  any  reduction  in  fertUizer 
availability  through  lack  of  imporU  woukl 
impair  the  cotmtry's  abuity  to  meet  Its  food 
requiremenu  in  the  coming  year,  and  per- 
haps beyond. "  It  adds:  "If  the  monsoon  were 
to  faU  in  1974.  there  coiUd  be  a  famine  of 
grave  proportion." 

India,  th©  second  most  populous  nation 
after  China,  consumed  24.6  mlUions  tons  of 
petroleum  and  related  products  last  year 
Of  thla,  17  mlUlMi  tons  were  imported  This 
year  India  U  expected  to  spend  60  to  80  per 
cent  of  what  she  earns  through  exports  on 
oU  wells,  compared  to  20  per  cent  last  year. 

The  report  says  that  Bastem  and  Western 
nations  must  step  up  their  aid  to  India,  and 
that  a  new  source  of  assistance  must  be 
tapped,  t^e  oil-producing  nations. 


on.  WEALTH  MtrsT  inti.p 
The  dociunent  notes  a  conclusion  by  In- 
dian planners  that  the  nation  would  need  $5- 
biUion  In  foreign  aid  in  the  next  five  years 
but  It  says  that  a  more  realistic  figure  now  is 
»12.1-bmion. 

The  econouUsts  say.  In  effect,  that  even  if 
the  nations  of  the  consortium,  as  well  as 
those  In  the  Eastern  bloc,  step  up  assistance 
Indian  would  still  be  M-blUion  short. 

"This  gap  must  be  filled."  they  advise,  "by 
calling  on  other  soiwces,  of  which  the  re- 
sources of  the  oU-produclng  countries, 
whether  obtained  direcUy  or  IndlrecUy,  con- 
stitTite  an  Important  potential  element." 

The  report  notes  a  sharp  rise  In  the  cost 
of  imported  goods  and  adds:  "Unfortunately, 
while  India's  import  prices  are  rising  rapidly. 
Its  exports  are  not  slmUarly  favored.  Tea  and 
Jute  products,  two  of  India's  most  Important 
exports,  have  benefited  little  from  the  sharper 
Increase  In  world  prices  of  primary  products." 
The  World  Bank  analysts  detaUed  India's 
growing  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  Eastern  bloc  nations,  a  relation- 
ship that  many  Indian  economists  prefer  be- 
cause these  nations  have  accepted  payments 
In  rupees  rather  than  one  of  the  world's 
dominant  currencies,  such  as  the  dollar  or 
pound. 

KA5TERN    AID   DUBIOUS 

Significantly,  except  for  the  fiscal  year  now 
ending,  India  sent  more  goods  to  the  Eastern 
bloc  than  she  received  over  the  four  yeara— 
a  situation  the  economists  call  a  "negative 
net  aid  transfer."  This  year  there  was  a 
reversal  because  of  food  shipments  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

"While  India  has  benefited  from  its  trade 
relationship  in  Eastern  Europe,"  the  analysts 
said,  "the  implications  of  the  negative  net 
aid  transfer  cannot  be  Ignored.  A  negative 
net  transfer  is  the  opposite  of  what  should 
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prevail  In  a  relatlon^lp  between  a  develop- 
ing country  and  coiintrles  committed  to 
assist  Its  development." 

Perhaps  the  key  reason  for  the  "negative 
net  aid  transfer"  is  that  Indians  have  spurred 
exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  but  what  the 
New  Delhi  Government  needs — newsprint, 
fertilizer,  minerals — are  sold  elsewhere  for 
convertible  cvirrency. 


CEASE-FIRE  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Maryland  Senate  and  House  of  Del- 
egates passed  resolutions  commemorat- 
ing the  first  anniversai-y  of  the  cease-fire 
In  Vietnam  and  particulai-ly  remember- 
ing the  1,200  American  servicemen.  In- 
cluding 31  from  Mai-yland,  who  remain 
missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia.  I 
know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  the  guar- 
antee that  oiir  Government  will  continue 
to  make  every  effort  to  obtain  a  full  ac- 
coimting  of  these  men  whose  families 
have  lived  for  so  long  with  uncertainty 
and  despair. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mary- 
land Senate  Resolution  No.  20  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  No.  20:   Cease-Fire 
IN  Vietnam 

For  the  pxirpose  of  commemorating  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  cease-fire  In  Viet 
Nam,  January  27.  1073,  and  remembering, 
with  sympathy,  the  prisoners  of  war  or  listed 
as  missing  In  action,  paying  tribute  to  these 
men  through  the  Maryland  Freedom  Tree  on 
the  State  House  Oroiuids  as  a  living  memo- 
rial and  by  an  annual  resolution. 

Whereas,  It  Is  Important  that  Americans 
remember  and  pay  tribute  to  their  fellow 
countrymen  who  have  fought  and  died  in 
the  long  war  In  Southeast  Asia  with  the  hope 
that  all  men  may  someday  live  in  peace;  and 

Whereas,  More  than  1200  Americans  who 
were  captured  or  listed  as  missing  in  action 
In  Southeast  Asia  have  not  yet  been  re- 
turned or  even  accounted  for;  and 

Whereas,  Of  42  men  with  families  In  Mary- 
land who  were  listed  as  prisoners  or  missing 
In  action  at  the  time  of  the  cease-fire  only 
11  have  returned,  leaving  31  unaccounted 
tor;  and 

Whereas,  No  Information  has  been  provided 
sbout  these  men;  Including  60  men  previously 
listed  as  prisoners;  the  remains  of  60  men 
said  to  have  died  In  captivity  and  not  yet 
returned  to  their  families;  and  the  1,200  men 
listed  as  missing  In  action  about  whom  there 
Is  still  no  information;  and 

Whereas,  These  1,200  missing  Americans  ac- 
count for  more  than  two-thirds  of  those 
listed  one  year  ago  as  prisoners  or  missing 
In  action  and  little  Is  being  done  by  the 
United  States  government  to  determine  the 
fate  of  these  men  and  ease  the  years-long 
anguish  of  their  families;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  Maryland,  That 
Its  members  express  their  feelings  of  greatest 
sympathy  for  the  more  than  1,200  famUiee  all 
across  this  country  who  continue  to  live  with 
the  incredible  agony  of  not  knowing  where 
their  husbands,  sons  and  fathers  are,  and 
whether  they  are  dead  or  alive;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  Maryland 
continue  to  pay  tribute  to  these  men  through 
An  annual  resolution  in  the  Senate  and 
through  the  Maryland  Freedom  Tree,  now 
growing  on  the  State  Hovise  lawn  as  a  living 
memorial  to  all  prisoners  and  missing  in 
Mtion;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Resolution  be 
sent  to  Maryland  Senators  Charles  Mathlas 


and  J.  Glenn  Benll;  members  of  the  Marjiand 
delegation  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives; the  U.S.  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Defense;  the  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations;  the  Maryland  Chapter,  Na- 
tional League  of  Families  of  American 
Prisoners  of  War  and  Missing  in  Southeast 
Asia;  the  national  office  of  VIVA  (Voices  in 
Vital  America) ;  Le  Due  Tho  of  North  Viet- 
nam; M.  Phoumi  Vongvichit  of  Laos;  and  Col. 
William  W.  Tombough,  Chief  of  the  U.S. 
Delegation  to  the  Poiu:  Power  Joint  Military 
Team  in  Paris,  and  families  of  Maryland  men 
who  have  been  prisoners  or  who  are  missing 
in  action  In  Southeast  Asia. 


THE  FUTURE  OP  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
RAILS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  Piesident,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  re- 
cently held  hearings  in  the  Midwest  and 
Northeast  region  to  determine  a  rail  re- 
oi-ganlzation  plan  for  this  area.  These 
hearings  represent  the  second  step  in  a 
yearlong  proces.s  to  establish  a  feasible 
and  economically  sound  plan  for  improv- 
ing rail  service  for  this  region. 

Representatives  from  all  over  New 
England  were  at".;ed  to  give  testimony  in 
Boston  last  week  on  the  preliminai'y  re- 
port of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion's recommendations  for  reorganizing 
these  rails.  John  Hoar,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Condition 
of  the  Railroads  in  New  Hampshire  and 
a  representative  of  the  New  Hampshire 
General  Coui-*  was  able  to  speak  from  an 
informed  background  having  studied  New 
Hampshire's  rail  situation  for  the  past  8 
months.  Mi*.  Hoar  is  also  the  author  of 
legislation  which  would  authorize  the 
New  Hampshire  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion to  purchase  and  maint£iin  the  opera- 
tion of  rail  service  in  the  Granite  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  testimony  at  the 
rail  reorganization  hearings  in  Boston 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testimony 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NOBTREASTERN  RAILBOAO  INVESTICATTON  RE- 
VIEW OP  THE  Secbetabt  OP  Tbansporta- 
tion's  Rail  Sebvicb  Repobt 

My  name  la  John  Hoar,  Jr.  I  reside  at 
Prescott  Road,  Epping,  New  Hampshire.  I  am 
a  Representative  to  the  General  Coiu-t  of 
New  Hampshire,  representing  Rockingham 
County,  District  8.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
House  Conunlttee  on  Executive  Departments 
and  Administration  and  I  am  Chairman  of 
the  Speaker's  Ad  Hoc  Conunlttee  on  the  Con- 
dition of  Railroads  In  New  Hampshire. 

Since  the  appointment  of  the  Speaker's 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Condition  of  Rail- 
roads In  New  Hampshire  in  July  of  1973,  one 
of  Its  chief  alms  has  been  to  analyze  the 
ramifications  of  the  Regional  Rail  Reorgaul- 
eatlon  Act  of  1973,  particularly  as  It  might 
apply  to  New  Hampshire  and  Northern  New 
England.  During  the  last  eight  months  the 
Committee  has  carefully  studied  the  state's 
rail  situation.  It  has  met  with  shippers  and 
receivers  of  all  sizes,  railroad  managers  and 
operators,  and  state,  federal,  local  and  re- 
gional officials.  It  has  Inspected  the  state's 
entire  raU  system  traveling  by  caboose,  hl- 
rall  car  and  on  foot. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  report 
came  as  no  surprise  to  the  Committee,  nor 
was  it  entirely  imwelcome.  It  brought  to  a 
head  a  problem  that  has  long  been  festering 
In  New  Hampshire — the  difficulty  of  securing 
decent  service  and  maintenance  on  the  state's 
light-density  lines. 


0"ei-  1  he  last  twenty  years  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad  has  followed  policy  of  de- 
ferring nuilntenance.  c\utailing  service,  poor 
scheduUng.  diverting  traffic  and  discouraging 
customers  on  New  Hampshire  imes  imtil  the 
resulting  reduced  speeds  and  light  trallic 
density  have  provided  grounds  for  abandon- 
ment. 

At  pi«sent,  224  miles  of  the  state's  830 
miles  are  abandoned  or  requested  for 
abandonment,  with  many  more  imder  con- 
sideration. Track  speeds  have  been  cut  in 
half  throughout  the  state  In  just  10  years. 

Tlie  Federal  Act  has  temporarily  haltetl 
this  process  and  the  D.O.T.  Core  System  i-e- 
port  has  given  us  a  hard,  painful,  look  ai 
what  rail  service  would  have  been  In  five 
years  imder  the  B&M  if  the  state  had  done 
novhiug.  The  Federal  biU  has  forced  New 
Hampshire  to  step  back  and  analyze  its  situ- 
ation and  made  some  hard  decisions  alxint 
the  future  of  Its  railroads. 

I  must  say  here,  parenthetically,  that  rhe 
D.O.T.  report,  as  Mr.  Bixler  so  ably  pre- 
sented this  morning,  is  directed  principally 
at  Class  1  railroad  operations.  The  lines  iu 
New  Hampshire  are  principally  light-densir> 
lines  and  as  such  belong  under  Class  2-typc 
operations.  The  DOT.  report  specifically 
states  that : 

"The  lines  classified  as  potentially  exce.-s 
also  merit  close  attention  by  states,  local 
conunimities  and  shippers  because  they  are 
the  lines  most  likely  to  be  determined  to  be 
financially  non-viable  and  hence  excluded 
from  the  Association's  Final  System  Plan." 

The  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of 
1973  provides  for  grants  and  loans  to  the 
state,  etc.,  for  acquisition,  modernization  and 
rehabilitation  purposes. 

The  Railroad  Committee  has  reacted  by 
submitting  legislation  to  the  Sjieclal  Session 
of  the  New  Hampshire  General  Coin-t  that 
wovild  authorize  the  New  Hampshire  Public 
Utilities  Commission  to  purchase  railroau 
rights-of-way  and  trackage  and  lease  them  to 
private  operators.  The  legislation  would  es- 
tablish a  special  rail  office  within  the  Pub- 
lic Utilities  Commission  with  authority  to 
develop  and  promote  a  state  rail  plan  and 
administer  this  Act. 

While  the  bill  itself  is  enabling  legislation 
only  and  specifies  no  plan,  the  Committee 
anticipates  the  piu'chase  and  lease  of  four 
or  more  raU  networks  that  could  be  operated 
profitably  In  the  state.  The  raU  office  would 
create  those  networks  from  segments  of  light. 
and  heavy  traffic  density,  being  careful  to 
give  each  network  a  sufficient  average  traf- 
fic density  and  enough  gateways  to  permit 
bargaining  and  competition  for  favorable  di- 
visions of  revenue  and  service.  The  Office 
would  lease  each  network  on  a  aU-or-nothiug 
basis  requiring  an  operator  to  serve  an  en- 
tire network  or  no  lines  at  all.  Our  economic 
studies  show  these  networks  could  be  <^>er- 
ated  at  a  profit  by  a  competent  operator.  If 
properly  structiued,  this  network  concert 
would  retiu-n  the  bulk  of  the  state's  track- 
age, regxilar  service  and  maintenance,  and 
upgrade  tracks  to  the  levels  acceptable  for 
rail  passenger  service. 

llie  fate  of  House  Bill  31  will  be  decided 
by  the  legislature  and  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  In  the  next  few 
weeks.  If  It  passes,  New  Hampshire  will  be  In 
a  position  to  reetruct;ure  Its  own  system  and 
Integrate  It  with  CRC's  core  system.  Tbe  400 
miles  of  track  left  out  of  D.O.T. 's  Core  Sys- 
tem report  will  be  kept  In  service  and  up- 
graded. The  threatened  job  loss  wont  mate- 
rialize; CRC  will  get  more  traffic  than  pres- 
ently anticipated  and  New  Hampshire  will 
take  a  strong  step  toward  developing  a  bal- 
anced transportation  system  that  will  save 
fuel,  seciu-e  and  promote  a  healthy  economy 
and  cut  the  cost  of  living  and  reduce  un- 
employment as  well  as  contribute  to  a 
cleaner  environment. 

Our  sister  state  of  Vermont,  as  Mr.  Oens- 
berg  stated  this  moruhig.  has  for  a  decade 
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of  those 

Ir  aerv- 

uld  take 

that  we 


Boston 
ioes  not 
lo    feel 

of   New 


succeaefuU/  pursued  the  counj«  of  si  kte  own- 
eraMp  and  leasing  of  raUrocMl  lln  ■  which 
we  propoee  to  be  adopted  la  New  Hi  npahlre. 
Neither  state  would  think  of  Ix  arfeiing 
with  the  operations  of  viable  ralln;  da  moh 
as  Vermont  Central.  Maine  Central,  yanarttan 
National  and  Canadian  Pacific  as  loag  as  they 
continue  to  provide  for  our  s«rvic«require- 
ment.  On  the  other  hand,  should  ;  -  -^ 

railroads  decide  to  cut  back  on 
Ice.  I  am  certain  that  both  states 
a  lone  look  at  the  lines  involved 
could  mure  service  In  the  affected 

New  Hampshire's  plan  of  actloi 
state's  plan  of  action,  should  not 
today's  needs  but  should  antlclpa 
requirements    whether    Industrial, 
tural,  or  recreational,  freight  or 
We.  m  New  Hampshire,  have  even] 
the  term  "rail  banking." 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  t 
and  Maine  Railroad  is  reorganizable 
overwhelm  my  Committee.  We 
strongly,  however,  that  the  State 
Hampshire,  regardless  of  the  outoonlfc  of  the 
bankruptcy  proceedings,  will  alway:  be  the 
source  of  feeder  traffic  rather  than  n  kin  Une 
traffic  and  for  that  reason,  prlncif  lUy,  we 
have  recommended  the  legislative  action 
now  under  consideration. 

Tour  Honor,  you  have  heard  today  ind  you 
will  hear  In  the  future,  many  crltl  Isms  of 
the  D.O.T.  report.  You  will  hear  U  i  needs 
for  raUiMtd  service  continually  stijissed.  I 
earnestly  hope  that  the  Interstate  C<i  nmerce 
Commission  in  their  analysis  of  th  D.O.T. 
report  consider  the  alternatives  presi  ited  by 
that  report  and  do  not  sverlook  Ola  i  2  Op- 
erations, the  servioe  that  those  op  rations 
can  provide;  as  well  as  the  necessai  bridge 
lines,  which  even  though  they  be  U|  it-den- 
slty.  are  essential  to  contln\iatl<Mi  jf  eco- 
nofBic  and  competitive  rail  service  In  this 
region. 

For  your  additional  Information.  1  am  at- 
taching a  copy  of  our  Final  Reporw  to  the 
Speaker  dated  January  26, 1974,  togetaer  with 
a  copy  of  House  Bill  31  as  submitted  to  the 
New  Hampshire  General  Court  now  [}n  Spe- 
cixU  Session. 


PRESn  ENT'S 


EMEEU  ENCT 


>f  the 


I  )UUcal 
It  ap- 


SUSTAINING  THE 
VBfrO  OF  THE 
ENERGY  BILL 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  thinks  to 
the  good  seoM  and  courage  of  4<  Mem- 
bers <a  this  Senate,  we  voted  last  Tfeeik  to 
sustain  President  Nixon's  veto 
emergency  energy  bill. 

This  bill  with  its  phony  oil  prl|e  roll- 
back provision  was  clearly  a 
idoy.  The  Irony  Is  that  althoustai 
peared  to  be  a  good  piece  of  publ  s  rela- 
tions for  the  Congress,  It  was  in  f  ct  leg- 
islation which  wotild  have  f urthei  eroded 
confidence  in  this  branch  of  Oovei  iment. 
It  was  another  something-for-i  othtng 
promise  which  would  have  backlred  by 
causing  not  more  gasoline  but  lea  gaso- 
line, not  lower  prices  but  higher  prices. 

With  confidence  in  Government  it  such 
a  low  point  we  can  no  longer  a  'ord  to 
play  political  games.  We  must  h  ve  leg- 
islation that  is  truthful,  that  is  i  tallstic, 
that  is  economically  sound,  that 
suit  m  the  product  that  our  peop  e  need. 

Mr.   President,   editorials   wh%h   ap- 
peared recently  in  the  Dallas 
News  on  March  8,  1974,  and  th« 


I  [oming 
Dallas 

"nmes  Herald  on  February  17. 19'  i,  dem- 
onstrate that  knowledgeable  people 
iicross  this  Nation  are  not  belni  fooled 
by  the  efforts  of  some  Members  if  Con- 
gress to  blame  everyone  but  tt  s  Con- 
gress for  the  disastrous  economli  conse- 


quences of  policies  dictated  by  Congress 
for  the  past  two  decades.  I  request  unan- 
imous consent  that  these  editorials  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  columns 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Dallas  Momins  News, 

Mar.  8.  1974) 

A  Close  Save 

President  Nixon  has  vetoed  the  Congress' 
energy  bill  and  Its  strange  answer  to  the  oil 
shortage,  the  oil  price  rollback.  The  veto 
was  sustained  in  the  Senate. 

We  suspect  that  quite  a  few  members  of 
the  Congress  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  includ- 
ing some  who  voted  for  the  bill.  Thanks  to 
the  Presidents  wUllngness  to  make  this 
save,  the  lawmakers  who  voted  to  give  the 
folks  back  home  a  bargain  can  feel  a  bit 
less  guUty  about  the  future  consequences  of 
their  grand.stand  play. 

The  grandstand  play  was  the  part  of  the 
blU  that  would  have  solved  the  energy  short- 
age by  rolling  back  the  price  oilmen  can  get 
for  their  crude  olL 

There  Is  no  minimum  UitelUgence  require- 
ment for  eltlier  hoube  of  the  Congress,  as  has 
been  demonstrated  on  frequent  occasions. 
But  anyoiM  with  the  Intellect  needed  to  step 
out  of  the  way  of  a  speeding  trtick  can 
see  that  you  do  not  ease  a  shortage  of  oil  by 
making  It  less  profitable  to  produce  more 
oU.  By  rolling  back  the  price  oilmen  can  get. 
you  ensiue  that  the  nation  wUl  be  furnished 
less,  not  more  of  the  fuel  we  need. 

Politicians  are  not  entirely  unaware  of  the 
power  of  greater  income  to  attract  Interest. 
Some  have  been  known  to  say  from  time 
to  time  that  higher  pay  for  elected  officials — 
such  as,  for  Instance,  congressmen — would 
attract  more  good  men  into  public  service. 
They  have  not  been  pointing  out  this  truth 
much  lately,  of  coiuse — and  considering  the 
public's  Jaundiced  attitude  toward  public 
servants,  they  are  wise  not  to. 

But  It  Is  true,  nevertheless.  The  prospect 
of  better  Income  attracts  more  people  to  run 
for  office  Just  as  it  attracts  nK>re  people  to 
search  for  oU. 

That  being  the  case,  the  congressmen's 
vote  to  reduce  the  price  of  oil  In  an  oil- 
Btxort  nation  was  an  economic  absurdity. 
And  even  now,  with  members  of  the  House 
trying  another  rollback,  we  believe  the  con- 
gressmen are  able  to  recognize  It  as  such. 

But  politically,  the  pro-rollback  majority 
can  hope  that  It  will  pay  off  very  well.  Those 
who  must  run  for  reelection  In  the  consimier 
states  can  now  go  home  and  tell  the  voters 
that  they  stood  right  up  and  tried  to  give 
a  bargain  to  The  People.  They  can  condemn 
the  President  for  keeping  this  bit  of  con- 
gressional generosity  from  the  weary  public. 

So  they  get  the  credit  for  the  grandstand 
play.  And  the  President  gets  the  blame  for 
saving  the  country  from  the  disastrous  re- 
sults of  that  grandstand  play. 

In  the  short-run,  this  sort  of  thing  will 
probably  work  to  help  some  congressmen 
win  reelection.  But  over  the  years.  Just  such 
irresponsibility  has  cost  the  legislative 
branch  Itself  the  public  respect  that  It  once 
enjoyed. 

I  Prom  the  Dallas  Times  Herald.  Feb.  17,  1974] 

BitKirt  Amcob  Aairr 

(By  Fellz  R.  McKnlght) 

Out  In  the  middle  of  the  torrent  of  In- 
flation, shortages,  corruption,  moral  foldups, 
attacks  on  American  business,  internal  bick- 
ering and,  now,  incredible  terrorist  tactics 
is  an  outraged  American  public  ready  tu 
lower  the  boom. 

It  has  had  it— to  the  limit.  It  is  fuming 
In  sUent  anger,  and  that  Is  the  worst  kind 
of  anger. 


Public  couOdence  has  eroded.  It  is  sick 
to  the  stomach  from  dally  doses  of  charges^ 
charges,  charges  arlsUig  from  the  political 
arena. 

It  hasn't  heard  any  good,  constructive 
news  from  iU  Congress  or  the  White  House 
since  the  night  the  boys  Jimmied  the  Water- 
gate door.  Everybody's  busy  knifing  each 
otlier  In  the  media  or  at  the  courthouse. 

Not  even  in  the  depression  '308  was  there 
such  a  lack  of  confidence  In  national  leader- 
ship. Indecision,  bumbling,  back  alley  ma- 
neuvering, absence  of  organhsed  planning 
and  a  widening  partisan  breach  between 
Democrat  and  Republican  is  cieatins  a  dead- 
ening situation. 

And  If  you  had  the  idea  that  aU  of  this 
could  be  laid  at  the  tired  feet  of  Richard  U 
Nlson  and  his  Watergate  conspirators,  you 
got  the  other  half  of  the  picture  a  few  days 
ago  when  the  Louis  HarrU  Survey  released 
findings  on  the  public's  rating  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

President  N!son  seems  to  be  In  slighUy 
better  public  favor  than  the  Congress  that 
is  talking  his  impeachment,  resignation  or 
censure. 

The  Harris  Survey  reported  that  69  per 
cent  of  the  American  public  rates  the  Job 
Congress  is  doing  between  poor  and  fair 
Only  21  per  cent  voted  good  or  excellent. 

It  wasn't  Rchard  Nixon  they  totally  blamed 
for  the  Inflation  that  has  brought  deflatton 
of  puUio  confidence.  It  was  the  Congresx 
that  received  a  bruising  88  per  cent  negative 
rathig  on  controlling  inflation. 

Further,  the  Congress  tliat  lias  spent  a 
year  Watergating  and  investigating  the  Nixon 
troupe,  got  an  83  per  cent  negative  In  in- 
spiring public  confidence.  It  rated  83  per 
cent  negative  on  keeping  spending  under 
control  and  82  per  cent  negative  on  handling 
the  energy  shortage. 

Which  Isn't,  by  any  means,  reason  to  set 
the  Nixon  administration  scot  tree  for  ills 
of  the  day.  Its  indecision  and  lack  of  leader- 
ship didn't  rate  much  higher  In  the  last  Gal- 
lup poll. 

But  It  all  supports,  nationally,  the  general 
atmosphere  of  the  Dallas  area.  The  people 
are  restless  and  their  mood  undoubtedly  will 
be  expressed  at  the  polls  this  year. 

The  CTirrent  issue  of  TTJ3.  News  and  World 
Report,  from  Its  own  reliable  pulse  feeling, 
reports: 

"Public  anger  at  Washington's  failure  to 
cope  with  today's  problems— energy  shortage, 
inflation,  recession  threat — Is  getting  harper 
by  the  week  ...  It  appears  to  many  that  the 
U.S.  Is  Just  lurching  from  one  crisis  to  the 
next. 

"Federal  machinery  is  seen  as  cumber- 
some— unable  to  act  swiftly,  or  at  all." 

It  concludes  with  the  obvious  observatkHi 
that  Americans  have  been  told  for  yean  that 
Washington  can  solve  aU  of  their  troubles. 
Now,  they  are  demanding  that  those  promises 
be  made  good. 

It  Is  a  mixed  bag.  The  Congress  and  the 
President  are  getting  the  pressure  from  dis- 
gruntled dtlssens  who  will  become  dis- 
gruntled voters  within  the  next  few  uMmttas 

Tliey  are  quite  weary  with  the  sblm-shasd 
attacks  on  busloeas  that  lias  brought  to  them 
the  highest  standards  of  the  world.  Tbsir 
want  a  little  partnership  between  govern- 
ment and  business,  for  a  change. 

They  do  not  want  Big  Daddy  puslilng  to- 
wards nationalization  of  anything.  If  ttM 
present  drifting  Is  an  example  of  how  they 
would  nm  petroleum.  automotlTe,  steel  or 
anything  else — they  don't  want  any. 


FREE  ENTERPRISE  SCHOLARSHIP 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Georgia  State  Chambw  of  Commerce 
last  year  launched  a  noteworthy  effort 
to  widen  chaimels  of  communication  and 
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understanding  between  private  business 
and  the  academic  community. 

It  is  referred  to  as  the  "Free  Enter- 
prise Fellowship"  program,  and  it  oper- 
ates imder  the  auspices  of  the  State 
Chamber's  Committee  on  Economic  Edu- 
cation, chaired  by  G.  H.  (Gerry)  Au- 
chenbach,  president  of  Piggly  Wiggly 
Southern,  Inc.,  of  Vidalla,  Ga. 

The  program  is  designed  to  place  bus- 
iness leaders  in  the  world  of  college  edu- 
cation, and  to  put  a  college  professor  into 
a  business  organization,  each  for  a  6- 
week  period,  in  an  effort  to  broaden 
understanding  of  the  work,  problems, 
and  needs  of  each  other's  area  of  en- 
deavor. Under  this  extremely  worth- 
while pilot  project,  the  first  fellowship 
went  to  Prof.  Del  Presley  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  English.  Georgia  Southern  Col- 
lege at  Statesboro.  Admittedly,  Professor 
Presley  entered  the  program  with  some 
skepticism  and  misgiving.  However,  on 
completing  the  program,  he  urged  that 
it  be  continued  and  that  more  professors 
and  more  businessmen  take  advantage  of 
tills  unique  exchange  program. 

Professor  Presley  has  prepared  an  in- 
teresting paper  on  his  experiences,  which 
I  commend  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  ask  imsmimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Ekgush  Pkof's  Odtsset  in  Modern 
indtxstrt 

(By  Del  Presley) 

In  the  summer  of  1973. 1  spent  five  weeks 
u  an  "intern"  In  residence  at  the  headquar- 
ters of  a  food  chain,  Piggly  Wiggly  Southern. 
Inc.,  of  nearby  Vidalla,  Georgia.  My  first  two 
weelcs  were  introductory:  I  attended  various 
meetings,  traveled  with  district  managers, 
TtBited  and  worked  In  some  local  stores.  The 
final  three  weeks  were  spent  on  assignments 
Dormally  handled  by  a  middle-level  execu- 
tive. At  the  end  of  my  tenure  there,  the 
company  president  asked  me  to  write  a  cri- 
tique of  PWS's  weaknesses.  My  report  be- 
came the  subject  of  several  In-house  meet- 
ings which.  I  am  told,  produced  some  "re- 
forms" in  the  company's  operations.  What 
follows  is  an  Inside  report  from  the  faculty 
side  of  this  iinique  exchange  prognun  which 
allows  executives  and  professors  to  swap  Jobs 
for  brief  periods  of  time. 

After  agreeing  to  postpone  research  and 
writing  plans  for  the  first  five  weeks  of  my 
cherished  summer.  I  was  stlU  skeptical  about 
the  possible  merits  of  this  exchange  program 
my  superior  had  convinced  me  to  endure 
"for  the  sake  of  the  college."  Like  all  pilot 
projects,  this  one  looked  good  on  paper. 
Trouble  was.  not  much  had  been  put  on 
P^>er.  The  college,  the  business,  and  the 
Oeorgla  Chamber  of  Commerce  aU  agreed 
that  something  had  to  be  done  to  diminish 
the  misconceptions  educators  have  about  the 
business  community  and  vice  versa.  In  the 
words  of  Piggly  Wiggly's  president,  dynamic 
Gerry  Auchenbach,  "we've  got  to  stop  fighting 
each  other."  And  all  parties  concerned  agreed 
that  one  way  to  get  at  the  problem  was  to 
throw  a  typical  college  professor  into  a  busi- 
ness organization  and  to  observe  the  results. 
lAter  an  executive  would  Jump  cold  turkey 
Into  the  academic  whirl. 

There  are  other  ways  to  learn  to  swim, 
the  saying  goes,  but  the  quickest  way  Is  to 
leap  into  water  over  your  head.  Actually,  as 
I  contemplated  my  leap,  I  was  not  so  sure 
the  waters  I  faced  were  very  deep.  The  real 
depths,  of  course,  were  those  In  which  Z 
navigated  daUy— the  seas  of  tlie  Intellect 
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whose  greatest  treasures  lay  fathoms  deeper 
than  those  found  in  the  shallows  of  the 
workaday  world.  The  chief  beneficiary  of  the 
exchange,  therefore,  surely  would  be  the 
executive  who  was  scheduled  to  swap  duties 
with  me.  He  would  glimpse  the  mysteries  of 
the  life  of  the  mind.  He  would  have  that 
tmaccustomed  luxury  of  conversation  with 
fellow  scholars.  There  would  be  the  required 
committee  meetings,  but  there  would  also 
be  time,  time,  time.  That  goddess  of  crea- 
tivity, time,  surely  would  captivate  my  op- 
posite, the  nlne-to-flve  organization  man. 

When  I  packed  away  my  colorful  academic 
regalia  and  dohned  the  customary  white 
shirt  and  tie.  I  was  reluctantly  prepared  to 
pay  the  price.  Facing  me  was  the  expected 
boredom  of  an  eight  hour  day  beneath  the 
bland  celotex.  Interrupted  occasionally  by 
Inane  coffee  break  chatter,  and  Inundated 
by  the  mtishy  sounds  of  Muzak.  Naturally, 
I  took  along  some  good  boc^s  I  had  been  ne- 
glecting, hoping  to  salvage  at  least  some 
stimulation  from  the  experience. 

I  fully  expected  to  encounter  men  and 
women  who,  while  crassly  defying  Socrates' 
wisdom,  dally  lived  the  "unexamined  life." 
Pity  for  those  who  foolishly  had  embraced 
the  phantom  of  materialistic  success  Would 
I  not  meet,  first-hand,  characters  qiade  im- 
mortal by  legions  of  modem  authors?  Per- 
haps I  would  be  working  In  the  m|ast  of  an 
unimaginative,  bureau cratic_hys1^and  of  a 
contemporary  Lady  Chatterly.  Surely  there 
would  be  pious,  money-grubbing  Babbits  in 
every  corridor  of  this  building  built  by  and 
for  the  Snopses  of  this  world. 

Thus  began  an  English  professor's  odyssey 
in  modern  Industry.  But  unlike  so  many  trips 
m  today's  world,  this  one  did  not  merely  end 
where  It  staled.  I  confess  that  I  made  some 
discoveries  which  have  fimdamentally  al- 
tered my  view  of  the  world  into  which  most 
of  my  English  composition  students  eventu- 
aUy  tumble.  I  wlU  spare  you  the  Information 
about  basic  economics,  industrial  organiza- 
tion, and  productivity.  To  be  sure,  salient 
facts  about  profits  are  crucial  Information, 
e.g..  In  1973  the  food  Industry's  profits  were 
less  than  1%  of  total  sales!  But  the  most  Im- 
portant gleanings  from  my  five  weeks  of  dally 
Involvement  In  food  distribution  have  to  do 
with  people — how  they  live,  how  they  sur- 
vive, and  how  some  of  them  triumph  in  their 
vocations. 

Six  observations  abide.  If  they  seem  obvi- 
ous or  commonplace  to  you,  then  consider 
these  as  one  professor's  capitulation  to  com- 
monsense — the  kind  of  conunonsense  educa- 
tional institutions  might  weU  heed: 

1.  The  Importance  of  man  in  manage- 
ment— "man"  as  In  human,  htunane/ 
humanity,  humanitarian.  I  speak  not  simply 
of  the  personal  qualities  of  certain  execu- 
tives, but  of  the  general  Integrity  of  count- 
less individuals  who  prove  false  the  notion 
that  employees  are  cogs  In  some  giant,  Imper- 
sonal machine.  Employees  can,  and  often 
do,  experience  self-realization  In  their  dally 
tasks. 

2.  Tenacity,  not  tenure,  is  the  most  Im- 
portant factor  In  the  company's  system  of 
rewards.  Length  of  service  means  little  if 
the  quality  of  service  Is  poor. 

3.  Successful,  competitive  employees  func- 
tion best  when  surrounded  by  other  success- 
ful, competitive  employees.  (The  Organiza- 
tion Man  in  that  gray  flannel  suit,  whose 
two  favorite  words  are  "yes,  sir,"  functions 
best  only  in  fiction.) 

4.  Candid  Is  the  style  of  good  management. 
Honest  opposition  among  matiu«  coUeagues 
is  the  glue  which  holds  together  the  good, 
free  ship  Enterprise. 

6.  Each  man  can  be  his  own  manager  If 
he  belongs  to  a  team.  A  member  of  a  team 
is  not  ridden  with  distrust  and  Jealousy,  but 
depends  on  the  competence  and  reciprocal 
trust  of  his  fellow  workers. 

6.    Decision    making    about    operational 


matters — 95  rp  of  the  decisions  In  business — 
should  begin  at  the  level  of  operations.  For 
example,  truck  drivers  are  well  qualified  to 
suggest  how  the  company  can  Increase  ship- 
ping efficiency,  and  they  are  more  than  happy 
to  Implement  decisions  Into  which  they  have 
input. 

I  confess  that  I  began  my  Internship  In 
business  with  the  vague,  albeit  falsely  sup- 
ported, suspicion  that  businessmen  were 
intellectual  eunuchs.  That  deep  down  they 
were  shallow.  That  under  the  veneer  of 
respectability  was  an  insensitive  semi-slob 
whose  sole  motivation  was  materialistic  gain. 
Thus  began  but  did  not  end.  Yet.  and  how 
confession  hurts  the  hubris,  I  ended  with  a 
different  kind  of  skepticism.  And  this  dark 
feeling  still  abides. 

I  am  deeply  worried  about  a  syndrome 
within  our  degree-producing  institutions  of 
higher  learning — the  "ABMAPHD"  factories, 
Edward  Albee  once  called  them.  How  Is  it 
that  10  out  of  10  college  professors  In  this 
country  share  a  body  of  genuine  fakelore 
about  the  free  marketplace?  Volumes  could 
be  written  about  the  problem — Its  roots.  Its 
consequences,  and  so  forth.  But  books  on  this 
subject  we  do  not  need,  not  now  at  least. 

Let  more  professors  take  brief  sabbaticals 
in  business.  If  a  business  Is  worth  the  paper 
its  stock  Is  written  on.  It  will  listen  thought- 
fully to  the  working  proof.  And  the  proof 
will  have  ample  opportunity  to  receive  the 
message  of  business  at  its  very  medium.  And, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  this  kind  of  exchange 
Is  called  DIALOGUE — something  yet  unheard 
of  in  the  uneasy  relationship  between  modern 
business  and  higher  education. 


FRIENDS  OF  THE  EARTH  URGE  AC- 
TION TO  PROTECT  FISH  AND 
WHALES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  negli- 
gent destruction  of  the  world's  fish  and 
whale  population — notoriously  exempli-  ^ 
fled  by  the  distant  water  fishing  policies 
of  Japan  and  other  nations — demands 
whatever  deterrents  the  United  States 
can  mobilize. 

In  their  concern  over  this  growing 
problem,  members  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Earth,  both  here  and  abroad,  are  sup- 
porting legislation  to  protect  the  threat- 
ened and  endangered  creatures  of  the  sea 
until  effective  international  conservation 
measures  are  agreed  upon  and  in  force. 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  contents  of  a  letter  written  to  the 
Governors  of  all  coastal  States  of  our 
Nation  by  Mr.  David  R.  Brower,  president 
of  Friends  of  the  Earth,  Inc.,  and  secre- 
tary general  of  Friends  of  the  Earth  In- 
ternational. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  Brower  outlines  the 
circumstances  which  have  led  to  the 
emergency  in  our  coastal  fisheries;  he 
reviews  recent  developments  which  dem- 
onstrate the  shortcomings  of  existing 
multinational  conventions  in  protecting 
the  species;  he  suggests  that  the  Japa- 
nese and  perhaps  the  Soviets  are  max- 
imizing their  harvest  off  U.S.  shores  while 
the  getting  is  good,  because  they  expect 
an  extension  of  the  fisheries  jurisdiction 
zones  of  coastal  nations;  he  reconmiends 
citizens'  boycott  of  Japanese  and  Soviet 
products:  and,  finally,  he  asks  the  Gov- 
ernors' active  support  of  200-mIle  limit 
and  economic  retaliation  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Brower's  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  t|e  Rxcoiu>. 
as  follows: 

jANTJAStf  22.  1974. 
Deax  Govesnok:  Knowing  of  yoiir  concern, 
as  governor  of  a  coastal  state,  fois  far-reach- 
ing questions  related  to  the  marl^  resources 
of  the  earth.  Friends  of  the  Eai^  Is  seek- 
ing your  help.  We  are  attempting^  l>ei^li^  °ot 
only  to  represent  the  views  of  Frftnds  of  the 
Earth  In  the  United  States,  butloso  of  our 
many  sister  organizations  In  othc|  countries, 
particularly    in    Australia,    BritSln,    South 
Africa,  and  Sweden.  Friends  oflthe  Earth 
International,  of  which  I  am  Seciftary-Gen- 
eral  for  the  moment,  will  be  exjMsslng  its 
views,  related  to  the  crlUcal  sitlatlon  de- 
scribed  b«low.   in   the   forthcomilg   United 
Nations  conference  on  the  Law  odthe  Seas, 
In  Caracas,  and  on  Population,  in  Bucharest. 
Most  of  the  people  of  the  earvi  have  a 
crucial  stake  in  the  protection  anl^  restora- 
tion  of   marine   resources,    above  jLll    those 
upon  which  coastal  fisheries  are  djkendent. 
Yet   this   vital   interest   has   faUeijThostage 
In  recent  years  to  aberrant  nationll  priori- 
ties. I 

It  has  been  overriden  by  an  obsesi  on  with 
growth  and  profit  without  inteUig  nt  con- 
cern for  consequences,  producing  d  sastrous 
pollution  of  Inshore  and  olTsbore  waters, 
destruction  and  poisoning  of  estuarl  s,  dam- 
ming of  rivers  used  by  anadromous  ish  and 
the  construction  of  hugh  coasts  power 
plants  which  now  kill  bllUons  of  Ish,  fry 
and  eggs,  yearly. 

In  the  United  States  this  interest  as  lieen 
the  victim  of  a  foreign  policy  whlct  led  our 
government  to  drop  15  million  tons  <  r  bombs 
in  the  Jungles  of  Asia,  while  permil  ing  the 
deliberate  obliteration  of  fish  stocfc  off  our 
coasts  by  mechanized  fleets  from  tt  Soviet 
Union,  Eastern  Europe,  and  Japan,  m  a  re- 
sult, we  now  face  the  spectre  of  the  ii  minent 
total  collapse  of  traditional  coastal  i  sherles. 
Bome  of  which  had  remained  stab  i  for  a 
century,  which  provide  needed  prot  In,  and 
a  livelihood  for  hundreds  of  tboui  inds  of 
Americans. 

The  immediate,  overriding  peril  jday  Is 
that  posed  by  fleets  of  nations  Inv  Ived  in 
the  so-called  "flsheries  revolution"  a  d  their 
massively  applied  sophisticated  leth  1  tech- 
nologies which  no  marine  resource  lan  in- 
definitely withstand.  The  weak  mul  (lateral 
conventions  negotiated  to  "conser  »"  fish 
and  whales  have  proved  hopelessly  neffec- 
tive  in  curbing  the  implacable,  me«  lanlcal 
voracity  of  the  modern  fleets. 

Ji^an  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  certain 
other  nations  have  alternately  flaun  ed  and 
paralyzed  these  organizations,  and  j  ursued 
policies  that  imperil  our  own  rig]  t  now. 
American  protest  within  such  organ  satlona 
aa  the  IWO  (International  Whalini  Com- 
mlSBlon);  the  INPPC  (Internationa  Com- 
mission for  North  Pacific  Pisheri©  Com- 
mtsalon);  and  ICNAP  (Internatlont  Com- 
mlaslon  for  NcHth  Atlantic  Fisherli  i)  has 
usually  garnered  only  minor  concew  ona  or 
has  been  rebuffed. 

I  would  Uke  to  review  briefly  tl  -ee  re- 
cent cases  with  which  I  know  you  tre  fa- 
miliar: 

IN    THK    NOBTHKAST 

The  Soviets.  Poles,  and  East  Germa  a  have 
In  a  little  over  a  decade  of  fishing  exi  rpated 
the  formerly  abundant  Georges  Bar  c  had- 
dock, gravely  imperiled  once  enormou  stocks 
of  sea  herring,  threatened  the  Ye  towteU 
flounder  flshery,  and  depleted  cod  ai  1  moat 
other  stocks.  Total  U.S.  landings  h  ve  de- 
clined by  half  in  a  few  years. 

The  three-year  ICNAP  agreement 
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this  October,  touted  as  "bringing  n«  ?  hope 
for  gravely  depleted  flshing  ground?  In  the 
Northeast,"  provides  quotas  for  thJ  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Eastern  bloc  coimtMes  over 
ttiree  times  greater  than  that  acoomed  our 
fleet.  The  United  SUtes  and  Canada  together 
received  less  than  a  quarter  of  tbei923,000 
metric  ton  quota  for  1974.  ThU  ICN4P  "vic- 


tory" may  prevent  the  YellowtaU  flounder 
from  joining  the  haddock  and  the  Atlantic 
halibut  in  "commercial  extinction."  It  clearly 
neither  terminates  Soviet  hegemony  off  our 
coasts,  nor  provides  enough  catch  reduction 
to  permit  overall  recovery  of  stocks,  or  even, 
necessarily,  to  arrest  their  decline. 

In  the  meantime,  off  the  Central  Atlantic 
coast,  which  does  not  fall  under  international 
regulation,  a  new  Soviet  pvirse  seining  fleet 
has  appeared  over  the  past  two  years  with 
an  estimated  capacity  greater  than  the  entire 
U.S.  menhaden  fleet.  This  poses  a  threat  to 
the  menhaden  fishery,  one  of  the  last  rea- 
sonably viable  coastal  fisheries  remaining. 

OIT  ALASKA 

The  Japanese  high  seas  salmon  flshery. 
which  last  year  ccmiprlsed  ten  500-foot 
mothershlps  and  332  catcher  boats,  each  flsh- 
ing one-fourth  mile  of  bUnet,  has  grievously 
depleted  the  Sockeye  salmon.  Biologists  be- 
lieve that  another  season  of  Japanese  netting 
will  cut  so  critically  into  the  salmon  runs 
that  the  Bristol  Bay  flshery  will  be  destroyed, 
and  the  survival  of  the  species  Je<^>ardized. 
At  the  same  time,  the  American  and  Ca- 
nadian halibut  flshery  in  the  eastern  Bering 
Sea,  according  to  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  Director  Robert  Schonlng,  has  been 
"for  all  practical  purposes  eliminated"  by 
what  are  again  called  "incidental  catches" 
by  Japanese  and  Soviet  fleets.  Pishing  in  the 
central  Bering  Sea  threatens  the  Western 
Alaska  Chinook  salmon;  and  King  crabs, 
Alaska  scallop,  and  Jenner  crabs  are  declin- 
ing. There  is.  in  fact,  tremendous  pressure  on 
all  Bering  Sea  stocks,  where  total  catch  has 
risen  from  28  million  pounds  in  1954,  to  flve 
billion  pounds  last  year,  through  an  im- 
precedented  expansion  of  Japanese  and  Rus- 
sian effort. 

The  increasing  destrucUon  of  species  form- 
ing the  feeding  base  for  stocks  of  commer- 
cially important  flsh  raises  the  possibiUty  of 
a  disastrous  coUapse  of  the  entire  fishery, 
with  the  most  far-reaching  ecological  effects, 
within  a  few  years.  Yet  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Northwest  Fisheries 
Commission  In  Tokyo,  the  Japanese,  who  ac- 
count for  more  than  80%  of  the  total  catch, 
provided  no  indication  that  they  are  pie- 
pared  to  reduce  their  flshing  even  when  fail- 
ure to  do  so  will  result  in  the  annihilation 
of  the  remnants  of  once  plentiful  stocks, 
such  as  the  Sockeye  salmon. 

WHALING 

During  the  past  26  years  pelagic  whaling 
fleets  have  brought  Blue  and  Humpback 
whales  to  the  verge  of  biological  extinction 
and  have  decimated  populations  of  other 
species.  An  entire  suborder  of  unique  and 
magnlflcent  mammals,  the  great  baleen 
whales,  of  inestimable  aestheUc.  ecological, 
and  potential  economic  vsJue  to  mankind,  is 
rapidly  disappearing.  The  whales  are  being 
sacriflced  for  the  most  trivial  of  uses,  ef- 
faced from  the  oceans  for  no  better  reason 
than  that  their  destruction  contributes  to 
the  short-term  profits  of  a  few  Japanese  fish- 
ing companies  and  their  Soviet  competitors. 

At  the  26th  meeting  of  the  International 
Whaling  Commission  last  June,  the  Japanese 
and  Soviets,  ignoring  resolutions  by  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  The  Human 
Environment  and  the  UN  Environmental 
Secretariat  calling  for  a  ten-year  moratorium 
on  the  commercial  killing  of  whales,  suc- 
ceeded in  turning  back  US-led  efforts  to 
significantly  reduce  the  slaughter.  Not  satis- 
fled  with  this,  these  nations  have  announced 
that  they  will  disregard  the  modest  con- 
servation measures  eventuaUy  voted  by  the 
IWC  to  protect  sperm  and  mlnke  whales  la 
the  Southern  hemisphere. 

The  decision  to  ignore  the  susUlned-yleld 
quoU  recommended  by  the  IWC  scienufic 
committee  for  Uking  mlnke  whales  means 
that  Japan  and  Russia  wiU  actuaUy  be  kUl- 
Ing  several  thousand  more  whales  this  year 
than  last  year.  It  means  that  the  mlnke 


whale,  the  last  baleen  whale  which  remains 
comp«u-atively  abundant,  having  largely  es- 
caped earlier  massacres  because  of  its  smaller 
size,  must  now  sustain  the  Insatiable  ap- 
petite of  the  whaUng  fleets  imUl  it  follows 
its  larger  cousins  into  commercial  extinction. 
In  the  meantime,  the  imilateral  Japanese 
decision  to  ignore  the  IWC  vote  to  phase  out 
killing  of  Antarctic  finback  whales  means 
that  the  remnxmt  population  which  survived 
the  kUling  orgy  of  the  1960's  wUl  shortly 
disappear.  Between  1960  and  1965.  between 
26,000  and  30,000  finbacks  a  year  were  taken 
in  Antarctica.  Last  year  the  whalers  were 
able  to  find  and  kUl  around  1500.  and  this 
Is  considered  far  above  the  abUity  of  the 
population  to  sustain. 

Friends  of  the  Earth  can  now  perceive  no 
alternative  to  prompt  unUateral  action  by 
our  government  if  a  succession  of  disasters 
is  to  be  avoided.  Those  who  have  counclled 
delay  until  "relief"  is  forthcoming  through 
Law  of  the  Sea  deliberations,  have  evidently 
failed  to  grasp  the  extremely  parlous  state 
of  many  fish  stocks  and  whale  populations. 
A  single  season  s  carnage  may  now  result  in 
the  commercial,  or  even  biological,  extinc- 
tion of  irreplaceable  species,  while  flve  years 
or  more  may  elapse  before  Law  of  the  Sea 
agreements  are  ratified.  Such  agreements, 
even  then,  may  have  limited  impact. 

From  his  vantage  point  in  Washington, 
DC,  where  he  serves  on  interagency  com- 
mittees concerned  with  marine  conservation. 
Friends  of  the  Earth  wUdlife  director  Tom 
Garrett  is  in  day-to-day  contact  with  ad- 
ministrative and  congressional  offices.  He  re- 
ports a  growing  conviction  that  the  Japanese, 
and  possibly  the  Soviets  as  well,  are  reacting 
to  the  probable  eventual  emergence  of  a  200- 
mUe  national  fisheries  Jurisdiction  through 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  deliberations  by  maximiz- 
ing their  take  of  fish  off  omi  Northwest  coasts 
whUe  such  flsh  are  still  avaUable.  Several 
US  negotUtors  to  the  recent  INPPC  confer- 
ence left  Tokyo  with  the  shocked  impres- 
sion that  Japan,  since  it  wiU  not  have  indefi- 
nite access  to  them,  would  probably  prefer 
that  our  coastal  flsh  stocks  be  destroyed, 
and  our  flshing  industry  bankrupted.  This 
would,  of  course,  make  the  United  States 
largely  dependent  on  the  Japanese  flshing 
Industry  to  supply  our  domestic  require- 
ments. Already  we  Import  nearly  tbiee 
quarters  of  the  flsh  consumed  in  this  coun- 
try. Another  interpretation  has  been  fanned 
by  the  acquisition  of  Alaska's  largest  fishing 
company.  Whitney-Fidalgo  Seafood,  Inc.  by 
Kyokuyo-Hogel  Ltd.  (one  of  Japan's  three 
major  whaling  companies).  This  mterpreta- 
tlon  is  that  Japan  is  engaging  In  "softening 
up"  the  US  fishery  to  facUltate  a  Japanese 
economic  takeover. 

Mr.  Garrett  served  as  a  meml>er  of  the  US 
delegation  to  the  International  Whaling 
Commission  during  ita  past  two  meetings. 
He  has  expressed  the  view  that,  since  smaU- 
scale  sustained -yield  whaling  is  not  profit- 
able, and  since  far  too  few  whales  remain 
to  Justify  Investment  in  new  factory  ships, 
the  Japanese  mtend  that  the  commercial  ex- 
tinction of  whale  populations  should  coin- 
cide with  the  efficient  life  expectancy  of 
their  aging  fleet.  He  now  fears  that  the  Jap- 
anese have  stepped  up  their  timeUble,  owing 
to  rising  costs  of  upkeep  and  operation. 

As  you  know,  FOE  has  Joined  other  con- 
servation groups,  all  reluctant  to  do  so,  in 
asking  the  American  public  to  cease  buying 
Japanese  and  Soviet  products,  and  to  ab- 
stain from  visiting  these  countries.  imtU 
the  tragic  destruction  of  whales,  and  of  stocks 
of  flsh  off  our  coasts.  Is  halted.  We  do  not 
like  such  measures  In  International  rela- 
tions. We  have  hoped  that  international  dU- 
cussions  would  produce  the  essential  long- 
term  conservation  policy  essential  to  the  in- 
terests of  all.  Those  of  us  who  lived  through 
the  period,  may  recall  that  a  citizens'  boy- 
cott of  Japanese  goods  was  launched  after  the 
Panay  Incident  In  1987.  to  protest  the  In- 
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vasion  of  China.  That  boycott  eventually 
developed  considerable  effectiveness,  and  set 
the  stage  for  an  official  US  government  em- 
bargo. We  continue  to  hope  that  reason  will 
prevail  Instead,  in  a  world  that  needs  all  the 
i«Mon  It  can  muster. 

Our  organization  is  also  strongly  support- 
ing bills  which  have  recently  been  intro- 
duced in  Congress  to  protect  these  threatened 
^)ecle3.  Once  passed,  and  properly  imple- 
mented, this  legislation  should  make  the 
r,>ther  desperate  recourse  of  mounting  a  citi- 
zens' boycott  unnecessary.  I  have  listed  be- 
low the  bills  which  we  feel  can.  in  com- 
bination, achieve  necessary  protection. 

1.  FOE  strongly  supports  S.  1998,  submitted 
by  Warren  Magnuson  (D-Wash.)  Mr.  Gar- 
rett testified  on  behalf  of  this  measure  In 
hearings  held  In  early  December,  and  is  lob- 
bying for  early  hearings  in  the  House  on  the 
companion  bill  Introduced  by  Rep.  Gerry 
Studds  (D-Mass).  S.  1998  would  provide  in- 
terim protection  until  the  implementation 
of  a  Law  of  the  Sea  agreement,  by  establish- 
ing United  States  Jurisdiction  over  marine 
resources  up  to  200  miles  from  our  coastline. 

Opposition  to  the  bill  comes  from  the 
shrimp  and  tuna  Industries,  who  fish  pri- 
marily off  foreign  shores,  ond  who  fear  that 
US  extension  of  Jurisdiction  might  bring 
atMUt  foreign  retaliation  against  them. 

However,  none  of  the  foreign  nations  host- 
ing these  fisheries  presently  fish  off  US  coasts. 
A  favorable  bilateral  agreement  has  been 
worked  out  with  Brazil  for  US  fishing  with- 
in its  claimed  Jurisdiction.  Chile.  Peru,  and 
Ecuador  already  enforce  a  200-mlle  limit,  and 
are  unlikely  to  l>e  influenced  by  what  we  do 
off  our  coasts.  Mexico  is  reportedly  on  the 
verge  of  unilaterally  claiming  200-mile  Juris- 
diction, "come  what  may."  In  any  case, 
shrimp  and  tuna  landings  comprise  only 
about  15  percent  of  the  US  total,  and  I  can- 
not see  the  logic  In  permitting  the  almost 
certain  ruin  of  over  80  percent  of  US  flsheries 
because  remedial  action  might  barm  the  re- 
mainder. 

2.  FOE  win  strenuously  support  SJ  Res 
184,  Introduced  In  the  Senate  by  Warren 
Magnuson  and  by  Claiborne  Pell  (D-R.I.), 
and  Senator  HoUings  (D-S.C),  and  In  the 
House  by  Rep.  Alphonso  Bell  (R-Cal.).  This 
resolution  Is  spedflcally  designed  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  effective  economic  action 
against  those  nations,  and  those  Interests, 
that  are  now  engaging  In  destruction  of 
marine  resources.  The  resolution  instructs 
the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Commerce  to 
determine  what  action  can  be  taken  to  effect 
compliance  with  conservation  measures 
aimed  at  protecting  marine  resources.  This 
Includes  a  study  of  the  Pelly-Stevens  amend- 
ment  to  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of 
1967  (which  gives  the  President  discretion 
to  halt  fisheries  Imports  from  nations  ignor- 
ing "international  fisheries  conservation 
programs"),  to  determine  whether  and  to 
what  extent  it  should  be  applied,  and 
whether  It  should  be  amended  to  Include 
products  other  than  fisheries  products,  "and 
an  examination  of  Trade  Agreements  with 
Japan  and  the  USSR,  particularly  those 
agreements  regarding  Industries  which  have  a 
financial  interest  in  the  whaling  or  fishing 
Industry." 

We  regard  SJ  184  as  a  necessary  comple- 
ment to  the  200 -mile  flsheries  limit  bills. 
Once  the  study  mandated  by  this  resolution 
has  been  completed,  and  the  necessary  imple- 
menting legislation  Introduced  and  passed, 
we  will  have  a  realistic  means  of  protecting 
the  great  whales,  as  well  as  stocks  of  flsh 
occurring  In  the  open  ocean  beyond  any 
potential  national  jurisdiction  and  endan- 
gered marine  species  such  as  sea  turtlej 

3.  A  bin  which  may  provide  the  necessary 
vehicle  for  applying  adequate  economic  lev- 
erage has  already  been  introduced.  This  Is 
S.  1366.  sponsored  by  Ted  Stevens  (B- Alas- 
ka). Mr.  Stevens'  blU  amends  the  Pelly- 
Stevens  amendment  noted  above  by  widen- 


ing the  spectrum  of  offenses  which  can  in- 
itiate retaliatory  restrictions  on  flsheries  im- 
ports. The  offenses  would  in  effect  include 
"any  .  .  .  activity  which  endangers  United 
States  fish  resources."  FOE  Is  prepared  to 
throw  Its  weight  behind  an  amended  version 
of  S.  1366  that  would  provide  discretion  to 
halt  importation  of  a  range  of  products  other 
than  fish,  and  would  further  provide  authOT- 
Ity  to  halt  exports  as  well  as  mention  specif- 
ically the  destruction  of  whales  and  endan- 
gered marine  species  among  offenses  which 
permit  svich  measures  to  be  invoked. 

It  is  clear  that  we  are  moving  rapidly  here 
toward  a  tense  situation.  If  the  measures  now 
being  proposed  In  Congress  to  afford  protec- 
tion of  fish  and  whales  fall,  or  are  long 
delayed,  the  fate  of  many  marine  species, 
and  several  of  our  coastal  fisheries  as  well, 
may  be  sealed.  We  believe  that  the  bills  de- 
scribed above  do  have  an  excellent  chance 
of  passing  Congress.  We  believe  that  the 
American  people  are  increasingly  aware  of 
the  situation  and  are  becoming  impatient 
with  our  continued  reliance  on  Impotent 
multilateral  flsheries  conventions.  We  sense 
that  they  are  exasperated  at  appeasement  of 
exploitative  interests  at  the  expense,  not 
only  of  the  American  fishermen  of  today  who 
are  practicing  conservation,  but  of  fishermen 
of  the  world  who  would  like  to  practice  it, 
and  must,  in  the  future. 

As  governor  of  a  key  coastal  state,  your 
weight  could  well  prove  critical  in  tipping 
the  scales  toward  the  passage  of  effective  in- 
terim protection  legislation.  I  strongly  urge 
you  to  move  energetically  in  support  of  both 
the  200-mUe  limit  and  the  authorization  of 
economic-retaliation  approaches  if  these  are 
our  only  course.  I  urge  you  to  join  with  the 
American  conservation  and  humane  move- 
ments in  insisting  that  this  protection  be 
accorded  whales  as  well  as  flsh.  None  of  us, 
surely,  wishes  to  be  a  member  of  a  genera- 
tion which  reached  the  moon,  while  the  last 
great  whales,  creatures  with  Immense  brains, 
unfathomed  and  unexplored,  were  destroyed 
In  the  world's  oceans. 

Our  organization  offers  Its  support  of  your 
actions  to  help  achieve  necessary  protection. 
Mr.  Garrett,  In  our  Washington  office.  Is  pre- 
pared, when  necessary,  to  remain  in  day-to- 
day contact  with  your  staff. 
Sincerely, 

DAvm  B.  Bbowex, 

President. 


CAREER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  long  felt  that  our  traditional  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  educational  pro- 
grams have  not  done  enough  to  provide 
high  school  graduates  with  a  "market- 
able" skill,  one  which  would  enable  them 
to  acquire  responsible  suid  respectable 
employment  upon  graduating  from  high 
school.  For  this  reason,  I  have  urged  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
to  include  a  section  on  career  education 
in  the  major  revision  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  due  for 
consideration  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

The  measure  I  am  proposing,  which 
has  abeady  been  approved  by  the  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee,  recognizes  the  dif- 
ferences that  exist  in  the  educational 
community  about  the  scope  and  precise 
meaning  of  career  education;  the  pro- 
posal, therefore,  is  aimed  at  providing 
a  veliicle  for  the  development  of  the  con- 
cept rather  than  at  the  choice  of  a  defin- 
itive approach.  I  am  suggesting  that  an 
Office  of  Career  Education  with  its  own 
director  be  created  within  the  U.S.  OfiBce 
of  Education  with  the  responsibility  of 
surveys  and  assessing  the  current  status 


of  career  education  programs  and  ma- 
terials and  reporting  this  along  with  rec- 
ommendations for  further  legislation  to 
the  Congress.  Also,  we  would  authorize 
grants  to  State  and  local  educational 
agencies,  institutions  of  higher  education 
and  nonprofit  agencies  to  support  dem- 
onstration projects  and  exemplary  career 
education  models.  Finally,  grants  would 
be  authorized  for  the  development  of 
State  career  education  plans. 

The  March  9  edition  of  Business  Week 
includes  some  interesting  observations  on 
the  subject  of  career-vocational  educa- 
tion as  well  as  some  practical  advice  for 
today's  student.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  particular  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  on  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco.id, 
as  follows: 

Career  Education 
not  mant  jobs  for  well-rotrnded  college 

GRADS 

The  days  are  long  gone  when  yova  young- 
ster could  waltz  into  coUege,  choose  any  ma- 
jor he  pleased,  and  expect  to  have  a  career. 
As  any  PhD  who  is  driving  a  cab  can  tell  you. 
a  degree  per  se  is  no  longer  a  passport  to  a 
good  Job.  You  should  advise  your  eon  or 
daughter  about  the  "new  vocationalism"  on 
campus — or  steer  him  to  someone  who  can. 

"Beginning  with  the  1969  recession,  the  Job 
outlook  for  coUege  graduates  has  been  less 
attractive  than  it  has  been  for  several  de- 
cades." says  Herbert  Bienstock,  head  of  the 
New  York  regional  office  of  the  Bureau  cf 
Labor  Statistics.  Employers  are  swamped  with 
applicants  and  can  afford  to  be  very  choosy. 
They  want  practical  skills  along  with  that 
degree. 

Already  there's  a  marked  trend  among  stu- 
dents away  from  humanities  courses  and  to- 
ward the  sciences.  "The  idea  of  the  weU- 
rounded  Individual  Just  doesn't  go  over  any 
more,"  says  one  dean.  More  and  more,  job- 
oriented  freshmen  are  eschewing  liberal  arts 
for  business  and  public  administration  pre- 
med,  pre-law.  and  urban  design,  notes  New 
York  University  Admissions  Director  Herbert 
Llvesey. 

SPECIALIZATION    IS    THE    GAME'S    NAME 

The  Job  outlook  Is  least  favorable  now  for 
liberal- SLTts  and  education  majors.  But  that 
doesn't  mean  your  youngster  ought  to  pursue 
a  course  of  study  In  which  he  lacks  interest  or 
aptitude.  Rather,  encourage  him  to  sprinkle 
his  arts  curriculum  with  courses  having  Job- 
market  value;  or  have  him  tailor  his  liberal 
arts  studies  to  professional  programs. 

Example:  if  your  youngster  is  Intent  on 
being  an  English  major,  suggest  a  concen- 
tration In  journalism.  A  social  science  ma- 
jor might  do  well  to  accumulate  credits  in 
criminal  Justice.  A  phllost^hy  major  might 
see  the  value  of  electlves  In  economics. 

Specialization  will  also  Improve  your 
youngster's  chances.  "Even  In  a  crowded 
field,"  says  Llvesey,  "you'll  do  well  If  you 
have  some  expertise."  Many  graduates.  In 
fact,  are  returning  to  school  to  do  advanced 
work  In  a  specific  area.  A  graduate  may  have 
trouble  landing  a  Job  as  a  secondary  school 
teacher — ^but  not  as  a  teacher  of  drama. 
Similarly,  the  outlook  Is  grim  In  many  places 
for  elementary  school  teachers,  but  there  are 
jobs  available  for  teachers  trained  to  work 
with  disabled,  gifted,  or  ghetto  children. 

WHERE   DEMAND   EXCEEDS   SUPPLT 

The  rapidly  changing  economic  and  social 
climate  wUl  doubtless  affect  the  new  job 
market  for  years  to  come.  The  energy  short- 
age, for  example.  Is  expected  to  spur  the  ris- 
ing demand  for  engineers — currently  run- 
ning 31%  ahead  at  last  year,  according  to  a 
recent   College    Placement    CouncU   survey. 
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Only  a  few  yean  ago,  the  outloo 
neers  was  bleak. 

The  energy  shortage  promises  t<Jsend  more 
people  back  to  the  cities,  too,  and  '  lat  should 
promote  new  demand  for  urbai 
systems  analysts,  police  admlnUtri  tors,  crim- 
inal rehabUltators,  and  probatl  q  officers. 
In  general,  students  with  bustnps  and  fl 
nanclal  backgrounds  are  In  the 
Indeed,  the  Labor  Oept.  repor 
largest  number  of  job  openings 
be  for  business  adminlstratloi 
especially  accountants. 

(NoTT. — Internships  and  work 
grams,  if  available  at  your  youngs 
may  make  more  sense  than  ever.  I| 
gram,  the  youngster  spends  part  oi 
year  working  and  part  studying 
Besides    gaining    practical    exper 
provides  an  "in"  with  a  prospectlvi 
Of  course,  the  Job  may  not  be  exi 
liking.  "A  few  years  ago,  you  couli 
your  choice  of  two  or  three  Jobs,' 
8.  Knowles,  president  of  Northeaslern  Unl 
verslty.  "Today,  this  isn't  so  in  mai  y  fields.' 
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LETTER  TO  SENATOR  MA"  HIAS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Presid  nt,  not 
long  ago  I  received  a  very  unu  util  let- 
ter. It  would  be  unique  if  onl$  for  the 
reason  that  while  my  corresponc  ;nt  sent 
a  campaign  contribution,  he  (  icpressly 
stated  that  he  had  not  yet  co  nmitted 
his  vote  with  his  money.  On  a  m  )re  sub- 
stantive plane,  however,  the  le  Ler  is  a 
moving  and  accurate  expressio:  of  the 
anguish  which  many  feel  about  (  le  pres- 
ent state  of  our  democratic  'experi- 
ment," now  nearly  200  years  ol(  ,  but  by 
no  means  guaranteed  another  c^  itury  of 
testing.  The  responsibility  wh  :h  faUs 
upon  us  to  preserve  our  systei  i  is  ap- 
parent, and  the  letter  is  recon  mended 
reading  for  each  of  us  who  fees  a  need 
to  renew  his  faith  and  his  humMty.  Yet, 
one  does  not  read  it  with  a  ffcling  of 
hopelessness,  because  of  the  wi»om  smd 
confidence  which  lie  behind  i^  words. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tlmt  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  £ 

There  being  no  objection,  vie  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tn  Record, 
as  follows:  | 

ROCKVUXK,  WD., 

JanuaryXi.  t974. 
Senator  Charles  McC.  Mathus,  j|f., 
VS.  Senate,  | 

Washington,  D.C.  S 

Deak  Scnator  Mathias  :  Enclos^  Is  a  small 
contribution  toward  your  can4>algn.  Al- 
though I  am  a  Democrat,  it  seemsto  me  that 
you  have  represented  the  State  ^U.  Never- 
theless, I  shall  expect  to  reserve  m{  vote  until 
the  candidates  have  had  an  opp^unity  to 
express  their  views.  The  purpose  if  my  con- 
tribution is  to  support  your  con^ction  that 
candidates  should  be  free  of  the  pq^ures  and 
restraints  of  financial  obligation  t^  particular 
groups.  2 

What  follows  is  written  more  fcF  my  bene- 
fit than  for  yours.  It  fulfills  my  olligatlon  as 
a  citizen  to  express  my  opinion.     | 

I  do  not  wish  a  government  b9polI.  That 
woxUd  limit  our  wisdom  to  th<^  average.  I 
would  hope  that  our  elected  oSttials  would 
have  better  than  average  Judgmelt.  I  expect 
them  to  be  better  informed  and  50  have  in- 
vested some  time  In  conslderatloff  of  the  na- 
ture of  our  form  of  governmentiand  of  the 
complex  question  of  what  coni^itutes  the 
public  interest.  In  applying  thosf  considera- 
tions to  specific  Issues,  it  is  not^ways  im- 
portant to  me  that  we  reach  th4isame  con- 
clusion. I  have  some  respect  f|r  my  own 
Judgment;  I  am  prepared  to  re^Jiect  yours. 
What  is  important  to  me  is  thai  your  decl- 
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slons  represent  a  base  upon  which  we  can 
agree.  That  base  Is  difficult  to  define,  but 
some  "truths  are  self  evident." 

I  believe  that  our  form  of  government  is  an 
experiment  and  that,  as  Walter  Llppman  has 
observed,  "it  Is  not  engraved  upon  any  tablets 
of  stone  that  we  are  destined  to  succeed." 
Like  Washington,  who  had  his  doubts,  I  am 
committed  to  make  it  work.  But  making  It 
work  means  more  than  proclaiming  the  vir- 
tues of  our  form  of  government.  It  means 
recognizing  the  faults  and  the  prices  that 
must  be  paid. 

Too  often  we  have  encouraged  the  belief 
that  all  advantages  reside  with  democratic 
systems.  This,  of  course,  is  not  true.  Many 
advantages  lie  with  totalitarian  systems.  The 
failures  of  our  present  administration  stem 
directly,  in  my  view,  from  the  fact  that  they 
were  not  intellectually  prepared  to  recognize 
that  the  administrative  disadvantages  of  a 
democratic  system  led  them  to  embrace  the 
virtues  of  a  totalitarian  system. 

There  are  many  legitimate  arguments,  for 
example,  for  secrecy  in  government.  There  are 
many  instances  where  It  is  easier,  more  effec- 
tive, and  less  damaging  to  the  public  Interest 
to  keep  information  from  the  general  pub- 
lic. Tet  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  such  se- 
crecy is  antithetical  to  the  "noble  experi- 
ment". There  are  prices  we  must  be  willing  to 
pay  to  have  an  open  society.  Too  many  of  our 
officials  and  representatives  want  the  virtues 
of  our  form  of  government  without  paying 
the  prices.  The  prices  are  real  and  must  be 
paid.  We  should  have  the  courage  to  face 
that. 

This  is  true  of  many  of  our  institutions.  Not 
all  films  contribute  to  public  taste  or  moral- 
ity. The  words  of  many  speakers  are  perni- 
cious, even  dangerous.  But  we  can't  have  it 
both  ways.  To  believe  in  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  press,  to  believe  that  the  truth 
will  prevail  and  that  men  have  the  ultimate 
right  to  exercise  choice  requires  that  we  con- 
tinue to  resist  the  temptation  that  we  know 
what  is  best  for  others — in  what  they  shall 
hear  or  read  or  see.  I  believe  that  these  free- 
doms are  fundamental  to  our  society.  I  also 
believe  that  there  are  real  prices  to  be  paid 
for  those  freedoms. 

While  I  do  not  consider  myself  to  be  what 
Carl  Sandburg  called  "a  freedom  shouter",  I 
am  melodramatic  enough  to  believe  that  you 
and  I  should  be  willing  to  make  sacrifices  In 
defense  of  the  human  spirit.  The  test  of  that 
willingness  is  only  rarely  on  the  battlefield 
and,  perhaps,  that  is  the  easiest  test  to  face. 
More  often  the  confrontation  Is  more  subtle: 
the  choice  between  political  survival  and  a 
gut  conviction  of  the  public  interest.  God 
knows  It  Is  easy  enough  to  rationalize  the 
choice  In  favor  of  how  much  one  can  ac- 
complish if  one  survives!  But  I  would  prefer 
to  believe  that  we  have  men  in  our  govern- 
ment who  are  at  peace  with  themselves  on 
that  Issue,  men  who  knows  that  they  carry 
with  them  the  burden  of  their  own  honor, 
that  of  their  family,  and  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens whom  they  represent. 

Having  said  this,  I  would  also  have  to  say 
that  It  is  not  enough  to  be  right.  It  is  easy  to 
be  "right".  More  is  required.  To  be  effective 
To  see  the  word  made  flesh.  That  is  the  chal- 
lenge. 

Yet  I  am  also  afraid  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
righteous.  As  I  would  not  have  another's  view 
of  what  is  right  imposed  upon  me;  so  I  would 
not  impose  my  view  upon  others.  While  this 
preference  Is  not  always  easy  to  legislate  in 
a  complex  and  Interdependent  society,  I 
would  accept  as  a  general  guideline  the  sep- 
aration of  public  and  private  behavior. 

Finally,  I  would  have  to  say  that  our  form 
of  government  and  society  does  not  depend 
upon  all  men  being  virtuous.  There  will  al- 
ways be  those  who  lie  and  cheat  and  steal.  It 
may  only  be  said  that  our  country  depends 
upon  those  who  don't.  At  every  level— from 
private  citizen  to  public  official — our  coun- 
try depends  upon  there  being  enough  of  those 
who  have  Integrity,  who  may  be  trusted.  With 


too  few,  no  system  of  laws  or  of  police  or  of 
armies  wlU  permit  us  to  survive  aa  a  free 
people.  Our  country  requires  enough  who 
can  be  trusted.  And  how  many  is  enough?  i 
don't  know.  I  only  know  that  it  is  important 
that  you  and  I  be  among  them. 

Long  ago,  Pericles  explained  the  choice  to 
the  Athenians,  "We  dep>end  less  upon  system 
than  the  native  integrity  of  our  people."  If 
we  can  share  that  belief,  we  can  happily  dis- 
agree about  many  things. 

May  I  wish  you  every  success  in  your  most 
important  work.  And  also,  my  apologies  for 
fulfilling  a  personal  obligation  at  your  ex- 
pense. 

Sincerely, 

JoBN  S.  Clayton. 


SSI  MESS 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Social  Security  Administration's  disas- 
trous implementation  of  the  new  Federal 
supplemental  security  income — SSI- 
program  is  brought  home  in  a  letter  to 
the  head  of  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration which  I  recently  received  from 
Mr.  Edward  Wolf,  administrator  of  a 
residential  care  home  for  the  aged  in 
Sacramento. 

Among  other  things,  Mr.  Wolf  reports 
that  only  4  persons,  among  the  29  living 
in  his  home,  awe  receiving  the  right 
amount  of  money  in  their  SSI  payment. 
The  remaining  25  are  either  being  under- 
paid, or — in  the  case  of  three  persons- 
receiving  no  money  at  all.  While  SSA  has 
repeatedly  reported  that  all  SSI  accounts 
would  be  corrected,  there  seems  to  have 
been  Uttle  improvement  in  February  and 
March  receipts  and  the  cumulative  losses 
individuals  are  inciuring  are  mounting. 

The  personal  hardships  imposed  by 
these  administrative  problems  need 
hardly  be  detailed.  With  the  prospect  of 
skyrocketing  food  prices  and  cost-of- 
living  increases  already  averaging  24  to 
25  percent  on  an  annusJ  basis  for  Janu- 
ary and  February,  it  Is  not  difficult  to  im- 
agine what  a  reduction  In  or  lack  of  as- 
sistance means  for  persons  already 
stretched  to  their  very  limits  in  eking  out 
a  bare  subsistence  living  from  meager 
fixed  incomes. 

Mr.  Wolf  goes  on  to  document  the  ab- 
solute futility  of  getting  assistance  from 
the  local  SSA  office,  recounting  how  he 
personally  spent  more  than  3  hours— 2 
days  in  a  row — waiting  in  vain  to  see  an 
SSA  representative. 

The  unresponsiveness  of  local  SSA  of- 
fices to  the  information  needs  of  poten- 
tial and  eligible  SSI  recipients  is  one  to 
which  I  can  well  attest.  Last  week  a  dis- 
abled SSI  recipient  appeared  in  my  of- 
fice and  announced  he  had  flown  all  the 
way  from  California  to  try  and  get  some- 
one to  clear  up  his  SSI  payments  prob- 
lems. To  this  day,  no  one  knows  where 
he  got  the  cash  to  buy  an  airline  ticket, 
for  he  did  not  have  a  nickel  in  his  pock- 
ets, nor  even  a  jacket  on  his  back  when 
he  arrived.  Three  days  later,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Travelers'  Aid  Society  of 
Washington,  he  was  on  his  way  back  to 
California,  satisfied  that  at  last  someone 
had  responded  to  his  problem. 

It  is  easy  to  write  off  a  case  like  that 
as  one  outrageous  problem,  but,  in  fact, 
this  gentleman  proved  the  tragic  lengths 
older  and  disabled  persons  feel  they  must 
go  to  before  they  can  get  any  attention 
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or  satisfaction  from  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  gentleman's  case  was  not  really 
taken  seriously  by  SSA,  despite  the  ef- 
forts of  my  office  until  he  finally  took 
himself  over  to  SSA  Commissioner  Card- 
weU's  office  and  sat  down,  refusing  to 
vacate  the  office  until  someone  heard 

him  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Mr.  Edward 
Wolf,  administrator,  Del  Paso  Guest 
Home,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Del  Paso  Gcxst  Home, 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  February  22, 1974. 
Alan  Ckanston, 

VS.  Senator,  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Honorable  Sir  :  I  have  been  a  supporter  of 
yours  since  your  days  as  the  Comptroller  of 
the  State  of  CaUfornla.  I  feel  you  are  doing 
•n  excellent  Job  as  our  Senator  and  plan  to 
support  you  again  when  you  next  run  for 
office. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  I've  written  to 
the  Social  Security  Administration  in  Wash- 
ington concerning  their  lack  of  interest  and 
understanding  in  their  new  roll  as  the  payee 
of  moneys  to  the  aged.  Our  industry  and  the 
aged  we  care  for  and  represent  need  respon- 
sible leadership  from  our  officials  in  Wash- 
ington. I  am  hopeful  that  you  may  be  able  to 
add  something  for  the  cause  of  the  aged, 
thank  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Edward  Wolf, 
Administrator. 

Del  Paso  Gtjest  Home, 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  February  22, 1974. 

DOSCTOR, 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen  :  We  operate  a  Residential  Care 
Borne  for  the  Aged  which  has  a  population 
of  thirty  four.  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to 
obtain  information  and  to  register  a  com- 
palnt. 

At  times  our  residents  suffer  an  illness 
which  may  confine  them  to  a  hospital  or  con- 
valeecent  hospital.  I've  written  to  your  Sacra- 
mento office  on  January  7th  in  an  attempt 
to  learn  what  guide  lines  you  have  concern- 
ing the  reservation  of  the  Resident's  room 
during  these  times  of  hoepltalized  confine- 
ment. No  response  has  been  received  by  us 
in  the  form  of  reply  to  our  written  inquiry, 
and  last  evening  I  attended  a  meeting  where 
your  representative  was  to  answer  our  ques- 
tions. Connie  Eaton,  an  Administrative 
Assistant  from  yotir  Sacramento  office  con- 
ducted this  meeting  and  stated  that  no  poUcy 
had  been  formulated  along  these  lines  as  yet. 
Please  remember  that  most  of  these  people 
come  to  consider  our  facilities  as  their  homes 
and  it  is  heartbreaking  when  due  to  illness 
they  will  lose  their  home. 

My  area  of  unhappiness  lies  with  the 
"mess"  we  are  now  living  with  since  your 
administration  has  taken  over  the  payments 
of  supplemental  Income  previously  handled 
by  the  County  agencies.  We  are  a  small  busi- 
ness who  employ  ten  full  time  and  one  part 
time  help.  As  of  February  1,  1974  our  (earned 
income)  cash  flow  Is  short  in  excess  of  $2,- 
000.00  due  to  the  fact  that  your  administra- 
tion has  either  shorted  or  not  paid  anything 
at  all  to  most  of  our  residents.  Of  29  persons 
receiving  supplemental  aid  only  four  (4)  are 
receiving  the  right  amount  of  money.  The 
balance,  or  twenty-five  persons  are  being 
shorted.  In  three  Instances  no  money  is  being 
paid.  During  January,  Newspaper  accounts 
quoted  yovir  Administration  as  stating  that 
all  accounts  would  be  corrected  and  short- 
ages paid  beginning  with  the  February  pay- 


ment. There  was  no  Improvement  In  Febru- 
ary, the  same  people  were  shorted  or  did  not 
again  receive  a  check.  Last  evening  at  the 
meeting  mentioned  above,  Connie  Eaton  ad- 
vised us  that  very  few  problems  would  be 
solved  when  the  March  payments  are  made, 
and  perhaps  IF  they  have  no  further  prob- 
lems all  checks  will  be  for  the  correct  amount 
in  AprU.  If  this  is  true,  our  cash  deficiency 
will  be  In  excess  of  $3,000.00  March  1  and  our 
shortage  will  be  close  to  $5,000.00  by  April  1st. 
I  pointed  out  this  matter  to  Connie  Eaton 
last  evening  and  asked  what  suggestions  your 
Administration  may  have  which  would  allevi- 
ate our  problem.  She  had  no  answers  to  this 
or  other  questions  posed  to  her.  I  realize  that 
it  may  be  that  the  local  Social  Security  office 
Is  under-staffed,  overworked  and  possibly 
fed  some  wrong  information  but  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  end  of  the  first  quarter  in  1974 
and  to  my  knowledge  guidance  and  leader- 
ship from  Washington,  D.C.  is  non-existent. 
Action  is  needed,  not  today  or  tomorrow,  but 
yesterday.  Our  industry  is  one  of  narrow 
margins,  food  alone  went  up  327c  in  1973,  our 
taxes  increased  and  during  March  we  in  Cali- 
fornia are  faced  with  a  minimum  wage  law 
compelling  employers  to  pay  a  minimum  of 
$2.00  per  hour.  The  small  incresise  we  were  to 
receive  January  1st  but  haven't  because  you 
haven't  paid  the  proper  amounts  will  not 
cover  oxir  increased  operating  costs.  The  in- 
crease Is  Inadequate  at  this  time.  It  is  a  year 
or  more  late.  We  are  to  receive  $250.00  per 
month  effective  January  1,  1974.  Every  study 
made  by  our  industry  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare  as  far  back  as  one 
year  ago  indicated  that  a  minimum  of  $300.00 
per  month  should  be  paid  so  that  competent 
administrative  personnel  may  be  employed, 
and  the  enterprise  be  entitled  to  some  sort  of 
return  on  investment. 

I  also  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention 
the  inaccessibility  of  reaching  people  In  your 
Administration.  Today  to  get  Into  your  Sac- 
ramento office  by  phone  required  continual 
dialing  and  getting  a  busy  signal  for  more 
than  forty  five  minutes.  Last  month  there 
were  days  on  end  when  your  lines  were  so 
busy  the  phone  company  overload  system 
came  into  play  with  a  recording  which  re- 
cited "that  the  number  you  are  dialing  Is  no 
longer  In  use  and  no  new  number  is  avail- 
able". I  personally  made  two  trips  to  your 
Sacramento  office,  one  day  I  waited  more 
than  three  hours,  another  day  more  than 
four  hours.  In  both  Instances  I  did  not  see 
any  representative.  Another  source  of  irri- 
tation is  that  correspondence  goes  unan- 
swered. Letters  written  January  2,  4,  7  and 
16  have  been  ignored  as  of  today. 

A  letter  was  received  from  your  San  Fran- 
cisco office  over  the  signature  of  Paul  W. 
Quandt  advising  an  elderly  woman  here  that 
she  would  receive  no  check  for  one  month 
due  to  some  clerical  error.  On  January  16  I 
addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Quandt  concerning 
this  case  for  the  purpose  of  providing  him 
with  Information  related  to  this  Incident. 
This  morning  I  called  long  distance  as  much 
as  I  had  received  no  reply  to  my  letter  to 
find  out  what  progress  was  being  made  in 
this  case.  The  amount  of  this  check  Is  $196.60 
which  is  another  account  we  are  forced  to 
carry  on  our  books  until  the  matter  is 
corrected.  •  •  • 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
problems  of  handling  delayed  checks,  as 
well  as  enrolling  new  applicants,  is  fast 
approaching  a  crisis  stage.  I  have  called 
upon  Secretary  Weinberger  to  advise  me 
of  the  immediate  steps  being  taken  to 
rectify  this  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  my  letter  to  Secretary  Wein- 
berger, dated  January  25,  1974,  and  my 
most  recent  effort,  a  telegram  sent  today, 
be  printec  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 


and  telegram  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

January  25,  1974. 
Hon.  Caspar  W.  Weinberger, 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Cap:  This  week  I  returned  from  Cali- 
fornia where,  as  you  are  well  aware,  thou- 
sands of  aged,  bimd  and  disabled  persons  have 
not  received  their  welfare  checks,  due  since 
January  1,  when  the  Federal  Government 
took  over  responsibility  from  state  and 
county  agencies  for  the  Supplemental  Secu- 
rity Income  (SSI)  program  established  under 
P.L.  92-803. 

Even  a  day's  delay  in  receiving  cash  assist- 
ance— which,  for  a  significant  number  of  SSI 
recipients,  represents  their  only  source  of  in- 
come— can  cause  serious  hardship  for  these 
older  citizens.  Many  recipients  have  had  to 
go  without  food  and  to  face  the  needlessly 
threatening  situation  of  not  being  able  to 
pay  their  rents.  In  California  alone,  delayed 
or  missing  checks  already  have  topped  30,000 
and  the  number  could  go  still  higher. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  this  problem 
be  rectified  as  quickly  as  possible.  Although 
I  understand  that  certain  emergency  meas- 
ures have  been  initiated  to  resolve  the  im- 
mediate difficulty  in  California — for  example, 
local  welfare  offices  are  now  Issuing  $200 
emergency  loans,  bureaucratic  procedures  re- 
quired to  process  loan  applications  have  been 
simplified,  and  personnel  have  been  added  to 
public  social  services  staffs — there  is  still 
reason  to  be  concerned  about  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration's  future  administra- 
tion of  the  new  federalized  welfare  payment 
system.  New  changes  In  address  occurring  in 
January  may  not  have  been  properly  han- 
dled because  staff  have  been  responding  uo 
the  present  crisis. 

Thus,  I  would  like  to  know  what  measures 
are  being  taken  so  that  this  transitional  pe- 
riod wUI  not  result  in  any  further  delays  of 
the  kind  that  have  been  experienced  In  the 
past  weeks. 

I  would  especially  like  to  be  apprised  of  the 
emergency  pajrment  procedures  being  Imple- 
mented In  California  and  the  reporting  pro- 
cedures that  are  being  employed  to  ensure 
that  reliable  data  on  names  and  addresses  is 
transmitted  to  the  appropriate  Federal  SSA 
office.  We  must  take  all  steps  necessary  to 
prevent  SSI  recipients  from  going  without  In- 
come for  even  a  single  day. 

I  would  appreciate  your  response  concern- 
ing this  matter  at  your  earliest  convenience. 
Sincerely, 

Alan  Cranston. 


[Telegram] 
Hon.  Caspar  Weinberger, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C: 

Have  not  received  response  to  January  25, 
1974,  letter  on  SSA  administration  of  newly 
established  SSI  program. 

As  I  am  sure  you  know,  the  problems  of 
handling  delayed  checks,  as  well  as  enrolling 
new  applicants.  Is  fast  approaching  a  crisis 
stage.  Also,  according  to  the  San  Francisco 
Regional  SSA  office,  there  are  no  reliable 
statistical  data  available  on  the  SSI  program 
statewide. 

Want  to  know  Immediately  steps  you  are 
taking  to  rectify  situation  so  that  persona 
eligible  for  SSI  checks  will  no  longer  be  re- 
quired to  watt  for  entitled  benefits,  and  so 
we  may  receive  basic  information  regar^ling 
the  structure  and  Implementation  of  the 
program. 

Sending  under  separate  cover  a  copy  of 
February  22  Wolf  letter  to  head  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration  detaumg  horror 
stories  about  Sacramento  SSA's  implementa^ 
tion  of  SSI  program. 

Alan  Cranston, 

V.S.  Senator. 
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Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  Pr 
General  Assembly  of  the  S 
gia  has  approved  a  resoluti 
panded    Federal    support 
into  the  prevention  and   t: 
eye  diseases,  particularly,  to 
Further,  the  General  Assemi 
pressed  its  concern  with  th 
ment  of  funds  appropriated 
rress  for  these  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
my  distinguished  colleague  fn 
<Mr.  NcHw)  I  ask  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  the 

There  being  no  objection, 
lion  was  ordered  to  be  prln 
RtcoRD,  as  follows: 

HJl.   048 

A  resolution  requesting  the  Pn  ildent  and 
tbe    Congress    to    parilclpate    in 
against  diseases  of   the  eye;    an< 
purposes. 

Whareas.  countless  citizens  of 
and  of  the  United  State£  are  afflic^d  In  each 
year  by  diseases  of  the  eye.  a/id  es|  scialJy  the 
disease  Toxoplasmosis;  and 

Whereas,  the  causes  of  almost  1 
of  the  eye  are  utUnown  to  sciem 
Incorrect  diagnoses  and  leading 
lack  of  proper  treatment  which  Ir 
facilitate  blindness  and  even 
tardatlon;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  more  feasible  to  Apropriata 
money  for  research  to  prevent  blln  Jiess  than 
to  appropriate  money  to  provide  fo  the  blind 
whose  sight  might  have  been  sav<  1  through 
research;  and 

Whereas,  even  when  funds  are  a|  )roprlated 
by  the  Congress  for  this  vital  ret  arch  into 
the  causes  and  cures  of  eye  dla  ases  they 
are  often  Impounded  or  vetoed  by  tbe  Presi- 
dent for  reasons  which  are  not  reli  bed  to  the 
crying  need  for  eye  research:   an( 

Whereas,  it  is  absolutely  Impei  itlve  that 
research  into  diseases  of  the  ey«  i  be  con- 
tinued and  expanded  in  tbe  moat  rapid  and 
moat  thorough  fashion  possible. 

Ifov,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  b)  the  a«n- 
•rai  Assembly  of  Georgia  that  thl  body  i«- 
•pectfuUy  reqiiests  the  President  and  the 
Congress  to  Immediately  act  for  U  e  support 
and  expansion  of  research  Into  t  le  causes 
and  cures  of  eye  diseases,  and  p  rtlcularly 
of  the  eye  disease  Toxoplasmosis. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Congress 
Is  urgently  requested  to  appropr  ite  funds 
to  the  National  Bye  Institute  to  ei  able  such 
research  to  be  conducted. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  is  authorized  and  dlrectei  to  trans- 
mit an  appropriate  copy  of  this  ;«aolutlon 
to  the  President  of  the  United  C  ates;  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  Spea  «r  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  tj  •  United 
States;  to  the  Governors  of  the  states  of 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  PI  irlda,  Ala- 
baoM,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Lou  ilana  and 
Texas;  to  the  Director  of  the  Na  lonal  Eye 
Institute;  to  Secretary  of  the  Arm  ',  Howard 
"Bo"  Callaway;  to  Underiecretar;  of  Agri- 
culture. Phil  Campbell:  and  to  Un  members 
of  the  Georgia  Congressional  Del<  Mion. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  Sei  ttor  Her- 
man Talmadge  and  CongreGsnian  Bi  Olnn  are 
respectfully  requested  to  read  th  1  Resolu- 
tion to  their  respective  Houses  a  d,  there- 
after, to  insert  this  aesolutloD  lnt4  tbe  Con- 
gressional Record. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  :  lovernors 
and  Legislators  of  our  sister  statetfaie  urged 
to  join  with  vm  in  our  urgent  Mquesv  for 
action  to  And  the  cauaes  and  euTe%>f  diseases 
of  tbe  eye. 


SENATOR  BEALL'S  TESTIMONY 
BEFX>RE  THE  ICC 

Mr.  BEAUL.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
11.  1974,  I  testified  at  the  Interstate 
Ctmunerce  Commission  hearing  in  Balti- 
more regarding  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  rail  plan. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  testi- 
mony be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Stattembnt  of  SMfATom  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify  on 
the  Department  of  Transportation  Report. 

As  the  manager  for  the  minority  when  the 
Regional  Ball  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  was 
passed,  I  wish  at  the  outset  to  emphasize  a 
number  of  Important  points  with  respect  to 
the  law  and  the  intent  of  the  CongreEs. 

The  DOT  Report  does  not  constitute  the 
final  syttem  plan.  Rather,  It  is  only  the  first 
step  In  a  multi-step  process  before  a  final 
system  plan  receives  a  green  light. 

The  second  step,  and  that  Is  where  we  are 
today,  requires  the  ICCs  Rail  Service  Plan- 
ning Oflloe  to  hold  hearing  on  DOT'S  Report, 
and  present  the  results  of  these  hearings  to 
the  United  SUtes  RaU  Association  (USRA) 
which  has  the  responsibility  of  planning  and 
financing  the  new  rail  system. 

The  USRA  must  then  develop  the  pre- 
liminary plan,  which  also  Is  required  to  be 
the  subject  of  hearings  by  the  IOC's  special 
office.  The  ICC's  special  office  Is  required  to 
present  to  the  Association,  60  days  after  the 
issuance  of  tbe  preliminary  report,  a  sum- 
mary of  the  evidence  presented,  together 
with  Ite  critique  and  evaluation. 

The  USRA  will  then  submit  to  Congress  a 
final  system  plan  on  February  26,  1975.  The 
plan  Is  then  reviewed  by  the  Congress.  Even 
then,  at  the  end  of  the  line  so  to  speak,  the 
leglBlatton  Includes  a  provision  providing  for 
a  subsidy  of  70  per  cent  federal — 30  per  cent 
State  or  local  for  the  continuation  of  the 
lines  deemed  essential  by  the  State,  region, 
and  local  communities  or  shippers.  I  joined 
Senator  Pearson  In  Insisting  on  this  subsidy 
provlalon. 

Thus,  we  are  In  the  beginning  of  a  process 
that  hopefully  wUl  result  In  a  new  and  viable 
transportation  system  that  will  better  meet 
the  transportation  needs  of  Maryland,  the 
Northeast  region,  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
While  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act 
of  1973  Is  no  perfect  measure,  the  Congress 
and  the  Administration  rightfully  took  ac- 
tion to  avert  a  crisis  that  would  have  been 
disastrous. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  Department 
of  Transportation  Report,  even  assuming  the 
ralldlty  of  it  criteria  and  calculations  (and 
other  witnesses  will  present  testimony  show- 
ing some  obvious  errors  and  shortcomings), 
essentially  employ  one  criterion  namely  eco- 
nomic. The  economic  factors  arc  only  one  of 
eight  specific  considerations  that  Congress 
listed  In  the  statutes  for  the  final  system 
plan.  Other  criteria  include  the  rail  trans- 
portation service  needs;  Improved  passenger 
service;  the  preservation,  to  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  other  goals,  of  existing  patterns 
of  service  and  track,  particularly  In  areas 
where  natural  resources  are  located,  and  the 
utilization  of  the  transportation  mode  re- 
quiring the  least  amount  of  energy;  the 
maintaining  of  competition;  environmental 
standards  and  the  environmental  Impact  of 
alternative  choices  of  action;  and  the  mini- 
mization of  job  loeaes  and  associated  In- 
creases in  unemployment  In  the  region  pres- 
enUy  served  by  rail  service. 

Congress  In  enacting  the  law  rejected  the 
•Ither-or  approach,  that  Is  a  system  based 


solely  ou  economic  viability  or  a  system  based 
solely  on  the  need  for  service.  Instead,  w« 
opted  for  a  balanced  approach  based  on  both, 
as  well  as  the  other  factors  I  listed. 

According  to  the  Department  cf  Trans- 
portation Report.  20  per  cent,  or  225  miles 
of  Maryland's  1. 100  mUes  of  track  are  deemed 
potentially  excess.  The  Report  also  indicates 
that  only  3  per  cent  of  the  State's  rail  serv- 
ice would  be  lost.  These  gross  statistics,  how- 
ever, mask  the  harsh  Impact  of  the  loss  of 
rail  service  on  Individual  areas  or  regions. 

Por  example,  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary- 
land would  lose  approximately  65  per  cent 
of  Its  trackage  and  2fi.9  per  cent  of  all  rail 
service.  While  I  recognize  that  seme  lines 
wiU  have  to  be  abandoned  In  Maryland,  the 
Report's  "meat  ax"  approach  on  the  Shcre. 
If  carried  out,  would  pose  a  serious  threat 
to  the  Eastern  Shore's  present  economy  and 
to  ite  future  economic  development  that  it  is 
unjustified  and  unwise. 

The  economy  of  the  Eastern  Shore  is  pre- 
dominately agriculture  and  agribusiness. 
Unemployment  in  this  eight  county  area  for 
December  1973  ranged  from  4  3  per  cent  to 
9.6  per  cent.  Successful  efforts  have  been  b>m1 
are  underway  to  promote  greater  industrial 
development  and  diversification,  but  without 
adequate  transportation,  such  eSorts  will  be 
undermined. 

Maryland  ranks  seventh  In  the  Nation  in 
poultry  production,  for  example,  and  the 
State's  poultry  production  Is  centered  on  tbe 
Eastern  Shore. 

Maryland's  Eastern  Shore  and  the  entire 
Delmarva  Peninsula  are  ideally  situated  to 
serve  the  major  population  centers  of  Wil- 
mington-Philadelphia, and  Baitimore-Wasli. 
Ington,  DC.  Damage  to  the  agriculture  in- 
dustry would  have  a  direct  Impact  in  these 
metropolitan  areas  and  probably  an  Indirect 
Impact  elsewhere  In  the  country. 

40  per  cent  of  the  Eastern  Shore's  econ- 
omy Is  dependent  upon  the  poultry  Industry. 
We  must  take  Into  account  the  agriculture 
Industries  reliance  on  rail  transportation. 
Rails  are  needed  for  feed  for  the  ]x>ultr;  In- 
dustry, fertilizer  and  the  delivery  of  the  pro- 
duce. While  the  Eastern  Shore  at  one  time 
was  self-sufficient  In  grain,  this  Is  not  the 
case  today  as  grain  must  be  Imported  to  meet 
the  growing  needs  of  the  poultry  Industry. 
Transportation  coate  may  not  have  loomed 
so  Important  yesterday  as  they  are  today. 
Fuel  shortages,  the  Increase  In  the  price  of 
fuel,  and  reduced  speed  limiu,  all  have  bad 
the  potential  of  making  transportation  costs 
a  major  factor  In  the  cost  of  food  to  the  con- 
sumer. The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee, 
in  a  report  Issued  In  January  of  this  year  en- 
titled. "The  Immovable  Feast"  noted  the 
growing  Impact  of  transportation  costs  for 
food  producte  saying: 

"Packing  plants  are  shutting  down  for  tbe 
lack  of  refrigerated  trucks.  Meat  supplies  are 
certain  to  be  affected.  Tbe  cost  of  shipping 
nonregulated  perishable  agricultural  prod- 
ucte. where  higher  coste  of  dlesel  fuel  can  be 
passed  on  to  shippers,  are  bound  to  Increase 
sharply  and  It  Is  not  known  whether  price  In- 
creases on  some  Items  will  price  them  off  ttae 
market — that  Is,  It  Is  not  known  whether  It 
will  prove,  to  be  uneconomical  to  harvest  a 
given  crop.  For  Instance,  very  recently  Cali- 
fornia lettuce  was  priced  at  $1.25  per  carton, 
but  the  going  truck  rate  to  the  east  coast  was 
$3.25  a  carton — when  you  could  get  a  truck. 
Loads  of  perishable  vegetables,  which  were 
shipped  last  year  for  $1.700-$1.800  a  load, 
are  now  shipping  for  $2,700  and  the  expecta- 
tions are  that  as  speed  limit  reductions  are 
more  and  more  enforced  on  the  badly  over 
extended  refrigerator  fleet,  these  coste  could 
rise  to  $3,000  or  $3,500.  Poultry  shipping  rates 
have  already  Increased  10  per  cent.  The  price 
of  shipping  Washington  apples  has  Increased 
twenty  cenU  a  box. 
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Insofar  as  highway  transport  Is  concerned, 
current  policies  are  limiting  trucking  capac- 
ity and  this  In  turn  wlU  limit  food  produc- 
tion having  a  significant  Impact  on  consumer 
nrlces  through  artificial  shortages." 

This  Report  underscores  the  neglect  of  our 
transportation  policies  in  rural  areas,  par- 
ticularly In  agrlculttir©  areas,  warning  that 
the  rural  transportation  crisis  has  become: 

"Over  many  years  an  Increasing  problem 
which  will  shortly  have  a  profound  effect  on 
the  prices  the  housewife  must  pay  for  food, 
and  perhaps  on  her  ability  to  get  certain 
commodities,  at  certain  times,  at  any  price. 
Both  the  farmer  and  the  housewife  wUl  be 
seriously  hurt  by  the  set  of  circumstances 
which  prevail.  An  abundance  of  food  at  fair 
and  reasonable  prices  is  elemental  to  the 
prosperity  of  our  society.  Clearly  it  Is  time 
for  some  new  and  revised  planning  to  di- 
minish the  rural  transportation  crisis,  and 
the  threat  which  this  crisis  implies  for  the 
American  market  basket." 

When  the  Penn  Central  Bridge  over  the 
C&D  Canal  was  knocked  out  on  February  2, 
1973,  we  received  some  idea  of  the  impact 
of  the  loss  of  rail  service.  During  this  time, 
grain  had  to  be  transported  In  by  truck  from 
Southwn  Pennsylvania  and  the  differential 
cost  for  the  grain  shipped  by  trucks  com- 
pared to  rail  was   $7  per  ton. 

The  DOT  Report  would  close  the  main 
Penn  Central  line  south  of  Frultland  and 
thus  eliminate  service  to  the  Virginia  por- 
tion of  the  Peninsula  which  Is  linked  by  the 
Chesapeake  Car  Float.  In  1972  a  total  of 
37,962  cars  utilized  this  car  float.  While  the 
DOT  m  ite  analysis  of  this  segment  of  the 
main  line  Included  traffic  which  originated 
or  terminated  on  the  Delmarva  Peninsula, 
they  did  not  include  any  consideration  of 
tbe  traffic  that  simply  moved  through  the 
area.  65  per  cent  or  18,175  cars  would  fall  In 
this  classification. 

It  would  seem  that  some  apportionment  of 
the  through  traffic  should  be  Included  In 
considering  whether  to  continue  this  main 
line  of  the  Delmarva  Peninsula,  which  Is  be- 
coming an  important  north-south  transpor- 
tation artery.  With  tbe  Potomac  Tards  In 
the  Washington  area  already  crowded,  and 
with  some  traffic,  because  of  Its  size  or  width, 
unable  to  make  It  through  the  tunnels 
•long  the  Baltimore-Washington  route,  I  be- 
lieve the  failure  to  continue  this  north- 
south  artery  would  be  a  mistake. 

The  main  line  south  of  Salisbury  Is  In 
terrible  8h(4>e.  Slow  speeds  orders  are  the 
rule  on  most  of  the  tracks;  derailments  have 
been  a  problem;  and  It  takes  ten  to  twelve 
hours  and  a  number  of  crew  chsmges  to  make 
the  run  from  Salisbury  to  Cape  Charles.  With 
such  inefficiency  and  limited  service,  a  ship- 
per often  turns  In  frustration  to  other  modes. 

One  example  of  such  shipper  frustration  Is 
Salisbury  Steti  which  a  few  years  ago  paid 
over  $100,000  on  freight  to  Penn  Central. 
However,  the  service  became  so  bad  that  the 
company  had  to  utilize  truck  service,  al- 
though from  Its  standpoint  the  train  gener- 
ally would  have  been  preferable.  As  a  result, 
the  company's  freight  business  with  the  rail- 
road diminished  to  $6,000. 

With  respect  to  some  of  the  branch  lines, 
you  will  be  hearing  expert  testimony  from 
the  State  and  other  witnesses  with  respect 
to  the  criteria  used. 

Even  assuming,  however,  the  validity  of  the 
DOT  criteria,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
some  of  the  branch  lines  are  profitable,  with 
updated  statistics,  and  would  be  more  prof- 
itable with  more  attention  and  better  serv- 
ices by  the  railroads. 

In  Western  Maryland  there  Is  a  14  mile 
line  on  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad  from 
Westemport  to  Midland  that  would  be  elim- 
inated by  the  DOT  Report.  I  strongly  op- 
pose this  recommendation  which  would  harm 
the  area  economically,  aggravate  unemploy- 
ment, and  hurt  the  Nation's  effort  to  find 
additional  sources  of  new  energy. 


As  a  result  of  the  energy  crisis  and  a 
renewed  Interest  in  coal,  the  George's  Creek 
area  is  experiencing  a  revltalizatlon  with 
respect  to  coal  mining.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  8  coal  companies  using  the  railroad 
to  ship  70  railroad  cars  a  day  on  a  6  day 
workweek,  carrying  6,000  tons  of  coal  from 
this  area.  The  loss  of  this  line  would  cause 
the  unemployment  of  over  100  coal  industry 
workers,  as  well  as  a  number  of  railroad  em- 
ployees, and  also  deprive  the  Nation  of  coal 
that  is  needed  to  help  us  through  the  energy 
crisis.  These  developments  must  not  have 
been  foreseen  and  they  certainly  illustrate 
the  need  to  pursue  carefully  and  not  precipi- 
tously given  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  our  country. 

The  Wa-shington  Post  in  its  Panorama  Sec- 
tion recently  featured  a  story  regarding  the 
renewed  Interest  in  coal  in  this  area  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  following  my  remarks.  In  addition, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  resolution 
Introduced  by  the  Western  Maryland  Delega- 
tion in  the  Maryland  Legislature  with  respect 
to  this  line  also  be  included  In  this  record. 

In  many  respecte  we  are  In  a  whole  new 
ball  game.  The  energy  crisis  has  added  a 
new  dimension  and  has  given  new  life  to  the 
railroads  as  their  economy,  their  energy  ef- 
ficiency, (railroads  are  4  times  more  efficient 
than  many  trucks) ,  and  their  environmental 
qualities  are  becoming  more  recognized  and 
appreciated;  and  this  is  not  Just  by  the 
railroad  buffs,  but  by  all  of  us.  Railroad  sta- 
tions are  crowded  with  passengers  as  Amtrak 
business  soars  by  50  per  cent;  commuter 
trains  are  crowded;  and  the  return  to  coal  has 
reactivated  some  mines  and  has  given  in- 
creased business  to  railroads. 

The  agriculture  scene  Is  changing  In  this 
Nation.  Yesterday  our  concern  was  over  agri- 
culture surpluses.  Today  our  concern  re- 
lates to  agriculture  shortages.  Agriculttire 
production  Is  not  only  essential  for  the 
feeding  of  our  population  here  at  home  at 
reasonable  prices,  but  also  It  Is  Important 
in  helping  to  meet  the  food  needs  of  the 
world.  Agriculture  represents  a  major  plus 
In  our  balance  of  paymente. 

The  surplus  produced  by  the  sale  of  agri- 
culture producte  abroad  will  be  needed  to 
offset  the  growing  costs  of  Imported  oil.  Some 
of  the  estimates  of  the  balance  of  paymente 
deficit  resulting  from  fuel  Importa  are  stag- 
gering. Thus,  we  will  need  a  strong  agricul- 
ture production  to  help  offset  this  deficit  in 
the  oil  Import  area. 

I  must  say  a  word  regarding  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation's  distribution  of  the 
Report.  I  believe  a  map  depleting  the  lines 
to  be  abandoned  in  each  State  should  have 
been  printed.  Secondly,  the  map  could  have 
been  carried  by  the  new^Mipers  throughout 
the  State  thereby  assuring  that  the  public 
was  alerted  to  potential  abandonment  prob- 
lems. 

I  am  not  certain  that  the  word  has  reach- 
ed all  affected  areas  In  Maryland.  Congress 
was  deeply  concerned  that  the  public  be 
alerted  to  potential  problems  and  that  the 
public  Interest  be  represented  and  even  au- 
thorized the  use  of  lawyers  to  represent  and 
assure  the  public's  voice  was  heard.  I  be- 
lieve that  tbe  ICC  at  the  Department  of 
Tranqx>rtatlon  should  consider  making  maps 
similar  to  the  one  I  have  made  available. 

Undoubtedly  there  will  be  abandonment  of 
lines.  In  the  Northeast  region  and  Maryland. 
I  am  hop>ef ul  that  the  massive  cute  proposed 
for  Maryland's  Eastern  Shore  will  not  occur. 
In  any  event,  It  behooves  Federal  and  State 
govemmente,  local  communities,  railroad  la- 
bor and  management  and  shippers  to  be 
alert  to  new  ideas  and  approaches.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Federal  Government  should  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  partnerships  with  af- 
fected states  which  would  mobUize  the  tal- 
ents of  our  agriculture  laud-grant  colleges  to 
develop  new  ways  and  methods  to  make 
certain  that  the  giant  agriculture  production 


of  this  country  will  not  be  lost  or  subse- 
quently diminished  because  of  cutbacks  in 
rail  service  or  inadequate  rail  transportation. 
Intermodal  centers  and  the  use  of  contain- 
ers for  the  shipment  of  goods  offer  Intriguing 
possibilities.  The  consumer  concept  has 
been  growing  and  is  employed  widely  by  in- 
dustry and  business.  Tet,  although  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  has  encouraged 
study  in  this  matter,  containerizatlon  has 
not  really  been  demonstrated  In  the  agri- 
culture section. 

Dr.  William  Thomp.son  of  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity, a  recognized  expert  in  the  movement 
of  grain  producte,  has  estimated  that  from 
the  farm  to  our  foreign  markete  grain  must 
be  bandied  and  rehandled  as  often  as  eleven 
times.  Much  of  the  cost  of  shipping  bulk 
commodities  resulte  from  the  handling  and 
rehandling  process. 

Further,  the  problem  of  rehandling  agri- 
culture products  severely  limits  the  Interface 
between  two  transportation  modes. 

Today  the  most  desired  car  for  handling 
grain  by  rail  is  the  so-caUed  "covered  grain- 
hopper  car."  The  nature  of  this  car  usually 
assures  that  it  will  be  empty  on  ite  return 
trip,  and  that  it  will  be  only  used  seasonally 
to  move  agriculture  producte.  Yet  the  fiexible 
and  adaptable  flatcar  could  easily  handle  con- 
tainers and  could  be  used  year  round  and 
would  be  more  likely  to  be  employed  for  back 
hauls.  Also,  plastic  bags,  like  giant  baggies, 
have  been  developed  for  containers  and  this 
now  makes  it  possible  to  place  agrlctilture 
producte  In  a  container  on  a  farm.  Refrig- 
erated containers  are  also  available  for 
perishable  commodities,  such  as  poultry  and 
meat. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  subsequent 
products  of  this  process,  the  preliminary 
system  plan  and  the  final  system  plan,  re- 
flect the  work  of  the  scalpel  and  not  the  meat 
ax.  I,  therefore,  urge  the  continuation  of  the 
north-south  artery  on  the  Delmarva  Penin- 
sula. I  also  strongly  recommend  the  retention 
of  the  coal  line  In  Western  Maryland. 

Finally,  I  ask  that  the  editorial  from  the 
Baltimore  Sim  on  the  DOT  rail  plan  be 
printed  in  the  record. 


BREAKING  THE  LAW  IN  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  a  dis- 
turbing dispatch  from  Cambodia  on  the 
front  page  of  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  reports  that  an  American  military 
adviser  is  at  work  assisting  Cambodian 
Government  armed  forces  in  their  civil 
war.  The  report  by  Elisabeth  Becker 
reads: 

During  the  dark  hours  of  dawn  tbe  Cam- 
bodian Insurgente  were  lobbing  mortars 
around  the  government's  command  post  at 
B^ampot.  Inside.  U.S.  MaJ.  Lawrence  W. 
Ondecker  was  showing  the  Cambodian  officers 
how  to  moimt  a  counterattack. 

"I  want  you  to  respond  very  quickly,"  be 
said.  "If  even  one  mortar  falls  In  your  aone, 
you  must  answer  back  with  fire  immediately." 

If  this  report  is  true,  then  the  Execu- 
tive is  breaking  five  statutes  now  in  effect. 

The  first  statute,  commonlj'  known  as 
the  Cooper-Church  amendmait,  became 
law  on  January  5,  1971.  Public  Law  91- 
652  as  amended  by  Public  Law  92-226. 
prohibits  the  introduction  of  U.S.  ground 
combat  troops  and  UJS.  military  advisers 
into  Cambodia.  It  reads  as  follows : 

Sec.  7.  (a)  In  line  with  the  expressed  In- 
tention of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
none  of  the  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  used 
to  finance  the  Introduction  of  United  States 
ground  combat  troops  into  Cambodia,  or  to 
provide  United  States  advisers  to  or  for  mlli- 
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tary,  paramilitary,  police,  or  otl^  security  or 
intelligence  rorces  in  Cambodia^ 

Subsequently,  In  1973.  t^  statutes, 
frequently  referred  to  as  c|Lse-Church 
amendments,  were  enacted  iijto  law,  bar- 
ring engagement  by  U.S.  military  forces 
in  hostilities  in.  over,  or  f|Dm  off  the 
shores  of  all  of  Indochina.iThis  strict 
restriction  is  part  of  Public|Law  93-50. 
Public  Law  93-52  as  extendad  by  Public 
Laws  93-118  and  93-124,  PuMic  Law  93- 
126,  and  Public  Law  9J-155.  I 

This  morning's  Washington  Post  ac- 
coimt  provides  on-the-spot  elldence  that 
at  least  one  American  militai^  man,  per- 
haps more,  is  directly  involv^  in  hostile 
combat  In  Cambodia.  This  Mvolvement 
breaks  the  law.  1 

In  his  confirmation  hearinewefore  the 
Foreign  RelaUons  CommitteerJenry  Kis- 
singer and  I  had  an  exchangelibout  Ex- 
ecutive compliance  with  thi  Cooper- 
Church  amendment.  Dr.  Kia  nger  re- 
plied: "To  the  best  of  my  knc  dedge,  it 
is."  Hien  this  exchange  took   )lace:' 

Senator  Chxtrch.  About  a  mo;  th  ago.  I 
watched  a  national  network  telev  slon  news 
program  which  showed  an  Americ  n  colonel, 
as  I  recall  bis  rank,  in  the  field  in  Cambodia 
with  Cambodian  forces.  The  fl]  i  showed 
him  pointing  In  various  dlrectio  is  on  the 
battlefield,  discussing  what  must  lave  been 
matters  of  tactical  concern,  with  (  ambodlan 
soldiers  In  uniform,  and  opening ,  map  and 
discussing  with  reference  to  the  map  and 
the  terrain,  what  he  had  to  say.lThe  Cam- 
bodians were  listening  very  intenuy  to  what 
must  have  been  his  advice.  | 

Assuming  that  this  film  was  aclially  taken 
In  Cambodia,  as  it  was  purported  to  be.  and 
that  the  camera  accurately  r^rded  the 
event,  vrould  not  that  colonel  be^ictlng  as  a 
military  adviser,  contrary  to  thj  provisions 
of  the  law?  1 

Mr.  KissiwcEH.  Senator,  I  hon|gtly  do  not 
know  anything  about  that  eveitt,  and  It  is 
very  difficult  for  me  to  specuj|ite.  If  the 
colonel  was  advising  CambodlaJD  troops  In 
combat  actions  he  was  acting  inilolatlon  of 
the  law.  I 

But  let  me  make  a  general  colbraent.  The 
Vietnam  war  was  conducted  li^  an  atmos- 
phere of  extraordinary  bltterne»w1thln  this 
country,  T  would  say  on  both  i^des  of  th« 
discussion,  In  which  both  sides  fielieved  that 
▼«ry  grave  Issues  of  national  policy  were 
Involved;  under  those  conditions  it  is  pos- 
sible that  things  were  done  that  seemed 
overwhelmingly  in  the  national  interest  and 
that  that  was  considered  the  primary  cri- 
terion, i 

K  what  I  have  said  to  this  committee  Is 
to  have  any  meaning,  then  It  tfould  be  to- 
tally Inappropriate  for  me,  as  Secretary,  or 
as  adviser  to  the  President,  torbehave  like 
a  sharp  lawyer  and  to  try  to  spHt  hair's  and 
find  some  legal  justification  for  something 
clearly  against  the  Intent  of  tfie  law.  So  I 
think  the  better  answer  to  give  jtm.  Senator, 
is  to  say,  that  when  the  law  is  clearly  under- 
stood— and  It  will  be  my  Job  to  make  sure 
that  I  clearly  understand  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress — we  may  disagree  with  It,  but  once 
the  intent  is  clear  we  will  Implement  not 
only  the  letter  but  the  spirit.  If  such  an 
event  occurred  as  you  describe.  1  wUl  do  my 
best  to  have  it  stopped.  - 

Senator  Chttkch.  Dr.  KlsKingef.  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  that  assurance  and,  knov^ing 
you  as  I  do,  I  am  certain  that  you  will  follow 
through  with  ft. 
Mr.  KissnrGEit.  Thank  you. 


In  the  light  of  the  Becker  report  vis- 
a-vis the  five  laws  currently  on  the  books 
and  Dr.  Kissinger's  assurance  to  me  that 
there  will  be  no  halr-splltting  but  gen- 


uine compliance  with  the  law.  I  call  upon 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  Secretary 
of  Defense  James  Schlesinger  to  account 
fully  and  openly  for  this  apparent  viola- 
tion as  soon  as  possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Eliza- 
beth Beckers  dispatch  from  Kampot, 
Cambodia,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Marcli  13,  1974J 
Amckican  Adviskss  nt  Cohbat 
(By  Elizabeth  Becker) 
Kampot,  Cabuooia. — During  the  dark  hours 
of  davm  the  Cambodian  insurgents  were  lob- 
bing mortars  around  the  governments  com- 
mand post  at  Kampot.  Inside,  U.S.  MaJ.  Law- 
rence W.  Ondecker  was  showing  the  Cam- 
bodian   officers   how    to   mount   a   counter- 
attack. 

"I  want  you  to  respond  very  quickly,"  h» 
laid.  "If  even  one  mortar  falls  In  your  zone, 
you  must  answer  back  with  Are  Immediately." 
While  the  American  major  was  poring  over 
maps  with  the  Cambodian  staff  officers  the 
Cambodian  general  offlcIaUy  in  command  of 
the  post  was  writing  in  his  diary,  alone  in 
an  adjoining  bunker. 

The  U.S.  embassy  In  Phnom  Penh  has  re- 
peatedly denied  reports  that  Americans  are 
serving  as  military  advisers  in  the  field.  Con- 
gress has  passed  a  Uw  that  problbiU  the  VS. 
mission  here  from  direct  involvement  In  the 
conduct  of  the  war. 

But  the  situation  in  this  coastal  town 
about  80  mUes  south  of  Phnom  Penh  is  criti- 
cal, and  MaJ.  Ondecker  was  flown  down  Sun- 
day. "He  was  loaned  to  us  from  the  3d  In- 
fantry Brigade."  Lt.  Col.  Choey  Yeun  said. 
"He  is  attached  to  the  3d  and  normally  works 
in  the  field  with  them,  but  he  is  needed  here. 
I  am  surprised  that  you  did  not  know  him." 
In  the  past  nvonth  rebel  troops  have 
moved  within  one  to  four  miles  of  Kampot, 
capturing  the  city's  main  water  supply  and 
the  country's  only  cement  factory.  They  regu- 
larly sbeU  the  town  with  7&-mm.  recoilless 
rifles  and  81 -mm.  mortars. 

Although  government  intelligence  ofBcera 
warned  of  an  impending  offensive  as  early 
as  January,  the  Kampot  garrison  made  no 
defense  preparations.  Over  the  past  week  the 
Cambodian  high  command  sent  reinforce- 
ments—and they  sent  MaJ.  Ondecker. 

•Protect  this  area  immediately,"  Mat 
Ondecker  said  while  the  31  rounds  were 
falling  In  and  around  the  city  Monday  morn- 
ing. •Good,  perfect,"  he  said  as  a  Cambodian 
officer  pointed  on  the  map  after  accepting 
the  American's  proposal. 

The  day  before  rebel  gunners  shot  down 
one  of  the  two  heUcopter  gtmshlps  stationed 
here,  and  the  second  one  was  recalled  to 
Phnom  Penh.  MaJ.  Ondecker  arranged  with 
the  U.S.  embassy  on  the  morning  of  the  at- 
tack that  additional  gunshlpa  would  be  sent 
to  Kampot  to  support  the  infantry. 

A  member  of  the  VS.  military  attache's 
staff  In  Phnom  Penh,  Ondecker  Is  in  Kam- 
pot officially  to  gather  information.  Chuck 
Bernard,  known  as  Monsieur  Jacques.  Is  the 
other  VS.  represenutlve  In  town.  He  has 
approximately  the  same  official  dutlea  as 
Ondecker  except  that  his  area  Is  elvlUan 
matters. 

"Monsieur  Jacques  works  with  me,"  said 
Ker  Sophay.  director  of  political  warfare. 
"He  writes  propaganda  tracts  with  me.  We 
have  published  and  distributed  6,000  pam. 
phiets  m  the  three  weeks  he  has  been  here." 
While  Junior  Cambodian  officers  say  Amer- 
icane  advise  in  the  field  u-ound  Phnom  Penh, 
it  has  never  been  confirmed.  In  Kampoti 
however,  it  Is  difficult  to  hide.  Ondecker  was 
In  and  out  of  the  command  poet,  openly  rec- 
ommending mUltary  maneuvers.  Sometimes 
he  prefaced  his   proposals   with    "I   suggest 
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and  the  general  also  suggests  that  you  im- 
mediately  fire  in  this  direcUon." 

The  Cambodians  were  obviously  pleased 
with  the  American's  help.  "MaJ.  Ondecker 
was  very  good  with  the  3d  Brigade;  he  will  be 
good  with  us,"  said  Col.  Choey  Yeun. 

Changes  were  made  quickly  after  Ondeck- 
er's  arrival.  Another  infantry  brigade  was 
called  in  to  bolster  the  2,000-man  government 
garrison,  and  the  top  command  was  replaced 
within  24  hours.  The  citVs  defense  perimeter 
was  stabilized  for  the  first  time  throughout 
the  siege. 

Villagers  are  still  leaving  the  town— the 
population  dropped  from  &0,000  to  less  than 
20,000  in  a  month.  Though  all  private  shops 
are  closed,  and  mortars  still  land  within  the 
city,  the  city's  small  open-air  market  re- 
opened Sunday  with  scmte  fruit  and  fish 
offered  for  sale. 


INCOME  TAXES  AND  THE  OLDER 
AMERICANS 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  as  April 
15,  1974  approaches,  we  should  be  mind- 
ful of  the  fact  that  between  7  and  9 
million  senior  citizens  will  soon  be  filing 
their  income  tax  returns.  Data  gathered 
by  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  would  indicate 
that  perhaps  50  percent  of  all  taxpayers 
65  years  of  age  and  over  maj'  have  over- 
paid their  Federal  income  tax.  Congress 
has  sought  to  provide  senior  citizens 
with  special  tax  benefits  such  as  the 
retirement  Income  tax  credit,  special 
treatment  on  capital  gains  through  the 
sale  of  a  home,  and  so  forth.  In  providing 
these  special  benefits,  however.  Congress 
has  made  the  Federal  tax  system  more 
complicated  for  senior  citizens  and  thus 
many  fail  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  offered  them. 

Internal  Revenue  Service  has  pub- 
lished a  booklet  entitled  "Tax  Ben^ts 
for  Older  Americans"— publication  No. 
554 — which  is  available  through  IRS  of- 
fices. A  summary  of  the  tax  benefits  pro- 
vided for  older  Americans  has  been  de- 
veloped by  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  "Check  List  of  Item- 
ized Deductions  for  Schedule  A  (form 
1040) "  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  check- 
list was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  / 

Checkmst  op  Itkmizfs  Deductions  roa 
SCHBtttTLB  A  (PoaM  1040) 

MEDICAI.  AND  DENTAL  EXPENSES 

Medical  and  dental  expenses  are  deductible 
to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  3%  of  a  tax- 
payer's adjusted  gross  Income  (line  IS,  Form 
1040). 

INSOBANCB  PBzmxnaB 
One-half  of  medical,  hospital  or  health  In- 
surance premiums  are  deductible  (up  to 
«1S0)  without  regard  to  the  3%  limitation 
for  other  medical  expenses.  The  remainder  of 
these  premiums  can  be  deducted,  but  is 
subject  to  the  3%  rule. 

DRtrCS  AND  MESICINXS  \ 

Included  In  medical  expenses  (subject  to 
3%  rule)  but  only  to  extent  exceeiling  1%  of 
adjusted  gross  income  (line  15,  Form  1040) J 

OTHER  MRDIOU.  ULTtHtMB  4 

Other  allowable  medical  and  dental  expenw] 
(subject  to  8%  limitation): 
Abdominal  supports. 
Ambulance  hire. 
Anesthetist. 
Arch  supports. 
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Artificial  limbs  and  teeth. 

Back  supports. 

Braces. 

Capital  expenditures  for  medical  purposes 
(e.g..  elevator  for  persons  with  a  heart  aU- 
ment) — deductible  to  the  extent  that  the 
cost  of  the  capital  expenditure  exceeds  the 
Increase  in  value  to  your  home  because  of 
the  capital  expenditure.  Taxpayer  should 
have  an  independent  appraisal  made  to  re- 
flect clearly  the  Increase  in  value. 

Cardiographs. 

Chiropodist. 

Chiropractor. 

Christian  science  practitioner,  authorized. 

Convalescent  home  (for  medical  treatment 
only). 

Crutches. 

Dental  services  (e.g.,  cleaning  teeth.  X-rays, 
filling  teeth). 

Dentures. 

Dermatologist. 

Eyeglasses. 

Gynecologist. 

Hearing  aids  and  batteries. 

Hospital  expenses. 

Insulin  treatment. 

Invalid  chair. 

Lab  tests. 

Lip  reading  lessons  (designed  to  overcome 
a  handicap). 

Neurologist. 

Nursing  services  (for  medical  care). 

Ophthalmologist. 

Optician. 

Optometrist. 

Oral  surgery. 

Osteopath,  licensed. 

Pediatrician. 

Physical  examinations. 

Physician. 

Physiotherapist. 

Podiatrist. 

Psychiatrist. 

Psychoanalyst, 

Psychologist. 

Psychotherapy. 

Radium  therapy. 

Sacroiliac  belt. 

Seelng-eye  dog  and  maintenance. 

Splints. 

Supplementary  medical  Insurance  (Part 
B)  under  medicare. 

Surgeon. 

Transportation  expenses  for  medical  pur- 
ptoses  (6^  per  mile  plus  parking  and  tolls  or 
actual  fares  for  taxi,  buses,  etc.) . 

Vaccines. 

Vitamins  prescribed  by  a  doctor  (but  not 
taken  as  a  food  supplement  or  to  preserve 
general  health). 

Wheelchairs. 

Whirlpool  baths  for  medical  purposes. 

X-rays. 

TAXES 

Real  estate. 

State  and  local  gasoline. 

General  sales. 

State  and  local  income. 

Personal  property. 

If  sales  tax  tables  are  used  In  arriving  at 
your  deduction,  you  may  add  to  the  amount 
shown  In  the  tax  tables  only  the  sales  tax 
paid  on  the  purchase  of  five  classes  of  items: 
automobiles,  alrpleoies,  boats,  mobile  homes, 
and  materials  used  to  build  a  new  home  when 
you  are  your  own  contractor. 

When  using  the  sales  tax  tables,  add  to 
your  adjtisted  gross  Income  any  nontax- 
able Income  (e.g..  Social  Security  ot  Rail- 
road Retirement  anniUties) . 

CONTKlaUTIONS 

In  general,  contributions  may  be  deducted 
up  to  60  percent  of  your  adjusted  gross  in- 
come (line  15.  Form  1040) .  However,  contri- 
butions to  certain  private  nonprofit  founda- 
tions, veterans  organizations,  or  fraternal 
societies  are  limited  to  20  percent  of  ad- 
Justed  gross  income. 


Cash  contributions  to  qualified  organiza- 
tions for  (1)  religious,  charitable,  scientific, 
literary  or  educational  ptirposes,  (2)  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals,  or 
(3)  Federal,  State  or  local  governmental 
units  (tuition  for  children  attending  paro- 
chial schools  is  not  deductible) .  Fair  market 
value  of  proi>erty  (e.g.,  clothing,  books,  equip- 
ment, fvirniture)  for  charitable  purposes. 
(For  gifts  of  appreciated  property,  special 
rules  apply.  Contact  local  IRS  office.) 

Travel  expenses  (actual  or  6<  per  mile  plus 
parking  and  tolls)  for  charitable  purposes 
(may  not  deduct  Insurance  or  depreciation 
in  either  case). 

Cost  and  upkeep  of  uniforms  used  in  chari- 
table activities  (e.g.,  scoutmaster) . 

Purchase  of  goods  or  tickets  from  chari- 
table organizations  (excess  of  amount  paid 
over  the  fair  market  value  of  the  goods  or 
services) . 

Out-of-pocket  expenses  (e.g.,  postage,  sta- 
tionery, phone  calls)  while  rendering  services 
for  charitable  organizations. 

Care  of  unrelated  student  in  taxpayer's 
home  under  a  written  agreement  with  a  qual- 
ifying organization  (deduction  is  limited  to 
$50  per  month) . 

INTEREST 

Home  mortgage. 

Auto  loan. 

Installment  purchases  (television,  washer, 
dryer,  etc.) 

Bank  credit  card — can  deduct  the  finance 
charge  as  Interest  If  no  part  Is  for  service 
charges  or  loan  fees,  credit  Investigation 
reports.  If  classified  as  service  charge,  may 
still  deduct  6  percent  of  the  average  monthly 
balance  (average  monthly  balance  equals 
the  total  of  the  unpaid  balances  for  all  12 
months,  divided  by  12)  limited  to  the  por- 
tion of  the  total  fee  or  service  charge  al- 
locable to  the  year. 

Points — deductible  as  Interest  by  buyer 
where  financing  agreement  provides  that 
they  are  to  be  paid  for  use  of  lender's  money. 
Not  deductible  if  points  represent  charges 
for  services  rendered  by  the  lending  Institu- 
tion (e.g.,  VA  loan  points  are  service  charges 
and  are  not  deductible  as  interest).  Not  de- 
ductible If  paid  by  seller  (are  treated  as 
selling  expenses  and  represent  a  reduction  of 
amount  realized). 

Penalty  for  prepayment  of  a  mortgage — 
deductible  as  interest. 

Revolving  charge  accounts — may  deduct 
the  "finance  charge"  If  the  charges  are  based 
on  your  unpaid  balance  and  computed 
monthly. 

CASUALTY   OR  THEIT  LOSSES 

Casualty  (e.g.,  tornado,  flood,  storm,  fire, 
or  auto  accident  provided  not  caused  by  a 
willful  act  or  wUlful  negligence)  or  theft 
losses  to  nonbusiness  property — the  amount 
of  your  casualty  loss  deduction  is  generally 
the  lesser  of  (1)  the  decrease  in  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  as  a  result  of  the  cas- 
ualty, or  (2)  your  adjusted  basis  In  the  prop- 
erty. This  amovmt  must  be  further  reduced 
by  any  Insurance  or  other  recovery,  and.  In 
the  case  of  property  held  for  personal  use, 
by  the  $100  limitation.  You  may  use  Form 
4648  for  computing  your  personal  casualty 
loss. 

CRILO  AND  DISABLED  DEPENDENT  CARE  EXPENSES 

The  deduction  for  child  dependent  care 
expenses  for  employment  related  purposes 
has  been  expanded  substantially.  Now  a  tax- 
payer who  maintains  a  household  may  claim 
a  deduction  for  employment-related  expenses 
Incurred  in  obtaining  care  for  a  ( 1 )  depend- 
ent who  Is  under  15.  (2)  physically  or  men- 
tally disabled  dependent,  or  (3)  disabled 
spouse.  The  maximum  allowable  deduction 
Is  $400  a  month  ($4,800  a  year) .  As  a  general 
rule,  employment-related  expenses  are  de- 
ductible only  If  Incurred  for  services  for  a 
qualifying  individual  in  the  taxpayer's  house- 
hold. However,  an  exception  exists  tot  chUd 


care  expenses  (as  distinguished  from  a  dis- 
abled dependent  or  a  disabled  spouse) .  In 
this  case,  expenses  outside  the  household 
(e.g.,  day  care  expenditures)  are  deductible 
but  the  maximum  deduction  Is  $200  per 
month  for  one  child,  $300  per  month  for  2 
children,  and  $400  per  month  for  3  or  more 
children. 

When  a  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  income 
(line  15,  Form  1040)  exceeds  $18,000,  his  de- 
duction is  reduced  by  $1  for  each  $2  of  in- 
come above  this  amount.  For  further  Infor- 
mation about  child  and  dependent  care  de- 
ductions, see  Publication  503,  Child  Care  and 
Disabled  Dependent  Care,  available  free  at 
Internal  Revenue  offices. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Alimony  and  separate  maintenance  (peri- 
odic payments). 

Appraisal  fees  for  casualty  loss  or  to  de- 
termine the  fair  market  value  of  charitable 
contributions. 

Campaign  contributions  (up  to  $100  for 
Joint  returns  and  $50  for  single  persons). 

Union  dues. 

Cost  of  preparation  of  Income  tax  ret\irn. 

Cost  of  tools  for  employee  (depreciated 
over  the  useful  life  of  the  tools) . 

Dues  for  Chamber  of  Commerce  (If  as  a 
business  expense ) . 

Rental  cost  of  a  safe -deposit  box  for  In- 
come producmg  property. 

Fees  paid  to  Investment  counselors. 

Subscriptions  to  business  publications. 

Telephone  and  postage  in  cotuiection  with 
investments. 

Uniforms  required  for  employment  and  not 
generally  wearable  off  the  Job. 

Maintenance  of  uniforms  required  for  em- 
ployment. 

Special  safety  apparel  (e.g.,  steel  toe 
safety  shoes  or  helmets  worn  by  construc- 
tion workers;  special  masks  worn  by  welders) . 

Business  entertainment  expenses. 

Business  gift  expenses  not  exceding  $25 
per  recipient. 

Emplo3m:»ent  agency  fees  for  securing  em- 
ployment. 

Cost  of  a  periodic  physical  examination  If 
required  by  employer. 

Cost  of  Installation  and  maintenance  of  a 
telephone  required  by  the  taxpayer's  em- 
ployment (deduction  based  on  business  use). 

Cost  of  bond  if  required  for  employment. 

Expenses  of  an  office  In  your  home  if  em- 
ployment requires  it. 

Payments  made  by  a  teacher  to  a  substi- 
tute. 

Educational  expenses  required  by  your  em- 
ployer to  maintain  yotir  position  or  for  main- 
taining or  sharpening  yoiu:  skills  for  your 
employment. 

Political  Campaign  Contributions. — Tax- 
payers may  now  claim  either  a  deduction 
(line  33,  Schedule  A,  Form  1040)  or  a  credit 
(ime  52,  Form  1040),  for  campaign  contribu- 
tions to  an  individual  who  is  a  candidate  for 
nomination  or  election  to  any  Federal,  State 
or  local  office  in  any  primary,  general  or  spe- 
cial election.  The  deduction  or  credit  Is  also 
applicable  for  any  ( 1 )  committee  supporting 
a  candidate  for  Federal.  State,  or  local  elec- 
tive public  office,  (2)  national  committee  of 
a  national  political  party,  (3)  State  commit- 
tee of  a  national  political  party,  or  (4)  local 
committee  of  a  national  political  party.  The 
maximum  deduction  is  $50  ($100  for  couples 
filing  Jointly) .  The  amount  of  the  tax  credit 
is  one-half  of  the  political  contribution,  with 
a  $12.50  ceUing  ($25  for  couples  filing 
Jointly). 

Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund. — Ad- 
ditionally, taxpayers  may  voluntarily  ear- 
mark $1  of  their  taxes  ($2  <m  Joint  returns) 
to  help  defray  the  costs  of  the  1976  presi- 
dential election  campaign.  If  you  faUed  to 
earmark  $1  of  your  1073  taxes  ($2  on  Joint 
returns)  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  the  1976 
presidential  election  campaign,  you  may  do 
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BO  In  the  space  provUed  above  the  slgna-  personal  residence  If  within  1  year  before  skip  out  to  Canada  or  Sweden  when  h.., 
ture  line  on  your  1973  tax  return.  or  1  year  after  the  sale  he  Cuys'and  occu-  tb^^n^^uTr^  tT^Zt^yo^JZ 
For  any  questions  concerning  any  of  these  pies   another  residence,   the  cost  of   which  would  agree  to  such  a  cymcal  do^Tf  Bt«^^ 
Items,  contact  your  local  IBS  office.  You  may  equals  or  exceeds  the  adjusted  sales  price  of  ard                                     cynical  double  stand- 
also  obtain  helpful  publications  and  addl-  the   old    residence.    Additional    time    Is    al-          An  Jim  nuhnn  n«f  tt  i«  .  --.i . 

tlonal  forms  by  contacting  your  local  IRS  lowed  If   (1)    you  construct  the  new^eS-  Au^s'lTHeSdT-^'e  Nat'Ton  "hi^u^  5' 

«>«<=«  Jl*^'*,'"'  <i.>  I?"  ''•'■'  °°  «="'•  «»"*y  in  the  000  deserters  who  skulk  In  bittern^       '" 

Other  tax  relU/ measures  for  older  Americans  y°-   Armed   Forces.   Publication   623    (Tax  (the  forgiveness  plan)    was  not  d^v^Li  "*  ' 

Requirea  to  Ale  a     ^^'^"''^^'.^r  **"*"«   ^""^  =°'°«)    ««*'      »»«'P  "»«  53.000  American  Midlers  wh^dW 
XnrJ.'  "--e^^innoon.eCred«.-To  qualify  for      iToxer.^'^'''"-    ^^^    "«    -complaining   t 

^ ^\^-'-    '^yjT:i^r-^^^i %^  -t.  <:>  mo^o^ror}^.^iT^^-h-p^e"r?^- 

single  (under  age  68) $2,050      flTh  „r*YnT',n"'=°,'"^'°  excess  of  •600  in  ,et  others  shoulder'' their  dange?  of  d?in^ 

Single  (age  66  or  older) ...  2.800      l^^  °f  ""^  *°  calendar  years  before  1973,  But  could  the  people.  If  they  agreed  to  m 

Married  couple  (both  spouses  un-  ■™.  <*=>    *»*'«  certain   types  of   qualifying  hypocritical  a  move,  ever  forgive  themselvM? 

der  66)   filing  Jointly  2  800        """"ent  Income".  Five  types  of  Income—  ^^^^     8  ve  memseivesT 

Married    couple    (1    spouse    66  \r  '            pensions,  annuities.  Interest,  and  dividends  ^^~"^^^-^^ 

older)   filing  jointly... ^  3,660      l"cl"0«'  <>«  »»"«   16.  I^^m  1040,  and  gross  THE  SCIENTIFIC  POTENTIAL  ANn 

Married  couple  (both  mouses  66  A;  ""**    ''■°°*    Schedule    E,    Part    11,    column  DOMESTIC  PROm  VTUia 

older)   filing  Jointly                    4  4  300      <»>)-<>ualJfy     for    the    retirement     Income  i^Mii^HC  PROBLEMS 

Married  filing  separately 1  '  760     "tl"  ^'"-  I^MENICI.  Mr  President,  today  I 

.  ..„       ,  _                                       i  The  credit  Is  15  percent  of  the  lesser  of:  am  Eulding  mv  name  as  a  ro«:nnn<:nr  nf  a 

ad^ft'r?^r'^f^S"e"ximpfcri^  coL^r^''"-'"  '^"'^^^'^^  -'^-'^^  '^  ^495,  a  bi5  Jp^^le^  SI'SSSX': 
lowed  a  taxpayer,  a  husband  and  wK  who  2.  $1,524  ($2,286  for  a  Joint  return  where  !.^,«"fii^"°"  °'  our  scientific  and  tech- 
are  66  or  older  on  the  last  day  of  the  taxable  both  taxpayers  are  65  or  older)  minus  the  P»?  ^!f,®l  resources.  The  main  thrust  of 
year  are  each  entitled  to  an  addltloial  ex-  total  of  nontaxable  pensions  (such  as  Social  I.  °'"  **  ">  relate  our  scientific  poten- 
emptJon  of  $750  because  of  age.  Tou  ale  con-  Security  benefits  or  RaUroad  Retirement  an-  "*^  ^  °^^  critical  domestic  problems 
sidered  66  on  the  day  before  your  65tdblrth-  nultles)  and  earned  lncom3  (depending  up-  This  biU  is  a  positive  step  in  obtaining 
a^'  1  1974  von'^if,  i!i  ^)ft  m**H^»'"  ?^^*It^r  °"  *''*  taxpayers  age  and  the  amount  of  any  a  much  needed  assessment  of  our  sclen- 
t^ni  .7M  ^^rZl^l  J  11^  ^J:^  •****';  ««^"»«8»  he  may  have) .  tiflc  and  technological  abilities  I  have 
.STorVo'ir97^F:Lr"Tome  S^tTurn'  t^l' ITc^r^^JZ  TT."  '''  ^'  T'^  ''^''^  ^^^''  ''''  ^^^  ^«  PO«««»  the  nece£S^' 
Ku«4  5„pport!r;;*irenrim  te;  ncome  m%xS's^o';9S^'prS.^  atr^^t  ^i?""^^^^  skills  but  have  faUed  to 
U^t^^  r^  "^  """"'**'  "  *  depenjnt  of  62  ye^  oldTu?  less  Zn^2.  U^^^ouLTls  Hf.^"^  *  P™P«^  mechanism  by  which 
m,t  /,»^''•^'^  provided  five  telbs  are  reduced  by  one-half  of  the  earneTmcome  ^^^^  "^,^1  ^  aPP"«l  to  OUT  everyday 
^^  J,  L<  k'"*°'v:  /i*  ^'■°*"  incoiie,  (3)  m  excess  of  $1,200  up  to  $1,700,  plus  the  total  ^^^s.  Today  it  Is  vitally  important  that 
mSh.n  .nTTs."^  "'  relatlonsl|p.  (4)  amount  over  $1,700.  Persons  72  and  over  are  We  effectively  maximize  the  benefits  that 
mJ^T^s'  ?So  ir  m3[n^v'iH!li?r"*.H^  "*'*  ''"»'J**=»  ^  **>*  "™*«»  ^<=«'»«  limitation,  can  be  gained  by  the  work  of  our  scien- 
^CX^^  .^  tad^wf, JT  «nH  n     f '"'i"*        schedule   R   is    used    for   taxpayers   who  tiflc  community. 

^S?^uS    mo«'';arha'?^h7  fc^^n"  ""^^   T.  retirement   Income   credit.  The  question  must  then  be  asked  as  to 

support  However.  It  JtiTi  .^^be  posfb^o  co^DutJ°the"r'^ti™nr.n!om^'^r^l?  fT  T'^^*  ^  '^«  ™°«'  appropriate  mechanism 

one  of  the  Individual,  to  be  enti^d  to  a  ^"Tr  ^  he  hw  «queJtedThat^  Sm  ^  effectively  uUlize  these  resources.  In 

«q^l^'^nu1^  mf  t"r"°"  "uVt  'l'°'''"«  ^^'-  ^  anrhe^ai^'we^^^^e  ^e.n^  ^^^  ^i^%  ^ave  been  unable  to  assess 

l^Tor  m^  ^rLnL^lJl""'*  §^^'^-  '°'  Columns  A  and  B  and  completes  lines  2  »"<*  motivate  OUT  scientific  potential  in 

could  Tlata  Mie  D^^  fr^/.^JfH'lr'Vf ^  *"*>  ^  °"  Schedule  R-relatlng  to  the  amount  "»  Orderly  manner.  The  testimony  re- 

we^not^r  the  Jup^rt"  st^tSfr  i^n"  "'  """  ^"^  ^""'"'^  '^°««*--  ^''«^  «*-  i^^^^  '^^^''^  ^^  Aeronautics  and  Space 

tribute  more  than  Sjf  ottb^dlrAA^f-l  *»'«'»««*»«"«»"«».  earned  income,  and  qual-  Sciences  Committee  reveals  the  peaks 

support.                                          aepyiaents  uymg    retirement    Income    (pension.,    an-  and  vaUeys.  the  bursts  of  Interest  and 

2.  Any  one  of  those  who  indlvlduly  con-  ^j^^^^Lr'l'^J!^,!^-^^^^^  *^®    ^"^    <>'    inattention     which    have 

tribute  more  than  10  percent  of  th^uuial  ^™^,^             '^"°  ^^  ^^  °°  ''°*  "'     Plagued  OUT  national  efforts, 

dependents  support,  but  onzy  one  4^  t/iem.  "'™ '"»"•    ^^_^^^^^  The   committee   heard   from-    Dr    H 

"^^  ^TJ^fy.'^^^^'^^'^''^  deductic*.  Guyford  Stever.  Director,  National  isci- 

statement  thlt  he  ^u  not**ciar  *ir***'*                             AMNESTY  ence  Foundation  and  Science  Advisor  to 

pendency    deduction     for    thlt'^^eir.* -^S;  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  there  i^dm^ltfiJ^^i'isSi^^Tf^   ^-    ^f ****!; 

statement  must  be  filed  with  thelncome  appeared  in  the  March  2.  1974.  issue  of  h^T^  a^  .   I  ^*"?"»^  Aeronautics  and 

tax  return  of  the  person  who  clalmslhe  de-  the      Augusta      ChronlrlA      nPwsnorwM-  Space    Administration,    and    Dr.    Philip 

pendency  deduction.  Form  2120   (luitiple  Augustl^     an  Srial  entltTS^o  Handler,  president.  National  Academy  of 

Support  Declaration)  may  be  used  l,r  this  E^^^ut  "              editorial  entitled    No  Sciences,  where  It  was  repeatedly  ^b- 

""sSTo/   Per.ona/   Residence    by  liderly  This  editorial  succinctly  points  out  why  oMSBS?it2?lon*ZdS,rt^v2^nrir 

Taxpayers.— A  taxpayer  may  elect  lo^ex-  «>  "^^My  Americans  share  views  similar  J"  "aRmentatlon  and  short-hved  prior- 

ciude  from  groos  Income  part,  or,  unAr  cer-  ^  my  own  reference  amnesty.  t»  «,-  „,-  ♦         *  i-w  ^ 

tain  circumstances,  all  of  the  gain  fr£i  the  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  "    u  .            .,  estebllsh  a  positive  ap- 

saie  of  his  personal  residence,  provitid:  sent  that  this  editorial  be  Drlnted  in  the  P'°?f"  ^  meeting  many  of  our  domesUc 

1.  He  was  65  or  older  before  the  datXf  the  RkcoRD               eoitonai  oe  prmiea  m  tne  problems     through     utilization    of    our 

■*!•*' if"**       ..      ^  T  There  beinirno  oblertlon  th»  oHif/^Hai     scientific  resources,  we  must  develop  a 

2.  He  owned  and  occupied  the  propity  as  ^  "ere  «eing  no  OOjecuon.  Uie  editorial     vehicle    to    more    effectlvelv    rrtat*   our 
hu  personal  residence  for  a  period  tlJing     **»  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record.    caMSilitiP«  to  I^f,r  nJ^.  t7  «/^    >w.^^ 

at  least  5  years  within  the  8-ySar  pertolenS!      "  'o"©** :  SSf  S    Sl«  Vp  o  Lf^V  J'  ^  ?f  ^" 

mg  on  the  date  of  the  sale  |  No  East  Otrr  that  S.  2495  Is  a  step  In  the  right  dlrec- 

Taxpayers  meeting  these  two  requlrinenta  Army  SecreUry  Howard  H.  Callaway  to,  we  JS^.l^'^"^!^*!,^**''^*^'"^*  °'  ^*!P^  '\ 

may  elect  to  exclude  the  entire  galj^from  believe,  correct  In  his  stand  against  letting  *emcie  m  tnat  It  proposes  both  a  total 

gross   Income   If   the   adjusted   salf^  price  Vietnam  War  draft  evaders  clear  their  rec-  assessment  of  oiir  abilities  and  creates  a 

of  their  residence  is  $20,000  or  less.  1  (This  ords  by  peace-time  Army  service.  mechanism    whereby    these   capabilities 

election  can  only  b«  made  once  dufng  a  The  solution  would  set  up  two  classes  of  can  be  related  to  the  legislative  machin- 

taypayers  lifetime. )    If  the  adjusted!  sales  citizens.  One  would  be  those  who  obeyed  the  ery.  There  are  several  provisions  in  this 

price   exceeds   $20,000,    an   election   n*y    be  law.    served    In   our   defense   forces,    and   In  bill    which   I   feel    need    rt-viainn     hut  It 

made  to  exclude  part  of  the  gain  ba«»|on  a  thousands  of  cases  died  during  the  effort  to  ^  the  overall  al^nrl!^  ^^^h  T  offer 

ratio  of  $20,000  over  the  adjusted  sale|price  hold  back  the  tide  of  Communist  aggression^  mJ^!^?^,*       approach  of  which  I  offer 

of  the  residence.  Form  2119    (Sale  *  Ex-  The  other  class  would  be  those  who  cho«>  ^!^?,''°"- 

change  of  Personal  Residence)  is  Alpful  to  violate  the  law,  then  ask  to  be  allowed  to  '  *'*"  "P°"  ""^  COlleaflfues  to  accept  the 
in  determining  what  gain,  if  any.  nfty  b«  don  unUorma  when  mUltary  compensation  responsibility  of  designing  and  main- 
excluded  by  an  elderiy  taxpayer  wh*i  b*  and  benefits  had  vasUy  Increased,  and  put  talning  a  mechanism  whereby  the  PO- 
** innifi  *^'  *  1  *"  'honorable"  service  with  little  chance  of  tentlal  of  OUT  sclentlflc  community  to 
f«r  «Juip««„  Vh-^*'*'  "^^  •'•f*  1  *•■  ***"^  to  bear  the  brunt  of  a  ihooting  war.  more  effectively  related  to  the  needs  of 
fer  reporung  the  ,aln  on  the  aalt  f  w.  The  aplrlt.  of  thoae  brave  men  who  did  not  our  people.  Wt  have  f<»  tS  long  ac- 
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cepted  a  fragmented  approach  and  we 
are  now  witnesses  to  the  effects  of  this 
chaotic  condition. 


SENATOR  THURMOND  ADDRESSES 
NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  COMMIS- 
SION OP  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  ad- 
dressed the  National  Economic  Commis- 
sion of  the  American  Legion  at  their 
Washington  conference  held  here  on 
March  7.  Senator  Thurmond,  who  is  the 
senior  Republican  on  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  is  a  valued  and  hard- 
working member  who  has  materially 
aided  us  in  securing  new  and  improved 
legislation  for  veterans.  I  believe  my  col- 
leagues will  find  Senator  Thurmond's  re- 
marks of  interest  and  thus  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  his  remarks 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Senatox  Strom  Thurmond 

Mr.  Chairman,  Director  Kerby,  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Economic  Commls- 
sloD,  my  fellow  Legionnaires:  As  soon  as  I  waa 
eligible  after  World  War  U,  I  Joined  The 
American  Legion.  I  have  always  been  proud 
of  my  long  and  close  association  with  you. 

Since  it  was  founded  in  1919,  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  has  made  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  National  welfare.  It  has  stood 
for  the  best  values  In  the  American  charac- 
ter— Americanism,  freedom,  good  govern- 
ment, and  service  to  one's  follow  man.  In  my 
mind.  The  American  Legion  is  synonymous 
with  what  is  best  for  America. 

Tour  support  has  been  a  vital  factor  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  strong  National  defense. 
Tour  unyielding  concern  for  the  American 
veteran  and  his  family  has  been  a  National 
asset. 

Along  with  many  others  in  the  Congress,  I 
appreciate  your  hard  work,  and  value  your 
positions  on  the  great  Issues  which  affect 
the  destiny  of  our  Nation. 

I.  ECONOMICS  AND  THE  VETERANS 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Economic 
Commission  has  specific  Jurisdiction  over  eco- 
nomic matters  pertaining  to  veterans,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  employment,  veter- 
ans' preference  in  Federal  employment,  and 
Fit  housing. 

With  your  permission,  I  shall  speak  briefly 
to  these  particular  points,  and,  more  gener- 
ally, to  the  economic  Implication  of  veterans' 
legislation  for  the  individual  veteran  and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  compliment  The  Legion  for  the  sensible 
approach  it  has  maintained  in  recommend- 
ing responsible  programs  to  the  Congress. 
Tour  recognition  of  the  limited  resources 
with  which  the  Federal  Government  must 
work,  has  given  your  views  an  added  stature 
when  you  point  to  the  economic  needs  of 
the  veteran.  Your  voice  does  not  go  un- 
noticed. 

The  economic  success  of  America's  29  mil- 
lion Uving  veterans  Is  essential  for  the  total 
economy  to  prosper.  Together  with  their  de- 
pendents, veterans  represent  almost  one-half 
of  our  population.  The  well-being  of  the  vet- 
eran is  Interwoven  with  the  economic  pros- 
perity for  all. 

n.    EMPLOYMENT 

Programs  designed  to  aid  the  veteran  In 
employment  and  reemployment  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  ensuring  the  well-being  of 
other  sectors  oX  our  economy. 


The  employment  of  veterans  pays  extra 
dividends  to  the  employer.  Veterans  make 
good,  sound  employees. 

They  have  matured  In  the  service  of  our 
country. 

They  are  trained  in  self -discipline. 

Former  officers  and  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers have  developed  managerial  skills,  which 
have  proved  to  be  a  great  asset  in  business, 
industry,  and  government. 

Veterans  have  acquired  an  expertise  in  ro- 
cational  skills  through  mandatory  MOS  qual- 
ification in  the  military. 

They  have  learned  self-confidence  throvgh 
problem  solving,  on  the  field  of  battle  or 
under  rigorous  training  programs. 

In  many  instances,  however,  the  veteran 
has  been  disabled  in  the  service  of  our  coun- 
try. He  requires  vocational  rehabilitation  and 
special  consideration  In  order  to  return  to  the 
civilian  sector  as  a  productive  member  of 
society. 

We  owe  this  man  and  his  family  every 
effort  to  help  him  readjust. 

One  of  the  pending  bills  before  the  Sen- 
ate, S.  2784,  deals  with  this  problem.  I  am 
a  co-author  of  this  legislation.  It  contains 
several  significant  provisions  for  the  em- 
ployment of  young  and  disabled  veterans, 
their  wives  and  widows. 

S.  2784  extends  vocational  rehabilitation 
benefits  to  Vietnam  veterans  who  have  a 
compensable  service-connected  disability  rat- 
ing. Presently,  the  veteran  must  have  a  30  Vo 
disability  rating  or  demonstrate  the  relation- 
ship between  his  need  for  such  training  and 
his  particular  disability. 

Job  training,  counseling,  and  placement 
services  will  be  extended  to  widows  of  vet- 
erans who  die  of  service-connected  causes, 
and  wives  of  totally  disabled  veterans. 

In  the  1972  "OI  Bill"  amendments,  now 
Public  Law  92-540.  the  Congress  passed  a 
substantial  provision  to  aid  veterans  in  their 
employment  problems.  Public  Law  92-540 
authorized  67  Federal  employment  specialists 
to  assist  Veterans'  Employment  Representa- 
tives in  seeking  to  solve  veterans'  employ- 
ment problems. 

Unfortunately,  this  law  has  not  yet  been 
fully  Implemented.  I  am  aware  of  your  con- 
cern in  this  area. 

Earlier  this  week,  I  spoke  with  officials 
In  The  Department  of  Labor  about  this  prob- 
lem. I  urged  the  Labor  Department  to  ex- 
pedite the  Implementation  of  this  law,  and 
to  authorize  higher  grade  levels  for  these 
slots,  so  outstanding  individuals  can  afford 
to  take  these  Jobs. 

You  may  be  assured  of  my  continued  In- 
trest  in  this  problem. 

Further,  a  new  provision  will  be  added  to 
the  law  by  S.  2784.  It  requires  the  VA,  the 
Department  of  Labor,  and  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  establish  an  action  plan  for 
the  preferential  employment  of  disabled 
veterans  and  young  Vietnam  Era  veterans. 

Veterans  preference  for  CivU  Service  Jobs 
was  first  authorized  by  Public  Law  78-359  In 
the  "Veterans  Preference  Act  of  1944".  It  is 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  it  should  be  en- 
forced. The  provisions  contained  in  S.  2784 
will  help  ensure  the  employment  and  re- 
employment rights  to  which  the  veteran  Is 
entitled. 

Hearings  will  be  held  on  S.  2784  within 
the  next  several  months,  and  the  Committee 
will  welcome  the  views  of  The  American 
Legion  on  employment  and  veterans  pref- 
erence. 

m.    EDUCATION 

The  primary  focus  of  S.  2784.  the  "GI  Bill" 
Amendments,  is  the  educational  subsistence 
allowance  and  related  provisions. 

The  "GI  Bill"  has  been  one  of  the  out- 
standing programs  to  aid  the  economic  suc- 
cess of  the  veteran,  and  to  assure  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  our  society. 

An  analysis  of  the  economic  return  of  the 
"OI  BiU"  substantiates  this  fact. 


In  1965,  the  Department  of  Labor  and  The 
Department  of  Commerce  analyzed  the  in- 
comes of  veterans  and  non-veterans  in  the 
same  age  groups.  Approximately  10  million 
World  War  II  and  Korean  Conflict  veterans 
enrolled  for  education  or  training  under  the 
"GI  Bill".  The  total  cost  to  the  government 
was  $19  billion. 

The  income  of  the  veteran  who  received 
"GI  Bill"  assistance  averaged  from  $1,000  to 
$1,500  a  year  more  than  those  who  did  not. 
On  this  basis,  it  was  estimated  that  the 
trained  and  educated  veterans  generated 
additional  income  taxes  in  excess  of  $1  bil- 
lion per  year  for  over  20  years.  This  repre- 
sented a  $20  billion  return  in  taxes  alone  on 
the  $19  billion  cost  of  the  program. 

Additionally,  the  skUl  levels  of  those  who 
participated  In  the  program  were  raised  sig- 
nificantly. Around  45 '^r  of  the  World  War  n 
veterans,  29  "c  of  the  Korean  Conflict  vet- 
erans, 10"^  of  the  post -Korean  Conflict  vet- 
erans, and  8'r  of  the  Vietnam  Era  veterans 
had  less  than  a  high  school  education  when 
they  entered  training  under  the  "GI  BiU". 

Since  World  War  11,  the  "GI  Bill"  has  pro- 
vided an  impressive  part  of  the  Nation's  pro- 
fessional and  skilled  manpower.  The  number 
of  Jobs  added  to  the  National  productive 
capability  is  revealing: 

523.000  in  engineering; 

350,000  in  education; 

365,000  in  the  life  sciences,  physical 
sciences,  and  health  sciences; 

Over  1  million  in  business,  commerce,  and 
law;  and 

Almost  4  mUlion  in  skilled  trades,  crafts, 
and  industrial  pursuits. 

In  each  instance,  the  veteran  has  not  been 
the  only  beneficiary.  Society  as  a  whole  has 
benefitted  from  the  training  and  educational 
pursuits  of  veterans  under  "The  GI  Bill".  It 
has  paid  for  itself  many  times  over. 

Education  is  one  of  our  best  Investments  In 
the  future.  I  shall  continue  to  work  for  a 
viable  "GI  Bill"  program  which  is  equivalent 
to  the  programs  provided  to  veterans  of  other 
wars. 

The  Senate  will  be  considering  adjustments 
in  the  subsistence  rate  and  vocational  re- 
habilitation rates.  We  will  consider  an  exten- 
sion of  the  period  of  time  In  which  the  vet- 
eran may  use  his  "GI  Bill"  ellgibiUty  for 
training.  We  will  examine  the  usefulness  and 
effectiveness  of  the  "GI  Bill"  In  today's 
economy. 

Approximately  2  million  veterans,  widows, 
and  dependents  receive  $2.5  billion  annually 
in  education  benefits.  These  benefits  generate 
an  economic  return  which  is  of  great  value 
to  a  prospering  economy. 

I  am  sure  that  the  bill  which  the  Com- 
mittee reconunends  to  the  Senate  will  refiect 
the  l)est  Interests  of  both  the  veteran  and 
the  Nation. 

Tlie  Legion  was  a  pioneer  In  its  support  of 
the  original  "GI  BUI,"  and  we  wUl  value  your 
continued  suggestions  in  this  area. 

tV.    ROUSING 

Your  Commission  has  Jurisdiction  over  an- 
other important  area — housing. 

The  VA  home  loan  guarantee  program  has 
undergone  many  changes  since  its  inception 
in  1944.  Additional  changes  are  in  order.  Any 
new  legislation  must,  however,  continue  to 
adhere  to  the  fiuidamental  pxirposes  of  the 
original  program. 

First,  it  must  assure  the  veteran  that  he 
can  obtain  mortgage  loans  at  terms  more 
favorable  than  those  readily  avaUable  in  the 
credit  market  for  low  down-payment  loans 
on  houses,  farm  houses,  and  mobile  homes. 

Second,  it  must  assure  that  the  program  is 
attractive  to  private  lenders:  so  the  veteran 
can,  in  fact,  obtain  a  mortgage  loan  at  favor- 
able terms. 

Third,  it  must  continue  to  protect  the 
financial  Interest  of  the  veteran  with  respect 
to  the  quality  of  the  property  and  the  con- 
ditions of  the  sale. 
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Both  rising  costs  and  a  tight  bousii  ;  mar 
ket  bave  had   their  effect   on   vetetfns, 
well  as  other  potential  home  buyers. 

In  light  of  these  concerns,  I  am 
the  Congress  can  consider  at  least  twi 
of  housing  legislation  which  I  am  co^onsor 
ing  In  the  VA  housing  field. 

First,  consideration  of  an  Increase 
maximum    limitation    on    guarantee  1 
direct  loans  will  be  in  order. 

Housing  costs  have   increased  dur^g   the 
past  year  by  19%.  A  corresponding 
in  maximum  limitations  will  ensure 
home    loan    program    remains    attri 
both  the  veteran  and  the  private  le: 

Second,     an     increase     In     the 
adapted  housing  program  should  l)e 
ered. 

The    specially   adapted    housing 
has  been  called  the  "wheel-chair"  ho: 
cause  It  is  especially  adapted  to  the 
the  totally  disabled  veteran,  who  is 
who  has  lost  the  use  of  his  lower  extn 

These  veterans  require  extensive  mAlflca- 
tion  in  their  home  plan,  not  required  >y  the 
ordinary  home-owner.  Larger  doorways  wider 
halls,  and  ramps  are  necessary  in  oi  ler  to 
accommodate  their  mobility. 

Presently,  the  VA  is  authorized  to  i  -ovide 
a  grant  of  up  to  50%,  but  not  to  xceed 
$17,600,  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  bu  Idlng, 
buying,  or  remodeling  such  homes  foi  those 
who  qualify. 

In  view  of  increasing  costs  and  tl  »  de- 
manding needs  of  these  disabled  ve  trans, 
their  economic  condition  should  be  <  first 
priority  when  housing  legislation  is  c  nsld- 
ered. 

Unfortunately,  the  problems  of  VA  hi  using 
have  not  had  the  recent  attention  (  r  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  as  they  (  lould 
have.  Recent  developments  In  the  fl  Id  of 
housing  command  our  attention  to  thl    area. 

A  review  of  the  VA  housing  prograit  is  on 
the  agenda  of  the  Senate  Commute*  later 
in  this  session. 

The  service  organizations  will  be  cal  >d  on 
for  your  assessment  of  this  importanf  field. 

V.    OTHEK    LEGISLATION 

'      There  is  one  other  program,  altbou{ 
side  the  specific  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission,  which  I  want  to  mentii 
morning.  Briefly,  it  Is  the  avallalblity 
rate   medical   care   for  our   veterans 
170  VA  hospitals  across  the  Nation. 

I  want  to  applaud  President  Nixon's ^udget 
proposals  in  the  area  of  VA  medical  Are. 

In  fiscal  year  1976,  an  addltlon{J^7,600 
medical  personnel  will  be  added  to  wie  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Aspital 
construction  for  FY  75  will  reach  an  ^-tlme 
high  of  t276  million. 

These  budget  proposals  support  tfle  fun- 
damental proposition  that  VA  medl#U  care 
must  be  among  the  best  offered  anyi^ere  In 
the  country. 

At  the  present  time,  however.  It 
me  that  several  of  the  National  Hei 
surance  proposals  pending  before 
press  may  endanger  the  independent 
VA  health  care  system.  I  am  pleased  tlat  the 
President  has  given  his  support  to  ag  Inde- 
pendent VA  system. 

A  separate  VA  medical  care  system  cuaran- 
tees  the  veteran  priority  care  for  hisiBervlce 
wounds.  Integration  of  the  VA  systc^  with 
HEW  would  be  disastrous. 

You  may  be  assured  that  I  will  fig^t  with 
all  my  energy  to  keep  the  VA  systtm  sep- 
arate! I  urge  The  American  Legion;^to  offer 
its  support  to  this  position  when  >Iatlonal 
Health  Insurance  Is  considered  by  ^e  Con- 
gress, s 

VI.  CONCLUSION  i 

Other  areas,  such  as  compensa^n  and 
pension  legislation,  will  also  demand|our  at- 
tention this  year;  but  I  will  no^ discuss 
them  this  morning.  1 

In  conclusion,  the  problems  of  ^r  vet- 
erans will  continue  to  be  a  priorEy  item 
in  this  session.  j 


As  the  senior  Republican  on  the  Senate 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  I  will  continue 
to  fight  for  the  economic  well-being  of  our 
veterans. 

Our  Nation  owes  no  greater  debt  to  any 
group  than  to  her  veterans. 

We  are  able  to  assemble  here  this  morn- 
ing in  free  and  open  discussion  because  of 
the  sacrifices  you,  our  veterans,  have  made. 
You  have  gone  abroad  in  time  of  war;  you 
have  mobilized  in  time  of  crisis;  you  have 
always  put  America's  Interest  first. 

I  applaud  the  work  of  The  American  Legion 
in  bringing  to  the  forefront  of  American 
opinion  both  the  contributions  and  needs  of 
America's  veterans. 

Your  work  as  delegates  to  this  Conference 
Is  most  important.  The  resolutions  which 
you  have  adopted,  and  the  positions  which 
you  have  formulated,  are  carefully  consid- 
ered by  the  Congress,  the  Administration, 
and  the  American  public.  Your  membership 
has  reposed  a  great  trust  in  you. 

I  am  confident,  that  by  working  together, 
we  can  continue  to  enhance  the  economic 
status  of  the  American  veteran  and  his 
family,  thereby  benefitting  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 


THREAT    TO    MILITARY    JUSTICE 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
last  year  I  have  made  several  talks  refer- 
ence the  connection  between  a  decltoe 
in  military  discipline  and  its  relation 
to  the  civilian  judiciary. 

On  March  6, 1974,  Col.  R.  D.  Heinl.  Jr., 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  retired,  authored  an 
article  in  the  Detroit  News  entitled, 
"Civilians  Threaten  Military  Justice." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printeJ  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
(From  the  Drniorr  News,  March  6,  1974] 

CiviUANS  Threaten  Miutart^  Juancs 

(By  Col.  R.  D.  Heinl,  Jr.,  U.S.  Marine  Corp, 

Retired) 

Washington.— Two  federal  court  decisions 
in  the  news,  widely  separated  as  to  cause, 
venue,  and  underlying  Issues,  nevertheless 
Indicate  what  a  poor  shake  the  Army,  and 
more  generally  the  Armed  Forces,  are  getting 
at  the  hands  of  an  increasingly  activist,  lib- 
ertarian civilian  Judiciary  which  has  taken  to 
meddling  in  the  administrative  and  disci- 
plinary systems  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  Army  is  at  this  moment  reeling  under 
a  12-page  ruling,  handed  down  last  month 
by  U.S.  District  Judge  Gerhard  A.  Oesell  herei 
In  Washington,  which  strikes  down  the 
Army's  drug  abuse  prevention  program  and 
has  thereby  ground  to  a  halt  every  courtmar- 
tial  or  disciplinary  or  adm.'ulstratlve  action 
aimed  by  the  Army  at  fighting  its  desperate 
battle  against  drugs.  When  this  consequence 
was  argued,  Gesell.  a  Judicial  high-flyer  not 
oversympathetic  to  the  Armed  Forces,  bland- 
ly moralized  in  reply,  "Military  necessity  may 
not  embrace  everything  the  military  may 
consider  desirable." 

What  the  learned  Judge  was  waving  aside 
as  merely  "desirable"  for  the  Army  was  its 
contention  (which  few  soldiers  and  even 
fewer  young  soldiers'  parents,  I  surmise, 
would  dispute)  that  in  present  service  con- 
ditions, drug  control  is  indeed  a  matter  of 
paramount  military  necessity. 

Where  the  Army  pleaded  that  rigorous 
drug  control  measures  alone  could  "prevent 
serious  impairment  of  morale  and  dis- 
cipline." Judge  Oesell  would  hear  nothing 
of  necessity  and  replied  in  terms  of  desir- 
ability. The  logical  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  the  Judge's  reasoning  Is  that  constitu- 


tional and  libertarian  abstractions  Intended 
to  govern  civilian  society  override  the  cen- 
tral requirements  of  a  military  organization 
for  morale  and  discipline,  the  qualities  which 
impel  soldiers  to  fight  and  if  need  be,  die. 

What  Oesell  seems  to  be  saying  is  a  slight 
paraphrase  of  Robespierre:  •Perlsh  the 
Armed  Forces,  rather  than  the  4th  Amend- 
ment!" 

Far  away  from  Judge  Oesell's  Washington 
courtroom,  down  In  the  rustic  setting  of 
Columbus.  Georgia,  a  country  cousin,  so  to 
speak.  US.  DlsUlct  Judge  J.  Robert  Elliott 
last  week  freed  Lt.  William  CaUey,  convicted 
of  22  murders  at  My  Lai  and  under  20-year 
sentence  by  an  Army  court-martial,  on  the 
nominal  ball  of  $1,000  pending  completion 
of  the  long-drawn  appellate  review  of  his 
cau.<ie  celebre. 

What  is  novel  and  unsettling  in  Judge 
Elliotts  ruling  (which  at  least  foregoes  the 
meretricious  value  Judgment  of  the  learned 
Gesell)  is  simply  that  the  military  Judicial 
system,  as  framed  by  Congress  and  as  it  has 
functioned  here  for  two  centuries  and  in 
Britain  for  centuries  more  behind,  intention- 
ally makes  no  provision  for  the  civilian  nriv- 
llege  of  bail.  ^ 

Judge  Elliott,  to  be  sure,  bottoms  his  un- 
precedented grant  of  ball  to  Calley  on  a  Su- 
preme Court  affirmation  of  bp.ll  granted  by 
the  notoriously  antl-milltary  Justice  Douglas 
to  the  seditious  Dr.  Howard  Levy,  after  the 
latter's  dismissal  from  the  Army,  though 
still  serving  sentence.  The  legal  distinction 
between  Calley  (unfinished  business,  stUl  in 
uniform,  albeit  confined)  and  Levy  (a  finally 
sent«nced  prisoner)  is  for  the  lawyers  to  sift. 
The  matter  for  public  concern  is  that  a  coun- 
try Judge  in  the  red  hills  of  Georgia  casually 
takes  on  himself  to  dictate  an  unheard-of 
mutation — engraftment  of  civilian  bail — on- 
to the  Congresslonally  closed  system  of  mili- 
tary Justice  and  administration  as  If  he  were 
adjudicating  some  tort  case  across  the  Chat- 
tahoochee River  between  litigious  Georgia 
and  Alabama  squires. 

Nor.  in  any  case,  is  a  man  fairly  convicted 
(as  this  reporter  knows,  having  covered  the 
trial)  of  22  murders  a  person,  never  mind  the 
excruciating  circumstances,  who  should  be 
released  like  a  penitent  chicken-thief  or 
woolhat  moonshiner,  on  $1.0(X)  or  any  ball, 
especially  over  government  objection. 

It  would  be  disquieting  enough  if  these 
.two  cases  represented  unusual  instances  of 
judicial  meddling  in  military  matters  far 
beyond  the  proper  (and  previously  tradi- 
tional) sphere  of  clvUlan  courts.  Unfortu- 
iftktely  this  Is  not  the  case. 

Within  the  last  year  we  have  seen  the  5th 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  strike  at  the  heart 
of  the  long-standing  military  system  of  dis- 
charge graded  according  to  the  character  of 
a  soldier's  service.  If  this  ruling  is  finally  up- 
held, the  services  will  hencefM^h  be  unable 
to  forewarn  the  puUlc,  or  place  on  open 
record  the  facts  of  undesirable  discharge  for 
such  offenses  as  drug  addiction,  internal  re- 
sistance or  sedition,  let  alone  homosexuality 
or  conscientious  objection. 

In  still  another  monkey-wrench  Judicial 
Interposition,  US.  District  Judge  Barrington 
D.  Parker  in  Washington,  D.C.,  recently  ruled 
that  the  Air  Force  had  no  right  (In  time  of 
war,  mark  you.  and  in  the  field)  to  stop  air- 
men working  In  concert  to  round  up  signa- 
tures for  antiwar  petitions  from  Vietnam.  If 
ever  there  could  be  a  clear  case  of  sedition  in 
the  presence  of  the  enemy  (If  only  by  the 
express  provisions  of  18  USC  2387  and  2388, 
the  military  sedition  laws  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  refused  to  enforce) .  here  It  was;  yet 
Judge  Parker  chose  the  First  Amendment 
over  the  imperatives  of  discipline  in  war. 

It  would  be  possible  to  go  on.  but  the 
foregoing  examples  make  a  case  which  is 
simple  enough.  Every  single  Judicial  action, 
arrived  at  on  the  whim  or  particularities  of  a 
case,  has  intruded  with  little  apparent  regard 
for  general  consequences  Into  the  waldwlde 
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workings  of  the  defense  Establishment,  Im- 
pelled by  mindless  devotion  to  libertarian 
constitutional  literallties  that  predecessor 
generations  of  wiser  U.S.  judges  have  care- 
fully sidestepped  when  dealing  with  the  nec- 
essary practicalities  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

In  other  words,  what  the  defenseless  mili- 
tary Is  up  against  is  runaway  exercise  of 
nearly  limitless  Judicial  axithorlty  with  no 
responsibility  whatever  for  consequences.  It 
makes  no  mind  to  Oesell  whether  our  Army 
In  Germany  rots  Itself  to  death  on  drugs; 
that's  for  General  Abrams  to  worry  about. 
Elliott  gives  no  second  thought  to  reversing 
2(X>  years'  precedents  against  ball  in  military 
cases.  If  airmen  mutiny  in  Vietnam  with  his 
opinion  In  their  fists,  Parker  will  merely 
yawn. 

Unless  and  until  this  larger  issue  of  au- 
thority versus  Judicial  irresponsibility  can 
be  worked  out  by  Congress  or  the  Supreme 
Court  so  as  to  protect  the  Armed  Forces,  we 
had  better  forget  discipline,  without  which, 
anyway,  an  army  is  meaningless. 


DETENTE 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  31,  the  Pittsburgh  Jewish 
Chronicle  cswrled  an  article  highlight- 
ing the  comments  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  Senator  Hugh  Scott, 
to  the  Jewish  National  Fund  Annual 
Dinner  guests.  Senator  Scott  shared  his 
views  on  the  subject  of  detente  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
in  light  of  the  recent  events  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  controversy  over  emigra- 
tion of  Jews  from  Russia.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  this  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Jewish  Chronicle, 
Jan.  31,  1974] 

Detente  Stiix  Working,  Senator  Scott 
TELX.S  JNF  Here 

(By  Joel  Roteman) 

Detente  Is  alive,  well  and  still  working, 
despite  passage  of  the  Jackson-Mllls-Vanlk 
bin,  despite  the  Yom  Klppur  War  and  the 
largely  visible  yet  largely  Invisible  role  of 
the  Soviet  Union  In  orchestrating  the  Arab 
sneak  attack,  and  despite  the  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo, which  was  encouraged  somewhat  also 
by  the  Russians. 

Despite  all  these  despltes.  Senator  Hugh 
Scott  assured  the  Jewish  National  Fund  An- 
nual Dinner  guests,  Sunday,  Jan.  27  and 
earlier.  The  Jewish  Chronicle,  "detente  has 
not  suffered." 

The  "failure  to  get  the  Soviet  trade  bill 
was,"  Sen.  Scott  conceded  "unfortunate.  If 
we  can  work  out  the  problem  of  Soviet 
Jewry  emigration  with  Russia  and  then  a 
trade  agreement,  we  will  be  better  off,"  he 
told  The  Chronicle. 

As  for  the  Yom  Klppur  War,  "We'll  never 
really  know  how  much  they  knew  of  the 
actual  attack  plans." 

Since  then,  "the  US  has  been  engaged  In 
frequent  Interchanges  of  Ideas  with  the  So- 
viets, Including  Phase  II  of  SALT.  Obviously, 
detente  Is  still  working." 

Sen.  Scott  expressed  "cautious  but  reason- 
ably good  chances  for  Middle  East  peace." 
"Nobody  really  wants  to  re-open  the  war 
and  now  physical  separation  makes  war  im- 
possible without  overrunning  the  UN  forces. 
Both  sides  In  the  Slnal  are  beyond  effective 
artillery  range." 

Scott  also  spoke  of  the  "Inevitable  US  role 
In  the  Middle  East.  No  one  else  could  have 
gotten  the  ceasefire  and  disengagement.  Re- 


member, peace  comes  only  when  war  be- 
comes improvident." 

On  a  different  front.  Sen.  Scott  expressed 
guarded  optimism  for  the  UN  Genocide  Con- 
vention, which  Is  being  debated  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  this  week.  Adopted  by  some 
75  nations  since  Its  drafting  over  two  decades 
ago,  the  UN  bill  outlawing  genocide  has  con- 
sistently been  brushed  aside  by  the  Senate, 
mainly  from  the  right. 

"Opposition  comes  from  those  people  who 
are  critical  of  the  UN  and  any  extension  of 
Its  authority.  They  fear  so-called  UN  Inter- 
ference in  our  affairs  and  fear  It  Is  a  step 
toward  world  government." 

At  the  JNF  dinner.  It  was  announced  that 
a  Sen.  Hugh  Scott-Plttsbtirgh  Forest  would 
be  planted  in  his  honor. 


THE    ALABAMA    NATIONAL    GUARD 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Ala- 
bama National  Guard  has  been  an  ex- 
ample of  courage  and  patriotism  since 
1836  when  it  was  knovi'n  simply  as  the 
State  Militia.  At  that  time  the  guards- 
men were  primarily  a  defensive  unit  pro- 
tecting the  Alabama  settlers  from  the 
warring  Seminoles.  The  Alabama  State 
Militia  also  offered  protection  during  the 
War  Between  the  States  and,  when  it 
was  oflBcially  named  the  National  Guard, 
became  a  key  force  in  World  War  I, 
World  War  n,  and  the  Korean  war. 

The  Februai-y  issue  of  the  distin- 
guished publication,  Alabama  News 
Magazine,  included  a  well-documented 
article  telling  the  history  of  the  Alabama 
National  Guard.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  interesting  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

]From  Alabama  News  Magazine, 
February  1974] 

From    Seminole    Wars    to    Vietnam,    Ala- 
bama  CrrizxTN  SoLDiEBS  Were   There 

History'  books  will  teU  you  that  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  Alabama  came  Into  being 
on  July  16,  1911.  That  was  in  fact  the  official 
day  of  birth  of  the  Guard  in  Alabama.  But 
long  years  before  that,  Alabamians  bad 
banded  themselves  together  In  what  was 
called  the  State  Militia,  and  these  brave  men, 
the  first  real  "Guardsmen",  wrote  some  of 
the  most  glorious  pages  in  the  history  of 
Alabama  and  America. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  settlement 
of  what  is  now  Alabama,  it  was  necessary  on 
many  occasions  for  these  pioneers  to  band 
together  to  defend  their  families  and  homes 
from  hostile  Indians.  Perhaps  this  was  the 
real  beginning  of  the  "citizen-soldier  Army" 
which  today  Is  called  the  National  Guard. 

The  first  record  of  an  organized  State  Mi- 
litia came  in  1836  when  the  various  tribes 
of  the  Seminole  Indians  made  war  on  the 
settlers  in  Alabama  and  Florida.  While  the 
Alabama  Militia  for  the  most  part  partici- 
pated only  In  defensive  action,  two  volun- 
teer units  from  this  state — the  "Montgomery 
True  Blues"  and  the  "Selma  Guards" — 
marched  off  to  Florida  to  aid  their  sister 
state.  Their  performance  in  combat  at  Port 
Foster  was  so  outstanding  that  the  grateful 
Florldlans  later  renamed  the  facility  to  Fort 
Alabama. 

Only  ten  years  later  the  Alabama  Militia 
found  itself  again  in  combat.  The  young  na- 
tion was  Involved  in  a  war  with  Mexico,  and 
It  was  In  this  war  that  for  the  first  time 
the  State  Militia  was  mustered  into  federal 
service.  One  Alabama  unit,  the  "First  Ala- 
bama Volunteers"  distinguished  Itself  in  the 
fierce  Battle  of  Vera  Cruz. 


It  was  a  different  uniform  the  State  Mllltla 
donned  in  1861 — the  gray  of  the  Confederacy. 
The  incredible  record  of  the  Alabama  Militia 
in  the  War  Between  the  States  could  fill 
countless  volumes  of  history  books.  Perhaps 
no  unit  more  distinguished  Itself  than  the 
Fourth  Volunteer  Regiment,  commanded  by 
Col.  Egbert  Jones  of  Athens.  It  fought  in 
an  unprecedented  17  major  campaigns,  in- 
cluding Gettysburg,  Chickamauga  and  Sec- 
ond Manassas.  A  total  of  1,400  Alabamians 
went  to  war  as  members  of  the  Fourth,  only 
300  returned  home  after  the  hostilities 
ended. 

The  next  significant  date  in  the  historv  of 
the  State  MUltia  was  that  birthday  referred 
to  earlier  on  July  15,  1911.  It  was  on  that 
date  that  state  militias  throughout  the  na- 
tion were  reorganized  along  federal  lines  and 
were  given  the  name  of  the  National  Guard. 
Yet  another  singular  date  In  the  history 
of  the  Alabama  Guard  was  Aug.  14,  1917. 
when  the  state  unit  was  designated  as  the 
167th  Infantry  Regiment,  and  became  a 
part  of  the  42nd  Division — which  shall  be 
remembered  forever  as  the  "Rainbow  Divi- 
sion." 

The  exploits  of  this  division  in  World  War  I 
constitute  one  of  the  most  remarkable  sagas 
of  heroism  and  courage  in  American  hlstorj-. 
The  167th,  with  Its  sister  regiment  from  New 
York  state,  the  "Fighting  69th,"  established 
an  awe -inspiring  record  in  France.  During 
almost  seven  continuous  months  of  combat 
(Second  Battle  of  the  Marne,  Chateau 
Thierry,  Croix  Rouge,  Meuse  Argonne),  this 
mixture  of  "Rebels "  and  "Yankees"  put  to 
rout  the  best  the  Germans  had  to  offer.  But 
the  victories  they  won  were  at  a  terrible 
price.  More  than  30'^  of  the  division  was 
killed  or  wounded. 

After  World  War  I,  the  167th  was  reas- 
signed to  the  31st  Division.  Because  this  di- 
vision was  made  up  of  units  from  Alabama. 
Florida,  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  it  was 
not  long  before  it  had  a  nickname — the 
"Dixie  Division." 

More  than  a  year  before  Pearl  Harbor  in 
November,  1940  to  be  exact,  the  Dixie  Divi- 
sion was  called  into  active  duty  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  John  C.  Persons  of  Birm- 
ingham. It  was  to  be  four  long  years 
before  this  proud  division  would  see  combat. 
Instead,  It  was  used  as  a  training  division. 
In  all.  It  trained  more  than  39,000  officers 
and  enlisted  men,  most  of  whom  later  saw- 
combat. 

Finally,  In  1944.  the  DUle  Division  saUed 
for  the  South  Pacific.  Its  initial  combat  was 
m  the  Altape  region  of  New  Guinea.  The 
area  bad  been  captured,  but  the  Japanese 
had  launched  a  fierce  counter-attack.  After 
four  long  years  of  training,  the  Dixie  Division 
was  ready.  The  enemy  was  repulsed  with 
beav-y  losses.  Later,  units  of  the  Division  saw 
extensive  combat  in  the  invasion  and  re- 
capture of  Moratal.  the  second  largest  of  the 
PhUippine  Islands.  At  the  close  of  the  war. 
despite  its  late  arrival  In  combat,  the  31st 
Division  had  inflicted  7,346  casualties  on  the 
enemy  while  suffering  only  1,709  casualties. 

Only  six  years  after  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  the  division  found  itself  again  called 
Into  active  duty,  being  federalized  follow- 
ing the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  conflict.  Tlie 
division  Itself  was  never  sent  to  Korea,  but  a 
number  of  its  units  were  sent  Into  combat 
in  that  far-off  land. 

With  the  national  policy  dictating  that 
draftees  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  fighting 
force  in  Viet  Nam,  the  Alabama  National 
Guard's  participation  In  that  long  war  was 
limited.  Only  one  Alabama  Guard  unit  was 
called  into  active  duty.  It  being  the  650th 
Medical  Detachment  of  Birmingham.  This 
group  spent  almost  a  year  in  Viet  Nam. 

Today  the  Alabama  National  Guard  re- 
mains at  the  ready.  It  Is  not  looking  for  trou- 
ble, but  It  it  comes,  the  Guard  will  be  ready 
just  as  it  always  has  been. 
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un- 
with 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President, 
salute  the  sixth  anniversary  of 
dependence  of  the  Republic  of  Ma' 
Mauritius  is  a  strategic  island 
Indian  Ocean  between  the  east  c, 
Africa  and  the  west  coast  of  Au 
and  because  of  Its  position  the 
States  has  used  its  airport  facilit. 
air /sea  rescue  on  most  of  our  spa 
peditions. 
Mauritius  has  had  a  long  an 

broken  record  of  friendly  relation     

the  United  States.  In  May  1794  Cor  fres« 
appointed  the  first  American  com  il  to 
the  Island.  In  the  days  of  the  s  illng 
ships,  over  100  American  trading  v  ssels 
used  its  ports  every  year. 

Mauritius  has  no  mineral  wealth  o  any 
description  and  her  economy  is  bas  d  on 
agriculture,  predominantly  sugar. 

At  the  present  time,  approxim  itely 
215,000  acres  or  46.5  peicent  of  the  «tal 
area  of  the  country,  are  devoted  t  the 
cultivation  of  sugar.  Sugar  is  not  only 
Mauritius'  largest  foreign  exchange  (  im- 
er,  representing  approximately  91  per- 
cent of  the  total  value  of  its  annua  ex- 
port trade,  but  it  is  also  the  largest  em- 
ployer of  labor.  The  number  of  wo  kers 
employed  directly  in  the  sugar  ind  stry 
is  approximately  72,000  or  over  30  per- 
cent of  the  working  population.  The  irell- 
being  of  most  of  the  other  industri  s  on 
the  island  is  directly  related  to  th«  for- 
tunes of  the  sugar  industry,  since  i  jgar 
directly  accoimts  for  about  one-thi  d  of 
the  coimtry's  national  income.  Go'  em- 
ment  revenue  depends  largely  on  i  igar 
production  through  direct  and  Int  rect 
taxation,  including  an  ad  valorem  luty 
of  0  percent  on  sugar  exports,  a  du  y  of 
5  percent  on  the  exports  of  molasses  and 
a  milling  tax  of  $3.25  per  ton  of  t  igar 
produced.  "^ 

At  the  present  time,  Mauritius  1  the 
ninth  largest  world  exporter  of  s  gar. 
The  United  States  is  high  on  thi  list 
for  import  into  the  Lsland  nation  and 
American  businessmen  have  found  a  rery 
favorable  climate  for  investments.    ' 

At  the  present  time,  American  busi  less 
own*  50  percent  of  the  largest  Indus  rial 
undertaking  in  the  island— a  ferti  Izer 
complex  that  will  supply  all  of  Mauri  ius' 
agricultural  needs. 


FUSION   DELAY— TWO   STEPS   If)R- 
WARD    AND    ONE    BACKWAI^? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wa^frery 
concerned  to  learn  that  the  Ol^  of 
Management  and  Budget.  appa:»nt]y 
at  the  direction  of  the  White  Housft  has 
ordered  the  Atomic  Energy  Comm&sion 
to  cut  substantially  its  budget  for  Vision 
research.  Nuclear  fusion  is  the  pjocesi 
of  creating  energy  by  joining  atc^tis  to- 
gether and  is  considered  by  moiA  peo- 
ple to  be  the  optimum  method  of  pro- 
ducing electricity  for  the  future.  Al- 
though the  overall  budget  for  tMs  pro- 
gram is  still  significantly  larger  than  in 
the  past,  this  slash  in  funds  will  delay 
the  commercial  application  of  fusion 
produced  electricity  by  about  3  years — 
to  the  turn  of  the  century. 


Nuclear  plants  now  in  operation  pro- 
duce electricity  by  means  of  fission.  Pis- 
,  slon  is  the  process  of  creating  energy 
by  splitting  atoms  apart.  For  some  time 
now  there  has  been  a  large  controversy 
over  the  safety  of  fission  pov.er  plants. 
TTie  AEC  and  the  electric  companies 
maintain  that  they  are  safe  to  operate: 
many  others  disagree,  pointing  to  such 
problems  qs  thermal  pollution,  trans- 
portation of  nuclear  materials,  and  the 
storage  of  nuclear  waste.  The  one  thing 
that  almost  everyone  agrees  on,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  fusion  process  will  be 
the  best  method  of  nuclear  energy  pro- 
duction, in  terms  of  safety  and  eflBciency, 
once  enough  research  has  been  done  to 
make  it  commercially  feasible. 

I,  therefore,  question  the  wisdom  of 
cutting  this  program,  in  light  of  this 
country's  future  energy  requirements. 
Energy  self-sufficiency  is  an  essential 
goal  which  will  enable  us  to  maintain 
our  position  of  strength  in  the  world, 
sustain  our  high  standard  of  living,  and 
shield  us  from  the  whims  of  other  coun- 
tries on  whom  we  are  sometimes  com- 
pelled to  rely.  It  is  crucial  that  wise  and 
thoughtful  decisions  be  made  now  on 
how  to  spend  money  for  energy  so  that 
at  the  same  time  self-sufficiency  is  being 
attained,  it  is  done  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  need  to  preserve  a  high 
quality  of  life  for  ourselves  and  for  fu- 
ture generations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  on  this  subject  by 
Mr.  Thomas  O'Toole.  which  appeared  In 
a  recent  edition  of  the  Washington  Post, 
be  printed  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Post| 

U.S.  FvaioN  Energy  Plak  Di^jiteo 

(By  Thomas  OToole) 

Th»     Atomic     Energy     CMnmlasion     has 

stretched  out  Its  program  to  make  electricity 

from  thermonuclear  fusion   to  close  to  the 

turn  of  the  century,  mostly  on  orders  from 

the  White  Houae. 

The  stretch-out  delays  by  about  three  years 
the  ABC's  timetable  to  produce  commercial 
power  from  fusion,  which  Is  considered  the 
ultimate  means  of  makmg  electricity  because 
It  depends  on  nothing  more  than  the  hydro- 
gen from  sea  water  for  lu  fuel. 

What  the  stretch-out  does  U  to  cut  %S2 
million  from  the  AEC's  fusion  budget  tor 
flscal  1976.  leaving  It  at  9103.3  mUllou.  TtHm 
Is  stUl  an  Increase  of  55  per  cent  over  what 
It  was  In  fiscal  1974  and  stUl  allows  for  man- 
power gains  of  about  30  per  cent  in  the  fu- 
!Uon  program. 

The  $33  million  reduction  was  ordered  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  which 
also  told  the  ABC  to  Ulm  %X*0  million  from 
lU  five-year  plan  for  fusion  research.  This 
still  left  the  fusion  budget  for  the  next  five 
years  at  about  91.2  bUllon. 

Reducing  fusion  spending  by  $140  million 
over  the  ne«t  five  years  means  that  the  ABC 
timetable  for  thermonuclear  fusion  will 
stretch  out  into  the  late  1960a  Instead  of 
1995.  This  also  means  a  timetable  revision 
along  the  way  to  1995  as  well  as  a  cutback  In 
the  number  of  fusion  test  planu  from  three 
to  two. 

Spurred  on  by  unusual  success  In  three 
different  areas  of  fusion  research,  the  AEC 
last  year  had  planned  to  buUd  fusion  dem- 
onstration plants  based  on  all  three  meth- 
ods of  maUlng  power  from  fusion. 


Tlie  first  plant  was  to  have  been  ready  in 
1938,  the  second  In  1987  and  the  last  in  1995 
The  third  one  was  to  be  the  largest  of  the 
three  and  was  to  provide  the  "basU  lor  com- 
mercial fusion  power." 

With  the  upcoming  budget  cuts  ordered  by 
the  White  House,  three  plants  can  still  be 
built  but  only  at  a  stretched-out  schedule 
and  only  using  two  designs  instead  of  three. 
The  third  plant  would  be  a  demonstration 
facility  instead  of  a  full-scale  test  plant 

This  means  the  first  plant  will  be  ready 
In  1985,  the  second  In  1980  and  the  third  in 
the  lato  19908.  probably  right  before  the 
turn  of  the  century. 


THE  ECONOMIC  PROSPECTS  OP  THE 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  METRO- 
POLITAN AREA 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  the 
economists  tell  us  that  the  year  ahead 
will  be  one  of  testing  for  the  American 
r>eople.  Inflation  will  remain  high,  energy 
will  remain  short,  unemployment  may 
rise. 

No  one  can  escape  the  effect  of  these 
unfortunate  economic  trends,  and  all  of 
us  must  work  to  blunt  their  overall  im- 
pact—by measures  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy, to  insure  fair  treatment  for  the 
unemployed,  to  readjust  our  energy  pol- 
icies so  as  to  lay  a  basis  for  a  prosperous 
America  in  the  years  ahead. 

But  before  we  can  fully  respond  to 
the  economic  challenges  we  face,  we  must 
understand  their  breadth  and  depth. 
William  H.  Jones,  assistant  financial  edi- 
tor of  the  Washington  Post,  surveyed  the 
metropolitan  area  surrounding  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  summarized  his 
findings  in  an  article  in  the  Potomac 
magazine  section  of  the  Post  on  Sunday, 
February  10.  1974. 1  believe  that  his  arti- 
cle is  realistic  and  helpful.  He  points  out 
that  the  metropolitan  region  has  tradi- 
tionally been  affected  less  by  economic 
swmgs  than  most  other  areas  of  the 
country,  and  yet  he  notes  a  number  of 
ways  that  each  resident  of  the  Capital 
area  will  be  affected. 

I  beheve  that  my  colleagues  may  find 
this  article  of  interest  not  only  in  their 
planning  for  their  own  family  but  in 
planning  for  the  policies  of  the  whole 
Nation.  I,  therefore,  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom    Potomac    magazine.    Feb.    10,    1974  J 
How  Recession  Pmoor  Is  Wasbincton? 

(By  WUUam  H    Jones) 
"The  bubble  Is  about  to  be  pricked  for  the 
time  being,"  says  shoe  merchant  and  Wash- 
ington native  Frank  H.  Rich,  describing  the 
local  economy. 

"Yeah,  but  bowd  you  like  to  be  In  De- 
troit?" counters  banker  Joseph  W.  Barr.  "We 
gotta  be  darn  thankful  .  .  .  were  lucky  .  .  . 
there's  no  other  city  in  the  world  that's  a 
better  place  to  be  this  year." 

Austin  Kenny  is  not  so  sure.  The  area's 
chief  promoter  of  toui^sm  and  conventions, 
Kenny  prefers  to  concentrate  on  optimism  : 
"Convention  business  will  remain  strong,  be- 
cause of  commitments  for  hotel  space  al- 
ready made  .  .  .  there  may  be  an  increase 
in  business  meetings  to  delve  Into  the  energy 
crisis." 

Otherwise,  he  concedes,  "this  thing's  so 
damn  big.  nobody's  got  a  handle  on  It  ...  I 
think  we  can  develop  sonte  business  from 
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closer  areas,  things  like  get  away  from  Balti- 
more, Harrlsburg,  Philadelphia  for  the  week- 
end." But  will  anyone  come,  if  there's  gaso- 
line rationing? 

More  to  the  bitter  point  many  Washing- 
tonians  in  the  cold  winter  of  1974  are  won- 
dering If  the  restless  churning  of  a  fragile, 
nearly  leaderless.  economy  wUl  leave  them 
out  of  a  job  by  the  winter  of  1975.  That's 
news,  in  Itself,  because  the  economic  bubble 
of  this  community  has  hardly  wavered  at  all 
during  several  American  recessions  and  eco- 
nomic downturns  since  World  War  II. 

There  are  a  variety  of  potential  economic 
scenarios  for  this  year,  but  in  every  Instance 
some  degree  of  a  slowing  down  Is  anticipated. 
The  degree  of  slowdown — and  possibly  real 
economic  decline — depends  upon  when  and 
if  the  energy  crisis  is  resolved  to  the  extent 
that  we  know  how  much  gasoline  will  be 
available  for  autos  and  how  much  fuel  there 
is  for  Industry. 

Most  people  here  haven't  had  time  to  par- 
ticipate in  real  slowdowns,  because  they 
either  worked  for  the  federal  government  or 
served  the  people  who  work  for  the  govern- 
ment. And  more  and  more  power  has  been 
concentrated  at  the  federal  capital,  no  mat- 
ter the  obstacle — even  pledges  by  Presidential 
candidates. 

In  the  1960s,  metropolitan  Washington  be- 
came a  champion.  The  fastest  growing  urban 
market  in  America.  The  most  affluent  house- 
holds. The  best  educated  marketplace.  The 
highest  per  capita  and  family  Incomes.  The 
most  retail  sales  per  household.  The  highest 
stock  ownership  per  capita. 

Some  of  these  superlatives  have  been 
blunted  by  statistical  quirks,  including  a 
decision  by  the  Commerce  Department  last 
year  to  carve  a  new  metropolitan  statistical 
area  out  of  the  rich  Long  Island  suburbs  of 
New  Tork — thus  downgrading  Washington 
to  No.  2  in  Income  per  household,  and  retails 
sales  per  home. 

We're  still  leading  the  pack  in  drug  store 
sales  per  household  (which  some  casual  ob- 
servers might  attribute  to  a  pressure-cooker 
political  atmosphere) ,  as  well  as  air  trips  per 
capita,  passports  Issued  per  thousand  house- 
holds, the  number  of  telephones,  and  edu- 
cation (40.6  per  cent  of  aU  our  adults  25 
years  and  over  have  attended  or  graduated 
from  college.) 

But  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  an  an- 
ticipated worldwide  recession,  now  perceived 
to  be  in  its  Infancy,  will  trim  some  of  Wash- 
ington's traditionally  buoyant  growth  out- 
look. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Founding  Fathers, 
It  has  been  a  goal  and  gospel  for  Washing- 
ton to  have  a  "recession-proof"  economy. 

Between  1783  and  1790,  as  Congress  studied 
23  possible  sites  for  the  national  capital, 
strong  arguments  were  heard  against  plac- 
ing the  seat  of  government  in  a  city  where 
ctmunerce  and  Industry  were  strong  factors. 
"A  great  obstacle  to  the  exercise  of  con- 
trol in  a  large  commercial  community, 
would  be  found  In  the  mixed  character  of 
the  population,  and  the  many  elements 
of  discord  which  existed  there,"  wrote  Joseph 
Bradley  Varnum.  in  recounting  the  delate. 
".  .  .  disturbances  would  frequently  occur 
in  times  of  high  party  feeling,  or  during  any 
period  of  stagnation  In  business,  when  un- 
employed multitudes  could  easily  be 
*roused,  by  real  or  Imaginary  grievances, 
to  overcome  all  opposition,  and  stay  the 
operations  of  government." 

Once  the  decision  was  made  to  keep  the 
capital  some  distance  from  chief  commercial 
centers,  "many  members  of  Congress  did 
not  favor  the  growth  of  such  enterprises 
within  the  District,"  bank  historian  David 
M.  Cole  noted,  while  emphasizing  that  a  lack 
of  enthusiasm  for — and  even  hostility  to- 
ward—commercial business  developments 
bere  has  extended  beyond  Congress  to  rival 
cities    and   some    D.C.    residents. 


George  Washington,  who  acted  as  sort  of 
a  one-man  Board  of  Trade  In  his  day,  was 
a  maverick  on  this  issue.  He  saw  great  com- 
mercial futures  for  both  Alexandria  and 
Georgetown,  which  is  why  he  wanted  the 
government  here  In  the  first  place.  And  he 
backed  canals,  roads,  bridges,  banks  and 
other  Investments  with  enthusiasm  and 
money,  only  to  see  most  of  them  fall. 

Throughout  the  area's  history,  the  same 
theme  has  been  repeated,  often  in  the  midst 
of  economic  chaos  elsewhere: 

"Fortunately,  from  its  position  and  the 
nature  of  its  business.  Washington  City  suf- 
fers less  sympathetically  by  reason  of  the 
(financial)  disasters  in  New  York  than  any 
other  American  city  of  its  size."  (The  Eve- 
ning Star.  1873) 

"Perhaps  the  escape  from  .  .  .  upheavals 
has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  Washington 
has  never  been  a  financial  center  in  the  com- 
mercial sense  of  the  term."  (The  Washing- 
ton Post,  1909) 

"Washington  makes  its  own  bread,  brews 
the  larger  part  of  its  beer,  slaughters  and 
packs  a  good  portion  of  its  meats,  makes  its 
brick,  saws  lumber  and  works  iron  and  steel." 
( Washington  Board  of  Trade  Annual  Report, 
1904) 

"Washington  is  the  one  depression-proof 
city  in  the  U.S.  .  .  .  the  backbone  of  Wash- 
ington business  ...  is  the  huge  government 
payroll,  which  is  almost  unaffected  by  the 
depression."  (Frederick  William  Wile.  The 
Evening  Star,  1931 ) 

The  large  stable-salary  i>opuIation  of 
Washington  has  caused  business  conditions 
of  the  city  to  remain  on  a  reasonable  satis- 
factory level.  The  effect  of  the  recession  has 
been  experienced,  but  not  nearly  so  much  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  country."  (Thomas  J. 
Groom,  president  of  D.C.  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, 1937) 

While  the  economic  stability  of  Washing- 
ton during  the  Great  Depression  did  tend  to 
demonstrate  how  wise  it  was  to  have  the 
seat  of  government  removed  from  the  wild 
gyrations  of  industry  and  the  business  cycle, 
it  was  during  this  era  that  the  foundations 
for  diversifying  the  local  economy  were  es- 
tablished. 

The  very  bigness  of  New  Deal  federal  gov- 
ernment led  to  changes,  in  some  cases  quick- 
ening trends  already  established  (the  loca- 
tion In  Washington  of  trade  associations' 
headquarters,  for  example)  and  In  other  in- 
stances develc^ing  a  huge  potential  market 
for  specialized  services. 

When  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  took  office.  In 
1933,  Marriott  Corp.  consisted  of  hardly  more 
than  a  few  root  beer  stands.  Such  ventures  as 
Government  Employees  Insurance  Co.,  Giant 
Food,  Drug  Fair.  Dart  Drug.  AUegheny  Air- 
lines, Quality  Inns,  the  Rouse  Co. — none 
of  these  had  even  been  born.  Nor  had  two 
of  the  area's  biggest  firms  of  today — Com- 
munications Satellite  Corp.  and  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association — products  of  big 
government  at  a  later  date. 

Tourism  was  a  minor  factor,  with  the 
first  Cherry  Blossom  festival  having  been 
held  in  the  late  1920s. 

Local  businessmen  were  hardly  enthraUed 
by  the  Roosevelt  administration,  not  seeing 
In  the  early  1930s  that  their  fortunes  ac- 
tually had  been  blessed.  FDR  ordered  15  per 
cent  cuts  In  federal  salaries  and  instituted  a 
ruling  that  cut  In  half  many  Incomes — one 
government  Job  per  family.  Places  in  new  fed- 
eral agencies  seldom  went  to  oldttme  civil 
servants  and  bank  deposits  fell. 

"A  measure  of  the  gloom,"  writes  historian 
Constance  McLaughlin  Green,  "was  the  llst- 
lessness  with  which  baseball  fans  celebrated 
the  Senators'  winning  of  the  American 
League  pennant.  . 

StUl.  by  comparison.  Washington  had 
little  about  which  to  complain.  The  federal 
establishment  grew  rapidly — 63,000  govern- 
ment jobe  In   1933.  93.000  by   1935   (mostly 


filled  by  newcomers  to  the  DC.  area) ,  149,300 
by  1940. 

Compared  with  the  15  per  cent  salary  cuts, 
the  reductions  averaged  50  per  cent  in  other 
cities,  and  10  per  cent  was  restored  here  bv 
July,  1934,  (the  rest  in  early  1935) .  Business'- 
men  poured  into  the  city  for  conferences, 
filling  Washington  hotels. 

Effective  buying  Income  averaged  $3,782  in 
Washington,  $2,000  In  other  U.S.  cities; 
Evening  Star  advertising  linage  was  the  big- 
gest m  America;  D.C.  population  rose  by  36 
per  cent  over  the  1930s;  builders  couldn't 
keep  up  with  the  demand  for  apartments 
and  houses. 

Consumers  flocked  to  Hecht's,  Woodward  Ac 
Lothrop  and  Julius  Garflnckel  to  spend  their 
government  salaries,  making  Washington  the 
number  one  retail  market  In  America — in 
terms  of  retail  sales  per  capita — in  mid-De- 
pression 1935. 

Such  affluence,  although  It  didn't  extend 
to  the  city's  huge  black  population,  helped 
spark  economic  expansion  into  non-govern- 
ment businesses.  Research  and  technology 
companies  were  opened,  Washington  became 
a  headquarters  city  for  labor  unions,  whole- 
sale distribution  centers  were  located  here  to 
serve  the  Middle  Atlantic  region. 

Today,  George  Washington  would  be  happy 
that  his  early  conviction — ^about  his  commu- 
nity being  an  important  commercial  center — 
has  become  a  fact. 

But  is  it  still  true  that  a  recession  is  sim- 
ply not  possible  here? 

A  quick  glance  at  local  employment  fig- 
ures would  tend  to  confirm  this,  with  about 
500,000  persons  in  a  1.3  million  civilian  work 
force  holding  positions  In  either  the  federal 
or  state-local  governments. 

Long-term  Job  figures,  however.  Indicate 
that  government  Is  becoming  less  of  a  di- 
rect economic  factor  almost  every  year,  but, 
while  the  majority  of  workers  don't  get  sal- 
ary checks  from  the  taxpayers,  government 
spending  and  payrolls  have  an  enormous  Im- 
pact here. 

For  example,  major  employment  sectors  In 
the  local  economy  include  retail  and  whole- 
sale trading  of  merchandise  (250,000);  all 
services.  Including  doctors,  lawyers  hotels, 
restaurants  (286,500);  construction  (86,500); 
financial  Institutions,  Insurance  and  real 
estate  (79,400) ;  transportation  and  commun- 
ications (63,600);  and  manufacturing  (46,- 
100) .  In  the  manufacturing  sector,  the  larg- 
est Industry  Is  printing  and  publishing,  a  fact 
that  hasn't  changed  for  a  century  In  a  city 
of  words. 

Large  local  employers  outside  the  govern- 
ment Include  Government  Employees  Insur- 
ance Co.  (over  5.000),  Marriott  Corp.  (10,000 
or  so),  Washington  Poet  Co.  (about  3,000  In 
the  D.C.  area).  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co, 
(over  4.000),  Woodward  &  Lothrop  (6,000). 
and  Rlggs  National  Bank  (1,500) . 

"1  think,"  Rich  observes,  "that  Washing- 
ton is  more  recession -proof  than  any  large 
American  city,  but  there  are  strange  fac- 
tors at  work  this  time,  different  from  ever 
before,  and  no  one  knows  what's  going  to 
happen." 

The  biggest  uncertainty  Is  the  availability 
of  energy  resources — petroleum  from  which 
to  refine  gasoline  for  autos  or  oil  for  heating: 
electricity,  which  depends  upon  oil  or  coal 
to  fire  generating  stations;  natviral  gas, 
which  heats  many  area  residences. 

A  long-term  problem  of  short  supplies 
could  lead  to  basic  changes  In  lifestyles  and 
spending  habits.  Some  people  are  losing 
jobs — airline  pilots,  gasoline  station  attend- 
ants, people  who've  held  part-time  slots  at 
suburban  stores — and  little  alternative  em- 
ployment Is  available  here. 

At  the  same  time,  the  bills  for  necessities — 
food,  the  rent  or  mortgage,  taxes,  necessary 
clothing — are  going  up  faster  than  Incomes. 
There  is  no  question,  then,  that  some  cut- 
backs in  personal  spending  have  to  be  made. 
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On-the-town  entertainment  will  be 
on  the  one  hand,  while  spending  fo 
nent  at-home  entertainment  will  rlL. 

Sony  Corp.  U  Increasing  Its  outpu^f  color 
television  sets  because  ol  huge  den^fuid  ex- 
perienced over  the  Christmas  holiday  at  such 
stores  as  Sun  Radio  In  the  Washington  area. 
Demand  remains  high  for  tape  recoriers,  too. 

One  recession -related  trend  thatSvUl  In- 
tensify this  year  Is  less  bizarre  clot^ng  and 
a  return  to  fashion  conservatism.     '| 

Look   at   It    this    way:    Unemplojgnent   is 
rising,  and  you're  a  young  college  iraduate 
looking  for  a  Job.  Do  you  dress  like  yAi  might 
have  In    1973,   In   faded   blue   Jeans 
shirt  and  sandals?  Or  will  you  try  a, 
pair  of  slacks,  polished  shoes,  shirt  ai 
probably  more  colorful  than  might  hi 
the  caae  a  decade  ago.  but  still  neat 

When  the  resources  begin  to  dwinc 
pie  tend  to  concentrate  their  spend 
on  sUly  and  frivolous  Items  aiid  n. 
durable,  practical  goods.  It's  already  h 
Ing,  In  the  recent  sales  booms  for  (. 
blankets,  Franklin  stoves,  furry  slipper 
uel  pajamas. 

There's  little  doubt  that  the  great 
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strongly  retard  area  population  growth    Five 
of  the  key  factors  are: 

FertUlty  decUne— Half  of  Washlnlton's 
1960s  population  growth  was  from  natural 
Increases:  a  current  sharp  drop  in  futility 
means  a  big  slice  In  the  overall  growlfc  rate. 
Singles  boom — Americans  are  marrj^ng  less 
and  separating  more;  the  divorced  j^pula- 
tlon  In  the  Washington  area  rose  72  0er  cent 
In  the  10608.  the  separated  by  49  t^  cent, 
the  never  married  by  68  per  cent,  and  the 
married  by  only  34  per  cent.  Thus,^  con- 
tinuing damper  on  natural  birth  IncreiiBes. 

Sex  gap — There  are  a  lot  more  area  Women 
than  men  In  the  critical  20-24  age^roup 
when  most  marriages  take  place  (16  p«  cent 
more  females  in  1970) ;  since  many  osthese 
women  wont  marry,  population  growth  la 
again  affected.  1 

Income  plateau— Pay  scales  of  the  ^deral 
goverpment  in  the  1060s  were  brought  Into 
line  with  the  private  sector,  creatlni  high 
and  rising  Incomes  that  are  "a  ptlverful 
attractor  of  In-mlgratlon."  But  the  csA:blng 
lip  has  been  largely  completed  and  tl^Tvery 
high  average  family  incomes  cannot  col tlnue 
to  grow  at  the  pace  of  recent  years,     f 

Capital   plateau — In  the   1960s,  thefe  was 
also  a  catch-up  with  Washington  as  a^row 
Ing   center   for   the   arts,   finance,   in: 
tlon  and  decision-making,  leading  m. 
sociatlons  and  institutions  to  move  to 
Ington  or  expand  ex.»«ting  operationL 
with  most  such  organizations  already  1 
here,  the  potential  for  future  growth  i; 
sector  has  to  be  leveling  olT. 

The  first  hints  of  sluggishness  bee 
parent  In  the  1069-1970  recession.  Alt! 
great   strength   was   demonstrated    at 
lime,  with  real  economic  gains  experl^ 
by  most  area  residents  and  an  unemploy: 
rate  half  the  US.  average,  there  was  ai 
usual  concentraUon  of  white  collar  to 
ne£S. 

Engineers  and  technicians  lost  theL 
by  the  thousands  when  cutbacks  In  go 
ment  and  business  research  spending 
severe  impact  on  a  burgeoning  local  rei«...v.. 
and  development  Industry.  Dozens  of  sn^all  B 
and  D  firms  were  plunged  Into  bankijbptcy 
and  others  were  absorbed  by  largeri^ com- 
panies. I 

This  year,  the  Impact  Is  expected  to^  far 
broader,  affecting  many  unskilled  workers. 
This  wUl  tend  to  aggravate  the  employment 
picture  for  young  black  males,  already  the 
largest  single  group  of  unemployed  persona 
here.  Successful  Jobs  programs  of  the  past, 
such  as  finding  summer  work  for  disadvan- 
taged youths,  or  permanent  employment  for 


ex-addicts  and  former  convicts,  will  become 
failures  If  a  recession  leads  to  layoffs  of  peo- 
ple already  at  work. 

First,  recently-hired  workers  will  be  fur- 
lougbed.  Then,  more  shoddy  merchandise 
may  be  substituted  as  a  way  to  reduce  costs, 
affecting  the  lower-priced  goods  purchased 
mainly  by  people  on  low  incomes. 

Finally,  buslnesees  will  shut  down  un- 
profitable or  marginal  stores,  a  trend  already 
well  under  way  with  the  death  of  Lans- 
burgh's  department  stores,  the  sale  of  Erle- 
bschers  and  closing  of  the  Kenton  Center  in 
affluent  Friendship  Heights,  the  closing  of 
OEM.  discount  department  stores  In  the 
suburbs,  and  the  abandonment  of  a  historic 
P  Street  location  by  Jelleff's. 

Joseph  Barr  looks  at  all  of  this  with  a  de- 
tachment that  reflects  his  background  as  an 
Indiana  businessman  and  Congressman,  a 
government,  career  in  reg^ilatlon  and  the 
Treasury  Department  (he  served  briefly  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  President 
Johnson),  and  currently  the  chairmanship 
of  American  Security  &  Trust  Co..  second 
largest  D.C.  bank. 

What  he  sees  are  l^ng-term  trends  that 
add  up  to  Increased  deposits  and  more  loan 
business  for  his  bank,  a  vision  that  can  suf- 
fer with  the  short-term  dtelocatlons  which 
may  hit  Washington  this  year. 

If  you've  got  a  job.  and  If  you  live  where 
your  television  set  can  pick  up  the  Washing- 
ton channels,  the  chances  are  you'll  be  better 
off  this  year  than  almost  anywhere  else.  In 
Barr'8  view. 

Nationwide,  unemployment  probably  will 
top  6  percent,  Barr  believes.  In  the  Washing- 
ton area,  overall  Joblessness  will  rise  slight- 
ly to  perhaps  4  per  cent  or  more.  For  young 
men  here,  the  unemployment  percentage  will 
be  much  higher— well  over  10  per  cent,  with 
the  rate  of  Jobless  blacks  three  time*  that  of 
Jobless  whites. 

In  this  climate,  the  prices  of  essentials — 
food,  clothing,  energy  to  operate  houses  and 
autos — will  continue  to  rise,  with  worldwide 
shortages  of  raw  products  and  basic  foods 
combining  with  unprecedented  demand  from 
a  richer  world  to  create  an  Inflationary  cycle. 
Organized  labor  won't  sit  stUl  for  dilution 
of  their  weekly  pay  checks.  Increasing  the 
prospect  for  confrontations  with  manage- 
ment and  work  stoppages  that  would  fur- 
ther aggravate  shortages. 

If  you  want  to  buy  a  house  or  a  car.  or 
borrow  money  to  fix  up  the  house  you  have 
Barr  thinks  youll  pay  dearly  In  1974.  al- 
though Interest  rates  should  be  on  a  gradual 
decline.  In  terms  of  home  mortgages,  this 
means  "down"  to  about  8  per  cent  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  equal  to  the  usury  celling  In 
DC.  and  Maryland  which  has  effectively  lim- 
ited new  mortgages  In  those  areas  since  mld- 
1979. 

Gasoline  shortages  could  decrease  the  au- 
tomobile tourist  business.  Barr  says,  but 
many  people  might  swlteh  to  buses  and 
trains.  For  future  years,  "The  subway  system 
has  got  to  be  one  of  the  great  investments," 
which  will  lead  to  yo\mg,  unmarried  people 
and  childless  couples  moving  back  to  the 
center  city. 

Kenny,  head  of  the  Board  of  Trade  s  con- 
vention and  visitors  bureau,  says  Washington 
will  remain  alive  and  well.  While  hotel  own- 
ers are  complaining  aboiit  the  lack  of  busi- 
ness early  this  year,  he  points  out,  there  was 
ft  Presidential  Inauguration  last  year  which 
inflated  business  volume. 

The  travel  Industry  as  a  whole,  he  inslsta, 
will  continue  to  expand  and  prosper,  with 
Washington  now  a  major  cultural  and  enter- 
tainment capital,  the  site  of  a  "fantastic 
growth  in  quality  resUurants,"  and  a  place 
where  a  lot  of  foreign  tourists — notably  Jap- 
anese— are  spending  time  while  in  America. 
It  would  be  Ironic  if  one  of  the  strong 
points  In  the  local  economy  this  year  Is  the 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  Jtqpanese  vis- 
itors to  the  Cherry  Blossom  festival  In  early 


April.  Dont  count  on  It.  however,  because 
Japan's  economy  already  Is  in  a  tallspin. 
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COMMODITY   PURCHASING 
AUTHORITY 


Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  Public  Law 
93-86.  which  authorizes  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  purchase 
commodities  at  fair  market  value  for  dis- 
tribution to  schools,  will  expire  this  June 
unless  Congress  takes  the  necessary  ac- 
tion to  renew  it. 

USDA's  purchasing  authority  has  in 
the  past  enabled  schools  to  keep  food 
costs  down  and  to  purchase  commodities 
in  greater  quantities.  If  this  authority  is 
not  extended,  a  severe  burden  will  be 
placed  on  schools.  In  this  instance,  the 
State  may  be  called  upon  to  administer 
the  program,  and  without  the  suflQcient 
resources  of  the  USDA,  the  schools  would 
suffer. 

Moreover,  if  the  purchasing  authority 
Is  not  extended,  schools,  if  they  are  im- 
able  to  get  enough  funds  from  the  State, 
will  have  to  increase  the  price  they 
charge  children  for  lunch. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Delaware  State  Sen- 
ate, which  urges  the  continuance  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  authority  to 
purchase  commodities  for  schools  and 
other  institutions.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolittion 
Memorializing    the    Delaware    congressional 
delegation  to  exert  every  effort  to  provide 
for  the  continuance  of  USDA  donated  com- 
modities to  schools  and  other  institutions 
Whereas.  PubUc  Law  93-66  allovra  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  purchase  com- 
modities at  fair  market  value  to  be  distrib- 
uted to  schools  and  other  Institutions;  and 
Whereas,  this  authority  to  purchase  termi- 
nates on  June  30, 1974;  and 

Whereas,  if  special  purchase  authority  Is 
not  extended  or  made  a  permanent  amend- 
ment to  the  law.  food  commodities  will  no 
longer  be  made  avaUable  to  institutions: 
and 

Whereas,  schools  will  still  be  able  to  re- 
ceive donated  food  commodities;  however, 
the  amount  which  USDA  will  be  authorized 
to  provide  will  be  reduced  substantially;  and 

Whereas.  If  donated  food  commodities 
should  not  become  available  to  Institutions 
the  State  will  most  likely  be  called  upon 
to  pick  up  the  program;  and 

Whereas,  schools  will  either  have  to  In- 
crease the  price  they  charge  children  for 
class  A  lunches,  or  more  than  likely  seek 
an  appropriation  from  the  State  to  off-eet 
the  value  of  the  donated  food  commodities; 
and 

Whereas,  during  fiscal  1973  a  total  of  2,- 
752,596  pounds  of  donated  food  was  dis- 
tributed to  the  schools  and  300,736  pounds 
to  institutions  which  the  federal  government 
placed  a  value  of  t.25  per  pound  on  this 
food  or  approximately  $800,000:  and 

Whereas.  If  the  schools  and  Institutions 
have  to  purchase  these  commodities  them- 
selves, we  can  safely  anticipate  that  the  cost 
of  them  would  double  over  the  costs  to  the 
USDA. 

Now.  therefore: 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  127th 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Delaware 
that  the  Delaware  Congressional  Delegation 
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Is  hereby  requested  to  Initiate  every  effort 
and  influence  of  their  respective  offices  to 
provide  for  the  continuance  of  USDA  do- 
nated commodities  to  schools  and  other  in- 
stitutions which  is  scheduled  to  terminate 
on  June  30.  1974. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  tills  Resolu- 
tion be  made  a  part  of  the  Senate  Journal 
and  that  copies  be  sent  to  Senator  William 
V.  Roth.  Senator  Joseph  R.  Biden,  Jr..  and 
Rep.  Pierre  S.  duPont.  IV. 


PHASE-OUT  OF  IMPACT  AID  FUNDS 
DUE  TO  AREA  BASE  CLOSINGS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  was  with 
great  delight  that  I  received  a  copy  of  a 
resolution  of  the  council  of  the  city  of 
Newport  which  endorses  Senate  bill  896, 
a  portion  of  which  relates  to  the  phase- 
out  of  impact  aid  funds  due  to  area  base 
closings. 

The  city  council  is  laboring  to  insure 
continuing  service  to  all  Newport  citizens 
in  spite  of  the  loss  of  Government  rev- 
enues due  to  the  arbitrary  closing  of 
Newport  naval  bases.  Final  passage  of 
8.  896,  presently  pending  in  the  House, 
would  ease  some  of  the  financial  pres- 
sures caused  by  the  loss  of  impact  aid 
funds. 

I  would  like  to  print  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLtmON 

Resolved:  That  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Newport  hereby  endorses  Congressional  Bill 
S896  which  provides  that  local  educational 
agencies  qualify  for  a  phaseout  of  impact 
aid  over  a  5-year  period  if:  (a)  the  local 
edueati(»ial  agencies  experience  a  lO-percent 
decrease  In  the  number  of  federally  connect- 
ed children  during  either  fiscal  year  1974  or 
fiscal  year  1975.  or  (b)  If  such  a  decrease 
occurs  In  the  2-year  period  beginning  July  1. 
1973.  and  If  these  decreases  are  due  to  a 
cessation  or  decrease  of  activities  announced 
after  April  16,  1973.  The  amount  to  be  re- 
ceived by  such  agencies  In  any  fiscal  year 
shall  not  be  less  than  90  percent  of  what  the 
agency  was  entitled  to  In  the  preceding  fiscal 
year;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved:  That  a  certified  copy  of  this  res- 
ohitlon  be  forwarded  to: 

(1)  Each  member  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Congressional  Delegation. 

(2)  Department  Health,  Xklucatlon,  and 
Welfare  Washisgt'On,  D.O. 

(3)  All  other  local  communities  affected  by 
lii4>acted  aid  fun<te. 


POKE  WEED 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  In  tiiis  day 
of  high-priced  synthetic  foods  and  pre- 
cooked meals — everything  from  artificial 
eggs  to  TV  dinners — there  are  in  Ala- 
bama and  other  parts  of  the  South 
simple,  but  little-kjiown  foods  growing 
wild.  One  is  the  "poke  weed,"  a  plant  of 
many  uses  and  little  cost.  It  has  been 
used  as  food,  an  itch  medicine,  writing 
ink  and.  In  1844,  symbolised  suwwrt  for 
Presidential  Candidate  James  K.  Polk. 
This  weed  saved  the  life  of  many 
a  southerner  in  the  sad  days  following 
the  War  Between  the  States  since  it  grew 
wild  and  could  be  cocked  or  eaten  raw. 

Many  southerners  were  eating  poke 
and  other  nourishing  wild  plants  which 
Mother  Nature  sowed  on  Earth  long  be- 
fore some  public  relations  consultant  dis- 


covered the  salability  of  health  foods  or 
organic  foods. 

Bill  Crowe,  a  staff  writer  for  the  Birm- 
ingham News  researched  the  poke  weed 
and  an  article  singing  the  praises  of  this 
imglorlfled  plant  appeared  in  a  recent 
issue  of  that  newspaper.  With  the 
thought  that  modern  Americans  should 
loe  reminded  of  the  abundance  that  grows 
wild  around  them.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article.  "Poke  Weed  Earned 
Place  in  History,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Food:    Poutical    Stmbol,    and   So   Forth — 
Poke  Weed  Eabnes  Puce  tx  Histort 
(By  BUI  Crowe) 
It  has  saved  folks  from  starvation,  served 
as  a  political  symbol,  been  squished  into  writ- 
ing ink.  distilled  into  medicine  and  pureed 
into  itch  lotion. 

Yet  the  noble  poke  week  goes  largely  un- 
recognized— not  to  mention  unbailed — In 
this  age  of  back-to-nature  cereals  and  ersatz 
health  foods. 

Archie  Phillips,  a  Fairfield  taxidermist,  is 
a  naturalist  and  local  Ewell  Glbbins  of  sorts. 
An  avid  outdoorsman.  he's  made  it  a  point  to 
know  the  history  and  uses  of  wild  plants. 

He.  along  with  other  authorities,  claims  the 
little  poke  weed  was  "the  salvation  of  the 
South"  foDowing  the  Civil  War. 

That  was  In  its  use  as  food — "sort  of  like 
turnip  greens,  if  you  get  It  when  It  first  comes 
up."  says  Phillips — but  the  poke  has  also 
been  used  as  a  source  of  writing  ink,  an  in- 
gredient In  home  remedies,  a  cure  for  can- 
cer (in  1789)  and  was  a  prime  prop  in  a  presi- 
dential campaign. 

That  was  In  1844.  with  James  K.  Polk  run- 
ning against  Henry  Clay.  Polk  partisans  took 
on  the  poke  weed  (also  spelled  "polk")  as 
their  campaign  symbol,  carrying  plants  in 
street  parades  and  such. 

Ox  drivers  in  the  South  stained  the  horns 
of  their  animals  with  the  Juice  of  the  poke's 
berries  to  show  their  choice  as  Polk,  whUe 
Clay  men  dabbed  clay  on  the  horns  of  their 
oxen. 

The  berries  were  also  used  In  a  compound 
with  vinegar  and  sugar  to  make  a  red  writ- 
ing Ink.  Some  of  Jefferson  Davis'  letters  to 
his  wife,  now  at  the  First  White  House  of  the 
Confederacy  In  Montgomery  and  still  legible, 
were  penned  in  poke  Ink. 

According  to  Phillips,  the  root  of  the  plant 
was  used  as  a  medicine  by  Indians,  and  is  still 
an  Ingredient  in  some  modern  stimulants  and 
emetics. 

The  "pot  llkker"  produced  In  lulling  the 
leaves  was  also  used  medicinally.  One  old 
recipe  called  for  one  part  poke  juice  and  three 
parts  whisky,  a  potion  which  should  have 
cured  most  anything. 

The  plant's  greatest  fame — as  well  as  Its 
place  In  history — has  been  In  Its  use  as  a  food, 
however. 

Phillips  says  It  was  the  primary  food  of 
many  Sotrthemers.  especially  In  Alabama,  fol- 
lowing the  War  Between  the  Stat«s. 

"All  the  seeds  were  gone  and  the  fields  were 
grown  up  in  weeds  so  there  Just  wasn't  much 
to  eat,"  says  Phillips.  "But  the  woods  were 
full  of  poke  weed — and  that  saved  a  lot  of 
people  from  shnple  starvation." 

The  poke  can  be  eaten  in  several  ways.  And 
that  Is  the  reason  for  some  confusion  about 
Ite  proper  name. 

"A  lot  of  folks  call  the  plant  "poke  eallet,* 
but  that's  Just  not  right,"  says  FTiimps. 

Actually,  the  plant  is  the  poke  weed.  From 
it  Is  made  poke  salad  and  poke  sallet.  The 
salad  Is  like  any  green  salad,  while  sallet  is 
the  cooked  form,  according  to  the  Dictloiuury 
(A  Americanisms  published  by  the  University 
of  Chicago  Press. 
The  sallet  can  be  cooked  alone,  or  In  combi- 


nation with  turnip  and  mustard  and  some- 
times radishes.  Phillips  warns  "you  need  to 
boil  it,  then  run  the  first  water  off,  and  boU 
it  again  in  fresh  water.  If  you  don't  it  '■an 
be  pretty  strong." 

Ham  or  side  meat  is  usually  cooked  in  with 
the  sallet. 

Phillips  himself  favors  another  concoction, 
in  which  the  boiled  poke  Is  then  fried  with 
egg  to  produce  a  sort  of  omelet.  "It  looks 
pretty  awful,  but  it  tastes  mighty  good."  he 
says. 

If  you  want  to  sample  poke  for  yourself — 
as  food.  ink.  itch  ointment  or  whatever — "it's 
out  there  all  over  the  place."  says  PbiUips. 
"Why,  there's  enough  between  Fairfield  and 
Birmingham  to  feed  an  army." 

Most  armies,  traveling  on  their  stomachs, 
poke  along  anyway. 


CXX- 


HONORING  THE  DEAD  BY  HELP- 
ING THE  LIVING 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Ccnnmittee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  of  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  chair,  received  the  legislative 
program  of  the  Veterans'  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  this  week  dur- 
ing the  annual  conference  of  State  and 
national  officei's  of  the  VFW.  I  always 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  hear  first 
hand  from  the  delegates  of  this  great 
organization  as  to  needs  of  America's 
veterans. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  VFW  on  its 
Diamond  Jubilee  Year  for  75  years  of  un- 
failing and  dedicated  service  to  our  Na- 
tion's veterans  and  their  dependents.  The 
VFW  is  still  growing,  now  over  1.800.000 
strong,  with  10,000  posts  throughout  the 
land.  I  especially  wish  to  commend  the 
VFW  for  its  vigorous  support  for  legisla- 
tion to  increase  the  GI  education  benefits 
and  disability  compensation,  both  prior- 
ity items  of  the  committee  this  year? 

I  consider  the  testimony  to  the  cmn- 
mittee  of  the  distinguished  commander 
in  chief  of  the  VFW.  Ray  R.  Soden,  to 
be  exceptional  and  extremely  informa- 
tive and  commend  it  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  Commander  Soden 's  testi- 
mony be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

STATKifSNT  or  Rat   B.   Sobei* 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee :  It  Is  a  great  privilege  to  appear  before 
your  distinguished  Committee  and  present 
the  l^lslative  program  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States. 

We  are  here  In  Washington  at  this  time  for 
cnT  annual  Conference  of  State  and  National 
Officers.  The  men  who  have  accompanied 
me  to  this  meeting  comprise  the  top  leader- 
ship of  oin"  organization.  They  come  from 
every  state  in  the  Union,  and  some  from  for- 
eign countries.  They  too  consider  it  a  rare 
privilege  to  be  permltttd  to  attend  Uiis  ses- 
sion of  ycwT  Committee.  It  gives  them  an 
opportunity  to  observe  at  first  hand  the  true 
friends  of  the  American  veteran — to  hear  for 
themselves  the  CMnments  of  your  distin- 
guished members.  They  will  carry  their  per- 
sonal reactions  back  to  the  comnninrtles  and 
states  they  represent,  and  to  their  many 
constituents. 

We  In  the  Veterans  of  F«M»lgn  Wars  are 
celebrating  eur  75th  Anniversary.  We  wUl 
wind  up  our  Diamond  Jubilee  Year  at  our  Na- 
tional Convention.  August  16  to  23,  In  Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

As  most  of  you  know,  the  Veterans  of  Por- 
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elgn  Wars  was  founded  In  September,  1899, 
by  returning  veterans  of  the  SpanLsb  Ameri- 
can War.  They  perceived  a  need  tar  an  or- 
ganization of  men  who  had  shared  the  hard- 
ships of  war  far  from  their  homeland.  Paid 
off  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  dollars  and  seventy 
cents  per  man  for  their  service  to  their  coun- 
try, many  of  them  suffering  from  malaria  and 
tropical  fever,  and  with  no  medical  care  or 
hospitalization  available  to  them,  they  also 
saw  the  need  of  helping  each  other.  They 
pledged  themselves  "to  honor  the  dead  by 
helping  the  living." 

Prom  that  day  to  this — for  seventy-flve 
years — we  In  the  organization  they  founded 
have  honored  that  sacred  pledge  to  the  vet- 
erans of  every  war. 

Today,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  has  more  than  one  million, 
eight  hundred  thousand  members — In  10,000 
Posts  throughout  the  nation  we  love  beyond 
self  and  family.  In  addition,  we  have  more 
than  a  half  million  women  in  our^  Ladles 
Auxiliary.  We  are  rapidly  expandingva  sub- 
sidiary organization  which  we  call  "TBe  Sons 
of  the  V  J.W."  1 

Every  man  In  this  room  with  m^  today 
knows  that  the  V  J.W.  Story  can  be  s 
up  in  two  words — GROWTH  and 
For    more    than    twenty    consecutive 
there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  our 
bership.  We  have  a  reasonable  expecta 
reachmg  two  million  by  the  time  w 
our   Seventy-fifth    National    Conven 
Chicago. 

More  than  450,000  of  our  present  m^bers 
are  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  War.  A^ujor 
reason  for  this  la  the  steadfast  supp^  our 
organization  has  given  three  Presidents  and 
the  Congress  on  behalf  of  our  armed.- forces 
In  Southeast  Asia  during  the  past  d^ade. 

Another  reason  is  our  opposition  to>|a  gen- 
eral amnesty  for  the  deserters  an4  draft 
dodgers  who  placed  self  above  country  dur- 
ing those  troubled  years.  1 

But  the  most  compelling  reason  o}  all  Is 
that  most  Vietnam  veterans  know  5of  the 
VJ'.W.'s  long  and  successful  leadership  in 
the  fight  to  obtain  Congressional  apiR'oval  of 
benefits,  assistance,  and  programs ':  geared 
specifically  to  their  needs.  I 

There  are  many  other  programs  of  service, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  veterans  and  thefr  fam- 
ilies—  to  oxu  conununities  and  to  the  Nation, 
which  have  contributed  greatly  to  t^e  con- 
tinued growth  and  Importance  of  tbe  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  but  time  (foes  not 
permit  me  to  enxunerate  them  on  this  oc- 
casion, r 

These  comrades  who  stand  with  me  here 
are  the  leaders  who  are  largely  reenpnslble 
for  the  success  of  all  of  our  program4  Many 
of  them  have  already  visited  with  y^yi  And 
your  Committee  members.  Others  #111  t>e 
calling  on  you  during  our  Conference  .^Please 
feel  free  to  ask  them  any  questions  y^  may 
care  to  ask  concerning  our  organlzat|bn. 

Some  of  you  may  wish  to  know  mor<|  about 
our  National  Home  for  widows  and  6Q>bans 
of  our  deceased  members  and  Ladlej  Aux- 
iliary at  Eaton  Rapids,  Michigan,  a  cdimmu- 
nlty  of  640  acres  and  more  than  thlrty^omee 
where  children  are  reared  In  family-sized 
units  under  the  guidance  of  a  house  J^other 
or  house  parents.  :: 

Our  National  Veterans  Service  pibcesses 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  claims  for  veterans 
and  their  dependents  each  year.  The  V^.W. 
maintains  360  accredited  represen^tlves, 
with  approximately  160  full-time  sendee  of- 
ficers at  VA  facilities  throughout  the  land. 
These  services  are  performed  without  charge 
to  veterans  and  their  dependents,  regardless 
of  their  affiliation  with  our  organizatlcfp,  and 
whether  they  are  eligible  for  memberAtlp  or 
not.  It  U  a  nukttar  at  simple  matbepatlcs 
that  these  service  officers  save  the  jbderal 
government  many  thousands  of  dollatt  each 
year  by  perfcMmlng  services  which  otiifnrlae 
would  require  additional  federal  emp|>yee6. 


We  are  extremely  proud  of  our  VJ.W. 
Voice  of  Democracy  Program.  This  Program, 
entirely  financed  by  our  organization,  at- 
tracts approximately  500,000  high  school  stu- 
dents each  year  who  vie  for  $400,000  In 
scholarships  to  Institutions  of  hlghw  learn- 
ing. 

Each  year  we  bring  the  winners  from  each 
state  and  three  foreign  countries,  as  well  as 
the  District  of  Columbia,  here  to  our  Wash- 
ington Conference  for  the  final  contest. 
Scholarships  totaling  $22,600  will  be  awarded 
to  the  first  five  wmners  at  our  Banquet  to- 
morrow night.  The  young  man  or  woman  who 
places  first  will  receive  a  $10,000  scholarship 
to  be  used  at  the  college  or  university  of  his 
or  her  choice. 

This,  as  most  of  you  know.  Is  a  script- 
writing  contest  calculated  to  strengthen  an 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  true 
Americanism.  The  theme  this  year  is  "My 
Responsibility  as  a  Citizen."  We  will  have, 
the  privUege  of  hearing  the  winner  deliver  his 
or  her  script  tomorrow  night. 

Our  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Legislative 
Program  U  esUblished  each  year  through  the 
adoption  or  rejection  of  more  than  300  reso- 
lutions discussed  and  voted  upon  by  the  dele- 
gates at  our  National  Convention.  Our  pres- 
ent list  of  resolutions  was  adopted  at  our 
National  Convention  to  New  Orleans,  Louis- 
iana, last  August. 

In  September,  oiu-  National  Security  and 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  together  with  our 
National  Legislative  Committee,  met  here  In 
Washington,  under  my  direction,  and  ana- 
lyzed each  of  those  resolutions.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  those  meetings  they  assigned  a 
priority  number  to  each  resolution,  and  sub- 
mitted their  recommendations  to  me  as 
Commander-in-Chief.  Out  of  this  careful 
study  has  come  ovu-  V.P.W.  Priority  Goals  for 
1974 — a  copy  of  which  has  been  fiu-nlshed 
to  each  member  of  the  Congress. 

It  would  be  deeply  appreciated,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, If  a  Digest  of  these  Resolutions,  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  the  V  J.W.  Priority  Leg- 
islative and  Security  Goals  for  1974,  may  be 
made  a  part  of  my  remarks  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, It  has  been  more  than  a  year  since 
the  official  termmatlon  of  the  War  in  Viet- 
nam. On  the  record  of  history,  the  sacrifices 
In  the  national  Interest  which  were  made  by 
this  most  recent  group  of  veterans  will  be 
forgotten  aU  too  quickly  by  the  general 
public. 

Those  who  have  always  been  opposed  to 
special  programs  for  veterans  are  once  again 
being  heard. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  believes  Im- 
plicitly that  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  In 
time  of  war  or  national  emergency  is  a  very 
special  service  to  the  Nation.  We  believe  that 
this  special  service  entitles  every  man  who 
renders  It.  or,  If  deceased,  their  survlvmg 
dependents — ^wldow,  child,  or  parent — to 
equal  special  consideration.  We  are  aware, 
and  grateful,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  and 
the  members  of  your  Committee  share  this 
view.  You  have  demonstrated  your  abiding 
faith  In  that  principle,  which  has  been  a 
part  Off  the  philosophy  of  this  great  Na- 
tlon  since  the  days  of  George  Washington. 
It  is  out  of  this  philosophy  and  this  part- 
nership that  the  comprehensive  programs 
of  veterans  rights  and  benefiU  have  been 
built.  It  Is  out  of  this  unity  of  gratitude  for 
the  suffering  and  the  dying  by  those  who 
fight  this  nation's  wars  that  the  great  struc- 
ture of  VA  hospitals  has  t>een  maintained. 
We  in  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  thank 
each  of  you,  and  your  predecessors  on  this 
Committee,  for  your  steadfast  support. 

Each  year  some  new  threat  to  veterans 
programs  rears  its  ugly  head.  We  know,  and 
you  know,  that  there  are  troubled  times 
ahead. 

The  VJ.W.  has  always  given  primary  con- 
sideration to  the  needs  of  men  who  were 


wounded  In  action  on  the  battlefield or,  if 

deceased  from  service-connected  causes,  to 
their  surviving  widows  and  orphans.  Com- 
pensation to  living  veterans,  and  dependency 
and  Indemnity  compensation  to  sm^ivors  of 
veterans,  Is  the  cornerstone  of  veterans  pro- 
grams. In  this  regard,  the  VJP.W.  is  greatly 
heartened  that  your  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
pensation and  Pensions  will  be  taking  up 
V.F.W.  supported  proposals  later  this  week 
providing  for  cost  of  living  Increases  for  the 
more  than  3.2  million  veterans  receiving 
service-connected  disability  payments  and 
the  375.000  widows  of  veterans  who  died  from 
service-connected  causes,  who  are  now  re- 
ceiving survivors'  benefits. 

Another  problem  which  has  been  repeated- 
ly called  to  my  attention  during  my  travels 
throughout  the  states  this  year.  Is  the  grow- 
ing needs  of  our  Vietnam  veterans  In  rela- 
tion to  the  OI  Bill.  These  young  men  total 
almost  seven  million,  and  far  too  many  of 
them  have  not  availed  themselves  of  assist- 
ance under  that  Bill  which  was  first  enacted 
for  their  benefit  In  1966.  It  was  then  called 
the  "Cold  War  GI  BUI",  and  Included  all 
veterans  who  had  served  In  the  Armed  Forces 
after  the  official  ending  of  the  Korean  Con- 
fiict  on  January  31,  1956. 

These  young  men  were  given  a  period  of 
eight  years  to  which  to  avaU  themselves  of 
the  assistance  provided  under  the  third  OI 
BUI. 

On  June  1, 1974,  that  eight-year  period  wUl 
come  to  an  end  unless  Congress  extends  the 
termination  date.  There  are  thousands  of 
"Cold  War"  veterans  who  must  have  this 
date  extended  If  they  are  to  complete  their 
education  under  the  BUI. 

The  VJ-.W.  is  deeply  grateful  that  the 
House  has  unanimously  approved  a  provi- 
sion m  H.  R.  12628.  The  Veterans  Education 
and  RehabUitatlon  Amendments  of  1974, 
which  will  extend  this  limitation  date  to 
June  1,  1976. 

It  has  long  been  a  VJ.W.  priority  objec- 
tive that  the  Vietnam  veterans  should  be 
entitled  to  readjustment  assistance  com- 
parable to  that  received  by  veterans  of  World 
War  II.  The  House  has  passed  H.  R.  13628 
which  has  Increased  the  educational  allow- 
ance rate  by  13.6  per  cent,  extended  the 
termination  date,  and  lil>eralized  require- 
ments of  qualification  for  school  and  Job 
tralnmg,  which  go  a  long  way  toward  achiev- 
ing this  goal.  The  VJ.W.  is  encouraged  by 
the  concern  of  the  United  States  Senate  for 
the  Vietnam  veteran,  which  Is  found  In  the 
large  number  of  Senators  who  have  placed 
their  names  on  prt^osals  to  improve  and 
liberalize  the  OI  BUI.  Approval  of  the  educa- 
tion blU  Introduced  by  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
S.  3784,  and  cosponsored  by  all  members  of 
yoxir  Committee,  will  substantially  carry  out 
the  V.F.W.  goal  of  comparabUlty  of  assist- 
ance for  the  Vietnam  veteran  as  was  avaU- 
able  for  the  World  War  n  veteran. 

However,  there  Is  stlU  one  area  In  which 
there  Is  rather  widespread  concern  among 
the  veterans  throughout  the  nation.  That  is 
the  Inability  of  qualified  veterans,  otherwise 
eligible  for  admission,  to  attend  certala 
schools  of  their  choice  whose  higher  tuition 
rates  render  the  GI  BUI  allowances  too  low. 
These  veterans  know  that  the  allowances 
provided  the  veterans  of  World  War  II  made 
It  financially  possible  for  them  to  attend 
schools  of  their  choice. 

Agam  we  are  Impressed  by  the  large  ntmi- 
ber  of  Senators  who  are  sponsors  of  pro- 
visions in  Veterans  Education  bills  before 
your  Committee  which  provide  for  an  addi- 
tional aUowance  or  assistance  for  tuition. 
books,  and  fees  to  those  veterans  who  at- 
tended a  college  or  university  whose  rates  are 
higher  than  the  national  average. 

Your  Committee  will  consider  these  Edu- 
cation bills  In  the  near  future  and  we  are 
confident  that  this  Committee  will  do  Justice 
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for  Vietnam  veterans  as  provided  In  these 
bUls. 

Two  of  the  V  J.W.  Priority  Goals  relate  to 
the  veterans  pension  program.  We  strongly 
endorse  the  principle  of  independent  veter- 
ans pensions  for  totaUy  disabled  veterans; 
and  for  all  veterans  who  become  disabled  and 
In  need. 

Unfortunately,  there  exists  a  sharp  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  "need" 
in  connection  with  the  veterans  pension  pro- 
gram. The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  com- 
pletely disagrees  with  the  need  concept  em- 
bodied in  the  so-caUed  VA  pension  reform 
propostU  which  was  recommended  to  this 
Committee  by  VA  spolcesmen  last  year.  A 
draft  has  been  printed,  carrying  out  the  VA 
lecommendatlons.  In  addition,  the  President 
has  endorsed  this  reform  pr(q>oBal,  both  In 
bis  message  to  the  Congress  on  Veterans,  and 
in  the  1975  VA  budget. 

It  has  been  reported  In  the  press  that  the 
President  has  recommended  an  Increase  In 
pensions,  when  in  reality,  the  VA  reform  pro- 
posal would  provide  a  modest  increase  for 
only  a  small  number  of  veterans.  We  in  the 
VF.W.  are  gravely  distressed  at  this  mislead- 
ing publicity  which  has  given  false  hope  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  veterans  and  their 
surviving  widows  througout  the  nation. 

If  this  VA  pension  reform  proposal  is  ap- 
proved by  Congress,  it  wUl  bar  three-fourths 
at  the  veteran  applicants  for  pension  in  the 
future  who  otherwise  would  be  qualified  un- 
der current  mcome  standards. 

We  are  also  deeply  distressed  that  veterans 
and  widows  of  veterans  have  either  lost  or 
had  their  VA  pensions  cut  because  of  Social 
Security  increases.  It  has  long  been  the  V.P.W. 
position  that  veterans  peiisions  are  wholly 
unrelated  to  Social  Security  and  similar  re- 
tirement Income,  and  that  the  latter  sbould 
be  disregarded  in  determining  entitlement 
to  a  VA  pension  based  upon  a  veteran's  mili- 
tary service  in  time  of  war. 

We  contmue  to  urge  the  Congress  to  dis- 
regard Social  Security  mcreases  by  increas- 
ing veterans  Income  limitations,  and  rates, 
each  time  Social  Security  payments  are  in- 
creased. 

It  is  true  that  the  pension  rates  were  In- 
creaaed  10%  by  Public  Law  93-177  (Hit. 
9474),  but  In  rejecting  a  provision  to  In- 
crease the  Income  limitations  as  well,  the 
result  is  that  the  VA  pension  program  baa 
fallen  behind  and  has  failed  to  keep  up  with 
the  ever-rising  coat-of-Ilvlng. 

We  all  know  that  an  11%  Social  Security 
increase  has  been  authorised  for  1974,  wbtch 
will  be  counted  as  income  for  veterans  pen- 
sion purposes,  beginning  with  1975. 

It  is  our  clear  and  unalterable  position 
that  the  veterans  pension  program  should 
be  kept  up-to-date  by  increases  In  both  the 
rates  and  the  income  limitations,  so  that 
waen  Social  Security  payments  are  Increased 
tbere  wUl  not  be  a  corresponding  decrease 
la  veterans  pension  payments  because  of  It. 
When  the  V  J.W.  speaks  of  a  veteran  "In 
need"  we  do  not  mean  that  he  Is  or  must  be 
a  welfare  case,  as  proposed  m  the  VA  pension 
reform.  Such  an  interpretation  would  place 
the  brand  of  shame  on  men  who  have  proudly 
served  their  country  In  time  of  war,  and  we 
in  the  V.F.W.  will  never  accept  any  such  de- 
grading definition — by  the  Veterans  AdnUn- 
istration  or  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  VA  has  indicated  that 
It  will  ask  for  funds  from  Congress  to  locate 
a  new  national  cemetery  wlthm  each  of  the 
ten  Federal  Regions.  In  addition,  they  plan 
to  assist  with  federal  funds  those  states 
wbtch  would  establish  veterans  cemeteries. 
WhUe  a  step  In  the  right  direction,  we  in 
the  V.F.W.  view  this  propoeal  as  highly  In- 
adequate. We  flmUy  believe  that  the  only 
equiUble  solution  is  to  require  the  VA  to 
establish,  under  its  National  Cemetery  Sys- 
tem, a  veterans'  cemetery  In  each  state. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  provide  reasonably 
accessible  burial  space  for  deceased  veterans 


who  choose  to  be  burled  in  a  veterans  ceme- 
tery. If  left  to  the  various  states,  we  will 
end  up  with  different  specifications  and  ad- 
mission requirements,  as  well  as  delaymg 
political  controversy. 

One  of  the  great  national  assets  of  this 
i.Ation,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  VA  Hospital 
and  Medical  Care  System.  We  In  the  V.F.W. 
are  concerned,  and  many  veterans  and  their 
families  are  afraid,  that  the  finally-approved 
National  Health  Program  wUl  either  decrease 
or  end  that  system.  It  is  oxir  unchanging 
position  that  the  national  health  Insurance 
program  must  not  be  permitted  to  infringe 
upon  or  reduce  the  integrity  and  independ- 
ence of  the  VA  Hospital  and  Medical  Care 
Program. 

We  seek  assurance  that  the  VA  wUI  not 
be  made  subservient  to  or  under  the  control 
of  a  health  czar,  or  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  which  has 
a  long  history  of  hostility  toward  the  con- 
cept of  a  separate  and  Independent  hospital 
and  medical  care  program  for  veterans.  We 
will  be  relying  hcavUy  on  this  Committee  to 
support  this  V.F.W.  position  as  legislation 
regarding  national  health  insurance  is  con- 
sidered in  the  Congress. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  has  been  successful  in 
curtaUing  the  average  number  of  patients 
being  cared  for  In  VA  hospitals  on  a  given 
day,  by  cutting  the  VA's  budget,  and  impos- 
ing personnel  and  fiscal  limitations  on  VA 
hospital  directors. 

This  year  it  is  noted  that  the  average  dally 
patient  load  is  expected  to  hold  at  82,000. 
We  commend  the  Honorable  Melvln  R.  Lah-d, 
who  In  his  capacity  as  Counsellor  to  the 
President,  was  a  key  figure  in  having  Dr. 
Marc.  J.  Musser  reappointed  for  another 
four  years  as  Head  of  the  VA's  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

I  should  also  like  for  the  record  to  show 
our  appreciation  to  this  Committee,  and  to 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  many  hearmgs 
you  have  held  respecting  the  VA  hospital 
and  medical  care  programs. 

The  mformation  obtained  by  your  Com- 
mittee and  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Hospitals  was  crucial  evidence  In  bringing 
about  the  authorization  of  extra  money  for 
the  VA  hospital  and  medical  care  budget  dur- 
ing recent  years. 

We  are  grateful  also  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  which  so  eloquently  spelled  out 
its  own  position  during  the  first  session  of 
the  93rd  Congress,  in  the  following  words: 

"The  Committee  expects  that  the  Admin- 
istration will  also  drop  the  arbitrary  restric- 
tions It  has  Imposed,  which  have  lUnlted 
available  hospital  faculties  for  the  care  of 
veterans.  The  Conunlttee  expects  the  VA 
to  accept  for  treatment  eligible  veterans  In 
need  of  care,  as  required  by  law,  and  stands 
ready  to  favorably  entertam  consideration 
of  future  Justified  proposals  submitted  by 
the  Administration  to  supplement  medical 
funding  provided  m  this  bill." 

Tou  wUl  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a 
proposed  revision  of  the  VA  Rating  Sched- 
ule in  the  1974  VA  budget  would  have  taken 
$160  mUIIon  out  of  the  pockets  of  combat 
disabled  Vietnam  veterans,  but  for  the  sub- 
sequent uproar  which  caused  It  to  be  with- 
drawn. 

There  is  a  bill  now  pending  which  will 
prevent  any  future  occurrence  of  arbitrary 
and  precipitous  actions  of  this  kind  by  the 
VA  Administrator  under  the  direction  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  This  Is 
the  VA  Accountability  Act  (S.  1076).  The 
V.F.W.  strongly  supports  S.  1076,  with  the 
amendment  by  Senator  Cranston,  regarding 
the  accountability  of  principal  VA  officials, 
which  will  require  Presidential  appcintment 
and  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  of  the 
Deputy  Administrator,  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector, and  Chief  Benefits  Director  of  the 
VA,  and  urge  your  Committee  to  take  up  and 
advance  this  bill  In  the  very  near  futiure. 


Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  but  a  few  of  the 
concerns  of  veterans  which  have  come  to 
my  attention  during  my  travels  throughout 
the  nation  during  the  past  six  months.  An- 
other is  the  total  support  of  the  members 
of  our  organization  for  the  restoration  of 
Veterans  Day  to  November  11th.  We  wish  to 
thank  Senator  Thurmond  and  members  of 
this  Committee  for  sponsoring  8.  3079,  which 
will  accomplish  what  has  already  been  done 
in  a  majority  of  the  states. 

V/e  oppose  the  enactment  of  legislation 
which  will,  in  any  way,  forgive  draft  dodgers 
and  deserters  who  have  violated  the  law.  It 
is  our  continuing  position  that  they  must 
answer  in  a  court  of  law  fcM-  their  crimes — 
that  Justice  must  be  permitted  to  take  its 
course. 

I  speak  for  ei-ery  member  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  when  I  say  again,  we  thanlt 
you  for  the  privilege  of  appearing  here  be- 
fore your  distinguished  Committee.  I  extend 
the  conmiendation  of  our  entire  membership 
for  the  dedicated  work  you  are  doing  for  the 
veterans  of  this  nation.  You  have  been  our 
great  ally  and  influential  friend  in  maintain- 
ing existing  veterans  programs  and  liberaliz- 
ing and  establishing  new  ones.  These  V.F.W. 
leaders  who  are  with  me  today  share  my  own 
personal  gratitude. 

It  is  also  hoped  that  this  meeting  has 
shed  further  light  on  the  legislative  process 
for  these  53  young  patriots  who  are  our 
Voice  of  Democracy  winners. 

We  look  forward  to  vistlng  with  each  of 
you  at  our  annual  Congressional  Banquet  at 
the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel  tomorrow  night. 
We  will  be  especially  honcH-ing  one  of  your 
distinguished  colleagues,  the  Chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
Honorable  George  Mahon,  of  Texas.  He  will 
be  the  eleventh  recipient  of  our  annual  Con- 
gressional Award  for  outstanding  service  to 
the  nation. 

The  dinner  will  begin  promptly  at  7:00 
p.m.,  with  a  reception  starting  at  6:00  pjn. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA SCHOLASTIC  PRESS  AS- 
SOCIATION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
year,  the  Cohunbia  Scholastic  Press  As- 
sociation is  celebrating  its  golden  an- 
niversary. I  am  pleased  to  take  the  Sen- 
ate floor  today  to  honor  the  association 
on  this  significant  occasion  and  to  com- 
mend it  for  its  extraordinary  half-cen- 
tury of  achievement  and  contribution  to 
American  Uf  e  and  letters. 

Over  the  years,  the  associaticm  has 
compiled  an  outstanding  record  of  serv- 
ice to  student  journalism.  Generations  of 
professional  journalists  have  found  an 
early  training  ground  in  the  association's 
programs,  workshops,  and  ccHnpetitions. 
Today,  the  associaticm  is  the  best-known 
school  press  organization  in  the  coimtry 
engaged  in  training  programs  for  student 
editors.  Its  annual  conventions  have  at- 
tracted nearly  200,000  students  and  their 
advisers,  from  every  State  in  the  Union. 

This  Thursday,  on  the  campus  of 
Columbia  University  in  New  Ycwk  City, 
the  association  begins  its  annual  con- 
vention, whose  theme  this  year  is  "Look- 
ing Forward."  I  know  that  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  will  join  me  in  congratulat- 
ing the  association  on  this  historic  an- 
niversary, and  in  wishing  it  well  as  it 
looks  forward  at  the  beginning  of  its  sec- 
ond 50  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  a  brief  description  of  the  associa- 
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tion  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Pflbllc  In- 
formation at  Columbia  University,  as 
weU  as  the  text  of  the  address;^  which  I 
delivered  at  the  association's  ccaiventlon 
last  year.  i 

There  being  no  objection,  th^descrip- 
tion  and  the  text  of  the  addifss  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R|cord,  as 
follows :  ? 

Columbia  Celebrates  60  Years  or  ^rvice  to 
Nation's  School  Editors^ 
Each  March,  thousands  of  your;^  student 
editors  from  ail  parts  of  the  nation  flU  Col- 
umbia University's  campus  to  participate  in 
the  three-day  convention  of  the  ipountry's 
largest,  most  widely  Imown  school  Wess  or- 
ganization. 1 

The  Columbia  Scholastic  Press  {Associa- 
tion, now  celebrating  its  50th  anii^ersary, 
is  devoted  to  helping  young  editors  #xcel  iu 
their  tasks  through  educational  woAshope, 
seminars,  lectures,  critical  evaluatiouland  a 
national  competition.  ^ 

Throughout  its  half-century  hlstollr.  the 
CSPA  convention  has  been  acclaimed  ^  r  par- 
ticipants as  the  outstanding  event  it  their 
careers  as  elementary.  Junior  lilgh  /  :hool, 
high  school  and  college  student  editor  ,  par- 
ticularly for  the  critical  review  it  offer;  their 
publications  and  the  practical  how-t<  sem- 
inars it  conducts. 

Tills  year's  convention,  whose  th<  ae  Is 
"l/ooking  Korward,"  will  be  held  Thi  -sday, 
Friday  and  Saturday,  March  14,  15  and  6,  OQ 
the  Columbia  campus.  There,  la  Unl'  irslty 
classrooms  and  lecture  halls,  profet  ional 
Journalists  and  Journalism  educator  will 
conduct  more  than  260  meetings,  c  nfer- 
euces,  workshops,  sbortcourses  and  I:  Iwra- 
tory  sessions  on  various  aspects  of  schi  tastic 
Journalism. 

Capping  the  yearly  conference  is  a 
tlonal  massive  Saturday  luncheon,  fe< 
nationally  prominent  speakers  and  at 
by  all  the  conferees.  This  year's  lime 
set  for  March  16  in  the  New  York 
with  television  newsman  Walter  Cro 
the  principal  speaker.  Others  who  h_,  . 
dressed  past  luncheons  have  inclu<ttd  Ed- 
ward   Murrow,    Eleanor    Roosevelt,  JBdward 
Kennedy,  Harry  Truman,  Hubert  Huipphrey, 
Dwight  Elsenhower  and  Barbara  Watd.  The 
luncheon  Is  the  largest  one  held  uijfter  one 
hotel  roof  In  the  world,  says  CSPA  director 
Charles  CMalley.  \ 

Some  5,000  student  editors  and  fac^ty  ad- 
rtsers  are  expected  to  attend  the  19t4  con- 
vention, representing  1.500  newspap#8  and 
magazines  entered  In  competition  foi  CSPA 
medals  and  ratings.  There  are  also  1,0(^  year- 
books in  the  competition,  but  yearbo<fr  edi- 
tors meet  in  a  separate  convention  in  the 
fall.  I 

The  first  CSPA  convention,  in  1921,  bad 
308  delegates  attending,  with  179  p^Uca- 
tlons  competing  for  awards.  Altogcthei  158,- 
089  students  and  advisers  have  attencfid  the 
March  conventions  and  29.0T7  have  attended 
the  fall  yearbook  sessions,  for  a  t<Ml  of 
187.166  participants.  Entered  in  thea  com- 
petitions have  been  60.204  newspapej^  and 
magazines,  as  well  as  34.147  yearbook*  for  a 
total  of  94.361  publications.  i 

Many  of  the  nation's  leading  Jou^ialists 
received  some  of  their  early  tralnfig  as 
CSPA  delegates  and  Uter  returned  as  CSPA 
speakers  and  workshop  leaders.  ^ 

The  founder  and  driving  force  l)eh^d  the 
CSPA  for  45  years  was  Colonel  Jos^h  M. 
Murphy,  now  76  and  director  emerltfw.  Be 
became  widely  known  ai  "dean  of  the-.school 
press  field."  Until  Charles  O'Malley  fiecame 
associate  director  in  1968.  Colonel  li^rpby 
had  directed  CSPA  activities  with  oify  the 
help  of  part-time  Colimibla  College  stiSlenta. 
Mr.  O'Malley  assimied  the  directorsilp  in 
1969.  ^ 

Through  Ct^onel  Murphy's  efforts.  icSPA 
is  a  self-supporting  organization  whi^  has 
never  had  a  deficit.  A  scholarship  fund  t|am«d 


for  him  and  established  In  1940  provides  full 
tuition  and  a  living  allowance  for  the  Colum- 
bia College  students  CSPA  employs.  More 
than  300  students  have  earned  all  or  part 
of  their  college  expenses  in  this  way. 

Previous  milestonos  in  CSPA  history  have 
been  marked  In  nevvspaper  editorials,  a  may- 
oral proclamation  and  commendations  from 
prominent  persons  throughout  the  nation. 
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Address  or  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennxdt. 
Columbia  Scholastic  Press  Association, 
49th  Annual  Convention 

New  York  Crrr, 

March  17,  1973. 
I  am  honored  to  be  here  today  to  address 
the  delegates  to  this  annual  convention  of 
the  Columbia  Scholastic  Press  Association. 
Year  after  year  for  nearly  half  a  century,  you 
and  the  generations  of  young  editors  who 
preceded  you  have  come  together  from 
schools  and  colleges  around  the  country  and 
around  the  world  for  these  annual  sessions  of 
learning  and  exchange  In  the  art  and  science 
of  Journalism.  The  thousands  of  school  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  yearbooks  you  repre- 
sent are  a  living  public  tribute  to  the  energy 
and  vitality  of  American  students  In  every 
corner  of  the  nation.  I  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  share  my  views  this  afternoon  with 
so  many  outstanding  student  leaders  and 
educators  in  American  academic  life,  espe- 
cially in  our  secondary  schools. 

Not  all  of  you,  I  know,  will  go  on  from 
here  to  professional  careers  in  Journalism. 
For  those  who  do  not,  the  skills  you  have 
learned  already  in  your  high  school  and  col- 
lege training  are  tools  that  wUl  serve  you  all 
your  lives,  whatever  career  you  follow.  But, 
for  those  who  do  go  on  to  careers  In  Journal- 
ism, you  are  entering  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant professions  in  public  service — the 
service  of  the  people's  right  to  know. 

President  John  P.  Kennedy  believed  that 
public  service  was  the  highest  calling  in  a 
democracy,  and  he  also  believed  that  Journal- 
Ism  was  one  of  the  highest  forms  of  public 
service.  Journalism  was  his  early  love  and 
first  career.  In  fact,  if  he  had  not  won  ms 
initial  rac©  for  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  a  young  returning  veteran  in  1946,  he  al- 
most certainly  would  have  become  a  Jour- 
nalist. 

Like  all  of  you  here  today.  President  Ken- 
nedy loved  to  write,  and  he  foimd  an  early 
strong  attraction  to  student  journalism.  At 
Choate,  he  served  on  the  yearbook  staff,  and 
later,  as  an  undergraduate,  he  worked  for  the 
Harvard  Crimson. 

And  then  when  World  War  II  was  over,  he 
went  to  work  for  the  New  York  Journal 
American.  As  a  young  reporter  in  1946,  he 
was  assigned  to  cover  three  of  the  most  his- 
toric events  of  that  post-war  year,  events  that 
shaped  America  and  the  world  for  a  genera- 
tion and  beyond. 

In  AprU  and  May  of  1945,  be  covered  the 
United  Nations  Conference  In  San  Francisco, 
reporting  on  the  historic  meetings  at  which 
the  groundwork  for  future  international 
cooperation  was  laid. 

In  June  and  July  of  1945,  he  covered  the 
famous  election  in  Great  Britain.  A  month 
before  it  happened,  he  filed  a  dispatch  fore- 
casting that  Winston  Churchill  would  be  de- 
feated by  Clement  Atlee. 

And  later,  at  the  end  of  July  that  year,  he 
covered  the  historic  Big  Three  Conference  in 
Potsdam  that  set  the  future  course  of  post- 
war Europe. 

Then  came  the  Massachusetts  Congres- 
sional primary  in  the  spring  of  1946,  when 
John  Kennedy  took  the  fork  in  the  road  that 
led  to  his  career  in  public  life.  He  never  for- 
got the  love  he  had  for  Journalism  and  writ- 
ing. And  down  through  the  years,  the  Interest 
and  tradition  he  established  has  always  been 
honored  and  encouraged  by  our  family. 

In  fact,  we  are  proud  to  be  part  of  a  major 
recent  st«p  that  continues  our  long-standing 
Interest  in  high  school  journalism.   Earlier 


this  week,  as  many  of  you  know,  the  Robert 
Kennedy  Foundation  In  Washington,  esteb- 
Ushed  five  years  ago  to  carry  on  the  Ideals 
my  brother  stood  for.  took  action  that  holds 
great  promise  for  those  who  will  follow  m 
your  footsteps.  The  Foundation  has  launched 
an  independent  national  Commission  of  In- 
qulry  Into  High  School  Journalism,  to  be 
composed  of  25  men  and  women  experienced 
in  the  fields  of  education,  Journalism  and 
youth  affairs.  Beginning  next  week  in  San 
Francisco,  the  Commission  will  hold  public 
hearings  and  discussions  in  many  different 
parts  of  the  country,  designed  to  produce  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  problems  and 
potential  of  high  school  Journalism  in 
America. 

Three  inquiries  the  Commission  plans  to 
undertake  are  of  special  Interest: 

The  first  wUl  be  into  the  serious  problem 
of  minority  opportunity  and  access  in  the 
field  of  high  school  Journalism.  Too  often  a 
school  newspaper  or  yearbook  or  magazine  Is 
the  private  preserve  of  the  scholastic  elite. 
with  the  top  positions  reserved  for  students 
who  earn  A's  in  English.  Automatically,  this 
selection  process  has  worked  unfairly  against 
black  and  Chicano  and  other  high  school  stu- 
dents whose  abilities  are  waiting  to  be 
tapped,  whose  contributions  can  be  massive 
on  issues  that  are  basic  not  only  to  the 
school,  but  to  the  community  as  well. 

The  second  area  of  inquiry  will  be  the 
scope  of  free  expression  in  student  Journal- 
ism, the  degree,  if  any,  to  which  school  au- 
thorities should  control  the  tone  and  content 
of  high  school  publications.  In  this  area,  as 
in  so  many  others,  I  believe  that  we  should 
view  high  school  Journalism  as  a  process  of 
education,  not  probation.  We  need  to  encour- 
age the  maximum  possible  expression  of  ideas 
and  opinions,  so  that  high  school  studente 
are  free  not  Just  to  agree  with  conventional 
policy  and  standards,  but  free  to  disagree, 
free  to  be  wrong  as  well  as  right. 

The  third  major  area  of  the  Commission's 
inquiry  will  be  an  effort  to  suggest  some  new 
directions  in  the  role  and  function  of  high 
school  Journalism.  For  every  school  newspa- 
per in  which  Interference  with  student  edi- 
tors is  an  issue,  there  are  dozens  more  so  dead 
that  controversy  would  be  welcomed  as  a 
spark  of  life,  a  sign  that  the  publication  is 
alive  and  well,  still  relevant  to  studenU,  stiU 
raising  issues  that  matter  to  the  school.  la 
this  sense,  I  think  there  can  be  a  "new"  Jour- 
nalism in  high  school  education,  a  counter- 
part to  the  breakthroughs  in  so  many  other 
areas  of  education  in  recent  years. 

To  a  great  extent,  of  course,  these  issues 
are  not  restricted  to  high  school  Journalism, 
but  are  deeply  felt  in  the  world  of  profes- 
sional Jotimalists  as  well.  The  controversy 
over  access  and  opportunity  Is  a  growing 
problem  for  managing  editors  of  almost  every 
publication  in  the  country.  A  recent  study 
by  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors reported  that,  of  the  professional  Jour- 
nalists In  America  today,  all  but  three-quar- 
ters of  one  percent  are  white,  a  situation  that 
is  a  national  scandal  and  disgrace. 

The  controversy  over  official  Interference 
with  reporters'  rights  is  also  very  real  today, 
having  risen  to  its  highest  pitch  since  the 
infamous  Allen  and  Sedition  Acts  at  the  end 
of  the  18th  Century. 

The  men  who  wrote  freedom  of  the  press 
Into  the  Bill  of  Rights  understood  the  value 
of  free  expression  in  a  democratic  society. 
They  believed,  as  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and 
Ixjuls  Brandels  bo  eloquently  put  It,  that  the 
only  measurement  of  truth  is  its  ability  to 
get  Itself  accepted  In  the  competition  of  the 
marketplace,  where  Ideas  can  test  their  value 
in  free  and  peaceful  combat.  Our  founding 
fathers  t>elleved  that  freedom  to  think  as  you 
will  and  speak  as  you  think  are  Indispensable 
to  the  discovery  and  spread  of  truth.  They 
believed  that  public  discussion  is  a  political 
duty,  that  the  greatest  menace  to  freedom 
ia  an  inert  or  apathetic  people. 
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What  would  those  who  wrote  the  First 
Amendment  have  said  about  freedom  of  the 
press  today,  when  the  modern  scourge  of 
loumallsts  is  no  longer  the  deadline  against 
which  they  write,  but  the  subpoena  they  may 
receive  from  Federal,  State  or  local  prose- 
cutors If  they  write  too  well  or  their  stories 
strike  too  close  to  home?  What  a  travesty  of 
the  First  Amendment  and  basic  Justice  it  is 
lor  the  Administration  to  hide  Its  own  trans- 
gressions l)ehind  an  unprecedented  new  ex- 
pansion of  executive  privilege  at  the  very 
moment  it  refuses  to  honor  the  ancient  and 
long  respected  tradition  of  newsman's 
privilege. 

As  high  school  and  college  Journalists, 
probably  none  of  you  has  spent  a  night  In 
Jail  for  defending  the  freedom  of  your  pro- 
fession. But  I  suspect  that  over  the  past 
three  years  you  may  have  ijegun  to  feel  in- 
creasingly exposed  and  vulnerable — perhaps 
even  to  the  distressing  extent  that  the  appeal 
of  a  futxire  career  in  Journalism  looks  less 
attractive  now  than  when  you  Joined  your 
school  or  college  paper. 

For  nearly  two  hundred  years,  ever  since 
the  First  Amendment  and  the  Bill  of  Rights 
were  ratified,  reporters  and  prosecutors  have 
coexisted  without  the  need  for  federal  laws 
to  protect  their  basic  freedoms.  Throughout 
our  history,  reporters  have  enjoyed  a  de  facto 
privilege  from  subpoena  In  grand  Jury  pro- 
ceedings, a  privilege  of  the  sort  traditionally 
afforded  to  doctors,  lawyers,  priests,  hus- 
bands, and  wives,  and  others  In  society  whose 
special  relationships  of  confidentiality  have 
long  received  the  generous  protection  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  law. 

Yet.  today  In  Congress,  one  of  the  major 
pieces  of  legislation  we  are  now  considering 
urgently  Is  a  bill  to  give  reporters  precisely 
the  sort  of  freedom  we  thought  they  always 
bad.  Senator  Alan  Cranston  of  California  and 
I  we  proposing  a  comprehensive  bill  to  give 
all  reporters,  including  high  school  and  col- 
lege Journalists,  an  absolute  and  unqualified 
Immunity  from  the  reach  of  unfair  law  en- 
forcement tactics.  The  protection  would 
apply  before  grand  Juries  and  every  other 
agency  of  government.  Federal,  state  or  local, 
before  all  branches  of  government,  legisla- 
tive, executive,  or  Judicial,  and  in  all  pro- 
ceedings, civil  or  criminal.  I  see  no  need 
wtiatever  to  allow  a  situation  to  continue 
In  which  a  Journalist  is  forced  to  become  an 
unwilling  Investigator  for  a  local  prosecutor. 
In  which  the  New  York  Times  becomes  sim- 
ply the  Manhattan  office  of  the  FBI. 

In  the  present  debate,  nothing  Is  more 
misleading  than  the  suggestion  that  the  is- 
sue is  a  choice  between  requiring  reporters 
to  testify  or  letting  criminals  go  free.  The 
question  is  not  whether  we  shall  have  privi- 
leged news  or  unprivileged  news,  but  whether 
we  shall  have  more  news  of  less  news.  The 
public  Itself  will  be  the  greatest  loser  If  the 
media  are  compelled  to  open  their  files  and 
notebooks  at  every  lawyer's  whim. 

To  some  extent,  we  already  know  the  im- 
pact of  the  current  crisis.  Reporters  destroy 
their  notes,  rather  than  keep  them  in  a  file 
that  oould  be  subpoenaed.  Sources  of  Infor- 
mation the  public  ought  to  have  are  reluc- 
tant to  come  forward,  for  fear  their  identities 
may  be  disclosed.  We  know  how  hard  the 
Department  of  Justice  Itself  has  fought  in 
recent  years  to  prevent  the  courts  from  dis- 
closing names  of  Informers  in  criminal  pro- 
ceedings. Why,  then,  is  the  Department  so 
quick  to  want  reporters  to  disclose  their 
sources? 

One  thing  we  know  much  less  about,  how- 
ever, is  the  effect  these  darkening  storm 
clouds  over  the  First  Amendment  and  other 
issues  are  having  on  the  career,  choices  of 
young  men  and  women  like  yourselves. 

The  sudden  barrage  of  subpoenas  sprayed 
on  professional  reporters  throughout  the 
country  In  recent  years  Is  bad  enough.  But 
It  Is  even  worse  if  the  new  oppressive  at- 
mcsphere  Is  deterring  young  men  and  women 


like    yourselves    from    entering    careers    In 
Journalism. 

Today,  on  many  different  Issues,  we  are 
only  beginning  to  understand  the  ominous 
Impact  that  the  government's  short-sighted 
social  policies  may  now  be  having  on  gen- 
erations of  future  students  in  schools  and 
colleges  around  the  country.  How  many  engi- 
neers are  we  losing  because  the  Administra- 
tion has  down  graded  science  and  technol- 
ogy? How  many  Nobel  Prizes  will  not  be  won 
ten  or  twenty  years  from  now  by  American 
physicians,  because  enthusiastic  yoxing  men 
and  women  doing  research  In  high  school 
laboratories  can  already  see  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall,  in  the  budget  cuts  for  health? 
We  can't  afford  those  cuts.  America  has  the 
finest  medical  research  of  any  nation  in  the 
world  today,  and  I  want  to  keep  it  that  way 
tomorrow. 

The  same  is  true  of  Journalism.  How  many 
Pulitzer  Prizes  will  not  be  won  l>ecause  high 
school  and  college  editors  like  yourselves  are 
abandoning  Journalism  for  professions  less 
vulnerable  to  the  intrusion  of  government's 
heavy  hand?  America  has  the  finest  tradition 
of  freedom  of  the  press  of  any  nation  In  the 
world  today,  and  I  want  to  keep  It  that  way 
tomorrow. 

As  you  and  I  both  know,  the  issue  over  the 
First  Amendment  is  only  a  symptom  of  the 
basic  issues  that  divide  our  society  in  many 
respects  today.  There  are  no  simple  remedies 
to  heal  our  deep  divisions  over  foreign  and 
domestic  policy.  There  are  no  easy  answers 
to  the  difficult  questions  we  face.  However 
much  we  may  be  troubled  by  an  issue,  we 
cannot  yield  to  the  blandishments  of  those 
who  play  on  fear  and  prejudice,  or  who  mis- 
lead the  people  in  the  hope  that  serious 
problems  will  simply  go  away. 

The  answer  to  crime  cannot  be  capital 
punishment.  Yet.  on  many  issues,  not  Just 
crime,  capital  punishment  seems  to  be  the 
only  answer  the  Administration  ever  has. 
I  disagree  profoundly  with  this  approach. 
The  answer  to  equality  of  education  can- 
not be  death  for  the  inner  city.  The  answer 
to  poverty  cannot  be  death  for  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  The  answer  to  the 
Federal  budget  deficit  cannot  be  death  for 
social  programs  helping  citizens  too  poor  or 
weak  to  help  themselves. 

On  other  Issues,  the  answers  are  no  easier. 
The  answer  to  amnesty  cannot  be  "never." 
The  answer  to  unrest  in  Asia  caimot  be  arms 
for  Pakistan.  The  answer  to  health  reform 
cannot  be  cuts  in  Medicare  for  the  elderly. 
The  answer  to  tax  reform  cannot  be  "not 
now.  not  my  loophole."  The  answer  to  equal 
Justice  and  evenhanded  application  of  the 
laws  cannot  l>e  neglect  of  the  average  citizen, 
and  special  benefits  for  the  special  interests. 
Aljove  all.  the  answer  to  corruption  in 
government  cannot  ije  a  cover-up  that  goes 
by  the  name  of  executive  privilege.  President 
Elsenhower  knew  how  to  handle  the  issue 
of  integrity  in  government.  In  1968.  Sherman 
Adams,  the  number  one  assistant  In  the 
White  House,  was  allowed  to  testify  in  Con- 
gress on  serious  charges  raised  about  bis 
conduct.  There  was  no  question  about  ex- 
ecutive privilege  then,  because  President 
Elsenhower  knew  how  Important  It  was  for 
people  to  keep  their  faith  in  government.  I 
say.  President  Nixon  ought  to  follow  that 
example.  He  ought  to  allow  John  Dean  to 
go  before  the  Senate  to  answer  all  the  serious 
questions  raised  about  his  handling  of  con- 
fidential FBI  reports  in  the  Watergate  in- 
vestigation. 

In  all  the  areas  where  we  need  better  an- 
swers for  our  policy  at  home  and  overseas, 
we  also  need  the  vision  and  Inspiration  of 
young  men  and  women  like  yourselves.  More 
often  than  not,  on  some  of  the  most  difficult 
challenges  we  have  faced  In  these  recent 
painful  tragic  years.  It  has  been  the  young 
men  and  women  of  America  who  have  seen 
most  clearly  the  direction  America  ought  to 
take,  who  liave  led  the  nation  forward. 


On  the  overriding  issue  of  otir  time,  the 
Vietnam  war,  it  was  the  voice  of  students  on 
high  school  and  college  campuses  across  the 
country  that  first  sounded  the  alarm.  On  the 
crucial  issue  of  race  and  ending  segregation, 
you  were  there  for  the  freedom  rides  and  the 
March  on  Washington  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Sixties.  You  were  there  for  Vista  and 
the  Peace  Corps,  too,  always  at  the  ramparts 
for  equality  and  human  rights,  tieacons  sum- 
moning those  who  had  lost  their  way  In  the 
fog  of  America's  complacency,  neglect,  and 
outright  prejudice. 

And  you  must  be  there  today,  on  issues 
like  homes  and  schools,  Jolw  and  health, 
crime  and  drug  and  gun  control,  and  every 
other  aspect  of  our  policy.  That's  where  you 
belong,  and  I'm  here  to  say  that,  as  never 
before  in  recent  years.  Congress  is  ready  to 
go  to  work  to  achieve  the  goals  we  share. 

When  Robert  Kennedy  spoke  to  the  stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  Capetown  in  South 
Africa  on  his  visit  there  In  1966,  he  put  the 
challenge  this  way: 

"Each  time  a  man  stands  up  for  an  ideal, 
or  acts  to  improve  the  lot  of  others,  or  strikes 
out  against  injustice,  he  sends  forth  a  tiny 
ripple  of  hope,  and  crossing  each  other  from 
a  million  different  centers  of  energy  and  dar- 
ing, these  ripples  build  a  current  which  can 
sweep  down  the  mightiest  walls  of  <^pres- 
sion  and  resistance." 

That  is  the  message  I  would  leave  with 
30U  today,  because  it  symbolizes  the  best  in 
American  life,  the  real  message  of  1973 — not 
the  negative  self-defeating  message  of  de- 
spair and  alienation  that  is  so  widely  heard 
today,  but  the  positive,  self-fulfilling  mes- 
sage of  hope  and  progress  and  opportunity, 
the  message  that  people  must  get  Involved, 
that  individuals  can  make  a  difference. 

That's  the  challenge  youth  must  face.  You 
did  not  make  the  world  you  live  in,  but  you 
have  the  chance  to  change  It.  With  the  18 
year  old  vote  now  In  force,  you  and  millions 
like  you  around  the  country  have  a  powerful, 
new  voice  to  bring  back  confidence  In  gov- 
ernment, to  shape  the  future  of  America  In 
your  community,  state  and  nation. 

If  in  this  new  era,  we  stand  against  the 
people,  if  we  give  tbem  war  instead  of  peaoo. 
if  we  stand  with  the  rich  against  tax  reform, 
with  the  insurance  industry  against  health 
reform,  with  the  auto  Industry  against  pol- 
lution and  safe  cars,  with  the  highway  lobby 
against  mass  transit,  with  the  gun  lobby 
against  safe  streets  and  gun  control,  then 
we  do  not  understand  the  direction  of  our 
country.  We  deny  oiu*  heritage  and  our  his- 
tory. 

You  and  I  and  all  the  other  citizens  of 
this  country  are  stewards  of  the  sacred  rights 
and  traditions  handed  down  to  us  by  the 
greatest  architects  of  freedom  the  world  has 
ever  known,  the  men  who  met  at  Inde- 
pendence Hall  m  Philadelphia  in  1776. 

When  they  signed  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence they  launched  a  great  experi- 
ment that  changed  the  course  of  history. 
Three  years  from  now,  when  we  meet  in  every 
city  hall  and  village  green  across  the  country 
to  celebrate  the  two  hundredth  anniversary 
of  their  tiistoric  action,  we  want  to  be  able 
to  look  the  founding  fathers  In  the  eye  and 
say  that  the  experiment  they  began  is  still 
alive  and  well,  that  we  have  been  faithful  to 
our  stewardship,  that  the  promise  of  America 
is  being  kept. 


A  TROUBLED  ALLIANCE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  13.  1974,  entitled 
"Transatlantic  Slsuiging." 

This  editorial  properly  expresses  con- 
cern over  the  state  of  America's  relations 
with  its  European  allies.  I  share  the  con- 
cern expressed  by  the  New  York  Times 
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and  I  believe  we  are  witnessing  i  serious 
deterioration  in  the  political,  m<i-al,  and 
economic  strength  of  the  NATOjMliance 
as  a  result  of  the  constant  level  If  high- 
level  feuding  over  Issues  of  greal  Import 
to  the  peoples  of  Western  Europ^md  the 
United  States. 

To  be  sure,  both  the  United  Stites  and 
various  European  nations  ha^  been 
guilty  of  behavior  which  ann(%s,  and 
frustrates  its  allies.  Both  thelunited 
States  and  our  allies  have  from  lime  to 
time  failed  to  consult  with  one  a&other; 
have  taken  steps  which  exacerbAe  ten- 
sions with  each  other;  and  ha  e  un- 
fortunately allowed  purely  nation  1  con- 
cerns to  come  before  the  common  i  iterest 
of  the  Alliance  as  a  whole. 

Honest  differences  of  opinion  should 
not  be  glossed  over  or  covered  u  >.  And 
substantive  disagreements  over    unda 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TlUNSATLANTlC   SLANGING 
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meqtal  policy  issues  must  be  re  olved. 
But  there  can  be  no  place  for  the  ancor 
and  the  public  hostility  which  Is  aking 
the  place  of  the  deliberative  calm  i  eeded 
when  legitimate  diflferences  arise. 

I  believe  that  the  administ  ation 
should  realize  that  many  Memb  rs  of 
Congress  are  extremely  concemec  with 
the  current  trend  in  European- Ami  rican 
relations.  The  policy  differences  c  lused 
by  the  energy  crisis  are  being  swep  into 
a  tjrpe  of  emotionalism  which  is  jeing 
fueled  by  intemperate  statements  oi  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  To  say  the  least, 
this  type  of  atmosphere  is  totally  oun- 
terproductive  to  the  interests  c  :  all 
concerned.  J 

If  the  Atlantic  Alliance  is  Indefd  the 
cornerstone  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  those 
who  formulate  our  foreign  policy  must 
stop  giving  the  impression  by  w^  rd  or 
deed  that  we  are  anti-European. 

Ever  since  I  came  to  the  Sen  ite.  I 
have  observed  that  the  Soviet  fnlon 
has  one  of  its  primary  goals  the  cP  atlon 
of  divisions  and  strife  within  the  i  tlan- 
tlc  Allituice.  Despite  the  end  of  th  cold 
war,  despite  the  progress  we  have  made 
toward  detente,  I  do  not  seriously  b  jlleve 
that  the  Soviet  Government  has  a,  tered 
this  fimdamental  policy  objectivef  It  is 
indeed  Ironic  and  unfortunate  thft  the 
Government  of  the  United  States 
to  be  unwittingly  aiding  the  Sov, 
the  attainment  of  this  policy  obj 
Our  close  relationship  and  allianc 
Western  Europe  does  not  stand  li  the 
way  of  a  better  and  more  constri  ctlve 
policy  relating  to  the  Soviet  Unloi  ,  We 
should  pursue  a  course  of  detente  with 
the  U.S.S.R..  but  we  must  not  perml  any 
act  of  ours  to  erode  or  weaken  ova  alli- 
ance with  NATO  and  other  Eur<  ?ean 
friends. 

The  time  has  come  for  self -rest  ilnt. 
The  time  has  come  for  a  constn  :tlve 
dialog  at  the  highest  level  with  our 
European  friends.  The  time  has  con  ;  for 
the  squabbling  to  end.  The  damage  nust 
be  repaired — not  glossed  over  with  mous 
platitudes.  But  there  must  be  foimi  an 
informal  mechanism  to  deal  with  le  ritl 
mate  differences  In  a  framework  \i^ch 
is  not  destructive. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous    

sent  that  the  editorial  in  the  New  '^ork 
Times  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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It  Is  difficult  to  understand  why  President 
NUon  and  his  Secretary  of  State  are  aUow- 
Ing  the  differences  between  the  United  States 
and  lU  European  Common  Market  allies  to 
be  exacerbated  Into  a  verbal  brawl.  The  latest 
salvos  can  only  make  It  harder  for  Wash- 
ington to  get  wholehearted  European  Com- 
munity backing— leaving  aside  the  hopeless 
case  oX  Prance— for  a  coUectlve  approach  to 
the  oU  producers  or  even  for  Middle  East 
peace  efforts. 

Secretary  Kissingers  remark,  in  briefing 
wives  of  American  Congressmen,  that  "there 
have  been,  very  rarely,  fuUy  legitimate  gov- 
ernments In  any  European  country  since 
World  War  I,"  is  Incredible— even  though 
he  apparently  thought  at  the  time  he  was 
speaking  off  the  record.  European  parlia- 
mentary democracies  have  every  right  to 
respond  that  they  require  no  lessons  in 
"legitimacy  from  the  Administration  Mr. 
Kissinger  serves. 

Mr.  NUon  raised  the  squable  to  heads-of- 
government  level  with  a  letter  to  Chancellor 
Brandt  of  West  Germany,  complaining  of  In- 
adequate consultation  prior  to  the  Common 
Market's  offer  of  far-reaching,  long-run  co- 
operation  with  twenty  Arab  countries,  and 
askmg  postponement  of  a  meetmg  scheduled 
for  today  In  Brussels  on  a  new  declaration 
of  principles  regarding  the  relationship  of 
the  United  States  with  the  European  Com- 
munity. An  American  offlcUl  concedes  that 
the  President's  letter  was  couched  In  terms 
"franker  than  the  usual  diplomatic  lan- 
guage;" Europeans  caU  It  "harsh." 

The  Community's  offer  to  the  Arabs  may 
have  come  at  an  Inopportune  time,  and  con- 
ceivably could  damage  the  laudable  effort 
now  under  way  by  all  major  oU-consumlng 
nations  except  Prance  to  develop  a  common 
approach  for  a  conference  with  oil-produc- 
ing states.  What  baffles  the  Europeans— par- 
ticularly the  Germans  who  currently  hold 
the  presidency  of  the  Community — is  the 
charge  that  the  United  States  was  inade- 
quately consulted. 

Bonn  Insists  that  Washington  was  kept 
Informed  throughout  the  preparation  of  th© 
Community's  Arab  initiative.  Europeans  sus- 
pect that  what  they  regard  as  verbal  overkUl 
in  Washington's  reaction  represents  parts  of 
an  Administration  effort  to  shock  the  allies 
Into  a  greater  measure  of  cooperation  with 
American  objectives,  whether  on  oil,  NATO's 
future  or  United  States  relations  with  the 
Community. 

Both  White  House  and  SUte  Department 
moved  yesterday  to  repair  the  damage  done 
Tjy  Mr.  Kissinger's  denigration  of  demo- 
cratic Europe  before  the  Congressional  wives. 
President  Nixon  reiterated  through  a  spoke- 
man  that  the  Atlantic  Alliance  was  "the 
cornerstone  of  U.S.  foreign  policy."  Mr.  Kls- 
singer,  acknowledging  "real  and  serious"  dif- 
ferences within  NATO,  declared  In  a  sUte- 
ment,  "but  we  are  determined  to  resolve 
them  with  patience  and  goodwill. f 

Both  qualities  are  badly  needed  and  long 
overdue  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  rela- 
tionship. No  matter  how  maddening  France 
in  particular,  may  be,  such  an  approach  on 
Washington's  part  wUl  go  further  toward 
realizing  Administration  goals  m  Europe  than 
implying,  as  Mr.  Kissinger  did  Monday,  that 
the  most  recent  show  of  Independence  by 
the  Community  reflects  "basic  hostility  to 
the  United  States." 


DEATH  OF  JESSE  A.  HELMS,  SR. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  Senate  was  In  recess  last  month,  sad- 
ness came  to  one  of  our  distinguished 


coUeagues.  Senator  Jesse  Helms  of  North 
Carolina  lost  his  father. 

I  mention  this,  Mr.  President,  for  two 
reasons.  First,  because  we  extend  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  our  colleague  and 
his  family.  But  there  is  another  and 
equally  important  reason:  Senator 
Helms'  father  was  a  remarkable  Amer 
lean  who.  In  a  very  real  sense,  typifies  all 
that  is  great  and  good  about  this  blessed 
land  in  which  we  are  privileged  to  live 

Senator  Helms*  father,  Jesse  A.  Helms 
Sr  was  a  legend  in  the  city  of  Monroe' 
N.C.  For  a  half  century,  his  career  was 
devoted  to  protecting  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty  of  the  citizens  of  that  community 
Mr.  Helms  served  as  fire  chief  and  police 
chief  of  Monroe  during  his  career— and 
at  one  time,  he  served  in  both  capacities 
simultaneously. 

However,  that  Is  not  the  Important 
aspect,  Mr.  President.  What  Is  Important 
Is  the  way  in  which  he  served.  When 
memorial  services  were  held  in  Monroe 
on  February  12,  the  city  virtually  shut 
down  to  pay  homage  to  a  quiet,  loving 
compassionate  man  who  had  won  the 
hearts  of  his  fellow  townsmen.  They  paid 
tribute  to  a  man  who  had  enforced  the 
law  with  patience  and  understanding,  a 
man  who  throughout  his  career  had  con- 
stantly gone  the  second  mUe  with  thou- 
sands of  citizens  in  showing  them  that  it 
was  far  better  to  be  law-abiding  instead 
of  violating  the  law. 

A  Charlotte  television  station  recited 
some  of  the  deeply  personal  tributes  paid 
to  "Mr.  Jesse,"  as  he  was  known.  One 
man  recited  the  instance  when  Mr. 
Helms  had  stopped  him  for  a  traffic  vio- 
lation. The  man  said: 

That  was  30  years  ago.  and  I  had  been 
drinkmg.  Mr.  Jesse  could  have  locked  me  up 
for  drunk  driving.  Instead,  he  parked  my  car. 
locked  its  doors,  and  took  me  home.  He  sat 
with  me  for  an  hour  or  more.  He  told  me  that 
1  had  a  fine  wife  and  famUy,  and  that  I 
would  ruin  myself  if  I  continued  to  drink 
whiskey.  He  asked  me  to  promise  him  that 
I  would  never  drink  again— and  I  never  did. 
By  that  simple  act  of  kindness.  Mr.  Jesse 
changed  my  life. 

Mr.  President,  citizens  of  Monroe  will 
tell  you  that  there  is  no  way  to  count 
the  number  of  times  that  "Mr.  Jesse'  fed 
the  hungry  out  of  his  own  pocket,  or  sat 
with  the  unfortunate  In  times  of  trouble, 
and  prayed  with  them  in  times  of  dis- 
tress. The  greatest  tribute  that  can  be 
paid  any  man  is  that  he  has  the  capacity 
for  love  of  his  fellow  man.  It  Is  no  wonder 
that  the  father  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league was  so  widely  loved  and  respected. 
He  was  a  credit  to  law  enforcement.  He 
was  a  man  who  loved  his  God.  his  coun- 
try, his  family,  his  friends,  and  his  work. 
So  It  was  fitting,  Mr.  President,  that 
when  "Mr.  Jesse"  died  In  his  sleep  on 
February  11.  his  passing  was  mourned. 
He  had  devoted  his  life  to  law  enforce- 
ment and  public  service  in  a  small  town. 
However,  his  deeds  created  a  beneficial 
impact    far    beyond    his    realm.    The 
measure  of  the  esteem  In  which  he  was 
held  was  shown  by  the  gathering  at  his 
death  of  htmdreds  of  friends  and  officials, 
including  the  Governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina, to  pay  their  last  respects.  The  life 
thai  "Mr.  Jesse"  lived  will  be  his  own 
greatest  monument. 
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Iiir.  President.  I  know  also  that  it  must 
have  given  Chief  Jesse  A.  Helms  great 
satisfaction  when  his  son.  Jesse  A. 
Helms,  Jr..  became  a  U.S.  Senator  where 
be  is  making  such  an  outstanding  rec- 
ord. I  look  upon  Senator  Helms  not 
only  as  a  personal  friend  but  as  one  of 
the  great  men  of  this  coimtry,  one  whose 
views  are  reasonable  and  whose  philos- 
ophy is  sound. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Monroe, 
N.C.  Enquirer- Journal  of  February  11, 
1974,  entitled  "Jesse  A.  Helms"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jesse  A.  Bilus 

Jesse  A  Helms,  80,  of  109  North  Westover 
Drive,  one  of  Union  County's  best  known 
citizens,  died  early  this  morning  in  Union 
Memorial  Hospital  after  a  short  illness. 

He  was  born  JvUy  19,  1893,  in  Union 
County,  son  of  Joe  C.  and  Sarah  Ellen  Mos- 
ser  Helms.  He  served  the  City  of  Monroe 
in  various  capacities  for  over  60  years  as: 
Police  chief,  fire  chief  and  deputy  sheriff. 
He  was  city  fire  marshal  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Helms  was  a  Monroe  Civitan  with  many 
years  of  perfect  attendance.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  N.C.  Firemen's  Association's 
a5-year  club;  honorary  member  of  the  N.C. 
State  Firemen's  Association,  member  of  the 
International  Fire  Chief's  Association, 
Southeastern  Association  of  Fire  Chiefs,  and 
honorary  member  of  the  State  of  North  Car- 
olina Sheriffs'  Association. 

He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Monroe  Ma- 
sonic Lodge  No.  244  A.F.  and  A.M.,  the  Oasis 
Temple,  the  Union  Coimty  Shrine  Club,  and 
the  First  Baptist  Church. 

His  first  wife,  Mrs.  Ethel  M.  Helms,  died 
In  1966.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Btbel  Sell  Helms;  two  sons,  Wrlston  A. 
Helms  of  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  Senator  Jesse  A. 
Helms,  Jr.,  of  Washington,  D.C.;  one  daugh- 
ter, Jirs.  R.  E.  McNeely,  Jr.,  of  Monroe;  seven 
grandchildren  and  three  great  grandchil- 
dren; also  two  Bisters,  Mrs.  Estelle  Kezlah 
and  Mrs.  Cordle  Brantley,  both  of  Monroe. 

Funeral  service  will  be  Tuesday,  Feb.  12, 
at  11  a.m.  at  the  First  Baptist  Church,  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  Joe  S.  Larrlmore.  Burial  will 
fM  In  Lakeland  Memorial  Park  with  Masonic 
rites. 

Pallbearers  will  be  members  of  the  Mon- 
roe Masonic  Lodge.  Honorary  pallbearers 
will  be:  city  officials,  the  sheriff's  depart- 
ment, the  Monroe  Fire  Department,  Monroe 
P(dlce  Department,  and  members  of  the 
Men's  Bible  Class  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church. 

McEwen's  is  In  charge  of  arrangements. 


GUATEMALA  AT  CROSSROADS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  Guate- 
mala is  on  a  tightrope  today  between 
less  democratic  rule  and  a  more  free  and 
open  political  society. 

The  election  that  took  place  less  than 
2  weeks  ago  began  as  an  admirable  effort 
to  take  a  firm  step  toward  greater  politi- 
cal liberty.  The  participation  of  the 
Christian  Democratic  Party  in  the  elec- 
tion and  the  unfettered  opportunity 
given  its  candidate  to  express  his  views 
represented  a  new  willingness  to  permit 
the  voters  to  have  a  legitimate  choice  for 
the  first  time  in  the  past  two  decades. 

But  then  at  the  last  moment,  those  In 
power  refused  to  permit  the  outcome  of 
the  election  to  reach  Its  final  conclusion. 


The  initial  returns  and  reports  from  a 
wide  variety  of  official  and  imofflcial 
sources  showed  a  victory  by  the  Christian 
Democratic  candidate  Rlos  Montt.  Un- 
fortunately the  current  government  Im- 
mediately ceased  issuing  election  returns, 
dropped  a  heavy  blanket  of  secrecy  over 
the  entire  electoral  process,  and  finally 
announced  that  preliminary  returns 
showed  that  the  goverrunent  candidate 
had  won. 

If  this  were  to  occur.  It  would  be  a 
tragic  step  backward  for  the  people  of 
Guatemala  and  it  would  once  again  seem 
to  push  the  nation  toward  a  more  repres- 
sive and  therefore  more  violent  society. 
Guatemala  already  has  had  its  full  share 
of  violence,  by  terrorism  and  by  counter- 
terrorism  of  the  "Mano  Blanco." 

Already,  recent  press  reports  talk  of 
clashes  between  students  and  campesinos 
trucked  into  the  capital  by  the  govern- 
ment. Student  demonstrations  broken  up 
by  government  police  have  yielded  at 
least  three  persons  seriously  wounded. 
And  the  threats  of  further  violence  are 
increasing. 

Many  had  looked  with  great  hope  at 
the  progress  of  this  Presidential  election 
campaign.  Now  it  appears  that  hope  is  to 
be  swept  away. 

It  is  in  that  context  that  one  Is  dis- 
turbed by  the  silence  of  the  administra- 
tion, both  publicly  and,  from  all  accounts, 
privately  as  well.  The  scuttling  of  the 
democratic  process  is  one  which  should 
at  least  draw  some  expression  of  concern 
by  our  diplomats. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  recent  articles  on  the  subject 
of  the  elections  in  Guatemala  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Guatemala  Vote  Brings  TuRMon. 
Guatemala. — A  week  after  presidential 
elections  in  both  government  and  opposition 
candidates  claimed  victory,  daUy  street 
clashes  between  leftist  students  and  police- 
men are  keeping  this  Central  American  re- 
public in  a  state  of  political  turmoil. 

So  far  three  people  have  been  seriously 
wounded  and  more  than  100  arrested  by  po- 
licemen using  clubs,  tear  gas  and  sometimes 
firearms  to  break  up  groups  of  students  pro- 
testing what  they  charge  was  fraud  by  the 
Government. 

The  preliminary  official  election  results 
give  the  Government  candidate,  Gen.  Kjell 
Eugenio  Laugerud  Garcia,  41.2  per  cent  of 
the  640,000  votes  cast.  Gen.  Efraln  Rios 
Montt  of  the  National  Opposition  Front  35.7 
per  cent  and  Col.  Ernesto  Palz  Novales  of 
the  Revolutionary  party  23.1  per  cent. 

The  left-leaning  National  Opposition 
Front,  which  is  led  by  the  Christian  Demo- 
crats, claims  that  General  Rios  Montt  was 
a  clear  winner.  It  is  said  to  be  hoping  that 
the  disturbances  will  cause  the  military  to 
intervene  to  reverse  the  official  result. 
tre  army's  options 
But  local  political  sources  indicated  that 
the  army  was  more  likely  to  press  for  new 
elections  rather  than  risk  a  direct  confron- 
tation with  the  country's  President,  Gen. 
Carlos  Arana  Osorio. 

Other  options  open  to  the  army  high  com- 
mand include  the  direct  assumption  of 
power  or  endorsement  of  General  Laugerud 
Garcia  as  the  President-elect. 

Before  the  elections  the  Defense  Minister 
Gen.  Fausto  David  Rublo,  said  on  television 


that  the  armed  forces  would  guarantee  the 
fairness  of  the  elections.  Since  the  results 
came  In.  however,  be  has  made  no  public 
statement. 

"UntU  the  army  defines  its  position,  the 
situation  will  continue  to  deteriorate,"  m 
retired  politician  said.  "The  high  command 
knows  that  Rios  Montt  won,  but  it  wants 
to  pick  the  right  moment  to  step  Into  the 
ring." 

LAST    COUP    IN     1863 

Tlie  last  coup  d'6tat  here  took  place  in 
March,  1963,  when  Col.  Enrique  Peralta 
Aziirdia  overthrew  President  Miguel  Ydo- 
goras  Puentes.  Free  elections  were  held  in 
1966  and  1970,  but  the  army  has  retamed  its 
political  Importance.  All  three  candidates 
last  Sunday  were  military  officers,  chosen  be- 
cause of  the  army's  reluctance  to  accept  a 
civilian  as  President. 

While  remaining  the  final  arbiter  of 
Guatemalan  politics,  the  army  has  been  able 
to  reduce  its  ties  with  particular  political 
groupings.  An  Important  consequence  of  this 
has  been  its  steady  separation  from  the 
right-wmg  civilian  coalition  that  nominated 
General  Arana  to  the  presidency  In  1970. 

For  the  army  high  command  there  Is  little 
to  choose  between  the  three  candidates.  All 
are  middle-of-the-road  army  professionals 
and  the  two  generals  have  even  held  posts 
during  the  Arana  Administration. 

General  Laugerud  is  certainly  more  to  the 
center  than  the  right-wing  coalition  that 
nominated  him  and  General  Rios  Montt,  has 
demonstrated  that  he  Is  not  a  puppet  of  the 
more  radical  groups  that  back  him.  The  pros- 
pect of  a  Rios  Monti  administration  Is  there- 
fore not  entirely  unacceptable  to  the  army. 

CONGRESS   TO    ACT 

The  Congress  Is  examining  the  detailed 
election  results  and  expects  to  proclaim  the 
nejrt  President  formally  some  time  next  week. 

The  Opposition  maintains  that  the  de- 
tailed returns,  signed  by  party  delegates  at 
every  election  booth,  differ  drastically  from 
these  announced  by  the  Government.  Some 
opposition  sources  have  therefore  expressed 
the  hope  that,  despite  the  government  ma- 
jority In  Congress  and  the  apparent  fraud  In 
computing  the  preliminary  results.  General 
Rios  Monti  might  still  be  proclaimed  the 
winner. 

If  neither  candidate  obtains  an  absolute 
majority,  as  seems  likely,  the  Congress  will 
have  the  authority  under  the  Constitution 
to  choose  between  the  two  front-runners.  As 
a  result.  General  Laugerud  could  still  be 
named  President  even  if  General  Rios  Monti 
comes  out  on  top. 

"There  is  no  precedent  for  the  runner-up 
to  be  picked,  although  it  would  be  strictly 
legal,"  one  diplomat  said.  "But  the  support 
for  Rios  Monti  is  so  large  and  the  anti- 
Government  sentiment  so  strong,  that  it 
woiild  be  risky  to  name  Laugerud." 

"This  Is  a  country  with  a  terrible  tradition 
of  violence,"  the  diplomat  went  on,  "and  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  ignore  the  warning 
signal  Implicit  In  the  Government's  defeat." 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  8,  1974] 

Guatemalan  Left  Thxeatens  Strike 

(By  Alan  Riding) 

Guatemala. — Guatemala's  left-leaning  op- 
position has  vowed  to  paralyze  the  country 
by  strikes  of  nonviolent  resistance  if  the  ap- 
parent victory  of  Its  candidate  In  the  Presi- 
dential election  of  last  Sunday  is  not  upheld. 

Although  the  conservative  Government 
has  already  proclaimed  Its  own  candidate  aa 
President-elect,  opposition  sources  said  they 
hoped  that  mass  protests  would  lead  to  a 
military  intervention  to  reverse  the  official 
election  results. 

Government,  military  and  well-placed  dip- 
lomatic sources  have  all  supported  In  private 
comments  the  general  Impression  that  the 
authorities  resorted  to  extensive  fraud  to  In- 
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siire  the  victory  of  their  candidate, 
Eugenio  Laugerud  OarclA 

The  opposition's  offensive  began  dst  night 
-with  a  series  of  protest  meetings  IxJdlfferent 
parts  of  town.  Riot  policemen  were  ^led  out 
to  stop  the  demonstrations  and,  ty  night- 
fall, tear-gas  fumes  hung  heavily  o«r  down- 
town Guatemala  City.  Several  studlnts  were 
arrested,  but  no  one  was  seriously  inured. 

In  the  next  few  days,  the  opposltftn  hopes 
that  the  street  clashes  will  be  complemented 
by  a  wave  of  strikes.  The  PowerXullNatlonal 
Confederation  of  Workers  has  glveiilts  sup- 
port to  the  opposition,  while  electrlsty  work- 
ers are  reportedly  planning  strike  acslon. 

"We  want  to  build  up  the  protMts  slowly 
until  we  have  a  general  strike,"  oip  exposi- 
tion leader  said.  "If  the  army  sees^ust  how 
unpopular  the  Oovernment  Is,  I  thnk  It  will 
Intervene  In  our  favor."  1 

;aios 


The  Government  of  President  Cai 


1  Arana 


Osorlo,  himself  a  retired  general,  hi 
moved  quickly  to  smother  any  orgai 
tests  for  fear  of  losing  control  of  thi{ 
situation. 

After  long,  unexplained  delays  In 
llcatlon  of  election  returns,  the  Gov< 
controlled  electoral  registry  last  nlj 
denly  announced  completion  of  flnaj 
General  Laugenid  Garcia  was  Bal< 
won  260.313  votes,  or  41.3  per  ceni 
total;  General  Efraln  Rlos  Montt  of  he  Na- 
tion Opposition  Front  325.586  votes,  or  35. 7 
per  cent,  and  Col.  Ernesto  Paiz  Novali  i  of  the 
middle-of-the-road  Revolutionary  pa  ;y  146,- 
967  votes,  or  33.1  per  cent. 

The  Katlonal  Opposition  Front  c  ntends 
that  Its  candidate  won  44.8  per  cen1  of  the 
vote.  General  Laugerud  Garcia  33.6  I  »r  cent 
and  Colonel  Palz  Novales  21.6  per  ce)  t. 

But  the  Government  has  warned  tl  Eit  It  Is 
subversive  to  give  out  misleading  Infoi  nation 
on  the  election  results  and  has  alread  closed 
down  three  radio  stations  that  Insi  ted  on 
broadcasting  a  protest  message  from  {  ieneral 
Rios  Montt. 

More  than  60  people  have  been 
by  the  police  during  the  last  48  hoi 
So  far,  at  least,  the  street  clasl 
not  Involved  firearms.  But  the  Got 
and  the  opposition  both  control  touj 
troops,  which  are  mobilizing. 

Last  night,  at  a  heated  meeting  at  San 
Carlos  University  in  the  capital,  f^ilitant 
students  asked  General  Rios  Montt  \A  provide 
them  with  arms  with  which  to  i|ght  the 
Government.  But  the  47-year-ol<^  general, 
who  until  eight  months  ago  was  aany  chief 
of  staff,  refused  to  encourage  tbem^^nd  said 
that  the  Government's  violence  ^ould  be 
met  with  Intelligence,  not  arms.        ; 

Earlier,  the  official  Vice-Presidentfttl  candi- 
date, Mario  Sandoval  Alarco,  a  much-feared 
man  who  has  a  private  army  of  guomen  and 
bodyguards,  threw  down  a  challenge  to  the 
opp>06ltlon  to  take  the  battle  to  th»  streets, 
where,  he  said,  "We  will  be  waiting  to  meet 
them  and  show  them  that  we  will  not  tolerate 
blackmail  and  threats."  ^ 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.^  8,  1974) 

POST-VOTB  ViOLENCX 

Guatemala  Crrr. — Students  holding  a  wake 
for  three  of  their  number  killed  Monday  were 
fired  upon  Wednesday  night,  and  their  dem- 
onstration was  broken  up  by  rightist  civilian 
supporters  of  the  uniformed  poQce.  One 
Injury  was  reported.  ; 

The  three  students  found  dead  oq  a  road- 
side were  sent  by  the  opposition  Christian 
Democratic  Party  to  witness  last  Sunday's 
election  in  a  remote  rural  area. 

Bfrlan  Rlos  Montt,  the  party's  candidate, 
threatened  to  call  strikes  unless  alleged  fraud 
is  corrected.  Another  retired  general,  KJell 
Laugaraud  was  proclaimed  winner  though 
only  65  per  cent  of  the  votes  were  coimted. 
He  was  backed  bjr  outgoing  President  Carlos 
Arana  Osorlo. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Mar.  6,   1974 J 
Candidatk  of  Ruumc  Faktt  Leads  in 

OUATKMALA  COtTNT 

(By  Bruce  Handler) 

Guatemala  CrrT.— KJeU  Laugerud,  a  VS.- 
tralned  former  army  general  who  is  the 
candidate  of  the  governing  party,  emerged 
today  as  the  apparent  winner  in  Guatemala's 
confused  presidential  election. 

Opposition  candidate  Efraln  Rios  Montt. 
who  had  claimed  victory  yesterday,  accused 
the  government  of  "fraud  "  to  protect  un- 
named "big  economic  interests."  He  called  on 
supporters  to  "peacefully  resist"  the  installa- 
tion of  Laugerud  as  the  next  leader  of  this 
poor  Central  American  republic  of  6  million 
people. 

The  official  vote  count  from  Sunday's  bal- 
loting— with  partial  returns  from  203  of  325 
dlatrlcta,  but  complete  toUls  for  the  popu- 
lous capital— gave  Laugerud  41  per  cent,  Rlos 
Montt  38  per  cent  and  a  third  candidate  21. 

Rios  Montt  contends,  however,  that  the 
true  figures  give  him  52  per  cent,  compared 
to  31  per  cent  for  Laugerud.  Rlos  Montt  47, 
also  U  a  retired  general,  representing  the 
mudly  left-of-center  Christian  Democratic 
Party. 

Laugerud,  43.  whose  father  Immigrated  to 
Guatemala  from  Norway,  was  the  handplcked 
candidate  of  outgoing  President  Carlos  Arana 
Osorlo.  a  tough  antl -Communist  army  gen- 
eral who  was  elected  in  1970.  Laugerud,  a 
tall,  thin  man  with  traces  of  Indian  fea- 
tures In  his  face,  has  pledged  to  carry  on 
Arana's  modestly  successful  drive  for  politi- 
cal stability  and  economic  progress. 

Three-fovu-tha  of  the  people  oir  Guate- 
mala are  Uliterate.  Average  Income  is  »300  a 
year.  UntU  recently,  Guatemala's  history  was 
one  of  constant  violence,  coups  and  dictator- 
ship. 

Government  backers  have  proclaimed  Lau- 
gerud as  president-elect,  but  the  candidate 
himself  has  made  no  public  statement. 

Rloa  Montt.  on  the  other  hand,  was  angrily 
articulate.  "The  government  Is  altering  all 
the  election  results,"  he  complained  to  news- 
men. 

"We  tried  to  do  things  legally— by  means 
of  the  vote.  But  due  to  the  government's 
Ignorance  and  Immaturity,  the  peoples'  will 
could  not  be  carried  out,"  he  said. 

Rlos  Montt  said  he  would  not  encourage 
violent  resistance,  "we  have  no  strikes 
planned,  no  demonstraUons,  no  blockades. 
When  that  happens  people  always  get  killed. 
I  do  not  want  bloodshed. 

"But  I  am  a  soldier,  and  I  cannot  abandon 
our  peoples'  cause. 

All  radio  stations  had  to  Join  a  government 
network  which  today  carried  official  returns 
interspersed  with  music.  Monday  the  report- 
ing of  returns  was  suspended. 

During  the  campaign.  Laugerud  supporters 
made  accusations  that  Rlos  Montt  was  a 
Communist.  Laugerud  warned  that  It  would 
be  dangerous  to  vote  for  Christian  Demo- 
crats, whom  he  blames  for  "opening  the  door" 
to  socialism  in  ChUe  In  the  19608. 

Rloa  Montt  pointed  out  that  Communism 
has  been  against  the  law  here  for  20  years 
and  that  the  current  government  recognizes 
the  Christian  Democrats  as  a  legal  party. 

lAUgerud  has  said  he  "absolutely  believes"* 
In  the  democratic  system,  as  opposed  to  so- 
cialism and  communism.  He  has  pledged  to 
Improve  living  conditions  for  the  Impov- 
erished Mayan  peasant  farmers. 

Laugerud  joined  the  army  as  a  cadet  at 
15.  He  roee  quickly  through  the  ranks  and 
later  became  chief  of  staff  and  finally  de- 
fense minister.  He  went  through  officer's 
training  courses  at  Pt.  Bennlng,  Oa.,  and  Ft. 
Leavenworth,  Kan. 

If  no  candidate  gets  an  absolute  majority 
in  the  official  vote  count,  the  election  goes  to 
Congress,  which  1»  expected  to  select  the 
man  who  polled  the  aK>st  popular  votea. 


(From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Mar.  6,  19741 

Guatemalan  Sats  Election  Is  Ricceo 
Guatemala. — The  mam  opposition  candi- 
date for  President  said  today  that  he  had 
won  a  absolute  majority  in  the  voting  last 
Sunday,  but  warned  that  the  Oovernment 
was  preparing  to  declare  its  own  candidate 
the  winner. 

At  a  news  conference  this  morning.  Gen 
Efraln  Rios  Montt.  the  candidate  of  the 
Christian  Democrat-led  National  Opposition 
Front,  said,  "My  historic  responsibility  and 
my  honor  as  a  soldier  oblige  me  to  reject  em- 
phatically In  the  name  of  the  people  the 
fraud  that  Is  being  attempted." 

He  then  called  for  "peaceful  resistance"  to 
the  Government,  but  added  that  "to  hold  a 
public  demonstration  now  would  be  taking 
the  people  to  their  death." 

government's  figures 

The  Government  announced  this  morning 
that  so  far  Gen.  KJell  Eugenio  Laugerud 
Garcia  of  the  ruling  right-wing  coalition  had 
won  175,940  votes.  General  Rlos  Montt  145,. 
840  and  Col.  Ernesto  Palz  Novales  of  the 
centrist  Revolutionary  party  85.941. 

"According  to  the  National  Opposition 
Front,  however,  General  Rlos  Montt  has  so 
far  won  335,427  votes.  General  Laugerud 
Garcia  201,712  and  Colonel  Palz  Novales  108.- 
992.  Even  Government  and  army  sources  said 
privately  that  General  Rlos  Montt  had  won. 

As  their  results  came  In  yesterday,  there 
was  a  moment  when  the  Government  seemed 
willing  to  accept  defeat.  It  stopped  a  march 
on  the  opposition-held  City  Hall  by  some 
3,000  armed  peasants  and  lifted  its  control 
of  radio  and  television  transmissions. 
the  signs  change 

Later  In  the  day,  however,  reportedly  afte^ 
the  ruling  National  Liberation  Movement 
and  key  busmess  groups  had  applied  pres- 
sure on  the  Government,  the  signs  once  again 
began  to  point  to  victory  for  General  Lauge- 
rud. 

President  Carlos  Arana  Osorlo  received 
General  Rlos  Montt  last  night  and  assured 
him  that  the  electoral  results  would  be  re- 
spected. Now,  however,  it  seems  that  the 
official  results  will  show  General  Laugerud 
to  have  won. 

So  far  the  army  has  kept  clear  of  the  politi- 
cal crisis,  but  Its  senior  officers  have  been 
meeting  almost  without  Interruption. 

Military  sources  indicated  that  key  com- 
manders recognized  that  General-Rlos  Montt 
had  won  the  election,  but  they  were  appar- 
ently reluctant  to  interfere  directly,  even  If 
only  to  guarantee  the  fairness  of  the  elec- 
tions. 

In  the  absence  of  military  Intervention,  a 
new  wave  of  political  violence  seems  inevi- 
table here,  where  it  has  been  continual  for 
the  last  20  years. 

President  Arana  eliminated  a  strong  left- 
ist guerrilla  movement  through  indiscrim- 
inate repression  of  all  opposition  groups  in 
1970  and  1971.  Since  then,  however,  the  op- 
position has  reorganized  Itself  and  may  not 
be  willing  to  accept  its  defeat  without  some 
response. 

The  government  parties,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  well-trained  "shock  troops,"  who  may 
be  used  against  the  Opposition  In  anticipa- 
tion of  Leftist  activities. 

Already  yesterday  the  Opposition  mayor  of 
the  provincial  capital  of  Cullapa  in  the  South 
of  Guatemala,  Victor  Manuel  Monterroso 
Oranados,  was  murdered.  Three  medical  stu- 
dents sent  by  the  Opposition  to  supervise 
voting  in  the  eastern  department  of  Zacapa 
were  found  dead  beside  a  highway. 

[From  the  New  Tork  Times.  Mar.  6,  1974] 

Opposition  Seems  Victor  in  Guatemala 

Guatemala. — ^A  general   representing  the 

opposition  appears  to  have  scored  a  clear 

victory  over  two  other  mUltary  candidate* 
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in  Guatemala's  Presidential  election  yester- 
day, but  the  Government  has  so  far  refused 
to  concede  defeat  publicly. 

In  an  atmosphere  of  mounting  tension 
and  uncertainty,  the  Government  said  that 
"unforeseeable  circumstances"  had  delayed 
the  announcement  of  final  results. 

But  in  private.  Government  sources  con- 
ceded defeat  as  reflected  In  figures  Issued 
by  a  left-leaning  opposition  group,  the  Na- 
tional Opposition  Front. 

The  front's  candidate.  Gen.  Efrain  Rios 
Montt,  has  reportedly  won  about  49  per  cent 
of  the  votes  cast;  Gen.  Kjell  Eugenio  Laug- 
erud Garcia  of  the  governing  conservative 
coalition.  alx>ut  34  per  cent,  and  Col.  Ernesto 
Palz  Novales  of  the  centrist  Revolutionary 
party,  17  per  cent. 

At  present,  the  two  leading  parties  are  ex- 
changing accusations  of  fraud.  The  reaction 
of  the  armed  forces  is,  of  course,  crucial. 

The  current  President  is  a  retired  army 
officer.  Gen.  Carlos  Arana  Osorlo,  who  seems 
solidly  committed  to  an  ofBctal  victory. 

But  many  key  army  officers,  having  pri- 
vately conceded  the  Government's  loss,  re- 
portedly feel  that  the  electorate's  will  should 
be  respected.  According  to  one  source,  an 
overriding  consideration  among  senior  officers 
is  to  preserve  at  all  costs  "the  unity  of  the 
militajy   institution"   in   the  present  crisis. 

One  of  the  partners  of  the  governing  coali- 
tion, the  ultra-conservative  National  Libera- 
tion Movement,  is  believed  to  favor  a  wave 
of  disturbances  to  prompt  military  interven- 
tion and  ttus  prevent  General  Rios  Montt 
from  taking  office. 

SUPPORT  IS  ARRANGED 

This  morning,  the  National  Liberation 
Movement  brought  some  3,000  peasants, 
many  armed  with  sticks  and  pistols.  Into  the 
c^ltal's  main  square  to  celebrate  the  Gov- 
ernment's "victory."  A  speaker  then  urged 
the  crowd  to  march  on  City  Hall,  which  Is 
an  opposition  stronghold,  "to  demand  Jus- 
tice" from  the  Mayor.  After  several  hours 
of  tension,  policemen  dispersed  the  crowd. 

But  rumors  of  possible  violence  persists 
as  most  Guatemalan  politicians  and  their 
followers  are  heavily  armed. 

General  Rlos  Montt,  who  has  already  pro- 
claimed his  victory,  cabled  President  Arafia 
this  morning  askmg  for  an  audience  to  dis- 
cuss ways  of  preventing  bloodshed  In  the 
next  few  days.  So  far  be  has  received  no 
answer. 

Even  followers  of  General  Rios  Montt  have 
been  surprised  by  the  apparent  margin  of 
his  victory  In  the  three-way  race  yesterday. 

If  he  falls  to  win  a  majority,  a  runoff 
against  General  Laugerud  Is  to  be  held  In 
Congress,  where  the  Government  enjoys  a 
cleat*  majority. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  5.  1974] 

Guatemalan  Results  Withheld 

(By  Bruce  Handler) 

Guatemala  Crrr. — Confusion  and  suspicion 
surrounded  the  outcome  of  Guatemala's  gen- 
eral election,  as  the  government  stopped 
giving  out  vote  totals  at  mid-morning,  today. 

Opposition  Christian  Democratic  candi- 
date Efraln  Rlos  Montt  declared  himself  the 
winner. 

Early  official  returns  from  yesterday's  vot- 
ing showed  government  candidate  KJell  Lau- 
gerud In  the  lead.  Then  the  flow  of  results 
halted. 

A  third  candidate,  Ernesto  Palz  Novales, 
teemed  to  be  out  of  the  running. 

Both  Rios  Montt  and  Laugerud  are  recent- 
ly retired  army  generals.  During  an  animated 
presidential  campaign  In  this  poor,  coffee- 
producing  country  of  Central  America,  Lau- 
gerud's  backers  accused  Rlos  Montt  of  being 
a  Communist.  Rios  Montt,  a  former  chief  of 
stafT,  dismissed  the  charges  as  nonsense. 

"Communist  ideology"  has  been  Illegal 
here   for  20  years.   The   Guatemalan  armed 


forces  do  not  allow  suspected  leftists  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  political  system. 

Rlos  Montt  claimed  49  per  cent  of  the  vote 
on  the  basis  of  his  party's  tally  of  early  re- 
turns. The  Christian  Democrats  said  Lau- 
gerud had  34  per  cent. 

The  official  vote  count — In  sharp  contrast — 
with  165,000  ballots  tallied,  showed  Laugerud 
with  43  per  cent  and  37  per  cent  for  Rlos 
Montt. 

A  telling  sign  that  Rlos  Montt's  own  fig- 
ures might  have  been  closer  to  the  truth  was 
that  official  returns  from  Guatemala  City, 
with  373  of  493  precincts  checked,  gave  Rios 
Montt  56  per  cent  and  Laugerud  28  per  cent. 

"We  have  won  the  election,"  Rlos  Montt, 
47,  a  short  trim  man,  beamed  at  a  press  con- 
ference. Later,  speaking  over  a  Central  Amer- 
ica radio  hookup,  he  referred  to  himself  as 
the  "president-elect." 

Rios  Montt  sent  a  telegram  to  President 
Carlos  Arana  Osorlo — who  openly  had  urged 
voters  to  back  Laugerud — asking  for  an  audi- 
ence. The  self-proclaimed  victor  said  he 
wanted  to  avoid  "bloodshed  and  public  dis- 
turbances." 

Laugerud,  whose  father  was  a  Norwegian 
Immigrant  to  Guatemala  and  whose  first 
name  sounds  like  shell,  made  no  Immediate 
public  statement. 

Some  5,000  farmers  wearing  straw  hats  and 
carrying  machettes  marched  down  busy 
Sixth  Avenue  this  morning  in  a  disorgan- 
ized pro-Laugerud  demonstration.  Then  they 
piled  into  the  trucks  and  buses  that  had 
brought  them  to  the  capital  and  disappeared. 
Many  observers  charged  that  the  govern- 
ment had  arranged  the  show. 

Complete  election  returns  were  not  ex- 
pected until  late  In  the  week.  In  contrast  to 
Guatemala  City,  where  a  computer  tallied 
the  results,  ballots  from  remote  outlying 
areas  had  to  travel  by  canoe  and  muleback  to 
get  to  the  nearest  state  capital. 

About  one -sixth  of  the  registered  voters 
live  m  Guatemala  City. 

The  election  was  one  of  the  most  peace- 
ful In  this  country's  history.  The  last  two 
presidents  of  Guatemala  were  chosen  in 
more  or  less  fair  elections — unusual  for  a 
nation  traditionally  run  by  dictators  and 
military  juntas — though  with  Marxists  ex- 
cluded. 

Arana,  an  antl-Communlst  ex-general  who 
has  brought  Internal  peace  and  some  eco- 
nomic progress  during  his  four-year  term. 
Is  slated  to  turn  over  power  to  his  successor 
on  July  1. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  4, 1974] 

GUATAMALANS     VOTE.     WITHOUT     TURBULiafCB, 

FOR  New  President 

Guatemala. — Sonie  700,000  Guatemalans 
voted  in  apparent  tranquility  but  with  little 
overt  enthusiasm  today  for  a  new  President 
from  among  three  mUltary  candidates. 

The  Government  candidate  Is  a  narrow 
favorite  to  win,  but  all  three  are  expected 
to  make  a  strong  showing. 

Despite  the  calm  atmosphere — all  the  more 
notable  because  of  Guatemala's  recent  his- 
tory of  political  violence — there  is  under- 
lying uncertainty  about  the  reaction  of  the 
Government  and  armed  forces  to  a  victory 
of  either  opposition  candidate. 

The  candidate  of  the  mllng  conservative 
coalition.  Gen.  KJell  Eugenic  Laugerud 
Garcia,  44  years  old,  has  repeatedly  accused 
his  main  rival.  Gen.  Efraln  Rlos  Montt  of  the 
National  Opposition  Front,  of  representing 
Communism. 

General  Rios  Montt,  47  who  was  army 
Chief  of  Staff  until  last  July,  has  in  turn 
accused  the  Government  of  planning  to  block 
his  victory,  by  fraud  or  even  military  inter- 
vention. The  candidate  of  the  middle-of- 
the-road  Revolutionary  party.  Col.  Ernesto 
Palz  Novales.  54,  has  also  accused  the  ruling 
coalition  of  planning  fraud. 

According  to  sources   close   to  the   army. 


there  Is  a  clear  division  between  those  officers 
who  favor  victory  for  General  Laugerud,  even 
through  fraud,  and  those  who  Insist  that  the 
electorate's  will  be  respected. 

"The  real  story  begins  once  the  election 
results  are  known,"  a  foreign  diplomat  said. 

If  no  candidate  receives  an  absolute  ma- 
jority, as  seems  probable,  the  present  Gov- 
ernment-dominated Congress  will  choose  the 
winner  from  tietween  the  two  leading  candi- 
dates. One  of  the  biggest  political  questions 
is  whether  Congress  will  endorse  General 
Laugerud  even  if  he  runs  second.  Another  is 
whether  the  army  would  accept  such  a  de- 
cision. 

[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Mar.  2,   1974] 

Armt  Holds  Key  to  Guatemalan  Election 

(By  Alan  Riding) 

Guatemala. — In  a  strange  marriage  of 
civilian  democracy  and  military  power,  all 
three  candidates  in  the  presidental  elections 
here  Sunday  are  high-ranking  army  officers. 

The  unusual  formula  was  worked  out  by 
Guatemala's  three  political  groupmgs  after 
the  armed  forces  indicated  privately  that 
they  would  not  accept  a  civilian  successor  to 
President  Carlos  Arana  Osorio,  a  general, 
who  cannot  seek  reelection. 

As  a  result,  this  Central  American  repub- 
lic, with  its  long  tradition  of  political  vio- 
lence between  civilian  factions,  has  enjoyed 
one  of  the  quietest  election  campaigns  in  its 
history. 

But  even  with  three  army  officers — two 
generals  and  a  colonel — running  a  close  race 
for  the  presidency,  the  armed  forces  are  still 
in  a  position  where  they  can  either  uphold  or 
reject  the  choice  of  the  voters. 
miutaet  divided 

According  to  sources  close  to  the  military, 
the  officer  corps  is  deeply  divided  between 
those  who  believe  that  the  genuine  winner 
should  be  recognized  and  those  who  favor 
victory  for  the  official  candidate  at  all  coets. 

This  division  may  be  emphasized  if  no 
candidate  receives  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  votes  cast  and  a  second  election  between 
the  two  leading  vote  getters  must  take  place 
In  Congress,  where  the  Government  has  a 
clear  majority. 

The  two  opposition  parties  have  already 
accused  the  ruling  conservative  coalition  of 
preparing  to  secure  Its  re-election  by  fraud. 
One  opposition  candidate  has  even  said  that 
on  Monday  the  Government  will  declare  a 
state  of  seige  and  suspend  constitutional 
rights. 

Tensions  have  risen  with  every  new  wave 
of  rumors.  The  embassies  of  at  least  two 
Latin -American  countries  have  reportedly 
ooiiected  bunk  beds  and  food  in  cs£a  oi 
disturbances  next  week. 

Much  of  the  nervousness  comes  from 
memories  of  Guatemala's  recent  political 
past.  Four  months  before  the  1966  elections, 
the  left-leaning  favorite,  Mario  Mtndez  Mon- 
tenegro, was  assassinated.  His  brother,  Julio 
C6sar,  stepped  into  his  place,  won  election 
and  served  as  President  until  1970. 

During  his  stormy  term,  however,  the 
country  was  continuously  shaken  by  left- 
wing  guerrilla  activity.  In  1968,  the  United 
States  Ambassador  John  Gordon  Meln,  was 
gunned  down  In  his  car.  On  the  eve  of  the 
March,  1970,  elections.  Foreign  Minister  Al- 
berto Puentes  Mohr  was  kidnapped  by  leftist 
guerrillas.  A  few  days  later,  the  West  German 
Ambassador,  Count  Karl  Von  Spretl,  was  kid- 
napped and  murdered  by  a  group  called  the 
Rebel  Armed  Forces. 

The  violence  made  victory  easier  for  the 
law-and-order  candidate.  Arana  Osorlo. 
whose  main  campaign  promise  was  to  pacify 
the  country. 

Since  then  hundreds  of  leftist  and  even 
moderate  opponents  of  the  Government  have 
been  killed.  Some  have  died  in  direct  con- 
frontations with   the  United  States-trained 
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army:  many  have  been  murdered  by  a  right- 
wing  terrorist  group  known  variously  as  The 
White  Hand  and  An  Eye  for  an  Eye. 

CHOOSING  A  CANDIDATE 

In  September,  l»7a,  the  Government  was 
also  blamed  for  the  disappearance  of  the 
entire  Central  Committee  of  the  Guatemalan 
Communist  party. 

Recently,  however,  political  violence  has 
sharply  declined.  Many  Guatemalans  attrib- 
ute this  to  the  growing  strength  of  the 
army  as  an  Independent  political  force  that 
has  succeeded  in  controlling  extremist  civil- 
ians within  the  ruling  coalition. 

This  new  military  predominance  became 
apparent  when  the  right-wing  coalition — the 
ultra-conservative  National  Liberation  Move- 
ment and  the  probuslness  Democratic  In- 
dependence party — came  to  choose  Its  presi- 
dential candidate  for  Sundays  election. 

The  secretary  general  of  the  National 
Liberation  Movement,  Mario  Sandoval 
Alarc6n.  a  fervent  anti-Communist  who 
picked  General  Arana  as  the  coalition  candi- 
date In  1970  because  of  hla  fame  as  a  guerilla 
fighter,  clearly  hoped  to  become  the  official 
nominee.  However,  General  Aranai  In  his 
Joint  role  as  President  and  Commi^ider  In 
Chief  of  the  armed  forces,  obliged  t^  coali- 
tion to  nominate  the  Defense  Mlnlstir,  Gen. 
KJell 'feugenio  Laugerud  Garcia,  44  ywrs  old, 
as  the  candidate.  Mr.  Sandoval  wal  given 
the  second  spot  on  the  ticket. 

The      middle-of-the-road      Revolullonary 
party,  which  was  in  power  between  1 
1970,    eventually    chose    Col.    Ernes 
Novales,  63,  who  recently  served  as 
mala's  Ambassador  to  Venezuela. 

The  left-leaning  ChrUtlan  De_ 
formed  a  National  Opposition  PYont  w 
smaller  movements  and  nominate 
Efraln  Rlos  Monlt  47,  a  former  arm^ 
of  Staff  who  was  exiled  to  the  dlpl 
post  In  Washington  last  summer  bee 
his  supposed  liberal  tendencies. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  1 1 1974] 

OX7ATEMALA    ELECTION    QuiET 

(By  Bruce  Handler) 

OcATEMALA  CiTT. — Guatemala  will  cf  oose  a 
new  President  Sunday.  Surprisingly,  tge  gen- 
eral election  Is  expected  to  take  pla»  with 
almost  no  gunfire  and  bloodshed,  oiice  an 
accepted  part  of  the  voting  scene  |n  this 
Central  American  country.  f 

Three  recently  retired  Army  offisrs  are 
running  on  similar  platforms.  ^' 

All  are  against  Communism,  crime^nd  In- 
flation and  In  favor  of  law  and  order,  mother- 
hood and  the  famUy,  the  Catholic  Church 
and  economic  progress  for  Guatemala's  Im- 
poverished masses  of  Indian  peasants. 

Because  76  per  cent  of  Guatemala^  6  mil- 
lion people  are  Illiterate,  the  various  national 
ajid  local  candidates  have  identified  them- 
selves In  campaign  advertising  by  symbols. 

Posters  urge  voters  to  mark  their  Xs 
through  a  rooster,  sword,  map  of  Guatemala, 
corn  stalk,  arrow,  bell  and  heart,     f 

Anyone  over  18  may  vote.  The  tow  says 
men  who  can  read  and  write  must  vote,  but 
this  rule  Is  not  strictly  enforced.  Women 
and  Illiterates  may  vote  If  they  wlstL 

Of  the  estimated  3  million  Guatemalans 
of  legal  age,  al>out  1.6  million  are  registered 
voters.  Of  these,  perhaps  1  million  wlB  appear 
at  the  polls,  experts  say. 

Election  propaganda  also  has  been~  intense 
on  radio,  because  many  Guatemalans  now 
own  cheap  transistor  sets,  and  maiiy  cam- 
paign spots  are  set  to  catch  boloro  and 
cha-cha  beats.  | 

The  presidential  candidates:  t 

Gen.  KJell  Laugerud.  He  Is  being  pufhed  by 
outgoing  President  Carlos  Arana.  a£  antl- 
Communlst  army  general  chosen  in  a  semi- 
democratic  election  in  1070.  LaiigeruCU  43,  is 
the  son  of  a  Norwegian  immigrant  fand  a 
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Guatemalan.  His  first  name  is  pronounced 
"Shell." 

A  former  defense  minister.  Gen.  Laugerud 
has  pledged  to  intensify  Arana's  largely  suc- 
cessful drive  for  political  stability  in  the 
nation,  and  to  improve  living  conditions. 
Forty  per  cent  of  the  population  Is  comprised 
of  Mayan  Indian  farmers  who  speak  little 
Spanish  and  barely  participate  in  the  econ- 
omy. 

Col.  Ernesto  Palz  Novales.  He  Is  the  stand- 
ard-bearer of  the  political  group  which  ran 
the  government  before  Arana.  A  career  offi- 
cer, diplomat  and  businessman.  Col.  Palz 
Novales,  53,  says  he,  too,  wants  Internal  peace 
and  economic  progress. 

But  he  warns  against  "contlnulsmo,"  the 
Spanish  word  that  describes  the  tendency 
of  political  parties  In  this  part  of  the  world 
to  continue  holding  power  once  they  have  It. 
Gen.  Efraln  Rlos  Montt.  This  career  man 
represents  the  small  but  well-organized 
Christian  Democratic  Party.  Opponents  have 
been  trying  to  convince  voters  that  Gen.  Rice 
Montt,  47  Is  a  Communist,  although  Com- 
munism Is  Illegal  In  Guatemala.  The  army 
holds  power  behind  the  scenes,  and  Gen.  Rlos 
Montt  is  a  former  army  chief  of  staff. 

Although  all  presidential  contenders  are 
surrounded  by  armed  guards,  the  massive 
outpouring  of  policemen  and  soldiers  which 
formerly  characterized  elections  Is  absent. 

Guatemala  City  hotels  are  flUed  with 
American  and  European  tourists  here  to  see 
ancient  Mayan  ruins,  Indian  markets  and 
spectacular  lake  and  volcano  scenery. 

There  have  been  unsettling  Incidents.  Un- 
identified attackers  tried  last  week  to  kidnap 
two  of  President  Arana's  sisters,  but  they 
could  not  start  the  escape  car  and  fled  with- 
out the  Intended  hostages.  A  bomb  exploded 
in  a  car  carrying  backers  of  a  Guatemlaa  City 
mayoral  candidate,  but  no  one  was  killed. 

The  overall  scene  Is  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  late  19608,  when  left-wing  terror- 
ists assassinated  the  American  ambassador 
in  Guatemala,  soldiers  toting  submachine- 
guns  patrolled  streets  and  highways  and 
foreign  travel  agents  were  alerted  to  scratch 
Guatemala  from  Latin  American  tovirs. 

"We've  made  a  lot  of  progress.  We  don't 
settle  our  political  differences  with  bullets 
anymore,"  Gen.  Laugerud  said.  And  he  added, 
with  a  sigh,  "Graclas  a  Dlos  (Thank  God)." 
A  grain  vendor  in  the  central  market  put  It 
this  way.  "Before,  when  election  day  got 
close,  you  were  crazy  if  you  went  out  in  the 
the  street.  Now  there's  no  problem.  Arana 
has  taken  care  of  that." 

The  vendor  made  a  flst  to  symbolize  the 
current  governments  tough  anti-terrorism 
policy. 

Since  a  right-wing  movement,  backed  by 
the  U.S.  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  over- 
threw leftist  President  Jacobo  Arbenz  in  1064, 
Communism  and  "Communlat  ideology"  have 
been  against  Guatemala  law. 

Arana  erased  practically  all  remaining  left- 
wing  guerilla  resistance  by  repression  in  1070 
and  1071. 

Edmundo  Guerra  TheUhelmer,  41,  a  self- 
styled  "anti-fascist"  who  admires  Che 
Guevara  and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  labels  the  election 
"a  farce."  He  runs  a  legal-aid  office  in  Guate- 
mala City  which  defends  political  prisoners 
and  people  who  allegedly  have  been  secretly 
kidnaped  by  the  police. 

"It  doesn't  make  any  difference  who  wins," 
he  said.  "Violence  and  repression  will  con- 
tinue." 

Longtime  observers  say  the  presidential 
voting  wiU  be  close.  If  no  candidate  gains  a 
majority,  the  Constitution  calls  for  Congress 
to  select  the  winner,  and  Congress  Is  expected 
to  choose  the  man  who  receives  the  most 
popular  votes. 

If  this  happens.  Guatemala  will  have  ex- 
perienced Its  third  consecutive  presidential 
election  held  under  more-or-less  democratic 


terms.  The  catch  Is  that  anyone  the  govern- 
ment considers  leftist  cannot  participate. 

Even  under  these  ground  rules,  a  reason- 
ably democratic  election  will  be  an  unusual 
achievement  In  Latin  America  where  author- 
itarian rule  is  sharply  on  the  rise. 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
Jan.  22,  1974) 

How  Guatemalans  Avoid  Militast  Com* 
(By  Alan  Riding) 

In  an  unusual  attempt  to  save  formal 
democracy  in  Guatemala,  three  mUltary  of- 
ficers have  been  nominated  as  candidates 
for  March's  presidential  elections. 

The  current  President,  General  Carlos 
Arana  Osorlo,  who  won  the  1070  elections 
predictably  chose  another  right-wing  general 
to  be  the  official  candidate.  But  the  opposi- 
tion parties  also  have  nominated  military  of- 
fleers  in  the  knowledge  that  no  victorious 
civilian  candidate  would  be  allowed  to  as- 
sume  office  by  the  armed  forces. 

In  other  words,  to  avoid  a  military  coup. 
Guatemalan  civilians  must  allow  the  armed 
forces  to  continue  to  run  the  government  In 
everything  but  name.  And  the  formal  trap- 
pings  of  democracy — Congress  and  elec- 
tions— may  thus  be  preserved. 

EABLIEK   CIVILIAN   STTLE 

The  last  military  coup  took  place  in  Gua- 
temala Just  10  years  ago.  Elections  were  then 
held  in  1966,  and  left-of -center  reformist 
Julio  Cesar  Mendez  Montenegro  was  re- 
turned by  a  comfortable  majority.  Reluc- 
tantly, the  armed  forces  allowed  him  to  as- 
sume office  on  condition  that  he  temper  his 
reformism  and  allow  them  to  control  secu- 
rity matters. 

But  during  his  presidency,  leftist  guerrilla 
activity  Increased  sharply,  and  the  country 
suffered  serious  political  instabUlty.  In  the 
1970  elections,  the  right-wing  civilian  oppo- 
sition therefore  ran  on  a  "law-and-order" 
platform  and  chose  a  military  officer.  Gen- 
eral Arana,  as  its  candidate. 

But  while  officially  the  elections  were  won 
by  the  conservative  civilian  coalition  com- 
prising the  Movement  for  National  Libera- 
tion (MLN)  and  the  Independent  Demo- 
cratic Party  (PID),  once  General  Arana  was 
in  office,  the  Army  assumed  an  Increasingly 
Important  role  in  day-to-day  government. 

The  civilian  Right  was  quietly  eased  out 
of  power,  while  leftist  and  even  moderate  op- 
ponents of  the  regime  were  subjected  to  a 
violent  two-year  "paoiflcatlon"  crackdown. 

When  it  came  to  cbooaing  the  MLN-PID 
candidate  for  the  March  elections.  It  was 
therefore  the  armed  forces  rather  than 
civilian  politicians  who  bad  the  final  word. 
And  the  nomination  of  another  general  was 
inevitable. 

VICTORY   SEEMED   CEBTAIN 

Until  recently  thU  candidate.  Gen.  LJell 
Laugerud,  a  former  Defense  Minister  of  Nor- 
wegian descent,  seemed  certain  of  victory 
next  March  because  of  constant  in-flghtlng 
among  the  various  opposition  groups. 

The  government  helped  maintain  these 
divisions  by  denying  legal  inscription  to  sev- 
eral political  groups  that  were  sponsoring 
potentially  strong  candidates.  This  strategy 
In  turn  gave  greater  bargaining  power  to  the 
only  legal  opposition  groups — the  Revolution- 
ary Party,  which  had  been  In  power  between 
1066  and  1070,  and  the  Christian  Democrat 
Party — whose  leaders  were  regarded  as  only 
mild  opponents  of  the  regime. 

But  some  of  the  confusion  evaporated  In 
October,  when  leader  of  the  Christian  Demo- 
crats Rene  de  Leon  Schlotter,  unexpectedly 
withdrew  his  candidacy  on  the  understanding 
that  the  united  Left  would  nominate  aa 
Army  officer  for  the  presidency. 

LEFT   PICKS    CBNEXAL 

The  choice  fell  upon  Oen.  Efaraln  Rlos 
Montt,  a  former  Army  chief  of  staff.  ITie  gov- 
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emment  naturally  was  distressed  by  the 
nomination,  but  it  could  still  count  on  the 
cooperation  of  the  head  of  the  Revolutionary 
Party  (PR),  Carlos  Sagastume  Perez,  who 
seems  more  Interested  in  the  reelection  of  the 
fovernment  than  an  opposition  victory. 

Although  his  attitude  has  badly  divided 
the  PR,  the  party  nevertheless  retains  a  sig- 
nificant organization  In  the  country  and  can 
therefore  be  expected  to  take  votes  from  any 
other  opposition  candidate — In  this  case, 
Gcr.eral  Rlos  Montt. 

Revolutionary  Party  chief  Carlos  Sagas- 
tume Perez  took  a  government  hint,  with- 
drew his  cwn  candidacy,  and  agreed  to  the 
nomination  of  another  Army  officer.  Col. 
Ernesto  Palz  Novales.  while  remaining  him- 
self as  the  vice-presidential  candidate. 

ONE    FINAL    MOVE 

Should  the  opposition  unite  behind  Gen- 
eral Rlos  Montt,  however,  the  government  has 
one  final  move  left. 

Col.  Enrique  Peralta  Azurdla  seized  power 
In  a  coup  in  1963  and  remained  in  office  until 
the  1966  elections.  Nevertheless,  he  Is  sur- 
prisingly popular,  and  the  government  has 
tbercfcae  constantly  blocked  his  candidacy 
by  refusing  registration  to  his  Party  of  Na- 
tional Action  and  Reconstruction. 

But  should  General  Rlos  Montt  seem  a 
serious  threat  to  General  Laugerud,  Colonel 
Peralte  might  be  encouraged  to  run  by  the 
government  to  weaken  the  opposition  vote. 

With  at  least  three  military  candidates  In 
the  race,  the  Army's  support  is  already 
seriously  divided  and  could  therefore  lead  to 
trouble  next  March. 

Whatever  the  outcome,  a  continued  mUl- 
tary presence  In  government  seems  guaran- 
teed. The  only  real  question  at  stake  is 
therefore  whether  the  elections  can  save 
formal  democracy  in  one  of  the  few  Latin 
American  countries  where  voters  are  still  in- 
vited to  the  polls. 


BLACK  LUNG  BENEFITS  ACT  HELD 
CONSTITUTIONAL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  21,  1974.  a  three-judge  Federal 
court  in  the  District  of  Columbia  upheld 
the  constltutionahty  of  title  IV  of  the 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969 
and  the  Black  Lung  Benefit  Amendments 
of  1972.  "niis  judicial  decision  is  not  only 
important  to  the  thousands  of  disabled 
miners  but  for  all  workers  who  are  rely- 
ing on  legislation  such  as  S.  2008,  the 
Federal  workers'  compensation  stand- 
ards legislation  which  I  have  sponsored 
to  bring  them  financial  and  medical  re- 
lief from  their  occupationally  related 
disability. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  decision  in  National  Independent 
Coal  Operator's  Association  against 
Brennan  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decision 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Untted  States  Disthict  Coubt  po«  the  Dis- 
trict OF  Columbia 
(Civil  Action  No.  1711-73) 
National  Independent  Coal  Operator's  Asso- 
ciation, et  al.,  Plaintiffs,  v.  Peter  J.  Bren- 
nan, Secretary  of  Labor,  Department  of  La- 
bor, Washington,  D.C.,  Defendant 
Civil  Actlmi  No.  2054-73 
Association  of  Bitiimlnous  Contractors  Inc., 
et  al..  Plaintiffs,  v.  Peter  J.  Brennan,  Sec- 
retary   of    Lal>or,    Department    of    Labor, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Defendant 
Appearances : 

John  L.  Kllcullen,  twe  plaintiffs  In  Civil 
Action  No.   1711-73. 


Francis  T.  Coleman,  for  plaintiffs  in  CivU 
Action  No.  2054-73. 

Jajnes  G.  Johnston,  Department  of  Labor 
and  David  OrUkoff,  Department  of  Justice, 
for  defendant. 

PINDINCB    or    fact    AND    CONCLUSIONS    OF    LAW 

The  above-entiUed  matters  having  been 
consolidated  and  come  on  for  trial  on  the 
merits  on  December  21,  1973;  the  Court  hav- 
ing considered  the  pleadings,  the  motions  for 
permanent  Injunctions  filed  by  plaintiffs  in 
both  actions;  plaintiffs'  memoranda  in  sup- 
port of  said  motion  and  supporting  affidavits, 
defendant's  memorandum  in  opposition  to 
said  motion,  the  memoranda  and  supporting 
affidavits  filed  by  plaintiffs  and  defendant  for 
trial,  oral  argument  of  counsel,  and  all  pro- 
ceedings heretofore  had  herein,  and  the  Court 
laelng  fully  advised  In  the  premises,  now 
makes  Its  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions 
of  law  as  follows: 

FINDINGS  OF  FACT 

A.  The  Parties 

1.  In  C-A.  1711-73  the  plaintiffs  National  In- 
dependent Coal  Ojjerator's  Association  and 
Rocky  Mountain  Coal  Association  are  asso- 
ciations of  operators  of  coal  mines  and  coal 
processing  facilities.  The  remaining  48  plain- 
tiffs in  C-A.  1711-73  are  or  have  been  owners 
and  operators  of  coal  mines  and  coal  process- 
ing facilities. 

2.  In  C.A.  2054-73,  the  plaintiff  Association 
of  Bituminous  Contractors,  Inc.,  is  an  asso- 
ciation of  construction  companies  that  con- 
struct coal  mines.  The  remaining  14  plain- 
tiffs in  C.A.  2054-73  are  general  and  inde- 
pendent contractors  who  engage  In  the  con- 
struction of  coal  mines. 

3.  Defendant  Peter  J.  Brennan  Is  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor.  In  that  capacity,  he  has  executive 
responsibility  for  the  Implementation,  opera- 
tion and  enforcement  of  Section  415  and  Part 
C  of  Title  IV  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 

B.  The  statutes 

4.  The  statutes  Involved  are: 

(a)  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969,  30  UJS.C.  $  801  et  seq. 
(1970),  as  amended  (hereinafter  cited  as 
the  Act).  Title  IV  of  the  Act,  30  U.S.C. 
i  901  et  seq.,  as  amended,  30  U.S.C.  8  901 
et  seq.  (Supp.  n,  1972),  provides  benefits  to 
coal  miners  who  are  totally  disabled  due  to 
pneumoconiosis,  and  to  certain  surviving 
dependents  of  coal  miners  whose  death  Is 
due  to  pneumoconiosis  or  who  are  totally 
disa'jled  by  coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis  at 
the  time  of  their  deaths  (Act,  Section  401); 
and 

(b)  the  Black  Lung  Benefits  Act  of  1972, 
30  use.  8  901  et  seq.  (Supp.  n.  1972), 
amending  30  UJ3.C.  8  901  et  seq.  (1970), 
which  amended  certain  provisions  of  Title 
IV  of  the  Act  and  added  new  provisions  to 
that  title  in  order  to  remedy  certain  de- 
ficiencies to  Title  rv  and  Its  administration. 

C.  Definitions 

5.  "Pneumoconiosis"  Is  defined  In  Section 
402(b)  of  the  Act,  30  U.S.C.  8  902(b),  as  "a 
chronic  dust  disease  of  the  lung  arising  out 
of  employment  In  a  coal  mine."  This  defi- 
nition is  applicable  to  both  Parts  B  and 
C  ot  Title  IV  of  the  Act.  Pneumoconiosis, 
sometimes  called  "black  lung"  disease,  is  a 
severely  disabling  and  often  fatal  disease 
which  once  contracted,  may  progress  to  dis- 
ablement without  further  exposure  to  coal 
dust. 

"Total  disability"  is  defined  In  Section  402 
(f)  of  the  Act  as  having  "the  meaning  given 
It  by  regulation  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  except  that  such 
regulations  shall  provide  that  a  miner  shall 
be  considered  totally  disabled  when  pneumo- 
coniosis prevents  him  from  engaging  in  gain- 
ful employment  requiring  the  skills  and 
abUities  comparable  to  those  of  any  employ- 


ment in  a  mine  or  mines  in  which  he  pre- 
viously engaged  with  some  regularity  and 
over  a  substantial  period  of  time.  Such  regu- 
lations shall  not  provide  more  restrictive 
criteria  than  those  applicable  under  Section 
223(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act." 

This  definition  of  "total  disabUlty"  is  ap- 
plicable to  both  Parts  B  and  C  of  Title  IV  of 
the  Act.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  V/elfare  has  published  the  definition  of 
"toUl  disability"  in  20  CF.R.  8  410.412 
(1973). 

A  'miner"  is  defined  in  Section  402(d)  of 
the  Act  as  "any  individual  who  is  or  was  em- 
ployed in  a  coal  mine."  This  definition  is  ap- 
plicable to  both  Parts  B  and  C  of  Title  IV  of 
the  Act. 

An  "operator"  is  defined  in  Section  3(d)  of 
the  Act,  30  use.  J  802(d),  as  "any  owner, 
lessee,  or  other  person  who  operates,  controls, 
or  supervises  a  coal  mine,"  and  a  "coal  mine" 
is  defined  in  Section  3(h)  of  the  Act  as  "an 
area  of  land  and  all  structures,  facilities,  ma- 
chinery, tools,  equipment,  shafts,  slopes,  tun- 
nels, excavations,  and  other  property,  real  or 
personal,  placed  upon,  under,  or  above  the 
surface  of  such  land  by  any  person,  us«l  in, 
or  to  be  used  In,  or  resulting  from,  the  work 
or  extracting  in  such  area  bituminous  coal, 
lignite,  or  anthracite  from  its  natural  de- 
posits In  the  earth  by  any  means  of  method, 
and  the  work  of  preparing  the  coal  so  ex- 
tracted, and  Includes  custom  coal  prepara- 
tion facilities." 

These  definitions  are  aj/pUcable  to  all  of 
Title  IV  of  the  Act. 

Pursuant  to  Sections  3(d),  422(a)  and  426 
of  the  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  promul- 
gated regulations  further  defining  the  term 
"operator,"  to  state  that  ".  .  .  general  and 
independent  contractors,  whose  employees 
may  be  considered  miners  as  defined  in  Sec- 
tion 402(d)  of  Title  IV  of  the  Act  by  virtue 
Of  the  fact  that  such  employees  are  em- 
ployed in  a  coal  mine  as  defined  in  Section 
3(h)  of  the  Act,  may  be  considered  opera- 
tors for  purposes  of  Sections  415,  422.  and 
423  of  Title  IV  of  the  Act  with  respect  to 
such  employees.  20  C.F.R.  |  725.  302,  38  F*d. 
Reg.  26053  (1973)." 

D.  Responsible  operators 

6.  Section  422(h)  of  the  Act  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  establish  standards, 
"which  may  include  appropriate  presump- 
tions, for  determining  whether  pneu- 
moconiosis arose  out  of  employment  in  a 
particular  mine  or  mines."  He  may  also 
establish  regulations  for  the  apix>rtionment 
of  liability  among  "more  than  one  operator, 
where  such  apportionment  is  appropriate." 

7.  Section  423  of  the  Act,  30  U£.C.  8  933, 
provides  that  as  long  as  a  State  is  not  in- 
cluded on  the  Secretary's  hst  of  approved 
States  under  Section  421  of  the  Act,  30 
UJS.C.  8  931,  each  operator  In  that  State  must 
secure  his  liability  for  benefits  under  Section 
422  by  either  "qualifying  as  a  self-insurer  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor."  or  insuring  with  a 
private  Insurer  or  a  State  fund  that  is  "au- 
thorized under  the  laws  of  any  State  to 
insvire  workmen's  compensation." 

8.  Under  Section  424  of  the  Act,  30  U.S.C. 
8  934,  In  the  event  an  operator  has  failed  to 
insure  the  payment  of  benefits  pursuant  to 
Section  423  or  falls  to  pay  any  benefits  due 
within  a  reasonable  time,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  pay  any  claims  otherwise  pay- 
able by  such  an  operator,  who  shall,  in  turn, 
"be  liable  to  the  United  States  In  a  dvU  ac- 
tion" for  the  amounts  paid  by  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  must  also  pay  the 
benefits  where  "there  is  no  operator  who  was 
required  to  secure  the  payment  of  such  bene- 
fits." 

9.  Section  426(a)  of  the  Act,  30  VS.C.  i  936 
(a)  authorizes  the  Secretaries  oi  Labor  and 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  "to  issue  such 
regulations   as   each   deems   appropriate   to 
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carry  out  the  provisions"  of  Title  r  of  the 
Act.  Pursuant  to  Sections  422(a),  (22(c). 
422(h)  and  426.  the  Secretary  ofl  Labor 
promulgated  regulations,  designa^  20 
C.F.R.  S  725.311,  38  Fed.  Reg.  26064j(1973) 
and  incorporated  Into  20  C.F.R.  i  72*1112,  38 
Fed.  Reg.  16968  (1973),  which  estah 
terJa  for  Identifying  the  operator 
liable  for  payment  of  benefits.  The 
latlons  provide,  among  other  thin 
the  operator  with  whom  the  miner  (ol 
disability  or  death  the  claim  is  basi 
"the  most  recent  periods  of  cumulat 
ployment  of  not  less  than  one  year" 
designated  the  "responsible  operator, 
then  arises  a  presumption  that  "the 
woric-related  pneumoconiosis  arose  ii 
or  in  part  sufficiently  to  occasion  I 
out  of  his  employment  with  such  iterator 
during  the  period  or  periods  when  he  i  as  em- 
ployed in  a  mine  or  mines  operatod  1  f  such 
operator." 

E.  Medical  benefits 

10.  Medical  benefits  for  miners  ife  pro- 
vided for  under  Section  422(a)  of  ^e  Act 
by  the  incorporation  of  Section  7  fcf  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers^  Com- 
pensation Act.  OS  amended.  33  U.S.a,  {  901 
et  seq.  Section  412  of  the  Act  contfns  no 
such  incorporation. 

11.  Pursuant  to  Sections  422(a)  Ad  426 
of  the  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  baalssued 
regulations  which  permit  a  coal  mlneawho  Is 
receiving  benefits  on  account  of  to&l  dis- 
ability due  to  pneumoconiosis  frcn  the 
United  States  Department  of  Health,  pduca- 
tlon.  and  Welfare,  to  file  a  new  clainfunder 
Section  422.  If  the  Secretary  of  Labof  deter- 
mines that  such  a  miner  is  entitled  w  bene- 
fits under  Section  422,  he  will  contliue  to 
receive  his  benefits  from  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  andlvlU.  In 
addition,  be  eligible  for  medical  tratment 
benefits  provided  under  Section  422  Such 
medical  treatment  benefits  will  be  fayable 
by  the  operator  deem  liable,  or  the  SAretary 
of  Labor  under  the  provisions  of  »ctlons 
415  or  424.  20  CJ'.R.  §  725.102,  38  Tern.  Reg. 
26045  (1973). 

12.  Sections  422(a)  and  (b)  of  Pa^  C  of 
Title  rv  of  the  Act.  30  U.S.C.  i  932,  |rovkt» 
that  where  a  claim  for  benefits  is  filM  after 
December  31,  1973,  in  cases  where  a  Itate  la 
not  Included  on  the  list  of  States  avroved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  providlK  ade- 
quate coverage  for  pneumoconiosis,  coW  mine 
operators  "shall  be  liable  for  and  shalnecure 
the  payment  of  benefits"  with  resjct  to 
"death  or  total  disability  due  to  pne%ioco- 
niosis  arising  out  of  employment  In  It  coal 
mine."  Except  as  otherwise  provided  blregu- 
lation,  the  provisions  of  the  Longshoiwien's 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  /ft,  33 
US.C.  i  901  et  seq..  as  amended,  wltl  cer- 
tain exceptions  enumerated  in  Sectlai  422 
(a)  of  the  Act,  are  applicable  under  thlt  sec- 
tion. The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  autlM>rlzed 
to  promulgate  by  regulation  "such  adddonal 
provisions  ...  as  he  deems  necessary  So  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  benefits  b|r  |an| 
operator.  .  .  ."  Part  C  of  "ntle  IV  of  ;|he  Act 
was  enacted  in  recognition  of  the  tdtimate 
responsibility  of  the  coal  mining  isltistry 
to  compensate  Its  employees  for  disa^ement 
or  death  dvie  to  a  disease  (penumocoalosls) 
which  arose  as  an  incident  of  the  mineis  em- 
ployment in  that  Industry.  1 

F.  Medical  presumptions  1 
13.  Under  Section  411(c)(2)  of  thl  Act, 
"if  a  deceased  miner  was  employed  tA  ten 
years  or  more  In  one  or  more  coal  mind  and 
died  f rMn  a  respirable  disease  there  sIftU  be 
a  rebuttable  presumption  that  his  deatm  wsis 
due  to  pneumoconiosis."  Similarly,  Inder 
Section  411(c)  (4),  "If  a  miner  was  emdoyed 
for  fifteen  years  <w  more  in  one  or  moS  un- 
derground coal  mines,  and  IX  there  Is  i^hest 
roentgenogram  submitted  in  connectlog  with 
such  miner's,  his  widow's,  his  chll(^,  his 
parent's,  his  brother's,  his  sister's,  »r  his 
dependent's  claim  under  (Title  IV)  aiH  It  is 


Interpreted  as  negative  with  respect  to  the 
requirements  of  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section, and  if  other  evidence  demonstrates 
the  existence  of  a  totally  disabling  respira- 
tory or  pulmonary  impairment,  then  there 
shall  be  a  rebuttable  presumption  that  such 
miner  Is  totally  disabled  due  to  pneiuno- 
conlosis,  that  his  death  was  due  to  pneumo- 
coniosis, or  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  be 
was  totally  disabled  by  pneumoconiosis." 

Under  Section  422(h)  of  the  Act.  the  Sec- 
tary of  Labor  has  adopted  for  the  purposes 
of  Section  422  operator  liability  the  regula- 
tions promulgated  pursuant  to  Section  411 
on  government  liability. 

14.  Pursuant  to  Sections  402(f),  411  and 
426  of  the  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  promulgated  20  C.F.R. 
Part  410,  Subpart  D  (1973),  that  set  forth 
standards  for  determining  total  disability 
and  standards  which  otherwise  deal  with 
eligibility  for  benefits  based  upon  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  411. 

15.  Pursuant  to  Section  422(h),  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  adopted  20  C.F.R.  Part  410, 
Subpart  D  (except  f  410.490)  Into  his  regula- 
tions published  as  20  C  JH.  Part  718,  38  Fed. 
Reg.  16966-66  (1973). 

G.  Medical  evidence 

16.  Pursuant  to  Section  413(b)  of  the  Act, 
30  U.S.C.  i  923(b),  no  claims  for  benefits 
under  Part  B  shall  be  denied  solely  on  the 
basis  of  the  results  of  a  chest  roentgenogram 
(X-ray). 

17.  Under  Section  430  of  the  Act,  30  U.S.C. 
§  940,  the  1972  amendments  of  Part  B  of 
the  Act  on  government  liability  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  Part  C  of  the  Act  on  operator 
liability.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  promulgated 
20  C.F.R.  Part  718  (1973)  which  Implements 
the  1972  amendments  to  Part  B  of  the  Act 
as  applicable  to  Part  C. 

18.  Under  20  C.FJl.  {  725.445,  38  Fed.  Reg. 
26060  (1973),  any  party.  Including  an  oper- 
ator, may.  upon  request,  retrieve  documents, 
including  medical  evidence,  from  the  udmin- 
Istratlve  file  for  introduction  as  evidence  at 
the  formal  hearing. 

H.  Retroactivity 

19.  Section  422(c)  of  the  Act  states  that 
coal  miner  operators  must  pay  benefits  to 
the  same  categories  of  persons  who  are  en- 
titled to  benefits  under  Section  412(a)  of 
the  Act,  30  U.S.C.  5  922(a).  as  those  persons 
are  defined  in  regulations  of  the  Secretaries 
of  Labor  and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
Section  412(a)  imposes  no  restrictions  relat- 
ing to  the  miners'  dates  of  employment  on 
the  government's  liability  under  Part  B  of 
the  Act. 

20.  Section  415  of  the  Act,  30  U.S.C.  i  925, 
provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  de- 
termine claims  and  pay  benefits  with  respect 
to  claims  which  are  filed  under  that  section 
from  July  1.  1973.  to  December  31.  1973.  Oper- 
ators are  participants  in  claims-determina- 
tion proceedings  under  this  section,  are 
bound  by  those  determinations,  and  become 
"liable  to  pay  benefits  to  the  claimant  under 
Part  C  of  JTltle  XV |  for  any  month  after  De- 
cember 31.  1973."  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is 
authorized,  upon  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  to 
"Issue  such  regulations  as  are  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
section." 

Section  415  imposes  no  restrictions  relat- 
ing to  miners'  dates  of  employment  on  the 
government's  liability  under  Part  B  of  the 
Act. 

21.  Under  Section  422(e) ,  no  operator  shall 
be  required  to  make  any  payment  of  bene- 
fits "for  any  period  prior  to  January  1,  1974." 

Under  Section  422(f),  claims  for  benefits 
must  be  filed  within  three  years  of  the  dis- 
covery of  total  disabUlty  or  the  date  of  death, 
due  to  pneumoconiosis.  This  subsection  also 
provides  that  where  a  clainumt  under  Sec- 
tion 422  filed  for  benefits  based  upon  the 
•fifteen  year  presumption'  contained  in  Sec- 
tion  411(0(4)    of   the  Act,  30  U.S.C.   {921 


(c)  (4),  his  claim.  If  he  Is  a  miner,  must  be 
filed  within  three  years  "from  the  date  of 
laat  exposed  employment  m  a  coal  mine," 
or.  If  he  is  a  surviving  dependent,  must  be 
filed  within  15  years  "from  the  date  of  last 
exposed  employment  In  a  coal  mine." 

22.  In  20  C.F.R.  {  726.203,  38  Fed.  Reg 
12498  (1973),  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
promulgated  an  Interpretative  regulatory 
provision,  which  states  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  boimd,  "within  the  framework  and 
intent  of  Title  IV  of  the  Act  (to)  find  in 
appropriate  cases  that  an  operator  Is  liable 
for  the  payment  of  benefits  for  some  period 
after  December  31,  1973,  even  though  the 
employment  upon  which  an  operator's  lia- 
bility is  based  occurred  prior  to  .  .  .  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Act  or  the  effective  date 
of  any  amendments  thereto." 

H.  Special  findings  as  to  bituminous 
contractors 

23.  In  addition  to  building  and  construc- 
Ing  coal  mines,  most  members  of  plaintiff 
Association  of  Bituminous  Contractors  en- 
gage in  construction  projects  which  are  not 
related  to  the  coal  mining  industry.  Em- 
ployees are  used  Interchangably  on  coal  mine 
and  noncoal  mine  construction  projects. 

For  the  last  dues  paying  year  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  reported  the  follow- 
ing as  manhours  worked  in  coal  mine  con- 
struction: 

Less  than  3,000  manhours 129 

3,000-10,000   40 

10,000-36,000   I  87 

35,000-50,000   III  11 

60,000-100,000 I_II  14 

100,00<V-200,000 """'."  10 

Over   200,000 I  g 

24.  The  individually  named  plaintiff-con- 
tractors are  mostly  small  and  medium  size 
companies  which  generally  employ  from  two 
to  three  employees  up  to  about  two-hundred 
and  fifty  employees. 

25.  The  Individually  named  plaintiff-con- 
tractors and  other  members  of  the  Associ- 
ation do  employ,  as  construction  employees, 
persons  who  have  worked  for  companies 
which  engage  in  the  mining  and  processing 
of  coal. 

26.  The  coal  mine  construction  Industry 
is  a  specialized  segment  of  the  construction 
Industry.  The  designation  "coal  mine  con- 
struction" refers  to  the  end  use  to  which 
the  facilities  constructed  are  to  be  put. 

27.  Coal  mine  construction  as  such  does 
not  involve  the  mining,  processing  or  ex- 
tracting of  coal,  and  there  is  no  showing  that 
the  plaintiff-contractors  engage  in  the  mln- 
Ing,  processing  or  extracting  of  coal. 

28.  The  vast  bulk  of  coal  mine  construc- 
tion work  performed  by  members  of  the  As- 
sociation must  be  performed  before  any  coal 
may  be  mined  or  processed  at  any  given  site. 

29.  Most  repair  work  performed  by  coal 
mine  construction  companies  Is  performed 
while  the  mine  is  not  In  operation. 

30.  Coal  mine  construction  workers  are 
not  exposed  to  the  same  health  or  safety 
hazards  as  are  workers  engaged  In  the  min- 
ing and  processing  of  coal. 

31.  For  purposes  of  determining  responsi- 
bility for  benefit  payments  beginning 
January  1.  1974,  the  Secretary  has  taken 
the  position,  by  the  promulgation  of  20  C.P.B. 
i  725.302.  that  plaintiff -con  tractors  and  other 
companies  which  likewise  engage  In  the 
building  and  constructing  of  coal  mines,  are 
coal  mine  operators.  Pursuant  to  his  determi- 
nation,  the  Secretary  has  declared  his  Inten- 
tion to  hold  plaintiffs  and  other  coal  mine 
construction  companies  responsible  for  pay- 
ment of  benefits  imder  Part  C  of  Title  IV  of 
the  Act. 

32.  In  order  for  a  company  to  be  a  coal 
mine  operator  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act.  it  must  be  engaged  in  the  mining,  proc- 
essing or  extracting  of  coal. 

33.  Until  a  coal  mine  is  constructed,  there 
Is  no  operator  of  the  coal  mine. 


CONCLUSIONS   OF   LAW 

A.  Jurisdiction 


1.  The  Court  has  jurisdiction  over  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  and  the  parties  to  these 
actions. 

2.  Congress  had  the  constitutional  power 
to  enact  Title  IV  of  the  Act. 

3.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  charged  by  law 
with  the  responsibilities  of  administering 
Section  415  and  Part  C  of  Title  IV  of  the  Act. 

B.  CA.  1711-73 
(1)  Liability 

4.  Each  of  the  plantlffs  In  CA.  1711-73  who 
either  Is  or  has  been  owner  or  operator  of  a 
coal  mine  or  coal  processing  facility  is  an 
"operator  "  as  that  term  is  defined  In  the  Act 
and  the  regtilations  promulgated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  pursuant  to  the  Act,  and  is 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  Section  415  and 
Part  C  of  TlUe  IV  of  the  Act. 

(II)    Total  DUability 

5.  Pursuant  to  Section  402(f)  of  the  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare properly  promulgated  regulations.  20 
CPJl.  S  410.412  (1973).  defining  "total  dis- 
abUlty." This  definition  adds  only  one  phrase, 
"in  the  Immediate  area  of  his  residence,"  to 
the  language  of  Section  40a(f).  This  addi- 
tion was  within  the  Secretary's  discretion 
since  Section  402(f)  specifically  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  define  "total  disability." 

Pursuant  to  Section  422(h)  of  the  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  properly  adopted  20  C.F.R. 
Part  410,  Subpart  D  (except  5  410.490)  Into 
his  regulations  published  as  20  CJ.R.  Part 
718.  The  adoption  of  20  C.F.R.  Part  410,  as  it 
relates  to  medical  criteria,  definitions  and 
standards,  is  required  by  Section  422(h). 
(ill)  Responsible  Operator 
6.  Pursuant  to  Sections  422(a),  422(c), 
422(h)  and  426  of  the  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  properly  promulgated  regulations,  de- 
signed 20  C.P.R.  S  725.311,  and  Incorporated 
into  20  C.P.R.  S  720.112,  which  establish  cri- 
teria for  Identifying  the  operator  deemed 
liable  for  the  payment  of  benefits.  These  reg- 
ulations conform  with  the  mandates  of  the 
pertinent  provisions  of  the  Act. 

In  promvUgatlng  his  regulations  which 
establish  criteria  for  Identifying  a  "respon- 
sible operator"  and  which  establish  a  pre- 
romptlon  of  liability  with  regard  to  such 
operator,  defendant  has  followed  the  man- 
date of  the  statute  and  has  not  exceeded  his 
regulatory  authority  under  the  Act,  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  pursuant  to  which  de- 
fendant's regulations  were  promulgated  do 
not  and  will  not  deprive  plaintiffs  of  their 
property  without  due  process  of  law  or  deny 
them  equal  protection  of  the  law  In  violation 
of  the  Fifth  Amendment. 

The  Secretary's  regulation  establishing 
criteria  for  identifying  a  responsible  oper- 
ator, 20  CFJi.  I  725.31,  was  within  his  dis- 
cretion because  Section  422(h)  permits,  but 
does  not  require,  the  Secretary  to  apportion 
liability  among  more  than   one  operator. 

Furthermore,  it  does  not  violate  due  proc- 
ess of  law  to  place  full  liability  on  one  of  sev- 
eral operators  responsible  for  the  pneumo- 
coniosis. Also,  it  is  consonant  with  due  proc- 
ess to  presume  that  an  operator  for  whom  a 
miner  worked  for  one  year  contributed  to 
the  miner's  pneumoconiosis  since  there  is  a 
rational  connection  between  the  fact  prov- 
en—the one-year  employment — and  the  fact 
presumed — the  contribution  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  disease. 

(Iv)  Medical  Benefits 
7.  Pursuant  to  Section  422(a)  and  426  of 
the  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  properly 
issued  regulations  which  permit  a  miner  who 
Is  receiving  benefits  on  account  of  total 
disability  due  to  pneumoconiosis  from  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, to  file  a  new  claim  under  Section  422 
for  medicta  treatment  benefits.  Such  medi- 
cal treatment  benefits  will  be  payable  by  the 
operator  deemed  liable,  or  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  under  the  provisions  of  Sections  415  or 


424.  These  benefits  are  essential  to  an  effec- 
tive beneflU  program  and  the  "refiling" 
mechanism  is  not  prohibited  by  the  Act  and 
Indeed  comports  with  its  Intent  and  policy. 
(V)  Medical  Presumptions 

8.  Pursuant  to  Sections  422(h)  and  422(f) 
(2)  of  the  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  prop- 
erly promulgated  regulations  applying  the 
Section  411  presumptions  to  Section  422  op- 
erator liability.  Therefore,  the  statutory  pro- 
visions pursuant  to  which  the  Secretary's 
regulations  were  promulgated  do  not  and 
will  not  deprive  the  plaintiffs  in  No.  1711-73 
of  their  property  without  due  process  of  law 
or  deny  them  equal  protection  of  the  law. 

(vi)   Medical  Evidence 

9.  Pursuant  to  Section  430  of  the  Act,  the 
Secretary  properly  promulgated  regulations 
applying  the  1972  amendments  to  Part  B 
of  the  Act  on  government  liability  to  Part  C 
of  the  Act  on  operator  liability.  Moreover, 
Section  413(b)  of  the  Act  does  not  preclude 
the  consideration  of  negative  X-rays  as  mat- 
rial  and  competent  evidence  or  even,  as  long 
as  other  evidence  supports  the  X-rays,  as  the 
most  persuasive  evidence.  Therefore,  Section 
413(b)  of  the  Act  is  a  valid  exercise  of  legis- 
lative power  and  does  not  offend  due  process 
of  law. 

(vU)   Retroactivity 

10.  In  promulgating  his  regulations  which 
reflects  the  intent  of  Congress  to  make  opera- 
tors liable  for  the  payment  of  benefits  for 
periods  beginning  January  1,  1974,  in  cases 
where  a  miner,  on  whose  disability  or  death 
a  claim  Is  based,  died  or  became  totally 
disabled  prior  to  December  31,  1969,  defend- 
ant has  followed  the  mandate  of  the  statute 
and  has  not  exceeded  his  regulatory 
authority  under  the  Act,  and  the  retro- 
active operation  of  the  Act  does  not  deprive 
plaintiffs  of  their  property  without  due 
process  of  law  or  deny  them  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  law  In  violation  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment. 

Section  422(e)  of  the  Act  limits  only  the 
periods  for  which  benefits  can  be  collected; 
It  does  not  limit  the  eligibility  of  miners 
whose  period  of  employment  terminated 
prior  to  January  1,  1974. 

In  20  C.P.R.  S  726.203,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  properly  promulgated  an  inter- 
pretative regulatory  provision,  which  states 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  bound, 
"within  the  framework  and  Intent  of  Title 
rv  of  the  Act  [to]  find  In  appropriate  cases 
that  an  operator  is  liable  for  the  payment 
of  benefits  for  some  period  after  December  31, 
1973,  even  though  the  employment  upon 
which  an  operator's  liability  is  based  occurred 
prior  to  .  .  .  the  effective  date  of  the  Act 
or  the  effective  date  of  any  amendments 
thereto." 

The  statute  Itself,  as  well  as  the  legislative 
history,  clearly  indicates  congressional  in- 
tent that  benefits  be  available  under  Section 
422  where  a  claimant  meets  the  filing  re- 
quirements of  that  section,  regardless  of  the 
termination  of  employment  of  the  miner  on 
whose  death  or  disabUity  the  claim  Is  based. 
It  is  clear  that  Congress  intended  to  provide 
full  protection  to  older,  retired  miners  who 
have  only  recently  discovered  the  disease  or 
in  whom  the  disease  is  still  latent. 

11.  The  plaintiffs  in  No.  1711-73  are  not 
entitled  to  Injunctive  relief  against  the  de- 
fendant Secretary  of  Labor. 

C.    CA.    2054-73 

12.  The  determination  by  the  Secretary, 
set  forth  by  regulation  as  20  C.F.R.  J  725.302, 
that  all  coal  mine  construction  companies, 
whether  or  not  they  engage  In  the  extrac- 
tion of  coal,  are  operators  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Act  exceeds  and  Is  Inconsistent 
with  the  definition  of  operator  stated  at 
Section  3(d)  of  the  Act. 

13.  The  determination  by  the  Secretary,  set 
forth  by  regulation  as  20  C.F.R.  §  725.302, 
that  such  coal  mine  construction  companies 
are  operators  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act 


contravenes  the  legislative  intent,  scheme, 
and  purpose  of  Title  IV.  Coal  mine  construc- 
tion companies  are  not  operators  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act. 

14.  The  Act  was  not  Intended  by  Congress 
to  be  applied  to  coal  mine  construction  com- 
panies who  do  not  actually  engage  in  coal 
extraction  operations.  The  reference  in  the 
statutory  definition  of  a  coal  mine.  Section 
3(h)  of  the  Act.  to  equipment,  structures 
and  property  "to  be  used  in  "  a  coal  mine  was 
meant  by  Congress  to  refer  solely  to  the  ex- 
tracting of  coal.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
legislative  history  of  the  Act  which  suggests 
Congress  meant  that  the  statutory  definition 
should  be  applied  so  expansively  as  to  Include 
those  companies  which  construct  coal  mmes 
but  do  not  extract  coal  from  them. 

15.  Injunctive  relief,  as  requested  by  plain- 
tiffs in  CA.  2054-73,   is  appropriate. 

Accordingly,  it  is  this  21st  day  of  February, 
1974, 

Ordered  that  the  permanent  Injuction 
prayed  for  in  CA.  1711-73  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby,  denied,  and  summary  Judgment  in 
said  action  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
granted,  in  favor  of  defendant;  and  it  is 

Further  ordered  that,  in  CA.  2054-73,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
permanently  enjoined  from  enforcing  and 
applying  any  regulation  or  otherwise  de- 
termining that  general  and  independent  con- 
tractors who  do  not  actually  engage  In  coal 
extraction  operations  are  coal  mine  opera- 
tors for  purposes  of  Title  IV  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969, 
OS  amended  by  the  Black  Lung  Benefits  Act 
of  1972,  and  summary  judgment  In  said  ac- 
tion be.  and  the  same  Is  hereby,  granted  in 
favor  of  plaintiff. 


THE  MAKING  OP  THE  PRESIDENT. 
1972 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  best  books  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  read  was  Theodore  White's  book 
"The  Making  of  the  President,  1960." 
One  of  the  worst  books  I  have  ever  read 
is  Mr.  White's  "The  Making  of  the  Presi- 
dent, 1972." 

Prank  Mankiewicz  who  was  involved, 
as  I  was,  in  both  campaigns  has  given  us 
an  analysis  of  why  the  1960  book  was  so 
good  and  why  Mr.  White  failed  so  mis- 
erably in  1972.  Mr.  Mankiewicz'  review 
appears  in  Psychology  Today,  January 
1974. 

When  I  first  read  Mr.  White's  book  on 
the  1972  campaign,  I  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve the  uneven  character  of  the  book. 
Some  portions  of  the  story  including  my 
successful  bid  for  the  Democratic 
Presidential  nomination  were  well  told. 
But  the  Einalysis  of  the  Nixon  character 
and  the  problems  that  beset  my  cam- 
paign after  the  Miami  convention  are 
both  ridiculous  smd  woefully  misleading. 

Mr.  White  is  totally  off  base,  for  ex- 
ample, in  his  account  of  my  role  in  select- 
ing a  new  national  chairman  at  the 
Miami  convention.  He  is  equally  off 
base  in  his  account  of  the  Eagleton  mat- 
ter. And  he  tops  off  a  series  of  false  ac- 
counts about  me  by  quoting  a  labor  lead- 
er's unfounded  accusation  about  my 
veracity. 

Some  day  a  good  historian  will  tell 
the  full  story  of  how  the  American 
people  were  misled  in  1972.  Mr.  White 
has  been  among  those  who  have  tem- 
porarily observed  that  story. 

Mr.  Mankiewicz'  review  will  help  to 
correct  some  of  the  errors.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  review  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"The  Making  or  the  Presidenx.  1972" 
Reviewed  bt  f^NK  Mankiewicz 

TEDDY   TAKES  A  TUMBLE     ' 

Coverage  by  the  American  press  of  the 
1972  Presidential  campaign  has  not  wanted 
for  criticism.  There  have  been  two  generally 
excellent  books  on  the  subject:  Us  and  them, 
by  James  Perry  of  the  National  Observer  and 
The  Boys  on  the  Bus  by  Tim  Crouse  of  Roll- 
ing Stone.  There  will  undoubtedly  be  others 
and  the  general  question  of  why  American 
political  reporters  failed,  by  so  wide  a  margin, 
to  give  their  readers  the  real  picture  of  what 
was  happening  will  iindoubtedly  engage  us 
all  for  some  time.  Never,  It  can  be  safely  said, 
have  so  many  failed  so  badly. 

It  struck  many  at  the  time  that  the  prob- 
lem was  Theodore  H.  White.  Put  simply. 
White's  The  Making  of  the  President,  par- 
ticularly the  1960  volume,  had  revitalized 
American  political  reporting.  That  book  11- 
Iimilnated,  in  one  great  flare,  thet  Inade- 
quacies of  political  reporting  ^xa%\  that 
time.  While  the  reporters  were  riwrlting 
the  campaign  speeches  and  reportii^  what 
the  candidates  were  doing — and  befofev  how 
many  people — and  chewing  over  th^  public 
issues.  Teddy  White  was  finding  ois  what 
was  going  on  inside.  % 

It  was  White,  In  that  marvelous  194|>  book, 
who  first  reported,  in  a  systematic  «ay.  on 
the  arcane  doings  of  oxa  politicians,  tie  told 
MS  how  the  Kennedy  people  operate^ — how 
they  lined  up  delegates  and  delegation's,  how 
advance  men  and  scheduling  functlosed,  the 
techniques  of  fund-raising  and  polls.jiow  the 
mayors  and  county  chairmen  werel  wooed 
and  even  what  were  the  frictions  eid  dis- 
putes which  had  to  be  arbitrated  an!  how. 

Political  reporting  was  never  tljp  same 
again.  By  1972,  almost  every  rep<^er  as- 
signed to  the  McOovem/Nixon  ctunpalgn 
wanted  to  write  Theodore  White's  book  every 
morning.  The  result  was  intense  coverage  of 
all  the  inside  stuff,  to  the  point  ttiat  Mc- 
Govern  could  note,  with  some  asperity,  that 
when  he  met  the  voters,  the  questioqs  would 
Involve — naturally  enough — the  wae,  taxes, 
welfare,  crime  and  all  the  other  thiq^s  that 
were  on  people's  minds.  But  whence  met 
with  the  press — which  he  did  regu^ly  on 
the  theory  that  a  campaign  shouldj  be  as 
open  as  possible — the  questions  all  hfcl  to  do 
with  how  the  money  raising  was  goinit  where 
he  stood  in  the  polls,  when  he  was 
get  the  support  of  major  labor  lee 
governors,  and  the  tension  of  the  fei 
or  imagined,  among  bis  supporters 
visors. 

THE  GREAT  GRAIN  ROBBERT        i* 

The  Teddy  White  syndrome  waslstrong. 
On  the  day  that  McOovern  broke  tBe  story 
that  was  later  to  be  known  as  "t»  great 
grain  robbery,"  the  major  concernln  the 
traveling  press  party  was  whether  th<iMayor 
of  Chicago  would  meet  the  Candida te^n  one 
day  in  Springfield  or  on  the  next  Jay  in 
Chicago  and.  If  the  latter,  would  tus  not 
construe  a  snub  of  some  sort?  Thei^  were 
probably,  McOovern  replied,  more  peiple  on 
his  press  plane  who  cared  about  thatlinswer 
than  there  were  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  result,  of  course,  was  that  WateJtate — 
except  for  the  efforts  of  Bob  Woodwa%l  and 
Carl  Bernstein  of  The  Washington  JPost — 
l^ardly  got  covered  at  all,  nor  did  th^ 
story  of  Nlson  Administration  corrui 
the  scandals  in  grain,  insurance,  car 
milk,  the  secret  cash  donations,  IT&'ri 
the  others.  When  McOovern  did  do 
his  charge  that  this  was  the  "most 
Administration   In   our  history,"   th« 

reply  would  be  to  note  the  "ezcessli 

torlc"  and  inquire  whether  It  was  trAs  that 
Gordon  Weil  had  been  reassigned  tofuvash- 
Ington  and,  if  so,  why? 

But,  l)ack  at  the  ranch.  White  flmself 
was  restless.  Just  a«  the  rest  of  theip<riltl- 


cal  press  was  catching  on  to  what  made  his 
reporting  so  satisfying.  White  made  one  of 
those  countercyclical  shifts  we  see  from  time 
to  time  in  which  the  leader  finds  new  goals 
Just  as  the  followers  are  beginning  to  imder- 
stand  the  old  ones. 

A  BADLY  FLAWED  BOOK 

White  decided  in  1972  to  cover  the  outside 
campaign  and  it  is  this  decision  that,  ulti- 
mately, makes  The  Making  of  the  President 
1972  a  badly  flawed  book.  Unable  to  get  at 
What  was  really  happenmg  Inside  the  White 
House  (the  Nixon  men  who  lied  to  the  coun- 
try were  only  too  willing  to  lie  to  White), 
White  took  Nixon  at  face  value — alwajrs  a 
grave  error.  He  reported  the  Nixon  cam- 
paign as  though  there  were  a  Nixon  pro- 
gram, a  Nixon  Ideology,  a  Nixon  "God-save- 
the-mark"  philosophy  and  he  gives  them  to 
us  in  Just  the  words  Nixon  and  his  men 
would — and  did — use.  Now,  one  year  later,  it 
all  seems  quite  clear  that  there  never  was 
a  Nixon  program  and  all  that  effort  was 
devoted  not.  as  White  thought,  to  seeing  that 
"they"  learned  about  Nixon  "out  there,"  but 
that  "they"  did  not.  The  Richard  Nixon  who 
has  not  made  a  move  In  a  25-year  political 
career  which  was  not  designed  either  to  gain 
him  political  victory  or  personal  enrichment, 
comes  off  In  White's  account  as  a  thoughtful, 
conservative  patriot,  a  ludicrous  notion  now 
that  the  facts  are  in. 

White  even  goes  so  far  as  to  pose  a  sort 
of  press  "war,"  In  which  the  Eastern  dailies 
who  are  hostile  to  Nixon,  are  somehow  more 
stealthy  and  less  honorable  than  the  over- 
whelming mass  of  press  support  "out  there." 
"Fairly  and  cleanly"  is  the  way  he  describes 
Nixon  treatment  in  the  press  once  you  get 
oat  of  those  dens  of  establlsbmentarlanlsm 
such  as  New  York  and  Boston.  We  expect  that 
kind  of  analysis  from  Pat  Buchanan,  but  not 
from  Teddy  White. 

SCRATCHING  THE  SCAB 

The  serious  Nixon  la  everywhere.  Even  on 
the  busing  issue,  where  the  Intervention  to 
rip  off  a  healing  scab  and  make  Americans 
think  in  racist  terms  again  was  perhaps  the 
most  shameful  (for  the  country)  strategy 
that  Nlzon  used.  White  sees  a  master  plan 
and  a  "local  school"  and  neighborhood  ideol- 
ogy. Nonsense.  There  never  was  an  ideology 
behind  Nixon's  busing  (or  antibusing)  pro- 
gram. There  was  instead  a  cold  recognition — 
which  other  politicians  shared  but  retained 
the  decency  not  to  exploit — that  there  are 
voters,  lota  of  voters.  In  the  Northern  cities 
of  the  country  who  would  dare  to  h(dler 
"nigger"  in  a  slightly  more  genteel  way.  So 
Nixon  did  It,  and  he  was  right;  the  votes 
were  there.  But  to  say  that  this  was  the  result 
of  some  "American"  philosophy  is  to  miss  the 
essential  difference  l>etween  Nixon  and  other 
politicians — Republican,  Democrat,  left,  right 
and  center — the  man  has  no  moral  bound- 
aries. And  It  is  this  point  which  White,  by 
taking  Nixon,  as  it  were,  seriously,  obscures. 

Watergate  must  have  been  a  blow  to  White 
and  his  publisher.  Tied  to  a  deadline,  he  went 
back  to  work  in  the  spring  of  1973  in  an 
attempt  to  repair  the  damage.  There  are  some 
Watergate-related  sections  and  analyses.  But 
it  Is  Impossible  to  write  an  account  of  1972 
without  Watergate  and  then  go  back  and 
fold  one  in.  It  Is  as  though  David  Halberstam 
on  the  verge  of  publication  of  The  Beat  and 
the  Brightest  had  suddenly  discovered  that 
Deiin  Rusk  was  secretly  financing  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  with  funds  em- 
bezzled from  the  Saigon  treasury.  White,  to 
avoid  the  catastrophe  of  an  entire  rewrite, 
was  thus  forced  to  defend  the  proposition 
that  Nixon  would  have  won  anyway,  even  if 
the  facts  had  been  known,  when  every  bit 
of  polling  data  says  the  opposite. 

A  CASUALTY  OF  WATERGATE 

The  book  is  a  casualty  of  Watergate  and 
it's  a  shame.  Because  In  all  the  "ordinary" 
ways,  it  is  flrst-rate.  The  story  of  how  Oeorge 
McOovern  won  the  Democratic  nomination 
has  not  been  and  will  not  be  better  told  than 


White  tells  It,  not  even  by  the  participants. 
In  short,  if  1972  had  been  a  free  election! 
this  would  have  been  a  clear,  accurate,  tech- 
nical account  of  It. 

One  exertion,  however,  must  be  noted. 
White's  account  of  the  "Thomas  P.  Eagletoii 
affair"  is  woefully  one-sided;  he  consulted 
only  with  Eagleton  and  quoted  only  his  notes 
and  recollections  of  those  days  and  those 
meetings.  Teddy  White  wishes  he  had  had  the 
time  to  check  Eagleton's  version  with  Mc- 
Oovern;   so  do  I. 


GUIDE   TO  FEDERAL  EDUCA-nON 
FUNDS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
March  1974  issue  of  American  Educa- 
tion, published  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, contains  a  very  helpful  guide  to 
OE-adminlstered  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1974,  including  the  dollar  amoimts 
appropriated  by  the  Congress. 

I  believe  it  would  be  of  benefit  to  Sen- 
ators and  their  constituents  to  have  this 
table  printed  in  the  Record,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Federal  FtrNos 

The  Federal  Government  is  a  major  source 
of  financial  support  and  technical  assistance 
to  the  Nation's  schools  and  colleges,  chiefly 
through  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  (OE). 
As  a  major  component  of  the  Education  Divi- 
sion of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation,  and  Welfare,  OE  administers  programs 
covering  virtuaUy  every  level  and  aspect  of 
education.  These  programs  and  the  Fiscal 
Year  1974  funds  appropriated  by  Congress 
in  support  of  them  are  lUted  on  the  follow- 
ing pages. 

For  easy  reference,  the  programs  are  pre- 
sented in  categories  or  groupings  that  Indi- 
cate whether  they  serve  individuals  or  insti- 
tutions and  the  nature  of  their  support,  for 
example,  research  or  construction.  Since  the 
several  phases  of  one  program  or  activity  may 
serve  more  than  one  category,  a  given  pro- 
gram may  be  listed  more  than  once. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  under  special 
provisions  of  the  HEW  Appropriations  BUI, 
the  President  Is  authorized  to  withhold  from 
obligation  and  expenditure  up  to  $400  million 
of  the  total,  with  the  reservation  that  funds 
appropriated  for  no  one  program,  activity,  or 
project  may  be  reduced  by  ^ore  than  five 
percent.  With  that  withholding  option  taken 
into  account,  the  Office  of  Education's  fund- 
ing level  for  Fiscal  Year  1974  comes  to 
$6,936,944,000.  This  sum  does  not  include  the 
FT  1974  appropriation  of  $76  mUlion  for  the 
National  Institute  of  Education,  the  other 
major  component  of  the  HEW  Education 
Division. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  distribution 
of  OE  funds  for  Title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  is  subject  to 
a  special  "hold  harmless"  provision.  Under 
this  provision  allocations  will  be  made  in 
such  a  manner  that  no  State  will  receive  less 
than  100  percent  and  no  more  than  120  per- 
cent of  the  amounts  it  received  In  FY  1973. 
Within  each  State,  no  local  education  agency 
will  receive  less  than  90  percent  of  the 
amount  it  received  in  FY  1973,  with  no  stated 
ceiling  on  amounts  above  that  level. 

Reprints  of  the  "Guide  to  OE-Adminlstered 
Programs,  Fiscal  Year  1974"  are  available.  A 
single  copy  may  bs  obtained  free  on  request 
to  American  Education,  P.O.  Box  9000.  Alex- 
andria, VA  22304.  Multiple  ropies  may  ba 
purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  DC  20403  at  25  cents  each  (25 
percent  discount  twi  orders  over  100) .  When 
ordering,  please  specify  OE-74-010i6. 
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Type  of  assistance 


Authorizing  legislation 


Purpose 


PT  A-FOR  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION  PRO- 
GRAMS 

I.  Bilingual  education 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  title  VII. 


2.  Comprehensive  planning  and 
evaluation. 

1  Folio*  Throu^ 


4.  Incentive  grants. 


5.  Innovative  and  exemplary  pro- 

grams—supplementary  cen- 
ters. 

6.  Indian  education.. 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  title  V  C. 

Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
(amended  by  Public  Law  90- 
222). 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  title  I,  pL  B  (amended 
by  Public  Law  91-230). 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act.  title  III. 

Indian  Education  Act  (Public  Law 
92-318)  title  IV,  pt.  A. 


7.  Programs  for  children  in  State 
institutions  for  the  neglected 
and  delinquent. 

L  Programs  for  disadvantaged 
children. 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  title  I  (amended 
by  Public  Law  89-750). 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  title  I  (amended  by 
Public  Law  89-750). 
9.  Programs  for  Indian  children..  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  title  I  (amended  by 
Public  Uw  89-750). 
for  migratory  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  title  I  (amended  by 
Public  Law  89-750). 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  title  II. 


10.  Programs 
children. 


11.  School  library  resources  and 
instructional  materials. 


\l.  Special  grants  to  urban  and 
rural  school  districts  with 
high  concentrations  of  poor 
children. 

11  Special  projects  in  Indian 
education. 


14.  State  administration  of  ESEA 

Title  I  programs. 

15.  Strengthening  State  education 

agencies. 

PT.  B-FOR  STRENGTHENING 

ORGANIZATIONAL 

RESOURCES 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  title  IV,  pt.C(amended 
by  Public  Uw  91-230). 

Indian  Education  Act  (Public  law 
92-318),  title  IV,  pts.  B  and  C. 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  title  I  (amended  by 
Public  Uw  89-750). 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  title  V-A 


To  develop  and  operate  programs 
for  children  aged  3-18  who  have 
limited  English-speaking  ability. 

To  Improve  State  and  local  com- 
prehensive planning  and  evalua- 
tion of  education  programs. 

To  extend  Into  primary  grades  the 
educational  gains  made  by  de- 
prived children  In  Head  Start  or 
similar  preschool  programs. 

To  encourage  greater  State  and 
local  expenditures  for  education. 

To  support  innovative  and  exem- 
plary projects. 

To  aid  local  education  agencies  and 
Indian  controlled  schools  on  or 
near  reservations  meet  the  spe- 
ci2l  educational  needs  of  Indian 
children. 

To  Improve  the  education  of  de- 
linquent and  neglected  children 
in  State  institutions. 

To  meet  educational  needs  of  de- 
prived children. 

To  provide  additional  educational 
assistance  to  Indian  children  in 
federally  operated  schools. 

To  meet  educational  needs  of 
children  of  migratory  farm- 
workers. 

To  help  provide  school  library  re- 
sources, textbooks,  and  other 
instructional  materials. 

To  improve  education  of  disadvan- 
taged children. 


To  support  planning,  pilot  and 
demonstration  projects  tor  the 
improvement  of  educational  op- 
portunties  for  Indian  children 
and  to  develop  training  pro- 
grams for  educational  personnel. 

To  strengthen  administration  of 
ESEA,  title  I. 

To  improve  leadership  resources 
of  State  education  agencies. 


K  libtary  services. 


17.  Interlibrary  cooperation 

II.  State  administration  (of  NDEA 
protramsX 


Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act,  title  I. 


Library  Services  and  Construction 

Act  title  III. 
National  Defense  Education  Act 

title  III. 


I),  Instruction     In 
schools. 


nonpublic    National  Defense  Education  Act, 
title  III,  sec  305. 


10.  Instruction  in  public  schools..  National  Defense  Education  Act 

title  III. 
Education    Professions    Develop- 
ment Act  (Public  Uw  90-35). 


tl.  Educational  personnel  training 
and  development 


22.  Teacher  Zw^». 


23.  Special     prograffls     Mrving 
schools  in  low-income  areas. 


2<.  Educational  broadcasting  fa- 
cilities. 

25.  Sesame  Street— Electric  Com- 

26.  Projects  in  environmental  edu- 

cation. 


Education    Professions   Develop- 
ment Act  pt  B-1. 


Educa  tion    Professions   Develop- 
ment Act  (Public  Uw  90-35). 


Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967, 
as  amended. 

Cooperative  Research  AcL 


Environmental  Education  Act  of 
1970  (Public  Uw  91-516). 


To  extend  and  improve  public 
library  services,  institutional 
library  services,  and  library 
services  to  ph  sicaliy  handi- 
capped persons. 
To  establish  and  operate  coopera- 
tive networks  of  libraries. 

To  strengthen  administration  in 
in  State  education  agencies  for 
supervisory  and  related  services 
to  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

To  provide  interest  bearing  loans 
to  private  schools  to  improve 
instruction  of  academic  subjects. 

To  strengthen  instruction  of  aca- 
demic subjects  in  publlcschools. 

To  support,  broaden  and  strength- 
en training  of  teachers  and  other 
educational  personnel. 

To  improve  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  children  of  low  in- 
come families  and  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  programs  of  teach- 
er education  for  noncertlfied  and 
inexperienced  teacher  interns. 

To  train  or  retrain  persons  for 
career  ladder  positions  or  for 
staff  positions  In  urban  and 
rural  poverty  schools;  to  intro- 
duce change  in  the  ways  in 
which  teachers  are  trained  and 
utilized! 

To  aid  in  the  acquisition  and  Instal- 
lation of  broadcast  equipment 
for  educational  radio  and  TV. 

To  fund  children's  public  televi- 
sion programs. 

To  develop  environmental  and 
ecological  awareness  and  prob- 
lem-solving skills  through  edu- 
cation programs  conducted  by 
formal  and  nonformal  educa- 
tional organizations  and  institu- 
tions. 


Appropriation 

(dollars)    Who  may  apply 


Where  to  apply 


50,350,000 

4, 750, 000 
41,000,000 


Local  education  agencies  or  In-    OE     Grant    Application     Control 
stitutions  of  higher  education       Center. 
applying  jointly  with  local  edu- 
cation agencies. 

State  and  local  education  agencies.  OE  Division  of  State  Assistance. 


Local  education  or  other  agencies    OE  Division  of  Follow  Through 
nominated  by  State  education 
agencies  In  accordance  with  OE 
and  CEO  criteria. 
State  education  agencies  that  ex-      OE     Division     of     Compensatory 
ceed  the  national  effort  index.  Education. 


17, 855, 000 

146, 168, 000    Local  education  agencies 

25,000,000 


—  State  education   agencies,  or  OE 
Division  of  Supplementary  Cen- 
ters and  Services. 
Local  education  agencies  and  In-    OE  Office  of  Indian  Education, 
dian  controlled  schools  on  or 
near  reservations. 


25, 449, 000  State  pa  rent  agencies State  education  agencies. 

1,446,338,000  Local  school  districts.. SUte education  agencies. 

15,809,936  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools...  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  Interior. 

98,351,000  Local  school  districts State  education  agencies. 

90,250,000  Local  education  agencies OE  Division  of  Library  programs. 

47,701,000  Local  school  districts State  education  agendes. 


15,000,000  Indian  tribes,  organizations,  and  OE  Office  of  Indian  Education 
institutions;  State  and  local  ed- 
ucation agendes  and  federally 
supported  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  for  Indian 
children. 

18,048,000    State  education  agencies OE     Division    of    Compensatory 

Educationi 

34,675,000    Slate  education  agencies,  com-    OE  Division  of  State  Assistance 
binations  thereof,  and  public 
regional  Interstate  commissions. 


44, 019, 000    State  library  administrative  agen-    OE  Division  of  Library  programs 
cieSa 


2, 730, 000    State  library  administrative  agen-    OE  Division  of  Library  programs. 
2,000,000   State  education  agencies OE  Division  of  Library  programs. 


250, 000    Nonprofit  private  elementary  and    OE  Division  of  Library  programs 
secondary  schools. 

26,250,000   State  education  agencies OE  Divisioa  of  Library  programs. 

26,179,000    State  and  local  education  agencies,      OE  Division  of  Educational  Systems 
colleges,  and  universities.  Development 

37,500,000    Institutions  of  higher  education,    OE  Teacher  Corps  Office, 
local   education   agencies   and 
State  education  agencies. 


46,229.000    State  and  local  education  agencies,    OE  Division  of  Educational  Systems 
colleges,  and  universities.  Development 


15,675,000    Nonprofit    agencies,    public    col- 
leges. State  broadcast  agencies 
and  elducation  agencies. 
3,000,000    Children's   Television   Workshop 

1,900,000  Colleges  and  universities,  post- 
secondary  schools,  local  and 
State  education  agendes  and 
other  public  and  private  non- 
profit agencies,  institutions,  and 
organizations. 


OE  Division  of  Technology  and 
Environmental  Education. 

OE  Division  oi  Technoloiy  and 
Environmental  EduciHon. 

OE  Division  of  Technology  and 
Environmental  Education. 
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Type  of  issistaim 


AuthorMn|4fislatioii 


PurpoM 


PT.  B  FOR  STRENGTHEN- 
ING ORGANIZATIONAL  RE- 
SOURCES—ContinMd 

27.  Druf  abuse  mlucatian  and 
related  programs  and  ac- 
livities. 


PT.    C     FOR    POSTSECONOARr 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Drut   Abus£  Education    Act  of    To  orfaniie  »nd  train  drui  edu- 
1970  (Pul^  Law  91-527).  cation     leadership     taams    at 

Statt  and  local  levels;  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to 
these  teams;  to  develop  pro- 
trams  and  leadership  to  combat 
causes  of  drug  abuse. 


28.  Advanced    Institutional    de-    Higher   Eduision   Act  of   1965, 

velopmenL  title  III,  asfnended. 

29.  College  Library  Resources Higher  Eduti  ion   Act  of   1965. 

title  ll-A. 


30.  College  Work-Study Higher   Educal  n   Act  of   1965, 


titlelV-C, 


31.  Cooperative    educatien    pre-    Higher   Educal  in   Act  of   1965, 


grams. 


title  IV-D,  K 


32.  National  Direct  Student  Loan    Higher   Educa  on   Act  of   1965, 
program,  title  IV-E,  a  amended. 


33.  Cuban  student  loans Migration  and 


•r 


34.  Endowments    to    agrfcultura 
mechanic  arts  colleges. 


Bankhead-Jom 


35.  State  student  incentive  r*nt3.  Higher  Educati 


amended. 


mended. 


36.  Higher  education  innovation 
lelorm. 


Education  AmAdments  of  1972. 


37.  National  tOKhing  fellowships    Higher  Edu 
and  professors  emeriti.' 


To  assist  selected  developing 
institutions  enter  the  ma  n- 
stream  ot  higher  education. 

To  strengthen  library  resources  of 
junior  colleges,  colleges,  uni- 
versities, and  postsecondary 
vocational  schools. 
To  stimulate  and  promote  the 
part-time  employment  of  post- 
secondary  students  of  great 
financial  need. 

To  support  the  planning  and 
implementation  of  cooperative 
education  institutions. 

To  assist  in  setting  up  funds  at 
institutions  of  higher  education 
(or  the  purpose  of  making  low- 
interest  loans  to  graduate  and 
undergraduate  students  attend- 
ing at  least  half-time 

To  provide  a  loan  fund  to  aid 
Cuban  refugee  students. 

and  Morrill-Acts.  To  support  instruction  in  agri- 
culture and  mechanic  arts  in 
land-grant  colleges. 

Act,  title  IV To  encourage  States  to  increase 

their  appropriations  for  grants 
to  needy  students  or  to  develop 
such  grant  programs  where  they 
do  not  eiist  (Grants  are  on  i 
matching  50  50  basis). 
To  ai  j  higher  education  in  generat- 
ing reforms  in  curriculum  de- 
velopment, teaching,  and  a<l* 
ministration. 

Act  ot  1965 To  strengthen  the  teaching  re- 
sources of  developing  institu- 
tions. 


efugee  Assistance 


38.  State  Administration  of  Higher 

Education  Act  titles  VIA 
and  VI I -A  programs. 

39.  University  community  service 

programs. 


40.  Strengthening  developing  in- 
stitutions. 


Higher  Eduea|&n  Act,  title  XII...  To  help  Slates  administer   pro- 

Brams  under  title  VI  and  VII  of 
igher  Education  Act 
Higher    Educ^n   Act   ol    1965,    To  strengthen  higher  education  ca- 
title  I,  as  awnded.  pabilities  in  helping  conmuni- 

i  ties  solve  their  problems. 


Higher   Educalin  Act  o(   1965, 
title   III.    "^ 


41.  Student  Special  Services.... 

42.  Veterans  cost-of-instruction.. 


43.  Supplemental  Educational  Op- 
portunity Grants. 


44.  Talent  Search. 


.  Higher    EducJton    Amendmanta 
o(  1968,  titi  I -A 

Higher  Educaion  Act,  title  X.... 

I 

Education  Amlidments  of  1972.. 


Higher  EducaAn  Act  of  1965. 
title  IV-AiSMMndal 


n.  Undergraduate    instructional 
equipment. 


Higher  Edi 
title  Vl-A. 


4&  Upward  Bound. 


Act  0(   196$, 


To  provide  partial  support  tor  co- 
operative arrangements  be- 
tween developing  and  estab- 
lished institutions. 

To  asiist  lo*r  income  an!  handi- 
capped students  to  complete 
postsecondary  education. 

To  encourage  recruitment  and 
cojnseling  of  veterans  by  post- 
secondary    education    institu- 

tiOM. 

To  assist  students  of  exceptional 
financial  need  to  pursue  a  post- 
secondary  education. 

To  assist  in  identiiying  and  en> 
couraglngoromising  students  t« 
complete  high  school  and  pur* 
sue  postsecondary  education. 

To  Improve  undergraduate  in* 
struction. 


47.  Fellowships  for  higher  educa- 
tion personnel. 


Higher  Educa$in  Act  of  1961 
title  IV-A.  IB  amended 

Education  Pr4»ssions  Develop* 
ment  Act,  J  E. 


I 


To  generate  skills  and  motivation 
lor  yewif  people  with  lovr- 
inoaaie  backgrounds  and  inade- 
avate  high  school  preparation. 

To  train  persons  to  serve  as  teach- 
ers, administrators,  or  educa- 
tion specialists  in  Wglier  educa* 
tioo. 


i 


Appropriation 

(dollars)    Who  may  apply 


Where  to  apply 


5,700,000  Institutions  of  higher  education;  OE  Division  of  Drug  Education 
state  and  local  education  agen-  Nutrition,  and  Health  programs.' 
cies;  public  and  private  educa- 
tion or  research  agencies;  in- 
stitutions and  organizations 
(sec.  3);  public  or  private  non- 
profit agencies,  organizations, 
and  institutions  (sec.  4). 


99, 992, 000    Developing  institutions  with  dem-    OE  Division  ot  Institutional  SuoDorf 
onstrated  progress. 

9, 975, 000    Postsecondary  institutions  OE  0  ivision  of  Library  prorams. 

270,200,000    Colleges,  universities,  vocational,    OE  Office  of  Student  Assistance 
and  proprietary  schools.  Division  of  Student  Support  and 

Special  programs. 

10,750,000    Colleges  and  universities OE  Division  of  Institutional  Support, 

293,000,000    College  and  universities OE  Office  ot  Student  Assistance 

Division  of  Student  Support  and 
Special  programs. 


2,600,000    Colleges  and  universities OE  Office  of  Student  Assistance 

Division  of  Student  Support  and 
11  tAA  «»>    .n.    ..  .     ^  Special  programs. 

12,  ZOO,  000    The  69  land-grant  colleges........  OE  Division  of  Institutional  Support, 

19, 000, 000    State  education  arncies OE  Office  of  Student  Assistance, 


10,000,000    Postsecondary    institutions    and    Fund    for    the    Improvement  of 
related  organizations.  Postsecondary  Education  (ASE). 


(seel,  28)  Developing  Institutions  nominat- 
ing prospective  fellows  from  es- 
tablished institutions  and  retired 
scholars. 

3, 090, 000   State  commissions  that  administer 
academic  facilities  instructional 
equipment  programs. 
14, 250, 000    Colleges  and  universities 


(see  I,  28)    Accredited  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  existence  at  least  5  years. 


OE  Division  of  Institutional  Support. 


OE  Division  of  Training  and  Fa- 
clitiesL 

State  agencies  or  Institutions  desig- 
nated to  administer  State  plans 
(information  Irom  OE  ONica  ol 
Institutional  Support  and  In- 
ternational Programs). 

OE  Division  ot  Institutional  Support. 


23,000,000   Accredited  institutions  of  higher    HEW  Regional  Offices, 
learning  or  consartiuma. 

23,753,000     Postsecondary  education  Institu-    OE  Veterans  Program  Unit 
tions. 

210,300,000   Participating    educational    InstI*    OE  Division  of  Student  Support 
tutions.  arid  Special  Programs. 

Institutions  of  higher  education    HEW  Regional  Offices, 
and  combinations  of  such  in- 
stitutions,  puMie  and   private 
nonprofit  agencies,  and  public 
and  private  organizations. 

11, 875, 000    Institutions  of  high»r  education,    Division  of  Institutional  Support, 
including  vocational  and  tech- 
nical    schools     and     hospital 
schools  ot  nursing. 

38,331,000    Accredited  institutions  of  higher    HEW  Regional  Offices, 
education    and    secondary    or 
postsecondary  schools  capable 
of  providing  residential  facilities. 

2,100,000    Institutions  ol  higher  education    OE    Division    of    Traininf    anl 
with  graduate  programs.  facilities. 
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Type  of  assistance 


Authorizing  legislation 


Purpose 


Appropriation 

(dollars)    Who  may  apply 


Where  to  apply 


PT  D-FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF 
*^  THE  HANDICAPPED 

«.  Deal-blind  centers 


49.  Early  education    for    handi- 
c'ppsd  children. 

50  Information  and  recruitment 
tor  handicapped. 


51  Media  services  and  captioned 
lilm  loan  program  (films). 


52  Media  services  and  captioned 

film  loan  program  (centers). 

53  Mer'ia  services  and  captioned 

(ilm    loan     program    (re- 
search). 


54  Media  services  and  captioned 

film  loan  program  Graining). 

55  Programs  for  children  with 

specific  learning  disabilities. 


.  Education    of    the    Handicapped    To  develop  centers  and  services  14,055.000 

Act    title    VIC    (Public    Law        for  deal-blind  children  and  their 
91-230).  parents. 

Education    of    the    Handicapped    To  develop  model  preschool  and  12,000,000 

Act,   title   VI  C    (Public    Law       early  education    programs    for 
91-230).  handicapped  children. 

Education    of    the    Handicapped    To  improve  the  recruitment  of  500,000 

Act,   title    VI  0    (Public    Law       educational  personnel  and  the 
91  230).  dissemination  of  information  on 

educational  opportunities  for  the 
handicapped. 
Education    of    the    Handicapped    To    advance     the     handicapped 
Act,   title   VI -F  (Public   Law       through  film  and  other  media, 
91  -230).  including  a  captioned  film  loan 

service  for  cultural  and  educa- 
tional enrichment  of  the  deat 

(As  above) To  establish  and  operate  a  national    (included  in  51 

center  on  educational  media  for  above) 

the  dandicapped. 

(As  above) To  contract  tor  research  in  the  use  (included   in   51 

of  educational  and  training  films  above) 

and  other  educational  media  tor 
the  handicapped  and  for  their 
production  and  distribution. 

(Asabo.')     _     . To  contract  for  training  persons  in 

the  use  of  educational  media  lor 
the  handicapped. 


State  education  agencies,  univer- 
sities, medical  centers,  public  or 
nonprofit  agencies. 

Public  agencies  and  private  non- 
pi  ofit  agencies. 

Public  agencies  and  private  non- 
profit agencies  and  organiza- 
tions. 


13, 000, 000  Stale  or  local  public  agencies, 
schools,  and  organizations  which 
serve  the  handicapped,  their 
parents,  employers,  or  potential 
employers. 
Institutions  of  higher  education... 


By  invitation. 


(included  in  51 
atrove) 


Educatiu  1  of  the  Handicapped 
Act,  title  VI  ^  (Public  Law 
91  230). 


56  Programs  tor  the  handicapped 
(aid  to  States). 

57.  Programs  for  the  Handicapped 
in  State-supported  schools. 

51  Personnel  training  lor  the  edu- 
cation of  the  handicapped. 

59.  Training  of  physical  education 
and  recreation  personnel  for 
handicapped  chtldran. 

PT.  E-FOR  THE  SUPPORT  OF 
OVERSEAS  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS 

61.  Consultant  services  of  foreign 
curriculum  specialists. 


Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act  title  VI -B  (Public  Uw 
91-230). 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  title  I  (Public  Law 
89-313,  as  amendecf). 

Education  oi  the  Handicapped 
Act,  title  Vl-O  (Public  Uw 
91-230). 

Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act  title  VI  D  (Public  Law 
91-230). 


Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural 
Exchange  Act  and  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  (Public  Law 
83  480)  (in  excess  foreign 
currency  countries). 

Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural 
Exchange  Act  and  Public  Law 
83-40  (in  excess  foreign  cur- 
rency countries). 

Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954 
(Public  Law  83-480). 


tt  Group  projects  abroad  for  lan- 
guage and  area  studies  in 
non-Western  areas. 

(2.  Institutional  cooperative  re- 
search abroad  for  compara- 
tive and  cross-cultural 
studies. 

PT.  r-FOR  OCCUPATIONAL, 
ADULT  AND  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

61  Adult  education Adult  Education  Act  of  1966,  u 

amended. 
64.  Occupational  training  an    re-    Manpower     Development     and 
tiaininft.  Training    Act    of    1962,    aa 

amended. 


To  provide  for  research,  training  of 
personnel  and  to  establish 
model  centers  for  the  improve- 
ment of  education  of  children 
with  learning  disabilities. 

To  strengthen  educational  and 
related  services  for  handicapped 
children. 

To  strengthen  programs  for 
children  in  Slate-supported 
schools. 

To  prepare  and  inform  teachers 
and  others  who  educate  handi- 
capped children. 

To  train  physical  education  and 
recreation  personnel  for  the 
handicapped. 


To  support  visits  by  foreign  con- 
sultants to  improve  and  develop 
resources  for  foreign  language 
and  area  studies. 


To  promote  development  of  inter- 
national studies. 


To  promote  research  on  educa- 
tional problems  of  mutual  con- 
cern te  American  and  foreign 
educators. 


fS.  Vocational  programs Vocational     Education 

1963,  as  amended. 


PT.G-FOR  DESEGREGATION  AS- 
SISTANCE AND  IMPACT  AID 

66.  Cuban  refugee  education Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance 

Act 

67.  Desegregation  assistance  tola-    CivilRightsActoll964,titlel 

cal  education  agencies.  9 


68.  Desegregation  assistance  to    Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  titie  IV 

teacher  institutes. 

69.  Desegregation   assistance  to    CivilRights  Act  of  1964,  title  IV 

general  assistance  centers 
and  Stateeducation  agencies. 

70.  Desegregation  assistance  (non-  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  title 

profit  organizations)L  VII  (Public  Law  92-318). 

71.  Desegregation  assistance  (ba-  Emergency     School     Aid     Act, 

sic  grants).  titie  VII  (Public  Law  92-318). 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


To  help  school  systems  meet  the 
financial  impact  of  Cuban  refu- 
gee education. 

To  aid  shcool  districts  in  hiring 
advisory  specialists  to  train  em- 
ployees and  provide  technical 
assistance  in  matters  related  to 
desegregation. 

To  improve  ability  of  school  per- 
sonnel to  deal  with  school  de- 
segregation problems. 

To  provide  technical  assistance  for 
school  desegregation  activities. 

To  give  aid  to  community  based 
efforts  in  support  of  school  dis- 
trict E.S.A.A.  programs. 

To  aid  school  districts  to  eliminate 
or  reduce  minority  group  isola- 
tion. 


cxx- 
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Public  or  other  nonprofit  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  tor 
teachers,  trainees,  or  other 
specialists. 

3,250,000  Institutions  of  higher  education, 
State  and  local  educational 
agencies,  and  other  public  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies. 

47,509,000    State  education  agencies 


OE  Bureau  of  Programs  for  Handi- 
capped, Division  of  Educational 
Services. 

OE  Bureau  of  Programs  for  Handi- 
capped, Division  of  Educational 
Services. 

OE  Bureau  of  Programs  for  Handi- 
capped, Division  of  Educational 
Services. 


OE  Bureau  of  Programs  for  Handi- 
capped, Oiv  sion  of  Educational 
Services. 


OE  Bureau  of  Programs  for  Handi- 
capped, Division  of  Educational 
Services. 

OE  Bureau  of  Programs  for  Handi- 
capped, Division  of  Educational 
Services. 


OE  Bureau  of  Programs  for  Handi- 
capped, Division  of  Educational 
Services. 

OE  Bureau  of  Programs  for  Handi- 
capped, Division  of  Educational 
Services. 


85, 778, 000    Eligible  State  agencies. 


39, 615, 000    Slate  education  agencies,  colleges, 
universities,  and  other  appro- 
priate nonprofit  agencies, 
(included  in  58    Institutions  ot  higher  education... 
atMve) 


.  OE  Bureau  of  Programs  for  Handi- 
capped, Division  of  Educational 
Services. 

OE  Bureau  of  Programs  for  Handi- 
capped, Division  of  Educational 
Services. 

OE  Bureau  of  Programs  for  Handi- 
capped, Division  of  Training 
Programs. 

OE  Bureau  of  Programs  for  the 
Handicapped,  Division  ol  Train- 
ing Programs. 


160,000    Colleges,  consortiums    local  and    OE      Division 
State  education  agencies,  non-       Education, 
profit  education  organizations. 


of     International 


*  2, 300, 000  Colleges,  universities,  consorti- 
ums, local  and  State  education 
agencies,  nonprofit  education 
organizations. 
(Included  In  61  Colleges,  universities  consortt- 
above)  ums,  local  and  Stated  education 
agencies,  nonprofit  education 
organizations. 


OE  Divisions  of  International  Edu- 
cation. 


OE  Division  of  liilernational  Edu- 
cation. 


To  provide  literacy  programs  for 

adults. 
To  train  persons  for  work  in  fields 

where     personnel     shortages 

exist 


63, 485, 000    State  education  agencies OE  Division  of  Adult  Education. 


Act  of  To  maintain,  extend,  and  improve 
vocational  education  programs; 
to  develop  programs  in  new 
occupations. 


145,000,000    Local  school  authorities  (public, 
private,  nonprofitX 


•  494,227,000    Public  schools.... 


State  vocational  education  agency 
(Information  from  OE  Division  of 
Manpower  DevHopment  and 
Training). 

State  boards  of  vocational  educa- 
tion (information  from  OE  Divi- 
sion of  Vocational  and  Techmcal 
Education). 


10, 000, 000   School  districts  with   significant    OE  Division  of  School  Assistance  in 
(est)       numbers    of    Cuban    refugee       Federally  Affected  Areas, 
school-age  cMldren. 

« 21, 700,000  School  districts OE  Office  ol  School  Oesegrefatioe 

Programs. 


(included  In  67    Colleges  and  universities OE  Office  of  School  Desegregatioe 

above)  Programs. 

(Included  in  67    Colleges,  iniversities,  and  State    OE  Office  of  Sdiod  Desegretatioe 
above)       education  agencies.  Programs. 

19,915,000    Nonprofit  organizations  and  gregps  HEW  Refionai  OlSoes. 
of  organizations  (public  or  pri- 
vate). 
146,875,000    Local  public  school  districts     ....  HEW  Regional  Office*. 
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Type  of  jssistann 


Authorizin^tcMaUon 


PurpOM 


Appropriation 


n)    Who  mty  apply 


Where  lo  apply 


PT.  G-FOR  DESEGREGATION 
ASSISTANCE  AND  IMPACT 
AID— Continued 

72.  Deseiretalion  assistance  (pi- 

lot projects). 

73.  Desetregation  assistance  (bi- 

linfual-bicultural  pro- 
grams). 

74.  Desegregation  assistance  (ed- 

ucational TV). 


75.  Desegregation  assistance  (spe- 
cial programs). 


76.  School  maintenance  and  oper- 
ation. 


Emergency'i^School  Aid  Act.  title 
VII  (Pubic  Law  92  318). 

Emergency  School  Aid  Act,  title 
VII  (Pub^  Law  92  318). 

i 

-J; 

Emergency  School  Aid  Act,  title 
VII  (Publ^Law92  318). 

Emergency  Jtchool  Aid  Act,  title 
VII(PubliUw92  318). 


S:hool  Aitff  to  Federally  Im- 
pacted wd  Major  Disaster 
Areas  (Piilic  Law  874). 


To  help  school  districts  provide 
special  educational  assistance  in 
minority  group  isolated  schools. 

To  help  school  districts  provide 
bilingual  programs  to  reduce 
isolation  of  minority  language 
groups. 

To  develop  and  produce  multi- 
ethnic TV  presentations  sup- 
porting educational  improve- 
ments. 

To  support  efforts  serving  E.S.A.A. 
aims  in  areas  not  included  in 
specified  programs. 

To  aid  school  districts  on  which 
Federal  activities  or  major  dis- 
asters have  placed  a  financial 
burden. 


37,  341, 000    Local  public  school  districts. 
9, 9S8, 000    Local  public  school  districts. 


7, 468, 000    Nonprofit  organizations,  public  or 
private. 


12,447,000    School  districts  in  U.S.  jurisdic- 
tions  other  than  States;   and 
nonprofit  organisations,  public 
and  private. 
225.820,000    Local  school  districts 


HEW  Regional  Offices. 
HEW  Regional  Offices. 


OE  Office  of  School  Desegregation 
Programs. 


OE  Office  of  School  Desegregation 
Programs. 


OE  Division  of  School  Assistance  in 
Federally  Affected  Areas. 


GROUP  8:  INDIVIDUALS-FOR  TEACHER  AND  OTHER  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING.  AND  STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 


I.Basic    Educational    Opportu-    Education  Artfendments  of  1972... 
nity  Grants.  3 

2.  College  Work  Study Higher    Educ^on    Act   of   1965. 

title  IV-C,  a  amended. 

3.  Cuban  student  loans Migration  and  letugee  Assistance 

Act  I 

4.  Direct  student  loans Higher  Educatfin  Act  of  1965.  as 

amended,  tae  IVE. 

5.  Educational  development  (fur    Mutual    Educaion   and   Cultural 

educators  from  other  coun-       Exchange  AaL 
tries).  i 


Fellowships  abroad  for  doc- 
toral dissertation  research 
in  foreign  language  and 
area  studies. 

Fellowships  for  higher  educa- 
tion personnel 


Mutual  Edui 
Exchange  Aj 


ional  and  Cultural 


Education    PiSessions    Develop- 
ment Act,  B.  £. 


8.  Fellowshi  p 
abroad. 


opportunities 


9.  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  pro- 
gram. 


10.  Interest  benefils  for  higher 

education  loans. 

11.  Media  services  and  captioned 

films  training  grants. 

12.  National  teaching  fellowships 

and  professors  emeriti. 


Mutual  Educwonal  and  Cultural 
Exchange  Act.  and  Public  Law 
83-480  (ia  excess  foreign 
currency  ci|intries). 

Higher  Eduction  Act  of  1965, 
title  IV-B,.|s  amended. 


To  provide  financial  assistance  to 
postsacondary  students  at  the 
undergraduate  level. 

To  stimulate  and  promote  the 
part-time  employment  of  post- 
secondary  students  of  great  fi- 
nancial need. 

To  provide  a  loan  fund  to  aid 
Cuban  refugee  students. 

To  provide  low  interest  loans  to 
postsecondary  students. 

To  provide  opportunity  for  educa- 
tors to  observe  US.  methods, 
curriculum,  and  organization  on 
elementary,  secondary,  and  ed- 
ucation levelv 

To  promote  instruction  in  interna- 
tional studies  through  commer- 
cial lenders. 

To  train  persons  to  serve  as 
teachers,  administrators,  or  ed- 
ucation specialists  in  higher 
education. 

To  promote  instruction  in  interna- 
tional studies  through  grants  tor 
graduate  and  faculty  projects. 


13. 


Personnel  training  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  handicapped. 


Higher  Eduction  Act  of  1965, 
title  IV-B,^s  amended. 

Education  «}  the  Handicapped 
Act,  title  Vt-F  (Public  Law  91- 
230).        r 

Higher  Ediotioii  Act  of  196S, 
title  III.  ^ 


Education  oOhe  Handicapped  Act. 
title  VI-DXPublic  Law  91-230). 


14.  State  student  incentive  grants.  Higher  Eduction  Act,  title  IV. 

I 

i 


15.  Supplemental  Educational  Op- 
portunity Grants. 


16.  Teacher  exchange. 


Education  Aigendments  of  1972.. 

Mutual  Education  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Ac^ 


17.  Training  of  physical  education 

and  recreation  personnel  for 
handicapped  children. 

18.  Teacher  Corps  project  grants.. 


Education  of  Be  Handicapped  Act 
title  VI-D.T 


Education    pdjfessions    Develop- 
ment Act,  ||  B-L 


To  encourage  private  commercial 
institutions  and  organizations  to 
make  loans  for  educational  pur- 
poses to  postsecondary  students. 

To  provide  interest  benefits  for 
student  loans  through  commer- 
cial lenders. 

To  improve  quality  of  instruction 
available  to  deaf  persons. 

To  strengthen  the  teaching  re- 
sources of  developing  institu- 
tioas. 

To  prepare  and  inform  teachers 
and  others  who  educate  handi- 
capped children. 

.  To  encourage  States  to  increase 
their  appropriations  for  student 
grants  to  needy  students  or  to 
develop  such  grant  programs 
where  they  do  not  exist — grants 
are  on  a  50  50,  matching  funds 
basis. 
To  assist  students  of  exceptional 
financial  need. 

To  promote  international  under- 
standing and  professional  com- 
petence by  exchange  of  teachers 
between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  nations. 

To  train  physical  education  and 
recraslion  personnel  for  the 
handicapped. 

To  improve  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  children  of  low  income 
families  and  improve  the  quality 
of  programs  of  teacher  educa- 
tion for  both  certified  and  inex- 
perienced teacher  interns. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


475, 000, 000    Postsecondary  education  students.  P.O.  Box  G,  Iowa  City,  IA  52240. 


(see  I,  30)  Graduate,  undergraduate,  and  vo- 
cational students  enrolled  at 
least  half-time  in  approved  ed- 
ucational institutions. 

(see  I,  33)  Cubans  who  became  refugees 
after  Jan,  1,  1959. 

(see  I,  32)  Graduate  and  undergraduate  stu- 
dents enrolled  on  at  least  a  half- 
time  basis. 
350, 000  Educators  from  abroad  (including 
administrators,  teacher  trainers, 
education  ministry  officials). 


Participating  institutions  (informa- 
tion from  OE  Office  of  Student 
Assistance). 

Participating  institutions  Onforma- 
tion  from  OE  Office  of  Student 
Assistance). 

Participating  institutions  (informa- 
tion from  OE  Office  of  Stedent 
Assistance). 

OE  Division  of  International  Educa- 
tion. 


750,000    Prospective  teachers  of  language 
and  area  studies. 


(see  I,  47)  Individuals  who  qualify. 


*  (see  I.  60)    Faculty  in  foreign  languages  and 
area  studies. 


(')    Students  accepted  for  enrollment 
on  at  least  a  half-time  basis  in 
an  eligible  postsecondary  educa- 
tional mstitution. 
310, 000, 000   Students  enrolled  in  eligible  insti- 
tutions of  higher  and  vocational 
education. 
'  (see  I,  51-54)    Persons  who  will  use  captioned 
film  equipment 

•  (see  1, 37)   Highly  qualified  graduate  students 
or  junior  faculty  members  from 
established  institutions  and  re- 
tired scholars. 
(see  1, 58)   Qualified  individuals 


Participating  institutions  (infoima- 
tion  from  OE  Division  of  Inteina- 
tional  Education). 

Participating  institutions  (informa- 
tion from  OE  Office  of  Institu- 
tional Support  and  International 
Programs,  Division  of  Training 
and  Facilities). 

Institutions  of  higher  education  at 
which  applicants  are  enrolled  or 
employed  (information  from  OE 
Division  of  International  Educa- 
tion). 

Private  lenders. 


Participating  lenders  (information 
from  OE  Office  of  Student  Assist- 
ance). 

OE  Bureau  of  Programs  for  Handi- 
capped, Division  of  Educational 
Services. 

Participating  institutions  (informa- 
tion from  OE  Division  of  Instite- 
tional  Support). 


Participating  institutions  (informa- 
tion from  OE  Bureau  of  Programs 
for    Handicapped,    Division    of 
Training  Programs). 
(SM  1, 35)    Postsecondary  education  students.  State  education  agencies. 


(see  I,  43)    Postsecondary  students Participating   educational   institu- 
tions   (information    from    OE 
Office  of  Student  Assistance). 
■1,320,000    Elementary  and  secondary  school    OE  Division  of  International  Edu- 
teachers,    college    instructors,       cation. 
and  assistant  professors. 

(see  I,  59)    Qualified  individuals Participating  institutions  (informa- 
tion from  OE  Bureau  of  Pro- 
8 rams    for    the    Handicapped, 
ivtsion  of  Training  Programs). 
(see  1, 22)    Institutions  of  higher  education.    OE   Teadier   Corps    Office   (indi- 
locsl  education  agencies,  and  """ 

State  education  agencies. 


viduals    apply    to    appropriate 
institution). 
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Type  of  assistance 


Authorizing  legislation 


Purpose 


Appropriation 

(dollars)    Who  may  apply 


Where  to  apply 


IJ.  EMender  Fellowships Public  Law  92  506. 


20.  College  teacher  fellowships Higher  Education  Act.  title  IX. 


21.  Librarian  training... 


Higher  Education  Act,  title  11-6 


To  assist  the  Close  Up  Foundation 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  to  carry  out 
its  program  o(  increasing  the 
understanding  of  the  Federal 
Government  among  secondary 
school  students,  and  the  com- 
munities they  represent. 

To  increase  the  number  of  well 
qualified  college  teachers. 


To  increase  opportunities  for  tra  in- 
ing  in  librarianship. 


500,000  Economically  disadvantaged  sec- 
ondary school  students  and  sec- 
ondary school  teachers. 


5,  806. 000 


2, 850. 000 


Prospective  college  teachers  work- 
ing toward  dxtoral  degrees. 


Piospec!ive    and  or 
librarians      aid 
specialists. 


experienced 
information 


The  Close  Up  Foundation,  1660  L  St 
N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


Participating  institutions  (informa- 
tion from  OE  Office  of  Institu- 
tional Support  and  International 
Ptograms,  Division  ol  Training 
aid  Facilities) 

Participating  institutions  Onforma- 
tion  from  OE  Division  ot  Library 
Programs). 


GROUP  III:  FOR  RESEARCH 


1.  Handicapped  research  and  re- 
lated activities. 


2.  Physical  education  and  recrea- 
tion for  the  handicapped. 


3.  Vocational  education  curriculum 
development 


Education  of  the  Hannicapped 
Acl.  title  VIE  (Public  Law 
91  230). 

Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act,  title  Vl-E  (Public  Law 
91  230). 

Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1%3,  as  amended  in  pt.  "I". 


4.  Vocational  education  research 

(developing  new  uieeis  and 
occupations). 

5.  Vocational  education  research 

(innovative  projects). 


6.  Vocational  education  research 

(meeting  vocational  needs  of 
youth). 

7.  Vocational  education  research 

(relating  school  curriculums 
to  careers). 


Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
as  amended,  part  C. 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
as  amended,  pt  D. 

Vocational  Fducation  Act  of  19S3, 
as  amended,  pL  C. 


Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
as  amended,  pt.  D. 


t  Library  demonstrations Higher  Education  Act,  tiUe  il  B... 


To  promote  new  knowledge  and 
teaching  techniques  applicable 
to  the  education  of  the  handi- 
capped. 

To  peiform  research  in  areas  of 
physical  education  and  recrea- 
tion for  handicapped  children. 

To  ("evelop  standards  for  curricu- 
lum development  in  all  occupa- 
tional fields  and  promote  the 
development  and  dissemination 
of  mateiials  for  use  in  teaching 
occupational  subjects. 

To  develop  new  vocational  educa- 
tion careers  and  to  disseminate 
information  about  them. 

To  develop,  establish  and  operate 
exemplary  and  innovative 
projects  to  serve  as  models  for 
vocational  education  programs. 

To  develop  programs  that  meet  the 
special  vocational  needs  of 
youths  with  academic  and  socio- 
economic handicaps. 

To  stimulate  the  develonment  of 
new  methods  for  relating  school 
work  to  occupational  fields  and 
public  education  to  manpower 
agencies. 

To  promote  library  and  informa- 
tion science  research  and  dem- 
onstrations. 


9.566,000  Slate  or  local  education  agencies  OE's  Bureau  ol  Programs  lor  Handi- 
and  private  educational  organi-  capped.  Division  of  Innovation 
zations  or  research  groups.  and  Development. 


350,000  State  or  local  educKlion  agencies, 
public  or  nonprofit  private  edu- 
cational or  research  agencies 
and  organizations. 
4,  000, 000  Slate  and  local  education  agencies, 
private  institutions  and  organi- 
zations. 


CE  Bureau  of  Programs  for  Inno- 
vation and  Development. 


OE  Application  Contiol  Center, 
Office  of  Adult,  Vocational.  Tech- 
nical and  Manpower  Education. 


9,000,000    Ec'ucatinn   Egen;ies,   private 
stitutions  and  organization;. 


in-    OE    Application    Control    Center, 

Office  ol  Adult,  Vocational.  T?ch- 

,  n„„  „„„    „.       .^       .  "'"'■  *"<'  Manpower  Education. 

3,000,000    State  boards  of  education OE    Office    of    Adult,    Voca'ional. 

Technical  and  Manpower  Edu- 
cation, Division  of  Research  and 
Demonstration. 
Stale  boards  of  education. 


9,000,000    Education   agencies,    private    i 
stitutions,  and  organizations. 


8,000.000    State  boards  of  education, 
education  agencies. 


local    DHEW  regional  offices. 


1,425,000  institutions  of  higher  education 
and  other  public  or  private  non- 
profit agencies,  institutions  and 
organizations. 


OE  Division  of  Library  Programs. 


GROUP  IV:  FOR  CONSTRUCTION 


1.  Public  schools. 


School  Aid  to  Federally  Impacted 
and  Major  Disaster  Areas  (Pub- 
lic Law  815). 


t  Vocational  facilities. 


Appalachian    Regional 
ment  Act  of  1965. 


Develop- 


Aid  school  districts  in  providing 
minimum  school  facilities  in 
federally  impacted  and  disaster 
areas. 

Construct  area  vocational  educa- 
tion facilities  in  the  Appalachian 
region. 


19, 000, 000    Local  school  districts DHEW  regional  offices. 


24,000.000   State  education  agencies  in  Ap- 
palachian region. 


OE  Division  of  Vocational  and  Tech- 
nical Education. 


I  OE  (Office  of  Education). 

>  Includes  {2,000,000  in  appropriated  excess  foreign  currencies,  $300,000  from  the  Bureau  of 
Postsecondary  Education. 
■  At  least  10  percent  for  handicapped. 
•  Represents  total  funding  figure  for  title  IV  of  Civil  Rights  Act. 
■Taken  from  a  total  {3,000,000  in  appropriated  excess  foreign  currencies. 
•Private  capital  is  used  for  these  loans. 
'  Programs  that  include  educational  personnel  training. 
'  Appropriated  in  previous  years. 
'  Includes  funds  contributed  by  foreign  governments  on  a  cost-sharing  basis. 


DISCRIMINATION  PROHIBITED 


Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  states:  "No  person  in  the  United  States  shall,  on  the 
ground  ot  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be  denied  the  benefits 
of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any  program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  financial 
assistance,  or  be  so  treated  on  the  basis  of  sex  under  most  education  programs  or  activities  re- 
ceiving Federal  assistance."  All  programs  cited  in  this  article,  like  every  other  program  or  activity 
receiving  financial  assistance  from  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  operate 
in  compliance  with  this  law. 


THE  INDIAN  SELF-DETERMINATION 
AND  EDUCATIONAL  REFORM  AC7T, 
S.  1017 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  woiUd 
like  to  refer  briefly  to  the  statement  and 
materials  I  placed  in  the  Record  last  Fri- 
«Iay  regarding  the  Indian  Self -Determi- 
nation and  Educational  Reform  Act,  S. 
1017.  During  the  next  few  weeks,  the  In- 
terior Committee,  the  full  Senate,  and 
the  Indian  commimity  will  be  continuing 
their  discussion  of  this  bill.  I,  thus,  be- 
lieve it  would  be  helpful  to  make  avail- 
able additional  relevant  materials  which 
should  prove  useful  in  this  discussion. 

First.  I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  analysis  of  title  n.  part  A  of  S. 


1017.  written  by  Myron  Jones,  Director 
of  Indian  Education  Training,  Inc.  Sec- 
ond, at  the  request  of  the  Director  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian 
Education,  I  submit  a  paper  written  for 
NACIE  by  Adrian  Parmeter,  former  staff 
director  of  the  Senate  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Indian  Education,  giving  an 
overview  of  some  of  the  problems  and 
conflicts  in  current  Indian  education 
programing. 

Finally.  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  inadvertent  inclu- 
sion of  section  223  in  the  staff  draft 
amendment  to  S.  1017,  appearing  on  page 
5929  of  the  Congressionai,  Record  of 
March  8.  It  is  my  personal  opinion  that 


greater  coordination  between  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
in  their  administration  of  Indian  educa- 
tion progi-ams  is  necessary  and  that  the 
National  Advisory  Council  might  be 
utilized  to  that  end.  However,  this  par- 
ticular section  was  not  approved  by  the 
Interior  Committee  staff  and  should  not 
have  been  included  in  the  reprinted 
amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ma- 
terials referred  to  above  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  materials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Analysis  or  S.  1017,  TnxK  II,  puiT  A 
(By  Myron  Jones) 

This  section  of  the  Act  would  Eliminate 
Johnson  O'Malley  at  a  point  A  history 
when  Indian  communities  are  begli^ng  both 
to  understand  and  gain  increasli^  control 
over  Johnson  O'Malley  funds.  To  glfe  the  Bill 
the  benefit  of  several  doubts,  it  ta|^n  honest 
attempt  at  reform.  It  does  not  reK>nn  any- 
thing. Not  only  does  it  throw  ousthe  pro- 
verbial baby  with  the  bath  water,  l|  replaces 
both  with  dirtier  water. 

(1)  At  a  time  when  the  Statesland  the 
courts  are  wrestling  with  questionspf  school 
equalization  formulas,  this  Act  atttmpts  to 
arrive  at  one  Federal  solution  foa  Indians 
only  In  21  separate  States.  This  Iquallza- 
tlon  attempt  totally  Ignores  the  ixlstence 
of  the  Citizenship  Act  of  1924.  Incaans  and 
districts  containing  Indians  are^ot  ex- 
cluded from  all  of  the  free  publlJ^ educa- 
tion provisions  found  in  every  Btatfl  consti- 
tution. As  such,  equalization  of  fulds  Is  a 
State  responsibility.  The  various  Stlte  for- 
mulas will  certainly  try  to  take  nmi-cate- 
gorical  Federal  funding  into  account.But  the 
equalization  formula  is  the  responslBIlty  of 
the  States,  not  the  Federal  govemmelt.  Fur- 
thermore, if  one  is  to  believe  the  Inguage 
of  this  Act,  an  Indian  district  is  any  llstrlct 
that  contains  at  least  one  Federall3  recog- 
nized Indian,  and  that  one  Indian  mi  ces  the 
entire  district  a  Federal  responsibll  ;y.  Let 
me  use  a  real  example.  The  Albuq  lerque. 
New  Mexico,  school  district  now  1  is  285 
eligible,  reservation  Johnson  CMall  y  stu- 
dents. The  total  school  district  pop  ilatlon 
Is  83.000.  Should  Johnson  OTifalh  r  type 
funds  or  a  replacement  program  be  sed  to 
equalize  funding  for  83,000  students  ecause 
of  the  presence  of  285  Indian  studen  s7  It's 
abstird,  of  coiirse,  but  the  language  >f  the 
BlU  would  require  that  the  funds  t  i  used 
to  equalize  such  a  school  district. 

(2)  The  Bill  eliminates  reform  3  hnson 
O'Malley  meastires  that  have  now  be  n  un- 
dertaken in  many  JOM  States.  New  ]  [exlco, 
Nevada,  California,  Wisconsin,  M<  ntana, 
Oklahoma  (with  the  exception  of  n  n-Pi,. 
874  districts)  and  Wyoming  all  have  State- 
wide Johnson  O'Malley  programs  tl  tt  re- 
quire that  all  JOM  funds  be  used  for  i  ipple- 
mentary  programs.  The  new  Bill  woul  elim- 
inate JOM  type  funding  in  many  d  strlcts 
because  of  school  financial  questions  either 
partially  or  totally  unrelated  to  thi  pres- 
ence of  Indian  students.  It  would  al»  elim- 
inate all  the  gains  of  these  aforemei  tloned 
States  because  the  new  Act  doesn't  «  Ul  for 
any  supplementary  funding.  It  calls  f  r  20% 
of  the  programs  to  be  used  for  "specl  1  pro- 
grams." Present  experience  tells  us  th  it  this 
is  a  virtual  invitation  for  school  disti  eta  to 
use  the  funds  for  special  program  that 
either  serve  to  meet  minimum  standa)  Is  be- 
tween Indian  and  non-Indian  schoc  s.  All 
history  of  Federal  education  funds  t  lis  us 
clearly  that  unless  the  word  "supp  imen- 
tary"  Is  both  used  and  defined.  Federal  funds 
will  be  used  to  supplant. 

It  Is  Important  to  point  out  thai  more 
than  6S%  of  the  Johnson  O'Malley  d  itrlcts 
In  the  country  have  Indian  student  p4  rcent- 
agea  below  25%.  This  means  that  kctors 
such  as  amount  of  State  funding  an  local 
tax  effort,  over  which  the  Indians  %  the 
district  have  no  control,  will  det  rmlne 
whether  or  not  Indian  students  ecelve 
funding.  This  assumes  a  fantasy  wc  -Id  In 
which  a  large  non-Indian  majority  v  11  In- 
crease Its  taxes  to  benefit  the  Indian  i  ilnor- 
ity  within  the  school  district.  The  eallty 
is  that  school  districts  have  lately  b  en  In 
revolt  against  voting  higher  taxes  fa  their 
ov>n  kids.  This  legislation  assumes  an  altru- 
ism, which,  If  real,  would  eUmlnate  tt     need 


for  any  Federal  legislation.  Section  203(a) 
( 1 )  requires  a  tax  rate  equal  to  that  of  five 
comparable  (by  size)  dUtricts.  As  stated 
above,  this  is  impossible  to  enforce  and  sim- 
ply will  not  work.  It  is  also  startllngly  naive 
to  attempt  to  consider  tax  rates  independent 
of  the  amount  of  taxable  property,  assessed 
valuations,  amount  of  Industry,  and  all  the 
other  factors  that  affect  Income  every  bit 
as  much  as  tax  rates. 

Section  203(a)  (2)  says  that  P.L.  874  wUl 
be  considered  as  local  income  for  purposes  of 
tnis  Act — no  problem  in  Itself,  but  Section 
203(a)(3)  says  that  local  and  State  per 
pupil  payments  must  be  equal  to  that  of  five 
comparable  districts,  and  that  Is  a  serious 
problem.  Example:  The  State  of  New  Mex- 
ico uses  the  presence  of  Public  Law  874 
funds  in  determining  supplementary  distri- 
bution. This  means  that  every  large  Indian 
district  in  the  State,  because  of  substan- 
tial P.L.  874  funds,  receives  less  State  money 
per  pupil  under  the  State  equalization  plan 
than  five  comparable  districts,  and  that  these 
large  Indian  districts  are,  therefore,  Ineligi- 
ble for  S.  1017  funding.  Specifically,  OaUup- 
McKlnley,  the  largest  Indian  district  In  the 
country  with  more  than  8,000  Indian  stu- 
dents would  be  ineligible  under  this  section. 
Klrtland  Central,  with  more  than  3,000  In- 
dian students  would  be  Ineligible  under  sec- 
tion (a)  because  they  have  the  lowest  tax 
rate  In  the  State.  In  short,  the  most  super- 
ficial homework  shows  that  this  Act  would 
remove  eligibility  for  the  two  largest  Indian 
districts  in  the  country. 

I  don't  believe  for  a  minute  that  this  was 
the  intent  behind  the  legislation.  I  mention 
this  only  to  illustrate  that  the  consequences 
of  this  legislation  hare  not  been  considered 
carefully  or  realistically. 

On  the  contrary,  the  legislation  represents 
myopic  Intervention  Into  fundamental  public 
school  questions  that  are  clearly  outside  the 
expertise  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Section   203   alone   makes   this   self-evident. 

No  one  In  New  Mexico  In  a  position  to  know 
or  with  administrative  responsibility  has 
been  asked  what  effect  these  funding  re- 
quirements would  have,  and  the  result  Is 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  present 
JOM  students  would  be  eliminated  from  eli- 
gibility. A  quick  check  has  Indicated  that  of 
all  JOM  States,  only  Arizona  has  been  asked 
what  the  effect  would  be.  Since  Arizona  is 
notoriously  the  most  unreformed  JOM  State 
in  the  country,  this  one  place  survey  has  pro- 
duced predictable  results. 

(3)  The  follow-up  section  (4)  with  recom- 
mendations for  programs  Is  demeaning  both 
to  Indian  education  committees  and  to  local 
school  boards.  One  cannot  honestly  recom- 
mend legislation  that  would  "provide  one 
counselor  for  every  60  students"  and  still 
pretend  to  believe  in  any  kind  of  local  edu- 
cation control.  Obviously  the  parents  are 
capable  of  deciding  whether  or  not  they  want 
counselors,  and  if  so,  how  many.  They  do  It 
now  under  Johnson  O'Malley  all  over  a  grow- 
ing number  of  States. 

In  summary,  this  Bill  has  several  serious 
defects: 

(1)  It  eliminates  the  familiar  (Johnson 
O'Malley)  In  the  name  of  new  legislation  (the 
effect  of  which  has  neither  been  properly 
studied  or  planned) 

(2)  It  Intervenes  In  basic  questions  of 
public  school  finance  without  proper  ex- 
pertise, Investigation  or  documentation 

(3)  It  sets  up  ellglbUlty  criteria  wholly 
unrelated  to  Indian  students'  needs 

(4)  It  diminishes  parental  control  by  1) 
eliminating  some  now  eligible  school  dis- 
tricts. Including  the  two  largest;  2)  reducing 
available  funds  for  many  other  districts;  3) 
diluting  protective  provisions  that  commit- 
tees now  have  through  the  language  of  their 
State  Plan. 


Tm  Federal  Oovermment  and  Indiak 
Students  in  Public  Schools 
(An  analysis  of  the  rationale  and  purpose 
of  the  Indian  Education  Act  and  its  relation- 
ship to  other  Federal  Subsidy  Programs  for 
Indian  Students  in  Public  Schools.) 
(By  Adrian  L.  Parmeter) 

1.   INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  policy  position  paper 
is  to  examine  the  four  federal  programs 
which  seek  to  provide  effective  educational 
programs  for  Indian  children  in  public 
schools.  Two  principal  Issues  to  be  examined 
are: 

( 1 )  The  basic  deficiencies  and  relative  ef- 
fectiveness of  these  programs; 

(2)  The  extent  to  which  there  is  unneces- 
sary or  undesirable  duplication  of  effort  be- 
tween them. 

The  paper  will  conclude  with  a  set  of  legis- 
lative and  policy  recommendations  designed 
to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  these  pro- 
grams in  achieving  their  common  goal. 

n.  THE  QUESTION  OF  NATIONAL  POLICY 

According  to  the  latest  available  figures 
from  the  Office  of  Education,  there  are  i^- 
proximately  250,000  Indian  students  in  pub- 
lic schools.  In  addition,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 55,000  Indian  children  served  by  the 
BIA  Federal  School  System.  Thus  five  out  of 
every  six  Indian  studenta  can  be  found  in  a 
public  school.  On  Federal  Indian  reserva- 
tions, three  out  of  every  four  Indian  stu- 
dents are  in  a  public  school.  Thus  the  pre- 
dominant responsibility  for  effective  Indian 
education  programs  lies  in  the  public  school 
sector. 

The  policy  of  the  Federal  Government, 
starting  In  the  ig20's,  has  been  to  transfer 
the  responsibility  for  Indian  education  from 
BIA  or  Federal  schools  to  public  school  dis- 
tricts. The  two-fold  rationale  for  this  policy 
has  been  that  education  Is  the  responsibility 
of  the  states  and  that  Indian  children  wher- 
ever possible  should  be  educated  In  an  "in- 
tegrated" setting.  In  fact,  a  careful  review 
of  the  historical  evidence  (see  Appendix  I — 
Final  RepcM-t  of  Senate  Subcommittee  on  In- 
dian Education  and  Chapter  I — "Failure  of 
National  Policy")  Indicates  that  a  dominant 
reason  for  this  transfer  policy  has  been  a 
desire  to  cut  back  and  terminate  direct 
Federal  services  for  Indians  and  to  force  as- 
similation at  whatever  cost.  One  other  Im- 
portant factor  has  been  the  failure  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  effective  al- 
ternatives to  public  school  education  in  the 
Federal  school  system  including  any  attempt 
to  develop  quality  or  superior  educational 
programs. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  ex- 
amine in  any  depth  this  two-fold  policy 
rationale,  but  It  is  clearly  open  to  serious 
challenge.  The  hUtorical  fact  remains  that 
whereas  80%  of  enrolled  Indian  students 
were  in  Federal  schools  In  the  early  1920*8 
this  situation  has  been  completely  reversed 
in  the  last  fifty  years.  To  accomplish  this 
reversal  has  required  three  predominant 
Federal  practices. 

First,  It  has  been  necessary  to  provide  sub- 
stantial Federal  subsidies  to  entice  public 
school  districts  to  enroll  Indian  students.  In 
the  course  of  the  extensive  hearings  held  by 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Edu- 
cation, these  Federal  subsidies  were  often 
referred  to  by  Indian  witnesses  as  "bribe 
money"  or  "a  price  on  the  head  of  Indian 
children".  The  clear  Implication  is  that 
many  of  the  school  districts  are  primarily 
Interested  In  the  money  and  have  relatively 
little  interest  In  the  unique  and  special  edu- 
cational needs  of  the  children.  This  leads  to 
the  second  predominant  Federal  practice. 
Because  of  the  principle  of  "local  control" 
there  has  been  hardly  any  accountability  on 
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the  part  of  the  school  districts  for  how  the 
money  is  expended  and  even  If  It  is  used  to 
benefit  Indian  students  at  all.  There  Is  now 
available  from  various  studies  substantial 
evidence  of  the  abuse  and  misuse  of  these 
funds  by  public  school  districts. 

This  failure  to  provide  for  any  account- 
ability in  these  Federal  subsidy  programs, 
bas  led  to  a  third  aspect  of  Federal  prac- 
tice. There  has  been  a  general  unwillingness 
or  non-recognltlon  of  the  fact  that  many  of 
these  public  school  districts  that  Indian 
children  have  been  pushed  or  gerrymandered 
into,  have  failed  to  provide  anything  even 
approaching  an  effective  educational  pro- 
gram for  them.  Again,  there  is  ample  docu- 
mentation of  this  fact,  from  a  number  of  re- 
cent thorough  studies.  A  number  of  school 
districts  can  be  found  where  there  has  been  a 
conscious  effort  to  exclude  or  neglect  Indian 
students,  and  where  the  rankest  kinds  of  dis- 
criminatory attitudes  and  practices  prevail. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education 
found  a  number  of  school  districts  where, 
although  there  had  been  substantial  Indian 
enrollment  over  a  period  of  several  decades, 
DO  Indian  student  had  ever  graduated,  and 
in  some  instances  where  school  adminis- 
trators were  even  proud  of  the  fact.  The 
State  of  Oklahoma  has  more  school  districts 
receiving  Federal  Johnson  O'Malley  funds 
than  any  other  state.  Within  the  last  year  an 
audit  conducted  by  the  Interior  Department 
found  that  more  than  one-third  of  the 
money  had  not  been  used  by  the  districts 
(or  the  benefit  of  their  Indian  students  at 
all.  Another  compelling  example  is  the  Gal- 
lup-McKlnley  county  school  system.  In  New 
Mexico,  which  has  a  larger  Indian  enroll- 
ment and  receives  more  Federal  funds  as  a 
result  of  that  Indian  enrollment  than  any 
other  school  district  In  the  country.  A  com- 
prehensive record  of  their  purposeful  mis- 
allocation  of  resources  and  malfeasance  In 
regard  to  their  Indian  students  is  now  part  of 
a  recent  trial  record  in  the  Federal  District 
Court  serving  New  Mexico. 

One  of  the  lmpc»i;ant  reatsons  for  the  mls- 
•llocatlon  of  funds  within  districts  and  gen- 
eral neglect  of  Indian  students  is  the  fact 
that  Indian  students  can  largely  be  found 
in  the  poorest,  most  marginal,  most  back- 
ward, most  poorly  staffed  and  financed 
school  districts  In  the  U.S.  Recent  Office  of 
Education  data  reveals  that  35%  of  all  pub- 
lic school  Indian  students  are  In  school  dis- 
tricts where  per  pupil  expenditure  is  below 
$425,  or  less  than  50%  of  the  national  aver- 
ige.  Seventy-five  percent  of  all  public  school 
Indian  students  are  In  districts  that  expend 
leas  than  (624  per  pupil.  It  Is  highly  ques- 
tionable whether  any  child  can  receive  an 
effective  education  under  these  financial 
constraints,  let  alone  a  highly  disadvan- 
taged child  from  a  dramatically  unique  cul- 
tural and  language  background. 

A  serious  question  could  be  raised  given 
the  financial  status  of  many  of  these  school 
districts  whether  or  not  they  should  be  in 
existence  at  all.  A  substantial  number  of 
these  school  districts,  where  the  largest  con- 
centration of  Indian  students  can  be  found, 
certainly  could  not  continue  to  exist  with- 
out the  Federal  subsidies.  They  exist  as  a 
result  of  our  long-standing  national  policy 
that  Indian  children  should  be  educated  in 
public  schools  regardless  of  the  consequences. 
This  probably  accounts  for  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral practice  of  benign  neglect,  or  non-rec- 
ognltlon of  school  district  failure.  The  Im- 
plicit rationalization  is  who  could  possibly 
be  successful  under  these  circumstances. 

In  summary,  we  now  have  substantial  na- 
tional data  which  indicates  that  public 
school  education  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
both  conscious  and  unconscious,  has  grossly 
failed  Indian  children,  and  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment Is  a  party  to  this  failure,  through 
its  past  policies  and  Federal  subsidies  which 
continue  to  underwrite  a  national  tragedy. 


in.  FEDERAL  SUBSIDIES  FOR  INDIAN  STUDENTS  IN 
PUBLIC   SCHOOLS  ' 

The  triad  of  Federal  programs  which  have 
provided  the  basic  subsidies  for  Indian  stu- 
dents in  public  school  districts  are  the  John- 
son O'Malley  Act  (1934) ,  P.L.  874  as  amended 
in  1958,  and  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  An  histori- 
cal examination  of  the  accumulative  inter- 
relationships between  these  three  Acts  re- 
veals that  there  is  a  substantial  duplication 
problem  which  emerges  in  1958  with  the 
amendments  to  PXi.  874  and  Is  exacerbated 
by  the  passage  of  Title  ESEA  in  1965.  From 
the  standpoint  of  Federal  policy  and  admin- 
istration, this  constitutes  the  original  and 
primary  duplication  problem. 

In  terms  of  providing  effective  educational 
programs  for  Indian  students  in  public 
schools  they  share  a  common  failure  but  for 
somewhat  different  reasons.  Because  of  their 
deficiencies,  they  have  all  been  superseded 
by  Pi.  92-318  Title  IV  but  continue  to  oper- 
ate along  their  original  paths.  The  passage 
and  funding  of  P.L.  92-318  has  now  forced 
the  issue  into  the  c^en  and  a  coherent  set 
of  policy  and  legislative  decisions  needs  to 
be  made  to  resolve  the  overlapping  areas  of 
responsibility. 

Johnson  O'Malley  Act 

When  the  Indian  Citizenship  Act  of  1924 
automatically  made  all  Indians  citizens  of 
the  States  in  which  they  resided  and  estab- 
lished a  clear  State  responsibility  under  ex- 
isting education  laws,  one  might  have  as- 
sumed that  this  would  suffice  to  bring  about 
a  wholesale  change  from  BIA  to  public 
schools.  In  practice,  however.  It  quickly  be- 
came apparent  that  States  and  local  public 
school  districts  would  not  assume  this  re- 
sponsibility without  Federal  flnanclsd  sup- 
port. 

The  Initial  transfer  of  Indian  students 
from  Bureau  schools  to  public  schools  In 
the  1920's  came  not  primarily  as  a  result  of 
Bureau  policy,  but  as  a  simple  question  of 
expediency.  Increasing  numbers  of  Indian 
students,  particularly  in  California,  found 
that,  whereas  Bureau  schools  were  Inaccessi- 
ble to  them,  public  schools  were  relatively 
close  by.  This  was  handled  through  a  tuition 
system  where  the  Bureau  would  compensate 
public  schools  directly  on  a  per  pupil  basis. 

By  1934,  there  were  enough  Indian  stu- 
dents in  public  schools  to  Justify  new  legis- 
lation and  adaptation  of  a  Bureau  policy 
which  would  enable  an  increasing  transfer  of 
Indian  students  from  Bureau  schools  to  pub- 
lic schools.  In  most  cases,  the  students  and 
tribes  affected  were  not  receiving  adequate 
Bureau  services  In  any  case,  and  Johnson 
O'Malley  simply  represented  a  fc«inalization 
of  a  growing  procedure.  It  did,  however,  spw- 
cifically  enable  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
to  deal  with  States  Instead  of  negotiating 
with  individual  school  districts.  (It  also  ex- 
tended this  existing  practice  In  education  to 
apply  to  health  and  welfare  services.) 

In  1935,  Johnson  O'Malley  contracts  were 
first  negotiated  in  the  States  of  California 
and  Washington.  Of  these  contracts,  the  BIA 
said,  "The  amount  to  be  paid  under  the 
terms  of  the  contract  in  each  case  was  the 
same  as  total  tuition  payments  to  the  pub- 
lic school  districts  of  the  State  during  1934." 
During  appropriations  hearings  in  1936,  Dr. 
Carson  Ryan,  Director  of  Education  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  said:  "The  chief 
argument  for  paying  Federal  tuition  for  the 
Indian  children  Is  that  the  existence  of  the 
untaxed  Indian  land  deprives  the  school  dis- 
trict of  part  of  Its  taxable  resources  .  .  . 
If  there  is  no  untaxable  Indian  land.  It  is  a 
little  difficult  to  Justify  payment  of  a  Fed- 
eral subsidy."  In  1937,  the  Bureau  offered 
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this  explanation  of  California  and  Washing- 
ton contracts: 

"These  contracts  provide  for  the  education 
of  the  Indian  children;  and  where  required 
and  the  extent  to  which  funds  are  available 
under  the  contracts,  for  their  transportation 
to  and  from  school,  for  noon  day  lunches, 
textbooks,  school  supplies,  school  medical 
and  dental  services;  also,  so  far  as  practi- 
cable for  special  courses  desirable  for  Indian 
children." 

Johnson  O'Malley  and  Public  Law  874 

In  1958,  Public  Law  874  (Federal  Impact 
Aid)  was  amended  to  Include  Indian  children 
living  on  Federal  land.  This  obviously  af- 
fected the  financial  situation  of  school  dis- 
tricts and  was  reflected  in  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  Code  of  Federal  Regulations : 
I.  Existing  Regulations:  33.4 — Contracts  with 
public  schools 

a.  Contracts  may  be  entered  into  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  April  16,  1934 
(48  Stat.  596)  as  amended  by  the  Act  of 
June  4,  1936  (49  Stat.  1458,  25  U.S.C.  452- 
456)  with  the  authorities  of  any  State  for 
the  education  of  Indian  children  of  one- 
fourth  or  more  degree  Indian  blood,  unless 
excepted  by  law,  and  to  expend  under  such 
contract  monies  expropriated  by  Congress 
for  such  purposes  and  to  permit  the  use  of 
existing  federal  Indian  school  facilities  and 
equipment  by  the  local  school  authorities 
under  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

b.  The  program  will  be  administered  to 
accommodate  unmet  financial  needs  of 
school  districts  related  to  the  presence  of 
large  blocks  of  non-taxable  Indian-owned 
property  In  the  district  and  relatively  large 
numbers  of  Indian  children  which  create 
situations  which  local  funds  are  Inadequate 
to  meet.  This  Federal  assistance  program 
shall  be  based  on  the  need  of  the  district 
for  supplemental  ftinds  to  maintain  an  ade- 
quate school  after  evidence  of  reasonable 
tax  effort  and  receipt  of  all  other  aids  to  the 
district  without  reflection  on  the  status  of 
Indian  children. 

c.  When  school  districts  educating  Indian 
children  are  eligible  for  Federal  aid  under 
Public  Law  874,  81st  Congress  (64  Stat.  1100), 
as  amended,  supplemental  aid  under  the  Act 
of  April  16,  1934,  supra,  will  be  limited  to 
meeting  educational  problems  vmder  extra- 
ordinary or  exceptional  circumstances.  (22 
F.R.  10633,  December  24,  1967,  as  amended 
at  23  F.R.  7106,  September  13,  1968) 

It's  clear  from  these  regulations  that  at 
this  point  the  Bureau  Is  operating  with  some 
contradictions.  On  the  one  hand,  para- 
graph *'b"  implies  that  Johnson  O'Malley 
funds  are  to  be  used  only  as  financial  reim- 
bursement for  school  districts'  needs  di- 
rectly related  to  Federal  non-taxable  land. 
On  the  other  hand,  section  "c"  acknowl- 
edges that  these  financial  needs  will  gen« 
erally  be  taken  care  of  by  Public  Law  874,  and 
that  Johnson  O'Malley  "will,  therefore,  be 
limited  to  meeting  educational  problems 
under  extraordinary  or  exceptional  circum- 
stances". 

The  problem  with  this,  of  course.  Is  that 
there  is  no  definition  for  educational  prob- 
lems or  extraordinary  or  exceptional  circum- 
stances. In  a  1961  Senate  bearing,  BIA  Chief 
of  Education,  Hlldegard  Thompson,  at- 
tempted to  define  the  type  of  district  that 
would  still  be  eligible  for  Johnson  O'Malley 
funds:  "Where  there  is  no  tax  resource  or 
practically  no  tax  resource  in  the  district,  and 
the  only  financial  resource  the  district  has 
Is  a  State  aid  program,  plus  what  they  get 
from  874,  and  the  two  together  would  not 
put  them  at  all  where  they  could  of>erate  an 
adequate  program."  Again,  the  difficulty  here 
Is  that  the  Bureau  then  had  no  way  to  define 
what  they  meant  by  "an  adequate  program." 
Twelve  years  later,  they  still  have  no  way  to 
define  "an  adequate  program." 

The  actual  policy  In  relation  to  Johnson 
O'Malley  use  depends  not  on  the  Bureau  but 
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on  Indlvldu&I  States.  For  exa  >i>le:  The 
State  of  New  Mexico  Johnson  O']  Allty  Plan 
defines  an  adequate  school  as  one  :hat  meets 
State  Minimum  Standards,  and  ii>eclflcaUy 
provides  that  all  Johnson  OtSt  iley  funds 
must  be  used  for  special,  sup  ilementary 
programs  above  and  beyond  the  Minimum 
Standards.  In  a  Federal  district  court  de- 
cision last  winter.  Involving  the  <  allup  New 
Mexico  school  district.  Judge  Eral  on  carried 
this  principle  one  step  further  and  ruled 
that  Johnson  O'Malley  funds  sho'  Id  be  used 
to  provide  special  Indian  program  only  alter 
school  districts  had  demoastrat*  1  compar- 
ability in  relation  to  their  use  of  o  her  funds. 
Jn  New  Mexico,  the  amount  of  t»i  able  prop- 
erty and  the  tax  rate,  however  }w,  is  not 
considered  a  factor  In  Jotmson  O'  lalley  dis- 
tribution. In  fact,  one  district  wi<  a  the  low- 
est tax  levy  In  the  State  has  c  insistently 
received  Johnson  O'Malley  funds  i  bile  at  the 
Bante  time,  having  an  unbudget  d  surplus 
that  far  exceeds  their  Johnson  01  [alley  pro- 
gram requested. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  nelghbi  ring  State 
of  Arizona  has  a  Johnson  Oltfi  Iley  State 
Plan  that  rests  almoet  excluslvelj  on  finan- 
cial questions  and  Ignores  prog  am  ques- 
tions. They  take  a  tax  levy  mean  average  of 
all  Johnson  O'Malley  districts.  A  1  districts 
above  the  average  receive  fundln  ;:  all  dis- 
tricts below  the  average  receive  n  funding. 
There  are  no  requirements  on  bow  he  money 
can,  or  should  be,  used,  and  aooor<  xtg  to  the 
State  of  Arizona's  own  repmt,  in  i  seal  1972, 
of  tS.S  minion  received,  only  C  >.000  was 
used  for  special  programs.  In  effect,  jrou  could 
say  that  In  some  States,  the  ex  itence  of 
Pabllc  lAw  874  and  Its  funding  actor  has 
been  acknowledge  and  Johnson  <  'Malley  Is 
meuit  to  be  used  as  an  Indian  "T  Ue  I  pro- 
gram; In  other  States,  they  are  still  pre- 
tending that  874  doesn't  exist. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  fa  tors  that 
should  be  taken  into  account  bat  re  not .  In 
many  of  the  Western  school  dls  rtcts,  im- 
provements (gas  and  oil  leases.  Industrial 
development)  on  Indian  land  ave  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  where  taxes  Ir  fn  Indian 
land  contribute  far  more  to  the  t  diool  dis- 
trict than  non-Indian  taxes.  For  e  ample,  in 
tlM  Bloomaeld,  New  Mexico  schoi  I  district, 
which  Is  less  than  25%  Indian.  «  )%  of  all 
local  taxes  are  paid  by  the  KI  Fai  >  Natural 
Gas  Company  off  Navajo  land,  and  >n  Navajo 
land  alooe.  in  tx>th  Arizona  and  M  w  Mexico, 
Kl  Paso  Natural  Gas  pays  sUgtatly  acre  than 
$2  million  a  year  In  schotd  t«aet.  '  bis  aome- 
ttmes  large  factor  of  taxable  Imp  orements 
probably  could  not  have  been  i  itletpated 
either  In  the  30's  when  Johnsoi  O'Malley 
was  passed  or  in  the  60's  when  the  egumtlons 
wei«  written,  but  that  Is  not  Un  problon. 
The  dUBculty  now  Is  that  neither  1  le  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  as  part  of  a  natlc  lal  policy, 
nor  Individual  States,  takes  into  a<  :ount  this 
factor,  and  no  distinction  Is  made  a  the  dis- 
tribution of  ftinds  between  dlst  lets  that 
have  a  considerable  tax  base  an  districts 
that  have  virtually  none. 

Johnson  cyMaUey,  Public  Law  t  '4,  and 
Title  I 

If  Public  Law  874  removed  the  argument 
for  use  of  Johnson  O'Malley  as  in  leu  of  tax 
payments.  Title  I  threatened  to  elij  linate  the 
need  for  Johnson  O'Malley  on  si  >clal  pro- 
grams since  Title  I  was  n^ant  U  serve  all 
eligible  pupils,  including  Indian  p  iplls.  This 
meant  In  theory,  that  if  Indian  students 
represented  the  most  education^  ly  disad- 
vantaged in  a  school  district,  they;  would  be- 
come the  target  group  for  Title  [  funding 
and  Johnson  O'Malley  would  fuii  ition  as  a 
duplication.  One  reading  of  Bure  u  regula- 
tions after  the  passage  of  Publl  Law  874 
would  Indicate  that  Johnson  Ol  alley  had 
anticipated  Title  I  and  had  beco  le  an  In- 
dian Title  I  program.  Ironically  however, 
the  fact  that  It  had  not  become  <  >e  formed 
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a  pressure  base  to  retain  Jcdinsoj 
from  those  very  schools  which  hM 


O'Malley 
abused  it 


most.  Those  school  districts  were  not  about 
to  let  lovable,  old.  never-3ay-"no"  Johnson 
O'Malley  drop  In  favor  of  a  Title  I  program 
with  strict  guidelines  that  were  at  least 
theoretically  enforceable.  Within  the  na- 
tional community  there  was  also  great  pres- 
sure to  keep  Johnson  O'Malley,  not  only  be- 
cause It  was  faminar,  but  because  tt  was 
viewed  at  least  in  its  Intention,  as  a  specifi- 
cally Indian  program,  and  Title  I,  of  course, 
was  not. 

The  Title  I  Act  and  accompanying  regula- 
tions are  an  implicit  and  sometimes  explicit 
declaration  that  the  Federal  government 
does  not  trust  local  school  districts  to  pro- 
gram compensatory  Federal  program  funds 
toward  the  greatest  needs  of  their  least  suc- 
cesful  pupils.  The  history  of  Johnson  O'Mal- 
ley demonstrates  the  validity  of  OS's  as- 
sumption. However,  it  is  precisely  this  po- 
tential for  enforcement  that  the  local  school 
districts  exploit  with  Indian  people:  "Who 
knovrs  local  needs  best?  Us,  or  the  Feds?" 
Unless  the  local  community  Is  sophisticated 
enough  and  bold  enough  to  say,  "Who's  the 
us?",  this  argument  frequently  works. 

In  the  past,  the  argument  has  worked  with 
OlBce  of  Education  programs  In  a  way  that 
Is  not  possible  with  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs programs.  This  Is  partially  because  the 
Bureau  is  not  only  more  "local "  than  the 
once  of  Education,  they  are  more  local  than 
the  public  school  administrators.  Agency 
staff  naembers  and  even  Area  staff  are  In- 
vited to  and  participate  in  far  more  tribal 
council  and  inter-tribal  meetings  than  do 
school  officials  of  any  rank.  Another  factor 
is  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the 
Indian  community  have  now  passed  two 
golden  anniversaries  in  a  tenuous  and  mis- 
erable marriage,  but  a  marriage  in  which 
the  threat  of  Federal  divorce  can  override 
all  other  questions.  Hostility  toward  the  Fed- 
eral government  can  be  directed  more  safely 
away  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and 
both  the  Bureau  and  the  public  schools  have 
sometimes  exploited  this  situation.  (NOTE: 
I  refer  throughout  to  Title  I,  rather  han 
E8EA  because  the  other  Titles  have  been  a 
relatively  small  factor  in  Indian  communi- 
ties.) 

The  Office  of  Education  keeps  two  sets  of 
figures  on  llUe  I:  (1)  total  number  of  eli- 
gible studenta;  (2)  actual  program  particl- 
pants — actual  Indian  participation  depends 
on  the  school  models  and  Involves  previous 
use  of  Johnson  O'Malley. 

Category  1:  MaJiHr  Impact— districts  that 
are  over  76%  Indian  and  receive  substantial 
(#400  per  pupil  or  more  non -categorical 
JOM  funding). 

Arlaona,  Alaska,  the  Dakotas  would  con- 
tain most  of  these  districts.  In  these  dls- 
trtcts,  JOM  funds  are  used  for  what  the 
school  administration  (and  an  occasional 
active  school  board  member)  considers  "meat 
and  potato"  needs,  and  Title  I  supplies  the 
dessert  (usually  pre-packaged).  If  there  are 
JOM  funds  left  over,  they  may  be  used  for 
non-classroom  supportive  services  (school 
supplies,  P£.  equipment,  extra-curricular 
transportaUon.  etc.).  Title  I  wUl  be  used  ex- 
clusively for  supplementary  classroom  needs, 
usually  more  of  what  hasn't  worked  In  the 
basic  school  program. 

Category  2 :  Major  Impact — cat^orlcal  dis- 
tricts. 

This  would  Include  districts  In  New  Mex- 
ico, Montana,  and  Washington  where  the 
State  Plans  require  that  JOM  be  used  only 
for  supplemental  and  categorical  programs 
Qcnerally  speaking,  these  districts  use  JOM 
and  Title  I  in  similar  types  of  programs,  pri- 
marily remedial.  Most  staff  people  can  be 
moved  back  and  forth  from  one  to  another 
without  knowing  the  difference. 

Category  3 :  Dtetricts  with  sizable  numbers 
(mere    than    200)    of   Indian   Students    but 
comprising  less  than  60%  of  the  school  dis- 
trict and  with   a  competing   Title  I  group. 
All  Johnson  O'Malley  SUtes  have  some  of 


these  school  districts.  If  the  State  Plans  do 
not  limit  the  use  of  JOM  to  special  programs 
the  Indian  students  will  participate  In  the 
Title  I  programs  although  these  programs 
pretend  in  no  way  to  be  specifically  based  on 
Indian  educational  needs.  If  they  are  de- 
signed in  relation  to  any  spaclflc  needs,  they 
will  be  primarily  geared  toward  the  other 
Title  I  group,  e.g.,  Spanlsh/Engltsh  as  a  sec- 
ond language  program.  If,  however,  the  States 
require  JOM  to  be  used  for  supplemental  pro- 
rams,  JOM  becomes  Title  I,  and  the  regular 
Title  I  programs  become  overwhe!mlngly  non- 
Indian.  Until  last  year,  a  Title  I  director  In 
one  of  these  kinds  of  school  districts  believed 
that  Indian  students  were  meant  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  Title  I  funds  to  the  "non-ln- 
dlan"  schools. 

Category  4:  Districts  with  fewer  than  200 
Indian  students  comprising  less  than  20% 
of  the  school  population. 

These  districts  have  usually  received  very 
lew  JOM  funding.  There  were,  for  example 
12  such  districts  In  the  State  of  Arizona  in 
fl!<cal  1972. 

They  split  $84,324  amongst  themselves.  Thl» 
averaged  out  to  $30.04  per  pupil,  compared 
with  a  State  average  of  $337.  An  additional 
14  "minor"  Impact  districts  received  no  JOM 
funding  at  all  in  fiscal  1972. 

Indian  students  may  or  may  not  participate 
In  Title  I  programs  but  they  certainly  do  not 
form  a  Title  I  pressure  group.  In  the  rare 
instances  In  which  these  districts  have  been 
able  to  secure  substantial  JOM  program 
funds,  the  Indian  students  do  not  participate 
In  the  Title  I  programs;  not  necessarily  be- 
cause they  would  be  excluded  from  participa- 
tion, but  because  all  community  energy  to 
taken  up  with  planning  Johnson  CMalley 
funds. 

In  many  of  these  smaller  districts.  Title  I 
funds  might  be  three  times  as  big  as  JOli. 
but  they  tend  to  be  ignored  because:  (1)  they 
are  newer;  (2)  Title  I  regidatlons  and  guide- 
lines are  far  more  complicated:  (3)  they  are 
not  exclusively  Indian.  Several  recent  studies 
reveal  that  less  than  one-third  of  the  Indian 
children  that  qualify  under  TlUe  I  actually 
receive  any  program  benefits  at  the  school 
district  level. 

rv.      BASIC     DKVKIEIfCirS     HV     FEXIEaAI.     SCSSDT 

paocaAMs  roa  iwdun  fiTCDsirrs  o*  mauc 

SCBOOLS 

The  purpose  of  this  section  Is  to  sum- 
marize the  basic  deficiencies  in  the  triad  of 
Federal  programs  which  underwrite  public 
school  education  for  Indian  students.  There 
is  a  wealth  of  data  available  from  a  number 
of  recent  studies  the  most  Important  of 
which  are  the  findings  and  records  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education, 
the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund  study  An 
Even  Chance,  the  O.E.  funded  national  sur- 
vey of  Indian  education  by  Robert  Havlng- 
hurst  et  al,  and  the  Bureau  of  Social  Sci- 
ence Research,  Inc.,  publication  entitled 
"Federal  Funding  of  Indian  Education:  A 
Bureaucratic  Enigma".  In  addition  there  are 
several  Important  OAO  reports  and  a  JOM 
survey  report  by  the  Departmeiit  of  Interior. 
It  Is  not  my  Intention  to  cite  Individual 
sources  but  I  have  drawn  upon  all  of  them 
in  preparing  this  summary. 

1.  The  first  and  foremost  fact  Is  that  the 
failure  rate  of  Indian  students  in  public 
schools  is  a  national  scandal.  Although  some 
Improvement  can  be  detected  in  some  school 
districts,  there  is  hardly  any  evidence  to 
support  the  proposition  that  25  years  of 
subsidies  under  the  Johnson  O'Malley  Act, 
15  years  of  mibsldies  under  PX.  872,  and  8 
years  of  subsidies  under  ESEA  Title  I  have 
made  any  significant  difference  In  terms  of 
the  academic  performance  of  Indian  students 
in  public  schools.  Even  assuming  that  there 
has  been  some  minimum  Impact  the  cur- 
rent performance  statistics  are  a  national 
disgrace. 

2.  There  is  conclusive  evidence  that  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  money  which  go  to  pub- 
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lie  school  districts  are  not  used  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Indian  students  In  those  school  dis- 
tricts. Although  there  are  a  variety  of  ways 
by  which  public  school  districts  accomplish 
this  objective,  and  these  vary  somewhat  be- 
tween the  three  Federal  subsidy  programs. 
It  can  be  said  without  qualification  that  this 
Is  an  equality  serious  deficiency  of  Johnson 
O'Malley  (e.g.,  recent  audit  in  Oklahoma), 
P.L.  874  (e.g.,  recent  court  decision  regarding 
Gallup-McKlnley  County  School  district), 
and  ESEA  Title  I  (e.g.,  see  BSSR  report  and 
OE  1970  survey) . 

3.  There  is  relatively  little  accountability 
on  the  part  of  the  public  school  districts  for 
how  the  money  Is  spent.  Under  the  largest 
program,  P.L.  874,  there  is  no  accountability. 
Under  the  second  largest  program,  Johnson 
O'Malley,  there  Is  almost  no  accountability 
in  twtual  practice  despite  the  pretense  of 
state  plans.  To  cite  one  particularly  gross 
example  recently  presented  In  Senate  hear- 
ings, $2.8  million  in  JOM  funds  in  the  State 
of  Alaska  were  neither  expended  nor  ac- 
counted for  and  the  BIA  accepted  a  report 
of  that  fact  from  the  State  without  asking 
for  any  additional  information.  Under  ESEA 
Title  I  there  are  some  accountability  require- 
ments but  In  practice  this  is  meaningless  be- 
cause there  Is  very  little  if  any  enforcement. 
A  recent  report  by  the  Bureau  of  Social  Sci- 
ence Research  states:  "So  far  as  we  could 
ascertain,  in  neither  the  USOE  or  BIA  is 
there  one  official  with  a  comprehensive  grasp 
of  the  distribution  of  Indian  education  funds 
or  the  policies  which  govern  this  distribu- 
tion" .  .  .  "much  of  the  information  on  the 
allocation  of  fimds  Is  incomplete  and  mis- 
leading." This  problem  is  so  blatant  and  se- 
vere that  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure  has 
undertaken  a  special  investigation  and  pub- 
lic hearings  on  this  matter. 

4.  Indian  parents  and  communities  have 
little  control  over  the  expenditures  of  monies 
imder  these  three  basic  subsidy  programs. 
Under  P.L.  874,  they  have  no  control  or  In- 
volvement at  all.  The  monies  go  directly  Into 
the  general  budget  to  be  used  in  any  way 
the  school  district  sees  fit.  A  large  majority 
of  the  JOM  dollars  also  go  directly  Into  the 
school  district  budget  never  to  be  identified 
again.  A  substantial  amount  of  the  funds  go 
for  non-educational  purposes  such  as  school 
lunch,  transportation  and  parental  support. 
Although  there  are  Indian  advisory  commit- 
tees these  committees  are  only  advisory  and 
usually  either  dictated  to  or  manipulated  by 
the  school  administrations  who  appoint 
them.  In  recognition  of  this  fact,  a  recent 
trend  has  been  to  contract  these  funds  di- 
rectly to  Indian  tribes  or  organizations.  This 
is  a  highly  desirable  change  and  will  be  con- 
sidered again  in  the  recommendations  sec- 
tion of  this  paper.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  these  monies  are  not  necessarily  used 
to  support  public  school  districts  at  all,  and 
If  they  are  it  is  an  Indian  subsidy  rather 
than  a  direct  Federal  subsidy. 

Under  ESEA  'Htle  I,  although  there  are 
general  requirements  for  program  involve- 
ment, in  fact  Indian  involvement  has  been 
negligible.  In  many  Instances  the  funds  are 
never  even  applied  for  or  are  ex|>ended  on 
other  students.  Projects  actually  planned  by 
Indian  parents  and  administered  by  Indian 
staff  are  practically  nonexistent. 

6.  None  of  the  triad  of  Federal  subsidies 
for  Indian  students  in  public  school  districts 
provide  a  strategy  or  systematic  approach  to 
the  development  of  new  or  alternative  or 
more  effective  educational  approaches  or  pro- 
grams for  Indian  students.  Given  the  past 
record  of  traditional  educational  programs 
for  these  students,  more  of  the  same  Is,  at 
best,  questionable  and,  in  general,  a  guaran- 
tee of  continuing  failure. 

6.  As  the  following  charts  Indicate,  no  more 
than  one-third  of  the  Indian  students  In 
public  schools  are  even  potentially  being 
reached  by  the  triad  of  Federal  subsidy  pro- 
grams. P.L.  874  and  JOM  monies  are  restrict- 
ed to  Indian  children  connected  with  Fed- 


eral reservation  or  trust  land.  These  two  pro- 
grams serve  essentially  the  same  Indian  stu- 
dents and  exclude  two-thirds  of  the  Indian 
students  In  public  schools.  According  to  the 
BSSC  study,  only  one-third  of  the  public 
school  Indian  students  who  qualify  under 
ESEA  Title  I  are  being  reached  because  of 
the  way  the  program  is  administered. 

Numerous  studies  have  demonstrated  that 
the  failure  of  public  schools  is  a  national 
phenomena  and  In  no  way  restricted  to  res- 
ervation populations.  This  was  extensively 
documented  In  the  findings  and  reports  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Educa- 
tion and  is  corroborated  by  other  research 
reports.  Thus,  one  must  conclude  that  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  real  need  Is  being 
met  and  this  only  in  a  partial  and  generally 
ineffective  way. 

A  second  major  question  regarding  need  Is 
the  question  of  depth  of  need  of  Individual 
Indian  students  and  to  what  extent  the  Fed- 
eral subsidies  are  in  any  way  adequate  for  the 
Indian  students  they  do  potentially  reach. 
Based  on  recent  Office  of  Education  data  and 
a  three-part  classification  of  need  the  charts 
indicate  that  46%  of  the  Indian  students 
with  unmet  basic  educational  needs  (defined 
in  terms  of  a  minimum  per  pupil  expenditure 
In  a  school  district)  are  presently  not  be- 
ing reached  by  the  Federal  subsidies;  that 
64%  of  the  students  with  compensatory  or 
remedial  educational  needs  are  presently  not 
being  reached  by  the  Federal  subsidies;  and 
that  the  Federal  subsidies  fall  to  reach 
100%  of  the  need  for  special  educational 
needs  (defined  as  cultural  enhancement — 
Indian  tribal  history,  culture,  government, 
etc. ) .  Whereas  the  present  Federal  subsidies 
do  have  some  impact  at  the  Basic  educa- 
tional need  level,  they  have  only  a  minor  Im- 
pact at  the  compensatory  education  level  and 
practically  none  at  the  special  educational 
need  level. 

In  summary,  the  present  Federal  subsidies 
are  gravely  deficient  In  terms  of  meeting 
both  the  breadth  and  depth  of  need. 

CHART  I.— NUMBER  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  INDIAN  STUDENTS 
SERVED  BY  THE  THREE  BASIC  FEDERAL  SUBSIDY 
PROGRAMS 


Number        Public 
of         Law 
Category  of  need  students  874         JOM         ESEA 


Basic  needs >200,000   '85,000  350.000  0 

Compensatory  needs.  <  240. 000  0   <  35, 000     >  80, 000 

Spatial  needs 250,000  0  0  0 


>  Total  number  of  public  school  Indian  students,  based  on  OE 
figures,  is  250,000. 

■This  figure  is  based  on  OE  data  which  indicates  that  80 
percent  of  Indian  students  are  in  public  school  districts  with  a 
per  pupil  expenditure  slgnihcantly  under  the  national  average. 

<  Same. 

<This  figure  excludes  10,000  Indian  students  for  which  it  is 
assumed  that  compensatory  programs  might  not  be  required. 


CHART  II 

TOTAL  NUMBER  AND  PERCENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  INDIAN 
STUDENTS  WHOSE  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  ARE  NOT  BEING 
SERVED  BY  FEDERAL  SUBSIDY  PROGRAMS 


At  all 


Inadequately 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Total  number  of  Indian 
students  whose  mini- 
mum basic  educational 
needs  are  not  being 
met 115,000  46    200,000  80 

Total  number  of  Indian 
students  whose  mini- 
mum compensatory 
educational  needs  are 
not  being  met 160,000  64    240,000  96 

Total  number  of  Indian 
students  whose  mini- 
mum special  educa- 
tional needs  are  not 
beingmet..... 250,000        100    250,000  100 


V.  THE  INDIAN  EDUCATION  ACT:  P.L.  92-318, 
TTTLE  IV 

The  final  report  of  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Indian  Education  was  published  In 
November  of  1969.  This  report  was  based  on 
two  years  of  public  hearings  and  extensive 
staff  field  investigation  which  covered  the 
U.S.  from  Alaska  to  Florida  and  from  Cali- 
fornia to  Maine.  More  than  one  hundred  In- 
dian organizations  and  Individuals  had  testi- 
fied that  Federal  policy,  law,  and  programs 
relating  to  Indian  education  were  grossly  de- 
ficient, that  the  consequences  were  a  national 
tragedy,  and  that  a  new,  comprehensive,  In- 
dian Education  Act  was  absolutely  essential. 
All  of  the  fundamental  deficiencies  In  exist- 
ing Federal  programs  summarized  m  the  pre- 
ceding sections  of  this  paper,  had  been  iden- 
tified by  Indian  witnesses  and  documented  by 
Subcommittee  staff.  The  need  for  a  radical 
departure  from  past  practice  was  overwhelm- 
ingly apparent. 

The  conceptualization,  planning,  develop- 
ment, drafting,  review,  perfection,  and  pas- 
sage of  the  Indian  Education  Act  would  re- 
quire an  additional  two  years,  and  the  domi- 
nant element  in  this  whole  process  was  ex- 
tensive Indian  participation  and  involvement. 
American  Indians  have  never  played  so  large 
a  role  or  exercised  so  much  control  over  the 
shaping  of  major  Indian  legislation.  The  ex- 
tensive, documented  record  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  extensive  participation  of 
American  Indians  in  the  work  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee, and  the  development  of  the  legisla- 
tion was  respected  by  Congress  when  the  Act 
was  passed  with  broad  bi-partisan  support 
and  without  a  dissenting  vote.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive  of  a  greater  Congressional 
mandate  of  support  and  demand  for  action. 
The  significance  of  the  Act  In  the  minds  of 
American  Indians  was  perhaps  best  stated 
by  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian 
Education  in  a  letter  to  the  President:  "no 
other  law  has  greater  potential  for  solving 
Indian  problems,  contributing  to  Indian  wel- 
fare and  permitting  Indians  to  exercise  real 
control  over  the  education  of  their  children." 
It  is  difficult  for  me  to  comprehend  how  any 
administration  which  truly  cares  about  the 
welfare  of  the  American  Indian  and  believes 
In  the  principle  of  Indian  self-determination 
can  oppose  the  full  funding  and  effective  im- 
plementation of  this  Act. 

The  Indian  Education  Act  is  not  designed 
to  reject  or  duplicate  previous  legislation.  In 
fact,  its  substantive  provisions  are  all  in  the 
form  of  corrective  or  perfecting  amendments 
to  existing  legislation.  Part  A  of  the  Act  is 
In  the  form  of  a  perfecting  amendment  to 
PX.  874.  Part  B  of  the  Act  is  In  the  form  of  a 
perfecting  amendment  to  Title  vn  of  the 
Elementary  Secondary  Education  Act.  Part  C 
is  in  the  form  of  a  perfecting  amendment  to 
the  Adult  Basic  Education  Act  and  Part  E 
is  in  the  form  of  a  perfecting  amendment  to 
the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Part  D  of  the  Act  is  new  and  fundamental. 
It  provides  for  fifteen  Indian  Presidential  ap- 
pointees to  serve  on  a  National  Advisory 
Board  on  Indian  Education.  The  most  im- 
portant basic  principle  which  permeates  this 
Act — effective  Indian  control  and  self-de- 
termination— is  given  shape  and  form  and 
substance  in  the  National  Adivsory  Council. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  Indian  contnri  at  the 
bottom — parent,  child,  and  community — is 
not  essential.  It  certainly  is,  and  Parts  A, 
B.  C,  and  E  of  this  legislation  fully  provide 
tot  it.  But  this  is  the  first  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  Indian  control  at  the  top  as  well. 
The  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  success- 
ful Implementation  of  the  Indian  Education 
Act  lies  with  the  Indians  who  serve  on  this 
Council. 

Indian  control  In  past  practice  has  often 
been  a  hollow  term,  all  form  and  no  sub- 
stance. That  is  definitely  not  true  in  this 
case.  This  Council  has  far  broader  powers 
and  responsibilities  than  the  usual  Federal 
Advisory  Councils,  and  these  powers  are 
clearly  delineated   in   the   legislation.   This 
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Council  has  substantl&I  control  o  er  the  se- 
lection of  the  Deputy  Commlssloni  r  who  wUl 
direct  tbe  Administration  of  the  Ii  lian  Edu- 
cation Act.  Tlie  Council  has  the  res  onslblllty 
for  reporting  to  Congress  on  an  ai  lual  basis 
on  the  expenditures,  results,  pro  jtsa,  and 
recommendations   for   changes    Ir    the   Act. 

The  Council  has  substantial  cc  ttrol  over 
policy  and  rules  and  regulations  u  ed  in  Im- 
plementing the  Act.  The  Council  las  major 
input  into  planning  and  direct  In  'olvement 
In  field  review  and  evaluation.  T1  »  Council 
has  final  authority  over  dlscretiol  uj  fund- 
ing provisions  In  the  Act.  Some  rould  say 
that  the  powers  of  the  Council  are  too  broad 
and  encroach  too  much  on  the  pi  srogatlves 
of  the  Administration.  It  could  n  >re  force- 
fully be  argued  that  this  Council  U  ane  of  the 
most  Important  efforts  yet  \ind(  rtaken  to 
bring  life  and  force  to  President  h  xon's  call 
for  Indian  control  and  self-detera  nation  In 
the  field  of  education. 

The  Indian  Education  Act  In  tot<  was  care- 
fully designed  to  overcome  the  fui  damental 
deficiencies  of  the  triad  of  Federal  1  .ws  which 
have  served  tbe  Indian  student  n  public 
schools  so  poorly  In  tbe  past.  The  uggestlon 
that  It  duplicates  these  laws  is  pa  ently  ab- 
surd. Tbe  fact  Is  that  It  has  superc  ded  these 
laws,  thus  raising  the  constructive  question 
of  whether  or  not  the  previous  iglslatlon 
should  be  rescinded,  redirected,  oi  adminis- 
tratively absorbed  into  the  Indl«  i  Educa- 
tion Act  which  has  now  become  tbe  major  ve- 
hicle for  providing  an  effective  edv  »tlon  for 
Indian  children  in  public  schoo  b.  Before 
moving  on  to  this  Important  remalj  Ing  ques- 
tion. It  would  probably  be  worthw  ille  to  ex- 
amine bow  Part  A  of  the  Indian ;  Sducatlnn 
Act  provides  an  effective  remedy  for  these 
deficiencies. 

LASt  spring  In  a  brief  hearing :  [at  which 
no  Indian  or  Indian  org&nizatl  n  had  a 
chance  to  testify)  before  the  Senate  Appro- 
prtaUons  Subcommittee  on  Interij  r  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  the  CommiBSioner  of  tbe  Office 
of  Education  contended  that  Par  A  of  tbe 
Indian  Education  Act  was  a  c  ipllcation 
of  PJ^  874.  U  Indian  witnesses  ha  testified, 
or  If  the  Coounissiooer  had  consi  Ited  with 
Indians  before  teetlfylng,  they  m  >uld  have 
pointed  out  tbe  foUowlng  facts.  Un  ler  Part  A 
of  the  Indian  Education  Act,  Indli  a  parents 
and  communities  have  complete  o<  itrd  over 
tbe  mooey  In  terms  ot  planning  program 
execution,  evaluation,  and  ex]  endltures. 
Under  PXi.  874,  they  have  no  con  rol  at  all. 
Under  Part  A  of  tbe  Indian  EducatI  m  Act  tbe 
nK>iiey  can  only  be  spent  on  e  ueatlonal 
pffograms  for  Indian  students.  1  ndcr  PX^ 
874  tbe  money  is  spent  for  tbe  bei  efit  of  all 
students  at  best  and  often  very  Ispropor- 
tlonatdy  on  tbe  non-Indian  studei  ts.  Under 
Part  A  of  tbe  Indian  Education  A<  ;,  Uibally 
controlled  schoc^.  as  altematlveslto  public 
schools,  can  be  directly  tunded  (e.g.,  the 
famous  Rough  Roclc  School  on  Na  ajo  reser- 
vation). This  is  Impossible  undei  PX.  874. 
Under  Part  A  of  tbe  Indian  Educ  ^tlon  Act. 
tbe  full  educational  needs  of  250j  DO  public 
school  Indian  students  can  be  rea  bed.  Un- 
der PX..  874  more  than  two-ttalrd  of  these 
students  are  excluded.  Under  Par  A  of  the 
Indian  Education  Act  there  are  irovlslons 
for  full  accountability  over  tbe  ei  lendlture 
of  funds.  Under  PX.  874  there  Is  n<  account- 
ability. Under  Part  A  of  tbe  Indian  Iducatlon 
Act  new  and  Innovative  altem  tlve  ap- 
proaches can  be  generated  either  w  ;taln  pub- 
lic school  systems  or  In  tribally  i  ontrolled 
scbools.  Under  PX.  874  traditional  practices 
which  fall  or  discriminate  aeala  t  Indian 
students  will  prevail. 

I  don't  believe  It  would  serve  i  ly  useful 
purpose  to  repeat  a  similar  litany  o  compari- 
son between  tbe  Indian  Educatloi  Act  and 
ESEA  Title  I.  Tbe  d\ipllcatlon  aii  ument  Is 
essentially  a  false  issue.  Perhaps  the  beet 
evidence  is  the  fact  that  the  testin  any  com- 
pletely falls  to  mention  the  reoi  d!  plication 
problem     existing     between     the     Johnson 


O'Malley  program,  PX.  874,  and  ESEA  Title 
I.  The  testimony  also  falls  to  address  the 
real  Issue — the  serious  deficiencies  in  existing 
law  which  permit  the  Federal  government  to 
continue  to  subsidize  a  national  disgrace 
without  alleviating  the  problem.  Similar  to 
subsidizing  slum  housing,  we  have  subsidized 
slum  education. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  there  is  a 
gross  overstatement  of  the  amount  of  money 
expended  by  the  Office  of  Education  under 
various  programs  which  allegedly  serve  In- 
dians. I  have  talked  with  the  program  officers 
In  OE  who  have  attempted  to  compile  reli- 
able figures  and  they  all  agree  that  the 
data  ts  not  available  within  the  Office  of 
Education  to  arrive  at  any  kind  of  a  reliable 
total.  They  also  agree  that  the  figure  used 
in  the  testimony  Is  highly  exaggerated.  This 
Is  Just  another  example  of  the  failure  of  the 
Office  of  Education  to  realize  its  own  defici- 
encies and  to  face  up  to  the  real  problems. 

The  Commissioner's  testimony  was  more  or 
less  superseded  by  the  testimony  of  tbe  Un- 
dersecretary of  HEW  before  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee  In  June.  In  pointing  out 
the  shortcomings  of  S.  1017,  the  Undersec- 
retary essentially  supi>orted  the  various 
provisions  of  the  Indian  Education  Act  by 
explaining  their  purpose,  rationale,  and  po- 
tential. He  did  not  reiterate  any  of  the  pre- 
vious duplication  arguments.  In  the  Interim 
period  Indians  had  made  their  voices  heard 
both  within  the  Department  and  In  the  Fed- 
eral Courts. 

On  October  30,  1973,  tbe  Secretary  of  HEW 
addressed  the  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  American  Indians.  He 
pointed  out  that  "education  is  the  key  to 
self-determination  and  education  will  re- 
ceive heavy  HEW  emphasis  as  we  move  down 
the  rood  that  leads  to  full  self-determina- 
tion." He  also  stated  that  HEW  was  actively 
cooperating  with  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Indian  Education  In  the  selection  of 
the  first  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Indian 
Education,  and  that  HEW  would  fuUy  re- 
lease and  expend  the  $40  million  which  Con- 
gress bad  appropriated  for  tbe  Indian  Edu- 
cation Act  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

In  addition,  "the  Office  of  Education  will 
continue  to  provide  additional  funds  under 
the  more  traditional  Impact  Aid  Program 
and  Title  I  of  ESEA.  .  .  ."  Tbe  new  Deputy 
Commissioner  would  have  tbe  re^>onslbility 
for  seeing  that  these  two  programs  mesh  ef- 
fectively with  the  Indian  Education  Act  and 
that  all  OE  programs  better  serve  Indian 
children. 

Thus,  the  Administration  seems  to  have 
reversed  Its  own  position  and  the  duplica- 
tion argument  has  suffered  a  still  birth. 

What  remains  to  t>e  seen  is  whether  or  not 
this  HEW  position  of  support  for  tbe  Indian 
Education  Act  can  survive  the  onslaught  of 
budget  cutting  In  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  be  fully  reflected  In  tbe 
President's  new  Budget  Message  to  Congress 
in  January,  1975.  If  the  Indian  Eklucatlon 
Act  is  not  a  part  of  tbe  President's  new 
budget  request  this  will  indeed  reflect  badly 
on  the  President's  policy  of  Indian  self-de- 
termination and  Secretary  Weinberger's 
speech  to  the  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians.  It  will  be  another  example  of  "don't 
listen  to  what  we  say,  watch  what  we  do". 
American  Indians  are  only  too  familiar  with 
this  form  of  hypocrisy  and  the  consequences 
are  not  Just  the  betrayal  of  Indian  children, 
but  an  increase  in  the  cjmicism  and  despair 
of  Indian  communities  which  undermines 
the  effectiveness  of  all  Federal  Indian 
programs. 

■qually  Important,  to  exclude  the  Indian 
Education  Act  from  the  President's  budget 
is  essentially  self-defeating.  There  Is  strong 
bi-partisan  support  In  Congress  for  the 
Indian  Education  Act.  Despite  Administra- 
tion opposition  in  the  past,  they  have  ap- 
propriated first  $18  million  In  a  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act  and  $40  million  for  FY 


'74. 1  have  spoken  with  the  staff  and  members 
of  tbe  two  responsible  Appropriations  Sub- 
committees and  It  Is  clear  that  whether  or 
not  the  Indian  Education  Act  Is  a  part  of  the 
President's  budget  request,  a  minimum  of  $60 
million  and  quite  possible  $80  millicn  will 
be  appropriated  by  Congress  for  FY  '75.  Coulrt 
it  be  that  the  Congress  believes  more  strongly 
in  the  President's  Indian  policy  than  the 
President  himself? 

In  my  opinion  the  real  price  to  be  paid  la 
not  tbe  loss  of  badly  needed  funds  for  Indian 
education  because  Congress  will  not  permit 
that  to  happen.  The  real  loss  is  to  tarnish 
and  debase  the  President's  policy  of  Indian 
self-determination  and  his  eloquent  and 
unique  contribution  to  Indian  Affairs,  the 
Special  Message  to  Congress  of  July,  1970. 
This  would  be  a  tragic  loss  and  should  not 
be  permitted  to  happen. 

VI.    aXCOMMENOATIONS 

The  Indian  Education  Act  was  carefully 
designed  to  overcome  the  gross  deficiencies 
of  the  triad  of  ^deral  laws  which  have 
served  the  Indian  student  in  public  schools 
so  poorly  in  the  past.  The  contention  that 
it  duplicates  previous  law  has  been  carefully 
analyzed  in  this  paper  and  shown  to  be  a 
false  issue.  The  fact  is  that  It  has  superceded 
these  laws  and  has  now  become  the  major 
Federal  vehicle  for  achieving  an  effective 
education  for  Indian  students  in  public 
schools.  The  question  remains  as  to  what 
shall  be  done  about  the  overlap  and  du- 
plication between  Johnson  O'Malley,  PX.  874. 
and  ESEA  TlUe  I. 

A  second  question  of  Increasing  importance 
as  tbe  size  of  the  appropriations  for  the 
Indian  Education  Act  rapidly  Increase  (in 
the  first  full  year  of  funding,  FY  "74  the 
funding  level  of  $40  million  Is  already  greater 
than  any  of  the  other  programs)  and  fair 
and  effective  displacement  of  previous  inef- 
fective programs  becomes  feasible  without 
adverse  Impact  at  the  school  district  level, 
what  should  be  done  regarding  the  trald  of 
Federal  subsidy  programs  which  continue 
along  their  original  paths.  Should  these  pro- 
grams be  rescinded,  redirected,  or  adminis- 
tratively absorbed  into  tbe  Indian  Education 
Act?  This  section  of  the  paper  wUl  address 
these  questions  and  provide  a  preliminary 
set  of  recommendations  directed  toward  their 
resolution. 

RectymmendatUm  I — Johnaon  O'Malley 
As  I  stated  In  an  earlier  section  of  this 
paper,  a  recent  trend  In  the  Johnson  O'Mal- 
ley program  has  been  to  contract  directly 
with  Indian  tribes  and  organisations.  There 
are  now  four  states  where  JOM  funds  are 
administered,  not  by  the  States,  but  by 
Inter -Tribal  groups.  Under  at  least  one  of 
these  contracts,  parental  costs  are  not  given 
to  school  districts  at  all,  but  are  adminis- 
tered through  the  Indian  community.  This 
approach  has  proven  to  be  feasible  and  ef- 
fective and  enthusiastically  received  by  In- 
dian communities.  I  would  recommend  that 
all  Johnson  O'Malley  monies  be  contracted 
directly  with  Indian  TYlbes  and  organiza- 
tions and  administered  by  tbe  respective  In- 
dian communities.  The  Indian  communities 
could  subsidize  Innovative  educational  pro- 
grams of  their  own  specifications  in  public 
school  districts  if  they  choose  to,  or  they 
could  develop  Important  alternative  or  sup- 
plementary educational  programs  of  their 
own.  Such  an  approach  provides  real  com- 
munity control,  provides  a  real  stimulus 
for  effective  planning  and  enhances  Indian 
community  development  and  self-respect.  In 
short,  this  approach  Is  the  essence  of  In- 
dian self-determination  and  was  specifically 
recommended  in  the  President's  Special 
Message  to  Congress  of  July,  1970. 

There  are  two  bills  pending  in  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
which  relate  to  this  recommendation.  8. 
1342  is  an  administration  bill  which  would 
clarify  and  strengthen  the  Indian  contract- 
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mg  authority  under  the  Johnson  O'Malley 
Act.  In  my  Judgment,  this  bill  Is  right  In  Its 
intention  and  policy  but  essentially  super- 
fluous. Adequate  authority  presently  exists 
under  the  1936  amendment  to  the  Johnson 
O'Malley  Act  to  fully  Implement  this  pol- 
icy. What  is  needed  Is  a  clear  policy  deci- 
sion and  effective  Implementation. 

S.  1017,  sponsored  by  Senator  Jackson  and 
others.  Is  also  being  marked-up  in  Com- 
mittee. This  bill  is  good  in  its  intentions  but 
essentially  bad  legislation.  There  are  many 
terious  deficiencies  In  this  bill  which  de- 
serve full  discussion  In  a  separate  paper.  But 
the  two  gravest  deficiencies  are  its  subsid- 
izing of  school  district  approach  and  Its  Im- 
plied dictation  of  what  educational  pro- 
grams Indians  should  have.  The  public 
school  district  approach  has  been  a  failure 
in  the  past  and  will  continue  to  fall  regard- 
less of  what  language  is  written  Into  the 
bill.  Also,  to  predetermine  the  educational 
needs  of  Indian  students  and  communities 
Is  a  violation  of  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination. In  addition,  the  proposed  law 
would  be  a  massive  duplication  under  the 
Interior  Department  of  the  Indian  Educa- 
tion Act  under  the  Office  of  Education.  It 
would  serve  to  undermine  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Indian  Education  Act  and  to  thor- 
oughly confuse  Indian  communities.  S.  1017 
In  its  present  form  is  definitely  not  the 
right  answer.  The  right  answer  Is  contract- 
ing all  JOM  monies  directly  to  Indian  Tribes 
and  organizations  and  this  requires  only  a 
policy  decision,  not  new  law. 

Recommendation  II— ESEA  Title  I 

There  are  two  recommendations  regarding 
the  Elementary  Secondary  Education  Act 
which  I  feel  have  considerable  merit.  The 
first  addresses  the  need  for  very  close  coor- 
dination between  the  Administration  of  ESEA 
Title  I  and  Part  A  of  the  Indian  Education 
Act.  I  would  recommend  that  the  full  en- 
titlement of  money  for  Indian  students  un- 
der Title  I  ESEA  be  integrated  with  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Part  A  of  the  Indian  Educa- 
tion Act  and  become  subject  to  the  same  set 
of  rules  and  regulations.  The  first  organiza- 
tional step  m  this  direction  can  be  taken  Im- 
mediately by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Office 
of  Education.  The  second  step,  bringing  Ti- 
tle I  monies  under  tbe  same  set  of  rules  and 
regulations  as  Part  A  of  the  Indian  Educa- 
tion Act  will  require  an  amendment  to  ESEA. 
This  act  Is  presently  approaching  final  mark- 
up in  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  and  such  an  amendment  should 
be  Included. 

The  net  result  of  this  recommendation  Is 
to  substantially  enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
the  monies  expendable  under  Title  I  and  will 
guarantee  that  they  actually  are  used  to 
benefit  Indian  children.  The  merger  will  also 
enhance  Part  A  of  tbe  Indian  Education  Act 
by  substantially  Increasing  its  size  and  crit- 
ic^ program  mass  at  the  local  school  district 
leveL  In  addition,  integrating  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  two  programs  will  alleviate  any 
duplication  which  n:ilght  otherwise  occur, 
eliminate  confusion  at  the  school  district 
level,  and  concentrate  tbe  force  and  author- 
ity of  Indian  parent  advisory  committees. 
Recommendation  III — ESEA 

This  recommendation  concerns  all  of  ESEA 
and  was  conceived  by  Dillon  Platero,  director 
of  the  Education  Division  for  the  Navajo 
Tribe  and  one  of  the  leading  Indian  educa- 
tors in  the  country.  The  recommendation  is 
in.  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  which  is 
stated  in  toto  in  draft  form  on  the  following 
page.  Tbe  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  tribal  edu- 
cational agencies  on  Federally  recognized 
Indian  reservations,  that  would  qualify  di- 
rectly for  grants  and  programs  under  all  ap- 
propriate Titles  and  sections  of  ESEA.  Thus 
in  effect,  the  Tribal  government  If  It  so 
chooses  can  elect  to  serve  as  the  "state  edu- 


cational agency"  and  Tribal  schools  or  school 
board  can  serve  as  "local  educational 
agencies". 

It  should  be  stressed  that  this  would  not 
be  mandated  by  the  amendment  but  rather 
would  be  an  option  that  could  be  exercised 
by  any  recognized  Trlt)e  that  was  ready  and 
so  desired.  Appropriate  qualification  stand- 
ards would  be  established  by  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  for  all  Tribes  who  elected  to  file  for 
tills  status. 

This  amendment  provides  an  incentive  and 
a  mechanism  for  full  Tribal  control  and  self- 
determination  of  all  programs  funded  under 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  It  would  stimulate  effective  Tribal  edu- 
cational planning  (such  as  Mr.  Patero  has 
already  done  on  the  Navajo  Reservation ) ,  it 
would  provide  an  additional  strong  thrust 
in  the  direction  of  Tribally  controlled  schools, 
it  would  enhance  Tribal  sovereignty  and  It 
would  provide  an  additional  strong  stimulus 
to  Innovative  new  programs  and  effective 
educational  alternatives  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions. 

This  proposed  amendment  should  be  care- 
fully studied,  revised  as  necessary,  and  in- 
corporated Into  the  ESEA  by  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 

Proposed  draft  amendment  to  e:sEA 

To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  tribal 
educational  agencies  by  recognized  Indian 
tribes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Section 
801  (f)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  (relating  to  the  definition 
of  "local  educational  agency")  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Such  term  also  Includes  any  Indian  tribal 
school  board  or  other  tribal  authority  estab- 
lished by  a  recognized  Indian  tribe  which 
performs  substantial  governmental  functions 
within  an  Indian  reservation  and  has  au- 
thorized such  board  or  authority  to  have  ad- 
ministrative control  and  direction  of  an 
elementary  or  secondary  school  for  Indian 
children  within  its  reservation." 

Sec.  2.  Section  801  (k)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (relat- 
ing to  the  definition  of  "State  educational 
agency")  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  tbe 
end  thereof  tbe  following: 

"Provided,  however,  that  any  recognized 
Indian  tribe  which  performs  substantial  gov- 
ernmental functions  within  an  Indian  reser- 
vation shall  be  entitled  to  elect  to  serve  as 
the  "State  educational  agency"  for  such  res- 
ervation, and  the  term  "State  educational 
agency"  shall  include  any  such  tribe  which 
has  filed  such  an  election  with  the  Secretary." 

Recommendation  IV — Public  Law  874 

The  lack  of  relevant  data  regarding  the  In- 
dian entitlement  under  PX.  874  makes  it 
Impossible  to  arrive  at  any  comprehensive 
recommendation  regarding  this  program  at 
this  time.  During  the  bearings  on  the  Indian 
Education  Act,  it  became  apparent  that  Part 
A  of  the  Indian  Education  Act  would  not 
serve  as  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  basic 
Indian  entitlements  under  PX.  874.  Too 
many  school  districts  with  large  Indian  en- 
rollment, were  so  dependent  on  PX.  874 
funds  for  general  operating  revenues  that 
they  probably  could  not  continue  to  exist 
without  them.  Tbe  general  rationale  that  was 
arrived  at  in  those  hearings  and  Conmilttee 
mark-up  was  that  PX.  874  should  continue 
as  a  basic  support  program  and  that  Part  A 
of  the  Indian  Education  Act  would  serve  to 
meet  the  compensatory  and  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  Indian  students. 

This  Is  still  a  sound  rationale  In  my  Judg- 
ment, but  as  the  level  of  funding  for  Part  A 
substantially  increases,  this  matter  deserves 
further  analysis  and  consideration.  The  real 
question,  however.  Is  not  duplication,  but 
rather  whether  or  not  at  certain  levels  of 


funding  Part  A  can  become  an  equitable  re- 
placement and  more  effective  funding  agent 
than  the  "in  lieu  of  taxes"  approach  of  PX. 
874. 

In  the  meantime,  one  procedural  recom- 
mendation deserves  immediate  implementa- 
tion by  the  Office  of  Education.  Sufficient  evi- 
dence exists  of  substantial  abuses  in  the  allo- 
cation of  resources  by  PX.  874  districts,  and 
remedy  by  litigation  which  was  the  approach 
utilized  by  Indians  in  Gallup-McKinley 
County,  New  Mexico  is  far  too  costly  and 
time  consuming  a  burden  to  be  borne  by  In- 
dian communities.  The  Office  of  Education 
should  establish  procedures  which  would  en- 
able the  Administration  of  PX.  874  to  deter- 
mine whether  Indian  children  share  equally 
in  tbe  allocation  of  Impact  Aid  funds  and  to 
require  local  school  districts  to  distribute 
these  funds  equally.  If  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion will  not  take  this  step  of  its  own  voli- 
tion, it  should  be  mandated  by  Congress. 
Recommendation  V — Indian  Education  Act 

Part  A  of  the  Indian  Education  Act  has 
great  promise  and  is  far  superior  in  its  pro- 
visions than  previous  law.  However,  it  is  not 
an  automatic  panacea  to  the  problem  of 
widespread  abuses  at  tbe  local  school  district 
level.  Prejudice,  Ignorance  and  discrimination 
are  deepseated  problems  and  it  is  only  pru- 
dent to  assume  that  many  public  school  dis- 
tricts will  contintie  to  attempt  to  misuse 
Indian  Education  A'^t  moneys  in  the  same 
fashion  they  have  grown  accustomed  to  under 
previous  law. 

I  recommend  that  the  Office  of  Education 
develop  a  strong  and  substantial  program 
audit  and  technical  assistance  program  built 
around  a  core  of  well  trained  Indian  program 
auditors  and  technical  assistance  specialists. 
These  Indian  auditors  can  serve  three  im- 
portant functions.  First,  they  vrill  serve  as 
technical  assistance  and  training  advisors  for 
parent  advisory  committees  at  tbe  local 
school  district  level.  Second,  they  will  serve 
as  Independent  program  auditors  for  the 
Office  of  Education  and  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Indian  Education.  Third,  they  can 
serve  as  third  party  trouble-shooters  for 
those  projects  that  are  in  trouble  or  not  liv- 
ing up  to  the  rules  and  regulations. 

Tbe  advantages  of  this  program  are  as  evi- 
dent as  the  necessity  for  it.  The  program  will 
provide  an  infrastructure  of  trained  Indian 
professionals  to  maximize  the  potential  and 
effectiveness  of  the  parent  advisory  commit- 
tees, to  substantially  increase  the  quality  of 
programs  under  Part  A,  to  minimize,  arbitrate 
and  remedy  school  district  abuses  of  Part  A 
programs,  and  to  provide  the  Indian  com- 
munity, the  Indian  Education  Act  adminis- 
tration and  the  National  Advisory  Council 
with  the  kinds  of  information  necessary  for 
policy  decisioos  and  full  accoimtabillty. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  the  require- 
ment for  Independent  program  auditors 
should  be  made  a  part  of  the  Indian  Educa- 
tion Act  and  be  Incorporated  into  the  rules 
and  regulations  under  which  the  Indian  Edu- 
cation Act  Is  administered.  The  present  ap- 
proach, being  developed  under  contract  for 
the  Office  of  Education,  of  developing  a  man- 
agement Information  system,  supplemented 
by  field  questlormalres  is  not  satisfactory.  It 
will  not  provide  the  Information  needed  for 
policy  decisions  or  full  accountability.  It  will 
not  resaiy  serve  to  strengthen  the  parent  ad- 
visory conunittees.  It  will  not  develop  a  new 
cadre  of  trained  Indian  professionals  and  it 
will  not  serve  to  effectively  overcome  abuses 
by  public  school  districts. 
Recommendation  VI — An  exemplary  federal 
school  system  for  Indian  students 

The  Federal  government,  under  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  administers  an  extensive 
Federal  School  System  for  Indian  students. 
An  analysis  of  this  program  Is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  paper  but  one  thing  is  clear. 
This  Federal  School  System  should  prortdo 
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exemplary  models  and  leadership  for 
velopment  of  effective  educational  pi  >grams 
for  Indian  students  In  public  shcool  . 

Beginning  with  President  Johnsoi  s  Spe- 
cial Message  to  Congress  on  Indian  Al  airs  In 
1968  and  strongly  reinforced  and  del  leated 
by  the  recommendations  of  the  Sena'  ;  Sub- 
committee on  Indian  Education,  th 
and  desirability  of  an  exemplary 
School  System  for  Indian  students  h 
well  established.  Yet  little  has  been 
pushed. 

Congress  should  request  the  Bureaut>f  In- 
dian Affairs  working  in  conjunctioi 
the  OfBce  of  Education  and  the  Nation  ,1  Ad 
visory  Council  on  Indian  Education,  t  i  pre- 
pare a  detailed  set  of  specifications  to 
an  exemplary  system  and  a  blueprint  U  r  how 
it  can  be  achieved.  This  report  shoi  Id  be 
extensively  discussed  and  considered  li 
lie  hearings  conducted  by  the  apprc  >rlate 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate.  (  n  the 
basis  of  these  hearings  legislation  sho  id  be 
drafted  and  passed  providing  for  an 
plary  Federal  School  System  for  Indiai^hil- 
dren. 

The  time  has  come  when  it  must  bl  rec 
ognlzed  that  without  a  plan,  without  fc  ;used 
public  hearings  and  without  the  mand  te  of 
new  law,  an  exemplary  program  Is  c  ily  a 
pipedream.  And  all  Indian  children  wU  con- 
tinue to  suffer  the  adverse  consequent  « 


CATTLE  PRICES  AND  BEEP  PR  CES 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  )day 
the  Subcommittee  of  Agricultural  Pro- 
duction, Marketing  and  Stabilizati  n  of 
Prices,  of  the  Committee  on  Agrio  ture 
and  Forestry,  held  the  first  of  2  di  rs  of 
hearings  into  the  price  of  cattle  a  the 
farm  level,  and  the  price  of  beef  i§  the 
supermarket. 

Our  cattle  ranchers  and  feederl  are 
taking  the  worst  financial  beatin  s  of 
their  lives.  At  today's  hearing,  tha  first 
vice  president  of  the  American  Naf 
Cattlemen's  Association,  Mr. 
Finney  of  Fort  Cobb.  Okla.,  and 
McMillan,  executive  vice  president 
American  National  Cattlemen's 
tion,  presented  a  most  enlightening  i 
ment  which  detailed  the  predl( 
which  has  caught  up  the  cattle  in( 
in  the  early  part  of  1974. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoi 
sent  that  the  statement  of  the  Amc 
National    Cattlemen's    Associati< 
gether  with  my  remarks  at  the  oi 
of  the  hearing,  be  printed  in  the  Rl 

There  being  no  objection,  the  xai 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicoRO, 
as  follows: 

Statement  of  the  Ameucan  Natk  *ai. 

Cattlemen's  Association 

(By  Wray  Plnney) 

My  name  is  Wray  Plnney.  I  operate  a  sattle 
ranch  at  Pt.  Cobb.  OklahcMna  and  I  all  t  feed 
cattle.  I  am  first  vice  president  of  the  Lmer- 
Ican  National  Cattlemen's  Assoclatio  ,  th« 
national  beef  cattle  trade  association  lepre- 
senting  1 50,000  cattlemen.  I 

Our  Industry  Is  made  up  of  twcnj  basic 
groups:  (1)  The  ranchers  and  farmerl  wltb 
beef  cow  herds  or  stocker  operations  pro- 
ducing feeder  cattle;  and  (2)  the  cattle  feed 
ers  and  feedlot  operators  who  purchai  i  the 
feeder  cattle  and  finish  them  out  for  mar- 
ket on  grain  rations.  It  is  the  consumi  ■  de- 
mand for  this  quality,  choice  beef  wblc  i  has 
brought  continued  growth  of  the  catt  \  In' 
dustry  and  a  continued  Increase  In  per  (  kplta 
consumption  of  beef. 

For  almost  a  year — ever  since  impolltlon 
of   the  government's   beef   price   free  i  on 


March  29.  1973 — the  beef  cattle  industry  has 
been  in  a  state  of  economic  chaos.  As  we 
predicted  when  it  was  imposed,  the  price 
freeze  has  had  detrimental  effects  which  will 
be  felt  for  years  to  come. 

A  year  ago.  cattle  feeders  were  making  a 
profit.  Today  they  are  sustaining  the  largest 
losses  In  history,  and  many  have  been,  or 
are  on  the  verge  of  being,  forced  to  go  out 
of  business  or  cut  back  sharply  on  their  op- 
erations. With  feed  and  other  costs  at  rec- 
ord high  levels,  breakeven  prices  on  slaugh- 
ter cattle  are  $10  or  more  per  hundredweight 
higher  than  slaughter  cattle  prices.  Feeders 
are  currently  losing  more  than  $100  pwsr  head 
on  cattle  marketed.  Feeders  have  sustained 
losses  continuously  since  September,  1973. 
This  is  shown  in  Table  I. 

The  losses  In  the  feedlot  Industry  have 
reduced  demand  for  the  feeder  cattle  pro- 
duced by  ranchers  and  farmers.  Feeder  cattle 
prices  are  down  sharply  from  their  1973 
highs.  The  over-all  price  problem  threatens 
the  future  health  of  the  total  beef  cattle 
industry  and  thus  the  available  consumer 
beef  supply  In  the  future. 

SLAUGHTER  CATTLE  AND  WHOLESALE  BEEF  PRICES 

In  a  free  market  business  like  cattle  and 
beef,  the  price  is  set  by  supply  and  demand 
at  the  time  of  the  transaction.  There  always 
are  price  fluctuations  from  day  to  day  or 
week  to  week.  However,  the  fluctuations  as 
illustrated  In  Table  II,  have  been  extremely 
wide  since  April.  1973.  This  Is  because  of  the 
disruptive  eflecU  of  the  economic  stabiliza- 
tion program. 

Average  weekly  cattle  prices  reached  their 
high  points  during  latg^  July.  August  and 
early  September.  This  was  the  time  when 
retailers  were  having  cattle  custom-killed  in 
order  to  obtain  supplies.  After  removal  of  the 
retaU  beef  price  freeze  in  September,  cattle 
prices  tumbled  to  less  than  $40  per  hun- 
dredweight— the  largest  price  decrease  In 
history.  The  decline  reflected  an  Increase  In 
availability  and  slaughter  of  cattle  not 
moved  during  the  freeze  i>erlod. 

The  strengthening  cattle  price  trend  In 
December  resulted  from  a  partial  clean-up 
of  "over-done"  cattle;  Increased  retaU  fea- 
turing of  beef;  and  light  slaughter  as  a  re- 
sult of  holiday   Interruptions. 

Cattle  prices  declined  again  In  February 
and  March.  This  was  because  the  Industry 
never  got  current  In  Its  sale  of  market-ready 
cattle.  Then  the  truck  strike  caused  a  fur- 
ther back-up  of  cattle  In  the  country. 

While  wholesale  beef  prices  rose  to  new 
highs  because  of  shortages  brought  on  by 
the  truck  shut-down,  the  limited  market  for 
live  cattle  caused  prices  to  feeders  to  de- 
cline. Also,  consumer  demand  has  been  slug- 
gish for  weeks.  This  has  been  attributed  to 
a  slow-down  In  the  economy,  inflationary 
pressures  on  consumer  buying  power,  retail 
prices  averaging  as  high  as  or  higher  than 
at  any  time  In  the  past,  and  less  than 
normal  amounts  of  retail  featuring  of  beef 
due  to  the  price  ceilings  of  last  year  and 
margin  controls  still  in  effect  by  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council. 

GRAIN  AND  FEEDER  CATTLE  PRICES 

Feed  grains  now  cost  twice  as  much  as  a 
year  ago.  As  shown  in  Table  IV,  corn  prices 
Jumped  from  %\.%b  per  bushel  last  AprU  to 
$3.00  today.  With  world  demand  for  grain 
continuing  strong,  feed  prices  likely  wiU  re- 
main high  in  the  months  ahead. 

Feeder  cattle  prices,  reflecting  trends  in  fed 
cattle  prices,  rose  to  new  highs  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1973.  Weekly  average  prices  at  Okla- 
homa City  reached  a  high  of  more  than  $68 
last  August.  Subsequently,  as  proepects  for 
profits  from  feeding  dimmed,  feeder  cattle 
prices  declined,  and  by  the  latter  part  of 
February,  the  average  was  down  to  $49  per 
hundredweight. 

Along  with  the  earlier  rise  in  costs  of 
feeder  cattle,  the  continuing  Increases  In 
feed   coats  brought  a  constant  uptrend  in 


cattle  feeding  costs,  while  slaughter  cattle 
prices  were  declining. 

CATTLE  FEEDING  PROFIT  OR  LOSS 

Table  I,  referred  to  earlier,  shows  estimated 
breakeven  prices,  actual  slaughter  cattle 
prices  and  cattle  feeders'  profit  or  loss  since 
last  AprU.  During  the  first  part  of  the  pe- 
riod, costs  and  slaughter  cattle  prices  were 
such  that  feeders  were  making  a  profit.  Be- 
ginning in  September,  cattle  feeders  went 
into  a  loss  situation  which  has  continued 
for  six  months.  For  the  entire  Industry, 
losses  since  September  total  approximately 
$1  billion. 

The  cost  of  a  poiind  of  gain  In  the  feed- 
lot  was  21<  back  in  October,  1972.  Today 
reflecting  much  higher  feed  costs,  the  aver- 
age cost  of  putting  a  pound  of  gain  on  a 
steer  is  approximately  6K.  and  it  is  projected 
to  increase  to  55c  by  summer.  To  these  costs 
must  l>e  added  Interest  charges  of  about  3< 
per  pound  of  gain. 

Another  major  problem  for  the  cattle 
feeder  during  the  past  year  was  the  govern- 
ment's ban  on  use  of  dlethylstllbestrol  (DES) 
for  cattle.  Use  of  this  growth  stimulant  has 
been  shown  to  increase  feed  efficiency  by  at 
least  10%.  In  addition  to  shortening  the  pe- 
riod on  feed  and  thereby  reducing  costs. 
Even  though  alternate  substances  have  been 
used,  had  stilbestrol  continued  to  be  avaU- 
able,  many  feeders  could  have  lowered  their 
costs  of  gain  by  as  much  as  3«  or  4<'  per 
pound.  This  would  have  minimized  their 
losses  or  given  them  a  profit  on  some  cattle. 

Barring  periods  such  as  the  early  1960'8 
when  much  of  the  Industry  went  bankrupt, 
the  current  losses  are  much  more  severe  than 
ever  before.  At  this  point,  a  large  portion  of 
the  equity  of  feeders  (both  individuals  and 
Investor  feeders)  has  been  lost.  And,  based 
on  projected  breakeven  levels.  It  seems  un- 
likely that  feeders  will  be  in  a  profit  position 
prior  to  the  middle  of  1974,  If  by  then. 
Furthermore,  financial  institutions  are  ex- 
pressing concern  about  the  reduced  or  lost 
equity  of  cattle  feeders,  and  the  survival  of 
many  feeding  operations  Is  threatened. 

FEEDLOT   PLACEMENTS 

Monthly  placements  of  cattle  on  feed  have 
continued  below  a  year  earlier  since  last  April. 
The  reductions  have  been  caused  by  the  1973 
boycotts  and  price  freeze,  which  reduced  the 
Incentive  to  feed  cattle,  and  by  flnancial 
losses,  high  costs  of  gain  and  general  un- 
certainties about  the  future.  Numbers  of 
cattle  available  to  be  placed  in  feedlots  were 
up  6%  In  1973.  but  actual  placements  were 
down  8%.  The  reduction  in  cattle  placed  on 
feed  totaled  2.7  million  head,  which  repre- 
sents a  tremendous  amount  of  l>eef. 

As  a  result  of  the  reductions  in  placements 
In  feedlots.  numbers  of  cattle  on  feed 
dropped  below  a  year  earUer  by  late  in  1973. 
Only  because  1973  slaughter  levels  were  below 
1972  did  numbers  of  cattle  on  feed  remain 
ahead  of  the  preceding  year  untn  Novem- 
ber. 

At  this  time,  there  continues  to  be  more 
cattle  available  for  placement  In  feedlots 
than  a  year  ago.  However,  the  current  state 
of  the  feeding  industry  restricts  Interest  in 
purchasing  feeder  cattle.  Generally,  cattle 
placed  in  feedlots  are  marketed  as  slaughter 
cattle  about  180  days  later.  Therefore,  if 
placements  continue  to  lag,  supplies  of 
slaughter  cattle  will  be  down  Uter  in  1974. 
CURRENT   SrrUATION   AND  oxrrLOOK 

At  present  there  are  large  supplies  of  cattle 
In  feedlots  which  are  or  will  be  ready  for 
market.  The  back-up  of  cattle  was  caused 
by  marketing  disruptions  from  price  controls, 
the  recent  truck  strike,  and  economic  con- 
ditions in  the  Industry,  Including  lagging 
demand. 

All  of  this  means  that  cattle  feeding  can 
provide  cattle  in  large  amounts — supporting 
a  weekly  federally  Inspected  slaughter  of 
620,000  to  640,000  head  of  cattle— for  the  next 
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two  or  three  months,  and  possibly  even 
longer. 

To  move  the  dressed  beef  In  the  volume 
necessary,  however,  there  mxist  be  adequate 
transportation.  The  current  speed  limits 
have  greatly  reduced  the  effective  carrying 
capacity  of  refrigerated  trucks.  That  Is  why 
It  is  important  that  Congress  adopt  legisla- 
tion permitting  heavier  and  longer  trucks  on 
the  interstate  highways. 

If  the  cattle  industry  is  to  recover  soon 
Irom  its  current  depressed  condition.  It  Is 
necessary  to  move  the  present  burdensome 
supplies  quickly.  Therefore,  stepped  up  fea- 
turing of  beef  by  retsllers  is  imperative,  in 
order  to  increase  consumer  demand,  and  then 
tliere  must  be  transportation  available  to 
take  the  product  to  market.  Also,  there  must 
be  action  to  help  forestall  any  more  truck 
stoppages. 

Meanwhile,  looking  further  ahead,  the  cur- 
rent crisis  in  cattle  feeding  threatens  the 
future  of  the  basic  cow  herd.  If  feeder  cattle 
prices  continue  to  decline,  there  may  be 
liquidations  of  basic  herds.  An  indication  of 
a  cutback  is  seen  In  an  increase  of  16%  in 
the  size  of  cow  slaughter  In  January,  as  com- 
pared with  a  year  earlier.  Producers  who  have 
the  alternative  of  converting  pasture  acres  to 
crops  (in  order  to  return  more  dollars)  may 
switch  away  from  the  production  of  feeder 
cattle.  Up  to  this  time,  the  basic  beef  cow 
herd  has  been  increasing  in  size,  but  the  out- 
look will  change  if  the  cattle  industry  can- 
not soon  see  prospects  for  adeqxiate  returns 
in  the  years  ahead. 


Feeding  costs  arc  likely  to  continue  high 
for  some  time.  Export  of  grain  in  order  to 
Insure  a  favorable  balance  of  International 
payments  the  fertilizer  shortage  and  small 
grain  reserves  all  add  up  to  prospects  for 
high  grain  prices.  At  the  same  time,  there 
Is  a  limit  on  how  high  beef  and  cattle  prices 
can  go  In  the  marketplace. 

If  feed  costs  cannot  come  down  and  If 
slaughter  cattle  and  beef  prices  can  go  only 
so  high,  there  is  more  pressure  on  the  one 
remaining  area  which  determines  feeding 
profit  or  loss — and  that  Is  the  price  of  the 
feeder  cattle.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  cow  mar- 
to  continue  producing  feeder  cattle.  But.  If 
he  cannot  see  a  profit  In  his  future,  he  has 
no  choice  but  to  get  out. 

Tlius,  we  see  that  the  survival  and  sta- 
bility of  both  segments  of  the  beef  cattle  in- 
dustry— the  cow-calf  operators  and  also  the 
c?.ttle  feeders — hinge  on  early  relief  from 
the  present  disastrous  price  situation. 

CORRECTIVE    ACTION 

The  American  National  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation recommends  the  following  actions  In 
order  to  help  Improve  the  beef  cattle  indus- 
try situation  and  thereby  to  help  assure  ade- 
quate supplies  of  beef  to  consumers: 

1.  The  Administration  should  Immediately 
end  the  economic  stabilization  program  on 
food,  rather  than  wait  for  expiration  of  the 
Ul-conceived  Economic  Stabilization  Act  on 
April  30,  1974.  Termination  of  the  progrsun 
will  help  restore  the  total  Industry,  from 
producer  to  retailer,  to  the  normal  free,  com- 
petitive   market    system.    In    a    commodity 


business  geared  to  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  only  a  free  market  system  will  brirg 
more  favorable  supplies  and  prices.  Cattle 
producers  and  feeders  will  have  more  con- 
fidence in  the  future,  and  stability  will  be 
added  to  the  total  industry.  Thus,  the  con- 
sumer will  also  receive  the  benefits. 

Also,  the  present  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  should  be  permitted  to  expire.  If 
f,tana-by  control  authority  is  maintained, 
the  teniptation  of  political  expediency  will 
be  forever  present. 

2.  The  Congress  should  enact  emergency 
legislation  to  permit  additional  weight  per 
axle  and  longer  truck  lengths.  This  is  neces- 
sary to  help  offset  the  reductions  In  cattle 
and  beef  carrying  capacity  resulting  from 
i:\e  55  mile  per  hour  speed  limit. 

3.  Both  the  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
tion must  recognize  the  vital  importance  of 
modern  production  tools — svich  as  feed  ad- 
ditives which  Improve  feeding  efficiency — in 
helping  to  reduce  production  costs  and  pro- 
vide adequate  supplies  of  beef  at  reasonable 
prices.  Government  must  avoid  laws  and 
regulations  which  unnecessarily  restrict  use 
of  modern  technology.  Stepped  up  produc- 

I  tion  research  also  should  be  authorized  and 
funded. 

4.  Government  agencies  which  purchase 
beef  should  take  advantage  of  the  ciurent 
large  supplies  and  low  wholesale  prices  and 
Increase  their  purchases.  This  can  result  in 
economies  to  the  government  and  can  help 
move  the  present  burdensome  supplies  to 
beef  on  the  hoof. 


TABLE  I.- CATTLE  FEEDING  PROFIT  OR  LOSS  SITUATION,  MONTHLY  FOR  CATTLE  SOLD  BHWEEN  APRIL  1973  AND  FEBRUARY  19741 


Month  sold 


Estimated 
breakeven 
price  per 
hundred- 
weight 


Actual 
price 
choice 
steers, 
Omaha, 
hundred- 
weight 


Profit 
or  (loss) 
per  head 


Cattle 

marketed 

7  Slates 

(1,000 

head) 


Total 

profit 

or  (loss) 


1973: 

April  $37.94  $44.90  J73.08  1, 440  J105.035, 200 

May .'. 38.66  45.96  76.65  1.688    129,385.200 

)utm"  "                      .  40.06  46.99  72.77  1.557     113.302,890 

July "       ...  42.49  47.93  57.12  1.498      85,565,760 

AugireV."".! 46.19  53.45  76.23 1,410    107.484.300 

September mT?!  ^45746  45.05  "^1, 490 

October          48.93  41.82  74.66  1,753 

November 50.69  39.88  113.51  1.642 

December 57.50  38.82  133.14  1,560 


67, 124, 500 
130, 878, 980 
186,  383,  420 
207, 698, 400 


Month  sold 


Estimated 
breakeven 
price  per 
hundred- 
weight 


Actual 
price 
choice 
steers, 
Omaha, 
hundred- 
weight 


Profit 
or  (loss) 
per  head 


Cattle 

marketed 

7  States 

(1,000 

head) 


Total 

profit 

or  (loss) 


1974: 

January.. 
February. 


$53.91 
58.85 


$46.92 
46.01 


$73. 40 
134.82 


1,521  $111,641,400 
>  1. 500    202, 230, 000 


Total.        September 
1973  Februaryl974. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 


55.30 
53.94 
54.19 
52.60 
55.14 
54.51 


905,956.700 


'  Breakeven-prices  are  based  on  average  prices  paid  for  feeder  cattle  and  estimated  average  costs 
of  gain,  with  actual  costs  higher  or  lower  in  different  areas.  The  figures  are  based  on  steers  entering 
the  feedlot  at  600  lb.  being  fed  for  180  days  and  then  marketed  at  a  weight  of  1,050  lb.  The  total 
industry  profits  or  losses  are  estimated  on  the  basis  of  total  fed  cattle  marketed  from  the  7  principal 


feeding  States,  which  account  for  70  percent  of  cattle  on  feed  in  the  United  States.  These  7  Stales 
are  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Texas. 
'  Estimated. 


TABLE  11 


Feeder 

Feeder 

Price 

cattle. 

Wholesale 

Price 

cattle. 

Wholesale 

choice 

500-600  lbs. 

beef  choice. 

choice 

500-600  lbs, 

beef  choice. 

«Mk 

steers. 

Oklahoma 

Midwest, 

Corn  prices,  Chicago. 

Week 

steers. 

Oklahoma 

Midwest 

Corn  prices,  Chicago^ 

Mdad 

Omaha 

City 

600-700  lbs 

per  bushel 

Retail  price,  ERS  data 

ended 

Omaha 

City 

600-700  lbs 

per  bushel 

Retail  price,  ERS  data 

Apr.    7 

$44.67 

$52. 40 

$69. 55 

$1.65  for  April 

.  $1.36  (or  ApriL 

22 

$45.15 

$59.50 

$69.40 

14 

44.72 

52.35 

70.69 

29 

38.62 

54.60 

63.69 

21 

45.26 

54.82 

69.60 

Oct     6 

42.11 

57.50 

65.00 

$2.37  for  October 

.  $1,360  for  Ociober. 

28 

44.94 

56.90 

67.60 

13 

42.05 

57.50 

65.00 

May    5 

45.16 

57.20 

68.15 

$2.01  (or  May 

.  $1.36  for  May. 

20 

42.00 

56.30 

61.56 

12 

45  55 

55  85 

68.95 

27 

41.85 

54.70 

64.19 

19 

45.91 

55.62 

68.45 

Nov.    3 

41.09 

54.70 

64.95 

$2.50  for  November. . 

.  $1,349  for  November. 

26 

46.36 

55.82 

68.38 

10 

40.27 

53.50 

63.81 

June   2 

46.82 

54.00 

69.25 

$2.42  for  June 

.  $1,355  for  June. 

17 

40.26 

53.60 

59.25 

9 

47.02 

55.80 

NA 

24 

39.79 

55.25 

60.58 

16 

47.13 

55.50 

70.95 

Dec    1 

39.20 

55.00 

61.80 

$2.68  for  December... 

$1,344  lor  December. 

23 

46.92 

55.50 

70.19 

8 

37.03 

50.20 

61.13 

30 

46.90 

55.70 

70.85 

15 

37.32 

49.30 

66.00 

July    7 

47.06 

55.75 

70.94 

$2.52  for  JiHy 

.  $1,363  for  July. 

22 

39.80 

50.20 

66.20 

14 

47.24 

57.60 

70.80 

29 

41.14 

50.50 

67.75 

21 

48.24 

59.40 

71.00 

Jan.    5 

42.66 

50.75 

58.56 

$2.90  for  January 

.  $1,430  (or  January. 

28 

49.19 

63.60 

(') 

12 

47.88 

53.45 

75.00 

A«    4 

51.45 

67.10 

(') 

$2.91  (or  August 

.  $1,442  (or  August 

19 

47.74 

54.50 

77.50 

11 

54.51 

68.60 

0) 

26 

48.22 

53.30 

74.45 

11 

56.55 

68.20 

Feb.    2 

48.10 

53.00 

76.20 

$3  (estimate) „ 

25 

53.48 

66.60 

9 

48.18 

52.80 

84.94 

SepL  1 

51.25 

64.40 

75.88 

$2.47  for  September.. 

.  $1,449  (or  September. 

16 

46.51 

51.40 

74.25 

8 

49.61 

64.00 

23 

43.34 

49.25 

69.94 

15 

48.47 

62.00 

7S.40 

'  Period  of  custom  killing. 
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TABLE  111- 


-MONTHLY  AVERAGE   FEEDER  CA^LE  AND 
CORN  PRICES 


Month 


Feeder  steen 
(500-600  lb) 
Oklahoma 
City 
hundred- 
weight 


April  1973 

May  1973 

June  1973 

July  1973 

August  1973.... 
September  1973. 
October  1973.... 
November  1973.. 
December  1973.. 

January  1974 

February  1974... 
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Darn  prica, 
Chicaio 
(monthly 
averaH) 
bushal 


$54.12 

J1.65 

55.70 

2.01 

55. 63 

2.42 

59.09 

2.52 

66.98 

2.91 

60.03 

2.47 

56.14 

2.37 

54.34 

2.50 

50.05 

2.68 

53.00 

2.90 

51. 15 

'3.00 

<  Estimated. 
Statement    or    Senatok    George    M<S}ovebn 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  subject  of  the 
ings — the    wide    spread    between    th 
price  and  the  retail  price  of  beef, 
disastrous  pinch  In  which  our  cattli 


hear- 

farm 

d  the 

grow- 


ers and  feeders  are  caught — is  a  most  timely 
one,  and  I  commend  you  for  calling  these 
hearings. 

I  think  it  is  important  that-  thl  Sub- 
committee examine  the  precise  natur«  of  the 
situation  confronting  our  meat  Indus  ry,  de- 
termine how  we  got  into  the  present  p  edica- 
ment,  and  look  for  ways  to  get  out    of  it. 

To  find  out  how  we  got  here,  let  us  |  o  back 
a  year  ago  this  month.  The  televislo  i  news 
programs  in  March  of  1973  were  c  rrying 
almost  daily  stories  about  the  consum  r  beef 
boycotts,  the  high  price  of  beef,  and  <;  joting 
our  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  sayir  ;  that 
anybody  who  would  freeze  the  price  c  '  meat 
was  "a  damn  fool." 

Yet,  before  the  month  was  over  some 
damn  fool  did  freeze  the  price  of  me  t,  and 
we've  been  living  with  the  conset  iiences 
ever  since.  I  am  sure  that  every  mei  ber  of 
the  Committee,  and  a  large  majority  of  the 
Congress,  agrees  with  me  that  mea  price 
controls  were  the  largest  single  mista  e  that 
this  Administration  has  made  under  t  e  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  authority  whic  Con- 
gress has  granted. 

Livestock  is  Important  to  my  Stai  i.  lAst 
year,  the  sale  of  livestock  and  livestoc  :  prod- 
ucts accounted  for  91.23  billion  In  c  sh  in- 
come in  South  Dakota.  No  other  li  dustry, 
or  other  segment  of  agriculture,  com  s  close 
to  that.  We  are  dealing  with  the  ret  back- 
bone of  my  State's  economy. 

Today,  the  cattle  ranchers  and  fe4  lers  in 
my  State,  as  well  as  those  In  the  rtd  of  the 
Nation,  are  taking  the  worst  flnanclj  I  beat- 
ing of  their  lives.  And  that  financial  queeze 
has  dangerous  implications,  not  on  j  from 
the  cattlemen  and  the  South  Dakot  .  econ- 
omy, but  In  the  long  run  for  eve  y  con- 
sumer. 

Let's  look  at  the  factors  which  crea  ed  this 
situation : 

First,  the  fat  cattle  now  moving  ou  of  the 
feedlots  Into  the  market  were  bo\  ;ht  as 
calves  or  feeder  cattle  last  fall  at  r«  atlvely 
high  prices — some  as  high  as  60  to  80  «nts  a 
pound. 

Second,  fattening  these  cattle  to  sli  tighter 
weight  cost  the  feeder  somewhere  In  t  le  area 
of  50  cents  a  pound,  sometimes  mor<  Some 
feeders  estimate  the  cost  of  gain,  per  >ound, 
as  high  as  56  cents. 

Third,  there  has  been  a  sharp  drop  I  i  mar- 
ket prices.  Slaughter  cattle  are  gett  ng,  at 
best,  42  to  43  cents  per  pound.  So  ev  iry  fed 
steer  or  fed  heifer  sold  today  results  li  heavy 
financial  loss  to  the  feeder — somewl^re  be- 
tween 9100  and  9200  a  head. 

Paced  with  losses  of  that  magnitude,  cattle 
feeders  are  not  inclined  to  buy  feed<  '  cattle 
to  replace  those  they  Just  sold.  Al  d  that 
reduced  demand  means  lower  prlcei  to  the 


cattle  rancher  who  produces  the  feeder 
cattle. 

Over  the  long  haul,  it  also  means  sharply 
reduced  meat  supply — like  the  shortages  in 
the  supermarkets  of  last  fall — and  sharply 
higher  retail  prices. 

Without  any  question,  the  critical  situa- 
tion we  find  today  has  part  of  its  origin  right 
here  in  Washington.  Since  the  price  freeze, 
the  problem  has  been  compounded  by  the 
complete  removal  of  restrictions  against  im- 
ported beef,  by  the  Administration's  refusal 
to  buy  more  beef  tor  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, and  by  its  refusal  to  head  off  a  trucker 
strike  which  caused  additional  disruptions. 

Because  much  of  the  problem  has  its  roots 
in  Federal  mistakes,  we  have  an  obligation 
to  come  up  with  some  solutions.  So  I  would 
like  to  offer  four  recommendations — two 
short-term,  two  long-teim — which  might 
help. 

First,  the  Administration  should  Immedi- 
ately restore  quotas  to  stop  the  heavy  ship- 
ments of  Imported  beef  into  this  country. 
Last  year,  the  U.S.  imported  1.989.0(X),000 
pounds  of  beef — almost  10  per  cent  of  our 
total  1973  beef  consumption  of  22,788,000,- 
000  pounds. 

It  Is  clear>-from  the  White  House  state- 
ment, when  the  lid  came  off  beef  imports, 
that  they  feel  imports  have  a  direct  effect  on 
prices.  Press  Secietary  Warren  said  last 
month  that  more  imports  will  increase  sup- 
plies and  thus  have  an  impact  on  prices. 

This  Administration  should  look  for  a  way 
to  have  an  impact  to  increase  prices  to  the 
cattle  producer,  not  drive  them  down. 

Second,  the  Agriculture  Department 
should  buy  much  more  beef  for  the  school 
lunch  and  commodity  distribution  programs, 
and  the  Defense  Department  should  buy 
more  for  the  military  services.  Last  month, 
USDA  stopped  buying  beef  for  school 
lunches  after  buying  only  45  million 
pounds — less  than  half  of  what  It  bought  In 
1970. 

Each  of  these  actions  would  have,  at  the 
very  least,  a  good  psychological  impact  on 
the  cattle  market.  And  in  the  case  of  im- 
ports, which  account  for  nearly  10  per  cent 
of  supply,  the  Impact  can  be  greater  than 
Just  psychological. 

Third,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
should  attach  the  highest  priority  to  its  In- 
vestigation of  the  wide  spread  between  the 
farm  price  and  the  supermarket  price  of  beef. 

There  is  no  reason  for  retail  beef  prices  to 
continue  at  or  near  their  high  levels  of  last 
year,  when  the  farm  price  has  dropped  by 
one-third  or  more. 

This  week,  we  are  beginning  to  see  some 
break  in  retail  prices — no  doubt  as  a  result 
of  the  public  pressure  from  a  number  of  \is 
In  the  Congress,  spokesmen  for  the  cattle 
Industry,  and  one  or  two  lonely  voices  In  the 
Administration. 

Let  us  now  hopte  that  those  retailers  who 
promoted  hard  last  year  to  sell  substitutes 
for  beef  now  promote  equally  hard  to  stimu- 
late a  return  to  beef. 

Fourth,  we  should  sharply  Increase  our  ef- 
forts to  export  beef  and  other  livestock 
products.  This  Nation  has  done  an  outstand- 
ing Job  developing  markets  for  wheat  and 
feed  grains.  Last  year's  beef  exports  showed 
a  significant  increase — 80  million  pounds, 
compared  with  60  million  pounds  a  year 
eeu-lier.  Any  Nation  that  can  develop  export 
markets  for  three-fourths  of  its  wheat  cer- 
tainly can  find  markets  for  Its  beef  In  foreign 
capitals  where  retail  beef  prices  are  now  95 
and  910  per  pound. 

Members  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  are  unanimous,  I  believe,  in 
wanting  a  fair  break  for  our  cattle  ranchers 
and  feeders.  Let  us  urge  the  Administration 
to  Join  us. 

Cattlemen  are  not  asking  for  a  Federal 
subsidy — the  livestock  Industry  traditionally 
has  avoided  that.  But  what  they  want  Is  a 


chance  to  make  a  fair  living,  without  the 
Oovernment  interference  that  comes  from  a 
price  freeze  or  unlimited  imports.  It  Is  a  fair 
request,  and  one  which  I  hope  the  Adminis- 
tration will  grant. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNINO 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abourezk).  Is  there  further  morning 
business?  If  not,  morning  business  is 
concluded. 


EXECimVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  a 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
pr(x;eeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
ination on  the  Executive  Calendar  will 
be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Royston  C. 
Hughes,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of 
this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business,  S.  1401,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

S.  1401,  to  establish  a  rational  criteria  for 
the  mandatory  Imposition  of  the  sentence  of 
death,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  c(Hisideration 
of  the  bill. 

SENATOK    KENNEDY    COMMENDED    VOR    AMENDED 
REMARKS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  for  re- 
moving from  the  Record  some  extempo- 
raneous and,  I  am  sure,  some  unintended 
remarks  made  by  him  yesterday  after- 
noon in  this  Chamber  concerning  my 
State  and,  by  implication,  the  judicial 
system  of  North  Carolina. 
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His  amended  remarks,  as  published  in 
the  Record,  are  quite  satisfactory  to  me; 
and  I  do  not  find  them  offensive  in  the 
slightest.  However,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  a  few 
other  Senators  who  were  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  at  the  time  are  aware,  I  did 
question  some  oral  statements  on  the 
floor  yesterday. 

Mr.  President,  it  so  happens  that  I  was 
presiding  at  the  time,  just  before  5  p.m. 
At  5  p.m.,  I  was  succeeded  in  the  chair 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Metzenbaum)  .  The  comments  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, which  I  questioned,  were  made 
shortly  before  I  left  the  chair.  Immedi- 
ately thereafter,  I  made  inquiry  of  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  as  to  the  basis  of  his 
comments  concerning  my  State. 

As  Senator  Kennedy  will  recall,  he 
orally  referred  implicitly  to  "systematic" 
exclusion  of  blacks  from  the  Jury  in  the 
North  Carolina  case  which  he  was  dis- 
cussing. He  rather  strongly  suggested 
that  the  victim  of  the  rape  may  have  con- 
sented to  sexual  intercourse  with  the 
man  convicted  of  raping  her.  There  were 
other  statements  which,  altogether, 
seemed  to  me  to  portray  my  State  and 
its  judicial  system  in  a  rather  bad  light. 

I  am  comforted,  Mr.  President,  by  the 
fact  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  perhaps  had  second 
thoughts  about  these  suggestions.  In  any 
case,  the  comments  by  him  which  I  ques- 
tioned yesterday  do  not  appear  in  the 
Record  of  March  12.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  for  the  decision  to 
exclude  them  from  the  Record. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1019 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Haskell)  No.  1019. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Balvino  S.  Mar- 
tinez Chaves  of  my  staff  be  a<xorded  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  debate  and 
the  vote  on  this  amendment  and  on  final 
passage  of  S.  1401.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  very  simple.  It  would 
merely  substitute  the  word  "may"  for 
"shall"  on  page  15,  line  3,  and  on  page 
16,  line  2. 

The  bill,  without  my  amendment, 
would  make  mandatory  the  imposition  of 
a  death  sentence.  I  will  give  one  example 
of  what  I  would  consider  to  be  an  un- 
intended effect.  I  call  the  Chair's  atten- 
tion to  line  14  on  page  16  where  the 
offense  is  destruction  of  Government 
property  by  explosives  which,  inciden- 
tally, if  a  death  is  inadvertently  caused, 
would  require  the  death  penalty. 

Now  that  line  on  that  particular  page 
of  the  bill  is  an  aggravating  circum- 
stance imder  which  a  judge  would  have 
no  alternative  but  to  impose  the  death 
sentence. 

Take,  for  example,  a  situation  where — 
this  is  absurd,  I  admit,  but  I  am  using 
the  absurdity  to  illustrate  my  point — a 
picnic  table  in  a  national  park  is  de- 
stroyed by  an  explosive  and  someone  is 
unwittingly  killed.  Under  the  reading  of 
this  statute,  the  death  sentence  would 
have  to  be  imposed. 


Now  I  recognize  that  on  page  14,  line 
20,  there  is  a  possible  mitigating  circum- 
stance which  a  jury  might  find.  The  jury 
might  find  that  the  offending  person 
could  not  reasonably  have  foreseen  that 
his  action  would  result  in  death. 

But  suppose  a  jury  did  not  make  such 
a  finding,  juries  have  been  known  to  err. 
Then  the  judge  has  absolutely  no  dis- 
cretion. This  man  must  be  put  to  death. 

My  amendment  would  provide  that  if 
aggravating  circumstances  are  present, 
the  judge  has  discretion  whether  to  im- 
pose the  death  penalty. 

Now  let  us  come  to  the  decision  in  the 
Purman  case  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  I  think,  first,  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Chair 
to  a  comment  of  the  Chief  Justice  in 
that  case,  on  page  403,  where  the  Chief 
Justice  says: 

since  there  Is  no  majority  of  the  Court 
on  the  ultimate  issue  presented — In  these 
cases — 

That  is  the  constitutional  issue — 

The  future  of  capital  punishment  in  this 
country  has  been  left  in  an  uncertain  Umbo. 
Rather  than  providing  a  final  and  iinambig- 
uous  answer  on  the  basic  constitutional  ques- 
tion, the  coUectlve  Impact  of  the  majority's 
ruling  is  to  demand  an  undetermined  meas- 
ure of  change  from  the  varioxis  State  legis- 
latures and  the  Congress.  " 

Now  of  the  majority  of  five  Justices  in 
that  case,  three  found  the  death  penal- 
ty imconstitutional,  and  two  were  con- 
cerned not  with  the  constitutionality  of 
capital  pimishment  per  se  but  placed  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the  judges 
had  broad  discretion. 

I  would  call  the  Chair's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  with  my  amendment,  the  bill 
has  standards.  There  are  certain  cases 
where  the  court  and  the  jury  may  not. 
under  any  circumstances,  impose  the 
death  penalty.  There  are  certain  cases 
where,  the  standards  being  spelled  out,  a 
court  may  impose  the  death  penalty. 
Therefore,  I  have  concluded — one  should 
never  be  absolutely  certain,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, of  anything— beyond  any  shadow  of 
a  doubt  that  the  proposed  statute,  with 
my  amendment,  satisfies  the  standards 
implied  in  the  court's  opinion,  yet  pre- 
vents the  imintended  result  of  putting 
a  man  to  death  under  the  circumstances 
I  have  related. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  it  is  all 
very  well  to  have  a  mechanical  result 
in  a  tax  statute  because  then  all  a  person 
can  lose  is  his  money,  but  to  have  a  me- 
chanical test  in  a  statute  where  a  man 
can  lose  his  life,  that  is  certainly  some- 
thing we  in  this  body  do  not  want  to  pass. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  that  concludes  my  pres- 
entation. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment. 

There  was  not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  request  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  withhold  my  request. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  expedite  the  matter  of  dispos- 
ing of  this  amendment  and  other 
amendments  today,  to  the  end  that  we 
may  finish  the  bill  sometime  this  after- 
noon at  a  reasonable  hour,  so  that  we 


can  accommodate  the  wishes  of  many 
Membei-s  of  this  body,  including  myself 
to  try  to  get  this  bill  out  of  the  way 
as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

I  certainly  shall  support  the  request 
for  a  rollcall  vote,  Mr.  President.  I  do 
want  to  make  a  few  remarks,  and  I  will 
withhold  my  remarks  pending  the 
quorum  call  and  until  we  can  get  the 
yeas  and  nays.  I  hope  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  will  help  us  to  get  the  required 
number  of  Senators  in  the  Chamber  to 
provide  the  proper  second  to  the  request, 
so  that  we  may  move  expeditiously. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  might  see  whether 
we  can  get  the  requisite  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  is  requested  to  do  so. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'ifRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DETERMINING    TONNAGE    ON   VES- 
SELS USED  FOR  WASTE  MATERIALS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  measure 
I  am  about  to  call  up  has  been  cleared 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  706,  S.  1353. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abourezk).  The  bill  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

A  bUl  (S.  1353)  to  deduct  from  gross  ton- 
nage In  determining  net  tonnage  those 
spaces  on  board  vessels  used  for  waste  mate- 
rials. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  amendments  on  page  1, 
line  5,  after  the  word  "new",  strike  out 
"paragraph"  and  insert  "subsection";  in 
line  7,  after  the  word  "clarify",  strike  out 
"or";  in  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
"purify",  insert  "or  process";  in  line  8, 
after  the  word  "mixture",  strike  out 
"or";  in  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
"residue",  insert  "bilge  residue,";  in  line 
9,  after  the  word  "sewage",  insert  "gar- 
bage, galley  wastes,  or  trash";  in  line  10, 
after  the  word  "tank",  strike  out  "or"; 
in  the  same  line,  after  the  word  "tanks", 
insert  "or  collection  area";  and,  in  line 
11,  after  the  word  "carriage",  insert  "or 
collection";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 4153  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (46  U.S.C. 
77)  Is  amended  by  inserting  following  sub- 
section   (d)    the   following   new  subsection: 

"(e)  Space  occupied  by  machinery  used 
exclusively  to  separate,  clarify,  pvmfy,  or 
process,  a  ship's  own  slop  oU  mixture,  tank- 
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cleanlzig  residue,  bilge  residue,  or|  other 
waste  materlalB,  Including  sewage,  a  rbage. 
galley  wastes,  or  trasb  and  space 
by  any  tank,  tanks,  or  collection 
exclusively  for  the  carriage  or 
such  slop  oil  mixture,  tank-cleaning 
(Mr  other  waste  materials,  but  not  to 
a  maximum  space  deduction 
regulations  hereunder.  The  Secre 
department  In  which  the  Coast 
operating  In  consultation  with  the 
Istrator  of  the  Environmental  ~ 
Agency,  shall  Issue  regulations  to 
slop  oU  mixtures,  cleaning  residue,  an( 
materials,  establish  the  maximum  ded' 
which  may  be  made,  define  the  maAier 
which  the  spaces  shall  be  used  and  n  arked, 
and  as  necessary  otherwise  to  carry  ^it  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection." 

Sec.  2.  Section  4163  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(4«  UJB.C.  77)  Is  further  amended  jy  re- 
designating existing  subsections  (e)  through 
(1)  as  (f)  through  (J). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  Ito 
llie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  eng  'ossed 

for  a  third  reading,  read  the  thirq  time, 

and  passed 
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QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonm  , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Theiclerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESS  ENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Pre^dent 
(rf  the  United  States  were  c(Mnmu 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one  if  his 
secretaries. 


REPORT  OF  ARMS  CONTROL 
DISARMAMENT  AGENCY—! 
SAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDE24T 


(Mr. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
Aboukkzk)  laid  before  the  Senate  afaies- 
sage  f  rmn  the  President  of  the  U  ilted 
States,  n^ch,  with  the  accompw  ying 
report,  was  referred  to  the  Comn  Ittee 
en  Foreign  Relations.  The  message 
follows: 
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To  the  Congress  of  the  United 

Technology  in  the  Nuclear  Agi 
become     capable     of     virtually 
devastation.  We  are  thus  caUed 
never  before  In  the  history  of 
diplomacy — both  by  our  tradition 
by  unprecedented  responsibilities — '■  o 
sume  a  role  of  leadership  in  seekli  k 
tematicmal   arms   restraints.   This 
most  important  element  of  that  stn  Eture 
of  peace  which  is  the  broader  goal  ff  our 
foreign  policy. 

The  coordinating  instrument  fo 
effort  within  our  Government  is  th 
Arms  Cmitrol  and  Disarmament 
now  entering  its  fourteenth  year, 
been  the  policy  of  my  Administratfm 
strengthen  this  Agency  and  to 
for  the  essential  role  it  must 
promoting  our  national  security 

The  year  1973  was  a  time  of  sustained 
effort  and  continued  progress  in  furms 
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control,  building  upon  earlier  achieve- 
ments and  laying  the  ground  for  future 
agreements  which  will  be  of  utmost  im- 
portance for  oar  security  and  well-being. 
It  is  with  deep  satisfaction  in  our  con- 
tinuing progress  that  I  transmit  to  the 
Congress  this  thirteenth  annual  report 
of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency. 

RlCHAkD   NiXON. 

Ths  White  Housk,  March  13,  1974. 


CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1401)  to  estab- 
lish a  rational  criteria  for  the  manda- 
tory imposition  of  the  sentence  of  death, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  yeas 
and  nays  be  ordered  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Haskell).  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  Just  1  minute? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  hesitate  to  ask  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  be  ordered  by  unanimous  consent 
but  I  am  also  reluctant  to  see  the  Senate 
tied  up  for  30.  40.  or  60  minutes  waiting 
for  seven  additional  Senators  to  get  to 
the  floor  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays.  I 
also  am  reluctant  to  interrupt  commit- 
tee hearings  by  asking  for  a  live  quorum. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  McCLEXLAN.  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  acting  majority 
leader  for  having  taken  this  action  in 
an  effort  to  expedite  further  considera- 
tion of  the  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  carefully  considered  the  amend- 
ments proposed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell). 
Last  night,  after  the  Senate  recessed,  I 
once  again  read  the  opinions  of  Justices 
Stewart  and  White  in  the  Furman  case, 
as  well  as  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice 
Burger,  which  the  Senator  cited  in  sup- 
port of  his  amendment. 

Parenthetically.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  personally  I  would  like  to  be  able  to 
support  the  amendment  in  order  to  pro- 
vide discretion  to  the  Jiuy  or  judge  trying 
these  cases.  But  that  is  the  very  defect  in 
the  present  system  that  brings  this  legis- 
lation to  the  floor  today.  That  is  the 
very  defect  that  caused  the  reversal  in 
the  Furman  case.  That  is  the  defect  this 
bill  seeks  to  correct. 

I  am  persuaded  that  if  this  amendment 
were  agreed  to  and  the  word  "may"  in- 
serted where  the  word  "shall"  now  ap- 
pears, we  would  be  engaging  in  an  ef- 
fort in  futility.  For  it  is  the  discretion 
that  has  heretofore  been  reposed  in  the 
courts  and  juries  that  the  Supreme  Court 
condemned  in  the  Ptirman  decision.  It  is 
this  discretion  that  the  Court  found  per- 
mitted the  wanton  and  fi^akish  applica- 
tion of  the  death  penalty  which  Justices 


Stewart  and  White  so  vigorously  pro- 
tested. 

This  is  a  bill  to  try  to  make  the  death 
penalty  mandatory  under  standards  of 
the  highest  order  that  we  can  conceive, 
taking  into  account  the  right  of  society 
to  be  protected  from  murder.  There  are 
five  mitigating  circumstances,  any  one  of 
which,  if  present,  requires  that  the  death 
penalty  not  be  imposed. 

There  are  eight  aggravating  circum- 
stances. If  one  or  more  of  these  is  pres- 
ent and  none  of  the  mitigating  circum- 
stances is  present,  then  the  death  sen- 
tence is  required. 

I,  too,  would  much  prefer  from  my  per- 
sonal standpoint  a  constitutional  law 
that  permitted  at  least  a  measure  of  the 
discretion  which  the  Senator  seeks.  Un- 
f  ortimately,  Furman  does  not  allow  that. 
But  the  standards  included  in  this  biH 
are  certainly  the  highest  I  can  conceive 
of  and  tlie  highest  that  the  committee 
has  been  able  to  work  out.  lliey  require 
the  death  penalty  to  be  imposed  only  in 
the  most  atrocious  cases  of  murder. 

As  I  started  to  say  before  having  again 
read  the  opinions  of  Justices  Stewart  and 
White,  I  must  oppose  this  amendment.  I 
do  so.  as  I  just  stated,  because  I  stn- 
cerely  believe  that  if  they  are  adopted, 
the  bill  would  be  subject  to  the  same  ^- 
jections  that  led  Justice  Stewart  and 
Justice  White  to  join  with  Justice  Bren- 
nan.  Justice  Marshall,  and  Justice  Doug- 
las in  declaring  the  death  penalty  un- 
constitutional in  the  Furman  case. 

One  who  does  not  believe  in  the  death 
penalty  under  any  circimistances  might 
find  some  refuge  in  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, but  I  do  not  subscribe  to  that  view. 

As  I  have  said  repeatedly,  there  are 
such  atrocious  crimes  that  those  who 
commit  them  shotild  forfeit  their  right 
to  Mve.  They  constitute  a  continuing  dan- 
ger to  society.  Even  if  incarcerated  imder 
guard,  they  may  still  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  repeat  the  crime.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  at  least  try  to  enact  a  constitu- 
tional law. 

With  the  pmpTiffTTient,  a  Jttd^  could 
ignore  the  standards  in  the  Isill  and 
nothing  could  be  done  about  it.  Once  we 
give. him  the  power,  the  discretion,  to 
decide  the  final  word  is  with  him.  That 
is  what  the  Justices  objected  to — that 
the  law  ought  to  say  the  final  word,  not  a 
jury  or  judge.  Under  this  bill,  once  a 
jury  makes  a  specific  finding  of  fact  that 
none  of  these  mitigating  circumstances 
exist  and  at  least  one  aggravating 
circumstance  exists,  then  the  death 
penalty  applies.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
one  mitigating  circumstance,  as  reflected 
in  this  bill,  is  present,  no  judge  may 
impose  death.  It  works  both  ways.  The 
law  makes  the  decision,  not  the  judge, 
not  the  jiU7. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  would  vitiate  this 
objective.  Once  again  the  imposition  of 
the  death  sentence  would  be  left  to 
"unfettered  discretion."  The  discretion 
of  the  judge  or  jiu^  would  not  be  limited 
in  any  way.  The  judge  would  not  be 
required  to  impose  the  penalty  no  mat- 
ter how  many  of  the  aggravating  factors 
existed— not  even  if  all  eight  aggravating 
factors — were  present  and  none  of  the 
mitigating  factors.  To  paraphrase  the 
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very  words  of  Justice  White,  the  legisla- 
tive will  would  not  be  frustrated  if  the 
penalty  were  never  imposed.  Likewise, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  the 
wanton  and  freakish  results  deplored  by 
Justice  Stewart  from  recurring. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  cites  the 
opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Burger  in  sup- 
port of  his  amendments.  In  that  opinion 
the  Chief  Justice  also  stated: 

There  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  sen- 
tencing standards  in  any  form  wUl  substan- 
tially alter  the  discretionary  character  of  the 
prevailing  system  of  sentencing  in  capital 
cases. 

He  therefore  has  some  doubts  that 
even  the  standards  in  the  bill  as  drafted 
will  relieve  or  eliminate  the  problems 
of  Furman,  a  fortiori,  the  amendments 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
would  do  nothing  to  remedy  the  situa- 
tion. 

I  recognize  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  genuinely  concerned.  I  have 
talked  with  him  personally  about  this, 
and  I  certainly  respect  his  interest,  his 
concern,  his  purpose,  and  his  motive. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  are  deal- 
ing here  with  a  problem  that  is  of  grave 
concern  to  everybody  in  this  Nation.  If 
there  is  to  be  a  death  penalty,  then  we 
must  set  up  the  guidelines,  the  stand- 
ards, to  be  applied  in  a  manner  reason- 
ably certain  to  be  constitutional.  We 
are  trying  to  make  application  of  the 
law  as  uniform  as  possible.  Of  course,  if 
one  believes  that  imder  no  circimistances 
should  the  death  penalty  be  Imposed, 
then  he  should  favor  this  amendment. 

Yesterday  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
cited  the  example  of  a  violation  of  one 
of  the  explosive  offenses  where  death 
resulted — but  where  that  death  was  not 
foreseeable  by  the  bomber. 

I  have  no  sympathy  at  all  for  bombers 
I  assure  you.  But  even  that  case  is  clearly 
covered  by  the  mitigating  factors  in  this 
bill.  Under  the  fifth  mitigating  factor,  if 
the  resulting  death  was  not  foreseeable, 
the  death  penalty  could  not  be  imposed. 

I  will  read  that  fifth  factor,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: 

He  could  not  reasonably  have  foressen  that 
bis  conduct  In  the  covu'se  of  the  commission 
of  a  murder  or  other  offense  resiilting  in 
death  for  which  he  was  convicted  would 
cause  or  would  create  a  grave  risk  of  caus- 
ing death  to  a  person. 

If  a  defendant  had  no  reason  to  believe 
that  he  would  cause  death,  that  is  a  miti- 
gating factor.  Though  he  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  death,  if  he  could  not  fore- 
see it,  he  could  not  be  given  the  death 
penalty. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  there 
are  those  who  are  concerned  that  a  bill 
that  requires  that  the  death  penalty  be 
imposed  in  certain  cases  may  result  in 
unjust  executions. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  Supreme 
Court  also  complains  about.  Where 
there  is  discretion,  it  may  often  result 
in  unjust  executions. 

To  those  who  are  thus  concerned,  I 
would  urge  that  they  carefully  examine 
the  listed  "mitigating"  factors — the  ex- 
istence of  any  one  of  which  will  prevent 
that  punishment  from  being  impKJsed.  I 
am  confident  that  they  will  find  that 
they  can  conceive  of  no  instance  whert 


the  death  penalty  would  be  unjustly  im- 
posed. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  other  mitigating 
factor  that  should  be  written  into  this 
law  that  is  required  to  do  justice  if  there 
is  to  be  any  death  penalty. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  effect  of  the 
amendments  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  would  be  to  perpetuate  a 
defect  identified  by  Justices  Stewart  and 
White  as  controlling  their  decision  in 
Furman  and  thereby  render  this  bill  un- 
constitutional. 

I  believe  they  would  do  irreparable  vio- 
lence to  this  bill.  If  such  amendments 
were  adopted,  there  could  be  no  legal 
death  penalty  imposed  hereafter.  For 
that  reason,  though  I  respect  his  motives 
and  his  sincerity,  I  must  oppose  them. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  the  floor.  I 
am  ready  to  yield  the  floor  or  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  has  offered 
an  amendment.  If  he  would  prefer  to  go 
first,  I  will  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  That  will  be  all  right, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
another  matter  to  attend  to.  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  question  at  this  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  did  the 
Senator  cite  the  two  cases  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Coiurt  of  Delaware  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  North  CaroUna  on  this 
precise  point? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  did  not  cite  any 
cases  other  than  refer  to  the  comments 
of  the  judges  in  the  Furman  case. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  There  are  two  cases 
that  have  been  decided,  one  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Delaware  and  the  other 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina 
on  this  subject.  One  was  decided  In  Dela- 
ware on  November  1, 1972.  The  other  was 
decided  in  North  Carolina  on  January  18. 
1973.  They  are  reported  in  12  Criminal 
Law  Reporter  at  pages  2125  and  2307  re- 
spectively. 

Both  courts  considered  the  constitu- 
tionality of  statutes  that  created  stand- 
ards much  like  those  in  S.  1401  but  per- 
mitted the  judge  or  jury  to  exercise  dis- 
cretion in  determining  whether  the  death 
penalty  should  be  imposed.  In  short,  both 
statutes  were  much  the  same  as  this 
statute  would  be  if  the  amendment  tm- 
der  discussion  were  approved.  In  both 
cases,  the  courts  held  that  this  type  of 
statute  was  imconstitutional  in  light  of 
Furman  against  Georgia.  To  render  the 
statutes  constitutional,  the  courts  severed 
the  discretionary  aspect  leaving  the 
States  with  mandatory  death  penalties 
for  certain  specified  crimes,  which  is 
what  S.  1401,  as  now  drafted,  proposes. 

Yesterday,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
referred  to  S.  1  saytog  that  it  imposet* 
discretionary  standards.  The  S^iator  is 
correct.  But  the  committee  rejected  that 
approach  in  favor  of  the  S.  1401  ap- 
proach which  wsis  considered  to  be  based 
upon  a  firm  constitutional  footing.  And 
as  my  citation  to  the  decisions  by  the 
North  Carolina  and  Delaware  courts  il- 


lustrates, it  appears  that  the  S.  1  ap- 
proach is  indeed  imconstitutional. 

Aside  from  the  constitutional  issue,  I 
believe  that  there  is  smother  defect  in 
the  amendment.  Under  this  amendment, 
a  jury  could  find  that  one  or  more  ag- 
gravating factors  exist  and  no  mitigating 
factors  exist.  Yet,  the  com-t  could,  in  its 
discretion,  refuse  to  impose  the  death 
penalty.  But  what  are  the  standards  to 
guide  this  discretion?  There  are  none. 
A  judge  could  pimish  as  he  willed  despite 
the  findings  of  the  jury.  If  he  did  not  like 
the  death  penalty  as  a  form  of  punish- 
ment, he  could  refuse  to  impose  it  for 
that  very  reason  alone  thereby  frustrat- 
ing the  will  of  the  jury.  In  short,  his  dis- 
cretion would  be  unfettered.  As  a  result, 
the  penalty  could  be  imposed  in  the  same 
"wantonly  and  freakishly"  maimer  that 
the  Supreme  Court  held  violated  the 
Eighth  Amendment.  Evenhanded  justice 
could  not  be  attained.  In  my  mind,  such 
a  provision  is  not  only  imconstitutional 
but  also  tinwise. 

Finally,  let  me  suggest  that  the  basic 
concern  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado,  namely  that  the  death 
penalty  will  not  be  imposed  upon  a  de- 
fendant who  accidentally  killed  another 
or  who  could  not  reasonably  foresee  that 
death  would  actually  result  from  his  con- 
duct— is  already  satisfied  by  a  mitigating 
factor  found  in  the  bill.  Under  S.  1401, 
the  death  penalty  cannot  be  imposed  if 
the  defendant,  and  I  quote  mitigating 
factor  5,  "could  not  reasonably  have 
foreseen  that  his  conduct  in  the  course 
of  the  c(»nmission  of  murder,  or  other 
offense  resulting  in  death  for  which  he 
was  convicted  would  cause,  or  would 
create  a  grave  risk  of  causing,  death  to 
any  person." 

In  sum,  I  believe  that  the  basic  con- 
cern of  the  Senator  from  Colorado — 
namely,  that  the  penalty  not  be  imposed 
unjustly — is  met  by  S.  1401  as  now  draft- 
ed. I  ask  my  colleagues  not  to  amend 
the  bill  in  such  a  way  that  it  calls  into 
question  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill, 
as  the  proposed  amendment  would. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  take  cogni- 
zance of  these  two  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions and  reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the  pre- 
vious order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment  be  vacated^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
suflScient  second  (putting  the  question »  ? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  just 
briefly  I  believe  that  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  lietween  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  and  me. 
I  personally  feel  that  the  death  penalty 
Is  something  that  should  be  retained  as  a 
deterrent  factor  in  our  law. 

I  do  not  read  the  Furman  decision  the 
way  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas does.  Of  course,  we  can  go  back 
and  forth  from  interpretation  to  inter- 
pretation. 

I  read  that  decision  as  sajdng  that  the 
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unfettered  discretion  of  a  judge  ir  jury 
is  unconstitutional.  I  would  agaii  point 
to  my  earlier  remarks.  By  granti  g  this 
small  element  of  discretion,  we  c^  pre- 
vent terrible  injustices. 

With  my  amendment  I  can  vfte  for 
the  bill.  Without  my  amendment, 
fortimately,  cannot,  at  this  tim< 
sider  voting  for  it.  We  could  run  ii  to  the 
type  of  terrible  injustices  that  hai^  hap 
pened  previously. 

With  that  statement  I  yield  th< 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tt  j  Sen 
ator  from  Nebraska  is  recognize< 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  tl^  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President, 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  Inani 
mous  consent  that  Mr.  Burton  Wi  les  of 
my  staff  be  permitted  access  to  th    floor 
during  the  debate  of  the  pending  Ifgisla- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.   HRUSKA.   Mr.   President, 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
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and  unusual"  punishment  under  the  Elghtb 
and  Fourteenth  Amendments. 


I.  un- 
con- 


yield 


■ 

( r 


two  opinions  to  which  I  have  refer  ed  in 
the  Delaware  and  North  Carolina  :ases 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  ctficlu- 
sion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wi|hout 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

<8ee  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  kside 
from  the  constitutional  issue,  I  b  lieve 
there  is  another  defect  in  the  amend  nent 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Cole  "ado. 

Under  this  amendment,  the  jury  ould 
find  that  one  or  more  aggravatinf  fac- 
tors exist  and  that  no  mitigating  fi  :tors 
exist.  Yet,  the  court  could,  in  its  owi  dis- 
cretion, refuse  to  impose  the  feath 
penalty. 

What  are  the  standards  to  guid4  this 
discretion?  There  are  none.  The  ,  ndge 
could  punish  as  he  will  despite  the  Ind- 
ings  of  the  jury.  If  he  did  not  llk<  the 
death  penalty  as  a  form  of  punishi  lent, 
he  could  refuse  to  invoke  it.  For  that  very 
reason  alone,  he  can  thereby  frue  rate 
the  will  and  the  findings  of  the  jur  '. 

I  again  suggest  that  such  a  me  sure 
would  not  only  be  unwise  but  alsc  un- 
constitutional in  the  light  of  the  Sup  eme 
Court's  decision  in  Furman  ag  inst 
Georgia. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the  an^d- 
ment. 

KZHJBR   1 

[Supreme  Court  of  Delaware.  Nov.  1,     873) 
State  or  Drjiwask,  PLAiirmT 


RAMDOLfH    DlCKZBSON,    DXTEMDAMT 

Rehearing  Denied  Nov.  21,  1973.  Sup;  1«- 
mental  Opinion  Jan.  23,  1S73 

Before  Wolcott,  C.  J.,  and  Carey  and  f  eir- 
mann,  J.  J. 

Herrmann,  Justice  (for  the  Majority  of  the 
Ooort): 

This  eertlflcatlon  presents  the  questlAi  tfl 
the  constltntlonallty  of  capital  punUhi  tent 
under  our  First  Degree  Idurder  StatuV  (11 
Del.C.  f  671)>  and  our  Recommendatlc  k  of 
Mercy  Statute  (11  Del.C.  t  3901 )  .<  In  the  ght 
of  the  recent  decision  ol  the  United  S  ites 
Supreme  Court  In  Punnan  v.  Georgia,  408 
VS.  238,  92  set.  2728,  33  L.Ed.2d  34«  (11  «), 
dealing  with  capital  punishment  as  "^nel 
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The  defendant  is  awaiting  trial  on  the 
charge  of  murder  in  the  first  degree  in  vio- 
lation of  11  Del.C.  $571. 

Stating  that  an  early  determination  thereof 
by  his  Court  is  necessary  as  guidance  in  the 
proper  trial  of  this  case  and  other  first  degree 
murder  cases  now  pending,  the  Superior 
Court  has  sought  and  obtained  certification 
of  the  following  questions  of  law: 

1.  Are  the  discretionary  mercy  provisions 
of  11  Del.C.  $3901  unconstitutional  under 
Furman  v.  Georgia? 

2.  Ii  the  answer  to  Question  1  is  yes.  is 
the  mandatory  death  penalty  prescribed  In 
11  Del.C.  {  571  constitutional? 

n 
The  threshold  problem  Is  an  accurate 
understanding  of  the  precise  holding  of  the 
Furman  case  which  has  become  the  law  of 
the  land  binding  upon  this  Court.  This  pre- 
sents some  difficulty,  in  view  of  the  faot  that 
each  of  the  nine  justices  wrote  a  separate 
opinion  setting  forth  a  dilTerent  rationale, 
while  a  tenth  per  cmiam  opinion  represents 
the  decision  of  the  Court  in  its  5-4  division. 
Dissenting  members  of  the  Court,  themselves, 
expressed  doubt  as  to  the  precise  scope  and 
meaning  of  the  majority  decision  in  Furman.^ 
It  is  easier  at  the  outset  to  state  what 
Furman  did  not  decide:  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court  has  not  ruled  in  Furman 
that  capital  punishment,  per  at,  is  violative 
of  the  Eighth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments  < 
ban  on  cruel  and  unusual  puniahment;  nor 
has  it  ruled  that  the  death  penalty  is  barred 
for  any  particular  class  or  classes  of  crimes. 
Only  2  of  the  5  concurring  justices.  Justices 
Brennan  and  Marshall,  concluded  that  the 
Eighth  Amendment  prohibits  capital  punish- 
ment for  all  Crimea  and  under  all  clrcum- 
.stancea;  the  third  concurring  member  of  the 
Court.  Justice  Douglas,  refrained  from  reach- 
ing that  ultimate  question,  deciding  the 
cases  on  an  eqiial  protection  of  the  laws 
basis;  and  the  other  2  members  of  the  major- 
ity. Justices  Stewart  and  White,  did  not 
reach  the  ultimate  question  because  tbey 
concluded  that  the  death  sentences  before 
the  Court  must  be  set  aside  on  the  ground 
that  the  sentencing  practices  followed  vio- 
lated  the  Elghtb   Amendment.* 

The  sum  and  substance  of  the  decision 
tliat  ultimately  earned  the  support  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Court  In  Furman  was  expressed 
in  the  per  curiam  opinion  as  follows:  (92 
S.Ct.  at  2727) 

"The  Court  holds  that  the  imposition 
and  carnrlng  out  of  the  death  penalty  in 
these  caaes  constitutes  cruel  and  unusual 
punlabmcnt  In  violation  of  the  Eighth  and 
Fourteenth  Amendments.  The  judgment  In 
each  caae  la  therefore  reversed  Insofar  as  It 
le«ves  undisturbed  the  death  sentence  im- 
posed, and  the  cases  are  remanded  for  further 
proceedings." 

Otherwise  stated,  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  Furman  was 
limited  to  the  holding  that  the  death  sen- 
tences, as  Imposed  in  the  caaes  then  before 
it.  constituted  "cruel  and  unuaxial"  punish- 
ment within  the  ban  of  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment. 

For  the  clearest  understanding  of  the  lim- 
ited decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  In  PuTTnan,  we  must  look  to  the  con- 
curring opinions  of  Justice  Douglas.  Stewart, 
and  White: 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  based  his  decision 
(92  S.Ct.  at  2727)  on  the  belief  that  capi- 
tal punishment  statutes,  which  leave  the 
decision  of  life  or  death  In  the  uncontrolled 
diacretton  of  judge  or  jury,  are  being  ap- 
plied In  a  way  that  discriminates  against 
minorities  and  the  pocr;  and  that  such 
"discrimination  is  *  •  •  not  compatible 
with  the  Idea  of  equal  protection  of  the 


laws  that  is  Implicit  In  the  ban  on  'cruel 
and  unusual'  punishments." 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart  pointed  out  (92  s 
Ct.  at  2760)  that  the  constitutionality  of 
capital  punishment  In  the  abstract  was  not 
before  the  Court  In  Furman.  He  stated  that 
death  sentences  which  are  left  to  the  un- 
controlled discretion  of  judge  or  jury  are 
being  applied  on  such  random  and  capricious 
basts  that  the  imposition  thereof  has  become 
cruel  and  unusual;  that  the  states  do  not 
apply  capital  punishment  uniformly  or  auto- 
matically; that  few  defendants  actually  incur 
the  death  penalty;  that  thocse  who  do  "are 
among  a  capriciously  selected  random  hand- 
ful upon  whom  the  sentence  of  death  has  in 
fact  been  Imposed." 

Further:  "These  death  sentences  are  cruel 
and  unusual  in  the  same  way  that  being 
struck  by  lightning  Is  cruel  and  unusual." 
Concluding:  "•  •  •  the  Eighth  and  Four- 
teenth Amendments  cannot  tolerate  the  in- 
fliction of  a  sentence  of  death  under  legal 
systems  that  permit  this  unique  penalty  to 
be  so  wantonly  and  so  freakishly  Imposed." 

Mr.  Justice  White  wrote  (92  S.Ct.  at  2763) 
that,  although  he  does  not  decide  that  the 
death  penalty  is  unconstitutional  per  se,  he 
does  believe  that  the  death  penalty  is  now  so 
infrequently  imposed  that  it  no  longer 
satisfies  "any  existing  general  need  for 
retribution"  or  has  any  deterrent  value;  that 
"there  is  no  meaningful  basis  for  distin- 
guishing the  few  cases  In  which  (the  death 
penalty)  is  Imposed  from  the  many  cases  in 
which  it  is  not";  that,  therefore,  the  Eighth 
and  Fourteenth  Amendments  were  violated 
by  the  death  sentences  Imposed. 

Manifestly,  therefore,  the  effect  of  f  tirmaa 
is  to  invalidate  the  uncontrolled  discre- 
tionary imposition  of  the  death  penalty  by 
Jury  or  Judge.  The  Furman  decision  goes  that 
far.  but  no  farther. 


|11  As  thus  analyzed,  the  fatal  effect  of 
the  Furman  decision  upon  our  Recommen- 
dation of  Mercy  Statute  (hereinafter  "Mercy 
Statute")  is  clear.  That  Statute  delegates  to 
jury  and  judge  uncontrolled  discretion  in  the 
imposition  of  the  death  penalty.  Under  the 
Mercy  Statute,  there  is  room  for  that  caprice, 
whim,  and  discrimination  in  the  Impoeltioc 
of  the  death  penalty  that  cow  stands  con- 
demned by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
in  Furman. 

The  fatal  effect  of  the  Furman  decision 
upon  the  Mercy  Statute  Is  conclusively  dem- 
onstrated by  the  mandates,  arising  out  of 
Furman.  received  by  this  Court  from  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  certain  first 
degree  murder  cases  which  had  been  Uied 
under  the  combined  Murder  Statute  and 
Mercy  Statute.  In  which  convictions  were  had 
and  death  sentences  imposed,  and  appeals 
then  taken  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  In  each  of  those  Delaware  cases,  the 
United  States  Supreme  court  Implemented 
Furman  by  vacating  the  Judgment  of  con- 
viction "Insofar  as  it  leaves  undisturbed  the 
death  penalty  imposed"  and  by  remanding 
each  cause  to  this  Court  for  "further  pro- 
ceedings". 

It  follows  that  the  Mercy  Statute  must 
fall  under  the  Furman  decision  as  being  vlo- 
laUve  of  the  Eighth  Amendment.  AU  parties 
concur  In  that  conclusion. 

XV 

The  question  then  arises  aa  to  whether 
our  First  Degree  Murd<^  Statute  (herein- 
after "Murder  Statute"),  and  the  mandatory 
death  penalty  contained  therein,  stands  alone 
or  whether  it  falls  with  the  Mercy  SUtute 
under  the  Furman  decision. 

|2)  It  is  argued  that  the  penalty  provision 
of  the  Murder  Statute  may  not  stand  alone 
because,  together  with  the  invalid  Mercy 
SUtute,  it  U  a  constituent  and  inherent 
part  of  a  statutory  scheme:  that,  therefore, 
the  two  Statutes  are  unseverable.  In  support 
and  in  opposition  to  this  contention,  both 
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8id«  rely  upon  the  legislative  history  of  the 
tvo  Statutes  *  In  their  efforts  to  demonstrate 
legislative  intent  upon  the  question  of  sever- 
ability. Legislative  Intent,  of  course,  governs 
the  Issue  of  severability  if  it  may  be  ascer- 
tained with  reasonable  certainty.  State  v. 
Ayers,  Del.  Supr.,  260  A.2d  162  (1969).  Un- 
fortunately, we  have  no  recitals,  minutes, 
reports,  or  other  indicia  of  legislative  intent 
to  aid  in  resolving  the  question.  Compare 
Sincock  V.  Gately,  262  F.Supp.  739,  745  (D. 
Del.  1967).  We  are  left  to  supposition. 

The  defendant  and  the  am.icus  contend 
that  the  trend  of  capital  punishment 
throughout  the  nation  in  1961  does  not  per- 
mit the  conclusion  that  the  Legislature  In- 
tended to  regress  by  going  from  the  total 
abolition  of  the  death  sentence  to  the  other 
extreme  of  the  mandatory  death  sentence 
which,  by  then,  had  disappeared  In  prac- 
tically every  other  State."  The  State  con- 
tends that  the  basic  legislative  Intent  in  1961 
was  clear:  to  restore  the  death  penalty: 
that  the  Mercy  Statute  was  a  secondary 
consideration;  and  that  the  passage  of  the 
Murder  Statute  and  the  Mercy  Statute  in 
separate  enactments*  Indicated  severabili- 
ty in  the  absence  of  an  express  provision  to 
the  contrary. 

|3|  We  find  it  unnecessary  to  engage  In 
such  conjecture  as  to  legislative  Intent  re- 
garding severability.  The  question  is  governed 
by  1  Del.C  I  308.*  It  is  there  provided  that 
if  any  provision  of  the  Code  or  the  applica- 
tion thereof  is  held  invalid,  "such  InTaJidlty 
shall  not  affect  the  provisions  or  application 
of  this  Code  *  •  *  that  can  be  given  effect 
without  the  Invalid  provisions  or  application, 
and  to  this  end  the  provisions  of  this  Code 
•  •  •  are  declared  to  be  severable." 

The  question  then  becomes  this:  may  the 
Murder  Statute  be  "given  effect"  without  the 
"invalid  provisions  of  application"  of  the 
Mercy  Statute,  and  thus  be  severable  under 
1308? 

The  Mtirder  Statute  passes  the  severabiUty 
test  prescribed  by  |  308:  It  "can  be  given 
elTect  without  the  invalid  pit>viBioiis  or  ap- 
plication" of  the  Mercy  Statute.  On  its  face, 
the  Murder  Statute  is  complete  and  whole  In 
•n  respects.  It  may  stand  alone  and  l>e  "given 
Meet"  alone.  It  Is  not  in  any  vray  dependent 
upon  the  Mercy  Statute  for  viability.  We  have 
been  shown  no  deficiencies  which  would 
bar  its  being  "given  effect"  standing  alone; 
and  we  see  none. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  defendant  and  the 
amtciu  argue  that  the  Murder  Statute,  stand- 
ing alone,  may  not  be  "given  effect"  because 
that  conclusion  would  mean  regression  to 
the  mandatory  death  penalty;  and,  tbey 
contend,  the  General  Assembly  could  not 
have  intended  such  regression.  This  is  a 
strong  argument;  but  It  falls  short  of  demon- 
strating the  "manifest"  Intent  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

It  is  the  search  for  a  "manifest"  legislative 
intent  with  which  we  are  confronted  In  this 
aspect  of  this  case.  By  I  Del.C.  i  310,>*  It  Is 
provided  that  the  "rules  of  construction  •  •  • 
set  forth  In  this  chapter  [Including  !  308] 
shall  be  observed  In  the  construction  of  this 
Code  and  all  other  statutes,  unless  such  con- 
struction woiild  be  inccHisistent  with  the 
manifest  Intent  of  the  Legislature.  •  •  •." 
(Emphasis  supplied) 

By  definition,  the  word  "manifest"  Includes 
the  concept  of  being  "obvious",  "apparent", 
or  "beyond  doubt  or  question".  While  reason- 
able men  may  differ  as  to  whether.  In  1961, 
the  General  Assembly  would  have  enacted 
the  Murder  Statute  without  the  Mercy  SUt- 
ute. or  would  have  permitted  the  first  to 
stand  alone  without  the  second  If  It  had  to 
elect,  we  do  not  think  it  can  be  said  that 
the  matter  is  "beyond  doubt  or  question". 
All  we  have  to  go  on.  In  pursuit  of  the 
ethereal  legislative   Intent  regarding  sever- 
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ability.  Is  the  chronological  history  of  the 
two  SUtutes  and  speculation.  That  is  not 
enough  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  that  the 
severabUlty  of  the  Murder  SUtute  from  the 
Mercy  SUtute  Is  "Inconsistent  with  the 
manifest  Intent  of  the  Legislature"  as  is  re- 
quired by  {  301  in  order  to  override  the  rule 
of  severability  prescribed  by  t  308.i> 

Accordingly,  we  hold,  under  1  Del.C.  §  308, 
that  the  Murder  Statute,  Including  the  man- 
datory death  penalty  conUlned  therein,  is 
severable  from  the  Mercy  SUtute;  that  it 
does  not  fall  with  the  Mercy  SUtute  under 
Furman;  and  that  it  now  stands  alone,  sev- 
ered from  the  Mercy  SUtute. 

V 

It  is  contended  that  the  application  of  the 
mandatory  death  penalty  of  the  Murder  SUt- 
ute, standing  alone,  will  be  "cruel  and  un- 
usual" punishment  under  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment and  "cruel"  punishment  under  the 
State  Bill  of  Rights." 

As  has  been  demonstrated,  Furman  does 
not  hold  that  mandatory  capital  punish- 
ment per  se,  uniformly  applied.  Is  violative 
of  the  Eighth  Amendment.  The  express  res- 
ervations of  Justices  Stewart  and  White  and 
the  analyses  conUlned  in  the  dissenting 
opinion  make  that  clear.  Accordingly,  we  are 
satisfied  that  the  mandatory  death  penalty 
of  the  Murder  SUtute,  if  uniformly  applied, 
has  not  been  Invalidated  by  Furman. 

It  is  argued,  however,  that  although  It 
may  not  be  specifically  covered  by  the  Fur- 
man decision,  the  mandatory  death  sentence 
nevertheless  will  constitute  cruel  and  un- 
usual punishment  within  the  federal  con- 
stitutional ban.  We  cannot  agree. 

The  United  SUtes  Supreme  Court  has 
consistently  acknowledged  the  constitution- 
ality of  capital  punishment  per  se,  either  by 
assumption  or  assertion.  Wilkerson  v.  Utah. 
99  VS.  130,  25  L.Ed.  345  (1878):  In  re  Kemm- 
ler.  136  VB.  436,  10  S.Ct.  930,  34  L.Ed.  519 
(1890) ;  Louisiana  ex  rel.  Francis  v.  Resweber. 
329  VS.  459,  67  S.Ct.  374,  91  L.Ed.  422  (1947) ; 
Trop  V.  Dulles,  356  U.8.  86,  78  S.Ct.  590,  2 
L.Ed.2d  630  (1958):  Weems  v.  United  SUtes, 
217  VS.  349.  30  S.Ct.  644.  54  L.Ed.  793 
( 1910) ;  McGautha  v.  CaUfomla.  402  U.S.  183, 
91  S.Ct.  1454.  28  L.Ed.2d  711  (1971);  Robin- 
son V.  California,  370  VS.  660,  82  S.Ct.  1417. 
8  L.Ed.2d  758  (1962);  see  dissenting  opinion 
of  Mr.  Justice  PoweU  in  Furman,  92  S.Ct.  at 
281&-2823. 

And  this  Court  has  consistently  rejected 
the  contention  that  capital  punishment  per 
se  constitutes  "cruel"  or  "cruel  and  unusual" 
punishment  within  the  constitutional  bans. 
RecenUy,  in  Steigler  v.  SUte.  Del.  Supr..  277 
A.2d  662,  669  (1971) ,  we  sUted: 

"•  •  'In  our  opinion,  the  matter  of  the 
retention  or  abolition  of  the  death  penalty 
is  a  question  for  the  Uwmaklng  authorities 
rather  than  tbe  Courts. 

"As  was  said  in  SUte  v.  Cannon,  Del.  Supr., 
5  Storey  687,  190  A.2d  514  (1963) : 

"  "It  Is  the  province  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  ite  wisdom  to  give  expression  to  the 
pubUc  will.  •  •  •  We  think  the  standards 
of  present  day  society  are  to  be  determined 
by  the  expressions  of  that  society,  itself,  and 
not  by  an  expression  of  the  Individual  opin- 
ions of  members  of  the  Judiciary.  •  •  •  The 
only  manner  In  which  such  an  expression 
can  be  made  is  through  the  action  of  duly 
elected  represenUtives  of  the  Society  whose 
standard  is  to  be  applied.'  " 

See  also  Parson  v.  SUte.  Del. Supr.,  275  A. 
2d  777  (1971):  Seeney  v.  SUte,  Del.Supr.. 
277A.2d670  (1971). 

14]  In  the  light  of  our  consistent  judicial 
policy,  and  the  long  history  of  caplUl  pun- 
ishment in  this  SUte  from  colonial  times, 
we  reaffirm  the  view  that  capiUl  punishment 
per  se  is  not  violative  against  "cruel"  or 
"cruel  and  unusual"  punishment:  and  that 
the  retention  or  abolition  of  caplUI  punish- 
ment In  this  SUte  is  for  the  decision  of  the 
people  of  this  SUte.  speaking  through  their 


chosen   represenUtives   In   the   General   As- 
sembly. 

(5]  Accordingly,  we  hold  that,  uniformly 
applied,  the  mandatory  death  provision  of 
the  Murder  SUtute,  standing  alone,  will  not 
constitute  "cruel"  or  "cruel  and  unusual" 
punishment  in  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tional guaranties. 

VI 

But  the  mandatory  death  penalty  con- 
tained in  the  Murder  SUtute,  hereby  de- 
clared severed  from  the  Mercy  SUtute,  may 
not  be  constitutionally  applied  retroactively 
to  the  defendant  In  this  case. 

The  result  of  severing  the  Murder  SUt- 
ute from  the  invalid  Mercy  SUtute  is  to 
change  the  penalty  for  first  degree  murder 
from  life  imprisonment  or  death,  at  the 
discretion  of  Jury  and  Judge,  to  mandatory 
death.  A  retroactive  i4>plication  of  such 
change  of  penalty  would  constitute  a  denial 
of  due  process  of  law. 

The  SUte  Ex  Post  Facto  Clause.  U.S. 
Const..  Art.  1.  S  10  forbids  the  enactooent  of 
any  law  making  a  crime  greater  than  it  was 
when  committed,  by  subsequently  Increasing 
the  punishment.  This  has  t>een  the  law  of 
the  land  from  the  beginning.  Calder  v.  BuU. 
3  UJS.  (3  Dall.)   386.  1  L.Ed.  648.  650  (1798). 

A  pertinent  application  of  this  principle 
appears  In  Lindsey  v.  Washington,  301  VS. 
397,  57  S.Ct.  797,  798-799,  81  VXa.  1182 
(1937): 

"The  effect  of  the  new  sUtute  is  to  make 
mandatory  what  was  before  only  the  maxi- 
mum sentence. 

*  •  •  •  • 
"|T)he  ex  post  facto  clause  looks  to  the 

sUndard  of  punishment  prescribed  by  a  sUt- 
ute, rather  than  to  the  sentence  actually 
imposed.  The  Constitution  forbids  the  ap- 
plication of  any  new  punitive  measure  to  a 
crime  already  consummated,  to  the  detri- 
ment or  material  disadvantage  of  the  wrong- 
doer. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"It  could  hardly   be   thought   that.   If   a 

punishment  for  murder  of  Ufe  imprisonment 
or  death  were  changed  to  death  alone,  the 
latter  penalty  could  be  applied  to  homicide 
committed  before  the  change." 

Hius,  it  has  been  held  that  where  the  pun- 
ishment at  the  time  of  the  offense  was  life 
imprisonment  or  death,  at  the  determina- 
tion of  jury  or  judge,  a  change  to  death 
alone  is  ex  post  facto  as  to  such  offenses 
committed  prior  to  the  change.  Mfu-lon  v. 
SUte,  16  Neb.  348,  20  N.W.  289  (1884);  1 
Antleau,  Modem  Constitutional  Law,  {  5:135. 
It  Is  recognized,  of  course,  that  the  letter 
of  the  Ex  Post  Facto  Clause  is  addressed 
directly  to  legislative  action.  Frank  v. 
Mangum,  237  U.S.  309,  35  S.Ct.  582,  59 
LEd.  969  (1915).  But  indirectly,  via  the 
Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Foxirteenth 
Amendment,  the  spirit  of  the  ex  post  facto 
guaranty,  and  the  resultant  ban  against  the 
retrospective  Increase  of  punishment  for  a 
crime,  is  made  to  apply  as  a  prohibition 
against  judicial  action  having  such  effect. 
In  Boule  V.  City  of  Columbia.  378  U.S.  347, 
84  set.  1697,  1702,  12  L.Bd.2d  894  (1964), 
the  United  SUtes  Supreme  Court  sUted: 
"(A]n  unforeseeable  judicial  enlargement 
of  a  criminal  sUtute.  applied  retroactively, 
operates  precisely  like  an  ex  post  facto  law. 
such  as  Art.  1.  {  10  of  the  Constitution  for- 
bids. An  ex  post  facto  law  has  been  defined  by 
this  Court  as  one  'that  makes  an  action  done 
before  the  passing  of  the  law.  and  which 
was  innocent  when  done,  criminal;  and  pun- 
ishes such  action,'  or  'that  aggravates  a 
crime,  or  makes  it  greater  than  it  was,  when 
committed.'  Calder  v.  Bull,  3  Dall.  386,  390. 
1,  L.Ed.  648.  If  a  state  legislature  is  barred 
by  the  Ex  Post  Facto  Clause  from  passing 
such  a  law,  it  must  follow  that  a  State  Su- 
preme Court  is  harred  by  the  Due  Process 
Clause  from  achieving  precisely  the  same  re- 
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suit  by  judMal  construction.  •  •  •." 
emphasis  supplied) 

The  same  limitation  Is  Imposed 
United  States  Supreme  Court  by 
eral  Ex  Post  Pacto  Clause,  UJ3.  Const 
IS  9,  and  the  Due  Process  Clause  of 
Amendment  as  Is  Imposed  upon  thU 
by  the  State  Ex  Post  Pacto  Clause.  U 
Art.  1,5  11,  and  the  Due  Process  Clausi 
Fourteenth    Amendment.    According! 
consequence  is  the  same,  whether  the 
of  penalty  Is  deemed  to  have  result* 
this  decision  of  this  Coiurt.  or  from 
sion  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
the  Furman  case. 

|6|  For  these  reasons,  we  hold 
mandatory  death  penalty  provision 
Murder   Statute,    standing   alone 
constitutionally  be  applied  retro<M:tiv|ly 
cause   such   application   would 
denial  of  the  due  process  of  law.  Ot 
stated,  we  hold  that  the  mandator] 
penalty  provision  of  the  Murder  Statil.e 
be     constitutionally     applied 
only,  and  may  not  be  constltutlontily 
plied  to  any  offense  committed  prior 
date  of  this  decision.  Compare  State  v 
44  N.M.  623,  107  P.2d  324  (1940) 
V.  Walker.  381  U.S.  018,  85  St.Ct.  1 
LEd.2d  601   (1968):  Johnson  v.  New 
384   U.8.   719.   86   S.Ct.    1772,    16   L.Ed 
(1966);  Great  Northern  Ry.  t.  Sunb4st 
and  Refining  Co..  287  U.S.  358,  53  S. 
77  L,.Ed.  360  (1033). 

vn 

Th«  foregoing  Impels   the   foUowli  g 
swers  to  the  questions  certified: 

(1)  The  discretionary  mercy  proTls(>ns 
11  Del.C.  f  3901  are  unconstitutional 
Furman  v.  Georgia. 

(3)    Tb«   mandatory  death   penalt 
scribed  In  11  Del.C.  i  671  is  conatitu  lonal 
but  it  may  not  be  applied  retroactlfely 
the  defendant  In  this  case. 
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Having    determined    that    the 
death  penalty  provision  ot  the  Murde 
ute.   standing   alone,    may   not   be 
retroactively,  we  are  left  with  the 
of  pointing  to  the  statutory,  commc  i 
or  Inherent  power  of  the  Superior 
der  which  sentence  may  be  impoeec 
a  conviction  ot  murder  In  the  first 
for  which  the  mandatory  death 
the  Murder  Statute  may  not  be 
That  question  was  not  certified  and 
briefed  or  argued  by  counsel.  In 
we  may  hare  the  full  measure  of 
of  the  especially  well  qualified 
Tolved  In  this  case,  the  question  Is 
Counsel  will  be  requested  to  brief  anc 
the  question  at  the  earliest  practlcabl 
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The  result  reached  here  warrant* 
tention  of  the  General  Assembly  for 
two  reasons: 

First.  U  the  mandatory  death  penjfty 
first  degree  murder,  now  found  to 
Delaware,  is  not  in  accord  with  the 
the  people,  the  law  should  be  rectifle4at 
earliest  possible  time. 

Second,  the  result  reached  here 
necessarily  solve  the  problems  created 
Furman  decision  for  any  state  wlshtni 
tain  capital  punishment.  History  sho' 
the  mandatory  death  sentence  for  fl 
gree  murder  Is  also  open  to  caprice 
crimination  in  the  imposition  of  the 
penalty.  The  ]ury's  route  for  the 
such  caprice  and  discrimination,  hlst<^cally, 
Is  to  return  a  verdict  for  a  lesser-lcvluded 
offense  carrying  a  leaser  penalty. 
In  this  country,  almost  from  the 
a  "rebellion  against  the  common  law 
posing  a  mandatory  death  sentence 
convicted  murderers";  Juries  took  "t 
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In  their  own  hands"  and  refused  to  convict 
on  the  capital  offense.  The  result  was  wide- 
spread legislative  development  of  the  dis- 
cretionary death  sentence  throughout  the 
country.  See  McGautha  v.  California,  402  U.S. 
183,  198,  91  S.Ct.  1454,  1462,  28  VEAStd  711 
(1971). 

Obviously,  any  lack  of  uniform  applica- 
tion— any  discrimination  or  caprice  in  the 
Imposition  of  the  death  sentence  via  the 
lesser-included  offense  route — will  expose  the 
mandatory  death  penalty  provision  of  the 
Murder  Statute,  hereby  upheld,  to  the  same 
condemnation  as  was  accorded  the  Mercy 
Statute  In  the  Furman  case. 

Accordingly,  we  take  the  occasion  to  rec- 
ommend legislative  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  capital  punishment  In  the  light  of  the 
Furjnan  decision  and  its  consequences  in  this 
State. 

Wolcott,  Chief  Justice  (concurring  In  part 
and  dissenting  in  part)  : 

I  agree  entirely  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
majority  in  answer  to  Question  No.  1  that.  In 
Fiuman  t.  Georgia.  408  U.S.  238,  92  S.Ct. 
3726,  33  L.Ed.2d  346  (1972),  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  held  in  effect 
that  11  Del.C.  §  3901  (the  so-called  Mercy 
Statute)  Is  unconstitutional.  This  ruling  is, 
of  course,  binding  upon  us. 

I  also  agree  with  the  conclusion  of  the  ma- 
jority In  answer  to  Question  No.  2  that  11 
Del.C.  I  571  (the  Murder  Statute)  is  severable 
from  II  Del.C.  }  3901  and,  therefore,  is  xxn- 
affected  by  Furnuin  v.  Georgia,  supra.  In 
addition,  I  concur  with  the  majority's  hold- 
ing that  the  death  penalty  per  se  is  not  cruel 
and  unusual.  11  Del.C.  (  671,  therefore,  con- 
tinues to  stand  as  the  law  of  this  State  and 
requires  the  Imposition  of  a  mandatory  death 
penalty  upon  conviction  of  murder  In  the 
first  degree. 

X  disagree,  however,  with  the  majority's 
conclusion  that  11  Del.C.  i  671  may  not  be 
applied  retroactively  by  the  courts  of  this 
State.  I  question  whether  this  phase  of 
Question  No.  2  is  within  the  framework  of 
the  actual  question  certified;  nonetheless,  I 
will  consider  this  aspect  since  the  majority 
is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is. 

The  conclusion  is  based  upon  the  prohibi- 
tion of  ex  pott  facto  laws  by  Art.  1,  II  9 
and  10  of  the  Federal  Constitution  which 
m  terms  forbid  only  the  enactment  of  such 
laws.  However,  as  a  result  of  Bouie  t.  City 
of  Columbia,  378  U.S.  347,  84  S.Ct.  1697.  12 
L.Ed.2d  894  (1964),  the  prohibition  Is  now 
apparently  extended  to  include  judicial  con- 
struction of  a  criminal  statute  which  has 
the  effect  of  enlarging  a  previously  prescribed 
penalty. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  Court  by  this 
Opinion  has  made  any  such  construction. 
We  have  held  that  the  Murder  statute  and 
the  Mercy  Statute  are  severable  and  stand 
independently  when  subjected  to  constitu- 
tional attack.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States — not  this  Court — ^has  held 
that  the  Mercy  Statute  is  unconstitutional. 
We,  of  course,  are  bound  by  this  decision, 
but  we  have  not  made  It.  Hence,  It  seems 
to  me  that,  under  no  circumstances,  can  It 
be  said  that  this  Court  has  enlarged  the 
penalty  for  first  degree  murder.  Accord- 
ingly, I  feel  that  Bouie  Is  Inapplicable  to 
the  case  at  bar.  In  this  connection,  I  note 
that  the  mandatory  sentence  of  death  has 
always  been  the  penalty  for  murder  In  this 
State,  except  for  a  short  period  of  time. 

It  seems  readily  apparent  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  did  not 
consider  that  Delaware,  unlike  the  other 
States,  had  two  separate  and  independent 
statutes  relating  to  this  field — one  providing 
the  penalty  and  the  other  providing  for 
mercy  under  some  circumstances.  The  latter 
has  been  held  unconstitutional  since,  on 
Its   face.   It   was    susceptible    to   capricious 


application,  but  this  holding  does  not  affect 
in  any  way  our  Penalty  Statute.  It  continues 
to  stand  as  it  always  has. 

In  my  opinion,  therefore,  11  Del.C.  |  67x 
prescribes  a  mandatory  sentence  of  death 
upon  conviction  of  murder  in  the  first  degree 
with  respect  to  all  such  indictments  pend- 
ing, irrespective  of  the  dates  of  the  crimes 
on  the  indictments. 

STTPPLEMENTAI.    OPINION 

In  Part  VIII  of  the  foregoing  Opinion,  we 
reserved  for  further  briefs  and  argument  the 
identification  of  the  authority  of  the 
Superior  Court  under  which  sentence  may  be 
imposed  upon  a  conviction  of  first  degree 
murder  conunitted  prior  to  November  1, 
1973.  for  which  the  death  penalty  may  not 
be  Imposed.  We  have  now  had  the  benefit 
of  additional  assistance  of  counsel  upon  that 
question. 

(7)  Both  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Public  Defender  agree  that  the  penalty  in 
such  case  must  be  mandatory  life  imprison- 
ment. We  so  hold. 

Manifestly,  as  a  matter  of  either  legislative 
intent,  legal  concept,  or  simple  reasonable- 
ness, a  greater  crime  must  be  deemed  to 
carry  a  penalty  at  least  as  severe  as  that  pre- 
scribed for  a  lesser-lncluded-offense.  The 
statutory  penalty  for  murder  in  the  second 
degree  Is  mandatory  life  Imprisonment.  11 
Del.C.  i  572.  The  penalty  for  murder  in  the 
first  degree  may  be  no  less. 

The  question  remains  as  to  the  source  of 
the  power  and  authority  of  the  Superior 
Court  to  Impose  a  mandatory  life  sentence 
for  first  degree  murder. 

As, this  Court  has  now  ruled,  the  manda- 
tory death  penalty  of  the  First  E>egree  Stat- 
ute, though  held  to  be  constitutional  pro- 
spectively, may  not  be  constitutionally 
applied  retro^ectlvely  to  any  offense  com- 
mitted prior  to  November  1,  1973.  As  to  any 
such  offense,  therefore,  the  conclusion  Is 
impelled  that  the  First  Degree  statute,  i  671, 
lacks  a  constitutional  penalty  provision. 

|8|  To  fill  that  void,  we  look  to  the  Im- 
mediate statutory  predecessor  of  {  671,  which 
was  the  1958  Statute  abolishing  capital  pun- 
ishment and  prescribing  life  Imprisonment 
for  murder  In  the  first  degree.  61  LeIX. 
Cb.  347.  The  penalty  portion  of  I  571  hav- 
ing been  found  unconstitutional  for  certain 
limited  purposes,  the  next  preceding  Statute 
revives  and  becomes  controlling  for  those 
purposes.  The  rationale  and  the  result  are 
the  same,  we  think,  as  In  other  types  of 
cases  in  which  a  repealer  statute  is  found  to 
be  invalid,  thus  restoring  its  progenitor.  See 
Clark  V.  State,  DeLSupr.,  387  A.2d  660  (1973): 
State  ex  rel.  James  v.  Schorr,  Del.Supr.,  6 
Terry  18,  65  A.3d  810  (1949):  Abrahams  v. 
Superior  Court,  Del.Supr.,  11  Terry  394,  131 
A.2d662  (1967). 

Accordingly,  for  the  guidance  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  In  this  case  and  others  in  like 
retroactive  category,  we  express  the  opinion 
that  the  penalty  to  be  imposed,  upon  con- 
viction of  the  charge  of  first  degree  murder, 
ts  mandatory  life  imprisonment:  and  that 
the  authority  therefor  is  61  DelX.  Ch.  347. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  11  Del.C.  I  671  provides: 
"1571.    Murderln  the  first  degree 
"Whoever  commits  the  crime  of  murder 
with  express  malice  aforethought,  or  In  per- 
petrating, or  attempting  to  perpetrate  the 
crime  of  rape,  kidnapping  or  treason.  Is  guilty 
of  murder  in  the  first  degree  and  of  a  felony 
and  shall  suffer  death." 
*  11  Del.  C.  f  3901  provides: 
"13901.    Recommendation  of  mercy 
"In  all  cases  where  the  penalty  for  crlmee 
prescribed  by  the  laws  of  this  State  Is  death, 
If  the  jury,  at  the  time  of  rendering  thett 
verdict,  recommends  the  defendant  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Court,  the  Court  may,  it  It 
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seems  proper  to  do  so,  impose  the  sentence 
of  life  imprisonment  instead  of  death." 

•  In  the  dissent  of  Chief  Justice  Burger, 
doubt  as  to  the  precise  holding  of  the  ma- 
jority was  expressed  as  follows:  (92  S.Ct. 
at  2807) 

"The  actual  scope  of  the  Court's  ruling, 
which  I  take  to  be  embodied  In  these  con- 
curring opinions,  \B  not  entirely  clear." 
See  also  dissent  of  Mr.  Justice  Powell,  92 
S.Ct.  at  3817. 

«The  Eighth  Amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  provides:  "Excessive  bail  shall 
not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed, 
nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  inflicted." 

While  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  is,  of 
course,  operative  throughout  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Eighth  Amendment  prohibl- 
tkm  to  the  State,  Robinson  v.  California, 
370  U.S.  660,  82  S.Ct.  1417,  8  L.Ed.3d  758 
(1962):  Powell  v.  Texas.  392  UJ8.  514,  88  S.Ct. 
3145,  20  L.Ed.3d  1254  (1968),  reference  wUl  be 
made  herein  to  the  Eighth  Amendment  only 
for  the  sake  of  brevity. 

•  In  Furman  and  each  of  the  two  related 
eases,  the  death  sentence  was  Imposed.  In 
each,  the  determination  of  whether  the  pen- 
alty should  be  death  or  a  lesser  penalty  was 
left  by  state  statute  and  procedure  to  the 
discretion  of  the  jury. 

•CH>ltal  punishment  has  been  a  penalty  In 
Delaware  since  colonial  days;  and,  until  1911, 
mandatory  death  was  the  penalty  for  the 
crimes  specified. 

Colonial  capital  offenses  were  murder,  trea- 
son, manslaughter  by  stabbing,  serlotis  maim- 
ing, highway  robbery,  burglary,  third  offense 
larceny,  arson,  sodomy,  buggery,  rape,  con- 
cealing the  death  of  a  bastard  child,  advising 
another  to  kill  such  child,  and  witchcraft, 
Caldwell  Penology  in  Delaware  in  Reed,  His- 
tory of  the  First  State,  Vol.  2,  p.  852;  1  Del. 
L..  p.  297.  By  the  time  of  the  1829  Delaware 
Code,  capital  offenses  were  limited  to  seven: 
murder,  stabbing  causing  death,  rape,  bur- 
glary, arson,  second  offense  kidnapping,  and 
treason.  1829  Del.C,  pp.  127-131. 

Ttxt  1852  Code  further  limited  capital 
crimes  to  five:  murder  in  the  first  degree, 
treason,  rape,  arson,  and  burglary.  1852  Del. 
C,  pp.  471-476.  The  1915  Delaware  Code  re- 
tained the  death  penalty  for  those  same  of- 
fWises.  1915  Del.C.  IS  4697.  4696.  4706,  4721. 
4727.  The  1935  Delaware  Code  retained  five 
capital  offenses:  first  degree  murder,  trea- 
son, burglary,  kidnapping,  and  rape.  1935 
Del.C,  IS  5157,  5154,  5187,  5174,  5166.  The 
1953  Delaware  Code  retained  fovu-  capital  of- 
fenses: first  degree  murder,  treason,  kid- 
napping, and  rape.  1953.  1953  Del.C,  $!  571, 
•61.623,  781. 

Until  1911,  the  death  penalty  was  manda- 
tory in  all  capital  offenses.  In  that  year,  the 
General  Assembly  amended  the  rape  statute 
by  providing  a  limited  discretion  permitting 
the  Jury  to  recommend  mercy.  In  which  event 
the  court  could  Impose  the  sentence  of  life 
imprisonment.  26  Del.L.,  Ch.  270.  In  1917, 
the  Legislature  enacted  the  predecessor  of 
the  present  Mercy  Statute  by  providing  that 
In  any  capital  case.  If  the  jury  recommended 
mercy,  the  court  might  in  its  discretion,  im- 
poee  a  sentence  of  llfte  imprisonment  instead 
of  death.  29  Del.L..  Ch.  266.  This  provision 
was  carried  into  the  1935  Delaware  Code  as 
I  5330  and  Into  the  1953  Delaware  Code  as 
13901  of  ■ntle  11. 

Capital  punishment  was  abolished  In  Del- 
aware In  1958.  81  Del.L.,  Ch.  347.  In  1961, 
capital  punishment  was  restored  for  tne 
single  crime  of  first  degree  murder  (the  Mur- 
der Statute  Involved  here)  and  at  about  the 
same  time,  the  pre-existing  Mercy  Statute 
(the  Mercy  Statute  Involved  here)  was  re- 
(tored.  The  Murder  Statute  became  law  as 
53  DelL..  Ch.  310:  It  had  l>een  SB.  192.  The 
Mercy  Statute  became  law  as  53  Del.L .  Ch. 
309;  It  had  been  SB.  215. 

S3.  192  was  Introduced  on  June  12.  1961 
and  was  passed  and  sent  to  the  Hou.-e  on 


June  14.  S3.  215  was  introduced  on  June 
22  and,  on  the  same  date,  was  passed  and 
sent  to  the  House.  On  December  4,  1961.  S3. 
215,  as  amended,  passed  the  House  and  was 
returned  to  the  Senate  where  It  passed  on 
December  5;  and  on  December  5.  S3.  192 
passed  the  House.  The  Governor  vetoed  both 
Bills;  whereupon,  on  December  18,  both  Bills 
were  passed  by  both  Houses  over  the  Gov- 
ernor's veto. 

Both  the  Murder  Statute  and  the  Mercy 
Statute  have  been  carried  Into  the  1973  Del- 
aware Revised  Criminal  Code  (effective  April 
1973)  as  S  4209. 

'The  amiciu  curiae  reports:  By  1961,  the 
mandatory  death  sentence  for  first  degree 
murder  had  been  abandoned  almost  univer- 
sally In  the  United  States  after  almost  a 
century  of  change  from  the  mandatory  to  the 
discretionary  form.  By  1961,  New  York  was 
the  only  one  remaining  state  to  retain  the 
mandatory  death  sentence.  All  other  states, 
in  which  capital  punishment  prevailed,  had 
changed  to  the  discretionary  death  sentence: 
and  m  1965,  New  York  likewise  changed. 
Nine  states  have  abolished  the  death  penalty 
and  reinstated  it  in  discretionary  form;  of 
these,  four  have  undergone  periods  of  aboli- 
tion after  an  earlier  adoption  of  discretion- 
ary capital  sentencing:  each  reinstated  the 
discretionary  form;  none  reverted  to  the 
mandatory  form. 

•  It  is  noteworthy  that,  when  Furman  was 
decided,  three  States — Delaware,  Florida,  and 
Louisiana — had  cases  pending  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  which  arose  under  Statutes  that 
were  "separate"  enactments,  mechan'.cally 
and  chronologically.  See  Pla.Stat.Ann. 
1919.23  (1944)  and  5  782.04  (1S65):  La.Stat. 
Ann.  5  14:30  (1951).  115-409  (1951)  and 
La.CodeCrimJ»ro.  Art.  817  (1966).  On  the  au- 
thority of  Furman,  the  Supreme  Court  va- 
cated the  death  sentences  Imposed  In  the 
cases  which  had  originated  in  these  three 
States,  thus  making  no  distinction  as  to  the 
"separate"  statute  cases  among  the  total  of 
120  cases.  Involving  125  condemned  persons, 
from  26  states. 

•  1  Del.C  I  308  provides: 

"I  308.  Severability  of  provisions 

"If  any  provision  of  this  Code  or  amend- 
ments hereto,  or  the  application  thereof  to 
any  person,  thing  or  circumstances  is  held 
invalid,  such  invalidity  shall  not  affect  the 
provisions  or  application  of  this  Code  or 
such  amendments  that  can  be  given  effect 
without  the  Invalid  provisions  or  application, 
and  to  this  end  the  provisions  of  this  Code 
and  such  amendments  are  declared  to  be 
severable." 

•0  1  Del.C.  5  301  provides: 

"1301.  Rules  of  construction  nnd  defini- 
tions 

"The  rules  of  construction  and  the  defi- 
nitions set  forth  In  this  chapter  shall  be  ob- 
served In  the  construction  of  this  Code  and 
all  other  statutes,  unless  such  construction 
would  be  Inconsistent  with  the  manifest 
Intent  of  the  Legislature,  or  repugnant  to 
the  Code  or  to  the  context  of  the  same 
statute." 

>'  Any  doubt,  as  to  the  correctness  of  our 
conclusion  on  severability,  Is  resolved  by  the 
maxims  that  a  statute  must  be  held  valid  If 
It  Is  possible  for  the  court  to  do  so;  that  every 
presumption  must  be  resolved  in  favor  of  Its 
validity:  and  that  it  should  not  be  declared 
imconstltutlonal  unless  the  court  Is  con- 
vinced of  that  status  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt.  Coleman  v.  Rhodes,  Del. Super..  5  W.W. 
Harr.  130.  159  A.  649  (1932).  We  are  not  so 
convinced. 

»•  Del.Const.  Art.  1,  5  11,  Del  C  Ann.,  pro- 
vides: 

"Excessive  ball  shall  not  be  required,  nor 
excessive  fines  impoeetl,  nor  cruel  piinish- 
ments  inflicted:  •  •  •."  Compare  the  "cruel 
or  unusual"  punishment  coDstltutional  pro- 
vision dealt  with  in  People  v.  Anderson.  6  C»l. 
3d  628.  100  Cal  Rptr   152.  493  P2d  B30  (1972). 

"Four  possibilities  come  to  mind:  (1)  Re- 


vival of  the  1958  AbollUon  SUtute.  51  DelL. 
Ch.  347.  the  predecessor  of  {  571;  (2)  the  sen- 
tence of  life  Imprisonment  authorized  by  11 
Del.C.  {  572  for  second  degree  murder,  the 
next  lesser-Included  offense:  (3)  the  common 
law  power  of  the  court  to  Impose  suitable 
punishment  within  the  exercise  of  a  sound 
judicial  discretion;  (4)  the  inherent  power 
of  the  court  to  Implement  its  judgments. 

(282  N.C  431] 

State  of  North  Carolxna  v.  James  Hcwako 

Waodeix 

HuEklns,  Justice: 

1 1 1  We  ovemile  defendant's  assignments 
of  error  based  on  dental  of  his  motions  for 
nonsuit  and  to  set  aside  the  verdict.  The 
evidence  is  overwhelmingly  sufficient  to  carry 
the  case  to  the  jury  and  to  support  the  ver- 
dict. Likewise,  defendant's  third  assignment 
addressed  to  the  charge  has  no  merit  and 
cannot  be  sustained.  The  court's  charge  on 
circumstantial  evidence  is  free  from  prejudi- 
cial error.  We  therefore  put  aside  these  as- 
signments without  discussion  and  go  directly 
to  the  constitutional  question  raised  by  de- 
fendant and  argued  in  the  briefs. 

Defendant  contends  that  the  imposition 
and  carrying  out  of  the  death  penalty  was 
held  in  Furman  v.  Georgia,  408  U.S.  238, 
92  S.  Ct.  2726,  33  L.  Ed.  2d  346  (1972),  to 
constitute  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  in 
violation  of  the  Llghth  aixl  Fourteenth 
Amendments.  The  State,  on  the  other  hand, 
disputes  defendant's  Interpretation  of  the 
holding  in  Furman  and  argues  that  the  death 
sentence  was  lawfully  and  constiiutionally 
imposed  in  this  case  and  should  be  carried 
out.  These  antagonistic  positions  require  an 
analysis  of  the  Furman  decision. 

Furman  v.  Georgia  was  consolidated  with 
Jackson  v.  Georgia  and  Branch  v.  Texas  for 
decision.  Each  defendant  was  black.  Furman 
killed  a  Georgia  householder  while  seeking 
to  enter  the  home  at  night.  JaciLson  entered 
a  Georgia  home  after  the  husband  left  for 
work,  held  sCiSSors  against  the  neck  of  the 
wife  and  raped  her.  Branch  entered  the  Texas 
home  of  a  65-year-old  widow,  a  white  woman. 
while  she  slept  and  raped  her,  holding  his 
arm  against  her  throat.  Furman  was  con- 
victed of  murder,  Jackson  and  Branch  of 
rape,  and  each  was  sentenced  to  death  after 
a  trial  by  jury  which,  under  applicable 
Georgia  and  Texas  statutes,  had  discretion- 
ary authority  to  determine  whether  to  im- 
pose the  death  penalty.  On  certiorari,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  reversed  the 
judgment  in  each  case  insofar  as  It  left  un- 
disturbed the  death  sentence  imposed,  and 
the  cases  were  remanded  for  further  pro- 
ceedings. In  an  opinion  expressing  the  views 
of  five  members  of  the  Court,  it  was  held  that 
the  Imposition  and  carrying  out  of  the  death 
sentence  in  the  three  cases  before  the  Court 
constituted  cruel  and  unusual  punishment 
in  violation  of  the  Eighth  and  Fotirteenth 
.Amendments.  Four  members  of  the  Court  dis- 
sented, voting  to  sustain  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  statutes  under  which  defendants 
were  tried  and  sentence  of  dea:h  imposed. 

Prior  to  the  decision  in  Furman  v.  Georgia, 
sxipra,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  im- 
plicitly approved  or,  albeit  in  dictum,  ex- 
pressly upheld  the  constitutionality  of  capi- 
tal punishment  In  many  cases.  Includmg 
Wilkerson  v.  Utah.  99  U.S.  130.  25  L  Ed  345 
(1879):  In  Re  Kemmler.  136  U.S.  436.  10  S.Ct. 
930.  34  L.Bd.  519  (1890):  Weems  v.  United 
States,  217  U.S.  349.  30  S.Ct.  544,  54  L  Ed. 
793  (1910):  Louisiana  ex  rel.  Francis  v  Res- 
weber,  329  U.S.  459,  67  S.Ct.  374.  91  L  Ed  422 
(1947);  Trop  v.  Dulles.  356  US.  86,  78  S.Ct. 
590,  2  L.Ed.2d  630  (1958>:  Wltherspoon  v. 
Illinois.  391  US  510.  88  S  Ct.  1770.  20  L  Ed  2d 
776  (1968):  McGautha  v  California.  402  US. 
183.  91  S.Ct.  1454.  28  L.Ed  2d  71 1  ( 1971) .  Thus, 
since  the  ratification  of  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment one  hundred  eighty-one  years  ago.  no 
decision  c^  the  United  States  S'jpreme  Court 
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prior  to  Furman  casts  the  slightest  doubt 
on  the  constitutionality  of  capital  i  inish- 
ment.  Therefore,  since  the  decision  1  i  Fur- 
man  Is  not  groxinded  on  prior  decls  >n8  of 
the  Court,  the  scope  of  that  holding  n  ust  be 
gleaned  from  the  separate  opinions  if  the 
Justices  themselves. 

The  nine  opinions  focus  upon  the  lighth 
Amendment  which  provides:  "Excesst  e  ball 
shall  not  be  required,  nor  excesslvi  fines 
Imposed,  nor  cruel  and  iinusual  punlal  ments 
inflicted."  The  proscription  of  cruel  a;  d  un- 
usual punishments  is  applicable  to  the  States 
through  the  Due  Process  Clause  of  th«  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  Powell  v.  Texas.  3  2  U.S. 
S14,  88  set.  2145,  20  L.Ed.2d  1254  I  1968); 
Robinson  v.  California,  370  U.S.  660,  S  :  S.Ct. 
1417,  8  L.Ed.2d  758  ( 1062) . 

We  note  at  the  outset  that  only  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Court,  Mr.  Justice  Brenni  i  and 
Mr.  Justice  Marshall,  concluded  that  apltal 
punishment  for  all  crimes  under  all  c  -cum- 
stances  is  prohibited  by  the  Eighth  A  nend- 
ment.  Bdr.  Justice  Brennan  summaris  ^  his 
views  in  these  words: 

"At  bottom,  then,  the  Cruel  and  U  usual 
Punishments  Clause  prohibits  the  inl  Ictlon 
of  uncivilized  and  inhuman  punishmei  ts.  .  . . 
The  test,  then,  will  ordinarily  be  a  c\  nula- 
tive  one:  If  a  punishment  is  unusually  evere. 
If  there  Is  a  strong  probabUlty  that  It  is  In- 
flicted arbitrarily.  If  it  Is  substantia  y  re- 
jected by  contemporary  society,  and  11  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  servi  j  any 
penal  ptirpose  more  effectively  than  soi  e  less 
severe  punishment,  then  the  contmu  d  in- 
fliction of  that  punishment  violat<  i  the 
command  of  the  Clause  that  the  Stat  may 
not  Inflict  Inhuman  and  uncivilized  p  nish- 
ments  upon  thoee  convicted  of  crime  .... 
Under  these  principles  and  this  test.  d(  ith  is 
today  a  'cruel  and  unusual'  punlshme  it." 

Mr.  Justice  Marshall  reached  a  llk(  con- 
clusion when  he  wrote: 

"There  Is  but  one  conclusion  that  <  in  be 
drawn  from  all  of  this — i^..  the  deatl  pen- 
alty ts  an  excessive  and  unnecessary  p  nlsh- 
ment  which  violates  the  Eighth  A  lend- 
ment.  ...  In  addition,  even  if  capital  p  nlsh- 
ment  Is  not  excessive.  It  nonetheless  v  >lates 
the  Eighth  Amendment  because  It  Is  n  orally 
unacceptable  to  the  people  of  the  i  nlted 
states  at  this  time  in  their  blBiorj." 

Thus,  it  may  be  seen  that  these  tw  Jus- 
tices Joined  In  the  Furman  decision  <  i  the 
basis  that  capital  punishment  is  per  :  •  un- 
constitutional. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  rested  his  ooncu  rence 
on  a  different  basis.  He  wrote : 

"In  these  three  cases  the  death  p  nalty 
was  imposed,  one  of  them  for  murde  ,  and 
two  for  rape.  In  each  the  determinat  m  of 
whether  the  penalty  should  be  death  or  a 
lighter  punishment  was  left  by  the  St  te  to 
the  discretion  of  the  fudge  or  of  the  ft  -y.  In 
each  of  the  three  cases  the  trial  wai  to  a 
Jury.  I  Emphasis  added)  ...  In  a  Natiot  com- 
mitted to  Equal  Protection  of  the  law«  there 
is  no  i>ermlSElble  'caste'  aspect  of  la  r  en- 
forcement. Yet  we  Icnow  that  the  disc  etlon 
of  Judges  and  Juries  In  Imposing  the  teath 
penalty  enables  the  penalty  to  be  sele<  lively 
applied,  feeding  prejudices  against  U  »  ac- 
cused if  be  Is  poor  and  despised,  poo  and 
lacking  political  clout,  or  if  he  Is  a  oem- 
ber  of  a  sxtspect  or  unpopular  mlnorlt;  ,  and 
saving  those  who  by  social  position  ni  ly  be 
m  a  more  protected  position.  .  .  .  Thus,  ^ese 
discretionary  statutes  are  unconstltu  ional 
in  their  operation.  They  are  pregnant  with 
discrimination.  .  .  .  Any  law  which  la  non- 
discriminatory on  Its  face  may  be  app:  ed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  violate  the  Equal  I  otec- 
tion  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amern  nent. 
Tick  Wo  v.  Hopkins,  118  UJ3.  366,  6  8.  C4  1064. 
30  L.  Ed.  220.  Such  conceivably  might  e  the 
fate  of  a  mandatory  death  penalty,  rhere 
equal  or  leaser  sentences  were  Impoi  d  on 
the  elite,  a  harsher  one  on  the  minor!  lee  or 
members   of    the    lower    castes.    Whem^r   a 
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mandatory  death  penalty  would  otherwise  be 
constitutional  is  a  question  1  do  not  reach." 
[EmpbaslB  added.] 

It  seems  clear  that  Mr.  Justice  Douglas 
left  open  the  question  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  a  mandatory  death  penalty  and  voted 
to  invalidate  the  death  sentence  in  Furman 
and  companion  cases  on  the  ground  that  the 
trial  Jury  was  given  statutory  discretion  as 
to  whether  a  defendant  convicted  of  rape  or 
murder  should  be  sentenced  to  death  or  to 
life  iniprisonment. 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart  Joined  the  majority 
opinion  on  similar  grounds:  That  under  the 
Georgia  and  Texas  statutes,  the  death  pen- 
alty was  not  mandatory  for  murder  and  rape 
but  could  be  Imposed  in  the  unfettered  dis- 
cretion of  trial  Juries,  and  that  the  exercise 
of  this  discretion  resulted  in  "freakish"  se- 
lection of  those  who  should  be  executed  for 
their  crimes.  He  expressed  his  views  as  fol- 
lows: 

"|A)t  least  two  of  my  Brothers  have  con- 
cluded that  the  infliction  of  the  death  pen- 
alty is  constitutionally  impermissible  in  all 
circumstances  under  the  Eighth  and  Four- 
teenth Amendments.  Their  case  Is  a  strong 
one.  But  I  find  it  unnecessary  to  reach  the 
ultimate  question  they  would  decide.  (Em- 
phasis added)  .  .  .  The  constitutionality  of 
capital  punishment  in  the  abstract  Is  not, 
however,  before  us  in  these  cases.  For  the 
Georgia  and  Texas  Legislatiu-es  have  not  pro- 
vided that  the  death  penalty  shall  be  im- 
posed upon  all  those  who  are  found  guilty 
of  forcible  rape.  And  the  Georgia  Legislature 
has  not  ordained  that  death  shall  be  the 
automatic  punishment  for  murder.  .  .  .  These 
death  sentences  are  cruel  and  unusual  In  the 
same  way  that  being  struck  by  lightning  Is 
cruel  and  unusual.  For,  of  all  the  people 
convicted  of  rapes  and  murders  In  1967  and 
1968,  many  Just  as  reprehensible  as  these,  the 
petitioners  are  among  a  capriciously  selected 
random  handful  upon  whom  the  sentence 
of  death  has  in  fact  been  imposed.  ...  I 
simply  conclude  that  the  Eighth  and  Fotu-- 
teenth  Amendments  cannot  tolerate  the  In- 
fliction of  a  sentence  of  death  luider  legal 
systems  that  permit  this  unique  penalty  to 
be  so  wantonly  and  so  freakishly  imposed." 

Mr.  Justice  White  concurred  In  the  ma- 
jority opinion  for  reasons  substantially  sim- 
Uar  to  those  of  Justice  Stewart.  The  follow- 
ing language  from  bis  conctirrlng  opinion 
depicts  his  views: 

"In  Joining  the  Court's  Judgments,  there- 
fore, I  do  not  at  all  intimate  that  the  death 
penalty  Is  unconstitutional  per  se  or  that 
there  Is  no  system  of  capital  punishment 
that  would  comport  with  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment. ...  I  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  as  the  statutes  before  vis  are  now  ad- 
ministered, the  penalty  is  so  Infrequently  im- 
posed that  the  threat  of  execution  Is  too  at- 
tenuated to  be  of  substantial  service  to  crim- 
inal Justice.  .  .  .  That  conclusion,  as  I  have 
said.  Is  that  the  death  penalty  is  exacted 
with  great  Infrequency  even  tor  the  most 
atrocious  crimes  and  that  there  Is  no  mean- 
ingful basis  for  distinguishing  the  few  cases 
in  which  It  Is  Imposed  from  the  many  cases 
In  which  It  Is  not.  The  short  of  It  U  that 
the  policy  of  vesting  sentencing  authority 
primarily  In  Juries  .  .  .  has  so  effectively 
achieved  Its  alms  that  capital  punishment 
within  the  confines  of  the  statutes  now  be- 
fore us  has  for  all  practical  purposes  run  Its 
coimBe." 

Four  members  of  the  Court  dissented  and 
voted  to  uphold  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Georgia  and  Texas  statutes  under  which  Fur- 
man, Jackson  and  Branch  were  tried  and 
sentenced  to  death.  The  position  of  the  four 
dissenters  Is  best  summed  up  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Burger  as  follows: 

"Thers  ars  no  obvious  Indications  that 
capital  punishment  offends  the  conscience 
of  society  to  such  a  degree  that  our  tradi- 
tional deference  to  the  legislative  Judgment 


must  be  abandoned.  . . .  Capital  pimlshment 
is  authorized  by  statute  In  40  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  In  the  federal 
courts  for  the  commission  of  certain  crimes 
On  four  occasions  in  the  last  11  years  Con- 
gress has  added  to  the  list  of  federal  crimes 
punishable  by  death.  In  looking  for  reliable 
indicia  of  contemporary  attitude,  none  mors 
trustworthy  has  been  advanced.  . . .  Today 
the  Court  has  not  ruled  that  capital  punish- 
ment is  per  se  violative  of  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment; nor  has  it  ruled  that  the  punish- 
ment Is  barred  for  any  particular  class  or 
classes  of  crimes.  The  substantially  similar 
concurring  opinions  of  Mr.  Justice  Stewart 
and  Mr.  Justice  White,  which  are  necessary 
to  support  the  Judgment  setting  aside  peti- 
tioners' sentences,  stop  short  of  reachtog  the 
ultimate  question.  .  .  .  The  critical  factor  In 
the  concurring  opinions  of  both  Mr.  Justice 
Stewart  and  Mr.  Justice  White  Is  the  infre- 
quency with  which  the  penalty  Is  Imposed. 
This  factor  Is  taken  not  as  evidence  o:  so^ 
clety's  abhorrence  of  capital  punishment... 
but  as  the  earmark  of  a  deteriorated  system 
of  sentenchig.  It  Is  concluded  that  petition- 
ers' sentences  must  be  set  aside,  not  be- 
cause the  punishment  is  impermissibly  cruel, 
but  because  Juries  and  Judges  have  failed  to 
exercise  their  sentencing  discretion  in  ac- 
ceptable fashion." 

|2)  The  foregoing  quotations  from  the  var- 
ious separate  opinions  in  Furman  compel  the 
conclusion  that  capital  punishment  has  not 
been  declared  unconstitutional  per  se.  Rath- 
er, the  Furman  decision  holds  that  the 
Eighth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments  will  no 
longer  tolerate  the  Infiictlon  of  the  death 
sentence  If  either  Judge  or  Jury  is  permitted 
to  Impose  that  sentence  as  a  matter  of  dis- 
cretion. 

We  now  consider  the  effect  of  the  Furman 
decision  on  a.S.  {  14-21  which  reads  as  lol- 
lows: 

"Every  person  who  Is  convicted  of  ravish- 
ing and  carnally  knowing  any  female  of  the 
age  of  twelve  years  or  more  by  force  anc 
against  her  will,  or  who  is  convicted  of  un- 
lawfully and  carnally  knowing  and  abu.slng 
any  female  child  under  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  shall  stiffer  death :  Provided,  if  the  jury 
shall  so  recommend  at  the  time  of  rendering 
its  verdict  in  open  court,  the  punUhment 
shall  be  imprisonment  for  life  in  the  States 
prison,  and  the  court  shall  so  instruct  the 
fury.-  (Emphasis  added) 

[3)  Does  Furman  invalidate  G.S.  |  14-31 
In  its  entirety  or  Invalidate  only  the  discre- 
tionary proviso,  leaving  death  as  the  man- 
datory punishment  for  rape  In  North  Caro- 
lina? A  look  at  history  is  necessary  to  put 
the  question  In  proper  perspective. 
Blackstone's  Commentaries  tell  us: 
"Rape  was  punished  by  the  Saxon  laws 
.  .  .  with  death  ....  But  thU  was  afterwards 
thought  too  hard;  and  In  Its  stead  another 
severe,  but  not  capital,  punishment  was  in- 
filcted  by  William  the  conqueror;  viz,  castra- 
tion and  loss  of  eyes;  which  continued  till 
after  Bracton  wrote.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  thh^.  •  •  • 

"In  the  3  Edw.  I.  11276]  by  the  sUtute 
Westm.  1.  c.  13.  The  punishment  of  rape 
was  much  mitigated :  the  offence  itself  being 
reducied  to  a  trespass,  if  not  prosecuted  by 
the  woman  within  forty  days,  and  subject- 
ing the  offender  only  to  two  years  Imprison- 
ment, and  a  fine  at  the  king's  will.  But,  this 
lenity  being  productive  of  the  most  terrible 
consequences,  it  was  In  ten  years  afterwards, 
13  Edw.  I.  found  necessary  to  make  the  of- 
fence of  rape  felony,  by  statute  Westm.  2. 
c.  34.  And  by  sUtute  18  Ellz.  c.  7.  it  is  made 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy  ..."  4  Vs 
Blackstone  Commentaries,  211-2  (ist  ed. 
1769). 

In  1778,  the  State  of  North  Carolina  en- 
acted what  Is  now  OS.  i  4-1  which  states: 
"All    such    parts   of   the    common    law   as 
were  heretofore  In  force  and  use  within  this 
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state,  or  so  much  of  the  common  law  as  Is 
not  destructive  of,  or  repugnant  to,  or  incon- 
sistent with,  the  freedom  and  Independence 
of  this  state  and  the  form  of  government 
therem  established,  and  which  has  not  been 
otherwise  provided  for  in  whole  or  In  part, 
not  abrogated,  repealed,  or  become  obsolete, 
ut  hereby  declared  to  be  m  full  force 
within  this  State." 

By  this  statute  the  common  law  death  pen- 
alty for  rape  was  adopted  in  North  Carolina. 
This  punishment  was  codified  In  Vol.  1,  c. 
34,  i  6  of  the  1837  Revised  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina. 

In  1860,  the  General  Assembly  of  North 
Carolina  reenacted  the  punishment  for  rape 
In  the  following  language: 

"Every  person  who  is  convicted.  In  due 
course  of  law,  of  ravishing  and  carnally 
knowing  any  female  of  the  age  of  ten  years 
or  more  by  force  and  against  her  will;  or 
who  Is  convicted.  In  like  manner,  of  unlaw- 
fully and  carnally  knowing  and  abusing  any 
female  child  uder  the  age  of  ten  years,  shall 
suffer  death."  Public  Laws  of  1868-69,  c.  167, 

i3. 

An  amendment  In  1917  raised  the  age  of 
consent  from  ten  to  twelve  years.  See  Public 
Laws  1917,  c.  29. 

Thus,  death  has  been  the  punishment  for 
r^>e  in  North  Carolina  for  almost  two 
himdred  years.  Our  present  statute  on  the 
subject,  G3.  i  14-21,  was  amended  in  1949 
by  adding  the  proviso  which  (1)  empowers 
the  Jury  in  Its  discretion  to  recommend  and 
thus  to  fix  the  punishment  at  life  imprison- 
ment, and  (2)  requires  the  trial  Judge  to  so 
Instruct  the  Jury.  Session  Laws  of  1949,  c. 
290.  i4. 

Since  the  1949  amendment  adding  the 
proviso,  seventeen  bills  or  resolutions  have 
been  mtroduced  in  the  General  Assembly 
of  North  Carolina  designed  to  abolish  or 
limit  the  Imposlton  of  the  death  penalty 
for  rape  or  other  capital  offenses.  See  House 
BUIs  924,  925,  927  and  928  in  the  1955 
Session:  House  Bill  113  In  the  1961  Session; 
Hotise  Bill  35,  Senate  Bill  27  and  Senate 
Resolution  173  in  the  1963  Session;  House 
BUIs  103  and  351  In  the  1965  Session;  House 
BUIS  68,  71,  138  and  314  In  the  1967  Session; 
House  Bill  160  In  the  1969  Session;  and 
House  BlU  397  and  Senate  BUI  251  in  the 
1971  Session.  All  of  these  bills  and  resolutions 
failed  to  receive  a  favorable  report  from  the 
committee  to  which  referred,  or  were  tabled 
or  defeated  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  which 
Introduced. 

The  new  State  Constitution,  which  was 
ratified  by  the  people  in  the  general  election 
of  1970,  retained  the  provision  contained  in 
the  former  Constitution  of  North  Carolina 
authorizing  the  General  Assembly  to  provide 
by  statute  for  the  imposition  of  the  death 
penalty  for  murder,  arson,  burglary  and  rape. 
See  Constitution  of  North  Carcrilna,  Article 
XI,  Section  2.  Thus,  there  Is  nothing  In  the 
legislative  or  constitutional  history  of  this 
State  to  indicate  an  Intent  by  the  Legislature, 
or  by  the  people,  to  reduce  the  punishment 
for  rape  from  death  to  life  imprisonment,  or 
to  indicate  that  the  1949  proviso  was  enacted 
for  that  purpose  except  upon  the  discretion- 
ary recommendation  of  the  Jury,  or  to  Indi- 
cate that  such  proviso  would  have  been  en- 
acted at  all  had  its  unconstitutionality  been 
foreseen  b  ythe  1949  General  Assembly.  Rath- 
er, such  history  demonstrates  a  constant 
Intent  by  the  people  and  their  representa- 
tives to  retain  the  death  penalty  for  murder, 
U8on,  burglary  and  rape  notwithstanding 
the  proviso  added  in  1949. 

It  is  the  proviso,  and  the  proviso  alone, 
which  creates  the  discretionary  difficulty  con- 
demned by  the  Furman  decision;  and  it  is 
quite  clear  that  Furman  strikes  down  the 
proviso  as  violative  of  the  Eighth  and  Four- 
teenth Amendments. 

(4)  The  question  then  arises;  Does  the 
remainder  of  G.S.  {  14-21  stand  alone  with 


death  as  the  mandatory  ptmlshment  for  rape? 
Or,  is  the  proviso  such  a  constituent  and 
Inherent  part  of  a  single  statutory  scheme  of 
punishment  that  It  is  Inseverable  and  the 
entire  statute  must  fall? 

In  16  Am.Jvir.2d,  Constitutional  Law,  §  186, 
the  rule  of  severability  Is  thus  stated: 

"If  the  objectionable  parts  of  a  statute  are 
severable  from  the  rest  in  such  a  way  that 
the  legislature  would  be  presumed  to  have 
enacted  the  valid  portion  without  the  invalid, 
the  failure  of  the  latter  will  not  necessarily 
render  the  entire  statute  invalid,  but  the 
statute  may  be  enforced  as  to  those  portions 
of  it  which  are  constitutional.  If,  however, 
the  constitutional  and  unconstitutional  por- 
tions are  so  dependent  on  each  other  as  to 
warrant  the  belief  that  the  legislature  In- 
tended them  to  take  effect  in  their  entirety, 
it  follows  that  if  the  whole  cannot  be  carried 
Into  effect,  it  will  be  presvuned  that  the  leg- 
islature would  not  have  passed  the  residue 
Independently,  and  accordingly,  the  entire 
statute  is  Invalid." 

The  original  portion  of  OS.  i  14-21  with 
Its  mandatory  death  penalty  for  rape  stood 
alone  and  was  given  full  effect  by  the  courts 
of  this  State  for  a  century  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  1949  proviso.  Grammatically, 
as  well  as  historically,  the  two  portions  of 
the  statute  are  distinct  and  separate  and  the 
constitutional  invalidity  of  the  added  portion 
will  not  destroy  the  part  which  was  in  exist- 
ence prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  unconsti- 
tutional portion. 

"Usually,  when  an  amendatory  exception 
to  a  statute  proves  unconstitutional,  the 
original  statute  stands  wholly  unaffected  by 
It."  16  Am.Jur.2d,  Constitutional  Law,  i  184. 
"When  exceptions,  exemptions,  or  provisos  In 
a  statute  are  found  to  be  Invalid,  the  entire 
act  may  be  void  on  the  theory  that  by  strik- 
ing out  the  invalid  exception  the  act  has 
been  widened  In  its  scope  and  therefore  can- 
not properly  represent  the  legislative  Intent. 
This  result  is  not  reached,  however,  when 
the  repugnant  exception  UHia  added  by  way 
of  amendment,  as  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Legislature  did  Intend,  at  least  originally,  to 
pass  the  act  without  offering  the  exception." 
(Emphasis  added)  Sutherland,  Statutes  and 
Statutory  Ck>nstructlon,  {  2412  (3d  ed.  1943). 

In  Frost  v.  Corporation  Commission,  278 
U.S.  515,  49  S.Ct.  236,  73  L.Ed.  483  (1929),  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  dealt  with  an 
Oklahoma  statute  which,  as  originally  en- 
acted, required  a  certificate  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  in  order  to  engage  in 
the  business  of  operating  a  cotton  gin.  1*he 
statute  was  thereafter  amended  to  Insert  a 
proviso  exempting  gins  operated  by  coopera- 
tives. The  Court  held  the  proviso  violated  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  but  upheld  the  statute  as  ini- 
tially written,  saying: 

"Here  it  Is  conceded  that  the  statute,  be- 
fore the  amendment,  was  entirely  valid. 
When  passed.  It  expressed  the  will  of  the 
legislature  which  enacted  it.  Without  an  ex- 
press repeal,  a  different  Legislature  under- 
took to  create  an  exception,  but,  since  that 
body  sought  to  express  its  will  by  an  amend- 
ment which,  being  unconstitutional.  Is  a 
nullity  and,  therefore,  powerless  to  work  any 
change  in  the  existing  statute,  that  statute 
must  stand  as  the  only  valid  expression  of  the 
legislative  intent."  (Emphasis  added) 

In  United  States  v.  Jackson,  390  U.S.  570,  88 
S.Ct.  1209.  20  L.Ed.2d  138  (1968).  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  held  m- 
valld  a  proviso  in  the  Federal  Kidnapping 
Act  (18  U.8.C.  §  1201(a))  providing  for  the 
death  sentence  upon  conviction  of  kidnap- 
ping under  certain  circumstances  If  the  Jury 
so  recommended  In  Its  verdict.  Originally, 
the  statute  made  the  crime  punishable  by 
Imprisonment  only.  The  Court  held  that  the 
remainder  of  the  statute  was  valid  since  the 
unconstitutional  proviso  was  severable  from 
it,  saying: 

"As  we  said  in  ChampUn  Rfg.  Do.  v.  Com- 


mission, 288  U.S.  210.  234.  52  S.Ct.  559.  76 
L.Ed.  1062:  'The  unconstitutionality  of  a  part 
of  an  Act  does  not  necessarily  defeat  .  .  .  the 
validity  of  its  remaining  provisions.  Unless  It 
Is  evident  that  the  legislature  would  not  have 
enacted  those  provisions  which  are  within 
its  power,  indepiendently  of  that  which  Is 
not,  the  invalid  part  may  be  dropped  if  what 
is  left  is  fully  operative  as  a  law. 

"Under  this  test,  it  Is  clear  that  the  clause 
authorizing  capital  punishment  Is  severable 
from  the  remamder  of  the  kidnapping  stat- 
ute and  that  the  unconstitutionality  of  that 
clause  does  not  require  the  defeat  of  the 
law  as  a  whole." 

The  fact  that  the  proviso  In  OS.  i  14-21 
gives  the  Jury  the  discretion  to  recommend 
life  Imprisonment  rather  than  death  does 
not  distinguish  the  case  before  vis  from 
United  States  v.  Jackson,  supra. 

In  Bank  v.  Lacy,  188  N.C.  25,  123  S.E.  475 
(1924),  this  Court  said:  "The  invalidity  <rf 
one  part  of  a  statute  does  not  nullify  the  re- 
mainder when  the  parts  are  separable,  and 
the  invalid  part  was  not  the  consideration  or 
inducement  for  the  Legislature  to  enact  the 
part  that  is  valid."  To  like  effect :  Jackson  v. 
Board  of  Adjustment,  275  N.C.  156,  166 
S.E.2d  78  (1969);  Clark  v.  Meyland,  261  N.C. 
140  134  S.E.2d  168  (1964);  Fox  v.  Commis- 
sioners of  Durham,  244  N.C.  497,  94  S.E.2d  482 
(1966);  Power  Co.  v.  Clay  County,  213  N.C. 
698,  197  SJ:.  603  (1968);  ConncHly  v.  Union 
Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  184  U.S.  540,  22  S.  Ct.  431,  46 
L.Ed.  679  (1902). 

It  is  the  proviso  which  confers  upon  juries 
the  discretion  to  send  one  defendant  to  death 
and  another  to  prison  for  life  for  the  same 
crime  committed  \mder  substantiaUy  similar 
circumstances.  This,  and  only  this,  is  what 
Furman  condemns  as  violative  of  the  Eighth 
and  Fovirteenth  Amendments.  The  proviso, 
then,  can  no  longer  be  given  effect  as  part  of 
the  law  of  North  Carolina.  This  leaves  in 
effect  the  original  statute  making  the  death 
sentence  mandatory  upon  a  conviction  of 
rape,  and  forbids  an  instruction  to  the  Jury 
that  it  may.  in  its  discretion,  fix  a  different 
punishment. 

In  light  of  the  authorities  cited,  we  hold 
that  the  unconstitutional  proviso  in  GS. 
§  14-21  Is  severable  and  the  remainder  of  the 
statute  with  death  as  the  mandatory  punish- 
ment for  rape  remains  In  fvUl  force  and 
effect.  A  similar  conclusion  was  reached  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Delaware  in  State  v. 
Dickerson.  Del.  Supr.,  298  A.2d  761  (decided 
November  1,  1972). 

(5-8)  We  recognize  that  the  Legislatvire. 
not  the  courts,  decides  public  policy,  responds 
to  public  opinion  and,  by  legislative  enact- 
ment, reflects  society's  standards.  The  mat- 
ter of  retention,  modification  or  abolition  of 
the  death  penalty  is  a  question  for  the  law- 
making authorities  rather  than  the  coiu-ts. 
In  view  of  the  decision  in  Furman,  the  Legis- 
lature may  wish  to  delete  the  vuiconstitu- 
tional  proviso  from  G.S.  J  14-21  (rape),  OS. 
J  14-17  (murder),  G.S.  114-52  (burglary), 
and  G.S.  i  14-58  (arson);  or  It  may  wish  to 
rewrite  these  statutes  altogether  to  give  ex- 
pression to  what  it  conceives  to  be  the  public 
will.  Meanwhile,  we  hold  that  the  effect  of 
the  Furman  decision  upon  the  law  of  North 
Carolina  concerning  the  punishment  for 
rape,  mvirder  in  the  first  degree,  arson  and 
burglary  in  the  first  degree  Is  this:  Upon 
the  trial  of  any  defendant  so  charged,  the 
trial  Judge  may  not  instruct  the  jury  that  it 
may  in  its  discretion  add  to  its  verdict  of 
gvxilty  a  recommendation  that  defendant  be 
sentenced  to  life  imprisonnient.  The  trial 
judge  should  charge  on  the  constituent  ele- 
ments of  the  offense  set  out  in  the  bill  of 
indictment  and  Instruct  the  Jury  under  what 
circumstances  a  verdict  of  guilty  or  not  gvillty 
should  be  retvu-ned.  Upon  the  return  of  a 
verdict  of  guilty  of  any  such  offense,  the 
court  mvist  pronounce  a  sentence  of  death. 
The  punishment  to  be  imposed  for  these  cap- 
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Ital  felonies  Is  no  longer  a  dlscn  tlonary 
question  for  the  Jury  and  therefore  n  longer 
a  proper  subject  for  an  instruction  hj  the 
Judge. 

|9|  Since  the  Invalid  proviso  In  O  ).  {  14- 
21   was  given  effect  from  the  time  It  was 
enacted  In  1949  to  the  date  of  the      urman 
decision  in  all  cases  wherein  the  de  ;ndant 
was  convicted  of  rape  or  other  capita  crimes 
under  the  statutes   applicable   then  io,  the 
practical  effect  of  a  Judicial  detern  nation 
that  the  proviso  is  severable  and  tl  erefore 
eliminated  from  the  statute  is  to  cha  tge  the 
penalty   for  rape    (or  other  capital     rimes) 
from  death,  or  life  imprisonment  in  i  ie  dia- 
cretion  of  the  jury  to  mandatory  de  th.  An 
upward  change  of  penalty  by  leglsla  Ive  ac- 
tion cannot  constitutionally  be  appl  id  ret- 
roactively. Article  I,  section  16  of  t]  >  Con- 
stitution of  North  Carolina  forbids    he  en- 
actment of  any  ex  post  facto  law.  T  e  Fed- 
eral Constitution  contains  a  like  pro]  Ibltlon 
against  ex  post  facto  enactments  by   \  state. 
See  Constitution  of  the  United  Stat  «,  Art. 
I.  sec.  10.  It  has  been  held  that  this  lection 
of  the  Constitution  "forbids  the  app  Icatlon 
of  new  punitive  measure  to  a  crime    Jready 
consummated,  to  the  detriment  or  r  aterlal 
disadvantage  of  the  wrongdoer.  •  •  •  ]  ;  could 
hardly  be  thought  that,  if  a  punishn  »nt  for 
murder  of  life  imprisonment  or  deal  i  were 
changed  to  death  alone,  the  latter     enalty 
could  be  applied  to  homicide  commit  ed  be- 
fore the  change."  Lindsey  v.  Washtngt  in,  301 
U.S.  397.  67  set.  797,  81  L.Ed.  1182     1937). 
It  thus  appears  that  where  the  punli  iment 
at  the  time  of  the  offense  was  death  or  life 
imprisonment  In  the  discretion  of  tl  i  Jury, 
as  In  the  case  before  us,  a  change    ly  the 
Leglslatiu«  to  death  alone  woxild  be     x  post 
facto  as  to  such  offenses  committer    prior 
to  the  change.  State  v.  Broadway,  1;  7  N.C. 
698.  72  S.E.  987  (1911). 

While  we  recognize  that  the  letter  of  the 
ex  post  facto  clause  Is  addressed  to  :  >glsla- 
tive  action,  the  constitutional  ban  gainst 
the  retroactive  Increase  of  punlshm(  nt  for 
a  crime  applies  as  well  against  Judl<;  al  ac- 
tion having  the  same  effect.  "(Aln  1  nfore- 
seeable  Judicial  enlargement  of  a  c;  Imlnal 
statute,  applied  retroactively,  operat  b  pre- 
cisely like  an  ex  post  facto  law.  s  ch  as 
Art.  I.  i  10  of  the  Constitution  1  irblds. 
An  ex  post  facto  law  has  been  defl  ed  by 
this  Court  as  one  'that  makes  an  Etctlon 
done  before  the  passing  of  the  lai  ;  and 
which  was  innocent  when  done,  crl  nlnal; 
and  punishes  such  action,'  or  'that  iggra- 
vates,a  crime,  or  makes  It  greater  t  lan  it 
was,  when  committed.'  (Citation  or  ltted| 
If  a  state  legislature  Is  barred  by  lie  Ex 
Post  Facto  Clause  from  passing  t  ich  a 
law  it  must  follow  that  a  State  Si  preme 
Court  Is  barred  by  the  Due  Process  Hause 
from  achieving  precisely  the  same  rei  iilt  by 
Judicial  construction."  Boule  v.  Ctol  tmbla, 
378  US.  347.  84  S.Ct.  1697,  12  L.Ed,  d  894 
(1964). 

(101  IPof  the  reasons  stated,  we  hoi  I  that 
North  Carolina's  mandatory  death  \  tnalty 
for  rape,  murder  In  the  first  degre<  bur- 
glary In  the  first  degree  and  arson  m  y  not 
be  constitutionally  applied  to  any  ffense 
committed  prior  to  the  date  of  this  d  clslon 
but  shall  be  applied  to  any  offense  com- 
mitted after  such  date.  Compare,  Johi  son  ▼. 
New  Jersey.  384  UJ8.  719.  86  S.Ct.  1'  n,  16 
L.Ed.2d882  (1966). 

(11]  We  now  turn  to  the  task  of  pply- 
Ing  the  Furman  decision,  and  the  h  ildlng 
here,  to  the  death  sentence  Imposed  upon 
defendant  In  this  case. 

Defendant  was  tried,  convicted  am  sen- 
tenced under  O.8.  i  14-21,  and  the  trial  )udge 
Instructed  the  Jury,  inter  alia,  as  ft  lows: 
"If  you  return  a  verdict  of  guilty  ol  rape, 
you  may  accompany  your  verdict  ^  Ith  a 
recommendation  of  life  imprlsonmc  it.  If 
you  make  no  such  recommendation,  ti  e  law 
provides  that  the  defendant  will  be     ut  to 
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death  In  the  gas  chamber.  If  you  do  so 
reoonunended,  the  punishment  will  be  im- 
prisonment for  life.  You  are  completely  free 
to  accompany  a  verdict  of  guilty  with  a 
recommendation  of  life  imprisonment  or  not, 
as  the  law  leaves  that  to  your  complete  and 
unbridled  discretion.  Thus  members  of  the 
Jury,  depending  on  how  you  find  the  facts, 
there  are  three  possible  verdicts  which  you 
may  return,  you  may  find  the  defendant 
guilty  of  rape  with  no  recommendation; 
guilty  of  rape  with  a  recommendation  of  life 
Imprisonment  or  not  guilty."  Thus,  the  Jury 
was  permitted  to  exercise  its  discretion  and 
Choose  between  death  and  life  Imprison- 
ment. The  proviso  in  O.S.  f  14-21  requiring 
the  Judge  to  so  charge  and  permitting  the 
Jury  In  its  discretion  to  so  choose  Is  not 
materially  different  from  the  discretion 
vested  in  the  Jury  by  the  Georgia  and  Texas 
statutes  condemned  by  Furman.  It  is  ap- 
parent, therefore,  that  Furman  forbids  the 
imposition  of  the  death  penalty  In  this  case. 
ThU  conclusion  is  buttressed  by  the  fact 
that,  following  the  decision  in  Furman,  five 
cases  In  which  we  had  affirmed  the  Imposi- 
tion of  the  death  sentence  were  remanded  to 
this  Court  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  "for  further  proceedings,"  the 
Judgment  of  this  Court  having  been  vacated 
"Insofar  as  It  leaves  undisturbed  the  death 
penalty  Imposed."  We  remanded  those  cases 
to  the  respective  superior  courts  for  imposi- 
tion of  sentences  of  life  Imprisoimient.  State 
v.  MUler,  281  N.C.  740,  190  SJ:.2d  841  (1972); 
State  v.  Hamby  and  Chandler.  281  N.C.  743, 
191  SJ:.3d  66  (1972);  State  v.  Chance,  281 
N.C.  746.  191  S.E.2d  66  (1972);  State  v.  West- 
brook,  281  N.C.  748,  191  SJ:.2d  68  (1972); 
State  V.  Doss.  281  N.C.  761.  191  SJ:.2d  70 
(1972). 

Accordingly,  the  Judgment  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Sampson  County  Insofar  as  it  im- 
posed the  death  penalty  upon  this  defendant 
is  reversed.  The  case  is  remanded  to  the 
Superior  Court  of  Sampson  County  with 
directions  to  proceed  as  follows: 

1.  The  presiding  Judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Sampson  County  will  cause  to  be 
served  on  the  defendant,  James  Howard 
Waddell,  and  on  his  counsel  of  record,  notice 
to  appear  during  a  session  of  said  Superior 
Court  at  a  designated  time,  not  less  than 
ten  days  from  the  date  of  the  notice,  at  which 
time.  In  open  court,  the  defendant.  James 
Howard  Waddell,  being  present  in  person 
and  being  represented  by  his  counsel,  the 
presldmg  Judge,  based  on  the  verdict  of  guilty 
of  rape  returned  by  the  Jury  at  the  trial  of 
this  case  at  the  December  1971  Session,  will 
pronounce  Judgment  that  the  defendant, 
James  Howard  Waddell,  be  imprisoned  for 
life  in  the  State's  prison. 

2.  The  presiding  Judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Sampson  County  will  Issue  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  to  the  official  having  cus- 
tody of  the  defendant,  James  Howard  Wad- 
dell, to  produce  him  in  open  court  at  the 
time  and  for  the  purpose  of  being  present 
when  the  Judgment  imposing  life  imprison- 
ment Is  pronounced. 

Remanded  for  Judgment. 

Bobbitt,  Chief  Justice  (concurring  in  part 
and  dissenting  In  part). 

I  agree  with  the  majority's  conclusion  that 
"the  Furman  decision  (Furman  v.  Georgia 
408  UJS.  238,  92  S.Ct.  2726,  33  L.  Ed.2d  346 
1972)  I  holds  that  the  Eighth  and  Four- 
teenth Amendments  will  no  longer  tolerate 
the  infliction  of  the  death  sentence  If  either 
Judge  or  Jiu-y  is  permitted  to  impose  that 
sentence  as  a  matter  of  discretion."  Under 
North  Carolina  statutes,  whether  the  pun- 
ishment for  first  degree  murder,  or  rape,  or 
burglary  In  the  first  degree,  or  arson.  Is  to 
be  death  or  life  Imprisonment  depends  solely 
on  how  the  Jury  exercises  its  unbridled  dis- 
cretion. 

Prior  to  Furman,  this  Court  had  sustained 
the  convictions  and  death  sentences  in  State 


V.  Miller,  276  N.C.  681,  174  S.E.ad  481  (1970); 
State  V.  Hamby  and  Chandler,  276  N.C.  674* 
174  Sj;.2d  386  (1970);  State  v.  Chance  279* 
N.C.  643.  185  S.E.2d  227  (1971);  State  v 
Westbrook.  279  N.C.  18.  181  S.E.2d  572  (1971)' 
and  State  v.  Doss,  279  N.C.  413,  183  8.E2<1 
671  (1971).  On  authority  of  Furman,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  vacated 
the  Judgment(s)  in  each  of  these  cases  "in- 
sofar as  It  (left]  undisturbed  the  death  pen- 
alty Imposed,"  and  remanded  the  case  to 
this  Court  for  further  proceedings.  MUler  v 
North  Carolina,  408  U.S.  937,  92  S.Ct.  2863 
33  L.Ed.2d  755  (1972):  Hamby  and  Chandler 
V.  North  Carolina.  408  U.S.  937,  92  S.Ct.  2862 
33  L.  Ed.2d  754  (1972);  Chance  v.  North 
Carolina,  408  U.S.  940,  92  S.  Ct.  2878,  33  L 
Ed.2d  764  (1972);  Westbrook  v.  North  Caro- 
lina, 408  U.S.  939.  92  S.Ct.  2873,  33  L.Ed.2d 
761  (1972);  Doss  v.  North  Carolina.  408  U.S 
939,  92  S.Ct.  2875.  33  L.Ed.2d  762  (1972). 
Thereupon,  this  Court  remanded  each  of 
these  cases  to  the  superior  court  which  had 
tried  It  with  direction  that  Judgments  Im- 
posing a  sentence  of  life  Imprisonment  be 
pronounced.  State  v.  MUler,  281  N.C.  740,  190 
S.E.2d  841  (1972);  State  v.  Hamby  and 
Chandler,  281  N.C.  743,  191  S.E.2d  66  (1972); 
State  V.  Chance,  281  N.C.  746,  191  SJIJZd  65 
(1972);  State  v.  Westbrook,  281  N.C.  748,  191 
S.E.2d  68  (1972);  State  V.  Doss,  281  N.C.  751, 
191  S.E.2d70  (1972). 

The  decision  on  this  appeal  is  that  Fur- 
man requires  that  this  Court  vacate  the 
death  sentence  and  remand  this  case  to  the 
superior  court  for  the  pronouncement  of 
Judgment  imposing  a  life  sentence.  I  em- 
phatically agree  with  this  decision.  More- 
over, I  do  not  think  any  death  sentence  may 
be  constitutlonaUy  inflicted  unless  our  Gen- 
eral Assembly  strikes  from  our  present  sta- 
tutes the  provisions  which  leave  to  the  un- 
bridled discretion  of  a  Jury  whether  the 
punishment  shaU  be  death  or  life  imprison- 
ment. In  my  opinion,  this  Court  has  no 
right  to  Ignore,  delete  or  repeal  these  pro- 
visions, which  were  put  there  by  the  General 
Assembly  as  an  Integral  part  of  its  plan  for 
the  punishment  of  crimes  for  which  the 
death  sentence  was  permissible.  Furman 
did  not  repeal  them.  This  Court  has  no  right 
to  repeal  them. 

While  unnecessary  to  the  disposition  of 
this  appeal,  the  majority  opinion  states  the 
views  of  four  members  of  this  Court  with 
reference  to  the  conduct  of  trials  and  the 
sentencing  of  defendants  In  the  future  for 
crimes  of  miu-der  In  the  first  degree,  rape, 
burglary  in  the  first  degree  and  arson  com- 
mitted subsequent  to  the  present  decision. 
Since  the  decision  In  Furman,  several  cases 
have  been  tried  In  ovir  superior  courts  in 
which  the  defendants  were  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  when  the 
Jury  returned  verdicts  of  guUty  (no  recom- 
mendation as  to  punishment  being  involved) 
and  at  least  two  cases  In  which  upon  a  like 
verdict  the  defendant  received  a  death  sen- 
tence. My  dissent  is  not  directed  to  the 
fact  that  the  majority  are  giving  an  advi- 
sory opinion  or  directive  to  our  superior 
court  Judges  with  references  to  crimes  com- 
mitted subsequent  to  Furman.  Although  the 
appeals  In  these  cases  wUl  come  to  us  In  due 
course,  I  agree  that  our  superior  court  Judges 
are  now  entitled  to  some  directive  from  this 
Court.  The  ground  on  which  I  dissent  is 
that  the  majority  are  giving  ivhat  I  coTisider 
to  be  the  wrong  advisory  opinion  or  directive. 
The  views  expressed  In  the  majority  opin- 
ion to  which  I  dissent  may  be  summarized 
as  follows:  The  Furman  decision  invalidates 
the  portion  of  O.S.  }  14-21  which  reads: 
"Provided,  if  the  Jury  shall  so  recommend 
at  the  time  of  rendering  its  verdict  In  open 
court,  the  punishment  shall  be  Imprison- 
ment for  life  in  the  State's  prison,  and  the 
court  shall  so  Instruct  the  Jury."  The  Invali- 
dation of  this  provision  leaves  Intact  that 
portion  of  the  statute  which  precedes  It  and 
provides  for  punishment  by  death.  The  Fur- 
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man  decision  does  not  invalidate  the  death 
penalty  under  present  North  Carolina  sta- 
tutes. It  makes  death  the  sole  and  exclusive 
punishment  for  rape.  However,  the  death 
penalty  is  not  to  be  imposed  and  carried 
out  except  for  crimes  committed  subsequent 
to  the  filing  of  this  decision. 

If  Furman  had  decided  that  the  portion 
of  G.S.  f  14-21  quoted  above  was  separable 
and  Invalid  and  that  death  is  now  the  sole 
and  exclusive  punishment  for  rape,  such  de- 
cision would  apply  to  all  rapes  committed 
subsequent  to  29  June  1972,  the  date  Fur- 
man was  decided.  But  this  was  not  the  deci- 
sion in  Furman.  Furman  simply  held  that 
the  death  penalty  provision  of  G.S.  i  14-21 
ts  now  constituted  was  invalid  and  that, 
absent  amendment,  no  death  sentence  can 
be  constitutionally  Imposed  and  carried  out. 
The  dismemberment  of  O.S.  i  14-21.  and 
the  declaration  that  death  is  the  sole  and 
exclusive  punishment  for  rape,  are  neither 
required  nor  warranted  by  the  decision  in 
Furman. 

Under  Article  XI,  tS  1  and  2,  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  North  Carolina,  the  General  As- 
sembly Is  authorized  to  provide  that  the 
crimes  of  murder,  rape,  burglary  and  arson, 
snd  these  only,  may  be  punishable  by  death. 
Pursuant  thereto,  the  General  Assembly  hats 
enacted  statutes  which  provide  that  a  per- 
son convicted  of  first  degree  murder,  G.S. 
1 14-17,  or  of  rape,  G.S.  {  14-21,  or  of  first 
degree  burglary,  G.S.  i  14-62,  or  of  arson, 
OB.  1 14-68,  shaU  suffer  death  unless  the 
Jury,  at  the  time  of  rendering  its  verdict 
in  open  court,  recommends  that  the  defend- 
ant's punishment  shall  be  Imprisonment  for 
life  In  the  State's  prison. 

There  has  been  no  change  In  any  of  the 
provisions  of  OS.  i  14-17,  OS.  i  14-21,  GJ3. 
1 14-52,  and  O.S.  i  14-68,  since  the  enact- 
ment of  Chapter  299,  Session  Laws  of  1949, 
which  contains  the  following:  "Sec.  4.  Sec- 
tion 14-21  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  hereby  rewritten  so  as  to  read 
aafoUows: 

"Sec.  14-21.  Punishment  for  rape.  Every 
person  who  is  convicted  of  ravishing  and 
carnally  knowing  any  female  of  the  age  of 
twelve  years  or  more  by  force  and  against 
ber  wlU,  or  who  Is  convicted  of  tmlawfuUy 
and  carnally  knowing  and  abusing  any  fe- 
male chUd  under  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
ShaU  suffer  death :  Provided,  if  the  Jury  shall 
so  recommend  at  the  time  of  rendering  its 
verdict  in  open  court,  the  punishment  shall 
be  Imprisonment  for  Ufe  In  the  State's  prls- 
OD,  and  the  court  shall  so  Instruct  the 
Jury."  (Our  italics.) 

Sections  14-17.  {§  14-62  and  14-68  of  the 
General  Statutes  were  rewritten  by  sections 
1.  2  and  3  of  Chapter  299.  Session  Laws  of 
1940.  As  rewritten  they  prescribed  In  like 
manner  the  punishment  for  murder  In  the 
first  degree,  burglary  in  the  first  degree  and 
arson,  respectively. 

Our  General  Assembly  has  provided  that 
no  death  sentence  can  be  pronounced  un- 
less (1)  the  Jury  is  instructed  that  the  man- 
datory punishment  wUl  be  death  unless  the 
Jury  when  returning  Its  verdict  In  open 
court  recommends  that  the  punishment  be 
imprisonment  for  life  in  the  State's  prison, 
and  unless  (2)  notwithstanding  such  In- 
struction the  Jury  returns  a  verdict  of  guilty 
and  does  not  recommend  that  the  punish- 
ment be  imprisonment  for  life  in  the  State's 
prison.  Subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  the 
1949  Act.  whether  the  punishment  for  mur- 
der in  the  first  degree,  or  for  rape,  or  bur- 
glary in  the  first  degree,  or  for  arson  was  to 
be  death  or  life  Imprisonment  was  to  be 
determined  by  Juries,  case  l^  case,  rather 
than  by  law  applicable  to  all  who  committed 
crimes  bearing  those  names.  This  Court  con- 
sistently held  that  no  constitutional  right 
of  a  defendant  was  violated  by  provisions 
which  authorized  the  Jury,  upon  finding  a 
defendant  guUty  of  murder  in  the  first  de- 
gree, or  of  rape,  or  of  biirglary  In  the  first 


degnree  or  of  arson,  to  determine  whether 
the  punishment  was  to  be  death  or  impri- 
sonment for  life,  notwithstanding  the  ab- 
sence from  the  statute  of  any  standards  to 
guide  the  jury  In  making  that  determina- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding  our  decisions  upholding 
O.S.  i  14-17,  Q.S.  S  14-21,  O.S.  {  14-62  and 
G.S.  i  14-68,  the  possibility  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  would  render 
a  decision  substantially  like  the  decision  In 
Furman  had  been  anticipated.  In  the  report 
submitted  by  the  Judicial  CouncU  for  con- 
sideration by  the  General  Assembly  of  1969, 
attention  was  called  to  this  possibility.  //  the 
General  Assembly  wished  to  continue  the 
death  penalty  for  the  crime  of  rape,  it  was 
recommended  that  G.S.  §  14-21  be  amended 
by  striking  the  following:  "Provided,  if  the 
Jury  shall  so  recommend  at  the  time  of  rend- 
ering its  verdict  in  open  court,  the  punish- 
ment shall  be  Imprisonment  for  life  in  the 
State's  prison,  and  the  court  shall  so  instruct 
the  Jury."  SlmUar  recommendations  were 
made  with  reference  to  G.S.  !  14-17  (first 
degree  murder),  G.S.  §14-62  (first  degree 
burglary)  and  G.S.  i  14-58  (arson).  To  Im- 
plement these  recommendations,  bills  were 
prepared  and  Introduced.  H.B.  No.  136  (relat- 
ing to  rajye,  first  degree  burglary  and  sirson) , 
and  H.B.  No.  137  (relating  to  murder  in  the 
first  degree) ,  were  referred  to  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee No.  2  of  the  House.  Both  received  un- 
favorable reports.  The  General  Assembly,  al- 
though advised  that  the  provision  for  the 
Imposition  of  a  death  sentence  might  be  held 
invalid,  refused  to  prescribe  death  as  the 
punishment  for  rape  without  providing  for 
the  alternative  of  life  imprisonment  if  the 
Jury  so  recommended. 

H.B.  No.  397  was  Introduced  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  1971.  Section  2  thereof 
provided:  "Sec.  2.  OS.  14-21  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  the  foUowing  words: 
'shall  suffer  death:  Provided,  if  the  Jury 
shall  so  recommend  at  the  time  of  rendering 
Its  verdict  In  open  court,  the  punishment 
shall  be  imprisonment  for  life  In  the  State's 
prison.',  and  by  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  the 
foUowing  words:  'shall  suffer  punishment  by 
imprisonment  for  Ufe  In  the  State's 
prison.'  "  Sections  1,  3  and  4  of  H3.  No.  397 
provided  for  the  amendment  in  like  manner 
of  the  provisions  of  OS.  {  14-17,  OS.  f  14-26 
and  GjS.  $  14-58  relating  to  punishment  for 
murder  in  the  first  degree,  burglary  In  the 
first  degree  and  arson.  H£.  No.  397  was 
referred  to  and  (as  amended)  reported  fa- 
vorably by  Judiciary  Committee  No.  2  but 
faUed  to  pass  the  Hovise  on  second  reading. 
The  reasonable  inference  from  the  fore- 
going Is  that  the  General  Assembly  wanted 
G.S.  :  14-17.  G.S.  (  14-21,  G.S.  {  14-52  and 
OS.  i  14-68  to  remain  exactly  as  they  had 
been  since  1949  and  as  upheld  by  the  deci- 
sions of  this  Court.  AU  provisions  of  G.S. 
§  14-21  relate  to  the  single  subject  Indicated 
by  the  caption,  to  wit,  "Punishment  for 
rape."  The  provisions  thereof  constitute  a 
single  legislative  plan.  Only  the  death  pen- 
alty provision  was  Invalidated  by  Furman. 

It  Is  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  this 
Court — not  the  decision  in  Furman — ^whlch 
dismembers  G.S.  i  14-21  and  declares  a  par- 
ticular portion  thereof  invalid  and  under- 
takes— in  direct  conflict  with  Furman — to 
validate  the  death  penalty  provision  of  GjB. 
{  14-21  and  adjudge  that  under  present 
statutes  death  Is  the  sole  smd  exclusive 
punishment  for  rape.  The  main  thrust  of 
Furman  is  to  restrict  the  circumstances  in 
which  capital  punishment  may  be  Imposed. 
It  is  not  only  legaUy  unsound  but  ironic 
and  uru«allstic  to  use  Furman  as  a  basis  for 
holding  that  hereafter  under  present  statutes 
death  wUl  be  the  sole  permissible  punish- 
ment for  rape. 

Whether  the  General  Assembly  would  have 
prescribed  death  or  Ufe  imprison  if  it  had 
been  confronted  with  the  necessity  of 
making  that  decision  cannot  be  answered. 


In  my  view,  this  question  must  be  answered 
now  by  the  General  Assembly  rather  than 
by  this  Court's  speculation  as  to  what  the 
General  Assembly  at  previous  sessions  would 
have  done  if  they  had  been  confronted  with 
the  necessity  of  making  that  decision. 

The  reliance  placed  by  the  majority  on 
United  States  v.  Jackson,  390  U.S.  570,  88 
S.Ct.  1209,  20  L.Ed.2d  138  (1968).  Invites 
further  consideration  of  that  decision.  In 
Jackson,  the  death  penalty  provision  of  the 
Federal  Kidnapping  Act  (18  U.S.C.  5  1201 
( a ) )  was  held  invalid  because  It  imposed  an 
imf>ermissible  burden  upon  an  accused's  ex- 
ercise of  his  Fifth  Amendment  right  not  to 
plead  guilty  and  his  Sixth  Amendment  right 
to  demand  a  jury  trial.  In  Pope  v.  United 
States.  392  U.S.  651,  88  S.Ct.  2145,  20  L.Ed.2d 
1317  (1968).  based  on  Jackson,  the  death 
penalty  provision  of  the  Federal  Bank  Rob- 
bery Act  (18  U.S.C.  5  2113(c))  was  held  in- 
valid. No  other  provision  of  either  of  these 
statutes  was  Invalidated. 

The  provision  for  punishment  by  death 
"if  the  verdict  of  the  jury  ahaU  so  recom- 
mend" considered  In  Jackson  was  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Federal  Kidnapping  Act  when 
rewritten  by  the  Act  of  May  18,  1934,  48  Stat. 
781-82.  The  death  penalty  provision  con- 
sidered in  Pope  was  a  part  of  the  original 
Federal  Bank  Robbery  Act  of  May  18,  1934, 
48  Stat.  783.  Section  3  provided  that  the 
violation  thereof  "shall  be  punished  by  Im- 
prisonment for  not  less  than  10  years  or  by 
death  if  the  verdict  of  the  Jury  shall  so  di- 
rect." No  statute  amending  or  rewriting  the 
origiruU  Act  was  Involved. 

Whether  the  death  penalty  provision  was  a 
part  of  the  original  act  or  incorporated  by 
later  amendment  or  rewriting  was  not  the 
basis  of  decision  in  either  Jackson  or  Pope. 
Moreover,  the  decisions  in  Jackson  and  Pope 
were  not  based  upon  the  discretionary  power 
granted  to  the  ixiry.  They  were  based  upon 
the  fact  that  Rule  23  (a)  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure  provided:  "Cases  re- 
quired to  be  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  so  tried 
unless  the  defendant  waives  a  Jury  trial  In 
writing  with  the  approval  of  the  court  and 
the  consent  of  the  government."  Under  this 
rule,  if  a  defendant  was  permitted  to  plead 
guilty  or  to  waive  a  Jury  trial,  he  would 
thereby  avoid  the  poeslbUlty  of  a  death  sen- 
tence. 

In  State  v.  Anderson,  281  N.C.  261,  188 
S.E.2d  336  (1972),  the  defendant  appealed  to 
this  Covirt  from  a  judgment  which  imposed 
death  sentences  based  on  verdicts  of  guUty  ot 
murder  in  the  first  degree  (without  recom- 
mendation of  life  Imprisonment).  The  mur- 
ders for  which  defendant  was  indicted  and 
convicted  were  committed  on  29  June  1971. 

The  opinion  in  State  v.  Anderson,  supra 
at  267,  188  S.E.2d  at  340,  states:  "Jackson 
and  Pope  stand  for  the  prt^>ositlon  that  ev- 
ery defendant  has  a  constitutional  right  to 
plead  not  guUty  and  that  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution does  not  permit  the  establishment 
of  a  death  penalty  i^jpUcable  only  to  those 
defendants  who  assert  their  constitutional 
right  to  CMitest  their  guUt  before  a  jury." 
Chapter  616,  Session  Laws  of  1963,  codi- 
fied as  G.S.  i  16-162.1,  provided  in  perti- 
nent part  as  follows:  "(a)  Any  person,  when 
charged  in  a  biU  of  indictment  with  the 
felony  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  or 
biu-glary  in  the  first  degree,  or  arson,  cm-  rape, 
when  represented  by  counsel,  whether  em- 
ployed by  the  defendant  or  stppolnted  by 
the  court  tmder  OJ3.  16-4  and  G.S.  16-6, 
may,  after  arraignment,  tender  in  writing, 
signed  by  such  person  and  his  counsel,  a 
plea  of  guUty  of  such  crime;  and  the  State, 
with  the  approval  of  the  court,  may  accept 
such  plea.  ...  (b)  In  the  event  such  plea  Is 
accepted,  the  tender  and  accepttmce  thereof 
shall  have  the  effect  of  a  Jury  verdict  of 
guilty  of  the  crime  charged  with  reconunen- 
datlon  by  the  Jury  in  c^>en  court  that  the 
punishment  shall  be  Imprisonment  for  life  in 
the  State's  prison;  and  thereupon,  the  court 
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shall  pronounce  Judgment  that  the  defend- 
ant b«  Imprisoned  tor  life  In  tb  State's 
prison." 

This  Court,  being  of  the  opinion  Jiat  the 
procedur«  authorized  by  O.S.  §  15-  62.1  did 
not  preclude  a  sentence  of  death  af t  r  a  con- 
viction by  a  jury  without  recomm  ndatlon 
of  life  Imprisonment,  unheld  the  co  vlctlons 
and  death  sentences  In  the  followli  g  cases: 
State  T.  Atkinson  (murder),  276  f.C.  288. 
167  S.E.2d  241  (1969);  State  v.  HUl  <  lurder) . 
276  N.C.  1,  170  S.E.2d  885  (1969);  State  v. 
Roseboro  (murder),  276  N.C.  185.  1  1  SJ:.2d 
886  (1970):  State  v.  Sanders  (mur  er).  276 
N.C.  698.  174  S.E.2d  487  (1970);  Stat  i  v.  Wil- 
liams (murder),  276  N.C.  703,  174  S  E:.2d  603 
(1970);  State  v.  Atkinson  (rape).  178  N.C. 
168,   179  S.E.2d  410   (1971). 

Subsequently,  based  on  Jackson  a  id  Pope, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Sates  re- 
versed the  Judgments  In  these  C{i»s  "Inso- 
far as  (theyl  lmpose|d]  the  death  yntence" 
and  remanded  the  cases  to  this  aourt  for 
further  proceedings.  Atkinson  v.  Nolbh  Caro- 
lina, 403  U.S.  948,  91   S.Ct.  2283.  ai  L.Ed.2d 

859  (1971):  HIU  V.  North  Carollna.ltOS  U.8. 
948,  91  B.Ct.  2287.  29  LJ:d2d  86^(1971); 
Roseboro  t.  North  Carolina.  403  U.a  948.  91 
S.Ct.  2289.  29  L.Ed.2d  860  (1971);  Si  iders  v. 
North  Carolina.  403  U.S.  948.  91  S.Ct  3290.  29 
L.Ed.2d  860  (1971);  WUIlams  v.  Nor  i  Caro- 
lina. 403  UJ3.  948.  91  S.Ct.  2290.  29  LJkl.2d 

860  (1971);  Atkinson  v.  North  Caro   na.  403 
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XSS.  948.  91  S.Ct.  2292.  29  L.Ed.2d  861 
Thereafter,  this  Court  remanded 
these  cases  to  the  superior  court  iflbere  it 
was  tried   with   directions  that   Ju^ments 
Imposing  sentences  of  life  Imprison 
pronounced.    State    v.    Atkinson.    2  !> 
386,    183   SJ:.2d    106    (1971);    State 
279  N.C.  371,  183  S.E.2d  97   (1971); 
Roseboro,  279  N.C.  391,  183  S.E.2d  108 
SUte  ▼.  Sanders.  279  N.C.  389,  183  SJ 
(1971);  State  v.  WUIlams.  279  N.C. 
S.E.2d  106  (1971) ;  SUte  v.  Atkinson 
385.  183SJE;iid  105  (1971). 

In  the  report  submitted   by  the 
Council    for   consideration    by   the 
Assembly  of   1969.   attention  was  c^ed   to 
the  pooslblllty  that  the  Supreme  Cfurt  of 
the  United  States  would  hold  that 
sentence  could  not  be  imposed  and 
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out  If  a  defendant  could  avoid  the  p  leslbll- 
ity  of  a  death  sentence  by  pleading  guilty 
and  thereby  surrendering  his  right  o  Jury 
trial.  U  the  General  Assembly  wit  led  to 
continue  the  death  penalty,  it  was  «com- 
mended  that  QS.  I  16-162.1  be  n  >ealed 
O.S.  i  15-162.1  was  repealed  by  Cbap  »r  117. 
Session  Laws  of  1969.  It  Is  here  not  3  that 
O.S.  f  15-162.1  was  not  detached  I  id  In- 
validated by  the  decisions  of  the  8  preme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
referred  to  above. 

As    noted    in    State    v.    Anderson. 
"(Plor  some   obscure   reason,   the 
Assembly  reenacted  the  provisions 
15-162.1  by  Chapter  562  of  the  1071 
Laws,  effective  16  June  1971.  Then,  apparent 
ly  to  correct  the  error,  OS.   16-185  1   was 
again  repealed  by  enactment  of  Chapl  r  1226 


of  the  1971  Session  Laws,  effective 
1971.  It  thus  appears  that  from  IS  Ju 


to  21  July  1971  the  death  penalty  pr<  risions 
of  our  statutes  once  again  applied  <  nly  to 
those  defendants  who  asserted  their  i  ght  to 
plead  not  guilty.  United  States  v.  J  ckson. 
swpra;  Pope  v.  United  States,  supra;  Atkin- 
son v.  North  Carolina,  tupra.  Here,  tt  s  mur- 
ders were  committed  on  29  June  19^  while 
the  provisions  of  O.S.  I  15-162.1  weri  in  ef- 
fect, and  therefore  the  death  sent«ces  in 
these  cases  are  unconstitutional  anAsannot 
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be  carried  out.  Hill  v.  North  Carol 
pra    (403  VS.  948.  01   S.Ct.   2287. 


2d   860]."  The   murders  having   be4  i  com- 


mitted  when    (reinstated)    O.S.    I 


was  m  effect,  this  Court  vacated  tb     death 


sentences  and  remanded  the  cases 


superior  court  for  the  pronounces  ints  of 


la,  au- 
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6-162.1 


to   the 


Judgments   imposing  sentences   of  life   im- 
prisonment. 

From  1963  until  the  repeal  of  OS.  f  16- 
162.1.  North  Carolina's  legislative  plan  in 
respect  of  the  dealth  penalty  was  embodied 
in  OS.  {  14-17.  G.S.  S  14-21,  O.S.  %  14-52 
O.S.  I  14-58  and  in  O.S.  t  15-162.1.  Al- 
though enacted  in  1963  as  a  separate  stat- 
ute, QS.  I  15-162.1  was  in  pari  materia 
with  O.S.  I  14-17.  O.S.  i  14-21.  O.S.  i 
14-62  and  O.S.  {  14-68  as  rewritten  in 
1949.  Hence,  O.S.  t  15-162.1  had  to  be 
considered  as  If  its  provisions  were  incor- 
porated in  OS.  S  14-17,  O.S.  S  14-21,  O.S. 
}  14-52  and  OS.  f  14-68  as  rewritten  in 
1949.  When  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  on  authority  of  Jackson  and 
Pope,  vacated  the  death  sentences  which 
this  Court  had  upheld  in  Atkinson,  Rose- 
boro, Sanders  and  Williams,  it  did  not  hold 
that  OS.  i  16-162.1  was  invalid.  As  this 
Court  recognized  in  State  v.  Anderson,  su- 
pra, what  the  Supreme  Court  held  was  that 
so  long  as  O.S.  i  15-162.1  remained  a  part 
of  our  legislative  plan,  no  death  sentence 
could  be  Imposed  or  carried  out.  This 
objection  could  be  and  was  removed  by  the 
repeal  of  O.S.  |  16-162.1.  In  like  manner, 
the  decision  In  Furman  does  not  Invalidate 
any  particular  clause  of  O.S.  )  14-17,  O.S. 
i  14-21,  O.S.  i  14-62  or  O.S.  {  14-68.  It 
simply  holds  that  no  death  sentence  can  be 
imposed  and  carried  out  as  long  as  our 
statute  contains  provisions  which  leave  to 
the  unbridled  discretion  of  a  Jury  whether 
the  punishment  shall  be  death  or  life  im- 
prisonment. 

The  Furman  decision  was  filed  29  June 
1972.  Its  impact  upon  state  statutes  simi- 
lar to  our  OS.  5  14-17.  QS.  I  14-21.  O.S. 
!  14-62.  and  O.S.  S  14-68  was  considered 
in  the  decisions  discussed  below. 

In  State  v.  Johnson.  31  Ohio  St.2d  106, 
286  N.E.ad  751  (1072).  the  Jury  found  the 
defendant  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  de- 
gree and  did  not  recommend  mercy.  His 
appeal  from  a  death  sentence  was  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  on  19  July 
1972.  The  pertinent  portion  of  the  Ohio 
statute  provided:  "Whoever  violates  this 
section  is  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  de- 
gree and  shall  be  punished  by  death  unless 
the  Jury  trying  the  accused  recommends 
mercy,  in  which  case  the  punishment  shall 
be  imprisonment  for  life."  Ohio  R.C.  S 
2901.01  (1964). 

The  following  excerpts  from  the  opinion 
of  Justice  Brown  set  forth  the  disposition 
of  the  appeal  and  the  rationale  of  the 
Court's  decision : 

"The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  In 
Furman  v.  Oeorgla  .  .  .  has  held  that  the 
carrying  out  of  a  death  penalty  Imposed  at 
the  discretion  of  the  trier  of  the  facts  con- 
stitutes cruel  and  unusual  punishment  in 
violation  of  the  Eighth  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion. 

"Under  that  holding,  which  we  are  required 
to  follow,  the  infliction  of  the  death  penalty 
under  the  existing  law  of  Ohio  is  not  uncon- 
stitutional (with  the  possible  exception  of 
taking  of  the  life  or  attempting  to  take  the 
life  of  the  President.  Vice  President,  or  a 
person  in  the  line  of  succession  to  the  presi- 
dency IR.C.  2901.09].  or  of  the  Governor  or 
Lieutenant  Oovemor  [B.C.  3901.10].  which 
statutes  purport  to  impose  a  mandatory 
penalty  of  death). 

"We  have  reviewed  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  this  case  and  find  ample  evidence 
of  guilt  of  murder  in  the  first  degree. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"It  is  our  conclusion  that,  except  as  to  the 
death  sentence,  the  Judgment  of  the  Coiirt  of 
Appeals  is  affirmed.  With  regard  to  the  death 
sentence,  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals must  be  modified  and  the  sentence  is 
reduced  to  life  imprisonment,  as  prescribed 
in  R.C.  3001.01." 

In  Cm>ler  v.  State.  Miss.,  268  So.  2d  338 


(1972) .  the  defendant  was  convicted  of  mur- 
der and  sentenced  to  suffer  death.  His  con- 
viction and  sentence  were  affirmed  by  the  Su- 
preme  Court  of  Mississippi,  which  also  denied 
his  petition  for  a  rehearing.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  granted  his  peti- 
tion for  certiorari  and  ordered  "that  the 
Judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mislsslppi 
in  this  case  be  vacated  Insofar  as  It  leaves 
undisturbed  the  death  penalty  Imposed  and 
that  this  cause  be  remanded  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  for  further 
proceedings."  Capler  v.  Mississippi.  408  US 
937.  02  S.  Ct.  2863.  33  L.Ed.2d  764  ( 1972) .  This 
order  and  mandate  followed  the  decision  in 
Furman. 

The  pertinent  Mississippi  statute  provided: 
"Every  person  who  shall  be  convicted  of  mur- 
der shall  suffer  death,  unless  the  jury  render- 
ing the  verdict  shall  fix  the  punishment  r.t 
imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for  the 
life  of  the  convict:  or  unless  the  jury  shall 
certify  Its  disagreement  as  to  the  punish- 
ment as  provided  by  section  1293  [Code  of 
1930;  !  2536.  Code  of  1942]  in  which  case 
the  court  shall  fix  the  punishment  at  im- 
prisonment for  life."  Miss.  Code  of  1942, 
S  2217  (1957).  Upon  further  consideration, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Mississippi  remanded 
the  case  to  the  trial  court  for  the  pronounce- 
ment of  a  judgment  of  life  imprisonment 
The  rationale  of  this  decision  is  epitomized 
by  Chief  Justice  OlUesple  in  these  words: 
"The  only  infirmity  in  section  2217  is  that 
the  harsher  penalty  of  death  may  not  law- 
fully be  Imposed.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
statute  is  complete,  and  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  remaining  provision  providing  for 
imprisonment  In  the  penitentiary  for  the  life 
of  the  defendant  must  fall.  We  hold  that 
because  of  the  decision  in  Fiirman  v.  OeorgLi 
the  death  penalty  cannot  be  inflicted;  that 
the  remainder  of  the  statute  is  valid,  and 
the  only  other  punishment  for  murder  Is  life 
imprisonment."  Accord,  Peterson  v.  State, 
Miss.,  268  So.2d  336  (1972) . 

In  State  v.  Square,  La.,  268  So.2d  229 
(1972),  the  defendant's  conviction  of  murder 
and  the  death  sentence  pronounced  thereon 
had  been  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Louisiana  but  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  citing  Stewart  v.  Massachu- 
setts, 408  UJ3.  846.  02  S.Ct.  2845.  33  L.Ed.2d 
744  (1972),  following  Furman  v.  Oeorgla, 
vacated  the  Judgment  Insofar  as  it  left  un- 
disturbed the  death  penalty  imposed  and 
remanded  the  case  for  further  proceedings. 
408  UJ3.  938,  92  S.Ct.  2871.  33  L.Ed.2d  760 
(1972).  The  pertinent  portion  of  the  Louisi- 
ana statute  provided:  "In  a  capital  case  the 
Jury  may  qualify  its  verdict  of  guilty  with 
the  addition  of  the  words  'without  capital 
punishment,'  in  which  case  the  punishment 
shall  be  imprisonment  at  bard  labor  for  life." 
L-3.A.C.  Cr.P.  art.  817  (1967). 

Under  consideration  upon  remand,  the  per 
curiam  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Louisiana  contains  the  following: 

"We  construe  the  Mandate  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  to  require  the  impo- 
sition of  a  sentence  other  than  death.  Cf.. 
SUte  V.  Shaffer.  260  La.  605.  257  So.2d  121 
(1071)  and  SUte  v,  Duplessis,  260  La.  644. 
257So.2d  136  (1071). 

"Accordingly,  in  compliance  with  the  Man- 
date of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
the  death  sentence  Imposed  upon  defendant 
is  annulled  and  set  aside,  and  the  case  is 
remanded  to  the  4th  Judicial  District  Court 
with  instructions  to  the  trial  Judge  to  sen- 
tence the  defendant  to  life  Imprisonment. 
"Case  remanded." 

In  OarcU  v.  SUte,  601  P.2d  1128  (Okl. 
Cr.l072).  the  Jury  found  the  defendant 
guilty  of  murder  and  fixed  his  punishment 
at  death.  The  pertinent  Oklahoma  sUtuM 
provided :  "Every  person  convicted  of  murder 
shall  suffer  death,  or  imprisonment  at  hard 
labor  in  the  SUte  penitentiary  for  life,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  jury.  Upon  trial  of  an 
Indictment    for    murder,    the   Jury,    if   they 
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find  the  defendant  guilty,  must  designate 
in  their  verdict  whether  he  shall  be  punished 
by  death  or  imprisonment  for  life  at  hard 
labor,  and  the  Judgment  of  the  court  shall 
be  in  accordance  therewith.  But  upon  a  plea 
of  guUty  the  court  shall  determine  the 
same."  21  Okla£Ut.Ann.  i  707  (1068).  On 
31  June  1072,  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeals 
of  Oklahoma  afBrmed  the  conviction  and 
death  sentence.  However,  that  decision  was 
modified  26  October  1072,  on  rehearing,  at 
which  time  the  following  order  was  entered: 
"In  the  light  of  Furman  v.  Georgia,  Jackson 
V.  Georgia,  and  Branch  v.  Texas  .  .  .  the  Judg- 
ment and  sentence  of  death  by  electrocution 
is  modified  to  a  term  of  life  imprisonment, 
and  as  so  Modified,  the  judgment  and  sen- 
tence U  Affirmed."  501  P.2d  at  1141. 

In  People  v.  Speck.  62  IU.2d  284,  287  N.E. 
2d  690  (1072),  the  Jury  found  the  defendant 
guilty  of  murder  in  each  of  eight  cases.  His 
convictions  and  the  death  sentences  pro- 
nounced thereon  were  affirmed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Illinois.  However,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  SUtes  reversed 
each  Judgment  Insofar  as  it  Imposed  a  death 
sentence. 

The  pertinent  portions  of  the  Illinois  sUt- 
utes  (S.H.A.  ch.  38  (1072) )  are  quoted  below: 

"1 0-1.  Murder 

•  •  •  •  « 
"(b)  Penalty. 

"A  person  convicted  of  murder  shall  be 
punished  by  death  or  imprisonment  in  the 
penitentiary  for  any  indeterminate  term 
with  a  minimum  of  not  less  than  14  years. 
If  the  accused  is  found  guilty  by  a  Jury,  a 
sentence  of  death  shall  be  imposed  by  the 
court  unless  the  Jury's  verdict  so  provides 
in  accordance  with  Section  l-7(c)  (1)  of  this 
Code." 

•  •  •  •  * 

"I  1-7.  Judgment,  Sentence  and  Related 
Protfisions 

•  •  •  •  • 
"(c)   CapiUI  Offenses. 

"(1)  Where,  upon  a  trial  by  jury,  a  per- 
son is  convicted  of  an  offense  which  may 
be  punishable  by  death,  the  jury  may  re- 
turn a  verdict  of  death.  Where  such  ver- 
dict is  returned  by  the  jury,  the  court  may 
sentence  the  offender  to  death  or  to  im- 
prisonment. Where  such  verdict  is  not  re- 
turned by  the  Jury,  the  court  shall  sentence 
the  offender  to  Imprisonment." 

Upon  remand  of  the  Speck  case.  Justice 
Schaefer,  speaking  for  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Illinois,  said:  "The  Supreme  Court  has 
now  held  that  a  defendant  could  not  be 
validly  sentenced  to  death  under  the  same 
Illinois  sUtutes  that  are  applicable  to  this 
case.  (Moore  v.  niinols  (1072),  408  U.S.  786, 
02  S.Ct.  2562,  33  L.Ed.2d  706;  Furman  v. 
Georgia.  .  .  .)  Therefore,  the  death  penalty 
cannot  be  reimpoeed  on  the  defendant,  and 
the  only  remaining  question  is  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed  in  resentencing  him 
to  a  sentence  other  than  death." 

In  Commonwealth  v.  Bradley,  449  Pa.  19, 
395  A.2d  842  (1972).  the  Jury  found  the  de- 
fendant guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree 
and  fixed  the  penalty  at  death.  On  direct 
appeal,  the  conviction  was  affirmed  but  the 
death  sentence  was  vacated  and  the  defend- 
ant was  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment.  The 
pertinent  portion  of  the  Pennsylvania  stat- 
ute provided:  "Whoever  is  convicted  of  the 
crime  of  murder  of  the  first  degree  is  guilty 
of  a  felony  and  shall  be  sentenced  to  suffer 
death  in  the  manner  provided  by  law.  or  to 
undergo  imprisonment  for  life,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  jury  trying  the  case,  which 
shall,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided, 
fix  the  penalty."  18  PajBUt.Ann.  f  4701 
( 1963) .  The  ground  of  decision  was  stated  by 
Justice  Roberts  as  follows:  "In  Furman  ▼. 
Georgia,  .  .  .  the  United  SUtes  Supreme 
Court  recently  held  that  the  imposition  of 
the  death  penalty  under  statutes  such  as  the 
one  pursuant  to  which  the  death  penalty 


was  imposed  upon  appellant  is  violative  of 
the  Eighth  arid  Fourteenth  Amendments. 
Accordingly,  appellant's  sentence  of  death 
may  not  now  be  Imposed."  205  A.2d  at  845. 
(Our  Italics.)  Accord,  Commonwealth  v. 
Sharpe,  Pa.,  206  A.2d  610  (1072);  Common- 
wealth V.  Loplnson,  Pa.,  296  A.2d  524  (1072); 
Commonwealth  v.  Ross,  449  Pa.  103,  296  A.2d 
629  (1972). 

In  Graham  v.  State.  Ark.,  486  S.W.2d  678 
(1972),  the  jury  fovmd  the  defendant  guilty 
of  murder  in  the  first  degree  and  did  not 
recommend  a  life  sentence.  The  pertinent 
Arkansas  sUtute  provided:  "The  jury  shall 
have  the  right  in  all  cases  where  the  punish- 
ment is  now  death  by  law,  to  render  a  ver- 
dict of  life  imprisonment  in  the  SUte  peni- 
tentiary at  hard  labor."  Ark.SUt.Ann.  i  43- 
2153  (Repl.1964).  Upon  defendant's  appeal, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas  upheld  the 
conviction  but  remanded  the  case  to  the  trial 
court  for  the  pronouncement  of  a  judgment 
of  life  imprisonment.  The  following  excerpt 
from  the  opinion  of  Justice  Byrd  indicates 
the  ground  of  decision:  "jTjhe  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  as  presently  constituted,  has  recently 
decided  that  where  a  jury  is  permitted  to 
decide  between  the  punishments  of  life  and 
death,  the  death  penalty  constitutes  'cruel 
and  unusual  punishment'  and  that  such 
interpretation  is  applicable  to  the  several 
sUtes  through  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
See  Furman  v.  Georgia.  .  .  . 

"So  long  sis  the  ruling  in  Furman  v. 
Georgia,  supra,  is  made  applicable  to  this 
State,  we  are  obliged  to  reduce  app>eUant's 
sentence  from  death  to  life  imprisonment  as 
being  the  next  highest  available  penalty, 
Ark.Stat.Ann.  §43-2308  (Repl.1964)."  486 
S.W.2d  at  679. 

In  State  v.  Baker.  81  Wash.  2d  281.  501  P.2d 
284  (1972).  the  jury  found  defendant  guilty 
of  murder  in  the  first  degree  and  asked  that 
the  death  penalty  be  inflicted.  The  pertinent 
portion  of  the  Washington  sUtute  provided: 
"Murder  in  the  first  degree  shall  be  pimish- 
able  by  imprisonment  in  the  sUte  peniten- 
tiary for  life,  unless  the  jury  shall  find  that 
the  punishment  shall  be  death.  .  .  .  "  R.  C. 
Wash.  Ann.  S  9.48.030  (1961).  NotwlthsUnd- 
Ing  the  Jury's  request,  the  trial  judge  de- 
ferred imposition  of  the  death  penalty  on 
the  condition  that  the  defendant  be  incar- 
cerated for  life  not  subject  to  parole.  The 
case  was  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wash- 
ington on  the  SUte's  appeal  from  that  order. 
In  remanding  the  case  for  a  proper  sentence 
in  the  light  of  Furman,  the  Court  said:  "The 
decision  in  Furman  has  remiered  the  issue 
presented  here  moot  since  the  state  is  now 
precluded  from  any  attempt  to  have  the 
deat.'i  penalty  imposed  under  the  existing 
statute.  The  question  whether  a  trial  court 
may  defer  the  death  penalty  has  become  ac- 
ademic." Id.  at  284-285.   (Our  iUlics.) 

In  Hugglns  V.  Commonwealth,  Va.,  191 
S.E.2d  734  (1972),  the  Jury  found  the  de- 
fendant guilty  of  first  degree  murder  and 
fixed  his  punishment  at  death.  The  pertinent 
sUtute  provided:  "Murder  of  the  first  de- 
gree shall  be  punished  with  death,  or  by  con- 
finement in  the  penitentiary  for  life,  or  for 
any  term  not  less  than  twenty  years."  Va. 
Code  1050  §  18.1-22.  Based  on  Furman,  Jus- 
tice Poff,  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  Virginia, 
said:  "Insofar  as  it  authorized  discretionary 
imposition  of  the  death  penalty,  Virginia's 
statute  is  unconstitutional.  With  respect  to 
the  death  sentence,  the  Judgment  is  vacated." 
Id.  at  735.  The  conviction  was  upheld  and 
the  case  was  remanded  for  a  new  trial 
on  the  issue  of  punishment,  that  Is,  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  confinement  in  the  peni- 
tentiary was  to  be  for  life,  or  for  a  term  of 
twenty  years,  or  for  a  term  exceeding  twenty 
years.  i4ccord,  Hodges  v.  Commonwealth,  Va., 
191  S.E.2d794  (1072). 

Although  the  above-cited  decisions  In 
which  death  sentences  were  reversed  and  sen- 
tences of  life  imprisonment  were  substituted 
therefor  involved  crimes  conunltted  prior  to 


Furman,  none  suggests  that  a  death  sentence 
may  be  imposed  and  carried  out  unless  and 
until  present  sUtutory  provisions  are  amend- 
ed. All  either  sUte  or  clearly  imply  that  un- 
der existing  statutes  the  death  sentence  may 
not  be  imposed  and  carried  out  without  re- 
gard to  whether  the  crime  was  ccnunitted  be- 
fore or  subsequent  to  Furman. 

The  Florida,  Louisiana  and  Pennsylvania 
cases  discussed  below  relate  to  current  and 
future  problems  of  procedure  because  of  un- 
equivocal holdings  that  under  existing  sUt- 
utes a  death  penalty  cannot  be  imposed  and 
carried  out. 

In  Donaldson  v.  Sack,  265  So.2d  400  (Pla. 
1072),  Donaldson,  who  had  been  Indicted  for 
murder  In  the  first  degree,  filed  his  petition 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Florida  for  a  writ 
of  prohibition.  Fla.Const.  Art.  V,  $0(2), 
F.S.A.,  vested  in  the  criminal  courts  of  record 
Jurisdiction  of  "all  criminal  cases  not  capi- 
tal." Fla.Const.  Art.  V,  §6(3),  vested  in  the 
circuit  courte  "all  criminal  cases  not  cogniza- 
ble by  subordinate  courts."  Donaldson  as- 
serted that  respondent.  Circuit  Court  Judge 
Sack,  had  no  Jurisdiction  to  proceed  with  his 
case  because,  as  a  result  of  the  decision  in 
Furman,  "caplUl  csises"  no  longer  existed  in 
Florida. 

On  20  June  1972.  when  Furman  was  de- 
cided, Florida  sUtutes  then  in  force  included 
the  following: 

"The  unlawful  killing  of  a  human  being, 
when  perpetrated  from  a  premediUted  design 
to  effect  the  death  of  the  person  killed  or 
any  human  being,  or  when  committed  in  the 
perpetration  of  or  in  the  attempt  to  perpe- 
trate any  arson,  rape,  robbery,  burglary, 
abominable  and  detestable  crime  against  na- 
ture or  kidnapping,  shall  be  murder  in  the 
first  degree  and  shall  constitute  a  capital 
felony,  punishable  as  provided  In  §  775.082." 
Fla.Stat.Ann  §782.04(1)    (1072  Supp),  F.S  A. 

"Whoever  ravishes  and  carnally  knows  a 
female  of  the  age  of  ten  years  or  more,  by 
force  and  against  her  will,  or  unlawfully  or 
carnally  knows  and  abuses  a  female  child 
under  the  age  of  ten  years,  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  capiUl  felony,  punishable  as  provided  In 
§775.082.  .  .  ."  Fla.Stat.Ann.  §704.01  (1972 
Supp.),  FSJl. 

"A  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  a 
capital  felony  shall  be  punished  by  death 
unless  the  verdict  Includes  a  recommendation 
to  mercy  by  a  majority  of  the  Jury,  In  which 
case  the  punishment  shall  be  life  imprison- 
ment. A  defendant  found  guilty  by  the  court 
of  a  capiUl  felony  on  a  plea  of  guilty  or  when 
a  Jury  is  waived  shall  be  sentenced  to  death 
or  life  Imprisonment,  In  the  discretion  of  the 
court."  Fla.Stat_Ann.  §775.082(1)  (1972 
Supp.),  PSA. 

A  Florida  statute  which  became  effective 
1  October  1972,  and  Is  now  codified  as  section 
775.082(2)  and  (3),  provided:  "(2)  In  the 
event  the  death  penalty  in  a  capital  felony 
Is  held  to  be  unconstitutional  by  the  Florida 
Supreme  Court  or  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  a  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  a 
capital  felony  shall  be  punished  by  life 
imprisonment. 

"(3)  In  the  event  the  death  penalty  In  a 
caplUl  felony  is  held  to  be  unconstitutional 
by  the  Florida  Supreme  Court  or  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  the  court  having  Juris- 
diction over  a  person  previously  sentenced 
to  death  for  a  caplUl  felony  shall  cause  such 
person  to  be  brought  before  the  court,  and 
the  court  shall  sentence  such  person  to  life 
Imprisonment  with  no  eligibility  parole." 
(Our  Italics.) 

Excerpts  from  the  opinion  of  Judge  Dekle 
are  quoted  below. 

"Since  F\irman  v.  Georgia  ...  In  effect 
"removes"  (until  new  legislation  which  may 
revive  it)  'capital  cases.'  then  there  appears 
to  be  no  logical  escape  from  the  fact  that 
our  circuit  courts  at  this  time,  and  until  any 
legislation  which  may  revive  'capital  cases,' 
do  not  have  jurisdiction  in  these  cases  here- 
tofore delineated  as  'capital'  and  according- 
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ly  subsequent  to  Furman  Jurisdiction  ji  such 
cases  now  pending  or  being  filed  vest  In  the 
courts  of  record  and  may  be  transferr  d  there 
In  those  17  counties  of  Florida  whl  h  have 
such  courts." 

"We  are  unable  In  the  face  of  exist  ng  au- 
thorities and  logic  to  find  support  or  the 
continuance  of  'capital  offense'  as  he  Btofore 
applied.  Accordingly,  It  must  fall  w  th  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court's  holding  agal  st  the 
death  penalty  as  provided  under  pres  nt  leg- 
islation. Our  decision  is  compelled  '.  y  that 
Court's  action." 

"We  find  no  difficulty  with  a  contli  nation 
of  the  sentencing  for  thee  former  ca|  ital  of- 
fenses' under  §  775.082  ( 1 )  as  autona  itlcally 
life  imprisonment  upon  conviction,  in  smucb 
as  that  is  the  only  offense  left  in  the  tatute. 
.  .  .  The  elimination  of  the  death  tenalty 
from  the  statute  does  not  of  course  lestroy 
the  entire  statute.  We  have  steadfast  r  ruled 
that  the  remaining  consistent  port  ons  of 
statutes  shall  be  held  constitutional ;  f  there 
is  any  reasonable  basis  for  doing  so  tnd  of 
course  this  clearly  exists  In  these  <  ircum- 
stances." 

"The  removal  of  capital  punlshme  t  only 
removes  'capital  cases'  as  that  term  h  s  been 
known.  The  offense — and  the  imposlti  m  of  a 
life  sentence  upon  conviction — remai  s.  .  .  . 
There  simply  is  not  at  this  time  such  i  desig- 
nation as  a  'capital  case'  as  set  forth  in  the 
several  provisions  of  our  Constltutloi  stat- 
utes and  rules." 

Since  there  were  no  "capital  cases"  under 
existing  Florida  statutes,  the  court  th  n  dis- 
cusses the  drastic  impact  of  its  declslo  upon 
Florida's  Crimlruil  Rules  relating  to  (  )  the 
requirement  of  twelve  Jurors  in  a  "  apltal 
case,"  (2)  provisions  for  a  speedy  trl  1,  (3) 
Jury  selection  procedures,  (4)  blfurcat*  1  trial 
procedures,  (5)  necessity  for  indictm  nt  by 
a  grand  Jury,  and   (6)   tight  to  ball. 

In  Anderson  v.  State.  267  So.2d  (  (Fla. 
1972),  the  SuiH-eme  Court  of  Florida,  based 
on  Furman.  vacated  the  death  sentei  ces  of 
forty  defendants.  It  corrected  the  set  tences 
of  those  who  had  been  convicted  of  i  lUrder 
In  the  first  degree  by  providing  that  e  ch  be 
imprisoned  for  the  term  of  his  natur  1  life. 
In  doing  BO,  the  Court  said:  "The  ellml  latlon 
of  the  death  penalty  from  the  statul  >  pre- 
scribing the  penalty  for  murder  In  U  >  first 
degree  does  not  destroy  the  entire  s  ttute. 
The  only  sentence  which  can  now  1  s  im- 
posed upon  conviction  of  the  crime  o  mur- 
der in  the  first  degree  Is  life  Imprlsoi  ment. 
This  is  an  automatic  sentence  and  a  educ- 
tion from  the  sentence  previously  In  posed. 
The  Court  has  no  discretion."  The  defe  dants 
in  the  rape  cases  having  been  convic  ed  for 
rapes  committed  prior  to  1  Januar;  1972, 
were  subject  to  imprisonment  for  llf<  or  for 
any  term  of  years  within  the  dlscre  ion  of 
the  Court.  FlaBtat.Ann.  S  794.01  1944). 
Their  cases  were  remanded  for  resent  nclng. 

On  authority  of  Donaldson  and  An  '.erton. 
supra,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Florida  i  i  State 
V.  Whalen,  269  So  .2d  678  (Fla.  1972  .  held 
that  a  trial  Judge,  sitting  as  sole  triei  of  fact 
after  accepting  a  plea  of  guilty  to  firsi  degree 
murder  and  holding  an  evidentiary  earing 
on  the  Issue  of  the  extent  of  pena  ;y.  did 
not  have  power  to  Impose  the  death  sc  itence. 
Chief  Justice  Roberts  said:  "This  q  lestion 
concerning  bifurcated  trials  is  moot  a  nee  at 
the  present  time  capital  punishment  i  ay  not 
be  imposed.  This  Court  has  held  tha  there 
are  currently  no  capital  offenses  In  tt  »  State 
of  Florida.  If  there  is  no  capital  tffense, 
there  can  be  no  capital  penalty."  Id.  at  679. 

In  Ex  Parte  Contella,  485  S.W.2d  9:  )  (Tex. 
Cr.App.  1972).  the  apepals  were  fron  orders 
in  habeas  corpus  proceedings  in  wb  ;b  the 
accused  were  denied  bail  after  Indlctnant  for 
murder  with  malice.  The  Texas  Cons«utlon 
contained  this  provision :  "All  prlsonea  shall 
be  bailable  by  sufficient  sureties,  unBss  for 
capital  offenses,  when  the  proof  is  evident. 
..."  A  Texas  statute  provided:  "All  frlaon- 


ers  shall  be  bailable  unless  for  capital  of- 
feneses.  when  the  proof  is  evident."  A  capital 
felony  was  defined  by  statute  as  "(a)n  of- 
fense for  which  the  highest  penalty  is  death." 
The  cited  Texas  decisions  had  held  that 
"|t]he  term  'proof  Is  evident'  means  the 
accused,  with  cool  and  deliberate  mind  and 
formed  design,  maliciously  killed  the  de- 
ceased, and  that  upon  a  bearing  of  the  facts 
before  the  court  a  dispassionate  Jury  would, 
upon  such  evidence,  not  only  convict  but 
would  assess  the  death  penalty."  Vernon's 
Ann.P.C.  art.  1257  provides:  "The  punish- 
ment for  murder  shall  be  death  or  confine- 
ment in  the  penitentiary  for  life  or  for  any 
term  of  years  not  less  than  two."  Vernon's 
Ann.C.Crlm.Proc.  art.  37.07  (1972  Supp.)  pro- 
vides that,  in  capital  cases,  where  the  state 
has  made  it  known  in  writing  prior  to  trial 
that  it  will  seek  the  death  penalty,  the  pun- 
ishment must  be  assessed  by  the  Jury. 

The  following  excerpts  from  the  opinion 
of  Judge  Roberts  set  forth  the  disposition  of 
the  appeals  and  the  rationale  of  the  decision. 

"In  the  case  of  Furman  v.  Georgia  .  .  . 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  held  that 
the  death  penalty,  at  least  insofar  as  It  Is 
currently  Imposed  in  this  country,  "consti- 
tutes cruel  and  unusual  punishment  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Eighth  and  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ments." That  being  the  case,  we  conclude 
that  the  death  penalty,  as  it  Is  currently 
authorized,  may  not  be  imposed  as  a  penalty 
for  the  crime  of  murder. 

"In  light  of  this  holding,  the  question 
which  Is  before  the  Court  Is  whether,  in 
terms  of  our  Constitution  and  statute,  ball 
may  now  be  denied  in  cases  which,  prior  to 
the  holding  in  Furman  v.  Georgia,  supra,  the 
death  penalty  could  have  been  imposed. 
We  conclude  that  bail  may  not  be  denied  In 
such  cases. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"We  therefore  conclude  that  ball  may  no 
longer  be  denied  on  the  ground  that  the  of- 
fense is  a  capital  offense  and  the  proof  Is 
evident.  Since  the  death  penalty  may  not 
be  Imposed,  there  no  longer  exists  a  'capi- 
tal felony'  as  defined  in  Art.  47.  V.AJ>.C. 
Likewise,  since  the  death  penalty  Is  no  longer 
a  possible  penalty,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
State  to  offer  evidence.  In  this  or  any  other 
case,  sufficient  to  establish  that  the  'proof 
Is  evident'  as  that  term  Is  defined  in  Ex  parte 
PaiU,  »upra,  (420  S.W.2d  956  (Tex.Cr.App.)  |. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  case  In  which  ball  may 
be  denied  under  the  provisions  of  Art.  1, 
Section  11  of  the  Texas  Constitution  or  Art. 
1.07,  V.A.C.C.P. 

"The  orders  denying  ball  are  reversed  and 
the  trial  Judge  is  ordered  to  set  ball  herein." 
485S.W.2d  at  911-912. 

In  Commonwealth  v.  Truesdale,  Pa.,  296 
A.2d  839  (1972),  the  defendant  was  await- 
ing trial  on  indictments  of  first  degree 
murder  and  conspiracy.  Under  the  Penn- 
sylvania Constitution  a  "capital"  offense  is 
not  bailable  and  defendant  had  been  denied 
ball.  After  the  decision  In  Furman,  de- 
fendant made  an  application  for  his  release 
on  ball  on  the  ground  that  Furman  abol- 
ished the  death  penalty  as  it  theretofore 
had  existed  in  Pennsylvania.  After  a  hearing, 
the  trial  court  granted  bail.  The  Common- 
wealth Immediately  filed  a  petition  in  the 
Supreme  Court  requesting  the  assumption  of 
plenary  Jurisdiction  to  determine  whether 
defendant  had  a  right  to  bail  pending  trial. 
The  Court  observed  that  '"{wjlth  the  decision 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  In  Fur- 
man V.  Georgia  ...  as  well  as  this  Court's 
decision  in  Commonwealth  v.  Bradley.  449 
Pa.  19.  295  A.2d  842  (1972),  which  cases  have 
invalidated  the  death  penalty  at  it  presently 
exists  in  Pennsylvania,  we  are  left  to  decide 
if  the  definition  of  'capital  offense'  which  we 
adopted  In  Alberti  (Commonwealth  ex  rel. 
Albertl  ▼.  Boyle,  412  Pa.  398.  195  A.2d  97] 
requires  that  the  ball  set  for  Truesdale  was 
proper."  296  A.2d  at  832  (Our  Italics.)  Hold- 


ing that  bail  was  properly  granted,  the  Court 
stated  that  "since  there  are  presently  no 
criminal  offenses  in  the  Commonwealth  for 
which  the  death  penalty  may  be  imposed, 
there  are  no  'capital  offenses';  hence,  by 
mandate  of  our  Constitution,  all  offenses  are 
bailable  prior  to  trial."  Id.  The  Court  clearly 
recognizes  and  accepts  the  fact  that  the  effect 
of  the  Furman  decision  was  to  make  "the 
maximum  penalty  for  murder  In  the  first 
degree  .  .  .  life  imprisonment."  296  A.2d  at 
835. 

In  State  v.  Holmes,  La.,  269  8o.2d  207 
(1972).  and  in  State  v.  Flood,  269  So.2d  212 
(La.  1972),  the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana 
held  that  Furman  did  not  destroy  the  classi- 
fication of  certain  crimes  in  Louisiana  as  cap- 
ital offenses.  The  impact  of  Furman  vras 
described  in  these  words:  "The  crime  (of 
murder]  remains  unchanged;  only  the  pen- 
alty has  been  changed.  True,  the  penalty  is 
what  made  murder  a  capital  offense,  and  It 
Is  not  actually  a  capital  offense  in  Louisiana 
today.  But  the  nature  of  the  offense  has  not 
changed — only  the  punishment."  State  v. 
Flood,  supra,  at  214.  Hence,  Holmes  held  that 
a  person  charged  with  a  crime  formerly  pun- 
ishable by  death  had  to  be  tried  by  a  Jury 
of  twelve,  all  of  whom  must  concur  to  ren- 
der a  verdict;  and  Flood  held  that  a  person 
so  charged  was  not  entitled  as  of  right  to 
be  released  on  ball. 

The  majority  opinion  cites  Delaware  v. 
Dickerson,  Del.  Supr,  298  A.2d  761  (1972). 
This  is  the  only  decision  disclosed  by  our  re- 
search which  supports  to  any  extent  the  view 
of  the  majority  herein.  Dickerson  was  charged 
with  a  first  degree  murder  committed  prior 
to  the  decision  In  Furman.  Two  questions  of 
law  were  certified  by  the  Superior  Court  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  to  wit:  "1.  Are  the  dis- 
cretionary mercy  provisions  of  11  Del.C.  S  3901 
unconstitutional  under  Furman  v.  Georgia? 
2.  If  the  answer  to  Question  1  is  yes,  is  the 
mandatory  death  penalty  prescribed  In  11 
Del.C.  S  571  constitutional?  "  Both  questions 
were  answered  "Yes". 

11  Del.C.  !  571  provided  that  whoever  com- 
mitted the  crime  of  first  degree  murder  as 
defined  therein  "shall  suffer  death."  11  Del.C. 
S  3901  provided:  "In  all  cases  where  the  pen- 
alty for  crimes  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  this 
State  U  death.  If  the  Jury,  at  the  time  of 
rendering  their  verdict,  recommends  the  de- 
fendant to  the  mercy  of  the  Court,  the  Court 
may,  if  it  seems  proper  to  do  so.  Impose  the 
sentence  of  life  imprisonment  instead  of 
death." 

The  questions  certified  seem  to  have  been 
adroitly  phrased  to  elicit  the  answers  which 
were  given.  The  true  question  was  whether 
Furman  had  Invalidated  the  death  penalty 
provision  of  the  Delaware  statute.  All  Justices 
(3)  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Delaware  con- 
curred in  answering  the  certified  questions  as 
stated  above.  The  majority  (2)  held  that  the 
death  penalty  could  not  be  applied  retroac- 
tively to  the  defendant  in  the  case  under  con- 
sideration. This  is  an  excerpt  from  the  ma- 
jority opinion :  "Having  determined  that  the 
mandatory  death  penalty  provision  of  the 
Murder  Statute,  standing  alone,  may  not  be 
applied  retroactively,  we  are  left  with  the 
problem  of  pointing  to  the  statutory,  com- 
mon law,  or  Inherent  power  of  the  Superior 
Court  under  which  the  sentence  may  be  Im- 
posed upon  a  conviction  of  murder  in  the  first 
degree  for  which  the  mandatory  death  pen- 
alty of  the  Murder  Statute  may  not  be  Im- 
posed. That  question  was  not  certified  and 
was  not  briefed  or  argued  by  counsel."  Chief 
Justice  Wolcott  dissented  from  "the  ma- 
jority's conclusion  that  11  Del.C.  S  671  may 
not  be  applied  retroactively  by  the  courts  of 
this  State."  His  dissent  is  based  on  this  prem- 
ise: "The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States — not  thU  Court — has  held  that  the 
Mercy  Statute  is  unconstitutional.  We,  of 
course,  are  bound  by  this  decision,  but  we 
have  not  made  It."  Suffice  to  say.  In  my  view 
Furman  held  only  that  the  death  penalty  pro- 
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vision  of  the  Delaware  statute  was  Invalid. 
Therefore,  as  I  see  It.  the  holdings  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Delaware  in  Dickerson 
were  not  required  or  supported  by  Furman. 
I  agree  that  the  Furman  decision  has  not 
established  the  proposition  that  capital  pun- 
ishment under  all  circumstances  conjstitutes 
cruel  and  un\isual  punishment  in  violation 
of  the  Eighth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Moreover,  nothing  in  the  Furman  decision 
would  seem  to  invalidate  a  statute  of  our 
General  Assembly  prescribing  death  as  the 
sole  and  exclusive  punishment  for  murder 
in  the  first  degree,  rape,  burglary  in  the 
first  degree,  or  arson.  Whether  such  a  statute 
should  be  enacted  Is  for  legislative  deter- 
mination. The  majority  opinion  states:  "We 
recognize  that  the  Leglslatxire,  not  the  courts, 
decides  public  policy,  responds  to  public 
opinion  and,  by  legislative  enactment,  re- 
flects society's  standards.  The  matter  of  re- 
tention, modification  or  abolition  of  the 
death  penalty  Is  a  question  for  the  lawmak- 
ing authorities  rather  than  the  courts."  With 
this  statement  I  emphatically  agree.  Row- 
ever,  in  their  directive  that  death  shall  be 
the  sole  and  exclusive  punishment  for  all 
crimes  of  first  degree  murder,  rape,  first  de- 
gree burglary,  and  arson,  committed  after 
the  filing  of  this  decision,  the  majority,  in 
my  view,  have  assumed  to  act  in  a  legislative 
rather  than  in  a  Judicial  capacity.  Thereby 
they  demonstrate  the  difference  between 
precept  and  practice.  Of  course,  the  practical 
efect  of  today's  decision  is  to  place  upon 
those  members  of  the  General  Assembly  who 
favor  the  abolition  or  limitation  of  capital 
punishment  the  burden  of  Initiating  and 
passing  legislation  to  that  effect. 

It  Is  my  view  that,  unless  and  until  OS. 
114-17.  G.S.  «  14-21,  G.8.  5  14-62.  and  G.S. 
{ 14-68  are  amended  by  our  General  Assem- 
bly, Furman  requires  that  trials  be  conducted 
solely  to  determine  the  guilt  of  the  defend- 
ant; and,  if  found  guilty  of  murder  In  the 
first  degree,  rape,  burglary  in  the  first  de- 
gree, or  arson,  that  the  defendant  be  sen- 
tenced to  life  imprisonment  as  the  only  per- 
missible punishment. 
Biggins.  Justice  (concurring  in  result). 
A  court  opinion  must  reflect  the  views  <rf 
the  majority  of  the  Court.  A  concurring  in 
result  opinion  may  reflect  the  Individual 
views  of  the  writer. 

In  my  opinion,  F^irman  v.  Georgia,  408 
UJS.  238,  92  S.Ct.  2726,  33  L.Ed  .2d  346,  does 
not  work  any  change  in  North  Carolina  trial 
procedure.  The  decision  deals  with  punish- 
ment only.  Hence  in  what  are  now  our  four 
capital  felonies  the  trial  court  should,  as  In 
other  cases,  omit  any  reference  to  punish- 
ment and  charge  on  the  constituent  elements 
of  the  offenses  and  instruct  the  Jury  under 
what  circumstances  a  verdict  of  guilty  should 
be  returned.  As  a  result  of  the  Court's  hold- 
ing in  Furman,  a  charge  on  the  right  of  the 
Jury  to  recommend  life  imprisonment  is  now 
an  idle  gesture  and  should  be  omitted.  The 
recommendation  is  not  authorized  until  the 
Jury  unequivocally  finds  guilt.  A  conviction 
without  a  jury  reconunendation  now  requires 
life  imprisonment  and  permits  nothing  more. 
After  discussing  the  effect  of  the  1949 
amendment  giving  the  Jury  power  to  recom- 
mend life  imprisonment  In  our  four  capital 
felony  cases,  the  majority  opinion  concludes: 
"It  is  the  proviso,  and  the  proviso  alone, 
which  creates  the  discretionary  difficulty 
condemned  by  the  Furman  decision;  and  It 
is  quite  clear  that  Furman  strikes  down  the 
proviso  OS  a  violative  of  the  Eighth  and  F\>ur- 
teenth  Amendments." 

I  do  not  so  Interpret  the  effect  of  Furman. 
That  decision  does  not  strike  down  the 
proviso  and  does  not  hold  that  It  violates 
the  Eighth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments. 
Purman  holds  that  after  the  Jury  determines 
guilt  and  the  State  law  permits  either  the 
court  or  the  Jury  discretion  whether  the 
punishment  shall  be  death  or  life  Imprison- 


ment, life  imprisonment  must  be  imposed. 
Where  discretion  is  given,  Furman  holds  that 
a  life  sentence  Is  valid  but  strikes  down  the 
death  penalty.  The  rationale  of  the  nile 
seems  to  be  that  If  discretion  between  a 
death  sentence  or  life  imprisonment  is  given 
either  to  the  court  or  the  Jury,  the  milder 
punishment  must  be  imposed  because  in  the 
interpretation  of  criminal  statutes  that 
which  Is  the  more  favorable  to  the  accused 
must  be  accepted. 

The  fixing  of  punishment  for  crime  is  a 
legislative  function.  The  General  Assembly, 
in  my  view,  may  fix  death  as  the  punishment 
for  either  or  all  of  the  four  offenses  named 
In  Article  XI,  Section  2  of  the  North  Carolina 
Constitution.  The  Legislature  may  provide 
the  death  penalty  or  it  may  provide  life  im- 
prisonment, but  when  it  undertakes  to  give 
an  option,  the  milder  Judgment  must  be 
imposed. 

In  my  opinion,  this  Court  can  no  more 
strike  out  the  proviso  for  life  imprisonment 
than  it  can  strike  out  the  death  penalty. 
Both  provisions  were  inserted  in  the  law  by 
the  General  Assembly.  I  am  unfamiliar  with 
any  authority  this  Court  has  to  legislate  on 
the  subject  by  repealing  either  provision. 

This  further  objection  to  the  opinion:  Af- 
ter the  Court  has  "eliminated  "  the  right  of 
the  Jury  to  recommend  life  Imprisonment  in 
this  case,  the  Coiu-t  further  decrees  that 
capital  punishment  shall  be  restored  after 
this  Court's  opinion  is  handed  down.  This 
holding  seems  to  be  required  in  order  that 
the  Coiu-t  may  dig  itself  out  of  the  hole  it 
fell  Into  by  Its  holding  that  Furman  "strikes 
down  the  proviso  as  violative  of  the  Eighth 
suid  Fourteenth  Amendments."  Furman,  as  I 
understand  it,  holds  that  life  Imprisonment 
is  valid,  but  becatise  of  the  option,  Furman 
strikes  down  the  death  penalty. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  read  the 
well  documented  opinion  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice. I  fully  concur  therein. 
Lake,  Justice  (concurring). 
I  concur  In  all  parts  of  the  opinion  of 
Justic  Huskins.  In  view  of  the  length  of  the 
dissenting  portion  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Chief  Justice  and  of  the  number  of  authcM-i- 
ties  cited  therein,  and  because  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  issue,  I  deem  it  advisable  to 
state,  as  briefly  as  possible,  why  I  do  not 
find  its  argument  persuasive  or  the  citations 
convincing  upon  the  question  with  which 
the  opinion  of  Justice  Huskins  deals. 

The  Jury  having  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty 
of  rape  without  making  a  recommendation 
that  the  defendant's  punishment  be  life 
imprisonment,  a  sentence  to  death  was 
Imposed  by  the  trial  court  pursuant  to  G.S. 
{  14-21.  It  is.  therefore,  our  duty  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  now  to  be  given  that  statute 
by  the  courts  of  North  Carolina.  We  may 
not  properly  bypass  that  task,  nor  escape 
our  responsibility  for  it  by  labeling  the 
question  one  of  policy  for  determination  by 
the  Legislature. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
being  the  higher  authority  on  the  validity 
of  Judgments  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  its  mandates,  issued  in  reli- 
ance upon  Furman  v.  Georgia,  408  U.S.  238, 
92  S.Ct.  2726,  33  L.Bd.2d  346,  vacating  the 
death  sentences  previously  affirmed  by  this 
Court  in  the  five  cases  cited  In  the  opinion 
of  Justice  Huskins,  became  the  law  of  those 
five  cases.  Under  the  compulsion  of  those 
mandates,  this  Court  remanded  those  cases 
to  the  respective  superior  courts  for  the 
imposition  of  sentences  of  life  Imprisonment. 
The  present  case,  on  the  contrary,  is  before 
us  for  the  first  time.  In  it  we  have  no  man- 
date from  the  Supreme  Coxirt  of  the  United 
States  vacating  the  death  sentence  Imposed 
upon  this  defendant.  In  the  absence  thereof, 
it  is  our  duty,  not  that  of  the  Legislature,  to 
determine  Just  what  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  decided  in  Furman  v.  Georgia, 
supra,  and  to  determine  the  present  state  of 
the  law  of  North  Carolina  with  reference  to 


punishment  for  the  crime  of  raps  In  the 
light  of  that  decision. 

Only  this  Court  can  determine  'vhether 
any  portion  of  G.S.  S  14-21  is  the  law  of 
North  Carolina  today  and,  if  so,  which  por- 
tion. The  Legislature,  now  in  session,  cannot 
make  that  determination.  The  Legislature 
can  determine  what  the  law  of  this  State 
ought  to  be  and  shall  be  in  the  future.  That 
is  policy  making  and  that  Is  the  Legislature's 
prerogative  and  responsibility.  It  is  for  us, 
and  for  us  alone,  to  determine  what  p.^rt 
of  G.S.  §  14-21,  if  any.  Is  the  law  of  North 
Carolina  today  and  determinative  of  the 
validity  of  the  sentence  from  which  this  de- 
fendant appeals.  That  is  not  policy  making 
but  the  Interpretation  of  the  statute — an 
exercise  of  the  Judicial  function  which  we 
may  not  abdicate  or  assign  to  the  Legislature. 
Constitution  of  North  Carolina,  Art.  I.  {  6; 
Art.  rv,  §  1. 

It  Is  quite  clear,  as  the  opinion  of  Justice 
Huskins  plainly  states,  that  it  is  for  the  Leg- 
islature, not  for  this  Court,  to  determine  the 
policy  of  this  State  as  to  what  acts  shall  be 
deemed  crimes  and  as  to  the  punishment 
therefor;  that  is,  to  determine  what  punish- 
ment ought  to  be  and  shall  be  Imposed  for 
the  offense  of  rape  hereafter  committed.  Con- 
stitution of  North  Carolina,  Art.  I,  §  6;  Art. 
11,  §  1;  Art.  XI,  S  2.  But  the  Legislature  has 
spoken  in  G.S.  S  14-21  and,  until  It  speaks 
again,  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Court  to  deter- 
mine what  if  anything,  remains  of  its  pro- 
nouncement in  G.S.  {  14-21  after  the  decision 
in  Furman  v.  Georgia,  supra.  No  officer  or 
agency,  save  this  Court,  can  make  that  deter- 
mination. 

The  determination  of  that  question  as 
stated  in  the  opinion  of  Justice  Huskins  Is, 
in  my  view,  unassailably  correct.  If  the  Leg- 
islature, now  sitting,  deems  the  result  of  our 
determination  is  unwise,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  it  may,  as  to  rapes  hereafter  com- 
mitted, adopt  and  promulgate  a  different  rule 
as  to  punishment.  That  is  its  responsibility, 
not  ours. 

The  opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice  states: 
"If  Furman  had  decided  that  the  portion 
of  G.S.  14-21  quoted  above  was  separable  and 
invalid  and  that  death  is  now  the  sole  and 
exclusive  punishment  for  rape,  such  decision 
would  apply  to  all  rapes  committed  subsequ- 
ent to  29  June  1972,  the  date  Furman  was 
decided.  But  this  was  not  the  decision  in 
Furman."  Ot  course,  it  was  not.  for  the  sim- 
ple reason.  If  for  none  other,  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  does  not 
have  the  authority  to  decide  that  question. 
Whether  a  statute  Is  separable  or  inseparable 
Is  a  question  of  statutory  interpretation.  It  Is 
well  settled  that  the  interpretation  of  a  state 
statute  Is  a  quesion  to  be  determined  by  the 
supreme  court  of  the  state.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  repeatedly  ac- 
cepted as  binding  upon  It  the  Interpretation 
placed  upon  state  statutes  by  the  highest 
courts  of  such  states. 

Thus,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  not  said,  and  may  not  properly 
determine  that  G.S.  f  14-21  Is  or  is  not  sep.i- 
rable.  What  it  has  ssld  in  Purmen  v.  Georgia, 
supra.  Is  that  the  discretion  which  the  pro- 
viso in  G.S.  §  14-21  undertook  to  vest  m 
North  Carolina  Juries  cannot  be  conferred 
upon  them  consistently  with  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  It  having  so  held.  It  Is  now  the 
prerogative  and  duty  of  this  Court,  and  this 
Court  alone,  to  determine  whether  the  pro- 
viso is  severable  from  the  original  statute 
unto  which  the  proviso  was  attached  by 
amendment  in  1949.  Thus,  It  Is  the  date  of 
the  decision  of  that  question  by  this  Court — 
today — not  the  date  of  the  decision  In  Fur- 
man V.  Georgia,  supra,  which  fixes  the  of- 
fenses of  rape  for  which  a  death  sentence 
may  be  Imposed  without  running  afoul  of  the 
Ex  Post  Facto  principle. 

The  opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice  further 
states : 

"Furman  simply  held  that  the  death  pen- 
alty  provision   of   G.S.    14-21    as   now   con- 
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end- 
by  the 
nor  In 
eclslon 
d  not 


stltuted  was  invAlld  and  that  abseni  amend- 
ment, no  death  sentence  can  be  ^nstltu 
tiorially  imposed  and  carried  out." 
I  do  not  find  the  words,  "abseni 
ment."  in  any  of  the  nine  opinl( 
Justices  In  Furman  v.  Georgia,  supri 
the  per  curiam  statement  of  the 
therein.  Furman  v.  Georgia,  supra 
hold  "the  death  penalty  provlslonlof  O.S 
14-21"  invalid.  It  held,  as  the  owUon  of 
Justice  HusUns  states,  that  the  deCth  pen- 
alty cannot  be  imposed  at  a  time  wtAn  juries 
or  judges  are  given  the  discretion  »  impose 
the  death  penalty  on  one  de/endan^and  life 
imprisonment  on  another  for  the  ^ame  of- 
fense— quite  a  different  thing.  | 

I  am  unable  to  agree  with  the  feasoniug 
by  which  the  Chief  Justice  reache^the  con- 
clusion that  the  defeat  in  1971  of  tte  legisla- 
tive proposal  to  abolish  the  deatS  penalty 
for  rape  and  make  life  imprlsoniient  the 
mandatory  punishment  therefor  l^w  com 
pels  us  to  hold  that,  since  Furman 
supra,  life  Imprisonment  has 
mandatory  punishment  for  the  cr: 
obviously,  the  1971  Legislature  pre: 
a  matter  of  policy,  to  leave  North 
juries  in  possession  of  the  dlscreti 
the  1949  amendment  to  O.S.  i  1 
tempted  to  give  them.  It  seems  to 
fectly  clear  that  the  1971  Legislature 
believe  the  then  prophesy  that  the 
States  Supreme  Court  would  decide 
in  Furman  v.  Georgia,  supra.  As  the 
of  the  four  dissenting  Justices  in  Fu: 
Georgia,  supra,  show,  the  earUer  & 
of  the  Court  afforded  ample  basis  fcft'  such 
legislative  disbelief.  However,  in  any  event, 
the  Chief  Justice's  opinion,  if  adop  ed  by 
this  Court,  would  result  m  our  declari:  g  O.S. 
i  14-21  now  to  mean  precisely  what  tl  »  1971 
Legislature  expressly  refused  to  make  it  say. 
This  we  may  not  do.  The  Legislature  i  I  1971 
obviously  wanted  the  whole  of  O.S.  J  14-21, 
including  the  provslo,  which  it  believe  I  con- 
stitutionally permissible,  but  this  is  fa  '  from 
showing  it  wanted  the  whole  or  notfa  ng.  It 
certainly  fails  to  show  that,  if  un«  >le  to 
have  the  whole,  it  wanted  the  part  wi  ich  it 
refused  to  adopt,  standing  alone,  in  ]  refer- 
ence to  the  part  which  it  refused  to  epeal. 
The  array  of  decisions  from  other  itates, 
cited  In  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  JustI  «,  are 
simply  not  in  point  on  the  question  if  the 
severability  of  O.S.  I  14-21.  In  the  first  place, 
substantially  all  of  them.  If  not  all,  bel  1  only 
that  the  death  penalty  may  not  be  lmp<  led  by 
a  state  in  a  case  which  arose  and  was  «  IJudl- 
cated  while  the  state  undertook  to  g  ve  Its 
Juries  the  discretion  which  Furman  t.  Geor- 
gia, supra,  held  cannot  be  vested  in  Jul  es.  In 
so  holding  these  decisions  do  not  confli<  t  with 
the  opinion  of  Justice  Husklns.  In  tl  »  sec- 
ond place,  of  all  the  cited  decision  only 
those  from  Mississippi  and  Florida  ap]  ear  to 
contain  any  discussion  of  the  question  of  the 
severability  of  the  various  state  statu  es  in- 
volved and  the  Mississippi  and  Florid;  deci- 
sions appear  to  rest  on  the  accept*:  ce  by 
those  courts  of  the  view  that  their  s:  itutes 
were  severable  and  the  life  sentence  provi- 
sions therein  were  the  parts  which  sfvived 
the  decision  in  Furman  v.  Georgia,  siAra.  In 
the  third  place,  decisions  from  othei  states 


as  to  the  severability  of  their  statutes 


annot 


help  us  materiaUy  in  determining  v  bether 
our  own  statute  is  severable,  even  If  the 
wording  of  the  statutes  be  identical,  I  Bcause 
the  legislative  history  of  the  ret  >ective 
statutes  may  well  be  quite  different.  Kb  the 
c^lnion  of  Justice  Husklns  demonstra  es,  the 
history  of  GB.  i  14-21  leads  to  the  onclu- 
slon  that  the  proviso,  added  by  the  :  mend- 
ment  of  1949,  Is  severable  from  the  reifalnder 
of  the  statute. 

It  Is  one  thing  to  hold,  as  the  Midlsslppl 
and  Florida  Courts  appear  to  have  doi  »,  that 
a  statute  like  G.S.  i  14-21  Is  several  le  and 
the  part  wbi(A  survives  Furman  v.  C  sorgla, 
supra>.  la  that  providing  for  a  life  se  tenoe. 
This  would,  as  Justice  Husklns  has  <  emon- 


strated,  simply  be  a  most  strained  and  Im- 
probable view  of  tbe  Intent  of  the  North 
Carolina  Legislature  in  the  light  of  its  re- 
peated refusals  to  abolish  capital  punish- 
ment. It  Is  a  far  different  thing  to  say,  as 
the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice  suggests, 
that  O.S.  {  14-21  is  an  inseparable  whole. 

If  this  view  suggested  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Chief  Justice  were  correct,  it  would  nec- 
essarily follow  that  the  imposition  of  a  sen- 
tence to  imprisonment  for  life  would  be  un- 
lawful. It  ts  well  settled,  as  shown  by  the 
authorities  cited  by  Justice  Husklns,  that  If 
the  provisions  of  a  statute  are,  indeed,  so 
inter-related  that  they  are  an  mseparable 
whole,  the  statute  cannot  be  partly  uncon- 
stitutional and  partly  constitutional.  Quite 
obviously,  the  effect  of  Furman  v.  Georgia, 
supra,  is  that  OS.  i  14-21  is  not,  in  its  en- 
tirety, constitutional.  If  it  be  inseparable, 
then  the  entire  statute  would  fall  under  the 
Impact  of  Furman  v.  Georgia,  supra,  and  O.S. 
i  14-21  would  authorize  no  sentence  what- 
ever. In  that  event,  rape  being  a  felony  at 
common  law  and  no  specific  punishment  be- 
ing provided  by  a  valid  statute,  O.S.  {  14-2 
would  apply  and  the  maximimi  sentence  for 
rape  would  be  imprisonment  for  ten  years 
plus  a  fine. 

Of  course,  the  real  thrust  of  the  opinion 
of  the  Chief  Justice  is  not  that  OS.  f  14-21 
is  Inseparable  but  that  it  Is  separable  and 
that  the  proviso  Is  the  surviving  portion. 
This  I  find  Inconsistent  with  the  legislative 
history  of  the  statute,  correctly  set  forth  by 
Justice  Husklns. 

Sharp,  Justice  (concurring  in  the  opinion 
of  Chief  Justice  Bobbltt). 

I  concur  fully  with  the  views  expressed  by 
the  Chief  Justice  in  his  well-documented 
opinion  and  in  his  conclusion  that  the  effect 
of  Furman  la  to  invalidate  the  death  penalty 
under  the  laws  of  this  State  as  presently 
written  and  to  make  life  imprisonment  the 
punishment  for  first  degree  murder,  rape, 
arson,  and  first  degree  burglary.  In  signify- 
ing my  concurrence  I  add  these  comments: 

In  my  view,  there  are  no  constitutional  m- 
flrmitles  In  capital  punishment  per  te  and, 
under  the  conditions  prevailing  today,  I  do 
not  consider  the  death  penalty  cruel  and  un- 
usual punishment  for  the  crimes  for  which 
the  State  Constitution  authorizes  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  prescribe  it.  •  •   • 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  just 
briefly,  in  my  opening  statement,  prior 
to  the  time  that  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braslca  came  on  the  floor,  I  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fifth  mitigating  circumstance, 
pointing  out  that  juries  can  be  wrong 
and  err  and  that  if  they  were  wrong  and 
erred,  there  would  be  absolutely  nothing 
the  judge  could  do  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  yield,  let  me  say  that 
something  could  be  done.  There  is  a  pro- 
vision for  appellate  review.  It  grants  the 
defendant  a  right  to  appeal  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  sentence.  If  there  is  clear  er- 
ror, the  court  of  appeals  has  the  power  to 
set  aside  the  verdict.  If  the  circuit  court 
found  the  imposition  of  the  sentence  was 
clearly  erroneous,  it  could  strilce  it  down. 
Now,  then,  what  are  we  going  to  say:  that 
maybe  even  the  circuit  court  is  in  error? 
I  do  not  thinlc  that  would  abide  in  our 
system  of  jurisprudence. 

The  right  of  appellate  review  of  the 
sentence  is  a  safeguard  added  by  this 
bill.  We  have  never  had  such  a  right  of 
appeal  in  our  jurisprudence.  But  with 
the  enactment  of  this  bill,  we  would. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  wIU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Surely. 


Mr.  HASKELL.  Just  one  comment.  I 
am  sure  the  distinguished  Senator  is 
aware  that  the  scope  of  review  of  a  jury 
finding  by  the  appellate  court  is  quite 
different  than  the  normal  ability  to  set 
aside  by  a  trial  judge.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator is  aware  that  there  must  be  a  far 
greater  showing  of  error. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Aside  from  the  inherent 
power  of  the  Judge  to  set  aside  a  verdict 
that  a  finding  is  clearly  in  error,  there  is 
express  statutory  authority  in  S.  1401 
for  appellate  review.  When  there  is  a 
clear  error,  that  is  ground  for  the  circuit 
court  to  say  so  accordingly. 

Who  are  we  to  say,  academically,  and 
in  the  abstract,  "Well,  but  there  still 
might  be  a  mistake?"  If  we  are  to  ad- 
minister justice  at  all,  such  a  view  cannot 
be  tolerated. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  I  see  authority  in  the  trial 
judge  to  set  aside  the  initial  verdict  in 
the  sense  of  whether  the  man  committed 
the  act,  but  I  do  not  see  any  authority 
for  the  trial  judge  to  set  aside  a  finding 
on  mitigating  or  aggravating  circum- 
c  t  fl  nccs 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  say  inherently  the 
practice  of  permitting  a  judge  to  set  aside 
a  finding  that  is  plainly  erroneous  is  the 
rule  generally  in  criminal  law  and  I  refer 
to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Proce- 
dure 35  and  52.  Specifically,  rule  52,  pro- 
vides that  plain  errors  or  defects  may 
be  noticed  by  the  court  even  on  its  own 
motion.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  on  that  point 
if  he  would  like  to  elaborate  on  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  think  a 
trial  judge  always  has  discretion  to  set 
aside  any  verdict  which  he  for  any  rea- 
son thinlcs  is  wrong,  either  on  the  facts 
or  because  of  misdirection  he  gave  the 
jury. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  addition  to  that, 
which  is  a  part  of  our  existing  law,  I 
refer  to  the  language  on  page  21  of  the 
bill,  starting  on  line  7: 
If  the  court  of  appeals  finds  that:  (1)  the 
procedures  employed  in  the  sentencing  hear- 
ing were  not  contrary  to  law,  or  were  con- 
trary to  law  only  in  a  manner  constituting 
harmless  error,  and  (2)  the  findings  under 
section  3S62A(d)  were  not  clearly  erroneous, 
or  were  clearly  erroneous  but  the  sentence 
was  not  affected.  It  shall  affirm  the  sentence. 
If  the  coiirt  of  appeals  finds  that  the  proce- 
dures employed  In  the  sentencing  hearing 
were  contrary  to  law  In  a  manner  not  con- 
stituting harmless  error,  it  shall  set  aside  the 
sentence  and  remand  the  case  for  redeter- 
mination of  sentence  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 3562A.  If  the  court  of  appeals  finds  that 
a  finding  under  section  366aA(d). 

And  I  underscore  these  words —  ~ 
was  clearly  erroneous  and  that  the  sentence 
was  affected  by  such  clearly  erroneous  find- 
ing, it  shall  set  aside  the  sentence  and  re- 
mand the  case  for  imposition  of  a  sentence 
other  than  death.  The  court  of  appeals  shall 
state  in  writing  the  reasons  for  its  disposition 
of  the  review  of  the  sentence. 

That  is  as  plainly  as  we  could  provide 
for  judicial  review  of  that  sentence;  and 
I  submit  that  it  takes  care  of  the  type  of 
case  to  which  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
refers. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  one  ques- 
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tion?  Is  it  the  Senator's  understanding 
that  the  trial  judge,  if  he  felt  the  jury 
made  an  erroneous  finding  on  mitigat- 
ing circumstances,  could  set  aside  the 
jury's  finding? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  refer  the  Senator  to 
the  statement  just  made  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  whose  experience 
in  criminal  law  results  from  being  a 
prosecutor,  a  defender,  and  a  Judge,  and 
who  is  also  an  eminent  authority  in  this 
field:  Yes,  he  can. 

But  separate  and  apart  from  that,  I 
return  again  to  the  language  in  the  stat- 
ute. If  there  is  any  misgiving  in  the 
mind  of  anyone,  including  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  that  the  power  does  not 
exist  in  the  hands  of  the  judge,  it  is  re- 
viewable by  the  circuit  court. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  But  it  is  the  Senator's 
understanding  of  this  bill  that  the  trial 
judge  could  set  aside  the  special  verdict 
under  (f),  which  appears  on  pa«e  14? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  the  event  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  clearly  erroneous  finding, 
yes,  tliat  is  my  understanding  and  my 
belief. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McCT.KTiT.AN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  vote  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment. But  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
an  article  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  today,  entitled  "Montana  Renews 
Death  Penalty  in  Kidnapings." 

Yesterday,  the  Governor  of  Montana 
signed  into  law  a  bill  restoring  the  death 
penalty  for  kidnapers  who  murder  their 
victims. 

Also  yesterday,  the  Pennsylvania  Sen- 
ate cleared  legislation  making  the  death 
penalty  mandatory  for  nine  types  of  mur- 
der—including the  killing  of  a  policeman 
or  a  prison  guard. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

UoNTANA   Renews  Death   Fenaltt   Ik   Kid- 

NAPINCS 

[Reuters]    • 

Helena,  Mont..  March  12. — The  governor 
of  Montana  has  signed  into  law  a  measure 
restoring  the  death  penalty  in  the  state  for 
kldni^Mrs  who  murder  their  victims. 

The  law  was  prompted  by  a  spate  of  abduc- 
tions in  Montama  and  elsewhere  in  the 
country. 

In  Harrlsburg,  Pa.,  the  Pennsylvania  Sen- 
ate cleared  legislation  making  the  death  pen- 
alty mandatory  for  nine  types  of  murders-^ 
including  the  killing  of  a  policeman  or  prison 
guard.  Gov.  Milton  J.  Shapp  has  10  days  to 
decide  If  he  will  sign  or  veto  the  measure. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  make  this  observation.  No 
one  supporting  this  bill  does  it  with  any 
great  degree  of  pleasure.  We  are  acting 
here  in  resp«ise  to  a  public  demand  that 
some  effective  legislation  be  enacted  to 
meet  the  contingencies  of  the  situation 
that  was  found  to  be  faulty  by  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
but  that  the  majority  of  the  people  and 
the  legislatures  of  the  majority  of  the 
States  want  this  faulty  situation  cor- 
rected and  the  death  penalty  restored  in 
cases  where  the  most  atrocious  crimes 
have  been  committed. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abourezx)  .  The  question  is  on  agreeing 


to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  fnxn 
Colorado.  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  , 
the  Senator  fron*  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son), the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph >,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Mirmesota  (Mr. 
HtTMPHREY)  would  vote  "yca." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton) ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoBONicK) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Hatfield)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  OregcHi 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  41, 
nays  47,  as  follows : 
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TEAS— 41 

Abourezk 

Hartke 

Moss 

Bayh 

Haskell 

Muskie 

Bentsen 

Hathaway 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Hughes 

PeU 

Buckley 

Inouye 

Percy 

Burdlck 

Javits 

Proxnilre 

Case 

Kennedy 

Rlblcofl 

Church 

Mathlas 

Stafford 

Clark 

McGee 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

McGovern 

Taft 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Pong 

Metcalf 

Weicker 

Oravel 

Metzenbaum 

WUliams 

Hart 

Mondale 
NATS— 47 

Aiken 

Domenici 

Montoya 

Allen 

Eastland 

Nunn 

Baker 

Ervin 

Packwood 

Bartlett 

Fannin 

Pearson 

Bellmon 

Goldwater 

Roth 

Bennett 

Orlflin 

Schweiker 

Bible 

Oumey 

Scott,  Hugh 

Blden 

Hansen 

Scott, 

Brock 

Helms 

WUliam  L 

Byrd, 

Hniska 

Stevens 

Harry  P., 

Jr.     Huddleston 

Symington 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Jackson 

Talmadge 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Thurmond 

Chiles 

Long 

Tower 

Cook 

Magnuson 

Toung 

Curtis 

McCleUan 

Dole 

McClure 

NOT  VOTING— 12 

Beall 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Cotton 

Hollings 

Randolph 

Dominlck 

Humphrey 

Sparkman 

Fulbright 

Mansfield 

Stennis 

So    Mr. 

Haskell's   amendment    (] 

1019)  was 

rejected. 

Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Mr. 

President 

move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  18,  after  line  12,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection  (1) :  "  (l)  In  no  event  shall 
a  sentence  of  death  be  carried  out  upon  a 
pregnant  woman." 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  member  of  my 
staff,  Mr.  Robert  Harris,  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  pendency 
of  this  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Could  the 
Senator  give  Members  some  idea  as  to 
how  soon  he  would  anticipate  a  vote  on 
his  amendment? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
anticipate  speaking  more  than  2  or  3 
minutes  on  this  amendment.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  might 
wish  to  say. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  will  agree  to  5 
minutes  on  a  side. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  gladly  accept  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  make  that  request.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  states,  quite  simply: 

In  no  event  shall  a  sentence  of  death  be 
carried  out  upon  a  pregnant  woman. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is,  I 
think,  self-evident.  It  is  to  reiterate  and 
reinforce  the  traditional  common-law 
rule  that  an  imborn  child  shall  not  be 
made  to  suffer  death  on  accotmt  of  his  or 
her  mother's  crime.  Implicit  in  that  rule 
was  the  recognition  of  the  unborn  child 
as  a  legal  person.  It  should  be  unneces- 
sary to  reiterate  this  longstanding  rule, 
but  the  Supreme  Court's  rulings  of  Jan- 
uary 1973,  justifying  abortion-on-request 
have  raised  doubts  eis  to  whether  any 
legal  protection  remains  for  the  imborn 
ctiild.  Mr.  Justice  Blackmun  in  his  opin- 
ion for  the  Court  in  those  cases  did  not 
allude  to  the  common  law  precedent 
mandating  a  stay  of  execution  for  a 
pregnant  woman.  And  from  the  Court's 
self-interested  perspective,  it  is  well  that 
he  did  not.  For  mere  reference  to  the  rule 
would  have  exposed  a  fact  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Court  was  at  great  pains  to 
disguise  or  deny,  namely,  that  histori- 
cally, the  unborn  child  had  a  legally  pro- 
tectable interest  whoUy  separate  from 
that  of  the  mother.  From  my  own  per- 
spective, the  unborn  child  facing  death 
because  of  his  mother's  impending  exe- 
cution is  no  less  a  legal  person  than  the 
unborn  child  facing  death  because  of 
abortion. 

The  Supreme  Court  itself  in  an  1891 
decision,  Union  Pacific  Railtoay  v.  Bots- 
foTd,  141  U.S.  250,  remarked  the  legally 
protectable  status  of  the  unborn  child, 
stating  that  the  execution-reprieve  doc- 
trine was  intended  "to  guard  against  the 
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taking  of  the  life  of  an  unborn 
the  crime  of  the  mother."  A  ti 
note  In  the  application  of   . 
standing  rule  was  provided  by 
Massachusetts      case,      Conunc 
against  Spooner  (1778),  in  whicj 
damned  woman  claimed  to  b< 
months    advanced    in    pret 
sheriff  was  ordered  by  the  Courf 
steps  to  confirm  or  deny  the  clj 
owing  either  to  the  crudity  of  ! 
then  available  or  to  the  ignoj 
malice  of  the  examiners,  or  boj 
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nancy  was  not  confirmed  andithe  un- 
fortrmate  woman  was  executed!  An  au- 
topsy revealed  "a  perfect  male|fetus  of 
the  growth  of  5  months."  The  rAction  to 
this  discovery  is  movingly  described  by 
the  reporter  of  the  case: 

(H)er  statement  tbat  she  was  abAit  to  be- 
come a  mother,  was  generally  regarded  as  the 
trick  of  an  artful  woman  to  po^pone  the 
day  of  her  suffering.  But  when  shahad  paid 
the  full  penalty  of  the  law  and  thastartUug 
truth  was  whispered  to  the  retlmig  mul- 
titude, that  her  statement  was  vue,  and 
that  the  vengeance  of  the  law  hadlallen  on 
her  unborn  child,  there  was  a  Universal 
feeling  of  regret  at  the  haste  of  the^oceed- 
ings.  Every  mother,  who  had  seen  tier  die, 
shuddered  at  the  recollection;  aip  what 
must  have  been  the  feelings  of  thlt  "Jury 
of  discreet  matrons" — mothers  as  tl»y  were 
to  whom  had  been  committed  the  clarge  of 
ascertaining  the  truth,  and  who,  krough 
prejudice,  or  Ignorance,  or  malice,  hid  been 
the  occasion  of  this  grievous  mis 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  no  on^hi  this 
body  would  condemn  an  unborn Ihild  to 
death  under  such  circumstances. in  con- 
sideration of  the  long-standing  slatus  of 
this  humane  and  merciful  rule**  and  in 
recognition  of  the  moral  and  legjal  rights 
of  the  imbom  child,  I  urge  my  cilleagues 
to  support  my  amendment.       ^ 

I  believe  that  the  point  is  sel^evident. 
This  does  not  mean  that  no  wo|ien  may 
be  executed  but.  rather,  that  the  author- 
ities would  have  to  await  delivdty  of  her 
child  before  carrying  out  the  Sentence. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President  will  tije 
Senator  yield?  - 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield,  i 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President;  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  and  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  be  a  cosponsor  of  his 
amendment,  which  I  support  very  fully. 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  are 
also  cosponsors  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  It  Is 
desirable  that  the  tunendment  proposed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Buckley)  be  included  among 
the  provisions  of  this  important  legisla- 
tion. 

Throughout  our  Nation's  nearly  200 
years,  we  have  always  endeavored  to 
protect  and  defend  the  lives  and  well- 
being  of  our  Infant  children,  who  have 


not  yet  had  the  opportunity  to  choose 
between  right  and  wrong.  This  same 
ideal  necessarily  extends  to  the  yet  un- 
born child,  whose  unsullied  innocence  is 
a  matter  of  factual  Inherence — regard- 
less of  the  actions  or  conduct  of  his  pro- 
creator. 

This  notion  has  been  alluded  to  on 
numerous  occasions  over  the  years,  per- 
haps no  more  explicity,  than  in  the  1891 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  against  Botsford.  Although  the 
issue  itself  was  not  principal  to  that  case, 
it  was  noted,  through  citation  of  the 
common  law  doctrine  of  "execution  re- 
prieve," to  be  imperative  that  we  "guard 
against  the  taking  of  the  life  of  an  un- 
born child  for  the  crime  of  the  mother." 
In  reality,  the  moral  ethics  of  those 
who  are  charged  with  execution  of  sen- 
tencing may  never  allow  such  a  situation 
to  arise  in  the  first  instance.  However, 
that  probability  is  not  in  itself  sufficient 
to  insure  against  the  possibUity  that  an 
vmacceptable  event  of  that  type  might 
somehow  occur. 

I  am  strongly  in  favor,  therefore,  of 
acting  to  preclude  the  carrying  out  of  a 
death  sentence  upon  a  pregnant  woman. 
While  this  is  certainly  a  very  unique  and 
specialized  area  of  concern,  it  is  by  all 
means  appropriate  for  incorporation  into 
this  bill,  whose  very  spirit  and  intent  is 
that  of  specific  standardization  and  strict 
definition. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question, 
on  my  own  time. 

I  am  very  much  in  sympathy.  In  many 
respects,  with  what  the  Senator  is  trying 
to  do.  I  would  hate  to  see  the  execution 
take  place  if  a  woman  were  pregnant. 

Does  the  Senator's  amendment  relate 
to  the  condition  of  the  woman  at  the 
time  she  commits  the  crime,  or  would  It 
apply  to  her  if,  after  committing  the 
cririe,  she  became  pregnant  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  her  life? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  It  would  apply  at  any 
time.  I  understand  the  Incentives  im- 
plicit in  the  question.  But  this  certainly 
was  a  situation  which  people  had  to  cope 
with  under  the  common  law  rule.  We  are 
able  to  cope  in  those  days,  and  I  am  sure 
we  could  do  so  in  the  future. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Certainly,  no  one 
wants  to  see  a  woman  executed  when 
she  is  in  that  condition.  But  I  can  con- 
ceive of  one  who  is  guilty  of  the  most 
atrocious  crime  trying  to  escape  the 
death  penalty,  if  she  has  a  little  interval 
from  the  time  of  the  crime,  to  give  her 
an  opportunity  to  become  pregnant.  Per- 
haps I  misunderstood  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, she  would  escape  the  penalty  for 
only  9  months. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  vote,  unless  someone  wishes  to 
speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  aU  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  Is  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 


York.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr 
PuLBRiGHi),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  HotLracs),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Homphr«t),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield), 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son >,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr 
Sparkman),  and  the  Senator  from  l.Cis- 
sissippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  f  m-ther  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr 
HuHPHREY)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN,  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr,  Cot- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMnncK),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield),  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  87, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 
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So  Mr.  Buckley's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  and  Mr, 
HUGHES  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  the  Senator  from  Iowa  be  recog- 
nized and  then  yield  to  me  for  a  imani- 
mous-consent  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 
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TTNANIMOUS-CONSEirr    AGREEMENT 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on  each 
of  the  two  amendments  by  Messrs.  Ken- 
nedy and  Hart,  amendments  Nos.  1015 
and  1016,  there  be  a  time  limitation  of 
40  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usual  form,  Emd  that 
time  on  any  amendment  to  an  amend- 
ment, debatable  motion,  or  appeal  be 
limited  to  10  minutes,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  form.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  request  applies  to  only  two  amend- 
ments. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  does  not  apply  to 
the  so-called  gim  control  amendment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  And  the  time  is  40 
minutes? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  did  the  Sen- 
ator say  about  10  minutes? 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  On  any 
amendment  to  an  amendment,  debatable 
motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Except  that  all 
the  amendments  should  be  germane.  I 
would  like  that  to  be  included. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  weU,  In 
accordsmce  with  the  usual  form;  yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
fnxn  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  a  couple 
of  questions  about  the  amendment  that 
was  just  adopted,  for  my  own  clarifica- 
tiOD.  As  the  Senator  from  Iowa  under- 
stands the  sunendment,  it  prevents  exe- 
cution of  a  pregnant  woman.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  If  a  woman  was  preg- 
nant, awaiting  execution,  and  the  baby 
was  bom  prior  to  the  date  of  the  execu- 
tion, would  the  woman  then  be  exe- 
cuted? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  She  would  then  be 
executed. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  She  would  then  be  ex- 
ecuted. Is  there  any  provision  for  the 
mother  to  nurse  the  baby  for  any  period 
of  time,  say  30  or  60  days  or  6  months, 
before  the  execution? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  No,  but  I  assume  the 
competent  ofBcials  would  have  the  hu- 
mane good  sense  to  do  the  right  thing 
under  those  circumstances. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  In  other  words,  the 
court  then  could  perform  the  execution 
simply  by  setting  the  execution  date,  say, 
if  they  knew  the  mother  was  pregnant. 
10  months  ahead,  so  they  could  obviously 
execute  the  woman  then? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  That  is  correct. 


Mr.  HUGHES.  So  the  amendment 
which  was  Just  adopted  could  not  pre- 
vent the  execution  if  the  court  wanted  to 
execute;  simply  by  controlling  the  date 
of  execution,  they  could  see  that  execu- 
tion was  performed? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  What  we  want  to  pre- 
vent is  killing  an  unborn  child. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  So  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  see  that  the  child  is 
born,  and  has  no  relationship  to  the  life 
of  the  mother? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  clarifying  that  point. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendments  No.  1015,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart)  and  myself.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendments. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Amendments  No.  1015  are  as  follows: 

On  page  14,  line  3.  Immediately  after  "(f) ". 
insert  "(l)". 

On  page  14,  line  7,  strike  out  "(1)"  and 
Insert  "(A)". 

On  page  14,  line  8,  strike  out  "(2)"  and 
insert  "(B)". 

On  page  14,  line  12,  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
insert  "(C)". 

On  page  14,  line  15,  strike  out  "(4)"  and 
Insert  "(D)". 

On  page  14,  line  20,  strike  out  "(&)"  and 
insert  "(E)". 

On  page  14,  between  lines  24  and  25,  in- 
sert the  following: 

"(2)  (A)  The  court  shall  not  impose  the 
sentence  of  death  on  the  defendant  If  the 
jury  or,  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court  finds 
by  a  special  verdict  as  provided  In  subsection 
(d)  that  the  SMStlon  resulting  in  the  offense 
for  which  the  defendant  was  convicted  in- 
volved the  holding  or  detaining  by  the  de- 
fendant of  one  or  more  individuals  as  hostage 
or  otherwise  and  that,  on  the  basis  of  an 
assurance  given  to  him  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
ered  or  his  delegate  to  the  effect  that  the 
release  of  any  and  all  such  Individual  or  In- 
dividuals then  held  or  otherwise  detained 
would  be  considered  a  mitigating  factor  for 
piupoaes  of  this  subsection,  the  defendant 
thereafter  released  any  and  aU  such  indi- 
vidual or  individuals  on  the  basis  of  that 
assurance. 

"(B)  In  any  sentencing  hearing  involving 
a  defendant  who  received  an  assurance  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph  and  who,  on 
the  basis  thereof,  released  any  and  all  indi- 
vidual or  individuals  held  or  detained  by  him 
at  the  time  such  assurance  was  given,  the 
Attorney  General  shall  certify  that  Informa- 
tion to  the  court  conducting  such  hearing 
and  such  certification  shall  be  deemed  a 
mitigating  factor  for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section.". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  amend- 
ment No.  1015,  which  has  been  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart)  and  myself,  would  provide  an  ad- 
ditional mitigating  factor 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes,  I  would  wish  a 
rollcall  vote. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  could 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  other 
amendment.  No.  1016? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in 
order  to  order  the  yesis  and  nays  on 
amendment  No.  1016. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  be  ordered  on  the  gun  control 
amendment,  as  well,  at  whatever  time 
that  is  going  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in 
order  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  on  that 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  reserve  the  right  to  move 
to  table.  I  might  make  such  a  motion  if 
I  feel  it  necessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  right 
to  table  has  been  lost.  The  motion  may 
still  be  made. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  on  the 
question  of  adopting  the  amendment. 
Does  not  that  rule  out  a  motion  to  table? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No,  it 
does  not. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  what  I 
wanted  to  be  clear  on.  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  it  did. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  to  vote  on  a 
motion  to  adopt  an  amendment  would 
rule  out  the  motion  to  table.  But  a  simple 
order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  would  not. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  Just  wanted  to 
reserve  that  right. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  our  time  begin 
to  run  at  this  i>oint.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  our 
amendment  No.  1015  would  provide  for 
an  additional  mitigating  factor  which, 
upon  agreement  of  the  Attorney  General 
or  his  delegate,  would  preclude  the  death 
penalty  if,  after  killing  one  or  more  in- 
dividuals, the  defendant  released  hos- 
tages. Without  such  a  provision  under 
the  bill  as  it  is  now  written,  a  defendant 
who  has  already  killed  an  individual 
would  automatically  receive  the  death 
pensdty  and  would  therefore  have  noth- 
ing to  lose  in  killing  the  remaining  hos- 
tages he  holds.  Our  amendment,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  provide  law  enforce- 
ment offlcisds,  in  appropriate  cases,  with 
a  bargaining  tool  that  would  allow  them 
to  offer  the  defendant  a  guarantee  that 
he  would  not  get  the  death  penalty  in 
return  for  releasing  his  hostages. 

Further,  by  requiring  the  consent  of 
the  Attorney  General  before  the  act  of 
releasing  hostages  could  become  a  miti- 
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gating  factor,  my  amendment  would  in- 
sure that  the  provision  apply  only  In  ap- 
propriate cases  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Attorney  General.  If  we  were  to  make  the 
addition  of  the  mitigating  factor  of  re- 
lease of  hostages  an  absolute  one,  appli- 
cable in  every  case,  thereby  leaving  the 
decision  up  to  the  criminal,  conceivably 
he  could  decide  to  kiU  all  of  his  hostages 
as  long  as  he  was  careful  to  release  one 
person  alive  in  order  to  avoid  the  death 
penalty. 

In  the  interest  of  saving  the  lives  of 
innocent  victims  at  a  time  when  crimes 
involving  hostages  are  occurring  almost 
dally.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
this  amendment  regardless  of  your  posi- 
tion  on  the  death  penalty. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Presidenti  would  tiie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  already  de- 
scribed, this  amendment  would  try  to 
reduce  the  possibility  of  the  q^iasi-man- 
datory  operation  of  the  bill  living  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  risk  ol  death  to 
hostages  of  a  skyjacker,  kic&aper,  or 
bank  robber.  Presently,  the  billoffers  no 
opportunity  for  police  authorises  to  try 
to  bargain  for  the  release  of  Aich  hos- 
tages if  one  person  was  killed  inlhe  effort 
to  gain  command  of  an  aircraft,  or  to 
accomplish  the  initial  kidnapiflg.  Death 
would  be  mandatory:  the  kidni^r  would 
gain  nothing  by  releasing  the  h^tages. 

Our  amendment  would  ijemflt  the  At- 
torney General  to  direct  the  #3.  attor- 
ney to  stipulate  that  release  o^  hostages 
was  a  mitigating  factor.  This  would  not 
guarantee  a  kidnaper  or  skyjacker  that 
by  talLlng  hostages  he  could  evade  the 
death  penalty.  The  Attorney  General 
coiild  refuse  to  promise  siich  a  stipula- 
tion. But  If  be  did,  the  situatiob  would  be 
no  worse  than  it  is  under  the  present 
bill.  And.  in  appropriate  cases  where  the 
Attorney  General  did  agree  to  make  the 
stipulation,  it  would  be  a  valuable  tool  to 
save  lives. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  yield  for  a  moment.  Un- 
der the  present  bill  if  a  skyjacker  actually 
killed  some  individual  in  the  process  of 
the  skyjacking,  imder  the  existing  legis- 
lation the  mandatory  death  sentence 
would  apply.  Therefore,  there  would  be 
very  little  incentive  for  the  hijacker  to 
come  to  terms  with  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials or  to  be  willing  to  release  any  of  the 
hostages  because  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
already  committed  a  ctime  for  which  the 
death  penalty  is  automatic. 

It  is  because  of  this  factor  that  we  feel 
it  would  be  useful  or  helpful,  both  in 
terms  of  preserving  life  and  bringing  an 
individual  to  justice,  to  provide  for  a  de- 
gree of  flexibility. 

As  I  understand  it,  this  degree  of  flexi- 
bility does  not  exist  under  the  current 
law,  and  there  would  be  very  little  incen- 
tive for  a  hijacker,  if  a  death  had  oc- 
curred in  the  process  of  the  hijacking,  to 
preserve  the  lives  of  hostages. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts is  correct.  There  is  no  flexibility 
in  the  bill  unless  this  amendment  is 
agreed  to.  Once  the  skyjacker  or  kidnap- 
er has  killed,  those  whom  he  continues  to 
hold  become  excess  baggage.  He  might  as 


well  kill  them  too  became  he  is  a  d^ad 
dock  unless  this  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

To  cite  a  current  and  cruel  case,  the 
daughter  of  the  California  publisher,  Mr. 
Hearst,  was  kidnaped.  As  I  read  the  pa- 
pers, the  girl's  fiance  was  beaten  and 
physically  assaulted  by  the  kidnapers.  If 
the  flance  had  been  killed  in  that  scu£Be, 
how  much  worse  Miss  Hearst's  prospects 
would  be.  That  is  why  this  amendment 
makes  good  sense. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  is  because  of  this 
situation  that  this  amendment  is  offered, 
to  provide  an  incentive. 

Mr.  President,  we  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  our  time. 

Mr.  McCLELUVN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes   to  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  believe 
it  would  be  coimterproductive. 

Suppose  that  an  individual  would  en- 
gage in  an  illegal  act,  an  offense  against 
the  U.S.  law.  and  would  kill  someone  and 
then  escape.  When  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials were  closing  in  upon  him,  he  could 
grab  two  or  three  people  and  hold  them 
hostage.  He  could  then  say,  "All  right. 
I  will  agree  not  to  kill  them,  and  I  will 
return  them  if  I  get  excused  by  the  At- 
torney General  from  any  death  penalty." 

We  would  have  put  In  by  reason  of 
this  amendment  a  situation  that  would 
really  endanger  the  public  and  result  in 
the  lost  of  lives  of  innocent  people.  It 
would  give  an  individual  who  has  com- 
mitted an  offense  for  which  the  penalty 
of  death  may  be  imposed  the  incentive 
to  take  hostages  so  that  he  can  bargain 
with  the  Attorney  General  to  avoid  the 
death  penalty. 

I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  thinlcs  there  is  any  merit 
to  that  suggestion. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  think  the  Senator's  argiiment  defies 
any  kind  of  logic,  because  the  defendant 
would  be  attempting  to  escape,  and  if 
he  had  a  hostage,  he  would  be  running 
the  further  risk  of  the  possibility  of 
identification.  Finally,  he  has  taken  hos- 
tages on  the  chance  that  the  Attorney 
General  might  be  willing  to  exercise  his 
discretion  which  he  is  in  no  way  com- 
pelled to  do. 

If  this  were  mandatory,  there  might  be 
some  logic.  I  still  feel  that  a  defendant 
would  be  more  involved  in  attempting  to 
escape  rather  than  taking  a  hostage.  But 
the  fact  that  It  is  purely  discretionary, 
I  think,  destroys  the  logic  of  the  fact  sit- 
uation that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
has  presented. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  only 
comment  I  would  have  on  that  is  to  say 
that  if  the  taking  of  the  hostages  was 
contemporaneous  with  the  commission 
of  the  offense  for  which  the  man  is  later 
convicted,  that  Is  one  situation.  But  the 
amendment  we  have  before  us  would 
cover  situations  where  hostages  could 
be  seized  at  a  later  time,  in  circum- 
stances unrelated  to  the  crime,  imrelated 
to  the  offense  for  which  he  is  ultimately 
convicted. 

What  about  those  who  may  be  future 
hostages,  those  who  are  seized  by  of- 
fenders in  efforts  to  obtain  the  assurance 


of  the  Attorney  General  that  the  death 
penalty  will  not  be  imposed. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  myself  2  more 
minutes. 

What  about  the  hostages?  It  is  not  a 
very  nice  arrangement  for  them,  when, 
as  a  result  of  this  provision  they  are  put 
in  that  predicament.  I  think  that  is  a 
pretty  high  price  to  be  paid  by  innocent 
people.  We  should  not  trifle  with  the 
dignity  of  human  life  by  putting  them 
In  that  situation  which,  in  my  judgment, 
can  be  the  result  if  we  adopt  this  amend- 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time,  if  there  is  any  remaining.  It  is 
my  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  the  Senator  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  No,  I  wish  to  speak 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  we  had  more  Senators  here  to  listen 
to  this  argument. 

This  amendment  would  sanction  by 
law  a  negotiating  agency  to  negotiate 
with  the  most  cruel  criminals  who  may 
come  along.  It  is  an  invitation  to  any 
criminal,  any  kidnapper,  any  robber,  any 
hijacker,  the  minute  he  commits  a  crime 
resulting  in  the  death  of  another,  to  take 
with  him  a  hostage.  No  matter  how  hor- 
rible the  original  crime.  No  matter  how 
dastardly.  No  matter  how  many  are  in- 
volved, whether  there  are  1,  2,  or  10 
people  killed.  All  he  has  to  do  is  take 
with  him  one  or  more  hostages,  and  then 
bargain  for  the  lives  of  the  hostages  with 
the  Attorney  General  under  the  sanction 
of  law  to  escape  the  death  penalty. 

Any  criminal  smart  enough  and  so- 
phisticated enough  to  plan  such  a  crime 
and  to  execute  it  certainly  would  have 
the  judgment  and  the  ingenuity  to  take 
hostages  and  then  bargain  for  his  own 
life.  This  Is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
precedents,  in  my  Judgment,  that  we 
could  set.  Suppose  he  takes  a  half  dozen 
hostages  and  the  Attorney  General  is  re- 
luctant, because  the  person  has  perhaps 
already  murdered  someone  in  some  hor- 
rible fashion,  maybe  by  crucifixion  or 
torture.  He  takes  some  hostages,  and 
then  he  says  to  the  Attorney  General, 
"You  cannot  condemn  me  under  the  law 
if  I  release  these  hostages  on  your  prom- 
ise that  I  will  not  be  electrocuted." 

And  it  Is  binding.  This  Is  to  be  (me  of 
the  mitigating  factors.  All  he  would  have 
to  do  is  take  two  persons,  and  say,  "I 
will  kill  one  today  if  you  do  not  agree  to 
my  terms."  He  kills  that  one  today.  Then 
he  says.  "I  will  kill  the  other  one  tomor- 
row If  you  do  not  agree  to  spare  my 
life.  I  have  nothing  to  lose  now." 

Let  me  point  out  something  else.  Under 
this  amendment  they  can  cut  off  their 
ears,  they  can  punch  out  their  eyes,  they 
csm  mutilate  them,  and  then  return 
them.  The  amendment  does  not  say  they 
are  to  be  returned  imharmed.  They  can 
do  anything  to  the  hostages  they  want 
to  short  of  killing  them.  The  Attorney 
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General  could  not  know  whetiier  they 
have  been  hurt  or  not.  He  could  not 
Inow.  as  he  bargains,  whether  they  hare 
been  maimed  for  life. 

Of  course,  the  criminal  will  bargain 
to  save  his  own  life.  He  will  agree  to 
turn  them  loose  to  save  his  life.  But  we 
are  setting  a  trap  for  ourselves.  I  hope 
ve  will  never  go  that  far. 

There  Is  risk  as  long  as  we  have  wanton 
murderers  at  large  In  the  land.  Every- 
one's life  to  some  extent  is  exposed  to 
danger.  But  if  we  are  going  to  Invite  and 
set  up  the  plan  in  advance,  the  criminal 
will  have  sense  enough  to  get  hostages. 
I  do  not  think  that  kind  of  power  should 
be  Tested  In  an  Attorney  General.  If  It 
is  to  be  vested  anywhere,  it  ought  to  be 
to  some  court,  some  tribunal  ^vliere  there 
is  a  right  of  review,  where  society  can 
be  protected,  where  the  decision  is  not 
made  on  the  whim,  the  faulty  Judgment, 
or  the  expert  judgment,  if  you  win,  of 
just  one  man. 

There  is  a  lot  at  stake  In  this  amend- 
ment. We  would  be  encouraging  crime 
of  the  worst  order.  We  would  be  promis- 
ing tbe  worst  criminal  that  If  he  can 
get  himself  some  hostages,  he  will  have 
a  diance  to  save  his  own  life.  We  do  not 
eren  protect  them  while  they  are  in  his 
care.  All  this  amendment  requires  Is  that 
they  be  released,  that  he  agrees  to  re- 
lease them.  There  Is  nothing  In  here 
about  their  condition  or  how  they  are 
to  be  released,  whether  they  aie  to  be 
onhaimedL 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  give  sanc- 
tion to  a  proposal  of  this  kind.  For  the 
moment,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KTOINEDY.  I  jield  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  such  time  as  he  may  re- 
Qulre. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Pi-esldent,  I  think  tills 
(Bacnsslon  has  enabled  all  of  us  to  see 
a  little  more  clearly  the  situation  we  con- 
tmA.  It  was  because  of  that  anticipation 
that  Senator  Kennedy  and  I  provided 
the  authority  in  the  Attorney  General  to 
make  a  judgment  as  to  what  himianlty's 
ctaiira  Is  In  a  given  situation. 

I  have  confidence  that  the  Attorney 
General  would  resolve  it  correctly.  The 
hard  truth  is  that  hostages  are  taken 
now,  and  can  be  taken  at  any  time. 
Bargaining  is  undertaken,  whether  it  Is 
a  direct  kidnaping  or  involves  100  people 
on  an  airplane,  and  humanity's  claim  Is 
sought  to  be  answei'ed  now.  But  if  this 
Un  becomes  the  law.  and  a  single  death 
has  occurred,  imless  we  have  this  au- 
tljority  In  the  Attorney  General,  that 
skyjacker  would  not  give  a  damn  what 
happened,  because,  as  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  says,  it  Is  the  chair  for  him. 

let  us  try  to  anticipate  that  situation, 
and  adopt  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  Is  all  remaining  time  yielded 
back? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  will  not  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  our  time  until  we 
determine  whether  there  are  any  other 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  which, 
as  I  understand  it,  has  not  yet  been  called 
up.  but  which  is  elli^le  to  be  called  up. 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator will  state  it 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  U  we  yield  back  the 
time,  would  we  then  proceed  to  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  If  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  Is  offered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  All  right.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  my  time,  if  someone 
wishes  to  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
Just  make  this  brief  comment.  I  could  not 
let  the  Record  stand  as  left  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  about  all  the  grue- 
some details  of  what  might  happen  were 
this  amendment  to  be  accepted.  If  we 
are  going  to  talk  about  the  torture  of 
different  hostages,  I  hope  those  who  are 
not  going  to  support  the  amendment  will 
have  some  degree  of  imderstanding  for 
the  position  that  would  be  taken  by  law 
enforcement  officials  who  are  attempt- 
tag  to  free  hostages  In  a  plane  or  ta  some 
other  kind  of  skyjacking.  I  would  hope 
that  the  law  enforcement  officials  will  be 
able  to  explain  to  the  families  of  the 
dead  hostages  that  they  could  not  nego- 
tiate their  release  because  the  law  did 
not  give  them  the  opportunity. 

I  hope  the  families  will  understand 
that  the  criminal  had  nothing  more  to 
lose  by  crashing  or  blowing  up  the  plane, 
after  he  has  been  involved  in  the  initial 
killing. 

As  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart>  has  pointed  out,  this  is  completely 
discretlOTiary  power.  I  think  it  is  a  re- 
sponsibility, an  awesome  responsibility, 
which  any  Attorney  General  can  exer- 
cise on  behalf  of  the  preservation  of  life. 
with  some  flexibility  to  use  this  discre- 
tion in  appropriate  cases. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
wtmdCTing,  is  it  discretionary  if  the  At- 
torney General  makes  a  promise  to  a 
kidnapper  holding  hostages,  not  to  then 
fulfill  that  promise,  or  does  he  have  the 
discretion  later,  after  the  hostages  have 
been  released,  where  he  may  determine 
it  Is  not  a  worthwhile  case?  Does  this 
ripen  Into  a  contract  between  the  United 
States  and  the  kidnapper,  if  the  agree- 
ment is  made  prior  to  the  release  of  the 
hostages? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Once  the  assurance 
is  given,  it  would  be  considered  to  be 
a  mitigating  circumstance,  and  the  At- 
torney General  would  be  bound  to  make 
that  presoitation  at  the  time  of  the 
sentencing. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Well.  I  have  an 
amendment  which  I  am  pr^iared  to  offer 
when  time  Is  ylekled  t)ack,  which  would 
make  clear  that  the  promise  made  by  the 
Attorney  General  would  not  be  binding 
if  made  prior  to  release  of  the  hostages. 
I  submit  that  it  is  only  proper  that  the 
United  States  should  not  allow  Itself, 
whether  It  be  the  Attorney  General,  a 
delegate,  or  anyone  else,  to  have  a  shot- 
gim  held  at  his  head  and  make  a  promise 
which  is  binding,  but  rather  any  nego- 
tiations prior  to  that  time  should  be- 
come binding  only  after  the  force  Itself. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  is  only  binding  if 
the  defendant  complies  with  the  temis. 
If  the  Attorney  General  says  that  the 
hostages  have  to  be  released,  then  if  he 
kills  that  indhldual,  there  is  no  agree- 


ment. There  would  have  to  be  a  release 
of  the  hostages  in  order  to  have  a  binding 
agreement  and  that  tadlvidual  would 
have  to  be  freed  for  the  terms  to  be 
complied  with. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Massa(^u- 
setts  that  the  criminal  has  nothing  to 
lose  after  he  has  committed  the  crime, 
blows  up  the  airplane  with  women  and 
children  in  it,  because  after  he  blows  it 
up,  he  has  nothing  to  lose.  He  has  got 
everything  to  gain.  He  will  gain  his  life 
back  by  l>artering.  by  threatening  the 
hostages,  maybe  by  torturing  them  to  the 
point  where  the  Attorney  General  would 
agree. 

Sure,  he  has  got  nothing  to  lose.  He 
has  everything  to  gain — and  that  is  his 
life — preserving  his  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hatha  WAT).  All  time  has  now  been 
yielded  back.  The  qxiestion  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  which  I  call 
up  at  this  time. 

*nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  13.  change  the  period  to 
R  comma  and  add  the  foUowlng: 

"Proviied,  That  any  such  promise  or 
assiuimoe  made  by  the  Attomer  Oenend  or 
his  d^flgate.  made  prior  to  the  lelea—  of 
each  hostages  shall  not  be  binding  on  the 
United  States,  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  or  his 
delegate." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Senator,  would  he 
modify  his  amendment  further,  where  he 
says,  ".  .  .  shall  not  be  binding  on  the 
United  States,  the  Attorney  CSenersJ.  or 
his  colleague  .  .  ."  and  add  "or  on  the 
courts  of  the  United  States".  UMteT  the 
amendment  as  now  written,  it  would  not 
be  binding  on  the  courts. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Intent  of  the 
amendment  is  to  allow  the  Attorney 
General  to  make  it  binding,  provided  Vhe 
Attorney  General  makes  that  decision 
after  the  hostages  have  been  rrieased. 

Mr.  McCIXUiAN.  The  Senator  does 
not  say  here  "or  on  the  court."  That  Is 
what  I  would  hope  the  Senator  would 
do. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  concur  with  the 
Senator  in  the  sense  that  it  would  sot  be 
binding  on  the  court  provided  toe  At- 
torney General  decides  to  change  his 
mind  later. 

Let  me  explain  the  intent  of  my 
amendment  and  then  I  will  be  glad  to 
modify  it  if  it  does  not  achieve  that  pnr- 
pose. 

All  through  the  law,  the  common  law. 
the  civil  law,  virtually  every  law  I  know 
of,  any  promise  made  imder  duress  is 
held  to  be  an  unoiforceable  promise.  In- 
deed, a  shotgun  marriage  can  be  an- 
nulled \ipon  proof  of  having  used  the 
shotgun  because  the  consent  is  vitiated 
by  the  force. 

What  we  are  doiiig  in  this  amendment. 
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If  it  Is  not  changed.  Is  to  say  that  a 
promise  made  b^  the  Attoi-ney  General 
pursuant  to  force  will  be  binding  on  the 
United  States  and  will  be  binding  on  the 
Attorney  General.  What  this  does  is  to 
encourage  the  dealing  with  kidnapers 
and  making  a  promise  and  then  making 
the  promise  ripen  into  allegedly  enforce- 
able promise. 

If  the  kidnapers  of  Hearst's  daughter 
would  say  that  they  will  release  the  hos- 
tages, if  the  Attorney  General  will  not 
give  them  the  death  penalty,  he  has  no 
choice.  He  must  give  this  mitigating  cir- 
cumstance. He  must  give  that  mei-cy  in 
that  situation,  whether  the  kidnapers 
actually  deserve  It  or  not.i^  They  could 
have  killed  10  people,  all  die  hostages, 
upon  a  promise  to  release  one,  and  the 
Attorney  General  would  hafe  no  choice, 
in  my  Judgment,  but  to  release  that  hos- 
tage, and  that  promise  then  would  ripen 
Into  an  inunediate,  legally^  enforceable 
promise.  I 

What  this  amendment  wo^d  do  would 
be  to  provide  that,  in  effect^  if  the  At- 
torney General  has  to  make  t&at  promise 
while  the  hostages  are  still  feing  held, 
that  promise  is  not  binding|  Like  any 
other  promise,  it  would  not 
and,  therefore,  the  Attom< 
could  then  decide,  after  the 
the  release  of  the  hostages, 
should  in  fact  be  a  mitlgat] 
stance. 

In  my  Judgment,  tliis  kin( 
should  run  throughout  all  ih\ 
not  only  where  hostages  ai 
where  there  is  a  prison  riot  anft  negotia- 
tlODs  are  held  with  prisoners  inder  du- 
ress, or  in  any  other  situation  v  lere  pris- 
oners are  held  in  the  Unit  d  States 
through  the  Attorney  Genera  or  other 
law  enforcement  officer  when  le  negoti- 
ates under  duress,  none  of  th  se  prom- 
ises should  be  bmdlng.  They  i  re  not  In 
the  rest  of  the  law  and  they  (  lould  not 
be  here. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  Sen  ,tor  from 
Ifassachueetts  and  the  Seni  tor  from 
Michigan  that  we  should  be  afle  to  hold 
out  some  carrot  to  the  kidni 
it  Is  not  automatically  decldi 
be  put  to  death.  But  if  we  inaki 
cretionary.  that  would  be  all 
they  would  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  femalnder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
stand  it  correctly,  the  situal 
hostages  would  be  better 
amendment  of  the  Senator  fi 
ana  than  If  the  bill  as  reii>rted  was 
adopted.  But  the  hostage'^  situation 
would  be  still  better  if  the  ^nendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  liCassachu- 
setts  and  the  Senator  froni  Michigan 
were  adopted.  j 

I  know  that  the  concern  A  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  for  th^tate's  in- 
tegrity and  less  for  the  ap|$eal  in  the 
claim  cm  us  from  the  hostage.  Have  I 
described  the  situation?  | 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  think  4at  is  cor- 
rect. Under  my  amendment.lthe  crim- 
mal  would  have  the  hope  t^t  the  At- 
torney General  would'^-ant  hlti  amnesty. 
Under  the  amendment  of  t$e  Senator 
from  Michigan,  he  would  ha\!t  the  abso- 
lute legal  rlg^t.  | 

i 
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Mr.  HART.  And  the  criminal,  under 
the  Kennedy -Hart  amendment,  would 
know  that  he  could  rely  on  the  commit- 
ment from  the  Attorney  C3eneral.  Under 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  the  criminal  would  be  unsure. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HART.  Under  that  circumstance 
and  understanding,  it  seems  to  me  that 
those  of  us  who  feel  that  the  Kennedy - 
Hart  appi'oach  is  preferable  would  vote 
against  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
Unfortimately.  that  vote  shall  occur 
first,  so  I  would  urge  the  rejection  of 
that  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MoCLELLAN.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  to  modify  his  amendment  to  pro- 
vide that  any  assurances  given  will  not 
be  binding  on  any  court  of  the  United 
States?  If  the  Senator  says  "any  court  in 
the  United  States,"  there  is  no  question. 
It  is  not  binding  on  anybody  if  something 
goes  wrong. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Intent  is  to 
make  the  death  penalty  discretionary  If 
the  hostages  are  released.  If  we  add  that 
language,  would  it  be  the  intent  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  to  then  have  it 
discretionary  to  inflict  the  death  penalty? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  ex- 
pired. The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  3  minutes  remaining  on  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  me  a  half  minute? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  want  to  put  that 
discretion  in  the  court,  if  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  contends  it  is  discre- 
tionary, and  not  leave  it  to  the  Attorney 
General's  discretion. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  With  that  explana- 
tion, B^.  President,  I  modify  the  amend- 
ment to  add  the  words  "or  the  courts." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  "Or  any  court  of 
the  United  States." 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  "Or  any  court  of  the 
United  States." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  send  the  modification  to  the 
desk? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment  as  modified. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  th«  amendment  propoMd  by 
the  Senator  from  lioulslana,  add  the  words 
"or  any  court  of  the  United  SUtes." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  without  the  time  be- 
ing charged  to  either  side,  the  clerk  now 
read  the  amendment  as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Clerk  hears  none,  and  it 
is  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  read  tlie  amendment  as 
modified. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  13,  change  the  period  to  a 
comma  and  add  the  fcrtlowlng:   "ProtiUd, 


That  any  such  promise  or  assurance  made 
by  the  attorney  general,  or  his  delegate,  made 
prior  to  the  release  of  snch  hoetages,  shall 
not  be  binding  on  the  United  States,  the 
attorney  general  or  his  delegate,  or  any 
court  of  the  United  States." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator  from  Mas.sachusetts  has  2  minut?8 
remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  tliliik 
that  certainly  weakens  our  amendment. 

For  the  reasons  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  pointed  out  earlier,  our  in- 
terest was  to  put  the  safety  of  the  hos- 
tage first  and  now  the  hijacker  does  not 
have  as  much  incentive  to  release  the 
hostages  shice  the  agreement  is  not  au- 
tomatically binding. 

Ml-.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield? 

Ml-.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  What  It  does  is  to 
change  a  mandatoi-y  death  sentence  to  a 
discretionary  death  sentence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  have  4 
additional  minutes,  evenly  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  understand  it.  it 
does  not  make  It  discretionary.  AH  it 
does  Is  make  it  discretionary  whether 
the  court  Is  going  to  accept  the  agree- 
ment. It  does  not  change  the  existiog 
legislation  that  we  are  debating  here,  at 
letist  in  my  understsmding  of  the  amend- 
ment as  modified.  The  court  could  accept 
or  reject  the  agreement. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  hitent  is  to  al- 
low the  Attorney  General  to  recommend 
to  the  court  and  to  allow  the  com-t  to  take 
into  consideration  the  release  of  hos- 
tages as  being  a  mitigating  circumstance 
which  reduces  a  mandatory  death  sen- 
tence to  a  life  sentence.  It  can  be  done 
on  the  basis  of  this  amendment;  where- 
as, under  the  original  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, a  promise  made  would  automati- 
cally reduce  a  mandatory  death  sen- 
tence to  a  life  sentence. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESnnNO  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, as  modified. 
The   amendment,   as   modified,  was 

agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  now  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, as  modified  by  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
oi-dered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 
The  legislative  cleric  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  a  motion  to  table  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  still  In  order? 
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Tbe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOU!.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
table  the  amendment,  as  modifled. 

Itw  PRESIDINO  OFT1CER.  The  qaes- 
tion  ts  CO  Vbe  motion  to  table  Uie  amend- 
meat,  as  modified. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  HRDSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
arooiBan  vote. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  rrtl. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
meDtary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator win  state  it. 

Mr.  HART.  What  is  the  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  a^rreeing  to  the  motion  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  to  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
efaosetts  as  amended  by  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

•Hte  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FnuKHT),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Haxtkk),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  .  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield  • .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGe£).  and 
tbs  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
soir)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Marj-land  (Mr.  Beau.)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Utali  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  .  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
«Mi>,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoKnacK).  and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Hatfield),  are  necessarily  ab- 


I  farther  announce  that,  if  present 
sad  voting,  the  Senator  f  nun  Oregon 
(Mr.  HMnzL»)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  40. 
says 47.  as  follows: 
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AIV«n 

Ervin 

Packwood 

am. 

Fannin 

Randolph 

Briar 

Ooldwater 

Roth 

Barttott 

QTuBA 

Soott.  Hugh 

HhU 

oiirner 

Scott. 

Brock 

Hansen 

William  L. 

Mter 

Helms 

Bfffv« 

Hruska 

StaBBla 

H»rryF„  Jr. 

Huddlwton 

StevMs 

Bjitl.  Robert  C 

.  McClelUn 

Symlngtod 

McOure 

Talmadge 

c«tu 

Mclntyre 

ThnniMnd 

tmm 

Montora 

Ikstlanl 

Nunn 

NAYS— 47 

Young 

Aboure^k 

Hart 

Moss 

Barh 

HaakeU 

Muskla 

BenmoB 

Hathaway 

Pastor* 

Baatna 

Hu^MB 

PearsMft 

BUSK 

Pell 

BroakA 

Inotqre 

Percy 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

ProxaUr* 

Cm* 

JavlU 

Rlblcoff 

CkHea 

Johnston 

SchwikM 

Cbun* 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Clailc 

Magnuson 

OanaUm 

BlkthlM 

Tart 

OOMeaM 

MoGtoTwrn 

Ttmnar 

Eadeton 

Metcair 

Wetaksr 

s?* 

Metaenbaum 

wuumu 

Oiavtl 

siondale 

Bean 

Bennett 

Oook 

Cotton 

Domlnick 
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So  Mr.  Dole's  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  Mr.  Kennedy's  amendment,  as 
amended  by  Mr.  Johnston,  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICrER.  The  qiies- 
tion  recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Keh- 
WEDY>,  as  amended.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  called  the  rcdl. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Holliwgs).  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  ULuxsnsLD) ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson  > 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  iHix.  Bennett), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton  ) .  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
DoLE> ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK>,  and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon «Mr.  Hatfield)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  would  vote  "yea,- 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  49, 
nays  40.  as  follows: 
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Abourezic 

Hartk* 

MOSS 

B«yh 

■a^^^l 

Mnnkie 
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Jackson 

Case 

Javits 

RlUcn* 

ChUes 
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Schw«lkar 

Church 

Kennedy 

staBMd 

Clark 

Matfalas 

Stevaosoa 

Cranston 

McOee 

Tart 

Domentci 

MoOovem 

Tunney 

Ei«leton 

iteteaU 

Welcker 

Fong 

MftganlTaum 

Oravel 

Mondale 

Hart 

MOBtoya 

NATS-40 

Aiken 

Fannin 

Packwood 
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Baker 

OrtAn 

Both 

BarUett 

Oumer 

Soott.  Hugh 

Bible 

Hansen 

Scott. 

Brock 

Helms 

WmtamL. 

Buckler 

Hru*a 
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Byrd. 

Huddleston 

Stennis 

Harry  F. 

Jr.    Long 

Stewns 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Magnuson 
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So  the  Kennedy  amendment,  as  modi- 
fled.  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  moTe 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  more  to 
lay  that  motion  on  tbe  table. 

"Hie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presifdent. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session  for  not  to  exceed  3  minutes,  to 
consider  certain  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  eight 
of  these  nomiiuttions  were  favoral>ly  re- 
ported today  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  one  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  I  ask  for  their 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
state  the  nominations. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  assistant  legislative  clo-k  read  tlie 
nomination  of  Leonard  Unger.  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Republic  of 
China.  

The  PRESIDING  OFUCER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confizmed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Robert  W.  Dean,  of  Illi- 
nois, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  Peru. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  John  Gunther  Dean,  of 
New  York,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Khmer 
RepubUc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFi'lCKR.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confinned. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Hermann  F.  Eilts,  Penn- 
sylvania, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary'  to  the  Arab 
Republic  of  Egypt. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFTTCER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  was  ccmfirmed. 


U.S.  ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL 
AND  CULTURAL  AFFAIRS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Lawrence  Y.  Goldberg,  of 
Massachusetts,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  Advisory  OommJssion  on  Interna- 
tional Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
May  11, 1975. 

The  I^IESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomlnatloa  is  conflmed. 

The  assistant  legtslattre  clerk  read  the 
nominations  of  Leo  Cheme,  of  New  Yoik; 
Rita  E.  Hauser.  of  New  York;  and  Leon- 
ard H.  Maries,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  members  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  International  Educational 
and  Cultural  Affairs  for  terms  expiring 
May  11, 197«. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
firmed. 


AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  BICEN- 
TENNIAL ADMINISTRATION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  erf  John  W.  Warner,  of  ▼h'- 
gitila,  to  be  Administrator  of  the  Amer- 
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lean  Revolution  Bicentennial  Admln- 
tfitratlon.     . 

The  PRESIDINO  OPFTCSR.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  fs  confirmed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  t^e  President 
be  Immediately  notified  of  t^e  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination.         1 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICIR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.      | 


LEGISLATIVE  SE^ON 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  ttuit  the  Sen- 
ate return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OVFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.      | 


SHMfNT 


Prcsl- 

>f  the  dis- 

husetts 

,t  I  might 

a  matter 


CAPITAL  PUNISl 

The  Senate  restmied  the  cctisideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1401)  to  estab^h  rational 
criteria  for  the  mandatory  imposition  of 
the  sentence  of  death,  an<a  for  other 
purposes.  S 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Presicfent,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia.! 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT, 
dent,  I  appreciate  the  courtesj 
tlngulshed  Senator  from  Mi 
in  yielding  me  a  moment  so  ._. 
comment  on  the  bill  before  us. 

Certainly  the  death  penalty     

upon  which  reasonable  people  may  dis- 
agree, but  I  would  commend  tl  e  admin- 
istration for  the  message  it  ser  ;  to  Con- 
gress urging  that  we  meet  the  c  iteria  set 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  also 
commend  the  committee  for  the  bill 
that  it  brought  to  us  for  cons  deration. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsi  r  of  this 
measure. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  onlj^  lustlfica- 
tlon  for  passing  a  bill  reestablfeiing  the 
death  penalty  in  certain  casesTor  major 
crimes  is  its  effect  as  a  deterrenf  to  crime. 
There  is  a  fine  line  that  haslbeen  laid 
down  by  the  committee  in  the  Sill  before 
us  to  meet  the  requirements  at  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  to  reestablisli^e  death 
penalty.  In  my  opinion  this  is  |  good  bill, 
a  msijor  deterrent  to  crime,  anl  I  express 
the  hope  that  the  bill  can  be  tbssed,  and 
passed  overwhelmingly,  wlpiout  any 
amendments  that  would  ten^to  weaken 
its  provisions.  % 

AMENDMENT     NO.     101, 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Presi|ent,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1016.  f 

The  PRESIDING  OFPEpER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated.     | 

The  assistant  legislative  cl^k  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  PreslMent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  furtfker  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEE.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.        \ 

Mr.  Kennedy's  amendment  Ino.  1016) 
is  as  follows:  | 

On  page  13.  beginning  with  lln 
out  aU  through  line  3  on  page  14luul 
m  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"(e)  If  the  Jury  or,  U  tliere  is 
coxirt  finds,  beyond  a  reasonable 
one  or  more  of  the  applicable 
factors  aet  forth  in  subsection 
exists,  the  court  shaU  sentence  tli 
to  death,  except  that  if  such  Jury 


<i  >ubt. 


17,  strike 
insert 


Jury,  the 

that 

<Cgravating 

I)   or   (h) 

tbeflefendant 

court,  as 


the  case  may  be,  finds  by  a  preponderance  of 
the  Information  that  one  or  more  of  the 
mitigating  factors  set  forth   In  subsection 

(f)  exists,  the  court  shall  not  sentence  the 
defendant  to  death  but  shall  impose  any 
other  sentence  provided  for  the  offense  for 
Which  the  defendant  was  convicted.". 

On  page  14.  line  3,  Immediately  after 
"(f)",  insert  "(1)". 

On  page  14,  line  7,  strike  out  "(1)"  and 
Insert  "(A)". 

On  page  14,  line  8,  strike  out  "(2)"  and 
ln«ert"(B)", 

On  page  14,  line  12,  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
Insert  "(C)". 

On  page  14,  line  16,  strike  out  "(4)"  and 
Insert  "(D)". 

On  page  14,  line  30,  strike  out  "(5)"  and 
Insert  "(E)". 

On  page  14,  between  lines  24  and  25,  insert 
the  following : 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  determining  the 
existence  of  mitigating  factors  under  this 
section,  the  provisions  of  this  section  relating 
thereto  shall  be  liberally  construed.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  are  advised  that  on  this 
amendment  there  is  a  time  limitation. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Our  amendment  contains  two  sections. 
One  would  require  that  aggravating  cir- 
cumstances, as  set  forth  in  subLections 

(g)  and  (h) ,  be  proven  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt,  and  not  merely  by  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence,  as  the  bill  pro- 
vides. I  believe  this  higher  criminal 
standard  is  necessary  in  order  to  dimin- 
ish the  possibility  that  an  irrevocable 
punishment  be  imposed  on  an  innocent 
person.  Although  under  present  sentenc- 
ing procedures  the  standard  of  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence  is  used,  I  believe, 
with  the  automatic  imposition  of  the 
death  penalty  provided  under  S.  1401,  the 
higher  standard  is  both  necessary  and 
appropriate. 

The  second  portion  of  our  amendment 
pi-ovides  that  all  the  mitigating  factors 
set  forth  in  subsection  (f)  be  liberally 
construed.  Words  such  as  "relatively 
mhior,"  and  "substantial  duress,"  are  in 
my  Judgment  quite  vague.  This  provision 
of  the  sunendment  would  insure  that  a 
jury  caught  between  two  interpretations 
of  what  facts  constitute  relatively  minor 
participation  or  substantial  duress  would 
choose  the  interpretation  most  favorable 
to  the  defendant,  thereby  diminishing 
the  possibility  of  error. 

I  direct  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  list  of  aggravating  factors.  Subpara- 
graph (5)  requires  that  the  defendant 
commit  the  offense  in  an  especially  hei- 
nous, cruel,  or  depraved  manner.  We  ask 
why  should  such  facts  not  be  proved  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt? 

If  a  defendant  committed  an  offense 
in  return  for  payment,  which  is  a  hired 
killer,  why  should  that  not  be  proved  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt? 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  seriousness  of 
the  mandatory  application  of  the  death 
penalty  should  require  that  in  the  prov- 
ing of  the  aggravating  circumstances, 
they  should  be  proved  beyond  reasonable 
doubt. 

In  proving  a  fact  by  the  preponderance 
of  the  evidence,  the  prosecution  is  re- 
quired to  go  as  far  as  51  percent  to- 
ward a  certainty.  The  standards  of  be- 
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yond  a  reasonable  doubt  would  require 
almost  100  percent,  at  least  in  the 
90th  percentile.  When  we  are  talk- 
ing about  taking  the  life  of  a  human 
being,  should  we  not  at  least  require 
the  higher  standard  so  that  we  reduce 
the  possibility  of  error? 

On  the  other  hand,  considering  the 
mitigating  circumstance — the  words  in 
section  <f)  are,  I  believe,  suflBcienUy 
vague  to  permit  great  latitude  in  the  in- 
terpretation. There  are  other  mitigating 
factors  listed  under  section  (f)  such  as 
"could  not  reasonably  have  foreseen  that 
his  conduct  would  result  in  death." 

The  thrust  of  this  part  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  provide  an  interpretation 
which  would,  in  a  case  of  Jury  indecision, 
i-esult  in  a  decision  in  the  Ught  most 
favorable  for  preserving  human  life.  So 
I  would  hope  that  this  particular  amend- 
ment would  be  acceptable  to  the  pro- 
ponents  of  the  bill. 

I  yield  such  time  as  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  may  require. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
very  brief.  I  think  the  explanation  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
is  Inclusive  and  I  would  hope  persuasive. 

All  I  should  underscore,  perhaps,  is  an 
effort  to  remind  my  colleagues  that  his- 
tory imfortunately  shows  that  even  when 
the  requirement  is  proof  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt,  even  when  that  is  the 
standard,  we  know  that  innocent  men 
have  been  convicted — ^I  do  not  say  exe- 
cuted, except  for  the  one  that  we  know 
of  in  England — but  convicted. 

How  much  more  likely  are  mistakes  to 
be  made  if  the  Jury  finds  only  on  the  basis 
of  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence,  yet 
that  is  the  standard  on  which  the  judg- 
ment shall  be  made  as  to  the  existence  of 
a  fact  which  will  require  execution  unless 
this  amendment  is  agreed  to.  I  hope  very 
much  that  we  shall. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
appreciate  the  concerns  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  Massachusetts 
and  Michigan  that  have  prompted  their 
amendment  to  increase  the  degree  of 
proof  for  the  aggravating  factors  from 
the  standard  of  "preponderance  of  the 
evidence"  to  the  standard  "beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt,"  I  beheve  that  the  amend- 
ment is  neither  workable  nor  necessary. 

The  amendment  would  be  unworkable 
because  the  aggravating  factors  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  that  kind  of  proof. 
One  of  the  aggravating  factors  is  that 
"the  defendant  committed  the  offense  in 
an  especially  heinous,  cruel,  or  depraved 
manner."  But  how  could  it  be  shown  that 
the  defendant  committed  the  offense  In 
a  heinous,  cruel  or  depraved  manner  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt? 

It  does  not  lend  itself  to  that  kind  of 
proof. 

Aside  from  that  point,  I  believe  that 
the  amendment  is  unnecessary  because 
there  are  already  safeguards  in  the  bill 
designed  to  insure  that  no  errors  are 
committed.  In  addition  to  the  procedural 
safeguards  already  available  to  a  defend- 
ant in  a  criminal  trial,  one  of  which  re- 
quires proof  of  guilt  to  be  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt,  the  bill  provides  three 
other  safeguards: 

First,  the  defendant  is  accorded  a  bi- 
furcated, or  two-stage,  trial.  Thus,  evl- 
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dence  relevant  to  the  issue  of  punish- 
ment can  only  be  admitted  during  the 
second  stage,  not  the  first  stage  where 
the  issue  of  guilt  is  decided.  The  risk 
of  creating  prejudice  by  admitting  evi- 
dence relevant  to  pimishment  during  the 
first  stage  is  thereby  avoided. 

Second,  the  rules  of  evidence  are  not 
applicable  with  respect  to  the  admissi- 
bility of  evidence  of  mitigating  circum- 
stances, but  remain  in  force  with  respect 
to  aggravating  circumstances.  Such  a 
procedure  guarantees  that  all  evidence 
favorable  to  the  defendant  will  be  con- 
sidered while  unreliable  derogatory  evi- 
dence will  continue  to  be  excluded. 

Finally,  S.  1401  provides  for  appellate 
review  of  the  Imposition  of  the  death 
sentence.  The  defendant  is  granted  the 
ri^t  to  appeal  the  imposition  of  the  sen- 
toice. 

With  all  these  safeguards,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  need  to  require  that  ag- 
ravating  factors  be  proved  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt.  I  beUeve  that  these  safe- 
guards reduce  to  almost  an  impossibiUty 
the  likelihood  of  an  iimocent  man  being 
executed. 

I,  therefore,  oppose  the  amendment.  I 
believe  it  to  be  both  unworkable  and  un- 
necessary. It  is  my  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  Mc(XELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bmtlett).  The  Senator  from  Arkansas 
is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  as  it  is  now  is  pretty  much  in  con- 
formity with  present  law.  I  invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  subsection  (e) 
nWch  provides  that  the  decision  of  the 
court  or  Juir  as  to  the  existence  of  any 
aggravating  or  mitigating  factors  is  to 
be  based  upon  a  "preponderance  of  the 
information."  The  preponderance  stand- 
ard is  now,  and  has  been,  the  stand- 
ard utilized  for  the  purposes  of  sentenc- 
ing in  both  the  Federal  and  State  sys- 
tems. In  trying  to  arrive  at  a  Just  sen- 
tence in  a  particular  case,  the  judge  con- 
siders all  the  material  presented  to  him 
and  reaches  a  decision  based  upon  a  pre- 
ponderance of  that  informatiMi.  Thus, 
this  bill  contemplates  no  change  what- 
ever in  the  sentencing  system  now  ap- 
plicable to  all  Federal  crimes.  The  expres- 
sion "preponderance  of  the  uiformation" 
merely  appears  novel  because  it  is  not 
usualh'  stated. 

I  should  note,  however,  that  when  the 
Congress  last  took  up  the  question  of 
sentencing  for  "dangerous  special  of- 
l^ders"  m  the  Organized  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1970  this  was  precisely  the  stand- 
ard adopted  under  those  sentencing 
provisions.  That  act,  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  January  of  1970,  provided  for  in- 
creased sentences  for  defendants  who 
were  determined  to  be  "dangerous  special 
offenders"  by  a  preponderance  of  the 
information. 

Lest  there  be  any  confusion,  the  use  of 
the  term  "information"  rather  than  the 
term  "evidence"  was  the  result  of  a 
deliberate  choice  Ijecause  subsection  (c> 
of  the  bill  allows  the  defendant  to  pre- 
sent material  tending  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  any  mitigating  factors  even  If  it 


does  not  meet  the  standards  of  admissi- 
bility of  "evidence"  in  a  criminal  trial. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
this  bill  and  with  the  amendment  al- 
ready adopted  to  it,  we  are  going  pretty 
much  overboard  toward  accommodating 
the  worst  criminals  we  can  have  in  this 
country. 

Certainly,  a  finding  by  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence  that  these  aggravat- 
ing facts  exist — after  the  judgment  of 
guilt  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  on  the 
crime  of  murder  has  already  been 
reached— should  be  sufficient.  The  bill 
allows  the  defendant  to  offer  anything  in 
mitigation  that  he  wishes.  He  is  not  con- 
trolled by  the  rules  of  evidence.  He  can 
make  any  presentation  in  mitigation. 

I  think  we  are  l>eing  more  than  fair. 
We  are  going  pretty  far  to  try  to  have  a 
statute  that  will  permit  the  death  penalty 
under  only  the  highest  standards  and  re- 
quirements of  law.  There  will  be  no  death 
penalty  unless  Congress  or  the  States,  or 
both,  in  certain  instances,  enact  a  law 
setting  up  standards  such  as  are  in  this 
bill,  such  as  will  meet  the  tests  set  out 
in  Furman. 

The  real  issue  before  us  is  whether 
we  are  going  to  have  a  death  penalty  or 
whether  we  are  not.  We  are  try- 
ing to  meet  the  standards  that  the  courts 
set  up.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  go  be- 
yond those  standards.  We  can  go  beyond 
thorn  and  just  say  there  will  be  no  death 
penalty  statute.  If  that  is  what  the  Sen- 
ate wants,  that  is  its  right.  That  is  pretty 
much  what  we  are  leading  to. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  lie  defeated. 
I  am  ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

I  am  somewhat  perplexed  as  to  why 
those  who  oppose  this  amendment  feel 
that  they  can  make  a  judgment  about 
what  is  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
but  cannot  do  it  with  regard  to  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt.  They  say  that 
is  a  standard  they  do  not  feel  lends  it- 
self sufficiently  to  definition  to  be  able 
to  be  willing  to  accept  it,  but  they  have 
no  trouble  with  the  lesser  standard. 

I  do  not  see  why  the  amendment  we 
have  suggested  here  would  complicate 
that  particular  imderstanding  for  the 
judge  and  for  the  jury.  I  do  not  believe 
that  is  really  a  legitimate  argument. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  proponents  of 
the  bill  and  the  manager  of  the  bill  what 
the  real  meaning  of  some  of  these  words, 
say,  for  instance,  in  respect  to  the  miti- 
gating factors. 

One  of  the  mitigating  factors  is  that 
the  participation  of  the  defendant  is 
"relatively  minor."  Could  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  help  me  in  understanding 
what  the  managers  of  the  bill  feel  would 
be  "relatively  minor"?  Would  that  in- 
clude, for  example,  someone  who  is  driv- 
ing the  getaway  car  in  a  bank  robbery? 
Would  that  be  considered  relatively 
minor  or  not?  I  am  trying  to  get  some 
kind  of  understanding  of  the  legislative 
history  for  these  terms. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Two  issues  are  involved. 
One  is  the  issue  of  guilt.  Certainly,  if 
six  people  are  Involved  in  a  bank  rob- 
bery and  one  of  them  is  driving  a  car 
and  perhaps  two  are  lookouts  and  three 


go  into  the  bank  and  actually  perpetrate 
the  robbery,  they  are  all  engaged  in  the 
robbery.  If  a  homicide  occurs  during  that 
venture,  their  participation  would  in- 
volve all  of  them,  and  on  the  issue  of 
guilt,  they  are  on  an  even  standing. 

When  we  come  to  the  matter  of  miti- 
gating circumstances,  then  the  rules  of 
evidence  do  not  apply.  The  whole  matter 
can  be  considered  by  the  factfinder  with- 
out the  restraints  imposed  by  the  rules 
of  evidence.  As  a  result  almost  any  evi- 
dence will  be  allowed  to  establish  miti- 
gating circumstances.  That  is  an  addi- 
tional safeguard  in  favor  of  those  who 
want  to  establish  a  relatively  minor  role. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  3 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts have  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  his  own  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Ultimately,  of  course,  it  will  be  for 
the  jury  to  decide,  in  view  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, whether  the  role  of  the 
driver  of  that  car  or  the  role  of  the  look- 
outs, outside  the  building,  were  minor,  as 
compared,  for  example,  to  the  robber 
inside  the  bank  who,  as  in  one  case  in 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  told  five  officers 
and  employees  of  the  bank  to  Ue  down 
with  their  faces  to  the  floor,  and  then 
walked  from  one  to  the  other  and  shot 
them  dead. 

In  Ught  of  all  the  circumstances,  the 
proof  of  the  planning  and  premeditation 
of  the  defendants  and  their  intent.  It 
would  be  for  the  jury  to  decide  whetlier 
the  lookouts  were  involved  only  in  a 
minor  role  or  in  a  major  role,  in  deter- 
mining whether  the  mitigating  factor 
existed.  If  the  jury  found  that  the  miti- 
gating factor  existed,  the  lookouts  would 
not  be  subject  to  execution:  whereas,  the 
one  who  actually  put  them  on  the  floor 
and  pulled  the  trigger  would  be.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  the  mitigating  circum- 
stance. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  My  question  is  this: 
Should  a  judge,  in  reviewing  the  legis- 
lative histoi-y  of  this  particular  provision 
as  it  applied  to  that  circumstance  in  Ne- 
braska, consider  that  the  person  who 
drove  the  getaway  vehicle  in  that  partic- 
ular circumstance 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  a  question  for 
the  jiuy  to  decide,  in  the  light  of  all  the 
ciicumstances  that  prevail. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
talking  about  the  legislative  history.  We 
are  trying  to  flnd  out  what  those  words 
really  mean. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
whether  he  has  anything  he  wishes  to 
add.  What  I  am  giving  is  a  rather  simple 
fact  situation  which  I  think  probably 
arises  with  a  considerable  degree  of  fre- 
quency. 

Is  it  the  position  of  the  floor  man- 
agers of  the  bill  that  that  factual  situa- 
tion would  fall  into  theh:  interpretation 
of  "relatively  minor"  or  outside  it? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  the  Senator  will  yield. 
I  will  answer  in  part,  and  then  I  will 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Ml-.  KENNEDY.  I  should  Uke  the  Sen- 
ator to  answer,  but  on  his  own  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  been  traveling  <»  our 
time. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Presld  nt.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  nutke  those  ad.  istmentB. 

Mr.  BCcCLELLAN.  Mr.  Pr  sldeni. 
parliamentary  Inquiry.  Whose  time  are 
we  on  now?  I  thoncht  we  h4l  yielded 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFlCEd.  At  the 
moment,  we  are  on  the  time  oQthe  Sen- 
ator from  Manachasetts. 

Mr.  McCTJCT.r.AN.  I  thought  I  had 
yielded  the  floor. 

Mr.  HRU8KA.  Mr.  Pi-esideii.  I  yield 
myself  2  minntes,  with  the  permission  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Very  weU. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.Irhe  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognl:  ed. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President 
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ator  from  Massachusetts  qpeak 
lative  history.  But  the  questloc 
or  not  a  mitigating  factor  exists  s  a  ques- 
tion of  fact  not  governed  by  Ini  ^ructions 
of  the  Judge  as  to  legal  questlo  ls.  When 
tiie  language  of  the  statute  h  brought 
before  a  Jury  and  tlie  instruc  ions  are 
read  to  the  Jury  that  "you  are  U  consider 
this  evidence  and  you  are  to  c  itermine 
whether  or  not  this  conduct  was  minor  or 
not,"  that  is  a  question  of  teglslltlve  his- 
tory. But  the  actual  decision  make  b?  the 
Jury  Is  a  determination  of  a  qisstion  of 
fact.  I  do  not  see  the  parallel,  ne  anal- 
ogy, the  pertinence,  or  relevant  ;.  Ques- 
tions of  fact  are  completely  livorced 
from  questions  of  law.  On^  witl  respect 
to  the  latter  can  legislative  hist  try  offer 
guidance. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  be  gla  1  to  hear 
at  this  point  from  the  8ena(  >r  from 
Arkansas.  I  think  every  memb(  r  of  the 
Senate  would  be  concerned  if  he  floor 
managers  of  the  bill  cannot  tel  us  on  a 
simple  factual  situation  if  someone  is 
Involved  in  a  minor  role  or  noi  .  If  they 
cannot  ten  us.  how  can  we  expt  ct  mem- 
bers of  the  Jmy  to  be  able  to  n  Bke  that 
decision  by  a  fair  preponderan  e  of  the 
evidence?  We  are  not  even  ab;  i  to  give 
them  guidelines.  We  have  a  sii  tple  fac- 
tual situation  that  I  have  poe(  d  to  de- 
velop that  point  Eo  that  there  night  be 
giildepoets  for  Judges  revlewim  legisla- 
tive history.  From  this  debate  t  le  courts 
will  probably  find  that  the  c  ildelines 
with  respect  to  mitigating  ftu  tors  are 
vague  Indeed. 

I  wonder  tf  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
might  respond  on  a  simple  facmial  situ- 
ation. We  have  a  Judge  up  in  Knssachu- 
setts  and  he  is  taylng  to  Instnwt  a  Fed- 
eral Jury  In  Massachusetts.  Lit  us  as- 
sume there  has  been  a  bank  ribbery  at 
the  First  National  Bank  in  B<^ton  and 
there  has  been  a  killing  in  tMat  bank. 
After  conviction  tiie  Judge  his  to  in- 
struct the  jury  as  to  their  resnTnsibllity 
in  deciding  whether  the  defendant  who 
drove  the  getaway  car  playe^a  minor 
role.  How  would  the  8enat>r  from 
Arkansas  clarify  that? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  cannot  itell  how 
judges  might  determine  any  qufstions  of 
fact. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  Is  not  fie  ques- 
tion. I 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  the  Senalor  wants 
my  opinion  I  will  give  it  I  tllbaght  he 
was  asking  me.  | 

Mr.  KBNNEa^Y.  Yes,  sir.       5 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  fvery  case 
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has  to  stand  on  Its  own  circumstances. 
But  if  three  people  enter  Into  a  con- 
spUiicy  to  go  into  a  bank  and  rob  the 
bank  at  gunpoint  and  to  kill,  if  neces- 
sary, to  carry  out  that  robbery,  and  the 
man  sitting  in  the  car  is  a  part  of  that 
conspiracy,  in  my  opinion  that  wo|dd 
not  be  a  minor  part. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  would  not  be  a 
minor  part. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  No.  If  he  went  there 
as  a  result  of  that  conspiracy,  knowing 
tliere  might  be  a  shooting,  a  killing.  Any 
circumstances  might  be  testified  to.  but 
if  he  went  there  for  the  piuiiose  of  com- 
mitting a  robbery,  it  would  not  be  a 
minor  part. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Then,  the  Senator 
holds  that  the  fellow  who  drives  the  get- 
away car  will  be  included. 

What  about  tlie  person  that  hides  the 
bank  robbers.  Let  us  say  there  Is  a  killing 
in  a  Boston  bank  robbery  and  the  crimi- 
nals go  out  to  Somerville  and  hide  in 
somebody's  basement.  Would  that  per- 
son who  hid  them  be  considered  to  have 
played  a  relatively  minor  role? 

Mr.  McCT.KTiTiAN.  If  it  is  a  relative 
or  something  like  that,  it  might  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  minor  role.  If  he  did  not 
actually  participate  in  the  crime,  then 
the  act  of  concealing  is  a  separate  crime 
and  not  a  part  of  the  crime. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Say  he  was  In  the 
discussion  and  knew  they  were  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  rob  tlie  bank. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  did  not 
say  that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  giving  It  to  the 
Senator  now. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Well,  let  us  have  It. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  trybig  to  make 
legislative  history  for  this  section  con- 
cerning mitigating  factors. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  you  can 
Imagine  a  thousand  circumstances  that 
would  all  be  difTerect. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  why  we  are 
bringing  this  up. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  And  there  Is  no  way 
to  write  that  into  law.  We  can  only  use 
general  language  which  It  will  be  up  to 
a  Jury  to  Interpret  In  the  light  of  their 
common  sense. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Then  the  test  would 
be  whether  a  person  knew  they  were  go- 
ing down  to  rob  the  bcmk.  He  knew  they 
were  going  down  to  rob  the  bank  and 
then  he  hid  those  persons.  I  am  asking 
If  that  would  be  considered  a  minor  role 
or  not?  What  would  be  the  attitude  of 
the  Judge  in  instructing  a  Jury?  What 
about  the  person  who  went  out  and 
bought  the  car  for  the  people  who  were 
going  to  rob  the  bank? 

We  have  seen  that  one  of  the  managers 
of  the  bill  has  been  unwilling  to  give  a 
definitive  answer  as  to  whether  the  per- 
son who  drove  the  getaway  car  was  in- 
volved in  a  minor  way  or  in  a  major  way, 
and  the  other  manager  felt  that  it  would 
fall  within  the  purview  of  these  particu- 
lar sections  of  section  (f ) . 

These  are  circumstances  that  take 
place  throughout  the  United  States  fre- 
quently and  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are 
relevant.  It  Is  pertinent  to  the  degree  of 
finality  by  which  this  sentencing  is  car> 
rled  oat. 
We  are  attempting  to  provide  by  this 


amendment  that  In  meeting  the  stand- 
ards on  the  aggravating  factors  they 
meet  the  standards  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt;  and  that  in  regard  to  the  miti- 
gating factors  that  we  are  going  to  In- 
terpret those  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  ooo- 
sidered  favorable  in  terms  of  the  defend- 
ant. I  think  we  have  a  resi>onsibUlty  to 
the  cause  of  justice  in  this  area. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  5  minutes  re- 
maining and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  3  minutes  remaining 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  1 
merely  wish  to  make  one  observation 
There  is  no  legislative  body  that  can 
write  a  law  portraying  In  the  statute 
every  kind  of  circumstance  that  might 
arise.  For  that  reason  we  use  in  the  stat- 
utes general  language  that  has  a  simple, 
coDunon  meaning  and  understanding 
among  intelligent  people — so  that  it  can 
be  apidied  by  such  people  in  the  various 
situations  that  might  occur. 

The  question  of  whether  a  persoD'k 
participation  in  a  crime  Is  minor  will 
be  for  a  Jury  to  determine  on  the  basis 
of  the  facts  and  crcumstances  presented 
at  the  trial. 

I  cannot  predict  what  a  Jiny  would  do 
on  a  set  of  facts,  but  certainly  it  is  not 
intended  here  to  impose  the  death  pen- 
alty upon  a  person  when  he  played  only 
some  minor  part  in  a  crime.  But  it  will 
be  up  to  the  jury  to  make  that  deter- 
mination based  on  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  commission  of  tlie  crime.  I 
do  not  know  any  other  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  thrust  of  this  amendment  pro- 
vides that  where  there  Is  any  Indecision, 
it  is  going  to  be  found  in  favor  of  the 
preservation  of  life,  rather  than  death. 
That  is  the  whole  point  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  wffl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  How  much  time  does 
the  Seaator  from  Maine  want? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  how 
Hkuch  time  remains?  I  will  take  only 
about  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  1  minute 
remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
that  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  say  that  I  op- 
pose the  Imposition  of  the  death  penalty 
in  any  situation.  But  I  would  support 
the  Kennedy-Hart  amendment,  because 
in  case  the  bill  passes,  it  should  at  least 
be  in  as  palatable  a  form  as  we  can  make 
it.  The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  the  Soiator  fitHB 
Michigan  Is  consistent  with  the  proee- 
durto  we  use  In  the  trial  of  a  respondent 
In  a  State  or  Federal  court.  The  State 
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or  the  Federal  Government  is  required  to 
prove  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  the 
guilt  of  the  respcmdent.  If  the  respondent 
asserts  the  affirmative  defense  of  in- 
sanity, he  Lb  charged  with  the  burden  of 
proving  that  defense,  but  not  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired  or  been 
yielded  back. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
Senators  are  going  to  ask  for  time,  I 
withdraw  my  yielding  back  of  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  If  a  respondent  is 
making  an  siffirmative  defense,  he  has  '.o 
prove  it  only  by  a  preponderance  of  the 
evidence.  The  amendment  before  us  in- 
vokes that  same  procedure  with  respect 
to  sentencing.  I  think  it  is  a  very  wise 
amendment.  The  question  of  the  indi- 
vidiud's  life  is  at  stake,  and  I  certainly 
think  the  aggravating  circumstances 
mandating  the  death  penalty  should 
have  to  be  proved  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that 
I  considered  offering  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  change  the  word  "shall" 
to  "may"  on  line  7  of  the  pending 
amendment,  but  in  view  of  the  fate  suf- 
fered be  a  similar  amendment  offered 
earlier  today  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, I  decided  that  would  be  useless. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back 
or  consumed.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendments  (No.  1016)  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hakt).  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  atmoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Aricansas  (Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfieu))  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelsow) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoxiNicK) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfislo)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
votinjr,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Bffr. 
Hatfield)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  49, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 


[No.  70  Leg.] 

TEAS— 49 

Abourezic 

Hathaway 

Muskle 

Baker 

Huddleston 

Pas  tore 

Bayh 

Hughes 

Pearson 

Biden 

Humphrey 

PeU 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Percy 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Proxmire    - 

Case 

Javits 

Riblcoff 

Church 

Kennedy 

Schwelker 

Clark 

Mathlas 

Scott,  Hugh 

Cook 

McOee 

Stafford 

Cranston 

McOovern 

Stevenson 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

Taft 

Pong 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

Gravel 

Metzenbaum 

Welcker 

Hart 

Mondale 

Williams 

Hartke 

Montoya 

Haskell 

Moss 

NATS — 43 

Aikeu 

Dole 

McClure 

Allen 

Domenicl 

Nunn 

Bartlett 

Eastland 

Pack  wood 

Beau 

Ervin 

Randolph 

Bellmon 

Fannin 

Roth 

Bentsen 

Ooldwater 

Scott, 

Bible 

Oriffln 

WUUam  L 

Brook   . 

Oumey 

Sparkman 

Buckley 

Hansen 

Stennis 

Byrd, 

H^ms 

Stevens 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Hruska 

Symington 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Johnston 

Talmadge 

Cannon 

Long 

Thurmond 

Chiles 

Magnuson 

Tower 

Curtis 

Mcdellan 

Young 

NOT  VOTING — 8 

Bennett 

Pvilbright 

Mansfield 

Cotton 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Domiuick 

Hollings 

So  Mr.  Kennedy's  amendment  (No. 
1016)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UNANIMOUS -CONSENT   AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  Eksk  unanimous  consent  that  on  the  gun 
control  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), there  be  a  time  limitation  of  2 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Mc(7lellan)  ;  that  time  on  any 
amendment  thereto  be  limited  to  20  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
in  accordance  with  the  usual  form;  that 
time  on  any  debatable  motion  or  appetd- 
related  thereto  be  limited  to  20  minutes, 
to  be  divided  in  accordance  with  the  us- 
ual form;  and  that  the  agreement  be  in 
the  ususd  form.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mi-.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  question  of  germane- 
ness, and  so  on,  applies  only  to  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
Is  correct.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  ITie  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 


ate, it  is  the  intention  of  the  joint  leader- 
ship to  adjourn  over  imtil  Tuesday  noon 
following  the  completion  of  action  on 
the  pending  business  today.  From  what  I 
can  ascertain  in  talking  with  Senators, 
there  are  no  other  major  amendments  to 
be  called  up,  other  than  the  gun  control 
amendment.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes)  has  an  amendment  on 
which  he  is  willing  to  agree  to  a  time 
limitation  of  20  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided.  I  tlilnk  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas has  indicated  that  that  would  be 
agreeable  to  him,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  that  effect. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  House  of 
Representatives  may  adjourn  shortly, 
and  it  is  the  desire  of  the  leadership  to 
get  Senate  action  on  the  concurrent  res- 
olution putting  the  Senate  over  until 
Tuesday.  I  hope  that  the  leadership  may 
have  the  imderstanding  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  Senators,  as  it  usually  does 
have,  so  that  the  Senate  may  stay  in  ses- 
sion today  until  such  time  as  it  completes 
action  on  the  pending  bill.  I  hesitate  to 
hold  up  the  adjournment  resolution  any 
longer  for  fear  the  House  may  adjoul-n. 
So  I  intend  to  offer  tliat  resolution  at  this 
time. 

If  I  am  mistaken  with  respect  to  Sena- 
tors who  may  have  amendments  which 
would  put  us'  beyond  today,  I  would  like 
to  know  about  it  now,  because  I  do  not 
wish  to  offer  this  resolution  now,  putting 
us  over  until  Tuesday,  if  we  are  not  going 
to  finish  the  bill  today. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  know  of  only  the 
two  as  to  which  the  time  Umitation  has 
been  fl-crreefi  \jq 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  considering  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  the  bill.  If  I  do  not  make 
it,  perhaps  someone  else  will.  I  do  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  engage  in  any 
extensive  debate  on  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
75— ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  SEN- 
ATE FROM  TODAY  UNTIL  MARCH 
19,  1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  offer  a  concurrent  resolution,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  75) 
providing  that  when  the  Senate  ccoapletes 
its  business  today,  It  stand  adjourned  until 
noon,  Tuesday,  March  19,  1974. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  WiU  this  resolution 
now  go  through,  regardless  of  any  other 
amendment,  so  that  we  can  again  take 
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up  the  bill  on  Tuesday  If  action  Is  not 
completed  today?    

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Wo,  It  Is  an- 
ticipated that  the  bill  wiU  be  acted  on 
today. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I  would  suggest  to  the  able  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  that  we  complete  ac- 
tion on  the  pending  bill  today,  regardless 
of  the  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  Is  the 
intention  of  the  leadership,  and  I  think 
that  Is  the  conscientious  Intention  of  all 
Senators. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFTCHR.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution.  ; 

The  concurrent  resolution's.  Con.  Res. 
75)  was  considered  and  agreed  to.  as 
follows : 

8.  Coif.  RE3.  76   " 

Resolved  by  the  Sen-te  {the  Bouse  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  when  the 
Senmte  completes  lt3  bualness  today,  Wednes- 
day, March  13,  1974,  It  stand  adjourned  until 
xuxm,  Tuesday.  March  19,  1074. 


CAPITAL  PUNISHMJian' 

The  Senate  contlnned  wltll  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  (S.  14011  to  estab- 
lish rational  criteria  for  the  iiiandatory 
Imposition  of  the  sentence  of  qeath,  and 
for  other  purposes.  \ 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Presideri  I  call  up 
an  amendment  which  I  have  afthe  desk. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OPPIciR.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated.      I 

The  assistant  legislative  clelk  read  as 
follows:  I 

At  the  end  of  the  bOI,  add  tl^  fonowlng 

new  section:  | 

Sec.  17.  Notwithstanding  any  ^her  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  United  Btat«9  marshal 
charged  with  the  execution  of  asy  sentence 
of  death  shall  take  such  action  as  may  be 
noceaeary  to  canse  such  execution  to  be 
carried  out  In  public.  The  United  States  mar- 
■bal  ahan  utnize  such  communication  facil- 
Itlea,  Including  radio  and  teleirlrlon.  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  the  widest  possible 
exposure  of  such  execution  to  the  public, 
and  shall  carry  out  such  execution  at  a  time 
most  lUcely  to  provide  such  exposure. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  as  every- 
one hi  this  body  knows.  I  am  unalterably 
opposed  to  this  atire  biU,  and  I  Intend 
to  vote  against  it  regardless  of  the  pas- 
sage of  this  or  any  other  amendment.  l>e- 
Uevlng  that  this  is  a  long  trip  into'  the 
past,  regardless  of  what  taappens  If  it 
passes. 

However,  it  has  besn  maintained  that 
the  purpose  for  this  bill  is  as  ^deterrent 
against  serious  crimes,  and  throughout 
our  debate  on  restitution  of  a  Federal 
death  penalty  statute,  proponents  have 
based  their  support  In  large  nieasure  on 
the  deterrent  effect  of  execution.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  said. 
In  his  opening  remarks  yesterday,  that: 

If  a  criminal  knows  that  he  will  forfeit  his 
own  life  If  he  commits  one  of  the  crimes 
enumerated  In  this  bill,  he  wfll  certainly  be 
much  IcH  likely  to  commit  that  act  than  If 
all  he  had  facing  him  was  m  prison  sentence 
and  eventual  paxole. 

But,  Mr.  President,  how  many  people 
will  be  awaie  of— and  therefore  deterred 


by — a  death  penrlty  statute  as  long  as 
execution  of  the  death  penalty  remains 

a  private  affair? 

Executions  in  the  20th  century— 
whether  by  hanging,  gassing,  or  electro- 
cution—have been  performed  behind  the 
walls  of  our  prisons  with  only  the  warden, 
a  physician,  the  executioners,  and  per- 
haps a  few  oth3r  witnesses  present. 

Mr.  President,  th3  last  execution  In 
my  State  was  a  Federal  execution  while 
I  was  Govemor  of  the  Stat?.  The  execu- 
tion took  plac3  in  an  old  garage,  where 
th:y  built  a  wooden  platform  and  filed 
the  witnesses  in  to  witness  the  execution, 
in  rn  old,  broken-down  garage  inside  the 
walls  of  th3  Stat2  prison,  out  of  sight 
and  out  of  mind  of  everyone  except  those 
In  the  lmm:diate  vicinity. 

Mr.  President,  if  indeed  there  is  a  de- 
terrent effect  to  be  derived  from  execu- 
tions, as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
would  contend — it  certainly  will  not  be 
known  to  the  vast  majority  of  our  people 
as  long  as  executions  are  carried  out  in 
private. 

Therefore,  the  amendment  I  am  offer- 
ing requhres  the  U.S.  marshal  charged 
with  the  execution  of  any  sentence  of 
death  "to  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  cause  this  execution  to  be 
carried  out  in  public.  TTie  U.S.  marshal 
shall  utilize  such  communication  facili- 
ties, including  radio  and  television,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assiu^  the  widest 
possible  exposure  of  such  execution  to  the 
public,  and  shsdl  carry  out  such  execution 
at  a  time  most  likely  to  provide  such  ex- 
posure." 

Mr.  President,  let  us  be  deadly  realistic 
about  what  we  are  doing  here  today.  My 
colleagues  will  recall  the  horror  ex- 
pressed by  many  Germans  following  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War  when  they 
learned  the  truth  of  what  had  happened 
In  the  concentration  camps  at  Dachau. 
Auschwitz,  Buchenwald,  Sachsenhausen. 
and  others — the  houses  of  death  inflicted 
by  the  state. 

The  German  people  said  they  had  not 
known  what  was  going  on  behind  the 
fences  of  the  camps. 

Mr.  President,  xmtll  there  Is  greater 
public  exposure  to  these  killings  by  the 
State,  the  American  people,  too,  can.  and 
will,  say  they  have  not  known  what  was 
going  on  behind  the  walls  of  the  prisons 
In  the  chambers  of  death. 

If  Senators  believe  there  Is  a  deterrent 
effect  Inherent  In  the  death  penalty,  then 
my  amendment  will  provide  a  way  to 
greatly  increase  this  deterrence. 

Let  us  at  least  not  be  hypocrites. 

Let  us  at  least  be  consistent  with  our 
previously  stated  position. 

We  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

If  the  death  penalty  is  to  be  a  deter- 
rent, the  more  people  who  see  the  execu- 
tion, are  offended  by  It,  are  alarmed  by 
it,  and  know  that  if  they  ever  commit 
a  similar  crime  they  are  subject  to  a  simi- 
lar penalty,  the  better.  So  If  we  believe 
In  what  we  are  doing  here  today,  this 
amendment.  I  think,  wlH  offer  a  way  for 
the  death  penalty  to  be  a  more  effective 
deterrent  to  capital  crime.  If  in  fact  It  is  a 
deterrent  at  all. 

Mr.  Presidmt,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  think  I  want  to  dlscu.ss  the  merits 


of  this  amendment.  I  will  simply  say  to 
my  colleagues  that  any  of  you  who  want 
an  Invitation  to  attend  a  public  execu- 
tion have  the  opportunity  to  get  that  In- 
vitation by  voting  for  this  amendment. 

I  think  the  amendment  Is  a  step  back- 
ward. There  is  nothing  progressive  about 
it.  A  man  who  Is  executed  will  be  dead 
in  a  minute— just  as  dead  whether  It  is 
done  In  public  or  done  In  private. 

My  thought  Is  that  this  pretty  much 
reflects  upon  us  if  we  vote  ourselves  in- 
vitations to  attend  a  public  execution. 
I  cannot  vote  for  the  amendment,  Mr! 
President.  My  colleagues  may  want  to  do 
so.  but  I  cannot. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  a?k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  California  (Mr 
TtjNNET)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amrndment. 

The  KIESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Horn).  Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not 
plan  that  this  amendment  would  be 
drawn  facetiously  to  the  pending  biD.  but 
this  is  a  bill  which  Is  deadly  and  is  a 
matter  of  life  or  death  because  a  vote 
f  jr  this  bill  will  be  a  vote  for  death.  A 
vote  against  It  will  be  a  rote  for  life. 

I  truly  believe  that  as  long  as  we 
carry  out  executions  In  this  country  In 
closed  quarters.  In  old  garages.  In  secret 
chambers,  behind  closed  doors,  the 
American  people  will  not  be  aware  of  the 
vicious  feelings  of  pain  and  agony  being 
suffered  in  what  is  happening  there. 

We  can  continue  to  maintain  oui  in- 
nocence of  what  we  are  saying  and  do- 
ing— all  of  us — in  the  name  of  the  State; 
but.  for  God's  sake  let  us  not  be  hypo- 
crites about  what  we  are  doing.  If  we 
want  to  execute  people,  then  do  It  in  the 
open,  do  it  where  we  all  know  what  Is 
happening,  do  it  where  we  all  can  feel  the 
pain  and  agony  being  Inflicted  before 
death.  Let  us  at  least  get  it  out  in  the 
open  and  understand  the  nature  of  what 
we  are  really  doing. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  going  to  vote  for  this  bin  no  matter 
what  kind  of  amendments  are  placed 
upon  It.  I  cannot  vote  for  the  Senator's 
amendment  although  I  fully  understand 
the  purpose  of  what  he  has  In  mind.  I 
know  the  Senator  Is  not  being  facetious 
because  he  need  take  no  back  seat  to 
anyone  in  his  dedication  to  good  deeds 
and  In  his  deep  concern  for  humankind. 
My  feeling  about  the  bUl  is  that  it  will 
not  be  a  crowning  glory  for  Congress  to 
legislate  the  death  penalty.  The  work  of 
this  Nation  should  be  in  the  protection  of 
life,  in  the  enhancement  of  life,  and  in 
the  enrichment  of  life. 

My  father  was  a  State  representative 
in  the  South  Dakota  State  Letdslature 
In  the  year  1937.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  repeal  amendment  of  the  death  pen- 
alty In  that  State.  It  was  not  a  particu- 
larly popular  Issue.  But  he  was  right. 

As  his  son.  I  Intend  to  see  that  my  vote 
is  one  that  will  not  have  Congress  im- 
pose the  death  penalty  In  the  Federal 
eode. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  And 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  poses  some  difficulties — very  real 
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^netfltiets    which  I  «ho«eht  I  n^M  try 

to  explain.  .  -  .  ,.  j 

It  so  happens,  by  chance,  i  finished 
reatfing  a  hook  entitled  "The  Ddsainpear- 
ance  of  Dr.  Corcoran,"  which  describes 
UK  famaoi  19Ui  oentury  munler  of  a 
B^glHidtoetar  for  which  •  member  of  ttae 
fOsvuA  nedial  frateniity  nas  tatter 
tried  and  comicted. 

•nie  conchBten  of  the  booik  describes 
the  execution  of  Dr.  John  White  Webster 
sha  was  convicted  of  the  murder.  One 
f^  the  fioai.  passages  in  tlie  book  de- 
sotbes  the  great  crowd  which  descended 
von  the  ttmot  xA.  execution  in  Boston  at 
tlw  tine  of  the  execation  and  the  enor- 
mous prfsiBc  interest  and  curiosity,  the 
nuBhid  faarination  which  execution  had 
created. 

OI  course.  If  we  go  back  into  history, 
ae  find  that  rather  than  stimulating 
a  iJfTintF  o<  wvulskn  at  the  executtons, 
^^HlB  exBODtiotxs  indeed  stimutated  tte 
kkid  of  — wlilil  and  unhealthy  cnriosfty 
ol  vaA  crwwds  which  historically  gath- 
ered to  witness  the  executions.  So  that 
itSaer  than  being  in  any  way  revolted  by 
Um  idght.  they  seemed  to  have  been 
stimulated  by  it. 

I  — iiiifT  iHaetber  the  Senator  would 
CMC  te  coBunent.  as  a  matter  of  huosan 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  by  no  means  want  to 
Imply  that  this  is  not  a  repulsive  amend- 
»«A«t  TirriVTT  it  is  repulsive,  and  I  hope 
It  ii  mrHWTf  to  almost  everyone,  to 
ttfedc  aiiiwil  seeing  an  execution,  or  list- 
crtiC  to  R  I  aaa  not  speaidng  against 
the  fHKnAnent  here  but  it  ts  one  ki- 
tenied  tobeRpcAsive  because  Ihe  matter 
of  an  execution  itself  is  tiie  most  repxfl- 
fltre  tIdBg  I  can  think  of . 

Uy  ctrtenMoa  Is,  that  If  It  is  to  be 
a  drteRtnt.  hi  order  to  be  a  deterrent 
ft  hu  to  be  widely  disseminated.  seeMng 
the  expetleace.  In  order  to  deter  any- 
thing. 

U  At  dcKws  a  crowd,  then  I  regret  it, 
I  dto  not  want  to  eo  bade  to 
ot  ntasi  crowds  and 
Ttale  udtfcioWang  at  exet-uttens.  We 
■AsjcBA  face  what  we  are  doing  today. 
Ttals  amendment  win  serve  to  make  us 
matler  B" 

ib.  aiAXHIAS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  historical  incident  I  can  thiiiic  of  In 
wMch  oa  cncMtiaa  operated  as  ttie  Sen- 
ator from  iBwm  thiidcB  mlcht  woik  If  his 
sncndnent  niuc  to  be  adopte<L 

Outing  the  Sevolutlonai7  War,  there 
were  some  Majylanrtars  who  were  atUl 
kval  to  tbeir  oath  to  the  British  erova. 
ieaUed  Tories  at  tiae 
with  traaaoB.  Otader 
tte  Imr  In  Ifarftenl,  iivhich  wasfheHtw 
of  VrttslB  at  the  ihue,  the  ptudshmest 
tat  treason  was  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quaitered.  They  were  kaJcen  to  the  Jail 
in  Fredeiiek,  Ud.  TSiey  were  hanged,  est 
I  stiU  aiifc.  their  bowels  were 
and  tiieta- Indies 
dtvided  late  fear  parts  and  exposed  as 
the  Oovenmr  had  tHrected. 

mtat  pmdsftnnent  was  so  barbarous  it 
hadthe  efliBcifc  of  bringing  about  the  aho- 
Btton  ot  hanghvc,  drawing,  and  <niartfr- 
iOK  ia  Oie  atate  «f  Maryland  and.  theie- 
aaec  OMMUiteut  tha  Ckiited  States. 

ao.  tbera  Ii  at  ieaat  that  liMorieal 
i  operate  in  the  dl- 


lecUon  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would 
propose. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  heard  one  comment 
here  today  when  the  amendemnt  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  was  voted  on, 
where  it  was  charged  that  a  vcte  for  the 
amendment  would  be  a  vote  for  laother- 
liood— you  know.  Mr.  President,  that  we 
were  not  going  to  execute  a  pregnant 
woman.  As  a  matto-  of  fact,  they  did  not 
realise  as  they  voted  for  that  amend- 
ment, that  they  pvobaUy  would  execnte 
the  woman  anjrway,  after  the  baby  was 
bom,  so  It  was  not  a  vote  for  motherhood 
but  a  vote  for  an  nnbom  child  to  survive 
the  execution.  When  we  are  dealing  with 
as  distasteful  thing  as  an  execution,  we 
should  realize  fully  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  modify  my  ainendraeut  as  it  has 
been  pointed  out  to  me  it  contains  an 
error. 

Mr.  McCLEXXAN.  Have  not  the  yeas 
and  nays  been  ordered? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Yes.  the  yeas  and  najs 
have  been  ordered.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  my  amend- 
ment  

Mr.  McC^.ET.TAN.  Let  me  hear  the 
niodificaticai,  please. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Pi^esideut.  the 
amendment  now  t«ads : 

K»twlthstandl»f  any  vOmt  txryvMon  of 
law.  tUe  TJnited  States  xnualnl  clMrg<ed  wnb 
%tsK  execution  of  any  Bentoace  of  <le««li  shall 
take  such  action  sis  may  be  necnsBmiy  t»  caT»e 
Bw*  execution  to  be  ■carrted  <nrt  In  public. 

Then  it  reads,  "The  United  States 

marshal  shall" — strike  the  wards  *\itiliae 
snch" — ^"^ake  available  to  all  communi- 
cations facilities''— «tk1  then  add^'^the 
media,  including  radio  and  television 
Oipportunltles  to  assure  the  widest  pos- 
sible esposuve  of  such  execution  to  the 
pubUc  and  shall  carry  out  aoch  execu- 
tloa  at  a  time  most  Mely  to  provide  such 
exposnre. 

The  PRESIDING  OPWtCER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  Is  so  modified. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  modified 
as  f  oQows: 

At  file  end  of  the  bm,  add  the  XaUowlog 
new  section: 

par-  17.  l^otwlthstandlag  acy  other  provl- 
«laa  ol  law.  the  CnUad  Staitea  tnarshal 
charged  with  the  ezocutlaa  at  Jtoy  ceateace 
at  death  shaU  talce  auoh  acttaa  ••  womw  be 
necessary  to  cause  molt  aaaoiittoii  to  te  o»r- 
rled  «ut  In  pubUc.  Hm  Ui 
shall  naka  araHaMa  to  aU 
tloa  facflittMMtd  sMdi 
televlsian.  oppoctimltl—  — 
to  assure  the  widest  possible  ezpostire  of  jMCii 
^iMtrutlffM  to  the  p«bUe.  M*d  ^mH  carry  out 
Mich  execwtiom  «t  a  tlM*  iBMt  Ukely  to  pr*- 
vide  Mich  expoMKB. 

Mr.  McCLEIXAN.  I  Tldd  2  minutes  to 
the  disthigulshed  Senator  from  florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  we  under- 
stand the  motives  of  the  Senator  from 
lOwa  and  his  stronc  feelinss  of  belne 
against  the  bOI.  I  intend  to  vc*e  for  the 
bill  on  final  passage,  but  I  wfll  not  do 
St  with  any  great  satisfaction.  I  am  not 
completely  sm*e  of  that. 

I  think  we  are  in  a  time  oS.  great  ter- 
ror. It  is  a  question  upon  which  men 
have  differed  for  a  lone  time,  atMi  we 
'WiU  eontiiuie  to  difEer  as  to  srtketfaer  or 
not  tt  is  a  detemnt  But  beca«K  oC  the 
sltaation  that  now  exists,  when  we  see 


acts  of  terroitsm,  aad  In  an  a^teoq*  to 
protect  the  dUoenry  oi.  VtsSm  comAry. 
some  of  us  feel  we  have  to  ^>te  for  this 
measure,  If  it  is  a  deterrent.  Oatahdir, 
our  vote  is  as  sincere  as  the  v^e  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  who  feels  that 
his  daddy  was  right  and  who  feete  that 
he  is  right  in  casting  a  vote  agahist  the 
bill. 

But  this  amendment,  in  spite  of  what 
the  Senator  f  i-om  Iowa  is  attempting  to 
do,  is  a  bad  amendment;  because  this 
amendment  says  that  we  are  going  to 
show  on  televiaon,  in  the  wides*  cover- 
age, public  executions.  So  w^  are  fiomg 
to  makje  children  watch  public  execa- 
timis.  I  think  that  is  wrong.  I  befieve 
that  any  of  us  ^rtio  conscientiously  think 
<rf  this,  in  ^ite  of  the  well-mearUng  mo- 
tives of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  California,  will 
realize  that  we  do  not  want  to  consign 
children  to  this,  that  it  is  going  to  be 
on  televisnm,  that  children  are  cotng 
to  watch  this. 

We  need  only  think  back  to  our  child- 
hood and  the  feelings  with  respect  to 
public  executions  then,  and  we  will  icnow 
the  kind  <rf  impression  it  makes. 

In  apite  of  what  is  attempted  to  be 
done  in  this  kind  of  an  amendment,  to 
cause  some  pubUc  revulsion,  it  will  esnee 
a  very  serious  and  a  vei^  dangerous  13xiae 
to  be  shown  to  childccti.  It  is  sometktae 
they  are  not  equipped  to  handle.  Thejr 
are  not  equipped  to  engage  in  the  de- 
bate we  are  In  today  and  the  praa  aad 
cons  of  whether  or  rwt  we  shoidd  have 
capital  punishment.  It  would  be  totaSy 
unfair  to  oonsign  them  to  that. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HDCaiES.  Mr.  President,  I  scree 
with  eveiytfalng  the  Senator  from  Flarida 
has  said.  We  have  no  disagreemehL  B  is 
a  repidsive  thing.  Z  would  not  want  aor 
children  fee  see  it.  Nevertheless.  If  that  Is 
the  decision  of  their  parents,  then  I  think 
they  ought  to  know  what  we  are  vdtinc 
for.  They  ought  to  know  what  we  are 
insisting  on:  and  perhaps  by  their  cas- 
ing on  ns,  they  can  eventually  gA  xid 
of  this  barbarism  In  our  society,  the 
murderoQS  intent  burled  deep  in  the 
hearts  of  all  of  us,  whether  in  the  naae 
of  the  State  or  anyone  else.  I  have  no 
disagiteuient  moraSy  with  qvhat  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  frsm  nortda  aavs.  I 
certainly  have  diiimniiiiinwf  with  the 
overan  IntantoT  Itae  MIL 

Mr.  McCLBU-AM.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  ttw  UnwrftamttoaT 

The  nt8Sn3n«a  O^PVCER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  S  mlwi^es  remaining. 

Mr.  MoCLCZiIxAlf.  I  win  not  use  n.  I 
Just  wtth  to  make  wi  obeenrattaa. 

The  aiBthor  of  the  amenAnent  aerees 
that  It  is  repuldwe.  I  «ilnk  It  Is  tepolcive 
to  all  of  us.  and  we  ooKhl  to  lejeet  Vi 
unanimomtf. 

Mr,  PiesMent,  I  yield  back  a»e  remain- 
der (tf  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ml  liae 
on  the  amendawnt  has  been  yMded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Seaatar  fiom  Iowa. 
Ob  tlds  ^aertlen  the  feas  and  naya  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  deilc  wfll  eoB  the 
roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  call«l  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  aimounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Pdlbkigbt),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings).  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansmzlo),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  are  necessaiily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
OomMicK) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfizlo)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
votiner.  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hattield)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  10, 
nays  81,  as  follows: 


[No.  71  Leg.]       1 

YEAS— 10 

t- 

Abourezk 

Inouye 

Tunney 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Weicker 

Hart 

McOovem 

i 

Hugbes 

Proxmlre 

-^ 

■- 

NAYS— a  I 

- 

Aiken 

Errln 

UOM 

AUen 

Fannin 

Muttie 

Baker 

Fong 

Nuen 

Butlett 

Ooldwater 

Padtwood 

Bayh 

Oravel 

Paatore 

BetOl 

Griffln 

Pearson 

BeUmon 

Oumey 

PeU 

Bentaen 

Hansen 

Percy 

Bible 

Bartke 

Bandolpb 

Blden 

Haskell 

Rihicoa 

Brock 

Hathaway 

Roth 

Brooke 

Helms 

Schwelker 

Buckler 

HruBka 

Scott,  Hxigh 

Burdlck 

Huddleston 

Scott, 

Byrd. 

Humphrey 

WlUtamL 

Harry  F.. 

Jr.    Jackson 

Spaikman 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Javlts 

BUtord 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Steanls 

Case 

Long 

Stexens 

CbUes 

Uagnuson 

Stevenson 

Church 

Mathias 

Symington 

cook 

Mcaellan 

Taft 

Craxtaton 

McCIure 

Tali|iadg« 

CurUa 

McOee 

Tbvpmond 

Dole 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Domenld 

Metcalf 

WUllama 

■acleton 

ifetsenbaum 

Young 

Bastiand 

Montoya 

.- 

NOT  vomjo— 8   ? 

Bennett 

FxUbrlght 

Mansfield 

cotton 

Hatfield 

MoQdale 

Dominlck 

Hollings 

NeUon 

So  Mr. 

Hughes'  amendmeot  was 

re- 
jected.  

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  HUOHES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  30  seconds? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield.         ^ 

Mr.  HUOHES.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  my  coUeagues  that  on  national 
television  tonight,  as  a  matter  of  enter- 
tainment, there  wiU  be  an  ezc^knt  show 
entitled  "The  Execution  of  Private 
Stovik."  I  suggest  that  all  of  you  who  do 
not  believe  in  your  children  watching 
ezecutioDs  not  watch  that  show  tonight. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts for  yielding. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jAvns)  and  myself,  I  call  up  my  amend- 
ments No.  1020. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendments. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendments. 

Amendments  No.  1020  are  as  follows: 

On  page  11,  before  line  l,  insert  tbe  follow- 
ing: 


"TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  18, 
UNITED  STATES  CODE,  RELATINa  TO 
THE  MANDATORY  IMPOSITION  OF  THE 
SENTENCE  OP  DEATH". 
On  page  11,  line  1.  strike  out  the  words 
"That  chapter"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

'SscTioN  1.  Chapter". 
On  page  33.  after  the  matter  following 
line  3.  add  the  following  new  titles: 
"TITLE  II— REGULATION  OF  HANDGUNS 
"Skc.  301.  (a)  Titles  H,  HI,  IV,  and  V  of 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Personal  Safety 
Handguns  Act  of  1974*. 

"(b)  Title  18.  United  SUtes  Code.  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  chapter  44  the 
following  new  chapters: 

"  'Chapter  44A.— FIREARM  LICENSING 
"'Sec. 

"'931.  Definitions. 
"  '932.  Registration. 

"  '933.  Sales  of  handguns  and  ammunition. 
"  '934.  Penalties. 

"  '935.  Dlspoeltion  of  firearms  to  Secretary. 
"  '936.  Rules  and  regulaUons;  periods  of  am- 
nesty. 
"  '937.  Disclosure  of  information. 
"  '938.  Assistance  to  Secretary. 
"  'i  931.  Definitions 

"  'As  used  in  this  chG4>ter — 
"'(1)  The  term  "handgun"  means  any 
weapon  designed  or  redesigned  to  be  fired 
while  held  In  one  hand;  having  a  barrel  less 
than  ten  Inches  in  length  and  designed  or  re- 
designed or  made  or  remade  to  use  the  en- 
ergy of  an  explosive  to  expel  a  projectile  or 
projectiles  through  smooth  or  rifled  bore. 

*"(2)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

"'(3)  The  term  "licensed  dealer"  means 
any  Importer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer  li- 
censed under  the  provisions  of  chapter  44 
of  this  title. 

"  '(4)  The  term  "ammunition"  means  am- 
munition or  cartridge  cases,  primers,  bul- 
lets, or  propellant  powder  designed  for  use 
In  any  handgun. 

*"(6)  The  term  "sell"  means  give,  be- 
queath, or  otherwise  transfer  ownership. 

"  '(6)  The  term  "poesess"  means  asserting 
ownership   or   having   custody    and   control 
not  subject  to  termination  by  another  or 
after  a  fixed  period  of  time. 
"  'I  933.  Registration 

"'(a)  It  Is  unlawful  for  a  person  know- 
ingly to  possess  a  handgun  not  registered  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. This  subeectlon  shall  not  apply  with 
reject  to^ 

•"( i )  a  handgun,  previously  not  registered, 
if  such  a  handgun  is  held  by  a  certified 
dealer  for  purpoaes  of  sale:  Provided,  That 
records  of  such  handguns  are  kept  as  may  be 
required  by  the  Secretary; 

"  '(2)  a  handgun  peasesaed  by  a  person  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  chapter  and  con- 
tinuously by  such  person  thereafter  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days; 

"  '(3)  a  handgun,  prevUmsly  not  registered, 
possessed  by  (A)  the  United  SUtes  or  any 
department  ur  agency  thereof,  or  (B)  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 

"•(b)(1)  A  certified  dealer  who  sells  a 
handgun  to  a  person  In  whoee  possession  the 
handgun  must  be  registered  shall  require 
from  the  purchaser  a  completed  application 
for  registering  the  handgun  and  shall  file 
the  application  with  the  Secretary  at  the 
time  of  sale. 

"  '(3)  When  a  person  other  than  a  certified 
dealer  sells  a  handgun,  the  purchaser  shall 
file  an  iqtpllcatlon  for  Its  registration  with 
the  Secretary  prior  to  receipt  of  the  hand- 
gun. 

"  "(8)  A  person  who  possesses  a  handgun 
on  the  efTective  date  of  this  chapter  shall, 
unless  he  sooner  sells  the  handgun,  file  an 
application  for  registration  of  the  handgun 


with  the  Secretary  within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days. 

"  '(c)  An  application  for  reglstratton  of  a 
handgun  shall  be  In  a  form  to  be  pre. 
scribed  by  the  Secretary,  which  shall  Include 
at  least  the  following: 

"'(1)  the  name,  address,  date  and  place 
of  birth,  photograph,  and  social  security  or 
ta^jayer  Identification  number  of  the  appli- 
cant; 

"  '(2)  the  name  of  the  manxifacturer,  the 
caliber  or  gage,  the  model  and  the  type,  and 
the  serial  number  of  the  handgun;  and 

"'(3)  the  date,  the  place,  and  the  name 
and  address  of  the  person  from  whom  the 
handgun  was  obtained,  the  number  of  such 
person's  certificate  of  registration  of  such 
handgun,  if  any,  and.  If  such  person  is  a 
licensed  dealer,  his  license  numt>er. 

"'(d)  An  application  for  registration  of 
a  handgun  shall  be  In  duplicate.  The  orig- 
inal application  shall  be  signed  by  the  appli- 
cant and  filed  with  the  Secretary,  either  lii 
person  or  by  certified  maU,  return  receipt 
requested,  in  such  place  as  the  Secretary 
by  regulation  may  provide.  The  duplicate 
shaU  be  reUlned  by  the  applicant  as  tem- 
porary evidence  of  registration.  The  Secre- 
tary, after  receipt  of  a  duly  filed  completed 
application  for  registration,  shall  send  to  the 
applicant  a  numbered  registration  certificate 
Identifying  such  person  as  the  registered 
owner  of  such  handgun. 

'"(e)  The  certified  record  of  a  handgun 
shall  expire  upon  any  change  of  the  name 
of  the  registered  owner  or  residence  unless 
the  Secretary  Is  notified  within  thirty  days 
of  such  change. 

"  '(f)  It  is  unlawful  for  a  person  to  carry 
a  handgun  required  to  be  registered  by  this 
chapter  without  having  a  registration  certif- 
icate, or,  if  such  certificate  has  not  been 
received,  temporary  evidence  of  registration, 
or  to  refuse  to  exhibit  such  certificate  or 
temporary  evidence  upon  demand  of  a  law 
enforcement  officer. 

" '{  933.  Sales  of  handguns  and  ammtmltion 

"  '(a)  A  registrant  of  a  handgun  who  sells 
the  handgun  shall,  within  five  days  of  the 
sale,  return  to  the  Secretary  his  registratloa 
certificate,  noting  on  it  the  name  and  resi- 
dence address  of  the  transferee,  and  the 
date  of  delivery. 

"•(b)  Whoever  acquires  a  handgun  re- 
quired to  be  registered  by  this  chapter  shall 
require  the  aeUer  to  exhibit  a  reglsratton 
certificate  and  ahaU  note  the  number  of  the 
certificate  on  his  appUcatlon  tor  registration. 

"'(c)  A  licensed  dealer  shall  not  take  or 
receive  a  handgun  by  way  of  pledge  or  pawn 
without  also  taking  and  retaining  during  the 
term  of  such  pledge  or  pawn  the  r^lstratlon 
certificate. 

"  Tf  such  pledge  or  pawn  la  not  redeemed 
the  dealer  ahall  return  the  registration  cer- 
tificate to  the  Secrttary  and  record  the  hand- 
gun In  his  own  name. 

"  '(d)  Tbtb  executor  or  administrator  of  an 
estate  containing  a  registered  handgun  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Secrvtary  of  the  death 
of  the  registered  owner  and  shall,  at  the  time 
of  any  transfer  of  the  handgun,  rettim  the 
certificate  of  registration  to  the  Secretary  as 
provided  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
The  executor  or  administrator  of  an  estate 
containing  an  unrecorded  handgtm  shall 
promptly  record  the  handgun  without  pen- 
alty for  any  prior  failure  to  reo(»d  It. 

"  '(e)  Whoever  possesses  a  handgun  shall 
within  ten  days  notify  the  Secretary  of  a  loss, 
theft,  or  destruction  of  the  handgun,  and. 
after  such  notice,  of  any  recovery. 

"'(f)  A  licensed  dealer  ahaU  not  sell  am- 
munition to  a  person  for  use  In  a  handgun 
required  to  be  registered  without  requiring 
the  purchaser  to  exhibit  a  certificate  of  regis- 
tration or  temporary  evidence  of  registration 
of  a  handgun  which  uaes  such  ammunltloa, 
and  noting  the  certificate  number  or  date  of 
the  temporary  evidence  of  registration  on  the 
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t*  be  mahitsUyd  by  Che 
jiMiiaiMii    to  «eoU*n   923  Cg>    «f   tills 
tltls. 
-  J  534.  FanalUes 

"  '{at  'Whoever  riolates  a  prorlaion  of  aec- 
tiaa  SB  at  section  933  shall  be  punished  by 
^^rtsDnment  'Bot  to  exceed  Hve  years,  tn  "by 
%  ^B0  sot  to  escved  e&^ee,  ^r  i>etii. 

■•■fkl  ■Vtmmnmt  liiiawlinly  COsiaeE  any  In- 
]_jnrtfcB  vm0tttA  to  to  fllBd  with  the  aec- 
j^im-t  fiiis^t  >•  this  cfai^ter,  or  forges  or 
alters  any  certiQcafee  of  eeglstraUon  or  tem- 
porary evidence  of  registration,  shall  be  pun- 
ttbed  1»y  tmprtsounient  not  to  ETreed  five 
ysHs  ur  a  ftae  cot  to  exceed  $l«.900  or  both. 

•■"fc>  Except  as  prerided  In  nibsection 
(%|,  Me  laforiBatton  or  evklenoe  obtained 
imm.  as  aygSicmMwi  or  oertlfieate  of  registra- 
tloa savHiaad  to  ke  submitted  or  retained  by 
a  aatMBBl  yersoa  In  erder  to  ooniply  with  any 
yrffWotow  «c  this  chapter,  or  regulations  is- 
gned  toj  the  Secretary,  «haU  be  used  as  evi- 
eeace  against  that  person  In  a  criminal  pro- 
with  respect  to  a  vWlatlon  of  taw 
pcior  t»  or  concurrently  wit*  the 
;  aC  tt*  appUcatlan  for  registration  can- 
taXarmatlon  or  ei-klence. 
••■m&.  Mip— Wlwi  ctfhandgu us  to  Secretary 

**fa)  Tbe  Secretary  is  autborieed  to  pay 
reaaasnM*  wals*  for  bandgiins  voluntarily 
rcUa«iii^eit  to  him 

« '^b)  A  peceon  vbo  lawfully  possessed  a 
haailgiui  prior  to  the  operative  efiect  of  auy 
pKwlsion  of  this  chapter,  and  who  becoimes 
luBU^Bite  to  possess  such  handgun  by  virtue 
•(  s«eh  provision,  shall  receive  reasonable 
ceaveasaMon  for  the  handgun  upon  Its  svr- 
rsa^r  to  the  Secretary. 
"^  198.  Kales  and  regrilatioiis:  periods  of 
amnesty 

"  Tine  Secretary  may  prescribe  such  rules 
anS  icgaiatians  as  he  deems  reasonably 
to  tarry  out  the  piwlsions  ol  this 
iadwding  reasonable  requlre«aeats 
for  the  marketing  of  handguns  that  lio  not 
kaxe  serial  numhers,  and  aoay  declare  periods 
ft  aame«ty  for  the  registration  of  handguns. 
"  1 137.  Diaclosure  of  Lnf  omiation 

"  IfiXomiation  oantaioed  on  any  oerttflcate 
ai  r^glstcaXlon  or  application  therefor  abaU 
acA  te  disclosed  except  to  the  Naticmal  Crime 
JHforatatlon  Center  established  by  the  Jted- 
enl  Banan  of  Invetftigatlon,  and  to  law 
eatMOement  cAcers  inquiring  such  Informa- 
Usa  tn  pursuit  of  their  oC&dal  duties, 
"'ttsa.  as^atatkoe  to  the  Secretary 
"  VImju  requested  toy  the  Secretary,  Fed- 
ts  and  ageactes  shall  assist  the 
In  the  adminlstratlosi  of  this 
chapter.' 

"TmJS.  m— UCKKSING 
"SB.  301.  Chapter  44  of  title   18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  iiiaerting  after 
lection  923  the  fallowing  new  .section: 
" '{ 922A.  ablate     pexzoit     systeus;     Federal 
handgtins  licensing 

"  '<aj  The  Becrtary  shall  determine  which 
States  or  political  subdivisions  of  States  have 
enacted  or  adopted  adeq\iate  permit  systems 
ter  the  posseeslon  of  handguns  and  shall 
puMlA  la  the  Federal  Begister  the  names  of 
•BCte  States  and  poliUcal  subdlvisktBS. 

"(h)  An  adeqtiate  permit  system  shall 
Utdade  prorislons  for: 

""(l)  identificatiou  of  the  permit  hinder 
appaarina  on  the  permit  incUtdiug  name, 
address,  age,  signature,  and  photograph; 

"  '{2)  restrictions  on  Issuance  of  a  permit 
to  a  peraon  who  Is  under  Indictment  or  wlio 
has  been  convicted  In  any  covirt  erf  a  crteie 
i^  Imprisonment  for  a  term  e.\- 
«oe  year,  or  who  is  a  fuglti-w  from 

"  'iZi  «astricti«cs  on  lasuanoe  of  a  permit 
to  a  pecBoa  whot,  by  reason  of  age,  meatal 
condition,  alcoholism,  drug  addiction  or  pre- 
vious violations  of  handgun  laws  cannot  be 


fldied  tiwn  ta  poaseas  «r  tne  haa<^«B3  safely 
aad  aespanslMy; 

«•  '{^  juaaiu  «(  Inimttgatfam  of  applicants 
Tor  perxotts  to  detaraln*  Xhelr  dQglhlllty  un- 
der KTftiparBgraphs  (3)  and  fS) .  tectndlng'fll- 
Ing  with  tSie  Iseuliig  agency  a  coMiplete  set 
«(  4mg«rpiiats  aad  a  recent  photvgraptt  of 
tbe  i^jpUcaaxt;  vnd 

"  '(b)  jiiifliMlliMi  of  posaesslaBs  of  hand- 
guns or  ammwfrilinw  hj  any  person  who  has 
uot  been  issued  si*ch  a  peraalt. 

"  '(c)  It  «hall  be  unlawful  lor  any  person 
to  sen  or  otherwise  transfer  any  handgun  or 
ammiinltion  to  any  person  (other  than  a  li- 
censed importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or 
lioenaed  dealer)   unless: 

"  '<1>  the  sale  or  transfer  Is  not  prohibited 
by  any  other  provision  of  this  cdiapter;  aaid 

"  '<S)  the  purdiaaeir  or  transferee  exhibits 
a  valid  permit  issued  to  him  by  a  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  having  an  adequate  per- 
mit system,  or  the  purchaser  or  transferee 
exhibits  a  valid  Federal  gun  Hcense  Issued  In 
aroordanoe  with  subeectlons  <d)  and  <e)  of 
this  aectkm. 

"  'i(d>  A  licensed  dealer  shall  Issiie  a  nd- 
«ral  gtin  license  to  a  person  upon  presenta- 
tion of — 

"  '{!)  a  valid  official  document  Issued  by 
the  person's  State  or  political  subdivision, 
shovrlng  his  name,  current  address,  age.  sjg- 
nnt-ure.  and  jrtiotograph. 

"'<2)  a  Btatement,  In  a  form  to  he  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary-  and  dated  within  six 
mouths  and  signed  by  the  c^ief  law  enforee- 
stent  officer  (or  his  delegate)  oX  the  locality 
of  residence  Oif  the  person,  Uiat  to  the  best  of 
that  officer's  luionledge  that  person  Is  not 
under  indictment,  has  not  been  convicted  in 
any  court  of  a  crime  punlA&hle  by  Imprlson- 
mmt  for  a  term  erceedlTtg  one  year.  Is  not  a 
fugitive  from  Justice,  an*  Is  not  otherwise 
prohibited  by  any  provision  of  Ftoderal.  State, 
or  local  law  from  possesstng  luindguns  and 
ammunition: 

"  <3>  a  statement  in  a  form  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  tbe  .Secretary,  dated  within  six 
months  and  signed  by  a  licensed  phj-slcian, 
that  In  his  professloual  opinion  such  person 
Is  mentally  and  physically  capable  of  pos- 
sessing and  iwlng  a  handgun  safely  and  re- 
spoQsibly; 

"  '  (4)  a  statement  slgrved  by  the  person  iu 
a  form  to  be  pivaeribed  by  the  Secretary,  that 
he  may  lawfidly  possess  handguns  and  am- 
xaunitions  uztcker  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  £tate  and  political  sub- 
division of  his  residence; 

••  "(S)  a  complete  set  of  sudh  person's  fiii- 
getpilnts  certified  to  by  a  Federal,  State,  or 
yxrtA  law  enforce Bwent  officer  and  a  photo- 
graph reascmahly  Identlfytng  tbe  person. 

*"(e)  Federal  fr"n  lioenges  shall  be  issued 
in  such  CoRB  BS  the  Secretary  aoay  prescribe 
and  ahall  be  valid  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
oeed  three  years.  A  dealer  shall  maiatala  a 
reoord  of  all  licenses  issued  l>y  iaXra  as  part 
of  the  records  reqiUred  to  be  maintained  by 
section  923  (G)  of  this  c!hapter,  and  tihall 
forward  to  the  Secretary  the  docitments  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  fd)  (l)-(d)t6). 

'•'(f)  Any  person  denied  a  Federal  giin 
license  under  subsection  (d)  may  apply  di- 
rectly to  the  Secretary  for  the  issuance  of  a 
F'ederal  gun  license. 

*'  '(g)  Unless  othervrlse  prohibited  by  this 
(diapter,  a  licensed  dealer  may  ship  a  hand- 
gun or  anuaunltlon  to  a  person  only  if  the 
dealer  con^ms  that  tbe  purchaser  has  heen 
issued  a  valid  permit  pursuant  to  an  ade- 
quate State  permit  system,  a  Federal  gun 
license,  or  a  Inderal  dealer's  license,  and 
notes  tJie  ntuntoer  of  mk*  permit  or  license 
iXL  the  reoords  required  to  be  tept  by  sectlou 
•23  of  tSiis  rtiaptrr. 

*'  'jh)  So  peiiwen  aaay  poaaas  a  taandgun 
or  axnmunition  v.»Jbeamt  a  valid  State  or  local 
pennit.  If  tee  is  reniitint  a<  a  atata  or  tocality 
having  an  adequate  permit  system,  or  a  Fed- 
er.r.  guu  license. 


'  '(f)  HiilWBrtwiHaiii  tA  adeqnat*  pnmlt 
Ml4«atela4v*h*  Saoretaiy  of  «ad- 
«>ral  gaua  UoaBics  jluA  aot  ba  uvi^acX  tm  (he 
piovisloBB  tff  clMpter  B.  Utla  &.  United  State.; 
Code.  \)v&  actions  oT  Uie  Secretary  Shall  toe 
Teviewaljae  de  novo  pursuant  to  rhajrtor  7. 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  in  an  •ctlaa  to- 
atltnted  by  any  person,  State  or  pelttlfBal  aub- 
division  adversely  aSected..* 

"<b|  The  analysis  off  duster  M  of  tiUe 
la.  United  States  Oode.  is  niafadfid  ttf  in- 
serting immediately  after  itesa  923  the  iot- 
lewlng: 

"  '923A.  State  permit  systems;  'Federi  I 
handgun  licenses.'. 

"TITLE   IV — HABfD   HELD   HANDGUNS 

"Sec.  401.  Section  922  of  title  llw  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  hy  adding  at  Uie 
end  thereof  the  foOowtng  subsection" 

'••tn)(l)  It  «h«ll  l»e  unlawfW  for  ««iy 
person  to  taq»art,  anaxiufacture,  veil,  ^ly. 
tzansfler,  veoeiv*,  or  tracuport  any  hastd  held 
handgun  whldi  ta»e  Secretary  rtrH  lailiwi  to 
be  unsuitable  for  £«icli  lawful  puipoaes  as 
law  enforoement,  nUUtary  and  protective 
uses,  himting,  and  ^port  shooting,  h.'^sed 
upon  standards  established  by  him. 

•"(2)  The  Secretary  may,  consistent  w*tu 
public  safety  and  necessity,  exempt  ftom  tbe 
operation  of  paragraph  (M  of  this  viftaWUDU 
EiKb  Importation,  aoanufacture,  — Ir.  pau- 
chase,  txaaisfer,  receipt,  or  traa^xKtatiaii  of 
hand^rnns  l>y  laporters.  manufacturers,  or 
dealers  licensed  under  this  chapter.  ; 

"  '£uch  exemptions  may  take  into  con- 
sideration not  only  the  needs  of  police  officers 
and  security  guards,  sportsmen,  tai^et 
shooters,  and  handgun  conectors  but  also, 
srni^  tmslneeees  In  'high-crime  at«as  waA 
others  who  can  Aemonstrate  a  special  arced 
for  self-protBctim. 

"  '{3)  As  Maed  in  this  subsectioe.  the  term 
"luuadgua"  raiMuis  any  weapon  designed  or 
redesigned  and  Intended  to  be  fiiad  while 
held  In  one  band:  liavlng  a  l^arrel  lees  lamn 
ten  incfhes  in  length  and  designed,  redesigned, 
or  made  or  remade  to  use  the  energy  cC  an 
«xplaetve  to  expel  a  projectae  or  projectiles 
through  a  smooth  or  rifled  bore.' 

"TITLE  V— GKNERM.  PROVISIOK5  1 

"Sfc.  501.  If  the  provisions  of  any  port 
of  titles  11,  m,  or  IV  off  this  Act  or  way 
amendments  ande  thereby  or  the  appOfca- 
tion  thereof  to  any  person  or  ciroaanatMKes 
be  held  InvaUd.  tbe  provteloas  of  Ore  *«ker 
pnrts  and  their  application  to  other  perssiis 
or  circumstau^es  shall  not  i>e  aflected 
thereby. 

"Sec.  502.  No  provision  of  this  Act  dball 
be  construed  as  indicating  an  intent  on  the 
part  of  ttie  Oongtess  to  occupy  the  fifSd  in 
wliitdi  Kwch  proriBionB  operate  to  t^e  ^aClu- 
slon  of  the  law  of  a  State  or  posaeade«  or 
politick  subdivlsice  thereof,  oa  the  «ame 
subject  Bsatter.  or  to  i«lie\e  any  per»a«  of 
any  obUgatioa  twspnanii  by  auy  law  of  any 
State,  posses&ioiv,  or  political  subdivision 
thereof. 

"Sec.  503.  The  provisions  of  title  H,  ni. 
and  IV  of  this  Art  shall  toecome  «»B«*i\«B 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  its  enactment  • 

Mi*.  KENN£IDY.  Tlie  first  protisiaa  of 
my  amendment  uill  require  tbe  regis- 
tration of  every  civiliui-owned  haad- 
gun  in  America.  All  liacdguus  ia  this 
country  uill  l>e  processed  tlirough  a 
staDd&rdized  registration  systeiu. 

Tbe  second  pnH'ision  of  my  wcaeod- 
ment  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Tveas- 
ui-y  to  establish  and  maintain  a  nation- 
wide £ysi)em  to  lioense  eveiy  American 
«'ho  o^t'ns  a  laandgvn. 

And  the  third  provision  of  toy  amend- 
iueut  effectively  begins  to  reduce  tiie 
number  of  liaadeuns  in  civilian  owner- 
ship, by  outlatiing  tlie  production  of 
cheap  handguns.  In  addition  to  requir-^ 
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Ing  registration  and  licenslnsr.  the  bill 
also  bans  all  handguns  except  those  in- 
tended for  sporting  purposes.  Gun  manu- 
facturers put  nearly  2  million  cheap 
handguns  into  the  marketplace  each 
year.  We  must  halt  the  output  of  those 
deadly  little  devices — commonly  called 
"Saturday  night  specials." 

Effective  restraints  on  the  massive  pro- 
liferation of  the  cheap  hand  weapon  that 
is  used  only  for  killing  people  or  for  in- 
timidating them  must  be  enacted.  This 
Senate  must  adopt  the  controls  In  this 
amendment.  This  amendment  is  an  ap- 
propriate and  logical  complement  to  S. 
1401  because  it  Is  designated  to  launch 
a  systematic  approach  to  curbing  the 
easy  access  to  gxuis  in  America,  and 
therefore  it  seeks  to  reduce  the  toll  of 
indiscriminate  deaths.  As  with  the  other 
amendments  I  offered  to  S.  1401,  this 
one  would  provide  safeguards  to  pre- 
vent Innocent  people  from  dying. 

This  is  only  the  second  day  this  Sen- 
ate has  devoted  to  the  grave  matter  of 
the  death  penalty.  If  we  spend  no  more 
time  on  the  death  penalty,  that  will  be 
a  telling  commentary  on  the  value  we 
place  on  human  life  in  this  coxmtry.  Yes- 
terday, Senator  Hugbzs  eloquently  de- 
scribed all  the  reasons  why  the  death 
penalty  ought  not  be  Imposed  under  the 
laws  of  this  land.  I  share  his  views.  And 
I  believe  that  our  national  view  of  hu- 
man life  is  mirrored  in  the  insistence  to 
permit  the  Government  to  pennit  crim- 
inal offenders  to  be  executed,  i 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  critical  to  note 
that  human  life  in  America  is  relegated 
to  a  low  level  because  we  allow  so  many 
people  to  possess  guns.  We  nxake  It  too 
easy  for  children.  Incompetents,  addicts, 
and,  indeed,  our  loved  ones  and  our 
neighbors  to  obtain  weapons  without 
adequate  Justification. 

When  we  are  successful  In  restrain- 
ing the  public's  easy  access  to  conceal- 
able  hand  weapons,  we  can  begin  to  re- 
duce the  deaths,  the  injiu-ies,  the  fear, 
and  the  violence  that  matches  our  high 
gun  ownership  rate. 

Municipal  health  records  grimly  re- 
veal that  the  toll  of  gun  deaths  parallels 
the  rapid  rise  In  gun  owner^p.  Each 
year  the  figures  get  bigger,  but  we  have 
not  enacted  laws  to  stem  the  tide  of  gim 
deaths. 

As  one  who  morally  oppose^  capital 
punishment,  I  feel  that  S.  1451  Is  too 
iserlous  to  dismiss  lightly.  CM  utmost 
concern  for  all  of  us  Is  the  profection  of 
the  innocent.  For,  not  even  in  tlie  vastly 
technical  society  of  America  hate  we  de- 
vised ways  to  Insure  that  innocent  vic- 
tims would  escape  the  penalty  ^f  death 
if  wrongly  accused.  And  so,  I  a£n  deeply 
concerned  that  if  S.  1401  is  dcftined  to 
pass,  that  it  Include  all  safeguards  pos- 
sible to  save  lives.  t 

Therefore,  It  seems  quite  appropriate 
to  amend  that  bill  with  a  han(|^^m  con- 
trol measure  that  can  begin  to  »ve  lives 
by  reducing  the  widespread  ijccess  to 
the.se  deadly  devices  that  haveiio  Justl- 
riable  use  beyond  their  role  in  jrlme. 

My  amendment  No.  1020  teg  8.  1401 
U  designed  to  control  handgims — the 
weapons  that  are  responsible  jTor  over 
73   percent  of  all   police  killings.   The 
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weapons  that  make  up  only  25  percent 
of  all  firearms,  but  accoimt  for  54  per- 
cent of  all  homicides.  The  weapon  that 
Is  used  in  one-third  of  all  robberies. 

Let  us  then  turn  to  the  measures  I  pro- 
pose to  restrain  the  massive  proliferation 
of  handguns  and  the  needless  tragedies 
for  which  they  are  responsible. 

Under  my  amendment,  registration 
information  on  all  handguns  will  be  re- 
ferred by  local  registration  oflBces  to  the 
National  Crime  Information  Center 
maintained  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. In  this  way,  enforcement  of- 
ficers throughout  the  country  can  trace 
the  ownership  of  any  handgun. 

A  person  who  carries  a  handgun  must 
have  with  him  a  certificate  of  registra- 
tion, which  he  must  exhibit  upon  the  de- 
mand of  any  law-enforcement  officer. 

A  violation  of  the  registration  provi- 
sion is  punishable  by  imprisonment  for 
up  to  5  years,  a  fine  of  up  to  $5,000,  or 
both.  Any  purposeful  falsification  or 
forgerj'  of  registration  information  is 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  up  to  5 
years,  or  a  fine  of  up  to  $10,000  or  botli. 
My  proposal  for  legislation  to  enact 
restraints  against  the  misuse  of  hand- 
guns authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  establish  periods  of  amnesty 
for  all  handgun  owners  to  voluntarily 
turn  in  any  weapons  they  wish  to  give 
up,  and  to  receive  reasonable  compensa- 
tion for  the  surrender  of  such  weapons. 
Authorities  know  that  handgun  owners 
want  to  safely  remove  firearms  from 
homes  or  places  where  they  may  be 
stolen  or  where  accidents  may  occvu-. 

Finally,  my  tunendment  requires  every 
handgun  owner  to  obtain  a  license  be- 
fore he  may  be  entrusted  with  a  gtm. 

Under  the  provisions  of  my  amend- 
ment, if  a  State  does  not  adopt  a  fire- 
arms permit  system  that  meets  minimum 
specified  standards.  Federal  licensing 
will  become  effective  imtil  the  State 
adopts  an  adequate  permit  system.  No 
person,  whether  a  licensed  dealer  or  a 
private  individual,  may  sell  handguns  or 
ammimitlon  to  an  individual  who  does 
not  have  either  an  adequate  State  per- 
mit or  a  Federal  gun  license.  In  addition, 
no  one  may  possess  a  handgun  or  ammu- 
nition unless  he  has  either  an  adequate 
State  permit  or  a  Federal  gun  license.  To 
qualify  as  having  an  adequate  permit 
system,  a  State  must  restrict  the  issu- 
ance of  permits  applied  for  by  convicted 
felons,  fugitives  from  justice,  mental  de- 
fectives, alcoholics,  juveniles,  and  drug 
addicts,  and  must  adequately  investigate 
applicants  prior  to  the  issuance  of  per- 
mits. 

In  States  that  do  not  enact  an  ade- 
quate permit  system.  Federal  gun  li- 
censes, valid  for  up  to  3  years,  will  be 
Issued  by  federally  Ucensed  dealers  upon 
receipt — from  both  the  chief  law  en- 
forcement officer  of  an  appUcant's  local- 
ity and  a  licensed  physician— of  infor- 
mation bearing  upon  his  eligibility  for  a 
Federal  handgun  license. 

At  least  six  highly  regarded  panels  in- 
cluding criminologists,  legal  technicians, 
law  enforcement  authorities,  and  other 
distinguished  citizens  have  called  for  re- 
straints on  handgims  of  the  kind  In- 
cluded in  my  amendment.  Eitch  of  these 


panels  believes  we  must  nullify  the  dev- 
astatlon  and  killing  inflicted  upon  the 
American  public  each  year. 

In  fact  the  Brown  Commission  on  re- 
form of  Federal  criminal  laws,  which  in- 
cluded Senators  Hsuska.  McClkllan, 
and  Ervin,  recommended  a  complete 
"ban  on  the  production  and  possession 
of,  and  trafficking  in,  handgims,  with 
exceptions  only  for  military,  police  and 
similar  official  activities." 

In  1968.  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
reported  the  domestic  manufacture  of 
2,449,286  handguns.  Only  598,649  hand- 
guns were  produced  in  1962.  At  that  rate, 
nearly   10  million  handguns  would  be 
produced  by  the  end  of  this  year.  Yet, 
there  Is  no  system  that  attempts  to 
standardize  the  control  of  these  deadly 
devices   in   the  hands   of  our  citizens 
Smith  Hempstone  believes  "the  greedy 
manufacturei-s  and  importers  of  hand- 
gims and  handgun  ammunition"  must 
share  the  blame  with  the  Congress,  State 
leglslatore,  and  the  judicial  system,  for 
the  national  failure  to  stem  gun  violence. 
Does  any  industi-y  deserve  to  draw  its 
profits  from  the  blood  shed  by  victims 
of  violent  assaults?  Will  we  stop  making 
cheap  handguns  only  after  there  is  at 
least  one  in  every  home  in  America' 
Unless  we  redefine  the  role  of  firearms 
in  our  society,  the  unbridled  access  to 
guns  may  eventually  lead  to  a  massive 
nationwide  shootout.  Before  the  two-gun 
family  becomes  as  commonplace  as  the 
two-car  family,  I  would  hope  that  sensi- 
ble restraints  will  be  enacted  and  en- 
forced. Already  many  serious  and  re- 
sponsible citizens  have  begun  campaigns 
to  halt  the  illogical  fascination  produced 
by  handguns.  In  February  1973,  in  my 
own  State,  the  publisher  of  the  Boston 
Globe  banned  all  handgun  advertising 
in  that  newspaper.  Radio  station  WMAL 
in  Washington,  D.C.  broadcasts  persist- 
ent editorials  at  least  twice  each  week 
that  eloquently  implore  the  Congress  "to 
get  the  guns  off  the  streets."  And  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  president  of  a  retaU 
sporting  goods  chain  has  refused  to  sell 
handgmis  for  over  3  years.  These  are 
admirable  examples  of  useful  attempts 
to    reform    the    distortions    caused   by 
too  many  guns  in  a  civilized  society. 
These  examples  must  lead  the  way  for 
others  to  Join  in  the  demand  to  stop  the 
carnage  we  inflict  on  each  other. 

Each  year  the  toll  of  gun  deaths  in  this 
country  leaps  higher  than  the  tally  of  the 
year  before:  For  1969,  the  total  was 
19.000.  By  1973,  the  total  was  over  24,000. 
One-half  of  the  gun  deaths  in  1973  were 
homicides,  and  according  to  a  sample 
FBI  survey,  in  at  least  one-fourth  of  the 
gun  homicides,  the  cheap  hsjidgun — the 
Saturday  night  special — was  the  weapon 
of  choice.  Even  more  alarming  figures 
were  compiled  in  an  Associated  Press 
survey  for  the  week  of  March  4,  1973.  In 
that  one  week,  345  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren were  shot  to  death  in  the  United 
States. 

No  less  than  128  of  those  deaths  were 
caused  by  handguns.  Handguns  were  re- 
sponsible for  41  percent  of  the  homicides. 
They  were  used  hi  26  percent  of  the 
suicides.  And  21  percent  of  the  accidental 
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deaths  were  caused  by  handguns  during 
that  week. 

Shortly  after  the  senseless  shooting  of 
Senator  John  Stennis,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  introduced  a  bill  to  re- 
peal the  1968  Gim  Cwitrol  Act.  He 
daimed  that  the  1968  law  was  "passed 
at  a  moment  of  national  hysteria"  and 
that  it  "has  proved  to  have  no  adverse 
effect  on  anyone  other  than  the  law- 
abiding  citizen."  The  Senator  from  Idaho 
bemusingly  asserted  that  the  shooting  of 
Senator  Stennis  "is  being  viewed  as  an 
opportxmity  for  another  round  of  fire- 
arms legislation."  On  ttiat  point,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  Is  absolutely  right. 
Shamefully,  the  Congiess  is  urged  to  re- 
spond to  the  devastation  caused  by  guns 
only  when  a  public  figure  is  assaulted. 
But  each  of  us  is  dutybound  to  enact 
that  legislation  which  will  best  preserve 
and  protect  the  welfare  of  our  constitu- 
ents. To  repeal  existing  gun  laws  would 
be  a  blatant  violation  of  that  duty.  For, 
at  least  one  American  is  shot  to  death 
every  half  hour  in  this  country.  If  it  Is 
not  sufficiently  shocking  that  we  act  to 
restrain  gun  violence  only  when  the  vic- 
tim Is  a  public  figure,  then  perhaps,  we 
should  remember  that  gims  kill  55  Amer- 
icans every  day.  Guns  kill  our  neighbors 
and  our  loved  ones,  not  because  the  1968 
gun  law  adversely  affects  the  law-abiding 
citizen,  but  because  we  in  the  Congress 
have  failed  to  enact  even  more  effective 
controls  to  minimize  the  abuse  and  mis- 
use of  firearms. 

Fully  one-half  of  all  gun  deaths  are 
homicides.  Accidents  and  suicides  com- 
plete the  gun  death  picture — claiming  as 
many  lives  as  murders.  Does  it  not  make 
sense  to  isolate  those  devices  of  death 
that  are  equsdly  lethal  in  the  hands  of  a 
criminal,  an  enraged  parent,  a  despond- 
ent ousiness  executive,  or  a  curious  child? 
Associated  Press  researchers  discovered 
that  37  percent  of  the  weapons  used  to 
kill  people  that  week  last  March  were 
handgims.  In  the  meantime,  gun  msmu- 
facturers  continue  assembling  over  2  mil- 
lion handguns  a  year  to  glut  the  market- 
place. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  stringent  hand- 
gun controls  not  only  because  too  many 
criminals  find  them  ideal  weapons  of 
crime;  but  also  because  stiong  gun  legis- 
lation would  begin  to  curb  the  needless 
killing  caused  when  a  gun  is  handy  and 
emotions  erupt  unchecked.  "Most  muider 
in  real  life  comes  from  a  compound  of 
anger,  passion,  intoxication,  and  acci- 
dent— mixed  in  varying  proportions.  The 
victims  are  wives,  husbands,  girl  friends, 
boy  friends,  prior  friends,  or  close  ac- 
quaintances. The  quarrels  which  most 
frequently  trigger  murder  might  well  re- 
sult in  nothing  more  than  bloody  noses 
or  a  lot  of  noise,  absent  a  deadly  weap- 
on—handy and  loaded.  The  Honorable 
Edmund  Brown  made  that  statement 
September  13,  1971. 

As  the  attorney  general  and  then 
Governor  of  California,  he  estimated  he 
has  had  contact  with  500  murderers.  But 
not  one  fit  the  pattern  of  the  evil,  ruth- 
less killer  concocting  a  long-range  plot 
to  kill  someone.  So  this  measuie  is  not 
intended  simply  to  stem  the  tide  of 
criminal  gun  assaults,  that  account  for 
less  than  one-third  of  all  gun  murders. 


But  it  would  seek  to  curb  both  the  crime 
of  intent  and  the  crime  of  the  moment. 

Stiff  penalties  for  crimes  conunitted 
with  a  firearm  ought  to  be  Issued  to 
those  convicted  of  such  acts.  I  have  sup- 
ported measures  of  that  type  in  the  past 
and  I  Intend  to  continue  doing  so.  But 
I  also  feel  it  is  equally  important  to  im- 
pose a  ban  on  handguns  that  will  begin 
to  remove  thjse  weapons  from  access  to 
people  who  do  not  need  them.  When  ef- 
fectively enforced,  gun  laws  can  remove 
certain  weapons  from  the  hands  of 
civiUans. 

The  National  Pireanns  Act  of  1934  has 
prevented  the  public  use  of  machineguns 
and  other  automatic  weapons  of  mass 
death.  Now,  after  nearly  40  years  experi- 
ence with  that  law,  machineguns  and 
other  automatic  weapons  are  simply  not 
available  to  the  public.  We  ought  to  real- 
ize the  wisdom  of  enacting  direct  con- 
trols and  adopt  a  handgun  law  to  elimi- 
nate another  weapon  that  serves  no  jus- 
tifiable role  in  modem  society. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  enactment 
of  effective  handgun  controls  will  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  enormous  number 
of  tragedies  caused  by  guns.  Those  who 
argue  that  more  gun  laws  would  be  use- 
less in  the  fight  against  gun  violence 
choose  to  ignore  a  fundamental  weak- 
ness in  the  existing  system.  Current  gun 
laws  vaiy  so  widely  from  State  to  State, 
and  even  within  States,  that  a  gun  pm- 
chaser  need  only  cross  county  or  State 
lines  to  get  the  weapon  denied  him  in 
his  home  location.  Under  my  proposal, 
nationwide  standards,  imposed  and  en- 
forced equally  across  the  country  would 
effectively  deny  cheap  handguns  to  all. 
It  is  my  hoiJe  that  such  action  would 
comply  with  the  assertion  made  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  in  September  1971, 
by  Eugene  Rossides,  that  officials  in  the 
Treasury  Department  "share  the  com- 
mittee's objective  of  banning  the  Satur- 
day night  special."  At  that  time,  Mr. 
Rossides  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  Enforcement  and  Opera- 
tions. He  offered  the  administration's  co- 
operation in  working  with  the  Congress, 
to  find  appropriate  solutions  to  the  hand- 
gun menace,  by  enacting  this  measure, 
the  Congress  will  establish  its  commit- 
ment to  act  responsibly  on  this  critical 
matter.  Indeed,  we  will  be  carrying  out 
the  recommendations  of  six  Presiden- 
tially  appointed  commissions  that  have 
thoroughly  studied  the  modem  gun  prob- 
lem in  America. 

Gun  registration  and  licensing  require- 
ments will  produce  a  significant  advance 
in  the  struggle  to  inaugurate  a  stand- 
ardized, nationwide  Federal  firearms 
control  system. 

The  facts  are  clear.  The  statistics  ai-e 
alarmingly  impressive — 24,000  deatlis 
each  year  by  gunfire:  11,000  murders — 
10,000  suicides — 3,000  accidents. 

In  American  conmnmities  that  have 
effectively  enforced  gun  controls,  fire- 
arms violence  occurs  much  less  frequent- 
ly than  in  conununities  with  minimal 
or  no  controls.  And,  compared  to  other 
nations  of  the  world.  America's  bloody 
pool  of  death  by  gunfire  is  an  appalling 
monument  to  man's  capacity  to  want 
only  to  destroy  his  own  kind.  A  tally  of 
gun  deaths  in  all  civilized  nations  shock- 


ingly ranks  the  United  States  its  No.  1. 
We  are  not  only  ranked  No.  1  but  No.  2 
lags  so  far  behind  that  the  sum  of  gun 
murders  in  every  other  nation  probably 
would  not  equal  the  number  of  Ameri- 
cans killed  by  guns  in  1  year. 

A  handgun  is  the  most  deadly  weapon 
available  to  the  average  citizen.  For  a 
few  dollars,  the  easily  concealed,  lethal 
weapon  in  the  palm  of  a  hand  can  snuff 
out  life,  inflict  permanent  injury,  or  em- 
power the  meekest  citizen  with  unwar- 
ranted and  enormous  power  over  others. 

If  we  are  serious  about  controlling  gun 
violence  then  let  us  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness of  enacting  and  enforcing  effective 
laws  that  will  keep  handguns  away  from 
people  who  will  use  them  in  a  fit  of  rage, 
or  leave  them  within  reach  of  young,  un- 
suspecting children. 

Too  many  Americans  fear  the  specter 
of  a  hulking  figure  crouched  in  a  dark 
shadow,  with  a  gun  in  hand,  waiting  to 
ambush  an  unsuspecting  passerby. 

Too  many  people  are  panicked  by  the 
news  of  an  armed  robbery,  or  a  report 
about  the  invasion  of  a  comfortable  sub- 
urban mansion  by  intruders  who 
slaughter  every  living  creatur3.  For 
many  citizens,  such  reports  of  gun  abuse 
and  violence  are  reason  enough  to  ob- 
tain a  gun  for  personal  protection.  And 
so,  it  is.  that  more  and  more  people  are 
buying  guns  to  protect  themselves 
^gateet  more  and  more  people  who  are 
buying  guns. 

Conservative  estimates  indicate  that 
in  1968  there  were  90  milUon  firearms  in 
civilian  hands  in  the  United  States  in 
60  million  households.  Other,  estimates 
place  the  current  tally  of  firearms  as 
high  as  200  million.  By  any  count,  these 
are  drastically  exorbitant  numbers. 

Though  many  gun  owners  insist  they 
own  a  gun  for  protection  against  intrud- 
ers, the  gun  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
used  against  a  friend  or  a  loved  one. 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  uniform 
crime  reports  show  that  over  70  percent 
of  the  people  killed  by  guns  knew  the 
person  who  shot  them.  While  the  popu- 
larized view  of  a  killer  conjures  up  the 
im3ge  of  a  stealthy  impassionate  crimi- 
nal, the  fact  is,  that  two  times  out  of 
three,  the  gun  killer  in  American  homes 
is  the  father  or  the  wife;  the  mother  or 
the  brother;  the  coworker;  the  lover; 
the  teenage  neighbor,  or  the  son  of  the 
dead  victim. 

People  use  handguns  to  settle  ai-gu- 
ments.  They  use  handguns  to  display 
power.  They  use  handguns  because 
American  industry  is  coldly  efficient  in 
mass  producing  these  weapons  of  death. 
Yet,  we  still  have  not  enacted  compre- 
hensive controls  over  the  millions  of  de- 
vices that  exist  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
putting  a  bullet  through  something. 
Each  year  armorers  in  this  country  pro- 
duce more  than  five  billion  rounds  of 
ammunition  for  use  in  civilian  owned 
guns.  There  is  little  doubt,  that  at  least 
that  many  words  have  been  uttered 
about  the  gun  control  issue. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  in  the  Congress 
would  stop  talking  about  handguns  and 
take  action  to  effectively  control  them, 
we  would  perform  the  most  useful  and 
rewarding  service  to  the  American  public 
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us  how 


that  any  Ooneren  has  dared,  .^mexican 
people  want  imanlngful  gun  octrois. 

ntt  inxipotal  that  I  am  of  erlng  as 
Amen^taent  l«o.  lOSO  to  8.  1#1  Is  the 
kind  ef  BCMure  that  wffl  aecoopUsh  the 
goals  that  time  and  time  again  c|ir  people 
Iiave  asked  for.  Lleensing  andiregUtra^ 
t  ion  reqiiircBients  can  be  the  nttst  effcc- 
t  iTe  step  toward  restraining  thtf  almse  of 
liandgms.  | 

A  principal  purpose  of  hand^m  regls- 
t  ration  is  to  i^ovide  an  improved  system 
lor  law  euToreemait  agencies  ' 
v.-ho  commit  crimes  with 
authorities  have  used  reglstrai 
mation  to  apprehend  many 
despite  the  weaknesses  in  the 
incomplete  coverage  of  munl< 
State  registration  laws.  A 
Etandardlzed  registration  systei 
greatly  improve  existing  effoi 
criminal  handgim  usage 

Handgun  registration  win  tel 
many  handguns  there  are,  whfre  they 
are  and  who  owns  them.  I  am  c^vlneed 
that  it  makes  no  sense  for  guns  t^  remain 
as  free  floating  in  our  society  i^  flash- 
lights or  ballpoint  ink  pens.  Anj(«restric- 
tion  Imposed  by  firearms  regmtratlon 
that  prevents  even  one  gim  klUmg  fully 
justifies  the  development  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  handgun  registration  system. 
The  Nation's  police  departmats  are 
constantly  confronted  with  1  stolen 
weapons,  many  of  which  have  be«i  used 
in  crimes.  In  April,  1972  police  «  ithor- 
ities  reported  500.000  contraband  weap- 
ons that  had  been  reported  stole  i.  The 
actual  number  of  all  stolen  guns  i  i  any- 
body's guess. 

Through  a  system  of  registration  these 
guns  could  be  traced  to  their  (roper 
owner  and  with  effective  public 
ness   and  information  progrt 
imate  gun  owners  could  be  advi 
assisted  in  establishing  adequate  i 
for  their  weapons. 

Though  gim  control  critics 
the  explosive  fusillade  of  anni 
with  their  indignant  outcries : 
( onflscatlon,  it  is  noteworthy 
volimtarlly    turn   in   their 
riven  the  chance. 

For  that  reason  the  gun  registration 
title  of  my  proposal  also  inch  des  a 
period  of  amnesty  for  gim  owi  irs  to 
voluntarily  turn  in  any  weapon  they 
wish  to  surrender,  and  to  receive  c  ason- 
able  compensation  from  the  Depai  Unent 
of  the  Treasury  for  their  weapon  . 

After  the  city  of  San  Francis  o  en- 
acted a  gun  licensing  statute  in  1968, 
at  least  1,500  guns  of  every  desc  Iption 
were  voluntarily  turned  in  to  tl  i  San 
Francisco  Police  Department.  C  y  of- 
ficials confirmed  the  public  comm  tment 
to  the  elimination  of  gun  viole;  ce  Ijy 
1  orging  the  metal  from  these  gum  into  a 
<J-foot  statute  of  St.  Francis  Assi,  si. 

In  England  and  Wales,  the  pi  jllc  is 
t;eriodicany  invited  to  turn  in  \(«a«ons 
ind  anununition  that  may  ha^  been 
)ildden  or  forgotten  for  a  lan||  time. 
.Since  1933.  the  British  Govemmfct  has 
lield  seven  gxm  amnesties  provlcflng  the 
lubllc  with  opportimities  to  safely  re- 
.aove  firearms  from  homes  orl  places 
V  here  they  may  be  stolen  or  whefe  acci- 
dents may  occur. 


I 
i 
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"Hie  nonber  at  firearms  and  ammonl- 
tion  that  Bxitisb  dtlieni  turned  tn  Is 
impressive: 

Tear:  Ftrearma    Ammunition 

1938 — _.  i«.oeo  se.ooo 

1W» 9.000  161.000 

19S7 14.000  144.000 

1940 TO,  000  3.600.000 

1961 70.000  3.000.000 

190* 41.000  1.004.000 

1960 36.  000  796. 163 

Since  the  presence  of  ovenrtielming 
numbers  of  guns  is  the  single  most  caus- 
ative factor  in  our  Nation's  widespread 
abuse  of  firearms,  I  believe  that  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  controls  most  pro- 
vide for  any  handgun  owner,  to  volun- 
tarily turn  in  his  weapon  and  ammuni- 
tion without  fear  of  reprisal. 

The  title  of  my  amendment,  requiring 
every  handgun  owner  to  obtain  a  Ucenae 
before  he  may  be  entrusted  with  a  gun — 
is  fundamental  in  guarding  against  the 
hazards  of  indiscriminately  allowing 
criminals  or  other  unreliable  dtlnsis  to 
obtain  firearms. 

A  gun  is  such  a  terribly  Tlckms 
weapon,  that  members  of  a  civilized  so- 
ciety should  mandate  gim  owners  to 
prove  that  they  are  not  disqualified  from 
having  access  to  these  Instruments  of 
death. 

I  intend  for  this  amendment  to  pro- 
vide appropriate  assistance  to  the  provi- 
sion of  8.  1401  in  stemming  our  shame- 
fully hlg^  rate  of  gun  deaths,  accidents 
by  gunfire,  and  the  unbelievably  awe- 
some rate  of  assaults,  robbery,  and  in- 
timidation accomplished  with  guns. 

Firearms  legislation  is  in  demand  be- 
cause the  Nation  needs  direction  as  wdl 
as  legal  authority  to  suppress  the  law- 
lessness aggravated  by  the  existence  of 
so  many  guns.  The  gun  mjrstiqxie  is  borne 
in  the  valiant  traditions  that  spawned 
the  American  dream.  But  today,  Ameri- 
can families  no  longer  face  the  perils  of 
a  frontier  wilderness.  For  the  Ameilcan 
family  in  1974,  fear,  apprehension,  mis- 
trust, anguish,  prejudice  and  pain  are 
the  dreaded  products  of  our  nstional 
firearms  history. 

People  who  oppose  meaningful  re- 
straints on  the  use  of  firearms  rely  on 
six  mindless  arguments  that  are  almost 
as  oM  as  the  Reputtllc: 

First.  Opponents  of  gun  control  Insist 
"their  right  to  bear  arms"  is  borne  in 
the  Constitution.  The  argument  is  ex- 
tended to  claim  that  gim  controls  de- 
prive them  of  their  right  to  pursuit  of 
happiness  with  guns  free  of  government 
limits.  But  the  courts  have  said  that  the 
Constitution  does  not  interfere  with  the 
power  of  the  government  to  regulate 
deadly  firearms. 

Since  we  mean  to  enact  legislation  that 
will  halt  the  abuse  of  firearms  those  who 
find  happiness  in  guns  will  just  have  to 
subordinate  that  pleasure  to  the  right  of 
all  Americans  to  live  free  from  the  death 
and  violence  that  the  American  gun 
mania  has  brought  us. 

Second.  Many  people  make  the  argu- 
ment that  because  lawless  citizens  will 
feel  no  obligation  to  be  bound  by  g\m  re- 
strictions, gun  controls  will  simply  dis- 
arm those  who  abide  by  the  law.  I  am 
convinced  that  strict  enforcement  of  li- 
censing and  registration  laws  will  serve  to 


isolate  precisely  those  citizens  who  flaunt 
the  law,  to  subject  them  to  proaeeotioQ 
for  gun  yicdatlons  before  tb^  oommit 
other  crimes  with  their  guns. 

Third.  Critics  of  gun  eontrol  have  la. 
sisted  that  laws  cannot  control  access  to 
gvaa.  Yet.  th?  records  Atiw  that  even 
the  limited  provislaos  of  the  IMS  Gun 
Control  Act  have  severely  altered  the  flow 
of  one  kind  of  weapon — the  Imported 
handgun.  And  the  Natiooal  Ftreanm  Act 
of  1934  essentially  eliminated  dTlllan  Ac- 
cess to  machineguns.  sawed  off  rifles  and 
Fhotguns.  muflters  and  slleneenk 

Fourth.  Another  common  refrain 
against  flrearms  control  is  that  "guns 
dont  kill,  people  do."  But  a  quick  look 
at  the  statistics  and  commonsense  teO  as 
that  it  is  when  guns  are  In  hand  that 
two-thirds  of  the  people  who  kin  other 
people  do  so;  and  it  is  when  guns  are  in 
hand  that  over  100,000  robberies  a  year 
are  committed,  and  it  is  when  guns  are  in 
hand  that  one-quarter  of  the  Nation's 
300,000  aggravated  assaults  are  com- 
mitted. 

Rarely  does  an  attacker  make  a  de- 
liberate choice  of  a  gun  over  a  knife 
But  because  the  fataHty  rate  of  knife 
wounds  is  about  one-fifth  that  of  gun 
wounds,  it  may  be  concluded  that  osfaig  a 
knife  instead  of  a  g\m  might  cause  M 
percent  fewer  deaths. 

Fifth.  Modern  critics  ot  gun  eontrol 
express  a  show  of  outrage  at  the  vault- 
ing gun  crime  rate.  These  protagonists 
insist  that  we  do  not  need  more  gun  laws. 
Instead,  they  say,  we  should  enact  k)ng- 
term  mandatory  penalties  for  erimes 
committed  with  guns.  Even  if  our  penal 
system  were  not  already  beleaguered  with 
the  problems  of  outrageous  overcrowd- 
ing, this  proposal  may  be  counted  upon 
to  produce  undesirable  results.  Penalties 
do  not  deter  an  angry  person  from  readi- 
ing  for  a  gun. 

Generally,  courts  respond  to  the  vls- 
ciousness  of  crimes  committed  with  fire- 
arms by  imposing  stilf  penalties.  If  pen- 
alties were  made  much  stronger  the  ex- 
tra ptmishment  would  profoal^  encour- 
age an  armed  robber  "to  leave  no  wit- 
nesses." Thus,  It  is  likely  that  stricter 
penalties  would  cause  more  gun  deaths. 
Sixth.  It  may  be  that  the  greatest 
number  who  protest  gun  controls  do  so 
on  the  basis  that  the  administrative  re- 
quirements for  registration  are  cumber- 
some and  Inconvenient.  Some  bdieve 
such  requirements  are  "unfair  and  puni- 
tive in  that  the  persons  really  affected 
so  adversely  are  law  abiding  citizens  who 
pursue  shooting  as  a  hobby  or  as  a  form 
of  recreation."  I  believe  that  any  measiue 
we  might  adopt  which  will  substantially 
reduce  the  misuse  of  fireanns  will  at  the 
same  time,  enhance  whatever  pleasures 
that  may  be  derived  from  these  so-called 
recreational  pursuits. 

If  the  only  price  of  firearms  record- 
keeping requirements  is  the  ineonven-  . 
lence  of  gun  users,  then,  with  my  amend- 
ment,   the   American    public   will   have 
been  delivered  a  special  bargain. 

This  list  includes  the  core  of  the  ob- 
jections vehemently  raised  and  expertly 
used  by  the  National  Rifle  Association 
and  other  gun  advocates  to  tone  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  to  turn  the  administration's 
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attention  away  from  serious  efforts  to  put 
restrsdnts  on  guns. 

In  December  1963,  a  witness  for  the 
gim  lobby  defiantly  testified  before  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee. 

Now  we  realize  that  there  U  a  problem 
when  we  own  guns.  Somebody  is  going  to 
get  shot.  This  is  part  of  the  price  of  free- 
dom that  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay  in  order 
to  have  freedom  to  own  guns.  And  I  am  wlU- 
ing  to  take  this  chance. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  precisely  that  kind 
of  eroding  philosophy  that  stimulates  of- 
ficials in  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
Treasury — to  tell  the  House  Ways  tmd 
Means  Committee  that  the  ammunition 
recordkeeping  requirements  of  the  1968 
Oun  Control  Act  are  burdensome  and 
unnecessary. 

To  properly  serve  the  public  interest, 
ofBcials  in  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
in  the  Treasury  Department  should  en- 
force existing  laws  to  control  ammuni- 
tion sales,  instead  of  i-ecommending  ways 
for  the  Congress  to  weaken  such  laws. 

The  only  public  action  on  guns  this 
administration  has  attempted,  was  to 
commission  a  private  firm  to  test  hand- 
guns and  to  select  those  least  likely  to 
explode  in  the  hands  of  the  shooter.  Pre- 
sumably, survivors  of  people  shot  by 
weapons  tested  and  bearing  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Department  safe  seal  of  ap- 
proval wiU  be  comforted  to  know  the  as- 
sailant wsus  not  at  risk  as  he  pulled  the 
trigger  killing  his  loved  one. 
'Mr.  President,  until  we  have  an  ad- 
ministration that  can  reject  such  a  phi- 
losophy, neither  the  American  people  nor 
the  Congress  will  have  the  strength  of 
nationsd  leadership  demanded  by  those 
who  want  to  stop  the  kUling  by  gunfire. 

When  I  introduced  amendment  No. 
1020  yesterday,  I  reminded  the  Senate 
that  my  proposal  to  register  handguns 
and  to  license  handgtm  ownei-s  is  in  no 
way  a  plan  that  requires  new  studies. 
Indeed,  if  there  is  any  Issue  Senators 
understand,  it  is  the  matter  of  strong 
handgun  laws.  Each  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  fully  aware  that  six  commissions 
anrainted  by  the  President  have  recom- 
mended stronger  g\m  laws  to  reduce  gtm 
killing.  The  Commission  on  Crime  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  1966  called  for 
registration  and  licensing  of  all  hand- 
guns in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

In  1967  the  Kemer  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  recommended  "That  all 
State  and  local  governments  should  en- 
act gun  control  legislation."  The  final 
commission  report  asserted  that — 

We  believe  that  Federal  legislation  is  es- 
sential in  order  to  make  State  and  local  laws 
fully  effective,  and  to  regulate  areas  beyond 
the  reach  of  State  government. 

The  Eisenhower  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence  in 
1968  concluded  that  "the  only  sure  way 
to  reduce  gim  violence  is  to  reduce 
sharply  the  niunber  of  handguns  in  civil- 
ian hands  in  this  country.  We  recognize 
this  will  be  a  massive  and  expensive  task. 
But,  the  price  is  one  that  we  should  be 
prepared  to  pay";  and  in  1971,  the  Brown 
Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal  Crimi- 
nal Laws  called  for  "a  ban  on  the  produc- 
tion and  possession  of,  and  traf&cking  in. 


handguns,  with  exceptions  only  for  miU- 
tary,  police  and  similar  official  activities; 
and  registration  of  all  flrearms." 

The  Katzenbach  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice reported  in  February  1967  that — 

strict  controls  by  state  or  city  are  nullified 
when  a  potential  criminal  can  secure  a  fire- 
arm merely  by  going  into  a  neighboring 
Jurisdiction  with  few  controls,  or  none  at 
all. 

Because  the  existing  patchwork  sys- 
tem of  controls  is  ineffective,  the  Com- 
mission recommended  that  each  State 
should  require  the  registration  of  all 
handgims,  rifles  and  shotguns.  And  in 
the  absence  of  meaningful  State  laws, 
the  Commission  propcsed  the  enactment 
of  Federal  registration  requirements 
within  5  years.  As  we  debate  this  serious 
national  problem  today,  the  Commis- 
sion's schedule  has  expired,  the  waiting 
period  is  over.  Now  is  tlie  time  to  im- 
prove our  gun  laws. 

.  In  its  report  to  President  Nixon  last 
year,  the  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Ci-iminal  Standards  and  Goals  recom- 
mended that  by  January  1,  1983,  each 
State  take  the  following  action :  The  pri- 
vate possession  of  handguns  should  be 
prohibited  for  all  persons  other  than  law 
enforcement  and  military  personnel. 

Manufacture  and  sale  of  handguns 
should  be  terminated.  Existing  handguns 
should  be  acquired  by  States.  Handguns 
held  by  private  citizens  as  collector's 
items  should  be  modified  and  rendered 
inoperative. 

In  summai-y,  it  is  clear  that  the  over- 
whelming weight  of  the  statistics  that 
gun  violence  produces,  and  the  needless 
distraction  caused  by  guns,  are  sufficient 
to  justify  ways  to  strengthen  our  current 
procedm'es  for  coping  with  the  national 
epidemic  of  death  by  gunfire. 

On  its  merits,  the  demand  for  strong 
laws  is  easily  imderstood  by  reasonable 
people.  But  it  is  obvious  that  we  will  need 
more  than  statistics  to  resolve  the 
problems  of  controlling  the  misuse  and 
abuse  of  firearms.  We  will  also  need  a 
national  flrearms  policy  that  can  redefine 
the  proper  role  of  firearms  in  our  society. 
A  gun  has  one  function  and  one  function 
only.  No  man  deserves  to  hold  the  power 
of  ending  another  man's  life  because  of 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  such  a  lethal 
device.  So  far,  we  have  not  learned  how 
to  control  that  power,  even  through  sub- 
stantial evidence  concludes  such  power 
can  be  controlled.  Profs.  Geisel,  Roll, 
and  Wettick  reported  in  the  Duke  Uni- 
versity Law  Journal  that  of  the  15,000 
people  killed  by  gims  in  1965,  as  many 
as  6,400  of  them  would  not  have  been 
gun  victims  if  the  Nation  had  a  system 
of  gun  control  as  strong  as  that  in  New 
Jersey.  On  that  basis  maybe  10,000  of 
the  24,000  gun  deaths  in  1973  would  have 
been  averted. 

Ramsey  Clark,  who  served  as  Attorney 
General  under  President  Johnson,  sug- 
gests our  only  alternative  is  to  I'emove 
gims  from  the  American  scene.  If  this  is 
not  feasible  we  may  be  obliged  to  place 
strict  bans  on  the  production  and  distri- 
bution of  ammunition.  No  bullets,  no 
shooting.  Such  bold  approaches  may  be 
where  we  shall  end  up. 


I  believe  that  gun  registration  and  li- 
censing can  curb  the  phenomenally  high 
rate  of  gim  crime.  And  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  adopt  amendment  No.  1020. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  understand,  there 
is  a  time  limitation  on  this  amendment 
of  2  hours,  evenly  divided  between  the 
proponents  and  opponents  of  the  amend- 
ment. Am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett  I .  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

It  is  entirely  appropriate  that  a  bill 
that  is  considering  the  death  penalty 
and  the  mandatory  application  of  the 
death  penalty  should  provide  some  safe- 
guards against  the  killing  of  the  inno- 
cent. There  will  probably  be  those  who 
will  argue  this  afternoon  as  to  whether 
the  amendment  which  is  proposed  in  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
myself  is  really  germane.  I  believe  it  is 
not  only  germane  but  absolutely  consist- 
ent with  the  alleged  purposes  for  which 
the  legislation  is  supported  by  the  pi'o- 
pohents  of  it. 

Amendment  No.  1020  protects  against 
continuing  deaths  due  to  gunfire.  It  has 
tliree  purposes :  First  of  all,  it  bans  cheap 
handguns.  Second,  it  proiides  registra- 
tion for  all  handgims.  Third,  it  provides 
for  the  licensing  of  all  handgun  owners. 

As  I  mentioned  when  I  submitted  the 
amendment  yesterday,  tliere  probably 
has  not  been  a  subject  which  has  been  as 
carefully  studied  as  gim  control  legisla- 
tion. In  the  11  years  that  I  have  been  in 
the  Senate  we  have  had  before  the  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  Subcommittee  some 
43  days  of  hearings  said  12  days  of  exec- 
utive sessions.  Many  of  those  executive 
sessions  just  droned  on  until  there  was 
a  lack  of  a  quorum  and  they  broke  up. 
One  hundred  eighty-six  witnesses  ap- 
peared before  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Subcommittee.  Tliere  were  4,000  pages  of 
testimony. 

The  thrust  of  this  amendment  cuts  no 
new  gromid.  The  thrust  of  tliis  amend- 
ment includes  provisions  which  have 
been  considered  by  this  body  time  and 
again  in  the  past.  We  can  say  this  is  an 
old  issue,  but  certainly  a  relevant  and 
important  issue.  It  is  an  issue  which  has 
brought  forth  the  support  of  former  At- 
torneys General.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
three  former  Attorneys  General  of  tlie 
United  States  have  testified  in  favor  of 
either  this  or  similar  types  of  legislation, 
although  none  have  testified  in  favor 
of  it  in  recent  times  under  this  admin- 
istration. 

It  is  a  proposal  whose  general  thrust 
and  scope  have  been  embraced  by  six 
Presidential  commissions.  I  think  all  of 
us  are  aware  of  how  Presidential  com- 
missions have  been  appoii^.ted  at  differ- 
ent times  in  the  course  of  our  history. 
In  most  instances  these  Presidential 
commission  reports  have  been  gathermg 
dust,  which  were  in  part  an  attempt  to 
defuse  what  was  a  hot  political  or  emo- 
tional problem.  Yet  these  six  Presiden- 
tial commissions  all  considered  the  ques- 
tion of  gun  control  legislation. 

These  Pi-esidentlal  commissions — the 
Eisenhower  Commission,  the  Brown 
Conunisslon.  the  Katzenbach  Commis- 
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slon.  the  Kemer  Commission,  the  Crimi- 
nal Standard  and  GoaI->  Commission,  th? 
Commission  on  Crime  and  Violence  in  the 
District  of  Colmnbla — each  and  every 
one.  In  varying  degrees,  with  majority 
rnd  minority  reports,  all  made  the  point 
ff  the  close  correlation  between  crimes 
ci  vlolanee  and  criminal  activity  and  the 
jvailablllty  of  guns.  They  have  recom- 
iiended  for  the  most  part  that  we  de- 
\elop  model  legislation  to  be  introduced 
and  that  the  States  be  given  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  in  which  to  develop 
State  legislation,  but  If  a  State  then 
failed  to  develop  such  legislation.  Fed- 
eral legislation  goes  into  efifect. 

The  reason  for  all  this,  Mr.  President, 
is  very  clear  and  very  compelling.  It  is 
because  they  recognize  the  role  of  hand- 
giins  and  hand  weapons  and  the  fact  that 
their  relationship  to  crimes  of  violence 
and  homicide  have  been  so  closely 
connected. 

Here  on  the  floor  this  afternoon  we 
will  hear  It  said,  that  what  we  really 
need  is  State  laws  and  State  action.  If 
this  is  a  problem,  let  the  States  do  it, 
but  do  not  cram  Federal  legislation  or 
laws  down  the  tfiroats  of  the  respective 
States. 

But,  of  course,  the  fact  remains  that 
where  we  have  had  effective  local  legis- 
lation in  terms  of  registration  in  some 
of  the  major  urban  areas  of  this  country 
or  where  we  have  had  effective  le^latlon 
at  the  State  level,  time  and  time  8»ain  we 
have  heard  from  the  district  ati|)meys, 
chiefs  of  police,  and  commissione: 
those  areas  who  reply  time  ani 
again  that  they  have  found  tl 
criminals  are  obtaining  guns  oui 
their  jurisdiction,  in  jurisdictioi 
are  weak  or  lacking  in  any  type  |f  gim 
legislation. 

If  we  are  Interested  in  doing  an;  thing 
about  crime  and  violence  in  this  co  mtry. 
I  think  we  ought  to  take  the  r  com- 
mendations made  by  distinguishsd  ]  enol- 
oglsts  and  others  Involved  in  the  fight 
against  crime  and  the  distinguishes  citi- 
zens who  have  composed  these  various 
Presidential  commissions.  I  do  not 
that  we  should  say  that  becausj 
Presidential  commission  says  it  Is  » 
so.  However,  because  we  have  hi 
Presidential  commissions  that  hi 
virtually  unanimously  recommendi 
there  be  this  t3T?e  of  action.  I  belief  that 
it  is  time  that  we  in  the  Senate  g#e  our 
attention  to  this  matter.  f 

As  to  statistics,  on  gun  tragedle(|  there 
have  been  3,000  accidental  gun  leaths. 
There  have  been  11,000  suicidesi  There 
have  been  20,000  gunshot  injuries|There 
have  been  71,000  assaults.  Theii  have 
been  113,000  gun  robberies.  | 

Those  are  the  statistics.  HowcSTer,  of 
course,  the  statistics  themselves  fo  not 
begin  to  measure  the  pain,  sufferi^,  and 
anguish  associated  with  those  VnA  have 
been  involved  in  these  experienceS 

Mr.  President,  I  hops  that  the  fenate 
will  approve  this  legislation.  We  %e  not 
in  any  way  in  our  legislation  maling  it 
apply  to  long  guns,  even  though  tBe  best 
information  we  have  is  that  there  »re  at 
least  60  million  long  guns  in  c  vlllan 
ownership.  It  was  in  1968  that  we  1:  id  the 
figiu«  of  60  million  long  guns.  I  think 
that  with  the  gradual  increases  1:  pro- 
duction since  that  timt,  the  bes    estl- 
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mate  that  can  be  made  Is  that  there  are 
approximately  100  million  long  guns  in 
the  country  today. 

This  amendment  Is  not  touching  those 
guns  in  terms  of  registration  or  licensing, 
although  I  personally  favor,  and  have 
favored  in  the  past,  that  type  of  legis- 
lation. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  a  rather 
simple  but  nonetheless  effective  legisla- 
tion device  to  do  something  about  the 
broad  proliferation  of  handgims.  The 
only  purpose  of  the  handgim  amend- 
ment that  we  are  dealing  with  at  this 
time  is  to  deal  with  tho  handguns  that 
are  used  for  one  purpose  and  one  purpose 
only,  and  that  is  the  shooting  of  other 
people. 

We  provide  in  the  legislation  for  au- 
thority for  the  Attorney  General  to  ex- 
clude those  particular  hand  weapons  that 
would  be  useful  for  sporting  purposes. 

ITie  only  thrust  of  this  amendment  is 
to  deal  with  those  weapons  which  can  be 
used  effectively  in  the  shoooting  of  in- 
dividuals. This  legislation,  therefore 
does  not  concern  the  sportsmen.  This 
amendment  does  not  pertain  to  any  long 
gun  regulations,  no  licensing,  no  registra- 
tion, no  restrictions  on  mantifacturing  or 
destruction  of  long  guns.  It  does  not  in- 
fringe upon  the  sportsmen  who  own  long 
guns.  It  does  not  in  any  way  inhibit  their 
opportunity  to  own  them.  It  does  not  sif- 
fect  those  who  want  to  use  shotguns  for 
sporting  purposes. 

AD  It  does  is  single  out  those  easily 
concealable  weapons,  and  there  are  mil- 
lions of  these  weapons,  whose  only  pur- 
pose Is  the  taking  and  destruction  of 
Ufe. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  think  this  amend- 
ment Is  one  that  is  necessary.  I  think  It 
could  have  a  very  significant  Impact  on 
reducing  gun  deaths  In  this  country,  on 
those  deaths  that  are  the  result  of  pas- 
sion, accidental  death,  and  even  of  sui- 
cides. It  will  have  a  real  Impact  in  those 
particular  areas  and  I  think  in  the  area 
of  crime  as  well. 

I  think  it  is  also  of  some  interest  to 
know  that  there  are  statistics  covering 
the  people  in  the  front  lines  of  defense, 
the  law  enforcement  ofiBcials  of  this 
country.  It  might  be  interesting  to  review 
the  statistics  on  gun  deaths  as  they  ap- 
ply to  the  law  enforcement  people  who 
have  been  killed  or  shot  in  the  line  of 
duty. 

In  1970  there  were  100  police  killed. 
Seventy-three  of  these  were  killed  with 
handguns. 

In  1971  there  were  121  police  killed. 
Ninety-four  of  these  were  killed  with 
handgims. 

In  1972  there  were  112  poMce  killed. 
Seventy-four  were  killed  with  handguns. 

In  1973  there  were  131  police  killed. 
Ninety  of  these  were  killed  with  hand- 
guns. 

We  are  attempting  In  this  smaendment 
to  meet  this  particular  problem  and 
many  of  the  other  problems  suggested 
by  the  broad  proliferation  of  hand  weap- 
ons in  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  dtstlrgulshed  Senator  from  New 
York  whatever  time  he  might  need,  but 
first  yield  briefly  to  the  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Piesldent,  I  a?k 


unanimous  consent  that,  during  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  amendment 
and  during  the  roUcell  votes  on  the  leg- 
islation, Michael  Stem  have  the  privilege 
of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  deals  with  the  serious  mat- 
ter of  the  availability  of  handguns.  And 
let  me  emphasize  that  we  are  talking 
only  about  handguns  and  not  about  rifles 
or  other  long  guns.  It  relates  strictly  to 
handguns. 

I  call  that  especially  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  Republican  side 
because  the  whip  notice  spoke  of  this 
amendment  which  we  are  now  debating 
Rs  "establishment  of  a  nationwide  sys- 
tem to  license  all  gun  owners." 

TTiat  is  untrue,  Mr.  President.  We  seek 
only  to  license  those  owners  of  handguns 
within  the  boundaries  set  out  in  the 
amendment. 

The  reascxi  I  am  deeply  interested  in 
this  matter,  aside  from  the  impressive 
argimtients  which  have  already  been 
made  very  eloquently  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  is  that  we  have  in 
force  in  New  York  a  very  strict  law  con- 
trolling handguns  and  requiring  the  reg- 
istration of  them,  and  so  forth.  We  have 
found  that,  while  it  helps,  it  is  not  really 
as  effective  as  it  should  be,  precisely  be- 
cause there  is  no  Federal  law  regulating 
handguns. 

We  feel  very  deeply — based  upon  a 
study  which  I  will  refer  to  in  a  momait— 
that  if  there  is  a  Federal  law,  it  will  help 
localities  and  States  which  have  their 
own  laws  to  make  them  truly  effective. 

Mr.  President,  the  matt'-r  of  guns  in 
America  has  greatly  disturl)ed  me  since 
I  came  to  Congress  more  than  25  years 
ago.  The  suffering  and  distress  which 
flow  from  th3  almost  unrestricted  access 
to  handguns  in  our  society  constitutes 
th°  single  most  serious  and  pervasive 
threat  to  the  safety  of  ordinary  Ameri- 
cans. If  this  is  so.  is  it  not  the  duty  of  the 
Senate  to  approve  legislation  that  would 
make  the  handg\m  less  available? 

And  shocking  as  it  may  seem  It  is 
hardly  more  dlfQcuIt  for  anyone— be  he 
madman,  murderer,  or  petty  thief— to 
obtain  some  sort  of  gim  tod'^y  than  It  was 
at  the  time  of  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  or  for  that  matter,  the 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln.  In 
recent  years.  Congress  has  passed  some 
important  gim  control  legislation,  but  we 
have  yet  to  come  to  grips  with  this  criti- 
cal and  complex  h?indgun  problem. 

As  the  Senate  debates  the  moral,  legal, 
and  philosophical  implications  of  the 
death  penalty,  I  think  It  Is  entirely  im- 
propriate that  the  Senate  consider  the 
enormous  problem  of  death  in  pnother. 
but  inevitably  related  context.  That  is 
the  death  associated  with  unrestricted 
access  to  handguns — reflected  most  trag- 
ically in  the  random  shooting  of  police- 
men and  innocent  citizens  by  criminals 
and  d?r?n'?ed  assail'^nts. 

Even  if  some  criminals  could  o<}taln 
handguns,  the  rest  of  society  would  be 
safer  if  we  dW  not  possess  th'm.  The 
fact  is  that  the  bulk  of  homicides  com- 
mitted each  year  do  not  even  Involve 
criminals  attacking  strangers,  but  rather 
Involve  family  and  acquaintances.  Hand- 
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guns  are  rarely  used  successfully  by  law 
abiding  citizens  for  self-protection. 

Each  year  more  than  20,000  are  killed 
or  Injured  by  gims.  Betwe-n  1964  and 
1972,  armed  robberlss  increased  230  p3r- 
cent,  with  about  63  percent  of  thsse  rob- 
beries committed  with  guns.  Sixty-flve 
percent  of  sdl  murders  in  this  period  were 
committed  with  guns.  Too  often,  the 
handgun  Is  the  instrument  of  death — 
easily  obtained  and  concealed,  it  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  murder  of  increasing 
numbers  of  law  enforcement  officers. 

We  believe  that  there  are  as  many  as 
40  million  handsuns.  which  are  now 
being  manufactured  and  pumped  into  the 
civilian  population  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  2.5  million  a  year. 

That  means  that  a  new  handgtm  is 
sold  in  the  United  States  every  13  sec- 
onds. And  one  is  used  every  hour  of  every 
day  to  murdsr  one  of  our  citizens. 

Let  us  note  that  legal  restrictions  on 
the  distribution  of  these  weapons  are 
almost  nonexistent. 

In  42  States  no  license  is  required  to 
purchase  a  handgun. 

The  only  restriction  on  buying  hand- 
guns in  these  42  States  is  a  provision  in 
the  Federal  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968 
which  requires  that  the  purchaser  fill 
out  a  form  giving  his  name  and  declaring 
that  he  is  not  a  minor,  and  has  no  history 
of  alcoholism,  mental  disorder,  or  felony 
convictioji.  But  this  requirement  is  al- 
most worthless  since  it  mandates  no  veri- 
fication— such  as  fingerprints  and  a  po- 
lice background  check — to  substantiate 
the  purchaser's  identity  and  his  declara- 
tions. Hence  it  is  really  almost  worthIes& 

And  whUe  the  act  of  1968  banned  the 
importation  of  cheap  handgims — known 
as  Saturday  night  specials — it  allowed 
for  the  importation  of  their  parts  and 
their  domestic  assembly  and  distribu- 
tttm.  And  so,  1  million  cheap  handgims 
that  can  have  no  conceivable  sporting 
purpose  and  cannot  be  used  for  anything 
other  than  killing  hiunan  beings  at  close 
range  were  put  together  and  sold  in  the 
United  States  last  year — ^wlth  no  real 
controls  on  their  distribution. 

Nowhere  are  the  numbers  more  f  right- 
eBing  and  our  disregard  of  them  more 
tolerable  than  in  the  category  of  police 
killings. 

In  1967.  there  were  57  policemen  killed 
tat  the  United  States.  By  1972.  the  death 
toll  reached  112.  of  whom  108  were  killed 
with  firearms  and  74  were  killed  with 
handguns. 

From  1966  through  1972.  621  police- 
men were  killed  across  the  United  States. 
Ninety-five  percent  were  killed  with  fire- 
arms, and  7  oni  of  10  vere  killed  with 
handgtms. 

Indeed  it  Is  the  policeman  an.  the  beat 
who  has  the  most  to  fear  in  a  gnn-crased 
society.  He  is  trained  and  equipped  to 
defend  himself.  But  there  is  Uttle  he  can 
do  about  the  bullet  that  greets  him  as  he 
chases  a  suspect  down  an  alley.  Inter- 
mpts  a  iM^dop.  or  eomes  between  a 
husband  and  wife  In  a  family  dilate. 

That  Is  why  police  leaders — Including 
the  later  J.  Edgar  Hoover — have  long 
swjported  slrtngent  gun  control. 

Our  per  capita  g\m  ownership  rate  is 
between  5  and  30  times  that  of  any  other 
free  country.  And  in  1969,  the  last  year 
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for  which  we  have  statistics,  our  murder 
rate  was  16  times  that  of  Finland,  120 
times  that  of  Sweden,  and  360  times  that 
of  Norway. 

New  York  City  has  the  Nation's  most 
stringent  State  and  local  gim  controls. 
And,  in  1973,  New  York's  mmxler  rate 
ranked  9th  among  the  10  largest  cities. 

In  New  York  City,  every  gun  is  required 
to  be  registered  and  every  owner  licensed. 
To  get  a  license,  an  appli:ant  is  first 
fingerprinted  and  his  background  Ls  care- 
fully checked  by  the  police  department, 
to  weed  out  those  with  histories  of  al- 
coholism, mental  disorder,  or  felony  con- 
victions. In  addition,  to  get  a  license  to 
carry  a  h::ndgim  in  New  York  City,  he 
must  also  prove  to  the  police  that  he  has 
a  specific,  legitimate  need  for  the  hand- 
gun. 

The  answer  is  that  of  oxu*  huge  popu- 
lation of  8  minion,  only  24,000  New 
Yorkers  having  handgims  were  licensed. 
We  know  that  this  system  works  be- 
cause only  a  handful  of  those  24,000  who 
were  licensed  ever  used  their  weapons  to 
commit  a  serious  criminal  offense. 

But  Just  as  New  York  City  shows  how 
gun  control  can  be  effective,  our  experi- 
ence there  also  demonstrates  how  even 
the  best  State  and  local  controls  are 
tragically  undermined  by  the  absence  of 
stringent  Federal  firearms  control. 

Although  New  York  ranks  19th  In 
crime  among  the  largest  25  cities,  the 
number  of  assaults  and  robberies  In- 
volving firearms  is  rising  sharply.  And 
the  city's  chief  medical  examiner  at- 
tributes almost  the  entire  increase  in 
murder  In  recent  years  to  the  increased 
availability  of  guns. 

These  are  crimes  that  are  almost  al- 
ways conunitted  with  illegal  guns,  not 
by  our  licensed  owners.  Crime  guns  al- 
ways come  from  Jurisdictions  outside  the 
State  of  New  York. 

It  has  been  established,  in  fact,  that 
these  guns  are  coming  to  us  by  the  thou- 
sands through  black-market  "gunrun- 
ning"  networks.  These  operations  thrive 
on  the  absence  of  strict  Federal  stand- 
ards, which  makes  it  possible  for  a  g\m- 
runner  to  walk  into  a  store  in  the  South, 
give  a  false  name  and  address  on  the 
Federal  form,  and  exchange  cash  for  sev- 
eral hundred  handgims.  In  one  case,  for 
example,  one  man  in  South  Carolina 
purchased  600  handguns  in  1  day  so 
that  he  co\Ud  resell  them  In  northern 
cities. 

Under  the  strong  leskdership  of  the 
former  mayor  of  New  York  City.  J(^m 
V.  Lindsay,  and  under  the  present  mayor, 
as  well,  because  I  am  sure  that  he  knows 
of  the  condition:  and  tA  f<»mer  Police 
Commissioners  Patrick  V.  Murphy  and 
Donald  F.  Cawley.  a  major  effort  was 
undertaken  to  deal  with  this  nroblon. 

By  increasing  the  pressure  of  local  law 
enforcement  and  working  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Alcohol.  Tobacco,  and  Firearms, 
of  the  D«jartment  of  the  Treasury,  they 
have  uncovered  some  extraordinary 
facts  about  the  origin  of  some  3,000 
handguns  seized  by  New  York  City  po- 
lice from  persons  arrested  with  sodb 
weapons. 

In  its  recently  released  "Project  Iden- 
tification," "A  Survey  of  Handguns  Con- 
fiscated In  Crime  in  New  York,  Detroit, 


Atlanta,  and  New  Orleans  from  July  1. 
1973,  through  December  1973."  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Department  found  that  of  the 
2,546  guns  traced  m  New  York  City.  2,048 
came  from  46  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Of  the  out-of-State  guns — that  Is, 
guns  from  outside  New  York  State — 500 
came  from  retail  outlets  in  South  Caro- 
lina, and  124  of  the  500  were  a  part  of 
the  40,000  small,  ine3q>ensive  handguns 
estimated  to  have  been  illegally  deliv- 
ered to  New  York  City  in  the  1969-72 
period.  Following  South  Carolina  as  a 
source  of  supply  for  guns  in  the  New 
York  City  study  were  Florida,  273 — 
Georgia.  214 — and  Virginia.  169. 

I  am  not  in  any  way  being  invidious  in 
naming  these  States.  We  are  dealing 
solely  with  facts,  facts  which  bear  upon 
the  possibiUty  of  any  State  or  major  city 
getting  obedience  to  its  own  laws,  in 
view  of  a  wide  open  sieve,  which  is  a  lack 
of  Federal  gun  control. 

Because  of  the  strict  New  York  City 
gun  control  law,  trafficking  in  guns  is 
highly  profitable.  This  is  shown  by  doc- 
umented cases  in  South  Carolina  where 
cheap  handguns  selling  for  (20  each  tn 
volume  were  sold  to  persons  in  New  York 
City  for  as  much  as  $150  each. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  outlining  these  statis- 
tics and  contained  in  the  report  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

FIGURE  4. — Sources  o/  New  York  City  hand- 
ffuru — Proiect  I 

South  CaroUna 800 

Florida 273 

Georgia 214 

Vlrglaia 169 

New  York 103 

Texas 83 

North  CaroUna 80 

C«ilo 73 

Pennsylvania 47 

California 47 

Alabama .....         46 

Kentucky  . .        41 

Illinois 84 

Connecticut . .... .... ....         33 

Maryland 32 

New  Jersey . 28 

Tennessee 28 

Louisiana 27 

MUstsslppl S8 

West  Virginia 32 

Mlsaouri   19 

Arizona 11 

District  of  ColumbU 11 

Indiana 11 

Michigan 10 

Colorado .. .. ...... .... 8 

Oklahoma . B 

Arkansas . .. .... ._.  7 

lialne 7 

Kansa-s 6 

Massachusetts . ... 6 

New  Mexico « 

Nferada 8 

Utah « 

Iowa . . 4 

Oregon  ......................—...•  % 

Washington 4 

Delaware .  8 

Wisconsin 8 

Alaska 8 

Minnesota .  S 

Montana . -         8 

NeferaAa .....^  S 

Vermont ..... .-....-__  S 

New  Hampshire . -  X 
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FicOTiE  4. — Sources  of  New  York  Citi^hand 
guru — Project  i — Contlaued 

North  Dakota J  l 

Rhode  laUnd i 

Hawaii 0 

Idaho .  0 

South  Dakota 0 

Wyoming J  0 


Total 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  la: 
cember,  Mayor  Lindsay  reported 
gun  running  operation  uncovered 
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lat  a 
by  a 
joint  Federal-city  investigation  reflects 
in  broader  terms  what  this  Inte  state 
traflBc  means.  The  defendants  in  th«  case 
are  alleged  to  have  brought  200 
guns  in  Just  one  shipment  from 
Carolina  to  New  York — and  the 
York  City  Police  Department  has  a!  -eady 
seized  169  of  them  from  persons  ar  ested 
for  attempted  murder,  assault  and  i 
robbery. 

In  my  judgment  what  all  of  thesi  facts 
indicate  is  a  strong  case  for  Federll  gun 
control.  I 

The  amendment  Senator  KENNEipr  and 
I  urge  today  would  if  enacted  se  erely 
restrict  the  availability  of  handgux  i,  the 
weapon  used  in  52  percent  of  all  mur- 
ders. It  would  substantially  reduc  !  the 
personal  dangers  and  fatalities  caw  id  by 
the  criminal  behavior  of  those  whc  law- 
lessly misuse  firearms  by  requiring: 

One.  The  registration  of  civilian  c  vned 
gun  in  the  United  States: 

Second.  The  licensing  of  all  pc  sons 
who  own  guns,  and 

Third.  A  ban  on  the  domestic  oi  tput 
of  hand-held  firearms  that  are  not  >uit- 
able  for  legitimate  sporting,  militan  and 
law  enforcement  or  protective  pun  )ses. 
Registration  will  provide  an  Impi  >ved 
system  for  law  enforcement  agenci  s  to 
trace  and  apprehend  those  who  coi  unit 
crimes  with  firearms.  It  will  tell  us  m  lere 
the  guns  are  and  in  whose  hands  the  are 
held.  A  privately  owned  firearms  wj  1  be 
identified  by  their  physical  chara  ter- 
istics  and  by  the  name  of  the  p<  -son 
applying  for  such  registration.  The  Na- 
tional Crime  Information  Center  oi  the 
FBI  will  maintain  these  regiatn  tion 
documents  to  enable  law  enforcei  lent 
oflftcers  throughout  the  country  to  1  "ace 
ownership  of  any  firearm. 

Under  the  bill,  a  violation  of  this  >ro- 
vision  Is  punishable  by  imprlsonmen  for 
up  to  5  years,  a  fine  of  up  to  $9,00  ,  or 
both.  The  Secretary  has  authorit  to 
declare  periods  during  which  prevlt  tisly 
unregistered  weapons  may  be  regis'  Jred 
without  penalty.  Any  intentional  1  ilsl- 
fication  of  registration  Informatk  i  Is 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  up  to  5 
years,  or  a  fine  of  $10,000  or  both. 

The  licensing  provision  would  re  ulre 
all  hand  gun  owners  to  possess  an  ide- 
quate  State  permit  or  a  Federal  gi  i  li- 
cense. If  a  State  falls  to  adopt  a  fire  rms 
permit  system  that  meets  mini  lum 
standards  specified  In  the  bill,  Fe  leral 
licensing  applies  until  the  State  a  opts 
an  adequate  permit  system.  No  per- 
son— whether  a  licensed  dealer  or  i  pri- 
vate individual  may  sell  firearms  m  am- 
munition to  an  Individual  who  doe  not 
have  either  an  adequate  State  pern  t  or 
a  Federal  gun  license.  In  addition,  n(  one 


may  possess  a  firearm  or  ammunition  un- 
less he  has  either  an  adequate  State  per- 
mit or  a  Federal  gun  license.  To  qualify 
as  having  an  adequate  permit  system,  a 
State  must  restrict  the  issuance  of  per- 
mits applied  for  by  convicted  felons, 
fugitives  from  Justice,  mental  defectives, 
alcoholics,  Juveniles,  and  drug  addicts, 
and  must  adequately  investigate  appli- 
cants prior  to  the  issuance  of  permits. 
In  states  that  do  not  enact  adequate 
permit  systems.  Federal  gim  licenses, 
valid  for  up  to  3  years,  will  be  issued  by 
federally  licensed  dealers  upon  receipt — 
from  both  the  chief  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer of  an  applicant's  locality  and  a  li- 
censed physician — of  information  bear- 
ing upon  his  eligibility  for  a  Federal  gun 
license. 

The  sale  or  possession  of  firearms  or 
ammunition  in  violation  of  the  licens- 
ing and  permit  provisions  of  the  bill  car- 
ries a  maximum  sentence  of  imprison- 
ment for  5  years  and  a  fine  of  $5,000. 

The  third  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  ban 
the  domestic  output  of  cheap  hand-held 
firearms.  The  handgim's  role  in  crime  is 
disproportionate  to  its  number  in  com- 
parison with  long  guns,  in  the  commis- 
sion of  homicide,  aggravated  assault,  and 
armed  robbery.  Over  50  percent  of  the 
15,000  homicides  in  1969  were  committed 
with  handguns.  Virtually  evei-y  robbery 
involving  a  firearm  takes  place  with  a 
handgun.  The  percentage  of  violent 
crimes  in  which  handguns  are. used  Is 
increasing.  During  1969,  handguns  were 
used  In  81  percent  of  the  murders  of  po- 
lice officers  killed  by  criminal  assaults. 
For  the  period  1960-69.  78  percent  of  the 
weapons  used  in  police  murders  were 
handguns. 

State  control  of  hand-held  firearms 
has  been  ineffective  because  of  different 
policies  and  leakage  between  the  States. 
Only  a  comprehensive  and  uniform  sys- 
tem of  controls  of  hand-held  firearms 
will  aid  in  suppressing  the  crimes  of  vio- 
lence caused  by  these  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  our  fellow  citizens  are 
alarmed  by  the  rise  of  violent  crime  In 
the  United  States,  and  with  good  reason. 
Personal  Injury  and  death  occur  more 
often  in  our  coimtry  than  in  any  other 
Industrial  nation  in  the  world.  Firearms 
are  the  primary  instrument  of  injury 
and  death  In  American  crime. 

The  current  annual  toll  of  20,000  gim 
deaths — 10,000  murders,  7,000  suicides 
and  3.000  accidents — is  a  national  scan- 
dal that  demands  congressional  action. 
A  nationwide  system  of  firearms  licens- 
ing and  registration  can  effectively  assist 
Federal  and  State  governments  In  their 
efforts  to  reduce  that  toll. 

Law  enforcement  agencies  support 
strong  gun  control  legislation  as  the  sin- 
gle most  Important  way  to  control  vio- 
lent crimes.  In  1967,  the  late  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Director  of  the  FBI,  in  testimony 
before  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, supported  the  need  for  legisla- 
tion, requiring  the  registration  and  li- 
censing of  civilian  firearms.  Police  Com- 
missioner Patrick  J.  Murphy  of  New 
York  City  and  others  support  these  pro- 
posals while  being  Increasingly  appre- 
hensive about  the  safety  of  our  uni- 
formed policemen. 


As  fear  of  crime  Increases,  handgun 
sales  increase:  as  the  number  of  loaded 
guns  Increases,  the  use  of  firearms  in 
crime  increases;  as  gun  use  increases, 
the  death  rate  from  violent  crime  in- 
creases: when  this  happens,  citizen  fear 
of  crime  increases  still  more. 

The  self-defense  aspect  of  this  "vicious 
circle"  desei-ves  further  attention.  Even 
though  the  great  majority  of  handguns 
are  kept  for  household  self-defense,  it  is 
provable  that  the  handgun  in  the  home 
is  more  likely  to  kill  innocent  people 
than  to  save  their  lives.  In  Etetroit  more 
people  died  in  1  year  from  handgun  ac- 
cidents alone  than  were  killed  by  home- 
invading  robbers  or  burglars  in  4V2  years. 
The  opponents  of  g\m  control  main- 
tain that  we  cannot  limit  the  supply  of 
guns  enough  to  reduce  the  incidence  of 
violent  crime.  It  is  said  that  criminals 
will  still  be  able  to  obtain  handguns 
through  illicit  channels.  We  all  are 
aware  that  the  problem  of  criminal  mis- 
use of  firearms  will  not  be  fully  solved 
by  passing  this  bill  or  any  other  gun 
control  legislation.  But  the  enactment  of 
this  bill  will  very  definitely  reduce  the 
availability  of  firearms,  and  conse- 
quently reduce  the  amount  of  criminal 
firearms  violence. 

We  have  sought  to  cope  with  conflict- 
ing interests.  We  have  sought  to  find  a 
way  to  deal  with  the  illegitimate  uses  of 
guns,  without  at  the  same  time  placing 
undue  restrictions  on  legitimate  uses. 

Mr.  President,  action  is  long  overdue. 
We  must  act  to  protect  the  lives  of  citi- 
zens and  police  officers  who  every  day 
confront  a  tide  of  fear  and  very  real 
danger — brought  about  by  so  many  who 
use  these  illegal  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  the  exten- 
sive debates  on  gun  control  in  this  cham- 
ber over  the  years,  we  have  heard  the 
claim  again  and  again  that  the  New 
York  City  gun  control  laws  are  not  ef- 
fective. As  I  have  previously  stated,  for- 
mer Mayor  Lindsay  and  our  police  offi- 
cials in  New  York  have  made  a  major 
effort  to  rebut  this  argument 

Before  leaving  office,  the  mayor  pre- 
pared an  important  report  entitled, 
"The  Case  for  Federal  Firearms  Con- 
trol." It  provides  the  most  accurate  in- 
formation available  regarding  firearms 
production  and  availability,  firearms 
thefts,  firearms  and  police  murders,  and 
the  correlation  between  the  strength  of 
firearms  regiilations  and  the  rate  of  vio- 
lent crime. 

Although  it  is  a  somewhat  lengthy 
document,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESnHNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
rSee  exhibit  1.1 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  For  all  of  those  reasons, 
Mr.  President,  I  hope  very  much  that,  at 
long  last,  we  will  be  able  today — this  very 
afternoon,  in  the  Senate  Chamber— to 
strike  the  greatest  single  blow  that  can 
be  struck  by  Congress  against  the  epi- 
demic of  crime  which  Is  so  oppressing  our 
people,  especially  in  our  metropolitan 
cities. 

Mr.  President,  we  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  our  time. 


March  13,  1974, 
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cj-BX  Cask  or  Tkbolai.  PntEAxm  Oontboi. 

I.  XHX  PSOUTERATION  OF  FIRZABMS  HI  TRX 
TOTTED    KXATES 

A.  The  fknarmi  market 

There  are  an  eattniated  210  mUtion  fire- 
arms In  the  Untted  States;  This  include* 
25-40  mlUloo  handguns,  with  an  additional 
2  s  BflUon  handguns  mokA  tmry  year. 

Corrent  estimates,  beaed  primarily  on 
Etwtles  undertaken  in  19M  by  the  PrcsMent'a 
Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Yiolence  (The  Eisenhower  Commission)  Indi- 
cate that  there  are  probably  as  many  as  310 
million  firearms  In  the  United  States.  This 
includes  25-40  mlUlon  handguns,  which  the 
Elsenhower  CoramtsBton  reported  are  being 
snanufactured  and  Introduced  Into  the  civU- 
lan  population  at  the  rate  of  2.6  million  a 
year. 

Today  a  new  handgun  is  atrid  at  the  rata  of 
ooe  every  thirteen  seconds,  and  used  ones 
are  traded  at  the  rate  of  two  a  minute. 

A  BtaS  Beport  to  the  Elsenhower  Coinmls- 
Elon,  entitled  "Firearms  and  Violence  In 
AmnrlcaB  Life."  fovind  that  the  number  oC 
fiiearms — both  tong-gons  and  handguns — 
added  to  the  dvUlan  market  has  been  In- 
crsartng  rapidly  over  the  years: 


ISM 
XMO 

1961 
19M 


(/M  minions] 


iMi 
iwr 
iMi 


2.2 

2.2 

2.1 

2.2 

2.2 

2.5 

8.1 

8.8 

4.1 

5.8 

The  report  found  the  greatest  Increase  was 
In  handguns: 

IMiUiom  per  deemde\ 

1880-1048 2.7 

194B-1958 4.8 

1988-1968   — 10.8 

Another  Indicator  of  the  increasing  pro- 
liferation of  firearms,  especially  handgims, 
Is  that  from  1B82  to  1968: 

Annual  rlfie  sales  doubled; 

Annual  shotgun  SEles  almost  doubled; 

Annual  handgun  sales  quadrupled  from 
800,000  to  2£  million. 

And.  our  best  information  indicates  that 
Elace  1968  this  trend  has  accelerated. 

It  should  be  noted  that  none  of  these 
numbers  or  those  that  foUow  can  be  exact; 
for  neither  the  federal  government  nor  any 
other  body  keeps  an  exact  count  of  gun 
production  or  ownership. 

(Note:  Throughout  this  menkoraadum.  the 
terms  "guns"  or  "firearms"  will  mean  long- 
guns  OMd  handguns.  "Handguns"  wlU  be 
used  to  describe  those  gxms  which  can  be 
concealed  and  used  with  one  hand,  i.e.,  a 
pistol  or  rerolver.  Handguns  pose  the  greatest 
problem  in  terms  of  crime,  while  long-guns 
create  a  serious  risk  of  accidents  and  sui- 
cides.) 

B.  The  legal  amtilabaitji  of  firearms  in  Vie 
United  States 

There  are  few  legal  restrictions  on  the 
availabllUy  of  firearms  in  the  United  States. 
The  1968  Federal  Oun  Control  Act  U  weak 
and  unenforceable,  and  42  States  have  no 
restrictions  whatsoever  on  who  may  buy  a 
handgun. 

The  Federal  Law 

The  Federal  Oun  Control  Act  of  1968 
banned  the  hiterstata  and  mall  order  sale 
of  firearms  and  ammuultlon.  It  also  contain- 
ed a  provision  requiring  that  anyone  buying 
»  firearm  of  any  kind  must  fill  out  an  idenU- 
fl cation  form  giving  his  name,  address,  de- 
scription, and  m  tfesCTtptlon  of  the  gun. 

Althotigb  wen-lBtentloned,  the  1988  Oun 


Control  Act  Is  a  aadly  Inadequate  compro- 
mise law,  riddled  wUh  holes.  Among  the  ma- 
jor loopholes  are: 

1.  Under  the  Act,  a  resident  of  a  state  can 
purchase  a  gun  anywhere  In  the  state  pro- 
vided be  meets  certain  rolnimunt  require- 
menta.  such  as  not  having  a  jall  record  and 
being  over  a  specified  minimum  age.  However, 
no. verification  is  required  of  this  Information 
by  the  purchaser.  The  purchaser  need  only 
sign  his  name  to  a  form  stating  that  this  is 
Indeed  his  real  name  and  that  he  is  not  a 
lunatic,  a  felon,  or  a  minor.  No  fingerprints 
are  required  and  no  backgronnd  ot  Identify 
c:'ieck  of  any  kind  is  made  by  the  local  or 
state  police. 

2.  Although  the  1968  Act  banned  the  Im- 
portation of  cheap  handguns  Icnown  as  "Sat- 
urday Night  Specials,"  they  can  stlU  be  man- 
Dfactured  domestically  and  their  ccnstituent 
parts  can  still  be  imported  and  then  assem- 
bled here.  Thus.  1,000,000  "Saturday  Night 
Specials" — guns  that  can  have  no  conceivable 
sporting  purpose — were  assembled  and  sold 
In  the  United  States  in  1970. 

3.  Under  the  1968  Act  any  legal  purchaser  of 
a  gun  can  resell  or  give  the  gun  away  in  his 
own  state  to  anyone  he  chooses,  as  long  as 
the  person  is  thought  to  be  over  age  and  not 
known  to  be  a  convicted  felon.  There  Is  no 
regulation  or  monitoring  of  these  transac- 
tion.';, and  no  record  of  such  sales  or  trans- 
fers are  required. 

BTATX  AND  LOCAL  LAWS 

A  digest  of  state  and  local  firearms  laws 
prepared  by  the  National  Rifle  Association  In 
1971  Ulustrates  the  lack  of  minimum  uniform 
standards  of  firearms  control. 

For  example,  a  permit  or  license  is  re- 
quired to  pun^ase  a  handgun  in  only  eight 
states,  so  that  the  weak  provisions  of  the  1968 
Gun  Control  Act  are  the  only  restrictions  that 
exist  in  43  states.  In  21  states  no  license  is 
needed  to  carry  a  handgun.  And  in  only  three 
states  (lUlnois,  New  Jersey,  and  Mass*eha- 
setts)  and  two  cities  (New  York  and  Wash- 
higton,  DXi.)  is  a  Ucense  or  Identification 
cnrd  needed  to  acquire  a  rifle  or  shortgun. 
C.  Gun  thefts 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  guns  are  stolen 
esjdk  year,  many  dnrtng  bulk  shipment.  Only 
New  York  City  requires  security  measures  to 
protect  against  thefts. 

Another  aspect  of  gun  oTer-avallabllity  has 
to  do  with  stolen  guns.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  there  are  SOOjOOO  guns  stolen  each  year 
in  the  United  States.  And  many  of  these 
guns  may  end  up  In  the  bands  of  ocganixed 
crime. 

Sxcept  in  New  York  City,  there  are  no  laws 
n^andattng  specific  security  measures  for  the 
protectton  of  firearms  from  theft.  The  fed- 
eral government  does  not  even  have  a  einna- 
lative  record  of  the  number  of  guns  that  are 
reported  stolen  each  year,  and  has  no  arg»- 
nlsed  effort  to  Investigate  these  thefts  and 
stimulate  preventive  measures  against  reoc- 
currences. 

A  New  York  Dally  News  article  In  1971  re- 
ported one  ramification  of  this  laxity  ot  con- 
trol and  infonnatkm: 

"In  recent  months,  a  shipment  at  3,000  .38 
calibre  pistols  consigned  to  a  western  dealer 
was  stolen  from  the  Brooklyn  piers.  The  guns 
became  part  at  the  local  crime  family's 
arsenal,  according  to  poUce  theory  .  .  .  Sev- 
eral guns  picked  up  on  Joe  Col  umbo's  body 
guards  were  traced  to  a  stolen  Kennedy  Air- 
port shipment  ..." 

D.  The  United  States  compared  to  other 
nations 

The  United  States  stands  practically  alone 
h3  ite  failure  to  limit  the  avallablUty  of 
gnna. 

Almost  every  European  country  requires 
a  license  to  carry  a  firearm  or  registration  of 
firearm  ownership,  or  both.  Italy,  West  Ger- 
many, France,  Belgnim.  Britain,  and  the  So- 


viet Union  all  have  stringent  gun  laws.  And, 
five  European  countries  and  Japan  totallv 
prohibit  the  private  possession  of  handguns. 
Even  Isra^,  on  the  brink  of  war  and  foreign 
invasion,  has  a  civilian  firearms  ownership 
rate  that  Is  about  M.-i  that  of  the  United 
States. 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  the  EtaH 
Report  to  the  Elsenhower  Comxnisslon,  shows 
bow  the  United  States  stands  compared  to 
other  coiintrles  in  terms  of  handgun  owner- 
ship. 

Estimated  handgun  ownership  per  100.000 

Ireland    —600 

Finland  —500 

Netherlands .  —900 

Greece   —GOO 

Great   Britain —600 

Switzerland   —600 

Yugoslavia  600-1,000 

Israel  1.000 

Austria    3,000 

Canada    3,000 

United  States 12,  000-20  000 

n.    CITIfS    AKD    VIOLENCE    IN    AMESICa 

A.  Guii  deaths 

An  average  of  69  iwople  are  killed  each  day 
by  guns — 25,000  each  year  by  murder,  acci- 
dent, or  suicide. 

A  total  of  25.000  people  are  now  killed 
each  year  by  firearms  in  the  United  States. 

This  Includes  2,900  from  gun  accidents. 
10,000  from  gun  suicides,  and  more  than  12,- 
000  from  gun  homicides 

In  any  given  day  an  average  of  69  people 
In  the  United  States  will  be  killed  by  fire- 
aims. 

That  means  annual  fatalities  equal  to 
more  than  half  the  number  of  all  combat 
cieaths  m  the  U.S.  siiffered  in  Vietnam. 

Forty  percent  of  all  firearms  fatalities  In- 
volve children  between  the  ages  of  one  and 
nineteen. 

B.  Gun  crimes 

There  were  almost  200,000  gun  crimes  com- 
mitted in  1972 — or  almost  600  a  day. 

Approximately  63'i  of  the  more  than  250.- 
000  armed  robberies  committed  in  1972  were 
conunitted  with  a  firearm.  This  statistic  is 
especially  alarming  because  the  FBI  has 
found  that  firearms  are  reven  times  more 
lethal  than  any  other  weapon. 

Of  the  18,520  murders  committed  In  the 
United  States  in  1972,  54'%  were  committed 
with  handguns  and  another  12%  with  long- 
guns.  This  Is  a  slight  Increase  over  1971  wbm 
51  '.-i  of  all  murders  were  committed  with 
handguns.  In  1972  murder  increased  In  the 
United  States  by  6^^,  as  compered  to  a  de- 
crease in  overall  crime  of  nearly  2%. 

This  means  that  about  10,000  people  were 
murdered  with  handguns  In  1972,  an  aver- 
age of  27  per  day,  more  than  cne  per  hour. 
In  an  average  39  hours  more  Americans  wit! 
be  murdered  by  handguns  than  were  mur- 
dered by  all  firearms  In  England  in  1972. 
C.  Police  IciUinffs 

There  has  been  an  alarming  nationwide  In- 
crc3se  m  police  killings  In  the  past  eight 
years,  with  108  police  officers  killed  by  fire- 
arms in  35  diererent  States  in  1972. 

There  were  112  police  oSacers  killed  In  1972 
in  the  United  States — as  compared  to  86  in 
1969.  64  In  1968.  57  In  1966.  and  so  on. 

One  hundred  eight  ol  the  112  poUcemeu 
murdered  in  1972  were  killed  with  flrearma 
and  74  were  killed  with  handguns. 

Prom  1966  through  1972.  631  law  enforce- 
ment officers  were  murdered.  Ninety-five  per- 
cent were  murdered  with  firearms  and  72% 
were  murdered  by  handguns. 

Police  kllllnge  are  a  nattonal  prdbVan, 
aSectlng  almost  every  major  dty  and  State. 
From  1966  through  1972.  police  officers  were 
kUled  by  firearms  In  22  of  the  26  largest 
cities: 
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Fire- 

Hand- 

Cities 

Tew 

arms 

guns 

NewVofk,  H.y 

n 

23 

21 

Chicago,  IM 

36 

38 

29 

Los  Anieles,  CalH... 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

OelfOtt,  Mich 

17 

17 

14 

Houston,  Tex 

Biltimofe,  Md 

Dillas,  Tex 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Wi'hmgton,  O.C.... 

San  Diego,  Calil 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

San  Francisco  Calif. 

10 

San  Antonio,  Tex... 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Memphis.  Tenn 

Boston.  Mass 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Phoenix,  Ariz 

New  Orleans,  la 

Colunihus,  Ohio 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Denver,  Colo 

Seattle,  Wash 

Total 

173 

163 

133 

POLICE  OFFICERS  KILLED  BY  HREARMS  IN  34  Dlj 

FERENT 

STATES  IN  1972 

Fire- 

Hand- 

State 

Total 

arms 

guns 

Alabama 

1 

Alaska 

0 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Delaware 

Florida 

. 5 

Georgia. 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kansas     

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Mickigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New  jersey 

New  York 

North  CaroNna 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina...... 

South  Dakota.     

Tennessee 

Texas 

10 

Vermont. 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin t... 

Wyoming 

Total 

112 

108 

^— — 

74 
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1973  has  tbtu  far  shown  a  contlnuajk>n  of 
this  trend.  Aa  of  November  1,  111  pel  je  of- 
ficers had  been  murdered,  73  with  hai  Iguna 
and  104  with  flrearmB.  And,  as  of  Noi  imber 
1,  In  New  York  City  six  officers  havi  been 
kUled,  all  with  handguns.  (This  Is  ludes 
New  York  City  Housing  and  Translt^ltce.) 

The  Staff  Report  to  the 
mission  concluded: 

"The  policeman,  himself  armed.  Is 
of  defending  against  violent  attack, 
trained   and   equipped   to   ward   oS 
with  blunt  objects,  knives,  or  fists, 
firearm  is  usually  sufficient  to  overcot§e 
attacker,  even  if  surprised  at  close 
Is,  therefore,  the  capacity  of  firearms 
Instantly  and  from  a  distance  that 
the  lives  of  police  officers  in   the   ^ited 
States." 

m.  oims  AND  viOLUfCK  nr  new  tork 
ItocaX  gun  controls  in  New  York  Cltl  have 
worked  to  ctirb  violent  crime,  but  It    s  ap- 
parent that  they  are  undermined  by  tfe  ab- 
sence of  unUorm  Bederal  gun  control. 
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A.  The  law  in  New  York 
New    York    City    has   the   Nation's    most 
stringent  local  gun  controls. 

Tb  own  a  long-gun  or  handgun  in  New 
York  City  you  mvuit  have  a  license.  To  get 
such  a  license,  an  applicant  is  fingerprinted 
and  his  background  is  Investigated  In  detail 
over  a  period  of  several  weeks.  Those  with 
histories  of  mental  disorder,  felony  convic- 
tions or  drug  or  alcohol  abuse  are  automati- 
cally denied  licenses.  To  own  a  handgun  the 
applicant  must  pass  the  same  kind  of  vigor- 
ous background  check  and  also  show  specific, 
legitimate  need  for  the  weapon.  Only  28,000 
civilians  are  licensed  to  own  handguns  In 
New  York,  of  whom  almost  4.000  are  target 
shooters  allowed  to  use  their  weapons  only 
at  the  firing  range. 

In  addition,  the  City  tightly  controls  re- 
tailers and  wholesalers  of  firearms  and  is  the 
only  Jurisdiction  that  imposes  specific  theft- 
prevention  security  standards  on  firearms 
dealers.  In  Deceml>er  of  1972,  the  City  en- 
acted a  law  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of 
cheap  handguns  ("Saturday  Night  Specials") 
In  New  York, 

B.  Gun  control  has  worked  in  Neto  York 

New  York's  stringent  gun  control  laws 
have  been  effective  In  limiting  gun  crimes. 

Of  the  nation's  ten  largest  cities.  New 
York's  murder  rate  is  the  second  lowest.  The 
murder  rate  In  cities  such  as  Dallas  and 
Atlanta  where  there  are  no  state  and  local 
gun  controls  Is  appreciably  higher  than  New 
York's. 

The  percentage  of  crimes  committed  with 
firearms  in  New  York  City  is  considerably 
lower  than  the  national  average.  The  Elsen- 
hower Commission  Staff  Report  found  that 
In  1967.  40%  of  New  York's  murders  were 
committed  with  guns  as  compared  to  63% 
In  the  nation,  and  57%  for  the  other  largest 
8  cities.  The  Report  also  found  that  13%  of 
all  robberies  in  New  York  were  committed 
with  firearms  as  compared  to  37%  nationally 
and  44%  in  the  other  8  largest  cities. 
C.  The  effect  o/  the  absence  of  national  gun 
controls  on  New  York's  local  controls 

The  absence  of  national  gun  controls  has 
undermined  New  York's  local  controls. 

The  easy  availability  of  firearms  through- 
out the  United  States  has  critically  limited 
the  effectiveness  of  oiu'  local  controls. 

In  1972,  more  than  51%  of  the  murders  in 
New  York  City  Invrdved  the  use  of  firearms 
as  compared  to  26%  In  1966.  In  fact,  the 
Increase  In  murders  in  New  York  City  In 
recent  years  can  be  almost  completely  at- 
tributed to  the  increase  in  firearm  murders. 
The  City's  Chief  Medical  Examiner  has  noted 
that  several  other  categories  of  homicide, 
such  as  strangulation,  assault,  arson,  and 
infanticide  had  remained  fairly  constant  over 
the  last  decade  while  shootings  have  In- 
creased rapidly. 

In  1972,  there  were  4.362  assaults  In  New 
York  Involving  guns  aa  compared  to  2,711 
four  years  before.  In  1972,  there  were  21,676 
robberies  Involving  gims  as  compared  to 
12.286  four  years  before. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  rare  incidents. 
all  of  these  crimes — the  murders,  robberies, 
and  assaults — were  committed  with  unregiS' 
tered  firearms  bp  persons  not  liceTised  to 
possess  them  in  New  York  City. 

These  firearms,  mostly  handguns,  were 
brought  into  New  York  to  be  borrowed  or 
sold  on  the  black  market  from  other  Juris- 
dictions that  do  not  have  New  York's  strict 
laws.  These  black  market  operations  are  re- 
sponsible for  bringing  literally  thousands  of 
guns  each  week  into  New  York  City. 

In  response  to  thU  interstate  traffic  In 
firearms.  In  1973,  the  City's  police  began 
working  on  an  ongoing  basU  with  the  Alco- 
hol. Tobacco  and  Firearms  Unit  (ATF)  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  A  Joint  survey  was 
undertaken  of  the  approximately  3,000  hand- 
guns seized  by  New  York  City  Police  In  the 


first  six  months  of  1973  from  persons  ar- 
rested on  charges  of  murder,  assault,  robbery 
and  violation  of  the  City's  gun  laws.  ATF  is 
tracing  these  guns  to  the  last  point  of  known 
transfer,  whereupon  ATF  and  the  City  police 
will  try  to  determine  how  the  gun  then  made 
its  way  into  the  possession  of  the  person 
arrested  with  It  in  New  York  City. 

Though  the  results  of  the  survey  are  not 
yet  complete  (as  of  November  1,  1973,)  they 
promise  to  confirm  our  worst  fears  about  the 
way  in  which  the  absence  of  strict  national 
gun  controls  undercuts  New  York's  tough 
local  laws : 

— Ninety-seven  percent  of  these  handguns 
have  thus  far  been  traced  to  retail  sales  out- 
side of  New  York.  (The  remainder,  about 
3%.  were  gims  bought  legally  In  New  York 
City  but  then  either  stolen  from  licensees 
or,  in  a  handful  of  Instances,  abused  by  the 
licensees  themselves.) 

— Almost  70%  of  the  guns  came  from  four 
states  in  the  South :  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida  and  Vlreinia— with  South  Carolina 
accounting  for  an  alarming  one-third  of  the 
total.  These  states  have  weak  or  non-existent 
state  gun  controls  and  the  only  real  restric- 
tion on  handguns  is  the  federal  form  that 
a  purchaser  must  sign,  swearing  he  Is  a 
resident  of  the  state  and  Is  not  a  felon, 
lunatic,  drug  abuser  or  alcoholic. 

Illustrative  of  the  tragic  consequence  of 
this  interstate  traffic  is  one  case  in  which  a 
Joint  ATP-Clty  Police  effort  uncovered  a 
black  market  operation  alleged  to  be  "run- 
ning" himdreds  of  handguns  a  week  into 
New  York.  Of  the  200  guns  In  Just  one  ship- 
ment that  defendants  in  this  case  are  known 
to  have  bought  In  another  state  and  sold 
Illegally  in  New  York.  169  have  already  been 
seized  by  our  Police  Department  in  connec- 
tion with  arrests  for  attempted  murder, 
armed  robbery,  and  assault. 

On  the  other  hand.  In  the  last  two  years 
less  than  one-tenth  of  one  percent  of  the 
20,000  people  licensed  to  carry  handguns  In 
New  York  City  have  used  their  guns  to  com- 
mit a  murder  or  a  robbery. 

That.  In  short,  is  the  case  for  federal  guu- 
control. 

D.  Pol^e  killings  in  New  York  City 
Since  1966,  33  poUce  officers  In  New  Yol* 
City   have    been   killed,    29    with   firearms: 
26  with  handguns. 

The  month  of  June,  1973,  tragically  pro- 
vided more  than  enough  evidence  of  the 
relationship  between  police  assaults  and 
guns,  especially  handguns.  In  a  15  day  period 
beginning  Saturday,  June  2,  seven  police  of- 
ficers were  assaulted  with  handguns,  and  one 
was  attacked  with  a  shot-gun.  Three  of  the 
officers  were  killed,  all  with  handguns.  None 
of  the  handguns  has  yet  been  identified  as  a 
"Saturday  Night  Special."  (A  fact  which  em- 
phasizes that  a  mere  "Saturday  Night  Spe- 
cial" law  will  not  solve  our  gun  control 
problems.) 

Here  are  the  important  facts  about  each 
shooting: 

1.  June  2:  A  patrolman  was  killed  in  a  bar 
with  a  handgun  duirlng  a  hold-up. 

2.  June  4:  A  Transit  Authority  patrolman, 
on  duty,  was  shot  In  the  arm  with  a  .38  hand- 
gun. 

3.  June  6:  A  patrolman,  on  duty  In  Brook- 
lyn, was  shot  In  the  arm,  leg  and  abdomen 
while  responding  to  a  complaint  of  shots 
fired.  Three  perpetrators  were  Involved  using 
.32  and  .22  handguns. 

4.  June  6:  A  Transit  Authority  patrolman, 
on  duty  at  a  subway  station  in  the  Bronx, 
was  shot  three  times  by  four  perpetrators. 
He  died  at  5:15  a.m.  from  a  wound  from  a 
9mm  handgun. 

5.  June  6:  A  detective,  on  duty,  was  shot 
In  Central  Park.  A  9nun  handgun  was  used. 

6.  and  7.  June  17:  A  patrolman  responding 
to  a  call  that  a  distraught  man  was  waving 
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a  handgun  in  a  bar  was  shot  to  death  by  the 
man.  Hla  partner  was  seriously  wounded. 

None  of  the  handguns  used  In  these  shoot- 
ings were  legally  registered. 
IV.  THS  coaaxuiTioir  between  ct7N  control 

AND    CW    CRIMES 

A,  The   United   States  vs.  other  countries 
There  is  solid  evidence  of  the  correlation 
between  the  restrictions  a  country  places  on 
firearms  and  Its  murder  rate. 

In  England,  where  there  are  stringent  con- 
trols on  who  may  own  firearms,  19  police- 
men were  killed  In  the  21  years  from  1946  to 
1967  as  compared  to  1,014  American  police 
otBcers  during  the  same  time.  And,  English 
police  officers  are  not  armed. 

In  England  and  Wales,  where  the  combined 
population  is  48.8  million,  there  were  399 
bomicides  In  1970;  In  Detroit,  where  the 
population  Is  1.6  million,  there  were  660 
murders  In  1970. 

In  Tokyo,  stiff  g\in  laws  are  credited  with 
making  crime  a  relatively  minor  problem.  It 
is  Illegal  In  Japan  to  own  a  handgun,  and 
according  to  the  New  York  Times,  the  police 
feel  that  the  resulting  absence  of  handguns 
is  crucial  In  keeping  the  murder  and  rob- 
bery rates  as  low  as  they  are.  Thus,  In  Tokyo, 
the  world's  largest  city,  three  people  were 
murdered  with  handguns  In  1970.  During  the 
tame  year  In  New  York  City  638  people  were 
killed  with  handguns.  And,  in  Detroit,  a  still 
smaller  city  but  one  with  gun  laws  that  are 
less  effective  than  New  York's,  there  were 
560  murders.  As  for  the  argument  that 
would-be  killers  would  merely  use  alterna- 
tive weapons  If  gims  were  made  available, 
there  were  a  total  of  217  murders  In  Tokyo 
last  year  as  compared  to  1,117  In  New  York 
City,  which  has  30%   less  people. 

In  1969,  the  murder  rate  In  the  United 
States  was  7.2  per  100,000  residents  as  com- 
pared to  .4  per  100,000  In  FUiland,  .02  In 
Norway,  and  .06  in  Sweden — all  countries 
with  strong  gun  laws. 

The  rate  of  homicides  due  to  firearms  In 
the  United  States  Is  eight  times  that  of  the 
ecMmtry  with  the  second  highest  rate  (Can- 
ada), 42  times  that  of  England,  and  23 
times  that  of  West  Oermany.  All  of  these 
countries  have  strong  gun  laws. 

Thus,  the  United  States  not  only  ranks 
number  one  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
tn  the  niunber  of  gun  deaths,  but  number 
two  lags  so  far  behind  that  the  total  of  gun 
deaths  In  all  free  nations  does  not  equal 
the  total  tar  the  United  States  alone. 
0.  The  correlation  between  local  gun  con' 
trol  laws  and  violent  crime  within  the 
United  States 

Even  within  the  United  States,  In  States 
and  localities  where  gun  laws  are  strong, 
the  murder  rate,  as  well  as  the  percentage  of 
murder  committed  with  firearms.  Is  lower 
than  in  areas  where  gun  laws  are  weak. 

The  variations  shown  above  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  cannot  be 
dismissed  as  mere  functions  of  a  particular 
American  culture  of  violence.  Rather,  the 
gtm  laws  seem  to  be  a  key  variable  in  rates 
of  crimes  of  violence  In  the  United  States. 
Every  available  comparison  between  localities 
within  the  United  States  Indicates  that 
where  gun  control  laws  are  stringent,  the 
murder  rate,  as  well  as  the  percentage  of 
murders  committed  with  firearms.  Is  lower 
than  in  areas  where  gun  laws  are  weak  or 
non-existent  and  which,  therefore,  have  a 
greater  number  of  guns  per  capita. 

The  three  states  generally  thought  to  have 
the  toughest  gun  laws — New  Jersey.  Iilassa- 
chusetts,  and  New  York — are  among  the  five 
states  with  the  lowest  percentage  of  murders 
committed  with  firearms,  according  to  the 
FBI. 

On  the  other  hand,  Alaska,  the  most 
sparsely  populated  state,  and  Texas,  both 
with  weak  controls,  were  among  the  highest 
tn  1968  In  murder  rates.  And,  In  terms  of 


percentages  of  murders  committed  with  fire- 
arms, the  following  figures  from  the  Eisen- 
hower Commisston  Staff  Report  tell  a  clear 
Btory: 

Alaska,  71.4%:  Texas,  68.7%;  and  New 
York,  31.8%. 

Regionally,  the  South  has  the  highest  rates 
of  gun  ownership  and  generally  the  weakest 
laws  In  the  nation.  And,  the  South  leads  the 
nation  In  the  percent  of  homicides  committed 
with  firearms  and  in  the  rate  of  accidental 
gun  deaths  per  100,000.  This  Is  Illustrated 
by  the  following  tables  prepared  by  the  Els- 
enhower Commission  Staff  Report. 

Similarly  in  September  of  1973,  the  W^a.sh- 
ington  Post  reported  that : 

"An  absence  of  gun  control  legislation  in 
Southern  cities  may  be  one  reason  why  those 
metropolitan  areas  are  dominating  the  na- 
tion's murder  statistics  .  .  . 

"FBI  data  show  Atlanta  leading  the  nation 
In  1972  with  a  rate  of  23  slayiugs  per  100.000 
popiilation,  followed  by  Gainesville,  Fla.; 
Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Greenville,  S.C;  Columbias, 
Oa.;  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.;  Richmond,  Va.;  and 
Savannah,  Oa.  .  .  . 

"Out  of  53  metropolitan  areas  that  re- 
ported 12  or  more  homicides  per  100,000 
population,  42  were  In  a  12-state  Southern 
region  .  .  .  "If  I  had  my  way  they  would 
take  every  handgun  ever  made  and  throw 
them  In  the  river,"  said  Georgia  Division 
of  Investigation  Director  William  Beardsley." 

The  Staff  report  to  the  Eisenhower  Com- 
mission prepared  the  following  two  tables 
which  further  Illustrate  the  correlation  be- 
tween firearms  laws  and  firearms  crimes. 
(NOTE:  New  York  and  Boston  are  the  two 
major  cities  in  the  United  States  with  strong 
state  and  local  gun  laws.) 

C.  Can  gun  control  be  effective? 

Tlie  slogan,  "If  guns  are  outlawed,  only 
o\itlaws  will  have  guns,"  is  contradicted  by 
all  ai'ailable  evidence. 

This  Is  an  argument  frequently  used  by 
opponents  of  gun  control.  It  Implies  that 
strict  gun  laws  would  disarm  the  law-abiding 
citl2«n  while  not  affecting  criminals  at  all. 
There  are  several  counter-arguments: 

1.  Federal  gun  control  does  not  mean  that 
guns  would  be  outlawed;  at  most,  effective 
legislation  would  ban  handguns  not  owned 
for  a  specific,  legitimate  need. 

2.  Total  enforcement  of  any  gun  law  would 
Indeed  be  Impossible.  However,  such  laws 
could  be  enforced  effectively  enough  to  make 
a  tremendous  difference.  If  strict  accounts 
were  kept  on  all  guns,  beginning  In  the  fac- 
tory and  moving  on  from  there,  and  If  there 
were  uniform  national  standards,  gun  laws 
would  be  enforceable.  As  J.  Edgar  Hoover  put 
it:  "While  it  is  true  that  a  hardened  criminal 
might  possibly  obtain  a  gun  regardless  of 
statutes  in  force,  most  authorities  agree  that 
controls  would  make  acquisition  much  more 
difficult  and  less  likely." 

Also,  a  strong  gun  law  facilitates  Increased 
control  of  criminals  by  providing  police  with 
an  important  ground  for  arresting  armed 
citizens.  In  1968,  Leonard  Beisman,  then  s 
New  York  City  Police  Department  Deputy 
Commissioner,  testified  that  the  State's  Sul- 
livan law  had  enabled  the  police  "to  make 
many  arrests  for  the  Illegal  possession  of 
pistols  and  revolvers  before  the  possessor  had 
had  the  opportunity  to  commit  a  crime  of 
violence." 

3.  Restricthig  the  availability  of  gims  even 
to  law-abiding  citizens  would  In  fact  be  an 
Important  step  In  curbing  violent  crime. 
Guns  in  the  hands  of  outlaws  are  not  the 
main  cause  of  gun  violence  and  civilian 
slaughter  in  the  United  States.  There  were 
2,900  accidental  gun  deaths  last  year,  200,000 
accidental  gun  injuries,  and  10,000  gun  sui- 
cides. None  of  these  Involved  outlaws  having 
guns.  Most  involved  guns  being  too  readily 
available. 

Thiis,  In  1968,  the  Staff  Report  to  the 
Eisenhower  Commission,  in  considering  the 


argumeut  that  civilians  need  flrearmB  for 
self-protection,  found  that  for  every  robber 
stopped  by  a  homeowner  with  a  handgun, 
fovtr  homeowners  or  members  of  their  family 
were  killed  in  handgun  accidents. 

SimUarly,  a  study  done  in  Cleveland  in 
1973  found  that  a  firearm  purchased  to  pro- 
tect a  family  against  an  intruder  is  six  times 
more  likely  to  be  used  to  kill  a  family  member 
or  friend. 

More  important,  the  FBI  tells  us  that  most 
murders  (73%  in  1972)  are  committed  by 
previously  law-abiding  citizens  commlttln',.; 
Impulsive  gun-murders  while  engaged  in 
arguments  with  family  members  or  other 
acquaintances.  In  these  cases,  a  readily 
Available  gun  is  what  turns  an  assault  Imo 
a  murder. 

v.  SUGOFSTEO  FEDERAL  FIREARMS  CONTROL 
LEGISLATION 

Guns  should  be  treated  like  motor  vehicles. 

Based  on  our  experience  with  firearm.^ 
abuse  In  New  York,  we  would  Include  the 
following  in  a  model  federal  firearms  control 
bill: 

1.  A  requirement  that  all  flrearms  l>e 
registered. 

2.  A  requirement  that  all  owners  of  fire- 
arms be  licensed  and  that  no  one  receive  a 
license  until  his  identity  has  been  verified 
and  It  is  certain  that  he  is  not  a  minor  and 
has  no  history  of  felony  conviction,  mental 
disorder,  or  alcohol  or  drug  abuse. 

3.  A  strict  limitation  on  licenses  for  the 
ownership  of  handguns  so  that  only  those 
demonstrating  a  specific,  over-rldlng  legiti- 
mate need  for  a  handgun  can  get  one.  Pre- 
sumably police  officials  In  urban  centers 
would  interpret  this  requirement  of  over- 
riding legitimate  need  to  mean  that  few,  if 
any,  civilians  could  own  handguns  in  a 
crowded,  urban  environment,  except  for  tar- 
get shooters,  who  might  be  required  to  store 
their  handguns  at  the  shooting  range. 

4.  A  total  ban  on  the  domestic  manufac- 
ture, assembly  or  sale  of  handguns  not  suit- 
able for  q>ortlng  use  ("Saturday  Night 
Specials") . 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  a  ban  on 
"Saturday  Night  Specials"  Is  only  a  part  of 
our  overall  proposal.  This  Is  because  the  ex- 
perience in  New  York  and  elsewhere  Indi- 
cates that  while  these  cheap  handguns  are 
an  Important  aspect  of  the  handgun  abuse 
problem  faced  by  law-abiding  citizens  and 
police  officers,  eliminating  them  wiU  not 
come  close  to  fvilly  eliminating  the  problem. 
Recent  surveys  conducted  by  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department  of  guns  seized  from 
arrested  perpetrators  determined  that  less 
than  30  %  of  the  firearms  seized  were  "Satur- 
day Night  Specials."  Similaily,  a  survey  of 
all  handguns  seized  In  the  first  six  months 
of  1973  in  the  City's  highest  crime  precinct 
found  that  even  in  this  poverty  neighbor- 
hood, approximately  half  of  the  classifiable 
handgtms  used  by  alleged  perpetrators  were 
high-quality,  expensive  weapons.  And,  none 
of  the  seven  New  York  City  police  officers 
assaulted  with  handguns  during  Jmie,  1973 
were  assatUted  with  "Saturday  Night  Spe- 
cials." 

6.  A  requirement  that  gun  manufacturers, 
wholesalers,  retailers,  and  transporters  take 
appropriate  security  measures  to  guard 
against  firearms  thefts  and  that  they  be  re- 
quired to  report  all  such  thefts  Immediately 
to  the  police  and  the  federal  government. 

6.  To  help  end  the  damage  caused  by  years 
of  uncontrolled  firearms  distribution  and 
ownership,  the  federal  government  would  for 
a  two-year  period  buy  back  all  firearms  from 
civilians  who  want  to  turn  them  in  at  a  price 
at  least  equal  to  their  current  market  value, 
this  "buy-back"  cation  would  be  available 
to  all  who  surrender  their  guns  voluntarily 
to  state,  local  or  federal  police  officials.  For 
these  two  years  subsequent  to  the  passage 
of  federal  gun  controls  there  would  be  no 
prosecution  for  violation  of  the  new  law  for 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  te 
Uwre  any  eviitence  whatsoever  to  Indi- 
cate that  the  Kew  Todc  statute  Is  en- 
ioraed  in  Mew  Yoik  now? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  statute  is  being  en- 
t'oroed  as  rigorously  lu  the  State  of  New 
York  is  aWe  to  enforce  It. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  AB  right.  The  Sena- 
tor says  cub-  24.000  handguns  are  regls- 
tei«d. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes. 

Mr.   MoCUELU^N.  I  u<M>der  ulietlier 
any  are  registered  by   Uae  Mafia  and 
tliese  otlier  i^eople  that  coounit  these 
crimes? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Of  course  not. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Of  conrse  not. 
Mr.  CHURCH,  rurthermore,  I  would 
say  to  the  Senator  that  there  are  un- 
doubtedly   hundreds  of    thousands    of 
handgms  owned  i>y  people  in  New  York 
City  who  keep  them  for  their  own  pro- 
tection— gtms  which  are  not  registered 
and  which  the  law  has  failed  to  reach. 

Mr.  iiauSKA.  Mr.  President.  Tpe  had 
hefore  the  Judiciary  Suhcommittee  the 
person  of  the  chief  of  poUce,  Mr.  Pat 
Murphy,  who  was  the  chief  of  police  in 
Ii7e«'  York  and  his  estimate  of  handguns 
illegally  possessed  In  the  city  of  New 
York,  that  ic  to  say  iK>t  registered,  was 
&M.0O0. 

The  New  Yotk.  Times  researched  the 
matter  and  also  made  an  estimate.  It 
estimated  that  there  were  1  miBlon  such 
guns  Illegally  owned  and  possessed  by 
citizens  and  residents  of  the  city  of  New 
York. 

I  beMere  these  statistics  strikingly 
prove  the  podnt  the  ^Hstingidshrd  Sena- 
tor Trom  Maho  Is  aaalctac. 

Mr.  McCMXJAK.  Mr.  PresMent.  \v-fll 
the  Senator  yldd? 
Mr.  CHUBCH.  I  yl£ld. 
Mr.  McCUZJaAM .  Is  there  any  inter- 
fereoee  with  the  city  of  New  York  en- 
fopclng  the  law? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  None  whauteTcr. 
Mr.  McCLlXiAir.  TT  they  cannot  en- 
force this  law.  how  wmiM  they  enforce 
the  Federal  law? 

Mr.  CBUBCH.  The  Senator  makes  a 
casent  jioliit.  13ie  argasifnt  that  we 
need  a  Fsdend  law  Is  slaaptr  not  borne 
out  by  the  facte,  nor  tar  *  careful  ex- 
amination «C  ttae  CKveitenoe  of  those 
States  and  clttes  that  have  sirtngent  gon 
laws  of  their  own  and  eatmot  enforce 
them. 

Mr.  McCLJELLAN.  They  have  the  op- 
pottunity  to  4enKnstrate  that  it  can  be 
naide  efFective,  but  they  are  unaMe  to 
demonstrate  it. 

&Ir.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Tile  only  conrUision  that  can  be  drawn 
from  the  expertenoe  of  those  States  that 
have  attempted  to  eonrisat  crime  through 
gun  control  laws  is  that  it  has  failed. 
Why  we  «iwuU  assume  that  it  vSl  not 
Cafl  M  «•  adopt  laws  of  iacser  scope,  at 
the  Federal  level,  escapes  me. 


la  laiA,  Mr.  PresMent,  S  ttris  -, 
meitt  were  to  he  adopted.  St  WQiM 
the  commencement  t£  %  TeAen^  Ititnt- 
sion  in  this  area  that  would  go  far  be- 
yond handguns.  Once  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment asserts  the  right  to  hcense,  to 
fingerprint,  and  register  the  possession 
of  handguns,  it  is  Inevitahle  that  the  next 
step  wQl  extend  that  control  to  every 
othei-  form  of  weapon — to  king  guns,  to 
sportiog  gUDs.  and  to  every  otiier  kind  •{ 
flneanxL  That  is  why  we  mast  not  penait 
Federal  hitrvsion  to  begin  at  all. 

Prmn  the  start  of  this  argument  over 
gun  controls — and  I  have  consistenHy 
opposed  Federal  gun  controls  in  my  18 
years  in  the  Senate — ^I  have  stressed  that 
this  is  a  field  that  should  be  reserved  to 
regulation  by  State  and  local  goven»- 
ments.  Crinw  oooditions  vary  greatly 
from  State  to  State.  Therefore.  eMh 
State  should  be  free  to  ileal  with  its  own 
crtrae  problem  in  its  own  way. 

The  worst  thins  would  be  to  enact  Pefl- 
eral  laws  designed  to  deal  u-ith  the  crime 
piobleau  in  Cincinnati,  develaod.  Chi- 
ago.  and  New  York,  and  tlien  try  to  U«e 
with  those  laws  la  Arkansas  or  in  Idato, 
where  the  condition  of  life  is  quite  ^- 
fei-ent  and  where  the  people  keep  gms 
in  their  homes  because  they  most  often 
do  not  have  access  to  police  around  the 
corner. 

In  many  a  coonty  in  my  State,  ysu 
cannot  get  instant  serrioe  from  tke 
sheriff,  even  if  you  can  reach  him  by 
phone.  It  might  take  him  an  hour  to 
reach  you.  People  in  Idaho  keep  guns  for 
their  own  protection,  and  everyooe 
knows  it — and  the  crime  rate  Is  exceed- 
ingly low.  Incidentally,  as  a  result.  To 
tell  the  people  of  my  State  that  tliey  can- 
not pooesB  cuiiB  withant  ffedenl  penais- 
rton  is  to  teB  them  that  ttiey  are  as 
longer  sorereign.  To  teB  the  peo^  of  my 
State  that  the  Federal  Government  nay 
step  in  and  force  them  to  be  flngerpihit- 
ed  and  examined  by  the  police  before 
they  may  osm  a  gun  is  sitaeii-  to  ask  Xsr 

For  ttmt  reason.  Ur.  President,  I  ssy 
that  we  vmgbX.  to  to  mindful  that  tfals  is 
a  big  eimiiUy.  It  Is  a  big  continent;  the 
problems  and  conditions  of  life  vary 
greatly  f ram  one  region  to  another,  from 
State  to  State,  and  from  locality  tolocak 
Ity.  mxt  contrtfl  trf  gims  shotfld  be  left  to 
State  and  local  governments:  ft  is  not  a 
iu-oper  place  for  Federal  Intruslan. 

Mr.  MoCZJEULAN.  Mr.  PresideiA  I 
yield  S  aiinutes  to  the  distlngaished 
Senator  Crom  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Artcansas. 

Mr.  President.  1  am  happy  to  Join  tte 
Senator  from  Idaho  In  opposing  tfah 

Senator  KanuEsr's  amendment  to  5 
1401  would  requin  a  registcatiac  aad 
persait  system  for  all  iiandgww.  Ttes 
amendment  makes  no  attempt  to  dis- 
tlnguidi  between  nSatm^ay  night  9pc- 
dalsT  and  sidearms  nsed  for  target  prac- 
tice or  hunting. 

I  believe  that  a  handgun  is  not  an  in- 
herently evil  instrument.  A  piece  of 
hardware  cannot  do  anything  the  user 
does  not  make  it  do.  Vlotent  erlaies  aie 
committed  hy  criminals — ^not  handguns 
alone.  A  handgun  is  both  a  necessary  and 
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respected  item  for  many  of  the  citizens 

of  Alaska.  ,^  ,    ., 

Proponents  of  gtm  control  would  lead 
us  to  believe  Uiat  crime  and  giuis  are 
synonsmious.  The  facts  not  agree.  The 
Lew  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration estimates  approximately  100  mil- 
lion guns  are  In  private  hands  in  the 
United  States.  The  total  number  of 
crimes  involving  firearms  in  1971  was 
approximately  353,000.  That  means  that 
only  .0035  percent  of  all  guns  were  in- 
volved in  crimes;  and  that  does  not  in- 
clude those  guns  that  were  used  twice  or 
more. 

The  FBI  reported  that  In  1971,  one- 
fourth  of  the  364  cases  of  aggravated  as- 
saults involved  gims.  The  knife,  far 
oftener  than  the  gun,  is  the  weapon  used 
in  assaults.  I  would  like  to  add  one  more 
example:  The  Elsenhower  Task  Force 
Study  on  Firearms  found  that,  while 
sales  of  long  guns  doubled  between  1962 
and  1968,  the  sale  of  handguns  quad- 
ropled.  The  Task  Force  concluded  that 
the  fear  of  crime,  violence,  and  "perhaps 
the  anticipation  of  stricter  firearm 
laws"  appears  to  have  stimulated  hand- 
g\m  sales. 

The  facts  show  that  crime  and  guns 
are  not  synonymous  and,  in  fact,  con- 
trolling guns  may  have  the  opposite 
effect.  Many  people  in  theh  anger 
against  the  criminal  have  turned  on 
guns  as  the  scapegoat.  We  must  redirect 
this  strong  anger  back  toward  the  real 
ctilprit,  the  person  who  would  use  a  gim 
to  harm  another  human  being.  The  fight 
should  be  to  strengthen  oiu:  police, 
streamline  our  courts,  and  remodel  our 
prisons  so  crime  control  is  a  reality  and 
gun  control  is  a  moot  reality. 

A  further  objection  which  I  have  to  the 
amendment  now  l)eing  considered  by 
the  Senate  is  a  lack  of  distinction  be- 
tween the  States  it  affects.  The  use  of 
handguns  In  Alaska  differs  significantly 
from  the  use  of  handgtins  in  other 
States;  those  primarily  composed  of  ur- 
ban areas.  I  am  convinced  that  gtm  con- 
trol legislation  requiring  registration 
should  not  be  enacted  at  the  Federal 
level,  but  is  more  appropriately  a  matter 
for  State  legislation.  The  problems  facing 
citizens  of  the  large  Inner  cities,  such  as 
Detroit  and  New  York  are  vastly  different 
from  the  problems  facing  the  citizens  of 
rural  States  such  as  Alaska. 

In  many  Western  States  much  of  the 
rural  areas  are  still  frontier.  For  ex- 
ample, when  an  Alaskan  goes  out  into  the 
bush  to  hunt  or  fish,  he  nearly  always 
carries  a  handgim  for  his  own  protection, 
and  to  be  protected  from  large  animals, 
such  as  bears  and  wolves.  I  feel,  there- 
fore, that  it  would  be  inappropriate  to 
deprive  the  citizens  of  Alaska  of  weapons 
that  are  necessary  for  their  own  preser- 
vation. Many  States  and  localities  have 
enacted  comprehensive  systems  of  law  to 
make  punishable  certain  criminal  acts 
perpetrated  with  firearms.  There  is  no 
need  for  blanket  legislation  at  the  Fed- 
eral level. 

The  people  in  the  bush  areas  of  my 
State  need  firearms  to  provide  food, 
clothing,  and  other  necessities  of  life.  The 
administrative  requiremaits  of  tills 
amendment  would  be  unduly  bm^densome 
on  the  law-abiding  citizens  of  my  State. 


The  remoteness  of  Alaskan  villages  and 
the  lack  of  appropriate  administrative 
contacts  would  make  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  those  people  to  acquire  handguns 
which  are  necessary,  in  many  instances, 
for  their  survival. 

Alaska  may  be  considered  the  sports- 
man's paradise  of  the  United  States.  The 
amendment  presently  tmder  considera- 
tion makes  no  distinction  between  hand- 
guns used  for  sporting  purposes  and  the 
use  of  handguns  for  illegal  purposes,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  the  right  of  law- 
abiding  citizens,  and  especially  sports- 
men, to  purchase  and  own  handguns  and 
ammunition  without  bm-densome  ad- 
ministrative procedures  and  restrictions 
should  be  preserved.  This  can  only  be 
done  on  a  State-by-State  basis  where 
each  State  is  permitted  to  determine  its 
own  needs  and  requirements  in  the  area 
of  registration  of  handguns.  Alaska  and 
New  York,  or  any  other  large  metropoli- 
tan State,  are  vastly  different  in  their 
needs,  and  this  difference  must  be  rec- 
ognized and  considered  in  the  passage  of 
any  fireann  legislation  at  the  Federal 
level. 

I  cannot  overstate  my  opposition  to 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  the  Interesting  thing 
about  this  amendment  is  that  it  is  going 
to  provide  a  shopping  list  for  those  who 
are  already  obtaining  their  weapons  il- 
legally. They  will  know  just  where  to  go 
to  steal  more  guns. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has 
pointed  out  that  of  the  vast  percentage 
of  the  crimes  committed  in  New  York,  as 
I  recall,  only  a  handful  were  committed 
by  those  who  had  legally  registered  their 
guns  or  obtained  licenses  for  them. 

What  we  are  really  talking  about  here 
Is  an  amendment  that  would  place  a  tre- 
mendous burden  on  those  who  legally 
possess  the  40  million  guns  throughout 
the  country.  The  estimate  is  that  25  per- 
cent of  all  the  households  in  the  United 
States  have  guns  today.  So  we  are  going 
to  tell  all  those  who  legally  possess  their 
guns  that  they  must  come  in  and  register 
them.  And  why?  In  order  to  try  to  con- 
trol those  who  already  illegally  possess 
weapons  and  have  the  weapons  in  their 
liands  for  the  purpose  of  committing  a 
crime. 

An  interesting  study  was  conducted  in 
Texas.  It  was  a  study  of  the  criminal  and 
his  weapon.  I  find  it  very  interesting  that 
the  study  hidicated  that  of  491  adult  male 
felons  in  Texas  and  Louisiana,  the  prin- 
cipal and  major  source  of  the  weapons 
they  had  used  was  theft. 

Now  we  come  up  with  a  concept  that 
we  are  going  to  require  the  registration 
and  licensing  of  gims,  and  anyone  can 
go  to  the  local  police  station  and  find  out 
if  I  own  a  weapon  and  what  kind  it  is. 
What  an  invitation  to  more  crime. 

I  carmot  understand  that  approach  to 
crime  control.  It  is  really  punishing  those 
who  have  their  weapons  lawfully,  in  or- 
der to  ti-y  to  get  those  people  who  are  al- 
ready committing  crime  to  comply  with 
another  law. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  the 
registration  provision,  which  gives  a  per- 
son who  now  lawfully  has  a  gun  180  days 
within  which  to  register  his  gun;  and  if 
lie  does  not  do  so,  he  becomes  a  felon. 


Yet,  the  people  who  have  the  guns  that 
the  sponsors  of  this  amendment  seek  to 
control  are  those  who  already  Illegally 
obtained  them.  They  are  already  felons — 
do  you  really  think  they  will  register 
their  guns. 

The  guns  that  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  mentioned,  which  were  acquired  in 
South  Carolina  and  transported  to  New 
York,  are  already  in  violation  of  Federal 
law.  That  transaction  would  be  in  viola- 
tion of  existing  Federal  law.  What  has 
that  Federal  law  done  to  control  the  in- 
terstate trafficking  in  weapons  destined 
for  criminal  hands?  They  go  into  New 
York,  and  they  are  sold  to  people  who  are 
violatuag  the  laws  of  New  York  as  they 
exist  today. 

I  believe  that  the  real  problem  about 
this  matter  is  that  the  proponents  of 
gun  conti-ol  continue  to  try  to  tell  us 
that  crime  and  guns  are  synonymous, 
that  guns  commit  ci'imes,  not  people.  It 
is  like  telling  a  person  in  a  busmess  that 
the  typewTiter  made  the  mistake,  not 
the  stenographer.  I  do  not  quite  imder- 
stand  that  approach  to  an  instrument 
such  as  a  gun. 

In  my  State  of  Alaska,  guns,  including 
handguns,  are  an  absolute  necessity  for 
many  people.  To  put  on  my  people  the 
bm'den  of  registration  and  Ucensing 
would  mean  that  many  of  them  would 
have  the  duty  to  travel  literally  him- 
dreds  of  miles  to  go  to  a  Federal  official 
to  register  their  guns.  And  for  what? 

As  a  practical  matter,  in  the  areas 
where  the  licensing  laws  and  registra- 
tion laws  exist  today,  the  rate  of  crime 
is  higher.  Where  there  are  no  such  laws 
and  where  there  is  a  preponderance  of 
guns  today,  the  studies  that  have  been 
conducted  indicate  that  crime  rates  are 
lower.  Where  more  guns  are  in  private 
hands,  crime  rates  are  lower. 

I  cite,  for  example,  a  pamphlet  pre- 
pared by  New  York  Law  School,  under 
the  New  York  Law  Forum,  entitled  "A 
Controlled  Look  at  Gun  Controls."  It 
states  that  five  States — Iowa,  North  Da- 
kota, Vermont,  Washington,  and  New 
Hsmipshire — have  an  average  homicide 
rate  of  1.8  percent.  That  is  extremely 
lower  than  those  States  that  have  strong 
gim  control  laws.  Some  people  would  say, 
"Well,  that's  l)ecause  these  are  low  popu- 
lation density  States."  One  can  look  at 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  for  instance. 
It  had  a  very  low  homicide  rate  of  2.2 
percent,  despite  its  very  high  density, 
and  it  had  no  gim  control  laws  in  ef- 
fect at  the  time. 

The  study  ends  with  this  statement, 
which  is  very  interesting,  and  which  I 
would  like  to  read  for  the  Record: 

The  furor  over  the  gun  control  issue  ac- 
curately reflects  Its  emotional  content,  which 
Is  high  for  both  gvm  owners  and  gun  haters, 
but  sober  analysis  of  the  problem  mtist  In- 
evitably lead  to  the  conclusion  that  whether 
v;e  have  gun  controls  or  not,  the  pattern  of 
criminal  activity  In  this  country  will  be  un- 
affected and  there  will  be  no  significant  dif- 
ference In  the  number  of  victims.  If  we  re- 
move guns  from  the  homicide  environment, 
there  wlU  be  no  homicides  with  guns,  but  as 
we  have  seen,  there  will  be  substantially  as 
many  homicides.  In  any  case,  advocates  of 
gun  controls  must  face  the  problem  as  it 
exists,  not  as  they  wish  it  might  be.  This  Is 
a  country  ^rtiere  a  quarter  of  the  citizenry 
m«y  already  own  enough  guns  to  arm  every 
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alacl«  iakabltauat;  wbere.  uatik*  «uAr  cam*- 
trlM  vhar*  gua  osnezBhip  iias  alv  ,ys  l>aea 
CMtricte4,  firearau  *r»  as  oanunoo 
OTiV    to    oWalB,     eren    fflsgsQy, 

CMi  flCkoa  toas  beam  tkat  »o  tartc  Is 

for  U3,  but  gun  control,  like  Tlctocy 
itaan.  wtiettMr  or  aot  possible,  is 
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worth 


ftttefB!  tine 


<  uuiiwi 
to 
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oon- 
•nar- 
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ICCORD, 


Mr.  President,  that  is  the  last 
I  winM  raise:  The  cost  of 
reimer  the  40  million  guns  in 
owneohlp  to  try  to  control 
percent  of  gfns  in  this  country 
vukA  fBegaHy  annvaUy. 

Mr.  Preatdent.  I  a^  unanimclR 
sent  to  liave  printed  in  the  Rxooir 
tide  cnttOed  "T^e  Armed  Citiaei 
There  being  no  objection,  th« 
was  m^let'ed  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  foBows: 

The  Axmis  CmzEW 
After  two  windows  were  broken  siilult&ne- 
ourty  ttt  liCT  Hyrln,  Ohio,  home,  Vtf.  tUtay 
nntaB  c<H  «  .22  revolver,  etitered  ttw 

•  iMw  peering  tn.  lOeaB^l^ll*  an 
ellinbe4  in  a  tnmt 
a  slut  tlut  sent  both  a^  AM- 
Ing,  on«  leaving  behind  a  Maoh*t«  Peltee 
nptprifctadttl  thraa  aten  laUr  and  ibarged 
tvo  viUi  maUciouB  entry.  (The  Clfanlcla- 
Tolesram,  Klyrla,  Ohio) 

Wltwi  one  of  two  armed  bandits  ftrabbed 
Harry  DtUloa'a  w4f»  attd  pressed  a  gw  to  Iter 
'k*  Plina*«il>tila  aho*  «t«r< 
a  ;M  platal.  kilted  oaa*  roU  er  and 
■tf  ttM  otfaar.  (Tlw  PfaOadeli  ila  IK- 
qalMC  PkttuMpbla.  Pa.) 

Dr.  Bamay  Banadlctsoa  of  Yaklnu 
awakened  1^  baiklog  dqgs  earlf  ona  i  arsXag, 
observed  two  youths  taadteg  a  pUikx  p  track 
tn  front  o(  a  netghbar^s  boine.  Whfle^U  wife 
pkoaad  Xbm  alwjtWf,  DcBcdIctetfM 

wttk  kat  ear.  tftm  iultod  a 
I  held  ttaelMictara.  (The  Tata  na  Iter 
TaUaaa.  Wash.) 
A  norlaaaat  Ma..  bouaawUa.  Mrs, 
Barrett,  Investigating  nolsa  at  tlia  rei 
house,  aaw  two  youths  removing 
senen.  flbe  goft  a  ^otgun  and.  whei 
tke  iDtnrtera  stepped  onln  l^e  pordv  «he  ot' 
demd  Mm  to  Ua  down.  Tlie  oMiar  yofth  flad 
(St.  tmttm  tMtHm  ITeiaocrat.  St 

BbMlaaa'B  Vavtavaa.  HL, 
then  grabbed  a  flstful  of  atonay  £ftm  the 
Startled  manager  and  bolted  out  a|e  door. 
mndman  got  a  ptetoH.  ordered  the 
stop,  atkd  Iteld  Mm  for  tfae  police.  AiJaneged 
•eooaupMee  aalUag  hi  a  car  was  aiiuu^a  also. 
rc*»  mmn^mai,  Waakaeaa.  n.) 
ChRT..  atoreown 
to  hide  when  an 
lato  his  abof).  W  aa  the 
man  began  flrlog.  Baker  returaed  1  i»  flr», 
wonndlng  his  assanant.  Baker  cludw 
ond  maiKed  lUbbei  and  went  9vK  111  p. 
body  of  the  wounded  bandit 
la  a  dil»mwif.  aniarently  dumped 
hta  cempaDton.  (Tbe  Fresno  Baa. 
Calif.) 

Actiog  on  a  phone  call  xepoiftlBg 
pcaarlar  at  Us  Dolphin,  Va..  genan 
JCatth  Hargtave  got  a  gun  and  wei  t 
bUaaa  to  lavestlgala.  They  Zoimd  a  i  lan  In- 
side the  store  wtio  Immediately  sarz)  Ddsred 
whan  be  saw  tlie  Hatgraves  were  gamed. 
<ttlrh»mid  Tlmes-Dlspatch.  Bl<3imoi  L  Va.) 


rtaMon. 
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CaUf,  store  ajad.  wlekUog  a  gun.  dea  landed 


zooney.  Curtis  rnnrJiod  for  a  gua  uni  er  the 
coiuUar  and  fired  two  shots  that  st  it  tho 
bandit  fleeing.  {The  Press -Courier,  <  znard, 
Calif.) 

KaUsy.  maaager  of  a  raa^uraat 
la  Oatacdk,  Mlch^  grahbed  a  .3S  revolw  r  after 
a  rabhar  paUsd  a  MA  pistol  and  anaoi  seed  a 
holdup.    The    bandit    fired    twice,    pissing 


Wash., 


Be«ierty 

of  her 

pordh 

one  of 
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toaad 

by 
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store, 
with 


bead 
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KeJly  both  times.  KaUy  than  shot  and 
wounded  him.  (The  Detroit  Free  Press,  De- 
troit. Mlcih.) 

All  Is  lug  at  her  Fahytew,  Alaska,  hone, 
Vay  faOl  aeaad  «  aaaa  taiMs.  Ha 
tar  acoaad  to  ttia  rear  at  ttm 
she  produced  a  pistol  and 
WTMutded.  jua^ed  late  a  car  and  drave  off. 
He  soon  waa  apptehanded  by  poUce.  (An- 
chorage Dally  News,  Aarhorage,  Alaska ) 

Surprised  by  Tour  armed  men  tn  the  back- 
yard of  bis  Montrtatr,  W.J.,  home.  Dr.  ^^1- 
Itam  L.  Caasio  pnlied  tals  own  ^un  and  fired 
tfaree  tlniea.  The  mefi,  one  believed  to  bav« 
been  wounded,  fled  the  acene  ol  tfae  thwarted 
boid-np.    cnte    Star-]>cl(;er.    Newark,    HJ.) 

Hoy's  Speed  Shop  in  Shamokin  Dam.  Pa- 
had  been  the  object  of  multiple  break-ins,  so 
owner  Roy  Creswlnger  decided  to  spend  the 
night  on  the  premtnes.  When  three  yoaths 
broke  In,  Cresctnger  was  ready.  He  held  a 
IS-ga.  ahotf;un  on  tbeiB  acd  called  tt» 
poUoe.  (Tbe  Daily  Item,  9unfoury,  Pa.) 

A  man  armed  with  a  aoeat  cleaver  anlarad 
the  Spirit  House  lix)uor  store  In  Uerlden, 
Conn.,  and  ordered  manager  Stanley  Zajac  to 
"glre  me  all  the  money.*  Instead  Eajac 
polled  a  pistol  from  tinder  the  counter  and 
rtiot  the  would-be  robber  In  tbe  leg,  (The 
Momtng  Reoord.  Merlden.  Conn.) 

Mr.  HRTJSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRCSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  while 
ago  I  stated  that  Mr.  Pat  Murphy  ap- 
peared before  onr  Subcommittee  on 
Juvenile  DeUnquency  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  He  gave  us  the  statistic 
that  tbe  illegal  guns,  thx>se  that  were 
sot  registered,  numbered  500,000.  and 
that  the  law  requiring  the  reglstratian 
of  the  guns  had  been  on  the  books  for 
50  years  or  sa  He  also  gave  the  statistic 
that  only  22.00D  or  24,000  permits  were 
registered. 

The  point  Is  that  New  Toi*  with 
30^00  ot  Its  finest  policemen  were  not 
aUe  to  enforce  and  tiave  not  been  aUe 
to  enforce  that  permit  law  In  New  YoiIe 
City.  The  point  Is  that  the  law  enforre- 
ment  of&dals  have  not  been  able  to  en- 
force that  law. 

The  argriment  Is  made  however  tliat, 
"In  New  York  we  can  cantrdl  onr  own  bnt 
we  cannot  control  the  guns  that  are 
shipped  Into  New  York  State  or  New 
York  City  from  all  the  Jurisdictions.'* 
Yet,  as  pointed  out  by  ttie  Senator  from 
Alaska,  such  interstate  shipments  are 
already  against  tSie  law  unless  they  are 
made  to  federally  Ucenaed  gun  dealers, 
vbolesalexs  or  Jobbers,  as  the  case  may 
be.  So  really  what  Is  betas  aziked  for 
here  Is  anoUier  Federal  law  when  one 
wtdch  Is  on  the  boofcs  now  Is  not  being 
enforced  and  aoparentay  is  Incapable  of 
being  enforced. 

Tills  body  went  on  record  only  2  years 
ago.  In  1972. 1  believe  it  was,  when  there 
were  11  votes  cast  ta  favor  of  the  so- 
called  Kennedy  amendment  and  79  were 
cast  against  11. 1  do  hope  that  this  body 
wm  have  good  sense  to  make  a  similar 
disposition  of  the  amendment  that  is 
before  us  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.   McCLEIiAN.   Mr.   President,   I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska. 
Mr.  HHDSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Z  4lo  not  know  whether  the  point  has 
been  made  or  not  yet  In  the  consideration 


of  this  ofutter,  tett  tbere  iaave  ^^ffa^  a^ 
hearings  on  this  measure.  The  aaeiid- 
aaent  has  been  pflnding  Ux  -"^^-ifttcc  for 
•  loog  Uxae  And  ao  rtnttst  lias  cone  to 
■M  for  «  beadog  on  this  partioular 
neasov  or  the  4iBtails  of  it  It  is  said  tliat 
this  is  a  vvil-detMited  issue.  No  issue  is 
well-debated  until  we  get  doa-n  to  specific 
words  Acraneed  in  a  specific  seqveace 
and  a  check  of  all  provisions  in  tbe  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  we  are  asked  to  pass.  It 
seems  to  me  Uie  best  wat  to  a^iproadi 
this  problem  oooe  again,  as  I  said  before, 
is  to  have  stricter  enforcement  of  the 
Federal  law  we  have,  the  imports,  the  li- 
censing of  manufacturers,  importers, 
wholesalers,  and  dealers.  These  "««ttfTg' 
are  well  treated  in  legislatioa  alteady 
adopted.  If  any  further  oontral  of  &«- 
arms  is  desired,  it  should  be  at  the  State 
level  where  it  will  be  tailored  for  local 
needs  and  circumstances  a.ad  abece 
tliere  wiU  be  a  better  cajiahility  for  ea- 
foi'cemeai. 

Mr.  President.  I  i>eserve  the  remainder 
of  my  tioae. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  hew 
much  time  do  we  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OPFIC^KR.  Tie 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  2B 
minutes  reaakiiag. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yktd 
myself  such  time  as  I  ceed. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized.   

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  In  lli- 
tening  to  the  comments  that  have  keen 
made  here  by  mg  colleague  from  Lli^ 
about  the  possibility  of  Federai  legisla- 
tion, that  people  in  Idaho  are  able  to 
take  care  of  their  curoblems  so  why  csa- 
not  the  people  In  Massachusetts  lodk 
after  their  problems,  we  have  n^ra<f^ 
ourselves  in  Massachusetts  to  the  Issue. 
We  have  strong  sun  control  i«y<gii»tlfw 
But  as  I  stated  before,  the  CiommissloaBr 
of  Public  Safety  said  that  S6  percent  af 
the  guns  used  in  crimes  and  acts  of  via- 
lence  in  ^^'ttflrhngftti  come  from  ou!^ 
aide  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  Qiv 
come  from  northern  tier  States  of  M^ne, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont. 

We  are  trying  to  help  ivotect  our- 
selves in  ^'^"■'TBfhMfietlB  ftii^  throufi^ioat 
the  oountry.  as  well  as  the  fiouthwestem 
part  of  the  United  States  where  there  is 
a  heavy  use  of  guns  in  crimes  of  vio- 
lence. We  want  to  make  sure  they  do  not 
buy  guns  In  Idaho  and  the  southwest- 
em  part  of  the  United  States  and  use 
them  In  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
United  SttOea. 

We  are  taUring  a.hout  minimum  stand- 
ards. There  are  laws  for  himting  and 
fishing  In  Idaho  and  we  are  not  asking 
that  there  be  placed  more  than  a  mln- 
Immn  burden  on  Individuals  who  slao 
want  to  use  handguns. 

I  am  very  much  aware  of  the  emotions 
In  this  debate.  I  remember  campalgntag 
in  Idaho  not  long  ago  and  being  In  a 
hotel  room  before  going  down  to  make  a 
talk  at  a  limcheon.  I  flicked  on  the  tele- 
vision set  and  on  that  television  set 
there  was  an  advertisement  that  one 
candidate  was  ustag  to  get  elected  to 
public  office  In  the  United  States.  It 
showed  a  rlSe  belnf  tucked  tato  a  sports- 
man's arm  and  the  caption  read  "Ttie 
three  boxes  that  made  Amertcm  fl^reat 
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are  the  jury  box,  the  ballot  box,  and  the 
cartridge  box.  Vote  for  So  and  So  for  of- 
fice." It  went  over  overwhelmingly. 

Those  of  us  who  support  the  amend- 
ment are  aware  of  the  situation. 

Too  often  the  facts  are  misconstrued, 
and  the  whole  gun  situation  has  been 
misrepresented.  The  Issue  has  been,  I 
think,  in  many  instances  deliberately 
misconstrued;  and  as  a  result  the  peo- 
ple are  confused  and  we  as  a  body  have 
failed  to  come  to  grips  with  this  par- 
ticular issue. 

I  hear  my  colleague  from  Nebraska 
talk  about  hearings.  I  remember  when  I 
used  the  argument  not  long  ago.  That  Is 
a  marvelous  argument  to  use  around 
here  and  it  Is  really  only  applicable  when 
Senators  have  the  votes  they  need  to  car- 
ry forward  their  proposal  or  proposition. 
We  had  an  authorization  of  $10  billion  for 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration, and  we  had  2  days  of  hearings 
on  that.  A  number  of  us  wanted  to  have 
that  bill  referred  or  to  shorten  the  period 
of  time  in  terms  of  yearly  authorizations. 
and  we  ended  up  with  that  LEAA  legisla- 
tion after  approximately  4  or  5  days  of 
hearings  with  an  8-  or  9-year  applica- 
tion of  that  legislation.  That  was  an  ap- 
proximately $10  billion  bill. 

Now  we  hear  the  argtiment  about 
whether  we  had  hearings  on  this  pro- 
poMd.  In  1969  we  had  3  days  of  hear- 
ings on  firearms  registration  and  licens- 
ing and  heard  from  10  different  wit- 
nesses. 

These  arguments  have  been  used  time 
and  time  again,  I  realize,  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  proposal. 

I  think  it  shouM  be  of  Interest  to  this 
body  to  know  that  In  1962  there  were 
598.649  handguns  produced.  In  1968, 
2,500,000  handguns  were  produced — a 
500-time  Increase  from  1962  to  1968.  Now 
ttie  estimates  reach  as  high  sis  5  million 
guns  produced  in  1  year.  And  the  Amer- 
ican people  want  to  know  what  they  can 
do  about  crime  and  violence  in  this  coun- 
tiy.  They  can  vote  for  this  legislation — 
598,000  handguns  were  produced  In  1962 
and  2,500,000  In  1968,  and  there  are  about 
5  million  now,  and  people  wonder  what 
they  can  do  about  crime  and  violence. 

We  have  a  very  simple,  legitimate  leg- 
islative remedy  to  try  to  cope  with  the 
problem  of  the  proliferation  of  weapons, 
and  It  Is  about  time  we  come  to  grips  and 
face  up  to  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  here  some  addl- 
tlcHial  material  that  responds  In  detail  to 
the  six  major  arguments  that  have  been 
mentioned  generally  during  the  course 
of  the  debate — the  constitutional  argu- 
moit,  the  right  to  bear  arms,  and  the  re- 
sponses to  that  argument,  the  fact  that 
tiecause  lawless  citizens  feel  no  obligation 
to  be  bound  by  gun  restrictions  or  gtm 
control,  we  will  simply  disarm  those  who 
abide  by  the  law. 

I  am  convinced  that  stricter  enforce- 
ment of  licensing  and  registration  will 
serve  to  isolate  the  people  who  flout  the 
law  and  subject  them  to  prosecution  for 
8un  violations  before  they  commit  other 
crimes  with  their  guns. 

The  argument  is  made  that  gun  con- 
trol laws  csmnot  control  access  to  guns. 
Yet  the  records  shows  that  even  the 


limited  provisions  of  the  gun  law  of  1968 
have  limited  handgtm  importation.  The 
National  Firearms  Act  of  1934  essentially 
eliminated  civilian  access  to  machine 
gtms,  sawed -off  rifles  and  shotguns,  muf- 
flers and  silencers.  It  had  an  Impact  in 
the  dramatic  reduction  of  the  availability 
and  access  to  these  weapons. 

Another  common  refrain  we  hear 
against  firearms  control  Is  that  guns  do 
not  kill;  people  do.  Yet  statistics  show 
that  when  gims  are  In  hand,  two-thirds 
of  the  people  who  kill  do  so  in  that  man- 
ner. One  hundred  thousand  robberies  a 
year  take  place  with  guns  in  hand.  One 
o.uarter  of  the  Nation's  300,000  aggra- 
vated assaults  occur  with  guns.  Rarely 
does  one  make  a  deliberate  choice  of  a 
gim  over  a  knife,  but  because  the  fatality 
rate  of  knife  wounds  is  about  one-fifth 
that  of  the  gun  wounds,  we  can  conclude 
that  use  of  the  knife  rather  than  a  gxm 
would  result  in  80  percent  fewer  deaths. 

There  is  the  argument  that  the  op- 
ponents are  outraged  at  the  climbing 
crime  rate.  They  say  they  do  not  need 
a  gun  law,  but  they  say  we  should  have 
longer  jail  terms  for  those  who  commit 
crimes  with  them.  It  would  not  surprise 
me  if  we  had  a  substitute  amendment  to 
lengthen  the  period  of  the  jail  sentence 
for  use  of  guns  in  crimes  of  violence.  That 
is  what  usually  happens.  They  will  vote 
against  this  amendment,  and  then  Mem- 
bars  of  the  Senate  are  frightened  that 
somehow  they  will  be  looked  upon  as 
being  soft  on  crime  and  they  will  ex- 
tend the  length  of  sentences  for  people 
who  use  such  weapons  in  crime  of  vio- 
lence. 

Even  if  our  penal  system  were  not  al- 
ready beleaguered  with  problems,  that 
kind  of  legislation  might  be  depended 
upon  to  produce  undesirable  results.  Gen- 
erally courts  respond  to  crimes  of  vio- 
lence by  Imposing  a  stiff  penalty.  If  the 
penalty  were  made  stronger,  it  would 
encourage  the  armed  robber  to  leave  no 
witness.  If  the  penalty  were  extended 
much  further  than  it  Is,  obviously  the 
criminal  is  going  to  feel  there  is  a  reason 
for  leaving  no  witness,  and  it  (d>vlously 
would  have  an  undesirable  result. 

It  may  be  that  the  greatest  argtiment 
against  this  proposal  Is  on  the  basis  that 
the  requirements  for  registration  and 
licensing  are  cumbersome  and  incon- 
venient. Some  believe  such  requirements 
are  unfair  and  punitive,  and  that  the 
persons  adversely  affected  are  the 
innocent  people  who  pursue  the  hobby 
of  hunting  and  recreation.  I  lielieve  that 
legislation  which  would  reduce  the  mis- 
use of  arms  would  enhance  eA  the  same 
time  whatever  pleasure  may  be  derived 
from  recreational  pursuits.  But  are  we 
to  balance  the  Inconvenience  of  someone 
who  has  to  license  and  get  registered  or 
how  someone  can  shoot  a  moose  or  a 
deer,  in  my  part  of  the  coimtry  or  other 
sections,  against  the  saving  of  lives? 

It  is  said  that  if  we  go  ahead  and  pass 
this  licensing  and  registration  provision, 
we  might  be  able  to  save  a  few  lives — 
we  do  not  know  how  many — ^but  think 
how  inconvenient  it  is  going  to  be  to  our 
sportsmen.  There  will  be  some  who  will 
say  that,  though  we  can  make  an 
absolutely    convincing    argument    that 


there  will  be  the  saving  of  human  lives 
with  the  substance  of  this  amendment. 
It  is  too  much  of  a  burden  on  individuals. 

Mr.  President,  just  in  conclusion,  one 
of  the  old  political  adages  was  "A  car 
in  every  garage."  I  think  unless  we  are 
going  to  take  some  important  legislative 
steps  such  as  this  amendment,  we  are 
going  to  find  two,  three,  and  four  guns 
in  every  home,  with  all  of  the  attendant 
acts  of  violence  and  tragedy  that  will 
spring  from  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
kedt)  certainly  has  presented  the  facts 
and  figures  most  admirably,  and  I  shall 
not  repeat  them,  but  there  are  two  argu- 
ments here  that  are  very  critical  and 
seem  to  me  invalid. 

One  argument  is  that  because  it  will 
be  inconvenient  and  they  do  not  need  it 
in  Nebraska  and  Alaska,  it  should  not 
be  the  national  rule.  In  the  first  place, 
there  are  a  lot  of  things  that  Alaska  and 
Nebraska  do  need  that  we  make  the  na- 
tional rule,  that  other  States  have  no 
interest  In  It  whatsoever,  and  I  voted  for 
them  many  times.  So  we,  who  come  from 
States  that  need  it,  think  it  is  high  time 
that  those  Senators  help  us,  in  the  in- 
terest of  achieving  a  more  orderly  and 
peaceful  country. 

Second,  what  inconvenience  are  we 
putting  on  those  States?  They  are  going 
to  have  the  local  doctor  and  the  local 
police  chief  certify  to  getting  a  local  li- 
cense. You  and  I  know  it  is  not  going  to 
bs  the  same  as  getting  a  license  in  New 
York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  and 
San  Francisco. 

It  will  be  an  easy  matter  because  that 
Is  the  way  of  life  in  those  areas  of  the 
country.  It  will  not  be  an  onerous  re- 
quirement at  all.  But  to  us  it  will  mean  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  and,  in  many 
cases,  the  life  and  death  of  police  officers. 

This  is  a  key  point.  We  will  be  denied 
something  that  we  urgently  need  for 
crime  control.  If  we  are  without  It,  It 
really  will  not  mean  terribly  much  to 
those  who  say  that  they  do  not  need  It 
and  can  live  without  it. 

It  does  have  an  effect.  In  my  great 
State,  the  city  of  New  York  is  down  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list  and  not  at  the  top  in 
homicides  committed  with  firearms,  in 
robberies  committed  with  firearms,  and 
In  aggravated  assaults  committed  with 
firearms. 

The  same  is  true  in  Boston,  the  major 
city  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  That 
State  also  has  a  tight  gim  control  law. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  It  is  not 
tight  enough  in  terms  of  number  of 
weapons  which  are  sent  in  from  other 
places,  it  nonetheless  is  having  some  ef- 
fect and  will  have  more  effect  If  we  can 
dam  up  this  stream. 

Finally,  the  opponents  say  that  there 
will  not  be  shipments  to  recognized  deal- 
ers. The  flow  of  these  weapons  will  con- 
tinue just  the  same,  even  though  there 
are  Federal  and  State  licensing  require- 
ments. Certainly  this  will  shore  up  one 
part  of  the  problem  which  Is  now  diffi- 
cult, the  obtaining  of  guns  for  criminal 
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purposes  locally.  Guns  can  be  obJ  Jned 
locally,  the  opponents  say.  and  th<  laws 
cannot  ever  be  fully  eCFective.  T  lis  is 
true  of  any  law.  Why  do  we  not  rep<  il  all 
drug  laws?  Drugs  are  flowing  in  this 
country.  Yet  we  are  the  toughest  co  intry 
in  keeping  the  drug  laws  cm  the  I  wks 

We  are  the  one  country  in  the  rorld 
that  allows  such  uiuestricted  gun  »wn 
ersliip.  We  have  high  homicide  rate  and 
high  rates  in  burglary,  robbery,  an  ag 
gravated  assaults.  They  are  so  high  that 
many  of  the  other  countiies  of  the  '  orld 
look  upon  us  as  being  the  crime  cfnter 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  there  must  be  sorti§  ac- 
counting for  the  vei-y  low  crime  ral  js  in 
other  countries.  The  facts  show  that 
one  of  the  major  factors  for  their  >wer 
crime  rates  is  the  fact  that  the:  are 
stiict  and  tough  on  guns,  espefially 
handguns. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  of  those  re{(ons 
I  join  completely  with  tlie  Senator 
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Massachusetts  in  his  statement  ttftit  if 
we  are  really  sincere  in  wanting  j  do 
something — which  we  can  do— to  lake 
it  tough  for  the  criminal,  this  i4  one 
thing  we  can  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Theitime 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  lirield 
the   Senator   1    additional   minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  1j  en- 
tirely within  our  own  control  and  v  auld 
cause  no  real  inconvenience  to  anyone 
in  the  counti-y  who  feels  his  area  or  «ate 
does  not  need  it.  It  will  be  of  tremen  ous 
benefit  to  the  part  of  the  country  w  lere 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  people  low 
live,  in  the  great  cities  of  the  coui  try. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Se  late 
will  agree  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  » ill 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mi-.  Presiden  ,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  f  om 
Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Presider  ;,  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  New  York,  <  jn- 
cemlng  the  registration  process.  For  ex- 
ample, on  page  4  of  the  amendment,  ine 
17. 1  note  that  it  says: 

(2)  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
caliber  or  gage,  the  model  and  the  type,  md 
the  serial  number  of  the  handgun;   •   •  « 

The  question  I  want  to  ask  conci  ms 

his 
ol- 


the  fact  there  are  many  of  us  in 
country  who  collect  guns  and  have 
lected  them  for  years.  In  my  coUectfon, 
I  doubt  that  half  of  them  could  be 
identified  by  manufacturer.  At  least  lalf 
of  them  carry  no  serial  number.  This  las 
always  caused  me  to  wonder  how  a  md 
collector  who  collects  guns  not  to  si  oot 
the  g\ms,  but  for  the  purpose  of  coll  et 
ing  the  guns,  could  register  them,  t  a 
man  cannot  register  the  guns,  woul<  he 
be  in  violation  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  Have 
been  trying  to  follow  the  Senator  ery 
carefully.  The  pertinent  thnist  of  the 
amendment  is  to  register  operable  g  ms 
I  do  not  think  that  we  are  arguing  1  ere 
about  gun  collections  where  one  does  oot 
have  operable  guns.  If  all  the  guns  are 
operable,  then  they  would  be  cove  -ed. 
However,  I  do  not  think  we  hiteni  to 
cover  guns  that  are  not  in  oi>et  ble 


shape.  We  do  not  have  any  intention  to 
cover  them. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
remind  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  that  while  these  guns  are  not  used, 
they  are  operable.  They  are  muzzle-load- 
ing guns.  They  Are  from  cap  or  from 
flint.  They  flre  a  ball. 

There  is  no  question  of  a  license.  No 
license  is  required.  There  aie,  I  believe, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  such  guns  in 
this  country.  While  they  are  unwieldy, 
nevertheless,  they  would  come  under  this 
law  if  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

That  gives  me  concern ;  We  would  be  in 
violation  of  the  law  for  not  registering 
the  guns.  Yet,  there  is  no  way  of  deter- 
mining the  manufacturer  or  the  serial 
number,  which  is  usually  the  way  one 
registers  a  gun. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sena- 
tor something  that  has  just  been  called 
(o  my  attention.  On  page  13  of  the 
amendment,  lines  13  through  22  inclu- 
sive, the  statement  is  made : 

Such  exemptlong  may  take  Uito  consider- 
ation not  only  the  need.s  of  police  officers 
and  security  guards,  sportsmen,  target 
shooters,  and  handgun  collectors  .  .  . 

There  is  wide  discretion  here.  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  thrust  of  the 
amendment  is  designed  to  reach  the  guns 
that  are  operable  which  can  be  Identi- 
fied through  some  resisonable  process. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  calling  this  lan- 
guage to  my  attention. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  sooner  or 
later  we  are  going  to  do  more  than  talk 
about  the  necessity  of  removing  the  tools 
of  violence  from  the  bui-eau  drawers  or 
the  lunch  boxes.  We  will  probably  wind 
up  the  day  just  talking. 

The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  a  useful,  desirable,  and 
significant  step  in  the  direction  that  I 
think  we  should  eventually  go.  For  that 
reason,  I  shall  support  the  proposal. 

In  my  own  book.  I  think  the  need  is 
to  prohibit  ownership  of  handgruns  by 
private  citizens  in  this  country  except 
only  for  law  enforcement  personnel  and 
to  permit  a  citizen  to  own  a  handgun  if 
he  is  a  member  of  a  licensed  and  recog- 
nized gun  club  and  if  he  keeps  it  on  the 
premises  of  the  gim  club. 

We  are  told  that  if  good  citizens  turn 
their  handguns  in,  there  will  remain  only 
the  handguns  In  the  poasession  of  the 
criminals  and  by  and  large  that  happens 
to  be  true. 

The  point  is  that  criminals  get  them 
from  us.  the  good  guys.  Let  us  dry  up  the 
reservoir  from  which  the  hoodlum  gets 
his  gun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  the  Senator  1 
more  minute. 

Mr.  HART,  llien  we  will  have  made 
a  first  step. 

The  second  big  hangup  is  that  if  I  am 
required  to  give  my  gun  up.  I  am  there- 
fore more  subject  to  the  whims  and  the 
violence  of  the  criminal.  Mr.  President, 


evei-y  study  I  have  seen,  includhig  the 
studies  we  made  in  connection  with  the 
Commission  on  Violence,  suggests  to  me 
that  you  are  safer  if  you  do  not  have  a 
handgim.  You  are  safer  without  a 
handgun  even  if  five  bad  guys  In  the 
neighborhood  each  have  one. 

If  these  propositions  can  only  be 
broadly  understood  in  this  country,  good 
people  will  say.  "Yes.  my  security  is  ad- 
vanced and  my  safety  is  increased  by 
turning  in  my  handgun." 

Long  guns  are  something  else.  It  will 
be  a  long  day.  I  suppose,  before  we  get  to 
the  business  of  outlawing  long  guns,  and 
I  am  not  sure  that  today  we  are  about  to 
require  the  registration  and  licensing  of 
handguns,  but  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
will  receive  very  strong  support 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlio 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Piesident.  1  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Aikansas  yield  back  his 
time? 

;   Mr.   McCLELLAN.   Mr.   President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Then  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Piesideut,  I  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  discass  the  mer- 
its of  this  amendment.  Others  have  al- 
ready discussed  it  who  are  probably  more 
familiar  with  the  amendment  than  I,  and 
who  have  heretofore  joined  in  the  battle 
in  opposition  to  it. 

This  amendment  is  not  something 
new.  It  is  actually,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
the  same  as  S.  982.  the  bill  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and 
others  on  February  22, 1973. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, with  one  important  exception,  and 
that  is  that  it  does  not  apply  to  long 
guns. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  understand  the 
Senator  made  that  change.  With  that 
exception,  Mr.  President,  it  is  the  same, 
t  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  that  S.  982  was  introduced  on 
February  22,  1973,  a  little  more  than  a 
year  ago.  It  was  introduced  about  a 
month  before  S.  1401 — ^the  bill  now 
pending  in  the  Senate.  I  make  note  of 
the  fact  that  the  bill  which  is  now  the 
amendment  being  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  was  referred, 
when  it  was  introduced,  to  the  Com- 
mittee <m  the  Judiciai-y,  and  referred  by 
that  committee  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Juvenile  DeUnquency.  It  has  been  there 
ever  since.  It  has  been  more  than  a  year 
in  process.  Incidentally,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
a  member  of  that  subcommittee,  which 
is  composed  of  Senator  Bayh,  Senator 
Hart,  Senator  Burdick,  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, Senator  Cook,  Senator  Hruska. 
Senator  Fonc,  and  Senator  Mathias. 

If  this  proposal  is  all-important,  and  if 
it  has  real  merit  that  will  commend  it 
to  this  body,  the  proper  procedure  is  to 
proceed  with  the  bill,  process  it,  and  bring 
it  before  the  Senate,  so  that  it  can  be 
voted  on  on  its  merits.  It  should  go 
through  the  process  of  a  report  and  ex- 
amination with  respect  to  amendments 
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that  might  be  appropriate  to  it  After 
the  measure  has  gone  through  the  prop- 
er, regular  processing,  let  it  come  up  here 
and  stand  on  its  own. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  X  liope 
that  the  Senate  will  reject  this  proposal, 
which  has  been  languishing  in  commit- 
tee for  over  a  year,  a  committee  of  wliich 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts is  a  member,  a  committee 
which  could  be  active  if  this  bill  had 
merit. 

Comparable  measures  have  not  met 
with  very  favorable  consideration  in  the 
Senate  in  the  past.  This  amendment  is 
almost  identical  to  the  amendment  that 
was  offered  in  ttie  Senate  to  S.  2507  in 
August  1972.  Substantially  the  same 
amendment  was  offered,  as  I  recall,  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Bffr.  Stkvkn- 
soN) ,  and  the  rote  in  the  Senate  on  that 
amendment  was  75  to  10.  It  was  rejected 
by  that  margin. 

This  amendment,  or  a  comparable 
amendment,  was  also  offered  in  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  when  it  con- 
sidered 8.  2507  in  June  1972  and  it  was 
rejected  by  the  committee  by  a  vote  of 
10  to  4. 

So  this  proposal,  wherever  It  has  had 
consideration  heretofore,  has  not  been 
very  favorably  received. 

I  think  we  should  have  this  proposal 
processed  in  the  regular  way.  Let  the 
Mil  come  up  here  and  stand  on  its  own 
merits. 

There  is  considerable  argument  for 
gun  control  legislation  by  those  who  con- 
scientiously believe  that  that  is  a  way 
to  help  reduce  crime  in  this  country. 
There  are  others  who  are  just  as  vehe- 
ment in  their  position  that  gtm  control 
legislation,  in  the  first  place,  would  not 
tend  to  reduce  crime,  but  would  put  the 
law-abiding  citizen  who  keeps  a  gun  for 
bis  protection,  and  who  would  obey  the 
law  and  would  register  his  gun,  at  a 
disadvantage,  while  the  Mafia,  the  gang- 
ster, the  robber,  the  murderer,  would  not 
register  their  guns.  We  would  have  a 
comparable  situation  to  that  which  ob- 
tained in  prohibition  days.  The  law- 
abiding  citizen  would  again  be  placed  at 
a  disadvantage,  and  the  malicious  user  of 
the  gun  as  a  weapon  to  aid  him  in  com- 
mitting crime  would  never  register. 

I  say  to  the  Senate  that  States  which 
have  laws  reqtiiring  registration  today 
cannot  enforce  them.  If  they  caimot  en- 
force those  laws — and  apparently  they 
cannot;  tiiere  are  an  estimated  500,000 
unregistered  guns  in  the  city  of  New 
York — ^why  pass  another  law  here  that 
simply  puts  the  law-abiding  citizen  on 
the  spot? 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  this 
amendment  belongs  on  this  bill.  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  rejected  out  of  hand — with- 
out prejudice,  of  course,  so  that  it  can 
be  processed  in  the  usual  way.  I  do  not 
know  what  hearings  have  been  held  on 
it.  Some  hearings  were  held  in  1932,  I 
mean.  In  1972.  Perhaps,  on  that  bill,  be- 
fore that  measure  was  brought  up. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  right. 
We  have  been  having  hearings  since 
1933. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  kindly 
reminds  me  of  a  slip  of  the  tangue,  which 
I  have  already  ctMrected.  I  thank  him. 


Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think,  as  I  say, 
that  this  amendment  is  appropriate  on 
tills  legislation.  It  is  an  amendment  that 
deserves  consideration,  because  It  has 
some  support,  by  the  regular  committees 
which  iiave  jurisdiction  of  it.  and  by 
those  processes  by  which  we  establish  the 
merits  of  a  measure.  It  should  be  voted 
up  or  down  by  the  Senate  on  its  own 
merit — not  attached  to  the  pending 
measure.  I  therefore  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
basis  of  the  merits,  I  think  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
have  been  responded  to.  But  I  want  to 
make  one  point  in  terms  of  procedure.  I 
remember  being  a  member  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  after  we  passed  the 
1968  Gun  Control  Act,  and  there  was 
considerable  concern  about  the  restric- 
tions that  were  attached  to  that  ict  as  it 
applied  to  the  .22-caliber  rimflre  am- 
munition. So  a  number  of  Senators  sent 
amendments  to  the  desk  to  amend  the 
1968  act.  What  happened  at  the  desk? 
Then  they  sent  it  to  tlie  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee for  further  consideration,  llien 
what  happened?  For  some  reason,  we 
could  not  get  action  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  some  Members  who  had 
legitimate  concerns  about  making  it 
easier  to  purchase  .22-caliber  rimflre  am- 
munition asked  for  hearings.  So,  what 
happened  then?  The  proponents  of  the 
amendment  withdrew  It  from  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  and  sent  It  to  the 
Finance  Committee,  vrlth  not  1  day  of 
hearings.  Then  what  did  we  find?  Tliat  It 
was  added  to  the  Interest  equalization 
tax  bill. 

I  urged  Members  and  made  the  same 
arguments  just  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas;  that  Is,  why  do  we  not 
follow  the  procedures  of  the  Senate  and 
go  tdiead  and  have  some  hearings,  lis- 
ten to  the  witnesses,  and  all  the  rest.  AH 
we  got  out  of  that  was  about  12  or  14 
votes  when  I  argued  that  we  should  fol- 
low the  procedures  of  the  Senate. 

That  goes  to  show,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  see  In  this  body  time  and  again  that 
it  Is  those  who  have  the  votes  who  are 
going  to  decide  the  issue.  But  we  should 
not  confuse  it  with  procedures  followed 
by  the  Senate  because  we  have  seen 
whether  those  who  have  stood  in  favor 
of  altering  or  changing  gun  control  laws 
lire  willing  to  follow  any  procedures  of 
the  Senate  and  whether  it  comes  down 
to  direct  amendments  on  legislation,  or 
no  hearings,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  We 
have  had  all  the  hearings,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned earlier  in  det>ate,  on  tliese  par- 
ticular provisions.  It  Is  not  a  new  issue 
but  one  which  tias  been  heavily  debated 
and  discussed.  I  would  hope  that  this  bill 
will  not  be  tied  up  on  the  question  of 
procedures.  It  is  a  idmple,  a  fundamental, 
and  straightforward  amendment  that 
lias  been  debated  and  discussed  and  on 
which  there  have  been  days  and  hours 
of  hearings.  Senators  can  make  the  de- 
cision on  how  they  will  vote  on  that 
basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  my  time  If  the  other  side  Is. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  make  one  observation,  that  If 
the  Senator  is  liaving  difficulty  getting 


his  bill  ou!^  of  committee,  and  apparently 
he  is,  he  does  have  a  remedy.  He  may 
make  a  motion  and  let  Uie  Senate  work 
its  will  on  whether  it  wants  to  discharge 
the  committee  and  bring  the  bill  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  The  Senator  Is  not 
prevented  from  getting  the  bill  to  the 
floor  if  a  majority  of  Senators  want  it 
here.  It  will  be  easy  enough  to  get  it  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
yield  myself  30  seconds  to  say  that  I  am 
happy  with  the  way  we  have  got  it  right 
now — we  aie  going  to  have  a  chance  to 
vote — the  Senate  will  have  a  chance  to 
exercise  its  will  and  a  majority  will  sup- 
port it.  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  my 
time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bi- 
DEN).  All  time  on  tills  amendment  has 
been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy). 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  to  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  . 

On  tills  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Smator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollincs),  tlie  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondalb)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bknhctt),  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicx),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Pong),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield),  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregaa. 
(Mr.  Hatfielo)  would  vote  -yea." 

Ttie  result  was  announced — yeas  68, 
nays  21,  as  follows: 
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WUUam  L. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
StennU 
Stevens 

NAYS— 21 

Inouye 

Jaitts 

Kennedy 

Metcalf 

Metzenbaum 

Muskle 

Pastore 


Taft 

TalnuMl  i 

Thurmcpd 

Tower 

Welckaf 

YounK 


Pell 

Percy 

Rtbtcoff 

Steven*  i 

Symlngi  m 

Tunney 

William 


NOT  VOTINGJ— 11 

Mondah 

Nelson 

Packw« 


PxU  bright 
Hatfield 
HolUngs 
Mansfleld 


So  Mr.  McClellan's  motion  to  I 
Kennedy's  amendment  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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H.R.  11864 — REQUEST  FOR 
JOINT  REFERRAL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
desk  an  amendment  to  H.R.  118( 
gether  with  a  report  thereon  froi  i  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  ppace 
Sciences 

I  ask  untmimous  consent  thad  H.R. 
11864  be  jointly  referred  to  the  Coi  imlt 
tee   on   Commerce,   the   Committ  e   on 
Banking,   Housing,   and  Urban  A  'airs, 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wei 
fare,  and  the  Committee  on  Interlol  and 
Insular  Affairs  for  30  days,  and  if  n 
ported  in  that  time,  that  the  bill  be||con 
sidered  as  having  been  discharged  from 
said    committees    and    placed    on    the 
calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  here 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  rese  vlng 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  Senati  r  re- 
state the  unanimous-consent  reque  t? 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  unanlmous-consei  t  re- 
quest was  that  the  measure  just  fll  d  be 
referred  to  the  four  main  committe<  i  for 
30  days  and  if  they  have  not  taken  a  tion 
in  30  days  that  it  go  on  the  calend  t. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Has  this  been  cli  ired 
with  anybody  on  this  side  of  the  ais  !? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Oh,  yes.  It  was  disc  ssed 
with  the  chairmen  of  the  committer  in- 
volved, and  I  assume  it  is  cleared. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  What  is  the  bill? 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  solar  energy  bil 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  fo 
time  being,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objeftion 
is  heard. 

Mr.    MOSS    subsequently    said: 
President,  I  wish  to  renew  a  unaninfcus- 
consent   request   that   I   madeevller 
today. 

By  way  of  explanation,  I  mlgh 
that  H.R.  11864  was  reported  by 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  A 
nautlcs,  was  passed  by  the  House 
referred  to  the  Senate,  and  was  i-efi 
to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
Space    Sciences.    Public    hearings 


held  on  the  bill,  a  report  was  filed  ei  rlier 
today,  and  the  bill  was  reported  tjthe 
floor. 

On  the  basis  of  conversations  Ijhad 
had  with  members  of  other  comml  tees 
of  the  Senate,  because  this  has  to  do  rlth 
solar   energy — heating   and   cooUi  i — a 


the 


Mr. 


say 
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number  of  other  committees  expressed 
interest  in  the  bill:  and  in  an  attempt  to 
accommodate  those  committees,  in  col- 
laboration with  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee,  I  am  willing  that  other  com- 
mittees have  an  opportunity  to  consider 
the  bill  before  the  matter  goes  to  the 
calendar. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  H.R.  11864  be  jointly 
referred  to  the  Committees  on  Com- 
merce, Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
Interior  for  30  days  and,  if  not  re- 
ported within  that  time,  the  bill  will  be 
considered  as  having  been  discharged 
from  said  committees  and  that  the  bill 
be  placed  on  the  calendar,  and  that  a  re- 
port of  any  committee  be  considered  a 
further  report  on  the  bill:  that  if  any  of 
the  above-mentioned  committees  request 
additional  time  for  consideration  of  the 
bill,  such  time,  not  to  exceed  30  addi- 
tional days,  shall  be  granted. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — I  thank  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  for  his  understand- 
ing. 

Earlier,  when  the  request  was  made,  I 
was  not  aware  that  the  ranking  Republi- 
can member  of  the  committee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  had 
agreed  to  this  request.  Since  then,  I  have 
also  been  able  to  consult  with  Senator 
Javits,  the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare;  Senator  Tower,  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs;  Senator 
Pearson,  in  the  absence  of  Senator  Cot- 
ion;  and  Senator  Fannin.  All  agree  that 
this  Is  an  acceptable  and  workable  ar- 
rangement, particularly  in  light  of  the 
additional  provision  that  an  additional 
30  days  would  be  granted  If  one  of  the 
committees  found  it  necessary. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  for  his  imderstanding  and  coop- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 


REORGANIZATION  AND  CONSOLI- 
DATION OF  CERTAIN  FUNCTIONS 
OP  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
IN  A  NEW  FEDERAL  ENERGY  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
H.R.  11793,  a  bill  to  reorganize  and  con- 
solidate certain  functions  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  a  new  Federal  Energy 
Administration  In  order  to  promote  more 
efficient  management  of  such  functions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  H.R.  11793,  a  bill  to  reorga- 
nize and  consolidate  certain  functions  of 
the  Federal  Government  In  a  new  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  in  order  to 
promote  more  efficient  management  of 
such  functions. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  twice  and 


that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority  a 
bill  to  establish  a  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration. The  House  did  not  act  on  the 
Senate  bill  but  passed  a  bill  of  its  own 
on  the  same  subject. 

I  move  to  strike  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  text 
of  S.  2776.  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  biU  (HH.  11793)  was  read  a  third 
time  and  passed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendment,  re- 
quest a  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Ribicoff. 
Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr. 
Metcalf.  Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  jAvrrs,  and  Mr. 
GuRNEY  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (S.  1401)  to  establish  rational 
ciiteria  for  the  mandatory  imposition  of 
the  sentence  of  death,  and  for  other  piu-- 
poses. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk,  and  I 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record.  . 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  18,  line  12,  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks. 

On  page  18,  between  lines  12  and  13,  in- 
sert the  foUovring  new  svibsection: 

"(1)  In  any  case  in  which  a  jury  finds  the 
existence  of  any  factor  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion (g)  or  (h)  of  this  section  and  finds  that 
none  of  the  factors  set  forth  In  subsection  (t) 
exists,  the  court  shall,  if  it  determines  such 
findings  with  respect  to  subsection  (f),  (g). 
or  (b)  to  be  clearly  erroneous,  set  aside  the 
special  verdict  of  the  Jury  and  Impose  a  sen- 
tence other  than  death.". 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  allows  the  court  in  the  sen- 
tencing procedure  to  direct  a  verdict  un- 
der the  same  circumstances  as  It  would 
at  the  stage  of  determining  guilt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
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ator  will  suspend  until  tlie  Senate  is  In 
order.  The  Senator  deserves  to  be  heard, 
■nie  Senate  will  please  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  allows  the  court  to  set  aside 
an  erroneous  determination  in  the  sen- 
tencing hearing  in  tiie  same  manner  in 
which  the  court  can  set  aside  a  verdict 
of  guilt  at  the  criminal  trial. 

I  imderstand  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  is  in 
agreement  with  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  examined  the  amendment  and  I 
have  discussed  It  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  please 
take  their  conversations  to  the  cloak- 
room. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
have  examined  the  amendment  and  I 
have  also  discussed  It  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hkuska),  the  ranking  minority  member 
d  the  subcommittee  that  reported  the 
bill  and  processed  it.  I  do  not  think  the 
amendment  does  any  real  violence  to  the 
bill  and  I  think  that,  pos.sibly,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  principle,  it  should  be  a  part  of 
the  law.  I  think  it  is  already  the  law.  but 
whether  it  is  or  Is  not  It  does  not  hurt 
to  place  it  in  this  bill.  I  am  ready  to  ac- 
cept it  unless  scnneone  wishes  to  speak 
further. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
tend In  Just  a  few  minutes  to  make  a 
motion  to  recommit  this  legislation  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
who  have  expressed  during  the  course 
of  debate  their  very  serious  reservations, 
I  have  also  spoken  with  other  members. 
Including  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  think  a  number  of  trouble- 
some questions  and  issues  are  raised  by 
this  legislation. 

The  Senate  has  acted  on  a  number  of 
things  this  Eiftemoon  with  respect  to 
aggravating  conditions,  sections  (g)  and 
(h),  and  also  about  tlie  effect  of  miti- 
gating circumstances.  We  have  also 
amended  legislation  to  provide  some  dis- 
cretion to  be  considered  by  the  court  in 
considering  release  of  various  hostages. 
As  one  who  was  an  opponent  of  some 
of  those  amendments  I  think  the  stand- 
ard that  was  establifhed  by  the  Supi-eme 
Court  in  terms  of  vagueness  and  gen- 
erality which  struck  down  the  death 
penalty  before  could  be  raised  again  in 
future  considerations. 

I  would  hope  that  the  majority  of 
Senators  would  give  consideration  to 
sending  the  bill  back  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  additional  time  to  con- 


sider the  constitutional  questions  and 
also  the  range  of  different  crimes  In- 
cluded and  considered  within  this  legis- 
lation. 

At  an  appropriate  time — ^I  would  ex- 
pect withhi  the  next  vei-y  few  moments — 
I  will  make  such  a  motion  to  recommit, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  to  recommit.  As  I  said  a  little  while 
ago,  if  it  was  not  moved  by  Senators 
who  have  been  very  active  in  this  mat- 
ter, like  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy),  I  would  move  it  myself. 

My  reasons  can  be  stated  very  briefly. 

The  deterrent  value  of  the  death  pen- 
alty is  called  into  serious  question  by 
the  available  statistics,  and  by  the  evi- 
dence of  modem  psychology. 

1.    THE    STATISTICS 

A  leading  study  of  the  deterrent  im- 
pact of  the  death  penalty  was  prepared 
by  Thorsten  Sellin  in  a  report  for  the 
Model  Penal  Code  project  of  the  Ameri- 
can Law  Institute  m  1959.  Sellin  analyzes 
the  four  ways  in  which  the  deterrent 
value  of  capital  punishment  would  be 
statistically  evident  If  it  exists,  but,  in 
fact,  the  evidence  is  to  the  contrary  and 
indicative  of  no  measurable  deterrent 
value.  First,  studies  of  the  homicide 
rates  in  contiguous  jurisdictions  with 
and  without  the  death  penalty  show  that 
both  States  with  and  without  the  death 
penalty  have  virtually  identical  murder 
rates  and  trends.  Second,  those  studies 
conducted  to  determine,  if  the  homicide 
rate  in  a  given  jurisdiction  hicreases 
with  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty 
and  decreases  with  its  restoration,  show 
that  there  is  no  coiTelation  between  the 
status  of  the  death  penalty  and  the 
homicide  rate.  Third,  on  the  assumption 
that  a  well-publicized  execution  should 
have  the  greatest  deterrent  eflfect  in  that 
locale,  studies  have  been  made  to  te.st 
the  effect  of  executions  on  the  capital 
crime  rate  in  the  community  where  the 
executions  occurred.  These  studies  show 
that  there  was  no  significant  decrease — 
or  increase — in  the  murder  rate  follow- 
ing an  execution.  Fourth,  studies  to  de- 
termine if  law  enforcement  and  prison 
personnel  are  afforded  greater  protec- 
tion by  the  death  penalty  show  that  po- 
lice and  prison  homicides  are  virtually 
the  same  in  abolition  States  as  in  death 
penalty  States.  From  these  studies  in  the 
four  above  areas,  Sellin  concludes: 

Any  one  who  carefully  e.xamlnes  the  .  .  . 
data  Is  bound  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  death  penalty,  as  we  \ise  It,  exer- 
cises no  influence  on  the  extent  or  fluctuat- 
ing rates  of  capital  crimes.  It  has  failed  as  a 
deterrent. 

2.    THE    PSTCHOLOGV    OF    DETERRENCE 

Mui'ders  are  either  premediated  or 
they  are  not.  In  the  case  of  unpremedi- 
tated mui-ders,  no  punishment  can  be  ef- 
fective as  a  deterrent.  Considei-able  evi- 
dence exists  that  a  gi'eat  percentage  of 
those  who  commit  violent  crimes  are 
likely  to  be  sufifeilng  from  some  foim  of 
mental  illness  or  have  acted  in  a  fit  of 
passion.  Therefore,  they  are  imdeter- 
rable  and  it  is  pointless  to  threaten  such 
offenders  with  death. 

Finally,  there  are  presumedly  those 


persons  who  are  sane  and  cautioas 
enough  to  weigh  the  risk  of  punish- 
ment— that  is,  life  versus  death  sen- 
tence— and  able  to  decide  that  while  the 
risk  of  death  is  too  great  in  considei-a- 
tion  of  the  anticipated  gain  from  the 
cilme,  protracted  imprisonment  is  not 
such  a  great  risk.  But,  how  many  such 
persons  are  there  in  the  total  populti- 
tion?  Those  who  oppose  the  death  pen- 
alty believe  it  would  be  most  exceptional 
for  a  man  to  be  insuflSciently  sane  and 
normal  to  be  deterred  by  the  risk  of  a 
sentence  of  protracted  imprisonment  but 
yet  sufficiently  sane  and  normal  to  be 
deterred  by  the  risk  of  his  own  execu- 
tion, when  both  risks  are  at  a  level  of 
contingency  which  he  is  doing  his  utmo.»t 
to  avoid. 

Ml'.  President,  I  also  oppose  capii.  1 
punishment  because  its  ultimate  effe»  i 
is  to  cheapen  the  value  of  human  life 
and  because  I  am  deeply  troubled  about 
the  racially  discriminatory  impact  of  the 
death  penalty.  And  as  we  consider  tl;is 
extraordinarily  serious  matter,  Mr. 
President,  we  cannot  forget  that  tlieie 
Is  no  way  to  right  the  enormous  wrong 
which  would  occur  in  the  case  of  an  un- 
just execution. 

On  the  question  of  determining  miti- 
gating circumstances,  I  think  it  is  par- 
ticularly important  to  call  to  the  Sen- 
ate's attention  the  fact  that  in  his  dis- 
sent to  Pui-man  against  Georgia.  Chief 
Justice  Burger  emphasized  that  "the 
factors  which  determine  whether  the 
sentence  of  death  is  the  appropriattf 
penalty  in  particular  cases  are  too  com- 
plex to  be  compressed  within  the  limit  ~ 
of  a  simple  formula."  That  is  pi-ecisel.v 
what  S.  1401  attempts  to  do. 

I  voted  agaiiLst  the  amendment  offeixd 
by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes  • . 
but  it  was  properly  aimed  at  holding  the 
mirror  up  to  our  own  eyes  to  see  what 
capital  punishment  means,  and  to  test 
the  argument  that  the  State  may  take 
life  on  a  deten-ent  theory.  If  there  is  no 
real  deten-ence — and  there  is  no  aflBmia- 
tive  proof  that  there  is;  it  is  just  an  idea 
we  ai'e  asked  to  accept — then  we  sliould 
reject  this  bill.  In  view  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decLsion  and  the  additional  likeli- 
hood that  it  may  strike  this  law  down, 
and  on  the  ground  that  it  is  cruel  and 
inhumane  punisliment  we  should  reject 
this  bill.  Witli  death  being  as  final  as  it 
is,  with  the  value  of  the  legislation  being 
as  doubtful  as  it  is.  this  bill  should  go 
back  to  committee,  and  I  hope  the  com- 
mittee will  dispose  of  the  bill  aftenvard^. 


CERTAIN  BENEFITS  UNDER  TITLE 
16  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT  —  UNANIMOUS  -  CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  sen' 
to  the  de.sk  a  committee  report  on  H.R. 
13025,  and  I  would  like  to  explain  to  the 
Senate  that  this  is  a  matter  which  has 
considerable  urgency  about  It.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  is  not  plan- 
ning to  be  in  session  tomon-ow,  I  would 
hope  we  could  obtain  unanimous  consent 
that  this  measure  could  be  considered 
before  the  Senate  leaves  tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated. 
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Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  ]  am  not 
asking  that  It  be  called  up  at  his  mo- 
ment. I  simply  point  out  to  tli  »  Senate 
that  this  measore  has  an  ezpira  Ion  date 
this  month.  Uhless  the  Senate  lets  and 
the  IHn  becomes  law  this  monti  ,  160.000 
peofrie  who  are  regarded  as  diss  tied  per- 
sons would  be  required  to  be  remored 
from  the  supplemental  securlt  income 
rolls  because  the  administratiox  for  that 
program  has  not  been  able  to  examine 
those  people  and  pass  on  their  <  Isability, 
as  is  required  in  a  changeover  fl  )m  State 
to  Federal  law. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  it  also  an 
expiraticm  date  at  the  end  of  th  s  month 
on  the  unemployment  insium  ce  pro- 
gram for  the  13  additional  weeiu  in  those 
States  suffering  a  high  degree  (  '  unem- 
ployment. Senators  from  thos  States 
are  very  much  affected  from  th  :  stand- 
point that  there  would  be  just  s  much 
an  emergency  about  that  item  fr  m  their 
point  of  Tlew  as  there  is  for  the  lisablcd 
people,  because  in  each  case  tl  ese  are 
peoi^  who  would  be  very  m^  ;h  dis- 
advantaged, contrary  to  what  I  im  sure 
would  be  the  judgment  of  Coni  ress,  by 
failure  of  the  Congress  to  act  tim  ly. 

I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  obtab  unani- 
mous consent  that  after  consideration 
of  the  pending  measure,  this  i 
could  be  called  up  and  considered 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  fill  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  liONG.  1  yield  to  the  Senat 
Neltraska. 

Mr.    CURTIS.    I    thank    my  fdistin- 
guished  chairman. 

In  the  absence  of  the  ranking  F  ^publl- 
can  Member,  the  distinguished  !  enator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennitt^  ,  I  ha  e  been 
in  touch  with  the  E>epartment  o 
and  the  Department  of  HEW. 

This  Is  an  urgent  matter.  It  is 
tant  that  the  bill  t>efore  us,  sent 
us  by  the  Hou."?e,  be  passed.  beAuse  it 
will  create  a  grreat  many  prob]  ms  in 
our  several  States  if  it  Is  not  passe 

So  I  join  my  chairman  in  the    _ 
that  it  be  considered  today.  Aft  r 
up  for  consideration,  I  will  have 
ther  brief  statement  concerning 
employment  amendment,  to  state 
sition  erf  the  administration  in 
ence  thereto,  but  I  hope  that  the 
be  disposed  of  tonight. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask_ 

mous  consent  that  the  committee  report 
be  received  and  that  it  be  in  over  to 
proceed   to   the  consideration 
measure   after   the   disposition 
pending  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  li 
objection?  Without  objection,  it 
ordered. 
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CAPITAL    PUNISHMENT 

The  Senate  continued  with  th  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1401)  to  »tab- 
iish  rational  criteria  for  the  man  latory 
imposition  of  the  sentence  of  fleath, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Presideilt.  has 
the  Senator  from  Massachusett^made 
his  motion? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No.  I  have  no|made 
the  motion  yet. 


there 
is  so 


Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  not  seen  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  will  be  glad  to  ex- 
plain it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request?  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  request  to  hear  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I 
object.  I  want  the  amendment  read 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
long  is  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  11 
pages  long. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
are  going  to  t>e  here  tonight,  we  may  as 
well  be  here  tonight.  Read  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
w  111  read. 

The  k-gislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  flsk  unanimous  consent  that  further 
rending  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Piesident.  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  did  not  know 
what  the  amendment  was.  I  did  want 
some  identiflcaUon  of  it.  Now  we  know 
what  it  is.  How  many  pages  is  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eleven 
pages. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  will  withdiaw  my 
objection  to  the  request  to  dispense  with 
furtlier  reading  of  the  amendment. 

Tlie  amendment  is  as  follows : 

TITLE  V— HANDGUN  CONTROL 

BROBT  TtTlM 

Stc.  501.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
Handgun  Control  Act  of  1974." 

AMENDMWfTS  TO  TTTLX  18,    r>rnTQ  STATES  CODE 

Set.  502.  (a)  Section  921(a)  of  title  18  ol 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  paragraph  (20)  the  following: 

"(21)  The  term  'handgun'  menns  a  firearm 
designed  to  be  fired  by  the  use  of  a  single 
hand.  Tba  term  also  Includes  a  combination 
of  parts  In  the  possession  or  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  person  from  which  a  handgun  can  be 
assembled.  The  term  does  not  include  an- 
tique firearms. 

"(22)  The  terra  "handgun  model"  means  a 
handgun  of  a  particular  design,  specification, 
and  designation." 

(b)  Section  922  (b)  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by 

(1)   striking  out  at  the  end  of  paragraph 

(4)  thereof  the  word  "and"; 

(b)  strikiug  out  at  the  end  of  paragraph 

(5)  thereof  the  period  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon; 

(c)  adding  after  pan>.grftph  (5)  tliereof 
the  following: 

"(6)  any  handgun  model  unless  such 
handgun  model  ha.?  been  »ppro\-ed  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  section  ff22(n)  of  this 
title":  and 
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(d)    deleting   the   final    sentence,   which 
begins  with  the  words  "Paragnmh   r<i   nf 
this",  and  inserung  in  ilea  thereof  the  ftrt 
lowing: 

"Paragraphs  (4)   and  (8)  of  this  subsection 
ahaU  not  apply  to  a  sale  or  dellverr  to  anv 
peseMTch  organtaatloa  designated  by  the  Sec 
retary.    Paragraph    (6)    of    this    suhoectlon 
•haU  not  apply  to  the  sale  or  delivery  of  anv 
firearm  to  the  United  SUtes  or  any  depart 
ment  or  agency  thereof,  or  to  any  State  de 
partment,    agency,    or   political    subdivision 
thereof,  or  to  any  duly  commissioned  law 
enforcement  officer  of  the  United  States  or 
any  department  or  agency  thereof  or  of  anv 
State,  department,  agency  or  pollUcal  sub 
divisions  thereof  (including  but  not  Unuted 
to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  police 
officers)    properly  authorized   to  carry  such 
firearms  In  his  official  capacity.  Paragraph 
(6)    of   this  subsection   shall   not  apply  to 
the  sale  or  deUvery  by  a  licensed  Importer 
licensed  manufacturer,  or  Uoen-ied  dealer  to 
a  licensed  dealer  of  any  firearm  Intended  to 
be  sold  or  delivered  to  any  government  or 
agency  thereof  or  person  entiUed  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  to  have  such  firearms  sold 
or  delivered  to  him.  Paragraph   (6>   of  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  the  sale  or  de- 
livery  to   a   licensed    collector    or   licensed 
dealer  of  any  firearm   which   Is  a  curio  or 
relic,   as   the  Secretary   shaU   by   regulation 
define.  Paragraph  (6)  of  this  subsection  shall 
not    xpply   to   occasional,   sporadic  sales  of 
single  handguns  by  a  licensed  coUector  who 
Is  not  a  dealer,  as  defined  by  section  921(a) 
of  th  s  title."  ' 

(c)  Section  922  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(n)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  for 
sale  or  delivery  by  a  licensed  dealer,  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  Uoensed 
collector  any  handgun  model  unless  he  has 
caused  to  be  evaluated  and  tested  repre- 
sentative samples  of  such  handgun  model 
and  has  found  that: 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  pistol,  the  handgun 
model : 

"(A)  has  a  positive  manually  operated 
srfptv  device;  and 

"(B)  has  a  combined  length  and  height 
In  excess  of  10  Inches  with  the  height  (right 
angle  measurement  to  the  barrel  without 
the  magazine  or  extension)  being  at  least 
4  Inches  and  the  length  being  at  least  6 
Inches;  and 

"(C)  attains  a  total  of  at  least  75  points 
under  the  following  criteria: 

"(i)  OveraU  length:  one  point  for  each 
one-fourth  Inch  over  6  inches: 

"(11)  Frame  construction:  (a)  15  points 
If  Investment  cast  steel  or  forged  steel,  (b)  20 
polnta  If  Investment  cast  HTS  alloy  or  forged 
HTS  alloy: 

"(ill)  Pistol  Weight:  one  point  for  each 
ounce,  with  the  pistol  unloaded  and  the  mag- 
azine In  place: 

"(iv)  Caliber:  (a)  zero  polnta  U  the  pistol 
accepts  only  .22  caliber  short  or  .25  caliber 
automatic  ammunition,  (b)  three  pohita  if 
the  pistol  accepts  either  .22  caliber  long 
rifle  ammunition  or  any  ammunition  within 
the  range  delimited  by  7.85  millimeter  and 
.380  caUber  automatic,  (c)  10  polnta  If  the 
pistol  acc^ta  9  miUtmeter  parabellum  am- 
munlUon  or  over,  (d)  In  the  case  <a  am- 
munition not  falling  witblu  one  of  the  classes 
llstad  above,  such  number  of  polnta  not 
greater  than  ten  (following  the  classification 
schedxtle  at)ove  as  nearly  as  Is  practicable) 
as  the  Secretary  shall  determine  appropriata 
to  the  suitability  for  sporting  purposes  of 
handgun  models  de^'lgned  for  such  ammuni- 
tion: 

"(v)  Sxifety  features:  (a)  five  polnta  if 
the  pistol  has  a  locked  breech  mechanism, 
(1))  five  points  if  the  pistol  has  a  loaded 
chamber  indicator,  (c)   three  points  if  the 
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pistol  h»8  »  grip  safety,  (d)  five  polnta  If 
the  pistol  has  a  magazine  safety,  (e)  10 
polnta  if  the  pistol  has  a  firing  pin  block  or 
lock;  and 

"(vl)  Miscellaneous  equipment:  (a)  two 
polnta  if  the  pistol  has  an  external  hammer, 
(b)  10  polnta  if  the  pistol  has  a  double 
action  firing  mechanism,  (c)  five  polnta  if 
the  pistol  has  a  drift  adjustable  target  sight, 
(d)  10  polnta  If  the  pistol  has  a  click  ad- 
justable target  sight,  (e)  five  polnta  If  the 
pistol  has  target  grips,  (f)  two  polnta  if  the 
pistol  has  a  target  trigger; 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  revolver,  the  handgun 
model: 

"(A)  has  an  overall  frame  length  of  four 
snd  one-half  Inches  measured  on  a  line 
pwallel  to  the  l>arrel;  and 

"(B)  has  a  barrel  length  of  at  least  three 
Inches;  and 

"(C)  has  a  safety  device  which,  either  (1) 
automatically  In  the  case  of  a  double  action 
firing  mechanism  or  (11)  by  manual  opera- 
tion In  the  case  of  a  single  action  firing 
mechanism,  causes  the  hammer  to  retract  to 
a  point  where  the  firing  pin  does  not  rest 
upon  the  primer  of  the  cartridge.  Once  ac- 
tivated, such  safety  device  must  be  capable 
of  withstanding  the  Impact  of  a  weight, 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  revolver,  dropped  a 
tatal  of  five  times  from  a  height  of  38  Inches 
above  the  rear  of  the  hammer  spur  onto  the 
rear  of  the  hammer  spur  with  the  revolver 
resting  In  a  poeitiou  such  that  the  Hue  of 
the  barrel  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  horizon;  and 

"(D)  attains  a  total  of  at  least  45  points 
under  the  following  criteria: 

"(1)  Barrel  length:  one-half  point  for  each 
one-fourth  Inch  ttiat  the  barrel  is  longer 
than  4  Inches. 

"(11)  Frame  construction:  (a)  15  polnta 
If  Investment  cast  steel  or  forged  steel,  (b) 
ao  polnta  m  Investment  cast  HTS  alloy  or 
forged  HTS  alloy; 

"(111)  Revolver  weight:  one  point  for  each 
ounce  with  the  revolver  unloaded; 

"(iv)  Caliber:  (a)  zero  polnta  If  the  re- 
volver accepte  only  .22  caliber  short  or  .25 
caliber  ACP,  (b)  three  polnta  if  the  revolver 
•coepte  .32  caliber  long  rlfie  or  ammunition 
In  the  range  between  .30  caliber  and  .38 
SAW,  (c)  four  polnta  If  the  revolver  accepta 
.38  caliber  special  ammunition,  (d)  five 
polnta  U  the  revolver  accepta  .357  magnum 
or  over,  (e)  in  the  case  of  ammunition  not 
tailing  within  one  of  the  classes  llstad  above, 
■uch  number  of  polnta  not  greater  than  five 
(following  the  classification  schedule  above 
as  nearly  as  practicable)  as  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  appropriate  to  the  suitability 
for  sporting  purposes  of  handgun  models 
designed  for  such  ammunition; 

"(V)  Miscellaneous  equipment:  (a)  five 
polnta  If  the  revolver  has  either  drift  or 
dick  adjustable  target  slghte,  (b)  five  polnta 
If  the  revolver  has  target  grips,  (c)  five 
polnta  If  the  revolver  has  a  target  hammer 
and  a  target  trigger;  and 

"(3)  the  handgun  model  also  meeta  such 
additional  standards  as  the  Secretary  may 
by  regvUatlon  promulgate,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Chief  of  Army  Ordnance  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  if  the  Secretary 
has  determined  that  changes  in  the  tech- 
nology or  manufacture  of  handguns,  or  ac- 
tions tending  to  circumvent  the  Intent  of 
this  subsection  (which  is  to  allow  the  ap- 
proval of  only  those  bandgriin  models  which 
are  generally  recognized  as  particularly  suit- 
able for  sporting  purposes),  have  rendered 
inadequate  the  standards  set  forth  in  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection:  Pro- 
vided, That  imder  no  circumstances  may 
any  such  regulation  be  promulgated  which 
would  permit  the  approval  for  sale  or  de- 
livery of  any  handgun  model  which  could 
not  have  been  approved  In  the  absence  of 
such  regulation. 

"(o)  It  shall  be  itnlawfvil  for  any  person 
to  reduce  the  length  of  the  barrel  or  the 


overall  length  of  a  handgtm  previously  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  for  sale  and  delivery 
If  as  a  result  of  such  modification  the  hand- 
gun no  longer  meeta  the  standards  for  Kp- 
proval  set  forth  in  sut>sectlon  (n)  of  this 
section. 

"(p)  The  Secretary  shall  give  written  noti- 
fication of  the  resulte  of  evaluation  and  test- 
ing conducted  pursuant  to  subsection  (n)  of 
this  section  to  the  licensee  submitting  sam- 
ples of  a  handgun  model  for  such  evaluation 
and  testing.  If  any  handgun  model  fails  to 
meet  the  standards  for  approval,  the  Secre- 
tary's notification  shall  state  specifically  the 
reasonr  for  such  finding.  Any  such  notifica- 
tion of  approval  or  failure  shall  lie  published 
m  the  Federal  Register.  At  least  once  each 
year  tlie  Secretary  shall  compile  a  list  of  all 
handgun  models  which  are  then  approved 
for  sale  or  delivery  under  subsection  (u)  of 
this  section,  which  list  shall  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  and  fianished  annually 
to  each  licensee  luider  this  chapter. 

"(q)  Any  licensee  submitting  to  the  Sec- 
retairy  for  testing  a  handgun  model  which  Is 
subsequently  found  not  in  compliance  with 
relevant  standards  shall  have  ten  days  from 
receipt  of  notification  of  noncompliance 
within  which  to  submit  in  wrltiug  specific 
objections  to  such  finding  and  a  request  for 
retestlng  such  model,  together  with  Justifica- 
tion therefor.  Upon  receipt  of  such  a  request 
(lie  Secretary  shall  promptly  arrange  for  re- 
testlng and  thereafter  notify  the  aggrieved 
party  of  the  results.  If  he  determines  suf- 
ficient Justification  for  retestlng  exists. 
Should  he  determine  that  retestlng  is  not 
warranted,  the  Secretary  shall  promptly  no- 
tify the  aggrieved  party  as  to  such  deter- 
mination. In  the  event  that  upon  retestlng 
the  Secretary's  finding  remains  adverse,  or 
that  the  Secretary  finds  retestlng  Is  not  war- 
ranted, the  aggrieved  party  may  within  sixty 
days  alter  the  date  of  the  Secretary's  notice 
of  such  findli.g  file  a  petition  in  the  United 
States  district  court  in  the  district  in  which 
the  aggrieved  party  has  bis  principal  place  of 
business  in  order  to  obtain  Judicial  review  of 
such  finding.  Such  review  will  be  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  706  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code." 

(d)  Section  925(d)(3)  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  is  of  a  type  that  does  not  fall  within 
the  definition  of  a  firearm  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 5846(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954;  is  not  a  surplus  military  firearm;  and 
if  a  handgun,  has  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  section  922(n)  of  this 
title;  or" 

(e)  Sections  926,  927,  and  928  of  tiUe  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  and  all  references 
thereto,  are  redesignated  as  sections  927. 
928,  and  929,  reflectively. 

(f)  Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  section  926  the 
following  new  section : 

"5926.     Compensation   for   reasonable   value 
of  handguns  voluntarily  transfer- 
red to  law  enforcement  agencies 
"  (a)  A  person  may  at  any  time  transfer  to 
any  Federal,  State,  or  local  law  enforcement 
agency    designated    by    the    Secretary    any 
handguns  owned  or  possessed  by  such  per- 
son. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  transfer  purstiaut  to 
subsection  (a)  of  a  handgun  model  which 
the  Secretary  has  evaluated  and  tested  pur- 
suant to  section  922  (n)  of  this  title  and  not 
approved  tor  sale  or  delivery  by  a  licensee 
wider  this  chapter,  the  person  transferring 
such  handgun  shall,  upon  proof  that  such 
handgun  was  lawfully  acquired  and  lawful- 
ly owned  by  such  person  prior  to  enactment 
of  the  Handgun  Control  Act  of  1972,  be  en- 
titled to  receive  from  the  United  States  a 
payment  equal  to  the  reasonable  value  of 
such  handgun,  such  value  to  be  determined 
as  of  the  day  before  enactment  of  tlie  Hand- 
gun Cantrol  Act  of  1974." 
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Sec.  503.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  ameudmenta  made  by  this  title. 

On  page  65,  Une  6,  strike  out  "TlUe  V" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Title  VI". 

On  page  65,  line  7,  strike  out  "Sec.  501" 
and  Insert  in  lien  thereof  "See.  Ml". 

On  page  66,  line  2,  strike  out  "Sec.  502" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  802". 

On  page  66,  line  10,  strike  out  "Sec.  603" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  603". 

On  page  66,  Une  17.  strike  out  "Sec.  604" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  604". 

On  page  66,  after  Une  24,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(c)  Title  V  of  this  Act  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
except  that  the  amendmente  made  by  sec- 
tions 602(b)  and  602(d)  sbaU  take  effect 
60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  will  be  prepared  to  vote  in  Just 
a  few  moments  on  this  amendment.  It  is 
a  very  simple  one.  It  is  a  proposal  that 
has  been  considered  at  another  time  by 
tills  body  and  has  been  accepted  at  an- 
other time  by  this  body.  This  is  tlie 
Saturday  night  special  amendment  Tills 
particular  amendment  eliminates  regis- 
tration, it  eliminates  licensing,  but  it 
prohibits  the  manufacture  of  the  Satur- 
day night  special. 

It  is  a  very  simple  amendment.  It  has 
lieen  considered  by  this  body  at  other 
times. 

Members  of  the  Senate  liave  expressed 
concern  that  they  share  the  view  of 
many  of  us  who  support  handgun  legis- 
lation and  the  registration  and  licensing 
of  handguns.  Tills  amendment  is  target- 
ed not  just  broadly  to  liandguns,  which 
I  tliink  should  be  included,  but  those 
that  are  designated  as  Saturday  night 
specials. 

It  has  been  debated  before  and  adopt- 
ed before.  It  is  an  issue  which  is  well 
understood.  I  am  pi'epared  to  vote. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  m^tU  the 
Senator  3aeld? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  is  this  the 
so-called  Bayh  bill?  Am  I  to  understand 
that  it  is  essentially  the  Bayh  bill? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
tlie  Senator. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  (30LDWATER.  I  am  in  the  dark 
about  the  Bayh  bill.  Based  upon  the  Sen- 
ator's memory,  what  is  the  definition  of 
a  Saturday  night  special? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  same  criteria  that 
Is  used  by  the  Treasury  Department  at 
the  present  time.  On  the  question  of  im- 
ports, that  is  anjrtliing  less  tlum  6  inches. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Any  gun  less  thsui 
6  Inches? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
re<:t. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Does  that  include 
automatics? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  includes  automat- 
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ics.  The  language  is  In  existence  at  the 
present  ttme.  It  Is  mppUcabte  tollmpor- 
tatkn.  Tlid  reToIver  most  hare  it  least 

a  3-inch  barreL   i| 

Mr.  OOLDWATKR.  It  is  just||he  re- 
volver that  must  have  a  3-inch  Ibarrel? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is^orrect. 
Mr.  GOLD  WATER.  The  amendment 
will  prohibit  the  manufacture  Jin  this 

country?       = 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senatorj  is  cor- 
rect. It  prohibits  the  manufactuij ;. 

Mr.  GOLDWATiK.  The  Impi  rtation 
Ls  already  prohibited.  Is  that  cor  set? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. The  description  is  in  existei  «,  and 
it  Is  <  inches  long. 

Mr.  8PARKMAI.  Mr.  Preslder  t,  I  re- 
call that  when  we  voted  on  this  ipeasure 
before,  we  pas.sed  such  a  prolfibition. 
However,  that  did  not  prohibit  the  im- 
portattoD  of  parts.  Therefore,  tl^  parts 
were  brought  in  and  the  guns  we^  man- 
ufactured here.  There  u'as  no  itray  of 
keeping  the  parts  out.  | 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  has  bfen  the 
effect  of  the  1968  legislation  wfa^  bar- 
red importation  of  the  cheap  haiidguns. 
That  has  been  circiunvented  by  fhe  im- 
portation of  parts  for  those  lieapons 
era*,  tbere  has  been  a  holding  oswn  of 
the  Importation.  This  would  proldbit  the 
manufacture  of  hand  weapons  li|to  the 
United  States.  This  would  pat 
on  any  weapons  with  over  a  3-lni 
r^  It  covers  a  barrel  at  least  3 
In  the  case  of  a  revolver  or  ha: 
has  an  overall  4.5-lnch  mea; 
and  on  a  barrel  it  is  a  length  of  3 
It  has  a  safety  device,  and  thai 
scribed. 

This,  as  we  mentioned,  wasfpassed 
overwhelmingly  by  the  Senate  InfAugust 
1972.  I 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Piesidenti  would 
the  Senator  yield  ?  1 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield.  | 

Mr.  STEVBfS.  Mr.  President|ls  tliis 
amendment  in  the  same  lang^ige  In 
S.  2507  which  passed  the  Senate?  * 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  This  is  identical  lan- 
guage. I 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  trytag  t<i  locate 
In  the  Senator's  amendment  the  JM^end- 
ment  that  was  adopted  by  the  S«|)ate  at 
my  request  to  include  in  it  sport^g  fire- 
arms suitable  for  sporting  purposes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  Is  right 
to  make  that  observation.  It  woiild  not 
include  that.  This  is  the  leglslatij^n  that 
came  out  of  the  committee.  So  t%e  Sen- 
ator has  con-ectly  observed  it  ls|not  hi 
this  measure.  The  amendment;!  would 
not  lie  included  in  this  amendmei^. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Presldeiit,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  SM^assa- 
chusetts  is  as  reported  by  the  conl|ntttee. 
It  does  not  Include  the  amendme^  made 
on  the  floor  to  3.  2507.  I 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  |s  cor- 
rect. J 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tfcft  qnes- 
tioD  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,^ 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays.  il 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  4  U»ere 
a  sufficient  second  (putting  th«|  qaes- 
tion)  ?  I 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  orderld. 


Mr.  STKVENS.  Mr.  President,  we  spent 
a  considerable  time  on  the  bilL  It  has 
been  In  the  House  for  some  time  pa^t,  as 
I  recall. 

I  am  very  hesitant  on  voting  on  the 
language  as  originally  reported  from  the 
committee  without  an  opportunl^  to 
determine  which  of  the  amendments 
that  were  made  on  the  floor  have  been 
eliminated. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts that  I  think  that  if  an  amendment  is 
to  be  offered  at  this  late  hour,  it  should 
t>e  in  the  text  of  the  amendment  that 
was  finally  agreed  upon  by  the  Senate, 
even  though  some  Senators  disagreed 
with  the  final  version.  Some  perfecting 
amendments  were  made  previous  to 
passage. 

I  cannot  accept  tlie  concept  of  taking 
such  an  amendment  and  eliminating 
everything  tlrnt  we  did  on  the  3  days 
previous  when  considering  the  matter  of 
Saturday  night  specials. 

I  would  hoj)e  that  the  Senate  would 
reject  the  amendment.  This  eliminates 
the  amendment  and  all  discussion  which 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  and  I  had 
concerning  the  Saturday  night  specials 
and  the  amendments  that  were  made  at 
tlie  time. 

Certainly  none  of  us  support  the  con- 
cept of  people  owning  guns  that  are  more 
dangerous  to  the  user  than  to  the  person 
whom  they  are  pointed  toward. 

This  is  an  improper  way  to  proceed.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  hesitant  to 
take  it  up  at  this  time.  I  lu-ge  that  the 
Senate  not  take  it  up  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  unless  someone  else 
wants  to  speak  on  the  matter 

First.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
tend to  make  one  statement  and  then  I 
will  make  a  moUon  to  table. 

This  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  a  very 
substantial  vote,  I  believe.  In  1972. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  And  the  biU  would 
probably  pass  the  Senate  again  if 
brought  up  and  presented  In  the  regular 
way.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that. 

The  House  did  not  take  the  bill  be- 
fore. I  do  not  know  whether  they  would 
take  it  this  time  or  not.  However,  I  think 
they  would  prefer,  and  I  know  that  I 
would  prefer,  and  I  think  that  upon  re- 
flection we  would  all  prefer  to  treat  it  as 
a  separate  measure.  The  Senator  can 
resort  to  this  tactic  if  he  wants  to  kill 
the  pending  bill.  If  that  is  tlie  Senator's 
purpose  and  he  wants  to  vote  for  this 
amendment,  that  it  is  one  way  to  do  it. 

I  am  confident  the  Senate  would  pass 
this  measure  If  it  came  up  on  its  own. 
It  would  go  to  the  House  again.  If  It  is 
added  to  the  death  penalty  bill,  however, 
it  might  have  a  harmful  effect  on  that 
bin  by  huitlng  Its  chances  of  being 
passed. 
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I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  vote  to  table 
this  amendment  so  that  we  could  have 
S.  1401  go  over  there  on  Its  own.  It  is  in 
pretty  good  siian^. 

I  did  not  necessarily  favor  (Mie  or  two 
sunendments  that  were  agreed  to.  How- 
ever, the  bill  is  in  pretty  good  shape,  if 
one  favors  capital  punishment  In  the 
most  extreme  and  horrible  and  cruel 
cases  of  murder — and  that  is  what  Is  in- 
volved—he should  vote  for  the  bDl.  If  one 
does  not  favor  capital  punishment  under 
any  circumstances,  he  ought  to  vote 
against  the  bill.  He  might  also  want  to 
load  the  bill  down  v^ith  an  amendment  of 
this  kind.  However,  I  would  think  that 
everybody  would  come  out  better  if  we 
voted  to  table  tliis  amendment  and  let  it 
come  to  the  Senate  in  the  proper  form 
as  it  was  before  the  Senate  before. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  take  that  ac- 
tion. Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  withhold  his  motion  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  witlihold  it. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  just  like  to 
remind  the  members  of  the  committee 
that  this  Is  the  legislation  which  came 
out  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
by  a  vote  of  12  to  2,  and  this  Is  the  same 
Judiciary  Committee  that,  when  we  con- 
sidered the  handgun  legislation  on  li- 
censing and  registration,  upon  which  we 
just  previously  voted,  rejected  it  by  a 
vote  of  10  to  4.  But  a  vote  of  approval  of 
12  to  2  was  the  way  this  legislation  came 
out  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
so  it  had  the  overwhelming  support  of 
the  members  of  the  committee. 

Some  amendments  were  included,  but 
this  amendment  represents,  in  the  main, 
the  product  of  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation and  due  deliberation.  There 
was  substantial  sup(>ort  for  that  pro- 
posal by  the  Committee  aa  the  Judiciaiy. 
It  pertains  only  to  the  question  (A  tbe 
3-lnch  barrel  gim.  the  Saturday  night 
special.  It  is  at>solutely  limited.  In  effect, 
to  only  half  the  number  of  handguns 
in  civilian  ownership.  It  prohibits  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  those 
weapons  with  barrels  3  Inches  or  less 
in  length.  So  I  would  hope  we  could 
have  an  up  or  down  vote  on  It  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  jield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Micliigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Am  I  correct,  on  the 
ba.sis  of  his  earlier  statement  and  votes 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  h 
against  the  bill  before  us  relating  to  cap- 
ital punishment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  the  amendment  ht 

now  offers  is  adopted,  what  would  then 

be   the   position   of   the   Senator  from 

Massachusetts  on  the  bill  as  amended? 

Mr.    KENNEDY.    I    would    stUl    vote 

aralnrt  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Mr.    President.   1 

think  we  all  know  what  the  picture  is.  I 

would  like  for  us  to  bring  the  matter  to  a 

conclusion.  So,  in  order  to  ti-y  to  expedite 
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the  procedure,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
observe  what  is  generally  the  routine  and 
regular  procedure  under  the  rules.  TTiey 
can  vote  down  there  in  the  committee 
to  bring  It  out  of  the  committee  and 
bring  it  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  any 
time,  and  I  am  sure  the  leadership  will 
give  them  a  vote  on  it.  But  this,  in  my 
judgment,  is  a  maneuver  to  kill  this  bill. 
3o.  Mr.  President,  I 

Bfr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mi".  SYMINGTON.  I  shall  vote  for  the 
capital  punishment  bill  as  presented  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  But  when  we  are  talking  about 
the  Saturday  night  special  with  the  3- 
inch  barrel,  I  would  certainly  support 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts on  that  amendment,  even 
though  I  Intend  to  vote  for  the  bin. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STE^VENS.  Tlie  Senator  from  In- 
diana and  I  labored  long  and  hard  to 
vork  out  some  amendments  that  made 
that  Saturday  night  special  bin,  while 
not  completely  acceptable,  more  accept- 
able to  ttie  sporting  community,  in  par- 
ticular by  the  definition  of  what  is  a  gun 
desigi^  for  sporting  purposes,  which  is 
not  In  the  proposed  amendment,  as  it  was 
in  the  bill  when  it  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  sent  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1972.  This  is  not  Wie  bill  that  re- 
ceived the  overwhelming  vote  in  support 
of  the  regulation  of  Saturday  night  spe- 
cials. 

Ttierefore.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
chairman  will  insist  on  his  motion,  and 
that  we  will  again  have  an  opportunity  to 
consider  that  bill  as  it  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, and  not  as  it  was  reported  out  of  the 
oommittee  before  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
considered  and  amended  the  legislation. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
up  to  the  Soiate,  If  Senators  want  to  take 
this  method  (rf  killing  the  Mil  rather  than 
having  an  up-or-down  vote  on  it. 

I  now  more  to  lay  on  the  taWe  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sadiusetts.  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OWICKR  (Mr. 
Bmnr).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Smator  from  Massachusetts. 
On  this  questlMi,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  wUl  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
theroU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PuuKGHT).  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Holixrgs),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Maitsfield)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nklson> 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bekhstt)  .  the 
Soiator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoinNicK).  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  FowG),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
•Mr.  HATFntD).  and  the  Senator  from 


Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfitid)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  58, 
nays  31,  as  follows: 


(No.  73  Leg.] 

YEAS— 58 

Abourezk 

Eastland 

Montoya 

Aikeu 

Ervin 

Moss 

Allen 

Pannin 

Nunn 

Bikker 

Goldwater 

Peariion 

BarUett 

Gravel 

Proxmire 

BeUmon 

GrtfflB 

Randolph 

Bentsen 

Oumey 

Roth 

Bible 

Hansen 

Schweiker 

Brock 

Hartke 

Scott.  Hugh 

Buckley 

Scott. 

Byrd, 

Hathaway 

WUIIam  L 

Harry  P. 

Jr.    Hniska 

Sparkman 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  HuchUeaton 

StaSord 

Cannoa 

joSaasXaa. 

Stennis 

caiUes 

Long 

SteTcns 

Church 

McClellan 

T»ft 

Curtis 

McOure 

Talmadge 

Dole 

McGee 

Tower 

Domenid 

McOovem 

Welcker 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

NATS— 31 

Tonng 

Bayh 

Hughes 

Pastwe 

Beall 

Humphrey 

PeU 

Biden 

Inouye 

PBl'Cy 

Brooke 

Jackaon 

RiMooC 

Burdlck 

Javito 

Stevenson 

Case 

Kennedy 

dark 

Magnuaon 

Thurmond 

Oook 

>jfl*»«w. 

Tunney 

C^au&ton 

Metcalf 

WiUiams 

Hart 

Metzenbaum 

Helms 

MuaUe 

NOT  VOTING- 

-11 

Benuett 

Pulbrlght 

Mondale 

Ootton 

Hatfleld 

Nelaon 

Domlnlck 
Pong 

HoUlngs 
Mansfield 

Packwood 

So  the  motion  to  table  the  Kennedy 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFKTER  (Mr. 
Bn>EN).  Tbe  bin  is  open  to  further 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  further  amendments.  As  I  mentioned 
earlier,  at  an  appropriate  time  I  will 
make  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bilL  I 
would  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
Tivill  the  Senator  allow  us  to  so  to  third 
reading  bef(H«  making  his  motkm? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Certainly. 

Tlie  PRESIDINO  O^nCER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  oommittee 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sobstltate, 
as  amended. 

Tlie  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ques- 
tion is  GD.  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  violent 
crime  is  a  constant  threat  in  the  lives  of 
all  Americans.  Many  persons  fear  that  we 
no  longer  have  an  ordered  society  in 
which  peaceful  citizens  can  attend  to 
their  own  concerns  in  safety  and  security. 

Tb  reduce  the  danger  which  crime 
poses  to  the  peaceful  citizen,  we  must 
make  crime  so  dangerous  for  the  criminal 
that  he  will  refrain  from  committing  it. 
Since  no  penalty  can  present  the  criminal 
with  as  dangerous  a  prospect  as  the  death 


p>enalty.  I  believe  that  the  proposed  man- 
datory death  penalty  can  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  in  the  fight  against 
crime.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  of 
S.  1401. 

Our  enactment  of  S.  1401  will  register 
our  support  for  the  action  currently  be- 
ing taken  by  many  States  with  regard  to 
the  death  penalty.  Since  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Purman  against  <3eorgia  held 
that  discretionary  impositicm  of  the 
death  penalty  had  led  to  imconstltu- 
tional  arbitrariness,  at  least  15  States 
have  made  mandatory  death  penalty 
.statutes  effective  either  legislatively  or  by 
judicial  decree.  Several  other  States  are 
considering  similar  moves.  In  Delaware, 
the  State's  supreme  court  has  aflBrmed 
the  constitutionality  of  the  mandatory 
provisions  of  the  State  death  penalty 
statutes.  I  suggest  that  we  follow  the  wise 
lead  of  the  States  and  make  a  mandatory 
death  penalty  available  in  Federal  as  well 
as  State  cases. 

In  considering  this  important  issue,  a 
vital  question  Is  whether  the  death  pen- 
alty is  a  more  effective  deterrent  to 
crime  than  life  imprisonment.  I  beheve 
that  it  is. 

I  realize  that  many  critics  of  capital 
puni^mient  disagree  with  me  on  this 
point.  They  present  elaborate  statistical 
evidence  comparing  murder  rates  in 
States  with  and  without  the  death  pen- 
alty and  comparing  periods  of  abolttlon 
of  the  death  penalty  with  periods  of 
restoration  in  the  same  State.  However. 
one  must  remember  that  those  persons 
who  are,  in  fact,  deterred  by  the  threat  of 
the  death  penalty  and  do  not  commit 
murder  are  not  included  in  this  statisti- 
cal data.  Moreover,  since  there  exists  no 
thorough  compilation  of  "capitally  pun- 
ishable" crimes  committed  in  the  United 
States,  all  of  the  studies  rest  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  rate  of  Increase  or 
decrease  In  capitally  punishable  murder, 
for  instance,  Is  proportional  to  the  rate 
of  Increase  or  decrease  in  "homicides" 
or  In  "reported  deaths  by  homicide.'' 

As  Hugo  Adam  Bedau,  a  leading  stu- 
dent of  U4>ital  punishment,  observed  In 
"The  Death  Penalty  in  America,"  the 
number  of  capitally  punishable  murders 
is  small  enough  in  comparison  with  the 
total  number  of  homicides,  that  there 
could  be  an  increase  in  the  total  number 
of  capitally  punishable  murders  while 
the  general  homicide  rate  showed  a  de- 
cline. There  may  be  other  discrepancies 
of  tills  Und  which  are  camouflaged  by 
the  apparently  neat  figures  of  these  stud- 
ies and  I.  for  one,  am  unwilling  to  risk 
jeopardizing  the  security  of  thousands 
of  my  fellow  citizens  on  the  basis  of  such 
shaky  findings. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  death  penalty 
does  have  a  unique  deterrent  effect.  Law 
enforcement  and  prison  officials  report 
widespread  evidence  from  candid  conver- 
sations with  convicted  criminals  showing 
that  the  death  penalty  does  in  fact  in- 
fluence criminal  behavior.  In  a  1960 
American  Bar  Association  study,  law  en- 
forcement officers  presented  extqislve 
firsthand  testimony.  (Criminals  captured 
after  having  committed  an  offense 
punishable  by  life  imprisonment  re- 
frained from  killing  their  captives  even 
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thoue^  they  might  have  succeed  in  es' 
caping.  These  prisoners  wereprilling  to 
serve  a  life  sentence,  but  unwiljng  to  risk 
tlie  death  penalty. 

Other  criminals  who  refra&ied  even 
from  carrying  deadly  weapons  luring  the 
commission  of  their  ofiFensesl  admitted 
that  one  reason  why  they  refrmined  was 
to  avoid  use  of  a  weapon  wlwh  would 
lead  to  the  imposition  of  me  death 
penalty.  In  1971,  the  Los  Angaes  Police 
Department  took  statements!  from  99 
people  who  either  did  not  caa-y  a  gim 
during  the  perpetration  of  thw*  crimes, 
did  not  use  the  g\m  they  wer^arrying, 
or  carried  a  phony  weapon.  FMty  of  the 
99  acknowledged  that  they  werl  deterred 
by  the  fear  of  the  death  penAty.  Only 
10  percent,  by  their  own  testinyny,  were 
undeterred. 

The  legislation  under  consid^ation,  S. 
1401,  will  use  the  deterrent  efffct  of  the 
death  penalty  to  the  fullest  alvantage. 
First,  the  proposed  penalty,  b«ig  man- 
datory, will  be  imposed  withom  excep- 
tion provided  one  or  more  clearw  defined 
aggravating  factors  and  none  m  several 
clearly  specified  mitigating  Ifctors  is 
present. 

Second,  the  proposed  penllty  will 
apply  to  the  crimes  which  are  vost  sus- 
ceptible to  deterrence,  those  yivolving 
deliberate  rational  premedltaticn.  These 
include  wartime  treason,  sabouge,  and 
espionage.  Moreover,  in  cases  of  hijack- 
ing, kidnaping,  and  robbery,  the  >roposal 
gives  the  criminal  engaged  in  t  lese  of- 
fenses a  positive  incentive  not  U  kill  his 
victim. 

Since  the  moratorium  on  execi  timis  in 
1967,  the  crime  rate  in  most  A  aerican 
cities  has  continued  to  rise.  We  m  ist  con- 
f itmt  this  intolerable  situation  wj  h  posi- 
tive action.  The  death  penalty  ]  rovides 
the  severe  deterrent  we  need;  a  aanda- 
tory  death  penalty  will  be  more  <  Tective 
than  previous  discreticmary  deatl  penal- 
ties. 

While  the  proposed  death  pe  alty  is 
but  part  of  an  overall  solution  to  the 
crime  problem.  I  believe  it  is  Em  es- 
sential part.  I  urge  the  Senate  t  adopt 
S.  1401  to  restore  the  death  pen  Ity  for 
certain  enumerated  crimes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1401,  a  bill  to  estab  sh  ra- 
tional criteria  for  the  imposition  1  cap- 
ital punishment.  I  urge  the  Se  ate  to 
approve  that  bill  now  before  us. 

This  Is,  Indeed,  a  most  serious  natter 
since  capital  pimishmoit  Is  th  :  most 
severe  form  of  punishment  a  socl  ty  can 
inflict  Ml  one  of  its  members.  ]  i  con- 
sidering S.  1401.  in  my  mind  there  is  only 
one  question  that  a  Senator  nee  1  face. 
That  is  simply  whether  or  not  capital 
punishment  is,  in  fact,  a  deterren  to  the 
committing  of  violent  crimes  and  wheth- 
er such  a  deterrent  is  of  such  a  aat\u« 
that  it  overcomes  any  moral  con  Idera- 
tion  that  a  Senator  may  confnn  t  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  this  punlshi  lent. 

This  is  the  major  question  in  t  ds  de- 
bate because  the  system  imder  v  tilch  a 
capital  punishment  sentencing  taring 
would  be  established  imder  the  Ml,  cor- 
rects the  deficiencies  in  the  deam  pen- 
alty as  enumerated  by  the  Gnpreme 
Court  in  Purman  against  Georg:  l 


I  believe  that  the  death  penalty  is  a 
real  deterrent  to  the  committing  of  vio- 
lent crimes.  While  sociological  surveys 
seem  to  be  split  on  this  question,  as  the 
committee  hearings  and  the  committee 
report  clearly  twint  out  there  is  over- 
whelming evidence  from  both  law  en- 
forcement officials  and  everyday  experi- 
ence that  the  deterrent  is  real. 

I  have  the  highest  respect  for  any 
Senator  who  must  vote  against  this  bill 
for  moral  reasons.  In  my  case,  it  is  also 
extremely  relevant  from  both  a  practical 
and  moral  standpoint,  that  a  legislature 
whether  Federal  or  State,  take  appro- 
priate action  to  protect  the  members  of 
its  society.  This  is  the  primary  respon- 
sibility of  any  organized  association 
formed  as  a  governing  representative  in 
a  society.  Since  I  have  concluded  that 
capital  punishment  under  the  procedure 
established  by  S.  1401  is  constitutional 
and  would  be  an  effective  deterrent  and 
in  this  respect  would  be  a  vast  improve- 
ment in  terms  of  deterrence  over  the  type 
of  sentencing  procediu-e  the  Supreme 
Court  found  violative  of  the  8th  and  14th 
amendments,  I  shall  support  and  vote 
for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  S.  1401,  now  before  as,  is  to  es- 
tablish a  procedure  consistent  with  the 
constitutional  requirements  set  forth  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  its  1972  ruling  on 
capital  punishment.  The  proposal,  brief- 
ly, consists  of  the  creation  of  a  two-stage 
trial,  the  fiist  part  of  which  would  deal 
with  the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence, 
the  second  dealing  with  the  question  of 
whether  the  death  penalty  ought  to  be 
imposed.  In  this  latter  stage,  in  order 
for  the  death  penalty  to  be  imposed,  one 
or  more  specified  aggravating  factors 
must  be  present,  and  all  of  the  specified 
mitigating  factors  must  be  absent.  Tills 
scheme  would  replace  the  presently  un- 
constitutional formula  which  authorizes 
capital  punishment  for  some  10  crimes 
under  Federal  criminal  law.  These  crimes 
include  murder,  treason,  rape,  air  piracy, 
and  deUvery  of  national  defense  infor- 
mation to  aid  a  foreign  government. 

The  threshold  question  is  one  of  con- 
stitutional law.  The  answer  to  the  con- 
stitutional question,  however,  depends  in 
large  part  on  how  one  reads  the  nine 
separate  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Furman  against  Georgia.  The  report 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  is  quite  cor- 
rect in  suggesting  that  the  scope  of  the 
Court's  decision  is  unclear.  The  authors 
of  the  committee  report  make  a  reasoned 
case  for  the  constitutionality  of  S.  1401 
within  tlie  confines  of  the  f\irman  case; 
but  Senator  Hart  in  his  minority  views 
raises  certain  questions  on  this  point, 
questions  which  also  find  a  reasoned 
source  in  the  Furman  opinions.  As  I  am 
not  a  constitutional  scholar.  I  do  not 
feel  qualified  to  resolve  this  thorny  and 
problematic  dispute,  nor  do  I  think  that 
anyone  who  has  not  studied  this  question 
in  depth  is  qualified  to  render  a  firm 
judgment.  Indeed,  the  majority  of  the 
Court  itself  seemed  to  tw  of  many  minds 
on  the  matter.  Where  the  case  is  closely 
reasoned  on  both  sides,  and  where  the 
proposal  does  no  clear  violence  to  the 
Constitution.  I  know  of  no  other  way  to 


I'esolve  the  c<»i6tituti(Mial  question  than 
to  allow  the  Court  in  appropriate  future 
litigation  to  clarify  its  meaning. 

I  turn  now  to  the  equally  vexing  ques- 
tion of  the  substantive  case  for  capital 
puniiihment.  I  would  Uke  to  state  at  the 
outset  that  I  am  not  in  principle  opposed 
to  the  death  penalty  for  certain  heinous 
offenses  where  the  existence  of  the 
penalty  has  a  deterrant  effect.  At  the 
same  time.  I  think  we  are  all  aware— 
and  the  Supreme  Court  took  great  pains 
to  remind  us — that  in  practice  the  im- 
position of  capital  punishment  has  at 
times  been  arbitrary,  unjust,  and  in  some 
cases  cleai'ly  discriminatory  in  its  im- 
pact. The  bill  before  us  proposes  to  in- 
sulate the  death  penalty  against  such 
charges.  In  reviewing  the  bill.  I  have  been 
persuaded  by  three  factors: 

First,  I  am  convinced  that  in  certain 
cases,  the  threat  of  capital  punishment 
does  act  as  a  deterrent.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  general  case,  it  is  di£Qcult  if  not  im- 
possible to  demonstrate  any  clear  and 
direct  correlation  between  capital  pun- 
Lshment  and  criminal  deterrence.  We 
have  no  way  of  knowing,  for  example, 
how  many  people  did  not  commit  capi- 
tal offenses  for  fear  of  being  executed. 
There  is  some  evidence,  however,  which 
suggests  that  since  the  de  facto  abolition 
of  capital  punishment  there  has  been  an 
alarming  rise  in  offenses  for  which  capi- 
tal punishmmt  would  previously  have 
been  the  sanction.  But  whether  this  rise 
can  be  attributed  to  the  elimination  of 
the  death  p«ialty,  or  whether  it  has  ex- 
traneous causes,  or  whether  both  rela- 
tionships hold,  are.  again,  questions  to 
which  we  are  unlikely  ever  to  have  an- 
swers that  are  free  from  doubt. 

But  one  of  the  things  that  bothers  me, 
Mr.  President,  is  that  the  public  may  be 
paying  the  price.  We  may  never  know  for 
sure,  for  example,  whether  the  kidnapers 
of  Patricia  Hearst  would  have  been  de- 
terred by  the  certainty  of  a  death  pen- 
alty following  their  capture  and  convic- 
tion. It  may  well  be  that  such  fanatics 
would  be  deterred  by  nothing.  But  if  we 
were  to  impose  a  death  penalty  in  such 
cases,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that 
we  would  be  brutalizing  ounselves  or  oui* 
social  order,  or  giving  the  lie  to  the  es- 
sential Justice  of  our  criminal  system. 
What  bothers  me,  in  short.  Is  the  haunt- 
ing fear  that  by  proscribing  the  death 
penalty  more  or  less  absolutely,  for  fear 
that  we  may  be  doing  moral  damage  to 
our  respect  for  life,  we  may  In  fact  be 
doing  a  graver  injustice  by  endangeilng 
the  Uves  of  many  innocent  people. 

Such  is  not  a  blanket  argument  Justi- 
fying capital  punishment;  but  it  does 
suggest  that  our  solicitude  for  a  worthy 
if  abstract  goal;  namely,  the  attempt  to 
remove  "cruel  and  unusual  punishment" 
from  our  criminal  system — ^may  be  pur- 
chased at  an  excessively  high  and  dan- 
gerous price.  There  are,  I  believe,  certain 
classes  of  crimes  concerning  which  we 
ought  for  public  safety's  sake  to  resolve 
our  doubts  in  favor  of  protecting  inno- 
cent victims  of  maUcious  action.  This 
can  be  accomplished,  I  believe,  within 
the  confines  of  appropriate  procedural 
safeguards. 
While  reasonable  men  might  differ  M 
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to  what  particular  crimes  ought  to  fall 
^rlthin  such  a  classification,  I  do  not  find 
that  the  list  proposed  to  be  covered  by 
S,  1401  is  so  arbitrary  or  unreasonable 
as  to  be  per  se  objectionable,  although 
I  am.  Quite  frankly.  I  have  misgivings 
about  the  imposition  of  the  death  penalty 
in  certain  classes  of  hconicide. 

Second.  I  believe  tlie  procedural  and 
substantive  safeguards  of  S.  1401  repre- 
sent a  reasonable  compromise.  The 
scheme,  as  I  understand  it.  maintains 
the  traditional  evidentiary  biu^en  upon 
the  prosecution  to  demonstrate  the  pres- 
ence of  one  or  more  of  the  aggravating 
factors  which  constitute  conditions  prec- 
edent to  capital  punlsliment,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  tnirden  upon  the  defend- 
ent  to  show  mitigating  circumstances  is 
less.  Tltat  is,  evidmce  of  mitigating  fac- 
tors may  be  offered  regardless  of  Its 
admissibility  tmder  tlie  rules  governing 
evidence  at  Federal  criminal  tiials;  but 
evidence  of  aggravating  factors  taxtsi 
meet  the  stricter  rules  of  admissibility. 
This  procedure,  comUned  with  the  provi- 
sioa  for  separate  trials,  one  on  guilt  or 
Innocence  and  one  on  the  appropriate 
sanction.  Insulates  the  legal  system 
against  the  charge  that  It  meets  out  the 
death  penalty  capriciously. 

Third.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  creation 
of  the  right  of  review  of  the  sentencing 
procedure  will  provide  protection  against 
error  at  the  trial  level.  Under  present 
law,  errors  in  sentencing  are  not  ordi- 
narily subject  to  review.  Given  the  grav- 
ity of  the  sanction  in  capital  cases.  I  am 
glad  that  S.  1401  provides  for  appellate 
review  as  a  further  safeguard. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  in  this  body  is 
w  coldblooded  as  to  enthuse  over  the 
necesBtty  of  restoring  the  death  penalty 
in  certain  cases.  No  wie  but  a  sstdist 
takes  pleasure  in  condemning  another 
man  to  death.  By  the  same  token.  I  be- 
lieve that  anyone  who  believes  there  can 
nevtf  be  any  Justification  for  the  taking 
of  human  life,  would  oppose  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  death  penalty  imder  any  and 
all  circumstances.  I  believe  that  imder 
carrfolly  circumscribed  procedures  the 
restoration  of  capital  punishment  Is  a 
regretfully  necessary — but  necessary 
aevertheless — step.  S.  1401  may  not  be 
a  model  of  perfection,  but  it  makes  a  sin- 
cer»  and  reasonable  effort  to  reach  a 
workable  comivomise. 

ASAXMn  CAPITAL  PUNISH  MEXT 

Mr.  MUSEIE.  Mr.  President,  Senate 
conriderattop  today  oi  the  mandatory 
capital  punishment  bill  raises  the  most 
basic  of  moral  considerations — the  value 
we  place  on  human  life.  In  Judging 
whether  or  not  to  sanction  the  death 
penalty,  we  are  in  fact  deciding  whether 
punishment  of  the  criminal  should  ever 
warrant  the  taking  of  life  by  the  state. 

In  my  view,  there  has  been  no  demon- 
stration that  the  death  penalty  is  an  ef- 
fective deterrent  to  major  crimes.  The 
consequaices  and  dangers  of  execution, 
however,  are  clear:  the  wrong  of  exe- 
cuting the  innocent  can  never  be  cor- 
rected. 

My  own  State  of  Maine,  for  instance, 
I'epnded  capital  punishment  in  1887 — 
after  the  State  hanged  a  man  later  be- 
lieved to  be  innocents 


My  good  friend  and  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Hart,  has  capably  analyzed  the  issue 
presented  by  the  broad  question  of 
capital  punishment,  and  by  the  £4>ecific 
bill  before  us,  in  his  "Additional  Views" 
accompanying  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee report  on  this  bill.  Senator  Hakt 
summarizes  an  the  arguments  against 
capital  punishment,  saying  that  it  has 
not  been  proven  to  increase  deterrence, 
that  the  cost  of  life  inaprisonnient  may 
be  less  than  a  capital  trial  and  executicm, 
that  those  imprisoned  for  life  are  no 
more  likely  to  cmnmit  murder  again,  and 
that  execution  is  not  necessary  for 
retribution  for  crimes  when  other  severe 
penalties  are  available.  He  also  argues 
convincingly  that  standards  in  the  bill 
deserve  liberalization  even  if  capital 
punishment  is  acceptable. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Senator 
Hart  for  his  thorough  and  persuasive 
presentation  of  the  case  against  capital 
punishment  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  "Additional  Views,"  and  the 
appendix  to  them,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiUiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Abdittomal  Views  op  Mr.  Hakt 
(To  accompany  the  Report  of  Uie  Subcom- 
mittee on  Criminal  Laws  on  S.  1401,  a  bUl 
to  provide  a  revised  federsd  deatb  penalty) 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Furman  t. 
Gcorpia.  408  U.a  238  (1072).  c«sts  severe 
doubt  on  tbe  constitutionality  of  existing 
de»tti  penalty  statutes.  In  reaponse,  tbe 
President  has  proposed  a  new  death  penalty. 

The  constitutionality  of  S.  1401.  Itaelf,  is 
unclear.  If  constitutional,  S.  1401  would  stUI 
be  bad  legislati(Mi — unwise  and  unjustified. 

While  I  favor  abolition  of  capital  punish- 
ment, I  appreciate  that  aatob  of  my  col- 
leagues faTor  retaining  a  carefully  circum- 
scribed deatb  penalty.  But  even  msawning 
that  a  well-drafted  bill  might  be  ci^Mble  of 
imposing  death  only  in  appropriate  drcum- 
Btances,  S.  1401  Is  not  such  a  biU.  It  is  likely 
to  produce  both  unjust  executiMis,  in  SMne 
cases,  and  Jury  acquittals  of  gr^Uty  murderers, 
In  others.  ICoreoper,  It  would  weaken  the 
ability  of  police  to  rescue  hostages. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  oppose  passage  of 

a  1401. 

Part  II  of  these  views  summarizes  tbe  back- 
ground of  8.  1401  and  its  propoaed  scheme. 
Part  m  examines  the  general  case  made  for 
retaining  capital  punishment.  Part  IV, 
assumes  that  some  form  of  acceptable  death 
penalty  might  be  drafted  to  apply  in  appro- 
priate caaea,  and  examines  the  defects  of  the 
particular  approach  taken  by  8. 1401. 
IT.  BACKCRomn)  Am  opixatiov  or  s.  i40i 

The  Committee  report  outlines  Vt>»  decision 
in  Furman.  Briefly,  a  five-four  majority  held 
that  the  death  penalty,  as  Imposed  under  the 
procedures  btfore  the  Court,  constituted 
"cruel  and  unusual  punishment"  In  vMation 
of  tbe  KIghth  and  FDurteenth  Amendments. 

The  full  import  al  the  decision  is  unclear. 
Bach  Justice  in  tbe  majority  wrote  a  separate 
opinion.  Justices  Brennan  and  Marshall 
found  execution  a  per  »e  violation  of  the 
Eighth  Amendment.  Justice  Douglas  found 
be  did  not  have  to  reach  that  question  and 
held  only  that  tbe  present  cystMn's  dis- 
criminatory Impact  made  tlic  punishment 
"cruel  and  imnsual."  But  there  are  strong 
iDdlcatkms  be  would  Join  Justices  Brennan 
and  MaisbaU  In  striking  down  any  deatli 
penalty. 

Accordingly,  attention  hAS  focused  on  Jus- 
tices Stewart  and  White  as  tbe  critical  votes 


for  any  statute  which  tbe  Court  might  up- 
hold. Both  stressed  the  rarity  of  impoeitlan 
and  the  arbitrary  manner  In  which  it  wa.> 
Imposed. 

Following  Furman,  the  search  commenced 
for  a  death  penalty  which  might  be  made  ac- 
ceptable to  a  majority  of  the  Court.  Several 
States  have  taken  tbe  straightforward  op- 
proach  of  a  "mandatory"  death  penalty.  Ex- 
ecution would  be  automatic  for  an  enumer- 
ated list  of  offenses;  anyone  convicted  of  one 
of  these  offenses  would  be  killed,  regardless 
of  tbe  circumstances. 

The  problem  with  this  approach  is  obvious 
Tliere  is  no  room  at  all  for  Uie  jvury  to  con- 
sider mitigating  circumstances  or  to  exercise 
any  mercy.  Such  a  Draconian  law  not  only  re- 
volts our  sense  of  Justice,  but  also  would  pro- 
duce Jury  "nullification"  through  either  con- 
viction for  a  lesser-included  offense  or  out- 
right acquittal.  Indeed,  it  was  because  of  this 
uulllfication  problem  at  tbe  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury— as  society's  sense  of  Justice  evolved — 
that  mandatory  death  penalties  largely  were 
abandoned  for  the  modern  discretionary  ap- 
proach. 

Apart  from  the  impact  of  jury  nullification 
on  law  enforcement,  tbe  barlMxic  nature  of 
strict  mandatory  deatb  penalties  was  well 
summed  up  by  Justice  Blackmun  in  his  Fur- 
man dissent. 

Such  legislation  is  regressive  and  of  an 
antique  mold,  for  it  eliminates  the  element 
of  mercy  In  tbe  impoaition  of  punishment. 
I  thought  we  had  passed  beyond  that  point 
in  our  criminology  long  ago.  (Id.  at  413.) 

S.  1401,  then,  is  an  answer  offered  to  boUi 
Furman  and  the  criticism  of  mandatory  pen- 
alties. 

Provisions  of  S.  1401 

How  M-oukl  S.  1401  work?  Tbe  bUl  specifies 
a  list  of  mitigating  and  aggravating  factors 
the  Jvu-y  may  consider,  but  does  not  permit 
discretion  to  weigh  those  factors  or  to  con- 
sider others.  If  any  mltigatmg  factor  is 
found,  death  is  precluded.  If  no  mitigating 
factor  Is  found  and  any  cme  of  the  aggravat- 
ing factors  is  present,  the  sentence  must  be 
death. 

S.  1401  permits  conslderaticm  of  only  five 
mitigating  circiimstances;  tbe  offender  Is  un- 
der 18  years  <^  age;  bis  partidpatlon  was 
peripheral:  his  capacity  to  appreciate  tbe 
wrongfulness  of  his  conduct  or  to  conform 
his  conduct  to  the  law  Is  "significantly  Im- 
paired"; be  acted  under  tinusnal  and  sub- 
stantial duress;  or  (where  deatb  actually  re- 
sults) the  risk  of  deatb  was  not  forseeable. 

Two  groups  of  aggravating  circumstances 
are  enumerated. 

In  tbe  case  of  "national  security**  crUuee. 
tbey  are  that  tbe  defendant  has  been  con- 
victed of  a  ^""n*  capital  crime;  or  know- 
ingly created  a  grave  risk  al  substantial  dan- 
ger to  the  national  security;  or  knowingly 
created  a  grave  risk  of  death  to  another 
person. 

Ptir  other  capital  offenses,  there  mtist  l>e  a 
homicide  and  a  finding  that 

The  homicide  was  committed  in  the  coutk 
of  committee  treason,  espionage,  sabotage, 
skyjacking,  kidnapping,  arson,  escape  from 
custody;  or 

The  homicide  was  committed  In  an  espe- 
ciaUy  "heinous,  cruel  or  depraved  manner;" 

Tbe  taomiclde  was  committed  for  gain; 

The  Tictlm  was  a  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, President-elect  or  Vice  President-elect. 
Supreme  Court  Justice,  rislUng  head  of  state 
or  hrgb  foreign  official,  federal  law  enforce- 
ment officer  (broadly  defined)  or  federal  cor- 
rections officer,  killed  while  performing  hu 
duties  or  because  ot  his  ofliclal  status. 

The  Committee  Report  defends  8.  1401 
on  two  levels.  First,  the  report  reasserts  tbe 
traditional  gronixls  for  retaining  tbe  death 
penalty:  that  It  Is  necessary  (1)  to  deter 
other  murders:  (3)  to  Indicate  society'*  eon- 
demnation  of  heinous  acts;  and  (3)   to  in- 
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capacitate   murders  so   they  caD§ot  strike 
again. 

Proponents  of  B.  1401  also  clali 
ti)e  constitutional  and  policy  pitf  Us 
la  Furtnan.  They  suggest  that  ut  Ike 
approaches.    It    Is    a    fair,    ration  1 
V  uich  would  permit  execution  onlj 
priate  cases  and  would  avoid  the 
jury  nuUlflcatlou.  I  believe  S.  1401 
ueither.  And,  of  course,  I  cballeng^the 
case     advanced    for    retaining 
penalty. 


m.  THE  CASE  AGAINST  CAPTTAL  PTTN: 
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The  reasons  why  I  find  the  argii  nents  for 
C'tpital  punishment  unconvincln  can  be 
briefly  summarized.  They  are  ext  nlued  In 
more  detail  in  the  appendix  to  tt  'se  views. 

What  do  we  know  about  capiti  punish- 
ment? We  do  know  that  mlstaki  i  will  be 
made  through  human  error  and  innocent 
men  condemned  to  die.  The  Commj  tee  claim 
that  this  danger  has  passed  is  uncinvlnclng. 

Second,  we  know  that  those  who  nave  been 
sentenced  to  death  have  overwhelmmgly  been 
the  poor,  the  minority  member,  ani  the  un- 
popular. Rich,  white  Americans  si  nply  are 
not  given  the  death  penalty.  In  America, 
racial  hostility  and  anxiety  over  personal 
safety  are  tragically  Intertwined  by  both 
events  and  design.  Each  of  us  can  ssk  our- 
selves whether  we  really  believe  this  Ilscrlmi- 
natory  Imposition  In  practice  would  je  elimi- 
nated by  any  bill  other  than  an  i  ksolutely 
mandatory  one — which  Is  unacce;  able  for 
other  reasons. 

Third,  the  very  act  of  premeditate  1  execu- 
tion is  Itself  a  denial  of  the  sanctl  y  of  life 
to  which  appeal  is  made  by  prop<  lents  of 
capital  punishment.  While  we  tea<  i  people 
that  life  should  not  be  taken,  execi  tlons,  at 
bottom,  teach  that  the  state  will  sanction 
killing  if  the  benefits  are  sufflcient.  foreover 
executions  today  still  involve  barfc  fie  suf- 
ferlng.i  Indeed,  the  brutalizing  eflec  of  such 
horror  la  recognized  by  our  lnslst<  ice  that 
men  be  executed  privately,  rather  t  an  pub- 
licly In  the  city  square.  That  woul  i  be  the 
logical  way  to  ensure  the  purported  <  sterrent 
•Sect. 

There  have  also  been  cases  of  "sulc  le  mur- 
ders" Induced  by  the  existence  of  t  •  death 
penalty;  that  is,  persons  who  wantei  to  take 
their  own  lives,  but  were  unable  to  <  >  so  and 
therefore  killed  so  they  would  m  turn  be 
killed  by  the  state.' 

Surely,   in  light  of  these  consl^ratlons, 
thla  awesome  ultimate  penalty  by 
play  Ood  can  be  Justified  only  by  soi 
leant  demonstration  that  it  Is  need< 
tect  human  life  where  other  pi 
would  fall.  While  those  who  favor 
penalty  ask  for  conclusive  proof 
necessary,  voe  need  only  ask  for  an, 
tial  evidence  that  tt  is;  none  can  be 


Deterrence 
The  Administration  concedes  t 
rence  is  the  principal  rationale  for 
penalty.'  But  Is  It  a  necestary  dete: 
affirmative  answer  to  that  questl 
more  than  the  simplistic  obeervi 
since  people  fear  death  most.  It 
effective  deterrent. 

This  appeal  to  "Intuitive  logic' 
scures  the  real  Issue.  No  one  d: 
capital  punishment  has  some  dete: 
Presumably  all  penalties  do.  That 
not  the  question.  The  point  Is  whei 
a  sufficiently  greater  deterrent  effi 
imprisonment.  In  other  words,  la  j 
substantial  demonstration  that  a 
number  of  those  murders  who 
terred  by  any  punishment  would 
by  death,  but  not  by  life  impriso: 
not,  how  do  we  Justify  Imposing  tbi 
penalty  with  Its  risks  of  irreverslbl 
and  Its  other  costs  to  society? 

No  compelling  case  has  been 
death  U  a  greater  deterrent.  The 
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Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


simply  Is  not  there.  With  rare  unanimity, 
the  studies  show  no  higher  criminal  homi- 
cide rates  in  states  without  the  death  pen- 
alty than  in  those  which  retain  It.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  possibility  that  figures  of  this 
kind  may  reflect  divergent  social  and  cultural 
factors  other  than  capital  punishment,  more 
sophl.otlcated  studies  have  compared  the 
rates  In  contiguous  states  where  history, 
geography  and  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions are  similar.  The  results  are  the  same. 
There  Is  no  indication  the  death  penalty  af- 
fects the  rate  of  criminal  homicide.  Similarly 
states  show  no  rise  In  murders  once  they 
abolish  the  penalty,  nor  a  decline  If  they 
reinstate  It.  The  Committee  critique  of  the 
studies  is  fallacious.* 

Acknowledging  the  absence  of  any  data 
to  support  the  death  penalty,  both  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  the  Subcommittee  Re- 
port emphasize  instead  "empirical  evidence" 
based  on  the  personal  impressions  of  law  en- 
forcement officials  and  statements  by  Indi- 
vidual offenders.  These  prove  little  upon 
closer  examination. 

One  Admmistration  witness,  testifying  be- 
fore the  House  Judiciary  Committee  cited  an 
American  Bar  Association  study  showmg  in- 
stances in  which  criminals  did  not  carry 
guns,  or  kill  potential  victims  because  of 
the  death  penalty.  In  fact,  no  such  study 
exists  or  was  ever  made.* 

In  a  recent  statement  of  the  Department's 
position.  Attorney  General  Richardson  ad- 
mitted that  it  is  impossible  to  show  with  the 
available  statistics  that  capital  punishment 
has  a  greater  deterrent  effect  than  life  im- 
prisonment, but  added: 

"Statements  by  offenders  concerning  the 
effect  of  the  availability  or  non-avallablllty 
of  the  death  penalty  upon  their  actions  do 
demonstrate  that  In  certain  instances  the 
death  penalty  Is,  in  fact  a  greater  deter- 
rent." • 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment, there  have  been  no  such  reported 
statements  by  offenders,  to  our  knowledge, 
which  actually  "do  demonstrate"  that  the 
death  penalty  Is  a  superior  deterrent  to  life 
Imprisonment.  Not  only  Is  the  motive  of  such 
statements  suspect.  They  do  not  precluae 
the  poeslbllity  that  those  offenders  also 
would  have  been  deterred  from  carrying 
loaded  weapons,  or  taking  life  by  the  threat 
of  life  Imprisonment  If  that  had  been  the 
highest  penalty  then  avaUable  in  their 
state.'  And,  of  course,  the  experience  of  offi- 
cials Is  based  prlmarUy  on  the  statements  of 
offenders. 

The  Attorney  Oeneral's  statement  goes  on 
to  add: 

"Moreover,  logic  demonstrates  that  the 
death  penalty  will  have  a  material  deter- 
rent effect  on  some  potential  offenders  in 
some  Instances." 

Xxamples  are  then  given  of  such  premed- 
itated crimes  as  kidnapping  and  skyjacking. 
But  this  Is  to  lapse  Into  the  irrelevant  Issue 
of  whether  It  u  a  deterrent  at  all,  rather 
than  the  pertinent  question  of  whether  It 
deters  more  than  life  sentences. 

Incapacitating  Offendert 
Obviously,  death  does  Incapacitate,  with 
finality,  both  those  guilty  of  murder  and 
those  who  might  later  have  been  found  to 
have  been  Innocent.  But  It  often  coats  the 
government  more  to  conduct  a  capital  trial, 
keep  a  man  in  the  special  facilities  on  death 
row,  and  defend  appeals,  and  then  execute 
him.  than  It  would  have  coet  to  have  Im- 
prisoned him  for  life. 

Moreover,  despite  popular  myths  to  the 
contrary,  the  facts  show  that  those  sen- 
tenced to  life  Imprisonment  are  no  more  like- 
ly to  commit  another  killing  than  are  mem- 
bers of  the  general  population.  Therefore, 
however  much  our  emotional  reactions  might 
tug  In  the  opposite  direction,  there  Is  no 
more  rational  basis  for  executing  someone 
convicted  of  homicide,  so  that  he  wont  Mil 


again,  than  there  la  to  execute  a  bank  rob> 
ber  or  someone  who  has  committed  assault 
and  battery,  so  that  he  will  wot  kill  the  next 
time. 

Retrihution 
It  is  easy  to  be  imfalr  to  advocates  of 
capital  punishment  and  to  characterize  their 
"retribution"  argument  as  a  primitive  desire 
for  blind  veuganoe.  The  claim  Is  more 
sophisticated.  Their  first  point  Is  that  the 
death  penalty  offers  strong  condemnation 
by  society  of  tlie  most  heinous  criminal  ac- 
tions, without  which  expression  of  revulsion 
there  would  be  great  pressure  for  private  re- 
prli>als  and  vigilante  Justice.  Proponents  also 
suggest  that  providing  the  most  stringent 
penalty  Is  necessary  in  order  to  demonstrate 
the  intensity  with  which  the  act  ts  con- 
demned and  thereby  reinforce  the  Internal- 
ized social  restraints  which  help  prevent 
others  from  such  behavior. 

Tliere  Is  no  greater  evidence  of  resort  to 
private  reprisal  or  vigilante  Justice  m  aboli- 
tion states  than  in  those  with  capital  pun- 
ishment. Moreover,  the  argument  is  a  non- 
srquitv.r.  To  say  society  can  express  Its  ut- 
most condemnation  only  by  Imposing  its 
most  severe  penalty  does  not  necessarily  tell 
us  what  the  upper  limit  of  severity  should 
be — or  that  it  must  be  the  death  penalty.  If 
life  sentence  with  no  parole  were  reserved 
for  the  most  heinous  culpable  acts,  then  im- 
position of  that  penalty  would  likewise  rein- 
force the  community's  internalized  sanc- 
tions. Finally,  the  most  brutal  murders  are 
quite  often  committed  by  precisely  those  de- 
ranged or  Incapacitated  persons  who  are  un- 
likely to  be  executed  in  any  event. 

This,  in  sunmiary,  is  the  case  against  re- 
taining capital  punishment.  It  rebuts  the 
Subcommittee's  assertion  that  "necessity" 
Justifies  the  death  penalty  In  the  Interest  of 
protecting  society.' 

But  a  further  word  Is  In  order  In  light  of 
the  Administration's  defense  of  8.  1401.  Even 
If  there  Is  more  merit  than  I  have  found  in 
the  deterrence  and  retribution  accomplish- 
ments of  the  death  penalty,  one  thing  la 
clear.  Neither  is  plausible  unless  there  Is  a 
substantial  likelihood  it  will  be  imposed.  Tet 
most  homicides  will  not  be  capital  offenses 
under  S.  1401.  The  Justice  Department  has 
repeatedly  emphasized  that  It  would  only 
apply  in  an  extremely  small  number  of  In- 
stances.* 

In  the  case  of  deterrence,  we  are  con- 
cerned with  homicides  conunitted  by  rational 
persons  who  do  premeditate  and  who  Include 
In  their  calculations  the  possibility  of  cap- 
ture and  punishment.  Are  those  individuals 
not  likely  to  believe  that  If  caught,  they  can 
establish  one  of  the  mitigating  circumstances 
In  8.  1401  and  escape  the  death  penalty?  ■* 
Similarly,  we  have  noted  that  many  of  the 
most  shocking  homicides  will  not  elicit  the 
maximum  condemnation  of  the  law  under 
any  but  an  absolutely  mandatory  death  pen- 
alty. In  short,  even  the  Inadequate  efforts  in 
8.  1401  to  prevent  executions  offensive  to  our 
conscience  weaken  further  the  claims  of  de- 
terrence and  retribution. 

Thus,  8.  1401  underlines  the  question 
whether  advocates  of  capital  punishment 
can  simultaneously  achieve  its  retention  in 
a  form  which  Is  effective,  and  corutitutional, 
and  just.  An  examination  of  8.  1401  suggests 
the  answer  may  well  be  In  the  negative:  that 
our  colleagues  either  will  have  to  abandon 
the  death  penalty  or  will  have  to  pass  a  law 
which  Is  constitutionally  defective  or  one 
which  disregards  the  palpable  injxistlces  that 
may  result." 

But  this  question  need  not  be  answered 
conclusively  before  acting  on  S.  1401.  A  sub- 
stantial number  of  our  colleagues  still  favor 
reUlnlng  the  death  penalty  for  narrowly 
circumscribed  situations  if  a  workable,  Just 
bill  can  be  devised.  The  remainder  of  these 
views  are  porMmloriy  addressed  to  thoae 
Senators  mnd  M«it«i«  ntOt  u  statute  is  both 
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iesirahle  and  attainable.  Even  within  that 
framework.  It  is  clear  that  8.  1401  Is  not  the 
appropriate  vehicle. 

IV.   LEGISLATIVE    DETECTS    OF   S.    1401 

There  are  Eerious  policy  defects  in  S.  1401. 
It  excludes  considerations  relevant  to  deter- 
mining whether  execution  Is  appropriate  and 
poses  a  substantial  risk  of  unjust  executions. 
For  that  reason.  It  also  encourages  Juries  to 
acquit  in  the  face  of  clear  evidence  of  guUt. 
And  it  poses  added  dangers  for  those  taken 
hostage  by  criminals. 

Preclvding  considerations  of  mitigating 
circumstances 

The  Committee  states  that  to  "preclude 
the  consideration  of  any  mitigating  circum- 
stances that  might  Justify  a  lesser  punish- 
ment in  a  particular  case  (woiUd  be]  clearly 
unacceptable".  P.  14.  (Emphasis  added.)  I 
agree.  Yet  by  permitting  the  Jury  to  consider 
only  five  mitlgattag  factors,  8.  140X  would  do 
Just  that. 

What  additional  mitigating  factors  might 
be  relevant  in  a  particular  case?  We  need  look 
no  further  than  8.  1,  the  comprehensive 
criminal  code  reform  bill  introduced  by  three 
distinguished  members  of  the  Subcommittee, 
Senators  McClellan,  Ervln  and  Hruska.  The 
death  penalty  In  that  bill.  Section  1-4E1,  m- 
dudes  several  circumstances  which  go  beyond 
those  in  S.  1401. 

S.  1401  orUy  permits  the  Jury  to  consider 
whether  the  defendant  acted  "under  unusual 
and  substantial  duress."  8.  1  permits  the  Jury 
to  determine  If: 

(I)  The  offender  acted  under  unusual 
pressures  or  mfluences  or  under  the  domina- 
tion of  another  person,    (emphasis  added.) 

Duress  tavolves  coercion.  The  provision  In 
8.  1,  which  includes  the  impact  of  influence 
or  domination,  as  well  as  "pressure,"  clearly 
permits  the  jury  to  consider  far  more  than 
It  may  under  S.  1401. 

Second,  while  S.  1401  only  permits  a  show- 
ing the  defendant  was  leas  than  18  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  the  offense,  S.  1  would  per- 
mit a  showing  that  he  was  emotionally 
Immature. 

Third,  S.  1  permits  the  Jury  to  consider  the 
fact  the  offender  has  no  "significant  history 
ol  prior  criminal  activity."  This  may  not  be 
considered  under  S.  1401.  (Prior  conviction 
for  certain  offenses  may  be  an  aggravating 
factor  under  S.1401,  but  no  prior  record  Is  re- 
quired to  trigger  the  death  penalty  If  an- 
other aggravatmg  factor  Is  found.) 

Ckxnmentlng  on  the  greater  fiexlbllity  in 
8. 1  for  t  e  Jury  to  consider  these  mltlgatmg 
circumstances,  the  Attorney  General  did  not 
dispute  their  relevance  in  some  cases.  Rather, 
be  replied  that  since  such  considerations  do 
not  preclude  the  death  p>enalty  under  8.  1, 
they  "can  be  drawn  with  greater  breadth," 
than  can  those  In  8.  1401."  It  U  true  that 
under  S.  1,  the  Jury's  findings  on  theee  con- 
siderations do  not  automatically  dictate  the 
sentence.  But  that  is  not  the  point  here.  The 
Important  fact  is  that  when  they  Introduced 
8.  1.  Senators  McClellan,  Ervln  and  Hruska 
Indicated  their  appreciation  that  these  con- 
siderations might  be  relevant  In  some  cir- 
cumstances to  whether  the  death  penalty 
was  too  harsh  or  imjust.  And  the  Justice 
Department   apparently  does   not   disagree. 

Yet  these  considerations  would  be  excluded 
from  the  Jury's  consideration  In  the  sen- 
tencing proceeding  under  8.  1401. 

In  addition  to  8.  1,  It  Is  Instructive  to 
consider  the  Report  of  the  Nati€>nal  Com- 
mission On  Reform  Of  The  Federal  Criminal 
taws,  commonly  known  as  the  "Brown  Com- 
mission" after  Its  chairman,  former  Governor 
Pat  Brown  of  California.  The  Brown  Com- 
nUsslon  Final  Report  offered  alternative  ap- 
proaches on  capital  punishment:  abolition  ot 
the  death  penalty,  and  a  proposed  death  pen- 
«lty  statute  should  Congress  opt  for  Its  re- 
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tentlon.  Their  proposal  required  the  court 
to  Impose  a  Ufe  sentence  rather  than  death, 
whatever  the  jury  recommendation.  If  the 
judge  found: 

"(c)  Although  the  evidence  suffices  to  bus. 
tain  the  verdict,  it  does  not  foreclose  all 
doubt  respecting  the  defendants  guilt."  " 

Why  was  such  a  provision  included?  First, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Jurors  are  in- 
structed they  may  find  the  prosecution's  case 
"proved  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt",  even 
though  they  are  not  absolutely  certain  of  the 
defendant's  guilt  and  retain  some  ill-de- 
fined nagging  doubt  that  the  Government's 
version  of  events  is  the  truth. 

The  elements  of  a  capital  offense  not  only 
may  Involve  proof  of  objective  facts  by  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  but  also  may  involve 
determinations  about  subjective  states  of 
mind  and  motive:  To  what  degree  were  the 
defendant's  mental  capacities  Impaired?  Did 
he  have  treasonous  Intent?  What  threat  to 
his  own  Ufe  or  limb  did  he  perceive?  To  say 
the  least  these  questions  involve  terribly  sub- 
jective determinations  for  the  fact  finder. 
Even  when  a  judge  believes  there  Is  "proof 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,"  In  the  sense  that 
he  cannot  articulate  clearly  any  specific 
question  which  remains  unanswered,  he  may 
still  feel  a  very  strong  sense  of  uneasiness 
that  the  defendant's  assertions  have  sub- 
stance. In  those  few  cases,  should  the  court 
be  compelled  to  send  the  defendant  to  his 
death? 

It  seems  clear  that  this  is  the  distinction 
made  In  the  Brown  Commission's  proposed 
section  on  grounds  which  would  preclude  the 
death  penalty.  There  Is  no  comparable  pro- 
vision m  8. 1401. 

Next  we  come  to  several  mitigating  cir- 
cximstances  which  are  expressly  provided  for 
in  both  the  Brown  Commission  proposed 
statute  and  In  S.  1  but  which  do  not  expressly 
appear  in  S.  1401.  Under  the  Brown  Commis- 
sion proposal  and  S.  1,  the  Jury  could  con- 
sider a  variety  of  factors  relatmg  to  the  of- 
fender's state  of  mind  at  the  time  of  his 
crime: 

If  he  believed  the  circumstances  m(HtUly 
Justified  or  extenuated  to  conform  his  con- 
duct to  the  law  was  Impaired  as  a  result  of 
mental  disease  or  defect  or  intoxication; 

If  he  was  under  the  Infiuence  of  extreme 
emotional  or  mental  disturbance: 

If  he  believed  the  circumstances  morally 
justified  or  extenuated  his  act  and  that  belief 
was  plausible  by  ordinary  moral  standards. 

Together,  the  provisions  would  cover  not 
only  ongoing  mental  conditions  but  also 
momentary  passion,  extreme  provocation, 
emotional  distress,  or  Justification.  The  only 
comparable  consideration  In  8.  1401  Is  a 
variation  on  the  first  of  these.  Section  (f )  (2) 
of  S.  1401  permits  the  defendant  to  show 
that: 

His  capacity  to  appreciate  the  wrongful- 
ness of  his  conduct  or  to  conform  his  con- 
duct to  the  requirements  of  law  was  signifi- 
cantly Impaired,  but  not  so  Impaired  as  to 
constitute  a  defense,  to  prosecution. 

Since  this  does  not  require  that  the  Im- 
pairment result  from  a  mental  disease  or 
defect  or  Intoxication,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment claims  It  Is  broader  than  the  corre- 
sponding provisions  In  other  proposed  stat- 
utes. It  suggests  that  Section  (f )  (2)  com- 
prehends provocation,  emotional  disturb- 
ance, actions  of  passion,  and  a  defendant's 
belief  his  action  was  morally  justified;  each 
might  be  sufflcient,  in  appropriate  cases,  for 
the  jury  to  find  his  ability  to  appreciate  or 
conform  his  behavior  had  been  "significantly 
impaired." "  In  short,  the  Department  ac- 
knowledges these  factors,  too,  would  some- 
times be  relevant  to  a  decision  on  the  death 
penalty,  but  prefers  they  be  weighed  in  the 
process  to  determining  the  defendant's  ca- 
pacity to  appreciate  and  conform  his  con- 
duct. This  approach  raises  several  problems. 

Though  modified,  the  provision  closely 
parallels  the  formulations  used  for  legal  In- 


sanity and  other  tests  of  mental  condition. 
Is  It  likely  that  defense  coiinsel  will  be  ap- 
prisec'.  of  its  intended  breadth  from  a  plain 
reading  of  the  statute?  And  what  other  fac- 
tors, which  we  may  have  failed  to  raise  in 
our  letter  to  the  Attorney  General,  could 
defendants  establish  in  order  to  Invoke  Sec- 
tion (f)(2)?  Moreover,  assuming  defense 
counsel  somehow  learns  of  Its  Intended  cov- 
erage, how  easy  will  it  be  to  obtain  a  Jury 
charge  from  the  court  based  on  this  kind  of 
informal  legislative  history,  which  does  not, 
for  example,  appear  In  the  Report.  In  fact, 
the  Report,  itself,  states  that  the  provision 
requires  a  showing  the  defendant's  "mental 
capacity"  was  impaired.  The  phrase  "mental 
capacity"  connotes  an  ongoing  mental  con- 
dition even  more:  it  hardly  suggests  that  a 
plausible  belief  of  moral  Justification  might 
be  sufficient,  sis  the  Justice  Department  con- 
tends." 

Finally,  even  assuming  a  Jury  charge  which 
spells  out  the  factors  the  Attorney  General 
says  may  be  considered  under  Section  (f )  (2) , 
how  is  the  juror  to  perform  the  mental  gym- 
nastics such  determinations  would  require? 
Under  this  approach  the  juror  must  decide 
not  merely  whether  the  defendant  plausibly 
believed  the  homicide  was  morally  Justified. 
He  must  simultaneously  determine  whether 
that  belief  was  sufficient  to  "substantisaiy 
Impair"  the  defendant's  capacity.  Does  that 
depend  on  the  Intensity  with  which  the  be- 
lief was  held?  On  the  nature  of  the  presumed 
moral  justification?  On  how  "plausible"  the 
belief  was  by  common  moral  standards?  Or 
may  the  jury  consider  a  mixture  of  all  three 
a.spects?  The  complexities  are  overwhelming. 

This  last  mitigating  circumstance  would 
best  be  left  a  separate  element.  If  the  stand- 
ard. In  the  Attorney  Oeneral's  phrase,  is  "too 
loosely  drawn",  then  we  would  revise  It  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  offense  was  com- 
mitted under  circumstances  which  the  de- 
fendant believed  to  provide  a  moral  justifi- 
cation, or  extenuation,  reasonable.  In  fact, 
by  ordinary  standards  of  morality,  for  his 
conduct." 

Eliminating  the  reference  to  "plausible" 
and  changing  the  standard  to  "reasonable" 
should  make  that  consideration.  In  and  of 
Itself,  a  sufflcient  ground  to  preclude  the 
death  penalty.  After  all,  this  would  not  mean 
the  offender  would  go  free.  He  would  face 
life  imprisonment.  It  would  merely  mean 
that  if  he  reasonably  thought  his  behavior 
was  morally  justified  or  extenuated,  we  vrould 
not  kiU  him. 

As  for  the  other  types  of  considerations 
not  expressly  listed  In  8.  1401,  they  should 
be  spelled  out  as  examples  of  circumstances 
.  which  might  justify  a  findmg  under  Section 
(f )  (2)  of  impaired  capacity.  So  amended. 
Section  (f )  (2)  would  read:  "His  capacity  to 
appreciate  the  wrongfulness  of  his  conduct 
or  to  conform  his  conduct  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  was  significantly  impaired 
by  (a)  emotional  or  mental  disturbance  or 
distress;  (b)  provocation;  (c)  Intoxication; 
(d)  mental  disease  or  defect;  (e)  other 
causes;  but  not  so  Impaired  as  to  constitute 
a  defense  to  prosecution." 

A  third  omission  from  the  list  of  mitigat- 
ing circumstances  is  the  absence  of  any  pro- 
vision that  the  death  penalty  may  be  Inap- 
propriate because  of  the  defendant's  coop- 
eration In  releasmg  hostages  unharmed. 
Death  Is  mandatory  if  a  homicide  occurs  in 
the  course  of  a  kidnaping,  skyjacking  or 
prison  break,  unless  one  of  the  five  mitigat- 
ing circumstances  is  present.  Thus,  any  per- 
son already  substantially  Involved  In  such  a 
homicide  and  to  whom  none  of  the  present 
mitigating  factors  apply,  literally  has  noth- 
ing to  lose.  If  caught,  he  faces  automatic 
death."  (It  must  be  remembered,  the  bill  is 
premised  on  the  offender's  awareness  of  the 
penalties.)  There  Is  no  Incentive  for  him 
to  let  any  hostages  free  or  permit  a  plane 
to  land  safely.  If  actt.  which  threaten  Inno- 
cent lives  seem  to  serve  his  escape,  ttiere  is 
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no  UTwage  tor  tli*  poUc*  to  cofvliu:*  taim 
to  release  them  unluumcd. 

The  Justice  Dep*rtnieiit  rejecti  kay  con- 
sider&Uon  la  tbli  Are*.  tMc*uae  |t  "ftpp«*n 
deslnble  on  lu  face,  [but]  mig£t  eerve  to 
encourage  certain  tn>cs  of  offeafers  to  act 
with  ImpuBltj,  iLxtowlag  that  Ifjtbey  later 
. .  .  releaae  a  hostage,  regardlees  of  what  they 
may  have  done  before,  the  provhiona  of  S. 
1404  would  require  that  the  deam  aentence 
not  aH>ly  to  thcim."  "  t 

But  acaln.  one  muat  conalderla  rational 
murderer,  not  a«ib|ect  to  soooe  oth  r  nUUgat- 
ln«  factor.  la  ha  reaUy  likely  to  1  a  persona 
he  otherviae  would  not  have  al  Lu  merely 
becaua*  be  can  then  "gain"  life  Imprlaon- 
ment  by  taking  and  then  releasing  hoatagea? 
We  find  a  different  scenario  far  a  tre  likely: 
Someone  la  killed  at  the  start  a  a  prlsoa 
break  atUmpt.  or  a  skyjacking;  be  perpe- 
trators subsequently  bold  guardJs  '  r  passen- 
gers hostage  and  face  the  questlo  .  wbetter 
to  kill  them,  toe — In  order  to  dele  '  ot  a*oid 
capture — since  apf>rehenalon  meaj  s  certain 
death.  We  lease  It  to  our  eoUtagI  aa  to  ask 
thaauelves  which  situation  pcMes  \  le  greater 
dango:  to  innocent  huoian  life. 

Next,  there  Is  the  more  f  undamc  ital  quea- 
tion  wlxether  any  enumeration  a  t  exhaust 
the  factors  which  may  be  very  re|  vant  In  a 
given  case.  Chief  Justice  Burger's  fUasent  In 
the  rurmert  case.  Joined  by  all  hls.|iVBsentlng 
coUeaguea.  emphasized  the  difficult  of  trying 
to  encapsulate  all  the  mltlgatini;  circum- 
stances a  Jury  might  properly  tafe  Into  ac- 
count: 

However.  Mr.  Jvstlce  Harlan's 
the  Court  In  McGauttia  convlnc: 
oastratea  that  aU  past  efforts 
before  the  fact"  the  cases  In  whlc: 
alty  U  to  be  imposed  have  been 
imsucceasful."  403  VS.  at  197. 
Is  that  "the  factors  which  determtn 
the  sentence  of  death  Is  the  approp  ate  pen 
alty  In  particular  caees  are  too  com  lex  to  be 
compreased  within  the  Umlu  of  a  4rigle  for- 


for 
ly  dem- 
Identtfy 
pen- 
formJy 
problem 
whether 


mula.  .  .  ."    (dUtton  omttted)   4d|  UjB.  at 
401. 

I  appreciate  that  the  constltutloi^  theory 
of  S.  1401  requires  an  effort  to  spell 
drcumstaacea  inM^^<^  as  p>oaslble. 
greas  stUl  can  recogiaae  Its  InabUU; 
In  a  short  list  all  the  factors  whk:^ 
out   for   mercy   In  some   future 
though  such  situations  do  not  noi 
mlnrt  Under  the  Brown  Co<nmlaak>|| 
in  addition  to  the  specified  list 
death  would  be  precluded  upon 
"there  Is  some  other  compelling  clrc 
which  would  make  seaUnce  of  dc 

For  It  to  apply,  a  speciOc  clrcl 
would  have  to  be  raised  expUcltij 
defense  and  there  would  have  to  be 
information  Ija  the  record  to  suppo^  a  find- 
ing that  the  factor  was  present.  1  koreover, 
the  Jury  would  have  to  agree  upa  such  a 
finding  and  agree  that  It.  alone,  rea  ired  the 
death  penalty  Inappropriate.  TU  would 
have  to  be  articulated  In  a  spedaJ   verdict. 


In  contrast,  the  procedures  Invol 
man  provided  no  way  of  telling  w! 
had  Lnfluenced  any  particular  Juror, 


to  fur- 
factors 
to  WtMt 

him.  oc  wbc'  Mr  the 


spe- 
rejected 


degree   It  InfliMnred 
other  jurors  agreed. 

PlnaUy,  as  t*  the  aggravatteg  fact^  listed 
In  8.  1401,  there  Is  no  reqvlMiiient  t  lat  they 
be  proved  beyond  a  rfumiinhls  di  ibt  be 
fore  the  jury  or  J«tdge  covJd  retwf 
dal  verdict.  The  Attorney  Oeneral 
this   suggestion    on    the    grotmd   tjkat    the 
standard  preaeetly  In  the  b4U — "pr  ponder' 
anoe  of  the  inforMatlan" — Is  the  «  le  used 
In  all  Fede««l  — n»Mi>lnj  p>o...-HWny   •{] 

my  mil— giiee  mm  more  wllUag  to  ■  eogntee 
tha  unique  natMre  of  a  proceedln  wblcb 
might  ptoduca  aa  *'*"«*'"~ 

Capital  ptialekiwn  ts  terrlblr  I 
men  m^  ba  MiitsiKiid  to  death  for 
tley  did  aot  commit,  or  /or  atacrd  re  tkep 
committed  umder  eitcvmutmncta  4t*rent 
from,  th*  0ood.  fuith  fiMdiufa  of  <|«  /ury. 


The  poaaftblUty  of  error,  preeent  even  iAa» 
proof  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  la  required, 
multiplies  Incalculably  when  flndinga  wm^»k 
condemn  a  man  to  death  need  only  ■asm 
more  likely  than  not. 

The  same  kinds  of  subjective  det«rmln*- 
tlona  already  noted  In  regard  to  mitigating 
circumatanccs  are  also  Involved  In  any  find- 
ing of  some  aggravating  factora  In  8.  1401. 
Nor  Is  the  guaranty  of  appellate  review  a 
significant  safeguard,  since  findings  can  be 
overturned  only  if  "clearly  erroneous." 
Should  we  take  a  man's  life  if  the  fact  finder 
Is  not  at  least  sure  to  a  moral  certainty 
that  the  aggravating  factor  which  we  say 
warranu  death  Is,  in  fact,  present? 

Danfer  o/  fury  nuUificmtiom 
In  Its  present  form.  &  1401  also  poaes  a 
risk  of  jury  nuUUlcstlon.  Where  the  ablUty 
of  the  jury  to  weigh  mitigating  ctrcumstaaees 
la  sharply  restricted,  any  jurors  deteraoininfr 
guitt  «tu>  are  concerned  about  a  poasible 
death  sentence  wHl  feel  greater  preasuie  to 
haag  the  jury,  convict  on  a  lesser  charge,  or 
even  acquit  (teaplte  strong  evidence  of  guilt. 
This  concern  oould  occur  for  two  reasons: 
(1)  jnvoas  willing  to  find  proof  beyond  a 
reasoBiable  doubt  according  to  the  court's 
chaif^  may  stui  have  sonM  malaise  about 
the  correctness  of  that  verdtet;  (2)  Jurors 
conlkdent  about  the  verdict  of  guilt  may  feci 
strongly,  on  the  basts  of  what  they  have  seen 
and  heard  at  the  trial,  that  •  death  penalty 
would  be  unjust. 

The  Justice  Department  claims  this  danger 
Is  eliminated  by  the  separate  trials  on  guilt 
and  puniabment.  It  argues  that  since  the 
evidence  on  punishment  would  not  be  offered 
until  the  second  hearing  stage,  "this  should 
be  enough  to  avoid  the  Inducement  of  [Jury 
nuUtftcattonl."* 

But  would  It  be  eaowgbr  The  trial  Jury 
would  usually  be  awmre  tt  was  a  capital  case. 
Either  they  woxUd  also  be  aware  of  the  nature 
of  the  sentencing  proceeding  under  8.  1401, 
or  they  would  not.'" 

If  the  jury  U  aware  of  the  sentencing  pro- 
cedure, then  tt  knows  It  may  not  even  sit 
at  ttae  second  stage,  given  the  options  under 
Section  (b) .  And  the  jurors  know  that  If  they 
do  stt  on  the  question  of  punlskment,  their 
abUlty  to  show  mercy  will  be  curUlIcd  by 
the  quasi -mandatory  scheme  of  8.  1401.  Thus, 
there  would  be  an  Inducement  to  implement 
any  qualms  about  the  appropriateness  of  the 
death  penalty  for  that  particular  defendant 
^7  preventing  a  murder  conviction  at  the 
trial  stage. 

^ **'*^'**  ^™7  to  iv^*<'''^t^t  Of  the  sentenc- 
ing procedures  when  they  commence  their 
detfberatlons  on  guilt,  then  there  U  stOl  a 
danger  of  nullification.  Por  that  Is  the  only 
w*y«  Juror  who  strongly  feels  death  Is  In- 
appropriate can  be  sure  that  his  view  win 
prevaU  and  he  can  avoid  complicity  In  what 
he  regards  as  an  unjust  execution.  The  fact 
that  Jurors  should  not  vote  on  guOt  for  that 
reason,  under  the  law,  is  not  the  point  Jurors 
do." 

Coneltulon 
For  those  who  seek  a  caret uUy  drawn  death 
penalty  statute  which  would  avoid  uajMst 
results,  and  provide  an  effective  deterrent, 
without  distorting  the  cnminal  Justice  proc- 
ess or  endangering  Inaocent  Uvcs,  a  1401 
raises  many  serious  probieme.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues wUl  consider  the  advice  of  a  wit- 
ness at  the  aubcommlttee  hearli^a  to*e  ta  mn 
advocate  of  capital  jmniahmetU  and  wot  am 
adviaor  to  (Jm  Florida  Cemmistion  created  to 
draft  a  peat-Farman  ttatute.  He  conctuded 
that  &  1401  woeld  not  aoeoDspllsh  Its  ewn 
ppndMsliMisI  alma  and  suggeeted  that  tHe 
<^aimt%»aa  "go  feaeft  to  the  drawing  boards" 
to  see  if  a  tetter  bill  was  not  possible.* 

Foontom 
1  There  Is  both  the  -»^"*t1  r-^giiUi  4tf  a^ 
tldpuan  and  the  phfslsal  pi*a  at  the  imi  ii 
tloo.  itsslf .  We  hepe  sfw  eaUaMBM  *>  ■«»  ■•> 


SHme  that  modem  exseuttoas  are  momentary 
and  painless.  I  urge  them  to  read  the  reqtea- 
slble  accounts  of  several  reeent  execuUoos  la 
the  appendix  to  these  views. 

»  See  appendix  at  4. 

»  Letter  f rora  Attorney  Oeneral  IHehardnn 
to  Senators  Hart  and  Hennetfy  (October  8, 
>«7S)  p.  I.  (The  questions  sent  to  the  At^ 
tomey  General  and  his  response  ate  re. 
printed  In  full  In  the  appeudhi  to  these 
views.) 

*  These  studies,  and  the  Subcommittee  Re- 
port's comment  on  them  are  examined  more 
fully  In  the  appendti  at  %-t, 

'  Upon  close  enwitnttea.  ene  learns  this 
reference,  by  now  mtsteading  repzodeced  In 
several  sources,  refers  to  asserUooa  made 
wltbewt  doc\unentatlon  by  a  state  district 
attorney  at  an  ABA  syaapoalum  an  the  death 
penalty.  See  testimony  at  Henry  Peteraoa  in 
HsarlBga  en  Capital  Pwalshmcnt  befei* 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  UJB.  House  af 
Representatives,  92d  Cong.,  2d  sesa^  (1972) 
at  33-^4:  and  H.  Bedam.  "The  Hlaon  AdirtB- 
istratkai  and  the  Oeterreat  Effect  of  tbe 
Death  Penalty."  34  Pitt.  L.  Bee.  i67  (1>73) 
(tcactng  tbe  cnsergenee  e(  this  "xtady"). 

*  Klcfaardeon  letter,  sepra  note  4  (emphMto 
added)  at  X 

'The  slgnlilcaace  ot  these  peesonal  "tss- 
thnonlnla"  la  discussed  la  tbe  fy^'^-  at 
3~i. 

*  "In  providing  Its  members  protection,  se- 
ciety  inii3t  do  tahat  ia  neeearary  to  deter 
those  who  would  break  Its  taws  and  punbh 
those  who  do  so  In  an  appropriate  manaer." 
Subcoounlttec  Beport,  p.  7  fempbasts  added). 

*  E.g..  EUchardaon  letter,  tupra,  note  4,  at  1. 
**  It  cannot  be  argued  In  response  that  such 

persona  will  be  luiaware  of  the  sentencing 
scheme  of  8.  1401.  Certainly  after  ttae  first 
sentencing  proceeding  aader  &  1401.  and 
perhaps  upon  lu  enactment,  widespread 
media  comment  on  its  operation  would  atert 
most  of  those  who  are  Ilbtly  to  calcutete 
their  crimes  in  advance. 

"It  Is  doubtfol  that  a  MOl  sktats  the 
consututional  sw&nap  posed  by  Furman.  Par 
example.  Justice  White  objected  not  only  to 
arbitrary  Imposition,  tnrt  also  to  a  death 
penalty  "so  infrequently  Iniposed  that  tbe 
ttareat  of  execmion  is  too  attenuated  to  be 
o<  snbetantlal  service  to  criminal  justtee." 
403  U.a.  at  3U.  Marea>ver,  R  Is  by  no  aeaas 
clear  that  Jestloes  Stewart  and  White  woeM 
upbold  any  death  penaMy  which  turned  on 
findings  by  the  Jury,  with  the  attendant  pas- 
saMIlty  aC  arbitrary  or  dlscrloalnafiary  bnpo- 
Ettlon. 

"RlefaaKlsan  letter,  rapea  note  4.  at  i, 
(Aaewer  to  question  2.) 

■  National  Coaamlastan  on  Befuim  at  Nd- 
eral  CrlatlBal  Laws.  Plaal  Beport.  PrarlakinBl 
Section  360*  (p.  314)   (ld71>. 
xRlcbaidsoD  lettv.  sttpra,  aaHa  4.  at  ft-l 
>*  aubcootmittee  Baport.  p.  1*  . 
»  Far  theae  parfoaem,  we  base  accepted  the 
ssweiipusi  death  is  a  greater  dsteirent.  sa 
wlkleb  8.  1401  la  pii^lind 
»  Bleb  season  letter,  mtpn  oete  4  at 
u  Bichaidaon  letter.  eMpre  neSe  4,  at  3. 
x  Rlebardsen  letter,  vupra  aote  4.  at  4. 
» It  la  unclear  what  Inguteles  the  trial  Jury 
nalght  make  o<  the  court  recardlng  the  sea- 
tendng  proceeding  to  foUow,  ot  what  la- 
BtructkNM  wo«dd  include  on  tbia  potnt  11  8. 
1401   were  enaeted.  Bist  la  any  eveat  It  le 
Ukely  that  soMe  Jesars  would  be  familla* 
with  tbe  acbesse  ef  the  stattite  fnm  lU  die- 
cussler  la  tbe  media. 

**  Only  In  a  single  stage  psaeeedlng  at  whl^ 
both  guUt  and  pentehmsa<  aae  derklert.  caa 
a  Jusor  vote  hla  true  f**M-gp  ea  tbe  qweertnn 
of  gttUt  and  stiu  be  SMse  be  cma  ysessat  a 
rawenmenitstlna  ef  tbe  Usstb  jiaealli  Aftsr 
tbe  Jury  a^ees  on  giiUt.  be  ea»  stlU  fsees  a 
hung  Jory  ce  aa  ageeawBt  ■•(  to  nesn^ 
mead  the  death  penalty.  Wbete  tbsre  la  a 
split  proceeding  and  the  Jury  has  broad  dis- 
cretion on  the  question  of  punlsBment,  tbe 
danger  U  sUll  preeeat  bwt 
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than  where,  as  under  8.  1401,  the  determi- 
nation Is  automatic. 

?:!  Testimony  of  Prof  L.  Harold  Levluson, 
Reform  of  the  Federal  Criminal  Laws,  Hear- 
ings before  the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, U.S.  Senate,  93d  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
,1073)  at  p.  — . 

Appendix  to  ADornoNAL  Views  of 
Mr.  Habt 

i.  rukthxb  notes  on  capital  punishment 

Proponents  of  capital  punishment  are 
Rsked  to  show  some  substantial  evidence  It 
is  necessary  to  protect  society  In  view  of  the 
dsngers  of  mistaken  execution,  of  its  dis- 
criminatory application,  and  of  its  effect  on 
the  public  attitude  toward  the  sanctity  of 
human  life.  Therefore,  they  dispute  these 
oonoerns. 

Many  cases  of  innocent  men  condemned  to 
death  In  America  have  been  documented. 
Most  of  the  celebrated  cases  of  nrrougf  ul  con- 
viction, and  bU  of  the  best  documented  ones, 
have  Involved  prisoners  alive  when  the  error 
was  discovered,  although  there  have  been 
several  very  close  calls.  See  H.  Bedau,  The 
Death  Penalty  In  America  (Rev.  ed.  1967) 
434-462  (hereinafter  cited  as  Bedau).  It  Is 
not  surprising  there  are  no  fully  documented 
Incidents  of  Innocent  persons  who  were  exe- 
cuted. Once  a  prisoner  is  killed,  his  own  ef- 
forts at  vindication  cease.  His  family,  friends 
and  defense  counsel  are  far  less  likely  to 
pursue  efforts  to  find  the  actual  killer  or 
to  establish  the  actual  circunistances  where 
the  prisoner  did  in  fact  commit  a  homicide. 
There  are  few  official  channels  through  which 
the  case  can  be  pursued  posthumously. 

At  least  one  English  case,  which  played  a 
major  role  In  the  reform  of  English  law, 
should  give  us  pause.  Timothy  Evans'  wife 
and  baby  daughter  were  killed  and  Evans,  a 
man  of  subnormal  intelligence  gave  the  police 
a  confession.  He  was  convicted  and  hanged. 
Four  years  later,  a  boarder  In  the  same  house, 
who  had  been  the  chief  witness  against 
Ivans,  was  found  to  be  a  multiple-murderer 
who  had  committed  homicides  strikingly  sim- 
ilar to  the  ones  of  which  Evans  had  been 
convicted.  An  official  inquiry  Judged  Evana 
had  been  erroneously  convicted  of  his  daugh- 
ter's death,  the  only  one  for  which  he  had 
been  tried.  He  was  granted  a  posthumous  par- 
don, for  what  that  was  worth.  Hearings  on  the 
Death  Penalty,  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures.  U.S.  Senate, 
90th  Cong.  3d.  sees.   (1968)    60. 

The  Evans  case  Is  unusual  In  one  sense. 
Pu  more  often,  the  basis  ot  the  errcnr  is 
mistaken  Identity.  And  this  points  up  the 
wtakness  In  the  Subcommittee's  argument 
that  present  procedural  safeguards  regard- 
ing rlight  to  counsel,  appeals  and  so  forth 
"^ve  all  but  reduced  the  danger  of  error 
In  these  cases  to  that  of  a  mere  theoretical 
posslblUty."  Subcommittee  Report  at  13.  This 
mlaooncelves  the  nature  of  i4>peal  and  post- 
conviction remedies.  These  reviews  concern 
almost  exclusively  errors  of  law,  not  of  fact — 
Jury  charges,  admission  and  exclusion  of  evi- 
dence, pre-trial  proceedings.  The  one  ques- 
tion rarely  touched  U  the  credibility  of  wit- 
nesses. Whether  eye-witness  testimony  might 
be  mistaken  or  a  prosecution  witness  might 
be  perjuring  himself  Is  left  in  our  system 
to  the  Jury.  There  are  now  too  many  docu- 
mented cases  of  mistaken  conviction  to  argue 
the  death  penalty  poses  no  substantial  risk 
of  executing  innocent  persons.  It  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  chance  has  saved  or  will  save 
every  Innocent  man  who  has  or  will  come 
within  Inches  of  death.  It  Is  far  more  likely 
the  records  conceal  many  cases  which  differ 
from  thoee  we  do  know  about  only  in  that 
the  evidence  of  their  Innocence  was  not  re- 
vealed because  they  were  killed  before  It 
could  emerge. 

The  dlscrlmlnary  Impact  on  poor  and  mi- 
norities of  the  death  penalty  in  America  has 


not  been  definitively  adjudicated  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  although  many  Jtistlces  have 
acknowledged  the  powerful  evidence  for  Its 
existence.  See  e.g.  concurring  opinions  of 
Justice  Douglas  and  Marshall  In  Furman, 
supra.  The  leading  student  of  this  problem, 
however,  has  recently  concluded  that  the 
present  evidence  strongly  indicates  that  the 
death  penalty  has  been  Imposed  with  a  pat- 
terned, systematic  racial  bias,  unexplainable 
either  by  statistical  chance  or  any  statutory 
or  other  legally  acceptable  basis.  Wolfgaxig 
and  Rledel,  Race.  Judicial  Discretion  and  the 
Death  Penalty,  407  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Acad- 
emy of  Pol.  and  Soc.  Science  119-133  (1973). 
Of  course  the  possibility  of  discriminatory 
application  increases  with  the  amount  of 
discretion  given  tlie  coxirt  or  Jury  to  Impose 
or  withhold  the  death  penalty.  But  under 
auy  save  a  completely  automatic  mandatory 
law  the  requirement  of  jury  findings  on  spe- 
cific factual  Issues  gives  substantial  play  to 
the  possibility  of  discrimination. 

As  for  the  brutalizing  effect  of  the  death 
I>enaUy,  abolitionists  are  often  accused  of 
holding  a  double  standard — concern  for  the 
sanctity  of  life  when  It  comes  to  convicted 
mturderers,  but  no  equal  reverence  for  the 
lives  of  the  Innocent  victims.  Such  attacks 
are  unfair.  There  Is  a  valid  distinction  be- 
tween killing  when  there  Is  a  clear  and  pres- 
ent danger  that  one  wo\ild  otherwise  become 
an  Innocent  victim  and  society's  right  to 
punish  criminals  after  the  fact  of  their  of- 
fense. If  execution  could  bring  back  to  life 
tbe  Innocent  victims  of  criminal  mtu-der,  or 
If  the  prospective  victim  can  save  his  own 
life  at  the  cost  of  killing  his  attacker,  all 
people  except  the  absolute  pacifist  would 
value  the  iiuiocent  life  over  the  life  of  the 
murderer.  But  those  are  not  the  kinds  of 
choices  we  face  In  passing  death  penalty 
statutes  unless  it  Is  shown  that  they  will 
protect  innocent  lives  effectively  when  other 
punishments  will  not.  This  brings  us  to  tbe 
question  of  deterrence. 

As  noted  in  The  Individual  Views,  the  de- 
bate over  the  deterrent  effect  of  the  death 
penalty  Is  shaped  largely  by  the  formulation 
of  the  question  at  issue  and  by  the  side 
which  Is  thought  to  bear  the  burden  of  proof. 

It  seems  to  me  that  tbe  pertinent  question 
is  clear:  Is  life  Imprisonment  as  good  a  de- 
terrent as  capital  punishment  for  the  crimes 
which  a  proposed  statute  would  msike  capital. 

Regarding  the  question  of  who  should 
have  the  burden  of  the  argument.  I  have  ex- 
plained my  position  In  the  Views,  but  a  note 
can  be  added.  In  bis  dissenting  opinion  In 
Furman,  Chief  Justice  Burger  rejected  the 
notion  that  proponents  of  capital  punish- 
ment be  asked  to  demonstrate  its  superiority 
as  a  deterrent  to  life  Imprisonment,  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  make  a  similar  Inquiry 
regarding  all  gradations  in  punishment — that 
20  years  imprisonment  la  more  effective  than 
five,  or  that  a  tlOO  fine  is  more  effective  than 
a  (10  fine.  408  VS.  at  396.  Those  additional 
questions  may  Indeed  make  Interesting  In- 
quiries as  we  revise  the  entire  sentencing 
structure  of  our  federal  penal  laws.  But  aa 
Justice  White  recognized — and  we  think  most 
people  would  agree — the  death  penalty  Is  a 
"unique  penalty"  qualitatively  different  In 
Its  finality.  Its  Infliction  of  pain  and  terror. 
Its  distortion  of  the  criminal  Justice  process, 
and  Its  Impact  on  society.  For  that  reason, 
I  see  no  problem  wth  requiring  a  more  sub- 
stantial showing  it  Is  necessary,  than  in  the 
case  of  lesser  punishments. 

What  do  the  available  studies  and  research 
tell  about  the  deterrent  effect  of  the  death 
penalty  as  compared  to  life  Imprisonment? 

1.  Death  penalty  jurisdictions  do  not  have 
a  lower  rate  of  criminal  homicide  than  aboli- 
tion Jtirlsdlctlons,  even  when  one  compares 
continuous  or  otherwise  comparable  States; 

2.  In  Jurisdictions  which  abolish  the  death 
penalty,  abolition  has  no  Influence  on  the 
rate  of  criminal  homicide: 

8.    Jurisdictions    which    relntroduoe    the 


death  penalty  after  Its  temporary  abolition 
do  not  show  a  decreased  rate  of  criminal 
homicide  after  Its  reinstatement.  (See  Bedau, 
supra,  Ch.  6:  Andenaes,  "Does  Punishment 
Deter  Crime."  11  Criminal  Law  Quarterly, 
Quarterly  76.  83  (1968);  Sellln,  Capital  Pun- 
ishment {1961) .) 

As  for  the  Impact  on  the  safety  of  law  en- 
forcement officers  and  prison  guards: 

4.  Police  officers  do  not  suffer  a  higher  rate 
of  criminal  assault  or  homicide  in  abolition 
jurisdictions  than  in  death  pensJty  juris- 
dictions. Sellin,  "Does  the  Death  Penalty 
Protect  Municipal  Police"  in  Bedau.  supra,  at 

284. 

5.  Nor  do  corrections  guards  suffer  higher 
rates  of  assault  or  homicide  In  abolition 
states  than  In  death  penalty  states.  Selliit, 
Capital  Punishment  (1967)   154-160. 

Death  penalty  proponents  claim  these  fig- 
ures are  Irrelevant  because  they  never  reflect 
persons  who  were  In  fact  detened  from  hom- 
icide by  the  threat  of  execution.  But  think 
about  that  argument.  Assume  State  X  and 
State  T  have  the  same  murder  rate.  State  X 
has  the  death  penalty.  State  Y  does  not 
Proponents  suggest  the  death  penalty  is  a 
more  effective  deterrent  but  they  cannot 
show  it  because  persons  deterred  from  kill- 
ing In  State  X  don't  show  up  In  the  statis- 
tics. But  what  about  the  people  In  State  Y 
who  might  have  killed  bwf  tperc  deterred  bp 
life  imprisonment?  The  proponents  argument 
requires  the  totally  unwarranted  assump- 
tion that,  to  begin  with,  there  are  a  far 
greater  number  of  potential  murders  lu 
states  with  capital  punishment  than  in  states 
without  it.  Only  if  that  assumption  is  madf. 
could  the  equal  homicide  rates  reflect  a 
greater  deterrence  by  the  death  penalty. 
There  Is  no  basis  for  such  an  assumption. 
If  the  assumption  Is  not  made,  then  es- 
sentially equal  homicide  rates  suggest  that 
the  two  penalties  serve  equedly  well  to  deter 
potential  killers  who  do  not  show  up  In  the 
statistics.  This  point  can  be  seen  even  more 
clearly  if  we  take  a  jurisdiction  which  had 
abolished  the  death  penalty,  but  then  rein- 
stated It  yet  experienced  no  drop  in  tbe  bom- 
lolde  rate.  The  Subcommittee's  thesis  re- 
quires the  assumption  that  for  some  unex- 
plained reason  the  number  of  would-be 
murderers  In  the  state  suddenly  shot  up  when 
the  death  penalty  was  reintroduced,  and 
that  Is  the  reason  the  homicide  rate  stayed 
the  same  even  though  the  death  penalty  was 
deterring  more  people  than  had  the  previous 
threat  of  life  imprisonment. 

The  Subcommittee  further  challenges 
these  studies  because  they  are  based  largely 
oa  aggregate  homicide  figtu'es  which  do  not 
distinguish  capital  from  non-capital  of- 
fenses. Report  at  8-9.  Great  emphasis  la 
placed  on  this  point.  But  the  Subcommittee's 
challenge  suffers  from  the  same  defect  Just 
noted.  Suppose  State  X  has  abolished  capital 
punishment.  The  death  penalty  Is  reinstated 
virith  no  drop  in  the  overall  homicide  rate. 
The  Subcommittee  must  assume  that  for 
some  unexplained  reason  the  ntimber  of 
homicides  other  than  first  degree  murder 
have  suddenly  shot  up  when  tbe  death  pen- 
alty was  Introduced.  Otherwise,  the  steady 
homicide  rate  means  that  the  rate  of  first  - 
degree  murders  has  stayed  the  same.  I.e.  that 
the  proportion  of  capital  and  non-capital 
homicides  has  not  substantially  changed.  Not 
only  Is  this  assumption  offered  without  any 
basis;  It  contradicts  another  assertion  In  the 
Report,  namely,  that  the  death  penalty  has 
some  deterrent  effect  even  on  the  perpetra- 
tion of  non-capital  homicides. 

Nonetheless  we  agree  with  the  Subcommit- 
tee that  tbe  evidence  is  not  conclusive.  The 
Subcommittee  quotes  one  of  the  leading  ex- 
perts on  capital  punishment  ta  America. 
Professor  Hugo  Bedau,  for  this  proposition. 
Report  at  14.  But  It  omits  Professor  Bedau'S 
overall  conclusion  based  on  his  exhaustive 
study  of  the  American  experience  with  tbe 
death  penalty: 
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"What  do  aU  tboa*  studies,  takc^  together, 
Boem  to  show?  The  resalts  mrt  neg4pl\-e:  there 
is  no  evidence  to  ntpport  the  thedh/  that  the 
death  penatty  U  «  deterrent  rupaior  to  <m- 
priaoninent  for  the  crime  of  murd^."  Bedan, 
s  }•  pra,  at  304.  ( Italic  added )  I 

Similarly,  In  their  opinions  In  tj|e  Furman 
caae,  botli  JostlcaB  who  Jatned  tl^  majority 
end  som*  of  thoac  dlaaentlng  agtecd  there 
was  no  satetaaOal  ertdence  cteni>nstratliig 
that  rspttiU  pwnlttunent  Is  a  mofie  effective 
deterrent.  See  40S  VS.  at  307  n.';^(Mr.  Jus- 
tice Stewart,  coacurrtn^) ;  Id.  at  3flp-^  (Chler 
Justice  Burger  dissenting) ;  Id.  at  410  (Mr. 
Justice  Blackmun,  dissenting);  md  Id.  at 
455-50   (Mr.  Justtoe  Powell,  dlwe^ng.) 

Accordingly   it  Is  wortti  pursutaB  a  little 
further  the  other  "empirical  argi^ents"  of 
those  supporting  the  death  penalty  We  bare 
already   dlscosscd    the   so-called    ffAmerlcaQ 
Bar  Assodatton  stndy"  in  our  Vlewl|.  See  p.  4. 
n.   0.  The  Sabcoaumttee  Report  iiUea  prt- 
marlly  am  the  stated  optnloiis  of  sfveral  law 
enforcement  oflkclaU.  Tbeae  Ttewi  presum- 
ably are  baaed  either  on  inatttutiDn  or  on 
conversations  with  capture<t  crtn^als.  Bat 
the  significance  of  these  coniemiikina.  and 
hence  the  opinloaa  Tinsed  upon  tri^ii.  is  elu- 
sive.  For  exan^le,   the  Justice  Difpartment 
In   earlier   Congressional    testimoqf  cited   a 
Los  Angeles  PbUce  Department  anafirsls  based 
on  Interrogation  of  12  robbery  swuJKtts.  Baeb 
reportedly  indicated  they  had  nse«aiWoeded 
or  toy  guns  to  avoUl  the  risk  of  kUflng  some- 
one and  being  executed.  Testlmonil  of  Benry 
Peterson,  Mcpra  IndtvUtual  Views,  ».  4,  n.  0. 
Tkktng  UMae  statcnents  at  face  ifluc.  they 
do  not  neocsaarlly  show  anything  9ore  than 
that  those  defendants  were  deterrid  by  the 
prospect  of  recetvlng  the  most  seve*  penalty 
which    they   Icnew  the   state   ml^#   impose 
for  murtler.   We  have   no   way  of S|  knowing 
whether,  tf  Cbltfomia's  toughest  pjlnalty  at 
the  time  bad  been  Itfe  itnprisoniSnt.  they 
might  hare  said  -a  didnt  load  m^Hgtm  be- 
cause I  was  afraid  of  getting  life  i)|aprt9on- 
ment."   Without  mcnv  Informat 
such    comments    by   olTsnders   . 
very  proitotitian  for  tehteh  thep  . 
namely,  tlwt  the  death  penalty  is 
deterrent.  Is  it  sot  Hkely.  for  exa_ 
some  robbers  In  Wlseonsia  or  Mlchl 
used  unloaded  guns  because  they  f 
prieonment    wKh    the   possibility 
being  dented  for  much  of  the  r 
theh-  life? 

Moreorer.  It  Is  not  clear  what  _ 
been  the  motive  of  such  statementa 
Dully  of  San  Quentln,  who 

viewed    thousands   of  prtsonei s 

death  row,  reports  tliat  none  Indli 
death  penalty  was  a  factor  they 
Other  leading  corrections  officials  co, 
experience.  More  Importantly,  manyf 
In  prison  for  crimes  other  than  m' 
Warden  Dairy  that  they  had  resi 
police  toterregatfon  that  the  deati^penany 
deterred  them  from  nstng  guns  or  kjung  be- 
cause It  seemed  what  the  poMce  iii|nted  to 
hear.  Many  indicated  to  Warden  Vtpj  that. 
In  fact,  they  simply  had  not  wante^to  hnrt 
anyoBo  and  merely  wanted  money,  ^fcarlngi 
on  the  Death  I^aafty  before  the  JBwbcom- 
mittee  on  CMmfnal  Laws  and  l'ti)ceduiea. 
V.S.  Seriate.  9©th  Canjg.  3d  seas.  W  0998) . 

The  Subeommtttee  eMes  a  diamafle  threat 
to  throw  a  grenade  at  hostages  beiaiMe  the 
death  penalty  ha«  bees  stmek  dowi.  Tet  Oie 
grenade  tMS  never  thrown,  according  to  the 
same  news  story  dted.  Report  p.  ilf.  What 
dBterred  the  robber  frtm  throwing  it,  if  be 
disregarded  the  death  penaKy?      ^ 

As  In  the  case  of  the  stotfles,  we  (laimot  be 
smr  abovt  the  significance  of  alleged  "per- 
sonal experience.'  R  ts  possible  tz^it  a  few 
potential  kmem  hare  been  deteiua  by  the 
pi  aspect  of  Vie  deatli  penatty  fttit  ^uTtf  not 
have  been  deterred  by  Bfe  Itnpiiponnient. 
But  they  may  well  be  offset — tromiany  sav- 
ing nfe  perspecttre — by  the  Ina&noea  of 
"suicide  murders"  committed  by  p^om  un- 
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able  to  take  their  own  Ufe  who  sought  to 
produce  their  own  execution.  Several  such 
cases  have  been  documented.  Ibid,  at  129-27. 
The  superior  "Incapacitation"  of  the  death 
penalty  is  usually  advanced  In  terma  of  cost 
und  the  risk  of  recidivism.  Recent  experience 
has  been  that  the  total  costs  of  trying,  guard 
Ing  and  executing  someone  approximate — 
tnd  may  exceed — the  eoets  of  life  Imprison- 
ment. McOhee,  "Capital  Punishment  as 
Seen  by  a  Correctional  Administrator",  38 
r*d.  Probation  13(1994);  "The  Death  Penalty 
Cases"  69  California  Law  Rev.  1368  (1998); 
Washington  Research  Project,  The  Cate 
Againtt  Capital  Punishment  91-62(1971). 

The  studies  done  on  recidivist  rates  for 
convicted  murderers  in  both  capital  punish- 
ment and  death  penalty  states  show  no 
greater  risk  that  they  win  commit  another 
murder  than  any  other  former  offender.  In- 
deed, some  studies  suppcrrt  the  testimony 
of  many  corrections  experts  that  convicted 
murderers  rarely  are  Involved  in  another 
homicide.  Sedan,  supra,  at  389-400.  This  con- 
ohtsion  Is  applicable  not  only  to  those  given 
life  imprisonment  (who  might  be  deemed 
less  likely  to  be  hard  core  murderers)  but 
also  of  those  condemned  and  then  pardoned. 
Of  course  a  few  convicted  murderers  win 
km  again,  or  attempt  to  do  so,  both  wlthtn 
the  prison  and  if  they  are  subsequently 
released.  Such  cases  understandably  are  well 
pnbltctsed  and  heighten  calls  for  the  death 
penalty.  But  other  offenders,  from  armed 
robbers  to  petty  grafters,  also  may  commit 
murder,  and  in  a  few  cases  they  win.  The 
Subcommittee's  appeal  to  "necessity"*  to 
protect  society  provides  no  greater  case  for 
executing  murderers  to  incapacitate  them, 
than  it  does  for  executing  those  convicted 
of  other  crimes. 

Appeals  to  intuitive  logic  have  been  made 
by  arguments  that  those  already  serving  Ufe 
Imprisonment  "have  nothing  to  lose"  and, 
without  the  deterrent  of  a  death  penalty, 
might  easily  contemplate  killing  a  fellow 
prisoner  or  guard  in  an  escape  attempt.  But 
this  claim  Ignores  the  vast  difference  In  con- 
ditions of  Incarceration — maximum  security 
versus  normal  it>utlne  or  even  trustee  status. 
Moreover.  It  Ignores  the  possibilities  of  parole 
or  clemency. 

TTie  Suboovimtttee  Report,  itself,  suggests 
that  a  life  sentence  without  the  po:s{biltty  of 
parole  is  too  dangerous  because  teardens 
wovJd  then  hatje  no  "hold"  over  such  prison- 
ers to  control  their  tiehatHor.  Report  at  II. 
Many  states  do  deny  or  restrict  parole  op- 
portunities for  those  under  Ufe  sentence  and 
the  SubcoBiiaittee  cites  no  study  showing 
greater  incidence  of  recidivism  by  imprisoned 
kiUaia  In  thx>se  Jurisdictions.  See  Scdau, 
sufira.  at  403.  Second,  denial  of  parole  still 
leaves  the  poaslbiUty  of  executive  clemancy. 
whldk  under  the  federal  system  probably 
could  no4  be  constitutionally  denied. 

In  any  ecenf,  the  majority  supporting  V»e 
Subcommittee  Beport  cannot  have  it  both 
wajft.  Either  the  possible  extinction  of  pa<- 
role  and  elementary  chances  is  a  significant 
deterrent  for  those  servistg  life  impirison- 
ment.  as  we  surest,  or  it  does  not.  in  which, 
case  the  ■majority's  objection  to  dealin0  wtth 
"incapacitation"  for  the  most  hardened  mur- 
deren  by  a  Ufe  sentence  without  parole  catt^ 
not  stand. 

The  brutalizing  SLgpectm  of  the  death  pan- 
alty  Involve  both  physical  suffering  and 
mental  agony.  In  Reflections  on  the  GniUo- 
tine,  Camua  wrote:  "But  what  then  Is  capital 
punlakmeat  but  the  moat  premcdUatad  wt 
murders,  to  which  bo  crknlnal's  deed,  how- 
ever calculated  It  oatk^  bc>  can  be  compared? 
For  there  to  t>e  equivalence,  the  death  pen- 
alty would  have  to  punish  a  criminal  who 
had  warned  his  victim  of  the  date  at  which 
be  would  inflict  a  horrible  death  on  him  and 
who.  from  that  moment  onward  had  con- 
fined htm  at  his  mercy  for  months.  Such  a 
monster  is  not  encountered  In  private  Ufe." 
THo  physical  suffering  inflicted  by  execu- 


tion ti  recounted  In  the  following  eyewitness 
accounts  collected  in  The  Case  Against  the 
Death  Penalty,  by  the  Washington  Research 
Project. 

The  classic  form  of  executioB.  still  used  by 
several  states.  Is  hanging.  Wlarden  Duffy  ot 
San  Quentln,  a  frequent  witness,  descnhes 
the  process: 

"The  day  before  an  execution  the  prisoner 
gees  throiigh  a  harrowing  experience  of  be- 
ing weighed,  measured  for  length  of  drop 
to  assure  breaking  of  the  neck,  the  size  of 
the  neck,  body  measurements,  et  cetera. 
When  the  trap  springs  he  dangles  at  the 
end  of  the  rope.  There  are  thnes  when  the 
neck  has  not  been  broken  and  the  prison- 
ers strangles  to  death.  His  eyes  pop  almost 
out  of  his  head,  hb  tongue  sweHs  and  pro- 
tnides  from  his  mouth,  his  neck  may  be 
broken,  and  the  rope  many  times  takes  large 
portions  of  skin  and  flesh  from  the  sMe  of 
the  face  that  the  nooee  is  on.  He  orlnstes, 
he  defecates,  and  droppings  thtl  to  the  floor 
while  witnesses  look  on,  and  at  almost  an 
executions  one  or  more  faint  or  have  to  be 
helped  out  of  the  witness  room.  The  prtsocer 
remains  dangling  from  the  end  of  the  rope 
for  from  8  to  14  minutes  before  the  doctor, 
who  has  climbed  up  a  snmi  ladder  and  lis- 
tens to  his  hear  beat  wtth  a  stethoscope, 
pronounces  him  dead.  A  prison  gnard  stands 
at  the  feet  of  the  hanged  jjerson  and  holds 
the  body  steady,  because  during  the  first  few 
minutes  there  is  usually  considerable  strug- 
gMng  in  an  effort  to  breathe." 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  first  major  substitute  for  hanging  was 
electrocution,  still  the  most  widely  used  fous 
of  execution  In  this  country.  The  prisoner's 
hair  is  cropped  short,  and  a  pants  leg  U  slit. 
Ha  or  she  is  led — or  dragged — into  the  death 
chanU>er,  strapped  securely  in  the  chair, 
and  electrodes  are  fastened  to  the  leg  nad 
head.  Then,  as  Warden  Lawes  of  Sing  Slag 
describes  It: 

"As  the  switch  Is  thrown  Into  Its  sockets 
there  Is  a  sputtering  drone,  and  the  body 
leaps  as  tf  to  break  the  strong  leather  straps 
that  hold  It.  Sometimes  a  thin  gray  wisp  of 
smoke  pushes  itself  out  from  under  the  hel- 
met that  holds  the  head  electrode,  followed 
by  the  faint  odour  of  burning  flesh.  Tke 
hands  turn  red,  then  white,  and  the  cords 
of  the  neck  stand  out  like  steel  bands.  After 
what  seems  an  age,  but  Is,  In  fact,  only  two 
nUnutes.  during  which  time  the  Initial  volt- 
age of  3.000  to  2J00  and  amperage  of  7  to  13 
are  lowered  and  reapplied  at  various  lnt«- 
vala.  the  switch  is  pulled  and  the  body  sags 
and  relaxes,  soaaewhat  aa  a  very  tlted  bums 
would  do." 

As  another  freqiient  wttaesa  has  reported: 
"The  noise  Is  loud.  The  dying  man  fights  the 
straps  with  amaTing  strength.  Usually,  seme 
smoke  rises  up  from  the  chair  .  .  .  The  body 
wUl  burn  If  it  requires  a  second  or  third  >oit 
01  If  the  condemned  perspires  excessively." 
In  some  cases,  the  eyeballs  bunt  from  their 
sockets. 

Tike  length  of  time  tt  take*  to  die  In  tke 
electric  chair  Is  open  to  serious  questloa. 
Often  several  shocks  axe  required,  over  a  pe- 
riod of  some  minutes.  Ilia  pirlson  doctors  who 
pronounced  Julius  Rosenberg  dead,  after  two 
minutes  and  three  shocks,  found  that  his 
wife  Ethel  was  still  alive  after  three  appli- 
cations of  cturent.  They  pronounced  her  dead 
after  two  more  shocks  and  a  total  of  over 
foMX  minutes.  No  one  knows  whether  elec- 
trocuted Individuals  retain  consciousness 
untU  dead,  but  If  they  do  It  is  certain  that 
"such  a  form  of  torture  would  rival  that  of 
burning  at  the  stake.  A  French  scientist  has 
concluded: 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  killed  by  elec- 
trocution dies  Instantly,  no  matter  how  weak 
the  subject  may  be.  Tbia  method  of  eaecu- 
tion  Is  a  form  of  torture. 

Electrocutions,  too.  can  go  w""g.  aad  one 
that  did  produced  a  celebrated  Supreme 
Court  decision.  Louisiana  attempted  to  exe- 
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cute  WUlle  Francis,  a  teen-ager,  but  the  cur- 
rent was  apparently  not  strong  enough.  Aa 
one  witness  described  the  scene : 

•TTien  the  electrocutloner  turned  on  the 
switch  and  when  he  did  Willie  Francis'  Ups 
puffed  out  and  he  groaned  and  Jumped  so 
that  the  chair  came  off  the  floor.  Apparently 
the  switch  was  turned  on  twice  and  then  the 
condemned  man  yelled:  'Take  it  off.  Let  me 
breathe.' " 

The  current  was  turned  off,  and  Francis 
was  returned  to  his  cell  to  await  another 
attempt  on  his  life.  Later,  by  a  flve  to  four 
vote,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  Con- 
stitution did  not  forbid  sending  him  to  the 
chair  a  second  time,  and  he  died  there. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Tb»  third  major  method  of  execution  used 
in  the  United  States  is  the  application  of 
lethal  gas.  Warden  Duffy,  who  has  seen  many 
gassings,  reports  that  the  prisoner  Is  strapped 
in  a  chair,  the  chamber  lb  sealed,  and  the 
cyanide  gas  eggs  are  dropped  into  the  sul- 
phurto  acid.  When  the  gas  reaches  the 
prisons  "at  first  there  Is  extreme  evidence 
of  hoiTor,  pain,  strangling.  The  eyes  pop, 
they  turn  purple,  they  drool.  It  is  a  horrible 
sight.  Witnesses  faint.  It  finally  Is  as  though 
he  has  gone  to  sleep."  It  Is  controversial  how 
qul(AIy  the  prisoner  loses  consciousness. 
Some  medical  experts  Ijelieve  cyanide  poison- 
ing amounts  to  slow,  agonizing  strangula- 
tloa.  It  was  reported  that  Caryl  Chessman 
gave  a  prearranged  signal  six  minutes  after 
the  gas  reached  him.  The  last  execution  In 
the  United  States,  the  gassing  of  Luis  Jose 
Monge  In  Colorado  in  June  of  1067,  produced 
this  eyewitness  account : 

"According  to  the  official  execution  log 
unoooaotousnees  came  more  than  five 
minutes  after  the  cyanide  splashed  down  Into 
the  stilphurio  acid.  And  to  those  of  us  who 
watched,  this  flve  minute  Interlude  seemed 
interminable.  Even  after  unconsciousnes.s 
is  declared  ofiBcially,  the  prisoner's  body  con- 
tinues to  fight  for  life.  He  coughs  and  groans. 
The  lipe  make  little  pouting  motions  re- 
sembling the  motions  made  by  a  goldfish 
In  his  bowl.  The  head  strains  back  and  then 
slowly  sinks  down  to  the  chest.  And  In 
liooge's  case,  the  arms,  although  tightly 
bound  to  the  chair,  strained  at  the  straps, 
and  the  hands  clawed  torturously  as  If  the 
prisoner  were  struggling  for  air. — The  Case 
Against  Capital  Punishment  at  34-73. 

Mr.  TUMNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  tirge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  against  S.  1401,  the 
mandatory  death  penalty  bill.  This 
measure  represents  a  step  backward  in 
human  development,  a  return  to  a  dark- 
er age  of  retribution  and  vindictiveness 
which  I  hoped  had  been  put  behind  us 
forever  when  the  Supreme  Couit  out- 
lawed the  death  penalty. 

I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  wrong  to  take 
human  life.  Against  this  fundamental 
precept,  I  can  find  no  countervailing 
arguments  which  would  justify  imposi- 
tion of  the  death  penalty  by  the  State. 
Many  studies  have  been  done  in  recent 
years  on  the  supposed  deterrent  effect  of 
the  death  penalty,  and  they  show  that 
the  correlation  simply  does  not  exist. 
Most  persons  who  commit  crimes  are  not 
thinking  ahead  of  tlie  danger  of  capttire, 
let  alone  ultimate  execution.  Many 
crimes  are  committed  in  a  fit  of  passion, 
or  otherwise  without  premeditation. 
Surely  persons  committing  such  crimes 
are  not  deterred  by  the  existence  of  the 
death  penalty. 

The  conclusion  that  the  death  penalty 
has  no  effectiveness  as  a  deterrent  has 
been  increasingly  accepted  by  other  na- 
tions and  jurisdictions  within  the  United 


States.  Great  Britain,  Argentina,  Ger- 
many, Iceland,  Austria,  Italy — all  these 
nations  have  abolished  the  death  penalty 
completely  and  they  have  not  been 
deluged  in  a  wave  of  crime  because  of  it. 
There  is  nothing  preordained  about  the 
existence  of  a  death  penalty;  like  slav- 
ery, it  is  dying  out  around  the  world 
because  pec^le  are  coming  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  it  is  an  anachronism,  without 
effectiveness  or  moral  justification  in  a 
modem  era. 

Of  course  those  of  us  who  oppose  the 
death  penalty  abhor  murder,  brutality, 
and  the  whole  category  of  what  were  once 
called  capital  crimes  just  as  much  as 
those  who  support  the  death  penalty. 

And  I  believe  the  perpetrators  of  such 
crimes  should  be  separated  from  society. 
I  therefore  favor  Ufe  imprisonment  with- 
out possibility  of  parole  as  a  protection 
for  society  and  as  the  penalty  for  those 
outrageous  criminal  acts  for  which  some 
w  ould  impose  death. 

Within  the  United  States,  it  is  clear 
that,  even  before  the  Supreme  Court 
decision,  the  death  penalty  was  losing 
favor.  The  number  of  executions  has 
been  steadily  declining  for  years,  and 
more  and  more  courts  and  State  Gov- 
ernors were  refusing  to  impose  the 
death  penalty.  In  the  end,  the  penalty 
was  being  imposed  so  infrequently  tiiat 
its  imposition  had.  truly,  become  an  ar- 
bitrary matter.  The  mandatory  death 
penalty  as  proposed  under  this  bill 
w  ould  not,  I  think,  add  any  greater  cer- 
tainty to  the  decisions  being  made  by  a 
criminal  at  the  time  of  a  crime.  The 
whole  scheme  of  aggravating  and  miti- 
gating circumstances  is  so  complicated 
that  it  is  foolish  to  think  any  criminal 
will  weigh  these  considerations  in  ad- 
vance. I  do  not  believe  the  bill  as  drafted 
will  work,  or  will  lessen  the  arbitrary 
nature  of  the  death  penalty. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  death 
penalty  will  continue  to  be  infrequently 
imposed,  we  are  faced  with  the  hard  fact 
that  it  win  be  invoked  disproportionately 
against  the  poor,  the  mentally  unstable, 
the  minority  individuals,  the  outcasts  of 
society.  This  was  the  case  before  the 
death  penalty  was  terminated  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  this  was.  In  my  view,  a 
disgrace.  It  should  not  be  allowed  to  re- 
occur. 

Human  life  is  too  precious  to  risk  even 
one  mistaken  execution.  Life  Is  too  pre- 
cious to  cheapen  it  by  involving  judges, 
juries,  lawyers  and  the  whole  govei-n- 
ment  apparatus  in  arguments  about  de- 
tails of  motivation  and  background,  or 
the  peculiar  circumstances  which  oc- 
curred during  a  crime.  The  answer  to 
crime  is  in  better  law  enforcement  tech- 
niques, and  a  better  society  which  will 
combat  the  roots  of  crime.  This  anachro- 
nistic death  penalty  will  neither  lessen 
crime  or  increase  the  moral  self-respect 
of  our  Nation.  I  severely  doubt  that  this 
legislation  will  meet  the  Supreme  Court's 
standard:  I  think  this  bill  is  unconsti- 
tutional. However,  I  also  feel  that  It  sets 
a  very  wrong  tone  for  this  Congress  and 
this  Nation  to  even  adopt  it.  I  hope  the 
Senate  ^\-in  reject  this  mandatory  death 
penalty  bill. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  much 


of  my  public  career  has  been  in  the  field 
of  law  enforcement.  As  a  prosecutor  and 
as  Attorney  General  of  Missouri,  I  prose- 
cuted capital  cases,  as  was  my  sworn 
duty.  My  experience,  and  the  experience 
of  others  In  law  enforcement,  has  been 
that  the  surest  deterrent  to  crime  is  the 
effectiveness  of  police  work  In  swift  ap- 
prehension, effective  and  speedy  trial, 
and  the  prompt  imposition  of  sentence  at 
the  close  of  trial. 

Criminal  penalties  imquestionably 
serve  as  a  deterrent  to  crime.  Thus,  the 
solemn  question  we  must  resolve  is 
whether  the  death  penalty  in  aggravated 
cases  is  a  sufficiently  greater  crime  de- 
terrent than,  for  example,  life  without 
parole,  or  life  imprisonment,  or  a  sen- 
tence of  99  years. 

Available  studies  and  scientific  re- 
search tell  us  that: 

First.  Death  penalty  jurisdictions  do 
not  have  a  lower  rate  of  homicides  than 
nondeath  penalty  jurisdictions; 

Second.  In  jurisdictions  which  abolish 
the  death  penalty,  abolition  has  no  in- 
fluence on  the  rate  of  criminal  homicide ; 
Third.  Jurisdictions  which  reintroduce 
the  dealth  penalty  after  its  temporary 
abolition  do  not  show  a  decresised  rate  of 
crime  after  its  reinstatement;  and 

Fourth.  Police  officers  and  prison 
guards  do  not  suffer  a  higher  rate  of 
criminal  assault  or  homicide  in  aboli- 
tion States  than  in  death  penalty  States. 
I  submit  that  in  our  society  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  death  penalty  must  carry 
the  burden  of  proving  the  necessity  of 
execution  and  I  submit,  absent  emotion, 
they  cannot  and  do  not  carry  that 
burden. 

Indeed,  the  brutalizing  horror  of  an 
execution  is  such  that  the  sensibilities 
of  our  society  Insist  that  It  be  done  in 
private,  usually  at  the  stroke  of  mid- 
night, rather  than  publicly  in  the  court- 
house square  or  on  national  TV. 

If  by  some  miracle  we  could  restore  the 
life  of  the  innocent  victim  by  taking  the 
life  of  the  culprit,  then  the  death  penalty 
could  be  absolved  as  an  act  of  restora- 
tion. Absent  t^at  miracle  and  thus 
standing  alone,  it  is  an  act  of  retribution. 
God's  most  precious  gift  is  life  itself. 
The  quest  of  civilization  has  been  to  en- 
hance and  enrich  the  sanctity  of  life,  to 
nourish  it.  to  give  it  fuller  meaning.  My 
personal  belief  is  that  we  are  placed  on 
earth  not  to  play  God  but  to  do  His  work. 
His  way  is  not  sen  ed  by  useless  acts  of 
retribution. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  the  administration  on  the  excellent 
job  they  have  done  on  preparing  legisla- 
tion to  reimplement  the  death  penalty 
for  ceitain  prescribed  crimes.  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation. 

In  striking  down  the  death  penalty  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Purman  against 
Georgia  weaved  what  appeared  to  be  an 
insoluble  maze  around  capital  punlsli- 
ment.  S.  1401  appears  to  have  avoided 
the  multiple  hazards  of  the  Furman  case 
and  will  give  the  judiciary  the  means  to 
impartialli'  Impose  the  death  penalty  for 
the  commission  of  the  most  serious 
Climes. 
The  1972  Furman  case  exposed  the  iu- 
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consistencies,  the  unfairness  smd^he  dis- 
crimination which  unfortunately  was 
present  in  many  capital  pimlshment 
cases  prior  to  that  time. 

It  is  impossible  to  completely  eliminate 
human  frailty  and  error  from  our  crim- 
inal justice  system.  So  long  as  man  drafts 
and  executes  our  laws  they  will  not  be 
perfect. 

But  S.  1401,  by  carefully  setting  guide- 
lines for  the  imposition  of  death  has 
greatly  reduced  the  chance  fbr  unfair- 
ness. 

I  have  long  been  convinced  bf  the  de- 
terrent value  of  the  ultimate  penalty  for 
extreme  criminal  conduct  in  reducing  the 
number  of  heinous  crimes.  After  many 
conversations  with  law  and  Judicial  en- 
forcement oflBcera  diuing  my  term  as 
Governor  this  view  was  reinforced. 

Capital  punishment  is  not  only  justi- 
fied but  necessary  for  several  reasons. 

Society  must  be  in  the  position  to  pro- 
tect itself  from  the  Mansons^  the  Os- 
walds, the  Rays,  and  oth^  vicious 
persons  who  prey  on  innocent  Irictims. 

Society  should  be  able  to  express  its 
moral  outrage  at  the  most  abominable 
crimes  by  providing  that  ultlnkate  pun- 
ishment. 

Certainly  the  death  penalty  ^iminates 
the  possibility  that  a  Charles  Manson 
will  again  wreak  terror  on  a  prison  guard 
or  other  innocent  bystander. 

Basically.  S.  1401  does  the  f^Uowlng: 
it  provides  that  capital  punisltment  be 
imposed  for  certain  prescribe  crimes, 
including  treason,  espionage,  |  murder, 
and  aircraft  hijacking,  and  kidnaping 
where  death  results.  However,  de&th  can- 
not be  imposed  unless  certain  mitigating 
circiunstances  are  absent  and  u^ess  one 
or  more  aggravating  factors  is  present. 
For  instance,  a  mitigating  fact0r  would 
be  the  age  of  an  offender.  The  sentence 
may  not  be  imposed  on  anyone  i^der  18. 
An  aggravating  factor  could  be  t|ie  man- 
ner in  which  the  crime  was  co^unltted. 
For  Instance,  a  murder  for  hh^^ 

I  am  convinced  that  this  is  o^e  of  the 
most  important  pieces  of  legislation 
which  Congress  will  consider  t^is  year. 
Government  has  no  higher  responsibility 
than  the  protection  of  its  cit&sens.  S. 
1401  will  provide  better  protection.  What 
we  do  win  not  go  unnoticed  by  tbe  crim- 
inal community.  By  passage  of  S.  1401 
Congress  will  be  saying  that  society  will 
not  tolerate  certain  types  of  induct. 
And  every  potential  murderer,  I^acker, 
kidnaper  will  be  on  notice  of  tie  con- 
sequences of  his  conduct.  T 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  support  fe.  1401 
and  urge  its  passage  by  this  bo<iy. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  i  make 
a  motion  to  recommit,  and  I  isk  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.  | 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  order^L 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tl^  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motioii  to  re- 
conunit.  Tlie  clerk  will  call  the  ro^ 

The  second  assistant  leglslatlvf  cleric 
called  the  rolL  i 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  anlounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Misslssipii  (Mr. 
Kastlakd),  the  Senator  from  Ai^ansas 
•Mr.  FuuRicHT),  the  Senator i  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  ,  tlie  3en- 
iitor  from  Montana  (Mr.  MANsrinf) ,  the 
Senator    from    Minnesota    (Mr.gMoir- 
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DALE),  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelsow)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  FoNc),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfizld).  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mi-. 
Hatfield)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  35, 
nays  53,  as  follows: 

[No.  74  Leg.] 
TEAS— 35 


Aboure/k 

Aiken 

Blden 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Case 

Clark 

Cranston 

Eagletou 

Gravel 

Hart 

Hartke 


Allen 
Baker 
BarUett 
Bayh 
Beall 
Bellmon 
Bentsen 
Bible 
Brock 
Buckley 
Byrd. 
Harry  P. 


Jr. 


HaakeU 

Hathaway 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

luouye 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Mathlas 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

Uetcalf 

Metzenbaum 

NAYS— 53 
Domenld 
Brvin 
Fannin 
Goldwater 
Orlffln 
Oumey 
Hansen 
Helms 
Hruska 
Huddleston 
Jackson 
Johnston 


Byrd,  Robert  C.  Long 
Cannon  Magnuson 


CbUes 

Church 

Cook 

Curtis 

Dole 


Bennett 
cotton 
Dominlck 
Eastland 


McClellan 
McClure 
McOee 
Montoya 

M088 


Muskle 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Rlblooff 

Stevenson 

Tunney 

Welcker 

WUliams 


Nunn 

Randolph 

Both 

Schweiker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Soott, 

WUliam  L. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Symington 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Toung 


NOT  VOTING — 12 

Fong  Uansfleld 

FiU  bright  llondale 

Hatfield  Nelson 

Boilings  Packwood 

motion  to  recommit  was  re- 


So  the 
jected. 

Mr.  McCIiELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yea.s  and  nays  on  final  pass- 
age. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second.  The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  time 
on  final  passage  of  the  bill  be  limltel 
to  10  minutes  and  that  the  warning 
bells  be  sounded  after  the  first  2 ',2  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  remind  Senators  that  there  is 
an  important  matter  to  be  taken  up  im- 
mediately following  the  passage  of  this 
bill.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  already  has  addressed  himself  to 
that. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Blr.  President.  I  am  go- 
ing to  take  2  or  3  minutes  now  to  express 
my  opinion  on  this  bill  before  final  pass- 
age. 

It  Is  obvious  the  decision  is  already 
made  and  the  outcome  is  known.  I  would 
rather  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  had  taken  this  time  to  take  a  ma- 


jor step  hito  light  for  the  world  rather 
than  to  continue  the  darkness  that  fur- 
thers the  savagery  and  the  brutality  of 
mankind  everywhere  we  look  today,  i 
say  these  things  without  any  reflection 
upon  colleagues  who  feel  Just  as  deeply 
hi  favor  of  the  legislation  as  I  feel  in 
voting  against  it. 

In  all  probabihty  we  feel  that  way  for 
the  same  basic,  fundamental  reasons: 
The  defense  and  safety  of  public  society 
and  care  for  those  who  have  suffered 
the  brutality  of  murder  and  murders. 

But  I  would  that  I  could  have  used 
my  time  debating  this  bill  In  explaining 
the  personal  agony  I  feel  for  those  who 
have  suffered  as  victims  of  crimes,  as 
well  as  tlie  sigony  I  feel  for  those  killed 
by  the  State. 

In  making  my  way  through  my  life 
and  making  mistakes  myself.  I  have  ar- 
rived at  a  conclusion,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  man  cannot  make  the  world  a  bet- 
ter place  to  live  In  by  returning  brutality 
for  brutality;  neither  can  he  Increase  the 
hope  and  the  chance  of  civilization  by 
inflicting  pain  and  agony  on  others  sim- 
ply because  they  inflicted  pain  and  agony. 
I  would  that  the  evolution  of  man 
were  such  and  the  love  of  man  were  such 
that  we  no  longer  killed  each  other,  nor 
robbed,  nor  took  advantage  of  each 
other,  but  when  those  of  us  who  have 
been  victimized  by  these  crimes  force  the 
same  pain  and  agony  to  be  Inflicted  in 
retribution,  we  have  not.  in  my  opinion, 
furthered  the  cause  of  hope  or  respect 
for  humEm  life. 

It  is  regrettable  that  conditions  In  the 
world  have  not  changed  in  so  many  cen- 
turies that  we  continue  to  build  engines 
of  death  and  tell  ourselves  that  is  the 
way  to  achieve  peace;  that  we  continue  to 
kill  each  other,  telling  ourselves  it  is  the 
way  to  maintain  order,  when  we  know 
deep  within  us  that  the  only  solution  is 
not  a  solution  of  the  physical  but  one  of 
the  spiritual. 

I  beUeve  sincerely  In  redemption.  It  is 
obvious  we  are  going  to  take  what  In  my 
opinion  is  a  step  into  the  past  after  7 
and  almost  8  years  without  an  execution 
in  this  country,  a  beginning  again  of  re- 
turning to  a  means  that  should  be  aban- 
doned forever.  It  requires  risk  and  it  may 
well  take  further  life  to  take  the  stand 
in  the  direction  I  urge,  but  the  risk  and 
the  hope  for  mankind  In  the  future  by 
taking  It  would  be  an  advantage.  I  be- 
lieve, to  all  our  children  and  our 
grandchildren. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  and  dis- 
tinguished colleagues.  I  would  say  and 
hope  that  in  the  voting  on  this  bill, 
although  it  is  going  to  pass  today,  that 
we  could  all  Join  together  at  least  in  the 
liope  that  in  the  workings  and  the  con- 
clusions that  we  make  hi  the  Senate  and 
in  the  Congress  we  continue  to  lead  by 
light  those  people  who  obviously  live  In 
darkness,  as  well  as  those  who  are  not 
looking  for  Ught,  and  be  willing  to  take 
the  risk  that  men  have  taken  throughout 
all  history. 

There  is  something  beside  savagery, 
pain,  and  fulfillment  of  that  baseness  in 
man,  and  this  is  not  the  way  to  do  it.  It 
may  be  the  best  way  that  we  collectively 
know    today,    but   ultimately   mankind 
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must  abandon  these  methodologies  of 
settling  the  cruelties  that  arise  In  a  few. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
no  issue  can  touch  deeper  in  the  hearts 
of  all  Americans  than  can  the  imposition 
of  the  death  penalty  for  certain  crimes.  It 
is  an  issue  for  which  strong  arguments 
rest  on  both  sides;  but,  in  the  final  analy- 
sis, I  believe  that  society  as  a  whole  can 
best  be  served  by  having  the  death  pen- 
alty as  a  possible  punishment  for  certain 
heinous  crimes. 

Therefore,  I  support  S.  1401,  a  bill  to 
establish  rational  criteria  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  capital  punishment.  And  my  sup- 
port for  this  legislation  stems  in  large 
part  from  the  tireless  work  done  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  which  took 
every  precaution  to  assure  Uiat  the  death 
penal^  would  only  be  meted  out  for  the 
most  serious  of  offenses  and  that,  when 
such  a  sentence  is  clearly  called  for.  it 
would  be  administered  fairly. 

As  we  are  all  well  aware,  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  Purman  against  Georgia,  found 
serious  constitutional  problems  in  the 
manner  in  which  capital  punishment  wa.s 
being  meted  out.  Varying  State  laws,  and 
juries  with  too  much  discretion,  resulted 
in  some  criminals  being  sentenced  to 
death  for  Identical  crimes  for  which 
other  defendants  received  lesser  sen- 
tences. 

S.  1401  addresses  Itself  to  the  confusion 
that  caused  that  Supreme  Couit  decision. 
For  one  thing,  the  imposition  of  capital 
punishment  would  follow  a  separate 
hearing  on  the  Issue  before  the  trial  jury, 
a  different  Jury,  or  the  judge  alone;  and 
it  makes  manclatory  an  appellate  review 
of  every  death  sentence.  For  another 
thing,  the  death  penalty  would  be  Im- 
posed for  specific  crimes;  namely,  trea- 
son, espionage,  murder,  and  homicide 
committed  during  the  crimes  of  sabotage, 
skyjacking,  kidnaping,  arson,  and  escape 
from  custody. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  effort  that  went  into 
this  legislation,  and  for  the  manner  In 
which  It  dealt  with  the  serious  objec- 
tions to  the  death  penalty. 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  the 
death  penalty  Is  not  a  deterrent  to  crime. 
But  statistics  on  the  value  of  capital 
punishment  as  a  deterrent  are  inconclu- 
slre,  and.  In  the  absence  of  positive  pnwf 
one  way  or  the  other,  the  committee 
rightly  relied  on  the  testimony  of  experi- 
enced law  enforcnnent  officers — men 
who  deal  on  a  day-to-day  basis  with 
the  worst  (Sriminals  in  our  society.  The 
law  enforcement  officials  were  almost 
unanimous  In  the  belief  that  the  threat 
of  capital  punishment  does  Indeed  pre- 
vent criminals  from  committing  the  most 
serious  crimes.  My  own  feeling  Is  that 
the  death  penalty  can  be  an  effective 
deterrent  to  certain  crimes,  especially 
the  crime  of  premeditated  miu^er.  A 
mandatory  death  sentence  for  murder, 
for  Instance,  could  convince  burglars  not 
toUn  their  victims;  and  mandator^'  cap- 
ital punishment  for  a  death  that  occurs 
in  a  rape  could  result  in  not  only  fewer 
rape-murders,  but  also  fewer  rapes. 

Another  primary  objection  to  capital 
punishment  is  the  fear  that  a  mistake 
could  be  made  in  administering  the 
death  penalty — that  the  life  of  an  inno- 


cent defendant  could  be  snuffed  out  by 
the  State.  There  is  no  way  that  society 
can  be  100-percent  certain  that  such  a 
mistake  would  not  occur,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  fatal  error  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  so  many  safeguards — for 
example,  the  appellate  review — are  con- 
tained in  S.  1401.  It  is  also  worth  noting 
that  Supreme  Court  decisions  over  the 
past  several  years  have  gone  a  long  way 
toward  assuring  defendants  and  con- 
victed criminals  of  their  constitutional 
rights — if  anything,  those  Supreme 
Court  decisions  have  been  weighted  too 
heavily  in  favor  of  the  criminal.  There- 
fore, the  possibility  of  the  wrong  man 
being  sentenced  to  death  is  far  more  re- 
mote today  than  it  has  ever  been  before ; 
and  the  argument  that  the  possibility 
of  a  mistake  should  prevent  om-  carrying 
the  death  penalty  on  the  books  is  less 
vaUd  today  than  ever  before. 

It  is  wrong,  Mr.  President — very 
wi'ong — for  anyone  to  suggest  that  favor- 
ing the  death  penalty  means  lack  of  con- 
sideration or  respect  for  human  life. 
Quite  the  contrary.  I  favor  the  death 
penalty — a  death  penalty  evenly  admin- 
L«;tered  for  specific  crimes — precisely  be- 
cause it  offers  protection  to  all  of  society 
from  the  heinous  acts  of  a  very  few  of  its 
members.  And  the  Judiciary  Committee 
expressed  this  same  feeling  when,  in  its 
report,  it  said: 

The  conclusion  in  favor  of  the  retention 
of  capital  punishment  has  its  basis  In  the 
belief  that  the  primary  responsibUlty  of  so- 
ciety is  the  protection  of  its  members  so  that 
they  might  live  out  their  lives  In  peace  and 
safety. 

This  is  a  feeling  that  is  also  shared  by 
the  majority  of  American  citizens,  as 
well.  In  the  Gallup  oU  of  November 
1972 — ^the  latest  Gallup  survey  on  the 
subject — 57  percent  of  those  persons  In- 
terviewed said  they  favored  capital  pun- 
ishment. And  the  Harris  survey  of  1973 
showed  that  59  percent  of  those  persons 
interviewed  favored  capital  punishment. 

Those  respondents  were  not  express- 
ing any  lust  for  bl(X)d,  or  even  a  desire 
for  vengeance,  lliey  were  expressing  a 
desire  for  the  kind  of  Justice  that  metes 
out  punishment  that  fits  the  crime,  and 
that  keeps  in  mind  that  the  vast  major- 
ity of  our  citlsens  need — and  are  de- 
manding— adequate  protection  from  a 
vicious  criminal  element. 

I  believe  that  S.  1401  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  society,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
it  will  be  enacted  Into  law. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass7  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  1;he 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
DALE) ,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utali  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton),    the   Senator   from   Colorado 


(Mr.  DoMiNicK),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fonc),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  preser.t 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoMiNicK)  and  the  Senator  frota 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  aimounced — yeas  54, 
nays  33.  as  follows :  '' 
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• 

YEAS— 54 

Allen 

Eiomenici 

Moss 

Baker 

Ervln 

Nunn 

BarUect 

Fannin 

Randolph 

Bayh 

Goldwater 

Riblcofi 

Beall 

Griffin 

lloth 

Bellmon 

Gumey 

Schweiker 

Bentsen 

Hansen 

Scott,  Hugh 

Bible 

Haakdl 

Scott, 

Brock 

Helins 

William  L, 

Buckley 

Hruska 

Stafford 

Byrd, 

Huddles  tou 

&tennis 

Harry  F., 

Jr.    J.ickson 

Stevens 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Johnston 

Symington 

Cannon 

Long 

Taft 

ChUes 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Church 

UcCleUan 

Thurmond 

Cook 

McClure 

Tower 

Curtis 

McOee 

Voung 

Dole 

Montoya 
NAYS— 33 

• 

AboureBk 

Hartke 

Metzenbaum 

Aiken 

Hathaway 

Muskle 

Blden 

Hughes 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Pearson 

Burdick 

Inouye 

PeU          t 

Case 

Javlts 

Percy 

dark 

Kennedy 

Proxmtw 

Cranston 

Mathias 

Stevensoa 

Eagletoa 

Timney 

Oravel 

Mclntyre 

Welnker 

Hart 

MetcaU 

Williams 

NOT  VOnNG- 

-13                , 

Bennett 

Fulbrtght 

Nelson 

(Cotton 

Hat&eld 

Dominlck 

H<dlings 

BasUand 

Mansfield 

Pong 

Mondale 

« 

So  the  bill  (S.  1401)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  1401 
An  act  to  establish  ntiooal  criteria  for  tha 

mandatory  imposition  of  the  sentence  of 

death,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  B<mse 
of  Representativet  of  the  United  Stete*  of 
America  in  Congresa  assembled,  TixaX  chapter 
227  of  title  18  of  the  tTnlted  States  Code  i^: 
amended  by  adding  after  section  3562  a  new 
section  3562A,  to  read  as  follows: 
"5  3562A.    Sentencing  for  capital  offenses 

"(a)  A  person  shall  be  subjected  to  the 
penalty  of  deatb  for  any  offense  prohibited 
by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  only  If  a 
hearing  is  held  In  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(b)  When  a  defendant  Is  found  guilty  of 
or  pletkds  guUty  to  an  offense  for  whi<di  one 
of  the  sentences  provided  Is  death,  the  Judge 
who  presided  at  the  trial  or  before  whom 
the  guUty  plea  was  entered  shall  conduct  a 
separate  sentencing  hearing  to  determine 
the  existence  or  nonexistence  of  the  factors 
set  forth  In  subsections  (f),  (g),  and  (h) 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  sen- 
tence to  be  Imposed.  The  hearing  sh&U  not  be 
held  if  the  government  stipulates  that  none 
of  the  applicable  aggravating  factors  set 
forth  in  suhsectioos  (g)  and  (h)  exists  or 
that  one  or  more  of  the  mitigating  factors 
set  forth  in  subsection  (f )  exists.  The  hear- 
ing shaU  be  conducted — 

"(1)  before  the  jury  which  determined  the 
defendant's  giUIt; 

"(2)  before  a  Jury  impaneled  for  the  pur-^ 
ix>se  or  the  hearing  if — 
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"(A)  the  defendant  was  convlci§d  upon 
*  plea  of  guilty; 

"(B)  the  defendant  was  convlcte  after  a 
trial  before  the  court  sitting  wlthov    a  Jury: 


'(C)  the  Jury  which  determined  the  de 
iendant's  guilt  has  been  discharge*  by  the 
i-oiu-t  for  good  cause;  or 

"(D)  appeal  of  the  original  impofttion  of 
the  death  penalty  baa  resulted  in  a  remand 
for  redeterminatiou  of  sentence  uvfer  this 
section;  or 

"(3)  iMfore  the  coiu't  alone,  uponibe  mo- 
tion of  the  defendant  and  with  the  i  pproval 
of  the  court  and  of  the  government 

"(c)  In  the  sentencing  hearing  t  e  court 
shall  disclose  to  the  defendant  or  bit  coimael 
all  material  contained  in  any  preseni  ince  re- 
port, if  one  has  been  prepared,  exo  [>t  such 
material  as  the  court  determines  1b  '  equlred 
to  be  withheld  for  the  protection  oi  human 
life  or  for  the  protection  of  the  latlonal 
security.  Any  presentence  informatit  a  with- 
held from  the  defendant  shall  not  t>e  con- 
sidered in  determining  the  eiOstenc  of  the 
factors  set  forth  in  subsections  (g)  md  (h) 
or  the  nonexistence  of  factors  set  orth  in 
subeection  (f).  Any  information  rel  vant  to 


any  of  the  mitigating  ftuitors  set 


subaectlon   (f)   may  be  presented  fa     either 


the  government  or  the  defendant. 


leas  of  its  adnussiblllty  tmder  the  n  es  goV' 


emlng   admission   of   evidence  at 
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trials;  but  the  admissibility  of  info  mation 
relevant  to  any  of  the  aggravating  factors 
set  forth  in  subsections  (g)  and  (h)  hall  be 
governed  by  the  rules  governing  the  admis- 
sion of  evidence  at  criminal  trials.  T  te  gov- 
ernment and  the  defendant  shall  e  per- 
mitted to  rebut  any  information  reo  ived  at 
the  hearing,  and  shall  be  given  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  present  argument  as  to  t  e  ade- 
qiiacy  of  the  Information  to  establ  ih  the 
existence  of  any  of  the  factors  set  i  irth  in 
aubaectlone  (f),  (g),  and  (h).  The  >urden 
of  establishing  the  existence  of  any  of  the 
factors  set  forth  in  subsection  (g)  an(  (h)  Is 
on  the  government.  The  burden  of  est  .bllsh- 
Ing  the  existence  of  any  of  the  fact  ira  set 
forth  in  subsection  (f)  is  on  the  def(  idant. 

"(d)  The  Jury  or,  If  there  Is  no  Jv  y,  the 
court  shall  return  a  special  verdict  ettlng 
forth  its  findings  as  to  the  existence  <  '  non- 
existence of  each  of  the  factors  set  f  rth  in 
subsection  (f)  and  as  to  the  exlstt  ice  or 
nonexistence  of  each  of  the  appllcat  e  fac- 
tors set  forth  in  subsections  (g)  and  (b). 

"(e)  If  the  Jury  or,  if  there  la  no  J\  7,  the 
court  finds,  beyond  a  reasonable  doul  ;,  that 
one  or  more  of  the  applicable  aggr  vatlng 
factors  set  forth  in  subaectlon  (g)  ir  (h) 
exlsta,  the  court  shall  sentence  the  <  efend- 
ant  to  death,  except  that  if  such  ,  iry  or 
court,  as  the  case  may  be,  finds  by  \  pre- 
ponderance of  the  Information  that  me  or 
more  of  the  mitigating  factors  set  fi  rth  In 
subaectlon  (f)  exists,  the  court  shi  U  not 
sentence  the  defendant  to  death  bu  shall 
impose  any  other  sentence  provided  or  the 
ofTense  for  which  the  defendant  wi  1  con- 
victed. 

"(f)(1)  The  coturt  shall  not  Impc  «  the 
sentence  of  death  on  the  defendant  if  the 
Jury  or.  If  there  Is  no  J\U7,  the  ooui  finds 
by  a  special  verdict  as  provided  In  1  jtMec- 
tk>n  (d)   that  at  the  time  of  the  ol  snse — 

"(A)  he  was  under  the  age  of  elgb  sen; 

"(B)  his  capacity  to  appreciate  the  wrong- 
fulness of  his  conduct  or  to  conform  t  s  con- 
duct to  the  requirements  of  law  w  a  sig- 
nificantly impaired,  but  not  so  impa  red  as 
to  eonstltute  a  defense  to  prosecution 

"(C)  he  was  under  unusxial  and  st  3stan- 
tlal  duress,  although  not  such  durea  as  to 
constitute  a  defense  to  prosecution; 

"(D)  he  was  a  principal,  as  defined  tn  sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  this  title,  in  the  offensej  which 
was  committed  by  another,  but  his  aDicl- 
patlon  was  relatively  minor,  althougli  not  so 
minor  as  to  constitute  a  defense  to  p  osecu 
tlon;  or 


"(E)  he  could  not  reasonably  have  fore- 
seen that  his  conduct  in  the  course  of  the 
commission  of  miu-der,  or  other  offense  re- 
sulting In  death  for  which  he  was  convicted 
would  cause,  or  would  create  a  grave  risk  of 
causing,  death  to  any  person. 

"(3)  (A)  The  court  shall  not  impose  the 
sentence  of  death  on  the  defendant  if  the 
jury  or,  if  there  Is  no  Jury,  the  court  finds 
by  a  special  verdict  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (d)  that  the  action  resulting  in  the  of- 
fense for  which  the  defendant  was  convicted 
involved  the  holding  or  detaining  by  the  de- 
fendant of  one  or  more  individuals  as  hostage 
or  otherwise  and  that,  on  the  basis  of  an  as- 
surance given  to  him  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  his  delegate  to  the  effect  that  the  re- 
lease of  any  and  all  such  Individual  or  in- 
dividuals then  held  or  otherwise  detained 
would  be  considered  a  mitigating  factor  for 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  defendant 
thereafter  released  any  and  all  such  individ- 
ual or  individuals  on  the  basis  of  that  as- 
surance :  Provided,  That  any  such  promise  of 
assurance  made  by  the  Attorney  General  or 
his  delegate,  made  prior  to  the  release  of 
such  hostages,  shall  not  be  binding  on  the 
United  States,  the  Attorney  General,  his  de- 
legate, fx  any  court  of  the  United  States. 

"(B)  In  any  sentencing  hearing  involving 
a  defendant  who  received  an  assurance  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph  and  who.  on  the 
basis  thereof,  released  any  and  all  individual 
or  individuals  held  or  detained  by  him  at  the 
time  such  assurance  was  given,  the  Attorney 
General  shall  certify  that  information  to  the 
court  conducting  such  bearing  and  such  cer- 
tification shall  be  deemed  a  mitigating  factor 
for  purposes  of  this  subsection.". 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  determining  the  ex- 
istence of  mitigating  factors  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  provisions  of  this  section  relating 
thereto  shall  be  liberally  construed. 

"(g)  If  the  defendant  is  found  guilty  of  or 
pleads  guilty  to  an  offense  under  section  794 
or  section  2381  of  this  title  and  if  no  mitigat- 
ing factor  set  forth  in  subsection  (f )  Is  pres- 
ent, the  court  shall  Impose  the  sentence  of 
death  on  the  defendant  If  the  Jury  or.  If 
there  Is  no  Jury,  the  court  finds  by  a  special 
verdict  aa  provided  in  subsection  (d)  that — 

"(1)  the  defendant  has  been  convicted  of 
another  offense  under  one  of  such  sections, 
committed  before  the  time  of  the  offense,  for 
which  a  sentence  of  life  imprisonment  or 
death  was  authorized  by  statute; 

"(2)  in  the  commission  of  the  offense  the 
defendant  knowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of 
substantial  danger  to  the  national  sectirlty; 
or 

"(3)  In  the  commission  of  the  offense  the 
defendant  knowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of 
death  to  another  person. 
Provided.  That  if  the  charge  is  under  section 
794(a)  of  this  title,  the  sentence  of  death 
shall  not  be  imposed  unless  the  Jury  or,  If 
there  is  no  Jury,  the  court  further  finds  that 
the  offense  directly  concerned  nuclear  weap- 
onry, military  spacecraft  or  satellites,  early 
warning  systems,  or  other  means  of  defense 
or  retaliation  against  large-scale  attack,  war 
plans,  communications  intelligence  or  crypto- 
gn^jhlc  information  or  any  other  major 
weapons  system  or  major  element  of  defense 
strategy. 

"(h)  If  the  defendant  Is  found  guilty  of 
or  pleads  guilty  to  murder  or  any  other  of- 
fense for  which  the  death  penalty  is  avail- 
able because  death  resulted  and  if  no  miti- 
gating factor  set  forth  in  subsection  (f)  is 
present,  the  court  shall  lmpo.se  the  sentence 
of  death  on  the  defendant  if  the  Jury  or,  If 
there  is  no  Jury,  the  court  finds  by  a  special 
verdict  aa  provided  in  subsection  (d)  that — 

"  ( 1 )  the  death  or  injury  resulting  in  death 
occurred  during  tlie  commission  or  attempted 
commission  of  or  during  the  inunediate  fiight 
from  the  commission  or  attempted  oommla- 
Bion  of  an  offen.«e  under  section  751  (Prison- 


ers In  custody  of  Institution  or  officer),  sec- 
tion 794  (Gathering  or  delivering  defense  in. 
formation  to  aid  foreign  government),  sec- 
tion 844(d)  (Transportation  of  explosives  in 
interstate  commerce  for  certain  ptirposes), 
section  844^f)  (Destruction  of  government 
property  by  explosives),  section  844(1)  (De- 
struction of  property  in  Interstate  commerce 
by  exploblves),  section  1201  (Kidnaping),  or 
section  2381  (Treason)  of  this  Utle,  or  sec- 
tion 902(1)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  ol 
1958,  as  amended  (49  UJ3.C.  1472(1))  (Air- 
craft  piracy); 

"(2)  the  defendant  has  been  convicted  of 
another  Federal  offense,  or  a  State  offense 
resulting  in  the  death  of  a  person,  committed 
either  before  or  at  the  time  of  the  offense, 
for  which  a  sentence  of  life  Imprlaoiunent  or 
death  was  authorized  by  statute; 

"(3)  the  defendant  has  previously  been 
convicted  of  two  or  more  State  or  Federal 
offenses  with  a  penalty  of  more  than  one 
year  imprisonment,  committed  on  different 
occasions  before  the  time  of  the  offense,  in- 
volving the  iufliction  of  serious  bodily  injury 
upon  another  person; 

"(4)  In  the  conunission  of  the  offense  the 
defendant  knowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of 
<)eath  to  another  person  In  addition  to  the 
victim  of  the  offenae; 

"(5)  the  defendant  committed  tlie  offense 
in  ai\  especially  heinous,  cruel,  or  depraved 
manner; 

"(6)  the  defendant  procured  the  commis- 
sion of  the  offense  by  payment,  or  promise  ol 
paj'ment  of  anything  of  pecuniary  value; 

"(7)  the  defendant  committed  the  offense 
as  consideration  for  the  receipt,  or  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  receipt,  of  anything  of  pecu- 
niary value;  or 

"(8)  the  defendant  committed  the  offense 
agtUnst — 

"(A)  the  President  of  the  United  BUtes, 
the  President-elect,  the  Vice  President,  or  U 
there  is  no  Vice  President,  the  officer  next  in 
order  of  succession  to  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes,  the  Vice -Presi- 
dent-elect, or  any  person  who  la  acting  aa 
President  under  the  Constitution  and  lav8 
of  the  United  States; 

"(B)  a  chief  of  state,  head  of  government, 
or  the  political  equivalent  ot  a  foreign 
nation: 

"(C)  a  foreign  official  listed  In  section 
1116(b)(1)  of  tills  title.  U  be  Is  In  the 
United  States  because  of  his  official  duties; 
or 

"(D)  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a 
Federal  law-enforcement  officer,  or  an  em- 
ployee of  a  United  States  penal  or  correc- 
tional institution,  while  performing  his  of- 
ficial duties  or  because  of  bis  status  as  a 
public  servant.  For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion a  'law-enforcement  officer'  la  a  public 
servant  authorized  by  law  or  by  a  govern- 
ment agency  to  conduct  or  engage  in  the 
prevention,  Investigation,  or  prosecution  of 
an  offense. 

"(1)  In  no  event  shall  a  sentence  of  death 
be  carried  out  upon  a  pregnant  woman. 

"(J)  In  any  case  In  which  a  Jtu-y  finds 
the  existence  of  any  factor  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (g)  or  (h)  of  this  section  and  finds 
that  none  of  the  factors  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion (f)  exists,  the  court  shall,  if  it  deter- 
mines such  findhigs  with  respect  to  subsec- 
tion (f),  <g),  or  (h)  to  be  clearly  erroneous, 
set  aside  the  special  verdict  of  the  Jury  and 
impose  a  sentence  other  than  death." 

Sec.  2.  Section  34  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  changing  the 
comma  after  the  words  "imprisonment  for 
life"  to  a  period  and  deleting  the  remainder 
of  the  section. 

Ssc.  3.  Section  844(d)  of  Utle  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  la  amended  by  striking 
therefrom  the  words  "as  provided  In  section 
34  of  this  title".  < 

Sec.  4.  Section  844(f)  of  title  18  of  tb«' 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
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therefrom  the  words  "as  provided  in  section 
34  of  this  title". 

Sec  6.  Section  844(1)  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
therefrom  the  words  "as  provided  In  s-c- 
tion  34  of  this  title". 

Sec.  6.  The  second  paragraph  of  section 
1111(b)  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Whoever  is  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first 
degree  shall  be  punished  by  death  or  by 
imprisonment  for  life." 

Sec.  7.  Section  1116 (a)  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
the  words  "except  that  any  such  person  who 
is  found  guilty  of  mtu-der  in  the  first  degree 
shall  l)e  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life". 

Sec.  8.  Section  1201  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  words  "or  for  life"  in  subsection  (a)  the 
words  "and  if  the  death  of  any  person  results, 
shall  be  punished  by  death  or  life  imprison- 
ment". 

Sec.  0.  The  last  paragraph  of  section  1716 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  by  changing  the  comma  after  the 
words  "imprisonment  for  life"  to  a  period 
and  deleting  the  remainder  of  the  paragraph. 

Sec.  10.  The  fifth  paragraph  of  section  1992 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  by  changing  the  comma  after  the 
words  "Imprisonment  for  life"  to  a  period 
and  deleting  the  remainder  of  the  section. 

Sic.  11.  Section  2031  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  words  "death,  or". 

8k.  12.  Section  2113(e)  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
therefrom  the  words  "or  punished  by  death 
if  the  verdict  of  the  Jury  shall  so  direct"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "or  may 
be  punished  by  death  if  death  results". 

Sec.  13.  Section  902(1)  (1)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended  (49  U.S.C. 
1473(1)  (1)),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Whoever  conunits  or  attempts  to  com- 
mit aircraft  piracy,  as  herein  defined,  shall 
be  punished — 

"(A)  by  Imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
twenty  years;  or 

"(B)  if  the  death  of  another  person  results 
from  the  commission  or  attempted  coirunis- 
slon  of  the  offense,  by  death  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  life." 

Sec.  14.  The  analysis  of  chapter  227  of  title 
IS  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  item  3562  the  following  new 
item: 

"iSSaA.  Sentencing  for  capital  offenses.". 

Sac.  IS.  Chapter  235  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  la  amended  by  Inserting 
immediately  after  section  3741  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"13742.  Appeal  from  sentence  of  death 

"In  any  case  In  which  the  sentence  of 
death  is  imposed  after  a  proceeding  under 
section  3562A  of  chapter  227  of  this  title, 
the  sentence  of  death  shaU  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  court  of  appeals  upon  appeal 
by  the  d^endant.  Such  review  shall  have 
priority  over  all  other  cases.  On  review  of 
the  sentence,  the  court  of  appeals  shall  con- 
sider the  record,  including  the  entire  pre- 
sentence report,  if  any,  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted during  the  trial,  the  Information  sub- 
mitted during  the  sentencing  hearing,  the 
procedures  employed  in  the  sentencing  hear- 
ing, and  the  findings  under  section  35e2A 
(d).  If  the  court  of  appeals  finds  that:  (1) 
the  procedures  employed  in  the  sentencing 
hearing  were  not  contrary  to  law,  or  were 
contrary  to  law  only  in  a  manner  constitut- 
ing harmless  error,  and  (2)  the  findings  under 
section  3562A(d)  were  not  clearly  erroneous, 
or  were  clearly  erroneous  but  the  sentence 
was  not  affected,  It  shall  affirm  the  sentence. 
If  the  court  of  appeals  finds  that  the  prooe- 
dvires  employed  In  the  sentencing  hearing 
were  contrary  to  law  In  a  manner  not  con- 
stituting harmless  error.  It  shall  set  aside 


the  sentence  and  remand  the  case  for  rede- 
termination of  sentence  in  accordance  with 
section  3562A.  If  the  court  of  appeals  finds 
that  a  finding  under  section  3562A(d)  was 
clearly  erroneous  and  that  the  sentence  was 
affected  by  such  clearly  erroneous  finding,  it 
shall  set  aside  the  sentence  and  remand 
the  case  for  imposition  of  a  sentence  other 
than  death.  The  court  of  appeals  shall  state 
in  writing  the  reasons  for  its  disposition  of 
the  review  of  the  sentence. 

Sec.  16.  The  analysis  of  chapter  235  of  title 
18  of  the  United  '^.<cates  Code  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 

"3742.  Appeal  from  sentence  of  death.". 

Sec  17.  The  provisions  of  sections  3562A 
and  3742  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code, 
as  added  by  this  Act.  shall  not  apply  to  pros- 
ecution under  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice  (10  U.S.C.  801). 

Ml-.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  McCXELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRETARY 
OP  SENATE  TO  MAKE  TECHNICAL 
AND  CLERICAL  CORRECTIONS  IN 
ENGROSSMENT  OF  S.  1401 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  such 
technical  and  clerical  corrections  as  nec- 
essary in  the  engrossment  of  S.  1401. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  LDiaTA'nON  OF  TIME 
ON  HJt.  13025 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  matter  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  is 
going  to  call  up  at  this  time  by  imani- 
mous  consent  is  of  such  urgency  that  it 
is  important  that  the  matter  be  acted 
upon  before  we  adojum  today  to  go  over 
until  next  Tuesday. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  on  this  matter 
of  20  minutes  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween ttie  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis)  and  that  no  amendments 
to  the  measure  be  in  order  other  than 
the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  will  not  object.  I 
want  to  be  sure  that  if  any  effort  Is  made 
to  affect  the  committee  amendment,  our 
other  rights  would  not  be  foreclosed  to 
affect  that  amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

PAYMENT  OP  BENEFITS  TO  THE 
DISABLED  UNDER  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  13025 
which  the  clerk  will  report. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (HJt.  13025)  to  Increase  the  period 
during  which  benefits  may  be  paid  under 
title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  on  the 
basis  of  presumptive  disability  to  certain 
individuals  who  received  aid.  on  the  basis  of 
disability,  for  December  1973.  under  a  State 
plan  approved  under  title  XIV  or  XVI  of 
that  act. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  tliat  Michael  Stern, 
Joseph  Humphreys,  and  Bill  Galvin  of 
the  Finance  Committee  staff  be  granted 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Gene  Mittelman 
be  granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  rejwrt  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
203(e)  (2)  of  the  Federal -State  Extended  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  of  1970  (as 
added  by  section  20  of  Public  Law  93-233)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "April"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "July". 

(b)  In  the  case  of  an  advance  or  advances 
to  the  unemployment  account  of  a  State 
under  title  XII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
made  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  section  3302(c)  (3)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  shall  be  applied  as  if 
the  "second  consecutive  January  1"  referred 
to  in  subparagraph  (A)  (1)  of  such  section 
were  January  1,  1975,  or,  if  later,  such  second 
consecutive  January  1  as  determined  under 
such  subparagraph  without  reg^ard  to  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second  (putting  the  question)  ? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  H.R.  13025 
would  permit  payments  under  the  new 
supplemental  security  income  (SSI)  pro- 
gram to  be  made  up  for  up  to  12  months 
on  the  btisis  of  presumptive  disability  to 
certain  Individuals  who  were  formerly  on 
the  rolls  of  State  programs  of  aid  to  the 
disabled.  The  bill  is  necessary  because 
the  Social  Security  Administration  will 
not  be  able  to  complete  its  final  deter- 
minations as  to  the  disability  of  about 
160,000  of  these  individuals  within  the 
3-month  period  during  which  existing 
law  permits  SSI  payments  to  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  presumptive  disability.  Under 
the  bill,  payments  can  be  continued  until 
the  necessary  disability  determinations 
are  made,  but  not  beyond  December  1974. 

The  Committee  bill  would  also  con- 
tinue for  an  additional  3  months  a 
temporary  provision  in  Public  Law  93- 
233  with  respect  to  the  extended  unem- 
ployment compensation  program. 

Under  this  provision.  States  can  elect 
to  come  under  the  program  which  pro- 
vides for  13  weeks  of  extended  benefits 
beyond  the  expiration  of  regular  unem- 
plojrment  benefits,  if  the  insured  unem- 
ployment rate  In  the  State  is  at  least  4 
percent,  without  meeting  the  permanent 
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law  reqxilrement  that  the  rate 
Increased  by  20  percent  over  the 
years.  The  provision  in  Public 
233  expires  March  31.  1074  and 
ralttee  bill  extends  this  through 
1974. 

Present  law  allows  States  up  to 
in  which  to  pay  back  advances  whii 
may  receive  from  the  Federal 
ment  If  they  need  them  in  order 
unemplo3rment    compensation 
The  committee  bill  would  allow  ai 
tional    year    for    repaj^ment    to 
whose  advances  would  otherwise 
for  repasrment  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  commit 
not  enacted,  thousands  of  disabli 
sons  will  have  their  SSI  benefits 
stopped  at  the  end  of  this  month 
dition,  there  will  be  a  cutoff  of  tl 
eral  fimdin?  which  underwrites 
the    cost    of    extended    unempl 
benefits   for   thousands   of   unei 
persons  who  are  either  now  eligibl 
ceive  these  benefits  or  who  will 
eligible  for  benefits  during  the 
months. 

The  Senate  voted  last  year  to  iiodify 
the  extended  benefit  program  as  li  mat- 
ter of  permanent  law.  The 
which  the  Senate  passed  as  an  Anend- 
ment  to  H.R.  3153  is  in  conferenle  with 
the  House  and  though  we  are  ho^ful  to 
resiune  action  soon,  that  confereAe  will 
not  be  resolved  by  the  end  of  this  fconth, 
when  the  present  temporary  pi 
expires.  So  unless  the  committee  Aiend' 
ment  is  enacted,  as  of  the  first  m  next 
month  the  program  would  comei  to  an 
end  and  a  great  niunber  of  imem  iloyed 
persons  receiving  benefits  woul  lose 
those  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  comp  ment 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicoFT)  for  his  interest  and  1  ader- 
shlp  In  oCTering  the  unemploymeni  com- 
pensation amendment  which  was,  I  be- 
lieve, unanimously  agreed  to  t  '  the 
committee.  He  has  shown  again,  is  he 
has  so  many  times  in  the  past,  wl  at  an 
eflfectlve  legislator  he  is. 

His  amendment  is  important  nc  only 
in  Connecticut,  but  also  in  soi  le  20 
other  States,  and  it  would  alfect  many 
thousands  of  imemployed  worken 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  thf  Sen 
ator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
has  provided  leadership  in  this 
some  time.  He  has  often  directed 
tentlon  to  the  fact  that  unless 
employment   law   is   modified,    a 
many  unemployed  people  in  this 
will   be  disadvantaged   because 
failure  to  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  comme 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cn 
for  his  key  role  in  helping  to  bringi 
an  understanding  under  which 
coidd  be  taken  up,  the  committee 
ment  could  be  agreed  to,  and  ti 
could  be  passed  without  involving  vilrlous 
other  matters  of  importance  whlcli  Sen- 
ators would  like  to  offer  as  amen^ents 
but  which  could  have  endangered!  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  froml Cali- 
fornia is  very  much  concerned  ovv  this 
measure  both  with  regard  to  unemmoyed 
persons  and  those  receiving  diswllity 
benefits  under  the  SSI  program.  Ills  no 


exaggeration  to  say  that  without  his  ef- 
forts, the  bill  could  not  have  been  brought 
up  today  and  it  might  have  been  de- 
layed to  the  point  of  causing  serious 
problems  for  disabled  and  unemployed 
persons. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  praise  the  chairman 
for  his  understanding  of  a  very  impor- 
tant matter  at  an  imcertaln  time. 

This  matter  h£is  great  meaning  to  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  With- 
out the  cooperation  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  we  would  not  have  been 
able  to  be  successful. 

I  want  to  call  attention,  too,  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnttson),  whose  problems  are 
similar  to  those  of  Connecticut  and  who 
spoke  to  me  about  these  problems. 

Always  in  the  Finance  Committee  I 
was  equally  concerned  along  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington  for  his  own 
people. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  and  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  who  had  similar  prob- 
lems, had  spoken  to  me  before  the 
Finance  Committee  meeting.  I  was  more 
than  pleased  to  be  able  to  introduce  the 
amendment  in  the  Finance  Committee. 
This  legislation  contains  three  pro- 
posals— two  of  them  broadening  unem- 
ployment benefits  in  Connecticut  and  the 
other  assuring  continued  aid  to  the  dis- 
abled. 

The  first  Ribicoff  measure  assiu'es  the 
continuation  of  the  extended  benefits 
unemployment  program.  Under  present 
law,  workers  are  entitled  to  13  weeks  of 
extended  unemployment  benefits  in  ad- 
dition to  their  original  26  weeks  of  com- 
pensation. This  special  program  is  ap- 
plicable only  in  States  where  the  insured 
unemployment  rate  Is  increasing  by  20 
percent  over  the  previous  2  years.  This 
20  percent  provision  was  waived  last 
Etecember  and  as  a  result,  Connecticut 
will  become  eligible  for  the  extended  pro- 
gram. The  waiver,  however  was  good  only 
through  March  31,  1974. 

The  Ribicoff  proposal  extends  this 
waiver  through  June  30,  1974. 

The  second  Ribicoff  unemployment 
proposal  Is  designed  to  aUeviate  a  prob- 
lem unique  to  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
Because  of  increasing  Connecticut  imem- 
ployment.  the  State's  unemployment 
fund  in  the  last  2  years  has  had  to  bor- 
row $53.5  million  from  the  Federal  <3ov- 
emment  to  pay  benefits  to  unemployed 
Connecticut  workers.  Connecticut  will  be 
unable  to  make  full  pc^rment  of  that  loan 
when  it  falls  due  in  November  of  1974 
because  of  Increased  demands  on  its  un- 
employment fund.  As  a  result  the  law  re- 
quires the  Federal  Government  to  Impose 
steadily  increasing  unemployment  taxes 
on  Connecticut  businesses. 

An  Increased  tax  burden  on  these  firms 
at  this  time  is  unfair.  Many  marginal 
employers  may  be  forced  to  close  if  the 
Federal  Oovemmeut  increases  its  tax 
load. 

The  Ribicoff  proposal  provides  a  1-year 
delay  for  Connecticut  in  its  loan  repay- 
ment schedule.  This  will  give  Connecti- 
cut an  opportunity  to  strengthen  its  un- 
employment reserves  without  suffering 
Federal  tax  penalties. 


The  third  measure  is  identical  to  s. 
3069  which  I  Introduced  on  February  27 
1974.  • 

It  assiu-es  that  disabled  persiMis  will 
not  be  arbitrarily  cut  off  the  rolls  of  aid 
to  the  disabled  at  the  end  of  March.  A 
provision  in  present  law  required  the  re- 
determination of  eligibility  for  all  dis- 
abled persons  who  began  to  receive  aid 
in  the  last  half  of  1973.  The  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  has  until  March  31 
to  redetermine  the  eligibllitar  of  these 
pe<vle.  Those  whose  eligibility  is  not  re- 
determined by  that  time  would  be  cut 
off  the  rolls  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  It  would  provide  enough  time- 
through  December  1974 — to  redetermine 
the  ellgibllitj'.  And  at  the  same  time  it 
assures  that  between  2,000  and  5,000 
disabled  people  in  Connecticut  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  aid  to  which  they 
are  entitled. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  disOnguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  his  magnificent  work  in 
moving  this  measxire  so  swiftly  and  effec- 
tively and  in  a  way  that  will  save  a 
tremendous  number  of  people  very  great 
hardship  not  only  in  my  State,  but  also 
in  every  other  State  in  thr  Union. 

It  Is  a  very  wonderful  piece  of  work  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  I  am 
very  grateful  and  appreciate  his  remarks 
made  about  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  mge  the  Senate  to  act 
immediately  to  preserve  SSI  benefits  for 
tens  of  thousands  of  disabled  SSI  bene- 
ficiaries who  are  in  danger  of  loosing 
their  assistance  at  the  end  of  this  month 
unless  the  Senate  moves  today  to  pass 
Hit.  13025  as  reported  from  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  bill  we  now  have  before 
us. 

H.R.  13025,  which  has  already  passed 
the  House  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
would  authorize  payment  of  supplemen- 
tal security  income — SSI— benefits,  on 
the  basis  of  presumptive  disability,  for  up 
to  12  months,  to  otherwise  eligible  indi- 
viduals who  became  recipients  of  State 
administered  disability  assistance  during 
the  second  half  of  calendar  year  1973. 
The  additional  time  would  allow  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  which 
administers  SSI,  to  complete  the  eligibil- 
ity review,  required  under  a  provision  of 
Public  Law  93-233,  as  well  as  insure  that 
no  disabled  person  loses  his  or  her  bene- 
fits without  a  clear  determination  of  their 
ineligibility. 

It  hardly  need  be  said  that  the  loss 
of  assistance  would  cause  undue  hard- 
ship to  a  group  of  persons  who  already 
face  great  personal  trials.  However,  un- 
less HJL  13025  is  enacted,  some  37,463 
disabled  individuals  in  California  alone— 
and  some  234,769  disabled  SSI  recipients 
nationwide — will  suddenly  be  cut  oil  from 
assistance,  due  to  no  fault  of  their  own. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  time  that  the  following  chart, 
prepared  by  the  Social  Sectulty  Admin- 
istration and  showing  the  estimated 
numbers  of  disabled  SSI  recipients  af- 
fected in  each  of  the  50  States  be  printed 
in  the  Rccobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RKon, 
as  follows: 
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STATE   waFARE   AGENCIES'   ROUBACK   WORKLOAD    AS 
AMENDED  FEB.  27. 1974 


SUte 


AWWdM 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Caiitornj* — 

Conneclicut 

Cok)rado — 

Delaware 

British  Columbia 

FIcfida 

Geortia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Winori 

lodlaaa 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentuckir 

Louisiana 

Maine ............ 

(Maryland 

Massachusetts 

MicMgsn 

Mississippi 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire... 

New  Jersey 

New  Meiico 

NewVork 

North  Cerdina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Orefoa 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakotj 

ToMiessM 

Taus 

Utah 

Wninia 

Wuhington 

Wert  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

ning 

Tow _  234, 7S» 


Active 
worMoMit 

Supplemental 

lists  sent 

toSUtet. 

Fel».  25-27 « 

2,671 

588 

428 

23 

1.8S7 

68 

1,934 

180 

27.463 

2.595 

S.004 

3.683 

3.563 

244 

355 

62 

733 

49 

4. 192 

448 

5,166 

515 

793 

45 

733 

51 

15,683 

1.171 

1,636 

113 

799 

51 

1,365 

52 

1, 8I> 

1.554 

5, 512 

356 

1. 619 

113 

8.129 

1.043 

2,093 

1.501 

9:740 

293 

3.889 

441 

3.656 
3.555 

127 
275 

867 

81 

1, 172 

30 

<F* 

C) 

2te 

111 

4,204 

4&2 

1,932 

300 

37, 081 

10,262 

5,882 

945 

382 

8 

7,  571 

416 

3. 152 

291 

5,195 

941 

15.  736 

2,326 

784 

68 

2,694 

292 

238 

5 

5,209 

725 

5,427 

679 

1,346 

114 

568 

39 

5.082 

394 

10, 872 

1,389 

2. 249 

1,556 

2,069 

273 

3»4 

2 

37,277 


•  Does  not  include  accretions  received  February  1,  1974  or 
later. 

>  Included  in  ■. 

*  No  APTD  program. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Pi-esldent,  I  want 
to  express  my  very  great  appreciation  to 
my  many  distingLiished  colleagues  who 
worked  with  me  so  hard  to  resolve  the 
impasse  which  was  stopping  this  bill  from 
prompt  passage.  I  refer  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  (Mr.  Long)  and  the  acting  rank- 
ing minority  member  (Mr.  Cxtrtis)  ;  the 
principal  sponsor  of  the  Senate  compan- 
ion measure,  S.  3069  (Mr.  Ribicoft)  ; 
the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader,  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Btbd)  and  his 
counterpart  on  the  minority  side  (Mr. 
Oriffin)  ;  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  both  of 
whom  had  such  a  great  interest  in  this 
blU. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  want  specially  to 
thank  the  staff  director  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  Michael  Stem,  who  has  been 
so  very  cooperative  with  me  in  working 
out  the  difBcult  parliamentary  situation 
which  almost  prevented  us  from  acting 
in  time  to  save  234,000  disabled  Ameri- 
cans from  destituUon.  Finally,  I  thank 
Jon  Steinberg,  my  counsel  on  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  Traer  Sunley,  my  legislative 


aide  on  the  committee,  for  tlieir  most 
effective  assistance  in  the  whole  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  told  that  the  Social 
Security  Administration  is  prepared  to 
begin  issuing  termination  notices  to  these 
disabled  SSI  recipients  by  the  15th.  I 
mge  the  Senate  to  move  with  all  dis- 
patch to  pass  this  important  legislation 
so  that  needless  suffering  can  l>e  averted. 
I  have  talked  with  colleagues  on  the 
House  side  and  believe  the  other  bodj' 
should  be  able  to  accept  the  Senate 
amendment  to  H.R.  13025  added  in  com- 
mittee to  extend  the  additional  13  weeks 
of  unemployment  compensation  eligibil- 
ity for  3  more  months  and  send  the  bill 
to  the  President  tomorrow. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  join  in 
the  universal  praise  and  thanks  for  Sen- 
ator Long  and  in  the  prayer  which  we 
have  uttered  in  this  respect.  I  am  par- 
ticularly gratified  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee's action  on  this  amendment,  as 
I  was  the  one  to  have  initiated  this  fight 
way  back  in  1972,  and  twice  more  in 
1973. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Ribicoff)  ,  showed  a  marvelous  initiative 
in  moving  this  matter  through  the 
committee. 

This  Is  a  critical  matter  for  New  York. 
We  have  60,000  claimants  right  now.  The 
number  is  going  to  go  to  100,000,  accord- 
ing to  official  estimates  prepared  by  the 
New  York  Department  of  Labor. 

The  amount  of  help  provided  by  this 
interim  measLue  is  thus  really  extraor- 
dinary. 

I  think  that  every  Member  should  be 
pleased  that  we  can  do  such  a  thing  in 
the  Senate,  and  I  express  those  senti- 
ments for  myself  and  for  my  junior  col- 
league. Senator  Bvcklet.  Senator  Buck- 
let  allowed  me  to  speak  for  him  since  it 
would  save  time. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  would  like  to 
submit  a  different  formulation  of  lan- 
guage. However,  they  realize  the  emer- 
gency nature  of  this  measme.  For  that, 
we  should  thank  Secretary  Brennan. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  letter  to  Mr.  EXigene  MIttelman,  of 
my  staff,  from  Mr.  Gerald  E.  Dunn,  con- 
cerning the  number  of  claimants  in  New 
York,  be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

State  of  New  York, 
Depabticxnt  of  Labor. 
Albany,  W.F,  rebruary  28, 1974. 

Mr.  EVGENE  MRTXLlfAN, 

Legislative  Assistant,  326  Old  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Gene:  The  Instired  unemployment 
rate  in  Mew  York  for  the  13  week  period  end- 
ing February  3  reached  4.13%;  thus,  we  have 
triggered  in  the  extended  benefit  program. 
The  first  compensable  week  will  begin  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1974.  Clalmanta  will  report  during 
the  week  of  February  26  to  certify  that  they 
were  unemployed  during  the  week  of  Febru- 
ary 18.  We,  of  course,  are  hopeful  that  the 
federal-state  sharing  can  continue  beyond 
March  31,  1974. 

We  estimate  that  as  many  as  60.000  claim- 
ants, who  have  exhausted  their  benefits  wUl 
be  eligible  for  extended  benefits  initially  and 
that  the  number  may  climb  to  over  100,000. 

Kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Gerald  E.  Dunn. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  knows  that  all 
of  us  and  many  other  Senators  have  done 
this  now  three  times,  I  think  it  is. 

I  think  it  points  up  what  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  said.  I  do  hope  that 
we  get  a  j>ermanent  law  through  wliich 
unemployment  compensation  would  be 
triggered  automatically  when  it  readies 
a  certain  unemployment  level. 

We  have  pone  over  this  over  and  over 
agam.  We  do  not  know  whether  3 
months  will  work.  This  affects  thousands 
of  people  in  my  State  and  in  Connecticut 
and  in  many  other  States. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  as  chau'- 
man  of  the  exchequer  in  this  coimtry,  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  is 
doing  a  wise  thing. 

If  we  do  not  extend  unemployment  in- 
surance, and  they  have  exhausted  that 
and  there  are  no  jobs,  they  go  on  wel- 
fare, and  that  costs  us  more  money  in 
the  long  run  than  what  we  are  doing 
here  tonight. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mvself  3  minutes. 

The  passage  of  this  bill — and  I  refer 
now  to  the  part  of  it  that  came  from  the 
House  of  Representatives — ^is  very  im- 
portant. Under  the  new  SSI  program, 
the  Federal  Government  has  assumed  to 
a  large  extent  the  program  for  the  aged 
blind  and  the  disabled.  It  may  have  been 
that  some  of  the  States,  about  the  time 
that  the  Federal  Government  did  take 
over  the  burden  for  the  disabled,  in- 
creased their  rolls.  As  a  result.  Congress 
passed  an  act  that  said  there  must  be  a 
redetermination  as  to  each  individual's 
disability,  and  gave  the  States  3 
months  to  do  it. 

The  program  involves  about  300.000 
individuals  and  a  great  deal  of  admin- 
istrative work.  The  disabled  persons  are 
not  to  blame.  It  has  been  an  impossibil- 
ity for  the  agencies  involved  to  make  the 
redetermination. 

The  House  bill  extends  the  time  for 
this  determination  without  these  individ- 
uals ha\'ing  to  go  off  the  rolls.  Without 
the  passage  of  this  legislation,  quite  a 
number  of  disabled  individuals  would  be 
taken  off  the  rolls  and  there  would  be  no 
reason  for  doing  so.  It  would  not  be  the 
result  of  a  reexamination.  For  that  rea- 
son, it  is  important  to  the  individuals 
involved  and  it  Is  important  to  the  States 
that  we  pass  this  legislation. 

Now,  as  to  the  committee  amendment. 
I  shall  not  call  for  a  yea  and  nay  vote  on 
it.  I  wish  to  state  the  position  of  the  ad- 
ministration, having  been  in  touch  this 
afternoon,  in  the  absence  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett), with  both  HEW  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

They  would  prefer  the  advancement  of 
the  administration's  program  for  Job  dis- 
ability or  job  maintenance,  which  is  a 
larger  package  than  this,  but  they  realize 
also  the  urgency  of  the  passage  of  the 
House  biU.  The  committee  amendment  is 
not  favored  by  the  administration,  but 
under  the  circumstances,  and  realizing 
also  that  there  is  overwhelming  senti- 
ment in  this  body  for  the  committee 
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yield 


iall  re- 


nder 


ques- 
ittee 


amendment,  no  vote  will  be  asted  for 
with  reference  to  the  committee  |mend 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
mainlng  time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  back  the  re; 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDTNG  OFFICER.  T 
tion  Is  (m  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  „ 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  I|  there 
!»  no  further  amendment  to  be  pr|posed, 
the  questi<Hi  Is  on  the  engrossoient  of 
the  amendment  and  the  third  reaping  of 
theblU. 

The  amendment  was  ordered 
grossed  for  a  tlilrd  reading,  and 
to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC 
BiDKH).  The  bill  having  been 
tliird  time,  ths  question  is,  Shall 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nt^s  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  |all  the 
roU.  i 

The  assistant  legislative  clerli  called 
the  ron.  i 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  aifpounce 
that  the  Senator  from  MlssouS  (Mr. 
3YMINCTON).  the  Senator  from  A»hama 
(Mr.  Allen),  the  Senator  from  florida 
(Mr.  Chilbs),  the  Senator  froirti  Idaho 
(Mr.  Chxtbch)  ,  the  Senator  from  lussis- 
sippl  (Mr.  Eastlamd),  the  Senat#  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright),  the  %nator 
from  Michigan  (B4r.  Haft)  ,  the 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hoi 
the  Senator  from  Massachusett 
Kehnsdy),  the  Senator  from 
tana  (Mr.  Makstizid).  the 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McC^lellj 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Moi 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mj|  Nel- 
so«).  and  the  Senator  from  Alibama 
(Mr.  Spauoun)  are  necessarily  ^psent. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  th|t  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennkt1|>.  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (m4  Cot- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Colorad|  (Mr. 
DoHiNicK).  the  Senator  from  Mawall 
(Ms.  FoiTG),  the  Senator  from  dregon 
(Mr.  Hattislo)  .  and  the  Senatoi  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  are  neccfsarlly 
absent.  | 

The  result  was  announced — yff^  80, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


AlMurezk 
Aiken 
Baker 
Bartlett 
Bayh 
BeoU 
Bellmon 
Bentsen 
Bible 
Bitten 
Brock 
Brooke 
BucUev 
Burdlck 
Byrd, 
Harry  F.,  Jr. 
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Goldwater 
Qravel 

Grlffln 

Ourney 

Hansen 

Hartke 

HaskeU 

Hathaway 

Helms 

Hruska 

Huddlestou 

Hur'hes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jack£on 

Javlts 


bill      Byrd,  Robert  C.  Johnston 


Cannon 

Case 

C.ark 

Cook 

Craniton 

Curtla 

Dole 

DomenlPi 

Bafrleton 

Brvln 

Fannin 


Allen 

Bennett 

Chiles 

Church 

Cotton 

Domtnick 

Eastland 


Long 
Magnuson 
Kfathlas 
McClure 

MCGM 

ifcGovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

MetBcnbftum 

Montoya 

Moss 


Muskl* 

Nunn 

Fastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Rando'pb 

RlblcoS 

Both 

BchweUcer 

Scott,  Hugb 

Scott, 

WUllamL. 
Stafford 
Stennls 
Stevena 
Stevenson 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Welcker 
Williams 
Young 
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McClellan 

Men  dale 


Fong 

Ful  bright 

Hart 

Hatfleld 

Holllngs 

Kennedy 

ManEfleld 


Nelson 
Packwood 
Sparkman 
Symington 


So  theblU  (H.R.  13025)  was  passed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed.      

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

~An  Act  to  Increase  the  period  during 
which  benefits  may  be  p*ld  under  title  XVI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  on  the  basis  of 
presumptive  disability  to  certain  Individuals 
who  received  aid,  on  the  basis  of  disabUlty, 
for  December  1973.  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  XTV  or  XVI  of  that  Act, 
and  for  other  purpoeee.". 
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PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR  ON 
BUDGET  REFORM  BILL 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  \man- 
imous  consent  that  during  Senate  con- 
sideration of  S.  1541,  the  budget  reform 
bill,  including  votes,  Michael  Stem  and 
Joe  Humphreys  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee be  permitted  on  the  floor;  and  that 
dtirlng  Senate  consideration  of  S.  3044, 
the  Federal  election  campaign  reform 
bill.  Including  votes,  Michael  Stem,  Bob 
WiUan,  and  Bill  Morris  of  the  Finance 
Committee  be  permitted  on  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFIC7ER.  Without 
Objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  682,  Senate  Resolution  240. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  240)  authorizing  ad- 
ditional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  for  in- 
quiries and  Investigations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  with 
amendments  on  page  2,  line  9,  after  the 
word  "exceed",  strike  out  "$700,000"  and 
insert  "$686,500 ':  in  line  15,  after  the 
word  "exceed",  strike  out  "$340,000"  and 
insert  "$336,000";  and,  on  page  3.  line  5, 
after  the  word  "exceed",  strike  out 
"$230,000"  and  insert  "$220,500'. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  re- 
solution would  authorize  the  C^)mmlttee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  AfiFairs 
to  expend  not  to  exceed  $700,000  during 
the  next  12  months  for  inquiries  and  in- 
vestigations. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Congress 
the  committee  was  authorized  to  expend 
not  to  exceed  $660,000  for  that  purpose. 
The  committee  estimates  it  will  return 
approximately  $60,000  of  that  amount  to 
the  Treasury. 

The  iJending  request  includes  an  In- 
crease of  $40,000  over  last  year's  au- 
thorization. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration has  amended  Senate  Resolution 
240  by  reducing  the  requested  amount 
from  $700,000  to  $686,500,  a  reduction  of 
$13,500. 

Senator  Sparkman  is  chairman  ot  tha 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  and  Senator  Tower  is  Its 
ranking  minority  member. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rscoro  a 
tabulation  containing  pertinent  in- 
formation concerning  the  multiple  in- 
quiries contained  within  that  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  prtnted  in  the 
REtx)RO,  as  follows: 


SubCOWMmtlM 


4— Nowaf.  erkaa  sSsin.. 
5— SscaritMS  isAistry 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President, 
unanimous  consent  that  the  coi 
amendments  be  considered  en 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
ments  were  agreed  to  en  bloc. 


Awwwd    CkaifiMQ 


Rankint  minority  memlMr 


$340,000 
230.000 
UCOOQ 

700,000 


-$4,000 
-9,500 

0 


$336,000 
220.500 
130.000 


Kt.  SfwiliiMn.... .. ..............  ■».  Toiwfc 

Mr.  SaarliinM ••».  fvmi. 

Mr.  «KUiMM. "r.  Brooke. 


-13,500 


606,500 


The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That,  in  holding  ne&rlngs,  re- 
porting sucli  hearings,  and  making  Investiga- 
tions M  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and 


139  of  the  Legislative  Reorganinttton  Act  (tf 
1940,  as  amended,  In  aeoordanee  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XZV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  or  any  sub- 
committee    thereof.     Is     authorized     from 
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lluch  1,  1974.  through  PebrutuTr  28,  1975, 
for  the  purpose  stated  and  within  the  limi- 
tations imposed  by  the  following  sections, 
m  Its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures 
from  the  contingent  fiuid  of  the  Senate.  (2) 
to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis  the  services  of  personnel 
of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

Ssc.  2.  The  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  Is  authorized  from  March  1,  1974, 
through  February  28,  1975,  to  expend  not  to 
exceed  $688,600  to  examine.  Investigate, 
and  make  a  complete  study  of  any  and  all 
matters  pertaining  to  each  of  the  subjects 
set  forth  below  in  succeeding  sections  of 
this  resolution,  said  funds  to  be  allocated 
to  the  respective  specific  Inquiries  In  accord- 
ance with  such  succeeding  sections  of  this 
resolution. 

Sec.  3.  Not  to  exceed  $336,000  shall  be 
BTSllable  for  a  study  or  Investigation  of — 

(1)  banking  and  currency  generally; 

(5)  financial  aid  to  commerce  and  In- 
dustry; 

(3)  deposit  Insurance; 

(4)  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  Including 
monetary  and  credit  policies; 

(6)  economic  stabilization,  production,  and 
mobilisation; 

(8)  valuation  and  revaluation  of  the  dollar; 

(7)  prices  of  commodities,  rents,  and 
iwlces; 

(8)  securities  and  exchange  regulations; 
(0)  credit  problems  of  small  business;  and 
(10)   International  finance  through  agen- 

eles  wlthm  legislative  Jurisdiction  of  the 
committee. 

8bc.  4.  Not  to  exceed  $220,500  shaU  be 
available  for  a  study  or  Investigation  of 
pubUc  and  private  houslzig  and  urban  affairs 
generally. 

8k.  6.  Not  to  exceed  $130,000  shall  be  avaU- 
able  for  an  inquiry  and  Investigation  per- 
taining to  the  securities  industry. 

Sec.  8.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  flnd- 
tngs,  together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable  with 
respect  to  each  study  or  investigation  for 
which  expenditure  Is  authorized  by  this  reso- 
lution, to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  not  later  than  February  28, 
1S76. 

Sec.  7.  Expenses  of  the  conunlttee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fimd  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


FEDERAL  ACT  TO  CONTROL  EX- 
PENDITURES AND  ESTABLISH 
NATIONAL  PRIORITIES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  it  before  the 
Senate  and  making  it  the  pending  busi- 
ness, so  that  it  will  be  the  unfinished 
business  upon  the  Senate's  return,  I  ask 
nnanlmous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  664.  S.  1541. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hud- 
BUSTON) .  The  bUl  will  be  stated  by  Utle. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bUl  (8.  1641)  to  provide  for  the  refrnm 
a  congressional  procedures  with  respect  to 
the  enactment  of  fiscal  measures;  to  provide 
eelllDgs  on  Federal  expenditures  and  the  na- 
tional debt:  to  create  a  budget  committee  In 
••ch  House;  to  create  a  congressional  Office 
ft  the  Budget;  and  for  other  purposes. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  biU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  with  an  amend- 
ment and  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  with  amendments, 
as  follows: 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  was  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  (a)  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fed- 
eral Act  To  Control  Expenditures  and  Es- 
tablish National  Priorities". 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  because  It 
Is  Imperative  to  establish  national  goals  and 
priorities  for  maximum  utilization  of  Fed- 
eral expenditures,  and  because  It  Is  Impera- 
tive for  the  Congress  to  regain  effective  con- 
trol over  the  budgetary  process  so  it  may 
determine  those  priorities,  therefore  It  Is 
deemed  necessairy — 

(1)  to  establish  a  congressional  budgeting 
system  which  facilitates  establishment  of 
national  goals  and  priorities  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  modern  society  and  economy, 

(2)  to  create  budget  committees  with  re- 
sponsibility to  oversee  and  establish  fiscal 
guidelines  for  the  proper  implementation  of 
national  goals  and  priorities,  and 

(3)  to  develop  a  means  for  a  constant  and 
systematic  review  of  existing  programs  to  be 
certain  that  they  are  achieving  the  national 
objectives  for  which  they  were  created. 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  terms  "budget  outlays"  and  "out- 
lays" mean,  with  respect  to  any  fiscal  year, 
expenditures  of  funds  under  budget  author- 
ity during  the  fiscal  year. 

(2)  The  term  "budget  authority"  means 
authority  provided  by  law  to  enter  Into  ob- 
ligations which  wlU  result  In  Inomedlate  or 
future  outlays. 

(3)  The  term  "tax  expendltiu^s"  means 
those  revenue  losses  attributable  to  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  tax  laws  which  aUow 
a  special  exclusion,  exemption,  or  deduc- 
tion from  gross  Income  or  which  provide  a 
q>eclal  credit,  a  preferential  rate  of  tax, 
or  a  deferral  of  tax  liabUity  representing  a 
deviation  from  the  normal  tax  structure  for 
Individuals  and  corporations.  The  term  "tax 
expenditures  budget"  means  the  enumera- 
tion of  such  tax  expenditures  as  published  by 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  In 
"Estimates  of  Federal  Tax  Expenditures". 
Such  enumeration  shaU  corre^Mztd  to  the 
functional  claaslflcatlons  shown  In  the  most 
recent  budget  of  the  United  States. 

(4)  The  term  "permanent  budget  author- 
ity" means  budget  authority  which  becomes 
available  from  time  to  time  without  fiur- 
ther  action  by  the  Congress. 

(6)  The  term  "concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget"  means  a  concurrent  resolution 
referred  to  in  section  301  or  302. 

TITLE    I— ESTABLISHMENT    OF    SENATE 

AND  HOUSE  BUDGET  COMMITTEES 

BT7DOST  coMicrms  or  thk  senatx 

Sbc.  101.  (a)  Paragraph  1  of  rule  XXV  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Seiuite  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing 
new  subparagraph : 

"(r)(l)  Committee  on  the  Budget,  to 
which  conunlttee  shaU  be  referred  all 
proposed  legislation,  messages,  petitions, 
menK>rlal8,  and  other  matters  relating  to 
the  following  subjects: 

"(A)  The  establlsbment  of  llmltattons  on 
total    budget    outlays    and    on    total    xmw 


budget    authority    of    the    Unltod    States 
Go'.eriimert. 

"(B)  The  establishment  of  appropriate 
levels  of  budget  outlays  and  new  budget  au- 
thority for  each  committee  of  the  Senate 
which  has  Jurisdiction  over  legislation  pro- 
viding budget  authority,  based  on  allocations 
of  the  total  budget  outlays  and  total  new 
budget  authority  referred  to  In  claase  (.^), 
and  the  fiu-ther  subdivision  of  such  aUoca- 
tions  among  the  subcommittees  of  such  com- 
mittees or  on  the  basis  of  major  program 
groupings.  In  carrying  out  this  function,  the 
conunlttee  shall  review  and  consider  existing 
tax  expinditu.es  In  each  area  of  alloiaiioii 
aiici  subdivision. 

"(C)  The  determination  of  the  amount, 
if  any,  by  which  budget  outlays  should  ex- 
ceed revenues,  or  revenues  should  exceed 
budget  outlays,  considering  economic  con- 
ditions and  all  other  relevant  factors. 

"(D)  Tha  determination  of  thj  appropriate 
level  of  Federal  revenues  and  the  appropriate 
level  cf  the  public  debt  of  the  United  Stale";. 
"(E)  The  determination  of  the  amount.  If 
any,  by  which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal 
revenues  should  be  Increased  or  decreased 
and  the  statutory  limit  on  the  public  debt 
should  be  increased  or  decreased. 

"(F)  The  deternUnatlon  of  the  existing 
levels  of  tax  expenditures  (the  tax  expendi- 
tures budget),  and  consideration  of  their 
effect  on  Federal  revenues  and  their  rela- 
tionship to  the  matters  set  forth  above. 

"(G)  The  determination  of  the  extent,  if 
any,  to  which  section  401  of  the  Federal  Act 
To  Control  Expenditures  and  Establish  Na- 
tional Priorities  Is  to  apply. 
"  (2)  Such  committee  shall  have  the  duty — 
"(A)  to  report  during  each  regular  ses- 
sion of  Congress  at  least  one  concurrent  re- 
solution dealing  with  the  matters  specified 
In  clauses  (A)  through  (O)  of  subparagraph 
(1),  utilizing,  m  connection  with  the  report- 
ing of  each  such  conciurent  resolution,  the 
raports  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
made  under  section  301(b)  of  the  Federal 
Act  To  Control  Expenditures  and  Establish 
National  Priorities. 

"(B)  to  make  continuing  studies  of  the 
effect  on  budget  outlays  of  relevant  existing 
and  proposed  legislation  and  to  report  the 
results  of  such  studies  to  the  Senate  on  a 
recurring  basis. 

"(C)  to  make  continuing  studies  of  tax 
expenditures  and  methods  of  coordinating 
the  categories  of  tax  expenditures  policies 
and  programs  and  direct  budget  outlays,  and 
to  report  the  results  of  such  studies  to  the 
Senate  on  a  recurring  basis,  and 

"(D)  to  review,  on  a  continuing  basis,  the 
conduct  of  its  functions  and  duties  by  the 
Congressional  Office  of  the  Budget." 

(b)  The  table  contained  In  paragraph  2  of 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate Is  amended  by  Inserting  after — 
"Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs—  16" 
the  following: 
"Budgst 16". 

(c)  Each  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  of  the  Senate,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof.  Including  meetings  to  conduct  hear- 
ings shall  be  open  to  the  public,  except  that 
a  portion  or  portions  of  any  such  meeting 
may  be  closed  to  the  public  if  the  conunlttee 
or  subcommittee,  as  the  case  may  be,  deter- 
mines by  record  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
present  that  the  matters  to  be  discussed  or 
the  testimony  to  be  taken  at  such  portion  or 
portions — 

(1)  win  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  In  the  interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States; 
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(3)  Will  relate  solely  to  matters  <§  conunlt- 
tee  staff  personnel  or  internal  staff  manage- 
ment or  procedure;  ;| 

(3)  wUl  tend  to  charge  an  lndlvi|tual  with 
crime  or  mlficonduct,  to  disgrace  for  injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  ^dividual, 
or  otherwise  to  expose  an  indlviduiOto  public 
contempt  or  obloquy,  or  will  r^resent  a 
dearly  unwarranted  Invasion  of  tie  privacy 
of  an  individual;  1 

(4)  will  disclose  the  Identity  ci  any  in- 
former or  law  enforcement  agent  w  will  dis- 
close any  mformatlon  relating  to  t^  investi- 
gation or  prosecution  of  a  crlmli^l  offense 
that  is  required  to  be  kept  secret  i|a  the  in- 
terests of  effective  law  enforcement;^r 

(5)  will  disclose  information  roating  to 
the  trade  secrets  or  financial  or  c^nmerclal 
Information  pertaining  speclflcally  .|o  a  given 
person  If —  \t 

(A)  an  Act  of  Congress  requlrel  the  In- 
formation to  be  kept  confldentlail  by  Oov- 
ernment  officers  and  employees,  or  i 

(B)  the  Information  has  been  otjlalned  by 
the  Oovemment  on  a  confidential  bifcis,  other 
than  through  an  application  by  supi  person 
for  a  specific  Government  financial  or  other 
benefit,  and  is  required  to  be  keptlsecret  in 
order  to  prevent  undue  injury  to  th^ompetl- 
tlve  position  of  such  person.  I 

(d)  Paragraph  7(b)  of  rule  X:^  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  a^  section 
133A(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reor^nlzatlon 
Act  of  1946  Shan  not  apply  to  the  Ofrnmlttee 
on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate. 
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BUDGET  COMMrrTEE  OF  THE  HOC 
REPRXSENTATTVE8 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Clause  1  of  rule 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Represen 
amended  by  redesignating  parag! 
through  (u),  inclusive,  as  parag 
through  (V),  respectively,  and  by 
after  paragraph  (d)  the  following 
graph: 

"(e)   Committee  on  the  Budget, 
of members." 
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(b)  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
Representatives  Is  amended  by  red* 
clauses  S  through  33.  inclusive,  as 
through  34,  respectively,  and  by 
after  clause  4  the  following  new  cl 

"5.  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

"(a)  The  estabUshment  of  limit, 
total  budget  outlays  and  on  total  ne 
authority  of  the  United  States  Oov 

"(b)  The  establishment  of  ap 
levels  of  budget  outlays  and  new  b 

thorlty   for   each   committee   of   t._   ^„„ 

which  has  Jurisdiction  over  leglslafon  pro 

viding  budget  authority,  based  on  al|>catlons 

of  the  total  budget  outlays  and 

budget   authority   referred   to   In  , 

(a) ,  and  the  further  subdivision  of 

locations  among  the  subcommittee 

•ommlttees  or  on  the  basis  of  m 

gram  groupings.  In  carrying  out  t 

tlon,  the  committee  shall  review 

slder  existing  tax  expenditures  in 

of  allocation  and  subdivision. 

"(c)  The  determination  of  the  au 
any,  by  which  budget  outlays  shoiU 
revenues,  or  revenues  should  exoee 
outlays,  considering  economic  condl 
all  other  relevant  factors. 

"(d)  The  determination  of  the  a;. 
level  of  Federal  revenues  and  the  apj 
level  of  the  public  debt  of  the  Unli 

"(e)  The  determination  of  the  i_ 
any,  by  which  the  aggregate  level  o 
revenues  should  be  increased  or  < 
and  the  statutory  limit  on  the  pu 
should  be  Increased  or  decreased,    ii 

••(f)  The  determination  of  the  iexlstlng 
levels  of  tax  expenditures  (the  tax  fxpendl- 
tures  budget),  and  consideration  j|f  their 
effect  on  Federal  revenues  and  their  ^latlon- 
shlp  of  the  matters  set  forth  above,    I 

(g)  The  determination  of  the  e||»nt.  If 
any,  to  which  section  401  of  the  Fe<||ral  Act 
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To  Control  Expenditures  and  Establish  Na- 
tional Priorities  Is  to  apply. 

'•(h)  The  conmilttee  shall  have  the  duty — 

"(1)  to  report  during  each  regular  session 
of  Congress  at  least  one  concurrent  resolu- 
tion dealing  with  the  matters  specified  In 
paragraphs  (a),  (b).  (c),  (d).  (e).  (f).  and 
(g),  utilizing,  m  connection  with  the  report- 
ing of  each  such  concurrent  resolution,  the 
reports  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
made  under  section  301(b)  of  the  Federal 
Act  To  Control  Expenditures  and  Establish 
National  Priorities, 

"(3)  to  make  continuUig  studies  of  the 
effect  on  budget  outlays  of  relevant  existing 
and  proposed  legislation  and  to  report  the 
results  of  such  studies  to  the  House  on  a 
reciuTing  basis, 

"(3)  to  make  continuing  studies  of  tax 
expenditures  and  methods  of  coordinating 
the  categories  of  tax  expenditures  policies 
and  programs  and  direct  budget  outlays,  and 
to  report  the  results  of  such  studies  to  the 
House  on  a  recurring  basis,  and 

"(4)   to  review,  on  a  continuing  basis,  the 
conduct  of  its  functions  and  duties  by  the 
Congressional  Office  of  the  Budget. ' 
TITLE    II — CONGRESSIONAL    OFFICE    OP 
THE    BUDGET 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF   OFFICE 

Sec.  201.  (a)  In  General. — There  is  here- 
by established  an  office  of  the  Congress  to  be 
known  as  the  Congressional  Office  of  the 
Budget  (hereafter  in  this  title  referred  to 
as  the  "Office").  The  Office  shall  be  headed 
by  a  Director  and  there  shall  be  In  the  Office 
a  Deputy  Director  who  shall  perform  such 
duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the 
Director  and.  during  the  absence  or  Incapac- 
ity of  the  Director  or  during  a  vacancy  In 
that  office,  shall  act  as  the  Director.  Both 
the  Director  and  Deputy  Director  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  with  the  approval  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
given  by  resolution  of  each  House.  The  Di- 
rector and  Deputy  Director  shall  each  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  may  be  removed  by 
either  House  by  resolution.  The  Director  and 
Deputy  Director  shall  each  be  appointed 
without  regard  to  political  affiliation  and 
solely  on  the  basis  of  his  fitness  to  perform 
his  duties.  The  Director  shall  receive  the 
same  compensation  as  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  and  the  Deputy 
Director  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
highest  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  under  the 
General  Schedule  of  section  6332  of  title  6. 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  Personnel. — The  Director  shall  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  pro- 
fessional, technical,  clerical,  and  other  per- 
sonnel as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
duties  and  functions  of  the  Office.  All  per- 
sonnel of  the  Office  shall  be  appointed  with- 
out regard  to  political  affiliation  and  solely 
on  the  basis  of  their  fitness  to  perform  their 
duties.  The  Director  may  delegate  to  person- 
nel of  the  Office  authority  to  perform  any  of 
the  duties  and  functions  imposed  by  this 
Act  on  the  Office  or  on  the  Director.  For  pur- 
poses of  benefits,  rights,  and  privileges  other 
than  pay.  the  Director  and  Deputy  Director 
shall  be  treated  as  if  they  were  employees  of 
the  Senate.  All  other  personnel  of  the  Office 
shall  be  treated  as  If  they  were  employees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(c)  Experts  and  Consitltants. — In  carry- 
ing out  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  Office, 
the  Director  may  procure  the  temporary  (not 
to  exceed  one  year)  or  intermittent  services 
of  experts  or  consultants  or  organizations 
thereof  by  contract  as  Independent  contrac- 
tors, or  in  the  case  of  individual  experts  or 
consultants  by  employment  at  rates  of  pay 
not  In  excess  of  the  dally  equivalent  of  the 


highest  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  imder  the 
General  Schedule  of  section  5333  of  title  S 
United  States  Code. 

(d)  Relationship  to  Executive  Branch.^ 

(1)  Securino  or  information,  etc. Tin 

Director  is  authorized  to  secure  all  informa- 
tion, data,  estimates,  and  statistics  devel- 
oped by  the  various  departments,  agencies 
and  establishments  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  and  regulatory  agencies 
and  commissions  of  the  Government  in  the 
normal  course  of  their  operations  and  actlvl- 
ties.  All  such  departments,  agencies,  and 
establishments  and  regulatory  agencies  and 
commissions  shall  cooperate  with  the  Direc- 
tor by  furnishing  to  him  that  material  which 
he  determines  to  be  necessary  In  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  and  functions. 

(2)  Utilization     op     services,     etc. ^In 

carrying  out  the  duties  and  functions  of  the 
Office,  the  Director  may,  as  agreed  upon  with 
the  head  of  any  department,  agency  or 
estabUshment  of  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  or  regiUatory  agencv  or  commis- 
sion of  the  Government,  utiUze  the  services. 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  such  department 
agency,  or  establishment  or  such  regulatory 
agency  or  commission.  The  utilization  of 
such  services,  facilities,  and  personnel  may 
be  with  or  without  reimbursement  by  the 
Office  as  may  be  agreed  to. 

(3)  Ftrnishino  op  information,  services, 
etc. — The  head  of  each  department,  agency 
and  establishment  in  the  executive  branch! 
or  regulatory  agency  or  commission.  Is  au- 
thorized to  provide  the  Office  such  services 
facilities,  and  personnel  under  this 
subsection. 

(e)  Relationship  to  Other  Agencies  op 
Congress. — 

( 1 )  Coordination  of  operations. — TTie  Of- 
fice, the  General  Accounting  Office,  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  and  the  Office  of  Technol- 
ogy Assessment  shall  fuUy  coordinate  and 
cooperate  In  planning  and  conducting  their 
operations  to  utilize  most  effectively  the  in- 
formation, services,  and  capabilities  of  all 
congressional  agencies  in  carrj-lng  out  the 
various  responsibilities  assigned  to  each 
agency. 

(2)  Obtaining  information,  etc. — In 
carrying  out  duties  and  functions  of  the  Of- 
fice, the  Director  is  authorized  to  obtain  aU 
information,  data,  estimates,  and  statistics 
developed  by  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  In  the  normal  course 
of  their  operations  and  activities.  Requests 
for  Information,  and  the  compliance  with 
such  requesu.  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  procedures  to  be 
developed  and  agreed  upon  between  the  Di- 
rector and  the  Comptroller  General,  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress,  and  the  Technologr 
Assessment  Board,  respectively. 

(3)  Utilization  of  services,  etc. — In  carry- 
ing out  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  Office, 
the  Director  may.  as  agreed  upon  with  the 
Comptroller  General,  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  Technology  Assessment  Board, 
utilize  the  services,  facilities,  and  personnel 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office,  the  Library 
of  Congress,  and  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  utiliza- 
tion of  such  services,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel may  be  with  or  without  reimbursement 
by  the  Office  as  may  be  agreed  to. 

(4)  Furnishing  of  information,  services. 
"!«• — ^The  Comptroller  General,  the  Librarian 
of  Congress,  and  the  Technology  Assessment 
Board  are  authorized  to  provide  the  Office 
such  services,  facilities,  and  personnel  under 
this  subsection. 

(6)  Existino  authorities  not  otherwise 
affected. — Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided,  nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued as  modifying  any  existing  authorities 
or  responsibilities  of  the  General  Account- 
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mg  Office,  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the 
Offlee  of  Technology  Assessment. 

(f )  Appropriations. — There  are  hereby  au- 
tboriEed  to  be  approprUted  to  the  Office  for 
each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  it  to  carry  out  Its  duties  and 
functions.  Until  sums  are  first  appropriated 
to  the  Office  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  expenses  of  the  Office  shall  be 
paid,  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  Direc- 
tor, from  the  contmgent  fund  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

DUTIBB  AND  rtlNCTIOin! 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Assistance  to  Budget  Com- 
kxttebs. — It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function 
of  the  Office  to  provide  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  of  both  Houses  Information  with 
respect  to  the  budget,  appropriation  bills, 
other  bills  authorizing  or  providing  budget 
authority  or  tax  expenditures,  and  with  re- 
■pect  to  revenues,  receipts,  estimated  fu- 
ture revenues  and  receipts,  and  changing 
revenue  conditions.  The  Office  shall  also  pro- 
vide to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of 
either  House  such  other  related  information 
u  such  committee  may  request.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of 
either  House,  personnel  of  the  Office  shall 
be  assigned,  on  a  temporary  basis,  to  assist 
such  committee. 

(b)  Assistance  to  Other  Committees  and 
\{rtMmnti — At  the  request  of  any  other  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, any  Joint  committee  of  the  Con- 
grsH,  or  any  Member  of  the  Senate  or  the 
Bouse,  the  Office  shall  provide  to  such  com- 
mittee. Joint  committee,  or  Member  any  in- 
formation complied  In  carrying  out  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and  shall,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  provide  other  information 
requested  with  respect  to  the  budget,  appro- 
priation bills,  other  bills  authorizing  or 
providing  budget  authority  or  tax  expendi- 
tures, and  with  respect  to  revenues,  re- 
ceipts, estimated  future  revenue  and  reclpts, 
changing  revenue  conditions,  and  related  in- 
formation. At  the  request  of  any  such  com- 
mittee. Joint  committee,  or  Member,  person- 
nel of  the  Office  may  be  assigned,  on  a  tem- 
porary basis,  to  assist  such  committee.  Joint 
committee,  or  Member  with  respect  to  mat- 
ters directly  related  to  the  Items  enumerated 
In  the  preceding  sentence. 

(c)  Transfer  op  Pdnctions  of  Joint  Com- 
mittxb  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expendi- 
TDRK. — ^The  duties  and  functions  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal 
Kxpenditures  are  transferred  to  the  Office, 
and  the  Joint  Committee  Is  hereby  abolished. 

(d)  Report  on  Revenues  and  Budget  Out- 
UTS. — On  or  before  May  1  of  each  year,  and 
based  on  his  estimates  of  revenues  expected 
to  be  received  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment during  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
October  1  of  such  year,  the  Director  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  al- 
ternative levels  of  revenues  and  outlays  for 
such  fiscal  year.  Such  report  shall  also  set 
forth  the  existing  levels  of  tax  expenditures 
(the  tax  expenditure  budget)  and  an  esti- 
mate, based  on  projected  economic  factora, 
of  any  anticipated  change  in  the  level  of  tax 
expenditures  for  such  fiscal  year.  The  Direc- 
tor may  at  any  time  thereafter  submit  sub- 
sequent reports  to  the  Congress  revlsmg  the 
report  required  by  this  subsection. 

(e)  Projection  of  Revenues  and  Budget 
Outlats. — The  Director  shall  develop  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  the  effect  of  exlstmg 
laws  on  revenues  and  existing  authorizations 
and  budget  authority  on  outlays  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  the  ensuing  four  fiscal 
years.  Such  Information  shall  Include  the 
effect  of  tax  expenditures  on  revenues  and 
outlays,  and  the  effect  of  existing  laws  and 
existing  authorizations  and  budget  authority 
on  tax  expenditures. 

(f)  Use  op  Computers  and  Other  Tech- 
KIQUE8. — ^The  Director  may  equip  the  Office 
\"lth  up-to-date  computer  capabUlty,  obtain 
the  services  of  experts  and  consultants  In 


computer  technology,  and  develop  techniques 
for  the  evaluation  of  budgetary  reqtiire- 
ments,  including  the  establishment  of  data 
files  as  required  by  section  903  of  this  Act. 

PUBLIC  ACCESS  TO  BUDGET  DATA 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Right  To  Inspect  and  Copt. — 
Except  as  provided  In  subsections  (c)  and 
(d),  the  Director  shall  make  all  Information, 
data,  estimates,  and  statistics  obtained  un- 
der sections  201(d)(1)  and  201(e)(2)  avaQ- 
able  for  public  Inspection  and  copying  dur- 
ing normal  business  hours.  To  the  extent 
possible,  he  shall  at  the  request  of  any  per- 
son, furnish  a  copy  of  any  such  Information, 
data,  estimates,  or  statistics  requested,  upon 
payment  by  such  person  of  the  cost  of  mak- 
ing and  furnishing  such  copy. 

(b)  Index. — The  Director  shall  develop 
and  maintain  filing,  coding,  and  Indexing 
systems  that  Identify  the  Information,  data, 
estimates,  and  statistics  to  which  subsection 
(a)  applies  and  shall  make  such  systems 
available  for  public  use  during  normal  btisl- 
ness  hours. 

(c)  Exceptions. — Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  Information,  data,  estimates,  and 
statistics — 

(1)  which  are  specifically  exempted  from 
disclosure  by  Act  of  Congress;  or 

(2)  which  the  Director  determines  will  dis- 
close— 

(A)  matters  necessary  to  be  kept  secret 
in  the  Interests  of  national  defense  or  the 
confidential  conduct  of  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  United  States; 

(B)  Information  relating  to  the  trade  se- 
crets or  financial  or  commercial  Information 
pertaining  specifically  to  a  given  person  if 
the  Information  has  been  obtained  by  the 
Government  on  a  confidential  basis,  other 
than  through  an  application  by  such  person 
for  a  specific  Oovemment  financial  or  other 
benefit,  and  is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in 
order  to  prevent  undue  injury  to  the  com- 
petitive position  of  such  person;  or 

(C)  personnel  or  medical  data  or  similar 
data  the  disclosure  of  which  would  constitute 
a  clearly  unwarranted  Invasion  of  personal 
privacy, 

unless  the  portions  containing  such  informa- 
tion have  been  excised. 

(d)  Information  Obtained  for  Commit- 
tees AND  Members. — Subsection  (a)  shall  ap- 
ply to  any  Information,  data,  estimates,  and 
statistics  obtained  at  the  request  of  any 
committee  or  Member  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives,  or  any  Joint  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress,  unless  the  commit- 
tee. Member,  or  Joint  committee  making  the 
request  has  mstructed  the  Director  not  to 
make  such  mformatlon,  data,  estimates,  or 
statistics  available  for  public  liiq>ectlon  and 
copying. 

TTTI^  ni— CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
PROCESS 

The  timetable  with  respect  to  the  con- 
gressional budget  process  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  as  follows: 

On  or  before:  Action  to  be  completed : 

December  X Current  services  budget 

to  be  sumbltted. 

February  1 President's  budget  to  be 

submitted. 

April  16 Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee reports,  and 
Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue 
Taxation,  appropria- 
tions, taxing,  and 
other  committees 
submit  estimates,  to 
Budget  Committees. 

May   1 .     Congressional   Office  of 

the  Budget  submits 
report  to  Congress. 

May  31 _-  Congress  completes  ac- 
tion on  legislation 
authorizing  enact- 
ment of  new  budget 
authority. 


June  1 ...  Budget  Committees  re- 
port first  concurrent 
resolution  on  the 
budget. 

June  20 Bach   House  completes 

action  on   first  con- 
current resolution  on 
the  budget. 
July  1 Congress  completes  ac- 
tion on  first  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the 
budget. 
September  20 Congress  completes  ac- 
tion    on     legislation 
providing  new  budget 
authority. 
September  30 Congress  completes  ac- 
tion   on    celling    en- 
forcement bill. 

October  1 Fiscal  year  begins. 

adoption  op  concurrent  resolution 
Sec.  301.  (a)  Action  To  Be  Completed  bt 
JuLT  1. — On  or  before  July  1  of  each  year, 
the  Congress  shall  complete  action  on  a 
concurrent  resolution  setting  forth  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1  of  such 
year — 

(1)  TOTAL  BUDGET  OUTLATS  AND  TOTAL   NEW 

BUDGET  AUTHOBiTT. — Limitations  on  total 
budget  outlays  and  total  new  budget 
authority: 

(2)  Allocations  of  totals. — Appropriate 
levels  of  budget  outlays  and  new  budget 
authority  for  each  committee  of  the  Senate 
and  House  which  has  Jurisdiction  over  legis- 
lation providing  budget  authority,  based  on 
allocations  of  the  tctsil  budget  outlays  and 
total  new  budget  authority,  which  alloca- 
tions may  be  further  subdivided  among  the 
subcommittees  of  such  committees  or  on 
the  basis  of  major  program  groupings; 

(3)  Estimated  revenues. — E^stimated  rev- 
enue receipts  and  their  major  sources; 

(4)  Recommended  surplus  oa  DincTr. — 
The  amount,  if  any,  by  which  revenues 
should  exceeed  budget  outlays,  or  by  which 
budget  outlays  should  exceed  revenues,  con- 
sidering economic  conditions  and  all  other 
relevant  factors; 

(6)  Tax  expenditures  budget. — The  exist- 
ing levels  of  tax  expenditures  (the  tax  ex- 
penditures budget)  by  major  budget  cate- 
gories; 

(6)  Level  op  total  sevenues  and  total 
DEBT. — The  appropriate  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues and  the  public  debt; 

(7)  Recommended  chance  in  revenues. — 
The  amount,  if  any,  by  which  the  aggregate 
level  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  increased 
or  decreased  by  legislation  to  be  reported 
by  the  appropriate  committees; 

(8)  Recommended  chance  in  public  debt 
LIMIT. — ^The  amount,  if  any,  by  which  the 
statutory  limit  on  the  public  debt  should  be 
Increased  or  decreased  by  legislation  re- 
ported by  the  appropriate  committees;  and 

(0)  Spending  bills  to  spccipt  outlays. — 
The  extent  (if  any)  to  which  section  401 
'relating  to  requirement  that  budget  au- 
thority legislation  contam  limitation  on  out- 
lays) shall  apply  for  the  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Reports  bt  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee.— On  or  before  April  16  of  each  year,  the 
Jomt  Economic  Committee  shall  report  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  both  Houses 
Its  recommendations  as  to  the  fiscal  policy 
appropriate  to  the  goals  of  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946.  Including  where  appropriate 
recommendations  with  regard  to  major  cate- 
gories of  new  budget  authority  and  budget 
outlays.  The  Joint  committee  shall  aUo.  from 
time  to  time,  report  to  the  Committees  on 
the  Budget  of  both  Houses  such  other  recom- 
mendations as  It  deems  advisable. 

(c)  Views  and  Estimates  of  Other  Com- 
mittees.— On  or  before  April  16  of  each  year, 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  and 
Finance  of  the  Senate  shall  submit  their 
views  and  estimates  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  of  the  Senate,  the  Committees 
en  Appropriations  and  Ways  and  Means  of 
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(3)  the  economic  assumptions  »nd  pro- 
gram objectives  which  underlie  U  j  limita- 
tions, appropriate  levels,  estimate)  deficits, 
or  surpluses,  and  levels  of  revenue  ind  pub- 
lic debt  set  forth  in  such  concurre;  t  resolu- 
tion, and  the  alternative  economic  assump- 
tions and  program  objectives  w  ilch  the 
committee  considered  In  formulai  ng  such 
concurrent  resolution; 

(4)  specific  projections,  not  11  ilted  to 
the  following,  for  the  next  five  fits  %\  years, 
of — 

<A)  the  estimated  levels  of  toti  budget 
outlays  and  new  budget  authority  tor  each 
fiscal  jrear  in  such  period, 

(B)  the  estimated  revenues  to  be  received 
and  the  major  sources  thereof,  and  he  esti- 
mated surplus  or  deficit,  If  any,  or  each 
fiscal  year  In  such  period,  based  u]  on  such 
estimated  revenues  and  the  estlmal  id  levels 
of  total  budget  outlays  and  ne« 
authority  eet  forth  pursuant  to 
graph  (A),  and 

(C)  the  estimated  levels  of  tax     xpendi- 
tures  by  major  budget  categories;     nd 

(S)  an  explanation  of  any  si  nlficant 
changes  in  the  proposed  levels  ol  Federal 
assistance  to  State  and  local  gove  nments. 
Such  report  shall  also  contain  th(  recom- 
mendations of  the  Joint  Economic  '  ommit- 
tee  as  reported  pursuant  to  subsec  Ion  (b) 
and  the  separate  views  of  other  coi  imlttees 
and  Joint  committees  as  submitted  j  itrsuant 
to  section  (c) . 

(e)  Floor  Action. — On  or  before  rune  20 
of  each  year,  each  House  shall  comi  lete  ac- 
tion on  a  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  referred  to  In  subsection  (a  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1  Df  such 
year  (except  for  action  on  any  co  iference 
report  on  such  concxirrent  resolutl  n). 

(f)  ErFxcT  or  Cebtain  AojouaNi  ents. — 
Whenever  after  June  1  of  any  yea  ,  either 
House  is  not  In  session  because  ol  an  ad- 
journment or  recess  more  than  th  »e  days 
to  a  day  certain,  then  In  applying  subsec- 
tion (e)  to  such  Houae,  there  shall  )e  sub- 
stituted for  June  20  that  date  whlct  follows 
June  20  by  the  same  number  of  di  rs  (not 
exceeding  seven  In  the  aggregate)  as  the 
number   of   days   after  June    I    and    before 


June  20,  on  which  such  House  was  not  In 
session  because  of  any  such  adjournment  or 
recess. 

(g)  Extension  Whesx  Specitieo  Date  Faixs 
ON  Saturday,  Sitnoat,  ok  Houday. — When 
any  date  specified  In  subsection  (d)  or  (e) 
(as  modified  by  subsection  (f))  falls  on  a 
Saturday,  Simday,  or  legal  holiday  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  In  any  year,  there  shall 
be  substituted  for  that  date  the  next  suc- 
ceeding date  which  Is  not  a  Saturday,  Sun- 
day, or  legal  holiday  in  the  District  of 
ColumbU. 

(h)  EfTECT  OF  Failitre  To  Adopt  Concur- 
rent Resolution  by  July  1. — If  the  Con- 
gress falls  to  complete  action  on  the  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  referred  to 
In  subsection  (a)  on  or  before  July  1  of  any 
year,  then,  until  such  action  is  completed — 

(1)  U  each  Houae  has  agreed  to  such  a 
concurrent  resolution,  the  fig\u«  for  each 
matter  set  forth  pursuant  to  paragaraph  (2) 
of  subsection  (a)  for  the  fiscal  year  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  lower  figure  contained  in 
the  concurrent  resolution  agreed  to  by 
either  House,  and  the  limitations  on  total 
outlays  and  total  new  budget  authority  set 
forth  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  such 
subsection  shall  be  the  sums  of  such  lower 
figures; 

(2)  if  one  House  has  agreed  to  such  a  con- 
current resolution,  the  figures  for  the  mat- 
ters set  forth  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
for  the  fiscal  year  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
figures  contained  in  that  concurrent  resolu- 
tion; and 

(3)  If  neither  House  has  agreed  to  such  a 
concurrent  resolution,  the  figures  for  the 
matters  set  forth  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
for  the  fiscal  year  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
respective  figures  therefor  set  forth  In  the 
budget  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  ptir- 
suant  to  section  201(d)  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C.  11),  as 
added  by  section  601  of  this  Act. 
For  any  period  for  which  paragraph  (1),  (2), 
or  (3)  applies,  there  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  adopted  a  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  referred  to  In  this  section  which 
contains  the  figures  referred  to  In  the  ap- 
plicable paragraph. 

ADOmoNAL   concurrent   RESOLmONS   ON   THE 

BUDcrr 
Sec  302.  (a)  Required  Reattirmation  or 
Revision. — When  required  under  section 
309(d) .  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  each 
House  shaU  report  a  concurrent  resolution 
which  reaffirms  or  revises  the  concurrent  res- 
olution adopted  pursuant  to  section  301  for 
a  fiscal  year,  or,  if  a  concurrent  resolution 
for  such  fiscal  year  has  been  adopted  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b),  which  reaffirms  or 
revises  the  most  recently  adopted  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  for  such  fiscal 
year. 

(b)  Permissible  Revisions. — At  any  time 
after  the  concurrent  resolution  for  a  fiscal 
year  has  been  adopted  pursuant  to  section 
301,  and  before  the  close  of  such  fiscal  year, 
the  two  Houses  may  adopt  a  concurrent  res- 
olution on  the  budget  which  revises  the  most 
recently  adopted  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  such  fiscal  year. 

RULES  FOR  consideration  OF  CONCURRENT 

resolutions  or  the  budget 
Sec.  303.   (a)   Procedure  After  Report  or 
Committee. — 

(DA  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
reported  In  either  House  shall  be  highly  priv- 
ileged. It  shall  be  in  order  at  any  time  after 
the  third  day  following  the  day  on  which  the 
report  accompuaylng  such  a  concurrent  res- 
olution is  available  to  move  to  proceed  to  its 
consideration  (even  though  a  previous  mo- 
tion to  the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed 
to) .  Such  a  motion  shall  be  highly  privileged 
and  shall  not  be  debatable.  An  amendment 
to  the  motion  shall  not  be  In  order,  and  It 


shall  not  be  In  order  to  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  Is  agreed  to 
or  disagreed  to. 

(2)  Debate  on  any  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget,  and  all  amendments  thereto 
shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred hours  (twenty  hours.  In  the  case  of  a 
concurrent  resolution  repwrted  after  recom- 
mittal pursuant  to  section  304(c)).  General 
debate  shall  be  divided  equally  between  the 
majority  and  minority  parties.  Debate  on  any 
amendment  shall  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  four  hours,  which  shall  be  equally  di- 
vlded  between  those  favoring  and  those 
opposing  the  amendment.  A  motion  further 
to  Umit  debate  Is  not  debatable.  A  motion 
to  recommit  the  concurrent  resolution  is  not 
in  order,  and  It  is  not  In  order  to  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  concurrent 
resolution  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to.  An 
amendment  to  a  concurrent  resolution  re- 
ported after  reconunlttal  pursuant  to  section 
304(c)  shall  be  In  order  only  If  It  Is  in  order 
under  section  304  (f ) . 

(b)  Decisions  Wn-HouT  Debate  on  Motiow 
To    PosTPOfTE    or    Proceed. — 

(1)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with  respect 
to  the  consideration  of  any  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget,  and  motions  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  other  business,  shall 
be  decided  without  debate. 

(2)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  Chair 
relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  the  procedure  relating  to  any 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  shall  be 
decided  without  debate. 

(c)  Procedure  After  Passage  by  Okk 
House. — If,  prior  to  the  passage  by  one  House 
of  a  concurrent  resolution  of  that  House,  that 
House  receives  from  the  other  House  a  con- 
ciurent  resolution  of  such  other  House 
then — 

( 1 )  the  procedure  with  respect  to  the  con- 
current  resolution  of  the  first  House  shall  be 
the  same  as  If  no  concurrent  resolution  from 
the  other  House  had  been  received;  but 

(2)  on  any  vote  on  final  passage  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  from  the  other  House 
shall  be  automatically  substituted. 

(d)  Action  on  Conference  Reports. 

(1)  The  conference  report  on  any  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  shall  be 
highly  prlvUeged  In  each  House.  It  shall 
be  in  order  at  any  time  after  the  third  day 
following  the  day  on  which  such  a  conference 
report  Is  reported  and  Is  available  to  move  to 
proceed  to  its  consideration  (even  though 
a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect  has 
been  disagreed  to) .'Such  a  motion  shall  be 
highly  privileged  and  shall  not  be  debatable. 
An  amendment  to  the  motion  shall  not  be  in 
order,  and  It  shall  not  be  In  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(2)  Debate  on  the  conference  report  shall 
be  limited  to  not  more  than  ten  hours,  which 
shall  be  divided  equally  between  those  favor- 
ing and  those  opposing  the  conference  report. 
A  motion  to  recommit  the  conference  report 
shall  not  be  In  order  and  It  shall  not  be  In 
order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  conference  report  Is  agreed  to  or 
disagreed  to. 

(3)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  consideration  of  such  confer- 
ence report  and  motions  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  other  business,  shall  be 
decided  without  debate. 

(4)  Appeals  from  decisions  of  the  Chair 
relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure  relating 
to  such  conference  report  shall  be  decided 
without  debate. 


FLOOR    amendments    TO    CONCURRENT 
resolutions    ON    THE    BUDGET 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Initial  Floor  Considera- 
tion.— During  the  consideration  in  either 
House  of  any  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
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tmdget,  an  amendment  aihall  not  be  In  order 
unless — 

(1)  it  Is  germane, 

(3)  there  has  been  made  available  an 
analysis  prepared  by  the  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Office  of  the  Budget  which  sets 
forth  the  effect  (if  any)  which  such  amend- 
ment would  have  on  both  budget  outlays 
and  new  budget  authority,  on  revenues  If 
appropriate,  and 

(3)  in  the  case  of  an  amendment  to  a  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  which  has 
been  reported  after  recommittal  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c),  it  Is  in  order  under  sub- 
section (f). 

Paragraph  (2)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
amendment  If,  at  the  time  such  amendment 
Is  proposed,  the  Member  proposing  such 
amendment  states  that  an  analysis  was  re- 
quested (giving  the  date  of  such  request), 
but  has  not  been  received,  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Congressional  Office  of  the  Budget. 

(b)  Floor  Amendments  Always  in  Order 
To  Make  Concurrent  Resolution  Con- 
BI8TCNT. — ^Notwithstanding  any  other  rule 
(other  than  thoee  provided  In  this  section) , 
an  amendment,  or  series  of  amendments,  to 
a  ooncurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  pro- 
posed in  either  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  always  be  In  order  If 
such  amendment  or  series  of  amendments 
proposes  to  change  any  figure  or  figiires  then 
contained  In  such  ooncurrent  resolution  so 
that  such  concurrent  resolution  would  (if 
such  amendment  or  series  of  amendments 
were  adopted)  not  be  consistent  within  the 
meaning  of  subsection  (d) . 

(c)  PROCEOusx  if  Floor  Amendments  Make 
Concurrent  Resolution  Inconsistent. — If 
after  all  amendments  proposed  to  a  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  have  been 
considered,  such  concurrent  resolution  Is 
Inconsistent  within  the  meaning  of  subsec- 
tion (d),  it  shall  be  recommitted  by  the 
presiding  officer,  without  further  motion,  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  with  instruc- 
tions to  rep<Hrt  such  ooncurrent  resolution 
back  to  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  the  case  may  be,  within  three 
days  (not  counting  any  day  on  which  that 
House  Is  not  in  session)  In  a  form  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  subsection    (e). 

(d)  Meaning  of  Inconsistency. — For  pur- 
poaea  of  this  section,  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  Is  Inconsistent  If,  with 
respect  to  the  figures  described  In  and  set 
forth  pursuant  to  section  301  (a)  — 

(1)  with  respect  to  budget  outlays  or  new 
bndget  authority,  the  sum  of  the  allocation 
at  totals  does  not  equal  total  budget  out- 
lays or  total  new  budget  authority,  as  the 
ease  may  be,  or 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  reventiee 
less  the  recommended  surplus  or  plus  the 
recommended  deficit  does  not  equal  the  total 
budget  outlays,  or 

(8)  the  estimated  revenues  combined  with 
the  change  in  revenues  does  not  equal  the 
appropriate  level  of  total  revenues,  or 

(4)  the  change  in  public  debt  limit  Is  not 
sufficient  to  allow  implementation  of  the 
appropriate  level  of  total  debt,  or 

(6)  any  combination  of  (1),  (2),  (3),  and 
(4)  above. 

(e)  Action  by  Budget  Committee  After 
Bbcommtttal. — When  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  is  recommitted  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c),  such  committee  shall  report 
such  concurrent  resolution  back  to  its 
House  in  a  form  which  is  not  inconsistent 
and  which  preserves,  to  the  greatest  extent 
practicable,  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  floor 
amendments  previously  adopted. 

(f)  Floor  Amendments  After  Recom- 
mtttal. — ^During  the  consideration  In  either 
the  Senate  or  tlie  House  of  Representatives 
of  a  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
reported  back  after  recommittal  pursuant  to 


•ubaectlon  (e),  an  amendment,  or  aeries  of 
amendments,  shall  not  be  in  order  unless 
it  preserves  the  concurrent  resolution  in  a 
form  which  is  not  Inconslatent. 

(g)  Record  and  Analysis  of  Effect  of 
Floor  Action. — During  the  consideration  in 
either  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  a  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget,  the  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Office  of  the  Budget  shall  maintain  a  record 
of  the  effect  (if  any)  which  floor  amend- 
ments adopted  would  have  on  budget  outlays 
and  new  budget  authority  and  the  flgures 
set  forth  pursuant  to  section  301(a).  On 
each  day  on  which  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  is  under  consideration  in 
either  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Director  shall  make  available 
to  Members  of  that  House,  before  the  House 
meets  on  such  day,  the  record  so  maintained 
by  him  as  of  the  close  of  the  preceding 
day. 
concurrent    resolution    on    the    budget 

must  BE  adopted  BEFORE  APPROPRIATIONS 
AND  CHANGES  IN  REVENUES  AND  PUBLIC 
DEBT    LIMIT    ARE    MADE 

Sec.  305.  (a)  In  General. — It  shall  not 
be  in  order  in  either  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  consider  any 
bill  or  resolution  (or  amendment  thereto) 
wlilch  provides — 

(1)  new  budget  authority  for  a  flscal  year, 

(2)  an  increase  or  decrease  in  revenues 
to  become  effective  during  a  fiscal  year,  or 

(3)  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  public 
debt  limit  to  become  effective  during  a  fis- 
cal   year, 

until  the  concurrent  resolution  for  such  year 
referred  to  in  section  301(a)  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Congress. 

(b)  Exception  for  Multi-year  PtrNDiNG.— 
In  order  to  provide  for  multiyear  advance 
funding  for  programs  where  for  planning 
purposes  there  is  a  need  to  know  in  advance 
the  amoimt  of  fimds  which  will  be  avail- 
able, particularly  programs  of  Federal  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  governments,  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  apply  to  new  budget 
authority  which  first  becomes  available  in  a 
flscal  year  following  the  fiscal  year  to  which 
the  conciurent  resolution  applies. 

LEGISLATION  DEALING  WITH  CONGRESSIONAL 
BITDGET  MUST  BE  HANDLED  BY  BUDGET  COM- 
MITTEES 

Sec.  306.  No  bill  or  resolution,  and  no 
amendment  to  any  bill  or  resolution,  dealing 
with  any  matter  which  is  within  the  Juris- 
diction Of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of 
either  Hoxise  shall  be  considered  In  that 
House  unless  It  Is  a  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  which  has  been  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  of  that  House 
(or  from  the  consideration  of  which  such 
committee  has  been  discharged)  or  unless  it 
is  an  amendment  to  such  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution. 

SUMMARIES  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  ACTIONS 

Sec.  307.  (a)  Reports  on  Legislation  Pro- 
viDiNo  New  Bthx^et  AtrrHORTrr  or  Limtixno 
Outlays. — Whenever  a  committee  of  either 
House  reports  a  bill  or  resolution  to  its  House 
providing  new  budget  authority  or  limiting 
budget  outlays,  or  both,  for  a  fiscal  year,  the 
report  accompanying  that  bill  or  resolution 
shall  contain  a  statement  prepared  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Director  of  the  Congres- 
sional Office  of  the  Budget  detailing — 

(1)  how  the  new  budget  authority  in  that 
bill  or  resolution  compares  with  the  limita- 
tions on,  and  the  applicable  appropriate 
levels  of,  new  budget  authority  and 
budget  outlays  set  forth  in  the  most  recent- 
ly adopted  concvurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  such  fiscal  year; 

(2)  a  projection  for  the  period  of  five 
flscal  years  beginning  with  such  flscal  year 
of  the  budget  outlays  which  will  result  from 
that  bill  or  r'^solution  in  each  flscal  year  in 
such  period;  and 


(3)  the  impact  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments of  the  new  budget  authority  and 
budget  outlays  authorized  by  that  bill  or 
resolution. 

(b)  Up-to-Date  Tabulation  of  Congres- 
sional Budget  Actions. — The  Director  of  th"? 
Congressional  Office  of  the  Budget  shall  issue 
a  dally  report  detailing  and  tabiilating  tlie 
progress  of  congressional  action  on  legisla- 
tion providing  new  budget  authority  or  lim- 
iting budget  outlays  for  a  flscal  year.  Spc- 
cificlally,  such  report  shall  include — 

(1)  an  up-to-date  tabulation  compai'in^ 
the  new  budget  authority  and  budget  out- 
lays in  legislation  on  which  Congress  has 
completed  action  to  the  limitations  on,  and 
the  appropriate  levels  of,  new  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays  set  forth  in  the 
most  recently  adopted  concurrent  resolutlo.i 
on  the  budget  for  such  fiscal  year;  and 

(2)  an  up-to-date  status  report  on  all  new 
budget  authority  legislation  for  such  fiscal 
year  in  both  Houses. 

(c)  FrvE-YEAR  Projection  of  Congression- 
al Budget  Action. — After  a  bill  required  to  bo 
reported  for  a  fiscal  year  under  section  309 (b  i 
has  been  enacted  into  law,  the  Director  of 
the  Congressional  Office  of  the  Budget  shall 
issue  a  report  projecting  for  the  period  of  five 
fiscal  years  beginning  with  such  fiscal  year — 

(1)  total  budget  outlays  and  new  budget 
authority  for  each  fiscal  year  in  such  pe- 
riod; and 

(2)  revenues  to  be  received  and  the  major 
sources  thereof,  and  the  surplus  or  deficit,  if 
any,  for  each  fiscal  year  in  such  period. 

(d)  Reports  on  Legislation  PROviDtNG  New 
Tax  Expenditures. — Whenever  a  committee 
of  either  House  reports  a  bill  or  resolution  to 
its  House  providing  new  or  increased  tax  ex- 
penditures during  a  fiscal  year,  the  report 
accompanying  that  bill  or  resolution  shall 
contain  a  statement  prepared  in  consultation 
with  the  Director  of  the  Congressional  Office 
of  the  Budget  detailing — 

( 1 )  how  the  new  tax  expenditures  provided 
in  that  bill  or  resolution  will  affect  the  exisi  - 
ing  levels  of  tax  expenditures  as  set  forth  hi 
the  most  recently  adc^ted  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  for  such  fiscal  year,  and 
a  Justification  for  any  deviation  from  tho^e 
levels; 

(2)  a  projection  for  the  period  of  five  fiscal 
years  beginning  with  such  fiscal  year  of  the 
tax  expenditures  which  will  result  from  that 
bill  or  resolution  in  each  fiscal  year  in  sucli 
period;  and 

(3)  the  impact,  if  any.  on  State  and  locnl 
governments  of  the  tax  expendltvires  pro- 
vided by  that  bill  or  resolution. 

ACTION    ON    BILLS    PROVIDrNG    NEW 
BUDGET    AtTTHORITT 

Sec.  308.  (a)  Bills  To  Be  Enacted  Beforv: 
Beginning  of  Fiscal  Tear. — In  order  to  pro- 
mote sound  fiscal  policies  and  procedures, 
the  Congress  declares  that — 

(1)  on  or  before  September  20  preceding 
the  beginning  of  a  fiscal  year  all  bills  and 
resolutions  providing  new  budget  authoritv 
for  such  fiscal  year  (other  than  supplemen- 
tal, deficiency,  and  continuing  appropriations 
bills  and  resolutions)  and  all  bills  and  reso- 
lutions providing  new  tax  expenditures  dur- 
ing such  fiscal  year  shall  be  enacted  into 
law;  and 

(2)  before  the  beginning  of  a  fiscal  year, 
a  bill  required  to  be  reported  under  section 
309(b)  shaU  be  enacted  Uito  law. 

(b)  Required  Provision  or  New  Budget 
AuTHORTTT  LEGISLATION. — ^Every  bill  or  reso- 
lution providing  new  budget  authority  for  a 
flscal  year  (other  than  supplemental,  defi- 
ciency, and  continuing  appropriations  bills 
and  resolutions)  shall  contain  a  proriaion 
that  the  new  budget  authcH^ty  provided  in 
such  bill  or  resolution  shall  not  become  ef- 
fective untu  a  bill  required  to  be  reported 
under  section  309(b)  has  been  enacted  into 
law. 
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ncT  TO  PcHMT  or  Ohkk. — It  ahal^  no*  Im  in 
ontor  In  ittntr  Boom  to  ooniliMr  aay  MU 
or  resolution  proTldlng  new  budget  >utlmrtty 
(or  Mijr  ooiifM»ao»  report  on  anf  cuch  bill 
or  raaolutlon)  wtilch  UOm  to  co|aiply  with 
tlM  pt<OTldons  of  aubMotlon  (b).  | 
xNruwjunvT  oar  cnuaros  on  trE|r  bttdcet 

AXTTHUtRI    Am   SUBCET   OUT^TS 

_  Sac.   SM.    (a)    ZUpokt   bt    CoHltaKssiONAi. 
Ovnciv  or  thx  Bcoorr. — Aa  soon  fli  passible 
after  all  bUla  and  zvacrfutlons  prowling  new 
budget  authority  for  a  fiscal  year  (^ber  than 
Boppletnental,    deflciency,    and    t^ntlnnlng 
appropriations  bUIs  and  resolutisis)    have 
been  enacted  Into  law,  the  Dlrecftr  of  the 
Congressional  OA«e  of  the  Budget  fchall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Committefs  on  the 
Budget  and  the  Committees  on  4l>proprla- 
tlons  of  both  Houses  a  report  aet^ng  forth 
for  such  fiscal  year  the  total  amouiits  of  new 
btidget  authority  and  outlays  for  ^ich  fiscal 
year  and  a  breakdown  of  such  total  amounts 
In  such  detail  as  such  committees  i^y  direct, 
(b)  AcnoiT  To  ErrsrruATK  Bills  jure  Rkbo- 
LunoNS  PaoTiDiwo  New  Budget  Atr^oarrr. — 
After  all  laws  described  in  subs^tion   (a) 
for  a  fiscal  year  have  been  enacted  4md  when 
the  total  amounts  of  new  budget  |inthorlty 
and  outlays  prorMed  In  such  law*  for  such 
fiscal  year  do  not  exceed  the  Umtlgtlons  set 
forth  In  the  most  recently  adoptei  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  for  ^gieh  fiscal 
year,  the  Committee  on  Approprftitlona  of 
each  House  shall,  as  soon  as  possllie,  report 
to  Its  House  a  bill  proTldlng  thaf  the  new 
budget  authority  pronded  In  such  ^ws  shall 
become  effective.  ij 

(C)      Acnoif     IF    COHCVRBENT     ItlsOLimON 

Ceiungs  Ake  Kxcbedeb.—  i 

(1)  If,  with  re^>ect  to  any  flscal%ear,  the 
total  amount  of  new  budget  autJIortty  or 
ootlajs  proTlded  In  laws  deserlbwt  In  sub- 
section (a)  exceeds  the  limitation  ton  total 
new  budget  authority  or  outlays  settforth  In 
the  moat  recently  adopted  eoncunibt  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  for  such  fiaial  year, 
then  the  Committee  on  Approprl^^ons  of 
each  Hoine  shall,  as  soon  as  posslblejlafter  all 
lawa  ilssmbed  In  subsection  (a)  hara  been 
enacted,  report  to  its  House  a  bi%  to  be 
known  as  the  celling  enforcement 
maata  tfaa  nqulmnMita  of 

(1)  A  esiUag  •nforoanant  blU 
nquliMiMata  of  this  paragraph 
raaBlnrti  amounts  of  new  budget  a< 
other  budget  authority  so  that  the 
l»«dg*t  aathorlty  and  outlays  for 
yaar  provldsd  by  lawa  dasonbad  in 
(a)  do  not  sweaed  the  limitations 
new  budget  authority  and  outlays, 
tlvely,  for  such  flacal  yaar  set  fort] 
moat  recently  adopted  concurrent  r< 
oQ  the  budget. 

(d)  SsQuiaxD  BKPoamro   or  Coni 
ItESOLtrnoN  on  thx  Buuuai. — ^If — 

(1>  the  oeUlng  •nforcsment  MU 
undar  aohaectlon  (c)  Is  reoomml^ 
ant  to  aectloa  SlO(c).  by  either  Ho 
Committee  on  Appropnatlons  of  thai  House, 
or  ' 

(3)  such  blU  Is  not  so  recommilted  by 
either  Hbuse.  but  Is  not  enacted  lifto  law. 
tha  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  eacl  House 
shall  report  to  Its  House  a  concuiTej|t  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  which  revises  jkr  reaf- 
firms the  most  recently  adopted  coaburrent 
resolntton  on  the  budget  for  the  &aSl  year. 

(e)  FiMAi.  ComRMOMTioN  or  Cm4|ro  Bw- 
wrnxmitrmT  Wn.i,. — After  a  ooncurrenft  reso- 
lutkm  on  the  budget  reported  undar  sub- 
saetlan  (d)  has  been  adopted  by  ^ngreas. 
tha  Oommlttoa  on  ApproprUtlons  #f  aat^ 
Houaa  AaU  report  to  Ma  Booae  a  oailag  an- 
faroMMnt  bin  or  dhafl  nport  tlM  oaling  an- 

and  raoooualttad  to  Ik  irnrwisnt  Inaiartton 
310<c».  Such  oalUne  anforcemeat  bjpl  ahall 


fiscal 

total 
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resolud  amounts  of  new  budget  authority 
or  other  budget  authority  ao  that  tha  total 
new  budget  authorl^  and  outlays  for  the 
fiscal  year  do  no*  aaoeed  the  ""«ifafttlfns  set 
forth  In  such  concurrent  resolution. 

(f )  Pao  Rata  KisciBSioir  Bnx. — If  for  any 
fiscal  yaar — 

(1)  the  Congress  falls  to  adopt  a  concur- 
rent reaolutlon  on  tha  budget  reported  un- 
dar aubsactlon  (d) ,  or 

(a)  a  oalUng  enforcement  bill  reported 
imder  aubsectlon  (e)  is  not  enacted  Into 
law. 

the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  each 
HOosa  shall  report  to  its  House  a  bUl  which 
Biaats  tha  requirements  of  aubaectlon  (c)  (3) 
and  In  which  all  rescissions  of  budget  au- 
thority are  on  a  pro  rata  basis  applied  to  all 
araOahla  budget  authority  (other  than 
budget  authority  for  outlays  which  are  not 
controllable) . 

(g)  Congress  Mat  Not  Aojoukn  or  Rbcebs 
Until  Law  Is  Enactsb. — ^After  September  SO 
of  any  year,  it  shaU  not  be  In  order  In  either 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  consider  any  resolution  providing  for  the 
adjournment  or  recess  of  either  House  for  a 
period  of  more  than  three  days,  unless  a  bill 
required  to  l>e  reported  under  subsection  (b) 
has  been  enacted  Into  law  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  on  October  1  of  each  year, 
auLcs  ro«  coNsnwaAnoN  or  bills  SEPoaTEo 

mmoi  SEcnoN  see 
Sec.  310.  (a)  Section  303  Roles  To  Ap- 
ply.— Except  as  provided  In  sxibsectlon  (b), 
the  rules  provided  m  section  303  for  the 
consideration  of  concurrent  resolutions  on 
the  budget  shall  also  apply  to  bills  reported 
under  section  309. 

(b)  Debate:  LiMrrATiONS. — Debate  on  any 
bill  reported  under  section  309,  and  all 
amendments  thereto,  shall  be  limited  to  not 
more  than  thirty  houra,  which  shall  be 
equally  divided  between  the  majority  and 
minority  parties.  Debate  on  any  amendment 
shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  two  hours. 
whidh  shall  be  equally  divided  between  those 
favoring  and  those  opposing  the  amendment. 
Debate  on  a  conference  report  on  any  such 
bill  shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  ten 
hours,  which  shall  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween those  favoring  and  those  exposing  the 
conference  report. 

(c)  Recommittal  of  Ceiling  Enpobce- 
MEMT  Biua  Repobtkd  Undke  Sectioh  309 
(o). — ^If.  after  amendments  proposed  In 
either  House  to  a  oelUng  enforcement  bill 
reported  under  aeetloa  S09(c)  hava  bean 
considered,  such  bill  does  not  meet  the  ra- 
qulramsnu  of  aecUon  30*  (e)  (3).  It  shaU  be 
reoofnmltted  by  the  Prasldlng  CXBoer.  without 
further  motion,  to  tha  Committee  on  Appro- 
priatloaa  of  that  House. 

(d)  RaooMMRTAL  or  Ceilinc  EMPoacsMBrr 
Bills  RsroBTBB  Unoeb  SacnoN  309(e)  and 
Pro  Rata  Rescission  Bills  Reported  uma 
Section  309(f).— If,  after  aU  amendmants 
proposed  In  either  House  to  a  bUl  reported 
under  section  809(e)  or  309(f)  have  been 
considered,  such  bill  does  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  those  sections,  It  shall  be 
raoommltted  by  the  Presiding  OfBcer,  without 
further  moUon.  In  the  form  as  then  amended 
to  tha  Committee  on  Appropriations  oC  that 
House  with  Instruetlona  to  report  the  bUl 
back  to  that  House  within  three  days  (not 
counting  any  day  on  whk^  that  House  is  not 
in  sesBlon)  In  a  form  which  meets  the  re- 
qnlramanta  of  aectton  S09(e)  or  309(f) ,  as  the 
oaaa  may  be.  and  which  praeerrts.  to  the 
gnatast  practicable  extant,  the  spirit  and 
the  letter  of  floor  amendments  prerloualy 
adcptad. 

(e>  riooa  Amkndkxntb  Aptes  Recommit- 
tal.— Dtirlng    tha    coaaldaratlon    In    either 
Houaa  o«  «  bUl  reported  back  after  recom- 
aaittal    pursuant    to    subsaotton     <d>,    an 
lodment  or  aertas  of  ameodmenta  ahall 


not  be  In  order  unlaas  It  prasarvea  tha  bUl  in 
a  form  which  meets  the  requiremants  of 
section  309(e)  or  309(f),  as  the  case  may 
be. 

(f)  Amevoments  To  Mbxt  REQiTiazMtiixs 
Always  in  Oaoaa. — Notwithstanding  aa, 
other  rule,  if  during  the  consideration  in 
either  House  of  a  bUl  reported  under  sec- 
tion 300  (c).  (e).  or  (f)  auch  bUl  does  not,  at 
any  time,  meet  the  requirements  of  those 
sections,  an  amendment  or  series  of  amend- 
ments which  woiild,  if  adopted,  make  such 
bill  meet  such  requirements  shall  always  be 
in  order. 

(g)  Conference  Reports. — It  shall  not  be 
in  order  In  either  House  to  consider  a  con- 
ference report  on  a  bill  reported  under  sec- 
tion 309  (c),  (e).  or  (f)  U  the  bill  as  recom- 
mended in  the  conference  report  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  those  sections. 
sopplemkntal  and  okficienct  APPaoPRUTIOas 

MUST   BE    within   CEILINCS 

Sec.  311.  After  the  biU  required  to  be  re- 
ported for  a  fiscal  year  under  section  309 
(b)  has  been  enacted  Into  law.  It  shaU  not 
be  in  order  in  either  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  consider  any  bill  or 
resoluuon  providing  additional  new  budget 
authority  for  such  fiscal  year,  any  amsMI. 
tnent  to  any  such  bill  or  resolution,  or  any 
conference  report  <»  any  such  bill  or  raaotn- 
tlon.  If— 

(1)  the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  rwoiv- 
tlon  as  reported, 

(2)  the  adoption  of  such  amendment  and 
the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolution  as 
so  amended,  or 

(3)  the  enactment  of  such  bUl  or  resolu- 
tion In  the  form  recommended  In  such  ooa- 
ferenee  report, 

would  cauaa  the  limitation  on  total  new 
budget  authority  or  the  limitation  on  total 
budget  ouUaya  set  forth  in  the  moat  recaat- 
ly  adopted  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  such  fiscal  year  to  be  exoaedsd, 
TITLE  IV — ADDITipNAL  RtTLES  TO 

IMPROVE  FISC^  JRRCXJEDURES 
BUDCXT  AirrHOBITY  LEGISLATION   MAY  SI 
REQtnaES  TO  CONTAIN  OUTLAY  LIMITATIONS 

amc.  401.  (a)  ACTION  by  BxmacT  Coh- 
MTiTEEs. — Whenever  a  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  for  a  fiscal  year  so  requires 
(and  to  the  extent  provided  in  such  concur- 
rent resolution) — ■ 

(1)  bills  and  resolutions  providii^  new 
budget  authority  for  that  flaoal  year  rapoctad 
la  each  House  ahaU  also  mpmcUf  the  amount 
of  outlaya  which  may  be  made  during  that 
fiscal  yuar  both  pursuant  to  tha  new  budget 
authority  provided  by  the  bill  or  reaolutlon 
and  to  any  other  available  budget  authority. 

(3)  IsglaUtlon  shaU  be  reported  by  the 
Commlttao  on  Appropriations  In  each  House 
for  that  fiscal  yaar  specif ylng  the  *n««iiiit  of 
outlays  which  may  be  mads  during  tha  fiscal 
year  undar  permanent  budget  authority,  and 

(3)  amendmanta  proposed  In  each  Bouse  to 
bills  or  resolutions  providing  new  budget 
authority  for  that  fiscal  year  which  Increase 
or  decrease  the  amount  of  any  budget  au- 
thority shall  also  specify  the  amount  of  out- 
lays which  may  be  made  during  that  fiscal 
year  pursuant  to  the  budget  authority  ao  in- 
creased or  decreased. 

(b)  ImttatMnoM  FAJLam  To  Comply  Sob- 
JBCT  TO  PoiMT  or  OaBKR. — If  any  requirement 
referred  to  in  subssctlon  (a)  applies  for  a  fis- 
cal yaar.  It  shaU  not  be  in  order  to  consider 
In  althar  House  any  bUl.  resolution,  or 
amendmrant  which  does  not  comply  with  such 
requiremant. 

(c)  SruMxs  AND  Assistance  bt  Congbcs- 

SIONAI.  OVFKE  OP  THE  BUDGET. The  DtreCtOT 

of  the  Congrassional  Office  of  the  Budget 
ahall  undertake  studiea  and  provide  assist- 
anoa  to  the  coaunlttees  of  both  fiooaes 
which  hare  Jurladictlon  over  legislattoa  pro- 
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vldlng  budget  authority  to  enable  such  com- 
mittees to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
gubsection  (a). 

UMITATION  ON  NEW  ADVANCE  BUDGET 
AUTHORITY 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Legislation  Subject  to  Point 
ur  ORDER. — It  shall  not  be  in  order  In  either 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution  which  pro- 
vides new  advance  budget  authority  (or  any 
runendment  which  provides  new  advance 
budget  authority)  unless  such  bill  or  resolu- 
tion, or  such  amendment,  also  provides  that 
the  new  advance  budget  authority  is  to  be 
exercised  for  any  fiscal  year  only  to  such  ex- 
tent or  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided  for 
such  fiscal  year  in  appropriation  Acts  or 
other  laws  enacted  after  the  enactment  of 
such  bill  or  resolution. 

(b)  New  Advance  Budget  Authority  De- 
infED. — For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  — 

(1)  New  advance  budget  authoeitt. — The 
term  "new  advance  budget  authority"  means 
advance  budget  authority  provided  by  law 
enacted  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  Including  any  Increase  In,  or  addition 
to,  any  advance  budget  authority  provided 
by  law  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment 
ol  this  Act. 

(3)  Advance  budget  authouty. — ^The  term 
"advance  budget  authority"  means  author- 
ity provided  by  law.  whether  on  a  temporary 
or  permanent  basis — 

(A)  to  enter  into  contracts,  under  which 
the  United  States  is  obligated  to  make  out- 
lays, which  have  not  been  provided  for  in 
advance  by  i^ipropriation  Acts. 

(B)  to  incur  Indebtedness,  for  the  repay- 
ment of  which  the  United  States  is  liable 
(other  than  indebtedness  Incurred  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act),  which  has  not 
been  provided  for  In  advance  by  appropria- 
tion Acts. 

(C)  to  guarantee  on  behalf  of  the  United 
Qtates  the  repayment  of  Indebtedness  (other 
than  indebtedness  described  In  subparagraph 
(B) ) ,  which  has  not  been  provided  for  in 
advance  by  appropriation  Acts. 

(D)  to  make  payments  (Including  loans 
and  grants),  which  have  not  been  provided 
for  in  advance  by  appropriation  Acts,  to  any 
person  or  government  if,  under  the  provi- 
doos  of  the  law  containing  such  authority, 
tbe  United  States  is  obligated  to  make  such 
payments  to  persons  or  governments  who 
meet  the  requirements  established  by  such 
law,  and 

(K)  to  obligate  the  United  States  to  make 
outlays  by  any  other  means  which  has  not 
been  provided  for  in  advance  by  appropria- 
tk>n  Acts. 

(c)  Repskznck  or  Bills  and  Resolutions. — 
All  bills  and  resolutions  Introduced  in  the 
Bsnate  which  authorize  the  exercise  of  new 
advance  budget  authority  shall  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate.  No  committee  of  the  Senate  other 
than  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  report  any  biU  or  other 
msasure  which  authorizes  the  exercise  of 
new  advance  budget  authority.  All  bUls  and 
resolutions  Introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives which  authorize  the  exercise  of 
new  advance  budget  authority  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  APPr^^i^atlons 
of  the  House.  No  committee  of  the  House 
other  than  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  report  any  bill  or 
resolution  which  authorizes  the  exercise  of 
new  advance  budget  authority. 

aaqXTIREMENT   OP   ADVANCE    AUTHORIZATIONS    BY 
LEGISLATIVE   COMMITTEXS 

Sec.  403.  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  consider  any  bUl  or  resolution  (or  confer- 
ence report  thereon)  authorizing  the  enact- 
ment of  new  budget  authority  for  any  fiscal 
year  after  May  31  preceding  the  b^lnning  of 
such  fiscal  year. 


JURISDICTION  or  APPROPRIATION  COMMITTEES 

Sbc.  404.  (a)  Amendment  op  Senate 
Rules. — Subparagraph  (c)  of  paragraph  1  of 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to 
which  committee  shall  be  referred  all  pro- 
posed legislation,  messages,  petitions,  me- 
morials, and  other  matters  relating  to  the 
following  subjects: 

"1.  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(r)l,  appropriation  of  the  revenue  for  the 
support  of  the  Government. 

"2.  Rescission  of  appropriations. 

"3.  The  amount  of  outlays  for  a  fiscal  year 
under  permanent  budget  authority,  to  the 
extent  section  401(a)(2)  of  the  Federal  Act 
To  Control  Expenditures  and  Establish  Na- 
tional Priorities  applies  for  such  fiscal  year. 

"4.  The  exercise  of  new  advance  budget 
authority  within  the  meaning  of  section  402 
of  the  Federal  Act  To  Control  Expenditures 
and    Establish    National    Priorities.". 

(b)  Amendment  of  House  Rules. — Clause 
2  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  amended  be  redesignating 
paragraph  (b)  as  (e)  and  by  inserting  after 
paragraph  (a)  the  following  new  parstgraphs: 

"(b)  Rescission  of  appropriations. 

"(c)  The  amount  of  outlays  for  a  fiscal 
year  under  permanent  budget  authority,  to 
The  extent  section  401(a)(2)  of  the  Federal 
Act  To  Control  Expenditures  and  Establish 
National  Priorities  applies  for  such  fiscal 
year. 

"(d)  The  exercise  of  new  advance  budget 
authority  within  tbe  meaning  of  section  402 
of  the  Federal  Act  To  Control  Expenditures 
and  Establish  National  Priorities.". 

TITLE  V— CHANGE  OF  FISCAL  YEAR 
FISCAL   YEAa  TO  BEGIN  OCTOBER    1 

Sec.  501.  Section  237  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (31  U.S.C.  1020)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  237.  (a)  The  fiscal  year  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States,  in.  all  matters  of 
accounts,  receipts,  expenditures,  estimates, 
and  appropriations — 

"(1)  shall,  through  June  30,  1974,  com- 
mence on  July  1  of  each  year  and  end  on 
June  30  of  the  following  year; 

"(2)  shall  for  the  period  commencing 
July  1.  1974,  and  ending  on  September  30, 
1076,  be  for  such  period;  and 

"(3)  shall,  beginning  on  October  1,  1976, 
commence  on  October  1  of  each  year  and 
end  on  September  30  cA  the  followmg  year. 

"(b)  All  accounts  of  receipts  and  expendl- 
tiues  required  by  law  to  be  published  an- 
nually shall  be  prepared  and  published  for 
each  fiscal  year  as  established  by  subsection 
(a)." 

SPECIAL  AXnnORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  502.  In  the  case  of  any  law  enacted  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
which  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  a  spec- 
ified amount  (or  which  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  sums  not  to  exceed  a  specified 
amoimt)  for  tbe  fiscal  year  commencing 
July  1,  1974,  the  amount  so  specified  is  here* 
by  increased  by  25  porcent. 

TRANSMITTAL  OP  BUDGET 

Sec.  503.  Section  201(a)  of  the  Budget  and 
Accoimtlng  Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C.  11),  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"The  President  shall  transmit  to  tbe  Congress 
the  budget  which  shall  set  forth  his  budget 
message,  summary  data  and  text,  and  sup- 
porting detail.  The  budget  for  any  fiscal 
year  beginning  before  October  1,  1976,  shall 
be  transmitted  during  the  first  fifteen  days 
of  that  regular  session  of  tbe  Congress  which 
commences  prior  to  tbe  beginning  of  tbe 
fiscal  year,  and  the  budget  for  any  fiscal 
year  beginning  on  or  after  October  1,  1976, 
shall  be  transmitted  on  or  before  February  l 
preceding  the  beginning  of  tbe  fiscal  year." 


ACCOTTNTTNO  PBOCEDURES 


Sec.  504.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  (1)  of  tbe  first 
section  of  tbe  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  sim- 
plify accounting,  facilitate  tbe  payment  o( 
obligations,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved July  25,  1956,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C 
701),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  ( 1 )  The  obligated  balance  shall  be  trans- 
ferred, at  the  time  specified  in  subsection 
(b)(1)  of  this  section,  to  an  appropriation 
account  of  the  agency  or  subdivision  there- 
of responsible  for  the  liquidation  of  the  ob- 
ligations, in  which  account  shall  be  merged 
the  amounts  so  transferred  from  all  appro- 
priation accounts  for  the  same  general  pur- 
poses; and". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  (1)  Any  obligated  balance  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  this  section  shall  be 
transferred  as  follows: 

"(A)  for  any  fiscal  year  or  years  ending  on 
or  before  June  30,  1974,  on  that  June  30 
which  falls  in  the  first  month  of  June  whici^ 
occurs  twenty-lour  months  after  the  end  oi 
such  fiscal  year  or  years;  and 

"(B)  for  any  fiscal  year  commencing  on  or 
after  July  1,  1974,  on  September  30  of  tbe 
second  fiscal  year  following  the  fiscal  year 
or  years  for  which  the  appropriation  Is  avail- 
able for  obligation. 

"(2)  The  withdrawals  required  by  sub- 
section (a)  (2)  of  this  section  shall  be  made — 

"(A)  for  any  fiscal  year  ending  on  or  before 
June  30,  1974,  not  later  than  September  30 
of  the  fiscal  year  immediately  following  the 
fiscal  year  In  which  the  period  of  availabUiiy 
for  obligation  expires;  and 

"(B)  for  any  fiscal  year  commencing  on  or 
after  July  1,  1974,  not  later  than  January  i 
lollowlug  the  fiscal  year  in  which  tbe  period 
of  availability  for  obligation  expires." 

CONVERSION   OF   AUTHORIZATIONS   OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  505.  Any  law  providing  for  an  authori- 
zation of  appropriations  commencing  on 
July  1  of  a  year  shall,  if  that  year  is  any  year 
after  1974,  be  considered  as  meaning  Octo- 
ber 1  of  that  year.  Any  law  providing  for  an 
authorization  of  appropriations  ending  ou 
June  30  of  a  year  shall,  if  that  year  is  any 
year  after  1974,  be  considered  as  meaning 
September  30  of  that  year.  Any  law  providing 
for  an  authorization  of  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  1975  or  any  fiscal  year  thereafter 
shall  be  construed  as  referring  to  that  fiscal 
year  ending  on  September  SO  of  the  calendar 
year  having  the  same  calendar  year  numixri 
as  the  fiscal  year  number. 

ECONOMIC  REPORTS 

Sec.  506.  (a)  Section  3  of  tbe  Employme)U 
Act  of  1946  (16  U.S.C  1022),  is  amended  by 
strlktag  out  "The  President  shall  transmit 
to  tbe  Congress  not  later  than  January  2u 
of  each  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "Not  later  than  January  20  ot 
each  year  before  1075,  and  not  later  than 
February  5  of  each  year  after  1974,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  transmit  to  tbe  Congress". 

(b)  Section  6(b)  (3)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1024)  is  amended  by  striUng  out  "(beglu- 
nlng  with  tbe  year  1947)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "before  1975  and  not  later  than 
March  20  of  each  year  after  1974,". 

REPEALS 

Sec.  507.  Tbe  following  provisions  of  law 
are  repealed: 

(1)  The  nmth*  paragraph  under  tbe  head- 
ings "Legislative  Establishment",  "Senate", 
of  tbe  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal 
year  1934  (48  Stat.  1022;  2  UB.C.  66) ;  and 

(2)  The  proviso  to  the  second  paragn^h 
under  tbe  headings  "House  of  Representa- 
tives", "Salaries,  Mileage,  and  Expenses  of 
Members",  of  tbe  Legislative-Judiciary  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1965  (68  Stat.  400;  2  U.S.C. 
81). 
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imbHumM.  ^ 

8mc.  508.  (»)  Saetkm  lOS  of  t^  1.  united 
StotM  Ood*.  Is  MMnded  bf  iMlEiiig  o«t 
"J«m  «r  aad  liiHrtlii«  In  Ura  #wo<  "ae*- 

(b>  Hi*  proviA>na  of  this  aed|on  atuUl  be 
effecttv*  with  nepeet  to  Acta  '"^M'^g  *ppn>- 
pcl»Uans  Car  tlM  sopport  of  the  government 
tor  aajr  flaoal  rnr  ooramendnK  bn  or  after 
July  U  irM.  j 

TITLB  VI— AMENDMENTS  TO  BUDGET  AND 

Acxx)tnrnNo  act,  1921,  and  ^altses 

psKsmnrrui.  bttmst  to  ufCLxnm  saiu  nx- 

**"'»*'    *»    CONCiKSSIONAI,    BUD^^    AXO    TAX 

ULPEH  urrtnies  t: 

Sbc  601.  Section  201  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act.  1«21  (31  uMc.  11  >.  is 
amendad  by  adding  at  the  end  Iheraof  the 
foUowloc  BMT  aubaecUons : 

"(d)  The  budget  transmuted  j^uraoaat  to 
MibaaoUoa  (a)  for  each  flacai  yeftr  ahall  set 
forth  aeparatelr  the  itema  enolnaralad  In 
•obaectloa  (a)  (other  than  paragiiMili  (•) )  of 
•ecttoa  301  of  the  Federal  Act  t£o  Control 
Expenditures  and  EstobUsh  Natiftnal  Priori- 
ties. 

"(e)  The  budget  transmitted  fiunuant  to 
awbaectton  (a)  for  each  flecal  Mr  ahaU  aet 
forth  the  eatatUiK  leveto  of  tax  ^cpendltuies 


by   major 


(the  tax  expenditures  budget)  :  „,  ...^r^ 
budget  categories,  and  an  esthnatje.  baaed  on 
projected  aoannmlo  facttMs.  of  $ay  aatiol- 
pated  change  In  the  levels  of  tax  expenditures 
fftr  that  flsoal  jrear.  Toe  purposes  of  this  sub- 
aectiOB.  the  terms  'tax  ejq>endituT«s'  and  'tax 
expendltwree  budger  have  the  meanings 
gtren  to  them  by  section  2(3)  of  the  VMeral 
Act  To  Cootroi  Expenditures  and  Establish 
National  FHarttles.**.  I 

riwK-Tm»M  wuDcxT  paojxcn^ia 
Seo.  SOa.  (a)  Section  201  (a)  of  Cbe  Budget 

and  Accounting  Act.  1921  (31  TTAc.  in    la 

amended — 

( 1 )  by  inserting  after  "ensuing  iscal  year" 

*■  P^y***  (*>  "•»»*  th«  four  flacai  years 

ImiMillBtaty    following    the    ens^ng    flacai 


any  committee  of  the  Senate  or  the  Houae  of 
B«praeentattv«a  (enept  the  Coaimittee  on 
Appropriations  and  tlw  Committee  on  the 
Budget  or  each  Bouaa),  the  Director  at  the 
CongraaBtonal  CMBoe  of  the  Hm^l  m>^mii  |m«. 
pare  and  make  available  for  laotualon  in  the 
report  accompanying  such  bill  or  reaolution — 

( 1 )  an  estimate  of  the  costs  wtUch  would 
be  incurred  in  carrying  out  such  blU  or  joint 
resolution  In  the  Bscal  year  in  which  it  is  to 
beooine  effective  and  in  each  of  the  four  fis- 
cal yeurs  foUowing  such  fiscal  year,  together 
with  the  basis  for  each  such  estimate; 

(2)  a  comparison  of  the  estimate  of  costs 
described  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  with  any  estimate 
of  coeu  made  by  such  committee  aad  any 
Federal  agency;  and 

(3»  a  list  of  existing  and  propoeed  Federal 
programs,  including  aasistanoe  from  tax  ex- 
penditures, which  provide  or  would  provide 
financial  assistance  for  the  objectives  of  the 
program  or  programs  autiwrlxed  by  the  bill 
or  resolution. 

(b)  It  fihaU  not  be  in  order  in  either  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  SepreaenUUves  to 
consider  any  biU  or  Johit  resolution  unless 
the  report  accompanying  such  biU  or  resolu- 
tion contalus  the  material  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  prepared  by  the  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Office  of  the  Budget. 

(c)  Section  3Sa  of  the  I.agialative  Reorga- 
nizatioa  Act  of  1970  la  repealed. 

TITLE  vn— puior  TxanNo  and  evalua- 
tion OF  PROaBAACS 
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(«>  by  striking  out  "such  , 
graph  (9)  and  InaerUng  in  lieu 
yean~;and 

(•)*y  inaertlng  after  "ensiUng  ftical  year" 
*^P— ypb  («)  "and  the  fotpr  lli|cal  years 
Imwiftdlatety   fMlowing    the    ensuttig   fiscal 

(b)  Section  SOI  of  such  Act  Is  itmended 
*T***la«  aftsr  aubaeetlon  (e)  (asiulded  by 
■wthm  mi  oC  this  Act)  the  folloilns  new 

"(f)  The  budget  transmitted  puiraant  to 
subsection  (a)  for  mtOk  fiscal  yew^haU  in- 
clude (1)  an  eaamlnatton  of  piwlMMl  ex- 
penditures (inclwttng  tax  expendlSrw)  and 
apfmvrlatteaa  and  asthnated  not^  within 
•  oonprahaaBls*  ArMMvork  of  •xtiHiw  and 
PrafKMSd  pragrama  and  (2)  tha  biM  used 
for  tha  prapoasd  axpancUtores  (Indildlng  tax 
•■PMMUtwaa)  and  approprUttacs  ^deatl- 
n»ated  raoatpts."  ^    ^^ 

BTTDGET   nm^BASED    OK    COMnHVAliON    OF 

auariMB  lxvki,  or  insia  iiiT 
»«:.  eo».  On  or  before  December  i  jof  each 
year  (begtantaig  with  1974),  the  itesldent 
«»ali  aubmlt  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Budget  of  the  Senate  and  the  Hbusa  of  Reo- 
resentatives  the  eatimated  expendltires  and 
proposed  appropriations,  by  functttfaal  and 
subfunctlonal  category,  which  vouttl  be  in- 
cluded in  the  budget  to  be  subm^ed  our- 
•uant  to  section  aoi  of  the  Budget 'Imd  Ac  - 
ooontlng  Act.  1821.  for  the  ensuing  ^cai  year 
If  all  pragrama  and  actlvlUes  were  c#ried  ou 
during  such  ensuing  fiscal  year  at  Ijbe  same 
level  as  the  fiscal  year  in  prograss  aiid  with- 
out poUcy  changes  In  such  pragran^  and  ac- 

aNALTsis  BT  coMaBasan>NAL  omcx^lor  ths 

BtmcR  il 

Sec.  604.  (a)  With  respect  to  ea(4  blU  or 
resolution  of  a  public  character  re^rted  by 


PILOT  TESTING  OB  EVALUATION  Or  MAJOR 

oxmaT  PBoaaaics 

Sec.  701.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (e) ,  It  Shan  not  be  In  order  ta  either 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Bepreaentatlves  to 
consider  any  blU  or  resolution  whloh  estab- 
lishes or  extends  a  major  oatUy  pra«ram  \m- 
iess  such  biU  or  resolutioa  provides  (or  a 
pricM-  law  lias  provided)  for  a  pilot  teat  or  an 
evaluation  of  such  program,  to  be  completed 
not  Uter  tlian  three  yean  after  the  enact- 
ment of  such  bill  or  rceolutkn. 

(b>  For  the  purpose  of  this  Utle.  a  major 
outlay  program  Is  any  program  (including 
a  program  involving  tnx  •xpet^Uturss)  asti- 
mated  to  cost  more  than  $100J)OOX>00  for  the 
first  three  fiscal  years  of  ths  prognm  or  ax- 
tension  tiiereof.  as  Indicated  in  ths  matarlal 
prspared  by  ths  Diraetor  of  the  Ooogiesstonal 
Office  of  the  Budget  and  '"rlMded  In  the 
report  accompanying  the  blU  or  tescdutioa 
under  section  604  of  ti»%  a^ 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  ahaU  not  apply  to  a 
blU  or  reaolution  If  ths  "iMnmltttts  report  ac- 
companying it  contains  a  statamant,  together 
with  fuU  reasons  thersfor.  that  the  00m- 
mittee  lias  given  f  uU  conaUaratlon  to  pUot 
testing  and  program  evaluation  and,  to  its 
jtidgment,  neither  would  be  feasible  or  de- 
sirable for  the  program  eatablished  or 
extsoded. 

(d)  A  pUot  test  of  a  major  outtay  program 
shall 

(1)  QMctfy  the  dear  objective  of  the  pro- 
gram, a  ««u  as  the  criteria  which  will  be 
used  in  the  measurements, 

(2)  include  a  repUea  as  nearly  as  posdble 
or  the  program  if  It  were  Implemented  on 
a  permanent  basla, 

(3)  be  conducted  for  a  defined  period  of 
time, 

(4)  be  conducted  by  a  department  or  agen- 
cy of  the  Oovemment  or  a  public  or  private 
oiganiaatlQu  i^>ecified  in  the  Uw  providing 
for  the  pUot  test,  ^^ 

(5)  provide  a  valid  comparison  criterion  for 
evaluation,  including  one  or  more  of  the 
following:  control  groups:  base  rates  derived 
from  prior  time  frames;  or  otlwr  valid  meas- 
urement, and 

(6)  test  alternative  options  toward  achieve- 
ment of  the  objectlvae  specified  In  oara- 
greph  (1).  *^ 

<e)  The  department,  agency,  or  organtea- 
tton  which  conducts  the  pOot  test  or  pro- 
gram evaluation  shaU  report  the  results  of 
the  test  or  evaluation,  and  the  data  or  other 


Information    upon    whltA    the   results  am 
baasd.  to  the  oommlttees  of  the  Senate  um 
the  House  of  Repreaentativea  whk:h  have  ta 
rlsdietion  to  rsport  ieglslaflon  Implement^ 
the  program  on  a  broMl  acale  or  authorlzine 
lU  further  extension.  Such  report  shaiihS 
submitted  in  sufficient  time  to  permit  aifc 
quate  consideration  by  the  Congress  of  1«Hs 
latlon  to  implement  tlie  program  ou  a  broad 
er  scale  or  to  authorize  lU  f  urttier  exteaston' 

(f)  Nothing  contained  in  this  UUe  sl»»ii 
preclude  simultaneous  multiple  pUot  terts 
of  a  major  ouUay  program  to  determine  the 
most  feasible  alternative  before  broaitr 
implementation.  -"•^r 

(g)  Each  committee  to  which  a  report  of  a 
pUot  test  or  program  evaluation  with  renect 
to  a  major  outlay  program  is  submitted  an- 
der  subsection  (e)  shaU  submit  to  iU  Houae 
a  report  on  the  test  or  evaluation.  It  shall 
not  t>e  In  order  in  elti»er  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  BepresentoUves  to  consider  any  bill 
or  resolutioa  which  authoriaee  the  enactmsat 
of  budget  authority  for  the  major  outlay  pte- 
gram.  for  any  period  after  the  date  for  coa- 
pletlon  of  the  pilot  test  or  program  evalua- 
tion of  Uie  major  outUy  program,  until  the 
committee  or  committees  of  that  House  iiave 
submitted  the  report  required  by  ths  ne- 
ceding  sentence. 

COMItXITEX    ANALTSIS 

Sec.  702.  (a)  Each  c<Hninlttee  to  which  • 
report  of  a  pilot  test  or  program  evalaatloB 
with  respect  to  a  major  outlay  program,  li 
submitted  under  section  701  shaU  analyce 
and  consider  the  results  of  the  test  or  evtla. 
atlon  in  its  consMeratloo  of  leglslatloa  to 
Implement  the  major  ouUay  program  on  a 
*>w*<*«r  scale  or  to  extend  authorlsatlaB  of 
the  program,  as  the  case  may  be.  Sudi  aaal- 
ysls  ShaU  include  a  review  of  the  data  aad 
other  infcnnatton  open  which  the  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  organization  whldi  ooa- 
ducted  the  test  or  evaluation  baaed  Its  find- 
ings, results,  and  recommendations.  In  coo- 
ducting  such  analysis,  «ie  oommlttees  of  the 
two  Houses  may  conduct  hearlnga  JolnUy. 

(b)  The  report  ot  a  committee  on  Icgida- 
tlon  to  Implement  on  a  broader  scale  or  ex- 
tend auUiorlzatlon  for  a  major  outlay  pro- 
gram ahaU  Indude  (but  not  be  hmlted  te) 
the  following  matters: 

(1)  SuitablUty  of  the  Federal  Oovernmmt 
to  implement  such  program  on  a  broader 
scale  or  to  continue  the  conduct  of  such  pro- 
gram. ' 

(2)  A  summary  of  any  available  evahu- 
tloos  or  analyses  of  such  program,  indudlng 
cost-benefit  stodles.  in  relattoa  to  other  il- 
temattve  approadies. 

(3)  In  the  event  the  legislation  woold 
change  a  current  method  of  dealing  with  a 
apedflo  problem,  a  comparison  of  the  car- 
rent  method  used  and  the  method  used  to 
the  teat  and  an  analysis  in  terms  of  rdathe 
effecttveneaa. 

arvnrw  aim  evaiuatiok  bt  the  couratouaa 

CKMXBAI. 

Sec  703.  Part  I  of  Utle  n  of  tha  LegMa- 
tive  Beorganlaatlon  Aet  of  1070  (84  Stat. 
1187:  PubUo  Law  91-SlO:  31  UjBX!.  IISI  and 
fbnowlng)  la  amended  by  striking  out  aectkm 
204  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  t»»e  foUow- 
ing: 

"asszstancx  to  coircKxas  bt  genexal 
AOcooirruKi  orrKX 

"S«c.  a04.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General 
ahall  review  and  evaluate  the  results  of 
Government  programs  and  activities  car- 
ried on  imder  existing  law  when  ordered  by 
either  Houae  of  Oongreea.  or  upon  his  own 
Initiative,  or  when  requested  by  any  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Bepresentatlves  or 
the  Senate,  or  any  joint  committee  of  the 
two  Houses  having  jurisdiction  over  such 
programs  and  activities. 

"(b)  The  Comptroller  General  upon  re- 
quest of  any  committee  of  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentatlves or  the  Senate,  any  Joint  com- 
mittee of  the  two  Houses,  or  any  Member  of 
either  House— 
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"(1)  In  developing  specifications  for  legls- 
l^ve  requirements  for  executive  branch 
evalxiattons  of  Federal  programs  and  activi- 
tiee.  including  reporting  the  results  of  such 
evaluations  to  the  Congress,  and 

"(2)  in  analyzing  and  assessing  program 
jcvlews.  evaluation  studies,  or  cost-benefit 
Btudles  prepared  by  or  for  any  Federal  agency 
or  organization  to  assist  such  committee  In 
meeting  the  reqxilrements  of  section  702 
and  tectton  802  of  the  Federal  Act  Tb  Con- 
trol Expenditures  and  Establish  National 
PrlorlUes. 

"(c)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  de- 
velop and  iHeacrlbe  principlea  and  stand- 
uds  for  the  evaluation  of  Federal  programs 
and  activities,  and  submit  an  annual  report. 

"(d)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  moni- 
tor the  various  recurring  reporting  require- 
ments of  the  Congress  and  committees  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Congress  and 
Mounitteea  for  ctianges  and  Improvements 
in  these  repwarting  requirements  to  meet  the 
congressional  information  needs  ascertained 
by  the  Comptroller  General,  to  enhance  their 
usefulness  to  the  congressional  users,  and 
to  allmlnate  duplicative  or  unneeded  report- 

"(e)  In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
under  this  section,  the  Comptroller  General 
ts  authorized  to  establish  an  Office  of  Pro- 
gram Beview  and  Evalvuition  within  the 
Qenerai  Accounting  Office.  The  Comptroller 
Osneral  Is  authorized  to  employ  not  to  ex- 
ceed ten  experts  on  a  permanent,  temporary, 
or  Intermittent  basis  and  to  obtain  services 
aa  authorized  by  section  3109  of  title  5. 
imtted  States  Code,  but  in  either  case  at  a 
rate  (or  the  dally  equivalent)  for  individuals 
Bot  to  exceed  that  pre8crit>ed,  from  time  to 
time,  for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
wtder  section  631Q  of  tiUe  6.  United  SUtes 


TTTLB  Vm— UMTTATTON  ON  PERIOD  OP 
authorization  OF  NEW  BUDGET  AU- 
THORITT  FOR  MAJOR  OUTLAY  PRO- 
GRAMS; REQUIRED  REVIEWS 

nrrHORIZATION      op      ITEW     BtlUOET     AUTHORTTV 
LIMITBD  TO  TRKXE  FISCAI.  TEARS 

Sec.  801.  (a)  No  law  enacted  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  tlUe  which  authorizes 
new  budget  authority  for  any  major  outiay 
program  may  authorize  such  new  budget  au- 
thority for  a  period  of  more  than  three  fiscal 
ysars. 

(b)  All  provisions  of  law  In  effect  on  the 
affective  date  of  thla  tiUe  which  authorize 
new  budget  authority  for  any  major  outlay 
program  for  a  period  of  more  than  three  fiscal 
yaan.  beginning  with  the  first  fiscal  year 
which  commences  after  such  date,  sliall  cease 
to  be  effective  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  such  date. 

(c)  Ail  provlalona  of  law  in  effect  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  titie  which  authorize 
new  budget  authority  for  any  major  outlay 
program  for  an  unspecified  number  of  fiscal 
years  shall  cease  to  be  effective  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  year  beginning  after  such  date. 

(d)  Subsections  (a),  (b),and  (c)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  major  outlay  program  funded 
la  whole  or  major  part  of  user  taxes. 

(e)  ( 1 )  ^r  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term 
"major  outlay  program"  means  a  program  for 
which  the  sum  of — 

(A)  the  amount  of  new  budget  authority 
authorized  to  l>e  provided  for  the  fiscal  year 
In  progress  (or.  If  no  new  budget  authority 
baa  been  anthorlzed,  the  amount  of  new 
budget  authority  requested  for  such  fiscal 
year  in  the  budget  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent), and 

(B)  the  aggregate  of  tbe  new  budget  an- 
tbortty  provided  for  the  two  preceding  fiscal 
years. 

Is  more  than  8100.000.000.  Such  term  In- 
^'»^»^  for  puspoeee  of  sobsectlon  (a) ,  a  pro- 
gram enacted  after  the  effective  date  of  this 


title  which   Is  a  major  outlay  program  as 
defined  In  section  701  (b) . 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  tlUe,  a  program 
for  which  new  budget  authority  lias  not  been 
provided  or  authorized  (or  requested)  for  a 
period  of  three  fiscal  years,  shall  be  treated 
as  a  major  outiay  program  (until  new  budget 
authority  has  been  provided  or  authorized 
(or  requested)  for  three  fiscal  years),  if  the 
sum  of — 

(A)  the  amount,  if  any,  of  new  budget  au- 
thority authorized  to  be  provided  for  the 
fiscal  year  In  progress  (or.  If  no  budget  au- 
thority has  been  authorized,  the  amount,  if 
any,  of  new  budget  authority  requested  for 
such  fiscal  year  In  the  budget  submitted  by 
the  President), 

(B)  the  new  budget  authority,  if  any.  pro- 
vided for  such  program  for  any  preceding 
fiscal  year  In  such  period,  and 

(C)  the  estimated  cost  of  such  program 
(as  determined  by  the  Director  of  the  Con- 
gressional Office  of  the  Budget)  for  any  fiscal 
rear  In  such  period  for  which  no  amount  Is 
applicable  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2).  is 
niore  than  $100,000,000. 

COMFKEHENSIVE   BEVIEW    AND   STUDT 

Sec.  802.  (a)  (1)  During  ttie  period  pre- 
scribed in  subsection  (b).  each  committee 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  has  jurisdiction  to  report  legisla- 
tion authorizing  new  budget  authority  for  a 
major  outlay  program  shall  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive review  and  study  of  such  program 
and  shall  submit  a  report  thereon  to  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  House,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  con- 
ducting any  such  review  and  study,  the  com- 
mittee shall  receive  testimony  and  evidence 
In  hearings  open  to  the  public,  except  that 
such  hearings  may  be  closed  to  the  public 
upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  hear- 
ings of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  that 
House  may  be  closed  to  the  public. 

(2)  Prior  to  the  t>eginning  of  the  period 
(or  as  soon  thereafter  aa  possible),  during 
which  any  conunlttee  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  to  conduct  a 
comprehensive  review  and  study  of  a  major 
ontiay  program,  the  head  of  tbe  department 
or  agency  of  the  Government  which  adminis- 
ters the  program  (or  any  part  thereof)  shall 
submit  to  the  committee  an  evaluation  and 
analysis  of  the  program. 

(b)  (1)  The  period  referred  to  In  subsection 
(a)  for  the  first  comprehensive  review  and 
study  of  a  major  outlay  program  is — 

(A)  with  respect  to  any  major  ouUay  pro- 
gram In  effect  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
title,  the  last  fiscal  year  commencing  after 
such  effective  date  for  which  new  budget 
authority  is  authorized  for  such  program 
(after  the  application  of  section  801),  except 
that  (1)  such  review  and  study  may  be  con- 
ducted in  a  fiscal  year  preceding  such  last 
fiscal  year  if  the  committees  of  both  Houses 
required  to  conduct  such  review  and  study 
agree  to  conduct  it  during  such  preceding 
fiscal  year,  and  (11)  if  such  last  fiscal  year 
precedes  the  third  fiscal  year  commencing 
after  such  date,  such  review  and  study  may 
be  conducted  during  such  third  fiscal  year 
If  the  committees  of  both  Houses  required  to 
conduct  such  review  and  study  agree  to  con- 
duct It  dining  that  fiscal  year,  and 

(B)  with  respect  to  any  major  outiay  pro- 
gram enacted  after  such  effective  date,  the 
third  fiscal  year  during  which  the  program 
Is  In  effect. 

For  purposes  of  applying  this  paragraph,  the 
provisions  of  section  801  shall  be  applied 
wlthotit  regard  to  subsection  (d)  thereof. 

(2)  The  period  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  for  tbe  comprehensive  review  and  study 
of  a  major  outlay  program  (after  the  first 
such  review  and  study)  Is  the  third  fiscal  year 
following  the  period  during  which  the  pre- 
ceding review  and  study  was  conducted. 

(c)  Insofar  as  possible,  the  committees  of 
the    Senate   and    House    of   Representatives 


which  have  Jurisdiction  over  a  major  ontiay 
program  shall  conduct  the  review  and  study 
reo.uired  by  subsection  (a)  at  the  same  time. 
Such  committees  may  conduct  the  hearlnj,s 
required  by  such  subsection  Jointly. 

(d)  The  report  of  a  committee  on  a  review 
and  study  of  a  major  outlay  program  shall 
contain  an  analysis  of  the  program  and  the 
committee's  evaluation  of  the  overall  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  program,  and  shall  m- 
clude  (but  not  be  limited  to)  the  following 
matters : 

(1)  Whether  the  program  obJectKes  are 
rtUl  relevant. 

(2)  Whether  the  program  has  adhered  to 
the  original  and  Intended  purpose. 

(3)  Whether  the  program  has  had  any 
substantial  Impact  on  solving  the  problems 
and  objectives  dealt  with  in  the  program. 

(4)  The  Impact  of  the  program  on  the 
functions  and  freedom  ol  the  private  sector 
of  the  economy. 

(5)  The  feasibility  of  alternative  prcgramo 
and  methods  for  dealing  with  the  problems 
dealt  with  In  the  program  and  their  co^'. 
effectiveness. 

(6)  The  relation  of  all  Government  and 
private  programs  dealing  with  the  problems 
dealt  a'lth  m  the  program. 

(7)  An  examination  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion pending  In  either  House  dealing  with 
the  problems  being  dealt  with  m  the  pro- 
gram, including  an  examination  of  each  pro- 
posed legislation  in  the  contest  of — 

(A)  existing  laws. 

(B)  other  proposed  legislation. 

(C)  private  efforts,  and 

(D)  whether  public  efforts  will  binder  or 
hslp  private  efforts. 

COOaOUIATION    WITH    TriXB    VH 

Sec.  803.  (a)  If  a  committee  of  tbe  Senate 
or  the  House  of  Representatives  which  Ls 
required  under  section  802  to  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive review  and  study  of  a  major  out- 
lay program  is  also  (but  for  the  provisions 
of  this  section)  required  under  section  702, 
during  the  same  pterlod.  to  analyze  and  con- 
sider the  results  of  an  evaluation  of  such 
program  under  section  701,  such  committee 
shall  conduct  the  comprehensive  review  and 
study  of  such  program  under  section  802, 
and  the  provisions  of  section  702  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  such  evaluation. 

(b)  If  a  committee  of  tbe  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  (but  for  this 
subsection)  Is  required  under  section  702  to 
analyze  and  consider  the  results  of  an  evalua- 
tion of  a  major  outlay  program  has  con- 
ducted a  comprehensive  review  and  study  of 
such  program  during  either  of  the  two  fiscal 
years  preceding  the  period  when  such  analy- 
sis Is  otherwise  required,  the  provisions  of 
section  702  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
such  evaluation. 

LEGISLATION   aTTBJECT  TO    POINT   OF   OBDER 

Sec.  804.  It  shaU  not  be  In  order  in  either 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  consider — 

(1)  any  bill  or  resolution  which  author- 
izes the  enactment  of  new  budget  authority 
for  any  major  outiay  program  for  any  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  the  period  diu-ing  which 
the  committee  of  that  House  which  has  Ju- 
risdiction over  the  program  is  required  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  review  and  study 
under  section  802,  until  that  conunlttee  has 
submitted  the  repMt  thereon  required  by 
such  section,  or 

(2)  any  bill  or  resolution  which  author-  •. 
Izes  the  enactment  of  new  budget  authority 
for  any  major  outiay  program  for  a  period 
of  more  than  three  fiscal  y^irs. 
TITLE  IX— FISCAL  AND  BUDGETARY  IN- 
FORMATION AND  CONTROLS 

Sec.  901.  That  part  of  title  n  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1970  which 
precedes  section  201  thereof  (84  Stat.  1167; 
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Public  Law  91-510;  31  U.S.O.  chaj^ter  23)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out —  f 

"TITLE  II— FISCAL  CONTROLS 
■Part  1 — Bttdcxtart  and  Fiscal  Intchimation 

AND  Data" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof —        | 

"TITLE  n— FISCAL  AND  BUDGETARY 
INFORMATION  AND  CONTROLS 
"Part   1 — Fiscal,  Budoetart,  and^  Pbogram- 
RxLATED  Data  and  Informaison" 
Sec.  902.  Part  1  of  title  U  of  tbe  Legisla- 
tive  Reorganization   Act   of    1970!  (84   Stat. 
1167;  Public  Law  91-610;  31  UJ3.cl  1151  and 
following)    Is  amended  by  strlkln*  out  sec- 
tions aoi,  202.  and  203  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following : 

"FEDERAL  FISCAL,  BtTDCETARY,   AND  PR0CRAM-RE- 
LATEO   DATA   AND   tNFOBMATIOK    ST.STEMS 

"Sec.  201.  "ITie  Secretary  of  the;  Treasury 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Mainagemeut 
and  Budget,  In  cooperation  with  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  shall  de- 
velop, establish,  and  maintain,  for  use  by  all 
Federal  agencies,  standardized  datk  and  In- 
formation systems  for  fiscal,  budgetary,  and 
program-related  data  and  information.  The 
development,  establishment,  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  systems  shall  be  carried  out  so 
as  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  various!  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government  and,  ilosofar  as 
practicable,  of  governments  at  the  9tate  and 
local  level. 

'STANDARDIZATION  OP  TERMINOLOCr,  DEFINI- 
TIONS,  CLASSIFICATIONS,  AND  COOES  FOR  FIS- 
CAL, BCDCETART,  AND  PROCRAM-REL«TE0  DATA 
AND  INFORMATION 

"Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  in  cooperation  »rlth  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  ^Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  i  Budget, 
shall  develop,  establish,  maintain,  aind  pub- 
lish standard  terminology,  definltlops,  clas- 
stflcatlons,  and  codes,  for  Federal  fiscal, 
budgetary,  and  program-related  d*ta  and 
information.  The  authority  conUlne4  in  this 
part  shall  include,  but  not  be  United  to, 
data  and  InformaUon  pertaining  to  Federal 
fiscal  policy,  revenues,  receipts,  expenditures, 
functions,  programs,  projects,  and  activities 
and  shall  be  carried  out  so  as  to  m^t  the 
needs  of  the  various  branches  of  the  federal 
Government  and.  Insofar  as  practicible,  of 
governments  at  the  State  and  locql  level. 
Such  standard  terms,  definitions,  clAsifica- 
tions.  and  codes  shall  be  used  by  all|execu- 
tive  departments  and  agencies  in  siAplying 
to  the  Congress  fiscal,  budgetary,  afd  pro- 
gram-related data  and  information.  | 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  this  responslbijty,  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  Unitedlstates 
shall  cooperate  with  and  give  particuMr  con- 
.slderatlon  to  the  needs  of  the  Commlilees  on 
the  Budget  of  the  House  of  Represeftatives 
and  the  Senate  and  the  Congressional  Office 
of  the  Budget.  | 

"(c)  The  Comptroller  General  ^f  the 
United  States  shall  submit  to  both  H^^uses  of 
the  Congress,\>n  or  before  June  30,tl975,  a 
report  containing  hU  recommeudatkins  for 
the  initial  standard  terms,  definitloiis,  and 
classifications,  as  described  in  this  pi|rt,  and 
shall  recommend  legislation  to  im^ement 
them  as  may  be  necessary.  ^ 

"(d)  The  Comptroller  General  sha^  moni- 
tor the  various  recurring  reporting  liequire- 
ments  of  the  Congress  and  committees  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Congpfcs  and 
committees  for  changes  and  improven^nts  In 
these  reporting  requU^ments  to  mitet  the 
congressional  information  needs  asc^alued 
by  the  Comptroller  General,  to  enhantt  their 
usefulness  to  the  congressional  users,|lnd  to 
eliminate  duplicative  or  unneeded  re{£rtlng. 
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"availabilttt  to  and  trsE  bt  the  congress 

AND  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERN  MENTS  OF  FED- 
ERAL FISCAL,  BtnWETART,  AND  PROCRAM-RE- 
LATED   DATA   AND   INFORMATION 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  Upon  request  of  any  com- 
mittee of  either  House,  of  any  Joint  com- 
mittee of  the  two  Houses,  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  or  of  the  Director  of  the  Congres- 
sional Office  of  the  Budget,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  or  the  heads  of  the 
various  executive  agencies  shall— 

"(1)  furnish  to  the  congressional  commit- 
tee, the  Joint  committee,  the  ComptroUer 
General,  or  the  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Office  of  the  Budget,  information  as  to  the 
location  and  nature  of  available  fiscal,  budg- 
etary, and  program-related  data  and  infor- 
mation; 

"(2)  prepare  summary  tables  of  such  data 
and  Information  and  any  related  Information 
deemed  necessary  by  the  requesting  commit- 
tee. Joint  committee,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, or  the  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Office  of  the  Budget;  and 

"(3)  furnish  any  program  evaluations 
conducted  or  commissioned  by  any  executive 
agency  as  deemed  necessary  by  the  request- 
ing committee.  Joint  committee,  the  Comp- 
troller General,  or  the  Director  of  the  Con- 
gressional Office  of  the  Budget. 

"(b)  The  Comptroller  General.  In  cooper- 
ation with  the  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Office  of  the  Budget,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  shall — 

"(1)  develop,  establish,  and  maintain  an 
up-to-date  Inventory  and  directory  of  sources 
and  information  systems  containing  fiscal, 
budgeUry,  and  program-related  data  and  In- 
formation and  a  brief  description  of  their 
content; 

"(2)  provide,  upon  request,  assistance  to 
committees,  Joint  committees,  and  Members 
of  Congress  in  securing  Federal  fiscal  budg- 
etary, and  program-related  data  and  infor- 
mation from  the  sources  identified  In  the 
inventory  and  directory  described  In  this 
part;  and 

"(3)  fuml.th.  upon  request,  assistance  to 
committees.  Joint  committees,  and  Members 
of  Congress  in  appraising  and  analyzing  fis- 
cal, budgetary,  and  program-related  data  and 
information  secured  from  the  sources  iden- 
tified In  the  Inventory  and  directory  de- 
scribed In  this  part. 

"(c)  The  Comptroller  General  aud  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Congressional  Office  of  the 
Budget  shall,  to  the  extent  they  deem  neces- 
sary, develop,  establish,  and  maintain  a  cen- 
tral file  or  files  of  the  data  and  information 
required  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title.  Such  a  fUe  or  files  shall  be  established 
to  meet  recurring  requirements  of  the  Con- 
gress for  fiscal,  budgetary,  and  program- 
related  data  and  information  and  shall  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to,  data  and  In- 
formation pertaining  to  budget  requests, 
congressional  authority  to  obligate  and 
spend,  apportionment  and  reserve  actions, 
and  obligations  and  expenditures.  Such  file 
or  files  and  their  Indexes  shall  be  maintained 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  facilitate  their  use 
by  the  committees  of  both  Houses,  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  other  congressional  agencies 
through  modern  data  processing  and  com- 
munications techniques. 

"(d)  The  ComptroUer  General,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Office  of  the  Budget,  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  General  Services  Administration, 
and  appropriate  representatives  of  State  and 
local  governments,  shall  develop  procedures 
to  assure  access  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  such  fiscal,  budgetary,  and  program 


Information  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  ac- 
curate and  timely  determination  by  these 
governments  of  the  Impact  of  Federal  assist- 
ance upon  their  budgets.". 

Sec.  903.  The  table  of  contents  of  title  n 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 
(84  Stat.  1140;  Public  Law  91-610;  31  VSC 

chapter  22)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 

"TITLE  n— FISCAL  CONTROLS 
"Part  1— Budcetart  and  Fiscal  Information 

AND  Data 
"Sec.  201.  Budgetary  and  fiscal  daU  process- 
ing system. 
"Sec.  202.  Budget  standard  classifications 
"Sec.  203.  Availability  to  Congress  of  budg- 
etary, fiscal,  and  related  data." 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 

"TITLE  II— FISCAL  AND  BUDGETARY 

INFORMATION  AND  CONTROLS 

"Part   1 — ^Fiscal,   BtTDCETART,   and  Procram- 

Rklateo  Data  and  Information 
"Sec.  201.  Federal  fiscal,  budgetary,  and  pro- 
gram-related data  and  Informa- 
tion systems. 
"Sec.  202.  Standardization    of    terminology, 
definitions,    classifications,   and 
codes  for  fiscal,  budgetary,  and 
program-related  data  andlnfor- 
mation. 
"Sec.  203.  AvaUablUty  to  and  use  by  the  Con- 
gress and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments of  Federal  fiscal,  budg- 
etary, and  program-related  data 
and  Information.", 
TITLE   X— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

EFFECTIVE  DATES 

conforming  amendments  to  standing  rules 

of  the  senate 

Sec.  1001.  Paragraph  1  of  rule  XXV  of  the 

Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Revenue"  In  subpara- 
graph   (h)l    and   inserting   in   lieu   thereof 
"Except  as  provided  la  subparagraph  (r)  (1) 
revenue";  -^    r     \  ,\.  ,. 

(2)  by  striking  out  "The"  in  subparagraph 
(h)2  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except 
as  provldeid  In  subparagraph  (r)(l),  the"; 
and 

(3»   by  striking  out  "Budget"  In  subpara- 
graph (J)  (1)  (A)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Except  as  provided  In  subparagraph  (r)(l» 
budget".  \  i\  K 

conforming  amendment  to  house  rules 

Sec.  1002.  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting Immediately  below  clause  22  (as  re- 
numbered by  section  102(b)  of  this  Act) 
thereof  the  following  new  clause: 

"22A.  The  respective  areas  of  legislative 
Jurisdiction  under  this  rule  are  modified  by 
title  I  of  the  Federal  Act  To  Control  Expendi- 
tures and  Establish  National  Priorities." 
amendments  to  legislative  reorganization 
act  or  IMS 

Sec.  1003.  (a)  Section  133  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (3  UJ3.0.  190a)  is 
amended — • 

(1)  by  Inserting  "and  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget"  after  "Appropriations '  in  sub- 
sections (d)  and  (f),  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget"  after  "Appropriations  '  in  subsection 
(h). 

(b)  Section  133A  of  such  Act  (2  UB.C. 
190a-l)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "and  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget"  after  "Appropri- 
ations" each  place  It  appears  in  such  section. 

(c)  Section  134(c)  of  such  Act  (2  UJ3.0. 
190b)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget"  after  "Appropria- 
tions". 

(d)  Section  188(c)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
190d)    is  amended   by  striking  out  "Com- 
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mlttee  on  Appropriations  of  tbe  Senate  and 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations,"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations and  the  Budget  of  the  Senate 
tnd  the  Committees  on  Appropriations,  the 
Budget.". 

/UXMDMENTS    TO    LESISLAnVK    REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  ISTe 

SEC.  1004.  (a)  Section  232  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Be<Mi;sDlsstloin  Act  at  1970  (SI  UJS.C. 
1173)  is  amended  by  rennmberlng  para- 
craphs  (2)  and  (3)  as  (»)  and  (4).  iwjpec- 
ttvely.  and  by  inserting  after  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(a)  tbe  Oommltteee  on  the  Budget  of  the 
Senate  and  House,". 

(b)  Section  236  of  such  Act  (31  U.S.C. 
1176)  is  amended  by  inserting  "and  the 
Budget"  after  "AR>ropriatloBs"  In  para- 
graph (2) . 

(c)  Section  242(a)  of  such  Act  (3  U.8.C. 
1Mb)  Is  amended  by  inserting  "or  the  Com- 
mittee on  ttje  Budget"  after  "Approprta- 
ttons". 

(d)  Section  243  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C.  1901) 
is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)""  Immediately 
after  "243"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
sban  also  apply  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the 
Budget  of  the  Senate." 

TUT'TtrTfir.  OF  RULEMAKING  POWERS 

Sec.  1006.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  title 
(•xcept  section  1006)  and  tiUes  I,  UI.  IV.  vn 
(txcept  section  703) .  and  Vin  are  enacted  by 
the  Congress — 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
ol  the  Senate  and  tbe  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  and  as  such  they  shall 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  reflectively,  or  of  that  House  to  which 
tbey  specifically  apply;  and  such  rules  shall 
supercede  other  rulee  only  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  inconsistent  therewith;  and 

(3)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  in 
such  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of 
any  other  rule  of  such  House. 

(b)  Any  rule  provided  In  this  Act  may  be 
waived  or  suspended  by  the  Senate  or  the 
Ebose  of  Representatives  only  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Members  voting,  a  quorum 
being  present. 

(c)  If  a  point  of  order  is  made  in  either 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives, 
aud  sustained  by  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
that  House,  that  any  bill,  resolution,  amend- 
ment, motion,  or  other  matter  is  not  In  order 
by  reason  of  any  rule  provided  In  this  Act. 
the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer  may  be 
overruled  only  by  a  vote  of  two-thli'ds  of  the 
Members  voting,  a  quorum  being  present. 

SFFBcnvE  dates 

Bk.  1006.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b),  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  tbe  date  of  its  en- 
actment. 

(b)  Titles  va  and  VI  (excq;>t  section  604) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  tbe  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning on  October  1.  1975.  and  succeeding 
fiscal  years. 

<e)  Section  401,  secUon  403.  section  604, 
tlUe  vn  (except  section  703).  and  title  Vm 
Shalt  take  effect  on  tbe  first  day  of  tbe  first 
session  of  the  Congress  following  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  amendments  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  were  to  strike 
out  the  language  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  insert: 
SHOKT  titls:  table  or  contbji'M 

Section  I.  (a)  8hok*  Tmx. — ^Tbls  Act  may 
be  cited  as  \h»  "Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974". 


(b)  TABiJt  OP  Contents. — 
Sec.  1.  Short  title;  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  2.  Declaration  of  purposes. 
Sec.  3.  D^lnltions. 
Tm*    I — ^KSTABLISHMENT    OF    BKWATg 

AND  HOUSE  BUDGET  COMMITTKES 
See.  101.  Budget  Committee  of  the  Senate. 

TITLE  n— CONGRESSIONAL  OFFICE  OF 
THE  BUDGET 
Sec.  aoi.  Establishment  of  Office. 
Sec.  a02.  Duties  and  functions. 
Sec.  203.  Public  access  to  budget  data. 

TITLE  m— CONGRESSIONAL.  BUDGET 
PROCESS 

Sec.  301.  Adoption  of  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

Sec.  302.  Reports  after  adoption  of  concur- 
rent resolutions. 

Sec.  303.  First  concurrent  resolation  on  tbe 
budget  must  be  adopted  before 
budget  authority  and  changes  in 
reventies  and  public  debt  limit 
are  made. 

Sec.  304.  Permissible  revisions  of  concorrent 
resolutions  on  tbe  budget. 

Sec.  305.  Provisions  relating  to  the  consid- 
eration of  concurrent  resolutions 
on  the  budget. 

Sec.  306.  Required  action  by  conference  com- 
mittee. 

Sec.  307.  Legislation  dealing  with  congres- 
sional budget  must  be  handled  by 
budget  committees. 

Sec.  308.  Summaries  of  congressional  budget 
actions. 

Eec.  300.  Action  on  bills  providing  new 
budget  authority. 

Sec.  310.  Second  required  concurrent  rescdu- 
tion  and  reconciliation  bill. 

Sec.  311.  New  budget  authority  must  be 
within  appropriate  levels. 

TITLE  rV— ADDITIONAL  PROVISIONS  TO 
IMPROVE  FISCAL  PROCEDURES 

Sec.  401.  Bills  providing  new  advance  q;>end- 
ing  authority. 

Sec.  402.  Reporting  of  authorizing  legisla- 
tion. 

Sec.  403.  Analyses  by  Congressional  Office  of 
the  Budget. 

Sec  404.  Jurisdiction  of  Appropriations 
Committees. 

TITLE  V— CHANGE  OF  FISCAL  YEAR 

Sec.  601.  Fiscal  year  to  begin  October  1. 
Sec.  602.  TYansmlttal  of  budget. 
See.  603.  Transition  to  new  fiscal  year. 
Sec.  604.  Accounting  procedures. 
See.  606.  Conversion  of  authorizations  of  ap- 
propriations. 
Sec.  606.  Economic  reports. 
Sec.  607.  Repeals. 
Sec.  608.  Technical  amendment. 

TITLE  VI— AMENDMENTS  TO  BUDOET  AND 
ACCOUNTING  ACT.  1921 

Sec.  601.  Matters  to  be  Included  in  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

Sec.  602.  Midyear  review. 

Sec  603.  Five-year  budget  projections. 

Sec  604.  Allowances  for  supplemental 
budget  authority  and  uncon- 
trollable outlays. 

Sec.  605.  Budget  data  based  on  contlntmtlmi 
of  existing  level  of  services. 

Sec.  606.  Removal  of  exemptions  from 
budget  proceea. 

TITLE  vn — PROOBAM  REVIEW  AND 
EVALUATION 

Bee  701.  Review  and  evaluation  by  stanrttng 

committees. 
Sec.  702.  Review    and    evaluation    by    tlw 

Comptroller  General. 

TITLE     Vm — FISCAL     AND     BUDOETART 

INFCXtMATION  AND  CONTROLS 
Sec  801.  Amendment  to  LegisUUve  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1970. 


TITLE  IX— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS: 

EFFECTIVE  DATES 
Sec.  901.  Conforming  amendments  to  stand- 
ing rules  of  tbe  Senate. 
Eec.  902.  Amendments    to    Leglslattve    Re- 
organization Act  of  1946. 
Sec.  003.  Exercise   of   rulemaking   powers. 
Sec.  904.  Effective  datea. 
Sec.  905.  Application         of        congressional 
budget  process  to  fiscal  year  1976. 
TITLE  X— APPROPRIATION  RESERVES 
Eec.  1001.  Amendment      to      Antideficiency 

Act. 
Sec.  1002.  Disclaimer. 

beclaration  or  purposes 
Sw3.  a.   (a)    Purposes. — The  Congress  de- 
clares that  it  is  essential — 

(1)  to  establteb  national  goals  and  priorl- 
ttea  to  meet  tbe  needs  of  a  strong  national 
economy; 

(2)  to  provide  for  the  congressional  deter- 
mination each  year  of  the  appropriate  level 
of  Federal  revenues  and  expenditures; 

(3)  to  assure  tbe  most  effective  use  of 
Federal  revenues;  and 

(4)  to  assure  effective  control  over  the 
budgetary  process. 

(b)  Means  of  Accomplish mrnt. — In  order 
to  achieve  these  purposes.  It  Is  necessary — 

(1)  to  establlsli  a  congressional  budgeUng 
system; 

(2)  to  create  budget  committees  with  re- 
sponslblllty  to  oversee  and  establish  fiscal 
guidelines  for  the  Implementation  of  na- 
tional goals  and  priorities;  and 

(3)  to  require  the  executive  branch  to 
furnish  information  in  a  manner  that  will 
assist  tbe  Congress  in  discharging  its  duties. 

DSfLNillONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  General. — For  purposes  of 
this  Act — 

( 1 )  The  terms  "budget  outlays"  and  "out- 
lays" mean,  with  respect  to  any  fiscal  year, 
expenditures  and  net  lending  of  funds  under 
budget  authority  during  the  fiscal  year. 

(2)  The  term  "budget  authority"  means 
authority  provided  by  law  to  enter  into  ob- 
ligations which  will  result  in  immediate  or 
future  outlays  involving  Government  funds, 
except  that  such  term  does  not  Include  au- 
thority to  insure  or  guarantee  the  repayment 
of  indebtedness  incurred  by  another  person 
or  government. 

(3)  The  term  "tax  expenditures"  means 
those  revenue  losses  attributable  to  provi- 
sions of  Mm  Federal  tax  laws  which  allow  a 
special  exclusion,  exemption,  or  deduction 
from  gross  income  or  which  provide  a  special 
credit,  a  preferential  rate  of  tax.  or  a  defer- 
ral of  tax  liability  representing  a  deviation 
from  tbe  normal  tax  striicture  for  individ- 
uals and  corporations.  Tbe  term  "tax  ex- 
penditures budget"  means  an  enumeration 
of  such  tax  eq>enditures. 

(4)  Tlie  term  "concurrent  resolution  on 
tbe  budget"  means  a  concurrent  resolution 
referred  to  in  secUon  301,  304.  or  310. 

(5)  The  term  "appropriation  Act"  means 
an  Act  referred  to  in  section  105  of  title  1, 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  Joint  Committee  ON  Atomic  Energy. — 
For  purposes  of  titles  n,  m,  and  IV  of  this 
Act.  the  Members  of  the  Senate  who  are 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  shall  be  treated  as  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  and  the  Members  of  the 
Hoxise  of  Representatives  who  are  members 
of  such  Joint  Committee  shall  be  treated  as 
a  standing  committee  of  tbe  House. 
TITLE  I— ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SENATE 
AND  HOUSE  BUDGET  COlOinTEES 
BXJDGBT  COMMimX  OF  THB  nNATB 

Bk,  101.  (a)  Paragrapb  1  ctf  nUe  XXV  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Seoats  la  ■aacndcd 
by  adding  at  the  end  tbaraof  Um  loUowlng 
u««  subfiaragraph: 


6774 


"(rXl)  The  Committee  on  tt  i  Budget 
to  which  committee  shaU  be  n  erred  all 
concurrent  resolutions  on  the  bud|  >t  (as  de- 
fined 4n  section  3(4)  of  the  CoSresalonal 
Budget  Act  of  1974)   and  all  oth 


— , -..  — ■—  matters 

required  to  be  referred  to  that     ommlttee 
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Act,  and 
I  ad   other 


^d  to  be 

of  the 
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port  the 
I  on  a  re- 
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under   titles  in  and  IV  of  that 
messages,    petitions,   memorials 
matters  relating  thereto. 
"(2)  Such  committee  shall  have  Ae  duty — 
"(A)  to  report  the  matters  requ 
reported  by  it  under  title  lU  and 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974; 
"(B)    to  make  continuing  studl 
effect  on  budget  outlays  of  releva 
and  proposed  legislation  and  to  , 
results  of  such  studies  to  the  Senai 
currlng  basis; 

"(C)   to  request  and  evaluate  , 
studies  of   tax  expendltiu-es,  and 
methods  of  coordinating  tax  ex 
policies,   and  programs  with  dire 
outlays,  and  to  report  the  resultJof  such 
studies  to  the  Senate  on  a  recurri  is  basis- 
and 

"(D)  to  review,  on  a  continuing  1  »sis.  the 
conduct  by  the  Congressional  Offl<  i  of  the 
Budget  of  its  functions  and  duties. 

(b)  The  table  contained  in  pan  graph  2 
of  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  RuK  i  of  the 
Senate  is  amended  by  inserting  aft4  : 

"Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Aflah  ..     16" 

the  following: 

"Budget  _     jg.. 

(c)  Paragraph  6  of  rule  XXV  of  th  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended  Dy  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow  ng  new 
subparagraph : 

"(h)  For  purposes  of  the  first  sen  ence  of 
subparagraph  (a),  membership  on  tl  e  Com- 
mittee  on  the  Budget  shall  not  be  ta:  en  Into 
account  until  that  date  occurring  du  Ing  the 
first  regular  session  of  the  Ninety-six  h  Con- 
gress, upon  which  the  appointment  of  the 
majority  and  minority  party  member  of  the 
standing  committees  of  the  Senate  is  I  kltially 
completed." 

TITLE  II— CONGRESSIONAL  OPPK  E  OP 

THE  BUDGET 

ESTABLISH  MKNT  OF  OFFICE 

Sec.  201.  (a)  In  Gene«al.— 

(1)  Establishment.— There  is  esta  llshed 
an  office  of  the  Congress  to  be  known  as  the 
Congressional  Office  of  the  Budget  (1  ereln- 
after  in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  "0  Qce") 
The  Office  shall  be  headed  by  a  Dlrecti  r.  and 
there  shall  be  a  Deputy  Director  wh  shall 
perform  «uch  duties  as  may  be  asslg  led  to 
him  by  the  Director  and.  during  the  a  »sence 
or  incapacity  of  the  Director  or  du  ing  a 
vacancy  In  that  office,  shall  act  as  Dl  ■ector. 

(2)  Appointment  of  ontEcrot  imd  bputt 
DiaECToa.— The  Director  and  Deputy  D  rector 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  t  th© 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Pn  ildent 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  after  consu  »Uon 
with  the  Committees  on  the  Budget  >f  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  respecUvely.  a  ibject 
to  confirmation  given  by  order  of  each  louse 
The  Director  and  Deputy  Director  shai  each 
be  appointed  without  regard  to  polttli  U  af- 
filiation and  solely  on  the  basU  of  his  tness 
to  perform  his  duties. 

(3)  TERMS  OF  OFFICE.— The  terms  oi  office 
of  the  Director  and  Deputy  Director  fli  t  ap- 
pointed shaU  expire  at  noon  on  Janu  kry  3 
1979,  and  the  terms  of  Directors  and  t  >puty 
Directors  appointed  thereafter  shall  xplre 
at  noon  on  January  3  of  each  sixtl  year 
thereafter.  Any  individual  appointed  o  fill 
a.  vacancy  prior  to  the  expiration  of  «  term 
Shall  serve  only  for  the  unexpired  port  on  of 
that  term.  An  individual  serving  as  Di  ector 
or  Deputy  Director  at  the  explratlot  of  a 
term  may  continue  to  serve  until  hi  suc- 
cessor is  appointed. 

(4)  Rkmovai,.— The  Director  and  r  puty 
Director,  or  either  of  them,  may  be  rei  lOved 
Of  either  House  by  resolution. 


(5)  Compensation.- The  Director  shall  re- 
ceive the  same  compensation  as  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States.  The 
Deputy  Director  shall  receive  the  same  com- 
pensation as  the  Deputy  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Pebsonnel.— The  Director  shall  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  per- 
sonnel as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
duties  and  functions  of  the  Office."  All  per- 
sonnel of  the  Office  shall  be  appointed  with- 
out regard  to  political  aflUiatlon  and  solely 
on  the  basis  of  their  fitness  to  perform  their 
duties.  The  Director  may  delegate  to  person- 
nel of  the  Office  authority  to  perform  any  of 
the  duties,  powers,  and  functions  Imposed  on 
the  Office  or  on  the  Director.  For  purposes 
of  pay  (other  than  pay  of  the  Director  and 
Deputy  Director)  and  employment  benefits, 
rights,  and  prlvUeges.  all  personnel  of  the 
Office  shall  be  treated  as  if  they  were  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate. 

(c)  ExpEBTs  AND  CoNSTiLTANTS. — In  Carry- 
ing out  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  Of- 
fice, the  Director  may  procure  the  temporary 
(not  to  exceed  one  year)  or  intermittent 
services  of  experts  or  consultants  or  orga- 
nizations thereof  by  contract  as  independ- 
ent contractors,  or,  in  the  case  of  individual 
experts  or  consultants  by  employment,  at 
rates  of  pay  not  in  excess  of  the  dally  eqiUv- 
alent  of  the  highest  rate  of  basic  pay  pay- 
able under  the  General  Schedule  of  section 
6332  of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 

(d)  Relationship  to  Executive  Branch. 

(1)    Secixrinc   or  information,   etc — The 

Director  Is  authorized  to  sectire  information, 
data,  estimates,  and  statistics  developed  by 
various  departments,  agencies,  and  establlsh- 
menU  of  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment and  regulatory  agencies  and  commis- 
sions of  the  Government  in  the  course  of 
their  operations  and  activities.  All  such  de- 
partmenu,  agencies,  and  establishments  and 
regulatory  agencies  and  commissions  shall 
cooperate  with  the  Director  by  furnishing  to 
him  that  material  which  he  determines  to  be 
necessary  in  the  performance  of  his  duties 
and  ftmctions.  This  paragraph  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  any  information,  data,  estimates,  or 
statistics,  the  disclosure  of  which  is  spe- 
cifically prohibited  by  law. 

(2)  Utzlization     of     services,     etc. In 

carrying  out  the  duties  and  functions  of  the 
Office,  the  Director  may,  as  agreed  upon  with 
the  head  of  any  department,  agency,  or 
esUblishment  of  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  or  regulatory  agency  or  com- 
mission of  the  Government,  utilize  the  serv- 
ices, facilities,  and  personnel  of  such  de- 
partment, agency,  or  establishment  or  such 
regulatory  agency  or  commission.  The  utili- 
zation of  such  services,  facilities,  and  per- 
sonnel may  be  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment by  the  Office  as  may  be  agreed  to. 

(3)  PlTRNISHINO       or      SERVICES,       ETC. Th© 

head  of  each  department,  agency,  and  estab- 
lishment in  the  executive  branch,  agency 
and  esUblishment  in  the  executive  branch! 
or  regulatory  agency  or  commission,  is  au- 
thorleed  to  provide  the  Office  the  services, 
facilities,  and  personnel  referred  to  in  para- 
grsph  (2). 

(e)  Relationship  to  Othzb  Agencies  of 
Congress. — 

( 1 )  Coordination  of  operations. — The  Of- 
fice, the  General  Accounting  Office  the 
Library  of  Congress,  and  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  shaU  fully  coordinate  and 
cooperate  in  planning  and  conducting  their 
operations  to  utilize  most  effectively  the  in- 
formation, services,  and  capabUlties  of  all 
congressional  agencies  In  carrying  out  the 
various  responsibUltles  assigned  to  each 
agency. 

(2)  Obtaining  information,  etc — In  carry- 
ing out  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  Office 
the  Director  Is  authorized  to  obtain  Informa- 
tion, daU,  estimates,  and  statistics  developed 
by  th©  General  Accounting  Office,  the  Library 
of  Congress,  and  the  Office  of  Technology  Asl 
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sessment  In  the  course  of  their  operations 
and  activities.  Requests  for  information  and 
the  complUnco  with  such  requests,  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  be  In  accordance  with 
procedures  to  be  developed  and  agreed  upon 
between  the  Director  and  the  Comptroller 
General,  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  or  the 
Technology  Assessment  Board,  as  the  caw 
nuiy  be. 

(3)  Utilization  of  services,  etc — In  carry- 
ing out  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  Office 
the  Director  may,  as  agreed  upon  with  the 
Comptroller  General,  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, or  the  Technology  Assessment  Board 
as  the  case  may  be,  utilize  the  services  facuil 
ties,  and  personnel  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment.  The  utUlzatlon  of 
such  services,  facilities,  and  personnel  may  be 
with  or  without  reimbursement  by  the  Office 
as  may  be  agreed  to. 

(4)  PURNISHINO     or     SERVICES,     ETC —The 

Comptroller  General,  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  Technology  Assessment  Board 
are  authorized  to  provide  the  Office  the  serv- 
ices, facilities,  and  personnel  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (3). 

(6)  Existing  Ain-HORrms  not  otherwise 
AFFECTED.— Except  as  Otherwise  specifically 
provided,  nothing  in  thU  title  shall  be  con- 
strued as  modUylng  any  existing  authorities 
or  responsibUltles  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment. 

(f)  Appropriations.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Office  for  each  fiscal 
year  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
able it  to  carry  out  its  duties  and  functions 
UntU  sums  are  first  appropriated  to  the  Office 
pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence,  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Office  shall  be  paid,  in  acctwd- 
ance  with  the  paragraph  relating  to  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  under  the  heading 
"UNDER  LEGISLATIVE'  in  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 1,  1888.  (28  Stat.  646;  2  U.B.C.  68).  and 
upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  Director  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  th©  Senate. 

DUTIES    AND   FUNCTIONS 

Sec  202.  (a)   Assistance  to  Budget  Com- 
mittees.—It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function 
of  th©  Office  to  provide  to  the  Committees  on 
the  Budget  of  both  Houses  information  which 
wUl  assist  such  committees  In  the  discharge 
of  all  matters  within  their  Jurisdiction,  in- 
cluding   information    with    respect    to   the 
budget,  approprlaUou  bUU,  other  bills  au- 
thorizing or  providing  budget  authority  or 
tax  expendltiu^s,  and  with  respect  to  reve- 
nues, receipts,  estimated  future  revenues  and 
receipts,  and  changing  revenue  conditions. 
The  Office  shall  also  provide  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on   the   Budget   of  either  House  such 
other  related  information  as  such  commit- 
tee   may   request.   At    the   request    of   the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  of  either  House, 
personnel  of  the  Office  shall  be  assigned,  on 
a  temporary  basis,  to  assist  such  committee, 
(b)  Assistance  to  Other  Committees  and 
Members —At  the  request  of  any  other  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  or   any   joint   conunlttee   of    the 
C(Higress,   the   Office   shall   provide   to  such 
conmiittee  or  joint  committee  any  informa- 
tion compiled  in  carrying  out  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a)  and  any  additional 
deUUed  information  related  to  the  forego- 
ing, as  requested.  At  the  request  of  any  such 
conunlttee  or  Joint  committee,  personnel  of 
the  Office  may  be  assigned,  on  a  temporary 
basis,  to  assist  such  committee  or  Joint  com- 
mittee with  req>ect  to  matters  directly  re- 
lated to  the  information  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  sentence.  At    the  request  of  any 
Membsr  of  the  Senate  or   the  House,  the 
Office   shall    provide   to  such   Member   any 
Information   compiled   In   carrying  out  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and  any  ad- 
ditional detaUed  information  related  to  the 
foregoing,  to  the  extent  practicable,  as  re- 
quested. 
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(e)  TBAirsm  or  Functions  of  Joint  Cou- 
ON  BCDUcnoN  or  Federal  Ezpendi- 


TURES. — 

(1)  The  duties,  functions,  and  personnel 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of 
FMeral  Elxpendltures  are  transferred  to  the 
Office,  ttfid  the  Joint  Committee  is  abolished. 

(3)  Section  601  of  tlie  Revenue  Act  of  1941 
155  Stat.  726)  Is  repealed. 

(d)  Report  on  Revenues  and  Budget  Out- 
ijiTS. — On  or  before  April  15  of  each  year,  and 
based  on  his  estimates  of  revenues  expected 
to  be  received  during  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning on  October  1  of  such  year,  the  Director 
ihall  report  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
alternative  levels  of  total  revenues  and  total 
outlays  for  such  fiscal  year  and  the  surpluses 
or  deficits  related  to  such  alternative  levels. 
Such  report  shall  also  set  forth  the  levels  of 
tax  expenditures  under  existing  law  for  such 
fiscal  year  (the  tax  expenditure  budget) ,  tak- 
ing into  account  projected  economic  factors, 
and  any  changes  In  such  levels  based  on  pro- 
posals in  the  budget  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  such  fiscal  year.  The  Director  may 
at  soiy  time  thereafter  submit  subsequent  re- 
ports to  the  Congress  revising  the  report  re- 
quired by  this  subsection. 

(e)  Projection  or  Revenues  and  Budget 
Outlays. — The  Director  shall  develop  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  the  effect  of  existing 
laws  on  revenues  and  tax  expenditures,  and 
of  existing  authorizations  and  budget  au- 
thority on  outlays,  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  and  th©  ensuing  four  fiscal  years.  Such 
Information  shall  Include  a  compilation  of 
tax  expenditures  and  outlays,  by  major  func- 
tional categories,  and,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, an  analysis  of  the  interrelationship 
of  existing  authorizations,  budget  authority, 
and  tax  expenditures. 

(f)  Use  of  Computers  and  Other  Tech- 
NiquBS. — The  Director  may  equip  th©  Office 
with  up-to-date  computer  capability  (upon 
approval  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Senate  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentatlves) ,  obtain  the  services  of  ex- 
perts and  consultants  in  computer  tech- 
nology, and  develop  techniques  for  the  eval- 
uation of  budgetary  requirements. 

PUBLIC   ACCESS    TO    BUDGET   DATA 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Right  To  Copt. — Except  as 
provided  in  subsections  (c)  and  (d),  the 
Director  shall  make  all  Information,  data, 
estimates,  and  statistics  obtained  under  sec- 
tions 201(d)(1)  and  201(e)(2),  available 
for  public  copying  ditrlng  normal  business 
hours,  subject  to  reasonable  rules  and  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Director.  To  the 
extent  practicable,  he  shall,  at  the  request 
of  any  person,  furnish  a  copy  of  any  such  in- 
formation, data,  estimates,  or  statistics  re- 
quested, upon  payment  by  such  person  of 
the  cost  of  making  and  furnishing  such 
copy. 

(b)  Index. — The  Director  shall  develop  and 
malntsdn  filing,  coding,  and  indexing  systems 
that  Identify  the  information,  data,  esti- 
mates, and  statistics  to  which  subsection 
(a)  applies  and  shall  make  such  sjrstems 
available  for  public  use  during  normal  busi- 
ness hours. 

(c)  Exceptions. — Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  information,  data,  estimates,  and 
sUtlstlcs — 

(1)  which  are  specifically  exempted  from 
disclosure  by  Act  of  Congreiis;  or 

(2)  which  the  Director  determines  will 
disclose — 

(A)  matters  necessary  to  be  kept  secret  in 
the  interests  of  national  defense  or  the  con- 
fidential conduct  of  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  United  Sates; 

(B)  Information  relating  to  the  trade  sec- 
rets or  financial  or  commercial  information 
pertaining  specifically  to  a  given  person  if 
the  information  has  been  obtained  by  the 
Government  on  a  confidential  basis,  other 
than  through  au  application  by  such  per 


son  for  a  specific  Government  financial  or 
other  benefit,  and  is  required  to  be  kept 
secret  in  order  to  prevent  undue  injury  to 
the  competitive  position  of  such  person;  or 

(C)  personnel  or  medical  data  or  similar 
data  the  disclosure  of  which  would  consti- 
tute a  clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  per- 
sonal privacy; 

tmless  the  portions  containing  such  informa- 
tion have  been  excised. 

(d)  Iicfobmation  Obtained  por  Commit- 
tees AND  Members. — Subsection  (a)  shall  ap- 
ply to  any  information,  data,  estimates,  and 


statistics  obtained  at  th©  request  of  any 
committee  or  Member  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives,  or  any  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress,  imless  the  commit- 
tee. Member,  or  joint  committee  making  the 
request  ha.s  instructed  the  Director  not  tn 
make  such  Information,  data,  estimates,  or 
.•statistics  available  for  public  copying. 
TITLE  III— CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
PROCESS 

Tlic  tinietabJe  with  respect  to  the  con- 
Kressional  budgt-t.  process  for  any  fiscal  year 
is  as  follows: 


On  or  before:  Action  to  be  completed: 

November   10 President  submits  current  services  budget. 

February  15 - President  submits  his  budget. 

April  1 __._ — „__„_-,„_„ Committees  and  joint  committees  suijmlt  re- 
ports to  Budget  Committees. 

April  16.. Congressional  Office  of  the  Budget  submits 

report  to  Congress. 

May  1 Budget  Committees  report  first  concurrent 

resolution  to  their  Houses. 

May  15 Committees  report  bills  and  resolutions  au- 
thorizing new  budget  authority. 

June  1 Completion  of  all  action  on  first  concun-ein 

resolution. 


( 1 )  Five  days  before  beginning  of  August 

adjournment 

or 

(2)  August  7  when  no  August  adjom-n- 

ment. 

(1)  Three  days  before  beginning  of  Au- 

gust adjournment, 
or 

(2)  August  15  when  no  August  adjourn- 

ment. 

(1)  Three  days  after  end  of  August  ad- 

jovirnment 

or 

(2)  Four  days  after  Labor  Day  when  no 

August  adjournment. 
September   25 


October   1. 


Completion  of  enactment  into  law  of  all  bills 
and  resolutions  providing  new  budget  au- 
thority. 


Budget  Committees  report  second  required 
concurrent  resolution. 


Completion  of  all  action  on  second  required 
concurrent  re.solution. 


Congress  completes  action  on  reconciliation 
bill  Implementing  second  required  con- 
current resolution. 

Fiscal  year  begins. 


ADOPTION  OF  rmsT  concurrent  resolution 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Action  To  Be  Completed  by 
June  1. — On  or  before  June  1  of  each  year, 
th©  Congress  shall  complete  action  on  the 
first  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1  of  such 
year.  The  concurrent  resolution  shall  set 
forth— 

(1)  Total  BtrDCET  outlays  and  total  new 
budget  authority. — Appropriate  levels  of 
total  budget  outlays  and  total  new  budget 
authority; 

(2)  Allocations  or  totals. — An  estimate 
of  budget  outlays  and  au  appropriate  level 
of  new  budget  authority — 

(A)  for  each  major  functional  category, 
for  contingencies,  and  for  undistributed  iu- 
tragovemmental  transactions,  based  on  allo- 
cations of  the  appropriate  levels  of  total 
budget  outlays  and  total  new  budget  au- 
thority; 

(B)  within  each  major  functional  cate- 
gory, for  all  existing  programs  ( including  re- 
newals thereof)  in  the  aggregate  and  for  all 
proposed  programs  in  the  aggregate,  based 
on  the  estimate  and  appropriate  level  allo- 
cated to  that  category;  and 

(C)  based  on  the  total  estimate  and  ap- 
propriate level  allocated  for  all  existing  pro- 
grams (including  renewals  thereof)  within 
each  major  functional  category,  in  the  ag- 
gregate for  all  permanent  authority  for  such 
programs  and  in  the  aggregate  for  such  pro- 
grams whose  funds  are  generally  provided  In 
ai>proprlntlon  Acts,  with  the  estimate  and 
appropriate  level  for  funds  so  provided  being 
further  subdivided  between  controllable 
amounts  and  all  other  amounts; 

(3)  Estimated  revenues. — Elstimated  reve- 
nue receipts; 

(4)  Recommended  surplus  oa  deficit. — 
nie    amotuit,    if   any,    by    which    revenues 


should  exceed  budget  outlays,  or  by  which 
budget  outlays  should  exceed  revenues,  con- 
sidering economic  conditions  and  all  othei' 
relevant  factors; 

(5)  Level  of,  and  recommended  change 
IN,  total  revenues. — The  appropriate  level 
of  Federal  revenues,  and  the  amount,  if  an\ . 
by  which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues should  be  increased  or  decreased  by 
bills  and  resolutions  to  l>e  reported  by  the 
appropriate  ccMxunlttees: 

(6)  Level  of,  and  recommended  cHA^uiE 
IN,  public  debt. — The  appropriate  level  of 
the  public  debt,  and  the  amount,  if  any.  hy 
which  the  statutory  limit  on  the  public  debt 
should  b6  increased  or  decreased  by  bills  aiid 
resolutions  reported  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees; and 

(7)  Other  matters. — Such  other  matter.* 
relating  to  the  budget  as  may  be  appropriixte 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  AoomoNAL  Matter  in  CoNcimr.ENr 
Resolution. — The  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  th©  budget  may  also  include  provi- 
sions to  one  of  the  following  procedures: 

(1)  that  each  bill  or  resolution  providing 
new  budget  authority  for  that  fiscal  yepr 
(other  than  supplemental,  deficiency,  and 
continuing  appropriation  blUs  and  resolu- 
tions) sliall  contain  a  provision  that  the  new 
budget  authcwity  provided  In  such  bill  or 
resolution  shall  not  become  effective  vuitil  a 
provision  has  been  enacted  into  law,  after 
all  such  bills  and  resolutions  providing  new- 
budget  authority  have  been  enacted  Into 
law.  that  the  new  budget  authority  con- 
tained in  such  bill  or  resolution  shall  be- 
come effective; 

(2)  that  all  bills  and  resolutions  providing 
new  budget  authority  for  such  fiscal  year 
shall  not  be  enrolled  untU  the  concurrent 
ie.-30lutlon    required    to    ta©    reported    under 
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(B)  the  eeumated  revenues  to  be  received,     the  Budget  with  the  allocations  made  by  it 

under  subsection  (a)(1). 
FIRST  coircuaaufT  rksolution  on  the  budcr 

MUST  BK  ADOPTED  BEFOSE  BUDGET  AUTHOUTT 
AND  CBANCKS  XJf  ECTENUES  AND  PUBUC  DEBT 
LIMIT    ARE     MADE 

Sec.  S03.  (a)  lit  OENEaAi.  — It  shall  not  be 
In  order  In  either  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  RepresenUtlves  to  consider  any  biu  or 
resolution  (or  amendment  thereto)  which 
provides — 

(1)  new  budget  authority  for  a  fiscal  year 

(2)  an  Increase  or  decrease  In  revenues  to 
become  effective  during  a  fiscal  year;  or 

(3)  an  Increase  or  decrease  in  the  publk 
debt  limit  to  become  effective  durUie  a  fiscal 
year;  ^^ 

until  the  first  concurrent  resolution  ou  the 
budget  for  such  year  has  l>een  agreed  to  pur 
suaut  to  section  301  or  until  June  1  preced 
Ing  the  beginning  of  such  fiscal  year,  which 
ever  first  occurs. 

(b)  Exceptions.— Subsection  (a)  does  not, 
apply  to  any  bill  or  resolution 

(1)  providing  new  advance  spending  au- 
thority  (as  defined  in  section  401(c)); 

(2)  Increasing  or  decreasing  revenues 
equivalent  amounts  of  which  are  paid  into 
trust  funds  described  In  secUon  401(d)  (i( 

(3)  providing  new  budget  authority  which 
first  becomes  avaUable  in  a  fiscal  year  fd 
lowing  the  fiscal  year  to  which  the  concur- 
rent resolution  applies;  or 

(4)  Increasing  or  decreasing  revenues 
which  first  becomes  effective  in  a  fiscal  year 


l\a»  been  enrolled; 

(3)  that  all  provisions  for  new  ftidget  au- 
thority which  would  be  Included  In  appro- 
priation Acts  (other  than  suppleo  ental  and 
deficiency  appropriation  Acts)  fo:  such  fis- 
cal year  be  included  instead  in  o  le  bill;  or 

(4)  any  other  procedure  whlc  i  is  con- 
sidered appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pases  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Reports  bt  Joint  EIconomi  Commit- 
tee.— On  or  l>efore  April  1  of  eacl  year,  the 
Jomt  Economic  Committee  shall  report  to 
the  Committees  on  the  Budget  of  b  th  Houses 
its  recommendations  as  to  the  fi  sal  policy 
appropriate  to  the  goals  of  the  Ei  ployment 
Act  of  1946,  includhig,  where  a^roprlate, 
recommendations  with  regard  to  n  ijor  func- 
tional categories  of  new  budget  I  authority 
and  budget  outlays.  The  Joint  ommlttee 
shall  also,  from  time  to  time,  rep  irt  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Budget  of  bo  b  Houses 
such  other  recommendations  as  It  leems  ad- 
visable. 

(d)  VIEW.<«  and  EsTIM.tTES  OF  Ol  lEE  COM- 
MITTEES.— On  or  before  April  1  of  ach  year, 
each  standing  committee  of  the  Se  ate  shall 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  the  :  udget  of 
the  Senate,  each  standing  commit  se  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  sub  lit  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the  I  )U8e.  and 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Interna]  Revenue 
Taxation  shall  submit  to  the  Committees  ou 
the  Budget  of  both  Houses — 

(1)  its  vleu-s  and  estimates  withiespect  to 
all  matters  set  forth  in  subsection  la)  which 
relate  to  matters  within  the  resp^tlve  Jur- 

ilttee  or 


Isdictlon  or  functions  of  such  coi 
Joint  committee;  and 

(2)  except  in  the  case  of  the  J<lnt  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Texatlcli,  the  es- 
timate of  the  total  amounts  of  uem  budget 
authority,  and  budget  outUys  Tesultlng 
therefrom,  to  be  provided  or  authftrlaed  In 
all  bills  and  resolutions  within  theWurlsdic- 
tlon  of  such  committee  which  such  oCnmittee 
intends  to  be  effective  during  the  ncal  year 
beginning  ou  October  1  of  such 
Any  other  oommlttee  of  the  Senate  Ir  Bouse 
may  submit  to  the  Committee  on  th  Budget 
of  its  House,  and  any  other  joint  c(  omlttee 
of  the  Congress  may  submit  to  t  s  Oom- 
mitteee  on  the  Budget  of  both  He  laes,  its 
views  and  estimates  with  respect  to  11  mat- 
ters set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  w  Ich  re- 
late to  matters  within  its  jurisdl  tion  or 
functions. 

(e)  Reporting — On  or  before  M  y  1  of 
each  year,  the  Committee  on  the  B  dget  of 
each  House  shall  report  to  its  House  he  first 
concurrent  reeolutlon  on  the  budget  vferred 
to  In  subeectlon  (a)  for  the  fiscal 
ginning  on  October  1  of  such  year 
port  aooompanylng  such  concurrent 
tion  shall  Include,  but  not  be  Ilmlte 

(1)  a  comparison  of  revenues,  ts  esti- 
mated for  the  purposes  of  such  co:  current 
resolutton,  with  those  estimated  In  tl  8  budg- 
et submitted  by  the  President; 

(2)  a  comparison  of  the  approprla  e  levels 
of  total  budget  outlays  and  total  nei  budget 
authority,  as  set  forth  In  such  coi  :urr«nt 
resolution,  with  total  budget  outb  «  esti- 
mated and  total  new  budget  auth<  Ity  re- 
quested in  the  budget  submitted  by  the 
President: 

(3)  the  economic  assumptions  a  d  pro- 
grams  obJecUves  which  underlie  th«  appro- 
priate levels,  estimates,  deficits  or  si  pluses, 
and  levels  of  revenue  and  public  i  Bbt 
forth  in  such  concurrent  resolutl<  n,  and 
the  alternative  economic  assumptii  as  and 
program  objectives  which  the  commit  ee  con- 
sidered in  formulating  such  oo^urrent 
resolution; 

(4)  specific  projections,  not  limitei  to  the 
following,  for  the  period  of  five  flsc  I  years 
beginning  with  such  fiscal  year  of — 


and  the  estimated  surplus  or  deficit.  If  any, 
for  each  fiscal  year  in  such  period,  based 
upon  such  estimated  revenues  and  the  es- 
timated levels  of  total  budget  outlays  and 
total  new  budget  authority  set  forth  pur- 
suant to  subparagraph  (A) ;  and 

(C)  the  estimated  levels  of  tax  expendi- 
tures by  major  functional  categories; 

(5)  an  explanation  of  any  significant 
changes  In  the  proposed  levels  of  Federal 
aswlstance  to  State  and  local  governments; 
and 

(6)  allocations  of  the  appropriate  levels  of 
the  total  budget  outlays  and  total  new 
budget  authority  among  each  committee  of 
the  Senate  and  House  which  has  Jurisdiction 
over  bills  and  resolutions  provldmg  budget 
authority,  with  such  allocations  made  with 
respect  to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
of  the  two  Houses  being  further  sulxllvidea 
among  the  subcommittees  of  such  com- 
mittees. 

Such  report  shall  also  contain  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
as  reported  pursuant  to  subsection  (c),  the 
separate  views  and  estimates  of  other  com- 
mittees and  joint  committees  as  submitted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d),  and  an  explana- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  ac- 
tions talcen  with  respect  to  such  recommen- 
dations, views,  and  estimates. 

(f)  Floor  Action.— On  or  before  May  20 
of  each  year,  each  House  sliall  complete  ac- 
tion on  the  first  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1  of 
such  year  (except  for  action  on  any  confer- 
ence report  on  such  concurrent  resolution). 

(g)  Extension  Wuese  Spbcifieo  Date  Falls 
ON  Saturday,  Sunday,  or  Holiday. — When 
any  date  (other  than  October  1)  specified 
in  subsection  (e)  or  (f )  falls  on  a  Saturday, 
Sunday,  or  legal  holiday  m  the  District  of 
Columbia  In  any  year,  there  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  that  date  durmg  that  year  the 


foUowing  the  fiscal  year  to  which  the  con- 
current resolution  applies, 
(c)  Waiver  in  the  Senate. — 
(1)  The  committee  of  the  Senate  whioli 
report*  any  bUl  or  resolution  to  which  sub- 
section (a)  appUes  may.  at  or  after  the  time 
it  reports  such  blU  or  resoluUon,  report  a 
resolution  to  the  Senate  (A)  providing  for 
the  waiver  of  subsection  (a)  with  respect 
to  «uch  bill  or  resolution,  and  (B)  staUng 
next  suooeedlng  date  which  is  not  a  Satur-  the  reasons  why  the  waiver  is  necessary.  The 
day.  Sunday,  or  legal  holiday  m  the  District  resolution  shall  then  be  referred  to  tlie  Com- 
of  Columbia 


T  be- 
rhe  re- 
resolu- 


RSPf  RT3    AFTVm    ADOPTION    OF    CONCURRENT 
RESOLOnONS 

Sec,  302.  (a)  &IAKINC  Allocations. — As 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  ou  the  budget  for  a  fi.scal  year  has 
been  agreed  to  pursuant  to  section  301,  and 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  any  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  under  section  304 
or  310  has  been  agreed  to — 

(1)  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  each 
House  shall  make  an  estimated  allocation, 
based  upon  such  concurrent  resolution,  of 
the  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget  outlays 
and  total  new  budget  authority  among  each 
committee  of  its  House  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  bills  and  resolution  providing  such  new 
bttdget  authority;  and 

(2)  based  upon  the  allocation  to  it  under 
paragraph  (I) ,  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions at  each  House  shall — 

(A)  subdivide  such  allocation  among  Its 
subcommittees;  and 

(B)  further  subdivide  the  amount  with 
respect  to  each  such  subcommittee  between 
controllable  amounts  and  all  other  amounts. 
In  the  case  of  a  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  referred  to  In  section  304  or  310, 
the  allocation  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  sub- 
divisions under  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  re- 
quired only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  take 
Into  account  revisions  made  In  the  most  re- 
cently agreed  to  couciurent  resolution  on 
the  budget. 

(b)  Submission  of  Report. — The  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  each  House  shall 
promptly  transmit  the  Information  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  subsection  (a)  (2) 


mlttee  on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate.  That 
commitee  shall  report  the  resolution  to  the 
Senate  within  ten  days  after  the  resolution 
is  referred  to  it  (not  counting  any  day  on 
which  the  Senate  is  not  in  session)  begin- 
ning with  the  day  following  the  day  on  which 
It  Is  so  referred,  accompanied  by  that  com- 
mittee's recommendations  and  reasons  for 
such  reconwnendatlons  with  respect  to  the 
resolution.  If  the  committee  does  not  report 
the  resolution  within  such  ten-day  period. 
It  shall  automatically  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  the  resoluUon  and 
the  resolution  shall  be  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar. 

(2)  During  the  consideration  of  any  such 
resolution,  debate  shall  be  limited  to  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between,  and  con- 
trolled by,  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers or  their  designees,  and  the  time  on  any 
debatable  motion  or  appeal  shall  be  limited 
to  twenty  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween, and  controlled  by,  the  mover  and 
the  manager  of  the  resolution.  In  the  event 
the  manager  of  the  resolution  Is  in  favor  of 
any  such  motion  or  appeal,  the  time  In  op- 
position thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  th; 
mhiority  leader  or  his  designee.  Such  leaders, 
or  either  of  them,  may,  from  the  time  under 
their  control  on  the  passage  of  such  resolu- 
tion, allot  additional  time  to  any  Senator 
during  the  consideration  of  any  debaUble 
motion  or  appeal.  No  amendment  to  tlie  res- 
olution Is  in  order. 

(3)  If,  after  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
has  reported  (or  been  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of)  the  resolution,  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  resolution,  then  sub- 
section (al   of  this  section  shall  not  appl? 
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with  respect  to  the  bill  or  resolution  to  which 
the  resolution  so  agreed  to  applies. 

fismissible  revisions  of  concurrent 
resolutions  on  the  budcet 
Sec.  304.  At  any  time  after  the  first  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for  a  fi.scal 
year  has  been  agreed  to  pursuant  to  section 
301,  and  before  the  close  of  such  fiscal  year, 
the  two  Houses  may  adopt  a  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  which  revises  the 
concurrent  resolution  ou  the  budget  for  such 
fiscal  year  most  recently  agreed  to. 

provisions  relating  to  the  CONSroER.\TION 
or  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS  ON  THE 
BUDCET 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Procedure  in  Senate  After 
Bkport  of  Committee;  Debate;  Ameno- 
KKKTS. — 

(1)  Debate  In  the  Senate  on  any  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget,  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  and  debatable  motions  and 
appeals  In  connection  therewith,  shall  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  fifty  hours,  except 
that,  with  respect  to  the  second  required 
eoncurrent  resolution  referred  to  In  section 
810(a),  all  such  debate  shall  be  limited  to 
not  more  than  fifteen  hours.  The  time  shall 
be  equally  divided  between,  and  controlled 
by,  the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  or  their  designees. 

(2)  Debate  in  the  Senate  ou  any  amend- 
ment to  a  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  shall  be  limited  to  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  between,  and  controlled  by, 
the  mover  and  the  manager  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution,  and  debate  on  any  amend- 
ment to  an  amendment,  debatable  motion,  or 
appeal  shall  be  limited  to  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  between,  and  controlled  by, 
the  mover  and  the  manager  of  the  concur- 
lent  resolution,  except  that  In  the  event  the 
manager  of  the  concurrent  resolution  Is  in 
favor  of  any  such  amendment,  motion,  or  ap- 
peal, the  time  In  opposition  thereto,  shall  be 
controlled  by  the  minority  leader  or  his  des- 
ignee. No  amendment  that  Is  not  germane 
to  the  provisions  of  such  concurrent  resolu- 
tion sliall  be  received.  Such  leaders,  or  either 
Of  them,  may,  from  the  time  under  their 
eontrol  on  the  passage  of  the  concurrent 
resolution,  allot  additional  time  to  any  Sen- 
ator during  the  consideration  of  any  amend- 
ment, debatable  motion,  or  appeal. 

(3)  A  motion  to  further  limit  debate  Is  not 
debatable.  A  motion  to  recommit  (except  a 
motion  to  recommit  with  Instructions  to  re- 
port back  within  a  specified  number  of  days, 
not  to  exceed  three,  not  counting  any  day  on 
which  the  Senate  is  not  m  session)  Is  not  In 
order.  Debate  on  any  such  motion  to  recom- 
mit shall  be  limited  to  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  between,  and  controlled  by, 
the  mover  and  the  manager  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  rule,  an 
amendment,  or  series  of  amendments,  to  a 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  pro- 
posed m  the  Senate  shall  always  be  in  order 
if  such  amendment  or  series  of  amendments 
proposes  to  change  any  figure  or  figures  then 
contained  in  such  concurrent  resolution  so 
as  to  make  such  concurrent  resolution  math- 
ematically consistent  or  so  as  to  maintain 
such  consistency. 

(b)  Procedure  if  House  Pas.ses  Concur- 
MMtn  Resolution  First. — If,  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  a  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
by  the  Senate,  the  Senate  receives  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  of  the  House,  then — 

(1)  the  procedure  with  respect  to  the  con- 
current resolution  of  the  Senate  shall  be  the 
same  as  If  no  concurrent  resolution  from  the 
House  had  been  received;  but 

(2)  on  any  vote  on  final  passage  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  Senate  the  con- 
current resolution  of  the  House  shall  be 
automatically  substituted  with  all  after  the 
resolving  clause  struck  and  the  language  of 


the  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Senate  .sub- 
stituted therefor. 

(c)  Action  on  Conference  Reports  in  the 
Senate. — 

( 1 )  Tlie  conference  report  on  any  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  shall  be  In  or- 
der in  the  Senate  at  any  time  after  the  third 
day  (excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal 
holidays)  following  the  day  on  which  such 
a  conference  report  Is  reported  and  is  avail- 
able to  Members  of  the  Senate.  A  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  confer- 
ence report  may  be  made  even  though  a 
previous  motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been 
disagreed  to. 

<2)  During  the  consideration  in  the  Senate 
of  the  conference  report  ou  any  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget,  debate  shall  be 
limited  to  ten  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
between,  and  controlled  by,  the  majority 
leader  and  minority  leader  or  their  designees. 
Debate  on  any  debatable  motion  or  appeal 
related  to  the  conference  report  shall  be 
limited  to  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
between,  and  controlled  by,  the  mover  and 
the  manager  of  the  conference  report. 

(3)  Should  the  conference  report  be  de- 
feated, debate  ou  any  request  for  a  new  con- 
ference and  the  appointment  of  conferees 
shall  be  linUced  to  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  between,  piid  controlled  by,  the  man- 
ager of  the  conldence  report  and  the  minor- 
ity leader  or  his  designee,  and  shoiUd  any 
motion  be  made  to  Instruct  the  conferees 
before  the  conferees  are  named,  debate  ou 
such  motion  shall  be  limited  to  one-half 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between,  and  con- 
trolled by,  the  mover  and  the  manager  of 
the  conference  report.  Debate  on  any  amend- 
ment to  any  such  instructions  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  twenty  •minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
betw^een,  and  controlled  by,  the  mover  and 
the  manager  of  the  conference  report.  In  all 
cases  when  the  manager  of  the  conference  re- 
port Is  In  favor  of  any  motion,  appeal,  or 
amendment,  the  time  In  opposition  shall  be 
under  the  control  of  the  minority  leader  or 
his  designee. 

(4)  In  any  case  lu  which  there  are 
amendments  In  disagreement,  time  ou  each 
amendment  shall  be  limited  to  thirty  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided  between,  and 
controlled  by,  the  manager  of  the  conference 
report  and  the  minority  leader  of  his  des- 
ignee. No  amendment  that  is  not  germane 
to  the  provisions  of  such  amendments  shall 
be  received. 

(d)  Concurrent  Resolution  Must  Be 
Consistent. — It  shall  not  be  In  order  in  tl^e 
Senate  to  rote  on  the  question  of  agreeing 
to— 

( 1 )  a  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
unless  the  figures  then  contained  in  such 
resolution  are  mathematically  consistent;  or 

(2)  a  conference  report  on  a  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  unless  the  figures 
contained  in  such  resolution,  as  recom- 
mended in  such  conference  report,  are 
mathematically  consistent. 

REQinHED    ACTION    BY    CONFERENCE    COMMITTEE 

Sec.  306.  If  a  committee  of  conference  on  a 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  Is  un- 
able, within  seven  days  (excludmg  Satur- 
days, Sundays,  and  legal  holidays)  after  the 
conferees  of  each  House  have  been  appomted 
to  such  committee,  to  agree,  and  submit  a 
conference  report,  with  respect  to  all 
amounts  In  the  concurrent  resolution  which 
are  in  disagreement  between  the  two  Houses, 
then  the  conferees  of  each  House  shall  sub- 
mit to  their  House  a  conference  report 
recommend  Ing — 

(1)  the  amounts  upon  which  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  Is  In  agreement;   and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  amounts  upon  which 
the  committee  of  conference  is  not  In  agree- 
ment, an  amount  which  Is  the  mldpohit 
between  the  amount  contained  in  the  con- 


current resolution  as  agreed  to  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  amotmt  contamed  in  the  con- 
current resolution  as  agreed  to  by  the  House. 
In  the  case  of  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  referred  to  in  section  301. 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  not  require  tJie 
submission  of  a  conference  report  before 
May  25  of  any  year,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
second  reqiUred  coucuirent  resolution  ou 
the  budget  referr.»d  to  In  section  310(a) ,  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  not  require  tiie 
submission  of  a  conference  report  earlier 
than  five  days  preceding  the  date  on  whloli 
action  on  such  concurrent  resolution  is  ro- 
quired  to  be  completed. 

LEGISLATION  DFALINC  WITH  CONCRESSION  !i '. 
BUDGET  MUST  BE  HANDLED  BY  BUDGET  COM- 
MITTEES 

Sec.  307.  No  bill  or  resolution,  and  vo 
amendment  to  any  bill  or  resolution,  dealhi;: 
with  any  matter  which  is  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of 
either  House  shall  be  considered  in  that 
House  unless  it  Is  a  bill  or  resolution  whii^l) 
has  been  reported  by  the  Committee  on  tlie 
Budget  of  that  House  (or  from  the  consldera  - 
tion  of  which  such  committee  has  been  dl.s- 
cliarged)  or  unless  it  is  an  amendment  lo 
such  a  bill  or  resolution. 

StMMARIE.S  OF  CONCRE.SSIONAL  BUDGET  ACTIONS 

Sec.  308.  (a)  Reports  on  Legislation  Pro- 
viding New  Budget  AtrrHORrrr. — Whenever  a 
committee  of  either  House  reports  a  bUl  or 
resoluton  to  its  House  provldmg  new  budget 
authority  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  report  accom- 
panying that  bill  or  resolution  shall  coutai.i 
a  statement  prepared  after  consultation  with 
the  Director  of  the  Cong^sslonal  Office  of 
the  Budget  detaiimg — 

( 1 )  how  the  new  budget  authority  hi  that 
bill  or  resolution  compares  with  the  new 
budget  authority  set  forth  m  the  most  re- 
cently agreed  to  concurrent  resolution  ou  the 
budget  for  such  fiscal  year  and  the  report.s 
submitted  luider  section  302: 

(2 )  a  projection  for  the  period  of  five  fiscal 
years  beginning  with  such  fiscal  year  of  the 
budget  outlays  which  will  result  from  that 
bill  or  resolution  in  each  fiscal  year  hi  sucli 
period:  and 

(3)  the  impact  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments of  the  new  budget  authority,  and 
budget  outlays  resulting  therefrom,  provided 
by  that  bill  or  resolution. 

The  committee  Is  not  required  to  Include  in 
the  report  a  projection  in  accordance  wiih 
paragraph  (2)  for  any  fiscal  year  In  such  five- 
year  period,  or  to  detail  such  Impact  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (3),  if  the  commit- 
tee determUies  that  the  projection  for  su.h 
year  or  detaiimg  that  impact,  as  the  case  may 
be,  is  Impracticable  and  states  In  the  report 
the  reasons  for  such  impracticability. 

(b)  Up-to-Date  Tabl-lation  of  Congres- 
sional Budget  Actions. — The  Director  of  tiie 
Congi-essioual  Office  of  the  Budget  shall  Issue 
periodic  reports  detailhig  and  tabulatmg  thr- 
progress  of  congressional  action  on  bills  and 
resolutions  providing  new  budget  authority 
and  changes  in  revenues  and  the  public  debi 
limit  for  a  fiscal  year.  Si}eclfically,  such  re- 
port shall  Include — 

( 1 )  an  up-to-date  tabulation  compai-iii^ 
the  new  budget  authority,  and  estimated 
outlays  resulting  therefrom.  In  bills  and  re.T- 
olutlons  ou  which  Congress  has  completed 
action  to  the  new  budget  authority  and  es- 
tmiated  outlays  set  forth  in  the  most  re- 
cently agreed  to  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  such  fiscal  year  and  the  re- 
ports submitted  under  section  302; 

(2)  an  up-to-date  status  report  on  all  bir.s 
and  resolutions  providing  new  budget  au- 
thority and  changes  in  revenues  and  the 
public  debt  limit  for  such  fiscal  year  In  boUi 
Houses; 

(3)  an  up-to-date  comparison  of  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  revenues  contained  in  the 
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moat  recently  agreed  to  coucurr 

tlon  on  tbe  budget  for  such 

the  latest  estimate  of  revenue  . 
sucli  year  (inoludlng  new  reven 
pated  during  such  year  under  bll 
oliitlons  on  which  the  Congress 
pleted  action) ;  and 

(4)  an  ap-to-date  comparison 
propriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
In  the  most  recently  agreed  to 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  such 
with  the  latest  estimate  of  the  p 
dxirlng  STich  fl:>cal  year. 

(c)  Five-TcA«  PaojECTiON  of  Co 
^L  BtrooET  Action. — As  soon  as  , 
after  the  beginning  of  each  flsca 
Director  of  the  Congresntonal 
Btidget  shall  Issue  a  report  proj 
the  period  of  five  fiscal  \cars  begl 
such  dacal  year — 

(1)  total  new  budget  authority 
budget  ouUays  for  each  fiscal  ye 
period,  except  that  for  any  flfcal 
period  that  the  Director  deteriu 
jectlou  to  be  impracticable,  no  s 
tlou  shaU  be  required  if  the  Din^ 
the  reasoos  for  such   impractlcab 
respect  to  that  year;  and 

(2)  revenues  to  i>e  received  and 
sources  thereof,  and  the  surplus 
if  any.  for  each  fiscal  year  in  such 

(d)     0ITCOI»TKOLL.^B1.E  OUTXATS  A 

Not  WWHiTf  JtmisoicTioN  of  App 
CoMiwnrsKs. — 

(1)  AmeoFRiATiorfs  coMMrn#s. — The 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  e«ih  Hmise 
shall,  with  reepect  to  bills  and  r«kolutlons 
which  provide  new  budget  authoJty  for  a 
fiscal  year  for  uncontrollable  oufays.  in- 
clude in  the  report  accompanying  ikucta  bUl 
or  resolution  its  estimate  of  the  tital  out- 
lays which  win  be  made  durtng  tjat  fiscal 
year  under  such  new  bxidget  aut 
budget  authority  provided  for  pri 
years. 

(2)  OtTTLAYS    NOT    WTTHIN    .TCTUSD 
APPROPRIATIONS  COM  MITTEES. The  C 

on  the  Budget  of  each  House  shall. 

fore  August  1  of  each  year,  report  to  ,^  x.„>.c^ 

tta  estimate  of  the  total  outlays  wlilch  will 

be  made  during  the  fiscal  year  begli  ilng  on 

October  1  of  that  year  imder  budget  mthor- 

Ity  wtucta  is  not  prm'tded  In  appn    rlatlon 

Acts. 

(©)  Reports  on  Legislation  Provtb  fc  New 
Tak  ExPKNomrBEs. — Whenever  a  co  imlttee 
of  either  House  reports  a  bill  for  re  Jlutlon 
to  lU  House  providing  new  or  tncrei  led  tax 
expenditures  during  a  fiscal  year,  tb  report 
accompanying  that  bill  or  resolutk  \  shall 
contain  a  statement  prepared  after  c*  laulta- 
tion  with  the  Director  of  the  Congr  Bslojial 
OBlce  of  the  Budget  detailing — 

(1)  how  the  new  tax  expenditures  I  ovided 
in  that  bUl  or  re<»lutlon  will  affect  tl  5  levels 
of  tax  ecpendlturea  under  existing  la  r  as  set 
forth  In  the  report  accompanying  <  te  first 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget !  w  such 
fiscal  year.  or.  if  a  report  accompa  ylng  a 
subsequent'y  agreed  to  concurrent  re!  rtutlon 
for  such  year  sets  forth  such  levels,  hen  as 
set  forth  in  that  report,  and  a  JustI  icatlon 
for  any  deviation  from  thooe  levels;    ind 

(2)  a  projection  for  a  period  of  fl'  >  fiscal 
years  beginning  with  such  fiscal  yeai  of  the 
tax  expenditures  which  will  result  frc  m  that 
bill  or  resolution  In  each  fiscal  year  n  such 
period,  except  that  for  any  fiscal  year  n  such 
period  that  the  committee  determlnis  such 
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projection  to  be  impracticable,  no  sv 
Jectlon  shall  be  required  If  the  co 
statea  the  reasons  for  such  Impract 
with  respect  to  that  year. 

ACnOW    ON    BILLS    PBOVIDl.VC     NEW    B 

AtrrHoarrr 

dec.  309.  lu  order  to  promote  souu  I  Oscal 
p  jllcies  and  procedures,  the  Congress  (  Milams 
taat —  ^^ 

(1)  not  Uter  than  five  days  before  Ihe  be- 
?it'n*ng  of  an  adjournment  taken  In     i  odd- 


numbered  year  under  aeotlcm  13a(a)(a)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1JK6, 
or,  in  any  year  in  which  tbere  U  no  such 
adjournment,  not  later  than  August  7  pre- 
ceding the  begUming  of  a  fiscal  year,  all  bUls 
and  resolutlous  providing  new  budget  au- 
thority for  such  fiscal  year  (other  than  sup- 
plemental, deacleucy,  and  continuing  appro- 
priation bills  and  resolutions)  aiid  all  blUs 
and  resolutions  providing  new  Ux  expeudi- 
tiu-es  durUig  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  en- 
acted into  law;  and 

(a»  if  a  reconcilatJon  bill  is  required  to  be 
reported  under  secUou  310(c(  for  a  fiscal 
year.  tl;e  Congress  shall  complete  action  on 
that  bill  by  September  25  preceding  such  fis- 
cal year. 

SFCONO   RCOVIRED  CONCTWRENT  KESuLUTION  AND 
RECONCILIATION   BILL 

Sec.  .110.  (a)  Rbpoktinc  or  CoNctraRENT 
Rfsoivtion,— Not  later  than  three  days  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  an  adjournment  taken 
in  an  odd-numbered  year  \inder  section  13J 
(aMJi  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  or.  In  any  year  In  which  there  is  no 
such  adjournment,  not  later  than  August  16, 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  each  House 
shall  report  to  its  House  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  which  reafllnns  or  re- 
vises the  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budg- 
et most  recently  agreed  to  with  respect  to  the 
aaoal  year  beginning  on  October  1  of  such 
year.  Any  such  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  to  reamrm  or  revise  shall  also,  to  the 
extent  necessary — 

(IMA)  specify  the  total  amount  by  which 
new  budget  authority  for  such  fiscal  vear 
and  budget  authority  for  any  prior  fliscal 
year  conUlned  in  laws  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  committee  is  to  be  changed  and 
direct  that  committee  to  determine  and 
recommend  changes  in  such  laws  to  accom- 
pllah  a  change  of  such  total  amount;  or 

(B(  whenever  subparagraph  (A»  is  in- 
feoslble,  direct  that  all  budget  authority 
available  for  any  such  fiscal  year  be  changed 
on  a  pro  rata  basis  (other  than  budget  au- 
thority for  uncontrollable  outlays  with  re- 
spect to  provisions  of  laws  already  in  effect) ; 
(3)  specify  the  total  amoiuit  by  which 
revenues  are  to  be  changed  and  direct  the 
committees  having  jurisdiction  to  determine 
and  rccuuunend  changes  in  the  revenue 
laws  to  accomplish  a  change  of  such  total 
amount; 

(3)  specify  the  amount  by  which  the  stat- 
utory limit  on  the  public  debt  is  to  be 
changed  and  direct  the  committees  having 
jiu-isdictiou  to  recommend  such  change;  or 

(4)  any  combination  of  paragraphs   (i) 
(2). and  (3). 

(b)  Complexion  of  Action  on  Concur- 
«ENr  Ri30LinrioN.— Not  later  Uian  three  days 
after  the  end  of  an  adjournment  taken  In 
an  odd-numbered  year  under  section  132(a) 
(2)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  or,  in  any  year  In  which  there  Is  no 
such  adjournment,  not  later  than  four  days 
after  Labor  Day  of  that  year,  the  Congress 
shall  complete  action  on  the  concurrent  res- 
olution on  the  budget  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  which  reafflrma  or  revises  the  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  most  re- 
cently agreed  to. 

(c)  Kcconciliation  Bill. — If  a  concurrent 
resolution  on  tbe  budget  Is  agreed  to  In 
accordance  with  subsection  (a)  containing  a 
direction  that  changes  hi  laws  be  made 
aud^ 

(1)  only  one  committee  is  directed  to 
determine  and  recommend  changes,  that 
committee  shall  promptly  make  such  deter- 
mination and  recommendations  and  report 
a  reconciliation  biU  to  its  House  containing 
such  recommendations;  or 

(2)  mote  tlian  one  committee  i.s  directed 
to  detamUue  and  recommend  changes,  each 
such  committee  so  directed  shall  promptly 
make  such  determination  and  recommend 
changes  and  submit  such  recommendations 
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to  (he  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  its 
House.  The  Committee  on  the  Budget,  upoo 
receiving  all  such  recommendatiOiDs,  ah'an  r^. 
port  to  Its  House  a  reconciliation  bU  con- 
taining, without  substantive  revision  all 
such  recommendations. 

(d)  Completion  or  Action  ow  Reconctu- 
ation  Bill. — Congress  shaU  complete  action 
on  any  reconciliation  bill  reported  under 
subsection  (c)  not  later  than  September  Js 
Immediately  preceding  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  commencing  October  1. 

(e)  Procedure  in  the  Senate.— 

(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2) 
the  provisions  of  section  305  for  the  consid- 
eration In  the  Senate  of  concurrent  resolu- 
tions on  the  budget  and  conference  report* 
thereon  shall  also  apply  to  the  consideration 
in  the  Senate  of  reconclUation  bills  reported 
under  subsection  (c)  and  conference  reporU 
thereon. 

(2)  Debate  In  the  Seiukte  on  any  reconcili- 
ation bin  reported  under  subsection  (c).  and 
aU  amendmenu  thereto  and  debatable  mo- 
tions and  appeals  in  connection  therewith 
shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  twenty 
hours.  Any  reconcUtatlon  blU  originating  In 
the  Senate  which  passes  the  Senate  conUhi- 
iug  any  matter  relating  to  revenues  shall  not 
be  engrossed  or  transmitted  to  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(f )  CoNCBEss  Mat  Not  Adjotjrn  ob  Recess 
Until  Action  Is  Completed. — It  shall  not  be 
lu  order  In  either  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  consider  any  resolution 
providing — 

(1)  for  the  adjuornmeut  sine  die  of  either 
House;  or 

(2)  for  tlie  adjournment  or  recess,  after 
September  30  of  any  year,  of  either  House 
for  a  period  of  more  than  three  days; 
unless  action  has  been  completed  on  the  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  required  U 
be  reported  under  subsection  (a)  for  the  fis- 
cal year  beginning  on  October  1  of  such  year 
and.  if  a  reconciliation  biU  is  required  to  be 
reported  under  subsection  (c)  for  such  fi;>cal 
year,  unless  the  Congress  has  completed  ac- 
tion on  that  bill. 

(g)  Shortening  of  August  Recess — Sec- 
tion 132(a)(2)  of  the  Legislative  Reoigant- 
zatlon  Act  of  1946  (2  UJ3.C.  198(a)(2))  i* 
amended  by  striking  out  "thirty  days"  and 
Uiserting  in  lieu  thereof  "twenty-three  days". 

NEW  BiocET  ArTHoarrr  must  be  wrrHm 
apfkopkiatk  levxls 

Sec.  311.  After  all  regular  annual  bills  and 
resolutions  providing  new  budget  authority 
for  a  fiscal  year  have  been  enacted  Into  law. 
and,  U  a  reooncUUtton  bUl  for  such  fiscal  year 
Is  required  to  be  reported  under  section  310 
(c) .  after  that  bill  has  been  enacted  Into  law. 
It  shall  not  be  In  order  In  either  the  Senate 
or  the  House  of  Representatives  to  consider 
any  bill  or  resolution  providing  additional 
new  budget  authority  for  such  fiscal  year, 
any  amendment  to  any  such  bill  or  resolu- 
tion, or  any  conference  report  on  any  such 
bill  or  resolution,  if — 

(1)  the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolu- 
tion as  reported; 

(2)  the  adoption  of  such  amendment  and 
the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolution  aa 
so  amended;  or 

(3)  the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolu- 
tion In  the  form  recommended  In  such  con- 
ference report:  would  cause  the  appropriate 
level  of  total  new  budget  authority  or  total 
budget  outlays  set  forth  In  the  most  recently 
agreed  to  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budg- 
et for  such  fiscal  year  to  be  exceeded. 
TITLE  rV— ADDITIONAL  PROVISIONS  TO 

IMPROVE    FISCAL    PROCEDURES 

BILLS   PBOVIDINC   NEW  ADVANCE  SPENDING 
AVTHOBITT 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Proposed  Legislation  Pbovid- 
INC  Contract  or  Boaaowufe  AoTHoarrr. — ^It 
aliaU  not  be  lu  order  in  either  the  Senate  or 

the  House  of  Representatives  to  consider  any 
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bill  or  resolution  which  provides  new  advance 
spending  authority  described  In  subsection 
(c)(2)  (A)  or  (B)  (or  any  amendment  which 
provides  such  new  advance  spending  author- 
1^),  unless  that  bill,  resolution,  or  amend- 
ment also  provides  that  such  new  advance 
spending  authority  Is  to  be  effective  for  any 
j^cal  year  only  to  such  extent  or  In  such 
amounts  as  are  provided   In  appropriation 

Acts-  „  „ 

(b)   Proposed  Legislation  Providing  En- 

nllEMENT  AtrrHORITY. — 

(1)  Effective  date. — It  shall  not  be  in  or- 
der in  either  the  Senate  or  the  Hovise  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  consider  any  bill  or  resolu- 
tion which  provides  new  advance  spending 
suthorlty  described  In  subsection  (c)  (2)  (C) 
(or  any  amendment  which  provides  such  new 
advance  spending  authority)  which  is  to  be- 
come effective  before  the  first  day  of  the  fiscal 
year  which  begins  dvu-ing  the  calendar  year 
In  which  such  bill  or  resolution  Is  reported. 

(3)     REFERKAL    to    APPROPRIATIONS    COMMIT- 

ms. — Whenever  any  bill  or  resolution  which 
provides  new  advance  spending  authority  de- 
gcribed  in  subsection  (c)(2)(C)  Is  reported 
by  any  committee  of  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives,  such  bill  or  resolution 
shall  then  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
impropriations  of  that  House  with  Instruc- 
tions to  report  it,  with  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendations, within  ten  calendar  days  (not 
counting  any  day  on  which  that  House  Is 
not  In  session)  beginning  with  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  day  on  which  It  Is  so  referred. 
Whenever  any  amendment  which  provides 
such  new  advance  spending  authority  (other 
than  an  amendment  contained  In  a  bill  or 
resdutlon  as  reported  and  other  than  an 
tmendment  which  Increases  or  decreases  the 
new  advance  spending  authority  provided 
by  a  bill  or  resolution  as  reported)  Is  agreed 
to  la  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  bill  or  resolutton  containing  such 
smendment  shall  (after  all  amendments  have 
been  considered)  then  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  that  House 
with  instructions  to  report  It.  with  the  com- 
mittee's recommendations,  within  ten  calen- 
dar days  (not  counting  any  day  on  which  that 
House  is  not  In  session)  beginning  with  the 
day  on  which  It  Is  so  referred.  If  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  either  House 
falls  to  report  a  bill  or  resolution  referred 
to  It  under  this  paragraph  within  such  ten- 
day  period,  the  conunlttee  shall  automatical- 
ly be  discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  such  bill  or  resolution  and  such  bill  or 
resolution  shall  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(3)  COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT. The  Commlt- 

tM  on  Appropriations  of  each  House  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  report  any  bill  or  resolu- 
tion referred  to  It  under  paragraph  (2)  with 
an  amendment  which  limits  the  total  amount 
of  new  advance  spending  authority  provided 
in  such  bill  or  resolution, 
(c)  DiranxioNS. — 

(1)  New  advance  spending  ATrTHoaiTT. — For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "new  ad- 
nnce  spending  authority"  means  advance 
spending  authority  not  provided  by  law  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  includ- 
ing any  Increase  in  or  addition  to  advance 
■pending  authority  provided  by  law  on  such 
date. 

(2)  Advance  spending  AtrrHORrrr. — ^Por 
purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  term  "advance 
■pending  authority"  means  authority 
(whether  temporary  or  permanent)  — 

(A)  to  enter  Into  contracts  under  which 
tbe  United  States  Is  obligated  to  make  out- 
lays, the  budget  authority  for  which  la  not 
provided  In  advance  by  appropriation  Acts; 

(B)  to  Incur  indebtedness  (other  than 
Indebtedness  Incurred  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act)  for  the  repayment  of 
Which  the  United  States  Is  liable,  tbe  budget 
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authority  for  which  la  not  provided  In  ad> 
vance  by  appropriation  Acts;  and 

(C)  to  make  payments  (mcluding  loans  and 
grants),  the  budget  authority  for  which  Is 
not  provided  for  in  advance  by  appropria- 
tion Acts,  to  any  person  or  government  if, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  law  containing 
such  authority,  the  United  States  Is  obligated 
to  make  such  payments  to  persons  or  govern- 
ments who  meet  thj  requirements  estab- 
lished by  such  law. 

Such   term   does   not   Include   authority   to 
insure   or   guarantee   the   repayment  of   in- 
debtedness  Incurred   by   another   person   or 
government, 
(d)  Exceptions. — 

(1)  Trust  fXTNDS. — Subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
shall  not  apply  to  new  advance  spending 
authority  If  the  budget  authority  for  out- 
lays which  will  result  from  such  new  advance 
spending  authority  is  derived — 

(A)  from  a  trust  fund  established  by  the 
Social  Security  Act  (as  m  effect  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act) ; 

(B)  from  any  other  tnist  fund  established 
by  law  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  a  substantial  portion  of  the  receipts 
of  which  consist  of  amounts  (transferred 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury) 
equivalent  to  amounts  of  taxes  (related  to 
the  purposes  for  which  such  outlays  are 
made)  received  In  the  Treasury  under 
specified  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954;  or 

(C)  from  a  trxist  fund  established  by  law 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
90  percent  or  more  or  the  receipts  of  which 
consist  or  will  consist  of  amounts  (trans- 
ferred from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury) 
equivalent  to  amounts  of  taxes  (related  to  the 
purposes  for  which  such  outlays  are  or  will  be 
made)  received  in  the  Treasury  under 
specified  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

(2)  General  revenue  sharing. — Subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  shall  not  apply  to  new 
advance  spending  authority  which  Is  an 
amendment  to  or  extension  of  the  State  and 
Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972,  or  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  program  of  fiscal  assistance 
to  State  and  local  governments  provided  by 
that  Act,  to  the  extent  so  provided  in  the  bill 
or  resolution  providing  such  authority. 

(3)  Other  spending  authoritt. — Subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  shall  not  apply  to  new 
advance  spending  authority  to  the  extent 
that — 

(A)  the  outlays  resulting  therefrom  are 
made  by  an  organization  which  Is  (1)  a 
mixed-ownership  Government  Corporation 
(as  defined  in  section  201  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act),  or  (11)  a  wholly 
owned  Government  corporation  (as  defined 
in  section  101  of  such  Act)  which  is  specif- 
ically exempted  by  law  from  compliance  with 
any  or  all  of  the  provisions  of  that  Act;  or 

(B)  the  outlays  resulting  therefrom  con- 
sist exclusively  of  the  proceeds  of  gifts  or  be- 
quests made  to  the  United  States  for  a  spe- 
cific purpose. 

reportinc  of  authorizinc  legislation 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Required  Reportinc  Date. — 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section. 
It  shall  not  be  In  order  In  either  the  Senate 
or  the  House  of  Representatives  to  consider 
any  bill  or  resolution  authorizing  the  en- 
actment of  new  budget  authority  for  a  fiscal 
year,  unless  that  bill  or  resolution  Is  reported 
In  the  Senate  or  the  House,  as  the  case  may 
be,  on  or  before  May  15  preceding  the  be- 
ginning of  such  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Waives  in  the  Senate. — 

(1)  The  committee  of  the  Senate  which 
reports  any  such  bill  or  resolution  may,  at 
or  after  the  time  It  reports  such  bill  or  res- 
olution, report  a  resolution  to  the  Senate  (A) 


providing  for  the  waiver  of  subsection  (a) 
with  respect  to  such  bill  or  resolution,  and 
(B)  stating  the  reasons  why  the  waiver  Is 
necessary.  The  resolution  shall  then  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of 
the  Senate.  That  committee  shall  report  the 
resolution  to  the  Senate,  within  ten  days 
after  the  resolution  is  referred  to  It  (not 
counting  any  day  on  which  the  Senate  Is 
not  In  session)  beginning  with  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  day  on  which  It  Is  so  referred, 
accompanied  by  that  committee's  recom- 
mendations and  reasons  for  such  recommen- 
dations with  respect  to  the  resolution.  If 
the  committee  does  not  report  the  resolution 
within  such  ten-day  period.  It  shall  auto- 
matically be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  and  the  resolu- 
tion shall  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(2)  During  the  consideration  of  any  such 
resolution,  debate  shall  be  limited  to  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between,  and 
controlled  by,  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  or  their  designees,  and  the 
time  on  any  debatable  motion  or  appeal 
shall  be  limited  to  twenty  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  between,  and  controlled  by, 
the  mover  and  the  manager  of  the  resolution. 
In  the  event  the  manager  of  the  resolution 
is  in  favor  of  any  such  motion  or  appeal, 
the  time  in  opposlton  thereto  shall  be  con- 
trolled by  the  minority  leader  or  his  des- 
ignee. Such  leaden,  or  either  of  them,  may, 
from  the  time  under  their  control  on  the 
passage  of  such  resolution,  allot  additional 
time  to  any  Senator  during  tbe  consideration 
of  any  debatable  motion  or  appeal.  No 
amendment  to  the  resolution  Is  In  order. 

(3)  If,  after  tbe  Committee  on  the  Budget 
has  reported  (or  been  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of)    the  resolution,   the 

.  Senate  agrees  to  tbe  resolution,  then  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  that  bill  or  resolution  referred 
to  In  the  resolution. 

(c)  Certain  Bills  From  Other  House. — 
For  purposes  of  subsection  (a) ,  a  bill  or  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  Representatives  which 
is  placed  on  the  calendar  and  not  referred  to 
a  committee  of  the  Senate  shall  be  treated 
as  having  been  reported  on  the  same  day  on 
which  a  companion  or  similar  bill  or  resolu- 
tion was  reported  In  the  Senate:  and  a  bill 
or  resolution  of  the  Senate  which  Is  placed 
on  a  calendar  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  not  referred  to  a  committee  of  the 
House  shall  be  treated  as  having  been  re- 
ported on  the  same  day  on  which  a  com- 
panion or  similar  bill  or  resolution  was  re- 
ported in  the  House. 

ANALYSES    BT    CONGRESSIONAL    OFFICE    OF    THE 
BUDGET 

Sec.  403.  The  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Office  of  tbe  Budget  shall,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, prepare  for  each  bill  or  resolution  of 
a  public  character  reported  by  any  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  or  tbe  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (except  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  each  House) ,  and  submit  to  such 
committee — 

(1)  an  estimate  of  the  costs  which  would 
be  incurred  in  carrying  out  such  bill  or  reso- 
lution In  the  fiscal  year  In  which  It  is  to  be- 
come effective  and  In  each  of  the  four  fiscal 
years  following  such  fiscal  year,  together 
with  the  basis  for  each  such  estimate:  and 

(2)  a  comparison  of  the  estimate  of  costs 
described  In  paragraph  (1)  with  any  available 
estimate  of  costs  made  by  such  committee  or 
by  any  Federal  agency. 

The  estimate  and  comparison  so  submitted 
shall  be  Included  In  the  report  accompanying 
such  bill  or  joint  resolution  if  submitted  to 
such  committee  before  such  report  Is  filed. 
JURISDICTION  or  appropriations  committkxs 
See.  404.  (a)  Amendment  or  Senate 
Rules. — Subparagraph  (c)  of  paragraph  1  of 
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rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rulcf  of  the  Sen- 
ate U  amended  to  read  as  folio 

"(c)  Committee  on  Appro^iatlons,  to 
which  committee  shall  be  ref^ied  all  pro- 
posed legislation,  messages,  petHlons,  memo- 
rials, and  other  matters  relatlw  to  the  fol- 
lowing subjects :  T 

"1.  Except  as  provided  In  aibparagraph 
(r),  appropriation  of  the  rev#tue  for  the 
support  of  the  Oovernment.         p 

"2.  Rescission  of  appropriations  contained 
In  Appropriations  Act  (referred  Jo  In  section 
106  of  title  1.  United  States  Coa). 

"3.  The  amount  of  new  advalce  spending 
authm-lty  described  In  sectloi  401(c)(2) 
(A)  and  (B)  of  the  Congresslonia  Budget  Act 
of  1974  which  Is  to  be  effective  for  a  fiscal 
year. 

"4.  New  advance  spending  aithorlty  de- 
scribed In  section  401(c)  (2)  (C)iDf  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  provided  In 
bills  and  resolutions  referred  fia  the  com- 
mittee under  section  401(b)  (2)iof  that  Act 
(but  subject  to  the  provlsioni  of  section 
401(b)(3)  of  that  Act)."  ;| 

(b)  Amendment  of  Hottse  Rt^bs. — Clause 
a  of  riUe  XI  of  the  Rules  of  t^e  House  of 
Representatives  Is  amended  by  ij|deslgnatlng 
paragraph  (b)  as  (e)  and  by  Iniertlng  after 
paragraph  (a)  the  following  new^baragraphs: 
"(b)  Rescission  of  appropr^tlons  con- 
tained in  appropriation  Acts  (rSerred  to  In 
section  105  of  title  1,  United  Statts  Code). 

"(c)  The  amount  of  new  advaJce  spending 
authority  described  In  section  4<l(c)  (2)  (A) 
and  (B)  of  the  Congressional  B#lget  Act  of 
1974  which  is  to  be  effective  ^r  a  fiscal 
year. 

"(d)  New  advance  spending  a#thorlty  de- 
scribed In  section  401(c)  (2)  (C)  If  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  ^vlded  In 
bills  and  resolutions  referred  t2^the  com- 
mittee under  section  401(b)(2)  «  that  Act 
(but  subject  to  the  provisions  |  )f  section 
401(b)(3)  of  that  Act)." 

TTTUB  V — CHANGE  OP  PIl  CAL 
YEAR 

nSCAI.    TEAB    TO    BEGIN    OCTOI    X    1 

Sec.  601.  Section  237  of  the  Re'  Md  Stat- 
utes (31  U.S.C.  1020)  Is  amended 
XoUowa: 

"Sec.    237.    (a)     The    fiscal    ,., 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  li 
teiB  of  accounts,  receipts,  expendll  u»s,  esti- 
mates, and  appr<^rlatlons — 

"(1)  shall,  through  Jime  30,  1  75,  com- 
mence on  July  1  of  each  year  ai  I  end  on 
June  30  of  the  following  year; 

"(2)  shall  for  the  period  coi  unenclng 
July  1.  1975,  and  ending  on  Sept  mber  30 
1976,  be  for  such  period;  and 

"(3)  shall,  beginning  on  Octob*  ■  1,  1976, 
cmnmence  on  October  1  of  each  ^ear  and 
end  on  September  30  of  the  followli  j  year. 

"(b)  All  accoimts  of  receipts  an<  expendi- 
tures required  by  law  to  be  publ  ihed  an- 
niiaUy  shall  be  prepared  and  pub  shed  for 
each  fiscal  year  as  established  by  e  ibsectlon 

TRANSMTTTAL    OF   BUDGET 

Sec.  602.  Section  201(a)  of  the  Bi  Hget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  U3.C  11)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  1  tUowlng- 
"The  President  shall  transmit  to  1  he  Conl 
gress  the  Budget  which  shall  set  1  orth  his 
budget  message,  summary  daU  andj  text,  and 
supporting  detaU.  The  Budget  for  ny  fiscal 
year  beginning  on  or  before  Jul#l,  1976 
shall  be  transmitted  during  the  fliit  fifteen 
days  of  that  regular  session  of  thalCongress 
which  commences  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year,  and  the  Budget  fofany  fis- 
cal year  beginning  on  or  after  Cfctober  1, 
1976  shall  be  transmitted  on  or  b<  ore  P*b-! 
ruary  16  preceding  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year."  ^^ 


1974 
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TKAMSmON    TO    NEW    FISCAL    TEAK 

Sec.  603.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Congress  such  proposed  legis- 
lation as  he  considers  appropriate  with  re- 
spect to  changes  In  law  necessary  to  pro- 
vide adequate  authorizations  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  provided  under  sec- 
tion 237(a)  (2)  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (as 
amended  by  section  601  of  this  Act),  com- 
mencing July  1,  1976,  and  ending  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1076. 

(b)  The  Direct(»-  shall  provide  by  regula- 
tion, order,  or  otherwise  for  the  orderly  tran- 
sition by  all  departments,  agencies,  and  In- 
strumentalities of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  from  the  use  of  the  fiscal  year 
In  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  to  the  use  of  the  new  fiscal  year  pre- 
scribed by  section  237(a)(3)  of  the  Revised 
Statutes.  The  Director  shall  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  such  additional  pro- 
posed legislation  as  he  considers  necessary 
to  accomplish  this  objective. 

(c)  The  Direct<»'  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  the  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Office  of  the  Budget  jointly 
shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  feasibility  and 
advisability  of  submitting  the  Budget,  and 
enacting  new  budget  authority,  for  a  fiscal 
year  during  the  regular  session  of  the  Con- 
gress which  begins  in  the  year  preceding  the 
year  in  which  siich  fiscal  year  begins.  The 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  Director  of  the  Congreeslon- 
al  Offlc«  of  the  Budget  each  shall  submit  a 
report  of  the  results  of  the  study  conducted 
by  them,  together  with  his  own  conclusions 
and  recommendations,  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  subsection. 

ACCOTTNTINC    PROCEDURES 

Sec.  504.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  (1)  of  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  sim- 
plify accounting,  facUltate  the  payment  of 
obligations,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved July  25,  1966,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
701 ) ,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(1)  The  obUgated  balance  shaU  be  trans- 
ferred, at  the  time  specified  in  subsection 
(b)(1)  o(f  this  section,  to  an  appropriation 
account  of  the  agency  or  subdivUlon  thereof 
responsible  for  the  liquidation  of  the  obliga- 
tion. In  which  account  shall  be  merged 
the  amounts  so  transferred  from  all  appro- 
priation accounts  for  the  same  general  pur- 
poses; and". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  (1)  Any  obligated  balance  referred  to 
In  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  this  section  shall  be 
transferred  as  follows : 

"(A)  for  any  fiscal  year  or  years  ending 
on  or  before  June  30,  1976,  on  that  June  30 
which  falls  in  the  first  month  of  June  which 
occurs  twenty-foiir  months  aftw  the  end  of 
such  fiscal  year  or  years;  and 

"(B)  for  any  fiscal  year  oommenclng  on  or 
after  July  1,  1976,  on  September  30  of  the 
second  fiacal  year  following  the  fiscal  year  or 
years  for  which  the  appropriation  is  avail- 
able for  obligation. 

"(2)  The  withdrawals  required  by  sub- 
section (a)  (2)  of  this  section  shall  be  made 

"(A)  for  any  fiscal  year  ending  on  or  be- 
fore June  30,  1975,  not  later  than  Septem- 
ber 30  of  the  fiscal  year  Immediately  follow- 
ing the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  period  of 
avaUabUlty  for  obligation  expire*;  and 

"(B)  for  any  fiscal  year  catnmenctng  on  or 
after  July  1,  1978,  not  later  than  November 
16  following  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
period  of  avaUabUlty  for  otHlgatlon  expires." 


CONTXRSION    OF   AUTHORIZATIONS  OF 
APPROPRIATIOMS 

Sec.  605.  Any  law  providing  for  an  author 
Ization   of   appropriations   commencine  on 
July  1  of  a  year  shall.  If  that  year  U  an, 
year  after  1975.   be  considered  as  meani^' 
October  1  of  that  year.  Any  law  proviS^^ 
for  an  authorization  of  appropriations  end 
Ing  on  June  30  of  a  year  shall,  if  that  ve«T  i 
any  year  after  1976,  be  considered  as  ^„ 
Ing  September  30  of  that  year.  Any  law  nro" 
vlding  for  an  authorization  of  appropriation^ 
for  the  fiscal  year  1976  or  any  fi^al  !^ 
thereafter  shall  be  construed  as  referrlni  to 
that  fiscal  year  ending  on  September  ao  of 
the  calendar  year  having  the  same  calendar 
year  number  as  the  fiscal  year  number. 

ECONOMIC    REPORTS 

Sec.  506.  (a)  SecUon  3  of  the  Emplovment 
Act  of  1946  (16  U.S.C.  1022)  Is  amend^  bv 
striking  out  "The  President  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  January  20 
of  each  year"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "Not  later  than  January  20 
of  each  year  before  1976,  and  not  later  than 
February  10  of  each  year  after  1976  the 
President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congi^ss" 

(b)  Section  6(b)  (2)  of  such  Act  (is 
US.C.  1024)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■(beginning  with  the  year  1947) "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "before  1976  and  not  later 
than  March  20  of  each  year  after  1975,". 

REPKAUt 

Sec.  607.  The  following  provisions  of  law 
are  repealed: 

( 1 )  The  ninth  paragraph  imder  the  head- 
ings "Legislative  Establishment".  "Senate" 
of  the  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal* 
year  1934  (48  Stat.  1022;  2  UB.C.  66) ;  and 

(2)  The  proviso  to  the  second  paragraph 
under  the  headings  "House  of  Represen- 
tatlves",  "Salaries,  MUeage,  and  Expenses  of 
Members",  of  the  Legislative-Judiciary  Ap- 
proprUtion  Act,  1966  (68  Stat.  400;  2  UB.C. 
81). 

TCCHNICAI.   AMENDMENT 

Sec.  508.  (a)  Section  106  of  title  1,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"June  30"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"September  30". 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  be  effective  with  respect 
to  Acts  making  appropriations  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Oovernment  for  any  fiscal  year 
commencing  on  or  after  July  1,  1976. 
TITLE  VI— AMENDMENTS  TO  BUDGET 
AND  ACCOUNTINO  ACT.  1921 

MATTISS   TO   BE    INCLUDED    IN    PRESIDENT'S 
BUDOST 

Sec.  601.  Section  201  of  the  Budget  and 
According  Act,  1921  (31  U.8.C.  11).  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(d)  The  Budget  transmitted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  set 
forth  separately  the  Items  enumerated  in 
setclon  301(a)  (l)-(6)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974. 

"(e)  The  Budget  transmitted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  set 
forth  the  levels  of  tax  expenditures  under 
existing  law  for  such  fiscal  year  (the  tax 
expenditure  budget),  taking  into  account 
projected  economic  factors,  and  any  changes 
In  such  existing  levels  based  on  proposals 
contained  In  such  Budget.  For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  terms  'tax  expenditures' 
and  'tax  expenditures  budget'  have  the 
meanings  given  to  them  by  secUon  3(3)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 

"(f)  The  Budget  transmitted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  for  each  fiscal  year  shall 
Include  (1)  an  examination  of  proposed  ex- 
penditures (including  tax  expenditures)  and 
appropriations  and  estimated  receipts  within 
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eomprehenslve  framework  of  existing  and 
nrooosed  programs  and  (2)  the  bases  used 
f«  the  proposed  expenditures  (including  tax 
expenditures)  and  appropriations  and  esti- 
mated receipts. 

"(g)  The  Budget  transmitted  pursuant  to 
subsection    (a)    for   each   fiscal   year   shall 

contain — 

"(1)  a  comparison,  for  the  last  completed 
fiscal  year,  of  the  total  amount  of  outlays 
estimated  In  the  Budget  transmitted  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  for  each  major  pro- 
rnm  involving  uncontrollable  or  relatively 
uncontroUable  outlays  and  the  total  amount 
of  ouOays  made  under  each  such  major  pro- 
gram during  such  fiscal  year; 

"(2)  a  comparison,  for  the  last  completed 
fiscal  year,  of  the  total  amount  of  revenues 
estimated  in  the  Budget  transmitted  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  and  the  total  amount 
of  revenues  received  during  such  year,  and, 
with  respect  to  each  major  revenue  source, 
the  amount  of  revenues  estimated  in  the 
Budget  transmitted  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  and  the  amount  of  revenues  received 
during  such  year;  and 

•■(3)  an  analysis  and  explanation  of  the 
difference  between  each  amount  set  forth 
pursuant  to  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  as  the 
amount  of  outlays  or  revenues  estimated  in 
the  Budget  submitted  under  subsection  (a) 
for  such  fiscal  year  and  the  corresponding 
amount  set  forth  as  the  amount  of  outlays 
made  or  revenues  received  during  such  fiscal 
year. 

"(h)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congiess,  on  or  before  April  15  and  July  15 
of  each  year,  a  statement  of  aU  amendments 
to  or  revisions  in  the  budget  authority  re- 
quested, the  estimated  outlays,  and  the  esti- 
mated receipts  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  set 
forth  in  the  Budget  transmitted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  (Including  any  previous 
amendments  or  revisions  proposed  on  behalf 
of  the  executive  branch)  that  he  deems  nec- 
eoary  and  appropriate  based  on  the  most 
current  information  available.  Such  state- 
ment shall  contain  the  effect  of  such  amend- 
ments and  revisions  on  the  summary  data 
submitted  under  subsection  (a)  and  shall 
include  such  supporting  detail  as  Is  prac- 
ticable. The  Budget  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  for  any 
fiscal  year,  or  the  supporting  detail  trans- 
mitted In  connection  therewith,  shall  Include 
a  statement  of  all  such  amendments  and 
reylslons  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  In 
progress  made  before  the  date  of  transmission 
of  such  Budget." 

MIDTXAR    REVIEW 

Sk.  602.  Section  201  of  the  Budget  and 
AccounUng  Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C.  11),  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "1972."  In  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  "and  on  or  before  July 
15  of  each  year,  beginning  with  1976,". 

FIVE-TEAR    budget    PROJECTIONS 

Sac.  603.  Section  201(a)  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C.  11),  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  "ensuing  fiscal  year" 
in  paragraph  (5)  "and  projections  for  the 
four  fiscal  years  Immediately  following  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "such  year"  In  para- 
graph (6)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "such 
years";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  "ensuing  fiscal  year" 
in  paragraph  (6)  "and  projections  for  the 
four  fiscal  years  Immediately  following  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year". 

ALLOWANCES    FOR    SUPPLEMENTAL    BUDGET    AU- 
THOaiTT  AND  UNCONTROLLABLE  OUTLAYS 

Sec.  604.  Sectlcm  201  (a)  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  UJB.C.  11),  Is  fur- 
ther amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 


of  paragraph  (12)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of a  semicolon:  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(13)  an  allowance  for  additional  esti- 
mated expenditures  and  proposed  appropria- 
tions for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  and  an 
allowance  for  unanticipated  uncontrollable 
expenditures,  for  which  no  request  for  ap- 
propriations is  required,  for  the  ensiUng  fiscal 
year." 

BtTDCET    DATA    BASED    ON    CONTINUATION    OP 
EXISTING    LEVEL    OF    SiaiVICES 

Sec  605.  (a)  On  or  before  November  10 
of  each  year  (beginning  with  1976),  the 
President  shall  submit  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  estimated  out- 
lays and  proposed  budget  authority  which 
would  be  included  in  the  Budget  to  be  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  201  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act.  1921,  for  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year  if  all  programs  and  activities  were 
carried  on  during  such  ensuing  fiscal  year  at 
the  same  level  as  the  fiscal  year  In  progress 
and  without  policy  changes  In  such  programs 
and  activities.  The  estimated  outlays  and 
proposed  budget  authority  submitted  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shall  be  shown  by  func- 
tion and  subf unctions  (in  accordance  with 
the  classifications  In  the  budget  stunmary 
table  entitled  "Budget  Authority  and  Outlays 
by  Function  and  Agency"),  by  major  pro- 
grams within  each  such  function,  and  by 
agency.  Accompanying  these  estimates  shall 
be  the  economic  and  programmatic  assump- 
tions underlying  the  estimated  outlays  and 
proposed  budget  authority,  such  as,  the  rate 
of  Inflation,  the  rate  of  real  economic 
growth,  the  unemployment  rate,  program 
caseloads,  and  pay  Increases. 

(b)  The  Joint  Economic  Committee  shall 
review  the  estimated  outlays  and  proposed 
budget  authority  so  submitted,  and  shall 
submit  to  the  Committees  on  the  Budget  of 
both  Houses  an  economic  evaluation  thereof 
on  or  before  December  31  of  each  year.  The 
evaluation  shall  Include  a  determination  of 
whether  the  estimates  are  acciurate,  complete, 
and  based  on  valid  economic  asstunptions. 

REMOVAL  OF  EXEMPTIONS  FROM  BUDGET  PROCESS 

Sec.  606.  Those  provisions  of  law.  regula- 
tions, or  rulings  which  exempt  the  following 
agencies  and  funds  from  Inclusion  in  the 
Budget  of  the  United  States  Government,  or 
which  exempt  certain  of  their  activities  from 
Inclusion  In  the  budget,  shall  cease  to  i^ply 
effective  with  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
July  1.  1976: 

(1)  Environmental  Financing  Authority; 

(2)  Export-Import  Bank; 

(3)  Federal  Financing  Bank; 

(4)  Rural  Electrification  and  Telephone 
Revolving  Fund; 

(5)  Rural  Telephone  Bank;  and 

(6)  United  States  Railway  Association. 
TITLE  Vn— PROGRAM  REVIEW  AND 

EVALUATION 

REVIEW   AND   EVALUATION   BT   STANDING 
COMMITTEES 

Sec.  701.  Section  136(a)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  190d) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentences:  "Such  committees 
may  carry  out  the  required  analysis,  ap- 
praisal, and  evaluation  themselves,  or  by 
contract,  or  may  require  a  Government 
agency  to  do  so  and  furnish  a  report  thereon 
to  the  Congress.  Such  committees  may  rely 
on  such  techniques  as  pilot  testing,  analysis 
of  costs  In  comparison  with  benefits,  or  pro- 
vlslcm  for  evaluation  after  a  defined  period 
of  time." 


REVIEW   AND   EVALUATION   BT   THE 
COMPTROLLER    GENERAL 

SEC.  702.  (a)  SecUon  204  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1970  (31  U.8.C. 
1164)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"REVIEW    AND   EVALUATION 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General 
shall  review  and  evaluate  the  results  of  Gov- 
ernment programs  and  activities  carried  on 
under  existing  law  when  ordered  by  either 
House  of  Congress,  or  upnjn  his  own  initiative, 
or  when  requested  by  any  ccwamittee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate,  or 
any  Joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses,  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  such  programs  and  cm:- 
tlvities. 

"(b)  The  Comptroller  General,  upon  re- 
quest of  any  committee  or  Member  of  either 
House  or  any  Joint  cranmittee  of  the  two 
Houses,  shall — 

"(1)  assist  such  committee.  Member,  or 
Joint  committee  in  developing  a  statement  of 
legislative  objectives  and  goals  and  methods 
for  assessing  and  reporting  actual  program 
performance  in  relation  to  such  legislative 
objectives  and  goals.  Such  statements  shall 
Include  but  are  not  limited  to,  recommenda- 
tions as  to  methods  of  assessment,  informa- 
tion to  be  reported,  responsibility  for  report- 
ing, frequency  of  reports,  and  feasibility  ol 
pilot  testing;  and 

"(2)  assist  such  committee.  Member,  or 
Joint  committee  In  analyzing  and  assessing 
program  reviews  or  evsduation  studies  pre- 
pared by  and  for  any  Federal  agency. 

"(c)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  develop 
and  recommend  to  the  Congress  standards 
for  review  and  evaluation  of  Government 
programs  and  activities  carried  on  under 
existing  law.  Such  recommendations  shall  be 
reported  semiannually  to  both  Houses  of 
Congress  on  or  about  March  1  and  Sep- 
tember 1. 

"(d)  In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
under  this  section,  the  Comptroller  General 
is  authorized  to  establish  an  Office  of  Pro- 
gram Review  and  Evaluation  within  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral Is  authorized  to  employ  not  to  exceed 
ten  experts  on  a  permanent,  temporary,  or 
intermittent  basis  and  to  obtain  services  as 
authorized  by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  but  In  either  case  at  a  rate  (or 
the  daily  eqiUvalent)  for  Individuals  not  to 
exceed  that  prescrilied,  from  time  to  time, 
for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under 
section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States  Code." 

(b)   Item  204  In  the  table  of  contents  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  204.  Review  and  evaluation." 
TITLE  Vm— FISCAL  AND  BUDGETARY  IN- 
FORMATION AND  CONTROLS 
AMENDMENT  TO  LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT   OF    1970 

Sec.  801.   (a)    So  much  of  title  n  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization   Act  of   1970    (31 
U.S.C.   chapter  22)    as  precedes  section  204 
thereof  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"TITLE  n — ^FISCAL  AND  BUDGETARY  IN- 
FORMATION AND  CONTROLS 
"PART  1 — ^Fiscal,  Budcetart,  and  Program- 
Related  Data  and  Information 
"federal    fiscal,    budgetary,    and    program - 
related  data  and  information  systems 

"Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  la  cooperation  with  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  shall 
develop,  establish,  and  maintain,  for  use  by 
all  Federal  agencies,  standardized  data  and 
Information  systems  for  fiscal,  budgetary, 
and  program-related  data  and  Information. 
The  development,  establishment,  and  main- 
tenance of  such  systems  shall  l>e  carried  out 
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so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  #>e  various 
branches  of  the  Federal  Qovemmi  at  and.  In- 
sofar as  practicable,  of  govemm  nts  at  the 
State  and  local  level. 
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"btandakoization   op   TmioNOLo  r,   aarm- 

TZONS,  CUISSIFICATIONS,  AND  COI  »  FOB  PIS- 
CAXj,  BUDCETART,  and  FKOCSAM-ap^TKO  DATA 
AND  XNTORMATION 

"Sec.  a03.  (a)  The  ComptroIlexfOcneral  of 
the  United  States,  In  cooperatloft  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Dlifctor  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budgft,  and  the 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Opice  of  the 
Budget,  shall  develop,  establlsltt  maintain, 
and  publish  standard  termlnol  gy,  defini- 
tions, classifications,  and  codes  or  Federal 
fiscal,  budgetary,  and  program-i  lated  data 
and  Information.  The  authority  c  ntalned  In 
this  section  shall  Include,  but  no  be  limited 
to,  data  and  Information  pertain  ig  to  Fed- 
eral fiscal  policy,  revenues,  receip  s,  expendi- 
tures, functions,  programs,  proJe4  ;s,  and  ac- 
tivities and  shall  be  carried  out  sc  as  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  various  branc  les  of  the 
Federal  Government  and,  Insofai  as  practi- 
cable, of  governments  at  the  Stat  and  local 
level.  Such  standard  terms,  deflnl  Ions,  clas- 
sifications, and  codes  shall  be  i  led  by  all 
executive  agencies  In  supplying  t  the  Con- 
gress fiscal,  budgetary,  and  progi  im-related 
data  and  Information. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  this  rea  onslblllty, 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  Ui  ted  States 
shall  give  particular  conslderat  >n  to  the 
needs  of  the  Committees  on  the  Budget  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and|the  Senate 
and  the  Congressional  Office  of  i  le  Budget. 

"(c)  The  Comptroller  Gener  1  of  the 
United  States  shall  submit  to  to  tb  Houses 
of  the  Congress,  on  or  before  Ju  e  30.  1976, 
a  report  containing  his  recommei  latlons  for 
the  initial  standard  terms,  deflr  tlons,  and 
classifications,  and  codes  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a),  and  shall  recommend  legislation 
to  implement  them  as  may  be  nec<  isary. 

"(d)  The  Comptroller  General  i  tail  moni- 
tor the  various  recurring  reportli  ;  require- 
ments of  the  Congress  and  comn  Ittees  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Co  igress  and 
conmiittees  for  changes  and  Impro  ements  in 
these  reporting  requirements  to  meet  the 
congressional  information  needs  i  icertained 
by  the  Comptroller  General,  to  enl  ince  their 
usefulness  to  the  congressional  us<  rs,  and  to 
eliminate  duplicative  or  unneeded  reporting. 

"AVAILABn.rrT    to    and    use    BT    THl  CONOKBSa 

AND  STATE  AND  I.OCAI.  GOVEXNMEN  8  OP  PED- 

BtAL      PIBCAI.      BXmGETART,       AND  PKOCRAM- 
KBLATXD    DATA    AND    INPORMATION 

"S»c.  203.  (a)  Upon  request  of  iny  c<Hn- 
mittee  of  either  House,  of  any  Join  commit- 
tee of  the  two  Houses,  of  the  O  tnptroller 
General,  or  of  the  Director  of  th<  Congres- 
sional Office  of  the  Budget,  the  S4  vetary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Director  of  th<  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  and  th4  heads  of 
the  various  executive  agencies  sha  t — 

"(1)  furnish  to  such  committee  or  Joint 
committee,  the  Comptroller  Gener  1,  or  the 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Offl  e  of  the 
Budget,  information  as  to  the  loc  tlon  and 
nature  of  available  fiscal,  budge  ury,  and 
program-related  data  and  informa   on; 

"(2)  prepare  summary  tables  of  uch  data 
and  information  and  any  related  in  >rmatlon 
deemed  necessary  by  such  commltt4  s  or  Joint 
committee,  the  Comptroller  Gener  I,  or  the 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Ofl^^  o'  t^* 
Budget;  and 

"(3)  furnish  any  program  equations 
conducted  or  commissioned  by  any  >xecutlve 
agency  as  deemed  necessary  by  sucl  commit- 
tee or  Joint  committee,  the  Comptri  Her  Gen- 
eral, «r  the  Director  of  the  Congresi  lonal  Of- 
fice of  the  Budget. 

"(b)  The  Comptroller  General,  lii coopera- 
tion with  the  Director  of  the  Con  ressional 


Office  of  the  Budget,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Dlrect<M>  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  shall — 

"(1)  develop,  establish,  and  maintain  an 
up-to-date  Inventory  and  directory  of  sources 
and  Information  systems  containing  fiscal, 
budgetary,  and  program-related  data  and  in- 
formation and  a  brief  description  of  thelz 
content; 

"(3)  provide,  upon  request,  assistance  to 
committees.  Joint  committees,  and  Members 
of  Congress  in  securing  Federal  fiscal,  budg- 
etary, and  program-related  data  and  infor- 
mation from  the  sources  identified  in  such 
Inventory  and  directory;  and 

"(3)  furnish,  upon  request,  assistance  to 
committees.  Joint  committees,  and  Members 
of  Congress  in  appraising  and  analyzing  fis- 
cal, budgetary,  and  program-related  data  and 
information  secured  from  the  sources  iden- 
tified in  such  inventory  and  directory. 

"(c)  The  Comptroller  General  and  the 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Office  of  the 
Budget  shall,  to  the  extent  they  deem  neces- 
sary, develop,  establish,  and  maintain  a  cen- 
tral file  or  files  of  the  data  and  information 
required  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title.  Such  a  file  or  files  shall  be  established 
to  meet  recurring  requirements  of  the  Con- 
gress for  fiscal,  budgetary,  and  program- 
related  data  and  information  and  shall  In- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to,  data  and  in- 
formation pertaining  to  budget  requests, 
congressional  authority  to  obligate  and 
spend,  apportionment  and  reserve  actions, 
and  obligations  and  expenditures.  Such  file 
or  files  and  their  indexes  shall  be  maintained 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  facilitate  their  use 
by  the  committees  of  both  Houses,  Joint 
committees,  and  other  congressional  agen- 
cies through  modern  data  processing  and 
communications  techniques. 

"(d)  The  Comptroller  General,  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Office  of  the  Budget,  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services,  and  ap- 
propriate representatives  of  State  and  local 
governments,  shall  develop  procedures  to  as- 
sure access  by  State  and  local  governments 
to  such  fiscal,  budgetary,  and  program- 
related  data  and  Information  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  acciu-ate  and  timely  deter- 
mination by  these  governments  of  the  im- 
pact of  Federal  assistance  upon  their 
budgets." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  title  II  at  tbe 
legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970  la 
amended  by  striking  out — 

•TITU!  n— FISCAL  CONTROLS 

"PA«T  1 — BUDCETAXT  AND  FUCAI,  INTOBMATICN 

AND  Data 

"Sec.  201 .  Budgetary  and  fiscal  data  process- 
ing system. 

"Sec.  202.  Budget  standard  classifications. 

"Sec.  203.  Availability  to  Congress  of  budg- 
etary, fiscal,  and  related  data. 

and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 

"TITLE  II— FISCAL  AND  BUDGETARY 
INFORMATION  AND  CONTROI^ 

"Pabt   1 — Fiscal,  Bcdcetakt,  and  Pkocrau- 
Related  Data  and  Information 

"Sec.  201.  Federal  fiscal,  budgetary,  and 
program-related  daU  and  In- 
formation systems. 

"Sec.  202.  Standardization  of  terminology, 
definitions,  classifications,  and 
codes  for  fiscal,  budgetary,  and 
program-related  data  and  in- 
formation. 

"Sec.  203.  Availability  to  and  use  by  the 
Congress  and  SUte  and  local 
governmenU  of  Federal  fiscal, 
budgetary,  and  program-related 
data  and  information." 


TITLE  IZ— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS- 
EFFECTIVE  DATES 

CONFORIONC  AMENDMENTS  TO  STANDING  STTLIa 
OF  THE  SENATE 

Sec. '901.  Paragraph  1  of  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Revenue"  in  subpara- 
graph (h)  1  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Ex- 
cept as  provided  In  subparagraph  <r),  rev- 
enue"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "The"  in  subparagraph 
(h)2  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Except 
as  provided  in  subparagraph  (r),  the";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Budget"  In  subpara. 
graph  (J)  (1)  (A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (r), 
budget". 

AMENDMENTS    TO    UCISLATIVE    REORGANIZATIOH 
ACT   OP    1946 

Sec.  902.  (a)  Section  134(c)  of  the  LegU- 
lative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U.8.C. 
I90b(b))  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget"  after  "Appropria- 
tions". 

(b)  Section  136(c)  of  such  Act  (2  VS.C. 
190d(c))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Com- 
mlttee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations,  the 
Budget,". 

exercise  of  rulemaking  powers 

Sec.  903.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  title 
(except  section  904)  and  of  titles  I,  HI,  and 
IV  and  the  provisions  of  section  701  are 
enacted  by  the  Congress — 

( 1 )  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Hotise  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  and  as  such  they  shaU  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  or  of  that  House  to  which  they 
specifically  apply,  and  such  rules  shall  super- 
sede other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  inconsistent  therewith;  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  in 
such  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of 
any  other  rule  of  such  House. 

(b)  Any  provision  of  title  HI  or  IV  may 
be  waived  or  suspended  in  the  Senate  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  Members  voting,  a  quo- 
rum being  present,  or  by  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

(c)  Appeals  in  the  Senate  from  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Chair  relating  to  any  provision 
of  title  III  or  IV  Ahall  be  limited  to  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  between,  and  controlled 
by,  the  mover  and  the  manager  of  the  reso- 
lution, concurrent  resolution,  or  reconcilia- 
tion bill,  as  the  case  may  be. 

EFPBCTIVX   DATIS 

Sec.  904.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  this 
section,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 

(b)  TiUe  n  (except  section  201(a)),  sec- 
tion 403,  and  section  603(c)  shall  take  effect 
on  the  day  on  which  the  first  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Office  of  the  Budget  is  ap- 
pointed under  section  201(a). 

(c)  Except  as  provided  In  section  905, 
title  ni  and  section  402  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October 
1,  1976,  and  succeeding  fiscal  years,  and  sec- 
tion 401  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of 
the  second  regular  session  of  the  Ninety- 
fourth  Congress. 

(d)  The  amendments  to  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921,  made  by  sections  601, 
603,  and  604  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  on  July  1.  1976,  and 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  except  that  section 
201  (h)  of  such  Act  (as  added  by  section  601) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  on  October  1,  1976,  and  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years. 
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4PP1JCATION  OF  CONCaESSIONAL  BXTDGET  PROCESS 
TO  FISCAL   TEAR    1976 

Sec  906.  (a)  If  the  Committees  on  the 
Budget  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtlves  agree  that  it  is  feasible  to  re- 
port tind  act  on  a  concurrent  resolution  on 
She  budget  referred  to  in  section  301  for  the 
flgcjd  year  beginning  on  July  1,  1975,  and 
submit  reports  of  such  agreement  to  their 
iM>ective  Hotises  on  ch:  before  February  16, 
1976— 

(1)  to  the  extent  specified  in  such  reports, 
aue  in  (except  sections  310  and  311)  and 
section  402  shall  ^ply  with  respect  to  such 
fiscal  year: 

(2)  to  the  extent  specified  In  such  reports, 
section  401  shall  take  effect  in  each  House  on 
the  day  on  which  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  of  that  House  submits  such  report 
to  Its  House;  and 

(8)  there  shall  be  substituted,  for  the  dates 
gpedfled  in  titles  in  and  IV  on  which  any 
action  Is  to  be  taken  or  completed  In  con- 
nection with  such  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget,  those  dates  set  forth  in  such 
reports. 

(b)  If  the  {Committees  on  the  Budget  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
agree  that  it  Is  feasible  to  report  and  act  on 
a  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  re- 
ferred to  in  section  310  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  on  July  1 ,  1975,  and  submit  reports 
of  such  agreeemnt  to  their  respective  Houses 
on  or  before  May  1,  1976 — 

(1)  to  the  extent  specified  in  such  reports, 
lections  310  and  311  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  such  fiscal  year;  and 

(3)  there  shall  be  substituted,  for  the 
dates  specified  in  section  310  on  which  any 
action  Is  to  be  taken  or  completed  in  con- 
nection with  such  concvuTent  resolution  on 
the  budget,  those  dates  set  forth  in  such  re- 
ports. 

(c)  Either  House  may,  by  resolution  or  or- 
der, disapprove  the  report  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b)  submitted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  of  that  House.  In  the 
esse  of  such  disapproval,  the  provisions  of 
titles  m  and  IV,  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  or  (b),  respectively,  shall  not  apply  in 
that  House  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1, 1976. 

TITLE  X — APPROPRIATION  RESERVES 

AMENDMENT   TO    ANTIDEFICIENCT   ACT 

Sk.  1001.  Section  3679(c)(2)  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  665),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  In  apportioning  any  appropriation, 
reserves  may  be  established  solely  to  provide 
for  contingencies,  or  to  effect  savings  when- 
ever savings  are  made  possible  by  or  through 
changes  In  requirements  or  greater  efficiency 
of  operations.  Reserves  shall  not  be  estab- 
lished for  fiscal  policy  purposes  or  to  achieve 
less  than  the  full  objectives  and  scope  of 
programs  enacted  and  funded  by  Congress. 
Whenever  it  is  determined  by  an  officer  desig- 
nated In  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  that 
such  reserves  should  be  established,  the  offi- 
cer shall  notify  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  at  least  ten  days  in  ad- 
vance of  such  establishment  together  with 
his  reasons  therefor.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral is  authorized  as  a  representative  of  Con- 
gress through  attorneys  of  his  own  choosing 
to  bring  a  civil  action  In  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 
The  courts  shall  give  precedence  to  civil  ac- 
tions brought  under  this  paragraph,  and  to 
appeals  and  writs  from  decisions  In  such  ac- 
tions, over  all  other  civil  actions,  appeals, 
and  writs.  Whenever  it  is  determined  by  an 
officer  designated  in  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section  to  make  apportionments  and  reap- 
portionments that  any  amoimt  so  reserved 


will  not  be  required  to  carry  out  the  full  ob- 
jectives and  scope  of  the  appropriation  con- 
cerned, he  shall  recommend  the  rescission  of 
such  amount  in  the  manner  provided  in  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921,  for  esti- 
mates of  appropriations.  Except  as  specifi- 
cally provided  by  particular  appropriations 
Acts  or  other  laws,  no  reserves  shall  be  estab- 
lished other  than  as  authorized  by  this 
paragraph." 

DISCLAIMER 

Sec.  1002.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  interpreted  by  any  person  or  court 
as  constituting  a  ratification  or  approval  of 
any  reservation  of  budget  authority  by  the 
President  or  any  other  Federal  officer  or  em- 
ployee, in  the  past  or  in  the  future,  unless 
done  pursuant  to  statutory  authority  in  ef- 
fect at  the  time  of  such  reservation. 


CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
grateful  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  is  in  the  Cham- 
ber this  evening. 

Very  seldom  are  votes  really  influenced 
by  the  debate  we  hear  on  the  floor.  Many 
times  on  major  issues,  we  have  reached 
a  conclusion  based  on  a  lifetime  experi- 
ence, and  we  vote  those  convictions  and 
those  conclusions.  In  this  particular  case, 
on  the  bill  we  considered  today,  the  im- 
position of  a  death  penalty  in  Federal 
courts,  I  have  been  deeply  troubled  by 
the  entire  issue. 

Together  with  my  colleagues,  I  deplore 
the  heinous  crimes  that  have  been  com- 
mitted in  this  country — murder,  kidnap- 
ing, hijacking,  and  so  forth.  I  earnestly 
have  sought,  along  with  my  colle8«ues, 
to  flnd  ways  in  which  we  could  arrest  the 
crime  wave  we  have  experienced  in  this 
coimtry  over  a  period  of  years  and  the 
types  of  crimes  that  have  been  committed 
with  such  visibility  in  recent  days,  weeks, 
and  months. 

After  listening  to  the  debate  on  the 
floor,  and  feeling  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  has  given  this  matter  a 
great  deal  of  thought  and  consideration, 
I  would  have  expected  to  flnd  more  solid 
evidence  that  the  death  penalty  would 
in  fact  be  a  deterrent  to  the  crime  and 
would  provide  a  solution  to  the  problems 
that  we  as  a  society  have  faced. 

I  think  it  is  unconscionable  for  a 
human  life  to  be  taken  by  an  individual 
or  by  society.  Before  I  could  condone  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
before  I  could  cast  a  vote  for  our  Govern- 
ment, to  establish  the  procedure  for  the 
mandating  of  the  death  penalty,  I  would 
have  to  be  absolutely  convinced  that  it 
would  be  a  deterrent  and  would  prevent 
another  crime  that  might  have  been 
committed  against  mankind — ^in  fact, 
against  the  whole  idea  of  God  and  crea- 
tion. I  did  not  see  that  evidence. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  given  a  great 
deal  of  thought  to  the  legislation  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  which  would  reinstate 
the  death  penalty.  The  debate  has  been 
of  a  high  quality  and  it  has  helped  me  to 
reach  a  conclusion. 

For  many  reasons  the  taking  of  human 
life  is  unconscionable.  It  is  a  basic  affront 
to  the  dignity  of  each  human.  Tlie  mur- 
der of  a  human  being  is  an  Irrevocable 


act,  whether  committed  by  a  vicious 
criminal,  or  whether  committed  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  the  50  States. 

Before  I  could  cast  my  vote  to  institute 
legalized  murder  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
erment,  I  would  have  to  be  convinced 
that  such  a  vote  is  absolutely  essential 
and  fully  justifled.  The  burden  of  proof 
must  be  on  those  who  argue  for  the  death 
penalty.  Before  any  of  us  can  vote  for 
death,  I  believe  we  must  be  convinced, 
"beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,"  if  you  will, 
that  the  death  penalty  is  necessary  and 
Justifled. 

To  my  mind,  this  proof  has  not  been 
forthcoming. 

Every  study  that  I  have  seen  on  this 
question  has  concluded  that  the  death 
penalty  Js  not  a  deterrent  to  crime.  Per- 
haps if  I  could  be  convinced  that  the 
death  penalty  was  in  fact  a  deterrent, 
then  I  might  be  more  inclined  to  vote  for 
this  bill.  But  I  have  not  been  so  con- 
vinced. 

I  share  the  concern  which  others  have 
stated  over  the  finality  of  the  act.  If  we 
later  discover  that  we  have  executed  the 
wrong  person,  there  is  no  recourse.  As 
Lsifayette  said,  and  as  was  so  eloquently 
quoted  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  yesterday: 

I  shall  ask  for  the  abolition  of  the  penalty 
of  death  xintU  I  have  the  InfallibUity  of  hu- 
man Judgment  demonstrated  to  me. 

This  problem  is,  in  and  of  itself  so 
serious  that  I  feel  it  must  be  resolved. 
Yet,  there  is  no  way  to  resolve  it,  precise- 
ly because  we  all  are  indeed  fallible — 
we  do  make  mistakes.  Fortunately,  in 
most  instances  we  can  overcome  our  mis- 
takes when  we  flnd  we  are  in  error.  But 
in  the  case  of  death,  a  mistake  would 
indeed  be  fatal.  Thus  a  vote  for  the  death 
penalty  only  invites  our  society,  at  some 
time,  in  the  future,  to  make  such  a  ter- 
rible mistake.  I  am  not  prepared  to  vote 
for  our  Federal  Government  to  take  that 
risk  when  I  cannot  see  any  clear-cut  ad- 
vantage to  society  and  our  citizens  if  we 
do. 

If  my  vote  for  the  death  penalty  would 
mean  that  any  victim  covild  be  brought 
back  to  life  by  the  execution  of  the  assail- 
ant, then  I  would  vote  for  this  bill.  But, 
a&  Uie  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hart)  has  so  forcefully  pointed 
out,  the  Government's  murder  of  the 
criminal  does  not  bring  back  the  victim, 
and  no  vote  today  by  any  Senator  will 
bring  back  the  life  any  victim  of  a  mur- 
der. What  it  does  do.  though,  is  contem- 
plate more  deaths,  sanctioned,  author- 
ized, and  mandated  by  the  Government. 

I  admit  that  I  have  been  mentally  torn 
by  this  issue,  and  I  have  reached  my  con- 
clusion only  with  great  difficulty.  I  have 
been  moved  by  the  eloquent  statements 
of  my  two  distinguished  colleagues.  Sen- 
ator Hughes  and  Senator  Hart.  To  my 
satisfaction,  they  have  rebutted  the  ar- 
guments of  the  proi>onents  of  this  legis- 
lation, and  thus  the  respect  for  life  still 
stsmds  as  the  ultimate  criterion  upon 
which  I  base  my  judgment. 

For  those  who  argue  that  without  the 
threat  of  the  death  penalty  there  is  no 
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effective  deterrent  to  serioiu.  |nd  violent 
crime,  I  say  this  does  not  see^  to  be  the 
view  of  leading  professional  Penologists. 
In  my  Judgment,  and  that  of  many 
others,  the  way  to  deter  crime  is 
through  the  certainty  of  sw  It  justice. 
Through  the  centuries  that  w  have  im- 
posed the  death  penalty,  crin  rials  have 
not  been  deterred  by  the  thres  ,  of  death. 

But  clean  up  the  criminal  ;  istice  sys- 
tem, provide  for  si)€edy  trials  swift  but 
sure  justice,  and  that  will  be  iie  deter- 
rent which  we  all  so  earnestly  rant.  Sen- 
ator Ervin  has  introduced  leg  slation  to 
accomplish  this  that  I  have  cc  ponsored. 

Mr.  President,  every  citize  i  has  felt 
the  sting  of  crime.  Many  ha  e  felt  the 
pain  of  having  a  loved  one  t  ;ken  from 
them  by  a  senseless  murder.  I  it  I  say  to 
them,  with  deep  feeling,  the  «  sath  pen- 
alty is  not  the  way  to  react  U  this  bar- 
barism. Violence  only  breeds  nore  vio- 
lence. If  we  indeed  believe  th  it  we  are 
a  civilized  society,  we  must  tr  to  over- 
come our  visceral,  emotional  esponses, 
and  instead  heed  the  counsel  <  [  wisdom, 
the  counsel  of  himianity,  and  he  coun- 
sel of  experience,  and  refuse  to  authorize 
the  Government's  cold  bloodet  and  pre- 
meditated murder  of  any  perso  i. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusioi  if  some 
time  in  the  future  I  could  be  onvinced 
that  the  death  penalty  could  9e  a  real 
deterrent,  I  might  change  my  lind.  But 
with  the  evidence  before  us  to| ay,  I  am 
not  so  convinced. 
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I  am  also  concerned  that  t  A  specter 
of  a  mandatory  death  penalty  flight  in- 
fluence some  jurors  and  causdthem  to 
acquit  a  guilty  person.  Certainlr,  we  do 
not  want  to  take  any  action  whSh  would 
have  such  an  adverse  result.     | 

In  addition,  the  presence  of  t  e  death 
penalty  will  only  prolong  the  p  ocess  of 
the  trial,  delaying  a  final  dei  ;rmina- 
tion,  and  this  is  contrary  to  having 
speedy  justice. 

Pixuilly,  the  penalty  of  life  ii  prison- 
ment  Is  still  present,  and  by  voting 
against  the  death  penalty,  no  cc  in  tliis 
body  is  voting  for  permissivenei  ;  nor  is 
anyone  being  soft  on  crime.  T  e  pen- 
alties are  and  will  remain  sevi  re.  But 
the  penalty  of  death  is  neither  n  cessary 
nor  Justified.  Those  who  have  an  ued  for 
it  have,  in  my  Judgment,  failed  o  over- 
come the  presumption  of  every  atlzen's 
right  to  live. 

Before  reaching  a  final  cone  usion  I 
put  to  myself  the  ultimate  test.  Vhat  If 
I  were  called  upon  to  decide  wl  at  sen- 
tence should  be  imposed  upon  thi  vicious 
murderer  of  my  own  daughter? 

I  would  not  impose  the  death    tenalty. 

I  would  want  that  person  i  >moved 
from  society,  so  that  he  could  n  t  com- 
mit another  crime.  During  a  lif <  of  im- 
prisonment, I  would  want  that  person 
hopefully  some  day  to  realize  the  gravity 
of  the  crime  against  God  and  on  !  of  his 
children  that  he  had  committed.  '.  would 
hopefully  want  this  person  to  ie  con- 
vinced that  he  had  committeq  a  sin 
against  God  as  well  as  againstlsociety 
and  ask  for  God's  forgiveness  f  r  that 
act.  Death  for  such  a  person  w  uld  in 
a  way  be  too  easy.  I  would  not  wa  t  to  be 


guilty  of  committing  another  crime  in 
the  name  of  society. 

Consequently,  I  cast  my  vote  against 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  also  thank  him  for 
restoring  in  my  own  heart  a  great  deal 
of  satisfaction  to  stand  here  and  wit- 
ness a  father  who  has  lost  a  beloved 
daughter  by  a  savage  and  vicious  mur- 
der, to  this  date  unsolved  in  the  annals 
of  criminal  history,  and  say  that  if  he 
were  given  the  right  to  make  the  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  the  murderer  might 
live  or  die,  that  he  would  choose  that 
the  murder  might  continue  to  Uve  and 
eventually  find  redemption  and  forgive- 
ness through  repentance.  It  is  a  state- 
ment which  I  think  few  men  would 
make,  even  if  they  had  the  opportunity 
under  similar  circumstances. 

This  body  today,  I  think,  has  wit- 
nessed something  unique,  in  both  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  who  has  lost  his 
daughter,  and  whose  family  has  suffered 
one  of  the  most  grievous  crimes  in  our 
history,  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kknnedt),  whose  own 
family  has  suffered  so  grievously  from 
murder,  explaining  the  bill  to  this  body, 
that  they  see  light  in  the  society  and 
hope  in  humanity  by  not  reinstitutlng  a 
savage  means  of  so-called  Justice  again 
in  our  society. 

I  have  known  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
so  well  and  his  own  deep  faith  that  has 
borne  him  through  in  these  many  troub- 
ling hours. 

In  biblical  history  we  know  that  Moses, 
after  40  years,  was  led  to  the  Promised 
Land,  to  lead  his  people  to  freedom  from 
Egypt.  We  read  of  King  David,  who  sent 
his  own  son  into  battle,  and  then  took 
his  wife  in  adultery,  but  who  was  for- 
given by  God. 

We  can  look  at  the  Master  himself,  and 
those  who  were  followers  of  Christ,  when 
a  capital  crime  was  committed  by  a 
woman  and  she  was  condemned  for  com- 
mitting adultery.  He  said  to  her,  "Where 
are  those  who  have  condemned  you?" 

She  said,  "Master,  they  are  not  here," 
and  he  said,  "Neither  do  I  condemn  you." 
A  father  who  has  lost  his  daughter 
knows  the  pangs  and  the  pains  of  the 
event.  Having  three  daughters  of  my 
own,  and  thinking  how  I  would  feel, 
placed  in  a  similar  situation,  makes  me 
at  this  moment  say  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Illinois  that  I  will  always 
be  indebted  to  him  for  having  witnessed 
to  the  magnificent  feeling  of  heart  and 
soul  that  he  has  expressed  when  he  was 
faced  with  this  most  difficult  pain  that 
has  touched  his  family. 

I  commend  him  for  the  forgiveness 
that  is  in  his  own  soul,  and  I  express  the 
hope  of  all  mankind  that  we  might  share 
in  comparable  compassion  if  we  were 
faced  with  a  comparable  problem  which 
faced  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I.  too. 


want  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  for  his  statement  it 
was  a  powerful  one,  one  that  I  trust  will 
be  heeded  by  many  Americans  as  they 
reflect  upon  where  we  stand  and  what 
we  are  doing  when  we  consider  the  prob- 
lem. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  courage  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  for  expressing  him- 
self as  he  has,  and  also  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  the  position  he  took, 
in  light  of  the  history  of  his  own  family. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  resolution 
<S.  Con.  Res.  75)  providing  for  an  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  from  March  13 
1974,  until  March  19,  1974. 


U.S.  MILITARY  PERSONNEL  ALLEG- 
EDLY SERVING  AS  MILITARY  AD- 
VISERS  IN  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning,  during  the  morning  hour,  I 
called  attention  to  reports  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary persoimel  allegedly  serving  as  mili- 
tary advisers  in  Cambodia,  which  would 
be  in  violation  of  the  law.  I  indicated 
that  I  intended  to  send  a  letter  to  Chair- 
man John  Stennis  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  requesting  an  immedi- 
ate investigation  of  this  situation.  I  also 
indicated  that  I  would  seek  to  have  other 
Senators  join  me  in  that  letter  and  would 
include  their  names  in  the  Recoed  at  the 
end  of  the  day. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  reread 
that  letter  into  the  Record  and  indicate 
the  number  of  Senators  who  have  joined. 
All  together,  there  are  39.  Coimting  my- 
self, there  are  40  who  have  jomed  in  this 
letter. 

I  would  like  to  state  that  had  I  had 
time,  I  am  sure  a  very  substantia]  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  would  have  joined 
in  this  letter.  The  only  reason  they  have 
not  is  that  I  was  imable,  during  a  very 
busy  day,  to  talk  to  that  many  Senators. 
While  pursuing  this  effort,  I  was  attend- 
ing one  committee,  attending  another 
committee  markup,  attending  the  swear- 
ing in  of  a  new  California  Representa- 
tive, attending  here  during  the  consid- 
eration of  S.  1401  and  amendments 
thereto,  and  participating  in  the  con- 
sideration of  that  material,  and  also 
working  witli  Senators  to  clear  passage 
of  S.  3063,  along  with  many  otlier  mat- 
ters. 

I  list  those  activities,  which  are  simi- 
lar ♦o  those  of  other  Senators,  simply  to 
indicate  that  had  I  had  time  to  focus 
on  this  particular  matter,  wliich  I  think 
is  of  great  importance,  we  would  have  a 
larger  number  of  Senators  joining  in 
sending  this  letter  to  Senator  Stennis. 

The  letter  to  Chairman  John  Stennis 
reads  as  follows: 

We  respectfully  request  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  conduct  an  Immediate 
investigation  Into  the  activities  of  United 
States   military   personnel.   Including   Major 
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I^wrence  W.  Ondecker  of  the  Third  Infantry 
Brigade,  who  allegedly  are  serving  as  mili- 
tary advisors  in  Cambodia  which  would  be 
in  violation  of  the  law. 

The  Senators  who  have  joined  me  in 
sending  the  letter  are  as  follows:  Sena- 
tors Abourezk,  Bath,  Biden,  Burdick. 
Case,  Chiles,  Church,  Clark,  Domenici, 
Gravel,  Hart,  Hartke,  Haskell,  Hatha- 
way,   HUDDLESTON,    HUGHES,    HUMPHREY, 

INOUYE,  Kennedy,  Magnuson,  Mathias, 
McGovERN,  Metcalf,  Metzenbaum,  Mon- 

DALK,     MONTOYA,      MOSS,     MUSKIE,     PBLL, 

Proxmire,  Randolph,  Ribicoff,  Schwei- 
KER,  Stafford,  Stevenson,  Tunney, 
Weicker,  and  Williams. 


PRIVILEGE  OP  THE  FLOOR  DURING 
CONSIDERAnON  OF  BUDGET  RE- 
FORM BILL 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on  a 
different  matter.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  persons  may  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
the  consideration  of  the  budget  reform 
bill:  Jon  Fleming,  Jon  Steinberg,  and 
WinFarin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  NO  ROLLCALL  VOTES 

ON  TUESDAY,  MARCH   19,   PRIOR 

TO  2:30  PJbl. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
no  yea-and-nay  votes  on  Tuesday, 
Blarch  19,  prior  to2:30pjn. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER      FOR      RECOGNITION      OP 
SENATORS  ON  TUESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Tues- 
day next,  after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order,  the  following  Sena- 
\an  be  recognized,  each  for  15  minutes, 
and  in  the  order  stated:  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy), 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  MA- 
TmAs) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pell)  .  

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  Without 
objection  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE BUSINESS  ON  TUESDAY  NKXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Tues- 
day next,  following  the  aforementioned 
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orders,  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  business  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  5  minutes  each,  and  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  1541,  to  provide  for  the  re- 
form of  congressional  procedures  with 
respect  to  the  enactment  of  fiscal  meas- 
ures. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SENATOR 
McGOVERN  TO  INTRODUCE  A  BELL 
TOMORROW,  MARCH  14,  1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ERN)  may  be  authorized  to  introduce 
tomorrow,  March  14.  a  bill  entitled  "Rail 
Revitalization  and  Energy  Conservation 
Act  of  1974,"  and  that  the  bill  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
ORDER  FOR  VICE  PRESIDENT,  PRES- 
IDENT PRO  TEMPORE,  AND  ACTT- 
INC  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE  TO 
SIGN  BILLS  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  over  imtil 
Tuesday  next  the  Vice  President,  the 
President  pro  tempore,  and  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  be  authorized  to 
sign  duly  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  RECEIVE  AND 
REFER  MESSAGES  PROM  HOUSE 
AND  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  be  authorized  to  receive  messages 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  diulng  the 
adjournment  of  the  Soiate  over  to  Tues- 
day next,  ctHnmlttees  may  be  authorized 
to  file  reports  on  Monday,  Mareh  18.  be- 
tween the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and  4  p.m. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  TUESDAY, 
MARCH  19,  1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  75,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  the  hour  of  12  noon 
Tuesday,  March  19,  1974. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
7:34  p.m..  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Tuesday,  March  19,  1974,  at  12  noon. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  13,  1973: 

Department  or  the  Interior 

Boyston  C.  Hughes,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Administration 

John  W.  Warner,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Admin- 
istrator of  the  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Administration. 

Department  of  State 

John  Gunther  Dean,  of  New  York,  a  For- 
eign Service  oCBcer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Khmer 
Republic. 

Leonard  Unger,  of  Maryland,  a  Forelgrn 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  Republic  of  China. 

Robert  W.  Dean,  of  Illinois,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice ofHcer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Peru. 

Hermann  P.  Ellas,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  min- 
ister, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt. 
U.S.  Adtisort  Commission  on  iNmiNATioNAi. 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs 

Lawrence  T.  Goldberg,  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  International  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Affairs  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  May  11. 1976. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
ternational Education  and  Cultural  Affairs 
for  terms  expiring  May  11, 1978: 

Leo  Cheme,  of  New  York. 

Rita  E.  Hauser,  of  New  York. 

Leonard  H.  Marks,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re< 
spond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 
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FEDERAL    CIVILIAN   EMPLOYMENT, 
JANUARY  1974 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13.  1974 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  a 
release  highlighting  the  January  1974 
civilian  personnel  report  of  the  Joint 


Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Ex- 
penditures: 

Federal  Civilian  Employment,  January  1974 
Total  civilian  employment  In  the  Execu- 
tive, Legislative  and  Judicial  Branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  January  1974  was  2,- 
802,769  as  compared  with  2,810,239  in  the 
preceding  month  of  December  1973 — a  net 
decrease  of  7,470.  Total  pay  for  December 
1973,  the  latest  month  for  which  actual  ex- 
penditures are  available,  was  $3,063,013,000. 


Employment  In  the  Legislative  Branch  In 
January  totaled  33,968 — a  decrease  of  137, 
and  the  Judicial  Branch  increased  269  dur- 
ing the  month  to  a  total  of  8,951. 

These  figures  are  from  reports  certified  by 
the  agencies  as  complied  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures. 

EXECUTIVE   BRANCH 

Civilian  employment  in  the  Executive 
Branch  In  January  1974.  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  month  of  December  1973  and 
with  January  a  year  ago.  follows: 
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Monthly  chanie: 

December  1973...... 

jMuarv  1974 

IZ-menthcmnM: 

ianuary  1973 

Janyary  1974 


« 
decn  loes 


Sonitf  highlights  with  respect 
tlve  Branch  employment  for  the 
January  1974  are: 

Total   emplojrment   of   ezecutlvi 
shows  a  decrease  of  7,602  during 
to  a  total  of  2.750350.  Major 
In   Postal   Service  wltb   10,492  anc 
ture  wltb  6,582,  partially  offset  by 
In     Treasury     with     6,107,    Comm^ 
1,980   and   Health,    Education,   an(| 
with  1,774. 

The     full-time     permanent 
level  of  2,433,973  reported  for 
reflects  a  net  Increase  during  the 
1,600.   The   major   Increases   were 
Service   with   1.467   and  Health, 
and  Welfare  with  1,251. 


Esecu- 
lonth  of 


Major  agencies 


Agriciittim 

Commcfc* 

Defense: 

Civil  functions 

Military  functions 1 

Health.  EdBcation.  and  Welfare 

Hoosinf  and  Urt>an  Oevetopment 

Iniedof... ... 

Justice 

lal)or 

State 

Acency  tor  InterMtiooai  Oevelo|inMiit 

Tramportation 

Treasury -■.-- 

Atomic  Energy  CemnHSsieii ............ 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Environmenlal  PielactMM  Agency 
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March  13,  1974. 


FuH-time  in 

permanent 

positions 


Change 


Temporary, 
part  time,  etc 


Change    Total  employment 


Changi 


2. 432, 473  . 
2,433,973 

2.446.048 
2, 433, 973 


+1,SOO 


-12.07S 


334,979  . 
32S.  877 

319, 900 
325,877 


-9,102 
'+^977' 


2,767.4S2 

2,7»,8Sa 

2,765,948 
2,7»,8S0 


-7,602 


-«,098 


agencies 

month 

were 

Agrlcul- 

increases 

ce    with 

Welfare 


em  iloyment 

Jan   ary  1974 

lonth  of 

a   Postal 

E  lucation, 


During  the  first  seven  months  of  fiscal 
year  1974  there  was  a  net  Increase  of  12,266 
employees  In  full-time  permanent  positions. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  17,165  among 
the  civilian  agencies  and  a  decrease  of  4399 
in  Defense  agencies. 

Temporary  and  part-time  employment  In 
January  1974  shows  a  decrease  of  9,102  to  a 
total  of  325,877.  Major  decreases  were  In 
Postal  Service  with  11,749,  Agriculture  with 
5.953,  and  Treasury  with  5,019,  partially  off- 
set by  Increases  In  Conomerce  with  1,970  and 
Defense  agencies  with  1,180. 

nSCAL     TEAK     1S74     PATaOLI.    COSTS 

Actual  payroll  expenditures  for  all  three 
branches  during  the  first  six  months  of  fiscal 

FULL-TIME  PERMANENT  EMPLOYMENT 


year  1974  totaled  $20.5  billion.  Full  year  pay. 
roU  costs  for  fiscal  year  1974  are  estimated 
to  be  approximately  $383  biUion,  projected 
on  the  basis  of  the  current  monthly  level 
Actual  payroll  expenditures  for  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year  1973  were  approximately  $33  3 
billion. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  include  a  tabulatiwi.  excerpted  from 
the  Joint  Committee  report,  on  person- 
nel employed  full-time  in  permanent  po- 
sitions by  executive  branch  agencies 
during  January  1974.  showing  compari- 
sons with  June  1972.  June  1973  and  the 
new  budget  estimates  for  June  1974: 


iel972    June  1973 


January 
1974 


Estimated 

June  30, 

1974  ■ 


1*2,511 

C412 
585 
S« 

05;  764 
15,200 
56,892 
45,446 
12,339 
[2, 69) 
11,719 
57, 232 
15,728 
6,836 
5,260 
7,835 


81,715 
28,300 

29,971 

9S7,  310 

114.307 

15,820 

56.771 

45.496 

12.468 

22,571 

10,108 

67,885 

98,087 

7,145 

5,911 

8,270 


78.368 
27.9IS 

28,427 

953,955 

122, 193 

15.122 

56.740 

46.732 

12,239 

22.520 

9,512 

67, 126 

102. 131 

7,277 

6.138 

8,587 


80, 200 
28,600 

28,700 

996,600 

3 123, 900 

14,800 

58.900 

48,900 

12.700 

23,400 

9,900 

69,500 

104.700 

7,400 

6.100 

9,200 


Major  agencies 


June  1972    Jsm  1973 


Jansary 
1974 


Estimated 

June  30, 
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General  Services  Administration 36  002  35  721  35  528  37  200 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admiaistra-  '>'.<w 

fion.. 27,428  25,955  25,594  25  000 

Panamat^nal,.        13,777  13,680  13^536  14000 

Selective  Service  System 5,791  4,607  3  405  3  100 

Small  Business  Administration. 3,916  4  050  3919  4' 100 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 14.001  131995  13'4a2  14  «M 

U.S.  Information  Agency 9,255  9,048  1864  9100 

Veterans  Administration. 163,179  170,616  171702  173'«0O 

All  other  agencies 33,499  34.603  34)667  37300 

Contingencies j'jJJ 

..  c  =1^'',*!.**'-- l,»ie,8M  1, 174. 417  1,875, 749  1,942  700 

US.  Postal  Serviee 594.834  547,2«3  55*;224  ^,>m 

To«a" 2,505,688  2.421,700  2,433,973  2,480,600 


>  Source:  As  projected  in  1974  budfet  decinneal  s  knitted  by  the  President  on  Fek.  4, 1974. 

>  Excludes  4,000  positioos  involved  in  proposed  liyisfei  of  SL  Elizabeths  Hospital  to  the  Disliict 
of  Columbia. 


HELPFUL  HINTS  TO  8ENIOF 
ZENS  ON  THEIR  FEDERAL 
TAX 


'  J*"**)!"?*^"'*  "cJurtes  1.390  disadvantaged  persons  in  public  service  careers  programs  as 
compared  with  972  in  December  1973.  i>i»»>»nB«. 
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HON.  ROBERT  W.  PACIHX  )0D 


or   OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED 


Wednesday,  March  13.  19  4 


Presid  nt 


revea  ed 


re- 
Special 
that 


An  ericans 


lan 


the 
sdford 
de- 
that 


Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr. 
cent  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aging 
an  alarming  number  of  older 
pay  more  FMeral  income  taxes 
law  requires  each  year.  Unable 
tax  counsel,  they  often  overlookfthe 
ductions.  exemptions,  and 
are  available  to  them. 

Recognizing  this  fact,  the  coiimittee 
has  compiled  a  checklist  of  itemped  de- 
ductions and  a  description  of 
of  the  tax  code  applicable  to  olde 
leans  which  is  designed  to 
elderly  from  overpayment  of  taxi 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  pie  ma 
terial  be  printed  in  the  Rscoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  thi 
rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
Record,  as  follows. 


JTATES 


ered  ks 


pifvisions 
Amer- 
profcct  the 


mate- 
in  the 


CHVCKI.IliT  or  iTElflZKO  DDVCTTONS  FOR 

SCHK>UIJC  A  (POKM  1040) 

MKDICAL  AND  DE7JT4L  EXPENSES 

Medical  and  dental  expenses  are  deduct- 
ible to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  3%  of  a 
taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  income  (line  15, 
Form  1040), 

INSVBANCE  FSSMrUUS 

One-half  of  medical,  hospital  or  health  In- 
surance premiums  are  deductible  (up  to 
$160)  without  regard  to  the  3%  limitation  for 
other  medical  expenses.  The  remainder  of 
these  premiums  can  be  deducted,  but  Is  sub- 
ject to  the  3%  riUe. 

DBUCS  AKD  MEDICINES 

Included  In  medical  expenses  (subject  to 
37o  rule)  but  only  to  extent  exceeding  1%  of 
adjusted  gross  Income  (line  16,  Porm  1040). 

OTHER  MEDICAL  EXPENSES 

Other  allowable  madieal  and  Cental  ei- 

pense  (subject  to  3%  limitation)  : 

Abdominal  supporta. 

Ambulance  hire. 

Anesthetist. 

Arch  supporta. 

Artificial  limbs  and  teeth. 

Back  supports. 

Braces. 

Capital  expenditures  for  medical  purposes 
(e.g.,  elevator  for  persons  with  a  heart  ail- 
ment)— deductible   to   the  extent   that   the 


coet  of  the  capital  expenditure  exceeds  the 
increase  In  value  to  your  home  because  of 
the  capital  expenditure.  Tkxpayer  should 
have  an  Independent  appraisal  made  to  re- 
flect clearly  the  Increase  in  value. 

Oa«llographs. 

ChMISodist. 

Chiropractor. 

Christian  science  practitioner,  authorized. 

Convalescent  home  (for  medical  treatment 
only). 

Crutches. 

Dental  services  {t^.,  cleaning  teeth. 
X-rays,  ailing  teeth). 

Dentures. 

Dermatologist. 

Syeglaaaes. 

Gynecologist. 

Hearing  aids  and  batteries. 

Hoepital  expenses. 

Insulin  treatment. 

Invalid  chair. 

Lab  tests. 

Up  reading  lessona  (designed  to  ovcrcomt 
a  handicap). 

Nexirologist. 

Nursing  services  (for  medical  care). 

Ophthalmologist. 

Optician. 

Optometrist. 

Oral  surgery. 

Osteopath,  Ucensed. 

Pediatrician. 
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Physical  examinations. 

Physician. 

Physiotherapist. 

podiatrist. 

Psychiatrist. 

Psychoanalyst. 

Psychologist. 

Psychotherapy. 

Radium  therapy. 

Sacroiliac  belt. 

Seelng-eye  dog  and  maintenance. 

Splints. 

Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  (Part 
B)    under  Medicare. 

Surgeon. 

Transportation  expenses  for  medical  pur- 
poses (6  cents  per  mile  plus  parkmg  and 
tolls  or  actual  fares  for  taxi,  buses,  etc.). 

Vaccines. 

Vitamins  prescribed  by  a  doctor  (but  not 
taken  as  a  food  supplement  or  to  preserve 
general  health). 

Wheelchairs. 

Whirlpool  baths  for  medical  purposes. 

X-rays. 

TAXES 

Real  estate. 

State  and  local  gasoline. 

General  sales. 

State  and  local  Income. 

Personal  property. 

If  sales  tax  tables  are  used  in  arriving  at 
your  deduction,  you  may  add  to  the  amount 
shown  In  the  tax  tables  only  the  sales  tax 
paid  on  the  purchase  of  5  classes  of  Items: 
sutomobUes,  airplanes,  boats,  mobll  homes 
and  materials  used  to  build  a  new  home 
when  you  are  your  own  contractor. 

When  using  the  sales  tax  tables,  add  to 
your  adjusted  gross  income  any  nontaxable 
Income  (e.g..  Social  Security  or  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Annuities) . 

CONTRIBtrnONS 

In  general,  contributions  may  be  deducted 
up  to  60  percent  of  your  adjusted  gross  In- 
come (line  16.  Form  1040) .  However,  contri- 
butions to  certain  private  nonprofit  founda- 
tions, veterans  organizations,  or  fraternal 
aocietles  are  limited  to  20  percent  of  ad- 
justed gross  Income. 

Cash  contributions  to  qualified  organiza- 
tions for  (1)  religious,  charitable,  scientific, 
literary  or  educational  purposes.  (2)  pre- 
vention of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals,  or 
(3)  Federal,  state  or  local  governmental  units 
(tuition  for  children  attending  parochial 
schools  is  not  deductible) .  Pair  market  value 
of  property  (e.g.  clothing,  books,  equipment, 
furniture)  for  charitable  purposes.  (For 
gilts  of  appreciated  property,  special  rules 
apply.  Contact  local  IRS  office.) 

Travel  expenses  (actual  or  6#  per  mile 
plus  parking  and  tolls)  for  charitable  pur- 
poses (may  not  deduct  Insurance  or  depreci- 
ation In  either  case) . 

Cost  and  upkeep  of  uniforms  used  In  char- 
itable activities  (e.g.,  scoutmaster). 

Purchase  of  goods  or  tickets  from  chari- 
table organizations  (excess  of  amount  paid 
over  the  fair  market  value  of  the  goods  or 
services). 

Out-of-pocket  expenses  (e.g.  postage,  sta- 
tionary, phone  calls)  while  rendering  serv- 
ices for  charitable  organizations. 

Care  of  unrelated  student  in  taxpayer's 
home  under  a  written  agreement  with  a 
quaUfylng  organization  (deduction  is  lim- 
tted  to  $50  per  month). 

INTEREST 

Home  mortgage. 

Auto  loan. 

Ia»tallment  purchases  (television,  washer, 
dryer,  etc.). 

Bank  credit  card — can  deduct  the  finance 
charge  as  interest  if  no  part  Is  for  service 
charges  or  loan  fees,  credit  Investigation 
reports.  If  classified  as  service  charge,  may 
•till  deduct  8  percent  of  the  average  monthly 
■*l«»ce  (average  monthly  balance  equals  the 
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total  of  the  unpaid  balance  for  all  12  months, 
divided  by  12)  limited  to  the  portion  of  the 
total  fee  or  service  charge  allocable  to  the 
year. 

Points — deductible  as  interest  by  buyer 
where  financing  agreement  provides  that 
they  are  to  be  paid  for  use  of  lender's  money. 
Not  deductible  if  points  represent  charges 
for  serv'ices  rendered  by  the  lending  institu- 
tion (e.g.  VA  loan  points  are  service  charges 
and  are  not  deductible  as  Interest.)  Not  de- 
ductible If  paid  by  seller  (are  treated  as 
selling  expenses  and  represent  a  reduction 
of  amount  realized) . 

Penalty  for  prepayment  of  a  mortgage — 
deductible  as  Interest. 

Revolving  charge  accounts — may  deduct 
the  "finance  charge"  if  the  charges  are  based 
on  yoiu*  unpaid  balance  and  comptited 
monthly. 

CASUALTY   OR   THEFT   LOSSES 

Casualty  (e.g.  tornado,  flood,  storm,  fire,  or 
auto  accident  provided  not  caused  by  a  will- 
ful act  or  wlUfuI  negligence)  or  theft  losses 
to  nonbusinesses  property — the  amount  of 
your  casualty  loss  deduction  Is  generally  the 
lesser  of  (1)  the  decrease  in  fair  market  value 
of  the  property  as  a  result  of  the  casualty,  or 
(2)  your  adjusted  basis  in  the  property.  This 
amount  must  be  further  reduced  by  any  In- 
surance or  other  recovery,  and,  in  the  case  of 
property  held  for  personal  use,  by  the  $100 
limitation.  You  may  use  Form  4084  for  com- 
puting your  personal  casualty  loss. 

CHILD  AND  DISABLED  DEPENDENT  CAKE  EXPENSES 

The  deduction  for  child  dependent  care  ex- 
penses for  employment  related  purposes  has 
been  expanded  substantially.  Now  a  taxpayer 
who  maintains  a  household  may  claim  a  de- 
duction for  employment-related  expenses  in- 
curred in  obtaining  care  for  a  (1)  dependent 
who  is  under  16,  (2)  physicaUy  or  mentally 
disabled  dependent,  or  (3)  disabled  spouse. 
The  maximum  allowable  deduction  Is  $400  a 
month  (94,800  a  year).  As  a  general  rule, 
employment-related  expenses  are  deductible 
only  if  incurred  for  services  for  a  qualifying 
individual  in  the  taxpayer's  household.  How- 
ever, an  exception  exists  for  child  care  ex- 
penses (as  distinguished  from  a  disabled  de- 
pendent or  a  disabled  spouse).  In  this  case, 
expenses  outside  the  household  (e.g.,  day 
care  expenditures)  are  deductible,  but  the 
maximum  deduction  is  $200  per  month  for 
on©  chUd.  $300  per  month  for  2  children,  and 
$400  per  month  for  3  or  more  children. 

When  a  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  Income 
(line  15.  Form  1040)  exceeds  $18,000,  his  de- 
duction is  reduced  by  $1  for  each  $2  of  in- 
come above  this  amount.  For  further  Infor- 
mation about  chUd  and  dependent  cai% 
deductions,  see  Publication  503,  Child  Care 
and  Disabled  Dependent  Care,  avaUable  free 
at  Internal  Revenue  offices. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Alimony  and  separate  maintenance  (peri- 
odic payments) . 

Appraisal  fees  for  casualty  loss  or  to  deter- 
mine the  fair  market  value  of  charitable 
contributions. 

Campaign  contributions  (up  to  $100  for 
joint  returns  and  $50  for  single  persons) . 

Union  dues. 

Cost  of  preparation  of  income  tax  return. 

Cost  of  tools  for  employee  (depreciated 
over  the  useful  life  of  the  tools). 

Dues  for  Chamber  of  Commerce  (If  as  a 
business  expense) . 

Rental  cost  of  a  safe-deposit  box  for  In- 
come producing  property. 

Fees  paid  to  Investment  counselors. 

Subscriptions   to   business    publications. 

Telephone  and  postage  In  connection  with 
investments. 

Uniforms  required  for  employment  and 
not  generally  wearable  oS  the  job. 

Maintenance  of  uniforms  required  for  em- 
ployment. 
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Special  safety  apparel  (e.g..  steel  toe  safety 
shoes  or  helmets  worn  by  construction  work- 
ers; special  masks  worn  by  welders). 

Business  entertainment  expenses. 

Business  gift  expenses  not  exceeding  $25 
per  recipient. 

Employment  agency  fees  for  securing  em- 
ployment. 

Cost  of  a  periodic  physical  examination  if 
required  by  employer. 

Cost  of  Installation  and  maintenance  of  a 
telephone  required  by  the  taxpayer's  employ- 
ment (deduction  based  on  business  use). 

Cost  of  bond  if  required  for  employment. 

Expenses  of  an  office  in  your  home  If  em- 
ployment requires  It. 

Payments  made  by  a  teacher  to  a  substi- 
tute. 

Educational  expenses  required  by  your  em- 
ployer to  maintain  your  position  or  for  main- 
taining or  sharpening  your  skUls  for  your 
employment. 

Political  Campaign  Contributions:  Tax- 
payers may  now  claim  either  a  deduction 
(line  33.  Schedule  A.  Form  1040)  or  a  credit 
(line  52,  Form  1040),  for  campaign  contribu- 
tions to  an  Individual  who  Is  a  candidate  for 
nomination  or  election  to  any  Federal,  State 
or  local  office  in  any  primary,  general  or  spe- 
cial election.  The  deduction  or  credit  is  also 
applicable  for  any  ( 1 )  committee  supporting 
a  candidate  for  Federal.  State,  or  local  elec- 
tive public  office.  (2)  national  committee  of 
a  national  political  party.  (3)  state  commit- 
tee of  a  national  political  party,  or  (4)  local 
committee  of  a  national  political  party.  The 
maximum  deduction  is  $50  ($100  for  couples 
filing  jointly).  The  amount  of  the  tax  credit 
is  one-half  of  the  political  contribution,  with 
a  $12.50  ceiling  ($25  for  couples  filing 
jointly) . 

Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund:  Ad- 
ditionally, taxpayers  may  voluntarily  ear- 
mark $1  of  their  taxes  ($2  on  Joint  returns) 
to  help  defray  the  costs  of  the  1976  presi- 
dential election  campaign.  If  you  failed  to 
earmark  $1  of  your  1072  taxes  ($2  in  joint 
returns)  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  the  1976 
presidential  election  campaign,  you  may  do 
so  in  the  space  provided  above  the  signature 
line  on  your  1973  tax  retiu-n. 

For  any  questions  concerning  any  of  these 
items,  contact  your  local  IRS  office.  You  may 
also  obtain  helpful  publications  and  addi- 
tional forms  by  contacting  your  local  IRS 
office. 

Other  Tax  Relief  Measures  for  Older 
Americans 

Required  to 

file  a  tax 

return  if  gross 

incoTne  is  at  least 

Filing  status : 

Single  (under  age  65) $2,050 

Single  (age  65  or  older) 2,800 

Married  couple  (both  spouses  under 

65)   filing  Jointly) 2,800 

"Married  couple  (both  spouses  65  or 

older)  filing  Jointly 4.300 

Married  filing  separately 750 

Additional  Personal  Exemption  for  Age:  In 
addition  to  the  regular  $750  exemption  al- 
lowed a  taxpayer,  a  husband  and  wife  who 
are  65  or  older  on  the  last  day  of  the  tax- 
able year  are  each  entitled  to  an  additional 
exemption  of  $750  because  of  age.  You  are 
considered  65  on  the  day  before  your  65th 
birthday.  Thus,  if  yovi  65th  birthday  Is  on 
January  1.  1974,  you  will  be  entitled  to  the 
additional  $750  personal  exemption  because 
of  age  for  your  1973  Federal  Uicome  tax 
return. 

multiple  Support  Agreement:  In  general 
a  person  may  be  claimed  as  a  dependent  of 
another  taxpayer,  provided  five  tests  are  met : 
(1)  Support.  (2)  Gross  Income,  (3)  Member 
of  Hotisehold  or  Relationship,  (4)  Citizen- 
ship, and  (6)  Separate  Return.  But  In  some 
cases,  two  or  more  Individuals  provide  sup- 
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port  for  an  IndlTtdual,  and  no  on  has  con- 
tributed more  than  half  the  person  i  support. 
However,  It  still  may  be  poeslb  »  for  one 
of  the  Individuals  to  be  entitled  io  a  $750 
dependency  deduction  if  the  foil  twlng  re- 
quirements are  met  for  multiple  su  port. 

1.  Two  or  more  persons — any  on  of  whom 
could  claim  the  person  as  a  depei  lent  it  It 
were  not  for  the  support  test — tog  ther  con- 
tribute more  than  half  of  the  d  pendent's 
support. 

2.  Any  one  of  those  who  Individ  lally  con- 
tribute more  than  10  percent  of  t  e  mutual 
dependent's  support,  but  only  on  of  thCTn 
may  claim  the  dependency  deductU  i. 

3.  Each  of  the  others  must  file  %  written 
statement  that  he  will  not  claii  the  de- 
pendency deduction  for  that  year,  "he  state- 
ment must  be  filed  with  the  li  x>me  tax 
return  of  the  person  who  claims  tl  )  depend- 
ency deduction.  Form  2120  (Mul  pie  Sup- 
port Declaration)  may  be  used  foi  this  pur- 
pose. 

Sale  of  Personal  Residence  t>y  El  erly  Tax- 
pay  en:  A  taxpayer  may  elect  to  exi  ude  from 
gross  Income  part,  or,  under  certa  i  circum- 
stances, all  of  the  gain  from  the  i  tie  of  his 
personal  residence,  provided : 

1.  He  was  65  or  older  before  tl  ;  date  of 
the  sale,  and 

2.  He  owned  and  occupied  the  p  operty  as 
his  personal  residence  for  a  perio  totaling 
at  least  five  years  within  the  elght-j  ar  period 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  sale. 

Taxpayers  meeting  these  two  req  lirements 
may  elect  to  exclude  the  entire  i  Un  from 
gross  income  if  the  adjusted  sale  price  of 
their  residence  is  $20,000  or  less.  (  liis  elec- 
tion can  only  be  made  once  durl  ig  a  tax- 
payer's lifetime).  If  the  adjusted  kles  price 
exceeds  $20,000,  an  election  may  fa  made  to 
exclude  part  of  the  gain  based  on  i  ratio  of 
$20,000  over  the  adjusted  sales  pi  ce  of  the 
residence.  Form  2119  (Sale  or  Ex  hange  of 
Personal  Residence)  Is  helpful  in  d<  ermlnlng 
what  gain,  if  any,  may  be  excluded  by  an  el- 
derly taxpayer  when  he  sells  hia     ome. 

Addltlontaiy,  a  taxpayer  may  ele<  .  to  defer 
reporting  the  gain  on  the  sale  of  hi  personal 
residence  if  within  one  year  befo  e  or  one 
year  after  the  sale  he  buys  and  oc(  ipies  an- 
other residence  the  cost  of  which  equals  or 
exceeds  the  adjusted  sales  price  c  the  old 
residence.  Additional  time  is  allovi  id  if  ( 1 ) 
you  construct  the  new  residence  o  (2)  you 
were  on  active  duty  in  the  U.  .  Armed 
Forces.  Publication  423  (Tax  Infon  lation  on 
Belling  Tour  Home)  may  also  be  h<  pful. 

Retirement  Income  Credit:  To  q  Alify  for 
the  retirement  income  credit,  you  aust  (a) 
be  a  VS.  citizen  or  resident,  (b)  have  re- 
ceived earned  income  in  excess  o  $000  in 
each  of  any  10  calendar  years  be  >re  1973, 
and  (c)  have  certain  types  of  quail:  ring  "re- 
tirement Income"  Five  types  of  acome — 
pensions,  annuities,  interest,  and  Ividends 
included  on  line  15,  Form  1040,  i  id  groes 
rents  frcHn  Schedule  E,  Part  II,  coli  m  (b)  — 
qualify  for  the  retirement  income  c  edit. 

The  credit  is  15  percent  of  the     ssaer  of: 

1.  A  taxpayer's  qualifying  retire  lent  in- 
come, or 

2.  $1,524  ($2,286  for  a  Joint  retu  a  where 
both  taxpayers  are  65  or  older)  n  nus  the 
total  of  nontaxes  pensions  (such  s  Social 
Security  benefits  or  Railroad  Retire  lent  an- 
nuities) and  earned  income  (depend  ng  upon 
the  taxpayer's  age  and  the  amoui  ;  of  any 
earnings  he  may  have) . 

If  the  taxpayer  is  under  82,  he  mu  t  reduce 
the  $1,524  figure  by  the  amount  dt  earned 
income  in  excess  of  $900.  For  personi  at  least 
62  years  old  but  less  than  72,  this  aJhount  is 
reduced  by  one-half  of  the  earned  llcome  in 
excess  of  $1,200  up  to  $1,700,  plus^e  total 
amount  over  $1,700.  Persons  72  and|[over  are 
not  subject  to  the  earned  Income  lltiitation. 

Schedule  R  is  used  for  taxpayers  ^o  claim 
the  retirement  Income  credit. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  ||lll  aiao 
compute  the  retirement  income  crettlt  for  a 
taxpayer  if  he  has  requested  that  |iU3  com- 
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pute  hia  tax  and  he  answers  the  questions 
for  Columns  A  and  B  and  completes  lines  2 
and  5  on  Schedule  R — relating  to  the  amount 
of  his  Social  Security  benefits.  Railroad  Re- 
tirement annuities,  earned  income,  and 
qualifying  retirement  income  (pensions,  an- 
nuities, interest,  dividends,  and  rents).  The 
taxpayer  should  also  write  "RIC"  on  line  17, 
Form  1040. 
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CONNECTICUT  CONSTITUTION  FOR- 
BIDS POST  CARDS 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13.  1974 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  problems  with  the  post  card  regis- 
tration bill,  H.R.  8053,  is  that  it  will 
cause  a  number  of  States  to  choose  to 
run  both  a  Federal  and  a  State  system, 
thereby  confusing  and  probably  disen- 
franchising many  voters. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  is  in  the 
unique  position  that  it  has  no  choice  in 
the  matter.  Its  constitution  would  not 
allow  it  to  run  a  single  registration  sys- 
tem under  the  Federal  post  card  bill.  If 
this  House  made  the  grievous  error  of 
psLssing  the  post  card  bill,  we  would 
force  Connecticut  to  have  one  system  for 
Federal  elections  and  one  system  for 
State  and  local  elections.  Connecticut 
voters  would  undoubtedly  become  con- 
fused about  in  which  system  they  were 
registered. 

Connecticut  has  done  a  good  Job  on 
registration.  I  can  see  no  reason  to  penal- 
ize that  State  or  any  other  State  by 
passing  a  post  card  bill  which  has  no 
real  support  in  the  electorate. 

Below  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the 
secretary  of  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
Gloria  Schaffer,  to  one  of  our  House 
Members.  In  this  letter  Secretary  Schaf- 
fer points  out  the  constitutional  impedi- 
ment and  points  out  the  need  for  Con- 
gress to  do  a  little  better  research  on 
the  effect  of  its  program  on  the  States. 
especially  where  there  are  constitutional 
bars. 

The  text  of  the  letter  foUows: 

Deak  Congressman.  It  is  most  gratifying 
to  know  that  you  share  my  concern  both 
for  facilitating  the  acquisition  and  exercise 
of  voting  rights  by  our  citizens  and  also  for 
prescribing  those  basic  procedural  safeguards 
necessary  to  preserve  the  Integrity  of  our 
election  process. 

The  obvious  motivation  behind  House  Bill 
8053,  the  postal  card  registration  bill  (as  was 
true  also  of  Senate  Bill  352)  is  most  admi- 
rable since  the  bill  obviously  endeavors  to 
simplify  and  unify  the  procedure  for  becom- 
ing a  voter.  However,  the  basic  defect  in  a 
postal  card  registration  system  (totally  apart 
from  the  monumental  opportunities  that  it 
provides  for  fraud  and  the  very  real  question 
as  to  its  administrative  worltablllty)  relates 
to  the  fact  that  in  many  states  such  as  Con- 
necticut it  could  result  in  a  dual  electorate. 

In  your  letter,  you  indicated  that  the  bill 
seeks  to  ease  the  problem  of  a  dual  electorate 
by  providing  for  reimbiirsing  a  state  for  the 
cost  of  converting  its  registration  system  for 
state  and  local  elections  for  a  post  card 
method.  The  cost  of  such  a  conversion,  as  im- 
portant as  it  may  be.  It  is  not  as  significant 
as  the  disruption  and  chaos  which  can  be 
created  in  endeavoring  to  cope  with  a  dual 
electorate  even  "one  time  around".  In  Con- 
necticut, it  would  aeem  that  constitutional 
Impediments  exist  to  the  establistiment  of  • 


postal  card  registration  system  for  state 
and  local  elections,  necessitating  an  amend- 
ment to  the  state  constitution.  In  this  con- 
nection, please  see  Section  3  of  Article  Six 
and  Article  Two  of  the  Constitution  of  Con- 
necticut on  pages  39  and  42  of  the  1973  Con- 
necticut  Election  Laws  pamphlet,  a  copy 
of  which  I  am  sending  under  separate  cover 
I  have,  in  the  past,  proposed  an  amendment 
designed  to  remove  this  impediment,  but  the 
resolution  was  not  approved  by  the  General 
Assembly.  Please  see  the  enclosed  copy  of  my 
letter  to  then  Attorney  General  Mitchell 
dated  March  31,  1971,  in  which  reference  U 
made  to  the  proposed  amendment. 

To  preserve  the  integrity  of  our  election 
process,  it  is  essential  that  Congress,  before 
passing  voting  rights  legislation,  make  every 
effort  to  Insure  its  constitutionality  and  that 
it  is  workable  and  capable  of  coordination 
Into  the  election  systems  of  the  several 
states. 

With  specific  regard  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  reimbursement  provision  of  the  postal 
card  registration  bill  to  cope  with  the  dual 
electorate  problems,  It  is  my  opinion  that 
such  provision  is  not  effective  because  it 
"puts  the  cart  before  the  horse".  It  falls  to 
recognize  that  the  legal  problems  which  could 
result  from  a  dual  electorate  can  imperil  the 
validity  of  the  election  and  create  a  con- 
stitutional crisis.  In  my  opinion.  Congress, 
before  it  considers  the  enactment  of  such 
legislation,  should  make  an  intensive  anal- 
ysis of  the  applicable  constitutional  and 
statutory  provisions  of  the  several  states  to 
ascertain  in  how  many  states  the  problem 
exists  and  also  the  procedure  and  time  re- 
quired for  its  elimination.  By  doing  this, 
it  would  at  least  be  aware  of  the  problem  wim 
which  it  is  confronted. 

In  any  event.  It  is  my  personal  view  and 
hope  that  registration  of  our  citizens  as 
voters  In  the  not  too  distant  future  wUl  be 
achieved  by  a  personal  enrollment  procedure 
under  which  the  officials  be  easily  available 
to  all  who  wish  to  register  to  vote. 

Needless  to  say,  I  am  vitaUy  Interested  In 
any  legislation  affecting  the  most  significant 
of  all  public  rights,  the  right  to  vote,  and 
will  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  In  any 
effort  designed  to  maximize  the  opportimity 
of  our  citizens  to  acquire  and  exercise  voting 
rights. 

With  deep  appreciation  for  your  Interest 
and  concern  in  this  critical  matter  and  with 
best  regards. 

Cordially, 

Gloria  ScHAFm, 
Secretary  of  State. 


THE  GREAT  PROTEIN  ROBBERY: 
NO.  16:  THE  STUDDS-MAGNUSON 
BILL 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

or    MASSACRtTSriTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13.  1974 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  entered  into  the  Record  an  endorse- 
ment of  the  Studds-Magnuson  200-mile 
flsh  conservation  bill  from  the  six-State 
New  England  Governors'  Conference.  I 
brought  this  endorsement  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  because  I  believe, 
and  believe  strongly,  that  we  must  begin 
now  to  protect  and  conserve  our  valuable 
marine  resources  if  we  are  to  have  any 
fish  left  to  protect  In  the  future.  On 
March  6, 1974, 1  received  a  new  endorse- 
ment of  this  legislation  from  the  15- 
member  Atlantic  States  Marine  Fisheries 
Commission.  This  resolution,  agreed  to 
by  the  commission  in  Januaiy  of  this 
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year,  urges  the  Congress  to  hold  hearings 
on  and  then  pass  the  200-mfle  fish  pro- 
tection bill  as  soon  as  practicable. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  text  of  the  resolution: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas,  foreign  fishing  efforts  off  the 
coast  of  these  United  States  have  materially 
depleted  stocks  of  marine  fish  upon  which 
the  domestic  commercial  and  recreational 
fishing  industry  thrives;  and 

Whereas,  the  Atlantic  States  Marine  Fish- 
eries Commission  strongly  beUeves  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  assume  a  posi- 
tive stance  in  protecting  the  stocks  of  fish 
which  the  domestic  Industry  prefers  to  har- 
vest; 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  Atlantic 
States  Marine  Fisheries  Cwnmlsslon  vigor- 
ously support  S.  1988  and  H.R.  8665  as  ap- 
propriate measures  for  Interim  extension  of 
United  States  jurisdiction  over  its  marine 
fisheries  to  200  miles,  and  further  urges 
that  hearings  on  this  legislation  be  held  as 
soon  as  practicable. 
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THE  CLEAN  AIR  ACT  NEEDS  TO  BE 
AMENDED  NOW 


DR.  BEN  PACHECO 


HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

OF   CALIPOBNIA 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13.  1974 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  particular  pleasure  that  I  call  atten- 
tion at  this  point  in  the  Record  to  the 
achievements  of  a  distinguished  citizen 
of  my  hometown  of  Downey,  Calif.,  Dr. 
Ben  Pacheco.  Dr.  Pacheco  is  being  hon- 
ored by  the  Downey  Lions  Club  on  the 
31st  anniversary  of  their  charter,  March 
15.  He  is  currently  serving  as  governor  of 
Lions  District  4-L2,  which  covers  an  area 
from  the  Los  Angeles  River  to  Orange 
County,  the  mountains  on  the  north,  the 
Pacific  Ocean  on  the  south,  and  Includes 
all  of  the  city  of  Long  Beach.  He  is  a 
colonel  in  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  and 
commanding  officer  of  the  349th  General 
Hospital,  a  1.000-bed  center  in  the  city  of 
Bell,  Calif. 

Dr.  Pacheco  has  been  particularly  ac- 
tive in  the  sight  conservation  program  of 
the  Lions,  he  has  served  as  Secretary  of 
the  Lions  Eye  Foundation  of  Southern 
California  and  holds  their  membership 
advancement  key  as  well  as  one  intema- 
ticmal  extension  award.  Dr.  Pacheco  has 
underway  the  establishment  of  a  new 
Lions  aub,  "The  Little  Tokyo  Uons  Club 
of  Los  Angeles,"  another  club  is  projected 
for  the  city  of  Sante  Pe  Springs. 

Gov.  Ben  Pacheco  has  also  been  active 
In  his  community  in  other  capacities, 
serving  on  the  Downey  City  Charter 
Committee,  for  7  years  on  the  Downey 
Library  Advisory  Board,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Downey  Parks  and  Recreation 
District  Board.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Downey  Chamber  of  Commerce,  BJ>.OJE. 
No.  2020,  and  the  Downey  Masonic  Lodge 
No.  220. 

Merely  enumerating  the  many  good 
works  of  this  meritorious  career  sei-ves  to 
illustrate  amply  why  Dr.  Pacheco  will  be 
hcmored  by  his  fellow  Lions.  It  is  a  career 
of  service  in  the  highest  tradition  of 
American  citizenship  deserving  of  our 
recognition  as  weU. 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAHVES 

Wednesday.  March  13,  1974 

Mr.  NET  .SEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  proposal  to  amend  the 
Clean  Air  Act  in  those  respects  which 
came  to  our  attention  during  considera- 
tion of  the  Emergency  Energy  Act.  I  am 
doing  so  with  the  principle  in  mind  that 
the  Clean  Air  Act  requires  more  than 
just  clear  air.  Under  current  provisions 
of  the  act,  clear  air  is  that  air  which 
meets  the  national  ambient  air  quality 
standards.  Primary  standards  are  to  pro- 
tect public  health  with  an  adequate  mar- 
gin of  safety.  Secondary  standards  are 
to  protect  public  welfare  from  known  or 
anticipated  adverse  effects.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  has  set  the  ambient  air 
quality  standards  in  a  reasonable  and 
responsible  manner  and  that  the  stand- 
ards will  be  revised  upward  or  downward 
as  new  information  is  obtained. 

It  is  entirely  right  and  proper  to  re- 
quire that  primary  ambient  air  quality 
standards  be  met  as  soon  as  practicable. 
No  argument  of  cost  or  difficulty  is  ap- 
propriate when  the  public  health  is  con- 
cerned. Similarly,  although  economic, 
social  and  technological  aspects  are  ap- 
propriate welfare  considerations,  it  is 
proper  to  require  that  secondary  stand- 
ards be  met  within  a  reasonable  time. 
Going  further  than  necessary  to  achieve 
and  maintain  clear  air,  however,  is 
wasteful  of  the  Nation's  resources  with 
no  compensating  benefits. 

Measurement  and  modeling  have 
shown  that  electric  generating  stations 
in  isolated  locations  can,  with  proper 
plant  design  and  special  operating  tech- 
niques, meet  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ards while  using  our  plentiful  supplies 
of  relatively  high  sulfur  coal. 

In  urban  areas,  powerplants,  along 
with  other  sources,  rightfully  should  be 
required  to  reduce  emissions  in  propor- 
tion to  their  impacts  on  air  quality,  so 
that  ambient  standards  are  attained  and 
maintained.  Sulfur  dioxide  emitted  near 
ground  level  has  a  much  greater  impact 
on  ambient  air  quality  than  an  equiva- 
lent amount  discharged  from  a  tall 
powerplant  stack.  One  study  has  shown 
that,  although  electric  generating  plants 
emit  44  percent  of  total  sulfur  dioxide, 
they  are  responsible  for  only  6  percent 
of  nationwide  sulfur  dioxide  damage. 

In  devising  plans  to  achieve  the  ambi- 
ent standards,  EPA  and  the  States  large- 
ly ignored  these  facts.  Exclusively  adopt- 
ed were  fuel-quality  requirements  or 
emission  limitations;  these  are  uniform 
for  vast  areas — often  an  entire  State — 
disregard  location,  design  and  density  of 
sources,  and  are  acknowledged  to  be 
more  stringent  than  necessary  to  meet 
ambient  standards.  New  source  perform- 
ance standards  are  set  with  no  consider- 
ation of  impact  on  air  quality.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Supreme  Court,  by  a  4  to  4  tie 
vote,  upheld  a  lower  court  decision  spec- 
ifying that  there  shall  be  "no  significant 
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deterioration"  of  air  quality  which  is 
better  than  the  national  standards. 

Attempts  to  comply  with  such  illogical 
requirements  have  caused  substantial 
dislocations  in  the  country's  energy  sup- 
ply. They  will  lead  to  increasing  costs 
of  electric  power,  and  they  threaten  to 
disrupt  growth  and  development.  No  per- 
ceptible consumer  or  public  benefit  will 
result. 

This  is  no  trivial  matter.  Almost  two- 
thirds  of  scheduled  additions  of  fossil - 
fuel  generating  capacity  is  jeopardized  by 
the  restrictive  policy  of  "no  significant 
deterioration"  in  clean  air  areas.  EPA 
estimates  that  powerplant  compliance 
with  Clean  Air  Act  limitations  will  re- 
quire investment  of  $4,66  billion  in  1977. 
with  annual  costs  of  $1.36  billion. 

It  becomes  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
Clean  Air  Act  should  be  modified  to  re- 
flect the  problems  we  confront  during  the 
current  energy  crisis. 

BKIET  EXPLANATION  OF  PHOPOSED  BILL  TO 
AMEND  THE  CLEAN   AIR  ACT 

Section  1  provides  the  act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Clean  Air  Amendments  of  1974". 

Section  2  would  clarify  the  meaning  of 
"protect  and  enhance"  as  used  in  the 
findings  and  purposes,  and  would  en- 
courage consideration  of  total  environ- 
mental, economic,  and  social  impact  of 
air  quality  control  measures. 

Section  3  deals  with  implementation 
plans.  Subsection  (a)  would  specify  pro- 
cedures for  determining  emission  limita- 
tions and  would  authorize  alternative 
control  strategies;  subsection  (b)  would 
require  periodic  updating  of  State  im- 
plementation plans;  and  subsection  (c) 
would  permit  a  source  owner  or  operator 
to  apply  to  the  State  agency  for  pro- 
mulgation of  alternative  emission  limita- 
tions, if  compliance  costs  exceed  benefits 
and  ambient  air  quality  standards  will  be 
attained  and  maintained. 

Section  4  would  permit  an  owner  or 
operator  of  a  new  stationary  source  to 
petition  the  Administrator  for  a  permit 
to  operate  with  emission  limits  in  excess 
of  standards  of  performance,  if  control 
costs  exceed  benefits  and  ambient  air 
quality  standards  will  be  attained  and 
maintained. 

Section  5  would  require  revision  of 
State  implementation  plans  to  confoi'm 
with  the  amendments. 

CHANCES  IN  EXISTINC  LAW  MADE  BT 
PROPOSED  BUX 

Note. — New  language  is  printed  in 
italics;  proposed  deletions  are  in 
brackets. 

"Sec.  101. 


"(b)  The  purposes  of  this  title 

"(1)  to  protect  land  enhance)  the  quality 
of  the  Nation's  air  resources  by  estalishing 
standards  of  performance  for  new  sources  of 
air  pollutants,  and  to  enhance  the  quality  of 
the  Nation's  air  resources  by  attaining  and 
maintaining  national  ambient  air  quality 
standards,  so  as  to  promote  the  public  health 
and  welfare  and  the  productive  capacity  of 
(its)  the  Nation's  population  and  resources; 
•  •  •  •  • 

(3)   to  provide  .  .  .  programs;   (and) 
"(4)   to  encourage  .  .  .  programs  |I;   and 
"(5)  to  encourage  cost-effective  air  quality 
control  measures  that  consider  total  eniiron- 
meniol.  economic  and  social  impact." 
■Sec  110(a) 
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"(2)    •   •   • 

"(B)  It  Includes  fixed  or  vcariaibl 
limitations     ( baaed,     tckenever 
feasible,  on  meaturement  and  ftelAvalidated 
models  on  the  impact  of  individua 
schedules,    and    timetables    for 
with  such  limitations,   |and)  or  s 
measures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
talnment  and  maintenance  of  8u< 
or   secondary   standard,    including 
limited  to,  land-use.  transportatlo 
and  alternative  control  strategies 
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whnically 
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nsure  at- 
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"(H)   it  provides  for  revision, 
hearings,  of  such  plan    |  (1)  1    froi 
time  as  may  l>e  necessary  to  take 
(t)    revisions   of   such    national 
secondary    ambient    air    quality 
[or I     (it)    the    availability   of    im 
more  expeditious  methods,   induing 
cost  effective  methods,  of  achlev: 
mary  or  secondary  standard;    {or| 
availability  of  new  information  or 
air  quality  or  the  impact  of  particul  r 
or  classes  of  sources  on  ambient  ai 
or  [ii]{iv)  whenever  the  Admlnlstr  ,tor 
on  the  basis  of  information  avallalje 
that    the    plan    is   substantially 
to  achieve  the  national  ambient 
primary   and   secondary   standard 
Implements. 

"(/)    it  provides  a  procedure  fo 
by  a  source  owner  or  operator  to 
agency  for  promulgation  of  emissU  » 
tions  or  other  measures  with 
particular  source  different  from 
proved  pursuant  to  Subsection   (i 
Such   procedure  shall  require   pu 
ing,  on  the  record,  of  such  petit^n 
permit   intervention    by   any  parti 
by  such  petition:  shall  require 
of  the  impact  of  such  source  on  th( 
air   quality   in    the   area   affected 
source;  and  shall  place  the  burder 
on  the  petitioner.  Any  petition  u 
procedure  shall  be  granted  only  if 
different     emission     limitations 
measures  will  result  in  achievemen^)r 
tenance   of   ambient    air   standard 
the  area  affected  by  the  source  in 
within  the  time  for  compliance 
standards,  and  {ii)  the  economic 
benefits  of  achieving  the  limitations^ 
measures  approved  pursuant  to 
(o)  (2)  (B)  do  not  justify  the 
social  costs  therefor." 

"Sec.  111. 
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''(f)(1)    Notwithstanding   the 
owner  or  operator  of  a  new  stationm  f 
may  petition  the  Administrator  for 
to  operate  a  new  source  with  emissii 
in  excess  of  those  established  by 
ministrator  as  standards  of 
such  source.  The  Administrator 
lish  procedures  for  conduct  of  het^ngs 
the  record  urith  respect  to  such 
including  opportunity   for   interveiffion 
any  party  affected  by  such  petition 
burden  of  proof  in  such  proceedirts 
be    on    the    petitioner.    The    Admi^trator, 
based  on  evidence  produced  at  such 
shall  determine   (i)   whether  the 
economic  cost  of  achieving  limits  established 
pursuant  to  the  standards  of 
exceeds  the  benefits  to  be  attainec 
such  costs  are  excessive,   (ii)   the 
emission    control    which    such    next 
must  achieve  to  assure  maintenanct 
bient  air  standards  in  the  area  aff 
such  new  source,  and  such  oddtttofloi 
trol   as   may   be   justified    by  cost 
analysis. 

"(2)  Petition  for  review  of  the 
tratoTS  determination  shall  be  /lied 
30  days  after  such  determination, 
District  Court  of  the  United  State 
jurisdiction  in  the  area  which  sucl 
IS  located." 
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Sec.  6  of  Bill 

"The  Administrator  shall,  within  nine 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  these 
amendments,  revise  any  State  implementa- 
tion plan  that  does  not  conform  to  these 
amendments,  unless  prior  to  such  time  such 
State  has  adopted  and  submitted  a  plan 
(or  revision)  which  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines to  be  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  these  amendments." 
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HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13,  1974 

Mr.  BRCX)MFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  House  to  an 
article  in  the  February  issue  of  the  VFW 
Magazine,  the  monthly  publication  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States.  The  title  of  the  article 
is  "VFW  Was  Right  on  Asia."  The  author 
is  Brig.  Gen.  J.  D.  Kittle,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  (retired),  who  Is  well  known  to 
many  Members  of  the  House,  as  he  has 
served  as  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Legislative  Affairs,  and  later 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for 
Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs. 

In  the  article.  General  Hittle,  who  has 
been  a  syndicated  writer  for  the  Copley 
News  Service  and  the  military  commen- 
tator for  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem, gives  us  a  concise,  up-to-date  re- 
port on  the  strategic  situation  in  the 
Western  Pacific  and  Southeast  Asia.  He 
bases  his  report  on  firsthand  personal 
observation.  He  has  been  a  frequent 
traveler  through  the  Western  Pacific  and 
Southeast  Asia  since  the  middle  1960's. 

This  report  by  General  Hittle  is  a 
helpful  contribution  toward  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  actual  conditions  in 
these  distant  but  very  important  coun- 
tries. 

VFW  Was  Right  on  Asia 
(By  James  D.  Hittle) 
An  extensive  on-the-spot  survey  of  South- 
east Asia  and  the  western  Pacific  has  con- 
vinced me  that  V  J'.W.  positions  on  American 
policy  in  the  Far  East  were  correct. 

VJ.W.  mandates  over  the  years  recognized 
that  Red  conquest  of  Southeast  Asia  was 
part  of  a  long  range  plan  to  tighten  a  stra- 
tegic noose  around  the  U.8. 

Further,  they  pointed  out  that  only  su- 
perior military  power  would  stop  Red  aggres- 
sion against  countries  that  would  not  yield 
to  Communist  threats. 

And  the  V.F.W.  knew  that  Russian,  Chinese 
or  North  Vietnamese  Communism  or  a  com- 
bination of  these  in  any  form  or  camoiiflage 
means  the  death  of  freedom. 

Southeast  Asia  is  far  from  peaceful  or  se- 
rene, but  It  is  far  better  than  we  dared  to 
hope  for  even  a  few  years  ago,  thanks  largely 
to  U.S.  opposition  to  Communist  aggression 
in  that  area. 

Even  though  Communist  conquest  in 
Southeast  Asia  has  been  checked,  the  Reds 
have  not  changed  their  character  or  objec- 
tives. If  their  leaders  conclude  American 
power  or  will  has  weakened,  they  wUl  start 
down  the  warpath  again. 

Here  is  how  the  Republic  of  China  on 
Taiwan.  Laos  and  Vietnam  looked  to  me 
during  my  recent  travels. 

Taiwan  is  so  strategically  located  that  It 
served  as  a  backup  base  for  American  forces 
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during  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  Wars.  Loy- 
alty and  friendship  for  the  U.S.  and  a  basic 
determination  to  remain  free  and  stand  fast 
in  the  face  of  Red  Chinese  threats  arc  ap- 
parent. 

Despite  abuse  by  nations  that  traded  sup- 
port  for  the  Free  Chinese  for  markets  in 
Communist  Mainland  China,  the  Free  Chi- 
nese are  working  even  harder.  For  example 
the  Free  Chinese — expelled  in  1971  from  the 
UN  as  the  price  for  Red  Chinese  member- 
ship— boosted  their  foreign  trade  40%  in 
1972. 

Under  Chiang  Ching-Kuo,  the  son  of  Presi- 
dent Chiang  Kai-shek,  vocational  training 
and  educational  programs  have  been  devised 
for  the  veterans  of  the  mUllon-man  Nation- 
alist army  that  accompanied  Chiang  to  Tai- 
wan after  the  Communists  took  over.  Busi- 
nesses, farming,  engineering  and  construcOon 
firms  were  set  up  within  the  veterans  pro- 
gram and  are  makmg  major  contributions 
to  Taiwan's  economy.  Chiang  Ching-Kuo  is 
now  Prime  Minister  of  Free  China.  Head  of 
the  veterans  program  is  Chang  Tsu-yu. 

Free  Chinese  veterans  hold  the  V.F.W.  In 
especial  esteem  becaiise  they  know  the  or- 
ganlzatlon's  long  record  of  support. 

Laos,  a  strategic  corridor  stretching  south 
from  Red  China's  southern  border,  shares 
boundaries  with  Vietnam.  Cambodia  and 
Thailand.  The  Reds  wanted  Laos  for  their 
push  to  the  flanks  of  these  three  and  beyond 
to  the  Strait  of  Malacca.  Early,  the  VJ.W. 
warned  against  letting  the  Communists  take 
Laos.  The  VS.  backed  Laotian  anti-Commu- 
nist efforts  with  money,  bombing  and  ad- 
visers. As  of  now,  western  Laos  has  been  kept 
out  of  Red  hands. 

A  sort  of  peace  has  been  brought  to  that 
country  through  a  cease-fire  and  negoUa- 
Uons  for  a  coalition  government.  Recon- 
struction Is  underway:  tourists  are  coming 
to  marvel  at  temples  and  scenery;  plans  are 
afoot  to  harness  the  Mekong  tributaries. 
One  big  hydroelectric  dam  built  largely  with 
UJ3.  aid  funds  is  already  in  operation.  Trip- 
ling output  Is  envisaged.  The  power  is  sold 
through  1996. 

Whether  Laos  remains  peaceful  depends  on 
the  North  Vietnamese — if  they  believe  they 
have  enough  of  Laos  already  to  assure  secu- 
rity of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnta  traU  and  if  tbey 
believe  the  UJ3.  wUl  back  the  cease-fire  in 
Southeast  Asia  with  airpower. 

Laos  is  so  intertwined  In  Southeast  Asian 
strategic  developments  a  new  offensive  by 
Hanoi  against  South  Vietnam  would  lead  to 
renewed  fighting  in  Laos. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  for 
V^tnam,  the  VJ.W.  led  In  urging  action 
to  defeat  Communist  aggression.  The  VJ.W. 
knew  the  Communists  realized  that  South 
Vietnam  was  the  strategic  key  to  conquest 
of  the  Southeast  Asian  peninsula. 

As  a  frequent  visitor  to  South  Vietnam 
since  the  middle  19608,  I  noted  changes  and 
progress  since  those  days  when  beating  back 
the  Communist  attack  was  in  doubt.  Now 
you  don't  see  American  troops  in  Saigon.  The 
fighting  is  not  over,  though  UJ8.  withdrawal 
is  a  fact.  Communist  mUitary  probing  and 
testing  continue.  The  Communist  buildup 
In  the  northeast  near  the  DMZ  and  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  trail  continues.  The  threat  of  U.S. 
bombing  restrains  Hanoi  from  a  drive  to  the 
sea  that  would  cut  off  northern  South  Viet- 
nam. 

South  Vietnam  Is  In  a  period  of  neither 
peace  nor  war.  A  government  official  re- 
marked that  his  country  would  have  to  get 
used  to  the  situation  and  make  economic  and 
social  progress  under  half  war-half  peace 
conditions.  And  it  is,  despite  the  problem 
of  shifting  from  all-out  war  to  half-peace 
and  the  need  to  keep  up  military  power  and 
at  the  same  time  cutting  defense  spending. 
Here  are  some  of  the  signs  of  an  economic 
upswing:  Most  main  highways  are  open; 
farm  produce  Is  moving;  foreign  investment 
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Is  coming  In;  Japanese  businessmen  are 
visible  everywhere  In  Saigon;  two  deluxe 
fiOO-room  hotels  are  scheduled  and  a  third 
Is  planned;  German  and  French  businessmen 
are  coming  in.  and  tourism  is  encouraged. 

Oil  is  a  problem  and  a  hope.  Zooming 
prices  for  oU  Imports  are  putting  heavy 
strains  on  the  economy,  but  offshore  oil 
possibilities  are  being  explored  and  pre- 
liminary studies  look  favorable. 

As  in  the  case  of  Laos,  much  depends  on 
whether  Hanoi  keeps  Its  part  of  the  case- 
fire  bargain.  And  that  decision  hinges  on 
whether  the  Reds  believe  U.S.  planes  wUl 
pummel  them  if  they  start  the  war  again. 

Nations  and  peoples  in  Southeast  Asia  are 
free  because  the  U.S.  supported  them  and 
fought  with  them  against  aggression.  And 
that  is  what  the  VJ.W.  said  for  so  long 
should  be  done. 


tHE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

HON.  LAfl«AR  BAKER 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13.  1974 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  short  poem  from  a  good  friend 
of  mine,  Charles  E.  Dodd,  of  Signal 
Mountain,  Tenn.  I  really  think  this  poem 
tells  us  what  many  people  think  of  our 
current  energy  situation.  They  are  not 
so  concerned  about  the  past  causes  of  the 
oil  shortage  as  they  are  with  the  methods 
we  must  use  in  the  future  to  ease  the 
energy  crunch. 

Charlie  Dodd  is  a  credit  to  the  metro- 
politan area  of  Chattanooga,  Term.,  and 
I  commend  his  poem  with  its  message  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  Hotise : 
The  Energy  Crisis 
(By  Charles  E.  Dodd) 
Twas  In  the  year  of  '73 

Right  after  the  battle  at  Wounded  Knee 
When  farmers  were  busy  tilling  the  soil 

We  suddenly  discovered  we  were  out  of  oil. 

The  wells  at  home  were  running  low 

And  there  seemed  no  way  to  increase  the 
flow. 
The  gas  wells  too  were  petering  out, 

People   were   wondering  what   it  was   all 
about. 
The  Arabian  Countries  with  oil  everywhere 

Cut  off  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere. 
Unless  we  would  turn  our  back  on  the  Jews 

Not  a  barrel  of  oil  would  they  turn  loose. 

Dependent  on  oil  was  our  whole  operation 
The  shortage  of  which  can  paralyze  the 
nation. 

Our  folks  qiilt  riding  and  houses  got  cold 
The  gas  eating  monsters  couldn't  be  sold. 

Factories  closed  down  when  fuel  ran  short 
And  couldn't  get  chemicals  of  any  sort. 
Farmers  were   frustrated   when   fields  were 
seeded 
When   they    couldn't   get    fertilizer    they 
needed. 

For  some  reason  we  didn't  understand 
Clocks  were  turned  up  all  over  the  land. 

We  left  our  homes  in  the  dark  of  night 
And  got  back  home   when  it   was  barely 
light. 

With  the  shortage  of  dlesel  and  prices  so  high 
The  truckers  quit  hauling  our  daily  supply. 

Their  tempers  grew  hot  and  with  many  a  gun 
They  tried  to  stop  those  who  wanted  to 
run. 

How  this  thing  turns  out  is  anyone's  guess 
We'll  have  to  admit  we  are  in  a  big  mess. 
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With  my  car  out  of  gas  and  my  boat  on  the 
shore 
I  hope  I  can  mow  with  my  gasoline  mower. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  CELEBRATE 


HON.  THOIMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 
Wednesday.  March  13.  1974 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Ed- 
gar F.  Shaimon.  Jr.,  the  president  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  is  known 
throughout  the  Nation  by  the  mark  he 
has  made  on  our  Commonwealth.  It  has 
been  a  great  honor  for  me  to  have  known 
this  fine  scholar  and  educational  states- 
man who,  though  soon  ending  his  term 
as  president  will  continue  to  have  a  most 
important  influence  on  the  progress  of 
Virginia  and  of  higher  education  for 
years  to  come.  On  February  9,  1974,  Dr. 
Shannon  spoke  to  the  Charter  Day  at  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary  in  Wil- 
liamsburg, Va.  It  is  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  that  I  make  these  remarks 
available  to  my  colleagues  so  that  they 
might  have  the  opportunity,  as  I  have 
had,  to  profit  from  his  remarks: 
The  Right  To  Celebrate 
(Talk  by  Edgar  F.  Shannon.  Jr.) 

It  is  Indeed  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to 
speak  on  this  auspicious  and  venerated  day 
at  the  historic  College  of  William  and  Mary. 
I  am  doubly  privileged  to  become  an  hon- 
orary son  of  this  ancient  College.  I  am  grate- 
ful for  this  distinction.  I  shall  always  cher- 
ish It  and  the  memory  of  this  occasion. 

I  have  enjoyed  with  your  former  President, 
Pat  Paschadl,  many  years  of  friendship  and 
associated  endeavors.  It  has  been  most  grati- 
fying to  welcome  Tom  Graves  to  his  position 
of  leadership  in  the  Commonwealth  and  to 
establish  immediately  warm  personal  and 
Institutional   associations   with   him. 

Yet,  however  many  the  heartwarming  links 
among  the  faculty,  students,  and  alumni  of 
William  and  Mary  and  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, they  yield,  of  course,  to  the  supreme 
conjunction  of  our  two  institutions  through 
Thomas  Jefferson,  your  most  illustrious  grad- 
uate and  our  father  and  guiding  spirit.  In 
marking  this  281st  anniversary  of  the  grant- 
ing of  the  charter  of  WUliam  and  Mary,  we 
pay  tribute  to  the  early  recognition  of  the 
way  in  which  the  advancement  of  a  new 
society  in  a  new  continent  would  depend 
upon  higher  education.  The  founding  of  this 
College  and  the  birth  of  an  independent  na- 
tion based  on  the  freeborn  rights  of  English- 
men are  meztricably  bound  up. 

It  Is  most  appropriate,  therefore,  that  here 
today  we  ponder  our  worthiness  to  com- 
memorate the  country's  Bicentennial.  As  we 
Initiate  that  observance,  we  have  to  consider 
the  extent  to  which  we  have  earned  the  right 
to  celebrate  the  state  of  our  nation  200  years 
after  its  noble  inception.  In  saying  this,  I  am 
reminded  of  the  Red  Queen's  words  to  Alice 
in  Through  the  Looking  Glass: 

"Where  do  you  come  from?"  said  the  Red 
Queen.  "And  where  are  you  going?  Look  up, 
speak  nicely,  and  don't  twiddle  your  fingers 
all  the  time." 

It  is  important  for  Americans  to  recall 
where  we  came  from  and  especially  to  address 
ourselves  to  where  we  are  going.  I'll  do  my 
best  to  look  up,  speak  nicely,  and  not  twiddle 
my  fingers ! 

Virginians  have  a  tendency  to  live  in  the 
past,   and  perhaps  understandably  so;    our 
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history  Is  one  of  the  longest  and  brightest 
chronicles  in  the  annals  of  the  United  States. 
But  the  past,  rather  than  constraining  us. 
should  give  us  courage  for  the  future  and 
move  us  toward  the  200th  anniversary  with 
evolving  plans  for  overcoming  the  Uls  ham- 
pering this  country,  which  are  of  a  magnitude 
as  great  as  those  of  1774.  Although  in  size, 
wealth,  and  power  the  United  States  has 
progressed  far  beyond  anything  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  could 
possibly  have  conceived,  mere  self -congratu- 
lations are  not  in  order.  Virginians  should 
lead  the  way  in  rejecting  temptations  to 
commercialize  our  heritage  instead  of  re- 
vitalizing its  fundamental  principles  and 
purposes.  Our  challenge,  here  in  the  crucible 
of  the  nation,  is  to  help  it  rediscover  its 
center — the  shared  values,  which  inspire  self- 
discipline  and  high  achievement.  As  the 
living  generation,  we  are  making  the  history 
of  the  1970's.  Our  motivation  ought  to  gather 
strength  and  momentum  from  that  of  our 
progenitors. 

On  May  26,  1774,  the  first  formal  legisla- 
tive action  in  the  chain  of  events  that  led 
directly  to  independence  and  nationhood  took 
place  in  Williamsburg  when  the  House  of 
Burgesses,  which  had  Just  been  dissolved 
by  the  Royal  Governor,  established  the  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence  to  propose  to  the 
sister  colonies  the  convening  of  a  national 
Congress.  Nineteen  seventy-four  is  also  the 
bicentennial  of  Jefferson's  famed  Summary 
View  of  the  Rights  of  British  America,  which 
led  to  the  high  reputation  with  which  he 
arrived  at  the  Continental  Congress  and  un- 
doubtedly to  his  being  selected  as  the  prin- 
cipal draftsman  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

Before  the  struggle  for  Independence  was 
over  and  the  Constitution  adopted  and  func- 
tioning, there  were  many  years  of  hardship 
and  discouragement.  Yet  as  we  look  back 
today,  we  cannot  fall  to  be  struck  by  the 
confidence  that  the  men  of  1774  expressed  in 
the  i>otentlal  for  human  fulfillment,  a  con- 
fidence epitomized  by  Jefferson's  statement 
that  "nothing  Is  beyond  the  reach  of  free 
men." 

Such  a  confidence  does  not  infuse  our 
countrymen  today.  They  are  distressed  and 
divided  over  the  Watergate  scandals  and  the 
possibility  of  Presidential  impeachment,  de- 
pressed by  the  energy  crisis,  pessimistic  about 
the  economy,  and,  worst  of  all,  distrustful  of 
leadership  at  all  levels  of  government.  Indeed, 
loss  of  confidence  seems  to  be  a  prime  reason 
for  our  present  malaise. 

Clearly,  therefore,  one  great  objective  of  the 
Bicentennial  must  be  the  restoration  of  self- 
confidence,  of  confidence  in  each  other,  and 
of  confidence  In  government.  What  better 
place  than  Williamsburg  for  initiating  the 
task  of  national  self -renewal !  It  was  the 
promise  of  a  future  that  our  forebears  re- 
solved to  Join  together  In  creating  which 
gave  them  such  extraordinary  daring  and 
hope.  To  restore  that  impetus,  displacing 
the  present  fear  of  the  future,  which  en- 
courages selfish.  Immediate  goals  and  falter- 
ing trust  among  people,  is  an  immediate 
priority. 

Any  first  steps  toward  the  restoration  of 
national  confidence  would  have  to  include 
broad  adherence  to  a  core  of  cohesive  values 
for  our  society,  regenerated  Individual  re- 
sponsibility, an  enlarged  understanding  of 
education  and  its  goals,  and  a  vision  of  the 
future  that  could  stir  Americans  to  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  make  our  nation  worthy  of 
celebrating  the  astonishing  achievements  of 
1776. 

Values  or  principles  provided  the  under- 
lying Impulse  that  makes  any  society  or 
country  live,  and,  as  aU  of  you  know  as  well 
as  I.  the  actual  values  practiced  by  a  society 
may  be  quite  different  from  those  that  its 
members  profess. 

Too  c'ten  and  too  much  of  late  the  United 
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states  has  reflected  false 
of  success  at  any  price,  money 
nlng,    and.    as    Daniel    Boorstln 
documented,  a  mania  for  getting 
These  are  patently  quite  dltferen 
basic  principles  enunciated  In 
tlon  of  Independence  and  the 
How  can  each  of  us  escape  some 
responsibility  for  the  ethical  ati 
which  Watergate  spawned,  when  _ 
HTomotes  an  obsession  with  victor 
dubious  means,  in  athletics,  in  p< 
even  In  foreign  policy?  In  Jefferson 
the  Summary  View,  "the  great 
right  and  wrong  are  legible  to  .   , 
to    pursue    them   requires   not    t 
many  counselors.  The  whole  art 
ment  consists  in  the  art  of  beln 
Keeping  this  simple  proposition 
In  mind  can  help  Virginia  regain 
position  of  national  leadership. 

Shared  values  in  the  nature  of 
the  Infinite  possibilities  of  huma 
imperative  for  maintaining  a  sen* 
munlty — local,  state,  and  nation 
values  come  alive  not  through 
hortation  but  through  the  moral 
reflected   by    individuals,   both 
citizens.  Such  moral   authority   , 
active    force    through    Individual 
sanal  coDunltment  and  risk. 

In    our   Commonwealth.    I    thl 
moral  authority  exhibited  by 

win   when,    convinced   of   the 

people  of  VirgiQia.  at  personal  risk 
riflce  he   advocated  abandonment 
as-you-go"  and  tirelessly  stumped 
on  behalf  of  the  referendum  for 
ligation  bonds  for  buildings  for 
cation  and  mental  health.  To  e 
ship    and    moral    authority,   the 
sponded  affirmatively  two  to  one 
kind  of  moral   authority  was 
Governor  Holton  in  behalf  of 
and  lor  opportunity  in  education 
ployment  for  black  clUzena  diulng 
four  years.  The  extent  to  which 
and  include  black  and  other  mi_ 
zens  and  women  in  the  economic 
and  political  life  of  this  state  will  _ 
ure  of  the  degree  to  which  we  an 
to    Bicentennial    observances    and 
brate  the  principles  of  opportunlt] 
and  Justice,  to  which  we  say  we.sul 
Recently   Alexander  Solzhenltsyn 
fered  an  inspiring  example  of  Willi 
risk  his  very  life  for  his  beliefs.  By 
the  oppression  and  brutality  of  the 
nlst  government  in  Russia  In  his  t 
Gulag  Archipelago,  he  has  dared  tt 
truth;    and  the  most  powerful   tol 
state  in  modern  times  has  not  bee: 
and  will  not  be  able  to  silence 
for  humanity.  He  concluded  hie 
speech  with  this  statement: 
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"Ob  such  a  seenalng'y  fantastic 
of  the  law  of  the  conservation  of 
energy  are  based  both  my  own 
my    appeal    to    the    writers    of    th 
world." 

Was  It  not  a  similar  appeal  whicl 
founder:,   of    this    nation — few    In 
who  lived  widely  scattered  on  the 
a  wilderness   Inhabited   by   savages, 
standards  poverty-stricken  in  the 
that    they    could    marshal    and 

real   power — to   arrogate   to  the 

aoense  moral  authority  and  to  dar 
elare  principles  for  their  futiu-e  in 
spoke  for  all  mankind. 

In    1963,   in   an   address   in   the 
Burgesses   o*   the   restored   capltol 
Williamsburg,  Barbara  Ward  pointe 
boldness   and    vision   of    the   provlJ 
1776.     'With    breathtaking    audacl 
said,  "they  stood  up  in  this  little 
dared  to  legislate  for  all  manJUnd  . 
did  not  say  'we  Virginians,"  they  do 
*we  Americans,'  they  say  "all  men.' 
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are  equally  free  and  Independent,'  'all  have 
certain  inherent  rights'  .  .  .  The  dreams  of 
these  men  were  palpably  ahead  of  their 
tools  .  .  .  The  disparity  did  not  daunt  them. 
They  simply  went  ahead  to  create  the  first 
free  continental  society  known  to  human 
history  ...  A  second  fact  of  relevance  is  that 
the  form  of  debate  which  was  launched  In 
1776  U  now  the  form  of  debate  for  the  whole 
of  humanity." 

Mlsa  Ward's  reference  to  humanity  is  a 
vtvM  reminder  to  us  of  the  store  that  these 
men  set  upon  human  worth  and  dignity  and 
of  the  importance  of  the  individual.  For 
them  the  conunon  goal  could  be  attained 
only  by  individual  eflort,  and  by  sacrifice  if 
necessary.  Now,  as  well,  a  return  to  confl- 
denc»  will  be  attained  only  through  the  ac- 
ceptance of  Individual  responsibility. 

Individual  responsibility  and  action  are 
Intimately  bound  up  in  national  confidence 
and  in  the  self-confidence  of  each  num  and 
woman  in  our  society.  In  a  democratic  re- 
public such  as  ours,  leadership  is  necessary 
in  government  and  the  institutions  of  our 
society,  but  we  cannot  blame  our  plight  on 
the  lack  of  leadership  in  elected  and  ap- 
pointed officials,  either  in  the  public  or  pri- 
vate sectors.  We  cannot  accept  the  noUon 
that  there  is  nothing  that  au  individual  can 
do.  Individuals  can  and  do  make  a  difference 
in  our  society,  the  leaders  are  responsible  to 
the  people.  It  is  our  duty  to  hold  them  re- 
sponsible. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  be- 
gins. "We  the  people.  .  .  ."  We  are  the  gov- 
ernment and  "we"  means  us.  Hence  the 
soundness  of  our  society  depends.  In  the  fUul 
analysis,  on  the  soundness  of  the  people  tfs  a 
whole. 

In  his  memorable  Charter  Day  speech  last 
February.  Mr.  Colgate  Darden  perfecUy  de- 
scribed the  essential  role  of  education  In 
the  United  States  and  urged  a  renewed  em- 
phasis on  the  liberal  arts.  "I  have  long  be- 
lieved." he  said,  and  I  quote,  "that  all  gov- 
ernment, regardless  of  the  name  by  which  it 
Is  known,  tends  to  tyranny,  and  unless  care- 
fully watched  Is  quite  apt  to  end  there.  .  .  . 
the  people  themselves  are  the  only  reliable 
guardians  of  their  affairs.  .  .  .  Our  great  re- 
sponsibility is  to  educate  them  for  this  Im- 
portant task,  since  each  generation  must 
demonstrate  anew  Its  capacity  to  govern." 

Education,  then,  U  the  third  element  In 
tlie  renewal  of  confidence.  There  are  those 
who  suggest  that  too  much  education  may 
be  one  of  the  causes  of  social  unrest  and 
discontent  In  the  United  States. 

Surely  the  answer  Is  not  less  education, 
but  improved  education.  It  is  the  kind  and 
quality  of  education  that  are  crucial  to  the 
vigor  of  the  republic. 

Yet  how  to  determine  quality?  No  one 
would  dispute  the  desirability  of  quality  in 
education.  Indeed,  it  has  become  a  shibboleth 
of  OUT  time.  But  the  means  of  determining 
quality  in  education  is  today  one  of  the 
most  urgently  debated  topics  In  government, 
biislneas.  and  the  academy.  Unfortunately, 
th©  Justification  and  the  methods  of  evalua- 
tion for  higher  education,  th©  segment  of 
education  with  which  I  am  most  directly 
familiar,  are  almost  entirely  statistical  and 
economic.  There  is  an  appropriate  thrust  to 
establish  standards  for  evaluation,  but  the 
measurements  ar©  quantitative  in  terms  of 
financial  and  systems  analysis — faculty:  stu- 
dent ratios,  square  footages  of  student  sta- 
tions occupied  per  class  hour  per  week,  cost 
per  credlt-hoxir  generated.  There  is  lltUe  at- 
tempt to  Judge  th©  extent  to  which  hunian 
capacities  have  been  enlarged,  understanding 
of  man  and  nature  broadened,  and  a  sense  of 
wholeness  and  harmony,  or  an  appreciation 
of  beauty,  attained. 

Accountability  and  productivity  are  the 
higher  education  code  words  of  the  moment. 
Colleges  and  universities,  like  business  and 
governments,  should  be  accountable  to  the 
auditor  for  honesty  and  probity  in  the  han- 
dling of  funds.  But  too  often  accountability 
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really  masks  interference  and  control  by  goy. 
emmental  and  bureaucratic  agencies  that 
hamper  or  destroy  educational  activities  and 
th©  very  lnnovatl<»i,  flexibility,  and  creativ- 
ity that  both  public  and  private  policy-mak- 
ers Insist  that  they  want.  If  productiTity 
means  only  recTuced  funds  for  education 
through  more  credit  hours  produced  at  low- 
ered cost  per  credit  hour,  w©  have  actually 
determined  nothing  in  human  terms  about 
th©  educational  quality  of  thoe©  hours  spent 
There  is  a  story  current  that  illustrales 
th©  point  1  am  making.  When  a  rural  mea- 
ber  ot  th©  Wisconsin  legislature  showed 
signs  of  Indignation  ov*r  hearing  that  faculty 
members  of  th»  University  of  Wisconsin 
taught  nine  class  hours  a  week,  the  late 
President,  Glenn  Frank,  of  that  University 
responded,  "Sir.  you  are  famous  for  jour 
pedigreed  bulls.  Would  you  test  their  value 
by  th©  number  of  hours  a  week  they  work?" 
The  quality  of  museums,  art  galleries,  and 
symphony  orchestras  is  not  Judged  by  the 
standarda  that  cost  accountants  and  budget 
analysts  are  seeking  to  apply  to  higher  edu- 
cation. Legislators  and  Congressmen  would 
consider  it  impertinent  for  anyone  to  suggest 
that  the  quality  of  the  legislation  they  write 
and  adopt  should  be  determined  according 
to  the  square  footage  of  office  space  and 
number  of  staff  assistants  per  legislator  or 
the  cost  to  the  state  or  the  nation  per  com- 
mittee hearing  hour  and  floor  debate  spent 
per  bill  passed  Instead  of  by  what  the  laws 
they  vote  mean  in  improving  the  heaWh, 
safety,  and  welfare  of  human  beings. 

As  Stephen  K.  Bailey  has  written  l.\  an 
article  entiUed  "Combatting  the  Efficiency 
Cultlsta": 

"...  I  submit  that  the  prime  functkm 
of  education  is  not  measurable.  The  ultimate 
busineea  of  education  Is  huMan  freedom. 

"Education  today  must  affirm  the  promise 
of  human  life.  ...  It  must  promote  ali  that 
Is  ennobling  and  creative  in  the  human 
psyche.  It  must  help  us  posit  a  society  whooe 
ultimate  dividends  are  Joy  and  variety  and 
vitality  within  th©  bounds  of  community,  a 
society  in  which  himnanistic  critics  postulate 
man  not  Just  as  he  has  been  or  as  he  is,  but 
as  he  can  be."  To  think  of  man  as  he  can 
be  Is  to  believe  in  the  future,  which  is  the 
fourth  element  that  I  see  as  conducive  to  a 
revival  of  confidence.  Belief  in  the  future 
was  a  major  aspect  of  that  audacity  cited  by 
Miss  Ward.  How  often  audacity  comes  to 
mind  in  speaking  of  the  men  ©f  1776— the 
sort  of  audacity  that  led  Jefferson  to  build 
Roman  temples  In  the  wilderness  for  a  new 
university,  and  to  speak  of  it  as  becoming  a 
chief  bulwark  of  the  human  mind  In  the 
\yestern  Hemisphere.  It  was  the  kind  ©f  co»- 
fidence  that  Kenneth  Clark  In  our  own  day 
has  so  often  declared  to  be  the  sine  qua  new 
for  the  creation  of  great  art,  and  indeed  for 
the  advancement  of  civilization. 

Just  now  th©  future  may  seem  clouded 
with  doubt.  Instead  €>f  echoing  Tennyson's 
words.  "For  I  dipt  Into  the  future  far  «« 
human  eye  could  see/Saw  the  Vision  of  the 
world  and  all  the  wonder  that  would  be," 
many  of  our  so-called  futurists  foresee 
straitened  economic  circunutances.  dwin- 
dling resources,  and  a  very  limited  and  con- 
stricted prospect  for  all  mankind.  Yet  even 
these  prophets  of  gloom  express  a  kind  of 
muted  hope,  and  view  the  human  condition 
as  having  attainable  possibilities  for  im- 
provement, if  men  will  but  fully  employ  their 
capablUtles  of  Intellect  and  spirit,  rise  above 
greed  and  egoism,  and  labor  together  in  a 
common  pvixpoae.  Inspiration  of  this  kind 
we  can  derive  from  our  heritage,  and  we  shall 
have  to  engender  it  in  the  naUon  in  order 
genuinely  to  commemorate  the  two-hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  177R. 

As  part  of  this  prelude  to  the  Bicentennial. 
I  think  we  should  call  for  and  indeed  insist 
upon  a  national  renewal  of  spirit  as  the  es- 
senUal  way  to  mark  the  Bicentennial  of  our 
country.  John  Gardner  has  put  the  matter 
plainly.   "There   is   no  middle   road   tcr  the 
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spirit.  W©  must  call  for  the  best  or  live  with 
the  worst." 

We  are  at  a  point  in  Virginia,  as  we  are  In 
the  nation,  of  deciding  wheth©r  w©  bav©  th© 
necessary  courage  and  enterpris©  to  give  our 
unremitting  energy  to  finding  new  ways  to 
make  Individual  fulfillment  and  freedom  of 
our  primary  goals  and  to  recognize  that  this 
is  a  complex  and  not  a  simple  task.  To  look 
for  simplistic  answers  is  to  doom  our  efforts 
before  we  start.  Th©  values  about  which  I 
have  spoken  and  the  confidence  upon  which 
our  future  must  b©  built  will  never  be  won 
merely  by  a  new  organization  chart,  cen- 
tralized management,  or  another  consultant's 
report. 

What  Is  required  to  preserve  liberty  Is  per- 
haps best  understood  by  those  like  Sol- 
zhenltsyn who  have  been  without  It  or  by 
those  who  have  lost  it.  Such  a  man  was 
Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  who  wrote  these  words 
from  a  German  concentration  camp  in  1943: 

"We  have  been  the  silent  witnesses  of  evil 
deeds.  .  .  .  Bitter  conflicts  have  made  us 
weary  said  even  cynical.  Are  we  still  service- 
able? It  Is  not  the  genius  that  we  shall  need, 
not  th©  cynic,  not  the  misanthropist,  not 
the  adroit  tactician,  but  honest,  straightfor- 
ward men.  Will  our  spiritual  reserve  prove 
adequate  and  our  candor  with  ourselves  re- 
morseless  enough  to  enable  us  to  find  our 
way  back  again  .  . .  ?" 

Within  the  people  of  this  nation  there  is  a 
great  reservoir  of  strength  and  power  for 
good.  The  world  still  looks  to  America  for 
the  fulfillment  of  Its  best  hopes  for  human- 
ity. On  this  Charter  Day,  it  is  Indeed  timely 
to  rededicate  ourselves  to  th©  elevated  vision 
and  yet  unattalned  possibilities  for  man.  It 
Is  the  human  spirit  which  we  must  free  for 
Its  highest  development  if  we  are  to  have  the 
right  to  celebrat©  in  1976. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COTTER 

OF   COKOTICTlCtrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5>  1974 


Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Congresswoman  from 
the  State  of  Washington.  Julia  Butler 
Hansen,  who  has  decided  to  retire  this 
year  after  a  meritorious  37  years  in 
public  service. 

During  the  time  which  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
I  have  developed  a  deep  and  abiding 
respect  for  the  Congresswoman.  I  shall 
long  remember  her  success  and  accom- 
plishments as  chairwoman  of  the  In- 
terior Appropriations  Subcommittee,  on 
which  she  served  with  distinction.  Her 
interests  in  the  preservation  of  our  en- 
vironment and  its  energy  resources, 
together  with  her  intensely  aware  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  our  Indian  popu- 
lation, assure  her  an  honored  place  in  the 
memories  of  her  colleagues,  and  the 
history  of  our  Nation. 

The  memorable  qualities  of  Congress- 
woman  Hansen  are  further  illustrated 
when  one  recalls  the  prominent  role 
which  she  played  in  presenting  viable 
reform  proposals  to  the  1972  Democratic 
Caucus;  proposals  which  Insure  the  in- 
creasing effectiveness  of  Congress  in  the 
coming  years. 

I  therefore,  take  this  occasion  to  honor 
Congresswoman  Julia  Butler  Hansen, 
who  accepted  the  challenges  and  de- 
mands of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  has  successfully  met  them. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NAZARETH  COLLEGE:  THE  GMDLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY  OP  AN  UNUSUAL 
INSTITUTION 


HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

OF   IdCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  13.  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Nazareth  College,  one  of  the 
fine  Ksdamazoo,  Mich.,  area  institutions 
of  higher  education,  will  commence  its 
celebration  of  its  first  50  years  of  service 
Sunday,  March  17,  with  the  dedication 
of  the  Nazareth  College  Performing  Arts 
Center. 

It  is  a  genuine  privilege  to  be  able  to 
bring  this  special  occasion  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  knowing  full  well 
that  the  reputation  of  Nazareth  College 
for  its  highly  personalized  style  of  liberal 
arts  education  and  its  continuous  class- 
room program  innovation  precedes  my 
comments.  Nazareth  College  has  contri- 
buted markedly  to  the  quality  of  life  of 
its  graduates  not  only  in  Michi- 
gan's Third  Congressional  District  but 
throughout  the  country. 

As  as  institution,  it  is  setting  an 
excellent  example  not  only  for  other  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  but  our  gov- 
ernmental ones  as  well  in  its  demon- 
strated flexibility  and  growth  to  meet 
the  changing  needs  of  its  constituents,  in 
the  case  of  the  college,  our  yoimg  people. 

Pounded  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 
in  1924,  Nazareth  College  expanded  its 
board  of  trustees  in  1966,  and  in  1971, 
the  school  revised  its  admissions  policy, 
which  up  until  that  time  had  provided 
only  for  the  admission  of  women,  in 
order  to  provide  the  benefits  of  its  fine 
education  to  men  as  well.  Nazareth  Col- 
lege grants  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of 
arts,  bachelor  of  science,  bachelor  of 
science  of  nursing  and  bachelor  of  social 
work.  Reflective  of  its  emphasis  on  qual- 
ity rather  than  numbers,  through  1973, 
it  had  awarded  only  1,821  baccalaureate 
degrees  and  on  April  27,  1974,  will 
graduate  17  students,  its  largest  class  in 
its  history. 

This  fall  the  school  will  institute  an 
innovative,  competency-based,  student- 
directed  program  In  human  services 
leading  to  degrrees  certifying  professional 
competency  in  one  of  five  areas:  Health 
services,  social  services,  education,  man- 
agement and  administration,  and  inter- 
disciplinary studies.  Nazareth  initiated 
and  has  actively  supported  a  highly  efifec- 
tive  and  successful  program  of  collabora- 
tion among  the  two  State  and  two  pri- 
vate institutions  of  higher  education  in 
Kalamazoo. 

The  ability  of  the  college  to  maintain 
itself  financially  is  directly  attributable 
to  a  continuing  recognition  of  the  qual- 
ity of  education  being  provided  by  this 
imique  institution  and  this  appreciation 
is,  in  turn,  reflected  in  the  wide  financial 
support  coming  forth  for  the  college  from 
the  very  community-at-large  in  which 
it  is  located. 

In  the  1950's  the  college  initiated  a  $7 
million  building  program  on  its  then  new 
campus  at  Gull  and  Nazareth  Roads  in 
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Kalamazoo.  The  latest  improvement  to 
the  campus  is  the  Performing  Acts  Cen- 
ter made  possible  by  a  generous  grant 
from  the  Kresge  Foundation  and  equally 
generous  contributions  from  the  Kala- 
mazoo community.  Its  dedication  Sun- 
day highlights  opening  day  activities  of 
the  special  Golden  Anniversary  Celebra- 
tion Week  at  the  college  and  promises, 
not  only  to  the  college  but  the  commu- 
nity as  well,  a  marvelous  facility  for 
music,  theater,  dance,  and  lectures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  50  years  after  its  begin- 
ning, Nazareth  College  stands  as  a  leader 
in  higher  education.  Its  graduates  and 
friends  understandably  stand  proud  of 
the  college's  long  list  of  honors  and 
achievements.  I  am  privileged  to  be  able 
to  join  them  today  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  in  applauding  Nazareth  College's 
first  50  years  of  service,  and  I  know  all 
my  colleagues  join  me  in  wishing  this 
most  remarkable  institution  every  con- 
tinuing success  in  its  next  50  years. 


ESEA— DO  APDC  CHILDREN  GET 
COUNTED? 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13,  1974 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  expressed  elsewhere  my 
dissatisfaction  with  the  idea  that  an 
AFDC  child  should  be  treated  as  though 
they  were  only  two-thirds  of  a  child.  At 
this  point,  I  only  want  to  raise  for  the 
record  the  question  whether  many  of 
those  AFDC  children  will  not  be  com- 
pletely excluded  from  the  distribution 
formula  as  reported  by  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee. 

The  committee  formula  counts  all 
children  in  families  with  total  income 
below  the  Orshsmsky  poverty  level  and 
It  counts  all  children  in  families  with 
APDC  income  above  that  poverty  level 
for  a  family  of  four  regardless  of  family 
size.  Does  this  mean  that  all  children  in 
AFDC  families  are  coimted?  As  I  read 
the  bill,  the  answer  is  a  resounding  "No." 
If  a  family  has  income  from  AFDC  and 
from  other  sources  and  that  combined 
Income  brings  it  above  the  Orshansky 
poverty  level,  the  children  are  not 
coimted  at  all.  They  are  not  poor — be- 
cause poverty  is  metisured  by  all  income ; 
and  they  are  not  included  in  the  AFDC 
count  because  their  income  from  AFDC 
is  not  above  the  Orshansky  poverty  level. 

These  uncounted  children  are  not  an 
insignificant  number.  In  1971 — the  lat- 
est year  for  which  detailed  data  are 
available — 40  percent  of  all  APDC  fam- 
iUes  had  income  from  sources  other  than 
AFDC.  I  do  not  know  what  percent  of  the 
AFDC  families  are  brought  above  the 
poverty  level  by  this  nonassistance  in- 
come but  I  do  know  that  over  20  percent 
of  all  APDC  families  had  outside  income 
of  over  $100  per  month — and  in  States 
that  have  AFDC  payments  approximat- 
ing 75  percent  of  poverty  that  income 
would  be  su£Qcient  to  exclude  them  from 
the  count  altogether. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  California, 
whose  AFDC  payments  to  a  family  of 
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four  are  $70  per  month  less  1  lan  the 
Orshansky  poverty  income,  ove^35  per- 
cent of  ATDC  families  have  a  m 
income  of  $75  or  more.  While 
have  access  to  the  data  whicl 
what  percent  of  APDC  ehildr 

tally  excluded  from  the  fo 

lieve  the  managers  of  the  bill 
obligation  to  sunily  it  or  else 
an  amendment  to  include  them«uj. 

The  failure  to  count  these  Children 
leads  to  some  strange  results.  A  family 
of  four  in  New  Jersey  receives!  a  basic 
AFDC  payment  of  $324  per  moi  th  and 
the  chiUlren  are  included  in  the]  ooverty 
count.  If  the  mother  enters  tl  e  WIN 
program,  the  family  income  is  m  ;reased 
toy  the  $30  per  month  incentiie  pay 
ment — and  it  is  no  longer  con: 
poor  and  the  children  a  -e  exclu_ 
consideration   in   the  distributi 
mula.  Do  we  reaDy  want  to 
States  a  financial  incentive  to  k 

ilies  out  of  the  WIN  program?  _       

result  occurs  if  the  mother  takS  some 
low-paying  or  part-time  work.  [  s  that 
consistent  with  our  efforts  to  en«  ourage 
self-reliance?  | 

There    is    another   matter   abdkit   the 
count  of  AFDC  children  that  neels  to  be 
brought  out  into  the  open.  The  cfmmit 
tee  report  states: 

The  richest  States  in  the  country  i^lll  still 
be  the  ooes  which  add  APDC  chlldrin  every 
year.  ... 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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Again,  let  me  say  that  that  is 
reading  of  the  bill.  The  "poverty 
rion  that  is  applied  to  AFDC  is  a 
one  regardless  of  family  size:  whle  that 
am)lied  in  determining  poor  children 
varies  by  family  size.  ThereforL. 
large  AFDC  families  are  counted  ^nd  we 
aU  know  that  the  size  of  AFDC  limilles 
is  declining.  If  my  analysis  w;j  right, 
therefore,  the  percent  of  AFDC  children 
in  urban  States  that  will  qualif|  from 
year  to  year  win  go  down  rather  titen  up. 
Let  me  illiKtrate.  Under  the  ccHnn^ttee's 
formula,  an  AFDC  family  of  five  djr  more 
wiD  be  counted  in  New  Jersey  and 
ily  of  six  or  more  in  California 
rent  trends  ctmtinue — and 
that  AFDC  payments  rise  pro, 
ately  with  the  poverty  level — t: 
centage  of  AFDC  famUies  that  c. 
ify  under  the  formula  in  these  Sta 
decline  over  time.  If  my  reading 
bUl  is  wrong,  I  think  a  documents 
for  the  record  is  warranted. 


RAILROADS  VITAL  FOR  RU  LAL 
SURVIVAL 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRlql 

or    II.LIMOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEPTTAT   7ES 

Wednesday.  March  13,  J97i 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the! 
donment  of  several  rural  railro 

ments,  as  contemplated  in  the 

of  Transportation's  report  of  Febr 
1974,  could  have  a  devastating  ef 
the  economy  of  a  large  part  of 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois., - 

While  recognizing  that  Secfetary 
Brinegar's  report  was  only  the  fin  ,  step 
in  a  20-month  planning  process  1  ir  the 
railroad  restructuring  program  a  ithor- 
ized  by  the  Regional  Rail  Reorgan:  ation 


Act  of  1973,  I  am,  nevertheless,  deeply 
concerned  about  its  implications  for 
business,  labor,  agriculture,  and  the  con- 
suming public  in  the  rural  portions  of 
my  district. 

The  U.S.  Railway  Association,  created 
by  the  act,  win  design  the  new  system, 
but  Congress  wisely  provided  for  puUic 
participation  in  the  planning  process 
through  a  series  of  hearings  conducted 
by  the  new  Rail  Services  Planning  Office 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
I  testified  March  II  in  Chicago  at  one 
of  the  first  of  these  hearings.  Railroads 
provide  the  most  efficient  and  economical 
means  of  shipping  grain,  fertilizer,  coal, 
and  many  other  bulk  provides.  ITie  sur- 
vival of  many  rural  communities  is  de- 
pendent on  continued  rail  service.  In 
fact,  the  railroads  are  vital  to  their  eco- 
nomic survival.  My  statement  at  the  ICC 
hearings  fellows: 

Tkstimont  op  CS.  Representativk  Oeorcb 
M.  O'BmiZir 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  Is  George  M. 
O^rlen.  I  am  a  Member  of  Congrees  repre- 
senting the  17th  District  of  Dllnols  which 
includes  Kankakee,  Iroquois  and  WUl  coun- 
tlea  and  most  of  Bloom  Township  In  Cook 
County. 

The  Secretary  of  Trancportatlon's  report 
of  February  1,  1974,  on  rail  service  In  the 
Midwest  and  Northeast  listed  2,650  miles  of 
rail  line  In  Illinois  as  potentially  excess.  In 
Troquols  and  Kankakee,  this  Includes  the  en- 
tire route  ot  the  Toledo,  Peoria  tc  Western 
Railroad  and  segments  of  lUlnols  Central 
Gulf,  Chicago  »c  Bistem  Illinois,  Norfolk  & 
Weatern.  LouisviUe  <c  NasbvUle  and  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  8t.  Paul  &  Pacific. 

Will  County  Is  in  the  Chicago  aone  where 
no  excess  lines  were  designated  because  the 
area  was  Judged  to  be  too  complex  for  analy- 
st Presumably,  the  Chicago  zone  could  be 
affected  dviring  the  later  stages  of  the  i«- 
structurtng  process. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  as  to  the  effects 
these  suggSBted  line  closings  would  have  on 
business,  labor,  agriciilture  and  the  con- 
suming public  In  our  area.  Thera  are  45  to 
50  grain  elevators,  fertilizer  and  fuel  dis- 
tribution points  located  along  the  "excess" 
lines.  These  businesses  often  repreaent  the 
only  inctustry  and  source  of  employment  In 
the  community. 

In  rxpressliig  this  concern,  I  recognise  that 
Secretary  Brinegar's  report  is  merely  the 
starting  point  for  the  task  of  designing  a  new 
railroad  system  for  17  midwestern  and  north- 
eastern states  of  our  country.  The  law  pro- 
viding for  this  new  system  allowed  him  only 
30  days  to  prepare  his  preliminary  recom- 
meiuiations.  Of  necessity,  the  recommen<la- 
tlons  were  based  solely  on  a  statistical  study 
of  tramc  volumes.  At  this  initial  stage  the 
Department  of  Transportation  pianziers  bad 
no  input  whatever  on  the  economic  effects 
of  rail  abandonments  or  the  avallabUtty  of 
other  transportation  modes  to  provide  es- 
sential services.  In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
Is  why  we  arc  here  today,  to  provide  that 
input  on  the  adverse  effects  that  would  in- 
evitably flow  from  abandoning  some  of  tb» 
Ub*»  designated  "potentially  excess"  in  the 
prellKiiaary  report. 

The  Congress,  in  passing  the  Beglonal  Rail 
Rcorgauiaation  Act  of  1973  (Public  Law  93- 
23G),  clearly  Intended  the  planners  of  the 
new  system  to  consider  the  economic  Im- 
portance of  the  branch  lines  to  the  com- 
munities they  serve.  Indeed,  among  the 
eight  goals  which  the  planners  were  directed 
to  consider  In  formulating  the  final  system 
plan  were  these: 

"(2)  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
rf  a  rail  service  system  adequate  to  meet  the 
rrxll  transportation  needs  and  service  «- 
oniren-.eiits  of  the  region;" 

"(4)   the  preservation,  to  the  extent  con- 


sistent with  other  goals,  of  existing  patterns 
of  service  by  railroads  (including  short-line 
and  termituil  railroads),  and  of  existing  rail- 
road trackage  in  areas  in  wliich  fossU  fuel 
natural  resources  are  located,  and  tiie  utui- 
zatlon  of  those  modes  of  transporution  in 
the  region  which  require  tlie  smaUest 
amount  of  scarce  energy  resources  and 
wliich  can  most  efficienUy  transport  enerev 
resources."  " 

With  regard  to  goal  (4),  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  committees  of  Congress  com- 
pleted their  substantive  work  on  the  legisla- 
tion tliat  became  tlie  Regional  Rail  Reor- 
ganization Act  before  the  looming  threat  of 
an  energy  crisis  became  actual.  Yet  they  were 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  raU  transportation 
is  more  saving  of  scarce  petroleum  fuels  tlian 
other  modes. 

One  of  tlie  elevator  concerns  in  my  district, 
th©  Herscher  Grain  Company  at  Herscher 
lUlnols,  has  provided  some  most  Uluminathig 
figures  on  this  point.  Herscher  Is  located  on 
one  of  the  Illinois  Central  GiUf's  "poten- 
tiaUy  excess"  lines.  Tlie  elevator  manager 
Raymond  W.  Cotter,  estimates  that  it  would 
tak*  4,910  semi-trailer  trucks  to  haul  the 
amount  of  grain  dipped  by  the  company 
last  year  in  430  railroad  cars.  These  trucks, 
Mr.  Cotter  figures,  would  need  almost  123,000 
gallons  of  fuel  to  haul  liis  grain  alone. 

Another  objective  of  the  planners  is  to 
create  "a  financially  self-sustaining  rail  serv- 
ice system."  The  argument  that  the  railroad's 
financial  plight  has  been  caused  mainly  by 
the  branch  line  services  they  are  required  to 
perform  may  turn  out  to  be  a  myth.  A  Massa- 
chusetts study  has  shown  that  one  Mew 
England  railroad  could  save  $1.6  mllll«ni  la 
costs  annually  by  abandoning  S70  mUes  of 
branch  line.  However,  the  abandonments  also 
would  cost  the  raUroad  $2.1  mUIlon  annually 
In  lost  revenues — a  net  loss  of  $500,000. 

What  many  people  who  taht  glibly  of 
branch  lines"  being  a  massive  drain  on  rail- 
road finances  do  not  understand  is  that  a 
major  portion  of  main  line  traffic  originates 
on  branch  line  points,  traffic  the  railroads 
would  lose  If  the  branch  lines  were  aban- 
doned. 

The  Kankakee  County  Farm  Bnreau,  In 
discussing  this  point  with  me,  forecast  that 
agricultural  shippers  on  any  abandoned  lines 
probably  would  end  up  moving  their  grain 
by  truck  directly  to  market  rather  than  to 
nearby  rail  Junctions. 

Branch  line  shippers  are  faced  with  the 
fact  that  for  bulk  goods  like  grain,  fertilizer, 
coal,  lumber  and  the  like,  railroads  are  far 
more  economical  and  efficient  than  other 
carriers.  Many  of  the  more  than  100  letters 
which  I  have  received  from  farmers  and 
sliippers  in  Kankakee  and  Iroquois  counties 
cite  this  as  the  reason  for  their  opposition 
to  the  suggested  cutback  in  their  present 
rail  services. 

With  regard  to  the  cost  of  such  cutbacks 
to  the  farmer,  the  Clssna  Park  Chamber  of 
Commerce  In  Iroquois  county  estimates  that 
he  would  lose  about  10  cents  on  each  bushel 
of  grain  In  rncreaaed  transportation  costs 
while  having  to  pay  more  for  fertilizer,  farm 
macliinery  and  ttie  other  goods  if  shippers 
have  to  rely  solely  on  trucks. 

Markwalder-Prlce  Grain  Company  In 
Clssna  Park  forecast  that  elevators  along  the 
VUla  Grove-Clsena  Park  branch  of  the  Chi- 
cago &  Eastern  lUliiois  RaUroad  could  drop 
in  valxie  by  50  per  cent  or  more  if  that  stretch 
is  abandoned. 

The  outlook  tor  the  Kankakee  Ser\'ice 
Company,  a  major  farni  supply  co-op  In 
Kankakee  County,  is  even  gloomier.  Richard 
Oustafson,  the  manager,  wrote  tliat  three 
of  his  company's  fertilizer  plants  located 
on  an  nilnols  Central  Gulf  branch  would 
b»,v  to  sliut  down  if  the  line  la  abandoned. 
He  said  tliat  fuel  short*..';es  and  weight 
limits  on  access  roads  to  the  plants  would 
make  It  Impossible  to  continue  operations 
at  these  plants  by  using  trucks  Instead  of 
rail  cars. 

Almost    all    of    the    letters    argued    that 
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branch  lines  could  generate  more  revenues 
If  more  cars  were  available.  For  instance, 
a  survey  of  eleven  shippers  along  a'  stretch 
of  the  Illinois  Central  Gulf  showed  that 
they  loaded  a  total  of  3,5*78  rail  cars  in  1972 
and  wn  but  would  have  loaded  almost  twice 
that  number  if  they  had  been  avaUable. 

I  trust  the  planners  of  the  new  system 
win  gl'T*  due  weight  to  the  freight  car  short- 
nge  In  assessing  the  economic  factors  af- 
fecting rail  service  In  rural  areas. 

Obviously,  the  restructuring  we  have  be- 
gtin  Is  a  complex  undertaking,  as  Congress 
realized  in  setting  up  the  procedure  we  are 
following  this  morning.  We  are  working 
toward  the  development  of  a  new,  independ- 
ent and  profitable  rail  system.  In  achieving 
that  goal,  we  must  not  neglect  the  people 
whom  that  system  Is  being  designed  to  serve 
by  dlBcontlnnlng  rail  service  essential  to 
their  eoononiic  survival. 


HELPING  VULNERABLE  AMERICANS 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   INDIANA 
m  TH«  HOnSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdjay,  March  13.  1974 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  to- 
day's Washington  Star-News  appears  a 
column  by  the  distinguish^  Commen- 
tator Carl  T.  Rowan  commaiting  on  the 
importance  to  the  vulnerable  groups  in 
our  society — the  poor,  children,  the  el- 
derly, and  American  Indians  and  Alas- 
kan Natives — of  the  work  directed  by 
Stanley  B.  Thomas.  Jr.,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Human  Development  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Mr.  Rowan  points  out, 
Mr.  Thomas  directs  programs  providing 
■ervioes  to  older  citizens  luider  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  to  children  imder  Head- 
start  and  child  abuse  legislation,  and  for 
Indians  and  Alaskan  Natives  under  the 
Native  American  program.  Altogether, 
Mr.  Thomas  directs  a  budget  which  will 
total  $725  million  next  year  according  to 
the  President's  1975  budget  proposals. 

And  since  I  have  in  the  past,  Mr. 
Speaker,  taken  the  officials  of  this  ad- 
ministration sharply  to  task  for  the 
fashion  in  which  they  have  ignored  the 
intent  of  Congress  in  implementing  the 
law  of  the  land,  I  want,  today,  to  pay 
tribute  to  Stan  Thomas  and  his  col- 
leagues within  the  Office  of  Human  De- 
velopment for  their  efforts  to  make  life 
better  for  millions  of  vulnerable  Amer- 
icans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  to  which  I 
have  made  reference  follows: 

Helping  "the  Vm-NERABLE" 
(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

A  31 -year-old  black  graduate  of  Yale  is 
helping  to  prove  tiuit  there  is  something  oif 
a  "heart"  In  the  Nixon  administration 
where  tlils  country's  neediest  people  are  con- 
cerned. 

For  almost  a  year  Stanley  B.  Thomas  Jr., 
has  held  a  new  )ob  as  assistant  secretcuy  for 
Human  Development  In  the  Department  of 
Healtb,  Education  and  Welfare.  Tou  should 
have  heard  of  him  and  his  programs,  but 
probably  haven't.  He  has  done  a  higlily  credlt- 
^le  Job  of  ensuring  that  all  compassionate 
concern  for  what  Thomas  calls  "the  vulner- 
able Americans"  did  not  disappear  tn  the 
wreckage  of  the  old  Kennedy -Johnson  anti- 
poverty  programs. 

The  "vulnerable"  people  to  whom  ItiCMnas 
devotes  his  attention  are  the  nation's  chil- 
dren, its  aging,  its  youth  who  are  overly  ex- 
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posed  to  crlnie  and  delinquency.  Its  mentally 
retarded  and  the  American  Indians  and 
Alaskan  natives  who  benefit  froni  the  Native 
American  pragram.  Thomas  points  out 
proudly  that  contrary  to  early  wide-spread 
fears,  the  highly  tooted  preschool  Head  Start 
program  has  not  been  aUowed  to  wither 
away.  In  fact.  Head  Start  is  the  principal 
program  of  his  Office  of  Child  Development 
and  wUl  cost  $446  nUlllon  in  flaeal  1975,  an 
Increase  of  $38  million.  He  Is  seeking  a  tliree- 
year  extension  of  Head  Start. 

More  Important,  Thomas  Is  now  principal 
adviser  to  HEW  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger 
on  the  billions  of  dollars  spent  by  other  divi- 
sions of  HEW  on  social  and  welfare  services 
for  children. 

ITiat  gives  Thomas  "clout,"  something  very 
few  blacks  have  held  in  federal  government 
these  last  few  years. 

Thomas  also  speaks  proudly  of  progress  in 
assisting  the  aging.  "We  will  be  feeding  210,- 
000  elderly  by  June  30,"  he  said,  "feeding 
them  a  meal  a  day  where  they  can  eat  with 
other  elderly  people,  which  Is  important." 

Thomas  is  acutely  aware  that  many  people 
over  60  suffer  simply  tiecause  they  don't 
know  what  help  is  available  or  bow  to  get  It. 
So  his  Administration  on  Aging  Initiated 
Project  Alert  to  find  as  many  elderly  people 
as  possible  and  Inform  tbem  of  their  rights 
under  HEW. 

This  articulate,  exceptionally  able  young 
man  expresses  concern  that  far  more  Amer- 
Icans  than  the  aged  languish  In  despair  be- 
cause they  don't  know  how  to  cope  with  a 
faceless  bureaucracy.  One  of  his  priorities  is 
to  set  up  a  network  of  community  centers 
to  which  people  can  go  for  direction,  advice, 
direct  assistance  In  cutting  red  tape. 

Encouraged  and  prodded  by  Weinberger, 
Thomas  and  his  colleagues  have  put  special 
emphasis  on  dealing  with  the  rash  of  runa- 
way children  and  easing  the  growing  problem 
of  abused  and  battered  children. 

"An  abused  child's  family  needs  many 
kinds  of  help,"  says  Thomas. 

All  In  all,  Thomas  Is  in  direct  charge  of 
programs  that  wlU  cost  $725  mUIion  next 
year.  That's  not  bad  for  a  young  black  whom 
most  Americans  never  heard  of. 

That  Weinberger  has  given  him  this  au- 
thority and  listens  to  his  advice  about  the 
expenditure  of  billions  more  leads  to  two 
Important  observations: 

1)  People  and  the  Images  they  project  are 
often  dictated  by  their  circumstances  and 
roles.  When  Weinberger  was  in  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  he  obviously  viewed 
his  Job  as  one  of  keeping  the  purse  strings 
puUed  tight.  Be  won  a  aoUd  reputation  as  a 
Scrooge  where  social  programs  were  con- 
cerned. 

Now  that  hlB  mandate  Is  to  look  out  for 
the  health,  educatimi  and  welfare  of  tlie  na- 
tion Weinberger  is  suddenly  the  one  who 
pushes  for  an  extension  of  Head  Start,  and 
for  more  governmental  action  on  the  prob- 
lems of  runaways  and  child  abuse. 

2)  Even  when  the  White  House  Is  funda- 
mentally hostile  toward  minorities  and  the 
poor,  a  superbly  trained  minority  person 
with  Integrity  can  still  make  a  mark  on  the 
system. 

Thomas  has  proven  this.  And  titat  Is  why 
his  Office  of  Human  Development  is  high  on 
the  list  of  programs  and  people  In  HEW 
which  deserve  the  eye  and  the  attention  of 
aU  of  us. 
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leagues  in  the  House  a  speech  written 
and  delivered  by  a  young  Vermonter, 
Wendy  Forbes.  Miss  Forbes  was  selected 
to  represent  the  State  of  Vermont  in  the 
Voice  of  Democracy  Contest  sponsored 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  She  is 
16  years  of  »ge  and  attends  Chelsea  High 
School  in  Chelsea,  Vt.  I  find  it  encourag- 
ing to  know  that  Miss  Forbes,  along  with 
500,000  other  young  Americans  partici- 
pating in  this  contest,  have  expressed 
their  faith  in  our  country  and  its  demo- 
cratic system.  Miss  Forbes  has  eloquently 
stated  her  feelings  toward  her  duties  as 
an  American  citizen  in  the  following 
speech: 

MT    RESPONSmiLITT    AS   A    CmZEN 

"Ours  is  not  to  qiiestion  why;  ours  is  but 
to  do  or  die." 

"America — ^love  It  or  leave  It." 

"My  country,  right  or  wrong." 

As  I  see  these  phrases,  they  represent  the 
traditional  view  of  the  responslbUltles  of  a 
citizen.  Patriotic,  blind  loyalty  and  accept- 
ance used  to  be  what  was  thought  best  in  a 
citizen.  Now,  I  think  the  viewpoint  has 
changed.  People  are  more  willing  to  look  their 
country  straight  In  the  eye  and  say,  *T  see 
you;  you  see  me;  now  let's  find  what  we  can 
do  for  each  other." 

Citizenship  isn't  a  one-way  street  ...  or  it 
shouldn't  be.  It  Is  hard  to  draw  the  line  be- 
tween working  for  our  country,  and  having  it 
work  for  us.  TTilngs  I  believe  In  doing  for  my 
country.  I  do  so  that  It  can  work  better  for 
me.  I  feel  that  a  country  Is  basically  its  peo- 
ple. The  people  hold  its  entire  fate,  along 
with  theirs,  in  their  hands.  What  they  decide 
for  it,  they  decide  for  themselves — and  vlce- 
versa. 

There  are  many  things  wrong  In  this  coun- 
try, and  I,  personally,  feel  that  my  responsi- 
bility today  as  a  citizen  is  to  try  to  change 
these  things.  Tlie  fteople  have  the  power  to  do 
this,  and  I  think  it  is  essential  that  they 
realize  it. 

The  country  is  in  dire  need  of  revised  prin- 
ciples and  strengthened,  unified  character, 
and  I  think  it's  up  to  each  citizen  to  search 
himself  and  bis  country  for  weaknesses  in 
behavior. 

We  must  come  together  and  communicate 
our  thoughts  and  grievances  to  one  another. 
We  must  search  together  for  a  common  goal 
and  solutions  to  our  problems.  We  must  learn 
and  strive  to  understand,  opening  ourselves 
up  to  new  Ideas.  We  must  be  totally  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  things  of  which  we  speak. 
We  must  love  our  country  and  our  feUow 
man,  and  most  of  aU,  our  world,  so  much  that 
we  will  never  tire  until  it  is  as  near  perfect  as 
it  can  be. 

Perhaps  we  will  even  try  to  contradict  Lin- 
coln's words  and  "please  aU  of  the  people  aU 
of  the  time." 

I  will  try,  as  a  responsible  dtizeii,  as  much 
as  I  am  able,  in  whatever  way  I  aim  able,  to 
bring  about  these  goals  in  which  I  believe.  I 
want  to  see  the  old  traditions  of  the  people 
cowering  before  their  government  and  coun- 
tries fearing  one  another  give  way  to  new 
ones  of  clear-thought,  freedom,  and  unity. 

I  think  perhaps  responsibility  in  a  citizen 
Is  simply  recognizing  his  own  and  his  coun- 
try's potential  and  putting  them  together  for 
the  benefit  of  both. 


MY  RESPONSIBILITY  AS  A  CITIZEN 


HON.  RICHARD  W.  MAUARY 

OV  VKKMOICT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13.  1974 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 


DR.  RALPH  BARONE  PUSHES  SOLAR 
RESEARCH 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or  WEW   JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13,  1974 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  <me  of  my 
most  talented  and  respected  constitu- 
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ents,  Dr.  Ralph  P.  Barone,  o    Colonla, 
N.J.,  recently  made  an  interest  ng  state- 


ment on  the  Importance  of 
more  Federal  funds  to  the  les 
technologies,   such  as  solar 
thermal  power  generation. 

I    was    especially    interesta 
Barone's  statement,  because  I 
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of  the  cosponsors  in  the  Hou  e  of  the 
Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Danonstra- 
tion  Act.  With  the  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  find  Dr.  Barone's  remarks 
as  interesting  as  I  did,  partic  ilarly  in 
light  of  the  current  energy  crl  its,  I  in- 
sert the  article  from  the  Dail]  Journal 
of  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  entitled.  "Barone 
Pushes  Solar  Research": 

Bakonk  Pushes  Solas  Ami  tCH 
Dr.  R&lph  P.  Barone,  vice  pr»sld  at  of  the 
National  Aasoclatlon  of  Consulting  Chemists 
and  Chemical  Engineers,  said  t4  lay  that 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon's  eu  rgy  pro- 
gram needs  more  funding. 

"It  contains  some  positive  featui  is,  but  It 
does  not  go  far  enough,"  said  Bare  le,  presi- 
dent of  Envlrogetlcs  Inc.   In  Wooi  bridge. 

"Although  the  $1.8  bUUon  rese  rch  pro- 
gram represents  an  amount  almo  t  double 
that  which  was  allocated  last  year,  ;  i^jpears 
that  most  of  the  research  funds  «  11  be  di- 
rected to  oil  shale  and  coal  researc:  because 
they  have  promise  of  a  quick  pay  If  In  in- 
creasing domestic  energy  suppl  es,"  he 
explained. 

"While  I  am  in  favor  of  researcl  priority 
In  these  areas.  I  am  disappointed  tiat  suf- 
ficient federal  funding  is  apparc  itly  not 
being  applied  to  the  less  famlli  r  tech- 
nologies, such  as  solar  and  geothem  il  power 
generation.  The  National  Science  ""ounda- 
tion's  1074  solar  energy  budget,  for  ixample. 
is  only  $13.2  million. 

"In  my  Judgment,  the  u:;e  of  soli  •  energy 
to  heat  and  cool  homes  is  much  loser  to 
reality  than  most  people  think." 

Dr.  Barone  said  that  the  techn<  ogy  for 
simple  heating  and  cooling  of  re  idential 
buildings  is  already  at  hand. 

"The  major  challenge  Is  to  direct  t  te  tech- 
nology into  the  nation's  commercli  i  main- 
stream." 

He  pointed  out  that  If  the  ma,  «'lty  of 
homes  In  the  country  were  whoUy  <  '  partly 
heated  by  a  a(^ar  energy  collection  system, 
more  than  20  to  50  per  cent  of  all  th  energy 
now  being  iised  for  homes  could  b  saved. 
Dr.  Barone  explained  that  most  of  the 
simpler  solar  energy  systems  foUow  t  le  same 
basic  format. 

"A  black  heat-collecting  surface  li  erected 
facing  the  sunlight.  A  liquid,  usuaU  water, 
is  forced  next  to  the  surface  and  th  a,  after 
being  heated  by  the  sun's  rays,  Is  cl  culated 
through  pipes  in  the  house. 

"Thick,  Insulated  storage  tanks  pn  ride  for 
the  storage  of  heated  water.  This  Is  used 
during  the  night  or  when  there  Is  lit  e  or  no 
sunlight." 

According  to  Dr.  Barone,  there  air  »dy  are 
thousands  of  small  solar-powerec  water 
heaters  In  existence.  Figures  receni  y  sup- 
plied by  the  United  Nations  Resourc  s  Divi- 
sion indicate  that  400,000  such  hea  »rs  are 
in  iise  In  Japan  and  25,000  in  the  United 
States. 

He  also  noted  that  Honeywell  Inc.  ;  as  em- 
barked on  an  experimental  progran  which 
will  utilize  solar-powered  heating  ai  I  cool- 
ing units  in  a  mobUe  research  labori  tory  to 
collect  performance  data  in  a  vai  ety  of 
climatic  and  geographical  condition 

Dr.  Barone  cautioned  that,  even  bough 
money  Is  the  first  requirement  of  a  su  eessfui 
research  program,  carefiU  planning  is  t  close 
second. 

"Just  because  less  famUlar  techi  slogies 
have  not  yet  acquired  strong  industr  il  lob- 
bies in  Washington,  they  should  ot  be 
overlooked." 


HON.  WILUAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or   KIB80T7SI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  13.  1974 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we 
explore  ways  to  solve  the  energy  crisis. 
I  believe  my  colleagues  will  find  of  In- 
terest a  survey  I  made  of  the  service  sta- 
tion operators  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

It  appears  this  important  small  busi- 
ness group  has  been  severely  affected 
and  I  wish  to  call  to  the  Members'  atten- 
tion the  following  statement,  including 
a  summary  of  the  results  of  the  survey, 
which  I  presented  to  the  Special  Small 
Business  Prob'ems  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness during  its  hearing  on  "Small  Busi- 
ness and  the  Energy  Shortage": 
Statement  bt  Congressman  Whxiam  L. 
HUNOATE    (D-Mo.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Join  in  welcoming  the  par- 
ticipants In  today's  important  hearing  as 
their  contributions  wiU  greatly  help  us  In  ob- 
taining the  facts  necessary  in  seeking  solu- 
tions to  the  energy  crisis  and  Its  effects  on 
small  business. 

I  believe  this  is  an  appropriate  time  for 
me  to  discuss  the  results  of  a  survey  I  have 
made  of  service  station  operators  In  my  Con- 
gressional District  in  Missouri.  We  received 
over  20%  response  to  the  more  than  600 
questionnaires  we  sent,  and  I  would  like  to 
submit  the  results  to  the  Subcommittee  for 
its  consideration  of  the  effects  the  energy 
shortage  has  had  on  this  small  business 
group. 

With  116  stations  req>onding  they  repre- 
sent all  parts  of  the  Ninth  District  of  Mis- 
souri (20  counties  along  the  Mississippi  and 
Missoim  Rivers  from  St.  Louis  to  Iowa)  and 
the  results  provide  a  good  overview  of  the 
gasoline  situation  in  a  large  Midwest  area. 

Since  the  questionnaire  is  rather  extensive. 
I  wlU  now  summarize  the  results  and  request 
permission  to  insert  the  full  tabulation  in 
the  hearing  record. 

Summary  of  gasoline  survey  to  service  station 
operators,  based  on  116  responses 
Oasollne  supplied  to  service  stations  has 
been  cut  an  average  of  24%,  and  approxi- 
mately 80%  of  those  replying  believe  their 
supply  wUl  be  cut  further; 

Only  66  percent  believe  there  is  a  real  en- 
ergy crisis,  while  46%  of  the  men  who  ac- 
tuaUy  pimip  the  gas  believe  there  is  no  real 
energy  crisis; 

According  to  the  responses,  60%  (or  68) 
attribute  the  chief  cause  of  the  energy  crisis 
to  "Major  oil  companies'  exclusive  control  on 
production  and  distribution,"  while  another 
33%  (or  36)  believe  the  cause  is  "Ineffective 
Federal  regiUatlons,  planning  and  adminis- 
tration; " 

The  service  station  operator's  cost  per  gal- 
lon has  Increased  an  average  of  31%; 

The  cost  to  their  customers  has  Increased 
an  average  of  ll<  per  gaUon  for  high  test  and 
low  test,  and  14<  per  gallon  for  diesel  fuel; 
Gross  Income  decreased  an  average  of  26% 
from  gasoline  sales  of  69  stations  reporting; 
20%  from  repair  &  maintenance  work  of  41 
stations  reporting:  and  21%  from  tires,  bat- 
teries &  accessories  of  46  stations  reporting; 
Net  profit  decreased  an  average  of  25  per- 
cent from  gasoline  sales  of  69  stations  re- 
porting;   18%    from   repair   &   maintenance 
work  of  38  stations  reporting;  and  20%  from 
tires,   batteries  &  accessories  of  43  stations 
reporting; 

As  a  consequence  of  the  energy  crisis.  67 
full  time  and  100  part-time  service  station 
employees  have  bten  laid-off; 


Before  the  energy  crisis,  there  were  74  sta 
tlons  operating  100  or  mor»  hours  per  week- 
now  there  are  only  10; 

Service  stations  have  cut  back  an  aver- 
age  of  40  hours  per  week  on  selling  gasoline; 

Of  the  responses,  50  beUeve  the  single  item 
that  would  have  the  greatest  Impact  on 
resolving  the  energy  situation  Is  to  "Relax 
the  environmental  regulations  (increase  use 
of  coal,  relax  antl-poUution  device  reguia 
tlons,  etc.);  followed  by  44  for  "Let  the  fr«. 
market  work  its  will". 

Additional  comments  provided  indicate 
there  are  widely  divergent  views  on  the  situ- 
ation. For  example,  blame  for  the  enerirv 
crisis  Includes  collusion  of  major  oil  com- 
panies and  Republican  administration-  previ 
ous  years'  gas  wars;  politics  and  big  business- 
too  much  government  control.  To  solve  the 
crisis  additional  suggestions  include:  make 
major  oil  companies  get  out  of  the  retail  mar- 
ket; have  no  Federal  control— let  supply  and 
demand  work;  stop  tax  breaks  for  big  com- 
panies; get  off  oil  companies'  back. 

Many  others  elaborated  on  the  difficulties 
the  energy  crlsU  has  brought  to  their  station 
such  as  one  who  cut  his  own  profit  to  keep 
his  employees  and  another  who  lost  two  em- 
ployees and  had  to  put  hU  wife  to  work  in 
the  sUtlon.  Another  operator  was  concerned 
that  with  the  priorities  set  he  cannot  suddIv 
his  customers. 

Perhaps  the  most  pointed  comment  came 
from  a  Pike  County  service  station  operator 
who  said:  "If  I  had  the  InteUlgence  to  re- 
solve the  energy  situation,  I  wouldn't  be 
pumping  gas  and  putting  up  with  the  public 
to  make  a  living." 

It  appears  that  many  service  sUtlon  oper- 
ators are  caught  carrying  a  large  part  of  the 
energy  crisis  burden  whUe  neither  the  gov- 
ernment nor  industry  has  yet  assured  them 
about  the  future.  We  should  keep  in  mind 
that  these  smaU  businessmen  are  the  ones 
who  are  hardest  hit  by  pubUc  reaction  as 
they  must  deal  dlrecUy  with  them.  One  sU- 
tlon operator  sums  this  problem  up  well  He 
comments  on  the  Federal  Energy  Office  di- 
recting the  staUon  operator  to  do  everything 
they  want  to  conserve  gas  such  as  don't  sell 
to  anyone  with  ^  tank  or  more.  Umit  amount 
of  sale,  no  Sunday  sales,  odd  and  even  U- 
cense  plates,  etc.  He  remarks:  "If  they  want 
to  control  It,  then  let  them  do  it.  But  don't 
make  us  the  goat.  Someone  should  consider 
the  station  operator  soon,  or  all  that  will  be 
left  will  be  those  on  salary  by  oU  companies 
This  is  eliminating  a  good  number  of  small 
businessmen." 

We  must  consider  this  large  number  of 
smaU  businessmen  and  the  Jobs  they  pro- 
vide as  weU  as  the  services  they  offer  the 
public.  These  service  station  operators  must 
receive  fair  treatment  and  have  the  assur- 
ance of  a  viable  future. 


MICHIGAN  RAIL  SERVICE 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFRN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  March  13,  1974 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  4, 1974,  the  Rail  Services  Planning 
OflBce  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission began  hearings  in  Detroit,  Mich., 
on  a  reorganization  proposal  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  which,  if 
implemented,  would  severely  reduce  rail 
service  in  Michigan. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  a  statement  pre- 
sented at  the  hearings,  if  the  proposal 
should  be  put  into  effect.  Michigan  would 
lose  service  on  2,275  miles  of  track,  or  ap- 
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proximately  37  percent  of  the  rail  lines 
in  our  State.  Such  a  sharp  reduction  in 
rail  service  would  have  a  serious  adverse 
impact  on  the  economy  of  our  whole 
State,  but  the  effect  could  be  devastating 
for  many  of  the  300  communities  that 
would  be  cut  off  completely  from  rail 
service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  statement  I  presented  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  f 0110^*6: 
Statement  bt  U.S.  SratAToa  Robbrt  P.  Chiirrm 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  present  a  statement  concerning  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Department 
of  Tranqxwtatlon  with  respect  to  raU  service 
in  Michigan. 

I  understand,  of  course,  that  such  recom- 
mendations do  not  have  the  effect  of  law; 
and  that  the  DOT  report  represents  only  a 
first  step  In  a  proposed  plan  oi  reorganiza- 
tion for  seven  major  bankrupt  railroads,  in- 
cluding the  Penn  Central.  In  the  Midwest 
and  Northeast.  Unfortunately,  however,  if 
some  of  the  report's  recommendations  were 
to  be  implemeDtad.  large  segments  of  Michi- 
gan's economy  could  become  bankrupt — in- 
stead of  the  railroads. 

Of  special  concern  Is  the  fact  that  the 
neommendatlons  appear  to  single  out  Michi- 
gan for  disproportionate  cutbacks  in  ran 
■errice.  Under  the  DOT  proposal,  2,275  miles 
of  track,  or  approximately  37%  of  all  rail 
lines  in  Michigan,  would  be  abandoned — 
that's  more  than  any  of  the  16  other  States 
covered  by  the  report  except  New  Hampshire. 

Particularly  disturbing  Is  the  unreasonable 
cutback  proposed  for  large  portions  of  the 
Lower  Peninsula.  About  300  communities 
throughout  the  State  would  be  cut  off  from 
rail  service  If  the  proposal  were  implemented. 

The  DOT  recommendations  go  so  far  as 
to  recommend  that  all  rail  service  on  the 
western  side  of  the  State  between  Manistee 
and  Mackinaw  City  be  completely  eliminated. 
Another  area  that  would  be  hard-hit  is  the 
Thumb  of  Michigan  which  would  lose  sub- 
stantially all  of  its  existing  rail  service. 

In  addition,  the  report  would  effectively 
isolate  the  Upper  Peninsula  by  cutting  its 
rail  link  to  the  rest  of  the  State.  The  report 
makes  this  recommendation  de^ite  the  fact 
that  none  of  the  bankrupt  raUroads  operate 
In  that  region. 

A  disturbing  aq>ect  of  the  DOT  report  Is 
that  its  recommendations  are  based  only  on 
rail  traffic  volume  for  one  year,  1972.  Con- 
sequently, the  figures  do  not  reflect  trends 
In  rail  service  nor  do  they  reflect  changes 
since  1972.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  indica- 
tion as  to  whether  trucks  or  other  substitute 
transportation  would  be  available  or  even 
suitable  to  replace  lost  rail  service. 

Obviously,  If  the  bankrupt  railroads  are 
to  be  restored  to  economic  health,  some  lines 
will  have  to  be  abandoned,  particularly  lines 
that  are  duplicative  or  unnecessary.  But  the 
DOT  repwt  goes  too  far  and  it  places  too 
much  emphasis  on  the  well-being  of  the  raU- 
roads at  the  expense  of  local  communities. 

When  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization 
Act  of  1973  was  enacted.  Congress  took  pains 
to  write  into  Xtit  bm  several  goals  to  be 
achieved.  Regrettably,  the  DOT  report  has 
focused  on  only  one  of  those  goals — the 
creation  of  a  "financiaUy  self-sustaining  rail 
service  system  In  the  region." 

Ignored  by  the  report  are  these  equally 
Important  goals,  as  outlined  In  section  206 
of  the  Act: 

"The  preGervati<m.  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  the  other  goals  of  existing  patterns  of 
service  by  railroads  .  .  .  and  the  utilization 
of  those  modes  of  transportation  tn  the  re- 
gion which  require  the  smallest  amount  of 
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scarce  energy  resources  and  which  can  most 
efficiently  transport  energy  resources.  .  .   ." 

"The  minimization  of  Job  losses  and  asso- 
ciated Increases  in  unenysloyment  and  com- 
munity benefit  costs  in  areas  in  the  region 
presently  served  by  rail  service." 

In  view  of  these  goals,  it  is  more  than 
ironic — it  is  tragic — that  the  most  severe  cut- 
backs proposed  are  aimed  at  some  of  the 
most  economically  depressed  areas  of 
Michigan. 

Since  creation  of  the  Upper  Great  Lakes 
Regional  Commission  in  1967.  considerable 
effort  has  been  made  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy in  Michigan's  Upper  Peninsula  as  well 
as  m  the  northern  half  of  the  Lower  Penin- 
sula. Unemplojinent  rates  In  that  part  ol 
the  State  have  consistently  remained  above 
10  per  cent — and  one  of  the  major  reasons 
has  been  the  lack  of  adequate 
transportation . 

As  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  Com- 
mission stated  in  its  annual  report  for  fiscal 
year  1973 : 

~One  of  the  Upi>er  Great  Lakes  Region's 
most  basic  problems  Is  its  remoteness  from 
national  markets  and  nearby  population  cen- 
ters. All  of  the  bask:  planning  reports  for 
development  of  the  Region  have  cited  the 
need  for  improved  transportation  linkages 
with  the  southern  portions  of  the  three 
states  and  the  industrial  centers  to  the  south 
and  east." 

At  another  point,  the  Commissltwi  took 
note  of  the  progress  being  made  In  raU 
transportation : 

"Through  the  medium  ol  multiple-car,  full 
train  and  unit-train  movement  of  bulk 
freight.  One  of  the  largest  gains  in  transpor- 
tation has  been  the  full-train  movement  of 
coal  from  Montana  to  the  Region,  and  f\ir- 
ther  gains  may  be  anticipated  when  full- 
fledged  unit-train  operation  is  established 
not  only  for  InlHJund  bulk  movements  but 
also  for  outbound  bulk  movements." 

Thus,  it  would  make  little  sense  to  sever 
one  al  the  key  links  in  the  future  growth 
of  Northern  Michigan  and,  in  fact,  of  the 
entire  State. 

Fortunately,  the  recommendations  in  the 
DOT  report  are  not  final.  To  assure  that  all 
Interests  are  adequately  considered,  Congress 
deliberately  established  the  Rail  Services 
Planning  Office  in  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  review  the  DOT  proposals 
t)efore  a  final  rail  plan  is  drawn  up  by  the 
newly  created  U.S.  Railway  Association. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  Congress  passed 
the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act,  it 
mandated  the  ICC  Office  to  look  after  the 
Interests  of  communities  and  shippers.  In 
the  Senate-House  Ccmference  Report  on  that 
legislation  it  was  emphasized  that : 

"The  Office  is  specifically  assigned  the  re- 
sponsibility of  properly  protecting  the  inter- 
ests of  communities  and  users  of  rail  serv- 
ices who  might  not  otherwise  be  adequately 
represented.  .  .  ." 

Since,  so  far  as  Michigan  Is  concerned,  the 
DOT  recommendations  do  not  adequately 
represent  the  Interests  of  local  communities, 
I  strongly  urge  that  your  Office  take  steps  to 
see  that  the  recommendations  are  appropri- 
ately revised.  Thank  you. 


ARMY       COMMUNICATIONS       COM- 
MAND,  A   DECADE   IN   ARIZONA 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDAU 

OF  AEIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  13.  1974 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  military  event  of  sig- 
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niflcance— the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
Army  Communications  Command — the 
Army's  worldwide  communications-elec- 
tronics organization  commanded  by  Maj. 
Gen.  Jack  A.  Albright,  with  headquarters 
at  Port  Huachuca,  Ariz. 

ACC — originally  known  as  STRAT- 
COM — was  created  as  a  major  Army 
field  command  on  March  1,  1964.  Since 
its  inception,  "The  Voice  of  the  Army" 
has  grown  into  a  network  of  more  than 
30,000  dedicated  personnel  spanning  the 
globe. 

In  a  period  of  rapidly  changing  tech- 
nology, the  Army  Communications  Com- 
mand has  established  a  communications 
capability  never  before  possessed  by  the 
Army.  The  command  has  become  an  in- 
dispensable part  of  our  national  defense 
effort. 

On  February  28,  The  Arizona  Daily 
Star,  Tucson,  published  a  feature  story 
on  ACC  detailing  its  responsibilities  and 
accomplishments.  In  its  relatively  brief 
history,  ACC  has  made  many  contribu- 
tions to  America's  defense.  Because  of  its 
reputation  of  professionalism  and  excel- 
lence, the  organization  has  assumed  even 
greater  responsibilities  than  ever  before. 

I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues  will 

find  this  article  erf  interest,  and  I  take 

great    pleasure    in    having    the    article 

printed  in  the  Record  with  my  ronarks: 

FoKT  Command  Plans  Birthdat 

Fort  Httacbttca. — Rapid,  relieble  and  re- 
sponsive conununlca  tlons! 

This  is  the  around-the-clock  responsibility 
of  the  worldwide  U.S.  Army  Communications 
Command  which  celebrates  its  lOth  Anniver- 
sary Friday. 

Based  here  since  mid- 1967  (it  was  formerly 
located  at  Washington,  DC.) .  ACC  Is  a  major 
Army  Command  whose  global  mission  is  to 
manage  the  Army's  portion  of  the  Defense 
Communications  System.  This  includes  the 
engineering,  installation,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  major  facilities  and  trans- 
mission media  in  the  Depiartment  of  Defense 
long-haul  communications  systems. 

The  March  1  birthday  observance  for  the 
command  notes  10  years  of  activity  and 
growth  that  has  seen  the  organization  grow 
from  an  initial  personnel  strength  of  some 
4,000  to  a  Vietnam  peak  of  about  60,000  com- 
municators with  operations  spanning  the 
world.  Its  manpower  today  numbers  about 
30.000. 

Commanded  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Jack  A.  Albri^t. 
ACC  accomplished  its  global  telecommuni- 
cations mission  with  the  assistance  of  sub- 
ordinate field  commands  located  in  the  con- 
tinental U.S.,  AlAska,  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 
area,  Europe  and  in  the  Pacific. 

Each  of  these  subordinate  commands.  In 
turn,  has  other  organizations  under  its  direc- 
tion and  control  to  assure  an  efficient  and 
fast-reacting  global  communications  system. 

Largest  of  the  field  commands  is  ACC- 
CONUS  (for  continental  U.S.)  at  Ft.  Ritchie, 
Md.  Its  mission  emphasizes  both  the  suppcff^ 
provided  the  National  Military  Command  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  communications  for 
all  Army  posts  and  organizations  throughout 
CONUS. 

Among  other  things.  AOC-CONUS  operates 
the  Washington -Moscow  "hotline"  which  is 
being  upgraded  as  a  satellite  direct  commu- 
nications line.  The  command  also  provides 
support  for  the  nation's  Civil  Defense  warn- 
ing system. 

In  addition,  AOC  has  assumed  the  respon- 
EibUity  in  recent  months  for  air  traffic  con- 
trol at  Army  sites  worldwide.  The  new  mis- 
sion calls  for  the  command  operating  and 
maintaining  the  tower  facilities,  navigation 
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aids  and  runway  lighting  facllltleAt 
90  Army  airfields  and  heliports  oi 
basis.  ^ 


nearly 
global 


THREE  SYRACXrSANS  HONOlfeo  FOR 
WORK  IN  DRUa  REHABIUl  ^HON 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  Wa|sH 

or   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT^  FIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13.  li  '4 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  i  ames  as 
no  surprise  to  anyone  that  drug  t  Idlction 
is  one  of  this  country's  major  i  omestic 
problems.  According  to  the  rational 
Clearinghouse  for  Drug  Abuse  I  iorma- 
tlon,  drug  addiction  is  now  cost  ng  this 
country  |8  billion  a  year.  The  atlonal 
clearinghouse  estimates  there  a  e  more 
than  200.000  heroin  addicts  in  th  United 
States  and  that  each  stole  an  av  rage  of 
$150  a  day  through  bad  check.  ,  mail- 
box robberies,  credit  card  thej  s,  and 
swindles. 

There  are  many  people  working  toward 
an  end  to  this  problem  and  three  i  f  those 
people,  in  Syracuse,  have  recent  y  been 
honored  for  their  efforts  in  the  leld  of 
drug  rehabilitation.  An  article  in  the 
Syracuse  Post-Standard  detailed  those 
efforts  and  the  awards  and  I  wo  Id  like 
to  share  that  article  with  my  collfagues 


«  Drug 

Mary's 
wUl  b« 
second 
Dinner 


Cathouc  CHABrriEs  To  Honor  Trio 

REHABn-rrATION 

Three  persons  responsible  for  St. 
Hospital  dnig  rehabilitation  program 
honored  by  Catholic  Charities  at  Ita 
annual    Community    Appreciation 
Sunday,  March  17. 

They  are  Sister  M.   Wllhelmlna.   foepltal 
administrator;  Dr.  Ronald  Doughertj    dlrec 
tor  of  the  rehabilitation  program;  a  d  Mrs. 
Frances  BlumJtln,  administrative  cooi  llnator 
of  the  methadone-malntenance  progr  m. 

The  three  wUl  receive  the  Msgr.  diaries 
J.  Brady  Award,  named  for  last  year'i  award 
recipient.  The  dinner  will  be  held  1^  Hotel 
Syracuse  at  6  p.m. 

"These  three  Individuals  exeii4>lfty  the 
'exceptional  service  to  people'  which  i  as  our 
prime  criterion,"  stated  Robert  J.  Ale  ander, 
dinner  co-chairman.  In  making  tie  an- 
nouncement. 

"They  have  In  three  short  years  deieloped 
a  program  which  has  served  to  reha  llltate 
hundreds  of  drug  users  to  useful,  pro  uctlve 
lives."  ^ 

Mrs.  Amelia  Orelner,  co-chalrmai  with 
Martin  Kendrtck  of  the  awards  con  tnlttee 
said,  "The  award  wUl  cite  Sister  WIU  )lmlna 
for  her  remarkable  response  to  a  i  'esstng 
community  need  In  making  an  entl  b  unit 
and  staff  available  for  such  a  progra:  i,  Mrs. 
Blumkln  for  her  superior  dedication  tc  people 
and  their  human  needs  and  Dr.  Doi  jherty 
for  his  Inspired  development  and  dl  ectlon 
of  the  entire  program. 

The  hospital's  three-pronged  drug  p  ogram 
includes  detoxification,   methadone-i  alnte 
nance  and  after-care. 

In  the  detoxification  program,  abc  it  160 
persons  a  year  are  treated. 

Of  65  Individuals  currently  In  the 
done-maintenance  program,  76%  havl  been 
able  to  resume  employment  as  a  rei  ilt  of 
their  rehabilitative  treatment. 

The  after-care  program   Involves 
Clinic    operated    Thursday    afternoor 
Friday  evenings,  where  follow-up  coui  t.^xxg, 
treatment  and  advocacy  measures  ar     pro-' 
vided  for  more  than  100  persons 
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SUter  Wllhelmlna,  administrator  of  St. 
Mary's  since  1969,  was  administrator  of  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital  from  1951  until  1069  and 
for  eight  years  prior  to  that  director  of  Its 
School  of  Nursing. 

She  holds  an  RN  degree  from  St.  Elizabeth 
Hospital  School  of  Nursing  in  Utlca,  a  B^S. 
and  M.A.  from  Catholic  University  of  America 
in  Washington,  and  a  certificate  in  hospital 
admlnUtratlon  from  St.  Louis  University.  She 
l3  a  Fellow  of  the  American  CoUege  of  Hos- 
pital Administrators. 

Dr.  Dougherty  is  a  1954  graduate  of  Le- 
Moyne  College  and  of  Upstate  Medical  Center 
In  1958.  After  Internship  at  St.  Joseph  s  Hos- 
pital and  surgical  residency  at  Upstate,  he 
entered  private  famUy  practice  In  1960. 

He  Is  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Drug 
Abuse  of  the  state  Academy  of  PamUy  Physi- 
cians and  is  a  member  of  the  Onondaga  Medi- 
cal Society's  Committee  on  Drug  Abuse  and 
the  Clty-Coxmty  Drug  Abuse  CommlBsion. 

He  serves  on  the  county  Mental  Health 
Commission  and  Is  a  Diplomat  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  FamUy  Practice.  He,  his  wUe 
Lucille  and  their  three  daughters  reside  on 
Woodlawn  Drive  In  Brewerton. 

Mrs.  Blumkln,  a  1936  graduate  of  Crouse- 
Irving  Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  spent  37 
years  In  the  field  of  obstetrical  nursing  before 
assuming  her  present  position  in  July,  1973. 
She  was  head  nurse  in  the  obstetrical  de- 
partment at  St.  Mary's  for  five  years  and  as 
supervisor  of  the  obstetrical  department  for 
nineteen  years.  She  became  assistant  to  the 
director  of  niu-ses  In  1961  and  In  1972  was 
named  director  of  the  In-servlce  program. 

During  the  past  10  years  she  has  continued 
her  nursing  education  In  special  courses  at 
Wayne  SUte  University  CoUege  of  Nursing 
In  Detroit,  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  In  Erie,  Unl- 
versity  College,  and  at  hospital  association- 
sponsored  Institutes. 

Mrs.  Blumkln  resides  at  609  Delmar  Place 
with  her  husband,  Arthur.  They  have  one 
daughter.  Mrs.  Cindy  Relth  of  Schenectady 
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Nation's  Human  Rights  Declaration  The 
United  Nations  recently  observed'  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  Universal  Decla 
ration  of  Human  Rights.  Mrs.  Roosevelt's 
belief  that  the  Declaration's  prlnciDles 
apply  to  aU  peoples  and  aU  nations  serves 
85  a  continual  source  of  inspiration  to  the 
United  Nations  in  its  efforts  to  promote 
and  protect  human  rights. 

"Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Her  Day"  is  a  flne 
reminder  of  a  woman  who  embodied  the 
true  sph-it  of  humanity,  whose  life  was 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  contributions 
of  women  in  American  history. 


MARYLAND  RESOLUTION  COMMEM- 
ORATES  VIETNAM  MISSING  IN  AC- 

■noN 


ELEANOR    ROOSEVELT.    HER    DAY- 
A  PERSONAL  ALBUM 


HON. 


letha- 


Mlnl- 

and 

illng. 


DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MINNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  13.  1974 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  doubt  at 
this  point  in  history,  the  memory  of 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  has  begun  to  fade  from 
the  minds  of  many  Americans.  For  many 
younger  Americans  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Is 
nothing  but  a  name  vaguely  associated 
with  her  more  famous  husband.  Iron- 
ically, with  the  women's  movement  in 
full  gear,  Eleanor  Roosevelt  seems  to  be 
largely  ignored  as  a  model  and  inspira- 
tion for  young  women  in  this  country. 

Now.  A.  David  Gurewitsch.  for  many 
years  Eleanor  Roosevelt's  personal  phy- 
sician, has  published  "Eleanor  Roosevelt 
Her  Day."  a  photographic  tribute  to  her 
memory.  Gurewitsch.  himself,  is  respon- 
sible for  the  flne  coUectlon  of  photo- 
graphs of  Mrs.  Roosevelt  in  her  later  but 
still  vigorous  years.  He  comments  on  his 
photographs  and  reveals  respect  and 
great  affection  for  this  truly  remarkable 
woman. 

Dr.  William  Korey  has  contributed  a 
statement  about  one  of  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt's finest  accomplishments:  Her  con- 
tribution to  the  creation  of  the  United 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13,  1974 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
the  Maryland  Senate  and  House  of  Dele- 
gates passed  resolutions  commemorating 
the  first  anniversary  of  the  ceasefire  in 
Vietnam  and  particularly  remembering 
the  1,200  American  servicemen  includ- 
ing 31  from  Maryland,  who  remain  miss- 
ing in  action  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  famiUes  of  these  men  continue  to 
hve  in  the  agony  of  not  knowing  the  fate 
of  their  loved  ones  continually  hoping 
that  their  men  will  not  be  forgotten. 

I  Insert  this  resolution  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  and  urge  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  continue  its  diligent  efforts  to 
determine  the  whereabouts  of  these  men. 
The  resolution  follows: 

Senate  RESOLtmoN  No.  20 
A  Senate  resolution  concerning  Cease-fire  in 
Viet  Nam  for  the  purpose  of  commemorat- 
ing the  first  anniversary  of  the  cease-fire 
In  Viet  Nam,  January  27,  1973,  and  remem- 
bering, with  sympathy,  the  prisoners  of 
war  or  listed  as  missing  in  action,  paying 
tribute  to  these  men  through  the  Maryland 
Freedom  Tree  on  the  State  House  Grounds 
as  a  living  memorial  and  by  an  annual  res- 
olution 

Whereas,  It  is  Important  that  Americans 
remember  and  pay  tribute  to  their  fellow 
countrymen  who  have  fought  and  died  In  the 
long  war  In  Southeast  Asia  with  the  hope  that 
all  men  may  someday  live  in  peace:  and 

Whereas,  More  than  1,200  Americans  who 
were  captured  or  listed  as  missing  in  action 
In  Southeast  Asia  have  not  yet  been  returned 
or  even  accounted  for;  and 

Whereas,  Of  42  men  with  famUles  in  Mary- 
land who  were  listed  as  prisoners  or  missing 
in  action  at  the  time  of  the  cease-fire  only  1 1 
have  returned,  leaving  31  unaccounted  for; 
and 

Whereas,  No  Information  has  been  pro- 
vided about  these  men;  including  60  men 
previously  listed  as  prisoners;  the  remains  of 
60  men  said  to  have  died  in  captivity  and  not 
yet  returned  to  their  famUles;  and  the  1.200 
men  listed  as  missing  In  action  about  whom 
there  is  still  no  Information;  and 

Whereas,  These  1,200  missing  Americans 
account  for  more  than  two-thirds  of  those 
listed  one  year  ago  as  prisoners  or  missing  In 
action  and  little  Is  being  done  by  the  United 
States  government  to  determine  the  fate  of 
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these  men  and  ease  the  years-long  anguish  of 
tbelr  families;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  Maryland.  That 
Its  members  express  their  feelings  of  greatest 
sympathy  for  the  more  than  1.200  famUles  all 
across  this  country  who  continue  to  Uve  with 
the  Incredible  agony  of  not  knowing  where 
their  husbands,  sons  and  fathers  are,  and 
whether  they  are  dead  or  alive;  and  be  It 
further 

Beaolved,  That  the  Senate  of  Maryland 
continue  to  pay  tribute  to  these  men  through 
an  annual  resolution  In  the  Senate  and 
through  the  Maryland  Freedom  Tree,  now 
growing  on  the  State  House  lawn  as  a  living 
memorial  to  aU  prisoners  and  missing  in  ac- 
tion; and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Resolution  be 
sent  to  Maryland  Senators  Charles  Mathlas 
and  J.  Glenn  Beall;  members  of  the  Mary- 
land delegation  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; the  U.S.  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Defense;  the  U.S.  Representative  to  the  Unit- 
ed Nations;  the  Maryland  Chapter,  National 
League  of  Families  of  American  Prisoners  of 
War  and  Missing  in  Southe€ist  Asia;  the  na- 
tional office  of  vrvA  (Voices  in  Vital  Amer- 
ica): Le  Due  Tho  of  North  Viet  Nam;  M. 
Phouml  Vongvlchlt  of  Laos;  and  Col.  William 
W.  Tombough,  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Delegation 
to  the  Four  Power  Joint  Military  Team  in 
Parte,  and  famUles  of  Maryland  men  who 
have  been  prisoners  or  who  are  missing  In 
action  in  Southeast  Asia. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  GENTLEWOMAN 
FROM  WASHINGTON.  JULIA  BUT- 
LER HANSEN 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OP    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13.  1974 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
Join  with  the  many  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  distinguished   gentlewoman 


from   Washington,   Mrs.   JuUa   Butler 
Hansen- 

It  has  been  my  privilege  and  pleasure 
to  serve  with  Mrs.  Hansen  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and,  for  a  time, 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Opera- 
ations.  Her  commonsense  response  to 
problems  both  foreign  and  domestic  has 
impressed  and  inspired  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

Julia  Hansen  also  serves  as  chairman 
of  the  Interior  Subcommittee,  notably 
serving  as  the  first  of  her  sex  to  be  as- 
signed to  chair  a  subcommittee  in  either 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  U.S. 
Senate.  She  has  done  an  outstanding  job 
in  a  leadership  position  and  has  always 
been  responsive  to  the  needs  of  our  con- 
gressional districts. 

Mrs.  Hansen  is  a  product  of  a  genuine 
western  heritage.  She  is  a  product  of  37 
years  of  elective  service  to  the  people  at 
the  city.  State  and  Federal  levels.  All  of 
this  experience  has  combined  in  our 
madame  chairman  to  produce  a  political 
intelligence  that  is  rare,  even  in  this 
body.  She  knows  what  it  Is  all  about; 
she  knows  how  to  get  things  done. 

Her  State  of  Washington  and  the  en- 
tire Pacific  Northwest  will  surely  miss 
her  effective  representation  in  the  Con- 
gress. However,  I  have  a  feeling  they  will 
still  benefit  from  her  drive  and  leader- 
ship as  she  returns  to  Cathlemet.  Things 
had  better  be  ship-shape  there,  or  else. 

Along  with  other  Members  of  Congress, 
I  was  amused  by  Mrs.  Hansen's  remarks 
on  announcing  her  decision  to  leave  the 
House.  Each  of  us,  at  times,  has  felt  the 
urge  to  hang  up  the  telephone  or  not  an- 
swer the  door.  But  I  know  that  Julia  has 
also  enjoyed  the  honor  and  privilege  of 
such  a  long  period  of  service  to  her  con- 
stituents and  her  Nation.  This  service 
will  no  doubt  continue,  and  we  all  wish 


her  and  her  family  happiness  in  the  years 
ahead. 


RUTH  M.  VALENZUELA  OP  MON- 
TEREY PARK  HONORED  BY  RED 
CROSS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13.  1974 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
very  pleased  to  leam  recently  that  a  res- 
ident of  my  congressional  district, 
Ruth  M.  Valenzuela  of  Monterey  Park, 
Calif.,  is  one  of  four  winners  of  the  1974 
Ann  Magnussen  Award,  presented  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  in  recognition  of 
outstanding  nursing  leadership  and  serv- 
ice in  the  community. 

Mrs.  Valenzuela  has  been  involved  with 
the  Red  Cross  for  3  years  in  the  field 
of  health  education.  She  Is  the  developer, 
organizer,  and  promoter  of  health  educa- 
tion programs  for  the  Spanish-speaking 
population  of  Los  Angeles  Coimty.  She 
has  gained  the  love  and  respect  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  people  through  her 
work  In  community  classes  and  small 
group  discussions,  as  well  as  through  her 
appearances  on  the  regularly-scheduled 
television  program,  "Usted  y  Su  Salud" — 
You  and  Your  Health. 

Los  Angeles  County  is  indeed  fortunate 
to  be  served  by  such  a  highly  motivated 
and  dedicated  person  as  Mrs.  Valenzuela. 
It  is  certainly  fitting  that  her  efforts  will 
be  recognized  through  the  presentation 
of  the  Ann  Magnussen  Award.  In  the 
words  of  George  M.  Elsey,  president  of 
the  American  National  Red  Cross, 

Mrs.  Valenzuela,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
judges  and  all  who  have  known  her,  epit- 
omizes the  highest  ideals  of  nursing  and 
humanitarian  volunteer  service. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/mrsrfaf/,  March  14,  1974 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
DD..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God, 
and  renew  a  right  spirit  toithin  me. — 
Psalms  51:  10. 

Almighty  God,  our  Father,  open  our 
minds  to  the  csdl  to  turn  away  from  the 
evil  and  error  of  our  ways  and  to  think 
about  the  destiny  of  our  coimtry  in  the 
light  of  eternal  truth  and  enduring  love. 

We  have  not  handled  wisely  the  life 
Thou  hast  given  us.  We  have  left  undone 
those  things  which  we  ought  to  have  done 
and  we  have  done  those  things  we  ought 
not  to  have  done.  Humbly  do  we  confess 
our  sins  and  our  shortcomings  and  pray 
that  Thou  wilt  make  us  ready  to  receive 
Thy  forgiveness. 

Strengthen  us  In  our  resolve  to  amend 
our  ways  and  lead  us  in  the  paths  of 
righteousness  and  good  will.  May  peace 
and  harmony  abide  in  oiu:  hearts,  In  our 
Nation,  and  in  our  world. 

Hear  us  as  we  offer  our  prayer  in  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rlngton,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  amendments 
In  which  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title : 

H.R.  13025.  An  act  to  Increase  the  period 
during  which  benefits  may  be  paid  under 
title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  on  the 
basis  of  presumptive  disability  to  certain 
individuals  who  received  aid,  on  the  basis  of 
dlsabUlty,  for  December  1973,  under  a  State 
plan  approved  under  title  XTV  or  XVI  of  that 
act. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 


titles.  In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Is  requested: 

S.  1353.  An  act  to  deduct  from  gross  ton- 
nage In  determining  net  tonnage  those  spaces 
on  board  vessels  used  for  waste  materials; 

S.  1401.  An  act  to  establish  rational  cri- 
teria for  the  mandatory  imposition  of  the 
sentence  of  death,  and  for  ot.her  purposes; 
and 

S.  3075.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 


WRONGDOING  IN  HIGH  PLACES 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker — 

This  administration  has  proved  that  it  is 
utterly  Incapable  of  cleaning  out  the  corrup- 
tion which  has  completely  eroded  It  and  re- 
establishing the  confidence  and  faith  of  the 
people  in  the  morality  and  honesty  of  their 
Government  employees. 

The  Investigations  which  have  been  con- 
ducted to  date  have  only  scratched  the  sur- 
face. For  every  case  which  Is  exposed,  there 
are  10  which  are  successfully  covered  up. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  not  mjf  words, 
and  they  were  not  spoken  about  l^ater- 
gate— although  they  certainly  fit!  Water- 
gate. This  Is  one  of  the  most  p  twerf  ul 
denunciations  of  wrongdoing  1  i  high 
places  that  I  have  ever  heard.  An(  it  was 
uttered  by  someone  who  should  1  aow. 

I  am  Quoting  Richard  Nixon  w  ,o  as  a 
U.S.  Senator  spoke  those  words  at  the 
Hotel  Statler  in  Boston  on  Noven  3er  13, 
1951.  That  speech  has  turned  ou  to  be 
prophetic  and  Parade  magazine  r  cently 
ran  excerpts  from  it.  Senator  Nixc  i  went 
on  to  blast  the  moral  standards  if  this 
administration  and  the  racketee  s  who 
get  concessions  on  their  incon  e  tax 
cases. 

The  Senator  did  not  always  ha\  j  sub- 
stantiation for  his  charges,  but  hf  made 
them  anyway.  Today,  seven  highlNixon 
administration  officials — includin  r  * 
former    Cabinet    officers    and    tl: 


former  chief  Presidential  advlsei  — are 
xmder  Indictment.  The  income  ta  con- 
cessions In  question  today  are  tl:  ee  of 
the  President  himself. 

In  1951  Senator  Nixon  said: 

The  great  tragedy  ta  not  that  corAiption 
exists  but  that  It  Is  defended  and  oo:  doned 
by  the  President  and  other  high  adml  kUtra- 
tlon  officials. 

That  speaks  for  itself.  It  ought  lo  re- 
mind us  once  again  of  the  responj  bility 
that  faces  us  all  in  the  House  of  ]  epre- 
sentatives. 


de- 
fied 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  mal^  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorfm  Is 
not  present 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  mlve  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electron! 
vice,  and  the  following  Members 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  88] 

Abeug 

Annunzlo 

Archer 

Armstrong 

BiatnUc 

Boggs 

Boland 

BoUlng 

Brasco 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Ohio 

Burke.  Calif. 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Chlsholm 

Clark 

Clay 

Collier 

Collins,  ni. 

Conyera 

Dell  urns 

Dlggs 

Dom 

Downing 

DiUskl 

Evans,  Colo. 

Foley 


Ford 

Fraser 

Olbbons 

Oray 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

Oubser 

H«bert 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Kluczynskl 

McCormack 

McEwen 

McKay 

Macdonald 

Metcalfe 

Mlzell 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Mosher 

Murphy,  ni. 

Patman 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Pike 

PodeU 


Price.  Tex 

Qule 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reld 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roblson,  ]    Y, 

Rooney.  I^. 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

St  Oermai 

Teague 

Whltten 

Wilson. 

Charles 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles, 
Wolff 
Young.  O* 
Whltehurs 
Young,  lU 
Zwach 


two 
two 


AMENDMENT  TO  HJl.   69,  ELEMEN- 
TARY  AND    SECONDARY    EDUCA- 
TION ACT  AMENDMENTS 
(Mr.  WON  PAT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing amendment  to  HJl.  69,  as  re- 
ported, may  be  offered  by  myself  or  other 
Members  when  that  bill  is  read  for 
amendments: 

Ambndmxnt  to  H.R.  69.  as  Rcpobted,  Offeszo 
BT  Ma.  Won  Pat 

Page  28,  Une  16,  strike  out  "l"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "2". 

Page  29,  beginning  with  Une  1,  strike  out 
everything  after  the  period  down  through 
the  period  In  line  8,  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "The  Commissioner  shaU 
allot  (A)  60  per  centum  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  paragraph  among 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Tnxst  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
according  to  their  respective  need  for  grants 
under  this  part,  and  (B)  the  remaining  60 
per  centum  of  such  amount  so  app.'oprlated 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (1)  to  make 
payments  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  (1),  and 
(11)  to  make  payments  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (d)  (2)  .'• 
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Shine  I  lltUe  glow-worm,  glimmer  I  gUmmerl 
As  gasoline  supplies  grow  slimmer  I 
Lead  us!  Lest  octane  we  squander! 
While  high  prices  beckon  yonder! 
Shine!  little  glow-worm,  glimmer!  glimmer! 
As  gasoline  supplies  grow  slimmer! 
Light  the  path!  Exxon  and  Shell! 
And  find  us  gas  to  sell! 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  FRIDAY  TO 
PILE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  12435 
AMENDING  PAIR  LABOR  STAND  J 
ARDS  ACT 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mi. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
may  have  imtil  midnight  on  Friday, 
March  15,  to  file  the  report  to  accompany 
H.R.  12435,  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  359 
Members  have  recorded  their  present  i  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  Iro- 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispe:  sed 
with. 


FIREFLY  LIGHTS  WAY  IN  ENERGY 
CRISIS  FOR  PENNSYLVANIA 
(Mr.  COUGHLIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
those  of  us  who  have  been  locked  in  com- 
bat with  the  Federal  Energy  Office  over 
fairer  gasoline  allocations  for  our  States 
and  commimities,  I  have  cheering  news 
from  Pennsylvania's  Capital,  Harrisburg, 
where  State  legislators  have  enlightened 
the  energy  situation. 

The  Pennsylvania  -Senate  has  passed  a 
bill  to  make  the  firefly — lightning  bug, 
glowworm,  or  whatever  you  prefer  to 
call  it — the  official  hisect  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania.  Since  I  am 
not  sure  whether  any  other  State  has  an 
official  Insect,  it  never  bugged  me  that 
Pennsylvania  might  snatch  the  initiative 
and  designate  an  official  insect. 

The  timeliness  of  the  firefly  as  a  State 
insect  must  be  apparent  to  all  of  us  and 
I  am  Indebted  to  my  former  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Clyde  Dengler,  for  in- 
troducing the  measure  at  the  behest  of 
schooIchUdren  in  his  district.  I  think  the 
firefly  makes  more  sense  as  a  State  in- 
sect imder  present  circumstances  than, 
let  us  say.  the  locust — a  bane  to  our  crops 
especially  imder  today's  conditions — or 
the  gnat — it  takes  bug  repellant  with  a 
petroleum  base  to  shoo  it  away. 

While  the  Pennsylvania  House  waits  to 
act  on  making  the  flrefiy  the  c^cial 
State  insect.  I  thought  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  selection  should  be  noted.  I 
am  undecided  on  whether  to  dedicate 
these  lyrics  to  my  former  colleagues  in 
Harrisburg  or  to  my  dear  friends  in  the 
Federal  Energy  Office. 

I  offer  this  refrain,  simg  to  the  tune 
of  "Glow-Worm"  for  consideration  as 
the  official  Pennsylvania  Insect  song: 


FUNDS  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  AND  FISHERIES 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  778  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  778 
Resolved,  That  the  further  expenses  of 
the  Investigations  and  studies  to  be  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  H.  Res.  187  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marline  and  Fisheries, 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not 
to  exceed  $203,000,  including  expenditures 
for  the  employment  of  investigators,  attor- 
neys, IndlvldusU  consultants  or  organizations 
thereof,  and  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other 
assistants,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  author- 
ized by  such  committee,  signed  by  the  chair- 
man of  such  committee,  and  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
However,  not  to  exceed  950,000  of  the  amount 
provided  by  this  resolution  may  be  used  to 
procure  the  temporary  or  intermittent  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
(2  U.8.C.  72a(l)):  but  this  monetary  limi- 
tation on  the  procurement  of  such  services 
shall  not  prevent  the  use  of  such  funds  for 
any  other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  avaUable  for  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  study  or 
Investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  shall  furnish  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  Information  with 
respect  to  any  study  or  Investigation  In- 
tended to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration under  existing  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  resolution  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  it  be  printed  In  the  Rzcoro. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  resolution  before  us  Is  for 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  It  has  been  agreed  upon  unan- 
imously by  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. It  is  the  same  amoimt  as  in  the  first 
session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FUNDS  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  810  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideratiCHi. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  810 

Resolved.  That,  effective  from  January  21, 
1974,  the  expenses  of  the  investigations  and 
studies  to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  H.  Res. 
73,  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  acting 
as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  ex- 
ceed (150,000,  including  expenditures  for  the 
employment  of  investigators,  attorneys,  in- 
dividual consultants,  or  organizations 
thereof,  and  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other 
assistants,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  author- 
ized by  such  committee,  signed  by  the  chair- 
man of  such  committee,  and  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration.  How- 
ever, not  to  exceed  $12,600  of  the  amount 
provided  by  this  resolution  may  be  used  to 
procure  the  temporary  or  intermittent  serv- 
ices of  Individual  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
(3  U.S.C.  72a(l) ) ;  but  thU  monetary  limita- 
tion on  the  procurement  of  such  services 
shall  not  prevent  the  use  of  such  funds  for 
any  other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure In  connection  with  the  study  or 
Investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
investigated  f<»'  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agricultiire  shall 
furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion Information  with  respect  to  any  study 
or  Investigation  intended  to  be  financed  from 
such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
■hall  be  expended  pursuant  to  reg^ulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration imder  existing  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  fiu-ther  reading 
of  the  resolution  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  resolution  relates  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  It  has  been 
•greed  upon  by  the  majority  and  the 


minority.  It  represents  a  mere  $11,000 
more  than  last  year,  that  being  caused 
by  the  fact  that  that  committee  wa£  de- 
layed in  orgEuiizing  slightly  last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FUNDS  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCA- 
TION AND  LABOR 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  855  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  855 

Resolved,  That  further  expenses  of  the 
investigations  and  studies  to  l>e  conducted 
pursuant  to  H.  Res.  176,  by  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  acting  as  a  whole 
or  by  subcwnmittee,  not  to  exceed  $1,180,000, 
including  expenditures  for  the  employment 
of  investigators,  attorneys.  Individual  con- 
sultants, or  organizations  thereof,  and  cleri- 
cal, stenographic,  and  other  assistants,  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such  com- 
mittee, signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  Of  such  amount 
$90,000  shall  be  avaUable  for  each  of  the 
eight  standing  subcommittees  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  reduced  by 
that  amount  of  the  funds  made  avaUable  to 
such  subcommittee  from  the  contingent 
fund  by  H.  Res.  181  In  the  first  session  of 
this  Congress  which  is  still  available  to  and 
is  unexpended  by  such  subcommittee  as  of 
February  15,  1974,  according  to  the  official 
records  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House.  However, 
not  to  exceed  $15,000  of  the  amount  provided 
by  this  resolution  may  be  used  to  procure 
the  temporary  or  intermittent  services  of 
individual  consultants  or  organizations 
thereof  pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2 
U.S.C.  72a(l) );  but  this  monetary  limitation 
of  the  procurement  of  such  services  shall 
not  prevent  the  use  of  such  f\inds  for 
any  other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shaU  Ise  available  for  expen- 
diture in  connection  with  the  study  or  In- 
vestigation of  any  subject  which  Is  being  in- 
vestigated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
conamittee  of  the  House,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  shall 
furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration Information  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  investigation  intended  to  be  fi- 
nanced from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  Fimds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  under  existing  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  resolution  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  resolution  is  a  funding 
resolution  for  the  Committee  on  Educa- 


tion and  Labor.  It  represents  the  same 
amount  as  last  year.  It  was  unanimously 
agreed  upon. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  state  for  the  Record  our 
committee  interpretation  of  this  modified 
resolution  and  to  advise  the  House  on 
how  moneys  will  be  allocated  imder  the 
resolution,  if  it  is  approved. 

As  is  always  the  case  with  the  budget 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor, the  interpretation  and  procedures 
as  outlined  were  worked  out  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  chairmen  of  our  subcom- 
mittees and  with  the  ranking  minority 
member. 

As  provided  in  the  resolution  $1,180,- 
000  in  new  moneys  will  be  provided  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
Of  this  amount,  each  subcommittee  will 
be  allocated  an  amount  equal  to  $90,000 
less  the  balance  in  their  respective  ac- 
counts as  of  February  15,  1974.  We  have 
identified  those  specific  February  15  bal- 
ances and  at  the  end  of  my  statement,  I 
will  insert  in  the  Record  a  chart  showing 
the  amount  in  new  moneys  each  of  the 
subcommittees  will  be  allocated. 

The  balance  of  the  $1,180,000  after 
subcommittee  accounts  receive  their  al- 
location is  available  for  the  committee 
majority  and  the  committee  minority. 
As  has  been  the  practice  in  our  com- 
mittee, the  minority  will  be  allocated  25 
percent  of  the  total  amount  available  to 
the  committee  for  the  second  session. 

Taking  into  account  the  total  in  new 
money  provided  in  this  resolution  and 
the  total  carryover  of  funds  to  the  sec- 
ond session,  the  minority  will  have  avail- 
able a  total  of  $387,500.  computed: 

Amount  of  new  money $257,588.89 

Carryover  funds  as  of  January  3, 

1974 129.911.11 

ToUl    387,500.00 

The  remaining  balance  after  subcom- 
mittee and  minority  allocations  is  budg- 
eted for  full  committee  majority. 

A  chart  listing  the  subcommittee  allo- 
cations of  new  moneys  for  the  second 
session  of  this  Congress  follows : 

Subcommittee :  New  Money 

Number  1 $84,824.24 

Number  2 86, 933.  51 

Number  3 74,  183.  08 

Number  4 77,282.82 

Number  6 84,  948.  00 

Number  6 84,819.60 

Number  7 78,781.56 

Number  8 86,967.38 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FUNDS    FOR    COMMITTEES    ON 
SCIENCE  AND  ASTRONAUTICS 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  793  and  ask  for  Its  immediate 
consideration. 
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The  Oerk  read  the  resolution  J  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  793 
Resolved,  TTiat.  for  the  further  exj  enses  of 
the  Investigations  and  studies  to  ije  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  H.  Res.  253.  by  t)  te  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics,  acting 
as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  noj  to  ex- 
ceed »400,000  Including  expenditures  for  the 
employment  of  investigators,  attorneys.  In- 
dividual consultants  or  organizational  thereof, 
and  clerical,  stenographic,  and  oHlxer  as- 
sistants, shall  be  paid  out  of  the  cojitingent 
fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  aufihorized 
by  such  committee,  signed  by  the  chairman 
of  such  committee,  and  approved  by  ti  le  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration.  |  owever, 
not  to  exceed  $25,000  of  the  amo\i  it  pro- 
vided by  this  resolution  may  be  useq  fto  pro- 
cure the  temporary  or  Intermittent  Services 
of  individual  consultants  or  organ  Katlons 
thereof  pursuant  to  section  202(1)!  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2 
U.S.C.  72a  (1) ) :  but  this  monetary  IIK  ttatlon 
on  the  procurement  of  such  services  s|  lall  not 
prevent  the  use  of  such  funds  for  atl  f  other 
authorized  purpose.  j; 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authoi 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  e 
ture  in  connection  with  the  study  o) 
ligation  of  any  subject  which  is  belni 
tigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  ar 
committee  of  the  House,  and  the  cl 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 

tics  shall  furnish  the  Committee  ol_ 

Administration  information  with  res  >ect  to 
any  study  or  Investigation  intende<  to  bo 
financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  'egula- 
tions  established  by  the  Committee  oi  House 
Administration  under  existing  law.      j 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersej  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker, |!l  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  rt  fading 
of  the  resolution  be  dispensed  wifti  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecjjjon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  froi 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jei-st 
Speaker.  House  Resolution  793  is 
Committee  on  Science  and  AstroL. 
It  repersents  the  same  expendltur 

the   first  session.   It  was   unani  ic , 

agreed  upon  by  the  minority  ai  1  the 
majority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previou  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  orderfd. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  l|id  on 
the  table. 
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GOVERNMENT   OPERATIC]  S 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jerse  .  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Com  tiittee 
on  House  Administration,  I  cj  11  up 
House  Resolution  846  and  ask  Jr  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolutl<|i,  as 
follows: 

H.  Rxs.  84S 


expei  les 


R 


Resolved.  That   the   further 
conducting   the   studies   and   investl^tlons 
authorized  by  rule  XI(8)    and  H 
of  the  Ninety-third  Congress,  by 
mlttee  on  OoTemment  Operations,  _. 
a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to 
•891,300.     Including    expenditures 
employment     of     Investigators, 


fc 


)N 


of 
ns 
324 
the  Com- 
ae Ag 


as 
the 


atti  meys, 


Individual  consultants,  or  organizations 
thereof,  and  clerical,  stenographic,  and 
other  assistants,  which  shall  be  available  for 
expenses  incurred  by  said  committee  or  sub- 
committee within  and  without  the  con- 
tinental limits  of  the  United  States,  shaU 
be  paid  out  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such  com- 
mittee, signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  However,  not  to 
exceed  $75,000  of  the  amount  provided  by 
this  resolution  may  be  used  to  procure  the 
temporary  or  Intermittent  services  of  Indi- 
vidual consultants  or  organizations  thereof 
piu-suant  to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  72a(l)); 
but  this  monetary  limitation  on  the  procure- 
ment of  such  services  shaU  not  prevent  the 
use  of  such  funds  for  any  other  authorized 
purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture In  connection  with  the  study  or  in- 
vestigation of  any  subject  which  is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Conmilttee  on  Government 
Operations  shall  furnish  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  information  with 
respect  to  any  study  or  Investigation 
intended   to  be  financed  from  such   funds. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regvUa- 
tions  established  by  the  Conunittee  on  House 
Administration  in  accordance  with  existing 
law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  resolution  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  House  Resolution  846  Is  for  the 
purpose  of  funding  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  It  represents 
the  same  amount  as  was  authorized  in 
the  first  session.  It  was  agreed  upon  by 
the  majority  and  the  minority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FUNDS  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON  POST 
OFFICE   AND   CIVIL   SERVICE 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  I  ctdl  up 
House  Resolution  814  and  ask  for  its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

R.  Res.  814 

Resolved,  That  effective  January  3,  1974, 
the  expenses  of  the  investigations  and 
studies  to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  H.  Res. 
180,  by  the  Conunittee  on  Post  Office  and 
CivU  Service,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
committee, not  to  exceed  $535,500,  including 
expenditures  for  the  employment  of  inves- 
tigators, attorneys.  Individual  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof,  and  clerical,  steno- 
graphic, and  other  assistants,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  such  committae, 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  committee, 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 


Administration.  However,  not  to  exceed 
$100,000  of  the  amount  provided  by  this  res- 
olution may  be  used  to  procure  the  tem- 
porary or  intermittent  services  of  individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof  pursu. 
ant  to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  He- 
organization  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  72a(l))- 
but  this  monetary  limitation  on  the  pro- 
curement of  such  services  shall  not  prevent 
the  use  of  such  funds  for  any  other  au- 
thorized purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expend- 
iture In  connection  with  the  study  or  in- 
vestigation of  any  subject  which  is  being  in- 
vestigated for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service  shall  furnish  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  information  with 
respect  to  any  study  or  investigation  in- 
tended to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  under  existing  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading  >.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  resolution  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  Is  the  funding  resolution 
for  the  Committee  on  Post  OflBce  and 
Civil  Service.  It  has  been  agreed  upon 
imanimously  by  the  Chairman  and  rank- 
ing memher  of  the  Committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  represents  an 
amount  of  $48,000  in  excess  of  the 
moneys  used  in  the  first  session,  which 
amount  has  been  fully  justified  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FUNDS  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Adinlnistration,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  789  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fel- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  780 

Resolved.  That  for  the  further  expenses  of 
the  investigation  and  study  authorized  by 
H.  Res.  134  of  the  Ninety-third  Congress  in- 
curred by  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee, 
not  to  exceed  $130,000  in  addition  to  the  un- 
expended balance  of  any  sum  heretofore 
made  available  for  conducting  such  study 
and  investigation,  including  expenditures  for 
the  employment  of  experts,  consultants,  and 
clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  assistance, 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
comnUttee,  signed  by  the  chairman  thereof 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  Not  to  exceed  $18,000  of  the 
amount  provided  by  this  resolution  may  be 
used  to  procure  the  temporary  or  Intermit- 
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tent  services  of  individual  consultants  or  or- 
ganizations thereof  pursuant  to  section  202 
( 1 )  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  (2  CjS.C.  72a(l)),  but  this  monetary 
Umitatioa  on  th«  procurement  ot  such  serv- 
ices shall  not  prevent  the  use  of  such  funds 
for  any  other  authorized  piU7X>se. 

SEC.  2.  The  official  stenographers  to  com- 
niittees  may  l>e  used  at  all  meetings  held  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  unless  otherwise 
omclally  engaged. 

SBC.  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorised  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendl- 
tuie  in  connection  with  the  study  or  investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  is  being  in- 
vestigated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  shall 
furnish  the  Conunittee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration information  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  investigation  intended  to  be  fin- 
anced from  such  funds. 

Sec.  4.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  under  eslstlDg  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  resolution  be  dispensed  with  and 
tliat  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  House  Resolution  789  is  for  the 
funding  of  the  Conmiittee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  It  represents  a  modest  increase, 
which  is  well  justified,  of  $12,037.78  over 
the  amount  in  the  first  session.  It  has 
been  agreed  upon  by  the  majority  and 
the  minority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  moti(Ki  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  taUe. 


FUNDS  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON  BANK- 
ING AND  CURRENCY 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  directlcm  of  the  Committee 
OD  House  Administration,  I  call  up  House 
Resolutkn  800  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  800 
Resoived,  That  the  furtlter  expenses  of 
conducting  the  investigations  and  studies 
authorized  by  H.  Res.  18,  Ninety-third  Con- 
gress, incurred  by  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
committee, appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  not  to  exceed  $912,000.  in  addi- 
tion to  the  unexpended  balance  of  any  sum 
heretofore  made  available  lor  conducting 
such  investigations  and  studies,  including 
expendltiues  for  employment,  travel,  and 
subsistence  of  Investigators,  attorneys,  in- 
dividual consultants  or  organizations  thereof, 
and  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  assist- 
ance, shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  authorized 
by  such  committee,  signed  by  the  chairman 
of  such  comr  ttee,  and  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration.  How- 
ever, not  to  exceed  $100,000  of  the  amount 
provided  by  this  resolution  may  be  used  to 


procure  the  temporary  or  intermittent  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2 
UjS.C.  72a(i));  but  this  monetary  limitation 
on  the  procurement  of  such  services  shall  not 
prevent  the  use  of  such  funds  for  any  other 
authorized  purpose.  Not  to  exceed  $388,000 
of  the  total  sunount  provided  by  this  resolu- 
tion (in  addition  to  the  unexpended  balance 
of  any  sum  heretofore  made  avaUable  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee  of 
the  OHumittee  on  Banking  and  Currency) 
shaU  be  made  available  for  the  expenses  of 
the  Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  in  accordance 
with  this  resolution  which  shaU  be  paid  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  such  subcommittee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  subcommit- 
tee or  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Administration. 

Sac.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shaU  l>e  avaUable  for  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  information  with  respect  to 
any  study  or  investigation  intended  to  be 
financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  t>e  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  under  existing  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jei^ey  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  resolution  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  House  Resolution  800  represents 
the  funding  resolution  for  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency.  It  has  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  majority  and  the 
minority,  and  represents  a  modest  in- 
crease of  $8,000  more  than  in  the  first 
session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  (H'dered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H-R.  12471,  FREEDOM  OF  IN- 
FORMATION ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  977  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideraticm. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  977 
Resolved,  That  vtpon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  ttie  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  isonsideration  of  the  bill  (HJt. 
12471)  to  amend  secUon  552  of  tiUe  5,  United 
States  Code,  known  as  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act.  After  general  debate,  which 
ShaU  be  confined  to  the  bUl  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 


divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
role.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  blU  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaca),  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California.  Mr.  Del  Clawson,  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  977 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  12471, 
which,  as  reported  by  our  Committee  on 
(jrovernment  Operations,  would  strength- 
en the  procedural  aspects  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  by  amendments 
to  that  act.  The  major  amendments 
would  accomplish  the  following:  First, 
clarify  language  in  the  act  regarding 
the  authority  of  the  courts,  relative 
to  their  de  novo  determination  of  the 
matter,  to  examine  the  content  of  re- 
cords alleged  to  be  exempt  from  dis- 
closure under  any  of  the  exemptions  in 
section  552(b)  of  the  code;  second, 
amend  language  pertaining  to  national 
defense  and  foreign  policy  matters,  in 
order  to  bring  that  exemption  within  the 
scope  of  matters  subject  to  an  in  camera 
review;  and  third,  add  a  new  section  to 
the  act  to  provide  for  mechanism  to 
strengthen  congressional  oversight  in  the 
administration  of  the  act  by  requiring 
annual  reports  to  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees on  requests  and  denials  of  re- 
quests for  information. 

Mr.  I^peaker,  House  Resolution  977 
provides  for  1  hour  of  general  debate,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, after  which  the  bill  would  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  for  amendment,  the  committee 
would  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted.  ITie  previous  question 
shall  then  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage,  without  any  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  committee  report  estimates  that 
costs  required  by  the  bill  should  not  ex- 
ceed $50,000  in  fiscal  year  1974  and  $100,- 
000  for  each  of  the  succeeding  five  fiscal 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  12471  represents  the 
first  changes  recommended  to  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  since  that  land- 
mark law  was  enact£d  by  this  Congress 
in  1966.  The  changes  and  clarifications 
proposed  in  this  bill  are  modifications 
recommended  by  a  unanimous  vote  of 
the  Government  Operations  Committee. 
Its  members  In  their  wisdom,  have  clear- 
ly determined  that  a  pressing  need  exists 
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to  lift  the  secrecy  which 

shroud  our  Federal  agencies.  Th< 

this  measure  is  to  correct  the 

inadequacies  revealed  by  thoroug. 
tigative  hearings  conducted  by 
mittee's  Foreign  Operations  and 
ment  Information  Subcommittee 
1972,  as  well  as  through  frustratl  kg 
sonal  experiences  of  many  in  thij 
their  dealings  with  Federal 

Many  of  the  proixised 
procedural  in  nature  yet  crucial 
intended    purposes    of    the    _ 
amendments  would  Improve  the  . 
ly  confusing  and  inadequate  ind 
information  now  available  in  somi 
cies.  It  would  correct  the 
identification  of  records 

act.  It  would  require  prompt 

sponses  to  requests  and  provide  f 
sonable  legal  cost  incurred  by 
plaintiffs    who    are    refused 
agency  action  on   their  legitimJte 
quests.  This  provision  would  hel] 
their  actions  in  Federal  court  to 

uncooperative  agencies  to 

mation  which  properly  should 
to  public  inspection. 

There  are  three  more  substantlfe 
visions  in  the  bill  which  warrant . 
deliberation.  One  provision  would 
existing  language  regarding  the 
Ity  of  the  courts  to  examine  the 
of  agency  records  alleged  by 
todians  to  be  exempt  from  disclosi#"e 
der  section  552(b)  of  the  code, 
provision  would  permit  in  camera 
by  the  courts  of  matters  ^,_ 
national  defense  and  foreign  pofcy, 
denned  by  criteria  established  by 
tive  order.  This  will  permit  such 
to  be  Included  with  the  exlstmg 

in   the   act   which   currently 

camera  review  In  nine  delineated 
I  refer  to  section  552(b)  of  the 

The    third    major    provision 
strengthen  the  mechanism  for 
sional  oversight  in  the  administei^g 
the  act.  This  amendment  would  _ 
the  filing  of  annual  reports  by  the 
cies  to  House  and  Senate  _, 
These  reports  would  delineate  _. 
data  and  other  information  on 

of  requests  under  the  act, 

appeals  of  denials,  rules  promulga^ 
the  agencies,  and  fee  schedules  and 
collected  for  searches  and 
of  requested  Information. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this 
to  insure  that  the  people's  right  to 
what  their  Government  is  doing 
protected  and  that  their  access  to  _ 
mate  information  will  be  unimpede< 
Freedom   of   Information   Act 
tended  to  help  make  the  democratic 
ess  work  by  assuring  that  the 
of  Government  in  our  republic  wouil 
main  open  for  all  to  view,  except 
genuine  national  security  and 
policy   concerns   would  be  Jeopar 
The  intent  was,  and  Is,  to  assure 
people  will  remain  an  informed 
lightened  citizenry. 

Experience  has   taught  us,  ho 
that  the  scope  of  this  legitimate 
which  was  provided  by  the  act 
be  stretched  to  suit  particular 
or  personal  purposes.  It  could  be 
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to  veil  matters  unfavorable  to  the  cus- 
todian agency  or  embarassing  to  the  of- 
ficials therein. 

What  this  bill  would  do  Is  require 
those  agencies  which  have  resisted  proper 
public  scrutiny  to  produce  to  a  Federal 
judge  valid  reasons  based  on  compelling 
national  security  and  foreign  policy  In- 
terests explaining  why  the  American  peo- 
ple should  not  know  of  the  agency's  ac- 
tivities or  policies.  All  of  this  would  be 
done  in  the  strictest  secrecy  in  the  closed 
chambers  of  a  Federal  judge.  Those  agen- 
cies which  claim  the  need  for  secrecy 
will  have  their  confidentiality  safe- 
guarded, unless,  of  course,  the  court  finds 
their  claim  unreasonable.  The  public, 
including  the  press  and  the  Congress, 
will  be  assured  that  the  determination 
of  what  should  be  kept  secret  will  be  de- 
cided by  an  impartial  party,  not  by  the 
whim  of  an  overly  protective  bureaucrat 
or  agency  official  who  may,  imder  the 
present  law,  cast  the  cloak  of  national 
security  over  every  detail  of  agency  busi- 
ness. The  bill,  in  brief,  provides  for  the 
fullest  measure  of  protection  for  legiti- 
mate Government  secrets  while  allowing 
for  disclosure  of  that  which  the  public 
is  entitled  to  know. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
measure  and  of  the  original  act,  I  firmly 
believe  that  this  bill,  the  product  of 
months  of  intensive  investigation  and  re- 
view by  the  respected  members  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee,  of- 
fers a  sensible  and  workable  compromise 
between  the  requirements  of  a  democratic 
Government  and  the  appropriate  needs 
of  Government  and  national  security. 

I  congratulate  the  most  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  my  dear 
friend  and  colleague  from  California, 
Chbt  Holifield,  and  the  hard-working 
principal  sponsor  of  this  bill,  my  re- 
spected colleague,  Bn.L  Moorhead,  for 
their  reasoned  approach  to  this  vital 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  977  in  order  that  H.R. 
12471  may  be  considered  and  passed 
overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
HawaU  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  has  explained 
the  biU  thoroughly,  also  the  resolution, 
but  let  me  Just  summarize  very  quickly: 
Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  977  Is 
the  rule  providing  for  consideration  of 
H.R.  12471,  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  Amendments.  This  is  an  open 
rule  with  1  hovu-  of  general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  12471  is  to  provide 
easier  access  to  Government  documents 
for  the  public. 

The  bill  sets  rigid  time  limits  on  the 
agencies  for  responding  to  Information 
requests,  shortens  substantially  the  time 
for  the  Government  to  file  its  pleadings 
in  Information  Act  suits,  and  authorizes 
the  award  of  attorney's  fees  to  successful 
plaintiffs  in  such  suits.  In  addition,  each 
agency  is  required  to  submit  an  annual 
report  to  Congress  evaluating  Its  per- 
formance In  administering  the  act  and 
"agency"  Is  defined  to  include  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President. 


The  committee  report  estimates  the 
cost  of  this  bill  at  $50,000  for  the  re- 
mainder of  fiscal  year  1974,  and  $100,ooo 
for  each  of  the  succeeding  five  fiscal 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  rule  In  order  that  the  House  may 
begin  debate  on  H.R.  12471. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

ITie  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  material 
on  the  bill  that  we  are  about  to  consider 
H.R.  12471  (to  amend  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act) . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FREEDOM  OP  INFORMATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  12471)  to 
amend  section  552  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  known  as  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  ( Mr.  Moorhead  > . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THK   COKMITTKK   OF   THB    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  12471,  with 
Mr.  EcKHARDT  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
MOORHEAD)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Erlenborn)  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Moorhead). 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  brief  In  my  re- 
marks explaining  the  bill,  which  has  the 
bipartisan  support  of  the  membership  of 
our  committee  and  which  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  last  month. 
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HH.  12471  Is  a  bill  to  Insure  the  right 
of  the  public  to  ask  for  and  receive  in- 
formation about  what  their  Government 
is  doing.  It  contains  amendments,  essen- 
tially procedural  in  nature,  to  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act,  for  the  moet 
part  setting  ground  rules  by  which  the 
Federal  agencies  must  respond  to  in- 
quiries from  the  public. 

The  major  substantive  provision  of  this 
bill  clarifies  the  original  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  executive  agency  decisions  to 
withhold  information  from  the  pubhc 
may  be  reviewed  by  the  judicial  branch 
of  Government. 

H.R.  12471  is  the  result  of  over  2  years 
of  investigative  and  legislative  hearings 
by  the  Foreign  Operations  and  Govern- 
ment Information  Subcommittee.  It 
represents  the  first  overhaul  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  since  its  original 
enactment  in  1966.  That  milestone  law 
guarantees  the  right  of  persons  to  know 
about  the  business  of  tlieir  Government, 
subject  to  nine  categories  of  exemptions 
whose  invocation  is,  in  most  cases, 
optional. 

At  the  time  the  original  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  was  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1966,  it  was  recognized  that  ccMi- 
tinual  oversight  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  would  probably 
result  in  the  recognition  that  amend- 
ments would  be  needed  in  the  future.  In 
1972,  the  Foreign  Operations  and  Gov- 
ernment InformaticHi  Subcommittee 
commenced  extensive  investigative  hear- 
ings resulting  in  the  unanimous  adoption 
by  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee of  House  Report  92-1419  in  Septem- 
ber 1972.  That  report  contained  both  ad- 
ministrative and  legislative  recom- 
mendations. 

As  a  result  of  many  days  of  hearings 
and  more  days  of  markup,  H.R.  12471,  co- 
sponsored  by  all  but  one  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  was  introduced  as  a  clean 
bill,  was  voted  out  favorably  by  the  sub- 
committee by  a  vote  of  8  to  0,  and  was 
unanimously  reported  by  the  full 
committee. 

HJl.  12471  is  mostly  procedural  in  na- 
ture and  is  designed  to  strengthen  the 
operation  of  Federal  information  policies 
and  practices.  Essentially,  the  bill  seeks 
to  do  this  by  seven  amendments  which, 
by  the  time  the  subcommittee  had  worked 
ite  will,  should  be,  and  were  in  the  com- 
mittee nonpartisan  and  noncontroversial 
Insofar  as  Members  of  Congress  are  con- 
cerned: 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1 — Section  (a)  In- 
dexes: 

Requires  agencies  to  publish  indexes  of 
important  actions  taken  by  them  to 
make  such  actions  more  readily  avail- 
able to  the  public. 

Amendment  No.  2 — Section  Kb) 
Identifiable  records: 

Eases  the  technical  burden  on  the  pub- 
lic by  changing  the  words  of  the  public 
request  from  "for  identifiable  records" 
to  a  request  which  "reasonably  describes 
Buch  records." 

Amendment  No.  3 — Section  1(c)  7 
Time  limits: 

Sets  a  fixed  time  of  10  working  days 


for  response,  20  working  days  for  admin- 
istrative a(>peal  and  20  days  for  a  respon- 
sive pleading  to  a  complaint  in  a  district 
court. 

Amendment  No.  4 — Section  1(e)  At- 
torney fees  and  court  costs: 

Allows  the  court  at  its  discretion  to 
award  reasonable  attorney  fees  and 
costs  to  plaintiffs  who  prevail  in  freedom 
of  information  litigation. 

Amendment  No.  5  — really  two  amend- 
ments— Section  1(d)  and  section  2, 
Court  review : 

Would,  among  other  things,  overrule 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  EPA 
against  Mink,  by  first  making  it  clear 
that  a  court  may  review  records  in  cam- 
era and. 

Second,  authorizing  a  court  to  look 
behind  a  security  classification  label  to 
see  if  a  record  deserved  classification  un- 
der the  "criteria"  of  an  Executive  order. 

Amendment  No.  6 — Section  37  Reports 
to  Congress: 

Requires  affected  agencies  to  submit 
annual  reports  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  on  their  freedom 
of  information  activities. 

Amendment  No.  7 — Section  37  Defini- 
tion of  "agency": 

Expands  the  definition  of  agency  lor 
the  purposes  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  to  include  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  Government  corpora- 
tions, and  Government  controlled  corpo- 
rations, as  well  as  those  establishments 
already  recognized  as  Federal  agencies. 

The  amendments  to  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  provided  for  in  H.R. 
12471  would  take  effect  90  days  after  en- 
actment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  stress  again 
the  bipartisan  nature  of  and  support  for 
this  bill.  It  is  a  carefully  drafted  piece 
of  legislation  wftich  I  feel  strikes  the 
proper  balance  between  efficient  Govern- 
ment operations  and  the  public's  "right 
to  know." 

This  bill  has  been  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  Foreign  Operations  and 
Government  Information  Subcommittee 
and  the  full  Government  Operations 
Committee  and  merits  the  support  of 
this  House. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Van  Deeri.in). 

Mr.  VAN  DEEEILIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  one  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
this  House  who  will  be  m  support  of  the 
legislation  before  us  this  afternoon.  I 
will  confess  to  some  sense  of  trouble  over 
the  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the  able 
subcommittee  chairmem  has  just  re- 
ferred, the  definition  of  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations to  be  affected  by  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  reference  to  CSovemment-control- 
led  corporations  in  the  legislation  itself 
raises  no  red  fiags.  I  am,  however,  trou- 
bled by  the  report  accompanying  the  bill 
which  reads  on  page  8  as  follows: 

The  town  "Oovernment  controlled  corpo- 
ration," as  uaed  In  this  subeection,  would 
Include  a  corporation  which  is  roI  owned 


by  the  Federal  Oovernment,  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  (Am- 
trak)  and  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting  (CPB). 

The  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing, as  the  gentleman  knows,  was  created 
by  Congress  as  a  means  of  pumping  Fed- 
eral money  into  broadcasting  without 
having  Federal  control  over  broadcast- 
ing. It  seems  to  me  that  this  arrange- 
ment very  happily  met  the  first  amend- 
ment requirements  for  this  type  of  or- 
ganization. We  wanted  to  find  some  way 
of  providing  Federal  assistance  to  edu- 
cational and  public  broadcasting  needs — 
which  includes  the  coverage  of  public 
events  and  often  political  subjects.  There 
have  been  ongoing  efforts  to  find 
a  means  of  financing  this  organization 
which  would  keep  Congress,  which  would 
keep  the  executive  branch,  and  which 
would  keep  politicians  at  any  level  out 
of  policymaking  in  public  broadcasting. 

I  think  that  this  administration,  while 
it  was  chided  by  our  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  many  times 
for  wliat  we  thought  was  its  slowness  m 
coining  up  with  long-range  financing 
plans,  did  act  in  good  faith  and  out  of 
the  same  sense  of  responsibility  we  all 
felt  in  Congress  for  maintainnig  the  in- 
dependence of  this  very  sensitive  broad- 
casting operation. 

TTiis  was  by  no  means  intended  to  be 
a  Government  information  agency  or  a 
Government  broadcasting  agency.  I 
know  the  gentleman  in  the  well  feels  as 
strongly  as  I  do  the  necessity  of  protect- 
ing the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting sigainst  the  intrusion  of  political 
action. 

Would  the  chairman  be  kind  enough  to 
comment  on  this  phase  of  the  legisla- 
tion? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  if  in 
fact  of  law  the  Public  Broadcastmg  Cor- 
poration is  not  a  Government-controlled 
corporation,  then  the  words  of  the  stat- 
ute and  not  the  words  of  the  report  would 
control.  I  would  also  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  this  is  not  a  bill  to  provide 
Government  access  to  information  but  it 
is  for  the  people,  the  individual  citizens 
across  this  country.  I  think  the  lan- 
guage of  the  statute  would  conticl  over 
the  language  of  the  report. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  If  the  gentLman 
will  yield  further,  the  right  of  the  indi- 
vidual inquiry  is  backed  up  by  the  maj- 
esty of  Government  through  this  legis- 
lation. Where  it  would  concern  an  or- 
ganization such  as  Amtralc,  I  would  say 
hooray. 

But  I  do  raise  the  question  in  regard 
to  the  CPB,  and  I  am  glad  for  the  op- 
portunity the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee has  provided  to  make  legislative 
history  on  tills.  In  my  opinion  there 
would  never  be  a  question  on  which  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
would  seek  to  hide  information.  They 
have  always  testified  freely  before  both 
our  committee  and  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, but  I  think  we  must  be  ever 
mindful  of  the  necessity  for  guarding  a 
sensitive  agency  such  as  this  against  po- 
litical inquiry. 
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Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvj  ila.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentlenfin  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Ippreci- 
ate  the  gentleman  yielding  to  pie.  On 
page  4  of  the  biU.  the  bill  do^  recite 
that  on  or  before  March  1  of  e#ch  cal- 
endar year,  each  agency  shall  ^bmlt  a 
report  covering  the  preceding  ^alendac 
year,  and  then  names  the  speciic  com- 
mittees to  receive  the  reports.  I 

I  wanted  to  advise  the  gentlenjkn  that 
I  intend  to  ofifer  an  amendment|that  In 
accordance  with  rule  XXTV  of  tl*  House 
the  submission  of  reports  would  »  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  to  tl*  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  who  would  th  jn  sub- 
mit it  to  the  appropriate  comm  btees. 

Would  the  gentleman  have  an;  objec- 
tion to  the  submission? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsyla  nia.  At 
first  blush,  I  would  not.  I  woulc  like  to 
submit  it  to  my  colleague  on  tl  i  other 
side  of  the  aisle. 

I  want  to  stress  again  the  bi]  artisan 
noncontroversial  nature  of  this  legisla- 
tion. It  had  unanimous  approve  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  comr  ittee.  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chainr  in,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvai  a.  Can 
the  gentleman  yield  on  his  own  t  ne? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  wanted  t  know 
if  the  gentleman  would  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylva  lia.  Of 
course,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  The  questi  m  has 
been  asked  by  Members  on  this   dde  of 
the  aisle  as  to  the  meaning  of  two  defini- 
tions of  agencies  to  include  the  E^vcutive 
Office  of  the  President. 

I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  If  It  is 
not  correct,  as  it  states  in  the  re  tort  of 
the  committee,  that  the  term  "est  iblish- 
ment  in  the  Executive  Office  of  thi  Presi- 
dent" as  it  is  contained  in  this  bil  means 
functional  entities,  such  as  the  C  fice  of 
Teleconmiunications  PoUcy,  the  C  flee  of 
Manager  of  the  Budget,  the  Coi  icil  of 
Economic  Advisers  and  so  forth;  ,hat  It 
does  not  mean  the  public  has  a  ifght  to 
rim  through  the  private  papers 
President  himself? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvai|a.  No, 
definitely  not.  I  think  the  report  is 
clear  on  that.  I  thank  the  gentlen^m  for 
bringing  it  up. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairm^,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvfnia. 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  ientle- 
man  for  yielding.  Does  this  legi  latlon 
mean  that  foreign  governments  o 
viduals  from  foreign  governmen 
have  the  same  kind  of  access 
American  citizen,  or  Is  it  just  limf«d  to 
American  citizens? 

I  am  referring  especially  in  th 
where  an  Individual  has  to  go  to  a|court 
suit. 


Mr.    MOORHEAD    of 

The  legislation  says  any  person 
would  exclude  foreign  government! 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  What  about 
eign  ambassador  or  a  foreign 
the  Russian  Ambassador? 


Pennsy^ania. 
that 

k  for- 
alieii,  say 


indi- 
will 
any 


Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
would  think  if  he  had  standing  in  a  court 
as  an  individual,  not  as  an  ambassador, 
that  he  would  have  the  same  rights  in 
connection  with  this;  subject,  of  course, 
to  the  limitations  provided  in  the  orig- 
inal act. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  gentleman  would  be  that  for- 
eign citizens  residing  here  could.  In  fact, 
have  the  same  kind  of  access  to  Govern- 
ment agencies  as  a  U.S.  citizen. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Whatever  the  situation,  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  it  is  not 
changed  by  the  legislation  before  us. 
He  would  have  to  go  back  to  the  original 
1966  act  to  determine  that,  but  we  are 
not  changing  that.  We  are  not  increas- 
ing the  coverage  of  the  bill  to  additional 
people. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Except  in  this  legis- 
lation we  say  that  "the  court  may  assess 
against  the  United  States  reasonable  at- 
torney fees  and  other  litigation  costs 
reasonably  incurred  in  any  case  under 
this  section." 

So,  in  fact,  foreign  citizens  and  aliens, 
I  was  thinking  particularly  of  alien 
groups  that  reside  here.  If  they  would 
decide  to  go  to  court  and  the  court  could, 
in  fact,  assess  the  U^S.  Government  for 
their  legal  fees. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Of 
course,  it  is  conceivable;  but  first  the 
plsdntilT  has  to  prevail,  and  even  if  he 
prevailed,  the  courts  will  grant  it  only  at 
their  discretion. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  But  it  Is  clearly 
possible  the  way  the  courts  are  today, 
they  are  very  lenient  with  oiu-  money.  I 
wondered  if  this  is  not  a  possible  fiaw 
in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
think  this  section  is  important  because 
there  is  often  no  monetary  involvement 
In  this  field  of  litigation  and  it  does 
discourage  individuals  from  bringing 
suits. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Except  it  says  the 
court  may  assess  against  the  United 
States  for  attorney  fees. 

So.  it  is  another  form  of  legal  fee  at 
the  expense  of  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  in  this  kind  of  litiga- 
tion, the  plaintiff  gets  no  monetary 
award  from  winning  the  case.  He  is 
serving  all  of  the  people  by  making  Gov- 
ernment more  open  if  he  prevails. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Except  that  he 
may  keep  it  in  court  by  trying  to  pur- 
suade  the  judge  or  the  court  itself  to 
pay  his  fees. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Only,  I  say  to  the  gentleman,  if  the  court 
finds  the  Government  has  improperly 
withheld  material. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  comments. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
merely  going  to  make  the  point  that  in 
order  for  such  a  person  to  prevaU,  the 


original  withholding  would  have  had  to 
have  been  an  improper  act,  or  otherwise 
he  could  not  prevail. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
where  does  the  language  say  that? 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  original  act  is  to  pre- 
vent the  improper  withholding. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  But  where  in  this 
is  it? 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  court  here  examines 
in  camera  and  determines  whether  or 
not  the  information  meets  the  test  for 
privilege  or  whether  it  is  going  to  be 
released. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  But  the  court  has 
the  real  decisionmEiking  power  to 
decide? 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  court  has  the  decision- 
making power. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  Is  not  necessar- 
ily what  the  agency  feels  and/or  the 
Congress;  it  is  the  court. 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  is  the  court,  because  it 
is  a  matter  that  is  being  tried  in  the 
courts  in  this  case. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Well,  my  concern 
is  in  the  case  of  aliens  and  foreign  peo- 
ple and  others  who  have  all  kinds  of 
reasons  to  try  to  attack  agencies  of  our 
Federal  Government.  This  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  substantial  loophole,  if  you 
will,  in  the  legislation,  for  them  to  get 
free  court  costs.  "Hiat  is  my  only  concern. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  in  the  7-year  history  of  the  act,  we 
know  of  no  case  where  an  alien  or  for- 
eign official  has  brought  su:tlon.  It  could 
be  brought  under  existing  law.  and  it  is 
not  changed  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  However  existing 
law  does  not  provide  for  the  court  to 
assess  the  U.S.  Government,  does  it. 
Does  the  present  law  provide  for  this? 

So,  this  is  really  new  law  on  the  books, 
and  that  was  my  point. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Of 
course,  it  is  new  law. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlen- 

BORN). 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
3rleld  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  In  the  well, 
the  gentleman  from  Dlinois  (Mr.  Erlen- 
BORN)  and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  MOORHEAD )  for  their  lead- 
ership in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor. 
I  am  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill,  and 
I  certainly  hope  that  the  House  will  en- 
act this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
HJi.  12471,  a  biU  to  strengthen  the 
people's  right  to  be  informed  of  their 
Government's  activities.  Oiu*  form  of 
government — in  fact  the  foundations  of 
our  society — rest  on  an  informed  citi- 
zenry. Nothing  could  be  more  essential 
than  measures  like  the  one  before  us  now 
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to  the  safeguarding  of  our  democratic 
ideals. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, I  am  very  fortunate  to  have  par- 
ticipated in  writing  laws  In  this  area. 
Eight  years  ago,  I  voted  in  favor  of  the 
original  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
For  5  years,  I  served  on  the  Foreign 
Operations  and  Government  Information 
Subcommittee,  which  investigated  the 
performance  of  Federal  agencies  under 
the  act.  Last  February,  I  introduced, 
along  with  several  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  committee,  a  bill  to  improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  law.  And  today,  I  will 
vote  for  a  measiu-e  which  fulfills  that 
same  objective. 

Almost  every  provision  of  H.R.  12471 
is  similar,  if  not  identical,  to  a  provision 
of  H.R.  4960,  the  bill  I  sponsored  and 
testified  upon  before  the  subcommittee. 
I  am  happy  to  see  these  points  in  the 
legislation  we  are  now  considering. 

This  measure  requires  agencies  to 
perform  many  functions  which  wiU  di- 
rectly aid  citizens  in  obtaining  Govern- 
ment documents.  It  stipulates  that  agen- 
cies piUilish  indexes  of  their  material, 
respond  to  requests  that  reasonably 
describe  records  and  decide  whether  to 
comply  with  those  requests  within  spe- 
cific periods  of  time.  The  bill  also  imposes 
several  obligations  which  will  indirectly 
assist  individuals.  Under  H.R.  12471, 
courts  could  review  agency  classification 
of  material  which  was  allegedly  made  for 
national  security  reasons  and  could  force 
the  Government  to  pay  attorney  fees 
and  other  litigation  costs  in  suits  where 
the  Government  does  not  prevail.  Agen- 
cies would  have  to  respond  to  court  suits 
quickly  and  report  to  congressional  com- 
mittees annually  on  how  they  fulfilled 
their  responsibilities  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  these  changes  in  the 
law  will  advance  the  people's  right  to 
know  what  their  Government  is  doing. 
I  commend  their  enactment  to  all 
Members. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  ask  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  during  his  comments,  might  give 
smne  specific  comments  concerning 
page  7  of  the  report,  the  paragraph  en- 
titled, "National  Defense  and  Foreign 
Policy  Exemption,"  which  refers  to  the 
language  on  page  5  of  the  bill.  This  is  the 
concern  I  have,  and  I  would  appreciate 
very  much  a  discussion  of  that  subject. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  be  happy  to  do  that,  and  I  will  be 
happy  to  answer  any  further  questions 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  may  have. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  join 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions and  Government  Information  Sub- 
committee, Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  advocating  H.R.  12471. 

This  bill  would  amend  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  in  several  ways,  all 
designed  to  ease  the  public's  access  to 


Government  documents.  It  is  the  product 
of  bipartisan  effort  by  our  subcommittee. 
We  began  oxa  consideration  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  with  two 
bills,  one  by  Mr.  Moorhead  and  one  by 
Mr.  HoRTON — the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  (jovemment  Operations  Com- 
mittee— and  myself.  H.R.  12471  combines 
features  of  both  those  measures  and  has 
the  unanimous  support  of  both  the  For- 
eign Operations  and  Government  Infor- 
mation Subcommittee  and  the  full 
Government  Operations  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  became  law  on  July  4,  1966, 
and  took  effect  exactly  1  year  later.  I  am 
proud  to  have  played  a  part  in  securing 
its  passage  in  the  House,  along  with  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Moss) 
and  our  former  colleague  from  Illinois, 
Don  Rmnsfeld.  The  act's  guiding  prin- 
ciple is  that  public  access  to  Govern- 
ment information  should  be  the  rule,  to 
be  violated  only  in  the  specific  areas 
which  Congress  believes  are  in  the  na- 
tionsJ  interest  to  exempt. 

In  the  few  years  that  the  act  has  been 
in  existence,  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  has  become  far  more  open 
to  citizens  of  this  country.  Government 
officials  and  employees  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  generally  adopting  atti- 
tudes which  are  in  conformity  with  the 
act,  but  very  different  from  the  pre- 
vious policy  of  nondisclosure. 

The  record  of  compliance  with  the 
law  has  not  been  perfect,  however.  In 
extensive  investigative  hearings  over 
the  past  3  years,  our  subcommittee  has 
discovered  many  instances  of  failure  to 
respond  to  the  dictates  of  this  act  and 
many  efforts  to  frustrate  them  by  de- 
laying release  of  public  material. 

The  bill  before  us  now  is  intended  to 
remedy  problems  we  have  found. 

Some  individuals  have  experienced 
difficulty  in  learning  what  types  of  doc- 
uments are  in  the  files  of  various  agen- 
cies. Section  (l)(a)  of  H.R.  12471  re- 
quires agencies  to  publish  their  indexes 
of  materials. 

Some  citizens  have  had  requests  for 
information  denied  on  the  grounds  that 
they  did  not  identify  precisely  the  docu- 
ments they  wanted.  The  act  was  meant 
to  require  individuals  to  describe  rec- 
ords reasonably,  not  identify  them  by 
specific  nimiber.  Section  (l)(b)  makes 
this  original  intent  clear. 

Some  people  have  had  to  wait  ex- 
cessive periods  of  time  for  responses  to 
their  requests.  Section  (l)(c)  requires 
agencies  to  live  up  to  the  spirit,  as  well 
as  the  letter,  of  disclosiu"e  by  answering 
requests  promptly. 

The  Supreme  Coiut  has  held  that 
courts  may  not  permit  citizens  to  view 
matters  which  have  been  classified  for 
reasons  of  national  defense  or  foreign 
policy,  and  that  courts  may  not  examine 
those  documents  to  see  whether  they 
have  been  properly  classified.  Sections 
(l)(d)  and  (2)  of  HJl.  12471,  taken  to- 
gether, permit  courts  to  examine  ma- 
terial in  chambers  and  determine 
whether  it  truly  falls  within  the  exemp- 
tion for  national  defense  or  foreign  policy 
classified  matter.  This  change  should 


persuade  agencies  to  consider  more  care- 
fully whether  to  cl£issify  materisd. 

In  addition,  H.R.  12471  mandates  that 
the  Government  respond  quickly  to  com- 
plaints filed  imder  this  act  and,  at  the 
discretion  of  coiuis,  pay  attorney  fees 
and  other  litigation  costs  incurred  by 
victorious  plaintiffs.  The  measure  also 
establishes  that  agencies  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  Congress  on  their  perform- 
ance under  the  act.  All  these  provisions 
are  designed  to  stimulate  agencies  to 
comply  more  completely  and  promptly 
with  the  law,  and  on  close  questions,  to 
decide  in  favor  of  disclosure  of  informa- 
tion to  the  public. 

Before  closing,  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment about  an  omission  in  H.R.  12471. 
H.R.  4960,  which  Mr.  Horton  and  I  in- 
troduced and  on  which  the  subcommittee 
held  hearings,  included  a  title  estabUsh- 
ing  an  independent  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Commission. 

Our  belief  was  that  the  existence  of 
the  Commission,  authorized  to  review 
negative  responses  to  information  re- 
quests, would  have  been  an  incentive  for 
positive  agency  responses.  With  author- 
ity to  examine  classified  material,  the 
Commission  could  have  reUeved  judges 
of  the  burden  of  in  camera  inspection 
of  information.  Although  the  Commis- 
sion's rulings  would  have  been  advisory 
rather  than  mandatory,  its  rulings  would 
have  constituted  prima  facie  evidence  of 
improper  withholding  of  records.  Thus, 
we  anticipate  fewer  FOI  cases  would  end 
up  in  the  courts. 

The  decision  not  to  estab?iih  a  com- 
mission doe;  not  render  H.R.  12471  de- 
fective. We  can  establish  such  a  com- 
mission at  a  later  time,  if  need  be.  I 
mention  it  only  to  serve  notice  that  we 
are  serious  about  making  the  Freedom 
of  Inf  ormat:  on  Act  work. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  all  the  changes  which 
the  bill  before  us  makes  in  procedures 
of  the  Freeiom  of  Information  Act  are 
beneficial.  IITiey  will  lead,  I  believe,  to 
fuller  and  tinelier  sharing  of  information 
by  the  Government  with  the  people  of 
this  country.  The  objective  is  worthy, 
and  the  means  of  achieving  it  are  fair. 
I  urge  approval  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand this  legislation  is  to  require  the 
prompt  distribution  to  any  individual 
in  this  country  by  sale  or  otherwise  of 
(Government  documents  that  are  not 
otherwise  classified  tis  being  in  the  na- 
tional security?  Is  that  basically  correct? 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Yes.  That  is 
basically  correct.  The  present  law  re- 
quires that.  The  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  on  the  books  requires  that,  with 
certain  exemptions  that  are  spelled  out 
in  the  act. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  There  is  one  existing 
practice  that  troubles  me  already.  I 
wonder  if  this  bill  would  increase  that, 
that  is,  the  sale  by  the  Pedersd  Govern- 
ment of  a  list  of  names  that  they 
accumulate  which  are  then  used  by  the 
purchaser  for  the  purpose  of  solicitation 
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Mr.  ERLENBORN.  The  only  way  I  can  matlon  is  something  which  I  do  agree 
nature  or  another.  I  have  legislatio  i  that  answer  the  gentleman  Is  it  Is  the  same  with  very,  very  strongly.  I  believe  that 
I  have  introduced  which  would  pfthiblt     thing  that  makes  judges  experts  In  the    our  people  have  the  right  to  know  what 


the  Federal  Government   from 
these  lists  of  names  to  various 
In  this  country.  I  wonder  what  tits  act 
does  about  it. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  We  consider^  that 
problem  in  the  subcommittee  and  \  t  had 
testimony  from  interested  Indlvidt  lis  as 

must 
ound 


well  as  the  agencies  involved.  I 
confess  to  the  gentleman  that  we 
it  difficult  to  resolve  the  problAn   to 


everyone's  satisfaction  and,  theref 


re,  it 


is  not  included  here  in  this  legislat  on. 

I  am  sensitive  to  the  problem,  as  is 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
HoRTON)  who  has  also  introduce  leg' 
islation  similar  to  that  to  whlc  the 
gentleman  refers.  As  an  examj  le,  I 
understand  that  the  Department  i  t  the 
Treasury  has  made  available  the  i  ames 
of  all  those  who  are  listed  as  coll  ctors 
of  or  dealers  in  guns  and  weapons,  'hlch 
made  it  possible  for  those  with 
sticky  fingers  and  the  ability  to  treak 
into  a  person's  home  to  find  out  here 
such  weapons  might  be  available,  here 
they  could  Identify  people  who  were 
collectors  of  guns.  It  was  not  the  :  itent 
of  the  act,  and  I  hope  we  find  a  v^y  of 
resolving  that  problem 

Mr.    YOUNG    of    Florida.    Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    ERLENBORN.    I    yield    Uf   the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  than!  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

ised. 


On  the  point  I  had  orginally  r 


the  language  of  the  report  on  pige  7 
seems  to  me  to  give  the  court  the  priv- 
ilege  to  examine  now  in  camen 
information  or  documents  that 
be  relevant  to  the  national  defense 
a  change  from  the  existing  law.  Iv^  ^ 
new  law,  then. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Yes.  That  is 
the  piirposes   of   this   bill;    namel 


any 
ight 
It  is 


e  of 
,  to 
change  existing  law  in  this  respectllt  is 
the  result  of  the  decision  in  the  fink 
case  mentioned  by  the  chairman  o  the 
subcommittee,  Mr.  Moorhead.  In  that 
case  the  Supreme  Court,  said  tha  the 
courts  were  not  invested  with  autli  irity 
to  go  behind  the  stamped  docui  lent. 
Therefore,  the  decision  of  any  pers  n  in 
the  executive  branch  who  puts  a  s  unp 
of  "secret"  or  "classified"  or  whate  sr  It 
might  be  on  a  docimient  could  not  t  ;  re- 
viewed by  the  Court.  It  is  clearly  th  in 
tention  of  the  committee  to  make  lese 
documents  subject  to  Inspectloi  in 
camera  and  in  chambers,  not  in  pi  blic, 
by  the  judge,  who  can  then  decide  s  to 
whether  the  classification  is  proper  un- 
der the  Executive  order  authorizing  uch 
classification. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  WUl  the  fen- 
tleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  ten- 
tleman. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  have  a  lerl- 
ous  concern  about  that  very  point,  Eind 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  will  resi  and 
to  this  question.  Just  what  Is  it  hat 
makes  the  judge  an  expert  in  the  leld 
and  one  who  would  have  sufHcient  kn  wl 
edge  so  that  he  can  make  a  determ  cia 
tion  as  to  what  is  or  is  not  to  be  n  ide 
available  and  what  should  be  prohiq|ted 
from  public  distribution? 


lling  field  of  patent  law  and  copyright  law  or 
eople  all  of  the  other  laws  on  which  they  have 
to  pass  Judgment.  There  are  no  specific 
qualifications  for  a  judge  in  these  areas; 
a  Judge  Is  a  judge.  I  have  the  same  con- 
cern as  the  gentleman  has.  That  is  why 
I  recommended,  along  with  Mr.  Horton, 
the  creation  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Commission  which  could  develop  ex- 
pertise in  this  area  and  act  as  a  master 
in  chancery  or  an  adviser  to  the  court. 
I  expect,  as  I  said  in  my  prepared  re- 
marks today,  that  after  we  have  some  ex- 
perience under  this  new  provision  others 
may  tigree  that  we  need  a  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Commission. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  fiuther? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Let  me  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman's  statement  by 
saying  that  in  the  cases  you  mentioned 
the  Judge  does  have  written  law  and 
precedents  on  which  to  base  a  decision, 
but  In  the  case  of  classification  and  in  the 
case  of  making  the  decision  of  whether 
a  matter  is  relevant  to  national  defense 
and  national  security  he  does  not  have 
this  basis  on  which  to  make  such  a  de- 
cision. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  still  think  that  insofar  as  the  interna- 
tional commimity  is  concerned,  that  per- 
haps the  judge  might  consider  something 
to  be  unimportant  to  a  possible  potential 
«iemy  whereas  it  might  be  very,  very  im- 
portant to  that  potential  enemy,  and 
where  the  Judge  has  no  special  back- 
ground or  expertise  to  be  able  to  make  a 
reasonable  judgment  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  ERLENBOIiN.  The  gentleman  is 
accurate  in  saying  that  there  is  no  law 
that  establishes  the  criteria.  We  learned 
as  a  result  of  the  EUsberg  case  that 
there  is  no  official  secrets  act  in  this 
country,  even  though  in  other  coun- 
tries, England,  for  one,  there  are.  There- 
fore, what  we  operate  under  in  the  field 
of  classification  ts  the  Executive  order. 
We  have  an  amendment  In  this  bill  to 
paragraph  1  of  the  list  of  exemptions  so 
as  to  read  as  follows : 

(1)  Kuthortzed  under  crlterl*  est«bllsbed 
by  an  Executive  order  to  be  kept  secret  to 
the  Intereet  of  the  national  defense  or  for- 
eign policy. 

This  Will  give  direct  attention  of  the 
court  to  the  Executive  order  rather  than 
the  law,  since  we  have  none.  The  Execu- 
tive order  that  establishes  the  criteria 
in  such  an  Instance  would  be  used  by  the 
court  to  pass  judgment  on  whether  the 
criteria  In  the  Executive  order  has  been 
made  by  some  flimky  in  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  who  has  improperly  clas- 
sified such  document. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
I  have  <me  more  question. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  and  the  leadership  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  work  that  they  have  done 
in  bringing  out  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  amendments,  freedom  of  Infor- 


the  Government  Is  doing,  or  is  not  do- 
ing. But  again  I  must  register  my  objec- 
tion, and  my  strong  concern  about  this 
particular  matter  as  it  relates  to  our  na- 
tional defense,  and  as  to  who  might  be 
making  important  decisions  relative  to 
our  national  security  matters. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield.  Just  by  way  of 
responding  to  the  inquiries  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Young),  because 
I  believe  this  matter  Is  one  that  should 
be  made  clear  insofar  as  the  legislative 
history  Is  concerned :  The  framework  of 
the  committee's  consideration  of  this  bill 
was  against  the  recent  decision  in  the 
Sirica  case,  where  the  Circuit  Coiut  of 
Appeals  in  the  District  of  Columbia  did 
provide  for  in  camera  Inspection  of  docu- 
ments upon  which  the  President  claimed 
executive  privilege.  I  think  it  is  clear 
from  the  language  in  that  decision  that 
the  court  was  prepared   to  bend  over 
backward  to  honor  the  executive  claims 
of  privilege;  in  fact,  the  import  In  that 
decision  was  that  only  if  the  need  for 
such  revelation  of  the  Information  to  the 
grand  Jury  outweighed  the  national  in- 
terest   in    protecting    the    information 
would  the  court  order  that  it  be  dis- 
closed to  the  grand  Jury  in  that  case.  And 
all  of  the  other  decisions  which  we  have 
before  us  in  this  field  indicate  the  great 
reluctance  of  the  court  to  overrule  a  con- 
tention that  the  national  security  inter- 
ests are  paramount.  And  we  pass  this 
into  law  with  the  confidence  that  any 
court  will  examine  very  closely  the  mat- 
ter   of    national    seciulty    interest    as 
against  a  citizen  seeking  disclosure  of 
information,  and  that  the  court  Is  going 
to  be  very  reluctant  to  override  an  ad- 
ministrative decision  which  exists  in  the 
mind  of  the  administration  relative  to 
declassification  of  such  information.  And 
what  we  have  done  in  this  bill,  I  think, 
reaches  a  compromise  that  the  commit- 
tee has  in  the  language  of  this  bill  that, 
insofar  as  the  safeguards  of  our  national 
security  are  concerned,  that  should  not 
alone  be  the  single  criteria  that  would 
compel  a  court  not  to  override  such  an 
Executive  order  supposedly  only  because 
of  national  seciu-lty. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  McCloskey)  for  his  contribution, 
and  I  agree  with  what  the  gentleman 
has  said.  There  will  certainly  be  a  strong 
presumption  In  favor  of  declassification. 
I  say  this  because  of  the  testimony  be- 
fore our  committee  which  indicated  that 
the  power  to  classify  has  been  abused 
considerably  by  various  agencies  of  this 
Government. 

As  I  say,  we  had  plenty  of  testimony 
that  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  docu- 
ments have  been  improperly  classified 
in  the  first  place  and,  second,  not  declas- 
sified within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 
As  an  historical  example,  there  is  the 
so-called  Operation  Keelhaul  in  which 
documents  have  been  kept  secret  for  25 
or  30  years,  and  which  still  are  classified, 
to  keep  information  from  the  public 
about  what  apparently  was  a  very  black 
day  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
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We  really  do  not  know  why  the  secrecy 
has  been  kept,  even  though  there  have 
been  attempts  by  historians  to  get  at 
them.  The  documents  relate  to  events 
which  occurred  in  1946,  immediately 
after  World  War  n.  The  fact  that  they 
are  sUll  classified,  raises  questions  in 
one's  mind  as  to  whether  they  are  prop- 
erly classified  and  should  still  be  kept 
from  the  public  today,  in  1974. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  do  not  deny 
that  at  all.  There  are  classifications  that 
probably  have  been  the  result  of  some- 
one being  overly  cautious  in  their  clas- 
sification. I  would  make  the  point  though 
that  if  we  are  going  to  make  a  mistake, 
it  might  be  better  to  consider  making 
that  mistake  in  the  interest  of  a  strong 
national  security. 

The  second  point,  in  response  to  the 
gentleman  from  California,  I  recognize 
the  attempts  of  impartiality  of  the 
courts,  and  I  believe  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  sincerity  they  certainly 
could  be  trusted  with  this  program.  But 
I  am  also  aware,  as  is  he,  of  the  vast  num- 
bers of  unauthorized  leaks  of  Informa- 
Miaa,  leaks  In  fact  that  are  contrary  to 
the  law  that  have  come  from  some  of 
these  courts  that  the  gentleman  has 
mentioned. 

Mr.  CSiairmsui,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
H.R.  12471,  amending  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  of  1966.  I  am  certainly 
not  opposed  to  the  principle  of  streamlin- 
ing the  act  through  certain  procedural 
changes,  but  I  have  grave  reservations 
over  the  contents  of  one  change  which 
strikes  at  the  heart  of  our  national 
security. 

My  record  in  support  of  freedom  of 
information  cannot  be  challenged.  As  a 
Florida  State  Senator,  I  was  one  of  the 
primary  supporters  of  Florida's  land- 
nutfk  "Government  in  the  Sunshine" 
law.  Since  coming  to  Congress,  my  legis- 
lative activities  have  included  legisla- 
tion to  open  House  committee  meetings 
to  the  pubUc,  and  H.R.  1291,  a  biU  to 
amend  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
to  require  public  disclosure  of  records  by 
recipients  of  Federal  grants.  My  bill  re- 
quires that  a  willingness  to  provide  full 
public  disclosure  be  made  a  condition  to 
receiving  a  Federal  grant;  that  complete 
records  must  be  kept  on  how  these  funds 
are  spent;  and  that  refusal  to  make  these 
records  public  will  result  in  the  grant 
being  withdrawn. 

I  support  the  bill  before  us  today  in  its 
efforts  to  speed  public  access  to  agency 
Information  and  to  require  agencies  to 
provide  this  information  in  a  timely 
fashion.  Tliese  procedural  changes  would 
be  helpful  in  carrying  out  the  intent  of 
the  original  act. 

However,  section  552(b)(1)  of  the 
United  States  Code  clearly  states  that  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  does  not 
apply  to  matters  that  are  specifically  re- 
quired by  Executive  order  to  be  kept 
secret  in  the  interest  of  national  defense 
or  foreign  policy.  This  Is  the  first  of  nine 
specific  exemptions  from  the  provisions 
of  the  act. 

My  distinguished  colleagues  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee, 
however,  have  included  in  their  so-called 
procedural  amendments  a  change  in 
the  language  of  section  552 (b>  (1)  which 


could  effectively  negate  our  national 
security  classification  system.  Taken  in 
conjunction  with  lang^Iage  elsewhere  In 
the  bill,  it  permits  the  courts  to  examine 
in  camera  the  contents  of  agency  records 
to  determine  if  a  national  security 
exemption  has  been  properly  applied. 

This  is  a  specific  grant  of  authority  to 
the  courts  to  second-guess  security  classi- 
fications made  pursuant  to  an  Executive 
order  and  thus  constitutes  a  clear  threat 
to  our  national  defense.  As  the  Justice 
Department  noted  in  their  report  to  the 
Congress  on  this  legislation: 

No  system  of  security  classification  can 
work  satisfactorUy  If  judges  are  going  to 
substitute  their  interpretation  of  what 
should  be  given  a  security  classification  for 
those  of  the  government  officials  responsible 
for  the  program  requiring  classification. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Il- 
linois, the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Government  Operations  Committee, 
Congressman  Erlenborn,  himself  has  ad- 
mitted in  our  colloquy  earlier  today: 

That  there  wUl  certainly  be  a  strong  pre- 
sumption in  favor  of  declassification. 

This  does  not  bode  well  for  top  secret 
documents  on  our  national  defense  or 
foreign  policy  should  some  judge  de- 
cide it  would  be  more  in  the  interest  of 
the  Nation  to  make  them  available  to  the 
world. 

Both  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Illinois  and  my  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  McClosket)  have  pointed  out 
some  of  the  defects  of  the  existing  classi- 
fication system,  especially  with  regard 
to  older  defense  materials.  To  which  I 
would  respond  that  these  defects  have 
already  been  recognized  and  an  accel- 
erated effort  put  underway  to  remedy 
them. 

In  Executive  Order  11652,  dated  March 
8,  1972,  President  Nixon  not  only  recog- 
nized the  problems  of  overclassification 
and  the  denlsJ  to  historians  and  other 
interested  parties  of  decades-old  war 
records  and  foreign  policy  documents, 
he  ordered  the  implementation  of  an  ac- 
celerated  declassification  program.  Since 
that  time,  the  Nationsd  Archives  and 
Record  Service  has  sifted  through  close 
to  100  million  documents  and  reclassified 
most  of  them  so  that  they  are  available 
to  the  public.  According  to  the  Presi- 
dent's timetable,  ansrthing  over  a  certain 
age  is  automatically  declassified;  other 
documents  of  a  later  date  are  subject  to 
review.  Eventually,  anything  over  6  years 
of  age  will  be  subject  to  automatic  re- 
view and  declassification  unless  the  clas- 
sifying agency  can  prove  that  the  mate- 
rials still  fall  under  the  national  security 
aegis. 

Therefore,  because  this  procedure  is 
now  in  effect,  it  is  clear  that  the  thrust  of 
the  committee  amendment  is  against 
ciu'rent  defense  and  foreign  policy 
secrets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
American  people  want  a  Judge  to  decide 
what  national  defense  and  foreign  policy 
information  should  be  publicized.  In  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Florida 
which  I  have  the  privilege  of  represent- 
ing in  Congress.  86.2  percent  of  those 
responding  to  my  March  1972  congres- 
sional questionnaire  stated  that  they  did 
not  belle%e  that  the  news  media  should 


have  the  right  to  publish  or  broadcast 
secret  Government  information  deaUng 
with  national  security. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  as  one 
who  has  long  been  concerned  over  the 
erosion  of  our  national  defense  and  na- 
tional security  standards,  I  cannot 
stand  by  and  see  this  legislation  breeze 
through  the  House  without  drawing  at- 
tention to  its  one  glaring  defect.  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  this  exception,  I  support 
the  legislation  and  its  purposes,  but  will 
vote  against  it  on  final  passage  to  register 
my  concern  over  the  weakening  of  our 
national  security,  and  hope  that  our 
colleagues  in  the  other  body  will  elim- 
inate this  invidious  provision  so  that  I 
can  enthusiastically  support  the  bill  in 
its  final  form. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  comments. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Thone)  . 

Mr.  THONE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  having  assisted  in  the 
authorship  of  an  open  records  bill  in 
Nebraska  and  the  open  meetings  law  we 
have  in  that  State,  and  the  partially  open 
court  law,  I  strongly  endorse  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  12471,  a  bill  of  which  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  cosponsor. 

For  many  years,  I  have  advocated 
openness  in  Government.  We  must  make 
certain  the  public's  business  is  conducted 
in  public.  Before  I  came  to  Congress,  I 
helped  to  draft  and  worked  for  passage  of 
Nebraska's  open  meetings  and  open  rec- 
ords laws.  As  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  and  Government  Information 
Subcommittee,  I  have  been  impressed 
with  the  part  the  Freedom  of  Iriforma- 
tion  Act  has  played  in  making  Govern- 
ment more  accessible  to  the  people.  Our 
hearings  last  year  showed,  however,  that 
there  is  a  need  for  improvement  of  this 
law. 

The  hearings  demonstrated  that  if 
there  is  a  way  that  a  law  can  be  inter- 
preted to  promote  secrecy  and  to  deny 
the  public  access  to  public  records,  some 
Government  officials  will  find  that  way. 
For  example,  the  present  law  states  that 
agencies  must  respond  to  any  request  to 
look  at  "identifiable  records."  Some  agen- 
cies have  interpreted  this  language  so 
that  a  citizen  can  obtain  a  document  only 
if  he  or  she  knows  the  precise  title  or  the 
file  number.  To  prevent  such  pettifog- 
gery, we  propose  to  amend  the  law  so 
that  agencies  will  have  to  respond  to 
any  request  which  "reasonably  describes 
such  records." 

Here  is  another  exsmiple  of  the  bureau- 
cratic urge  for  secrecy.  The  present  law 
states  that  an  agency  must  make  non- 
classified Federal  records  "available  for 
public  inspection  by  copying."  Some 
agencies  have  interpreted  this  language 
to  mean  that  a  citisen  can  find  out  the 
language  in  a  public  document  only  if 
he  comes  to  the  agency  headquarters 
with  pencil  and  paper  and  copies  what  is 
in  the  record. 

TO  correct  this,  the  proposed  language 
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declares  that  with  such  noncjassifled 
Information,  agencies  shall  "pfomptly 
publish  and  distribute — by  sale  of  other- 
wise— copies."  11 

Information  Is  available  onlyjllf  It  is 
timely.    Therefore,    there    are  If  several 
amendments  to  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  In  the  bill  before  ypu  that 
would  require  the  Government! to  *ct 
more  expeditlouslj'.  if  an  agencjjr  is  In 
doubt  as  to  whether  a  record  should  be 
made  available  to  the  public, 
notify  the  person  asking  for  th 
mation  within  10  days  whether 
quest  will  be  answered,  and  If 
reason  for  the  refusal.  The  clt_ 
then  appeal  to  the  head  of  that 
and   a  reply  must   be   forthco; 
20  days.  | 

We  also  want  to  correct  a  time  ^ement 
that  is  unfair.  If  a  citizen  suesSto  get 
access  to  Government  records,  II  imder 
present  law  his  attorney  must  ripspond 
to  Government  motions  within  ^  days. 
The  Government,  however,  is  gs^en  60 
days  to  reply  to  motions  by  thi  other 
side.  Our  bill  would  amend  the|aw  to 
put  both  sides  on  equal  footing,  ;swith  a 
20-day  limit  for  replying. 

A  recent  Supreme  Court  decis 
left  a  citizen  with  no  place  to 

an  agency  classifies  material  wh    _ 

citizen  believes  should  be  noncl#sified. 
At  present,  courts  can  only  determine 
If  the  mechanics  of  the  law  and  fexecu- 
tive  orders  were  faithfully  follofed  In 
classifying  a  document.  Our  ametllment 
would  give  the  courts  the  authoflty  to 
examine  document  In  camera  to 
mine  If  the  Information  In  disp 
tually  falls  within  the  criteria  of 
ecutive  order. 

The  Federal  Government  has 
times  gone  to  great  expense  of  lit 
to    deny    citizen    access    to 
Information. 

On  at  least  one  or  two  occasio 
emment  officials  have  displayed 
tude  that  could  be  interpreted 
Ing  to  a  citizen.  "If  you  want  .^. 
formation,    sue   the   Government"    To 
make  Federal  officials  think  twlc^about 
engaging  In  litigation  when  the  G|vem- 
ment  does  not  have  a  strong  c&i^.  our 
bill  would  provide  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  pay  "reasonable  a^omey 
fees  and  other  litigation  costs"  gf  citi- 
zens who  win  cases  under  the  Fieedom 
of  Information  Act.  ;i 

One  of  the  most  beneficial  amendments 
being  proposed  to  this  law.  In  m|  opin- 
ion. Is  one  requiring  annual  re[i>rts  to 
Congress.  Each  agency  shall  tefl  Con- 
gress each  year  how  many  tlme^i  It  has 
determined  not  to  comply  with  requests 
for  records,  how  many  appeal  there 
have  been,  the  results  of  the  appeals,  a 
copy  of  each  rule  made  regardtig  the 
Fieedom  of  Information  Act,  anc^a  copy 
of  the  fee  schedule  and  the  f^s  col- 
lected for  making  records  a^llable. 
Through  these  reports,  we  will  |)e  able 
to  determine  which  agencies  are  fespon- 
slve  to  the  public  and  which  are  jiot. 

I  salute  the  gentleman  from  R|nnsyl- 
vanla  (Mr.  Moorhead),  the  chahiaan  of 
the  Foreign  Operations  and  Govttfnment 
Information  Subcommittee,  and  ti^e  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  ERLBtBORN), 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  ^e  sub- 
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committee.  They  have  carefully  written 
amendments  to  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  worthy  of  your  approval.  It  was 
a  pleasure  to  be  associated  with  them  In 
producing  this  legislation.  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Parris)  . 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should 
like  to  pursue  the  response  the  gentleman 
made  a  moment  ago  to  the  Inquiries  from 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Yotmc) , 
Did  I  understand  the  gentleman  to  say 
that  in  an  in  camera  Inspection  by  the 
court  of  Information  that  the  gentleman 
assumes  hypothetically.  for  the  purposes 
of  this  colloquy,  has  to  do  with  national 
security,  that  the  court  in  this  legislation 
would  look  to  the  provisions  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive order  that  classifies  that  material 
under  the  national  security  exemption 
rather  than  to  the  material  Itself? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  No.  I  am  afraid  the 
gentleman  misunderstood.  The  amend- 
ment that  we  have  on  the  bill  says  that 
the  material  must  be  classified  under  cri- 
teria established  by  the  Executive  order, 
and  this  Is  the  authority  for  classifying 
the  material.  The  court  will  look  at  the 
material  and  see  wliether  or  not  it  prop- 
erly falls  within  the  area  established  by 
the  Executive  order  for  classification.  If 
it  fits  the  criteria  of  the  Executive  order, 
so  the  court  would  be  looking  to  the  ma- 
terial itself. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  If  the  genUeman  would 
yield  further,  let  us  perhaps  try  to  draw 
an  analogy  here  where  some  individual 
wants  to  determine  some  Information 
from  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  comes  back 
and  says  under  this  statute,  if  it  is  law, 
that  this  particular  material  has  some 
sensitive  national  security  asi>ects  to  it. 
Would  It  then  presumably  not  deliver 
that  material,  and  the  process  would 
go  on,  and  there  would  be  an  inspection 
In  camera,  a  Judicial  proceeding? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Might  I  hiterrupt 
the  gentleman  at  that  point?  Once  there 
has  been  a  refusal,  the  matter  is  moot 
unless  the  party  seeking  the  Information 
takes  the  next  affirmative  step  of  Insti- 
tuting suit. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  understand,  and  I  have 
gone  by  that  step.  That  material  that 
has  been  determined  by  the  appropriate 
Government  agency  or  Government  of- 
ficial within  the  Department  of  Defense 
would  then  presumably  be  delivered  or 
made  in  some  way  available  to  the  court 
for  examination,  so  that  the  court  it- 
self would  review  the  documents,  or 
whatever  the  case  may  be,  and  deter- 
mine that  that  was  in  fact  sensitive  na- 
tional security  information. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  The  court  could. 
The  court  would  not  be  required  to.  We 
say  that  the  court  may  inspect  in 
camera.  That  Is  one  device  that  would 
be  made  available  to  the  court.  The  court 
is  not  required  to. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Would  it  not  be  a  rea- 
sonable presumption  that  if  the  court 
is  going  to  make  an  intelligent  decision 
about  the  sensitivity.  It  Is  going  to  have 
to  look  at  the  material? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Not  necessarily.  It 
may  be  that  the  description  of  the  docu- 
ment Itself  would  be  sulQclent.  If  some- 


one were  asking,  for  Instance,  for  the 
plans  for  a  new  weapons  system  or 
something  like  that.  It  would  be  quite 
apparent  on  the  face  of  the  request  that 
this  material  is  properly  classified. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman 
would  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  sup^ 
plement  to  that  response? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man  for  yielding. 

Again,  we  examined  this  matter 
against  the  Sirica  case  decision.  There 
the  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  that  if  the 
President  offered  a  statement  to  the 
court  as  to  the  reasons  why  the  docu- 
ments were  being  withheld,  the  court 
would  hear  arguments  on  those  issues, 
and  only  if  the  arguments  were  not  sat- 
isfactory to  the  court  would  the  court 
then  order  that  the  documents  be  pro- 
duced for  In  camera  inspection.  Using 
this  authorization  imder  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Executive  order,  if  that 
circuit  court  decision  which  remains  law 
is  followed,  we  would  assume  that  the 
court  would  not  order  the  production  of 
the  dociunents  imless  the  arguments  as 
to  the  documents  themselves  were  not 
persuasive. 

And  the  executive  branch  imder  the 
Executive  order,  having  the  power  to 
classify  matters  as  "Top  Secret."  "Se- 
cret." or  "Confidential,"  we  would  as- 
sume the  court  would  apply  very  strict 
rules  before  applying  the  in  camera  ex- 
amination of  the  documents  themselves. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  yield- 
ing, and  I  congratulate  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  for  his  leadership  as  well  as 
that  shown  by  the  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Moorhead)  for  bringing 
a  very  well  constructed  and  very  well- 
balanced  piece  of  legislation  before  the 
House. 

It  is  necessary,  1  think,  to  point  out 
that  most  of  the  changes  which  this  bill 
would  make  In  existing  law  are  proced- 
ural in  nature  but  they  are  of  consider- 
able significance  In  the  administration. 
Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  regarding 
the  national  defense  issue  which  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  have  talked  about, 
do  I  understand  that  the  in-camera  re- 
view by  the  judge  would  be  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  the  ma- 
terial had  been  classified  consistent  with 
the  criteria  or  does  the  judge  have  the 
right  to  question  the  criteria.  Before  re- 
sponding I  would  appreciate  it  if  the 
gentleman  will  direct  his  attention  to 
the  language  in  the  bill  which  says: 

Authortzed  under  criteria  established  by 
an  Executive  order  to  b«  kept  secret  In  the 
Interest  of  the  national  defense  or  foreign 
policy. 

My  question  la  whether  or  not  the 
judge  can  question  whether  those  cri- 
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terla  were  established  in  the  Interest  of 
the  national  defense  or  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion In  answering  the  gentleman  that  the 
court  would  not  have  the  rjght  to  review 
the  criteria.  The  court  wouW  only  review 
the  material  to  see  If  it  conformed  with 
the  criteria.  The  description  "in  the  In- 
terest of  the  national  defense  or  foreign 
policy"  is  descriptive  of  the  area  that  the 
criteria  have  been  established  in  but  does 
not  give  the  court  the  power  to  review 
the  criteria. 

Mr.  TREEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
does  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
concur  in  that  interpretation,  that  the 
criteria  themt  elves  may  not  be  reviewed? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  the  coiu-t  must 
accept  the  language  of  the  Executive 
order  as  It  was  written. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  what  we 
were  concerned  about  Is  a  statement  in 
the  Supreme  Coiu-t  construing  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act.  Justice  Potter 
Stewart  said: 

Instead  the  Congress  has  buUt  into  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  an  exemption 
that  provides  no  means  to  question  an  Ex- 
ecutive decision  to  stamp  a  document  "Se- 
cret" however  cynical,  myopic  or  even  cor- 
rupt the  decision  might  have  been. 

But  It  Is  that  kind  of  thinking  of  the 
Court  which  we  wanted  to  alter. 

Mr.  REGDLA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chaifman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I,  too,  support  the  amendments  to 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  con- 
tained in  HJl.  12471.  These  amendments 
will,  in  my  estimation,  improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  act  by  stimulating 
Federal  agencies  to  disclose  more  Gov- 
ernment information  to  the  public  and 
to  disclose  it  more  quickly. 

When  we  think  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  and  providing  access  to 
Govemment  information,  I  know  that 
most  people  think  In  terms  of  affording 
entry  to  material  In  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. We  often  forget  that  the  Federal 
Ckivemment  has  offices  in  communities 
all  around  the  country,  and  that  each 
of  these  offices  also  maintains  informa- 
tion which  is  important  to  many  citi- 
zens. As  we  decentralize  Govemment 
further,  we  will  have  more  of  these  of- 
flces,  and  they  will  maintain  increasing 
amounts  of  Important  data. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  ap- 
plies to  matters  which  are  In  these  local 
Federal  offices,  as  well  as  those  which 
are  at  the  seat  of  Govemment.  Regret- 
tably, many  officials  and  employees  at 
these  offices  are  not  familiar  with  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  Requests  for  in- 
formation made  to  them  must  often  be 
referred  to  Washington,  and  as  a  result 
are  complied  with  slowly,  if  at  all.  Pub- 
lic access  to  Govemment  data  is  conse- 
quently frustrated  not  due  to  any  malice 
or  Intent  to  deceive,  but  merely  to  ig- 
norance of  the  law. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  various  agen- 
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cles  covered  by  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  Willi  take  the  occasion  of  con- 
gressional consideration  of  amendments 
to  this  law  to  educate  their  employees  in 
general  offices  about  it.  Perhaps  enact- 
ment of  these  amendments,  with  its  con- 
sequent demands  on  agencies  for  in- 
creased speed  and  scope  of  disclosure, 
will  effectively  require  agencies  to  make 
their  employees  outside  this  city  aware 
of  the  FOI  law. 

However  greater  responsiveness  of 
Federal  offices  to  the  people  they  serve 
can  be  achieved,  I  shall  be  happy  to  see 
it  occur.  I  view  H.R.  12471  as  a  means 
of  accomplishing  that  goal.  For  that  rea- 
son, as  well  as  those  cited  by  previous 
speakers,  I  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  further  matter  that 
we  may  look  at  is  that  these  agencies  are 
located  not  just  in  Washington,  but  also 
around  the  country,  and  these  agencies 
ought  to  be  accessible  to  the  public,  as 
well  as  those  agencies  in  Washington.  I 
think  this  is  an  important  dimension  of 
the  biU. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chahman,  oiw 
committee  has  worked  long  and  hard  to 
produce  H.R.  12471  as  a  genuinely  bi- 
partisan measure  to  strengthen  and  to 
improve  the  operation  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  A  total  of  19  days  of 
Investigative  and  legislative  hearings 
were  held  on  the  act  In  1972  and  1973 
by  our  Foreign  Operations  and  Govem- 
ment Information  Subcommittee,  imder 
the  chairmanship  of  the  gentlemsm  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Moorhead).  Another 
9  days  of  open  markup  sessions  were 
held  by  the  subcommittee  during  the 
past  months  to  revise.  Improve,  and  re- 
fine the  language  of  these  amendments 
so  that  we  could  have  unanimous  agree- 
ment by  our  subcommittee  and  full  com- 
mittee members — both  Republicans  and 
Democrats. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  freedom  of  infor- 
mation Issue — dramatized  so  effectively 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Moss)  during  his  16  years  as  chairman 
of  this  subcommittee — has  never  been  a 
partisan  one.  The  committee  has  been 
diligent  In  advancing  and  protecting  the 
public's  "right  to  know"  during  the  past 
four  administrations — two  Repiiblican 
and  two  Democratic.  We  have  fought  the 
Govemment  bureaucrat's  penchant  for 
secrecy  for  almost  20  years  in  oiu*  com- 
mittee and  have  saved  the  American 
taxpayers  imtold  millions  of  dollars  In 
the  process. 

The  amendments  to  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  of  1966  that  are  pro- 
posed in  HJl.  12471  are  the  first  to  be 
considered  since  Its  enactment.  This  is  a 
highly  technical  and  complex  subject, 
and  the  committee  has  been  exceedingly 
careful  and  deliberate  in  the  amending 
process.  Some  may  feel  that  we  have  not 
gone  far  enough.  For  example,  the  lan- 
guage of  only  one  of  the  nine  exemptions 
contained  in  section  552(b)  of  the  act 
is  changed  at  all.  We  felt  that,  by  ard 
large,  the  Federal  courts  were  doing  a 
creditable  Job  In  Interpreting  the  lan- 


guage of  most  exemptions  in  a  way  con- 
sistent with  the  original  Intent  of  the 
Congress.  The  clear  trend  in  case  law 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
has  been  tilted  toward  the  public's  "right 
to  know"  and  against  Govemment  bu- 
reaucratic secrecy,  and  that  is  the  way  it 
should  be. 

Although  most  of  the  amendments  to 
the  law  proposed  by  H.R.  12471  are  pro- 
cedural in  nature,  they  are  nonetheless 
of  significant  importance  in  Improving 
the  day-to-day  administration  of  the 
act.  As  examples,  I  call  attention  to  the 
specific  time  limits  provided  in  this  bill 
for  an  agency's  response  to  a  request  for 
Information  from  the  public.  Also,  the 
requirement  that  indexes  of  certain 
types  of  Information  "be  published  and 
distributed  by  sale  or  otherwise"  by  each 
Federal  agency  and  the  discretionary  au- 
thority given  the  courts  to  award  attor- 
ney fees  and  costs  to  plaintiffs  who  pre- 
vail against  the  Govemment  In  freedom 
of  information  litigation.  Amendments 
relating  to  the  court  review  provisions 
of  the  act  likewise  reaffirm  the  original 
intent  of  Congress  in  the  definition  of 
the  term  "de  novo";  they  also  confirm 
our  support  of  discretionary  use  by  the 
courts  of  in  camera  review  of  contested 
records  to  clearly  determine  If  they  are 
properly  withheld  imder  the  criteria  of 
the  exemptions  set  forth  In  section  552 
(b)  of  the  present  law. 

This  is  a  meaningful  and  important 
bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  one  which  de- 
serves the  support  of  every  Member  of 
this  body.  By  passing  HJl.  12471  with 
an  overwhelming  vote  we  may  begin  to 
repair  the  grave  erosion  of  pubUc  confi- 
dence in  our  governmental  institutions 
that  has  resulted  from  recent  Watergate 
scandals,  secrecy,  and  coverup. 

Mr.  M(X)RHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  orig- 
inal author  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Moss) , 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  8  years  ago 
when  the  Congress  passed  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  without  a  single  dis- 
senting vote,  I  thought  we  had  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  the  courts  would 
have  the  power  to  examine  classified 
documents  in  camera  and  determine 
whether  they  had  been  properly  classi- 
fied. 

The  criteria  for  each  classification — 
confidential,  secret,  and  top  secret — had 
been  set  forth  clearly  in  an  Executive 
order  by  the  President.  Either  a  classified 
document  meets  the  test  of  the  criteria 
or  It  does  not.  It  is  just  that  simple. 

It  does  not  require  an  Einstein.  What 
It  does  require  is  some  inteUIgence,  sensi- 
tivity, conamonsense,  and  an  appreciation 
for  the  right  of  the  people  to  know  what 
their  Govemment  is  doing  and  why.  I 
have  confidence  our  Judges  have  these 
qualities. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  to  make  dum- 
mies out  of  them  by  insisting  they  accept 
without  question  an  affidavit  from  some 
bureaucrat — anxious  to  protect  his  de- 
cisions whether  they  be  good  or  bad — 
that  a  particular  document  was  properly 
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classified  and  should  remalif  secret.  No 
bureaucrat  is  going  to  adml;  he  might 
have  made  a  mistake.  | 

If  that  sounds  partisan  o]||too  severe 
a  criticism,  I  would  lilce  to  qilpte  directly 
from  a  statement  of  the  Prescient  of  the 
United  States  only  2  years  a^.  He  said: 

Unfortunately,  the  system  Of  classifica- 
tion which  has  evolved  in  the  l^ilted  States 
has  failed  to  meet  the  standardi  of  an  open 
and  democratic  society,  allowLnjg  too  many 
papers  to  be  classified  for  too  l>ng  a  time. 
The  controls  which  have  been  imposed  on 
classification  authority  have  Aroved  un- 
workable, and  classification  ha^  frequently 
served  to  conceal  bureaucratic  inlstakes  or 
to  prevent  embarrassment  to  ffflclals  and 
administrations.  ...  ^ 

The  many  abuses  of  the  sec«|-lty  system 
can  no  longer  be  tolerated.  Fundamental  to 
our  wa^  of  life  U  the  belief  th«  when  In- 
formation which  properly  belongs  to  the 
public  la  systematically  wlthheld|>y  those  In 
power,  the  people  soon  become  ignorant  of 
their  own  affairs,  distrustful  offthose  who 
managA  them,  and — eventuallyt-lncapable 
of  determining  their  own  destln" 
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Although  the  preswit  Pr_. 
formation  Act  requires  de  n 
mination  of  agency  actions  b 
eral  courts,  the  Supreme  Cou: 
lems  to  the  extent  which  cou 
gage  in  in  camera  inspectlo 
held  records. 

A  recent  Supreme  Court  dc 
that  under  the  present  langu 
act,  the  content  of  documen 

under  section  552(b)(1) — pe.^ „  ^ 

national  defense  or  f <H«ign  polcy  infor- 
mation— is  not  reviewable  by  (le  courts 
under  the  de  novo  requlreme 
tlon  552(a)  (3).  The  Court  d 
the  limit  of  Judicial  inquiry 
termination  whether  or  not 

mation  was,  in  fact,  marked  wl^ 

slflcation  under  specific  requirements  of 
an  Executive  order,  and  that  tlfs  deter- 
mination was  satisfied  by  anpifBdavlt 
from  the  agency  controlling  tlfc  infor- 
mation. In  camera  inspection  ofThe  doc- 
uments by  the  Court  to  determine  If  the 
Information  actually  falls  withijthe  cri- 
teria of  the  Executive  order  wa|  specifi- 
cally rejected  by  the  Court  in  is  inter- 
pretation of  section  552(b)  (1)  olthe  act. 
However,  In  his  conciuring  oijnlon  in 
the  Mink  case,  Mr.  Justice  StSwirt  in- 
vited Congress  to  clarify  its  intett  in  this 
regard.  | 

Two  amendments  to  the  act  fccluded 
In  this  bill  are  aimed  at  incresiing  the 
authority  of  the  courts  to  en^e  In  a 
fuU  review  of  agency  action  wlttfrespect 
to  information  classified  by  thelpepart- 
ment  of  Defense,  the  Departjient  of 
Defense,  the  Department  of  Stite,  and 
other  agencies  under  Executive  older  au- 
thority. 3 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  the  Intei^  of  the 
committee  that  the  Federal 
free  to  employ  whatever  means 
necessary  to  discharge  their  res 
itles.  This  was  also  the  intent 
when   Congress   acted,   but   thi 
amendments  contained  in  the  b 

you  today  make  it  crystal  clear.  ^ „ 

yoxu:  unanimous  support  for  thjl  legis 
latlon  which  Is  Intended  to  cld|e  such 
loopholes  and  make  the  right  ib  know 
more  meaningful  to  the  American 
people. 


I  would  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, too,  I  know  the  concern  expressed 
by  at  least  two  Members  In  the  questions 
dh^ted  to  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlen- 
BORN),  that  the  classifications  of  many 
of  these  documents  are  made  at  such 
low  levels  in  the  bureaucracy  of  Gov- 
ernment that  one  would  be  almost 
shocked  to  even  find  out  that  they  had 
the  authority  to  impose  a  classification 
stamp. 

We  found  at  one  time  that  classifica- 
tion authority  was  being  exercised  by 
over  2  million  persons  in  the  Federal 
bureaucracy.  Many  of  those  docimients 
were  classified  with  little  imderstanding 
on  the  part  of  the  classifiers  and  remain 
hidden  from  public  view.  Many  of  those 
documents  could  be  the  subject  of  action 
proposed  to  be  taken  in  court  under  the 
provisions  of  the  language  now  being 
amended  to  fiu-ther  clarify  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act.  I  think  the  amend- 
ments are  most  worthwhile. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  yielding  the 
floor.  I  would  like  to  address  a  question 
to  the  gentlemsui  from  Pennsylvania 
( Mr.  MooRHEAD ) ,  regarding  the  report 
language  on  page  9  imder  the  subhead- 
ing, "Information  to  Congress." 

As  I  understand  it.  I  think  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  in  no  way  do  we 
modify  the  rights  of  the  Congress  by 
any  of  the  language  contained  in  the 
amendments  now  pending  before  this 
committee. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  is  the  usual  case,  the 
gentleman  from  California  Is  100  percent 
correct. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  join  the  gentleman  In  the  well  In 
expressing  my  very  genuine  support  for 
this  legislation,  and  commend  not  only 
the  gentleman  In  the  well,  but  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Committee  for  bringing  forth 
this  legislation  which  will  correct  two 
major  defects  In  the  court's  decision 
rendered  In  the  Mink  against  EPA  case. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  HH. 
12471,  legislation  to  amend  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act. 

As  Congress  moves  to  reform  our  elec- 
tion laws,  it  is  also  essential  that  we 
move  forward  on  another  front  to  bring 
Government  closer  to  the  people.  This  is 
in  the  area  of  governmental  informa- 
tion, the  free  flow  of  which  Is  the  well- 
spring  of  our  constitutional  democracy. 
Fortunately,  we  have  an  excellent  ve- 
hicle for  this.  The  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act,  first  enacted  In  1966,  pro- 
vides a  tested  and  workable  mechanism 
for  assuring  the  disclosure  of  Informa- 
tion to  the  public  whOe  at  the  same 
time  protecting  the  confidentiality  of  the 
Government  process  where  necessary. 


Acting  on  the  experience  gained  under 
the  basic  statute,  we  can  refine  and  im- 
prove the  act  as  needed.  H.R.  12471  is 
an  effort  to  do  this.  It  is  a  carefully 
considered  and  drafted  bill  which  was 
reported  out  unanimously  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  It  makes  spare  and  judicious 
changes  in  the  act,  the  need  for  which 
has  been  fully  demonstrated  by  events  In 
the  information  area. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  one  such  change 
in  particular,  as  I  was  a  participant  in 
the  events  which  showed  the  act  must 
be  clarified.  On  January  22,  1973  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  rendered  Its  deci- 
sion in  the  case  of  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  against  Mink,  et  al.  This 
was  the  first  interpretation  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  had  initiated  the  suit  a  year 
earlier  with  32  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress as  coplaintiffs.  We  sought  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  as  private  Individ- 
uals to  compel  the  executive  branch  to 
release  papers  on  the  nuclear  test  "Can- 
nikin." At  the  time.  Congress  was  mak- 
ing a  decision  on  whether  to  authorize 
and  appropriate  funds  for  the  test. 

In  our  suit,  we  asked  that  the  judicial 
branch  rule  on  the  Executive's  compli- 
ance with  provisions  of  the  act.  We  se- 
cured an  appeals  court  directive  to  the 
Federal  district  judge  to  review  the  docu- 
ments in  camera  to  determine  which,  if 
any,  should  be  released.  This  seemed  en- 
Urely  proper  to  us  as  an  Initial  step  under 
the  act,  since  the  act  does  provide  for 
court  determination  under  section  (a)  (3) 
on  a  de  novo  basis  of  the  validity  of 
Executive  withholdings. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  Mink  case  the 
Supreme  Court  reached  a  decision  that 
most  of  us  regard  as  somewhat  tortuous 
In  this  regard.  When  the  executive 
branch  took  the  appeals  court  decision 
to  the  Higher  Court  on  certlorari,the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  in  camera  reviews 
of  material  classified  by  the  President  as 
national  defense  and  foreign  policy  mat- 
ters are  not  authorized  or  permitted  by 
the  act. 

The  basis  of  this  decision  was  the  act's 
list  of  exemptions  from  compelled  disclo- 
sure. Exemption  No.  1,  under  section  (b) 
a)  of  the  act,  exempts  matters  author- 
ized by  specific  Executive  order  to  be  kept 
secret  in  the  interest  of  the  national 
defense  or  foreign  policy.  Somehow,  the 
Supreme  Court  decided  that  once  the 
Executive  had  shown   that  documents 
were  so  classified,  the  judiciary  could  not 
Intrude.  Thus,  the  mere  rubberstamping 
of  a  document  as  "Secret"  or  "Ccmfiden- 
tial"  could  forever  Immunize  It  from  dis- 
closiu«.  All  the  courts  could  do  was  to 
determine  whether  It  was  so  stamped.  An 
affidavit  was  used  In  the  Mink  case  to 
prove  this.  No  judge  ever  saw  the  docu- 
ments at  all,  not  even  their  cover  page. 
The  abuses  Inherent  In  such  a  system 
of  imrestrained  secrecy  are  obvious.  As 
the  system  has  operated,  there  Is  no 
specific  Executive  order  for  each  classi- 
fied  document.   Instead,   the  President 
issued  one  single  Executive  order  estab- 
lishing the  entire  classification  system, 
and  all  of  the  millions  of  documents 
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stamped  "Secret"  imder  this  over  suc- 
ceeding years  are  now  forever  immune 
from  even  the  most  superficial  judicial 
scrutiny.  A  lower-level  bureaucrat  could 
stamp  the  Manhattan  telephone  direc- 
tory "Top  Secret"  and  no  court  could 
order  this  changed.  Under  the  Supreme 
Court  edict,  the  Executive  need  only  dis- 
patch an  affidavit  signed  by  some  lowly 
ofiBcial  certifying  that  the  directory  was 
classified  pursuant  to  tlie  Executive 
order,  and  no  action  could  be  taken. 

Obviously,  something  must  be  done  to 
correct  this  ridiculous  Court  interpreta- 
tion. It  need  not  be  a  drastic  step.  Ac- 
tually, it  was  the  original  Intention  of 
Congress  In  adopting  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  to  Increase  the  disclo- 
sure of  information.  Congress  authorized 
de  novo  probes  by  the  judiciary  as  a 
check  on  arbitrary  withholding  actions 
by  the  Executive.  Typically,  the  de  novo 
process  involves  in  camera  inspections. 
These  have  been  done  by  lower  courts 
in  the  case  of  materials  withheld  under 
other  exemptions  in  the  act.  They  can 
be  barred  under  exemption  No.  1, 
only  through  a  misguided  reading  of  the 
act  and  by  ignoring  the  wrongful  conse- 
quences. 

H.R.  12471  contains  two  minor 
changes  in  the  act  to  correct  this  aspect 
of  the  Mink  decision  and  make  crystal 
clear  that  courts  have  authority  to  make 
In  camera  inspections  of  original  docu- 
ments, no  matter  under  what  exemp- 
tion they  were  withheld,  to  assure  com- 
pliance with  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act. 

"Hie  first  change  inserts  the  words 
"and  may  examine  the  contents  of  any 
agency  records  In  camera  to  determine 
whether  such  records  or  any  part  thereof 
shall  be  withheld  under  any  of  the  ex- 
emptions set  forth"  in  the  act.  This 
change  will  remove  all  doubt  that  courts 
have  discretionary  authority  to  utilize 
in  camera  Inspections  when  they  be- 
lieve it  is  desirable.  It  does  not  compel 
such  actions  but  leaves  it  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court. 

The  other  change  brought  about  by  the 
Mink  decision  revises  the  wording  of  ex- 
emption No.  1.  Instead  of  refer- 
ring merely  to  matters  specifically  re- 
quired by  Executive  order  to  be  kept 
secret,  it  will  exempt  matters  "author- 
ized under  criteria  established  by  an 
Executive  order  to  be  kept  secret."  This 
will  give  courts  leeway  to  probe  into  the 
justification  of  the  classification  itself. 
The  change  will  empower  courts  to  de- 
termine whether  the  matters  meet  the 
criteria  established  by  the  Executive  or- 
der under  which  they  were  withheld.  In 
effect,  courts  will  be  able  to  rule  on 
whether  disclosure  actually  would  bring 
about  damage  to  the  national  security  or 
on  whatever  other  test  is  set  forth  in  the 
Executive  order  as  justification  for  the 
classification.  Our  intention  in  making 
this  change  is  to  place  a  judicial  check  on 
arbitrary  actions  by  the  Executive  to 
withhold  Information  that  might  be  em- 
barrasshig,  politically  sensitive,  or  other- 
wise concealed  for  Improper  reasons 
rather  than  truly  vital  to  national  de- 
fense or  foreign  policy.  We  are  not  say- 


ing any  materitd  must  be  released,  only 
that  It  must  be  submitted  to  an  impar- 
tial judge  to  determine  whether  its  with- 
holding meets  the  provisions  and  pur- 
poses of  the  act. 

I  believe  these  changes  are  essential  if 
we  are  to  restore  the  proper  functioning 
of  our  democratic  process.  I  ask  for  ap- 
proval of  H.R.  12471. 

Finally  in  closing,  I  would  like  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Members  of  Congress  in 
1971,  who  joined  me  in  my  suit  against 
the  Government,  which  led  to  the  Mink 
against  EPA  decision.  The  Members  of 
Congress  who  were  coplaintiffs  are: 
List  of  CorLAiNTiFFS 

(Senp.tor)  James  Abourezk,  Bella  S.  Abzug, 
Herman  BadUlo,  (the  late)  Nick  Begich, 
Phillip  Burton,  William  Clay,  (former  Rep.) 
John  G.  Dow,  Robert  F.  Drinan,  Bob  Ec!i- 
hardt,  Don  Edwards,  William  D.  Ford,  Donald 
M.  Frarer,  Michael  Harrington,  Augustus  F. 
Hawkins,  Ken  Hechler,  Jamr>s  J.  Howard, 

Robert  W.  Kastenmeier,  Edward  I.  Koch. 
R?bert  L.  Leggett,  Spark  M.  Matsunaga, 
Romano  L.  Mazzoli,  (former  Rep.)  Abner  J. 
Mikva,  Parren  J.  Mitchell,  John  E.  Moss, 
Thomas  M.  Rees,  Teno  Roncallo,  Benjamin  S. 
Rosenthal,  Edward  R.  Roybal,  (the  late) 
William  P.  Ryan,  (former  Rep.)  James  H. 
Scheuer,  John  F.  Seiberllng,  Frank  Thomp- 
son, Jr. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Califoi-nia  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  1  additional  minute 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Moss) . 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  tliis  has 
Leen  a  vei-y  long  struggle  for  many  of  us, 
including  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  in 
the  case  we  brought  against  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  disclosure  of  information 
which  we  felt  was  so  essential  in  our  de- 
liberations. The  actions  of  this  commit- 
tee today  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
House  will  serve  to  enlarge  not  only  our 
ability  but  the  ability  of  the  American 
people  to  acquire  important  information 
so  that  we  can  fully  participate  in  this 
democracy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
again,  together  with  the  chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman,  and  I  would  Uke  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Moor- 
head)  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Erlenborn)  my  unquaUfied  admi- 
ration for  the  work  they  did  in  drafting 
these  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  support 
them  in  offering  the  amendments  to  the 
House  today. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  support  the  laudable  objectives  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  and  the 
worthy  attempt  that  the  committee  is 
making  to  strengthen  the  act  and  clarify 
certain  ambiguities  that  still  plague  the 
act.  But  the  House  should  make  clear 
that  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 


casting Is  not  Intended  to  be  covered 
within  the  expanded  definition  of  "agen- 
cy" which  is  part  of  this  amendment.  The 
corporation  clearly  is  not  a  Government 
coi-poration  or  a  Government-controlled 
corporation  and  should  not  become  sub- 
ject to  the  act  under  those  terms  as  used 
within  the  expanded  definition  of 
"agency"  in  the  amendment. 

The  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967 
expressly  provided  that  the  corporation 
is  not  to  be  "an  agency  or  establishment 
of  the  U.S.  Government."  Rather  it  is  a 
private,  independent  corporation  incor- 
porated punsuant  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Nonprofit  Corpc)ration  Act.  Al- 
though Congress  was  desirous  of  support- 
ing public  broadcasting  with  Federal 
funds  in  1967,  it  was  keenly  aware  that 
it  would  be  inappropriate — constitution- 
ally and  otherwise — for  the  GoveiTiment 
■itself  to  perform  the  support  activities 
that  it  envisioned  for  the  corporation. 
Congrers  established  a  private  corpora- 
tion so  that  the  Government  itself  would 
not  be  involved  in  deciding  how  the  Fed- 
eral funds  appropriated  for  the  support 
of  public  broadcasting  would  be  used. 

Of  course,  the  corporation  is  not  op- 
posed to  making  available  to  the  public 
infonnation  concerning  its  activities.  In- 
deed, it  is  important  that  the  public 
understand  what  tho  corporation  does  for 
it  to  succeed  in  its  misrion.  But  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  treat  the  corporation  as 
a  Government  agency  or  Government- 
controlled  corporation  when  its  very  rea- 
son for  being  is  insulation  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. If  the  corporation  is  made  sub- 
ject to  the  act,  the  corporation  will  in- 
evitably be  clothed  with  the  trappings  of 
Government. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  inquire  of 
both  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
McoRHEAo),  and  the  ranking  member, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlen- 
born) if,  under  the  language  on  page  8, 
the  definition  of  "agency,"  In  reference 
to  the  Corporation  for  PubUc  Broadcast- 
ing, is  not  inconsistent  with  the  Itm- 
guage  of  the  legislation  and  if,  in  fact, 
there  is  any  effort  to  get  control  of  the 
corporation  or  its  decisionmaking  fimc- 
tion  through  this  act?  I  would  certainly 
hope  not. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mi\ 
Chairman,  -wiil  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  I  stated  earher  in  the  de- 
bate, the  language  of  the  statute,  where 
Is  says,  "Government-controlled  corpo- 
ration," would  be  controlling  over  the 
language  of  the  report.  If  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting  Is  not 
a  Government-controlled  corporation, 
then  the  provisions  of  the  act  would  not 
reach  it. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  If 
the  act  does  apply  to  the  corporation, 
there  is  no  intention  to  do  anything  but 
give  Individual  members  of  the  public 
the  right  to  get  information.  I  am  sure 
that  this  corporation  would  give  that 
to  the  individual  citizens,  either  with  the 
law  or  without  the  law. 

There  is  no  Intent  to  institute  Gov- 
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emment  control  or  congressl^al  control 
over  the  corporation  Itself.     ^ 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mri  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  Ms  respcHise. 
The    gentleman    from    ninois    (Mr. 
Erlenborn)  ,  will  concur,  I  pust. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  cfalrman,  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  wil  state  that 
the  gentleman  is  correct.        | 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chalrmal.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield?  f 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.|Chairman, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  fron^Maryland. 
Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  lie  people's 
right  to  know  is  fimdameinal  in  our 
democracy.  H.R.  12471  advinces  that 
right  by  making  improvement|in  admin- 
istrative procedures  under  tl^  Freedom 
of  Information  Act.  As  a  meifber  of  the 
subcommittee  which  craisiderfd  this  bill, 
1  wish  to  add  my  support  of  it 

I  would  like  to  address  myielf  to  two 
provisions  of  HH.  12471  in  larticular: 
Section  (1)  (d),  which  permitJ— but  does 
not  require — courts  to  examh*  the  con- 
tents of  agency  records  in  cariera  to  de- 
termine whether  the  records  <*  any  por- 
tl<Mi  of  them  may  be  withheld  from  the 
public  under  any  of  the  exemptions  to 
the  act,  and  section  (2),  wh  :h  makes 
clear  that  only  documents  v  ilch  may 
be  kept  secret  in  the  interest  f  the  na- 
tional defense  or  foreign  policj  are  those 
which  have  been  properly  clasd  fled. 

Just  before  we  began  our  hi  arings  on 
two  bills  to  amend  the  Freed  m  of  In- 
formation Act,  both  of  which  l  [  cospon- 
sored,  the  Supreme  Court  ml  d  in  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agenc,  v.  Mink 
410  U.S.  73  (1973),  that  courts  :ould  not 
review  the  contents  of  classil  ed  docu- 
ments. It  decided  that  a  dete  mlnatlon 
of  whether  material  was  piope  ly  classi- 
fied was  satisfied  by  an  affldavii  from  the 
agency  controlling  the  informa  ion. 

On  the  basis  of  personal  e  perience 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  bellevdthat  this 


decision  is  reasonable.  Let  md|cite  one 
example.  Weather  modificaUoi  In  Viet- 
nam during  American  partlcl  atlon  in 
the  war  there  is  a  subject  In  which  I 
have  had  considerable  inten  st.  Both 
Senator  Cranston  and  I  have  sked  the 
Defense  Department  for  Ini  >rmation 
about  this  subject  repeatedly  si  ice  1971  ; 
we  have  been  denied  it  each  t  ne.  Sen- 
ator Pell,  who  is  the  chairmi  n  of  the 
Senate  Subconunlttee  on  Ocean  and  In- 
ternational Environment,  has  8  so  asked 
for  this  information,  and  he,  too,  has 
been  denied  it. 

Weather  modification  is  on  of  the 
most  sensitive  and  fascinating  «ientiflc 
topics  being  discussed  today,  i  cores  of 
meteorologists  and  environr  entalists 
are  very  concerned  about  deve  opments 
In  this  area.  Surely  Congress  tught  to 
know  what  the  Defense  Depai  ment  is 
doing  with  regard  to  it  before  h  jlslating 
on  measures  in  this  field,  sTic  i  as  my 
House  Resolution  329,  exprec  ing  the 
sense  of  the  House  that  th«  United 
States  should  seek  prohib  ion  of 
weather  modification  as  a  wi  ipon  of 
war. 

I  think  that  the  Departme  it  erred 
in  not  releasing  Information  on  weather 
modification,  but  xmder  the  pre  ent  law. 


I  could  not  seek  court  review  of  the  De- 
partment's position. 

If  H.R.  12471  were  to  be  enacted,  how- 
ever, I  could  seek  that  court  review,  I 
could  get  a  hearing  by  an  independent 
arbiter  on  whether  the  executive  branch 
had  acted  rightly  in  withholding  infor- 
mation. I  am  pleased  to  vote  for  a  bill 
which  makes  this  improvement  in  the 
administration  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act. 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER,  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  MooRHEAo  of  Pennsylvania,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  12471,  which  is 
designed  to  strengthen  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  This  legislation  is  an- 
other step  in  making  certain  that  gov- 
ernment is  the  servant  of  the  people  and 
not  its  master. 

One  provision  is  especially  important 
in  this  regard.  The  bill  provides  for  the 
recovery  of  attorney  fees  and  costs  at 
the  discretion  of  the  courts. 

Why  is  this  so  important?  For  one 
thing,  there  has  been  altogether  too  much 
luinecessary  litigation  forced  upon  our 
citizens  by  Federal  agencies  that  feel 
they  own  or  have  a  proprietary  interest 
in  Government  information — informa- 
tion that  belongs  to  all  of  our  people. 
Citizens  are  sometimes  compelled  to 
spend  thousands  of  dollars — money  they 
can  ill  afford — simply  to  assert  rights 
which  Congress  is  attempting  to  imple- 
ment under  both  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
the  Constitution. 

The  Government  has  lost  more  than 
half  of  its  freedom  of  information  cases. 
That  is  not  much  of  a  track  record.  In 
fact,  it  is  lousy.  And  guess  who  is  stuck 
with  the  tab?  The  unfortunate  citizen 
complainant  and  the  taxpayers. 

The  committee  feels  that  once  the 
Government  has"  to  take  full  responsibil- 
ity for  litigating  indefensible  cases,  it  will 
think  twice  before  going  to  the  mark  in 
the  first  instance. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  recovery 
of  reasonable  attorney  fees  and  other 
litigation  costs  is  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court.  It  may  take  Into  consideration 
those  factors  it  considers  consistent  with 
the  administration  of  justice. 

These  may  inchide  when  the  suit  ad- 
vances a  strong  congressional  policy,  the 
ability  of  the  plaintiff  to  sustain  such 
expenses  without  harmful  sacrifice,  the 
obstinance  of  the  Government  in  press- 
ing a  weak  case,  the  question  of  possible 
malice  and  any  other  factors  considered 
important  to  the  court. 

The  committee  feels  strongly  that  no 
plaintiff  should  be  forced  to  suffer  any 
possible  irreparable  damage  because  the 
Government  failed  to  hve  up  to  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act. 

Only  when  this  Nation's  most  thread- 
bare citizen  can  stand  before  the  full 
array  of  Government  power  and  emerge 
victorious  in  every  sense  when  his  cause 
is  just  will  the  full  promise  of  our  system 
of  government  be  realized.  That  promise 
must  be  guarded  and  brought  to  reality 
and  that  is  our  intention. 
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I  ask  this  House  to  strike  another  blow 
for  liberty  and  approve  this  legislation 
with  resounding  affirmation  for  its  con 
stitutional  goals. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania  Mr 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Fascell),  a  member  of  the  com 
mlttee. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  of  the  original 
charter  members  of  the  Moss  subcommit- 
tee, appointed  by  the  late  Chairman 
Dawson  in  1955  to  investigate  Govern- 
ment secrecy  and  withholding  practices, 
I  am  particularly  pleased  to  support  the 
pending  bill,  HJR.  12471. 

This  measure  would  measurably  im- 
prove and  strengthen  the  original  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act,  now  in  opera- 
tion for  almost  7  years.  Our  committee 
has  spent  many  weeks  of  concentrated 
effort    in    Investigative    and    legislative 
hearings  and  in  public  markup  sessions 
to  draft  and  perfect  the  legislation  before 
us  today.  The  need  for  these  amendments 
has  been  fully  documented  in  our  1972 
investigative  reports-House  Report  92- 
1418 — and  in  our  legislative  report  on 
this  measure — House  Report  93-876.  I 
commend  these  two  documents  to  all 
Members.  They  make  a  clear-cut  case 
for  these  important  amendments  to  curb 
Federal  agency  delays  and  other  abuses 
in   the   administration   of   the   act,  to 
clarify  and   reaffirm  original  congres- 
sional intent,  and  to  make  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  a  much  more  usable 
tool  for  the  working  press. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  advantages  of  open 
public  access  to  the  workings  of  govern- 
ment have  been  clearly  demonstrated  in 
both  the  Federal  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  and  in  my  own  State  of  Florida 
through  the  "sunshine  law."  One  of  the 
ways  in  which  we  can  help  reestablish 
public  confidence  in  our  governmental 
operations  is  by  the  quick  enactment  of 
these  amendments  to  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act. 

For  the  most  part,  the  Federal  courts 
have  taken  adequate  notice  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  act  as  a  milestone  enact- 
ment by  Congress  in  preserving  the  fun- 
damental right  of  all  Americans  to  be 
informed   about   the   business  of  their 
Government.   The   pending   legislation, 
therefore,  does  not  change  the  language 
of  eight  of  the  nine  exemptions  contained 
in  section  552(b)  of  the  act.  One  of  the 
most  eloquent  statements  by  a  Federal 
court  in  support  of  the  principles  of  the 
act  was  made  in  the  1971  freedom  of  in- 
formation case  of  Soucie  agtdnst  David: 
Congress  passed  the  Freedom  of  Infornw- 
tlon  Act  In  response  to  a  persistent  problem 
of  legislators  and  citizens,  the  problem  of  ob- 
taining   adequate    information    to   evaluate 
Federal  programs  and  formulate  wise  poli- 
cies.   Congress    recognized    that    the   public 
cannot   make   intelligent   decisions   without 
such  information,  and  that  governmental  in- 
stitutions   become    unresponsive    to   public 
needs  if  knowledge  of  their  activities  U  de- 
nied to  the  people  and  their  representatives. 
The  touchstone  of  any  proceedings  under  the 
Act  must  be  the  clear  legislative  Intent  to 
assure  public  access  to  all  governmental  rec- 
ords whose  disclosure  would  not  significantly 
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harm  specific  govemmenttJ  Interests.  The 
policy  of  the  act  requires  that  the  disclosure 
requirements  be  construed  broadly,  the  ex- 
emptions narrowly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  historical  reference 
is  particularly  important  in  understand- 
ing the  need  for  these  amendments. 
When  hearings  were  held  9  years  ago 
by  the  Moss  subcommittee  on  legislation 
that  finally  was  enacted  as  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  of  1966,  every  single 
witness  from  the  Federal  bureaucracy — 
then  under  a  Democratic  President — op- 
posed the  bill.  They  claimed  that  it  would 
seriously  hamper  the  f  imctioning  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  be  ruinous  to  the  de- 
cisionmaking process.  Despite  their  op- 
position, the  bill  was  unanimously  passed 
by  the  Congress  and  President  Johnson 
wisely  signed  it  into  Jaw.  Of  course,  no 
such  calamitous  result  was  forthcoming. 
The  specters  never  appeared.  During  the 
hearings  on  this  current  legislation  to 
strengthen  the  freedom  of  information 
law,  every  single  witness  from  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy— this  time  xmder  a  Re- 
publican President — has  again  opposed 
the  bill,  using  the  same  types  of  dis- 
credited arguments  heard  9  years  ago. 
1  trust  that  history  will  repeat  itself  and 
that  Congress  will  again  give  its  over- 
whelming approval  to  freedom  of  infor- 
mation legislation  and  that  the  present 
White  House  incumbent  will  likewise  sign 
the  bill  into  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  our  House  col- 
leagues to  support  the  important  biparti- 
san amendments  to  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  as  contained  in  H.R. 
12471. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  simply  like 
to  add  two  points :  One  is  that  the  origi- 
nal act,  after  long  years  of  study  and 
thousands  of  pages  of  testimony,  has 
been  in  operation  now  for  7  years,  and 
all  of  the  cries  that  were  raised  at  the 
time  the  original  act  was  passed  can  be 
summed  up  probably  in  this  fashion: 
That  it  was  said  that  if  we  passed  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  it  would 
bring  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment to  a  grinding  halt. 

None  of  that,  of  course,  has  happened. 
The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  has 
found  its  place  in  the  legislative  history 
and  in  the  administration  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. It  has  been  an  extremely  use- 
ful tool  for  our  citizens,  and  it  has  helped 
build  confidence  in  Government.  Good- 
ness knows,  we  need  more  of  that. 

So  these  amendments  now  are  another 
long  step  toward  clarifying  the  right  of 
public  access  to  Government  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  v/ould  just  want  to 
add  this  one  thought:  That  none  of  the 
fears  that  have  been  expressed  really 
materialized.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
would  materialize  in  the  future  as  a  result 
of  these  amendments  or  any  other  act 
that  deals  with  this  subject.  I  think  it 
is  too  well  ingrained  now  in  our  legisla- 
tive history  and  in  the  operational  his- 
tory of  this  Government. 

One  point  we  should  keep  in  mind  is 
that  members  of  the  public  and  the  rights 
of  individual  Congressmen  are  also  cov- 
ered under  this  act  as  members  of  the 
PubUc,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chair- 


man of  the  committee,  once  again,  In 
view  of  the  long  history  on  this  point, 
that  whatever  rights  accrue  to  Members 
of  Congress  under  this  act  as  Members 
of  the  body  politic,  this  in  no  way  is  in 
derogation  of  other  rights  which  may 
exist  by  reason  of  our  responsibilities  as 
Members  of  Congress  and  in  no  way 
diminishes  or  modifies  those  rights. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  is  entirely 
correct. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  smiendments,  and  urge  the  defeat  of 
any  weakening  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  in  the  13th 
District  in  Florida  wonder  why  it  takes 
over  a  month  to  receive  even  an  interim 
reply  from  a  Federal  agency  oa  a  request 
for  information.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my 
staff  often  has  the  same  problem. 

The  information  stored  in  Govern- 
ment files  is  valuable  stuff.  And  the  peo- 
ple whose  taxes  paid  for  it  should  in 
most  circumstances  be  able  to  get  hold 
of  information  quickly.  I  am  pleased  to 
see  that  the  committee  has  set  time 
limits  of  10  working  days  for  agency 
action  on  original  requests. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
amendments  before  us  today  are  more 
of  what  we  in  Florida  call  "government 
in  the  simshine."  Government  in  the 
sunshine  is  letting  the  people  see  what 
it  is  that  the  Government  is  doing,  and 
gives  the  people  better  access  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. Conversely,  it  also  makes  the 
Government  more  responsive  to  the  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  Chairmsm,  I  urge  the  support  of 
my  colleagues  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
particularly  proud  of  the  recent  action 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  pass- 
ing H.R.  12471.  This  bill  represents  the 
first  comprehensive  attempt  to  expand 
and  improve  upon  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  which  became  public  law 
in  1966. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  Americ^a 
has  the  need  for  better  access  to  gov- 
ernmental Information  by  the  people 
been  so  great.  One  of  the  major  reasons 
so  many  Americans  have  lost  faith  in 
our  form  of  government,  has  been  the 
persistent  belief  that  ours  is  a  govern- 
ment of  the  few  which  makes  its  deci- 
sions in  secret.  The  whole  purpose  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  was  to 
open  up  governmental  information  to 
the  scrutiny  of  the  American  people.  By 
passing  H.R.  12471,  the  House  has  acted 
decisively  to  make  this  important  public 
law  more  effective  and  available  for  use 
by  all  Americans. 

The  following  major  improvements  to 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  are  in- 
cluded in  H.R.  12471: 

First.  A  current  index  of  agency  poli- 
cies and  documents  shall  be  promptly 
published  and  distributed  to  interested 
individuals  by  sale  or  ottierwise; 

Second.  Requests  for  information  must 
merely  "reasonably  describe"  as  opposed 
to  "specifically  identify"  records  In  ques- 
tion; 

Third.  Notmng  in  this  biU  shall  be 


construed  to  limit  in  any  way  congres- 
sional access  to  information; 

Fourth.  Time  limits  for  each  phase  of 
agency  respcmse  to  informaticmal  re- 
quests are  set  up.  Original  requests  must 
be  acted  upon  within  10  days.  Admin- 
istrative appeals  must  be  decided  within 
20  working  days.  Comt  proceedings  may 
be  initiated  if  these  deadlines  are  not 
met; 

Fifth.  The  court  may  reimbiu-se  an  in- 
formational requester  in  cases  where  the 
agency  denial  is  not  upheld; 

Sixth.  The  court  may  examine  in  secret 
any  information  denied  to  see  if  It  falls 
mto  any  category  of  excluded  informa- 
tion; 

Seventh.  Information  denied  for  se- 
curity reasons  must  be  specifically  iden- 
tified as  such  by  the  executive  branch; 

Eighth.  Each  agency  must  submit  an 
annual  report  of  Its  efforts  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  act  including  the 
number  of  denials,  reasons  for  each,  and 
the  amount  and  rate  of  fees;  and 

Ninth.  All  executive  agencies  and  Gov- 
ernment corporations,  includmg  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President,  are  re- 
quired to  abide  by  this  act. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  who  has 
taken  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the 
free  flow  of  Government  information,  I 
feel  the  House  has  acted  in  the  public 
interest  by  passmg  H.R.  12471. 1  sincerely 
hope  this  wise  and  farsighted  measure 
will  be  speedily  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  many 
years  ago.  Lord  Acton  wrote  that — 

Everything  secret  degenerates,  even  the 
administration  of  justice;  nothing  is  safe 
that  does  not  show  it  can  bear  discussion 
and  publicity. 

I  have  always  believed  that,  for  I  am 
convinced  that  the  public  has  the  right 
to  know  what  the  Government  is  doing 
right— or  wrong.  That  is  why  I  was  a 
cosponsor  of  the  Preedcan  of  informa- 
tion Act  of  1966.  It  always  disturbed  me 
to  read  or  hear  that  some  Federal  de- 
partments or  agencies  ccmceal  pubUc  in- 
foimatlon,  instead  of  revealing  it. 

Although  the  1966  act  has  made  more 
information  available  to  the  public,  many 
improvements  have  to  be  made  before 
Congress  can  really  say  it  is  f  umisldng 
the  people  with  the  information  they  de- 
serve. "Therefore,  once  again,  I  have  be- 
come a  cosponsor  of  freedom  of  infor- 
mation legislation,  because  it  contains 
provisions  that  help  strengthen  the  pres- 
ent law.  The  new  legislation  not  only 
strengthens  procedural  aspects,  but  also 
improves  its  administration,  and  expe- 
dites the  handling  of  requests  for  infor- 
mation from  Federal  agencies,  including 
reports  to  Congress  that  will  show  aj}- 
plications  for  information  denied. 

Mr.  Ch£urman,  I  have,  like  Jeffer- 
son, "confldence  in  the  people,  cher- 
ish and  consider  them  as  the  most 
honest  and  safe."  After  years  in  public 
life,  my  confldence  in  the  people  has 
grown,  while  my  faith  in  some  who  gov- 
ern has  declined.  Yet,  I  have  hope  and 
believe  that  one  of  the  best  ways  of  im- 
proving the  low  esteem  in  which  Congress 
is  held  by  the  public — only  about  21  per- 
cent think  we  are  doing  a  good  Job — ^is 
to  pass  a  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
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that  will  provide  people  with  the  Infor- 
mation they  need  about  govt  lunent.  If 
sovemment  is  right,  it  sbouldi>e  praised, 
and  1/  it  is  wrong,  it  should  b|  criticized. 
I  uive  my  colleagues  to  vcfte  for  this 
bill,  for  it  will  not  only  stre  igthen  the 
public's  right  to  know,  but  al  o  help  re- 
store some  of  the  public  coof  lence  that 
Federal  agencies  and  Congres  have  lost. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  .  ersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  a.R.  12471 
in  order  that  the  Freedom  o  Informa- 
tion Act  might  be  strengthens  and  made 
a  more  workable  tool  by  the  i  ews  media 
and  other  Americans. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  origls  J  1973  bill 
on  which  the  Foreign  Oper  tions  and 
Government  Information  Sut  ;ainmittee 
held  hearings.  I  have  closely  f(  llowed  the 
markup  sessions  that  produo  d  this  bi- 
partisan measure  before  us  toe  ly.  I  think 
It  significant.  Mr.  Chairman,  hat  there 
is  a  broad  representation  o  the  po- 
htical  spectnmi  of  both  sides  (  I  the  aisle 
in  support  of  this  bill. 

History  has  repeatedly  shon  i  that  an 
obsession  for  secrecy  in  gov  rnmental 
institutions  has  been  the  hand  aaiden  of 
repression,  corruption,  and  Ictatorial 
rule.  Government  secrecy  for  the  pur- 
poses of  hiding  wrongdoing,  inc  >t  leader- 
ship, or  bureaucratic  errors  u:  dermines 
and  can  eventually  destroy  our  ;ystem  of 
representative  government.  '  lie  con- 
fidence of  the  American  publj  :  in  gov- 
ernmental institutions  must  b  restored 
if  we,  as  a  nation,  are  to  emi  rge  from 
the  Watergate  doldrums.  Th  i  bill  to 
make  the  Freedom  of  Inform  ition  Act 
a  more  viable  weapon  in  the  fig  it  against 
aecrecy  excesses  of  the  entrap  tied  Gov- 
ernment bureaucracy  is  an  mportant 
start  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  that  coat  xtion  we 
should  all  heed  the  recent  ob  ervations 
of  former  Chief  Justice  Ear  Warren 
when  he  said : 

It  would  be  difflcult  to  name  i  more  effi- 
cient any  qX  corruption  than  secre  y.  Corrup- 
tion tB  never  flaunted  to  the  wort  I.  In  Gov- 
ernment, It  Is  InTartably  practlci  I  through 
secrecy.  .  .  .  ll  anything  1«  to  e  learned 
from  our  preaent  dUScultlea,  eon  tendloosly 
known  m  Watergate.  It  la  that  we  niwt  open 
ovir  public  affairs  to  public  scrutU  r  on  eTery 
level  of  Oovemment.  .  .  . 

I  urg«  that  we  begin  today  b;  an  over- 
whelming vote  in  support  of  B  R.  12471, 
to  let  the  American  public  kna  '  that  we 
in  Congress  believe  that  freed  m  of  In- 
formation is  the  best  antidot  t  for  the 
Watergate  secrecy  and  coverup  wlson. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  gentlei  an  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Moorhzad]  and  the 
Foreign  Operations  and  Goven  ment  In- 
formation Subcommittee  whlcl;  he  chairs 
for  doing  a  superb  Job  of  leglsla  Ive  over- 
sight on  the  Freedom  of  In  srmation 
Act.  That  painstaking  and  ha  a-hitting 
job  of  oversight  in  the  92d  Co:  gress  led 
to  the  Introduction  last  year  c  amend- 
ments to  clarify  and  strengtbe:  the  act. 
which  I  was  pleased  to  cospoc  ;or.  6ub- 
seqiient  legislative  hearings  hel;  ed  shape 
the  amendments  that  are  befon  us  now. 
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1  think  a  strong  case  for  thea  >  amend- 
ments has  already  been  made. .  Jl  I  hope 
to  do  lum  is  contribute  one  ei  unple  of 
why  congressional  vigilance  is    lecessary 


to  assure  that  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  functions  in  the  way  Congress 
intended. 

Last  December  27  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture published  regulations  prescrib- 
ing the  policies,  procedures,  and  author- 
izations governing  the  public  avEUlability 
of  its  materials  and  records  under  what 
It  erroneously  referred  to  as  the  "Pub- 
Uc  Information  Act." 

The  SCS  said  it  would  make  its  rec- 
ords available  with  "reasonable  prompt- 
ness" for  inspection  or  copying,  except 
for  certain  kinds  of  records  which  it  then 
listed.  The  SCS  may  have  mtended  that 
its  list  reflect  the  act's  list  of  certain 
categories  of  information  that  are  ex- 
empt from  mandatory  disclosure,  but  the 
agency  stumbled  before  it  even  got 
started. 

Its  very  first  category  was: 

Materials  speclflcally  required  by  Execu- 
tive orders  to  be  kept  secret. 

A  much,  much  broader  category  than 
that  specified  by  the  act  itself,  which  now 
reads: 

SpeclflcaUy  required  by  Executive  order  to 
be  kept  secret  in  the  Interest  of  the  na- 
tional defense  or  foreign  policy. 

To  compoimd  its  error,  the  SCS  did 
not  Invite  public  comment  on  its  regula- 
tions, declaring  blandly  that — 

No  substantive  basic  policy  or  procedural 
changes  have  been  made. 

Of  course,  that  allegation  was  non- 
sense. 

I  cite  this  example  to  show  tiiat  Fed- 
eral agencies  still  cannot  yet  be  trusted 
to  hve  up  to  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  on  their  own.  We  must  monitor  Uiem 
constantly  and  continue  to  demand  that 
they  strive  to  comply  with  the  law  to  the 
fullest.  If  we  do  not.  the  public  win  not 
have  the  access  to  government  informa- 
tion that  it  is  entitled  to  have  under  the 
law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  these 
amendments  to  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  be  passed  as  reported  out  by 
the  Government  Operations  Committee. 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  H.R.  12471,  to 
amend  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
When  this  historic  act  was  passed  in 
1966.  the  intent  was  to  guarantee  the 
right  of  the  American  people  to  know 
what  their  Government  was  doing  by 
enabling  them  to  obtain  information  and 
records  from  Federal  agencies. 

It  has  been  increasingly  evident  since 
then  that  the  1966  act  lacks  the  strength 
necessary  to  make  it  effective  in  this 
area.  Certain  ambiguities  and  weak- 
nesses have  prevented  it  from  achieving 
the  results  intended  by  its  passage.  We 
have  the  opportunity  today  to  correct 
this  situation  and  inject  new  life  into 
the  original  act  by  passing  H.R.  12471. 

The  basis  of  a  sound  democracy  is  an 
informed  public.  We  pride  ourselves  on 
being  a  government  that  depends  on  the 
voices  of  all  the  people,  not  just  a  few. 
But  for  these  voices  to  play  an  active 
part  they  must  have  access  to  knowledge. 
Otherwise,  they  are  merely  the  voices  of 
ignorance. 

The  access  to  Government  informa- 
tion is  a  basic  right  of  all  the  American 


people.  As  one  of  our  greatest  Presidents 
said,  this  is  a  government  "of  the  people 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people."  I  urge 
all  my  colleagues  to  echo  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's words  today  by  voting  favorably 
on  HJ*.  12471.  ' 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pec- 
pie's  right  to  know  how  the  Government 
is  discharging  its  duties  is  essential  to  a 
democratic  society.  This  is  the  basis  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  and  for 
the  amendments  to  that  act  before  us 
today. 

One  of  the  most  important  features 
of  the  legislation  before  us  today  is  that 
it  would  create  the  machinery  for  con- 
tinuous congressional  oversight  of  the 
information  practices  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  underlying  principle  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  is  that  of  Con- 
gress performing  its  most  essential  role, 
acting  as  a  check  in  balance  on  the 
growth  of  executive  power.  Indeed,  Sen- 
ator Stuart  Symujcton,  quoted  in  "The 
Pentagon  Papers  and  the  Public,"  Free- 
dom of  Information  Center  Report  No 
0013— U.  Mo.  July  1971— gave  an  excel- 
lent example  of  the  dangers  of  secrecy 
in  Government  when  he  stated  that  he 
"slowly,  reluctantly,  and  from  the  unique 
vantage  point  of  having  been  a  Pentagon 
official  and  the  only  Member  of  Congress 
to  sit  on  both  the  Foreign  Relations  and 
Armed  Services  Committees  concluded 
that  executive  branch  secrecy  has  now 
developed  to  a  point  where  secret  mili- 
tary actions  often  first  create  and  then 
dominate  foreign  policy  responses." 

The  bill  before  us  today  strengthens 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  of  196C. 
It  provides  for  a  wider  availability  of 
agency  Indexes  listing  Informational 
items.  It  permits  access  to  records  on  the 
basis  of  a  reasonable  description  of  a 
particular  docimient  rather  than  requir- 
ing specific  titles  or  file  numbers  as  is 
presently  the  case  in  many  agencies.  The 
bill  sets  short  time  limits  for  agency 
responses  to  inquiries.  It  provides  for 
recovery  of  attorneys'  fees  and  court 
costs  by  plaintiffs. 

The  bill  also  permits  in  camera  court 
review  of  classified  documents  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  whether  the  docu- 
ments were  properly  classified  under  ex- 
ecutive authority.  This  key  provision  in 
effect  reverses  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  et  al.  v.  Patsy  T.  Mink  et  al,  410 
U.S.  73  (1973) ,  a  suit  in  which  I  was  one 
of  33  congressionrl  party  plaintiffs,  by 
specifically  allowing  in  camera  inspection 
by  the  courts  of  all  doctiments  in  dispute, 
including  those  which  may  relate  to  na- 
tional defense  and  those  which  may  fall 
into  the  category  of  inter  and  intraofflce 
memoranda.  This  provision  reestablishes 
the  original  intent  of  tills  bill. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
facilitate  access  to  mformation  by  the 
public.  At  a  time  when  the  deleterious 
effects  of  Government  secrecy  have  never 
been  m  greater  evideiMe,  this  legislatioo 
is  most  welcome. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly 
support  H.R.  12471.  The  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  should  be  strengthened 
and  improved  after  7  years  of  operation. 
The  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee adopted  a  comprehensive  report  on 
the  administration  of  the  Fieedom  of  In- 
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formation  Act  in  September  1972.  It  was 
the  imanimous  view  of  the  membership 
of  our  committee,  based  on  many  weeks 
of  hearings  and  investigaticms  by  the 
Foreign  Operations  and  Government  In- 
formation Subcommittee,  that  certain 
amendments  were  required  to  make  the 
law  truly  effective. 

Hearings  held  on  legislation  to  imple- 
ment this  committee  recommendation 
were  held  last  year  and  produced  sup- 
porting testimony  and  statements  from  a 
number  of  widely  diverse  organizations, 
including: 

Prom  the  news  media: 

Creed  Black,  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer; 

Herbert  Brucker,  former  editor  of  the 
Hartford  Courant  and  former  president 
of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors; 

J.  R.  Wiggins,  former  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post,  past  president  of  the 
ASNE,  now  publisher  of  the  Ellsworth, 
Maine,  American; 

Richard  Smyser,  editor  of  the  Oak 
Ridger,  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  and  vice  pres- 
ideit  of  the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors; 

Clark  Mollenhoff,  former  Nixon  White 
House  counsel  and  now  bureau  chief  of 
the  Des  Moines  Register-Tribune; 

Ted  Koop,  Washington  office  director 
of  the  Radio-Television  News  Directors 
Association; 

E.  W.  Lampson,  president  of  the  Ohio 
Newspaper  Association; 

Ted  Serrill,  executive  vice  president. 
National  Newspaper  Association; 

Courtney  R.  Sheldon,  chairman.  Free- 
dom of  Information  Committee,  Sigma 
Delta  Chi; 

Stanford  Smith,  president,  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association; 

William  H.  Hornby,  executive  editor, 
the  Denver  Post  and  chairman,  FOI 
Committee,  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors;  and 

The  Association  of  American  Publish- 
ers, Inc. 

From  the  legsJ  profession : 

John  T.  Miller,  chairman,  section  of 
administrative  law,  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation; 

Richard  Noland,  vice  chairman,  Com- 
mittee on  Access  to  Government  Infor- 
mation, American  Bar  Association; 

Stuart  H.  Johnson,  Jr.,  chairman  for 
Freedom  of  Information,  Federal  Bar 
Association; 

John  Shattuck,  staff  counsel.  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union ; 

Ronald  Plesser,  attorney,  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Responsive  Law;  and 

Thomas  M.  Franck,  law  professor  and 
director.  Center  for  International  Stud- 
ies. New  York  University. 

The  measure  is  also  supported  by 
the  American  Library  Association,  Com- 
mon Cause,  and  has  been  cosponsored 
in  its  various  forms  by  more  than  75 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

H.R.  12471  contains  needed  and  well- 
conceived  amendments  to  the  original 
1966  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  While 
they  may  not  solve  all  of  the  problems  in 
its  day-to-day  administration  resulting 
from  foot-dragging  tactics  of  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy,  it  will  serve  notice 
that  Congress  and  the  public  strongly 


reaffirms  Its  support  for  the  principles 
of  the  people's  "right  to  know."  As  the 
late  President  Lyndon  Johnson  said 
when  he  signed  the  original  measure  into 
law: 

This  legislation  springs  from  one  of  our 
most  essential  principles :  a  democracy  works 
best  when  the  people  have  all  the  informa- 
tion that  the  security  of  the  Nation  permits. 
No  one  should  be  able  to  puU  curtains  of 
secrecy  around  decisions  which  can  be  re- 
vealed without  Injury  to  the  public  in- 
terest. ...  I  signed  this  measure  with  a  deep 
sense  of  pride  that  the  United  States  is  an 
open  society  in  which  the  people's  right  to 
know  is  cherished  and  guarded. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
1966  the  Congress  saw  fit  to  enact  Public 
Law  89-487 — popularly  recognized  as  the 
"Freedom  of  Information  Act."  This 
landmark  legislation  was  structured  to 
guaremtee  the  right  of  citizens  to  know 
the  business  of  their  Government.  But 
for  all  of  its  desirable  ambitions,  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  has,  at 
times,  proved  incapable  of  assuring  pub- 
lic access  to  the  records  of  Federal  agen- 
cies and  departments. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  reported  out  legislation 
(H.R.  12471)  to  further  protect  the  right 
of  the  pubUc  to  check  on  the  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government,  by  improv- 
ing the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

During  the  summer  of  1971,  the  <3ov- 
ernment  Operations  Subconunittee  on 
Foreign  Operations  and  Government  In- 
formation undertook  a  comprehensive 
study  of  administration  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  by  the  Federal  agen- 
cies. This  investigation  revealed  wide- 
spread abuses  of  the  act  by  the  Federal 
agencies  involved.  By  resorting  to  de- 
laying tactics,  various  classification 
ploys  and  requiring  of  requestors  a  spec- 
ificity of  identification  of  desired  infor- 
mation, Federal  agencies  were  able,  all 
too  often,  to  successfully  circumvent  a 
multitude  of  the  public's  requests.  The 
subcommittee,  in  its  subsequent  report, 
suggested  a  series  of  administrative 
changes  to  correct  existing  deficiencies  in 
making  information  available  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Also  set  forth  were 
a  list  of  specific  legislative  objectives  de- 
signed to  improve  the  administration  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  H.R. 
12471,  now  before  this  House,  is  legisla- 
tion that  should  correct  those  deficiencies 
noted  by  the  subcommittee. 

This  measure,  similar  to  H.R.  5425 
which  I  sponsored  in  the  previous  ses- 
sion of  the  93d  Congress,  seelcs  to  accom- 
plish more  efficient,  prompt,  and  full  dis- 
closure of  information.  H.R.  12471  would 
affect  the  following  areas  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act : 

HJl.  12471  would  improve  the  avail- 
ability of  Federal  agency  indexes,  which 
list  the  specific  information  available 
from  individual  agencies.  The  bill  would 
require  that  indexes  be  readily  available, 
in  usable  and  concise  form,  upon  re- 
quest, even  though  agencies  would  not, 
by  reasons  of  practicality,  be  required 
to  print  indexes  in  bound  form. 

Many  agencies  at  present  require  an 
individual  to  designate  a  specific  title  or 
file  number  to  identify  desired  docu- 


ments. H.R.  12471  would  allow  for  the 
retrieval  of  information  with  only  a  rea- 
sonable "description"  of  the  requested 
information,  thus  restricting  one  manner 
in  which  citizens'  access  to  information 
has  been  limited  in  the  past. 

Frequently,  information  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  be  used  only  if  it  is 
timely.  Too  often,  however,  the  intent 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  has 
been  circumvented  by  dilatory  tactics  on 
the  part  of  agencies.  To  deal  with  this 
problem,  H.R.  12471  would  set  a  10-day 
time  limit  on  agency  responses  to  origi- 
nal requests  for  information,  and  20  days 
for  administrative  appeals  of  denials.  In 
unusual  cases,  good  faith  assurances  of 
the  agency  will  allow  for  an  extension  of 
the  time  period  allowed.  So  as  to  expedite 
litigation  carried  out  imder  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act,  the  bill  would  also 
cut  to  20  days  the  present  60-day  re- 
quirement for  agency  response  to  com- 
plaints. The  bill  would  also  allow  defend- 
ents  to  recover  attorney's  fees  from  the 
Grovemment,  as  well  as  court  costs,  if 
the  case  goes  against  the  Government 

An  important  expansion  of  the  cover- 
age of  the  act  is  also  included  in  H.R. 
12471,  as  the  definition  of  what  consti- 
tutes an  "agency"  is  expanded.  Govern- 
ment corporations,  such  as  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  and  Government-con- 
trolled corporations,  such  as  the  Corpo- 
ration for  Public  Broadcasting  or  Am- 
trak,  would  come  imder  the  authority  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  the 
first  time.  Also,  agencies  within  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  such  as  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  or  the  National 
Security  Coimcil,  would  be  covered. 

H.R.  12471  also  contains  a  provision 
extremely  significant  in  the  light  of  re- 
cent controversies  over  the  classification 
of  Government  documents.  The  bill 
would  permit,  at  the  option  of  the  court, 
in  camera  court  review  of  document  clas- 
sification. Courts  would  be  enabled  to 
review  the  actual  classified  documents, 
rather  than  the  classification  notices,  as 
is  often  the  case  tmder  existing  law. 
Courts  would  be  empowered  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  classifications  Imposed 
upon  documents  by  agencies  were  prop- 
erly constituted.  These  new  procedures,  I 
hope,  will  reduce  the  appalling  incidence 
of  smokescreen  "national  security"  de- 
fenses raised  by  the  Government  in 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  cases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  important  legisla- 
tion enhances  and  improves  the  original 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  In  a  nation 
which  claims  with  just  pride  that  it  is 
ruled  "by  the  people,"  the  accessibility 
of  (jovemment  records  to  the  populace 
is  of  great  importance.  The  amiendments 
proposed  to  the  original  act  by  H.R 
12471  would  limit  the  abuses  of  the  act 
by  Federal  agencies  that  have  had  a 
chilling  effect  on  the  ability  of  citizen's 
to  fulfill  their  right  to  Imow.  Today  the 
House  has  the  opportunity  to  pass  his- 
toric legislation,  building  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  the  original  1966  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  We  should  not  shirk 
from  the  task  before  us  today;  we  should 
pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
these  amendments  should  be  passed  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  protection  a  cit- 
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held by  an  agency.  To  preven  the  dan- 
gers of  arbitrary  determlnati  ns  under 
these  exemptions,  the  bill  per  lits  a  re- 
viewing court  to  examine  the  ecords  in 
private  and  decide  if  the  agei  ey  deter- 
mination was  reasonable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  de  ling  here 
with  an  ordinary  piece  of  legisl:  tion.  The 
principles  of  the  Freedom  of  In  ormation 
Act  emanate  from  the  basic  |  constitu- 
tional precepts  of  due  process  and  the 
right  of  a  person  to  confront  h^  accuser. 
Hie  act  seeks  to  insure  that  ni  one  will 
be  adversely  affected  by  an  agency  deter- 
mination without  being  able  t|  find  out 
the  reasons  for  it  and  to  challfnge  it  in 
court.  I  urge  that  we  adopt  theae  amend- 
ments to  make  the  act  more  e  ective  in 
protecting  these  rights. 

Mr.  CDLVZR.  Mr.  Chairmar  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation,  wh  ;h  would 
make  much  needed  strei  sthening 
amendments  to  the  Freedom  f  Infor- 
mation Act.  It  is  significant.  believe, 
that  this  measure  is  a  bipar  san  one 
and  was  reported  by  the  Goffemment 
Operations  Committee,  on  whii 
by  a  unanimous  vote  last  monl 
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vately,  at  documents  which  the  Govern- 
ment claims  have  been  classified  to  pro- 
tect national  defense  or  foreign  policy; 
Add  the  Postal  Service  and  all  other 
Government  corporations  to  the  list  of 
Federal  agencies  covered  by  the  freedom 
of  information  law; 

Require  every  Federal  agency  to  re- 
port to  Congress  each  year  on  Its  stew- 
ardship of  the  law;  and 

Change  the  identification  necessary 
for  documents  requested  under  the  law 
to  require  only  a  "reasonable"  identi- 
fication. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  proud  of  our  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  for  the 
diligent  and  painstaking  work  that  has 
gone  into  preparing  and  presenting  this 
bill.  It  is  based  on  more  than  2  years 
of  hearings,  study,  and  deliberations.  It 
gets  at  major  problems  uncovered  by 
shoddy  and  insensitive  administration 
of  the  freedom  of  information  law  by 
executive  agencies  and  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  all  Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  having  ex- 
pired, the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Mepre»entatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrett  asseinbled. 

SacnoN  1.  (a)  The  fourth  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 552(a)  (2)  of  Utle  5,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  make  avaU- 
able  for  public  inspection  by  copying"  and 
Inserting  la  IJeu  thereof  ",  promptly  pub- 
lish, and  distribute  (by  sale  or  ctberwlse) 
copies  of". 

(b)  Section  552(a)(3)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "on 
request  for  Identifiable  records  made  In  ac- 
cordtMce  w*th  published  rules  stating  the 
tbne,  place,  fees  to  the  extent  authorised  by 
statute,  and  procedure  to  be  followed."  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowli^ :  "upon 
any  request  for  records  which  (A)  reasonably 
describes  such  records,  and  (B)  is  made  in 
accordance  with  published  rules  stating  th« 
time,  place,  fees  to  the  extent  authorized  by 
statute,  and  procedure  to  be  followed,". 

(c)  Section  552(a)  of  Utle  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

~(5)  Kach  agency,  upon  receipt  of  any  re- 
quest for  records  made  under  tMs  subsec- 
tion, BbaU— 

"(A)  determine  within  ten  days  (except- 
ing Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal  public 
holidays)  after  the  date  of  such  receipt 
whether  to  comply  with  the  request  and 
shall  immediately  notify  the  person  making 
the  request  of  such  determination  and  the 
reasons  therefor,  and  of  the  right  of  such 
person  to  appeal  to  the  head  of  the  agency 
any  adverse  determination;  and 

"(B)  make  a  determination  with  req>ect 
to  such  appeal  within  twenty  days  (excepting 
Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal  public  holi- 
days) after  the  date  of  receipt  of  such  ap- 
peal. 

"Any  person  making  a  request  to  an  agency 
for  records  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  exhausted  bis  admtnlstra- 
tire  remedies  with  respect  to  such  request 
if  the  agency  fails  to  comply  with  subpara- 
graph (A)  or  (B)  of  this  paragraph.  Upon 
any  determination  by  an  agency  to  comply 
with  a  request  for  records,  the  records  shall 
be  made  promptly  availat>Ie  to  the  persoa 
making  such  request." 

(d)  The  third  sentence  of  section  S53(a) 
(3)  of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  Inserting  immediately  after  "the  court 
shall  determine  the  matter  de  novo"  the  fol- 


lowing: ",  and  may  examine  the  contents  of 
any  agency  records  In  camera  to  determine 
whether  such  records  or  any  part  thereof 
shall  be  withheld  under  any  of  the  exemp- 
tions set  forth  in  subsection  (b),". 

(e)  Section  S52(a)(3)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence- 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  oi 
law,  the  United  States  or  the  officer  or  agency 
thereof  against  whom  the  complaint  was 
filed  shall  serve  a  responsive  pleading  to 
any  complaint  made  under  this  paragraph 
within  twenty  days  after  the  senrlce  upon 
the  United  States  attorney  of  the  pleading 
in  which  such  complaint  is  made,  unlev  the 
court  otherwise  directs  for  good  cause  shown. 
The  court  may  assess  against  the  United 
States  reasonable  attorney  fees  and  other 
litigation  costs  reasonably  incurred  In  any 
case  under  this  section  in  which  the  United 
States  or  an  officer  or  agency  thereof,  as  liti- 
gant,  has  not  prevaUed.'' 

Sec.  2.  Section  662(b)(1)  of  title  t. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(1)  authorized  under  criteria  established 
by  an  Executive  order  to  be  kept  secret  in 
the  interest  of  the  national  defense  or  for- 
eign   policy;". 

Sec.  3.  Section  552  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(d)  On  or  before  March  1  of  each  calendar 
year,  each  agency  shall  submit  a  report  cov- 
ering the  preceding  calendar  year  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  OpenXioxa  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate. 
The  report  shall  include — 

"(1)  the  number  of  determinations  made 
by  such  agency  not  to  comply  with  requests 
for  records  made  to  such  agency  under  sub- 
section (a)  and  the  reasons  for  each  such 
determination; 

"(2)  the  number  of  appeals  made  by  per- 
sons under  subsection  (a)  (5)  (B),  the  result 
of  such  appeals,  and  the  reason  for  the  action 
unon  each  appeal  that  results  In  a  denW 
of  Information; 

"(3)  a  copy  of  every  rule  made  by  such 
agency  regarding  this  section; 

"(4)  a  copy  of  the  fee  schedule  and  the 
total  amount  of  fees  collected  by  the  agency 
for  staking  records  available  under  this  sec- 
tion; and 

"(5)  such  other  Information  as  Indicates 
efforts  to  administer  fully  this  section. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  section  551(1)  of  this 
title,  for  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'agency'  means  any  executive  department, 
Government  corporation,  Government  con- 
trolled corporation,  or  other  establishment  In 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  (in- 
cluding the  Executive  Office  of  the  President) , 
or  any  independent  regulatory  agency." 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
sliall  take  effect  on  the  ninetieth  day  be- 
ginning after  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania 
(during  the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  in  the  Rccorp, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecti<m  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments? 

AMENDMENT  OTTERED  BT  MH.  VrHIT* 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  aa 
£inendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendxnent  offered  by  Mr.  Wruk:  Ob 
page  4,  lines  9  through  14.  strike  all  of  sub- 
section (d)  and  Insert  the  following  In  lieu 
thereof: 
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"(d)  On  or  before  March  1  of  each  calendar 
year,  each  agency  shall  submit  a  report  cover- 
ing the  preceding  calendar  year  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  the  President  of  the  Senate 
for  referral  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Congress.  The  report  shall  Include — " 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  to  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
lioii  Act  bill  is  designed  to  bring  the  bill 
in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  the 
House.  I  cite  you  on  page  542,  rule  40,  en- 
titled "Executive  Communications"; 

Estimates  of  appropriations  and  all  other 
communications  from  the  executive  depart- 
ments. Intended  for  the  consideration  of  any 
committees  of  the  House,  shall  be  addressed 
to  the  Speaker,  and  be  referred  as  provided 
by  clause  2  of  rule  24. 

Clause  2  of  rule  24  states : 

Business  of  the  Speakers  table  shall  be  dis- 
posed of  as  follows : 

Messages  from  the  President  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees  with- 
out debate.  Reports  and  communications 
from  the  heads  of  departments,  and  other 
communications  addressed  to  the  House  .  .  . 
may  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees in  the  same  manner.  .  .  . 

Section  3  of  the  bill  calls  for  .submis- 
sion of  a  report  by  each  agency  to  the 
Government  Operations  Committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate  and  to  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  But,  according  to 
the  House  rules  all  such  agency  reports 
must  first  be  directed  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House.  Then  the  Speaker  may  refer 
them  in  accordance  with  rule  24,  clause 
2,  to  the  appropriate  committee.  I  un- 
derstand the  Senate  has  the  same  pi-oce- 
dure. 

If  you  desire  to  maintain  order  in  the 
application  of  our  rules  to  our  bills,  then 
my  amendment  should  be  adopted.  Al- 
though my  amendment  may  be  a  techni- 
cal one,  it  is  offered  with  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  laws  we  make  on  submission 
of  agency  reports  consistent  with  the 
rules  we  have  made  for  ourselves. 

Mr.  M(X)RHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  M(X)RHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  White),  has  been  kind  enough  to 
provide  us  with  a  copy  of  his  amend- 
ment. Insofar  as  the  members  of  the 
committee  on  this  side  are  concerned,  we 
would  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WHITE  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Might  I  call  to  the 
gentleman's  attention  what  I  consider  to 
be  a  statement  which  perhaps  is  confus- 
ing in  his  amendment.  It  says  "strike 
all  of  subsection  (d)  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing in  lieu  thereof:"  and  then  the 
material  referred  to  is  inserted.  That 
might  be  construed  as  striking  out  all  of 
subsection  1  through  5  in  that  subsec- 
tion. I  know  that  is  not  the  gentleman's 
intention. 

Mr.  WHITE.  No.  It  is  lines  9  through 
14  that  would  be  stricken  by  the  wording 
of  the  amendment.  That  covers  the  areas 
that  I  am  interested  in. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Then  it  is  clear  that 


the  gentleman  only  intends  to  strike  the 
material  in  lines  9  through  14? 

Mr.  WHITE.  Yes;  according  to  the 
language  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  no  objection  to 
the  language. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
ths  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  White)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments?  If  not,  imder  the 
rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  EcKHARDT,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  <H.R.  12471)  to  amend  section 
552  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  known 
as  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  977,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Tha  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  383,  nays  8, 
not  voting  41,  as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  89  J 

YEAS— 383 

Abdnor 

Boiling 

Chlsholm 

Abzug 

Bowen 

Clancy 

Adams 

Brademas 

Clark 

Addabbo 

Bray 

Clausen, 

Alexander 

Breaux 

DonH. 

Anderson, 

Breckinridge 

ClawEon,  Del 

Calif. 

Brinkley 

Cleveland 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Brooks 

Cochran 

Andrews, 

Broomfleld 

Cohen 

N.  Dak. 

Brown.  Calif. 

Collins.  Tex. 

Archer 

Brown,  Mich. 

Conable 

Ashbrook 

Brown,  Ohio 

Conlan 

Ashley 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Conte 

Aspln 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Conyers 

Badillo 

Buchanan 

Corman 

Bafalis 

Burgener 

Coughlln 

Baker 

Burke,  Calif. 

Crane 

Barrett 

Burke,  Pla. 

Cronin 

Bauman 

Burke,  Mass. 

Culver 

Bell 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Daniel,  Dan 

Bennett 

Burton 

Daniel,  Robert 

Berglaud 

Butler 

W.,  Jr. 

Bevlll 

Byron 

Daniels. 

Blaggl 

Camp 

Dominick  V. 

Blester 

Carney,  Ohio 

Danlelson 

Bingham 

Carter 

Davis,  Ga. 

Blackburn 

Casey,  Tex. 

Davis,  B.C. 

Blatnlk 

Cederberg 

Davis.  Wis. 

Boggs 

Chamberlain 

de  la  Garza 

Boland 

ChappeU 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dellunis 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwlnski 

Deviue 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Downing 

Drinan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

du  Font 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Erlenboni 

Esch 

E."-hleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evins.  Teiin. 

Fascell 

Findley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

F:owers 

Flyut 

Foley 

Ford 

Forsythe 

Foviulalii 

Fraser 

Freltuehuyson 

F^€n^el 

Frey 

Froehlich 

Fulton 

Fucjua 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

GlBimo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Glnn 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Grasso 

Greeu.  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gunter 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Hanua 

Hanrahan 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hfebert 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hill  is 

Hlnshaw 

Hogan 

Holineld 

Holt 

Holtzmau 

Horton 

Howard 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 


Beard 


Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchuni 

King 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Lagomarslno 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Lviken 

McCiOry 

McCloskey 

McColUster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFall 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgau 

Mabou 

Mallary 

Mann 

Maraz.ltl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mathls.  Ga. 

MatEUuaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Mllford 

Miller 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy.  NY. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
otwy 
O'Brien 
OHara 
O'Neill 
•  Parrls 
Passman 
Patten 
Perkins 
PettU 
Peyser 
Pike 
Poage 

Powell.  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  ni. 
Prltchard 
Qule 
QuUlen 
Railsback 
Randall 
Rarlck 
Regula 
Reuss 
Biegle 
Rlnaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson.  Va. 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncallo,  Wyo. 
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Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rovis»selot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Gerniuin 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrtver 

Shusler 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

S.ack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Speuce 

SLaggers 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger.  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tleman 
Towell.  Nev, 
Treen 
Udall 
TJllman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Varder  Veen 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waldle 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

calif. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Ga. 
Young.  S,C. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 
Zwach 
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Hosmer 
Landgrebe 


SatterOeld 
Waggonner 


Tov  ig.Ra. 


NOT  VOTING — 41 


Anderson,  DI. 

Annunzio 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Brasco 

Brotzman 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Clay 

Collier 

Collins,  ni. 

Cotter 

Dorn 

Gray 

Gude 


Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kluczynskl 

McEwen 

McKay 

Metcalfe 

Mlzell 

Montgomery 

Murphy,  m. 

Owens 

Patman 

Pepper 

PicUe 

Podell 


Prtc  ,  Tex. 
Ran  el 
Reel 
Rett 
Rbo  es 
Rob  ion.  N.Y. 
Roo:  ey,  N.T. 
Run  els 
Stuc  :ey 
Teae  le 
n, 
CI  irles,  Tex. 

Won 

g.  ni. 


will 


You 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The   Clerk   announced   the    ToUowlng 
pairs: 

Mr.  Annunalo  with  Mr.  Owens. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  iSM.  Pickle. 

Mr.  Ootter  with  Mr.  Anderson  o|  Illinois. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Mlzell. 

Mr.  McKay  with  Mr.  Brotzman 

Mr.  PodeU  with  Mr.  Price  of  Te|as 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Reld. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Montgome^ 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Armstrong. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.     Kluczynskl     with     Mr.     Johnson     of 
Colorado. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  dolller. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mi^  McEwen. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Reee. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr.^unnels. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Roblson  of   lew  York 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Young  of  nil:  ols 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  iJf.  Charles 
Wilson  of  Texas. 
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The  result  of  the  vote  was  ^tnounced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  l#d  on  the 
table. 


FUR- 

H.R.  69. 

SECS)NDARY 

OP 


PERMISSION    TO    POSTPOlfE 
THER  CONSIDERATION  O] 
KT.KMKNTARY     AND 
EDUCATION      AMENDMEIIrS 
1974 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speak^-,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  furt  ler  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  69,  the  bill  i  }  amend 

and  extend  the  Elementary  anc  

ary  Education  Act  of  1965,  be  i  Ktponed 
xmtil  Tuesday.  March  26.  197^  . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obj  ctlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlem  n  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  resei  ving  the 
right  to  object,  I  just  want  to  ]  oint  out 
that  the  Committee  on  Educa  ion  and 
Labor  tried  to  be  fair  to  eve:  yone  by 
aslung  the  Committee  on  Rule  to  pro- 
vide a  rule  that  there  be  some  lays  be- 
tween general  debate  and  the  >  onsider- 

ation  of  the  5-minute  rule,  an( „„ 

lative  days  were  set  aside  by  he  rule. 
That  ought  to  be  ample  opport  inlty  for 
anyone. 

We  could  have  asked  for  a  n  e  which 
would  have  permitted  us  to  go  i  ght  into 
the  5-minute  rule  after  generj  1  debate 
and  we  would  have  been  in  th< 
ment  stage  right  now. 

I  understand  some  Memben 


^are  not 

happy  because  they  have  not  ha  I  enough 
time.  All  the  information  is  ivallable 
now  that  would  be  available  a  ?  jek  from 
now  for  the  Members  to  consi  er;  so  I 
really  think  it  is  unreasonable  that  we 
start  delaying.  It  is  primarily  ii  iportant 


amend- 


that  we  get  moving  so  the  schools  will 
know  what  next  year's  program  will  be 
like. 

Since  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
asks  that  we  put  it  over  until  a  week 
from  Tuesday,  March  26, 1  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

I  just  wanted  to  let  the  gentleman 
know  my  displeasure. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Perkins)  ? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  the  majority  leader  if  he  will 
kindly  announce  the  program  for  next 
week. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEIUj.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to 
the  distinguished  minority  whip  and  act- 
ing minority  leader,  may  I  say  that  the 
program  has  been  made  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing way.  The  program  for  the  week  of 
March  18. 1974,  is  as  foUows: 

On  Monday  there  will  be  the  call  of 
the  Consent  Calendar  to  be  followed  by 
four  suspensions : 

S.  1206.  amend  section  312  of  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Act; 

H.R.  6371.  Indian  financing  and  eco- 
nomic development ; 

H.R.  10337,  Navajo-Hopi  partition; 
and 

8.  2771,  special  pay  bonus  structure 

relating  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

On  Tuesday  there  will  be  the  call  of 

the  Private  Calendar,  to  be  followed  by 

three  suspensions : 

S.  2174,  changes  in  definitions  of  widow 
and  widower  imder  civil  service  retire- 
ment system ; 

H.R.  12503,  Narcotic  Addict  Treat- 
ment Act;  and 

H.R.  12417,  National  Diabetes  Mellltus 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  rule  adopted 
Tuesday  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  H.R.  69,  must  come  up 
on  Tuesday  next.  As  the  Members  know, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  requests  of  many  Members, 
has  asked  for  a  further  postponement 
of  this  matter  because  of  the  complexity 
of  the  formula  that  is  in  the  bill,  the 
formula  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  O'Hara)  is  going  to  offer  as  an 
amendent,  and  other  formulas  which 
are  going  to  be  presented. 

For  example.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  own 
home  district,  I  understand  the  city  of 
Boston  loses  $476,000,  while  my  two 
other  cities  and  three  towns  are  making 
a  net  gain  on  the  bill.  There  is  tremen- 
dous concern  among  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  want  to  know  how  the  dif- 
ferent formulas  will  affect  their  particu- 
lar areas.  Some  of  the  Members  have 
six  or  seven  counties,  and  it  is  not  clear 
how  their  districts  will  be  affected  in 
total. 


That  was  the  reason  the  chairman 
asked  unanimous  consent  that  the  mat- 
ter go  over  to  a  week  from  Tuesday. 

Upon  taking  it  up,  it  is  expected  that 
as  soon  as  possible,  the  committee  will 
rise  and  we  will  go  into  the  program.  In 
other  words,  we  will  take  the  matter  up 
because  there  has  been  an  objection,  and 
we  expect  that  the  committee  will  rise 
Immediately.  We  think  this  is  the  fair 
thing  to  do  because  there  have  been  so 
many  requests  by  the  Memliers  of  Con- 
gress on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  with 
respect  to  so  many  formulas  that  will 
probably  be  pending  at  that  time. 

Therefore,  I  will  have  to  Include  on 
the  legislative  program  for  Tuesday  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  we  will  have  H.R.  12435,  the  fair 
labor  standards  amendments,  subject 
to  a  rule  being  granted.  Then,  we  have 
H.R.  11929,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority pollution  control  facihties.  sub- 
ject to  a  rule  being  granted.  After  that 
we  have  H.R.  12920,  the  Peace  Corps 
authorization,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted. 

In  addition,  we  have  H.R.  12412.  For- 
eign Disaster  Assistance  Act.  subject  to 
a  rule  being  granted.  Then,  we  have  HJt 
11989,  Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act, 
subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

Finally,  we  will  have  H.R.  11105,  nu- 
trition program  for  the  elderly,  subject 
to  a  rule  being  granted.  Conference  re- 
ports may  be  brought  up  at  any  time,  and 
any  further  program  will  be  announced 
at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
that  I  am  pleased  that  he  did  not  con- 
sider the  primary  in  Illinois  next  Tues- 
day, because  I  think  that  a  few  years  ago 
we  established  a  precedent  in  the  House 
that  we  would  not  be  out  of  session  on 
primary  days.  I  hope  we  do  not  start 
that  again. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  assure 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that  it  has 
no  bearing  on  our  decision. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  with  the  response  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  one 
further  question  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  I  notice  that  he  made 
no  reference  to  post-card  registration. 
Has  that  been  given  any  consideration? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
no  plans  for  it  for  next  week. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  renew  my  unanimous- 
consent  request  to  see  if  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steigkr)  will  with- 
draw his  objection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  consideration  of  HJl. 
69,  the  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  be  postponed 
until  Tuesday.  March  26. 1974. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 


March  H,  1974. 
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tion  Act  expires  on  the  30th  of  June,  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  find  absolutely  no  reason  to 
believe  that  this  House  ought  to  abdicate 
its  responsibility  in  the  consideration  of 
ESEA.  The  formula  is  complicated.  It 
cuts  across  all  States  and  all  counties; 
it  affects  everybody  somewhat  different- 
ly, and  every  formula  affects  somewhat 
differently  everybody  in  this  Chamber. 

The  rule  under  which  this  bill  came 
up  cloarly  said  that  we  would  start  the 
debate  on  1  day,  go  over  3  legis- 
lative days,  and  then  come  back  and 
continue  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  say  in  all  honesty 
that  if.  in  fact,  we  are  going  to  go 
through  this  charade  and  if.  in  fact, 
by  my  objection — and  I  shall  object — 
we  then  get  into  a  situation  where  we 
start  the  debate  on  ESEA  and  then  move 
that  the  Committee  rise,  we  ought  to 
have  a  vote  on  that,  in  order  to  be  fair  to 
each  side,  and  decide  whether  or  not  we 
should  start  consideration  of  the  bill  or 
not  start  consideration  of  it. 

If  we  decide  we  want  the  Committee 
to  rise,  so  be  it.  That  is  the  way  the  ball- 
game  is  played. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Of 
course,  I  will  yield  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  has 
studied  this  matter  since  last  August. 
A  formula  was  finally  worked  out  and 
passed  the  committee  by  a  vote  of  31  to  4. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  so  much  consternation  among  the 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  with 
regard  to  the  formula,  does  not  the  gen- 
tleman think  it  fair  that  we  should  give 
tiie  Members  of  Congress  this  added 
week?  We  are  not  doing  it  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  there  Is  a  primary  in  Illi- 
nois. "Riat  Is  of  no  concern  whatsoever. 

The  Speaker  has  made  the  decision 
and  has  asked  for  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  go  along  on  a  week's  delay 
because  he  has  had  an  unusual  number 
of  requests  concerning  this  matter. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  further  reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I  am  mindful  and  deeply  re- 
spectful of  the  problems  faced  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  both  with- 
in the  Congress  and  within  the  gentle- 
man's district. 

This  bill  was  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  some 
weeks  ago.  The  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  if  I  may  say  so,  labored  long 
and  hard  to  achieve  a  formula  that 
would  effectively  reconcile  and  balance 
the  needs  of  the  poor  and  the  disad- 
vantaged in  the  United  States.  I  think 
the  formula  is  a  good  one. 

I  recognize  there  are  some  Members 
In  some  States  who  do  not  believe  it  was 
fairly  handled,  but  I  think  they  have 
had  more  than  an  adequate  chance  to 
express  their  views.  They  are  exceeding- 
ly well  represented  on  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  The  Members  from 
the  State  of  New  York  are  a  very  sizable 
part  of  our  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 


They  know  what  happens  to  the  for- 
mula. They  have  known  for  weeks  what 
happens  to  the  formula. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  again  say  to  the 
House  and  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  that  I  simply  do  not  believe  that 
further  delay  is  justified. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr, 
Speaker,  before  the  gentleman  objects, 
will  the  distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  happen  to  represent  one  of 
the  States  which  would  be  vitally  affected 
by  the  formula  in  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Only  this  morning  I  received  infor- 
mation that  involves  my  State.  I  do  not 
know  who  programs  the  computers  for 
the  several  States  and  counties.  I  had 
thi-ee  versions  of  the  effect  title  I  for- 
mula would  have  on  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  and  on  the  other  States  as  well, 
but  I  particularize  the  State  of  New 
Jersey. 

I  see  no  danger,  I  say  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  that  the  act 
will  expire  Jime  1;  but  I  do  think  most 
sincerely  that  a  few  additional  days,  the 
modest  number  of  days  that  have  been 
requested  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins) 
might  prove  extremely  valuable  to  each 
and  every  Member. 

The  extremely  complicated  effect  of 
the  flow  of  dollars  to  the  children  in  all 
of  our  school  districts  should  be  evalu- 
ated by  each  Member. 

V/ere  I  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
I  would  probably  make  the  objection  a 
week  from  now.  However,  I  do  ask  the 
gentleman  most  respectfully  not  to  ob- 
ject now  so  that  we  can  evaluate  the 
effect  of  this  on  our  States,  and  our 
counties  and  on  our  school  districts.  I 
do  not  think  that  any  injustice  will  be 
done  by  granting  this  request. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  further  reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I  am  impressed  and  almost 
moved  by  the  plea  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY, 
MARCH  18,  1974 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY  NEXT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  may 
be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the    request   of   the    gentlemsm   from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
roUcall  No.  79,  March  12,  1974,  I  was  in 
the  Chamber,  placed  my  card  in  the  box, 
but  was  not  recorded. 

Had  I  been  recorded,  I  would  have 
been  shown  as  present. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES  RE- 
LATING TO  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall)  .  The  gentlewoman  will  state  it. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  objection  just  raised  on  the  request 
made  for  consideration  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  a  week 
hence  from  the  time  when  it  was  sched- 
uled, in  view  of  the  rule  adopted  which 
requires  48  hours  advance  notice  prior  to 
the  taking  up  of  any  amendments  under 
title  I,  what  is  the  time  requirement 
with  respect  to  the  filing  of  said  amend- 
ments in  order  that  they  may  be  taken 
up  when  we  do  take  up  the  bill  next 
week? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  In  reply 
to  the  gentlewoman's  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, the  Chair  would  read  from  the 
rule,  which  says : 

No  amendment  shall  be  in  order  to  title  I 
of  said  substitute  except  germane  amend- 
ments which  have  been  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  least  two  calendar  days 
prior  to  their  being  offered  during  the  con- 
sideration of  said  substitute  for  amendment, 
and  amendments  offered  by  the  direction  of 
the  committee — 

And  so  forth. 

i\s  the  Chair  understands  the  gentle- 
woman's parliamentary  inquiry,  the 
question  is  what  happens  to  those 
amendments.  All  amendments  printed  in 
the  Record  2  calendar  days  prior  to  the 
time  they  would  be  considered  would  be 
in  order. 

If  we  are  to  take  up  the  bill  on  Tues- 
day, then  the  amendments  would  have 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record  2  calendar 
days  prior  to  that  time. 

Mrs.  MINK.  A  further  parliamentary 
inquiry,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  will  state  it. 

Mrs.  MINK.  As  I  \mderstand  it,  the 
House  has  an  obligation  to  notify  Mem- 
bers of  the  specific  date  on  which  this 
particular  bill  and  title  will  be  taken  up 
in  order  that  we  may  have  advance 
notice  as  to  when  the  48  hours  would 
begin  to  run.  Do  I  understand  the  Speak- 
er to  indicate  that  all  amendments  that 
are  to  be  considered  for  the  debate  on 
Tuesday  must  be  filed  this  afternoon  in 
order  that  they  may  be  offered  on  Tues- 
day of  next  week? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Two  cal- 
endar days  prior  would  mean  they  would 
have  to  appear  in  the  Record  that  will 
be  printed  tonight.  That  is  right.  They 
would  have  to  be  printed  today  in  order 
to  be  eligible  on  Tuesday. 
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Mrs.  MINK.  I  thank  the  Spe^er. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Je  sey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inqi  ry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temp  re.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  wil  state  his 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Je  sey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  parliamentary  ii  quiry  is 
this: 

If  in  fact,  as  the  Chair  has  r  led,  that 
amendments  under  the  uniqi  e  rule — 
which,  I  might  say  parenthe  ically,  is 
the  first  of  this  sort  that  I  hai  ^  seen  in 
the  years  that  I  have  been  h<  ■e — must 
be  printed  by  tonight,  does  this  lot  mean 
that  any  amendment  under  the  rule 
must — except  a  committee  amend- 
ment— be  printed  by  midnight  tonight, 
or  else  there  will  be  no  furthc  r  oppor- 
tunity for  any  other  propose<  amend- 
ments to  be  printed  after  tonl  ht;  and, 
further,  that  any  amendment  i  rinted  In 
the  Record  as  of  tonight  wi  not  be 
amendable  on  the  floor ;  it  mus  be  voted 
up  or  down,  except  a  committe  amend- 
ment? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore. '  he  Chair 
will  state  that  the  answer  to  tl  e  second 
part  of  the  parliamentary  inqu  ry  rsused 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Je  sey  (Mr. 
Thompson),  is  yes;  that  is  cor  ect. 

With  reference  to  the  first  pi  rt  of  the 
gentleman's  parliamentary  inq  dry,  the 
Chair  would  state  that  if  the  H«  use  con- 
siders the  bill,  as  is  required  u  ider  the 
rule,  on  Tuesday,  any  amendme  it  which 
is  considered  on  that  day,  woul<  have  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record  by  :  Udnight 
tonight.  However,  the  Chair  w<  uld  fur- 
ther state  that  there  is  no  way  »  judge 
what  the  House  might  do  on  Tuesday 
with  a  motion  by  the  Commitb  e  to  rise 
and  not  consider  the  leglslatior  further, 
in  which  case  further  considei  ition  of 
the  legislation  were  scheduled  U  •  a  later 
date,  then  there  would  be  furt  er  time 
for  printing  proposed  amendr  ents  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jer  ey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  further  parliament  try  in- 
quiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempo  s.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parlia  lentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jer  ey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  frc  d  New 
Jersey  understands  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair,  any  amendment  must  e  sub- 
mitted for  printing  by  tonight,  jpid  un- 


less, under  very  unusual  circum  tances, 
the  Committee  votes  to  rise,  ther  would 
be  no  further  opportunity  on  1  lesday, 
or,  indeed,  on  Monday,  to  have  printed 
perfecting  amendments  which  (an  be 
considered  under  this  rule? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  T*  Chair 
would  state  in  reply  to  the  parliai  entary 
inquiry  presented  by  the  gentlemi  n  from 
New  Jersey  that  certainly  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  amendments  w  luld  be 
limited  by  that  rule  on  Tuesday.  ]  ',  how- 
ever, the  legislation  went  ove  until 
Wednesday  or  some  following  let  slative 
day,  then  there  would  be  other  op  ortun 
ities  for  presenting  amendments  in  the 
Record,  depending  upon  the  nui  iber  of 
calendar  days  which  might  be|  avail- 
able 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  JerAy.  Mr. 


Speaker, 
inquiry. 


a      further      parllaz  entary 


The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  his  further  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  state  my  parliamoitary 
inquiry  in  the  form  of  a  hypothetical 
question : 

Assuming  that  on  Tuesday  a  Member 
of  the  House  from  either  side,  of  any 
persuasion,  has  a  perfecting  amendment 
which  that  Member  thinks  might  im- 
prove the  legislation,  unless  the  commit- 
tee has  voted  to  rise,  then  a  period  of  48 
hours  at  least  must  intervene  between 
the  printing  of  the  amendment  and  the 
consideration  of,  and  the  vote  on  the 
amendment;  and,  further,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  amendment  cannot  be  amended 
under  the  rule. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall).  In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  stated  a 
hypothetical  situation  which  is  proper, 
but  if  the  gentleman  would  withhold 
further  parliamentary  inquiry  pending  a 
consultation  at  the  rostrum  concerning 
other  hypothetical  questions  that  he 
might  have,  including  the  last  one,  the 
Chair  might  be  able  to  provide  a  more 
stable  ruling  with  reference  to  the  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  does  not 
question  the  stability  of  the  ruling,  but 
with  due  respect  to  the  Chair  I  will  not 
pose  any  further  hypothetical  questions 
until  the  Chair  has  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  matter. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Is  it  my  understanding  of 
the  rule — this  is  my  parliamentary  in- 
quiry— that  the  48-hour  provision  ap- 
plies only  to  title  I  of  the  bill  and  not  to 
any  other  title? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
would  respond  to  the  gentleman's  par- 
liamentary inquiry  by  saying  that  the 
2  calendar  day  rule  applies  to  title  I. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  WisconsiB.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  further  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  it. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  am  I  correct  in  my  understand- 
ing that  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er asked  unanimous  consent  some  time 
ago  that  when  the  House  adjourn  to- 
day, it  adjourn  over  until  Monday  noon? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  further  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. If  there  is  a  concern  on  the  part 
of  Members  that,  having  adopted  the 
rule,  having  had  knowledge  of  the  sched- 
ule outlined  in  the  rule,  they  are  now 
unsure  that  they  can  meet  the  require- 
ment to  file  amendments  by  midnight 
tonight,  would  it  not  be  possible  for  the 
House  to  consider  a  unanimous-consent 
request  that  the  House  meet  at  noon 
to.Tiorrow? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  an- 
swer to  the  gentleman's  parliamentary 
inquiry  Is  that  such  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  is  always  in  order  while 
the  House  is  in  session. 


Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  Speaker. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  it. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Has  unanimous  con- 
sent been  requested  that  any  Member 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  sub- 
mit an  amendment  to  title  I  for  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Unani- 
mous  consent  has  not  been  requested. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  Member 
who  may  wish  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
title  I,  the  formula  section  of  the  bill 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  sub- 
mit that  amendment  for  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  am  not  going  to 
object  to  this,  but  I  think  one  thing  is  of 
utmost  importance  as  to  the  real  prob- 
lem here,  and  I  am  sure  this  is  a  problem 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  did  not 
anticipate  because  I  testified  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  when  they  made 
their  ruling,  and  it  was  the  assimiptlon 
at  that  time — and  has  been  the  state- 
ment— that  anybody  putting  amend- 
ments in  could  get  the  necessary  com- 
puter printouts  within  48  hours,  because 
without  computer  printouts,  it  is  ab- 
solutely impossible  for  the  House  to  act 
with  any  Judgment  on  the  impact  of  these 
formulas. 

I  put  formulas  in  and  sent  them  to  the 
Library  of  Congress,  who  is  doing  the 
computer  printouts,  on  Monday  of  this 
week  that  we  are  in  now.  I  have  not  yet 
received  the  computer  printouts  from  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Without  the  avail- 
ability of  the  printouts,  one  of  the  rea- 
sons that  I  have  been  most  interested 
in  having  this  delay  go  over  until  the 
following  week,  as  the  majority  leader 
has  requested,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  was  really  on  the  basis  that 
unless  we  do  this,  even  though  I  am  com- 
plying with  the  rule,  all  of  my  amend- 
ments will  be  in  the  Record  tonight. 

It  will  be  in  the  Record,  but  without 
the  computer  printouts  and  without  the 
ability  of  the  Members  to  study  these 
formulas  we  are  absolutely  going  to  be 
dealing  with  them  bUndly,  which  is  the 
reason  I  think  we  should  have  the  re- 
quest approved  and  I  would  hke  the 
chairman  sigain  perhaps  to  seek  to  get 
a  unanimous-consent  request,  because  in 
effect  while  we  can  comply  with  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Rules  Committee  the  one 
thing  they  said  was  we  could  obtain  these 
printouts  in  48  hours.  That  is  not  true 
and  we  do  not  have  the  printouts  neces- 
sary to  present  our  amendments  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  the 
gentleman  has  stated  very  vividly  and 
succinctly  the  problem.  There  is  no  way 
on  earth  between  the  hour  of  2:35  and 
midnight  tonight  for  those  of  us — and 
it  affects  each  and  every  congressional 
district — who  wish  to  do  so  to  obtain 
the  computer  printouts  and  to  have  them 
inserted   as    part   of   the   amendments 
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which  we  Intend  to  offer  to  the  legisla- 
tion. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
renew  the  imanimous-consent  request 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Per- 
kins), has  made. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  as  renewed  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  we  have  that 
unanimous-consent  request  restated? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  asked  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  print  in  the  Congressional 
Record  amendments  that  would  be  ger- 
mane to  title  I. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  is  it  not  true 
that  the  rule  which  has  been  adopted 
provides  for  precisely  that  procedure, 
that  Members  have  a  certain  maximum 
time,  which  includes  up  to  2  legislative 
days,  and  that  includes  up  to  midnight 
tonight? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Infr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  may 
be  exactly  right,  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
Just  wanted  to  make  sure  and  to  protect 
the  right  of  the  Members  so  that  they 
would  have  until  midnight  tonight. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  If  the 
gentleman  will  withhold,  the  Chair 
would  state  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  Is  probably  correct,  that  the  time 
Is  available.  However,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  could  certainly  request 
unanimous  consent  in  order  to  make  cer- 
tain of  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  noticed  very 
little  opposition  to  this  highly  unusual 
rule  when  it  was  adopted.  I  think  those 
who  voted  for  it  should  have  to  Uve  with 
it,  and  therefore.  I  object  to  this  request. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  gentleman  is  ex- 
pressing exactly  my  opinion.  We  voted 
on  the  rule  last  Tuesday,  we  imderstood 
it  last  Tuesday,  and  we  stated  our  opin- 
ions on  it.  It  was  an  imusual  rule.  I  think 
we  ought  to  stand  on  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion has  been  heard. 

No  Member  has  time  at  this  point. 
Objection  has  been  heard. 

PARLIAMENTABT    INQUIRT 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry  in  regard  to  title  I 
that  is  imder  discussion.  Is  a  motion  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words  a 
motion  that  is  necessary  or  an  amend- 
ment that  is  necessary  to  have  printed 
in  order  just  to  get  time  although  we 
are  not  going  to  chsuige  the  bill? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  state  in  answer  to  the  par- 
liamentary inquiry  that  a  pro  forma 
amendment  to  an  amendment  such  as  is 


described  by  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky would  not  be  in  order  imder  this 
rule. 
Mr.  SNYDER.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANA-nON  AS  TO 
VOTE 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  durmg 
the  proceedings  of  March  11.  1974, 1  was 
imavoidably  absent  when  rollcall  No.  73 
was  taken  on  the  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  790,  to  authorize  funds  for 
the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 


INTRODUCTION  OF  INTERLOCK 
BILL 

(Mr.  HARSHA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  High- 
way Safety  Act  of  1973  contained  a  pro- 
posal, which  I  sponsored,  relating  to 
safety  belt  use  laws.  Bonuses  of  up  to  25 
percent  of  a  State's  section  402  appor- 
tionments are  provided  to  encourage 
States  to  adopt  such  laws. 

Prom  all  indications,  the  incentive  pro- 
vision has  been  well  received.  The  bill 
I  am  introducing  today  will,  I  beUeve, 
constitute  sm  additional  incentive  to  en- 
courage States  to  adopt  safety  belt  use 
laws.  What  it  would  do  is  this: 

At  the  present  time,  new  cars  sold  in 
this  country  are  required  to  be  equipped 
with  an  interlock  system  and  associated 
buzzers  and  li^ts.  Their  purpose  is  to 
force  drivers  to  use  safety  belti. 

The  trouble  with  the  interlock  system 
is  that  it  adopts  a  nuisance  approach 
to  highway  safety.  That  is,  even  though 
you  are  not  required  by  law  to  use  safety 
belts,  you  must  use  them  if  you  want  to 
be  able  to  start  your  car  and  keep  it  nm- 
ning. 

The  nuisance  approach  seems  counter- 
productive to  me.  Indeed,  I  think  it  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  spate  of  ar- 
ticles and  reports  which  have  recently 
appeared  arguing  against  seatbelts.  That 
is  why  I  am  introducing  this  proposal. 
As  I  see  it,  once  a  State  has  adopted  a 
safety  belt  use  law  there  will  be  no  fur- 
ther need  for  interlocks  or  nuisance  buzz- 
ers to  compel  seatbelt  usage.  My  bill 
makes  that  clear.  Simply  stated,  it  pro- 
vides that  motor  vehicles  sold  in  States 
which  have  adopted  safety  belt  use  laws 
would  no  longer  have  to  be  equipped 
with  such  devices.  Their  removal  would 
reduce  the  cost  of  automobiles  and  would 
obviate  the  operating  difficulties  which 
drivers  have  been  subject  to  in  cars 
equipped  with  them.  The  barrage  of  com- 
plaints concerning  them  has  been  so 
severe  that  the  National  Highway  Traf- 
fic Safety  Administration  is  already  con- 
sidering the  early  revision  of  the  stand- 
ard governing  their  installation. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  prospect  of  re- 
moving interlocks,  coupled  with  the  sub- 
stantial financial  incentives  provided  by 
section  219  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1973  will  encourage  many  States  to  adopt 
safety  belt  use  laws.  If  they  do,  we  can 
begin  to  realize  very  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  the  accident/injury  toll. 

If  the  experience  of  Australia,  where 


such  laws  have  been  in  effect  for  the  past 
2  years,  is  any  guide.  States  which  do  so 
can  look  forward  to  a  25-percent  drop  in 
fatalities  and  as  high  as  a  35-percent 
decrease  in  crippling  injuries. 

Translated  to  the  entire  United  States 
this  would  mean  that  we  would  save  10,- 
000  lives  a  year  and  reduce  serious  in- 
juries by  10  times  that  number. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  goal  worth 
striving  for. 


COUNTDOWN  ON  CONTROLS  CON- 
TINUES— TIME  TO  END  (X)NTROI£ 
ONCE  AND  FOR  ALL 

(Mr.  STEELMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must 
end  wage  and  price  controls  once  and 
for  all,  and  in  this  regard,  I  submitted 
the  following  testimony  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  on  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970: 

WbUe  deliberations  continue  before  this 
Committee,  cash  registers  across  this  land 
are  ringing  up  higher  prices,  and  consumers 
watch  baffled,  angered,  and  unaided  whUe 
shortages  become  commonplace  on  super- 
market shelves.  Panic  buying  is  almost  daily 
induced  with  the  report  of  possible  difficul- 
ties in  obtaining  such  commodities  as  cocoa, 
chocolate,  paper,  or  even  sjrrup  and  raisins. 

This  state  of  affairs  hardly  indicates  an 
economy  that  is  well  or  on  its  way  to  re- 
covery. The  symptoms  of  an  unbalanced 
market  system  have  only  been  aggravated 
since  August.  1971,  and  it  is  time  to  seek 
other  remedies. 

It  is  apparent  to  most  that  something  is 
terribly  wrong  in  the  manner  prices  are 
precluded  from  seeking  their  natural  levels 
in  accord  with  demand.  This  responsive 
mechanism  of  supply  and  demand  that 
worked  so  well  before  the  Instituting  of  c<»i- 
trols  is  the  best  hope  for  rescuing  a  faltering 
wage  and  price  system. 

Working  men  and  women  are  being  par- 
ticularly hurt.  All  the  "phases"  the  nation 
has  passed  through  have  produced  a  rise  of 
consumer  prices  by  8.4%  and  food  prices  by 
16.5%  In  a  two-year  period.  Prior  to  controls 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  was  advancing  at 
a  rate  of  3.8%  with  food  rising  at  5%.  It  is 
speculative  to  try  to  guess  what  the  rate  of 
Inflation  would  have  been  In  the  absence  of 
controls,  but  the  record  since  August  1971 
shows  alarming  Jumps  in  Inflation  in  com- 
parison to  the  pre-controlled  economy. 

APlr-CIO  President  Oeorge  Meany  puts  it 
this  way :  "After  two  freezes  and  four  phases, 
the  annual  inflation  rate,  which  President 
Nixon  found  unacceptable  at  4.8%  in  196 J, 
was  8"r    in  the  first  half  of   1973." 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  cite  all  the  dislo- 
cations as  a  result  of  a  controlled  economy. 
Worldwide  shortages  of  foodstuffs  and  raw 
materials  have  played  an  integral  role.  How- 
ever, after  almost  three  years  it  has  been 
proven  that  ceUings  on  prices  are  not  an 
adequate  long  run  solution.  Accordingly,  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  must  be  re- 
pealed. 

With  the  April  30th  deadline  in  sight. 
Treasury  Secretary  George  Shultz  and  Cost 
of  Living  Council  Director  John  Dunlop  have 
reluctantly  concluded  that  the  faUure  of 
controls  necessitates  a  new  approach.  These 
gentlemen  now  endorse  a  decontrolling  of  all 
sectors,  except  petroleum  and  health.  How- 
ever, the  dislocations  wUl  not  subside  in 
these  areas  either,  unless  the  pocketbook  is 
permitted  to  be  the  allocator  and  arbitrator. 

Secretary  Shultz  and  Director  Dunlop  are 
deserting   a  sinking  ship.  Secretary  Shultz 
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has  Indicated  he  Js  pleased  abou 
tUlty  coming  to  the  fore  In  denui 
controls. 

Tbe  AdmlnlBtratlon  has  been  ^ 
controls    piecemeal    from    Induat 
dustry.  exempting  them  from  Pb 
llzer  was  one  product  that  was 

last  fall.  Foreign  prices  were 

than  VB.  prices,  inducing  the  Cosi 
Council    Director    John    Dunic^ 
mend   a    domestic   price   rise   to 
danger    of    continuing    shortages 
to  be  exempted,  the  fertilizer  In 
agreeable  to  Increasing  productl 
Ing   in  moderate  price  markups, 
sector  of  tbe  economy  is  on  its 
covery,  but  this  status  Is   threa 
by  the  continuing  existence  of  . 
other  lnterdei>endent  sectors.  Dec 
Industry  by  industry  is  hardly 

Decontrol  across  the  board  is  

demonstrated  by  the  revival  of  fert 
duct  Ion. 

C.  Jackson  Orayson.  Paul  W. 
and  WlUiam  J.  Pellner.  aU  at  one 
nomlc  advisors  to  the 
the  hallmarks  of  the  program  to  d 
paychecks  outdistanced  by 
lessening    incentives    for    economi 
and  Investment,  and  general  d< 
Professor  Pellner  pronounced 
bad  economics,  as  well  as  poor  po 
tacking  the  price   control  progroa 
states  that  the  treatment  of  an  o 
ing   economy    is   proceeding    "by 
Its  symptoms" — higher  prices.  A 
approach  he  cites  would  be  the 
expansion  through  the  tightening 
emment  spending  and  monetary 
The    following    article,    taken 
New*  &  World  Report  of  October 
which  I  submit  for  the  record,  is 
In  its  Impact : 

Latcst  Thsbat  to  the  Boom:  Sr 

WHKRKvzai  ToTT  Look 
In  one  line  of  business  after  ano|her 
hear  this  growing  complaint — 8h 
key   materials  are  getting  worse, 
from  factories  to  distributors  and 
tall  customers. 

Says  an  executive  of  a  major 
company:    *a<any  Americans,   for 
time,  are  finding  they  can't  always 
they  want  when  they  want  It." 

A  look  at  what  lies  ahead  offers  11 
f<Ht.  In  scores  of  key  products,   fr 
paper   and   plastics   to  heating  oil 
tools  and  motor  bearings,  supply  1 
expected   to   keep   piling   up   for 
ducers  and  users. 

Some  typical  developments: 
A  worsening  shortage  of  chemical 
is   being   felt   throughout   the   VS., 
doubt  on  whether  farmers  will  be 
meet  next  year's  production  goals 
vegetables  and   meat.   Industry 
say  the  fertUizer  squeeze  will  last  li 

A  pinch  on  supplies  of  cocoa  and 
Is  pushing  up  the  price  of 

candy,  and  fostering  use   of 

candy   manufacturer   in  the  Par    . 
chocolate  flavoring  increasingly  will 
from  substitutes  as  prices  of  cocot 
and  other  basic  ingredients  go  up 
and  remain  scarce,  worldwide. 

At  tbe  European  assembly  plant 
farm-equipment    manufacturer.    3. 
combines  sit  Idle  because  of  lack  of 
part  for  each  engine.  The  parts  co; 
a  Detroit  supplier— and  that  Arm. 
can't  keep  up  with  demand. 

The  basic-steel  industry,  plagued  ftr  years 
by  foreign  competition  and  lagging  emand. 
suddenly  finds  Itself  with  a  huge  ba  klog  of 
orders  that  Is  taxing  capacity  of  mil  s.  Con- 
ditions probably  wUl  get  tighter  in  o  1074, 
say  steel  executives.  This  adds  to  supply 
problems  In  such  8te?l-ualng  busln  sees  as 
autos,  electrical  appliances,  farm  Imp  sments. 
heavy  machinery,  office  equipment  |nd  In- 
dustrial construction. 

A  shortage  of  wood  pulp,  resultln|  partly 
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from  strikes  at  Canadian  plants  but  even 
more  markedly  from  foreign  competition,  has 
caused  some  newspapers  and  magazines  to 
cut  down  on  size  and  number  of  pages  to 
ration  scarce  supplies  of  paper.  One  magazine 
publisher  notes  that  there's  "a  natural  tend- 
ency for  wood  pulp  for  papermaklng  to  move 
abroad,  where  the  open-market  price  is  $360 
a  ton,  compared  with  a  Government-regu- 
lated price  of  $200  a  ton  In  the  VS." 

The  list  goes  on  and  on — including  most 
metals,  petroleum,  plastics,  cotton  textUes. 
com  syrup  and  raisins  for  confectionery  and 
baked  goods,  bearings  for  motors,  and  dosens 
of  other  Items. 

BOTTLEMaCKB  AT  THK  TOP 

The  falllng-domlno  effect  of  shortages  that 
spread  throughout  Industry  is  summed  up  in 
a  study  by  this  magazine's  Economic  Unit. 

"When  the  major  materials  industries 
reach  their  capacity,"  the  study  notes,  "pro- 
duction is  slowed  In  all  other  industries 
which  depend  on  their  products.  It  does  little 
good  to  have  excess  capacity  in  Industries 
down  tbe  line  In  the  manufacturmg  process. 
If  the  basic-materials  industries  are  not 
churning  out  enough  raw  materials  for  them 
to  process." 

Says  the  plant  manager  for  a  Southern 
Industrial  company: 

"Many  people  are  just  beginning  to  get 
an  education  in  the  Interdependence  of  our 
economy.  You  Interrupt  supply  at  one  point 
and  things  begin  happening  all  down  the 
line." 

Charles  B.  McCoy,  chairman  of  the  Du  Pont 
Company,  adds  this: 

"Despite  all  the  public  discussion  about 
petroleum  supplies  and  national  needs,  few 
people  really  understand  how  Important  oil 
and  gas  have  become,  not  Just  as  fuels,  but 
also  as  feedstocks  for  the  manufacture  «f 
products." 

Mr.  McCoy  continues: 

"OU  and  natural  gas  are  the  beginning 
materials  for  the  production  of  almost  aU 
the  major  plastics  sold  today,  for  all  the 
truly  synthetic  man-made  fibers,  for  many 
pharmaceuticals,  for  many  biochemical  prod- 
uct* used  in  agriculture,  for  all  synthetic 
rubbers  and  for  basic  chemicals,  such  as 
methanol,  which  are  essential  to  the  manu- 
facture of  hundreds  of  industrial  and  con- 
sumer products." 

JOB    CUTBACKS? 

Elsewhere  in  the  petrochemical  Industry 
offlcials  talk  about  the  threat  of  Job  cut- 
backs because  of  the  lack  of  all  the  petro- 
leum needed  to  keep  chemical  plants  busy 

Arthur  O.  Foster,  vice  president  of  pur- 
chasing and  transportation  for  Western 
Electric  Company,  the  manufacturing  and 
supply  unit  of  the  BeU  System,  reports  tight 
supplies  of  metals,  textUes,  plastics  and  wood 
pulp. 

Adds  Mr.  Foster:  "Two  of  the  most  critical 
are  plastics  and  copper." 

Many  electronic-equipment  manufactur- 
ers. Including  Western  Electric,  also  report 
shortages  of  resistors,  capacitors  and  Inte- 
grated circuits. 

PRESSURE   PKOM    OVEXSEAS 

The  Cost  of  Living  Council  has  been  deeply 
concerned  about  rising  prices  of  Internation- 
ally traded  Industrial  raw  materials  for  some 
time.  Officials  see  no  Immediate  letup  in  this 
price  pressure  and  have  not  taken  any  ac- 
tion to  overcome  It,  although  Council  Di- 
rector John  T.  Dunlop  Indicates  some  steps 
to  erase  fertiliser  shortages  may  come  "soon." 

Claude  O.  Stephens,  chairman  of  Texas- 
gulf,  Inc.,  a  major  UJ3.  basic-materials  firm, 
says  present  price  controls  have  diverted  sales 
of  fertiliser  to  foreign  markets  because  VS. 
prices  have  been  running  $35  a  ton  below 
the  world  market. 

Mr.  Stephens  adds  that  20  per  cent  of 
his  firm's  copper  output  will  be  sold  on 
the  London  Metal  Exchange,  where  prices 
are  determined  by  bidding,  rather  than  ta 


the  U.S.,  where  prloes  are  controlled  by  the 
Government. 

Economists  are  beginning  to  be  concerned 
about  the  Impact  on  jobs  as  many  companies 
bump  xnp  against  shortages  of  plant  capacity 
Says  Dr.  Paul  W.  McCracken.  professor  of 
business  administration  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  and  former  Chairman  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers - 

"In  this  current  expansion,  we  obviously 
have  mn  out  of  plant  capacity  before  we 
have  nm  out  of  employable  labor.  ...  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  fiurther  Investment  Is  needed 
for  there  to  be  a  productive  Job  avaUable  for 
each  new  entrant  to  the  work  force.  And  if 
that  Investment  does  not  take  place,  the 
Jobseeker  may  find  himself  stranded." 

Growing  scarcities — particularly  of  some 
Imported  materials — have  put  upward  pres- 
sure on  prices.  The  effect  is  shown  in  the 
chart  on  this  page. 

Worldwide  shortages  of  Klnc  and  copper 
as  an  example,  have  forced  producers  of 
copper  and  brass  products  to  pay  premium 
prices  for  raw  materials.  On  October  15 
Revere  Copper  &  Brass,  Inc.,  cited  skyrocket- 
ing prices  for  raw  materials  In  raising  price 
tags  on  capper  water  tubing  and  other 
plumbing  items. 

Confronted  with  the  prospect  of  continued 
scarcities  of  basic  raw  materials  and  manu- 
factured goods  for  months  and  perhaps 
years  to  come,  many  companies  have  begun 
to  search  for  substitutes,  along  with  mcie- 
effldent  methods  of  production. 

Por  example,  the  i>aper  Industry  for  the 
first  time  this  year  will  use  as  much  waste 
paper,  wood  chips  and  other  secondary 
sources  of  material  as  it  will  new  pulpwood 
logs  to  produce  paper  products.  Industry 
officials  say  that,  in  years  to  come,  recycled 
newspapers,  paperboard,  other  wastes  will 
be  used  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  loei. 

Waste  acid,  a  by-product  of  one  Du  Pont 
product,  is  being  converted  back  Into 
chlorine  to  save  on  raw  materials. 

Officials  of  the  fertilizer  industry  concede 
there  Is  little  hope  of  easing  the  shortage 
of  nitrogen  fertilizer  through  1975.  But 
opening  old  phosphate  plants  and  adding 
some  new  capacity  to  existing  facilities  will 
improve  the  outlook  for  phosphates. 

Talk  of  plastics'  replacing  copper  and 
zinc,  which  has  gone  on  for  years,  no  longer 
seems  as  likely  a  prospect  now  that  many 
plastics  are  in  short  supply. 

NEEDED:   MORE  CAPACrrT 

By  and  large,  industry  analysts  sr.y,  put- 
ting an  end  to  shortages  will  depend  prl- 
marUy  on  expanding  the  country's  abUlty 
to  produce  the  basic  raw  materials  it  needs 
rather  than  searching  for  substitutes. 

The  Economic  Unit  study  notes  that  in 
September,  the  12  U.8.  Industries  that  pro- 
duce most  of  the  materials  used  by  other 
manufacturers  were  operating  at  94.4  per 
cent  of  full  capacity,  based  on  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  figures.  This  gives  them  little 
room  to  expand  production  in  response  to 
ilemand. 

The  paper  industry  has  been  working  at 
near  capacity  for  more  than  a  year.  Added 
production  wUl  be  going  on  line  in  1974, 
but  one  official  says:  "We  will  have  Increased 
tightness." 

The  cement  indtistry  Is  falling  behind 
demand  and  a  shortage  of  5  million  tons  may 
exist  by  1075.  It  would  cost  the  industry  an 
estimated  2  bUUon  doUars  to  catch  up  with 
customers'  needs  by  1975,  authorities  say, 
adding  that  this  outlay  is  "totally  beyond  the 
bounds  of  practical  possibility." 

Worldwide  shortages  of  fertilizer  are  ex- 
pected to  remain  as  long  as  there  Is  a  scarcity 
of  natural  gas.  The  Fertilizer  Institute,  an 
industry  trade  group,  estimates  that  the 
shortfall  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  in  the  United 
States  alone  in  1974  may  reach  a  quarter  of 
a  million  tons. 

The  steel  industry  estimates  that  it  must 
add  20  to  25  million  tons  of  new  capacity  by 
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the  end  of  this  decade,  as  well  as  replacing 
older  existing  plants.  Total  cost :  3  to  4  billion 
dollars  a  year. 

Many  financial  analysts  agree  that  firms  In 
basic  industries  such  as  steel  have  not  been 
popular  with  investors  In  recent  years,  mak- 
ing it  harder  for  these  companies  to  raise 
the  capital  they  need  badly  for  additional 
capacity  to  meet  customers'  growing  de- 
mands. 

Stewart  S.  Cort,  chairman  of  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corporation,  says  his  Industry  is  In 
"the  peculiar  position  of  having  before  it 
highly  favorable  prospects  for  market  growth 
but  serious  problems  in  obtaining  the  funds 
needed  to  take  advantage  of  them." 

Other  basic  industries  are  In  much  the 
same  spot. 

It  all  adds  up  to  an  era  of  stringency  for 
a  great  many  businesses,  and  adjustments 
for  consumers  as  they  come  to  terms — at 
least  for  a  while — with  shortages  of  some 
everyday  products. 

As  StTPPUES  ARE  Pinched,  Prices  Go  Soardtc 
Increases  In  prices  of  raw  materials  and 
wholesale  products  In  the  past  year — 

Percent 

Cott<m 216 

Wheat 118 

Animal  fats,  oils 109 

Bayon 104 

Vegetable  oils 94 

Eggs  — , 80 

Soybeans 85 

Steel  scrt^ 84 

Com 84 

Bubber  80 

Wool    68 

Wastepaper    66 

Animal  feed,  processed 61 

Tin 35 

Lumber 31 

Petrtdeiun  products 31 

Wood  pulp ao 

Copper 18 

MMcury 17 

Zino . 17 

Man-made  fibers 17 

.  Source:  Dow  Jones  &  Company;  U.S.  Dept. 
of  Labor. 

.  Without  doubt,  it  can  be  stat«d  that 
there  is  no  future  for  wage-price  con- 
trcds.  Naturally,  decontrol  will  result  in 
price  rises,  as  will  control.  In  the  long 
run,  curbing  Inflation  will  be  the  result 
of  bringing  supply  into  balance  with 
demand,  which  will  occur  more  quickly 
without  controls. 


WILL  THE  LEGAL  SERVICES  COR- 
PORATION ENCOURAGE  POLITI- 
CAL KIDNAPING 

(Mr.  ROUSSELOT  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
what  has  unfortimately  become  a  season 
of  political  kidnapings,  it  is  appropriate 
tliat  we  focus  attmtion  on  a  political 
"kidnaping"  which  began  in  1964  and 
which  has  been  continuously  perpetrated, 
with  ever-escalating  demands,  ever  since. 

I  am  referring  to  the  establishment, 
with  minimum  fanfare  and  no  congres- 
sional authority,  of  a  legal  services  pro- 
gram to  be  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  then  newly  created  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  The  kidnaping  took 
place  through  the  vehicle  of  the  "staff 
attorney"  system,  which  created  an  OEO 
monopoly  over  the  delivery  of  legal  serv- 
ices to  the  poor.  To  better  appreciate 


what  has  taken  place,  one  must  consider 
an  analogy  to  health  care  and  imagine 
that  the  Nation  had  gone,  in  a  matter  of 
a  few  years,  from  privately  provided 
health  care  to  socialized  medicine  with- 
out ever  pausing  at  a  program  such  as 
medicare  which  at  least  allows  its  bene- 
ficiaries to  choose  their  own  doctors. 

The  present  legal  services  program, 
with  its  monopolizing  "staff  attorney" 
system,  has  been  characterized  by  un- 
told numbers  of  flagrant  abuses,  includ- 
ing the  representation  of  ineligible 
clients  and  the  use  of  legal  services  re- 
sources for  political  purposes.  Supporters 
of  the  present  program  have  answered 
demands  for  reform  with  a  counter- 
demand  of  their  own — that  Congress, 
through  H.R.  7824.  create  a  "Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation"  which  will  be  able  to 
continue  to  carry  on  the  abusive  prac- 
tices in  a  sheltered  environment  which 
will  insulate  the  program  from  congres- 
sional oversight.  The  present  monopoly 
status  of  the  OEO  legal  services  program 
enables  staff  attorneys  to  hold  the  poor 
as  hostages  against  the  creation  of  a 
corporation  for  the  benefit  of  the  attor- 
neys themselves  against  the  interests  of 
poor  clients  and  taxpayers  alike. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  Congress  can- 
not fairly  consider  the  merits  of  the  pro- 
posed corporation  imtil  the  "political 
prisoners"  held  by  the  present  staff  have 
been  freed  and  given  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  choose  their  own  attorneys. 
I  therefore  propose  that  consideration  of 
H.R.  7824  be  deferred  pending  the  de- 
velopment of  such  alternatives  as  "judi- 
care"  which  can  set  the  poor  clients  free 
frcMn  their  attorney  captors.  Then,  and 
only  then,  will  Congress  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  consider  the  objective  merits  of 
corporation  proposals. 


VIETNAM  A  NEW  BALL  GAME 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  FRELiNGHxnrsEN)  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  our  current  preocupation  with  such 
domestic  problems  as  impeachment,  the 
energy  crisis,  and  congressionsil  elections, 
it  is  all  too  easy  for  us  to  become  diverted 
from  this  country's  international  respon- 
sibilities. However,  these  are  responsibi- 
lities which  simply  will  not  go  away  or 
disappear  by  the  application  of  wishful 
thinking,  or  by  trying  not  to  think  about 
them. 

As  Secretary  Kissinger  recently  point- 
ed out,  we  are  witnessing  the  "birthpains 
of  global  interdependence."  This  is  an- 
other way  of  sajring  that  what  happens 
to  the  United  States  abroad  Inevitably 
affects  what  happens  to  us  at  home.  It 
is  an  illusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  believe 
that  we  can  resolve  our  domestic  diffi- 
culties by  ignoring  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  the  vital  role  which  the  United  States 
must  continue  to  play  in  that  world. 

Ironically,  one  area  which  appears 
presently  in  danger  of  being  forgotten  by 
this  body  is  Vietnam.  Vietnam  has  been 
the  focus  of  international  attention  for 
over  a  decade  and.  obviously,  has  been 


a  primary  concern  of  the  United  States 
over  that  period.  I  have  just  returned 
from  a  visit  to  that  country,  among 
others,  on  a  study  mission  imdertaken 
in  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  only  other  Member  of  Congress  to 
have  visited  that  country  since  Isist  Au- 
gust was  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Crane)  ,  who  was  in  Vietnam 
in  January.  This  was  one  of  the  reasons 
why  I  specifically  added  Vietnam  to  my 
itinerary. 

During  my  brief  sojourn  there,  I  met 
with  President  Thieu,  Prime  Minister 
Khiem,  Foreign  Minister  Bac,  and  a  host 
of  other  Vietnamese  and  American  offi- 
cials, including  U.S.  Ambassador  Gra- 
ham Martin.  I  also  spent  1  day  in  the 
Mekong  Delta  region.  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  the  Port  of  Rach  Ghla 
on  the  Gulf  of  Thailand  and  the  provin- 
cial capital  of  Can  Tho.  My  impressions 
of  this  visit  will  be  summarized  in  a  re- 
port to  my  committee  which  will  be  re- 
leased in  due  course. 

At  this  point,  however,  I  wish  merely 
to  provide  my  colleagues  with  a  few  gen- 
eral conclusions  based  on  my  recent  ex- 
perience. I  emphasize  the  word  recent. 
I  am  convinced  that  a  very  new  and  dif- 
ferent situation  exists  there  now,  a  situ- 
ation which  is  of  direct  significance  to 
the  United  States. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  of  these  impressions: 

First.  South  Vietnamese  confidence  in 
defense  efforts:  First  of  all,  the  Vietnam - 
ization  process  is  now  virtually  complete. 
The  South  Vietnamese  are  carrying  the 
burden  of  their  own  defense  against  the 
continuing  heavy  probing  and  harass- 
ment operations  of  the  other  side.  The 
recent  successes  of  the  ARVN  forces  in 
carrying  out  this  responsibility— ^without 
the  assistance  of  U.S.  or  other  armed 
forces  personnel — ^has  obviously  led  to 
a  new  attitude  of  self-reliance  and  self- 
confidence.  It  has  led  also  to  a  wide- 
spread feeling  of  national  imity  under 
the  leadership  of  President  Thieu.  Presi- 
dent Thieu's  position,  ironically,  seems 
to  have  been  strengthened  rather  than 
weakened  by  the  completion  of  the  sub- 
stantial U.S.  withdrawal.  These  attitudes, 
I  might  add,  are  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  situation  which  existed  at  the  time 
of  my  last  visit  in  October  1963. 

Second.  Military  situation:  The  mili- 
tary situation  remains  critical.  TTie  North 
Vietnamese  have  ignored  the  Paris 
agreement  of  January  1973,  calling  for  a 
cease-fire.  They  have  moved  more  sup- 
plies and  heavy  equipment  into  the 
south — since  the  so-called  cease-fire 
began — than  existed  just  prior  to  the 
full-scale  1972  spring  offensive. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  general  con- 
viction among  South  Vietnamese  that 
the  ARVN  forces  can  counter  another 
major  offensive  if  it  comes  now — under 
present  conditions.  If,  however,  U.S.  sup- 
ply operations  are  drastically  curtailed, 
and  if  essential  aid  is  not  forthcoming, 
it  is  feared  that  the  balance  could  be 
tipped  in  favor  of  Hanoi.  TTiis  in  turn 
could  tempt  Hanoi  to  laimch  a  new  of- 
fensive. 

As  one  Vietnamese  official  put  it  to  me, 
as  long  as  a  reasonable  military  balance 
is  maintained,  the  Soviets  and  Chinese 
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will  probably  urge  moderation 
There  is  no  current  indication 
sive  replacement  and  resupply 
Hanoi  by  these  countries.  IT, 
South   Vietnam  becomes  dennfcnstrably 
weakened  and  vulnerable,  the  "I  ig  broth 
ers"  might  feel  obliged  to  suppfrt 
offensive.  At  the  moment,  an 
all-out  offensive  appears  luilil^ly, 
obviously  in  the  UJ5.  interest 
that  way.  It  is  my  strong  conviition 
the  United  States  should  not  i 
delicate    balance    by    supplyii  g 
more  or  less  than  circumst«nc( 

It     is     particularly 
Speaker,  to  realize,  that  if  we 
is  reasonable  and  necessary, 
contributing  not  toward  peacf 
nam,  but  to  the  likelihood  ol 
hostilities. 
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Third.  Economic  situation: 
the  military  situation  remains 
encouraging,  the  same  canno 
for   the  state  of  Vietnamese 
Their  economy  has  been  steadfy 
orating  since  1971. 

The  Intensity  of  the  flghtifg 
took  place  in  the  spring  and 
1972  otmously  caused 
age  and  destruction  of  the 
frastructure.  As  the  Intematio&al 
etary  Fund  reported  in  its  Marc 
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Ifr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I 
the  Rkcoko  an  article  in  the 
vey  of  March  4,  entitled 
menslons   of   the   Task   of 
Fran  Years  of  Strife."  The 
lows: 

VmiTAM:   DiMEiTsioits  or  thk 
(         Biaoiumic  FaoM  Tkabs  o» 

Tb«  lengthy  war  In  Vlet-Nam 
■evwc  impact  on  its  economy, 
ter  mUitary  actlTltles  Intensified  ii 
1960b.  Tb*  war  not  only  disrupt« 
tlon  and  distribution,  but  also 
mous   sociological   and   economic 
particularly  evident  in  the 
large  pvrt  of  the  population 

Since    1964   about   one   sixth   ol 
Tiously   cultivated    areas    have 
doned  for  more  than  ten  years, 
mated  6  million  people  have  been 
as  refugees  out  o<  a  total  populatlo 
20    million.    Al>out    5,000 
miles)     of    provincial    and 
roada.  300  major  bridges,   500 
600  rural  dispensaries  need 
pair.  Waterways  and  Irrigation 
been  damaged  or  neglected. 

Owing  mainly  to  disruptions 
tural  productloa.  the  rate  of 
growth   has   slowed   down, 
cent   per    anum   during    1966-72, 
with  7  per  cent  during  1961-66. 
the  major  structural  effects  of  thi 
included   an   overexpanslon   of   th 
sector,   the   dlacouragement   of 
output  and  exports  as  well  as 
rising  budget  deActts,  and  a  heav 
enee  on  imports  and  foreign  aid.  B; 
1970s,    per    caplU     imports 
USMO  and  the  Inflow  of  foreign 
to  US930  per  capita.  The  budget 
the  fundamental  disequilibrium 
accounts  (exports  accounting  for 
of  Imports)   explain  why  priority 
years  had  to  be  given  to  short-ter  i 
aatlon  policies. 

The  authorities  now  face  the 
of  reconstruction  and  rebabUitatlk 
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war-torn  economy  and  the  creation  of  ap- 
propriate conditions  for  redeploying  into  ag- 
riculture and  Industry  a  large  part  of  those 
-previously  employed  In  the  service  sector. 
The  task  Is  aggravated  by  the  still  crftlcal 
security  situation  tn  the  countryside,  the 
weak  balance  ol  payments  position,  the  pre- 
carious budgetary  situation,  and  a  rapid 
pace  of  inflation. 

ACBICT7LTDRB   AND    INDVSTKT 

Vlet-nam  has  a  total  area  of  171,661  square 
kilometers  (66,290  square  mUes),  of  which 
16  per  cent  ia  cultivated.  Up  to  the  early 
19608,  agriculture  was  the  main  source  of 
employment  and  the  major  foreign  exchange 
earner,  rubber,  rice,  and  tea  being  the  three 
principal  export  prodiicts.  With  the  intensi- 
fication of  military  activities  In  the  19608, 
agricultural  output  was  adversely  affected 
and  exports  of  agricultural  products  de- 
clined sharply;  in  fact,  since  1965  Vlet-Nam 
has  been  a  large  importer  of  rice  as  well  as 
of  other  basic  foodstuffs. 

In  the  last  three  years  agricultural  output 
has  failed  to  show  any  slgnlflcant  gains:  this 
is  particularly  tnie  for  rice.  The  1972/73  rice 
crop  was  virtually  unchanged  from  1971/72 
because  of  unfavorable  weather  conditions, 
insecurity,  and  reduced  use  of  fertilizers  due 
to  higher  prices.  In  the  second-half  of  1973, 
low  rice  stocks  and  dUBcultles  experienced 
by  the  Government  In  procuring  rice,  main- 
ly as  a  result  of  hoarding  by  farmers  in 
anticipation  of  higher  prices,  created  rice 
shortaiges  in  Saigon  and  a  surge  in  free  mar- 
ket prices.  In  early  1974,  the  rice  situation 
had  improved  with  the  coming  of  the  new 
crop  to  the  market. 

Manufacturing  activity  In  Vlet-Nam  Is 
still  little  developed,  accounting  for  less  than 
10  per  cent  of  net  domestic  product.  Activ- 
ities in  the  traditional  agrolndustrles  stag- 
nated In  the  1960s,  but  several  new  Indus- 
tries were  establisbed  including  food  process- 
ing plants,  textile,  pulp  and  paper  factories, 
animal  feed  mills,  a  ceukent  plant,  and  plas- 
tic factories.  The  stepped-up  military  opera- 
tions of  1972  adversely  affected  Industrial 
production,  which  by  mld-1973  had  not  re- 
gained Its  levels  of  the  early  19708.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  security  situation,  a  variety  of 
factors  have  tended  to  depress  the  invest- 
ment climate.  Including  the  redaction  In 
purchasing  power  of  most  sections  of  the 
urban  population,  shortages  of  skUled  labor, 
and  rising  costs  of  Imports. 

With  a  view  to  promoting  Industriallsatloa, 
the  Ok)vemment  had  taken  a  number  of 
measures.  Including  the  establishment  of 
industrial  parks  and  export  processing  (duty 
exempted)  zones,  flnanclal  assistance  to  en- 
terprises, and  a  new  Investment  Law  intro- 
dncetf  in  1973.  The  provisions  of  the  law  aim 
at  boosting  domestic  investment  and  at  at- 
tracttog  foreign  capital  by  providing  invea- 
ton  with  a  five-year  tax  holiday,  government 
guarantees  of  sufficient  foreign  exchange  for 
Imports  of  machinery  and  raw  materlala,  and 
freedom  of  profit  transfers  abroad:  also.  In 
the  case  of  foreign  Investment  there  is  a 
guarantee  of  no  nationalization. 

FISCAL  AND  MONETAST  POLICT 

The  war  has  also  adversely  affected  the 
budget  situation.  I>urlng  1967-72,  military 
expenditures  accounted  for  approximately  60 
per  cent  of  total  expenditures  on  average,  but 
their  share  has  been  declining  gradually  since 
1969.  During  the  last  few  years,  most  civilian 
expenditures  and  nearly  60  per  cent  of  total 
expenditures  represented  wages  and  salaries 
of  government  personnel;  as  a  result,  the 
share  devoted  to  economic  development  was 
negllglbte.  Etomestic  revenues  accounted  on 
the  average  for  leas  than  60  per  cent  of  total 
expenditures  during  1967-72.  Although  large 
receipts  of  foreign  aid  counterpart  funds  cov- 
ered a  substantial  part  of  the  deficit,  recourse 
to  the  National  Bank  was  substantial.  Oov- 
•minent  borrowing  has  been  the  main  ex- 
panrtonary  factor  of  money  supply. 


In  an  effort  to  Improve  the  budgetary  per- 
formance, the  Government  initiated  an  ex- 
tensive tax  reform  in  late  1972  aimed  at  (i) 
simplifying  the  tax  system  by  unifying  all 
taxes  with  similar  characteristics;  (3)  mim. 
mizlng  the  number  of  rates  applied  under 
each  tax;  and  (3)  basing  meet  of  the  new 
taxes  on  an  ad  valorem  basis.  Anaong  the 
main  taxes  introduced  were  a  special  con- 
sumption tax  and  a  value-added  tax.  The 
latter,  introduced  in  July  1973  at  a  rate  of 
10  per  cent  on  most  economic  activities,  was 
substantially  modified  in  Aug\ist  1973  when 
transactions  directly  Involving  the  oonsiuner 
were  eUmiuated  from  the  coverage.  Eflorts 
have  also  been  made  to  improve  tax  adnUn- 
Istratlon,  reduce  tax  evasion,  and  accelerate 
the  payment  of  tax  arrears.  Nevertheless,  the 

1973  fiscal  deficit  amounted  to  65  per  cent 
of  total  public  expenditures.  After  deduction 
of  foreign  aid,  the  remaining  deficit  repre- 
sented nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  stock  of 
total  liquidity  at  the  beginning  of  1973. 

In  the  1974  budget  plans  both  expendi- 
tures and  revenues  will  Increase  by  about  30 
per  cent  over  the  1973  levels.  The  two  main 
features  of  planned  public  expenditures  for 

1974  are  increased  allocaticns  for  develop- 
ment and  the  continuing  high  military  bur- 
den. The  share  of  development  expendltnrM 
Is  expected  to  rise  from  8  per  cent  In  1973 
to  about  10  per  cent  In  1974,  while  that  of 
military  expenditure  will  continue  to  fall,  to 
46  per  cent;  in  the  course  of  the  year,  some 
47,000  men  out  of  the  present  1.1  million  wiU 
be  released  in  the  normal  course  of  demobili- 
sation and  a  further  100.000  men  will  be 
demoblUaed    when    security   permits. 

In  spite  of  the  Government's  large  recourse 
to  the  banking  sector,  nKmetary  expansion 
tn  1972  and  In  the  first  ten  months  of  1973 
was  much  smaller  than  In  the  previous  two 
years,  when  it  averaged  20  per  cent  a  year. 
Money  supply  rose  by  9  per  cent  to  1972  and 
by  13  per  cent  during  January-October  1973. 
In  1972,  the  growth  of  money  sirpply  was 
restrained  by  a  rapid  increase  in  quasl-money 
holdings,  which  doubled  in  response  to  the 
sharp  upward  adjustment  of  Interest  rates 
In  May  1973.  As  the  pace  of  inflation  acceler- 
ated in  1973,  real  interest  rates  became  nega- 
tive and  the  growth  in  quasl-money  slowed 
down.  The  effects  of  the  large  Increases  In 
bank  credit  to  both  the  Government  and 
the  private  sector  In  1973  were  partly  offset 
by  a  substantial  decline  in  foreign  exchange 
reserves.  At  present,  there  are  practical  diO- 
culUes  In  oontixHUng  the  operations  of  the 
financial  Institutions  through  the  exlstii^ 
Instruments  of  credit  control,  as  they  are 
complicated  and  not  always  coordinated.  An 
intensive  review  of  the  efficacy  of  the  present 
Instruments  wUl  be  undertaken  shortly  as 
part  of  the  technical  assistance  provided  by 
the  Pund. 

BALANCE    or   PATICENTS   AND    XNTLATION 

With  the  intensification  of  the  war  from 
tbe  mid-1960B,  export  receipts  dropped 
sharply,  mainly  as  a  result  of  rapid  declines 
In  rubber  exports  and  the  prohibition  of  rice 
exports  after  1964.  By  the  early  1970s  the 
value  of  exports  amounted  to  25  per  cent 
of  their  level  In  the  early  1960s  and  to  less 
than  5  per  cent  of  Imports.  During  the  pe- 
riod Imports  had  Increased  substantially, 
amounting  to  about  DS6750  million  in  1973. 
In  order  to  finance  the  resulting  huge  trade 
deficits,  Vlet-Nam  has  relied  heavily  on  ex- 
ternal aid.  almost  all  of  which  consisted  of 
commodity  aid  from  the  United  States  (un- 
der the  Commercial  Import  Program  (CIP) 
and  the  PX.  460  program)  and  the  purchases 
of  local  currency  by  the  growing  XSS.  military 
forces. 

Since  1972.  there  have  been  some  slgnlfl- 
cant changes  In  the  balance  of  payments. 
With  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  UJB.  troofM, 
purchases  of  piastres  by  the  United  States 
have  been  declining  rapidly  from  VNN03 
million  In  1971  to  VN$100  mUIlon  In  1973. 
Second,  exports  have  expanded  rapidly,  from 
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US»15  million  in  1971  to  USt24  million  In 
1972  and  US656  million  tn  1973.  The  main 
exports  were  timber,  fishery  products,  rubber, 
and  Ecrap  metals.  However,  their  level  in  1973 
EliU  accounted  for  only  7  per  cent  of  total 
imports.  Third,  with  Imports  continuing  to 
increase,  there  was  a  pronounced  faU  In  ex- 
ternal reserves  during  the  year,  estimated 
fct  US$70  million.  At  the  end  of  1973,  the  level 
of  reserves  was  about  US$200  million,  or  three 
months  of  imports  during  that  year.  Even 
though  aid  levels  are  estimated  to  be  main- 
tained In  1974,  the  sharply  higher  import 
prices  of  petroleum  products  and  continued 
large  reliance  on  Imports  of  essentials  will 
DO  doubt  put  severe  pressures  on  the  balance 
of  payments.  The  1973  imports  of  petroleum 
products  amounted  to  USS85  million  or  12  per 
cent  of  total  imports. 

EXCHANGE    SYSTEM   REFORM 

Over  recent  years,  the  operation  of  the 
trade  and  payments  system  has  remained 
liberal.  The  authorities  have  also  applied 
a  managed  flexible  exchange  rate  policy,  with 
the  exchange  rate  being  adjusted  at  frequent 
intervals.  Despite  substantial  simplifications 
since  1971.  the  exchange  system  of  Vlet-Nam 
had  remained  complex.  Until  recently,  there 
were  two  basic  rates  for  the  sale  of  foreign 
exchange:  (1)  the  official  rate  which  ap- 
plied to  all  import  pajrments  financed  with 
Viet-Nam's  own  foreign  exchange  resources, 
to  most  imports  under  the  P.L.  480  program 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  all  invisible  and 
capital  payments  and  transfers;  and  (2)  the 
special  rate  which  applied  to  Imports  financed 
by  U.S.  aid  under  the  Commercial  Import 
Program  (CIP)  and  to  P.L  480  imports  of  raw 
cotton  and  wheat.  The  special  exchange  rate 
ataned  at  facUltatIng  the  absorption  of  im- 
ports under  the  tied  commodity  aid  program 
(CAP)  from  the  United  States.  With  various 
exchange  taxes  applied  to  sales  of  exchange 
for  Import  payments,  there  were  at  least 
eight  effective  selling  exchange  rates.  Pur- 
tbermore,  almost  all  exports  enjoyed  general 


and  special  export  subsidies  paid  in  con- 
nection with  the  surrender  of  export  proceeds 
which  resulted  in  several  additional  effective 
selling  exchange  rates.  The  exchange  system 
had  become  so  c<Hnpllcated  over  time  as  to 
constitute  a  serious  obstacle  to  effective  bal- 
ance of  payments  management.  Accordingly, 
in  early  1974  the  Government  undertook  com- 
prehensl\e  exchange  reform  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Fund 
on  January  23,  1974. 

Under  the  reform,  all  forms  of  export  sub- 
.^i'J'es  constituting  multiple  currency  prac- 
tices were  abolished.  Secondly,  all  exchange 
taxes  on  import  payments  have  been  elim- 
inated and  replaced  by  ad  valorem  import 
surcharges,  which  are  collected  at  the  time 
rf  ciistoms  clearance  of  the  Imports  in  addi- 
tion to  the  existing  statutory  tariffs.  As  a 
result,  the  total  customs  levies  (consisting 
cf  the  tariff  and  the  import  surcharge) 
amount  to  100  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  most 
of  the  import  items.  The  preferential  ex- 
change rate  for  certain  tied  commodity  aid 
imports  from  the  United  States  (the  special 
exchange  rate)  has  been  abolished  and  re- 
placed by  a  system  of  subsidies  outside  the 
scope  of  the  exchange  system.  A  unitary  rate 
of  VNt560  per  US$1  is  applied  to  all  exchange 
transactions  without  exception. 

ECONOMIC      OUTLOOK 

The  Vietnamese  authorities  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  formulating  rehabilitation  and  devel- 
opment plans  for  the  years  to  come.  For  the 
abort  term,  the  main  emphasis  of  policies 
is  placed  on  (1)  relief  and  reeetUement  of 
refugees,  (2)  repair  of  war  damages  and  es- 
sential infrastructvu^l  construction,  and  (3) 
fostering  agricultural  production  through 
provision  of  adequate  Inputs  and  credit  fa- 
cilities. The  emphasis  placed  on  agricultural 
development  is  of  particular  Importance,  as 
rapid  Increase's  tn  agricultural  output  win 
not  only  help  to  provide  employment  op- 
portunities  but   also   will   reduce   pressures 

VIETNAM'S  BAUNCE  OF  PAYMENTS 
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on  prices  ar.d  on  the  balance  of  payments 
through  lower  food  imports  and  increased 
exports. 

In  recent  years  unemployment  had  been 
limited  due  partly  to  military  manpower  re- 
quirements. Alternative  employment  oppor- 
tunities are  new  needed  for  demobilized  per- 
sonnel, for  some  500,000  refugees  who  are  at 
present  in  temporary  camps,  as  well  as  for 
the  excess  labor  force  previously  employed 
i'l  the  service  sector.  In  addition,  about  200- 
000  young  men  enter  the  labor  force  each 
year. 

The  necessary  transition  of  the  economy  to 
peacetime  conditions  and  to  a  stepping  up  of 
development  will  rely  on  substantial  eco- 
nomic aid  from  donor  countries  In  the  com- 
ing years.  Tills  is  especially  true  for  1974.  as 
the  balance  of  payments  is  estinuited  to  come 
under  pressure  because  of  continued  sub- 
stantial Import  needs,  including  the  sharp 
Increase  in  the  Import  bill  for  petroleum 
products,  and  the  still  small  export  base.  Up 
to  now,  more  than  90  per  cent  of  total  for- 
eign aid  was  provided  by  the  United  States. 
In  1974,  however,  the  sources  of  aid  will  be 
broadened,  with  about  20  per  cent  of  the  aid 
coming  from  non-U.S.  sources.  The  main 
donors  other  than  the  United  States  are  ex- 
pected to  be  Prance,  Japan,  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  as  well  as  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment (IBRD)  and  the  Asian  Development 
Bank. 

Although  the  economy  of  Vlet-Nam  Is  at 
present  confronted  with  a  number  of  dilBcult 
problems,  there  seems  to  be  every  reason  to 
believe  that  prospects  for  developing  a  strong 
economy  are  good.  Vlet-Nam  is  endowed  with 
rich  natural  resources.  Substantial  Infra- 
structure buUt  for  military  purposes  Is  left 
to  be  utilized,  and  the  population  is  bard- 
working,  literate,  and  disciplined.  There 
exists  ample  land  to  bring  into  cultivation, 
and  potential  agricultural  production  is 
enormous. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  in  1973.  additional— and 
serious — problems  were  caused  by  the 
massive  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces.  This 
sudden  development  understandably 
generated  considerable  unemployment, 
reaching  approximately  15  percent. 
Added  to  this  was  an  inflation  rate  of 
some  68  percent  and  a  major  reduction 
In  the  proposed  level  of  U.S.  economic 
assistance. 

Now,  as  1974  begins,  there  is  the  world- 
wide problem  of  the  oil  price  increases 
which  not  only  add  to  defense  costs,  but 
»lso  adversely  affect  agricultural  devel- 
opment. As  is  the  case  in  other  under- 
developed countries,  the  key  to  agricul- 
tural production  in  Vietnam  is  fertal- 
*w — and  fertilizer  production  is  based 
on  tA\.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  conclude  these  re- 
marks by  recognizing  that  present  at- 
titudes of  some  Members  of  Congress  to- 
ward economic  assistance  to  South  Viet- 
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nam  are  strongly  influenced  by  disillu- 
sionment with  the  past.  There  are  those 
who  feel  that  such  expenditures  repre- 
sent an  eternal,  "bottomless  pit,"  that 
an  end  is  never  in  sight. 

I  imderstand  these  feelings.  I  am  will- 
ing to  admit  that  past  mistakes  have 
been  made  in  our  policy  toward  South- 
east Asia.  With  the  benefit  of  hindsight, 
I  share  Ambassador  Martin's  view  that 
the  direct  takeover  of  all  military  oper- 
ations by  U.S.  forces  was  an  error  of 
judgment.  I  bear  some  responsibility  for 
that  decision,  on  the  basis  of  my  voting 
record. 

The  point  is.  however,  that  the  tre- 
mendous sacrifices  of  D.S.  lives  and 
treasure  have  been  made — ^for  better  or 
for  worse.  We  are  now  faced  with  an  en- 
tirely new  situation:  it  is  a  dilTerent  ball 
game.  The  game  has  been  substantially 
won,  but  could  Just  as  easily  be  lost  in 
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this  final  inning,  if  we  do  not  foDow 
through  and  do  what  is  necessary. 

What  is  necessary  is  an  adequate, 
short-term  infusion  of  economic  assist- 
ance to  help  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam pass  through  this  present  period  of 
transition  toward  self-sufficiency.  Hie 
natural  resources  are  there,  incidentally, 
in  greater  abundance  than  those  wliich 
existed  for  Korea  and  Taiwan — before 
the  economic  "takeoff"  of  these  coun- 
tries began.  As  the  IMF  observes : 

Viet-Nam  is  endowed  with  rich  natural  re- 
sources. Substantial  infrastructure  built  for 
military  purposes  is  left  to  be  utilized,  and 
the  population  is  hard-working,  literate,  and 
disciplined.  There  exists  ample  land  to  bring 
into  cultivation,  and  potential  agricultural 
production  Is  enomkous. 

Let  me  also  point  out  that  a  maximum 
$1  billion  investment  in  the  Vietnamese 
economy  for  1  year — and  Ambassador 
Martin  is  recommending  a  level  of  $800 
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million  for  fiscal  year  1975— com 
than  was  spent  in  less  than  a  2 
riod  in  the  1967-68  era 
military  assistance  to  Indochina 
time  amounted  to  approximately 
lion  annually,  excluding  MAP  fifids 
Cambodia.  After  fiscal  year  1975, 
sador  Martin  projects  a  50-percer 
this  figure  and  a  reduction  to  practically 
zero  by  fiscal  year   1977.  As 
Thieu  pointed  out  to  me  in  our 
sion.  It  is  better  to  give  a  sick 
adequate  dosage  of  medicine  immfdiately 
and  then  stop — than  inadequate 
over  a  period  of  time — which  is  ifhat 
have  been  doing  recently. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  in  th 
ahead  we  may  have  an  inforir  id 
constructive   debate  on  this  sufject 
believe  Vietnam  merits  a  high 
on  our  agenda.  I  urge  my 
give  this  matter  their  serious  attention 
and  open  minded  consideration.  ] 
add  that  I  am  encouraged  to  find 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ail>ropri 
ations  Subcommittee  on  Foreigi 
ations  (Mr.  Passman)  shares  som 
views  on  the  important  investn:  ;nt 
have  already  made  In  this  area 
world,  and  the  necessity  for 
sonable  measures  to  preserve  it 
to  him.  and  to  others  who  ma: 
my  conclusions,  my  steadfast  sup^rt 

There  is,  in  fact,  some  light  at 
of  the  tiumel,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we 
abruptly    and    unwisely    turn 
switch. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I  nder  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tip  gen 
tlewoman    from    Massachusetts 
Hbckler)  Is  recognized  for  5  miiAites 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachuse  ts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  extremely  sadd^ied  to 
learn  of  the  recent  death  of  Hope 
berlin,     an    excellent    Joumalis 
author,  as  well  as  a  tremendous 
to  the  Republican  Party. 

As  one  of  the  85  subjects  of  hei  popu- 
lar booOi,  "A  Minority  of  Men  bers — 
Women  In  the  U.S.  Congress,"  pu  >lished 
in  1973, 1  became  acquainted  wit  l  Hope 
Chamberlin.  For  years.  Miss  Chai  iberlln 
spent  endless  hours  Investigating  nd  re- 
searching the  details  of  the  career  of  the 
women  who  served  In  CongresI  since 
1917. 

Miss  Chamberlin  sincerely  l^lleved 
that  Americans  know  almost  i  othlng 
about  the  history  of  the  75  wom  n  who 
have  served  in  the  House  and  Jie  11 
women  who  have  served  In  the  (  enate. 
She  wrote  "A  Minority  of  Memb  frs"  to 
set  the  record  straight  by  sha  ;terlng 
the  myths  which  have  depicted  romen 
in  Congress  as  ineffective  legisla4>rs  in- 
terested In  only  social  Issues. 

Upon  ccxnpletion  of  this  comii-ehen- 
slve  work,  she  observed  that  tb  >  most 
revealing  thing  she  discovered  about 
Congresswomen  is  "how  consci  tntlous 
they  are."  She  pointed  out  that  of  the 
85  women  who  have  served  as  S  nators 
and  Representatives,  not  one  otit.  yaa  has 
ever  been  Involved  In  any  |  Illegal 
activity. 

She  once  told  a  newspaper  importer 
that  no  Watergate  could  have  ha  >pened 
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If  any  of  the  women  mentioned  In  her 
book  had  been  in  positions  of  real  power 
in  the  administration. 

If  Hope  Chamberlin  were  still  alive,  she 
would  encourage  women  to  run  for  pub- 
lic office  because  she  sincerely  believes 
that  women  have  integrity  and  should 
be  in  the  House  and  Senate.  I  am  certain 
that  her  voice  will  live  on  through  "A 
Minority  of  Members"  to  inspire  women 
to  enter  public  life. 


CONGRESSMAN     LENT     DISCLOSES 
1972   FINANCIAL  STATUS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Lent)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the 
concern  with  possible  conflicts  of  inter- 
est and  the  financial  status  of  all  public 
officials  expressed  by  many  citizens,  I  am 
pleased  to  disclose  at  this  time  pertinent 
information  regarding  my  financial 
status  for  the  year  1972.  This  financial 
disclosure  is  patterned  after  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  ad  hoc  committee  on 
financial  disclosiu-e  of  the  New  York 
State  delegation  to  Congress,  which  con- 
sists of  39  Members  of  the  House,  made 
March  12,  1974. 

A.  Sources  of  all  noncongressional  in- 
come— law  firm  of  Hill,  Lent,  and  Troe- 
scher,  Esqs..  Lynbrook,  N.Y.  I  received 
Income  from  the  practice  of  law,  rent, 
speaking  honorariums,  bank  interest  and 
dividends.  I  do  not  practice  law  In  the 
Federal  courts  or  before  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

B.  Unsecured  Indebtedness  in  excess  of 
$1,000— None. 

C.  The  sources  of  all  reimbursements 
for  expenditures  in  excess  of  $300  per 
Item — I  had  congressional  expenses  not 
compensated  for  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  of  $17,949.  Of  this  sum,  $9,543 
was  paid  out  of  my  personal  fimds; 
$6,406  was  paid  out  of  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  Congressional  Club;  * 
and  $2,000  wsts  paid  by  the  National  Re- 
publican Congressional  Committee. 

I  had  additional  costs-of-living  ex- 
penses directly  related  to  my  Job  as  Con- 
gressman, including  the  maintenance  of 
living  quarters  in  Washington,  D.C., 
travel,  and  so  forth,  estimated  at  $5,800, 
for  which  I  was  not  reimbursed.  I  was 
allowed  the  statutory  maximum  deduc- 
tion of  $3,000  for  these  living  expenses 
on  my  1972  Income  tax  return — IRC  sec- 
tion 162(a).  These  expenses  were  en- 
tirely paid  from  personal  funds. 

D.  The  Identity  of  all  stocks,  bonds,  and 
other  securities  owned  outright  or  bene- 
ficially— I  owned  shares  in  three  mutual 
fimds: 

Scudder,  Stevens  it  Clark  Common 
Stock  Fund. 

Scudder,  Stevens  L  Clark  Special 
Fund. 


'The  Congressional  Club  consists  of  indi- 
viduals who  pay  annual  dues  of  $100  each 
to  maintain  a  fund  iu«d  exclusively  to  help 
me  defray  the  cort  of  newsletters,  reports, 
and  questionnaires  sent  to  constituents,  and 
to  pay  traTel,  telephone,  dues,  office,  com- 
munity relations,  and  other  expenses  directly 
related  to  my  Job  as  Congressman. 

Growth  Industry  Shares. 


I  owned  shares  In  two  business  cor- 
porations listed  in  the  New  York  Times: 

Viewlex  Corp. — American  Stock  Ex- 
change. 

SMC  Industries— ore. 

I  own  no  tax-free  bonds  or  other  se- 
curities. 

E  Business  entitles — Including  part- 
nerships, corporations,  trusts,  and  sole 
proprietorships — professional  organiza- 
tions— of  a  noneleemosynary  nature — 
and  foundations  in  which  I  am  a  direc- 
tor, officer,  partner,  or  serve  in  an  ad- 
visory or  managerial  capacity — I  am  a 
partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Hill,  Lent,  and 
Troescher,  Esqs.,  Lynbrook,  N.Y. 

F.  I  paid  $14,448  in  Federal  and  New 
York  State  Income  taxes  for  the  year 
1972.  I  have  filed  a  report  of  my  earn- 
ings and  sources  of  earnings  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  pursuant  to  rule 
XLIV  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
every  year  I  have  been  in  Congress. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  practice  since  coming  to  Congress  to 
Insert  in  the  Congressionai.  Record  a 
personal  financial  statement. 

Set  forth  here  Is  my  financial  state- 
ment as  of  March  15 : 

Financial  statement 

8CHEDI7I.E    A— .CASH 

Congresslonea  Employees  Credit 
Union   (savings  account) $814.66 

John    Hanson    Sayings    &    Loan 

(savings  account) 778.  Sfi 

Central  National  Bank    (savings 

account)  360.60 

Sergeant  at  Arms  (checking  ac- 
count)       797.78 

Cash  on  hand 338.00 

Accounts   receivable none 

Total   3,486.66 

SCHZDULB  B — UmaTUKtm 

Central  National  Bank  of  Mary- 
land   Stock 6,960.00 

John    Hanson    Savings    tt   Loan 

Stock 2.744.00 

Total    — B.  704. 00 

BCHKSXrLK  C — SEAL  K8TATK 

Townhouse,  Largo,  Md 39,900.00 

House,  Landover,  Md.  (resi- 
dence)        60.000.00 

01.4  acres.  Allegany  County. 
Md 28,000.00 

One-half  Interest,  05.843  acres 
Charles  Co.,  Md.   (unimproved 
land)    $21,500.00 

ToUl   149,400.00 

SCRn>trl.B   D MOKTOAOSS 

Townhouse,  Largo,  Md 30, 925. 78 

House,  Landover,  Md 35,245.06 

91.4  acres,  AUegany  County  Md.  1,981.00 
One-half    Interest,   06.348    acres. 

(Carles  Co..  Md _  0,260.00 

Total    77.402.73 

Pinancial   Statbkknt   or   Lawrsncs  J. 
Hooan.  Maxch  16,  1074 
Assets: 
Cash  (see  schedtUe  A) $2. 486. 66 
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Investments  (see  schedule  B) .      9, 704. 00  Home  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania,  di-  tive  branch  a  Federal  Elections  Commis- 

Keai  estate  (see  schedule  C)  —  149, 490. 00  rector  and  vice  president  of  the  advisory  sion  whose  function  will  be  to  monitor 

AutomobUe:  1972  Buick |"H5'^  board  of  Blue  Cross,  a  director  of  the  campaign  fundraising  and  expenditures. 

Household    furnishings "•  ""^  °"  Boys  Club  of  Scranton,  a  director  of  the  It  would  be  composed  of  six  members,  t-AO 

Total  assets                         173  105  55  Jewish  Community  Center,  a  director  of  appointed  each  by  the  Speaker  of  tlie 

LiftbUities:            " '  the  Legal  Aid  Society,  and  Of  the  Visiting  House,  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 

Accounts  payable  (mlscellane-  Nurses  Association.  Senate,  and  the  President.  No  more  than 

ous)    1,004.90  In  a  citation  accompanying  the  award,  three  may  be  members  of  the  same  polit- 

Loan  (National  Bank  of  Wash-  it  was  said  that —  ical  party.  The  Commission  would  have 

mgton)     - ^22  22  The  man  we  honor  here  tonight  is  more  the  capability  to  conduct  full  scale  in- 

Mortgages  (see  schedule  D)  —     77, 402.  73  than  merely  the  total  of  a  lifetime  of  achieve-  vestigations    and    audits    of    campaign 

_  ...  „.h„«t.».                         in  ini  #w  ™ent:    ^is   life   has   been   an   idea,   an   ex-  financing,   and   this   would   include   the 

Totai  uaomucs '"■ '"'"^  ample  for  others  to  foUow.  a  guiding  spirit  power   of    subpena    enforceable   in   the 

Net  worth..... 04.397.92  ^^^ i^  ^^ ^um.^.*"^' *"  °"'' ''°'^'^'''  Federal  courts.                        ,,  ,         ,, 

ixx  uui  i-uuuwjr.  j^Q  y^g  Commission  would  have  the 

—^^^^^-^—  Harry  Dickstein  is  Indeed  the  com-  prerogative  to  make  legislative  recom- 
MT>  TTAnnv  rtyrveyrima  plete  man,  the  complete  American.  When  mendations  to  the  Congress. 
^^  T^-T  ""^'^^'^'^  men  and  women  from  other  nations  look  The  second  section  of  the  bill  deals 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a  to  America  to  see  that  on  these  shores  with  campaign  committees  and  limita- 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle-  there  can  be  found  the  dream  they  hear  tions  on  contributions.  Every  candidate 
man  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDaok)  is  of  so  much,  they  need  only  to  look  to  for  a  Federal  office  must  designate  one 
recognized  for  15  minutes.  Harry  Dickstein,  who  came  among  us  in  political  committee  as  his  or  her  cam- 
Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  1910  from  Russia,  and  walked  the  long  paign  committee.  This  committee  would 
great  privilege  to  be  present  on  Sunday  and  remarkable  path  to  the  distinction  be  required  to  file  periodic  reports  with 
evening  at  the  annual  Americanism  he  achieved  on  Sunday  night.  the  Federal  Elections  Commission.  All 
awards  dinner  of  Amos  Lodge  of  B'nal  What  he  touched  he  improved;  what  contributions  to  the  campaign  would 
B'ritb  in  the  city  of  Scranton,  and  to  wit-  he  improved  he  shared  with  others;  and  have  to  be  made  directly  to  Uiis  desig- 
ness  the  bestowal  of  that  award  on  Mr.  what  he  shared  enriched  all.  nated  committee  by  all  persons.  Pooled 
Harry  Dickstein  of  that  city.  No  man  I  should  like  also  to  pay  particular  contributions  through  business  or  labor 
could  be  more  deserving  of  that  award  tribute  to  the  distinguished  group  v^ich  associations  or  similar  organizations  are 
than  Harry.  For  nearly  50  years,  he  gave  came  to  witness  the  award,  and  especi-  not  permitted.  Also  contributions  of 
himself  tirelessly  to  the  betterment  of  his  ally  to  Rabbi  Dr.  Simon  H.  Shoop,  who  transportation,  vehicles,  room  and  board. 
community  and  the  people  who  live  In  it,  gave  both  the  invocation  and  the  bene-  and  other  in-kind  services  must  be  listed 
and  when  the  selection  committee  sat  diction;  to  Marvin  Pollack,  who  wel-  as  cash  contributions, 
down  to  make  the  decision  on  the  recipi-  corned  us;  to  Harvey  Gelb,  the  delightful  Also  as  a  part  of  this  second  section, 
mt  for  this  year,  they  could  hardly  have  toastmaster;  to  the  Honorable  Eugene  hmits  are  put  on  the  amoimt  that  one 
missed  so  outstanding  a  man  as  Harry.  Peters,  who  gave  the  welcome  of  the  city  may  contribute  to  a  campaign.  No  per- 
This  was  the  22d  consecutive  year  that  of  Scranton  to  all;  to  Milton  Friedman,  son  may  give  more  than  $2,500  to  a  oon- 
Amos  lodge  has  given  this  coveted  award,  president,  Amos  Lodge,  to  Assistant  Sec-  gressional  candidate  running  in  a  pri- 
The  past  recipients,  starting  with  Worth-  retary  of  the  Navy  Joseph  T.  McCullen  mary,  primary  runoff,  or  general  election, 
tngton  Scranton,  have  all  been  Individ-  Jr..  principal  speaker  of  the  evening  Therefore.  In  most  cases  the  csmdldate 
uals  who  have  been  a  part  of  all  that  is  whose  well  chosen  remarks  were  so  could  receive  at  most  $5,000  from  any  one 
fine  and  decent  in  our  community.  The  warmly  received;  to  Robert  Dawson  who  person,  and  in  the  rare  case  where  a 
addition  of  the  name  of  Harry  Dickstein  made  the  presentation  of  the  American-  primary  runoff  is  needed,  the  maximum 
follows  that  proud  tradition.  His  con-  ism  award  to  our  honored  guest.  would  be  $7,500.  In  the  case  of  a  Presi- 
tributlon  to  the  overall  betterment  of  his  And  above  all  I  would  pay  my  own  per-  dential  race  the  maximum  legal  contri- 
feUow  citizens  have  spanned  nearly  half  sonal  tribute  to  the  woman  who  sacri-  bution  is  $7,500  for  a  primary  or  general 
a  century.  ficed  so  much  in  giving  her  husband  to  election.  These  limits  I  believe  take  a 
He  was  active  in  the  Scranton/Lacka-  the  community  when  the  community  realistic  approach  to  the  situation.  Cam- 
wannaJewishCouncil,  and  in  1950  served  needed  him  so  much,  Harry's  beloved  paigns  are  expensive,  so  we  must  devise 
as  Its  president.  He  was  active  in  the  first  wife,  Ruth.  a  system  whereby  money  can  be  raised, 
central  building  fimd  drive  which  even-  ^^_^^__^^  but  not  in  such  a  way  that  Uie  candi- 
toally  led  to  ttie  construction  of  the  /-lAnroAT^M  TnTTXTr%TM^  ^^  ^  imduly  obligated  to  the  large 
building  which  is  today  the  Scranton  CAMPAKjN  I-UNDIWG  contributor.  This.  I  beUeve.  Is  accom- 
Jewish  Community  Center,  and  in  1955  The  SP£IAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a  pllshed,  by  my  legislation, 
was  awarded  the  Jewish  Community  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle-  Perhaps  the  most  novel  aspect  of  this 
Colter  Fellowship  Award.  He  became  man  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ruppe)  is  rec-  legislation  is  the  "Penalties"  section. 
Involved  with  the  Scranton  Industrial  ognized  for  5  minutes.  To  begin  with,  the  bill  provides  for  dam- 
Corp.,  which  brought  many  new  com-  Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  ages  in  the  amount  of  three  times  the 
paoies  to  this  area,  and  jobs  to  our  to  Introduce  legislation  which,  in  all  hon-  amount  by  which  the  contribution  ex- 
People.  esty,  I  wish  was  not  necessary.  In  1971,  ceeds  the  applicable  limitation.  Second, 
He  was  closely  associated  with  the  the  Congress  passed  the  Federal  Election  not  only  is  the  contributor  liable,  as  is 
American  Red  Cross,  and  headed  the  Campaign  Act  which  deals  with  dona-  the  normal  case,  but  my  bill  extends 
drive  for  flood  relief  when  Hurricane  tlons  and  expenditures  of  campaign  liability  to  the  candidates  as  well  who 
Agnes  struck  In  1972;  and  when  the  Mis-  funds.  However,  in  the  following  year  we  receives  a  contribution  with  the  knowl- 
slssippl  River  flooded  the  valley  in  1963,  were  witness  to  such  a  debacle  concern-  edge  that  it  violates  the  law.  No  longer 
Harry  was  named  chairman  of  the  Red  ing  campaign  funding  that  it  seems  obvi-  would  the  candidate  be  able  to  say  that 
Cross  emergency  relief  fund.  ous  that  we  did  not  go  far  enough  with  he  did  not  concern  himself  with  the  prob- 
He  was  chairman  of  the  executive  that  enactment;  loopholes  remain  so  that  lems  of  campaign  flnanclng,  that  that 
committee,  as  well  as  board  member  and  the  spirit  of  the  act  may  be  avoided  and  part  of  the  race  was  left  to  trusted  sub- 
president  of  the  old  West  Side  Hospital,  the  penalities  imposed  are  not  stringent  ordinates.  Prom  now  on,  with  the  en- 
and  was  named  a  trustee  of  Community  enough  to  deter  illegal  action.  We  can-  actment  of  this  legislation,  the  candl- 
Medical  Center,  the  successor  to  the  West  not  legislate  campaign  morality  or  ethics,  date  will  be  entrusted  with  the  respon- 
Side  Hospital.  He  has  served  as  president  so  I  feel  we  must  give  high  priority  to  slbility  of  knowing  everything  about  the 
of  the  Scranton  Chamber  of  Commerce,  amending  the  1971  statute,  to  strengthen  campaign.  I  cannot  help  but  believe  that 
and  president  of  the  Scranton  Campus  the  law  and,  in  doing  so  we  hopefuUy  if  the  candidate  knows  of  his  possible 
of  Pennsylvania  State  University.  He  was  will  begin  a  process  which  will  return  a  liability,  there  will  be  a  minimal  amoimt 
active  in  the  campaigns  for  Lackawanna  good  name  to  political  campaigning.  of  violations. 

United  Fund,  chairman  of  Temple  Israel,  The  bill  Is  basically  divided  into  two  i  do  not  for  a  minute  think  that  this 

director  and  vice  president  of  the  Jewish  parts.  The  first  establishes  in  the  execu-  legislation  win  clear  up  all  the  prob- 
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lems  surrounding  our  election!  There 
are  too  many  of  them,  and  thes  are  too 
diverse  in  nature,  to  be  dealt  wl'  i  effec- 
tively in  one  bill.  But  I  do  know  Jiat  we 
must  make  a  start — we  must  mail  !  a  start 
to  bring  honor  and  respectability  back  to 
our  electoral  process  and  in  s<  doing, 
we  will  begin  to  bring  honor  and  resp^- 
tability  back  to  government  itself 


AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  I  9 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Tnder  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle 
man  from  California  (Mr.  Buvom)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Injaccord 
ance  with  House  Resolution  963 
ing  for  the  consideration  of  H 


provid- 

69,  I 

hereby  give  notice  of  my  intention  to 


offer  the  following  amendment 
69: 


k)  H.R. 


Amxnomknt  to  Hit.  69.  as 

BT   Mk.   BtniTON 


Repohteo  OrratED 


"!• 


Page  28.  Une  16.  strike  out 
sert  In  Ueu  thereof  •■2". 

Page  29,  beginning  with  line  1,  8%lke 
everything  after  the  period  down 
the  period  in  line  8.  and  insert  in  11 
of  the  foUowlng:   "The  Commlsaloier 


uid  in- 


tj  Is 


aUot  (A)  no  less  than  60  per  centu  a 
amoiint  appropriated  pursuant  to 
graph   among   Ouam,  American 
Virgin  Islands,   and   the  Trust 
the   Pacific   Islands   according   to 
spectlve  need  for  grants  under  this 
(B)     the    remaining    per    centum 
amount  so  appropriated  to  the  Seci 
the  Interior  In  the  amount  necessa  y 
make  payments  pursuant  to 
(1),  and  (U)  to  make  payments 
subsection  (d)  (2) .  In  making  the 
under  the  preceding  sentence  for 
year,  the  Commissioner  shall  take 
count  any  increase  in  the  proportio 
number  of  children  to  be  served  by 
ment  under  clause  (A)  relative  to 
number  of  children  to  be  served  bj 
lotments  under  clauses  (A)  and  ( 


out 
through 
there- 
shall 
of  the 


SaJ  toa 
Ter:  Itory 
leir 
art 


subsec  ion 


para- 

the 

of 

re- 

,  and 

>f    such 

tary  of 

(i)  to 

(d) 

to 
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a  ly 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  VISIT  1  [ARKS 
HIGHEST  LEVEL  CONTACT  WITH 
UNITED       STATES        IN  TIREE 

DECADES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tinder  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  jentle- 
man  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices) |is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wo|ld  like 
to  insert  for  the  thoughtful  attei  blon  of 
my  colleagues  an  item  from  the  ifrlcan 
News,  a  news  service  by  the  S<iuthem 
African  Committee  in  Durham, 
article  is  entitled  "South  Africa  j 
Marks  Highest  Level  Contact 
United  States  in  Three  Decades" 
a  comment  on  the  recent  visit 
South  African  Minister  of  Inf ormition 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Mulder  is 
the  Minister  of  Information  for 
Africa,  but  I  am  advised  that  he|is 
of  three  people  serving  on  the 
curity  Council  which  is  in  fact  o 
infamous  Bureau  of  State  Seckrity 
BOSS — as  weU  as  over  the  Mini  try  of 
Justice  and  the  Ministry  of  Defend  ; 

The  text  of  the  article  is  as  foll<  ws 


iMVWL 

Thkb 


Sotn-H  Afucan  Visrr  Marks  Hiohbs 
Contact  Wfth  Uioted  Statu  ih 
Decaoxs 

(An)  cloaked  in  secrecy,  the  South lifrloan 
Minister  of  Information  has  Juat  coi  ipleted 


fiscal 

nto  ac- 

of  the 

aUot- 

total 

the  al- 


.  The 
Visit 
With 
and  is 
of  the 
to 
only 
South 
one 
Se- 
er the 


r  >t 
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a  two-week  visit  to  the  United  States  to  put 
the  case  of  South  Africa's  white  govemmant 
before  American  policy  makers.  South  Africa 
la  calling  it  the  most  comprehensive  and 
highest  level  talks  between  Americans  and 
South  Africans  In  three  decades. 

The  cabinet  minister.  Dr.  Connie  Mulder, 
left  South  Africa  quietly,  and  only  after  be 
saw  American  Vice  President  Gerald  Ford  on 
Tuesday  last  (Jan.  22)  week  did  the  South 
Africans  lift  their  official  silence.  Appar- 
ently, they  feared  that  publicity  might 
arouse  public  opinion  making  it  dlfllcult  for 
Ford  and  other  politicians  to  meet  Mulder. 

Radio  South  Africa,  the  official  government 
broadcaster,  is  terming  the  trip  "highly  sig- 
nificant", and  says  it  symbolizes  (quote) 
"the  refreshing  new  outlook  foreign  policy 
which  the  present  U.S.  administration  has 
adopted."  The  radio  reports  that  the  talk 
with  Ford,  which  took  place  in  a  "friendly 
atmosphere",  discussed  how  South  Africa 
and  the  UiUted  States  can  be  of  mutual  as- 
sistance to  each  other  In  such  matters  as  the 
energy  crisis. 

Mulder,  who  is  often  mentioned  as  a  pos- 
sible future  prime  minister  of  South  Africa, 
met  with  top  leaders  during  his  time  in  the 
United  States.  Among  the  congressional  of- 
ficials he  saw  were  Senate  Minority  Leader 
Hugh  Scott,  House  Majority  Leader  Tip 
O'NeU.  Chairman  Thomas  Morgan  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  Sen- 
ate Minority  Whip  Robert  Orlffln.  In  addi- 
tion, the  minister  talked  with  two  prominent 
conservative  Republicans — Oovernor  Ronald 
Reagan  of  California  and  Senator  John  Tower 
of  Texas. 

Peet  is  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  in  the 
office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  International  Security  Affairs  (ISA)  — 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "Pentagon's 
State  Department."  As  the  post  of  Assistant 
Secretary  is  currently  vacant,  Peet  is  the 
ISA's  senior  official.  Among  the  ISA's  respon- 
sibilities are  the  development  and  co-ordina- 
tion of  Defense  Department  policies  in  inter- 
national politioo/mUltary  and  foreign  eco- 
nomic affairs.  Indian  Ocean  strategy  Is 
planned  and  developed  In  the  office. 

The  fact  that  the  ambitious  and  Influen- 
tial South  African  Information  Minister 
gained  the  ear  of  the  senior  ISA  official  takes 
on  special  significance  in  light  of  growing 
U.S.  preoccupation  with  the  Indian  Ocean 
area.  Historically,  the  Ocean  bad  figured 
little  In  U.S.  strategic  planning — "near  the 
bottom  of  the  list  of  American  priorities"  ac- 
cording to  a  Defense  Department  spokes- 
man in  1970. 

But  in  March,  1973  the  U.S.  opened  a  com- 
munications center  on  the  tiny  British-con- 
trolled Island  of  Diego  Oarcia  in  the  middle 
of  the  Ocean.  Seven  months  later  the  U.S. 
sent  an  aircraft  carrier  and  five  destroyers 
Into  the  area  from  their  stations  In  the 
Western  Pacific.  And  in  January  of  this  year, 
the  Pentagon  announced  plans  for  construct- 
ing a  920  million  air  and  naval  support  fa- 
cility on  Diego  Carcia. 

This  heightened  interest  in  Indian  Ocean 
affairs  will  certainly  bring  South  Africa 
more  fully  Into  the  thinking  of  American 
strateglsta  like  Admiral  Peet.  A  1970  School  of 
Naval  Warfare  research  team — including  6 
Navy  officers  and  an  Air  Force  Colonel — 
reached  a  conclusion  which  may  soon  closely 
resemble  U.S.  poUcy.  Proposing  a  multina- 
tional naval  presence  In  the  area  the  group 
suggested  that  "the  Navy  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  should  be  invited  to  participate 
even  though  political  differences  are  to  be 
anticipated,  (since)  (t)his  state  possessess 
the  only  strong  maritime  force  In  Southern 
Africa." 

Oo-operatlon  on  some  levels  is  already 
apparent.  The  South  African  Navy  recently 
opened  a  $21  mUlion  communications  com- 
plex— buried  In  a  mountain  near  Capetown 
and  designed  to  withstand  nuclear  or  bac- 


teriological warfare.  The  facility  Is  reportedly 
capable  of  accurately  charting  ship  move- 
ments as  far  away  as  the  Antarctic,  Latin 
America,  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  An  article 
in  the  authoritative  Armed  Forces  Journal 
International  says  the  sllvermlne  faculty  "can 
flash  these  ship  plottlngs  to  war  rooms  in 
the  U.S.  and  U  JC.  In  seconds",  and  that  West- 
ern powers  have  received  from  the  South 
Africans  useful  data  on  the  activities  of 
Soviet  and  Chinese  naval  vessels  In  the  In- 
dian Ocean. 

If  the  International  Security  Affairs  sUff 
endorse  a  stronger  U.S.  policy  tUt  towards 
the  white  regime,  ISA  wUl  soon  be  in  a  strong 
position  to  influence  policy-making  In  that 
direction.  According  to  the  Neio  York  Times 
Pentagon  reporter,  Leslie  Gelb,  Defense  Se- 
cretary Schlesinger  plans  "to  restore  the 
Office  of  International  Security  Affairs  to  the 
influential  role  it  played  in  the  60's"— after 
a  five-year  period  of  reduced  status. 

Gelb  reported  on  February  9th  that  Schles- 
inger has  decided  to  fiU  the  vacant  post  of 
Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Secur- 
ity Affairs,  by  appointing  Paul  Nitze.  a  hawk- 
ish  Democrat  who  supports  a  strong  Penta- 
gon role  In  foreign  policy  formulation. 

ISA  is  responsible  for  negotiating  and 
monitoring  agreements  with  foreign  coun- 
tries and  international  organizations  on 
military  faculties,  operating  rights,  and  re- 
lated matters.  It  also  occupies  a  central  posi- 
tion In  the  national  security  apparatus,  since 
it  screens  all  formal  incoming  and  outgoing 
Pentagon  communications. 

The  U.S.  i4>proach  to  the  Indian  Ocean— 
which  Is  ISA's  concern — has  brought  sharp 
protests  from  several  nations  In  the  Indian 
Ocean  region  who  want  to  avoid  big-power 
confrontation  in  that  area.  It  also  goes 
against  the  expressed  wUl  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly,  which  in  1971,  and 
again  In  1972  and  1973,  overwhelmingly 
passed  resolutions  designating  the  Ocean  a 
"zone  of  peace." 

Besides  co-ordinating  defense  strategy, 
Peet  has  another  task.  As  head  of  the  De- 
fense Secretary  Assistance  Agency  (D6AA), 
he  co-ordinates  military  aid.  Including  sales 
of  military  hardware  and  excess  equipment. 
DSAA  also  serves  as  a  liaison  between  U.S. 
Industry  and  foreign  buyers  of  military 
equipment  and  services. 

Since  1963  the  United  States  has  declared 
Itself  In  compliance  with  United  Nations  res- 
olutions against  arms  sales  to  South  Africa. 
However,  several  millions  of  dollars  of  com- 
munications equipment  U  exported  to  South 
Africa  each  year,  and  since  1970  the  Nixon 
administration  has  allowed  the  aviation  in- 
dustry to  seU  South  Africa  aircraft  It  de- 
clared "non-mllltary."  Mulder's  talk  with 
Peet  may  result  In  Increased  shipments  under 
the  guise  of  non-mUltary  equipment. 

South  Atucan  MiNism  or  Interiob  Mtru>n 

Pats  Secxet  Visrr  to  Woo  U.S.  Officiai.s 

and  Opinion  Makxbs 

Dr.  Connie  Mulder.  South  African  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  has  just  completed  a  "pri- 
vate" two-week  visit  to  the  United  States  to 
win  new  friends  for  South  Africa  and  to  pro- 
mote his  own  political  future  as  heir  ap- 
parent to  Prime  Minister  Vorster. 

The  visit  Is  the  brainchild  of  Mulder's 
Secretary  of  Information,  Dr.  Eschel  Rhoodle, 
who  advocates  selling  to  middle  Americans 
rather  than  to  converted  rlghtwlngers  by 
public  officials  who  are  articulate  and  per- 
sonable. 

Dr.  Mulder  talked  to  editorial  writers  Sulz- 
berger and  Hovey  at  the  New  York  Times  and 
to  several  Los  Angeles  Times  editors  In  the 
first  week  of  his  visit.  An  evening  spent  with 
the  Pasadena  Foreign  Relations  Council  was 
enlivened  by  the  presence  of  a  half-dozen 
moderate  blacks.  Through  a  mutual  friend, 
Mulder  arranged  a  quiet  get-together  with 
the  black  mayor  of  Los  Angeles,  Tom  Bradley. 
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Mulder  did  not  neglect  to  visit  possible 
successors  to  President  Nixon.  He  saw  Gov- 
ernor Reagan  in  California  and  then  moved 
on  to  Washington  for  his  final  week  and  an 
Interview  with  Vice  President  Jerry  Pord. 
Ford's  press  secretary  confirmed  that  Ford 
bsd  met  with  Mulder  for  26  minutes  on 
Tuesday,  the  22d,  and  that  they  had  talked 
about  the  energy  crisis. 

Meanwhile,  State  Department  spokesmen 
were  expressing  discomfort  and  embarrass- 
ment becavuse  the  South  African  had  made 
»n  "end  run"  aroiuid  Secretary  Kissinger 
and  depreciated  any  political  gains  touted 
by  the  South  African  press.  "Dr.  Kissinger 
jloesn't  like  end  runs,"  one  State  Depart- 
ment source  said.  However,  State  embarrass- 
ment or  anger.  If  any,  did  not  prevent 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
African  Affairs,  "Tony"  Ross,  from  attending 
a  dinner  at  the  South  African  Embassy  In 
Mulder's  honor. 

The  South  African  Information  service 
puUed  another  coup  by  getting  affable 
"Doc"  Morgan,  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  to  host  a  recep- 
tion at  the  International  Club  to  which 
Charles  Dlggs,  chairman  of  the  Committee's 
subcommittee  on  Africa,  was  conspicuously 
uninvited.  Mulder  also  briefed  Democratic 
majority  leader,  Thomas  ("Tip")  O'NelU,  a 
prominent  moderate  liberal.  On  the  Senate 
side,  Mulder  cultivated  the  Republican 
leadership :  Hugh  Scott,  minority  leader,  and 
Ro'xrt  Griffin,  minority  whip,  both  liberals. 
He  also  saw  conservative  Senator  John 
Tower. 

Mulder's  visit  is  the  first  Installment  in 
the  South  African  plan  to  cultivate  new 
friends  rather  than  to  preach  to  the  con- 
verted. North  American  information  officers 
sre  to  be  doubled.  Washington  wiU  be  beefed 
up  to  3  officers,  San  Francisco  and  Ottawa 
will  have  2  Instead  of  1  and  a  new  2  man 
office  will  be  opened  In  Los  Angeles. 

Meanwhile  South  African  press  stories 
written  by  Rhoodle's  service  are  ballyhoolng 
the  risit  as  "highly  significant"  and  that  It 
symlKrflzes  the  "refreshing  new  outlook  In 
Foreign  Policy  which  the  present  (Nixon) 
administration  has  adopted." 

I  would  also  like  to  insert  for  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues a  comment  from  the  bulletin 
"Congress  and  Africa:  1974"  by  the  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee.  The  text  is  as 
follows: 

High  Level  Sottth  Afhican  Ofticials  Visrrs 
United  States 

iculdeb:  top  talks  in  umitku  states 

In  bold  type,  this  headline  appeared  on 
the  front  page  of  the  January  26,  1974  Issue 
of  the  Johannesburg  Star.  At  the  same  time, 
the  U.S.  press  was  silent  about  the  visit  of 
this  high  tanking  cabinet  minister  in  the 
South  African  government.  Cloaked  in 
secrecy.  Dr.  Cornelius  Mulder,  South  Africa's 
Minister  of  Information,  met  from  Jsmuary 
13-16  with  American  policymakers  in  an  at- 
tempt to  raUy  support  for  South  Africa's 
white  government.  The  South  African  press 
called  the  discussions  the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  highest  level  talks  between  Ameri- 
cans and  South  Africans  In  three  decades. 
Radio  South  Africa,  the  official  government 
broadcaster,  termed  the  trip  "highly  sig- 
nificant" and  Indicative  of  the  "refreshing 
new  outlook  on  foreign  policy  which  the 
present  U.S.  administration  has  adopted." 

Dr.  Mulder,  who  is  mentioned  by  some  as 
the  future  prime  minister  of  South  Africa, 
met  with  Vice  President  Gerald  Ford  and 
several  high  ranking  members  of  Congress 
including  Rep.  Thomas  Morgan,  Chairman  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Al- 
though Mulder  did  not  notify  the  State  De- 
partment of  his  visit,  he  called  on  Vice 
Admiral  Ray  Peet,  senior  ofltelal  In  the  <^ce 
for   International    Sectirity    Affairs    (ISA). 


ISA  negotiates  the  sale  of  new  and  excess 
military  equipment  to  foreign  governments, 
develops  and  coordinates  defense  strategy, 
and  screens  all  formal  Incoming  and  out- 
going Pentagon  communications. 

Mulder's  talks  with  Peet  may  Indicate  an 
eroding  arms  embargo.  Since  1963,  the  United 
States  has  declared  Itself  In  compliance  with 
U.N.  resolutions  against  arms  sales  to  South 
Africa.  However,  each  year  the  VS.  exports 
several  million  dollars  of  communications 
equipment  to  the  white  regime.  For  four 
years  U.S.  aviation  manufacturers  have  been 
allowed  to  sell  "non-mllltary"  aircraft  to 
South  Africa. 

The  Peet-Mulder  dialogue  may  also  signal 
a  future  U.S.-South  Africa  alliance  In  the 
Indian  Ocean.  For  some  time.  South  Africa 
has  expressed  concern  about  what  It  calls 
the  "communist  penetration"  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  For  the  past  three  years,  the  United 
Nation*?  General  Assembly  has  overwhelm- 
ingly passed  resolutions  designating  the 
Indian  Ocean  as  a  "zone  of  peace".  If  Con- 
gress approves  a  $20  million  request  for  the 
construction  of  an  air  and  naval  base  on 
Diego  Garcia,  a  British  Island  1,000  mUes  off 
the  southern  tip  of  India,  this  could  soon 
militarize  the  zone. 

The  Pentagon  has  Justified  the  request  by 
claiming  that  the  base  would  deter  a  Soviet 
build-up  m  the  area.  Senator  Pell  (R.I.)  has 
Introduced  amendment  number  973  to  Senate 
bin  S.  2999  that  would  deny  appropriations 
for  the  establishment  of  a  base  on  Diego 
Garcia.  In  addressing  the  Senate,  PeU  asked, 
"WUl  not  this  Pavlovian  U.S.  response  stim- 
ulate the  very  Soviet  threat  we  fear  and 
precipitate  an  escalation  in  our  costly  arms 
race  which  we  both  can  111  afford?" 


LABOR— FAIR   WEATHER   FRIEND— 
X 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  long 
ago,  the  AFL-CIO  sponsored  Labor 
Coimcil  for  Latin  American  Advance- 
ment attacked  me  for  "union-busting" 
when  in  fact  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth — and  they  knew  it. 

The  AFL-CIO  knows  that  I  have  al- 
ways supported  organized  labor,  in  good 
times  and  bad,  through  thick  and  thin, 
because  I  beUeve  in  the  fundamental 
right  of  workers  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively.  But  for  several  years  I  have 
had  to  watch  a  dreary  parade  of  people 
subsidized  by  the  AFL-CIO  criticize  me. 
attempt  to  embarrass  me,  and  create  po- 
litical problems  for  me.  This  last  event 
is  the  last  insult  that  I  Intend  to  suffer 
in  silence.  If  the  AFL-CIO  subsidizes 
people  who  are  against  me,  I  am  going 
to  let  the  world  know  about  it. 

I  am  not  attacking  labor.  The  panjan- 
drums in  the  AFL-CIO  have  known  of  my 
complaints  for  years,  and  have  done 
nothing.  After  this  last  assault  from  the 
level  of  Mr.  Meany's  own  penthouse,  I 
tried  to  cont€u:t  those  responsible — not 
one  time,  but  twice,  and  got  no  answer  of 
any  kind.  I  have  had  enough. 

One  of  those  in  the  LCLAA,  the  Labor 
Council  for  Latin-American  Advance- 
ment, is  my  old  friend  Paul  Montemayor. 
He  is  one  of  their  foimding  members, 
and  a  board  member.  As  an  old  friend, 
I  would  have  expected  him  to  express 
some  concern  about  the  charges  that  had 
been  made  against  me,  but  he  did  not.  I 


might  have  expected  him  to  ask  for  the 
facts,  but  he  did  not.  And  he  knows  me 
well  enough  to  know  that  I  am  not  anti- 
labor,  but  he  has  made  no  effort  to  defend 
me  against  people  who  he  knows  per- 
fectly well  are  not  interested  in  whether 
I  am  for  or  against  labor,  because  they 
are  just  plain  against  me. 

But  Paul  is  old  enough  to  remember 
when  unionism  had  a  very  tough  row  to 
hoe  in  Texas. 

I  remember  back  in  the  late  1950's  when 
Paul  was  trying  to  organize  a  couple  of 
ironworks  in  San  Antonio.  I  was  the  only 
politician  who  would  even  talk  to  a  labor 
man  then.  Everybody  else  was  either 
against  them  or  smtiunion.  Nobody  In 
Texas  had  at  that  time  ever  run  as  a 
man  in  favor  of  labor. 

So  in  this  hostile  climate  Paul  had  a 
tough  time.  The  San  Antonio  workers  he 
was  trying  to  organize  were  afraid  to 
even  meet  to  hear  the  union  message, 
let  alone  sign  preference  cards.  They 
feared  for  their  jobs,  and  some  of  them 
even  for  their  safety. 

So  the  campaign  was  faltering  and 
failing,  and  Paul  called  me  in  despera- 
tion. The  workers  would  not  come  to 
meetings,  because  they  were  afraid  and 
did  not  trust  the  organizers.  Would  I 
come?  If  I  would  cMne,  the  people  would 
know  that  it  was  all  right;  they  could 
trust  me.  So  I  listened  to  Paul's  plea.  I 
agreed  to  help. 

I  went  into  that  meeting,  and  it  was 
oppressive;  you  could  feel  and  smell  the 
fear.  But  I  went  in  proud  and  head  high, 
and  told  the  people:  "I  am  not  here  to 
tell  you  whether  or  not  to  Join  this  union. 
I  want  you  to  know  that  you  have  a  right 
to  be  here.  You  have  a  right  to  hear  this 
message,  and  you  have  a  right  to  organize 
and  join  a  union." 

That  was  a  dangerous  thing  for  me  to 
do,  in  a  time  and  place  where  unions 
were  anathema — and  where  to  this  day, 
organized  labor  is  only  a  pitiful  percent- 
sige  of  the  working  population.  But  I  be- 
lieve in  the  right  of  organization,  and  be- 
Ueved  in  it  enough  to  stand  up  for  it. 

Paul  was  grateful  then,  because  it  was 
help  like  that  that  enabled  him  to  do  his 
job  and  organize  people. 

But  today  that  is  not  enough.  It  is  not 
enough  for  his  hCLAA  friends  to  know 
that  labor  has  a  friend  in  me;  they  want 
me  to  be  more  than  a  friend.  But  I  am 
not  controlled  by  anybody,  any  more  to- 
day than  I  was  b£u;k  then,  when  my  in- 
dependence made  it  possible  for  me  to  do 
what  no  one  else  would. 

You  would  think  that  Paul  would 
know  me  well,  after  all  these  years.  And 
you  would  think  that  even  if  he  does  not 
always  agree  with  me — which  I  do  not 
expect — he  would  at  least  think  enough 
of  that  past  friendship  and  those  past 
favors  to  expect  and  demand  that  his 
pals  accord  me  at  lesist  honest  treatment, 
at  least  decent  treatment. 

But  I  suppose  not.  I  suppose  that  Paul 
either  does  not  remember,  or  maybe  he 
does  not  care.  I  have  been  a  good  friend 
to  him  and  to  labor.  I  think  that  friend- 
ship has  been  abused,  tuid  I'm  tired  of  it. 
But  because  I  beUeve  in  labor,  this  is 
painful  to  say.  I  doubt  that  I  would  have 
ever  said  a  public  word,  if  the  AFL-CIO 
had  not  made  a  public  attack  on  me.  But 
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that's  been  done,  and  I  am  no 
remain  silent  In  the  face  ot  th  it. 


RAND 


CONYERS  INTRODUCES 
JXJRY  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
previous  order  of  the  House,  t*  gentle 
man  from  Michigan  <Mr.  Coiyers)   Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  CXJNYERS.  Mr.  Speakei 
am  introducing  a  bill  that  woulc  have  the 
effect  of  returning  the  Fedei  J  grand 
jury  system  to  its  traditlona 
guardian  of  American  liberties 


other  legislation  in  this  afea  w  is  Intro 
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duced  during  the  1st  session  o 
Congress,  this  legislation  goes 
ably  further  in  addressing  the 
in  a  long  neglected  and  criticallr  impor 
tant  realm  of  our  criminal  juf  ice  sys- 
tem, 

The  roots  of  the  grand  Jurl  can  be 
traced  back  as  far  as  12th  cent  ry  Eng 
land.  Historically,  the  grand  iiry  has 
had  two  distinct  functions.  Fin  ;,  it  was 
to  evaluate  the  evidence  gatherc  1  by  the 
prosecutor,  to  determine  whe  tier  the 
state  was  Justified  in  bringing  ,  person 
to  trial,  with  the  humiliation  ind  the 
expense  that  entails.  Second,  i  was  to 
investigate,  independent  of  tt  i  king's 
prosecutor,  offenses  committe(  by  or 
aided  by  public  officeholders.  If  he  state 
would  not  investigate  itself,  a  oody  of 
citizens  would  uncover  and  tfxisecute 
wrongdoers. 

As  might  be  expected  of  an  inltltution 
800  years  old,  the  grand  jury  ha  had  an 
ambivalent  history.  At  times,  U  e  grand 
jury  has  acted  as  a  "people's  panel," 
shielding  the  innocent  from  unji  st  pros- 
ecution, or  Investigating  gov  mment 
authorities  misusing  their  posi  ion  for 
private  gain  or  public  harm.  O  casion- 
ally,  particularly  in  the  North  A  nerican 
colonies  prior  to  the  Revolutioi  ,  grand 
Juries  refused  to  indict  colonists  iccused 
of  violating  British  laws,  like  th  Stamp 
Act  or  seditious  libel  laws,  w  en  the 
jurors  believed  the  laws  to  be  t  ijust. 

But  at  other  times,  the  gra  id  jury 
has  been  a  compliant  instrumer  of  the 
prosecutor.  In  recent  history,  thi  aspect 
has  been  dominant.  In  the  word  of  for- 
mer Senator  Charles  Goodell,  wi  ting  In 


the  May  1973  issue  of  Harper 'i 
zlne: 

Over  th©  years,  the  complexion 
juries  has  changed,  their  anti-authirltarlan 
tradition  has  become  diluted,  and  t  ey  have 
become  subservient  to  the  in  teres 
prosecuting  authority  over  which 
assigned  to  watch. 


By  1791,  when  the  Bill  of  Rig  its  was 
adopted,  the  grand  jury  was  an  Impor- 
tant enough  Institution  to  be  dei  gnated 
as  the  major  barrier  to  uncheck(  i  pros 
ecutorial  authority.  The  fifth  imend- 
ment  provides  that  "no  person  hall  be 
held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  o1  lerwise 
infamous  crime"  unless  a  grai  d  jury 
votes  in  favor  of  bringing  the  :harge. 
The  language  of  the  amendmen  Is  the 
same  today  as  it  was  in  1791;  it  has 
been  interpreted  by  courts  to  me  in  that 
no  person  may  be  prosecuted  In  t  le  Fed 
eral  courts  on  a  felony  charge  w  iiout  a 
grand  jury  indictment.  The  £  ipreme 
Court  has,  however,  permitted  th  States 
to  initiate  criminal  proceedings  |?ithout 


about  to  a  grand  Jmy  indictment.  In  most  States, 
a  charge  made  by  a  district  attorney,  fol- 
lowed by  a  preliminary  hearing  before  a 
magistrate.  Is  used  more  often  than 
grand  jury  indictment. 

The  grand  jury  plays  an  Important  role 
in  the  day-to-day  operation  of  the  Fed- 
eral criminal  justice  system.  Every  Fed- 
eral prosecution,  for  violation  of  Selective 
Service  laws,  antitrust  laws,  counterfeit- 
ing, smuggling,  bank  robbery,  tax  fraud, 
and  a  variety  of  other  crimes,  begins  with 
a  grand  jury  indictment. 

In  normal  operation,  the  grand  jury 
In  the  Federal  system  functions  with 
little  conflict  and  attracts  little  attention. 
At  least  one  grand  jury  is  In  operation 
in  every  Federal  district  at  all  times.  The 
23  members  of  the  jury  normally  are 
chosen  at  random  from  the  voter  regis- 
tration lists  of  the  coimties  within  the 
district.  A  grand  jiuy  normally  meets 
once  -A  week  or  less  often,  for  several 
hours  at  each  meeting.  Its  work  is  di- 
rected by  one  or  more  assistant  U.S. 
attorneys.  At  each  session,  the  grand 
Jury  considers  the  evidence  gathered  by 
Government  investigative  agencies  in 
numerous  cases.  Typically,  the  U.S.  at- 
torney calls  into  the  grand  Jury  room  one 
witness  at  a  time— an  agent  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Customs 
Service,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  or 
any  one  of  a  number  of  other  Federal  or 
local  Investigative  agencies.  Sometimes, 
a  victim  of  the  crime  is  called  as  a 
witness. 

In  response  to  the  questions  asked  by 
the  U.S.  attorney,  the  witness,  if  an  in- 
vestigative agent,  will  describe  the  find- 
ings of  his  agency  in  the  case  in  question. 
The  US.  attorney  or  the  witness  may 
introduce  docimientary  evidence.  After 
every  witness  has  been  questioned  about 
a  case,  the  U.S.  attorney  and  the  last 
witness  leave  the  grand  jury  room.  The 
grand  jury,  with  no  other  people  present, 
votes  on  whether  to  Indict  anybody  for 
committing  the  crime (s)  involved.  The 
grand  jury,  which  vmtil  that  point  has 
played  no  role  In  questioning  or  in  shap- 
ing the  investigation,  almost  always  votes 
in  favor  of  indictment. 

The  ABA'S  "Standards  Relating  to  the 
Prosecution  Function,"  Approved  Draft, 
1971,  caution  that — 

Where  the  prosecutor  Is  authorized  to  act 
as  leg.il  adviser  to  the  grand  jury  he  may 
appropriately  explain  the  law  and  express  his 
opinion  on  the  legal  significance  of  the  evi- 
dence but  he  should  give  due  deference  to 
its  status  as  an  independent  legal  body;  The 
prosecutor  should  not  make  statements  or 
arguments  In  an  effort  to  Influence  grand 
jury  action  In  a  manner  which  would  be 
Impermissible  at  trial  before  a  petit  jury. 
(Approved  Draft,  1971,  p.  87). 

Nevertheless,  as  Judge  William  Camp- 
bell of  the  Federal  bench  in  Chicago 
wrote  recently: 

Any  experienced  prosecutor  will  admit  that 
he  can  indict  anybody  at  any  time  for  almost 
anything  before  any  grand  Jury. 

For  several  years,  beginning  in  1970, 
the  Justice  Department,  and  particular- 
ly its  Internal  Security  Division,  con- 
vened a  series  of  special  grand  Juries  and 
used  them  In  a  way  rarely  seen  before. 
Instead  of  calling  as  witnesses  Govern- 
ment Investigators  or  victims,  the  Gov- 
ernment subpenaed  as  witnesses  a  wide 
variety  of  Americans  who  were  neither 
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Victims  nor  Government  employees. 
Many  of  them  were  associated  with  the 
antiwar  movement,  although  some  had 
only  incidental  ties  with  antiwar  ac- 
tivists. Scores  of  witnesses  were  forced 
to  choose  between  testifying  about  their 
friends,  relatives,  and  political  associates, 
or  going  to  jail  for  contempt  of  court  if 
they  refused  to  answer  the  prosecutor's 
questions  In  the  grand  jury  room. 

The  following  is  an  extreme  example  of 
this  practice: 

I  want  you  to  teU  the  grand  Jury  what 
period  of  time  during  the  years  1969  and 
1970  you  resided  at  2201  Ocean  Front  Walk, 
Venice  (Los  Angeles),  who  resided  there  at 
the  time  you  lived  there.  Identifying  all  per- 
sons you  have  seen  In  or  about  the  premises 
at  that  address,  and  tell  the  grand  Jury  all 
of  the  conversations  that  were  held  by  you 
or  others  in  your  presence  during  the  time 
that  you  were  at  that  address. — Question 
asked  by  Guy  Goodwin  of  the  Internal  Se- 
ctu-lty  Division  of  the  Justice  Department, 
of  a  witness  subpoenaed  to  appear  before  a 
federal  grand  Jury  in  Tucson,  Ariz..  Pall 
1970. 

Witnesses  were  jailed  for  their  refusal 
to  answer  that  and  comparable  questions. 
Dozens  of  people  were  jailed  for  refusing 
to  testify.  Others,  imwilling  to  be  jailed 
for  a  principle  when  they  knew  nothing 
to  incriminate  anybody,  were  forced  to 
tell  the  Government  about  the  private 
lives  of  their  friends  and  relatives. 

Probably  because  the  grand  Jury  has 
a  long  history  as  an  Institution  independ- 
ent of  the  prosecutor  and  other  arms  of 
the  Government,  Federal  law  says  almost 
nothing  about  the  internal  operation  of 
the  grand  Jury.  The  codes  are  nearly 
silent  on  the  relationship  between  the 
grand  jury  and  the  prosecutor.  Courts 
also  act  as  though  the  grand  jury  were 
Independent  of  the  prosecutor  and  need 
not  be  restrained  by  the  limitations 
which  the  Bill  of  Rights  places  on  the 
actions  of  the  Government.  Ironically, 
in  the  October  1973  decision  upholding 
the  subpena  of  the  Watergate  tapes,  the 
court  of  appeals  noted : 

If  the  grand  Jury  were  a  legal  appendage  of 
the  executive  It  could  hardly  serve  its  his- 
toric function  as  a  shield  for  the  Innocent 
and  a  sword  against  corruption  In  high 
places. 

In  the  absence  of  Federal  law  on  the 
subject,  prosecutors  have  taken  control 
of  the  decisionmaking  process  that  Is, 
in  theory,  the  province  of  the  grand  jury. 
The  prosecutor  decides  who  to  subpena, 
what  questions  to  ask,  the  general  nature 
of  the  investigation,  and  the  question  of 
Immunity  grants,  explained  below.  One 
result  Is  that.  In  the  last  3  years  particu- 
larly, prosecutors  have  exploited  this 
freedom  from  constitutional  restraints 
In  a  way  that  represents  a  serious  mis- 
use of  the  power  of  the  grand  jury.  Pros- 
ecutors have  been  able  to  force  witnesses 
to  answer  questions  before  a  grand  Jury 
which  they  would  not  have  to  answer  if 
asked  in  the  prosecutor's  office,  or  In  a 
police  precinct.  The  question  from  Tucson 
cited  above  Is  an  example. 

Traditional  safeguards  have  been 
eroded  further.  The  Supreme  Court  in  the 
recent  Calandra  decision  ruled  that  ille- 
gally obtained  evidence  is  admissible  In 
grand  jury  proceedings. 

The  pn^Msals  in  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  are  based  on  the  belief  that 
although  the  grand  Jury  has  not  played 
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an  active  role  in  the  Federal  legal  sys- 
tem in  recent  years,  it  is  better  to 
strengthen  the  institution  than  to  aban- 
don it  or  curtail  its  role.  There  are  two 
reasons.  The  place  of  the  grand  Jury  In 
the  Federal  court  system  Is  defined  un- 
equivocally by  the  fifth  amendment. 
Elimination  of  the  grand  jury,  or  cur- 
tailment of  its  role,  would  require  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  Neither  the  fifth 
amendment  nor  any  of  the  other  amend- 
ments of  the  Bill  of  Rights  has  been 
changed  by  as  much  as  a  word  since 
adoption  of  the  10  in  1791.  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  amend  the  BUI  of 
Rights,  particularly  in  a  way  which  would 
remove  restraints  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  have  been  in  effect  182 
years. 

Second,  there  are  only  two  institutions 
in  our  Judicial  system  in  which  decision- 
making authority  is  given  to  people  inde- 
pendent of  the  Government.  The  trial 
jury  is  one;  the  grand  jury  is  the  other. 
I  believe  that  It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
eliminate  the  grand  Jury,  or  to  minimize 
its  role  at  a  time  when  one  widely  rec- 
ognized problem  of  American  democracy 
Js  the  increasing  disaffection  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  with  our  political  and  legal 
Institutions. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  prevent  a  re- 
currence of  the  pattern  of  grand  Jury 
misuse  of  recent  years.  The  tool  which 
has  been  crucial  to  prosecutors  in  this 
misuse  of  the  grand  jury's  subpena  power 
has  been  the  abiUty  of  the  prosecutors  to 
obtain  court  orders  of  immunity,  giving 
a  witness  limited  immunity  from  pros- 
ecution, but  ordering  him  to  testify  with- 
out regard  to  his  fifth  amendment  priv- 
ilege. Without  an  immunity  order,  the 
fifth  amendment  confers  on  every  wit- 
ness the  privilege  of  refusing  to  testify 
If  there  is  any  possibility  that  his  testi- 
mony might  tend  to  incriminate  him. 

The  legislation  would  make  two 
changes  in  immunity  procedures.  A  wit- 
ness could  be  given  Immunity,  and  a  cor- 
responding order  to  testify,  only  if  he 
agrees  to  this  exchange.  And,  the  prose- 
cutor could  not  decide  on  this  exchange 
on  his  own;  the  legislation  would  require 
the  grand  jury  to  vote  on  giving  an  im- 
munity grant  to  a  witness,  by  a  majority 
vote  of  its  23  members.  A  judge  might 
then  sign  an  immunity  order,  once  the 
grand  jury,  the  prosecutor  and  the  wit- 
ness all  agree  to  the  procedure. 

The  bill  would  also  require  a  favorable 
vote  by  a  grand  jury  majority  on 
irtiether  or  not  to  subpena  a  person;  and 
on  whether  or  not  to  seek  a  court  finding 
of  contempt  if  a  witness  refuses  to  testify. 

Also  in  the  area  of  immunity,  the  leg- 
islation would  eliminate  "use  immu- 
nity" which  was  created  in  the  Organized 
Crbne  Control  Act  of  1970,  and  since 
then  applied  to  scores  of  witnesses  with 
no  visible  or  alleged  connection  with  "or- 
ganized crime" — racketeering,  gambling, 
narcotics,  and  prostitution.  Use  immu- 
nity allows  the  Government  to  compel  a 
witness  to  testify,  even  in  a  way  which 
incriminates  himself,  and  to  later  prose- 
cute that  person  for  the  crime  about 
which  he  testifies.  The  Immunity  offered 
provides  only  that  at  the  later  trial,  the 
(jovemment  may  not  use  smy  of  the  per- 
son's compelled  testiiinony,  or  anything 
derived  from  that  testimony. 


Use  immunity  has  been  criticized  for 
the  narrowness  of  the  protection  which 
it  offers  the  witness.  There  Is  no  way  for 
a  defendant,  a  year  or  two  earUer  a  recal- 
citrant witness,  to  trace  the  way  his  tes- 
timony was  used  by  one,  then  another 
and  another  Federal,  State,  and  local  in- 
vestigative agency.  Nor  is  there  any  way 
for  a  defendant  to  know  whether  the 
prosecutor's  tactical  decisions  concern- 
ing presentation  of  the  case  were  shaped 
by  information  derived  from  the  defend- 
ant's compelled  testimony. 

The  legislation  would  permit  the  Gov- 
ernment to  grant  to  a  witness  only  trans- 
actional immunity — protecting  the  wit- 
ness from  prosecution  for  any  of  the 
events  or  transactions  about  which  he 
testifies. 

In  other  sections,  the  legislation  would 
provide  a  number  of  procedural  safe- 
guards, at  each  point  strengthening  the 
rights  of  the  witness:  providing  for  10 
days'  notice  prior  to  a  hearing  on  a  con- 
tempt charge,  7  days'  notice  before  a 
subpena  is  returnable,  requiring  the 
transcribing  of  a  witness's  testimony  and 
giving  the  witness  the  right  to  obtain  a 
transcript  of  his  testimony;  allowing  a 
witness  to  be  represented  by  counsel  in 
the  grand  Jury  room;  barring  any  evi- 
dence gathered  in  violation  of  a  witness' 
constitutional  rights;  requiring  prosecu- 
tors to  give  "Miranda"  warnings  to  wit- 
nesses prior  to  beginning  questioning; 
and  a  number  of  other  important  pro- 
cedural protections. 

Recent  events  have  pointed  out  the 
difficulties  inherent  in  attempts  by  the 
grand  Jury  to  investigate  criminal  activ- 
ity in  which  members  of  the  executive 
brsmch  may  be  implicated.  Speaking  to 
this  problem,  the  legislation  would  allow 
grand  juries  to  retain  their  own  attor- 
neys when  they  are  investigating  crimes 
in  which  current  or  former  Government 
officeholders  may  be  implicated. 

A  complete  discussion  of  all  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  would  be  excessively 
lengthy.  I  include  a  summary  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  in  the  Recoro  at  this 
point: 

Sttmmaxt  op  CoNTEas  Okamd  Just  Refoeic 

Biu, 

BECAi.CTntAi«T  wmncssEs 

Twelve  or  more  members  of  the  grand  Jury 
must  vote  to  make  application  to  the  court 
for  an  order  directing  a  recalcitrant  witness 
to  show  cause  In  a  hearing  why  he/she  should 
not  be  held  In  contempt. 

Gives  the  witness  ten  days  notice  of  a  con- 
tempt hearing.  In  the  case  of  a  witness  sub- 
poenaed to  trial,  and  upon  a  showing  of  spe- 
cial need,  shorter  notice  may  be  given,  but 
not  less  than  five  days. 

The  witness  has  the  right  to  appointed 
counsel  In  contempt  proceedings,  if  the  wit- 
ness is  unable  to  afford  It. 

Imprisonment  shall  be  In  a  Federal  Institu- 
tion, unless  the  witness  waives  this  right. 

Reduces  the  period  of  Imprisonment  from 
a  maxlmxim  of  18  to  6  months  for  civil  con- 
tempt, and  prohibits  reiterative  contempt, 
by  making  the  6  months  cumulative,  apply- 
ing It  against  any  confinement  resulting  from 
prior,  subsequent,  or  related  grand  Jury  in- 
vestigations. 

Provides  that  the  confined  person  shall  be 
admitted  to  bail,  pending  appeal,  unless  the 
appeal  is  patently  frivolous  and  taken  for  de- 
lay. Appeals  shall  be  disposed  of  pursuant  to 
an  expedited  schedule,  eliminating  the 
unique  "30  day  rule",  which  requires  that  ap- 
peals be  decided  within  30  days. 


Provides  that  a  refusal  to  answer  questions 
or  provide  other  information  shall  not  be 
punished  if  the  question  or  the  request  is 
based  on  any  violation  of  the  witness's  Con- 
stitutional or  statutory  rights. 

Applies  all  of  the  above  protections  to 
witnesses  subpoenaed  to  trial  as  well  as  grand 
jury  witnesses,  with  the  exception  of  grand 
jury  voting,  where  In  trial  the  determination 
is  made  by  the  court. 

NOTICE  TO  THE   GRAND  JURY  OF  TTS   RIGHTS 
AND     DtmES 

Requires  that  the  district  court  judge  who 
empanels  the  grand  jury  give  Instructions  to 
the  grand  jurors  at  the  beginning  of  their 
term,  including:  grand  Jury  powers  with  re- 
spect to  independent  investigation,  Its  right 
to  call  and  interrogate  witnesses,  Its  right  to 
request  documents  and  evidence,  the  subject 
matter  of  the  investigation,  the  necessity  of 
legally  sufficient  evidence  to  Indict,  and  the 
power  of  the  grand  jury  to  vote  before  a  wit- 
ness may  be  subpoenaed,  granted  immunity, 
be  given  a  contempt  hearing  or  Indicted. 

Prescribes  that  faUure  to  so  Instruct  the 
grand  Jury  Is  Just  cause  for  a  refusal  to  tes- 
tify or  for  dismissal  of  an  Indictment. 

INDEPENDENT     INQUIXT 

Allows  the  grand  Jury,  upon  notice  to  the 
court,  to  Inquire  on  Its  own  Initiative  Into 
offenses  committed  by  government  or  former 
government  officials.  The  grand  Jury  shall 
serve  for  12  months  with  no  more  than  two 
extensions  for  a  maximum  of  24  months. 

Provides  that  the  court,  upon  a  vote  of 
the  grand  Jury,  shaU  appoint  a  special  at- 
torney to  assist  the  grand  Jury  in  Investiga- 
tion. Such  attorney  wUl  be  paid  (100  day 
and  may  fix  compensation  for  such  assist- 
ants as  is  deemed  necessary,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  court.  Such  attorney  shall  have 
exclusive  power  to  assist  the  grand  jury  and 
shall  sign  any  indictment,  In  lieu  of  a  gov- 
ernment attorney. 

RIGHTS    OF    GRAND    JT7RT    WITNESSES 

Provides  that  subpoenas  be  issued  only  on 
an  affirmative  vote  of  12  or  more  members 
of  the  grand  jury.  Subpoenas  are  not  re- 
turnable on  less  than  seven  days  notice.  The 
subpKsena  must  advise  the  witness  of  the 
right  to  counsel,  the  right  against  self-in- 
crimination, whether  his/her  conduct  Is 
under  Investigation,  the  subject  matter  of 
the  inquiry,  and  the  substantive  statutes 
Involved.  Any  witness  not  advised  of  these 
rights  cannot  be  prosecuted,  subjected  to 
I>enalty,  or  have  the  evidence  used  against 
him/her  in  court. 

Gives  witnesses  the  right  to  have  counsel 
in  the  grand  jury  room,  such  counsel  to  be 
court  (^pointed  where  apprc^rlate.  Counsel 
shall  not  be  bound'  by  secrecy. 

Prescribes  that  when  an  Investigation  In- 
cludes violations  of  substantive  criminal 
statutes  as  well  as  con^lracy,  the  grand  Jury 
may  not  be  convened  In  the  district  where 
only  the  conspiracy  is  alleged. 

On  the  motion  of  the  witness  the  court 
shall  transfer  the  Investigation  to  another 
district  in  which  the  proceedings  may  be 
properly  convened.  The  court  shall  take  into 
account  the  distance  of  the  proceedings  from 
the  residence  of  the  witness,  other  burdens 
on  the  witness,  and  the  existence  and  nature 
of  any  related  proceedings. 

Provides  that  transcripts  shall  be  made 
of  the  procedings,  be  available  to  the  witness 
and  counsel.  In  the  case  of  an  indigent  wit- 
ness, a  copy  will  be  furnished  without  cost. 

Gives  the  witness  and  his/her  counsel  the 
right  to  examine  and  copy  any  statement  of 
the  witness  in  the  possession  of  the  United 
States  which  relates  to  the  matter  under 
investigation. 

Provides  that  no  person  shall  be  required 
to  testify  or  be  confined  if,  upon  evidentiary 
hearing,  the  court  finds:  (a)  a  primary  pur- 
pose or  effect  of  the  subpoena  Is  to  secure 
for  trial  evidence  against  a  person  already 
under  indictment,  or  formal  accusation,  (b) 
Compliance  with  the  subpoena  Is  unreason- 
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able  or  oppressive  and  Involves 
appearances;  or  the  only  testlmon 
reasonably  be  expected  Is  cui 
necessary,  or  privileged.  (c)The  ^ 
pose  of  the  subpoena  Is  punitive. 
Gives  the  court  in  the  district  ou 
the  subpoena  was  Issued,  the 
district  in  which  the  subpoena    „ 
and  the  court  In  the  district  in 
witness  resides  concurrent  jurlsdl 
motions  to  quash  and  other  relief 
such  motions  at  any  time.   If  a 
made  prior  to  or  during  an  aj 

appearance  is  stayed,  pending 

motion  la  made  during  or  subsequ 
apperanoe,  the  motion  must  be  i 
district  of  the  empaneled  grand 

IMMUNITT     or    WrrNESSKS 

Abolishes  all  forced  and  use 
fore  grand  Juries  and  courts.  Tra 
immunity  Is  allowed  with  the 
sent  of  the  witness,  and  by  a«_.. 
of   twelve   or   more   members   of 
Jury;  or,  in  the  case  of  a  trial 
with  the  consent  of  the  witness 
plication  of  the  UB.  attorney. 

Provides  transactional  immunltj 
nesses  before  Congressional 
agency  hearings. 

REPOBTS    CONCEBKINO    GRAND    JTHIT 
TIONS 

Requires  the  Attorney  General  1 
tailed  annual  grand  Jiu^  reports, 
ing:  (a)  the  number  and  natvu^  o 
gatlons  in  which  grand  Juries  wen 

(b)  the  number  of  requests  for  or< 
pelllng  testimony,  and  the  niunbei 

(c)  the   number   of   immunity   g 
quested,  the  number  approved,  an< 
ture  of  the  investigations,  (d)   th( 
of  witnesses  imprisoned  for  cont4 
the  dates  of  their  confinement,  ( 
sessment  of  the  effectiveness  of  L- 
including    the    number    of    arrestt 
ments,   no-blUs,   etc.,   resulting    " 
pelled  testimony,  and   (f)    a  d< 
the  data  banks,  etc.,  by  which  o- 
data  is  processed  and  used  by  thi 
Oepartnient. 

Bvnmrcs 
Requires  the  government  to  

evidence  In  its  possession  tending 

the  Innocence  of  a  potential  def 
Prohibits  the  grand  Jury  from 

an  Indictment  on  the  basis  of 

dence  alone. 
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PROPOSED  AMENDMENT 
H.R.  69 


hder  a 
Kentle- 
)    is 


Oli  MA 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore, 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
man   from   Michigan    (Mr. 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
pliance   with   the  provisions  of 
Resolution  963, 1  ask  unanimous 
that  there  be  printed  at  this 
my  remarks  two  additional  amendments 
to  H.R.  69.  which  I  reserve 
to  offer  when  that  bill  is  read  for 
ment  next  week : 


tl 


AMKNOMENT  to  H  Jt.  60.  AS  RSPORTSD, 

BT  Mb.  O'Haba 

(O'HABA  AMENDMENT  NO.  1A) 

Page  29,  beginning  with  line  18.  _. 
everything  after  "be"  down  through 
riod  in  line  21,  and  Insert  In  lieu 
following:    ":    (A)    from   two-thirds 
amount  appropriated  for  such  year 
ments  to  States  under  section  134  (i 
than  payments  under  such  section 
dictions  excluded  from  the  term 
this  subsection),  but  not  more  than 
000.000,  the  product  obtained  by  _ 
Ing    the    number   of   children    aged 
seventeen,   inclusive.   In   the  school 
of  such  agency  by  40  per  centum 
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amount  determined  under  the  next  sentence, 
and  (B)  from  the  remaining  one-third  of 
such  amount  so  appropriated,  but  not  more 
than  $1,000,000,000.  the  product  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  children  counted 
under  subsection  (c)  by  40  per  centum  of  the 
amount  determined  under  the  next  sen- 
tence." 

Page  31.  line  17.  Insert  after  "be"  the  fol- 
lowing: ":  from  two-thirds  of  the  amount 
appropriated  for  such  year  for  payments 
to  States  under  section  134(a)  (other  than 
payments  under  such  section  to  Jurisdictions 
excluded  from  the  term  "State"  by  this  sub- 
section), but- not  more  than  $2,000,000,000, 
the  product  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen. 
Inclusive,  in  Puerto  Rico  by  40  per  centum 
of  (I)  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in 
Puerto  Rico  or  (11)  in  the  case  where  such 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  Is  more  than 
120  per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupU  ex- 
pendltive  In  the  United  States,  120  per  cen- 
tum of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in 
the  United  States,  and,  from  the  remaining 
one-third  of  such  amount  so  appropriated 
but  not  more  than  $1,000,000,000," 

Page  48,  line  10,  strike  out  "85"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "90". 

Amendment  to  H  Jl.  69,  As  Rcpobted 
OfTXBXD  BT  Mb.  O'Haba 

(O'HARA  AMENDMENT  NO.  3A) 

Page  28,  beginning  with  line  1  strike  out 
everything  down  through  page  58,  line  18.  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

TmJE  I— AMENDMENTS  OP  TTTLE  I  OP 
THK  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 

DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Sec  101.  Section  101  of  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  101.  In  recognition  of  the  special 
educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
children  and  the  Impact  that  the  presence 
of  such  children  have  on  the  ability  of  local 
educational  agencies  to  support  adequate 
educational  programs,  the  Congress  hereby 
declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  financial  assistance  (as  set 
forth  in  the  following  parts  of  this  title)  to 
local  educational  agencies  serving  such  chil- 
dren to  expand  and  improve  their  educational 
programs  by  various  means  (Including  pre- 
school programs)  which  contribute  partic- 
ularly to  meeting  tha  special  educational 
needs  of  educationally  deprived  children." 

EXTENSION  or  TITLE  I  PBOGBAMS 

Sec.  102.  Section  102  of  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1906  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Act") 
U  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "for  grants 
to  local  educational  agencies",  and  (2)  by 
striking  out  "1973"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1977". 

ALLOCATIOK   or   rXTNDS 

S«c.  108.  Se«tion  108  (a)  of  title  I  of  the 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  103.  (a)  (1)  There  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  paragraph  an  amount  equal  to 
not  more  than  1  per  centum  of  the  amount 
appropriated  for  such  year  for  payments  to 
States  under  section  134(a)  (other  than  pay- 
ments under  such  section  to  Jurisdictions  ex- 
cluded from  the  term  "State"  by  this  sub- 
section). The  amount  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  shaU  be  allotted  by  the 
Commissioner  (A)  among  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Isl..nds,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  according  to 
their  respective  need  for  granU  under  this 
part,  and  (B)  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior In  the  amount  necessary  (1)  to  make 
payments  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)(1). 
and  (II)  to  make  payments  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (d)  (2).  The  grant  which  a  local  edu- 


cational agency  In  Guam.  American  Samoa 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Tniat  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  is  eligible  to  receive 
shall  be  determined  pursuant  to  such  cri- 
teria as  the  Commissioner  determines  will 
best  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title 

"(2)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  that  satisfactory  data  for 
that  pxirpoee  are  available,  the  grant  which 
a  local  educational  agency  in  a  State  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  under  this  part  for  a  fiscal 
year  shall  (except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(3) )  be:  (A)  from  two- thirds  of  the  amount 
appropriated  for  such  year  for  payments  to 
States  under  section  134(a)  (other  than  pay- 
ments  under  such  section  to  Jurisdiction 
excluded  from  the  term  '"State""  by  this  sub- 
section), but  not  more  than  $2,000,000,000 
the  product  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen 
Inclusive,  in  the  school  district  of  such 
agency  by  40  per  centum  of  the  amount  de- 
termined under  the  next  sentence,  and  (B) 
from  the  remaining  one-third  of  such 
amount  so  appropriated,  but  not  more  than 
$1,000,000,000,  the  product  obtained  by  mul- 
tiplying the  number  of  children  counted 
under  subsection  (c)  by  40  per  centum  of 
the  amount  determined  under  the  next  sen- 
tence. The  amount  determined  under  this 
sentence  shall  be  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure In  the  State,  except  that  (A)  If  the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  In  the  State 
is  less  than  80  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
pupU  expenditure  In  the  United  States,  such 
amount  shall  be  80  per  centum  of  the  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  United  States, 
or  (B)  If  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
In  the  State  is  more  than  120  per  centum 
of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  In  the 
United  States,  such  amount  shall  be  120  per 
centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  expendltm* 
In  the  United  States.  In  any  case  In  which 
such  data  are  not  avaUable,  subject  to  para- 
graph (3).  the  grant  for  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  in  a  State  shall  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  such 
granta  for  all  such  agencies  in  the  county  or 
counties  in  which  the  school  district  of  the 
particular  agency  is  located,  which  aggregate 
amount  shall  be  equal  to  the  aggregate 
amount  determined  under  the  two  preceding 
sentences  for  such  county  or  counties,  and 
shall  be  allocated  among  those  agencies  upon 
such  equitable  basis  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  State  educational  agency  in  accord- 
ance with  basic  criteria  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner. 

"(3)  (A)  Upon  determination  by  the  State 
educational  agency  that  a  local  educational 
agency  in  the  State  is  unable  or  unwilling 
to  provide  for  the  special  educational  needs 
of  children  described  In  clause  (C)  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (c),  who  are  living 
In  institutions  for  neglected  or  delinquent 
children,  the  State  educational  agency  shall, 
if  it  assumes  responsibility  for  the  special 
educational  needs  of  such  children,  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  the  portion  of  the  allocation 
to  such  local  educational  agency  which  is 
attributable  to  such  neglected  or  delinquent 
children,  but  if  the  State  educational  agency 
does  not  assume  such  responsibility,  any 
other  State  or  local  public  agency,  as  deter- 
mined by  regulation  established  by  the  Com- 
missioner, which  does  assume  such  respon- 
sibility shall  be  eligible  to  receive  such  por- 
tion of  the  allocation. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies which  serve  in  whole  or  in  part  the 
same  geographical  area,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
local  educational  agency  which  provides  free 
public  education  for  a  sutratantlal  number 
of  children  who  reside  In  the  school  district 
of  another  local  educational  agency,  the  State 
educational  agency  may  allocate  the  amount 
of  the  grants  for  those  agencies  among  them 
in  such  manner  as  it  determines  will  best 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  thU  title. 

"(C)  The  grant  which  Puerto  Rico  shall 
be  eligible  to  receive  under  this  part  for  a 
flscaJ  year  shall  be:  from  two-thirds  of  the 
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amount  appropriated  for  such  year  for  pay- 
ments to  States  under  section  134(a)  (other 
than  payments  under  such  section  to  Juris- 
dictions excluded  from  the  term  "State"  by 
this  subsection) ,  but  not  more  than  $2,000,- 
000,000,  the  product  obtcUned  by  multiplymg 
the  number  of  children  aged  five  to  seven- 
teen, inclusive,  in  Puerto  Rico  by  40  per 
centum  of  (i)  the  average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture in  Puerto  Rloo  or  (il)  in  tlie  case  where 
■ucb  average  per  pupil  expenditure  is  more 
than  120  per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  in  the  United  States,  120  per 
«entum  of  the  average  per  pupU  expenditure 
la  the  United  States,  and,  from  the  remain- 
ing one-third  of  such  amount  so  appropri- 
ated, but  not  more  than  $1,000,000,000,  the 
amount  arrived  at  by  multiplying  the  num- 
ber of  children  counted  under  subsection  (c) 
by  40  per  centum  of  (i)  the  average  per  pupil 
eq>enditure  In  Puerto  Rloo  or  (11)  in  the 
cue  where  such  average  i>er  pupil  expendi- 
tore  Is  more  than  130  per  centum  of  the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  In  the  United 
States,  lao  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  In  the  United  States. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
tens  "State"  does  not  Include  Guam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands." 

TECHNICAL   AMEIfDMSNT 

Sbc.  104.  Section  108<b)  of  title  I  of  the  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "aged  five  to 
seventeen,  inclusive,  described  in  clauses  (A) , 
(B),  and  (C)  of  the  first  sentence  of  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (a)  "  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "'counted  under  subsection  (c) ". 


8k.  105.  (a)  Section  103(c)  of  title  I  of  the 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(cXl)  The  number  of  children  to  be 
cwinted  for  purposes  of  this  section  is  the 
■gl^nflifa  at  (A)  the  number  of  children  aged 
Sve  to  aei^enteen,  inclusive.  In  the  school  dis- 
trict of  the  local  educational  agency  from 
iBBllieB  below  the  poverty  level  as  deter- 
■kied  tmder  paragraipfa  (2)  (A),  <B)  two- 
llitrds  of  tbe  number  of  children  aged  five  to 
aaveateen,  inclusive,  in  tbe  school  district  of 
Boch  agency  from  families  above  the  poverty 
level  as  determined  under  paragraph  (2)  (B) , 
and  (C)  tbe  number  of  children  aged  five  to 
arfcnteen,  Industve,  In  the  school  district  of 
■Ddi  agency  living  In  institutions  for  ne- 
glected or  delinquent  children  (otaier  than 
■odi  instttutk>ns  operated  by  the  United 
States)  but  not  counted  pursuant  to  section 
123  for  tiie  purposes  of  a  grant  to  a  State 
agency,  or  being  supported  In  foster  homes 
vlth  public  funds." 

(b)(1)  SecUon  103(d)  of  the  Act  U  re- 
flestgiutted  as  paragraph  <2)  of  subsection 
(e)  and  the  first  sentei^ce  thereof  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(A)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  tbit 
Commissioner  sbaU  determine  ttke  niimber 
of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive, 
from  families  below  the  poverty  level  on  tttn 
basis  of  tbe  most  recent  satisfactory  data 
avaUable  from  the  Department  of  Commerce 
for  local  educational  s^encies  (or,  if  sudi 
data  are  not  available  for  such  agencies,  for 
counties):  and  In  determining  tbe  families 
which  are  below  tbe  poverty  level,  tbe  Com- 
missioner shaU  utUlae  the  criteria  of  poverty 
used  by  the  Biu-eau  of  the  Census  in  com- 
piling the  1970  decennial  census."'. 

(2)  Tbe  second  sentence  of  paragraph  <2) 
of  such  section  (as  so  redesignated)  is  de- 
leted, and  ttie  third  sentence  of  paragraph 
(3)  of  such  section  (as  so  redesignated)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  tbe  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Aall  determine  the  number  of  children  aged 
live  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  from  families 
above  the  poverty  level  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  such  children  from  families  re- 
ceiving an  annual  Income,  in  excess  of  tbe 
current  criteria  of  poverty,  from  pajrments 
under  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with  de- 


pendent children  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act;  and  in  making  such  determinations  the 
Secretary  shall  utilize  the  criteria  of  pov- 
erty used  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in 
compiling  the  1970  decennial  census  for  a 
non-farm  family  of  four  in  such  form  as 
those  criteria  have  been  updated  by  in- 
creases in  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  Tbe 
Secretary  shall  determine  the  number  of 
such  children  and  the  number  of  children 
of  such  ages  Uvlng  in  institutions  for  ne- 
glected or  delinquent  children,  or  being  sup- 
ported in  foster  homes  with  public  funds, 
on  the  basis  of  the  caseload  data  for  the 
month  of  January  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
or,  to  the  extent  that  such  data  are  not 
available  to  him  before  April  1  of  tbe  cal- 
endar year  in  which  the  Secretary's  deter- 
mination is  made,  then  on  tbe  basis  of  the 
most  recent  reliable  data  available  to  him 
at  tbe  time  of  such  determination.". 

<3)  The  fourth  sentence  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  such  section  (as  so  redesignated)  is 
amended  by  tnao-tiiig  "(C)"  before  '"When" 
and  by  striking  out  "having  an  anntial  In- 
come less  than  tbe  low-Income  factor  (es- 
tablished pursuant  to  subsection  (c))'"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "below  tbe  poverty 
level  (as  determined  under  paragraph  ( A) ) ."". 

(c)  Section  103  of  tbe  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (e). 

SPBCIAL    C76E    OF    FUNDS    FOB    HTDIAN    CHILDBEN 

Sue.  106.  Section  103  of  title  I  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

**<d)  (1)  From  the  t^nount  allotted  for  pay- 
ments to  the  Se<7etary  of  the  Interior  under 
cteuse  (B)  ( I)  in  the  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section <a)  <  1 ) ,  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior 
shall  make  paymenta  to  local  educational 
agencies,  upon  such  terms  as  tbe  Commis- 
sloner  determines  wUl  best  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  with  respect  to  out-of- 
State  Indian  children  in  tbe  elementary  aiKl 
secondary  schools  of  such  agencies  under  spe- 
cial contracts  with  tbe  Dep«u-tinent  of  tbe 
Interior.  The  amount  of  such  payment  may 
not  exceed,  for  each  such  chUd,  40  per  cen- 
tum of  (A)  tbe  average  per  pupU  expenditure 
in  tbe  United  States,  whichever  is  tbe  greater. 

"(2)  The  amount  allotted  for  payments  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  clause 
(B)  (11)  in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  (1)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be,  as  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  criteria  established  by 
the  CCHnmlssloner,  the  amount  necessary  to 
meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  educa- 
tionally deprived  Indian  children  on  reserva- 
tions serviced  by  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  operated  for  Indian  children  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Such  paymenta 
shall  be  made  pursuant  to  an  agreement  be- 
tween tbe  Commissioner  and  the  Secretary 
containing  such  assurances  and  terms  as  the 
Oommisstoner  determines  will  best  achieve 
the  purposes  of  this  title.  Such  agreement 
Shan  contain  (A)  an  assurance  that  pay- 
ments made  pursuant  to  Vb\s  subparagraph 
will  be  used  solely  for  programs  and  proj- 
ects approved  by  the  Secretary  of  tbe  In- 
terior which  meet  tbe  apiplloable  require- 
ments of  section  131(a)  and  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  will  comply  in  all 
other  respecte  with  tbe  requlremente  of  this 
tlUe,  and  (B)  provision  for  carrying  out  tbe 
applicable  provisions  of  section  131  (a)  and 
133(a)(3)." 

BTKTK  Or^BATTD  PS06KAMS 

Sec.  107.  Title  I  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  the  following  In  lieu  of  parts  B  and 
C: 

"Pabt  B — State  Ophlated  Pbograms 

"FsocaAMS  rem,  handicapped  childben 
"Sm.  121.  (a)  A  State  i^ency  which  is 
directly  respcnslfate  (or  providing  free  public 
edocation  for  handicapped  children  (Includ- 
ing mentally  retarded,  hard  of  bearing,  deaf, 
speech  impaired,  visually  handicapped,  seri- 
ously emotionally  disturbed,  crippled,  or 
other  health  Impaired  children  who  by  rea- 


son thereof  require  ^>ecial  education),  shall 
be  eligible  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  section  124, 
the  grant  which  an  agency  (other  than  the 
agency  for  Puerto  Rico)  shall  be  eligible  to 
receive  under  this  section  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  40  per  centum  of  tbe  aver- 
age per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  State  (or 
( 1 )  in  the  case  where  tbe  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  in  tbe  State  is  less  tban  gO 
per  centum  of  tbe  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure In  tbe  United  States,  of  80  per 
centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  expend! - 
tiu-e  In  the  United  States,  or  (2)  in  Uie 
case  where  the  average  per  pupU  expendi- 
ture in  tbe  State  is  more  than  120  per  cen- 
tum of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
in  the  United  Statas,  of  120  per  centusa  of 
the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  tbe 
United  States),  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  such  children  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance, as  determined  by  tbe  Commissioner, 
at  schools  for  handicapped  children  oper- 
ated or  supported  by  tbe  State  agency,  in- 
cluding schools  providing  special  education 
for  handlcap|>ed  children  under  contract  or 
other  arrangement  with  such  State  agency, 
in  the  most  recent  fiscal  year  for  which  sat- 
isfactory data  are  available.  Tbe  grant 
which  Puerto  Rico  shall  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive under  this  section  shall  be  tbe  amount 
arrived  at  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
children  In  Puerto  Rico  counted  as  pro- 
vided in  the  preceding  sentence  by  40  per 
centum  of  (1)  the  average  per  pupU  ex- 
penditure in  Puerto  Rico  or  (2)  in  the  case 
where  such  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
is  more  than  120  per  centum  of  tbe  aver- 
age per  pupil  expenditure  in  tbe  United 
States,  120  per  centum  of  tbe  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  tbe  United  States. 

"(c)  A  Stata  agency  shall  use  the  pay- 
menta made  under  this  section  only  for 
programs  and  projecta  (including  tbe  acqui- 
sition of  equipment  and,  where  necessary, 
the  construction  of  school  facilities)  which 
are  designed  to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  such  children,  and  the  State  agency 
shall  provide  assurances  to  the  Commissioner 
that  each  such  child  in  average  dally  at- 
tendance counted  under  subsection  (b)  will 
be  provided  wltb  such  a  program,  com- 
mensurate with  bis  speciai  needs,  during  any 
fiscal  year  for  which  suc±k  payments  are  made. 

"(d)  In  the  case  where  such  a  child  leaves 
an  educational  program  for  bandici^iped 
children  operated  or  supported  by  tbe  State 
agency  in  order  to  participate  in  such  a 
program  operated  or  supported  by  a  local 
educational  agency,  sucb  child  abaU  be 
counted  under  subsection  (b)  If  (1)  be  con- 
tinues to  receive  an  appropriately  designed 
educational  program  and  (2)  tbe  State 
agency  transfers  to  tbe  local  educational 
agertcy  in  whose  program  sucb  child  partici- 
patee  an  anxrunt  equal  to  tbe  sums  received 
by  such  State  i^ency  under  this  section 
wblcb  are  attributable  to  sucb  child,  to  be 
used  for  tbe  purposes  aet  fortb  in  subsection 
<c). 

"PBOCRAMB    FOa    MICBATOBT    CHnXtKKM 

"Sec.  122.  (a)(1)  A  State  educational 
agency  or  a  combination  of  such  agencies, 
upon  amplication,  may  receive  a  grant  for  any 
fiscal  year  under  this  section  to  establish  or 
improve,  either  directly  or  tbiough  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  programs  of  education  for 
migratory  children  of  migratory  agricultural 
workers  or  of  migratory  fishermen.  "The  Com- 
mtesoner  may  approve  sucb  an  application 
only  upon  his  determination — 

'"(A)  that  paymenta  will  be  used  for  pro- 
grams and  projecta  (Including  the  acquisi- 
tion Of  equipment  and  where  XMcessary  tbe 
construction  of  school  facilities)  which  are 
designed  to  meet  tbe  special  educational 
needs  of  migratory  children  of  migratory 
agriculture  workers  or  of  migratory  fisher- 
men,  and  to  coordinate  these  progranu  and 
projecta  with  similar  programs  and  projects 
in   other   States,   including   the   transmittal 
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of  pertinent   Information   with 
school  reoordB  of  such  children; 

"(B)    that  in  planning  and 
programs  and  projects  there  has 
will   be  appropriate  coordination 
grams  administered  under  part  B  a 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  ol 

"(C)  that  such  programs  and 
be  administered  and  carried  out  in  i 
consistent    with    the    basic 
clauaea  (1)(B)  and  (3)  through  (i 
tlon  131(a),  and  of  section  132; 

"(D)   that,  In  planning  and 
programs  and  projects,  there  has 
quate  assurance  that  provisions  will 
for  the  preschool  educational  needi 
gratory   children    of    migratory    agr 
workers  or  of  migratory  fishermen 
such    agency    determines    that 
with  this  clause  will  not  detract  f 
operation    of    programs    and    proj< 
scribed  in  clause  (A)  of  this 
considering  the  funds  available  for 
pose. 

The  Commissioner  shall  not  flnall 
prove  an  application  of  a  State 
agency    under   this   paragraph    exce; 
reasonable    notice    and    opportunlt 
hearing  to  the  State  educational  ag 

"(3)  If  the  Commissioner  determlfes 
a  State  Is  unable  or  unwilling  to 
educational  programs  for  migratory 
of  migratory  agricultural  workers  oi 
gratory  fishermen,  or  that  It  would 
more  efficient  and  economic 
or  that  It  would  add  substantially  to 
fare  or  educational  attainment  of  8i#h 
dren,    he   may    make    special 
with  other  public  or  nonprofit  prlvai 
cles  to  carry  6ut  the  purposes    f 
m  one  or  more  States,  and  for  this 
he  may  use  all  or  part  of  the  total  o 
available  for  such  State  or  States  unfer 
section. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  section 
concurrence  of  his  parents,  a  migratoly 
of  a  migratory  agricultural  vorker 
migratory  fisherman  shall  be  deeme<l 
tlnue  to  be  such  a  child  for  a  period 
excess  of  five  years^j^urlng  which  he 
In  the  area  served  Sjthe  agency 
a  program  or  project  under  this 
Such  children  who  are  presently 
determined  pursuant  to  regulations 
Commissioner,  shall  be  given  prlorltj 
consideration  of  programs  and  actlvitys 
talned  In  applications  submitted  un 
subsection. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  section 
total  grants  which  shall  be  made  a 
for  use  In  any  State  (other  than  Puert 
for  this  section  shall  be  an  amount 
to  40  per  centum  of  the  average  pe 
expenditure  In  the  State  (or  (1)  In 
where  the  average  per  pupil 
the  State  Is  less  than  80  per  centum 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  In  the 
States,  of  80  per  centum  of  the 
pupil  expenditure  In  the  United 
(2)  In  the  case  where  the  average  pe: 
expenditure    In    the    State    Is    mon 
120   per   centum   of   the   average   per 
exi>endlture    in    the    United    States, 
per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupil 
dlture  in  the  United  States)   multlpfled 
( 1 )  the  estimated  number  of  such 
children   aged   five   to   seventeen, 
who  reside  in  the  State  full  time,  and  ( 
full-time  equivalent  of  the  estimated 
ber  of  such  migratory  children  aged 
seventeen,  inclusive,  who  reside  In  thi 
part  time,  as  determined  by  the 
sioner  In  accordance  with  regulations, 
that  if.  In  the  case  of  any  State,  such 
exceeds  the  amount  required  under 
tlon    (a),   the  Commissioner   shall 
such  excess,  to  the  extent  necessary,  U 
States  whose  total  of  grants  under  th 
tence  would  otherwise  be  Insufficient 
such  children  to  be  served  in  such 
States.  The  total  grant  which  shall 
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repeat  to  available  for  use  In  Puerto  Rico  shall  be 
arrived  at  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
children  In  Puerto  Klco  counted  as  provided 
In  the  preceding  sentence  by  40  per  centum 
of  (1)  the  average  per  pupU  expenditure  In 
Puerto  Rico  or  (2)  In  the  case  where  such 
average  per  pupU  expenditure  Is  more  than 
120  per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  In  the  United  States,  120  per 
centum  of  the  average  per  pupU  expenditure 
m  the  United  States.  In  determining  the 
number  of  migrant  children  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section  the  Commissioner  shall  use 
statistics  made  avaUable  by  the  migrant 
student  record  transfer  system  or  such  other 
system  as  he  may  determine  most  accurately 
and  fully  reflects  the  actual  number  of 
migrant  students. 

"PaoCRAMS   rOR    NEGLECTED    OR    DELINQUENT 
CIULORXN 

"Sec.  123.  (a)  A  SUte  agency  which  Is  di- 
rectly responsible  for  providing  free  public 
education  for  children  in  Institutions  for 
neglected  or  delinquent  children  or  in  adult 
correctional  institutions  shall  be  eligible  to 
receive  a  grant  under  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year  (but  only  if  grants  received  under 
this  section  are  used  only  for  children  in 
such  Institutions). 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  section  124,  the 
grant  which  such  an  agency  (other  than  the 
agency  for  Puerto  Rico)   shaU  be  eligible  to 
receive  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  40  per 
centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
in  the  SUte  (or  (1)   in  the  case  where  the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  State 
is  less  than  80  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  the  United  States,  of 
80  per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure in  the  United  States,  or  (2)  in  the 
case  where   the  average  per  pupU  expendi- 
ture in  the  State  is  more  than  120  per  cen- 
tum of  the  average  per  pupU  expenditure  In 
the  United  States,  of  120  per  centum  of  the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  United 
Statee)   multiplied  by  the  number  of  such 
children  in  average  daUy  attendance,  as  de- 
termined  by   the   Commissioner,   at  schools 
for  such  chUdren  operated  or  supported  by 
that    agency,    including    schools    providing 
education  for  such  children  under  contract 
or  other  arrangement  with  such  agency.  In 
the  moat  recent  fiscal  year  for  which  satis- 
factory data  are  avaUable.  The  grant  which 
Puerto  Rloo  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  the  amount  arrived 
at  by  multiplying  the  number  of  chUdren  in 
Puerto    Rico    counted    as    provided    in    the 
preceding  sentence  by  40  per  centum  of  (1) 
the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  Puerto 
Rico  or  (2)   in  the  case  where  such  average 
per    pupil    expenditures    Is    more    than    120 
per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture in  the  United  SUtes,  120  per  centtmi 
of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

"(c)  A  SUte  agency  shall  use  paymenU 
under  this  section  only  for  programs  and 
projecte  (Including  the  acquisition  of  equip- 
ment and  where  necessary  the  construction 
of  school  facilities)  which  are  designed  to 
meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  such 
children. 
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"rxservation  or  rTnn>s  foe  TERarroaiES 
"S«c.  128.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year  for  purpoees 
of  each  of  sections  121,  122,  and  123,  an 
amount  equal  to  not  more  than  1  per  cent- 
um of  the  amount  appropriated  for  such 
year  for  such  sections  for  payments  to  Ouam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  under 
each  such  section.  The  amounte  appropriat- 
ed for  each  such  section  shall  be  allotted 
among  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Paclf - 
ic  Islands  according  to  their  respective  need 
for  such  granU,  based  on  such  criterU  as 
the  Commissioner  determines  will  best  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title." 


USE  or  FUNDS  BY  LOCAL  KDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES- 
PARENT    AOVISORT    COUNCILS 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Section  141(a)  (1)  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  so  much  thereof 
as  precedes  clause  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  that  paymente  under  this  title  will 
be  used  for  the  excess  coste  of  programs  and 
projecte  (including  the  acquisition  of  equip- 
ment, paymente  to  teachers  of  amounts  in 
excess  of  regular  salary  schedules  as  a  bonus 
for  service  in  schools  eligible  for  asslsUnce 
under  thU  title,  the  training  of  teachers 
and,  where  necessary,  the  construction  of 
school  facilities  and  plans  made  or  to  be 
made  for  such  programs,  projecte,  and  facu- 
lties) (A)  which  meet  the  individual  needs 
of  children  demonstrating  the  need  for  re- 
medial education,  and  such  paymente  shaU 
be  used  only  for  such  needs  of  such  children, 
without  regard  to  race,  sex,  religion,  national 
origin,  famUy  income,  or  any  other  socio- 
economic  criteria,  and". 

(b)  Section  141(a)(2)  of  the  Act  to 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(2)  that  the  local  educational  agency  has 
provided  satisfactory  assurance  that  sec- 
tion 132  will  be  compiled  with;". 

(d)  Section  141  of  the  Act  u  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (c).  by  redesignating 
subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (c).  and  by 
Inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Congress  to 
encourage,  where  feasible,  the  development 
for  each  educationally  deprived  child  partic- 
ipating in  a  program  under  thU  title  of  an 
indlvldualzed  written  educational  plan 
(maintained  and  periodically  evaluated) 
agreed  upon  JolnUy  by  the  local  educational 
agency,  a  parent  or  guardian  of  the  chUd 
and  when  appropriaU,  the  child.  The  plan 
shall  include  (1)  a  statement  of  the  child's 
present  levels  of  educational  performance. 
.(2)  a  sUtement  of  the  long-range  goals  for 
the  education  of  the  chUd  and  the  Interme- 
diate objectives  related  to  the  attelnment  of 
such  goals,  (3)  a  sUtement  of  the  specific 
educational  services  to  be  provided  to  such 
child,  (4)  the  projected  date  for  initiation 
and  the  anticipated  duration  of  such  services, 
(6)  objective  criteria  and  evaluation  proce- 
dures and  a  schedule  for  determining  whether 
intermediate  objectives  are  being  achieved, 
and  (6)  a  review  of  the  plan  with  the  parent 
or  guardian  at  least  annually  with  provision 
for  such  amendmente  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed  upon." 

ADJUSTMENTS  NECESSITATED  BY 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  109.  Section  144  of  title  I  of  the  Act 
Is  amended  by  strUclng  out  the  first  sentence 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
"If  the  sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
for  making  the  paymente  provided  in  this 
title  are   not  sufficient  to  pay  in  fuU  the 
total    amounte    which    aU    local    and   SUte 
educational  agencies  are  eUglble  to  receive 
under  this  title  for  such  year,  the  amount 
available  for  each  grant  to  a  SUte  agency 
eligible  for  a  grant  under  section  121,  122,  or 
123  shall  be  equal  to  the  total  amount  of 
the   grant   as   computed    under   each   such 
section.    If    the    remainder    of   such    sums 
avaUable  after  the  application  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  in  fiUl 
the   toUl   amounte  which   all   local  educa- 
tional agencies  are  eligible  to  receive  under 
part  A  of  this  title  for  such  year,  the  aUo- 
catlons  to  such   agencies  shall,   subject  to 
adjustmente   under   the   next  sentence,   be 
ratably  reduced  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
bring  the  aggregate  of  such  allocations  with- 
in the  llmite  of  the  amount  so  appropriated. 
The  allocation  of  a  local  educational  agency 
which  woiUd  be  reduced  under  the  preceding 
sentence  to  less  than  90  per  centum  of  Its 
aUocatlon  under  part  A  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year,  shaU  be  Increased  to  such  amount 
the  total  of  the  increases  thereby  required 
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being  derived  by  proportionately  reducing 
the  allocations  of  the  remaining  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, but  with  such  adjustmente  as  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent  the  allocation  to 
any  at  such  remaining  local  educational 
agencies  from  being  thereby  reduced  to  less 
than  such  amount." 

PARTICIPATION  OF  CHILDREN  ENROLLED  IN 
PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

Sec.  110.  (a)  Sections  142  through  144  of 
the  Act  (and  aU  cross-references  thereto) 
are  redesignated  as  sections  143  through  145, 
respectively  (and  wUl  be  further  redesig- 
nated under  section  110(h)  of  this  Act),  and 
the  foUowing  new  section  is  inserted  imme- 
diately after  section  141 : 

"PARTICXPATION  OF  CHILDBEN  ENROLLED  IN 
PRIVATE    SCHOOLS 

Sac.  132.  (a)  To  the  extent  consistent  with 
the  number  of  educationally  deprived  chU- 
dren in  the  school  district  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  who  are  enrolled  in  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  such 
agency  shall  make  pro-'^lon  for  Including 
wptciMX  educa'lonal  services  and  arrange- 
menta  meeting  the  requlremente  of  section 
131(a)  (such  as  dual  enrollment,  educational 
radio  and  television,  and  mobile  educational 
services  and  equipment)  in  which  such  chU- 
dren can  participate. 

"(b)(1)  If  a  local  educational  agency  is 
prohibited  by  law  from  providing  for  the 
participation  in  special  pi<o':rains  for  educa- 
tionally deprived  chUdren  enrolled  in  private 
etementary  and  secondary  schools  as  required 
by  subeection  (a),  the  Commissioner  may 
valve  such  requlretnent  and  shall  arrange  for 
t^  provision  <^  services  to  such  children 
tbrot^h  arrsLiigemente  which  shall  be  sub- 
|eet  to  the  requlremente  of  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  If  tbe  OooimlEsloner  determines  that 
a  local  eduoatlonal  agency  has  subsUntiaUy 
failed  to  provide  for  the  participation  on  an 
eqolUble  basia  of  educatlonaUy  deprived 
ctaUdren  enroUed  In  private  elemenUry  and 
secondary  schools  as  required  by  subsection 
(a),  he  shall  arrange  for  the  provision  of 
services  to  such  chUdren  through  arrange- 
ments which  shall  be  subject  to  Uie  requlre- 
laente  of  subsection   (a). 

"(3)  When  the  Commissioner  arranges  for 
perrlces  pursuant  to  this  section,  he  shall 
after  consul  Utlon  with  the  ai>propriate  pub- 
lic and  private  school  officials,  pay  the  cost 
of  such  services  from  the  appropriate  alloca- 
tion or  allocations  tinder  this  title." 
vmsBontxL  and  ooiiraKicaKi  axkiisments  to 
mrLB  I  OF  Bssa 

SM.  111.  (a)  Seetton  141(a)(4)  of  title  I 
of  the  A«t  is  amended  toy  striking  oat  "sec- 
tkm  145~  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 433  of  tbe  General  Education  Provisions 
Act". 

(b)  Sections  141(a)(1)(B)  and  144(a)(2) 
(•«  redesignated  by  section  109  of  this  Act) 
of  the  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"taaximum'*. 

(c)  (1)  Section  143(a)  (as  redesignated  by 
section  100  of  this  Act)  of  title  I  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "described  in  section 
141(c)"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "pro- 
vided for  in  section  122". 

(2)  Section  143(a)  (1)  (as  redesignated  by 
section  109  of  this  Act)  of  title  I  of  the  Act 
is  amended  Xrj  striking  out  "section  103(a) 
(6)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
121". 

(d)  Section  144(a)  (2)  (as  redesignated  by 
section  109  of  this  Act)  of  title  I  of  the  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  section  131". 

(e)  Section  144(b)  (1)  (as  redesignated  by 
section  109  of  this  Act)  of  tlUe  I  of  the  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  ( 1 )  1  per  centum  of  the  amount  allocated 
to  the  State  and  Ite  local  educational  aeenctee 
as  determined  for  that  year  under  this  title; 
or". 

(f )  The  third  and  fourth  sentences  of  sec- 


tion 145  (as  redesignated  by  section  109  of 
this  Act)  of  title  I  of  the  Act  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  103(a)  (6) " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  122". 

(g)  Sections  146  and  147  of  Utle  I  of  the 
Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 141(c)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  122". 

(h)  Part  D  of  title  I  of  the  Act  (and  any 
cross-reference  thereto)  Is  redesignated  as 
part  C,  section  141  of  the  Act  (and  any  cross- 
reference  thereto)  is  redesignated  as  section 
181,  sections  143  through  145  of  the  Act  (as 
redesignated  by  section  109  of  this  Act)  (and 
cross-references  thereto)  are  further  redesig- 
nated as  sections  133  through  135,  respec- 
tively, sections  146  through  149  of  the  Act 
(and  cross-references  thereto)  are  redesig- 
nated as  sections  136  through  139,  respec- 
tively, and  section  150  of  the  Act  (and  any 
cross-references  thereto)  is  redesignated  as 
section  141. 

(1)  Section  403  of  the  Act  of  September  30, 
1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first  Congress), 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(16)  For  purposes  of  title  II,  the  'average 
per  pupU  expenditure'  in  a  State,  or  in  the 
United  States,  shall  be  the  aggregate  current 
expenditures,  during  the  second  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  com- 
putation is  made  (or  If  satisfactory  data  for 
that  year  are  not  available  at  the  time  of 
compuUtion,  then  during  the  most  recent 
preceding  fiscal  year  for  which  satisfactory 
data  are  available),  of  all  local  educational 
agencies  as  defined  in  section  403(6)  (B)  in 
the  State,  or  in  the  United  SUtes  (which  for 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection  means  the 
fifty  SUtes.  and  the  District  of  Columbia), 
as  the  case  may  be,  plus  any  direct  current 
expenditures  by  the  SUte  for  operation  of 
svich  agencies  (without  regard  to  the  source 
of  funds  from  which  either  of  such  expendi- 
tures are  made) ,  divided  by  the  aggregate 
number  of  chUdren  in  average  daUy  attend- 
ance to  whom  such  agencies  provided  free 
public  education  during  such  preceding  year. 

"(17)  For  the  purposes  of  title  II,  'excess 
costs'  means  those  costs  directly  attribuUble 
to  programs  and  projecte  approved  under  that 
title  which  exceed  the  average  per  pupU  ex- 
penditure of  a  local  educational  agency  In 
the  most  reoent  year  for  which  satisfactory 
daU  are  avaUable  for  pup  Us  in  the  grade  ca- 
grades  Intruded  in  such  programs  or  projecte 
<but  not  Including  expenditures  under  that 
title  for  any  comparable  State  or  local  special 
programs  for  educationally  deprived  chUdren 
or  expendlttu'es  for  bilingual  programs  or 
special  education  for  hand  trapped  children  or 
ChUdren  with  specific  learning  disabilities) ." 

6TDST  OF  PUKP08E8  AMB  KWKCTIVKWIMS  OF 
OOlCPnrSATOKV  xducatxon  froceaics 
8bc.  112.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  other 
authorities,  responsibilities  and  duties  con- 
ferred upon  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "In- 
stitute") by  section  405  of  the  C3eneral  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act,  the  Institute  shall  un- 
dertake a  thorough  evaluation  and  study  of 
compensatory  education  programs,  including 
such  programs  conducted  by  SUtes  and  such 
programs  conducted  under  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  Such  study  shall  Include — 

(1)  an  examination  of  Uie  fundamental 
purposes  of  such  programs,  and  the  eflective- 
ness  of  such  programs  In  atUining  such  pur- 
poses, 

(2)  an  analysis  of  means  to  accurately 
identify  the  chUdren  who  have  the  greatest 
need  for  such  pTogr»ja&,  in  keeping  witii  the 
fundamenUl  purposes  thereof, 

(3)  an  analysis  of  the  effectiveness  of 
methoite  and  procedures  for  meeting  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  children,  tncludtng  the  use 
of  indtvldualizMl  written  educational  plans 
for  children,  and  programs  for  training  the 
teachers  of  chUdren, 


(4)  an  exploration  of  alternative  methods, 
including  the  use  of  procedures  to  assess 
educational  dlsadvaintage,  for  distributing 
funds  under  such  programs  to  SUtes,  to 
SUte  educational  agencies,  and  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  an  equlUble  and  efficient 
manner,  which  will  accurately  reiiect  current 
conditions  and  insure  that  such  funds  reach 
the  areas  of  greatest  current  need  and  are 
effectively  used  lor  such  areas, 

(5)  experimental  programs  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Institute,  in  cases  where  the 
Institute  determines  that  such  experimental 
programs  are  necessary  to  cajry  out  clauses 
(1)  through  (4),  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  is  authorized,  LotwithsUndlng  any 
provision  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Institute,  to  approve  the  use  of 
grants  which  educational  agencies  are  eUglble 
to  receive  under  such  title  I  (in  cases  where 
the  agency  eligible  for  such  grant  agrees  to 
such  use)  in  order  to  carry  out  such  experi- 
mental programs,  and 

(6)  findings  and  recommendations,  includ- 
ing recommendations  for  changes  in  such 
title  I  or  for  new  legislation,  with  respect  to 
the  matters  studied  under  clauses  ( 1 ) 
through  (5). 

(b)  The  National  Advisory  CouncU  on  the 
Education  of  Disadvantaged  ChUdren  shall 
advise  the  Institute  with  respect  to  the 
design  and  execution  of  such  study.  The 
Commissioner  of  Education  shall  obtain  and 
transmit  to  the  Institute  such  information 
as  it  shall  request  with  respect  to  programs 
carried  on  under  title  I  of  the  Act. 

(c)  The  Institute  shall  make  an  Interim 
report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  December  31,  1976,  and  shall 
make  a  final  report  thereto  no  later  than 
nine  months  after  the  date  of  submission  of 
such  interim  report,  on  the  restUt  of  tts  study 
conducted  under  this  section.  Any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  rule,  or  regulation  to  the  con- 
trary notvithetandlng,  such  r^mrte  shall  not 
be  submitted  to  any  review  outelde  of  the 
Institute  before  ite  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress, but  the  President  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  may  make  to  the  Con- 
gress such  recommendations  with  respect  to 
the  contente  of  the  reporte  as  each  may  deem 
i^jproprlate. 

(d)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  otrt  the  study  under  this  section  the 
sum  ol  815,000,000. 

(e)(1)  The  Institute  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress,  nrithin  one  htindred  and  twenty 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  a  plan  for  its  study  to  be  conducted  un- 
der this  section.  The  Institute  shall  have 
such  plan  delivered  to  both  Houses  on  the 
same  day  and  to  each  House  while  It  is  in 
session.  The  Institute  shaU  not  commence 
such  study  untU  the  first  day  after  the  close 
of  the  first  period  of  thirty  calendar  days  of 
continuous  session  of  Congress  after  the  date 
of  the  delivery  of  such  plan  to  the  Congress. 

(2)  For  pvuT>oses  of  paragrajph  (1 )  — 

(A)  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die; 
and 

(B)  the  days  on  which  either  Bouse  is  not 
in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  cerUtn  are  ex- 
cluded in  the  compuUtion  of  the  thirty -day 
period. 

SrmVEY    AND   STUDY    FOR    UPDATINC   NUMBER 
OF    CHnJ)BKN    COUNTED 

Sec.  113.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall,  in  consulUtion  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  expand  the 
current  population  survey  (or  make  such 
other  survey)  in  order  to  furnish  current 
daU  for  each  SUte  with  respect  to  the  total 
number  of  school-age  chUdren  in  each  SUte 
to  be  eounted  for  purposes  of  section  103 
(c)  (1)  (A)  of  title  I  of  the  Act.  Such  survey 
shall  be  made,  and  a  report  of  the  results  ai 
such  survey  shaU  be  made  Jointly  by  the  Sec- 
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retary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secre 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
gress,  no  later  than  February  1,  1976 

(b)    The  Secretary  of  Health, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Secretary  of 
shall  study  the  feasibility  of  u; 
number  of  children  counted  for 
section  103(c)  of  title  I  of  the  Act  In 
districts    of    local    educational 
order  to  make  adjustments  In  the 
of  the  grants  for  which  local 
agencies  within  a  State  are  eligible 
section  103(a)(2)   of  the  Act,  and 
port  to  the  Congress,  no  later  than 
1,  1975,  the  results  of  such  study,  whit  i 
Include  an  analysis  of  alternative 
for  making  such  adjustments,  togeth 
the   recommendations   of   the 
Health,    Education,    and    Welfare 
Secretary  of  Commerce  with  respect  t< 
such  method  or  methods  are  most 
for  such  purpose,  together  with  a  sflidy 
the  results  of  the  expanded  populatl<  a 
vey,  authorized  in  subsection  (a) 
analysis  of   Its  accuracy   and   the 
utility  of  data  derived  therefrom)  fo 
ing   adjustments   in   the   amounts 
each  State  under  section  134(a)(1) 
I  of  the  Act. 

(c)  No  method  for  making  adjustments 
rected  to  be  considered  pursuant  to 
tion    (a)   or  subsection   (b)   shall  be 
mented  unless  such  method  shall  first 
acted  by  the  Congress. 
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AMNESTY:  THE  TIME  HAS  CO  AE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ur  ler  a 
previous   order  of  the  House,   g  ntle 
woman  from  New  York  (Ms.  AbzIg)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker, 

it  was  my  prlvUege  to  testify  on  th 
ject  of  amnesty  before  the  Courts 
Liberties  and  Administration  of 
Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary 
tee. 

The  chairman  of  that  committer 
be  congratulated  for  holding  thea 
portant  hearings  and  presenting 
House  the  important  issue  of  amnefty 

In  today's  New  York  Times  there  Is  an 
editorial  that  ably  states  the  pos  tlon: 
we  have  made  peace  with  our  firmer 
"enemies"  and  now  It  is  time  to 
peace  with  our  sons  and  husbands 
resisted  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I 

like  to  Insert  In  the  Record  my 

and  the  New  York  Times  editorial : 

TlSTIMONT  OF  THB  HONOSABLE  BELLA  S 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportuni  y 
appear  before  you  this  morning  to  d 
amnesty  legislation  including  my  bills 
236  and  HJl.  5195,  cosponsored  by  Repn, 
atlve  John  Conyers  and  Representative 
ren  Mitchell,  and  H.R.  3100,  sponsor* 
Representative  Ronald  Dellums,  all 
bllU. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  Is  supposedly 
Our  prisoners  of  war  have  come  home 
some  600,000  young  Americans  are  still 
oners  of  the  war  system.  For  their  refu 
take  part  in  a  war  that  the  public  no 
pudiates  they  are  prohibited  from 
ing  their  talenta  to  our  society. 

Over  62,000  young  men  resisted  the  . 
some  7,000  were  classified  as  felons  and 
39.000  await  prosecution.  Another  32,0(- 
slsted  after  Induction,  went  AWOL  am 
classed     aa  deserters.  Some  30,000  to  I 
left  the  country.  An  astonishing  450.000 
nam  era  veterans  received  less  than  ho 
discharges  for  acts  that  would  not  be  cflmec 
In  the  civilian  world. 

These  citizens  are  as  much  the  reAon- 
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sibillty  of  Congress  as  were  the  POWs.  They 
too  are  victims  of  the  misguided  policy  that 
led  us  into  Vientam.  They  and  their  families 
have  suffered  and  the  nation  has  been  the 
loser.  The  time  has  come  for  reconciliation; 
the  time  has  come  for  amnesty. 

Since  our  earliest  history,  this  government 
has  granted  amnesty  after  wars  and  rebel- 
lions at  home  and  abroad.  From  the  Shays 
and  Whiskey  Rebellions,  through  the  War 
of  1812.  the  Civil  War  and  the  First  and 
Second  World  Wars,  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties has  generally  been  followed  by  one  or 
another  form  of  amnesty. 

A  brief  review  of  these  amnesties  wUl  Ulus- 
trate  their  variety  and  the  numerous  in- 
stances of  separate  presidential  or  congres- 
sional action.  During  the  CivU  War  period 
when  Presidents  Lincoln  and  Andrew  John- 
son were  more  Inclined  to  forgive  the  Con- 
federates than  were  the  Radical  Republican 
Congresses,  congressional  action  was  piece- 
meal. In  1862,  Congress  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  "pardon  and  amnesty"  those  par- 
ticipating In  the  rebellion;  in  1872,  Con- 
gress reenfranchlsed  many  thousands  of  for- 
mer rebels;  in  1884,  Congress  removed  dte- 
abUlties  of  former  rebels  to  serve  on  Juries 
or  hold  CivU  office;  in  1896.  Congress  lifted 
restrictions  on  former  rebels  to  allow  their 
appointment  to  military  commissions;  in 
1898  that  Congress  passed  a  Universal  Am- 
nesty Act  removing  all  diaabUitles  against  all 
former  rebels. 

Since  that  time,  executive  amnesties  or 
pardons  have  predominated.  President  Wil- 
son, In  1917,  pardoned  some  political  oppo- 
nents of  World  Wair  I,  President  Coolldge,  in 
1924,  remitted  citizenship  and  clvU  rights  to 
men  who  had  deserted  the  Armed  Forces  be- 
tween the  end  of  World  War  I  hostUities  and 
the  formal  termination  of  war  In  1921.  He 
called  this  an  amnesty.  In  1933,  President 
Franklta  Roosevelt  granted  "full  pardon"  to 
all  violators  of  World  War  I  draft  laws  and 
the  1917  Espionage  Act.  In  1946  President 
Tniman  appointed  a  "President's  Amnesty 
Board,"  headed  by  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Roberta,  which,  acting  in  the  nature  of  a 
parole  board,  considered  Selective  Service 
violatora  on  a  case  by  case  basis.  ThU  board 
dissolved  Itself  in  Decen4>er  1947.  In  De- 
cember 1962  President  Truman  remitted  citi- 
zenship and  CivU  rights  to  all  persona  con- 
victed of  mUitary  desertion  between  the  end 
of  World  War  n  and  June  26,  1960.  No  fur- 
ther amnesties  or  general  pardons  have  since 
been  granted. 

Despite  this  history  of  Congressional  as 
well  as  executive  action,  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration now  suggests  that  Congress  may  lack 
the  constitutional  authority  to  provide  am- 
nesty. Alleging  that  the  President  has  ex- 
clusive power  to  grant  pardons  or  amnesty 
to  thoee  who  have  vloUted  federal  laws,  it 
Is  argued  that  Congress  cannot  infringe  on 
that  authority  either  by  Interference  with 
the  exercise  of  hU  power  or  by  granting 
amnesties  which  the  President  has  decided 
not  to  grant.  This  Is  nonsense  I 

It  is  quite  clear,  both  from  historical  prec- 
edent and  from  a  reading  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, that  the  authority  to  provide  amnesty 
is  not  an  exclusive  one  but  one  that  may  be 
exercised  by  the  President  or  the  Congress 
No  one  can  deny  that  the  President,  pur- 
suant to  Article  II,  Sec.  2  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, haa  the  authority  to  grant  "pardons 
for  offenses  against  the  United  States."  Some 
legal  scholars  have  expressed  doubts  as  to 
whether  thU  grant  of  power  is  broad  enough 
to  include  the  grant  of  complete  amnesty.i 
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including   restoration   of   citizenship'   The 
President   does   have   power   to   grant   some 
types  of  amnesties  for  violations  of  federal 
laws.  The  Supreme  Court  long  ago  held  how- 
ever, that  this  power  Is  not  exclusive  and 
does  not  preclude  the  Congress  from  acting 
in  pursuance  of  its  powers.'  Article  I   Sec  8 
clauses  11,  12,  13  and  14  of  the  Constitution 
grant  Congresses  the  power  to  declare  war 
to  raise  and  support  armies  and  navies  and 
to  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regu- 
lation of  land  and  naval  forces;    clause  18 
provides  authority  to  make  all  laws  "neces- 
sary  and   proper"    for   carrying   out    these 
powers  and  other  powers  vested  by  the  Con- 
stltution.  These  are  broad  grants  of  authority 
and  have  been  broadly  Interpreted  by  the 
Courts.   Can    it   really   be   argued   that   the 
power   to   wage   war   and   to  prepare   for   it 
does  not  include  the  further  power  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  adjustment  after  hos- 
tilities have  ceased?  And  can  it  be  argued 
that  Congress  has  the  power  to  enact  con- 
scription laws  and  to  set  penalties  tat  viola- 
tion of  such  laws,  that  it  can  provide  penal- 
ties  for  desertion,  but  that  it  cannot  revoke 
those  penalties?  The  power  of  Congress  to 
define  and  provide  punishment  for  crimes 
and  offenses  when   "necessary  and  proper" 
has  been  universally  conceded.* 

Amnesty  quite  clearly  can  be  granted 
either  by  the  President  or  the  Congress  It 
may  be  that,  once  the  President  has  granted 
an  amnesty,  the  Congress  cannot  limit  its 
effect.  At  least  one  case.  United  States  v 
Klein.''  has  so  held.  But  that  involved  a  Con- 
gressional attempt  to  nuUify  the  effect  of 
Executive  proclamations,  pardons  or  amnes- 
ties. Chief  Justice  Chase  there  stated  that 
'the  legislature  cannot  change  the  effect  of 
such  a  pardon  any  more  than  the  executive 
can  change  a  law  "  This  is  not  what  we  are 
attempting  to  do  here.  Quite  the  contrary 
There  has  been  no  executive  action  in  thU 
area.  Congress  is  now  attempting  to  flu  that 
void  by  exercising  its  legitimate  legislative 
functions. 

This  committee  haa  under  consideration 
several  types  of  amnesty  bUls.  Our  legisla- 
tion, HJl.  236,  HJl.  5196  and  H.R.  3100  varies 
from  the  others  in  that  It  would  provide 
unconditional  general  amnesty  to  war  regist- 
ers and  deserters.  I  cannot  argue  too  strong- 
ly against  the  imposition  of  any  require- 
ments—alternative service,  punishment,  or  a 
showing  of  "repentance"— as  a  condition  for 
amnesty.  The  imposition  of  such  conditions 
can  be  Justified  only  on  the  theory  that  these 
young  men  have  enjoyed  some  unfair  per- 
sonal advantage  vls-a-vls  those  who  served 
In  the  Vietnam  war  and  that  they  must  now 
serve  their  time.  But  these  men  have  already 
paid  a  huge  price  for  their  exercise  of  con- 
science. Having  already  suffered  the  hard- 
ships of  exUe.  underground  existence  im- 
prisonment or  life  as  an  ex-convict, '  they 
should  not  be  penalized  further  for  their 
refusal  or  InabUity  to  support  an  lUegal 
and  unconstitutional  war  and  what  many 
now  view  as  the  most  Immoral  war  in  our 
history. 


>  For  example,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee concluded  In  1869  that  the  power  of 
the  President  to  grant  pardons  under  Article 
II.  Sec.  2  of  the  Constitution  did  not  include 
the  power  to  grant  amnertlea. 


»  Lusky,  Louis,  "Congressional  Amnesty  for 
War  Resisters:  Policy  Considerations  and 
Constitutional  Problems."  Vanderbilt  Law 
Review,  Vol.  26,  p.  626,  at  638.  Professor 
Lusky  points  out  that  only  the  Congress  pur- 
suant to  Article  I,  Sec.  8.  clause  4  of  the 
Constitution,  possesses  the  naturalization 
power. 

»  The  Laura,  114  VS.  411  (1886);  Brown  v. 
WaZfcer,  161  U.S.  601  (1896). 

•  United  States  v.  Fox,  98  V3.  670.  672 
(1878):  United  States  v.  Hall.  98  U.8.  343, 
667  (1879):  United  States  v.  Worrall,  2  DaU. 
384,  394  (1790);  McCullock  V.  Maryland.  4 
Wheat.  316  (1819). 

"  13  WaU.  128,  143,  148  (1872). 
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I  want  to  share  with  this  Committee  some 
very  moving  testimony  I  heard  during  two 
(i^ys  of  ad  hoc  hearings  which  I  and  other 
members  of  Congress  held  last  spring  and 
fall.  I  remember  specifically  the  testimony 
of  a  young  woman,  the  wife  of  a  draft  re- 
slster,  who  described  their  plight  now  that 
ber  husband  was  out  of  Jail.  She  told  us  that 
because  of  her  husband's  "criminal"  record, 
be  could  not  get  a  Job  in  his  chosen  career, 
teaching,  and  that  they  and  their  smaU  chUd 
were  forced  to  live  on  welfare  while  she  tried 
to  find  a  Job  to  support  them.  Has  this  fam- 
ily paid  a  severe  enough  price? 

I  also  recall  the  testimony  of  a  middle- 
aged  woman  from  San  Francisco  whose  son 
was  a  deserter  from  the  Army,  living  In  Can- 
ada. She  related  how  her  son  enlisted  in  the 
Army  to  please  his  father,  who  was  a  career 
noncommissioned  soldier.  After  his  enlist- 
ment the  young  man  had  come  to  the  moral 
conclusion  that  he  could  not  serve  in  Viet- 
nam. Rather  than  live  underground,  he  went 
to  Canada.  She  had  not  seen  her  son  In  a 
number  of  years.  Even  when  her  husband 
was  critically  Ul,  her  son  could  not  risk  re- 
turning to  the  United  States.  Her  son  was 
not  even  able  to  attend  his  father's  funeral. 
Has  this  famUy  paid  a  severe  enough  price? 

Faced  with  the  human  beings  to  whom 
this  law  would  apply.  I  believe  that  even 
former  Secretary  of  the  Army  Froehlke.  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Defense  Laird,  and  other 
advocates  of  conditional  amnesty  will  see  the 
need  to  eliminate  punitive  conditions.  Even 
Kr.  Froehlke  suggesta  that  convicted  draft 
evaders  who  have  served  a  prison  term  should 
not  be  required  to  perform  an  additional 
service  In  order  to  qualify  for  amnesty. 
"Their  service  In  prison  should  be  consid- 
ered service  to  country,"  he  stated  In  his 
testimony  before  this  Subconunittee.  But  If 
a  prison  term  be  considered  "service"  for 
one's  country,  why  not  a  fugitive's  existence 
or  a  period  of  exile?  Is  he  really  talking  of 
service  or  does  he  mean  punishment?  I  sub- 
mit that,  In  Jvist  the  same  way,  thoee  who 
faced  self-imposed  exUe,  thoee  who  lived 
precariously  in  the  underground,  those  who 
cannot  find  work  because  of  questionable 
discharges  from  mUitary  service,  have  suf- 
fered enough.  So  have  their  famUles. 

They  have  paid  the  price  for  following  a 
moral  Imperative:  Thou  shalt  not  kill.  They 
were  among  the  flret  to  challenge  the  moral- 
ity of  our  acta  In  Vietnam.  They  made  us 
think  more  deeply  about  what  we  were  doing 
there.  The  courage  required  by  this  lonely 
stance  Is  hard  to  Imagine  until  one  has 
talked,  as  I  have,  with  hundreds  of  such 
men  and  their  famUles. 

Tliat  Is  why  my  bUl  provides  for  uncondi- 
tional amnesty.  It  would  also  apply  to  all 
classes  of  eesentiaUy  non -violent  war  re- 
Blstere,  including  not  only  draft  evaders  and 
of  deaertera  but  antiwar  demonstratore  as 
weU.  Amnesty  would  be  granted  automatl- 
caUy  In  most  Instances,  but  an  Aninesty 
Commission  would  be  established  with  au- 
thority to  grant  amnesty  to  violators  of 
other  Federal,  State  or  local  laws.  If  the 
Commission  finds  that  such  violations  were 
substantially  motivated  by  opposition  to  the 
war  and  did  not  result  In  significant  prop- 
erty damage  or  substantial  personal  Injury. 

The  amnesty  granted  under  my  proposed 
legislation  wovild  be  complete  and  would 
contravene  every  legal  consequence  suffered 
as  a  resvilt  of  war  resistance.  It  would  restore 
all  clvU,  political,  citizenship  and  property 
rights.  It  would  immunize  persons  from 
criminal  prosecution,  release  thoee  im- 
prisoned and  expunge  aU  criminal  records. 
It  would  also  require  the  Armed  Forces  to 
grant  an  honorable  discharge  In  place  of 
other  than  honorable  discharges. 

Other  amnesty  proposals  have  suggested 
automatic  amnesty  for  draft  Tl(dators  but 


more  careful  consideration  or  no  considera- 
tion at  aU  for  desertera.  The  theory,  sup- 
posedly, is  that  the  motives  of  draft  evaden 
are  more  easUy  Identifiable  as  conscientious, 
while  the  motives  of  deserters  are  more  di- 
verse or  tend  to  be  selfish.  This  theory  Is  not 
supported  by  the  facts.  I  question  Ite  rele- 
vance, since  It  Is  Impossible  to  devise  a  fair 
administrative  mechanism  to  identify  mo- 
tives. The  records  of  draft  boards  and  mUi- 
tary boards  who  have  ruled  on  the  sincerity 
of  consclentloxis  objectore  show  that  such 
proceedings  are  by  nature  su-bltrary  and  ca- 
pricious, discriminating  flagrantly  against 
those  who  are  less  well  educated  and  less  ar- 
ticulate In  stating  their  beliefs.  In  fact,  many 
war  resisters,  both  convicts  and  fugitives, 
are  themselves  conscientious  objectors  who 
were  unable  to  convince  their  draft  boards 
but  unwUllng  to  compromise  their  beliefs. 
In  Seeger  v.  United  States  (380  U.S.  163 
(1966)),  the  Supreme  Court  acknowledged, 
"(0)ne  deals  with  the  beliefs  of  different 
Individuals  who  wUl  articulate  them  In  a 
multitude  of  ways  .  .  .  Local  boards  and 
courts  ...  are  not  free  to  reject  beliefs  be- 
cause they  consider  them  'Incomprehen- 
sible.' " 

What  recourse  would  they  have  If  they 
failed  a  second  time  to  establish  their  sin- 
cerity In  an  arbitrary  administrative  pro- 
ceeding? The  Ineffectiveness,  not  to  men- 
tion the  injustice,  of  a  case-by-case  review 
board  was  demonstrated  In  Truman's  "Presi- 
dent's Amnesty  Board"  of  1946-47.  Of  the 
15,805  reslfitere  considered  by  this  Board,  only 
1,523  were  granted  "amnesty."  All  Jehovah's 
witnesses  were  refused  amnesty.  Technically, 
this  review  board  provided  pardon,  not 
amnesty. 

More  Important,  however,  would  be  the 
gross  Inequity  of  discriminating  between 
these  two  groups  of  war  resisters.  As  we  all 
know,  a  new,  less  restrictive  definition  of 
"Conscientious  Objector"  was  enunciated  by 
the  Supreme  Court  In  1970.  But  this  was 
long  after  many  young  men  had  already  been 
refused  CO.  status.  Even  after  the  Court's 
decision  In  the  Welsh  case,*  there  were  many 
less  educated  young  men  who  were  unable 
to  articulate  their  beliefs  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  qualify  for  CO.  status.  Many  more,  I 
am  sure,  were  not  even  aware  of  the  Suprnne 
Court's  holding  or  of  the  procedures  to  be 
followed  to  qualify  for  such  status.  Others, 
feeling  an  obligation  to  serve  their  country, 
accepted  Induction  but  later  found  It  Im- 
possible to  participate  In  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
All,  I  submit,  acted  on  the  basis  of  their 
strong  moral  beliefs.  How  can  we  possibly 
distinguish  among  them  without  doing  vio- 
lence to  oiur  own  principles  of  Justice  and 
equity?  We  all  know  that  the  draft,  as  ad- 
ministered, was  grossly  discriminatory — al- 
lowing student  deferments  and  providing 
loopholes  for  those  who  knew  the  ropes.  Only 
by  granting  a  blanket  amnesty  to  all  war 
resisters  can  we  hof>e  to  overcome,  at  least  In 
part,  these  past  Inequities  and  discrimina- 
tions against  the  poor,  the  less  well-educa- 
ted, and  members  of  minority  groups. 

Critics  of  amnesty  are  numerous,  vocal,  and 
In  the  main,  sincere.  Two  argumenta  are  most 
frequently  advanced  by  them  to  counter  the 
idea  of  amnesty.  First,  whUe  few  critics  at- 
tempt to  Justify  the  war  policy  Itself,  they 
argue  that  amnesty  for  war-reslsters  would 
dishonor  the  sacrifices  made  by  those  Amer- 
icans who  fought  In  Southeast  Asia.  I  do  not 
belittle  these  sacrifices.  On  the  contrary,  I 
mourn  them  bitterly  and  deeply  because  I 
deem  them  to  have  been  purposeless,  squan- 
dered by  the  Oovemment  for  wrongful  ends 
or  no  ends  at  all.  I  am  angered  and  I  am 
sickened  when  I  consider  all  the  tragedies 
of  the  war,  but  I  do  not  direct  my  anger 
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at  those  who  refused  to  fight  who  were  them- 
selves victimized.  I  direct  my  anger  at  the 
responsible  parties — the  warmakere  in  our 
Government.  They  are  the  ones  who  dis- 
honored our  soldiers,  by  using  them  and 
wasting  them  In  a  corrupt  enterprise.  If  the 
Government  had  listened  to  the  draft  reslst- 
er,  the  demonstrator,  and  the  deserter  long 
ago,  many  lives  would  have  been  saved  and 
much  suffering  averted. 

To  make  an  anology,  when  a  court  system 
sentences  a  man  to  death  and  later  strikes 
down  the  law  under  which  he  was  sentenced, 
reversal  Is  ordered.  The  courts  do  not  taslst 
upon  the  sentence  for  the  sake  of  consistency 
or  to  honor  others  who  were  wrongfully  ese- 
cuted.  In  carrying  out  this  war,  the  Govern- 
ment, In  effect,  pronounced  sentence  er- 
roneously against  66,000  young  soldlere.  It  Is 
time  for  the  Govertunent  to  reverse  Itself 
now,  and  not  blindly  perpetuate  this  wrong 
by  punishing  those  who  refused  to  fight. 

Futhermore,  how  can  we  be  so  concerned 
that  amnesty  would  dishonor  the  veterans 
and  casualties  of  Vietnam,  when  many  of  the 
veterans  themselves  are  the  most  active,  dedi- 
cated opponents  of  the  war,  and  the  most 
vocal  proponents  of  amnesty?  Many  veterans, 
having  witnessed  the  war's  consequences, 
and  having  now  examined  its  deceptive  ra- 
tionale, have  concluded  that  they  should  not 
have  fought  and  would  themselves  have  re- 
fused to  fight  had  they  been  aware  of  the 
facts  at  the  time. 

A  second  argiiment  commonly  advanced  to 
oppose  amnesty  Is  that  amnesty  now  would 
lead  young  men  of  the  future  to  believe  that 
they  covUd  shirk  their  mUltary  duties  with 
Impunity.  Thus,  the  argument  goes.  In  some 
future  national  emergency,  we  woiUd  be  un- 
able to  raise  armies.  But,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  amnesty  measures  have  followed  nearly 
every  major  war  in  our  history.  Amnesty  is 
an  American  tradition.  And  yet  history  also 
shows  that  whenever  the  country  has  been 
In  danger,  young  citizens  have  responded  and 
sacrificed  willingly  in  combat. 

In  fact,  this  country  never  has  experienced 
significant  difficulty  in  raising  armies  for  Its 
real  mUltary  needs.  I  have  faith  in  the  pa- 
triotism of  young  Americans.  I  have  faith 
that  they  would  rise  to  defend  this  coiintry 
if  a  national  emergency  really  required  It. 
But  I  also  have  faith  In  their  abUlty  to  think 
for  themselves,  to  distinguish  right  from 
wrong  where  their  Oovemment's  policies  are 
concerned,  and  to  have  the  coiirskge  to  resist 
official  policies  where  they  are  manifestly 
Immoral. 

For  these  reasons  I  reject  the  contentions 
of  those  who  would  deny  amnesty.  I  submit, 
to  the  contrary,  that  a  broad  amnesty  meas- 
ure would  honor  us  as  a  nation  and  serve 
ova  most  vital  national  interests.  It  would 
heal  at  least  some  of  the  wounds  remaining 
from  this  immoral  war  and  would  enable  us — 
as  a  nation — to  utilize  one  of  our  most  val- 
uable resources,  the  thousands  of  young  men 
and  women  lost  to  self-imposed  exUe. 

For  the  first  time  In  our  history,  a  signifi- 
cant segment  of  our  young  people — together 
with  their  famUles — have  found  it  necessary 
to  live  abroad.  A  major  purpose  of  any 
amnesty  measure  must  be  to  bring  these 
exUes  home,  so  they  can  lend  their  energies 
to  rebuilding  the  nation,  to  effecting  the 
changes  we  need,  and  to  work  within  the 
political  structure  to  Insure  that  we  wUl  have 
no  more  Vletnams.  No  measure  short  of  un- 
conditional, universal  amnesty  such  as  I  have 
proposed  wUl  bring  these  men  home. 

They  reject  the  concept  of  amnesty  for 
some  and  not  others  and  they  reject  the  Idea 
of  alternative  service.  All  those  to  whom  I 
have  spoken  or  written  ask  the  same  question 
in  various  ways,  "If  the  war  was  criminal  and 
we  refused  to  conmiit  the  crime,  why  should 
we  be  punished?" 
I  Join  with  war  reslstere  in  rejecting  the 
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tokenism  Inherent  In  other  proposa  i  for  less 
than  total,  blanket  amnesty. 

Amnesty  ia  not  only  a  legal  qu  stlon,  It 
Is  a  moral  one.  It  Is  the  morality  of  he  Issue 
which  caused  millions  of  Amerlcanf  to  ques- 


tion the  war.  and  It  Is  the  morall 
Issue  that  has  caused  many  of  th 
religious  Institutions  to  raise  their 
favor  of  amnesty. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Churcl 
United  States,  In  the  faU  of  1973,  p;  >sed  the 
following  resolution : 

"Whereas,  American  society  musi 
to  heal  the  wounds  at  home  au< 
caused  by  the  War  in  Indochina  an 


onclle  all  people  In  peace  .  .  .  Besol  ed,  that 
the  House  of  Deputies  concurring,  lat  this 
Convention  calls  upon  diocese  and  jaris^ies 
of  this  chiurch  to  Include  In  their  (  hristlan 
education  and  social  concerns  pr  gram  a 
serious  consideration  of  the  que  tlon  of 
amnesty  and  the  needs  of  r  turning 
veterans." 

In  November  of  last  year,  the  Blenr  al  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Union  of  Amer  :an  He- 
brew Congregations  passed  the  fc  lowing: 
"Based  on  the  Jewish  religious  co  cern  to 
reconcile  generation  with  generatlor  person 
to  person  and  in  consonance  with  tie  pro- 
phetic cry  of  Malachl:  to  tiu-n  the  1  sarts  of 
the  parents  to  the  children  and  th  hearts 
of  the  children  to  the  parents,  it  Is  ur  con- 
sidered Judgment  that  the  first  way  o  effect 
this  healing  process  Is  by  Congress  ranting 
amnesty  to  those  young  men  who  fou  d,  early 
or  late,  that  they  could  not  partlc  pate  in 
the  war  and  went  to  prison,  reslste  or  de- 
serted. Aa  we  make  peace  with  our  inemles 
let  us  also  make  peace  with  these,  ovi  youth. 
"With  full  respect  for  those  who  hose  to 
serve  and  those  who  sacrificed  so  n  ich  for 
their  country,  we  call  upon  Congress  o  grant 
unconditional  amnesty  as  an  act  o  recon 
dilation  and  compassion  that  can  hel  speed 
lly  reunite  the  American  people  for  ;he  key 
task  of  Justice  and  peace  which  lie  ihead.' 
I  would  also  like  to  note  that  the  United 
States  Catholic  Conference  has  ad  pted  a 
position  favoring  unconditional,  v  ilversal 
amnesty.  They  said : 

"Who  should  be  granted  amnesty' 
"Wrst,  those  young  men  who  wereftubject 
to  the  draft  but  whose  Informed  cox  iclence 
led  them  to  oppose  participation  n  the 
Vietnam  war,  even  though  they  co  Id  not 
say  In  conscience  that  they  were  <  pposed 
to  all  use  of  military  force.  These  s  lectlve 


conscientious     objectors    are     now 
prison  terms.  We  do  not  believe  anj 
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purpose  Is  served  at  this  time  ''oy  con  Inulng 
the  Incarceration  in  federal  prisons  (  r  these 
young  men  whose  consciences  inj  ructed 
them  not  to  engage  In  the  killing  an  dying 
In  the  Vietnam  war  .  .  .  Secondly,  re  also 
recognize  that  an  additional  group  o  young 
men  are  in  a  somewhat  similar  position 
that  is,  men  in  military  service. 

reasons  of  their  consciences  were  co^, 

to  refuse  to  serve  In  the  war  and  wl  >  were 
Imprisoned  or  given  less  than  bonora  le  dis- 
charges. Here  again  the  complicating 
of    selective    conscientious    objectioi 
the  structures  of  military  law  is 
However,  we  do  not  believe  that 
dividual   forfeits  his  right  to  exert 
dictates  of  his  conscience  once  he  en 
ranks  of  the  military,  or,  for  that 
any  other  form  of  employment.  The 
for  amnesty  for  selective  consclentl 
Jectors  In  federal  prisons,  therefore 
also  be  extended  similarly  to  men 
tary  Jails. 

"Thirdly,  there  Is  the  group  of  you  ig  men 
who  have  left  the  country  or  who  t  kve  re- 
mained In  the  country  as  fugitives  C  »m  the 
law  because  they  felt  compelled  to  follow 
their  consciences  rather  than  the  la  r.  Cer- 
tainly their  experiences  of  sufferln  :s  and 
separations  have  been  trying  for  th«  a  per- 
sonally as   well   as  for  their  famlU  a  and 


frlenda.  We  again  xirge  officials  and  all 
Americans  to  respond  to  their  con.<;picuous 
need  to  find  a  solution  to  the  problems  of 
these  men  through  the  reconciling  work  of 
amnesty." 

I  would  also  like  to  relate  to  the  Commit- 
tee testimony  I  heard  from  Eddie  Sowders. 
Mr.  Sowders  was  a  deserter  who  turned  him- 
self back  to  military  control  after  testifying 
at  the  ad  hoc  hearings  I  and  other  Members 
of  Congress  conducted  in  Mny,  1973. 

Mr.  Sowders  related  what  he  had  seen  and 
done  In  Vietnam  and  how  this  led  to  his  de- 
cision to  leave  the  Army.  He  told  of  what  It 
was  like  to  live  "undergrovmd"  In  the  United 
States,  moving  from  one  low-paying  Job  to 
another,  sometimes  going  hungry.  But,  as  he 
told  me  and  the  other  Members  of  Congress 
at  the  hearing:  "I  make  no  apology  for  my 
act  of  resistance.  I  could  do  nothing  else  at 
the  time."  He  concluded  his  statement  by 
saying:  "Only  by  winning  a  universal,  un- 
conditional amnesty  for  all  categories  of  war 
reslsters  can  we  begin  the  Ion?  process  of 
changing  our  country  and  learning  from  the 
decade  of  blood  and  bitterness  in  I;:dochlna." 
When  the  ClvU  War  ended.  America  tried 
no  Confederate  boldiers  for  treason,  sent  no 
one  who  had  opposed  the  Union  into  exile, 
sent  none  of  the  officers  and  officials  of  the 
Confederacy  to  prison.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask 
that  we  in  the  20th  century,  more  than  a 
year  after  we  acted  to  conclude  the  longest 
war  In  ovir  history,  do  the  same  for  those  who 
by  their  courage  and  the  strength  of  thetr 
convictions  showed  many  of  us  the  wrong- 
nee»  of  the  war  in  Vietnam?  This  would  go  a 
long  way  to  restoring  the  faith  of  our  young— 
In  fact  of  all  our  people — In  our  nation's 
past  and  future. 

IFrom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  14,  1974] 

Wx  Can  Forgive 
Ever  since  President  Nixon  said  categori- 
cally more  than  a  year  ago  that  "we  cannot 
provide  forgiveness"  for  draft  reslsters  and 
self-exiled  opponents  of  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
It  has  been  evident  that  any  hope  of  amnesty 
rests  with  Congress.  Legislation  to  create  an 
amnesty  board  to  rule  on  individual  cases  Is 
now  under  consideration  In  the  House. 

The  case  of  amnesty  Is  reinforced  by  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  has  made  peace 
with  Its  former  enemies  In  Indochina  and 
has  extended  the  hand  of  friendship  to  the 
political  and  military  powers  that  actively 
supported  those  former  enemies.  However,  the 
Pentagon  bases  its  opposition  to  amnesty  on 
the  argument  that  to  show  mercy  to  those 
who  refused  to  flght  in  Vietnam  Is  to  Jeopard- 
ize the  nation's  capacity  to  rally  a  military 
force  In  case  of  need.  The  Justice  Department 
wants  to  block  legislation  on  the  theory  that 
the  right  to  pardon  Is  the  prerogative  of  the 
executive  branch,  not  of  Congress. 

Neither  of  these  objections  is  entirely  con- 
vincing. In  the  years  between  1795  and  the 
end  of  the  war  in  Korea,  there  have  been  34 
amnesty  actions,  seven  of  them  granted  by 
Congress,  Abraham  Lincoln  started  to  pardon 
draft  reslsters,  and  even  deserters,  while  the 
Civil  War  still  raged.  None  of  these  past  ex- 
amples of  forgiveness  has  crippled  this  coun- 
try's capacity  to  defend  Itself  In  subsequent 
conflicts. 

The  nature  of  the  war  in  Vietnam — Its  lack 
of  public  support  and  Its  questionable  prac- 
tical and  moral  Justification  makes  It  par- 
ticularly Inappropriate  for  the  Pentagon  to 
oppose  amnesty  on  grounds  ot  future  military 
need.  Americans  are  entitled  to  hope  that 
their  sons  will  not  soon  again  be  asked  to 
don  uniforms  In  so  dubious  a  cause. 

There  Is  room  for  debate  over  the  best  way 
to  handle  the  different  categories  of  war  re- 
slsters and  deserters,  but  it  should  not  be  too 
difficult  for  a  review  board  of  thoughtful  men 
and  women  to  resolve  such  questions.  Ameri- 


cans will  long  argue  whether  the  settlement 
that  ended  this  country's  participation  In  the 
war  can  rightly  be  caUed  a  peace  with  honor- 
but  at  least  we  should  delay  no  longer  lij 
sanctioning  a  peace  with  charity. 


DANIELS  CALLS  FOR  UNITED 
STATES-U.S.S.R.  TREATY  CN  SUEZ 
CANAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dominick  V 
Daniels)   is  recognized  for  10  minutes 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr" 
Speaker,  now  that  the  reopening  of  the 
Suez  Canal  is  fast  becoming  a  reality  i 
would  hope  that  the  State  Department 
would  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  Soviet 
Union  closing  off  this  waterway  to  war 
vessels  of  all  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imless  this  is  done  it 
seems  fairly  self  evident  that  a  major 
arms  race  will  develop  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S,R.  in  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  me  that  such  an 
agreement  would  be  In  the  best  interests 
of  both  nations,  the  United  States  be- 
cause our  military  budget  severely  limits 
our  ability  to  provide  other  governmen- 
tal services  and  the  Soviet  Union  because 
funds  expended  for  military  purposes 
are  diverted  from  the  consumer  economy. 
Thus  limiting  the  arms  competition 
means  a  richer  and  fuller  life  for  all 
Americans  and  all  Russians,  too. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  danger  of  an 
arms  buildup  is  the  awful  possibility  that 
either  side  or  both  will  use  its  military 
and  naval  might.  Thus,  I  urge  Secretary 
Kissinger  to  use  his  good  ofBces  to  see 
that  agreement  is  reached  on  this  vital 
issue. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  VETERANS 
PROGRAMS  ARE  IN  ORDER 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  1 
saw  as  an  opening  sentence  in  a  newspa- 
per editorial  this  question:  "What  does 
it  take  for  America  to  do  right  by  its 
Vietnam  veterans?"  There  have  been 
too  many  reports  of  delays  in  veteram 
education  checks.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  payments  to  veterans  are 
Insufficient.  The  President  has  expressed 
concern  about  the  matter  and  directed 
more  vigorous  efforts  for  veterans.  This 
has  helped  in  some  instances  but  im- 
provements ar8  not  universal.  This  is  a 
situation  which  should  not  be  allowed  to 
continue.  The  Government  must  express 
a  proper  concern  for  the  men  who  fought 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Computers  and  staff  shortages  have 
been  blamed.  "ITils  is  not  an  acceptable 
excuse.  Delivery  of  checks  can  be  solved 
by  proper  and  efficient  management  on 
the  part  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
The  question  of  adequacy  of  veterans' 
stipends  can  and  must  be  solved  by  Con- 
gress. The  great  majority  of  Americans 
agree  that  the  Vietnam  veterans  deserve 
something  better  than  they  are  getting. 
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The  House  has  passed  and  sent  to  the 
Senate  a  bill  to  substantially  improve 
veterans'  benefits,  especially  for  those 
who  served  in  the  Vietnam  war.  Justi- 
flcaUon  for  improvements  particularly 
in  benefits  to  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
war  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  sound 
and  needed. 

The  bill  will  cost  $2.1  billion  over  the 
next  5  years.  It  increases  educational  al- 
lowances by  13.6  percoit,  increase  the 
period  of  eligibility  from  the  present  8 
years  following  discharge,  to  10  years, 
and  it  reduces  the  disabiUty  requirement 
for  eligibility  to  receive  vocational  re- 
habilltaticHi. 

The  bill  also  contains  provisions  al- 
lowing training  time  to  be  counted  when 
computing  eligibility,  and  makes  pro- 
visions for  POW's  to  have  special  con- 
sideration when  computing  eligible  edu- 
cational allowances.  It  aUows  6  months 
for  refresher  training,  extends  eligibil- 
ity to  pursue  farm  cooperative  training 
to  wives,  widows,  and  orphans  of  vet- 
erans, and  it  establishes  a  Vietnam  Era 
Veterans  Commimication  Center  within 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

This  bill  now  is  In  the  Senate  and 
hopefully,  quick  action  will  be  taken 
there  so  the  bill  can  go  to  the  President 
and  become  law.  This  kind  of  action  is 
overdue  and  corrective  steps  should  be 
taken  to  bring  Vietnam  veterans  on  a 
par  with  World  War  n  and  other  vet- 
erans in  Federal  benefits. 

The  President  had  previously  proposed 
an  8-percent  educational  benefit  in- 
crease. This  was  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection, but  an  inadequate  one.  I  believe 
the  bill  passed  by  the  House  on  February 
19  achieves  a  proper  goal  of  educational 
opportunities  for  those  who  served  dur- 
ing the  Vietnsim  conflict.  The  Nation 
cannot  expect  Vietnam  veterans  to  edu- 
cate themselves  for  benefits  which,  com- 
paratively speaking,  are  lower  than  bene- 
fits provided  for  education  for  veterans 
of  earlier  wars. 

Back  in  the  days  of  the  post- World 
War  n  GI  bin  of  rights,  a  veteran  could 
enroll  in  a  college  or  university,  have  his 
tuition  paid,  his  books  purchased,  live 
In  Government  housing  if  it  was  avail- 
able, and  receive  a  check  for  $75  every 
month.  Government  leaders  and  busi- 
ness executives  across  the  Nation  owe 
their  education  to  this  program. 

But  today,  things  are  different.  Be- 
cause of  the  soaring  costs  of  higher  edu- 
cation, the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living, 
and  the  stiff  competition  for  outside  jobs, 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war  find  them- 
selves unable  to  pay  for  an  education  and 
meet  day-to-day  living  expenses  on  the 
flat  rate  formula  now  in  effect. 

While  it  is  true  some  States  such  as 
California  offer  higher  education  either 
at  very  reasonable  cost  or  no  cost  at  all, 
other  State  university  systems  and  all 
private  colleges  and  universities  must 
charge  substantial  fees  for  tuition,  books, 
meals,  and  lodging. 

There  Is  no  uniformity  to  the  cost  of 
education,  but  we  are  asking  our  Viet- 
nam veterans  to  educate  themselves  sad- 
dled with  a  uniform,  substandard  rate  of 
compensation. 

There  stlU  remain  some  areas  of  in- 


equity even  assuming  final  enactment 
of  the  most  recent  House  bill. 

Proposals  now  are  being  considered  to 
provide  supplements  in  those  cases  where 
educational  costs  exceed  the  national 
average.  This  would  be  a  proper  step. 

Congress  should  arrive  at  formulas  to 
meet  all  remaining  problems  in  veterans 
programs.  Having  served  their  nation 
well  in  an  unpopular  war,  these  men  and 
women  who  wore  their  country's  uniform 
during  the  Vietnam  confiict  now  have 
every  right  in  civilian  life  to  receive  the 
help  and  cooperation  of  a  nation  which 
should  not  be  hesitant  in  showing  its 
gratitude.  Their  useful  and  productive 
careers  were  Interrupted,  some  seriously 
because  they  served  in  uniform  during 
this  period.  Now  let  us  help  to  Insure 
that  they  still  find  useful  and  produc- 
tive careers. 

A  BILL  TO  END  DISCRDyaNATTON 
AGAINST  CONSCIENTIOUS  OB- 
JE<rrORS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  4 
of  this  year,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  up- 
held as  constitutional  a  lower  court  rul- 
ing in  which  a  conscientious  objector  who 
had  served  2  years  of  alternative  civil 
service  was  denied  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion education  benefits.  I  believe  that 
this  decision  points  out  the  error  made 
by  Congress  in  1966  in  not  including 
among  the  beneficiaries  conscientious 
objectors  who  gave  their  country  2  years 
of  alternative  service. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
extend  Veterans'  Administration  bene- 
fits to  conscientious  objectors  who  have 
given  2  years  of  alternative  service. 
These  persons  have  been  excluded  from 
such  benefits,  despite  disruption  of  their 
lives  and  careers  equal  to  those  who  have 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Justice  Douglas,  in  his  dissent  from 
the  March  4  Supreme  Court  decision, 
pointed  out  that  persons  who  work  at 
noncombatant  "safe  desk  jobs"  In  the 
military  receive  full  benefits.  Many,  he 
continued,  have  even  worked  from  9  to  5 
and  attend  college  classes  at  night.  No 
"hazardous  duty"  wsis  required  for  these 
persons  to  receive  benefits. 

Justice  Douglas  also  argued  that  it  Is 
demeaning  to  suggest  that  one  must  fore- 
go reUgious  scruples  to  gain  a  monetary 
advantage.  As  precedent,  he  cited  a  1963 
case,  Sherbert  against  Verner — 374  U.S. 
398 — in  which  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  a  Seventh  Day  Adventist  could  not 
be  denied  State  unemplojTnent  benefits 
because  she  refused  to  work  on  Saturday, 
her  religions  Sabbath  Day. 

According  to  the  accompanying  re- 
port—H.  Rept.  No.  89-1258— the  1966 
legislation  (H.R.  12410)  was  intended  to 
"help  the  veteran  to  follow  the  educa- 
tional plan  that  he  might  have  adopted 
had  he  never  entered  the  Armed  Forces." 
This  included  persons  who  worked  In 
noncombatant  jobs.  Certainly  consci- 
entious objectors  who  performed  alter- 
native service  equally  disrupted  their 
pursuit  of  education. 


From  its  earliest  beginnings,  includ- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War,  the  country 
has  allowed  bona  fide  conscientious  ob- 
jectors to  provide  civilian  service  as  an 
alternative  to  military  service.  To  deny 
such  young  men,  who  abide  by  both  their 
consciences  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  veterans'  benefits  provided  all 
other  persons  whose  careers  were  in- 
terrupted by  the  draft,  is  unconscionable. 
The  purpose  of  the  VA  benefits  program 
is  to  assist  in  the  readjustment  of  those 
removed  from  the  mainstream  of  eco- 
nomic life:  the  need  for  this  aid  is  the 
same  whether  a  man  served  in  the  mili- 
tary or  in  a  civilian  hospital. 

The  civilian  service  required  of  a  con- 
scientious objector  has  never  been  con- 
strued as  punishment,  but  rather  as  an 
acceptable  decision  of  conscience  and 
service  in  lieu  of  bearing  arms.  To  deny 
veterans'  benefits  to  those  young  men 
denigrates  conscientious  objector  status 
and  service,  and  effectively  punishes 
them  for  exercising  their  religious,  moral, 
and  philosophical  beliefs.  This  country 
is  great  because  it  has  encouraged  and 
guaranteed  religious  freedom.  We  lessen 
that  greatness  by  discriminating  against 
such  conscientious  objectors. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introducing 
would  retroactively  extend  veterans' 
benefits  and  eligibility  for  veterans  home 
loans  to  conscientioiis  objectors  since 
1964,  the  year  the  United  States  Code 
defines  at  the  beginning  of  our  involve- 
ment in  the  Vietnam  war. 

My  colleagues  who  are  cosponsors  of 
this  legislation  include  Mr.  Baoillo,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Dellums, 
Ms.  Abzuo,  Mr.  Riegle,  and  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  for  the  Record 
the  text  of  Justice  Douglas'  opinion, 
which  states  the  reasons  why  justice 
demands  that  there  be  no  discrimination 
against  conscientious  objectors. 

The  opinion  follows: 
[Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  No.  72- 
1297 — on  Appeal  from  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Massa- 
chusetts] 
Donald  E.  Johnson,  Administkatob  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  rr  al..  Appellants,  v. 
William   Robert  Robison,  Etc. 

(March  4.  1974] 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  dessentlng. 
In  Braunfield  v.  Brovm,  366  US.  599,  I  ex- 
pressed my  view  that  Pennsylvania's  Sunday 
closing  law  was  unconstitutional  as  applied 
to  Sabbatarians,  see  366  U.S.  at  561,  575,  577. 
The  State  Imposed  a  penalty  on  a  Sabba- 
tarian for  keeping  his  shop  open  on  the  day 
which  was  the  Sabbath  of  the  Christian  ma- 
jority: &nd  that  seemed  to  me  to  exact  an 
Impermissible  price  for  the  free  exercise  of 
the  Sabbatarian's  religion.  Indeed,  In  that 
case  the  Sabbatarian  would  be  unable  to  con- 
tinue in  biislness  If  be  could  not  stay  open 
on  Sunday  and  would  loee  his  capital  In- 
vestment. See  id.,  at  611. 

In  GiTouard  v.  United  States.  328  VS.  61, 
we  held  In  overruling  United  States  v. 
SchvHmmer,  279  VS.  644,  that  the  words  of 
the  oath  prescribed  by  Congress  for  naturali- 
zation— "will  support  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
of  America  against  enemies,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic"— should  not  be  read  as  requiring  the 
bearing  of  arms,  as  there  is  room  under  our 
Constitution  for  the  support  and  defense  of 
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the  Nation  In  times  of  great  peril  b     those 
rellgloua  scruples  bar  them  from  sh  ulder- 
Ing  arms.  We  said:  "The  effort  of  wa    Is  In- 
divisible;  and  those  who  rellgloua  t  ruples 
prevent  them  from  killing  are  no  1  n  pa- 
triots  than   those    whose   special    tr  Its  or 
handicaps    result    In    their    asslgimi  nt    to 
duties  far  behind  the  fighting  front,    ach  la 
making  the  utmost  contribution  aci  jrdlng 
to  his  capacity.  The  fact  that  his  ro  s  may 
be   limited  by  religious  convictions    rather 
than  by  physical  characteristics  has  i  >  nec- 
essary   bearing   on    his    attachment     »    his 
country  or  on  his  willingness  to  supp  rt  and 
defend  It  to  his  utmost."  328  U.S.,  a1  64-65. 
Closer  In  point  to  the  present  pro  lem  is 
Sherbert   v.    Vemer,   374    UJ3.   398,   y  lere   a 
Seventh  Day  Adventist  was  denied    anem- 
ployment  benefits  by  the  State  beca'  se  she 
would   not  work  on  Saturday,  the  a   bbath 
Day  of  her  faith.  We  held  that  that  dl  quali- 
fication for  unemployment  benefits  1)  iposed 
an  Impermissible  burden  on  the  free  t  ercise 
of  her  religion,  saying:   "Here  not  on  r  is  It 
apparent   that  appellants  declared   1  lellgi- 
blllty   for   benefits   derives   solely   fro  a   the 
practice   of  her   religion,    but   the   pi    ssure 
upon  her  to  forgo  that  practice  is  unn  stak- 
able.  The  ruling  forces  her  to  choose  b<  ;ween 
following  the  precepts  of  her  religion  ai  i  for- 
feiting benefits,  on  the  one  hand,  and  aban- 
doning one  of  the  precepts  of  her  rellg  on  In 
order  to  accept  work,  on  the  other  hand    Gov- 
ernmental imposition  of  such  a  choic    puts 
the  same  kind  of  burden  upon  the  fre«  exer- 
cise  of   religion   as   would   a   fine   In  >osed 
against    appellant    for    her    Saturday    wor- 
ship." Id.,  at  404. 

And  we  foimd  no  "compelling"  state   nter- 
est  to  JustUy  the  SUte'a  lnfrlngem£  it  of 
one's  religious  liberty  In  that  manne     Id 
406-408. 

In  Wisconsin  v.  Yoder,  406  VS.  205.  w  held 
that  Wisconsin's  compulsory  school  a<  €nd- 
ance  law  as  applied  to  Amlsh  children  -ould 
gravely  Impair  the  free  exercise  of  thel  reli- 
gious beliefs. 

The  District  Court  In  the  present 

that  the  penalty  which  the  present  act 
on  conscientious  objectors  Is  of  a  1 
der  or  magnitude"  i  than  that  1 
the  cases  past  maintained,  352  P.  Su 
860. 

That  Is  true:  yet  the  discrimination  . 
a  man  with  religious  scruples  seems  ap 
The  present  Act  derives  from  a  Ho 
that  had  as  Its  purpose  solely  an  ed 
program  to  "help  the  veteran  to  foil 
educational  plan  that  he  might  have 
had  he  never  entered  the  armed  . 
H.R.  Rep.  No.  89-1258.  89th  Cong.,  Is 
p.  6.  Pull  benefits  are  available  to  oc 

of  safe  desk  jobs  and  the  thousands  _  

erans  who  performed  civilian  type  dui  es  at 
home  and  for  whom  the  rigors  of  the  •  'war" 
were  far  from  "totally  disruptive."  to  u  e  the 
Government's  phrase.  The  benefits  ar(  pro- 
vided, though  the  draftee  did  not  serve  over- 
seas but  lived  with  his  family  In  a  cl  Ulan 
commiuilty  and  worked  from  nine  unt  I  five 
as  a  file  clerk  on  a  mUltary  base  or  att  aded 
college  courses  In  his  off-duty  hours.  N{  con- 
dition of  hazardous  duty  was  attached  i  >  the 
educational  assistance  program.  As  Se  lator 
Yarborough  said.'  the  benefits  would  a  crue 
even  to  thooe  who  never  served  oversea  ,  be- 
cause their  "educational  progress  and  o  ipor- 
tunity"  "has  been  impaired  in  Just  as  s<  'lous 
and  damaging  a  fashion  as  if  they  bad  t  rved 
on  distant  shores.  Their  educational  eeds 
are  no  less  than  those  of  their  com  ades 
who  served  abroad." 

But  the  Une  drawn  In  the  Act  is  bet  reen 
those  who  served  as  conscientious  obJ«  tors 
and  all  other  draftees.  Conscientious  o  Jec- 
tors  get  no  educational  benefits  wbata<  iver. 
It  is.  indeed,  demeaning  to  those  who  lave' 
religious  scruples  against  shouldering  rms 
to  suggest,  as  the  Government  does,  that 
those  religious  scruples  must  be  susceji  Jlble 
of  compromise  before  they  will  be  prot^  :ted. 
The  urge  to  forego  religious  scruples  toiBain 
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a  monetary  advantag  would  certainly  be  a 
burden  on  the  Free  Exercise  clause  in  cases 
of  those  who  were  spiritually  weak.  But  that 
was  not  the  test  in  Sherbert  or  Girmiard.  We 
deal  with  people  whose  religious  scr\iples  are 
unwavering.  Those  who  would  die  at  the 
stake  for  their  religious  scruples  may  not 
constitutionally  be  penalized  by  Government 
for  the  exaction  of  penalties  because  of  their 
Free  Exercise  of  religion.  Where  Government 
places  a  price  on  the  Free  Exercise  of  one's 
religious  scruples  it  crosses  the  forbidden 
line.'  The  Issue  of  "coercive  effects. "  to  use 
another  Government  phrase.  Is  Irrelevant, 
Government,  as  I  read  the  Constitution  and 
Bill  of  Rights,  may  not  place  a  penalty  on 
anyone  for  asserting  his  religious  scruples. 
That  is  the  nub  of  the  present  case  and  the 
reason  why  the  Judgment  tielow  should  be 
affirmed. 

FOOTNOTES 
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1  "First,  the  denial  is  felt,  not  immediately, 
as  in  Sherhert,  but  at  a  point  In  time  sub- 
stantially removed  from  that  when  a  pro- 
spective conscientious  objector  must  consider 
whether  to  apply  for  an  exemptlcm  from 
military  service.  Secondly,  the  denial  does 
not  produce  a  positive  injury  of  the  sort 
effected  by  a  Sunday  closing  law  or  ineligibil- 
ity for  unemployment  payments.  Considering 
these  factors,  the  court  doubts  that  the 
denial  tends  to  make  a  prospective  alternate 
service  performer  choose  between  following 
and  not  following  the  dictates  of  bis  con- 
science." 302  F.  Supp.,  at  860. 

•Hearings,  Subcommittee  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  "Cold  war  GI  Bill — 1965," 
89th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pp.  2899-2900. 

^GUlette  v.   United  States.  401  U.  S.  437. 
Is  irrelevant  to  the  present  case.  There  we 
were  concerned  with  whether  the  petitioners 
were  validly  excluded  from  classification  as 
conscientious  objectors.  Here  the  question  Is 
whether  the  Government  can  penalize  the 
exercise  of  conscience  it  concedes  is  vaUd  and 
which  exempts  these  draftees  from  military 
service.  Moreover  In  Gillette  we  relied  upon 
the  fact  that  the  Government's  classifica- 
tion  was  religiously  neutral,  401  V.  8.,  at 
461,  Imposed  only  "incidental  burdens"  on 
the  exercise  of  conscience,  and  was  "strictly 
Jtistlfled  by  substantial  government  Interests 
that  relate  directly  to  the  very  Impacts  ques- 
tioned," id.,  at  462.  Here  the  classification 
is  not  neutral  but  excludes  only  those  con- 
cerned by  the  Government  to  have  religious- 
based  objections  to  war;  and  thus  the  bur- 
den  it   imposes  on  religious  beliefs   is  not 
"incidental."  And  here  we  have  no  Govern- 
ment interest  even  approaching  that  found 
In  GUIefte— the  danger  that,  because  selec- 
tive objection  to  war  could  not  be  adminis- 
tered fairly,  our  citizens  would  conclude  that 
"those  who  go  to  war  are  chosen  unfairly  or 
capriciously  (resulting  In)  a  mood  of  bitter- 
ness   and    cynicism    (that]    might    corrode 
the  ,  .  .  values  of  willing  performance  of  a 
citizen's  duties  that  are  the  very  heart  of 
free  government."  Id.,  at  460.  The  oqly  Gov- 
ernment Interest  here  Is  the  financial  one  of 
denying  these  petitioners  educational  bene- 
fits. That  in  my  view  is  an  invidious  dis- 
crimination and  a  penalty  on  those  who  as- 
sert their  religious  scruples  against  joining 
the  armed  services  which  shoulder  arms. 


SENATOR  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRo  and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  unanimous  consent,  I  in- 
clude an  excellent  column  by  Beth 
Spence.  editor  of  the  Logan  News,  Logan. 
W.   Va.,    dated   March   8.    1974.    Miss 


Spence's  column,  entitled  "Echoes  Prom 
the  Hills."  Is  a  regular  weekly  feature 
of  the  Logan  News  and  Is  gaining  in, 
creasing  attention  for  its  perceptive  com- 
ments. This  week's  column  includes  some 
richy  deserved  praise  for  West  Virginia 
Senator  Robert  C.  Byrs,  majority  whip 
of  the  Senate,  whose  recent  appearance 
on  "Meet  the  Press"  drew  widespread 
favorable  comment  throughout  West 
Virginia  and  the  Nation. 
The  article  follows: 

Echoes  Fkom  th«  Hn.LS 
(By  Beth  Spence) 
In  his  Sunday  appearance  on  "Meet  the 
Press."  U.S.  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  talked 
about  Watergate  and  the  energy  crUis  end 
the  Nixon  administration  candidly,  showing 
a  depth  of  feeling  about  the  man  on  the 
street  who  Is  trying  to  make  ends  meet,  keep 
his  car  going  and  survive  the  present  nation- 
wide dlfflcultles  that  Nixon  and  his  hatchet- 
men  have  never  been  able  to  show. 

His  remarks  concerning  the  possible  guilt 
of  Nixon  In  connection  with  the  shoddy 
Watergate  affair  were  guarded,  lest  he  is 
part  of  the  jury  that  must  decide  whether 
the  president  remains  in  office  or  not,  but 
he  was  positive  In  the  belief  that  a  man  is 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  his  subordi- 
nates and  that  firm  moral  leadership  is 
needed  today.  Byrd  was  also  emphatic  In  his 
belief  that  the  manila  folder  given  Judge 
John  Sirica  by  the  grand  jury  investigating 
the  Watergate  scandal  be  turned  over  to 
the  House  committee  Investigating  impeach- 
ment as  was  suggested  by  the  grand  Jury. 
It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  Informa- 
tion contained  in  the  folder  Is  relative  to  the 
president's  own  involvement  in  the  scandal. 
The  Senator  also  stated  the  belief  that  the 
Congress  is  moving  steadily  toward  impeach- 
ment and  that.  If  the  House  does  vote  to 
Impeach,  the  trial  by  the  Senate  would  pro- 
ceed immediately  without  the  type  of  delay 
the  House  has  encountered  because  Senate 
rules  governing  an  Impeachment  trial  are 
clear  and  no  research  needs  to  be  done  re- 
garding them. 

But  by  far  the  moat  provocative  question 
which  Byrd  posed  to  the  nation  via  the  elec- 
tronic medium  was  in  response  to  a  question 
about  the  current  gasoline  shortage.  The 
Senator  spoke  out  in  favor  of  the  rollback  of 
oU  prices  and  gasoline  prices  as  contained 
In  the  energy  conservation  bUl  passed  by  the 
Congress  which  is  waiting  for  the  president's 
signature. 

Byrd  said  he  doesn't  understand  bow  the 
president  can  expect  coal  miners  and  poor 
people  and  the  elderly  dependent  on  their 
own  transportation,  as  In  southern  West  Vir- 
ginia, to  pay  (3  to  $4  more  for  gas.  "Whose 
side  Is  he  on  anyhow?"  Byrd  asked. 

That  question  Is  a  most  Important  one 
and  one  which  Americans  must  find  the  an- 
swer for.  And  this  question  may  determine 
whether  Richard  Nixon  remains  in  the 
Oval  Office  to  serve  out  bis  term.  For  if  he 
Is  on  the  side  of  the  corporation  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  people  of  the  nation  and  if  he 
Is  willing  to  put  corporate  Interest  ahead 
of  the  interest  of  the  Individual,  then  he  Is 
not  living  up  to  the  moral  responsibility  of 
the  office  In  which  he  serves. 

"Whoee  side  Is  he  on  anyway?"  A  very 
good  question  and  one  that  might  also  be 
posed  to  the  TraUways  Bus  Company  whoee 
executives  are  trimming  schedules  In  an  area 
that  has  no  other  public  transportation  at 
a  time  when  people  are  most  dependent  on 
the  bus  service.  Somehow  those  who  cut  the 
schedules  and  then  refused  to  listen  to  those 
who  came  to  what  was  supposed  to  be  a 
public  hearing  do  not  seem  to  come  out  on 
the  side  of  the  old,  the  poor  and  the  help- 
less. 

And  West  Virginia's  Governor  Arch  Moore 
acts  as  If  he  has  never  been  to  the  southern 
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coal  fields  Whose  side  Is  he  on  anyhow  when 
he  imposes  a  quarter  tank  rule  on  Individuals 
completely  dependent  on  their  automobUes 
in  areas  where  gas  stations  are  few  and  far 
between  and  where  those  few  operate  only 
a  few.  If  any.  hours  a  day?  And  whose  side 
Is  he  on  when  he  modifies  his  plan  under 
much  pressure  to  create  a  system  of  bureau- 
cratic red-tape  and  more  problems  for  the 
already  under-manned  West  Virginia  State 
Police?  Is  he  on  the  side  of  the  elderly,  who 
often  have  to  go  to  Charleston  for  medical 
attention  or  to  visit  sick  relatives?  Is  he 
really  oa  the  side  of  the  coal  miner  who  has 
to  drive  100  miles  a  day  to  work?  Is  he  on 
the  side  of  the  service  station  attendant  who 
may  endanger  his  life  by  following  the  ex- 
ecutive order? 

The  quarter  tank  ruling  has  had  some 
funny  results.  One  couple  was  In  Hunting- 
ton coming  to  Logan  and  a  service  station 
attendant  refused  to  fill  the  car  up  because 
it  contained  %  tank  of  gas.  So  they  drove 
around  town,  wasting  time  to  run  the  tank 
to  V4  tank.  Is  this  conserving  energy? 

In  barrooms  and  barber  shops,  on  the 
streets  and  in  buses,  in  resaturants  and  In 
homes,  the  number  one  topic  of  conversation 
In  Logan  County  among  all  types  and  kinds 
of  people  is  gasoline.  Whether  they  make 
monthly  trips  to  Florida  or  If  the  monthly 
trip  is  merely  to  the  county  seat,  Logan 
County  Is  suffering.  Our  only  salvation  from 
the  Isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
the  automobile  and  the  gas  that  makes  It 
run  and  this  salvation  has  been  taken  away. 

That  question  "Whose  side  is  he  on  any- 
how" needs  to  be  answered  by  a  lot  of  folks 
for  a  lot  of  Americans  who  need  to  make 
some  sense  of  what  has  become  of  this  coun- 
try. Throughout  the  seventies  Americans 
have  watched  with  dismay  as  standards  have 
been  lowered  in  high  places,  corruption  and 
greed  for  power  have  been  exposed,  presi- 
dential appointees  have  expressed  their  will- 
ingness to  put  loyalty  to  the  president  above 
their  duty  to  their  country  and  its  con- 
stitution, there  has  occurred  an  erosion  of 
confidence  in  America  not  only  by  citizens  of 
other  countries  but  by  Americans  themselves. 

And  as  President  Nixon  fights  for  his  politi- 
cal life  he  must  face  up  to  the  question 
posed  by  Byrd.  "Whose  side  Is  he  on  any- 
how?" 


FIGHTINQ  ALCOHOLISM 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  I  was  one  of  a  number 
of  Members  of  this  body  who  attended 
the  75th  Anniversary  Breakfast  of  the 
International  Reform  Federation.  Known 
to  many  as  the  "First  Christian  Lobby  on 
Capitol  Hill,"  the  International  Reform 
Federation  has  been  at  work  now  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century  in  combat- 
ting alcohoUsm  through  educational  ac- 
tivity here  and  abroad  and  through  pro- 
grams xirging  the  adoption  of  relevant 
legislation  at  all  levels  of  Government. 

This  year,  among  the  other  pieces  of 
legislation  the  federation  Is  supporting 
is  H.R.  11106,  by  our  respected  colleague, 
George  E.  Brown,  Jr.  of  California.  I 
have  introduced  a  companion  bill,  HR. 
13501.  I  have  also  introduced  H.R.  13500 
to  require  a  warning  label  on  containers 
of  alcoholic  beverages  similar  to  the 
warning  now  contained  on  packages  of 
cigarettes. 

Congressman  Brown  was  the  featured 
speaker  before  the  Federation's  Anniver- 
sary breakfast  on  March  6.  Because  of 
the  tremendous  burden  to  the  Nation  of 
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alcoholism  and  because  of  the  need  to 
find  better  legislative  remedies  for  this 
problem,  at  this  point  I  wish  to  insert 
in  the  Record  Congressman  Brown's  re- 
marks to  members  of  the  International 
Reform  Federation  on  the  subject. 
Remarks  of  Congressman  George  E. 
Brown.   Jr. 

It  Is  an  honor  to  have  been  Invited  to 
address  the  International  Reform  Federa- 
tion this  morning.  There  are  many  groups 
headquartered  here  In  Washington  because 
of  their  Interest  in  national  Issues  but  few 
so  prestigious,  with  such  a  long  and  hon- 
orable history,  and  with  such  worthy  objec- 
tives as  the  Federation.  I  should  pay  special 
tribute  at  the  outset  to  one  of  your  Board 
meml}ers.  Bill  Plymat,  and  to  Wilbur  Korf- 
hage  for  involving  me  in  this  area  of  reform. 
It  Is  very  gratifying  to  be  a  part  of  such 
an  effort. 

My  remarks  to  you  today  are  directed  to 
the  subject  of  alcoholism  and  a  possible  leg- 
islative approach  to  dealing  with  one  aspect 
of  the  problem.  In  considering  the  problem, 
however,  inevitably  one  is  confronted  with 
Its  sheer  size.  On  the  one  hand  you  have  the 
liquor  Industry  consisting  of  516,000  com- 
panies which  together  gross  approximately 
$24  billion  per  year.  The  taxes  alone  on  alco- 
holic beverages  are  enormous.  In  1972,  the 
Federal  Government  collected  $3.7  billion  as 
taxes  on  distilled  spirits  while  the  state  and 
local  governments  were  raising  another  $1.9 
billion.  From  1933  to  1972.  public  revenues 
from  distilled  spirits  totaled  over  $100  bU- 
lion.  And  on  the  other  hand  you  have  an 
estimated  9  million  alcoholics  and  miUlons 
more  who  are  "dependent  drinkers."'  There 
are  between  25,000  and  50,000  fatal  auto 
accidents  each  year  in  which  alcohol  Is  a 
contributory  factor.  One-half  of  all  homi- 
cides and  one-third  of  aU  suicides  are  re- 
lated to  the  use  of  alcohol. 

Both  government  and  private  groups  are 
struggling  to  find  means  of  dealing  with  this 
staggering  situation.  Many  programs  have 
been  tried  over  the  years — educational, 
church,  family.  AA,  government.  Some  have 
been  abandoned;  others  continue  In  a  valiant 
effort  to  come  up  with  solutions. 

But  continuously  undercutting  all  such 
efforts  Is  the  pernicious  Influence  of  cleverly 
designed  advertisements  for  alcoholic  bever- 
ages, advertisements  which  pour  forth  In  a 
veritable  flood  In  magazines,  newspai>ers, 
posters,  radio,  and  TV.  One  estimate  placed 
the  volume  of  this  advertising  at  $247  mil- 
lion in  1972.  The  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
however,  gauges  it  at  more  like  between  $288 
million  and  $900  million.  Whatever  the  cor- 
rect figure,  it  dwarfs  the  $75  million  which 
the  Federal  Government  spends  to  combat 
alcoholism  throxigh  research,  training,  com- 
munity programs,  etc. 

Over  the  years  the  figures  for  advertising 
of  alcohol  show  a  steady  Increase.  The  Sta- 
tistical  AJistract.  for  example,  reveals  that 
newspaper  advertising  of  liquor  Increased 
ll"r  from  1971  to  1972  and  almost  10%  for 
all  types  of  alcoholic  beverages.  (I  regret  to 
note  that  one  of  the  major  newspapers  in  my 
own  district,  a  part  of  the  Gaiuiett  chain,  is 
one  of  those  which  abandoned  the  old  Gan- 
nett policy  of  refusing  liquor  advertising.) 
National  advertising  of  beer  and  wine  on 
television  dvirlng  the  same  period  from  1971 
to  1972  Increased  35^^. 

One  study  of  alcoholic  beverage  ads  con- 
ducted several  years  ago  found  that  In  a 
single  issue  of  a  national  magazine,  whiskey, 
brandy,  and  llquers  were  described  in  the 
following  glowing  terms: 

Rich  in  heritage,  rich  in  flavor; 

Having  a  supreme  quality,  a  distinctive 
taste,  a  bouquet  beyond  imagination; 

Traditionally  fine,  peerless,  perfect; 

A  supreme  taste-pleasure; 

Having  a  tradition  of  quality  begun  150 
years  ago; 


An  old  and  respected  name: 

A  bottle  for  a  friend; 

Famous  since  1804;  soft  flavor,  delightful 
bouquet; 

The  world's  most  cherished  liquer;  and 

HoUdays  deserve  sunny  mormng  flavor. 

The  copjrwriters  for  wines  were  equally 
enthusiastic : 

A  joy  to  taste,  a  pleasure  to  serve; 

A  wine  of  breeding,  balance  and  delicacy; 

A  means  of  glorious  living,  distinguished 
dining,  treasured  remembrance; 

Women  who  know  and  enjoy  exquisite 
living  prefer  sherry; 

An  eminent  wine,  full  and  velvety; 

Red  magic,  sorcery  of  the  wlnemaker's  art; 

Makes  all  occasions  gala,  fine,  blended;  and 

Unsurpassed  for  100  years. 

The  Monitor  last  December  took  note  of 
the  ads  appearing  throughout  the  country 
during  that,  of  all  seasons,  equating  liquor 
with  friendship,  Christmas,  romance,  and 
good  fellowships,  and  with  some  of  them 
even  artfully  aimed  at  minority  groups. 

These  ads  are  all  pervasive.  For  one  thing, 
unlike  many  other  types  of  advertising,  al- 
coholic beverage  advertising  Is  so  varied 
that  it  is  likely  to  be  encountered  by  almost 
everyone.  From  ball  games  to  news  and 
drama,  in  the  ever-present  spot  commercials. 
In  magazine  ads  and  on  billboards,  you  are 
continuously  being  assailed.  In  addition, 
producers  of  alcoholic  beverages  also  get  a 
con-slderable  amount  of  time  from  the  media 
free  in  that  these  products  are  used  in  films, 
plays,  stories,  and  other  entertainment  fea- 
tures. 

Children  are  conditioned  to  the  acceptance 
of  drinking  by  cartoons,  jingles,  and  the  as- 
sociation of  drinking  with  sports  events. 
Young  adults  are  led  to  favor  drinking 
through  Identification  with  Individuals  de- 
picted as  men  and  women  of  breeding  and 
discriminating  taste  in  slick  magazines,  tele- 
vision, and  motion  pictures.  There  are  even 
advertisements  now  which  depict  wines  not 
as  alcoholic  beverages  but  as  the  equivalent 
of  soda  pop. 

As  these  Illustrations  demonstrate,  al- 
though advertising  alone  may  not  necessarily 
creat3  a  desire  to  drink  alcoholic  beverages, 
it  does  confirm  and  strengthen  social  appeals 
and  values  attached  to  their  use.  All  adver- 
tising makes  extensive  use  of  the  psychology 
of  suggestion.  In  promoting  products,  adver- 
tising is  directed  toward  emotional  needs  as 
well  as  actual  needs  of  consumers.  Whatever 
the  product  Is  that  Is  being  peddled,  claims 
are  made  which  will  appeal  to  the  buyer's 
desire  for  personal  security,  social  superiority, 
and  identification  with  symbols  of  prestige 
and  achievement.  Statements  :.re  phrased  so 
that  the  constuner  wiU  *»  persuaded  to  try 
the  product,  and  if  the  article  satisfies  his 
wants,  he  may  continue  to  use  It.  If  the 
product  Is  not  superior  to  others  offered  on 
the  market,  advertising  will  particularly 
foctis  on  attaching  emotional  satisfaction 
to  its  use. 

In  the  case  'f  many  products  sold  In  the 
fashion  I  have  just  described,  at  worst  thev 
mav  constitute  an  unnecessary  drain  on  one's 
pocketbook.  Alcoholic  beverages,  however,  go 
far  beyond  their  Immediate  Impact  on  the 
pocketbook  when  one  is  measuring  their 
deleterious  consequences.  Even  the  liquor 
inaust.-v  has  recognized  the  need  to  police 
its  own  activities.  This  has  taken  the  form 
of  submitting  advertising  Uyouts  to  the  Al- 
cohol Tax  Unit  of  the  Treasury  Department 
for  review  In  advance  of  publication  snd 
keeping  ads  for  hard  liquor  off  television 
and  radio.  This  very  effort  to  police  itself, 
however  inadequate  It  may  be.  is  a  tacit 
recognition  by  the  Industry  that  Its  adver- 
tising accomplishes  far  more  than  slmplv 
maintaining  the  sales  of  brand-name  prod- 
ucts in  a  highly  competitive  market. 

There  have  been  several  types  of  pr<:^>osaIft 
as  to  how  we  should  meet  the  problem  of 
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advertising.  My  distinguished  coUeag  e.  Sen- 
ator Strom  Thurmond,  Is  a  foremos'  propo- 
nent of  the  approach  which 
warning  labels  In  view  of  the  fact 
hoi  Is  a  drug  and  alcoholism  has  u 
causes.  Congressman  Hanna  has 
legislation  which  would  curb  all  ad' 
on  radio  and  TV,  a  step  that  has  been 
in  British  Columbia  and  recently 
mended  for  Michigan  by  the  Oovernc 
Force  on  Victimless  Crime.  Another  a 
would  try  to  obtain  "equal  time' 
PCC's  fairness  doctrine  In  order  to 
alcohol  ads.  And  yet  another  propoi 
institute  law  suits  under  the  provljfons 
the  Uniform  Sales  Act  against  the  Hi 
dtistry  challenging  the  implied 
"fitness  for  purpose"  of  their  producti 

My  approach  is  related  to  that  of 
man  Hanna  but  is  somewhat  dlfTerfnt 
blU  H.R.  11106  would  simply  disallow 
vertislng  of  alcoholic  beverages  as  a 
tax  deduction. 

As  such  it  is  the  counterpart  in  th 
of  Representatives  of  Senator  Moss' 
though  his  would  also  apply  to  cigarfttes 
H.R.  11106  is  passed,  not  only  wouli 
striking  at  all  liquor  advertising  but 
ing  considerable  tax  revenue, 
some  $250  million  for  the  Federal 
ment,  something  which  might  facili 
creasing  the  government's  program 
bat  alcoholism  from  its  present 
million  per  year. 

Last  week  I   wrote  each 
House  Inviting  him  or  her  to  Join 
sponsor  of  H.R.   11106.   One  of  the 
which  all  of  you  can  do  while  you 
Washington  is  to  contact  all  the 
tives  you  know  and  urge  them  to 
the  bill.  The  prospects  for  serious  coi 
tion  of  the  bill  by  the  Ways  and  Meai 
mlttee  will  be  tremendously  enhancjfd 
bears  the  names  of  a  significant 
Members  of  the  House. 
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RAIL  FREIGHT  TRANSPORTi^ilON 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

(Mr.  ADAMS  asked  and  was  glv  n  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  It  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  incliile  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ajniintro- 
ducing  today  the  Rail  Freight 
tation  Improvement  Act  of  1974. 
pose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide 
loan  guarantees  to  railroads  to 
their  rolling  stock  fleet  and  to  m; 
essary  investments  in  improved 
of -way,  modem  freight  yards  and 
cal  plant.  Its  introduction  today 
out  a  continuing  program  started 
Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Aci 
hope  the  House  Interstate  and 
Commerce   Committee  would  pi 
consider  this  freight  car  asslsi 

The  Rail  Freight  Transportatii 
provement  Act  is  very  similar  to 
nancial  assistance  provisions  of 
face    Transportation    Act    (H.R. 
which  I  introduced  early  in  1 
most  significant   changes   would 
make  equipment  leases  eligible  fi 
eral  guarantees  and  would  reqi 
Secretary  of  Tran«x)rtation  to  gi 
erence  to  carpoollng  companies 
anteeing  rolling  stock  obligatio: 

While  leasing  is  not  necessa: 
best  way  for  a  railroad  to  acquire 
rolling  stock,  for  some  of  the  fin 
dispersed  roads  it  is  practically 
the  only  method  available.  Sinci 
are  the  roads  we  hope  to  revi 
makes  sense  to  provide  explicitly 
bill  for  guarantees  of  leases. 


I  have  suggested  giving  a  preference 
to  carpoollng  companies  In  obtaining 
guarantees.  I  believe  this  would  encour- 
age such  developments  as  the  proposed 
"rail  box"  subsidary  of  the  Trailer  Train 
Co.,  which  would  create  a  10,000  carpool 
of  free  running  general  purpose  box- 
cars. 

I  believe  we  should  try  to  solve  the 
boxcar  shortage  by  private  initiative 
rather  thsm  through  direct  Government 
involvement  in  the  actual  ownership  of 
equipment.  The  "rail  box"  is  a  useful 
concept  but  I  believe  future  efforts  should 
be  directed  at  increasing  a  national  fleet 
of  fla tears  which  can  be  generally  uti- 
lized for  carriage  of  truck  trailers  or  con- 
tainers. The  shortage  and  high  cost  of 
diesel  fuel  emphasize  the  importance  of 
intermodal  coordination  through  the 
"piggybacking"  of  truck  and  container 
freight  on  railroad  flatcars.  Piggyback 
traffic  increased  nearly  20  percent  in  1973 
and  should  continue  to  increase  this  year. 
I  am  told  that  shortages  of  flatcars  are 
already  beginning  to  develop.  By  proper 
concentration  on  the  acquisition  of  this 
type  of  equipment,  I  hope  we  can  avoid 
a  repeat  of  the  boxcar  shortage,  and 
produce  the  flexibility  necessary  to 
achieve  intermodal  exchanges. 

My  bill  wiU  also  provide  for  DOT  re- 
search and  development  of  a  computer 
system  on  a  nationwide  basis  to  increase 
freight  car  utilization.  I  cannot  stress 
enough  the  fact  that  the  boxcar  short- 
age is  as  much  one  of  utilization  as  it  is 
any  actual  lack  of  equipment.  The  fact 
that  the  average  car  moves  loaded  25 
days  out  of  the  year  is  dramatic  evidence 
of  the  need  for  improved  utilization. 
Some  railroEuls  now  have  excellent  com- 
puter systems  for  their  own  lines  and 
the  Associaticm  of  American  Railroads 
will  put  into  service  this  year  "Trains 
n"  a  partial  answer  to  a  true  nationwide 
computer  system  which  can  facilitate  our 
car  supply.  Much  more  can  be  done  and 
a  DOT  R.  &  D.  program,  performed  in 
conjunction  with  the  industry,  can  bring 
the  full  benefit  of  modem  computer  tech- 
nology to  the  railroad  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last  session  the 
House  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  ef- 
fort in  developing  a  solution  to  the  North- 
east rail  crisis. 

I  believe  we  were  successful  in  creating 
a  legislative  procedure  which,  if  properly 
administered,  will  forestall  a  disaster  and 
will  lead  to  the  creation  of  a  healthy  rail 
system  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Nation. 
But  the  long-range  health  of  our  rail- 
roads depends  on  the  creation  of  a  finan- 
cial assistance  program  part  of  which  I 
am  proposing  today. 

This  is  preventive  medicine  rather  than 
drastic  surgery.  In  effect  it  will  make  the 
Government  a  lender  of  last  resort.  With- 
out such  a  program,  the  Northeast  dis- 
aster will  be  repeated  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  Without  financial  assist- 
ance, the  weak  railroads  will  limp  along 
without  being  able  to  buy  the  equipment 
or  pay  for  the  facilities  needed  to  meet 
the  new  demands  that  the  energy  crisis 
will  place  on  our  railroad  network.  They 
will  soon  be  in  bankruptcy  court.  Passage 
of  this  legislation  can  save  us  from  this 
fate,  which  through  another  wave  of  rail- 
road bankruptcies,  would  lead  to  renewed 
demands   for  nationalization.   I   would 


rather  see  the  Government  as  the  lender 
of  last  resort  than  the  owner  of  last 
resort. 

Finally,  I  am  happy  to  ssiy  that  the 
question  of  a  Federal  assistance  program 
is  a  bipartisan  one.  The  administration 
agrees  with  me  that  this  must  be  done  as 
shown  in  their  Transportation  Improve- 
ment Act.  This  proposal  calls  for  $2  bil- 
lion in  loan  guarantees  for  rolling  stock 
and  capital  investment.  Its  regulatory 
reforms  are  controversial  but  I  believe 
we  can  look  to  the  compromises  we 
achieved  in  the  Siu-face  Transportation 
Act  to  solve  this  problem.  With  strong 
bipartisan  support,  and  given  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  has  already  passed  a 
freight  car  bill  (S.  1149),  I  believe  the 
time  is  ripe  for  prompt  action  by  the 
House.  Now  is  the  time  to  act  before  an- 
other railroad  crisis  is  upon  us. 


HARRY  T.  BURN  PLAYED  A  MAJOR 
ROLE  IN  PASSAGE  OF  SUFFRAGE 
AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  DUNCAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  19th 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
stands  as  a  landmark  in  the  struggle 
women  have  made  to  gain  equal  partici- 
pation in  all  facets  of  American  life. 

Indeed  the  women  of  our  coimtry  have 
achieved  tremendous  goals  in  the  most 
recent  few  years. 

Tennessee,  and  one  Tennessean  in  par- 
ticular, played  a  major  role  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  suffrage  amendment.  The 
State's  ratification,  by  a  majority  of  1 
vote,  was  the  deciding  factor  in  making 
the  19th  amendment  part  of  the  Federal 
Constitution. 

This  week,  Tennessee's  participation  In 
the  suffrage  movement  again  will  be  re- 
viewed in  a  television  special  to  be  aired 
by  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 

It  is  part  of  a  series  of  13  historical 
programs  to  be  broadcast  over  the  next 
3  years  commemorating  our  Nation's 
Bicentennial. 

The  program,  "We  the  Women,"  which 
can  be  seen  on  March  17,  will  center  upon 
the  historic  vote  of  Harry  T.  Bum  of 
Niota  who  cast  the  deciding  ballot  in  the 
Tennessee  Legislature  favoring  the  vote 
for  women. 

Harry  T.  Bum,  who  Is  one  of  my  con- 
stituents. Is  the  only  living  member  of 
that  1920  Tennessee  Legislature,  and, 
ironically.  Is  the  very  man  who  broke  a 
48  to  48  tie  in  favor  of  ratification.  At 
that  time  Bum  was  24,  the  yoimgest 
member  of  the  State  legislature. 

Today,  he  recalls  what  he  felt  the  day 
he  cast  that  historic  vote: 

I  appreciated  the  fact  that  an  opportunity 
such  as  seldom  comes  to  mortal  man — to  free 
17  million  women  from  political  slavery — was 
mine. 

Now  78  years  old,  the  still  active  Harry 
Burn  lives  on  a  farm  in  Niota  and  also 
practices  law.  Bum  recalls  that — 

Nothing  as  big  or  tense  ever  happened 
again  In  the  Tennessee  Legislature. 

After  Bum  cast  his  historic  vote,  such 
a  turmoil  erupted  that  he  fled  out  an 
office  window,  along  a  narrow  ledge,  up  a 
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flight  of  stairs,  and  hid  In  the  attic  of 
the  capitol  buUding. 

When  the  heat  proved  overwhelming. 
Bum  retraced  his  steps  and  sought  refuge 
in  the  nearby  Hermitage  Hotel. 

Reflecting  on  the  incident,  Bum  says: 

I  don't  believe  I  was  crazy  enough  to  walk 
out  on  (that  ledge).  It's  only  about  18  or  20 
inches  wide.  I'd  never  do  it  again. 

Bum  said  he  would,  however,  vote 
again  for  women's  suffrage. 

Burn  has  been  prominent  in  State 
politics  for  55  years,  and  the  folks  that 
know  him  best  have  not  forgotten  his 
distinguished  leadership. 

The  city  of  Niota  has  declared  March 
17  as  Harry  T.  Burn  Day  and  other  com- 
munities and  groups  throughout  Mc- 
Minn  County  have  joined  in  paying  spe- 
cial recognition  to  Burn. 

Among  the  groups  honoring  the  out- 
standing legislator  this  month  are  the 
Etowah  Rotary  Club  and  the  Englewood 
Lion's  CHub. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  watch  this  first  episode  and 
see  some  facinating  Tennessee  history. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY  OF  CAMPAIGN 
EXPENDITURE  CEILINGS 

(Mr.  FRENZEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Al- 
bert D.  Cover,  a  Ph.  D.  candidate  at  Yale 
University,  has  been  working  in  my  of- 
fice for  the  psist  several  months  as  an 
American  Political  Science  Association 
Fellow.  Mr.  Cover's  specialty  lies  in  the 
field  of  election  law. 

One  of  the  pieces  of  research  work  Mr. 
Cover  has  completed  Is  an  investigation 
into  the  constitutionality  of  campaign 
expenditure  ceilings. 

Whether  one  believes  in  campaign  ex- 
penditure ceilings  or  not,  Mr.  Cover's 
discussion  and  analysis  are  particularly 
interesting,  since  the  House  is  supposed 
to  consider  an  election  reform  bill  this 
month  or  next.  Of  special  Interest  is  Mr. 
Cover's  discussion  of  the  1973  Jennings 
case  which  has  been  interpreted  by  legal 
students  on  all  sides  with  no  two  of  them 
in  the  same  camp  for  long. 

Because  of  the  timeliness  of  this  par- 
ticular paiser,  I  am  including  it  in  the 
Record  in  its  entiretly  as  follows: 

THZ    CONSXITUnONAUrT    OF    Ca»«paick    Ex- 
PENDrruRB   Ceilings 
(By   Albert   D.   Cover) 

In  1972  Congress  enacted  the  first  signifi- 
cant campaign  reform  legislation  since  the 
Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1925.  The 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  nominally  limited  po- 
litical contributions,  but  Its  loopholes  were 
numerous  and  they  were  commonly  exploited. 
No  candidate  was  ever  prosecuted  for  ex- 
ceeding the  contribution  limitations  of  the 
Act.'  With  one  minor  exception  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (FECA) 
repealed  all  contribution  limitations,  but  It 
Imposed  expenditure  limitations  for  the  first 
time.  Realizing  that  overall  spending  limi- 
tations would  be  very  difficult  to  enforce. 
Congress  set  ceilings  only  on  communications 
media.' 

The  1972  election  proved  somewhat  dis- 
appointing to  those  who  had  hoped  FECA 
would  reduce  campaign  spending  and  fraud. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


so  more  comprehensive  reform  proposals  were 
introduced  in  the  93rd  Congress.  Many  of 
these  proposals  linked  overall  spending  limi- 
tations with  some  kind  of  public  subsidy 
for  campaigns.  The  intent  of  these  pro- 
posed reforms  Is  clearly  praiseworthy.  They 
presumably  would  foster  the  ability  of  less 
affluent  citizens  to  run  for  federal  office, 
prevent  some  weU-financed  poUticsil  view- 
points from  drowning  out  all  others,  and 
limit  the  Influence  of  major  contributors.' 
More  generally,  reforms  are  Intended  to  Im- 
bue the  electoral  process  with  greater  equality 
of  political  opportunity.' 

Congress  admittedly  has  broad  powers  to 
regulate  the  electoral  process,  but  these 
powers  are  constitutionally  limited  ones.  Un- 
fortunately, none  of  the  more  sweeping  pro- 
posals answer  convincingly  a  number  of 
grave  constitutional  questions  Inherent  in 
attpmpts  to  regulate  the  First  Amendment 
right  of  free  speech.  These  questions  are 
particularly  significant  in  view  of  a  recent 
federal  court  decision  declaring  unconsti- 
tutional the  enforcement  mechanism  of 
FECA's  llailtations  on  media  spending. 

Section  104(b)  of  FECA  provides  that  no 
newspaper  may  charge  for  advertisements  "on 
behalf  of "  a  candidate  until  the  candidate 
certifies  to  the  newspaper  that  such  charges 
will  not  cause  the  candidate  to  exceed  his 
media  spending  llmlteUon.  Similar  certifi- 
cation is  required  of  the  candidate  who 
would  benefit  from  an  advertisement  critical 
of  another  candidate."  In  1972  the  American 
CivU  Liberties  Union  attempted  to  place  an 
ad  in  the  New  York  Times  opposing  legisla- 
tion to  limit  court  ordered  busing.  The  ad 
Included  an  "honor  roll"  of  Representatives 
who  had  previously  opposed  this  anti-busing 
policy.  The  Times  declined  to  rxm  the  ad  un- 
tu  the  ACLU  had  complied  with  FECA's 
elaborate  certification  procedure.  The  ACLU 
refused  to  comply  and  then  sought  an  in- 
junction against  enforcement  of  FECA's  cer- 
tification procedure  on  various  constitu- 
tional grounds.  In  the  fall  of  1973  a  three- 
judge  federal  court  handed  down  Its  decision 
in  the  case,  ACLU  v.  Jennings* 

The  most  egregious  constitutional  difficulty 
discussed  In  the  court's  opinion  involved 
prior  restraints  on  free  speech  arising  under 
FECA's  certification  procedure.  The  court 
pointed  out  that  "candidates  favorably 
named  In  ads  .  .  .  are  provided  with  the  op- 
portunity of  effectively  blocking  publication 
by  refusing  to  make  the  requisite  certifica- 
tion statements.  They  simply  may  not  de- 
sire, for  political  reasons  or  otherwise,  their 
names  associated  with  certain  organizations. 
.  .  .  But  the  airing  of  opinion  In  »  public 
forum  must  not  be  subordinated  to  political 
expediences." 

A  second  problem  pointed  out  in  the  opin- 
ion was  the  vagueness  of  certain  crucial 
phrases  used  in  FECA.  A  major  loophole  in 
the  old  Corrupt  Practices  Act  was  that  can- 
didates only  had  to  report  contributions 
made  with  their  "knowledge  or  consent."' 
To  close  the  obvious  loophole  of  limiting 
only  expenditures  made  with  the  knowledge 
or  consent  of  candidates,  FECA  Included  in 
Its  media  limitations  spending  by  or  "on  be- 
half of"  candidates. 

In  ACLU  V.  Jennings  the  court  repeatedly 
castigated  Congress  for  its  failure  to  define 
clearly  the  crucial  phrase.  The  court  was  par- 
ticularly concerned  lest  nonpartisan  and 
politically  unaffiliated  groups  submit  ad- 
vertisements for  print  which  would  be  viewed 
by  the  media  as  requiring  certification  even 
though  the  ads  were  Issue  oriented.  It 
stressed  that  the  "press  is  entitled  to.  and 
the  Constitution  demands,  proper  guidance 
free  from  ambiguity  and  vagueness"  to  ex- 
clude from  coverage  "expressions  of  opinion 
unintended  and  Incapable  of  regulation." 
Considering  F'ECA's  lU-deflned  standards  and 
its  restriction  on  First  Amendment  rights. 


the  coiurt  declared  Section  104(b)  "facially 
unconstitutional"  and  therefore  enjoined  Its 
enforcement.  FECA's  media  limitations  were 
left  intact,  but  they  could  not  be  effectively 
Implemented. 

Of  course  the  ACLU  decision  could  be  ap- 
pealed to  the  Supreme  Court,  but  it  still 
raises  thorny  constitutional  issues.  If  Con- 
gress engages  in  further  electoral  reform,  it 
should  face  potential  constitutional  ques- 
tions straightforwardly.  VirtuaUy  aU  reform 
proposals  raise  vexing  Issues.  For  example, 
laws  Intended  to  Improve  the  disclosure  of 
campaign  contributions  might  impermissibly 
contravene  rights  of  association  and  privacy. 
Public  subsidies  for  campaigns  could  easily 
discriminate  against  minor  parties  and  in- 
dependent candidates.  Potential  problems  are 
numerous,  and  clearly  only  a  small  number 
can  be  discussed  here.  This  article  will  focus 
on  the  chief  issue  raised  by  the  ACLU  de- 
cision— can  Congress  enact  enforceable 
spending  limitations  while  still  respecting 
traditional  First  Amendment  limitations  on 
Its  powers? 

The  question  could  be  answered  directly  if 
the  Supreme  Court  had  previously  considered 
Congress'  power  to  enact  general  spending 
limits,  but  there  are  no  cases  directly  on  this 
point.  The  Court  has  let  stand  prohibitions 
on  the  political  activity  of  government  em- 
ployees and  prohibitions  on  political  ex- 
penditures by  unions  and  corporations.' 
Based  on  these  decisions  a  study  by  Conunon 
Cavise  concluded  that  "if  an  absolute  ban 
on  the  political  activities  of  groups  of  in- 
dividuals ...  is  permissible,  it  would  seem 
a  fortiori  acceptable  to  set  a  celling  on  con- 
tributions and  expenditures  by  individuals."  • 

Two  points  should  be  made  In  reply.  First, 
the  Court  has  carefully  exercised  its  pre- 
rog:ative  to  decide  cases  on  the  narrowest  of 
grounds  whenever  possible  to  avoid  address- 
ing major  constitutional  issues.  For  example, 
in  United  States  v.  CIO,  one  of  the  cases 
cited  by  Common  Cause,  the  Court  avoided 
the  issue  of  whether  bans  on  union  political 
contributions  were  constitutional  by  dismiss- 
ing the  case  on  other  grounds."  The  Court 
did  note,  however,  that  if  unions  were  pro- 
hibited from  communicating  with  their 
members  then  "the  gravest  doubt  would  arise 
m  our  minds  as  to  its  constitutionality."" 
In  other  cases  constitutional  Issues  were 
sidestepped  also. 

A  second  point  Is  that  the  Court  has  not 
considered  cases  involving  general  prohibi- 
tions on  political  activity  in  contrast  to  bans 
on  certain  kinds  of  activity  or  bans  on  the 
political  activity  of  particular  groups.  There 
are  ample  reasons  for  Congress  to  forbid  cer- 
tain campaign  practices  (e.g.,  bribery),  and 
It  is  arguable  that  some  groups  should  have 
restrictions  placed  on  their  political  activi- 
ties. It  docs  not  follow  that  even  If  the  courts 
directly  sustained  such  restrictions  they 
would  approve  blanket  Umltationa  on  the 
poUtlcal  activities  of  the  electorate." 

Lacking  any  firm  Judicial  guidance  on 
Congress'  power  to  enact  spending  curbs,  we 
must  determine  whether  political  expendi- 
tures are  covered  by  the  First  Amendment's 
protection  of  free  speech.  As  a  preliminary 
point,  "it  Is  clear  that  the  Amendment  at 
times  covers  more  than  sheer  verbal  oom- 
munlcations."  "  The  protection  of  "symbolic 
speech  "  has  been  upheld  on  many  occasions. 

Furthermore,  debate  on  public  issues  seems 
to  be  at  the  heart  of  what  the  First  Amend- 
ment was  intended  to  foster.  In  Mills  v.  Ala- 
bama Mr.  Justice  Black  stated  for  the  ma- 
jority that  "whatever  differences  may  exist 
about  interpretations  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment, there  is  practically  universal  agree- 
ment that  a  major  purpose  of  the  Amend- 
ment was  to  protect  free  discussion  of  gov- 
ernmental affairs.  This  of  course  Includes 
discussions  of  candidates,  structures  and 
forms  of  government,  the  manner  In  which 
govenunent  is  operated  or  should  be  oper- 
ated, and  aU  such  matters  relating  to  the 
political  process."  " 
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The  courts  shoiild  be  especially  i  nsltlve, 
tberefore.  to  limitations  on  the  an  >unt  ot 
political  Information  available  to  th^  ilector- 
ate.  Clearly  spending  limitations  reer  ict  po- 
litical communication  and  Infringe  90.  Flnt 
Amendment  rights." 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  fiat  ex- 
penditure ceilings  are  unconstl  Jtlonal 
Courts  have  not  traditionally  view  A  First 
Amendment  rights  as  absolute  ones.  Tnder  a 
variety  of  circumstances  their  Infrifgement 
has  been  sustained  by  the  courts. 

For  example,  under  the  "clear  andpresent 
danger"  test  developed  by  the  judicii  y.  First 
Amendment  rights  can  be  abridged  if  laws 
are  needed  to  forestall  some  immlz  int  and 
substantial  evil.'*  Although  the  set  has 
been  used  in  a  number  of  First  Am  ndment 
cases,  it  has  usually  been  applied  1:  assess- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  laws  c<  nbating 
subversion,  riot,  and  the  like."  Even  i  we  con- 
cur with  the  suggestive  language  of  he  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee's  report  or  FBCA — 
"the  rapidly  escalating  cost  of  cam  lalgning 
for  public  o£Bce  poses  a  real  and  I  iminent 
threat  to  the  integrity  of  the  elect  ral  pro- 
cess"— there  are  less  strained  ways  f>  evalu 
ate  the  validity  of  spending  limits 

A  second  standard  used  by  the  #>urts  Is 
the  "balancing"  test."  As  its  name 
the  crux  of  the  test  Is  to  balance 
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implies, 
he  gov- 
ernment's interest  in  abridging  const  mtional 


rights  against  the  individual's  right 


constitutionally     guaranteed    freed  ms.     In 


weighing  governmental  Interests  vi 


o  enjoy 


sus  In- 


dividual rights,  courts  are  often  fore  d  to  de- 
termine whether  there  are  any  "let  drastic 
means"  or  "less  restrictive  alternatl'  is"  with 
which  societal  interests  can  be  ac  ranced.™ 
The  purpose  of  this  standard  is  to  en  ure  that 
If  First  Amendment  rights  must  be  tbrldged 
for  some  legitimate  purpose,  they  w  II  be  re 
stricted  as  little  as  possible.  Then  Tore,  "if 
expenditure  limitations  are  clearly  oore  re- 
strictive of  free  expression  than  an  of  sev- 
eral alternatives,  the  Court  shouh  declare 
the  spending  ceiling  unconstituti<  nal  and 
allow  Congress  to  devise  an  appro|  :iate  al- 
ternative.' 

The  balancing  test  raises  an  extreAiely  dif- 
ficult question — what  is  the  trad  -off  be 
tween  governmental  interests  and  li  llvidual 
rights?  How  much  added  equality  of  jwUtlcal 
opportunity  must  t>e  created  to  utwelgb 
the  rights  lost  by  some  indlvldx  ds?  We 
cannot  predict  with  any  confldenceuiow  the 
courts  would  actually  resolve  this  problem. 
Let  us  make  the  heroic  assumptlon,aiowever, 
that  individual  rights  will  be  subfrdlnated 
to  governmental  Interests.  Even  ancedlng 
this,  we  must  still  ask  whether  nere  are 
alternatives  which  do  less  violenca  to  the 
First  Amendment  than  do  expendlttae  limits. 

Spending  ceilings  enforce  a  roughaneasure 
of  political  equality  by  reducing  political 
communication  to  some  arbitrary,  iKximum 
level.  They  do  not  guarantee  that  Ul  view- 
points will  be  aired  but  that  some  vi  wpolnts 
will  receive  less  exposure  than  th  y  could 
otherwise.  They  not  only  restrict  tJ  e  rights 
of  candidates  and  their  supporters,  ut  they 
also  ensure  that  some  voters  will  be  leprlved 
of  desired  Information. ^i  Of  court  >  much 
campaign  activity  produces  little  iforma- 
tion  for  the  electorate  anyway,  t  it  It  is 
far  from  obvious  that  the  Informa  ve  core 
will  be  preserved  by  candidates  If  i  >me  ac- 
tivity must  be  curtailed. 

In  contrast  to  expenditure  limits,  variety 
of  other  devices  are  available  whic  reduce 
political  Inequality  by  increasing  he  flow 
of  political  Information  to  the  el  ctorate. 
Their  Intent  is  not  to  restrict  the  activity 
of  some  candidates  but  to  ensure  Ithat  all 
candidates  have  at  least  some  opa>rtunity 
to  present  their  case.  They  are  not  ^mplete- 
ly  free  of  constitutional  difliculties.  »ut  they 
are  far  more  consistent  with  the  spist  of  the 
Constitution  than  are  ceilings  onj  political 
activity.  Bcause  of  this,  they  raise  less  sub- 
stantial constitutional  questions. 

The  most  commonly  discussed  levlce   to 


guarantee  at  least  a  minimum  amount  of 
exposure  for  candidates  Is  direct  public  sub- 
sidies for  campaigns.  Total  public  financing 
raise*  more  constitutional  questions  than 
do  the  infinite  variety  of  possible  matching 
schemes,  but  all  subsidy  proposals  Involve 
difficulties  concerning  the  equitable  treat- 
ment of  minor  parties. 

A  particularly  attractive  reform  proposal 
Is  an  expanded  system  of  tax  incentives  for 
political  contributions."  The  appeal  of  this 
approach  Is  greatly  enhanced  by  its  avoid- 
ance of  major  constitutional  problems.  Un- 
like direct  subsidies,  tax  Incentives  do  not 
require  Congress  to  develop  any  formula  for 
distributing  funds.  An  incentive  system  "per- 
mits the  realities  of  the  campaign — the  rela- 
tive Importance  of  the  major  versus  the 
minor  candidates — to  be  reflected  through 
the  separate  decisions  of  millions  of  tax- 
payers, thus  relieving  the  government  of  the 
necessity  and  the  onus  of  making  those  de- 
cisions Itself."  * 

A  practical  disadvantage  of  this  approach 
Is  that  we  cannot  be  sure  in  advance  that  It 
will  produce  an  appreciable  change  in  our 
campaign  finance  system.  States  apparently 
have  had  limited  success  with  varioxis  tax 
incentive  schemes."*  It  may  be  necessary, 
therefore,  to  provide  public  subsidies  even 
with  an  expanded  tax  Incentive  system. 

Other  proposals  would  serve  to  Increase 
equality  of  political  opportunity  to  a  lesser 
extent.  The  government  could  subsidize  cam- 
paign Information  brochures;  all  candidates 
could  receive  a  limited  number  of  postal 
franks:  broadcast  advertising  rates  for  politi- 
cal announcements  could  be  reduced  or  sub- 
sidized. By  themselves  none  of  these  pro- 
posals are  likely  to  have  much  impact,  but 
they  do  illustrate  positive  alternatives  to 
expenditure  limitations. 

Although  not  often  considered  In  this  con- 
text, the  equal  protection  doctrine  raises 
further  questions  about  the  constitutionality 
of  spending  limitations.  The  crucial  issue 
here  la  whether  ceilings  foster  an  Invidious 
discrimination  with  req>ect  to  some  class 
of  candidates.  If  so,  the  proposed  spending 
limitations  would  not  be  constitutional. 

One  could  argue  that  spending  limitations 
help  challengers  as  a  rxUe  by  preventing  In- 
cumbents from  exploiting  fully  their  superior 
fund-raising  capability.  For  example,  in  1972 
incumbent  Representatives  spent  on  average 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  their  challengers." 
A  strong  counterargument,  however.  Is  that 
relatively  few  Incumbents  would  actually  be 
forced  to  curtail  spending  if  Congress  enacted 
"reasonable"  ceUlngs  ($90 ,000-$  12. 000).  On 
the  other  hand  challengers  usually  need  to 
outspend  incumbents  by  a  sulistantlal  mar- 
gin if  they  are  to  win.  Only  ten  incumbent 
RepresenUtives  were  defeated  in  the  1972 
general  election;  on  average  they  spent  $40,- 
000  less  than  their  successful  opponents." 
Given  the  enormous  electoral  advantage  en- 
joyed by  incumbents  from  other  sources, 
spending  ceilings  probably  discriminate 
against  challengers.  A  study  of  campaign 
financing  concluded  that  "to  limit  the 
amount  of  money  which  a  candidate  may 
spend  does  not  equalize  political  opportunity; 
it  simply  aggravates  other  inequalities."'* 
And  these  other  Inequalities  favor  Incum- 
bents. 

The  list  of  official  allowances  and  subsidies 
available  to  members  of  Congress  is  long 
and  diverse.  Office  equipment,  district  office 
rent  and  equipment,  stationery,  postage,  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  service,  travel,  printing, 
government  publications,  radio  and  televi- 
sion recording  studios,  and  mass  mailing  as- 
sistance are  Just  a  few  of  the  perquisites 
of  office.-'*  Between  1961  and  1973  the  staff 
authorized  for  each  Representative  rose  from 
nine  to  seventeen.'"'  Since  1960  the  volume 
of  franked  mail  sent  from  congressional  of- 
fices has  tripled  and  now  exceeds  250  million 
pieces  annually."  The  point  Is  not  that  these 
resources  are  necessarily  turned  to  overtly 
political  ends  but  that  using  them  will  al- 


most Inevitably  have  beneficial  political  ram- 
ifications. 

A  neat  example  of  this  can  be  found  In 
the  timing  of  mass  mailings  from  House 
offices.  Many  Representatives  send  out  news- 
letters or  questionnaires  at  the  end  of  each 
Congress.  This  is  a  logical  time  to  report  on 
congressional  affairs,  but  it  also  happens 
to  mark  the  beginning  of  Intensive  pre-elec- 
tion campaigning.  The  pre-election  increase 
In  mass  mailings  is  reflected  In  the  work 
load  of  the  House  "folding  room."  more  for- 
mally known  as  the  Publications  Distribu- 
tion Service.  The  folding  room  has  special 
facilities  to  handle  mass  mailings,  so  most 
of  them  are  prepared  there.  As  we  would 
expect,  the  peak  work  load  occurs  immedi- 
ately before  an  election." 

By  keeping  In  touch  with  constituents, 
members  help  overcome  the  chief  political 
handicap  that  faced  many  of  them  initially— 
the  fact  that  relatively  few  voters  knew  them 
at  all  when  they  entered  politics.  Members 
understand  very  well  Stokes  and  Miller's 
conclusion  that  "recognition  carries  a  posi- 
tive valence;  to  be  perceived  at  all  is  to  be 
perceived  favorably."  ^  One  of  the  greatest 
political  advantages  of  Incumbency  flows 
from  this  quite  straightforwardly.  As  a  rule 
Incumbents  are  much  more  widely  known 
than  are  their  challengers.  To  the  extent 
that  spending  limitations  prevent  a  chal- 
lenger from  overcoming  this  recognition  ad- 
vantage, limitations  make  Incumbents  less 
vulnerable  at  the  polls." 

The  situation  confronting  challengers  is 
illustrated  in  Table  I.  In  House  districts 
contested  by  an  Incumbent,  about  half  the 
adults  were  unable  to  recall  either  candi- 
date's name  shortly  after  the  1964  and  1968 
elections;  almost  two-thirds  of  the  adults 
recognized  neither  candidate  after  recent 
mid-term  elections.  At  liest  only  a  third  of 
those  surveyed  could  recall  the  names  of 
both  candidates.  Most  Importantly,  while 
20  per  cent  of  those  stirveyed  know  only  the 
incumbent's  name,  a  mere  1  or  2  per  cent 
recognized  the  challenger  exclusively.  These 
flgiu-es  help  explain  why  challengers  must 
substantially  outspend  incumbents  to  defeat 
them  and  why  spending  limitations  would 
operate  to  entrench  Incumbents  even  more 
deeply  than  they  are  now." 

TABLE  1.-REC0GNITI0N  OF  INCUMBENTS  AND  CHALUN- 
GERS  IN  POST-ELECTION  SURVEYS 


Respondent  recognized  (percent) 

Year 

Challen-       Incum- 
ger  only    bent  only 

Both    Neither 

1964.... 
1966.... 
1968.... 
1970.... 

1.8          20.5 
1.0          18.1 
2.3          17.9 
1.0          21.5 

31.7    46.1  {n= 1.256). 
19.6    61.3(n-1.188). 
31.4    48.4(n-l,224). 
11.9    65.9  (n  =  1,374). 

If  further  electoral  reforms  are  enacted, 
the  government's  Interest  in  fostering  politi- 
cal equality  must  be  reconciled  with  the 
right  of  Individuals  to  exercise  their  consti- 
tutionally guaranteed  freedoms.  Unfortu- 
nately, current  measures  do  not  indicate  that 
constitutional  Issues  have  been  seriously 
considered.  The  problems  are  admittedly 
difficult  ones;  but  if  Congress  Ignores  the 
substantial  conflict  arUing  from  attempts  to 
reform  the  electoral  process,  then  the  courts 
will  be  left  with  the  task  of  fashioning  an 
acceptable  solution.  The  prospect  of  having 
major  electoral  rules  re-written  by  the  courts 
should  prod  Congress  into  considering  the 
constitutional  issues  Ukely  to  be  raised 
there. 
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court  the  record  of  the  ftirther  proceedings. 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall 
likewise  be  conclusive  If  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence. 

(Iv)  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Commissioner  or  to  set  it  aside, 
in  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judgment  of  the 
court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  upon  cer- 
tiorari or  certification  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  H.R.  69  Alternate  Form  of  Meeds  Amendment 


(Mr.  MEEDS  asked  and  -was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
previous  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
I  hereby  insert  in  the  Record  an  amend- 
ment I  propose  to  offer  to  title  I  of  H.R. 
69,  as  reported. 

I  am  presenting  my  proposed  amend- 
ment in  two  forms  either  of  which  will 
have  an  identical  result  in  the  wording  of 
section  132  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  I  pre- 
sent them  in  this  fashion  so  that  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  can  be  readily 
imderstood. 

The  proposed  amendment  follows: 

Amendment  to  H.R.  69 
Amend  Section  109  of  the  bill  by: 

(1)  Striking  all  the  language  after 
"arrangements"  on  line  8,  page  49,  down 
through  line  11  on  page  49  and  substituting 
in  lieu  thereof:  "(such  as  dual  enrollment, 
educational  radio  and  television,  and  mobile 
educational  services  and  equipment)  In 
which  such  children  can  participate  and 
meeting  the  requirements  of  clauses  (A) 
and  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  Section  131,  paragraph  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  such  Section,  and  clauses  (A)  and 
(B)  of  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
said  Section."; 

(2)  By  striking  the  words  "may  waive  such 
requirement"  on  line  16,  page  49,  and  sub- 
stituting in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "shaU 
waive  such  requirement  and  the  provisions  of 
Section  131(a)  (2)"; 

(3)  Inserting  after  "subsection  (a)"  on 
page  50,  line  2,  the  words  "upon  which 
determination  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(a)  and  Section  131(a)  (2)  shall  be  waived"; 
apd 

(4)  Adding  after  line  7  on  page  50  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(4)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  take 
any  final  action  under  this  Section  or  Sec- 
tion 807  (d),  (e),  or  (f)  untU  he  has  afforded 
the  State  and  local  educational  agency  af- 
fected by  such  action  at  least  60  days  no- 
tice of  his  proposed  action  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  with  respect  thereto  on 
the  record. 

(li)  If  a  State  or  local  educational  agency 
Is  dlssatUfled  with  the  Commissioner's  final 
action  after  a  hearing  under  subsection  (a), 
it  may  within  sixty  days  eifter  notice  of  such 
action,  file  with  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  such  State 
Is  located  a  petition  for  review  of  that  ac- 
tion. A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  cotirt  to 
the  Commissioner.  The  Commissioner  there- 
upon shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  on  which  he  based  his  action,  as 
provided  In  section  2112  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

(ill)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, If  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Conunlssioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,   and   shall  file  In  the 


Beginning  with  line  1  on  page  49,  strike 
out  everything  down  through  line  7  on  page 
50  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"PARTICIPATION  OF  CHILDREN  ENROLLED  IN 
PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

"Sec.  132.  (a)  To  the  extent  consistent  with 
the  number  of  educationally  deprived  chU- 
dren  In  the  school  district  of  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  who  are  enrolled  In  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  such 
agency  shall  make  provision  for  Including 
special  educational  services  and  arrange- 
ments (such  as  dual  enrollment,  educational 
radio  and  television,  and  mobUe  educational 
services  and  equipment)  In  which  such  chU- 
dren  can  participate  and  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  clauses  (A)  and  (B)  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  131, 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  such  sec- 
tion and  clauses  (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph 
(3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  said  section. 

"(b)(1)  If  a  local  educational  agency  Is 
prohibited  by  law  from  providing  for  the 
participation  in  special  programs  for  educa- 
tionally deprived  chUdren  enrolled  in  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  as  required 
by  subsection  (a),  the  Commission  shall 
waive  such  requirement  and  the  provisions  of 
section  131(a)(2)  and  shall  arrange  for  the 
provision  of  services  to  such  children  through 
arrangements  which  shall  be  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  If  the  Conunissloner  determines  that 
a  local  educational  agency  has  substantially 
failed  to  provide  for  the  participation  on  an 
equitable  basis  of  educationally  deprived 
ChUdren  enroUed  in  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  as  required  by  subsection 
(a),  he  shall  arrange  for  the  provision  of 
services  to  such  children  through  arrange- 
ments which  shall  be  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a)  upon  which  deter- 
mination the  provisions  of  paragraph  (a) 
and  section  131(a)(2)  shaU  be  waived. 

"(3)  When  the  Commissioner  arranges  for 
services  pursuant  to  this  section,  he  shall, 
after  consultation  with  the  appropriate  pub- 
lic and  private  school  officials,  pay  the  cost  of 
such  services  from  the  appropriate  allocation 
or  allocations  under  this  title." 

"(4)(i)  The  Ccanmlssioner  shall  not  take 
any  final  action  under  this  section  or  section 
807(d),  (e),  or  (f)  until  he  has  afforded  the 
State  and  local  educational  agency  affected 
by  such  action  at  least  60  days  notice  of 
his  proposed  action  and  an  opportunity  for 
a  hearing  with  respect  thereto  on  the  record. 

(11)  If  a  State  or  local  educational  agency 
Is  dissatisfied  with  the  Commissioner's  final 
action  after  a  hearing  under  subsection  (a) , 
It  may  within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such 
action,  file  with  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  such  State 
Is  located  a  petition  for  review  of  that  ac- 
tion. A  c<^y  of  the  petition  shall  be  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court 
to  the  Commissioner.  The  Conunissloner 
thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based  his  ac- 
tion, as  provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code. 

(lU)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  CoDMnis- 
sloner.  If  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shaU  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
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bis  prevloiu  action,  and  shall  1^  In  Xb» 
court  tb«  record  of  the  further  pittoeedings. 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  llact  shall 
likewise  be  conclusive  If  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence.  f 

(Iv)  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  th» 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the 
action  of  the  Commissioner  or  ito  set  tt 
aside,  in  whole  or  In  part.  The  ]u4pnent  of 
the  court  shall  be  subject  to  rev^iw  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provldjed  in  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 


TITLE  I  OP  THE  ELEMENTAflY  AND 
SECXDNDARY  EDUCATION  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1974  I 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remark«  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  in(3ude  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  69.  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1974,  as  reported  by  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
inadvertently  failed  to  provide  adequate 
authorization  for  the  offshore  areas — 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  vilrgln  Is- 
lands, and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands.  To  correct  this  ^tuation, 
I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  title  I 
of  H.R.  69  which  reads  as  folio  wis: 

Amendment  to  be  offered  by  Mrs.  Mink 
to  Title  I  of  HJl.  69:  "The  first  sehtence  of 
Section  103(a)(1),  beginning  on  line  13  on 
page  28,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  'Sec. 
103.  (a)(1)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  of 
this  paragraph  1  per  centum  of  the  amount 
appropriated  for  such  year  for  payments  to 
States  under  section  134(a)  (other  than  pay- 
ments under  such  section  to  Jurisdictions 
excluded  from  the  term  'State'  by  this  sub- 
section), provided,  however,  there  shall  be 
authorized  such  additional  sums  to  assure  at 
least  the  same  level  of  funding  i^der  this 
Title  as  in  FT  1973  for  Ouam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.' "  j^ 


AMENDMENTS  TO  H.R.  169 

(Mr.  SYMMS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  myself  or 
other  Members  will  offer  the  foUowing 
amendments  to  HJl.  69  when  the  House 
resumes  consideration  of  this  bill: 
Aamniifxirr  to  HH.  69,  As  RawpiKD 

Page  131,  Immediately  after  line  \k,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

AMKMDMXNT    OF    Tm.S    X    OP    THE    KLXMSNTAST 
AMD  SXCONOAKT    KBOCATIOM   ACT   OPIISSS 

Sk.  000.  intle  Z  of  the  Act,  as  redesig- 
nated by  section  301  (a)  of  this  Act,  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  thei  follow- 
ing new  section:  \ 
"moTEcnoif  or  rvm.  KKHTti 

"Sac.  1010.  No  program  shall  be  (assisted 
under  this  Act,  or  under  title  I  of  {the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education!  Act  of 
1965.  under  which  teachers  or  other  school 
employees,  or  other  persons  brought  into 
the  school,  use  psychotherapy  tecOiniques 
such  as  group  therapy  or  sensitivity  training. 
As  used  In  this  section,  group  therapy  and 
eensitivlty  training  mean  group  processes 
where  the  student's  Intimate  and  }>er8onal 
feelings,  emotions,  values,  or  beliefs  are 
openly  exposed  to  the  group  or  whejre  emo- 
tions, feelings,  or  attitudes  are  dlnjcted  by 


one  or  more  members  of  the  group  toward 
another  member  of  the  group  or  where  roles 
are  assigned  to  pupils  for  the  purpose  of 
classifying,  controlling,  or  predicting  be- 
havior.". 

Amkmomvnt  to  H.R.  69,  As  Rkpobtkd 
Page  131,  Immediately  after  line  15.  Insert 
the  following  new  section : 

AMENDIUENT    OF    TTTLS    X    OF    THE    ELXMXNTART 
AND    SECONDAKT     EDUCATION     ACT    OF     1965 

Sec.  006.  Title  X  of  the  Act.  as  redesig- 
nated by  section  201(a)  of  this  Act,  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

"pmoncnoN  of  pttpii.  rights 

"Sbc.  1010.  Nothing  in  this  Act,  or  in  title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,  shall  be  construed  or  applied  in 
such  a  way  as  to  authorize  the  participation 
or  use  of  any  child  in  any  research  or  experi- 
mentation program  or  project,  or  In  any 
pilot  project,  without  the  prior.  Informed, 
written  consent  of  the  parents  or  legal  gruard- 
lans  of  such  child.  All  instructional  ma- 
terial. Including  teachers'  manuals,  films, 
tapes,  or  other  supplementary  instructional 
materials  which  will  be  used  in  connection 
with  any  such  program  or  project  shall  be 
available  for  review  by  the  parents  or  guard- 
ians upon  verified  request  prior  to  a  child's 
being  enrolled  or  participating  in  such  pro- 
gram or  project.  As  used  In  this  secMon,  "re- 
search or  experimentation  program  or  proj- 
ect, or  pilot  project'  means  any  program  or 
project  designed  to  explore  or  develop  new  or 
unproven  teaching  methods  or  techniques.". 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


AifnrDifXNT  to  HJl.  69,  As  RcponcD 

Page  131.  Immediately  after  line  15.  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

AMENDMENT    OF    TRIX    X    OF    THS    IXEMENTAMT 
AND    SECONDAXT    EDUCATION    ACT    OF     I96S 

Sec.  906.  Title  X  of  the  Act,  as  redesig- 
nated by  section  201(a)  of  this  Act,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

PROTECTION    OF    PtJPIl,    RIGHTS 

"Sec.  1010.  Nothing  in  this  Act.  or  in  title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,  shall  be  construed  or  applied  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  infringe  upon  or  usurp 
the  moral  or  legal  right*;  or  responsibilities  of 
parents  or  guardians  with  respect  to  ths 
moral .  emotional,  or  physical  development  of 
their  children.". 

AXIXNDMENT     TO     HJl.     60,     AS     REPORTED 

Page  82,  strike  out  line  1  through  line  13, 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  301 
(b)  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  im- 
mediately after  "succeeding  fiscal  years"  the 
following:   "ending  prior  to  July   1,  1974"." 

Amendment  to  H.R.  69,  As  Reported 
Page  131,  Immediately  after  Une  15,  insert 
the  following  new  section : 

UMITATION   OM  AVAILABII.ITT   OF  CIXTAIN 
FUNDS 

Sec.  906.  Section  303  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(d)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 301  shall  lie  available  only  for  the  sup- 
port of  programs  or  projects  designed  to  as- 
sist in  the  cognitive  development  of  stu- 
dents, as  opposed  to  their  social  development 
or  behavioral  modification.". 

Amendment  To  Be  Offered  bt  Mr.  Stmms 
OF  Idaho 
I  move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  enacting 
clause  be  stricken. 


By  tmanlmous  consent,  leave  of 
absence  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rangel  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Rhodes)  ,  for  today,  on  accoimt  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  ,  for  today,  on  accoimt  of  offi- 
cial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Crane  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
HriNz) ,  for  5  minutes,  today,  and  to  re- 
vi':e  and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BowKM) ,  for  10  minutes,  to- 
day, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Heinz)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  Steelkan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Lent,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoGAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McDade,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  25. 

Mr.  RuppE,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RiEGLE)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr.  Ford,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burton,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Diggs,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  O'Hara,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Perkins,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  to  follow  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey 
during  consideration  of  the  funding  res- 
olution for  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  (H.  Res.  855)  in  the  House  today. 

Mr.  Frenzel,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  it  ex- 
ceeds two  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $470.25. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Heinz)  ,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Pkyser  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  ViYSSY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wtman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HosHER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Walsh. 
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Mr.  Kemp  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  In  two  In- 
stances. ,    ,      .    . 

Mr.  Conlan  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Young  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Baker  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HuBER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Heinz  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Shuster. 

Mr.  Pettis  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RiEGLE)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Wolff  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Reh). 

Mr.  GUNTER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BiAGGi  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Bradejias  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Burton  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dan  Daniel. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Udall  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  FVlton. 

Miss  Jordan. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California 
in  three  instances. 

Mr.  CoRMAN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  in  three  in- 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  CoNYERS  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  HUBERT  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Pncx. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  Gnm. 
Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr.  Studds  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rose. 

VLt.  Koch  in  five  Instances. 
Mr.  Kyros. 
Mr.  O'Hara. 
Ms.  Abzug  In  two  Instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BO"WEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  57  minutes  p.m.> ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
untU  Monday.  March  18,  1974,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  i-ule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2047.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  the  statistical 
supplement  to  the  report  on  the  stockpiling 
of  strategic  and  critical  materials  for  the  6 
months  ended  December  31,  1973,  pursuant 
to  50  U.S.C.  98c;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2048.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Commission  on  Productivity,  transmitting 
the  third  annual  report  of  the  Commission, 
pursuant  to  PubUc  Law  92-210;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

2049.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressioral  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  covering  calendar  year  1973 
on  third  country  transfers  of  U.S.  origin  de- 
fense articles  to  which  consent  has  been 
granted  under  the  provisions  of  section  3(a) 
(2)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  of  1968, 
as  amended,  and  section  505(a)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2050.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
anerce.  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  extend  the  appropriation  authori- 
zation for  reporting  of  weather  modification 
activities;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

2061.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Federal 
Affairs,  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpo- 
itttlon,  transmitting  a  report  for  the  month 
of  January  1974,  on  the  average  ntimber  of 
passengers  per  day  on  board  each  train  op- 
erated, and  the  on-time  performance  at  the 
final  destination  of  each  train  operated,  by 
route  and  by  railroad,  pursuant  to  section 
308(a)  (2)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
of  1970,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


SENATE  WTT.Ta  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

8.  1353.  An  act  to  deduct  from  gross  ton- 
nage In  determining  net  tonnage  those  ^aces 
on  board  vessels  used  for  waste  material;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

S.  1401.  An  act  to  establUh  rational  criteria 
for  the  mandatory  Imposition  of  the  sen- 
tence of  death,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3075.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  March  13,  1974,  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval  a 
bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  6119.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arturo 
Robles. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BTT.Ta  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  ttie  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DANIELSON:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  2637.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Peter  Boecas,  deceased;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-910).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FROEHUCH:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  8543.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of 
Vlorlca  Anna  Ohltescu,  Alexander  Ohltescu, 
and  Serban  George  Ghlteecu.  (Rept.  No. 
93-911).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  EZLBEBO:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 8.  1206.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Con- 
cepclon  Velasquez  Rlvas;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  93-912).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

PUBLIC  TiTT.Tfi  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADAMS: 

H.R.  13487.  A  blU  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance and  other  aid  to  railroads  and  raU- 
road-related  companies  to  acquire  and  im- 


prove equipment  and  faculties  necessary  for 
better  utUlzatlon  of  rolimg  stock  to  meet 
the  needs  of  commerce  and  the  national  de- 
fense, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Steele)  : 
H.R.  13488.  A  bill  to  discourage  the  use  of 
painful  devices  In  the  trapping  of  animals 
and  birds;   to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Flsherle.>. 
By  Mr.  COHEN: 
H.R.  13489.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  develop  standards 
relating  to  the  rights  of  patients  In  certain 
medical  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
EscH)  : 
HR  13490.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  greater 
conservation  of  energy  In  home  heating  and 
cooling  by  providing  an  Income  tax  deduction 
for  expenditures  made  for  more  effective  In- 
sulation and  heating  equipment  in  residen- 
tial structures;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
HJl  13491.  A  bUl  to  establish  certain  rules 
vrtth  respect  to  the  appearance  of  witnesses 
before  grand  Juries  In  order  better  to  protect 
the  constitutional  rights  and  Ubertles  of  such 
vintnesses  under  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
amendments  to  the  Constitution;  to  provide 
for  independent  Inquiries  by  grand  Juries, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DIGGS: 
HR  13492.  A  bUl  to  require  licensed  un- 
dertakers in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  fur- 
nish financial  statements  when  funeral  ar- 
rangements are  made;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

By    Mr.    FRENZEL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
ASHLET,  Mr.  Bbown  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Cleveland,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Corrra^ 
Mr.  CouoHLiK,  Mr.  Ckonin,  Mr.  Oil- 
man,   Mr.    MOAKLET,    Mr.    Roe,    Mr. 
Steiceb     of     Wisconsin,     and     Mr. 
Williams)  : 
Hit    13493.  A  blU  to  Improve  the  quality, 
reliability,  and  usefulness  of  data  on  urban 
mass  tran^ortatlon  systems  and  on  other 
urban    transport    <q>e(ratlons,    systems,    and 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  FRET: 
HJl.  13494.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  provide  serv- 
ice pension  to  certain  veterans  of  World  War 
I  and  pension  to  the  widows  of  such  vet- 
erans; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FULTON: 
H.R.  13495.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  Income  tax 
Incentives  to  Improve  the  economics  of  re- 
cycling waste  paper;  to  the  Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means.      ,-    „ 

By    Mr.    GUNTER    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Sexbeeling,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  TiKENAN,  Mr.  Bbown  of  Cal- 
ifornia, Mr.  Peppes,  Mr.  WHiTEHuasT, 
Mr.  RiECLE,  Ms.  Abzug,  Mr.  Waldie, 
Ms.  ScHEOEDEE,  Mr.  Bdrke  of  Massa- 
chusetts,    Mr.     Miller,      and     Mr. 
THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey) : 
HJl    13496.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  for  the  sus- 
pension of  excise  taxes  on  diesel  fuel  and 
special   motor  fuels,   and   to  roll  back  the 
prices  for  such  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HALEY: 
HJl.    13497.   A   bill   to   commemorate    the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  by  estab- 
lishing a  meeting  house  program,  by  making 
grants  available  to  each  of  the  several  States 
for  the  pxirpose  of  acquiring  and  restormg 
certain  historic  sites  with  a  view  to  desig- 
nating and  preserving  such  sites  for  use  as 
meeting  houses  in  connection  with  such  bl- 
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centennUl,  and  for  other  purposes;:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  insiUar  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HARRINOTON : 
HJl.  13498.  A  bdll  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  prohibit  public  utlllUes  from 
Increasing   any   rate   or   charge   for  electric 
energy,   by   means   of   any   fuel   adjustment 
clause  In  a  wholesale  rate  schedule,  In  order 
to  reflect  more  than  SO  percent  of  any  In- 
creased fuel  cost;  to  the  Committee  ob  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Comnierce.  I 
ByMr.  HARSHA:                            I 
HJt.  13499.  A  bill  to  amend  sectioii  402  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  seat- 
belts;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Vlrglhla: 
HJt.  13500.  A  bill  to  require  a  health  warn- 
ing on  the  labels  of  bottles  containing  cer- 
tain alcoholic  beverages;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  13501.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  ad- 
vertising of  alcohol  k:  beverages  is  not  a  de- 
ductible expense;  to  the  Committee  On  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  HOLT: 
HH.  13502.  A  bill  to  encourage  the|preser- 
vatlon  of  open  lands  in  or  near  urbitn  areas 
by  amending  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  that  real  property  ifhich  ts 
farmland,  woodland,  or  open  scenic  lend  and 
forms  part  of  an  estate  shall  be  valued,  for 
estate  tax  purposes,  at  its  value  as  fak'mland 
If  It  continues  to  be  used  as  such;  |  to  the 
Oonunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  HOWARD: 
HJt.  13603.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38.^'T7nitcd 
States  Code,  to  Improve  the  veteraqs'  edu- 
cation loan  program,  to  authorize  ad  action 
plan  for  employment  of  disabled  anjd  Viet- 
nam era  veterans,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  13504.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  incre^  the 
rates  of  educational  assistance  alloiTAnces; 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  tuition,  the 
extension  of  educational  assistance  entitle- 
ment, acceleration  of  payment  of  educational 
assistance  allowances,  and  expansion  of  the 
work-study  program;  to  establish  a  ^etnam 
Era  Veterans  Communication  Center  and  a 
Vietnam  Era  Advisory  Committee;  ^nd  to 
otherwise  improve  the  cducatlonitt  ^^^ 
training  assistance  program  for  veterfuos;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affadrs.  i: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvaate: 
H.R.  13505.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  exporta- 
tion of  fertilizer  from  the  United  States 
until  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ideter- 
mlnes  that  an  adequate  domestic  supply  of 
fertilizer  exists:  to  the  Committee  onJBank- 
mg  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Ms. J^bsth;, 
Mr.  Badiixo,  Mr.  Bbown  of  CWifor- 
nia.  Ml'.  Dellttms,  Mr.  Eowi^ps  of 
Calif omlft,  Mr.  Mtfcheix  of  llary- 
land,  Mr.  Nn,  Mr.  Rbclc,  mm  Mr. 
ToTTHo  of  Oeorgia) : 
H.R.  13506.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  tbe 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  provtdie  vet- 
erans' educational  assistance  and  home  loan 
benefits  to  Individuals  who  fulfill  their  obli- 
gation to  perform  alternative  civilian  Service 
under  the  selective  service  laws;  to  thelCom- 
mittee  on  Veterans"  Affairs.  r 

By  Mr.  LAGOM ARSINO :  { 

H.R.  13507.  A  bin  to  authorise  the  feecre- 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire  prlvat«' lands 
In  California  for  water  quality  contra^,  rec- 
reation, and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commif|ee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  LEHMAN:  | 

H.R.  13508.  A  bill  to  establish  a  universal 
food  service  program  for  children;  io  the 
Conunittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  McKINNET   (for  Mmnetf  and 

Mr.  Sasabii*)  :  i 

H.R.  13509.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Iiitemal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  any  Stltte  an 

additional  year  In  which  to  repay  adTancea 

made  before  January  1,  1974,  to  the  ^em- 


ployment account  of  such  State  iinder  title 
xn  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McSPADOEN: 
H.R.  13510.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  tbe  recently 
added  provision  for  the  establishment  of  pro- 
fessional standards  review  organizations  to 
review  services  covered  under  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs;  to  tbe  Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  de 
Luco,  Mr.  Vanoeb  Vzen,  Mr.  Cottes, 
Mr.  RuppE,  Mr.  Green  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  MuKTHA,  Mr.  Stokes,  and 
Mr.  BtntKE  of  Massachusets) : 
H.R.  13611.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  and 
full  time  employment  to  persons  who  are  un- 
employed and  underemployed  as  a  result  of 
the  energy  crisis;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  M06S  (for  himself,  Mr,  Din- 
CEix,  Mr.  RooNET  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Ek^KMARor,  Mr.  Po- 
OEix,  Mr.  HEurrosKi,  Mr.  Caknet  of 
Ohio,  Mrs.  Sxtujvan,  Mr.  Rkvss,  Mr. 

ASHLET,    Mr.    CoaMAN,    Mr.    HAltaiNC- 

TON,  and  Ms.  Abzug)  : 
H.R.  13512.  A  bill  to  regulate  commerce  and 
amend  the  Natural  Gas  Act  so  as  to  provide 
Increased  supplies  of  natural  gas,  oil,  and 
related  products  at  reasonable  prices  to  the 
oonsvuner,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe 
Conunittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  MOSS   (for  himself,  Mr.  Mrr- 

CAU'K,    Ms.    CHISHOLIf,    MrS.    COLXXNS 

of  Illinois,  Mr.  Dkinan,  Mr.  Edwasos 
of  California.  Mr.  En^xac,  Mr.  Polet, 
Mr.  FoKD,  Mr.  HECiTLEa  of  West  Vir- 
ginia,   Ms.    HOLTEMAN,    Mr.    JONES    Of 

North  Carolina,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Moa- 
CMN,  Ml.  Nix,  Mr.  Obet,  Mr.  O'Haea, 
Mr.     Rtan,     Ms.     Schroedee,     Mr. 
Stvdos,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of 
California.    Mr.     Yatron,    and    Mr. 
Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.  13513.  A  bill  to  regulate  commerce  and 
amend  the  Natiyal  Gas  Act  so  as  to  provide 
Increased   supplies  of  natural   gas,  oil,  and 
related  products  at  reasonable  prices  to  tbe 
coOEumer,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   tbe 
Commlttett  (m  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  MURPHT  of  New  York: 
H.R.    13514.   A   bill   to   amend   tbe  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  to  commissioned 
officers  of  the  Service  the  benefits  and  Im- 
munlUes  of  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Civil 
Relief  Act  of  1940,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  NEDZI: 
H.R.  13515.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  In- 
cumbent Librarian  of  Congress  shall  on  cer- 
tain conditions  be  deemed  a  congreesional 
employee  for  civil  service  retirement  pur- 
poses: to  tbe  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  PIKE: 
H.R.  13516.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide   low-interest  operatmg 
loans  to  small  businesses  seriously  affected 
by  a  shortage  in  energy-producing  materials; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  RAILSBACK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
vv  PONT,  and  Mr.  Harrington)  : 
H.R.  1S517.  A  bUI  to  provide  for  i^iproprUte 
access  by  tbe  Congress  to  information  re- 
quired  In  connection  with  proceedings  re- 
lating to  the  Impeachment  of  the  President 
or  the  Vice  President;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REID: 
H.R.  13518.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  extend  entitlement  to  health 
care  benefits  on  the  basis  of  age  under  the 
Federal  medical  insurance  program  (medi- 
care) to  all  persons  who  are  citizens  or  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States  aged  65  or  more; 
to  add  additional  categories  of  benefits  un- 
der the  program  (Including  health  mainte- 
nance and  preventive  services,  dental  serv- 


ices, outpatient  drugs,  eyeglasses,  hearing 
aids,  and  prosthetic  devices)  for  all  persons 
entitled  (whether  on  the  basis  of  age  or  dis- 
ability) to  the  benefits  of  the  program;  to 
extend  the  duration  of  benefits  under  the 
program  where  now  limited;  to  eliminate 
the  premiums  now  required  under  the  sup- 
plementary medical  insurance  benefits  part 
of  the  medicare  program  and  merge  that  part 
with  the  hospital  insurance  part;  to  elimi- 
nate all  deductibles;  to  eliminate  copay- 
ments  for  low-income  persons  under  the 
program,  and  to  provide,  for  others,  copay- 
ments  for  certain  services  or  items  but  only 
up  to  a  variable  income-related  out-of- 
pocket  expense  limit  (catastrophic  expense 
limit);  to  provide  for  pro^>ective  review  and 
approval  of  the  rates  of  charges  of  hospi- 
tals and  other  Institutions  under  the  pro- 
gram, and  for  prospective  establishment  (on 
a  negotiated  basis  when  feasible)  of  fee 
schedules  for  physicians  and  other  practi- 
tioners; to  revise  the  tax  provisions  for  fi- 
nancing the  medicare  program  and  increase 
the  Government  contribution  to  the  pro- 
gram; and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  13519.  A  bill  to  regulate  commerce 
by  assuring  adequate  supplies  of  energy  re- 
source products  will  be  available  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost  to  the  consumer,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  13520.  A  bill  to  amend  the  RailrcAd 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  reduce  from  65  to 
60  the  age  at  which  a  full  spouse's  annuity 
becomes  payable  (with  a  reduced  annuity 
becoming  payable  at  age  68) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RUPPE: 
H.R.  13521.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  improve 
the  manner  federal  election  campaigns  are 
conducted;  to  the  Committee  on  Hotise  Ad- 
ministration. 

By    Mr.    SARASIN    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Parris,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Blackbttrn, 

Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Dkr- 

wiNSKi,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Hastings, 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 

HoGAN,      Mr.      RiECLE,      and     Mrs. 

Schroeoer)  : 

HH.  13522.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  temporarily  reduce 

the  excise   tax  on  gasoline  by  3  cents  per 

gallon;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways   and 

Means. 

ByMr.  SHIPLEY: 
H.R.  13623.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  adver- 
tising of  alcoholic  beverageg  ts  not  a  deducti- 
ble expense;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  STEBLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BiEsm) : 
H.B.  18634.  A  bUl  to  provkie  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  States  for  improved  educa- 
tional services  for  exceptional  children;   to 
establish  a  National  Clearinghouse  on  Excep- 
tional Children;  and  for  other  piuposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  STEELMAN: 
H.R.    13525.   A   blU   to   amend   the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  making 
of  grants  to  assist  in  the  establishment  and 
initial  operation  of  agencies  and  expanding 
the   services   available   In   existing   agencies 
which  will  provide  home  health  services,  and 
to  provide  grants  to  public  and  private  agen- 
cies  to   train   professional    and    paraprofes- 
sional    personnel    to    provide    home    health 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Steed,  and  Ms.  Holtemax)  : 
HH.  13526.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  to  roll  back 
the  price  of  propane  gas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  THONE: 
H.B.  13527.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  to  roll  back 
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the  price  of  propane  gas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By     Mr.     VANIK     (for    himself,     Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.   Deinan, 
Mr.  EiLBERG,  Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr.  Gray, 
Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Helstoski.  Ms.  Holtzman,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Rosenthal,     Mr.     Seiberlinc,     Mr. 
Stark,  and  Mr.  Waldie)  : 
HR.  13528.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Impose  an  excise 
ux  on  certain  inventories  of  gasoline,  crude 
oil  and  petroleum  products,  for  the  purpose 
of  discouraging  the   accumulation  of  such 
commodities  in  excess  of  the  reasonable  de- 
mands of  Industrial,  business,  or  residential 
consumption;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE: 
HJl.  13529.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  airlines 
mutual  aid  agreement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate   and  Foreign   Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
HJt.   13530.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  trans- 
portation by  water  of  merchandise  between 
the  United  Sttaes  and  the  Virgin  Islands  ex- 
cept in  vessels  built  in,  and  documented  un- 
der the  laws  of,  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
HJl.  13531.  A  bill  to  provide  retirement 
annuities  for  certain  widows  of  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  who  died  before  the 
effective  date  of  the  survivor  benefit  plan; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
HJl.  13532.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
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Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  the  nonrecog- 
nitlon  of  the  gain  from  the  sale  of  the  prin- 
cipal residence  of  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  is  required  to  reside  In  Govern- 
ment-owned quarters  if  a  new  residence  Is 
purchased  within  1  year  after  such  member 
is  no  longer  required  to  reside  In  such  quart- 
ers; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 
H.J.  Res.  939.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  third  week  of  September  of  each  year  as 
"National  Medical  Assistants'  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
H.    Res.    983.    Resolution    relating   to   the 
serious  nature  of  the  supply,  demand,  and 
price  situation  of  fertilizer;  to  the  Commit" 
tee  oil  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  Res.  984.  Resolution  relating  to  the  seri- 
ous nature  of  the  supply,  demand,  and  price 
situation  of  fertilizer;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  McSPADDEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Jarman,  Mr.   Steed,  Mr.  Camp,  Mr. 
Jones  of  Oklahoma,  and  Mr.  Alex- 
ander) : 
H.  Res.  985.  Resolution  on  the  seriousness 
of  the  fertilizer  shortage;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MEZVINSKY: 
H.    Res.    986.    Resolution   relating    to    the 
serious  nature  of  the  supply,  demand,  and 
price  situation  of  fertilizer;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 
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MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

379.  By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho:  A  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  rel- 
ative to  the  streamflow  of  the  Snake  River: 
to  the  Committee  on  interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

380.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  relative  ta 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  regulations 
concerning  the  production  of  crude  oil;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PRIVATE  BILXS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
ByMr.  FLYNT: 

H.R.  13533.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 
A.  O.  Ooddard;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv. 

ByMr.REES: 

H.R.  13534.  A  bill  for  the  relief  <rf  Ester 
Libkind;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETI-nONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn. 

404.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Board  of  Administration,  Department  of 
Oklahoma,  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the 
U.S.A.,  Inc.,  relative  to  amnesty;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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CATTLEMEN  LOSING  MONEY 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  13.  1974 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  year  ago  the  newspapei's  and  television 
were  crowded  with  the  news  that  the 
cost  of  meat  was  pretty  high.  Ladles  were 
striking  at  the  grocery  stores.  Everyone 
was  complaining  about  it. 

Now  the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot  and 
the  cattlemen  are  losing  money  raising 
beef.  I  was  not  aware  of  this  situation 
as  I  do  not  have  a  cattle  rancher  in  my 
district  and  it  is  not  publicized  in  the 
news. 

Last  week  I  was  talking  to  a  rancher 
and  he  told  me  about  the  poor  financial 
condition  that  they  are  now  in.  Yester- 
day, buried  over  in  the  middle  of  the 
third  section  of  the  newspaper,  I  saw  an- 
other story  that  got  more  specific  about 
it. 

In  August  of  1973,  live  cattle  soared  to 
record  levels,  with  choice  steer  reaching 
a  peak  of  $58  per  hundred  pounds.  This 
same  type  of  beef  steer  sold  this  week  for 
$41  to  $42  per  himdred  pounds.  This  is 
a  good  drop  in  price,  but  where  the  cattle 
feeders  are  getting  caught  in  the  middle 
is  the  fact  that  the  price  of  com  has  gone 
skyrocketing.  Com  Is  now  moving  at  $3 
a  bushel,  and  this  means  that  feeding 
cattle  represents  a  tremendous  loss.  I 
read  of  an  example  where  a  man  and 
wife,  with  no  hired  labor,  ran  a  274-acre 
farm.  They  are  raising  300  cattle  per 
year.  Under  today's  present  cost  of  feed- 


ing cattle,  they  are  losing  $114  a  head. 
This  means  they  are  losing  over  $34,000 
this  year,  and  for  a  small  operator,  that 
would  take  him  completely  out  of  the 
market. 

When  we  are  quick  to  criticize  a  cattle 
rancher,  we  do  not  always  stop  to  realize 
that  he  is  also  caught  in  the  middle  of 
inflation.  If  he  is  feeding  cattle  to  round 
them  out,  he  must  be  buying  a  lot  of  com. 
When  he  is  paying  $3  a  bushel  for  com, 
it  is  going  to  cost  him  more  per  pound. 
With  the  natural  law  of  economics  gov- 
erning supply  ajid  demand,  the  excess 
cattle  that  are  now  available  have  forced 
the  market  price  down. 

As  this  cycle  gradually  eases  out  we 
will  see  higher  beef  prices,  because  the 
inevitable  inflationary  influences  will 
take  place.  An  interesting  phase  of  this 
development  is  the  fact  that  we  tried  to 
control  the  prices  of  beef.  Control  did  not 
work,  as  it  will  not  work  for  oil,  gais,  or 
for  any  other  commodity.  The  other 
interesting  feature  Is  that,  although  cat- 
tlemen were  severely  criticized  only  7 
months  ago  as  being  big  profiteers,  they 
are  now,  in  this  very  short  time,  losing 
more  than  they  made  last  year.  I  have 
not  heard  any  newsman  come  forward 
and  express  sorrow  or  regret  at  the 
tremendous  losses  that  the  cattlemen  are 
now  taking. 

It  is  another  example  of  the  fact  that 
price  controls  will  not  work.  The  cattle- 
men would  have  been  better  ofif  if  we  had 
never  tried  to  control  the  price;  if  we 
would  have  let  them  continue  all  last 
summer  to  place  the  cattle  in  the  market 
in  an  orderly  manner,  we  would  have 
been  able  to  maintain  a  more  orderly 
price  ratio  in  the  market.  I  am  hoping 


that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  will 
encourage  greater  agricultural  produc- 
tion, so  that  the  price  of  feeds  will  drop 
back  to  a  lower,  more  balanced  ratio. 

Price  control  will  never  work.  The 
cause  of  inflation  in  this  coimtry  is  the 
fact  that  we  have  excessive  Government 
spending  in  Washington.  The  first  term 
that  Lyndon  Johnson  was  President,  his 
budget  was  $100  biUion.  Ten  years  later, 
this  Congress  is  discussing  a  $304  billion 
budget.  As  long  as  Congress  continues  to 
overspend  and  to  go  in  for  excessive  Gov- 
ernment spending,  we  are  leading  this 
country  into  excessive  inflation.  We  must 
balance  the  budget  and  we  must  reduce 
excessive  Federal  spending. 


THIS  LIFE  WE  TAKE 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  13.  1974 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Friends  Committee  on  Legislation  pub- 
lished an  article  entitled  "This  Life  We 
Take"  by  Trevor  Thomas  which  is  a  case 
against  the  death  penalty.  While  the 
Senate  debates  the  question  whether  to 
reimpose  the  death  penalty  in  the  United 
States  in  certain  circumstances,  we  must 
be  ever  cognizant  of  the  right  to  life. 

The  Interest  In  which  this  distin- 
guished body  must  consider  whether  to 
take  the  life  of  another  voluntarily  must 
be  with  an  eye  on  the  direction  of  civil- 
ization. Let  us  all  lend  our  support  to  the 
direction  which  will  lead  men  from  vio- 
lence. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  bf  ve  the 
article  by  Mr.  Thomas  printed  |in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  thes?  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  jptECORD. 
as  follows: 

This  Lux  We  Take — A  Case  Acaii^ 

Death  Penaltt 

(By  Trevor  Tbomas) 

(Published  by  the  Friends  Comml 

Legislation) 

A  Man  Who  Changed  His  Mln' 

Ernest   Gowers,   Chairman  of   th<tf  British 

Royal  Conunlsslon  on  Capital  PunUhment: 

"Before  serving  on  the  Royal  ConSalsslon, 

I,  like  most  other  people,  had  given    .o  great 

thought  to  this  problem.  If  I  had  bei  a  asked 


for  my  opinion,  I  should  probably  b 
that  I  was  In  favor  of  the  death 
and  disposed  to  regard  abolitionists 
pie    whose    hearts    were    bigger    th 


ve  said 

tenalty, 

is  peo- 

thelr 


heads.  Four  years  of  close  study  of  t  le  sub- 
ject gradually  dispelled  that  feeling  In  the 
end  I  became  convinced  that  the  al  >lltlon- 


Ists  were  right  In  their  conclusions  t 


could   not   agree   with   all   their   an  imeuts 


wh  :h 


ai  1 


trlt 
sente   ced 


st«  e 


la! 


nlgl 


"The   only    moral    ground    on 
State  could  conceivably  possess  the 
destroy  human  life  would  be  If  this 
dispensable  for  the   protection  or 
tion  of  other  lives.  This  places  the 
of  proof  on  those  who  believe  that 
punishment  exercises  a  deterrent  e 
the  potential  criminal.  Unless  they 
tabllsh  that  the  death  penalty  does, 
protect   other  lives   at  the   expense 
there  is  no  moral  Justification  for  t 
to  'take  life'." 

Rev.  Dana  McLean  Grefley,  Rabbi 
B.   Glttelsohn,  Rt.  Rev.  Monslgnor 
J.   Riley.   Members  of  the  subcomm 
the  Massachusetts  Commission  to 
the  Advisability  of  Abolishing  Caplt 
Ishment. 

The  man  sits  In  a  cage  of  steel 
Crete  under  a  single  bright  light  tha 
around  the  clock.  He  has  been 
Jury  of  his  peers.  Judged  and 
die.  He  has  killed  and  now  society, 
the  anonymous  machinery  of  the 
kUl  blm.  He  has  been  brought  here 
that  appointment  with  death. 

Two  guards  will  watch  him  this 
so  that  be  can  do  no  violence  to 
Before  setting  down  for  the  long 
offer  tobacco  and  a  variety  of  food 
last  "hearty"  meal. 

After  an  eternity  of  night  they 
beginning  of  a  new  day  and  a  last 
fast.  There  will  be  no  reprieve.  The 
death,  eo  Impossible,  so  unlmaglnalle 
come.  Now  the  warden  and  the  cap 
the   guards   move   down   the   long 
toward    the   cell.    A    physician    harm 
stethoscope  across  his  chest,  its 
dangling  like  an  obecene  umbilical 

Shoeless,     he     walks — or     is     carr 
dragged — between  two  guards 
green  door  of  the  octagon  chamber 
he  is  strapped  to  a  metal  chair;  first 
the  chest,  then  the  stomach  and 
and  leg.  A  giiard  connects  the  black 

Outside,  the  physician  adjusts  the 
scope  to  bis  ears.  Twelve  witnesses 
people,  as  required  by  law,  watch 
thick  glass  windows. 

Each   step   of   the  ritual    Is 
checked   again.   The  last   guard   step 
the  chamber  and  seals  the  door, 
tioner  makes  his  motions,  Inside  liqvld 
gurgles  Into  a  well  beneath  the  chali 
of  cyanide  eggs  is  Immersed  In  the 
combination    produces    deadly    hydn 
acid  gas,  sweet -smelling  like  peach  bl 

The   man   In   the   metal   chair 
throws  his  weight  against  the  stra; 
final  convulsive  bid  for  life.  Mlnuti 
The  head  snaps  back,  then  slumps 
The  physician  bears  the  pounding,  st 
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heart  hesitate,  become  faint  and  then  stop. 
He  notes  the  official  time  on  the  appropriate 
charts.  The  man  Is  pronounced  dead. 

In  California,  death  is  by  gas.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Jersey  and  Tennessee  the  con- 
demned die  by  electrocution.  New  Hampshire, 
Kansas,  and  Washington  hang  the  prisoner 
"by  the  neck  until  dead."  In  Utah  he  may  be 
shot  or  hanged.  From  1930  through  1969, 
nearly  four  thousand  men  and  women  were 
legally  executed  in  the  United  States. 

Why?  For  many  the  answer  Is  obvious — 
to  protect  the  rest  of  us,  or  to  serve  as  a 
warning  and  prevent  repetition  of  the  crime. 
Others  argue  in  the  name  of  Justice,  or  re- 
venge. 

Then  why  have  some  states  and  not  others 
outlawed  capital  punishment?  Does  the  de- 
struction of  an  occasional  criminal  protect 
any  of  us?  Is  the  penalty  a  Just  one?  If  it  Is 
evil  for  us  to  take  life  as  individuals,  do  we 
compound  that  evil  by  killing  in  the  name 
of  the  state? 

These  are  questions  which  have  social  and 
moral  implication  for  us  all.  They  demand 
that  we  cast  off  old  prejudices  in  our  search 
for  the  truth;  that  we  put  to  use  the  know- 
ledge of  criminologists  and  psychiatrists; 
that  we  and  our  legislators  take  a  careful 
look  at  present  practices.  This  pamphlet  Is 
one  attempt  to  throw  light  Into  some  of  the 
dark  corners  of  that  ancient  institution, 
legal  killing. 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  EKD 

The  first  record  of  abolition  of  capital 
punishment  was  by  edict  of  King  Leopold  of 
Tuscany  In  1786,  followed  by  Joseph  U  of 
Austria  In  1787.  Yet  the  English  courts  In 
1800  punished  over  200  offenses  by  death. 
One  might  forfeit  his  life  for  stealing  five 
shillings,  fishing  in  private  streams,  or  rob- 
bing a  rabbit  warren. 

In  1801,  a  boy  thirteen  years  old 
hanged  In  England  for  stealing  a  spoon.  An- 
other boy,  ten  was  sentenced  to  death  for 
murder  In  1748.  The  Judges  all  ruled  It  proper 
to  bang  the  child  because,  ".  .  .  the  example 
of  this  boy's  punishment  may  be  a  means 
of  deterring  other  children  from  the  like 
offenses."  >  And  Just  as  certainly,  the  Judges 
reasoned,  no  one  would  risk  his  neck  for  five 
shillings.  They  were  wrong.  In  fact,  picking 
pockets.  Itself  punishable  by  death,  thrived 
at  public  hangings  "when  everybody  was 
looking  up."  Stealing  Increased  to  a  point 
where  bankers  from  214  English  towns  peti- 
tioned Parliament  for  milder  punishment 
that  could  be  enforced.  By  1819  there  were 
more  than  twelve  thousand  similar  petitions. 

But  when  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  introduced 
a  bill  in  1810  to  abolish  the  death  penalty 
for  stealing  five  shillings  from  a  shop,  not 
a  single  Judge  would  support  him.  He  was 
told  such  a  law  might  even  lead  to  abolition 
for  stealing  from  a  dwelling  house  and  then 
no  man  "could  trust  himself  for  an  hour 
without  the  most  alarming  apprehensions 
that,  on  his  return,  ever  vestage  of  his  prop- 
erty will  be  swept  away  by  the  hardened 
robber." 

Gradually  public  opinion  did  away  with 
the  greatest  number  of  capital  crimes  in  Eng- 
Ituid.  The  dire  predictions  did  not  come  to 
pass.  In  fact,  such  crimes  decreased  after 
partial  abolition. 

After  a  four-year  investigation  by  a  Royal 
Commission,  Parliament  passed  the  Homicide 
Bill  of  1957.  eliminating  three-fourths  of  the 
remaining  crimes  subject  to  execution.  Eight 
years  later  Great  Britain  abolished  capital 
punishment  for  a  trial  period  of  5  years.  In 
October,  1965,  the  House  of  Commons  ap- 
proved a  bill  introduced  by  abolitionists  al- 
most 20  years  before:  155  years  after  Sir 
Romilly  failed  in  his  effort  to  stop  the  hang- 
ing of  thieves.  The  new  law  allows  the  Judge 
passing  sentence  for  a  crime  formerly 
punishable  by  death  to  set  the  number  of 
years  to  be  served  before  the  prisoner  can  be 
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considered  for  parole.  Before  abolition,  a 
murderer  who  escaped  the  gallows  or  received 
a  life  sentence  served  an  average  of  eight 
to  ten  years  before  parole. 

Britain's  legislators,  having  studied  the  evi- 
dence of  the  last  two  centuries,  in  1969  have 
decided  that  the  death  penalty  is  not  a  de- 
terrent to  serious  crime,  but  an  affront  to 
humanity.  In  December,  1969,  the  abolition 
of  capital  punishment  was  made  permanent. 

THE  TREND  IN  CAPrTAL  FTTNISRMENT 

The  world  trend  Is  toward  abolition  of  the 
death  penalty.  Over  the  past  century  more 
and  more  legislative  bodies  have  abolished 
It.  Those  countries  which  still  retain  the 
death  penalty  use  It  less  frequently.  A  United 
Nations  study  reports  that  "In  general,  the 
modern  tendency  Is  more  and  more  to  drop 
the  mandatory  character  of  the  death  pen- 
alty." =  Another  study,  for  the  Council  of 
Europe,  noted  an  "undoubted  decline  in  cap- 
ital punishment"  In  European  countries.' 

The  1968  up-dating  by  the  UN  of  its  capi- 
tal  punishment  report*  lists  16  countries 
whose  laws  do  not  provide  the  death  penalty 
for  any  offense.  However,  since  most  execu- 
tions are  for  the  crime  of  murder,  a  more 
accurate  Index  to  the  prevalence  of  the  death 
penalty  is  the  number  of  coimtrles  which 
do  not  invoke  death  for  any  form  of  murder. 
The  UN  report  lists  26  such  countries.  (See 
back  cover.) 

Countries  may  keep  the  death  penalty  on 
their  statute  books  but  not  tise  it.  This  is  de 
facto  abolition,  as  contrasted  to  removal  by 
law  (de  Jure  abolition).  Belgium,  Liechten- 
stein, Luxembourg  and  the  Vatican  State  are 
abolitionist  de  facto. 

The  UN  also  reports  a  general  trend  toward 
limiting  the  categories  of  offenses  for  which 
the  death  penalty  Is  exacted.  The  trend  Is  to 
apply  It  less  often  for  crimes,  such  as  mur- 
der, to  which  it  has  traditionally  applied. 
However,  there  is  a  slight  contrary  tendency 
to  Invoke  It  for  economic  and  political  crimes. 

For  some  time  the  legislative  direction  has 
been  toward  making  ci^ltal  punishment  a 
discretionary  rather  than  a  mandatory  pen- 
alty. In  many  countries  the  death  sentence 
is  mandatory  only  for  very  specific  crimes, 
or  in  special  courts,  such  as  military  courts. 
Where  capital  punishment  Is  mandatory.  It 
Is  primarily  for  murder  and  crimes  against 
the  security  of  the  state. 

The  trend  away  from  capital  punishment 
Is  disrupted  In  time  of  war.  Abolitionist 
countries  may  restore  the  death  sentence, 
as  did  Italy,  which  was  abolitionist  until 
1928,  when  the  death  penalty  was  brought 
back  for  crimes  against  "national  security." 
By  1930,  capital  punishment  was  again  wp' 
plied  for  felonies  as  well.  Germany  had  the 
death  penalty  before  the  Nazis  came  to  power 
and  made  a  death-house  of  Europe.  In  war- 
time, even  the  abolitionist  countries  rein- 
troduced the  death  penalty  on  a  limited 
scale.  Belgulm,  the  Netherlands,  and  Norway 
executed  traitors,  persons  guilty  of  war 
crimes,  and  collaborators  with  the  enemy. 
After  the  war,  the  death  penalty  was  abol- 
ished In  both  Italy  and  West  Germany,  and 
other  abolition  countries  returned  to  their 
pre-war  status.  France  and  Spain  still  exact 
the  death  penalty.  The  Soviet  Union  once 
reserved  death  for  "political  crimes";  now 
the  penalty  applies  to  economic  crimes  as 
well  as  murder,  spying  and  sabotage.  Eco- 
nomic crimes  Include  money  speculation, 
large-scale  embezzlement  of  state  property, 
and  counterfeiting. 

In  the  United  States  the  trend  Is  also  away 
from  the  use  of  capital  punishment. 
Although  death  may  stlU  be  imposed  by  40 
states,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
federal  government,  in  actual  practice  there 
Is  a  steady  decline  In  executions.  In  1935 
there  were  109  executions,  83  In  1960,  7  in 
1965,  and  none  since  two  persons  were  exe- 
cuted in  1967.=  Under  the  constitutional  chal- 
lenges which  have  been  raised  against  the 
death  penalty  since  1968,  all  pending  execu- 
tions have  been  stayed.  There  are  close  to  500 
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persons  on  death  rows  in  the  United  States 
awaiting  the  outcome  of  court  challenges. 

Ten  states  have  abolished  the  death 
penalty  for  all  crimes — Alaska,  Hawaii.  Iowa, 
tLlne,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Mexico, 
Oregon,  West  Vlrgmia  and  Wisconsin. 
Another  four  states  retain  the  death  penalty 
only  for  such  crimes  as  treason,  killing  a  po- 
liceman, or  kUllng  of  a  prison  guard  by  a 
life-term  prisoner — New  York,  North  Dakota, 
Rhode  Island  and  Vermont.  Montana  has  not 
had  an  execution  since  the  early  forties. 

The  first  state  to  abolish  capital  punish- 
ment was  Michigan  In  1847.  The  most  recent 
Is  New  Mexico  In  1969.  Ten  states  have 
abolished  the  death  penalty,  then  re-estab- 
lished It.  Delaware,  the  most  recent  to  change 
Its  law,  abolished  the  death  penalty  m  1958. 
then  retasUted  It  In  1961.  after  the  slaying 
of  an  89-year-old  woman  by  a  young  Negro 
man.  Oregon,  abolitionist  from  1916  to  1920, 
revived  capital  punishment  until  1964,  when 
voters  repealed  the  death  penalty. 

Restoration  of  capital  punishment  In  these 
ten  states,  as  In  Delaware,  has  usually  fol- 
lowed a  particularly  brutal  crime,  or  an  In- 
crease In  the  crime  rate.  The  death  penalty 
was  again  made  law  despite  the  fact  that  Its 
existence  or  absence  does  not  affect  the  num- 
ber of  annual  murders.  Five  of  the  states 
which  restored  the  death  penalty  did  so  un- 
der the  Impact  of  the  crime  wave  at  the  end 
of  World  War  I,  which  affected  death  penalty 
and  abolition  states  alike.  Lawmakers  bowed 
to  the  demands  for  righteous  vengeance  and 
reinstated  the  death  penalty.  Thorsten  Sellln, 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Bociologlst 
has  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  homicide 
rates  of  states  which  have  experimented  with 
abolition  then  revived  the  death  penalty.  He 
concluded  that  abolition  had  no  visible  ef- 
fect on  those  states'  homicide  rates." 

For  the  first  time  In  history,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Justice  now  stands  op- 
posed to  the  death  penalty.  "Modern  penology 
with  Its  correctional  and  rehabilitation  skills 
affords  far  greater  benefits  to  society  than 
the  death  penalty  which  Is  inconsistent  with 
Its  goals." ' 

Discussing  the  trend  away  from  the  death 
penalty,  the  Neva  York  Hearld  Tribune  said, 
edltorlaUy: 

"These  states  (with  abolition)  have  not 
found  that  the  lack  of  a  supreme  penalty  has 
affected  their  crime  rate;  careful  comparisons 
of  states,  region  by  region,  shows  that  capital 
punishment  does  not  have  the  deterrent  ef- 
fect which  is  alleged  as  Its  principal  social 
excuse.  The  ntunber  of  executions,  even  in 
states  which  retain  the  death  penalty.  Is  de- 
clining more  rapidly  than  the  homicide  rate 
which  indicates  a  public  revvdslon  which  has 
not  yet  found  expression  in  statutes. 

"Over  the  centuries,  society  has  moved 
away  from  the  crueler  forms  of  inflicting 
legal  death;  it  has  limited  the  number  of 
capital  crimes;  banned  public  executions; 
tended  to  be  less  ready  to  carry  existing  laws 
to  extremes.  Evidently,  capital  punishment 
Itself  Is  becoming  outdated  ...  as  the  public 
conscience  becomes  more  and  more  aware  of 
the  possibilities  for  fatal  error,  of  the 
capriciousness,  of  the  relative  Ineffectuallty 
of  the  death  penalty.  Its  end  Is  inevitable  and 
should  be  hastened." 

OT7T   OP    FEAR    FOR    OVR    LIVES 

The  most  persuasive  argximent  for  capital 
punishment  is  that  the  threat  of  death  keeps 
people  from  committing  murder  and  other 
capital  crimes.  The  argument  goes  something 
like  this: 

(a)  People  do  not  commit  crimes  because 
they  fear  punishment, 

(b)  Therefore,  since  people  fear  death  more 
than  anything  else,  the  death  penalty  will 
better  prevent  capital  crimes  than  any  other 
form  of  punishment. 

Though  not  supported  by  evidence,  this 
argument  Is  advanced  as  fact  whenever  the 
Issue  comes  before  a  legislative  body.  The 
real  question  Is  whether  the  Individual  who 
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commits  a  capital  crime  considers  the 
death  penalty  before  he  acts — whether  the 
fear  of  death  t»  sufficient  to  prevent  murder. 
We  know  this  much — that  the  threat  of 
death  failed  to  stop  13,650  Americans  who 
committed  the  crime  of  murder  In  1968.  Nor 
did  It  have  any  effect  on  those  who  also  took 
their  own  lives — 64  at  the  461  Callfornlans 
who  killed  In  1957  conmiltted  suicide  after- 
ward. Nor  did  it  prevent  passion  murders — 
2^;  of  those  Callfornlans  executed  between 
1943  and  1963  who  In  a  rage  had  killed  their 
wives,  mistresses,  or  girl  friends.  Prisoners 
trying  to  escape  have  killed  gtiards  In  the  very 
shadow  of  the  gallows  or  gas  chamber.  There 
are  even  Instances  of  murder  and  attempted 
murder  by  off-duty  law  enforcement  officers, 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  (theoreti- 
cal) penalty  for  kUllng.  The  penalty  Is  even 
less  a  threat  to  the  mentally  ill.  but  psychi- 
atric evaluations  made  at  California's  San 
Quentln  prison  over  a  15-year  period  reveal 
that  a  majority  of  those  executed  were  emo- 
tionally unstable,  psychoneurotic,  or  psyclio- 
pathlc. 

One  of  the  most  striking  bits  of  evidence 
before  the  Royal  Commission  of  1066  was 
from  the  Bristol  prison  chaplain  who  pointed 
out  that  of  167  persons  awaiting  execution 
In  that  prison,  164  had  previously  witnessed 
at  least  one  execution!  What  woxild  the  Med- 
ical Association  say  of  the  value  of  polio  vac- 
cine if  It  were  found  that  of  167  polio  cases, 
164  had  been  treated  with  that  vaccine? 

Nearly  thirty-two  percent  of  those  exe- 
cuted in  California  (1943-1963) ,  killed  In  the 
course  of  a  robbery.  If  a  thief  Is  surprised 
he  often,  rather  than  risk  capture,  (prob- 
able penalty  five  years)  "chooses"  to  shoot  It 
out,  and  is  caught,  gun  in  hand.  Does  he 
weigh  the  penalty  for  armed  robbery  against 
that  for  murder  the  Instant  before  he  pulls 
the  trigger?  No;  for  this  act,  like  other  crimes 
of  violence.  Is  usually  committed  in  a  blind 
rage  or  under  great  mental  stress  which 
shuts  out  any  thoughts  of  penalty. 

Thousands  have  not  been  deterred  by  the 
threat  of  the  death  penalty.  It  Is  not  possible 
to  prove  that  a  single  potential  murderer  was 
ever  deterred.  Ask  yourself;  Is  fear  of  the 
death  penalty  the  primary  reason  that  you  do 
not  kill  a  neighbor  with  whom  you  may  be 
in  violent  disagreement?  Social  scientists  and 
psychiatrists,  ministers  and  criminologists 
know  that  this  Is  not  the  case;  that  love,  de- 
sire for  approval  and  acceptance,  favorable 
personal  relationships,  environment  and 
other  ciiltural  factors  all  play  greater  roles 
than  fear  In  controlling  or  giving  direction 
to  antl-soclal  impulses.  The  "fear  of  death" 
theory  omits  another  large  factor — the  in- 
ability of  most  people  to  comprehend  their 
own  destruction.  Even  men  on  death  row 
cannot  believe  "this  will  happen  to  me." 

But  the  opponents  of  abolition  will  still 
Insist,  what  about  the  hardened  criminal, 
the  premeditated  murderer?  If  he  Is  a  rarity, 
the  lives  he  takes  are  no  less  precious.  Can  we 
be  sure  the  death  penalty  does  not  deter 
him? 

This  we  know;  the  man  who  kills  has  not 
been  deterred  by  the  threat  of  capital  pun- 
ishment. The  claim  that  the  penalty  prevents 
murder,  or  that  execution  Is  a  Just  punish- 
ment for  murder  Is  a  belief,  not  a  fact.  That 
abstract  rarity,  the  person  whose  hand  may 
be  stayed  from  killing  because  of  the  death 
penalty  Is  a  phantom,  unknown  and  unde- 
tected. Neither  do  statistical  studies,  by 
themselves,  finally  decide  the  case  for.  or 
against,  the  death  penalty. 

What  all  careful  evaluation  of  homicide 
rates  before  and  after  abolition  do  reveal  Is 
that  In  the  long  run  changes  In  the  homicide 
rates  are  unrelated  to  the  death  penalty.  If 
capital  punishment  prevent  murder,  the 
murder  rate  should  Increase  when  the  death 
penalty  Is  removed.  In  case  after  case  of 
countries  and  states  with  and  without  the 
penalty  no  such  correlation  can  be  shown. 
This  is  a  fact  corroborated  by  extensive  study. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Capital  Punish- 
ment sat  for  four  years  heard  innumerable 
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witnesses,  and  sifted  hundreds  of  documents. 
They  visited  Norway,  Sweden,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land and  the  United  States  to  hear  further 
evidence  In  those  countries.  In  1953,  the 
Commission  reported  that  "whether  the 
death  penalty  Is  used  or  not,  both  death  pen- 
alty and  abolition  states  show  homicide  rate^ 
which  suggest  that  these  rates  are  condi- 
tioned by  other  factors  than  the  death  pen- 
alty " — another  way  of  saying  there  is  n  > 
deterrent  effect. 

Further,  "the  general  conclusion  which  we 
have  reached  is  that  there  is  no  clear  evi- 
dence m  any  of  the  figures  we  have  examine  i 
that  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  ha'? 
led  to  an  Increase  In  the  homicide  rate  o- 
that  Its  re-lntroductlon  has  led  to  a  fall."  ' 

Following  the  Royal  Commission's  findings. 
Parliament  passed  a  bill  In  1957  which  re- 
duced the  number  of  crimes  punishable  by 
death.  It  also  introduced  the  concept  for 
"diminished  responsibility"  Into  law,  where- 
by a  man  accused  of  a  capital  crime  could 
be  found  guilty  of  a  non-capital  crime,  thu; 
saving  him  from  death,  upon  presentation  of 
psychiatric  proof  of  substantial  mental  dis- 
order. 

Finally,  In  1965.  also  on  the  basis  of  the 
Royal  Commission  study.  Parliament 
abolished  capital  punishment.  It  did  so  de- 
spite the  fact  that  79%  of  Brl tains  either 
oppo.sed  abolition  or  were  uncertain.  Over- 
whelming proof  and  careful  evaluation  out- 
weighed emotional  arguments  in  the  minds 
of  British  legislators.  (Sldeny  Silverman,  the 
bills  author,  said.  "We  don't,  in  matters  of 
life  and  death,  think  it  Is  right  to  decide 
what  is  Just  or  unjust  by  a  spot,  unconsid- 
ered reaction  taken  on  the  street  corner  or 
in  a  club  or  pub.") 

The  conclusions  of  the  Royal  Commission 
were  reconfirmed  by  Marc  Ancel's  United 
Nations  study.  While  reporting  that  many 
governments  reserve  Judgment  on  whether 
the  death  penalty  Is  or  Is  not  a  deterent.  he 
concluded  that  all  the  information  avail- 
able appears  to  confirm  that  such  a  removal 
(of  the  death  penalty)  has,  in  fact,  never 
been  followed  by  a  notable  rise  In  the 
Incidence  of  crime  no  longer  punishable  with 
death." 

These  conclusions  are  borne  out  in  small- 
scale  studies.  Philadelphia  had  more  known 
murders  60  days  following  five  highly  pub- 
licized executions  than  In  the  60  days  be- 
fore." Either  the  state  killings  stimulated  the 
crime  of  murder,  or  other  unknown  factors 
were  responsible.  The  only  certain  fact  Is 
that  the  "lesson"  did  not  take.  Murder  in- 
creased. 

Suppose,  In  this  Instance,  there  had  been 
no  death  penalty  and  no  executions.  Wbav 
would  have  happened  In  these  60  days?  More 
murders,  or  less?  There  of  course  can  be  no 
verifiable  answer,  only  speculation  and  opin- 
ion. 

Another  study  of  the  effect  of  executions — 
this  time  on  a  state-wide  level — points  to 
the  possibility  that,  though  the  homicide 
rate  may  drop  after  an  execution.  It  is  can- 
celed out  by  abnormal  rise  Just  prior  to  the 
execution  date. 

An  analysis  of  homicide  rates  in  California 
from  1946  to  1955  on  the  week  before  and 
after  executions  showed  that  while  a  peak 
in  murder  normally  occurred  on  Saturday- 
Sunday.  It  occurred  on  Thursday-Friday 
during  execution  weeks.  (Until  recently, 
executions  were  on  Friday  at  10  a.m..  in 
California.)  To  the  author  of  the  study.  Wil- 
liam F.  Graves,  M.D.,  this  fact  suggested  a 
"brutalizing  effect"  of  the  death  penalty. 
The  death  penalty  was  found  to  have  no 
overall  deterrent  effect.'" 

Any  deterrent  value  In  punishment  de- 
pends upon  swiftness  and  certainty.  Yet  capi- 
tal punishment  Is  the  most  uncertain  pun- 
ishment on  the  statute  books.  In  1963.  there 
were  21  persons  executed  In  the  United 
States.  In  the  same  year,  there  were  8.404 
cases  of  miu-der  and  non-negligent  man- 
slaughter. 
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These  are  odds  of  better  than  iOO  to  1 
against  a  murderer  paying  the  death  penalty 
In  California,  In  1963,  the  uncertain  f  of  the 
law  was  even  more  striking  r^ 
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If  the  death  penalty  Is  a  deterrent 
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MURDER  AND  NONNEGLIGENT  MANSLAUGH|eR  > 
(Rate  per  100.000  population) 


1964    196S    1966    1' 


Rhode  Island  (abolished)..   .  1.2  2.1  1.4 

Connecticut  (death  penally). .  1.8  1.6  2.0 

Wisconsin  (aboiished) 1.5  1.5  1.9 

Indiana  (death  penalty) 3.0  3.5  4.0 

Michigan  (abolished) 3.3  4.4  4  7 

Illinois  (death  penally) 5.5  5.Z  6.9 

Oreion  (abolished) 1.8  3.4  2.7 

Washin(tan  (death  penally)..  2.4  2.2  2.5 
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Rhode  Island,  an  abolition  state 
has  a  homicide  rate  very  similar  to, 
slightly   and   consistently   lower   tba 
nectlcut,   where   the   penalty   has 
talned.  The  murder  rate  in  Michigan 
the  penalty  was  abolished  in  1847 
that  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  while 
an  abolition  state  for  practically  a 
years,  has  a  rate  significantly  below 
gan,  again  indicating  tliat  the 
Is  not  affected  by  the  presence  or 
the  death  penalty. 

The  murder  rate  seems  to  be  afiectc 
by  social  and  economic  conditions.  M, 
and  Wisconsin  are  both  abolition 
Michigan   Is   more   Industrial   and 
higher  murder  rate,  which  seems  to 
the  observation  of  Richard  A.  McQee, 
head  of  the  California  Youth  and  Adv  t 
rectlons  Agency:    "One  must  conclut 
there  are  many  factors  other  than 
ence  or  absence  of  the  death  penalty 
result    in    a    higher   or   lower 
murder." 
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Some  of  the  highest  murder  rates 
United  States  are  to  be  found  In 
counties   of   Kentucky.   The   generall 
rates  In  our  southern  states  reflect 
conditions  in  those  areas.  A  little     _ 
Is  that  in  the  south  not  only  Is  the 
rate  high  among  Negroes,  but  for  whit  s 
far  higher  than  among  white  people 
parts  of   the  country — all   thla 
fact  that  executions  In  our  southern 
have    historically    been    far    more 
than  in  other  regions. 

Dr.  Karl  Schuessler  summarizes: 
tical  findings  and  case  studies 
disprove   the  claim  that  the  death 
has  any  special  deterrent  value.  The 
in  the  death  penalty  as  a  deterrent  Is 
ated  by  statistical  studies,  since  the 
Fistently    demonstrate     the    dlfferen(}s 
homicide  rates  are  in  no  way  correlate! 
differences  in  the  use  of  the  death 
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Case  studies  consistently  reveal  that  the 
murderer  seldom  considers  the  possible  con- 
sequences of  his  action,  and  if  he  does,  be 
evidently  is  not  deterred  by  the  death  pen- 
alty. The  fact  that  men  continue  to  argue  In 
favor  of  the  death  penalty  on  deterrence 
grounds  may  only  demonstrate  man's  ability 
to  confuse  tradition  with  proof,  and  his  re- 
lated abUlty  to  Justify  his  established  way 
of  behaving." '< 

THE  DEATH  PENALTY  AND   POLICE  SAFETY 

Law  enforcement  people  are  often  the 
strongest  supporters  of  the  penalty.  One  read- 
ily sympathizes  with  their  motivation,  but 
does  the  death  penalty  protect  police  officers? 
Careful  and  extensive  studies  say  "no." 

A  1950  study  of  over  266  cities  of  over  10,- 
000  population  in  17  sUtes  (sU  abolition, 
eleven  death  penalty)  revealed  that  "on  the 
whole,  abolition  states  .  .  .  seem  to  have  few- 
er police  killings,  but  the  differences  ore 
small."  " 

Tlie  claim  that  the  death  penalty  protects 
police  officers  is  also  disproved  by  a  study  of 
police  homicides  in  Chicago  from  1920-54. 
Executions  for  Cook  County  take  place  in 
Chicago.  If  the  death  penalty  is  a  deterrent, 
when  the  execution  rates  rise  the  homicide 
rates  should  fall.  But  t>etween  1920  and  1954 
the  two  rose  and  fell  together.  Here  again, 
the  homicide  rate  was  unaffected  by  the 
death  penalty. 

The  Chicago  study  also  shows  that  mast  of 
the  police  killings  resulted  from  interrup- 
tion of  robbery.  Since  robbery  murders  tis- 
ually  occur  as  a  result  of  panic,  they  do  not 
appear  to  be  deterred  by  the  death  penalty. 
This  suggeste  that  the  police  homicide  rate  U 
affected  primarily  by  the  general  crime  rate, 
not  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  death 
penalty.  The  Chicago  figures  bear  this  out. 
The  police  homicide  rate  was  highest  be- 
tween 1925  and  1936,  a  period  when  the  gen- 
eral crime  rate  In  this  country  was  particu- 
larly high. 

The  British  Royal  Commission,  referring  to 
the  fears  of  English  police  officers,  reported: 
"We  received  no  evidence  that  the  abolition 
of  capital  punishment  in  other  countries  had 
in  fact,  led  to  the  consequences  apprehended 
by  our  witnesses  In  this  country." 

"After  several  killings  of  policemen,  Aus- 
trian police  claimed  that  the  presence  of  the 
death  penalty  In  the  law  offered  such  a  threat 
to  certain  types  of  offenders  that  they  would 
go  to  the  extreme  in  attempting  to  avoid  cap- 
ture, and  that  If  the  death  penalty  were  re- 
moved, there  would  l>e  less  danger  for  the 
police."  '♦  The  penalty  was  removed. 

Cases  where  armed  robbers  used  toy  gims 
have  been  cited  as  evidence  of  fear  of  the 
death  penalty.  This  Is  difficult  to  prove — or 
to  disprove  because  the  interviews  with  crim- 
inals are  always  after  the  fact.  It  may  even 
happen  In  isolated  instances.  But  toy  guns 
are  also  carried  by  hold-up  men  in  abolition 
states!  According  to  the  former  Director  of 
the  Michigan  State  Police,  Dr.  LeMoyne 
Snyder : 

"The  argument  that  criminals  frequently 
use  toy  guns  In  the  commission  of  armed 
robberies  because  they  fear  the  death  penalty 
Is  without  merit  in  my  opinion.  Many  long- 
time criminals  have  told  me  they  have  never 
beard  of  such  a  thing. 

"The  reason  that  toy  guns  are  used  Is  be- 
cause they  are  cheap:  they  can  be  bought  In 
any  ten-cent  store  and  usually  accomplish 
theh"  purpose  as  well  as  a  regular  weapon. 
In  states  such  as  Michigan  which  abolished 
capital  punishment  decades  ago,  the  armed 
robbery  with  a  toy  gun  is  common." 

IN  THE  NAME  OF  JUSTICE 

James  V.  Bennett,  former  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons,  argues  that  the 
death  penalty  should  be  retained  for  cer- 
tain crimes.  Nevertheless,  he  writes:  "Today, 
it  Is  chiefiy  the  indigent,  the  friendless,  the 
Negro,  and  the  mentally  111  who  are  doomed 
to  death.  Or  the  young."  " 
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The  late  Warden  Lewis  E.  Lawes  of  Sing 
Sing  Prison  recalled: 

"In  the  twelve  years  of  my  wardenshlp  I 
have  escorted  150  men  and  one  woman  to  the 
death  chamber  and  the  electric  chair.  In  ages 
they  ranged  from  seventeen  to  sixty-three. 
They  came  from  all  kinds  of  homes  and  en- 
vironments. In  one  respect  they  were  all 
alike.  All  were  poor,  and  most  of  them  friend- 
less. 

"TTie  defendant  of  wealth  and  position 
never  goes  to  the  electric  chair  or  to  the  gal- 
lows. Juries  do  not  Intentionally  favor  the 
rich,  the  law  is  theoretically  Impartial,  but 
the  defendant  with  ample  means  Is  able  to 
have  his  case  presented  with  every  favorable 
aspect,  while  the  poor  defendant  often  has 
a  lawyer  assigned  by  the  court. 

"Thus  it  Is  seldom  that  It  happens  that  a 
person  who  Is  able  to  have  eminent  defense 
attorneys  Is  convicted  of  murder  m  the  first 
degree,  and  very  rare  Indeed  that  such  a  per- 
son Is  executed.  A  large  number  of  those  who 
are  executed  were  too  poor  to  hire  a  lawyer, 
counsel  being  api>olnted  by  the  State." 

Warden  Lawes'  statement  as  to  the  dis- 
criminatory aspect  of  capital  punishment  is 
borne  out  by  the  facts.  The  trend  can  be 
briefly  summarized:  the  death  penalty  in 
this  country  Is  predominantly  and  dispro- 
portionately imposed  upon  Negroes,  the  poor 
and  the  less  educated,  and  upon  men. 

Statistics  from  the  California  Department 
of  Corrections  revefd  much  about  those  ex- 
ecuted In  a  twenty-year  period  up  to  1903." 
Ethnic  Croup:  Of  those  executed,  65.8% 
were  white,  22.8%  Negro.  8.2%  Mexican  de- 
scent. 3.2%  other  groups.  (Note:  The  Negro 
averaged  3%  of  the  California  population 
1940-1960.) 

Occupation:  50%  were  classified  as  un- 
skilled workers. 

Education:  47%  had  not  attained  the  9th 
grade  level.  10.7%  were  illiterates. 

Prior  Commitment:  29%  had  no  record  of 
prior  commitment  for  a  criminal  offense. 
42%  had  a  record  of  prior  commitment  to 
prison.  29%  were  first  committed  to  a  Juve- 
nile Institution.  Jail,  or  prison  between  15 
and  19  years  of  age. 

Home  Life:  60.4%  were  from  homes 
broken  by  death,  divorce,  separation,  etc, 
prior  to  age  18. 

Juvenile  Record:  Nearly  62%  had  a  record 
of  Juvenile  delinquency. 

To  these  findings  should  be  added  the  fol- 
lowing fact  from  Robert  M.  Carter's  study 
of  executions  In  California,  1938-54:  In  gen- 
eral, the  psychiatric  evaluations  made  at  San 
Quentln  mdlcated  that  the  majority  of  the 
men  executed  were  emotionally  unstable, 
psychoneurotic,  or  psychopathic. 

As  Sara  Ehrmann  writes,  there  Is  some  basis 
in  fact  for  belief  that  "a  rich  man  never  gets 
the  chair." 

"It  is  difficult  to  find  cases  where  persons 
of  means  or  social  position  have  been  exe- 
cuted. Defendanta  indicted  for  ci4>ital  of- 
fenses who  are  able  to  employ  expert  legal 
counsel  throughout  their  trials  are  almost 
certain  to  avoid  death  penalties.  In  the  fa- 
mous Plnch-Tregoff  case  in  California,  there 
were  three  trials,  two  hung  Juries,  and  finally 
verdicts  of  guilty  but  without  the  death 
penalty.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
these  trials  was  over  tl  million.  But  in  the 
trials  of  some  defendants  without  funds. 
Juries  have  deliberated  for  as  little  as  nine- 
teen minutes,  or  an  hour  more  or  less,  and 
then  returned  verdlcta  of  guilty  and 
death."  " 

Legislators  who  have  conducted  impartial 
investigations  have  been  aware  of  the  dis- 
criminatory aspecte  of  the  penalty  for  many 
years.  As  far  back  as  the  sixty-ninth  Con- 
gress, a  House  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  reported  favorably  to  out-law  the 
death  penalty  in  Washington,  D.C.,  but  the 
bill  did  not  become  law.  The  committee  said: 
"As  It  is  now  applied,  the  death  penalty  Is 
nothing  but  an  arbitrary  discrimination 
against  an  occasional  victim.  It  cannot  even 
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be  said  that  It  Is  reserved  as  a  weapon  of 
retributive  Justice  for  the  most  atrocious 
criminals.  For  it  Is  not  necessarily  the  moet 
guilty  who  suffer  it.  Almost  any  criminal  with 
wealth  or  influence  can  escape  It,  but  the 
poor  and  friendless  convict,  without  means 
orpower  to  fight  his  case  from  court  to  court 
or  to  exert  pressure  upon  the  pardoning  ex- 
ecutive, is  the  one  singled  out  as  a  sacrifice 
to  what  is  little  more  than  a  tradition." 

Recent  Congressional  proposals  for  aboli- 
tion or  a  moratorium  on  the  death  penalty 
for  federal  crimes  have  failed  to  reach  the 
floor  of  either  house  for  a  vote. 

The  late  August  VoUmer,  former  Chief  of 
Police  of  Berkeley  and  nationally  known 
criminologist,  contended  that,  "Until  capital 
punishment  is  abolished,  there  is  little  hope 
ot  even-handed  Justice  in  murder  trials." " 

A  classic  case  Ulustratlng  VoUmer's  point 
Is  that  of  Alger  Simmons  (People  vs.  Sim- 
mons, August  1946) .  In  the  course  of  a  hold- 
up of  a  service  station  operator  by  Simmons 
and  his  partner  Webb,  a  repairman  was  shot 
and  killed  in  a  struggle  for  Webb's  gun. 

Webb  entered  a  plea  of  guilty  and  waa 
given  a  life  sentence.  At  Simmon's  trial, 
Webb  testified  "that  he  was  the  one  who 
bad  the  gun  .  .  .  and  that  he  himself  had 
fired  the  fatal  shot."  The  station  operator 
testified  that  Simmons  was  with  him  In  the 
back  room  during  the  entire  time,  including 
the  time  the  shot  was  fired.  The  Supreme 
Court  concluded  that  there  was  a  "strong 
showing  made  .  .  .  that  It  was  Webb  and  not 
the  defendant  (Simmons)  who  was  In  the 
front  office  at  the  tln-e  of  the  shooting." 

But  the  Jury  found  Simmons  guilty  of 
first  degree  murder.  He  was  sentenced  to 
death  and  executed  in  the  San  Quentln  gas 
chamber. 

DOLLAR    VALITES    AND    HUMAN    VALUES 

At  the  close  of  1968,  a  total  of  497  prison- 
ers were  awaiting  execution  by  civil  authori- 
ties In  the  U.S.  The  median  elapsed  time  on 
death  row  for  the  group  was  33  months.  A 
Negro  prisoner  had  been  awaiting  execution 
for  13  years,  8  months  and  28  days  in  Illinois. 
Nearly  one-thhrd  of  the  497  were  distributed 
among  three  states:  California  85,  Florida  59, 
and  Louisiana  36.  During  1968,  16  prisoners 
had  their  sentences  commuted  to  life  im- 
prisonment. 

Capital  punishment  has  been  Justified  as 
an  economical  and  legal  means  to  rid  society 
of  criminals.  A  man  can  be  killed  neatly  for 
less  than  two  hundred  dollars,  the  argument 
runs,  whereas  his  maintenance  in  prison  costs 
the  taxpayers  several  hundred  dollars  more  a 
year. 

It  Is  a  specious  claim;  to  effect  any  sizeable 
saving  would  necessitate  executing  not  only 
death  row  inmates,  but  other  unwanted 
members  of  society  such  as  the  hopelessly  in- 
sane and  mentally  retarded. 

Although  a  prisoner  may  not  be  self-sup- 
porting, he  usually  contributes  something  to 
his  upkeep.  Were  we  willing,  the  prisoner 
could  contribute,  not  only  toward  his  own 
support,  but  toward  that  of  the  dependents  of 
the  victim  of  his  crime. 

This  question  reaches  beyond  the  issue  of 
capital  punishment.  Our  prison  system  does 
not  keep  Just  the  men  on  Death  Row  In  en- 
forced Idleness:  It  condemns  men  by  the 
thousands  to  wasting  years  of  their  lives  with 
little  to  do.  Though  we  boast  of  academic 
and  vocational  training  In  prisons,  and  of 
correctional  industries.  In  the  best  of  our 
state  systems  these  are  Inadequate.  If  we  had 
work  opportunities  for  all  the  men,  those 
condenuied  to  life  for  murder  could  well  pro- 
duce much  more  than  the  cost  of  keeping 
them. 

Second,  states  retaining  the  death  penalty 
are  harassed  by  lengthy  and  costly  trials 
and  repeated  appeals  especially  by  men  of 
means  or  exceptional  intelligence.  The  less 
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fortunate,  but  no  less  guilty,  are  often  ex- 
ecuted with  comparative  haste.  Where  there 
is  no  death  penalty,  there  are  fewer  pro- 
longed cases  and  a  greater  chance  for  even- 
banded  Justice. 

It  cost  the  State  of  California  well  over 
half  a  million  dollars  and  12  years  to  send 
Caryl  Chessman  to  his  death  In  the  San 
Quentln  gas  chamber.  (Had  Chessman  been 
on  trial  ten  years  later.  It  U  possible  he 
would  not  have  been  sentenced  to  death,  but 
to  life  in  prison  under  the  kidnapping  sec- 
tion of  the  California  penal  code,  revised 
some  years  after  his  original  conviction.) 

Abolition  could  lead  to  substantial  savings 
on  th©  country  level  of  government  and  In 
Superior  and  Supreme  Court  costs,  by  reduc- 
ing the  length  of  trials.  In  Michigan,  a  com- 
parable abolition  state,  murder  trials  seldom 
last  more  than  two  or  three  days.  Some  Cali- 
fornia trials  last  two  or  three  weeks.  In  ad- 
dition, California  laws  require  an  automatic 
appeal  to  the  State  Supreme  Court  In  every 
death  penalty  case.  This  is  time-consuming 
and  expensive,  though  necessary  to  the  mini- 
mum requirement  of  Justice. 

Richard  A.  McOee  draws  an  Inescapable 
conclusion:  "The  actual  costs  of  execution, 
the  cost  of  operating  the  super-maximum 
security  condemned  unit,  the  years  spent  by 
some  inmates  in  condemned  status,  and  a 
pro-rata  share  of  top  level  prison  official's 
time  spent  In  administering  the  unit  add  up 
to  a  cost  substantially  greater  than  the  cost 
to  retain  them  In  prison  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives  .  .  .  When  the  other  costs  of  the  death 
penalty  cases  are  added — the  longer  trials, 
the  sanity  proceedings,  the  automatic  and 
other  appeals,  the  time  of  the  Governor  and 
his  staff — then  there  seems  no  question  but 
that  economy  is  on  the  side  of  abolition."  =° 

THE    CHANCES    FOB    ERBOR 

"That  Is  the  man  who  killed  my  husband." 

There  was  no  doubt  as  the  widow  of  Charles 
Drake  identified  James  Foster  as  the  slayer  of 
her  husband  in  June  1956.  Mrs.  Drake  was 
an  eyewitness.  Neither  was  there  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  the  jury  who  sentenced  Foster 
to  death  by  electric  chair  in  the  Jefferson, 
Georgia  Jailhouse. 

Appeals  delayed  the  execution  and  Foster 
sat  on  death  row  for  29  months.  In  July, 
1958,  a  former  policeman  confessed  in  detail 
the  planned  robbery  which  resulted  tn  the 
death  of  Charles  Drake.  Foster,  "positively 
identified  as  the  mtu-derer"  was  released. 

John  Rexinger  of  San  Francisco,  "practical- 
ly has  the  pellets  (In  the  gas  chamber)  drop- 
ping." So  said  a  police  officer  working  on 
this  1957  case.  Everything  pointed  to  Rexinger 
as  a  tortvire-raplst;  he  was  an  ex-convlct;  he 
could  not  account  for  his  where -abouts  at 
the  time  of  the  crime.  Finally,  he  was  twice 
Identified  by  the  victim.  Several  days  later 
the  actual  criminal  confessed.  He  was  a  full 
eight  Inches  shorter  than  Rexinger. 

"I  pleaded  guilty  only  because  my  lawyer 
told  me  to.  I  told  her  I  was  Innocent."  John 
Pry,  a  hard-drinking  man  with  a  long  police 
record  was  convicted  of  manslaughter  when 
he  pleaded  guilty  to  the  strangling  of  his 
common-law  wife. 

After  seven  months  in  San  Quentln,  Pry 
was  pardoned  by  Governor  Brown  after  an- 
other man's  confession  was  verified. 

Charles  Bernstein  was  convicted  of  murder 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  sentenced 
to  death.  Minutes  before  his  scheduled  execu- 
tion the  sentence  was  commuted.  Two  years 
later,  police  proved  he  was  innocent  and  he 
was  released  and  later  pardoned  by  the  Pres- 
ident. 

A  forced  confession  figures  In  the  recent 
campaign  against  the  death  penalty  In  New 
Tork  which  resulted  in  almost  complete 
abolition.  Police  wrung  a  confession  to  the 
slaying  of  two  girls  from  19-year-old  George 
Whltmore.  But  another  man  was  later 
charged  with  the  crime,  and  a  statement 
Issued  by  the  district  attorney's  office  com- 
pletely absolved  Whltmore. 
Investigators   In  the  Loe   Angeles   Public 
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Defenders  office  estimate  they  have  saved 
the  lives  of  84  defendanta  charged  with 
murder.  The  Police  and  the  District  Attor- 
ney were  sure  of  their  guilt.  Some  of  them 
had  even  confessed.  Many  had  been  posi- 
tively identified  by  witnesses.  But  eyewitness 
reports  are  notoriously  fallible.  A  Los  Ange- 
les Police  Department  survey  of  identifica- 
tions of  suspecte  in  a  line-up  once  indicated 
that  28  percent — more  than  one  out  of  four — 
are  later  proved  f aise !  -' 

Until  recently,  there  were  several  studies 
of  men  and  women  convicted  of  crimes  who 
were  later  proved  innocent,  but  no  informa- 
tion on  how  many  persons  have  been  exe- 
cuted for  murders  they  did  not  commit.  Ed- 
win Borchard  cited  cases  of  65  innocent  con- 
victions; the  late  Judge  Jerome  Frank  of  the 
Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  documented 
38  such  cases.  Now  Hugo  Adam  Bedau  has 
discovered  74  men  wrongfully  convicted  of 
criminal  homicide.  Eight  of  these  men  were 
executed.  Twenty-four  others  received  a 
death  sentence  but  were  not  executed.  Of 
these  Bedau  vnites,  "Whether  any  of  the 
eight  cases  really  deserve  to  be  classified  as 
wrongful  executions  remains  in  some  doubt. 
No  doubt,  however,  attaches  to  the  fact  that 
nearly  two  dozen  men  have  been  sentenced 
to  death  for  crimes  they  demonstrably  did 
not  commit."  In  nearly  every  one  of  the  74 
cases,  "the  appellate  court  had  sustained  the 
conviction  and  usually  unanimously."  - 

At  the  beginning  of  1967,  there  were  415 
prisoners  under  sentence  of  death  In  the  U.S. 
Of  these,  68  men  finally  had  their  cases  dis- 
posed of  other  than  by  execution.-  13  were 
commuted,  50  had  reversals  of  Judgment, 
sentences  vacated  or  grants  for  new  trials. 
Three  men  were  transferred  to  mental  hos- 
pitals and  two  died  (one  suicide  and  one 
natural  death) . 

The  degree  to  which  the  condemned  man 
Is  subject  to  a  capricious  fate  Is  summed  up 
by  Bedau:  "The  whole  pattern  of  treatment 
of  capital  convictions  by  the  higher  courts 
seems  devoid  of  rhyme  or  reason.  Thus,  a 
man  proven  guilty  is  saved  from  execution  by 
the  striking  Ingenuity  of  his  counsel  on 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court.  But  another 
man  goes  to  his  death  purely  because  his 
attorney  neglected  to  raise  a  point  of  pro- 
cedure at  the  trial,  thereby  barring  the 
higher  courte  from  touching  the  issue.  One 
man  is  literally  taken  from  the  electric 
chair,  after  his  counsel  had  the  good  lucK 
to  find  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  who  vrould 
issue  a  temporary  stay  of  execution;  upon 
re-hearlng,  the  conviction  was  reversed.  But 
another  man  is  executed  because  the  notice 
of  stay  of  execution  arrived  seconds  too  lata 
to  halt  the  flow  of  lethal  gas  Into  the  ex- 
ecution chamber."  •' 

California  has  an  automatic  appeal  to  the 
State  Supreme  Court  in  all  death  penalty 
cases.  Of  180  sentences  of  death  (1942-57) 
there  were  25  reversals  on  appeal.  On  retrial 
of  these  cases,  six  were  dismissed  or  ac- 
quitted, and  only  three  resentenced  to  death . 
This  is  strong  evidence  of  the  high  rate  of 
en  or  in  trial  courts.  Another  eleven  persons 
had  their  death  sentences  commuted  to  life 
imprisonment.  Each  of  these  eleven  persons 
would  have  been  executed  after  full  Judicial 
consideration  except  for  excutive  clem- 
ency. What  of  the  others,  perhaps  no  mora 
guilty,  who  were  not  so  fortunate? 

Those  opposed  to  abolition  have  said  that 
the  innocent  are  seldom  executed.  By  that; 
measure,  if  we  consider  the  number  executel 
in  relation  to  the  total  capital  crimes  com- 
mitted, we  seldom  execute  anyone.  But  th« 
supporter  of  the  penalty  never  claims  itj 
infrequent  use  to  l>e  one  of  its  merits.  Tj 
do  so  would  be  to  advance  one  of  the  strong- 
est arguments  against  It. 

The  question  is  not  numerical  nor  utii:- 
tarian,  but  ethical.  Whether  It  l>e  one  tano- 
cent  man  executed  or  one  hundred,  the  sys- 
tem Is  not  defensible.  And  untu  the  deat'i 
penalty  Is  erased,  the  possibility  of  error  H 
constant.  To  argue  otherwise  is  to  supporo 
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the  notion  that  errora  do  not  occiir  ft  atn- 
tenctng  lor  non-capital  crimes,  or  i  UXe 
terms  for  capital  oSenders,  wblch  di  ixlj  is 
not  the  caae. 

Serenty  years  ago,  the  state  of  pialne 
hanged  as  Innocent  man.  Aa  fonnet  Gov. 
Edmund  Muskte  wrote.  •This  unforiunate 
accident  was  the  main  reason  for  doing  away 
with  capital  punishment  in  this  sUte.l  .  ."  «• 

In  the  year  1852.  the  state  of  Rhode  Island 
abolished   the  death   penalty  when 
discovered  that  an   innocent  man   w 
to  death  for  a  murder  he  did  not 
Today,  the  P.B.I.  Uniform  Crime  Re] 
veals  that  Rhode  Island,  with  a  1.4 
100,000    population    has    the    fourth 
murder  rate  In  the  nation    But  Rhi 
land  would  probably  have  a  low  murd< 
with  or  without  the  death  penalty 

MTTH  or  THE  LXCAIXT  SAME 

Laandress  Riley,  Negro,  defended  by 
lie  Defender,  convicted  of  robbery  ani  1  first 
degree  murder,  executed  Febnoaxy  ao];l953: 
family  background:   confused  and  unliable, 
St.  Louis  slum  .  .  .  left  school  at  loijl'teen. 

Legally   sane   when   executed   but 
by  San  Quentin  psychiatrists  point  to|i 
cal  Insanity.  Juiie  26.   1950  report: 
present  he  is  so  depressed  and  so  agi 
despite    electric    shock    treatment, 
are  all  agreed  be  is  too  insane  to  be  eze 
We  recommend  early  transfer  to  Men^ 
State  Hospital."  But  Leandress  RUey 
ecuted  two  and  one-half  years  later. 

San  Quentin  records  repeat  this  storj 
and  again :  execution  of  a  legally  "san^ 
medically  insane  person.  ".  .  .  We  are 
opinion  that  he  has  fundamentally  a  pi 
netirotlc  personality,  considerable 
deterlMation  .  .  .  chronic  alcoholic,  an^ 
nitely  a  suicide  risk." 

"...  We  are  all  in  agreement  that  altiotigh 
to*  is  medically  insane,  he  knows  fairlj  well 
the  crime  he  committed  .  .  .  (so)  he  li  con- 
sidered to  be  legally  sane  at  this  time]   » 

On  Bfarch  2S,  1961,  California's  ao]tmor 
Brown  commuted  to  life  the  death  sell  ^nce 
of  Edwin  Walker.  Walker  was  convicttd  of 
killing  a  police  officer.  At  his  sanity  tifcl  he 
was  found  sane  despite  a  strain  of  men^  a  ill- 
ness traced  through  five  generations  j  f  hla 
family  which  made  fifteen  (rf  his  re^  ^Uves 
either  mentally  defective  or  psycboticj  But, 
on  the  day  of  his  scheduled  execution,  ij  s  was 
found  to  be  insane  and  sent  to  a  mental  hos- 
pital. Years  later,  he  was  again  declared  sane 
and  a  new  death  warrant  was  signed.  1 1  was 
then  that  Governor  Brown  commutej  his 
sentence,  writing:  'In  my  term  as  Govi  rnor, 
I  have  never  before  sUyed  the  executij  .n  of 
one  convicted  of  sUylng  a  peace  offlceri  And 
were  it  not  for  the  overwhelming  evideJ  :e  of 
menUl  Ulneas  and  the  fuller  light  cast^pon 
his  behavior  over  these  many  years,  I  i 
be  loathe  to  intervene  now.  But  I  cannc 
fii»d    it   possible   to  believe   that  CaUf<i 

after   investing   twelve   years,   thot 

dollars,  and  scientific  resources  In  rest 
this  broken  mind,  has  done  so  only 
may  now  be  thrust  into  the  cell  for  e^ 
tloii.'  (Governors  Commutation  Order. 

A  recent  study  shows  that  of  the  251 
whose  sentences  have  been  commut 
California  between  1950  and  1966,  12  wel 
the  basis  of  psychiatric  evidence."  But 
has  It  been  necessary  for  a  Oovemdr 
the  mentally  ill  from  death?  Why  couij 
this  have  been  possible  in  the  courts?  I 
POr  hundreds  of  years  our  crlmina, 
has  divided  offenders  into  "sane"  and 
sane."  Insane  defendants  are  Judged 
guilty"  and  today  are  committed  to  mintal 
institutions.  Legally  •aane"  defendant  ,  on 
conviction,  are  sentenced  to  prison  or  <  sath 
regardless  of  their  respective  mental  ;on 
ditions.  For  over  a  century,  our  crlmina  law 
has  clung  to  the  test  of  sanity  laid  (  own 
in  the  M'Naghten's  case  of  1843,  vis:  -did 
the  accused,  at  the  time  of  the  crime.  1  oow 
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that   taia   act   was   wrong   and  contrary   to 
law? 

nychUtry,  on  the  other  band,  has  long 
since  discarded  such  ooncepte  of  teepon- 
Eibillty.  Hence,  from  the  medical  standpoint, 
mentally  diseased  persons  are  executed, 
though  the  law  may  hold  them  sane  through 
the  haphazard  application  of  the  outdated 
"MNaghten  test." 

This  test  was  formulated  without  benefit 
of  over  a  century  of  psychiatric  knowledge 
accumulated  since  1643.  As  Bernard  L.  Dia- 
mond, noted  authority  of  psychiatry  and  the 
law,  has  t/>served:  "Onder  a  strict  defini- 
tion, the  only  persons  who  are  so  nkentally 
111  that  they  do  not  know  this  (the  differ- 
ence between  right  and  wrong)  are  a  few  far- 
deteriorated,  schizophrenic  toxic  and  deli- 
rious, or  senile  patients"  Incapable  of  ag- 
gressive impulses.*' 

The  psychiatrist  knows  that  knowledge  of 
right  and  wrong  alone  is  not  an  adequate 
test  of  a  man's  responsibility  before  the  law. 
The  M'Naghten  test  does  not  allow  for  the 
many  factors  other  than  reason  which  con- 
trol human  conduct.  It  assumes  that  all 
men  are  equal  In  their  ability  to  conform  to 
the  law  If  they  know  what  is  right  and 
wrong.  Modern  psychiatry  shows  that  men 
are  mentally  and  emotionally  unequal  the 
mentally  111  do  not  have  the  same  chance  to 
lead  law  abiding  lives  as  the  mentally  welL 
By  California  lAw  (Penal  Codes  Sec.  1367) 
it  Is  poeclble  to  be  legally  sane  and  medically 
Judged  mentally  Ul  at  the  same  time.  A  man 
may  be  Judged  legally  sane  at  his  trial,  but 
then  become  legally  insane  by  the  time  of  hla 
execution.  If  this  happens,  the  execution  Is 
postponed  until  he  is  well,  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  Edwin  Walker,  his  sentence  may  be 
commuted.  Robert  M.  Carter's  study  of  men 
executed  in  California  between  1938  and 
1953  shows  that  some  condemned  men  cross 
the  bridge  between  medical  and  legal  sanity 
several  times.  In  such  caaes  how  can  we  be 
sure  a  man  was  capable  of  conforming  his 
conduct  to  the  law  at  the  time  he  committed 
a  crime?  If  there  is  doubt.  Is  it  not  far  more 
humane  to  spare  his  life? 

In  the  caae  of  People  vs.  Wolff  (August, 
1964),  California  moved  in  the  direction  of 
ft  concept  of  diminished  responsibility  before 
the  law  baaed  on  evidence  of  mental  Illness. 
The  Supreme  Court  determined  that  evi- 
dence of  mental  illness  affects  an  offender's 
ability  to  reflect  upon  the  seriousness  of  hla 
criminal  act.  The  Court  held  that  Wolff 
should  have  been  convicted  of  second  rather 
than  first  degree  murder. 

But  despite  liberal  court  rulings,  as  long 
as  the  death  penalty  Is  on  the  books,  the 
poor/or  mentally  HI,  are  at  the  mercy  of  a 
most  capricious  chance.  It  takes  time  and 
money  to  prove  mental  Illness,  or  legal 
insanity. 

IS  THE  DEATH  PENALTY  CONSTITUTIONAL? 

Since  1965  a  concerted  effort  has  been 
mounted  to  challenge  the  death  penalty  In 
the  courts  as  violating  the  ConsUtution  of 
the  United  SUtes.  This  litigation  has  been 
carried  out  largely  through  the  eCorte  of 
the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund  and  the 
American  ClvU  Uberties  Union,  working  in 
close  cooperation  with  private  attorneys 
throughout  the  country. 

As  a  result,  there  were  no  executions  In 
the  United  States  l>etween  June.  1967  and 
January  1,  1070,  when  this  was  written.  It 
is  unlikely  that  any  executions  will  take 
place  until  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  decided  a  number  of  cases  now  pending 
before  It. 

Early  In  the  1060'b,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  declined  to  review  a  case 
in  which  a  constitutional  challenge  was 
made  to  the  death  penalty  for  rape.  How- 
ever, three  justices  dissented  In  a  decision 
written  by  Mr.  Justice  Goldberg  in  which  he 
raised  a  number  of  questions  concerning 
the  death  penalty  for  rape." 

This  case  encouraged  the  Legal  Defense 
Fund  to  embark  on  a  systematic  attempt  to 
have  the  death   penalty  for  rape  declared 
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unconstitutional  on  the  grounds  that  it 
was  applied  dlscrtminatorlly  against  black 
defendants  who  had  raped  white  women. 
(SlgnlficanUy,  the  death  penalty  exisu  for 
rape  only  In  Southern  and  border  states,  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Nevada  in  the 
United  States.) 

Early  in  1967  developments  In  Florida  and 
California  compelled  the  extension  of  this 
systematic  approach  to  the  death  penalty 
in  general.  In  both  states  the  governors  bad 
been  opposed  to  the  death  penalty.  There 
had  not  been  any  executions  over  a  number 
of  years.  As  a  result,  Florida  had  more  than 
50  men  on  its  death  row  and  California  more 
than  60.  In  1967,  however,  new  governors 
came  Into  power  who  favored  capital  pun- 
ishntent. 

Faced  with  the  possibUlty  of  a  mass 
slaughter,  actions  were  brought  In  federal 
court  in  both  states  jointly  by  the  Legal  De- 
fense Fund  and  the  ACLU  on  behalf  of  all 
persons  on  death  row.  In  both  instances, 
the  federal  judges  Issued  stays  of  all  execu- 
tions until  final  determinations  of  the  con- 
stitutional issues  raised.  The  federal  court  in 
CalUomla  eventually  vacated  Its  stay  but  a 
similar  stay  was  granted  by  the  California 
Supreme  Court.  This  remained  In  effect  until 
November.  1968,  when  the  court  rejected 
the  various  constitutional  arguments. 

In  the  meantime,  a  number  of  the  issues 
were  raised  In  cases  In  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  In  two  cases  the  Supreme 
Court  held  unconstitutional  certain  practices 
Involved  In  the  administration  of  the  death 
penalty.  At  the  present  time  there  Is  before 
the  Court  another  case,  Mamcell  v.  Bishop, 
which  could  have  a  profound  effect  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  death  penalty  In  every 
state.  Pending  that  decision,  stays  of  execu- 
tion have  been  obtained  in  many  individual 
catses. 

The  constitutional  challenges  made  In 
these  cases  can  be  divided  into  two  broad 
categories.  The  first  is  a  challenge  to  the 
death  penalty  on  its  face,  and  the  second  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  challenges  to  the  ways  In 
which  it  is  administered. 

The  first  urges  that  the  death  penalty  vio- 
lates constitutional  prohibitions  against  cruel 
and  unusual  punishment:  that  is,  the  death 
penalty,  regardless  of  the  way  it  la  carried  out 
by  the  state.  Is  in  conflict  with  basic  concepts 
of  how  a  civilised  society  should  act.  Al- 
though the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  had  in  1909  an  opportunity  to  hold 
that  the  death  penalty  for  ix>bber7  consti- 
tuted cruel  and  unusual  punishment:  the 
Court  avoided  deciding  the  Issue  by  reversing 
the  conviction  on  other  grounds. 

The  other  chaUenges  deal  with  the  manner 
In  which  courts  and  juries  determine  whether 
or  not  the  death  penalty  is  to  be  given  in  any 
particular  case.  To  understand  these  issues  a 
brief  description  of  the  working  of  a  court  in 
a  death  case  may  be  helpful. 

In  every  state,  if  the  defendant  chooses  to 
be  tried  by  a  Jury,  tbe  jury  itself  decides 
whether  or  not  he  should  receive  the  death 
pienalty.  In  some  states  the  jury  must  af- 
firmatively vote  for  death;  In  others,  the 
statutes  provide  that  death  wUl  be  the  pen- 
alty unless  the  jury  votes  otherwise.  In  most 
states  there  is  only  a  single  trial  in  which  the 
jury  decides  both  whether  the  defendant  Is 
guilty  and  whether  he  will  receive  life  or 
death.  In  certain  states,  however.  California 
for  example,  the  trial  is  split  Into  two  parts. 
In  th'e  flrst  the  Jury  decides  only  guilt  and  In 
the  second,  decides  the  penalty. 

In  virtually  every  state  the  jury  Is  In- 
structed that  It  is  entirely  up  to  Its  own 
conscience  wheher  or  not  a  particular  de- 
fendant will  receive  the  death  penalty;  that 
is.  It  is  not  Instructed  as  to  any  standards 
which,  by  law,  govern  Its  determination.  In- 
deed, m  many  states,  the  Jury  is  specifically 
Instructed  that  there  are  no  standards,  but 
that  the  penalty  U  entirely  up  to  the  jury's 
own  discretion. 

Until  a  1968  decision  of  the  United  Steles 
Supreme  Court  which  will  be  discussed  be- 
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low,  virtually  every  state  either  required  or 
allowed  persons  who  were  opposed  to  the 
death  penalty  to  be  excluded  from  the  jury 
In  a  capital  case.  Opposition  could  be  as  mild 
as  a  general  dislike  for  the  death  penalty. 

The  Issues  arising  from  this  system  are 
briefly  these,  First,  the  lack  of  standards  to 
guide  the  jury  in  determining  lUe  or  death  Is 
a  violation  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment's 
prohibition  against  depriving  a  person  of 
life  without  due  process  of  law.  That  ts,  the 
jury  is  allowed  to  act  solely  at  its  own  discre- 
tion or,  m  effect,  on  the  basis  of  whim  or 
caprice.  This  Is  not  permissible  where  the 
momentous  decision  of  life  or  death  is  In- 
volved. „ 

In  November,  1968,  the  California  Su- 
preme Court  rejected  this  argument  by 
a  vote  of  4-to-3  decision.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  however,  has 
agreed  to  hear  the  Issue  in  the  case  of  MaX' 
well  V.  Bishop,  mentioned  above.  This  case 
will  be  argued  probably  early  In  1970. 

The  problem  of  the  standardless  jury  Is 
worse  where  there  Is  only  a  single  trial,  since 
the  defendant  faces  an  Impossible  choice.  He 
must  testify  on  his  own  behalf  In  order  to 
Inform  the  jury  of  mitigating  circumstances. 
If  he  does  so.  however,  he  leaves  himself 
open  to  cross-examination  as  to  whether  or 
not  he  committed  the  crime.  If  he  chooses 
not  to  testify  In  order  to  preserve  his  right 
not  to  give  testimony  against  himself,  the 
Jury  will  decide  whether  he  should  live  or  die 
on  incomplete  or  biased  Informatton.  The 
single  trial  Issue  is  also  before  the  Cotirt  In 
Maxwell. 

The  next  constitutional  challenge  com- 
bines the  cruel  and  unusual  punishment 
argument  with  the  lack  of  standards  argu- 
ment. It  argues  that  for  a  jury  to  act  without 
standards,  and  hence  arbitrarily  and  capri- 
ciously. Is  by  Its  nature  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment.  That  Is,  because  the  Jury  acts 
whimsically.  It  Imposes  punishment  without 
regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  crime  or 
the  character  of  the  defendant  and  thus  In 
any  particular  case  It  Is  arbitrary  and  cruel. 
The  next  argument  stems  from  the  exclu- 
sion of  persons  opposed  to  the  death  penalty. 
In  1968  the  Supreme  Court,  In  the  case  of 
Witherspoon  v.  lllinoisr'  beld  that  It  vio- 
lated the  Constitution  to  exclude  scrupled 
jurors  from  the  penalty  phase  of  the  capital 
trial.  The  Court  held  that  a  jury  must  ade- 
quately represent  a  cross-section  of  the  com- 
munity when  Its  function  Is  to  reflect  the 
overall  conscience  of  the  community. 

The  Supreme  Court  did  not  hold  that  per- 
sons who  would  never  vote  for  the  death 
penalty  regardless  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  could  not  be  excluded.  It  left  that 
Issue  open  to  be  decided  at  some  later  time. 
Following  Witherspoon  many  death  sen- 
tences imposed  by  Improperly  constituted 
Jiules  were  overturned  by  state  and  federal 
cotirts.  In  California  over  30  death  sentences 
were  set  aside  and  the  cases  returned  to  court 
for  a  new  penalty  trial  within  a  year  of  the 
Witherspoon  decision. 

Finally,  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down 
some  significant  decisions  In  cases  Involving 
the  death  penalty  under  specific  federal 
sUtutes.  The  leading  case.  United  States  v. 
Jackson*  Involved  the  federal  kidnapping 
sutute.  That  statute  provided  that  the 
death  penalty  could  be  given  only  by  a  jury. 
If  the  defendant  pled  guilty  or  if  he  was 
tried  by  a  Judge  without  a  Jury  he  could  not 
be  executed. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  that  this  neces- 
sarily Imposed  a  burden  on  the  exercise  of 
the  constitutional  right  to  plead  not  giUlty 
and  to  be  tried  by  a  jury.  Faced  with  the 
possibility  of  the  death  penalty,  a  defendant 
would  inevitably  be  coerced  Into  avoiding  the 
possibility  by  giving  up  his  fundamental  con- 
stitutional rights.  As  a  result  of  Jttckson, 
challenges  to  similar  death  penalty  statutes 
in  various  states  have  been  made. 
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The  litigation  described  above  has  resulted 
In  a  two  and  a  half  year  moratorium  on  the 
use  of  the  death  penalty  In  tbe  United 
States.  How  long  this  moraUurlum  will  re- 
main In  effect  will  depend  to  a  great  extent 
on  the  outcome  of  Maxwell  v.  Bishop.  In  any 
case,  It  Is  certain  that  the  attempt  to  elimi- 
nate the  death  penalty  through  legal  action 
win  continue  to  be  vigorously  pursued. 

WHAT    WE    MUST   DO 

In  1748,  solemn  English  judges  ruled  It 
proper  to  hang  a  boy  of  ten  as  an  example  to 
other  children.  We  restrict  such  punishment 
to  adults,  but  the  arguments  In  support  of 
the  death  penalty  have  not  changed  one  whit 
in  200  years. 

What  plaintiff  would  want  to  be  com- 
pensated for  the  loss  of  an  eye  by  being  per- 
mitted to  pluck  out  one  of  the  defendant's 
eyes.  We  no  longer  take  "an  eye  for  an  eye,  or 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth."  Yet  we  continue  the 
barbarous  practice  of  taking  a  life  for  a  life. 

But  what  Is  the  alternative?  How  is  society 
to  be  protected  against  the  murderer?  The 
answer  Is  epitomized  in  two  words,  rehabilita- 
tion and  prei'enfjon. 

MI7BDEREBS    CAN    BE    PAaOLEO 

The  alternative  to  punishment  by  death 
most  commonly  advanced  by  abolitionists  is 
life  imprisonment  with  no  possibUlty  of  pa- 
role. It  is  frequently  offered  to  meet  the 
charge  that  one-time  murderers  will  be  pa- 
roled only  to  kill  again.  Both  this  fear  and 
the  llfe-wlthout-parole  alternative  are  mis- 
taken. Some  few  murders  may  need  to  be 
permanently  isolated  without  parole.  But  to 
at>olish  death  as  a  punishment  and  then  in- 
discriminately condemn  all  convicted  men  to 
prison  with  no  chance  for  a  new  life,  makes 
no  sense  at  all.  For  the  many  who  could  suc- 
ceed on  parole,  life  In  prison  Is  a  living  death. 

What  happens  to  first-degree  murder  de- 
fendants who  are  convicted  and  Imprisoned 
but  not  executed?  Dr.  A.  LaMont  Smith, 
University  of  California  criminologist  now 
with  the  Arizona  Department  of  Corrections, 
cites  a  fifteen  year  period  during  which  only 
one  of  920  paroled  murderers  was  returned  to 
prison  with  the  death  penalty. 

"On  Januray  1,  1945,  there  were  398  men 
on  parole  In  California  who  had  committed 
murder.  In  the  following  period  1945  to 
1958,  an  additional  522  were  placed  under 
lifetime  par(de  supervision  for  a  total  of 
920.  In  this  fifteen  year  period  only  one  man 
was  returned  to  prison  with  the  death  pen- 
alty or  one-tenth  of  one  percent  of  the  total. 
An  analysis  of  the  remaining  919  reveals  that 
24%  died,  8.2%  were  pardoned  and  65.4% 
were  still  on  parole,  or  a  total  of  87.6 ':r. 
The  balance  of  12.3  %  were  returned  to  prison 
as  violators. 

"An  analysis  of  tbe  1959  prison  intake  for 
homicide  In  California  reveals  that  only  one- 
fifth  (il/197)  had  prior  prison  records.  There 
were  36%  without  a  jail  or  reformatory  rec- 
ord— flrst  offenders.  Less  than  half,  44%,  had 
been  In  such  Institutions.  In  fact,  the  report, 
California  Prisoners  1958-1959,  states  that 
homicide  is  one  of  the  'two  offense  groups 
with  the  highest  proportion  of  men  with  no 
prior  commitment  history  at  time  of  admis- 
sion to  prison'  .  .  . 

"Ex-prison  felons,  therefore,  are  the  least 
responsible  for  homicides.  Life-lmprlsonment 
without  possibility  of  parole  to  prevent 
homicides  is  not  wiu-ranted  by  the  known 
facts."  " 

Of  117  murderers  paroled  In  New  Jersey 
over  a  ten-year  period,  all  tinder  life  sen- 
tence and  some  originally  condemned  to 
death,  none  had  subsequently  been  charged 
with  another  murder.  Only  ten  have  violated 
parole  in  any  way.  They  had  served  an  aver- 
age of  19  years  In  prison  before  being 
paroled. 

Only  the  best  risks  among  Imprisoned 
first-degree  murderers  are  selected  for  pa- 
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role.  For  such  men  and  women  we  now  have 
a  clear  alternative  to  the  death  penalty;  life 
Imprisonment  toith  possibility  for  parole. 
Murderers  are  clearly  the  best  parole  risks  of 
any  class  of  offenders. 

Hugo  Adam  Bedau  has  collected  parole 
statistics  from  eight  states  covering  different 
periods  of  time  ranging  from  1900  to  1961. 
The  longest  period  is  1900-1958  (Mass.),  and 
the  shortest  period  1950-59  (New  York) : 


2d 

Paroled      imprisonment 

murderers  lor  murder 


California  (1945-54) 

Connect(cut(1947-60)...- 

Mafyland(1936  61) 

Massachusetts  (1900-58). 

Michigan  (1938  59) 
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Out  of  some  1,158  murderers  paroled,  two 
committed  another  murder,  9  committed  a 
crime  of  personal  violence  short  of  murder, 
or  a  felony. 

It  is  easy  to  overlook  the  much  larger 
number  of  murderers  who  are  either  not 
apprehended  or  not  convicted  and  are  at 
large  among  the  population.  As  Zecbariah 
Chaf ee  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  wrote : 

"It  is  not  the  occasional  pardon  to  a 
murderer  that  endangers  society  but  rather 
the  fact  that  Indictments  of  first  degree  so 
often  lead  to  acquittal.  Undoubtedly  ten 
murderers  are  free  on  our  streete  due  to  lack 
of  apprehension  and  conviction  to  everyone 
who  is  pardoned  after  careful  considera- 
tion." =-• 

SOCIETT    AT    FAULT   TOO 

Men  in  society  are  responsible  for  their 
acts,  but  the  man  society  executes  for  a  crime 
is  society's  own  child.  He  has  been  reared 
and  nurtui-ed  by  It,  and  Is  considered  by 
what  that  society  has  done  or  failed  to  do 
for  him,  sometimes  by  what  It  has  done 
to  him.  He  Is  evidence  of  the  tragic  fact 
that  home  and  school,  chtircb  and  synagogue, 
social  agency  and  Institution  have  partially 
failed  in  their  purpose. 

Experience  so  far  Indicates  that  through 
psychiatry,  psychotherapy  and  religious  re- 
sources, most  men  whom  we  condemn  to 
death  cells,  or  to  slow  death  for  life  behind 
bars,  can  be  returned  safely  to  life  in  society. 

When  there  is  a  public  philosophy  which 
values  rehabilitation  and  crime  prevention 
more  than  revenue  or  punishment,  other 
ideas  will  emerge,  and  proven  experiments 
thrive  and  expand. 

The  death  penalty  Is  not  consistent  with 
that  philosophy:  it  can  no  longer  be  ac- 
cepted as  right  punishment.  We  now  under- 
stand that  it  does  not  prevent  crime.  Let  us 
abandon  the  death  penalty,  and  quickly. 
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Rhode  Island  •  (1852),  Vermont.*  Wert  Vir- 
ginia, and  Wisconsin  (1853). 

Uruguay. 

Veneeuela  (1863). 
Abolitionist  by  Custom  ••  (De  Facto) 

Belgium  (1867). 

Uech  tensteln. 

Luxembourg. 

Vatican  City  State. 

U.S.  Navy  (1849). 

Source:  "Capital  Punishment,"  United  Na- 
tions. New  York,  1968. 

Note:  Only  those  countries  which  replied 
to  the  UN  questionnaire  are  listed.  Dates 
given  only  for  Jurisdictions  which  have  been 
abolitionist  100  years  or  more. 
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ABORTICroE 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF   IfAaTLAND 
IN  THE  HOireE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13.  1974 

Mr.  HCX5AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  poem  written  by  Ms.  Kay 
Magehheimer.  Ms.  Magehheimer.  who  is 
listed  in  the  British  International  Who's 
Who  In  Poetry,  was  unable  to  take  part 
in  the  demonstration  for  abortion  on 
January  22. 

I  wish  to  Insert  Ms.  Magehheimer's 
poem,  "Aborticide,"  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

Abobtxcioe 
(By  Kay  Magehheimer) 
Not  all  murderers 
Are  Cain-marked, 
Stalking  their  brothers 
By  night; 

Not  all  recognized 
As  demons 
To  be  exorcised 
By  Light. 

Some  there  are,  by  the 
Sun  of  day. 
Who  deflantly 
Slay,  prod 

The  offspring  of  Man — 
Lacking  form 
But  still  CHILO,  by  plan 
Of  God  . . . 

Who  think  this  crime  slight 
And  not  sin; 
But  custom,  made  right 
By  law — 

Not  God's.  Man's!  Proclaimed  " 
And  published: 
Humanity  shamed 
And  flawed  . . . 

This  life,  mort  agree. 
Is  no  dream 
But  reality. 
IsaU 

We  have  to  confront 
God's  Judgment 
When  HLs  Exeunt  I 
Clears  th'  stage. 

How  curse  this  crime?  Ciuse 
The  ill-gained 
Gold  from  such  commerce? 
What  wage — 

Sensed  with  their  laat  gaspa^ 
Must  they  pay? 
Cain,  fearful  now,  grasps 
The  band 

Of  one  who — somehow 

Escaping 

The  kill — was  allowed 

To  stand. 
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IN  DEFENSE  OP  CCMJGRESS 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OP  nxiNois 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13.  1974 
Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sub- 
niit  the  following  two  articles  concerning 
our  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
government  for  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 

In  Defense  of  Congress 
(By  Clayton  Fritchey) 

A  BECORD  OF  SKUP-IMPROVEMBNT 

Vice  President  Gerald  Ford  thinks  "It  is 
tragic  and  tremendously  bad  for  America 
when  only  20  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  of  Its 
citizens— if  the  polls  are  anywhere  nearly 
gonect— have  a  good  word  to  say  for  their 
elected  officials  In  Congress."  It  would  be 
even  more  tragic  If  It  were  true,  which  la 
doubtful. 

The  Vice  President  was  referring  to  the  lat- 
est Harris  poll  which  shows  only  30  per  cent 
public  approval  of  President  Nixon,  but  even 
less  approval^21  per  cent — for  Congress.  The 
Harris  poll  Is  one  of  the  most  reliable,  but  It 
Is  far  more  difficult  to  test  opinion  about  an 
entity  composed  of  535  parts  (like  Congress) 
than  to  measure  reaction  to  an  Individual 
like  the  President. 

Americans  have  always  griped  about  Con- 
gress. It's  been  a  popular  national  pastime 
since  the  republic  was  founded.  The  real  test, 
however.  Is  what  happens  on  election  day 
when  the  voters  have  the  opportunity  of 
throwing  out  the  rascals  they  don't  approve 
of.  And  this  test  shows  the  people  invariably 
and  overwhelmingly  reelecting  the  incum- 
bents. 

In  the  House.  96  per  cent  of  Incumbento 
were  re-elected  In  1972  and  1970.  In  1968,  the 
figure  was  98  per  cent.  This  hardly  suggests 
deep  dissatisfaction.  The  Harris  poU  also  con- 
tradicts ItMlf.  It  now  says  72  per  cent  of  the 
people  disapprove  of  congressional  handling 
of  the^-witergate  case,  but  previous  Harrla 
pons  showed  very  high  approval  of  the  Sen- 
ate investigating  committee.  Other  polls 
Showed  the  same. 

In  any  case,  regardless  of  what  people  tell 
the  pollsters.  Congress  has  steadily  done  bet- 
ter in  recent  years,  especially  in  the  last 
decade.  It  has,  and  perhaps  always  wiU  have, 
terious  shortcomings,  but  thoee  whose  Job  it 
is  to  observe  Congress  on  a  dally  basis  can 
testify  that  there  has  been  a  consistent  Im- 
provement In  both  intelUgenc*  and  perform- 
anoe. 

The  old  guard  still  wields  great  power,  but 
every  year  it  is  being  forced  to  give  ground.  A 
relnvlgorated  Congress  is  making  headway  in 
reforming  Itself,  In  reining  in  a  willful  Chief 
Kiteutlve  and  in  protecting  the  courts  from 
presMentlal  debasement.  So  aU  tbiee 
branches  of  the  government  are  benefiting 
from  the  changes  on  Capitol  Hill. 

This  year  a  record  number  of  senators  and 
representatives  are  quitting.  At  last  count, 
38  House  members  had  announced  they 
would  not  seek  re-election.  Nearly  all  the 
ntirees  are  htgh ran  king  veterans.  In  the  Sen- 
ate, six  are  stepping  down,  four  of  wh<Hn 
range  in  age  from  73  to  81. 

The  congressional  record  would  be  still 
better  were  It  not  for  the  rash  of  Nixon 
vetoes,  which  killed  legMatton  In  behalf  of 
raising  the  mlnlmtmi  wage,  expanding  health 
services,  rebaMIltatIng  the  blind  and  crip- 
pled, reforming  campaign  spending,  funding 
poverty  and  cbild-care  programs  and  helping 
rural  water-sewage  projects,  to  name  only  a 
few. 

Meanwhile,  to  its  credit.  Congress  forced 
through  a  much  expanded  Social  Security 
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program;  It  st<^>ped  the  administration's  im- 
poundment of  funds  appropriated  for  crucial 
social  and  environmental  purposes,  and,  on 
the  foreign  front,  it  ended  the  bombing  of 
Cambodia,  leashed  the  warmaklng  powers  ol 
the  President  and  repealed  that  blank  check 
for  war,  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution. 

Above  all,  though.  Congress  has  set  about 
reforming  itself,  a  more  difficult  task  than 
reforming  the  other  branches  of  government. 
The  House,  for  instance,  has  ended  the  se- 
crecy of  committee  hearings,  curtailed  the 
old  seniority  system  and  set  up  a  new  Steer- 
ing and  Policy  Committee.  Mweover.  both 
the  Senate  and  House  are  working  much 
harder  than  they  used  to. 

Back  in  the  Fifties,  Congress  met  only  one 
day  out  of  three,  but  the  present  93d  Con- 
gress Is  Just  about  the  best  on  attendance 
and  voting.  The  average  member  was  present 
for  82  per  cent  of  all  votes  In  1972  and  last 
year  this  rose  to  89  per  cent,  an  all-time 
record.  There's  still  plenty  of  room  for  fur- 
ther improvement,  but  Congress  deserves  bet- 
ter than  that  21  per  cent  approval  In  the 
Harris  poU.  In  the  light  of  Watergate,  its 
painful  to  imagine  what  the  United  States 
would  have  done  without  Congress  to  fall 
back  on. 

Weart  or  Speculation 

President  Nixon's  offer  of  cooperation  with 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  removes  some 
of  the  largest  obstacles  to  getting  the  Water- 
gate affair  settled  one  way  or  another.  And 
the  events  of  the  last  week  show  the  necessity 
for  some  kind  of  resolution. 

When  the  Indictments  of  the  alleged  cover- 
up  conspirators  were  returned.  It  looked  as  If 
the  grand  Jury  had  concluded  the  President 
was  involved.  It  sent  a  sealed  report  to  the 
Judge,  and  charged  H.  R.  Haldeman  with 
lying  in  saying  that  the  President  said  the 
payment  of  hush-money  would  be  wrtmg. 
Since  the  President  bad  also  publicly  given 
something  like  Mr.  Ealdeman's  version,  this 
seemed  to  suggest  the  poselbiUty  of  a  clearly 
provable  presidential  falsehood,  which  would 
bring  down  the  whole  tottering  White  House 
defense. 

Today,  though,  the  President's  reply  seems 
a  strong  one.  The  vrords  "it  18  wrong"  do  ap- 
pear on  the  tape  of  the  March  21  conversa- 
tion, he  says,  but  the  tmmedlate  context  is 
not  hush-money  but  grants  of  Executive 
clemency.  The  President  says  that  in  his 
mind  this  also  Included  the  bush-money. 
And  this  Is  In  fact  precisely  what  the  Presi- 
dent previously  said  in  publicly  supporting 
Mr.  Haldeman's  version  of  the  conversation. 

Also,  a  prosecution  attorney  remarked  in 
court  that  the  grand  Jury's  report  "Isn't  an 
accusatory  doctiment."  Judge  Sirica  has  sug- 
gested that  the  Judiciary  Conuxuttee  post- 
pone its  impeachment  Uaquiry  until  after  the 
trials  of  those  indicted  last  week;  this  strikes 
us  as  a  curious  suggestion  If  the  Judge  be- 
lieves the  grand  Jury's  material  is  fodder  for  a 
successful  Impeachment. 

So  within  a  day  those  of  us  who  have  tried 
to  suqieiKl  Judgment  on  the  President's  In- 
volvement have  been  buffeted  one  way  and 
another.  And  we  are  sure  the  last  word  still 
has  to  be  spoken.  Obviously  the  President  Is 
nervous  that  others  may  interpret  the  tape 
of  the  March  21  conversation  In  a  less  favor- 
able light,  as  the  grand  Jtny  did. 

Our  main  reaction  is  utter  weariness  at  this 
eternal  qieculatlon.  Here  we  have  a  case  In 
which,  for  the  first  time  In  this  Republic's 
200  years,  a  President  may  be  renooved  from 
office  by  the  Impeachment  process.  The  case 
obviously  will  be  decided  by  public  opinion. 
Yet  thp  public  is  left  to  guess  what  this  state- 
ment by  that  party  or  that  statement  by  this 
party  might  suggest  about  what  the  actual 
evidence  may  show  when  it  Is  finally  revealed. 

Now  that  the  President  has  offered  a 
oomprotnlse  on  the  issue  of  Executive  prhr- 
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tiege,  the  chief  argument  standing  In  the 
way  of  public  release  of  the  evidence  held 
by  the  grand  Jury  and  now  offered  to  the 
House  committee  Is  that  It  might  prejudice 
the  trials  of  the  indicted  defendants.  Surely 
this  Is  the  most  hypothetical  argument  ever 
to  be  (^ered  in  a  courtrotKn,  which  is  saying 
a  lot. 

We  are  talking  about  the  trials  not  of 
somecme  who  would  otherwise  escape  public 
notice,  but  of  Mr.  Haldeman  and  Mr.  Ehr- 
llchman  and  so  on.  Their  case  has  been  re- 
bashed  every  night  on  every  television  news 
show  for  the  last  year.  It  Is  sad  but  true  to 
say  that  spectilatlon  has  already  convicted 
them  a  hundred  times  over.  We  do  not  know 
how  to  deal  unth  this  problem,  but  we  do 
not  see  what  is  to  be  gained  by  suppressing 
actual  evidence  when  continued  speculation 
cannot  be  stopped.  And  we  certainly  do  see 
a  compelling  public  Interest  In  public  re- 
lease of  evidence  bearing  on  the  President's 
Involvement. 

Since  both  the  President  and  Judge  Sirica 
are  sticking  to  this  argument,  the  best  hope 
lot  public  release  of  the  March  21  tape  and 
other  key  evidence  probably  lies  with  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  The  President  has  of- 
fered It  all  the  evidence  given  the  special 
prosecutor's  <^ce,  and  we  hope  the  commit- 
tee will  not  delay  public  release  of  this  infor- 
mation by  bickering  over  prerogatives.  The 
ccxnmittee  was  wise  to  defer  action  on  sub- 
poenas, until  it  has  seen  the  evidence  already 
<rflered. 

At  this  point  the  crying  need  Is  not  to 
settle  for  once  and  for  all  the  Issue  of  Execu- 
tive privilege,  or  the  problems  of  pretrial 
publicity.  The  need  is  to  bring  the  whole 
Watergate  Uauma  to  some  kind  of  a  resolu- 
tion, and  the  way  to  do  that  Is  to  get  out 
the  tapes  and  other  key  evidence  and  let  the 
public  start  making  its  Judgments  on  the 
basis  of  real  Information. 


JUST  WHAT  IS  FREE  ENTERPRISE? 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF   KEKTPCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13,  1974 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  our  Na- 
tion approaches  its  200th  anniversary,  it 
is  important  that  we  take  a  close  hxdE  at 
the  vahiable  role  that  our  free  enterprise 
system  has  played  in  the  histwy  of  the 
Uiiiied  States.  I  submit  that  wt  ^ould 
never  lose  sight  of  this  meaningful 
aspect  of  oiir  tradition.  F^irther,  we 
should  alwaj^  make  every  effort  to 
strengthen  our  free  entenviae  ayston, 
for  It  will  result  in  continued  progress 
in  the  years  to  come. 

The  following  Item  provides  an  Inter- 
esting view  on  tills  matter  which  has  an 
impact  on  every  citizen  of  this  country: 
JosT  What  Is  Fiiix  Enterpkisk? 

It  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics  nor 
wealth  nor  class.  It  Is  a  way  of  living  m 
which  you  as  an  individual  are  inqjortant. 
Little  thmgs  make  up  this  way  of  living,  but 
think  what  you  would  lose  If  you  ever  sxir- 
rendered  it: 

Free  enterprise  Is  the  right  to  open  a  gas 
station  or  grocery  store  or  buy  a  farm,  if  you 
want  to  be  your  own  boss,  or  change  your 
Job  if  you  don't  like  the  man  you  work  for. 
(Under  communism  you  work  where  you're 
Urid.  and  you  live  and  die  bossed  by  bard- 
fisted  bureaucraU  who  tcU  you  every  aoiove 
you  dEire  make.) 

Free  enterprise  is  the  right  to  lock  your 
door  at  night.  (In  communist  countries  the 
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dread  secret  police  can  break  Itllown  any 
time  tbey  like.) 

Free  enterprise  la  tbe  right  to  4rgue.  (In 
communist  countries  you  bumbly<teay  "Yes" 
to  whatever  is  told  you.)  | 

Free  enterprise  Is  the  right  to  sfre  money 
IT  you  want,  or  blow  It  on  a  go^d  time  If 
that's  what  you  prefer.  (Under  c#nmunl8m 
you'd  never  have  the  money  to  db  either — 
back-breaking  hours  earn  you  odiy  enough 
to  keep  alive.)  T 

Free  enterprlae  is  looking  on  a  l>oliceman 
as  someone  to  prot4>ct  you,  on  a  J|>dge  as  a 
friend  to  help  you.  (In  communlsScountrles 
you  had  better  be  afraid  of  all  pollle  .  .  .  and 
dread  all  Judges  and  courts.)  ]| 

Free  enterprise  Is  the  right  to  lalse  yoiu- 
children  as  you  think  best.  (Undef^commu- 
nlsm  the  state  decides  what  your  ^lld  shall 
learn  and  do,  where  he  or  she  shw  go.  Re- 
spect for  parents,  and  family  life,  &e  held  in 
contempt. )  | 

Free  enterprise  is  the  right  to  swak  freely 
about  anything  you  wish.  (In  dimmunlst 
countries  you  can  never  know  whvher  your 
best  friend  or  your  own  child  is  anjpnformer. 
You  are  told  what  opinions  to  blfpe;  you'd 
better  not  voice  any  others.)  1 

Free  enterprise  has  nothing  tqi  do  with 
how  much  money  you  have  or  dgn't  have, 
nor  what  yoxir  Job  is  or  is  not.  Fifre  enter- 
prise means  the  right  to  be  yourself  instead 
of  some  nameless  niunber  in  a  hofjtle  bossed 
by  a  few  despots.  Free  enterprise  li  the  sum 
of  many  little  things — but  how  I|niserable 
you'd  be  if  someone  stole  it  from  #>u! 


NEED  TO  BAN  THE  HANDGUli-XXXI 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BIN( 

or   NKW    TOkK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13.  Iw4 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speakerfthe  de- 
mand for  effective  and  stringent  iiin  con- 
trol legislation  is  dramatically  il^istrated 
by  the  article  reprinted  below  wfcich  ap- 
peared in  the  March  12  edition  of  the 
New  Yte-k  Daily  News.  That  thi  brutal 
murder  was  by  no  means  extra^dinary 
is  a  depressing  commentary  on  ftie  level 
of  violence  this  coimtry  is  wllUng  calmly 
to  accept.  What  must  be  done  to  $top  the 
senseless  warfare  that  rages  am<Big  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  ? 

The  article  follows: 

TiKK  To  OO  HOICX,  BVSBOT  MkeTS  qt7LLET  OF 

Death 
(By  Frank  Paso  and  Peter  Coufros) 

Having  mopped  his  last  table  for  Qie  night, 
Andreas  Antigua,  a  busboy  in  TaA's  steak 
house  at  228  W.  42d  St.,  started  toiko  down 
to  the  basement  to  change  cloth£  before 
going  home  early  yesterday.  T 

A  minute  later,  Antigua,  a  29iyear-old 
South  American,  lay  face  down  at  tlC  foot  of 
the  steps,  his  life  ebbing  from  a  sindEe  bullet 
wound  in  the  chest.  iT 

Aa  reconstructed  for  police  b«  Carlos 
CUado,  37-year-old  manager  of  th#  restau- 
rant, be  had  locked  the  doors  to  t^  eatery 
at  1:20  am.  barring  any  more  nevt^  patrons 
while  two  latecomers  finished  their  i  Udnlght 
snack. 

Leaving  the  diners  and  Antigua  lo  finish 
what  they  were  doing,  Cllado  start  d  to  go 
below  to  Join  five  other  employees  i  lianglng 
Into  their  street  clothes. 

"All  of  a  sudden,  I  felt  a  gun  beilg  poked 
at  me,"  Cllado  recalled,"  and  this  ^j  was 
telling  me  to  get  downstairs  and  i^t  make 
any  noise." 

The  gunman  was  described  as  a  wflte  man 
In  his  early  20s,  5-feet-6,  black  hal  ,  brown 
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eyes  and  wearing  a  gray  suede  Eisenhower 
Jacket.  His  accomplice,  also  white,  stood 
about  6-feet-9  and  was  wearing  a  three- 
quarter  length  black  and  white  checkered 
coat. 

"They  made  me  open  the  safe,  took  alxiut 
91,000  in  cash  and  then  told  all  of  us  to  lie 
down  on  t^e  floor  and  not  make  any  noise 
and  no  one  would  get  hurt,"  said  Cllado. 

The  two  holdupmen  turned  and  began  to 
mount  the  steps. 

"Then,  there  was  this  bcuig,  this  shot," 
Cllado  continued.  "At  first,  none  of  us  moved. 
Then,  we  got  up  and  ran  out  of  the  office 
toward  the  stairs.  We  saw  Antigua  lying 
there.  He  didn't  say  anything,  but  we  could 
see  the  blood."  He  was  pronounced  dead  at 
St.  Clare's  Hospital. 

Antigua,  a  bachelor,  lived  in  a  room  at 
443  W.  37th  St. 


March  14,  197^ 


THE  MOTIVES  FOR  IMPEACHMENT 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13,  1974 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  debate  about  the 
exact  nature  of  an  impeachable  offense. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  have  people  who  say 
that  only  an  indictable  offense  under 
ordinary  criminal  law  will  quaUfy.  They 
give  the  reason  that  this  makes  it  very 
definite  matter  based  on  the  long  West- 
em  tradition  of  criminal  law.  But  they 
soon  contradict  themselves,  because  it 
turns  out  that  only  a  "serious"  or  "Gov- 
ernment-connected" offense  will  do — and 
this,  of  course,  involves  a  political  Judg- 
ment. The  truth  is  that  Uie  Criminal 
Code  was  devised  for  quite  other  pur- 
poses than  for  deciding  when  the  most 
powerful  man  in  the  country  had  be- 
come dangerous  to  that  country's  way  of 
governing  Itself.  There  is  no  escaping  a 
political  Judgment. 

Many  people  who  reject  this  argument 
In  theory  would  still  be  much  more  com- 
fortable if  they  could  pin  Nixon  down  to 
some  indictable  offense,  especially  if  it 
could  be  proved  he  lied  about  his  role. 
This,  they  believe,  would  be  the  most 
substantial,  the  strongest,  impeachment 
case  possible.  I  disagree.  I  believe  the 
strongest  impeachment  case  would  rely 
on  the  acts  that  have  been  most  sub- 
versive of  our  constitutional  system — 
that  have  caused  most  suffering  and  loss 
of  himian  life — that  did  more  to  disgrace 
the  United  States  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world — that  involved  out-and-out  lies  to 
dupe  the  American  people  into  support- 
ing illegal  Presidential  initiatives.  And 
this  case  is  found  in  Richard  Nixon's  ac- 
tions concerning  Cambodia — the  sorriest 
chapter  in  the  whole  tragic  story  of  our 
involvement  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  two  articles  that  bring 
out  the  disproportion  between  the  "safe" 
impeachment  articles  and  the  actions  we 
have  seen  committed  in  relation  to  Cam- 
bodia. The  first  article,  by  Peter  Weiss, 
discusses  this  Issue  in  the  context  gt  the 
trial  of  Warren  Hastings  in  1788,  and  the 
motives  of  Edmund  Burke,  a  defender  of 
the  American  colonies  during  our  Revo- 
lution, who  attacked  him.  The  second 
article  la  by   my   friend   Congressman 


Driman,  who  points  out  that  the  real  task 
confronting  us  is  not  to  get  rid  of  Rich- 
ard Nixon,  but  to  vindicate  the  ideals 
and  traditions  of  our  constitutional 
system. 
The  articles  follow: 

Is  There  an  EDMtnn>  Bukkb  in  the  House? 
(By  Peter  Weiss) 
"I  impeach  Warren  Hastings  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors.  I  impeach  him  in 
the  name  of  the  Commons'  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, whose  trust  he  has  betrayed. 

"I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  tbe  Eng- 
lish nation,  whose  ancient  honour  he  has 
sullied.  I  Impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  India,  whose  rights  he  has  trod- 
den under  foot,  and  whose  coimtry  he  hu 
turned  into  a  desert." — Edmund  Burke 
MJ».,  in  the  High  Court  of  Parliament ' 
Feb.  13,  1788. 

In  the  current  debate  on  the  impeachment 
of  Richard  Nixon,  almost  every  conceivable 
"high  crime  and  misdemeanor"  Is  being  of- 
fered up  as  a  groiind  for  conviction  except 
those  which  ruined  the  largest  number  of 
lives,  caused  the  greatest  affront  to  human 
decency  and  wreaked  the  most  lasting  havoc 
on  the  political  Institutions  of  this  country, 
and  the  world  community:  the  high  crimes' 
and  misdemeanors  committed  by  Nixon  and 
his  agents  In,  and  in  connection  with,  tbe 
war  in  Indochina. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  hardy  sur- 
vivors of  the  moral  wing  of  the  peace  move- 
ment— Congressman  Drinan  AR.  Nov.  12), 
the  Peace  Education  Division  of  the  Amer- 
ican Friends  Service  Committee,  Redress,  the 
Lawyers  Committee  on  American  Policy  To- 
ward Viet  Nam,  etc. — the  pro-Impeachment 
forces  seem  to  be  agreed  that  Nixon's  war- 
related  crimes  should  constitute,  at  best,  a 
minor  strand  in  the  web  of  Impeachment. 
William  Dobrovlr's  163-page  Impeachment 
brief.  The  Offenses  of  Richard  M.  Nixon,  the 
meet  thorough  study  of  the  subject  available 
to  date,  lists  not  a  single  offense  related  to 
the  administration's  conduct  in  Indochina. 
Public  Citizen's  impeachment  pamphlet, 
"Richard  Nixon:  Decision  for  the  People," 
contains  one  brief,  passing  reference  to  the 
President's  iisurpation  of  Congress'  warmak- 
Ing  powers,  as  does  the  impeachment  reso- 
lution of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 
The  pamphlet  Issued  by  Anierlcans  for  Dem- 
ocratic Action,  "The  Case  for  Impeachment," 
does  list  six  "Illegalities  in  Foreign  Policy," 
but  none  based  on  war  crimes.  And  in  the 
balls  of  the  recently  reconvened  Congress, 
talk  of  Viet  Nam  in  relation  to  Impeachment 
is  tantamount  to  a  confession  of  naivete 
bordering  on  the  ridiculous. 

What  accounts  for  this  reticence?  Why  is 
It  that,  at  the  precise  moment  when  Nixon 
stands  exposed  in  aU  his  moral  nakedness, 
many  of  those  who,  for  the  past  few  years, 
have  accused  him  of  crimes  against  human- 
ity, are  content  to  see  the  impeachment 
process  come  to  fnUtion  on  so  trivial  a 
question  as  the  tampering  with  a  tape  or 
the  backdating  of  a  deed? 

The  answer  probably  lies  in  a  misguided 
sense  of  political  tactics  and,  perhaps  more 
Importantly,  in  a  reluctance  to  press  against 
one  person  charges  in  which  a  large  num- 
ber of  others  are,  or  feel  themselves  to  be, 
Implicated. 

As  to  the  first,  there  seems  to  be  a 
developing  consensus  that  whatever  charge 
will  bring  Nixon  down  is  the  one  that  should 
be  pressed,  if  necessary  at  the  expense  of  the 
others.  This,  of  course,  reduces  the  impeach- 
ment process  to  its  lowest  conunon  denom- 
inator and  deprives  It  of  the  character  of 
"national  inquest"  assigned  to  it  by  Hamil- 
ton in  the  Federalist  Papers  (No.  05). 

It  may  well  be  that  more  members  of  Con- 
gress can  be  made  to  agree  on  a  finding  of 
old-fashioned  tax  evasion  than  on  a  charge 
of  raping  the  Constitution  or  violating  tbe 
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laws  of  war.  Indeed,  such  a  result  would  be 
in  tbe  time-honored  tradition  of  sending  a 
ijUed  gunman  to  Leavenworth  for  falling  to 
declare  the  "income "  he  received  for  execut- 
Inx  a  contract. 

But  would  it  be  worth  it?  Would  it  do 
justice  to  impeachment  as  "the  chief  Insti- 
tution for  the  preservation  of  government", 
as  tbe  House  oC  Commons  called  It  in  1679, 
or,  as  the  ACLU  defined  it  more  recently,  as 
"the  means  to  declare  that  certain  acta  sub- 
vert the  political  principles  on  which  our  sys- 
tem of  government  Itself  Is  based"?  And 
what  would  It  say  to  a  Henry  Kissinger,  who, 
accoitUng  to  a  diplomat  quoted  by  Flora 
Uwls  of  the  New  York  Times,  wanted  "to 
bomb  tbe  daylights  out  of  Hanoi"  in  De- 
ccnkber,  1972,  but  whose  personal  finances 
are  probably  In  perfect  order,  or  to  a  James 
Scbleelnger,  who  reminds  us  almost  dally 
tbat  American  bombers  are  standing  by. 
ready  to  resume  their  attacks  on  North  Viet 

Nam? 

•nie  second  reason  for  keeping  the  war  out 
of  the  impeachnaent  debate  reaches  deeper 
and  more  complex  levels  of  perception.  It 
was  DO  one  in  Congress,  after  all,  who  cov- 
ered the  traces  of  tbe  iminvlted  visitors  to 
Larry  O'Brien's  and  Dr.  Fielding's  offices,  or 
who  authorised  those  visits,  or,  with  knowl- 
edge of  their  impeding  occurrence,  failed  to 
pitvent  them.  But  it  was  Congress  that  failed 
to  lay  no  to  My  Lai,  to  Bach  Mai,  to  napalm, 
to  Phoenix  and  Boiling  Thunder,  although, 
at  It  finally  demonstrated  in  forcing  a  halt 
to  the  bombing  of  Cambodia  last  year,  it  had 
tbe  power  to  do  so.  And  it  is  Congress  which, 
today,  continues  to  vote  the  funds  that  keep 
Nguyen  Van  Tbieu  In  power,  and  Tbieu's 
opponents  in  prison,  and  the  war  going. 

Thus,  impeachment  of  Richard  Nixon  for 
war-related  crimes — except  those  based  on 
defiance  or  deception  of  Congress — would 
be  an  impeachment  of  Congress  itself,  and 
for  that  nuitter,  of  all  of  us.  since  aU  of  us, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  could  have  done 
more  than  we  did  against  the  war.  No  won- 
der, then,  that  these  grounds  for  impeach- 
ment do  not  commend  themselves  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  or  to  the  public. 

Tet  those  Americans — and  there  are  mil- 
lions of  them — whose  opposition  to  the  war 
was  kindled,  sooner  or  later,  by  a  sense  of 
humiliation  at  tbe  brutalities  being  com- 
mitted in  their  name,  have  a  clear  duty  now 
to  seize  the  opportunity  of  tbe  impeachment 
debate  to  raise  once  more  the  Issues  around 
which  their  poUtlcal  and  moral  conscious- 
ness revoled  for  so  many  years,  and  to  do  it, 
perhaps,  with  some  effect  on  the  future. 

There  is  an  interesting  parallel  between 
the  evolving  consensus  on  Nixon's  respon- 
BlbUity  for  the  crimes  of  bis  subordinates  and 
ttaa  principles  of  accountability  and  com- 
mand responsibility  which  the  peace  move- 
ment sought  to  put  forward  during  the  war. 
Albert  Jenner,  counsel  to  the  Republican 
minority  on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  has 
said  that  Nixon  may  be  impeachable  for  acts 
of  his  subordinates  of  which  he  had  no  direct 
knowledge.  Is  this  not  an  application  of  the 
same  principle  which  led  so  many  veterans — 
and  others — to  feel  that,  if  Lt.  Galley  was 
guilty,  so  were  his  commanders  an  the  way 
up  the  Une? 

It  may  be  useful,  then,  to  consider  whether 
there  is  a  basis  In  law  and  precedent  for  hold- 
ing Nixon  accountable  for  his  crimes  in  In- 
dochina, as  part  of  the  impeachment  process. 
It  is  common  ground  now,  among  studenta 
of  impeachment,  that,  as  Archibald  Cox 
argues  in  a  recent  Op-Ed  piece  in  the  New 
Tork  Times,  impeachable  offenses  should  be 
equated  neither  with  the  whim  of  Congress, 
nor  with  strict  violations  of  criminal  law, 
but  with  something  larger  and  graver:  what 
Cox  calls  "political  offenses  in  the  sense  of 
governmental";  what  CJovemor  Johnston  of 
South  Carolina,  in  the  course  of  the  ratifying 
debates,  called  "great  misdemeanors  against 
the  public";  what  Hamilton  called  "injuries 
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done  Immediately  to  tbe  society  itself."  Do 
tbe  unprovoked  instigation  of  a  foreign  war. 
and  the  conduct  of  such  a  war  In  violation  of 
fundamental  principles  (tf  humanity,  fall  into 
this  category? 

There  is  at  least  one  historical  precedent 
which  is  Instructive  in  this  regard.  Raoul 
Berger.  everybody's  authority  on  impeach- 
ment, points  out  that  the  Framers  were  fully 
aware  of.  and  greatly  influenced  by.  tbe  long 
history  of  Impeachment  in  Britain.  In  ex- 
plaining the  meaning  of  "high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors"  in  the  Impeachment  clause. 
Berger  recalls  that  Impeachable  offenses  were 
originally  proposed  to  be  llnolted  to  treason 
and  bribery.  But  George  Mason  of  Virginia 
objected  that  "Treason  as  defined  in  the 
Constitution  will  not  reach  many  great  and 
dangerous  offenses.  Hastings  is  not  guilty 
of  treason."  Mason  moved  to  add  "malad- 
ministration" and.  following  Madison's 
demurrer  to  the  vagiicness  of  this  term, 
"high  crimes  and  misdemeanors"  was  agreed 
upon. 

Who  was  Hastings  and  what  was  be  guilty 
of?  Warren  Hastings,  the  first  Governor -Gen- 
eral of  India,  was  Impeached  by  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1787.  tbe  very  year  of  the 
F^ederal  Convention.  He  had  recently  retired 
from  nearly  30  years  of  service  in  India, 
where,  according  the  Columbia  Encyclopedia, 
his  administration  had  been  "a  distinct  suc- 
cess, at  least  from  the  British  Imperialist 
viewpoint."  He  had  greatly  enlarged  tbe  area 
of  the  subcontinent  under  British  control, 
had  dismantled  the  system  of  dual  govern- 
ment in  favor  of  absolute  British  rule,  and 
had  done  extremely  well.  In  financial  terms, 
by  his  employers,  the  East  India  Company. 

He  bad  also,  diirlng  bis  service  In  tbe  East, 
made  the  following  contributions,  aniong 
others,  to  Indian  and  British  History: 

For  a  consideration  of  400,000  pounds,  he 
arranged  to  lend  British  troops  to  a  rich 
Indian  prince  for  the  purpose  of  conquering 
a  neighboring  tribe,  the  Rohillas.  According 
to  Macaulay,  "the  object  of  the  Rohilla  war 
was  this,  to  deprive  a  large  population,  who 
had  never  done  us  the  least  harm,  of  a  good 
government,  and  to  place  them,  against  their 
will,  under  an  execrably  bad  one,"  by  means 
of  a  military  campaign  which  Hastings  must 
have  known  would  not  "be  conducted  in  con- 
formity with  the  humane  rules  ot  civilized 
warfare." 

Some  years  Uter,  being  again  pressed  for 
money  by  his  employers,  he  deliberately  pro- 
voked a  quarrel  with  Ctaaith  Singh,  tbe  Zam- 
indar  of  Benares,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of 
tbe  Utters  forces,  his  arrest  and  banish- 
ment, and  an  additional  revenue  of  200,000 
pounds  per  year  to  tbe  Conapany. 

Shortly  thereafter,  he  managed  to  relieve 
tbe  Princesses  (Begums)  of  Oude  of  their 
considerable  treasures.  In  part  by  an  order 
of  confiscation  based  on  a  false  charge  of 
insurrection  and  In  part  by  arranging  to 
have  two  old  eunuchs  attached  to  the  Be- 
gums' household  tortured  by  some  <^  their 
enemies.  In  order  to  extort  what  assets  were 
left  to  their  mistresses. 

In  retrospect,  all  of  these  episodes  seem  a 
nMmal  part  of  Imperial  history  and.  Indeed, 
so  they  seemed  to  Hastings'  supporters  in 
Britain,  who  were  more  numerous  than  his 
detractors.  The  Encyclopedia  Britannlca  con- 
cludes in  language  which  has  a  famUiar  ring 
to  contemporary  ears,  that  he  became  the 
scapegoat  for  the  sins,  "real  and  Imaginary" 
of  the  East  India  Company  and  that  even 
his  least  defensible  acts  were  not  dictated  by 
dishonorable  motives. 

Yet  he  was  Impeached — not  for  treason, 
not  for  bribery  (although  there  were  some 
charges  of  fiscal  improprieties),  not  for  vio- 
lation of  any  criminal  statute  applicable  to 
him,  but  for  the  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors characterizing  his  conduct  In  a 
country  as  far  removed,  culturally  and  geo- 
graphically,  from   Britain   as  Viet   Nam   is 
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from  America.  "The  High  Court  of  Parlia- 
ment," says  Macaulay,  "was  to  sit,  according 
to  forms  handed  down  from  the  days  of  tbe 
Plantagenets,  on  an  Englishman  accused  of 
exercising  tyranny  over  the  lord  of  the  holy 
city  of  Benares,  and  over  the  ladies  of  the 
princely  house  of  Oude." 

Hastings'  accusers  included  the  cream  of 
British  poliUcal  and  intellectual  society; 
Edmund  Burke,  whose  reputation  as  one  of 
the  great  orators  of  all  time  is  due  in  part  to 
his  opening  speech  at  the  impeachment 
proceedings.  Charles  Fox,  who  had  been,  and 
was  again  to  be.  Foreign  Secretary,  and 
Richard  Sheridan,  the  playwright,  whose 
speech  on  the  despoUatlon  of  tbe  Begums 
created  such  a  sensation  that  be  was  of- 
fered a  thousand  pounds  for  the  copyright. 

Strangely — or  perhaps  not  so  strangely — 
tbe  most  serious  charge  by  far.  that  based 
on  the  Rohilla  war,  was  voted  down  by  the 
House  of  Conunons,  119  to  67.  But  on  tbe 
next  two  charges,  those  based  on  the  epi- 
sodes in  Benares  and  Oude,  William  Pitt, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  switched 
sides  and  impeachment  was  voted  119  to  79 
and  175  to  68,  respectively. 

The  trial  in  the  House  of  IxMxls  lasted 
seven  years,  from  1788  to  1795,  and  resulted 
in  Ha&Ungs'  acquittal. 

There  was.  no  doubt,  a  good  deal  of  pol- 
itics in  the  process,  as  there  always  is.  but 
Edmund  Burke's  zeal  was,  at  least  accord- 
ing to  Macaulay.  prompted  solely  by  bis  re- 
vulsion at  the  practices  ol  the  East  Indian 
Company  and  Its  first  Governor-General.  "It 
is  by  this  tribunal."  he  said.  In  opening  tbe 
trial  before  tbe  Lords,  "tbat  statesmen  who 
abuse  their  power  .  .  .  are  tried  .  .  .  not 
upon  the  niceties  of  a  narrow  Jurisprudence. 
but  upon  the  enlarged  and  solid  principles  of 
state  morality."  And  he  concluded,  four  sit- 
tings and  several  emotion -induced  falntlngs 
in  the  galleries  later: 

"I  impeach  Warren  Hastings  of  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors,  I  impeach  him  In  the 
name  of  the  Commons'  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, whose  trust  be  has  betrayed.  I  im- 
peach him  In  tbe  name  of  tbe  English  na- 
tion, whose  ancient  honour  he  has  sullied. 
I  impeach  blm  in  the  luune  of  tbe  pe<^le 
of  India,  whose  rights  he  has  trodden  under 
foot,  and  whose  country  he  has  turned  into 
a  desert." 

Why  did  Edmund  Burke  do  It?  Because. 
according  to  Macaulay,  "oppression  In  Ben- 
gal was  to  him  the  same  thing  as  oppression 
in  the  streets  of  London." 

Is  there  a  Burke  in  our  Hotise? 

Beyond  Impeachment  :  Doxnc  the  Right 

Thing  poa  the  Right  Reason 

(By  Robert  F.  Drinan) 

In  the  first  eight  days  after  the  firing  of 
Archibald  Cox  by  President  Nixon  I  received 
2.359  letters  urging  the  impeachment  of  the 
President  with  wily  82  letters  against  Im- 
peachment. No  one  in  Washington  knows 
exactly  why  the  events  of  the  Saturday  night 
massacre  finally  brought  a  tidal  wave  of 
opinion  in  favor  of  impeachment.  There  have 
been  so  many  obscenities  and  illegalities  in 
the  "long  train  of  abuses"  prior  to  the  de- 
partures of  Cox-Richardson -Ruckelshaus. 

My  own  mind  keeps  returning  to  a  ques- 
tion which  in  my  judgment  is  crucial:  Why 
was  there  no  outcry  for  impeachment  when 
Nixon  invaded  neutral  Cambodia,  or  when  he 
savagely  bombed  Hanoi  weeks  after  we  bad 
been  told  by  Dr.  lUssinger  tHat  "peace  te  at 
hand"? 

On  July  31,  1973  I  Introduced  the  very  first 
resolution  of  impeachment  in  the  93pd  Con- 
gress. I  scrupulously  avoided  every  scandal 
or  act  of  lawlessness  associated  with  Water- 
gate. I  went  out  of  my  way  to  indicate  that 
inc4>eachment  is  a  non-criminal  and  non- 
penal  proceeding.  I  stated  that  impeachment 
"should  not  be  looked  upon  or  compared  with 
an  indictment  nor  should  the  role  of  the 
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HoiiM  of  Representatives  In  consk  irtng  the 
impeachment  of  a  President  be  dee  ked  to  be 
that  of  a  grand  jury." 

But  despite  all  the  new  knowled  e  that  Is 
coming  to  the  American  people  wl  h  regard 
to  the  precise  nature  of  Impeach]  lent,  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans  still  ell  ig  to  the 
notion  that  the  President  can  be  removed 
from  office  only  if  he  commits  som<  tangible 
crime.  The  atmosphere  in  Washli  fton  for 
weeks  and  weeks  has  been  the  ex  «ctatlon 
that  the  incredible  series  of  events  \  ill  some- 
how suddenly  reveal  Richard  NU  >n  as  a 
common  criminal. 

If  events  do  develop  along  this  Ine,  the 
impeachment  process,  in  which  I  im  inti- 
mately involved  as  a  member  of  t  e  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  will  be  a  g  od  deal 
simpler.  At  the  same  time  the  cou  try  may 
weU  stand  to  lose  a  great  deal  be<  luse  the 
first  application  of  the  process  of  npeach- 
ment  in  100  years  of  American  hit  ory  will 
have  been  employed  for  the  wrong  reasons. 
The  relatively  mysterious  phraa  in  the 
Constitution  which  requires  "higl  crimes 
and  misdemeanors"  for  an  impeach  lent  ac- 
tuaUy  has  no  roots  in  the  ordinary  ;rlmlna] 
law  of  England. 

English  and  American  sources  mal  s  it  very 
clear  that  impeachment  is  a  proceedl  ig  pure- 
ly of  a  political  nature.  The  classic  vork  on 
Jurisprudence  of  Justice  Story  said  hat  im- 
peachment "Is  not  BO  much  deslgnetl  to  pun- 
ish an  offender  as  to  secure  the  stat  against 
gross  official  misdeameanors." 

It  is  now  becoming  widely  kno  m  that 
impeachment  does  not  bring  abou  double 
Jet^ardy,  so  that  a  person  who  is  Im  eached, 
convicted  and  removed  from  office  <  in  later 
be  punished  for  a  crime  by  indlctnr  int  and 
conviction. 

The  Framers  of  the  American  Con!  Itutlon 
were  men  steeped  in  English  histor  .  WhUe 
they  feared  that  the  executive  brand  of  gov- 
ernment might  be  transformed  Into  k  mon- 
archy they  nonetheless  wanted  a  str  ng  and 
independent  executive  branch  of  gove  nment. 
In  order  to  maintain  a  system  of  checks 
against  the  executive  the  Pramers  of  the 
Constitution  provided  for  impei  :hment 
which,  it  could  be  argued,  is  a  narroi  excep- 
tion to  the  separation  of  powers. 

Impeachment  is  therefore  not  an  t  -range- 
ment  by  which  the  Congress  can  ex  rclse  a 
vote  of  no  confidence.  Impeachment  on  the 
other  hand  is  not  and  should  not  b«  looked 
upon  as  the  equivalent  of  an  indictn  snt  for 
criminal  ofTenses. 

The  Framers  of  the  Constitution  recog- 
nized the  potential  abuse  of  the  pi  irer  of 
Impeachment.  Nonetheless  they  chose  to  give 
this  ultimate  power  to  the  House  <  '  Rep- 
resentatives. The  Pounding  Fathers  li  «nded 
that  impeachment  shoiUd  act  as  a  c  irb  on 
Presidential  conduct  which  would  «  less 
than  criminal  but  more  than  tolerab  t. 

I  often  wonder  whether  I  can  jusi  fy  my 
failure  during  1971  and  1972  to  file  a  esolu- 
tion  of  Impeachment  against  President  NUon. 
During  those  two  years  of  the  92nd  O  ngress 
some  four  or  five  members  of  the  Ho'  se  ac- 
tually filed  impeachment  resolutions  I  ap- 
parently declined  to  Join  in  these  esolu- 
tions  because  the  Congress  by  appr  prlat- 
Ing  money  for  the  continuation  of  t  e  war 
in  Southeast  Asia  had  (it  could  l>e  a  gued) 
ratified  the  perpetuation  of  that  Indef  nslble 
massacre.  The  repeal  of  the  Tonkii  Oulf 
Resolution  in  December,  1970  did  no  alter 
the  unbelievable  fact  that  Congrea  con- 
tinued to  fund  a  war  the  only  legal  Ju;  tlflca- 
tion  for  which  had  been  expressly  repei  led  by 
the  Congress! 

It  was  the  continued  lawlessness  is  re- 
vealed in  the  Watergate  scandaU  that  'orced 
my  mind  to  the  conclusion  that  the  san  »  type 
of  lawlessness  in  the  conduct  of  tl  >  war 
should  be  a  Justification  for  impeac  iment 
even  more  compelling  than  whatever  i  legal- 
ities Mr.  Nixon  may  have  been  involve    In  In 
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connection  with  campaign  "dirty  tricks"  or 
in  the  perversion  of  political  process  In 
America. 

Now  that  thrust  of  events  seems  to  point 
inexorably  to  resignation  or  impeachment  I 
keep  wondering  whether  or  not  the  whole 
process  of  Impeachment  will  be  too  narrow- 
ly viewed  by  the  American  people. 

It  is  appalling  to  talk  to  members  of  Con- 
gress who  will  concede  that  If  President 
Nixon  has  defied  the  order  of  the  court  and 
not  surrendered  the  tapes  they  would  vote 
for  Impeachment,  but  who  can  see  no  im- 
peachable offense  in  the  four  and  a  half 
years  during  which  Mr.  Nixon  has  violated 
the  rules  of  war  as  set  forth  in  the  Geneva 
Convention,  trampled  upon  the  rights  of  the 
people  of  America  by  impounding  at  least  912 
billion  of  authorized  and  appropriated  money 
and  committed  many  other  similar  oSenses 
against  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the 
moral  law  of  all  humtmity. 

As  the  work  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
develops  I  think  inevitably  of  the  bill  of  par- 
ticulars that  will  eventually  be  Included  In 
the  statement  of  Impeachable  offenses  which 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  will 
have  concluded  must  be  charged  against 
President  Nixon.  This  group  of  38  lawyers 
will  Insist  that  every  charge  that  is  noted 
must  have  evidence  and  proof.  Like  all  prose- 
cuting attorneys  they  will  want  to  have  on© 
or  more  clearly  provable  offenses  rather  than 
a  list  of  offenses  some  of  which  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  prove  in  a  court  of  law. 

As  a  result  the  Impeachment  process  may 
well  be  a  series  of  events  which  removes  the 
eyes  of  Americans  from  the  long  line  of  law- 
less acts  which  President  Nixon  and  his  Ad- 
ministration have  committed.  The  people  will 
not  be  able  to  connect  President  Nixon's  in- 
volvement In  the  coverup  over  Watergate 
with  the  ghastly  abuse  of  Presidential  power 
in  Indochina.  As  a  result  the  im|>eachment 
process  may  be  like  a  "cops  and  robbers"  story 
in  which  the  House  and  the  Senate  will  sub- 
stitute one  provable  crime  for  a  long  series  of 
©vents  that  manifest  the  usurpation  of  power 
by  the  President  and  the  despotic  use  of 
power  by  an  entire  administration. 

Some  persons  are  now  so  anxious  to  sweep 
away  the  powers  of  this  lawless  administra- 
tion that  they  want  the  President  to  be  im- 
peached for  any  reason  that  will  be  sufficient 
to  obUin  a  simple  majority  vote  In  the  House 
and  a  two- thirds  vote  in  the  Senate.  Such  an 
offense  could  be,  for  example,  a  phone  call 
mad©  by  John  Ehrllchman  from  the  White 
House  to  L.  Patrick  Gray,  then  director  of  the 
FBI.  If  these  two  individuals  spoke  on  a 
phone  that  was  tapped  the  person  who  ar- 
ranged the  tap.  the  President,  clearly  violated 
federal  law  since  he  arranged  the  electronic 
interception  of  a  telephone  conversation 
without  the  permission  of  the  sender  or  the 
receiver  of  the  message. 

All  well  and  good — but  how  much  more  in- 
structive for  the  American  people  to  come  to 
some  conclusion  about  impeachment  because, 
for  example,  the  President  was  not  truthful 
with  the  citizens  of  America  when  he  stated 
to  them  on  April  30,  1970,  that  "for  five  years 
neither    the    United   States   nor   South    Viet 
Nam  has  moved  against  enemy  sanctuaries — 
in  Cambodia — because  we  did  not  wish  to 
violate  the  territory  of  a  neutral  nation."  The 
President  stated  that,  knowing  he  personally 
had  authorized  at  least  3,630  air  strikes  over 
Cambodia    between    March,    1969    and    May 
1970'  During  that  period  of  14  months  the 
President  had  expended  $140  million  unbe- 
knownst to  the  Congress.  Would  it  not  really 
be  better  to  impeach  the  President  for  having 
misled  the  American  people  in  this  way  rather 
than  for  some  technical  violation  of  a  law? 
Impeachment  In  other  words  should  be  not 
a  process  by  which  we  search  for  a  criminal 
but  a  procedure  by  which  a  President  sus- 
pected of  betraying  the  basic  moral  ideas  of 
the  nation  is  given  a  forum  in  which  he  can 
vlndlcat©  himself. 
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Many  commentators  have  suggested  that 
the  Impeachment  process  would  be  a  puri- 
fication for  the  American  spirit.  As  events 
are  developing  in  Washington,  however,  thu 
promised  purification  may  never  come  about. 
The  impeachment  process  will  be  more  nar- 
row than  even  the  indictment  procedure  be- 
fore the  23  me.nbers  of  a  grand  Jury. 

Those  who  contemplate  impeachment  sug- 
gest  that  the  nation  would  acquire  a  certain 
purification  by  this  process  from  the  anguish 
of  grief  and  guilt  which  they  feel  concerning 
the  war  In  Viet  Nam.  President  NUon  of 
course  continually  boasts  that  the  way  in 
which  he  terminated  that  war  was  one  of  the 
great  triumphs  of  his  administration.  No  one 
seems  up  to  the  challenge  to  point  out  that 
the  pattern  of  lawlessness  in  which  Mr.  Nixon 
engaged  to  pulverize  North  Viet  Nam  and 
solidify  the  dictatorship  of  President  Thleu 
Is  In  all  probability  Infinitely  more  lawless 
and  Impeachable  than  any  crimes  or  scan- 
dals that  may  be  revealed  In  the  hearings 

To  suggest  that  the  bill  of  particulars 
against  the  President  should  be  broad  rather 
than  narrow  Is  not  to  suggest  vengeance  but 
rather  to  Indicate  that  the  Impeachment 
process,  being  non-criminal  by  nature, 
should  permit  the  Congress  and  the  country 
to  go  about  the  removal  of  the  President  In 
a  way  which  wlU  clarify  the  objectives  of  the 
nation  and  make  known  to  ourselves  and  to 
the  entire  world  that  we  will  no  longer  follow 
a  chief  executive  who  makes  war  without  s 
mandate,  bombs  and  destroys  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  Asians  without  any  Justifiable 
reason  and  deceives  the  American  people  by 
political  and  electoral  trickery. 

The  post-Watergate  period  Is  merging  Into 
the  post-Impeachment  period.  That  era  "be- 
yond Impeachment"  could  be  a  magnificent 
opportunity  prior  to  the  bicentennial  of  the 
nation  on  July  4,  1976.  Let  xis  hope  that  the 
first  Impeachment  of  a  President  in  this  cen- 
tury wUl  reveal  to  all  of  us  the  sins  of  the 
past  but  also  the  potential  glory  of  the 
future. 


AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  69 


HON.  DAVID  C.  TREEN 

OF   LOT7ISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13,  1974 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  offered  by  me  to  H.R.  69: 
Amendment  to  H.R.  69,  as  Reported,  To  Br 
Offered  bt  Mr.  Treek 

On  Pag©  131,  inunedUtely  after  Une  16, 
insert  the  following  new  section : 

AMENDMENT    TO    TTTLE    X    OF    THE    ELEMENTART 
AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1»6S 

Sec.  906.  Title  X  of  th©  Act,  as  redesignated 
by  section  201(a)  of  this  Act,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"CHILDREN'S  RIGHT  TO  INSTRUCTION" 

"Sec  1010.  The  chief  administrative  official 
of  any  local  educational  agency  receiving  any 
Federal  financial  assistance  under  this  Act 
shall  enforce,  notwithstanding  any  provision 
of  existing  Federal  law,  through  injunction 
any  Stat©  statute  or  local  ordinance  prohibit- 
ing, limiting  or  conditlomng  work  stoppages 
and/or  slowdowns  by  public  employees,  in- 
cluding Instructional  personnel,  of  such 
agency. 

"(1)  Any  parent  or  guardian  of  any  stu- 
dent affected  by  any  such  work  stoppage  or 
slowdown  may  seek  a  peremptory  writ  of 
mandamus  In  any  United  States  District 
Court  to  compel  compliance  with  this  Sec- 
tion by  the  appropriate  officials  on  the  show- 
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Ing  of  financial  assistance  having  been  re- 
ceived under  this  Act. 

"(2)  Any  parent  or  guardian  of  any  stu- 
dent affected  by  any  such  work  st<9page  or 
slowdown  shaU  have  the  right  to  recover 
damages  on  behalf  of  such  cbUd,  notwith- 
standing any  provision  of  existing  Federal 
law,  for  any  such  work  steppage  at  slowdown 
m  violation  or  in  contempt  of  a  Court  order, 
which  damages  shall  not  exceed  ten  doUars 
($10.00)  per  day  per  child  and  for  which 
damages  any  and  all  persons  participating  in 
such  work  stoppage  or  slowdown  shall  be 
Jointly  and  severally  liable. 

'•(A)  After  the  issuance  of  an  injunction, 
or  other  Order,  to  halt  a  work  stoppage  or 
slowdown,  conttoued  absence  from  the  class- 
room by  any  person  participating,  or  having 
participated,  in  said  work  stoppage  or  slow- 
down shaU  create  a  rebuttable  presumption 
of  contempt." 
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HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13,  1974 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  of 
aborti(»i  is  not  only  of  great  concern  to  a 
great  many  Americans,  but  it  concerns 
men  and  women  all  over  the  world. 

On  November  20,  1973.  more  than  10.- 
000  residents  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales  flooded  the  halls  of  Parliament  in 
an  effort  to  educate  British  politicians 
who  have  been  misled  by  distortions  of 
the  mass  media. 

An  article  appeared  in  the  January  is- 
sue of  the  National  Right  to  Life  News 
reporting  of  the  success  of  this  rally.  The 
article  is  written  by  Mr.  Dexter  Duggan. 
a  member  of  the  National  Right  to  Life 
public  relations  and  media  committee 
and  executive  director  of  the  Arizona 
Right  to  Life  Committee. 

I  wish  to  insert  the  article  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Uasstve   English    Lobby    Brings    10,000    To 

TALK  TO  Members  of  Parliament 

(By  Dexter  Duggan) 

(B)rroR's  Notb:  Mr.  Duggan.  a  member  of 
the  NRLC  public  relations  and  media  com- 
mittee, arranged  a  trip  to  Europe  at  the  time 
of  the  mass  lobby  and  wrote  this  first-hand 
report  after  his  return.  He  also  visited  with 
pro-life  people  in  France  and  brought  back 
reports  from  several  countries  of  Western 
Europe.) 

London. — The  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Unborn  ChUdren,  created  on  the  brink  of  de- 
feat and  despair  in  1967,  proved  itself  as 
England's  most  vigorous,  most  valid  citizens' 
action  group  in  late  November,  when  more 
than  10,000  SPUC  members  and  sympathizers 
converged  on  Parliament  for  a  massive  lobby- 
ing effort. 

All  day  long  and  into  the  evening  of  No- 
vember 20.  residents  of  England.  Scotland, 
and  Wales  arrived  to  meet  with  their  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  exchange  views,  and  edu- 
cate some  politicians  who  had  been  misled 
by  certain  acrobatics  of  the  mass  media. 

One  young,  bearded  Anglican  MP,  John 
Selwyn  Gummer.  a  vice-chairman  of  the 
ruling  Conservative  Party  and  opponent  of 
capital  punishment,  admiringly  described  the 
gathering  as  the  largest  lobby  ever  m  Britain 
on  a  moral  Issue.  He  was  not  refuted. 

Leo  Abse,  a  Labor  Party  MP  known 
throughout  Britain  for  his  successful  spon- 
sorship of  liberal  laws  on  divorce,  contracep- 
tion, and  homosexuality,  repeatedly  warned 
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that  the  permissive  Abortion  Act  is  coarsen- 
ing British  society  and  must  be  drastically 
tightened  up. 

The  foUowing  day,  the  SPUC  office  reported 
a  number  of  reports  from  parliamentary 
sources  that  MPs  were  deeply  impressed  by 
the  numbers  of  pro-life  lobbyists,  their  well- 
informed  presentations,  and  their  manners. 
MPs  said  they  had  believed  from  media  ac- 
counts that  SPUC  memliers  were  a  narrow 
group  of  fanatics. 

CHANGE    "iNEVrrABLE" 

Other  parliamentarians  said  change  in  Bri- 
tain's permissive  Abortion  Act  of  1967  is 
Inevitable  because  Parliament  never  would 
have  voted  for  abortion  on  demand  or  at)or- 
tion  as  a  method  of  contraception  or  popula- 
tion control,  which  Is  what  It  has  become. 
Abortion  supporters  realize  they  are  In 
trouble,  and  hope  to  hold  amendment  of  the 
act  to  a  minimum.  Yet  they  are  far  from  con- 
fident of  the  easy  success  they  enjoyed  In 
pushing  through  their  reckless  measure  seven 
years  ago. 

As  a  pro-abortion  writer  warned  recently 
in  a  weekly  British  magazine  of  political  and 
social  opinion,  the  SPUC  has  "burning  en- 
thusiasm and  abounding  energy."  and  even 
"Machiavellian   skUl"! 

Apparently  he  was  seeking  an  explanation 
In  his  own  mind  for  the  public  appeal  and 
progress  of  a  group  sneered  at  by  fashionable 
commentators,  often  lacking  in  funding,  and 
run  by  a  tiny  unsalaried  staff.  Human  de- 
cency never  occurred  to  him  as  the  reason. 

Also  in  November  It  became  known  that 
Michael  Grylls,  a  Conservative  Party  MP, 
would  introduce  a  measure  in  February  to 
tighten  up  the  Abortion  Act.  which  in  1972 
was  responsible  for  157.000  legal  abortions, 
only  six  of  which  were  to  save  the  woman's 
life,  according  to  Information  given  by  doc- 
tors on  legal  abortion  forms.  With  wide  media 
cooperation,  the  act  might  already  have  been 
amended.  With  the  actual  grudging  coverage, 
more  Innocent  blood  will  flow  for  a  while,  but 
the  tide  is  turning  against  the  dangerous 
law,  and  even  a  partial  victory  for  SPUC — 
and  life — this  year  will  begin  to  sound  doom 
for  the  Doom  Machine. 

ILLEGAL  abortions  PE3iSIST 

Even  one  of  the  abortionists'  favorite 
claims,  that  permissive  abortion  laws  make 
abortions  safe  by  bringing  them  in  from  the 
back  street  and  illegality,  was  exploded  when 
Metropolitan  Detective  Chief  Inspector 
Brenda  Reeve,  writing  in  the  Police  College 
magazine  last  summer  on  enforcement  dif- 
ficulties with  the  Abortion  Act.  said  there  are 
as  many  Illegal  aboratlons  as  legal  ones — a 
finding  the  pro-abortionists  stUl  seem  un- 
aware of,  but  which  Illustrates  that  permis- 
sive abortion  laws  merely  encourage  permis- 
sive attitudes  toward  more  abortion. 

On  November  20,  Lobby  Day.  the  SPUC 
people  came  from  throughout  the  island  na- 
tion by  plane,  train,  bus.  and  car.  Working 
people  had  to  give  up  a  day's  pay,  or  more, 
while  taking  time  off  from  their  jobs  in  or- 
der to  meet  MPs  with  Parliament  in  session. 
Some  Scotland  residents  sat  up  on  buses 
Monday  night  to  reach  London,  spent  Tues- 
day lobbying  and  listening  to  speeches  at 
MethodUt  Central  Hall,  th©  meeting  and 
registration  point  for  the  delegations,  and 
then  returned  home  Tuesday  night,  on  the 
road  again.  For  at  least  one  group,  it  was  a 
50-hour  round  trip. 

While  a  series  of  speeches  by  various  pro- 
life  politicians  continued  for  more  than  six 
hours  in  a  packed  Central  Hall  to  a  con- 
stantly changing  audience,  other  pro-life 
people  moved  along  In  the  line  outside  Par- 
liament, awaiting  scheduled  meetings  with 
their  elected  representatives. 

abortion  or  social  justice 

At  a  press  conference  a  day  earlier,  the 
SPUC  released  a  12-page  manifesto,  "Abor- 
tion or  Social  Justice?"  which  declared,  "Un- 
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bom  children  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  pov- 
erty, poor  housing,  or  harsh  attitudes  to- 
wards unsupported  mothers.  They  are  the 
Innocent  victims  of  an  uncivUlzed  society. 
Abortion  kills.  Reform  the  abortion  law."  An 
Introductory  article  reminded  readers  that 
in  1967  the  newly- founded  SPUC  had  pre- 
dicted all  the  disastrous  consequences  which 
have  come  about,  but  at  that  time  the  state- 
ments were  dismissed  as  alarmist,  emotional, 
and  unfounded. 

SPUC's  pioneers  had  predicted  private 
clinics,  often  owned  and/'or  run  by  the  very 
doctors  getting  rich  from  doing  aljortions. 
would  make  enormous  profits  and  provide 
abortion  for  any  reason  at  all;  that  the  num- 
ber of  abortions  would  skyrocket  and  that 
National  Health  Service  medical  personnel 
would  be  pressured  to  help  al)ort  or  else  risk 
their  jobs;  that  abortion  would  be  pressed 
upon  "irresponsible  mothers"  needing  help, 
not  abortion;  that  attitudes  toward  unwed 
mothers  would  harden  because  "she  didn't 
have  to  have  a  baby;"  and  even  that  abor- 
tion would  lead  to  threats  to  the  lives  of 
other  weak  members  of  society. 

MP  Jill  Knight  recalled  for  listeners  in 
Central  Hall  that  when  in  1967  she  sought 
to  Introduce  an  amendment  to  the  Abortion 
Act  to  forbid  experimentation  on  the  aborted 
fetus,  she  lost  out  because,  she  was  told, 
nothing  like  this  could  ever  happen,  and 
she  was  trying  to  add  emotionalism  to  the 
issue.  Since  then,  experimentation  on  Ijoth 
living  and  killed  fetuses  has  come  to  BrIUin. 

Yet  she  said  it  is  not  time  to  gloat  or  he 
smxig  about  being  proved  right,  but  rather 
all  the  more  reason  to  fight  to  save  other 
innocent  lives. 

MPS    CHANCE   A'lTllUUES 

A  telling  example  of  changed  attitudes  was 
provided  by  Labor  Party  MP  George  Thomas, 
a  Methodist,  who  frankly  admitted  to  th© 
Central  Hall  audience  that  he  voted  for  the 
Abortion  Act  in  1967  in  the  belief  this  would 
show  necessary  sympathy  to  unfortunate 
women  In  serious  circumstances. 

But  now,  saying  he  was  "delighted  that 
there  is  such  a  mighty  demonstration  on 
such  a  vital  issue"  to  restore  the  importance 
of  pec^le,  Thomas  declared: 

"I  am  one  who  out  of  compassion  voted  for 
the  measure,  but  I  have  enough  experience 
of  life  to  know  when  a  thing's  gone  wrong, 
and  I  am  appalled  .  .  .  even  those  who  sup- 
ported the  measure  realized  it  is  not  what 
Parliament  Intended  . .  .  abwtion  on  demand 
is  an  invitation  to  moral  decrepitude."  He 
said  this  ruined  the  country's  moral  creden- 
tials and  dragged  it  through  the  muck. 

Across  the  street  from  Central  Hall,  a  small 
group  of  pro-abortionlsts.  which  fiuctuated 
between  approximately  30  and  100  people, 
left  m  bad  spirits  when  busload  after  bus- 
load of  pro-lifers  continued  to  arrive.  With 
them  went  two  small  vans  that  briefiy  drove 
around  the  area,  on©  which  carried  a  banner 
proclaiming  abortion  as  "our  human  right!" 
and  the  other  which  was  incredibly  labeled 
"Men  Against  Masculinity" — and  for  al>ortion 
"solidarity." 

HUMANIST   SPEAKS 

Meanwhile  in  Central  Hall,  MP  Abse.  the 
liberal  Welsh  Jewish  humanist,  lamented 
that  permissive  abortion  had  perverted  Brit- 
ish values  in  only  a  few  short  years.  He  re- 
lentlessly attacked  the  "social  clause"  of 
the  act  as  the  "antl-soclal  clause"  that  seeks 
to  solve  problems  by  destroying  the  defense- 
less and  making  "psychopathic  doctors"  rich. 

(The  current  law  not  only  approves  abor- 
tion for  a  pregnant  woman's  physical  or 
mental  health,  but  also  for  the  physical  or 
iftental  health  of  other  children  already  btwn 
in  the  famUy.  Needless  to  say,  the  abortion 
mills  could  not  care  less  whether  there  are 
in  fact  any  other  children.  As  Detective  Chief 
Inspector  Brenda  Reeve  wrote  in  her  Police 
College  magazine  article,  the  records  of  abor- 
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tlons   are  hardly  reliable,  especli  ly  so  "U  a  STRUGGLE  FOR  INTEGRITY 
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the  doctor  terminating  the  pregna  cy  Is  also 
the  owner  or  director  of  the  plac<  In  which 
be  Is  operating,  and  the  staff  ar  his  em 
ployes  and  are  not  Independent  witnesses 
and  the  records  kept  would  be  hi  property 
or  under  his  control.") 

Mr.  Abse  (who  resigned  from  tie  British 
Humanist  Association  because  of  1  i  support 
of  permissive  abortion)  declared: 

"We  are  aware  that  there  is  soke  belief 
that   oddly,  curiously,  ending  llf«    Is  some 
progressive  act  .  . .  We  know  we  mu  t  be  able 
to  respond,  again  and  again,  seni  tlvely  to 
the  women  who  are  the  prey  of  the    .bortion- 
ists.  We  here  today  are  expressing  our  con- 
cern for  the  lx)rn  child,  and  for  soc^  Justice, 
as  well   as  for  the  unborn.  He  a 
woman,  because  of  the  lack  of  a 
woman,  because  of  a  lack  of  fluai 
become  the  victim  of  the  abortioi 

Gordon  Oakes,  Labor  Party  spoilsman  on 
Environment  and  Local  Oovernmei  ;.  warned 
the  audience  that  the  rate  of  conge  ital  mal- 
formation for  Infants  has  been  icreasing 
since  the  Abortion  Act  went  into  e;  ect,  from 
16.8  per  thousand  births  in  19«8  o  18.3  in 
1971 ,  the  latest  year  for  available  fl(  ires  from 
the  Health  Ministry.  In  addition.  1  le  Infant 
mortality  rate  has  remained  at  \  steady 
level — while  infant  mortality  is  dec  easing  in 
other  countries,  said  Oakes.  chi  'ging.  "I 
doubt  the  Ministry  of  Health  wov  d  Ignore 
these  figures  If  they  related  to  anything 
else." 

BLinrrs  rttman  SENsiBn.rrzi 
Warning  that  abortion  blunts  ht  nan  sen- 
sibilities and  makes  other  destruct  »n  of  life 
such  as  infanticide  and  euthanasia  easier  to 
accept.  Oakes  said,  "The  day  wher  we  con- 
sider that  we  can  sweep  the  pre  >lems  of 
human  life  away  by  destroying  it,  if  the  time 
when  the  gas  chambers  open  in  thb  country, 
as  they  did  In  Europe." 

John  Selwyn  Qummer,  the  yoi  ag  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Conservative  Par  y.  Joked 
that  abortionists  are  surprised  txi  ause  he 
opposes  them  even  though  he  has;  a  beard, 
but  then  he  made  some  serious  d  inunents 
on  the  pro-abortion  mentality  In  he  news 
media,  warning  his  audience  that  "cj  ery  kind 
of  unpleasantness"  will  be  used  agdnst  pro- 
life  forces  and  astclng  for  contmujd  letters 
of  support  for  pro-life  efforts.  T 

"Thoee  of  us  on  the  younger  eJd  of  the 
age  scale  have  got  to  warn  the  couSry"  that 
an  attitude  has  been  created  whermy  young 
people  fall  to  use  contraceptives  i|nd  then 
say,  "Well,  I  don't  know,  if  worse  Somes  to 
worse,  we  can  always  have  an  aboifion,"  he 
charged. 

He  warned  that  Just  as  abortionils  advo- 
cated for  convenience,  so  too  do  thimedla's 
pro-abortionlsts  favor  conveniently  Ignoring 
or  distorting  strong  pro-life  sentlmwt. 
As  one  of  several  shocking  confirmitions  of 
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his  charge,  the  following  morning  th^London 
Times,  the  "Bible"  of  the  English  " 
ment,"  carried  no  news  story  abouti 
precedented  lobby,  but  did  run  an 
its  "Diary"  column  which,  after  fi 
tell  the  relative  sizes  of  the  pro-life 
abortion  gatherings  the  day  before.^ 
stated:  "Both  sides  had  come  by  o 
plane  from  all  over  the  country.' 
also  recoimted  that  "approximately  ci»e-third 
of  the  people  on  either  side  were  meA"  with- 
out considering  It  necessary  to  Indl^te  that 
one-third  of  one  side  meant  about  3^33  pro 
life  mal.>8,  whereas  one-third  of 
side  meant  about  33  pro-abortion  mi 

("We're  winning."  enthused  an  S: 
porter  after  seeing  the  newspaper, 
certainly   have   been   on   the   front 
we'd  failed.")  ;| 

Desplt«  this  hostmty,  Gummer  ieclared. 
the  "biggest  ever"  lobby  means  "low  not 
even  the  most  extreme  pro-abortSn  sup- 
porter in  Parliament  can  Ignore  tb4&  things 
will  be  changed." 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13.  1974 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  last  10  years  have  seen  the  closing 
of  many  of  the  Nation's  leading  private 
secondary  schools.  While  certainly,  rising 
costs  and  a  declining  school  age  popula- 
tion are  two  of  the  clearest  explanations 
for  this  occurrence,  they  are  certainly 
not  the  only  ones. 

Today's  young  people  seem  more  in- 
clined not  to  chose  the  difficult  road  to 
their  future.  Long  hours  at  preparatory 
schools  or  military  schools  apparently 
do  not  fit  in  with  the  trend  of  today's 
young  society.  And,  while  there  is  cer- 
tainly much  to  be  said  for  the  philosophy 
of  "free  expression"  in  education,  there 
is  also  much  to  be  said  for  the  sense  of 
discipline  and  responsibility  that  was  ef- 
fectively promoted  at  these  schools. 

In  light  of  the  recent  closings,  it  Is 
encouraging  for  me  to  observe  at  least 
one  school  that  has  managed  to  go 
against  the  trend.  St.  John's  Military 
Academy  in  Delafield,  Wis.,  considered 
and  rejected  all  the  easy  ways  to  make 
their  program  attractive.  It  chose  in- 
stead to  reenforce  the  traditional  ele- 
ments of  education  that  the  school  had 
so  long  stood  for. 

Under  the  guidance  of  a  strong  new 
Headmaster,  Bill  West,  it  has  managed 
to  reverse  a  negative  enrollment  trend.  It 
has  done  this  not  by  loosening  its  stand- 
ard, not  by  compromising  its  basic 
principles,  but  rather  by  reasserting 
them.  And,  although  the  long-range  fu- 
ture of  the  school  is  still  unclear,  the 
positive  approach  of  Bill  West  has  made 
that  future  so  much  brighter. 

As  a  graduate  of  St.  John's  Military 
Academy,  I  am  proud  to  see  that  the 
school  is  determined  to  maintain  Its  tra- 
ditional format.  The  self-discipline 
learned  at  that  early  age  has  stood  me 
well  in  the  years  that  have  passed  since 
that  time.  It  Is  a  quality  of  enduring 
value  in  any  profession— a  quality  often 
lost  sight  of  in  our  modem  laissez  faire 
approach  to  secondary  education. 

Since  the  plight  of  St.  John's  is  the 
story  of  so  many  of  America's  private 
schools,  I  insert  in  the  Record,  a  recent 
article  that  appeared  in  the  Tulsa  Trib- 
une which  accurately  captures  the  spirit 
of  the  dedicated  little  school  and  the  de- 
termined man  that  heads  it.  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  will  find  it  of  considerable 
interest. 
The  article  folows: 

A  Struccle  for  Intecritt 
(By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones) 
I  have  been  reading  a  peculiar  and  heart- 
warming document — an  annual  report  of  a 
shrunken,    once-prestigious    boys     mlUtary 
school  in  a  northern  state. 

It  does  not  follow  the  pattern  of  most  such 
reporu,  booming  with  optimism,  row-dedow 
and  puffery.  It  is  a  thoughtful  and  restrained 
account  of  a  struggle,  and  Issue  still  in  doubt. 
The  writer,  who  Is  the  headmaster,  is  a  West 
Pointer  who  was  brought  into  a  decaying 
situation  four  years  ago. 


As  America  moves  Into  the  last  quarter 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  all  prep-school 
military  academies  are  in  trouble.  "Militar- 
ism" is  a  10-letter  dirty  word. 

Parents,  generally,  permit  kids  to  pick 
these  schools  and  not  many  kids  go  for 
spit,  polish  and  reveUle.  Even  the  non-mill- 
tary  preps  are  having  trouble  enough  com- 
peting with  the  easy  standards  of  most  high 
schools  and  the  free  life  around  the  drive- 
ins. 

When  our  hero  arrived  at  the  old  campus 
he  found  that  the  discipline  was  both  overly- 
severe  and  overly-lax.  Theoretically,  the  in- 
creaslngly-turbulent  cadet  corps  was  being 
handed  more  demerits  than  It  could  posslblv 
walk  off  around  the  guard  path.  Practically, 
there  was  little  punishment  for  misbehavior. 
Drugs  were  becoming  a  problem. 

Academically,  the  once-proud  standards 
had  softened.  Students  were  allowed  to  go 
down  a  cafeteria  line  of  courses  and  they 
selected  the  easiest.  Many,  having  belly- 
flopped  through  youth  before  the  tv  set. 
could  hardly  read  at  all. 

The  new  headmaster  had  several  options. 
He  could  de-emphasize  the  bothersome  mili- 
tary training,  and  produce  something  that 
could  parade  a  little  for  the  parents  Saturday 
morning.  He  could  make  his  institution  co- 
ed and  thus  supply  In  a  measure  the  social 
amenities  of  high  school.  He  could  further 
water  down  the  academic  standards  and  op- 
erate a  holding  pen  for  the  lazy  and  di- 
rectionless. 

He  chose  none  of  these.  The  coddling 
teachers  were  fired.  FUteen  major  demerits 
got  you  thrown  out — period.  A  tough  re- 
medial reading  program  was  set  up.  StUT 
courses  were  included  In  the  requirements 
for  graduation.  Old  students  who  had  grown 
sloppy  under  a  system  that  had  turned 
plebes  into  their  servants  bent  once  more  to 
make  their  beds  and  polish  shoes.  The  right 
of  older  boys  to  haze,  the  old  come-back 
come-on,  was  knocked  off. 

The  result  was  awful.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year  of  1970  the  enroUment  was 
343.  In  1971  It  was  270.  In  1972  it  was  220. 
The  school  sold  off  unneeded  real  estate.  It 
pledged  other  assets  for  a  $900,000  line  of 
bank  credit.  The  enrollment  report  for  last 
fall  was  awaited  with  apprehension. 

But  the  decline  had  stopped.  There  was  a 
net  gain — of  exactly  five.  More  cheerfuUy, 
alumni  and  parents  were  beginning  to  show 
some  interest  In  what  the  headmaster  was 
trying  to  do.  Inquiries  have  been  increasing. 
Tougher  admission  standards  naturally 
haven't  helped  the  new  enrollment  figures. 
but  they've  halved  the  drop-out  rate.  The 
"head"  views  the  future  with  cautious 
optimism. 

Maybe  he's  right.  Maybe  not.  It  Is  not  really 
terribly  Important  whether  the  little  school 
survives,  for  redistributing  225  boys  is  no 
big  thing  in  this  huge  land. 

But  he  wrote  something  in  his  report  that 
struck  me.  and  here  it  is: 

"America  U  faced  with  Increased  Interna- 
tional competition  from  without  and  a  de- 
terioration of  Its  educational  systems  from 
within.  To  nukintain  such  a  collision  course 
would  l>e  disastrous,  but  to  deviate  from  such 
a  course  requires  discipline. 

"It  is  time  the  'do  your  own  thing'  attitude 
be  overcome.  It  is  time  for  educators  to  take 
their  work  seriously  and  do  away  with  'open 
campuses',  a  cop-out.  It  Is  time  that  Judges 
sup|x>rted  school  administrators  who  seek  to 
maintain  order  in  our  schools,  that  'dis- 
cipline' and  'punishment'  cease  being  synony- 
mous In  our  society. 

"We  must  benefit  from  history  and  have 
Impressed  upon  us  the  repeated  cycle  of  na- 
tions— hard  work  and  discipline  mean  suc- 
cess; success  means  affluence  and  leisure 
time:  affluence  and  leisure  means  lack  of  dis- 
cipline, and  lack  of  discipline  means  failure. " 
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The  ancient  Greeks,  who  liked  fancy  words, 
gpoke  of  the  "macrocosm",  meaning  the  big 
,K>rld,  and  the  "microcosm",  meaning  the 
little  world — or  Man,  himself.  Out  of  the 
niacrocoem  Man  Is  shaped,  and  as  he  changes 
so  does  the  world  in  which  he  lives  change, 
too.  He  succeeds  and  his  world  smiles.  He 
rots  and  his  world  becomes  a  terrible  place. 

In  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  of  the  little 
military  school  to  keep  afloat  in  a  cockleshell 
of  standards  on  a  vast  sea  of  permissiveness 
one  might  be  able  to  make  some  guesses 
about  the  futtire  of  America. 


NEED  FOR  THE  200-MILE  FISHING 
LIMIT— PART  2 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF   NEW   JERSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13.  1974 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day inserting  into  the  Congressional 
Record,  the  last  two  of  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  problems  facing  American  fish- 
ermen off  the  east  coast  of  our  country, 
because  of  overfishing  by  foreign  fleets. 

The  authors  of  this  series,  Bruce  Bai- 
ley and  James  Mc<3ueeny,  have  done  an 
excellent  job  of  researching  these  prob- 
lems, and  I  feel  their  presentation  ef- 
fectively describes  current  conditions. 
Most  assiu-edly  they  have  pointed  out  the 
need  for  full  congressional  discussion  on 
this  subject — before  we  find  that  there  is 
no  discussion  necessary  because  the 
overfishing  which  is  presently  going  on 
has  destroyed  the  entire  fish  popxUation. 

I  believe  this  is  a  subject  which  re- 
quires the  attention  of  all  Members  of 
Congress — not  just  those  representing 
coastal  districts.  Whether  our  constitu- 
ency includes  fishermen  or  not,  our  con- 
stituency does  use  the  products  of  their 
labor  as  a  relatively  inexpensive,  high- 
quality  protein  source.  It  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  this  body,  I  feel,  to  protect 
that  source  for  all  Americans. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  to  deal 
with  this  problem.  This  bill,  while  im- 
mediately extending  our  fishing  limits 
to  197  miles  outside  the  territorial  sea, 
would  also  ^ow  for  consideration  and 
adaption  of  any  decisions  arising  from 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference.  It  has 
been  my  view  that  none  of  us  would  want 
to  prevent  other  countries  from  obtain- 
ing a  supply  of  fish,  particularly  fish 
which  are  not  available  off  their  own 
coastlines.  We  must,  however,  take  care 
to  insure  that  all  fishing  is  done  with 
great  consideration  for  the  continuing 
supply  of  such  fish  for  the  future.  In  the 
waters  off  the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  this 
has  simply  not  been  the  case.  The  foreign 
fishing  fleets  have  been  literally  scraping 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  leaving  no  fish 
at  all  and  no  means  for  the  fish  to  re- 
generate and  procreate  for  the  coming 
seasons. 

It  is  my  hope  that  those  who  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  read  the  Star-Ledger 
series  will  contact  their  representatives 
and  will  urge  their  friends  to  do  so,  to 
demonstrate  the  great  interest  in  this 
subject. 

I  also  heartily  commend  this  excellent 
series  to  my  colleagues. 
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The  articles  follow: 
Rough  Seas:  Massive  Foreign  Fleets  Push- 
ing Out  Jersey  Fishers 

(By  James  McQueeny  and  Bruce  BaUey) 

The  futture  holds  little  promise  for  the 
commercial  fishermen  In  New  Jersey  who 
have  witnessed  the  exploitation  of  rich  fish- 
ing grounds  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  the  for- 
eign trawlers. 

Direct  competition  with  the  subsidized 
foreign  fishing  armadas  is  economicaUy  Im- 
possible, leaving  it  to  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment to  establish  new  conservation  reg- 
ulations that  wlU  effectively  halt  the  further 
depletition  of  East  Coast  fish  stock  to  per- 
mit a  resurgence  of  all  species. 

New  Jersey  fishermen  view  with  alarm  the 
ocean-going  factory  "cities"  that  are  estab- 
lished within  sight  of  the  coast  to  receive 
nearly  one  mUUon  metric  tons  of  fish  each 
year  from  fleets  of  modern  fishing  trawlers 
flying  the  flags  of  18  nations. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  intruders  are 
Russian  and  Pcdish  and  they  operate  24- 
hours-a-day  with  only  the  mUdest  of  restric- 
tions placed  on  them  by  the  United  States 
goveriunent. 

The  local  fishermen  protest  that  when  they 
complain  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  State 
they  are  told:  "It  has  taken  years  to  build  up 
working  relations  with  the  Communist  bloc 
countries  and  there  is  fish  enough  for  all." 

However,  within  the  federal  government, 
itself,  there  is  strong  dissent.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  has  warned  the  edible 
fish  stock  off  the  East  Coast  has  declined  65 
per  cent  during  the  last   10  years. 

With  quarter-mile  stern  nets  dragging  the 
rich  fishing  banks  off  the  EEist  Coast  from 
top  to  bottom  and  taking  everything  that 
swims,  the  foreign  fleets  have  pushed  the 
New  Jersey  and  New  England  fishermen  to 
the  wall. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  13  original 
colonies,  American  fishermen  have  worked 
independently  of  each  other  and  have  fished 
the  seas  with  restraint— taking  only  what 
the  market  could  bear. 

Ten  years  ago  when  the  first  of  the  crop 
failures  were  felt  in  Communist  bloc  nations, 
the  American  fishermen  were  quite  unpre- 
pared for  the  onslaught  on  their  fishing 
grounds  by  foreign  trawlers  which  have 
multiplied  by  1,000  per  cent  during  the 
decade. 

American  trawlers — better  known  as  drag- 
gers — are  older,  smaller  and  not  nearly  as 
equipped  with  sophisticated  electronic  fish- 
ing gear  as  are  the  foreign  fleets. 

As  a  result  the  American  fishermen  have 
been  overwhelmed  by  the  foreign  flotillas 
which  operate  the  year  round,  24  hours  a  day 
during  their  sweeps  from  Cape  Cod  to  Cape 
Hatteras. 

The  foreign  fishermen  are  paid  weU  by 
their  governments  and  when  they  have  filled 
their  assigned  quotas  they  return  to  their 
homelands  and  are  replaced  by  fresh  crews. 

The  American  fishermen,  on  the  other  hand, 
usually  operates  at  sea  from  two  to  10  days 
and  is  assisted  by  a  smaU  crew,  mainly  family 
members.  He  has  no  "mother"  factory  ship  to 
return  to  with  a  cargo  and  must  head  for 
port  to  sell  on  a  market  that  is  never  stable. 
Then,  he  must  refuel  and  return  to  the  fish- 
ing banks  where  his  foreign  competitors  have 
been  fishing  around-the-clock  while  he  wsis 
gone. 

The  popiUous  Bogan  family  of  Brlelle  rep- 
resents three  generations  of  New  Jersey  fish- 
ermen who  have  been  among  the  leaders  In 
a  losing  battle  to  chase  the  foreign  trawlers 
further  off  the  coast. 

The  Bogans,  who  operate  a  fleet  of  com- 
mercial vessels,  have  witnessed  the  steady 
depletion  of  aU  fish  stock  In  recent  years — 
and  the  almost  total  extinction  of  the  her- 
ring and  mackerel  off  the  New  Jersey  coast. 

Capt.  John  Bogan.  a  graduate  of  the  Unl- 
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versity  of  Notre  Dame  and  a  fisherman  all  his 
life,  said  commercial  fishermen  in  New  Jer- 
sey "are  on  the  point  of  being  wiped  out 
financially — both  by  a  fluctuating  market  at 
home  and  the  pressure  put  on  them  at  sea  by 
the  foreign  fleets." 

"The  average  fisherman  today  has  $25,'000 
tied  up  In  a  dragger  that  Is  really  too  small 
for  head-to-head  competition  with  the  for- 
eign trawlers  and  In  the  last  10  years  he  has 
had  to  work  twice  as  hard  Just  to  break 
even,"  Bogan  said. 

Prior  to  the  Invasion  of  the  foreign  trawl- 
ers, fish  were  abtindant,  Bogan  said,  "and 
with  the  aid  of  a  couple  of  men  a  skipper 
could  make  a  fairly  comfortable  Uvlng  for 
himself  and  his  family." 

"Then  the  Russians  came  with  their  huge 
ships  and  electronic  tracking  gear  and  the 
schools  of  fish  grew  smaller.  The  foreigners 
simply  took  over  the  fishing  banks.  It  was 
as  simple  as  that,"  he  said. 

As  a  result  American  fishermen  were 
forced  to  spend  as  much  as  $20,000  for  elec- 
tronic "pulse"  tracking  equipment  and  to 
economize,  crews  were  reduced  to  members 
of  the  famUy. 

When  New  Jersey  fishermen  put  to  sea  for 
a  two  or  three-day  period,  they  found  the 
foreign  trawlers  and  their  factory  ships  wait- 
ing for  them. 

Dwarfed  by  the  foreign  vessels,  the  Amer- 
ican draggers  are  forced  to  fish  the  outer 
rims  of  the  fishing  banks  and  stay  clear  of 
their  rivals  who  trawl  night  and  day. 

"Once  the  foreign  trawlers  particularly  the 
Russians,  are  at  work,  it  would  be  foolhardy 
for  anyone  to  attempt  to  squeeze  into  the 
areas  where  they  are  dragging."  Bogan  said. 

Capt.  David  Bogan,  a  brother,  said  foreign 
ships  have  been  guilty  of  chasing  schools  of 
fish  inside  the  forbidden  12-mUe  Umlt  "and 
staying  until  the  last  fish  is  In  the  net." 

Bogan  said  the  foreign  ship  captains  moni- 
tor the  radio  messages  of  American  skippers 
and  if  a  report  is  made  that  a  foreigner  has 
gone  inside  the  12-miIe  Umlt  to  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  the  Intruder  qvUckly  turns  and 
heads  for  the  oi>en  sea. 

Bogan  said  bad  weather  usuaUy  forces 
American  ships  to  seek  the  safety  of  Inshore 
coves,  wbUe  the  larger  foreign  ships  either 
hug  the  "mother"  factory  ship  "or.  if  the 
weather  isn't  too  severe,  they  Just  keep  right 
on  fishing." 

However,  Bogan  said  one  of  the  chief  con- 
cerns for  New  Jersey  fishermen  is  the  market 
at  home. 

"The  foreigners  get  paid  a  good  salary,  they 
have  quotas  to  fill  and  don't  give  a  damn 
about  the  market.  Americans,  though,  are 
constantly  worried  about  the  market,"  he 
said. 

Some  days,  the  skippers  of  local  draggers 
wUI  get  40  cents  per  pound  for  their  silver 
and  red  hake  and  the  following  week,  the 
price  might  drop  to  three  cents  a  pound. 
The  average  Is  25  cents  a  pound,  which  local 
fishermen  claim  hardly  pays  their  expenses. 

The  Bogans  say  the  American  fishermen 
are  hurt  by  the  size  and  age  of  their  vessels. 

Unprepared  for  the  competition  forced  on 
them  by  the  foreign  traders.  American  fisher- 
men did  not  have  the  financial  abUity  to  pur- 
chase new  vessels  and  the  electronic  track- 
ing gear  at  the  same  time.  "If  we  could  de- 
pend on  a  stable  market  for  the  fish."  Capt. 
Francis  Bogan  said,  "fishermen  would  be  in  a 
position  to  mvest  In  the  future.  But  the 
market  and  the  competition  the  way  It  is. 
It  is  tough  to  find  money  to  Invest  in  fish- 
ing." 

Capt.  Paul  Bogan,  holder  of  a  skipper's 
license  for  a  year,  represents  the  younger  New 
Jersey  fishermen  who  see  Uttle  future  In  the 
Industry. 

"This  has  l)een  my  life  since  I  was  old 
enough  to  walk,"  he  said,  "but  unless  the 
government  does  something  to  restrict  the 
operations  of  the  foreign  fleets  and  I  can 
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see  an  ImproTement  In  the  dom^lc  market 
I  am  going  to  have  to  get  out  q|  the  busi- 
ness." s 

The  young  Bogan.  a  Navy  vetijran  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  said  he  Is  preseitly  taking 
courses  In  the  operation  of  heavf  duty  con- 
struction equipment.  :| 

■•This  past  year  I  put  some  tlm^ln  on  con- 
struction work,"  he  said,  "and  SwlU  prob- 
ably have  to  taclcle  it  fuUtlme.  liiere  would 
probably  always  be  a  Job  of  some  lort  for  me 
at  Bogan's  Basin  but  when  tblre  Is  not 
enough  to  go  around,  you  have  to  let  out." 

Bogan  estimated  tlie  foreign  aawlers  he 
has  observed  during  the  last  twolyears  out- 
number the  American  vessels  ten  io  one. 

•'With  the  schools  of  fish  growlig  smaller 
and  the  work  hours  increasing,  j^u  can  see 
what  the  futvure  holds,  e.tpecialljilwhen  you 
are  up  against  the  present  operatx>ns  of  the 
foreign  fleets.  You  Just  cant  cop^"  he  said. 
Bogan  pointed  out  American  |flshennen 
have  to  catch  100  Ijoxes  of  fish  toinarket  50. 
"The  market  Just  won't  accept  me  smaller 
fish  and  they  are  getting  smaller  W^h  year,"* 
he  said.  "But  the  foreign  fleets  thr(iiv  nothing 
back.  They  take  everj-thing  from  &p  to  bot- 
tom and  keep  them  all." 

His  brother  Francis  said:  "Youfcever  ob- 
serve seagulls  flying  around  the  foKlgn  fleets 
because  those  guys  waste  nothtngSThey  use 
every  single  patrlcle  of  fish  wheth*  It  be  for 
the  dinner  table  or  the  fertilizer  gmiders." 

The  Bogans  are  firm  In  their  belaf  that  the 
fishing  Industry  from  New  Englafld  to  Vir- 
ginia will  die  out  in  the  near  futare  unless 
the  government  takes  action  nowito  curtail 
the  presence  of  foreign  trawlers  |i  the  At- 
lantic Ocean. 

"I  don't  know  what  the  final  alswer  will 
be."  John  Bogan  said,  "but  the  my  things 
are  now.  American  fi<ihing  Is  golic  to  con- 
tinue Its  slide  into  oblivion." 

"Then  the  politicians  in  Washlfgton  will 
probably  show  alarm,"  he  lulded. 


FoBEiGN  PYeets:    Time  Draininc  ^wat   fob 

Reversal  op  OvERFisRtN| 

(By  James  McQueeny  and  Brucepalley) 

This  year  may  be  the  last  chanle  for  off- 
shore foreign  fisherman  to  showlthey  can 
abide  voluntarily  by  their  own  tisce  terms 
with  nature  and  wind  down  their  Jnslaught 
against  the  sea's  vanishing  fish  stick. 

The  degree  of  their  complianc^wlth  the 
first  overall  fish  quotas,  set  on  ftearly  all 
popitlar  commercial  species,  may  letermlne 
how  much  Impetus  is  lent  to  a  movement 
by  domestic  fishermen  to  extend  tM  present 
12-mile  contiguous  limit  to  200  mUes. 

The  quotas,  which  took  effect  \aM  month, 
were  created  by  the  15-natlon  Intelnational 
Commission  for  the  Northwest  Atlaijic  Fish- 
eries (ICNAF). 

Although  created  26  years  ago  to|monltor 
and  protect  the  region's  fishlife,  tie  Inter- 
national agency  has  only  recentljT  under- 
taken Intensive  conservation  mealures  to 
compensate  for  the  massive  fish  havests  by 
foreign  flotillas  that  began  some  ||o  years 
ago 

Also,  the  fishing  countries  are  aAlng  on 
the  very  edge  of  nature's  own  deadll  le,  with 
action  required  Immediately  for  sp  cles  to 
recover  from  drastic  overfishing  and  replen- 
ish Its  exhausted  stocks,  according  to  U.S. 
government  standards. 

Flounder,  mackerel,  herring,  haddick,  cod 
and  hake,  have  fallen  to  dangeroi  ily  low 
levels,  with  the  overall  fish  volume  r  "blo- 
mass"  from  Cape  Hatteras,  N.C.,  ■  >  Nova 
Scotia,  dropping  65  per  cent  since  t  e  early 
1960s  when  the  foreign  fleets  starte<  opera- 
tions off  the  East  Coast. 

Haddock  has   been  so  overfished  Ithat   a 
complete  ban  on  its  retrieval  has  be^  Inltl 
ated  this  year  by  ICNAF. 

Yet.  even  with  the  ICNAF  quotas  aid  had 
dock  ban,  as  well  as  separate  bl-latert|  agree- 
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ments  between  the  United  States,  Soviet 
Russia,  and  East  Bloc  countries,  which  bar 
fishing  In  certain  spawning  areas  for  brief 
periods.  It  may  take  from  five  to  10  years  for 
the  affected  species  to  reproduce  themselves 
to  former  levels,  the  officials  said. 

The  ICNAF  quotas  this  year  tu'e  based  on 
924.000  metric  tons  of  total  allowable  catch 
by  all  nations,  compared  to  an  estimated  1.1 
million  tons  last  year  when  limits  were  set 
for  certain  species.  The  bonanza  harvesting 
year  was  1972  when  1.2  millions  tons  were 
caught. 

This  year,  the  largest  quota.  342.500  metric 
tons,  was  awarded  to  the  Soviet  Union,  fol- 
lowed by  the  United  States,  195.000;  Poland, 
152.000,  and  East  Germany,  97,600.  Among 
other  countries  allotted  quotas  were  Bugaria, 
Canada,  West  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  Ro- 
mania and  Spain. 

ICNAF  representatives  negotiate  the 
quotas  based  on  each  country's  size  and 
population,  own  available  fishing  grounds, 
and  domestic  market  needs. 

The  1975  quota  has  been  set  at  850,000 
metric  tons.  It  Is  anticipated  that  once  fish 
stocks  are  replenished,  the  annual  allowable 
yield  will  near  one  million  tons. 

However,  the  lack  of  enforcement  powers 
by  ICNAF  has  led  one  Massachusetts  official. 
In  a  recent  speech  before  the  New  England 
Governor's  Conference,  to  doubt  whether  the 
agency  will  be  able  to  police  its  members — 
because  It  has  been  unable  to  do  bo  In  the 
past. 

Arthur  W.  Brownell.  department  of  na- 
tional resources  commissioner,  said:  "ICNAF 
has  been  Ineffective,  an  anachronism  of  less 
complicated  times  before  pulse  fishing  and 
the  advent  of  modern  fishing  fleets." 

He  said  the  organization  "has  been  Incap- 
able of  acting  in  time  to  prevent  the  de- 
cline of  a  species.  It  only  reacts  after  the  trag- 
edy has  occurred.  The  International  ma- 
chinery is  so  time-consuming  that  it  cannot 
hope  to  keep  pace  with  the  technological 
capabilities  of  the  foreign  fishing  nations  In- 
volved." 

ICNAF  has  received  the  backing  of  two  of- 
ficials of  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Serv- 
ice who  feel  the  agency  will  be  able  to  control 
overfishing. 

Russell  T.  Norris,  regional  director,  said  the 
heightened  levels  of  foreign  fishing  off  the 
East  Coast  reflects  "a  reckless  and  irrespon- 
sible attitude  toward  the  conservation  on 
the  part  of  the  foreign  nations. 

He  added,  "With  the  establishment  of  a 
system  for  national  allocation  of  the  catch 
quota,  the  commission  would  seem  to  have 
a  better  chance  to  succeed. 

"At  least  ICNAF  U  the  best  avaUable  tool 
with  which  we  have  to  work  with  at  the 
present  time,"  he  said. 

Dr.  Bradford  Brown,  in  charge  of  fishery 
management  and  biology  Investigations,  said 
of  ICNAF: 

"It's  at  least  a  conceptual  scheme  of  man- 
agement that  Is  in  actual  practice  nowhere 
else  In  the  world— and  that  Is  at  least  a 
step  toward  the  conservation  of  fish." 
And  if  the  ocean  entente  falls? 
East  Coast  fishermen  may  lobby  for  the 
legal  protection  of  U.S.  law  to  the  edge  of 

the  continental  shelf  (95  miles)  or  beyond 

up  to  200  miles,  as  in  the  cases  of  Ecuador, 
Chile  and  Peru. 

At  present,  beyond  the  I2-mlle  limit,  the 
United  States  claims  the  rights  to  oil,  miner- 
al, and  most  shellfish  on  the  continental 
shelf,  but  no  free-swimming  creattires  above 
It. 

State  Department  officials  have  Indicated 
they  are  not  in  favor  of  extending  the  pres- 
ent limit  since  reciprocal  actions  by  other 
countries  could  pinch  off  militarlly-strategio 
sea  passages  elsewhere — the  Strait  of  Gibral- 
tar, for  instance. 

The  qnestion  is  expected  to  be  taken  up 
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next  May  when  the  UN  International  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference  meets  In  Caracas,  Vene- 
zuela, with  legal  guidelines  on  the  Issue  ex- 
pected. 

Sen.  Clifford  P.  Case  (R-N.J.)  an  adviser  to 
the  conference,  said  the  United  States  u 
currently  Involved  in  negotiations  through 
the  United  Nations,  to  establish  a  body  of 
International  law  to  govern  actions  at  sea 
beyond  the  limits  of  national  Jurisdiction 
Case  said  Secretary  of  SUte  Henry  Kissin- 
ger, in  recent  hearings  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  has  indicated  the  Ad- 
ministration has  "a  new  dimension  of  con- 
cern about  exploitation  of  the  Continental 
Shelf  and  other  areas  beyond  the  12-mlle 
limit.  .  .  ." 

The  senator  said  Kissinger  also  recognizes 
the  "Uiternational  consequences  of  plans  for 
deepwater  oil  terminals,  offshore  oil  drilling 
and  seabed  mining." 

Case  said  the  U.S.  position  in  UN  discus- 
slons  to  establish  a  body  of  hiternatlonal  law 
to  govern  actions  at  sea  beyond  12  miles  is 
that  coastal  nations  should  share  Jurisdic- 
tion from  that  limit  to  the  edge  of  the  con- 
tinental shelf  with  an  International  body- 
such  as  the  UN. 

Beyond  the  200-mlle  limit,  the  Interna- 
tional organization  would  have  exclusive  Jur- 
isdiction, he  said. 

Presently,  under  the  U.S.  Fisherman's  Act. 
U.S.  trawlers  seized  by  countries  which  have 
extended  their  12-mile  Umlt  are  released 
when  the  U.S.  government  pays  the  fine, 
which  may  be  over  $100,000  for  each  ship. 

Under  the  act,  the  fishermen  pay  insur- 
ance premiums  to  the  federal  government 
which.  In  turn,  deducts  fine  payments  from 
foreign  aid  outlays  to  that  country. 

A  state  department  spokesman,  however, 
agreed,  that  despite  the  reciprocal  slashes 
tn  aid  payments,  the  countries,  notably  Peru 
and  Ecuador,  have  been  able  to  preserve  theli 
fishing  stocks. 

The  overall  picture  for  the  offshore  At- 
lantic fisheries  offered  by  a  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  enforcement  agent  Is  bleak 
"The  outlook  for  our  fishery  Is  a  dismal 
one,"  claimed  Charles  L.  Phllbrook.  "I  won't 
even  try  to  forecast  what  will  happen  in  the 
mid-Atlantic  Fishery  this  winter  or  In  the 
Georges  Bank  area  next  summer." 

"Such  things  as  the  availability  of  fish, 
world  food  supplies,  and  many  other  factors 
will  determine  how  much  effort  each  country 
will  expend  to  obtain  fish,"  he  said. 

A  spokesmen  for  the  VS.  Department  of 
Commerce's  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  offered  this  outlook: 
"Man's  fishing  activity  Ls  the  pervasive  and 
only  controllable  factor  affecting  abundance, 
and  will  seemingly  persist  as  such  for  the 
foreseeable  future. 

"Moreover,  man's  use  of  the  marine  en- 
vironment for  waste  disposal,  mining,  and 
oil  extraction  may  be  significant. 

"The  present  harvest  of  flsh  seems  to  be 
beyond  the  total  potential  sustainable  pro- 
duction ...  a  significant  Increase  In  the  in- 
vertebrate (squid,  shellfish)  catch  is  pos- 
sible." 

"Therein  lies  the  greatest  test  potential 
for  an  expanding  fishery,"  he  said. 

To  one  domestic  fisherman,  the  continu- 
ance of  foreign  fleets'  mass  fish  hauls  repre- 
sents a  grim  upset  in  the  balance  of  nature. 

John  Bogan,  whose  family  operates  a  fleet 
of  fishing  vessels  from  Brlelle  on  the  Jersey 
Shore,  claims  "the  politicians  in  Washing- 
ton turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  argument  that  the 
foreign  fishing  fieets  are  tipping  the  balance 
of  nature." 

"When  the  fish  are  all  gone,  then  the  pol- 
iticians will  realize  we're  in  trouble,"  he  said 
angrily.  "Unless  action  Is  taken  now.  there's 
no  question  the  foreign  fleets  will  wipe  the 
flsh  out  off  the  New  Jersey  coast." 
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PROHIBIT  GRANTING  OF  AMNESTY 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or  maktland 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13.  1974 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Courts,  Civil  Liberties  and 
the  Administration  of  Justice  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  began  2 
da3?s  of  hearings  today  on  the  question 
of  granting  amnesty  to  those  who  de- 
serted or  evaded  the  draft  during  the 
Vietnam  war. 

I  have  introduced  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  144,  which  would  prohibit 
the  granting  of  amnesty  to  those  indi- 
viduals who  chose  to  leave  the  country 
rather  than  face  up  to  their  responsi- 
bility and  defend  their  country  in  time 
of  emergency. 

I  submitted  my  testimony  before  that 
distinguished  subcommittee  today  and  I 
wish  to  have  those  remarks  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
Statement  or  thc  Honorable  Lawrenck  J. 

HOCAN 

My  name  is  Lawrence  J.  Hogan  and  I  rep- 
resent the  fifth  Congressional  district  In  the 
State  of  Karyland. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  chairman  of  this 
distinguished  Subcommittee,  Chatrman 
Robert  W.  Kastenmeler,  for  calling  these 
hearings  to  deliberate  on  the  most  emotional 
Issue  left  m  the  wake  of  the  Vietnam  war; 
what  to  do  about  American  draft  dodgers 
and  deserters. 

The  end  of  the  war  has  prompted  advo- 
cates of  amnesty  to  again  call  for  the  free 
return  of  those  who  avoided  their  military 
obligation  to  the  United  States. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  these 
young  men  should  be  granted  uncondi- 
tional amnesty.  Others  argue  that  they 
should  be  aUowed  to  return,  but  only  U  they 
commit  themselves  to  a  period  oS  pubUc 
iervk:e. 

I  au  here  today  to  egress  that  no  pardon, 
reprieve,  or  amnesty  be  enacted  by  the 
Congress  or  exercised  by  the  President  with 
respect  to  persons  who  are  In  violation  of 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  because 
of  their  refusal  to  register  for  the  draft  and/ 
cr  their  refusal  to  be  Inducted.  This  sboiild 
hold  true  as  well  for  those  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  fled  to  a  foreign  country 
to  avoid  further  military  service  In  violation 
of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Jtutlee. 

Certainly  the  right  to  choose  Is  an  Intrin- 
sic part  of  oor  American  heritage.  However, 
those  who  have  chosen  to  leave  their  coun- 
try rather  than  serve  may  have  been  within 
their  rights  to  make  that  decision,  but  now 
they  must  live  with  the  consequences. 

Whatever  their  reasons,  they  are  draft 
dodgers  and  deserters  who  refused  to  answer 
their  country's  call.  While  they  were  sitting 
safdy  In  Canada  or  Sweden,  over  a  million 
men  were  risking  Uiett  lives  in  Vietnam  and 
over  55,000  men  were  dying  on  the  battle- 
field— for  their  country. 

Hone  of  these  men  who  left  the  country  to 
avoid  their  military  obUgatlon  will  be  mark- 
ed by  the  scars  of  battle  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  None  of  their  wives  is  a  war  widow. 

What  those  who  have  fled  the  country 
now  seek  Is  not  amnesty  or  forgiveness.  They 
seek  vindication,  approval  by  the  United 
States  Government,  that  they  were  right 
and  the  U.8.  wrong.  To  grant  what  these  few 
thousand  deserters  demand  would  be  to  dis- 
honor those  millions  who  served  their  coun- 
try with  honor. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Exoneration  of  draft  dodgers  and  deserters 
would  set  a  precedent  that  might  convince 
young  men.  In  future  emergencies,  that  they 
risk  little  or  nothing  In  ducking  their  coun- 
try's call  to  service.  The  Impact  would  be  dra- 
matic and  adverse  upon  the  men  In  the  serv- 
ice who  either  volunteered  or  answered  the 
call  of  duty.  Ftuthermore,  our  country  would 
be  divided,  not  tmited  by  such  a  policy. 

Amnesty  would  also  condone  law  breaking. 
The  individual  does  not  have  the  right  to 
choose  the  laws  he  will  obey  and  the  laws 
he  will  disobey. 

According  to  the  Gallup  Poll  findings. 
Americans  are  OMVing  toward  a  harder  line 
of  forgiveness  for  those  draft  evaders  and 
deserters.  In  June,  1972,  sixty  percent  of 
those  questioned  were  opposed  to  uncon- 
dltion.ll  amnesty.  A  following  poll  taken  in 
February  of  1973,  showed  67  percent  exposed. 
Only  29  percent  favored  unconditional 
amnesty. 

It  would  be  unwtse  to  grant  amnesty  be- 
cause it  could  establish  a  precedent  invit- 
ing other  young  men  to  "cop  out"  In  the 
future.  It  would  be  unjust  because  the  re- 
turning men  would  In  no  way  have  offered 
equivalent  service  or  sacrifice. 

It  would  also  be  grossly  inequitable,  when 
returning  Vietnam  veterans  are  having  such 
difficulty  finding  Jobs,  to  allow  those  who 
shirked  their  duty  to  compete  in  the  Job  mar- 
ket with  men  who  performed  their  duty. 

If  draft  dodgers  wish  to  return  to  enjoy 
tlie  freedoms  and  benefits  of  the  country 
which  they  were  unwilling  to  serve,  then 
they  should  return  as  they  left,  expecting 
prosecution.  The  maximum  federal  penalty 
for  desertion  and  draft  evasion  being  five 
years  in  prison. 

Mr.  Chairmtm,  as  a  sponsor  of  one  of  the 
bills  before  your  Subconomittee,  H.  Con.  Res. 
144,  I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the  Con- 
press  act  acc(X'dlng  to  the  principle  of  law 
and  insist  that  anyone  who  has  evaded  the 
draft  or  deserted,  pay  bis  full  price  for  break- 
ing the  law.  The  price  Is  a  criminal  penalty 
for  disobeying  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

I  (4>preciate  having  the  opportunity  to 
come  before  this  distinguished  Subcommittee 
today  and  I  urge  you  to  give  due  considera- 
tion to  U)Ose  principles  and  values  I  have 
espoused  and  which  are  Intrinsic  to  our  sys- 
tem of  government. 
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SURVEY  ON  OSHA 


AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  69 


HON.  PHILUP  BURTON 

or  CAuroRNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13.  1974 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  accord- 
ance with  Hja.  963  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HH.  69,  I  hereby  give 
notice  of  my  intention  to  offer  the  fol- 
lowiiig  tunendmoit  to  H.R.  69: 

Amendment  to  H.It.  69,  as  Reported  Offered 
BT  Mr.  Bttrton 

Page  28,  line  IS,  strike  out  "1"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "2". 

Page  29,  beginning  with  line  1,  strike  out 
everything  after  the  period  down  through 
the  period  In  line  8,  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

The  Commissioner  shall  idiot  (A)  SO  per 
centum  of  the  amount  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  among  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  ac- 
ccM-ding  to  their  req[>ective  need  for  grants 
under  this  part,  and  (B)  the  remaining  50 
per  centum  of  such  amount  so  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (i)  to  make 
payments  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)4)), 
and  (U)  to  make  payments  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (d) (2). 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13,  1974 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican businessman  has  greatly  suffered 
from  the  overambitious  regulations  and 
excessive  zeal  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration.  Many  of  the 
regulations  adopted  and  the  actions 
taken  cannot  be  justified  as  promoting 
safety  and  health.  Rather,  these  meas- 
ures have  created  great  difficulties  for 
the  operations  of  many  businesses,  large 
and  small.  The  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business,  Inc.  surveyed 
businesses  and  the  activities  of  OSHA 
and  printed  the  results  in  a  recent  news- 
letter. It  was  an  informative  survey  and 
reveals  the  need  for  Congress  to  take  ac- 
tion to  curb  the  abuses  of  OSHA.  Tlie 
survey  follows: 

OSHA  STEPS  Up  Harassment 

The  first  month  of  the  1974  continiious 
field  survey  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business  Indicates  stepped-up 
activity  by  Labor  Department  agents. 

The  data  shows  that  among  the  independ- 
ent business  respondents  in  January,  7.7  per 
cent  were  Inspected  under  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment regulations  written  from  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act,  called  OSHA, 
and  of  the  number  inspected,  42  per  cent 
were  found  in  violation. 

Fines  assessed,  and  costs  of  complying  ran 
from  less  than  (1,000  to  nrtore  than  $5,000. 

For  reasons  that  apparently  have  never 
been  made  clear,  when  Rep.  William  Steiger 
(R-Wls.)  and  Sen.  Harrison  Williams.  Jr.  (D- 
N.J.)  co-authored  the  law  it  was  made  man- 
datory that  Labor  Department  agents  Issue 
citations  for  violations,  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  the  business  owner  understood  the 
complex  regulations,  and  by  law  the  agents 
are  prohibited  from  giving  any  advice. 

If  an  inspection  is  requested,  and  viola- 
tions uv  found,  a  citation  must  be  Issued. 
This  has  resulted  In  some  businesses  taking 
c(»uplete  photos  of  their  operations  and  go- 
ing to  the  Labor  Department  for  an  opinion. 
This  sidesteps  the  mandatory  steps  required 
when  the  agents  steps  onto  the  premises. 

Probably  no  legislation  ever  enacted  has 
resulted  In  so  much  concern  among  Inde- 
pendent business  people,  or  has  created  so 
many  charges  of  "gestapo"  tactics. 

A  Montana  business  owner  rep<Mls  to  the 
NFIB,  "We  were  cited,  but  not  fined,  for 
having  an  extra  fire  extinguisher  in  our  parts 
department  that  was  not  hung  up.  We 
couldn't  hang  It  because  there  was  already 
an  extinguisher  on  the  hanger.  We  were  In- 
spected Aug.  28,  1973.  But  the  time  we  were 
fined  on  September  24,  1973,  most  of  the 
non-compliance  items  had  been  corrected, 
but  of  course  we  were  given  no  chance  to 
get  Into  compliance.  We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  $100  is  a  standard  fine  to  cover  the 
travel  expenses  of  the  injector." 

An  electrical  service  firm  own^r  In  Oregon 
charges,  "I  believe  OSHA's  requirements  and 
directives,  many  ridiculous,  are  disrupting 
our  economic  system,  causing  many  small 
concerns  to  close  their  doors." 

A  California  laundromat  owner  says.  "This 
OSHA  scares  the  pants  off  me.  I  wish  they 
would  let  each  of  us  know  what  is  expected 
of  us  In  advanoe  so  we  could  correct  what- 
ever we  have  tn  violations  instead  of  living 
with  the  threat  of  this  legalised  Mafia  gang 
going  aroiuid  doing  their  thing." 

An  Idaho  house  mover  comments,  "The 
OSHA  law  is  the  worst  thing  that  has  ever 
hit  the  small  businessman.  It  should  be  com- 
pletely repealed  if  possible.  Under  the  C  !i- 
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stltutlon,  the  American  people  an  supposed 
to  be  the  masters  and  the  gover  Ing  body 


the  servanto.  OSHA  has  reversed 
principle   and    those    who   have 
down    our    throats    have    overs 
abused  the  powers  that  we  the 
entrusted  to  them." 

Even  the  supposedly  protected 
complaining     that    OSHA    regu: 
making  their  jobs  unsafe  as  re 
Colorado  tool  and  die  factory  o.. 
strongly   against   any  more  fede^ 
over  anything.  It  inevitably  resuM 
management.  Inequities,  higher  c 
Independence    for    individuals 
hungry  appointees. 

"OSHA  Is  a  prime  example.  M; 
required  to  install  so-called  saf' 
that  In  reality  Increase  the  Chan 
My  employes  were  upset  to  the  . 
they  protested  by  letter  and  phoi 
the  OSHA  office  in  Denver.  Pour  m^ 
elapsed  and  no  representative  t 
has    called    to   evaluate    their    co 
recommendation  is  that  if  the  ft 
ernment  can't  supply  the  proper 
to  administer  the  policies  of  any 
then  they  should  keep  the  devil  o 
A    Kansas    auto    dealer    charges 
OSHA — As  a  small  businessman  I 
a  gestapo  agency  and  that  they 
many  small  firms  out  of  business.  I. 
Ing  this  agency  with  other  business 
advise  not  to  seek  information  fror 
regard  to  whether  or  not  you  are  i 
ance.  Their  regulations  are  almost 
to   interpret,   their   requirements 
able.  I  have  been  In  business  ove 
and  have  not  had  any  occupational 
Feel  all  small  business  places  sho 
empt  with  25  or  fewer  employes 

A  New  Jersey  fabric  processor  say 
recommend  a  review  of  OSHA  req 
in  certain  areas  that  affect  existl 
tlons  that  are  too  expensive  to  mod 
rect.  Also,  government  help  on 
various  supplies  that  are  in  sho 
without  Justification,  such  as  ya: 
corrugated  boxes,  etc." 

And  from  New  Mexico  the  owner  . 
Ing  plant  claims,  "I  feel  that  one  of 
of  most  concern  to  me  is  the  Infle 
OSHA.  I  feel  that  changes  should  . 
help  employers  with  five  or  fewer 
At  this  point  in  my  business  if  I  w( 
to  comply  with  aU  OSHA  standards 
conceivably  put  me  out  of  buslne; 
reading  and  undersUnding  of  the  A< 
rect." 

The  owner  of  a  small  southern  . 
manufacturing  firm  says,  "I  am  te: 
OSHA.  Because  of  the  lack  of  qual: 
vlsers  In  my  area,  and  the  subjeotlv 
of  many  requirements,  I  feel  very 
I    wish   OSHA  had   a   program  for    , 
small  employers  (under  26  employes) 
OSHA  inspect  (even  for  a  nominal  f 
then  allow  30  days  grace  to  correct  vl 
before  fines  can  be  levied.  Amongst  ei 
I  know,  a  great  preoccupation  with  C— ,^.  ^ 
curs,  and  not  in  a  productive  sense.    7nder 
standing  and  compliance  in  many  i  -eas  la 
difficult  to  achieve." 

The  Congress  has  before  It  many  p:  >posed 
amendments  to  OSHA.  many  of  then  elimi- 
nating the  power  to  levy  fines  wlthc  it  due 
process  of  law,  but  so  far  no  action  h 
taken. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Is  not  a  bill  to  require  good  reclamation 
of  mined  land,  but  to  harass  and  exter- 
minate surface  coal  mining  altogether. 
And,  this  crazy  mixed  up  bill  Is  full  of 
contradictions. 

Example:  The  bill  says  land  must  be 
restored  after  mining  to  a  condition  to 
support  uses  prior  to  mining,  or  higher 
or  better  uses.  It  also  dictates  that  a 
diverse  and  permanent  self  generating 
vegetative  cover  be  established  over  the 
mined  land. 

But,  suppose  the  land  had  been  used  to 
produce  wheat,  com  or  other  grains.  Ilk? 
a  lot  of  coal  land  in  the  Midwest?  I  defy 
anybody  to  tell  me  how  any  farmer 
could  go  back  to  farming  these  crops  on 
the  land.  They  are  harvested  every  year, 
and  replanted  the  next  season.  They 
are  not  permanent  vegetative  cover,  they 
are  crops. 

H.R.  11500  would  condemn  a  lot  of 
good  farmland  needed  to  grow  food  to 
perpetual  use  as  scenery. 

That  is  about  as  crazy  as  trying  to 
grow  bananas  on  Pike's  Peak. 
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AMERICAN    FOLKLIFE    PRESERVA- 
TION ACT 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 


OF    MICHIGAN 
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11500— BANANAS  ON  PD  E'S 
PEAK  ^^ 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CALIFOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBESENTAtAeS 

Wednesday.  March  13,  1974 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  11500 


been 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  13,  1974 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  inas- 
much as  the  House  Administration's  Sub- 
committee on  Library  and  Memorials 
may  soon  be  holding  hearings  on  the 
"American  Polklife  Preservation  Act,"  I 
would  Uke  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  letter  which  I  received  from 
Mr.  William  H.  Wiggins,  a  lecturer  at 
Indiana  University's  Department  of 
Afro-American  Studies.  I  think  you  will 
find  that  this  letter  effectively  details  not 
only  the  tenuous  links  most  black  Amer- 
icans now  have  to  their  cultural  heri- 
tage but  the  ways  in  which  this  legisla- 
tion could  strengthen  and  develop  these 
links  before  they  are  lost  completely: 

INDIANA  UNIVZRSTT.  DEPARTMENT 

or  Apro-Amekican  Studies, 
Bloomington.  Ind.,  January  10, 1974. 
Congressman  John  Conters,  Jr., 
Raybum  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Conters:  I  want  you 
to  know  how  deeply  I  appreciate  your  active 
support  of  H.R.  9919  "American  Folkllfe  Pres- 
ervation Act." 

The  passage  of  thU  bill  will  have  an  enor- 
mously positive  effect  upon  the  fledgling 
academic  discipline  of  Afro-American  Studies 
and  the  growing  cultural  pride  of  all  Afro- 
Americans,  because  central  to  all  research 
and  appreciation  of  Afro-American  culture 
is  Black  America's  deeply  rich  and  diverse 
oral  tradition.  For  example,  the  growing  edge 
of  today's  angry  poetic  chants  of  Don  L.  Lee 
and  Imamu  Baraka  spring  from  the  tap  root 
of  slavery's  oral  tradition  of  protest;  today's 
soul  hits  spring  from  the  cultural  reservoir 
of  the  haunting  levee  moans  heard  and  tran- 
scribed by  W.  C.  Handy  at  the  dawn  of  this 
century;  last  Sunday's  gospel  songs  are 
cultural  echoes  of  slavery's  spirituals;  and 
the  Intricate  patterns  of  Jazz  improvlzatlons 
rest  upon  the  music  our  ancestors  made  in 
New  Orleans'  Congo  Square. 

The  primacy  of  the  oral  tradition  In  Afro- 
American  scholarship  has  been  clearly  dem- 


onstrated recently.  Three  outstanding  stu- 
dies can   be   cited.   FolklorUt   Oladys-Marle 
Fry  and  Journalist  Alex  Haley  have  success- 
fully used  the  earlier  field  research  tech- 
nique of  John  B.  Cade  and  tapped  the  rich 
but  seldom  used  source  of  Afro-American  oral 
history.  Professor  Fry  has  studied  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  from  the  helther  to  unexplored 
vantage  point   of   their   Black    victims.   Mr 
Haley  has  spent  the  past  several  years  sue- 
cessfuUy  tracing  his  family  lineage  back  to 
Africa.  In  both  Instances,  the  primary  sources 
of  Information  were  those  memorats,  legends 
and   anecdotes  passed   on   from   generation 
to  generation.  And  historian  John  W.  Blass- 
Ingame    has   reconstructed    the   slave   com- 
munity using  autobiographies  of  ex-slaves 
My  current  research  project  Is  also  based 
upon  the  oral  tradition  of  Afro-Americans 
Thanks  to  a  generous  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion Grant  I  have  been  able  to  travel  exten- 
sively and  interview  hundreds  of  Afro-Amer- 
icans on  the  subject  of  Emancipation  Day 
celebrations.   By  going  to  the  folk,   I  have 
been  able  to:  (1)  uncover  the  births  of  more 
than  fifteen  such  celebrations  between  the 
dates  January  1,  1808  and  February  1.  1940, 
(2)  determine  the  geographical  spread  of  the 
various  celebrations  and  (3)  note  three  basic 
celebration  types,  namely  secular,  sacred  and 
sacred/secular.  This  research  would  not  have 
been   possible    without   wUllng    Informants 
who  shared  their  knowledge  with  me,  and 
pointed  me  to  new  leads,  sometimes  taking 
the  time  to  smooth  the  way  for  me  with 
either  a  letter  or  word  of  introduction.  Their 
help  was  Just  as  valuable  as  that  of  a  refer- 
ence librarian.  The  passage  of  HJt.  9919  wiU 
make  similar  research  possible  in  the  future. 
The  passage  of  this  bill  wlU  financially  aid 
the   many   departments    and    Institutes   of 
Afro-American   culture.    LUte    other   educa- 
tional Institutions,  these  centers  of  research 
are    feeling    the    current    flnancUl    crunch. 
The  timing  of  this  present  funding  drought 
Is  Ironic   in  that  It  comes  at  the   precise 
moment  when  many  of  these  centers  have 
reached  academic  maturity  and  are  In  the 
process  of  developing  meaningful  research 
projects.    These    enclosures    from    Indiana 
University's  Afro-American  Studies  Depart- 
ment, Afro-American  Research  Center  and 
Black  Music  Center  will  give  you  some  idea 
of  what  I  mean.  They  represent  many  other 
centers  which  could  benefit  from  H.R.  9919. 
This  will  be  money  well  invested.  Firstly, 
it  win  allow  valuable  oral  data  to  be  col- 
lected which  otherwise  would  be  lost.  This 
precloiis  Black  history  and  culture  must  be 
mined  from  the  minds  of  aging  Blacks  before 
their  Irreplaceable  knowledge  of  the  Black 
experience  Is  buried  with  them.  Secondly, 
this  biU  wlU  bring  many  young  Black  schol- 
ars Into  the  discipline.  And,  thirdly,  there 
win  be  great  returns  gained  In  interracial 
relations.  The  films,  tapes,  records,  mono- 
graphs,   articles,    workshops    and    concerts 
which  WlU  result  from  this  national  invest- 
ment wUl  help  correct  the  distorted  image 
that  many  Americans  have  of  the  Afro-Amer- 
ican and  his  role  In  American  history  and 
culture.  The  soon-to-be-mined  knowledge  of 
the  diversity  and  fecundity  of  Afro-American 
culture  will  dramatically  Improve  our  public 
education.  Roger  D.  Abrahams  has  boldly 
pointed  the  way  In  which  folklore  data  can 
be  used  to  heighten  cultural  awareness  and 
appreciation  among  Black  and  white  Ameri- 
cans. For  one  thing,  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  cultural  Information  found  in  textbooks 
WlU  be  improved.  As  a  parent  of  two  children, 
one  grade  school  and  the  other  Junior  high 
school,  I  have  noted  the  appearance  of  more 
black   figures   and   stories    In    their   school 
books.    But    all    too   often    this   change    Is 
achieved  by  simply  switching  a  black  char- 
acter for  a  white  one,  with  little  or  no  effort 
made  to  utilize  the  didactic  possibilities  of 
authentic  Afro- American  culture.  For  exam- 
ple, on  one  occasion  I  used  a  basket  from  the 
Sea  Islands  of  South  Carolina  to  demonstrate 
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to  a  second  grade  class  Its  West  African  traits 
of  construction  and  form.  And  at  an  inner 
city  school  In  LoulsviUe,  Kentucky  I  brought 
order,  and  later  serious  questions,  from  an 
assembly  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  sixth 
graders  by  reading  the  toast.  "Stackolee."  In 
both  instances,  interest,  self  pride  and  learn- 
ing took  place.  This  blU  will  provide  more 
such  material  for  the  textlKXdi  writers  and 
school  teachers. 

More  importantly  this  blU  wUl  promote  a 
broader  appreciation  of  the  folk  artist  and 
craftsman.  Firstly,  it  wlU  allow  them  the 
rare  opportunity  to  perform  before  hetero- 
geneous groups.  These  performances  wUl 
make  their  audience  aware  of  the  viability 
and  ■ophlsticatlon  of  Afro-American  folk 
culture.  Americans  of  all  ethnic  backgrounds 
wUl  be  less  culturally  deprived  after  hearing 
a  bluesman  sing  and  talk  about  his  art  or 
watch  a  quilt  maker  fashion  a  pattern,  or  a 
basketmaker  weave  a  basket.  Secondly,  their 
honorariums  will  go  a  long  way  toward  bal- 
ancing out  the  sheet  of  past  injustices.  And 
thirdly,  that  governmental  and  academic  rec- 
ognitions of  the  folk  artist  wUl  further  dig- 
nify these  beautiful  folk  art  forms. 

Finally,  H.  R.  9919  will  allow  academicians 
of  Afro-American  culture  the  necessary  op- 
Uons  of  collecting  and  analyzing  Black  cul- 
ture. This  latter  activity  has  been  greatly 
neglected  in  past  research.  For  example, 
many  scholars  have  foUowed  Robert  Park 
and  assumed  that  Afro-American  culture  is 
devoid  any  African  Influence.  This  bill  will 
encourage  such  recent  research  la  the  Afri- 
can retention  tradition  of  MelvUle  J.  Hers- 
kovlts  as  Daniel  Crowley's  search  for  African 
analogs  In  Afro-American  folktales.  Mary  A. 
Twlning's  comparative  study  of  basket  mak- 
ing in  Senegal  and  the  Sea  Islands  of  South 
Carolina,  and  John  Vlach's  structural  study 
of  the  "shot-gun"  house  in  Black  conununi- 
ties  of  America,  Haiti,  and  Nigeria.  Many  past 
collectors  have  also  been  culturally  blind  to 
tbe  cultural  nuances  of  the  narratives  and 
songs  that  they  collected.  Some  have  been 
unable  to  detect  and  analyze  the  hostility 
and  protest  which  is  present  in  Afro-Ameri- 
can folklore.  This  quaint  school,  which  stems 
from  the  paternalism  of  Joel  Chandler  Har- 
ris, et.  al,  will  be  thwarted  by  such  needed 
and  Imaginative  research  as  Gerald  Davis' 
film  analysis  of  the  blues  tradition  and  Paul- 
ette  Cross'  Incisive  study  of  contemporary 
Black  Jokelore.  This  caliber  of  Afro-Ameri- 
can folklore  research  is  long  overdue.  And  in 
the  passage  of  this  American  Folkllfe  Pres- 
ervation Act  I  see  an  excellent  chance  to 
right  these  wrongs. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WnxiAM  H.  Wiggins,  Jr., 

Lecturer. 


AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  69 


HON.  PHILUP  BURTON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13,  1974 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  accord- 
ance with  House  Resolution  963  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  69,  I 
hereby  give  notice  of  my  intention  to 
offer  the  following  amendment  to  HJl. 
69: 

Amendment  to  HJl.  60,  as  Reported 
Offered  bt  Mr.  Burton 

Page  28,  Une  15,  strike  out  "1"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "2". 

Page  29.  beginning  with  line  1,  strike  out 
everything  after  the  period  down  through 
the  period  in  line  8,  and  insert  In  ilea  thereof 
the  following: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Commissioner  shaU  allot  (A)  no  less 
than  50  per  centum  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated pursiiant  to  this  paragraph  among 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
according  to  their  respective  need  for  grants 
under  this  part,  and  (B)  the  remaining  per 
centum  of  such  amount  so  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior  in  the  amount 
necessary  (1)  to  make  payments  pursuant  to 
subsection  (d)(1),  and  (11)  to  make  pay- 
ments pursvtant  to  subsection  (d)(2). 


THE  EDUCAIION  OP  A  TEACHER— 
"CAN  READ— BUT  WON'T" 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF    ILLrNCIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13,  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  educa- 
tion of  our  young  people  is  of  prime  con- 
cern to  all  of  us  here  in  the  Congress.  The 
Washington  Post  ran  an  interesting 
article  concerning  education  last  Sun- 
day, which  I  think  my  colleagues  may 
enjoy.  I  submit  that  article  for  the  Rec- 

OBD. 

The  article  follows: 
The  Education  of  a  Teachfr — "Can  Read — 
Btrr  Won't" 
(By  Caroline  Potamkin) 

The  writer  taught  high  school  In  Philadel- 
phia and  elementary  school  in  the  Washing- 
ton suburbs  until  her  retirement  in  1972. 
This  is  the  second  of  several  articles  drawn 
from  her  teaching  experiences. 

The  fifth  grader  read  through  the  pre- 
scribed text  fluently.  I  wondered  why  bis 
teacher  bad  referred  him  to  me  as  a  reading 
problem.  Perhaps  be  was  one  of  those  glib 
word-callers  who  have  an  iimate  phonetic 
sense  but,  as  one  child  put  It,  "don't  pay  any 
attention"  to  what  they  read. 

However,  further  Investigation  convinced 
me  that  this  chUd  knew  very  well  what  be 
was  reading  about.  He  bad  no  comprehension 
problem  in  this  so-called  fifth-grade  book 
(whatever  it  is  that  pubUshers  mean  by 
these  grade  level  designations).  I  tried  him 
in  a  book  labeled  sixth  grade,  with  the  same 
residts. 

According  to  any  of  the  test  criteria  used 
by  schools,  this  boy  was  reading  "above  grade 
level" — a  quaint  phrase  which  I  link,  in  my 
mind,  with  that  even  quainter  phrase,  "over- 
achiever".  At  any  rate,  he  had  no  discernible 
reading  problem;  yet  he  wasn't  getting  along 
academicaUy,  and  his  teacher  had  indicated  a 
reading  problem. 

"Do  you  enjoy  reading?" 

"WeU,  no— not  reaUy." 

"Are  there  some  books  you  Uke  better  than 
others?" 

"Sports  stories,  I  guess." 

"Have  you  read,  any  sports  stories  lately?" 

"No — not  lately." 

"What  kinds  of  things  do  you  like  to  do 
with  yolur  spare  time?" 

"I  don't  know — watch  television  some- 
times." 

I  reported  to  the  teacher  that  this  chUd 
bad  no  reading  problem — that  he  had,  in  fact, 
superior  reading  skills.  He  was  not  perform- 
ing because  be  didn't  want  to.  He  was  un- 
interested, unmotivated,  passive  and  unin- 
volved.  He  was  going  to  grow  up  to  be  a  non- 
reader  amd  another  alienated  personality. 
There  are  lots  of  him,  more  and  more,  com- 
ing out  of  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and,  yes,  colleges. 

MIRROR  OF  SOCIXTT 

This  Is  a  kind  of  reading  diagnosis  that 
doesn't  show  up  In  the  test  scores.  This  boy 
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would  come  out  very  well  In  the  Iowa  Test 
of  Basic  Skills.  He  would  be  one  of  those  who 
helped  to  raise  the  staUstical  average  of  bis 
school  system. 

Since  he  is  far  from  unique,  x;t  can  safely 
assume  that,  to  the  thousands  of  chUdren 
who  fall  below  the  accepted  levels  of  reading 
achievement  we  can  add  thousands  more  who 
score  well  and  are,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
non-readers.  They  can,  but  they  don't  want 
to. 

The  dimensions  of  our  reading  problem — 
insofar  as  reading  is  considered  to  be  a  good 
In  our  society — are  greater  than  anything 
indicated  by  national  test  scores.  They  go  be- 
yond the  Inncr-city  children  or  the  child 
anywhere  with  academic  problems.  They 
reach  into  the  ranks  of  our  mentally  well 
endowed.  Some  of  cur  brightest  children 
don't  like  to  read. 

School  children  are  not  an  isolated  group. 
They  mirror  the  society  In  which  they  live, 
and  this  Is  Increasingly  a  society  of  non- 
readers.  The  very  educators  who  are  so  con- 
cerned with  reading  scores  are  largely  (re- 
search studies  show)  non-readers  themselves. 
This  applies  to  the  majority  of  the  American 
public. 

The  1972  World  Almanac  reports  that: 
"A  survey  of  U.S.  reading  habits  discloeed 
that  26  per  cent  of  all  adults  Interviewed  had 
read  a  complete  book  in  the  preceding 
month,  according  to  a  Gallup  poll  reported 
Feb.  5,"  which  means  that  74  per  cent  have 
not. 

Yet  this  same  public  is  almost  hysterically 
anxious  for  its  children  to  read. 

Why?  To  participate  In  the  cultural  herit- 
age bequeathed  to  us  by  the  world's  great 
thinkers  and  writers?  To  grow  in  insight  and 
understanding?  To  become  aware  of  the  rich 
possibilities  Inherent  In  language? 

Not  at  all.  People  want  their  children  to 
read  so  that  they  can  get  better  Jobs  and 
earn   more   money. 

Every  generation  must  see  to  It  that  Its 
young  can  grow  up  and  take  their  place  in 
society.  No  one  can  quarrel  with  this  as  a 
basic  responsibility.  But  If  this  is  the  whole 
story,  then  reading  becomes  a  tool — a  means 
to  an  end — about  as  exciting  as  teaming  the 
multiplication  tables. 

HOW  it's  taught 

Not  only  is  reading  coming  across  to  chil- 
dren as  a  tool,  but  it  is  far  from  the  source 
of  pleasure  it  had  been  for  many  people 
before  the  advent  of  the  media  age.  With  the 
downgrading  of  print,  and  the  upgrading  of 
direct  sensory  Impression,  visual  and  audi- 
tory, reading  is  no  longer  the  only— or  even 
primary — means  of  reaching  out  beyond  the 
restricted  circle  of  most  lives. 

Another  factor  In  the  "can — but  won't" 
reading  syndrome  may  be  the  way  in  which 
so  much  of  reading  has  been  taught — In 
boring  detail,  by  conscientious  teachers  doing 
their  best  with  Dick  and  Jane.  So  the  chil- 
dren— most  of  them — ^leam  to  read,  but  don't 
Uke  it. 

There  ore  schools,  and  individual  class- 
rooms, where  reading  has  been  made  an  en- 
joyable experience,  geared  to  the  chUd  and 
his  interests  and  level  of  maturity.  In  these 
classrooms  children  are  not  made  aware  of 
failure.  Those  who  pick  up  phonetic  de- 
coding instinctively  are  not  forced  Into  for- 
mal phonics  lessons.  Those  who  need  for- 
mal phonics  are  e:q;K3eed  to  them  without 
pressure. 

It  may  take  some  children  a  little  longer 
to  learn  to  read;  they  may  not  be  reading  in- 
dependently by  the  end  of  first  grade.  But 
when  they  do  start  they  may — just  possibly — 
like  reading  weU  enough  to  continue  doing  it 
on  their  own,  as  a  voluntary,  freely  chosen 
activity. 

Save  for  this  type  of  unpressured.  Indi- 
vidualized classroom,  reading  is  almost  al- 
ways overtaught.  Parents  want  their  chil- 
dren to  leam  to  read  In  the  first  grade.  That's 
what  first  grade  Is  supposed  to  be  for. 
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First-grade  teachers  want  their  hlldren 
to  learn  to  read  by  at  least  the  en  of  the 
school  year  or  they  feel  they  have  't  been 
doing  their  Job.  Instead  of  setting  t  e  stage 
for  what  should  be  the  natural  nez  step  in 
the  child's  development,  we  push 

Teachers  and  parents  feel  that 
dren  learn  how  to  read,  the  desired 
has  been  reached.  Most  children  do 
read — but  I  Invite  you  to  visit 
classroom   of   fourth,    fifth,   or 
children,  representing  a  normally  wli 
of  ability  and  Interests,  during  a 
Ity  period.  How  many  will  you  sec 
chosen  a  book?  Maybe  two  or  thre< 
30.  This  Is  the  only  kind  of  reading 
has  any  validity. 

COI7RSES    PROLIPEKATE 

Courses  In  reading  proliferate.  Mfre  and 
more  textbooks  on  teaching  reading  a  e  being 
written.  More  and  more  teachers  an  study- 
ing methods  of  teaching  reading  luider 
ever  more  stringent  certification  equlre- 
ments.  More  and  more  reading  sp  clalists 
with  M.A.  and  PhJ>.  degrees  In  reai  Ing  are 
being  turned  out  by  the  graduate    ehools. 

There  are  reading  teachers,  reading  ipeclal- 
i.sts,  reading  diagnosticians,  readlnf  super- 
visors, reading  workshops,  In  addltlo  to  the 
daily  classroom  Instruction  In  eadlng. 
Truly,  there  has  been  a  tremendous  mobili- 
zation of  effort  and  money  for  the  j  Jrposes 
of  teaching  children  to  read  and  oi  raising 
reading  test  scores. 

Headlines  are  made  by  these  freadlng 
scores.  Parent  lobbies  base  their  actl  ties  on 
them.  School  systems,  and  their  pe  sonnel, 
rise  or  fall  by  them.  So  far,  these  sco 
not  Indicated  any  breakthrough  ii 
natlng  reading  failures  to  any  slg  ilflcant 
extent,  despite  the  outpouring  of  w  rk  and 
treasure. 

What  Is  more,  the  very  figures  whft h  pur- 
port to  tell  us  how  many  children  e  n  read 
are  delusory,  because  what  they  don' 
la,  how  many  ever  will. 
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HON.  ALPHONZO  BELI 


OF    CALIFORNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAl   VES 

Wednesday,  March  13,  197 


S  tnday, 
Angeles  rimes 


Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  10,  1974,  the  Los 
had  an  article  portraying  the  piftht  of 
the  Lithuanian  Catholics.  I  would  ike  to 
share  this  article  with  my  coUeagu 
A    Burning    Faith,    Underground — L§rHUA 
NiAN  Catholics  Defy  Russ 
(By  Murray  Seeger) 

ViLNFUS,    Lithuania. — According 
Lithuanians,  they  were  the  last  paga 
in  Eastern  Europ>e  to  succumb  to 
But  once  converted,  at  the  end  of 
century,  they  embraced  Roman 
with  a  grip  that  has  survived  all  the 
ensuing  history,  including  33  years  of 
atheism  under  Soviet  rule. 

The  Impact  of  the  faith  Is  clearly 
the    restored   streets   of   Old    Vilnius 
there  is  a  collection  of  noble  church 
tures  remarkable  for  the  relatively 
of  the  city  (Just  under  half  a  miUloi 

Even   more   remarkable,   devotion 
church   by   believers   and   a   hardy 
priests  is  so  strong  that  Lithuanian 
lie   Nationalists  represent   what  Is  piftbably 
the  biggest  underground  movement  chi  lleng- 
ing  the  authority  of  the  ruling  Communist 
Party  and  Soviet  government. 

A  year  after  secret  police  agents    ftCGB) 
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scoured  apartments  In  Moscow,  Leningrad, 
Kiev  and  other  major  cities  attempting  to 
stamp  out  the  production  and  distribution 
of  an  tmderground  clvU  rights  newspaper. 
The  Chronicle  of  Current  Events,  a  parallel 
campaign  was  being  conducted  in  Lithuania. 
The  target  was  The  Chronicle  of  the  Lithu- 
anian Catholic  Church,  which  was  still  func- 
tioning in  late  1973,  a  year  after  the  national 
Chronicle  had  disappeared. 

In  addition  to  keeping  track  of  arrests, 
searches,  and  unfair  treatment  of  believers, 
Lithuanian  Catholics  have  also  produced  the 
biggest  and  most  frequent  signed  petitions 
and  street  protests  in  modern  Soviet  history. 
One  man  and  his  son.  claiming  to  be  Lith- 
uanian freedom  fighters,  pulled  off  one  of 
the  few  successful  hijackings  of  a  Soviet  air- 
liner In  1970.  A  total  of  17,000  believers  man- 
aged to  get  a  petition  to  the  United  Nations 
two  years  ago  charging  their  civil  rights  were 
being  violated. 

That  same  year  three  men  burned  them- 
selves to  death,  and  a  fourth  attempted  the 
same  feat  in  the  name  of  religious  and  na- 
tional freedom. 

Those  agitation  efforts  were  so  strong  that 
the  KGB  last  year  ordered  every  office,  farm, 
store  and  Institution  in  the  republic  to  sub- 
mit samples  of  their  typewriters'  printing  In 
an  effort  to  track  down  the  organizers  of  the 
petition  drives  and  secret  scribes  of  the  car- 
bon-copied Chronicle. 

Lithuania,  like  Latvia  and  Estonia,  was 
absorbed  Into  the  Soviet  Union  In  1940.  As 
part  of  the  agreement  between  Stalin  and 
Hitler  in  1939.  the  Soviet  Union  was  given  a 
free  hand  in  the  Baltic  states.  Some  of  what 
is  now  Lithuania  was  taken  from  Poland  by 
Stalin  whUe  the  rest  had  been  Independent 
since  World  War  I. 

Of  the  three  Baltic  republics,  Lithuania 
has  proved  the  most  difficult  for  the  Russians 
to  dominate  for  several  reasons. 

Unlike  Latvia  and  Estonia,  which  were  in- 
dependent for  only  22  years  between  the 
world  wars,  Lithuania  was  once  a  major  em- 
pire with  territory  extending  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Black  Sea,  covering  much  of  Byelo- 
russia and  the  Ukraine. 

The  Lithuanians  are  also  a  bigger  group 
with  a  higher  birthrate  than  their  neighbors 
and  between  1959  and  the  present  were  able 
to  increase  their  ethnic  composition  to  more 
than  80%  of  the  population  while  the  other 
Baltic  states  were  diminishing.  Like  their 
neighbors,  the  Lithuanians  have  maintained 
their  own  language. 

The  other  major  factor  In  the  Lithua- 
nians' Inherent  strength  to  resist  ethnic  and 
cultural  subjugation  U  their  church.  WhUe 
their  neighbors  to  the  north  were  dominated 
by  Sweden  and  Germany  and  converted  to 
Lutheranlsm,  the  Lithuanians  clung  to  the 
more  resistant  Catholicism  even  when  domi- 
nated by  the  official  Orthodox  faith  of  the 
old  Russian  Empire. 

Soviet  authorities  recognize  the  volatility 
of  the  Lithuanian  atmosphere  by  keeping  the 
entire  republic  closed  to  foreigners  except 
Vilnius,  the  capital. 

Overseas  Lithuanians  who  come  back  to 
visit  relatives  are  limited  to  four-day  visits 
which  become  shorter  since  they  must  arrive 
first  In  Moscow  and  then  travel  to  Vilnius. 
On  a  sunny,  late  winter  day  In  Vilnius, 
there  were  no  signs  of  tension.  A  steady 
stream  of  women  entered  the  small  door  and 
climbed  the  old  stairs  to  the  tiny  chapel  of 
St.  Theresa  with  Its  beautiful  gold  Icon  from 
the  17th  century. 

Workers  were  busy  all  along  Gorky  St., 
the  longest  In  the  city,  with  repairs  and  res- 
toration work  on  the  dozens  of  old  buildings 
that  have  been  officially  designated  as  his- 
toric landmarks. 

Although  Vilnius  is  behind  both  Riga,  the 
Latvian  capital,  and  Tallinn,  capital  of  Es- 
tonia. In  the  effort  to  restore  their  historic 
centers,  the  work  is  being  done  carefully  and 
well.   New   souvenir  shops,   better   than   in 
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most  Soviet  cities,  have  been  opened,  and  an 
atmospheric  cave  restaurant  named  Lokyg 
(The  Bear)  has  been  opened. 

"We  are  keeping  the  menus  very  simple 
and  short,"  the  manager  said.  "This  was  a 
restaurant  In  the  16th  century,  and  we  want 
It  to  be  as  authentic  as  possible." 

Workmen  have  also  removed  some  of  the 
modifications  made  In  the  historic  buildings 
of  Vilnius  University,  oldest  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  was  started  by  Jesuit  priests 
In  1679. 

In  the  center  of  the  city,  the  old  cathedral 
has  been  closed  since  1956  and  used  as  a  pic- 
ture gallery.  The  cathedral  stUl  used  for  reli- 
gious worship  now  is  St.  Peter  and  PaiU,  a 
short  distance  away,  a  yellow  17th-century 
structxxre  with  an  ornate,  rococo  white  In- 
terior. Continuous  religious  music  is  played 
from  tapes. 

One  local  resident  said  there  are  now  13 
of  30  Catholic  churches  functioning  In  Vil- 
nius (and  five  of  the  10  Orthodox.) 

While  Lithuanians  are  the  largest  single 
group  in  Vilnius  (43%).  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation is  larger  because  of  the  miiiorlty  of 
Catholic  Pples — 18%  In  the  city.  Twenty  per 
cent  of  the  population  is  Russian  and  the 
remainder  divided  among  other  nationalities, 
including  Byelorussians,  Jews  and  Ukrain- 
ians. 

In  their  frequent  petitions  to  both  local 
Lithuanian  Communist  authorities  and  Mos- 
cow, the  religious  groups  ask  for  the  same 
sort  of  official  toleration  of  their  practices 
that  the  Polish  Communist  regime  extends  to 
Its  believers. 

The  campaign  for  religious  freedom  also 
promotes  Lithuanian  nationalism  and  at- 
tacks the  effects  of  official  atheism  on  the 
republic's  culture. 

In  a  "Letter  to  a  Teacher"  published  In 
the  last  issue  of  the  Chronicle  to  reach  West- 
ern correspondents,  a  parent  charged  "In- 
stead of  providing  (my  child)  with  objective 
scientific  Information,  you  are  defiling  my 
child's  views." 

"You  brand  my  own  views  as  religious 
superstitions  and  my  education  as  a  compul- 
sion, while  you  consider  as  free  and  normal 
the  atheism  you  are  imposing  .  .  . 

"We  are  both  children  of  the  same  Lithu- 
anian nation,  linked  not  only  by  ties  of 
blood,  language  and  cultural  heritage,  but 
also  by  our  common  concern  about  the  na- 
tion's future.  In  this  work  there  should  be  no 
destruction  of  what  we  have  already  ac- 
complished. On  the  contrary,  we  must  both 
cooperate,  help  each  other,  work  together 
as  unitedly  as  possible." 

Two  years  ago.  May  14,  1972,  Roman  Ka- 
lanta,  a  young  night  school  student,  sqn  of 
a  college  lecturer  and  member  of  the  Young 
Communist  League,  stood  In  a  Kniima"^  par'-c 
under  a  banner  "Freedom  for  Lithuania" 
and  set  himself  on  fire  whUe  three  friends 
stood  guard.  He  died  a  few  hours  later. 

After  police  secretly  burled  his  body,  a 
crowd  of  mourners  moved  to  the  death  scene 
and  became  unruly.  A  policeman  was  killed 
in  two  days  of  rioting  which  was  ended  by 
the  intercession  of  the  special  Internal  se- 
curity troops  known  as  "veyveys." 

May  29  In  Varena.  a  technician  named 
Stonls  who  was  prevented  from  raising  the 
national  flag  the  previous  day,  burned  him- 
self to  death  In  the  town  square. 

A  worker  named  Andrluskevicus  performed 
the  same  act  In  Kaunas  on  June  4,  and  June 
10  police  stopped  a  fourth  attempt  at  self- 
immolation  in  Kapsukas  by  another  worker 
named  Zallckauskas. 

The  newest  Lithuanian  Chronicle  reports 
no  new  such  incidents  but  a  continuous  se- 
ries of  trials  of  priests  for  giving  youngsters 
religious  Instructions  and  parents  for  signing 
petitions.  Student  believers  are  often  ex- 
pelled from  the  university. 

Nine  students  last  year  were  arrested  and 
three — all  Young  Communists — were  expelled 
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from  the  university  after  they  were  caught 
putting  flowers  at  a  roadside  monument  to 
%  15tb-century  national  hero,  Vytautus  the 
Great. 

L4ite  In  1973,  the  Moscow  watchdog  over 
the  Lithuanian  party  committee,  V.  I.  Khara- 
20V,  a  Russian,  attacked  "malicious  antl- 
Sovlet  clerical  elements." 

As  with  the  other  Baltic  states,  thousands 
of  Lithuanians  were  exiled  to  Siberia  and 
Central  Asia  after  the  Stalinist  takeover  in 
1940.  One  million  Lithuanians  disappeared 
between  1940  and  1959.  And  from  1944  to 
1953.  when  there  was  strong  opposition  to 
the  return  of  Soviet  power,  an  estimated 
300.000  were  killed  or  exiled.  Only  35.000  re- 
turned from  exile  after  Stalin's  death. 

There  are  Lithuanian  nationalists  In  east- 
ern exile  and  labor  camps  now.  too.  A  Chro- 
nicle earlier  last  year  reported  that  a  group 
of  students  and  young  professionals  had  been 
accused  by  the  KGB  of  contacting  deportees 
and  prisoners  and  also  with  meeting  with 
nationalist  groups  in  Georgia  and  Armenia, 
two  other  republics  where  antl-Sovlet  and 
anti-Russian  feelings  run  high. 


DID  CONSUMER  ADVOCATES  TALK 
THE  PRICE  OF  FOOD  UP? 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13,  1974 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  I  attended  the  Maryland  Agri- 
cultural Week  dinner  in  Baltimore.  One 
of  the  speakers  at  the  dinner  was  our 
colleague  from  Missouri,  Congressman 
Jerrt  Litton. 

Congressman  Litton,  a  staunch  advo- 
cate of  the  "law  of  supply  and  demand," 
addressed  himself  to  the  recent  increases 
in  the  price  of  food.  Our  colleague's 
speech  was  not  only  very  interesting,  in- 
formative, and  humorous,  but  it  abound- 
ed with  commonsense.  As  I  listened  to 
him,  I  wished  that  all  of  our  colleagues 
could  hear  his  remarks.  To  partially 
remedy  this  situation  I  am  inserting  in 
the  Record,  some  similar  remarks  he 
made  which  appeared  in  the  issue  of 
Family  Weekly,  February  17. 1  commend 
this  to  the  attention  of  all  Members: 
Did  Consumer  AovocA'rES  Talk  the  Price 
OF  Food  Up? 

(The  following  article  was  written  by  U.S. 
Congressman  Jerrt  LrrroN  of  Missouri  for 
the  February  17.  1974,  issue  of  Family  Weekly 
magazine  which  has  a  circulation  of  9  mU- 
Uon  and  Is  read  by  almost  one  out  of  every 
10  adults  in  America.) 

America,  with  over  half  of  Its  citizens 
never  living  In  times  other  than  those  of 
food  surplvtses,  suddenly  found  Itself  in  1973 
unable  to  cope  with  or  understand  food 
shortages  which  face  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  world  every  day.  Strangely 
enough,  it  was  those  who  expressed  the 
greatest  concern  for  rising  food  prices  in 
America  who  were  the  most  responsible  for 
both  the  food  shortages  and  the  even  greater 
food  price  increases  that  followed. 

Every  year  for  the  past  15  years  until  1973. 
American  consumers  have  spent  a  smaller 
percentage  of  their  after-tax  Income  for  food 
than  the  previous  year.  Even  with  the  food 
price  increases  In  1973.  the  average  American 
consumers  still  spent  a  smaller  percentage 
of  their  after-tax  income  for  food  than  they 
did  In  1970  or  any  year  before  1970. 

Pood  prices  Increased  in  1972  although 
the  percentage  of  average  after-tax  Income 
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going  for  food  went  down  from  1971.  Food 
prices  went  up  because  of  Increased  demand 
for  food  both  In  America  and  throughout 
the  world  and  not  because  of  any  conspiracy 
on  the  part  of  American  fanners. 

During  this  period  food  supply  didn't  in- 
crease as  fast  as  food  demand  and  thus  the 
reason  for  food  price  increases.  In  their  zeal 
to  help  the  consumer  many  consumer  advo- 
cates. Including  Members  of  Congress  and 
eventually  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  turned  to  food  price  freezes  as  a 
means  of  solving  the  food  crisis. 

Trying  to  solve  a  problem  of  food  short- 
ages with  a  food  price  freeze  Is  like  trying 
to  solve  a  teachers'  shortage  with  a  ceiling 
on  teachers'  salaries.  Instead  of  easing  the 
shortage,  it  creates  additional  shortages.  You 
solve  problems  of  shortages  with  programs 
which  encourage  production  .  .  .  not  those 
which  discourage  production. 

Unfortunately,  many  politicians  In  both 
the  Congress  and  the  Administration  took 
the  easy  way  out  and  yielded  to  pressure  from 
would-be  consumer  advocates  by  supporting 
those  programs  which  appeared  to  help  the 
consumer  when  in  fact  they  did  Just  the  op- 
posite. Those  in  Congress  who  pointed  out 
the  fallacy  of  the  food  price  freeze  were 
labeled  as  being  unsympathetic  to  the  con- 
sumer when  in  fact  they  were  the  ones  l>elng 
honest  with  the  consumer. 

In  February  of  1973  food  prices,  responding 
to  Increased  food  demand,  were  on  their  way 
up.  Farmers  anticipating  better  pork,  poul- 
try, beef  and  grain  prices  were  increasing 
their  breeding  herds,  buying  better  ma- 
chinery and  preparing  to  produce  record  vol- 
umes of  food. 

Then  came  the  boycotts  and  threatened 
freezes  or  price  roUbacKs  In  AprU.  While  the 
boycotts  and  demands  for  freezes  or  roll- 
backs were  well  Intended,  they  accomplished 
only  one  thing.  Farmers  who  in  February 
were  Increasing  their  breeding  herds  In  an- 
ticipation of  better  prices  started  decreasing 
them  In  April. 

The  louder  the  cries  from  consumers  and 
consumer  leaders  for  boycotts  and  food  price 
freezes,  the  more  farmers  reduced  their 
breeding  herd  numbers.  Farmers  weren't  re- 
ducing their  herd  numbers  or  drowning  baby 
chickens  to  hurt  the  consumer.  Like  every- 
one else,  they  are  In  business  to  make  a 
profit,  and  I  might  add  their  Income  Is  sub- 
stantially below  that  of  non-farmers.  Breed- 
ing herds  were  being  reduced  and  chickens 
drowned  only  to  lessen  losses  they  antici- 
pated they  would  take  If  the  boycotts  or 
freezes  took  place. 

In  June  of  1970  President  Nixon  said.  "I 
will  not  take  this  Nation  down  the  road  of 
wage  and  price  controls,  however  politically 
expedient  that  may  seem.  .  .  ."  On  March  15, 
1973  President  Nixon  said  he  opposed  food 
price  controls  because  they  could  lead  to 
shortages  and  blackmarketlng.  A  few  days 
later  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Butz  Inferred 
that  anyone  who  favored  a  food  price  freeze 
would  be  a  damn  fool.  A  few  days  after  that, 
March  29,  1973,  President  Nixon  announced 
a  food  price  freeze.  In  all  fairness  to  my  Re- 
publican friends,  I  must  admit  many  Demo- 
cratic Members  of  Congress  favored  price 
rollbacks  which  would  have  been  even  worse. 

The  freeze  meant  farmers  not  only  couldn't 
look  forward  to  increased  prices  for  their 
products,  but  were  caught  In  a  squeeze  be- 
tween celling  prices  and  increasing  costs  of 
production.  Instead  of  being  encouraged  to 
Increase  their  production,  they  were  dis- 
couraged. Tens  of  thousands  of  farmers 
across  the  country  took  this  occasion  to  cull 
their  herds  of  all  but  their  very  best  breeding 
animals.  Many  farmers  decided  It  was  time  to 
quit  completely. 

The  high-quality  dairy  cows  going  to 
market  and  the  fact  that  such  an  unusual- 
ly high  percentage  of  the  sows  going  to  the 
market  were  pregnant  Indicated  that  these 
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were  animals  that  farmers,  before  the  boy- 
cotts and  freezes,  clearly  had  planned  to  keep 
to  produce  more  milk  and  pork. 

Pork  and  poultry  prices  were  first  to  go  up 
because  of  the  sows  that  went  to  market  and 
the  eggs  that  weren't  hatched.  Pork  and 
poultry  shortages  (caused  by  the  freeze  sup- 
posedly to  help  the  consumer)  caused  prices 
for  these  food  Items  to  skyrocket  when  the 
freeze  was  lifted.  Had  the  freeze  not  been 
lifted,  severe  shortages  would  have  resulted. 
High  pork  and  poultry  prices  caused  by  the 
freeze  caused  consumers  to  shift  to  beef 
which  helped  create  a  similar  situation  In 
beef. 

Put  yourself  in  the  shoes  of  the  fanner  for 
just  a  minute.  Imagine  you  own  a  fsirm. 
Farm  debt  has  increased  400  percent  since 
I960  so  chances  are  you  own  it  with  the 
bank.  Imagine  you  have  room  on  your  farm 
to  keep  between  10  and  100  sows  this  winter. 
First  you  hear  that  corn  prices  are  going  up 
and  since  that  will  raise  your  feeding  costs, 
you  lean  toward  keeping  10  sows.  Then  you 
hear  hog  numbers  are  down,  meaning  better 
pork  prices,  so  you  decide  to  keep  100  sows. 
Then  you  hear  of  consumer  boycotts  being 
planned  for  meat  and  consumer  advocates 
crying  for  food  price  freezes  or  price  roll- 
backs. This  causes  you  to  decide  to  keep 
10  sows. 

The  90  sows  you  didn't  keep  (because  of 
boycott  and  food  price  freeze  threats)  could 
have  produced  10  pigs  each  ( twice  a  year ) . 
The  900  pigs  you  didn't  produce  because  of 
the  90  sows  you  didn't  keep  represent  180.- 
000  pounds  (200  pounds  per  market  hog)  of 
pork  the  consumer  will  never  see.  Multiply 
this  by  the  thousands  of  hog  farmers  around 
the  country  who  were  frightened  by  the 
boycotts  and  food  price  freezes  and  you  see 
why  pork  production  went  down.  Consumers 
bidding  against  each  other  for  a  limited 
amount  of  pork  simply  bid  up  the  price  of 
pork. 

Consumers  In  effect  talked  the  farmers  Into 
raising  less  food  (by  their  support  of  boy- 
cotts and  cries  for  food  price  freezes)  and 
then,  by  bidding  against  each  other  for  re- 
duced food  supplies,  bid  the  price  of  food 
up.  If  consumers  (especially  those  who 
claimed  to  be  consumer-leaders)  had  had  a 
better  understanding  of  what  encourages 
farmers  to  produce  more  or  less  food,  there 
would  have  been  no  food  crisis  In  America 
this  year.  By  now  food  production  would 
have  started  responding  to  higher  food  prices 
and  food  supplies  would  have  been  more  In 
line  v.ith  demand  instead  of  being  short. 

Tlie  food  price  freezes  hurt  everyone.  It 
hurt  the  consumer  by  raising  her  food  costs. 
It  hurt  the  producer  by  denying  him  profits 
from  higher  production  and  in  many  cases  by 
forcing  him  to  take  losses.  It  hurt  the 
economy  by  reducing  the  production  of  goods 
we  needed  to  help  offset  our  balance  of  trade 
deficit. 

What  brought  on  the  food  price  increases 
in  the  first  place  that  triggered  the  boy- 
cotts and  food  price  freezes?  A  series  of 
economic  factors  in  1972  over  which  farm- 
ers had  no  control  are  to  blame.  Starting  In 
September  of  1972.  we  Increased  social  secu- 
rity and  medicare  by  10  bUlion  dollars  an- 
nually and  in  an  annual  national  budget  of 
250  bUUon,  this  is  a  big  increase.  Much  of 
this  increase  was  spent  by  retired  people  on 
food.  Last  year  the  food  stamp  program  was 
Increased  17  percent.  All  of  this  went  for  food. 
Russia  and  China  changed  their  food  policy, 
their  trade  policy  with  the  U.S.,  and  experi- 
enced a  bad  crop  year  .  .  .  aU  last  year.  We 
too  had  unfavorable  weather.  The  standard 
of  living  went  up  around  the  world.  We  de- 
valued the  dollar  twice  In  14  months,  making 
American-produced  food  a  much  better  bar- 
gain abroad,  and  foreign  buyers  bought  more. 
We  also  experienced  a  period  of  high  infla- 
tion. All  of  these  factors  ccnnblned  last  year 
to  increase  food  prices  in  America. 
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One  of  the  big  reasons  consumer 
plclous  of  food   price  Increases 
these  prices  go  up  so  suddenly, 
gradual  price  Increase  of  most  o 
and  services.  This  too  can  be  easily 
It  1b  because  the  demand  for  food 
tic. 

The  elasticity  of  demand  Is  bas< 
essential  nature  of  the  product  ( 
essential)   and  the  price  as  It 
role  performed  by  the  product, 
sentlal  the  product  and  the  lower 
In  relation  to  the  Importance  of  t 
the  product,  the  more  Inelastic  we 
demand.  This  means  the  demand  f( 
very  inelastic. 

In  cases  where  products  have  t 
consumer  demand,  decreases  in  supf  y 
product    result    In    corresponding 
In  price  which  are  offset  by  a 
decrease  in  demand  (because  of 
price),  thus  both  averting  shortage 
suiting  In  gradual  Increases  or 
price. 

However,  In  the  case  of  food, 
price   are  not   offset   by   correspoi^lng 
creases    In   purchases   because 
eat.  With  less  food  to  go  around 
trying  to  buy  as  much  as  always,  thi 
bids   the   price   up.   And   since   Inc 
price   are   not   offset   by   correspon 
creases  in  purchases,  we  have 
ages.   Because   of  the   Inelastic  dei 
food    (unlike   the   demand   for 
ucts),  a  one  percent  decrease  In 
suits  In  a  3  to  4  percent  Increase 
The  desire  to  stabilize  food  supply 
avert  radical  price  changes  to  the 
and  to  give  foreign  buyers  confident 
market,  the  U.S.  government  has  of 
more  Involved  In  farming  than  elt 
sumer  or  producer  would  like 
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groups  who  are  the  most  critical  of 
ment  fprm  programs  and  anyth 
comes  close  to  a  subsidy  to  the  fafner  are 
those  on  flxed  Incomes  or  those  in  t  le  lower 
Income  range.  Since  the  lower  the 
the  higher  the  percentage  of  It  that  ^oes  for 
food.  It  would  appear  these  people  (a  id  those 
in  Congress  who  represent  them)  \  suld  be 
supporting  those  programs  which  lo  'er  food 
costs.  One  study  showed  that  fami:  es  with 
annual  Incomes  of  $15,000  and  ovi 
about  12  percent  of  their  after-tax 
for  food  while  families  with  Incom 
93,000  n^y  spend  more  than  50  pelcent  of 
their  after-tax  Incomes  on  their  foo  needs; 
however,  they  can  get  food  assistai  :e 

It  Is  true  Inflation  haa  driven  skyhigh 
prices  consumers  pay  for  most  thi  gs  they 
need.  Since  food  la  both  a  family  ecesslty 
and  one  that  Is  purchased  regulai  y,  con- 
sumers noticed  It  here  more  than  el  ewhere. 
Irritating  to  farmers,  however,  du  ing  the 
meat  boycotts  in  April  was  the  fact  vat  beef 
prices  to  the  farmer  were  no  hlgherfthan  20 
years  ago  .  .  .  bow  many  other  thU  gs  were 
that  cheap? 

Farmers  are  proud  of  their  produAion  ef- 
ficiency. Inflation  is  a  situation  wh<  'eby  we 
have  a  shortage  of  goods  and  sei  ices 
relation  to  dollars.  It  can  be  OTerc>me 
less  government  spending  or  more 
tlvlty.  Farmers  have  Increased  their 
tlvlty  per  man-hour  more  than  twice 
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as  the  non-farmer  In  the  past  twen  y  years 


which  means  that  If  non-farmers 


creased  productivity  as  much  as  fari  era.  In 


flatlon  would  not  be  a  problem  In 


kmerlca 


today.  Can't  you  now  see  why  fari  ers  are 


upset  at  being  called  the  cause  of  o 
inflation? 


The  truth  Is  that  food  prices 
creased  nearly  as  much  as  the  price 
goods  or  wages  In  the  past  20  yean, 
prices  had  gone  up  as  much  as  wage 
past  20  years,  round  steak  that  sold 
1973  during  the  boycotts  at  $1.75  pe 
would  have  sold  at  92.67,  eggs 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Increased  from  68  cents  a  dozen  to  91.61  and 
a  69  cents-a-pound  frying  chicken  would 
have  sold  at  91.46.  The  reUll  price  of  food 
from  1952  to  1972  went  up  38  percent  while 
wages  went  up  140  percent. 

Less  than  16  percent  of  the  average  after- 
tax Income  is  spent  on  food  in  the  U.  S.  In 
England  it  Is  25  percent.  In  Japan  It  Is  35 
percent.  In  Russia  It  Is  58  percent  and  In 
Asia  It  Is  80  percent.  With  50  to  80  percent 
of  your  Income  going  for  food,  that  doesn't 
leave  much  left  over  for  other  things.  With 
less  than  16  percent  going  for  food  in  the 
U.S.,  that  leaves  much  left  over  for  those 
things  Americans  are  known  to  have  and 
enjoy.  Therefore,  the  low  percentage  of  in- 
come that  goes  for  food  In  the  U.S.  (low  food 
prices?)  Is  one  of  the  reasons  Americans  can 
afford  TV  sets,  better  homes,  a  second  car, 
and  many  of  those  things  Americans  have 
that  those  abroad  don't  enjoy. 

Once  given  a  7  percent  return  on  his  assets, 
the  farmer  received  74  cents  and  81  cents  an 
hour  for  his  labor  In  1971  and  1972.  He  could 
have  gotten  this  by  simply  selling  out  and 
drawing  interest.  It  is  true  the  farmer 
breathes  fresh  air  and  lives  in  the  wide  open 
spaces,  but  his  costs  are  going  up  too  and 
he  can't  be  expected  to  continue  at  these 
wages. 

Have  the  consumer  advocates  and  the 
short-sighted  politicians  vying  for  consumer 
votes  learned  a  lesson?  I  fear  they  have  not. 
Some  of  the  same  people  are  now  asking  the 
government  to  shut  off  exports  of  grain  and 
other  farm  products. 

Again  imagine  you  are  a  farmer.  Grain 
prices  have  gone  up  sharply  in  the  past  few 
months.  Because  of  this  you  are  considering 
making  long-range  Investments  in  machin- 
ery and  land  improvements.  Now  you  bear 
talk  that  the  government  is  considering 
stopping  exports  of  American  grains.  What 
do  you  do?  Chances  are  you  won't  make  the 
big  Investments.  Once  again  when  American 
farmers  should  have  been  encouraged  to 
produce  more,  they  were  discouraged.  Once 
again  the  consumer  will  have  been  used. 

The  shell  game  will  stop  only  when  the 
consumer  learns  what  encourages  farmers 
to  produce  more  or  less  food  and  they  stop 
supporting  those  who  are  misleading  con- 
sumers for  their  attention  and  votes. 

The  years  1971  and  1972  were  the  first  since 
1893  that  this  great  productive  America  has 
bought  more  goods  than  it  sold.  Were  It  not 
for  farm  conunodlties,  our  deficit  in  trade 
in  manufactured  goods  would  have  reached 
ten  billion  dollars.  How  can  It  be  said  food 
Is  too  high  in  America  if  it  is  the  one  thing 
we  produce  cheaply  enough  to  sell  on  the 
world  market  at  a  surplus?  What  else  do 
we  have  to  sell  to  stabilize  the  American 
dollar,  balance  our  trade  deficit,  and  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  Import  energy-producing 
products  to  keep  the  country  running? 

If  we  stop  the  sale  of  American  grain  and 
other  farm  products  to  countries  which 
have  a  lower  standard  of  living  than  ours, 
we  not  only  again  discourage  farm  produc- 
tion as  we  did  with  the  food  price  freeze, 
but  we  are  also  admitting  that  the  less 
privileged  people  of  the  world  are  willing  to 
pay  more  to  our  farmers  for  the  food  they 
produce  than  we  are  in  America. 
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United  States,  with  more  than  80,000 
members  and  now  in  its  52d  year,  has 
Just  completed  its  annual  midwinter 
conference.  During  this  significant  event, 
which  brought  together  our  citizen- 
soldiers  from  all  parts  of  America,  a 
ringing  call  for  peace  through  strength 
and  preparedness  was  sounded.  Because 
of  the  importance  of  this  meeting,  i 
commend  to  my  colleagues  the  ROA 
position  paper  entitled  "A  Statement  of 
Piinciples  for  National  Security": 

ROA  Position  Paper:  A  Statement  op 
PaiNCiPLES    for   National    Security 

PREAMBLE 

Perhaps  the  most  precious  of  the  privileges 
of  our  Association  Is  the  opportunity  to 
express  its  convictions  freely,  without  fear 
or  favor,  wholly  Independent  of  channels  or 
officialdom,  working  for  the  conunon  good, 
of  Americans  and  mankind,  and  for  the 
climate  in  our  national  community  which 
will  Insure  our  national  safety  and  perpetual 
survival. 

It  is  in  the  exercise  of  this  Independence 
that  we  seek  at  this  conference  to  articulate 
our  convictions  about  the  needs  of  national 
security. 

We  deem  It  our  duty — not  only  because  of 
our  devotion  to  peace  and  freedom — but  also 
becaiise  under  the  Law  of  our  Land  It  is  our 
charter  to  work  for  the  strength  of  our  na- 
tion, BO  that  our  military  strength  may  be 
adequate,  so  the  law  says,  to  keep  our  nation 
in  the  security  bought  by  the  heroes  of 
yesterday. 

In  working  for  national  security,  we  must 
not  wince  nor  cower  before  the  challenge 
of  questioning  the  highest  given  policy;  we 
must  never  turn  away  from  any  difficulty: 
we  must  not  accept  any  doctrine  without  a 
rigid  scrutiny,  letting  no  fallacy  or 
incoherence  or  confusion  of  thought  pass 
by  unperceived. 

The  singular  prosperity  and  the  growing 
strength  of  America  from  two  centuries'  age 
must  be  attributed  to  the  continued  com- 
mitment to  individual  liberty  of  the  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  In  this  land. 

But  the  rule  of  law  in  this  world  is  no  more 
secure  today  than  to  Washington  at  Valley 
Forge.  The  threat  we  face  Is  that  of  an 
unprecedented  tyranny.  We  live  in  a  world 
which  has  existed  but  one  year  in  ten  with- 
out war  for  us  as  a  nation. 

Our  homework  has  taught  us  one  lesson 
of  history:  that  peace  in  the  world  never 
has  been  built  upon  any  foundation  except 
strength. 

We  know  we  speak  far  our  members — and 
we  believe  our  plea  for  strength  represents 
the  deep-seated,  fervent  hope  of  the  vast 
citizenry  of  this  great  country.  We  assert 
our  right  and  our  duty  to  urge  and  plead 
for  "a  military  policy  that  will  provide  ade- 
quate national  security  for  the  United  States 
of  America."  We  commit  ourselves  under  this 
oft-stated,  continuing  phrase  of  our  charter: 
"to  work  for  the  execution  thereof." 

I.    ROA   AOADf    SOUNDS   CALI.   FOR    PEACE   AND 
SAFETY    IN   PREPAREDNESS 

If  any  characteristic  of  the  Reserve  Officers 
Association  of  the  United  States  Is  more  im- 
portant than  its  group  dedication  to  national 
security,  it  is  our  freedom  from  any  outside 
Influence  In  seeking  this  objective.  ROA/US 
has  no  master,  no  elite  oligarchy,  no  special 
Interest,  no  "sacred  cow."  Its  convictions  and 
mandates  must  measure  up  to  the  highest 
sense  of  commitment  to  the  national  welfare 
and  safety. 

ROA'B  objective  is  based  upon  public  law, 
enacted  by  the  Congress  and  signed  into  law 
by  a  President  of  the  United  States  who  was 
a  founder.  The  Association  has  carried  on  in 
patriotic  honor,  since  1922,  an  iinremittlng 
campaign  for  national  preparedness  as  an 
Inescapable  and  Indispensable  means  of  keep- 
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ing  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  for  all  of 
this  nation's  citizens. 

The  Association  is  aware  of  a  world  of 
envious  and  potentially  rapacious  rivals  to 
whom  suspicions  of  weakness  and  indifference 
to  dangers  on  our  part  may  again,  as  time 
and  again  in  the  past,  draw  us  into  bloody 
and  unnecessarUy  costly  wars.  Unfortunately, 
these  wars  have  been  necessary  to  maintain 
a  world  climate  favorable  to  continuance  of 
America's  unprecedentedly  free  and  repre- 
sentative government,  inimical  to  tyranny 
and  fully  responsive  to  all  the  people.  ROA, 
resting  its  case  upon  the  clear  lessons  of  his- 
tory, believes  as  fervently  tis  ever  that  the 
path  to  peace  and  security  lies  through  sacri- 
ficial preparedness,  through  a  sense  of  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  all  the  people,  to  an 
eagerness  of  men  and  women  in  all  walks  of 
life  to  serve  their  nation  when  it  becomes 
necessary. 

Time  and  again,  ROA  has  marched  up  the 
hill  to  xirge  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Branch  to  create  and  carry  forward  such  a 
program  of  national  commitment.  The  latest 
such  program  was  inspired  in  1964  and  car- 
ried forward  for  three  years,  culminating  in 
the  Reserve  Vitallzation  Act. 

The  Congress  and  the  President  decreed  to- 
gether that  the  traditional  American  policy 
of  maintaining  a  full-time  military  force, 
with  an  ever  on-going  leadership  in  develop- 
ment and  production  of  wessons  systems, 
would  be  effective  only  if  it  had  full  support 
of  the  citizenry.  This  was  to  be  embodied  In 
a  highly  trained,  skillfully  led  and  fully 
equipped  Reserve  Force  of  sufficient  strength 
In  ail  services  to  provide  a  broad  line  of  de- 
fense. If  carried  through,  this  defense  posture 
could  have  an  historic  stabUizlng  effect  on 
world  peace,  could  create  a  climate  in  this 
country  of  wholesome  patriotic  commitment 
and  Insure  world  peace  for  generations  to 
come.  In  its  broadest  aspects  it  is  a  startling 
challenge,  but  the  alternative  Is  a  continu- 
ing erosion  of  respect  for  the  flag,  the  Con- 
stitution, our  very  system  of  government.  We 
seek,  therefore,  to  ^ell  out  once  again  the 
program,  In  large  measure  already  the  law,  to 
urge  action  again  where  timidity  in  official- 
dom has  faltered  and  to  appeal  to  the  highest 
sense  of  dedication  of  men  and  women  who 
must  sacrifice,  if  necessary,  ambitions  for 
personal  advancement — to  simply  apply  com- 
mon sense  for  the  common  good. 

n.  TOTAL  FORCE  POLICY  REQUIRES  "ACTION,"  NOT 
MERE   "LIP   SERVICE" 

The  Total  Force  Concept  of  a  small  regular 
military  reinforced  by  adequate  Reserves  la 
a  doctrine  fundamental  to  our  national  her- 
itage. Through  the  years  It  has  been  referred 
to  as  "one  Army,"  and  applies  in  the  same 
spirit  and  application  to  our  Navy,  Coast 
Guard,  Marine  Corps  and  Air  Force. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird  restated 
the  ageless  term,  the  "Total  Force  Concept." 
Secretary  of  Defense  Schlestnger  added  em- 
phasis and  strength  to  it  by  his  statement 
on  23  August  1973  when  he  said  that  It  is  no 
longer  a  concept  but  in  fact  a  Total  Force 
Policy.  He  challenged,  "It  must  be  clearly 
understood  that  ImpUclt  in  the  Total  Force 
Policy,  as  emphasized  by  Presidential  and 
National  Security  Council  documents,  the 
Congress  and  Secretary  of  Defense  policy, 
is  the  fact  that  the  Guard  and  Reserve 
Forces  will  be  used  as  the  Initial  and  primary 
augmentation  of  the  Active  Forces.  ...  It 
is  now  the  Total  Force  Policy  which  inte- 
grates the  Active,  Ouard  and  Reserve  Forces 
into  a  homogenous  whole." 

Despite  these  pronouncements,  the  Total 
Force  Policy  remains  today  a  hollow  expres- 
sion or  at  best  a  slogan  robbed  of  its  in- 
tended meeming. 

With  a  shrinking  Active  Force  and  no 
draft,  the  Reserves  are  the  only  resource 
available  to  quickly  expand  our  military 
forces  in  a  national  emergency.  Therefore, 
we  can  no  longer  tolerate  meaningless 
slogans.  The  obligation  and  reliance  upon 
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the  nation's  military  Reserve  Forces  are  in- 
creased to  an  historically  unprecedented  de- 
gree while  at  the  same  time  the  strength 
of  the  Reserve  Forces  Is  being  reduced. 

Inaction  to  equalize  recruiting  and  reten- 
tion incentives  which  languishes  in  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  In  the 
Congress  has  further  weakened  the  Reserve 
Forces  both  in  numbers  and  morale. 

We  must  act  decisively  to  strengthen  our 
Reserve  Forces,  to  see  to  it  that  they  are 
organized,  equipped  and  trained  to  a  state 
of  readiness  that  will  permit  prompt  deploy- 
ment in  the  event  of  mobilization.  A  true 
partnership  must  be  engendered  among  all 
Active  and  Reserve  Forces. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  the  Reserves  are  better 
equipped  today  than  at  any  time  in  recent 
history,  largely  because  of  equipment  made 
available  by  shrinkage  of  the  Active  Forces. 
But  this  hardware  prosperity  must  be 
matched  by  all  the  other  elements  needed 
to  create  the  same  caliber  of  fighting  forces 
which  have  been  America's  bastion  of 
strength  at  the  peak  of  each  past  war! 

The  Total  Force  Concept  is  a  national  tra- 
dition. The  Total  Force  Policy  does  not  yet 
exist. 

With  this  sound  concept  and  good  equip- 
ment, we  need  add  only  incentives  and  a 
watchdog  attitude  of  no-nonsense  by  the 
Congress,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Serv- 
ice Chiefs  and  the  leadership  of  each  of  us 
to  make  the  Total  Force  again  a  working 
reality.  Strength  demands  a  legacy  of  ac- 
tion— not  Up  service! 

in.     RESERVE     VITALIZATION     ACT:     THE     RESERVE 
BILL    OF    RIGHTS    MUST    BE    REINFORCED 

The  Reserve  Bill  of  Rights  and  Vitallza- 
tion Act  (Public  Law  90-168)  grew  out  of  the 
Congress'  experience  in  the  so-caUed  merger 
fight  In  order  to  provide  stability  and  orga- 
nization in  the  management  of  the  Reserves. 
The  Congress  decided  that  it  would  meet 
specifically  its  constitutional  duty  to  de- 
termine strengths  of  the  Reserves. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  Is  "to  pro- 
vide for  .  .  .  changes  in  the  organizational 
and  administrative  structuj-e  of  the  Reserve 
Components  ...  to  enable  [them]  to  more 
effectively  meet  their  mobilization  role  .  .  .," 
as  stated  in  the  Senate's  report. 

This  law,  then,  was  the  means  by  which 
the  Reserves  could  become  an  Integral  part  of 
the  Total  Force  and  by  which  Congress  would 
exercise  its  constitutional  authority. 

Unfortunately,  we  see  evidence  of  sub- 
version of  this  intent  in  many  areas.  It  is 
almost  incredible  but  true  that  across  the 
board  premature  reductions  are  being  en- 
forced in  the  Reserves,  even  before  the  re- 
quired Congressional  mandates  are  enacted. 

The  Reserves  have  been  read  out  of  force 
and  logistic  planning  in  most  instances. 
While  equipping  of  some  Reserve  segments 
has  shown  inaprovement,  there  remain  short- 
ages of  weapons  systems  that  should  be  over- 
come. 

It  Is  becoming  more  evident  that  the  Re- 
serve voice  is  being  muted  at  the  Secretarial 
level,  both  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  at  the  Military  Service  level. 

The  conference  report  on  Public  Law  90- 
168  stated,  "The  Congress,  as  well  as  the 
American  people,  is  well  aware  of  the  lack 
of  combat  readiness  in  our  Reserve  compo- 
nents. A  significant  factor  to  this  condition 
Is  the  historic  failure  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  individual  Service  depart- 
ments adequately  to  support  these  compo- 
nents in  terms  of  personnel,  training  and 
equipment." 

Needed:  An  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Reserves 

What  is  needed — and  was  provided  for  in 
the  original  bill — is  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Reserves. 

There  must  then  be  appointed  to  that 
position  of  strength  a  person  of  eminent 
reputation,  stature  and  influence  empowered 
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with  BuUiority  to  make  policy  and  to  pro- 
vide direction  to  bring  the  Reserve  Forces 
into  a  position  of  full  partnership  with  the 
Active  Forces. 

A  deputy  in  the  Manpower  office  simply 
cannot  make  the  Reserve  influence  felt  in 
force  planning,  procurement.  Installations 
and  logistics.  He  cannot  get  the  "direct 
access  to  the  Secretary"  that  Public  Law  90- 
168  contemplated. 

At  the  Service  Secretarial  level,  a  Deputy 
for  Reserves,  with  broad  Reserve  background 
and  with  an  adequate,  experienced  staff,  is 
needed  in  each  Service  to  provide  the  proper 
advice  and  support  to  the  Secretary  and  As- 
sistant Secretary  (Manpower  and  Reserve) 
on  Reserve  matters. 

Only  when  such  action  is  taken  can  The 
Reserve  Vitallzation  Act  be  properly  im- 
plemented and  the  Reserve  become  an  effec- 
tive full-fledged  partner  in  the  Total  Force. 

rV.  COST-HEADINESS  AND  EFFECTIVENESS 

The  administration  has  consistently  char- 
acterized the  Active  Forces  provided  for  un- 
der the  budget  as  "a  base  Une  force,"  the 
minimum  force  considered  necessary  to  carry 
out  National  Security  objectives.  In  achiev- 
ing this  force,  far  greater  responsibility  has 
been  assigned  to  the  Reserve  Components. 
Our  traditional  military  equation,  oft-stated 
by  ROA,  is  that  major  reductions  In  our 
Active  Forces  shall  be  offset  by  strengthen- 
ing our  Reserve  Forces.  This  is  the  very 
"guts  "  of  the  Total  Force  Policy.  Our  leaders 
have  historically  accepted  this  doctrine  as 
indispensable  to  maintenance  of  an  adequate 
military  posture  in  peacetime  at  a  price 
Americans  will  pay.  The  citizen-soldier  of- 
fers more  defense  per  dollar — 20  percent  of 
the  cost  of  his  active  duty  partner. 

With  the  "tight  dollars"  in  our  overall  na- 
tional defense  budget  and  the  rising  costs 
for  personnel  and  hardware,  we  should  be 
planning  to  Increase  our  Reserve  Forces  to 
compensate  for  the  reduction  to  our  Active 
Forces,  thereby  providing  the  maximum  de- 
fense for  the  minimum  money. 

To  quote  from  the  SecreUry  of  Defense  on 
the  Defense  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1975: 

"The  Fiscal  Year  1975  budget  In  constant 
dollars  is  smaller  than  the  FY  64  budget  of  a 
decade  ago.  Similarly,  the  FY  75  budget  out- 
lays continue  for  the  second  year  to  claim 
less  than  six  percent  of  the  Gross  National 
Product  .  .  .  the  lowest  allocation  of  resources 
to  Defense  since  FY  50  .  .  .  and  continue  the 
declining  trend  of  Defense  spending  as  a  per- 
cent of  the  total  Federal  Budget,  at  27.2  per- 
cent for  FY  75." 

This  is  a  substantial  reduction  compared 
to  42  percent  in  FY  64. 

Cost  factors  are  always  important,  but  they 
cannot  be  permitted  to  denigrate  our 
defenses. 

We  believe  that  our  national  strategic 
planning  should  be  reviewed  to  make  sure 
that  the  degree  of  readiness  assigned  to  our 
Reserves  Is  matched  with  fiscal  funding  to 
realistically  enable  them  to  meet  their 
mission. 

If  we  wish  to  continue  to  pursue  world 
peace  by  negotiation  and  not  war,  and  at  the 
same  time  protect  our  Interests  and  meet  our 
world  commitments,  we  must  continue  to 
show  the  will  and  abUlty  to  maintain  our  na- 
tional defense.  With  five  Reservists  for  the 
cost  of  one  Active,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  a  strong  Reserve  is  our  best  defense  for 
the  dollar. 

V.  PROPERLY  BALANCED  INCENTIVES  ARE  A 
PRIMARY  FACTOR  IN  DEVELOPING  A  BEADY, 
COST-EFFECTIVE    RESERVE 

In  1963,  ROA,  foreseeing  the  need  of  in- 
centives for  continued  participation  of  ex- 
perienced personnel  in  the  Reserve  programs, 
urged  a  recnllstment  bonus  which  had  proved 
so  successful  in  the  Active  Forces.  The 
"Ready  Reserve  Participation  Incentive  Pay 
Plan"  was  embodied  in  a  bill  introduced  by 
Representative  F.  Edward  Hebert,  and  year 
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after  year,  It  picked  up  support.  #6  believe 


that  the  Reserves  are  entitled  to    very  rea 
sonable  support  and  that  the  Incei   Ive  Pack 
age — In  all  six  of  Its  parts — Is  es  entlal.  It 
would  keep  trained  Reservists  In   the  units 
and  save  substantial  moneys  no^     required 
for  training 

There  are  various  and  many  manffestations 
throughout  our  society  of  a  changl  g  climate 
which  Is  deterrent  to  a  national  spirit  of 
military  preparedness. 

Despite  social  and  political  turbiflence  now 
prevalent  in  the  land,  we  believe  that  the 
young  men  and  women  of  this  n  tlon  and 
this  generation  are  willing  to  face  leir  duty 
to  preserve  our  freedoms,  when  properly 
challenged 

Yet,  we  do  know  that  today  theri  Is  a  suf 
flcient  reluctance  to  serve  In  the  n  litary,  to 
Indicate  clearly  that  positive  an  prompt 
action  must  be  taken  to  Improve  th  national 
attitude — to  replace  what  surely  i  ust  be  a 
false  Image  with  the  true  image  of  flmerlcan 
patriotism. 

This    Is    a    responsibility    of 
throughout  every  echelon  of  our  gd|erament 
and  of  every  citizen-leader  throuf  lout  our 
society.  It  is  an  honorable  duty 
tlon  which  should  be  faced  In  th< 
national  unity  for  national  safety. 

There  la  an  Imperative  need  to  letum  to 
this  profound  philosophy.  Without  »  love  of 
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country,  without  patriotism,  with 

in  accomplishment,  without  the  w 

and  without  respect  for  the  nation 

ers  who  risk  their  lives  for  its  seci 

system — whether  It  depends  upon  \Alunteers 

or   upon  draftees  or  upon  profesi  onals  or 

upon  amateurs — Is  In  dire  jeopard; 

The  American  system  is  one  ba»  i  on  In- 
centives: economic,  social,  political-  -and  the 
military  defense  is  no  exception — 
when  In  direct  competition  for  t; 
men  and  women  of  our  nation.  In 


year  1963.  it  was  our  conviction  ai  I  In  the 


all-volunteer  environment  of  1974, 
lutlon  that  new  Incentives  to  brli  j 
people  can  and  will  have  beneflcU 
and    Insure    the    manpower    requlri  1 
secure  national  defense. 

VI.  AN  Eln,ICHTi:NEO  PUBLIC  OPIKION  ^MlLl.  SVP 


PORT    A     SnONG     DEFENSE    POSTURE, 
PORCB  AND  A  RESERVE  OF  STATURE 

Our     military     posture     cannot 
stronger  than  the  determination  of 


pie  to  defend  themselves  and  prese  ?e  their 


freedom.  This  "collective  will,"  as  It 
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described,  must  In  turn  be  made  ma  Ifest  to 
the  American  Congress  before  desirjl  can  be 
translated  Into  working  reality. 

The  responsibility  thus  resting  tJLon  the 
shoulders  of  the  Individual  citizen  Is 
some  one,  while  the  reminding  of 
obligation  Is  the  duty  of  every  mlllt^l'y  man 
especially  the  citizen-soldier.  The 
Officers  Association  started  with  t. 
lenge.  After  World  War  I,  Gener 
Armies  John  J.  Pershing,  while  en 
a  group  of  such  patriotic  citizens  to 
association  which  was  to  become  ROJL  coun- 
selled them  of  the  obligation  to  pn  note  a 
public  awareness  of  the  dangers  Lnh{«nt  In 
an  aggressive  world. 

He  reminded  them  of  an  eteraall truth: 
that  the  Ideals  of  a  free  society  ca:  not  be 
attained  through  weakness,  that  all  ellber- 
atlons  and  negotiations  with  other  latlons 
must  be  carried  forth  from  a  poa  Ion  of 
strength.  The  United  SUtes,  In  add  Ion  to 
protecting  her  own  freedom  has  yet  jreater 
commitments,  actual  or  Implied.  Seer  tary  of 
Defense  James  R.  Schleslnger  recentl  put  U 
this  way  In  testimony  before  the  8e  ate  on 
the  1976  defense  budget:  "...  now  '  e  con- 
stitute democracy's  first  line  of  i  efense. 
There  is  no  longer  any  large  and  lendly 
shield  of  defenses  behind  which  we  c  n  take 
two  or  more  years  to  mobilize  our  U  cea.  It 
Is  our  own  ready  defenses  that  const^ute  so 
much  of  the  deterrent  shield. . . . 


"We  are  not  the  policemen  of  the  world, 
but  we  are  the  backbone  of  free  world  col- 
lective security." 

And  concerning  the  Reserve  Component's 
role,  Mr.  Schleslnger  posited : 

~We  must  Improve  the  organization  and 
readiness  of  the  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
so  that  they  can  assume  their  Increasingly 
Important  role  In  our  total  security  posture." 

Ddtente  Is  not  a  fait  accompli.  In  reality, 
this  nation  has  taken  only  the  first  step 
toward  a  true  detente.  And  this  by  definition 
does  not  Imply  long-term  solutions  of  any- 
thing, but  rather  a  relaxing  of  existing  ten- 
sions. 

Only  by  maintaining  a  substantial  and 
credible  military  force  can  potential  adver- 
saries be  persuaded  to  take  the  further  nec- 
essary steps  toward  true  world  peace.  And 
It  Is  the  duty  of  the  men  on  "the  firing 
line  ' — you  and  me — to  make  the  public  un- 
derstand the  meaning  and  necessity  of  the 
defense  budget.  The  Total  Force  can  be  fully 
supported  given  an  enlightened  public 
opinion. 

Vn.  CONGRESS  IN  RESPONSE  TO  PUBLIC  OPINION 
WILL  PROVIDE  THE  LEGISLATION  NEEDED  TO 
ACHIEVE    STRONG    DEFENSE 

Congress  is  charged  in  the  Constitution  to 
provide  for  the  common  defense.  As  repre- 
sentative of  and  responsible  to  the  people. 
Congress  can  and  should  be  Influenced  from 
the  "grass  roots." 

Congress  this  very  day  is  considering  fur- 
ther cuts  in  the  defense  budget  because  the 
"loudest"  voices  are  demanding  it.  This  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  relative  cost  of 
defense  Is  less  than  a  decade  ago.  The  Fiscal 
Year  1975  defense  budget  represents  less  than 
six  percent  of  the  GNP  and  only  27  percent 
of  the  Federal  Budget.  Computed  in  constant 
dollars,  the  FY  75  budget  for  defense  Is  $8 
bllUon  less  than  In  1964,  the  last  pre-Vlet- 
nam  budget. 

Too  many  Inroads  on  the  budget  will 
weaken  all  segments  of  the  Total  Force.  The 
enormity  of  the  catastrophic  consequences  to 
our  nation  Is  staggering  If  Congress  Is  led 
to  erroneously  believe  that  the  will  of  the 
people  Is  to  weaken  our  defenses. 

Our  national  commitments  through  trea- 
ties and  alliances  have  not  diminished — the 
dangers  to  our  nation  still  are  Immense.  Our 
Commander-in-Chief  Just  three  years  ago 
summed  It  all  up  In  these  words: 

"It  needs  to  be  understood  with  total 
clarity  .  ,  .  that  defense  programs  are  not 
Infinitely  adjustable  .  .  .  there  Is  an  abso- 
lute point  below  which  our  security  forces 
must  not  be  allowed  to  go.  That  Is  the  level 
of  sufficiency.  Above  or  at  that  level,  our 
defence  forces  protect  national  security  ade- 
quately. Below  that  level  Is  one  vast  undif- 
ferentiated area  of  no  security  at  all.  For  It 
serves  no  useful  purpose  in  conflicts  between 
nations  to  have  been  almost  strong  enough." 
To  do  all  that  Is  required,  we  must  have 
the  active  support  of  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people.  Congress  can  and  must 
respond  to  a  demand  for  a  strong  defense. 
But  our  voice,  the  call  of  their  constituents, 
must  be  one  armed  first  with  facta  and 
common  sense — that  it  be  not  only  the  loud- 
est but  also  the  clearest. 

ROA  rejects  role  of  United  States  as  second- 
class  power 

The  United  States  of  America  has  risen  In 
less  than  two  centuries  from  colonial  status 
to  be  recognized  as  the  most  powerful  nation 
in  the  world. 

Our  nation  has  had  thrust  upon  It — and 
cannot  evade —  the  responsibilities  which  ac- 
company Its  role  as  the  repository  and  guard- 
Ian  of  the  greatest  concept  of  freedom  In  the 
history  of  man. 

Fifty-two  years  ago,  the  great  leader  of 
the  American  Expeditionary  Force  of  more 
than  two  million  men  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, General  John  J.  Pershing,  told  ROA's 
first  National  Convention: 
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"The  Influence  of  this  organization  should 
be  very  great  in  arousing  our  people  to  the 
necessity  for  reasonable  appropriations  for 
these  purposes.  It  would  be  false  economy  to 
save  a  few  dollars  by  neglecting  common 
sense  preparation  in  peace  times  and  then  to 
spend  billions  to  make  up  th©  deficiency 
when  war  comes.  Just  as  far  as  the  people 
become  Interested  In  this  matter.  Just  that 
far  will  Congress  stand  ready  to  make  the 
necessary  appropriations." 

Just  this  month,  our  fellow  ROA  member 
the  current  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  Admiral  Thomas  Moorer,  told  the 
Congress: 

"No  task  assigned  senior  U.S.  military 
leaders  is  more  Important  than  the  duty  of 
keeping  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  fully  Informed  on  mUitary  matters. 
In  the  final  analysis,  our  military  posture 
and  our  national  security  can  be  no  stronger 
than  the  determination  of  the  American 
people  to  defend  our  nation  and  Its  freedoms. 
This  collectU'e  wUl  Is  both  developed  and 
represented.  In  large  measure,  by  Congres- 
sional attitudes  and  decision.  Tour  role  in 
this  process  is  vital." 

These  seven  positions  then  must  be  our 
National  Council's  mandate  from  our  mem- 
bers In  fiu-therance  of  our  goal  of  achieving 
a  United  States  military  posture  second  to 
none.  With  unity  of  purpose  we  In  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
will  all  Join  together  In  seeking  fulfiUmeni 
of  these  our  goals. 

Adopted  by  the  National  CouncU,  22  Feb- 
ruary 1974. 


TAKING  THE  BAR  EXAM  TO  COURT 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13.  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
the  number  of  black  law  students  has  in- 
creased markedly  in  the  last  5  years,  the 
number  of  black  lawyers  entering  the 
legal  profession  has  not  been  as  great  as 
the  number  of  graduates  because  of  the 
problem  which  has  puzzled  and  angered 
many  blacks  who  have  successfully  met 
the  rigors  of  a  law  school  education  and 
feel  themselves  prepared  to  go  out  into 
the  community  and  to  begin  to  practice. 
The  failure  of  blacks  to  pass  the  bar 
examinations  of  the  various  States  and 
the  numbers  which  they  have  been  able 
to  graduate  from  law  school  perhaps  can 
only  be  explained  by  pointing  to  a  dis- 
criminatory bias  in  State  bar  examina- 
tions. 

Although  bias  has  been  denied,  one 
needs  only  to  remember  that  bias  has  al- 
ways been  denied  In  so-called  neutral 
testing  procedures  which  in  the  last  dec- 
ade have  oftentimes  been  found  to  be  a 
primary  bar  to  the  entrance  of  blacks 
and  other  minorities  into  the  profes- 
sions and  skilled  trades. 

I  beUeve  the  time  has  now  come  for  us 
to  take  a  close  look  at  the  possible  dis- 
criminatory effects  of  State  bar  exami- 
nations. This  is  being  done  by  public  in- 
terest law  firms  that  are  taking  these  bar 
examinations  to  court  for  the  type  of 
scrutiny  under  the  civil  rights  laws 
which  has  served  as  bars  for  admission 
to  blacks  into  law  enforcement  agencies, 
construction  unions,  and  the  professions. 
To  inform  my  colleagues  on  the  pres- 
ent movement  to  test  the  validity  of 
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state  bar  examinations,  I  place  In  the 
Record  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
recent  edition  of  Judicature  magazine, 
"Taking  the  Bar  Exam  to  Court." 

The  article  follows: 

Taking  the  Bar  Exam  to  Court 
(By  Wayne  Green) 

Jack  LaSonde,  a  1972  Duke  Law  School 
graduate,  was  suspicious  when  he  failed  the 
Georgia  bar  exam  In  July  1972. 

But  the  29-year-old  black  became  down- 
right dlstriistful  a  few  days  later.  That's 
when  he  learned  that,  although  some  300 
whites  had  passed,  none  of  the  40  or  so  other 
blacks  who  had  taken  the  exam  had  received 
passing  grades.  Now  LaSonde  and  12  other 
blacks  who  failed  In  1972  (LaSonde  passed 
the  exam  in  1973)  are  suing  the  Georgia  Board 
of  Bar  Examiners,  alleging  that  the  exam  and 
the  method  of  giving  It  are  unconstitution- 
ally designed  to  exclude  blacks  from  practic- 
ing law  in  Georgia. 

Georgia's  examining  board  Isn't  the  only 
one  under  fire.  Ohio's  bar  exam  system  Is  fac- 
ing similar  charges  of  racial  bias,  prompted 
by  sharp  disparities  In  the  failure  rate  of 
blacks  (an  aUeged  57  to  7,!  percent)  and 
whites  (alleged  to  between  12  and  25  per- 
cent) In  recent  years.  And  Just  this  month, 
Wayne  State  law  graduate  Thomas  H. 
Oehmke,  who  Is  white,  sued  Michigan's  l>oard 
of  bar  examiners,  saying  Its  bar  exam  Is 
prejudiced  because  It  doesn't  cover  certain 
subjects  (such  as  landlord-tenant  relations) 
relevant  to  black  communities.  The  Michigan 
exam  covers  "the  type  of  law  a  white,  middle- 
class  male  Is  likely  to  go  Into,"  asserts 
Oehmke,  who's  suing  on  behalf  of  771  people 
who  took  the  August  1973  test. 

In  all,  blacks  and  Chlcanoe  have  filed  race 
bias  suits  against  bar  exam  groups  In  at  least 
10  states  since  1972,  seeking  changes  In  exam 
subjects  and  procedures,  admission  of  plain- 
tiffs to  practice,  and  In  some  states — Includ- 
ing Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Arizona — damages. 
And  while  state  bar  groups  sharply  dispute 
the  charges,  the  suits  are  forcing  a  showdown 
over  a  long -simmering  question:  Why  do 
whites  generaUy  fare  so  much  better  than 
minorities  on  bar  exams? 

The  Issue  has  been  "building  up  a  long 
time,"  says  William  H.  Hastie,  Jr.,  research 
director  of  Public  Advocates,  Inc.,  a  public 
Interest  law  firm  In  San  Francisco  that  filed 
one  of  the  first  cases  challenging  the  validity 
of  a  bar  exam.  "I  have  no  doubt  It  will  reach 
the  Supreme  Court,"  he  adds. 

At  least  three  factors  led  to  the  current 
rash  of  litigation.  For  one,  there's  been  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  In  the  number  of  minority 
law  students  In  recent  years,  due  partly  to 
stepped-up  recruiting  efforts  by  the  legal 
profession.  Thus,  the  comparatively  poor  bar 
exam  performance  of  minority  students  la 
being  dramatized. 

Second,  recent  decisions  by  the  Supreme 
Coiu-t  and  lower  federal  courts  have  required 
Increased  Justification  for  Job-competency 
tests  that  seem  to  discriminate.  And  flnaUy, 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and  the 
NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund, 
Inc.  have  added  their  voices'  to  the  many 
pending  suits. 

So  far,  the  minority  students  have  not 
done  too  well  In  court.  They  lost  one  case 
on  the  merits  In  South  Carolina  and  another 
through  summary  Judgment  In  Alabama.  In 
both  cases,  the  U.S.  district  Judges  rejected 
allegations  that  race  discrimination  should 
be  presumed  from  disparities  In  the  passing 
rates  of  blacks  and  whites.  Both  cases  are 
being  appealed.  In  addition,  several  other 
cases — In  Virginia  and  California,  for  In- 
stance— were  dismissed  without  prejudice  or 
Jurisdictional  grounds. 

Still,  the  litigation  Is  apparently  having 
some  Impact.  For  example,  the  California 
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Bar  Association,  spurred  at  least  partly  by 
Public  Advocates'  lawsuit  there,  has  launched 
a  study  to  determine  whether  Its  bar  exam  Is 
Inherently  discriminatory.  And  a  consortium 
of  legal  and  educational  groups  Is  conducting 
a  second  study,  aimed  at  determining  the 
relationship  between  undergraduate  grades. 
Law  School  Admission  Test  scores,  law  school 
grades,  and  bar  examination  scores. 

Moreover,  some  states  are  considering 
changes  In  their  bar  exam  approach,  rang- 
ing from  simple  subject  matter  revisions  to 
new  grading  procedures  designed  to  reduce 
even  the  appearance  of  discrimination. 

Even  though  South  Carolina's  state  bar 
won  the  first  round  of  Its  lawsuits,  for  ex- 
ample, the  state  supreme  court  Is  pondering 
major  revisions  In  its  testing  procedure — 
such  as  requiring  the  state  to  draft  model 
exam  answers  with  which  students  could 
compare  their  own  efforts,  and  perhaps  pro- 
viding some  sort  of  appeal  for  graduates  who 
f  aU  the  exam. 

Pennsylvania,  now  the  "most  progressive 
state"  in  addressing  bar  exam  problems  ac- 
cording to  Public  Advocates's  BUI  Hastie, 
overhauled  its  exam  system  in  1972,  foUow- 
Ing  a  1971  Philadelphia  bar  committee  re- 
port that  found  "strong  presimaptlon"  of 
discrimination  against  blacks  (see  Juris 
Doctor,  February  1971 ) . 

Less  tangible  effects  of  the  current  litiga- 
tion Include  Increased  concern,  even  among 
those  who  disagree  with  the  race  bias  ac- 
cusations, about  the  fate  of  efforts  to  recruit 
minorities  Into  the  legal  profession.  "Its 
enough  that  people  believe  there's  discrimi- 
nation," says  Millard  H.  Ruud,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  American  AssocUtlon  of  Law 
Schools.  "If  young  black  and  Chlcano  stu- 
dents come  to  feel  they  won't  be  dealt  with 
in  an  evenhanded  way,  they  may  be  dis- 
couraged from  going  to  law  school." 

There's  little  question  about  the  scarcity 
of  minority  lawyers,  according  to  statistics 
compUed  by  Public  Advocates  and  the  Legal 
Defense  Fimd.  In  California,  where  there  is 
one  white  lawyer  for  every  450  white  citi- 
zens, the  proportions  are  obviously  skewed: 
one  black  lawyer  per  3,000  blacks,  and  one 
Chlcano  lawyer  per  16,000  Chlcanos.  Alabama 
has  28  black  lawyers  out  of  a  total  of  3,410. 
Ohio  has  235  out  of  16,000  attorneys.  In  Dela- 
ware, where  no  suit  has  been  filed,  the  last 
time  a  black  passed  the  bar  was  in  1957.  and 
there  are  only  three  black  attorneys  practic- 
ing in  the  whole  state.  These  disparities  are 
the  basis  for  the  current  lawsuits;  the  pro- 
nounced differences  In  bar  exam  perform- 
ances got  them  rolling. 

"I  believe  the  suits,  in  part  at  least,  refiect 
a  sense  of  f  rtistration  that  there's  not  a  larger 
outpouring  of  blacks  Into  the  legal  profes- 
sion," says  Clyde  O.  Bowles,  Jr.,  a  Chicago 
lawyer  who  Is  coordinating  the  flow  of  liti- 
gation Information  for  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Bar  Examiners. 

According  to  Bowles's  Information,  the  law- 
suits are  attacking  sUte  bar  examining 
boards  on  three  basic  grounds.  One  is  based 
on  a  1971  Supreme  Court  decision  essentially 
holding  that  U  a  testing  procedure  has  dis- 
criminatory effects,  then  It  Is  unconstitu- 
tional unless  It  can  be  shown  that  the  test 
accurately  predicts  Job  competency. 

Thus  the  law  graduates  argued  In  the  Ala- 
bama case  that  the  bar  exam  provides  "no 
demonstrable  relationship  between  successful 
performance  on  the  examinations  and  suc- 
cessful performance  of  the  myriad  functions 
In  the  practice  of  law."  The  VS.  district 
Judges  handling  the  South  Carolina  and  Ala- 
bama cases  both  rejected  that  argument, 
saying  they  could  find  a  "rational  connec- 
tion" between  the  exams  and  the  ability  to 
practice  law. 

Second,  many  of  the  lawsuits  allege  that 
the   entire   examination   process   lacks   due 
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process  protections.  These  argtiments  are 
made  in  states  that  don't  allow  students  who 
have  failed  the  exam  to  review  their  papers 
and  don't  provide  them  with  the  right  to  ap- 
peal a  faUing  grade.  The  suits  also  cite  rules 
In  some  states  limiting  the  number  of  times 
that  the  exam  can  be  taken.  The  Alabama 
court  rejected  the  due  process  argument,  but 
U.S.  District  Judge  Sol  Blatt,  Jr.  of  Charles- 
ton. South  Carolina  said  that  the  issue  should 
be  taken  first  to  the  South  Carolina  Su- 
preme Court,  which  has  the  authority  to 
establish   post-exam   review   procedures. 

Finally,  many  of  the  suits  argue  that  blacks 
are  falling  in  disproportionate  numbers,  and 
that  the  system  allows  bar  examiners  to  dis- 
criminate If  they  choose.  Photographs  of 
each  person  taking  the  exam,  as  well  as  other 
Identifying  Information,  are  required  in  some 
sUtes.  This,  coupled  with  the  negligible  per- 
centage of  blacks  who  pass  the  exams,  the 
suits  allege,  should  at  least  require  the  state 
to  assume  the  burden  of  explaining  and 
Justifying  the  disparity. 

There  Is  considerable  debate  outside  the 
courtroom  over  the  significance  of  the  dis- 
parities. Some  lawyers  and  educators  say  the 
statistics  don't  account  for  the  fact  that 
many  minority  students  come  from  educa- 
tionally Inadequate  backgrounds  or  that 
some  of  them — because  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion's recruiting  efforts — are  admitted  to  law 
schools  under  lowered  standards.  ViHiat  hap- 
pens then,  goes  the  argument.  Is  that  thei>e 
students  often  end  up  In  the  bottom  quar- 
ter of  their  class. 

"When  one  makes  any  examination  of  bar 
exam  success,"  asserts  Professor  Ruud,  "he 
can  see  there's  a  substantial  difference  in 
students  who  graduate  In  the  top  quarter  and 
those  who  graduate  in  the  bottom  quarter." 

Others,  like  Hastie,  dispute  that  conclu- 
sion, saying  there  are  "no  comprehensive 
statistics  to  support  It. "  The  statistics  show, 
he  argues,  that  blacks  do  better  on  multiple 
choice  sections  of  some  exams  than  on  writ- 
ten portions.  In  his  view,  that's  "the  most 
damning  indictment  of  all"  because  It  sug- 
gests that  blacks  lack  not  the  educational 
tools  but  rather  some  "artificial  fluency  In 
written  exams." 

Even  so,  at  least  part  of  Professor  Ruud's 
argiunent  seemed  to  apply  In  South  Carolina, 
where  four  black  law  graduates  alleged  that 
90  percent  of  the  whites  were  given  passing 
grades,  compared  with  only  IS  percent  of  the 
blacks.  Judge  Blatt  found  it  compelling  that 
a  significant  percentage  of  those  blacks  at- 
tended Howard  University  Law  School  where, 
be  claimed,  "academic  standards  for  admis- 
sion are  admittedly  less  stringent  than  the 
standards  of  virtually  all  other  accredited 
law  schools."  Howard  Dean  Herbert  O.  Reld 
disputes  that  contention.  The  bar  exam  per- 
formance of  Howard's  graduates,  Reld  says, 
has  been  "above  the  national  average  more 
than  below  it." 

Judge  Blatt  said  the  "uncontradicted  evi- 
dence" shows  that  graduates  of  Howard,  a 
predominantly  black  law  school  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  don't  do  as  well  on  a  nationwide 
basis  as  other  law  school  graduates  taking 
the  bar  exam.  So,  whUe  he  lauded  Howard's 
efforts  to  educate  black  lawyers,  the  Judge 
said  Illegal  discrimination  wasn't  proved 
simply  because  a  state's  bar  admission  stsuid- 
ards  worked  a  "disproportionate  hardship" 
on  some  black  law  students. 

Whatever  the  answer,  most  legal  experts 
think  that  the  courts'  feelings  about  the  bar 
exam  controversy  will  be  more  clearly  Indi- 
cated in  cases  filed  by  black  graduates  of 
more  widely  known  law  schools.  The  Georgia 
case  could  be  a  key  one.  The  13  plaintiffs 
there  Include  LaSonde  from  Duke  plus  law 
graduates  of  Columbia,  Harvard,  Georgia, 
and  Indiana. 
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Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 
er,  the  Irish  of  Cleveland 
Patrick's  Day  this  year 
number   for   their  contrlbutiln 
community.  I  am  particularly 
note  that  Mrs.  James  J. 
sons  and  daughters  have 
table  record  of  public  service 
land,  is  being  honored  as 
of  the  Year.  Mrs.  Kevin  Loftu 
chosen  Queen  of  the  West 
Club,  and  Sean  P.  Pox  Is 
Year.  James  J.  Bambrlck  will 
as  Hibernian  Man  of  the  Year 
Michael  Prendergast  will  hoU 
of  Hibernian  Woman  of  the 

To  these  fine  citizens  I 
warmest  congratulations,   an( 
honor  I  am  Inserting  into 
statements   which   outline 
achievements.  I  also  want  to 
that  Johnny  McNea,  who 
following  through  his  musical 
gram  of  the  1930's  and  1940's 
been  active  in  civic  affairs 
will  be  the  grand  marshal  of 
rick's  Day  Parade. 

The  statements  follow : 
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Mrs.  James  J.  Sweeney  will  be 
IrlBh  Mother  of  the  Year  In  the 
Patrick's  Day  Parade,  It  was 
by  executive  director  Augustine 
the  parade-sponsoring  United 
of  Greater  Cleveland.  She  Is  to 
out  ae   "a   woman   whose  life 
credit  upon  the  Irish  nationality, 
example  has  been  a  source  of  ins 
the  community,"  and  as  such,  sh< 
boUze  all  Irish  mothers  everywhere 

Mrs.  Sweeney,  81,  was  bom  An: 
Curraun,  Achlll,  Ck>unty  Mayo, 
attended  the  National  School 
1912   she  came   to  the   U.S.   and 
Cleveland.  In  1019,  she  became 
James  J.  Sweeney,  who  four  years 
come  here  from  Polranny,  Achlll 
In  County  Mayo. 

The  five  Sweeney  children  are: 
Cleveland  police  detective;  Mlchae 
tomey,  former  state  representatlv 
executive  assistant  to  Congressma: 
Stanton;   Mary  C,  a  Cuyahoga 
batlon   officer;    Mrs.    Margaret 
housewife;    and   Hon.    Francis   E. 
Cuyahoga  County  common  pleas 
are  13  grandchildren. 

Mrs.  Sweeney  Is  a  member  of 
Ward  Democratic  Club  and  of 
County    Democratic    Executive 
She  and   her   husband,   a  retired 
policeman,    reside    at    5320    Delor 
They  are  members  of  Corpus  Chris 


West  Side  Irish-American  Clui 
Queen,   Member  or  Teai 

Sean  P.  Fox  has  been  named 
the  year,  and   Mrs.  Kevin  Loftus 
chosen  1974  queen,  by  the  West 
American  Club.  They  will  be  bono 
club's  annual  St.  Patrick's  Eve  dan 
urday,  March  16,  at  9  p.m.  In  the 
5615  Stump  Road,  Parma.  The  even 
sold  out  for  weeks. 
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TO|HONOR  ^ox,  40.  Is  a  native  of  Cong,  County  Mayo, 

DAY  Ireland.  He  came  to  Cleveland  in  1954  and 

has  been  active  in  the  club  continuously 
since  that  time.  He  currently  Is  a  trustee  of 
the  organization  and  a  co-chairman  of  the 
committee  developing  the  club's  new  37-acre 
property  In  Olmsted  Township.  He  is  a  land- 
scape and  cement  contractor. 

He  and  his  wife  of  13  years,  the  former 
Agnes  McGrath.  are  parents  of:  Ann.  11, 
Kathleen,  10,  Maura,  9,  Eileen,  8,  Eddie,  7, 
and  John,  2.  They  reside  at  3403  West  135th 
Street  and  are  members  of  St.  Vincent  De 
Paul  Parish  where  he  also  Is  a  member  of  the 
Holy  Name  Society. 

Mrs.  Loftus,  31,  was  born  Ann  Chambers  In 
Newport,  also  In  County  Mayo,  Ireland.  She 
moved  to  Cleveland  In  1959  and  Joined  the 
West  Side  club  that  same  year.  Prom  1960  to 
1963  she  marched  In  the  women's  drill  team, 
and  she  has  since  been  active  on  various  club 
committees.  She  also  Is  a  member  of  the 
Cleveland  Gaelic  Society  and  the  Gaelic  Foot- 
ball Club  auxiliary. 

She  and  her  husband  of  1 1  years,  a  trucker, 
live  at  3957  West  160th  Street  and  are  mem- 
bers of  Our  Lady  of  Angels  Parish.  They  have 
five  children:  Theresa,  10,  Brian.  8,  John.  6, 
James,  6,  and  Christopher,  1. 

Hibernians  To  Honor  Man,  Woman  of  Year 
AT  107th  Annual  Banquet 
James  J.  Bambrlck  will  be  honored  as 
Hibernian  Man  of  the  Year,  and  Mrs.  Michael 
Prendergast  as  Hlbnerlan  Woman  of  the 
Year,  when  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians 
and  its  Ladles  Auxiliary  hold  their  107th 
Annual  St.  Patrick's  Day  Banquet  on  Sun- 
day, March  17,  at  5:30  p.m.,  in  the  Cleveland 
Plaza. 

Bambrlck,  56,  Is  a  labor  relations  repre- 
sentative for  The  Standard  OU  Co.  with  a 
lengthy  and  varied  background  In  education 
and  industry.  He  has  served  here  In  bis  pres- 
ent ci4>aclty  since  1958.  A  native  of  New  York 
City,  he  holds  a  B.S.  and  an  M3.A.  from 
New  York  University,  and  a  B.S.  degree  and 
U.S.  Naval  Reserve  commission  from  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  Academy.  In  World  War 
n,  be  served  as  third  mate  on  troop  trans- 
ports in  the  European,  African  and  Asian 
theaters.  He  has  numerous  professional,  reli- 
gious, education  and  civic  affiliations  and 
has  written  over  200  articles  and  14  books. 

He  was  president  of  the  Hempstead,  N.Y. 
Division  of  the  AOH  from  1954  to  1958,  and 
was  chairman  of  the  Irish  history  committee 
of  the  Cleveland  AOH  Division  #1  from 
1959  to  1962.  In  1972-73,  he  was  county  AOH 
vice  president. 

He  and  his  wife  of  26  years,  the  former 
Margaret  Donlan  of  Long  Island,  live  at  2704 
Berkshire  Road  In  Cleveland  Heights  and  are 
members  of  St.  Ann's  Church.  They  have 
three  daughters,  two  sons  and  one  grand- 
child. 

Mrs.  Prendergast  was  bom  In  Cleveland 
and  educated  at  Notre  Dame  Academy.  Her 
mother  was  the  late  Mary  K.  Duffy,  who  be- 
fore her  death  in  1962  was  a  prime  mover  of 
the  Irish  Cultural  Garden  League  and  the 
Commodore  Barry  Day  observances  here. 

Mrs.  Prendergast  is  past  Division  #10  pres- 
ident   and    past    county    historian    of    the 
LAACH.  She  also  Is  a  member  of  the  National 
Council  of  Catholic  Women  and  of  Christ  the 
King  Parish  and  its  Altar  and  Rosary  Society. 
She  and  her  husband,  a  native  of  Ballln- 
robe.  County  Mayo,  Ireland  and  now  a  retired 
carpenter,    recently    celebrated    their    60th 
wedding  anniversary.  They  have  seven  chll- 
ember  of     dren,  25  grandchildren,  and  one  great-grand- 
has  been     child.  The  Prendergast  home  Is  at  862  Cale- 
de  Irish-     donia  Road,  Cleveland  Heights. 
ed  at  the         The   featured   speaker   at   the    March    17 
B  on  Sat-     banquet  will  be  newly  elected  Cleveland  Mu- 
U^.W.  Hall,     nlclpal   Court   Judge   Ann   A.   McManamon. 
has  been     Master  of  ceremonies  wiU  be  William  E.  Ma- 
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Kevin  Reynolds,  10233  Joan  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land. 


PATROLMAN  TIMOTHY  HURLEY.  A 
TRIBUTE  PAID 


Names 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Wednesday.  March  13,  1974 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing  a  funeral  was  held  in  New  York  City. 
It  was  an  especially  tragic  event  not  only 
for  the  family  and  loved  ones  of  the  de- 
ceased man,  Timothy  Hurley,  but  for 
this  Nation  as  well,  for  with  the  death  of 
Timothy  Hurley  we  have  been  deprived 
of  still  another  policeman,  the  victim  of 
a  senseless  murder  committed  while  serv- 
ing in  the  line  of  duty. 

The  events  leading  to  the  untimely 
and  brutal  death  of  New  York  City 
Patrolman  Hurley  were  slckenlngly  sim- 
ilar to  the  events  which  have  led  to  the 
murders  of  so  many  other  policemen  in 
recent  years.  Early  in  the  morning  of 
March  9  Hurley  and  his  partner  William 
Cutter  were  responding  to  a  holdup  call 
at  a  bar  in  Queens.  N.Y.  As  the  two  po- 
licemen arrived  they  were  met  by  a  num- 
ber of  fleeing  patrons,  one  of  whom  in- 
formed the  two  officers  that  the  individ- 
ual responsible  for  the  robbery  was  still 
inside.  The  two  policemen  responded  im- 
mediately, and  began  to  head  for  the  in- 
side of  the  bar.  As  they  did  the  sup- 
posed informer  began  to  shoot  and 
pumped  three  bullets  Into  Hurley.  One 
of  these  bullets  penetrated  his  heart, 
and  he  died  shortly  afterward  on  the  op- 
erating table. 

The  death  of  Patrolman  Hurley  signi- 
fies the  loss  of  more  than  another  dis- 
tinguished policeman.  His  passing  repre- 
sents the  loss  of  a  loving  husband  and 
father.  Hiu'ley  who  died  at  the  tragi- 
cally young  age  of  32  is  survived  by  his 
wife  Alice  and  a  young  son  Joseph  age  9. 

Timothy  Hurley's  years  with  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department  were  short 
in  length  but  distinguished  in  service.  He 
had  a  desire  for  excellence  in  his  work, 
and  the  fact  that  in  his  6  year  career,  he 
was  able  to  be  awarded  two  commenda- 
tions and  seven  citations  for  excellence 
in  police  work  indicates  that  this  desire 
was  translated  into  concrete  accomplish- 
ments. 

The  death  of  a  policeman  rocks  the 
very  foundation  of  this  Nation.  We  are  a 
nation  committed  to  the  preservation  of 
law  and  the  maintenance  of  order.  We 
are  a  citizenry  with  a  respect  for  the 
law,  and  a  fear  of  lawbreakers.  Yet  far 
too  often  our  respect  for  the  law  is  not 
extended  to  the  men  and  women  who  are 
dedicated  to  enforcing  the  law.  In  many 
States  and  localities  policemen  are 
treated  as  second-class  citizens.  The  po- 
lice in  our  cities  and  localities  deserve 
and  should  receive  the  repect  of  the 
Americans  they  so  ably  protect. 

Yet  respect  is  far  from  the  only  thing 
the  policemen  of  America  need.  We  as  a 
Nation  must  take  steps  to  insure  the  pro- 
tection of  our  law  enforcement  ofBcials 
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from  the  depraved  and  lunatic  members 
of  our  society  who,  oblivious  to  the  con- 
cept of  law  and  order,  only  know  the  lan- 
guage of  violence. 

We  in  the  Congress  must  take  the  ini- 
tiative. We  need  smd  have  legislation  to 
provide  the  police  of  this  Nation  with 
protection.  The  most  important  legisla- 
tion we  could  enact  would  be  the  restora- 
tion of  the  death  penalty  for  certain 
crimes,  especially  the  killing  of  law  en- 
forcement personnel.  We  must  have  an 
effective  deterrent  to  prevent  the  police 
killer  from  committing  these  heinous 
acts.  By  clearly  defining  the  terms  of 
how  to  administer  the  death  penalty,  we 
will  avoid  the  capriciousness  which  char- 
acterized the  previous  use  of  capital  pun- 
ishment in  this  Nation. 

Since  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  the 
death  penalty  imconstitutional  in  1972, 
almost  half  of  the  States  in  the  Union 
have  enacted  laws  restoring  the  death 
penalty.  Many  of  these  States  include 
police  killing  as  one  of  the  crimes  worthy 
of  death.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  Senate  to  take  prompt  and 
responsible  action  on  legislation  which 
will  restore  this  vitally  needed  crime 
deterrent. 

We  must  not  abandon  the  widows  and 
survivors  of  law  enforcement  officials  who 
are  killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  Many  of 
these  women  and  children  after  living 
their  lives  in  constant  apprehension  and 
anxiety  about  the  safety  of  their  hus- 
bands and  fathers  have  had  their  worst 
fears  realized.  They  are  then  forced  to 
face  the  world  empty,  and  alone,  and 
oftentimes  without  any  substantial  fi- 
nancial means.  We  must  put  an  end  to 
this  national  tragedy.  I  was  pleased  at 
the  actions  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  passing  and  reporting  out  leg- 
islation which  would  provide  a  $50,000 
death  benefit  for  the  widows  and  sm- 
vivors  of  law  enforcement  personnel 
killed  in  the  line  of  hazardous  duty.  I 
urge  the  House  leadership  to  schedule 
this  bill  for  floor  action  in  the  near  fu- 
ture so  that  widows  such  as  Mrs.  Alice 
Hurley  are  not  forced  to  spend  their 
lives  in  poverty  and  despair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  the  death  of  Patrol- 
man Hurley  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  strong 
congressional  action  to  protect  our  po- 
lice. Far  too  many  of  them  have  been 
killed  already.  We  caimot  afford  to  wait 
for  another  to  die  before  we  respond.  I 
am  confident  that  my  call  for  action  is 
shared  by  millions  of  law-abiding  Amer- 
icans who  recognize  the  Importance  of 
police  in  our  society.  I  know  they  also 
Join  with  me  in  mourning  the  death  of 
Patrolman  Hurley  and  extending  sincere 
condolences  to  his  widow  and  child. 


THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  ACT 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13.  1974 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday,  I 
Informed  the  Members  of  the  Hotise  that 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  HJl. 
69,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  to  strictly  limit  the  use  of 
school  busing.  The  following  is  the 
amendment  which  I  propose  to  offer  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  William  Ford, 
Mr.  HuBER,  and  myself : 
Amendments  to  HH.  69,  as  Reported  Offered 
BY  Mr.  Esch 

Page  58,  after  line  18,  Insert  a  new  Title  II 
(tuid  number  the  succeeding  Titles  and  Sec- 
tions accordingly) : 

TITLE  n — EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL   OPPOR- 
TUNI'HES 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Equal  Educational  Opportunities  Act  of 
1974". 

Part  A — Pouct  and  Pxjrpose 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Congress  declares  it  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  that — 

(1)  all  children  enrolled  in  public  schools 
are  entitled  to  equal  educational  opportunity 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  sex,  or  national 
origin;  and 

(2)  the  neighborhood  Is  the  appropriate 
basis  for  determining  public  school  assign- 
ments. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  this  policy,  it 
is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  specify  appro- 
priate remedies  for  the  orderly  removal  of 
the  vestiges  of  the  dual  school  system. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  maintenance  of  dual  school  sys- 
tems in  which  students  are  assigned  to 
schools  solely  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex, 
or  national  origin  denies  to  those  students 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  guaranteed 
by  the  fourteenth  amendment; 

(2)  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  dual 
school  systems  and  eliminating  the  vestiges 
thereof,  many  local  educational  agencies  have 
been  required  to  reorganize  their  school  sys- 
tems, to  reassign  students,  and  to  engage 
in  the  extensive  transportation  of  students; 

(3t  the  Implementation  of  desegregation 
plans  that  require  extensive  student  trans- 
portation has,  in  many  cases,  required  local 
educational  agencies  to  expend  large  amounts 
of  funds,  thereby  depleting  their  financial 
resources  available  for  the  maintenance  or 
Improvement  of  the  quality  of  educational 
facilities  and  instruction  provided; 

(4)  transportation  of  students  which  cre- 
ates serious  risks  to  their  health  and  safety, 
disrupts  the  educational  process  carried  out 
with  respect  to  such  students,  and  Impinges 
significantly  on  their  educational  opportu- 
nity. Is  excessive; 

(5)  the  risks  and  harms  created  by  ex- 
cessive transportation  are  particularly  great 
for  children  enrolled  In  the  first  six  grades; 
and 

(6)  the  guidelines  provided  by  the  courts 
for  fashioning  remedies  to  dismantle  dual 
control  school  systems  have  been,  as  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  has  said, 
"incomplete  and  Imperfect,"  and  have  not 
established  a  clear,  rational,  and  uniform 
standard  for  determining  the  extent  to  which 
a  local  educational  agency  is  required  to  re- 
assign and  transport  its  students  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  vestiges  of  a  dual  school  sys- 
tem. 

(b)  For  the  foregoing  reasons.  It  Is  neces- 
sary and  proper  that  the  Congress,  pursuant 
to  the  powers  granted  to  It  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  specify  appro- 
priate remedies  for  the  elimination  of  the 
vestiges  of  dual  school  systems. 

Part  B — Unlawftji.  Practices 

DENIAL  OF  equal  EDUCATIONAL  OPPOBTUNITT 
PROHIBITED 

Sec.  204.  No  State  shall  deny  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  to  an  individual  on  ac- 
count of  his  or  her  race,  color,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin,  by — 
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(a)  the  deliberate  segregation  by  an  edu- 
cational agency  of  students  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  or  national  origin  among  or  with- 
in schools; 

(b)  the  failure  of  an  educational  agency 
which  has  formerly  practiced  such  deliberate 
segregation  to  take  affirmative  steps,  consis- 
tent with  part  D  of  this  title,  to  remove  the 
vestiges  of  a  dual  school  system; 

(c)  the  assignment  by  an  educational 
agency  of  a  student  to  a  school,  other  than 
the  one  closest  to  his  or  her  place  of  residence 
within  the  school  district  in  which  he  or  she 
resides.  If  the  assignment  results  In  a  greater 
degree  of  segregation  of  students  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  sex.  or  national  origin  among 
the  schools  of  such  agency  than  would  result 
if  such  student  were  assigned  to  the  school 
closest  to  his  or  her  place  of  residence  within 
the  school  district  of  such  agency  providing 
the  appropriate  grade  level  and  type  of  edu- 
cation for  such  student: 

(d)  discrimination  by  an  educational 
agency  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin  In  the  employment,  employment  con- 
ditions, or  assignment  to  schools  of  its 
faculty  or  stalT.  except  to  fulfill  the  piuposes 
of  subsection  (f )  below; 

(e)  the  transfer  by  an  educational  agency, 
whether  voluntary  or  otherwise,  of  a  student 
from  one  school  to  another  if  the  purpose 
and  effect  of  such  transfer  is  to  Increase  seg- 
regation of  students  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin  among  the  schools 
of  such  agency;  or 

(f )  the  failure  by  an  educational  agency  to 
take  appropriate  action  to  overcome  language 
barriers  that  impede  equal  participation  by 
its  students  in  its  instructional  programs. 

BALANCE    NOT    REQUIRED 

Sec.  205.  The  failure  of  an  educational 
agency  to  attain  a  balance,  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  sex,  or  national  origin,  of  students 
among  its  schools  shall  not  constitute  a  de- 
nial of  equal  educational  opportunity,  or 
equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

ASSIGNMENT    ON     NEIGHBORHOOD    BASIS    NOT    A 
DENIAL  OF  EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 

Sec.  206.  Subject  to  the  other  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  assignment  by  an  educational 
agency  of  a  student  to  the  school  nearest  his 
place  of  residence  which  provides  the  appro- 
priate grade  level  and  type  of  education  for 
such  student  is  not  a  denial  of  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  or  of  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  unless  such  assignment  is  for  the 
purpose  of  segregating  students  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  sex,  national  origin,  or  the 
school  to  which  such  student  is  assigned  was 
located  on  its  site  for  the  purpose  of  segre- 
gating students  on  such  basis. 

Part   C — Enforcement 
CIVIL  actions 

Sec.  207.  An  individual  denied  an  equal 
educational  opportunity,  as  defined  by  this 
title,  may  institute  a  civil  action  in  an  ap- 
propriate district  court  of  the  United  States 
against  such  parties,  and  for  such  relief,  as 
may  be  appropriate.  The  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  (hereinafter  In  this 
title  referred  to  as  the  "Attorney  General"), 
for  or  In  name  of  the  United  States,  may 
also  institute  such  a  civil  action  on  behalf 
of  such  an  individual. 

Sec  208.  When  a  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction determines  that  a  school  system  is 
desegregated,  or  that  it  meets  the  constitu- 
tional requirements,  or  that  It  is  a  unitary 
system,  or  that  it  has  no  vestiges  of  a  dual 
system,  and  thereafter  residential  shifts  in 
population  occur  which  result  in  school 
population  chttnges  in  any  school  within  such 
a  desegregated  school  system,  such  school 
population  changes  so  occvirrlng  shall  not, 
per  se,  constitute  a  cause  for  clvU  action  for 
a  new  plan  of  desegregation  or  for  modifica- 
tion of  the  court  approved  plan. 
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Skc.  210.  Whenever  a  civil  actlof  Is  insti- 
tuted under  section  207  by  an  Indl^  dual,  the 
Attorney  General  may  Intervene  li  such  ac- 
tion upon  timely  application. 
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Sec.  213.  In  formulating  a 
denial  of  equal  educational 
denial  of  the  equal  protection  of 
a  court,  department,  or  agency  of 
States  shall  seek  or  Impose  only 
dies   as   are   essential   to   correct 
denials  of  equal  educational 
equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Sec.  214.  In  formulating  a 
denial  of  equal  educational 
denial  of  the  equal  protection  of 
which  may  involve  directly  or 
transportation  of  students,  a  court 
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vide  the  appropriate  grade  level  ani 
education  for  such  students, 
count  only  school  capacities; 

(c)  permitting  students  to 
a  school  in  which  a  majority  of  the 
are  of  their  race,  color,  or  national 
a  school  in  which  a  minority  of  the 
are  of  their  race,  color,  or  national 
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of  any  student  to  a  school  other  than  the 
school  closest  or  next  closest  to  his  place  of 
residence  which  provides  the  appropriate 
grade  level  and  type  of  education  for  such 
student. 

(b)  No  court,  department,  or  agency  of 
the  United  States  shall  require  directly  or 
indirectly  the  transportation  of  any  student 
If  such  transportation  poses  a  risk  to  the 
health  of  such  student  or  constitutes  a  sig- 
nificant impingement  on  the  educational 
process  with  respect  to  such  student. 

(c)  When  a  court  of  competent  Jtirlsdlc- 
tion  determines  that  a  school  system  is  de- 
segregated, or  that  It  meets  the  constitu- 
tional requirements,  or  that  it  is  a  unitary 
sjrstem,  or  that  it  has  no  vestiges  of  a  dual 
system,  and  thereafter  residential  shifts  in 
population  occur  which  result  in  school  pop- 
ulation changes  in  any  school  within  such  a 
desegregated  school  system,  no  educational 
agency  because  of  such  shifts  shall  be  re- 
quired by  any  court,  department,  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  to  formulate,  or  imple- 
ment any  new  desegregation  plan,  or  modify 
or  Implement  any  modification  of  the  court 
approved  desegregation  plan,  which  would 
require  transportation  of  students  to  com- 
pensate wholly  or  in  part  for  such  shifts  in 
school  population  so  occturlng. 

DISTBICT   LINES 

Six:.  216.  In  the  formulation  of  remedies 
under  section  213  or  214  of  this  title,  the  lines 
drawn  by  a  State,  subdividing  its  territory 
into  separate  school  districts,  shall  not  be 
Ignored  or  altered  except  where  it  is  estab- 
lished that  the  lines  were  drawn  for  the 
purpose,  and  had  the  effect,  of  segregating 
children  among  public  schools  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  sex,  or  national  origin. 

VOLCNTAST    ADOPTION    OP    ■■MgnTTg 

Sec.  217.  Nothing  in  this  title  prohibits  an 
educational  agency  from  proposing,  adopt- 
ing, requiring,  or  Implementing  any  plan  of 
desegregation,  otherwise  lawful,  that  is  at 
variance  with  the  standards  set  out  in  this 
title,  nor  shall  any  court,  department,  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  be  prcdiibited 
from  approving  implementation  of  a  plan 
which  goes  beyond  what  can  be  required 
under  this  Utle,  if  such  plan  is  voluntarily 
proposed  by  the  appropriate  educational 
agency. 

RBOPENINC    PROCEEDINGS 

Sec.  218.  On  the  application  of  an  educa- 
tional agency,  coui^  orders,  or  desegregation 
plans  under  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title  and  Intended  to  end  segregation 
of  students  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin,  shall  be  reopened  and  modi- 
fied to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title.  The  Attorney  General  shall  assist  such 
educational  agency  In  such  re<^>enlng  pro- 
ceedings and  modifications. 

LIMITATION    ON    ORDERS 

Sec.  219.  Any  court  order  requiring,  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  transportation  of  students 
for  the  purpose  of  remedying  a  denial  of  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  shall,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  such  transportation,  be  terminated  if 
the  court  finds  the  defendant  educational 
agency  is  not  effectively  excluding  any  person 
from  any  school  because  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin,  and  this  shall  be  so,  whether 
or  not  the  schools  of  such  agency  were  in  the 
past  segregated  de  Jure  or  de  facto.  No  addi- 
tional order  requiring  such  educational 
agency  to  transport  students  for  such  pur- 
pose shall  be  entered  unless  such  agency  is 
found  to  be  effectively  excluding  any  person 
from  any  school  because  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin,  and  this  shall  be  so,  whether 
or  not  the  schools  of  such  agency  were  in  the 
past  segregated  de  Jure  or  de  facto. 

Sec.  220.  Any  court  order  requiring  the  de- 
segregation of  a  school  system  shall  be  ter- 
minated, if  the  court  finds  the  schools  of  the 
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defendant  educational  agency  are  a  unitary 
school  system,  one  within  which  no  person 
Is  to  be  effectively  excluded  from  any  school 
because  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  and 
this  shall  be  so,  whether  or  not  such  school 
system  was  in  the  past  segregated  de  Jure  or 
de  facto.  No  additional  order  shall  be  entered 
against  such  agency  for  such  purpose  unless 
the  schools  of  such  agency  are  no  longer  a 
unitary  school  system. 

Part  E — Dxfinitionb 

Sec.  221.  For  the  purpose  of  this  title — 

(a)  The  term  "educational  agency"  means 
a  local  educational  agency  or  a  "State  edu- 
cational agency"  as  defined  by  section  801  (k) 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1966. 

(b)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  local  educational  agency  as  defined 
by  section  801(f)  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

(c)  The  term  "segregation"  means  the 
operation  of  a  school  system  in  which  stu- 
dents are  wholly  or  substantially  separated 
among  the  schools  of  an  educational  agency 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex,  or  national 
origin  or  within  a  school  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin. 

(d)  The  term  "desegregation"  means  de- 
segregation as  defined  by  section  401(b)  of 
the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

(e)  An  educational  agency  shall  be  deemed 
to  transport  a  student  If  any  part  of  the  cost 
of  such  student's  transportation  is  paid  by 
such  agency. 

Part  P — Miscellaneous  Provisions 
Sec.  222.  Section  709(a)(3)   of  the  Emer- 
gency School  Aid  Act  is  hereby  repealed. 

SEPARABILtrT  OP  PROVIBIONS 

Sec.  223.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or  of 
any  amendment  made  by  this  title,  or  the  ap- 
plication of  any  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstance,  Is  held  Invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  provisions  of  this  title  and  of 
the  amendments  made  by  this  title  and  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  other  per- 
sons or  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 


DISARRAY  AT  THE  FEDERAL 
ENERGY  OmCE 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13,  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
my  colleagues  may  find  interesting  Mr. 
Jack  Anderson's  column  concerning  the 
Federal  Energy  0£Qce,  an  office  that  is, 
of  course,  the  center  of  almost  everyone's 
attention  these  days.  I  would  like  to  sub- 
mit that  article  for  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  10,  1974] 

Disarray  at  the  Federal  Energy  Omcs 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

The  consumers  must  shout  to  be  heard  in- 
side the  Federal  Energy  Office.  For  the  oil 
barons,  a  whisper  usually  will  do. 

Yet  favoritism  Isnt  the  only  cause  of  high 
oil  prices  and  long  gas  lines.  The  critics 
shouldn't  underestimate  the  ability  of  th* 
bureaucrats  to  foul  up. 

The  FEO  happens  to  be  populated  with 
bureaucrats  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  gov- 
ernment. Its  middle  management  has  been 
plagued  by  rapid  turnovers  and  small-scale 
blunders. 

Their  boss,  William  Simon,  and  his  deputy. 
John  SawhlU,  are  almost  always  tied  up  in 
policy  meetings,  press  conferences  and  con- 
gressional hearings.  This  often  has  left  FEO 
employees  to  function  without  direction. 
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The  examples  are  legion.  In  an  effort  to 
straighten  out  the  allocation  mess,  Simon 
ordered  that  gas  be  transferred  from  some 
states  to  others.  The  aide  assigned  to  inform 
the  governors  simply  forgot  to  tell  the  los- 
Ine  executives. 

In  a  style  reminiscent  of  the  undercover 
yniite  House  "plumbers,"  two  young  com- 
puter experts  from  FEO  recently  infiltrated 
a  secret  Army  computer  facllltj  in  the  dead 
of  night  to  work  on  gasoline  allocation  fig- 
ures. The  foray  was  unauthorized  and  con- 
stituted a  serious  security  breach. 

The  computer  commandos  sweettalked 
their  way  past  building  guards,  spent  tha 
night  pushing  buttons  and  spinning  tapes, 
and  then  departed  with  armloads  of  com- 
puter printouts  and  programs.  The  outraged 
general  in  charge  of  the  computer  command 
has  ordered  a  formal  investigation,  although 
be  decided  not  to  press  charges 

The  day-to-day  problems  at  the  energy 
bureaucracy  are  less  spectacular  but  more 
exasperating.  Young  college  graduates  are 
assigned  to  write  Job  descriptions  and  place 
high-level  executives.  High  school  graduates 
with  no  training  or  experience  are  processing 
federal  appointees.  Phones  are  Installed  and 
no  one  assigned  to  answer  them.  And  letters. 
If  they  cannot  be  answered  with  a  handy 
form,  are  Just  piled  on  an  ever-growing  stack. 

Many  of  the  key  energy  employees,  ac- 
customed to  the  bureaucratic  style,  resent 
Simon's  shoot-from-the-hlp  approach  and 
favor  a  more  cautious  approach.  Simon  has 
shown  no  shyness  in  taking  on  such  heavy- 
weights as  President  Nixon  and  the  Shah  of 
Iran  when  they  Intrude  upon  his  policies. 

Simon  loyalists  defend  hU  blunt,  shake- 
'em-up  style  as  necessary.  But  his  approach 
has  created  some  serious  problems. 

For  example,  a  hasty  decision  helped  choke 
off  the  Importation  of  much  needed  crude  oil. 
Simon  ruled  that  If  the  eight  major  oil  com- 
panies operated  their  refineries  at  more  than 
76  per  cent  capacity,  they  had  to  sell  their 
additional  crude  to  independent  refiners,  who 
have  no  assured  crude  sources. 

The  majors  claimed  they  could  not  do  this 
without  losing  money,  so  they  cut  back  their 
Imports.  The  ruling  also  made  no  distinction 
l)etween  West  Coast  imported  crude  and  East 
Coast  products,  further  complicating  the 
picture. 

Many  areas  were  unnecessarily  short  of  gas 
last  month  because  of  the  Ul-conceived  allo- 
cation plan.  FEO  regional  offices  also  faUed  to 
gather  vital  data  from  the  oU  companies  and, 
therefore,  allocations  were  often  haphazard. 

Simon's  arbitrary  decision  to  make  1972  the 
base  allocation  period  compounded  the  prob- 
lem, since  population  growth  and  traffic  pat- 
terns have  changed  In  two  years. 

Simon  also  embarrassed  both  superiors  and 
subordinates  at  last  month's  Washington  En- 
ergy Conference.  He  ordered  the  Treasury's 
energy  office  to  come  up  wUh  a  background 
paper  for  the  United  States  to  present  to  the 
foreign  ministers  documenting  long-range 
VS.  energy  policy.  Drafted  on  a  tight  dead- 
line, the  study  was  a  poor  and  sometimes  In- 
accurate hash  that  many  of  the  foreign  diplo- 
mats scoffed  at. 

CivU  Service  regulations  apparently  have 
been  violated  in  the  rush  to  staff  the  FEO. 
Although  required  advertisements  are  run 
for  high-level  personnel,  often  someone  al- 
ready has  been  secretly  picked  for  the  posi- 
tion. Some  middle-level  people  have  been 
bringing  in  friends  and  colleagues  from  their 
old  agencies  in  an  effort  to  tighten  their  bold 
on  the  new  FEO  turf. 

The  offenders  often  are  disgruntled  with 
Simon,  who  refuses  to  do  things  \n  the 
bureaucratic  way.  This  attitude,  with  people 
lining  up  either  with  the  bureaucratic  fac- 
tion, has  helped  to  cripple  the  struggling 
agency. 

These  internal  problems  are  hidden  from 
the  public  by  a  smooth,  over-staffed  public 
relations  operation.  Just  about  10  per  cent 
of  Simon's  work  force  are  Involved  in  public 
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relations.  Their  Job,  charge  critics.  Is  to 
polish  his  image. 

Supporters  Insist  the  large  public  relations 
staff  Is  necessary  to  Inform  the  public  about 
the  oil  crisis.  Meanwhile,  more  than  200  of 
the  2,000  total  employment  are  engaged  In 
making  Simon  and  his  policies  look  good. 

In  fairness  to  Simon,  he  has  had  to  create 
an  agency  overnight  to  deal  with  energy 
problems  which  the  government  had  largely 
ignored  for  20  years.  He  had  to  Jolt  the  ou- 
reaucracy  to  get  it  moving. 

Now  he  Is  caught  between  disgruntled  bu- 
reaucrats and  angry  consumers.  The  pres- 
sures are  Intensifying  from  all  sides;  the 
President  pushes  him  In  one  direction,  Con- 
gress In  the  other.  And  the  oUmen  are  con- 
stantly at  his  ear,  whispering  their  warnings 
and  pleadings. 

Most  of  his  staff  have  given  him  loyal  serv- 
ice and  have  put  in  long  hovu"s.  Increasingly, 
however,  dissension  is  growing  and  the  FEO 
is  breaking  apart.  Now  Simon  must  turn 
from  the  external  problems  to  deal  with 
the  internal  threat,  which  could  paralyze 
future  U.S.  energy  policy. 

Footnote:  Congressioneil  critics  have 
charged  that  Simon  has  been  too  syn^w- 
thetlc  to  oilmen  and  too  hard  on  the  con- 
sumers. As  a  former  Treasury  official,  he  Is 
also  close  to  the  big  banks  whose  direc- 
tors sit  on  the  boards  of  the  major  oil  com- 
panies. 

These  bankers  have  been  reluctant  to  fi- 
nance the  construction  of  Independent  re- 
fineries, which  would  compete  with  the  re- 
fineries owned  by  the  b^  oil  companies. 
Meanwhile  the  world  is  awash  in  oil,  but 
there  aren't  enough  refineries  to  process  it 
Into  gasoline. 


AN  IMAGE  FOR  THE  OIL  INDUSTRY 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OP    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13.  1974 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  1973 
after  tax  profits  of  the  21  dominant  oil 
companies  rose  by  58  percent  over  1972. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  many  Americans 
have  become  alarmed  at  tiiese  record 
earnings  at  a  time  of  oil  shortages,  ris- 
ing prices,  and  increasing  imemploy- 
ment. 

The  oil  companies  are  understandably 
trying  to  improve  their  image,  and  they 
are  doing  it  in  the  Madison  Avenue 
tradition — by  massive  advertising.  Pull- 
page  advertisements  in  defense  of  com- 
pany prices  and  profits  have  appeared  in 
papers  throughout  the  covmtry.  "Texaco's 
profits  last  year  were  not  excessive," 
reads  an  advertisement  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  February  8,  1974.  "The  current 
price  of  old  domestic  crude  is  too  low," 
states  a  Gulf  advertisement  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  February  20,  1974. 

Gulf,  in  its  advertisement  admonishes 
us  to  "find  facts — not  fault."  Let  us  take 
a  look  at  the  facts. 

In  the  past  year  crude  oil  prices  have 
almost  doubled  and  gasoline  prices  have 
risen  roughly  30  percent.  The  cost  of 
heating  homes  with  oil  has  risen  more 
than  $200  a  year  for  the  average  house- 
hold in  the  Northeast.  For  propane- 
heated  homes,  the  increased  cost  has 
been  much  greater. 

In  the  same  period,  Gulfs  full-year 
earnings  were  up  79  percent;  its  fourth- 
quarter  profits  up  153  percent.  Texaco's 
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1973  profits  rose  45.4  percent,  and  in  the 
last  quarter  of  that  year  increased  70 
percent  over  the  corresponding  quarter 
a  year  earlier.  While  the  companies  can 
argue  that  the  1973  percentage  increase 
was  due  more  to  the  poor  earnings  of  the 
previous  year  than  to  excessive  profits, 
they  cannot  explain  away  the  sharp  rise 
in  the  last  quarter. 

Anticipated  profits  at  current  crude 
oil  price  levels  are  even  greater.  Walter 
Heller  and  George  Perry  have  esti- 
mated— in  the  National  City  Bank  of 
Minneapolis  Newsletter  of  January  8, 
1974 — that  the  industry's  cash  fiow 
would  increase  by  $16  billion  in  1974. 

Gulf  tells  us  in  its  February  20  adver- 
tisement that  it  is  investing  $1.5  billion 
"in  energy  development  alone."  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  seriously  considering 
using  some  of  its  profits  to  acquire 
Ringling  Brothers-Bamum  &  Bailey 
Combined  Shows,  Inc. 

Many  people  have  reacted  with  hostil- 
ity to  the  companies'  advertisements  and 
profits.  One  such  response  was  that  of 
Tom  Wicker  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
February  19,  1974.  It  is  reprinted  below. 
Mr.  Wicker  points  out  that  the  oil  com- 
panies are  profiting  from  their  own  fail- 
ui'e  to  plan  for  the  future. 

Distasteful  though  the  advertisements 
may  be,  the  companies  have  a  right  im- 
der  the  first  amendment  to  present  their 
point  of  view.  Image-advertisements  are 
not  trying  to  sell  anything  and,  there- 
fore, should  not  be  subject  to  the  FTC's 
advertisement-substantiation  regula- 
tions. 

At  the  same  time  I  would  recommend 
that  if  the  companies  really  want  to  im- 
prove their  image  and  avoid  increased 
Government  regulation,  they  should  re- 
spond with  actions  rather  than  with 
words. 

Federal  Energy  Administrator  Simon 
recently  spoke  of  the  companies'  need  to 
act  responsibly.  He  said: 

What  is  called  foe  now  is  the  greatest 
statesmanlike  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  oil 
Industry  that  any  Industry  has  ever  had. 

He  remarked  of  the  advertising  that 
"you  don't  change  people's  attitudes  with 
that  type  of  approach"  and  suggested 
that  the  major  oil  companies  bring  gaso- 
line from  Europe,  where  it  is  plentiful, 
to  ease  the  shortage  here.  Since  European 
gasoline  is  more  expensive  than  Ameri- 
can, he  indicated  that  the  companies 
could  absorb  part  of  the  price  difference 
themselves.  In  the  long  run  absorbing 
part  of  the  cost  of  Euro[>ean  gasoline 
T70uld  be  cheaper  than  advertising. 

A  statesmanlike  attitude  requires  that 
the  oil  industry  use  its  profits  for  ex- 
ploration, research,  and  development  in 
the  energy  field  rather  than  on  advertis- 
ing and  on  circuses.  It  also  means  provid- 
ing reliable  data  to  the  Government  and 
protecting  the  environment. 

Mr.  Wicker's  article  follows: 

Grim  Thoughts  From  the  "Gas"  Line 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Prom  Page  One  of  The  New  York  Times  for 
Feb.  13 :  "The  Gulf  Oil  Corporation  yesterday 
announced  operating  results  for  1973.  The 
report  Indicated  a  153  per  cent  gain  in 
fourth-quarter  earnings  ...  a  fourth-quarter 
profit  of  $230  million,  compared  with  $91 
miUlon  in  the  1972  quarter." 

From  an  advertisement  by  the  Gulf  OU 
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Oacporatlon  on  Page  19  of  the  saa    issue  of 
TiM  TUnes:  rrhere  Is  no  <U«lt  on    trtb  less 
pertinent  to  tlie  soIaUon  of  tlie  en<  -gy  crisis 
than  the  potntlng  finger.'  If  there  a  blame, 
there  la  oertalBlr  enough  to  go  ar  umI 
after  aO.  a  helping  hand  U  a  tar  i  ve  pro- 
tfocttre  tool  than  any  namber  of   [Minting 
flngei*.  To  find  energy,  find  facts — n  «  fault." 
Baloney.  "If  there  Is  blame,"  and  (  lere  cer- 
tainly Is,  It  lies  only  marginally  on   he  hap- 
less driver  of  the  great  American  gs  -gozzler 
or    the    housewlfe-consimier    of    el  wtrlclty. 
both   victims  of   relentless  advertl:  ng,  and 
neither  of  whom  failed  to  build     uffldent 
refinery    capacity    when    It    obvioi  sly    was 
needed,  or  managed  a  153  per  cent  gain  in 
quarterly  proflta  in  one  year,  or  lol  >led  for 
oil  Unf>ort  quotas  to  "protect"  the  J  nerican 
market  from  1959  to  1973,  or  gets  a  i  tpletlon 
allowance  to  help  explore  for  gas. 

And  If,  as  the  Gulf  ad  urges,  w  are  to 
reach  a  sensible  national  energy  pot;  ry  (nat- 
urally. Gulf  tells  us.  with  the  "exp  rtise  of 
pttTate  Industry,  aided  and  abetted  by  gor- 
•maaeat"  and  "free  marlcet  pricing  md  fair 
profit") .  the  fact  is  that  quite  a  bit  2f  fault 
wiu  have  to  be  found  with  the  present 
chaotic  situation,  events  leading  to  tt.  and 
those  responsible  for  them. 

To  begin  with,  and  whatever  the  *  feet  on 
new^Mpci  and  teleriaion  profits,  I,  or  one, 
potnt  the  Oiiga  of  fault  at  pious,  m  f-aerv- 
log,  drrlotis,  mealy-mouthed,  ael  -excul- 
pating, holier-than-thou,  positively  sicken- 
ing on  company  advertisements  In  which 
these  International  behemoths  deplc  them- 
selvee  as  poverty-stricken  paragons  o  virtue 
embattled  against  a  greedy  and  k  norant 
world. 

D14I  yon  reallK.  before  some  a  these 
*ds  suggaeted  it,  that  ocean  ezpl  ration 
for  ou  deposits  In  fact  protects  the  Ish  of 
the  sea?  No  profit  in  that.  And  <:  d  you 
understand  that  after  some  unname<]  villain 
causes  a  horrid  oil  spUl  somewher  your 
public -spirited  local  oU  company  bai  erupts 
Itself  buying  bales  of  hay  to  eoak  up  II  that 
nasty  oU  on  thebeachf 

But  this  is  a  relatively  inslgnUU  uat  if 
aattafying  point  of  fault.  There  are  t  least 
four  other  areas  in  which  the  finge  — like 
Dr.  Strangelove's  arm — can  hardly  be  i  opped 
ftxxn  rising; 

OU  eomptrnp  profits:  GiUf.  In  this  j  sgard. 
Is  a  relative  piker.  Ezaon  recenUy  ann  onced 
the  largest  annual  profit  ever  earned     y  any 
induatrial  eonqMoy— 42.4  bUltoa  aftai  tana. 
The  others  ot  the  ao-caUed  "Seven  e  atcca" 
are   doing   Just   fine,    too.    No   one,    '  e   are 
advised  In  those  ads,  should  begrudg«  these 
windfalls,  since  In  precedtaig  yeara  etl  00m- 
paay  pralltablUty  was  down.  But  it  at  1  has 
to  be  aaked:  lan^  there  an  undeserved 
here  for  the  companies'  lack  of  fori 
unwUllngneas  to  take  the  kind  of  ._ 
are  forever  extrolllng?  And  what  Is  to 
with   those   new-found   profits?   How 
really  is  being  ploughed  Into  removl 
of  the  oil  shortage? 
The  enviroHment:  In  Its  Feb.  18  ad.lOulf 
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how  much  oil  la  produced,  on  hand.  In 
reserve.  Imported,  or  refined  into  what 
producta.  Shouldn't  a  new  energy  policy 
Include  stronger  regulaUons  In  the  intereats 
of  the  consumers? 

Tke  currerU  *hort4ife:  Ooea  GuU  or  anyone 
else  seriously  propose  that  no  finger  of  blame 
should  be  pointed  at  anyone  for  the  pieaent 
situation  In  which  vitally  needed  gasoline 
la  so  unevenly  available  around  the  nation, 
at  such  steep  prices,  under  a  system  that  no 
one  seems  to  l>e  administering  effectively. 
and  in  which  differences  from  state  to  state, 
in  both  avallfthUity  and  the  reguUtlon  of 
sales,  harass  reUUers  and  consumers  alike 
and  mock  the  very  idea  of  equity? 

So.  come  to  think  of  it.  maybe  there  is 
enough  blame  to  go  around.  The  oU  com- 
panies, their  political  lackeys,  the  Nixon 
Administration,  its  predecessors,  the  various 
state  governors  and  agencies— take  your  pick 
the  next  time  you  wait  on  line  two  hours 
for  a  »3  purchase  of  63-cent  gas.  You  can 
hardy  go  wrong,  especially  If  you  start  from 
the  top. 
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RUSTUNG  CASE  HAS  A  FRENCH 
CONNECTION 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 


OF    MARYLAND 


called  for  development  of  a  strong 
energy  policy,  **wtthout  either  dcatru 
environment  or  babying  it  to  death, 
from  the  question  of  where  the  enviru 
of  this  sad  planet  ever  was  babied  to 
rather  than  toeing  destroyed  by  predat 
dustrtes  and  developers,  the  fact  te  th— 
oU  shortage  so  far  has  resulted  in  authSiai- 
tion  of  the  AlaAa  pipeline,  and  the  com- 
panies' improved  abutty  to  ctrcumveq  en- 
vironmentalist restrictions  on  off-shore  Irlll- 
ing  and  processing  of  oil  shale.  t 

Regulation:  Gasoline  fuels  the  imost 
dominant  mode  of  transportation  iil  the 
United  States;  87  per  cent  of  the  popi#itlon 
went  to  work  by  automobile  to  i9|o  as 
against  only  80  per  cent  to  19«3.  Yet,  rains, 
planes,  buses,  and  the  power  companl  s.  are 
regulated  as  public  utUltlee,  while  t  le  on 
producers  are  not.  They  are  so  \iatt%  lated 
that  the  Government  does  not  know  f<  •  sure 
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WedMesdav.  March  13.  1974 
Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary  4.   I   introduced  legislation   which 
would  tighten  export  regulation  on  the 
shipment  of  horses. 

I  had  heard  reports  where  buyers  from 
Prance  and  Italy  are  purchasing  stolen 
horses  at  UJS.  ports  and  shipping  them 
to  Europe  where  they  are  getting  high 
prices  for  lildes  and  horsemeat.  In  fact, 
the  export  of  American  horsemeat  for 
human  consumption  abroad  has  tripled 
during  the  last  12  months  with  far- 
ther increases  predicted  by  east  and  west 
coast  port  authorities. 

What  my  bill  would  do  Is  require  that 
proof  of  ownership  be  shown  before  any 
horse  can  be  flipped  out  of  this  coimtry. 
Tills  would  discourage  the  stealing  of 
horses  for  exportation  and  would  protect 
horses  and  their  owners  from  such  vic- 
timization In  the  future. 

An  article  appeared  In  the  Prince 
Georges  County  Sentinel  on  February  27, 
which  Illustrates  an  example  of  what  Is 
currently  happening  In  our  country  with 
regard  to  horse  rustling  and  the  export- 
ing of  these  horses  overseas. 

I  Insert  this  article  in  the  Rcoosd  at 
tiiis  point: 
BusTUMc  Cask  Has  a  Fbxnch  Comnbctiov 
(By  Jennifer  Ptaah) 

The  Old  West  practice  of  taorae  rusUIng 

has  moved  East. 

One  case  that  hit  Prince  Georges  County 
last  fall  Involved  international  Intrigue  and 
suspense  rlvaltag  the  "French  Connection." 

The  adventure  began  on  a  horse  farm  in 
Laurel  to  mid-October  when  Atidrey  Mel- 
bourne, a  Uwyer  and  race  horse  breeder,  dis- 
covered that  two  of  her  valuable  thorough- 
bred mares  had  been  stolen. 

Mrs.  Melbourne  and  County  Det.  WUUam 
Seminuk  had  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
thieves  were  more  than  just  Itinerant  cow- 
pokes. 

The  rerolMng  action  landed  Mrs.  Mel- 
bourne to  a  French  port,  surrounded  by 
French  aatbortttes.  as  she  carried  out  the 
dramatic  conclusion  to  the  case. 

ShorUy  after  the  theft.  Mis.  Melbourne  m- 


oelved  a  tip  from  an  unlikely  Informer— an 
Amlah  blacksmith  whom  Mrs.  Melbourne  had 
run  toto  at  a  horse  auction  In  Peonsylvaala 
She  had  traveled  to  the  auction  to  the 
hopes  of  recovering  her  stolen  mares,  one  of 
whom  she  said  was  worth  HO.OOO  and  to  foal 
to  a  ataaion  whose  sire  was  "Northern 
Danoer."  a  weU-known  race  horse  of  the  put 
The  blacksmith  cooly  told  her  she  had 
come  to  the  wrong  place.  She  should  be  at 
the  Richmond  Port  tostead. 

It  was  there,  be  said,  that  stolen  horses  and 
cattle  from  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  aiea 
are  sold  to  French  and  Italian  buyers,  loaded 
on  boats,  and  exported  to  slaughter  houses  in 
Europe. 

Mrs.  Melbourne  and  the  detective  found 
out  later  that  livestock  shlpmente,  Indudlne 
registered  ponies  and  thoroughbred  raoe^ 
leave  the  port  several  times  a  month  The 
meat,  akin  to  round  steak  here,  is  used  for 
human  consumption  and  the  hides  for  ex- 
pensive shoes  and  clothes. 

Senitouk  said  Prtoce  Georges  County  alone 
has  had  about  10  cases  oX  stolen  horses  to  the 
past  year,  and  the  practice  U  common  aU 
along  the  East  Coast.  The  "Richmond  Port 
oonnectlon"  is  apparenUy  profitable  for  Eu- 
ropean buyers,  who  pay  between  25  to  40 
cenu  a  pound  for  an  average  800-pound 
horse. 

No  proof  of  ownership  Is  required  to  shin 
livestock  out  of  the  United  SUtes,  acoordlM 
to  Don  Thompson  of  the  VS.  Customs  Offi^ 
US.  authorities  only  requU-e  certificates  of 
health  for  the  livestock. 

In  November,  Mrs.  Melbourne  learned  froin 
a  Department  of  Agriculture  examiner  that 
a  mare  fitting  her  animal's  description  was 
on  board  a  ship  that  had  left  Richmond  Oct. 
27  for  Brest,  Ftance. 

The  boat  she  learned,  was  Dutch-owned 
rented  by  a  Ftench  buyer  and  manned  with 
French  sailors.  It  carried  a  load  of  153  cattle 
and  182  horses,  some  of  which  were  tatooed 
thoroughbreds. 

The  scene  changed  to  Brest.  Mrs  Mel- 
bourne had  no  Intention  of  missing  the  boat 
twice. 

Meanwhile,  Seminuk  advised  the  US.  Em- 
bassy in  France  and  the  French  police  that 
Mrs.  Melbourne  wished  to  search  for  her 
horse  when  the  ship  docked  and  they  more 
than  complied. 

When  the  boat  arrived,  an  army  of  police 
oflloers  circled  the  dock,  cordoned  off  the 
area,  and  took  horses  off  in  groups  for  Mrs. 
Melbourne's  Inspection. 

"I  looked  at  each  one  to  no  avaQ.  But  then 
I  noticed  that  one  horse  which  fit  the  mate's 
description  was  mlaaing.  The  saUors  said  the 
horse  had  died  at  sea  and  was  thrown  over- 
board." 

MeanwhUe,  Rep.  Larry  Hogan  (R-Md.),  a 
horse-owner  himself,  has  introduced  a  bill 
in  Congress  that  would  require  proof  of  own- 
ership before  any  horse  could  be  shipped  out 
of  the  United  States. 

Hogan  said  his  action  was  prompted  by 
Mrs.  Melbourne's  experience. 


OXJR  EXTRAORDINARY  POUNDING 
FATHERS 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or  ivEW  xmsET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  13,  1974 

1ST.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  this 
calamitous  era,  with  problems  of  gravest 
Import  besetting  us  at  home  and  abroad, 
it  Is  salutory  that  we  reflect  upon  the 
beginnings  of  our  noble  American  experi- 
ment. As  we  plan  for  observance  of  the 
Nation's  200th  birthday.  1976.  let  us  draw 
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inspiration  and  strength  from  our  ex- 
traordinary Pounding  Fathers  who  com- 
mitted their  lives,  fortimes,  and  sacred 
honor  to  the  goal  of  human  liberty  and 
national  independence.  Their  Declara- 
tion, now  on  file  at  our  Nationsd 
Archives  in  Washington,  has  yel- 
lowed and  faded  with  time,  but  it 
remains  the  most  powerful  force  in 
the  world.  The  recently  exiled  Russian 
author,  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn,  has 
given  fresh  afftrmation  to  the  enduring 
idea  that  "all  men  are  created  equal,  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  rights,  that  among 
these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness."  As  Thomas  Jefferson  said: 
The  disease  of  liberty  is  catching. 

Mr.  Jefferson  and  the  other  great  men 
of  the  formative  period  of  our  history 
composed  the  most  remarkable  group  de- 
voted to  government  at  any  time  since 
the  golden  age  of  Greece.  They  be- 
queathed to  us  conscience  and  courage 
and  a  passionate  attachment  to  human 
liberty.  They  believed  that  "the  God  who 
gave  us  life,  gave  us  liberty  at  the  same 
time,"  and  they  acted  upon  that  belief. 

Of  the  56  signers  of  the  Declaration, 
5,  I  am  proud  to  say,  were  from  New 
Jersey:  Abraham  Clark,  John  Hart, 
Francis  Hopkinson,  Richard  Stockton, 
and  John  Witherspoon.  Mr.  Hart  died 
before  independence  was  won,  but  the 
other  four  had  distinguished  public 
careers.  It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  Stock- 
ton homestead  in  Princeton  serves  as 
the  Governor's  Mansion;  surely,  his  in- 
fluence must  pervade  those  hallowed 
halls. 

A  great  new  edifice  is  not  built  over- 
night. It  was  11  years  from  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  to  the  writing  of 
the  Constitution. 

Six  signers  of  the  Declaration  attended 
the  Constitutional  Convention:  George 
Read,  Roger  Sherman,  George  Clymer, 
Ben  Franklin,  James  Wilson  and  Robert 
Morris.  Their  enduring  commitment  to 
the  public  good  is  reflected  in  the  fact 
that  two  of  the  signers.  John  Adams  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  were  to  become  our 
sec(md  and  third  Presidents.  John 
Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Elbridge 
Gerry,  were  our  first,  second,  and  fifth 
Vice  Presidents,  and  others  served  on 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Congress,  as 
Cabinet  members,  and  as  Governors.  Mr. 
John  Witherspoon  of  New  Jersey,  was 
the  president  of  the  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey, now  Princeton  University. 

We  who  bear  the  proud  title  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  must,  as  have 
previous  generations,  prove  our  worthi- 
ness as  heirs  of  a  nation  conceived  in 
revolution  and  nurtured  in  liberty — "a 
spark  never  to  be  extinguished."  It  is  up 
to  us  to  determine  whether  that  spark  of 
national  independence  and  individual 
freedom  will  continue  to  bum  brightly  or 
will  in  fact  grow  dim  and  die.  I  per- 
sonally am  confident  that  this  generation 
of  Americans,  too,  will  put  flesh  on  the 
noble  words  of  the  Declaration  and  will 
cherish  smd  advance  the  values  of  our 
civilization.  The  struggle  which  began 
in  Philadelphia  In  1776  is  a  continuing 
one  that  demands  the  strength  and  Cl- 
ergies of  all  of  us  to  SMihleve  a  fuller  life 
for  our  own  people  and  a  world  of  law 
and  libei-ty  for  all. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MY  RESPONSIBILITy  AS  A  CITIZEN 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

OF    INOIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13,  1974 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  hon- 
ored this  week  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
visit  with  the  winner  of  the  Indiana  Voice 
of  Democracy  Contest  sponsored  by  the 
Veterans  of  foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
Stf&tes 

I  have  known  Claiie  Jerry  since  she 
was  a  baby.  Her  parents,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  H.  Jerry  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  and 
I  have  been  close  personal  friends  for 
years.  To  see  what  a  bright  young  Ameri- 
can she  has  grown  into  was  yet  another 
reassuring  sign  that  this  Nation  can  be 
proud  of  its  younger  generation  and  con- 
fident we  are  leaving  this  great  country 
in  good  hands. 

Now  a  junior  in  South  Vigo  High 
School,  Claire  is  one  of  some  500,000 
high  school  students  who  participated  in 
the  ?7th  annual  contest.  This  outstand- 
ing program  focuses  the  attention  of 
youth  on  the  obligations  of  citizenship 
and  calls  for  a  personal  evaluation  of  the 
responsibility  in  preserving  democracy 
as  a  way  of  life  in  our  RepubUc. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  Claire 
Jerry's  winning  speech  entitled,  "My  Re- 
sponsibility as  a  Citizen": 

My  RjESPONSiBiLrrY  as  a  CrrizBN 

America  is  a  wonderful  country.  But  she 
didn't  get  that  way  by  having  pec^le  sit 
around  and  let  the  other  guy  do  It.  America 
became  wonderful  through  people  Just  like 
you  and  me  exercising  their  freedoms  and 
fulfilling  their  responslbUities  as  Individual 
citizens.  As  a  young  American  these  responsi- 
bilities are  now  being  extended  to  me  and 
those  of  my  generation.  As  I  reach  to  do  my 
part,  I  find  myself  face  to  face  with  my  re- 
sponslbUlty  as  a  citizen. 

There  are  Innumerable  responsibilities  that 
I  must  face,  but  three  figure  as  most  Impor- 
tant to  me.  First.  I  must  understand  and  ex- 
ercise the  freedoms  given  me  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  BUI  of  Rights.  Second,  I 
must  participate  In  what  the  National  Coun- 
cU  of  Social  Studies  calls  an  "unfinished  ex- 
periment m  self-government,"  and  third,  I 
must  cherish  democracy.  Just  giving  each  re- 
sponsibility a  nice  little  title  does  not  indi- 
cate the  full  bearing  of  them  on  my  life.  Each 
must  be  broken  down  amd  examined  individ- 
ually for  complete  understanding. 

First,  I  must  understand  and  execute  my 
given  freedoms.  I  mvist  understand  through 
study  and  examination  why  the  Constitution 
gives  me  the  privilege  of  voting,  why  the  Bill 
of  Rights  gives  me  the  prlvUeges  of  peaceful 
assembly,  free  worship,  free  speech,  and  free 
press.  But  Just  understanding  Is  not  enough. 
I  must  exercise  these  prlvUeges  intelligently. 
I  must  be  an  Informed  citizen.  When  going 
to  the  polls,  I  must  be  Informed  on  the  Issues 
and  the  candidates.  I  must  be  Informed  as  to 
why  I  am  assembUng  and  the  goals  of  the 
assembly.  I  need  to  know  what  my  religion 
stands  for  and  what  the  results  of  my  speak- 
ing or  writing  might  be.  Then  I  can  exercise 
my  freedoms  properly  and  fulfill  my  first  re- 
sponsibUlty  as  a  citizen. 

Second.  I  must  help  further  the  "un- 
finished experiment  In  self-government."  Our 
nation  was  founded  as  a  government  by  the 
people,  and  our  experiment  should  never  be 
totaUy  finished.  Each  generation  should  fur- 
ther and  better  the  experiment.  I  can  help 
partlaUy  through  leadwship — If  not  my  own 
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leadership,  then  by  aiding  and  cooperating 
with  those  delegated  to  lead  me.  I  should  also 
be  determined  to  do  my  own  part  and  not 
lean  on  others  to  do  It  for  me.  Responsibility 
begins  with  each  Individual.  I  miist  help 
combat  the  Internal  pressures  on  our  self- 
government — the  pressures  of  prejudice,  ha- 
tred, and  internal  war.  Finally,  I  can  aid  the 
experiment  by  being  an  Idealistic  realist.  My 
idealism  should  be  centered  on  achieving  a 
better  reality.  When  I  accomplish  all  of  these 
through  civic  ,»articipatlon,  I  am  meeting  my 
second  responsibility  as  a  citizen. 

The  final  responslbUlty  as  a  citizen  which 
seems  foremost  to  me  Is  cherishing  the  de- 
mocracy upon  which  our  nation  Is  buUt.  My 
concern  must  be  for  the  welfare  of  aU  citi- 
zens. When  the  decisions  of  the  majority  con- 
flict with  my  own  weU-belng,  I  must  yield 
graciously.  Yet  In  bowing  to  the  majority,  I 
must  retain  my  Individuality.  This  is  a  gov- 
ernment of  the  pec^le — approximately  two 
hundred  ten  mUllon.  We  need  Individuals 
with  their  own  ideas  and  suggestions  to  Im- 
prove our  democracy  for  the  power  is  In  the 
pec^le.  And  when  the  day  comes  when  I  can 
no  longer  say.  "I  am  a  young  American,"  I 
must  turn  to  the  new  generations  and  extend 
these  same  citizenship  responslbUities  to 
them.  By  giving  them  a  better  democracy,  I 
have  completed  my  third  responslbUlty  as  a 
citizen. 

If  I  am  able  to  say  that  I  understand  my 
freedoms  and  that  I  intelligently  vote,  wor- 
ship, assemble,  and  sp>eak;  if  I  can  say  I  am 
furthering  our  "unfinished  experiment  In 
self-government"  by  leskdershlp  and  determl- 
imtlon,  by  overcoming  my  personal  prejudices 
and  hatreds;  If  I  do  cherish  democracy  by 
cherishing  others  and  by  preparing  for  new 
generations,  Uien  I  can  also  say,  "I  am  a  re- 
sponsible citizen." 

My  req>onslbUltles  are  no  different  from 
yours,  and  my  responslbUlty  as  a  citizen  is  to 
be  worthy  of  that  title. 


ILLEGAL  HELP  TO  CAMBODIANS 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OF   NEW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  March  13,  1974 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
know  by  what  authority  a  major  in  the 
U.S.  Army  is  advising  the  Cambodian 
Government  forces  in  the  midst  of  a 
battle?  The  Congress  has  specifically 
prohibited  the  use  of  American  military 
advisers  there,  yet  Wednesday's  Wash- 
ington Post  carried  a  firsthand  report 
of  the  activities  of  a  Major  Ondecker, 
which  I  insert  in  the  Record. 

Are  we  to  assume  that  only  one  in- 
dividual is  violating  the  law?  or  must  we 
assume  that  if  one  violation  exists  there 
may  he  many  others?  Whether  it  is  1  or 
100,  it  is  still  too  many. 

Last  October  the  General  Accoimting 
Office  charged  that  a  73-man  military 
team  in  Cambodia  was  actually  func- 
tioning as  an  advisory  group  in  apparent 
violation  of  a  1971  congressional  ban  on 
sending  either  ccanbat  troops  or  U.S. 
military  advisers  to  Cambodia — and  that 
the  State  and  Defense  departments  were 
trying  to  cover  it  up.  What  other  cover- 
up  is  going  on  now? 

As  we  prepare  to  consider  the  Presi- 
dent's new  defense  budget,  it  might  be 
well  to  remind  ourselves  of  some  history. 
I  insert  also  a  Washington  Post  article 
of  October  17, 1973,  concerning  the  GAO 
report: 
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[From  tbe  Washington  Poet,  Mar 
AMERICA]*  Advisers  n*  Co: 
(By  SUzabeth  Becker) 
Kampot,  Caicbooia. — During  the  _ 
or  d&wn  tbe  CaaiibodiAn  insurgenta 
blng  mortars  around  tbe  go'vernme 
maud  poet  at  Kampot.  Inside,  VS. 
renoe  W.  Ondccker  was  showing 
twdlan  offloers  how  to  mount  a  coun 
"I   want  you   to  respond  very  q 
said.  If  even  one  mortar  falls  in 
you  must  answer  back  with  fire 
While   tbe   American   ma)or 

ever  mapa,  with  the  Cambodian 

the  Cambodian  ggeneral  officially  in 
of  the  post  was  writing  In  bis 
In  an  adjoining  bunker. 

The  U.S.  embassy  in  Phnom  Pe_ 
peatodly  denied  reports  that  Ame 
serving  as  military  advisers  In  ttie 
grees   has   passed   a  law   that  proh 
U.S.  mission  here  from  direct  Involvi 
tbe  conduct  of  the  war. 

Bnt    the    situation    In    this 
about   80   miles   south   of   Phnom 
critical,  and  MaJ.  Ondecker  was  a< 
Sunday.  "He  was  loaned  to  us  fr 
Infantry  Brigade."  Lt.  Ool.  Choey  Y 

"He  Is  attached  to  the  9d  and  norm^-^ 

tn  the  field  with  them,  but  he  Is  nee«  sd  here 
1  am  surprised  that  you  did  not  kn<  w  him." 
In  the  past  month  rebel  troops  hav  mored 
within  one  to  four  miles  of  Kamp  t,  cap- 
turing the  city's  main  water  supply  ind  the 
country's  only  cement  factory.  They  egnlar- 
ly  shell  the  town  with  75-mm.  recoUl  ss  rifles 
and  81 -mm.  mortars. 

Although  government  Intelllgenci  officers 
warned  of  an  Impending  offensive  cs  earty 
as  January,  the  Kampot  garrison  i  ade  no 
defense  preparations.  Over  the  past  i  eek  the 
Cambodian  high  command  sent  n  nforce- 
ments— and  they  sent  MaJ.  Ondecker 

••Protect  this  area  Immediately,"  *  aj.  On- 
decker said  while  the  31  rounds  wi  re  fall- 
ing in  and  around  the  city  Monday  i  orning. 
"Good,  perfect,"  he  said  as  a  Cambo  Ian  of- 
ficer pointed  on  the  map  after  acoep  Ing  the 
American's  proposal. 

The  day  before  rebel  gunners  shi  ;  down 
one  of  the  two  helicopter  gunshipe  si  itloned 
here,  and  the  second  one  was  reo  lied  to 
Phnom  Penh.  MaJ.  Ondecker  arrang  a  with 
the  VS.  embassy  on  the  morning  of  ;he  at- 
tack tbat  addjtiooal  gunshlps  would  >e  sent 
to  Kampot  to  support  the  Infantry. 

A  neoiber  of  the  VS.  military  a  tache's 
mtmtl  in  Phocun  Penh,  Oadedcer.  Is  in  1  ampot 
officially  to  gather  Information.  Chu  k  Ber- 
nard, known  as  Monsieur  Jacques,  {  Is  the 
other  U.S.  representative  In  town.  He  as  ap- 
proKimateiy  the  same  official  duties  is  On- 
decker except  that  his  area  Is  clvUla  i  mat- 


•'Mon^eur  Jaeques  works  with  mt 
Ker  Sopliay,  director  of  political  warf  a  «.  "He 
writes  propaganda  tracts  with  me.  W  i  have 
published  and  distributed  6.000  par  phJets 
in  the  three  weeks  he  has  been  here. 

While  Junior  Cambodian  officers  say  Amer- 
icans advise  in  the  field  armind  Phnon  I^nh. 
It  has  never  been  connrmed.  In  B  unpoC, 
however,  it  Is  difflcnlt  to  hide.  Ondec!  er  w 
ia  and  out  of  tbe  comniaod  post,  ofiei 
ODunendlng  military  maneuvers.  Sc 
he  prefaced  his  proposals  wlUi  "a  sug 
the  general  also  suggests  that  you 
ately  Are  in  this  direction." 

The   Cambodians   were   obviously 
with  the  Americans  lielp.  "MaJ.  Onde 
very  good  with  the  3d  Brigade:   he  __ 
good  with  us,"  said  Col.  Cboey  Teun.l 

Changes  were  made  quickly  aft  r 
decker's  arrival.  Anotber  infantry  krigada 
was  called  In  to  bolster  the  2,000-m  a  gov- 
ernment garrison,  and  the  top  commi  id  was 
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population  has  droiq>ed  from  60,000  to  less 
than  20,000  in  a  month.  Though  all  private 
shops  are  closed,  and  mortars  still  land  wlth- 
Ing  tbe  city,  tbe  city's  small  open-air  market 
'  reopened  Sunday  with  some  fruit  and  fish 
offered  for  sale. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  17,  1973] 
RoLZ  or  U.S.  Team  in  Cambodia  Rapped 
I  A  73-man  n.S.  mlUltary  team  In  Cambodia 
Is  actually  functioning  as  an  advisory  group 
in  apparent  violation  of  a  1971  congressional 
ban,  the  General  Accounting  Office  charged 
yesterday. 

The  GAO,  In  a  92-page  report  on  U.S. 
operations  in  Cambodia,  also  said  there  has 
been  a  considerable  number  of  questionable 
financial  transactions  by  both  U.S.  and  Cam- 
bodian officials  in  the  three  years  since  Amer- 
ican aid  to  the  Phnom  Penh  government  re- 
sumed. 

It  charged,  too,  that  State  and  Defense 
department  officials  and  U.S.  military  officers 
including  Adm.  John  S.  McCain  Jr..  the  for- 
mer Pacific  commander,  tried  to  hinder  lU 
investigation  and  blocked  access  to  some  vital 
information. 

The  report  cited  congressional  bans  on 
sending  either  combat  troops  or  U.S.  military 
advisers  ot  Cambodia,  and  said  that  while 
Secretary  of  SUte  Wilii&m  P.  Rogers  and  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Melvln  R.  Laird  claimed 
in  1971  the  government  was  abiding  by  the 
roles,  in  fact  it  was  not  doing  so. 

"As  the  Gambodia  staff  Increased  it  assiuned 
additional  duties  and  became  more  Involved 
with  the  Cambodian  military.  Except  for  not 
assigning  advisers  to  specific  field  units, 
UEDT  operated  much  the  same  as  a  mili- 
tary assistance  advisory  group."  the  report 
said.  MEDT  stands  for  military  equipment 
delivery  team. 

The  OAO  said  the  team,  which  Is  supposed 
to  overaee  the  arrival  and  allocation  of  sup- 
plies, helps  the  Cambodians  draw  up  mili- 
tary plana,  operate  their  headquarters,  run 
the  supply  system  and  perform  other  mUl- 
tary  functions. 

In  addltloci,'  it  said,  tlie  Defense  Depart- 
ment sent  in  at  least  61  special  teams  on  tem- 
porary assignments  in  Cambodia  that  were 
"almoBt  totally  unrelated  to  eqairunent 
delivery." 

The  report  made  no  mention  of  the  role 
of  VS.  miatary  men  in  running  the  bomb- 
ing program  in  Cambodia  halted  on  At«.  IS 
by  congressional  action.  It  did  report  that 
the  mlUtary  spent  over  teooXMN)  to  set  up 
communlcatiana  for  it  and  tiaen  concealed  the 
mooey. 

Among  otiter  irregular  traoaactions  it  Ust- 
ed  were: 

Concealment  of  ooets  for  300  GIs  who 
trained  Cambodian  soldiers  In  Vietnam  aiid 
for  "excess"  equipment  turned  over  to  Cam- 
bodia. 

Continued  existence  of  laiige  numbers  of 
phantom  soldiers  on  Cambodian  military 
payrolls. 

Divenioa  of  weapons  by  Gen.  Ijm  Nol, 
brother  of  chief  of  state  Lon  Nol,  from  a 
iegltiowte  military  unit  to  his  personal  body- 
guard. 

Aid  requests  for  funds  tar  la  excess  of 
what  It  knew  Cambodia  could  absorb. 
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Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
9  of  the  10  members  of  the  Subcommjttee 
on  Public  Health  and  Environinent,  Mr 
Kyros,  Mr.  PBKvn,  Mr.  Symihgton'  Mr 
Roy.  Mr.  Nelsen,  Mr.  Cakter,  Mr.  Hast- 
racs,  Mr.  Heinz,  and  Mr.  Hudkut  in- 
troduced the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  Amendments  of  1974.  This  legisla- 
tJon  would  revise  and  extend  the  provi- 
swns  of  section  329  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  which  establishes  legislative 
authority  for  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps. 

The  original  legislation  was  enacted 
late  In  1970  and  has  grown  to  be  one  of 
the  most  successful  and  popular  legisla- 
tive efforts  in  the  last  few  years.  It  has 
succeeded  in  placing  in  medically  under- 
served  communities,  both  urban  and 
rural,  much  needed  physicians,  dentists, 
nurses,  and  other  health  professionals 
who  are  now  actively  engaged  in  provid- 
ing medical  care  to  conamunities  where 
it  was  previously  unavailable  or  in  short 
supply.  This  is  a  program  which  has  en- 
joyed broad  bipartisan  support  In  past 
Congresses,  and  one  which  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  members  of  this  subcommit- 
tee. 

I  am  attaching  a  brief  description  of 
the  changes  in  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps  made  by  this  legisleition.  The 
subcommittee  plans  to  hold  hearings  on 
this  bill  within  the  next  few  weeks,  and  I 
hope  we  will  have  legislation  ready  for 
House  consideration  in  the  very  near 
futm-e. 

Tbe  description  follows: 

CUAMCKS  IN  the  NHSC  Made  bt  the  "Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  Amendments 
OF  1974" 


AMENDMENTS  TO  NATIONAL 

HEALTH  SERVICE  CORPS 


replaced  within  S4  hours.  Tlie  cltyls  lefense 
perimeter  was  ataMItaed  for  the  te 
throughout  the  atege. 
Villagers  are  still   leaving  the 


On- 


tte 


HON.  PAUL  €.  ROGERS 

OP   n.OKIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVES 
Wtdneadaif.  March  13,  1974 

Mr.  ROGESJS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I. 
Chairman  Sxacccbs  of  the  Cktmmittee'on 


1.  Changes  the  definition  of  a  "medically 
underserved  area"  to  conform  to  the  defini- 
tion of  a  "niedlcally  underserved  popula- 
tion" used  in  the  HMO  Act  of  1978.  Clari- 
fiee  tbe  present  legislative  Intent  that  the 
Secretary  is  to  publish  a  list  of  all  of  the 
underserved  populatiotis  In  the  United 
States  by  requiring  a  report  to  Congress  by 
September  1,  1974,  on  the  criteria  used  in 
designating  medically  underserved  popula- 
tions, and  the  publication  of  such  a  list  by 
January  1,  1975.  Provides  a  new  meclwnisni 
by  which  representatives  of  populations 
which  are  not  designated  by  the  Secretary  as 
underserved  may  apply  to  him  for  sxich  desig- 
nation, and  lists  the  Indicators  of  the  avail- 
ability of  health  services  which  should  be 
considered  when  reviewing  such  applica- 
Uons.  Sec.  329(b)(1).  (b)(2).  and  secUon 
Kb). 

2.  Clarifies  the  existing  requirements  for 
applying  for  the  assignment  of  NHSC  per- 
sonnel to  make  It  clear  that  a  community 
seeking  such  asstgnment  must  make  appli- 
cation to  tbe  Secretary,  and  specifying  Uiat. 
in  cxMnmunitles  with  several  medical  or  den- 
tal societies,  the  approval  of  any  one  of  these 
societies  will  l>e  sufficient  for  the  approval  of 
an  appllcaUon.  Section  329(c)  (1)  (A). 

3.  Adds  a  new  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  approve  applications  for  NHSC 
personnel  for  periods  which  do  not  exceed 
foxir  years,  and  that,  if  a  oommunlty  desires 
assignment  of  NHSC  personnel  for  more 
than  four  years,  it  must  reapply  to  the  Sec- 
retary at  tbe  end  of  the  original  four-year 
assistance  period.  Requires  the  Secretary  In 
considering  applications  for  continued  as- 
sistance for  a  community  to  apply  the  cri- 
teria neoewary  for  the  original  approval  of 
an  application  and,  in  addition,  to  evaluate 
ttoe  comraiinlty's  continued  need  for  NHSC 
personnel,  the  use  at  peraonnel  assigned  to 
date,  the  gnmUi  of  tbe  practioe  of  tbe  as- 
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signed  personnel,  the  community's  support 
iat  the  assignment,  the  community's  con- 
tinued efforts  to  secure  Its  own  health  man- 
power and  the  quality  of  the  management 
S^the  NHSC  practice.  Section  329(c)(2). 

4.  Adds  a  new  requirement  that  the  Secre- 
tary, in  assigning  Corps  personnel  to  com- 
inuriitles,  make  an  effort  to  match  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  personnel  (and  their 
spouses)  and  the  communities  to  which 
they  may  be  assigned  in  such  a  way  as  to 
maximize  the  likelihood  that  the  personnel 
will  remain  in  the  community  after  the 
completion  of  their  assignment  and  leaving 
the  NHSC.  Further  requires  the  Secretary  to 
review  the  assignment  of  each  Corps  assignee 
and  the  situation  in  the  community  to  which 
be  is  assigned  for  the  purpKKe  of  determin- 
ing the  appropriateness  of  extending  his 
assignment.  Section  329(c)  (4). 

5.  Makes  new  authority  available  to  the 
Secretary  to  make  grants,  not  in  excess  of 
$25,000,  to  medically  underserved  popula- 
tloris  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing medical  practices  for  NHSC  person- 
nel. This  provision  is  written  to  repay  to 
the  Federal  government  the  amounts  of 
such  grants  using  revenues  generated  by 
the  practice.  SecUon  329(d)(3)   and   (e)(1) 

(O). 

6.  Provides  authority  to  the  Secretary  to 
sell  to  NHSC  communities  at  fair  market 
value  any  equipment  in  his  ownership  which 
has  been  used  by  NHSC  assignees  in  provid- 
ing health  services.  Sec.  329  (d)  (4) . 

7.  Clarifies  the  financial  arrangement  that 
the  Secretary  and  communities  receiving 
NHSC  personnel  must  enter  Into.  Provides 
that  a  commtinity  must : 

(1)  charge  patients  seen  for  health  sen-- 
Ices  received. 

(2)  make  reasonable  efforts  to  collect  the 
amounts  of  such  charges,  and 

(3)  pay  to  the  United  States  the  lesser  of 
either : 

(a)  the  amotint  collected  under  (2)  or 

(b)  the  pay  and  allowances  of  the  NHSC 
personnel  plus  the  amounts  of  any  start-up 
grants  provided  to  the  community  (suitably 
pro-rated  over  the  period  of  NHSC  assign- 
ment). 

These  provisions  have  the  effect  of  assur- 
ing that  NHSC  communities  will  be  respon- 
sible for  payment  to  the  Federal  government 
of  the  reasonable  costs  incurred  by  it  in  the 
operation  of  the  program,  but.  that  In  the 
event  the  practice  generates  additional  rev- 
enues, these  additional  reventies  may  be 
retained  by  the  community  for  Its  use  In 
Improving  or  expanding  the  practice,  or 
recruiting  its  own  health  manpower.  The 
abUity  of  the  community  to  retain  some 
funds  Is  Intended  to  provide  the  community 
with  a  significant  incentive  for  the  efficient 
and  effective  collection  of  charges  billed  to 
patients.  Sec.  329(e)  (1  ) . 

8.  Requires  the  Secretary,  under  regula- 
tions which  he  prescribes,  to  adjust  the 
monthly  pay  of  physicians  and  dentists  serv- 
ing in  the  NHSC  so  that  their  pay  will  be 
competitive  with  that  of  physicians  and  den- 
tists in  established  practices  with  equivalent 
training.  This  provision  constitutes.  In  ef- 
fect, a  pay  bonus  and  is  modeled  after  bo- 
nuses presently  being  coixsidered  for  phjsl- 
clans  and  dentists  serving  In  the  Armed 
Forces.  It  will  be  limited  to  an  amount,  not 
to  exceed  $1,000  per  month,  which  Is  In- 
tended to  make  service  In  the  NHSC  attrac- 
tive on  a  financial  basis  for  young  physi- 
cians. Further,  the  pay  bonus  would  be  avail- 
able in  Its  full  amount  only  during  the  first 
three  years  In  which  an  Individual  served 
in  the  NHSC.  Subsequently  his  salary  would 
be  held  constant  so  that  as  the  practice  grows 
it  will  become  financially  wise  for  the  NHSC 
personnel  to  leave  the  Corps  and  enter  pri- 
vate practice  in  the  community  to  which 
they  are  assigned.  Sec.  329(f)  (4) . 

9.  Adds  new  requirements  to  the  existing 
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requirements  for  an  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  that  the  report  Indicate  the  num- 
ber of  patients  visits  recorded  In  the  previous 
year  by  the  NHSC,  the  results  of  evaluations 
conducted  by  the  NHSC,  and  the  amounts 
charged,  collected,  and  paid  to  the  Federal 
government  by  NHSC  communities.  Sec.  329 
(g). 

10.  Renames  the  existing  national  advi- 
sory councU  as  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  the  NHSC,  requires  membership  on 
the  Council  from  communities  served  and 
NHSC  personnel  assigned,  and  gives  the 
Council  the  authority  to  review  and  approve 
program  regulations.  Sec.  329(h) . 

11.  Provides  the  Secretary  authority  to 
seek  appropriations  for  the  NHSC  a  year  in 
advance  so  that  stable  budget  planning  will 
be  possible  In  order  to  facilitate  long-range 
recruitment  of  physicians  and  dentists  for 
the  Corps.  This  Is  important  because  most 
physicians  and  dentists  make  their  career 
plans  as  much  as  a  year  In  advance  and 
therefore  the  Corps  must  know  as  much  as 
a  yeair  in  advance  how  many  physicians  ito 
appropriations  bill  will  support.  Sec.  329(1) 
(2). 

12.  Requires  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  con- 
duct or  contract  for  studies  of  methods  of 
assigning  personnel  In  the  NHSC  with  the 
purpose  of  Identifying  the  characteristics  ol 
health  manpower  who  are  likely  to  remain 
In  practice  In  medically  underserved  popu- 
lations, the  characteristics  of  areas  which 
have  been  able  to  retain  health  manpower, 
the  appropriate  conditions  for  the  assignment 
of  Independent  nurse  practitioners  and  phy- 
sicians' assistants  in  medically  underserved 
populations,  and  the  effect  of  primary  care 
residency  training  In  such  populations  on 
the  health  care  provided  and  the  decisions 
of  the  residents  respecting  areas  in  which 
to  locate  their  practice.  Sec.  1(b)(2). 

13.  Amends  the  NHSC  scholarship  program 
to  foUow  the  provisions  of  the  military 
health  manpower  scholarship  program  re- 
specting monthly  payments  to  participants 
and  support  by  the  Secretary  for  the  costs 
born  by  institutions  who  increase  their  en- 
rollment in  order  to  accept  participants  in 
the  scholarship  program.  Sec.  225(c)(1)(A) 
and  (c)  (2) 

14.  Provides  that  the  payments  under  the 
scholarship  program  for  Individual  living  ex- 
penses may  be  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  in 
proportion  to  any  Inflation  in  living  costs. 
Sec.  225(c)(1)(B). 

15.  Clarifies  the  legislative  specification 
that  individuals  completing  the  scholarship 
program  be  available  first  for  service  in  the 
NHSC  or  Indian  Health  Service,  second,  if 
no  positions  are  available  In  the  above,  for 
service,  in  the  Federal  Health  Programs  Serv- 
ice, and  third.  If  no  positions  are  available 
In  any  of  the  above,  for  any  service  deemed 
appropriate  by  the  Secretary.  Sec.  225(d)  (2) . 

16.  Provides  a  penalty  provision  similar  to 
the  one  contained  in  H.R.  7724,  the  Biomedi- 
cal Research  Training  legislation,  which 
would  require  Individuals  who  faU  to  per- 
form obligated  service  to  pay  back  their 
scholarship  and  related  Federal  contributions 
to  their  education  at  twice  their  original 
value.  This  provision  is  responsive  to  the 
experience  of  existing,  primarily  state,  loan 
and  scholarship  training  programs  which 
have  been  that  without  such  penalty  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  participants  will  repay 
the  dollar  value  of  their  scholarship  rather 
than  perform  the  obligated  service.  Sec.  225 
(e)(1). 

17.  Authorizes  appropriations  for  the  NHSC 
as  follows: 

AfiUton 

1975  -- WO 

1976    35 

1977    40 

Total    105 


6883 


Authorizes  appropriations  for  the  NHSC 
scholarship  program  as  follows: 
Fiscal  year:  Million 

1975    $20 

1976  __. 25 

1977   - -     30 

Total    - 75 


FIRST  AMENDMENT  EXTREMISM 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13,  1974 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  ap- 
palled to  read  in  an  editorial  in  today's 
Washington  Post  the  contention  that  our 
national  commitment  in  political  debate 
includes  the  right  to  defamation  and 
that  this  right  is  constitutionally  pro- 
tected under  the  first  amendment.  The 
precise  editorial  statement  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  national  commitment  to  robust,  un- 
inhibited political  debate  encompasses  the 
liberty  to  criticize,  to  exaggerate,  to  vilify 
and  even  to  defame. 

Clearly  the  first  amendment  does  not 
and  cannot  protect  defamation  no  mat- 
ter how  heated,  bitter,  or  vitriolic  a  po- 
litical campaign  may  become.  Individ- 
uals seeking  public  elective  office  must 
be  protected  against  willful  defamation 
or  no  person  of  decent  reputation  will  be 
willing  to  become  a  candidate. 

Surely  this  problem  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  in  the  interest  of  fairness. 
Equally  surely,  a  responsible  response  can 
be  achieved  within  the  context  of  the 
constitutional  mandate,  rationally  inter- 
preted. 

In  such  a  frame  of  reference,  initia- 
tives by  the  administration  toward  a 
w^orkable  solution  should  not  be  con- 
demned on  the  basis  that  the  Constitu- 
tion protects  willful  libel  and  slander  in 
political  campaigns.  It  does  no  such 
thing. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Fiddling    With   the   First   Amendment 

Under  the  guise  of  campaign  reform.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  started  something  very  mis- 
chievous. He  has  asked  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  develop  legislation  to  give  public  offi- 
cials and  candidates  greater  recourse  against 
libelous  and  slanderous  attacks  by  their  op- 
ponents and  the  press.  The  aim,  Mr.  Nixon 
said  on  Friday,  Is  not  "to  restrict  vigorous 
debate,  but  to  enhance  it,"  and  to  encourage 
"good  and  decent  people"  to  run  for  office 
without  fear  of  scurrilous  attacks.  But  thi.s 
new  drive  for  truth  in  politics  is  likely  to 
have  quite  different  results.  Intentionally  or 
not,  it  may  divert  public  attention  from  the 
real,  substantial  problems  which  discourage 
many  citizens  from  involvement  in  politics. 
And  it  may  also  touch  off,  in  a  conf vised,  bit- 
ter and  unproductive  way  a  new  round  of 
sniping  at  the  press — though  the  primacy 
of  the  First  Amendment  was  settled  in  this 
country,  we  had  thought,  about  the  time  of 
the  demise  of  the  Sedition  Act  of  1798. 

The  present  constitutional  standard  for 
libel  actions  Involving  public  figures  is  quite 
clear.  As  the  Supreme  Court  declared  in 
New  York  Times  Co.  v.  Sullivan  in  1964, 
a  public  oflScial  must  prove  that  an  Injvurious 
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statement  not  only  was  false,  but  wi  uttered 
or  published  "with  'actual  malice'-  that  Is, 
with  knowledge  that  it  was  false  >r  with 
reckless  disregard  of  whether  it  was  false  or 
not."  The  same  standard  applies  tc  attacks 
leveled  by  public  oCBclals  against  ea  h  other 
or  against  private  citizens.  In  othe  words, 
all  who  participate  in  government  or  the  dis- 
cussion of  public  affairs  enjoy  broa(  liberty 
to  comment  and  criticize,  however  wrongly 
or  intemperately,  unless  actiial  mt  ice  can 
be  shown. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  styled  the  Sullivan  leclsion 
as  "virtually  a  license  to  lie."  But  th  stand- 
ard does  not  make  all  libel  suits  im  osslble; 
Sen.  Barry  Gold  water,  for  Instance  won  a 
$75,001  Judgment  In  a  suit  agalr  t  Fact 
magazine  and  publisher  Ralph  Oil  ;berg  a 
few  years  ago.  Mr.  Nixon  did  not  :  lentlon 
this.  He  did  not  Indicate  what  specific  rhetor- 
ical abuses  had  prompted  his  sudd  n  con- 
cern. He  did  not  provide  any  evld  nee  of 
"good  and  decent  people"  driven  out  >f  poli- 
tics because  they  could  not  stand  tl  ;  heat. 
Nor  has  the  administration  settled  oi  a  new 
approach  to  recommend  instead. 

Administration  spokesmen  do  conc«  ie  that 
attempts  to  enact  a  federal  libel  lav  —even 
something  more  modest  than  a  new  i  ditlon 
act — may  run  Into  some  constltutloni    prob- 
lems. That  is  an  understatement:   tl  s  con- 
stitutional   problems   are   so   immeni  !    that 
any  such  effort  appears  futile  from  tt  i  start. 
The  national  commitment  to  robust    unin- 
hibited political  debate  encompasses    tie  lib- 
erty to  criticize,  to  exaggerate,  to  vi^y  and 
even  to  defame.  Or  as  the  Supremi 
said  in  another  case,  "It  is  a  prized  Ai 
privilege  to  Bp>eak  one's  mind,  althoi 
always  with  perfect  good  taste,  on 
lie  Institutions." 


For  Mr.  Nixon  to  sport  with  this! 
In  terms  of  encouraging  "good  ant" 
people"  to  enter  the  profession  of 
government  is  as  ludicrous  as  it  Is ' 
when  you  consider  what  has  hap; 
most  of  the  men  who  were  initially  clj 
the  pinnacle  of  power  In  the  orlgli 
government.  Nobody  should  know  bett 
the  President  by  now  that  far  and  a^ 
best  way  to  begin  to  encourage 
decent  people"  to  go  Into  govemme^ 
conduct  a  good  and  decent  governmej 
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IT  IS  POLLY  TO  ABROGATE 
PANAMA  CANAL  TREA1 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  H( 

or    IIAKTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA1 

Wednesday,  March  13,  1974 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wltl  the 
signing  of  the  "Statement  of  Princl  »les," 
guidelines  have  been  set  for  the  t  lited 
States  and  Panama  to  begin  negotii  Jons 
for  drafting  a  new  treaty  with  resp  ct  to 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

An  article  by  columnist  James  J  Kll- 
patrlck  appeared  in  the  Baltimore  Sim 
on  February  17  which  I  would  like  i  >  in- 
sert in  the  Record  at  this  point.  Th  im- 
pact of  a  new  treaty  could  have  nu  ser- 
ous ramifications  and  it  is  important  iiat 
we  formulate  our  objectives  on  this  flat- 
ter as  early  as  possible. 

The  article  follows: 

It'6  Follt  To  AmocATE  THE  Panama  (I^nal 

Triaty 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrlck) 

Washii»cton. — Formal  negotiations  wfll  get 

under  way  In  the  next  few  weeks  or  mi  sths 

between  the  United  States  and  Panama.    x)k- 

Ing  to  the  drafting  of  a  new  treaty  that 
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would  put  an  end  to  U.S.  possession  and 
control  of  the  Panama  Canal.  By  the  end 
of  this  year,  a  State  Department  spokesman 
has  said,  an  agreement  should  be  ready  to 
present  to  the  Senate. 

But  if  the  Nixon  administration  succeeds 
in  marching  this  treaty  to  ratification,  it 
will  be  over  the  dead  body,  metaphorically 
speaking,  of  Pennsylvania  Representative 
Daniel  J.  Flood.  The  Democrat  from  Wilkes- 
Barre  has  been  sounding  Catonian  warnings 
on  this  matter  for  the  last  15  years.  He  has 
a  couple  of  hundred  allies  in  the  House  and 
a  substantial  number  of  senators  who  agree 
with  his  view:  Abrogation  of  the  treaty  of 
1903  would  be  folly. 

In  my  own  view,  Mr.  Flood  and  his  cohort 
are  precisely  right.  A  dozen  sound  reasons 
can  be  advanced  for  leaving  the  treaty  un- 
disturbed. The  only  argument  in  favor  of 
abrogation  was  put  forward  by  Senator  Ed- 
ward M.  Kennedy  (D.,  Mass.)  in  a  recent 
speech.  The  present  treaty,  he  said,  has  em- 
bittered our  relations  with  Panama  and  been 
an  affront  to  every  developing  nation  around 
the  world.  Mr.  Kennedy  describes  the  treaty 
of  1903  as  "an  embarrassing  anachronism." 

The  senator  embarrasses  easily.  Under  the 
treaty  of  1903,  by  which  the  United  States 
acquired  rights  "in  perpetuity"  to  the  Canal 
Zone,  our  nation  has  poured  billions  of  dol- 
lars into  Panama.  Since  the  canal  was  opened 
to  traffic  in  1914,  it  has  been  operated  and 
maintained  with  scrupulous  fidelity  as  an 
International  waterway,  freely  avaUable  to 
the  ships  of  the  world.  Doubtless  a  new 
treaty  would  have  some  advantage  for  Pan- 
ama. What  possible  advantage  would  It  have 
for  us? 

The  eight  principles  that  would  under-Ue 
a  new  treaty  were  set  forward  In  the  agree- 
ment signed  in  Panama  February  7  by  Henry 
A.  Kissinger,  the  Secretary  of  State.  These 
begin  with  outright  abrogation  of  the  1903 
treaty.  The  concept  of  perpetuity  would 
be  eliminated.  At  the  end  of  some  fixed 
period  of  years,  all  VS.  Jirrlsdictlon  would 
be  terminated,  and  Panama  would  assume 
total  responsibility  for  operation  of  the  canal. 
Meanwhile,  Panama  woiUd  participate  In  ad- 
ministration of  the  canal,  and  the  VS., 
now  and  hereafter,  would  contmue  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  maintenance  and  operation. 

These  are  principles — for  what?  In  Mr. 
Flood's  view,  they  spell  sellout  and  surrender. 
In  return  for  its  enormous  investment,  the 
United  States  gets  nothing.  In  place  of  the 
canal's  stable  and  orderly  administration 
over  these  past  60  years,  the  United  States 
wins  the  prospect  of  Communist  domination. 

To  be  sure,  if  the  proposed  new  treaty 
were  ratified,  Panama  no  longer  would  be 
embarraaaed.  That  is  delightful,  U  It  not? 
The  people  of  Panama  would  be  happy.  Their 
leftist  dictatorship  would  be  pleased.  The 
Soviet  Union,  now  the  first  naval  power  in 
the  world,  would  be  ecstatic.  But  how  In  the 
name  of  common  sense  did  these  felicitous 
objectives  come  to  be  policies  of  the  Nlzon 
administration? 

Great  powers.  If  they  would  remain  great 
powers,  have  to  accept  a  measure  of  un- 
popularity. They  cannot  survive  as  every- 
body's chum.  Senator  Kennedy  Imagines  that 
In  today's  world  "nations  relate  to  each  other 
on  a  basis  of  equality."  It  Is  not  so.  Such 
equality  may  exist  in  the  kindergartens  of 
the  United  Nations,  where  everyone  plays 
make-believe,  but  it  Is  no  part  of  the  real 
world. 

It  seems  highly  unlikely  that  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate  could  be  mustered  to  consent 
to  a  treaty  of  sellout.  The  House  Itself  may 
have  to  be  reckoned  with;  it  shares  with  the 
Senate  the  power  "to  dispose  of  and  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regualtions  respecting  the 
territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the 
umted  SUtes."  It  wUl  be  some  time  before 
the  canal  changes  hands.  Meanwhile,  sup- 
pose we  look  to  the  canal's  defenses  and  keep 
the  old  powder  dry. 
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UNITED  VETERANS  COUNCIL  OP 
LONG  BEACH  OPPOSES  CLOSURE 
OF  PORT  MacARTHUR 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 


OF   CALIFORNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13,  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Department  of  Defense  an- 
nounced intent  to  close  Port  Mac- 
Arthur — the  only  Army  installation  in 
the  eight-county  southern  California 
area— has  completely  ignored  the  needs 
of  the  people  in  the  area,  many  of  whom 
located  in  the  San  Pedro  vicinity  in  order 
to  utilize  the  facilities  at  this  historic 
post. 

And  such  a  disregard  for  the  needs  of 
the  people  in  the  Los  Angeles  area— 
which  1  out  of  12  servicemen  call  home- 
adversely  affects  not  only  the  retired 
military  personnel,  the  dependents  of 
servicemen,  and  the  local  economy,  but 
it  also  adversely  affects  the  efforts  to 
achieve  a  volunteer  Army.  Obviously, 
without  the  support  of  the  community, 
the  volunteer  Army  cannot  attract  the 
kind  of  personnel  needed  to  maintain  a 
defense  posture  second  to  none. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  such  community  or- 
ganization, the  United  Veterans  Council 
of  Long  Beach,  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  its  Ccwnmander  Raymond  Krin- 
sky  and  its  Adjutant  John  Doran,  has 
taken  a  strong  stand  in  opposition  to  the 
closure  of  Fort  MacArthur.  At  this  point, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  their  views  in  the 
Record  : 

United  Vetzkans  CotrNcn,  or  Lonc 

Beach, 
Long  Beach.  Calif.,  February  6,  1974. 
Hon.  Glenn  M.  Anoxkson, 
1132  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Congressman  Anderson:  The  United 
Veterans  CouncU  of  Long  Beach,  California, 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
you  for  your  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  reten- 
tion of  the  Fort  MacArthur  Army  Base  at 
San  Pedro,  California. 

In  an  emergency  meeting  of  our  Executive 
CouncU  today,  February  6,  1974,  on  the  mat- 
ter of  the  impending  closure  of  Fort  Mac- 
Arthur  Army  Base,  our  delegates  voted  im- 
anlmously  to  support  your  position  on  this 
issue. 

Our  interest  in  this  matter  increased  when 
a  proportionate  amount  of  our  members,  or 
members  of  their  families,  were  found  to  be 
working  at  Fort  MacArthur.  In  addition, 
many  of  the  older  mUltary  retirees  living  on 
fixed  Incomes  who  settled  In  this  area  many 
years  ago  with  the  expectation  of  utilizing 
the  Post  Exchange  and  Commissary  which 
is  a  part  of  their  retirement  benefits,  are 
deeply  concerned. 

With  the  closure  of  the  Long  Beach  Naval 
Station  slated  for  June  30,  1974,  and  the  re- 
duction of  exchange  facilities  and  overcrowd- 
ed commissary,  the  burden  on  the  military 
retiree  In  the  San  Pedro  area  and  Long  Beach 
area  indicates  a  lack  of  planning  or  IndUTer- 
ence  by  the  Defense  Department. 

Our  recommendation  Is  as  follows;  if  the 
proposed  closure  is  for  economy  reasons,  as 
we  are  led  to  believe,  then  why  not  move 
present  Army  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
units  In  the  Long  Beach/Signal  Hill  areas  to 
Fort  MacArthur  and  any  other  governmental 
agencies  in  the  surrounding  areas?  This 
would  increase  our  security  on  government 
property  and  equipment  at  no  additional  cost 
at  a  time  when  these  activities  are  vulnera- 
ble to  revcdutlonary  attacks.  This  could  then 
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release  this  land  for  development  and  place- 
ment on  tax  rolls. 

In  the  event  that  this  closure  proceeds  as 
planned,  we  would  hope  you  realize  the  need 
for  recomputatlon  of  military  pay  tor  re- 
tirees. 

We  would  appreciate  your  comments  and 
hope  for  a  prompt  reply  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Raymond  ICrinskt, 

ComTnander. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THREE  GREAT  DEM- 
OCRATIC LADIES:  OUR  COL- 
LEAGUES. EDITH  GREEN,  MARTHA 
GRIFFITHS,  AND  JULIA  BUTLER 
HANSEN 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  14,  1974 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
three  of  the  brightest  stars  of  the  House 
will  be  absent  from  the  Congress  next 
year — the  gentlelady  from  Oregon  (Mrs. 
Green),  the  gentlelady  from  Michigan 
(Mrs.  Griffiths),  and  the  gentlelady 
from  Washington  (Mrs.  Hansen)  . 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  learned 
of  the  decisions  of  these  great  ladies  to 
retire — they  have  all  served  faithfully 
and  w^ell  and  have  reflected  great  credit 
on  their  districts.  States,  and  the  Nation. 
They  have  demonstrated  great  ability, 
great  creativity  and  they  have  enriched 
the  legislative  history  of  our  Nation. 

Mrs.  Green,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  rendered 
outstanding  service  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion— much  of  the  progressive  education 
legislation  on  the  books  today  bears  her 
imprint  and  attests  to  her  keen  insight 
into  the  educational  needs  of  the  young 
people  of  America. 

She  is  presently  serving  ably  and  ef- 
fectively, as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  Her  service  in  the 
Congress  began  with  the  84th  Congress 
in  1954.  Mrs.  Green  hsis  been  most  ef- 
fective throughout  her  service  in  the 
U.S.  Congress — she  is  able,  articulate, 
and  skilled  in  the  arts  of  legislation. 

The  many  awards  and  honors  which 
Mrs.  Green  has  received  defy  descrip- 
tion— she  has  received  29  doctorate  de- 
grees and  many,  many  awards  for  out- 
standing and  distinguished  service  in  the 
public  interest. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  has  served  with  great 
distinction  as  a  member  of  the  important 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  has 
assisted  in  the  preparation  of  important 
legislation  with  reference  to  tax  reform 
and  social  security  matters. 

Perhaps,  however,  her  greatest  accom- 
plishment has  been  as  author  of  the 
equal  rights  for  women  amendment, 
which  was  passed  by  the  Congress  and 
has  been  ratified  by  a  number  of  States. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mrs.  Griffiths  has 
been  a  champion  and  advocate  of  wom- 
en's rights  during  her  outstanding  career 
in  the  Congress,  and  is  highly  respected 
and  esteemed  for  her  knowledgeable  and 
cogent  presentations  and  advocacy  of 
this  gieat  cause. 

Mrs.  Hansen  is  genial,  cooperative,  and 
helpful — a  true  ladj'  in  every  sense  of  the 
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word — and  also  a  gifted  and  talented 
leader  and  legislator  whose  great  abili- 
ties have  contributed  much  to  the  legis- 
lative enrichment  of  the  Congress. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Interior  Appropriations  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  Mrs.  Hansen  has 
provided  vital  leadership  at  a  crucial 
time  in  our  history  when  the  demands  for 
preservation  of  the  environment  must  be 
balanced  against  the  need  for  developing 
and  providing  vital  and  essential  services 
for  our  expanding  population. 

Mrs.  Hansen  has  demonstrated  great 
ability  and  effectiveness  in  her  concern 
for  the  environment,  for  progress,  for  our 
national  parks  and  forests,  fisheries, 
energy  resources,  reclamation,  hydro- 
electric power,  and  the  needs  of  the 
Indian  people. 

I  am  sure  that  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues will  recall  that  it  was  Mrs.  Han- 
sen who  introduced  proposals  in  1972  for 
improvement  of  the  efiQciency  of  the 
House — proposals  which  were  adopted 
and  which  have  accomplished  much  to- 
ward broadening  the  base  of  participa- 
tion by  all  Members. 

These  three  great  ladies — all  talented 
and  outstanding  in  their  fields — have 
contributed  much  in  legislative  substance 
to  the  Nation's  history  during  their  years 
of  public  service  in  which  they  have 
served  their  districts.  States,  and  Nation 
ably  and  faitlifully. 

Apart  from  their  achievements  and 
accomplishments,  we  shall  miss  the 
sparkle  of  their  warm  and  friendly  per- 
sonalities— they  are  bright,  engaging. 
Democratic  ladies  whom  I  count  among 
my  good  friends.  Their  absence  from  the 
Congress  next  year  will  leave  a  void 
which  will  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  fill. 

I  am  sure  that  all  will  wish  these  great 
ladies  the  very  best  of  good  luck,  good 
health,  and  much  happiness  in  their  re- 
tirement, which  they  so  richly  deserve. 


DEEP  GRATITUDE  TO  MRS.  HANSEN, 
U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Bnrke 

OF    CAI.IFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5.  1974 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Julia  Butler  Hansen's  contri- 
butions to  her  country  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  cannot  adequately  be  sum- 
marized by  my  few  remarlcs;  they  have 
affected  too  many  people,  and  covered 
too  many  great  causes.  But  I  wish  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  expressing  my  very  deep 
gratitude  for  having  had  the  privilege  of 
working  with  her  this  past  year. 

In  her  37-year-long  career  of  public 
service.  Mrs.  Hansen  has  devoted  tre- 
mendous energy  and  spirit  to  dealing 
with  the  concerns  and  problems  of  all 
Americans.  As  the  Representative  from 
the  Third  District  of  Washington  for  14 
of  those  yeai-s,  she  has  translated  her 
special  concern  for  the  environment, 
mass  transportation,  public  lands  and 
the  native  American  Indian  people  into 
solid  legislative  action.  Her  contribution 
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to  the  U.S.  Congress  as  chaii-woman  of 
the  Committee  on  Organization,  Study, 
and  Review  of  the  Democratic  Caucus, 
will  long  be  remembered  and  valued. 

Having  been  bom  to  a  mother  in  pub- 
lic office,  and  having  herself  given  birth 
to  a  child  while  a  member  of  the  Wash- 
ington State  Legislature,  Mrs.  Hansen 
understands  the  special  rigors  which  ef- 
fect women  in  public  life,  and  has  shared 
that  understanding  widely.  Her  leader- 
ship and  character  have  inspired  women 
throughout  the  United  States  who  have 
set  their  sights  on  public  office. 

Those  of  us  who  have  known  Julia 
Butler  Hansen  as  a  private  individual  as 
well  as  a  public  servant  have  been  for- 
ever impressed  by  her  compassionate  un- 
derstanding of  people  as  well  as  of  com- 
plex issues.  In  her  absence  we  can  only 
hope  that  her  good  humor  has  been  con- 
tagious, and  that  her  courage  and  dedi- 
cation have  infected  others.  I  can  speak 
for  my  colleagues  in  affirming  that  she 
will  be  dearly  missed,  and  wish  her  the 
best  of  good  fortime  and  happiness  in  her 
retirement. 


COMBATING  CANCER 


HON.  BO  GINN 

OP   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  14,  1974 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  every 
Member  of  the  House  is  aware  of  the  ef- 
forts of  my  delegation  colleague  toward 
combating  cancer,  I  wish  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  recognition 
that  Congressman  Jack  Brinkley  has  re- 
ceived from  the  State  of  Georgia  for  his 
work.  During  the  1974  session  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly,  the  following  resolution 
was  read  and  adopted  by  the  Georgia 
House  of  Representatives.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportimity  to  share  it  with  my 
colleagues  as  further  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  Congressman  Brinkley's 
legislation: 

A  Resolution  Commending  Congressman 
Jack  T.  Brinkley  op  the  Third  District, 
FOB  tttr  Work  in  the  Fight  Against  Can- 
cer;  AND  fob  OTHEB  PTTBPOSES 

Whereas,  Congressman  Jack  T.  Brinkley  of 
the  Third  District  has  introduced  "The  Na- 
tional Cancer  Research  Act  of  1973"  in  the 
United  States  Congress;  and 

Whereas,  this  bill  provides  a  massive  re- 
search campaign  to  find  a  cure  for  cancer 
within  a  five-year  period;  and 

Whereas,  this  legislation  might  lead  the 
way  to  the  cure  of  cancer,  either  through  the 
development  of  a  chemical  which  would  ef- 
fectively kill  cancer  cells  or  a  vaccine  which 
would  actually  prevent  cancer;  and 

Whereas,  he  has  been  an  outstanding  Con- 
gressman, representing  the  Third  District  of 
Georgia  In  an  exceptional  manner,  and  is 
presently  serving  his  fourth  term  in  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives;  and 

Whereas,  it  Is  only  fitting  and  proper  that 
Congressman  Jack  T.  Brinkley  be  commended 
for  his  work  in  the  fight  against  cancer  and 
that  the  members  of  Congress  and  the  Geor- 
gia Delegation.  In  particular,  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  this  proposed  legislation. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  this  body  dees  hereby 
cammend  Congressman  Jack  T.  Brinkley  for 
his  work  in  the  fight  against  cancer  and  virge 
the  members  of  Congress  and  the  Georgia 
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X>eIegatlon,  in  particular,  to  give  aerlAis  con- 
sideration to  the  "National  Cancer  I  ssearch 
Act  of  1973." 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Cleif  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  transmit  an  appi  Dprlat« 
copy  of  this  Resolution  to  CongressMn  Jack 
T.  BrlnUey  and  to  the  other  membnf  of  the 
Georgia  Congressional  Delegation. 


GOVERNOR     BRISCOE     ADDRtSSES 
TEXAS    AGRICULTURAL    ES  >ERI- 
MENT     STATIONS     STAFF     CON 
FERENCE 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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omist  has  to  be  a  team  member.  You  are     for   additional   productivity   that   exists  in 


developing  a  team  approach  and  I  congrat 
ulate  you  on  the  strides  you  are  making.  The 
fourteen  designated  research  and  extension 
centers,  one  of  which  Is  located  In  my  home 
town  of  Uvalde,  provide  truly  effective  mul- 
tldlsclpUnary  task  forces,  dedicating  their 
efforts  toward  solution  to  the  problems  of 
the  areas  In  which  they  are  located.  The 
conduct  of  research  by  the  station  Is  or- 


practlcally  every  field  of  agricultural  en- 
deavor In  Texas  today. 

Your  distinctive  service,  and  the  support 
of  the  other  state  agencies  working  towards 
this  goal,  certainly  makes  our  goal  of  be- 
coming niunber  one  In  agriculture  an  obtain- 
able objective. 

I  am  convinced  that  as  we  look  to  the  fu- 
ture,  Texas   agriculture   will   become   more 


ganlzed  into  projects  which  outline  objec-     Important  In  many,  many  ways;  one  of  which 


OUt- 

rexas 
Con- 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TxxAfl 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAtJ^ES 

Thursday,  March  14.  1974 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recAitly  I 
had  the  privilege  of  listening  t< 
Dolph  Briscoe  of  the  great  State  of  I  Texas 
address  the  Texas  A.  ti  M.  Staff  C  »nfer- 
ence  of  the  Texas  Agricultural  qcperi- 
ment  Station. 

At  that  meeting  the  Govemo 
lined  the  tremendous  potential  of 
agriculture.  I  am  sure  Members  o 
gress  and  the  general  public  wofld  be 
interested  in  his  remarks. 

The  remarks  follow : 

REMABKS    of    Gov.    DOLPH    Brisci    e 

Thank  you  for  a  kind  and  generoui  Intro- 
duction. 

I  know  of  no  other  place  where  I  fe  ;  more 
at  home  than  I  do  with  you.  For  great 
number  of  years  I  have  worked  close  f  with 
you  and  I  know  personally  the  grei  ;  con- 
tribution the  men  and  women  of  th  T^xas 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  hav  made 
to  the  progress  of  Texas.  Working  wl  i  your 
partners — the  Texas  Agricultural  Ex  enslon 
Service — the  many  lasting  benefits  of  re- 
search have  been  carried  to  the  pe  pie  of 
this  State,  and  as  a  result  of  these  fforts. 
all  Texans  have  enjoyed  a  more  ab  udant 
life. 

President  Williams,  I  would  like  to  thank 
you,  Dean  H.  O.  Kunkel,  Directors  MU  sr  and 
Hutchison  and  the  many  dedicated  m  mbers 
of  this  university  staff  both  here  and  In  the 
field  for  our  favorable  position  In  a  irlcul- 
ture.  Of  course,  many  of  you  holt  Joint 
teaching  appointments  and  I  exprss  ippre- 
clation  also  to  those  dedicated  teache  b  who 
are  training  the  young  men  and  wom«  i  who 
will  lead  agriculture  and  home  econoi  Ics  In 
the  future. 

Dr.  Williams,  in  my  opinion  the  lane  grant 
university  concept  of  teaching,  researoi  and 
extension  is  one  of  America's  great  adileve- 
ments.  I  hapt  that  the  high  priorities  ?lven 
to  agriculture  and  rural  life  in  the  pai  ;  will 
be  accelerated  in  the  future.  You  a  i  as- 
sured of  my  continued  support  for  your 
efforts. 

You  are  aware  that  one  of  the  goals  F  my 
administration  Is  to  make  Texas  Ni  nber 
One  in  Agriculture,  not  only  in  volui  «  of 
sales  but  in  profits  to  the  farmers  and  r  nch- 
era  of  this  State.  If  we  achieve  this  goal  then 
we  all  must  accelerate  our  efforts.  I  b  lleve 
no  one  could  be  engaged  in  a  more  ex<  ting 
career  than  in  today's  dynamic  agricu  bure. 
Agrlcultxire  is  really  the  great  hope  <  our 
country.  Not  only  does  it  feed  and  cloth  our 
people  but  agriculture  has  become  thi  one 
tool  with  which  we  can  compete  mos'  effi- 
ciently in  foreign  markets. 

Dean  Kunkel,  in  his  annual  report  nes- 
sage,  said  "an  agronomist  can  no  long  r  be 
concerned  only  with  producing  the  see3  but 
he  has  to  be  part  of  the  team  concemeiwwlth 
the  disposal  of  the  straw."  Yes,  the  i*ron- 


tives.  This  provides  for  necessary  coordlna' 
tlon  to  Insiu-e  that  the  most  important  pri- 
ority problems  are  being  investigated  and 
pre\'enta  costly  and  unnecessary  duplication. 
The  Research  and  Extension  Centers  and 
dynamic  area  development  programs  such 
as  BET.,  B.I.G.,  P.EJ>.,  South  Plains,  El 
Paso,  Rolling  Plains  and  the  new  one  Just 
recently  organized  at  Uvalde  can  continue  to 
make  Texas  agriculture  a  leading  economic 
and  social  base  for  a  more  prosperous  Texas. 
After  all,  the  principal  measure  of  research 
success  is  the  Impact  that  research  has  had 
on  the  economy  and  well  being  of  the  people 
of  the  State. 

No  one  would  deny  that  Texas  agriculture 
and  its  associated  supplying,  processing  and 
distributing  industries  have  been  trans- 
formed dramatically  In  recent  years.  And 
agricultural  research  has  been  the  basis  for 
every  change — the  new  varieties  of  cotton, 
rice,  vegetables  and  grain  sorghums,  the 
modern  fertilization  practices,  the  new 
equipment  and  processes,  the  new  manage- 
ment and  cultural  practices,  the  new  live- 
stock rations  and  feeding  systems.  As  only 
one  measure  of  value  of  agricultural  re- 
search in  Texas,  cash  farm  income  Increased 
almost  50  percent  between  1962  and  1972. 
This  increase  was  more  than  $1.1  billion. 

Projects  in  rural  economic  development, 
cooperatives,  financial  institutions  serving 
agriculture,  foundation  seed  programs,  in- 
sect and  disease  programs,  poultry  diagnos- 
tic services,  water,  livestock  and  crop  pro- 
grams and  hundreds  of  other  projects  make 
the  future  exciting  indeed. 

We  must  see  to  it  that  the  rural  areas  of 
Texas  do  not  dry  up  and  that  they  do  not 
die;  but  that  they  offer  to  each  Texan  the 
opportunity  to  make  that  decision  as  to 
where  he  or  she  wants  to  live,  to  where  they 
want  to  make  a  decent  living,  to  where  they 
want  to  have  educational  opportunities  for 
their  children.  Rural  Texas  must  provide 
medical  services  for  families,  library  oppor- 
tunities, and  a  way  of  life  that  is  attractive 
to  our  citizens. 

This  we  can  do  and  I  think  nothing  less 
will  do. 

We  must  work  toward  the  attraction  of 
Job  opportunities  and  economic  develop- 
ment— the  attraction  of  existing  industry  to 
rural  areas — the  orderly  development  and 
protection  of  our  natural  resources — the  im- 
provement of  government  services  and  facili- 
ties— more  emphasis  on  vocational  career- 
oriented  education — a  partnership  between 
the  business  community,  the  agricultural 
community  and  our  educational  system.  We 
must  be  sure  that  we  are  training  the  young 
people  of  today  for  the  career  opportunities 
and  the  Job  opportunities,  that  will  exist  in 
the  world  in  which  they  will  live. 

Our  aim  then  must  be  to  Increase  Jobs,  to 
Increase  economic  activity. 

CerUinly  agriculture  alone,  in  the  rural 
areas  of  this  state,  cannot  do  it.  But  today 
because  of  very  fortunate  circumstances  that 
exist  throughout  this  world.  I  believe  that 
we  are  In  a  position  to  achieve  within  a 
very  few  years  what  I  think  to  be  a  most 
important  goal  for  all  of  Texas  and  that  is 
to  make  Texas  number  one  in  agricultural 
production  and  profit  in  the  United  States. 
With  your  help — the  help  and  the  leader- 
ship of  those  assembled  in  this  room — we 
can  make  known  to  those  engaged  in  agri- 
culture throughout  the  state  the  potential 


will  be  the  worldwide  demand  for  agricultural 
products. 

In  terms  of  world  trade,  agriculture  is  a 
major  contributor  to  America's  balance  of 
payments  and  Texas  plays  a  major  role  in 
this  worldwide  market.  Our  State  is  the 
leader  in  the  export  of  beef  breeding  cattle, 
cotton  and  rice.  In  fact,  during  fiscal  1873! 
Texas'  agriculture  exports  totaled  $836  mil- 
lion— or  about  21  percent  of  the  State's  total 
farm  cash  receipts. 

Foreign  trade  is  Important  to  the  Texas 
agricultural  economy,  and  It  will  have  an 
even  greater  impact — and  greater  potential— 
in  the  future. 

America  has  at  last  faced  the  realization 
that  the  days  of  importing  low  cost  pe- 
troleum from  the  Arab  nations  is  past.  If 
we  are  to  continue  importing  oil  to  meet 
our  energy  demands  of  the  future,  the  cost 
will  likely  continue  its  upward  spiral. 

To  offset  these  growing  deficits  we  must  be 
in  the  position  to  export  those  products 
which  the  Unlt«d  States  can  produce  more 
efficiently  and  more  economically  than  any 
other  country  In  the  world. 

These  products,  of  course,  are  the   crops 

and  livestock  of  our  farmers  and  ranchers. 

I   think   this  gives  us  a  great  outlook,  a 

great  potential,  of  making  Texas  number  one 

in  agriculture  in  the  United  SUtes. 

I  congratulate  each  of  you  on  your  pro- 
fession and  achievements.  It  was  men  and 
women  of  research  and  education  who  looked 
into  test  tubes  and  under  the  microscopes 
and  built  American  agriculture  into  a  suc- 
cess story  unsurpassed  anywhere  else  in  the 
world. 

We  do  not  know  what  new  worlds,  what 
new  frontiers  of  science,  what  new  tech- 
niques, are  as  yet  vmdiscovered.  Some  fore- 
casts of  developments  before  the  year  2000 
are:  reliable  weather  forecasts  and  regional 
weather  control,  translation  of  languages  by 
computers,  production  of  primKlve  arUficlal 
life,  blanket  Immimization  against  Infectious 
disease,  and  the  economic  production  of  syn- 
thetic protein  foods. 

E:xpected  in  the  succeeding  quarter  cen- 
tury— when  children  bom  this  year  will  be 
only-  in  their  fifties  are :  direct  links  between 
the  brain  and  the  computer,  chemicals  to 
stimulate  the  growth  of  new  organs  and 
limbs,  drugs  to  increase  the  life  span,  and 
other  drugs  to  increase  inteUigence.  educa- 
tion by  direct  recording  on  the  brain,  and 
producUon  of  a  fifth  of  the  world's  food 
from  ocean  farming. 

The  future  will  be  exciting.  I  am  confident 
that  the  men  and  women  of  the  Texas  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  wUl,  as  ever,  be 
in  the  forefront  in  service  to  their  fellow 
man. 
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AND      SECONDARY 
AMENDMENTS     OP 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  14.  1974 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  House  considers  amendments  to  HJl. 
69.  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
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cation  Amendments  of  1974,  I  plan  to 
offer  the  following  amendment: 

Page  34,  lino  13,  Insert  after  "year"  the  fol- 
lowing: "(using,  in  the  case  of  children 
described  in  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
criteria  of  poverty  and  the  form  of  such 
criteria  required  by  such  sentence  which  were 
determined  for  the  second  calendar  year 
preceding  such  month  of  January)." 


CONGRESS'  REPUTATION 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CAUFOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  14,  1974 

Mr.    BOB    wn^ON.    Mr.    Speaker. 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 

the  Record,  I  include  the  following: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star-News,  Mar.  9, 
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Congress'  Reputation 

About  the  only  thing  that  gives  Re- 
publicans any  satisfaction  these  days — and 
this  is  very  small  succor  at  best — is  that 
Congress  rates  lower  than  President  Nixon 
in  some  poll  showings.  "I  can  assure  you  the 
President  will  never  be  as  low  as  21  percent 
in  the  polls,"  GOP  National  Chairman 
George  Bush  told  a  cheering  crowd  at  the 
Louisiana  Republican  Convention  the  other 
day. 

Whether  Bush  is  walking  on  thin  ice  there. 
we  have  no  idea,  but  his  theme  is  familiar 
wherever  Repu'^llcans  gather.  Yes,  the  Presi- 
dent's popularity  is  mighty  low,  "yet  the 
respect  and  feeling  that  people  have  for  the 
Congress  Is  even  lower."  The  21  percent  re- 
ferred to  is  what  one  recent  survey  shows 
for  Congress  (though  others  are  more  gen- 
erous) ,  while  Mr.  Nixon  hovers  about  five 
points  higher.  Aside  from  the  obvious  fact 
that  a  large  number  of  Republicans  serve 
in  Congress  along  with  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority, and  presumably  contribute  to  the 
rating,  there  are  reasons  why  no  one  of  any 
partisan  stripe  should  take  cheer  from  such 
comparisons.  It  is  a  chilling  conunentary 
on  the  times  that  central  institutions  of 
government  vie  on  the  basis  of  which  Is 
least  unpopular,  all  having  been  kicked  into 
the  cellar  of  public  esteem. 

Congress  perhaps  is  the  more  pitiable, 
since  by  nature,  it  is  so  unwieldly,  so  in- 
capable of  swift  and  decisive  action  on  mat- 
ters of  high  controversy.  What  the  pu'jllc 
doesn't  realize  is  that  535  representatives  of 
widely  varying  constituencies  and  interests 
simply  cannot,  except  very  rarely,  move  as 
one — cannot,  in  fact,  run  the  country.  As 
the  great  American  arguing  forum.  Con- 
gress seldom  can  present  a  unified  image, 
and  hence  cannot  achieve  the  popularity  of 
a  single  national  leader  at  his  best.  So,  in 
its  milling  diffusion,  It  always  has  been  an 
all-purpose  punching  bag  for  the  public 
when  things  go  wrong,  ridiculed  for  incom- 
petence by  Mark  Twain,  Mencken  and  scores 
of  other  popular  pundits.  Never,  though,  has 
its  low  rating  matched  the  current  slump. 
This  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  poisonous 
Watergate  ambience  and  assorted  federal 
failures  of  recent  years,  but  perhaps  mainly 
to  the  Increased  visibility  afforded  by 
television. 

Congress  has,  after  all,  been  worse  in  times 
past  than  it  is  today.  In  much  of  wliat  is 
considered  the  old  Golden  Age,  it  was  more 
servile  to  a  few  greedy  Interests,  and  not 
long  ago  it  was  full  of  demagogic  spewlngs. 
racial  and  otherwise.  But  Theodore  O.  Bilbo, 
and  the  fixers  of  yesteryear,  did  not  come 
into  our  living  rooms  in  living  color,  or  the 
faith  might  have  flagged  long  ago.  Now  the 
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public  Is  more  knowledgeable,  and  Con- 
gress— despite  its  shortcomings  of  inaction 
and  profligacy — ^is  more  circumspect. 

But  it  must  become  more  so,  quite  obvi- 
ously, while  continuing  to  reform  its  an- 
cient mechanisms  for  more  efficiency  and 
public  accountability.  We  doubt  that  Sena- 
tor Muskie's  idea  of  televising  its  sessions 
holds  the  potential  for  much  more  than 
public  boredom  on  a  massive  scale,  and 
maybe  added  disillusionment.  The  reta  need 
is  for  action  to  demonstrate  responsibility — 
such  as  setting  up  a  budgetary  system 
through  which  Congress  would  plan  and 
control  its  spending.  This  elementary  re- 
form, by  itself,  would  do  much  to  enhance 
Congress'  image. 


THE  FLEMMING  SISTERS— TWO  OF 
THE  BEST 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14,  1974 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  had 
the  privilege  of  helping  the  Blenheim 
Elementary  School,  located  in  my  dis- 
trict, celebrate  its  50th  anniversary.  I 
want  to  say  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have 
never  been  in  a  school  that  was  so  clean 
and  orderly,  and  where  the  students  con- 
ducted themselves  so  mannerly. 

It  is  an  old  school,  Mr.  Speaker,  run 
on  the  same  principles  that  we  hold  so 
dear — dedication  to  purpose  and  love  of 
job  and  students. 

Two  people  who  have  contributed  to 
the  fine  record  of  this  institution  are  the 
Flemming  sisters  who  have  given  dedi- 
cated service  to  the  Blenheim  school  for 
45  years.  As  a  tribute  to  them  and  to  the 
school,  I  submit  the  following  article 
from  the  March  7,  edition  of  the  Wood- 
bury Daily  Times: 

Twins  in  Gloucester  Teach  for  45  Years 
(By  Ann  Wilson) 

Gloucester  Township. — Rachel  Flemming 
stepped  into  the  Blenheim  School  office, 
leaned  against  the  filing  cabinet  and  asked: 
"Have  you  met  my  other  half  yet?  Come  on, 
I'll  Introduce  her  to  you." 

A  walk  across  the  school  lobby  into  the 
kindergarten  room  found  Rachel's  "other 
half"  behind  a  desk  sorting  some  papers. 

It  became  doubly  apparent  why  the  term 
"other  half"  was  used  .  .  .  Catharine  is  Ra- 
chel's Identical  twin  sister. 

"We've  never  been  separated  except  for  one 
year  when  I  taught  in  Almonesson,"  said 
Catharine. 

That  separation  was  by  teaching  districts 
only.  The  other  47  years  of  Catharine's  ca- 
reer were  spent  in  various  schools  through- 
out Gloucester  Township.  She  has  been 
teaching  reading  at  the  Blenheim  School  on 
Taranto  Road  the  past  four  years. 

Rachel,  kindergarten  teacher  and  principal 
of  the  school,  has  been  there  the  entire  48 
years. 

The  sisters,  who  will  be  67  in  April,  have 
been  living  In  the  same  house  where  they 
were  born  at  1022  Grant  Ave.,  West  Colllngs- 
wood. 

Why  has  Rachel  spent  all  her  career  at  the 
Blenheim  School?  "I  love  the  people.  I'm 
teaching  my  third  generation  now." 

But  things  have  changed  in  those  years. 
When  she  first  started  at  the  Blenheim 
School,  Rachel  said,  it  was  heated  by  pot 
bellied  stoves. 
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"There  was  a  big  one  right  In  that  cemer," 
she  said,  pointing  to  the  other  side  «f  the 
classroom. 

A  water  pump  and  outhouses  weru  also 
near  the  school,  she  added. 

Rachel  and  Catharine  have  dressed  alike 
all  their  lives.  Even  the  Jewelry  they  wear 
matches.  "Thats  the  way  we  were  raised," 
Catharine  explained. 

Neither  woman  ever  married.  "Our  mother 
said  if  we  found  someone  as  good  as  our 
father  she  would  give  \is  up,"  said  Catharine. 
"It  would  have  to  be  someone  awfully  close 
to  separate  us. 

"We  leave  together  and  come  home  to- 
gether." she  said,  Catharine  was  the  only 
one  who  learned  how  to  drive  a  car  because 
"we  always  thought  we  would  be  together." 
Educational  trends  have  come  a  long  way 
since  the  Flemming  sisters  started  their 
careers,  but  Catharine  said  they  have  l)een 
keeping  up  on  everything  by  "studying  the 
books." 

When  they  first  started  teaching,  Rachel 
and  Catharine  went  to  Glassboro  Normal 
School  (now  Glassboro  State  College)  for 
a  permanent  teachers  certificate  and  diploma. 

It  was  a  two-year  course  then,  Catharine 
explained,  and  they  ret\imed  to  GSC  for  two 
more  years,  receiving  their  degrees  in  1955. 

Both  educators  have  each  taken  only  one 
day  of  sick  leave  out  of  all  their  years  of 
service.  Catharine  has  224  days  of  sick  leave 
accximulated  and  Rachel  has  223. 

"We  only  hope  and  pray  we  never  have  to 
take  them,"  said  Rachel.  "We're  not  lotting 
for  sick  leave  ...  we  want  to  be  with  the 
children." 


A  DOCTOR  PROVES  A  POINT 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

of   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14,  1974 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Frank 
R.  Bondi,  one  of  our  country's  outstand- 
ing surgeons,  has  been  honored  by  the 
Greater  McKeesport.  Pa..  Jaycees  as 
the  McKeesport  community's  "Man  of 
the  Year." 

The  honor  is  richly  deserved.  Dr. 
Bondi's  professional  and  nonprofessional 
activities  are  many  and  distinguished.  He 
is  chairman  of  the  department  of  surgery 
at  McKeesport  Hospital,  a  regional  insti- 
tution. He  also  is  a  past  president  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society  and  remains 
very  active  in  the  affairs  of  this  great 
national  organization. 

To  me,  as  a  member  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  of  this  Congress, 
Dr.  Bondi's  work  in  the  field  of  student 
help  has  special  interest.  He  was  a 
founder,  and  has  served  as  chairman 
from  the  beginning  more  than  a  decade 
ago,  of  the  Elizabeth  Forward  student 
aid  fund  which  serves  worthy  high  school 
graduates  who  are  in  need  of  loans  to 
further  their  educations. 

The  fund  has  been  created  vmder  Dr. 
Bondi's  guidance  through  contributions 
of  residents  and  businesses  of  Elizabeth 
Township,  Elizabeth  Borough,  and  For- 
ward Township,  the  three  components  of 
the  Elizabeth  Forward  School  District  of 
western  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Bondi  lives  in 
Elizabeth  Township.  Help  of  local  foun- 
dations has  been  obtained. 

Over  the  years,  the  fund  has  grown 
steadily  through  annual  solicitations  and 
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now  has  assets  of  around  $60,00i.  most 


yoiing 
:hools. 


of  which  are  loans  outstanding  U 
people  In  college  or  technical 
These  loans  are  granted  interest  ifee  un 
til  2  years  after  the  borrower's  educa- 
tional program  is  completed;  th<  6  per- 
cent is  charged  until  the  locm  is  j  sdd  off. 

The  fund  has  been  one  of  the  m  st  suc- 
cessful of  this  kind  in  the  country  Loans 
are  paid  back  on  regiilar  schedu  e,  thus 
creating  a  revolving  fund  which  5  help- 
ing more  and  more  students  evei  f  year. 
It  is  the  pride  of  Dr.  Bondl  and  Y  s  fund 
associates  that  every  worthy  ai  ilicant 
has  received  some  measure  of  ass  >tance. 

In  this  age  in  which  we  have  lecome 
accustomed  to  turning  to  govemi  lent  to 
solve  our  problems,  Dr.  Bond!  anc  his  ef- 
forts in  the  Elizabeth  Forward  pistrlct 
are  inspiring.  The  success  of  the  t  d  fund 
shows  that  the  spirit  of  local  and  jrivate 
response  to  our  social  problem^  is  far 
from  dead  and  that,  under  good  leader- 
ship, still  can  work  wonders.  Asaost  a 
himdred  young  people  so  far  hafe  been 
aided  by  Dr.  Bondi's  organization* 

In  honoring  Dr.  Bondl  as  "M; 
Year",  the  Jaycees  have  paid 
part,  I  believe,  to  the  propositi 
government,  though  bearing  h 
sponsibilities  in  education  and  0 
deavors  in  this  Nation,  need 
should  not,  carry  the  entire  loadi  There 
stiU  is  a  role  to  be  played  locall^  as  Dr. 
Bondi  and  the  fellow  fund  memaers  are 
demonstrating  with  their  studmt  aid 
programs.  % 


AMERICAN  INDUSTRY  IS  FOllGET- 
TING  THE  GREATEST  CONSUMER 
MARKET  IN  THE  WORLQ— THE 
UNITED  STATES  I 


I 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICi 

or  LOmSIAMA  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA' 
Thursday,  March  14.  1974^ 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday's 
announcement  that  Motorola,  Idc..  has 
been  purchased  by  Matsushita  of  Japan, 
should  serve  as  a  reminder  to  Anglican 
market-seeking  industrialists  tli^t  the 
world's  greatest  market  is  still  theiAmer- 
Ican  people  right  here  in  the  jpnited 
States.  t 

Political  manipulations  such  asideval- 
uatlon  of  the  dollar,  world  trade  pro- 
grams, and  the  pending  move  toiadopt 
the  metric  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures are  all  promoted  as  necessary  for 
American  industry  to  compete  on  the 
world  market.  Yet,  the  rest  of  the  ivorld 
is  well  aware  that,  in  spite  of  our  domes- 
tic problems,  Americans  are  still  the'No.  1 
consumers  and  the  target  market  of  for- 
eign industrialists.  il 

In  fact,  we  have  encouraged  so  much 
foreign  capital  to  come  into  the  Uhited 
States,  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
now  wants  Congress  to  adopt  nolidis- 
criminatory,  "equahty  of  treatmentTleg- 
islation  so  that  all  foreign  banks  in  the 
United  States  would  be  subject  to  Federal 
Reserve  requirements  and  FDIC  insur- 
ance on  deposits.  They  would  also  have 
access  to  the  Fed's  discount  windo\ 

While  American  industrialists  ardbusy 
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touring  the  world  to  make  a  fast  buck. 

the  foreign  Interests  are  capturing  the 

American  oonsimier  market. 

Several  related  newsclippings  follow: 

(From  the  Washington  Star-News, 

Mar.  13.  1974] 

JAPANESX   FtRM   TO   BXTT   MOTOaOLA  TV 
BiTSINESS 

New  York. — Motorola,  Inc.,  and  Matsu- 
shita Electric  Industrial  Co..  Ltd.,  of  Japan 
said  they  agreed  in  principle  for  the  purchase 
for  an  undlscloeed  amount  of  cash  of  Motor- 
ola's home  television  receiver  business  by 
Matsushita. 

Subject  to  final  approval  of  the  contract 
terms  by  the  boards  of  the  respective  com- 
panies and  to  consideration  and  approval  by 
pertinent  Japanese  governmental  agencies, 
the  parties  contemplate  closing  the  transac- 
tion in  late  AprU. 

The  transaction,  originally  proposed  by 
Motorola.  Includes  the  purchase  of  Motorola's 
television  production  facilities  at  Franklin 
Park.  Pontlac  and  Qulncy,  HI.,  the  leased  as- 
sembly plant  in  Markham,  Ontario,  and  re- 
lated inventories  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Motorola  will  continue  to  operate  the 
Qulncy  plant  for  two  years  before  owner- 
ship paaaes. 

Mataustaita  is  contemplating  continuing 
the  Motorola  oi>erations  through  a  separate 
company  and  to  market  its  products  under 
the  "Quasar"  brand.  No  change  is  contem- 
plated in  the  present  Motorola  distribution 
system. 

The  new  company,  to  be  named  Quasar 
Electronics  Corp.,  will  also  fulfill  Motorola's 
consumer  product  warranty  obligations  and 
will  have  replacement  parts  available  for  an 
extended  period  of  time. 

It  is  anticipated  that  all  the  personnel  in- 
volved. Including  management,  will  be  em- 
ployed at  their  present  Job  levels,  with  the 
same  seniority,  salary  levels  and  fringe  bene- 
fite. 

U.S.  PtracHAsiNC  Powkr  Caixxo  World's 
Bbst 

Nkw  York. — In  spite  of  the  high  rate  of 
domestic  inflation,  American  salaries  still 
have  the  highest  purchasing  power  in  the 
world,  the  Union  Bank  of  Switzerland  re- 
ports in  a  booklet  entitled  "Prices  and  Earn- 
ings Around  the  World." 

A  New  Yorker  must  work  79  hours  to  pay 
rent  in  a  modem  four-ro<Kn  apartment.  In 
Paris,  a  French  worker  would  have  to  toU 
351  hours  to  pay  for  a  similar  apartment. 

In  only  one  respect  is  the  real  cost  of  liv- 
ing in  terms  of  wages  earned  higher  in  the 
United  States  than  elsewhere,  the  Swiss  bank 
said — restaurant  prices.  A  meal  that  costs 
$10.20  in  New  York  might  cost  as  little  as 
91.16  in  Bombay,  but  a  teacher  In  Bombay 
earns  only  (684  a  year. 

But  foods  to  take  home  are  still  cheaper 
in  the  United  States  than  in  most  coun- 
tries. The  bank  cited  the  %2  a  pound  price 
of  butter  in  Switzerland,  famo\is  for  its 
dairy  herds  and  $7  a  pound  for  beef  In  Tokyo 
as  examples.  But  prices  per  se  can  be  mislead- 
ing. 

Nevertheless,  after  studying  more  than  6,- 
500  price-wage  comparisons  in  37  cities  of 
the  world,  the  Swiss  bank  concluded  that 
Americans  still  get  the  best  buys  over-all. 
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Fed  Untt  Drafts  Foreign  Bank  Cttrbs 
A  committee  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  drafted  proposed  legislation  which  would 
place  new  restrictions  on  the  operations  of 
foreign  banks  within  the  United  States. 

The  aim  of  the  legislation,  according  to 
the  panel's  tentative  outline,  would  be  to 
provide  for  "equality  of  treatment"  of  for- 
eign and  domestic  btuiks  and  to  bring  the 
foreign  banks  under  the  "purview"  of  the 


Fed  "in  order  to  promote  the  efficiency  of 
monetary  policy." 

The  draft  proposals  are  tentative  and  un- 
official at  this  point,  a  Fed  spokesman  said. 
He  stressed  that  the  board  hasn't  taken  any 
final  action  or  sent  any  legislation  to  Con- 
gress. 

All  foreign  banks  would  be  limited  in  op- 
erations to  a  single  state,  as  are  domestic 
banks.  Foreign  banks  could  operate  non- 
banking  subsidiaries  in  the  same  way  as  do- 
mestic bank  holding  companies,  but  owner- 
ship of  securities  affiliates  would  be  pre- 
cluded." 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  would  be 
empowered  to  charter  national  banks  by  for- 
eigners without  any  requirement  that  the 
directors  be  U.S.  citizens.  The  draft  states 
that  this  alternative  to  state  chartering 
"would  make  possible  the  operations  of  for- 
eign banks  in  states  presently  closed  to  them 
under  state  statues." 

AU  foreign  banks  would  be  required  to  be- 
come members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem and  would  thus  be  subject  to  the  same 
reserve  requiremente  as  domestic  banks  and 
would  have  access  to  the  Fed's  discount  win- 
dow. 

Foreign  banks  would  be  required  to  obtain 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  in- 
surance on  deposits. 

Foreign  banks  would  be  permitted  to  op- 
erate so-called  Edge  Act  corporations  or  sub- 
sidiaries to  conduct  international  loan  and 
deposit  business  in  the  same  way  as  domes- 
tic banks. 

The  proposed  ban  on  multlstate  operations 
and  certain  activities  such  as  brokerage  and 
underwriting  would  apply  to  aU  offices  and 
operations  of  foreign  banks  established  after 
the  date  of  introduction  of  the  bUl  into 
Congress. 

The  committee  suggested  that  existing 
multlstate  banking  operations  could  be 
brought  into  conformity  with  the  law  "with- 
in a  specified  period  of  time"  or  the  law  could 
apply  only  to  future  expansion  of  foreign 
bank  operations. 

The  full  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  const- 
derlng  these  tentative  proposals  and  is  ex- 
pected to  make  a  final  decision  within  a 
matter  of  weeks. 


OUR  JUSTICE  TODAY 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 


or  KENTUCKY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  14.  1974 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  the  following  item  provides  inter- 
esting insight  into  one  aspect  of  Justice 
in  our  Nation  today: 

Sorr  Judges  Make  Hardened  Criminals 

Much  too  much  sympathy  is  wasted  in  this 
country  on  criminals;  and  there  is  far.  far 
too  little  concern  for  the  victims  they  mur- 
der, rob,  rape,  beat  and  bum.  Almost  every 
day  you  read  about  some  vicious  human, 
freed  on  a  ridiculous  technicality,  or  turned 
loose  after  serving  only  a  fraction  of  his  sen- 
tence. And  then  the  awful  sequel — another 
victim  of  the  same  criminal  who  should  not 
have  been  free  to  murder  and  burn  and  rob 
again. 

For  too  many  years  the  trend  In  this  na- 
tion has  been  to  permissiveness  without 
punishment — too  much  ease  and  too  little 
responsibility. 

This  country  still  belongs  to  those  people 
who  worked  to  build  It,  not  to  the  shiftless 
who  contribute  nothing  yet  demand  they  be 
taken  care  of.  It  is  high  time  the  men  and 
women  who  do  the  work  and  pay  the  taxes 
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and  carry  the  responsibility  said  a  loud  "no" 
to  those  who  are  destroying  the  decency  and 
dignity  and  future  of  America. 


SALUTE  TO  THE  COMMUNITY 
SERVICE  OP  THE  LADIES  AUXIL- 
IARY OP  THE  TORRANCE.  CALIF., 
FIRE  DEPARTMENT 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  califoiinia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14,  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  most  of  us  rec- 
ognize that  the  strength  of  a  city  lies 
in  the  hearts  of  its  citizens.  Torrance, 
Calif.,  is  such  a  great  city  because  of 
civic-minded  groups  like  the  ladies 
auxiliary  of  the  Torrance  Fire  Depart- 
ment. 

These  benevolent  women  have  gen- 
erously given  their  time  and  talents  to 
contribute  to  the  benefit  of  less  fortu- 
nate citizens. 

The  idea  for  the  organization  origi- 
nated 22  years  ago  with  Mrs.  Maxine 
Flagg  when  she  attended  the  1952  Cali- 
fornia State  Firemen's  Association  Con- 
vention with  her  delegate  husband,  Ray. 
She  participated  in  State-level  auxiliary 
meetings  and  became  enthused  about 
starting  an  auxiliary  in  Torrance.  When 
she  returned  home  from  the  convention 
she  discussed  the  idea  with  the  then 
chief,  J.  J.  Benner,  who  gave  his  approval 
to  establish  the  auxiUary. 

Throughout  the  years  this  fine  organi- 
zation has  done  much  to  make  Torrance 
such  a  great  place  to  live.  Among  the 
departmenttd  projects  which  this  aux- 
iliary has  established  are : 

The  burned-out  family  fimd  to  help 
victims  of  home  or  apartment  fires  in 
their  moment  of  crisis  and  despair; 

The  establishment  of  a  mobile  canteen 
to  take  food,  coffee,  and  dry  clothing  to 
large  fires  which  bum  for  extended 
periods; 

The  widow's  fund  to  give  financial  as- 
sistcmce  to  the  widow  of  a  fireman,  either 
active  or  retired,  upon  his  death; 

Service  as  hostesses  for  fire  depart- 
ment functions. 

In  the  area  of  community  involvement, 
the  ladles  auxiliary  has  established  a 
needy  family  fund  which  provides  food, 
clothing,  birthday,  and  Christmas  gifts 
to  three  needy  Torrance  families.  In  ad- 
dition, necessities  are  provided  through- 
out the  year.  And,  in  conjunction  with 
the  firefighters  local,  the  auxiliary  has 
maintained  a  refreshment  booth  at  the 
annual  City  of  Torrance  Bicycle  Rodeo. 
Proceeds  are  used  to  purchase  savings 
bonds  that  are  then  awarded  to  the  inin- 
ner-up  winners  of  the  rodeo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  22,  the  ladies 
auxiliary  will  hold  their  second  annual 
spaghetti  dinner  at  the  Torrance  Recrea- 
tion Center.  This  event  is  open  to  the 
public  and  its  proceeds  will  be  donated 
to  the  bum  care  unit  at  Torrance  Me- 
morial Hospital  for  the  purchase  of 
needed  equipment. 

Torrance  Memorial  Hospital  presently 
has  the  only  unit  of  its  kind  in  the  South 
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Bay  and  Southwest  Los  Angeles  area. 
The  first  aimual  dinner,  held  last  year, 
raised  over  a  thousand  dollars  with  which 
an  Apollo  heat  shield  was  purchased  for 
the  benefit  of  improved  care  for  burn 
patients. 

I  am  confident  that  with  the  excellent 
leadership  of  Pam  Goins,  president;  Mar- 
garet Spaan,  first  vice  president;  Gwen 
Meyers,  second  vice  president;  Cheryl 
Wiener,  secretary;  and  Barbara  Smith, 
treasurer,  these  women  will  continue  to 
live  up  to  their  philosophy  of  upholding 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
fostering  and  perpetuating  a  spirit  of 
sisterhood  and  fraternal  friendship 
among  the  families  of  the  Torrance  Fire 
Department,  and  assisting  and  upholding 
the  integrity  of  the  department. 
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PAUL  THAYER— LTV  DYNAMIC 
LEADER 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  14,  1974 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  Dallas,  we  have  been  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing great  leadership.  One  of  the  most 
outstanding  business  leaders  in  the  Na- 
tion is  Paul  Thayer,  who  is  president  of 
Ling-Temco-Vought.  Last  year  he  was 
named  as  one  of  the  10  outstanding  cor- 
porate leaders  in  America. 

Frsmk  Langston  Just  wrote  an  Inter- 
esting article  in  the  Dallas  Times  Herald 
about  Paul  Thayer.  Here  is  a  concise 
summary  of  a  great  man's  insight: 
Thater,  an  Advocate  of  Less  Control 
(By  Frank  Langston) 

The  man  who  took  a  company  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy  and  in  three  and  a  half 
years  has  made  it  a  going  and  profitable 
concern  is  apprehensive  of  the  changes  he 
sees  surrounding  him. 

Paul  Thayer,  LTV  board  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer,  isn't  worried  about 
changes  in  bis  own  firm,  most  of  which  have 
been  carefuUy  calculated  for  streamlining 
and  improvement.  He  is  concerned,  however, 
about  the  economic  and  political  changes 
throughout  the  country. 

"In  recent  years  the  biggest  change  we  have 
faced  In  America  is  the  Increasing  role  of 
government  in  the  affairs  of  individuals  and 
corporations,"  he  said  as  he  talked  about 
government,  industry,  technology  and  com- 
munity efforts  from  his  office  in  LTV  Tower. 

Many  persons  are  inclined  to  associate  LTV 
with  the  aerospace  industry.  ActuaUy,  it  is 
only  one  of  the  multi-industry  firm's  activi- 
ties. 

The  other  two  major  subsidiaries  are  Wil- 
son &  Co.,  Inc.  (foods)  and  Jones  &  Laughlln 
Steel  Corp. 

Thayer  believes  regtUatory  controls  are  a 
big  factor,  and  a  big  problem,  in  both  the 
food  and  steel  Industries. 

"It  is  the  very  nature  of  bureaucracy  to 
perpetuate  itself."  he  pointed  out.  "Most  bu- 
reaucrats feel  that  size — in  terms  of  people 
and  budget — is  analogous  with  power. 

"The  typical  bureaucratic  approach  is  to 
overkUl  a  problem.  This  throttles  the  rest 
of  the  economy  to  function  in  an  efficient 
manner." 

Thayer  has  moved  through  the  ranks  of 
corporate  business  and  finance  to  his  present 
position.  Before  succeeding  James  J.  Ling 
as  tiing-Tempco-Vought's  chief  executive  of- 


ficer in  July  1970.  he  served  as  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  LTV  Aerospace  Corp.. 
guiding  it  through  one  of  its  most  troubled 
periods  in  history  to  its  present  profitable 
status. 

His  aviation  career,  spanning  30  years,  in- 
cludes a  stint  as  a  World  War  II  Navy  fighter 
pUot;  a  production  test  pilot  and  later  chief 
experimental  test  pilot  for  Chance  Vought 
Aircraft; 

The  merger  between  Chance  Vought  and 
Ling-Tempco  Electronics  Inc.  set  in  motion 
his  elevation  to  president  of  Chance  Vought 
and  a  director  of  the  parent  company.  In 
1964  he  became  executive  vice  president  of 
LTV  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  made 
president  of  LTV  Aerospace  Corp. 

Thayer  blames  the  current  fiscal  dilemma 
on  the  government's  attempt  to  control  In- 
fiation  some  time  ago  "but  refused  to  take 
the  lid  off  and  built  up  many  conflicting 
pressures  which  have  to  be  released."  Ignor- 
ing the  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  caused 
many  imbalances  and  shortages.  Thayer  com- 
mented, increasing  lead  times  by  many 
months  and  directly  preventing  growth. 

The  fuel  and  steel  problem  has  a  negative 
impact  hard  to  measure. 

J&L  is  up  to  its  capacity  in  the  production 
of  steel  for  petroleum  and  wUl  ship  between 
500.000  to  600,000  tons  of  oU  country  goods 
this  year,  he  said.  There  is  no  way  to  increase 
its  capacity  without  capital. 

"We  were  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  in 
1970."  he  said.  "Since  then  we  have  received 
tremendous  support  from  the  people  of  Dal- 
las, assisting  where  they  could,  even  if  the; 
weren't  stockholders."  he  said.  "Without 
their  help  it  would  have  been  a  lot  tougher." 


11500  BANANAS  ON  PIKE'S  PEAK 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF  CALIFOUnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  14.  1974 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  you 
want  to  dig  a  little  coal  to  he^  this 
energy-short  Nation?  Well,  HJl.  11500 
might  let  you  dig  a  little  of  it,  dam  little, 
but  by  the  time  you  get  a  license  to  dig 
it,  you  may  be  too  old  and  out  of  the 
mood  to  do  so. 

In  the  guise  of  regulating  strip  min- 
ing, rabid  environmentalists  have  turned 
H.R.  11500  into  an  administrative  night- 
mare aimed  to  drive  surface  mining  from 
the  face  of  the  Earth.  And,  if  you  think 
that  is  good,  you  will  love  freezing  in 
the  dark. 

Under  H.R.  11500  a  surfswie  coal  mine 
operator  can  find  himself  involved  in 
pubUc  hearings  on  at  least  five  different 
occasions — when  he  seeks  a  mining  per- 
mit, or  a  renewal,  or  amendment,  or  an 
exception  from  a  return  to  original  con- 
tour, or  a  release  of  reclaimed  land  from 
band. 

Of  course,  all  these  hearings  can  occur 
even  if  he  does  everything  strictly  right 
and  legal  and  every  one  of  them  can  re- 
sult in  endless  appesds  to  the  courts  im- 
der  provisiMi  inviting  harassing  citizen 
suits  by  environmental  diletantes. 

All  this  makes  as  much  sense  as  trying 
to  grow  bananas  on  Pike's  Peak. 

Let  us  pass  sensible  laws  to  dig  coal 
and  regulate  the  way  it  is  done  so  the 
environment  is  respected.  HJl.  11500  is 
a  full  employment  bill  for  lawyers.  It 
Is  antienergy. 
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t-       VOTER  REGISTRATION  |CT 

HON.  RoTaTtAYU^ 

OF   NORTH   CABOLINA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENT. 

Thursdav.  March  14.  19 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carol 
Speaker,  I  desire  to  express  con 
strong  opposition  in  regard  to  a 
Voter  Registration  Act  which 
approved  by  the  Senate  and  by 
Administration    Committee.     . 
nounced  purpose  of  this  legisla 
increase  voter  registration  by 
registration  by  mail,  using  a  pc, 
be  delivered  to  every  househol. 
United  States  by  the  Postal  Se 
least  once  every  2  years. 

The  bill  provides  for  registri 
mail  for  Federal  elections  only 
the  States  are  encouraged  to 
Federal  system.  If  a  voter's  State! 
adopt  postcard  registration  for 
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tions,  he  would  have  to  comply  with  two 
registration  procedures — one  for  jfederal 
elections  and  another  for  State  aQd  local 
elections — which  would  produce  Admin- 
istrative chaos.  jl 

North  Carolina,  like  most  otheiistates, 
has    accomplished    unprecedented    so- 
phistications in  the  electoral  prodlss.  We 
now  have  full-time  registration!  avail- 
able in  all  elections. on  a  dailr  basis 
through  every  year.  The  postcaid  type 
of  registration  will  wreck  the  perfianent 
loose-leaf  system  now  in  effect  i 
county  in  my  home  State  of  No 
lina.  At  present,  when  a  voteri 
from  one  precinct  in  a  county  to  ' 
precinct,  the  voter  informs  the 
Board  of  Elections  and  all  recoru. 
county  office  are  corrected.  This 
true  if  the  voter  moves  from  one 
in  the  State  to  another  county 
registers  in  the  new  county,  hefis  re- 
quired to  fill  out  a  cancellation  ol  regis- 
tration form  which  is  sent  to  hjfe  pre- 
vious county  board  of  elections  md  his 
name    is    removed    from    that   Srstem 
Without  being  able  to  personall^^ques 
tion  a  registrant,  it  will  be  almost 
sible  to  get  and   give   all   info, 
needed  to  insure  the  voter's  right 
vote.  Each    county  board  of  el 
receives  copies  of  all  death  certifli 
those  of  voting  age  and   each 
names  of  those  who  have  died 
moved  from  the  list  of  eligible  vo._ 
records  are  kept  as  current  as  poss; 
I  would  like  to  quote  from  a 
written  to  me  by  Mrs.  Lenoir  Swi 
executive  secretary  of  Bimcombe 
Board  of  Elections,  Asheville,  N.C. , 
Swicegood  has  devoted  most  of  hei^l 
f essional  life  to  upgradite  the  eli 
process  and  endeavoring  Si  build  ;. 
confidence  in  the  efficiency  and  ho 
of  the  system. 
Mrs.  Swicegood  states: 
Ratber  than  being  of  assistance  to 
I  am  convinced  from  experience  tbat 
only  add  to  ttoelr  confusion  and  will  rt. 
their  having  to  contact  election  boards 
s&^h  things  as  how  to  mi  out  the 
the  board  receive  the  card,  where  wll 
go  to  vote,  and  other  questions  too  nu 
to   mention.    The   proposed    changes    ijrould 
eliminate  the  safeguards  that  have  beitn  ao 
painstakingly  fought  for  to  protect  Koters 
from  fraud,  in  an  effort  to  make  votingj|con- 
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venlent  for  a  few,  they  are  endangering  the 
right*  of  the  many. 

The  combination  of  ncoinotarized  post- 
card registration  and  absentee  ballots 
appears  to  be  tailored  for  fraudulent 
elections.  Cards  could  be  filled  out  with 
fictitious  names  and  addresses.  Prank- 
sters could  obtain  hundreds  of  postcards 
and  raise  havoc  with  the  registration 
system. 

The  proposal  would  take  the  time-hon- 
ored responsibility  of  voter  registration 
from  the  States  and  give  it  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  thereby  establishing 
another  Federal  bureaucracy  for  the  tax- 
payers to  finance.  It  would  give  the  Bu- 
reau of  Census,  already  known  for  un- 
believable miscalculations  in  its  main 
area  of  responsibility,  and  the  Postal 
Service,  now  a  daily  problem  for  all  busi- 
ness and  service  establishments  using  its 
facilities,  the  authority  for  dealing  with 
what  can  be  described  as  the  last  true 
freedom  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Alex  K.  Brock,  director  of  elec- 
tions. State  of  North  Carolina,  in  a  letter 
to  me  stated: 

We  urge  you  to  assist  us  in  putting  into 
prefer  perspective  the  real  cancer  In  our  elec- 
tion process.  The  true  weakness  Is  apathy, 
the  failure  of  persons  who  are  registered  to 
exercise  their  right  to  vote.  We  submit  that 
simply  registering  more  people  by  lottery 
tactics  does  nothing  to  Improve  the  problem 
Only  after  we  have  attained  a  continuing 
turnout  of  80-00%  of  our  registered  voters 
should  we  attempt  to  go  out  and  pull  people 
out  of  the  woodwork  to  simply  All  up  space 
on  the  registration  books.  In  North  Carolina 
our  priority  project  Is  to  Increase  voter  par- 
ticipation Hrst,  then  design  programs  to  flush 
out  other  prospective  voters. 
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less  funds  under  title  I  In  fiscal  year  1975 
than  it  did  In  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

In  order  to  determine  the  costs  of  this 
amendment,  we  have  requested  the  Con- 
gressional Reference  Service  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  to  run  a  printout 
However,  preliminary  estimates  from 
several  sources  set  the  cost  at  a  figure 
between  $50  and  $60  milUon  for  next 
year. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  follows: 

On  page  48,  line  10,  strike  out  "Bb'  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "lOO". 


EXECUTIVE  PRTVILEGB— REPORT 
NO.  1  FROM  GEORGE  WASHING- 
TON TO  1860 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 


Since  the  mechanics  of  elections  must 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
trained  in  election  laws  and  who  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  public  for  seeing  that 
elections  are  conducted  properly,  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  Postcard  Voter  Registra- 
Uon  Act  wUl  never  be  placed  on  the 
House  Calendar  for  consideration  and 
that  if  it  Is  placed  on  the  Calendar  that 
it  will  be  thoroughly  defeated. 


OFFERS  AMENDMENT  TO  AID 
STATES  FINANCIALLY 


r 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or   NKW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVIS 

Thursday,  March  14,  1974 
Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 963.  the  rule  providing  for  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  69,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendments  of 
1974,  I  am  today  announcing  my  inten- 
tion to  offer  an  amendment,  the  text  of 
which  I  am  Inserting  in  the  Rscobd. 

My  amendment  to  tiUe  I  is  a  simple 
one,  but  one  which  will  do  much  to  aid 
those  States,  such  as  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  which  wiU  lose  millions  of  dol- 
lars under  the  newly  proposed  title  I 
formula  in  H.R.  69.  My  amendment  pro- 
vides for  100-percent  hold-harmless 
for  local  educational  agencies,  so  that  no 
LEA  in  the  United  States  may  receive 


or  Mtssotrai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14,  1974 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is 
the  doctrine  of  Executive  privilege? 

Executive  prlvUege  refers  to  the  right  of 
the  Executive  to  withhold  Information  from 
others.  It  Is  most  frequently  thought  of  In 
the  context  of  withholding  information  from 
the  Congress.  The  prlvUege  has  been  asserted 
dlrecOy  by  the  President  to  prevent  infor- 
mation In  the  form  of  documents  from  be- 
ing disclosed  or  on  belialf  of  individuals 
within  the  executive  branch  to  prevent  them 
from  testifying  or  being  questioned.  The 
privilege  has  also  been  asserted  by  other 
members  of  the  executive  branch  on  behalf 
of  themselves  or  subordinates. 

Executive  prlvUege  has  also  been  referred 
to  as  executive  Immunity  or  executive 
secrecy,  although  It  Is  not  entirely  clear 
whether  the  users  of  these  other  expressions 
have  In  all  cases  Intended  the  same  meaning 
as  executive  privilege.  The  evidentiary  priv- 
ilege of  the  Executive  to  withhold  docu- 
ments In  Judicial  proceedings  Involving  pri- 
vate parties  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
doctrine  of  executive  prlvUege.  Nevertheless, 
the  reasons  underlying  the  rule  of  evldentl- 
ary  prlvUege  may  be  useful  in  eatablishlng 
the  scope  of  executive  privilege  since  they 
raise  analogous  (albeit  perhaps  of  different 
magnitude)  problems  and  considerations  for 
the  courts  In  determining  whether  Informa- 
tion In  the  control  of  the  Executive  should 
bo  revealed  to  the  public.  (Prom  a  memo- 
randum prepared  in  1971  for  Senator  Steven- 
son.) 

MM.  PaXSISKNTS     lTa»-18S« 
WASHIKOTON— 17*a— «T.    CIMWL    EXPEDITION 

A  House  committee,  which  had  been 
appointed  to  investigate  the  failure  of 
the  St.  Clair  expedition,  requested  vari- 
ous documents  from  the  Secretary  of 
War.  President  Washington  called  a 
Cabinet  meeting  to  discuss  the  request. 
The  first  meeting  adjourned  with  no  con- 
clusion. A  second  meeting  was  held. 

Thomas  Jefferson  took  notes  of  these 
meetings.  It  has  never  been  proven  that 
his  notes  were  made  known  to  Congress 
or  that  Washington  publicly  asserted  a 
plenary  jwwer  to  withhold  information 
from  Congress.  At  the  second  meeting 
Jefferson  noted  that  the  conferees  were: 

Of  one  mind  I.  that  the  house  was  an  In- 
quest, therefore  might  Institute  Inquiries.  2. 
that  they  might  call  for  papers,  generally.  3. 
that  the  Executive  ought  to  communicate 
such  papers  as  the  public  good  would  per- 
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mlt  and  ought  to  refuse  those  the  disclosure 
of  which  would  InjTire  the  public.  .  . 

This  note  has  produced  conjecture  on 
both  sides  of  the  issue.  The  final  result 
of  the  whole  matter  was  that  all  of  the 
St.  Clair  documents  were  turned  over. 
The  Secretaries  of  Treasury  and  War 
both  also  testified  in  p>erson.  James  Mad- 
ison voted  for  the  investigation. 

aiXXANDKR    HAICn.TON 1792-93 

During  a  period  when  rumors 
abounded  that  Alexander  Hamilton 
would  be  investigated,  Washington 
wrote  in  a  letter: 

with  respect  to  the  fiscal  conduct  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  I  will  say  nothing: 
because  an  enquiry,  more  than  probable,  will 
be  instituted  next  session  of  Congress  into 
some  of  the  allegations  against  him;  .  .  . 
and  because  if  I  mistake  not,  be  will  seek, 
rather  than  shrink  from,  an  Investigation.  .  . 
No  one  .  .  .  wishes  more  devoutly  than  I  do 
Uiat  they  may  be  probed  to  the  bottom,  be 
the  result  that  it  wiU  — 

The  House,  sitting  as  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  debated  several  resolutions 
that  charged  Hamilton  with  grave  dere- 
lection  of  duty.  After  some  debate,  Ham- 
ilton was  acquitted  of  wrongdoing.  James 
Madison,  who  had  been  an  advocate  of 
the  resolutions,  said: 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  Secretary,  In  com- 
plying with  the  orders  of  the  House,  to  In- 
form the  House  how  the  law  had  been  exe- 
cuted ...  to  explain  his  own  conduct  .  .  . 

THE    JAT    TEEATT 1796 

During  the  storm  of  protest  over  the 
negotiations  of  the  Jay  Treaty  by  John 
Jay,  Washington  refused  to  turn  over 
materials  to  the  House  concerning  doc- 
uments, correspondence,  and  the  in- 
stroctions  issued  to  Jay.  Hamilton  and 
Jefferson  had  already  resigned  at  this 
point.  Vice  President  John  Adams  dis- 
agreed with  the  refusal — 

I  cannot  deny  the  right  of  the  House  to 
Mk  for  the  papers.  .  .  My  Ideas  are  very  high 
of  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives. . . 

Washington  had  four  reasons  for  his 
stand  on  the  Jay  issue: 

First.  The  success  of  foreign  negotia- 
tions depends  on  secrecy; 

Second.  The  Constitution  vested 
treatymaking  power  in  the  President 
and  the  Senate  which  confined  it  to  a 
small  number  of  Members; 

Third.  The  only  reason  the  House 
could  legally  ask  for  the  papers  was  on 
a  resolution  of  impeachment,  which 
there  was  not;  and 

Pour.  All  the  involved  papers  had  al- 
ready been  given  to  the  Senate. 

From  this,  it  does  not  seem  that  Wash- 
ington was  trying  to  establish  any  kind 
of  blanket  executive  privilege.  This  argu- 
ment was  rather  a  sound  one,  based  on 
the  constitutional  process  of  treatymak- 
ing. 

ACT    OF    1789 

Washington  approved  this  act  which 
directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
furnish  information  required  by  the 
Congress: 

(a)  to  make  report,  and  give  Information 
to  either  branch  of  the  legislature,  In  per- 
son or  in  writing  (as  lie  may  be  required), 
req>ecUng  all  matters  referred  to  him  by 
the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives,  or 
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which  shaU  appertain  to  his  ofiSce;  and  gen- 
erally to  perform  all  such  services  relative 
to  the  finances,  as  he  shaU  be  directed  to 
perform. 

THOMAS    JEFFERSON    AND    THE     EXnOt     INCTDENT 

The  Burr  conspiracy  brought  a  re- 
quest from  the  House  for  documents  and 
information : 

Except  such  as  he  (Jefferson)  may  deem 
the  public  welfare  to  require  not  be  dis- 
closed . . . 

Jefferson  refused,  claiming  that  in  re- 
leasing names  implicated  both  in  rumor 
and  conjecture: 

Neither  safety  nor  Justice  will  permit  the 
exposing  names.  . . 

JAMES    monhoe 

In  1823,  the  House  requested  Monroe 
to  furnish  "•  *  *  so  far  as  he  may  deem 
compatible  with  the  public  interest  any 
correspondence  •  •  •"  Involving  the  sus- 
pension of  a  naval  officer  for  miscon- 
duct. He  refused,  feeling  that  the  re- 
quired documents  *••  *  *  might  tend  to 
excite  prejudices  which  might  operate 
to  both — accuser  and  accused  *  •  *." 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  both  the 
Jefferson  and  Monroe  examples,  the 
House  itself  conferred  exemptions  of  a 
sort.  Thus,  it  is  difficult  to  state  that  if 
direct  requests  for  documents  had  been 
made,  they  too  would  have  been  refused. 

ANDREW  JACKSON 

Jackson  furnished  information  to  Con- 
gress at  times.  At  other  times  he  refused 
to  do  so.  In  1835,  he  rejected  a  Senate 
request  for  information  in  a  public  land 
fraud  scheme.  His  reasoning  was  based 
on  his  feeling  that  the  information  sup- 
plied would  be  utilized  in  secret  session 
and  this  would  deprive  a  citizen  involved 
in  the  case — Gideon  Fitz,  who  already 
had  been  removed  from  office — of  a  pub- 
lic investigation  where  he  could  confront 
his  accusers.  Note  the  similarity  between 
this  reasoning  and  that  of  Jefferson  and 
Monroe. 

Jackson's  logic  is  even  more  difficult 
to  sustain  when  one  considers  a  state- 
ment he  made  in  1834: 

Cases  may  occur  in  the  course  of  its  legis- 
lative or  executive  proceedings  in  which  It 
may  be  indispensable  to  the  proper  exercise 
of  its  powers  that  It  should  Inquire  or  decide 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  President  or  otlier 
public  oStcers,  and  In  every  case  Its  consti- 
tutional right  to  do  so  is  cheerfully  con- 
ceded  

JOHN  TTLEE 

Tyler  refused  the  House  certain  re- 
ports on  the  funds  perpetrated  upon  the 
Cherokee  Indians.  In  doing  so,  he 
claimed  no  sJosolute  right,  but  instead 
relied  on  the  evidentiary  privileges  rec- 
ognized in  judicial  proceedings  insti- 
tuted by  private  Utigants.  Using  this  he 
formed  certain  categories  of  information 
that  he  would  not  surrender.  The  House's 
responses  were: 

The  communication  of  evidence  to  a  Jury 
is  promulgation  of  It  to  the  country,  and 
the  law  so  regards  it,  and  it  is  bo  in  fact. 
Hence  the  rule  which  excludes  evidence  the 
disclosure  of  which  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  the  State.  But  this  rule 
is  applicable  only  to  the  Judicial,  and  not 
to  parliamentary  tribunals;  and  the  error 
of  the  President  consists  In  not  having  ob- 
served the  distinction  .  .  .  (Por)  parliamen- 
tary tribimals  .  .  .  may  conduct  their  investi- 
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gatlons  In  secret,  without  divulging  any  evi- 
dence which  may  be  prejudicial  to  the  state. 
In  the  administration  of  JusUce  between 
private  individuals  the  courts  wUl  not  per- 
mit that  the  public  safety  should  be  endan- 
gered by  the  production  of  evidence  having 
such  a  tendency.  But  in  parliamentary  In- 
quiries, where  the  object  Is  generally  to  In- 
vestigate abuses  in  the  administration  itself, 
and  where  such  inquiry  would  be  defeated  if 
the  chief  of  the  administration  or  his  sub- 
ordinates were  privileged  to  withhold  the 
information  or  papers  in  their  possession,  no 
such  rule  prevails.  The  cases  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent. In  the  first,  the  public  safety  requires 
that  particular  evidence  should  be  suppress- 
ed; m  the  second,  the  public  safety  requires 
that  it  should  be  disclosed. 

JAMES  K.   POLK 

Polk  refused  the  House  documents 
concerning  his  insti-ucticns  to  his  Minis- 
ter to  Mexico.  At  the  time  ex-President 
John  Quincy  Adams  was  a  Member  of  the 
House.  He  insisted  "the  House  had  the 
right  to  demand  and  receive  all  the 
papers"  concerning  the  matter. 

Polk,  like  Jackson,  seems  to  be  a  man 
of  contradiction.  In  a  message  to  the 
House  in  1846,  he  said: 

If  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the 
grand  Inquest  of  the  nation,  should  at  any 
time  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  has 
been  malversation  in  office  by  an  improper 
use  or  explication  of  pubUc  money  by  a  pub- 
lic officer,  and  should  think  proper  to  insti- 
tute an  inquiry  into  the  matter,  all  the  ar- 
chives and  papers  of-  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment, public  cr  private,  would  be  subject 
to  the  inspection  and  control  of  a  committee 
of  their  body  and  every  facility  in  the  power 
of  the  Executive  be  afforded  to  enable  them 
to  prosecute  the  Investigation. 

JAMES  BUCHANAM 

In  a  message  to  the  House  in  1860  con- 
cerning a  House  resolution  on  public 
abuses  he  stated : 

In  such  cases  inquiries  are  highly  proper 
In  themselves  and  belong  equally  in  the  Ben- 
ate  and  the  House,  as  Incident  to  their  legis- 
lative duties  and  being  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  discover  and  to  provide  the  appro- 
priate legislative  remedies  for  any  abuses 
which  may  be  ascertained  . . . 

Buchanan  did  invoke  the  privilege 
anyway  in  a  matter  concerning  alleged 
attempts  to  infiuence  congressional 
Members  through  offers  of  money  and 
patronage.  He  refused  release  of  infor- 
mation, on  the  grounds  that  only  an  im- 
peachment investigation  would  be  a 
proper  basis  for  release. 


GROSS  AMENDMEITTS 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  14,  1974 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
provisions  of  House  Resolution  963,  which 
makes  in  order  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
69,  and  which  limits  amendments  to  title 
I  to  those  printed  in  the  Cowgressional 
REcoKn  at  least  2  legislative  days  prior 
to  consideration,  I  offer  the  following 
germane  amendments: 

strike  the  necessary  number  of  words; 

Strike  the  requisite  number  of  words; 

Strike  the  next  to  the  last  word; 
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strike  the  penultimate  word; 
Strike  the  last  word; 
Strike  the  enacting  clauoe. 


I 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO 


.R.  69 


HON.  CHARLES  ROSE  I 

OF    NORTH    CAROUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKESENTA' 
Thursday,  March  14.  197 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
an  amendment  to  delete  the  pi 
nonpublic  sciiool  bypass  provisio: 
appear  in  ESEA  title  I  section  13: 
committee  bill. 

The  proposed  bypass  provis; 
ESEA  title  I  and  program  consoi 
operates  in  two  ways.  First,  it  au' 
the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educ 
make  direct  grants  to  nonpublic  schools 
in  case  wherein  State  or  local  1^  pro- 
hibit the  local  school  district  from  equi- 
tably providing  for  its  nonpublic  ifchools. 
Second,  the  Conunissioner  may  r(iadjust 
the  division  of  funds  between  thje  local 
-J  X.  ,  agency  and  the  jfrivate 
district  when  heifdeter- 
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mines  that  the  LEA  has  subst#itially 
failed  to  provide  for  the  private  |chool. 
In  both  instances,  the  CommlssioDer,  in 
effect,  is  making  a  Judgment  as  tf  what 
would  be  adequate  services  to  fulfil  what 
he  deems  to  be  the  balance  of  student 
needs  in  both  the  public  and  orivate 
schools.  We  question  whether  thd]  Com- 
missioner should  be  making  suchi  judg- 
ments since  they  presume  that  he  knows 
what  the  children  in  each  community 
should  be  learning  and  how  they  «iould 
be  taught.  But  that  presimiptlon  it  con- 
trary to  the  American  education  tradi- 
tion that  the  people  not  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  make  the  flnal  decision 
educational  goals,  direction,  an| 
means  by  which  our  children  leai 

Furthermore,  in  some  commi 
may  be  the  case  that  the  expei 
of  public  funds,  the  use  of  public 
ties,  and  the  deployment  of  publi<i  per- 
sonnel for  nonpublic  school  purpdJBes  is 
so  philosophically  unacceptable  that  a 
majority  of  the  conununlty  would  ijather 
do  without  Federal  funds  for  public  pur- 
poses than  to  see  the  kind  of  nonpublic 
school  involvement  now  being  sugfested 
for  education.  The  H.R.  69  bypas^  pro- 
vision takes  that  decision  away  f n^  the 
will  of  the  people  and  places  it  ip.  the 
hands  of  appointed  officials  in  Wajiing- 
ton,  B.C. 

Thirdly,  the  bypass  provision  ibises 
a  whole  specter  of  constitutional  Ques- 
tions which  bear  close  examination  be- 
fore enactment.  Apart  from  not  Rant- 
ing to  pass  laws  which  may  not  bel  able 
to  cut  constitutional  muster.  Members 
of  Congress,  especially  those  who  su]^port 
aid  for  nonpublic  schools,  should  con- 
sider that  the  bypass  provision  violates 
the  compromise  reached  with  the  public 
school  commimity  in  1965.  Accordingly, 
a  challenge  by  the  public  school  com- 
munity may  very  well  result  not  only  in 
rendering  the  proposed  bypass  provi- 
sions unconstitutional,  but  the  existing 
bypass  provisions  as  well — ^not  to  Inen- 
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tlon  a  challenge  to  the  child  benefit 
theory  piu^uant  to  which  nonpublic 
schools  now  participate  in  title  I  serv- 
ices. In  other  words,  by  attempting  to 
Increase  their  share,  the  nonpublic 
schools  may  wind  up  with  nothing. 
The  amendment  follows: 
Amendment  to  HJl.  69.  as  Reported 

OFFERED    BT    MR.    ROSE 

Page  49,  line  3,  strike  out  "(a)". 

Page  49,  line  11.  Insert  a  quotation  mark 
after  the  period. 

Beginning  with  line  12  on  page  49.  strike 
out  everything  down  through  Une  7  on 
page  60. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LES  ARENDS— 
A  GREAT  AMERICAN 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14,  1974 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  announcement  by  our  colleague  and 
friend,  the  genial  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, Les  Arends,  that  he  intends  to  re- 
tire from  Congress  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  present  term  in  1974  has  been  re- 
ceived with  regret. 

While  regretting  his  decision,  cer- 
tainly I  can  understand  that,  after  al- 
most 40  years'  service,  Les  wants  to  seek 
the  more  tranquil  climes  of  retirement 
"along  the  cool  sequester'd  vale  of  life," 
as  one  poet  expressed  it. 

Congressman  Arends  has  done  a  fan- 
tastic job  in  Congress,  and  at  this  point 
only  one  Congressman — Representative 
Wright  Patman.  the  dean  of  the  Con- 
gress— has  rendered  a  longer  period  of 
service. 

Les  has  been  a  Congressman's  Con- 
gressman— he  is  is  known  as  and  called 
"one  of  the  good  guys" — a  gentleman. 
He  also  is  a  people's  Congressman. 
Many  observers  In  the  gallery  have 
been  heard  to  remark  when  Les  comes 
on  the  floor  that  he  truly  looks  like  a 
Congressman  with  his  distinguished 
bearing  and  flowing  white  hair — he  has 
the  aura  of  Congress  about  him. 

Les  Arends  has  served  his  district. 
State,  and  Nation  with  great  ability  and 
effectiveness  and  distinction.  As  the  mi- 
nority whip,  certainly  he  has  served  his 
party — but  without  partisanslUp  in  his 
personal  relations  with  his  colleagues. 

I  consider  Les  Arends  one  of  the  truly 
great  Members  of  the  House.  I  have  had 
occasion  to  work  with  Les  and  have  al- 
ways foimd  him  to  be  helpful  and  coop- 
erative— while  I  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Speaker's  Patronage  and  Personnel 
Committee,  he  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Minority  Patrraiage  and  Personnel 
Committee — and  we  had  a  most  coop- 
erative relationship  as  we  assisted  in  pro- 
viding employment  for  many  young  men 
and  women  on  the  Hill. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  he  has  served  effec- 
tively and  well — he  stands  tall  as  a  great 
American  and  for  a  strong  naticmal 
defense. 

Congress  will  not  be  quite  the  same 
when  Les  Abends  leaves  these  sacred 
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precincts  for  the  last  time  as  a  Member- 
something  wiU  be  lost— but  we  wish  him 
the  very  best  of  health,  good  luck,  and 
continued  success  as  he  contemplates  his 
richly  deserved  retirement  from  public 
service. 


COLONEL  LAWLER  NAMED  CHAP- 
LAIN OP  THE  YEAR  BY  ROA 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14,  1974 
Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Col.  Ed- 
ward R.  Lawler,  a  Catholic  priest  and  an 
Air  Force  chaplain,  recently  received  the 
Chaplain  of  the  Year  award  from  the 
Reserve  Officers  Association. 

Colonel  Lawler  is  currently  chief  of  the 
Chaplain  Division,  Directorate  of  Inspec- 
tion, Air  Force  Inspection  and  Safety 
Center,  Norton  Air  Force  Base,  Calif. 

I  was  so  impressed  with  his  acceptance 
remarks  upon  receiving  this  award  that 
I  want  to  insert  them  in  the  Record  so 
that  all  may  have  the  benefit  of  his 
thoughts.  His  conunents  follow: 
Acceptance   Remarks   on   the  Occasion  op 
Receiving  the  Reserve  Officers  Associa- 
tion of  the  UNrrED  States  Award  "Chap- 
lain of  the  Year  1974" 

(By  ChapUln  Col.  Edward  R.  Lawler) 
I  am  accepting  this  award  on  behalf  on  all 
the  Chaplains  In  the  Armed  Service — Army, 
Navy  and  Air  Force — both  reserves  and.  If  you 
will  pardon  the  expression,  the  regulars  also. 
I  realize  It  Isn't  the  same  as  receiving  the 
Helsman  Trophy  for  personal  achievement, 
or  being  voted  Into  the  Baseball  HaU  of  Fame, 
or  a  Most  Valuable  Player  Award  or  an  Oscar. 
I  realize  the  award  Is  given  to  me  as  the 
representative  of  all  Chaplains  and  I  accept  It 
in  that  spirit. 

Tonight,  however,  la  one  of  those  nights 
filled  with  serendipity — ^those  happy  events 
coming  together  unexpectedly  at  the  same 
time.  It  Is  especially  pleasing  to  be  here  In  the 
presence  of  so  many  men  and  women  who 
have  served  our  country  in  various  branches 
of  the  government.  But  it  Is  even  more  pleas- 
ing to  be  bonwed  on  the  same  program  with 
Congressman  George  IiCahon  of  Texas.  For 
when  I  was  first  assigned  as  a  young  clergy- 
man from  New  York,  was  I  sent  to  a  church 
In  New  York?  No.  my  first  assignment  was  to 
a  church  in  Lubbock.  Texas  In  Congressman 
Mahon's  district.  Six  years  later  when  I  was 
appointed  a  Chaplain  in  the  Air  Force,  my 
first  base  of  assignment  was  in  Big  Spring, 
Texas.  I  checked  with  Mr.  Mahon's  staff  and 
they  tell  me  in  1952,  Big  Spring  was  In  Con- 
gressman Mahon's  district.  So  you  have  been 
sort  of  a  godfather  to  me.  Sir.  But  perhi^)8 
that  word  has  less  than  an  acceptable  mean- 
ing these  dajre.  so  maybe  it  is  better  if  I  just 
say,  "Howdy  Podnerl" 

In  addition  to  all  these  nice  coincidences, 
my  commission  as  an  officer  In  the  Air  Force 
was  granted  by  President  Harry  Truman,  the 
founder  of  our  Reserve  Officers  Association. 
Also,  it  is  a  very  happy  happening  that  I.  as 
an  Air  Force  Chaplain,  am  receiving  this 
award  tonight  because  this  year  marks  the 
26th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Air  Force  Chaplaincy. 

Some  may  wonder  what  a  clergyman  Is 
doing  associated  with  those  who  make  war. 
A  clergyman  is  supposed  to  speak  the  words 
of  the  Lord.  The  Psalmist  says,  "Let  me  hear 
the  words  of  the  Lord:  Are  they  not  words  of 
peace."  (Psalm  86:08)  Of  course  they  are! 
But  In  speaking  words  of  peace,  we  must 
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speak  them  In  the  midst  of  reality.  Man  is 
not  really  too  expert  at  peace.  Even  the 
Bible  mentions  sc«ne  sort  of  battle  line  be- 
tween the  angels.  So  peace  is  difficult  to 
come  by  between  creatures.  President  Tru- 
man once  said: 

"We  must  not  fall  victim  to  the  .  .  .  propa- 
ganda that  peace  can  be  obtained  solely  by 
wanting  peace.  This  theory  Is  advanced  In 
the  hope  that  It  wUl  deceive  our  people  and 
that  we  will  then  permit  our  strength  to 
dwindle  because  of  the  false  belief  that  all 
Is  well  In  the  world." 

Facing  the  reality  that  all  Is  not  well  in 
the  world  helps  a  clergyman  to  talk  of  peace 
with  honesty  and  to  recognize  that  man  must 
be  reminded  often  of  the  moral  strengths 
that  will  enable  him  to  work  hard  to  obtain 
and  retain  peace. 

A  clergyman  ministering  to  the  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  has  many  <^portunlties 
to  remind  mUltary  people  of  the  sentiments 
of  President  Truman's  Ideas.  (As  you  can 
tell,  President  Truman  was  one  of  my  favorite 
people.)  He  said: 

"The  same  moral  principles  that  underlie 
otir  national  life  govern  o\ir  relations  with  all 
other  nations  and  peoples  of  the  world.  V?e 
have  built  our  own  nation  not  by  trying  to 
wipe  out  differences  In  religion  or  in  tradi- 
tion or  in  customs  among  us,  not  by  attempt- 
ing to  conceal  our  political  and  economic 
conflicts,  but  Instead  by  holding  to  a  belief 
which  rises  above  all  differences  and  con- 
flicts. That  belief  is  that  all  men  are  equal 
before  God.  Wltti  this  belief  In  our  hearts, 
we  can  achieve  unity  without  eliminating 
differences,  we  can  advance  the  common 
welfare  without  harming  the  dissenting 
minority.  Just  as  that  belief  has  enabled  us 
to  build  a  great  nation,  so  It  can  serve  as  the 
foundation  at  world  peace." 

And  the  Constitution  of  UNESCO  says 
very  well: 

"Since  wars  begin  In  the  minds  of  men  It 
Is  In  the  minds  of  men  that  the  defenses  of 
peace  must  be  constructed." 

A  clergyman  serving  in  the  military  forces 
Is  able  to  speak  to  and  reach  the  minds  of 
men  who  wage  wars  and  to  remind  them  that 
their  final  goal  is  to  bring  peace.  Adial 
Stevenson  once  put  It: 

"...  let  lis  dream  of  a  world  in  which  all 
(tatee.  great  and  small,  work  together  for  the 
peaceful  flowering  of  the  republic  of  man." 

It  Is  these  Ideas  of  world  peace  that  a 
Chi4>laln  Is  dedicated  to.  And  he  carries  them 
to  men  and  women  who  serve  in  the  armed 
forces.  That  is  why  It  Is  an  honor  for  me  to 
serve  as  a  clergyman  In  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States.  Thank  you. 


AMENDMENT  TO   HJl.    69 
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THE  AIRLINES  MUTUAL  AID  PACT 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLET 

OF   MABSACHXrSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14,  1974 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  ac- 
cordance vrith  House  Resolution  963,  the 
rule  for  H.R.  69,  I  am  submitting  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  69  which  I  plan  to  introduce. 

This  amendment  would  change  the 
formula  for  the  distribution  of  ESEA 
title  I  funds  by  counting  100  percent  of 
APDC  children,  rather  than  two-thirds 
of  all  APDC  children. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  follows: 

Amendmemt  to  H3.  69,  as  Rcportb) 
Offbed  bt  Mr.  MoAKLrr 

Page  32,  Une  19,  strike  out  "two-thirds 
oT'. 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  14,  1974 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Air- 
lines Mutual  Aid  Pact— MAP— Is  an 
economic  agreement  among  member  air- 
lines which  goes  into  effect  automatical- 
ly when  one  of  the  member  airlines  is 
struck. 

However,  this  agreement  among  the 
airUnes  has  been  slowly  eroding  the  value 
of  collective  bargaining  as  an  instrument 
for  the  resolution  of  labor  disputes  in 
the  arlines  industry.  Since  its  inception 
15  years  ago,  the  MAP  has  contributed 
to  the  prolongment  of  strikes  in  the  in- 
dustry— from  an  average  length  when  it 
started  of  15  days  to  more  than  100  days 
now. 

After  a  strike  is  resorted  to  in  normal 
labor-management  relations,  there  is  a 
financial  incentive  for  both  the  em- 
ployees and  the  employer  to  resolve  their 
differences  because  neither  is  receiving 
substantive  income  during  the  strike. 
However,  the  MAP  vitiates  that  incen- 
tive. A  struck  MAP  member  receives  50 
percent  of  its  normal  operating  costs, 
graduates  downward  to  35  percent  after 
4  weeks  and  remains  at  that  level  until 
the  termination  of  the  strike. 

As  a  result,  it  is  not  uncommon  now 
for  a  struck  airline  to  show  a  profit.  For 
example,  in  1972  Northwest  Airlines  was 
struck  for  95  days,  but  received  enough 
money  from  MAP— $43.6  million — in  or- 
der for  it  to  chalk  up  a  $17.25  million 
profit  for  that  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  airline  payments 
Into  the  pact  are  accounted  for  in  the 
loss  columns  of  the  airlines.  Thus  we 
have  the  irony  that  payments  from  non- 
struck  airlines  have  helped  to  prevent 
them  from  showing  a  profit,  while  struck 
airlines  have  a  profit.  Additionally,  these 
mutual  aid  payments  serve  as  a  tax 
writeoff  for  the  airlines,  which  in  fact 
means  that  the  taxpayers  are  subsidizing 
the  airlines  industry  in  labor  disputes. 

Because  of  this,  members  of  the  pact 
have  boasted  about  the  profitability  of 
strikes.  The  chairman  of  Trans  World 
Airlines  said  that  the  longer  the  strike 
by  its  flight  attendants  in  1973.  the  bet- 
ter its  profits  would  be  for  that  year. 

Strike  benefits  for  airline  workers  can- 
not be  compared  to  the  benefits  which 
accrue  to  the  airlines  during  a  strike: 
four  unions  pay  no  benefits,  after  2  weeks 
the  Machinists  pay  (40  a  week,  the  Rail- 
way and  Airline  Clerks  pay  $15  a  week 
after  2  weeks,  and  the  Airline  Pilots  re- 
ceive 18  percent  of  their  pay. 

Thus,  it  Is  manifestly  apparent  that 
the  MAP  constitutes  an  unfair  advan- 
tage to  management  in  labor  disputes, 
and  is  destroying  collective  bargaining 
in  the  airline  industry. 

Accordingly,  I  am  Introducing  the  fol- 
lowing bUl  to  terminate  the  Airlines  Mu- 
tual Aid  Pact. 
The  bill  follows: 

H.R.  13629 

A  Bill  to  terminate  the  Ah-lines  Mutual  Aid 

Agreement 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    oj 
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America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
412  of  the  Federal  AvUtlon  Act  of  1958  (49 
VS.C.  1382)  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(c)  The  Airlines  Mutual  Aid  Agreement 
approved  by  the  Board  In  docket  9977  is  ad- 
verse to  the  public  mterest  and  hereby  ter- 
minated." 

Sec.  2.  The  effective  date  of  this  Act  is 
February  1,  1973. 


OUR  RETURN  FROM  SPACE 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14,  1974 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
hear  much  criticism  of  the  spswie  pro- 
gram as  being  too  costly,  yet  it  has  proved 
to  be  one  of  man's  greatest  and  most 
adventuresome  experiments.  We  also 
have  a  general  feeling  that  it  has  de- 
veloped no  particular  lasting  benefits  ex- 
cept, as  often  quoted,  the  development 
of  Teflon  pans. 

In  Success  magazine,  the  noted  com- 
mentator, Paul  Harvey,  recently  pointed 
out  many  interesting  facts  about  the 
latest  U.S.  achievement  in  space,  our 
Skylab. 

I  include  it  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  as  a  portion  of  my  remarks : 
Otni  Rkttjrn  From  Space 
(By  Paul  Harvey) 

The  Senate  has  approved  only  three  biUlon 
dollars  for  space. 

That  Is  the  skimpiest  expenditure  fOT  that 
purpose  In  more  than  ten  years. 

Yet  our  dividends  from  that  investment — 
our  "return  from  space" — If  you  will — Is 
bigger  than  any  big  old  Texas  lie  I  could 
tell  about  it . 

What  a  difference  272  miles  makes. 

If  what's  going  on  up  there  were  going  on 
in  your  local  flrehouse  or  schoolhouse  or 
city  hall  you'd  talk  of  nothing  else. 

But  our  toterest  cannot  be  svistalned  over 
spans  of  time  or  distance. 

So  blase  have  you  and  I  become  about 
Skylab  that  our  attention  is  alerted  only 
when  a  malfunction  suggests  danger  and 
then  only  brlefiy.  Yet  perpetuation  of  a 
program  which  offers  the  best  hope  of  keep- 
ing our  home  planet  livable  depends  on  in- 
terested voters  and  willing  taxpayers. 

How  can  men  of  science  hope  to  bring 
home  to  you  and  me  and  the  politicians  the 
importance  of  intangible  benefits;  even  tan- 
gible benefits. 

On  my  desk  Is  their  latest  effort.  It  is  a 
scholarly  treatise  efficiently  cataloguing  the 
several  thousand  specific  products  and  proc- 
esses directly  derived  from  NASA's  efforts. 
Pages  of  geological  data.  Pages  of  medical 
innovations.  Pages  of  practical,  applied  elec- 
tronic and  mechanical  devices  and  metal- 
lurgical processes. 

But  scientists  are  schooled  in  how  not  to 
promote  themselves. 

And  even  those  of  us  who  are  supposed  to 
know  how  to  condense  and  translate  tech- 
nical data  for  public  consumption  don't 
know  where  to  start.  It  Is  that  big! 

I  could  take  one  or  two  or  a  few  examples 
from  this  ream  of  "things"  our  space  doUars 
bought  but  it  seems  such  a  pitifully  m- 
adequate  summation  for  the  defense. 

Just  under  "safety"  are  Identified  Insula- 
tions, flreproofings,  alarm  sensors,  respira- 
tor systems,  unbreakable  glass  which  haw 
cost  you  pennies  and  may  already  have  saved 
your  life. 

In  the  kitchen  you  are  using  preservatives, 
"indestructible"   ceramics,   protective    coat- 
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Inga,  bonding  techniques,  electronics  ap- 
plications—the  meet  Ukely  souree  of  heat, 
power  and  light  for  your  children's  home  Is 
being  tested  to  perfection  In  today's  space 
vehicles. 

In  geology  and  ecology  our  neW  knowledge 
fills  volumes. 

In  medicine  the  new  know-hbw  handed 
down  from  above  Is  adding  usefi^,  pam-fi«e 
years  to  life  on  earth. 

But  there  appears  no  way  to  convince 
the  electorate  that  getting  to  the  Moon  really 
U  more  Important  than  getting  to  work- 
though  many  Americans  already  owe  their 
lives  and  many  others  their  JobB  to  tech- 
niques, materials  and  devices  wihlch  have 
been  showered  on  Industry,  agriculture  and 
medicine  by  our  now  taken-for-granted 
spacemen.  | 
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GETTING  IT  TOGETHER  t^  THE 
GRAPHIC  ARTS     | 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  STE 

or    WISCONSIN 


ER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT4'nVES 
Thursday,  March  14,  19U 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  primary  objective  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Healtl^  Act  of 
1970  Is  to  assure  safe  and  faithful 
working  conditions  for  working  men  and 
women  of  our  Nation.  T 

Achievement  of  this  worthy  abjective 
is  best  attained  through  sincere  efforts  on 
the  part  of  both  labor  and  management. 
One  very  fine  example  of  labor/manage- 
ment cooperation  in  the  field  of  safety 
and  health  is  an  evaluation  of Tiazards 
associated  with  the  printing  ifadustry 
being  conducted  by  the  NaUonal  Insti- 
tute for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health, 
Graphic  Arts  International  Unic^.  and 
the  workers  and  management  of  JDeorge 
Banta,  Inc..  in  Menasha,  Wis.        1 

This  initial  attempt  on  the  |art  of 
labor,  management,  and  Govemnlient  to 
develop  safety  and  health  pracl^ces  Is 
highly  commendable.  I  would  jUke  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  an  aricle  on 
this  project  pubUshed  in  the  Nt*ember 
1973  Job  Safety  and  Health  mag^lne. 

The  article  follows:  | 

Oettino  It  Tooethke  in  the  Gkap^ic  A*ts 
(By  Phyllis  Lehmann)  1 
"This  U  probably  the  first  tlmellln  the 
United  States  that  labor  and  man%ement 
have  come  together  voluntarUy  to  jrequest 
what  amounts  to  a  complete  industrial  hy- 
giene survey,"  says  Marshall  NaNler.  «glonal 
director  of  the  National  Institute  fcr  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  (NIOBH)  in 
Chicago.  ^ 

He  Is  describing  a  pioneer  project  launched 
recently    in    Menasha.    Wisconsin,    ^y    the 
Graphic  Arts  International  Union  (QaiU); 
the  George  Banta  Company,  Inc.,  a  ptlntlng 
firm;  and  NIOSH.  By  focusing  atten 
one  large  company,  the  participants 
point  up  Job  hazards  common  thro 
the  graphic  arts  Industry  and  develop 
lines  that  other  employers  can  use  1 
plying  with  safety  and  health  standar 

During  the  project,  three  Banta  jilants. 
employing  1,400  people,  are  serving  as  labora- 
tories for  a  thorough  NIOSH  InvestMation 
of  how  such  hazards  as  noise,  vaponi  and 
dust  might  affect  workers'  health.  As  I  first 
step,  NIOSH  industrial  hyglenlsts  andilengl- 
neers  are  conducting  a  hazard  survey  6t  the 
plants.  The  company  will  make  every  leffort 
to  abide  by  NIOSHs  findings  and  to  follow 
NIOSH'S  recommendations  for  correctl£  any 
dangerous  conditions. 


Later  stages  of  the  study  will  Include  vol- 
untary health  examinations  of  workers  and 
a  survey  of  company  records  to  determine  if 
there    are    disease    patterns    or    long-term 
health  effects  that  can  be  related  to  em- 
ployment in  the  plants.  As  yet  another  step, 
the  OAIU  is  offering  union  members  and 
management  representatives  a  training  pro- 
gram    m    detecting    and    takmg    action    on 
workplace  hazards.  The  formal  classes,  which 
wUl  be  coordinated  by  Dr.  George  Hagglund, 
professor  of  labor  education  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  School  for  Workers,  wUl  be 
followed   by  on-the-job   training   of   union 
shop  stewards  as  safety  and  health  stewards. 
As  a  result,  workers  will  be  able  to  identify 
unsafe  or  unhealthy  conditions  and   work 
with  management  to  find  ways  of  correcting 
them. 

The  program  originated  In  early  1973  when 
Sheldon  Samuels,  director  of  health,  safety. 
and  environmental  affairs  for  the  AFL-CIO's 
Industrial  Union  Department,  and  WUllam 
Schroeder.  vice  president  of  the  OAIU,  were 
looking    for   ways    labor    and    management 
could  work  together  on  safety  and  health. 
They  saw  the  technical  assistance  available 
through  NIOSH  as  a  valuable  tool.  "A  project 
such  as  thU  demonstrates  and  tests  a  facet 
of  the  Act  that  has  not  been  exploited — the 
nonenforcement  part,"  says  Samuels.  "Most 
people  view  the  Act  only  as  an  enforcement 
mechanism,  and  unfortunately  many  of  lis 
don't  have  time  to  do  much  but  concern 
ourselves  with  that  aspect.  But  enforcement 
Is  sUnply  a  lever  to  get  people  involved  in 
nonenforcement  activity.  I  should  point  out 
that  I  don't  see  such   activity  as  strictly 
'volunUry.'    because   let's   face   It.   without 
the  power  of  the  Act,  most  employers  would 
be  domg  very  little  In  the  area  of  safety  and 
health." 

Selecting  the  right  company  to  participate 
in  the  program  was  the  first  problem,  and  In 
terms  of  a  receptive  management  attitude. 
Banta  was  a  logical  choice.  "First  of  aU.  the 
company  was  critical  of  Its  own  safety  rec- 
ord." says  BUI  Schroeder.  "and  that  Indi- 
cated a  sincere  commitment  to  Improving 
working  conditions.  It  showed  that  man- 
agement was  concerned.  Besides,  Banta  has 
a  healthy  approach  to  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act.  The  management 
people  don't  look  at  the  Act  as  a  form  of 
harassment.  Instead  they  see  It  as  a  mean- 
ingful law  and  recognize  that  they  have  a 
legal  and  moral  obUgatlon  to  comply.  In 
fact,  they  indicated  that  they  want  to  devote 
their  time  to  looking  for  ways  to  comply 
instead  of  ways  to  clrcimivent  It." 

But  It  was  more  than  attitude  that  made 
the  Banta  Company  a  natural  for  the  study 
As  Thomas  Hicks,  marketing  manager  and 
company  spokesman  for  the  project,  explains 
The  Menasha  plants  offer  a  pretty  total  In- 
dustry picture  in  one  location."  The  company 
prints  such  diverse  Items  as  textbooks,  paper- 
backs,   educational    workbooks    and    tests 
packaging  materials,  advertising  flyers,  and 
annual  reports.  Consequently,  the  Menasha 
operations  Include  two  major  printing  proc- 
esses— offset  and  letterpress— plus  such  re- 
lated functions  as  color  processing,  binding 
and   distribution.   The   company   faces   the 
safety  and  health  problems  common  through- 
out  the  printing  industry— noise,  dust    va- 
pors, and  various  dangers  m  the  loading  and 
stacking  areas— although  Hicks  thinks  BanU 
already  has  gone  a  long  way  toward  protect- 
ing Its  workers  from  these  hazards. 

"Printing  presses  are  noisy,  and  the  work- 
ers standing  beside  them  are  exposed  to  high 
levels  of  noise,"  he  says,  "but  our  employees 
in  those  areas  wear  ear  protection.  In  the 
paper  shredding  areas,  dust  Is  definitely  a 
problem,  but  there  our  workers  wear  dust 
masks.  In  the  stacking  and  loading  areas 
there  is  the  potential  danger  of  large  Items 
toppling  over,  but  the  forkllft  trucks  now 
have  cages  on  them  as  a  matter  of  course  " 
However,  if  there  are  problems  that  aren't 


being  adequately  taken  care  of.  or  standard, 
that  aren't  being  complied  with,  the  comnan; 
wants  to  know— and  that's  the  Idea  behind 
the  project. 

A  third  reason  for  the  choice  of  Banta  &« 
a  "laboratory"  concerns  the  community  of 
Menasha  rather  than  the  company  itself 
"That  area  of  Wisconsin,  south  of  Green  Bay 
is  a  very  stable  area."  says  Schoeder.  "Most 
of  the  people  are  bom  there,  work  there  all 
their  lives,  and  retire  there,  so  it's  easy  to 
trace  former  employees  of  the  company" 
Banta  was  founded  in  1901  and  has  been  m 
continuous  operation  ever  since,  so  two  and 
three  generations  of  some  families  have 
worked  in  the  plants— a  situation  taUor- 
made  for  studying  the  health  patterns  of 
workers  over  the  years. 

For  NIOSH,  the  project  presented  "a  unloue 
opportunity  to  look  at  a  large  industry  from 
the  point  of  view  of  good  work  practices" 
says  Marshall  LaNler.  "It's  an  ideal  situation 
in  which  to  conduct  a  hazard  evaluation  be- 
cause everyone  Is  In  favor  of  It.  In  fact  'this 
is  probably  the  first  time  such  a  survey  has 
had  the  cooperation  of  all  concerned."" 

After  the  program  was  formally  launched 
last  spring,  a  NIOSH  team  toured  the  plants 
to  get  an  idea  of  what  the  problems  were 
and    which   areas   would   require   extensive 
industrial  hygiene  surveys.  After  getting  the 
results    of    testing    conducted    durtog    the 
walk-through.  Dick  Krambowskl,  senior  hi- 
dustrial  hyglentlst  on  the  project,  and  two 
engineers  from  NIOSHs  Cincinnati  labors- 
tones  visited  the  plante  to  conduct  more  de- 
tailed testing  for  noise  and  airborne  solvents. 
Realizing   that   the   noise   worker's  can't 
hear  is  potentially  as  harmful  as  that  they 
can  hear,  the  scientists  deployed  sophisti- 
cated devices  In  the  vlcmity  of  the  presses  to 
test  for  ultra-sonic  noise — noise  at  so  high 
a  pitch  It  can't  be  heard.  Because  a  wide 
variety  of  solvents  U  used  to  clean  Ink  off 
rollers  and  plates  and  In  general  clearup  in  a 
printing  plant,  the  NIOSH  team  also  took 
readings  on   airborne   vapors.   One   method 
was  to  strap  a  sampling  pump  to  a  workers 
waist  and  drape  a  plastic  tube  over  his  shoul- 
der to  test  for  solvent  vapors  In  his  breath- 
ing zone. 

"We  haven't  found  any  situations  of  Im- 
nUnent  danger,"  says  Kramkowskl.  "When 
we  get  the  complete  information  on  our 
samples,  we'll  present  the  company  with  our 
findings  and  our  recommendaUons  for  cor- 
recting any  hazards."  If  the  resulte  indicate 
that  further  surveys  are  needed,  the  NIOSH 
group  wUl  return  to  the  plants  for  additional 
testing. 

When  the  entire  study  is  completed— 
hopefully  by  the  end  of  this  year— NIOSH 
will  present  its  report  on  Bante  to  both  the 
company  and  the  Graphic  Arts  Union. 

All  concerned  see  the  Impact  of  the  study 
extending  well  beyond  Menasha.  The  GAIO 
expects  to  hold  a  press  conference  to  publi- 
cize the  results  of  the  study,  and  to  dispense 
the  Information  In  NIOSH 's  report  to  the 
rank  and  file  through  Ito  nationwide  train- 
ing and  retraining  program.  "We  have  facil- 
ities In  58  cities  where  we  conduct  craft  and 
technical  training  for  apprentices  and  Jour- 
neymen," says  Shcroeder.  "and  we  plan  to 
make  this  study  well  known  to  the  men  who 
come  through  those  facilities.  It  wlU  be  an 
Important  way  of  informing  workers  about 
the  hazards  conunon  in  their  line  of  work 
and  about  what  they  can  do  to  help  elimi- 
nate those  hazards  in  their  own  plants." 

The  Banta  Company  plans  to  clrciUate 
the  final  report  among  its  eight  subsidiaries 
across  the  country  and  hopes  the  study 
eventually  will  benefit  the  Industry  as  a 
whole.  "The  printing  industry  isn't  Uke  the 
auto  Industry,  for  example,  which  Is  quite 
concentrated."  explains  Thomas  Hicks. 
"We"re  very  diverse.  Something  like  80  per- 
cent of  the  printers  In  the  country  have 
fewer  than  20  employees,  so  lt"s  difficult  to 
bring  the  Information  on  safety  and  health 
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and  workplace  standards  to  bear  In  these 
plants.  We're  hoping  that  this  project  wUl 
help  employers  understand  the  standards  and 
give  them  some  practical  guidelines  on  how 
to  comply  with  them." 

It  Is  too  early  to  know  whether  the  project 
wlU  fulfill  predictions  that  it  wUl  ultimately 
help  set  standards  for  the  entire  graphic  arts 
industry.  But  the  fact  that  labor,  manage- 
ment, and  government  could  unite  toward 
such  a  goal  represents  a  giant  step  beyond 
mere  enforcement  of  Job  safety  and  health. 


VICE   PRESIDENT   SPEAKS   ON   DE- 
FENSE OF  OUR  NATION 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF   LOTHBIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  14,  1974 

Mr.  HilBKRT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vice 
President  spoke  at  the  1974  Women's 
Forum  on  National  Security  held  re- 
cently in  Washington. 

In  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  I  viewed 
with  interest  his  comments  on  our  na- 
tional defense.  I  would  like  to  insert  the 
Vice  President's  speech  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  so  everyone  may  have  the 
benefit  of  his  thoughts: 
Remarks  by  Vice  Pbesident  Gerald  R.  Ford 

Tonight  I  wish  to  express  my  profound 
appreciation  to  the  Women's  Forum  on  Na- 
tional Seciu^ty  for  dedicating  this  beautiful 
dinner  to  the  leadership  of  the  Administra- 
tion of  President  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

I  am  honored  to  appear  before  you  as 
spokesman  for  this  Administration. 

You  are  genuine  advocates  of  peace.  Our 
aspirations  for  peaceful  relations  with  all 
other  nations  rest  upon  the  sense  of  security 
and  patriotism  you  help  to  generate  through 
your  many  chapters  and  posts  from  the  At- 
lantic coast  to  the  shores  of  the  Hawaii  Is- 
lands. Your  devotion  to  the  preservation  of 
freedom  is  in  the  finest  tradition  of  the 
United  States. 

I  wish  to  address  myself  tonight  to  the 
role  of  defense  In  the  service  of  peace.  Dr. 
Henry  Kissinger,  our  Secretary  of  State,  will 
go  next  month  to  Moscow  to  continue  efforts 
that  have  already  produced  remsj-kable 
progress  on  the  road  to  lasting  peace.  Dr. 
Kissinger  Is  truly  our  Secretary  of  Peace.  And 
our  Secretary  of  Defense,  Dr.  Schleslnger,  has 
strengthened  Dr.  Kissinger's  hand  by  sub- 
mitting a  new  defense  budget  that  rein- 
forces the  credlbUlty  of  American  power. 

Our  Cabinet  Includes  three  professors.  You 
might  say  the  peace  movement  has  taken 
over  the  Nixon  Administration.  Dr.  Kissinger 
nies  to  the  comers  of  the  earth  In  pursuit 
of  peace.  Dr.  Schleslnger  guides  a  Defense  es- 
tablishment to  asstire  peace.  And  Dr.  Shultz. 
our  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  pays  the  bills. 

The  new  defense  budget  Is  the  first  In  over 
10  years  that  does  not  provide  for  the  sup- 
port of  American  forces  actively  in  combat. 
It  Is  a  budget  designed  to  carry  us  through 
the  delicate  transition  from  long  and  ardu- 
ous war  to  a  i>erlod  of  enduring  peace. 

To  have  peace,  we  must  be  capable  of  de- 
fense to  deter  aggression.  Unless  the  United 
SUtes  mamtains  its  strength  and  resolve. 
there  is  little  Incentive  for  potential  adver- 
saries to  keep  the  peace.  That  Is  why  our 
first  defense  budget  of  the  post -Vietnam 
era  is  so  Important. 

We  have  extricated  ourselves  from  the  war 
In  Vietnam.  We  achieved  peace  with  honor 
and  liberated  our  brave  men  who  suffered  so 
long  as  prisoners  of  war.  We  ended  the  draft 
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and  created  an  ail-volunteer  armed  service. 
We  reached  imderstandlngs  with  the  Soviet 
Union  that  would  have  been  unthinkable 
years  ago.  We  negotiated  a  new  rriationshlp 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  And — 
by  a  masterpiece  of  diplomacy — ^we  separated 
the  armies  of  the  Egyptians  and  Israelis, 
bringing  the  world  back  from  the  brink  of 
catastrophe. 

We  are  not  the  policeman  of  the  world. 
But  we  continue  to  be  the  backbone  of  free 
world  coUectlve  security.  We  are  aware  that 
the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  pursue  an  ex- 
tensive program  to  develop  powerful  new 
military  weapons. 

Even  as  we  have  reduced  VS.  forces  and 
defense  spending — measvured  In  dollars  of 
constant  purchasing  power — Soviet  forces 
and  spending  have  increased.  To  prevent  a 
serious  imbalance,  we  must  continue  to  mod- 
ernize and  improve  the  readiness  of  our 
combat  forces. 

President  Nixon  has  created  a  climate  of 
peace.  Secretary  Kissinger  is  a  superb  nego- 
tiator. The  Soviet  Union,  by  word  and  deed, 
has  Indicated  a  readiness  to  negotiate.  There- 
fore, I  sincerely  hope  that  negotiations  to- 
ward strategic  arms  limitations  and  mutual 
and  balanced  force  reductions  will  be  suc- 
cessful In  preserving  the  present  balance  and 
in  further  reducing  the  threat  of  war. 

It  Is  essential  to  mamtaln  adequate  force 
levels  and  a  technological  lead  while  nego- 
tiations continue.  If  negotiations  fail  and 
the  Soviet  Union  seeks  military  advantage, 
the  United  States  must  be  prepared  to  in- 
crease its  forces  quickly  and  effectively. 

Decisions  made  in  1974  will  shape  the 
ability  of  our  forces  to  maintain  their 
strength  5  to  10  years  from  now.  This  is  be- 
cause of  the  time  required  for  development 
and  deployment  of  major  weapons  systems. 

We  learned  much  from  the  tragic  Middle 
East  warfare  last  October.  Specific  material 
shortages  were  brought  to  light  dtirlng  the 
crisis.  "The  new  budget  would  ellmlnte  those 
shortages.  As  a  result  of  the  events  in  Oc- 
tober, we  are  Increasing  the  readiness  of 
ships,  aircraft,  and  weapons,  having  adopted 
more  realistic  estimates. 

A  supplemental  defense  request  refiects  the 
most  urgent  deficiencies  of  our  forces.  We 
must  mcrease  our  airlift  capacity  and  buy 
certain  weapons  and  equipment  now  in  short 
supply. 

Lessons  of  the  Middle  East  war  will  be 
applied  by  giving  high  priority  to  programs 
such  as  modem  antitank  wet^xjns,  tanks,  air 
defense  of  land  forces  and  Its  opposite,  de- 
fense suppression.  Improved  munitions  and 
more  substantial  stocks. 

There  are  Innovations  to  meet  possible 
emergencies. 

We  are  proposing,  for  Instance,  In  the  new 
budget  to  modify  some  commercial  aircraft 
In  order  that  they  might  have  the  required 
capacity  to  meet  military  cargo  requirements. 
Because  of  our  Middle  East  experience,  we 
Intend  to  Improve  our  airlift  capacity  to  de- 
ploy forces  overseas  In  time  of  crisis. 

Our  force  structure  is  much  smaUer  than 
It  has  been  since  the  Korean  war.  It  Is  re- 
duced by  almost  40%  from  the  1968  Vietnam 
peak.  If  we  are  to  have  a  credible  peacetime 
deterrent  force,  we  cannot  allow  our  defense 
to  shrink  further.  By  strengthening  airlift 
capacities  and  the  strategic  reserve,  we  wUl 
have  fewer  forces  tied  to  a  specific  theater 
and  greater  fiexiblllty  in  assignment  during 
a  crisis. 

Admiral  Moorer,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  reputed  to  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  that  Soviet  moderniza- 
tion programs  "could  place  the  United  States 
m  a  position  of  strategic  Inferiority  In  the 
foreseeable  years  ahead."  The  admiral 
pointed  out  that  a  major  shift  In  the  naval 
balance  Is  taking  place.  The  U.8.  Navy's  car- 
rier and  amphibious  task  forces  still  give 
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us  the  edge  in  the  global  reach  of  our  fleets. 
The  Soviet  Union,  however.  Is  building  a 
powerful  navy,  includmg  an  aircraft  carrier 
force  that  brings  a  new  era  In  the  projec- 
tion of  Russian  seapower.  The  Soviet  carriers 
are  not  yet  comparable  to  VS.  ctuTiers.  But. 
with  other  new  Soviet  warships,  they 
strengthen  the  ablUty  of  Soviet  forces  to 
operate  worldwide. 

Moscow  Is  placmg  new  emphasis  on  pro- 
jecting military  power  from  the  sea  as  a 
national  policy.  Soviet  naval  forces  are  more 
frequently  deployed  in  areas  of  serious  In- 
ternational concern. 

Detente  Is  our  goal.  Its  achievement  re- 
quires that  we  be  strong  enough  to  ne- 
gotiate with  confidence.  We  must  Insure 
that  our  good  will  Is  not  misconstrued  as 
lack  of  wUl.  An  era  of  peace  Is  wlthm  reach. 
To  reach  that  objective,  we  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  maintain  a  strong  defense. 

Your  membership  includes  such  groups  as 
the  Gold  Star  Mothers  and  the  Gold  Star 
Wives  and  the  Ladies  AuxUlary  of  the  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  Purple  Heart.  You  have 
experienced  at  first  hand  the  sacrifices  of 
war.  We  want  to  make  sure  that  not  a  single 
additional  mother  or  wife  ever  receives  the 
tragic  telegrams  that  you  received. 

I  wanted  to  share  with  you  my  thmklng 
on  why  we  must  not  risk  the  peace  that  our 
President  and  our  Secretary  of  State  have 
done  so  much  to  promote.  We  will  not  be- 
tray your  dedication  to  peace. 

Tomorrow  Is  the  165th  anniversary  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  birthday.  We  strive  to 
fulfill  Abraham  Llncoln"s  vision  of  blndmg 
up  the  Nation's  wounds  as  we  move  for- 
ward— In  the  aftermath  of  Vietnam — to  meet 
the  challenges  of  ovu:  time. 

In  his  Second  Inaugural  Address,  Abraham 
Lincoln  advocated  "a  just  and  lastmg  peace, 
among  ourselves,  and  with  aU  nations." 
Lincoln  stddressed  himself  to  a  nation  then 
divided.  Today — 100  years  later — we  face  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  division  and  dissension.  We 
search  for  new  answers  to  new  problems. 

I  want  to  teU  you  tonight  of  my  confidence 
that  we  will  solve  the  very  serious  problems 
of  today — the  issues  of  the  energy  shortage, 
inflation,  unemployment,  and  even  the 
transient  readjustment  crisis  resultmg  ta 
such  upheavals  as  the  Interstate  truck 
strike. 

Our  task  Is  not  easy.  But  I  have  faith  In 
America.  "This  is  the  same  Nation  that  re- 
united after  the  Civil  War  to  t>eoome  the 
greatest  and  most  Inspiring  republic  the 
world  has  ever  known.  This  Is  the  same  na- 
tion that — through  Its  system  of  democracy 
and  free  enterprise — achieved  technological 
and  human  growth  which  we  generously 
shared  with  all  mankind.  This  Is  the  same 
Nation  that  transcended  recessions  and  de- 
pressions to  move  forward  to  even  higher 
levels  of  existence.  And  this  Is  the  same  na- 
tion that  recovered  from  the  calamity  of 
December  7.  1941,  at  Pearl  Harbor  to  defeat 
powerful  enemies. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  forced  to  wage  a  war. 
His  deeper  instincts  were  those  of  concili- 
ator, mediator,  and  moderator.  Abraham 
Lincoln  would  be  very  proud  of  the  work 
this  Administration  has  done  overseas  to 
reconcile  differences  and  promote  peace. 

I  am  proud  to  be  part  of  an  Administra- 
tion that  has  opened  the  way  for  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  It  Is  my  fervent  bope  that  from 
such  a  peace  will  flow  a  spirit  of  greater  co- 
operation not  only  between  the  Arabs  and 
Israelis  but  among  all  peoples.  We  are  now 
host  to  an  International  meeting  here  In 
Washington  on   the  oU   crisis. 

To  solve  the  energy  crisis,  we  are  «m- 
centratlng  aU  our  energies — at  home  and 
In  relations  with  other  Nations — to  concili- 
ate, moderate,  and  mediate.  We  are  proceed- 
ing, in  the  spirit  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  with 
malice  toward  none. 
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We  have  run  diort  of  gasolti^.  But  we 
bave  not  run  short  of  our  traditional  Amer- 
ican determination  to  overcome^  adversity. 
And  we  have  not  run  short  of  American 
know-how.  Or  American  Initiative.  Or  Amer- 
lean  courage.  Or  American  patrtptism. 

As  we  celebrate  Abraham  Lincoln's  birth- 
day, we  seek  the  moral  and  spirltoal  Idealism 
that  inspired  Lincoln.  We  seek  tk>  reconcile 
differences  with  all  nations  and  ^ong  our- 
selves. 

Our  great  challenge  Is  not  In  seiklng  fights 
with  anyone  In  the  world.  It  Is  li  avoiding 
conflict  and  In  building  peace  anc^f  rlendshlp 
with  all  people.  % 

Our  true  task  Is  to  harness  l^e  natural 
resources  and  productive  genius  i|f  human- 
ity to  assure  better  lives  for  alliAmerlcans 
and  all  mankind.  f 

Just  as  we  now  take  pride  l4  the  first 
peaceful  Lincoln's  birthday  In  n^ny  years, 
when  no  Americans  are  fighting  abroad,  so 
we  dedicate  ourselves  to  reconcQlng  differ- 
ences and  achieving  solutions  within  the 
United  States.  ! 

I  believe  In  the  United  States  |ind  in  our 
capacities.  I; 

I  draw  fresh  Inspiration  from  ttSs  patriotic 
assembly.  1 

Let  us  go  forth  from  here  with  4  new  dedi- 
cation to  America  which  has  bee^  so  richly 
blessed  by  the  Supreme  Creator,     t 

I  pray  that  God  bless  our  efforts  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  Justice  at  home  aiid  abroad, 
and  that  He  strengthen  the  bondsiof  friend- 
ship and  fellowship  among  the  inhjtbitants  of 
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NORTHEAST  REGIONAL  RIAIL  RE- 
ORGANIZATION AND  THE  CO-OP 
CITY  COMMUTER  I 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENIfATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14,  1$74 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker^ion  March 
11  I  was  the  leadoff  witness  at  the  ICC's 
New  York  City  hearing  on  the  Northeast 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  i973.  The 
purpose  of  that  public  hearing  as  well 
as  others  to  be  held  throughout  the  re- 
gion is  to  insure  that  the  pul^c  would 
be  served  by  the  final  system  p^an  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  for  lipproval. 
Unfortunately,  the  administration's  ini- 
tial recommendations  are  desigaed  solely 
to  insure  that  the  remaining  lines  are 
profitable  after  reorganization — the 
public  be  damned. 

The  DOT  report,  as  pertain*  to  New 
York  City,  fails  to  address  the  dire  trans- 
portation problems  facing  th^  metro- 
politan area.  Since  1969  I  havetbeen  in- 
volved In  the  effort  to  bring  toil  mass 
transportation  services  to  tlie  60,000 
residents  of  Co-op  City,  the  laj-gest  co- 
operative housing  development  in  the 
United  States.  Neither  the  Metiropolitan 
Transportation  Authority,  nor  Amtrak, 
is  willing  to  take  responsibility  [for  pro- 
viding this  needed  service,  and  the  DOT 
report  has  offered  no  solutioii  to  the 
problem.  1 

Commuter  service  can  no  l<|iger  be 
everyone's  stepchild,  yet  the  prelminary 
system  plan  treats  It  as  such.  >|y  testi- 
mony, reprinted  herewith,  stressed  these 
very  points,  and  I  commend  the  same  to 
my  colleagues  and  other  reade^  of  the 
Record  for  consideration. 


TrsTTUotrr     of     Congressman      Jonathan 
Bingham,  Rxgionai.  Rail  Reorganization 
Act  Planning  Hearing 
Judge  Jennings,  I  am  Jonathan  Bingham, 
a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  State 
of  New  Tork.  The  22  nd  Congressional  Dis- 
trict which  I  have  the  privilege  of  repre- 
senting Is  deeply  concerned  with  the  future 
of  the  region's  raU  system.  In  addition  to 
my  remarks  today,  I  would  like  to  submit 
a  more  detailed  statement  for  the  record. 

A  new  era  for  rail  transportation  is  the 
aim  of  this  protracted  planning  process — an 
era  in  which  service  will  meet  the  total 
needs  of  the  region  served.  For  this  reason, 
the  Congress  required  that  the  bureaucracy 
go  to  the  people  in  the  affected  communities, 
listen  to  their  unique  transportation  re- 
quirements and  mold  the  Individual  pleas 
for  assistance  into  a  vlably  cohesive  rail  net- 
work. I  commend  the  Commission  for  ac- 
cepting this  responsibility  and  complying 
with  the  intent  of  the  Congress,  and  espe- 
cially Ms.  Gladys  Kessler  for  her  diligence 
and  hard  work  to  make  this  particular  hear- 
ing a  success. 

I  am,  however,  concerned  that  the 
bureaucracy  has  Inadvertently  Impaired  the 
usefulness  of  public  counsel  by  erecting 
barriers  hindering  those  Interested  In- 
dividuals who  seek  to  assert  their  right  to 
be  heard  as  provided  by  this  law.  First,  the 
time  schedule  established  for  this  hearing 
has  worked  against  the  ordinary  citizen  who 
has  had  neither  the  time  nor  money  to  fol- 
low the  issue  closely,  but  has  as  vital  a 
stake  as  the  biggest  Industrialist  to  see  that 
tlie  area's  future  rail  system  is  responsive 
to  his  needs.  Second,  the  DOT'S  Initial  re- 
port has  not  been  made  readily  available  to 
the  public.  In  order  for  public  counsel  to  be 
useful  In  the  future,  needed  material  must 
be  as  easily  available  as  the  expert  assistance 
of  public  counsel. 

The  Congress  in  the  Rail  Reorganization 
Act  has  declared  It  to  be  in  the  national 
Interest  to  reestablish,  revitalize  and  there- 
after maintain,  IT  necessary,  a  viable  rail 
transportation  system  in  the  region  after 
nearly  50  years  of  general  decline.  There  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  railroad's  con- 
tinued well-being  Is  essential  to  the  region's 
continued  development.  As  a  matter  of  sim- 
ple economics.  If  the  seven  bankrupt  rail- 
roads were  allowed  to  cease  operations,  2.7 
million  Jobs  would  be  eliminated,  the  coun- 
try's Gross  National  Product  would  decline 
by  nearly  2.7  percent,  and  the  valvie  of  the 
region's  goods  and  services  would  decrease 
In  value  by  nearly  5   percent. 

But.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the  DOT'S 
overemphasis  of  the  "profit-ability"  aspects 
of  the  final  system  plan  Ignores  totally  the 
social  and  environmental  effects  the  "prof- 
itability" posture  would  cause.  It  is  essential, 
in  my  view,  that  the  total  transportation 
picture  of  the  densely  populated  northeast 
region  be  considered.  The  DOT  report,  as  per- 
tains to  New  York  City,  while  not  calling  for 
abandonment  of  any  track,  entirely  neglects 
to  mention  the  dire  transportation  problems 
facing  the  metropolitan  area.  For  example, 
were  it  not  for  this  hearing  the  planning 
process  would  provide  no  opportunity  for  the 
plight  of  the  60,000  Co-op  City  residents 
who  are  without  commuter  service  to  down- 
town New  York  City  to  be  considered. 

The  DOT  report  states  that  "three  of  the 
six  purposes  set  out  In  the  declaration  of 
policy  in  the  Act  are  directly  relevant  to  this 
planning  process." 

This  represents  a  cavalier  and  an  incorrect 
attitude,  for  all  six  of  the  Act's  purposes  are 
Important,  and  I  might  add,  equally  so. 
This  Is  more  than  mere  oversight,  and  con- 
firms my  feeling  that  the  Administration  is 
solely  concerned  with  establishing  a  prof- 
itable freight  service  for  big  shippers — the 
public  be  damned. 

The  DOT  report's  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations, on  page  2,  are  devoid  of  environ- 


mental,   social    and    rail    passenger   service 
conslderatlona 

Th©  Declaration  erf  Policy  In  Section  loi 
(a)  (6)  of  the  Act  provides  that  rail  trans- 
portation offers  economic  and  environmental 
advantages  over  other  transportation  forms 
with  respect  to  land  use,  air  pollution,  noise 
levels,  energy  efficiency  and  conservation 
resource  aUocation,  safety  and  cost  per  ton- 
mile.  To  an  urban  resident  these  considera- 
tions are  paramount — not  the  profit  ratio  of 
the  carrier.  Yet,  the  DOT  report,  as  is  evident 
from  even  the  most  cursory  reading,  stresses 
the  need  to  eliminate  competition,  discard 
less  profitable  track,  give  billions  In  federal 
aid,  and  then  turn  a  profitable  rail  system 
back  to  the  raU  companies.  Unless  considera- 
tions of  the  total  transportation  needs  of  the 
region  are  weighed  heavily  and  brought  to 
bear  In  fashioning  the  final  system  plan.  I 
state  now  that  I  would  have  no  choice  but 
to  oppose  final  Congressional  approval  of  the 
plan,  and  seek  greater  government  control  of 
the  rail  Industry  to  ensure  that  the  system 
is  responsive  to  the  real  needs  of  the  North- 
east. 

There  are  three  specific  areas  which  I  shall 
direct  the  remainder  of  my  remarks  to:  en- 
vironmental considerations,  competition,  and 
passenger  needs  of  the  area,  which  I  believe 
have  not  received  proper  emphasis. 
environmental  and  competitive  factors 
The  environmental  aspects  of  the  proposed 
restructuring  of  the  railroads  were  treated  in 
three  short  paragraphs  on  page  15  of  the  re- 
port. First,  argued  the  DOT,  "the  movement 
of  rail  traffic  can  be  made  more  efficient  with 
the  consequent  reduction  In  resource  con- 
sumption and  poUutlon."  That  is  true,  but 
the  argument  is  a  mere  truism  because  ces- 
sation of  operations  would  similarly  result 
in  less  pollution  and  resource  consumption. 
The  report's  second  environmental  state- 
ment. If  one  can  call  It  that,  states  that  the 
restructured  railroads  Improved  Intermodal 
competitive  ability  would  be  able  to  attract 
traffic  back  to  the  rails  from  the  highways 
either  as  piggyback  or  freight  car  traffic. 

It  is  going  to  take  much  more  than  that 
DOT  statement  to  change  so  many  years  of 
bureaucratic  preference  for  motor  carrier 
freight  services.  The  ICC  has,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  fostered  the  development  of  the  truck- 
ing Industry  at  the  expense  of  the  nation's 
railroads.  Trucks  have  been  encouraged  to 
compete  and  have  successfully  wrestled  from 
the  railroads  the  high  profit  traffic,  leaving 
the  railroads  with  high  volume  but  low  profit 
commodities. 

ThU  is  one  area  where  the  ICC  should 
be  able  to  take  the  lead  In  as  much  as  it  has 
contributed  to  the  present  regulatory  ma- 
laise. There  Is,  indeed,  no  logic  to  employ- 
ing a  truck  to  haul  non-perishable  goods 
across  the  country  when  the  railroad  could 
do  It  with  four  times  the  energy  efficiency. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  abhorrent  policies 
adopted  by  the  ICC  over  the  years  has  been 
the  con.sclous  discrimination  against  the 
transportation  of  recycled  commodities. 
Though  this  country  now  suffers  from  severe 
commodity  shortages,  such  as  In  paper,  the 
ICC  In  parts  of  the  U.S.,  requires  the  rail- 
roads to  charge,  for  example  $312  to  haul  a 
carload  of  recyclable  waste  paper  from  point 
A  to  point  B  while  competing  pulpwood 
costs  only  $172  per  carload.  Virgin  aluminum 
generates  freight  revenue  of  approximately 
$669  per  carload  while  scrap  aluminum,  from 
discarded  beer  and  soda  cans,  must  with- 
stand a  burdensome  rate  of  $1,374  per  car- 
load for  a  representative  movement. 

An  amendment  which  I  originally  Intro- 
duced to  effect  this  change  In  the  Energy 
Emergency  Act  of  1973,  accomplishes  the 
purpose  in  the  Rail  BlU.  Section  603  man- 
dates that  the  ICC  shall,  by  expedited  pro- 
ceedings, adopt  appropriate  rules  under  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  which  will  elimi- 
nate  discrimination   against   the   shipment 
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of  recyclable  material  in  rate  structures  and 
in  other  Commission  practices  where  such 
discrimination  exists.  It  is  now  Imperatve 
that  the  ICC  begin  to  Implement  section  603, 
M  that  by  the  time  the  final  system  plan 
has  been  approved  and  the  Consolidated  RaU 
corporation  comes  Into  existence  the  last 
vestige  of  this  counterproductive  discrimina- 
tion has  been  eliminated. 

passenger  service 

out  of  the  entire  85  page  report  (Vol  1) 
barely  over  two  pages  are  devoted  to  passen- 
eer  service.  Even  in  the  so-called  passenger 
Lrvice  section,  the  report  indicates  that  pas- 
senger service  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basU  of  the  freight  service  system  designed 
by  the  process  provided  for— almost  as  an 
afterthought. 

AS  correctly  pointed  out,  the  Northeast 
Corridor  requires  a  very  special  intercity  and 
commuter  passenger  operation.  This  conclu- 
sion Is  consonant  with  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation's  Recommendations  for  the 
Northeast  Corridor,  published  In  1971.  Sec- 
tion 202(b)  (3)  of  the  Act,  as  a  logical  follow- 
up  to  that  report,  requires  the  USRA  '  to 
prepare  a  study  of  rail  passenger  services  In 
toe  region,  in  terms  of  scope  and  quality." 
As  the  DOT  report  says,  this  also  means  that 
the  "necessary  engineering  studies  and  Im- 
provements" be  Initiated. 

CO-OP    CTTT    commuter    SERVICE 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  dramatize  the 
need  for  the  total  rail  transportation  plan- 
ning, the  absence  of  which  is  the  major  fiaw 
in  the  DOT  report,  would  be  to  retell  the 
gaga  of  the  heretofore  Ill-fated  efforts  to 
implement  a  rail  conunuter  service  for  the 
60,000  residents  of  Co-op  City  In  the  Bronx 
and  improved  service  for  other  areas  of  Con- 
necticut, Westchester  County  and  the 
Bronx. 

As  early  as  1969,  I  had  become  convinced 
that  mass  transit  facilities  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  Co-op  City  area.  There  are  ap- 
jwoxlmately  60,000  people  living  In  Co-op 
City  which  can  be  seen  from  the  map,  infra. 
Is  one  of  the  most  distant  Bronx  locations 
from  mid-  and  lower  Manhattan.  From  Co-op 
City,  travel  to  Manhattan  requires  at  least 
one  Interchange  from  the  bus  to  the  train, 
and  at  worst,  the  use  of  the  bus  and  two 
trains,  sometimes  taking  as  much  as  two 
hours.  The  West  Side  and  the  World  Trade 
Center  area  of  Manhattan  are  especially  dif- 
ficult  to   reach    by   existing   raU    and    bus 

BCTViCCS. 

In  April  of  1969  the  North  Bronx  Trans- 
portation Project  headed  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Wolf  proposed  using  the  Hell  Gate  Route  of 
the  New  Haven  RaUroad  for  a  commuter 
service  to  be  run  between  the  Northeast 
Bronx  and  Pennsylvania  Station.  On  April  15, 
1971,  Dr.  Roman,  the  Chairman  of  the  Metro- 
politan Transportation  Authority  (MTA) 
Bald  that  such  a  plan  was  not  feasible  be- 
cause the  capacity  of  the  tunnel  under  the 
East  River  was  not  sufficient  to  bear  any 
Increased  traffic. 

On  June  11,  1973,  along  with  Congress- 
man Ogden  Reld  of  Westchester,  and  Mayor 
Alfred  Del  BeUo  of  Yonkers,  I  filed  a  Joint 
application  under  section  1  (18)-(20)  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  propoeing  that  the 
MTA  be  authorized  to  perform  a  commuter 
service  that  would  begin  In  Stamford,  Con- 
necticut, and  run  along  the  existing  New 
Haven  main  line  to  New  Rochelle,  New  York 
(making  stops  as  needed);  the  trains  would 
then  run  along  the  existing  New  Haven  RaU- 
road's  Harlem  River  Branch  tracks  (used 
by  Amtrak  trains)  stopping  at  Pelham  Ma- 
nor. The  trains  would  continue  Into  Bronx 
County  and  would  stop  at  Co-op  City  and  at 
Parkchester.  They  would  then  cut  through 
the  Southeast  Bronx,  over  the  Hell  Gate 
Bridge  and  through  the  F«nn-Central  tunnels 
under  the  East  River  to  Penn  Station.  That 
application  now  bears  Finance  Docket  No. 
27415.  Not  only  would  such  meet  a  vital  need 
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for  a  number  of  communities,  but  It  would 
tend  to  relieve  congestion  on  existing  sub- 
way lines  and  at  Grand  Central. 

The  MTA,  through  Dr.  Ronan,  has  admitted 
the  need  for  service  to  Co-op  City,  the  latest 
manifestation  being  Dr.  Ronan's  concurrence 
with  the  objectives  of  the  Tristate  Regional 
Plarmlng  Association  report  entitled  "Re- 
gional Transit  1990's"  which  proposed  a  num- 
ber of  new  projects  such  as  the  Co-op  City 
subway.  The  problem  remains — until  1990 
when  the  Second  Avenue  Subway  system  Is 
scheduled  to  be  extended  to  Co-op  City,  how 
shall  the  commuter  living  In  the  Northeast 
Bronx  get  to  work? 

By  a  letter  dated  August  7.  1973,  the  ICC 
Indicated  that  MTA,  as  the  proposed  carrier, 
would  have  to  Join  in  the  application  for  it 
to  be  considered  further.  MTA,  however,  has 
so  far  declined  to  do  this.  The  energy  crisis 
notwithstanding.  Dr.  Ronan  has  insisted  that 
the  service  we  proposed  was  either  not  fea- 
sible, or  would  require  extensive  alteration 
of  present  facilities.  One  of  his  major  argu- 
ments against  the  route  was  the  absence  of 
sufficient  tunnel  head  time  In  the  East  River 
tubes. 

On  December  11,  1973,  In  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Ronan,  I  asked  that  my  own  transportation 
advisors  be  given  the  opportunity  to  look  at 
the  various  studies  he  had  mentioned  as  the 
basis  for  his  earlier  assertions  regarding  the 
feasibUlty  of  our  iHtjposal.  Because  the  MTA 
has  not  formally  refused  to  act  as  the  car- 
rier for  the  service  we  have  proposed,  and 
because  MTA  was  created  by  the  New  York 
State  legislature  to  act  as  the  regional  trans- 
portation authority  and  Is  the  logical  entity 
to  undertake  such  a  service,  we  have  not 
sought  any  other  potential  carrier. 

It  is  remarkable  that  an  agency  charged 
with  the  responsibUity  for  providing  the  pub- 
lic with  vital  transportation  services  should 
withhold  from  the  public  It  serves  Informa- 
tion which  may  eventually  lead  to  the  cre- 
ation of  a  transportation  service  to  relieve 
the  Inconvenience  of  60,000  people,  contrib- 
ute to  our  efforts  to  restore  New  York's  air 
quality,  and  conserve  precioxis  gasoline  re- 
serves which  are  being  unnceesarUy  de- 
pleted because  the  private  auto  must  con- 
tinue to  be  used. 

Off  the  record,  MTA  has  asserted  the  com- 
muter service  we  have  proposed  Is  Interstate 
in  nature  because  it  would  originate  in  Con- 
necticut and  therefore  Is  subject  to  Amtrak 
Jurisdiction.  Amtrak,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
recently  as  two  weeks  ago,  Informed  me  again 
that  they  are  not  Interested  In  this  service 
because  It  is  essentially  a  commuter  service. 

RECOMMENDATION 

The  Co-op  City  commuter  problem  repre- 
sents In  microcosm  the  situation  I  foresee  for 
the  Consolidated  RaU  Corporation  should  the 
USRA  and  the  ICC  not  recommend  the 
changes  I  have  noted  In  the  DOT  report.  The 
Congressslonal  Intent,  as  I  have  Indicated  In 
my  testimony,  stresses  factors  other  than  just 
profltablUty,  factors  to  which  the  DOT  report 
merely  pays  Up  service.  The  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  UjS.  taxpayer  did  not  enact 
this  legislation  as  an  entry  card  into  the  pub- 
lic treasury  to  finance  continuing  mis-man- 
agement and  Irresponsibility  or  ensure  that 
the  creditors  of  the  Northeast  RaUroads  re- 
ceive 100  cents  on  the  doUar  for  their  invest- 
ment, but  rather  believed  that  federal  finan- 
cial assistance  would  preserve  vital  raU  trans- 
portation, and  thereby  serve  a  real  public 
need.  The  small  shipper  must  be  considered 
with  the  large,  and  In  the  consideration  of  the 
total  transportation  needs  of  the  Northeast, 
there  is  the  very  real  problem  of  moving  peo- 
ple In  and  out  of  the  working  centers  of  the 
region.  The  movement  of  freight  would  be 
meaningless  If  the  people  working  In  New 
York  generating  the  need  for  that  freight 
cannot  get  to  work.  The  movement  of  com- 
modities can  be  no  more  important  than  the 
movement  of  people. 
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If  the  final  rail  plan  submitted  to  the 
Congress  for  approval  Is  to  receive  such 
approval,  the  problem  of  the  commuter  must 
be  considered.  We  urge  that,  as  contemplated 
by  the  Act,  the  railroads,  Amtrak,  and  espe- 
cially the  MTA,  should  be  required  to  produce 
the  data  necessary  to  make  the  judgment 
regarding  the  feasibUlty  of  running  addi- 
tional trains  over  the  route  we  have  proposed. 

The  DOT  report  provides  that  the  USRA 
must  devote  special  attention  to  the  current 
and  projected  requirements  of  commuter  and 
Intercity  passenger  service.  The  final  sys- 
tem plan  must  insure  that  appropriate  pri- 
ority status  is  given  to  passenger  train  move- 
ments particularly  In  the  Northeast  Corridor, 
including  such  necessary  improvements  as 
the  proposed  Co-op  City  Service.  Ultimately, 
a  decision  wiU  also  have  to  be  made  as  to 
which  entity  Is  to  operate  the  service. 

Commuter  service  can  no  longer  be  every- 
one's stepchild.  The  energy  crisis  has  made 
us  painfully  aware  that  we  must  adopt  im- 
proved mass  transportation  If  the  economy 
and  the  standard  of  living  each  of  us  has 
come  to  know  Is  to  be  preserved  and  en- 
hanced. 

I  am  confident  that.  If  the  appropriate 
agencies  discharge  their  statutory  duties  with 
vigor,  a  national  transportation  policy,  re- 
sponsive to  all  competing  needs,  will  emerge, 
and  that  the  commuter  will  not  continue  to 
be  the  unwanted  stepchUd. 


COLLEGE  CLOSING  WOULD  MAR 
EISENHOWER'S  MEMORY 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  WALSH 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  14,  1974 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  93d  Con- 
gress is  about  to  do  a  serious  disservice 
to  the  memory  of  a  great  American — 
President  Dwight  Eisenhower.  When 
Eisenhower  College  in  Seneca  Palls,  N.Y., 
opened  its  doors  in  the  late  1960's,  it  did 
so  as  a  living  memorial  to  one  of  this 
country's  greatest  patriots,  generals,  and 
Presidents. 

Rather  than  a  mere  stone  moniunent, 
here  was  a  memorial  that  educated  our 
young  people  and  contributed  to  the  fu- 
ture betterment  of  our  Nation. 

Now,  despite  President  Eisenhower's 
personal  endorsement  of  this  school,  it 
will  close  its  doors  in  June  unless  $369,- 
994  can  be  raised  by  April  9  to  balance 
the  budget. 

The  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee has  pending  before  it  H.R.  10027, 
a  bill  that  would  grant  Eisenhower  Col- 
lege $10  million  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
imr.  That  legislation  has  been  pending 
since  August  3,  1973. 

I  fail  to  see  how  Congress  will  be  able 
to  explain  its  inaction  on  this  matter.  It 
will  be  just  another  case  of  disregarding 
public  sentiment  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  not  the  time  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory to  be  guilty  of  that. 

To  give  you  an  indication  of  how  sen- 
timent is  running  on  the  Eisenhower  Col- 
lege issue,  let  me  share  with  you  an  edi- 
torial that  appeared  in  the  March  13, 
1974.  edition  of  the  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard: 

It  is  grim  news  Indeed  that  Elsenhower 
CoUege,  opened  in  1968  as  a  national  memo- 
rial to  former  U.S.  President  and  general. 
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Dwlght  David  Elsenhower,  may**  closed  In 
Jxine  unless  (369,994  can  be  raised  by  April  9 
to  balance  the  1973-74  budget. 

Ltke  all  private  colleges  and  1  imlversltles 
In  New  Tork  State,  the  youitg,  quality- 
educational,  729-student  Eisenh<iwer  College 
has  made  heroic  efforts  this  college  year  to 
make  ends  meet.  i 

It  opened  the  year  with  a  projected  oper- 
ating deficit  of  $839,000.  It  cult  operation 
costs  and  increased  student  ftes  by  the 
amount  of  $118,498,  and  It  has  received  gifts 
since  July  1,  1973,  totalling  $33(7.008,  for  a 
current  deficit  of  $383,494.  Gifts  pledged  for 
payment  before  April  9  amount  to  $13,500 
which  would  still  leave  a  $369,9^4  projected 
deficit.  I 

The  trustees  have  appealed  to  the  Congress 
for  a  $10  million  grant  to  guarantee  continu- 
ation of  the  college  by  eliminating  short- 
term  debts  of  $3,586,732  and  sa^ng  current 
debt  service  costs  of  $512,875  annially.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  balance  of  $6,413,268 
would  provide  about  $450,000  yearly  Income 
to  balance  the  budget. 

Favorable  action  in  Albany  on  assistance  to 
private  colleges  through  larger  student-aid 
grants  would  also  help  save  thevcoUege. 

It  Is  inconceivable  that  federal  and  state 
governments,  and  the  many  friends  of  one 
of  our  greatest  national  heroes,  iwould  allow 
this  living  memorial  to  go  out  bt  existence 
on  the  $19  million  campus  at  Sleneca  Falls. 


NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSINESS  PRIME 
CONTRACTOR  OP  THE   YEAR 


HON.  OTIS  G.  PIKE 

or    NEVr    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R£FR£SEI«TATIVES 
Thursday.  March  14,  1974 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  be  able  to  announee  that  the 
National  Small  Business  Prime  Con- 
tractor of  the  Year  Is  a  concern  located 
in  the  First  Congressional  District  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  at  Smithtown,  Long 
Island,  N.Y.  While  we  have  had  area 
awards  frequently  in  my  own  congres- 
sional district,  this  is  the  first  time  that 
the  national  award  has  gone  to  a  com- 
pany I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  and 
I  am  happy  to  pay  tribute  to  them  today: 

NaTIONAI.  SmAU.  BUSINSS8  Prike 
COITTKACTOft  or  THX  YKAII 

The  SmaU  Business  Administration,  whose 
duty  is  to  aid,  assist,  and  counsel  small  busi- 
ness firms,  selects  annually  the  outstanding 
small  business  firm  in  each  of  SBA's  ten  re- 
gional areas  who  are  prime  contractors  to 
the  military  and  civilian  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment.  Consideration  for  selection 
is  based  on  the  following  criteria: 

1.  StabUlty  of  company. 

a.  Financial  status. 

b.  Depth  and  efficiency  of  managiement. 

2.  Ability  to  bid  competitively. 

3.  Ability  to  comprehend  technical  require- 
ments. I 

4.  Ability  to  comply  with  requlr^  delivery 
schedules. 

5.  EffectlveneoB  In  managing  a\ 
tors  to  obtain  timely  delivery  of  supplies  and 
material. 

6.  Effectiveness  of  quality  cont| 
dures. 

7.  Reliability  of  product  or  servlc^ 

8.  Attitude  towards  and  ability  to|| 
with  contracting  officials. 

The  record  of  performance  of  ea 
regional  winners  is  forwarded  to  S| 
tral  Office  in  Washington,  D.C.,  whefe  a  board 
of  Judges  is  convened  to  select  th#  National 
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Small  Business  Prime  Contractor  of  the  Year. 
The  Judges  are  made  up  of  the  senior  Small 
Business  Advisors  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  Department  of  the  Navy,  Department 
of  the  Air  Force,  the  Defense  Supply  Agency 
and  the  General  Services  Administration. 
These  Judges  selected  Comtech  Laboratories, 
Inc.,  as  winner  of  the  1973  National  award. 

Comtech  Laboratories  is  a  small  firm,  lo- 
cated In  Smithtown,  New  Tork.  It  was  formed 
In  1967,  and  is  engaged  in  the  design,  develop- 
ment and  production  of  military  and  com- 
mercial satellite  communications  ground  sta- 
tions. Its  backlog  of  sales  is  approximately 
$8  million,  about  equally  divided  between 
Government  and  commercial  customers.  Gov- 
ernment sales  are  principally  with  U.  S. 
Army  Satellite  Communications  Agency,  De- 
fense Communications  Agency,  National  Aer- 
onautics and  Space  Administration,  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  Commercial  cus- 
tomers Include  RCA  Global  Communications, 
ITT  Space  Communications,  Western  Union 
International,  Communications  Satellite  Cor- 
poration (COMSAT),  and  numerous  foreign 
communications  agencies  throughout  the 
world. 

Comtech  Laboratories  continues  to  be  one 
of  the  most  rapidly  growing  companies  in  the 
United  States  in  the  field  of  communications 
equipment  and  systems.  Comtech  has  over 
the  past  four  years  grown  at  an  average 
rate  exceeding  100  percent  per  year  and  in 
the  process  has  designed  and  developed  the 
most  comprehensive  and  technically  ad- 
vanced product  line  of  receiving  and 
transmitting  equipment  for  defense  and  com- 
mercial satellite  communications  ground  sta- 
tions in  the  industry.  During  the  past  fiscal 
year  plant  space  was  Increased  from  20,000 
to  more  than  100,000  square  feet  and  the 
number  of  employees  grew  from  less  than 
100  to  mote  than  340. 

In  the  period  when  many  companies  are 
faced  with  declining  defense  contracts  and 
commercial  business  Comtech  continues  to 
grow,  diversify  Its  product  line,  expand  Its 
plant  space  and  to  provide  Increasing  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  the  Long  Island, 
New  Tork,  area,  and  I  am  most  pleased  It  has 
received  this  well  deserved  recognition. 


March  H,  197^ 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  HONORS  TRADI- 
TION OP  PRESIDENTIAL  VISITS  TO 
CAPITAL  CITY  OP  TENNESSEE 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  14.  1974 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  distinguished  political  columnist  of 
the  Tennessean  in  Nashville,  Mr.  Joe 
Hatcher,  has  written  a  most  interesting 
and  informative  article  concerning  Presi- 
dential visits  to  Tennessee's  capital  city. 

The  article  is  timely  and  appropriate 
as  President  Nixon  Is  visiting  Nashville 
this  weekend  to  join  with  others  in  cele- 
brating the  first  i>erformance  of  the 
Grand  Ole  Opry  in  its  new  quarters  in 
fabulous  Opryland  U.SA. 

As  Mr.  Hatcher  says  in  his  column, 
Nashville  and  Tennessee  have  always 
given  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
warm  and  generous  welcome  regardless 
of  party — and  we  welcome  the  President 
to  Tennessee  and  wish  for  him  a  most  en- 
joyable trip  to  Tennessee. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  the 


Presidents,  I  place  in  the  Record  here- 
with the  article  by  Mr,  Hatcher. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  Tennessean,  Mar,  10,  1974] 
"Welcome  Mat"  roa  Pkesidents 
(By  Joe  Hatcher) 

So  President  Richard  Nixon  Is  coming  to 
NashvUle  on  March  16.  WeU,  he  won't  be 
making  history,  to  say  the  least.  It  has  hap- 
pened before. 

Over  the  years,  more  than  half  the  na- 
tion's Presidents  have  visited  Nashville  be- 
fore, during  or  after  serving  in  the  Whlt« 
House. 

Presidential  visits  to  Nashville  started 
with  President  James  Monroe,  the  fifth  Presi- 
dent. In  June  of  1819.  Since  that  time  Nash- 
ville has  welcomed  and  entertained  warmly 
three  of  Tennessee's  own  sons  who  were 
Presidents.  They  were  Andrew  Jacksou, 
James  K.  Polk  and  Andrew  Johnson. 

The  others.  In  addition  to  Van  Buren,  were 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  Teddy  Roosevelt,  Wil- 
liam Howard  Taft,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  Harry  S.  Truman,  John  P. 
Kenndy  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson — and  now 
Richard  M.  NUon  for  bis  third  visit.  It  is 
however,  Nixon's  first  visit  from  the  White 
House  to  Nashville. 

POuncAL  visrrs 

All  presidential  visits  are  political— some 
purely  so.  President  NUon's  visit  to  dedl- 
cate  the  new  Grand  Ole  Opry  auditorium  is 
a  tribute  to  country  music  and  to  Music 
City,  USA.,  but  at  this  time  of  Watergate 
It  cannot  be  divorced  from  politics.  Other 
political  aspects  are  the  energy  crisis  and 
the  Impeachment  atmosphere. 

But  regardless  of  the  politics  of  the  man 
who  held  the  office  of  President,  NashvUle 
has  always  tendered  a  warm  and  gracious 
welcome — If  not  to  the  man,  perhaps — then 
to  the  office  of  the  presidency. 

One  of  the  more  unusual  welcomes  was 
that  extended  to  Andrew  Johnson  after  he 
had  left  the  White  House,  after  his  Impeach- 
ment by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
after  he  had  escaped  conviction  by  the  nar- 
row margin  of  one  vote.  During  the  early 
years  of  the  Civil  War  Johnson  had  not  en- 
deared himself  to  the  people  of  the  state 
when  he  served  as  the  iron-flsted  mtlltary 
governor  during  the  Federal  occupation. 

LESS  CEKEMOKIAL 

All  of  NashvlUe'a  receptions  In  the  early 
days  were  elaborate  and  some  bordered  on 
the  spectacular.  In  modern  times,  however. 
Presidents  fly  in  and  out  with  somewhat  less 
pomp  and  ceremony  than  In  the  old  days, 
with  often  only  political  rallies  In  their 
honor. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy's  visit  to  Van- 
derbilt  University  on  May  18,  1963  was  prob- 
ably the  last  massive  demonstration  for  a 
President  in  office.  He  spoke  to  a  great  audi- 
ence in  Vanderbilt  Stadium,  and  touched  a 
button  exploding  a  charge  that  started  work 
on  the  Cordell  Hull  dam  at  Carthage. 

President  Nixon  was  In  NashvUle  for  a 
speech  on  the  public  square  back  In  1960, 
the  year  he  was  defeated  by  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy for  the  presidency.  In  1966  he  returned 
to  Nashville  for  an  address  at  Vanderbilt, 
two  years  before  his  successful  candidacy 
lor  President  in  1968. 

As  a  VS.  Senator,  as  Vice  President,  and 
as  a  candidate  and  later  President,  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  was  in  NashvUle  so  often  he  could 
refer  to  the  city  as  a  second  home.  He  was 
the  only  President  ever  to  throw  out  the  first 
ball  of  the  baseball  season  In  Nashville, 
which  he  did  for  the  NashvUle  Vols  at  old 
Sulphur  DeU. 

James  Monroe,  the  first  President  to  visit 
NashviUe,  came  officially  to  visit  Andrew 
Jackson  and  to  show  his  support  for  Jack- 
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aon's  controversial  handling  of  the  "War 
With  Spain"  in  Florida.  Coming  up  from 
Georgia,  he  was  met  at  the  city's  southern 
border  by  the  Tennessee  Volunteers,  In  coon- 
skin  caps  and  buckskin  leggings. 

MAaCHXNC    BAND 

The  Masonic  marching  band  was  on  hand 
to  escort  the  President  to  the  home  of  Mayor 
Thomas  Crutcher.  where  hundreds  met  him 
and  shook  his  hand.  He  "reviewed  the  troops' 
at  NashvUle  Female  Academy,  where  aoo 
young  ladles  gave  him  a  warm  welcome, 
^ere  was  a  reception  at  the  Masonic  Temple, 
followed  by  a  big  banquet  at  the  NashvUle 
inn  and  another  reception  the  next  day  at 
Jackson's  home  at  the  Hermitage. 

As  a  parUng  sign  of  regard  for  President 
Monroe,  General  Jackson's  carriage  took  him 
part  of  the  way  to  LouisviUe  as  he  traveled 
northward  from  NashvUle. 

President  Martin  Van  Buren  sUyed  longer 
in  NashviUe  than  any  other  presidential  vis- 
itor spending  most  of  his  time  with  General 
Jackson  at  the  Hermitage.  The  old  general 
bad  "handplcked"  Van  Buren  as  his  suc- 
ctMor  in  the  White  House. 

Former  President  Andrew  Johnson  came 
to  NashvUle  on  AprU  7,  1869,  Just  four  years 
after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  He  was  es- 
corted by  the  Odd  FeUows  Brass  Band  to  the 
at.  Cloud  Hotel,  and  spoke  the  next  day  to 
a  great  crowd  on  the  public  square. 

romt    CRAY    HORSES 

President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  was  in 
NashviUe  in  1877  on  a  mission  of  good  wUl 
toward  the  former  Confederate  states.  He  was 
taken  from  the  raUroad  station  to  the  Max- 
well House  in  a  coach  drawn  by  four  gray 
horses.  He  spoke  on  the  grounds  of  the  State 
Capitol,  and  found  time  to  lay  the  corner- 
stone for  the  new  Federal  BuUding  at  what 
is  now  Eighth  and  Broadway. 

Teddy  Roosevelt  had  been  In  NashvUle 
several  times  before  he  came  as  President  in 
October,  1907.  His  special  train  was  met  by 
a  carriage  drawn  by  four  mUk-whlte  horses— 
presumably  even  more  elegant  than  those 
tiiat  had  drawn  President  Hayes.  He  spoke 
to  a  capacity  crowd  at  the  Ryman  Audito- 
rium—later  to  serve  as  the  Grand  Ole  Opry 
House. 

President  Roosevelt  was  a  luncheon  guest 
at  the  Hermitage,  where  he  was  served  from 
Andrew  Jackson's  own  sUver  service,  and  was 
presented  a  spoon  that  had  belonged  to  Jack- 
son. His  special  train  picked  hUn  up  at  the 
Hermitage  SUtlon. 

President  F.  D.  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  were 
likewise  honored  with  a  breakfast  at  the  Her- 
mitage in  the  1930's  after  a  great  reception 
to  NashvUle.  Roosevelt  later  returned  to 
NashviUe  brlefiy  for  the  funeral  of  House 
Speaker  Joseph  W.  Byms. 

?nniam  Howard  Taft  was  a  frequent  visi- 
tor in  NashvUle  through  the  years,  coming 
to  the  city  as  President  on  November  9,  1911. 
He  spoke  at  the  Ryman  Auditorium  and  was 
banqueted  at  the  new  Hermitage  Hotel. 
cotJJH;E  RExnnoNs 

Woodrow  WUson  came  to  NashvUle  In  1905 
and  again  In  1907  to  attend  Princeton  re- 
unions, and  to  visit  a  brother  who  was  a 
NashvUle  newspaperman.  He  came  b*ck  in 
February  of  1912,  en  route  to  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  and  election  to  the  presi- 
dency. 

President  Harry  Truman  was  In  NashviUe 
In  1951  en  route  to  dedicate  the  Arnold  Engi- 
neering Center  at  TuUahoma.  After  leaving 
the  White  House  he  came  back  in  1955— 
ostensibly  to  visit  the  Ramp  Festival  at 
Cosby,  Tennessee — but  actuaUy.  perhaps,  to 
measure  Gov.  Frank  Clement  as  a  Kefauver 
opponent  In  a  race  for  the  Democratic  presi- 
dential nomination.  He  spent  a  night  at  the 
Governor's  Mansion  with  Clement. 

And  now  comes  President  Nixon. 
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CONGRESSMAN  BADILLO  EXPLORES 
THE  PULL  EMPLOYMENT  "MYTH" 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14.  1974 
Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  ear- 
lier this  month,  several  of  our  colleagues 
joined  with  people  from  the  academic 
world  and  labor  and  civic  leaders  in  a  2- 
day  conference  in  New  York  City  on  the 
issue  of  full  employment.  The  meeting  at 
Columbia  University  was  generated  by  a 
common  concern  over  the  seemingly  end- 
less unemployment  crisis  facing  Oiis  Na- 
tion and  the  present  administration's 
failure  to  take  any  effective  initiatives  to 
resolve  it.  The  conferees  also  examined 
the  history  of  this  country's  postwar  em- 
ployment policy,  the  factors  which  have 
contributed  to  the  steady  rise  in  unem- 
ployment and  the  elusive  objective  of 
acliieving  a  full  employment  economy. 

One  of  the  two  closing  addresses  was 
delivered  by  our  colleague  from  New 
York,  HiRJfAN  Badillo.  In  his  remarks, 
Mr.  Badillo  observed  that  the  "objective 
of  full  employment — defined  as  providing 
some  type  of  work  for  every  person  seek- 
ing a  job,"  has  never  been  a  primary  goal 
of  any  national  administration.  He  fur- 
ther noted  that  the  basic  consideration  of 
a  full  employment  economy  usually  boils 
down  to  the  classic  struggle  between  the 
"haves"  and  the  "have-nots"  and  that 
this  country's  minorities  have  borne 
much  of  the  burden  of  the  unemployment 
crisis.  Charging  that  this  Nation's  ma- 
jority has  failed  to  take  steps  to  fulfill 
the  achievement  of  full  employment  and 
to  aid  the  minority  in  securing  jobs.  Con- 
gressman Badillo  stated  that  he  could 
offer  little  encouragement  that  any  sub- 
stantive attempts  to  create  a  full  em- 
ployment economy  will  be  undertaken  in 
the  foreseeable  future. 

I  commend  Mr.  Badillo  for  his  percep- 
tive and  forthright  remarks  and  believe 
they  warrant  the  careful  consideration  of 
every  Member  of  Congress: 
CixMsmc  Address  or  Congressman  Herman 
BAonxo 
Four  decades  ago  Americans  were  encour- 
aged by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's 
declaration  that  every  American  who  was 
able  and  wUIing  to  work  had  the  right  to  an 
opportunity  for  useful  and  rewarding  paid 
employment.  Tragically,  the  objective  of  a 
right  to  a  paying  job  for  every  American  en- 
visioned In  FDR's  new  economic  bUl  of  rights 
of  1944  not  only  has  never  been  achieved  but 
has  been  consistently  avoided  and  remains 
a  highly  elusive  goal.  The  79th  Congress,  for 
example,  considered  legislation  establishing 
a  specific  national  coomiltment  to  full  em- 
ployment but  the  employment  act  of  1946 
which  was  eventually  enacted  Into  law 
sought  only  an  effort  to  achieve  maximum 
employment.  At  no  time  has  the  objective 
of  fuU  employment — defined  as  providing 
some  type  of  work  for  every  person  seeking 
a  Job — been  a  primary  goal  of  any  national 
administration  of  either  political  party. 

Last  October  we  saw  the  unemployment 
rate  dip  brlefiy  to  a  three  and  a  half  year 
low  of  4.6  per  cent.  However,  this  figure  is 
now  on  the  rise  toward  a  predicted  six  per 
cent  and  even  higher  level.  Especially  hard 
hit  are  the  nation's  various  minority  groups 
as  It  Is  a  known  fact  that  official  unemploy- 
ment— not  to  mention  underemployment — 
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among  blacks,  Puerto  Ricans.  Chicanes  and 
American  Indians  has  averaged  twice  that  re- 
ported for  the  rest  of  tlie  Nation.  In  the 
teeming  ghettoes  of  urban  America  offi- 
cially-certified youth  unemployment  has 
reached  the  proportions  of  a  massive  depres- 
sion. There  is  no  question  but  that  suitable 
paid  employment  Just  does  not  exist  for  num- 
erous segments  of  American  society  who  are 
wUling  and  anxious  to  work — Vletnara-era 
veterans,  women,  senior  citizens,  those  forced 
out  of  work  or  denied  employment  oppor- 
tunities because  of  technological  advances  or 
the  energy  crisis,  rec^ients  of  pubUc  assist- 
ance and  certain  others. 

This  seemingly  endless  unemployment 
crisis  is  seriously  exacerbated  by  the  fact  that 
the  private  sector  and  the  capitalist  system 
simply  cannot  provide  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  all  of  those  American  citizens 
seeking  work — not  to  mention  those  who  are 
presently  underemployed  or  who  have  become 
discouraged  and  rejected  and  are  not  actively 
seeking  Jobs.  Up  to  this  r>oint  we  simply  have 
refused  to  face  this  fact  and  the  government 
continually  looks  to  private  bvisiness  and  In- 
dustry to  provide  the  Jolw.  The  simple  fact 
remains  that  not  only  are  the  jobs  not  avail- 
able but  the  private  sector  is  Just  not  capable 
of  providing  these  much  needed  work  oppor- 
tunities. Our  economic  system  Is  J\jst  not 
geared  to  trying  to  fulfill  the  hopes  created 
by  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  Is  incapable  of  generating  suffi- 
cient numbers  of  employment  poeslbUitles 
to  even  begin  matching  the  number  of  un- 
employed, underemployed  and  unskUled. 
Further,  I  seriously  doubt  whether  the  pri- 
vate sector  feels  any  sort  of  obligation  to  fur- 
nish Jobs  and  tratalng  for  those  in  need. 

In  light  of  this  situation  I  continue  to  be- 
lieve most  strongly  that  in  order  to  achieve 
a  full  employment  economy  the  govern- 
ment— at  the  Federal,  State,  county  and 
municipal  levels — ^must  furnish  the  Jobs.  Re- 
gretably,  the  present  administration  has 
demonstrated  a  singular  lack  of  meaningful 
Interest  or  leadership  In  this  critical  area. 
The  woefully  taeffective  Nixon  economic 
strategy  has  failed  to  provide  any  substan- 
tive solution  to  the  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment.  Also,  by  such 
iU-conceived  moves  as  the  veto  of  the  Em- 
ployment and  Manpower  Act  of  1970  and, 
last  year,  the  minimum  wage  bUl,  plus  the 
deliberate  scutOlng  of  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act,  Mr.  Nixon  and  his  clique  have 
demonstrated  nothing  more  than  a  callous 
disregard  lor  the  plight  of  not  only  the  un- 
employed but  also  those  who  are  earning 
less  than  a  living  wage  even  though  they  may 
be  on  the  Job  for  eight  or  more  hours  every 
day. 

Therefore,  In  the  absence  of  any  moves  by 
the  executive  branch  in  the  direction  of  a 
lower  rate  of  unemployment — much  less  full 
employment — the  initiative  must  l>e  taken  by 
the  Congress.  For  example  I  have  authored 
a  bin — the  Guaranteed  Employment  Act — 
which  provides  that  any  person  who  is  un- 
able to  find  work  in  the  private  sector  will 
be  guaranteed  a  Job  In  a  municipal,  county. 
State  or  Federal  program,  primarily  in  the 
public  service  area.  My  able  colleague,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  has  authored  a  measure,  of  which 
I  am  a  co-sponsor,  to  provide  employment 
for  over  1  million  persons  In  public  service 
positions.  There  are  a  number  of  other  simi- 
lar measures — some  of  which  have  been  pre- 
cipitated by  the  so-called  energy  crisis — 
pending  in  the  House  and  Senate.  In  some 
sectors  there  Is  a  realization  that  full  em- 
ployment can  serve  as  a  viable  and  Important 
tool  In  resolving  the  economic  and  unem- 
ployment crisis  with  which  we  have  been 
saddled  for  the  past  five  years. 

Not  only  will  more  than  four  and  a  half 
million  unemployed  fellow  citlsens  be  given 
Jobs  but  needed  services  oovUd  be  furnished 
to  our  cities,  counties  and  states.  At  one 
point  some  nine  years  ago  it  was  estimated 
that  4.3  million  new  jobs  could  be  lUled  In 
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public  service  U  the  Oovernmefit  were  to 
Just  fulfill  its  obligations  In  protecting  and 
developing  ttje  physical  envlronrajent  and  in 
carrying  forward  essential  social  service  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  if  the  poor  (ind  unem- 
ployed are  able  to  obtain  gainful  employ- 
ment, they  will  then  be  able  to  «cure  their 
own  housing,  provide  education  for  their 
children,  care  for  their  own  health  needs 
and  not  be  forced  to  seek  aid  from  public 
agencies. 

In  the  final  analjrsls,  however!  much  of 
this  discussion  of  a  full  emplo3nnent  econ- 
omy degenerates  into  the  classic  struggle 
between  the  "Haves"  and  the  "Have-Nots." 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
full  employment  since  the  enjd  of  the 
Second  World  War  but  no  real  aictlon.  The 
fact  remains  that  the  achievemeht  of  this 
goal— particularly  as  it  would  l*neflt  the 
Spanish-speaking,  Blacks,  Indian^  and  the 
other  minorities — has  not  beeii  actively 
pursued  as  the  nation's  majoritf  may  be 
adversely  affected.  In  October  ;|1972.  for 
example.  CEA  Chairman  Herbfrt  Stein 
declared  that  the  Idea  of  a  maxlm^  unem- 
ployment rate  of  four  per  cent  as  i  national 
goal  had  been  abandoned.  He  lafcr  stated 
that  it  would  be  counterproductlveBto  estab- 
lish any  specific  unemployment  ttJget. 

Also,  an  increasing  number  of  efonomlsts 
and  others  are  citing  the  findings  ^  Profes- 
sor A.  W.  PbUllps  of  the  London  Jchool  of 
Economics  who  made  the  first  atfempt  to 
quantify  the  wage-unemployment  ;9«latlon- 
ship  and  they  claim  that  a  full  employment 
economy  will  result  in  Infiation.  ^hey  cite 
Phillips'  findings — based  on  his  Itudy  of 
unemploymet  in  England  between  1861  and 
1967 — that  unemployment  rates  bilow  two 
and  a  half  per  cent  would  cause  ivages  to 
rise  faster  than  productivity  i#id  pre- 
sumably would  be  accompanied  ly  rising 
prices  as  proof  positive  that  the  lunerican 
economy  cannot  afford  zero  unemfloyment. 
or  even  a  decline  below  four  per  c^t  unem- 
ployment, because  there  will  be  |  propor- 
tional rise  in  prices.  | 

As  an  example.  In  December  li72  Duke 
Economics  Professor  Juanita  Krep^wrote  in 
the  New  York  Timet  that  full  ei^loyment 
and  wage-price  stabUlty  are  inco^atible— 
a  sUtement  consistent  with  th^PhUlips 
curve  which  showed  an  inverse  re||ktlon  be- 
tween wage  changes  and  the  perotntage  of 
the  unemployed  labor  force — and|  declared 
that  prices  have  risen  much  fastef  in  low- 
unemployment  periods  than   in   h^h   ones. 

Related  to  this  state  of  affairs  i^the  fact 
that    the    capitalist    economy    nolst    have 
built-in    unemployment    at    a    si$stautlal 
level    in   order   to   keep   the   workirs   in    a 
constant  state  of  anxiety  and   to^ thereby 
prevent   them   from  seeking   high*   wages, 
knowing  that  if  they  protest  too  hard  or  too 
long  that  their  Jobe  can  be  taken  f^  others 
presently  unemployed.  Unfortunate».  organ- 
ized   labor   has   changed   signlflcanily    from 
the  era  of  the  SO's  and  early  40's — .|he  time 
during    which    It    actively    endorse4    FDR's 
efforts  to  extend  the  right  of  everj  citizen 
wUUng   and    able    to    work,    irresp' 
age,    race,   sex   or   social    backgrou 
beneficial    and    "remunerative    Job 
Industries  or  shops  or  farms  or  mini 
Nation.  .  .  ."  Today  union  support  f< 
employment  economy  Is  almost  non< 
A    rather   large   percentage   of   the 
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force  is  now  unionized  and  organizai  labor 
has  secured  many  of  the  rights  and  jSeneflts 
it  fought  to  achieve  earlier  in  this  <  sntury. 
Now  they  are  unwilling  in  most  ir  itances 
to  continue  the  cause  and  to  work  to  extend 
those  benefits  and  the  simple  rlgh  to  an 
honest,  decent-paying  Job  to  the  under- 
privileged and  the  minorities.  One  ne  d  only 
cite  the  dismal  record  of  the  bulldini  trades 
as  they  continue  to  bar  or  severe!  limit 
minority    participation    in    their    ui   ons. 

What  much  of  the  struggle  to  achi  ve  full 
employment  Is  about  is  basically  th|  prob- 
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lems  of  the  minorities  of  this  Nation  and 
this  is  really  what  we  are  up  against.  How- 
ever, this  is  more  than  simply  a  struggle  for 
minority  rights  as  you  will  always  have  the 
majority  against  you.  It  seems  obvious  to  me 
that  the  employed  majority  would  prefer  to 
accept  high  unemployment — regardless  of 
Its  effects  on  minorities — as  an  irritant  or 
minor  annoyance  over  rising  prices.  The  pres- 
ent administration,  for  example,  appears  to 
maintain  this  attitude — especially  when  you 
consider  comments  of  persons  such  as  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Chairman  Arthur  Burns  who 
claim  that  any  programs  which  directly  en- 
courage Federal  employment  will  constitute 
"undue  intrusion"  into  the  economy. 

I  seriously  suspect,  therefore,  that,  al- 
though many  politicians  and  some  academi- 
cians may  talk  about  and  urge  the  creation  of 
a  full  employment  economy,  the  country's 
"establishment" — and  the  generally  well-off, 
middle-class,  suburbanite  American — simply 
dismisses  such  sentiments  as  another  liberal 
shibboleth  which  must  not  be  taken  serious- 
ly. The  majority  knows  full  well  that  those 
with  the  power  and  authority  to  fulfill  the 
quest  for  full  employment  and  aid  the  mi- 
nority in  locating  Jobs  with  which  to  meet 
even  the  minimal  demands  of  life  will  not 
do  so. 

Thus,  even  though  we  may  very  well  have 
the  capacity  and  resources  to  find  work  for 
every  person  who  wants  a  Job  and  despite  the 
prospect  that  a  full  employment  economy 
can.  in  fact,  be  achieved,  I  must  tell  you  In 
all  candor  that  I  cannot  offer  any  encourage- 
ment that  any  substantive  efforts  will  be 
undertaken  In  the  foreseeable  future.  Like  so 
many  other  goals  and  objectives  which  would 
benefit  the  poor,  the  disadvantaged,  the  un- 
employed and  underemployed,  the  unedu- 
cated and  untrained  and  the  minorities,  full 
employment  Just  has  no  constituency  in 
either  the  public  or  private  sector.  Although 
the  objective  of  achieving  full  employment 
is  no  longer  simply  some  nebulous  philosoph- 
ical goal  but  a  clear  economic  necessity  I 
am  afraid  that  it  will  remain  unaccomplished 
for  some  time.  Full  employment  Is  a  vital 
goal  of  a  progressive  social  policy  yet  the 
lack  of  support  for  It  by  the  present  admin- 
istration Just  relegates  it  to  another  empty 
phrase.  This  Nation  has  the  needed  potential 
to  achieve  full  employment.  The  only  re- 
maining ingredient  is  a  willingness  to  make 
the  necessary  effort  and  to  fulfill  a  long- 
standing moral  conunitment. 
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Mrs.  Willie  B.  Cain. 
WUllam  A.  Barrett. 
William  Rodman  Morris. 
J.  C.  Franklin. 
Arthur  H.  Johnson. 
George  Hayewood. 
T.  E.  Stamps. 


THE  WISDOM  OP  THE  CONSUMER 
PRODUCT  SAFETY  COMMISSION 


HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREBE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  March  14.  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
many  people  have  been  applauding  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission  in 
its  opposition  to  political  appointments, 
almost  no  one  has  made  the  effort  to 
point  out  the  implications  of  the  position 
of  the  CPSC  on  this  matter.  Fortunately, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  did  so  in  a  recent 
editorial  on  January  31,  1974.  I  include 
the  editorial  In  the  Record  in  its  en- 
tirety for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues : 

The  Wisdom  of  the  CPSC 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  FULTON 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14.  1974 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  names  of  a  number  of  citi- 
zens of  the  Fifth  District  of  Termessee 
who  have  expressed  their  support  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  As 
participants  in  the  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Citizens'  Committee  for  Fairness 
to  the  Presidency,  they  are  exercising 
their  right.  Indeed,  their  duty,  to  speak 
out,  to  voice  their  views  on  the  issues  of 
concern  to  all  of  us. 

I  therefore  submit  for  the  Rzcoro  the 
following: 

Maxle  T.  Bass. 


Clarence  E.  Wood. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Wood. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Barrett. 

J.  B.  Barrett. 

Richard  A.  Barrett. 

Mrs.  Richard  A.  Barrett. 


Wouldn't  It  be  wonderful  if  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  could  be  so  In- 
sulated from  politics — from  the  White  House, 
Capitol  Hill,  business  and  industry  and  other 
pressure  groups — that  it  would  be  able  to 
study  each  issue  that  comes  before  it  on  its 
merito  and  divine  the  public  Interest  through 
its  own  wisdom? 
No. 

Things  are  not  noticeably  more  wonderful 
in  those  other  countries  of  the  world  where 
there  are  no  politics  or  pressure  groups  to 
interfere  with  the  wisdom  of  bureaucratic 
tribunals.  There's  no  reason  to  believe  ova 
bureaucrats  are  any  wiser  than  theirs.  But  It 
has  somehow  gotten  into  the  beads  of  the 
five  newly  appointed  CPSC  commissioners 
that  they  indeed  are,  and  that  they  could 
do  a  whale  of  a  Job  in  serving  the  public 
interest,  as  they  see  It,  if  only  they  didn't 
have  to  take  any  political  heat.  They  cur- 
rently are  playing  the  White  House  off 
against  the  Congress  to  bring  this  about. 

At  issue  is  the  matter  of  five  commission 
staff  Jobs.  The  new  agency  has  eight  top  staff 
positions,  and  on  its  own  can  decide  which 
of  theee  should  be  "career"  positions,  and 
which  "non-career."  Those  It  chooses  to  be 
career  slots  must  be  opened  to  CivU  Service 
competition.  The  non-career  slots  need  not 
be.  but  the  candidate  picked  by  the  commis- 
sion must,  by  Executive  Branch  tradition  get 
"political  clearance"  from  the  White  House. 
Which  doesn't  mean,  in  the  present  instant, 
they  have  to  be  Republican.  In  fact  most 
are  not.  Rather  the  President  doesn't  want 
to  people  his  administration  with  folks  who 
have  a  partisan  philosophy  of  government 
diametrically  opposed  to  his.  Mr.  Nixon  In 
particular  feels  there  are  already  plenty  of 
people  in  career  slots  in  the  government  who 
enjoy  that  luxury. 

The  safety  commissioners,  in  deciding  to 
make  five  of  the  eight  key  slots  non-career, 
also  decided  they  didn't  want  these  to  run 
the  political  clearance  process.  In  other 
words,  they  want  to  be  able  to  pick  their 
own  people  for  these  Jobs  and  retain  the 
right  to  fire  them  at  their  will,  but  want  the 
Chief  Executive  to  have  no  influence  at  aU 
In  the  selection  process.  The  people  they 
choee  are  now  at  work  and  collect  their 
salaries,  and  for  aU  anyone  knows  they  are 
rabid  NixonUns.  But  because  the  commis- 
sioners refused  to  submit  their  names  to  the 
White  House,  a  confrontation  has  been  brew- 
ing, the  likely  outcojie  being  White  House 
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orders  to  sever  the  five  from  the  payroll. 
Naturally,  a  brouhaha  in  Congress  and  In  the 
pren  wUl  foUow. 

If  recent  history  Is  any  guide.  Congress  wUI^ 
come  down  on  the  aide  of  the  safety  com- 
missioners, who,  being  for  safety  and  con- 
sumers, wear  white  hats.  The  Nixon  admin- 
istration, convulsed  by  Watergate,  will  sport 
the  black.  In  the  current  Washington  cll- 
xnate,  almost  any  proposal  to  strip  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  power  wUl  gain  an  im- 
mediate following. 

But  this  confrontation  would  have  come 
anyway.  For  at  least  the  last  three  years 
Congress  has  been  on  an  extraordinary  kick, 
dealing  out  powers  to  the  regxUatory  agen- 
cies at  every  chance.  The  excuse  has  always 
been  that  the  White  House  bad  grown  too 
powerful.  In  other  words,  after  spending 
40  years  endowing  the  Executive  with  power 
and  becoming  alarmed  at  what  it  saw.  Con- 
gress decided  to  correct  the  problem.  Not  by 
retrieving  that  power,  for  with  power  comes 
responsibility.  But  by  giving  it  to  the  regu- 
lators. Without  doubt,  the  White  House 
struggle  with  the  CPSC  Is  part  of  this  con- 
tinuing process.  If  the  CPSC  wins,  the  White 
House  fears  it  will  only  be  a  matter  of  time 
before  the  other  regulatory  agencies  are  cut 
looee  from  the  administration  that  holds 
office. 

As  a  resvUt,  the  problem — as  Senator  Oold- 
water  observed  the  other  day — is  not  that 
the  President  has  too  much,  but  that  both 
have  been  losing  It  to  the  bureaucracy.  And 
the  bureaucracy  is  not  accountable  at  the 
polls.  The  only  link  it  has  to  the  political 
process  are  those  tenuous  strands  that  tie 
it  to  the  one  person  who  Is  elected  by  all  the 
people  and  to  those,  in  Congress,  who  an- 
nually review  its  budgets.  The  CPSC  now  de- 
sires to  cut  one  of  those  strands. 

And  with  the  best  of  intentions.  Like  bu- 
reaucrats everywhere,  they  believe  they  could 
more  easily  steer  the  nation  to  the  Promised 
Land  if  only  they  didn't  have  to  worry  about 
day-to-day  politics.  But  as  wise  as  they  might 
be  in  the  short  run.  they  can  never  ap- 
proach the  collective  wisdom  of  those  who 
have  to  stand  before  the  pubUc  at  periodic 
Intervals  and  seek  renewal.  By  insulating 
themselves  from  politics  they  would  insulate 
themselves  from  the  vested  interests,  the 
moguls  and  the  powerful  lobbies,  and  the 
people  too. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  HJl.  188, 
H.R.  9783,  H.R.  12574,  AND  HJl.  12575 
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BEHIND  THE  OIL  EIGHT  BALL 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CAUrOSKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14.  1974 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  announce  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Civil  Rights  and  Con- 
stitutional Rights  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  will  continue  its 
hearings  on  HJl.  188,  HJR.  9783,  HJR. 
12574,  and  H.R.  12575,  bills  to  protect  the 
constitutional  rights  and  privacy  of  in- 
dividuals in  the  dissemination  of  crim- 
inal Justice  information. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Thursday, 
March  21.  1974,  at  10  a.m.  in  room  2237 
of  the  Raybum  House  Office  Building. 
Representatives  from  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense will  be  presenting  their  views  on 
the  above-mentioned  legislation. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  to  submit 
statements  for  the  record  should  address 
their  request  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  20515. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   XLUNOU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14.  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
pertinent,  factual,  and  penetrating  arti- 
cle by  Alex  R.  Seith  in  the  March  10 
edition  of  the  Suburbanite  Economist, 
directs  our  attention  to  the  energy  prob- 
lems that  have  affected  the  black  African 
nations. 

I  should  wish  to  add  that  even  though 
Mr.  Seith  is  well  known  in  Washington 
for  his  leadership  in  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  he  is  also  highly  re- 
garded for  his  regular  columns  on  foreign 
affairs  issues. 

The  article  follows: 

Behind  the  On.  Eight  Ball 
(By  Alex  R.  Seith) 

Is  black  Africa  being  black-balled?  That 
question  Is  now  echoing  through  Africa  In 
the  wake  of  the  Mid-West  oil  crisis. 

Last  fall,  most  black  African  nations  re- 
luctantly disrupted  a  history  of  cordial  rela- 
tions with  Israel  in  response  to  urging  by 
the  Arab  oU  nations  to  break  diplomatic  ties 
with  the  Jewish  state. 

Despite  years  of  financial  and  managerial 
assistance  given  by  Israel  to  Africans,  grati- 
tude for  the  past  yielded  to  concern  for  the 
future.  In  a  new  twist  on  the  old  saw — "What 
have  you  done  few  me  lately" — the  African 
leaders  were  persuaded  that  their  interests 
would  be  best  served  by  cultivating  Arab 
good  wUl  through  official  breaches  with  Israel. 

Through  subtle  threats  and  promises  from 
certain  Arabs,  the  Africans  were  led  to  believe 
that  their  proclamations  of  affinity  with  the 
Arabs  would  gain  them  preferential  treat- 
ment in  any  oU  crunch. 

Now  second  thoughts  abound.  As  the 
"official"  price  of  oil  has  soared  from  $3.50 
per  barrel  in  September  to  $7  in  December 
and  skyrocketed  to  (10  and  tl5  per  barrel  on 
the  open  market,  Africans  have  been  forced 
to  ante  up  hundreds  of  millions  of  precious 
money  they  need  for  development  at  home. 
Long  victimized  by  the  tendency  In  interna- 
tional economics  for  the  rich  to  get  richer 
and  the  poor  to  get  poorer,  the  Africans 
thought  that  this  time  it  would  be  difi^erent. 
Different  because  their  "brothers"  in  the 
Mid-East  would  be  grateful  for  Africa's 
breach  with  Israel  and  reward  Africans  by 
supplying  oil  at  prices  lower  than  those  paid 
by  "rich"  nations  like  Japan,  America  and 
the  countries  of  Western  Europe. 

But  Africans  are  woefully  beginning  to 
wonder  if  this  hope  was  a  wild  dream.  Often 
hard-pressed  to  find  funds  for  desperately 
needed  investments  in  schools,  roads,  facto- 
ries and  other  essentials  of  development,  they 
find  their  limited  resources  ravaged  by  as- 
troncxnical  oU  prices  and  the  consequent 
inflation  in  nearly  everythmg  else  they  have 
to  buy  abroad. 

"Fraternlte  matin,"  a  respected  newspaper 
in  the  Ivory  Coast,  expressed  the  concerns 
of  many  Africans  in  a  recent  article  titled 
"Treason  or  Calculation."  For  the  first  time, 
the  article  expressed  in  public  a  suspicion 
which  has  been  growing  privately  among 
Africans  in  recent  months. 

"Have  the  Arab  sUtes  deceived  our  coun- 
tries and  agreed  among  themselves  that  we 
are  guUlble"  was  how  the  paper  posed  the 
question.  Noting  that  the  African  franc,  used 
by  13  nations,  has  been  effectively  devalued 
nearly  20  per  cent  because  of  rising  oil  prices, 
"Fraternlte  Matin"  also  asked  whether  this 
was  the  result  of  calculated  treason  by  the 
Arabs,  an  outright  renege  on  a  ciearly  un- 
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derstood  promise  to  protect  "friendly"  Afri- 
cans from  the  inevitable  economic  crunch 
caused  by  Inflated  oil  costs. 

The  government-owned  newspaper  carried 
a  disclaimer  stating  that  "this  was  a  per- 
sonal view  and  not  the  position  of  the  Ivory 
Coast  government."  But  neither  that  govern- 
ment nor  any  other  In  Africa  specifically 
repudiated  the  suspicions  expressed. 

Very  likely,  the  ptirpose  of  the  article  was 
to  test  the  water  or,  to  change  the  meUphor, 
float  a  trial  balloou.  By  putting  this  position 
in  print  without  putting  the  government 
officlaUy  behind  it,  the  leaders  of  the  Ivory 
Coast  may  be  sending  the  Arabs  a  message 
in  typically  diplomatic  form.  The  message 
is  to  ask  whether  the  Arabs  totend  to  make 
good  on  their  promise  that  Africans  would 
not  suffer  from  the  oU  boycott  supposedly 
directed  only  against  the  West  and  Japan. 

But  time  is  running  out.  One  African  dip- 
lomat, who  asked  not  to  be  named,  said,  "We 
are  hoping  that  the  Arabs  will  do  somethmg 
fast,  before  things  get  out  of  hand." 

What  could  get  out  of  hand  is  the  agree- 
ment between  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity  (OAU)  and  the  Arabs  that  the  OAU 
would  benefit  from  a  break  with  Israel  by  the 
imposition  of  an  oU  blockade  against  the 
white-minority  and  colonalist  powers  in 
Africa  such  as  Rhodesia  and  Angola. 

And  an  Arab  delegation  currently  touring 
several  African  nations  baa  promised  $200 
million  in  development  aid  to  help  offset  the 
soaring  prices  of  oU.  But  sources  close  to 
the  African  Development  Bank  are  complain- 
ing that  they  have  seen  no  signs  that  the 
promised  money  Is  on  the  way. 

And  even  U  «ie  $200  mUlion  were  inune- 
dlately  forthcoming  it  would  not  fully  allev- 
iate the  injury  of  higher  petroleum  prices. 
The  Sudanese  Foreign  Minister,  Mansour 
Khaled,  who  la  also  chairman  of  the  Afri- 
can group's  oU  committee,  estimates  that  in 
1974  Africans  wUl  pay  $600  million  more 
for  oU  than  in  1973.  This  Is  three  times  the 
aid  promised  by  the  Arabs. 

MeanwhUe,  as  Africans  step  up  the  search 
for  sources  of  oil  on  their  own  continent, 
they  are  also  asking  the  searching  ques- 
tion: Is  the  price  of  Arab- African  unity  too 
high? 


HOPE 


CHAMBERUN— JOURNALIST 
AND  AUTHOR 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF   CONKECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  14.  1974 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
deep  sadness  that  I  learned  of  the  death 
Monday  of  H<ve  Chamberlln,  a  dy- 
namic and  perceptive  woman,  noted  free- 
lance writer,  photographer,  and  re- 
searcher, and  author  of  the  book  entitled 
"A  Minority  of  Members — ^Women  in 
Congress." 

Her  delightful  manner,  her  wit  and 
great  charm  will  be  gravely  missed  by  all 
those  who  knew  her.  Yet,  her  contribu- 
tions to  history  and  to  journalism  will 
live  on  in  the  books  and  articles  she 
wrote.  Certainly,  "A  Minority  of  Mem- 
bers," is  a  book  that  wiU  forever  serve  as 
a  valuable  source  of  information  and  in- 
sight into  what  it  is  like  to  be  a  woman 
in  Congress. 

My  sympathy  to  the  family  of  Hope 
Chamberlin.  They  should  be  very  proud 
of  the  accomplishments  of  this  noble 
woman,  who  will  always  be  remembered 
as  a  fine  writer  and  a  wonderful  hviman 
being. 
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TEL-MED 


1  com- 
dents. 
jrban. 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETT 

or   CALDPOIINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTaIiVES 

Thursday,  March  14,  197'. 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  de!  )lte  an 
anniial  U.S.  expenditure  of  $70  bl  ion  for 
health  care,  all  too  frequently  he  av' 
erage  citizen  does  not  have  cor  renient 
access  to  medical  and  health  c  ire  in 
formation.  Tel-Med  was  created  t  allevi- 
ate part  of  this  deficiency.  I  wo  Id  like 
to  invite  the  attention  of  my  co  eagues 
to  this  bold  and  innovative  prog  am. 

Tel-Med  provides  a  communl  f  with 
instant  access,  by  telephone,  to  in  ex- 
cellent library  of  concise,  accural  !,  phy 
sician-approved  5-minute  tape    ecord- 
ings  on  many  health  care  topics.  To  ob- 
tain Information,  the  concerned  person 
dials  a  toll-free  number  and  asks  o  have 
a  given  tape  played.  The  young  m  n  con 
cerned  about  venereal  disease,  the  moth 
er  concerned  about  rheumatic  fe  er,  the 
middle-aged    person    concerned  i  about 
cancer   and   diabetes,   the   perse  i   who 
finds  himself  in  immediate  need  >f  first 
aid  information — each  can  obtal  i  rele- 
vant health  information  easily,  injantly, 
and  at  no  cost  to  himself. 

Tel-Med  was  first  installed  in  Ay  dis- 
trict in  the  San  Bernardino-Ri  erside 
greater  metropolitan  areas,  con^rising 
nine  separate  municipahties  and 
bined  population  of  400,000  rei 
This  transitional  area  represents 
suburban,  and  rural  elements. 

Response  to  Tel-Med  has  beeii  over- 
whelming. The  staggering  simi  cf  380,- 
000  telephone  calls  was  received 
the  first  18  months  of  program 
tion.  The  numerous  unsolicitec 
ments  of  appreciation  for  the 
information  provided  give  posit^re  in 
dication  of  widespread  acceptance!  There 
is  a  growing  awareness  of  the  i  edical 
society's  role  of  sponsorship  andj  af  the 
significant  contributions  that  I  physi- 
cians have  made  to  bring  this  con  ept  to 
fruition. 

In  particular: 

There  have  been  many  reque  ts  for 
additional  tapes.  Based  upon  th  se  re- 
quests, Tel-Med  continuously  i  pdates 
the  library  to  reflect  consumer  ne(  Is  and 
interests  accurately. 

A  number  of  individual  calletj  have 
listened  to  multiple — 10  or  moreJ-tapes 
in  the  library.  1 

The  aged  have  expressed  parlieular 
appreciation  for  the  service,  becrase  of 
their  high  interest  in  health  mi  tters, 
reduced  mobility,  and  limited  ecc  lomic 
resources. 

Translation  of  portions  of  the  1  orary 
Into  Spanish  has  caused  consideral  le  in- 
terest in  heavily  populated  Me  lean- 
American  commxinities  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. ]j 

Ever-increasing  numbers  of  children 
have  responded,  leading  Tel-Med  U  con- 
sider a  separate  set  of  minihealthiptapes 
geared  to  their  comprehension. 

Several  high  school  teachers  ha*  as- 
signed entire  health  classes  to  list  tn  to 
the  tapes  on  syphilis  and  gonorrhei 

Requests  for  brochures  listini  the 
available  tapes  have  begun  to  po  ir  in 
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not  only  from  individuals,  but  also  from 
factories,  department  stores,  health  care 
service  agencies,  and  welfare  agencies. 
One  of  the  more  encouraging  aspects 
is  that  increasing  numbers  of  callers 
have  been  introduced  to  the  program 
upon  the  recommendation  of  friends  or 
neighbors. 

Evaluation  by  physicians  of  program 
concept  and  informational  content  has 
also  been  favorable.  Numerous  physi- 
cians are  referring  their  patients  to  the 
program,  particularly  to  the  birth  con- 
trol series.  An  orthopedic  group  has  re- 
ferred a  large  number  of  patients  to  the 
tape  on  backaches.  Doctors  have  re- 
quested brochures  on  the  program  to  dis- 
tribute to  their  patients.  Every  major 
hospital  in  the  area  has  expressed  en- 
couragement and  has  requested  tape  list- 
ings to  distribute  to  its  patients. 

Numerous  inquiries  have  been  received 
from  health  care  service  organizations 
expressing  strong  interest  in  the  con- 
cept. The  regional  society  of  the  Amer- 
ican Dental  Association  has  submitted 
20  scripts  on  dental  care  and  is  prepar- 
ing 5  more  scripts  for  the  library.  Special 
interest  groups,  such  as  nutritional/die- 
tary groups,  optometric  groups,  emer- 
gency first-aid  care  committees,  muscu- 
lar dystrophy,  diabetic,  alcoholic  and 
antismoking  agencies,  family  planning 
groups,  and  others  have  requested  per- 
mission to  submit  scripts  relevant  to 
their  special  areas  of  interest. 

The  importance  of  this  project  lies  in 
the  fact  that  organized  medicine,  in 
concert  with  public  and  private  health 
care  agencies,  is  willing  to  donate  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  and  knowl- 
edge, experience,  and  effort  to  create  a 
truly  comprehensive  and  meaningful 
librai-y  of  tapes.  Once  the  library  is  cre- 
ated, its  duplication  and  distribution  to 
any  urban  area  in  the  Nation  is  simply 
and  economically  accomplished.  In  short, 
the  anticipated  product  of  this  effort  will 
provide  a  tangible  product  of  high  value 
to  others  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

At  present,  the  Tel-Med  program  has 
been  adopted  by  San  Diego,  Orange, 
Long  Beach,  Bakersfleld,  Santa  Rosa,  and 
West  Oakland,  all  located  witliin  the 
State  of  California.  Nationally,  the  pro- 
gram has  expanded  into  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  Wichita,  Kans.;  and  State  College. 
Pa. 

In  addition,  other  cities  appear  close 
to  reaching  a  decision  about  adopting  the 
program.  Among  them  are  Seattle, 
Wash.;  Portland,  Oreg.;  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.;  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  Miami,  Fla.; 
Richmond.  Va.;  Newark,  N.J.;  and 
Charleston.  W.  Va.  The  cities  of  Ven- 
tura, Santa  Barbara.  China  Lake  and 
Hemet,  within  the  State  of  California, 
are  nearing  program  adoption. 

During  1973,  Tel-Med  delivered  100,- 
000  5-minute  health  messages  in  the  San 
Bernardino-Riverside-Fontana  area.  If 
equivalent  response  is  experienced  in  just 
those  communities  currently  implement- 
ing Tel-Med,  1  million  additional  health 
messages  will  be  delivered  in  1974.  The 
sheer  magnitude  of  this  phenomenon  is 
bound  to  have  a  beneficial  impact  upon 
the  health  and  general  well-being  of  the 
people  in  these  communities. 
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This  program  benefits  everyone  In  to- 
day's society — from  the  disadvantaged 
person  facing  a  medical  crisis  to  the 
wealthy  parent  whose  child  is  involved 
in  drug  abuse.  Not  only  has  it  uncovered 
a  vast  area  of  interests  and  concern  for 
basic  health  information,  but  it  appears 
to  have  demonstrated  a  channel  of  com- 
munication of  extraordinarily  effective, 
inexpensive  and  acceptable  dimensions! 

Tel-Med  stands  at  the  threshold  of 
national  awareness  and  acceptance. 


AMENDMENT  TO   H.R.   69,   ESEA 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14,  1974 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rule  granted  for  H.R.  69, 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act,  I  am  taking  this  time  to  have 
published  an  amendment  I  intend  to  in- 
troduce next  week. 

This  amendment  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  find  out  which  programs 
really  improve  education  and  which  do 
not.  Specifically,  my  tmiendment  would 
require  a  statement,  in  advance,  of  the 
criteria  by  which  the  programs  under 
title  I  would  be  judged.  The  Commission- 
er would  be  required  to  develop  models 
for  the  evaluation  of  each  program  and 
make  reports  to  the  Congress  on  the  find- 
ings of  the  evaluation  studies. 

The  authority  was  granted  In  previous 
years  to  make  the  evaluation  reports  but, 
regrettably,  it  was  never  effectively  car- 
ried out  by  the  Office  of  Education.  My 
amendment  will  go  one  step  further  and 
provide  for  congressional  leadership  in 
the  development  of  those  studies. 

The  Congress  has  often  been  asked  to 
establish  and  continue  broad  social  pro- 
grams with  very  little.  If  any.  basis  for 
judging  their  effectiveness.  We  owe  it  to 
the  taxpayers  and  to  the  people  these 
education  programs  are  designed  to  aid 
to  be  sure  that  ESEA  is  delivering  what 
it  promises. 

We  are  all  uncertain  of  the  effects  that 
title  I  has  had.  If  I  may  quote  our  re- 
spected colleague  from  Oregon  (Mrs. 
Green)  : 

As  a  long-time  supporter  of  Federal  finan- 
cial aid  for  education,  I  have  come  to  realize 
with  much  pain  that  many  billions  of  Fed- 
eral tax  dollars  have  not  brought  the  signifi- 
cant Improvements  we  anticipated.  There  are 
even  signs  that  we  may  be  losing  ground. 

I  believe  my  amendment  Is  a  step  to- 
ward discovering  what  parts  of  title  I  are 
working  and  I  earnestly  seek  my  col- 
leagues' support. 

The  amendment  follows: 

Amendment  to  H.R.  69,  as  Reported 
Deferred  by  Mb.  Vetset 

Page  51.  line  25,  strike  out  "141"  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "142". 
Page  58.  after  line  18,  Insert: 

EVALUATION    OF    TITLE    1    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  114.  Title  I  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  before  section  142  (as 
redesignated  by  section  110(h)  of  this  Act) 
the  following  new  section: 
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"FSOGmAX  xtaluatxon 
"SK  141.  (»)  Tl»®  Commissioner  shall  pro- 
vide for  independent  evaluations  which  de- 
Bortbe  and  measure  the  impact  of  programs 
!^  projects  assisted  under  this  title.  Such 
evaluations  may  be  provided  by  contract  or 
other  arrangements,  and  aU  such  evaluations 
rfiaU  be  made  by  competent  and  independent 
nersons  and  shaU  Include,  whenever  pos- 
iTble  opinion  obtained  from  program  or 
nroject  participants  about  the  strengths  and 
wetnesses  of  such  programs  or  projects. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shaU  develop  and 
DubU^  standards  for  evaluation  of  program 
or  project  effectiveness  in  achieving  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  title. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall,  where  ap- 
propriate, consult  with  State  agencies  to 
order  to  provide  for  Jointly  sponsored  objec- 
tive evaluation  studies  of  programs  and  proj- 
ects assisted  under  this  title  within  a  State. 
"(d)  The  Commissioner  shall  provide  to 
Stat©  educational  agencies  models  for  eval- 
uations of  all  programs  conducted  under  this 
tlUe  for  their  use  to  carrytag  out  their  func- 
tion^ under  section  133(a),  which  shaU  in- 
clude unUorm  procedures  and  criteria  to  be 
utUlzed  by  local  educational  agencies,  as  well 
as  by  the  State  agency,  to  the  evaluation  of 
such  programs. 

"(e)  The  commissioner  shall  provide  such 
technical  and  other  assistance  as  may  be 
necessary  to  State  educational  agencies  to 
enable  them  to  assist  local  educational  agen- 
cies in  the  development  and  application  of 
a  systematic  evaluation  of  programs  to  ac- 
cordance with  the  models  developed  by  the 
Commissioner. 

"(f)  The  models  developed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner shaU  specify  objective  crlterto  which 
shall  be  utUized  in  the  evaluation  of  aU  pro- 
grams and  ShaU  outltoe  techniques  (such  as 
longitudinal  studies  of  children  involved  to 
fuch  programs)  and  methodology  (such  as 
the  use  of  tesU  which  yield  comparable  re- 
sults) for  productog  data  which  are  com- 
parable on  a  Statewide  and  nationwide  basis. 
"(g)  The  Commissioner  shall  make  a  re- 
port to  the  respective  Committees  of  th© 
Congress  havtog  legislative  Jurisdiction  over 
programs  authorized  by  this  tlU©  and  the 
respective  Conunlttees  on  Appropriations 
concerning  his  progress  in  carrytog  out  this 
section  not  later  than  January  31.  1976,  and 
thereafter  he  shall  report  to  such  Commit- 
tees not  later  than  January  31  of  each  calen- 
dar year  the  results  of  the  evaluations  of 
programs  and  projects  required  under  this 
section,  which  shall  be  comprehensive  and 
detaUed,  as  up-to-date  as  possible,  and  based 
to  th©  maximum  extent  possible  on  objec- 
tive measurements,  together  with  any  other 
related  flndtogs  and  evaluations,  and  his 
recommendations  with  respect  to  legisla- 
tion. 

"(h)  The  Commissioner  shall  also  develop 
a  system  for  the  gathering  and  dissemina- 
tion of  results  of  evsduations  and  for  the 
identification  of  exemplary  programs  and 
projects,  or  of  particularly  effective  elements 
of  programs  and  projects,  and  for  the  dls- 
semtoation  of  toformation  concerntog  such 
programs  and  projects  or  such  elements 
thereof  to  State  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies responsible  for  the  design  and  conduct 
of  programs  and  projects  under  this  title, 
and  to  the  education  profession  and  the  gen- 
eral public. 

"(1)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized,  out 
of  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title 
in  any  fiscal  year,  to  expend  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  but  not  to  exceed  one-half 
of  one  percent  of  the  amount  authorized  for 
such  program." 
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JACK  KEMP  PRAISES  QEORGE 
MEANY'S  PLANS  FOR  A  SOLZHEN- 
ITSYN  TOUR  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF   mrW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14,  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  AFL-CIO 
President  George  Meany.  recently  ex- 
tended an  invitation  on  behalf  of  the 
AFL-CIO  to  Nobel  Prize-winning  author. 
Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn.  to  make  a  spe- 
cial lecture  tour  in  the  United  States. 

The  AFL-CIO,  whose  recognition  of 
international  human  rights  has  been  a 
matter  of  record  since  the  organization's 
inception,  is  once  agsdn  furthering  the 
cause  of  human  freedom.  The  AFL-CIO 
invitation  is  one  of  the  most  visible  mani- 
festations of  America's  appreciation  for 
Solzhenitsyn's  ordeal  and  courage — lay- 
ing bare  the  years  of  Soviet  suppression 
of  basic  human  rights. 

On  February  13. 1974, 1  urged  the  lead- 
ership of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
majority  and  minority,  to  formally  in- 
vite Solzhenitsyn  to  address  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress.  Provided  such  a 
forum,  Solzhenitsjm  could  serve  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  justice  with  eloquence 
and  distinction.  Further,  he  could  graph- 
ically demonstrate  certain  realities 
which  should  be  part  of  the  underlying 
premises  of  U.S.  foreign  policy — most  im- 
portantly, as  George  Meany  pointed  out, 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
fundamental  human  rights. 

Solzhenitsyn  reminded  us  in  his  Nobel 
Prize  lecture: 

There  are  no  toternal  affairs  left  on  this 
crowded  earth.  The  salvation  of  mankind 
lies  only  to  maktog  everything  the  concern 
of  all. 

I  sun  proud  that  George  Meany  and 
the  AFL-CIO  have  taken  the  lead  in  try- 
ing to  bring  Solzhenitsyn  to  the  United 
States.  Every  American  should  have  the 
privilege  of  hearing  the  man  who,  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  contemporary 
writer,  is  furthering  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

Let  us  never  be  asked  what  we  were 
doing  that  we  deemed  more  important 
than  striving  for  the  cause  of  human 
freedom. 

I  include  the  text  of  Mr.  Meany's  letter 
to  Solzhenitsyn: 

Letter 

With  all  free  men  everywhere,  the  Ameri- 
can trade  union  movement  has  followed  with 
deep  concern  and  admiration  your  coura- 
geous struggle  for  Intellectual  and  human 
freedom  agatost  frightful  odds. 

We  are  profoundly  aware  that  the  forces 
which  would  smother  your  eloquent  voice  of 
dissent  have  been  arrayed  throughout  history 
agatost  the  efforts  of  ordinary  men  and 
women  to  organize  and  matotato  independ- 
ent trade  unions  responsive  to  their  own 
needs  and  not  the  dictates  of  the  State. 
And,  as  we  have  witnessed  your  ordeal  at 
the  hands  of  these  forces,  we  have  been  pow- 
erfully remtoded  of  the  words  of  your  Nobel 
Prize  lecture : 

"There  are  no  toternal  affairs  left  on  this 
crowded  earth.  Th©  salvation  of  mankind 
lies  only  to  making  everything  the  concern 
of  all." 
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It  was  to  this  splrK  that  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  more  than  a  quttfter  of 
a  century  ago,  documented  the  existence  of 
forced  labor  camps  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
published  a  map  of  the  GULAG  network,  the 
subject  of  your  latest  work.  It  was,  moreover, 
at  the  urging  of  the  American  labor  move- 
ment that  the  United  Nations  Economic 
and  Social  CouncU  established  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  Forced  Labor,  whoee  reports 
verified  the  extent  and  horror  of  this  ap- 
palling system  of  human  degradation. 

Because  there  are  todeed  no  toternal  af- 
fairs left  on  this  crowded  earth,  I  want  to 
extend  to  you,  on  behalf  of  the  American 
trade  union  movement,  a  most  cordial  to- 
vitatlon  to  come  to  th©  United  States  as 
our  guest. 

We  are  prepared  to  organize  a  tour  for 
you,  so  that  you  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  travel  widely  to  our  divers©  country,  and 
to  arrange  meettogs  and  lectures  for  you. 
so  that  you  may  have  an  opportunity,  to  the 
extent  of  yovir  wishes,  to  communicate  freely 
with  the  American  people. 

I  am  confident  that  I  express  the  heartfelt 
sentiments  of  our  members,  as  well  as  of  th© 
American  people  generally,  to  saytog  that  I 
hope  you  will  find  it  possible  to  accept  our 
tovitatlon. 


JOHN  D.  WEAVER  HAS  BEEN  GOOD 
TO  LOS  ANGELES 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14,  1974 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  privi- 
leged to  have  as  my  constituents  John 
and  Harriet  Weaver.  John  Weaver  is  a 
very  prominent  author;  his  book  "The 
Great  Experiment"  Is.  I  beUeve.  one  of 
the  finest  in  explfidning  the  processes  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

John  Weaver  grew  up  in  Waishington. 
D.C..  and  his  father  served  for  more  than 
30  years  as  (me  of  the  official  reporters 
of  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. John  became  a  journalist  with  the 
Kansas  City  Star  and  has  since  then 
branched  out  into  various  phases  of 
writing.  John  and  I  served  for  many 
years  as  wine  judges  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Coimty  Fair  and  he  and  his  lovely  wife 
have  been  active  for  some  time  in  the 
civic  affairs  of  Los  Angeles. 

I  would  like  to  insert  for  the  Record 
an  article  by  Sue  Adelson.  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Van  Nuys  News  and  Green 
Sheet,  honoring  the  Weavers: 

John    D.    Weaver    Has   Been    Good    to   Los 

Angeles 

(By  Sue  Adelson) 

Writer  John  D.  Weaver  and  his  wife  Har- 
riett greet  you  hospitably  at  the  front  door 
of  their  new  home  on  the  southern  perimeter 
of  Sherman  Oaks. 

A  wide -screen,  panoramic  view  of  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  greets  the  eye  and  one  al- 
most forgets  the  subject  to  be  interviewed. 

Spaciousness,  tranquility  and  beauty  cre- 
ate the  perfect  setting  for  the  successful 
free-lance  writer.  Why  shouldn't  a  writer  b© 
able  to  produce  here?  Why  shouldn't  he,  un- 
less, of  course,  he  can't  write. 

But  John  D.  Weaver  can  write,  and  he 
knows  that  it  takes  more  than  views  and 
tranquility  and  a  "collaborator"  wife  to 
achieve  that  status.  It  takes  what  he's  got — 
ability,  an  insatiable  cxulosity.  dedication  to 
the  task  at  hand,  and,  most  of  all,  hard  work. 

None   of   this   "bask   in   the   beauty   and 
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maybe  m  tbougbt  will  come  to  me"  attl| 
for  the  Weavers.  They  appreciate  the  ' 
around  them,  but  It's  only  a  frame  forlf 
central  object:   well-researched  and  pr  ' 
slonal  writing. 

It's  up  at  4  ajn.  If  need  be,  and  to| 
typewriter  before  sunrise  frames  the  st ' 
mountains  that  enclose  the  bowl  of  j 
VaUey. 

This   Is   the   "creative"   period   for 
Weaver,  the  time  when  he  can  concent 
on  the  gloBsy  articles  he  pens  for  " 
and    LielBure"    magazine    (he's    West 
editor) ;  on  the  short  stories  he's  wrltter 
almost  every  magazine  published.  Coll 
Liberty,  Harper's.  Holiday,  Esquire,  you  i 
it. 

Then,  too,  this  is  when  he  outlines  i 
roughs  in  the  prose  for  such  works  of  fiction 
as  "Wind  Before  the  Bain"  and  "Ancsber 
Such  Victory,"  or  non-fiction  productsjj 
"As  I  Live  and  Breathe,"  "Warren:  The  :' 
The  Court.  The  Era,"  "The  Brownsville  1 
"The  Great  Experiment"  and  even  a  Juv^ 
book  on  "Tad  Lincoln:    Mlschief-Make_ 
the  White  House."  i 

They  weren't  all  written  in  this  mo<^rn- 
homey,  white-walled,  white-carpeted,  gpss- 
enclosed  hilltop  house,  of  course.  Butiftbe 
procedure  never  varies,  and  John  Weaveriprill 
tell  all  aspiring  young  writers  today  [rthe 
secret  of  his  success:  hard  work,  tlrelesif  re- 
search and  the  guts  to  take  the  gaff.      | 

The  Weavers  "crossed  the  plains  ^om 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  1940  in  a  covered  Ciev- 
rolet  to  homestead  in  the  Hollywood  Httls," 
as  the  dedication  to  his  wife  Harriett  rea<p  in 
his  latest  published  work,  "EI  Pi^blo 
Grande,"  a  non-flctlon  book  about  gLos 
Angeles.  ^ 

They  came  here  on  a  wing  and  a  priyer. 
The  "wing"  was  "The  Harriett  Weaver  pAid" 
of  $500  and  the  "prayer"  was  that  they  fuc- 
ceed  as  a  free-lance  writing  team.  Bothiliad 
taken  a  sis-month  leave  of  absence  as  ;|ea- 
ture  writers  for  The  Kansas  City  Stariuid 
headed  for  warmer  climates  to  find  Insara- 
tion  for  their  combined  talents.  I 

"Our  agenda  was  spelled  out  to  lncl\4e  a 
month  each  in  five  warm  climates  am  a 
month  to  get  home,"  John  recalls.  fLos 
Angeles  was  first  on  our  list,  then  M<|(lco 
City.  Do  you  know,  we've  never  made  tt  to 
Mexico  City?"  S 

They  came  here,  rented  an  apartmeiv  in 
the  Silver  Lake  District  for  Just  $46  a  m<§ith, 
and  set  to  work.  They  weren't  an  oven^ght 
success  as  a  writing  team,  but  they  maiiAged 
to  keep  the  proverbial  wolf  away  fronuthe 
door  long  enough  to  survive  past  thel|  six 
allotted  months.  John  had  two  articles  fub- 
lished  In  "Esquire"  magazine  and  Haniett 
made  a  sale  to  "Coronet."  Then  John  W9ked 
on  his  first  novel,  based  on  his  boyhood  Bsars 
In  the  Virginia  bills.  Then  came  anther 
novel,  this  one  based  on  the  "Bonus  A^y" 
march  Into  Washington,  D.C.,  in  103^  an 
event  be  witnessed. 

They  bought  their  first  house  on  the  ] 
ceeds  from  the  sale  of  another  book. 
Live  and  Breathe,"  and  further  posses 
were  accumulated  from  the  sales  of  scr 
for   the   motion   pictures,   "Holiday   Affa 
starring  Robert  Mltchum  and  Janet  Le| 
and  "Dream  Boat."  with  Clifton  Webb 
Ginger  Rogers. 

"I  worked  five  years  on  the  Star  and 
been  out  of  work  ever  since,"  John  says, 
a  smile,  knowing  that  being  "out  of  a  st 
Job"  is  the  best  thing  that's  ever  happe^ 
to  this  37-year-marrled  writing  team. 

John's  book,  "As  I  Live  and  Breathe," 
hailed  by  his  friend  Robert  Nathan  as 
only  one  of  the  funniest  books  I've  ever  r«j|d, 
but  also  one  of  the  fondest  and  most 
chanting." 

Then  came  "The  Great  Experiment,"  wh 
Walter  Cronkite  says  "has  finally  put 
workings  of  our  government  into  a  persplc- 
tlve  that  has  long  been  lacking." 
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The  Warren  era  chronicle  was  termed  "a 
piece  of  literature  In  its  own  right;  graceful, 
perceptive,  balanced  In  Its  Judgments,"  by 
Emmet  Lavery,  writing  In  the  American  Bar 
Association  Jcarnal,  and  "The  Brownsville 
Raid,"  published  in  1970,  combines  the  best 
features  of  a  spine-tingling  mystery  with  a 
historical  monograph  of  lasting  significance," 
according  to  Ray  A.  BllUngton,  senior  re- 
search associate,  the  Henry  E.  Huntington 
Library. 

This  piece  of  non-fiction,  perhaps,  has 
broi.ght  John  the  most  personal  fulfillment. 

Pew  writers  live  to  see  their  boolcs  right  a 
wrong,    but   J  >hn    Weaver    has. 

In  "The  Brownsville  Raid,"  he  crusaded  to 
wipe  out  a  shameful  blot  on  American  his- 
tory, the  only  documented  case  of  mass  pun- 
ishment In  the  Army's  file,  a  massive  denial 
of  civil  rights  that  had  been  burled  in  its 
dusty  archives. 

It  Involved  167  black  soldiers  dishonorably 
discharged  without  trial. 

The  first  battalion  of  the  Army's  25th  In- 
fantry  (all  black)  was  stationed  in  Browns- 
ville. Tex.,  where,  on  Aug.  13,  1906,  racial  ten- 
sions were  running  high  and  a  rowdy  shoot- 
up  followed.  leaving  one  man  dead  and 
another  wounded.  Although  there  was  no 
evidence  of  any  Involvement  by  the  black 
soldiers,  they  were  confronted  with  an  ul- 
timatum from  then  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  to  either  hand  over  their  guilty 
or  all  be  summarily  dismissed  from  the  Armv. 

All  167  soldiers  professed  innocence  and 
ignorance  of  the  event.  All  were  immediately 
dUhonorably  discharged  without  benefit  of 
court  martial. 

About  six  years  ago,  when  John's  mother 
mentioned  to  him  that  bis  late  father.  In 
the  line  of  duty  as  a  court  reporter,  bad 
traveled  to  Brownsville  from  his  home  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  only  to  see  the  167  black 
soldiers  have  their  careers  destroyed  without 
benefit  of  court  martial  John  was  filled  with 
indignant  disbelief. 

Some  quick  digging  into  the  official  rec- 
ords at  the  UCLA  Research  Library  Indi- 
cated that  such  a  thing  had  indeed  hap- 
pened. 

His  "Brownsville  Raid"  is  the  result  of  his 
thorough  research  into  this  Incident  and 
leaves  no  doubt  of  the  innocence  of  the  black 
Foldlers  or  of  the  pullt  of  the  late  president 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  of  the  military  sys- 
tem. 

Under  fire  from  publicity  surrounding  the 
book.  Secretary  of  the  Army  Robert  F. 
Proehlke  in  Sept.  of  1972  granted  honorable 
discharges  to  the  167  soldiers  mvolved  In 
the  incident,  stipulating,  however,  that  no 
compensation  was  due  the  wronged  survi- 
vors. 

Meanwhile.  Rep.  Augustus  P.  Hawkins  (D- 
Cal. )  had  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  (25,000 
compensation  to  surviving  veterans  of  the 
raid.  Only  one  had  been  located,  a  Dorsie 
Willis  of  Minneapolis.  After  two  years  of 
opposition  to  the  bill  by  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration, it  was  passed  Into  a  law  Just  this 
last  November. 

And  on  the  day  of  this  Interview,  a  grate- 
ful Dorsle  was  due  to  arrive  in  Los  Angelea 
to  celebrate  his  88th  birthday  with  his 
friends,  the  Weavers,  and  to  visit  with 
Mayor  Thomas  Bradley  in  City  Hall,  where 
his  picture  would  be  taken  cutting  a  giant 
birthday  cake. 

"Dorsle  has  «*orked  all  these  years  shining 
shoes  simply  because  he  covUd  never  get  a 
Job  due  to  his  dishonorable  discharge  or  the 
phony  disgrace  heaped  on  him  by  the  Army," 
John  says,  "Now  he's  got  (25.000  for  himself 
and  his  wife  and  another  dozen  surviving 
widows  will  receive  (10.000  each." 

For  this  single  act  of  Justice,  writer  Weaver 
has  earned  the  commendation  of  his  fellow 
writers,  as  expressed  in  a  recent  communica- 
tion from  Clifton  Padlman.  (John  is  pres- 
ently working  on  a  follow-up  version  ot  the 
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BrownsTllle  Incident  rerenal  tar  Reader's 
Digest). 

But  it's  his  "El  Pueblo  Grande"  book  that's 
being  hailed  not  only  In  Los  Angeles  but 
also  all  over  the  country  for  its  refreshing, 
concise  and  humorous  analysis  of  Los  An- 
geles' past,  present  and  predicted  future. 
It  comes  complete  with  earlier-day  photo- 
graphs that  will  delight  longtime  residents 
and  newcomers  as  well. 

And  this  month,  the  Encyclopaedia  Brltan- 
nlca  is  coming  out  with  its  first  new  edition 
since  the  14th  edition  was  published  in  1929, 
one  which  will  contain  an  exact  6760  words 
penned  for  the  Los  Angeles  entry  by,  you 
guessed  It,  the  prolific  John  D.  Weaver. 

John  says  practically  all  of  his  work  is 
biographical  and  historical  now.  It  not  only 
sells  better,  but  it's  also  his  preference.  He 
revels  in  the  city's  research  libraries  and 
archives  and  spends  afternoon  hours  delight- 
edly digging  up  facts  and  figures  for  editors 
who've  learned  to  rely  on  the  authenticity 
of  his  articles. 

And  what  about  Harriett?  She  works  right 
along  with  her  husband,  helping  condense 
voluminous  notes,  cataloguing  file  cards  and 
reference  material,  and  exchanging  editorial 
opinions  with  him  in  the  final  drafting. 

She's  also  right  there  building  shelves  to 
hold  their  ever-Increasing  supply  of  books 
(she  went  to  a  woodworking  class  in  Bev- 
erly Hills  to  learn  how),  or  reflnlshing  fam- 
ily heirloom  furniture,  or  repainting  the 
walls  of  their  new  home,  or  reupholsterlng 
furniture. 

"I  like  to  work  with  my  hands,"  she  says. 
In  modest  explanation  and  drastic  under- 
statement of  the  redecorating  miracles  she's 
wrought  around  the  house.  She's  also  laid 
bricks  for  her  patio,  grown  herbs  for  her 
kitchen  and  contrived  a  room  divider  to 
replace    a    shojl   screen   she   dldnt    like. 

Together  the  Weavers  work  to  preserve 
"their  hills,"  serve  on  the  city's  brush  clear- 
ance committee  and  entertain  their  literary 
friends.  John  also  Is  a  vice  president  of 
Friends  of  the  UCLA  Library  and  a  member  ot 
the  Los  Angeles  Library  Association. 

His  advice  to  aspiring  young  writers  and 
those  not  so  young? 

Work  at  it,  and  work  bard. 

"It's  not  true  that  editors  won't  consider 
the  works  of  new  writers  or  that  it's  a 
'closed  shop'  in  the  publishing  world,"  John 
says. 

"But  editors  want  writers  on  whom  they 
can  depend." 

John  admits  there  may  have  been  more 
markets  in  his  earlier  days,  but  he  believes 
that  good  writers  will  always  be  accepted. 

As  for  John,  be  can't  help  writing.  HU 
bylines  show  up  everywhere.  They  can  be 
seen  In  national  magazines  as  well  as  In  the 
local  press.  His  Los  Angeles  Handbook  Is  a 
"must"  for  those  who  want  to  know  where 
to  find  what,  and  how  to  penetrate  the  maze 
of  services  offered  by  the  megalopolles. 

Los  Angeles  has  Indeed  been  good  to  John 
Weaver.  But  then  John  Weaver  has  been 
good  to  Los  Angeles. 


CASE  FOR  A  FEDERAL  OIL  AND  GAS 
CORPORA-nON— NO.    10 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or   MASSACHTTSCTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  14.  1974 

Mr.  HARRmOTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ri.se  In  support  of  proposed  legislation  to 
establish  a  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Corpo- 
ration. 

Critics  of  this  legislation  have  often 
maintained  that  the  Corporation  would 
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not  be  an  effective  yardstick  by  which 
to  compare  and  evaluate  the  perform- 
ance of  private  corporations.  This  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  Corporation 
would,  indeed,  be  a  legitimate  yardstick 
is  critical. 

Those  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  Federal 
corporation  argue  that  a  Government- 
owned  enterprise  would  enjoy  over- 
whelming advsmtages  and  special  privi- 
leges. If  it  were  true,  for  example,  that 
a  Government  corporation  would  not 
have  to  pay  State  or  local  taxes,  or  their 
equivalent,  this  would  constitute  a  po- 
tentially imique  advantage,  and  distort 
the  Corporation's  yardstick  effect.  But 
the  proposed  legislation  provides  that — 

Whenever  the  Corporation  owns  land,  fa- 
cilities, equipment,  or  other  items,  which 
would  normally  be  subject  to  taxation  by  a 
State  or  politicad  subdivision  thereof,  the 
Corporation  shall  pay  an  amount  to  such 
entity  in  lieu  of  such  taxes  on  the  same  basis 
and  In  like  amount  as  would  be  paid  in  the 
form  of  taxes  by  a  private  owner. 

Naturally,  the  question  of  Federal 
taxes  remains  to  be  considered.  Given 
that  the  major  oil  companies  now  pay 
little  Federal  taxes  of  their  own,  com- 
plaints of  any  special  tax  advantages  the 
Corporation  might  enjoy  soimd  a  Uttle 
silly.  In  the  future,  however,  the  situa- 
tion may  change,  and  in  a  separate  in- 
sert, I  will  discuss  the  relative  positions 
of  the  Corporation  and  private  firms  with 
regard  to  their  Federal  tax  situations. 


TRAILSLAZING     A     STAR-STUDDED 
PATH  INTO  THE  UNIVERSE 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14,  1974 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
read  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Taimton  Daily  Gazette,  February  11, 
1974,  in  Taimton,  Mass.  Barbara  M. 
Greenwood's  article  coincided  with  the 
Skylab  3  splashdown.  Her  words  about 
our  space  program,  I  believe,  will  be  of 
Interest  to  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
general  public: 

TaAU.BLAZING  A  STAR-StXJDDBD  PATH  INTO  THE 

Universe 
(By  Barbara  M.  Greenwood) 

Note. — With  the  Skylab  3  astronauts 
scheduled  to  splash  down  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  today  after  a  12- week  mission,  we  feel 
this  space  article  by  Mrs.  Barbara  M.  Green- 
wood of  Swansea  is,  indeed,  timely.) 

The  actual  cornerstone  of  this  nation's 
program  of  space  exploration  began  on  May 
35.  1961  when  our  late  President,  John  P. 
Kennedy,  uttered  his  conunand  to  the  peo- 
ples of  this  land,  "Now  it  Is  time  to  take 
longer  strides — time  for  a  great  new  Ameri- 
can enterprise — time  for  this  nation  to  take 
a  clearly  leading  role  in  space  achievement, 
which  in  many  ways  may  hold  the  key  to  our 
future  here  on  earth  ..."  These  words  are 
more  prophetic  today  than  when  they  were 
spoken  to  us  back  In  1961! 

Most  of  our  urgent  problems  today  are 
global  In  nature.  If  we  are  to  maintain  earth 
as  a  livable  dweUing  place  for  mankind,  we 
must  learn  to  view  it  as  a  whole.  We  must 
understand  that  our  existence  depends  on  a 
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delicate  balance  of  nature  and  that  this  bal- 
ance Includes,  not  only  all  of  mankind,  but 
of  all  living  things.  One  of  our  astronauts, 
William  Anders  of  Apollo  Vni,  in  the  midst 
of  the  first  clrcumlunar  voyage,  talked  about 
our  home  planet  as  a  small  blue-green  ball, 
about  the  size  of  a  Christmas  tree  ornament 
and  Al  Worden,  conunand  module  pilot  of 
Apollo  XV,  made  a  similar  comment  before 
a  Joint  session  of  Congress  when  he  com- 
mented on  the  "oneness  of  the  earth"  that 
we  do  not  see  from  the  ground  for  in  the 
deepness  of  space  there  are  no  visible 
boundaries. 

To  obtain  this  knowledge  of  understand- 
ing about  our  own  earth  and  the  universe, 
of  which  we  are  an  integral  part,  is  the 
prime  objective  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  (NASA)  space 
programs.  It  requires  a  sustained  effort  to 
develop  the  science  and  technology  and  the 
space  vehicles  to  reveal  what  man's  limited 
senses  and  capabilities  cannot  perceive  un- 
aided. In  this  perspective,  we  can  readily 
see  that  our  vision  has  been  broadened  to 
envelop  nothing  less  than  the  conservation 
of  the  whole  of  earth  for  all  of  mankind! 

There  Is  an  intricate  relationship  and  re- 
action between  our  planet,  earth,  and  a  pul- 
sating solar  system — particularly  with  our 
sun.  Despite  blaring  headlines  of  "energy 
crisis"  this  fault  has  not  happened  over- 
night! The  widespread  concern  it  has  under- 
standably evoked  can  be  compared  to  a  fam- 
ily (or  a  group)  living  off  their  savings, 
stored  in  a  bank,  and  being  steadily  depleted. 
This  process  cannot  go  on  for  very  long  un- 
less some  Income  is  added  to  the  savings. 
In  the  field  of  energy,  the  most  abundant 
income  is  solar  energy.  From  all  surveys  and 
reports,  it  has  been  stated  that  we  are  usmg 
our  fossil  fuels  at  a  tremendous  and  ever- 
Increasing  rate  which  means  that,  in  the 
not -too -distant  future,  these  supplies  of  en- 
ergy (so  vital  to  our  present  growth  of  civili- 
zation) must  be  abated.  We  will  have  to  learn 
to  use  our  fossil  fuels  more  discreetly  and 
learn  to  use  the  source  of  these  fuels — ra- 
diant energy — directly  by  converting  it  into 
the  forms  of  energy  needed. 

As  an  example: — solar  collectors  could  be 
placed  in  orbit  and  transfer  the  collected 
energy  to  the  earth.  Already,  in  past  and 
present  space  missions,  solar  collectors  were 
capable  of  delivering  several  hundred  kilo- 
watts of  thermal  energy  which  operated  at 
very  high  efflclency,  were  extremely  light- 
weight and  had  a  lifespan  of  five  to  ten 
years  in  space!  This  is  our  beginning. 

Ouj:  very  existence  on  this  planet  stems 
from  Technology  which  can  be  made  avaUable 
as  a  result  of  pioneering  aerospace  programs. 
Already  we  have  orbiting  scientific  satellites 
plus  o\u"  fantastic  Skylab.  In  the  foresee- 
able future  we  have  the  European  Space 
Research  Organization  Spacelab  and  along- 
side, on  this  threshold  to  celestial  destiny, 
is  the  space  shuttle ! 

In  a  real  sense,  we  are  "hatchlings  of  the 
earth"  or,  you  might  say,  we  are  intelligent 
beings  who  have  gained  partial  independence 
of  earth  bonds.  The  time  has  come  for  us 
to  convert  our  "earth"  from  an  all-supplying 
"moth"  to  a  greater  environment  of  many 
facets.  Mankind  is  a  searching  creature — 
one  who  grows  on  challenges  and  futuristic 
dreams — and  It  makes  Uttle  difference  wheth- 
er these  challenges  and  dreams  are  found 
on  earth  or  beyond,  for  man's  relation  to 
all  entities  is  dictated  by  two  consuming 
passions — love  and  conquest ! 

Preservation,  therefore,  has  a  much  deeper 
meaning  in  this  time  more  than  ever  before; 
that  is.  not  only  must  we  preserve  our  world's 
environment  but  also  our  world's  Infinite 
expanse,  and  it  is  now  that  we  should  single 
out  our  overriding  generic  responsibility  to 
future  generations  and  lay  the  foundation 
for   a   world   that   Is   bigger   than   a  single 
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planet!  There  is  no  effective  alternative  but 
to  plan  for  a  world  in  which  earth  and  space 
are  indivisible  and  interconnected  by  safe, 
cost-effective  routine  transportation. 

The  development  and  use  of  our  space 
shuttle  is  man's  first  essential  step  towards 
such  a  scissor-like  cut  of  the  umbilical  cord. 
We  will  take  this  baby-step  into  a  greater 
environment  of  many  worlds!  Consider  this: 
with  space  capabilities  that  begin  with  the 
shuttle,  we  will  be  able  to  remove  things 
from  earth  that  really  are  foreign  to  our  en- 
vironment: for  Instance,  machines  .  .  .  our 
earth's  surface  raises  constant  havoc  what 
with  our  humidity,  fog  and  corrosive  salt  air! 
Space — orbits  now  (and  later  trans-lunar 
regions) — are  favorable  sites  for  many  in- 
dustrial activities.  We  cannot  continue  to  the 
extent  needed  to  raise  mankind's  living 
standard  significantly  by  the  conttaual  in- 
dustrialization on  earth.  We  must  Immedi- 
ately think  of  the  separation  of  production 
and  consumption  from  earth  wherever  prac- 
tical and  the  degree  of  practicality  depends 
largely  on  economic  space  transportation. 

We  cannot  back-off  and  regress;  we  must 
move  out  in  space  for  our  pismet,  in  actual- 
ity, is  not  Isolated  in  space!  Dr.  Krafft 
Ehriche.  chief  scientific  advisor,  (advanced 
programs)  for  Rockwell  International  Space 
Division,  made  this  statement:  "The  mes- 
sage we  are  receivtog  by  our  technology  is 
this — space  is  opening  the  gates  and  earth  is 
not  the  only  world  but  a  part  of  a  greater 
system  of  worlds  that  has  now  become  ac- 
cessible to  us." 

Together — earth  and  space — Is  man's  fu- 
ture and  represents  the  boundlessness  of  a 
greater  environment  for  tomorrow.  This  dec- 
ade— the  seventies — should  project  the  suc- 
cessful explorations  of  the  sixties  into  prac- 
tical applications  and,  if  we  do  not  turn- 
about (as  the  dissidents  of  our  ^ace  pro- 
gram would  have  us  do!),  the  decade  of  the 
eighties  will  see  the  fruition  our  visionary 
capabilities  have  put  to  extensive  use! 

Dr.  James  C.  Fletcher,  NASA  administrator, 
made  the  following  statement  at  a  news  con- 
ference." .  .  .  The  United  States  space  pro- 
gram, without  the  shuttle,  would  quickly  be- 
come a  dead-end  program  and  near-earth 
space  a  place  of  peril  instead  of  promise." 

As  a  democratic  and  dynamic  society,  our 
country  n>ust  assure  its  citizens  certain  na- 
tional goals:  1)  maintenance  of  national  se- 
curity 2)  improvements  of  economic  vitality 
3)  an  enhancement  of  the  "quality  of  life" 
and  4)  an  attainment  of  technological  exper- 
tise as  well  as  a  maintenance  of  this  expertise. 

My  urgent  petition  to  my  countrymen- 
women  is  that  each  Individual  will  unite  and 
support  an  above  subsistent  budget  for  our 
space  program  because  this  segment  of  our 
nation's  economy  is  the  critical  point  in  the 
maintenance  of  our  national  security  and 
ties  in  with  the  growth  of  our  nation  sim- 
ply by  the  creation  of  new  Job  opportunities 
and  the  expansion  of  our  technological  base 
in  the  development  of  new  products  which 
produce,  in  turn,  a  favorable  balance  of  trade. 

Today,  we  seem  to  be  a  people  who  need 
a  sense  of  meaning  and  purpose.  Before  us  is 
a  challenge  to  emancipate  mankind,  for  life 
is  completely  void  without  a  titillating  fu- 
ture! At  our  fingertips,  we  have  a  new  aware- 
ness In  science,  and  we  are  between  two 
spheres — this  planet  we  call  "earth"  and  the 
unfolding  of  new  worlds.  The  scientific  in- 
telligentsia that  has  already  gone  into  our 
"whole"  space  program  (especial  note  regard- 
ing our  Pioneer  lO's  culmination  of  using 
nuclear  power!)  Is  one  of  America's  greatest 
reources.  Do  not — and  I  cannot  stress  this 
enough — be  misled  by  the  skeptics  for  this 
technological  scientific  lead  is.  without  a 
doubt,  our  country's  greatest  asset!  We  must 
rededlcate  ourselves  and.  In  so  doing,  the 
continuity  of  our  •flight  to  the  stars"  re- 
mains Intact. 
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WAYNE  A.  WILCOX 


HON.  JOHN  BRADl 

OP   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAT 
Thursday,  March  14,  1974 

Mr.  BRAOEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  funonK 
those  who  lost  their  lives  in  thelrecent 
crash  of  a  Turkish  airliner  neai  Paris 
was  a  valued  friend  and  an  outst  nding 
educator  and  public  servant.  Dr.  ^Tayne 
Ayre  Wilcox.  His  wife.  Ouida  Nei  Wil- 
cox, a  daughter.  Kalian,  and  a  son.  IHark, 
two  of  their  four  childien,  were  als<  killed 
in  the  crash. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Wilcox,  a  1  »reign 
service  ofiQcer  of  the  U.S.  Infon  lation 
Agency,  had  been  the  Cultural  A  tache 
at  the  American  Embassy  in  I  indon 
where  I  frequently  had  the  privil  ge  of 
seeing  him.  He  had  served  with  d  stinc- 
tion  in  a  variety  of  educational  an  gov- 
ernmental positions. 

He  had  served  as  professor  of  gi  vem- 
ment,  chairman  of  the  department nf  po- 
litical science  and  research  memfer  of 
the  Institute  of  War  and  Peace  Sudies 
and  the  Asian  Institute  at  ColimbiB 
University. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  extend  to  the  fainilies 
and  friends  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wa: 
Wilcox  my  expression  of  deep  symi 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Recoj 
cerpts  from  a  report  on  the  death 
Wayne  A.  Wilcox  from  the  Wasl 
Postof  March?,  1974: 

WATfNi  A.  Wilcox,  VS.  AttachI 
London 

Dr.  Wilcox,  who  was  an  authority 
lltlcal  science  and  the  author  of  fourf 
as  well  as  numerous  other  pubUcatloc 
been    assigned    to   the    embassy    In 
since  Joming  USIA  In  1971. 

Earlier  be  bad  been  a  professor  of  g<j 
ment.  chairman  of  the  department  of 
cal  6(nence  and  research  member  of 
stitute  of  War  and  Peace  Studies  ac 
Asian  Institute  at  Columbia  University 

Born  In  Pendleton,  Ind.,  Dr.  Wilcox  > 
graduate  of  Purdue  University.  He  rec^ 
master's  degree   and  doctorate   In 
tional  relations  and  comparative  gover| 
from  Columbia. 

As  a  fellow  of  the  imlverslty.  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foimdatlon.  the  Ford  Foundati^  and 
of  the  Council  for  Research  In  tbe|5oclal 
Sciences,  he  did  research  work  In  Pazlstan. 
India.  Ceylon.  Burma  and  Nepal.  He  also  was 
m  those  areas  as  senior  research  ana]  yst  of 
the  Rand  Corp.,  and  as  a  consultant  i  »r  the 
State  Department. 

From  his  work  came  four  books,  "Palastan: 
The  Consolidation  of  a  Nation,"  'Sndla, 
Pakistan  and  the  Rise  of  China,"  "Asm  and 
the  United  States  Policy"  and  "Asia  aiui  the 
International  System."  j 

He  also  was  the  author  or  co-authipr  of 
scores  of  articles  stemming  from  his  resMrch. 

Later,  Dr.  Wilcox  moved  Into  the  arais  of 
Western  Europe  and  Russia  (as  a  gue  it  of 
the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences) .  He  wi  is  In 
Great  Britain  as  a  Guggenheim  Fellow  irhen 
he  Joined  USIA. 

He  was  a  visiting  lecturer  at  the  Foilelgn 
Service  Institute  of  the  State  Department 
in  1968-71. 

Dr.  WUcos  had  Interrupted  his  acadimlc 
life  to  serve  at  sea  as  a  gunnery  officer  with 
the  Navy  from  1954  to  1956. 

He  was  a  member  of  numerous  organjlza- 
tlons.  Including  the  American  Political  Sci- 
ence Association,  the  Association  of  Asian 
Studies,  the  International  Institute  for  atra- 
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teglc  Studies,  the  Academy  of  Political  Sci- 
ence and  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Professors. 

He  waa  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Arts  and  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  and 
a  trustee  of  the  American  School  in  London. 
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CONTROLS  FORCED  GASOLINE 
PINCH,  ECONOMISTS  BELIEVE 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14,  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us 
are  of  the  opinion  that  controls  on  the 
economy  have  failed  and  ought  to  be 
lifted  entirely  in  order  to  free  up  the 
economy.  Recently,  an  article  support- 
ing this  contention,  as  regards  the  gaso- 
line shortage,  appeared  in  the  Detroit 
News  on  March  8,  1974.  This  article 
quotes  economists  of  both  liberal  and 
conservative  persuasion  to  support  the 
unproductive  role  of  Government  inter- 
ference in  the  economy.  I  commend  the 
article  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

CoNTHOLs  Forced  Gasoline  Pinch, 
Economists  BELrcve 
(By  John  E.  Peterson) 
Washington. — Could  the  Great  American 
Gas  Shortage  have  been  avoided? 

A  growing  number  of  prominent  econo- 
mUits  are  saying  that  gas  would  have  re- 
mained a  plentiful  commodity  If  the  gov- 
ernment bad  kept  its  bands  oS  the  market- 
place. 

Under  such  conditions,  they  argue,  gas 
prices  long  ago  would  have  leveled  off  at  a 
price  high  enough  to  allow  the  United  States 
to  compete  on  even  terms  with  other  Indus- 
trialized nations  for  the  world's  oil  supply. 

The  "clearing  price"  for  gasoline  would 
have  stabilized  at  anywhere  between  45  and 
80  cents  a  gallon,  depending  on  which  econ- 
omist you  believe.  Once  reached,  the  price 
would  have  been  attractive  enough  to  pro- 
vide the  country  with  plenty  of  gas,  they 
say. 

To  back  their  contention,  the  economists 
usually  point  to  two  countries  which  did  not 
attempt  full  control  of  gas  prices — West 
Germany  and  Canada.  Both  of  those  coun- 
tries are  heavily  dependent  on  Imported 
crude  oil  for  gasoline. 

In  West  Germany,  which  imports  more 
than  90  percent  of  its  oU,  the  price  reached 
about  tLaO  a  gallon,  but  that  Included  74 
cents  m  excise  taxes.  U.S.  gas  taxes  average 
about  12  cents,  causing  many  economists  to 
believe  that  American  prices  would  have 
leveled  off  at  about  62  cents  less  than  West 
Germany's — or  at  about  60  cents  a  gallon. 

Although  West  Germany  at  first  Imposed 
a  Sunday  driving  ban  (since  lifted).  Its  mo- 
torists never  bad  to  put  up  with  long  gas 
queues. 

Another  country  with  few  gasoline  lines 
Is  Canada,  particularly  In  the  eastern  prov- 
inces where  most  of  the  gasoime  is  refined 
from  Imported  crude  oil. 

In  Canada,  the  market  In  the  east  cleared 
at  about  60  cents  an  imperial  gallon,  which 
has  the  same  measure  as  five  U.S.  quarts. 
Including  difference  in  taxes,  that  would 
mean  about  SO  cents  a  gallon  In  this  country. 

Canada  depends  on  imported  oil  for  Its 
eastern  provinces  but  exports  from  the  West 
at  world  prices.  The  excess  profits  from  these 
exports  are  used  to  keep  the  prices  from  soar- 
ing in  the  east. 

The  economists  who  are  arguing  that  a 
free  market  would  hiave  prevented  the  U.S. 


shorUge  cross  a  broad  Ideological  spectrum. 
They  range  from  conservative  MUton  Fried- 
man of  the  University  of  Chicago  to  the  more 
liberal  Hendrlk  Houthakker  of  Harvard  and 
George  Perry  of  the  Brookings  Institution. 

Friedman,  writing  in  the  March  4  Issue  of 
Newsweek,  estimated  that  current  U.S.  gas 
prices  are  slightly  higher  now  than  they 
would  have  been  with  no  controls. 

"The  way  to  end  long  lines  at  gas  stations 
Is  to  abolish  the  Federal  Energy  Office,"  he 
writes,  "and  end  all  controls  on  the  prices 
and  allocation  of  petroleum  products. 

"How  can  thinking  people  believe  that  a 
government  that  cannot  deliver  the  mall  can 
deliver  gas  better  than  Exxon,  Mobil,  Texaco, 
Gulf  and  the  rest?" 

Houthakker,  studying  the  elasticity  of  gas- 
oline prices,  believes  that  gas  would  have 
cleared  at  about  75  cenu  a  gallon — an  esti- 
mate which  puts  him  in  the  same  ballpark 
with  federal  energy  chief  WllUam  E.  Simon. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  recently  suggested 
that  the  whole  reason  for  the  being  of  Si- 
mon's FEO  was  to  maneuver  the  price  of  gas 
up  to  the  clearing  price  as  quickly  as  possible 
but  In  a  manner  not  designed  to  offend  Con- 
gress. 

In  other  words,  the  FEO  was  merely  a  po- 
litical expedient  to  appease  Congress,  and 
particularly  those  members  seeking  to  make 
the  oil  Industry  scapegoat  for  all,  or  almost 
all,  of  the  pressing  fuel  problems,  it  sug- 
gested. 

Brookings'  Perry  recently  put  the  leveling 
off  price  of  gas  at  about  80  cents. 

What  Is  interesting  to  note  is  that  all  of 
those  who  have  actually  studied  the  situa- 
tion have  predicted  the  clearing  price  would 
fall  far  short  of  the  $1  a  gallon  that  many 
politicians  were  talking  about  earlier  thU 
year. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  said  U.S.  gas  prices 
would  not  hit  $1  a  gallon  until  crude  oU 
prices  reached  $29.14  a  barrel.  The  Arab  oil 
cartel's  recent  price  of  (lO.SS^whlch  Is  now 
starting  to  be  cut  back — would  have  had  to 
nearly  triple,  according  to  the  Journal's  math 
work. 

The  economists  favoring  the  free  market 
solution  to  the  nation's  oil  problem  are  quick 
to  point  out  that  all  of  the  Industrialized 
nations  that  Imposed  controls  have  now  "de- 
controlled"— mainly  because  of  West  Ger- 
many's successful  example. 

The  price  of  crude  oil,  which  once  reached 
$19  a  barrel  during  the  early  days  of  the 
Arab  oil  embargo,  appears  to  be  ready  to 
level  off  at  about  $7  a  barrel  or  slightly  less. 
Kuwait  recently  offered  60  million  barrels 
of  oH  to  West  European  countries  at  $10  a 
barrel  and  could  sell  only  half  of  that 
amount.  It  was  forced  to  sell  the  rest  at  prices 
averaging  less  than  $9  a  barrel. 

Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  Is  re- 
ported to  have  told  President  Nixon  that, 
with  the  Middle  East  peace  solidifying,  the 
15  Arab  oil  ministers  probably  will  vote  to 
end  the  embargo  at  their  meeting  In  Libya 
Sunday. 


PRESIDENTS  FOREIGN  POLICY 
GOALS  ANNOUNCED 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14,  1974 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  night  I  had  the  pleaure  of  hearing 
the  President  address  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  annual  congressional  ban- 
quet. The  address,  which  dealt  v-ith  the 
future  of  Jie  U.S.  foreign  policy,  was  one 
of  the  President's  finest.  I  certainly  en- 
dorse the  goals  he  has  set  forth  for  oui- 
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country  In  foreign  affairs,  and  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  ths  attention  of  my  fellow 
Members  tois  excellent  speech  by  the 
Preddent  <hi  our  future  in  this  vital 
area: 

Exchange  or  Remarks  Between  the  Presi- 
dent ANB  Ray  R.  Soden,  Commander,  Vet- 

SRANS   of  POBXICN    WARS 

Mr.  Soden.  The  office  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Is  awesome  In  Its  power 
and  influence.  The  man  that  holds  It  has  an 
Immeasurable  impact  on  the  course  of  events 
in  history.  The  power  of  this  office  parallels 
the  strengths  of  the  United  States  morally, 
economically  and  in  every  positive  way. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  the 
only  public  official  who  is  elected  by  all  the 
American  people.  Wherever  he  goes,  he  car- 
ries with  him  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  all 
Americans. 

Richard  M.  Nixon  has  given  the  United 
States  a  lifetime  of  public  service.  From  the 
moment  he  left  the  Navy  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n  to  this  very  instant,  his  Ufe  hsis 
been  dedicated  to  America.  He  has  served 
in  the  House  and  Senate.  He  was  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  eight  years  and  is  now  well  into  his 
second  term  as  President  of  the  United 
Btetes. 

He  is  a  life  member  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars.  He  was  elected  to  his  second 
term  In  1972  with  the  largest  mandate  In 
history.  He  brought  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion America's  combat  role  In  Vietnam,  and 
we  all  painfully  remember  the  hatred  that 
war  engendered. 

He  Inherited  and  ho  ended  It.  Not  only 
did  be  bring  the  men  home,  but  he  won 
freedom  for  our  prisoners  in  North  Vietnam. 
We  all  hope  and  pray  that  he  will  be  Just 
as  successful  In  forcing  North  Vietnam  to 
keep  their  word  and  let  us  know  the  fate  of 
our  men  missing  in  action. 

By  skillful  and  firm  negotiation  he  has 
given  us  all  hope  that  the  hatreds  In  the 
Middle  East  that  have  poisoned  International 
relations  for  50  years  may  at  last  be  resolved. 

While  all  of  us  In  this  room  are  fully  com- 
mitted to  the  proposition  of  America's  se- 
curity must  be  safeguarded  at  all  costs. 
President  Nixon  has  achieved  a  new  direction 
In  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China. 

To  use  his  phrase,  "negotiation,  not  con- 
frontation" Is  the  order  of  the  day.  A  genera- 
tion of  peace  Is  his  goal,  and  the  whole  world 
has  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  President  Nixon 
has  been  one  of  the  VFW's  best  friends.  His 
position  on  world  affairs  generally  has  mir- 
rored the  view  of  this  organization. 

He  is  against  the  amnesty  for  draft  dodg- 
ers and  deserters.  As  you  can  see,  so  are  we. 
He  is  for  world  peace  above  all,  but  not  at 
any  price.  So  are  we. 

Last  year.  In  New  Orleans,  his  Secretary 
of  State,  Henry  Kissinger,  told  us  that  dur- 
ing the  dark  days  of  riotous  dissent  In  his 
first  Administration,  President  Nixon  was 
heartened  by  the  support  this  organization 
gave  him.  Those  words  gratified  us  all. 

This  organization  has  no  political  axes  to 
grind.  We  support  the  office  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  because  it  represents 
us  all.  Once  again,  we  are  honored  to  wel- 
come the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
our  Congressional  Banquet. 

And,  Vix.  President,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  have  you  join  me  at  the  podium,  sir, 
for  a  brief  presentation  commemorating 
our  Diamond  Jubilee  year,  and  I  woxild  like 
to  present  to  you  our  gold  medals  commem- 
orating o\ir  75th  anniversary. 

Now,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  gives  me  a 
great  honor  to  present  to  you  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  President.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Commander  Soden,  Congressman  Mahon, 
all  of  the  distinguished  guests  here  at  the 
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two  head  tables  and  all  of  the  distinguished 
guests  In  the  audience : 

I  am  very  grateful  to  you.  Commander, 
for  being  spoken  of  so  eloquently  and  so  gen- 
erously and  also  grateful  to  receive  this 
medallon  which  commemorates  this  organi- 
zation's 75th  anniversary,  and  I  think  that 
this  Is  an  occasion  to  perhaps  pay  a  tribute 
to  the  VFW. 

I  have  done  it  before,  but  I  would  like  to 
do  it  especially  because  this  Is  not  only  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  year  for  the  VFW  as  an 
organization,  but  this  Is  the  Sliver  Anni- 
versary of  this  annual  dinner  for  the  Mem- 
ijers  of  the  Congress,  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

As  you  have  already  noted,  I  am  a  lifetime 
member  of  the  VFW.  I  have  been  a  member 
for  27  years,  so  I  know  the  organization  well, 
and  I  believe -I  can  safely  say  that  I  have 
addressed  more  dinners,  conventions,  State 
and  national,  of  the  VFW  than  perhaps  any 
public  figure  In  America  today,  and  I  am 
proud  to  have  had  that  opportunity. 

I  know  this  cM-ganizatlon  In  public  life 
as  Vice  President  for  eight  years  and  also 
as  President  for  five  years.  I  also  have  known 
it  in  private  life,  but  there  Is  one  thing  I 
particularly  want  to  emphasize  in  terms  of 
what  this  organiaztlon  means  to  anyone  who 
serves  In  the  highest  office  of  this  land. 

It  U  very  simply  this:  The  VFW  Is  an  orga- 
nization that  when  the  hard  decisions  are 
made  by  a  President  of  the  United  States, 
you  can  always  count  on  this  organization 
to  stand  above  partisan  interest  and  for  the 
national  Interest.  "Hiat  Is  the  VFW. 

And  that  long  and  dlfflctUt  war  to  which 
you  have  referred,  when  at  times  there  were 
even  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who 
were  marching  around  and  on  the  'White 
House,  as  I  have  often  recalled.  I  didn't  have 
to  caU  the  Commander  of  the  VFW,  the 
national  Commander  to  ask  for  his  support, 
he  called  me,  and  that  is  the  way  the  'VFW 
is  when  this  country  needs  support. 

It  seems  to  me  very  appropriate,  therefore, 
that  the  award,  your  annual  award  to  the 
Member  of  Congress,  should  go  to  George 
Mahon  of  Texas.  I  would  like  to  refer  to  him 
tonight  In  tandem  with  the  man  who  was 
to  receive  it  last  year,  who  did  receive  it. 
but  who  could  not  be  here  for  reasons  we 
are  aware  and  let  us  say  that  we  are  all 
thankful  that  John  Stennls  Is  back  In  the 
Job  as  Chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

I  have  had  the  prtvUege  of  knowing  both 
of  these  statesmen  for  27  years.  George  Ma- 
hon has  served  for  40  years  at  the  end  of 
this  year  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
As  you  can  see.  he  married  a  woman  much 
younger  than  himself.  (Laughter) 

But  one  thing  that  George  Mahon  and 
John  Stennls  have  In  common  is  this:  They 
are  both  very  loyal  members  of  their  party, 
but  I  can  assure  you  that  when  the  strength 
of  America  is  involved,  when  the  honor  of 
America  Is  involved,  when  respect  for  Amer- 
ica is  Involved  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  be  he  Republican  or  Demo- 
crat, has  to  make  a  decision  Involving  the 
strength  or  the  honor  or  respect  for  Amer- 
ica, these  men  always  put  America  first  and 
party  second.  That  Is  the  kind  of  men  we 
have  in  yovir  two  honorees. 

And  so  I  therefore  am  proud  to  Toe  here 
as  your  gruest.  but  also  proud  to  be  here  to 
Join  you  In  honoring  them.  Since  you  have 
remarked  about  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  toward  peace,  I  would  like  to  say  Jiist 
a  word  without  impinging  upon  Congress- 
man Mahon's  time  because  we  will  want  to 
hear,  of  coiu'se,  from  him  primarily  about 
where  we  stand  and  what  we  have  to  do  If 
we  are  going  to  achieve  our  goal  of  a  gen- 
eration of  peace,  and  we  would  trust  much 
longer  than  a  generation  of  peace. 

We  have  ended  America's  longest  and  most 
difficult  war,  as  you  have  pointed  out.  We 
have  assisted  in  bringing  about  a  time  of 
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peace  In  the  Mideast  with  the  possibility  of 
buUdlng  a  more  permanent  peace  in  that 
trouble  area  of  the  world,  where  incidentally 
the  hatreds  go  back  more  than  50  years. 
They  go  back  1000  years. 

We  also  have  begun  a  new  relationship 
vrtth  those  who  lead  one-fourth  of  all  the 
people  who  live  on  the  face  of  this  earth. 
We  have  also  begun  a  different  relationship 
with  those  who  lead  the  Soviet  Union,  who 
have  been  in  constant  confrontation  with 
the  United  States  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n. 

And  when  we  think  of  these  things,  some- 
times it  Is  very  tempting  to  say  the  United 
States  carried  such  great  burdens  In  World 
War  I.  World  War  n,  then  Korea  almost  by 
ourselves,  In  Vietnam  by  ourselves,  and  in 
all  of  these  four  wars  In  this  century,  'we 
fought  them,  we  lost  our  young  men,  we 
paid  out  great  sums  of  money,  we  received 
nothing  In  return  Insofar  as  territory  or  con- 
quest was  concerned. 

We  helped  rebuild  not  only  the  lands  of 
our  allies  but  those  of  our  enemies  ■until 
now  they  are  competitors  In  the  free  world. 
All  this  we  did,  and  there  are  those  who 
would  suggest  now  that  we  have  peace  in 
Vietnam,  a  new  relationship  ■with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  a  new  relationship  with  the  PRC 
and  the  beginning  of  possibly  peace  In  the 
Mideast,  why  can't  the  United  States  turn 
only  to  Its  problems  at  home  or  primarily 
to  them  and  away  from  these  great  world  re- 
sponsibilities that  we  have  carried. 

It  Is  very  tempting  to  suggest  that  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  things  we  would 
like  to  use,  money  that  we  could  cut  from 
our  Defense  budget  here  at  home,  but  let 
me  talk  very  directly  to  that  point,  to  an 
audience  that  I  know  needs  no  persuasion 
on  it  but  it  needs — all  of  us  need  to  be  re- 
minded of  why. 

We  need  to  be  reminded  of  what  peace  is 
In  today's  world.  Sometimes  we  conclude 
that  once  you  get  peace,  that  is  It,  and 
then  we  Just  relax,  but  In  the  kind  of  a 
world  in  which  we  live,  with  great  power- 
ful nations  with  totally  different  systems  of 
Governments  and  different  Interests,  peace 
Is  never  something  that  Is  achieved  once  and 
for  all  and  then  can  be  taken  for  granted. 
Peace  Is  a  continuing  process,  and  the  key 
to  whether  that  process  will  work  Is  In  the 
hands  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  want  to  say  to  you.  my  friends  of  the 
■VFW,  and  all  others  listening,  that  the  catise 
of  peace  is  In  good  hands,  good  hands  be- 
cause, while  we  are  the  most  powerful  and 
the  richest  country  In  the  world,  we  have 
no  designs  on  any  other  country,  no  other 
country  fears  that  we  are  going  to  use  our 
power  to  take  away  their  freedom.  They  know 
that  we  will  only  use  it  to  help  them  defend 
freedom.  No  other  country  fears  that  we  will 
break  the  peace,  we  will  only  use  It  if  it  was 
necessary  in  order  to  help  deter  war  and 
keep  the  peace. 

But  the  key  to  the  'United  States  Is  to  be 
able  to  play  the  role  of  peacemaker  in  the 
world  lies  \n  strength,  military  strength  Is 
part  of  it.  The  strength  of  our  will  Is  part 
of  it.  The  respect  that  we  have  as  a  nation  Is 
part  of  it,  respect  for  ourselves  and  respect 
from  other  nations  that  we  gain  by  how  we 
conduct  ourselves  In  the  world. 

But  in  terms  of  peace  In  the  years  ahead, 
we  must  remember  that  as  distinguished  be- 
fore World  War  I,  when  we  could  look  across 
the  ocean  and  look  at  other  nations,  then  the 
British  and  the  French,  who  were  powerful 
and  could  carry  the  burden  until  we  came 
In,  and  In  the  World  War  II  when  we  could 
look  to  other  nations,  then  again  the  British 
and  the  French  before  they  were  taken  over, 
and  let  them  hold  until  we  came  In. 

Today  the  world  has  changed.  And  whether 
we  like  it  or  not — and  many  Americans  don't 
like  it — we  do  not  like  the  burden  because 
we  would  like  to  get  It  lifted  from  us.  But 
this  is  the  fact  of  International  life. 
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Tbere  Is  no  other  nation  In  the  ffee  world 
that  has  the  strength,  that  has  tb«  i«spect 
to  help  ke^  the  peace  and  play  the  great 
role,  an  honored  role  of  peacemaker  in  the 
world,  whether  It  is  In  the  Mldeaafc  or  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  I 

Let  me  put  It  quite  directly,  wbeii  we  talk 
about  budgets,  on  which  Cbairmait  Mabon 
Is  one  of  the  premier  experts,  not  oa|y  In  the 
United  States  and  the  world,  I  am  toot  sug- 
gesting that  they  are  sacrosanct  tmt  I  do 
know  this.  In  terms  of  the  Defensi  budget 
of  the  United  States,  It  Is  essentlaJl  that  at 
this  particular  time  when  we  flmjly  have 
achieved  peace,  that  the  United  Staltes  keep 
the  strength  that  we  need  to  keep  t|ie  peace. 
It  Is  particularly  essential  that  i  we  not 
listen  to  those  who  say  that  we  sbonid  uni- 
laterally reduce  our  forces  when  otlfers  who 
are  equally  strong  do  not  reduce  thdfs.  Only 
when  others  mutually  agree  to  reduie  theirs 
do  we  reduce  ours.  Putting  it  quite Tbluntly, 
let  us  be  sure  that  the  United  Stall#B  never 
In  this  time  becomes  the  second 
nation  In  the  world. 

And  In  using  that  term.  It  is  no 
any  sense  of  jingoism,  but  only  beet 

Is  the  key  to  peace,  the  strength  of 

properly  used,  as  it  has  been  usedlln  thU 
century,  for  that  great  cause. 

Could  I  now  say  a  word  to  these 
ners?  I  know  there  was  only  one  ton_„.,  „^. 
Russo  from  California,  but  let  me  s4p  that  I 
consider  all  53  to  be  winners.  Youilwon  in 
your  own  states  or  territories,  as  Ihe  case 
might  be.  You  have  come  here  to  i 
ton  and,  although  you  may  not  h 
first  today,  remember,  you  can  lose 
and  win  the  next.  I  know,  I'm  an 
that. 

So  keep  trying,  keep  working,  a. 
know  that  we  need  each  and  eve: 
you,  each  of  the  young  men  an 
women  here.  We  need  you  In  Amerl 
lie  life  and  the  fact  that  you  are 
so  young,  with  so  much  ideal  Isi 
period,  speaks  well  for  the  futu 
country. 

Sometimes  you  may  hear  it  said 
Is  rather  a  poor  time  for  someone  to 
In  America  because  of  all  the  b 
we  have,  some  of  which  I  have  re 
at  home  and  abroad.  But  dont  yo 

It.  The  fact  that  America  does  hav<_ „ 

burden  the  opportunity  to  help  buld  what 
the  world  has  not  had  In  this  celtury,  a 
generation   of   peace   for   ourselves 
three  blUlon  people,  this  makes  th 
time  to  be  living  In  America,  to  1 
Our  heritage,  the  one  that  we  wa; 
on  to  you,  is  a  generation  of  pea 
can  assure  each  and  every  one  of 
In  the  three  years  that  I  have  In 
remaining,  that  one  goal  will  be  r_ 
every  one  else,  and  that  goal  Is  to  h 
a  peaceful  world,  one  which  you  ca 
and  which  you  then  can  build  on  an 
to  the  next  generation  and  we 
that  goal,  I  can  assure  you.  We 
It   with   the  support   of   great  pat. 
Congressman  Mahon,  Senator  John 
and   the  others  gatherad^'up  here, 
can  achieve  it  with  the  support  of 
organizations  like   the   Veterans  of 
Wars. 

But  above  all,  we  shall  achieve  it 
the  American  people,  even  at  a  time 
are  almost  200  years  old,  has  still 
gotten  that  when  we  were  very  yolng  and 
very  weak  and  very  poor,  we  meai4  some 
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thlng  to  the  rest  of  the  world  thi     could 
not  be   measured  In  terms  of  stre  gth  or 


wealth.  America  had  a  meaning  far 
Itself  and  those  who  founded  this 
knew  It. 

Today  we  still  have  that  same  nlanlug. 
And  at  a  time  that  we  have  become  r  :h  and 
that  we  have  become  strong,  let  us  be  ivorthy 
of  the  spirit  of  those  who  founded  thl  coun- 
try. If  we  are  worthy  of  that  spirit,  t  e  next 
200  years  can  be  greater  than  the  fl  st  200. 

Thank  you.  ^^ 


leyond 
ountry 


Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  cosponsorlng  the  Consumer  En- 
ergy Act,  previously  introduced  by  my 
colleague  Mr.  Moss  and  13  other  Mem- 
bers as  H.R.  12888. 1  believe  that  this  bill 
is  an  excellent  alternative  to  the  travesty 
of  a  bill  known  as  the  Energy  Emergency 
Act,  which  has  so  recently  died  of  a  mal- 
ady known  as  "crisis  reaction." 

The  Consumer  Energy  Act,  as  opposed 
to  the  last  energy  bill  we  considered,  is  a 
well-thought  out,  long-range  approach  to 
the  energy  problem.  It  is  not  a  short- 
term,  shortsighted  approach  such  as  the 
administration  has  been  proposing — an 
approach  which  creates  more  problems 
than  it  cures. 

America's  energy  fix  has  hurt  the  con- 
sumer, the  worker,  and  the  small  busi- 
nessman at  a  much  greater  impact  than 
others.  The  injury  has  much  t)een  caused 
by  a  lack  of  competitiveness  among  the 
major  corporations  engaged  in  the  en- 
ergy industry.  The  U.S.  Government,  in- 
cluding Congress,  has  been  to  a  large 
extent  the  fostering  agent  of  the  present 
noncompetitive  atmosphere  in  the  indus- 
try. The  Government  has  been  idle  or  has 
too  easily  bowed  to  the  vested  interests, 
to  alter  the  state  of  the  industry.  In 
turn,  the  major  oil  companies  have  used 
this  Nation.  What  is  good  for  the  major 
oil  companies,  I  have  often  been  told,  is 
good  for  America.  I  disagree.  What  has 
been  good  for  the  major  oil  companies  is  a 
lack  of  competition.  There  were  40.000  oil 
producers  In  the  United  States  in  1954; 
there  are  now  10,000.  I  fail  to  see  any 
good  being  done  to  America's  free  enter- 
prise heritage  and  future  where  the  niun- 
ber  of  capitalists  engaged  in  an  industry 
have  dropped  75  percent  in  the  last  20 
years.  Competition  is  obviously  not  fos- 
tered by  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
competitors.  Competition  reduces  prices 
honestly  and  forecloses  the  need  for  long 
term   governmental  interference  at  aU 
levels  of  an  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  people  in  this  Na- 
tion would  favor  an  immediate,  calami- 
tous alteration  of  the  structure  of  the  en- 
ergy industry.  The  Consumer  Energy  Act, 
on  the  other  hand,  calls  for  a  gradual 
restructuring  of  the  industry,  done  on 
an  incentive  basis  with  the  Government 
acting  essentially  as  a  watchdog,  regulat- 
ing only  those  in  the  industry  who  have 
no  incentive  to  regulate  themselves.  For 
sure,  this  bill  does  call  for  a  temporary 
rollback  in  crude  oil  prices  to  the  De- 
cember 1,  1973,  level,  but  since  December 
1.  prices  for  crude  oil  have  gotten  out  of 
hand  and  have  not  been  entirely  based 
upon  reason.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bill 
will  after  a  short  period  deregulate  the 
small  producers  of  oil  and  natural  gas, 
allowing  them  to  raise  the  capital  they 
need  for  further  exploration.  The  inde- 
pendent oil  operator — the  wildcatter  who 
finds  new  oil — is  going  to  be  extinct  un- 
less capital  is  available.  Such  a  person, 
however,  cannot  float  loans  at  the  bank. 


sell  bonds  on  the  exchanges,  or  even  ar- 
range a  loan  with  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  finance  his  ventures,  but 
only  can  risk  all  in  exploration.  The  sole 
hope  left  that  we  in  America  can  once 
again  have  a  competitive  energy  industry 
is  the  small  oil  company,  and  the  sole 
hope  for  the  small  oil  company  is  an  in- 
centive for  risks  taken,  access  to  pipe- 
lines,  safety  from  being  bought  out,  and 
access  to  Federal  lands.  The  Consumer 
Energy  Act  supplies  these  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  competitiveness  will  be 
fostered  by  the  Consumer  Energy  Act. 
The  major  oil  companies,  which  have 
evolved  into  massive  octopi,  would  be 
monitored  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. In  addition,  in  order  that  all  things 
be  equal,  a  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Corp., 
modeled  on  the  TVA,  would  be  seit 
up  to  compete  with  the  measures,  at  their 
level,  and  to  supply  a  drastically  needed 
yardstick  by  which  to  measure  the 
majors'  claims,  which  we  all  hear,  about 
how  they  are  always  "doing  their  best. " 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  energy  industry  is  a 
dichotomy.  It  is  to  much  extent  a  cut 
throat  and  competitive  business  among 
the  dwindling  number  of  independent 
oil  men  and  a  collusive  and  monopolistic 
interlock  among  the  majors.  It  is  very  ob- 
vious where  things  will  go  in  the  future: 
We  need  only  look  at  the  trends  of  the 
last  20  years.  We  must  turn  these  trends 
around  now,  and  foster  competition 
where  competition  can  be  fostered,  or 
we  will  find  ourselves  strangled  by  our 
own  inactivity  and  our  lack  of  positive 
and  long  term  solutions  to  a  very  grave 
problem.  Only  with  a  new  era  of  competi- 
tion in  the  energy  Industry  will  the  con- 
sumer of  this  Nation's  energy  again 
benefit. 
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Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  963,  providing  for  the 
rule  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  H.R. 
69, 1  am  today  submitting  for  publication 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  text  of 
a  proposed  amendment. 

My  amendment  is  a  substitute  for  the 
text  of  HM.  69.  It  is  basicaUy  the  text 
of  the  Quality  School  Assistance  Act 
which  I  introduced  in  January  of  last 
year. 

The  Quality  School  Assistance  Act  has 
one  basic  purpose,  and  it  is  set  forth  in 
section  2  of  the  bill.  Its  purpose  is  to 
furnish  financial  assistance  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  to  assiu-e  that  their  re- 
sources, when  supplemented  by  Federal 
assistance,  will  be  adequate  to  provide  an 
excellent  elementary  and  secondary 
education  for  all  children.  (Emphasis 
added.) 

The  Quality  School  Assistance  Act 
proposes  to  accomplish  this  goal  by  pro- 
viding a  greatly  expanded  form  of 
Federal  general  aid  to  education,  by  pro- 
viding special  construction  and  modem- 
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iMktion  funds  for  overcrowded  and  im- 
prverished  school  districts  and  by 
extending  the  impswt  aid  program. 

It  proposes  to  accomplish  this  goal  by 
increasing  the  Federal  Government's 
contribution  to  the  cost  of  educating  our 
children  fivefold. 

The  major  provision  of  the  Quality 
School  Assistance  Act  would  authorize  a 
5-year  program  of  general  aid  during 
which  the  Federal  contribution  to  the 
cost  of  educathig  out  Nation's  children 
would  be  increased  from  the  present 
miserly  rate  of  7  percent  to  a  full  35  per- 
cent of  the  actual  cost. 

Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1975  the 
Quality  School  Assistance  Act  would 
authorize  a  basic  grant  to  each  local 
school  district  equivalent  to  20  percent  of 
the  national  average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture or  the  State  average,  whichever  is 
greater,  multipUed  by  the  number  of 
school  age  children  in  the  attendance 
area  of  the  district. 

The  rate  of  contribution  would  be  in- 
creased by  5  percent  in  each  of  the  3 
succeeding  years,  so  that  in  fiscal  year 
1876  it  would,  be  25  percent;  in  fiscal 
year  1977,  30  percent,  and  would  reach 
the  level  of  35  percent  in  fiscal  year  1978. 
In  1979  the  rate  would  remain  constant 
at  35  percent. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  con- 
cept of  substantial  Federal  general  aid  is 
neither  new  nor  novel.  It  is  a  concept 
which  has  been  the  topic  of  a  great  deal 
of  discussion,  and  it  has  been  received 
quite  favorably  by  educators  throughout 
the  Nation.  General  Federal  aid  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  National  Education  Pi- 
nance  project,  a  project  funded  by  the 
U.S.  OfBce  of  Education,  nearly  2  years 
ago.  It  is  also  supported  by  virtually  every 
education-oriented  organization  in  the 
country. 

'  Further,  the  target  figure  of  35  percent 
of  the  actual  cost  of  education  should  not 
seem  unrealistic.  The  National  Education 
Finance  Project,  in  its  report  issued  in 
1971,  endorses  a  minimum  rate  of  Fed- 
eral contribution  of  21  percent,  but  states 
that  a  figure  closer  to  30  percent  would 
be  more  preferable. 

The  report  states  that  "the  minimum 
amount  of  FederaJ  aid  needed  In  order  to 
at  least  make  some  significant  impact  on 
the  accomplishment  of  Federal  pur- 
poses—would total  approximately  21  per- 
cent of  total  school  revenue.  Those  pur- 
poses would  be  much  more  adequately 
accomlished  if  the  Federal  Government 
would  provide  30  percent  of  the  total 
school  revenues."  The  report  also  refers 
to  the  need  for  both  "present  categorical 
aids  plus  the  proposed  general  aid." 

Yet  the  recommendations  of  this  re- 
port, which  was  fimded  by  the  Federal 
Government,  have  been  totally  ignored — 
both  by  the  executive  branch  and.  unfor- 
tunately, by  the  Congress  as  well. 

As  one  who  is  in  constant  contswit  with 
educators  from  all  over  the  country,  it 
has  become  my  firm  belief  that  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent  mvist  begin  to  face  up 
to  its  responsibUities  with  respect  to  ed- 
ucation now.  Providing  adequate  funds 
to  educate  ovs  children  must  become  our 
No.  1  priority.  The  future  of  oiir 
country  depends  on  It. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  the  text  of 
nay  amendment  to  H.R.  69. 
Amendment  to  H.B.  69  Offeked  by  Mk.  Ford 

Strike  everything  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  the  following  language  In  lieu 
thereof: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Quality 
School  Assistance  Act  of  1974". 

PURPOSS 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
furnish  financial  assistance  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  assure  that  their  resources 
when  supplemented  by  this  Federal  assist- 
ance, wUl  be  adequate  to  provide  an  excellent 
elementary  and  secondary  education  for  all 
children. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  PROGRAM   AND 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a 
program  during  the  fiscal  year  1975,  and  each 
of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  mak- 
ing grants  to  States  and  to  local  educational 
agencies  as  provided  in  section  4,  and  shall 
carry  out  a  program  during  the  fiscal  year 
1975  and  the  fiscal  year  1976  for  making 
grants  to  local  educational  agencies  for  the 
purposes  of  section  5. 

(b)  For  the  fiscal  year  1975  and  the  suc- 
ceeding four  fiscal  years  there  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  amount  as  may  bo 
necessary  to  carry  out  section  5  of  this  Act. 

(c)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  1975  and  the  fiscal  year 
1976,  such  amount  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  the  grants  provided  for  In  section  5  of 
this  Act. 

QUALITT  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  From  the  amount  appro- 
priated under  section  3(b)  for  the  fiscal  year 
1975,  the  Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  local 
educational  agency  in  a  State  for  making 
grants  under  this  section  an  amount  equal  to 
the  aggregate  of — 

(A)  20  per  centum  of  the  product  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  estimated  number  of 
children  who  will  be  in  the  membership  of 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  the 
school  district  of  such  agency  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year  ending  durmg  such 
fiscal  year  by  the  average  current  expendi- 
ture per  pubUc  school  child  for  the  State  or 
for  all  of  the  States,  whichever  is  the  higher, 
and 

(B)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  one-third  of  the  amount  deter- 
mined for  aU  local  educational  agencies  In 
the  States  under  clause  (A) ,  as  the  number 
of  children  to  be  counted  for  purposes  of 
this  clause  as  determined  under  paragraph 
(4)  bears  to  the  number  of  children  so 
counted  for  aU  local  educational  agencies 
In  the  States. 

(2)  From  any  amount  appropriated  under 
section  3(b)  for  the  fiscal  year  1975  and 
each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  an  allotment  to  each 
local  educational  agency  m  a  State  In  the 
same  manner  as  Is  provided  In  paragraph 
( 1 ) ,  except  that  the  percentage  factor  to  be 
applied  to  making  determinations  under 
clause  (A)  of  such  paragraph  shaU  be  25 
per  centum  for  the  fiscal  year  1976,  30  per 
centum  for  the  fiscal  year  1977,  and  36  per 
centum  for  the  fiscal  year  1978  and  the  fiscal 
year  1979. 

(3)  An  amoimt  equal  to  not  more  than  3 
per  centum  of  the  amount  allotted  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  aUotted  to  Puerto 
Blco,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands  from  the  amount  so  appropri- 
ated according  to  their  respective  needs  for 
assistance  under  this  section,  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  set  the  maximvun  amount  which 
their  local  educational  agencies  ahaU  be 
eligible  to  receive. 

(4)  The  number  of  children  to  be  counted 
for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)  of  para- 
graph (1)  Shan  be  determtoed  as  follows:  If 
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the  Secretary  determines  that  satisfactory 
data  for  that  purpose  are  available,  such 
number  shall  be  the  number  of  chUdren  who 
are  aged  5-17.  Inclusive,  In  the  school  district 
of  such  agency  (based  on  the  latest  available 
data  from  the  Department  of  Commerce) 
who  are  in  families  having  an  annual  Income 
of  less  than  $3,000,  or  In  families  receiving 
an  annual  Income  in  excess  of  $3,000  from 
payments  under  the  program  of  Aid  to  Fam- 
ilies with  Dependent  Children  under  a  State 
plan  aprpoved  under  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  In  any  other  case,  such  num- 
ber shall  be  the  number  of  chUdren  of  such 
ages  in  such  county  or  counties  tn  which  the 
school  district  of  the  particular  agency  is 
located  who  are  described  In  the  preceding 
sentence,  and  shaU  be  allocated  among  those 
agencies  upon  such  equitable  basis  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary.  In  the  case 
of  local  educational  agencies  which  serve  In 
aU  or  m  part  the  same  geographical  area, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  local  educational  agency 
which  provides  free  public  education  for  a 
substantial  niunber  of  children  who  reside 
in  the  school  district  of  another  local  edu- 
cational agency,  the  Secretary  may  allocate 
the  number  of  chUdren  among  such  agencies 
in  such  manner  as  he  determines  will  best 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(5)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  and 
subsection  (b)  the  term  "State"  does  not 
Include  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(b)  Any  local  educational  agency  in  a 
State  which  desires  to  receive  for  any  fiscal 
year  a  grant  under  this  section  shall  submit 
to  the  appropriate  State  educational  agency 
an  application  which  contains — 

(1)(A)  an  analysis  of  the  faculties,  cur- 
riculum, equipment,  teacher  preparation, 
and  other  related  matters  of  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  In  the  school  district 
of  the  local  educational  agency.  (B)  An  as- 
sessment of  the  educational  attainment  of 
elementary  and  secondary  school  pupils  In 
basic  educational  subject  areas.  (C)  An  anal- 
ysis of  the  number  of  those  students  who 
proceed  to  postsecondary  education,  those 
who  after  completion  leave  the  elementary 
and  secondary  education  system  and  find 
substantial  employment,  and  those  who  leave 
school  before  completion  of  elementary  or 
secondary  education.  (D)  An  analysis  of 
the  need  for  adult  education  programs.  (E) 
The  need  for  special  In-service,  teacher- 
training  programs.  (F)  A  detafied  descrip- 
tion of  the  proposed  use  of  funds  granted 
under  this  section  with  assurance  such  use 
of  the  funds  wlU  best  enable  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  children  and  adxilts  to  the  school 
district  as  reflected  by  the  analysis  and  as- 
sessment of  the  educational  need*  of  such 
children  and  adults  evidenced  in  the  mat- 
ters submitted  to  clauses  (A) ,  (B) ,  (C) ,  (D) , 
and  (E)  above. 

(2)  an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness,  to- 
cludlng  objective  measurements  of  educa- 
tional achievement,  of  programs  and  proj- 
ects funded  to  the  preceding  fiscal  year  from 
funds  provided  under  this  section; 

(3)  such  other  Information  as  the  State 
educational  agency  may  reasonably  need  to 
enable  it  to  perform  Its  duties  under  this 
section;  and 

(4)  assurances  that — 

(A)  (1)  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
number  of  children  in  the  school  district  of 
such  agency  who  are  enrolled  m  private  non- 
profit elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
such  agency,  after  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  private  school  officials.  wlU  pro- 
vide for  the  benefit  of  such  children  to  such 
schools  secular,  neutral,  or  nonldeologlcal 
services,  materials,  and  equipment  tocludlng 
such  facilities  as  necessary  for  their  provi- 
sion, consistent  with  subparagraph  (B)  of 
this  section,  or,  if  such  are  not  feasible  or 
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necessary   In   one  or   more   of  sucjK   private 
schools  as  determined  by  the  locv  educa- 
tional  agency  after  consultation  vith  the 
appropriate    private    school    ofllclAs,    such 
other    arrangements,    as   dual    cnAUments. 
which  will  assure  adequate  partlcteatlon  of 
such  children,  and  (11)   from  the  funds  re- 
ceived by  such  agency  under  the  frovUlons 
of  section  4(a)  (1),  such  agency  wil  expend 
for   the   purposes  of  fulfilling   th*f  require 
mentfl  of  this  paragraph,  an  amo 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  a^ 
celved  under  section  4(a)  (1)  as  th 
of   children   enrolled    In   private 
schools  who  are  counted  for  purp< 
tlon   (4)  (a)(1)    (A)    and   (B)    be 
total  number  of  such  children  e 
elementary   and   secondary   school 
school  district  of  such  agency; 

(B)  (1)   the  control  of  funds  pro\|ded  un 
der  this  section  and  title  to  pro] 
quired  therewith  shall  be  in  a  publ 
for  the  uses  and  purposes  provide 

section,  and  that  a  public  agency 

minister  such  funds  and  property: |(ll)   the 
provision  of  services  pursuant  to  Subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  provided  by  emfJoyees  of 
such  public  agency  or  through  contract  by 
such  public  agency  with  a  person,  fm  asso- 
ciation, agency,  or  corporation  who  fr  which 
in  the  provision  of  such  services.  Is  inde- 
pendent  of   such    private    school 
religious  organization,  and  such  em 
or  contract  shall  be  under  the  coj 
supervision  of  such  public  agency; 
funds  provided  under  this  section 
be   commingled  with  State  or  lot 
and  (Iv)  Federal  funds  made  availal 
this  section  will  be  so  used  as  to  su, 
and,  to  the  extent  possible.  Increase 
of  funds  that  would.  In  the  abseno. 
Federal  funds,  be  made  available  fri 
Federal  sources  for  the  education 
participating  in  programs  and  pro 
sis  ted  under  this  section; 

(C)  it  win  keep  such  records  _ 

such  access  thereto  as  the  State  ed     

agency  may  find  necessary  to  assure  She  cor- 
rectness and  verification  of  such  Applica- 
tions; and  I 

(D)  no  more  than  10  per  centuql  of  the 
funds  received  under  this  sectlonlln  any 
fiscal  year  will  be  used  for  capital  outlay 
and  debt  service. 

(c)  The   State   educational   agen 
not  finally  disapprove  In  whole  or 
any  application  for  funds  under  thL. 
without  first  affording  the  local  edui 
agency  submitting  the  application 
able  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 

(d)  Any  State  which  desires  to  pa        ,__._ 
tinder  this  section  or  section  S  shall  Submit 
through  Its  State  educational  agenc]i  to  the 
Secretary  an  application.  In  such  d 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary,  whi 
vldes  satisfactory  assurances  that — 

(1)  except  as  provided  In  subsection  (e) 
(2) ,  payments  under  this  section  wUI §e  used 
only  for  programs  and  projects  whlA  have 
been  approved  by  the  State  edu^tional 
agency  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  anAwhIch 
meet  the  applicable  requirements  dl  that 
subsection,  and  that  such  agency  wimin  all 
other  respects  comply  with  the  provslons 
of  this  section,  including  the  enforcement 
of  any  obligations  Imposed  upon  a  loca  edu- 
cational agency  under  subsection  (d);     nd 

(2)  the  SUte  educational  agency  will  nake 
to  the  Secretary  (A)  periodic  reportt  (in- 
cluding the  results  of  objective  mei  lure- 
ments  required  by  subsection  (d)  evali:  itlng 
the  effectiveness  of  programs  and  pr  (ects 
assisted  under  this  section  in  improving^  edu- 
cational attainment,  and  (B)  such  oth4  r  re- 
ports as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  tj  en- 
able the  Secretary  to  perform  his  dutlej  un- 
der this  section  (Including  such  repoi  s  as 
he  may  require  to  determine  the  ami  nuts 
which  the  local  educational  agencies  off  {that 
SUte  are  eligible  to  receive  for  any  iscal 
year) .  jf 

The  Secretary  shall  approve  an  applici  tlon 
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which  meets  the  requirements  specified  In 
this  subsection,  and  he  shall  not  finally  dis- 
approve an  appUcaUon  except  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to 
the  State  educational  agency. 

(e)(1)(A)  The  Secretary  shall,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (f ) ,  from  time  to 
time  pay  to  each  SUte  the  amount  which  the 
local  educational  agencies  of  that  SUte  are 
eligible  to  receive  under  this  section. 

(B)  From  the  funds  paid  to  it  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (A)  each  SUte  educational  agency 
shall  distribute  to  each  local  educational 
agency  of  the  SUte  which  has  submitted  an 
application  approved  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)  the  amount  for  which  such  application 
has  been  approved,  except  that  this  amount 
shall  not  exceed  the  allotment  to  that  agency 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 

(2)  The  Secreury  is  authorized  to  pay  to 
each  SUte  amounts  equal  to  the  amounts 
expended  by  it  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
performance  of  ite  duties  under  this  section 
(including  technical  assistance  for  the  meas- 
uremenU  and  evaluations  required  by  sub- 
section (b)),  except  that  the  total  of  such 
paymenta  in  any  fiscal  year  shaU  not  ex- 
ceed— 

(A)  1  percentum  of  the  total  granU  made 
to  local  educational  agencies  of  such  SUte 
within  that  fiscal  year;  or 

(B)  9150,000,  whichever  is  the  greater,  or 
•25.000  in  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(3)  No  paymenu  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  for  any  fiscal  year  to  a  SUte  which 
has  taken  Into  consideraticm  paymenU  under 
this  section  in  determining  the  eligibility  of 
any  local  educational  agency  in  that  SUte 
for  SUte  aid,  or  the  amount  of  that  aid, 
with  respect  to  the  free  public  education  of 
children  during  that  year  or  the  preceding 
fiscal  year. 

(f)  Whenever  the  SecreUry,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  fca-  hearing  to 
any  SUte  educational  agency,  finds  that 
there  ha*  been  a  failure  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  any  assurance  set  forth  in  the 
application  of  that  SUte  approved  under 
subsection  (d) ,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the 
agency  that  further  paymenU  will  not  be 
made  to  the  SUte  under  this  section  (or, 
in  his  discretion,  that  the  SUte  educational 
agency  shall  not  make  further  paymenU 
under  this  section  to  specified  local  educa- 
tional agencies  affected  by  the  failure)  until 
he  is  satisfied  that  there  Is  no  longer  any 
such  failure  to  comply.  Until  he  is  so  satis- 
fled,  no  further  paymenU  shall  be  made  to 
the  SUU  under  this  section,  or  paymenU 
by  the  SUte  educational  agency  under  this 
section  shall  be  limited  to  local  educational 
agencies  not  affected  by  the  failure,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

(g)(1)    If  any  SUte   Is  dissatisfied   with 
the  SecreUry's  final  action  with  respect  to 
the  approval  of  iU  application  submitted  un- 
der subsection   (d)   or  with  his  final  action 
under  subsection  (f),  such  SUU  may,  with- 
in  sixty   days  after   notice  of  such   action, 
file  with  the  United  SUtes  court  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  In  which  such  SUU  is  located 
a  petitlMi  for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy 
of   the   petition   shall   be  forthwith   trans- 
mitted by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Sec- 
retary. The  Secretary  thereupon  shall  file  In 
the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on 
which   he   based  his  action,  as  provided  in 
section  2113  of  title  28,  United  SUUs  Code. 
(2)   The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary, 
IX  supported  by  subsUntlal  evidence,  shall 
be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secre- 
Ury to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Sec- 
retary may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous 
action,  and  shall  file  In  the  court  the  record 
of    the    further    proceedings.    Such    new    or 
modified   findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be 
conclusive  if  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence. 

(3)   Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the 
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court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  th» 
acUon  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set  It  aside  in 
whole  or  in  part.  The  Judgment  of  the  court 
abaU  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  SUtee  upon  certiorari  or 
certification  as  provided  in  section  12M 
of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code. 

QTJAUTT    CONBTBUCnOK 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  sums  al 
located  to  It  under  section  4,  each  local  edu 
cational  agency  shall  be  entitled  to  receivl 
the  sum  of  tSOO  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  pupils  of  the  local  educational  agencv 
in  the  membership  of  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  of  such  agency  at  the  begln- 
nmg  of  the  school  year  for  which  payments 
are  to  be  made  pursuant  to  this  section  who 
are  in  excess  of  the  classroom  space  avail- 
able  for  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tlon  in  tt»e  schools  of  such  educational 
agency  assuming  a  maximum  classroom  size 
of  thirty,  with  priority  to  dlstricte  now 
compeUed  to  operate  schools  with  less  than 
full  day  sessions  for  all  grades. 

(b)  There  shall  be  added  to  the  excess 
pupu  count  authorized  by  paragraph  (a) 
an  additional  two  hundred  and  fifty  pupii 
for  each  one-room  school  in  operation  by 
such  local  educational  agency  and  an  addi- 
tional five  hundred  excess  pupil  count  for 
each  school  exclxislve  of  one-room  schools 
of  which  there  are  no  library  facilities  and 
an  additional  five  hundred  excess  pupU  count 
for  each  school  exclusive  of  one-room 
schools  in  which  there  are  no  scientific 
laboratory  faculties. 

(c)  Funds  allocated  to  a  local  educational 
agency  lor  purposes  of  this  section  shall  be 
utUized  for  the  construction  and  moderniza- 
tion of  facilities.  Construction  of  facilities 
by  any  local  educational  agency  from  funds 
authorized  by  thU  section  shall  be  approved 
by  the  SUte  educational  agency  upon  ap- 
plication by  the  local  educational  agency  in 
which  application  there  Is  indicated  appro- 
prUte  planning  of  lu  facility  needs  by  the 
local  educational  agency  in  providing  pro- 
grams of  educational  excellence  in  con- 
formance with  the  requlremenu  of  section 
4(b). 

REDUCTIONS    NECESSn-ATEO    BT    IMST7FFICIXNT 
APPKoniATIONB 

Sec.  6.  If  for  any  fiscal  year  the  amount 
appropriated  under  section  3(b)  is  insuffi- 
cient to  make  to  local  educational  agencies 
the  full  amount  of  the  allotmente  provldM 
for  in  section  4(a)  and  section  6(a),  then 
the  amount  of  each  such  agency's  allotment 
under  each  such  section  shall  be  reduced 
by  a  percenUge  (which  shall  be  uniform  for 
each  such  agency  and  both  of  such  sections) 
which  will  result  In  allotmente  which  do  not 
exceed  the  appropriations  available  therefor. 

DEriNITIONS 

Sec.  7.  As  used  In  this  Act,  except  when 
otherwise  specified — 

(a)    The  term   "current   expenditure  per 
public  school  child"  for  a  State  or  for  all  the 
SUtes  means    (1)    the  expenditures  for  free 
public     education.     Including     expenditures 
for   administration.    Instruction,    attendance 
and    health    services,    pupil    transportation 
services,  operation  and  maintenance  of  plant, 
fixed  charges,  and  net  expenditures  to  cover 
deficlU  for  food  services  and  student  body 
activities,    but    not    including    expenditures 
for  community  services.  caplUl  outlay,  and 
debt  service,  or  any  expenditures  made  from 
funds  granted  under  such  Federal  program 
of  assloUnce  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
divided  by    (2)    the   number   of  chUdren  in 
average  dally  attendance  to  whom  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  the  SUte  or  in  all  the 
SUtes  provided  free  public  education  during 
the  year  for  which  the  compuUtlon  is  made, 
(b)   The  term  "equipment"  includes  ma- 
chinery,   utilities,    and    built-in    equipment 
and  any  necessary  enclosures  or  structures 
to  house  them,  and  includes  all  other  items 
necessary  for  the  provision  of  education  serv- 
ices,  such   as   Instructional   equipment  and 
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necessary  furniture,  printed,  published,  and 
audiovisual  Instructional  materials  and  other 
reUted  material. 

(c)  The  term  "gifted  and  talented  chil- 
(]j«n"  means,  in  accordance  with  objective 
criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  ohU- 
dren  who  have  outstanding  Intellectual  abil- 
ity or  creative  Ulent. 

(d)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within 
a  SUte  for  either  administrative  control,  or 
direction,  of  public  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  in  a  city,  county,  township,  school 
district,  or  other  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  such  combination  of  school  dis- 
tricts or  counties  as  are  recognized  in  a  SUte 
as  an  administrative  agency  for  ite  public 
elementary  or  secondary  schools,  or  a  combi- 
nation of  local  educational  agencies;  and  in- 
cludes any  other  public  institution  or  agency 
having  administrative  control  and  direction 
of  a  public  elementary  or  secondary  school; 
and  where  responsibility  for  the  control  and 
direction  of  the  activities  in  such  schools 
which  are  to  be  assisted  under  this  Act  is 
vested  in  an  agency  subordinate  to  such  a 
board  or  other  authority,  the  Secretary  may 
consider  such  subordinate  agency  as  a  local 
educational  agency  for  purpose  of  this  Act. 

(e)  The  term  "nonprofit"  as  applied  to  an 
agency,  organization,  or  institution  means 
an  agency,  organization,  or  institution  owned 
or  operated  by  one  or  more  nonprofit  cor- 
porations or  associations  no  part  of  the  net 
earnings  of  which  inures,  or  may  lawfully 
inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  share - 
bolder  or  individual,  and  which  is  exempt 
from  taxation  under  section  501  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  and  charitable 
contributions  to  which  are  deductible  under 
section  170  of  such  Code. 

(f)  The  terms  "elementary  and  secondary 
school"  and  "school"  means  a  school  which 
provides  elementary  or  secondary  education, 
as  determined  under  State  law,  except  that 
it  does  not  Include  any  education  provided 
beyond  grade  12. 

(g)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(h)  The  term  "State  educational  agency" 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for  the 
State  supervision  of  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  or,  if  there  is  no  such  of- 
ficer or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  or  by  SUte  law  for 
this  purpose. 

(1)  The  term  "State"  means  (1)  one  of 
the  fifty  SUtes  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  (2)  for  purposes  of  sections  4  and  5 
(f),  includes  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

EVALUATION 

Sec.  8.  Such  sums  as  necessary  but  not  to 
exceed  a  sum  equal  to  1  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  section  5  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  available  to  the  SecreUry 
for  evaluation  (directly  or  by  grants  or  con- 
tracts) of  the  programs  and  proJecU  au- 
thorized by  sections  4  and  6. 

JOINT   FUNDING 

Sec.  9.  Pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  President,  where  funds  are  advanced 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  one  or  more  other  Federal  agen- 
cies for  any  program,  project,  or  activity 
funded  in  whole  or  in  part  under  sections 
4  or  5  the  Secretary  may  be  designated  to 
act  for  all  in  administering  the  funds  ad- 
vanced. 

general   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  provision  of  parts  B  and 
C  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act 
(title  IV  of  Public  Law  247  (Ninetieth  Con- 
gress) as  amended  by  title  IV  of  Public  Law 
230  (Ninety-first  Congress) )  shall  apply  to 
the  program  of  Federal  assistance  authorized 
under  this  Act  as  if  such  program  were  an 
applicable  program  under  such  General 
Education  Provisions  Act,  and  the  Secretary 
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shall  have  the  authority  vested  in  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  by  such  parte  with 
respect  to  such  program. 

(b)  Section  422  of  such  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
"Quality  School  Asslstence  Act  of  1974;" 
after  "the  International  Education  Act  of 
1966;". 

Sec.  11.  (a)(1)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1950  (Public  Law  815,  Eighty- 
first  Congress),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"June  30,  1973"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "June  30, 1979". 

(2)  Section  16(15)  of  such  Act  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "1968-1969"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "1970-1971". 

(b)  Sections  2(a),  3(b).  and  4(a)  of  the 
Act  of  September  30,  1950  (Public  Law  874, 
Eighty-first  Congress),  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "1973"  wherever  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1979". 

(c)  Section  16(a)  (1)  (A)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 23,  1950  (Public  Law  815,  Eighty-first 
Congress) ,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "July 
1,  1973"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "July  1, 
1979"  and  section  7(a)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty- 
first  Congress),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"July  1,  1973"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"July  1,  1979". 


REMARKS  OF  EWALD  B.  NYQUIST, 
NEW  YORK  STATE  COMMISSION- 
ER OF  EDUCATION,  CONCERNING 
TITLE  I  OF  H.R.  69 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  14.  1974 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  the  Members  of  the  House  will  be 
interested  in  the  remarks  that  Commis- 
sioner Nyquist  has  made  concerning  title 
I  of  H.R.  69. 

His  speech  follows: 
Statement    bt    the    Honorable    Ewald    B. 

Ntqttist.  Commissioner  of  Education  of 

THE  State  or  New  York 
A  problem  that  should  be  noted  first  Is  that 
the  formula  for  Title  I,  which  was  accepted 
by  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee, was  not  the  formula  which  was  actually 
printed  In  the  union  calendar  bill.  There  con- 
tinues to  be  controversy  over  what  the  for- 
mula will  actually  be  in  the  final  analysis. 
Although  we  do  not  like  either  version,  the 
consUnt  shifting  of  how  the  formula  would 
be  calculated  presents  a  serious  problem  in 
attempting  to  show  its  impact  around  the 
country. 

The  amendment  to  Title  I  makes  three  sig- 
nificant changes  In  the  way  funds  are  distrib- 
uted that  drastically  alter  the  character  of 
the  program.  First,  the  previously  used  $2,000 
poverty  cut  off  is  replaced  with  the  1969 
levels  of  the  Orshansky  Poverty  Index.  Sec- 
ond, the  $2,000  level  used  in  the  AFDC  por- 
tion of  the  formula  is  replaced  by  the  Orshan- 
sky Poverty  Index,  but  as  updated  annually 
by  the  rises  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 
Third  Is  a  change  in  the  payment  rate.  I  wish 
to  comment  on  each  item  individually. 

The  payment  rate  In  the  current  formula 
provides  50  percent  of  the  state  or  national 
average  per  pupil  expenditure,  whichever  is 
the  greater.  H.R.  69  reduces  the  Federal  share 
to  40  percent  and  provides  a  fioor  of  80  per- 
cent of  the  national  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure and  a  celling  of  120  percent  of 
this  national  average.  The  effect  is  that 
sUtes  with  average  per  pupil  expenditures 
which  fall  below  the  national  average  will 
be  computed  at  80  percent  of  that  amount; 
the  states  that  fall  between  the  floor  and  the 
celling  will  be  computed  at  their  sUte  av- 
erages; and  four  sUtes  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  sUte  averages  that  naturally 
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fall  above  the  120  percent  celling  will  be  lim- 
ited to  the  celling. 

We  believe  this  120  percent  celling  is  a 
penalty  to  any  state  that  is  making  a  slg- 
nlflcantly  g^reater  effort  to  provide  quality 
education  for  its  children.  In  New  York,  our 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  is  above  the 
celling  not  only  because  of  our  high  cost 
differentials,  but  also  because  we  try  to  have 
a  higher  ratio  of  Instructional  staff  to  stu- 
dents in  order  to  Insure  a  better  education 
for  our  children.  A  recent  study  has  pro- 
jected that  at  least  seven  other  states  are 
increasing  their  expenditures  at  a  rate  that 
will  bring  them  over  the  120  percent  celling 
by  the  final  year  of  this  legislation.  Cer- 
tainly this  "disincentive"  would  be  a  dis- 
astrous precedent  in  tmy  legislation. 

Further,  the  40  percent  share  has  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  handicapped  program 
under  Title  I  in  every  state  in  the  Nation, 
as  compared  with  Fiscal  Year  1974.  Even  at 
an  Increased  appropriation  level  as  requested 
by  the  President  for  Title  I,  the  program  wUl 
decrease  from  $85  million  to  $61  million  na- 
tionwide. This  seems  clearly  inappropriate  at 
a  time  when  state  and  local  governments  are 
being  required  to  provide  greater  educational 
services  for  the  handicapped  children  of  o\ir 
Nation.  In  view  of  the  high  excess  coste  in- 
volved in  providing  these  services,  even  the 
handicapped  education  legislation  now  pend- 
ing In  your  Subcommittee  will  not  go  far 
enough  in  making  up  the  difference. 

Finally,  we  find  these  limitations  not  uni- 
formly applied  within  the  Title  I  program 
m  H.R.  69.  Although  the  payment  rate  is 
changed  as  described  above,  the  payment  sec- 
tion for  Indian  children  attending  out-of- 
sUte  schools  under  contract  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  is  quite  different.  In 
that  section,  there  is  a  floor  of  Jie  state  aver- 
age, or  120  percent  of  the  national  average 
per  pupil  expenditure,  whichever  is  the 
greater.  Thus,  Indian  children  being  provided 
educational  services  under  contract  with  BIA 
who  are  located  in  any  of  the  four  sUtes  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  mentioned  previ- 
ously, would  be  able  to  receive  reimburse- 
ment at  a  level  greater  than  the  120  percent 
of  the  national  average.  Yet,  at  the  same 
time,  the  regular  Title  I  program  in  those 
states  would  be  limited  to  the  120  percent 
ceiling  for  the  children  being  served.  A  floor 
of  80  percent  of  the  national  average  in  one 
part  of  the  program  and  a  floor  of  120  per- 
cent of  the  national  average  in  another  part 
of  the  same  title  seems  totally  Inconsistent. 
We  believe  that  all  children  within  a  sUte 
whose  average  per  pupil  expenditure  exceeds 
the  national  average  should  be  reimbursed 
at  the  state  average  at  a  minimum. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  eligible 
children,  the  new  formula  uses  the  number  « 
of  children  aged  5-17  in  families  below  the 
Orshansky  Poverty  Index  as  used  for  the 
1970  Census  and  two-thirds  of  the  children 
aged  5-17  in  families  with  AFDC  payments 
above  the  various  income  levels  in  the  Or- 
shansky Poverty  Index  updated  annually  by 
the  Consumer  Price  Index.  Here  I  must  point 
out  my  assumption  that  the  formula  as  ex- 
plained to,  and  accepted  by  the  Committee, 
and  as  appeared  in  the  first  Committee  print 
of  H.R.  69.  is  the  correct  statement  of  the 
formula. 

Under  this  version  of  the  formula,  AFDC 
and  the  updated  Orshansky  are  virtually  in- 
compatible. Aside  from  the  administrative 
monstrosity  that  would  be  created  in  making 
counts  case  by  case,  AFDC  would  be  almost 
totally  eliminated  from  the  Title  I  formula. 
Both  my  own  sUte  and  the  sUte  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  are  two  of  the  higher  AFDC 
paying  sUtes,  have  determined  that  most  of 
our  AFDC  payments  are  below  present  Or- 
shansky levels  and  will  continue  to  be  de- 
creasing during  the  life  of  the  biU.  Since  our 
AFDC  has  leveled  off  and  is  on  the  decline, 
the  AFDC  portion  of  the  formiUa  will  never 
catch  up  with  the  rises  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index. 

After  having  determined  the  impact  of  the 
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formula  In  that  light.  tb«  union  iialeudar 
print  of  the  bill  was  released  whtth  con- 
Ulned  a  significant  change.  Five  woids.  "for 
a  non-farm  family  of  four, "  had  be«^  added 
to  this  section  of  the  formula.  Tl»i  result 
of  the  change  Is  the  altering  of  t^  AFDC 
count  by  requiring  a  single  income  level  of 
the  Orshansky  Index  over  which  tlm  AFDC 
will  be  determined,  rather  than  thepidivkl 
ual  levels  of  the  Orshansky  Index 

Although  this  will  relieve  the  , 

tive  problem  of  obtaining  the  deslredj: 
It  does  not  change  the  problem  of 
portion  of  the  formula  being  virtu— 
nated.  Current  estimates  are  that  at 
the  first  fund  obligations  wUl  presui. 
determined  sometime  in  June,  the  n 
family  of  our  Orshansky   level   will 
proxUnately  $4,600.  HM.  69  Is  expllci 
quiring  the  Secretary  of  H£W  to  use  t 
recent    "updated    poverty    criteria" 
counting  of  AFDC  eligibles,  availabi 
time  of  ills  determination.  In  my  s 
number  of  eligibles  that  will  be  fouj. 
this  criteria  Is  very  minimal   As  the  n 
family  of  four  figure  rises  with  the  C 
Price   Index   over  the   next   three  y 
AFDC  eligibles  will   be  wiped  out.  I 
accept  the  position  that  children  o^  <u-x^ 
are  not  children  from  low-income  ttmillee. 


There  Is  a  further  problem  cai , 

use  of  two  Orshansky  Index  levels  fori 
ferent  portions  of  the  formula.  Tl; 
Orshaoky  county  which  will  be  used! 

major   portion  of   the  eligibility  coiL. 

determined  using  1969  Orshansky  levJBs  dur- 
ing the  1070  Census  count.  That  <$>unt  Is 
static  and  wiU  not  change  until  tie  next 
decennial  census  count  is  made.  T»^rlsing 
Orshansky  levels  will  therefore  apdy  only 
to  the  AFDC  portion  of  the  formSa.  "ITie 
result  is  a  continually  widening  gapfSof  chil- 
dren who  are  above  the  poverty  levefof  1960 
and  below  the  AFDC  over  Orshan^y  non- 
farm  family  of  four  level,  who  wll{  not  be 
Included  In  the  formula.  There  apiears  to 
be  no  JusUflcation  for  tbelr  exclustoi. 

It  has  been  stated  that  this  critlcl  short- 
coming In  the  formuU  will  be  alleviated  by 
the  year-to-year  updating  of  theit  Census 
counts  as  provided  In  H.R.  69,  at  ^cost  of 
approximately  $30  million.  Althougl^H.R.  69 
provides  that  a  study  wiU  be  made  ^  deter- 
mine its  feasibility,  we  know  some  dMpcultles 
that  win  be  encountered  by  reading  tj|e  testi- 
mony of  the  officials  from  the  Bureaii  of  the 
Census  before  the  General  BducaU&i  Sub- 
committee on  May  3,  1973.  One  can  fild  clear 
statemenU  that  a  $30  mUlion  survel  would 
provide  only  a  sute-by-state  accural  count 
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and  not  a  county-by-county  determination. 
To  liave  accurate  figures  on  populaUon  dis- 
tributions below  the  state  level  would  require 
a  sample  check  of  the  same  magnitude  as  a 
deoennial  census.  This  whole  proceae  couM 
certainly  not  be  completed  belore  the  expira- 
tion date  of  this  legislation. 

It   would   therefore   appear   quite   evident 
that  tbere  are  some  difficulties  in  Implement- 
iiig  the  particular  combination  of  Orshansky 
and  AFDC  as  provided  in  your  new  formula. 
The  AFDC  factor  is  critically  important  to 
population  centers  In  the  country  and  it  U 
currently   the   only    adequate   data   that    is 
collected  county-by-co\inty  on  a  yearly  basis. 
It  will  be  effectively  eliminated  leaving  only 
the  still  picture  of  the  Orshansky  count.  I 
have   expressed   my    feeling   on   several   oc- 
casions that  uiUesB  there  Is  an  attempt  to 
regionalize   the   Orshansky    Index    and    the 
Consumer  Price  Index  that  Is  used  to  update 
it.  the  Orshansky  Index  is  an  unfair  measure 
of  poverty  In  some  sections  of  the  country. 
It  is  heavily  weighted  in  favor  of  low  cost- 
of-living  areas  where  It  U  far  easier  tor  a 
person    to    survive    at    poverty    levels    pre- 
scribed. This  is  evident  by  the  fact  that  with 
the  new  formuU,  the  State  of  Mlselaslppl  will 
have  42  percent  of  its  total  elementary  and 
secondary  school  population  counted  under 
the  Orshansky  Index  as  eligible  for  Title  I 
funds.   At  the   same   time.   Title   I   becomes 
more  and  more  a  selective  program  for  the 
more  industrialized  sUtee,  such  as  the  sUte 
of  California,  which  will  have  only  12  per- 
cent of  Its  elementary  and  secondary  school 
enrollment   counted  eligible   for  Title   I.   As 
the  formula  Increases  the  total  universe  of 
eligible*  and  as  the  appropriation  remains 
fairly  consUnt.  clearly  the  overall  effect  wUl 
oe  a  dispersal  of  funds  around  the  country 
and  not  a  concentration  as  has  been  the  In- 
tent of  Title  I  since  Ite  origin  In  1065. 

A  statement  In  the  Congressional  Record 
oi  March  6  (p.  6474)  indicates  that  the 
shift  In  the  Census  data  from  1060  to  1970 
caused  a  "greater  distortion  In  the  alloca- 
tions under  the  fornJula  because  there  was  a 
significant  decline  In  the  number  of  census 
children  counted  under  the  $2,000  low-in- 
come level,  while  at  the  same  time  the  num- 
ber of  APDC  children  count  remained  con- 
sUnt." The  first  city  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying Uble  Is  New  York  City.  This  state- 
ment abMlutely  does  not  apply  to  New  York 
City.  The  fact  is  that  the  census  count  for 
children  In  families  with  Income  under  $2,000 
increased  by  17  percent  in  New  York  City, 
thus  reducing  the  effect  which  the  count  of 
AFDC  children  had  in  the  allocation  of  mon- 
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les  to  New  York  City.  I  agree  that  there  wm 
a  general  decline  in  the  county  In  the  num. 
her  of  chUdren  being  counted  under  thta 
level,  but  a  general  decline  In  the  country  in 
the  number  of  chUdren  being  counted  under 
this  level,  but  as  I  have  been  contlnuaiir 
polnung  out.  large  numbers  of  low-income 
ChUdren  have  been  migrating  to  urban  cen 
ters.  This  Is  evident  by  the  Increase  in  low 
income  population  that  falls  bekrw  the  com- 
parable standard  of  living  Income  levels  in 
1960,  such  as  $3,000  or  $3,500. 

It  also  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  table 
In  »he  March  6  Congressional  Record  com 
pares  allocations  at  three  different  funding 
levels.  Further,  the  Fiscal  Year  1073  data 
represent  the  Impoundment  level  of  the 
President  and  not  the  final  allocations  made 
to  each  of  the  cities  following  the  release  of 
the  Impounded  Fiscal  Year  1973  moneys,  the 
data  for  which  are  available  at  the  Ujs'  Of. 
flee  of  Education.  I  believe  the  most  telling 
method  of  analyzing  any  formula  changels 
to  use  the  same  amount  of  money  being 
aUocated  In  the  current  fiscal  year  for  the 
basis  of  comparison.  Only  by  this  method 
can  one  determine  the  actual  direction  local 
school  distrlcU  wUl  be  taking  under  the  pro- 
posed  changes.  (See  attached  Uble.) 

At  whatever  level  of  approprutlons  ml^it 
be  assumed,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  cal- 
culate the  amounts  that  must  be  se;  aside 
first  for  the  handicapped,  migrant,  neglected 
and  delinquent,  and  other  programs  that 
must  come  "off  the  top"  before  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  allocation  can  be  made  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  change  in  the 
method  of  coimtlng  children  eligible  for  the 
migrant  program  may  result  m  an  Increase 
In  the  migrant  program  that  may  consume 
a  large  portion  of  any  Increase  In  appropria- 
tion fo  Title  I.  These  factors  must  be  consW- 
ered  before  one  can  truly  analyze  the  Impact 
of  the  formula  change  on  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  program. 

Each  of  the  problems  I  have  outlined  has 
a  seriously  negative  impact  on  population 
centers  everywhere.  Although  I  agree  the 
existing  Title  I  formula  Is  In  need  of  change 
in  accordance  with  the  new  Census  Informa- 
tion and  the  growth  of  AFDC  In  the  formuU 
such  change  should  not  be  to  the  detriment 
of  any  region  or  any  particular  section  of 
the  country.  Any  new  formula  must  simply 
restore  the  balance  between  the  relaHve 
needs  of  the  densely  and  less-densely  popu- 
lated  areas  of  the  country  and  their  con- 
centrations of  low-Income  children.  I  believe 
the  new  fM-mula  lUoglcally  replaces  the  cur- 
rent imbalance  with  yet  another. 
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100  lariest  crtMs 


1974 


H.R.C9 


Ot 
city 


01 
SIM 


Atlanta  (FuHon-Dekilb) 5.988.175 

Buffalo  (Erie)            8  732  161 

Cincinnati  (HanHltM).   .   .  4'(Kfl''«l 

Nash»il»«(Oa».d»on)  .. I'm'Sl 

San  lose rSanUCUia) V:.::.  i.^n.-^i 

Fen  Worth  (TerraM) 2  413  SOS 

Toj«)o(uics)    ' : : :::"  2  iw'gS 

PoiUaMt  (Multnomah) I'wim 

af.'X'' </'^'> -■-•  13.  Mo:  m 

OakUnd  (Alameda) i'ul'V^ 

uu«««^e.t.rs«.).........:::::::::;:  5; 03,;  5*9 

Omaha  (Douglas). 7  7?4  «K 

"^'("'"e) ::::::::::  fSo:* 

l!!??...- 1,869,674 

t75*?* 3,419,497 

itrtac _  I  071  lis 

Sr  Paul  (Ramsey) .:::::::  |'^;J^ 

WOffOIH                              3    |M||    M|> 

Biriminliam(Jrthi««i).. ..:::;::  4  447' an 

RBchMlarlMMiM).  .  s'as'jM 

Tampa  (HllltlMioi«h). : 1  710  4M 

&1;;.™;?  ::: fyjij' 

iersay  City  (Hv<iiny../.~,','Ji"\""-  eMS'  JM 

Sacramento  a'sn'Ti* 

Austin  (Travis) I":::::::::::::  ^ulw. 

"""■•^ -.- ....i-; „  2,450,360 
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-15 
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5,  889. 132 
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Percent  change 


100  largest  cities 


1974 


H.R.  69 


Of 
city 


Of 
State 


*lbuoueraue>      1.667.013  2.329.205  +40  +46 

5  ywn  (Montgomery) 2.353,612  2.000,569  -15  -2 

fe^'""-'^v/.:::::::::::::  !:8S:)?3  \^'£^  ^\  ;I 

ffi^Ichest.,)::::::::::::::::::  ^:t??:i)2  U^;^  ^i  -> 

niJ  Moines  (Polk) 1.560,867  1,326.736  -15  -5 

g^n?Ss(Keit) 2.545.3g  2.609.139  +3  _- 

Kle              .:..:... 3:037:523  3,374.629  +11  +4 

»,evepo;t(Caddo) 1,484,466  2,580,790  +74  +40 

S2'e''"^'^°'^'-' 3.595.579  3,670.488  -15  +8 

K^neYAIien): 977,700  883,595  -15  +7 

KV'cl"*' " :::::::::::::::::::::" ' "  1,975067  i:897,'966 -5 " ' +2 

Sr.aake)                    -.. 3,566,029  3,031,123  -15  +7 

r«xv^le  (Knoi) 1 1,277,118  1.610.670  +26  +5 

MSMn(DaneV .::::::; 959,055  1.030.  lee  +7  +19 

SeMdl" 906.866  932.712  +3  +1 

sffe                              1,380,542  1.459,724  +6  +-7 


Percent  change 


100  largest  cities 


1974 


H.R.  69 


Ot 
city 


Of 
SUte 


Kansas  City  (W»an1ort«) 

Anaheim  (Orange) 

Fresno 

Baton  Rouge  (East  Baton  Rouge) 

Springfield      .   ..- - - 

Hartford    

Santa  Ana  (Oiange)— See  Anaheim. 

Bridgeport - 

Tacoma  (Pierce)    2, 

Columbus  (Muscogee) J. 

Jackson  (Hinds) -•-        -        2. 

Lincoln  (Lancaster) --- 

Lubbock.  Tex -     -- 

RKktord,  111 \ 

Paterson.  N.J.  (Passaic) — 4, 


592. 036 
423,958 
061,527 
264,284 


1, 353. 230 
4.576.185 
4, 975, 991 
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4.207.121 


3.788,238 
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Greensboro  (Guifford). 
Riverside,  Calif 

Youngstown  (Mahoning) 

Fort  Lauderdale  (Broward). 
Evansville  (Vanderburgh). . 
Newport  News 


I  lackson  County. 
I  Bernalillo  County. 


EDUCATION— AN  INVESTMENT  FOR 
THE  FUTURE 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  14.  1974 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  president 
of  the  University  of  Michigan.  Robert  W. 
Fleming,  delivered  a  very  interesting 
commencement  address  last  weekend  at 
Michigan  State  University.  In  his  speech, 
President  Fleming  noted  that  an  educa- 
tion is  an  investment  for  the  future 
which  graduates  have  an  obligation  to 
use  wisely.  He  also  pointed  out  some  of 
the  problems  graduates  are  having  to- 
day in  a  somewhat  depressed  job  market. 

I  believe  many  Members  will  And  Pres- 
ident Fleming's  speech  entitled,  "A  Time 
for  Reflection"  of  great  interest  and  I  in- 
sert a  summary  prepared  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  News  Service  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

TJNivissrrT  op  Michigan  News 

March  11.  1974. 

East  Lansing. — Even  In  today's  depressed 
Job  market,  both  young  people  and  society 
are  better  for  the  goal  of  a  college  educa- 
tion having  been  attained,  Michigan  State 
Cnlverslty  graduates  were  told  Sunday 
(March  10)  by  University  of  Michigan  Presi- 
dent Robben  W.  Fleming. 

Fleming  was  the  winter  term  commence- 
ment speaker  at  ceremonies  for  some  1,480 
MSU  graduating  students  at  3  pjn.  Sunday 
in  MSU  Auditorium.  The  president  of  U-M 
since  1968,  Fleming  had  received  an  honor- 
ary degree  from  MSU  in  1967. 

"If  the  world  into  which  you  now  go  seems 
Insecure,  the  history  books  will  tell  you  It 
has  usually  seemed  so,"  Fleming  said.  "That 
Is  why  your  education  will  mean  so  much 
to  you.  It  Is  yours  for  keeps." 

Entitled  "A  Time  for  Reflection."  Fleming's 
address  opened  by  asking  the  MSU  graduates 
t.  reflect  on  who  they  are,  both  personally 
and  as  a  group. 

"Oddly  enough  the  question  'Who  Am  I?' 
la  one  which  my  generation  had  to  learn  from 
yours."  he  said.  The  older  generation  would 
answer  such  a  question  in  terms  of  names, 
home  towns,  and  what  they  are  now  doing. 
"With  you,  I  have  learned.  It  is  diCerent. 
You  ask  the  question  In  a  more  cosmic  and 
philosophical  sense." 


3  Pinellas  County. 
•Salt  Ijke  County. 


He  noted  that  those  who  complete  a  bache- 
lor's degree  represent  only  20  of  an  original 
group  of  100  persons  who  entered  grade 
school  16  years  earlier.  Ten  dropped  out  by 
the  end  of  the  eighth  grade.  20  more  did  not 
flnish  high  school,  30  did  not  go  on  to  college, 
and  only  half  of  the  remaining  40  who  went 
on  to  college  would  ultimately  graduate  there, 
Fleming  said. 

But.  he  added,  "In  your  parents'  day.  only 
five  of  that  original  100  would  have  attained 
the  same  objectives. 

"The  point  of  all  this,  of  course,  is  that 
you  are  about  to  Join  a  select  group.  In  doing 
so.  I  hope  you  will  remember  that  aside  from 
your  own  efforts,  your  presence  here  today 
is  accounted  for  by  your  parents  and  all  those 
others  who  encouraged  you  to  continue. 

"You  should  also  know  that  from  the  time 
you  flrst  started  school  until  now  your  edu- 
cation has  been  subsidized.  This  was  ap- 
parent while  you  were  In  the  K-12  system, 
but  it  may  have  been  less  so  during  your 
years  at  Michigan  State  University.  In  fact, 
you  have  doubtless  paid  somewhere  between 
20  and  30  per  cent  of  the  direct  cost  of  your 
education  at  the  university.  It  would  be  a 
reasonable  guess  that  during  all  of  these 
years  of  schooling  the  public  has  Invested  at 
least  >20.000   In  each  one  of  you." 

While  the  graduates  thus  have  an  obli- 
gation to  use  their  education  wisely.  Fleming 
continued,  they  are  understandably  con- 
cerned with  their  personal  welfare. 

"Like  many  of  us  before  you — it  was  true 
of  my  generation — you  happen  to  be  graduat- 
ing at  a  time  when  the  employment  market 
is  depressed.  Moreover,  you  have  seen  the 
widely  publicized  manpower  projections  of 
the  VS.  Department  of  Labor  which  suggest 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  jobs  of  the 
future  will  not  require  a  college  education. 
You  know  also  that  teaching  positions  which 
many  of  you  had  hoped  to  get  are  scarce." 

However,  he  continued.  "I  have  no  doubt 
at  all  that  over  a  lifetime  you  will  treasure 
the  education  you  have  had."  WhUe  some 
positions,  such  as  medicine,  law  and  engi- 
neering, require  speclflc  skill  training,  this 
Is  not  true  for  most  positions.  Fleming  said. 

"Most  managements  would  prefer  to  give 
the  people  they  hire  the  speclflc  skills  they 
want  rather  than  having  this  done  In  school. 
This  is  partly  because  those  skills  are  nec- 
essary but  not  the  key  to  success  in  long 
run  individual  development,  and  partly  be- 
cause they  involve  practices  unique  to  the 
particular  employer  and  therefore  learned 
on  the  Job."  Fleming  said. 

"What  the  college  graduate  brings  to  the 
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employer  is  not  so  much  speclflc  skills  as  a 
larger  perspective,  a  greater  awareness  of  the 
world  around  him.  and  a  more  informed  view 
of  the  implications  Inherent  In  changed  con- 
ditions. 

"You  have  reached  mativlty  In  a  very  dif- 
ferent world  from  the  one  your  parents 
knew."  he  continued.  "Who  among  you  would 
have  predicted  as  little  as  a  year  ago  what 
profound  changes  in  our  economy  would  be 
triggered  by  the  Arab  oil  boycott — a  factor 
beyond  our  control." 

Aside  from  natural  resources,  the  United 
States  is  confronted  by  a  very  different  world 
market,  he  said.  The  European  Common 
Market  is  "one  of  the  great  powerful  trading 
groups  of  the  world.  Russia,  and  now  China, 
are  emerging  on  the  world  trade  scene." 

"Most  astounding  of  all.  perhaps,  is  the 
probability  of  a  food  shortage  in  this  coun- 
try. .  .  .  Our  closest  and  longest  world  ally. 
Great  Britain,  is  going  through  an  expe- 
rience which  is  so  severe  that  serious  students 
are  talking  about  whether  democracy  can 
survive  in  so  inclement  a  setting. 

"I  am  argiUng,  then,  that  we  are  not  wit- 
nessing just  a  scene  which  is  changing  as 
it  always  must,  but  a  whole  new  order  which 
historians  will  Identify  as  a  watershed  in 
history."  Fleming  stated. 

He  said  the  United  States  remains,  as  it 
always  has  been,  one  of  the  richest  nations 
In  the  world.  "We  are  far  more  fortunate 
than  most." 

Returning  to  the  question.  "Who  am  I?" 
the  U-M  President  said  that  "college  gradu- 
ates tend  to  be  more  tolerant  of  the  views 
of  others,  and  more  supportive  of  the  demo- 
cratic potential. 

"We  now  know  that  equality  Is  a  product 
of  many  factors,  of  which  education  Is  but 
one.  Nevertheless,  those  other  factors  are 
more  likely  to  become  operative  if  our  citi- 
zens are  tolerant  of  other  views  and  if  they 
remain  committed  to  the  basic  principles  of 
democracy." 

Fleming  told  the  MSU  graduates  that  "the 
quality  of  your  lives  will  have  been  immense- 
ly enhanced"  by  their  education.  "You  are 
bound  to  live  In  a  society  which  moves  fur- 
ther towards  leisure  time.  Some  of  it  can  be 
filled  with  sheer  entertainment,  or  even  beer 
and  pretzels,  but  your  mind  is  unlikely  to 
be  devoid  of  intellectual  curiosity. 

"Here  on  the  campus  of  this  great  univer- 
sity you  have  come  to  know  something  of 
the  world  of  books,  art.  music,  the  theater, 
and  science.  For  most  of  you.  it  will  never 
work  off  and  yoiur  lives  will  be  richer  because 
of  that." 
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HON.  GERRY  E.  SJUfks 

or   MASSACHUSETTS  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ffnVES 
Thursday,  March  14,  19§i 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  <h  Janu- 
ary 12  of  this  year  two  comptetily  mod- 
ernized stern  trawlers  were  -  cllristened 
and  added  to  the  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
fishing  fleet.  I  am  proud  of  this  ^ent  not 
only  because  I  have  the  honor  io  repre- 
sent New  Bedford  in  Congress^-  but  be- 
cause this  modernization  p^gram — 
which  cost  nearly  $200,000 — shfws  that 
our  domestic  fishing  fleet  is  stil! 

I  salute  the  C.  b  R.  Corp.  of 
ford,  for  having  the  vision  and 
in  our  domestic  fishing  indust: 
pend  this  large  sum.  This  is  an 
step  in  rebuilding  our  domestii 
fleet  and,  according  to  an  artic! 
March  1974  issue  of  the  Pish  Boit,  could 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  truly  modernized 
fleet. 

According  to  the  article,  whichll  would 
like  to  enter  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, the  C.  k  R.  Corp.  plans  so  "buy 
eight  more  vessels,  which  would  §e  simi- 
larly reequipped — if  Congress  estiblished 
a  200-mile  limit  to  protect  the  <||omestic 
fisheries  from  foreign  incursions,?  As  tlie 
sponsor — along  with  Senator  ^abren 
Magnuson  of  Washington — i6f  the 
Studds/Magnuson  200-mile  fishlconser- 
vation  zone  bill,  I  would  like  hothing 
better  than  to  see  our  domesti^  fishing 
fleet  given  the  protection  of  XjM  law  in 
the  valuable  fishing  areas  off  oui  shores. 
I  urge  any  Member  who  is  notlalready 
a  cosponsor  of  the  Studds/A^gnuson 
bill  to  contact  me  if  he  or  shit  wishes 
further  information  on  liow  we  «an  best 
make  our  domestic  fishing  fleet  strong 
while  protecting  and  conserving  ^ur  val- 
uable offshore  marine  resources,  j; 

The  article  follows:  | 

Two  Modernized  Trawlexs  Join  NE\f  Bedford 
Fleet  | 

Two  completely  modernized  stera  trawlers 
were  added  to  the  New  Bedford  fls&lng  fleet 
wltb  a  christening  ceremony  January  12. 

The  trawlers,  rechrlstened  the  ChWas  Begal 
and  the  Crown  Royal,  are  steel-hfilled.  83- 
foot  sister  ships.  Both  were  built  qlne  years 
ago  by  Blount  Marine  Corp.  in  Warrmx,  Rhode 
Island,  and  have  been  fishing  out  ^f  Glou- 
cester. 

The  new  owner  of  the  vessels,  C  &  B  Corp. 
of  New  Bedford,  spent  about  •100,00<)  on  each 
ship  for  modernization.  ^ 

Hathaway  Machinery  Company,  tine,  of 
Fairhaven,  Massachusetts,  did  mosti  of  th« 
re-equipping.  Among  the  new  equip^nt  In- 
stalled by  Hathaway  were  hydraulic  vilnches, 
hydrauUc  net  reels,  hydraulic  boom  vMnches, 
power  take-oRs  for  both  engines,  hjidraulic 
pump  systems,  and  Aeroqulp  flexible 

The  trawlers  are  fully  automated.  Vi 
every  operation  can   be  run  from 
hoiise.  Each  vessel  carries  a  crew  of 
seven  men. 

Paul  F.  Saunders,  a  principal  stod^older 
In  the  corporation,  said  C  &  R  has  pj  ins  to 
buy  eight  more  vessels,  which  would  %  t  sim- 
Uarly  re-equipped — if  Congress  establl  shes  a 
200-mile  limit  to  protect  the  domestic  fish- 
eries from  foreign  Incursions.  [■ 

Besides   Saunders,   major   stockhola  in  In 
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C  &  R  are  WOliam  Q.  MacLean  and  Richard 
F.  Flood. 

Chester  Hathaway,  assistant  treasurer  of 
Hathaway  Machinery,  pointed  out  that  three 
new  vessels  have  now  Joined  the  New  Bedford 
fleet  in  the  last  eight  months,  despite  some 
dlfflculttes  experienced  by  the  fishing  indus- 
try. "If  the  200-mile  limit  is  adopted."  he 
said,  "I  think  there  would  be  a  real  boom. 
You'd  see  new  boats  entering  the  fleet,  and 
owners  of  boats  now  in  the  fleet  would  be 
much  more  willing  to  Invest  money  In  mod- 
ernization." 

A  brand-new  trawler  entered  the  fleet  last 
May,  the  Gert.  George  S.  Patton. 

A  bill  to  extend  U.S.  territorial  waters  to 
200  miles  offshore  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Bep.  Oerry  Studds,  whose  district 
includes  New  Bedford,  and  in  the  Senate  by 
Sen.  Warren  Magnuson  of  Washington  State. 

Tlie  vessels  were  christened  by  Gustave  A. 
LaStaitl,  president  of  Southeastern  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  of  New  Bedford,  and  Lazarus 
Chongarlldes,  New  Bedford's  harbormaster. 
Among  those  attending  the  ceremony  was 
Bobby  Watklna,  a  former  star  halfback  at 
New  Bedford  High  School,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, and  with  the  Chicago  Bears.  He's  now 
national  sales  manager  for  Chivas  Regal,  a 
division  of  Seagram's. 
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URBAN  HOMESTEADING 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBBENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears 
that  if  minorities  and  poor  Americans 
were  accorded  the  same  advantages  today 
that  the  great  majority  of  Americans 
were  given  during  the  19Ui  century  this 
country  would  indeed  achieve  greatness. 

I  speak  specifically  about  the  Home- 
steading  Act  of  1862  and  the  national 
urban  homesteading  legislatlcHi  being 
proposed  today.  Under  tlie  Homesteading 
Act  of  1862,  230  mUlion  acres  were  sold 
in  $10  per  160-acre  lots  by  1933.  Middle 
Americans  are  constantly  howUng  about 
the  welfare  burden  they  bear.  They  for- 
get that  their  predecessors  were  the  di- 
rect recipients  of  a  more  lucrative  wel- 
fare payment,  which  was  land. 

Urban  homesteading  Is  a  first  step  to- 
ward local  community  solution  of  inner- 
city  housing  abandonment. 

I  have  submitted  an  editorial  from 
WWRL,  a  radio  station  in  New  York 
City,  which  saluted  an  East  Harlem 
street  gang  in  Its  effort,  with  the  aid  of 
urban  homesteading  ftinds,  to  rehabili- 
tate tenement  slum  dwellings: 

Urban  Homrstxadims 

The  RenlgMles  Is  the  gang  to  watch  In  the 
East  Harlem  ghetto. 

They're  putting  aU  of  their  energies  into 
something  known  as  tirban  homesteading. 
It's  also  called  sweat  equity.  The  Renlgades. 
aided  by  members  of  15  hoiiseholds,  are 
working  to  make  a  tenement  at  Iieth  Street 
and  etooond  Avenue  liveable  again.  This  Is 
one  of  nine  buUdings  that  the  city  la  en- 
coura^ng  residents  or  would-be  residents  to 
restore.  The  donated  labor  U  regarded  as  the 
down  payment.  The  city  Is  putting  up  a 
•320,000  municipal  loan  for  the  Benigades' 
bouse. 

The  Cathedral  of  Bt.  John  the  Divlx\e  plans 
to  support  such  rebabUltatlons  over  the 
next  two  years  that  wlU  create  8,000  apart- 
ments   in   300    abandoned   slum    buUdings. 

WWRL  salutes  this  effort  to  give  the  home- 
less homes. 


But,  most  of  all,  we  salute  the  truth  that 
most  of  tis — given  the  (^portunlty — will 
choose  to  live  useful  and  meanln^tul  lives 

Urban  homesteading  provides  purpose  as 
well  as  a  roof  over  the  Renlgades'  heads. 


THE    75TH    ANNIVERSARY    OP   THE 
VETEatANS   OP   FOREIGN    WARS 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF  coNNEcncxrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14,  1974 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  said  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars: 

My  membership  In  the  VFW  has  long  been 
a  source  of  pride  and  personal  satisfaction 
because  of  the  high  ideals  that  have  been 
exemplified  throughout  the  lifetime  of  the 
VFW.  I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  all  our 
fellow  Americans  In  voicing  my  confident 
expectation  that  the  VFW  will  ever  stand  in 
the  forefront  in  unselfish  devotion  to  our 
nation. 

The  nearly  one  and  a  quarter  mUlion 
Americans  who  are  members  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  share  this  same 
sense  of  identity  and  purpose.  They  are 
one  and  all  dedicated  to  the  cherished 
and  time-proven  beliefs  and  ideals  that 
have  made  America  the  great  country- 
it  is  today. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  salute 
these  veterans  and  their  fine  organiza- 
tion on  its  75th  aruiiversary. 

This  week,  as  all  my  colleagues  know, 
representatives  of  VFW  posts  from 
throughout  the  country  have  come  to 
Washington  to  gather  at  their  midwinter 
conference  and  to  celebrate  the  diamond 
aniversary  of  their  distinguished  orga- 
nization. 

The  VFW  had  its  beginnings  in  a 
group  of  Spanish-American  War  veter- 
ans known  as  the  American  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Service,  which  was  established 
in  September  1899.  Fifteen  years  later, 
after  three  veteran's  group  mergers  had 
occurred,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
emerged  in  1914.  Over  the  years  its  mem- 
bership grew,  as  veteran  after  veteran 
joined  to  become  part  of  the  proud  heri- 
tage of  this  worthy  organization.  Today, 
the  VFW  boasts  some  10,000  posts  in 
all  50  States,  the  Panama  Canal  Zone, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico. 
and  several  foreign  countries  where 
American  veterans  reside. 

Throughout  Its  long  and  distinguished 
history,  the  VFW  has  held  service  to  its 
members  and  their  families  as  one  of 
its  primary  objectives.  Indeed,  the  con- 
gressional charter  of  the  VFW  lists  as 
part  of  its  purpose  "to  assist  wortliy 
comrades,"  and  "to  perpetuate  the  mem- 
ory of  our  dead  and  to  assist  their  widows 
and  orphans." 

Nowadays,  the  VFW's  dedication  to 
service  for  Its  members  and  their  loved 
ones  is  evident  In  the  organlaatlon's  re- 
markable, nationwide  rehabilitation 
service,  which  provides  medical,  legal, 
and  claims  assistance  to  those  needing  It. 
The  service  aids  veterans  In  filing  claims 
for  badly  needed  benefits. 

In  local  communities  throughout  the 
Nation.  VFW  posts  prepare  Christmas 
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baskets,  conduct  safety  seminars,  and 
carry  on  innumerable  other  worthwhile 
projects.  Many  VFW  commvmity  activi- 
ties are  intended  to  acquaint  young  peo- 
ple with  their  heritage  as  Americans. 
Among  these  programs  are  the  Voice  of 
Democracy  essay  contests,  the  sponsor- 
ship of  Boy  Scout  troops,  and  the  estab- 
lisliment  of  Sons  of  VFW  organizations. 
It  was  with  a  deep  sense  of  pride  that 
I  learned  that  this  year's  third-prize 
winner  in  the  Voice  of  America  essay 
contest  was  Veronica  Hauge  of  Wcstport, 
Conn.  Certainly,  Veronica,  her  parents, 
and  family  and  her  friends  can  be  very 
proud  of  this  important  accomplishment. 

Another  praiseworthy  endeavor  on  the 
part  of  the  VFW  is  its  national  home  or 
hospital  at  Eton  Rapids.  Mich.  There 
since  1925  the  children  of  deceased  and 
disabled  VFW  members  have  received 
hospital  care. 

In  my  own  State  of  Connecticut,  there 
are  some  32,000  VFW  members  in  61 
posts.  My  appreciatiMi  of  the  valuable 
service  performed  by  the  Connecticut 
■VFW,  and  the  comradeship  and  esprit 
de  corps  prevalent  in  this  organization 
has  come  from  personal  observation  of 
the  dedication  and  hard  work  that  have 
]ed  to  so  many  valuable  contributions 
and  accomplishments  by  VFW  leaders 
and  members  across  the  State. 

As  a  member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  it  has  been  my  privilege  on 
numerous  occasions  to  work  with  VFW 
members  in  the  drfUng  of  meaningful 
legislation  to  aid  our  Nation's  veterans. 
Often  members  of  this  organization  have 
helped  to  give  the  committee  and  myself 
a  better  imderstanding  of  and  apprecia- 
tion for  the  problems  besetting  veterans, 
in  addition  to  providing  cogent,  worth- 
while suggestions  as  to  how  these  prob- 
lems can  be  solved. 

For  three-quarters  of  a  century,  the 
VFW  has  been  a  source  of  great  national 
pride  and  patriotism  for  those  loyal 
Americans  who  fought  so  bravely  for 
their  country  in  foreign  lands.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  wish 
this  noble  organization  continued  suc- 
cess in  the  years  ahead. 


JOSEPH  ALEXANDER.  1896-1973 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

or   THE    VIRGIN    ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  14.  1974 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with 
deep  sorrow  that  I  note  the  passing  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Alexander,  a  distinguished 
citizen  of  St.  Croix.  When  I  began  my 
public  career.  Mr.  Alexander  was  dean 
of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  Virgin 
Islands.  I  came  away  from  our  first  meet- 
ing with  a  strong  sense  of  respect,  an 
emotion  I  feel  to  this  day. 

Mr.  Alexander  has  truly  done  the  most 
for  the  rights  and  status  of  Virgin  Is- 
landers. He  was  architect  of  the  Organic 
Act  which  extended  U.S.  citizenship  to 
the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  During 
liis  career,  he  successfully  lobbied  in 
Washington  for  the  interests  of  his  island 
home.  Prom  1932  to  1956,  he  chaired  the 
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Virgin  Islands  delegation  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention.  Joseph  Alex- 
ander's influence  was  also  felt  locally :  He 
foimded  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  on 
St.  Croix,  and  served  on  the  Port  Au- 
thority and  Public  Works  Commission. 
His  personal  and  community  contribu- 
tions are  too  extensive  to  fit  on  the 
printed  page. 

Joseph  Alexander  lived  a  truly  in- 
spirational life :  As  a  politician,  a  citizen, 
a  friend,  and  a  human  being. 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following 
eulogy  delivered  by  Rev.  Father  Manuel 
R.  Roman: 

Eulogy  Dexivered  Bt  Rev.  Father  Manuel 
R.  Roman 

Your  Excellency,  Bishop  Harper,  Your  Ex- 
cellency, Governor  Evans,  Mrs.  Jennie  Alex- 
ander, Mr.  John  Alexander,  Members  of  the 
Family,  Reverend  Fathers  and  Sisters,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Administration,  Legislature  and 
Judiciary,  Dear  Friends  in  Christ:  A  week  ago 
today  someone  very  dear  to  all  of  us  in  the 
Virgin  Islands  was  promptly  and  unexpect- 
edly taken  away  from  us.  He  will  Indeed  be 
missed,  and  there  are  many  many  reasons 
why  he  will  be  missed. 

If  we  go  back  in  history  for  over  a  half 
of  a  century  we  come  to  the  year  1917,  a  very 
important  year  In  the  history  of  the  Virgin 
Islands.  The  specific  date  is  March  31,  1917 — 
Transfer  Day.  It  was  on  that  day  that  the 
Virgin  Islands  passed  from  the  sovereignty  of 
Denmark  to  that  of  the  United  States  of 
America  which  had  Just  made  Its  fourth 
purchase  In  its  short  history.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  concern  over  the  status  of  the 
islanders,  and  among  those  showmg  a  great 
deal  of  concern  was  a  young  man  of  21  by 
the  name  of  Joseph  Alexander.  He  was  vi- 
tally concerned  about  the  civil  and  political 
rights  of  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  keenly  motivated  about  this  Issue  he 
began  his  political  work  to  effect  full  citizen- 
ship under  the  Star  and  Stripes.  It  was 
Joseph  Alexander  who  was  the  architect  or 
the  father  of  the  Organic  Act  which  was  sub- 
sequently passed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  giving  full  citizenship  to  the 
people  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  He  may  well  be 
called  the  Thomas  Jefferson  of  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

Through  the  course  of  the  years  he  was  a 
frequent  visitor  In  Washington,  D.C.  fighting 
for  the  rights  of  Virgin  Islanders.  And  who 
can  forget  Bill  No.  27  in  1933?  He  and  several 
members  of  the  legislature  went  to  Washing- 
ton to  confer  with  the  late  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  in  order  to  protect  the  rights 
of  Individual  citizens  against  the  encroach- 
ment of  big  government.  He  made  many  sub- 
sequent trips  to  Washington  and  played  a 
leading  role  In  the  further  amplification  of 
the  Organic  Act  in  1936.  And  who  can  ever 
forget  the  elections  of  1938?  The  nation  was 
In  the  midst  of  a  depression  struggling  to 
Improve  itself  economlcaUy.  We  can  well  re- 
member the  vibrant  speeches  and  the  Inter- 
esting evenings  we  spent  at  the  market  and 
at  the  wharf  listening  to  the  various  political 
candidates.  Joseph  Alexander  was  one  of  the 
successful  candidates  of  that  election  In 
what  may  be  termed  one  of  the  most  colorful 
and  dynamic  In  the  history  of  St.  Croix. 

Mr.  Alexander  was  also  the  founder  and 
the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  many  years.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  West  Indies  Bank  which  subsequently 
became  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 

But  as  a  citizen  he  distinguished  himself 
for  the  many  years  of  service  that  he  gave 
to  this  community.  He  held  every  elective 
office  that  was  possible  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Islands  between  1916  and  1960. 
He  was  a  consultant  to  many  governors  and 
attended  many  of  the  Governors'  Confer- 
ences. He  was  chairman  of  the  Delegation  to 
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the  Democratic  Conventions  tram  1932  until 
1956,  and  his  voice  was  a  famUiar  one  heard 
at  each  convention  as  Mr.  Alexander's  voice 
was  heard  to  say:  "Mr.  Chairman,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles  casts  its 
three  votes  for,"  and  he  would  then  name 
the  candidate. 

Joseph  Alexander  was  a  man  who  was  not 
only  dedicated  to  the  community  m  the  civic 
sense  but  in  the  religious  as  well.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Administrative  Board  of  the 
Catholic  Church  In  the  Virgm  Islands  which 
advises  and  assists  Bishop  Harper  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Church.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber and  the  President  of  the  Parish  CouncU 
of  Holy  Cross  Church  here  m  Chrlstlansted. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  that  advises 
the  work  of  the  Church  to  the  field  of  Social 
Service.  He  played  no  small  role  In  the  growth 
and  development  of  Catholic  Education.  It 
was  his  advice  and  assistance  of  all  sorts  that 
made  it  possible  for  St.  Mary's  to  have  Its 
new  buUdlng.  He  served  as  consultant  and 
advisor  to  many  many  pastors  through  the 
years.  He  was  an  Individual  who  was  keenly 
concerned  about  the  moral  welfare  of  the 
Islands.  He  was  always  ready  and  willing  to 
give  of  his  time  to  the  Church  and  the  com- 
munity. 

But  I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  point  out  certato  things  to  his  life  which 
should  serve  as  motivation  and  inspiration 
for  all  of  us  as  children  of  God  and  citizens 
of  this  community.  Joseph  Alexander  was 
first  and  foremost  a  man  of  God.  He  was  seen 
regularly  here  at  Mass  worshiping  his  God 
from  Whom  he  derived  his  strength  and  his 
courage.  The  world,  my  dear  friends  In 
Christ,  has  many  many  problems  today — the 
danger  of  atomic  war.  poverty,  crime,  drugs, 
discrimination,  etc.,  but  these  can  never  be 
solved  as  long  as  man  forgets  his  God.  Tliere 
can  never  be  a  brotherhood  of  man  without 
the  fatherhood  of  God.  There  can  never  be 
peace  and  understanding  in  this  world  as 
long  as  Love  Itself  Is  left  out.  Joseph  Alex- 
ander sought  his  strength  and  Inspiration 
from  his  God  and  that  Is  why  he  gave  so 
much  of  his  time  to  help  hU  fellow  man. 
There  are  some  virtues  In  the  life  of  this 
man  that  I  should  like  to  point  out.  In  these 
days  when  there  are  tovesttgatlons  of  many 
kinds,  when  the  tovestlgators  are  betog  in- 
vestigated, when  credibility  has  become  a 
problem,  Mr.  Alexander  stands  out  as  a  shin- 
ing example  of  honesty  and  integrity.  His 
word  covUd  always  be  trusted;  we  knew  what 
his  views  were  and  where  he  stood.  He  didn't 
shift  with  the  wind,  and  he  fought  for  what 
he  believed  In  regardless  of  the  consequences 
even  If  It  risked  political  oblivion  or  being 
ostracized. 

He  also  stood  out  as  a  man  of  hard  work. 
We  know  how  long  he  worked.  He  worked  not 
only  for  his  bustoess  but  he  worked  hard 
for  his  community  and  for  his  Church.  The 
days  were  too  short  for  what  he  wanted  to 
accomplish,  and  sometimes  some  of  our  prob- 
lems would  be  solved  more  quickly  if  we 
had  more  men  with  his  dedication  and  stick- 
to-lt-lveness.  Tes,  Joseph  Alexander  loved 
work  and  he  never  hesitated  to  take  the  helm 
whenever  he  was  asked.  He  was  always  a  serv- 
ant of  the  people  and  the  Church. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  he  wUl 
be  sorely  missed.  This  must  Indeed  be  an 
hour  of  deep  sorrow  for  you,  the  members  of 
his  family.  I  should  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity on  behalf  of  all  of  us  here  and  the  en- 
tire community  to  express  our  condolences  to 
all  of  you  In  this  hour  of  grief.  May  Our 
Heavenly  Father,  the  God  of  all  Consolation, 
strengthen  you  and  help  you  In  this  hour  of 
sorrow.  Your  loss  Is  also  ours.  May  you  be 
strengthened  with  the  Christian  faith  and  be- 
lieve that  in  the  not  too  distant  future  we 
shall  all  be  reunited  with  him  whose  loss  we 
suffer  this  day.  And  may  God  to  His  Mercy 
grant  Joseph  Alexander  eternal  life  in  reward 
for  his  many  years  of  service  to  God  and 
man. 
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LEROY  JEFPERS.  PRESIDEN^  OP 
STATE  BAR  OF  TEXAS,  EXILES 
IMPROPRIETY  OP  STATEISJENT 
MADE  BY  CHESTERFIELD  SBpTH, 
PRESIDENT    OF    ABA  1 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER  | 

OF  TBZA8  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAT^ES 
Thursday,  March  14.  1974  i 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  iionth 
Honorable  Leroy  Jeffers,  president|>f  the 
State  Bar  of  Texas,  testified  befoie  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  reglirding 
the  firing  of  Special  Prosecutor  Arciiibald 
Cox  and  the  obvious  impropriety  of  some 
intemperate  statements  issued  by  Ches- 
terfield Smith,  president  of  the  An^rican 
Bar  Association,  regarding  that  oiatter. 
He  also  made  it  clear  Smith  was  i8)t  re- 
flecting the  views  of  the  America^  legal 
fraternity.  I 

The  statement  made  by  Mr.  Je$ers  is 
sound  and  convincing.  He  upholds  the 
dignity  of  the  legal  profession  regarding 
treatment  of  this  and  related  develop- 
ments. His  testimony  should  be  read  by 
aU  Members  of  the  Congress.  It  f(;^ows: 
Statement  or  Lkrot  jErrsts,  Presiosnt  or 
THE  State  Bak  or  Texas        1 

I  appear  as  President  of  the  State  ^ar  of 
Texas,  a  statutory  agency  of  the  Sttte  of 
Texas,  of  which  all  of  the  more  than|I4,000 
lawyers  licensed  by  the  Supreme  Coart  of 
Texas  are  members.  The  State  Bar  of  iTexas 
U  declared  by  law  to  be  a  part  of  the  Judicial 
Department  of  the  State  of  Texas  an^  It  Is 
therefore  the  t^ency  of  a  public  pro$sslon 
whose  members  are  public  officers  of  th^  State 
of  Texas.  On  Its  behalf  and  on  their  b^alf,  I 
warmly  welcome  the  distinguished  mcnbers 
of  this  Subconunlttee  to  our  State  ol^exas 
and  to  my  home  city  of  Houston,  we  not 
only  welcome  you  but  we  also  welcoii^e  the 
opportunity  to  counterattack  some  ^f  the 
assaults  now  being  aimed  at  the  American 
lawyer  from  various  sources  as  a  popular 
target  under  the  passion  of  the  tlme^ 

In  the  September  Issue  of  the  Tex^a  Bar 
Journal,  the  official  monthly  publlca%>n  of 
the  State  Bar  of  Texas,  I  posed  the  P<«nt  in 
these  words : 

"Pride  of  profession  Is  called  for  ni  v  as 
seldom  before.  The  American  lawyer  Is  i  ider 
attack  and  the  most  cherished  values  h  de- 
fends are  under  siege  by  his  enemies.  The 
Watergate  hysteria  is  being  exploited  t  the 
ultimate  by  the  Bar's  mortal  foes  In  a&'  out 
of  the  media  to  tamlsh  the  armor  o:  our 
honor.  This  Is  no  hour  at  the  Bar  fo  the 
feeble  or  fainthearted.  It  Is  a  time  to  i  .and 
tali  and  to  live  true  to  the  most  ma  sstlc 
traditions  of  this  highest  calling  of  free]  nen. 
Spokesmen  for  the  Bar  and  the  Indii  dual 
lawyer  with  his  own  clients  and  in  hi  own 
commiukity  must  paint  in  bright,  bold  >lors 
the  clear,  sharp  line  of  distinction  whic  i  the 
facts  draw  and  which  must  be  drawn  1||  the 
public  mind  between  the  great  body  ol 
yers  engaged  in  the  active  practice  o^ 
and  the  people  with  law  licenses  engag^ 
political  and  governmental  activities, 
are  not  the  same.  We  must  sharply  rejecji 
frequent  glib  and  shallow  assertion 
Watergate  tarnishes  the  Bar  and  brinjj 
Into  disrepute.  Any  acceptance  of  this  stlj 
thesis  should  be  left  to  the  enemies  ot] 
Bar  who  are  ever  eager  to  seize  upon 
cause  to  defame  lawyers." 

The  disappointing  capitulation  to  the 
on  the  profession  contained  In  the  officii 
action  of  the  American  Bar  Association! 
covered  in  this  further  comment: 

"Confronted  with  lawyer  misconduct!  we 
should  not  condone  but  neither  sboul< 
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condemn  without  fair  trial  unless  we  are  to 
abandon  our  very  baste  tradition.  There  was 
an  aura  of  prejudgment  about  the  resolution 
adopted  on  this  subject  by  the  assembly  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  recently  call- 
ing upon  grievance  committees  to  prosecute 
and  condemn  which  Is  gravely  troubling." 

While  this  Initial  ABA  reaction  was  trou- 
bling, subsequent  official  statements  by  Hon- 
orable Chesterfield  Smith,  President  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  catering  to  the 
media  and  promoting  the  popular  passions 
aroused  by  Watergate  in  the  name  of  the  legal 
profession  became  truly  alarming.  He  coupled 
an  Intemperate  attack  on  the  President  of 
the  United  States  with  an  ill-considered  and 
Improvident  proposal  that  the  Legislative  De- 
partment of  the  federal  government  enact  a 
statute  commanding  the  Judicial  Department 
to  appoint  an  official  In  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment in  the  person  of  a  Special  Prosecutor  In 
apparent  casual  and  callous  disregard  of  the 
basic  Constitutional  doctrine  of  seperatlon 
of  powers.  My  deep  conviction  that  President 
Smith  did  not  speak  for  the  lawyers  of  my 
State  or  for  the  great  body  of  American  law- 
yers compelled  me  to  protest  his  statements 
In  a  letter  dated  October  30,  1973.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  letter  is  as  follows: 

"Your  October  22  conununlcatlon  to  all 
members  of  the  House  of  Delegates  and  to  the 
Presidents  of  all  organizations  represented 
In  the  House  of  Delegates  has  reached  me  as 
President  of  the  State  Bar  of  Texas.  Honor- 
able Joyce  Cox  of  Houston,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  had  previously  advised 
me  of  your  statement  attached  to  your  Oc- 
tober 22  conununlcatlon  and  of  your  calling 
of  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  on 
the  subject  of  the  termination  of  the  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor  and  the  resignations  of  the 
Attorney  General  and  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. I  reported  these  developaients  to  our 
Board  of  Directors  which  was  in  session  In 
Austin  last  Friday  and  Saturday,  October  26 
and  October  27.  There  was  no  expression  of 
support  for  any  action  or  statement  by  the 
State  Bar  of  Texas  comparable  to  that  sug- 
gested by  your  October  22  conununlcatlon 
and  Its  attachment. 

"I  cannot  personally,  either  as  a  lawyer  or 
as  President  of  the  State  Bar  of  Texas,  either 
support  or  condone  what  appears  to  me  to 
be  an  Intemperate  and  insupportable  attack 
on  the  actions  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  charges  that  the  President  has 
taken  'overt  action  to  abort  the  established 
processes  of  Justice'  and  'haa  Instituted  an 
intolerable  assault  upon  the  Courts'  when 
matched  with  the  further  inflammatory  and 
emotional  charges  that  the  President  has 
been  guilty  of  'defiant  flaunting  of  laws  and 
Courts'  and  of  a  'damaging  incursion'  not 
only  'upon  the  system  of  Justice'  but  also 
'upon  the  basic  liberties  of  the  citizens  of 
this  country'  appear  to  me  to  be  so  unlawyer- 
llke  as  to  be  unworthy  of  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

"It  is  up  to  the  Courts  to  determine  wheth- 
er Judicial  power  permits  or  Judicial  pro- 
priety allows  the  Judicial  appointment  of  an 
executive  official  such  as  a  Special  Prosecu- 
tor under  the  facts  and  circumstances  exist- 
ing at  this  time.  It  is  obvious  that  this  de- 
cision should  be  made  with  cool  and  unlm- 
passioned  Judicial  deliberation  free  from' the 
pressure  of  outside  'incursions'  by  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  or  any  other  group  or 
organization.  If  the  Legislative  Branch  of 
the  federal  government  Is  going  to  pass  a 
statute  ordering  the  Judicial  Branch  to  ap- 
point an  executive  officer  such  as  a  special 
prosecutor,  then  it  should  be  done  after  calm 
deliberation.  It  would  seem  to  be  singularly 
taapproprlate  for  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion or  any  other  group  to  fan  the  flame 
of  popular  passion  in  an  effort  to  bring 
emotional  pressiue  to  bear  for  the  enact- 
ment of  such  legislation. 

"It  would  seem  that  the  country  would  best 
b«  served  by  the  organised  Bar  counaelllng 
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moderation  instead  of  labeling  as  a  'Constitu- 
tional crisis'  the  removal  by  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive of  an  executive  officer  appointed  un- 
der him  from  an  office  created  by  him.  If 
there  Is  any  Constitutional  crisis,  it  may  be 
posed  both  by  the  unsupported  assertion  of 
the  proposition  of  Judicial  supremacy  under 
our  Constitutional  system  of  separation  of 
powers  and  by  the  claUn  of  Immunity  for  a 
Presldentially  appointed  prosecutor  as  in 
effect  a  fourth  branch  of  government  free 
from  control  by  or  responsibility  to  any  of 
the  three  supposedly  equal  and  coordinate 
branches  of  the  federal  government. 

"It  Is  my  view  that  the  flames  are  being 
sufficiently  fanned  by  the  media  without  the 
emission  of  further  fuel  from  Bar  presidents. 
Without  any  reference  to  the  Constitutional 
or  Judicial  merits  of  the  controversy,  I  have 
no  desire  as  a  State  Bar  President  to  seek 
to  induce  our  Bar  to  Join  belatedly  In  lead- 
ing a  lynching." 

C(^les  of  the  letter  of  protest  were  mailed 
to  State  Bar  Presidents  and  Presidents-Elect 
over  a  wide  area  and  the  wide  response  was 
overwhelmingly  In  accord  with  the  position 
stated  In  the  protest  letter.  Thereafter,  Presi- 
dent Smith  secured  approval  of  his  state- 
ments and  proposal  by  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  American  Bar  Association  and 
called  a  special  meeting  of  th^  House  of 
Delegates  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
to  be  held  on  December  10,  1973,  at  which 
its  approval  was  also  to  be  sought.  This 
meeting  was  thereafter  cancelled  on  the  basis 
of  the  statement  that  It  was  uiuiecessary,  but 
with  the  claim  that  the  Smith  position  had 
majority  support  in  the  House  of  Delegates. 
This  Is  contrary  to  the  expressions  which  I 
have  received  and  which  numerous  other 
State  Bar  Presidents  with  whom  I  have  been 
in  contact  reported  receiving.  I  can  testify 
to  the  strong  body  of  c^lnlon  in  state  bars 
and  In  the  great  body  of  Individual  lawyers 
to  the  effect  that  the  ABA  and  Its  officials 
should  counsel  moderation,  restraint  and  ob- 
jectivity In  times  of  national  stress  such  as 
we  have  been  going  through  and  shouM 
Jealously  assert  the  strict  safeguarding  of  the 
Constitutional  rights  of  all  of  the  Intended 
victims  of  political  lynchings,  whether  of  low 
estate  or  high.  This  body  of  opinion  Is  that 
the  ABA  and  Its  officials  go  too  far  when  they 
Join  the  popular  and  partisan  clamor  for 
blood  In  an  effort  to  appease  those  who  are 
after  the  scalps  of  the  lawyers. 


A  DISTINGUISHED  PROFESSOR 
OP  LAW 


HON.  BARBARA  JORDAN 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdap.  March  14.  1974 

Ms.  JORDAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  today  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  the  story  of  a  man  who 
has  dedicated  his  life  to  the  noblest  pro- 
fession, education.  We  have  all  had  a 
special  place  in  our  hearts  for  the  teacher 
who  gave  us  vision  to  see  into  the  fu- 
ture. Dr.  Earl  L.  Carl  is  one  of  those  self- 
less individuals  who  has  given  26  years 
of  his  life  to  opening  up  the  future  for 
young  people  in  my  own  profession,  law. 
Along  with  Texas  Southern  University 
Law  School,  I  honor  Dr.  Carl  as  an  out- 
standing professor  and  educator,  and 
would  like  to  insert  into  the  Record  their 
tribute  to  him  : 

TBiBTTrE  TO  Eabl  L.  Cakl 
Mr.  Earl  L.  Carl  received  bis  appointment 
to  Join  the  faculty  of  the  then  Texas  State 
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University  for  Negroes  Law  School  In  Aiigust, 
1948  He  arrived  In  Houston  In  September 
leaving  a  budding  law  practice  in  his  home- 
town. New  Haven.  Connecticut.  He  left  that 
working  with  young  pec^Ie  eager  to  study 
law  would  be  both  an  exciting  challenge  and 
a  wonderful  ow>ortunlty  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion "to  the  cause,"  namely,  to  Increase  the 
number  of  black  lawyers  In  the  United  States. 
According  to  the  1950  Census  Bureau  there 
were  only  1450  black  lawyers  In  the  United 
States  and  all  other  minority  lawyers,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  were  nonexlstant. 

Professor  Carl  lost  his  sight  when  he  was 
a  Junior  In  high  school  as  the  result  of  an 
injury  sustained  while  playing  football.  How- 
ever, he  went  on  to  complete  his  high  school 
education  and  graduate  from  the  Connecti- 
cut School  for  the  BUnd.  He  was  the  first 
blind  student  to  be  admitted  to  Plsk  Univer- 
gity,  receiving  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in 
Sociology  In  1942.  He  was  admitted  to  Yale 
School  of  Law  In  1945.  He  returned  in  1959 
to  earn  his  Master  of  Law  degree. 

Professor  Carl  Is  married  to  the  former  Iris 
M.  Harris,  Assistant  Principal  In  the  Houston 
Independent  School  District,  and  they  have 
two  daughters,  Francine  Anne  and  Nina 
Earllne,  a  Junior  and  sophomore  in  college, 
resi>ectlvely. 

WhMi  asked  about  his  philosophy  regard- 
ing the  teaching  of  law.  Professor  Carl  re- 
plied, "the  teaching  of  law  can  b«  fun." 
He  makes  every  effort  to  convey  this  phi- 
losophy with  cheerful  but  yet  uncompromis- 
ing attitude  in  bis  classroom  and  in  bis 
many  personal  conferences  with  his  students. 
He  gives  occasional  tests — not  for  the  ptir- 
pose  of  grading,  but  for  the  piupose  of  check- 
ing upon  himself  and  his  students.  The  re- 
sults of  these  tests  serve  as  guides  In  his 
classroom  Instruction  and  form  the  basts 
for  his  frequent  personal  conferences.  He  be- 
lieves that  a  teacher  should  not  have  a  rigid 
pattern  or  routine  In  bis  classroom  or  of- 
fice, but  that  a  teacher  should  be  flexible 
and  sensitive  to  the  needs  ot  his  students  and 
at  the  same  time  never  lose  sight  of  his  high 
standards  of  performance  and  overall  objec- 
tives. The  key  word  In  Professor  Carl's 
classes  Is  "thtnh".  This  he  feels  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  teacher  as  well  as  to  the 
student. 

Recently  an  Interviewer  for  a  national 
magazine  asked  Professor  Carl  if  there  were 
any  advantages  In  being  blind.  He  replied, 
"Yes,  I  see  people  as  they  really  are.  I  am 
not  at  all  distracted  by  the  physical.  I  go 
right  to  the  heart  of  the  personality."  He 
regards  bis  blindness  as  an  asset  In  bis  efforts 
to  communicate  with  his  students. 

Professor  Carl  has  written  several  law  re- 
view articles.  Among  them  are:  Reflections 
on  the  Sit-ins;  Negroes  and  the  Law;  and 
The  Shortage  of  Negro  Lawyers.  He  Is  cur- 
rently working  on  a  case  book  tentatively 
titled  Cases  and  Materials  on  Minorities  and 
the  Lata. 

He  is  actively  Involved  In  professional,  civic 
and  fraternal  organizations.  He  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
National  Bar  Association,  and  Alpha  Phi  Al- 
pha Law  Fraternity.  He  chaired  a  committee 
on  Legal  Affairs  and  served  as  First  Vice 
President  of  the  Parkwood  Civic  Club.  The 
Student  Bar  Association  elected  Professor 
Earl  L.  Carl  as  their  Silver  Anniversary  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Year. 

The  Texas  Southern  University  Law  School 
community  salutes  Dr.  Earl  L.  Carl  for  his 
loving  dedication  and  contribution  to  the 
law  school's  continued  growth. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

POST  CARD  REGISTRATION 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14,  1974 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  a 
very  thoughtful  editorial  from  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal,  written  by  Peter  N. 
Ehrmann,  a  senior  in  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  came  to  my  at- 
tention. He  has  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  p>ost  card  registration  bill  is  a 
poor  answer  to  the  apathy  problem.  His 
conclusion  is  one  that  has  been  expressed 
by  many  veteran  election  and  registra- 
tion observers  and  is  worthy  of  my  col- 
leagues attention.  The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  MUwaukee  Journal.  Mar.  4,  19741 

Post  Cabo  Registration  of  Voters  Is  a  Poob 

Answer  to  Apatht  Problem 

(By  Peter  N.  Ehrmann) 

In  brooding  over  some  recent  voter  regis- 
tration tables  ("In  My  Opinion,"  Jan.  14), 
Sen.  Nelson's  assistant,  Mark  Barbash,  ex- 
hibited glaring  symptoms  of  a  chronic  de- 
lusion peculiar  to  the  modem  liberal  species. 
"In  1972,  37  million  Americans  were  not 
registered  to  vote,"  he  complained,  en  route 
to  a  plug  for  postcard  voter  registration. 
"Fully  27%  of  the  nation's  electorate  was 
unable  to  cast  ballots  In  an  election  that 
has  been  called  'the  clearest  choice  of  candi- 
dates in  history.' " 

Such  statistics  are  dangerous  In  the  hands 
of  people  like  Barbash,  for  they  Inevitably 
trip  their  hair-trigger  Instinct  to  believe  that 
the  reason  X  nvunber  of  people  dont  take 
advantage  of  a  given  opportunity  or  "right" 
is  because  someone  Is  thwarting  them  with 
malice  aforethought. 

In  brief,  they're  conspiracy  stalkers,  and 
Barbash  sniffs  a  whopper.  Listen:  The 
present  system  of  voter  registration,  be  says 
is  "unfair  and  imequal,"  "discriminatory," 
placing  "blocks  to  full  citizenship  ...  In 
front  of  millions  of  Americans,"  amounting 
to  the  "continued  deprival  of  voting  rights 
to  the  elderly,  the  uneducated,  those  with 
low  incomes,  and  the  black  of  this  nation." 

the     exhortations     BECtN     TO     CRATE 

I  rise  now,  a  properly  registered,  certified 
citizen  with  a  record  of  having  voted  In 
every  election  since  I  qualified,  to  ask  Bar- 
bash and  his  gentry  to  suspend  their  moral- 
izing momentarily  and  consider  the  possi- 
bility that  the  high  nonregistration  statistics 
may  reflect  nothing  more  insidious  than 
rampant  citizen  apathy.  Apathy,  moreover, 
that  survives  vigorous  voter  registration 
drives  repteatedly  launched  against  it  with 
great  fanfare  by  political  candidates,  party 
organizations,  civic  clubs,  concerned  citizens, 
and  governmental  committees. 

Reminders,  pleas,  and  exhortations  to 
"Register  and  Vote!"  are  howled  with  almost 
grating  regularity  from  the  media,  the  pul- 
pit, the  soapbox  and  even  from  billboards. 

But  there  I  go  being  pejorative,  like  Bar- 
bash. Unlike  him,  I'm  liberal  enough  to  con- 
cede anyone  the  right  to  be  driven  by  ex- 
treme boredom  or  tender  sensibilities  to 
insulation  from  American  politics,  even  when 
it  produces  the  sort  of  dream  election  Bar- 
bash evidently  considers  the  last  one  to 
have  been. 

The  postcard  registration  scheme  touted 
by  Barbash  would  make  vote  fraud  ridicu- 
lously simply — a  possibility  not  lost  even  on 
Barbash,  who  at  least  gave  a  perfunctory 
shudder  at  "the  flaws  .  .  .  buUt  into  such 
a  mall  system — Including  false  registration." 

So  he  proposes  a  failsafe,  a  "statewide 
Universal  Voter  Registration  System,"  aimed 
at  "the   establishment  of   a  c(xnplete  and 
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accurate  list  of  an  eligible  electors  by  the 
local  clerk." 

He  doesn't  explain,  however,  what's  to  keep 
the  clerk  from  being  snowed  by  a  moimtaln 
of  fraudulent  postcards,  since,  under  Has- 
bash's  plan,  "no  personal  appearance  on  the 
part  of  the  elector  would  be  necessary."  The 
investigating.  Indexing,  and  culling  of  the 
mall  would  indubitably  necessitate  the  ad- 
dition of  another  layer  of  bureaucracy,  equal 
m  cost  and  efficiency  to — well  to  the  Post 
Office? 

THEBE'S  A  Ft.AW   IN  THE   QCESTIONINC 

Even  his  prescriptions,  Barbash  says,  "will 
not  gxiarantee  a  greater  voter  turnout,  for 
that  Is  a  prerogative  that  belongs  strlctly 
to  each  individual  (unlike,  apparently,  regis- 
tration). But  we  can  encourage  such  In- 
creased voting  through  a  reduction  in  the 
administration  procedures  enhanced  by  out- 
dated registration  laws."  But  now  if  encour- 
aging increased  voting  Is  the  goal,  why  not 
simply  flush  out  the  Inhibiting  "adminis- 
trative procedures"  altogether  and  have  post- 
card voting?  That  is  the  logical  extension 
of  Barbash 's  argument;  logic,  however,  is  not 
his  game. 

Barbash's  conspiracy  notion  is  hitched  to 
a  poll  by  New  Ycwk  opinion  specialist  Daniel 
Yankelovlch,  wherein  75'^  of  the  unregis- 
tered respondents  said  they  would  have  voted 
last  time  if  they  had  registered. 

The  right  to  vote  Is  considered  the  Amer- 
ican's greatest  privilege — and  beyond  that, 
his  gravest  responsibility.  So  Imagine  your- 
self a  target  of  Yankelovlch 's  inqury,  asked, 
in  effect,  whether  you  would  have  done  your 
patriotic  duty  if  you  had  bothered  first  to 
do  your  patriotic  duty.  I'm  surprised  he 
didn't   record   a   lOC;^    positive   response. 

The  answer  Is  to  keep  after  those  people 
by  maintaining  the  existing  registration  sta- 
tions and  rerunning  the  public  harangues. 
But  don't  light  out  after  the  27%  in  a 
manner  that  could  easily  Jeopardize  the 
legally  cast  ballots  of  the  flesh  and  blood 
majority. 


POVERTY  IMPRISONS  ELDERLY 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Americans  today  are  facing  imbelievably 
high  food  prices;  inflation  is  expected  to 
increase,  and  the  cost  of  Uving  is  still 
on  the  rise.  The  elderly  are  perhaps  the 
most  affected  by  our  weakening  economy. 
Many  older  Americans,  who  def>end  on 
fixed  incomes  for  existence,  are  steeped 
in  poverty.  Monthly  social  security 
checks  do  not  provide  sufficient  funds  to 
even  insure  the  essentials  for  minimal 
livelihood. 

An  article  by  John  Saar  in  the  March 
12  Waslilngton  Post  describes  the  sad 
existence  of  two  aging  sisters  who  de- 
pend on  monthly  social  security  checks. 
Saar's  article  points  up  the  urgent  need 
for  reform  In  federally  funded  programs 
for  the  elderly,  as  well  as  emphasizing 
our  Government's  obligation  to  amelior- 
ate the  worsening  economic  situation. 

I  would  like  to  insert  Mr.  Saar's  article 
in  the  Record  at  tills  time  for  the  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues,  and  hope 
that  it  will  help  contribute  to  badly 
needed  reform.  The  text  follows: 
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Aging  Sistebb  Iicpkisoneo  bt  Pov^tt 
(By  Jobn  Saar) 

Imprisoned  by  poverty  and  houxi^d  by 
Inflation,  two  elderly  sisters  are  cloalftg  out 
their  lives  in  a  Massachusetts  Avenuelkpart- 
ment  in  a  constant  state  of  anzlev  and 
depression.  Mary  Smith,  aged  82,  avl  ber 
yoiinger  and  sicker  sister  Elsie  Sagtr,  79, 
survive,  and  not  much  more.  Risingyk>rices 
have  stolen  even  the  smallest  of  li^cw  ma- 
terial pleasures  from  them.  | 

The  sisters'  lives  provide  a  frlgbtenli  i  case 
study  of  life  in  inflationary  times  for  many 
of  this  city's  103,000  people  over  60  years 
of  age. 

Too  old  to  work,  with  no  close  rel  tlves, 
the  sisters  depend  on  a  Social  Securl  y  in- 
come of  $296.30  and  a  pinchpenny  1  jdget 
that  allows  them  92  a  day  for  food.         ! 

Penury  has  forced  an  almost  total  c  vorce 
from  the  outside  world  upon  the  i  sters. 
Only  the  buzz  of  traffic  and  their  owi  sup- 
pressed longings  remind  them,  they  i  ly,  of 
a  normal  life.  They  have  one  anotbt  '  and 
all  the  comfort  an  antiquated  and  t  cker- 
ing  television  can  bring. 

In  the  course  of  a  long  Intervlei  ,  the 
suspicion  of  tears  misted  Mrs.  Smith'i  spec- 
tacles just  once  as  she  was  saying,  "  Ome- 
tlmes  I  see  women  In  this  building  all  <j  essed 
up  for  a  swell  lunch  at  Woody's  oi  Oar- 
flnckels  and  I  almost  burst  out  cryli  ;." 

Tbey  lack  sheets  for  their  beds,  sh<  «  for 
their  feet.  Rising  prices  lay  constant  siege 
to  their  diminished  diet,  making  one  acrl- 
fice  after  another — fresh  fruit,  then  milk, 
then  meat  .  .  . 

Stoic  by  nature.  Mrs.  Smith  says  their 
situation  Is  "laughable."  But  she  doc  not 
laugh.  In  fact  the  once  jolly  person  '  hose 
pleasant  face  bears  Imprinted  smile  lines 
rarely  laughs  these  dajrs. 

Por  the  two  sisters,  the  closing  out  ol  their 
lives  Is  proving  a  bleak  ordeal  replet*  with 
depression,  Indignity  an<*  suffering  b|  de- 
privation. 

Inflation  continually  threatens  thelJ  pre- 
carious existence  on  an  already  inad<  |uate 
fixed  Income.  And  Inflation,  In  a  remo:  leless 
progression,  has  canceled  the  few  plei  lures 
from  their  Uvea.  Mrs.  Smith,  for  instai  x,  is 
"an  avid  reader"  who  used  to  devou  the 
morning  paper  cover  to  cover.  She  h|d  to 
cancel  it  a  while  back. 
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The  women  worked  a  combined  total 
years  to  earn  their  right  to  the  monthly 
security  checks — Mrs.  Sager  as  a  beauflcian 
in  Richmond,  Mrs.  Smith  as  timekeeper  In 
a  now  defunct   Washington   laundry 
are  single.  Mrs.  Smith  was  divorced  In, 
and   here   sister   has   been   a  widow   fi 
years. 

"Every  night,"  says  Mrs.  Smith,  "I 
Ood  for  what  we  have,  but  it's  mighty  little. 
Her  dress  was  a  gift  from  the  manager  o|  the 
building.  The  print  flowers  have  been  uiun 
dered  to  a  pallor,  so  that  the  dress  maichea 
her  Indoor  complexion — notepaper-Mpite. 
Her  shoes  are  a  work  of  artistry — 16  tears 
old.  the  many  slits  and  holes  carefully  w^ded 
shut  with  glue. 

"In  the  past  year  or  so,"  she  says 
tisual  firm  and  unself-pitylng  mann( 
looks    like    I'm    really    getting    cruah( 
shouldn't  and  I'm  trying  to  get  out  ol 

But  her  sister  Elsie  Is  depressed 
the    time — "what    we've    been    throug 
enough  to  tear  the  heart  out  of  any(  le,' 
Mrs.  Smith  explains. 

Asked   to  comment  on   how   the   slurs' 
situation    could    be   equated    with  tha 
thousands  of  other  elderly  people  In  the 


social  workers  with  various  voluntary  a|en- 
cles  and  a  spokesman  for  the  District 
ernment's  servloea  to  the  aged  ofllce  ■(Jntiil 
it  was  typical.  "These  people  are  aL  lost 
among    the    affluent    aging,"    said    G«  >rge 
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Robey,  acting  chief  of  the  social   services 
division. 

In  1973  food  prices  soared  by  25  per  cent, 
placing  a  specially  heavy  burden  on  the  fixed 
Income  poor  like  the  two  sisters.  In  January 
this  year,  grocery  prices  in  the  Washington 
area  went  up  another  3  per  cent. 

"Inflation  has  had  a  tremendous  Impact 
on  the  elderly  here,"  said  Oeraldlne  Brit- 
tain,  a  social  worker  with  the  private  Family 
and  Child  Service  who  has  helped  the  sisters. 
"There  are  relatively  few  social  workers  and 
it's  a  big  population  of  elderly.  We  just  touch 
the  tip  of  the  poverty  iceberg.  I  think  there's 
lots  of  real  suffering." 

Defenders  of  the  Social  Security  system  are 
quick  to  point  out  the  payments  are  intended 
to  supplement  savings,  pension  or  other  re- 
tirement Income.  The  two  sisters  were  left 
with  no  savings  when  they  retired  due  to 
Ill-health  in  their  early  60s — Mrs.  Sager 
because  from  the  small  profits  of  her  beauty 
shop  she  had  to  look  after  her  mother  and 
two  nephews  and  Mrs.  Smith  because  her 
$60-a-week  salary  permitted  no  saving. 

Although  the  sisters  are  receiving  their  full 
entitlement,  they  are  skeptical  and  dis- 
appointed: "All  those  years,"  says  Mrs.  Sager, 
"tbey  kept  telling  me  my  social  security 
was  building  up,  building  up,  and  then 
when  I  got  where  I  coiildn't  work  but  half 
a  day  that's  what  they  based  It  on." 

The  grim  reality  of  the  sisters'  cheerless 
life  is  worsened  by  the  contrast  with  their 
falsely  optimistic  anticipation  of  how  "the 
golden  years"  would  be.  The  absence  of  fore- 
thought to  retirement  is  cited  by  experts  as 
one  of  the  contributory  causes  to  distress  in 
the  aged.  Arguing  for  more  community  con- 
cern in  treatment  of  the  vulnerable  and 
powerless  aged,  they  like  to  gently  threaten 
that  as  a  multitude  advancing  through  life 
we  should  pay  heed  when  distress  falls  on 
those  In  front. 

Mrs.  Sager,  a  stocky  Invalid  figure  In  a 
white  nightrobe  had  seen  her  retirement  as 
a  chance  to  go,  to  the  zoo,  the  Smithsonian, 
the  Washington  scenes  she  never  got  around 
to  seeing  while  working.  Now  even  those 
limited  ambitions  are  beyond  reach:  "I  waa 
going  to  have  myself  a  ball,"  she  says  in  a 
voice  huskily  wistful  with  the  memory. 

"I  thought  when  I  got  to  be  In  my  old 
age,"  remembers  Mrs.  Smith,  "I'd  have 
enough  to  eat,  a  place  to  sleep,  plenty  of 
time  to  read  and  nothing  to  worry  about. 
And  having  a  lunch  out  or  something  like 
that  once  In  a  while." 

Her  life  now  Is,  she  says,  "certainly  nothing 
like  that.  We  can't  afford  to  buy  a  bus  fare 
and  If  we  got  downtown  we  could  not  afford 
lunch.  You  couldn't  do  It  for  less  than  91.50 
or  92 — we  can  manage  for  a  day  on  that — 
It's  out  of  the  question  for  us." 

In  a  splitting  of  financial  responsibilities 
common  among  elderly  roommates,  Mrs. 
Sager  uses  her  check  to  pay  the  9140-a-month 
rent  on  their  two-room  apartment  and  Mrs. 
Smith  cashes  hers  to  buy  food  and  other 
essentials.  Anxiety  over  making  ends  meet  Is 
a  constant  for  them,  incalculable  to  the  out- 
sider: "All  the  time  you're  figuring  out  'can 
I  buy  this,  or  buy  that'  and  you're  scared  to 
death  something  will  happen  and  you  won't 
have  the  money,"  says  Mrs.  Smith. 

The  telephone,  for  Instance,  Is  an  oft-dis- 
cussed but  finally  Indispensable  necessity 
that  costs  a  precious  910.50  a  month.  The 
sisters  seldom  leave  the  dingy- walled  apart- 
ment— "If  they  whitewash  It  the  rent  goes 
up" — except  for  their  once-monthly  ship- 
ping trip. 

The  telephone  is  a  link  to  the  outside 
world,  with  richer  friends  who  call  from 
Florida.  New  York  or  California — and  for 
two  old  women  with  fragile  health,  a  protec- 
tion. Several  weeks  ago  Mary  picked  up  the 
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red  handset  and  called  a  doctor  when  her 
sister  had  a  3  a.m.  heart  attack. 

TTie  episode  put  Mrs.  Sager  Into  Oeorge 
Washington  Hospital  for  two  weeks  under 
the  Medicaid  program  and  emptied  the  sis- 
ters' slender  cash  reserve.  Mrs.  Sager  was  too 
sick  to  ride  buses.  Hiring  a  friendly  car- 
owner  to  transport  her  cost  96  e4ch  way 
and  then  Mrs.  Smith  had  to  come  up  with 
93  a  day  to  visit  .her.  Tbey  dug  Into  their 
loose  change  and  tised  the  last  nickel  before 
the  hospitalization  was  over. 

Lunch  would  be  a  can  of  beans  Mrs.  Smith 
said.  How  long  since  they  last  ate  any  meat? 

Mrs.  Sacex.  "Four  weeks." 

Mrs.  SMrrH.  "No,  It  was  about  six  weeks 
ago  we  had  some  hamburger.  So  far  as  buy- 
ing lamb  chops  or  a  roast  of  beef,  we  never 
do  it." 

Their  diet  now  consists  of  eggs,  oatmeal, 
bominy  grits,  fruit  juices,  crackers,  and 
vegetables.  They  see  no  way  of  economizing 
further. 

Outright  hunger  Is  not  a  problem  said 
Mrs.  Smith:  "If  I  get  hungry  I  go  and  eat 
a  couple  of  crackers."  Until  a  third  sister 
died  four  years  ago,  Mrs.  Smith  and  Mrs. 
Sager  lived  in  relative  prosperity  and  ate 
heartily  because  rent  and  overheads  were 
shared  three  ways.  "We  used  to  eat  a  full- 
course  meal  then  but  we've  been  cutting 
down,  cutting  down,  so  now  we're  small 
eaters." 

Asked  if  she  was  constantly  aware  of  ris- 
ing prices  Mrs.  Smith  gave  an  outraged  "Oh!" 
and  snapped  her  head  away.  The  prices  have 
hounded  them  relentlessly,  she  said.  When 
fresh  milk  went  out  of  their  price  range  they 
replaced  It  with  condensed  milk.  A  can  of 
condensed  milk  that  used  to  cost  18  cents, 
now  costs  35,  she  said.  "It  seems  to  be  get- 
ting worse  all  the  time.  Every  time  you  buy 
something,  it's  so  much  more  than  it  was 
before." 

The  two  sisters  are  white.  The  significance 
of  that  is  that  In  a  city  with  an  overall  p<^u- 
latlon  71  per  cent  black,  whites  are  in  a  dis- 
proportionate majority  among  the  elderly. 
Of  72,000  people  over  65  In  the  District,  57 
per  cent  are  white. 

The  Imbalance  Is  attributed  to  the  re- 
luctance that  settled  whites  of  advanced  age 
felt  about  joining  the  general  white  migra- 
tion from  the  city  in  the  1960s  and  1960s. 
Another  critical  factor  Is  the  shorter  life  ex- 
pectancy of  blacks  usually  believed  to  result 
from  poorer  health  care  In  youth. 

Nationally,  life  expectancy  for  a  white  fe- 
male is  74  against  68  for  a  black  female.  In 
nmles  the  difference  Is  even  more  striking 
with  whites  averaging  67.9  years  and  blacks 
60. 

The  103,000  people  over  60  are  distributed 
fairly  evenly  over  the  DLstrict's  nine  service 
areas  with  one  striking  exception.  In  the  area 
west  of  Rock  Creek  Park,  26,411  are  concen- 
trated and  99  per  cent  of  them  are  white, 
according  to  David  Brooks  of  the  District's 
office  for  the  aged. 

Exact  income  figures  are  unavailable,  but 
Brooks  and  other  experts  see  thousands  of 
aged  whites  caught  bietween  low  limited  In- 
comes and  rising  prices  with  an  abundance  of 
hardship  and  psychological  suffering. 

The  sisters  are  luckier  than  most  because 
their  i^artment,  though  taking  half  their 
Income,  Is  a  bargain  by  current  standards. 
"One  of  the  most  dramatic  problems."  ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  Brittain,  the  social  worker  "is 
the  inability  to  pay  rent.  Old  apartment 
building^  are  being  turned  Into  condomini- 
ums, the  residential  hotels  are  being  torn 
down  right  and  left  and  the  problem  of  find- 
ing these  people  somewhere  to  live  Is  very 
very  serious." 

Brooks  goes  further.  The  waiting  time  for 
a  subsidized  apartment  in  National  Capital 
Housing  Authority  projects  is  2-  to  4-years, 
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with  no  emergency  capabUlty  at  aU.  "There 
Is  no  housing  avaUable  for  the  elderly," 
Brooks  said  flatly. 

As  viewed  by  the  sisters,  their  situation 
could  scarcely  be  worse.  Social  Security  is  due 
to  go  up  by  11  per  cent  between  now  and 
July,  but  they  expect  a  rent  rise  to  more  than 
take  care  of  that.  Whatever  the  Increase  Is, 
they  will  have  to  pay  it.  The  costs  of  moving, 
deposits,  a  month  In  advance  are  way  beyond 
them,  they  say. 

The  experts  do  not  agree  on  whether  whites 
or  blacks  suffer  most.  Being  black  and  old  "Is 
a  double  jeopardy,"  Mrs.  Brittain  believes.  It 
makes  for  many  more  problems.  They  were 
usually  in  lower  paid  jobs  so  they  rarely  have 
as  much  Income  as  whites  and  their  needs  are 
more  severe.  The  effects  of  discriminatory  ed- 
ucation and  health  care  are  really  exaggerated 
as  they  grow  older. 

On  the  basis  that  elderly  blacks  generally 
are  paying  lower  rents  and  therefore  have 
more  money  than  aged  whites.  George  Robey 
contends  they  may  be  better  off.  Besides, 
"people  on  the  lower  end  of  the  scale  man- 
age better  than  those  who  are  used  to  some- 
thing better." 

"The  ones  who  seem  to  suffer  the  most  are 
those  numerous  people — mostly  women,  who 
worked  In  government  or  business  for  years 
and  years  and  retired  with  what  seemed  a 
good  income.  The  little  place  on  Massachu- 
setts or  Connecticut  Avenue  which  might 
have  cost  them  960  in  1948  is  9160  or  9170 
now.  Everything  else  has  gone  up  and  they're 
still  trying  to  hold  on." 

Holding  on  is  what  Mrs.  Smith  or  Mrs. 
Sager  have  become  very  proficient  at.  With 
a  ticking  clock,  paper  fiowers,  fading  photo- 
graphs and  a  daguerro  print  of  their  father — 
a  handsome  man  with  stiff  white  collar  and 
walrus  moustache — the  sisters  pass  their 
time  In  genteel  poverty. 

Just  before  Christmas  the  nephew  Mrs. 
Sager  brought  up  as  her  son  died  at  46.  The 
funeral  was  In  Richmond.  They  could  not  af- 
ford bus  fare. 

"Being  too  proud  to  borrow  from  some- 
body," Mrs.  Sager  related,  "we  didn't  go — 

"Well  you  can't  borrow  If  you  can't  pay  it 
back,"  her  sister  Interrupted. 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you.  It's  a  hard  thing." 

Of  the  two  sisters  Mrs.  Smith  Is  com- 
manding, determined  to  exercise  her  respon- 
sibilities to  the  last.  Her  sister  wants  to  make 
a  trip  to  Richmond — "my  mother  and 
brother  and  everyone  Is  burled  there.  She 
wants  to  go  home  so  bad  It's  pathetic  and 
by  hook  or  crook  I'm  going  to  see  she  does 
It." 

The  Inability  to  meet  familiar  standards 
of  respectability  is  a  sovu-ce  of  under-stated 
shame  to  the  sisters.  Mrs.  Smith  calls  her 
derelict  shoes  "perfectly  awful,  embarrass- 
ing" and  says  she  ceased  going  to  church 
when  she  could  no  longer  dress  properly  for 
the  Methodist  pews. 

In  the  view  of  another  social  worker,  Lil- 
lian Teitelbaum,  Indignities  await  those  aged 
who  seek  help  from  District  and  federal  agen- 
cies. "Sometimes  they  are  treated  miserably. 
Wherever  they  go  there  are  roadblocks  and 
if  they  are  uneducated  they  passively  re- 
tire." 

David  Brooks,  supervisor  of  information 
for  the  District's  services  to  the  aged,  agrees 
there  is  a  problem.  "When  they  reach  me, 
most  old  pet^le  are  very,  very  frustrated. 
They've  been  calling  and  not  finding  any 
agency  which  can  help  them." 

The  aged  service  Is  limited  In  function — 
It  finances  certain  programs  undertaken  by 
voluntary  organizations  and  makes  refer- 
rals to  other  agencies.  "Sometimes  our 
agency  cant  help,"  says  Brooks.  "Either  we 
don't  have  the  clout  or  there  Is  simply  no 
mechantsm." 

The  plight  of  the  two  sisters  and  unknown 
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thousands  of  their  60-plus  peers  leaves 
social  workers  angrily  helpless. 

"In  this  day  and  age  $300  a  month  for 
two  people  Is  obviously  inadequate.  They  and 
others  are  being  deprived  of  essential  living 
needs." — ^Mrs.  Teitelbaum. 

"I  see  them  as  having  cwne  to  the  ends 
of  their  lives  and  having  to  struggle.  It's 
damn  hard  when  you  come  this  far  and  life 
doesn't  offer  any  opportunity  for  enjoy- 
ment."— Mrs.  Brittain. 

With  her  aUlng  sister  In  the  other  room, 
the  obvious  question  could  be  asked  of  Mrs. 
Smith.  She  stood  stlU  and  delivered  a  bravely 
honest  answer:  "We've  talked  about  It  a  lot. 
I  just  don't  know  what  would  happen  to 
the  one  who  was  left." 


THE  OIL  COMPANIES  AS  A  PUBLIC 
UTILITY 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  14,  1974 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
few  months  the  people  of  this  country 
have  witnessed  an  energy  crisis  that  has 
thrown  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
out  of  work,  caused  long  lines  at  the  gas 
stations,  and  increased  the  pace  of  an 
already  rampant  Inflationary  spiral. 
There  is  a  pervasive  speculation  in  the 
country  that  the  major  oil  companies 
have  conspired  to  cause  the  shortage  in 
order  to  reap  economic  benefits. 

Whether  this  speculation  is  grounded 
in  fact  is  still  an  unresolved  question. 
However,  the  crisis  has  made  us  more 
aware  of  the  importance  of  energy  in  our 
lives,  and  established  the  significance  of 
certain  facts. 

First,  the  American  people  have 
learned  that  each  segment  of  the  Na- 
tion's economy  is  interrelated  and  inter- 
dependent, and  every  part  relies  on  a 
sufficient  and  uninterrupted  flow  of 
energy. 

Second,  there  is  little  question  that 
the  shortage  can  be  traced  in  part  to  the 
decision  of  the  major  oil  companies, 
whether  made  individually  or  collec- 
tively, not  to  expand  refinery  capacity  in 
spite  of  the  growing  demand  for  energy. 
In  the  psist,  the  decisions  of  private  en- 
trepreneurs have  been  motivated  by  the 
desire  to  maximize  profits  rather  than 
by  the  welfare  of  the  country.  It  is  in- 
tolerable that  this  country  should  con- 
tinue to  allow  wholly  private,  profit-mo- 
tivated decisions  to  determine  policy  in 
a  commodity  that  is  the  life  blood  of  this 
country's  economic  well-being. 

Finally,  although  almost  every  Ameri- 
can is  making  some  sort  of  sacrifice  to 
conserve  energy  and  is  suffering  incon- 
venience as  a  result  of  the  energy  crisis, 
the  oil  companies  are  not  being  called 
upon  to  make  any  sacrifice.  Rather,  they 
are  experiencing  a  tremendous  growrth  in 
profits  as  a  result  of  the  shortage.  In 
1973,  each  of  the  seven  major  oil  com- 
panies reported  significant  profit  in- 
creases over  their  1972  results:  Exxon, 
59  percent;  Texaco,  45  percent;  Mobil, 
47  percent;  Shell,  28  percent;  Standard 
Oil  of  Indiana,  36  percent;  Standard  Oil 
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of  Califomia.  54  percent,  and  Gulf,  79 
percent. 

The  oil  industry  today  provides  a  text 
book  example  of  the  economic  concentra- 
tion that  can  occur  in  an  industry  con- 
trolled by  a  few  powerful  companies.  Over 
the  past  two  decades,  concentration  in 
crude  oil  production  has  increased  dra- 
matically. In  1952,  the  20  largest  com- 
panies accounted  for  48  percent  of  the 
United  States  crude  oil  production.  By 
1960,  the  figure  had  climbed  to  62  per- 
cent, and  in  1970,  to  80  percent. 

The  same  economic  concentration  has 
occurred  in  the  transportation  facilities 
used  by  the  oil  companies.  The  major 
oil  companies  now  own  or  lesise  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  the  oil  tankers  in 
the  non-Communist  world,  amounting  to 
nearly  half  the  tormage.  Further,  almost 
70  percent  of  the  oil  pipelines  in  the 
United  States,  handling  most  of  the  bulk 
land  movement  of  oil,  is  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  major  companies. 

Marketing  is  still  the  most  competi- 
tive segment  of  the  oil  industry.  But  even 
here,  there  is  a  disturbing  trend  toward 
concentration,  as  many  independent 
dealers  have  been  forced  to  close,  and 
some  of  the  major  oil  companies  have  an- 
nounced plans  to  close  their  entire  opera- 
tions in  some  States. 

Consistent  with  the  concentration  in 
other  elements  of  the  industry,  the  ma- 
jor oil  companies  also  control  the  ma- 
jority of  the  refineries.  In  1920,  the  top 
20  firms  controlled  53  percent  of  the 
crude  domestic  refining  capacity.  In  1950, 
this  figure  had  reached  80  percent,  and 
by  1970,  stood  at  86  percent.  Today,  the 
four  largest  oil  firms  control  33  percent 
of  the  refineries,  and  the  top  eight,  a 
staggering  53  percent  of  the  refineries. 
Today,  I  have  introduced  a  bill  which 
strikes  a  balance  between  the  need  for 
energy  at  a  reasonable  cost  and  the  need 
to  insure  a  reasonable  rate  of  return  on 
invested  capital  for  the  oil  refineries.  My 
bill,  affecting  approximately  129  com- 
panies controlling  282  refineries,  will  end 
vertical  integration  in  the  oil  industry, 
and  bring  the  refining  industry  under 
the  regulatory  umbrella  of  the  public 
utility  concept. 

Title  I  of  my  bill  prohibits  any  person 
engaged  in  refining  energy  resource 
products  from  acquiring  an  interest  in  a 
firm  engaged  in  extrsuiting,  transporting 
or  marketing  of  an  energy  resource. 
Firms  that  are  presently  vertically  inte- 
grated are  ordered  to  divest  their  ex- 
tracting, transporting  and  marketing 
assets  within  3  years  of  the  passage 
of  this  bill. 

The  Attorney  Greneral  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  are  to  commence  an 
independent  investigation  of  the  rela- 
tionships of  persons  now  engaged  in  one 
or  more  branches  of  the  energy  industry. 
Title  n  of  the  bill  establishes  a  five 
person  Federal  Energy  Commission,  with 
one  member  to  be  a  representative  of 
consumer  interests.  The  Commission  will 
have  the  power  to  divide  the  country  into 
regional  districts  which  shall  be  served 
by  the  refineries  designated  by  the  Com- 
mission. 
The  Commission  also  has  power  to  set 
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the  prices  charged  by  refiners  Ar  their 
products.  These  prices  must  insu  e  a  fair 
rate  of  return  on  invested  capita 
refiner. 

The   bill   prohibits  any   per 
granting  an  undue  preference 
other   person   with   respect   to 
products,  or  maintaining  any 
able   difference   in   rates   betw( 
tomers. 

The  Ck>mmi£sion   may  set 
of  energy  resource  products  at 
of  the  chain  of  sale  if  it  finds 
action  is  necessary   to  avoid 
prices  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Finally,  the  Conunission  may 
price  of  energy  resource  prod 
ported  into  the  United  States  if  it  finds 
that  action  is  necessary  to  avoicjfserious 
interference  with  the  operatii 
regulatory  program  establish 
bill. 

I  include  the  following  analyi 

Sacnolf-BT-SECTION    AlCALTI 
TTTLM  I 

Sectton  101. — In  this  section, 
finds  that  tbe  United  States  needs 
new  and  expanded  energy  suppl 
lowest  possible  cost.  7\>  meet  this 
Blstent  with  a  commltntent  to  a  f i 
prise  economy.  Congress  must  ac 
break  the  barriers  to  competition 
ently  exist  In  the  energy  Industry, 
restrictions  on  those  engaged  In  the 
of  refining  energy  resource  productaj  (3)  In- 
sure competition,  equal  access  to  ;f  upplles 
for  all,  and  nondiscriminatory  pra^loes  In 
tbe  energy  Industry,  and  (4)  dlves|  certain 
assets  in  order  to  protect  tbe  consum  ig  pub- 
lic, and  promote  tbe  public  Interest  n  com- 
petition. 

Section  102. — This  section  conti  ns  the 
deflnltlons  of  terms  used  throughout   he  bill. 

Section  103. — ^Thls  section  provk  »  that 
after  tbe  date  of  enactment  of  tb«  bill.  It 
will  be  unlawful  for  anyone  engago  In  the 
refining  of  energy  resources  to  acquii  a  firm 
or  other  Interest,  directly  or  lndire<  ly,  en- 
gaged In  extraction,  transporting  or  uu'ket- 
Ing  of  energy  products. 

Section  104. — Tills  section  makes  It  un- 
lawful for  any  company  engaged  Inltfae  re- 
fining of  energy  products  and  presentty  own- 
ing or  controlling  an  Interest  in  the|  extrac- 
tion, transporting  or  marketing  of  enl  rgy  re- 
sources to  retain  such  ownership  or  nterest 
at  a  date  three  years  after  the  passag  of  the 
bill. 

Section  105. — This  section  orders  e»  ti  com- 
pany owning  a  refining  asset  and  el  her  an 
extraction,  transportation  or  markeflng  as- 
set must  file  a  report  concerning  trnt  asset 
with  the  Attorney  General  and  tbe  pederal 
Trade  Commission. 

Section  106. — This  sectton  directs 
tomey  General  and   the  FTTC  to  u 
their  own  InTestlgation  to  determine! 
latlonshlp   of   persons   now   engaged 
energy  Industry.  Both  the  Attorney 
and  the  PTC  are  given  the  power 
tute  suits  to  request  appropriate  rell 
provisions  of  the  bill  are  violated. 

The  Attorney  General  and  the 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
steps   necessary   to  effect   the  divestl 

ets. 
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Section  107. — This  section  provide!  that 
a  violation  of  Title  I  of  the  Act  la  panish- 
able  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  tSOCOOOJo  and 

^rson, 
and 


ten  years  In  prison  In  the  case  of  a 
and  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $500,000. 
suspension  of  the  right  to  do  buslDisa  In 
Interstate  commerce  for  a  period  not 
oeed  ten  years  in  tbe  case  of  a  corpo  itlon. 

TITUE   n 

Section  201. — This  section  establlsll>s   an 
Independent  five  person  regulatory  co  imis- 
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slon  known  as  the  Federal  Energy  Commis- 
sion. The  commissioners  are  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  tbe  Senate.  At  least  one  commissioner 
abaU  be  a  representative  of  consumer  In- 
terests. 

Tbe  section  also  contains  rules  concerning 
tbe  length  of  time  each  commissioner  will 
serve,  and  the  political  affiliation  of  the  com- 
missioners. A  person  who  is  employed  by  or 
owns  a  substantial  pecuniary  Interest  In  a 
business  that  produces,  imports,  refines, 
markets  or  distributes  crude  oil  or  refined 
petroleum  products  is  barred  from  serving 
on  the  commission. 

Finally,  there  is  a  provision  for  tbe  gen- 
eral rules  under  which  the  comnUsslon  will 
operate. 

Section  202.— This  section  provides  that 
the  commission  shall  divide  the  country  Into 
regional  districts  to  be  served  by  refineries 
designated  by  the  commission.  The  commis- 
sion may  modify  the  districts  as  circum- 
stances change  In  order  to  achieve  the  great- 
est economy  for  the  consumer. 

The  commission  shall  complete  the  divi- 
sion of  the  country  into  districts  within  three 
years  of  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Each  step  In  this  process  will  be  governed 
by  the  protections  and  safeguards  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures  Act. 

Section  203. — This  section  provides  that 
the  commission  will  determine  the  rates  and 
charges  that  refiners  may  charge  Its  cus- 
tomers. These  rates  and  charges  wlU  Insure 
a  fair  rate  of  return  on  Invested  capital  for 
the  refiners  and  Just  and  fair  prices  for  their 
customers. 

The  section  prohibits  a  refiner  from  grant- 
ing an  undue  preference  or  advantage  to  any 
person,  or  maintaining  an  unreasonable  dif- 
ference In  rates  between  consumers  or  classes 
of  consumers. 

The  commission  may  prescribe  rules  under 
which  the  refiners  will  file  rate  schedules 
with  the  commission.  These  schedules  will  be 
kept  In  a  convenient  place,  and  open  to  the 
public. 

Tbe  commission  may  set  the  price  of  en- 
ergy resource  products  at  any  stage  before 
or  after  the  refining  process  If  it  finds  such 
action  is  necessary  to  avoid  excessive  profits 
for  the   ultimate  consumer. 

Finally  the  commission  may  specify  the 
price  of  energy  resources  imported  into  the 
United  States  if  it  finds  such  action  Is  nec- 
essary to  avoid  serious  Interference  with  the 
<q»eraUon  of  the  regulatory  program. 

Section  204. — This  section  makes  It  unlaw- 
ful for  any  person  to  violate  any  provUion 
of  Title  n  or  any  rule,  regulation  or  order 
Issued  pursuant  to  such  provisions. 

Section  205. — This  section  prescribes  a 
maximum  of  $2,500.00  civil  penalty  for  a  vio- 
lation of  Section  204.  In  the  case  of  a  wlUful 
violation  of  Section  204,  the  person  would 
be  liable  to  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $5,000.00,  or 
more  than  two  years  in  jail.  The  Attorney 
General  is  also  enopowered  to  seek  an  In- 
junction against  those  engaged  in  or  about 
to  engage  in  a  violation  of  Section  204. 


FEDERAL    HOUSING    PROJECTS    IN 
HAW  An   ARE   SUCCESSFUL 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 


or  HAwan 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14.  1974 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
many  millions  of  Americans  in  over- 
crowded or  substandard  shelter  and  to 
the  millions  of  others  whose  housing 
needs  cannot  be  met  by  the  high-cost 
private  market,  federally  assisted  hous- 
ing programs  offers  hope  for  safe,  sanl- 
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tary  and  decent  housing.  At  a  time  when 
subsidized  and  public  housing  has  been 
characterized  by  poor  management,  un- 
conscionable profits,  shoddy  construction 
practices,  and  questionable  financing  ar- 
rangements, Hawaii  has  been  remarkably 
successful  in  implementing  Federal  hous- 
ing programs  that  work. 

With  a  generous  measure  of  pride  in 
the    administrators    who   planned   and 
maintain  the  facilities  and  ir  the  resi- 
dents who  have  done  what  few  others 
have  accomplished  to  make  public  hous- 
ing  a  place  of  decent  and  dignified  liv- 
ing, I  submit  the  following  article  by  Kit 
Smith  from  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  for 
inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
U.S.  HocEiNC  Projects  Fail,  Excfpt  m 
Hawah 
(By  Kit  Smith) 
The  Federal  Government's  myriad  housing 
programs  "Just  aren't  working."  That's  why 
the  Administration  Is  pushing  the  "new  fed- 
eralism" concept,  to  return  decision-making 
to  local  governments  and  cut  red  tape. 

So  said  H.  R.  Crawford,  assistant  secretary 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  &  Urban 
Development,  In  a  press  interview  and  ad- 
dress here. 

One  exceptlmi,  he  said.  Is  Hawaii.  "wher« 
you  Just  don't  see  the  kinds  of  problems  you 
see  on  the  Mainland." 

Crawford,  the  hlghest-rankltg  black  In  the 
Administration,  said  the  signs  of  failure  oq 
the   Mainland   are   unmistakable: 

Prultt  Igoe,  a  3,000-unlt  public  housing 
project  In  St.  Louis  buUt  in  the  1950'8,  Is  to 
be  torn  down.  The  disadvantaged  persons 
for  whom  it  was  designed  simply  refuse  to 
live  there. 

The  majority  of  tenants  in  a  Newark  proj- 
ect have  been  on  a  "rent  strike"  (refusing  to 
pay  rent)  for  three  years. 

The  Government  now  owns  102,000  living 
units  on  which  the  subeidieed  buyers  de- 
faulted— and  75.000  of  these  are  slngle- 
famUy  dwellings.  In  Detroit  alone  there  are 
12,000  abandoned  housing  units. 

More  than  half  of  the  housing  authorities 
In  the  United  States  are  operating  at  a  nega- 
tive cash  flow,  unable  to  meet  expenses. 

Prultt  Igoe  failed  partly  because  it  con- 
centrated the  poor  and  deprived  in  one  high- 
rise  project  In  which  they  had  no  pride,  said 
Crawford,  who  addressed  the  Hawaii  Associa- 
tion of  Realtors. 

For  example,  the  elevators  were  built  to 
stop  only  on  every  third  floor  "and  the  peo- 
ple didn't  want  to  live  that  way,"  he  said. 
Why  have  people  even  walked  away  from 
single-family  dwellings  in  which  they  had 
an  equity? 

For  one  thing,  many  didn't  understand 
what  ownership  meant,  thinking  their 
monthly  payments  were  actuaUy  rent,  said 
Crawford. 

Or  when  need  for  a  major  repair  arose, 
"rather  than  make  it,  some  would  move  on," 
he  said. 

Because  "the  old  ways  have  failed,"  the  Ad- 
ministration now  advocates  direct  cash  as- 
sistance to  needy  families,  Crawford  said. 
This  would  allow  each  family  to  rent  or  buy 
wherever  they  chose. 

Besides  being  simpler,  it  would  tend  to 
break  up  low-Income  pockets,  be  said. 

Also,  under  the  Administration's  Better 
Communities  Act  pending  In  Congress,  the 
Federal  Government  would  turn  over  funds 
to  local  governments  to  spend  on  housing- 
related  projects.  There  would  be  no  strings 
attached.  The  money  could  go  for  housing, 
sewers,  a  water  project  or  whatever  tbe  local 
need. 

Crawford  conceded  the  legislation  faces 
"some  tough  sledding"  in  Congress  and  the 
best  he  hopes  for,  realistically,  is  a  compro- 
mise. 
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Why  have  local  federally  assisted  housing 
projects  such  as  Kuhlo  Park  Terrace,  Kallhl 
Valley  Homes  and  Kauluwela  been  a  success 
where  so  many  on  the  Mainland  have  failed? 

Crawford  credited  "top  quality  manags- 
ment  and  tenant  cooperation,"  for  one  thing. 
IVx),  "there's  a  pride  there,"  he  said.  "Some- 
body cares — that's  the  difference." 


THE  55TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  LEGION 
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own  communities  with  a  better  imder- 
standing  of  American  values  add  up  to 
an  inspiring  record  of  service,  and  I  am 
honored  to  Join  the  members  of  the 
American  Legion  In  celebrating  the  55th 
anniversary  to  these  proud  traditions. 

I  commend  the  Legionnaires  of  Illi- 
nois and  our  Nation  for  their  dedication 
to  the  ideals  of  our  American  heritage, 
which  they  practice  as  a  way  of  life,  and 
extend  my  best  wishes  to  them  as  they 
go  forward  in  greater  service  to  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  for  us  all. 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  XLLmois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  14,  1974 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  March 
15,  marks  the  55th  aimiversary  of  the 
American  Legion.  It  was  on  that  date  in 
1919  that  delegates  from  the  First  Amer- 
ican Expeditionary  Force  founded  the 
American  Legion  in  Paris,  France. 

Later  that  year,  at  the  first  Legion 
convention  in  Minneapolis,  a  recommen- 
dation was  adopted  to  create  the  Na- 
tional Americsmism  Commission.  That 
recommendation  reads  as  follows : 

We  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Americanism  Commission  of  the 
American  Legion,  whose  duty  shall  be  the 
endeavor  to  realize  in  the  United  States  the 
basic  ideal  of  this  Legion  of  100  percent 
Americanism  through  the  planning,  estab- 
lishment and  conduct  of  a  continuous,  con- 
structive educational  system  designed  to: 

(1)  Combat  all  antl- American  tendencies, 
activities  and  propaganda; 

(2)  Work  for  the  education  of  immigrants, 
prospective  American  citizens  and  alien  resi- 
dents In  tbe  principles  of  Americanism; 

(3)  Inculcate  the  ideals  of  Americanism 
In  the  citizen  popvQatlon,  particularly  the 
basic  American  principle  that  the  Interests 
of  all  of  the  people  are  above  those  of  any 
special  interest  or  any  so-called  class  or  sec- 
tion of  the  people; 

(4)  Spread  throughout  the  people  of  the 
nation  the  information  as  to  the  real  nature 
and  principles  of  American  government; 

(5)  Foster  the  teachings  of  Americanism 
In  all  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  55  years  since  that 
recommendation  was  adopted,  succeed- 
ing generatl^is  of  Legionnaires  have 
faithfully  accepted  its  challenges  by  en- 
thusiastically participating  in  wide- 
ranging  community  service,  youth  devel- 
opment, educational  advancement,  and 
counter-subversive  activities.  Legion- 
naires have  accepted,  as  well,  the  chal- 
lenge of  guarding  and  improving  our 
American  heritage  which  has  brought  us 
greater  spiritual  and  material  wealth 
than  any  people  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

The  American  Legion,  through  its 
Americanism  Commission,  continues  to 
work  for  the  creation  of  improved  living 
for  all  Americans  by  recognizing  the  dig- 
nity and  worth  of  the  individual.  Ameri- 
canism activities  are  designed  to  em- 
brace many  phases  of  an  individual's  re- 
lationship to  his  community.  State,  and 
Nation  by  recognizing  all  of  the  inalien- 
able rights  of  man  and  the  human  qual- 
ities of  mind  and  heart. 

The  American  Legion's  efforts  to  aid 
students  in  advancing  their  education, 
to  aid  veterans  in  readjustment  to  civil- 
ian life,  and  to  aid  all  Americans  in  their 
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HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  14.  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  periodically, 
I  distribute  a  newsletter  to  my  constit- 
uents in  a  continuing  effort  to  keep  them 
informed  on  my  activities  as  their  repre- 
sentative in  Washington.  And  often,  I 
use  the  newsletter  bs  a  vehicle  to  obtain 
their  views  on  major  issues,  thus  allowing 
me  to  function  more  effectively  on  their 
behalf  on  Capitol  Hill.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  my  latest  news- 
letter: 

Wolff  Newsletter 

Dear  Friend  and  Constitttent:  There  Is 
widespread  contention  today  that  new  leg- 
islation is  what  Is  needed  to  solve  the  short- 
ages of  heating  fuel  and  gasoline  and  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  the  long  gas  lines  so 
familiar  to  the  metropolitan  area. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  American  con- 
sumer is  being  deliberately  used  as  a  hostage 
in  a  concerted  effort  by  the  oil  companies  to 
double  and  triple  their  prices  and  realize 
greater  corporate  profits,  and  what  is  really 
needed  to  check  the  "crisis"  is  strict  en- 
forcement of  existing  laws  already  enacted 
by  Congress. 

If  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Department  of 
tbe  Interior  and  Commerce  exercised  their 
obligation  and  authority  to  enforce  exist- 
ing legislation,  the  immediate  problems  of 
shortages  and  price  gouging  would  vanish. 

I  believe  that  the  consumer  has  been  forced 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  this  neglect  and  per- 
missiveness, condoned  by  the  Administra- 
tion, with  the  result  that  the  very  lifestyle 
of  Americans  has  been  altered  by  depriving 
them  of  their  mobility  and  their  ready  ac- 
cess to  a  free  and  open  market  place.  Addi- 
tionally, the  consumer  now  faces  widespread 
economic  turmoU  as  the  cost-of-living  index 
rises,  small  businessness  flounder  and  em- 
ployment opportunities  dwindle. 

The  oil  Interests  in  this  nation  have  been 
allowed  to  dictate  policy  and  exploit  the  con- 
sumer for  far  too  long  and  I  assure  you  that 
I  will  vigorously  continue  my  efforts  to  stop 
this  conduct.  It  is  time  this  government  con- 
trolled the  oil  companies  Instead  of  the  oil 
companies  controlling  the  government. 

To  substantiate  these  contentions,  I  re- 
cently requested  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, the  investigative  arm  of  Congress,  to 
under  an  in-depth  probe  of  domestic 
oil  production  and  Imports  and  exports  of 
petroleum  products.  The  report  clearly  In- 
dicates that  misleading  information  has  been 
foisted  on  the  American  consumer  and  that 
the  oil  companies  have  been  anything  but 
candid  in  their  appraisal  of  the  energy 
situation. 

For  example,  the  report  reveals  that  in 
1973,  the  period  of  critical  shortage  in  this 
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country,  the  oil  companies  were  permitted  to 
export  four  times  the  amount  of  fuel  oil 
than  in  any  other  previous  period  and  that 
during  this  same  time  span  domestic  produc- 
tion was  curtailed  by  100  million  barrels,  or 
five  times  the  amount  needed  to  heat  all 
Long  Island  homes  for  one  year.  These  are 
appalling  facts  and  evidence  that  the  con- 
sumer has  been  deceived. 

The  report  further  notes  that  Industry 
takes  up  approximately  70  percent  of  the 
nation's  energy  supplies  and  the  consumer 
only  30  percent.  Why  then  is  the  consumer 
the  only  one  being  hard  pressed  and  incon- 
venienced? 

I  firmly  believe  that  new  constraints  must 
be  applied.  While  at  first  I  agreed  that  the 
cosmetic  techniques  of  lowering  thermo- 
stats and  curtailing  home  electric  consump- 
tion would  ease  the  shortage,  I  now  feel 
this  "bandald"  treatment  is  only  a  cover-up 
and  not  a  cure  for  the  problem. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  must  break  up 
the  oU  conglomerates  and  their  vertical  op- 
erations that  control  the  flow  of  oil  through 
ownership  of  the  refineries,  plpellens,  tank- 
ers, distribution  depots  and  sales  stations — 
operations  that  are  forcing  the  independent 
dealer  and  small  businessman  to  close  shop. 
I  believe,  too,  that  the  automobile  Industry 
must  be  made  to  realize  its  responsibility  to 
develop  and  widely  market  trucks  and  small 
cars  fired  by  Innovative  fuel-conserving 
engines. 

Most  important,  as  the  long  range  step, 
we  must  erase  our  dependency  on  foreign 
oil  sources  which  account  for  only  15  To  of 
this  nation's  total  requirements,  and  as  the 
President  has  now  recognized,  accelerate  our 
efforts  to  pursue  new  concepts  for  new  en- 
ergy resources.  As  far  back  as  1965,  when  I 
first  entered  Congress.  I  predicted  the  United 
States  would  experience  the  current  shortage 
and  urged  the  development  of  alternate  en- 
ergy sources  through  the  utilization  of  solar 
energy,  shale  and  coal  conversion  methods. 
But,  as  I  have  recommended  for  many 
years,  w-e  must  start  by  evolving  a  National 
Energy  Policy — one  that  will  be  determined 
on  facts  obtained  from  government  sources, 
such  as  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  not 
on  figures  supplied  by  the  American  Petro- 
leum Institute  which  represents  the  Industry 
and  seeks  to  Justify  oil  depletion  allowances, 
windfall  profits  and  tax  loopholes  for  the 
major  oU  companies.  We  must  establish  a  new 
partnership  between  government  and  In- 
dustry— a  partnership  for  progress — that 
ultimately  will  benefit  the  American 
consumer. 

Sincerely, 

Lester  Wolff. 


Wolff  Tackles  Energy  Plight  .  .  . 
A  RECORD  for  Action 

1968,  requested  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
Justice  Department  to  investigate  increased 
costs  to  the  consumer  of  home  heating  oil 
and  "two-tier"  price  structure  that  adversely 
affects  the  Independent  dealer. 

1969  .  .  .  1969,  called  for  an  end  to  oil  im- 
port quotas  with  legislation  aimed  at  stabi- 
lizing prices  and  distribution  and  introduced 
measures  to  repeal  so-called  "Connolly  Hot 
Oil  Act"  that  permits  states  to  limit  pro- 
duction, a  practice  designed  to  hcdd  down 
domestic  supply  and  keep  prices  up.  (Ad- 
ministration recently  lifted  oU  Import 
quotas,  but  "hot  oil  act"  stUl  In  effect.) 

1969,  as  ongoing  effort  to  curtail  lucrative 
tax  advantages  being  enjoyed  by  oU  Indus- 
try, first  introduced  legislation  to  suspend 
oil  depletion  allowances  and  legislation  to 
prohibit  percentage  depletion  allowances  in 
the  Instance  of  wells,  mines  and  other  nat- 
\iral  deposits  located  In  foreign  countries. 

1971,  Introduced  legislation  to  combat  de- 
pletion of  domestic  oil  resources  by  calling 
for  greater  controls  over  exports.  Updated 
legislation,  (1973)  continues  effort  to  halt 
exports  of   not  only  crude  oil   but   heating 
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Xuel.  gasoline,  propane,  petrocbemidls  and 
coal  until  domestic  supply  U  adeq  late  to 
meet  at-home  needs  at  prices  consui  ler  can 
afford. 

1971,  propoeed  the  establishment  o 
eral  Office  of  Utility  Consumers  to  r 
consumer  before  federal  and  state 
on  matters  pertaining  to  utility  oj 
such  as  the  "fuel  adjustment"  incr 
manded   by   Con   Edison   and   Long|lsland 
Lighting    CkMnpany.    Further    rec< 
that  a  House  Ck>mmittee  be  formed 
tigate   all   aspects  of   avaUable  en 
sources  la  this  country. 

1973,  Introduced  Resolution  to 
clal  Bouae  Committee  to  investigate 
that  the  oil  industry  is  contributing 
ages  of  oil  and  dlstUlate  products.  De 
that   the  Federal   Trade  Commlsslotti  probe 
beating  oil  price   increases  and  alldfatlons 
major    oil    eompaniea    are     eonsp: 
"squeeze  out"  independent  dealer, 
hoc  Congressional  hearing  In  New  Yoi 
{Feb.  1974)  to  gain  greater  insight  i 
growing  plight  oi  the  Independent  d< 
to  gather  data  on   charges  that 
companies  are  not  cooperating  to 
tlon's    energy    needs    at    reasonable 
Urged  federal  energy  "cxar"  WUliam 
to  correct  apparent  fuel   oil   price 
ancles. 

1974,  continuing  to  press  for  roll 
oil  prices  to  a  level  that  will  combat 
rise  In  retail  costs  to  the  consumer 
tax  levy  on  windfall  profits  being  realised  by 
oil  companies  as  unconscionable  "reirards" 
in  time  of  high  costs  and  Inadequate  sii|>pnes. 

1974,  since  the  onset  of  gasoline  sliprtage 
and  recent  intolerable  long  lines  at 
tlons,  has  pressed  for  greater  allocat 
metropolitan  area  and  has  called  o 
(riBclals  to  exercise  their  obligation  to 
the  Governor  to  declare  Long  Island 
disaster  area  to  receive  a  greater  aU| 
under  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocatl'  1 

1974,  sponsor  of  legislation  to  eslabltsh 
National  Energy  Information  System  tflman- 
date  that  the  oil  Industry  provide  essential 
data  to  the  Federal  Energy  Office  and!  allow 
the  General  Acco\intlng  Office  to  audH  and 
question  data.  ] 

Related  actions  Include  proposed  Ifglsla- 
tlon  (1960)  to  allow  commuters  to  ^  educt 
from  tbelr  federal  income  tax  their  |  travel 
expense  to  and  from  work  by  mass  tj  knslt; 
legislation  (1973)  to  permit  tax  ded)  iction 
for  cost  of  installing  home  Insulation  ijs  fuel 
conservation  method;  co-sponsor  of  legisla- 
tion (1974)  to  provide  low  cost  loans  tqpmall 
businessmen  who  are  encountering  severe 
financial  hardship  as  the  result  of  the  wergy 
shortage. 


INFLATION 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTOI 

OP   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAT 

Thursday,  March  14,  1974 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Inder 
leave   to   extend    my    remarks    li|  the 
Recobd,  I  include  my  W8ishlngto|  re- 
port entitled  "Inflation": 
Inflation 


Not  since  I  have  been  in  the  Congres#have 
the  letters  and  comments  from  constitqientB 
reflected    a    deeper    frustration    or 
about  the  economy,  especially  the  ta^ 
dous  price  increases. 

The  soaring  cost  of  living  ranks  wit 
energy  shortage  as  the  major  cone 
constituents,  and  for  good  reason.  Tbeicon- 
sumer  price  Index  Jumped  8.8%  In  197|,  the 
lughest  Increase  since  1947,  and  the  itfiole- 
eale  price  index  increased  8.2%,  the  l^^t 
annual   Increase  since   1948.  In  these  (  BWly 
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months  of  1974  Inflation  Is  mounting  to  even 
higher  levels.  Consumer  purchasing  power 
has  not  kept  pace  with  an  Inflation  that 
has  hit  especially  hard  In  essential  commod- 
ities like  food,  clothing,  fuel,  housing  and 
transportation.  Moreover,  there  Is  no  In- 
dicaUon  that  the  rate  of  inflation  wUl 
moderate  soon.  Federal  Reserve  Chairman 
Arthur  Burns  told  the  Congress  flatly,  "In- 
flation cannot  be  halted  this  year." 

All  of  this  inflation  did  not  come  upon  us 
suddenly.  Bad  policy  and  bad  luck  caused 
much  of  It.  In  the  mid- 1960 's  we  failed  to 
tax  ourselves  enough  to  pay  for  "guns  and 
butter."  In  1970  and  again  in  1972  we  pumped 
up  the  economy  before  inflation  was  licked. 
In  recent  years  wage  and  price  controls  have 
caused  a  spurt  in  prices  in  anticipation  of  a 
freeze  and  again  after  lifting  the  freeze.  Two 
devaluations  of  the  dollar,  the  sale  of  agri- 
cultural surpluses  with  little  regard  for  the 
impact  on  food  prices,  reduced  food  produc- 
tion because  of  bad  weather,  and  a  simul- 
taneous boom  in  all  the  major  world  econ- 
omies, causing  a  world-wide  demand  and 
sliortages  of  raw  materials,  all  converged  to 
wake  prices  go  even  higher. 

Since  the  American  economy  is  heavily  de- 
pendent upon  foreign  sources  for  several  im- 
portant raw  materials,  some  parts  of  the  in- 
flation problem  are  largely  beyond  our  con- 
trol (e.g.  the  price  of  oil). 

Ckjvemment  antl-lnflatlon  policy  sho\ild 
focus  on  several  areas.  Production  is  the  best 
weapon  against  Inflation.  Since  the  nation 
suffers  from  a  lack  of  adequate  productive 
capacity  to  meet  demand,  quick  solutions 
to  shortages  cannot  be  expected,  but  the 
basic  approach  must  be  to  expand  supplies 
of  food,  fuel  and  many  other  materials  in 
short  supply. 

Stnictural  changes  must  take  place  In 
many  areas  in  the  economy.  Including  an 
Increase  in  the  supply  of  trained  people  In 
inflationary  areas  (like  health  care),  the  re- 
moval of  barriers  of  discrimination  to  in- 
crease the  supply  of  trained  people,  and  the 
encouragement  of  labor  mobility  so  that 
workers  can  go  where  the  Jobs  are.  An  open, 
competitive  market  will  encourage  domestic 
manufacturers  to  become  more  efficient.  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  their  goods,  and  hold 
prices  stable.  Competition  must  be  strength- 
ened by  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  antl- 
trvuit  laws,  by  re-examlnatlon  of  laws  which 
encourage  unfair  trade  practices  and  price 
discrimination,  and  by  reduction  of  govern- 
ment support  of  inefficient  Industries.  Con- 
sumers must  be  given  better  information  so 
that  they  may  make  prudent  purchases  and 
exercise  thrift. 

Even  though  controls  have  not  been  very 
successful,  controls  of  narrow  scope  should 
be  retained,  allowing  the  President  the  au- 
thority for  controls  over  wages  and  prices  in 
areas  where  competition  is  absent.  American 
business  and  labor  must  be  encouraged  to 
keep  their  total  increases  In  wages  and  prof- 
Its  in  step  with  producUvity. 

No  anti-inflationary  policy  can  succeed 
without  the  appropriate  mix  of  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy,  the  two  most  important 
tools  we  have  to  control  the  demand  for 
goods  and  services  in  the  economy.  With  the 
country  now  facing  the  twin  dangers  of  Infla- 
tion and  recession,  the  great  debate  is 
whether  to  stimulate  demand  to  ward  off  re- 
cession or  restrain  it  to  battle  inflation.  The 
right  approach  at  the  moment  is  neither 
"busting  the  budget"  nor  tight  restraint, 
but  flexibility  and  moderation,  with  a  tem- 
pered, not  restrictive,  monetary  policy,  and 
selective  fiscal  stimulus  in  those  areas  of 
the  economy  where  capacity  U  tight. 

Economic  policy  must  be  given  a  higher 
priority  by  the  government.  The  goal  Is  a 
balanced  economy  with  reasonable  price  sta- 
bility, moderate  economic  growth  and  full 
employment.  The  art  of  economic  policy  is 
not  to  achieve  any  one  of  these  targets,  but 
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to  achieve  all  of  them  simultaneously.  The 
major  obstacle  to  such  an  achievement  is  not 
a  lack  of  knowledge,  or  even  a  lack  of  tools 
but  a  lack  of  poUtlcal  wlU  and  leadership  to 
t«k«  the  right  acttan  at  the  right  time. 

Finally,  an  of  us  must  bear  in  mind  that 
despite  the  turmcU  In  the  American  econ- 
omy as  It  confroDts  severe  challenges  from 
Inflation,  unemployment  and  shortages,  it 
has  plenty  of  muscle,  having  doubled  itself 
in  the  last  10  years,  and  the  ingredients  are 
in  place  lor  a  new  economic  boom,  provided 
our  economic  leadership  has  the  wit  and  the 
wUl  to  blend  skillfully  the  various  compo- 
nents of  policy. 


FAILURE  OF  YEAR-ROUND   DAY- 
LIGHT SAVING  TIME 


HON.  DAN  DANIEL 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14.  1974 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
become  obvious  that  this  past  winter's 
experiment  in  year-round  daylight  sav- 
ing time  was  a  monumental  failure. 
Mothers  of  small  children  have  advised 
me  they  must  drive  their  children  to  the 
bus  lines  and  wait  with  them  in  the  dark, 
thereby  using  gasoline  in  addition  to 
early-morning  electricity.  People  who 
must  be  at  work  by  8  o'clock  are  equally 
unhappy  with  the  time  change,  and  for 
basically  the  same  reason — dark  is  dark, 
whether  it  is  a.m.  or  p.m.  darkness. 

The  Danville,  Va.,  Bee,  a  newspaper  in 
the  district  I  am  honored  to  represent, 
carried  an  excellent  editorial  on  this 
subject,  and  describes  a  measure  intro- 
duced by  Senator  William  L.  Scott,  also 
of  Virginia,  which  has  considerable 
merit.  I  commend  the  reading  of  this 
editorial  to  my  colleagues,  and  expedi- 
tious adoption  of  the  Senator's  proposal: 
(From  the  Danville  (Va.)  Bee,  Mar.  11,  1974) 
Scott  and  Daylight  Saving  Time 

When  it  was  first  suggested  and  from  time 
to  time  ever  since,  we  have  argued  against 
mid-winter  Daylight  Saving  Time. 

We  liave  argued  that,  under  mld-wlnter 
DST,  workers  were  having  •ta^krlse  and  turn 
up  the  heat  at  the  coldest  part  of  the  34- 
hour  span  and  turn  on  more  bouselighta 
than  they  would  have  to  at  dawn.  We  have 
argued  about  the  dangers  of  pre-dawn  traffic 
and  children  going  to  the  school  In  the  dark- 
ness. We  have  argued. 

And  we  felt  all  alone.  We  wondered  If  we 
were  not  only  wrong  again,  but  aU  that 
wrong. 

When  we  were  ready  to  toes  in  the  towel, 
other  voices  were  heard,  other  copy  was  be- 
ing written — in  a  similar  vein. 

For  Just  one  example,  columnist  Jim  Fain 
of  American  Syndicate  Inc.  wrote  a  lengthy 
essay  which  included  this  gem;  "The  theory 
that  year-roimd  Daylight  Saving  Time  some- 
how could  help  solve  the  shortage  of  fossil 
fuels  has  to  be  the  silliest  notion  propound- 
ed In  this  country  since  the  Shakers  decided 
to  segregate  men  and  women  and  thus  elimi- 
nate sex." 

While  detaiUiig  his  reasons  for  opposing 
midwinter  DST,  he  pointed  out:  "The  truth 
is  that  when  you  put  an  hour  ot  daylight  on 
one  end  of  the  day,  you  take  it  off  the  other. 
The  sun  doesn't  stand  stllL 

Although  the  hours  of  daylight  now  are 
becoming  longer  and  the  worst  period  of 
mld-wl!iter  DST  has  passed,  opposition  still 
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U  spreading  as  more  and  more  petite  look 
back  and  reconsider. 

In  Washington,  at  the  end  of  last  week, 
the  Associated  Press  quoted  federal  energy 
officials  as  saying  they  think  DST  Is  help- 
ing to  save  some  fuel,  but  the  final  verdict 
Isliot  Ui.  We  didn't  expect  Energy  Czar  WU- 
liam Simon  and  his  horde  of  aides  to  admit 
that  somebody  gocrfed.  Oh  no! 

Regardless  of  what  these  "experU"  finally 
claim,  VirginU  Senator  William  Scott  already 
jias  gone  to  work  on  a  compromise  which 
makes  good,  common  sense.  Senator  Scott's 
monthly  newsletter  for  March  includes  this: 

■Some  months  ago  the  Congress  passed 
an  emergejicy  measure  to  provide  for  day- 
light savii^s  time  on  a  year-round  basis. 
It  was  thought  that  year-round  daylight 
savings  time  would  save  energy  and  would 
be  a  reasonable  method  of  cutting  back  on 
electricity. 

"While  preUminary  reports  indicate  that 
some  degree  of  success  has  been  achieved 
many  people  report  inconveniences  and,  in 
certain  cases,  tragic  consequences.  The 
problems  caused  by  school  children  waiting 
for  buses  in  the  predawn  hours  concern 
many  parents  across  Virginia.  Workmen  are 
also  going  to  their  jobs  before  daylight  and 
this  oSsets  energy  saved  in  the  evenings. 

"To  lessen  adverse  conditions  created  by 
the  time  change,  I  have  sponsored  legisla- 
tion which  would  amend  the  Uniform  Time 
Act  to  provide  that  daylight  savings  time 
will  begin  on  the  last  Sunday  in  February 
of  each  year.  Adoption  of  this  proposal  would 
allow  the  country  to  observe  eight  months 
of  daylight  saviixgs  time  during  which  sun- 
rise does  not  occur  until  8:00  ajn.  In  the 
morning  or  later  In  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. This  appears  to  be  a  reasonable  com- 
promise to  the  problem  and  should  warrant 
serious  consideration." 

Senator  Scott's  proposal  definitely  does  de- 
serve consideration.  He  deserves  and  needs 
public  support  to  get  action  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Pass  him  the  ammunition  so  he  can  make 
his  colleagues  see  the  light   (so  to  q>eak). 


EVALUATION  OF  ESEA 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14,  1974 

Mr.  LAI>n3GREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
opposed  to  HJl.  69  for  reasons  made  clear 
In  the  minority  views  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Huber)  and 
myself  filed  with  the  committee  report. 

Briefly,  the  Elementary  and  Sectmd- 
ary  Education  Act  (ESEA)  has  brought 
the  Federal  Government's  heavy-handed 
control  into  the  classrooms  of  our  pub- 
lic schools,  usurped  parental  rights  and 
responsibilities,  promoted  outrageous 
practices  in  our  scho(^  such  as  sensitiv- 
ity training  and  behavior  modification, 
and  created  a  massive  bureaucracy  that 
operates  outside  public  view  and  contr(d. 

Any  of  these  is  sufiOcient  reason  to 
phase  out  ESEA,  as  I  have  proposed  in 
H.R.  10639,  the  "Freer  Schools  Act." 

In  addition,  however,  is  the  massive 
and  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  total 
failure  of  ESEA  to  accomplish  its  alleged 
goal  of  improving  education.  In  fact, 
there  is  much  evidence  that  the  sup- 
posedly "educationally  disadvantaged" 
really  are  disadvantaged  after  their 
treatment  by  the  Government's  educa- 
tion planners. 
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Following  Is  an  outline  of  six  major 
evaluations  of  the  effectiveness  of  ESEA: 

KVALOATION  OF  B8KA 

I.  American  Institutes  for  Research  (AIR) 
report,  March.  1973. 

A.  It  is  the  most  thorough  and  complete 
evaluation  of  Title  I  programs  to  date. 

B.  It  summarizes  Information  from  several 
sources: 

1.  Educational  Resources  Information  Cen- 
ter (ERIC). 

2.  Research  and  Development  Centers, 
funded  by  the  Federal  Government. 

3.  Regional  Education  Laboratories,  funded 
by  tlie  Federal  Government. 

4.  The  AIR  Library. 

5.  The  Library  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Planning  and  Evaluation  in  HEW. 

6.  The  Library  ot  the  Division  of  Com- 
pensatory Education  of  the  VS.  Office  of 
Education. 

7.  Interviews  with  persons  Involved:  ESEA 
teachers  and  Administrators. 

8.  91  state  annual  evaluation  reports  tor 
fiscal  years  1969  and  1970. 

9.  The  report  has  a  bibliography  of  273 
entries. 

C.  Conclusions: 

1.  Needs  of  BducatlonaUy  Disadvantaged 
Children: 

a.  "The  emphasis  of  (ESEA]  "HUe  I  pro- 
gram should  be  on  provision  of  compensa- 
tory reading,  language  arts,  and  mathematics 
procrams — those  areas  where  the  children 
have  the  most  critical  needs. " 

b.  "The  major  academic  problem  In  Title  I 
schools  is  reading  retardation.  On  the  basis 
of  teacher  estimates  of  their  pupU's  'critical 
needs',  43%  of  the  chUdren  In  Title  I  ele- 
mentaxy  schools  were  Judged  to  have  a  criti- 
cal need  for  remedial  reading  Instruction, 
37%  needed  remedial  instruction  in  lan- 
gttage,  and  another  37%  required  remedial 
mathematics." 

2.  ESEA  is  misdirected: 

a.  "The  Washington  Research  Project 
(1969)  provided  evidence  that  many  school 
system  have  used  Title  I  funds  in  only  a 
limited  w&y  for  academic  programs;  rather, 
they  have  purchased  excessive  equipment; 
added  to  their  administrative  staff,  provided 
health,  food,  cultural  or  recreational  services 
that  were  not  needed,  were  unrelated  to  meet- 
ing the  educational  needs  of  children,  or 
should  have  been  provided  by  other  Federal 
or  private  programs." 

b.  "The  majority  of  children  judged  to  have 
academic  needs  did  not  participate  in  any 
compensatory  academic  program,  while  more 
than  5  times  as  many  children  participated 
m  food  programs  as  were  Judged  by  their 
teachers  to  need  them  .  ,  .  Apparently  there 
has  been  an  over-allocation  of  supportive 
services  and  an  under-allocatlon  of  academic 
services  In  Title  I  pixjgrams  since  program 
inception." 

3.  ESEA  Title  I  is  Ineffective. 

a.  Standardized  achievement  test  data  on 
children  in  Title  I  elementary  schools  (FY 
'68-'69)  showed  that  "Participants  gained 
less  during  the  period  of  instr\ictlon  than 
non-participants  and  consequently  fell 
further  Isehlnd  their  non-participating  peers 
and  national  norms." 

b.  "Five  of  the  six  (State  Tttle  I  Annual 
Evaluation  Reports  FY  'OB  and  '70)  that  pre- 
sented empirical  evidence  to  support  their 
conclusion  found  no  positive  relationship  be- 
tween Title  I  project  expenditures  and  cogni- 
tive benefits." 

c.  "No  significant  evidence  was  reported  be- 
tween the  two  groups  of  students  (those 
participating  In  ESEA  programs,  and  those 
not  participating]  in  Improvement  In  cre- 
ativity or  In  awareness  of  current  events." 

d.  "Neither  participants  nor  non-partici- 
pants appeared  to  improve  significantly  in 
reading  achievement  during  the  academic 
year   (1968-1969).  and  no  relationship  was 
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found  between  hours  of  participation  and 
gain." 

e.  "In  short,  there  is  no  evidence,  nation- 
aUy,  that  compensatory  reading  programs, 
whether  Title  I  supported  or  not.  provide  any 
benefits  for  participating  children  In  Title  I 
schools."  .. 

II  Education  of  the  Disadvantaged:  An 
Evaluation  Report  <m  Title  I  BSKA— Fiscal 
Year  1968,"  HEW,  Office  of  Education. 

A.  "For  participating  and  non-partlctpatlng 
pupils,  the  rate  of  progress  in  reading  skills 
kept  pace  with  their  historical  rate  of 
progress." 

B.  "Compensatory  reading  programs  did 
not  seem  to  overcome  the  reading  deficiencies 
that  stem  from  poverty." 

C.  "Pupils  taking  part  in  compensatory 
reading  programs  were  not  progressing  fAst 
enough  to  allow  them  to  catch  up  to  non- 
participating  pupils." 

D.  "There  was  no  consistent  relationship 
between  the  total  hours  per  year  that  a  pupil 
spent  in  compensatory  reading  activities  and 
his  reading  achievement  gains." 

III.  Inequality:  "Studies  in  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education,"  edited  by  Joseph 
Froomkiri  and  Dennis  J.  Dugan.  HEW,  Office 
of  Education. 

A.  More  restricted  in  scope  tlian  the  AIR 
Report. 

1.  Covers  4.852  pupils  involved  In  ESEA 
Title  I  in  school  year  1967-1966. 

2.  Covers  156,000  Title  I  participants  In 
FY  '67,  l.e..  2%  of  Title  I  particlpanta. 

B.  Basis  of  Conclusion: 

1.  Conclusions  were  based  on  student 
scores  before  and  after  participation  in  Title 
I  programs.  The  following  objective  achieve- 
ment tests  were  utilized:  Metropolitan 
Achievement  Test  (MAT) ,  Iowa  Test  of  Basic 
Skills  (ITBS),  California  Achievement  Test 
(CAT),  Stanford  Achievement  Test  (SAT). 
Nelson  Reading  Test  (NRT) ,  Gates  Reading 
l^st.  and  Science  Research  Associates 
Achievement  Test. 

2.  "This  sample  of  observations  is  not  a 
representative  sample  of  Title  I  projects.  It 
is,  most  likely,  representative  of  projects  In 
which  there  was  a  higher  than  average  In- 
vestment In  resources.  Therefore,  more  sig- 
nificant achievement  gains  should  be  found 
here  than  in  a  more  representative  sample  of 
Title  I  projects." 

C.  Conclusion: 

"An  analysis  of  the  reading  achievement 
scores  of  155.000  participants  in  189  Title  I 
projects  (reported  by  8  states  and  33  cities] 
during  the  school  year  ending  1967  indicates 
that  a  chUd  who  participated  in  a  Title  I 
project  had  only  a  19%  chance  of  a  signifi- 
cant achievement  gain,  a  13%  chance  of 
significant  achievement  loss,  and  a  66% 
chance  of  no  change  at  all." 

IV.  "Inequality."  by  Christopher  Jencks 
1972. 

A.  This  book  was  written  by  Jencks  and  7 
other  members  of  the  Center  for  Educa- 
tional Policy  Research  over  a  period  of  three 
years  (1969-1972).  It  It  not  restricted  to 
ESEA  programs. 

B.  Conclusions: 

1.  "Students  in  Title  I  programs  do  worse 
than  comparison  groups  as  often  as  they  do 
better." 

2.  "If,  for  example,  principals  or  parents 
had  control  over  their  school  budget  and 
could  spend  their  money  on  whatever  they 
thought  their  school  needed  most,  extra 
resources  might  affect  test  scores  more  than 
they  do  now." 

3.  "We  can  see  no  evidence  that  either 
school  administrators  or  educational  experts 
know  how  to  ralse^  (achievement)  test  scores, 
even  when  they  have  vast  resources  at  their 
disposal." 

V.  "An  Overview  of  Issues  in  Compensatory 
Education  Especially  As  They  Relate  to  Leg- 
islative Proposals  in  the  Spring  of  1973.  Stan- 
fonl  RMearch  Institute,  February  12.  1973. 
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A.  "Every  objective  acblevement  I  :o«l  [of 
Federal  ESEA  CompetuatMy  Educat^n  Pro- 
grams] has  faUed  to  b«  mot,  and  we|)an  pre- 
dict that  this  would  cootlnue  to  be  t^e  case." 
(p.  21)  2 

B.  "Moreover,  evidence  from  exlsttng  pro- 
grams suggests  that  even  those  studwts  who 
benefit  from  early  compensatory  education 
do  not  retain  those  benefits  when  tliy  enter 
the  normal  program."  | 

C.  "Little  If  any  empirical  evlden 
to  show  that  such  expenditures  |T1 
penditures  for  supportive  services 
health  checkups,  clothing,  food,  etc. 
significant  value  at  the  level  of  de 
existing     among     those     In     com 
schools." 

D.  Furthermore,  targeting   [of  ES. 
grams)   within  the  school  creates  a] 
group  of  children  who  are  "dumb 
this   school"   and   fosters   a  negatl 
Image  which  often  undermines  oth 
tlve  aspects  of  the  program. 

VI.  "The  Efficiency  of  Educatlo.,p„  „„ 
penditures  for  Compensatory  Educatlin — An 
Integpretation  of  Current  Evidence,"  I  j  Edu- 
cational Policy  Research  Center,  S  tnford 
Research  Institute,  May,  1972. 

A.  "There  is  no  persuasive  evidenci  of  ef- 
fectiveness for  the  average  ESEA  itle  I 
project." 

B.  "Nearly  all  empirical  analysis  of  mrvey 
data  on  educational  inputs  and  outpu  s  such 
as  Project  Talent,  the  Equal  Educatiol  %l  Op- 
portunity Survey,  and  national  ESEaI  Title  I 
evaluations  show  little  or  no  relations]  ip  be- 
tween variations  in  educational  expen  Itures 
and  educational  outputs." 

Given  the  history  of  and  the  nat  tre  of 
government  bureaucratic  program4  it  is 
certainly  no  surprise  that  ESEIA  is  ^  total 
failure.  But  what  is  truly  incrediblels  the 
complete  evasion  of  this  evidence  V^  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  labor. 
During  more  than  a  year  of  hearings  and 
markup  on  H.R.  69.  no  concern  wp  ex- 
pressed for  education.  There  waslgreat 
concern  over  who  was  getting  the^oney 
under  which  new,  complex  formuMi.  In- 
terminable rhetoric  poured  forth|iix>ut 
"equalizing  educational  opportui^ties." 
But  with  respect  to  the  $15  billio^  that 
was  wasted,  nothing  was  said.  In 
to  the  students  who  are  worse  o 
ESELA,  no  mention  was  made. 

Thus  It  is  clear  that  the  real  c 
of  the  proponents  of  H.R.  69  has  n 
to  do  with  improving  education. 
1961  to  1972  enrollments  in  publl 
mentary    and    secondary    schools 
from  36.3  million  to  45.9  million, 
crease  of  26  percent.  During  the 
period,  however,  public  school  spe 
rose  from  $17  billion  to  $48.6  billi 
increase  of  186  percent.  And  ye 
Educational  Testing  Service  recen 
ported   that   the   mean   scores   o: 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test,  taken  ai 
by  high  school  seniors,  have  decl 
every  year  for  the  last  10  years 

It  could  not  be  more  obvious  ithat 
merely  spending  more  and  more  nnney 
does  not  improve  education 

The  framers  of  H.R.  69  are  awan 
parently,  that  sooner  or  later  the 
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has  expended  over  $15  billion.  Do  the 
members  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  not  yet  know  the  purposes  of 
ESEA? 

As  for  the  effectiveness  of  compensa- 
tory education  programs,  what  more  evi- 
dence do  we  need?  The  evaluations  out- 
lined above  are  just  some  of  the  numer- 
ous studies  already  done  on  such  pro- 
grams. 

Unwilling  to  admit  the  failure  of 
ESEA,  its  proponents  ignore  the  evidence 
and  call  for  yet  another  study  of  its  ef- 
fectiveness. Unwilling  to  face  the  evi- 
dence that  the  purposes  for  which  ESEA 
was  created  have  not  been  approached 
let  alone  been  met,  they  call  for  a  study 
of  its  purposes. 

To  add  Insult  to  injury,  H.R.  69  au- 
thorizes that  this  study  be  carried  out 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Education— 
NIE.  Created  less  than  2  years  ago  to 
"provide  leadership  in  the  conduct  suid 
support  of  scientific  inquiry  into  the  edu- 
cational process,"  NIE  is  now  being  given 
additional  authority  to  study  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Federal  Government's 
own  education  programs.  Apparently  the 
studies  conducted  by  the  American  In- 
stitutes for  Research,  the  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute,  and  even  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  are  not  good  enough — after 
all,  they  do  not  come  up  with  the  "cor- 
rect" results. 

So  now  we  are  to  have  NIE  conduct  a 
study.  Having  one  Government  agency 
study  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs 
of  another  Government  agency  Is  like 
having  a  student  grade  his  own  exams 
or  having  the  milk  industry  study  the 
value  of  price  supports. 

And  what  if  the  NIE  study  does  not 
provide  satisfactory  answers?  Will  they 
have  to  do  It  over  imtll  they  get  it  right? 
In  the  meantime,  while  NIE  Is  "study- 
ing" the  matter,  H.R.  69  will  be  extend- 
ing and  expandmg  this  intolerable  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  put  a  stop  to 
ESEA  now  before  the  involvement  of  the 
Federal  Government  into  education  is  so 
deep  that  it  cannot  be  stopped — even  If 
its  failure  Is  admitted. 
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PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO 
H.R.   69 


have  to  produce  something  to  ^how 
ESEA  is  successful.  Thus  we  havi  on 
page  54  of  H.R.  69,  as  reported,  se  tlon 
112: 

study  of  piirpoees  and  effectiveness  of  lom- 
pensatory  educational  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  it  Is  iidl- 
crouB  to  be  calling  for  a  study  of  the  nir- 
pose  of  an  act  that  is  9  years  old  and 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  14,  1974 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  pursuant  to  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  I  am  providing  for  insertion 
In  the  Congressional  Record  an  amend- 
ment to  title  I  of  H.R.  69 : 
AMKNPimrr     to     H.B.     69,     as     Rxpomtkd, 

OfPEiKo     BY     Mb.     Thompson     or     New 

Jbxsxt 

Beginning  with  line  1  on  page  49.  strike  out 
everything  down  through  line  7  on  page  60, 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"PAkTICIPATION      OF      CHUJHUCN      BNIOLUCD      IN 
FBrVATK     SCHOOLS 

"SBC.  132.  (a)  To  the  extent  consistent  with 
the  number  and  ctmcentratlon  of  children 


In  the  school  district  of  a  local  educational 
agency  who  are  enrolled  In  private  nonprrtlt 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  such 
agency,  after  consultation  with  the  i4>pro- 
prlate  private  school  officials,  shall  provide 
tar  the  benefit  of  such  children  in  such 
schools  secular,  neutral,  and  nonideological 
services,  materials,  and  equipment.  Including 
the  repair,  minor  remodeling,  or  construction 
of  public  school  facilities  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  their  provision  (consistent  with  sub- 
section  (b)  of  this  section),  or.  If  such  serv- 
ices, materials,  and  equipment  are  not  feasi- 
ble or  necessary  in  one  or  more  such  private 
schools  as  determined  by  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  after  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  private  school  officials,  shall  pro- 
vide  such  other  arrangements  as  will  assure 
equitable  participation  of  such  children  in 
the  purposes  and  benefits  of  this  title. 

"(b)(1)  The  control  of  funds  provided 
under  this  title  and  title  to  materials,  equip, 
ment,  and  property  repaired,  remodeled,  or 
constructed  therewith  shall  be  In  a  public 
agency  for  the  uses  and  purposes  provided 
in  this  title,  and  a  public  agency  shall  ad- 
minister such  funds  and  property. 

"(2)  The  provision  of  services  pursuant  to 
this  section  shaU  be  provided  by  employees 
of  a  public  agency  or  through  contract  by 
such  public  agency  with  a  person,  an  associa- 
tion, agency,  or  corporation  who  or  which  in 
the  provision  of  such  services  is  Independent 
of  such  private  school  and  of  any  religious 
organization,  and  such  employment  or  con- 
tract shall  be  under  the  control  and  super- 
vision of  such  public  agency,  and  the  funds 
provided  under  this  title  shall  not  be  com- 
mingled with  State  or  local  funds. 

"(c)  If  a  State  is  prohibited  by  law  from 
providing  for  the  participation  In  programs 
of  children  enrolled  in  private  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  as  required  by  thU 
section,  the  Conunlssioner  may  waive  such 
requirement  and  shall  arrange  for  the  pro- 
vision of  services  to  such  children  through 
arrangements  which  shall  be  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  this  section. 

"(d)  If  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
a  State  or  a  local  educational  agency  has 
substantlaUy  failed  to  provide  for  the  par- 
ticipation on  an  equitable  basis  of  children 
enrolled  In  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  as  required  by  this  section,  he  shall 
waive  the  requirement  of  section  131(a)(2) 
and  arrange  for  the  provision  of  services  to 
such  children  through  arrangements  which 
shall  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  this 
section.  — 

"(e)  When  the  Commissioner  arranges  for 
services  pursuant  to  this  section,  he  shall, 
after  consultation  with  the  appropriate  pub- 
lic and  private  school  officials,  pay  the  cost 
of  such  services  from  the  appropriate  alloca- 
tion under  this  title. 

"(f)  The  Commission  shall  take  no  acUon 
under  subsections  (c),  (d),  or  (e)  until  the 
State  and  local  educational  agencies  af- 
fected have  been  given  60  days  notice  and 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  on  the  record." 
(b)  Section  147  of  Title  I  of  the  Act  U 
amended  (l)  by  striking  out  "such  State 
may"  in  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "or  if  any  State  or 
local  educational  agency  Is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Commissioner's  final  action  under  sec- 
tion 132(c),  (d),  or  (e),  such  State  or  local 
educational  agency  may",  and  (2)  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(d)  Diiring  the  pendency  of  any  civil  ac- 
tion for  review  of  the  Commissioner's  action 
under  subsection  (c),  (d),  or  (e)  of  section 
132,  the  Commissioner  shall  continue  to 
make  payments  to  the  State  or  local  educa- 
tional agency  involved  (1)  until  such  time 
as  the  final  review  to  which  such  agency  Is 
entitled  has  been  exhausted  and  (2)  In  the 
anaounts  to  which  such  agency  would  be  en- 
titled If  such  action  had  not  arisen  In  the 
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first  Instance.  To  the  extent  the  final  order 
of  the  court  In  such  civil  action  requires 
that  a  portion  of  the  Federal  funds  allocated 
to  such  agency  be  withheld,  such  withhold- 
ing shall  only  apply  proepectlvely." 


JOHN  MacGUIRE— TOP  STUDENT 
SCIENTIST 


HON.  JOHN  T.  McCOLUSTER 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thtirsdav,  MarcJi  14,  1974 

Mr.  McCOLUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  my  constituents,  John  C.  MacGuire,  a 
student  at  Mount  Michael  Benedictine 
High  School  in  Elkhom,  Nebr.,  is  in 
Washington  this  week  as  a  participant  in 
ttje  "Westinghouse  Science  Talent 
Search."  I  want  to  salute  this  talented 
young  man  for  the  dedication  and  hard 
work  that  brought  him  here.  I  think  It  is 
particularly  interesting  that  he  is  1  of 
only  12  graduating  seniors  at  Motmt  Mi- 
chael. It  is  notable  that  the  school  had 
three  members  of  that  class  as  partici- 
pants in  the  science  talent  search.  All 
were  named  to  the  honors  group,  and 
John  was  najned  a  winner. 

The  following  newspaper  article  print- 
ed in  the  February  21  ediUon  of  the 
"Douglas  County  Gazette,"  of  Waterloo, 
Nebr.,  provides  an  excellent  description 
of  John  and  his  science  project. 

MAcGinaE — Top  Student  Scienttst 

John  C.  MacGuire.  a  student  at  Elkhorn's 
l<ount  Michael  Benedictine  High  School,  has 
received  word  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  sci- 
entifically talented  high  school  seniors  in  the 
nation. 

MacGuire,  17,  placed  In  the  top  40  of  the 
more  than  1,100  entrants  in  the  S3rd  Annual 
Science  Talent  Search  conducted  by  Science 
Semee,  an  independent  nonprofit  organlea- 
tton  based  In  Washington,  DC. 

UacGulre  and  the  other  39  winners  have 
now  been  Invited  to  attend  the  Science  Tal- 
ent Institute  In  Washington,  D.C.,  for  a  five- 
day,  expense-paid  session,  March  13-18.  At 
the  Institute,  the  Westinghouse  Science 
Scholarships  and  Awards,  totaling  $67,500, 
will  be  awarded  to  those  with  the  best  proj- 
ects. 

MacGuire's  project,  an  engineering  prec- 
edent, is  titled,  "Slats  as  High  Lift  Devices". 
tt  adds  a  slat  to  the  leading  edge  of  an  air- 
craft wing  which  Increases  the  amount  of 
Uft  afforded  by  the  wing,  while  at  the  same 
time  reduces  the  drag.  John  tested  this  slat, 
which  he  developed,  In  a  wind  tunnel  which 
he  also  constructed  himself. 

"This  seems  to  be  a  new  kind  of  slat," 
MacGuiie  said.  "At  least  I  haven t  run  across 
any  tests  of  It  yet.  I  may  try  for  a  patent  on 
It  if  I  can  stir  up  an  interest  In  It.  I've  been 
working  on  the  project  since  I  was  In  the 
eighth  grade." 

Father  Henry  Masterson.  head  of  the  Sci- 
ence Department  at  Mt.  Michael,  urged  John 
as  well  as  feUow  students  David  Hampton 
and  Jack  McCarthy  to  enter  the  Search  com- 
petition. All  three  placed  in  the  top  300. 

While  in  Washington,  MacGuire  will  spend 
five  days  being  interviewed  by  the  Judges. 
The  top  winner  In  the  Search  will  receive  a 
•10,000,  four-year  college  scholarship.  The 
next  two  winners  will  receive  an  $8,000  schol- 
arship, and  the  next  four  will  receive  a  $4,000 
award.  Each  remaining  entrant  receives  a 
$250  award. 
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MacOnlie  will  be  graduated  from  Mt. 
Michael  this  year  and  hopes  to  continue  his 
study  of  aerodynamics  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity In  New  Jersey.  He  has  also  applied  to 
MIT  and  Stanford  University,  but  he  ranks 
Princeton  as  his  first  choice. 

Last  sununer,  John  worked  with  the  VS. 
Army  at  the  NASA/ Ames  Research  Center  at 
Moffet  Field,  near  San  Jose,  Calif.  This  op- 
portunity came  from  John's  winning  the 
"Operation  Cherry  Bloesom"  competition  at 
the  International  Science  and  Engineering 
Fair  in  San  Diego  last  May. 

The  winners  of  thU  fair,  held  annually  in 
the  United  States,  are  also  presented  with  a 
trip  to  Japan  to  attend  the  All-Japan  Stu- 
dent Science  Awards.  MacGuire  and  June 
Ann  Vayo,  an  18-year-old  Harvard  University 
freshmen,  recently  returned  from  this  trip 
where  they  met  Japan's  Imperial  Highnesses, 
Prince  and  Princess  Hitachi. 

"It  was  really  an  honor  to  meet  the  Prince 
and  Princess,"  said  John.  "Nothing  liice  this 
has  ever  happened  to  me." 

Before  returning  to  the  U.S.,  MacGuire  and 
Vayo  visited  historical  and  cultural  land- 
marks in  ancient  Kyoto,  and  called  on  the 
Mayor  of  Saeamlhara  City,  lifasaru  Kawzu. 
The  mayor  presented  them  with  Japanese 
"happl-coata". 

John  Is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  &Iac- 
Guire,  Casper,  Wyo. 


DREAMS  ABOUT  ISRAEL 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  14,  1974 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  article  relating  a  very  special 
dream  on  the  IsraeU  situation  by  Rabbi 
M.  Levy  of  the  Tri-City  Jewish  Center 
to  Rock  Island,  111.,  was  recently  brought 
to  my  attention.  I  know  that  it  will  be 
of  interest  to  my  colleagues  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  your  attention : 

Dreams  About  Israel 
(By  Rabbi  M.  Levy) 

The  Other  night  I  had  a  dream  about 
Israel.  It  is.  of  course,  very  understandable 
m  light  of  the  recent  and  even  now  continu- 
ing problems  faced  by  the  State  of  Israel. 
No  doubt  many  of  you  had  dreams  in  which 
Israel   Is   featured   with   great   prominence. 

However,  I  do  believe  that  mine  was  totally 
different.  And  so,  I  would  like  to  share  it 
with  you. 

Dreams,  as  you  know,  result  from  variotis 
real  situations  with  which  we  are  faced. 
Dreams  take  unresolved  bits  of  reaUty  and 
work  them  Into  the  complex  and  strange 
nature  of  dreams.  The  elements  from  "life" 
that  prompted  this  dream  obviously  were 
the  oil  and  energy  crises.  I  had  been  bothered 
by  aU  the  statements  that  have  been  made. 
Tou  kxx>w  them  .  .  .  the  Arab  world  is  cutting 
the  oU  supply  10%,  16%  .  .  .  the  NATO 
countries  and  Japan  are  urging  Israel  to 
withdraw,  so  as  not  to  precipitate  a  true 
crisis  in  the  fuel  area. 

And  so,  as  I  went  to  sleep  disturbed  by 
these  statements  that  always  seem  to  be 
blaming  Israel  for  all  things  that  happen, 
these  matters  must  have  played  with  my 
unconscious  to  produce  the  dream  that  I  had. 

I  dreamed  of  tulips  and  stuffed  geese. 
Sounds  strange.  Indeed,  but  not  so  very!  I 
know  that  In  the  Golan  Heights,  there  Is  a 
new  village  that  has  sprung  up  since  the  '67 
War.  It  is  In  the  disputed  area  of  Ramat 
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Golan  (Hills  of  Oolan),  and  hence  Is  related 
to  the  political  problems  of  the  disputed 
territories. 

This  particular  kibbutz  raises  tulips  of  a 
special  kind,  and  ships  them  to  Holland! 
(Sounds  like  the  old  adage  of  "shipping  coals 
to  Newcastle".)  The  tulips  raised  by  Israel 
are  superior  to  the  famous  Dutch  type.  They 
survive  better  and  are  not  subject  to  the 
various  diseases  that  traditionally  Infect  the 
flowers.  Holland,  therefore,  turns  to  Israel 
for  flowers.  In  my  dream,  the  Israeli  Am- 
bassador to  Holland  told  his  Dutch  counter- 
part, "As  long  as  you  people  can't  drive  be- 
cause of  the  fuel  shortage,  there  Is  no  point 
in  having  the  beautiful  fields  of  tulips  for 
which  you  are  famous.  People  can't  travel, 
and  so  they  can't  enjoy  the  tulips.  We,  In 
Israel,  are  economically  secure  and  we  don't 
really  need  the  monies  from  the  export  of 
the  tulips.  In  short,  either  no  oil  from  the 
Arabs,  or  no  tulips  from  us."  I  cheered  the 
Minister  Plenipotentiary.  My  dream  con- 
tinued. 

Israel  raises  geese;  overstuffs  them  to  pro- 
duce the  gourmet  delight  of  stuffed  goose 
liver  .  .  .  pate  de  fole  gras.  She  then  ex- 
ports it  to  France.  Because  It  Is  very  expen- 
sive, only  fashionable  gourmets  or  rich  peo- 
ple eat  it  in  any  quantity.  Here  <«aln,  I  saw 
the  Ambassadors  of  two  countries  talking. 
I  eavesdropped  on  the  heated  discussion. 
Arms  waving,  the  shouting  in  French  and 
Hebrew,  all  this  was  in  progress  In  their 
"chat".  The  Israeli  threatened  to  stop  all  ex- 
ports until  Prance  severed  relations  with  the 
Arab  wiM-ld  and  pubUcly  armounced  Its  sup- 
port for  Israel. 

Because  of  the  tulip  crisis,  the  other  scene 
came  into  view  in  my  dream.  "Ma  sacre 
Dieux",  the  French  shouted  in  Paris,  Lyons, 
Cherbourg  and  throughout  France.  What 
will  happen  to  "La  Belle  France'  (charm- 
ing France)  without  the  pate  de  fole  gras? 
The  world  knows  that  France  and  pate  are 
one.  The  shouts  in  the  streets  of  Paris  rose 
to  a  crescendo.  "Down  with  'JulT  (Jew) !" 
"Mort  a  la  Israel  (death  to  Isxael)  V  Israel 
cannot  boycott  France  and  withhold  what 
every  true  Frenchman  regards  as  his  posses- 
sion, even  tliough  It  comes  from  Israel!  We 
would  sooner  capitulate  in  every  endeav- 
or ..  .  yes,  ev«n  walk  to  work  and  have  no 
fuel,  or  chm  in  winter,  rather  than  to  live 
without  pate!  Israel  cannot  do  It!  The  world 
community  will  not  allow!  The  storming  of 
the  Bastille  was  child's  play  compared  to  the 
unrest  created  by  Israel  and  the  pate  short- 
age. 

The  final  scene  of  the  dream  was  the  in- 
ternational discussion  held  at  the  World 
Tribunal.  All  the  world  ambassadors  were 
there  to  debate  the  issue.  At  stake  was  world 
peace  and  contentment.  Holland  and  France 
must  be  saved  at  all  costs.  They  are  peace- 
loving  nations  with  a  tradition.  Why  should 
they  be  caught  in  and  punished  by  some- 
one else's  war?  Israel  must  be  condemned 
severely  and  be  shown  it  cannot  wittingly 
destroy  other  people.  She  must  pull  back 
from  this  disastrous  covuse  and  release  tulips 
and  pate.  If  Israel  wishes  to  commit  national 
suicide,  she  has  that  right,  but  not  at  the 
exi>ense  of  50  million  Frenchmen  and  mil- 
lions of  tulip-loving  Dutch. 

Israel  reluctantly  acquiesed.  The  ambas- 
sador, with  tears  in  his  eyes,  said  that  Israel 
is  not  here  to  destroy  even  one  hair  on  a 
Frenchman's  head,  nor  one  tulip  in  a  Dutch 
boy's  hand.  Powerless  Israel  withdrew. 
I  awoke. 

I  suddenly  realized.  In  the  reality  of  my 
awakened  state,  that  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens, Israel  always  seems  to  lose.  I  won- 
dered to  myself  .  .  .  suppose  Israel  had  oil. 
What  would  happen  If  she  cut  oil  shipments 
by  15  Tc?  But  then  again,  dreams  and  reality 
are  truly  far  apart! 
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TAX  AIDB  FOR  THE  ELDER]  l 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  K 

or   ITKW   TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTA' 
Thursday.  March  14,  1974 

Mr.  KCX;h.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  #iair- 
man  of  the  Senate  Subcommittle  on 
Aging.  Frank  Church,  has  provided  In- 
formation which  would  help  the 
In  preparation  of  their  tax  reti 
stresses  that  the  following  chec 
not  intended  to  be  an  exhaustive 
mary  of  all  available  deductions  fori 
conceivable  circumstance,  but 
prove  a  helpful  checklist  for  perso: 
Itemize  their  allowable  expenses 
also  provide  guidance  to  dete: 
whether  it  would  be  to  the  ad 
of  the  taxpayer  to  itemize  his  or  hi 
ductions  or  take  the  standard  ded 
or  low  income  allowance.  Additii 
this  summary  can  be  useful  for  a 
groups  because  most  tax  provision!  ap 


well 
and 


ply  with  equal  force  to  the  young 
as  the  old. 

The   following   is   the  checklis 
other  helpful  Information: 

Checkixst  or  Itemized  Deductions 
Schedule  A  (Form  1040) 

MEDICAL  AND  DENTAL  EXPENSES 

Medical  and  dental  expenses  are  dedijltlble 
to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  3%  of 
payers  adjusted  gross  Income  (line  15, 
1040). 

INSURANCE   PREMIUBCS 


One-half  of  medical,  hospital  or  Sealth 
Insurance  premiums  are  deductible  (  ip  to 
9150)  without  regard  to  the  3%  llml  ttlon 
for  other  medical  expenses.  The  rem  Inder 
of  these  premiums  can  be  deducted,  ut  la 
subject  to  the  3%  rule. 

DRUGS    AND    MEDICINES 

Included  In  medical  expenses  (subj 
3%  rule)  but  only  to  extent  exceeding 
adjusted  gross  Income  (line  16,  Form 

OTHER     MEDICAL     EXPENSES 


Other  allowable  medical  and  denti 
penses    (subject  to  3%    limitation): 

Abdominal  supports 

Ambulance  hire 

Anesthetist 

Arch  supports 

Artlflcial  limbs  and  teeth 

Back  supports 

Braces 

Capital  expenditures  for  medical  puft>08es 
(e.g.,  elevator  for  persons  with  a  heai  >  ail- 
ment)— deductible  to  the  extent  thi  the 
cost  of  the  capital  expenditure  excee<  i  the 
Increase  in  value  to  your  home  l>eca  se  of 
the  capital  expenditure.  Taxpayer  s  lould 
have  and  independent  appraisal  made 
fleet  clearly  the  increase  in  value. 

Cardiographs 

Chiropodist 

Chiropractor 

Christian  science  practitioner,  authA-ized 

Convalescent  home  (for  medical  trea^ent 
only) 

Crutches 

Dental   services    (e.g.,   cleaning  teet^  X 
rays,  filling  teeth) 

Dentures 

Dermatologist 

Eyeglasses 

Gynecologist 

Hearing  aids  and  batteries 

Hospital  expenses 

Insulin  treatment 

Invalid  chair 

Lab  tests 


tax- 
form 


t  to 
%  of 
040). 

ex- 
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Lip  re«dlng  lessons  (designed  to  over- 
come a  handicap) 

Neurologist 

Nursing  services  (for  medical  care) 

Ophthalmologist 

Optician 

Optometrist 

Oral  surgery 

Osteopath,  licensed 

Pediatrician 

Physical  examinations 

Physician 

Physiotherapist 

Podiatrist 

Psychiatrist 

Psychoanalyst 

Psychologist 

Psychotherapy 

Radium  therapy 

Sacroiliac  l>elt 

Seeing-eye  dog  and  maintenance 

Splints 

Supplementary  medical  insurance  (Part 
B)  under  medicare 

Surgeon 

Transportation  expenses  for  medical  pur- 
poses (6^  per  mile  plus  parking  and  tolls  or 
actual  fares  for  taxi,  buses,  etc.) 

Vaccines 

Vitamins  prescribed  by  a  doctor  (but  not 
taken  as  a  food  supplement  or  to  preserve 
general  health) 

Wheelchairs 

Whirlpool  baths  for  medical  purpose 

X-rays 

TAXES 

Real  estate 

State  and  local  gasoline 

General  sales 

State  and  local  Income 

Personal  property 

If  sales  tax  tables  are  vised  In  arriving  at 
your  deduction,  you  may  add  to  the  amount 
shown  in  the  tax  tables  only  the  sales  tax 
paid  on  the  purchase  of  five  classes  of  items : 
automobiles,  airplanes,  boats,  mobile  homes, 
and  materials  used  to  build  a  new  home 
when  you  are  your  own  contractor. 

When  using  the  sales  tax  tables,  add  to 
your  adjusted  gross  income  any  nontaxable 
Income  (e.g..  Social  Security  or  Railroad 
Retirement  annuities) . 

CONTXIBirnONS 

In  general,  contributions  may  be  deducted 
up  to  60  percent  of  your  adjusted  gross  in- 
come (line  16,  Form  1040).  However,  contri- 
butions to  certain  private  nonprofit  founda- 
tions, veterans  organizations,  or  fraternal 
societies  are  limited  to  20  percent  of  adjusted 
gross  income. 

Cash  contributions  to  qualified  organiza- 
tions for  (1)  religious,  charitable,  scientific, 
literary  or  educational  purposes,  (2)  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals,  or  (3) 
Federal,  State  or  local  governmental  units 
(tuition  for  children  attending  parochial 
schools  is  not  deductible) .  Fair  market  value 
of  property  (e.g.,  clothing,  books,  equipment, 
furniture)  for  charitable  purposes.  (For  gifts 
of  appreciated  property,  special  rules  apply. 
Contact  local  IRS  office.) 

Travel  expenses  (actual  or  6<  per  mile  plus 
parking  and  tolls)  for  charitable  purposes 
(may  not  deduct  lns\irance  or  depreciation 
In  either  case). 

Cost  and  upkeep  of  uniforms  used  In 
charitable  activities  (e.g.,  scoutmaster). 

Purchase  of  goods  or  tickets  from  charita- 
ble organizations  (excess  of  amount  paid 
over  the  fair  market  value  of  the  goods  or 
services) . 

Out-of-pocket  expenses  (e.g.,  postage,  sta- 
tionery, phone  calls)  while  rendering  serv- 
ices for  charitable  organizations. 

Care  of  unrelated  student  In  taxpayer's 
home  under  a  written  agreement  with  a 
qualifying  organization  (deduction  is  lim- 
ited to  $50  per  month) . 
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Home  mortgage. 

Auto  loan. 

Installment  purchases  (television,  washer, 
dryer,  etc.) 

Bank  credit  card — can  deduct  the  finance 
charge  as  interest  if  no  part  Is  for  service 
charges  or  loan  fees,  credit  investigation 
reports.  If  classified  as  service  charge,  may 
still  deduct  6  percent  of  the  average  monthly 
balance  (average  monthly  balance  equals  the 
total  of  the  unpaid  balances  for  all  12 
months,  divided  by  la)  limited  to  the  por- 
tion of  the  total  fee  or  service  charge  alloca- 
ble to  the  year. 

Points — deductible  as  Interest  by  buyer 
where  financing  agreement  provides  that 
they  are  to  be  paid  for  use  of  lender's  money. 
Not  deductible  If  points  represent  charges 
for  services  rendered  by  the  lending  institu- 
tion (e.g.,  VA  loan  points  are  service  charges 
and  are  not  deductible  as  interest).  Not 
deductible  if  paid  by  seller  (are  treated  as 
seUlng  expenses  and  represent  a  reduction  of 
amount  realized). 

Penalty  for  prepayment  of  a  mortgage — 
deductible  as  Interest. 

Revolving  charge  accounts — may  deduct 
the  "finance  charge"  if  the  charges  are  based 
on  your  unpaid  balance  and  computed 
monthly. 

CASUALTY  OR  THEFT  LOSSES 

Casualty  (e.g..  tornado,  flood,  storm,  fire,  or 
auto  accident  provided  not  caused  by  a  will- 
ful act  of  willful  negligence)  or  theft  losses 
to  nonbusiness  property — the  amount  of  your 
casualty  loss  deduction  is  generally  the  lesser 
of  (1)  the  decrease  in  fair  market  value  of 
the  property  as  a  result  of  the  casualty,  or 
(2)  your  adjusted  basis  in  the  property.  This 
amount  must  be  further  reduced  by  any  in- 
surance or  other  recovery,  and.  In  the  case 
of  property  held  for  personal  use,  by  the  9100 
limitation.  You  may  use  Form  4684  for  com- 
puting your  personal  casualty  loss. 

CHILD  AND  DISABLED  DEPENDENT  CARE  EXPENSES 

The  deduction  for  child  dependent  care  ex- 
penses for  employment  related  purposes  has 
been  expanded  substantially.  Now  a  taxpayer 
who  maintains  a  household  may  claim  a  de- 
duction for  employment-related  expenses  in- 
curred in  obtaining  care  for  a  (1)  dependent 
who  is  under  15,  (2)  physicaUy  or  mentally 
disabled  dependent,  or  (3)  disabled  spouse. 
The  maximum  allowable  deduction  is  9400  a 
month  (94,800  a  year).  As  a  general  rule, 
employment-related  expenses  are  deductible 
only  if  incurred  for  services  for  a  qualifying 
individual  in  the  taxpayer's  household.  How- 
ever, an  exception  exists  for  chUd  care  ex- 
penses (as  distinguished  from  a  disabled 
dependent  or  a  disabled  spouse) .  In  this  case, 
expenses  outside  the  household  (e.g.,  day 
care  expenditures)  are  deductible,  but  the 
maximum  deduction  is  9200  per  month  for 
one  chUd,  9300  per  month  for  2  chUdren,  and 
9400  per  month  for  3  or  more  children. 

When  a  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  income 
(line  15,  Form  1040)  exceeds  918.000,  his  de- 
duction is  reduced  by  91  for  each  92  of  in- 
come above  this  amount.  For  further  infor- 
mation about  child  and  dependent  care  de- 
'ductions,  see  Publication  503,  Child  Care  and 
Disabled  Dependent  Care,  available  free  at 
Internal  Revenue  offices. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Alimony  and  separate  maintenance  (peri- 
odic payments) . 

Appraisal  fees  for  casualty  loss  or  to  deter- 
mine the  fair  market  value  of  charitable 
contributions. 

Campaign  contributions  (up  to  9100  for 
Joint  returns  and  950  for  single  persons). 

Union  dues. 

Cost  of  preparation  of  income  tax  return. 

Cost  of  tools  for  employee  (depreciated  over 
the  useful  life  of  the  tools). 
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I>ues  for  Chamber  of  Commerce  (If  as  a 
business  expense). 

Rental  cost  of  a  safe-deposit  box  for  in- 
come producing  property. 

FMs  paid  to  investment  counselors. 

Subscriptions  to  business  publications. 

Telephone  and  postage  in  connection  with 
Investments. 

Uniforms  required  for  employment  and  not 
generally  wearable  off  the  Job. 

Maintenance  of  uniforms  required  for 
employment. 

Special  safety  apparel  (e.g.,  steel  toe  safety 
shoes  or  helmets  worn  by  construction 
workers;  special  masks  worn  by  welders). 

Business  entertainment  expenses. 

Business  gift  expenses  not  exceeding  925 
per  recipient. 

Employment  agency  fees  for  securing 
emi^oyment. 

Cost  of  a  periodic  physical  examination  if 
required  by  employer. 

Cost  of  installation  and  maintenance  of  a 
telephone  required  by  the  taxpayers  employ- 
ment (deduction  based  on  business  use) . 

Cost  of  bond  if  required  for  employment. 

Expenses  of  an  office  in  your  home  if  em- 
ployment requires  It. 

Payments  made  by  a  teacher  to  a 
substitute. 

Educational  expenses  required  by  your 
employer  to  maintain  your  position  or  for 
maintaining  or  sharpening  your  skills  for 
your  employment. 

Political  Campaign  Contributions. — Tax- 
payers may  now  claim  either  a  deduction 
(line  33,  Schedule  A,  Form  1040)  or  a  credit 
(ime  52,  Form  1040),  for  campaign  contribu- 
tions to  an  individual  who  Is  a  candidate  for 
nomination  or  election  to  any  Federal,  State 
or  local  office  in  any  primary,  general  or 
q>ecial  election.  The  deduction  or  credit  Is 
also  applicable  for  any  (1)  committee  sup- 
porting a  candidate  for  Federal,  State,  or  local 
elective  public  office,  (2)  national  committee 
of  a  national  political  party,  (3)  State  com- 
mittee of  a  national  political  party,  or  (4) 
local  committee  of  a  national  political  party. 
The  maximum  deduction  Is  950  (9100  for 
couples  filing  Jointly).  The  amount  of  the 
tax  credit  is  one-half  of  the  poUtlcal  con- 
tribution, with  a  912.50  celling  (925  for 
couples  filing  Jointly). 

Preiidential  Election  Campaign  Fund. — 
Additionally,  taxpayers  may  voluntarily  ear- 
mark 91  of  their  taxes  (92  on  Joint  returns) 
to  help  defray  the  costs  of  the  1976  presi- 
dential election  campaign.  If  you  failed  to 
earmark  91  of  your  1972  taxes  (92  on  Joint 
returns)  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  the  1976 
presidential  election  campaign,  you  may  do 
80  in  the  space  provided  al>ove  the  signa- 
ture line  on  your  1973  tax  return. 

For  any  questions  concerning  any  of  these 
items,  contact  your  local  IRS  office.  Tou  may 
also  obtain  helpful  publications  and  addi- 
tional forms  by  contacting  your  local  IRS 
office. 

Other  Tax  Reuef  Measures  for  Older 
Americans 

Required  to 

file  a  tax 

return  if  gross 

income  is  at  least — 

Ftiing  status 

Single  (under  age  65) 92,050 

Single  (age  65  or  older) 2,800 

Married  couple  (both  spouses  under 

65)   filing  JoinUy 2,800 

Married  couple  (1  spouse  65  or  older) 

filing  Jointly 3,550 

Married  couple    (both  spouses  65  or 

older)    filing  JoinUy 4,300 

Married  filing  separately 750 

itddttional  Personal  Exemption  for  Age. — 
In  addition  to  the  regular  9750  exemption 
allowed  a  taxpayer,  a  husband  and  wife  who 
are  65  or  older  on  the  last  day  of  the  taxable 
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year  are  each  entitled  to  an  additional  ex- 
emption of  9750  because  of  age.  Tou  are  con- 
sidered 65  on  the  day  before  your  65th  birth- 
day. Thus,  If  your  65th  birthday  is  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1974,  you  wUl  be  entitled  to  the  addi- 
tional 9750  personal  exemption  because  of 
age  for  your  1973  Federal  income  tax  return. 
Multiple  Support  Agreements.— In  general, 
a  person  may  be  claimed  as  a  dependent  of 
another  taxpayer,  provided  five  tests  are  met: 
(1)  Support,  (2)  gross  income,  (3)  member 
of  household  or  relationship,  (4)  citizenship, 
and  (5)  separate  return.  But  in  some  cases, 
two  or  more  individuals  provide  support  for 
an  individual,  and  no  one  has  contributed 
more  than  half  the  person's  support.  How- 
ever, it  still  may  be  possible  lor  one  of  the 
IndividuaU  to  be  entitled  to  a  9750  depend- 
ency deduction  U  the  following  require- 
ments are  met  for  multiple  support. 

1.  Two  or  more  persons — any  one  of  whom 
could  claim  the  person  as  a  dependent  if  it 
were  not  for  the  support  test — together  con- 
tribute more  than  half  of  the  dependent's 
support. 

2.  Any  one  of  those  who  individually  con- 
tribute more  than  10  percent  of  the  mutual 
dependent's  support,  but  only  one  of  them, 
may  claim  the  dependency  deduction. 

3.  Each  of  the  others  must  file  a  written 
statement  that  he  wiU  not  claim  the  depend- 
ency deduction  for  that  year.  The  statement 
must  be  filed  with  the  Income  tax  return 
of  the  person  who  claims  the  dependency 
deduction.  Form  2120  (Multiple  Support  Dec- 
laration) may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Sale  of  Personal  Residence  by  Elderly  Tax- 
payers.— A  taxpayer  may  elect  to  exclude 
from  gross  income  part,  or,  imder  certain 
circumstances,  all  of  the  gain  from  the  sale 
of  his  personal  residence,  provided : 

1.  He  was  65  or  older  before  the  date  of 
the  sale,  and 

2.  He  owned  and  occupied  the  property 
as  his  personal  residence  for  a  period  totaling 
at  least  5  years  within  the  8-year  period 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  sale. 

Taxpayers  meeting  these  two  requirements 
may  elect  to  exclude  the  entire  gain  from 
gross  Income  If  the  adjusted  sales  price  of 
their  residence  is  920,000  or  less.  (This  elec- 
tion can  only  be  made  once  durmg  a  tax- 
payers lifetime.)  If  the  adjusted  sales  price 
exceeds  920,000,  an  election  may  be  made  to 
exclude  part  of  the  gain  based  on  a  ratio 
of  920,000  over  the  adjusted  sales  price  of 
the  residence.  Form  2119  (Sale  or  Exchange 
of  Personal  Residence)  is  helpful  In  deter- 
mining what  gain,  if  any,  may  be  excluded 
by  an  elderly  taxpayer  when  he  sells  his 
home. 

AdditlonaUy,  a  taxpayer  may  elect  to  defer 
reporting  the  gain  on  the  sale  of  his  personal 
residence  If  within  1  year  before  or  1  year 
after  the  sale  he  buys  and  occupies  another 
residence,  the  cost  of  which  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds the  adjusted  sales  price  of  the  old  resi- 
dence. Additional  time  is  allowed  If  (1)  you 
construct  the  new  residence  or  (2)  you  were 
on  active  duty  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 
Publication  523  (Tax  Information  on  Selling 
Your  Home)  may  also  be  helpful. 

Retirement  Income  Credit. — ^To  qualify  for 
the  retirement  income  credit,  you  must  (a) 
be  a  U.S.  citizen  or  resident  (b)  have  received 
earned  income  in  excess  of  9600  in  each  of 
any  10  calendar  years  before  1973,  and  (c) 
have  certain  types  of  qualifying  "retirement 
Income".  Five  types  of  Income — pensions, 
annuities,  Interest,  and  dividends  Included 
on  line  15,  Form  1040,  and  gross  rents  from 
Schedule  E,  Part  II,  column  (b) — qualify 
for  the  retirement  Income  credit. 

The  credit  is  15  percent  of  the  lesser  of: 

1.  A  taxpayer's  qualifying  retirement  in- 
come, or 

2.  91,524  (92,286  for  a  Joint  return  where 
both  taxpayers  are  65  or  older)  minus  the 
total  of  nontaxable  pensions  (such  as  Social 
Security  benefits  or  Railroad  Retirement  an- 
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nuitles)  and  earned  Income  (depending  upon 
the  taxpayer's  age  and  the  amount  of  any 
earnings  he  may  have) . 

If  the  taxpayer  is  luider  62,  he  must  re- 
duce the  91,524  figure  by  the  amount  of 
earned  income  in  exces  of  9900.  F«  persons 
at  least  62  years  old  but  less  than  72,  this 
amount  is  reduced  by  one -half  of  the  earned 
Income  in  exces  of  91,200  up  to  91,700,  plus 
the  total  amount  over  91,700.  Persons  72  and 
over  are  not  subject  to  the  earned  Income 
limitation. 

Schedule  R  is  used  for  taxpayers  who  claim 
the  retirement  inccxne  credit. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  will  also 
compute  the  retirement  income  credit  for  a 
taxpayer  if  he  has  requested  that  IBS  com- 
pute his  tax  and  he  answers  the  questions 
for  Columns  A  and  B  and  cwnpletes  lines  2 
and  5  on  Schedule  R — relating  to  the  amount 
of  his  Social  Security  benefits,  RaUroad  Re- 
tirement annuities,  earned  income,  and  qual- 
ifying retirement  Income  (pensions,  annva- 
tles,  interest,  dividends,  and  rents) .  The  tax- 
payer should  also  write  "RIC"  on  line  17, 
Form  1040. 


PAT  HALL  OF  CAROWINDS 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOUTH   CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14.  1974 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pat  Hall  be- 
lieves in  young  people.  One  of  the  trade- 
marks of  his  fabulous,  $30  million  family 
amusement  park  complex  on  the  North 
Carolina-South  Carolina  border  is  the 
large  number  of  young  people  employed. 
Pat  Hall's  successful  career,  in  the  great 
free  enterprise  American  tradition,  is  an 
inspiration  for  every  young  American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Southeastern  United 
States  is  increasingly  a  national  and  in- 
ternational recreational  complex.  As  we 
approach  the  Bicentennial  celebration 
of  the  birth  of  our  country  I  ctwnmend  a 
visit  to  Pat  Hall's  Carowinds,  which  very 
vividly  depicts  the  rich  heritage  and  folk- 
lore of  one  of  America's  most  historic 
regions. 

Carowinds  portrays  our  region's  proud 
history  and  provides  a  drsunatic  preview 
of  Carolina's  dynamic  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  the  American 
people  the  following  splendid  article 
about  Pat  Hall  from  the  winter  1974  issue 
of  the  South  magazine: 

Carowinds — ^A  GtrrsT  Promoter  With  925 
Million 

When  Pat  Hall,  a  pistol-packing.  Bible- 
quoting  entrepreneur  from  Mecklenburg 
County,  announced  four  years  ago  that  he 
was  going  to  build  a  930-miIlion  amusement 
park,  some  people  thought  he  was  nuts.  That 
was  a  lot  of  money  to  shell  out  for  a  family- 
oriented  extravaganza  capitalizing  on  the 
history  of  the  Old  South,  and  who  knew  If  It 
would  work  or  not? 

Nevertheless,  Hall  went  ahead  on  bis  plans 
for  Carowinds  and  opened  it  this  past  March. 
By  all  indications  it  seems  to  be  a  resounding 
success.  At  least  it  has  more  than  fulfilled 
Hall's  expectations  for  its  first  year  of  oper- 
ations. 

During  Its  six  month  season,  more  than  I.S- 
miUlon  people  visited  Carowinds,  spending 
about  913-mUlion.  HaU  had  expected  to  gross 
no  more  than  92-milllon  the  first  year.  The 
number  of  visitors  exceeded  expectations  so 
far  that  walkways  had  to  be  expanded  be- 
tween attractions,  new  restrooms  had  to  be 
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•dded.  and  additional  hot  dog  ^^d  ham- 
burger stands  were  ttirown  in  att  the  last 
minute.  1 

paonT  f 

It  things  go  as  weU  as  they  di<i  the  first 
year,  Hall  expects  to  turn  the  corner  of  his 
•30-milllon  mortgage  and  start  turning  a 
profit.  He  claims  that  the  money  isn't  all 
that  important  to  lUm  since  he  Is^already  a 
millionaire  several  times  over.  t 

"I  didn't  liave  to  do  this,  you  luj|>w,"  Hall 
said.  "I  don't  need  any  more  mon^.  I  Just 
love  to  see  people  having  a  good  tiiike." 

Hall  la  a  lanky  redhead,  an  earthy  man 
with  enormous  appetites,  who  mad<^  his  first 
miUlon  selling  used  textile  mUl  equipment. 
He  can  move  in  blaclc  tie  circles  ipr  chew 
straw  in  bib  overalls  with  the  eqijjal  ease. 
That  versatility  gave  him  the  c<bfidence 
he  needed  to  rise  from  a  department  store 
cleric  to  one  of  North  Carolina's  ifeost  Im- 
portant citizens. 

He  geU  up  with  the  farmers,  tours  his 
other  properties  enroute  to  Carowinds,  and 
stays  there  until  closing  time  at,  10  p.m. 
Often,  he's  there  after  everyone  ielse  has 
gone. 

rNERcmc  i 

He  moves  through  liis  chores  wlthltremen- 
dous  gusto,  as  If  he's  determined  to  share 
all  that  life  can  offer.  A  secretary  jivho  has 
been  with  him  20  years  says  he  en(joys  life 
more  than  anyone  she  has  ever  known.  He's 
a  straight-talking  extrovert  who  ci^  move 
from  a  towering  rage  into  quiet,  sweet-talk- 
ing demeanor  for  a  prospective  customer. 

Carowinds  is  Hall's  personal  fiefd^m.  The 
VanderbUts  have  their  BUtmore  estate  in 
Ashevllle,  Hall  his  own  version  of  |he  Old 
South.  It's  located  on  73  acres  and  leatures 
special  Carolina  accents:  country ITmuslc, 
Gospel  Blngera,  large  cornflelda.  a  praetor- 
powered  hay  wagon  ride  and  another  ride 
driven  by  a  mule.  When  the  hunuinat  society 
protested  about  the  mule's  plight,  ^01  ord- 
ered a  sign  erected :  | 

"This  mule  works  four  houn  aillay.  It 
sleeps  and  eats  20  hours  a  day.  The  pissldent 
of  Carowinds  works  20  hours  a  day  a^  sleeps 
and  eats  four  hours  a  day."  i^ 

Carowinds  is  larger  than  Dlsneyl^d  but 
much  smaller  than  Walt  Disney  Vf^ld  in 
Florida.  The  (^>eratton  fulfills  a  dreiba  that 
was  born  when  Hall  visited  DisnevSand  In 
1956.  I 

"I  like  chUdren,"  Hall  said.  "I  hi^e  four 
of  my  own.  I  had  nine  brothers  ancfi  sisters. 
I  like  to  see  kids  happy  and  enjoyinji  them- 
selves." 1 

Somehow,  when  Hall  says  that,  jlou  be- 
lieve him.  Even  when  you  know  ab^ut  his 
reputation  as  Charlotte's  premier  party-giver 
and  hear  tales  of  his  gigantic  Ctwistmas 
galas.  f 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

residential  area  Is  on  2.000  choice  acres,  much 
of  which  fronts  Lake  Wyley  and  the  CatawtM 
River.  And  when  Hall  quotes  marketing  sta- 
tistics, he  sounds  like  a  man  who  has  done 
his  homework. 

MABKXT 
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"Our  market  area  for  this  park,  within  a 
radius  of  100  miles,  is  more  than  6-mUllon 
people,"  he  said.  "You  take  that  same  area 
around  Atlanta,  and  you'll  find  we're  bigger. 
We're  also  larger  than  the  Dallas-Port  Worth 
area,  and  larger  than  the  Houston  area.  This 
is  the  type  of  thing  that's  going  to  make 
Carowinds  and  the  other  operations  a 
success." 

If  nothing  else.  Hall's  knowledge  of  the 
market  indicates  that  he  leaves  little  to 
chance.  The  land  he  purchased  is  Just  off 
Interstate  77,  meaning  easy  access  from 
Charlotte  and  Columbia  and.  eventually,  from 
Canton  and  Cleveland.  Within  a  hundred 
mile  radius,  as  he  said,  there  are  well  over 
flve-mllllon  people.  That  compares,  for  the 
same  distances,  to  3-milIlon  for  Atlanta. 
Within  a  250-mlle  radius,  there  are  an  esti- 
mated 16-mllIlon.  all  potential  cxistomers. 

When  Hall  decided  on  the  location  for  Ca- 
rewinds,  his  biggest  problem  was  convincing 
a  farmer  named  McClelland,  who  owned  a 
major  share  of  the  land.  Into  selling.  Mc- 
Clelland was  not  only  reluctant  to  sell;  he 
wanted  a  pledge  that  the  park  would  not  be 
open  on  Sundays.  Hall  courted  McClelland 
diligently  and  finally  established  the  Mc- 
Clelland Foundation,  naming  the  reticent 
farmer  executive  director. 

The  story  has  It  that  Hall  was  hosting  a 
party  when  he  received  word  that  McClel- 
land was  ready  to  sell.  He  quickly  changed 
from  black  tie  to  red  shirt  and  plowing  pants 
and  rushed  out  to  get  the  contract  signed. 
McClelland  died  a  few  months  before  Caro- 
winds opened,  but  the  park's  chapel  is  named 
for  him. 

Carowinds  featurei  fiume  rides,  plays  and 
different  attractions  that  Hall  thinks  Interest 
the  public.  The  overall  theme  of  the  park  Is  a 
portrajral  of  the  history  of  the  Old  South, 
but  he  has  one  persistent  critic  in  that  en- 
deavor: The  Charlotte  News.  That  news- 
paper said  he  has  distorted  his  story  to  his 
own  Ilkhig,  dUregardlng  the  truth. 

ARTincIAL 
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Carowinds  Is  actually  much  more  fiian  an 
amusement  park.  It's  a  carefully  ftanned 
operation  that  encompasses  an  inlffustrlal 
park,  interstate  office  centers,  and^  posh 
residential  area  that  wUl  Include  recijBation- 
orlented  townhouses,  condominiums  ^d  sin- 
gle family  homes.  ^ 

"Well  always  be  enlarging  the  paik,**  he 
said.  "We're  already  started  on  the  C^olina 
Center  (office  complex)  and  we  hav^  plans 
for  all  the  property  that  surrounis  the 
theme  park.  We  Intend  to  put  up  , 
complex  and  low-rise,  highly  restrict 
flees.  What  we  have  to  sell  here,  in  a4 
to  land,  U  the  exposure  to  the  milllq 
a  half  people  who  will  be  coming  oi 
all  the  time." 

That  sounds  suspiciously  like  a  man] 
Interested  In  making  money  Instead  of 
who's  doing  It  Just  for  fun.  The  proJeL  „„„ 
been  carefully  planned  to  make  the  jpaxl- 
mum  advantage  of  what  Carowlndai  ^and 
the  North -aouth  Carolina  area — has  td  offer. 
The  offices  will  face  Interstate  77.  1\  ad  it 
doesn't  seem  to  be  an  accident   tha     the 


"The  whcrfe  damn  thing  is  artificial,"  said 
Jack  Clayburn,  editor.  "It's  a  very  weU  run, 
well  managed,  weU  operated,  clean,  anti- 
septic carnival.  You  go  there  and  ride  and 
ride  and  ride.  It's  a  child's  playground  for 
adults." 

All  that's  well  and  good,  Clayburn  said, 
but  he  thinks  the  real  problem  is  the  presen- 
tation of  the  South's  history.  Instead  of 
showing  things  the  way  they  really  were, 
Clayburn  said  Carowinds  shows  it  aa  a  mint 
Julep,  honeysuckle  dream  where  nothing 
ever  went  wrong. 

"Even  the  authentic  Indian  villages  have 
crafts  that  were  made  in  Japan."  said  Clay- 
burn. "But  Hall  doesn't  pretend  that  it's 
anythhig  It  Un't.  It's  Just  a  place  for  people 
to  go  and  have  fun." 

"Our  biggest  draw  is  that  this  U  a  place 
for  the  family  to  come  in  and  have  fun  to- 
gether." aaid  Hall.  "They  come  in  through 
the  big  plantation  entrance  and  spend  the 
time  as  a  family.  That's  what  we  offer." 

Alwut  1,400  people  are  employed  at  Caro- 
winds, including  i,3oo  kids  of  high  school 
age.  They're  not  like  the  smUlng  good-lookers 
at  DUney  World  and  some  other  attractions. 

"That's  not  the  Ail-Amerlcan  child."  said 
Hall.  "The  All-Amerlcan  chUd  U  Ull,  short, 
fat.  thin,  that  chubby  little  shy  girl  who 
couldn't  get  any  other  Job." 

OPEN    DOOB 

All  those  Carolina  kids  walk  past  the  presi- 
dent's office  as  they  enter  and  leave  the  park. 

"I  wanted  It  that  way  so  they  know  I'm  in 
there,  not  up  on  the  mountain  top."  said 


Hall.  "They  can  come  In  and  see  me  if  thev 
have  some  problem." 

Hall  loves  shows,  and  has  carried  that 
theme  over  into  Carowinds.  The  magic  show 
seats  1.000.  All  the  performers,  about  90  in 
all,  are  high  school  kids. 

"Everything  there  is  handled  by  the  young- 
sters," said  Hall.  "They  do  a  dam  good  Je* 
and  they  know  what  the  people  want." 

There  are  also  high  school  age  kids  work- 
ing on  the  flumerlde,  monorail,  sky  tower 
and  on  the  two  trains  that  run  around  the 
park.  One  of  the  trains  is  an  old  anUque 
that  came  off  a  sugar  plantation  In  Louis- 
iaiia.  the  other  is  a  new  facsimile. 

Hall  said  the  average  person  stays  about 
six  hours  at  Carowinds.  There's  only  one  fee 
which  covers  admission  and  all  of  the  rtd« 
except  the  monorail.  It  costs  •5.75  for  an 
adult  and  $4.50  for  children  under  12.  ChU- 
dren under  three  get  in  free.  The  average 
person  at  Carowinds  ^>ends  $8.  including 
admission.  It  costs  60  cents  extra  to  ride  the 
monorail  and  almost  everybody  does  to  get  a 
bird's  eye  look  at  the  park. 

"They  can  come  in  and  go  on  as  manv 
rides  as  they  want."  said  Hall.  "They  don't 
have  to  keep  shelling  out." 

OVXaSEEB 

The  energetic  Hall  is  the  man  who  keep.s 
things  running  at  Carowinds.  He  has  several 
division  managers,  but  he's  always  there, 
running  in  and  out,  keeping  up  a  constant 
chatter,  making  certain  things  go  the  war 
he  wants. 

"I  used  to  try  and  reason  with  my  man- 
agers," said  Hall.  "Then  one  day  I  got  tired 
of  that,  so  I  went  out  in  the  woods  and  cut 
myself  a  hickory  stick.  Now  I  Just  beat  them 
It's  a  lot  easier." 

Hall  Is  only  kidding  when  he  makes  Jokes 
like  that,  but  it's  true  that  he  takes  a  strong 
personal  interest  In  all  aspects  of  Carowinds. 
One  person  said  he  practically  dragged  a 
bulldozer  operator  off  his  rig  when  he  ripped 
down  a  tree  Hall  wanted  saved.  That  might 
explain  why  Hall  carries  a  pistol. 

When  Carowinds  was  being  constructed. 
Hall  was  constantly  on  the  scene.  He  said  if 
he  had  it  to  do  over  again,  he  would  be  even 
more  prominent. 

"The  first  thing  I  would  do  Is  to  hit  the 
architect  in  the  head  with  a  two  by  four,"  he 
said.  "Then  I'd  know  I  had  his  attention  so  he 
would  do  what  I  told  him  to  do." 

One  reason  Hall  feels  that  way  la  that  here 
were  several  goofs  when  Carowinds  was  plan- 
ned. First  of  all.  the  walkways  were  too  nar- 
row. They  had  to  be  enlarged  to  prevent 
monumental  people-Jams.  Then  there  weren't 
enough  food  concessions.  But,  most  impor- 
tantly, there  weren't  enough  toilet  faculties. 

MINOa  TXOXTBLK 

"When  we  first  opened  up,  we  noticed  that 
there  were  long  lines  in  front  of  the  women's 
rest  rooms."  he  said.  "We  made  a  study  and 
found  out  that  the  decorator  had  put  fuU- 
length  mirrors  In  them.  The  women  were 
standing  there  admiring  themselves  and 
causing  a  backup." 

They  took  the  mirrors  out.  but  things  still 
didn't  get  better. 

"What  we  finally  discovered  is  that  mom- 
mies take  ChUdren  to  the  restrooms,  but  dad- 
dies don't,"  he  said.  "They  were  being  used 
twice  as  much.  So  we  put  in  some  more 
women's  rest  rooms.  Now  things  work  Jtist 
fine."  ^^ 

Hall  has  had  to  be  a  tough,  hard-driver  all 
his  life.  The  seventh  of  10  chUdren.  he  came 
from  the  hills  near  Matthews,  from  a  corn 
and  cotton,  mule-plowed  farm  a  few  milet 
southeast  of  Charlotte.  There,  behind  a  plow, 
he  learned  the  meaning  of  tiard  work.  By  the 
time  he  entered  high  school,  he  was  ready  for 
more  work:  hauling  Ice.  That  helped  put 
muscle  on  his  raw-l>oned  6  ft.  2  in.  frame. 
He  also  clerked  in  the  Belk  department  store 
for  »1.60  a  day.  Now  he  enjoys  teUing  the 
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Belk  boys  how  their  daddy  personally  raised 
bis  salary  to  $2. 

Thirty  years  later,  he  became  campaign 
QMtnager  for  a  Belk  who  had  inherited  a  re- 
ported •34-million.  He  headed  the  Action 
Team  that  helped  put  John  Belk  In  the  Char- 
lotte mayor's  office. 

When  he  finished  high  school,  he  was  an 
office  boy  for  awhile,  then  did  a  three-year 
stint  in  the  Army  where  he  became  a  ser- 
geant. After  that,  he  took  a  Job  with  a  local 
firm  that  bought  and  sold  textUe  machinery. 
He  didn't  like  working  for  other  people,  and 
told  his  co-workere  that  some  day  he  would 
own  the  place. 

BIG  BREAK 

His  big  break  came  when  he  managed  to 
swing  a  (25,000  loan  to  buy  $250,000  worth 
of  old  textile  machinery.  That  was  in  1951. 
Every  bank  he  had  gone  to  turned  him  down 
untu  he  came  to  Wachovia.  He  was  30  years 
old  and  dldnt  have  two  pennies  to  rub 
together. 

"I  had  more  trouble  getting  that  loan  than 
I  do  getting  loans  for  a  million  dollars  now," 
Hall  said.  "It  was  like  getting  blood  out  of 
a  turnip." 

The  old  mUl  was  In  Utlca.  N.Y.  He  started 
bidding  on  the  equipment,  even  though  he 
had  no  money.  His  top  bid  of  (260,000  was 
accepted  and  Hall  promised  to  give  the  owner 
(35,000  in  three  days  and  the  remainder 
within  90. 

"I  didn't  know  where  on  God's  earth  I 
woiUd  be  able  to  borrow  that  much."  he 
■aid.  "I  didn't  have  a  penny."  But  did  that 
cause  him  any  sleepless  nights?  "Hell,  no." 
Hall  recalled.  I  don't  let  things  like  that 
bother  me." 

Hall  got  the  Wachovia  loan,  then  started 
seUing  used  equipment.  In  a  month  he  made 
enough  to  pay  the  bank  off.  He  paid  the 
original  owner  the  remaining  (225,000  in  61 
days.  By  the  time  he  sold  all  the  equipment. 
Hall  made  a  (160.000  profit. 

HXCnCPACE 

He  traveled  and  sold  all  day.  did  his  cor- 
respondence and  records  at  night.  He 
couldn't  afford  a  secretary  so  he  did  all  the 
work  himself.  His  schedule  was  hectic,  and 
he  didn't  expect  it  to  slow  up.  Hall  made 
certain  his  wife  understood  the  situation. 

"I  told  my  wife  when  we  were  first  mar- 
ried that  I  woiUd  be  working  long  hows, 
would  be  away  from  home  in  the  office  or  on 
the  road,"  he  said.  "I  put  it  straight  to  her. 
If  she  couldn't  go  along  with  it,  then  she 
could  leave  then  and  there."  His  wife  didn't 
leave,  and  she's  stlU  with  him  today. 

By  the  end  of  the  60s,  Charlotte  had  be- 
come the  world  headquartera  for  used  textile 
machinery.  Hall  had  15  warehouses  filled 
with  It,  but  he  was  already  thinking  about 
moving  in  different  directions.  He  bought  a 
deactivated  naval  ammunition  depot  in 
Charlotte  in  1968  and  set  out  to  make  it 
into  an  industrial  park.  The  2.300  acre  site 
already  had  its  roads,  raUroad  tracks,  water 
and  sewage  systems.  Hall  paid  (2,010,000  for 
the  depot  and,  In  the  next  few  yeara.  man- 
aged to  locate  40  new  companies  there,  in- 
cluding Hall  Textile  Machinery  Co.  and  Pat 
Hall  Enterprises. 

When  Hall  bought  the  depot,  which  he 
named  Arrowood.  his  most  competitive 
bidder  was  Southern  Railway.  But.  in  what 
later  appeared  to  be  a  monumental  miscal- 
culation. Southern  dropped  out  at  (1,650,000. 
Seven  years  later,  Hall  sold  the  complex  to 
Southern  for  (6-mUUon. 

METEOBIC     BISE 

Hall  was  only  44  at  the  time.  His  rise  from 
clerk  to  multimUUonalre  had  been  meteoric 
by  Carolina  standards.  But  he  absolutely  had 
no  intention  of  dropping  out  of  the  race,  or 
of  slowing  his  pace.  Southern  RaUway  re- 
tained him  as  a  consultant  for  Arrowood.  and 
he  also  kept  busy  at  Pat  Hall  Enterprises 
EeUiug  land,   machinery   and   buUdlngs.   He 
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earned  his  consultant  fee  by  helping  attract 
a  variety  of  companies  to  Arrowood,  includ- 
ing a  (16-miIllon  General  Tire  plant. 

Even  all  that  wasn't  enough  to  keep  the 
restless  HaU  contented.  In  1966.  he  put  to- 
gether his  own  unique  operation,  a  one-stop 
shipping  area  for  textile  supply  and  ma- 
chinery buyere.  He  called  this  operation 
Texland  and,  according  to  him,  it  was  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  U.S. 

"It  seemed  a  litUe  bit  ridiculous  to  me  for 
pe<^le  to  have  to  run  all  over  creation  to  find 
what  they  needed."  Hall  said.  "These  are 
busy  people.  So  I  thought  I'd  Just  bunch 
everything  together  so  they  would  only  have 
to  make  one  trip.  It  saved  them  time  and 
money." 

Some  of  Hall's  other  accomplishments  indi- 
cate why  The  Charlotte  News  refers  to  him 
as  "a  mover  and  a  shaker."  In  1967,  he  as- 
sembled the  acreage  and  convinced  West- 
inghouse  to  put  Its  (65-mUlion  turbine  plant 
in  southern  Mecklenburg  County.  Some  peo- 
ple in  the  conty  think  he's  the  only  man  who 
could  have  done  It. 

A     DOEB 

"He  puts  It  all  together  whUe  othere  are 
forming  committees  or  giving  up  in  frustra- 
tion." said  a  former  Wachovia  Bank  official. 
And.  said  a  Charlotte  realtor.  "If  Pat  Hall 
says  he  wil  do  something,  you  know  It  wUl 
be  done.  He's  not  greedy;  he's  a  gentleman. 
A  fews  years  ago  I  took  an  out-of-towner 
Interested  In  some  commercial  property  out 
to  Arrowood.  I  wasn't  his  broker  or  Hall's, 
but  Pat  sent  me  a  generous  check  for  my 
trouble.  That's  the  kind  of  man  he  is." 

Hall  also  has  a  reputation  for  being  foxy. 
When  he  bought  land  for  the  Westinghouse 
site,  he  engaged  in  several  diversionary  ac- 
tions to  throw  land  speculators  off  his  traU. 
He  had  soU  l>orings  made  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  county.  The  speculators  were 
caught  fiat-footed  when  Westinghouse  an- 
nounced the  location  of  its  new  plant. 

Two  months  after  the  Westinghouse  an- 
nouncement, HaU  bought  the  Douglas  missile 
plant  for  (2.4-milllon.  Back  In  1940,  when  it 
had  been  the  Charlotte  Quartermaster  Depot, 
he  had  worked  there  as  an  office  boy.  In  1967, 
he  converted  the  1.3-mllllon  squsire  feet  at 
the  depot  into  a  profitable  warehousing  and 
distribution  center. 

It  wasn't  much  of  a  surprise  when  official 
recognition  started  coming.  The  governor  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  state  board  of  conserva- 
tion and,  in  1968,  he  was  named  to  the  Char- 
lotte housing  board — a  position  he  stUl  holds. 
There  was  talk  of  him  becoming  a  candidate 
for  mayor,  but  Hall  said  no.  and  supported 
John  Belk. 

He  had  other  plans  that  didn't  include  City 
Hall. 

He  wanted  to  buUd  a  theme  park. 

So  he  did  it.  Even  when  some  people 
thought  he  had  bitten  off  more  than  he  could 
chew. 

DETEBMINATION 

Editorialized  The  Charlotte  News,  which 
seems  to  like  being  a  Hall-watcher:  "This 
out-sized  fellow  with  his  country  touch  and 
his  computer  mind  has  an  excellent  track 
record  converting  visions  into  reality;  he  is 
thorough,  leaves  little  to  chance,  and  never 
piddles  around.  (HaU)  with  his  know-how. 
drive  and  determination,  is  the  man,  prob- 
ably the  only  man,  who  can  do  it." 

Even  though  he  is  conspicuously  on  the 
scene  in  Carowinds,  Hall  believes  in  good 
management.  He  has  a  young  staff,  most  of 
whom  have  experience  in  park  management. 
The  operations  manager  is  23,  his  deputy  21; 
both  come  from  Houston's  Astroworld.  The 
sales  director,  a  veteran  of  Six  Flags  Over 
Georgia,  Is  35,  his  deputy  28.  The  executive 
vice  president  and  the  conmiunlcatlons  di- 
rector are  slightly  older  and  come  from  Char- 
lotte. One  was  Charlotte's  city  manager  for  11 
years,  the  other  news  director  for  the  local 
CBS  television  station. 
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"You've  got  to  have  pe4H>le  who  know  what 
they're  doing."  Hall  said.  "This  kind  of  opera- 
tion is  a  whole  different  type  of  baU  game." 

Each  night,  except  for  rare  exceptions,  the 
staff  gathere  with  Hall  for  nightly  drintLs  and 
snacks  and  what  Hall  calls  a  "head  beating" 
session  in  the  big  lodge — a  Carolina  cabin 
with  safari  trappings.  The  cabin  is  Just  across 
from  his  office,  on  the  other  side  of  his  raU- 
road car. 

"Sure  we  have  problems,"  said  Hall.  "Any- 
time you  get  1,400  people  working  on  a  Job 
you're  bound  to  have  problems.  I  do  a  lot 
of  delegating,  and  then  we  hash  things  over 
together." 

COIXECTOB 

In  iMth  his  personal  and  business  life,  Hall 
Is  a  man  of  Immense  energy,  who  seems  to 
be  lx>th  sophisticated  and  simple  simultane- 
ously. He  has  an  antique  auto  coUection, 
boats  on  Lake  Wyile  and  a  heUcopter.  At 
Christmas,  he  files  his  employes'  chUdren 
over  his  timberlands  so  they  can  pick  out 
their  own  trees.  He  has  been  known  to  roar 
through  Carowinds  in  a  Model-T  well  after 
midnight  with  Johnny  Paycheck — or  some 
other  visiting  entertainer — wide-eyed  at  his 
side. 

His  nine-year-old  raUroad  car  is  fully 
equipped  with  l>eds,  bath,  bar  and  Victorian 
plush  red  and  black  leather  lounge. 

"I  used  it  when  traveling  the  country  seU- 
ing machinery,"  HaU  said.  "The  first  car  I 
decorated  looked  Just  like  a  French  whore- 
house, so  we  scrapped  It  and  started  over 
again." 

Now  the  car  is  subdued,  but  not  all  that 
much.  It  has  a  stereo  and  several  telephones 
(He  said  he  spends  10  per  cent  of  his  wak- 
ing time  on  the  phone)  and  wall  plaques 
with  slogans  an^  sayings.  Some  are  humor- 
ous. But  most  are  serious  and  contain  ap- 
parent guidelines  for  HaU.  who  has  them  in 
his  lodge  and  office,  too.  In  addition  to  his 
YCDBSOYA  plaque,  he  has  slogans  reading: 
"The  best  angle  to  use  in  approaching  a 
problem  is  prot>ably  the  try  angle."  Or:  "The 
biggest  mistake  of  aU  for  an  executive,  the 
surest  way  to  fail,  is  not  to  act  at  aU." 

ONE-MAN    SHOW 

Up  until  Carowinds,  HaU  has  been  pretty 
much  of  a  one-man  band.  He  beat  the  drums, 
played  the  trumpet  and,  most  Importantly, 
waved  the  baton.  Now  that  he's  out  on  a  (30- 
milllon  credit  Umb,  he  knows  he  has  to  be- 
come a  team  man,  a  hard  adjustment  for  a 
self-made  millionaire. 

First  there's  Wachovia.  The  bank  arranged 
the  Carowinds  financing.  Its  real  estate  In- 
vestment trust,  associated  with  Wachovia 
Mortgage  Co.,  raised  (27-mlUlon.  Another 
(7.3-mlUlon  came  directly  from  the  bank. 
Hall  put  In  $3-mlUlon. 

But  does  Hall  worry  about  his  (30-mUllon 
loan  and  (4-million  annual  payroll? 

"Hell,  no.  Why  lose  sleep  over  a  loan?"  he 
said.  "If  I  was  worried.  I'd  get  out  of  bed  and 
go  to  work  and  worry  where  to  get  more 
money." 

nra* 

The  amusement  park  apparently  has  been 
a  lot  of  fun,  even  if  there  were  headaches, 
because  HaU  said  he  wouldn't  hesitate  to 
undertake  such  a  project  again. 

"Damn  right  I  would  do  it."  he  said.  "And 
when  I  do.  I'm  going  to  hire  the  finest  archi- 
tects in  the  world.  When  they  finish  their 
plans  and  models  and  we  have  aU  the  feasi- 
bUity  studies  done,  I'll  have  the  representa- 
tive of  that  firm  come  into  my  office  and  I'U 
beat  his  head  with  a  two  by  four.  That  way 
I'U  know  I've  got  his  attention." 

Hall  Is  stiU  appalled  at  mistakes  made  In 
the  original  design  at  Carowinds,  I.e.,  the  In- 
adequate walkways,  not  enough  hotdog 
stands,  and  women's  restroom  fiasco. 

"I  should  have  insisted  on  what  my  com- 
mon sense  Udd  me  w.hs  right  or  better,"  he 
said.  "I  should  have  taken  a  Job  under  a 
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Xalse  name  at  Disney  World,  then  Sx  Flags, 
BO  I  personally  would  have  known  W&at  to  do 
and  what  not  to  do." 

In  what  was  wry  humor,  but  pefeiaps  In- 
dicative of  his  true  feelings.  Ha^  has  a 
tombstone  for  the  Carowlnds  archttect  In  a 
little  cemetery  between  his  office  i  and  the 
railroad  car.  "Burled"'  next  to  hln  are  his 
lawyer,   banker,   contractor   and  Jc  in  Belk. 

"Just  In  case  they  get  out  of  1  ae,  they 
know  I'm  ready  to  put  them  und  r, "  Hall 
said.  I 

Now  that  Carowlnds  is  a  reality,  I  ill  Is  al- 
ready setting  his  sights  In  another  f  >al:  this 
one  capitalizing  on  the  American  fn  izy  over 
football.  He  wants  to  buUd  a  stad  im.  and 
attract  a  professional  football  team,!  »  North 
and  South  Carolina. 

"I  want  a  big  stadium,"  he  said,  aj  >arently 
envisioning  It  as  he  talks.  "The  60-  »rd  ime 
wiu  be  right  on  the  North  Carollj  k-South 
Carolina  state  line." 

There  hasn't  been  any  Interest  e  '  far  by 
professional  teams  wantmg  to  move  d  Meck- 
lenburg County.  Nevertheless,  Hall  already 
has  blueprmts  for  the  stadium.  A  lit  e  thing 
like  not  having  a  professional  foothill  fran- 
chise doesn't  stop  him.  | 

"Dont  worry,"  he  said.  "We'll  geCa  team. 
How  could  they  stay  away  from  heA?  We've 
got  the  market  and  they  know  It."      | 

People  who  know  Hall  might  shAce  their 
heads  at  his  doings,  but  they  don't  feke  him 
lightly.  He  has  a  knack  for  Jumpinlln  feet 
first  and  coming  out  a  winner.  If  hcSwants  a 
professional  football  franchise,  he'll^robably 
get  one.  At  least  he'll  have  fun  tryln  j  and  for 
Hall,  that's  nine-tenths  game  of  harness. 


GREAT  LAKES  WATER  LEVEJLS  RE- 
MAIN AT  "NORMAL"— FAR  iABOVE 
AVERAGE  I 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VAIQK 


OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOtJSK  OP  REPRESENT^l 

Thursday.  March  14.  197 


IVES 


Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fionthly 
Bulletin  of  Lake  Levels  for  Maith  1974, 
is  now  available  from  the  Nations  Ocean 
Survey  of  the  U.S.  Department  p  Com- 
merce. As  usual,  unfortunately,  it  holds 
nothing  but  bad  news  for  the  4(1  million 
Canadian  and  American  residenis  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Basin.  | 

Each  of  the  6  lakes  is  sign|Rcantly 
above  its  "long-term  average," 
factor  to  use  in  comparisons  of 
fluctuations   of   the   Great   Lai 
ocean  survey  reports  that: 

Lake  Superior — 6  Inches  above  1 
averages. 

Lake    Michigan-Huron — 19    Inchi 
long  term  averages. 

Lake  St.  Clair — 36  Inches  above  Ifng  term 
averages.  | 

Lake    Erie — 29    Inches    above    lolg    term 
averages.  1 

Lake  Ontario — 16  Inches  above  l<j|ig  term 
averages.  | 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  Interesting!  to  ^^ 
that  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Ontalio,  the 


only  two  lakes  with  any  measure 
ulatory  controls,  are  far  closer 


term  averages  than  any  other  »f  the 
Great  Lakes.  This  fact  continues  to  be 
the  best  evidence  that  construct  on  of 
control  facilities  on  the  other  1  ikes — 
the  "middle  Great  Lakes" — woul  go  a 
long  way  toward  a  permanent.  %sting, 


if  reg- 
long- 
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and  systemwide  solution  to  the  enormous 
damages  caused  by  erosion  resulting 
from  the  high  waters. 

Although  installation  of  such  controls 
would  obviously  be  expensive,  the  con- 
sequences of  allowing  water  levels  to  go 
on  imchecked  clearly  warrant  our  close 
examination. 

The  normal  toll  of  shoreline  erosion 
damages  is  tremendous.  Whole  homes  are 
lost,  hundreds  of  yards  of  valuable  land 
and  topsoil,  and  expensive  private  prop- 
erties, all  fall  prey  to  the  relentless  at- 
tack of  high-water  erosion. 

Storms  and  high  winds  off  the  lakes 
which  previously  dissipated  their  ener- 
gies on  the  long  beaches  and  natural 
barriers  of  the  lakes  now  simply  ride 
over  those  obstacles.  Lake  Erie,  when  its 
waters  were  far  over  average  in  1972, 
caused  $22  million  in  damages  to  Ohio 
shorelines.  A  storm  on  Lake  Erie  in  1952, 
another  high- water  period,  caused  $120 
million  in  damages — with  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  estimating  that  the  same 
storm  would  cause  twice  that  destruc- 
tion today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  must  con- 
sider means  to  effect  a  lasting  solution  to 
this  enormous  problem.  I  hope  that  we 
all  can  give  consideration  to  installing 
the  controls  necessary  to  avoid  the  con- 
tinuing destruction. 


USE  OF  U.S.  SHIPS  FOR  OIL  IM- 
PORTS VITAL  TO  NATION 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

or    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14,  1974 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  the  Im- 
portance of  adopting  legislation  which 
would  require  that  a  percentage  of 
American  oil  imports  be  carried  on  U.S.- 
flag  tankers. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  and  a 
Congressman  from  the  State  of  Maine, 
which  has  a  great  heritage  and  future  as 
a  maritime,  seafaring  State,  I  urge  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  H.R.  8193, 
which  calls  for  20  percent  of  the  Nation's 
oil  imports  to  be  carried  on  American- 
flag  vessels.  Now  undergoing  public  hear- 
ings in  the  Subcommittee  on  Merchant 
Marine,  the  bill  would  require  the  per- 
centage to  go  to  25  in  1975  and  to  30  in 
1977. 

In  calling  for  this  legislation.  I  would 
point  out  that  its  enactment  would 
provide  Jobs  for  American  seafaring 
and  shipbuilding  workers,  improve  the 
country's  balance-of-payments  position, 
strengthen  the  national  security  and  en- 
able the  U.S.  Government  to  initiate  a 
much-needed  oil  transportation  cost 
monitoring  system. 

First.  HJl.  8193  would  mean  tens  of 
thousands  of  jobs  for  American  men  and 
women  who  would  produce  the  materials 
and  build  the  ships:  jobs  for  steel  workers, 
pipefitters,  carpenters,  welders,  sheet- 
metal   workers,   electronic   technicians. 
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painters,  electricians,  and  seafaring 
workers.  Many  of  the  shipyards  in  our 
Nation,  and  tlie  economies  of  their  sur- 
rounding areas  would  stand  to  gain  from 
this  legislation.  For  example,  Bath  Iron 
Works  in  my  congressional  district  en- 
Joys  a  national  reputation  for  the  fine 
ships  that  it  produces.  It  recently  com- 
pleted construction  of  the  first  two  of 
five  25,000  deadweight  ton  tankers  in  the 
"Sealift"  series  wliich  will  be  leased  to 
the  Navy,  and  it  has  the  capability  of 
building  tankers  as  large  as  70,000  dead- 
weight tons.  Although  everyone  in  our 
State  is  proud  that  employment  at  this 
private  yard  will  reach  an  all-time  high 
of  4,000  by  June  of  this  year,  and  con- 
tracts for  work  running  well  into  the 
1970's  approach  $300  million,  the  pos- 
sibility of  building  U.S.-fiag  tankers 
there  is  both  valuable  to  our  State's 
economy  and  an  honor  the  yard  would 
relish. 

Second,  all  of  us  know  the  precarious 
position  of  the  American  dollar  in  the 
international  money  market.  We  have 
experienced  consistent  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficits.  A  major  contributing  fac- 
tor to  this  deficit  is  our  lack  of  U.S.-fiag 
tankers.  In  1972,  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit  caused  by  the  use  of  for- 
eign-flag tankers  to  carry  U.S.  oil  im- 
ports amounted  to  more  than  $500 
million.  In  1973  we  saw  this  figure  soar 
to  around  $600  million.  By  1980,  using 
Depaitment  of  Interior  oil  import  pro- 
jections, and  given  no  improvement  in 
our  own  tanker  capability,  we  look  for 
the  foreign-tanker-caused  deficit  to 
jump  to  more  than  $2.5  billion.  To  put 
it  another  way,  our  single  largest  com- 
mercial balance-of-payments  deficit 
item  soon  will  be  the  amount  we  pay 
for  bringing  this  oil  to  oiu*  shores  in 
foreign-flag  sliips.  The  second  of  these 
items  is  controllable  and  we  must  set 
about  controlling  it  at  once  by  achieving 
our  own  U.S.-fiag  oil-carrying  capabil- 
ity. The  chief  way  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit  which  is  attributable  to 
the  importation  of  foreign  oil  can  be  re- 
duced is  through  the  use  of  our  own 
ships  to  carry  the  oil  and,  of  course,  do- 
ing whatever  has  to  be  done  to  reverse 
the  growing  trend  to  depend  upon  for- 
eign sources  and  foreign  refineries. 

Third,  we  cannot  support  the  fake 
theory  that  American-owned  foreign- 
flag  tankers  are  effectively  controlled 
and  available  in  emergency  situations. 
America's  defense  posture  faces  a  dual 
dependency:  a  dependency  on  other  na- 
tions for  oil.  and  a  dependency  on  for- 
eign ships  to  transport  that  oil  to  our 
shores.  Under  the  conditions  existing  in 
the  world  today,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  not 
in  our  national  interest  to  formulate 
policies  which  perpetuate  this  dual  de- 
pendency situation.  E^^ents  flowing  from 
the  Middle  East  war  are  a  case  in  point. 
Last  November  2,  Liberia,  like  other 
black  African  countries,  broke  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Israel.  But  more 
importantly  in  their  conduct,  Liberia  di- 
rected that  no  ship  on  its  registry  might 
haul  any  armaments  to  either  Israel  or 
belligerent  Arab  States.  Although,  with 
exceptions,  the  United  States  has  not 
used  "flag  of  convenience"  or  "flag  of 
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necessity"  ships  to  haul  weapons,  Li- 
beria's action  does  tend  to  demonstrate 
the  unreliability  of  foreign  flag  nations 
in  a  crunch,  and  has  renewed  a  long- 
standing debate  over  the  so-called  "ef- 
fective control"  doctrine,  under  which 
this  country  supposedly  retains  a  "hold" 
on  these  U.S.-owned  foreign  flag  vessels 
for  emergency  use. 

Fourth,  and  finally,  the  United  States 
would  also  gain  from  enactment  of  this 
legislation,  because  it  will  initiate  a 
much-needed  transportation  cost  moni- 
toring system.  For  economic  reasons,  the 
big  oil  companies,  which  operate  large 
fleets  of  foreign-flag  tankers,  have  op- 
posed HJl.  8193.  But,  if  the  energy  crisis 
has  brought  any  situation  to  light  at  all, 
it  is  that  we  simply  do  not  have  the  price 
data  and  supply  data  we  need  from  the 
oil  companies  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
energy  crisis.  Their  operations  are 
shrouded  in  secrecy,  and  this  must  not 
be.  Most  relevant  to  the  Merchant  Marine 
Subcommittee's  hearings  is  that  nobody 
really  knows  what  the  oil  companies' 
transportation  costs  are,  and  to  this  ex- 
tent we  are  at  their  mercy  to  pay  what- 
ever price  they  wish  to  charge,  despite 
a  relatively  stable  cost  of  crude  oil  at 
the  wellhead.  Now  we  have  a  bill  before 
us  which  would  protect  the  American 
consumer,  because  all  the  information 
relevant  to  the  cost  of  shipping  on  U.S.- 
fiag  bottoms  is  available  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Nor  does  the  oil  industry  argu- 
ment that  carrjring  oil  on  foreign-bottom 
ships  is  less  expensive  hold  much  water 
any  more.  The  skyrocketing  price  of  im- 
ported ofl,  coupled  with  declining  tanker 
charter  rates,  has  suddenly  changed  the 
long-i»'evailing  arithmetic  and  made  the 
extra  cost  of  using  more  expensive  U.S.- 
fiag  tankers  a  much  smaller  percentage 
of  the  cost  of  oil.  With  tanker  rates  down 
as  surplus  tonnage  accumulates  in  the 
face  of  cutbacks  in  shipments,  and  the 
price  of  foreign  oil  trippled  or  more,  the 
consumer  would  be  untouched  or  even 
benefit  by  a  U.S.-flag  requirement. 

As  a  benefit  to  our  employment  and 
bidance-of -payments  situation,  valuable 
resource  in  case  of  national  emergency, 
and  adjunct  to  other  pending  measures 
to  meet  the  energy  shortage,  a  require- 
isent  that  UB.-flag  tankers  be  use^.'  to 
carry  oil  to  our  shores  should  be  given 
BWift  and  favorable  consideration  when 
It  comes  to  the  House  floor  for  a  vote. 


SLOVAK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF   ITBW   JfiEBET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thuradav.  March  14.  1974 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  35  years 
ago  on  March  14,  1939,  Slovak  indejsend- 
ence  was  proclaimed. 

I  know  many  of  my  colleagues  will  en- 
joy reading  an  article  by  F&ther  Andrew 
V.  Pier  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Jednota: 
Thihty-Pivk  Teaks  A«o:   6lo»ak  Ikbepeih)- 

ENCE  Day 

(By   Father    Andrew   V.   Pier,   O.S.B.,   M.A., 

Cleveland.  Ohio) 

Unfortunate,  Indeed,  was  the  time  when 
the  declaration  of  Slovak  national  Independ- 
ence was  proclaimed  on  March  14,  1939,  but 
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fortunate  at  the  same  time  because  the 
Slovak  national  parliament  in  Bratislava  had 
the  courage  to  declare  Slovakia  Independent 
and  place  it  on  the  map  of  central  Europe 
as  a  country  that  belongs  to  the  Slovaks  who 
have  their  own  language,  literature,  tradi- 
tions and  history  that  covers  a  span  of  more 
than  twelve  centuries  in  Central  Europe. 

Since  their  coming  to  the  central  Danube 
basin,  tbe  Slovaks  have  never  been  displaced 
or  entirely  subjugated  despite  wars,  plagues, 
Inx'aslons,  alien  rule  or  exploitation  under 
alien  regime.  They  continued  to  be  the  chief 
Inhabitants  of  the  country— often  In  greatly 
reduced  numbers — ^and  they  have  survived 
all  their  would-be  conquerors  who  failed  to 
assimilate  them.  That  they  emerged  In  our 
time  as  a  full-fledged  nation  and  succeeded 
admirably  in  organizing  their  own  state,  the 
Slovak  Republic,  at  a  time  when  their  power- 
ful and  less  powerful  neighbors  were  on  the 
verge  of  a  great  war  must  be  considered  as  an 
extraordinary  achievement.  If  not  a  miracle. 

What  has  made  the  historic  homeland  of 
our  Slovak  forefathers  prone  to  invasions 
repeatedly  from  all  sides?  Its  strategic  posi- 
tion primarily,  but  aside  from  Its  importance 
as  a  military  objective,  Slovakia  has  much  to 
lure  the  eyes  of  covetous  neighbors:  the  fer- 
tUe  land  and  luxuriant  forests,  a  Yariety  of 
minerals,  the  picturesque  low  and  high  Tatra 
mountains,  the  many  health  spas,  spectacu- 
lar caverns,  fresh  water  streams  and  navig- 
able rivers  ...  all  these  Invaluable  assets  and 
certainly  a  delight  for  modern  ecologists,  au 
attraction  to  a  thriving  tourist  trade  sum- 
mer and  winter,  and  a  source  of  great  eco- 
nomic wealth  that  has  not  gone  unnoticed 
(and  certainly  not  unexploited)  by  the  rov- 
ing eyes  ol  neighboring  peoples. 

Feudal  landlords  of  Count  Palfy's  type  in 
Slovakia,  though  ostensibly  of  Magyar 
affiliation,  were  actually  descendants  of 
ancient  Slovak  nobility  that  bad  become 
Magyarized  and  proffered  loyalty  to  their 
Hungarian  overlords  in  Budapest.  They 
exercised  great  authority  In  their  locality  and 
exerted  their  Influence  over  villages  In  their 
domain.  It  is  to  their  credit  that  tbey  showed 
unusual  foresight  in  not  only  maintaining 
and  preserving  the  natural  ecology  of  the 
land  but  also  In  their  extensive  reforestation 
program  that  Is  paying  dividends  to  this 
very  day.  In  this  work  Slovak  manpower  was 
wisely  utUized  during  the  winter  months 
when  selective  cutting  down  of  timber  made 
way  for  early  spring  planting  of  new  trees. 
These  lands  were  well  protected  from  careless 
waste  of  natural  resources,  and  when  the 
new  government  of  Czecho-Slovakla  after 
World  War  I  came  into  power,  they  were 
parcelled  out  to  small  landowners  through- 
out the  country. 

Slovakia's  struggle  for  political  freedom 
was  inextricably  intertwined  with  the  prob- 
lem of  preserving  the  national  and  cultural 
life  of  the  Slovak  pec^le  who  were  unjustly 
subjected  to  political,  economic  and  educa- 
tional pressures  In  an  official  movement  by 
Magyar  politicians  to  denationalize  them. 
What  had  not  been  accomplished  in  a  thous- 
and years  under  Magyar  domination  chau- 
vinistic political  leaders  in  modem  Hungary 
attempted  to  achieve  In  our  time.  The  gov- 
ernment In  Budapest  instituted  a  country- 
wide program  of  education  in  Slovakia  that 
banned  the  native  language  from  aU  schools 
.  .  .  the  Magyar  tongue  was  officially  declared 
the  only  language  In  Hungary  ...  all  others 
were  silenced  In  public  institutions  .  .  .  the 
home  and  the  church  were  the  only  refuge 
of  the  native  langiutge  of  the  Slovak  nation 
In  Its  historic  homeland  of  more  than  a 
thousand  years'  duration. 

Hungary's  failure  to  assimilate  the  various 
nationalities  withm  Its  confines  of  the  dual 
Austro-Hungarian  empire  was  due  to  the 
staunch  opposition  of  patriotic  leaders  in 
Slovakia,  Croatia  and  Transylvania,  whose 
Inhabitants  constituted  a  vast  majority  in 
the  kingdom.  Repressive  measures  adopted 
by    the    policy-makers    in   Budapest    served 
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only  to  strengthen  their  subjects  who  ulti- 
mately won  freedom,  self-government  and 
statehood  (if  only  for  a  time)  accordmg  to 
President  WUson's  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination solemnly  enunciated  during  World 
War  I  that  was  fought  "to  save  the  world  for 
democracy." 

Starting  on  the  road  to  freedom  sadly 
handicapped  by  lack  of  personnel  because  the 
ruling  Magyars  had  kept  ttaem  suppressed 
In  virtual  serfdom,  the  Novaks  decided  to 
accept  the  Invitation  of  the  Czechs  (who  had 
attained  i>ositions  of  power  and  mfluence  in 
Prague  under  a  mild  Austrian  rule)  to  Join 
them  in  forming  a  dual  democratic  state  with 
legal  provisions  and  guarantees  for  a  larre 
measure  of  self-government  in  their  own 
country  in  a  dual  alliance  in  a  state  to  be 
known  as  C?!echo-Slovakla,  or  the  Czecho- 
slovak Republic. 

Despite  assiu-ances  to  respect  the  rights  of 
the  Slovak  nation,  the  centralist  Czech  gov- 
ernment of  both  President  Masaryk  and  later 
President  Benes  must  be  held  respoiislble  for 
tbe  ultimate  failure  of  the  joint  venture  and 
the  coUapse  of  the  Republic,  because  they  re- 
fused to  honor  their  comnutment  to  recog- 
nize Slovak  state  rights  to  local  self-rule 
(autonomy)  with  specific  guarantees  for 
Slovak  courts,  a  Slovak  legislature  and 
Slovak  officials  in  Slovakia  as  solemnly  agreed 
upon  and  officially  signed  by  Thomas  Ma- 
saryk in  the  PitUburgh  Pact  on  May  30,  1918. 
President  Masaryk  repudiated  tbe  document 
after  tbe  war  and  set  the  stage  for  the  strug- 
gle of  the  Slovaks  to  win  the  right  to  sell- 
government  in  their  own  country. 

Refusal  of  the  Czech  centralist  regime  m 
Prague  to  keep  the  promise  of  autonomy  to 
tbe  Slovaks  for  twenty  years  united  them 
under  Hlinka's  leadership  that  led  them  to 
victory  on  Oct.  6,  1938,  when  the  Czech  gov- 
ernment finally  gave  In  because  of  the  im- 
minent danger  of  a  war  with  the  Third  Reich. 
In  view  of  the  bitter  struggle  to  win  self- 
rule,  it  was  txot  at  all  surprising  that  less 
than  six  months  later  the  Slovak  diet  (par- 
liament) in  Bratislava  decided  unanimou£ly 
to  sever  the  bonds  of  political  union  with 
Prague  and  declared  Slovak  national  inde- 
pendence on  March  14,  1939. 

In  no  way  can  the  circumstances  of  the 
declaration  of  Slovak  independence  Justify 
a  denial  of  the  natural  right  of  the  Slovak 
nation  to  its  own  state.  It  was  entirely  in  ac- 
cord with  Wilson's  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination as  solemnly  adopted  and  reiterated 
in  the  Atlantic  Charter — nationhood  for  all 
nations — and  later  officiaUy  incorporated  in 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  Moreover, 
the  Slovak  Republic  received  official  recogni- 
tion by  all  the  powers  of  Europe  almost  a 
half  year  before  tbe  outbreak  of  World  War 
IT  .  .  .  therefore  In  the  days  of  peace,  uncer- 
tain as  it  was,  peace  nevertheless. 

TTie  shameful  repudiation  toy  the  western 
allies  of  their  soleoin  cocnmitment  to  all  na- 
tions aspiring  to  freedom  and  statehood  in 
defense  to  Stalin  at  Teheran  and  Yalta  was 
another  instance  of  a  solemn  proclamation 
being  treated  by  Its  creators  as  a  mere  scrap 
of  paper.  But  this  In  no  way  destroyed  the 
right  of  all  nations,  no  matter  how  small, 
to  be  free. 

Dissolution  of  the  Slovak  Republic  Is  not 
a  reflection  upon  the  decision  of  the  Slovak 
national  parliament  but  a  sad  commfintary 
<m  the  powerful  leaders  of  Oreat  Britain  and 
tbe  United  States  who,  when  faced  with  a 
historic  decision,  backed  oS  from  it  out  of 
sheer  expediency  and  abjectly  agreed  to  give 
an  unscrupluous  dictator  a  free  hand  to  es- 
tablish communist  regimes  in  central  and 
eastern  Europe. 

At  tbe  moment,  as  we  review  tbe  events 
of  the  past  thirty-five  years  since  tbe  decla- 
ration of  Slovak  Independence  on  March  14. 
1930,  the  aspirations  of  the  Slovaks  to  free- 
ckun,  nationbood  and  statehood  have  not 
changed  because  It  Is  a  God-given  right  for 
men  to  be  free,  and  for  people  to  enjoy  po- 
litical freedom  in  their  own  country.  Their 
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courage  l8  truly  Kdmlrable  and  the9  bopea 
of  liberation  hftve  not  been  compleiely  de- 
stroyed, i 

A  country  wboee  five  million  surtlved  an 
abortive  revolt  dttring  World  War  Il.ltlie  In- 
vasion of  several  Soviet  armleB  In  t(t»  final 
stages  of  that  world-wide  conflict;  iuffered 
death  and  Imprisonment  of  bundreA  of  its 
foremost  citizens  and  leaders  In  the  postwar 
political  and  religious  persecution;  f|ttrced  to 
accept  bloody  reprisals  again  when  tj^e  com- 
munists seized  power  in  1946;  and  aj|iin  saw 
a  second  Soviet  military  invasion  ju  1968 
that  res\Uted  in  the  return  of  hardl£^e  com- 
munists to  power  and  military  ocd|ipation 
of  the  land  by  foreign  troops,  has  ^|«rritten 
a  tragic  but  heroic  chapter  in  mode;^  world 
history.  This  Is  Slovakia,  truly  a  Home  of 
the  brave,  though  not  of  the  free.  %ut  ever 
aspiring  to  national  freedom  an^  demo- 
cratic self-governing  statehood  In  tljfe  family 
of  free  nations  In  the  heart  of  Eura>e. 

What  is  the  destiny  of  the  Slovals?  WUl 
they  continue  to  survive  addltionil  blow's 
to  their  country  dealt  by  foreign  oppressors, 
or  are  they  doomed  to  perish?  Will  1»ey  suc- 
cumb to  the  relentless  attack  of  tlv  forces 
of  the  hammer  and  sickle?  Will  Ihey  be 
eventually  assimilated  by  their  neighbors,  or 
will  they  retain  their  pristine  vitally  to  sur- 
vive as  a  national  entity?  | 

Answers  to  all  these  questions  ire  con- 
tingent, of  course,  on  the  direction  <if  events 
in  the  future.  But  on  the  basis  of  the  past 
history  of  the  Slovaks  who  have  ^^ndured 
many  hardships  and  siirvived  as  agnation. 
Slovakia  must  assuredly  emerge  onOe  again 
as  a  free  country  because  here  stouthearted 
people  have  the  indomitable  will  to  ^rsevere 
In  the  struggle  to  win  their  natio^  free- 
dom. J 

No  fair-minded  person  can  deny  \^t  right 
of  any  nation  to  have  Its  own  selfsgovern- 
Ing  state  because  people  the  world  o(!|er  have 
learned  to  accept  this  principle  as  i||Mentlal 
to  the  doctrine  of  human  rights  a|d  hope 
for  world  peace.  ^ 

We  htqie  and  pray  that  the  Slovak  na- 
tion will  be  finally  granted  the  rigik  to  es- 
tablish Its  own  free,  democratic  wate  in 
a  new  age  that  will  not  only  unlverstlly  rec- 
ognize the  natural  right  of  nations  to  be 
free  but  will  provide  the  neceesarylnMans 
of  world  opinion  and  power  to  giArantee 
that  all  n>en  be  free  cm  our  planet  4iat  can 
no  longer  afford  to  tolerate  hunuui  beings 
being  half  slave  and  half  free.  | 


CARDINAL  MINDeZENTY:  A  -flCnM 
OP  DETENTE 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  C 

or  nxiKoiB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPMESENTATf  VE8 

Thursday,  March  14,  1974 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  p4>ruary 
5.  Pope  Paul  VI  removed  Josef  Cfrdinal 
Mindsssexity,  the  exiled  foe  of  coi 
In  Hungary,  from  the  jurisdiction ! 
still  nominally  retained  tbere,  an^ 
his  bocKirary  function  as  his 
Roman  Catholic  primate.  The 
cision  (»  formal  retirement  for 
year-old  cardinal  was  clearly 
improving  church-state  relatic 
Hungary. 

Cardinal  Mindszenty  was 
antistate  activities  by  the  Huniarian 
Government  in  IMS  and  spent  nxH-  than 
22  years  in  imprisonment  and  in  a  ylum 
in  the  UJ3.  IfisaioQ  in  Budapest.  Foi|  years 
Communist  ofOclals  in  Hungary  ha^  t  told 
the  Vatican  publicly  and  privatel;    that 
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Cardinal  Mindszenty  must  resign  or  be 
removed  as  primate  before  the  church 
could  expect  to  fill  vacant  sees  or  hold 
religious  classes  in  schools. 

Now,  Cardinal  Mindszenty  has  been 
forcibly  ranoved  from  his  position. 
Shortly  after  the  Vatican  announcement 
Lajos  Lederer  of  the  Londcm  Observer 
spoke  with  Cardinal  Mindszenty  in 
Vienna.  He  reported  that — 

The  q^lrlt  of  the  Cardinal — despite  eight 
years  In  Stalinist  prisons  and  15  years  in 
self-imposed  exile  in  the  U.S.  embassy  in 
Budapest — is  unbent.  He  has  taken  off  his 
gloves  and  is  determined  to  q>end  the  rest 
of  bis  years  battUng  against  misguided  con- 
cessions to  Communist  rulers  from  whatever 
quarter  they  come.  .  .  .  Mindszenty  is  con- 
vinced that  the  political  advisers  of  the  Pope 
have  no  Inkling  of  the  suffering  of  Catholics 
In  Eastern  Europe. 

Cardinal  Mindszenty  has  been  a  firm 
foe  of  tyranny,  whether  it  was  cloaked  in 
the  rhetoric  of  nazism,  fascism,  or  com- 
mimism.  His  name  itself  is  evidence  of 
that  fact.  Discussing  his  obstinate  refusal 
to  be  cowed  by  the  Nazis,  Charles  Peny- 
vesi.  editor  of  the  National  Jewish 
Monthly  and  correspondent  for  the 
Israeli  newspaper  Ha'aretz,  writes  that — 

Of  German  origin  himself,  he  changed  bis 
German  name  Pehm  to  Mindszenty — the 
name  of  his  native  village — at  a  time  when 
Hitler  called  on  descendants  of  German  set- 
tlers in  Eastern  Europe  to  reassert  their  iden- 
tity. In  his  sermons  and  letters.  Mindszenty 
attacked  Hitler's  New  Order  as  Inhuman  and 
atheistic.  On  one  occasion,  he  called  the 
police  to  remove  Hungarian  Nazis  from  a 
procession  he  led.  .  .  .  When  Perenc  Szalasi's 
Nazi  regime  came  to  power,  Mindszenty  was 
one  of  the  few  priests  JaUed. 

In  an  era  of  detente  the  firm  hostility 
to  tyranny  of  a  man  such  as  Cardinal 
Mindszenty  is  unwanted.  Mr.  Fenyvesi 

writes  that — 

Like  Alexander  Solzhenltsyn,  whose  Gulag 
Archipelago  was  banned  not  only  in  Russia 
but  on  the  airwaves  of  Voice  of  America, 
Cardinal  Mindszenty  Is  an  unperson  whose 
voice,  like  that  of  the  uninvited  wedding 
guest  In  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner,  dis- 
turbs the  merry  din  of  the  feast. 

When  he  suffered  In  Hungary  for  his 
beUef  in  Ood  and  in  the  church,  many 
thought  him  a  saint.  Now,  in  an  era  of 
"good  feeling"  with  the  Communists  he 
is  an  anachronism  and  the  church  is 
visibly  imcomfortable  with  him  Saints, 
it  seems,  are  impopular  in  every  era. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
article,  "Mindszenty:  Unbending  Mar- 
tyr," by  Charles  Fenyvesi,  which  appear- 
ed In  the  Washington  Post  of  February 
24,  1974,  and  insert  it  into  the  Record  at 
ibis  time: 

MlMOOEENTT  :  Ukbxnoinc  Mabttb 
(By  Oiarlee  Fenyvesi) 

I  saw  him  once,  In  1947  cr  1948,  leading  a 
procession  In  a  duaty  petit  bourgeois  section 
of  Budapest.  It  was  a  pageantry  of  Mttin 
church  banners  of  blue  and  purple  and 
medieval  hymns.  There  was  the  glass-en- 
cased relic  of  the  right  hand  of  Saint  Ste- 
phen— Hungary's  first  Christian  king  in  the 
10th  Century.  The  procession  moved  slowly, 
impervious  to  the  steady  drizzle,  in  a  aet- 
tlng  of  cheerless  apartment  buildings  pock- 
marked with  bullet  bolee. 

Frotu  the  sidewalk,  filled  with  kneeling 
people,  the  prince  primate  of  Hungary 
seemed  miles  and  ages  away.  The  burning 
eyes  In  the  ashen -white  face  were  fiXMl  M 
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some  point  In  the  aky.  He  was  swathed  In 
scarlet  silks  and  surrounded  by  priests  In 
embroidered  robes.  They  were  foUowed  by 
clusters  of  vUlage  women  in  dull  black  from 
kerchief  to  boots  and  by  city  people  of  all 
ages  in  somber  grays  and  blues. 

Even  In  my  grade  school  class  we  knew 
that  JoEsef  Cardinal  Mindszenty  and  the 
new  Communist  regime  were  locked  In  a 
fateful  struggle.  My  elders  also  knew  that 
there  could  be  but  one  end  to  that  conflict. 

The  cardinal  would  not  bend.  There  were 
many  Hungarians  who  hoped  that  he  would 
throw  his  weight  behind  the  rivals  of  the 
Communist  Party — like  the  Smallholders' 
Party  which  won  close  to  60  per  cent  of 
the  vote  in  the  free  election  of  1945 — and 
search  for  ways  to  cope  with  the  overwhelm- 
ing fact  of  Soviet  military  occupation.  But 
Mindszenty  refused  to  jday  politics.  He 
would  only  pray  and  resist.  The  slightest 
concession  seemed  to  him  a  betrayal  of  prin- 
ciples— fatal  weakness,  abject  surrender, 
high  treason. 

He  sent  a  cable  to  Hungary's  first  demo- 
cratically elected,  non -Communist  postwar 
premier:  "The  First  Banneret  of  t^e  Realm 
stands  at  the  disposal  of  the  nation."  The 
position  of  the  first  banneret — the  prince 
primate's  feudal  rank  as  the  first  officer  of 
the  kingdom — no  longer  existed.  Hungary 
was  declared  a  republic  In  1946  and  all  aris- 
tocratic titles  and  privileges  were  rendered 
null  and  void.  Mlndszenty's  cable  read  more 
like  a  challenge  than  the  traditional  con- 
gratulatory message  from  the  head  of  the 
church. 

BTUBBOKN,  DETBtMIirZD 

Mindszenty  was  as  stubborn  and  deter- 
mined as  the  Communists;  each  knew  that 
the  other  was  an  enemy  with  whom  there 
could  be  no  accommodation,  no  pesace. 

While  the  Communist  leaders  were  suc- 
cessful in  threatening  and  cajoling  their 
democratic  opposition  Into  cooperation,  they 
also  felt  that  they  bad  to  dramatize  to  the 
restless  nation — and  to  themselves — that  no 
person  or  institution  lay  beyond  the  reach 
of  "the  Iron  fist  of  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat."  What  oould  have  been  a  more 
telling  demonstration  of  their  power  than 
the  humiliation  of  the  head  of  the  conserva- 
tive, traditionally  Western-learning  Catholic 
Church. 

Many  Hungarians  who  saw  newsreels  of  his 
trial  or  listened  to  It  on  radio  thought  that 
Mlndseenty  had  been  beaten  and  drugged. 
After  five  weeks  of  Interrogation,  Mindaenty 
seemed  like  another  person. 

The  strong,  rich  voice  of  a  speU-blnding 
orator  was  thin  aikd  monotonous;  the  pierc- 
ing eyes  had  a  dull  sheen.  There  was  an  air 
of  unreality  about  his  listless  confession  to 
charges  of  high  treason,  the  gathering  of 
military  intelligence  and  foreign  currency 
speculation.  The  trial  was  absurd,  macabre. 
It  spread  fear  throughout  the  country  and 
it  signaled  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
which  a  few  thousand  angry,  determined 
men  loyal  to  Moscow  would  try  to  undo  1,000 
years  of  Hungarian  nationalism. 

Next  to  the  mysterious  suicide  of  Czech 
Foreign  Minister  Jan  Maaaryk  and  the  Berlin 
airlift.  It  was  that  trial  In  Budapest  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1949,  which  convinced  the  Western 
public  that  an  Iron  curtain  had  Indeed  de- 
scended, cutting  off  the  ancient  capitals  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Eiu-ope  from  their  life- 
lines to  the  West. 

A   SOUTABY    MAN 

Hungarian  politics  always  bad  its  fair 
share  of  priests.  They  were  usually  hearty, 
gregarioiu  types,  outdoing  their  lay  brothers 
in  their  appreciation  for  food,  wine  and 
good  company  which  sometimes  Included 
women. 

Mindszenty  Is  an  exception.  Be  has  always 
slept  on  a  pallet,  and  even  in  the  majestic 
baroque  palace  of  the  prince  primate  be  kept 
to  his  diet  of  cheese,  bread  and  mUk.  When 
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traveling,  he  has  always  refused  the  choice 
food  and  wine  prepared  for  him;  his  wish 
18  "only  one  course,"  often  the  soup. 

He  has  had  no  cronies,  no  close  personal 
friends.  From  the  time  he  was  ordained — in 
1915 — ^he  preferred  a  solitary  lUe  of  medita- 
tion, prayer  and  reading  books  on  theology, 
philosophy  and  history. 

All  his  life,  Mindszenty  lived  In  a  posture 
of  defiance  and  displayed  a  dogged  obstinacy 
which  reminded  his  class-conscious  country- 
men of  his  peasant  origin.  He  never  seemed 
to  have  talent  for  conformity  or  wise  com- 
promise. 

In  his  20s,  he  wrote  newspaper  articles 
attacking  the  poUce  terror  of  the  short-lived 
Hungarian  Commune  in  1919.  He  was  first 
Jailed,  then  deported  to  his  native  village. 
After  that  first  Hungarian  Communist  ex- 
periment collapsed,  Mindszenty  angered 
many  people  by  denouncing  from  the  pulpit 
the  white  terror  that  followed  the  red. 

Then  for  years  he  refused  to  celebrate  mass 
on  the  name's  day  of  the  regent,  Nicholas 
Bortby,  whom  he  regarded  as  an  usurper.  Of 
German  origin  himself,  he  changed  his  Ger- 
man name  Pehm  to  Mludszentjr — the  name  of 
his  native  village— at  a  time  when  Hitlw 
called  on  descendants  of  Germivn  settlers  In 
Eastern  Eun^**  to  reassert  tteir  German 
klentity.  In  his  sermons  and  leiters,  Mlnd- 
caenty  attacked  Hitler's  New  Order  as  Inhu- 
man and  atheistic.  On  one  occasion,  he  called 
tbe  pobce  to  remove  Hungarian  Nazis  from  a 
procession  he  led. 

In  1941,  be  Interceded  with  hte  school- 
Biate,  the  pro-German  Premier  Bardossy,  on 
behalf  of  Jews  in  German-occupied  Yugo- 
tfavia,  across  the  border  from  his  diocese.  He 
also  sent  a  telegram  to  Hitler  to  protest 
massacres  of  Jews.  When  Ferenc  Szalasls 
Nazi  regime  came  to  power.  Mindszenty  was 
one  of  the  few  prleste  jailed. 

Partly  because  of  his  anti-Nazi  record,  he 
was  named  prince  primate  shortly  after  World 
War  n  ended.  One  of  his  first  actions  was 
to  denounce  Russian  soldiers  for  looting  and 
raping.  He  began  a  campaign  against  the 
Communists. 

He  demanded  a  referendum  on  declaring 
Hungary  a  republic.  He  accused  the  demo- 
cratic parties  of  being  soft  on  communism. 
After  the  democratic  parties  were  liquidated, 
iM  thox^ht  it  was  his  historic  duty  as  the 
bead  of  the  church  to  resist  the  Communist 
Nglme. 

He  was  arrested  the  day  after  Christmas, 
IdiS,  after  all  leaves  were  canceled  In  the 
Secret  Police  and  the  police  force  was  put  on 
alert. 

The  Communists  had  offered  him  free  pas- 
sive to  the  West.  During  bis  American  tour 
In  1947.  American  churchmen  had  asked  him 
not  to  return  home. 

He  was  not  a  man  caught  in  the  wheels 
of  history.  He  chose  martyrdom;  he  prepared 
himself  for  It.  He  thought  he  would  be  sen- 
tenced to  death  and  hoped  that  his  execution 
would  arouse  the  world  against  Communism. 
And  he  knew  that  the  Communists  had  ways 
to  extract  false  confessions.  A  few  days  be- 
fore bis  arrest,  he  wrote  a  message  declaring 
his  innocence  and  attributing  any  oonfesskm 
he  might  make  to  the  weakness  of  the  flesh. 
He  served  eight  years  in  jail,  most  of  it 
In  solitary  confinement.  In  1956,  the  rebels 
freed  him,  and  a  broadcast  speech  he  made 
served  as  a  pretext  for  the  Russian  interven- 
tion which  crushed  the  uprising. 

As  Russian  tanks  rumbled  through  the 
streets  of  Budapest,  Mindsaenty  sought  asy- 
lum at  the  American  legation;  Premier  Imre 
Nagy  and  his  supporters  went  to  the  Yugo- 
slav embassy.  But  for  13  of  the  15  years  that 
the  Cardinal  spent  under  U.8.  protection,  the 
United  SUtes,  Hungary  and  the  VaUcan 
agreed  that  he  must  leave  the  country.  All 
that  the  cardinal  had  to  choose  was  one  of 
the  several  faoe-aavlng  formulas  negotiated 
for  him. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

His  argument  was  that  as  the  prince  pri- 
mate of  Hungary,  he  had  taken  an  oath  not 
to  abandon  his  flock;  that  as  a  patriot  it  was 
his  duty  to  stay  In  his  homeland;  and  that 
as  an  innocent  man  convicted  by  a  kangaroo 
court  he  had  to  be  exonerated. 

He  resisted  the  steadUy  increasing  pres- 
sures of  the  Holy  See  and  three  American 
administrations — Eisenhower,  Kennedy  and 
Johnson — which  considered  his  asylum  the 
chief  obstacle  to  improving  relations  with 
the  Hungarian  government. 

The  State  Department  regarded  him  as  its 
cross  to  bear;  It  was  forever  apprehensive 
about  his  faUlng  sick  or  walking  out  in  a 
huff.  The  handful  of  U.S.  diplomats  author- 
ized to  converse  with  him  complained  bit- 
terly about  his  anti-Communist  tirades  and 
his  unceaislng  criticism  of  the  United  States 
for  failing  to  go  to  Hungary's  aid  in  her  hour 
of  need  in  1956. 

His  eventxial  departure,  in  September,  1971, 
Mindszenty  described  as  his  submission  to 
the  wiU  of  the  Vatican.  It  removed  the  most 
conspicuous  symbol  of  Catholic  resistance  to 
Commxmlsm  and  it  enabled  the  church  to 
accelerate  its  course  of  peaceful  coexistence. 
For  the  Hungarian  government,  it  represent- 
ed a  milestone  In  Its  search  for  detente  at 
home  and  respectability  abroad. 

CENTni    OP   TALKS 

"The  stubborn  old  fool,"  as  Hungarian  com- 
munists caUed  him,  is  now  tucked  away  in 
Vienna,  in  a  seminary  that  has  belonged  to 
the  Hungarian  Church  for  centuries.  (The 
Pope  had  wanted  him  to  stay  In  Rome,  but 
the  cardinal  Insisted  on  staying  as  close  to 
Hungary  as  possible.) 

His  departure  left  Hungary  so  much  the 
poorer.  As  long  as  he  stayed  at  the  Ameri- 
caia  legation,  his  physical  presence  in  Hun- 
gary was  stHl  a  psychological  factor  to  reckon 
with.  In  Vienna,  he  is  of  no  real  consequence. 

Or  so  one  imagines.  But,  according  to  the 
Catholic  News  Service,  talks  between  the 
Hungarian  government  and  the  Holy  See  in 
January  centered  on  Mindszenty.  No  normal- 
ization of  relations  is  possible,  it  was  estab- 
lished, unless  the  Vaticjin  provided  for  the 
selection  of  a  new  primate  of  Hungary,  which 
was  the  essence  of  Pope  Paul's  announcement 
in  February,  declaring  Mlndszenty's  post  "va- 
cant"; the  "neutralization"  of  the  memoirs 
Mindszenty  has  been  writing  since  1956 — 
whatever  that  means — and  the  cancellation 
of  Mlndszenty's  Vatican  pasq>ort. 

XCNOBEO   IN   UNITED   STATES 

With  an  eerie  vlndlctiveness — or  was  it  a 
gesture  to  Budapest? — the  Vatican  an- 
nounced Mindsaenty's  retirement  25  years  to 
the  day  from  the  time  he  was  sentenced  to 
life  imprisonment.  Mindszenty  promptly  de- 
nied that  he  had  voluntarUy  given  up  his 
post.  In  effect,  be  called  the  Pope  a  Uar.  He 
followed  it  up  with  a  six-point  attack  on  the 
Hungarian  government's  suppression  of  re- 
ligious freedom. 

Pope  Paul's  removal  of  Mindszenty  as  the 
head  of  the  Hungarian  Church  is  Just  an- 
other episode  marking  the  end  of  the  cold 
war.  Minds2senty.  the  erstwhile  patron  saint 
of  the  Free  World,  has  become  an  embar- 
rassment to  the  new  partnership  of  detente. 

Like  Alexander  Solzhenltsyn,  whose  "Gulag 
Archipelago  "  was  banned  not  only  in  Russia 
but  on  the  airwaves  of  the  Voice  of  America, 
Cardinal  Mindsaenty  Is  an  unperson  whose 
voice,  like  that  of  the  uninvited  wedding 
guest  In  Coleridge's  "Ancient  Mariner,"  dis- 
turbs the  merry  din  of  the  feast. 

Mindszenty  visited  the  United  States  last 
September,  to  bless  a  renovated  Hungarian 
church  in  New  Brunswick,  N.J.  His  three-day 
stay  was  played  down  by  church  and  state. 

Except  for  Terence  Cardinal  Cooke  of  New 
York,  the  American  church  Ignored  his 
pr«seiK:e.  President  Nixon  sent  him  a  cable — 
assuring  blm  of  gratitude  and  wishing  "a 
thoroughly  plc«aant  stay" — but  the  telegram 
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somehow  did  not  reach  the  cardinal  until 
the  day  he  left. 

Two  weeks  after  his  departure.  Sen.  Edward 
Kennedy  declared  on  the  Senate  floor  that 
Mindszenty  reminded  the  world  of  "the  in- 
divisible nature  of  man's  spirit  and  the  eter- 
nal quest  for  individual  liberty."  But  no  gov- 
ernment representative  visited  him;  the  in- 
stitutions which  once  acclaimed  him  mar- 
tyr bad  no  more  Interest  in  him. 

Mlndszenty's  ultimate  tragedy  is  that  he 
has  outlived  the  usefulness  of  his  martyrdom. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO 
TITLE  I  OF  H.R.  69 


ROM.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF   NEW   TOEK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14.  1974 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  en- 
closing in  the  Record  today  a  number  of 
amendments  to  the  bill.  H.R.  69,  which 
under  the  rule  adopted  for  consideration 
of  this  bill  must  be  printed  in  today's 
Record.  These  are  amendments  to  the 
title  I  formula  for  the  distribution  of 
funds  imder  the  act. 

I  support  the  programs  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  but 
am  convinced  that  the  title  I  formula 
must  be  amended  to  provide  for  an  equi- 
table distribution  of  funds. 
The  11  amendments  foUow: 

Amendment  No.  1 
Page  28,  beginning  with  line  10.  strike  out 
everything  down  through  line   11.  page  36. 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  102.  Section  103  of  title  I  of  the  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  103.  (a)(1)(A)  There  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year  for  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph  an 
amount  equal  to  not  more  than  1  per  centum 
of  the  amount  appropriated  for  such  year 
for  payments  to  States  under  section  134(a) 
(other  than  payments  under  such  section  to 
jurisdictions  excluded  from  the  term  "State" 
by  this  subsection) .  The  Commissioner  shall 
allot  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  among  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands  according  to  their 
respective  need  for  such  grants.  In  addition, 
he  shall  allot  from  such  amount  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior — 

(1)  the  amount  necessary  to  make  F»y- 
ments  pursuant  to  subgraph  (B);  and 

(ii)  the  amount  necessary  to  make  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  subparagraph  (C). 
The  maximum  grant  which  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  in  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  Anjeri- 
can  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  islands  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  shall  be  determined  pursuant 
to  such  criteria  as  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines will  best  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part. 

(B)  The  terms  on  which  payment  shall  be 
made  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  shall 
include  provision  for  payments  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  local  educational 
agencies  with  respect  to  out-of-state  Indian 
children  In  the  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  of  such  agencies  under  ^>ecial  con- 
tracts with  that  Department.  Hie  amotmt 
of  any  such  payment  may  not  exceed,  for 
each  such  chUd,  one-half  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  In  the  State  in  which  the 
agency  la  located. 

(C)  The  maximum  amount  allotted  for 
payments  to   the  Secretary  of  tine  Interior 
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under  clause  (in  In  the  third  senteifje  of 
subparagraph  (A)  for  any  fiscal  year  lehall 
be  the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the 
educational  needs  of  educationally  de| 
Indian  children  on  reservations  servlc 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  oj 
ror  Indian  children  by  the  Departi 
the  Interior,  as  determined  pursuant 
teria  established  by  the  Commlssloneri^ 
payments  shall  be  made  pursuant 
agreement  between  the  Commission^  uid 
the  Secretary  containing  such  assuranc  s  and 
terms  as  the  Commissioner  determlni  i  will 
best  achieve  the  purpoees  of  this  part  Such 
agreement  shall  contain  (1)  an  assi  ranee 
that  payments  made  pursuant  to  thl  sub- 
paragraph will  be  used  solely  for  pre  rams 
and  projects  approved  by  the  Secret  ry  of 
the  Interior  which  meet  the  appUcat  e  re- 
quirements of  section  (3)  (a)  and  thi  t  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  wUl  com  ly  In 
all  other  respects  with  the  requlreme  ts  of 
this  title,  and  (3)  provision  for  carryli  f  out 
the  applicable  provisions  of  sections  1  11(a) 
and  133(a)  (3). 

(2)  In  any  case  In  which  the  Co  tmis- 
sloner  determines  that  satisfactory  da  a  for 
that  purpose  are  available,  the  max  mum 
grant  which  a  local  educational  agenc  In  a 
State  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  unde  this 
part  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  (exc(  >t  as 
provided  In  paragraph  (3) )  an  amount  tqual 
to  the  Federal  percentage  (established  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c))  of  the  averai  i  per 
pupil  expenditure  In  that  State  or,  if  gi  ater, 
m  the  United  States  multiplied  by  the  lum- 
ber of  children  In  the  school  district  o  such 
agency  who  are  aged  five  to  seventee  i,  In- 
clusive, and  are  (A)  In  families  havl  ig  an 
annual  income  of  less  than  the  low-L  come 
factor  (established  pursuant  to  suba  ctlon 
(c)),  (B)  all  of  the  number  of  child  sn  in 
the  school  district  of  such  agency  wl  o  are 
aged  five  to  seventeen.  Inclusive  and  w  lO  are 
In  families  receiving  an  annual  Incc  ne  in 
excess  of  the  low-Income  factor  (esta)  Ished 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c))  from  pa]  nents 
under  the  program  of  aid  to  famllle  with 
dependent  children  under  a  state  pli  a  ap- 
proved under  Title  IV  of  the  Social  a  surlty 
Ace,  or  (C)  living  In  institutions  f  r  ne- 
glected or  delinquent  children  (othe:  than 
such  institutions  operated  by  the  i  hited 
States)  but  not  counted  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (7)  of  this  subsection  for  the  p  rpose 
of  a  grant  to  a  State  agency,  or  beini  sup- 
ported In  foster  homes  with  public  unds. 
In  any  other  case,  the  maximum  gra  tt  for 
any  local  educational  agency  In  a  Stat  shall 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  ag(  egate 
niaximum  amovmt  of  such  grants  for  a  such 
agencies  In  the  county  or  counties  In  urblch 
the  school  district  of  the  particular  agi  acy  is 
located,  which  aggregate  maximum  a  lount 
shall  be  eqvial  to  the  Federal  percent  ge  of 
such  per  pupil  expenditure  multiplied  y  the 
number  of  children  of  such  ages  in  such 
county  or  counties  who  are  descrlt  sd  in 
clauses  (A),  (B),  or  (C)  of  the  prevlot  i  sen- 
tence, and  shall  be  allocated  among  those 
agencies  upon  such  equitable  basis  as  i  Lay  be 
determined  by  the  State  educational  I  gency 
in  accordance  with  basic  criteria  pre<  :rlbed 
by  the  Commissioner.  Notwlthstandli  g  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  paragraph  upon 
determination  by  the  State  educf  clonal 
agency  that  a  local  educational  agency  n  the 
State  Is  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  i  >r  the 
special  educational  needs  of  childre  ,  de- 
scribed In  clause  (C)  of  the  first  sente  ice  of 
this  paragraph,  who  are  living  in  instit  tions 
for  neglected  or  delinquent  chlldrei  ,  the 
State  educational  agency  shall,  if  It  as  umes 
responsibility  for  the  special  educa  lonal 
needs  of  such  children,  be  eligible  to  i  celve 
the  portion  of  the  allocation  to  sucb  local 
educational  agency  which  Is  attrlbi  table 
to  such  neglected  or  delinquent  childre  i,  but 
if  the  State  educational  agency  does  n  it  as- 
sume such  responsibility,  any  other  St  ite  or 
local  public  agency,  as  determined  by  regu- 
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latlons  established  by  the  Conunlssloner, 
which  does  assume  such  resi>onslbllity  shall 
be  eligible  to  receive  such  portion  of  the 
allocation. 

(3)  (A)  If  the  maximum  amount  of  the 
grant  determined  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
or  (2)  for  any  local  educational  agency  is 
greater  than  50  per  centum  of  the  sum  budg- 
eted by  that  agency  for  current  expenditures 
for  that  year  (as  determined  pursuant  to 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner),  such 
maximum  amount  shall  be  reduced  to  50  per 
centum  of  such  budgeted  sum. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies which  serve  in  whole  or  In  part  the  same 
geographical  area,  and  in  the  case  of  a  local 
educational  agency  which  provides  free  pub- 
lic education  for  a  substantial  number  of 
children  who  reside  in  the  school  district 
of  another  local  educational  agency,  the 
State  educational  agency  may  allocate  the 
amount  of  the  maximum  grants  for  those 
agencies  among  them  in  such  manner  as  it 
determines  will  best  carry  out  the  purpose 
of    this   part. 

(4)  The  grant  which  Puerto  Rico  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  under  this  part  for  a  fiscal 
year  shall  be  the  amount  arrived  at  by  mul- 
tiplying the  number  of  children  counted 
under  subsection  (c)  by  60  per  centiun  of 
(1)  the  average  per  pupil  expendittire  in 
Puerto  Rico  or  (11)  in  the  case  where  such 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  Is  more  than 
the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

(5)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "States"  does  not  Include  Ouam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(b)  A  local  educational  agency  shall  be 
eligible  for  a  basic  grant  for  a  fiscal  year  un- 
der this  part  only  If  it  meets  the  following 
requirements  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
children  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  de- 
scribed in  clauses  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  of  the 
first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(a). 

(1)  In  any  case  (except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (3) )  in  which  the  Commissioner 
determines  that  satisfactory  data  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  as  to  the  number  of 
such  children  are  available  on  a  school  dis- 
trict basis,  the  number  of  such  children  in 
the  school  district  of  such  local  educational 
agency  shall  be  at  least  ten. 

(2)  In  any  other  case,  except  as  provided 
In  paragraph  (3),  the  number  of  such  chil- 
dren In  the  county  which  Includes  such  local 
educational  agency's  school  district  shall  be 
at  least  ten. 

(3)  In  any  case  in  which  a  county  includes 
a  part  of  the  school  district  of  the  local  edu- 
cational stgency  concerned  and  the  Commis- 
sioner has  not  determined  that  satisfactory 
data  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  are 
available  on  a  school  district  basis  for  all  the 
local  educational  agencies  for  all  the  coun- 
ties into  which  the  school  district  of  the  local 
educational  agency  concerned  extends,  the 
eligibility  requirement  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  such  children  for  such  local  edu- 
cational agency  shall  be  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner  for  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(c)  For  the  purpoees  of  this  section,  the 
"Federal  percentage"  shall  be  60  per  centum 
and  the  "low-income  factor"  shall  be  $3,500 
for  each  fiscal  year  of  this  Act,  except  that 
no  county  shall  receive  less  than  100  per 
centum  of  the  amount  they  have  received  for 
the  previous  fiscal  year. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Commissioner  shall  determine  the  number 
of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive, 
of  families  having  an  annual  income  of  less 
than  the  low-Income  factor  (as  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c) )  on  the  basis  of 
the  most  recent  satisfactory  data  available 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce.  At  any 
time  such  data  for  a  county  are  available  in 
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the  Department  of  Commerce,  such  data 
shall  be  used  in  making  calculations  under 
this  section.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall  determine  the 
number  of  children  of  such  ages  from  fam- 
ilies receiving  an  annual  income  in  excess  of 
the  low-income  factor  from  payments  under 
the  program  of  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children  under  a  State  plan  approved 
under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
and  the  number  of  children  of  such  ages  liv- 
ing in  Institutions  for  neglected  or  delin- 
quent children,  or  being  supported  in  foster 
homes  with  public  funds,  on  the  basis  of  the 
caseload  data  for  the  month  of  January  of 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  or,  to  the  extent 
that  such  data  are  not  available  to  him  be- 
fore April  1  of  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  Secretary's  determination  is  made,  then 
on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  reliable  data 
available  to  him  at  the  time  of  such  deter- 
mination. 

When  requested  by  the  Commissioner,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  make  a  special 
estimate  of  the  number  of  children  of  such 
ages  who  are  from  families  having  an  an- 
nual Income  less  than  the  low-income  factor 
(established  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) )  in 
each  county  or  school  district,  and  the  Com- 
missioner is  authorized  to  pay  (either  in 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement)  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  the  cost  of  making 
this  special  estimate.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  give  consideration  to  any  re- 
quest of  the  chief  executive  of  a  State  for 
the  collection  of  additional  census  informa- 
tion. For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consider  all  children  who  are  in 
correctional  institutions  to  be  living  in  in- 
stitutions for  delinquent  children. 

(e)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  "the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure"  in  a  State, 
or  in  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  ag- 
gregate current  expenditures,  during  the  sec- 
ond fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  computation  Is  made,  (or,  if  satis- 
factory data  for  that  year  are  not  available 
at  the  time  of  computation,  then  during  the 
earliest  preceding  fiscal  year  for  which  satis- 
factory data  are  available)  of  all  local  edu- 
cational agencies  as  defined  in  section*303(6) 
(A)  in  the  State,  or  In  the  United  States 
(which  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
means  the  fifty  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia),  as  the  case  may  be,  plus  any 
direct  current  expenditures  by  the  State  for 
operation  of  such  agencies  without  regard 
to  the  sources  of  funds  from  which  either  of 
such  expenditures  are  made) .  divided  by  the 
aggregate  number  of  children  In  average 
daily  attendance  to  whom  such  agencies  pro- 
vided free  public  education  during  such 
preceding  year. 

Renumber  all  following  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

Amendicemt  No.  2 

Page  28,  beginning  with  line  10,  strike  out 
everything  down  through  line  II,  p.  36,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Skc.  102.  Section  103  of  Title  I  of  the  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  103.  (a)  (1)  (A)  There  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year 
for  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph  an  amount 
equal  to  not  more  than  1  (one)  per  centum 
of  the  amount  appropriated  for  such  year 
for  payments  to  States  under  section  134(a) 
(other  than  payments  under  such  section  to 
jurisdictions  excluded  from  the  term  "State" 
by  this  subsection) .  The  Commissioner  shall 
allot  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  among  Ouam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  according  to 
their  respective  need  for  such  grants.  In  ad- 
dition, he  shall  allot  from  such  amount  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior — 

(1)  the  amount  necessary  to  make  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B) ;  and 
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(11)  the  amount  necessary  to  make  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  subparagraph  (0) . 
The  maximum  grant  which  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  in  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  shall  be  determined  pursuant 
to  such  criteria  as  the  Conunlssloner  deter- 
mines will  best  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part. 

(B)  The  terms  on  which  payment  shall  be 
made  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  shall 
include  provision  for  payments  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  local  educational 
agencies  with  respect  to  out-of -State  Indian 
children  In  the  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  of  such  agencies  under  special  con- 
tracts with  that  Department.  The  amount 
of  any  such  payment  may  not  exceed,  for 
each  such  child,  one-half  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  In  the  State  In  which  the 
agency  Is  located. 

(C)  The  maximum  amount  allotted  for 
payments  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  clause  (U)  In  the  third  sentence  of 
subparagraph  (A)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  special 
educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
Indian  children  on  reservations  serviced  by 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  operated 
for  Indian  children  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  as  determined  pursuant  to  cri- 
teria established  by  the  Commissioner.  Such 
payments  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  between  the  Conunlssloner  and 
the  Secretary  containing  such  assurances 
and  terms  as  the  Commissioner  determines 
will  best  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  part. 
Such  agreement  shall  contain  (1)  an  assur- 
ance that  payments  made  pursuant  to  this 
subparagraph  will  be  used  solely  for  pro- 
grams and  projects  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  which  meet  the  applica- 
ble requirements  of  section  131(a)  and  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  will  comply 
In  all  other  respects  with  the  requirements 
of  this  title,  and  (2)  provision  for  carrying 
out  the  applicable  provisions  of  sections  131 
(a)  and  133(a)  (3). 

(3)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Conunlsslon- 
er determines  that  satisfactory  data  for  that 
purpose  are  available,  the  maximum  grant 
which  a  local  educational  agency  in  a  State 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive  under  this  part 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  (except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (3) )  an  amount  equed  to 
the  Federal  percentajge  (established  pursuant 
to  subsection  (c) )  of  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  in  that  State  or.  If  greater,  in  the 
United  States  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
children  in  the  school  district  of  such  agency 
who  are  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  and 
are  (A)  in  families  having  an  annual  in- 
come of  less  than  the  low-income  factor  (es- 
tablished p\u«uant  to  subsection  (c)),  (B) 
all  of  the  number  of  children  In  the  school 
district  of  such  agency  who  are  aged  five  to 
seventeen.  Inclusive  and  who  are  in  families 
receiving  an  annual  income  in  excess  of  the 
low-income  factor  (established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c) )  from  payments  under  the 
program  of  aid  to  families  «rith  dependent 
children  under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
TlUe  rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  at  (C) 
living  in  institutions  for  neglected  or  de- 
Unquent  children  (other  than  such  institu- 
tions operated  by  the  United  States)  but  not 
counted  pursuant  to  paragraph  (7)  of  this 
subsection  for  the  purpose  of  a  grant  to  a 
State  agency,  or  being  supported  in  foster 
homes  with  public  funds.  In  any  other  case, 
the  maximum  grant  for  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  in  a  State  shall  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  the  aggregate  maximum 
amount  of  such  grants  for  all  such  agencies 
in  the  county  or  counties  in  which  the 
school  district  of  the  particular  agency  is 
located,  which  aggregate  maximum  amount 
shall  be  equal  to  the  Federal  percentage  of 
such  per  pupU  expenditure   multiplied   by 
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the  number  of  children  of  such  ages  in  such 
county  or  counties  who  are  described  in 
clauses  (A),  (B),  or  (C)  of  the  previous  sen- 
tence, and  shaU  be  allocated  among  those 
agencies  upon  such  equitable  basis  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  State  educational 
agency  In  accordance  with  basic  criteria  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph, upon  determination  by  the  State 
educational  agency  that  a  local  educational 
agency  in  the  State  Is  unable  or  unwilling  to 
provide  for  the  special  educational  needs  of 
children,  described  In  clause  (C)  of  the  first 
sentence  of  this  paragraph,  who  are  living 
in  Institutions  for  neglected  or  delinquent 
children,  the  State  educational  agency  shall, 
if  it  assumes  responsibility  for  the  special 
educational  needs  of  such  children,  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  the  portion  of  the  allocation 
to  such  local  educational  agency  which  is 
attributable  to  such  neglected  or  delinquent 
children,  but  If  the  State  educational 
agency  does  not  assume  such  responsibility, 
any  other  State  or  local  public  agency,  as 
determined  by  regulations  established  by 
the  Commissioner,  which  does  assume  such 
responsibility  shall  be  eUglble  to  receive  such 
portion  of  the  allocation. 

(3)  (A)  If  the  maximum  amount  of  the 
grant  determined  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
or  (2)  for  any  local  educational  agency  Is 
greater  than  50  per  centum  of  the  sum  budg- 
eted by  that  agency  for  current  expendi- 
tures for  that  year  (as  determined  pursuant 
to  regulations  of  the  Commissioner),  such 
maximum  amount  shall  be  reduced  to  50 
per  centum  of  such  budgeted  sum. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  local  educational 
agencies  which  serve  in  whole  or  in  part  the 
same  geographical  area,  and  In  the  case  of  a 
local  educational  agency  which  provides  free 
public  education  for  a  substantial  number  of 
children  who  reside  in  the  school  district  of 
another  local  educational  agency,  the  State 
educational  agency  may  allocate  the  amount 
of  the  maximum  grants  for  those  agencies 
among  them  in  such  manner  as  It  determines 
win  best  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  part. 

(4)  The  grant  which  Puerto  Rico  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  under  this  part  for  a  fiscal 
year  shall  be  the  amount  arrived  at  by  multi- 
plying the  number  of  children  counted  un- 
der subsection  (c)  by  60  per  centum  of  (1) 
the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  Puerto 
Rico  or  (li)  in  the  case  where  such  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  is  more  than  the  aver- 
age per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  United 
States,  the  average  per  pupU  expenditure  in 
the  United  States. 

(5)  For  purpoees  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "State"  does  not  include  Ouam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(b)  A  local  educational  agency  shall  be 
eligible  for  a  basic  grant  for  a  fiscal  year 
under  this  part  only  if  it  meets  the  following 
requirements  with  respect  to  the  number 
of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive, 
described  in  clauses  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  of 
the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a). 

( 1 )  In  any  case  (except  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (3) )  in  which  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines that  satisfactory  data  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  subsection  as  to  the  number  of 
such  children  are  available  on  a  school  dis- 
trict basis,  the  number  of  such  children  In 
the  school  district  of  such  local  educational 
agency  shall  be  at  least  ten. 

(2)  In  any  other  case,  except  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (3),  the  number  of  such  chil- 
dren in  the  county  which  Includes  such  lo- 
cal educational  agency's  school  district  shall 
be  at  least  ten. 

(3)  In  any  case  in  which  a  county  Includes 
a  part  of  the  school  district  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  concerned  and  the  Com- 
missioner has  not  determined  that  satisfac- 
tory data  lot  the  purpose  of  this  subsection 
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are  available  on  a  school  district  basis  for 
all  the  local  educational  agencies  for  all  the 
counties  into  which  the  school  district  of  the 
local  educational  agency  concerned  extends, 
the  eligibility  requirement  with  reelect  to 
the  number  of  such  chUdren  for  such  local 
educational  agency  shall  be  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner  for  the  puri>oses  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
"Federal  percentage"  shall  be  50  per  centum 
and  the  "low-income  factor"  shall  be  $3,000 
for  each  fiscal  year  of  this  Act,  except  that  no 
county  shall  receive  less  than  100  per  centum 
of  the  amount  they  have  received  for  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Commissioner  shall  determine  the  number 
of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive, 
of  families  having  an  annual  Income  of  less 
than  the  low-income  factor  (as  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c) )  on  the  basis  of 
the  most  recent  satisfactory  data  available 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce.  At  any 
time  such  data  for  a  county  are  available  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  such  data 
shall  be  used  in  making  calculations  under 
this  section.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  determine  the  num- 
ber of  children  of  such  ages  from  families 
receiving  an  annual  income  In  excess  of  the 
low-Income  factor  from  paynients  under  the 
program  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  the 
number  of  children  of  such  ages  living  In 
institutions  for  neglected  or  delinquent 
children,  or  being  supported  in  foster  homes 
with  public  funds,  on  the  basis  of  the  case- 
load data  for  the  month  of  January  of  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  or,  to  the  extent  that 
such  data  are  not  available  to  him  before 
April  1  of  the  calendar  year  In  which  the 
Secretary's  determination  is  made,  then  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  recent  reliable  data 
available  to  him  at  the  time  of  such  deter- 
mination. 

When  requested  by  the  Commissioner,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  make  a  special 
estimate  of  the  number  of  children  of  such 
ages  who  are  from  families  having  sin  an- 
nual Income  less  than  the  low-Income  factor 
(established  pursuant  to  subsection  (c))  in 
each  county  or  school  district,  and  the  Com- 
missioner Is  authorized  to  pay  (either  In  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement)  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  the  cost  of  making  this 
special  estimate.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  give  consideration  to  any  request  of 
the  chief  executive  of  a  State  for  the  collec- 
tion of  additional  census  information.  For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  all  children  who  are  in  correctional 
institutions  to  be  living  In  Institutions  for 
delinquent  children. 

(e)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  "the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure"  In  a  State,  or 
in  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  aggregate 
current  expenditures,  during  the  second  fis- 
cal year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  computation  Is  made  (or,  tf  satisfactory 
data  for  that  year  are  not  available  at  the 
time  of  computation,  then  during  the  earli- 
est preceding  fiscal  year  for  which  satisfac- 
tory data  Eire  available)  of  all  local  educa- 
tional agencies  as  defined  in  section  303(6) 
(A)  m  the  State,  or  in  the  United  States 
(which  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
means  the  fifty  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia) ,  as  the  case  may  be,  plus  any  di- 
rect current  expenditures  by  the  State  for 
operation  of  such  agencies  (without  regard 
to  the  sources  of  funds  from  which  either 
of  such  expenditures  are  made),  divided  by 
the  aggregate  number  of  children  In  aver- 
age daily  attendance  to  whom  such  agen- 
cies provided  free  public  education  during 
such  preceding  year. 

Renumber  all  following  sections  accord- 
ingly. 
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Amendment  No.  3 


Page  28.  beginning  with  11d«  10,  st 


Ike  out 


evetytblng  down  through  line  11,  j  kge  36, 
•nd  Uuwrt  In  lieu  thereof  the  folic  ring 

Sec.  102.  Section  103  of  TlUe  I  of  |be  Act 
la  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  103.  (a)(1)(A)  There  U  bei4by  au 
thorlzed  to  be  appropriated  for  caA  fiscal 
year  for  the  purpose  of  this  paragmpb  an 
amount  equal  to  not  more  thani  1  per 
centum  of  the  amount  appropriated  wpr  such 
year  for  payments  to  States  undeijsectlon 
134(a)  (other  than  payments  unc%r  such 
section  to  Jurisdictions  excluded  fym  the 
term  "State"  by  this  subsection).  T§e  Com- 
missioner shall  allot  the  amount  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  paragrapbil  among 
Ouam.  American  Samoa,  the  Vlrglnilslands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Paclfl^  Islands 
according  to  their  respective  need  l>r  such 
grants.  In  addition,  he  shall  allot  Iivn  such 
amount  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior — 

(I)  the  amount  necessary  to  niAe  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  subparagraph    ^):   and 

(II)  the  amount  necessary  to  m^e  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  subparagraph  ((S. 

The  maximum  grant  which  a  loctq  educa- 
tional agency  in  Puerto  Rico,  Guan^  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  ind  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Tslaiwi  shall 
be  eligible  to  receive  shall  be  dettrmlned 
pursuant  to  such  criteria  as  the  eommis- 
sioner  determines  will  best  carry  ^ut  the 
purposes  of  this  part. 

(B)  The  terms  on  which  payment^hall  be 
made  to  the  Department  of  the  Inteifor  shall 
Include  provision  for  payments  by  tim  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  local  educatiot&l  agen- 
cies with  respect  to  out-of-Statef  Indian 
children  In  the  elementary  or  s#ondary 
schools  of  such  agencies  under  speiSal  con- 
tracts with  that  Department.  The  itmount 
of  any  such  payment  may  not  excKed,  for 
each  such  child,  one-half  the  avemge  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  the  State  In  wSich  the 
agency  is  located.  I 

(C)  The  maximum  amount  alloited  for 
payments  to  the  Secretary  of  the  interior 
under  clause  (11)  In  the  third  senlence  of 
subparagri^h  ( A )  for  any  fiscal  year^hall  be 
the  amount  necessary  to  meet  thee  special 
education  needs  of  educationally  ileprived 
Indian  children  on  reservations  serifaced  by 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  iterated 
for  Indian  children  by  the  Departmeot  of  the 
Interior,  as  determined  pursuant  toScriteria 
established  by  the  Commissioner.  Sii:h  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  pursuant  to  a#  agree- 
ment between  the  Commissioner  fnd  the 
Secretary  containing  such  assurai^s  and 
terms  as  the  Commissioner  determjiies  will 
best  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  paft.  Such 
agreement  shall  contain  (1)  an  asurance 
that  payments  made  pursuant  to  tgis  sub 
paragraph  will  be  used  solely  for 
and  projects  approved  by  the  Secrftary  of 
the  Interior  which  meet  the  applicable  re- 
quirements of  section  131(a)  and  tiat  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  will  compv  In  all 
other  respects  with  the  requlrementCof  this 
title,  and  (2)  provision  for  carrying  i>ut  the 
applicable  provisions  of  sections  131|a)  and 
133(a)(3). 

(2)  In  any  case  in  which  the  (l>mmls- 
sloner  determines  that  satisfactory  lata  for 
that  purpose  are  available,  the  maximum 
grant  which  a  local  educational  ageKy  in  a 
State  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  unfcr  this 
part  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  (eiAept  as 
provided  In  paragraph  (3) )  an  amoum  equal 
of  the  Federal  percentage  (establish^  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c) )  of  the  aver  ;e  per 
pupil  expenditure  In  that  State  or,  if  ^ater 
In  the  United  States  multiplied  by  th 
her  of  children  In  the  school  district  dt  such 
agency  who  are  aged  five  to  sevente  a,  in 
elusive,  and  are  (A)  in  families  hav  ig  an 
annual  Income  of  less  than  the  low-l  icome 
factor  (established  pursuant  to  sub  action 
(c) ),  (B)  all  of  the  number  of  chlk  en  In 
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the  school  district  of  snch  agency  who  are 
aged  five  to  seventeen,  Incltislve  and  who 
are  in  families  receiving  an  annual  Income  In 
excess  of  the  low-income  factor  (established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c) )  from  payments 
under  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  under  a  state  plan  ap- 
proved under  Title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  or  (C)  living  In  institutions  for  ne- 
glected or  delinquent  children  (other  than 
such  institutions  operated  by  the  United 
States)  but  not  counted  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (7)  of  this  subsection  for  the  purpose 
of  a  grant  to  a  State  agency,  or  being  sup- 
ported in  foster  homes  with  public  funds. 
In  any  other  case,  the  maximum  grant  for 
any  local  educational  agency  In  a  State  shall 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  aggregate 
maximum  amount  of  such  grants  for  all  such 
agencies  in  the  county  or  counties  in  which 
the  school  district  of  the  particular  agency 
is  located,  which  aggregate  maximum  amount 
shall  be  equal  to  the  Federal  percentage  of 
such  per  pupil  expenditure  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  children  of  such  ages  in  such 
county  or  counties  who  are  described  in 
clauses  (A),  (B).  or  (C)  of  the  previous  sen- 
tence, and  shall  be  allocated  among  those 
agencies  upon  such  eqtiltable  basis  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  State  educational 
agency  in  accordance  with  basic  criteria  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph, upon  determination  by  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  that  a  local  educational 
agency  in  the  State  is  unable  or  unwilling 
to  provide  for  the  special  educational  needs 
of  children,  described  In  clause  (C)  of  the 
first  sentence  of  this  paragraph,  who  are  liv- 
ing in  Institutions  for  neglected  or  delin- 
quent children,  the  State  educational  agency 
shall,  if  It  assumes  responsibility  for  the 
special  educational  needs  of  such  children,  be 
eligible  to  receive  the  portion  of  the  alloca- 
tion to  such  local  educational  agency  which 
Is  attributable  to  such  neglected  or  delin- 
quent children,  but  if  the  State  educational 
agency  does  not  assume  such  responsibility, 
any  other  State  or  local  public  agency,  as 
determined  by  regulations  established  by  the 
Commissioner,  which  does  assume  such  re- 
sponsibility shall  be  eligible  to  receive  such 
portion  of  the  allocation. 

(3)  (A)  If  the  maximum  amount  of  the 
grant  determined  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
or  (2)  for  any  local  educational  agency  Is 
greater  than  60  per  centum  of  the  sum 
budgeted  by  that  agency  for  current  ex- 
penditures for  that  year  (as  determined  ptur- 
suant  to  regulations  of  the  Commissioner), 
sxich  maximum  amount  shall  be  reduced  to 
60  per  centum  of  such  budgeted  sum. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies which  serve  In  whole  or  In  part  the  same 
geographical  area,  and  In  the  case  of  a  local 
educational  agency  which  provides  free  pub- 
lic education  for  a  substantial  number  of 
children  who  reside  In  the  school  district 
of  another  local  educational  agency,  the 
State  educational  agency  may  allocate  the 
amount  of  the  maximum  grants  for  those 
agencies  among  them  in  such  manner  as  it 
determines  will  best  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  part. 

(4)  The  grant  which  Puerto  Rico  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  under  this  part  for  a  fiscal 
year  shall  be  the  amount  arrived  at  by  mul- 
tiplying the  number  of  children  counted 
under  subsection  (c)  by  60  per  centum  of 
(I)  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in 
Puerto  Rico  or  (II)  In  the  case  where  such 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  Is  more  than 
the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

(6)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "State"  does  not  Include  Guam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(b)  A  local  educational  agency  shall  be 
eligible  foe  a  basic  grant  for  a  fiscal  year 
under  this  part  only  If  it  meets  the  follow- 
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Ing  req^iirements  with  respect  to  the  num- 
ber of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen.  In- 
clusive, described  In  clauses  (A).  (B),  and 
(C)  of  the  first  sentence  of  paragn^h  (2) 
of  subsection  (a). 

(1)  In  any  case  (except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (3)  in  which  the  Commissioner 
determines  that  satisfactory  data  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  subsection  as  to  the  number  of 
such  children  are  available  on  a  school  dis- 
trict basis,  the  number  of  such  children  In 
the  school  district  of  such  local  educational 
agency  shall  be  at  least  ten. 

(3)  In  any  other  case,  except  as  provided 
In  paragraph  (3).  the  number  of  such  chil- 
dren in  the  county  which  Includes  such  local 
educational  agency's  school  district  shall  be 
at  least  ten. 

(3)  In  any  case  In  which  a  county  Includes 
a  part  of  the  school  district  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  concerned  and  the  Commis- 
sioner has  not  determined  that  satisfactory 
data  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  are 
available  on  a  school  district  basis  for  all  the 
local  educational  agencies  for  all  the  counties 
Into  which  the  school  district  of  the  local 
educational  agency  concerned  extends,  the 
eligibility  requtremeut  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  such  children  for  such  local  edu- 
cational agency  shall  be  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner  for  the  purpoees  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
"Federal  percentage"  shall  be  60  per  centtim 
and  the  "low-lnc<Hne  factor"  shall  be  (3,500 
for  each  fiscal  jrear  of  this  Act,  except  that 
no  county  shall  receive  less  than  85  per 
centum  of  the  amount  they  have  received  for 
the  previous  fiscal  year. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Commissioner  shall  determine  the  number 
of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen.  Inclusive, 
of  families  having  an  annual  Income  of  less 
than  the  low-Income  factor  (as  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c) )  on  the  basis  of 
the  most  recent  satisfactory  data  available 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce.  At  any 
time  such  data  for  a  county  are  available  In 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  such  data 
shall  be  used  In  making  calculations  under 
this  section.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  determine  the  num- 
ber of  children  of  such  ages  from  families 
receiving  an  annual  Income  In  excess  of  the 
low-Income  factor  from  payments  under  the 
program  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
title  rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and  the 
number  of  children  of  such  ages  living  In 
Institutions  for  neglected  or  delinquent  chil- 
dren, or  being  supported  in  foster  homes 
with  public  funds,  on  the  basis  of  the  case- 
load data  for  the  month  of  January  of  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  or.  to  the  extent  that 
such  data  are  not  available  to  him  before 
April  1  of  the  calendar  year  In  which  the 
Secretary's  determination  is  made,  then  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  recent  reliable  data 
available  to  him  at  the  time  of  such  deter- 
mination. 

When  requested  by  the  Commissioner,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  make  a  special 
estimate  of  the  number  of  children  of  such 
ages  who  are  from  families,  having  an  an- 
nual Income  less  than  the  low-income  fac* 
tor  (established  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) ) 
In  each  county  or  school  district,  and  the 
Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  pay  (either 
In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement)  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  the  cost  of  making 
this  special  estimate.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  give  consideration  to  any  re- 
quest of  the  chief  executive  of  a  State  for 
the  collection  of  additional  census  Informa- 
tion. For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consider  all  children  who  are  in 
correctional  institutions  to  be  living  In  in- 
stitutions for  dellnq\ient  children. 

(e)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  "the 
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average  per  pupU  expenditure"  In  a  SUte,  or 
in  the  United  SUtes,  shall  be  the  aggregate 
current  expenditures,  diving  the  second  fis- 
cal year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  computation  U  made,  (or,  if  satisfactory 
daU  for  that  year  are  not  avaUable  at  the 
time  of  computation,  then  during  the  earliest 
preceding  fiscal  year  for  which  satisfactory 
data  are  avaUable)  of  all  local  educational 
«encles  as  defined  In  section  303(6)  (A)  In 
the  SUte,  or  in  the  United  SUtes  (which  for 
the  puri>oses  of  this  subsection  means  the 
fifty  SUtes  and  the  District  of  ColumbU), 
u  the  case  may  be,  plus  any  direct  current 
expendltvires  by  the  SUte  for  operation  of 
such  agencies  (without  regard  to  the  sources 
of  funds  from  which  either  of  such  expendi- 
tures are  made),  divided  by  the  aggregate 
number  of  chUdren  in  average  daUy  attend- 
ance to  whom  such  agencies  provided  free 
public  education  during  such  preceding  year. 
Renumber  all  ferflowlng  sections  accord- 
ingly.   

Amendment  No.  4 

Page  28,  beginning  with  line  10,  strike  out 
everything  down  through  line  11,  p.  36,  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  102.  Section  103  of  Title  I  of  the  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  103.  (a)(1)(A)  There  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year  for  the  piirpose  of  this  paragraph  an 
amount  equal  to  not  more  than  1  (one)  per 
centum  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  such 
year  for  payments  to  SUtes  under  section 
134(a)  (other  than  paymente  under  such 
section  to  Jurisdictions  excluded  from  the 
term  "SUte"  by  this  subsection) .  The  Com- 
missioner shall  allot  the  amount  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  paragraph  among 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
according  to  their  respective  need  for  such 
grants.  In  addition,  he  shall  allot  from  such 
amount  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior — 

(I)  the  amount  necessary  to  make  pay- 
mente pursuant  to  subparagraph   (B);   and 

(II)  the  amotmt  necessary  to  make  pay- 
ments piursuant  to  subparagraph  (C). 

The  maximum  grant  which  a  local  education- 
al agency  In  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virginia  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  shall  be  determined  pursu- 
ant to  such  criteria  as  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines will  best  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  part. 

(B)  The  terms  on  which  payment  shall  be 
made  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  shall 
Include  provision  for  paymente  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  local  educational 
agencies  with  respect  to  out-of-SUte  In- 
dian children  In  the  elementary  or  second- 
ary schools  of  such  agencies  under  special 
contracte  with  that  Department.  The  amount 
of  any  such  payment  may  not  exceed,  for 
each  such  child,  one-half  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  In  the  SUte  In  which  the 
agency  Is  located. 

(C)  The  maximum  amount  allotted  for 
paymente  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  clause  (11)  in  the  third  sentence  of 
subparagraph  (A)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  special 
educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
Indian  children  on  reservations  serviced  by 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  operated 
for  Indian  children  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  as  determined  pursuant  to 
criteria  esUbllshed  by  the  Commissioner. 
Such  paymente  shall  be  made  pursuant  to 
an  agreement  between  the  Commissioner  and 
the  Secretary  containing  such  assurances  and 
terms  as  the  Commissioner  determines  will 
best  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  part.  Such 
agreement  shall  conUln  (1)  an  assurance 
that  paymente  made  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
paragraph will  be  used  solely  for  programs 
and  projecte  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
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the  Interior  which  meet  the  ^pUcable  le- 
qulremento  of  section  131(a)  and  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  wlU  con^ly  In 
all  other  respecte  with  the  requlremente  of 
this  title,  and  (2)  provision  for  carrying  out 
the  applicable  provisions  of  section  131(a) 
and  133(a)(3). 

(2)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Commissioner 
determines  that  satisfactory  daU  for   that 
purpose  are  available,  the  maximum  grant 
which  a  local  educational  agency  in  a  SUte 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive  under  this  part 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  (except  as  pro- 
vided In  paragraph   (3) )    sin  amount  equal 
to  the  Federal  percenUge  (esUbllshed)  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c) )  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  that  SUte  or.  If  greater. 
In  the  United  SUtes  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  the  school  district  of  such 
agency  who  are  aged  five  to  seventeen,  Inclu- 
sive, and  are  (A)  in  families  having  an  an- 
nual  income  of   less   than   the   low-income 
factor    (esUbllshed   pursuant   to  subsection 
(c) ) ,  (B)  all  of  the  nvunber  of  children  In  the 
school  district  of  such  agency  who  are  aged 
five  to  seventeen,  inclusive  and  who  are  In 
families  receiving  an  annual  Income  In  excess 
of  the  low-Income  factor   (esUbllshed  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c) )  from  paymente  un- 
der the  program  of  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  under  a  sUte  plan  approved 
under  Title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
or   (C)    living  In  institutions  for  neglected 
or  delinquent  children  (other  than  such  in- 
stitutions operated   by   the   UrUted   SUtes) 
but  not  counted  pursuant  to  paragraph  (7) 
of  this  subsection  for  the  purpose  of  a  grant 
to  a  State  agency,  or  being  supported   In 
foster  homes  with  public  funds.  In  any  other 
case,  the  maximum  grant  for  any  local  edu- 
cational agency  In  a  State  shall  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  aggregate  maxi- 
mum amount  of  such  grante  for  all  such 
agencies  In  the  coimty  or  counties  In  which 
the  school  district  of  the  particular  agency 
is     located,     which     aggregate     maximum 
amount  shall  be  equal  to  the  Federal  per- 
centage of  such  per  pupil  expenditure  mul- 
tiplied by  the  number  of  chUdren  of  such 
ages  in  such  county  or  counties  who  are  de- 
scribed m  clauses   (A).   (B).  or   (C)    of  the 
previous    sentence,    and    shall    be    allocated 
among  those  agencies  upon  such  equitable 
basis  as  many  be  determined  by  the  SUte 
educational  agency  In  accordance  with  basic 
criteria    prescribed    by    the    Commissioner. 
NotwlthsUndlng  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  paragraph,  upon  determination  by  the 
State  educational  agency  that  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  In  the  SUte  Is  unable  or 
unwilling  to  provide  for  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  children,  described  In  clause 
(C)  of  the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph, 
who  are  living  In  Institutions  for  neglected 
or  delinquent  children,  the  SUte  educational 
agency  shall,  if  it  assumes  responsibility  for 
the  special  educational  needs  of  such  chil- 
dren, be  eligible  to  receive  the  portion  of  the 
allocation  to  such  local  educational  agency 
which  Is  attrlbuUble  to  such  neglected  or 
delinquent  children,  but  if  the  SUte  educa- 
tional agency  does  not  assume  such  respon- 
sibility, any  other  SUte  or  local  public  agen- 
cy, as  determined  by  regulations  established 
by   the   Commissioner,    which   does   assume 
such  responslbUlty  shaU  be  eUglble  to  re- 
ceive such  portion  of  the  allocation. 

(3)  (A)  If  the  maximum  amount  of  the 
grant  determined  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
or  (2)  for  any  local  educational  agency  is 
greater  than  50  per  centum  of  the  sum  budg- 
eted by  that  agency  for  current  expenditures 
for  that  year  (as  determined  pursuant  to 
regulations  of  the  Conunlssioner) ,  such 
maxlmtmi  amount  shall  be  reduced  to  60  per 
centum  of  such  budgeted  sum. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies which  serve  In  whole  or  In  part  the  same 
geographical  area,  and  In  the  case  of  a  local 
educational  agency  which  provides  free  pub- 
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Uc  education  for  a  subsUntlal  number  of 
children  who  reside  In  the  school  district  of 
another  local  educational  agency,  the  SUte 
educational  agency  may  allocate  the  amount 
of  the  maximum  grante  for  those  agencies 
among  them  In  such  manner  as  It  determines 
will  best  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  part. 

(4)  The  grant  which  Puerto  Rico  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  under  this  part  for  a  fiscal 
year  shall  be  the  amount  arrived  at  by  multi- 
plying the  number  of  children  counted  under 
subsection  (c)  by  50  per  centum  of  (i)  the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  In  Puerto  Rico 
or  (11)  in  the  case  where  such  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  is  more  than  the  average 
per  pupU  exi)enditure  In  the  United  SUtes 

(5)  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  "SUte"  does  not  Include  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(b)  A  local  educational  agency  shall  be 
eligible  for  a  basic  grant  for  a  fiscal  year  un- 
der this  part  only  If  it  meete  the  following 
requlremente  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
children  aged  five  to  seventeen.  Inclusive,  de- 
scribed m  clauses  (A).  (B).  and  (C)  of  the 
first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (a). 

(1)  In  any  case  (except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (3) )  in  which  the  Commissioner 
determines  that  satisfactory  daU  for  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection  as  to  the  number 
of  such  children  are  available  on  a  school 
district  basis,  the  number  of  such  children 
In  the  school  district  of  such  local  educa- 
tional agency  shall  be  at  least  ten. 

(2)  In  any  other  case,  except  as  provided 
In  paragraph  (3).  the  number  of  such  chil- 
dren In  the  county  which  includes  such  local 
educational  agency's  school  district  shall  be 
at  least  ten. 

(3)  In  any  case  In  which  a  county  Includes 
a  part  of  the  school  district  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  concerned  and  the  Commis- 
sioner has  not  determined  that  satisfactory 
daU  for  the  pvirpose  of  this  subsection  are 
available  on  a  school  district  basis  for  all  the 
local  educational  agencies  for  all  the  counties 
Into  which  the  school  district  of  the  local 
educational  agency  concerned  extends,  the 
eligibility  requirement  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  such  children  for  such  local  edu- 
cational agency  shall  be  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner  for  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
"Federal  percentage"  shall  be  60  per  centum 
and  the  "low-Income  factcw"  shall  be  $3,600 
for  each  fiscal  year  of  this  Act.  except  that 
no  county  shall  receive  less  than  95%  of  the 
amount  they  have  received  for  the  previous 
fiscal  year. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Commissioner  shall  determine  the  ntimber  of 
children  aged  five  to  seventeen.  Inclusive,  of 
families  having  an  annual  income  of  less  than 
the  low-income  factor  (as  esUbllshed  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (c))  on  the  basis  of  the 
most  recent  satisfactory  data  available  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  At  any  time 
such  data  for  a  county  are  available  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  such  data  shall  be 
used  in  making  calculations  under  this  sec- 
tion. The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall  determine  the  number  of  chil- 
dren of  such  ages  from  families  receiving  an 
annual  income  In  excess  of  the  low-income 
factor  from  paymente  under  the  program  of 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  un- 
der a  State  plan  approved  under  title  TV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  and  the  number  of 
children  of  such  ages  living  in  Institutions 
for  neglected  or  delinquent  children,  or  being 
supported  In  foster  homes  with  public  funds, 
on  the  basis  of  the  caseload  data  for  the 
month  of  January  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
or,  to  the  extent  that  such  data  are  not  avail- 
able to  him  before  April  1  of  the  calendar 
year  In  which  the  Secretary's  determination 
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Is  made,  th«n  on  the  basis  of  the  mcflt  recent 
reliable  daU  available  to  him  at  thg  time  of 
8uch  determination. 

When  requested  by  the  CommlssSner,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  make*  special 
estimate  of  the  number  of  chUdreii  of  such 
ages  who  are  from  families  having  ajl  annual 
Income  leas  than  the  low-Income  fflStor  (es* 
tabUahed  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)|  In  each 
county  or  school  district,  and  the  jfcommls- 
sloner  is  authorized  to  pay  (either  liSadvance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement)  the  Se^etary  of 
Commerce  the  cost  of  making  tha  special 
estimate.  The  Secretary  of  Commelce  shaU 
give  consideration  to  any  request  of  Ihe  chief 
executive  of  a  State  for  the  collectioifof  addi- 
tional census  information.  For  puK>oses  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  co£ider  all 
children  who  are  In  correctional  Inaltutions 
to  be  living  in  Institutions  for  dolnquent 
children. 

(e)  For  the  purpose  of  this  sect  An,  "the 
average  per  pupU  expenditure"  in  a  Itate.  or 
In  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  aggregate 
current  expenditures  during  the  |  second 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  A  which 
the  computation  is  made,  (or,  if  satKfactory 
data  for  that  year  are  not  avallabl|  at  the 
time  of  computation,  then  during  thiearllest 
preceding  fiscal  year  for  which  satftfactory 
data  are  avaUable)  of  all  local  edtEational 
agencies  as  defined  m  section  303(2  (A)  In 
the  Bute,  or  In  the  United  States  (inicb  for 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection  m£ns  the 
fifty  States  and  the  EHstrict  of  Coluiibla),  as 
the  case  may  be,  plus  any  direct  cuwent  ex- 
penditures by  the  State  for  operatiodiof  such 
agencies  (without  regard  to  the  soprces  of 
funds  from  which  either  of  such  Bcpendl- 
tures  are  made),  divided  by  the  i^regate 
number  of  children  in  average  dall^attend- 
ance  to  whom  such  agencies  provlled  free 
public  education  during  such  precedSig  year. 

Renumber  all  following  sect  Ions  faccord 
Ingly. 
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Page  28,  beginning  with  line  10.  s 

everything  down  through  line  11,  p, 

Insertf  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing 

Ssc.  102.  Section  103  of  Title  I  of 

la  amended  to  read  as  follows 

Sec.  103.  (a)(1)(A)  There  Is  hei 
thorlzed  to  be  appropriated  for  ea 
year  for  the  purpose  of  this  para; 
amount  equal  to  not  more  than  1  pe. 
of  the  amount  appropriated  for  such 
payments  to  States  under  sectio 
(other  than  payments  under  such 

Jurisdictions  excluded  from  the  teL__ 

by  this  subsection).  The  Commisslofcr  shall 
allot  the  amount  appropriated  purAiant  to 
this  paragraph  among  Guam,  Aierlcan 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  tt£  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  accodlng  to 
their  respective  need  for  such  grants.  In 
addition,  he  shall  allot  from  such  ai^iint  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior — 

(I)  the  amount  necessary  to  . 
ments  pursuant  to  subparagraph 

(II)  the  amount  necessary  to  , 
ments  pursuant  to  subparagraph  ,^,. 
The  maximum  grant  which  a  locafeduca 
tlonal  agency  in  Puerto  Rloo,  Guai^  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  t^e  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  siaU  be 
eligible  to  receive  shaU  be  determlifMl  pur- 
suant to  such  criteria  as  the  Comi^ssloner 
determines  wUl  best  carry  out  the  furpafies 
of  this  part.  % 

(B)  The  terms  on  which  paymentsfchall  be 
made  to  the  Department  of  the  Interfcr  shall 
include  provision  for  payments  by  Ae  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  local  edu  fttlonal 
agencies  with  respect  to  out-of-Stat*  Indian 
children  In  the  elementary  or  se  ondary 
schools  of  such  agencies  under  spec  1  con- 
tracts with  that  Department.  The  am  unt  of 
any  such  payment  may  not  exceed,  f  r  each 
such  child,  one-half  the  average  pe    pupil 
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expenditure  In  the  State  In  which  the  agency 
is  located. 

(C)  The  maximum  amount  allotted  for 
paymenU  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  clause  (U)  in  the  third  sentence  of 
subparagraph  (A)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  special 
educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
Indian  children  on  reservations  serviced  by 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  operated 
for  Indian  children  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  as  determined  pursuant  to  criteria 
established  by  the  Commissioner.  Such  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Commissioner  and  the  Sec- 
retary containing  such  assurances  and  terms 
as  the  Commissioner  determines  wUl  best 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  part.  Such  agree- 
ment shall  contain  (1)  an  assurance  that 
payments  made  pursuant  to  this  subpara- 
graph will  be  used  solely  for  programs  and 
projects  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  which  meet  the  applicable  require- 
ments of  section  131(a)  and  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  will  comply  in  all  other 
respects  with  the  requirements  of  this  title, 
and  (2)  provision  for  carrying  out  the  appli- 
cable provisions  of  sections  131(a)  and 
133(a)(3).  ■ 

(2)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Commission- 
er determines  that  satisfactory  data  for  that 
purpose  are  available,  the  nmxlmum  grant 
which  a  local  educational  agency  In  a  State 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive  under  this  part  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  (except  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (3) )  an  amount  equal  to  the 
Federal  percentage  (established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c))  of  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure In  that  State  or,  if  greater.  In  the 
United  States  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
children  in  the  school  district  of  such  agency 
who  are  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  and 
are  (A)  in  families  having  an  annual  income 
of  less  than  the  low-income  factor   (estab- 
lished pursuant  to  subsection  (c)),  (B)    y^ 
of  the  number  of  children  in  the  school  dis- 
trict of  such  agency  who  are  aged  five  to 
seventeen,  inclusive  and  who  are  In  families 
receiving  an  annual  income  in  excess  of  the 
low-income  factor   (established  pursuant  to 
subsection    (c) )    from  payments   under   the 
program  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  under  a  state  plan  approved  under 
Title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  or   (C) 
living  In  institutions  for  neglected  or  deUn- 
quent  children  (other  than  such  Institutions 
operated    by   the    United    States)    but    not 
counted  pursuant  to  paragraph   (7)   of  this 
subsection  for  the  purpose  of  a  grant  to  a 
State  agency,  or  being  supported  In  foster 
homes  with  public  funds.  In  any  other  case. 
the  maximum  grant  for  any  local  educational 
agency  in  a  State  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  aggregate  maximum  amount  of 
such   grants   for   all   such   agencies   In    the 
county  or  counties  In  which  the  school  dis- 
trict   of    the    particular    agency    is    located, 
which  aggregate  maximum  amount  shall  be 
equal  to  the  Federal  percentage  of  such  per 
pupil  expenditure  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  children  of  such  ages  in  such  county 
or  counties  who  are  described  in  clauses  (A) , 
(B),  or  (C)   of  the  previous  sentence,  and 
shall  be  allocated  among  those  agencies  upon 
such  equitable  basis  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  State  educational  agency  in  accord- 
ance with  basic  criteria  prescribed  by  the 
CommlfBloner.    Notwithstanding    the    fore- 
going provisions  of  this  paragraph,  upon  de- 
termination by  the  State  educational  agency 
that  a  local  educational  agency  in  the  State 
Is  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  for  the  spe- 
cial educational  needs  of  children,  described 
in  clause   (C)   of  the  first  sentence  of  this 
paragraph,  who  are  living  in  Institutions  for 
neglected  or  delinquent  children,  the  State 
educational  agency  shall,  if  It  assumes  re- 
sponsibility for  the  special  educational  needs 
of  such  children,  be  eligible  to  receive  the 
portion  of  the  allocation  to  such  local  edu- 
cational agency  which  is  attributable  to  such 
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neglected  or  delinquent  children,  but  if  the 
State  educational  agency  does  not  assume 
such  responsibility,  any  other  State  or  local 
public  agency,  as  determined  by  regulations 
established  by  the  Conunlssloner,  which  does 
assume  such  responsibility  shall  be  eligible 
to  receive  such  portion  of  the  allocation. 

(3)  (A)  If  the  maximum  amount  of  the 
grant  determined  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
or  (2)  for  any  local  educational  agency  u 
greater  than  50  per  centum  of  the  sum 
budgeted  by  that  agency  for  current  expendi- 
tures for  that  year  (as  determined  pursuant 
to  regiilations  of  the  Commissioner),  such 
maximum  amount  shall  be  reduced  to  50 
per  centum  of  such  budgeted  sum. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies which  serve  Ui  whole  or  In  part  the  same 
geogr.^phical  area,  and  In  the  case  of  a  local 
educational  agency  which  provides  free  pub- 
lic education  for  a  subsUntlal  number  of 
children  who  reside  in  the  school  district  of 
another  local  educational  agency,  the  State 
educational  agency  may  allocate  the  amount 
of  the  maximum  grants  for  those  agencies 
among  them  In  such  manner  as  it  determines 
will  best  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  part. 

(4)  The  grant  which  Puerto  Blco  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  under  this  part  for  a  fiscal 
year  shall  be  the  amotmt  arrived  at  by  multi- 
plying the  number  of  children  counted  under 
subsection  (c)  by  60  per  centum  of  (i)  the 
average  per  pupU  expenditure  in  Puerto  Rico 
or  (11)  in  the  case  where  such  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  la  more  than  the  average 
per  pupU  expenditure  in  the  United  States, 
the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the 
United  States. 

(5)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "State"  does  not  Include  Guam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(b)  A  local  educational  agency  shall  be 
eligible  for  a  basic  grant  for  a  fiscal  year  un- 
der this  part  only  if  it  meeta  the  following 
requirements  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
chUdren  aged  five  to  seventeen,  mclmive 
described  In  clauses  (A).  (B),  and  (C)  of 
the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a). 

(1)  In  any  case  (except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (3) )  in  which  the  Commissioner 
determines  that  satisfactory  daU  for  the 
purpose  of  thU  subsection  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  such  ChUdren  are  avaUable  on  a  school 
district  basis,  the  number  of  such  chUdren 
in  the  school  district  of  such  local  educa- 
tional agency  shall  be  at  least  ten. 

(2)  In  any  other  case,  except  as  provided 
In  paragraph  (3),  the  number  of  such  chU- 
dren in  the  county  which  Includes  such  local 
educational  agency's  school  district  shaU 
be  at  least  ten. 

(3)  In  any  case  In  which  a  county  in- 
cludes a  part  of  the  school  district  of  the 
local  educational  agency  concerned  and  the 
Commissioner  has  not  determined  that  sat- 
Ufactory  daU  for  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
section are  available  on  a  school  district  basis 
for  all  the  local  educational  agencies  for 
all  the  counties  Into  which  the  school  dis- 
trict of  the  local  educational  agency  con- 
cerned extends,  the  eUglbUlty  requirement 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  such  chU- 
dren for  such  local  educational  aqrency  shall 
be  determined  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  for  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
"Federal  percentage"  ehall  be  50  per  centum 
and  the  "low-income  factor"  shall  be  «3,500 
for  each  flacal  year  of  this  Act,  except  that 
no  county  shall  reoelve  less  than  85  per  cen- 
tum of  the  amount  they  have  received  for 
the  previous  fiscal  year. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Commissioner  shall  determine  the  number 
of  ChUdren  aged  five  to  seventeen.  Inclusive, 
of  famUles  having  an  annual  Income  of  less 
than  the  low-income  factor  (as  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c) )  on  the  basis  of 
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the  most  recent  satisfactory  data  avaUable 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce.  At  any 
time  such  data  for  a  county  are  avaUable  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  such  data 
shall  be  used  in  making  calculations  under 
this  section.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shaU  determine  the 
number  of  chUdren  of  such  ages  from  fam- 
Ules receiving  an  annual  income  In  excess  of 
the  low-Income  factor  from  payments  under 
the  program  of  aid  to  famUles  with  depend- 
ent ChUdren  imder  a  State  plan  t^proved 
under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 
the  number  of  chUdren  of  such  ages  living 
m  Institutions  for  neglected  or  deimquent 
children,  or  being  supported  in  foster  homes 
with  public  funds,  on  the  basis  of  the  case- 
load data  for  the  month  of  January  of  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  or,  to  the  extent  that 
such  data  are  not  available  to  him  before 
AprU  1  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
Secretary's  determination  is  made,  then  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  recent  reliable  date 
available  to  him  at  the  time  of  such  deter- 
mination. 

When  requested  by  the  Commissioner,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  nxake  a  ^>ecial 
estimate  of  the  number  of  children  of  such 
ages  who  are  from  famUles  ha\  ing  an  annual 
Income  less  than  the  low-Income  factor 
(established  pursuant  to  subsection  (c))  in 
each  county  or  school  district,  and  the  Com- 
missioner is  authorized  to  pay  (either  in  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement)  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  the  cost  of  making  this 
special  estimate.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  give  consideration  to  any  request  of 
the  chief  executive  of  a  State  for  the  collec- 
tion of  additional  census  Information.  For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shaU 
consider  all  chUdren  who  are  In  correctional 
institutions  to  l)e  living  in  institutions  for 
delinquent  chUdren. 

(e)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  "the 
average  per  pupU  expenditure"  in  a  State, 
or  in  the  United  States,  shaU  be  the  aggre- 
gate current  expenditures,  during  the  sec- 
ond fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  computation  is  made  (or,  if  satis- 
factory data  for  that  year  are  not  avaUable 
at  the  time  of  computation,  then  during  the 
earliest  preceding  fiscal  year  for  which  satis- 
factory data  are  avaUable)  of  all  local  edu- 
cational agencies  as  defined  in  section  303 
(6)  (A)>  m  the  State,  or  In  the  United  States 
(which  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
means  the  fifty  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia) ,  as  the  case  may  be  plus  any  di- 
rect current  expenditures  by  the  State  for 
operation  of  such  agencies  (without  regard 
to  the  sources  of  funds  from  which  either 
of  such  expenditures  are  made),  divided  by 
the  aggregate  number  of  chUdren  In  average 
daUy  attendance  to  whom  such  agencies  pro- 
vided free  public  educatlcm  during  such  pre- 
ceding year. 

Renumber  all  foUowing  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

Amendment  Mo.  6 

Page  28,  beginning  with  line  10,  strike  out 
everything  down  through  line  11,  p.  36,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing: 

Sec.  102.  Section  103  of  TlUe  I  of  the  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  fcdlows: 

Sec  103.  (a)(1)(A)  There  ia  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year  for  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph  an 
amount  equal  to  not  more  than  1  (one)  per 
centum  of  the  amount  apprc^rlated  for  such 
year  for  paymenta  to  States  under  section 
134(a)  (other  than  payments  under  such  sec- 
tion to  Jurisdictions  excluded  from  the  term 
"State"  by  this  subsection).  The  Commis- 
sioner ShaU  aUot  the  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  among  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  need  for  such 
grants.  In  addition,  he  shaU  allot  from  such 
amount  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior— 
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(1)  the  amount  necessary  to  make  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B);  and 

(U)  the  amount  necessary  to  make  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  subparagraph  (C). 
The  maximum  grant  which  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  in  Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shaU  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  shall  be  determined  pursuant 
to  such  criteria  as  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines wlU  best  carry  out  the  ptuposes  of 
this  part. 

(B)  The  terms  on  which  payment  shall  be 
made  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  shall 
include  provision  for  payments  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies with  respect  to  out-of -State  Indian  chU- 
dren In  the  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
of  such  agencies  under  special  contracta  with 
that  Department.  The  amount  of  any  such 
payment  may  not  exceed,  for  each  such  chUd, 
one-half  the  average  per  pupU  expenditure 
in  the  State  in  which  the  agency  is  located. 

(C)  The  maximum  amount  aUotted  for 
paymenta  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  cUuse  (11)  in  the  third  sentence  of 
subparagraph  (A)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  special  ed- 
ucational needs  of  educationally  deprived  In- 
dian chUdren  on  reservations  serviced  by  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  operated  for 
Indian  chUdren  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  as  determined  pursuant  to  criteria 
established  by  the  Commissioner.  Such  pay- 
ments ShaU  be  made  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
nient  between  the  Commissioner  and  the  Sec- 
retary containing  such  assurances  and  terms 
as  the  Commissioner  determines  wUl  best 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  part.  Such  agree- 
ment shall  contain  (1)  an  assurance  that 
pa3rment8  made  pursuant  to  this  subpara- 
graph wUl  be  used  solely  for  programs  and 
projecta  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Intarlor  which  meet  the  applicable  requlre- 
menta  of  section  131(a)  and  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  wUi  comply  in  all 
other  respects  with  the  requirements  of  this 
title,  and  (2)  provision  for  carrying  out  the 
applicable  provisions  of  sections  131(a)  and 
133(a)(3). 

(2)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  that  satisfactory  data  for 
that  purpose  are  available,  the  maximum 
grant  which  a  local  educational  agency  in  a 
State  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  under  this 
part  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  (except  as 
provided  In  paragraph  (3) )  an  amount  equal 
to  the  Federal  percentage  (established  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c) )  of  the  average  per 
pupU  expenditure  in  that  State  or.  If  greater, 
in  the  United  States  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  the  school  district  of  such 
agency  who  are  aged  five  to  seventeen,  in- 
clusive, and  are  (A)  in  famflles  having  an 
annual  income  of  less  than  the  low-income 
factor  (established  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)),  (B)  all  of  the  niunber  of  children  In 
the  school  district  of  such  agency  who  are 
aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclU8l''e  and  who  are 
in  famUles  receiving  an  annual  income  In 
excess  of  the  low-income  factor  (estab- 
lished pursuant  to  subsection  (c) )  from  pay- 
menta under  the  program  of  aid  to  famUles 
with  dependent  chUdren  under  a  state  plan 
approved  under  Title  IV  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  or  (C)  living  in  institutions  for 
neglectad  or  delinquent  children  (other  than 
such  institutions  operated  by  the  United 
States)  but  not  counted  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (7)  of  this  subsection  for  the  ptu-pose 
of  a  grant  to  a  State  agency,  or  being  sup- 
ported in  foster  homes  with  public  funds. 
In  any  other  case,  the  maximum  grant  for 
any  local  educational  agency  In  a  State  shaU 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  aggregate 
maximum  amount  of  such  granta  for  all  such 
agencies  In  the  county  or  counties  in  which 
the  school  district  of  the  particular  agency  is 
located,  which  aggregate  maximum  amount 
shall  be  equal  to  the  Federal  percentage  of 
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such  per  pupU  expenditure  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  children  of  such  ages  in  such 
county  or  counties  who  are  described  In 
clauses  (A),  (B),  or  (C)  of  the  previous 
sentence,  and  shall  be  allocated  among  those 
agencies  upon  &uch  equitable  basis  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  State  educational 
agency  In  accordance  with  basic  criteria  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph, upon  determination  by  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  that  a  local  educational 
agency  in  the  State  is  unable  or  unwilling 
to  provide  for  the  special  educational  needs 
of  ChUdren,  described  in  clause  (C)  of  the 
first  sentence  of  this  paragraph,  who  are 
living  in  institutions  for  neglected  or  delin- 
quent children,  the  State  educational  agency 
shall,  if  It  assumes  respcnsibUtiy  for  the  spe- 
cial educational  needs  of  such  chUdren,  be 
eligible  to  receive  the  portion  of  the  alloca- 
tion to  such  local  educational  agency  which 
is  attributable  to  such  neglected  or  delin- 
quent ChUdren,  but  If  the  State  educational 
agency  does  not  assume  such  responsibiUty, 
any  other  State  at  local  public  agency,  as  de- 
termined by  regulations  established  by  the 
Commissioner,  which  does  assume  such  re- 
sponslbUlty  shaU  be  eligible  to  receive  such 
portion  of  the  allocation. 

(3)  (A)  If  the  maximum  amount  of  the 
grant  determined  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
or  (2)  for  any  local  educational  agency  is 
greater  than  50  per  centima  of  the  sum  budg- 
eted by  that  agency  for  current  expendi- 
tures for  that  year  (as  determined  pursuant 
to  regiUations  of  the  Commissioner),  such 
maxlmtmi  amount  shall  be  reduced  to  50 
per  centum  of  such  budgeted  sum. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies which  serve  in  whole  or  in  part  the 
same  geographical  area,  and  in  the  case  of 
a  local  educational  agency  which  provides 
free  public  education  for  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  ChUdren  who  reskle  m  the  school 
district  of  another  local  educational  agency, 
the  State  educational  agency  may  aUocate 
the  amount  of  the  mavtmiim  granta  tat  those 
agencies  among  them  In  such  manner  as  It 
determines  wiU  best  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  part. 

(4)  The  grant  which  Puerto  Blco  shaU  be 
eligible  to  receive  under  this  part  for  a  fiscal 
year  shall  l)e  the  amount  arrived  at  by  multi- 
plying the  number  of  children  counted  under 
subsection  (c)  by  SO  per  centum  of  (1)  the 
average  per  pupU  expenditure  in  Puerto  Rico 
or  (11)  in  the  case  where  such  average  per 
pupU  expenditure  is  mcHre  than  the  average 
per  pupU  expenditure  in  the  United  States, 
the  average  per  pupU  expendlttire  in  the 
United  States. 

(5)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "State"  does  not  Include  Guam.  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(b)  A  local  educational  agency  shall  be 
eligible  for  a  basic  grant  tat  a  fiscal  yew 
under  this  part  only  if  it  meeta  the  follow- 
ing requirementa  with  respect  to  the  num- 
ber of  ChUdren  aged  five  to  seventeen,  in- 
clusive, described  in  clauses  (A).  (B).  and 
(C)  of  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (a). 

(1)  In  any  case  (except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (3) )  in  which  the  Commissioner 
determines  that  satisfactory  data  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  subsection  as  to  the  nximber  of 
such  ChUdren  are  available  on  a  school  dis- 
trict basis,  the  number  of  such  children  In 
the  school  district  of  such  local  educational 
agency  shall  be  at  least  ten. 

(2)  In  any  other  case,  except  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (3).  the  number  of  such  chil- 
dren in  the  county  which  includes  such  local 
educational  agency's  school  district  shaU  be 
at  least  ten. 

(3)  In  any  case  in  which  a  county  includes 
a  part  of  the  school  district  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  concerned  and  the  Commis- 
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•loner  has  not  determined  tbat^tlsfsctory 
data  for  the  purpoee  of  tbls  subsection  are 
available  on  a  school  district  basft  for  all  the 
local  educational  agencies  for  all  ipie  counties 
Into  which  the  school  district  ^f  the  local 
educational  agency  concerned  ^Irtends.  the 
eligibility  requirement  with  resfect  to  the 
number  of  such  children  for  sucf  local  edu- 
cational agency  shall  be  detern^ed  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescrBied  by  the 
Commissioner  for  the  purposes  ^  this  sub- 
section. 

(c)  roT  the  ptirposes  of  this  iectlon,  the 
"Federal  percentage"  shall  be  50l>er  centum 
and  the  "low-Income  factor"  shau  be  $3,750 
for  each  fiscal  year  of  tbls  Act,  ex2pt  that  no 
county  shall  receive  less  than  85  |er  centum 
of  the  amount  they  have  receii^  for  the 
previous  fiscal  year. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Action,  the 
Commissioner  shall  determine  tie  number 
of  children  aged  live  to  seventeeif  Inclusive, 
of  families  having  an  annual  Inoime  of  less 
than  the  low-income  factor  (as  Sstabllsbed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c) )  on  tae  basis  of 
the  most  recent  satisfactory  da£  available 
from  the  Department  of  Commeice.  At  any 
time  such  data  for  a  county  are  fvallable  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  suci  data  shall 
be  used  in  making  calculations  iunder  this 
section.  The  Secretary  of  Health,:iEducatlon. 
and  Welfare  shall  determine  the^mumber  of 
children  of  such  ages  from  famgles  receiv- 
ing an  annual  Income  in  excess  ff  the  low- 
lncon>e  factor  from  payments  unc^r  the  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  families  with  |dependent 
children  under  a  State  plan  appi4ved  under 
tlUe  rv  of  the  Social  Security  Aft,  and  the 
number  of  children  of  such  ages  lirtng  in  in- 
stitutions for  neglected  or  delin^ent  chll 
dren,  or  being  supported  in  foster 
public  funds,  on  the  basis  of  tl 
data  for  the  month  of  January  of 
ing  fiscal  year  or,  to  the  extern 
data  are  not  available  to  him  beifrre 
of  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
determination  is  made,  then  on 
the  moat  recent  reliable  data  avail) 
at  the  time  of  such  determlnatli 

When  requested  by  the  Coi 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
estimate  of  the  number  of  cbU< 
ages  who  are  from  families  havlj 
nual  Income  less  than  the  low-tncjime  factor 
(established  pursuant  to  subse«lon  (c)) 
In  each  county  or  school  distrlcfi  and  the 
Commissioner  is  authorized  to  Ay  (either 
in  advance  or  by  way  of  relmburaAient)  the 
Secretaj-y  of  Conunerce  the  cost  ff  making 
this  q>eclal  estimate.  The  Secret 
meroe  shall  give  consideraUon  to 
of  the  chief  executive  of  a  State 
lection  of  additional  census 
For  purpooes  of  this  section,  tl 
shall  consider  all  children  who 
rectlonal  institutions  to  be  llvini 
tutions  for  delinquent  children. 

(e)  For  the  purpose  of  this  set 
average  per  pupU  expenditure"  ij 
or  in  the  United  States,  shall  be  _ 
gate  current  expenditures,  during  the  sec- 
ond fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscj^  year  for 
which  the  computation  is  made  (^,  If  satis- 
factory data  for  that  year  are  noi  available 
at  the  time  of  computation,  then  during  the 
earUest  preceding  fiscal  year  for  w»lch  satis- 
factory daU  are  available),  of  all  local  edu- 
cational agencies  as  defined  in  sectton  303(6) 
(A)  in  the  State,  or  in  the  Unifed  States 
(which  for  the  purpoees  of  this  iubsectlon 
means  the  fifty  States  and  the  Qlstrlct  of 
Columbia) ,  as  the  case  may  be.^plus  any 
direct  current  expenditures  by  thie^tate  for 
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such  expenditures  are  made),  dlvid  d  by  the 
aggregate  number  of  children  lil  average 
dally  attendance  to  whom  such  agencies 
provided  free  public  education  du:  Ing  such 
preceding  year. 

Renumber  all   following  aectlonl  accord 
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Amendmznt  No.  7 

Page  28,  beginning  with  line  10.  strike  out 
everything  down  through  line  11.  page  36,  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

Sec.  102.  Section  103  of  title  I  of  the  Act  ts 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  103.  (a)(1)(A)  There  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year  for  the  purpoee  of  this  paragraph  an 
amount  equal  to  not  more  than  1  (one)  per 
centum  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  such 
year  for  payments  to  States  under  section 
134(a)  (other  than  payments  under  such  sec- 
tion to  Jurisdictions  excluded  from  the 
term  "State"  by  this  subsection).  The  Com- 
missioner shall  allot  the  amount  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  paragraph  among 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
according  to  their  respective  need  for  such 
granu.  In  addition,  be  shall  allot  from  such 
amount  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior — 

(11)  the  amount  necessary  to  make  pay- 
ments pursuant   to  subparagraph   (B);   and 

(lli)  the  amount  necessary  to  make  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  subparagraph  (C). 
The  maximum  grant  which  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  in  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  shall  be  determined  pursu- 
ant to  such  criteria  as  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines will  best  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  part. 

(B)  The  terms  on  which  payment  shall  be 
made  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  shall 
Include  provision  for  payments  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  local  educational 
agencies  with  respect  to  out-of -State  Indian 
children  in  the  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  of  such  agencies  under  special  con- 
tracts with  that  Department.  The  amount  of 
any  such  payment  may  not  exceed,  for  each 
such  child,  one-half  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  in  the  State  in  which  the  agency 
is  located. 

(C)  The  maximum  amotint  allotted  for 
payments  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  clause  (II)  in  the  third  sentence  of 
subparagraph  (A)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  special 
educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
Indian  children  on  reservations  serviced  by 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  operated 
for  Indian  children  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  as  determined  pursuant  to  cri- 
teria established  by  the  Commissioner.  Such 
payments  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  between  the  Commissioner  and 
the  Secretary  containing  such  assurances 
and  terms  as  the  Commissioner  determines 
will  best  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  part. 
Such  agreement  shall  contain  (1)  an  assur- 
ance that  payments  made  pursuant  to  this 
subparagraph  wUl  be  used  solely  for  pro- 
grama  and  proJect4s  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  which  meet  the  appli- 
cable requirements  of  section  131  (a)  and  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  will  comply 
in  all  other  respects  with  the  requirements 
of  this  title,  and  (2)  provision  for  carrying 
out  the  applicable  provisions  of  sections 
131(a)  and  133(a)(3). 

(2)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Commissioner 
determines  that  satisfactory  data  for  that 
purpose  are  available,  the  maximum  grant 
which  a  local  educational  agency  in  a  State 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive  under  this  part  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  (except  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (3) )  an  amount  equal  to  the 
Federal  percentage  (established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c) )  of  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure In  that  State  or.  if  greater,  in  the 
United  States  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
children  In  the  school  district  of  such  agency 
who  are  aged  five  to  seventeen,  Inclusive, 
and  are  (A)  in  families  having  an  annual  in- 
come of  less  than  the  low-income  factor  (es- 
tablished pursuant  to  subsection  (c)),  (B) 
all  of  the  number  of  children  in  the  school 
district  of  such  agency  who  are  aged  five  to 
aevent«en.  Inclusive,  and  who  are  in  families 
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receiving  an  annual  Income  In  excess  of  the 
low-income  factor  (established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c) )  from  payments  under  the 
program  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
chUdren  under  a  state  plan  approved  under 
tlUe  rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  or  (C) 
living  in  institutions  for  neglected  or  delin- 
quent  children  (other  than  such  institutions 
operated  by  the  United  States)  but  not 
counted  pursuant  to  pargaraph  (7)  of  this 
subsection  for  the  purpose  of  a  grant  to  a 
SUte  agency,  or  being  supported  in  foster 
homes  with  public  funds.  In  any  other  case 
the  maximum  grant  for  any  local  educational 
agency  in  a  State  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  aggregate  maximum  amount  of 
such  grants  for  all  such  agencies  in  the 
county  or  counties  in  which  the  school  dis- 
trict of  the  particular  agency  is  located, 
which  aggregate  maximiim  amount  shall  be 
equal  to  the  Federal -percentage  of  such  per 
pupU  expenditure  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  ChUdren  of  such  ages  in  such  county  or 
counties  who  are  described  in  clauses  (A), 
(B),  or  (C)  of  the  previous  sentence,  and 
shall  be  allocated  among  those  agencies  upon 
such  equitable  basis  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  State  educational  agency  in  accord- 
ance with  basic  criteria  prescribed  by  tlie 
Commissioner.  Notwithstanding  the  forego- 
ing provisions  of  this  paragraph,  upon  deter- 
mination by  the  State  educational  agency 
that  a  local  educational  agency  In  the  State 
is  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  for  the  spe- 
cial educational  needs  of  children,  described 
In  clause  (C)  of  the  first  sentence  of  this 
paragraph,  who  are  Uvlng  In  institutions  fof 
neglected  or  delinquent  children,  the  State 
educational  agency  shaU,  if  it  assumes  re- 
sponsibility for  the  special  educational  needs 
of  such  ChUdren,  be  eligible  to  receive  the 
portion  of  the  allocation  to  such  local  edu- 
cational agency  which  is  attributable  to  such 
neglected  or  delinquent  chUdren,  but  if  the 
State  educational  agency  does  not  assume 
such  responsibUity,  any  other  State  or  local 
public  agency,  as  determined  by  regulations 
established  by  the  Commissioner,  which  doe* 
assume  such  responsibility  shall  be  eligible  to 
receive  such  portion  of  the  allocation. 

(3)  (A)  If  the  maximum  amount  of  the 
grant  determined  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
or  (2)  for  any  local  educational  agency  h 
greater  than  60  per  centum  of  the  sum 
budgeted  by  that  agency  for  current  expend- 
iture for  that  year  (as  determined  pur- 
suant to  regulations  of  the  Commissioner), 
such  maximum  amount  shall  be  reduced  to 
50  per  centum  of  such  budgeted  sum. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies which  serve  In  whole  or  In  part  the  same 
geographical  area,  and  in  the  case  of  a  local 
educational  agency  which  provides  free  pub- 
lic education  for  a  substantial  number  of 
children  who  reside  in  the  school  district  of 
another  local  educational  agency,  the  State 
educational  agency  may  allocate  the  amount 
of  the  maximum  grants  for  those  agencies 
among  them  In  such  manner  as  it  deter- 
mines wiU  best  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
part. 

(4)  The  grant  which  Puerto  Rlco  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  under  this  part  for  a  fiscal 
year  shall  be  the  amount  arrived  at  by  multi- 
plying the  number  of  chUdren  counted  un- 
der subsection  (c)  by  60  per  centum  of  (1) 
the  average  per  pupU  expenditure  In  Puerto 
Rlco  or  (11)  In  the  case  where  such  average 
per  pupU  expenditure  Is  more  than  the  aver- 
age per  pupil  expenditure  In  the  United 
States. 

(6)  For  purposes  of  tbls  subsection,  the 
term  "State"  does  not  Include  Guam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(b)  A  local  educational  agency  shall  be 
eligible  for  a  basic  grant  for  a  fiscal  year 
under  this  part  only  if  It  meets  the  foUow- 
ing  requirements  with  respect  to  the  num- 
ber of  ChUdren  aged  five  to  seventeen,  in- 
clusive, described   in   clauses   (A),    (B),  and 
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(C)  of  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (a) . 

(1)  In  any  case  (except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (3))  In  which  the  Commissioner 
determines  that  satisfactory  data  for  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection  as  to  the  number 
of  such  ChUdren  are  avaUable  on  a  school 
district  basis,  the  number  of  such  children 
in  the  school  district  of  such  local  educa- 
tional agency  shall  be  at  least  ten. 

(2)  In  any  other  case,  except  as  provided 
In  paragraph  (») ,  the  number  of  such  chil- 
dren in  the  county  which  Includes  such  local 
educational  agency's  school  district  shall 
be  at  least  ten. 

(3)  In  any  case  In  which  a  county  in- 
cludes a  part  of  the  school  district  of  the 
local  educational  agency  concerned  and  the 
Commissioner  has  not  determined  that  sat- 
isfactory data  for  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
section are  avaUable  on  a  school  district 
basis  lor  all  the  local  educational  agencies 
for  all  the  counties  into  which  the  school 
district  of  the  local  educational  agency  con- 
cerned extends,  the  ellglbUlty  requirement 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  such  children 
for  such  local  educations^  agency  shall  be 
determined  In  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
"Federal  percentage"  sli-ill  be  50  per  cen- 
tum and  the  "low-Income  factor"  shall  be 
»4.000  for  each  fiscal  year  of  this  Act,  ex- 
cept that  no  county  shall  receive  less  than 
lOCr  of  the  amount  they  have  received  for 
the  previous  fiscal  year. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Commissioner  shall  determine  the  number  of 
children  aged  live  to  seventeen,  inclusive, 
of  families  having  an  annual  income  of  less 
than  the  low-income  factor  (as  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c) )  on  the  basis  of 
the  most  recent  satisfactory  data  avaUable 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce.  At  any 
time  such  data  for  a  county  are  avaUable  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  such  data 
shall  be  used  In  maklr.g  calculations  under 
this  section.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shaU  determine  the  num- 
ber of  ChUdren  of  such  ages  from  families 
receiving  an  annual  income  in  excess  of  the 
low-income  factor  from  payments  under  the 
program  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and  the 
number  of  children  of  such  ages  living  in 
Institutions  for  neglected  or  delinquent  chil- 
dren, or  being  supported  in  foster  homes  with 
public  funds,  on  the  basis  of  the  caseload 
data  for  the  month  of  January  of  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  or,  to  the  extent  that  such 
data  are  not  available  to  him  l)efore  April  1 
of  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  Secretary's 
determination  is  made,  then  on  the  basis  of 
the  most  recent  reliable  data  available  to  him 
at  the  time  of  such  determination. 

When  requested  by  the  Commissioner,  the 
Secretary  of  Conunerce  shall  make  a  special 
estimate  of  the  number  of  children  of  such 
ages  who  are  from  families  having  an  annual 
income  less  than  the  low-income  factor  (es- 
tablished pursuant  to  subsection  (c) )  in  each 
county  or  school  district,  and  the  Commis- 
sioner is  authorized  to  pay  (either  In  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement)  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  the  cost  of  making  thU 
special  estimate.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  give  consideration  to  any  request  of  the 
chief  executive  of  a  State  for  the  collection 
of  additional  census  Information.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shaU  con- 
sider aU  children  who  are  In  coirectional  In- 
stitutions to  be  living  in  Institutions  for  de- 
Unquent  chUdren. 

(e)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  "the 
average  per  pupU  exp>enditure"  in  a  State,  or 
in  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  aggregate 
current  expenditures  during  the  second  fiscal 
year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
computation  is  made,  (or,  if  satisfactory  data 
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for  that  year  are  not  avaUable  at  the  time  of 
computation,  then  during  the  earliest  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  for  which  satisfactory  data 
are  avaUable)  of  aU  local  educational  agen- 
cies as  defined  In  section  303(6)  (A)  In  the 
State,  or  In  the  United  States  ( which  for  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection  means  the  fifty 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia),  as  the 
case  may  be,  plus  any  direct  current  expendi- 
tures by  the  State  for  operation  of  such 
agencies  (without  regard  to  the  sources  of 
funds  from  which  either  of  such  expendi- 
tures are  made) .  divided  by  the  aggregate 
number  of  children  in  average  dally  attend- 
ance to  whom  such  agencies  provided  free 
public  education  during  such  preceding  year. 
Reuvunber  all  the  foUowlng  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

Amendment  No.  8 
Page  48.  beginning  with  line  9.  strike  out 
everything  down  through  line  18,  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing:  "All  other 
provisions  of  this  Act  notwithstanding,  no 
local  educational  agency  shall  be  allocated 
less  funds  under  this  title  than  It  received 
under  this  title  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year." 

Amendment  No.  9 

Amendments  to  be  considered  together — 

Page  37,  line  1,  strike  out  "40"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "60"  instead. 

Page  37,  line  3,  strike  the  phrase  "80  per 
centum  of. 

Page  37.  beginning  on  line  4,  strike  the 
phrase  "of  80  per  centum  of". 

Page  37.  line  7.  strike  the  phrase  "120  per 
centum  of". 

Page  37,  beginning  on  line  8,  strike  the 
phrase,  "of  120  per  centum  of". 

Page  37,  beginning  on  line  9.  strike  the 
words  "United  States"  and  Insert  the  word 
"State"  instead. 

Page  37.  line  20.  strike  out  "40"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "50". 

Pag2  37,  beginning  on  line  22,  strike  the 
phrase  "120  per  centum  of". 

Page  37,  line  24,  strike  the  phrase  •120  per 
centum  of". 

Amendment  No.  10 
After  the  last  section  of  title  I,  add  a  new 
section  to  read  as  follows:  "All  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  notwithstanding,  no  local 
educational  agency  shall  be  allocated  less 
funds  under  this  title  than  It  received  under 
this  title  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year." 

Amendment  No.  11 

Page  28.  Beginning  with  line  10.  strike  out 
everything  down  through  line  11,  p.  36,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  102.  Section  103  of  Title  I  of  the  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  103.  (a)(1)(A)  There  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year  for  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph  an 
amount  equal  to  not  more  than  1  (one)  per 
centum  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  such 
year  for  payments  to  States  under  section  134 
(a)  (other  than  payments  under  such  section 
to  jurisdictions  excluded  from  the  term 
"State"  by  this  subsection).  The  Conamis- 
sloner  shaU  allot  the  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  among  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  need  for  such  grants. 
In  addition,  he  shall  allot  from  such  amount 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior — 

(I)  the  amount  necessary  to  make  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  subparagraph  ( B ) ;  and 

(II)  the  amount  necessary  to  make  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  subparagraph  (C). 
The  maximum  grant  which  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  in  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trtist 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall  be  ell- 
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glble  to  receive  shall  be  determined  pursuant 
to  such  criteria  as  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines wUl  best  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  part. 

(B)  The  terms  on  which  payment  shall  be 
made  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  shaU 
Include  provision  for  payments  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies with  respect  to  out-of -State  Indian  chU- 
dren In  the  elementtry  or  secondary  schools 
of  such  agencies  under  special  contracts  with 
that  Department.  The  amount  of  any  such 
payment  may  not  exceed,  for  each  such  chUd. 
one-half  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
In  the  State  in  which  the  agency  is  located. 

(C)  The  maximum  amount  allotted  for 
payments  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  clause  (11)  in  the  third  sentence  of 
subparagraph  (A)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  special 
educational  needs  of  educationally  denriveJ 
Indian  chUdren  on  reservations  serviced  by 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  operated 
for  Indian  children  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  as  determined  pursuant  to  criteria 
established  by  the  Commissioner.  Such  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Commissioner  and  the 
Secretary  containing  such  assurances  and 
terms  as  the  Commissioner  determines  will 
best  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  part.  Such 
agreement  shaU  contain  (1)  an  assurance 
that  payments  made  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
paragraph will  be  used  solely  for  programs 
and  projects  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  which  meet  the  applicable  re- 
oulrements  of  section  131(a)  and  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  wUl  comply  in  all 
other  respects  with  the  requirements  of  this 
title,  and  (2)  provision  for  carrying  out  the 
applicable  provisions  of  sections  13 Ua)  and 
133(a)(3). 

(2)  In  any  case  In  which  the  Commlssicner 
determines  that  satisfactory  data  for  that 
purpose  are  available,  the  maximum  grant 
which  a  local  educational  agency  in  a  State 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive  under  this  part 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  (exceot  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (3) )  an  amount  equal  to 
the  Federal  percentage  (established  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c))  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  that  State  cr,  if  greater, 
in  the  United  States  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  ChUdren  in  the  school  district  of  such 
agency  who  are  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclu- 
sive, and  are  (A)  in  families  having  an  an- 
nual income  of  less  than  the  low-Income  fac- 
tor (established  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  i . 
(B)  two-thirds  of  the  number  of  children  In 
the  school  district  of  such  agency  who  are 
aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  and  who  are 
in  famUies  receiving  an  annual  income  in  ex- 
cess of  the  low-income  factor  (established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c) )  from  payments 
under  the  program  of  aid  to  famUies  with  de- 
pendent children  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  Title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  or  (C)  Uvlng  In  institutions  for  neglected 
or  delinquent  children  (other  than  such  In- 
stltuticms  operated  by  the  United  States)  but 
not  counted  pursuant  to  paragraph  (7)  of 
this  subsection  for  the  purpose  of  a  grant 
to  a  State  agency,  or  being  supported  in  fos- 
ter homes  with  public  funds.  In  any  other 
case,  the  maximum  grant  for  any  local  edu- 
cational agency  in  a  State  shall  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  aggregate  maxi- 
mum amount  of  such  grants  for  all  such 
agencies  in  the  county  or  counties  in  which 
the  school  district  of  the  particular  agency 
is  located,  which  aggregate  maximum  amount 
shall  be  equal  to  the  Federal  percentage  of 
such  per  pupU  expenditure  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  chUdren  of  such  ages  In  such 
coimty  or  counties  who  are  described  In 
clauses  (A),  (B).  or  (C)  of  the  previous  sen- 
tence, and  shall  be  allocated  among  those 
agencies  upon  such  equitable  basis  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  State  educational  agency 
In  accordance  with  basic  criteria  prescribed 
by  the  Commissioner.  Notwithstanding  the 
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foregoing  provisions  of  this  para  raph,  upon 
determination  by  the  SUte  Educational 
agency  that  a  local  educational  a^ncy  in  the 
State  U  unable  or  unwilling  tolsrovide  for 
the  special  educational  needs  of  children,  de- 
scribed In  clause  (C)  of  the  flrstlBentence  of 
this  paragraph,  who  are  living  in  institutions 
for  neglected  or  delinquent  cttlldren,  the 
State  educational  agency  shall,  if  it  as8\unes 
responsibility  for  the  special  leducational 
needs  of  such  children,  be  ellgltle  to  receive 
the  portion  of  the  allocation  t«  such  local 
educational  agency  which  is  at»butable  to 
such  neglected  or  delinquent  cilldren,  but 
If  the  State  educational  agen^^  does  not 
assume  such  responsibility,  anyiother  State 
or  local  public  agency,  as  deternflned  by  reg- 
ulations established  by  the  C#amiS8ioner, 
which  does  assume  such  responiibUity  shall 
be  eligible  to  receive  such  poBlon  of  the 
allocation.  | 

(3)  (A)  If  the  maximum  amount  of  the 
grant  determined  pxirsuant  top^^graph  (1) 
or  (3)  for  any  local  educatlon|l  agency  is 
greater  than  60  per  centum  §i  the  sum 
budgeted  by  that  agency  for  jpurrent  ex- 
penditures for  that  year  (as  det^mlned  pur- 
suant to  regulations  of  the  Coiilmlssioner ) , 
such  maximum  amount  shall  bJ  reduced  to 
60  per  centum  of  such  budgeted  sum. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  local  ^ucatlonal 
agencies  which  serve  In  whole  oifin  part  the 
same  geographical  area,  and  in  t|e  case  of  a 
local  educational  agency  which  j 
public  education  for  a  substan' 
of  children  who  reside  In  the  sc: 
of  another  local  educational  A 
State  educational  agency  may  2 
amount  of  the  maximum  grant  for  those 
agencies  among  them  in  such  n  inner  as  it 
determines  will  best  carry  out  ■  le  purpose 
of  this  part. 

(4)  The  grant  which  Puerto  R  »  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  under  this  part  Tor  a  fiscal 
year  shall  be  the  amount  arrived  a  by  multi- 
plying the  number  of  children  coi  ited  under 
subsection  (c)  by  50  per  centuoc  of  (I)  the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  In  :  uerto  Rico 
or  (11)  in  the  case  where  such  i  rerage  per 
pupil  expenditure  is  more  than  le  average 
per  pupU  expenditure  in  the  Ub  ted  SUtes 
the  average  per  pupil  expendlt  re  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

(5)  FOr  purposes  of  this  suba  ction,  the 
term  "State"  does  not  Include  0\j  m,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  an  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.! 

(b)  A  local  educational  agem  y  shall  be 
eligible  for  a  basic  grant  for  a  Iflscal  year 
vinder  this  part  only  if  it  meets  Ihe  follow- 
ing requirements  with  respect  tathe  num- 
ber of  children  aged  five  to  sevinteen,  in- 
clusive, described  in  clauses  (A)l  (B),  and 
(C)  of  the  first  sentence  of  parlgraph  (2) 
of  subsection  (a) . 

(1)  In  any  case  (except  as  Ax>vided  in 
paragraph  (3))  in  which  the  Cofimissioner 
determines  that  satisfactory  dala  for  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection  as  tofie  number 
of  such  children  are  available  A  a  school 
district  basis,  the  number  of  su^  children 
In  the  school  district  of  such  l£al  educa- 
tional agency  shall  be  at  least  tin. 

(2)  In  any  other  case,  except  is  provided 
in  paragraph  (3),  the  number  offsuch  chil- 
dren in  the  county  which  includMsuch  local 
educational  agency's  school  distr^t  shall  be 
at  least  ten. 

(3)  In  any  case  in  which  a  counfc  includes 
a  part  of  the  school  district  of  theKocal  edu- 
cational agency  concerned  and  thi  Commis- 
sioner has  not  determined  that  sltlsfactory 
dau  for  the  purpose  of  this  subJLtlon  are 
avaUable  on  a  school  district  basis  |or  all  the 
local  educational  agencies  for  all  th§  counties 
into  which  the  school  district  of  the  local 
educational  agency  concerned  ext  nda,  the 
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eligibility  requirement  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  such  children  for  such  local  edu- 
caticHial  agency  shall  be  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner  for  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
"Federal  percentage '  shaU  be  60  per  centum 
and  the  "low-income  factor"  shall  be  $3,000 
for  each  fiscal  year  of  this  Act,  except  that 
no  county  shall  receive  less  than  100  per 
centum  of  the  amount  they  have  received 
for  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Commissioner  shall  determine  the  number 
of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive, 
of  families  having  an  annual  Income  of  less 
than  the  low-income  factor  (as  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c))  on  the  basis  of 
the  most  recent  satisfactory  data  avaUable 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce.  At  any 
time  such  data  for  a  county  are  available  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  such  data 
shall  be  used  in  making  calculations  under 
this  section.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall  determine  the 
number  of  children  of  such  ages  from  fami- 
lies receiving  an  annual  Income  in  excess  of 
the  low-income  factor  from  payments  un- 
der the  program  of  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  and  the  number  of  children  of  such  ages 
living  In  Institutions  for  neglected  or  delin- 
quent children,  or  being  supported  in  foster 
homes  with  public  funds,  on  the  basis  of  the 
caseload  data  for  the  month  of  January  of 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  or.  to  the  extent 
that  such  data  are  not  avaUable  to  him  be- 
fore April  1  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
Secretary's  determination  Is  made,  then  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  recent  reliable  data 
avaUable  to  him  at  the  time  of  such  de- 
termination. 

When  requested  by  the  Commission,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  make  a  special 
estimate  of  the  number  of  children  of  such 
ages  who  are  from  families  having  an  an- 
nual Income  less  than  the  low-income  fac- 
tor (established  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) ) 
In  each  county  or  school  district,  and  the 
Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  pay  (either  in 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement)  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  the  cost  of  making 
this  special  estimate.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  give  consideration  to  any  request 
of  the  chief  executive  of  a  SUte  for  the  col- 
lection of  additional  census  information. 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  all  chUdren  who  are  In  cor- 
rectional institutions  to  be  living  in  insti- 
tutions for  delinquent  cbUdren. 

(e)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  "the 
average  per  pupU  expenditure"  in  a  State,  or 
In  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  aggregate 
current  expenditures  during  the  second  fis- 
cal year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  computation  Is  made,  (or.  If  satisfactory 
daU  for  that  year  are  not  avaUable  at  the 
time  of  computation,  then  during  the  ear- 
liest preceding  fiscal  year  for  which  satisfac- 
tory data  are  avalUble)  of  all  local  educa- 
tional agencies  as  defined  in  section  303(8) 
(A)  in  the  State,  or  in  the  United  States 
(which  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
means  the  fifty  SUtea  and  the  District  of 
Columbia),  as  the  case  may  be,  plus  any 
direct  current  expenditures  by  the  SUte  for 
operation  of  such  agencies  (without  regard 
to  the  sources  of  funds  from  which  either 
of  such  expenditures  are  made),  divided  by 
the  aggregate  number  of  children  in  average 
daUy  attendance  to  whom  such  agencies  pro- 
vided free  public  education  during  such  pre- 
ceding year. 

Renumber  all  following  sectlona  accord- 
ingly. 
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SPEECH  TO  THE  NATIONAL  NEWS- 
PAPER PUBLISHERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION,  BY  DR.  CARLTON  B 
GOODLETT 


HON.  PHILUP  BURTON 

or   CAUFOBNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  14.  1974 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year  my  very  dear  friend,  Dr.  Carl- 
ton  B.  Goodlett,  publisher  of  the  San 
Francisco  Sun  Reporter  and  president  of 
the  National  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
sociation, delivered  a  speech  entitled- 
'The  Black  Press :  A  Democratic  Society's 
CatalyUc  Agent." 

It  was  a  thought-provoking  speech  de- 
livered to  the  midwinter  workshop  of 
the  National  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
sociation at  their  Miami  Beach,  PUl, 
meeting,  January  23-26,  1974. 

I  would  like  to  share  Dr.  Goodlett's 
thoughts  with  my  colleagues  and  I  am 
therefore  placing  the  complete  text  of 
his  address  in  the  Recorb  at  this  time: 
The  Black  Pkess:  A  Democratic  Societt'i 

CATAtTTlC   ACENT 

(By  Carlton  B.  Goodlett,  Ph.  D.,  MJJ  ) 
The  chemical  definition  of  catalyst  Is  "The 
causing  or  accelerating  of  a  chemical  change 
by  the  addition  of  a  substance  which  is  not 
permanently  affected  by  the  action;"  the 
social  definition  ts:  "An  action  between  two 
or  more  persons  or  forces.  Initiated  by  an 
agent  that  itself  remains  xmaffected  by  the 
action."  Frederick  Douglass  referred  to  such 
an  agent  when  he  wrote: 

".  .  .  Power  concedes  nothing  without  s 
demand.  It  never  did  and  it  never  wUl.  Find 
out  Just  what  any  people  wiU  quietly  submit 
to  and  you  have  found  out  the  exact  measure 
of  injustice  and  wrong  which  wUl  be  imposed 
upon  them,  and  these  will  continue  tui  they 
are  resisted  with  either  words  or  blows,  or 
with  both.  The  llmlU  of  tyranU  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  endurance  of  those  whom 
they  oppress  ..." 

To  champion  the  cause  of  mUllons  of  the 
black  masses  who  hover  In  the  twilight  zone 
of  economic  destitution  has  been  the  pro- 
phetic mission  of  the  Black  Press,  from  John 
RuBswurm's  Freedom's  Journal  through 
Frederick  Douglass'  North  Star,  John 
Murphy's  Afro-American.  Abbott's  Chicago 
Defender.  Vann's  PitUburgh  Courier  and 
Franklin's  Kansas  City  CaU.  We  have  always 
been  a  catalsrtlc  agent,  working  to  ameliorate 
the  effecU  of  racial  discrimination  and  de- 
lineate the  means  by  which  Black  America 
and  White  America  would  achieve  a  society 
devoid  of  racism:  the  Black  Press  has  had  an 
Intra-group  mission  to  cUrlfy  and  to  recon- 
cUe  the  areas  of  controversy  in  Black  Amer- 
ica, and  to  articulate  the  demand  for  eco- 
nomic Justice  In  a  society  which  denies  Black 
America  fuU  economic  participation  because 
of  the  imposed  psychosis  of  racism  by  White 
America. 

We  meet  at  an  appropriate  time  In  the  life 
of  Black  America— at  the  beginning  of  the 
11 1th  "year  of  abeyance"  since  Black  Eman- 
cipation was  proclaimed  by  Lincoln  In  IMS. 
The  dim  economic  promises  of  the  decade  of 
the  'VO's  have  been  extinguished  by  the 
"energy  crisis"  which  was  merely  triggered 
into  public  consciousness  and  recognition  by 
the  Arab  oil  boycott;  overnight,  the  nation, 
because  of  this  shattering  development,  finds 
Itself  facing  massive  unemployment  which 
is  projected  conservatively  to  reach  from  64 
to  8.5  percent  before  the  year's  end. 
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Tbls  Is  no  new  experience  for  the  black 
masses,  who  for  the  past  four  decades  have 
lived  on  the  brink  of  economic  disaster.  Was 
any  voice  of  protest  sounded  In  the  land 
when,  only  a  few  short  months  ago,  the  pollt- 
leal  and  economic  leaders  were  proclaiming 
tbe  lowest  national  unemplojnnent  level  in 
the  past  decade — of  4.5  percent?  Yet  even 
then,  since  Black  America  suffers  an  unem- 
ployment rate  three  and  one-half  to  four 
times  the  national  rate,  the  black  masses  were 
enduring  unemployment  ranging  from  16  to 
18  percent  (mind  you,  these  are  only  quanti- 
tative figures  which  take  into  consideration 
persons  who  are  unemployed  for  a  period  of 
from  36  weeks  in  some  states  to  52  weeks  In 
others;  after  the  end  of  this  period  one  no 
longer  remains  a  sUtistic,  therefore  the  un- 
employment rate  indicates  only  those  who 
have  not  dropped  out  of  the  labor  market 
within  the  past  nine  to  twelve  months.) 

Think  of  it!  A  national  unemployment  rate 
of  6.5  to  8.5  percent  foretells  that  Black  Amer- 
ica wUl  be  enduring  staggering  economic 
catastrophe  in  which  22  to  25  percent  of  all 
countable  black  adults  wiU  be  unemployed! 
Truly  the  tomorrow's  of  the  black  masses 
are  more  hopeless  today  than  ever  before,  and 
the  safety  of  the  nation  cannot  prevail  if  this 
festering  cancer  of  racism,  which  has  the 
capacity  to  destroy  a  great  nation,  is  not  the 
Number  One  item  on  the  nation's  agenda. 
We  Ignore  it  at  our  i>erU,  for  the  black  masses, 
faced  with  the  sordid,  bleak  hopelessness  of 
their  lives,  are  slowly  but  surely  being  pro- 
pelled toward  a  response  of  frenzied  and 
sustained  violence,  terrorism  and  sabotage, 
the  ultimate  weapon  of  the  oppressed. 

I  should  like  to  share  vrtth  you  a  letter  I 
received  recently  from  a  distraught  inmate 
at  San  Quentln : 

#A-76996,  Tamal,  Calit., 

January  3. 1974. 

"Deak  C.  B.  Goodlett:  If  you  wlU  not  print 
this  small  article,  return  it  please.  I  dare  you 
to  read,  and  print  these  truths  1 1 ! 

"Wake  up  Black  People,  Wake  Up  Ml 

Black  leaders,  ministers,  behavioral  scien- 
tists and  others  are  using  you  In  as  many 
ways  as  possible.  With  aU  of  their  creden- 
tials, public  declarations,  etc.  What  mass 
Improvement  have  they  made?  The  Black 
famUy  Is  broke-up,  we  have  male  and  female 
whores,  crime  has  Increased,  suicide  rate  has 
rose,  etc.  Where's  the  progress? 

Can"t  you  see,  you  are  being  exploited.  In 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Western  world 
has  conquered  both  physically  and  mentally 
aU  the  known  world.  The  Ideas  of  being  sin- 
ful, evil,  etc.  are  lies,  used  to  gain  and  keep 
control  over  the  masses.  How  can  a  Perfect 
Qod  create  Imperfection?  You  are  all  leaders, 
dare  to  desire,  plan  and  achieve  your  goals!!! 

Doitnowlll 

Yours  m  Supreme  Love. 

James  E.  Flemings." 

This  man  who  has  written  from  beyond 
the  pale  challenges  black  leadership;  who 
will  answer  him,  and  how? 

We  know  the  dreaded  results  of  racial  con- 
flict in  America.  WhUe  Black  America  cannot 
solely  determine  the  course  of  the  nation, 
we  can  serve  either  of  two  purposes:  we  can 
be  the  catalytic  agent  In  the  national  struggle 
for  the  development  of  a  society  worthy  of 
the  American  dream,  or.  If  compelled  by 
circumsUnces  over  which  we  have  no  con- 
trol, the  black  meisses  can  contribute  signif- 
icantly to  the  destruction  of  the  nation. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Black  Publishers 
of  America  that  the  sordid  circumstances 
which  dally  demean  the  lives  of  Black  Amer- 
ica represents  a  serious  threat  to  the  vlabUlty 
of  the  nation,  both  Black  and  White.  There- 
fore, it  Is  Important  that  we,  the  Black  Pub- 
lishers of  America,  the  chief  Instrument  of 
communication  between  minority  and  major- 
ity segments  of  otir  nation,  speak  clearly, 
forcefully  and  objectively  about  the  true 
nature  of  the  black  crlsU  In  America:  eco- 
nomic discrimination. 
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The  ClvU  Rights  Laws  of  '64  through  '67 
took  care  of  tbe  needs  of  "the  Black  Boojles" 
(that's  what  they  caU  us  now,  you  know.) 
But  what  does  It  profit  a  man  whose  pockets 
are  empty,  who  Is  unable  to  adequately 
feed,  house,  clothe  or  educate  his  chUdren, 
to  be  able  to  eat  In  the  finest  restaurants, 
sleep  In  the  finest  hotels,  to  enjoy  the  good 
life  m  America,  for  a  price?  How  many  of 
our  less  fortunate  brothers  can  enjoy  a  day 
at  the  Playboy  Plaza  In  Miami  Beach? 

The  111th  anniversary  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  finds  Black  America's  most 
urgent  priority  to  be  equity  In  the  Job  mar- 
ket. Moreover,  there  are  coUectlvely  mlUions 
of  other  Americans — red,  yellow,  brown  and 
even  white — who  also  suffer  economic  in- 
equity. In  a  nation  which  spent  ^0  bUllon 
on  the  MarshaU  Plan  to  rehabUlUte  Western 
Europe  after  the  ravages  of  World  War  II,  a 
nation  which  spent  $30  billion  to  put  a  man 
on  the  moon.  Suirely  such  a  nation  can  use 
Its  resources  to  relieve  the  burdens  and  re- 
move the  Inequities  of  the  have-nots  within 
her  borders! 

Let  lis  beware  the  current  effort  of  the  na- 
tional administration  to  return  to  local 
custody  the  responslbUlties  that  have  been 
gained  and  guaranteed  through  our  Federal 
statutes  and  Judicial  mandates;  our  security 
requires  the  utilization  of  the  nation's  collec- 
tive resources  for  the  removal  of  Injustices 
too  long  endured.  Governmental  assistance 
Is  as  necessary  to  Individuals  as  to  corporate 
enterprise.  Is  It  not  as  noble  to  assist  in  the 
education  of  the  poor  as  to  rescue  the  In- 
vestments of  the  upper  classes  in  such  enter- 
prises as  Lockheed,  to  grant  governmental 
subsidies  to  the  great  agribusinesses,  the 
transporUtion  tycoons,  the  oU  industry  et  al? 
Let  us  put  an  end  to  Federal  and  SUte  sub- 
sidy of  the  rich  and  neglect  of  the  poor.  For 
too  long  have  we  stood  by  and  Idly  watched 
the  giant  corporations  and  agricultural  In- 
terests fattening  at  tbe  Federal  trough,  wbUe 
there  are  those  who  desperately  need  help  to 
escape  from  the  slums,  to  obUln  employ- 
ment, to  educate  their  chUdren,  to  obUtn 
adequate  medical  care,  but  are  condemned 
because  they  allegedly  violate  the  national 
creed  of  the  "work  ethic"  whUe  Increasingly 
glorifying  the  dread  concept  of  the  "welfare 
ethic." 

The  Pull  Employment  Act  of  1952  expresses 
the  will  of  the  Congress  and  the  American 
pteople  that  every  able-bodied  citizen  ahaU 
be  allowed  and  provided  gainful  employ- 
ment. The  Black  Press  must  combat  the 
mjrth  that  we  have  welfare  liecause  there  are 
people  who  do  not  wish  to  work;  we  must 
disprove  the  misconception  that  most  wel- 
fare recipienta  are  black  people  who  have 
moved  to  urban  areas  In  order  to  draw  wel- 
fare; that  all  welfare  mothers  do  Is  have  Ule- 
gltlmate  chUdren;  that  welfare  is  the  good 
life  of  color  TV  and  Cadillacs;  that  most  wel- 
fare recipients  are  cheaters;  or  that  most 
of  the  tax  revenue  goes  to  welfare.  The  truth 
must  be  told:  that  the  welfare  system  Is  a 
cruel  hoax  that  only  helps  perpetuate  the 
misery  of  poor  people  and  guarantees  that 
the  ChUdren  forced  to  rely  on  It  wUl  never 
have  a  chance  In  life.  And  moreover,  food 
sUmps  and  rent  subsidies  eventually  find 
their  way  Into  the  coffers  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system,  providing  a  form  of  WPA  for 
the  rich  In  which  the  poor  are  only  a  trans- 
mission belt. 

The  Black  Press's  love  for  America  Is  as 
dedicated  as  that  of  any  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  this  great  land.  This  love  Impels 
us.  In  the  pursuit  of  our  task,  not  to  "love 
her  or  leave  her."  but  to  "love  her  and  stay 
with  her,"  to  critlclae  and  improve  her.  By 
healing  her  wounds,  the  Black  Press  displays 
the  capacity  tc  love  America  even  more.  Re- 
member, if  we  could  atUin  equity  for  blacks 
In  the  Job  market  alone,  vre  could  Increase 
the  Gross  National  Product  of  America  from 
$135  to  «1S6  billion! 

It  is  tbe  prophetic  mission  of  the  Black 
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Press  to  tell  It  on  the  mountain:  that  our 
founding  fathers  had  a  dream — a  dream  that 
man,  through  representative  government, 
can  provide  tbe  services  and  protection  which 
the  people,  individually,  cannot  hope  to  ob- 
Uln; that  the  democratic  promise  is  an  ever- 
growing edge  of  man's  quest  to  use  the  in- 
struments of  government  to  serve  the  ex- 
pending needs  of  the  masses — ^rather  than 
the  expanding  greed  of  the  upper  economic 
classes. 

A  strong  Black  Press  can  be  the  needed 
caUlyst  to  bring  about  a  new  national  com- 
mitment: to  guarantee  to  every  citizen  not 
only  the  right  of  a  Job,  but  a  Job;  providing 
for  those  unable  to  work  in  private  enter- 
prise productive  work  In  the  public  sector 
of  o\ir  society;  and  failing  this,  providing  an 
economic  fioor  below  which  every  American 
citizen,  as  a  matter  of  birthright,  shaU  not 
be  allowed  to  fall ! 

TO    DEVELOP   A    VIABLE    PRESS 

So  that  the  Black  Press  may  achieve  Its 
mission,  we  must  develop  a  strong,  unified 
and  viable  force.  We  must  Increase  our  ef- 
forts to  combat  an  economic  racism  which 
has  thwarted  the  dreams  of  25  million  black 
people  to  develop  their  own  communications 
system,  their  own  voice — namely,  the  Black 
Pr..ss.  UntU  we  are  able  to  Increase  the  ad- 
vertising revenues  as  well  as  the  circulation 
revenues  of  our  newspapers,  we  can  never 
hope  to  operate  at  full  capacity.  One  of  our 
prime  objectives  must  necessarUy  be  to  de- 
velop new  means  by  which  the  Black  Press 
Is  guaranteed  a  more  equiUble  share  of  the 
advertising  dollars  spent  throughout  the  na- 
tion. With  a  $51  bUUon  Income  for  1972  and 
spending  $46  billion  In  the  marketplace. 
Black  America's  purchasing  power  generated 
$900  million  worth  of  advertising  and  PR 
monies;  yet  the  share  which  came  to  black 
newspapers  was  mlniscule.  Of  the  $1.9  bU- 
llon national  advertising  placed  by  the  100 
largest  white  advertising  agencies,  the  Black 
Press  received  only  0.14%. 

We  equate  the  Importance  of  "fair  adver- 
tising" with  fair  housing  and  fair  employ- 
ment practices,  e^ecially  when  tiiat  adver- 
tising money  Is  derived  from  those  who  feed 
at  the  Federal  trough.  We  must  make  a  cru- 
sade of  demanding  that  advertising  agen- 
cies employ  and  obey  this  emerging  concept 
of  "fair  advertising,"  which  reaffirms  Black 
America's  right  to  anticipate  that  a 
fair  share  of  the  advertismg  expenditures 
d«1ved  from  the  black  purchasing  dollar  be 
returned  to  the  black  community  in  the  form 
of  advertising  in  its  most  prominent  commu- 
nications medium,  the  Black  Preaa. 

With  the  liUny  of  Martin  Luther  King  and 
his  deeclplee  In  SCLC  under  the  chant  "I 
am  somebody!"  and  with  the  birth  of 
Black  Power  In  1966,  the  urgency  of  defining 
who  Is  Black  America  and  what  Black  Amer- 
ica must  be  about  became  Imperative.  Vat 
the  totality  of  the  Black  Experience,  blacks 
have  been  caught  up  In  the  semantics  of  "In- 
dividual freedom"  as  opposed  to  the  broad 
concept  of  "freedom  for  the  masses."  Riigged 
Individualism  and  the  myth  of  individual 
freedom  and  security  has  led  to  a  black  man's 
being  described  as  the  "9th  American."  when 
In  truth  the  strength  of  Black  America  lies 
In  the  concept  that  we  are  "11  to  12  percent 
of  America" — a  force  of  over  25  mUllon.  In 
this  light,  we  become  a  nation  within  white 
America  which  is  the  second  most  numerous 
aggregation  of  blacks  within  the  boundaries 
of  a  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  second 
only  to  Nigeria  with  a  population  of  61  mU- 
Uon.  Only  two  nations  of  Africa's  52  nations 
are  mcM'e  nimierous  that  Black  America: 
Egypt  and  Nigeria.  To  bring  us  cloeer  to 
home,  of  all  the  36  nations  of  North  and 
South  America  only  three  are  bigger  than 
Black  America:  White  America — USA  (184,- 
000,000).  BrazU  (61.000,000)  and  Mexico  (45.- 
000.000.)  In  terms  of  education  and  even 
economic  advantages,  we  are  the  most  high- 
ly developed  black  people  in  the  world.  With 
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approximately  7,500  physicians.  2,7*  dentists 
4,000  attorneys,  thousands  of  puHlc  school 
te«chera  and  academicians,  we  arela  learned 
people;  our  black  youth  In  InattiutJons  of 
higher  learning  number  4«7,000  wilch  hap- 
pens to  be  300,000  more  than  British  students 
In  institutions  of  higher  learnings m  Great 
Britain,  wltii  a  66.000.000  popiUaJlion.  And 
baaed  upon  Dr.  Andrew  Brtmmir's  data. 
blacks  earned  tSl.8  blUion  and  Ipent  M« 
billion  In  1972.  making  Black  Aittnica  the 
ninth  wealthiest  nation  in  the  fon-Com- 
mimist  world.  f 

How  Is  It  that,  deepite  all  these  llattering 
adjecuvea.  Black  Americans  are  stllB  psycho- 
logically and  eccMtomlcally  second-ilaas  citi- 
zens? Perhaps  It  Is  because  we  ar^  the  only 
group  of  people  with  all  these  InlitUectuals 
who  will  accept  a  second-class  c^iaenshlp 
status  for  our  people.  We  have  completely 
compromised  man's  eternal  struggle  for 
equality,  and  we  do  vic^ence  to  Jpan-Paul 
Sartre's  concept  that  "Man  Is  flung  into  the 
universe  with  the  preordained  puri^w  of  be- 
ing free!"  j 

The  sad  fact  is  that  we  are  the  ocly  people 
in  recorded  history  who  have  enduk'ed  more 
than  250  years  of  slavery  and  lia'  years  of 
crypto-freedom,  yet  have  never  developed  a 
revolutionary  class.  A  few  years:  ago  the 
possibilities  of  black  liberatioD  tiogled  our 
minds  and  Imagination,  but  now  i  we  must 
grapple  with  the  very  problem  of  black 
survival.  ,| 

50  percent  of  Black  America  is  2^  years  of 
age  or  younger.  Even  though  467.000  of  our 
black  yotmgsters  are  In  institutlonsiof  higher 
learning,  we  know  that  the  most  conservative 
and  reactionary  elements  of  corporate  enter- 
prise are  busily  co-opting  this  'ieducated 
tenth;"  these  fortunate  ones  are  belhg  moved 
rapkUy  Into  the  corporate  enterprise  struc- 
ture, while  another  face  and  haxul  <if  private 
enterprise,  the  Mafia  or  Syndicate,  U  preying 
upon  a  large  segment  of  our  youth  through 
the  traffic  In  narcotics,  hard  drugs  »»-"<  alco- 
hol. 38  percent  of  our  adolescent*  are  either 
vinemployed,  out  of  school  or  in  jalj;  and  32 
Percent  of  these  teenagers  are  even  now 
enmeshed  in  hard  drugs  and  narcotics. 

With  our  best  young  minds  co-o^ted,  and 
with  our  restless  young  ghetto  Hi^ir»  who 
represent  the  fermentation  potential  for 
leadership  enduring  the  living  hell  oX  narcot- 
ics. Black  America  has  a  bleak  fuwire — in 
fact,  unless  a  strong  outcry  is  rais<|d.  Black 
America  has  no  future. 

We  must  launch  a  crusade  to  iave  our 
youth,  to  save  those  who  would  be  o^  heroes 
of  liberation  tomorrow  from  beconklng  the 
dregs  of  a  decadent  narcotics  cult^e"  Ap- 
proximately 130  years  the  people  <^  China 
were  forced  to  make  the  choice  of  ^igaglng 
in  the  Opium  Wars,  as  a  signal  to  tjbelr  op- 
pressor  that  they  would  not  idly  st^mit  to 
the  forcing  of  narcotics  as  a  way  oi  life  on 
the  people  of  China.  Black  America,  too, 
may  have  to  make  a  choice,  of  wheth^  or  not 
we  will  stand  up  and  fight  a  war  of  ^fturvlval 
to  save  our  young.  i| 

Second  only  to  the  survival  of  tl^  Black 
Press,  Is  the  survival  of  the  youth  (^  Black 
America:  suu-ival  of  Black  youth  is  ng^de  sec- 
ondary to  our  survival,  because  wlthput  the 
Black  Press  as  an  instrument  to  so^nd  the 
alarm,  the  conveyor  of  good  news  #ul  bad 
tidings,  all  hope  Is  lost,  1 

The  Black  Press,  individually  In  N^  York, 
Chicago.  Detroit.  Washington.  Los  Angeles, 
Miami,  San  Francisco — has  a  powir  that 
e:ids  at  the  cJty  llmlU;  but  as  tor  orga- 
i.ized  Black  Press  we  serve  as  the  c^munl- 
cators  for  the  26th  largest  nation  1  of  th» 
uorld;  axid  until  some  better  concept  is  de- 
\eloped,  your  President  Is  the  SecreWy  of 
tae  Department  of  Communications  c^  Black 
/.merlca. 

I  cannot  em{>hasize  too  dramatli 
importance  of  organized  strength  m 
to  ixulivldual  publKihers  trying  to 
alo£ie.   IX   the   organized  preas   ia 
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dedicated  to  the  cause  of  the  people — that 
no  good  cause  shall  lack  a  champion,  and 
that  evU  shall  not  thrive  unopposed,  com- 
bines Its  great  potentials,  then  we  shall  be- 
come an  IrrestBtlble  force  challenging  all 
who  would  deny  to  Black  America  Its  full 
and  complete  democratic  rights — eren  in  a 
racist  nation.  The  Black  Press  will  then  be- 
come the  most  powerful  guardian  of  the 
Black   community. 

Despite  this  awesome  power  potential,  the 
Black  Press  has  never  attempted  to  plan  or 
program  for  Black  America,  alone.  Contrary- 
wtoe,  the  organissed  Black  Press  will  never 
permit  or  cooperate  with  those  individuals 
or  organizations  which  attempt  to  plan  and 
program  Black  America  without  the  counsel 
of  the  Black  Press.  Let  friend  and  foe  alike 
recognize  this  renewal  of  our  faith  aikd 
pledge:  to  uphold  the  sacred,  histcM-lc  trust 
of  the  Fourth  Estate  as  the  guardian,  de- 
fender and  protector  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  Our  most  sacred  trust  U  to  protect 
the  teeming  masses  who  comprise  Black 
America,  and  in  the  performance  of  our  mis- 
sion we  are  guided  by  the  Incontrovertible 
fact  that  the  strength  and  the  greatness  of 
Black  America  Is  that  we  hold  and  belong 
to  each  other. 
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SOLZHENITSYN'S  BANISHMENT 

HON.  PAUL  N.  McaOSKEY,  JR. 

OF   CALJFOaKIA 

IN  THE  HOU6B  OF  REPKKSEarTATrVES 

Thursday,  March  14,  1974 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ereatest  imposition  which  may  be 
brought  to  bear  on  a  man  Is  the  forced 
separation  from  his  family  and  his  home- 
land. The  following  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
and  Examiner  illustrates  the  gravity  of 
the  deprivation  visited  upon  Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn  for  his  refusal  to  conform 
intellectuaUy  to  the  demands  of  the 
state. 

A  constituent  of  mine,  Peter  Qrothe, 
has  captured  In  a  very  few  well-chosen 
words,  the  imntense  significance  and 
pathos  of  the  circumstances  of  Mr. 
Solzhenitsyn.  I  offer  those  words  in 
today's  Record  for  the  consideration  of 
our  colleagues : 
SOLZHEMrrsTN's  Banishmm»t:  "Thz  CaucLzsT 

PclflSHMENT" 

(By  Peter  Grothe) 
(For  my  entire  life,  I  have  had  the  soil  of 
my  homeland  under  my  feet;  only  its  pain  do 
I  hear,  only  about  it  do  I  write.— AuoiAicDEa 
ScwxuENiTSTN,  Sept.  22,  1967.) 

This  writer  attended  the  Nobel  Prize  cere- 
monies  in  Stockhcim  in  December,  1970,  and 
watched  the  normally-reserved  Swede  thun- 
derously and  emotionally  applaud  an  empty 
chair.  The  empty  chair,  of  course,  belonged 
to  Alexander  SolzhenlUyn.  the  Nobel  Prtee 
winoer  for  literature,  who  remainsd  In 
Moscow. 

He  aUyed  away  from  the  ceremonies  be- 
cause he  received  clear  signals  from  the  au- 
thorities that  If  be  went  to  Stockholm,  he 
would  not  be  allowed  to  return.  Despite  the 
Intense  hounding  of  him,  bis  famUy,  and 
friends  from  the  security  apparatus.  Solz- 
henlUyn preferred  to  stay  In  hU  homeland. 

Banishment  from  one's  country  (which 
incidentally  is  not  provided  for  In  Soviet 
law)  is  cruel  enough  punishment  for  any 
citisen.  For  a  wrlUr,  it  is  doubly  cruel. 

If  Solzhenltsyn  were,  say,  a  dentist  or  a 
plumber,  he  could  at  least  take  up  his  den- 
tal or  plumbing  tools  In  a  foreign  country 


and  proceed  with  his  work.  But  for  a  writer 
especially  a  Russian  writer.  It  means  being 
cut  off  from  the  source  of  bis  Inspiration. 

"MOTHB   SOBBIA" 

For  Boasian  writers  to  Tauist  and  Soviet 
times,  the  worst  punishment  oonoeivable  has 
been  banishment  from  their  countries.  Rus- 
sian writers  cUng  to  "Mother  RussU"  with  • 
special  intensity  not  fuUy  understood  by 
Westerners. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  q>eak  with  an- 
other Nobel  Prize  winner.  Boris  Pasternak,  in 
Moscow  six  months  before  his  death  In  i960 
Pasternak,  author  of  •T>octor  Zhtvago"  and 
great  poetry,  had  been  called  a  "swine"  by 
NlklU  Khrushchev,  and  officials  had  sug- 
gested that  it  might  be  best  If  he  leave  the 
country. 

Pasternak  spoke  intensely  of  his  great  love 
for  his  own  people  and  motherland  and  said 
that  for  him  the  worst  punishment  would  be 
exile  abroad.  Postoyevsky,  Pushkin,  and  other 
Russian  literary  greats  had  spoken  In  the 
tiame  terms. 

Solzhenltsyn.  who  Is  generally  regarded  as 
a  slavophUe  and  a  Russian  writer  in  the 
classical  tradition,  once  wrote  (through  a 
character,  returning  home  after  a  long  ab- 
seiice).  "I  wanted  to  efface  myself,  to  lose 
myself  in  deepest  Russia." 

HASSH    PrifALTT 

Thus,  although  it  is  true  that  SolzhenlUyn 
would  have  been  dealt  with  much  more  se- 
verely during  Stalinist  times.  It  is  also  true 
that,  from  Solzhenltsyn's  point  of  view,  the 
punishment  is  a  very  harsh  one,  indeed. 

Solzhenltsyn,  with  the  publlc*tlon  of 
"August,  1914."  began  a  project  to  which  he 
expected  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  that 
book  and  the  one  to  follow.  "October  1016  " 
Solzhenltsyn  deals  with  the  social  and  spirit- 
ual currents  on  the  eve  of  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution. 

In  succeeding  books,  he  has  said  that  be 
plans  to  write  about  "the  years  that  follow  " 
His  project  has  been  compared  with  Tolstoy's 
"War  and  Peace." 

Paradoxically  enough,  although  he  is  cut 
off  from  the  roots  of  his  Inspiration,  it  wUl  be 
easier  for  him  to  obtain  the  historical  docu- 
ments necessary  for  his  novels  in  the  West 
Although  he  received  many  diaries  and  mem- 
oirs from  private  Soviet  citizens,  he  found 
that  the  archives  were  closed  to  him  in  the 
USSR.  He  told  an  Interviewer  In  1972: 

"It  is  as  hard  for  me  to  gather  material  as 
It  would  be  If  1  were  writing  about  Polynesia." 

EFFECT  ON  DIBSmENTS 

What  wUl  the  effect  on  the  smaU  Soviet 
dissident  community?  The  best  guess  Is  that 
the  blow  will  be  crippling  but  not  fatal.  The 
outster  of  SolzhenlUyn  U  a  short-term  pal- 
liative for  the  problem,  but  not  a  long-term 
solution. 

In  short,  the  Soviet  authorities  have  dealt 
with  the  symptoms,  rather  than  the  causes, 
of  the  problem.  Soviet  dUsldenU,  after  ob- 
serving what  happened  to  unbending  Sola- 
henltsyn,  will,  for  the  time  being,  probably 
be  more  cautious  and  withdrawn.  Yet.  physi- 
cist Andrei  Sakharov,  the  other  giant  of  the 
dissident  community,  remaUis.  One  cannot 
help  but  ponder  about  his  future. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  decision 
to  exile  Solzhenltsyn  was  reached  at  the 
highest  levels  of  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party,  with  Leonid  Brezhnev  Uking  a  deci- 
sive hand.  One  can  make  an  educated  guess 
that  others  taking  leading  roles  were  Michael 
Suslov,  the  chief  Party  Ideologist,  and  Yuri 
Andropov,  head  of  the  KGB  (security  police). 

Why  did  the  Politburo  feel  the  need  to 
take  the  decisive  action  it  did?  The  answer 
Is  best  provided  by  SolzhenlUyn  himself  in 
some  of  his  writings.  In  "The  Cancer  Ward, " 
one  of  SolzhenlUyn'a  characters  clearly  re- 
flects the  author's  thoughU: 

"Why  should  I  reread  'Anna  Karenlna'7  . . . 
Where  I  can  read  about  us?  Will  that  be  only 
In  a  hundred  ytanV 
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Solzenltsyn,  bom  In  1918  and  thus  a  com- 
Dletc  product  of  Soviet  Society,  wanted  to 
write  about  the  real  Soviet  Union  he  knew, 
not  the  one  that  the  literary  hacks  wrote 
about,  not  more  books  on  the  theme  of  boy- 
loves-glrl-loves-tractor.  This  was  unaccept- 
able to  the  Soviet  regime. 

"UNARMED  THUTH" 

Perhaps  a  passage  from  Pasternak's  "Doc- 
tor Zhlvago"  is  most  appropriate  of  all: 

•If  . .  .  man  could  be  held  down  by  threats, 
any  kind  of  threats,  then  the  highest  em- 
blem of  humanity  would  be  the  lion  tamer  In 
the  circus,  but  don't  you  see,  that  is  Just 
the  point,  what  has  moved  man  for  centuries 
has  not  been  the  cudgel  but  an  Inner  mu- 
sic  the  example  of  unarmed  truth." 

Alexander  Solzhenltsyn  became  "the  ex- 
ample of  unarmed  truth"  that  Pasternak  had 
written  about.  It  was  inconceivable,  In  the 
long  run,  that  the  Soviet  authorities  covUd 
allow  this  "second  government"  to  remain  in 
their  midst.  Thus,  he  was  dragged  from  his 
apartment,  charged  with  treason,  stripped 
of  hlfl  citizenship,  and  banished  from  hla 
motherland. 


FINANCIAL   SQUEEZE   ON    MIDDLE- 
CLASS  FAMILY 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14.  1974 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
iReuss)  has  pointed  out  that  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  facing  this 
country  is  the  financial  squeeze  on  the 
middle-class  family.  High  taxes,  infla- 
tion, and  the  energy  crisis  are  constantly 
squeezing  the  average  middle-class  fam- 
ily in  this  country.  Mr.  Reuss'  views  are 
outlined  in  a  recent  article  by  Robert  J. 
Donovan  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  The 
article  follows : 

RCFSESENTATIVE     RK17S8    SATS    ECONOMIC     IN- 

aquALiTT  Is  ENDANcntiNQ  SociAi.  Peace 
(By  Robert  J.  Donovan) 

Washington. — ^Thls  country  will  not  en- 
Joy  social  peace  until  something  Is  done 
to  ease  the  financial  squeeze  on  the  mid- 
dle class.  In  the  opinion  of  a  member  of 
Congress  who  has  long  been  closely  Iden- 
tified with  middle-class  problems. 

Rep.  Henry  S.  Reuss  (O-Wls.),  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  said  in  a 
recent  Interview  that  since  1960  the  average- 
Income  famUy  has  been  losing  ground, 
economically.  In  relation  to  the  higher- 
income  groups. 

Infiation  and  higher  Social  Security  taxes 
are  spreading  discontent  among  the  middle 
class,  Reuss  said. 

"You  find  a  very  real  additional  burden 
on  middle-income  people,"  be  continued. 
"You  now  see  your  middle-Income  fami- 
lies threatened  with  Job  loss  because  peo- 
ple In  that  income  bracket  are  more  prone 
to  unemployment  than  people  in  much 
higher  income  brackeU  because  of  the 
nature  of  their  Jobs. 

"You  find  the  wife  very  often  working. 
You  find  the  fixed  payments  on  refrigera- 
tors, vacuum  cleaner,  cars  and  so  on  rep- 
resent a  larger  proportion  of  their  cosU 
than  Is  the  case  In  the  higher  brackets. 

"So  you  find  these  middle  Americans  feel 
extremely  squeezed  and  put  upon.  It  Is  they 
who  are  convinced  that  the  government  has 
been  in  caboou  with  the  oU  companies  to 
bring  on  a  phony  oU  crisis.  It  Is  they  who  are 
convinced  that  welfare  recipients  are  being 
supported  In  Idleness  by  their  taxes.  It  Is 
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they  who  are  convinced  that  if  you  have 
enough  income  and  have  access  to  good 
enough  lawyers,  you  can  substantially  avoid 
your  taxes.  The  revelation  of  iit.  Nixon's 
taxes.  Incidentally,  Infuriated  them. 

"Because  their  income  Is  withheld  at  the 
source  and  each  penny  of  tax  collected  be- 
fore they  have  seen  their  pay,  you  have  all 
sorU  of  psychological  factors. 

"The  fact  Is  that  more  and  more  citizens 
feel  alienated  from  their  government.  In 
the  days  of  the  old  city  political  machines, 
however  corrupt,  there  was  always  some- 
one who  would  help  you  when  you  needed 
help.  Now  people  are  shoved  around  from 
city  to  state  to  county  and  back  again.  And 
the  TV  screen  shows  them  In  the  Madison 
Ave.  version  of  the  good  life,  which  they  In- 
creasingly realize  Is  beyond  them. 

"So,  as  a  result  of  letting  our  mcome  dis- 
tribution worsen,  we  have  produced  a  very 
dangerous  situation  In  this  country.  It  was 
in  such  an  atmosphere  in  Germany,  with  the 
middle  class  largely  alienated  that  Hitler 
thrived.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  are  due 
for  another  Hitler,  but,  quite  apart  from  the 
element  of  fairness  and  Justice — which  is  the 
real  reason  we  ought  to  end  the  maldistribu- 
tion of  Income — we  are  not  going  to  have  so- 
cial peace  in  this  country  untU  we  do  some- 
thing about  It. 

"Census  Bureau  figures  show  that  from 
1950  through  1968  poor  and  moderate-In- 
come famUles — the  bottom  three-fifths  of  the 
social  scale — Increased  their  slice  of  the  na- 
tional Income  pie  at  the  expense  of  the  top 
two-fifths,  who  lost  ground. 

"However,  beginning  In  1969,  the  first  year 
of  the  Nixon  Administration,  the  trend  re- 
versed. By  1972  the  share  of  the  bottom 
three-fifths  had  declined,  while  the  top  two- 
fifths  rose  again.  The  richest  one-fifth  had  a 
higher  percentage  of  the  national  Income 
then  than  In  IS  of  the  last  16  years. 

"The  people  who  have  lost  ground  and 
feel  put  upon  are  the  middle  Amelrcans  to 
whom  Mr.  Nixon  appeals  with  the  law-and- 
order  issue  and  the  like.  They  are  the  Archie 
Bunkers  and  the  truck  drivers  who  turned 
out  In  force  recently.  They  are  also  the  people 
who  are  concerned  about  how  they  are  going 
to  pay  their  bills  and  put  their  kids  through 
coUege." 

Reuss  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University 
and  Harvard  law  school,  and  ts  the  author  of 
"The  Critical  Decade"  and  "Revenue  Shar- 
ing: Crutch  or  Catalyst?"  He  was  assistant 
general  counsel  to  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration In  Washington  tefore  joining 
the  Army  in  World  War  n.  After  the  war 
be  was  on  the  legal  staff  of  the  MarshsJl 
Plan  In  Paris.  He  has  served  on  several  cco-- 
porate  boards.  His  congressional  district  cen- 
ters in  MUwaukee. 

Reuss  pointed  out  that  the  rich  choose 
to  spend  a  higher  proportion  of  their  Income 
on  luxuries,  whereas  the  poor  have  no  choice 
but  to  spend  a  higher  proportion  of  theirs 
on  such  necessities  as  food,  fuel  and  hous- 
ing. And  it  Is  these  Items,  he  stressed,  that 
are  hard  hit  by  Inflation. 

"Infiation,"  he  continued,  "has  hurt  the 
lower-  and  middle-Income  famUles  more 
than  It  has  the  top-fifth  in  American  life. 
A  family  making  $10,000  a  year,  let  us  say, 
spends  a  major  part  of  lu  Income  (all  of 
lU  Income  Is  likely  to  be  spent  each  year) 
on  housing,  fuel  and  food.  Families  making 
9100,000  obviously  spend  less,  proportion- 
ately, on  necessities,  so  the  Impact  of  infla- 
tion on  them  Is  less  severe. 

"And  that  Is  not  aU.  Tlie  shift  In  Income 
shares  does  not  take  Into  account  recent 
tax  Increases,  which  were  aimed  at  the  three- 
fifths  of  American  famUles  earning  $13,000 
or  less  a  year.  The  Social  Security  tax,  which 
starU  on  the  first  dollar  of  earned  Income, 
had  lU  rate  increased  from  5.2%  to  5.8% 
and  the  wage  base  on  which  the  tax  is 
computed  Increased  from  $9,000  to  $10,900 
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on  Jan.  1,  1973.  The  wage  base  was  further 
raised  to  $13,200  on  Jan.  1,  1974.  That  means 
that  somebody  making  $13,200  Is  paying 
more  taxes  now  than  he  was  a  year  ago  but 
on  the  same  income.  But  there  has  been  no 
change  In  the  Income  tax." 

What  of  the  belief  that  America  Is  an  af- 
fiuent  society? 

"Not  so,"  Reuss  replied.  "This  Is  particu- 
larly true  now  that  the  energy  shortage  Is 
going  to  be  a  brake  on  econc»nic  growth. 
We  are  no  longer  going  to  be  able  to  satis- 
fy the  Individual  family  out  of  an  ever-and- 
ever  larger  national  income  pie.  When  the 
economy  was  growing,  the  Individual  could 
make  more  money  in  absolute  terms  even 
though  In  the  whole  economic  picture  his 
status  wsis  not  changing  relatively.  StUl  the 
increase  kept  him  comparatively  happy. 

"As  growth  levels  off,  this  outlet  for  so- 
cial tensions  Is  diminished.  The  pie  won't 
be  getting  larger  and  larger. 

"You  are  going  to  have  to  compensate 
the  middle-class  worker  for  the  fact  he  Is 
being  ripped  off  by  Inflation,  taxes  and  mal- 
distribution of  Income." 


PROPOSES)  AMENDMENTS  TO 
TITLE  I  OP  H.R.  69 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14,  1974 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  House 
Resolution  963,  I  submit  the  text  of  two 
amendments  which  I  may  propose  to 
title  I  of  HU.  69,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Educaticm  Amendmoits  of 
1974. 

The  first  amendment  changes  the  85- 
percent,  hold-harmless  provlsicHi  to  95 
percent.  Under  the  new  formula  for  allo- 
cation of  title  I  funds  adopted  by  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  the  loss 
of  fimds  for  States  with  large  cities  is 
so  severe  that  the  bill  stipulates  that  no 
school  district  will  receive  less  in  any 
fiscal  year  than  85  percent  of  the  amount 
it  received  In  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
Even  so,  the  committee's  action  cuts  title 
I  fimds  for  New  York  City  by  approxi- 
mately $23  million  in  fiscal  year  1975. 
and  though  the  committee  made  no  flg- 
ui-es  for  future  years  available.  New  York 
(Tity  could  continue  to  lose  15  percent  of 
Its  already  reduced  allocation  each  year 
thereafter. 

The  Impact  of  this  cutback  will  drop 
as  many  as  90.000  children  from  title  I 
programs  In  New  York  City  and  mean 
the  loss  of  more  than  1,000  teaching  posi- 
tions and  over  3,000  teaching  para- 
professionals.  The  intent  of  this  amend- 
moit  is  not  to  take  money  from  any  other 
State,  but  to  prevent  what  could  be  a 
catastrophic  loss  of  operating  education 
programs  in  larger  cities.  It  is  my  belief 
that  most  school  districts  in  the  country 
will  still  receive  increases  in  title  I  funds 
with  this  change  in  the  allocation  for- 
mula, while  the  disruption  of  ongoing 
compensatory  education  programs  Jn 
New  York  City  and  other  urban  centers 
would  be  considerably  less  than  would 
be  the  case  with  the  committee's  85- 
percent  hold-harmless. 

The    committee    bill    also    penalizes 
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states  which  spend  more  than  Bie  na- 
tional average  on  education  by  Ijlniting 
the  title  I  payment  formula  to  ail  maxi- 
mum of  120  percent  of  the  averggre  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  the  United  ij^tates. 
The  120-percent  ceiling  hurts 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  New  Yo| 
the  District  of  Columbia  immc 
and  could  in  the  near  future 
funds  for  Illinois,  Michigan,  Mi 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island.  Wiaionsin, 
Maryland,  and  any  other  Stateiwhere 
public  exepnditures  for  educati^  rise 
to  exceed  120  percent  of  the  niitonal 
average. 

My  second  amendment  cht 
120-percent  ceiling  to  140  per 
more  accurately  reflect  the  ej 
being  made  by  States  like  New  T^rk  to 
provide  quality  education  for  thew  chil- 
dren. The  committee  formula  is  iegres- 
sive  in  that  it  penalizes  States  whjjph  ap- 
ply more  of  their  resources  to  i  public 
education  and  is  the  type  of  disincentive 
to  local  effort  that  I  believe  welkhould 
not  write  into  law.  A  ceiling  of  IfO  per- 
cent of  the  national  average  pej|  pupil 
will  be  more  equitable  to  States^pend- 
ing  heavily  for  education  and  ^eh  not 
discoiurage  other  States  from  ine|easing 
their  educational  spending  out  |f  fear 
that  they  will  lose  Federal  f  imds  f  |r  their 
trouble.  |^ 

Hie  proposed  amendments  fol^w: 

Amkndmxnt  to  B.S..  69  as  Repokted 
BT  lis.  Badhxo 


Page  A»,  beginning  wltb  line  10,  stflke  out 
"85  per  centum"  and  Insert  in  Ueuiftbereof 
"9S  per  centum".  || 


AMxinucxim  to  HJt.  69,  as 

OrrzBED  BT  Bis,  Badiixo 


KTXS, 


Pag*  30,  line  4,  strike  oat  "120  per  #ntum" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "140  per  oi|ntum" 

Page  30.  line  5,  strike  out  "130  per  <)|ntim)" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "140  per  ototum". 

Page  31,  lines  21  and  22,  strike  c^it  "120 
per  centum"  and  Insert  ta  lieu  tber^  "140 
per  eentum".  il 

Pag*  31,  Une  23,  strike  out  'ho  per 
eentum"  aitd  Insert  in  lien  thereof  ip40  per 
centun". 


AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  61 


HON.  DAVID  C.  TREE! 

OF   LOtnSIANA  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'flVES 

Thursday,  March  14,  197i 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  uim1#  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R^x>rd,  I 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

include   the   following   amendment   In- 
tended to  be  offered  by  me  to  H.R.  69: 

Amemdicxnt  to  HJt.  69,  as  Rxpo«txd,  To  Bx 
OrrBUB  BT  Mb.  Tbkbi«  or  Lodisxama 

On  page  131,  Immediately  after  line  15, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

Amendment  to  title  X  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965: 

Sec.  906.  Title  X  of  the  Act,  as  redesignated 
by  section  201(a)  of  this  Act,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"cojminrTrT  of  xmstsoction  coabantkx" 
Bwc.  1010.  No  local  educational  agency  shaU 
receive  funds  under  this  Act  or  under  Title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  except  that  it  has  received  individual 
pledges  from  each  of  its  classroom  personnel 
against  strikes,  work  stoppages,  or  slowdowns 
or,  alternatively,  such  a  provision  Is  included 
in  any  contract  it  may  make  with  any  orga- 
nization representing  such  personnel. 

(1)  As  used  In  this  section,  "local  educa- 
tional agency"  shall  include  any  unit  receiv- 
ing such  funds  and  employing  teachers. 


STATEMENT   OP   THE    HONORABLE 
TOM    RAILSBACK 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OF  nxnfon 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14,  1974 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
announced  my  candidacy  for  reelection 
to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  I 
said  that  I  would  make  public,  prior  to 
the  primary  in  Illinois  on  March  19,  1974, 
a  financial  disclosure  of  all  my  assets  and 
liabilities,  a  summary  of  my  1973  Federal 
income  tax  return,  and  the  campaign  fi- 
nancial disclosure  reports  of  the  Rails- 
back  for  Congress  committee. 

As  an  elected  representative  exercis- 
ing the  public  trust,  I  believe  full  public 
disclosure  is  essential  to  assure  the  peo- 
ple of  my  district  that  I  am  free  of  fi- 
nancial ties  or  conflicts  of  interest  which 
might  Influence  the  performance  of  my 
official  duties. 

I  therefore  insert  in  the  Recoko  at  this 
point  a  statement  of  my  wife's  and  my 
financial  condition  as  of  March  14,  1974, 
a  summary  of  our  1973  FMeral  Income 
Tax  Return,  and  the  summary  page  of 
the  1974  campaign  financial  disclosure 
reports  of  the  Railsback  for  Congress 
Committee: 
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CONSOLIBATED  PlNAIfCIAL  STATSICBMT  OF  CON- 

ceessman  and  Mas.  Tom  Railsback,  Makcb 
14,  1074 


Jleal  estate 
Home,   Moline,   ni.,    (original   cost 

$75.000) .„     $75,000 

Apartment  residence  and  <»e  rental 
unit,  Washington.  D.C.  (original 

coet  $67,750) 70,000 

One-half  Interest  In  apartment 
buUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  (orig- 
inal cost  $37,500) 40,000 

Stocks  and  Ixmd* 
Union  Capitol  Fund  (2172  shares  at 

$8.08  as  of  Dec.  31,  1073) 17,550 

BYM  Investment  Club  (1073  year 

end   statement) 1,390 

Garwood  Chicago  Trucking  Equip- 
ment. Inc.  ( 10  shares  at  $800  as  of 

Dec.  31,  1972) 8.000 

Cash 

U.S.  Treasury  Bills 10,000 

Savings  and  Checking 13,055 

Note  receivable  from  Greater  Ster- 
ling Industrial  Corporation 5, 000 

Miacellaneous 
Personal   Property,   including  cars, 

furniture,  clothing,  etc 23,  875 

Civil     Service    Retirement    as    of 

March  1,  1974 21,685 

Total     _ 270.605 


i.TABn.mES 

Mortgage — First  Federal  Savings  of 
Mcriine,  Illinois  (as  of  March  4, 
1974)     47,967 

Mortgage — Perpetual  Building  Assn.. 
Washington,  D.C.  (as  of  Feb.  5, 
1974)    41,937 

Mortgage,  one  half  liability — Bank  of 
SUvis,  Illinois  (as  of  Feb.  18, 
1074)    28,088 

Note  payable  to  the  Elizabeth  Rails- 
back  Estate  (as  of  March  4,  1974)  .       5,  655 

Note  payable  to  Fred  Railsback  (as  of 

March,   1974 2,265 

Note  payable  to  the  Mohne  National 

Bank  (as  of  March  4,  1974) 17,379 

Total 143,481 

n. 

The  following  summarizes  the  Joint  Fed- 
eral Income  Tax  Form  submitted  by  Con- 
gressman and  Mrs.  Tom  Railsback.  Moline, 
UlinoU. 

Total  Exemptions  Claimed  (Con- 
gressman and  Mrs.  Railsback  and 
their  four  children,  Kathy,  Julie, 

Maggie  and  Lisa) 8 

Wages  and  other  compensation $42,500 

Adjusted  Gross  Income $47,733 

Federal  Income  Tax $8,  954 


NI.— RVOfT  or  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  RAILSBACK  FOR  CONGRESS  COMMITTEE 
l-SUMMARY  REPORT  COVERING  PERIOD  FROM  JAN.  1,  1974  THROUGH  FE8  n,  1974 


this  ptrti 


Colsnn  II 

calMdAr  ywr 

toditt 


SECTION  A-8ECEIPTS 

Pirt  1.  IndividusI  contribtftioRS! 

a.  ItMiMd  (mar  $MO.I8r..„ 

b.  UnilMMMd 


|tS«.M 
UMLIM 


1«l*l  MMdsil  (Mtiibiitisai... 


79a  10 


$790.00 


Part  2.  Sales  aad  cotactiom 
Nmu* 


TslallMas  rtcaivad 


Cotvmn  B, 
Cotoins  A,  calmdtr  ytar 
tkbperiad  t»Mi 


Part  4.  OtlMf  rwaipts  (raliaids,  rebatas.  inlsrast.  ak.) 

a.  llamizM 

b.  Unitanilzcd 

Total  turn  factipts 

Parts.  Transten  is: 

llaaiiMal 

Tolai  racaiptt 

SECTION  B-EXPENOITURES 

Part  i.  CaaiaMiwcatieas  aiadii  ti|wn4ituras: 

Itemize  aM 


f36?.73 

SOlOO 

412.73 

$412.73 

N«M 

mm 

1.1S2.73 

i.mn 

422.53 


422.53 
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(>>lumn  B, 
Column  A,  calendar  year 
this  period  to  date 


Part  7  Expenditures  for  personal  services,  salaries,  and 
reimbursed  expenses: 

a.  Itemized No"* 

b.  Unitemized __!_____ 

Total  expenditures  (or  personal  services, 
and  reimbursed  expenses ^~"  .^'L  _  _ 

Parts.  Loans  made: 

a.  Itemized - 

b.  Unitemized.- • „ 

Total  loans  made None  ^        None 

Parts.  Other  expenditures: 

a.  Itemized -  ''isS™ 

b.  Unitamized «»•  '• 

Total  other  expenditures ~  1,5*4.16  1,584.16 


Part  10.  Transfers  out: 

Itemize  all 

Total  expenditures 

SECTION  C— CASH  BALANCES 

Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  reporting  period 

Add  total  receipts  (section  A  atxive) 

Subtotal 

Subtract  tola)  expenditures  (section  8  above) 

Cash  on  hand  at  close  of  reporting  period 

SECTION  0-DEBTS  AND  OBLIGATIONS 

Part  11.  Debts  and  obligations  owed  to  the  committee. 
Part  12.  Debts  and  obligations  owed  by  the  committee 


Columfl  A. 
this  period 

Column  B, 

calendar  year 

to  date 

None 

None 

$2,204.72 

9,951.49 
1, 162. 73 

$2,204.72 

11,114.22 

2,204.72 

8,909.50 

None 
None 

•Contributions  in  excess  of  $100.00:  Charles  M.  Koehler,  Sterling,  111.,  $150.00  (Jan.  15, 1974).  U.A.W-C.A.P.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  $500.00 (Feb.  15, 1974). 

B.-SUMMARY  REPORT  COVERING  PERIOD  FROM  FEB.  26,  1974  THROUGH  MAR.  7,  1974 


Column  B, 
Column  A,  calendar  year 
this  period  to  date 


SECTION  A-RECEIPTS 

Part  1.  Individual  contributions: 

a.  Itemized  (over  $100.00) 

b.  Unilemized 

Total  individual  contributions 

fart  2.  Sales  and  collections: 

Itemue 

part  3.  Loans  received: 

a.  Itemized 

b.  Unitemized 

Total  loans  received 

Part  4.  Other  rKeipts  (refunds,  rebates,  interest,  etc): 

a.  Itemized 

b.  Unitemized 

Total  other  receipts 

farts.  Transfers  in: 

Itemize  al 

Total  receipts - 50.00 

SECTION  8-EXPENDITURES 

Part  &  Communications  media  expendituras:  ^  .. 

Itemize  all '*♦' 

fart  7.  Expenditures  for  personal  services,  salaries,  and 
reimbursed  expenses: 

a.  Itemized 

b.  Unitemized — ■ 


Nona 

$750.00 

None 

None 

Nona 

None 

None 

$50.00 

50.00 

462.73 

None 

None 

l,2ir73 


518.02 


Column  B, 
Column  A,  calendar  year 
this  period  to  date 


Total  expenditures  for  personal  services, 
salaries,  and  reimbursed  expenses — 

Part  8.  Loans  made: 

a.  Itemized - 

b.  Unitemized 

Total  loans  made 

Part  9.  Other  expenditures: 

a.  Itemized... 

b.  Unitemized — 

Total  other  expenditures , 

Pari  10.  Transfers  out: 

Itemize  aH  (use  schedule  D*) , 

Total  expenditures 

SECTION  C-CASH  BALANCES 

Cash  on  hand  at  beginni  ng  of  reporting  period 

Add  total  receipts  (section  A  above) -• 

Subtotal — 

Subtract  total  expenditures  (section  B  above) 

Cash  on  hand  at  close  ot  reporting  period 

SECTION  D-DEBTS  AND  OBLIGATIONS 

Part  11.  Debts  and  obligations  owned  to  the  committee. None 

Part  12.  Debts  and  obligations  owed  by  the  committee Noo* 


Nona 

$198.03 

Nana 

None 

$810. 41 
4S.57 

8S6.98 

2,440.14 

Nona 
951.47 

None 
3. 156. 19 

8, 909.  50 
50.00 

8,959.50 
951. 47 

8.008.03 

VETO  OP  EMERGENCY  ENERGY 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   NrW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14,  1974 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL,  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  last  week  vetoed  the  Con- 
gress emergency  energy  legislation.  The 
excuse  for  the  veto,  according  to  the 
President,  was  that  the  bill's  rollback 
provision  on  the  price  of  domestic  crude 
oil  would  worsen  our  current  energy 
crisis. 

The  president  of  Output  Systems  Corp. 
of  Arlington.  Va..  Matthew  J.  Kerbec,  has 
researched  this  subject  thoroughly  and 
has  come  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  A 
rollback  in  the  price  of  crude  oil  is  a 
necessity  if  the  inflationary  spiral  now 
plaguing  our  economy  is  to  be  curbed, 
Kerbec  writes  in  an  article  entitled  "En- 
vironment, Energy,  and  Ecology:  Energy 
Price  Rollbacks  or  Economic  Suicide." 

In  this  excellent  article  Kerbec  docu- 


ments the  dangerous  ripple  effects  of  un- 
controlled energy  prices  on  our  economy. 
Kerbec  did  original  research  for  the  most 
part  and  has  come  up  with  extremely 
helpful  information. 

Kerbec  prefaced  his  article  with  a  re- 
cent letter  to  the  President  urging  that 
several  steps,  including  a  rollback  on  oil 
prices,  be  taken  to  cmb  the  dangerous 
inflationary  spiral  now  hurting  our  econ- 
omy. I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  Kerbec's  letter  to  the 
President  and  his  article : 
The  Presidekt, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  This  letter  was  stlmu- 
ulated  by  an  article  appearing  on  the  front 
page  of  the  February  21,  1974  edition  of  the 
New  Tork  Times.  Simply  stated  the  article 
announces  new  record  highs  for  commodity 
prices  and  that  farm  production  prices  have 
increased  60 'r  in  one  year.  This  is  an  eco- 
nomic danger  signal  when  you  realize  this  is 
at  the  farm  level  before  any  of  the  marlcups 
that  occur  bet^v-een  the  farm  and  the  complex 
marketing  system  required  to  bring  food 
products  to  the  consumer.  In  the  same  arti- 
cle a  commodity  broker  is  quoted  as  saying 


"The  prices  are  not  only  undermining  the 
value  of  paper  money  but  in  the  case  of  grains 
they  are  destroying  the  cattle  and  hog  Indus- 
tries." As  you  know  new  highs  are  being  reg- 
istered each  month  In  all  price  indexes  with 
no  end  in  sight. 

Mr.  President,  play  the  energy  game  and 
try  to  think  of  any  prcxluct  that  does  not 
have  an  energy  cost  as  part  of  the  price  and 
you  will  begin  to  appreciate  the  enormity  of 
the  consequences  associated  with  irresponsi- 
ble price  hikes  at  the  crude  oil  level.  Al- 
though we  cannot  control  foreign  oil  prices 
we  can  stabilize  our  economy  by  subsidizing 
the  dllTerence  lietween  a  fixed  crude  oil  price 
and  the  prtce  of  imports  In  the  same  way 
Canada  Is  handling  the  problem. 

It  can  be  demonstrated  that  cost  and  price 
ripples  caused  by  sudden  massive  energy  price 
hikes  (energy  includes  crude  oil,  coal  and 
natural  gas)  have  an  amplified  effect  greater 
than  any  other  commodity.  Natural  gas  and 
petroleum  based  chemicals  account  for  over 
43 'r  of  material  costs  needed  to  produce 
fertilizer.  The  Cost  of  Living  Council  decon- 
trolled fertUizer  in  Octol)er  1973,  and  fer- 
tilizer selling  prices  increased  by  ST^o  in  3 
months.  Fertilizer  Is  needed  to  grow  corn 
and  soyljeans  used  for  livestock  feed,  and, 
the  increased  price  is  forcing  these  prices  up. 
These  prices  are  marked  up  aga.'n  and  again 
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as  they  travel  through  the  marketing! chain 
to  the  retail  level.  Also  it  is  estimat4jil  that 
6.5  billion  gallons  of  gasoline  and  fl  lel  oil 
were  used  on  farms  in  1973.  An  IncH  ase  of 
10c  per  gallon  adds  $650  million  td;  farm 
costs  that  will  ripple  through  the  foo^  mar- 
keting system  before  being  passed  on|  to  the 
ultimate  consumer.  |; 

The  attached  article  covers  some  i  if  the 
first  round  effects  of  the  energy  price  h|  kes  In 
several  critical  industries.  Contrary  I  o  the 
opinion  of  some  analysts,  the  effects  oj  these 
price  hikes  should  not  be  thought  d '  as  a 
one-shot  phenomena.  They  are  the  flri  t  step 
in  a  chain  reaction  that  will  ampllf  yl  prices 
as  they  ripple  through  the  economy. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  four  major  liumu- 
lative  inflationary  effects  that  are  belnj  [  trig- 
gered by  sudden  and  massive  energy  d  'ice 
hikes:  |! 

1.  Agriculture  and  industry  respoiltls  by 
equivalent  massive  price  hikes.  Price  c^  ntrols 
become  meaningless  because  massH  t  In- 
creases in  the  prices  of  raw  material '  fossil 
fuel  Inputs  make  higher  product  price^  man- 
datory if  the  steel,  fcod,  transporj  atlon, 
petrochemical  and  power  utilities  anc^;  other 
Industries  are  to  survive.  | 

2.  Unions  and  workers  demand  equjlralent 
massive    wage    hikes    to    maintain 
power.   People   with   fixed   incomes   h 
practical  recourse  and  may  resort  to  v 
(In  1972  there  were  over  10  million  fi 
with  an  average  income  of  $3,500  per 

3.  Reduced  buying  power  caused  b 
sive   inflation   will   lead   to   layoffs, 
percentages  of  income  will  go  for  ne< 
and  distort  spending  patterns. 

4.  Demand  for  luxury  products  an_ 
essential    items    will    dramatically    dfcrease 
leading  to  more  layoffs  that  will  affedl  exec 
utives  and  workers  at  all  Income  level 

Events  after  Effect  4  are  anyone 
The  U.S.  is  now  definitely  at  Effect 
prices  rising  at  unprecedented  rates. f[ 
2,  3  and  4  are  showing  Increasing  a|:tlvlty. 
One  thing  Is  certain — there  will  be  Relayed 
effects  long  after  the  high  priced  energy  is 
fed  into  our  economic  system.  For  example, 
coal  prices  are  now  following  oil  prices.  One 
report  states  that  Bethlehem  Steel  C|rpora- 
tlon  announced  that  It  will  lay  off  l^lo  peo- 
ple because  the  Cost  of  Living  Couniill  does 
not  allow  steel  companies  to  bid  up:  to  the 
$27  to  $35  the  utUitles  are  paying  f^r  coal. 
An  international  example  of  delayid  cost 
effect  that  was  triggered  by  energy  i^ce  in- 
creases Is  that  organized  labor  in  Jlpan  is 
asking  for  an  unprecedented  30%  incifease  In 
1974.  These  are  effects  not  causes.       if 

I  have  reviewed  many  of  the  ene%y  and 
economic  policy  statements  made  l|y  your 
executives  In  the  past  three  months  but 
have  not  yet  heard  any  meaningful  (|etalled 
analysis  of  what  maasive  energy  pricjr  hikes 
are  doing  to  the  economy  In  terms  iof  raw 
materials  costs,  profits,  prices,  wages,Junem- 
ployment  and  inflation.  These  «u«  ^  part 
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of  the  same  management  problem.  Know- 
ingly or  unknowingly  your  executives  pre- 
sent a  tremendously  misleading  picture  when 
they  only  speak  of  economic  effects  caused 
by  crude  oil  price  increases  as  plus  or  minus 
a  few  cents  at  the  gasoline  pump. 

The  time  has  come  for  all  thinking  people 
to  stand  up  to  be  counted,  and  it  should  be 
clearly  understood  by  all  elected  and  ap- 
pointed government  officials  that  the  founda- 
tion is  being  laid  now  for  future  disruptions 
to  our  economic  sjrstem.  Specifically,  we  are 
now  laying  the  groundwork  that  will  lead 
to  management-labor  confrontations,  anti- 
social acts  by  people  being  relentlessly 
squeezed  between  soaring  prices  and  fixed 
incomes,  unprecedented  Inflation  and  un- 
employment. 

One  fact  clearly  stands  out.  Great  Britain. 
Japan,  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
who  have  allowed  Internal  energy  prices  to 
reach  cartel  levels  are  all  experiencing  raging 
inflation.  Canada  has  frozen  crude  oil  at 
$4.00  per  barrel  and  is  not  having  problems 
with  runaway  inflation. 

Because  energy  Is  the  only  commodity  that 
is  a  necessity  for  all  industries  and  activities 
I  strongly  urge  an  Immediate  rollback  of 
energy  prices  and  a  realistic  national  energy 
policy  that  balances  the  need  for  energy  self- 
sufficiency  against  the  degree  of  economic 
disruption  that  can  be  tolerated.  There  are 
many  ways  to  finance  Increased  exploration 
for  crude  oil  and  to  build  additional  refinery 
capacity  without  massive  energy  price  In- 
creases that  have  no  relationship  to  produc- 
tion costs.  It  Is  also  true  that  no  foreign 
country  will  cut  their  oil  prices  when  our 
<^overnn]ent  does  nothing  about  the  uncon- 
trolled $10.35  per  barrel  of  crude  oil  pro- 
duced domestically.  Why  should  they?  Until 
we  start  treating  energy  as  a  necessity  In  the 
same  context  as  air  and  water  and  not  as 
ordinary  commodities  such  as  steel,  and 
grain  we  will  continue  to  apply  old  non- 
applicable  remedies  to  a  new  problem  re- 
quiring new  basic  policies. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  your  burdens  are 
heavy  but  I  close  this  with  the  sincere  hope 
that  you  can  generate  some  priority  decisive 
action  to  reduce  this  continuing  suicidal 
inflationary  spiral. 
Sincerely, 

Matthew  J.  Kexbec, 

President. 
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Environmbnt,  Energy  and  Ecology — Enerct 

Price  Rollbacks  or  Economic  Suicmx 

(By  Matthew  J.  Kerbec) 

When  inflationary  pressures  caused  by 
sudden  massive  energy  price  hikes  are  added 
to  already  splrallng  costs,  profits  and  prices 
the  effects  In  terms  of  unemployment,  in- 
flation and  reduced  buying  power  could  far 
exceed  any  of  our  past  economic  crises. 

There  are  arguments  by  oil  people  and  of- 
flcials  in  the  Federal  Government  which 
Justify  large  energy  price  hikes  as  necessary 

TABli  l.-CALCULATIONS  FOR  DETERMINING  TOTAL  DAILY  TOTAL  DOLUR 


to  stimulate  more  oil  production  and  refin- 
ing capacity.  An  opposing  view  holds  that  the 
capacity  of  any  highly  Industrialized  econ- 
omy to  absorb  sudden  large  price  increases 
In  energy  which  Is  the  most  basic  of  all 
commodities  Is  limited.  In  brief,  one  test  for 
governmental  action  should  be  answering  the 
question:  Will  the  high  price  medid-ne  ap- 
pronch  to  the  energy  shortage  have  side  ef- 
fects that  Kill  be  worse  than  the  shortage? 
One  thing  Is  sure — since  August  1973  when 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  increased  the  price 
of  crude  oil  about  35  cents  a  barrel  and  de- 
regulated new  oil.  all  Indicators  such  as  the 
Wholesale  Price  Index,  Consumer  Price  Index 
and  Farm  Price  Index  have  Jumped  by  rela- 
tively large  amounts.  Since  August  1973  the 
price  of  controlled  domestic  crude  oil  has 
gone  from  $3.86  per  barrel  to  $5.25  and  un- 
controlled domestic  and  Imported  crude  oil 
has  Jumped  from  at>out  $3.93  per  barrel  to 
$10.00  per  barrel. 

SpeciflcBlly,  the  annual  cost  of  crude  oil 
to  the  American  economy  will  go  from  ap- 
proximately $27,214  billion  in  1973  to  $44,974 
billion  In  1974.  This  Is  an  increase  of  $17,560 
billion  on  a  crude  oil  level.  (The  basis  for 
these  estimates  Is  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
and  the  Federal  Energy  OflBce,  see  Table  1.) 

The  gasoline,  distillate  oil.  Jet  fuel  and 
other  products  derived  from  a  42  gallon  bar- 
rel of  crude  oil  costing  about  $5.00  sold  for 
about  $12.50  on  a  retail  level  in  December 
1973.  Thus  If  we  use  a  2.5  multiplier  the 
$17,560  turns  Into  an  additional  $43.90  bil- 
lion which  the  economy  will  have  to  absorb 
In  1974.  Of  this  $13.17  (30%)  will  be  paid 
for  directly  by  the  consumers  for  gasoline, 
fuel  oil,  and  other  petroleum  products. 

This  article  is  concerned  with  how  the  in- 
flationary effects  of  the  remaining  $30.73  bil- 
lion (70'~r)  win  impact  food  prices,  trans- 
portation costs,  manufacturing  cost  prices, 
wage  demands  and  ultimately  the  buying 
power  of  wage  earners. 

One  fact  should  be  made  clear  and  It  Is  a 
truism : 

Energy  is  critically  different  from  any 
other  commodity  in  that  it  is  necessary  for 
all  industries  and  this  is  not  true  of  any 
other  commodity.  Until  this  fact  is  under- 
stood and  accepted — decisions  made  to  solve 
the  energy  crisis  will  lead  to  actions  that  will 
aggravate  rather  than  help  the  situation,  e.g., 
excess  profit  taxes  for  crude  oil  rather  than 
price  rollbacks. 

This  is  another  way  of  saying  that  there  Is 
an  energy  cost  associated  will  all  raw  mate- 
rials and  products  used  or  produced  by  all 
enterprises. 

Each  day  more  people  are  observing  that 
the  price  of  everything  is  going  up — this 
literally  is  the  case.  In  some  industries  the 
energy  cost  is  small,  in  others  such  as  steel, 
petrochemicals,  transportation  and  agricul- 
ture the  energy  costs  are  significant  and  are 
directly  related  to  the  costs  and  selling  prices 
associated  with  products  and  activities  which 
are  necessary  to  maintain  life. 

VALUE  OF  CRUDE  OIL  USED  IN  THE  U.S. 


1973 

January 
1974 

1973 

Jamian 
1974 

Jm.10 

•toy 

A|«.1S 

Oct  15 

0«.31 

Jan.  10 

May 

A<«.1S 

Oct  IS 

Dk.31 

Domestic  crude  prices; 
OMaudt(p«rb«rr«l)i  .  . 
New  cruds  and   stripper 
(per  barrel) ' 

J3.40 
3.40 

3.34    . 

(3.62 
3.62 

;  S3.ae 

3.(6 
193 

$4.17 
5.17 

5.24 

$4.25 
6.17 

6.54 

$5.25 
S.00 

10.  CO 

Barrels  per  day  used  (mil- 
lions): OomestK: 

Old  crude' 

New  crude' 

Imported  < 

Daily  total  value  in(miMioas): 
Old  crude 

$9.26 
3.093 
4.932 

$9.26 
3.093 
4.932 

$9.26 
3.093 
4.932 

$9.26 
3.093 
4.932 

$9.26 
3.093 
4.932 

$9.26 
3.093 

Imported  crude  prices:  Ay- 
age  import  delivered  in  the 
United  Slates' 

4.932 

31.48 
10.10 
16.46 

58.44 

33.52 
11.18 
16.46 

61.16 

35.74 
11.93 
19.38 

38.61 
15.99 
25.84 

39.35 
19.08 
32.25 

48.61 

New  crude 

24.74 

Imported _ 

Total  (million  per  day). 

49.32 

67.05 

8a  44 

90.68 

122.67 

Sovrcc:  Cost  ol  Living  (^ncil  news  release  Dm.  19,  1973 -"Domestic  Crude  Oil  Price 
Aujustments."  I| 

>  Source:  Federal  Energy  Office,  petroleum  situation  Wport,  week  ending  Dec.  14,  1973,  table  1. 


NOTE 
Estimated  US  crude  oil  bill  lor  1974  is  365  timM 
Estimated  U.S.  crude  oil  biU  lor  1973  is  365  times  $58.1 


BiMian 

$44,774 

1  plus  $90.68 27.214 


Increase  in  crude  oilcosts  in  1974         $17,560 

Assume  the  selling  price  o<  refined  petroleum  products  is  2.5  times  the  cost  of  crude  oil.  This 

multiplier  includes  refineiy  costs  and  prohts.  in  addition  to  shipping  costs  and  marketing  and  4s- 

tributiofl  markups.  Then  the  total  added  cost  to  customers  will  be  2^  times  $17,560  equab  $43.90 

billion. 
Approximately  70  percent  or  $30.73  billion  will  be  purchased  by  agriculture  and  industry.  Approi- 

tiMtely  30  percent  or  $13.17  billion  will  be  purchased  by  consumers  (gasoline,  oil,  heating  oil, 

tic) 
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A  firm  basis  for  predicting  how  prices  will 
BO  up  in  1974  v(ras  provided  by  Mr.  William 

I  Simon,  Head  of  the  Federal  Energy  Office, 
when  he  appeared  before  the  Senate  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations  on 
January  16,  1974.  He  testified  that  on  the 
average  the  price  of  each  gallon  of  refined 
petroleum  products  woiild  Increase  by  10  or 

II  cents  a  gallon  in  1974  to  offset  the  in- 
creased costs  for  a  barrel  of  crude  oil  (42 
gallons  per  barrel)  due  to  pricing  actions 
taken  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  and  the 
oil  exporting  countries.  It  is  vital  to  see 
what  this  will  mean  to  the  economy.  Gaso- 
line now  selling  for  45  cents  per  gallon  wUl 
go  to  55  cents  or  an  increase  of  22%.  Light 
distillates  used  for  home  heating  and  dlesel 
fuel  now  selling  for  25  cents  a  gallon  will 
go  to  35  cents  or  an  increase  of  40%.  Fuel  oil 
used  m  manufacturing  steel  and  other  in- 
dustrial uses  now  selling  for  20  cents  a  gal- 
lon will  go  to  30  cents  a  gallon  or  an  Increase 
of  50'L.  Jet  fuel  now  selling  for  14  cents  a 
gallon  will  go  to  24  cents  a  gallon  or  an 
Increase  of  71%.  Now  these  are  massive  in- 
creases for  the  most  vital  commodity  tised  by 
a  highly  industrialized  country  and  they  set 
up  an  ever-widening  series  of  chain  reac- 
tions that  reverberate  and  are  amplified 
throughout  the  entire  economy.  The  effects 
from  these  reverberations,  once  started,  will 
continue  until  they  run  their  course  and  are 
in  many  cases  Irreversible.  One  example  are 
the  firms  and  entrepreneurs  who  will  be 
forced  out  of  business  due  to  some  combina- 
tion of  raw  material  shortages  and  energy 
related  costs. 

Given  this  relatively  sudden  massive  en- 
ergy price  hike  let  us  track  a  few  of  the 
cause-effect  relationships  these  price  hikes 
will  have  on  the  economy.  Primarily,  we  will 
concern  otirselves  with  the  following  two 
areas: 

1.  Cause-Massive  and  sudden  energy  price 
hikes  amplified  by  some  shortages. 

2.  Effects  of  sudden  large  energy  price 
hikes  on  food  prices. 

1.    CAUSE-MASSIVE     AND    St7DDEN    ENERGY    PRICE 
HIKES    AMPLIFIED    BY    SOME    SHORTAGES 

Using  the  2.5  multiplier,  refined  petroleum 
product  prices  rose  from  $146.10  million 
($68.44  X  2.5)  to  $306.67  million  per  day 
(122.67  X  2.5)  and  this  Is  expected  to  fur- 
ther Increase  in  1974.  The  Federal  Energy 
Office  Is  advocating  a  further  33  "f^  increase 
in  1974  in  the  controlled  price  of  domestic 
crude  oil  from  $5.25  per  barrel  to  $7  per  bar- 
rel and  is  also  actively  lobbying  to  deregu- 
late natural  gas.  Coal  to  produce  steam  for 
electric  power  generation  is  also  in  short 
supply  with  the  result  that  coal  prices  are 
following  oil  and  natural  gas  prices. 

As  mentioned  previously,  the  economy  will 
have  to  absorb  an  additional  minimum  of 
$43.90  bUllon  of  which  $30.73  billion  will  be 
paid  by  commercial  enterprises. 

Responsible  officials  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  oil  companies  are  on  record  as 
stating  that  energy  shortages,  even  if  the  em- 
bargo Is  lifted,  will  continue  to  be  a  long 
term  problem.  This  is  another  way  of  saying 
that  prices  under  no  circumstances  are  ex- 
pected to  decrease  In  the  near  future  due  to 
free  market  forces. 

Now  let  us  briefly  examine  some  of  the 
effects  that  energy  price  hikes  will  have  on 
the  food  sector  of  the  economy. 

2.  EFFECTS  OF  StTDDEN  LARGE  ENERGY  PRICE 
HIKES    ON    FOOD 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  reports  that 
the  index  of  prices  received  by  farmers  in 
mid-December  1973  was  up  1.6%  In  one 
month  and  up  34%  for  the  year.  A  vital 
question  is,  what  will  happen  in  1974? 

To  provide  a  relationship  between  farm 
costs  Table  2  was  developed  based  on  avail- 
able 1972  farm  Income  Information.  It  Is 
seen  that  chemical  fertilizer,  fuel  oil,  gaso- 
line and  electricity  costs  $4,489  billion  or 
12.9%,  of  total  operating  costs  while  hired 
labor  cost  $4,188  billion  or  12.7%  of  operating 
costs.  Also  it  is  important  to  note  that  pre- 
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tax  profit  or  net  income  was  41%  of  all  pro- 
duction costs. 

A  1972  Census  of  Manufacturers  report 
shows  that  the  consumption  of  fossil  fuel 
derived  materials  received  from  other  estab- 
lishments to  produce  nitrogenous  fertilizers 
amounted  to  43  %  of  the  costs. 

The  fertilizer  Industry  was  decontrolled  on 
October  25,  1973.  According  to  a  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council  Report  during  the  period  Octo- 
ber 25,  1973  to  December  13,  1973  fertilizer 
prices  at  the  retail  level  have  increased  37%. 
From  Table  2  the  fertilizer  bill  for  1972  was 
$2,510  billion.  If  the  same  quantity  is  used 
in  1974,  the  additional  cost  for  fertilizer  in 
1974  could  be  $928.7  mUlion  ($2.510x  .37) , 

Now  let  us  transfer  the  10  cents  per  gallon 
increase  to  the  gasoline  and  fuel  oil  gal- 
lonages  used  in  producing,  transporting, 
processing  and  selling  food. 

A  Department  of  Agriculture  report,  "Agri- 
culture and  Energy  Use"  provides  estimated 
gallonages  used  in  food  production  and  these 
are  detailed  below: 

Table  2 — Income  farm  earnings 
(In  billions] 

CASH   EECEXPTS,   FARMING 

1972 
$60.  700 
Government  payments   to  farmers 
and  other  non -money  Income —        8,200 

Realized  gross  farm  income 68,900 

FARM    PRODUCTION    EXPENSES 

Current  operating  expenses: 

Feed 8,951 

Livestock - 6,  667 

Seed 1,071 

Lime 94 

Fertilizer    —  2,  510 

Fuel  and  oU. 1,797 

Electricity 0, 182 

14,489 

Repair  and  operation 3,614 

Hired   labor 4, 108 

Other 5,628 

34, 622 


Overhead  costs  (depreciation,  prop- 
erty taxes,  mortgage  interest, 
government  payments,  et  cetera)       14, 545 

Total  production  cost '  —49, 167 

Fanner  net  Income 19,733 

Net  change  In  farm  inven- 
tories    600 

Total  net  income 20,333 

Total  income  as  a  percent  of 
production  cost 41% 

Total  income  as  a  percent  of 

gross  farm  income 29% 

>  Energy  related  costs  as  a  percentage  of 
current  operating  expenses 

4,489/34.622  X  100=12.0% 

'  Energy  related  costs  as  a  percent  of  total 
production  cost 

4,489/49,167x100  =  9.1% 

Source:  Department  of  Agriculture.  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service  Report,  Farm  Income 
Situation,  July  1973. 

(a)  L.  P.  gas  or  propane  Is  used  extensively 
in  crop  drying,  poultry  production  and  home 
heating.  Major  farm  uses  are  drying  corn  and 
tobacco.  Estimated  propane  use  for  drying 
corn  in  1973  was  642.056  million  gallons.  At 
10  cents  a  gallon  the  costs  for  drying  com 
at  a  minimum  will  Increase  by  $64.2  million. 
Propane  costs  for  drying  tobacco  in  1974 
will  increase  $13.8  million. 

(b)  The  report  estimates  that  1973  farm 
fuel  consumption  for  tractors,  combines,  au- 
tomobiles, trucks  and  other  vehicles  was 
4.023  billion  gallons  of  gasoline  and  2.477 
billion  gallons  of  dlesel  oil  for  a  total  6.500 
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billion  gallons.  Using  the  10  cent  per  gallon 
increase  this  means  a  minimum  farm  cost 
Increase  of  $650  mUllon  for  1974  less  the 
amount  sold  to  foreign  countries. 

(c)  Aerial  crop  dusters  in  1971  used  about 
38.5  million  gallons  of  gasoline  and  325  thou- 
sand gallons  of  Jet  fuel.  At  a  minimum  this 
will  add  $3  million  to  the  food  bill  in  1974. 

(d)  Fertilizers  and  phosphate  transporta- 
tion to  farms  requires  moving  tremendous 
tonnages  of  products.  In  1973  the  Census  Bu- 
reau found  that  29  million  tons  of  fertUizer 
has  been  shlpi>ed  by  superphosphate  and  as- 
sociated mixing  plants.  Data  on  ton  miles  and 
gallonage  of  fuel  to  transport  fertilizer  is 
not  available  but  the  10  cent  increase  is  ap- 
plicable and  will  help  boost  food  costs. 

The  total  Increase  in  energy  related  costs 
for  1974  then  Is: 

[In  millions] 

Fertilizer    $928.7 

Propane  for  drying  corn 64.  2 

Propane  for  drying  tobacco 13.  8 

Gasoline  and  fuel  oil 650.0 

Crop    dvistlng    3" 

Total    .-— 1.659.7 

When  this  $1,659.7  million  is  marked  up  by 
41%  the  total  farm  bill  could  be  increased 
by  $2,340.17  million.  This  is  somewhat  un- 
realistic In  that  it  includes,  cotton,  tobacco, 
feed  grains,  and  exports  but  it  provides  a 
starting  point.  Actually  farm  prices  are  de- 
pendent on  price  variations  in  the  commod- 
ity markets  and  other  contract  arrangements. 
The  net  farm  income  at  times  bear  little 
relationship  to  the  cost  of  production.  How- 
ever, one  real  effect  higher  prices  for  energy 
and  fertilizer  wUl  have  Is  that  the  farmer 
will  think  hard  and  long  about  how  much 
acreage  he  plants  in  specific  crops  to  make 
sure  surpluses  are  kept  to  a  minimum.  Table 
2  shows  that  purchase  feed  stocks  (mostly 
corn  and  soybean)  are  the  largest  single  item 
in  the  meat  production.  Feeder  corn  went 
up  by  68%  between  the  December  1973  and 
January  1974  period  and  soy  beans  went  up 
43  9f  during  the  same  period.  No  one  can  pre- 
cisely say  how  much  of  these  increases  were 
due  to  increased  energy  and  fertilizer  costs. 
According  to  the  December  1973  issue  of 
Marketing  and  Transportation  Situation 
published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Economic  Research  Service,  the  value  of  farm 
products  sold  to  U.S.  consumers  in  1973  is 
estimated  at  $51  bUllon  and  the  costs  to 
transport,  process,  and  sell  these  products  Is 
estimated  at  $83  billion  for  1973  and  it  Is 
In  this  complex  marketing  chain  that  mark- 
ups are  added  to  markups. 

Sudden  massive  energy  price  hikes  also 
have  equivalent  price  effects  on  vital  indus- 
tries such  as  transportation,  steel,  petro- 
chemicals, and  electric  power  generation. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BASIC  LEGtSLATTVE  POLICY 

1.  A  roll  back  in  the  price  of  crude  oil  is 
a  necessity  if  the  Inflation  spiral  Is  to  be 
curbed.  The  amount  of  the  roll  back  shovUd 
be  geared  to  the  December  1972  National 
Petroleum  Council  report  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  This  report  was 
compiled  by  representatives  of  the  major 
oil  companies  and  it  estimated  that  domestic 
self-suflBclency  of  crude  oil  would  be  achieved 
if  the  price  of  a  barrel  of  crude  oil  rose  to 
$3.65  in  1975.  Also  In  August  1972,  the  Inde- 
pendent Petroleum  Association  of  America 
testified  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  that  a  domestic 
price  of  $4.10  per  barrel  would  be  adequate 
to  assure  the  United  SUtes  100%  self-suffi- 
ciency by  1980. 

2.  The  creation  of  a  government  owned  pe- 
troleum company  to  expeditf  exploration  and 
development  of  energy  from  federal  lands 
and  to  build  the  technology  that  will  mini- 
mize the  costs  of  developing  energy  from 
sources  such  as  shale  oil.  geothermal  tech- 
niques, tar  sands  and  others.  This  should  be 
a  government  .sponsored  activity  because 
managers  of  all  publicly  held  companies 
must  consider  as  the  overriding  priority  the 
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well  being  of  their  stockholders  In  ^rms  of 
profits  as  opposed  to  national  of  other 
problems.  i 

3.  There  Is  an  urgent  necessity  to  jltablllze 
our  economy  by  establishing  rellabl^  energy 
price  levels.  i 

Perhaps  the  Canadian  experience  stn  pro- 
vide some  guidance  In  this  area.        | 

On  December  9,  1973  Canada  anndtinced  a 
shift  In  Its  energy  ptoUcy  designed  t4  Isolate 
Canada  from  rising  foreign  oil  prlcel  and  to 
bring  the  Canadian  Oovernment  Int^  the  oil 
business  as  a  competitor  to  private  ^dustry. 
Prime  Minister  Pierre  Trudeau  said  Qe  would 
bring  a  law  to  parliament  early  In  19$!  which 
would  have  authority  to  make  ovQseas  oil 
deals  for  Canada,  and  would  also  be  Involved 
in  new  exploration.  The  national  ^pmpany 
would  also  perform  research  for  newi|nethods 
of  extracting  oil  from  the  Atbati§ska  tar 
sands.  i 

Russia  Is  not  raising  her  energy  plices  and 
if  Canada  is  successful  in  isolating  ^  econ- 
omy from  sharp  energy  price  Increajvs.  these 
countries  will  have  tremendous  pric4  advan- 
tages compared  to  the  U.S.  relatlvelto  com- 
peting in  world  markets.  This  wilE|amplify 
our  balance  of  payments  problems^|and  re- 
quire the  establishment  of  massive  piotective 
tariffs.  I 

All  countries  which  have  allowed  <■!  prices 
to  rise  to  cartel  levels  are  now  exp^lenclng 
raging  inflation.  Since  12  months  i|tgo  in- 
flation in  the  United  States  has  ri^n  from 
4.7  to  9.4  percent  with  higher  rates  psdicted. 

PROF.  STEPHEN  L.  McDCfJALD, 
CHAIRMAN,  DEPARTMEN'i  OF 
ECONOMICS.  UNIVERSIT^  OF 
TEXAS,  OFFERS  VIEWS  Off  OIL 
TAXES 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VAI 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  liOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'^VES 

Thursday.  March  14.  197i 

\IT.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  thf  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  is  continuing  its 
consideration  of  a  windfall  prolts  tax 
for  the  oil  companies.  Duringi  tl^  com- 
mittee hearings  on  this  legislf  ion,  I 
wrote  to  several  economiots  witlqestab 
lished  reputations  in  the  field  of  energy 
economics.  The  purpose  of  my  letpr  was 
to  explore  their  views  on  seveiml  key 
matters  of  tax  policy  row  befofte  the 
Congress. 

Although  I  do  not  share  all  of  hi^views, 
I   offer   below   the   comments  o: 
Stephen  L.  McDonald,  chairman 
Department  of  Economics  at  the 
sity  of  Texas.  His  remarks,  pro 
sights  into  the  complex  policy  q 
surrounding  oil  industry  taxatioi 
interesting    that,    while   Profei 
Donald  outlines  the  pros  and 
providing  subsidie&  to  domestic 
tion.  he  finds  the  depletion  all 
to  be  an  especially  ill-conceived 
In    comparing   the    depletion   all< 
with   a   hypothetical    system   of 
cash  payments  to  producers,  Pn 
McDonald  writes  in  part: 

A  direct  cash  subsidy  to,  say,  expl 
would  be  preferable  to  the  percentag' 
tion  allowance.  An  important  reason 
is  that  the  percentage  depletion  alldbrance 
applies  to  royalty  owners  as  well  as  proi  ucers, 
which  serves  no  good  purpose,  while  a  lirect 
cash)  subsidy  would  go  only  to  produ   srs. 

In  short,  there  are  two  major  olicy 
questions  which  Congress  must  d  clde. 
The  first  is  whether  or  not  the  doc  estic 
industry  should  be  subsidized  to  pr  duce 
oil  above  and  beyond  the  stimu  is  it 
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already  receives  from  the  market  price. 
If  we  choose  to  subsidize  oil  production, 
then  the  second  question  arises  as  to  the 
best  way  to  do  it.  Professor  McDonald  in- 
dicates that  the  percentage  depletion  al- 
lowance is  a  particularly  ine£Bcient 
method  of  subsidizing  oil  production. 

Professor  McDonald's  analysis  is  bol- 
stered with  a  review  of  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  percentage  depletion  allow- 
ance. Looking  back  over  the  early 
legislative  history  of  the  provision,  we 
find  that  no  clear  rationale  was  ever 
advanced  in  support  of  the  concept. 
What  is  worse,  there  was  no  attempt  to 
balance  the  costs  of  the  subsidy  with 
the  benefits  to  the  consumer  and  the  se- 
curity of  the  Nation.  I  have  compiled  a 
detailed  legislative  history  of  the  deple- 
tion allowance  which  appeared  in  the 
Record  on  January  24,  1974,  at  E171  and 
January  29  at  E248. 

The  complete  text  of  Professor  Mc- 
Donald's responses  to  various  questions 
on  oil  tax  policy  follows: 

Answers  to  Questions  Relating  to  Taxation 
OP  the  Petroleum  Industry  by  Stephen 
L.  McDonald.  Professor  of  Economics, 
THE  University  op  Texas 

(1)  The  Administration  is  proposing  that 
the  market  price  for  crude  oil  reach  a  "long 
run  equilibrium  price."  The  Treasury  De- 
partment estimates  this  price  level  to  be 
about  $7  a  barrel.  The  Department  also  esti- 
mates that  this  equilibrium  price  will  be 
achieved  in  three  to  five  years.  Are  these  real- 
istic projections?  As  far  as  you  can  deter- 
mine, are  the  assumptions  underlying  these 
projections  valid?  In  an  industry  in  which 
price  has  been  closely  regulated  through  such 
mechanisms  as  state  prorationing  and  im- 
port quotas  is  it  Justified  now  to  have  con- 
fidence in  the  price  mechanism  to  allocate 
available  petroleum  supplies? 

1.  The  long-run  equilibrium  price  of  oil 
depends  almost  entirely  on  the  tax  and/or 
price  policy  of  the  OPEC  countries.  If  after 
the  end  of  the  Arab  embargo  and  domestic 
price  controls  the  OPEC  countries  persist  in 
their  present  tax  policy,  the  equilibrium  oil 
price  is  likely  to  be  about  $10/bbl.  It  is  un- 
likely that  state  prorationing  policy  will  ever 
again  be  a  major  determinant  of  the  domestic 
price  of  oil,  assuming  no  reintroduction  of 
import  quotas. 

(2)  It  appears  to  me  that  the  Administra- 
tion's windfall  profits  tax  is  engineered  to 
prevent  wild  fluctuations  in  the  domestic 
price  for  crude,  while  at  the  same  time  al- 
lowing this  price  to  reach  its  "equilibrium" 
level.  Is  this  a  correct  interpretation  of  the 
primary  function  of  the  tax?  What  is  your 
opinion  of  the  Administration's  proposal?  Is 
it  correct  to  label  this  tax  an  excise  tax  on 
the  price  of  crude  oil?  If  so,  is  the  tax  likely 
to  be  shifted  forward  to  consumers?  How 
regressive  do  you  think  this  tax  Is  likely  to 
be? 

2.  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
Administration's  proposal  to  answer  this 
question. 

(3)  Does  the  Administration's  goal  of 
achieving  a  long  run  equilibrium  price  for 
crude  undercut  in  any  way  the  case  for  pro- 
duction subsidies,  such  as  the  depletion 
allowance?  I  understand  that  the  Impact  of 
such  subsidies  is  to  bring  forth  more  sup- 
plies than  a  given  price  alone  would  justify. 
Accepting  this  Interpretation,  do  you  see  a 
"price"  policy  as  an  adequate  substitute  for 
a  "tax"  policy?  Would  not  the  pursuance  of 
both  simultaneously  be  contradictory? 

3.  There  is  no  conflict  between  an  "equilib- 
rium price"  and  subsidies.  In  a  closed  econ- 
omy, subsidies  simply  make  the  equilibrium 
price  lower  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  With 
free  imports,  however,  the  equilibrium  price 
is  determined  basically  by  the  supply  price 
of  imporu.  and  subsidies  simply  increase  the 
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proportion    of    constimptlon    produced    at 
home. 

(4)  In  your  opinion,  is  the  percentage  de- 
pletion allowance  an  efficient  means  of  guar- 
anteeing our  domestic  production  capacity 
as  one  component  of  national  security? 
Should  the  depletion  deduction  be  termi- 
nated altogether?  If  so,  would  you  advise  an 
immediate  repeal  of  the  depletion  allowance 
for  domestic  properties?  Or  as  an  alternative, 
would  you  favor  a  gradual  phasing  out  of  the 
deduction? 

4.  With  free  Imports,  the  percentage  de- 
pletion allowance,  which  acts  very  much  like 
a  subsidy,  tends  to  increase  the  share  sup- 
plied by  imports.  This  does  contribute  to 
national  security.  Eliminating  percentage  de- 
pletion would  decrease  security  of  supply. 
However,  the  allowance  could  safely  be  elimi- 
nated if  simultaneously  the  oil  tariff  were 
increased  to  raise  the  supply  price  of  imports 
as  much  as  the  domestic  supply  price  of  oU 
is  raised  by  a  higher  tax  burden. 

(5)  If  you  feel  that  some  sort  of  subsidy 
for  domestic  oil  production  is  warranted, 
would  you  favor  substituting  a  direct  cash 
payment  system  for  tax  subsidies?  The  ad- 
vantages I  see  in  such  an  approach  is  that 
such  a  cash  system  would  be  easily  managed 
and  accurately  targeted  to  exploratory 
activity. 

5.  Yes,  a  direct  subsidy  to,  say,  exploration 
would  be  preferable  to  the  percentage  deple- 
tion allowance.  An  important  reason  for  this 
is  that  the  percentage  depletion  allowance 
applies  to  royalty  owners  as  well  as  producers, 
which  serves  no  good  purpose,  while  a  sub- 
sidy would  go  only  to  producers. 

(6)  A  major  argument  against  removal  of 
the  depletion  allowance  and  other  tax  ad- 
vantages for  petroleum  production  is  that 
these  reforms  would  undermine  the  indus- 
try's ability  to  attract  new  capital.  Could  you 
evaluate  this  argument?  Are  the  existing  sub- 
sidies essential  to  meeting  the  financial  re- 
quirements of  the  Industry? 

6.  The  subsidies  are  not  essential.  In  a 
closed  economy,  they  merely  lower  the  price 
at  which  supply  equals  demand.  With  free 
Imports,  they  increase  the  portion  of  con- 
sumption supplied  at  home.  (See  4  above.) 
Eliminating  them  would  Indeed  reduce  the 
marginal  rate  of  return  on  exploration  and 
development  at  home,  and  would  shrink  sup- 
ply from  home  sources. 

(7)  Would  the  national  security  be  better 
served  through  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional defense  petroleum  reserve  (in  situ  or 
in  above  ground  storage)  on  the  public  lands 
of  the  U.S.?  Do  you  feel  it  Is  wise  to  establish 
Inventorj'  requirements  for  producers  and/or 
refiners? 

7.  Tes,  I  think  It  would  be  desirable  to 
have  a  security  reserve  of  oU,  so  long  as  we 
are  significantly  dependent  of  insecure 
sources  abroad. 

(8)  The  Administration  has  recommended 
the  repeal  of  the  depletion  deduction  on  for- 
eign properties.  Do  you  favor  this  step? 

8.  Yes,  but  it  would  not  make  much  dif- 
ference. With  the  foreign  tax  credit,  most 
U.S.  companies  operating  abroad  now  have 
sufficient  tax  credits  to  offset  any  Increase 
in  domestic  tax  liability  due  to  elimination  of 
percentage  depletion  on  foreign  income. 

(9)  The  foreign  tax  credit  has  been  crit- 
icized as  an  Irresistable  incentive  for  foreign 
investment  by  the  petroleum  companies.  Do 
you  agree?  Do  you  feel  that  the  foreign 
tax  credit,  in  general,  is  a  sound  policy? 
Do  you  find  the  oil  companies  use  of  the 
credit  as  an  unjustified  abuse?  If  so,  would 
you  favor  outright  repeal  of  the  credit  for 
the  oil  companies  or  do  you  recommend  that 
an  effort  be  made  to  define  what  is  a  royalty 
payment  and  what  \b  a  tax? 

9.  The  foreign  tax  credit  Is  sound  in  prin- 
ciple. It  avoids  double  taxation  of  the  same 
income.  However,  the  credit  should  be  re- 
stricted to  true  income  taxes  and  not  apply 
to  royalties  or  excise  taxes,  and  surplus 
credits  should  not  be  applicable  to  income 
from  domestic  sources. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— il/o/idai^  March  18,  1974 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  Q.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Look  unto  Me  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the 
ends  of  the  Earth;  for  I  am  God  and 
there  is  no  other. — ^Isaiah  45:  22. 

O  God  of  mercy  and  truth,  who  art  the 
source  of  our  being  and  the  sustainer  of 
our  lives,  we  pray  that  the  strength  of 
Thy  presence  and  the  steady  guidance 
of  Thy  spirit  may  be  ours  as  we  seek  to 
And  our  way  through  the  pressures  and 
the  perplexities  of  these  disturbing  days. 

If  we  look  only  at  the  swiftly  moving 
scenes  about  us  we  are  filled  with  fear 
and  feel  frustrated.  If  we  look  up  to  Thee 
and  keep  on  looking  up  to  Thee,  our  as- 
surances overcome  our  anxieties,  our 
faith  overpowers  our  fears,  and  oiu: 
courage  overwhelms  our  cynicism. 

In  this  forum  of  freedom  give  us  grace 
to  promote  the  high  principles  of  our 
democratic  faith  lest  in  seeking  comfort 
or  money  or  security  we  lose  our  soul  as 
as  a  nation. 

May  the  words  on  our  lips,  the 
thought  in  our  minds,  and  the  sympa- 
thies of  our  hearts  be  acceptable  in  Thy 
sight,  O  Lord,  our  strength  and  our  re- 
deemer. Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  Uie  House  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  Is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title : 

HJl.  11793.  An  act  to  reorganize  and  con- 
solidate certain  functions  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment In  a  new  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration In  order  to  promote  more  efficient 
management  of  such  functions. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  smiendment  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  11793)  entitled  "An  act  to 
reorganize  and  consolidate  certain  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  in  a 
new  Federal  Energy  Administration  in 
order  to  promote  more  eCBcient  manage- 
ment of  such  functions,"  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Mvskie,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  jAvrrs,  and  Mr.  Gurney  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


CONTINUATION  OF  WAGE-PRICE 
LEGISLATION? 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  your  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  recent- 
ly held  hearings  on  the  subject  of  wage- 
price  control  legislation  which  expires 
on  April  30  of  this  year.  There  is  no  need 
to  go  into  detail  as  to  the  way  the  pro- 
gram has  operated  to  date.  Phase  IV  of 
the  program,  in  my  opinion  and  those  of 
others,  is  an  abysmal  failure.  Phase  II 
of  the  program  was,  even  as  spokesmen 
of  the  administration  admit,  a  success. 

The  bill  sent  to  the  Congress  by  the 
administration  calls  for  continuation  of 
controls  only  for  the  health  industi-y.  In 
my  opinion,  this  proposal  is  highly  dis- 
criminatory and  completely  unworkable. 
It  is  significant  to  note  no  Member  of 
the  House  to  date  has  seen  fit  to  intro- 
duce the  administration's  proposal. 

In  order  to  have  something  before  your 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  for 
consideration,  I  introduced  a  bill,  which 
would  simply  have  extended  existing 
wage-price  authority  for  1  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  as  if  the  com- 
mittee has  concluded  its  hearings  since 
no  additional  witnesses  have  asked  to  be 
heard.  Those  witnesses  who  did  appear  or 
submit  statements,  except  for  the  admin- 
istration, were  unanimous  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  an  extension  of  any  kind  of 
wEige-price  legislation.  In  my  opinion, 
any  consideration  of  extension  of  this 
legislation  Is  on  dead  center.  Any  hope 
for  passaige  or  even  committee  action  ap- 
pears to  be  dim,  if  not  dead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  will  deny  that 
operating  an  effective,  fair,  and  equita- 
ble wage-price  program  is  a  complicated 
and  exacting  tsisk.  Unfortimately,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  the  administration  did 
not  succeed  in  its  efforts  to  conduct  a  fair 
and  reasonable  wage-price  control  pro- 
gram since  the  Congress  gave  it  its  au- 
thority in  1970.  What  is  frightening  to  me 
is  that  tf  the  program  is  allowed  to  ex- 
pire, we  will  be  faced  with  continuing 
high  inflationary  pressures — ^higher  food 
prices,  higher  interest  rates,  and  numer- 
ous other  price  increases — and,  at  the 
same  time,  continuing  high  levels  of  un- 
employment with  no  effective  tools  to 
deal  with  the  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  to  in- 
form the  House  that  your  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  is  operating  in  a 
responsible  manner  on  this  legislation 
which,  unless  the  Congress  acts  positive- 
ly, will  expire  in  a  few  days.  The  dissat- 
isfaction which  many  seem  to  have  of  the 
inequitable  way  in  which  the  program 
has  been  operated  to  date  cannot  be  laid 
on  Congress  doorstep.  Congress  gave  the 
authority  under  this  legislation  to  the 
President  to  design  a  fair  and  equitable 
program.  In  other  words,  the  President 
has  failed  to  perform  his  dutiea  under 
the    Constitution.    The    congressionally 


passed  wage-price  legislation  was  given 
to  the  President  for  proper  administra- 
tion and  execution.  Everyone  who  has 
testified  before  the  committee  so  far  has. 
in  my  opinion,  indicated  that  neither  the 
President  nor  the  executive  has  adminis- 
tered the  program  in  a  fair  and  equitable 
way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  this  statement  to 
inform  the  House  of  this  matter,  because 
so  many  Members  have  asked  me  about 
the  wage-price  legislation.  I  repeat,  it  is 
my  feeling  at  this  time  that  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  will  not  look 
favorably  on  any  extension  of  this  legis- 
lation. 


WAGE  AND  PRICE  CONTROLS 
SHOULD   EXPIRE 

(Mr.  ROUSSELOT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ara 
delighted  to  hear  the  chairman  of  our 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
Mr.  Patman,  state  so  clearly  today  that 
there  was  no  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  that 
really  encouraged  an  extension  of  wage 
and  price  controls.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  so  many  people  throughout  the 
coimtry  have  objected  to  the  way  the 
program  was  administered.  There  were 
many  of  us  who  had  grave  doubts  when 
this  House  passed  the  bill  originally  to 
provide  for  wage  and  price  controls  and 
the  extension  of  this  kind  of  power  to  the 
executive  branch. 

I  hope  we  have  learned  our  lesson. 
Many  Members  of  the  House  now  believe 
thaj;  we  should  not  extend  the  power  of 
wage  and  price  controls,  and  that  we  will 
let  the  law  expire  as  it  properly  should. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF 
COMMISSION  ON  THE  ORGANIZA- 
TION OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  FOR 
THE  CONDUCT  OF  FOREIGN  POL- 
ICY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  602(b) ,  title  6,  Public  Law 
92-352,  the  Chair  appoints  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Government  for  the  Conduct  of 
Foreign  Policy  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Frelinghitysen,  to  fill  the  ex- 
isting vacancy  thereon. 


TWENTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  93-242) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
doit  of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  illustrations: 
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To  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stci^: 
I  am  pleased  to  submit  to  ttae  C^igress 

the  Twenty-lTiird  Annual  Report  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

The  Nation  today  is  faced  with  j  scien- 
tific and  technological  challenges  and 
opportunities  of  unprecedented  Impor- 
tance. As  this  report  shows,  the  National 
Science  Foundation  is  funding  pwjects 
across  a  broad  spectrum  of  scientffic  In- 
quiry, from  basic  research  to  highly 
focused  and  sophisticated  engiiieering 
techniques.  Concurrently,  Nationil  Sci- 
ence Foundation  programs  are  ^cour- 
aging  the  more  rapid  transfer  oft  tech- 
nological knowledge  from  the  labora- 
tories to  the  marketplace  and  are  in- 
creasing the  scientific  and  tectinical 
manpower  base  which  the  United  States 
must  have  in  the  future. 

I  believe  the  annual  report  of  t%e  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  merits  the 
cloee  attention  of  the  Congress,  it  is  a 
record  of  a  very  productive  year.^ 

Richard  Nj^n. 

The  White  House.  March  18,  1|7<. 


a 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  fro$i  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

The  Whiti:  House, 
Washinoton.  March  14,  1974. 
The  Honorable  Cam.  Albert, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Revresentktives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  As  you  know.  I 
found  it  necessary  to  veto  the  Energy 
Emergency  Act  on  March  6th.  I  can  well 
understand  and  share  the  frustrations 
you  must  feel  when  legislation  which  has 
consumed  great  time  and  effort  falls 
short  of  enactment,  but  for  the  rfiasons 
set  forth  In  my  message  to  the  Sjenate 
on  this  subject,  I  felt  that  the  act  Would 
hinder,  not  help,  our  efforts  to  solvje  this 
problem. 

Now  that  the  energy  emergency  l>ill  is 
behind  us,  I  would  hope  that  ev^one 
in  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
branches  could  join  together  in  a  {spirit 
of  constructive  cooperation  to  pafis  the 
legislation  that  is  still  urgently  i^eeded 
for  the  future  of  our  Nation. 

I  recognize  that  Members  of  the  (Con- 
gress have  already  made  several  pro- 
posals which  merit  attention  and  that 
others  are  likely  to  be  forthcoming.  This 
Administration  will  always  welcome  a 
healthy  debate  on  these  matters  and 
seek  to  work  with  members  of  the  |Iouse 
and  Senate. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  hope  that 
future  energy  bills  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress will  be  as  direct  and  straightfor- 
ward as  possible  without  the  burden  of 
extraneous  issues.  Consistent  with  this 
approach,  I  have  over  the  past  thirteen 
months  proposed  a  comprehensive  pack- 
age of  seventeen  legislative  initiAtives 
relating  to  energy.  While  some  progress 
has  been  made  toward  enactment,  a 
great  deal  remains  to  be  done.  I  i|rould 


therefore  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  summarize  those  InltiatlveE  for  you: 

Windfall  Profits  Tax— prevents  oil 
producers  from  making  undue  profits  as 
a  restilt  of  the  petroleum  shortage  by 
imposing  a  tax  of  up  to  85  percent  on 
ttiat  part  of  the  selling  price  of  domestic 
crude  oil  above  its  December  1,  1973  ceil- 
ing price. 

Job  Security  Assistance  Proposal — 
strengthens  the  unemployment  instir- 
ance  program  that  now  exists  by  extend- 
ing it  to  many  workers  not  now  covered 
and  by  providing  additional  benefits  to 
those  who  lose  jobs  in  areas  where  unem- 
ployment rates  show  that  other  jobs  will 
be  hard  to  find. 

Special  Energy  Act  of  1974— authorizes 
mandatory  energy  conservation  meas- 
ures and  rationing  (if  it  should  become 
necessary)  and  grants  to  States  to  carry 
out  energy  emergency  programs. 

Natural  Gas  Supply  Act — allows  com- 
petitive pricing  of  newly  developed  gas 
supplies,  thereby  encouraging  explora- 
tion and  development  of  new  wells.  This 
bill  should  be  of  the  highest  priority. 

Mandatory  Reporting  on  Energy  In- 
formation— requires  all  domestic  energy 
companies  to  report  energy  inventories, 
production,  cost,  and  reserves.  Such  in- 
formation is  needed  to  enable  the  Gov- 
ernment to  determine  and  carry  out 
energy  policies  more  effectively. 

Naval  Petroletim  Reserves — allows 
limited  production  of  oil  from  EUk  Hills 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  1  and  pro- 
vides funds  for  further  exploration  and 
development  of  reserve  No.  1  and  ex- 
ploration of  reserve  No.  4. 

Mined  Area  Protection  Act — estab- 
lishes standards  to  govern  surface  effects 
of  coal  mining.  This  is  needed  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  State  pro- 
grams which  permit  the  mining  of  coal 
in  a  manner  that  is  environmentally 
safe.  The  absence  of  clear  legislation  in 
this  area  is  inhibiting  the  development 
of  our  coal  reserves. 

Deepwater  Port  Facilities  Act — au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  grant  permits  for  the  construction,  li- 
censing and  operation  of  ports  beyond 
the  three-mile  limit.  These  facilities 
would  permit  the  use  of  ships  that  are 
economically  and  environmentally  sound 
for  the  importation  of  petroleum. 

Mineral  Leasing  Act — places  all  min- 
eral exploration  and  mining  activities  on 
Federal  lands  under  a  modernized  leasing 
system.  This  proposal  would  assure  that 
persons  obtaining  leases  have  an  interest 
in  early  exploration  for  oil,  gas  and  other 
minerals. 

Drilling  Investment  Tax  Credit — pro- 
vides a  tax  credit  similar  to  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  for  costs  incurred  for  ex- 
ploratory drilling  for  new  oil  and  gas 
fields  In  the  United  States.  Approval  of 
this  provision  would  provide  an  impor- 
tant incentive  for  new  domestic  oil  and 
gas  exploration. 

Pbreign  Depletion  Allowances — changes 
the  present  law  to  eliminate  the  22  per- 
cent depletion  deduction  permitted  In 
computing  US.  taxes  on  foreign  pro- 


duction of  oil  and  gas.  This  proposal 
would  eliminate  any  incentive  that  per- 
centage depletion  provides  for  invest- 
ment in  foreign  oil  and  gas  development 
rather  than  U.S.  energy  resources. 

Foreign  Tax  Credits — limits  foreign 
tax  credits  available  to  U.S.  oil  and  gas 
companies  operating  in  foreign  lands. 
Taxes  paid  to  foreign  oil  producing 
countries  by  UjS.  oil  companies  operat- 
ing abroad  have  increased  dramatically. 
It  is  no  longer  realistic  to  treat  these 
payments  to  foreign  governments  en- 
tirely as  income  taxes  creditable  against 
the  U.S.  tax;  it  is  proposed  that  the 
excessive  portion  of  these  payments  be 
treated  as  an  expense  rather  than  as  a 
tax  credit. 

Appliance  and  Motor  Vehicle  Energy 
Labeling  Act — requires  that  major  ap- 
pliances and  motor  vehicles  be  latteled  to 
show  their  energy  use  and  efficiency  so 
that  consumers  wiU  have  the  information 
they  need  to  make  wise  choices  in  pur- 
chasing. 

Revision  of  Nuclear  Licensing  pro- 
cedures— encourages  standardizati(m  of 
nuclear  plant  designs  and  encourages 
early  site  review  and  approval  so  as  to 
reduce  the  time  required  for  getting  nu- 
clear plants  on  line  from  the  current  9-10 
years  to  5-6  years,  without  compromising 
safety  and  environmental  standards. 

Federal  Energy  Administration — pro- 
vides statutory  responsibility  to  deal  with 
the  current  energy  problem  through  the 
allocation  program  and  to  carry  out 
major  new  activities  in  encoiiraging  the 
development  of  new  energy  supplies,  col- 
lecting and  analyzing  energy  information 
and  supporting  energy  conser\'ation. 

Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration— provides  a  central  agency 
for  a  series  of  $10  billion,  five  year  energy 
research  and  development  programs  de- 
signed to  develop  new  technologies  for 
increasing  energy  supplies  and  for  more 
efficient  energy  utilization.  ERDA  would 
include  the  research  and  development  as 
well  as  production  functions  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  CcriUiiission  and  selected 
energy  R.  It  D.  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

Department  of  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources — provides  a  new  Cabinet  de- 
partment for  the  comprehensive  man- 
agement of  Federal  energy  and  natural 
resource  programs.  DENR  would  incor- 
porate most  of  the  responsibilities  of  In- 
terior, plus  selected  natural  resource  ac- 
tivities from  the  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture, Commerce,  Transportation  and 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  These  respon- 
sibilities would  form  the  basis  of  a  mod- 
em department. 

Our  main  concern  now  must  be  to  work 
together  to  reconcile  differing  views  so 
that  important  energy  legislation  can 
be  brought  to  enactment  as  quickly  as 
possible.  I  will  personally  guarantee  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  executive  branch 
in  making  this  possible. 

With  warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  Nixon. 
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CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 


Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.         

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

(Roll  No.  90] 

AddAbbo 

Alexander 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Annunzio 

Ashley 

Bell 

Bergland 

BlAtnlk 

Brasco 

Breckinridge 

Brtnkley 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Cbiaholm 

Clark 

Cochran 

CoUlns,  ni. 

Oonyers 

Cotter 

Davis,  Oa. 

Delliuns 

Dlggs 

Dom 

Downing 

Oulskl 

Eckhardt 

Krtenbom 

bcb 

Fraaer 

Frellnghuysen 

FroehUcta 

Pulton 

Fuqua 

Gibbons 


Goldwater 

Grasso 

OtBy 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

OrllBths 

Oubser 

Oude 

Ounter 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash 

H«bert 

Hlnshaw 

Ruber 

Jarman 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

King 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Lehman 

McCIory 

McCloskey 

McCoUlster 

McDade 

McBwen 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Marazltl 

Metcalfe 

Mllford 


Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

Pepper 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Plko 

PodeU 

Preyer 

Railsback 

Held 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

lEbMney,  N.T. 

Roy 

Ryan 

St  Oermaln 

Sebellus 

Slack 

Steed 

Steele 

Stubblefteld 

Symington 

Talcott 

Teague 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Towell,  Nev. 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Veen 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 


Bdlnsball,  Ohio   Wiggins 
Mitchell.  Md.      Wilson,  Bob 
Moakley 


WUson. 


MoorhMid,  Calif.    Charles,  Tex. 
Morgan  Wolff 

Murphy,  ni.        Yatron 
Nichols  Young.  S.C. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  313 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  Is  the  day  for 
the  call  of  the  Consent  Calendar.  The 
aerk  will  call  the  first  bill  on  the  calen- 
dar. 


AMENDING       TITLE       35.       UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  "PATENTS" 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  9199) 
to  amend  title  35,  United  States  Code, 
"Patents",  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  0199 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  seo- 
Uon  3.  title  35,  of  the  United  SUtes  Code 
Is  amended  to  read  aa  follows : 
i  3.  Officers  and  employees 

"(a)  There  siiall  be  In  tlie  Patent  Office 
a  Commissioner  of  Patents,  a  Deputy  Com- 
missioner, two  Assistant  Commissioners,  and 
not  more   than   fifteen   examlners-ln-chief. 


The  Deputy  Commissioner,  or,  in  the  event 
of  a  vacancy  In  that  office,  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  senior  In  date  of  appoint- 
ment shall  fill  the  office  of  Commissioner 
during  a  vacancy  in  that  office  untU  the 
Commissioner  Is  appointed  and  takes  office. 
The  Commissioner  of  Patents,  the  Deputy 
Commissioner,  and  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners shall  l>e  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  upon 
the  nomination  of  the  Commissioner,  in 
accordance  with  law,  shall  appoint  all  other 
officers  and  employees. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  vest 
In  himself  the  functions  of  the  Patent 
Office  and  its  (^cers  and  employees  spec- 
ified In  this  title  and  may  from  time  to 
time  authorize  their  performance  by  any 
other  officer  or  employee. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  author- 
ized to  fix  the  i>er  annum  rate  of  basic 
compensation  of  each  examlner-in-chief  in 
the  Patent  Office  at  not  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  scheduled  rate  provided  for  posi- 
tions in  grade  17  of  the  General  Schedule 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended." 

Sec.  2.  The  first  paragraph  of  section  7 
of  title  35  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  to  read  as  f  oUows : 

"The  examiners-in-chlef  shall  be  persons 
of  competent  legal  knowledge  and  scientific 
ability,  who  shall  be.  appointed  under  the 
classified  civil  service.  The  Commissioner, 
the  deputy  commissioner,  the  assistant 
conunissloners,  and  the  examiners-in-chlef 
shall  constitute  a  Board  of  Appeals,  which 
on  written  appeal  of  the  applicant,  shall 
review  adverse  decisions  of  examiners  u]x>n 
applications  for  patents.  Each  apjieal  shall 
be  heard  by  at  least  three  members  of  the 
Board  of  Appeals,  the  members  hearing  such 
appeal  to  be  designated  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. The  Board  of  Appeals  has  sole  power 
to  grant  rehearings." 

Sec.  3.  The  last  sentence  of  section  151  of 
title  35  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "If  any  payment  required 
by  this  section  Is  not  timely  made,  but  is 
submitted  with  the  fee  for  delayed  pay- 
ment and  the  delay  in  payment  Is  shown  to 
have  been  unavoidable,  it  may  be  accepted 
by  the  Commissioner  as  though  no  abandon, 
ment  or  lapse  had  ever  occurred.". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commissioner  of  Patents, 
may,  in  accordance  with  section  3  of  this  Act, 
accept  late  payment  of  issue  fees,  the  pay- 
ment of  which  was  governed  by  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  89-83:  Provided,  That  the 
term  of  the  patent  for  which  late  payment 
of  such  an  issue  fee  Is  accepted  shall  expire 
earlier  than  the  time  specified  in  section 
154  of  title  35,  United  States  Code,  by  a  period 
equal  to  the  delay  between  the  time  the  ap- 
plication became  abandoned  or  a  patent 
lapsed  for  failure  to  pay  the  Issue  fee  and 
the  time  the  late  payment  is  accepted  after 
enactment  of  this  Act:  Further  provided. 
That  no  patent,  with  respect  to  which  the 
payment  of  the  issue  fee  was  governed  by 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  89-83  and  for 
which  a  late  payment  of  the  issue  fee  is  ac- 
cepted under  the  authority  created  by  section 
3  of  this  Act,  shall  abridge  or  affect  the  right 
of  any  person  or  his  successors  in  business 
who  made,  purchased,  or  used  after  the  date 
the  application  t>ecame  abandoned  or  patent 
lapsed  for  failure  to  pay  the  issue  fee,  but 
prior  to  the  grant  of  the  patent,  anything 
covered  by  the  patent,  to  continue  the  use 
of  or  to  sell  to  others  to  be  used  or  sold, 
the  specific  thing  so  made,  purchased,  or 
used.  A  court  before  which  such  matter  is 
in  question  may  provide  for  the  continued 
manufacture,  use,  or  sale  of  the  thing  made, 
purchased,  or  used  as  specified  or  for  the 


manufacture,  use,  or  sale  of  which  substan- 
tial preparation  was  made  after  the  date  the 
application  became  abandoned  or  a  patent 
lapsed  for  failure  to  pay  the  issue  fee  but 
prior  to  the  grant  of  the  patent,  and  It  may 
also  provide  for  the  continued  practice  of 
any  process  covered  by  the  patent,  practiced, 
or  for  the  practice  for  which  substantial  prep- 
aration was  made,  prior  to  the  grant  of  the 
patent,  to  the  extent  and  under  such  terms 
as  the  court  deems  equitable  for  the  protec- 
tion of  investments  made  or  business  com- 
menced before  the  grant  of  a  patent. 

(b)  This  Act  shall  be  effective  upon  enact- 
ment. Examiners-m-chlef  in  office  on  the 
date  of  enactment  shall  continue  to  office 
under  and  in  accordance  with  their  then  ex- 
isting appointments. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  on  page  3.  line  13.  down 
through  page  4,  line  21,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commissioner  of  Patents 
may,  in  accordance  with  section  3  of  this 
Act  accept  late  payment  of  issue  fees,  the 
payment  of  which  was  governed  by  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  89-83:  Provided:  the 
term  of  the  patent  for  which  late  payment  of 
such  an  issue  fee  is  accepted  shall  expire 
earlier  than  the  time  specified  in  section  154 
of  title  35,  United  States  Code,  by  a  period 
equal  to  the  delay  between  the  time  the  ap- 
plication became  abandoned  or  the  patent 
lapsed  for  failure  to  pay  the  issue  fee  and  the 
time  the  late  payment  Is  accepted  after  en- 
actment of  this  Act:  Further  provided:  no 
patent  with  respect  to  which  the  pasrment  of 
the  issue  fee  was  governed  by  the  provision  of 
Public  Law  89-83  and  for  which  a  late 
payment  of  the  issue  fee  is  accepted  under 
the  authority  created  by  section  3  of  this 
Act.  shall  abridge  or  affect  the  right  of  any 
person  or  his  successors  in  business  who 
made,  purchased  or  used  anything  covered 
by  the  patent,  after  the  date  of  the  applica- 
tion became  abandoned  or  patent  lapsed  for 
failure  to  pay  the  issue  fee  but  prior  to  the 
grant  or  restoration  of  the  patent,  to  con- 
tinue the  use  of  or  to  sell  to  others  to  be 
used  or  sold,  the  specific  thing  so  made,  pur- 
chased, or  used.  A  court  before  which  s\ich 
matter  is  in  question  may  provide  for  the 
continued  manufacture,  use  or  sale  of  the 
thing  made,  purchased  or  used  as  ^>ecified, 
or  for  the  manufact\ire,  vise  or  sale  of  which 
substantial  preparation  was  made  after  the 
date  the  application  became  abandoned  or 
patent  lapsed  for  failure  to  pay  the  fee  but 
prior  to  the  grant  or  restoration  of  the  patent, 
and  It  may  also  provide  for  the  continued 
practice  of  any  process  covered  by  the  patent, 
practiced,  or  for  the  practice  of  which  sub- 
stantial preparation  was  made,  after  the 
date  the  application  became  abandmed  or 
patent  lapsed  for  failiire  to  pay  the  Issue 
fee  but  prior  to  the  grant  or  restoratian  of 
the  patent,  to  the  extent  and  iinder  such 
terms  as  the  court  deems  equitable  for  the 
protection  of  investments  made  or  business 
commenced  before  the  grant  or  restoration  of 
the  patent. 

The  committee  amoidment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DESIGNATING  LANDS  IN  OKEFENO- 
KEE  NATIONAL  WILDLIPE  REF- 
UGE.   GA.,    AS    WILDERNESS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  6395) 
to  designate  certain  lands  in  the  Oke- 
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fenokee  National  Wildlife  Refiigje,  Ga., 
as  wilderness. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration   of  the  billf 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  ask 
someone  who  is  knowledgeable  concern- 
ing this  bill,  whether  it  is  proposed  to 
diunp  any  Federal  funds  under  this  bill 
into  tlic  Okefenokee  Swamp?      | 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  |if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  answer  i  is  no, 
there  are  no  Federal  funds  involved  here. 
I  would  advise  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  this  would  designate  340.000  ^cres  of 
the  Okefenokee  Swamp  as  wilderness 
which  requires  that  development  |e  pro- 
hibited, therefore  no  expenditures. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  is  it  anticipate  thnt 
mme  will  be  involved  in  the  future  as  a 
result  of  passage  of  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Again  the  answer  is 
no.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  there  are  no  anticipated  funds  that 
would  result  from  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thajok  the 
gentleman.  | 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  nerva- 
tion of  objection.  \ 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  1  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  f  (rflows :  t 

HH.  6395 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  H^use  of 
Representativei  o/  the  United  Sta$ea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Thatiln  ac- 
cxjrdance  with  section  3(c)  or  tb«  WU^erneBs 
Act  oX  September  3.  1B64  (78  SUt.  8(d.  893; 
Ifi  U.S.C.  1133  (c) ) ,  certain  lantLs  in  Uije  Oke- 
lenolcee  National  WlldlUe  Befuge,  C^orgla, 
wtticb  comprise  about  tlirce  buodredlXorty- 
tbree  tbotuand  eight  bundred  and  &Itf  acres 
and  wblcb  are  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Okefenokee  Wilderness  Proposal"  I  dated 
October  1967.  revised  March  1971.  are  liereby 
designated  as  wUderness.  The  map  s^aU  be 
on  file  and  available  for  public  inspection  in 
the  ofltces  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  F^ierles 
and  Wildlife,  Department  of  the  Inteiior. 

Sbc.  3.  Within  the  wilderness  des^^nated 
by  this  Act.  subject  to  such  restrlct^Mis  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (ieeins  necessary 
for  public  safety  and  to  protect  flofa  and 
fauna  of  the  wUderness,  (1)  the  {ise  of 
powered  watercraft,  propelled  by  ot^board 
motors  of  ten  or  leas  horsepower.  ivlU  be 
permitted,  (3)  watercraft  trails  conslsllng  of 
approximately  one  hundred  twenty  n^les  as 
delineated  on  the  attached  map  will  beknaln- 
talned.  Access  to  watercraft  trails  %i  the 
wilderness  area  will  be  provided  fro^  the 
Suwannee  fiiver  Sill.  Steven  Foster  i  State 
Park,  Kings  Landing,  and  Suwannee  Qfecrea- 
tion  Area  (Camp  Cornelia) .  t 

Sac.  3.  Fishing  shaU  be  permitted  |n  the 
waters  of  the  Okefenokee  WUderness,  |n  ac- 
cordance  with  applicable  State  and  IjBderal 
regulations,  except  that  the  Secretary-S)f  the 
Interior  may  designate  cones  and  esikbllsh 
periods  when  no  flshtng  shall  be  permitted 
(or  reasons  of  public  safety.  admlntstStlon. 
ftsb  and  wildlife  management,  or  pubSc  use 
and  enjoyment.  -t 

Sec.  4.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  t^e  Act 
takes  effect,  a  map  and  a  legal  descrtptslon  of 
the  wilderness  area  shall  be  filed  with  tie  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committees  dtf  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  House  o^Dlep- 
resentatlves.  and  such  description  shalllhave 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  inclufMKl  In 
this  Act:  Provided,  however.  That  com  ition 
of  clerical  and  typographical  errors  Inl  luch 
legal  description  and  map  may  be  mad  . 

Sec  5.  The  area  designated  by  this  i  :t  as 
wilderness  shall  be  known  as  the  Okefe  okee 


Wilderness  and  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  WlldemesB  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2,  line  7,  strike  the  word  "outboard". 

Page  3,  line  8,  strike  the  words  'consisting 
of  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  wort  "in- 
cluding". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


WITHHOLDING  OP  CERTAIN  CITY 
TAXES  FROM  FEDERAL  EM- 
PLOYEES' PAY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8660) 
to  amend  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  (relating  to  Government  organi- 
zation and  employees)  to  assist  Federal 
employees  in  meeting  their  tax  obliga- 
tions under  city  ordinances. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  8660 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That    (a) 
subchapter  U  of  chapter  55  of  title  6  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating secUons   55;8   and   5519  as  sections 
5519  and  5520,  respectively,  aitd  by  inserting 
after  section  5517  the  foUowlng  new  section: 
"i  5518.  Wltholding  of  city   income  or  em- 
ployment taxes 
"(a)  When  a  city  ordinance — 
"(1)    provides  for  the  collection  of  a  tax 
by  imposing  on  employers  generally  the  duty 
of  withholding  sums  from  the  pay  of  em- 
ployees and  making  returns  of  the  sums  to 
the  city;  and 

'(3)  imposes  the  duty  to  withhold  gen- 
erally on  the  payment  ot  compensation 
earned  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  city  in 
the  case  of  employees  whose  regular  place 
of  employment  Is  within  such  Jurisdiction; 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  shall,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  President,  en- 
ter into  an  agreement  with  the  city  within 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  of  a  request 
for  agreement  by  the  proper  city  official.  The 
agreement  shall  provide  that  the  head  of 
each  agency  of  the  United  States  shall  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  the  city  ordi- 
nance In  the  case  of  employees  of  the  agency 
who  are  subject  to  the  tax  and  whose  regu- 
lar place  of  Federal  employment  is  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  city  with  which  the 
agreement  is  made.  The  agreement  may  not 
apply  to  pay  for  service  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

"(b)  This  section  dees  not  give  the  con- 
sent of  the  United  SUtes  to  the  application 
of  an  ordinance  which  Imposes  more  bur- 
densome requirements  on  the  United  States 
than  on  other  employers,  or  which  subjects 
the  United  States  or  its  employees  to  a  pen- 
alty or  liability  because  of  this  section.  An 
agency  of  the  United  States  may  not  accept 
pay  from  a  city  for  services  perforn>ed  in 
withholding  city  Income  or  employment 
taxes  from  the  pay  of  employees  of  the 
agency. 

''(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  'city'  means  a  city  which  Is  duly  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  a  State." 

Sec.  3.  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  55 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  by  redesignating  the  items  reiating 
to  sections  5518  and  5519  as  5519  and  5520. 
respectively  and  by  Inserting  after  the  Item 


relating  to  section  5517  the  following  new 

"5518.  Withholding  of  city  Income  or  em- 
ployment  taxes.". 
Sbc.  3.  The  amendmenU  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  to  re- 
quests for  agreements  made  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike   out   all   after   the   enacting   clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following- 
That  (a)  subchapter  II  of  chapter  55  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  addine 
at   the  end   thereof  the  foUowlng   new  sec- 

"§  5520.  Withholding  of  cJty  Income  or  em- 
ployment taxes 
" (a)   When  a  city  ordinance — 
"(1)  provides  for  the  collection  of  a  tax 
by  Imposing  on  employers  generally  the  duty 
of  withholding  sums  from  the  pay  of  em- 
ployees and  making  returns  of  the  sums  to 
the  city;  and 

"(2)  imposes  the  duty  to  withhold  gen- 
erally on  the  payment  of  compensation 
earned  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  city  in 
the  case  of  employees  whose  regular  place  of 
employment  is  within  such  jurisdiction; 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  President,  shall  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  city  within  120 
days  of  a  request  for  agreement  by  the  proper 
city  official.  The  agreement  shall  provide  that 
the  head  of  each  agency  of  the  United  SUtes 
shall  comply  with  the  requlremenU  of  the 
city  ortlnance  in  the  case  of  employees  of 
the  agency  who  are  subject  to  the  tax  and 
whose  regular  place  of  Federal  employment 
is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  city  with 
which  the  agreement  is  made.  The  agreement 
may  not  permit  withholding  of  a  city  ta» 
from  the  pay  of  an  employee  who  Is  not  a 
resident  of  the  State  In  which  that  city  to 
located  unless  the  employee  consents  to  the 
withholding. 

"(b)  This  section  does  not  give  the  con- 
sent of  the  United  SUtes  to  the  application 
of  an  ordinance  which  Imposes  more  burden- 
some requirements  on  the  United  SUtes  than 
on  other  employers  or  which  subjects  the 
United  States  or  its  employees  to  a  penalty 
or  llabUity  because  of  this  section.  An  agency 
of  the  United  SUtes  may  not  accept  pay  from 
a  city  for  services  performed  in  withholding 
city  Income  or  employment  taxes  from  the 
pay  of  employees  of  the  agency. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section— 
"(1)   'city'  means  a  city  which  is  duly  in- 
corporated under  the   laws  of  a  SUte  and 
within  the  political  boundaries  of  which  500 
or  more  persons  are  reg-ularly  employed  by  all 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government;  and 
"(2)    'agency' means — 
"(A)   an  Executive  agency; 
"(B)    the   judicial   branch;    and 
•*(C)  the  United  SUtes  Postal  Service." 
(b)    The  analysis  of  subchapter  n  of  chap- 
ter II  of  chapter  55  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,    is   amended    by   adding   at   the  end 
thereof — 

"5520.  Withholding  of  city  Income  or  cm- 
plojrment  taxes.''. 

Sbc.  2.  SecUon  410(b)  of  title  89,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "and  section  5532  (dual  pay) "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  6630  (with- 
holding city  Income  or  employment  Uxes), 
and  section  5532  (dual  pay) ". 

Sec.  3.  This  section  shaU  become  effective 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The 
provlBlona  of  the  first  section  and  section  3 
of  this  Act  ShaU  become  effective  on  the 
ninetieth  day  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 
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Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  H  Jl.  8660,  the 

bill  we  are  now  considering,  will  assist 
Federal  employees  in  meeting  their  tax 
obligations  under  city  ordinances. 

The  bill  provides  that  where  required 
by  a  city  ordinance,  tax  withholdings 
from  the  pay  of  employees  will  apply  to 
employees  of  Federal  agencies  when 
there  is  an  agreement  for  such  with- 
holding between  the  city  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury.  There  are  196 
cities  in  the  United  States  that  impose 
some  form  of  income  or  employment 
tax.  There  is  a  total  of  203.000  Federal 
employees,  exclusive  of  Postal  Service 
employees,  located  in  these  cities. 

The  biU  defines  "city"  to  mean  a  city 
which  is  duly  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  a  State  and  within  the  poUtical 
boundaries  of  which  500  or  more  per- 
sons are  regularly  employed  by  all  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government.  Thirty 
of  the  196  cities  have  500  or  more  Fed- 
eral employees  within  their  taxing  ju- 
risdiction with  a  total  Federal  employee 
population  of  approximately  196,000. 
The  bill,  as  amended,  applies  to  96  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  work  force  who  are 
subject  to  a  city  income  tax.  All  of  these 
figures  are  exclusive  of  Postal  Service 
employees  as  the  original  bill  did  not 
apply  to  the  Postal  Service  but  the  in- 
clusion of  the  Postal  Service  in  the  re- 
ported bill  is  not  expected  to  result  in 
any  great  administrative  burdens. 

Currently,  there  is  no  authorization  to 
withhold  city  income  tax  obligations 
from  the  pay  of  Federal  employees  ex- 
cept on  a  voluntary  basis.  H.R.  8660  will 
permit  the  Federal  Government  to  with- 
hold earnings  taxes  from  the  payroll  of 
the  wages  of  its  employees.  The  Federal 
Government  now  withholds  from  the 
wages  of  its  employees  for  Blue  Cross, 
Blue  Shield,  U.S.  savings  bonds,  union 
dues,  savings  accounts.  State  income  tax, 
and  of  course.  Federal  income  tax;  yet 
It  does  not  withhold  municipal  wage 
taxes,  which  are  an  important  source  of 
Income  for  at  least  30  cities,  in  9  States. 
In  addition  to  Federal  employees  being 
able  to  deduct  union  dues.  United  Fund 
contributions  they  will  be  able  to  deduct 
city  earnings  if  this  bill  becomes  law. 

The  administrative  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  minimal.  The  Treasury 
Department  has  stated  that  there  would 
be  no  significant  additional  costs  result- 
ing from  the  enactment  of  this  bill.  Al- 
though there  will  be  some  initial  costs 
involved,  the  computerized  payroll  sys- 
tems of  the  agencies  are  constantly  be- 
ing changed  to  reflect  pay  and  deduction 
adjustments  and,  the  cost  of  adding  city 
tax  withholding  would  not  be  any  great- 
er to  the  agency  than  the  normal  pay- 
roll adjustment.  No  additional  equip- 
ment or  personnel  will  be  required  to 
implement  this  legislation. 

Many  Federal  employees  are  suffer- 
ing undue  financial  problems  as  a  result 
of  being  forced  to  pay  city  earnings 
taxes  in  a  lump  sum. 

Since  such  a  vast  number  as  196  cities 
are  involved,  the  committee  focused  its 
attention  on  two — St.  Louis  and  Philadel- 
phia. In  St.  Louis.  30,000  Federal  em- 
ployees who  work  in  or  reside  in  that  city 
will  benefit  from  this  legislation.  During 


the  past  4  years,  the  city  of  St.  Louis  has 
initiated  21,534  court  cases  involving 
FMeral  employees  resulting  in  fines  and 
court  cases  totaling  approximately 
$200,000.  In  Philadelphia  in  1972.  there 
were  71,500  Federal  employees  subject  to 
the  Philadelphia  wage  tax.  In  fiscal  year 
1973,  the  city  of  Philadelphia  collected 
from  Federal  employees  alone  a  total  of 
$662,000  in  interest  and  penalties.  Dur- 
ing the  past  5  years.  Federal  employees 
in  Philadelphia  have  paid  a  total  of 
$2,615,000  in  interest  and  penalties. 

The  result  is  that  these  people  have 
had  to  pay  all  these  taxes  plus  penalties 
and  interests.  The  adoption  of  manda- 
tory withholding  of  local  taxes  from  Fed- 
eral employees  would  save  aU  these  cities 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  the 
cost  of  preparing,  processing,  and  suit 
preparation.  In  addition  to  the  cost  fac- 
tor, the  city  would  benefit  because  it 
would  receive  the  payments  quarterly 
and  could  invest  these  tax  funds  for  ad- 
ditional revenue. 

For  many  years  the  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation has  been  opposed  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, the  Post  Office  and  the  admin- 
istration— but  all  have  now  changed 
their  position  to  support  for  the  measure. 

It  makes  good  sense  to  pass  the  city 
earnings  tax  withholding  bill  since  it 
presents  no  additional  burden  to  the 
cities  or  the  Federal  Government  and 
will  alleviate  the  problems  now  encoun- 
tered by  Federal  employees  and  those 
cities  involved  ni  collecting  these  reve- 
nues. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  iiassed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PLACING  CERTAIN  SUBMERGED 
LANDS  WITHIN  JURISDICTION  OF 
GOVERNMENTS  OF  GUAM,  VIRGIN 
ISLANDS,  AND  AMERICAN  SAMOA 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  11559) 
to  place  certain  submerged  lands  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  governments  of 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islcmds,  and  American 
Samoa,  ftnd  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clei* 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

■BR.  11559 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Uoxise 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  all  right,  title, 
and  interest  of  the  United  States  in  lands 
permanently  or  perlodlcaUy  covered  by  tidal 
waters  up  to  but  not  above  the  line  of  mean 
high  tide  and  seaward  to  a  line  three  geo- 
graphical miles  disUnt  from  the  coastlines 
of  the  territories  of  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  American  Samoa,  as  heretofore  or  here- 
after modified  by  accretion,  erosion,  and  re- 
liction, and  in  artl&ciaUy  made,  filled  in.  or 
reclaimed  lands  which  were  formerly  perma- 
nently or  periodically  covered  by  tidal  waters, 
are  hereby  conveyed  to  the  governments  of 
Ouam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  American 
Samoa,  as  the  case  may  be.  to  be  administered 
in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  thereof. 

(b)  Ttaeore  are  excepted  from  the  transfer 
nwde  by  subsection  (a)  hereof — 

(1)  aU  deposits  of  oU.  gas,  and  other  min- 
erals, but  the  term  "minerals"  shall  not  in- 
clude coral,  sand,  and  gravel; 


(ii)  all  submerged  lands  adjacent  to  prop- 
erty owned  by  the  United  SUtes  above  the 
line  of  mean  high  tide; 

(ill)  all  submerged  lands  adjacent  to  prop- 
erty above  the  line  of  mean  high  tide  ac- 
quired by  the  United  SUtes,  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  by  enUnent  domain 
proceedings,  purchase,  exchange,  or  gift; 

(Iv)  aU  submerged  lands  filled  in.  buUt  up. 
or  otherwise  reclaimed  by  the  United  States, 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  for 
its  own  use; 

(V)  all  tracts  or  parcels  of  submerged  land 
containing  on  any  part  thereof  any  structures 
or  Improvements  constructed  by  the  United 
SUtes; 

(vl)  all  submerged  lands  that  have  hereto- 
fore been  determined  by  the  Piresldent  or  the 
Congress  to  be  of  such  scientific,  scenic,  or 
historic  character  as  to  warrant  preservation 
and  administration  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  August  25, 1916  (16  VS.C.  1  et  seq.) ; 

(vii)  all  submerged  lands  designated  by 
the  President  within  one  htindred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act; 

(vill)  all  submerged  lands  that  are  within 
the  administrative  responsibility  of  any 
agency  or  department  of  the  United  SUtes 
other  than  the  Department  of  the  Interior; 

(ix)  an  submerged  lands  lawfully  acquired 
by  persons  other  than  the  United  SUtes 
through  pvirchase,  gift,  exchange,  or  other- 
wise; 

(z)  all  submerged  lands  within  the  Virgin 
Islands  National  Park  esUbllsbed  by  the  Act 
of  August  2,  1956  (16  U.S.C.  398  et  seq.).  In- 
cluding the  lands  descrlt>ed  in  the  Act  of 
October  5,   1962   (16  U.S.C.  398c-398d);   and 

(xl)  all  submerged  lands  within  the  Btick 
Island  Reef  National  Monument  as  described 
In  Presidential  Proclamation  3448  dated  De- 
cember 28,  1961. 

Upon  request  of  the  Governor  of  Ouam.  the 
Virgin  Islands,  or  American  Samoa,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  may,  with  or  without 
reimbursement,  convey  all  right,  title,  and 
interest  of  the  United  SUtes  in  any  of  the 
lands  described  In  clauses  (11).  (ill),  (iv). 
(V).  (vl).  (vU).  or  (vUl)  of  this  subsection 
to  the  government  of  Guam,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  American  Samoa,  as  the  case  may 
be,  with  the  coacurrenoe  of  the  agency  hav- 
ing custody  thereof. 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect 
the  right  of  the  President  to  establish  naval 
defensive  sea  areas  and  naval  airspace  reser- 
vations around  and  over  the  Islands  of  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
when  deemed  necessary  for  national  defense. 

(b'  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
use,  development,  ln4>rovement,  or  cc^tnd 
by  or  under  the  constitutional  autiiority  of 
the  United  SUtes  of  the  lands  transferred 
by  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  and  the 
navigable  waters  overlying  such  lands,  for 
the  purposes  of  navigation  or  flood  control 
or  the  production  of  power,  or  be  construed 
as  the  release  or  relinquishment  of  any  rights 
of  the  United  SUtes  arising  under  the  con- 
stitutional authority  of  Congress  to  regulate 
or  improve  navigation,  or  to  provide  for  flood 
control  or  the  production  of  power. 

(c)  The  United  SUtes  reUlns  aU  of  Its 
navigational  servitude  and  rlghU  in  and 
powers  of  regulation  and  control  of  the  lauds 
conveyed  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  and 
the  navigable  waters  overlying  such  lands, 
for  the  constitutional  purposes  of  commerce, 
navigation,  national  defense,  and  Interna- 
tional affairs.  aU  of  which  shaU  be  para- 
mount to,  but  ShaU  not  be  deemed  to  in- 
clude, proprietary  righto  of  ownership,  or 
the  rlghte  of  management,  administration, 
leasing,  use,  and  development  of  the  lands 
and  natural  resources  which  are  aiiecifically 
conveyed  to  the  governments  of  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  or  American  Sarr>na,  as  the 
ca^  may  be.  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 
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Sec.  3.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  31  of  the 
Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  slands 
(48  U.S.C.  1545(b))  Is  amended  to  :  sad  as 
follows : 

"(b)  All  right,  title,  and  Interest  )f  the 
United  States  In  the  property  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  government  of  the  ITlrgln 
Islands  by  section  4(a)  of  the  Orgai  Ic  Act 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States 
(48  U.S.C.  1406c(a)),  not  reserved  o  the 
United  States  by  the  Secretary  of  t  le  In- 
terior within  one  hundred  and  twen  '  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  i  ibsec- 
tlon.  Is  hereby  conveyed  to  such  gover  ment. 
The  conveyance  effected  by  the  pr  ^dlng 
sentence  shall  not  apply  to  that  la:  d  and 
other  property  which  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection  U  admlnlst  -cd  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  partaof  the 
National  Park  System  and  such  lan^s  and 
other  property  shall  be  retained 
United  States.". 

Sec.  4.  On  and  after  the  date  of  enaftment 
of  this  Act.  all  rents,  royalties,  or  fi 
leases,  permits,  or  use  rights,  Issued  ^or  to 
such  date  of  enactment  by  the  Unlte<i  States 
with  respect  to  the  land  conveyed  jr  this 
Act,  or  by  the  amendment  made  by  t. 
and  rights  of  action  for  damages  f< 
pass  occupancies  of  such  lands  shalllaccrue 
and  belong  to  the  appropriate  local  i  svern- 
ment  under  whose  Jurisdiction  the 
located. 

Sec.  6.  The  first  section,  and  sectloid  2  and 
3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  au  horlze 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conv  y  cer- 
tain submerged  lands  to  the  governm  nts  of 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Ai  erlcan 
Samoa,  and  for  other  purposes",  a|  jroved 
November  20.  1963  (48  U.S.C.  1701-17^),  are 
repealed. 

Sec.  6.  No  person  shall  be  denle<<access 
to,  or  any  of  the  benefits  accruing  fn  n.  the 
lands  conveyed  by  this  Act.  or  by  the  i  oaend- 
ment  made  by  this  Act.  on  the  basis  f  race, 
religion,  creed,  color,  sex,  national  or  [In,  or 
ancestry. 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  lise  to 
speak  out  on  behalf  of  H.R.  11559  a  bill 
to  vest  the  government  of  Ouai  i  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  the  Govei  tor  of 
Amftrlcan  Samoa  with  title  to  al|  tide- 
lands  extending  from  the 
mark  out  to  the  3-mile  limit 
coastlines  of  each  respective 

Our  principal  objective  in  this 
to  give  the  American  citizens  on 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  and  the 
of  American  Samoa  a  degree  of 
over  their  tidewater  lands  similar 
now  enjoyed  by  residents  of  the 
and  the  Comm(Hiwealth  of  Puerto 

Title  to  the  offshore  areas  in 
territories    affected    by    our 
presently  rests  with  the  Federal 
ment.  Such  lands  are  admlniste^d 
the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
In  testimony  before  the  House 
Committee  last  year,  stated  its 
for  the  basic  intentions  of  this 
and  recommended  its  enactment 

As  the  Department  itself  said  oi 
tember  24,  1073,  and  I  quote — 

We  believe  that  the  territories  an 
competent  to  administer  these  tldelan^ 
submerged  lands  under  their  own  la' 

Enactment  of  this  bill  would  elliflnate 
several  distinct  problems: 

First,  local  territorial  residents  Ivould 
no  longer  be  required  to  seek  ap  iroval 
from  the  Department  of  the  Intel  lor  in 
Washington  for  such  mundane  ibjec- 
tives  as  building  a  pier.  Under  p  esent 
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law,  only  the  Interior  Department  may 
issue  the  necessary  permits,  a  fact  which 
has  often  caused  officials  in  the  Depart- 
ment considerable  paperwork  they  would 
rather  do  without,  and  has  forced  a  delay 
of  up  to  1  year  in  the  approval  of  such 
permits. 

Granting  territorial  governments  Ju- 
risdiction over  the  offshore  areas  would 
also  confer  upon  local  authorities  full 
police  powers  and  the  ability  to  collect 
all  fees  charged  for  offshore  construc- 
tion. The  government  of  Guam  has 
stated  its  concern  over  its  present  lack  of 
authority  in  this  matter,  and  has  ex- 
pressed its  desire  to  have  control  of 
these  areas  where  it  rightfully  belongs — 
with  island  authorities. 

And  Anally,  passage  of  H.R.  11559 
would  correct  the  impression  now  left  on 
existing  statutes  that  residents  of  the 
territories  are  unqualified  to  administer 
their  own  tidewater  lands.  Needless  to 
say,  such  is  certainly  not  the  case,  as  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  itself  pointed 
out.  In  the  territories,  as  in  the  States, 
control  of  local  affairs  is  a  sensitive  mat- 
ter, as  many  so-called  States  righters 
have  successfully  noted  in  the  past.  Pas- 
sage of  our  legislation  would  correct  this 
unwarranted  impression,  and  to  silence 
charges  by  the  United  Nations  of  Amer- 
ican colonialism  in  its  territories. 

I  thank  you  for  listening  to  me  and 
stand  ready  to  answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  HJl.  11559  and  H.R. 
11573.  H.R.  11559  conveys  title  and  con- 
trol of  submerged  lands  on  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  American  Samoa 
from  the  U.S.  Government  to  the  terri- 
torial governments.  Submerged  land  is 
that  area  extending  from  the  high  wa- 
ter mark  to  a  point  3  miles  at  sea.  Local 
control  of  such  area  is  in  consonance 
with  the  authority  already  vested  in  the 
50  States  and  Puerto  Rico,  permitting 
better  land  and  water  use  development 
and  closing  the  time  lag  between  requests 
to  initiate  shoreline  improvement  and 
their  actual  commencement.  Excluded 
from  the  enactment,  however,  are  n.S. 
oil,  gas,  and  other  mineral  rights,  and 
land  currently  within  the  administrative 
responsibility  of  Federal  agencies  other 
than  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Also  exempted  are  all  submerged  lands 
adjacent  to  property  above  the  line  of 
mean  high  tide  acquired  by  the  Federal 
Government  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

The  act  also  turns  over  to  the  Virgin 
Islands'  government  title  to  properties 
which  have  been  imder  territorial  con- 
trol since  1937.  No  change  is  effected,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  Presidential  power  to 
establish  naval  defense  areas,  when  re- 
quired, and  congressional  authority  to 
regulate  or  improve  navigation  and  flood 
control  within  the  territories. 

H.R.  11573  amends  the  Organic  Act 
of  Guam,  giving  to  the  territorial  govern- 
ment title  to  Federal  property  not  spe- 
cifically reserved  by  the  President.  Over 
one-third  of  the  island  is  comprised  of 
federally  owned  land  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  being  the  primary  real 
estate  holder.  In  order  to  provide  suffi- 
cient time  for  Federal  review  of  such 
large  holdings  and  to  insure  that  future 


strategic  requirements  in  the  Pacific  are 
met,  a  1-year  review  period  is  specified. 
And,  as  an  additional  safeguard.  Federal 
repossession  of  all  conveyed  property 
may  be  resorted  to  when  in  the  interest 
of  national  security. 

Additionally,  H.R.  11573  amends  the 
Organic  Act  of  Guam  by  repealing  the 
provision  by  which  the  President  may 
suspend  concurrent  Jurisdiction  over 
crimes  committed  on  Federal  property. 
Considering  the  growth  of  self-govern- 
ment in  Guam,  Federal  executive  author- 
ity to  suspend  concurrent  jurisdiction  is 
an  imnecessary  stipulation  and  implies  a 
lack  of  confidence  in  Guam's  govern- 
mental institutions,  particularly  since 
this  provision,  historically,  has  never  been 
enforced. 

Thus,  it  is  apparent  that  both  measures 
provide  for  the  protection  of  U.S.  na- 
tional interests  while  simultaneously 
stimulating  political  growth  and  matur- 
ity in  America's  territories.  In  meeting 
these  two  objectives,  Mr.  Speaker,  I, 
therefore,  recommend  enactment  of  both 
legislative  proposals. 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate this  opportunity  to  address  the  House 
on  behalf  of  my  bill  H.R.  11559,  which 
would  transfer  certain  submerged  and 
other  lands  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  ttie 
Governments  of  Guam,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  American  Samoa. 

Basically,  this  legislation  conveys  to 
these  three  territories  all  right,  title,  and 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  land  from 
the  point  of  mean  high  tide  seaward  to  a 
line  3  geographical  miles  from  their  re- 
spective coastlines.  It  would  in  effect 
grant  the  territories  the  same  conditions 
of  ownership  of  offshore  lands  now  pos- 
sessed by  all  of  our  coastal  States  and  the 
commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Among  the  major  exceptions  to  this 
conveyance  are: 

First.  All  deposits  of  oil,  gas,  and  other 
minerals  but  not  Including  coral,  sand, 
and  gravel; 

Second.  Submerged  land  adjacent  to 
property  owned  by  the  United  States; 

Third.  All  Isuids  acquired  by  persons 
other  tlian  the  United  States; 

Fourth.  All  lands  designated  by  the 
President  within  120  days  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation,  and; 

Fifth.  Lands  previously  determined  by 
the  President  or  Congress  to  be  of  sci- 
entific, scenic,  or  historic  character  and 
warrant  preservation  and  administration 
imder  the  National  Park  Service  Act. 

Also  exempted  are  those  naval  defen- 
sive sea  areas  and  naval  airspace  reser- 
vations around  and  over  the  insular  pos- 
sessions which  the  President  finds  nec- 
essary for  the  national  defense.  In  addi- 
tion to  transferring  lands  permanently 
or  periodically  covered  by  tidal  waters, 
this  legislation  would  also  transfer  to  the 
people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  many  of  the 
most  famous  buildings  and  properties  in 
the  territory. 

Among  the  better  known  Federal  real 
property  to  which  the  Virgin  Islands 
government  would  obtain  title  under 
this  legislation  are  Government  House; 
the  former  Marine  barracks,  now  the 
Senate  building,  the  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor's Office;  the  old  Public  Works  Head- 
quarters, now  housing  the  department 
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of  finance;  tiie  Budget  OflBce,  known  as 
Quarters  B;  and  a  parcel  of  Estate  Ross, 
now  housing  the  Lucinda  Millin  Home 
for  the  Aged. 

On  St.  Croix,  Port  Louise  Augusta,  the 
Public  Works  Yard  in  Christiansted,  the 
former  Marine  barracks,  and  the  Kings- 
hill  Home  for  the  Aged  are  among  the 
properties  to  be  transferred  to  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  government. 

All  of  these  properties  on  St.  Thomas 
and  St.  Croix  have  great  historic  and 
cultural  significance  for  the  people  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  have  l)een  under  the 
control  and  maintenance  of  the  terri- 
torial government  for  many  years. 

Placing  tidal  and  submerged  lands  im- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam,  and  American  Samoa  will  elimi- 
nate the  present  ctunbersome  and  dupli- 
cative administrative  processes  which 
must  be  undertaken  before  these  lands 
may  be  beneficially  utilized.  For  example, 
even  the  simplest  activity,  such  as  the 
construction  of  a  dock,  requires  not  only 
the  fulfillment  of  local  administrative 
rules,  but  also  the  approval  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  The  Interior 
Department  in  turn  must  clear  the  re- 
qiiest  with  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  thus  the  most  routine  ap- 
plication may  require  up  to  a  year  before 
final  action  is  taken.  Passage  of  this  leg- 
islation will  not  only  eliminate  these  time 
consuming  and  frustrating  delays,  but 
will  also  free  resources  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  from  these  nonpro- 
ductive functions  for  more  pressing 
needs. 

The  easing  of  the  administrative  bur- 
den in  securing  permission  to  use  sub- 
merged lands  will  stimulate  their  greater 
commercial  development  and  increase 
the  rental  and  permit  fees  available  to 
the  Virgin  Islands  government.  These 
fees  are  now  payable  to  and  administered 
\ss  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  but 
under  mv  bill  they  would  accrue  to  the 
Virgin  Islands.  While  they  are  only  a 
fractional  amoimt  of  the  Department's 
budget  they  would  be  a  substantial  addi- 
tion to  the  critical  needs  of  the  Virgin 
Islands'  treasury. 

I  wish  to  stress  that  while  additional 
utilization  of  Virgin  Islands  tidal  and 
submerged  land  may  be  anticipated,  any 
such  develc^ment  will  be  subject  to  exist- 
ing and  futiue  national  air  and  water 
quality  standards,  as  weU  as  the  environ- 
mental preservation  laws  of  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Likewise,  permits  from  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  will  continue  to  be 
required  for  activities  which  come  within 
its  Jurisdiction.  The  placing  of  these 
lands  under  local  jurisdiction  and  super- 
vision will  lead  to  stricter  adherence  to 
ecological  considerations  than  is  possible 
under  the  present  absentee  ownership. 
Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  HJR.  11559 
would  transfer  ownership  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  certain  submerged  and  other 
lands  to  the  governments  of  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  American  Samoa. 
The  lands  to  be  transferred  have  been 
held  too  long  by  the  Federal  Government, 
and  their  administration  has  been  too 
long  marked  by  unnecessary  and  dupli- 
cative effort  by  the  Federal  Government 

and  the  governments  of  the  respective 

territories. 


H.R.  11559  would  In  effect  grant  the 
territories  the  same  conditions  of  owner- 
ship of  offshore  lands  now  possessed  by 
all  of  our  coastal  States  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico.  The  legisla- 
tion protects  the  basic  interests  of  the 
United  States  by  exempting  from  the 
transfer  all  deposits  of  oil,  gas,  and  other 
minerals  and  all  National  Park  Service 
properties. 
The  bill  also  specifically  states  that — 
Nothing  In  this  Act  shaU  affect  the  right  of 
the  President  to  establish  naval  defense  sea 
areas  and  naval  airspace  reservations  around 
and  over  the  Islands  of  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  when  deemed 
necessary  for  national  defense. 

H.R.  11559  would  convey  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  government  the  properties  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
government  by  the  Organic  Act  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  except  for  any  properties 
reserved  to  the  United  States  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  within  120  days 
after  tlwenactment  of  this  legislation. 

The  properties  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
territorial  governments  are  to  be  ad- 
ministered in  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  of  the  territory.  The  legisla- 
tion is  designed  to  accomplish  public  use 
and  benefit  by  the  transfer  and  does  not 
permit  sale  or  contemplate  commercial 
leases  with  renewal  options  that  would 
frustrate  public  use  and  benefit. 

The  total  effect  of  this  legislation  will 
be  to  free  the  United  States  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  from  their 
present  cumbersome  administrative  proc- 
esses and  eliminate  one  more  vestige  of 
colonialism  from  our  relationship  with 
these  offshore  areas. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  ORGANIC  ACT  OP 
GUAM  TO  PLACE  CERTAIN 
LANDS  WITHIN  JURISDICTION 
OF  GOVERNMENT  OP  GUAM 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R. 
11573)  to  amend  the  Organic  Act  of 
Guam  to  place  certain  lands  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  government  of 
Guam,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.   11573 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled.  That  (a) 
section  28(b)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam 
(48  U.S.C.  1421f(b))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(b)  AU  right,  Utle,  and  Interest  In  all 
property,  real  and  personal,  owned  by  the 
United  States  In  Guam  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  not  reserved 
to  the  United  States  by  the  President 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  is  hereby  con- 
veyed to  the  government  of  Guam,  to  be 
administered  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  Guam,  and  the  legislature  shall  have 
authority,  subject  to  such  limitations  as 
may  be  Imposed  upon  Its  acts  by  this  Act 
or  subsequent  Acts  of  the  Congress,  to  leg- 
islate With  respect  to  such  property,  real 
and  personal.  In  such  manner  as  It  may 
deem    desirable.    Whenever    the    President 


deems  it  necessary  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States,  he  may  repossess  any 
of  the  property  conveyed  by  this  subsection 
to  be  used  for  so  long  as  the  national 
security  Interest  requires." 

(b)  Section  28(c)  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
Guam  (48  U.S.C.  1421f(c))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "subsection  (a)  hereof,  or 
which  Is  not  placed  \inder  the  control  of 
the  goivemment  of  Guam  by  subsection 
(b)  hereof,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  secUon." 

Sec.  2.  On  and  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  all  rents,  royalties,  or 
fees  from  leases,  permits,  or  vise  rights. 
Issued  prior  to  such  date  of  enactment  by 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  land 
conveyed  by  the  amendment  made  by  this 
Act,  and  rights  of  action  for  damages  for 
trespass  occupancies  of  such  lands,  shall 
accrue  and  belong  to  the  government  of 
Guam. 

Sec.  3.  Section  4(b)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
ior to  convey  certain  submerged  lands  to  the 
governments  of  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  American  Samoa,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," improved  November  20,  1963  (48 
U.S.C.  1704(b)),  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  No  person  shall  be  denied  access 
^  to,  or  any  of  the  benefits  accruing  from,  the 
lands  conveyed  by  this  Act,  or  the  amend- 
ment made  by  this  Act,  on  the  basis  of  race, 
religion,  creed,  color,  sex,  national  origin,  or 
ancestry. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  14,  strike  out  "section.' "  and 
Insert  "section,' ". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
sponsor  of  HJR.  11573.  I  take  pride  in 
rising  today  to  ask  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  for  their  support  of  this  measure 
which  seeks  to  transfer  certain  land  now 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
government  of  Guam  and  to  confer  upon 
the  American  citizens  of  Guam  the  same 
degree  of  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  the 
matter  of  crimes  committed  on  Federal 
property  as  is  now  extended  to  the  resi- 
dents of  all  other  American  areas. 

In  essence,  HM.  11573  aims  to  resolve 
the  question  of  land  use  in  Guam  by 
asking  the  President  to  determine  what 
territorial  lands  now  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  are  needed  for  national 
defense  purposes.  All  Federal  lands,  not 
specifically  reserved  within  1  year  after 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
then  be  given  to  the  territorial  govern- 
ment to  be  administered  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people. 

For  an  island  of  less  than  225  square 
miles,  this  problem  is  an  especially  acute 
one.  The  Federal  Government  now  holds 
title  to  slightly  over  one-third  of  Guam. 
While  much  of  this  land  is  being  ac- 
tively used  by  the  military,  a  great  deal 
has  been  allowed  to  lie  fallow  ever  since 
it  was  acquired  from  the  local  citizenry 
in  the  1940's  and  early  1950s. 

In  recent  years,  Guam  has  experi- 
enced enormous  growth.  More  land  than 
ever  before  is  required  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  pubUc.  Were  this  bill  to  become 
law,  I  am  confident  that  a  fair  assess- 
ment by  the  President  of  Federal  land 
holdings  in  the  territory  would  reveal 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  holding 
more  acreage  than  it  can  legitimately 
utilize. 
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This  excess  property  then  c  ixld  be 
utilized  to  meet  the  requlreinenl|  of  the 
local  populations. 

HJl.  11573  additionally  woul<  repeal 
title  48,  section  1704(b)  of  the  United 
states  Code.  This  little  knoi  Q  and 
thankfully  never  utilized  law  g  res  the 
President  of  the  United  States  ex  raordl 
nary  powers  over  the  legal  right  of  the 
people  of  Guam.  He  presently  i  lay  ex 
elude  from  the  concurrent  juri  diction 
of  the  government  of  Guam  >ersons 
charged  with  unspecified  acts  on  >epart- 
ment  of  Defense  property  in  the  U  rritory, 
for  whatever  reasons  he  finds  inphe  in- 
terest of  the  national  security. 

This  law,  vague  at  best,  and 
only  on  the  residents  of  Guam, 
purpose  except  that  of  casting  d' 
the  loyalty  of  the  people  of  Gu 
courts  in  the  territory  are  equally 
as  those  in  the  States  and  other 
can  territories  of  handling  cr: 
mitted.  And,  the  people  of  Gu 
more  prone  to  commit  acts  of  d: 
or  sabotage  than  are  the  resi 
Washington,    D.C.,    Honolulu, 
Diego. 

There  are  sufficient  statutes 
books  to  handle  whatever  probli 
arise.  And,  since  not  one  Guam 
ever  been  charged  with  disloyalt; 
Government,  despite  our  being  clptured 
by  the  enemy  in  World  War  n,  llbelleve 
the  time  has  come  to  wipe  this 
nate  law  off  the  Nation's  books  of  ce  and 
for  all.  To  do  so  would  be  welco|ned  by 
your  fellow  Americans  in  Gu 
wo\ild  end  any  question  of  dist: 
tween  the  Federal  Government 
territorial  citizens. 

I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleai 
today  to  vote  for  HJl.  11573. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.: 
would  tiuTi  over  title  and  contn 
used   or   underutilized   property 
United  States  in  Guam  to  the 
ment  of  Guam  after  reassessmi 
reevaluation  of  the  true  needs 
United  States.  The  interest  of  th 
States  will  be  fuUy  protected  by 
cific  provision  in  the  bill  that 
President  a  full  year  after  enac 
assess  and  reserve  to  the  Uni 
all    United    States    property    1 
which  he  wishes  to  reserve. 

The  bill  also  gives  the  right  of  n 
sion  by  the  President  of  any  of 
veyed  properties  whenever  he 
necessary  in  the  interest  of  nati 
curity  and  for  however  long  the 
security  requires. 

The  effect  of  the  bill  will  be 
the  concerns  of  the  people  of  G 
the  United  States,  which  cont: 
than  one-third  of  all  the  land 
is  holding  many  properties  In  uniroduc 
tive  use  because  of  bureaucratic?inertla 
and  invalid  estimates  of  the  actuth  needs 
of  the  United  States  for  this  verylimited 
land  area.  1 

The  bill  would  also  eliminate  auprovl 
sion  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  vhich, 
if  invoked  by  the  President,  wouli 
the  government  of  Guam  from  pn  secut- 
ing  persons  who  violate  the  li  na  of 
Guam.  It  Is  felt  that  the  interests  if  the 
United  States  are  fully  protected  b: 
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the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief  In 
matters  of  national  security. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  ends  the  call  of 
the  eligible  bills  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  the  balance  of  the  day  in  order 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  with 
reference  to  the  bills  just  passed,  H.R. 
11559  and  H.R.  11573. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONCEPCION  VELASQUEZ 
RIVAS 

Mr.  E3LBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  1206)  for  the  relief  of  Concepcion 
Velasquez  Rlvas,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
s.  i2oe 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  the 
first  proviso  contained  In  paragraph  (1)  of 
section  312  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  (8  VS.C.  1423)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  to  any  person  who,  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  Is  over  fifty  years  of  age  and 
has  been  living  In  the  United  States  for 
periods  totaling  at  least  twenty  years"  and 
by  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
"or  to  any  person  who,  on  the  date  of  the 
filing  of  bis  petition  for  naturalization  as 
provided  In  section  334  of  this  Act,  Is  over 
fifty  years  of  age  and  has  been  living  in  the 
United  States  for  periods  totaling  at  least 
twenty  years". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
to  amend  section  312  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 

ElLBERG) . 

Mr.  ElLBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  S.  1206, 
as  reix}rted,  is  to  exempt  any  alien  over 
50  years  of  age,  and  who  has  been 
living  In  the  United  States  for  20  or 
more  years  at  the  time  an  application 
for  naturalization  is  filed,  from  the 
requirement  of  an  understanding  of 
the  English  language.  Identical  legisla- 
tion has  been  approved  by  the  House  in 
the  last  three  Congresses. 

Section  312  of  existing  law  precludes 
the  naturalization  of  a  person  who  can- 
not demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the 
English  language,  including  an  ability  to 
recul,  write,  and  speak  words  in  ordinary 
usage  in  the  English  language.  An  excep- 
tion to  this  prohibition  Is  made  in  favor 


of  those  who  are  physically  unable  to 
meet  the  literacy  requirements. 

An  additional  exception  is  applied  to 
those  who,  on  December  24,  1952,  were 
over  50  years  of  age  and  had  been  living 
in  the  United  States  for  at  least  20  years. 
Such  persons  qualify  for  naturalization, 
notwithstanding  an  inability  to  imder- 
stand,  read,  write,  or  speak  simple  Eng- 
lish. 

The  only  individuals  who  can  now 
qualify  for  the  exception  on  the  basis 
of  age  and  length  of  residence  must  be 
at  least  70  years  of  age  and  must  have 
been  living  in  the  United  States  for  at 
least  40  years.  Other  elderly,  longtime 
residents  who  had  not  yet  reached  age  50 
years  or  had  not  had  the  required  20 
years  of  residence  in  1952  do  not  qualify 
for  the  exception  and  will  not  qualify 
for  it  on  a  future  date  under  existing  law. 
These  worthy  residents  may  be  fully 
qualified  for  citizenship  in  every  other 
respect  but  are  ineligible  because  of  their 
lUiteracy.  Many  have  made  significant 
contributions  to  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try, are  the  parents  of  native-born  chil- 
dren, msmy  of  whom  have  been  sacrified 
for  their  country  in  military  service,  and 
would  be  an  asset  to  the  citizenry  of  the 
United  States.  Nevertheless,  although 
literate  in  their  native  tongue  and, 
through  foreign  language  media,  fully 
aware  of  political,  foreign,  and  domestic 
matters  affecting  the  United  States,  are 
not  privileged  to  achieve  the  status  of 
citizenship  solely  by  reason  of  their 
illiteracy  in  the  English  language. 

The  persons  involved  are,  for  tne  most 
part,  not  those  who  deliberately  chose 
to  remain  ignorant  of  our  language. 
Rather,  they  represent  persons  who  grav- 
itated to  communities  in  which  their 
native  language  was  spoken  almost  ex- 
clusively, and  who.  in  raising  families 
and  earning  livelihoods,  had  little  or  no 
opportunity  to  attend  school  or  otherwise 
learn  English.  They  have  now  reached 
the  age  where  school  attendance  is  prac- 
tically impMsssible  or,  where  possible  the 
ability  to  learn  no  longer  exists.  Never- 
theless, that  handicap  offers  no  valid 
reason  for  denying  them  the  opportunity, 
if  Otherwise  qualified,  to  become  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Republic  until  1906  no 
law  of  the  United  States  required  a  can- 
didate for  citizenship  to  understand  the 
English  language.  From  1906  to  1940.  the 
only  literacy  requirement  was  the  ability 
to  speak  simple  English.  Not  until  1940 
did  the  naturalization  statutes  demand 
an  ability  to  read  and  write,  in  addition 
to  si>eaking  the  language.  There  is  no 
basis  up(m  which  it  can  be  properly  as- 
sumed that  those  who  were  granted  citi- 
zenship, although  lacking  the  ability  to 
read  and  write  English,  have  made  poorer 
citizens  or  contributed  less  to  this  coun- 
try than  those  naturalized  at  a  time  when 
such  abilities  had  to  be  shown.  Nor  is 
there  room  for  questioning  the  quality  of 
the  citizenship  of  those  completely  illiter- 
ate in  the  English  language  who  never- 
theless have  qualified  for  naturalization 
imder  the  age  50/20-year  residence 
exemption.  Sound  consideration  and 
equity,  and  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
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demand  that  the  longtime  resident  who, 
since  December  24, 1952,  has  reached  age 
50  years  and  has  been  living  here  for  20 
years  or  more  should  be  recognized  as 
deserving  of  citizenship  as  much  as  his 
neighbor  who  met  the  identical  prereq- 
uisites as  far  back  as  Decwnber  24,  1952. 
Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ElLBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  recommending  approval 
of  this  bill  that  Is  so  long  overdue.  The 
amendment  we  are  considering  today  has 
passed  the  House  on  three  different  oc- 
casions and  helps  to  remedy  an  imfair 
situation. 

If  an  alien  who  is  over  50  years  of  age 
resides  in  this  country  for  20  years  and 
is  fully  integrated  In  every  way  into  our 
society,  it  seems  only  logical  that  such  in- 
dividuals when  seeking  to  be  naturalized 
should  be  exempt  from  the  English  liter- 
acy requirements.  Such  persons  would 
still  be  required  to  establish  that  they 
have  knowledge  and  imderstanding  of 
the  fundamentals  of  the  history,  and  of 
the  principles  and  form  of  government, 
of  the  United  States.  Let  me  reiterate 
that  we  are  bestowing  the  blessings  of 
American  citizenship  on  senior  aliens 
who  in  every  way  have  been  productive 
members  of  our  society. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ElLBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Do  I  understand  this  bill  would  pro- 
vide citizenship  for  those  who  have  been 
here  for  20  years  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  50? 

Mr.  ElLBERG.  An  opportimlty  for 
citizenship.  As  of  the  date  of  filing  of 
the  naturalization  petition,  a  person  over 
the  age  of  50  years  who  has  resided  in 
the  United  States  for  at  least  20  years 
could  apply  for  citizenship  and  be 
exempt  from  knowledge  of  English. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  they  have  not  learn- 
ed to  speak  the  English  Ismguage  or  are 
incapable  of  signing  their  own  names  in 
English? 
Mr.  ElLBERG.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  What  do  they  come  to 
this  country  for  in  the  first  place — to 
become  citizens  or  partial  citizens  of 
the  country? 

Mr.  ElLBERG.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me  to  respond,  the  typical  case 
appears  in  the  Senate  bill  which  came 
over  to  this  Chamber,  S.  1206. 

Briefly  the  facts  In  that  case  are  that 
a  Mexican  woman  entered  the  country  as 
an  orphan  at  age  8.  She  did  not  know 
how  to  read  or  write  or  understand 
English.  At  a  relatively  early  age  she 
married,  and  she  Is  now  the  widow  of 
a  veteran  of  our  Armed  Forces,  and  she 
Is  now  56  years  of  age  and  she  wants 
very  much  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  She  has  been  here  over  50  years 
and  has  not  had   the   opportunity   to 


learn  English.  The  committee  thinks 
that  she  would  make  a  very  good  citizen. 
Furthermore,  we  think  that  the  Sen- 
ate, in  passing  the  private  bill,  embraces 
exactly  the  theory  of  this  general  bill. 
Many  people  who  come  to  this  country 
continue  to  live  in  relative  exclusion  or 
isolation  and  continue  to  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  their  native  country.  They  never 
have  the  opportunity  to  speak  English  or 
learn  English  because  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  find  themselves. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  requirement 
or  requisite  of  other  countries  for  Amer- 
icans who  emigrate?  What  is  the  require- 
ment laid  upon  them? 

Mr.  ElLBERG.  I  cannot  answer  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  committee  did  not  go 
into  that? 

Mr.  ElLBERG.  No,  we  did  not  explore 
that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  sounds  as  though 
these  people  who  come  to  this  country 
are  not  really  interested  in  becoming  cit- 
izens or  they  would  learn  at  least  the 
language,  how  to  sign  their  names,  and 
speak  English  at  least  to  the  point  where 
they  could  converse  with  some  of  our 
citizens.  I  do  not  understand  how  they 
could  live  In  this  country  for  20  years 
and  attain  the  age  of  50  and  still 
not  be  able  to  speak  the  English  lan- 
guage so  as  to  converse  with  others.  It 
seems  to  me  that  would  be  the  first  thing 
they  would  have  to  do,  that  Is  to  be  able 
to  speak  the  language  of  the  coimtry 
of  their  adoption. 

Mr.  ElLBERG.  I  would  respond  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  know,  in  at  least  north- 
east Philadelphia,  there  are  neighbor- 
hoods which  are  Italian  speaking  and 
are  known  as  Little  Italy  neighbor- 
hoods since  they  all  speak  Italian  to  one 
another.  As  their  Congressman,  I  must 
have  interpreters  with  me  as  I  go  through 
the  neighborhoods.  Sometimes,  the  peo- 
ple have  been  in  this  country  for  many 
years.  This  Is  the  way  these  people  live. 
Mr.  GROSS.  And  we  condone  it? 
Mr.  ElLBERG.  I  did  not  understand 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  condone  it?  We  are 
asked  to  underwrite  that  sort  of  situa- 
tion? I  think  It  Is  wrong. 

Mr.  ElLBERG.  I  would  say  the  House 
has  already  passed  similar  legislation 
three  times,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ElLBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  whole- 
heartedly support  this  bill,  as  amended 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  As 
the  House  is  aware,  the  matter  of  making 
special  provision  for  older  men  and 
women  who  want  to  become  citizens  after 
living  many  years  In  the  United  States 
is  a  problem  that  the  House  has  con- 
sidered previously.  Three  times,  as  a 
sponsor  of  legislation  covering  this  need 
for  change  in  our  immigration  laws,  I 
have  been  proud  that  the  House  has 
voted  for  this  change.  We  have  said,  in 
effect,  that  If  an  applicant  for  citizen- 
ship is  over  50  years  of  age  and  has  lived 
more  than  20  years  in  this  country,  we 


shall  not  require  the  English  language 
literacy  test. 

We  have  said  we  would  welcome  these 
men  and  women  as  citizens.  To  my  regret, 
there  have  been  problems  in  the  other 
body,  but  my  inquiries  show  that  these 
have  been  technical,  and  that  this  new 
attempt  will  be  welcomed  in  the  other 
body. 

In  my  district,  we  have  many  persons 
of  Mexican  American  and  other  herit- 
ages who  have  proven  their  loyalty  to  our 
Nation.  Some  of  them  have  fought  in  our 
armed  forces;  others  have  sent  their 
sons  to  military  service.  They  have  been 
—I  want  to  say,  "solid  citizens,"  except 
we  have  not  permitted  them  to  be  citi- 
zens. I  believe  the  time  has  come  to 
recognize  them,  and  I  urge  passage  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ElLBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  made  by  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  Mr.  "Chick"  Kazen. 
I  know  there  are  two  situations  in  Wy- 
oming which  are  comparable.  I  urge  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ElLBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza)  . 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  rise  in  support 
of  favorable  consideration  of  S.  1206  as 
amended,  for  the  purpose  of  amending 
section  312(1)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  This  section  contains 
the  general  requirements  that  applicants 
for  naturalization  be  able  to  speak,  un- 
derstand, read,  and  write  the  English 
language,  and  an  exemption  from  those 
requirements.  Since  I  came  to  the  Con- 
gress I  have  supported  this  legislation — 
and  three  times  saw  the  House  pass  it. 
Now  as  an  amendment  to  a  Senate  bill 
maybe  we  have  broken  through. 

Indeed,  I  respectfully  submit  that  the 
bill  merely  implements  an  existing  con- 
gressional policy  which  has  become  large- 
ly ineffective  with  the  passage  of  time. 
It  is  safe  to  state  that,  during  the  in- 
terim period  of  the  past  22  years,  the  vast 
majority  of  aliens  who  could  qualify  for 
the  English-language  exemption  under 
section  312(1),  In  Its  present  context, 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  benefit 
and,  if  otherwise  eligible,  have  become 
naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Accordingly  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent, the  exemption  provision  has  a  rela- 
tively negligible  application  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

On  the  other  hand,  among  the  more 
than  3  million  aliens  residing  permanent- 
ly In  the  United  States,  there  are  a  very 
great  many  who  were  not  eligible  for  the 
English-language  exemption  In  1952, 
either  because  they  lacked  a  year  or  more 
of  residence,  or  were  1  or  more  years  un- 
der the  age  of  50.  Although  otherwise 
worthy  of  citizenship,  these  deserving 
persons  have  been  unable  to  achieve  their 
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desire  to  become  citizens,  becauself  their 
inability  to  satisfy  the  English-lfcguage 
requirements.  Within  this  larg#  group 
are  persons  who  have  now  livei^  in  the 
United  States  for  well  over  40  yefrs.  and 
others  who  are  more  than  70  jsars  of 
age.  Logic  and  commonsense  shoild  con- 
vince us.  I  think,  that  aUens  w^  have 
accumulated  lengthy  residence  aad  tiave 
arrived  at  an  advanced  age  dujjng  the 
past  22  years  are  no  less  worthy  of  the 
exemption  than  those  who  qualj^ed  for 
the  benefit  on  December  24,  1952a 

The  aliens  who  will  benefit  fd|m  this 
bill  are  representative  of  diverseiforeign 
nationaUties,  and  hve  in  all  secions  of 
the  United  States.  I  have  been  foftunate 
enough  to  meet,  observe,  and  kn||w  per- 
sonally many  men  and  women  !|n  this 
elderly  group.  They  are,  for  th(e  most 
part,  the  fathers  and  mothers  o 
representative  generation  of 
American  citizens,  bom  and  re: 
this  country.  I  am  familiar  with 
tent  to  which  these  parents  hav 

ficed  themselves  to  educate  the^ 

dren,  and  bring  them  up  in  theitradi 
tional  American  manner.  To  m^  these 
sacrifices  show  a  spirit  of  loyalty  ai|id  de- 
votion to  democratic  ideals,  and  i  dedi- 
cation to  the  welfare  of  the  |Jnited 
States,  which  betoken  a  sense  c^  good 
citizenship  in  its  highest  form.  Hlderly 
longtime  residents  who  have 
strated  their  qualifications  for  . 
ship  in  this  fundamental  manner 
not  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
come  citizens  merely  because  the 
been  unable  to  learn  the  Engl 
guage. 

Of  particular  concern  to  me  a|e  the 
many  members  of  this  elderly  grovjb  who 
have  come  from  Mexico  and  other  ppan- 
ish-speaking  countries,  and  havf  been 
residing  in  my  home  State  ot  Texfs  and 
other  parts  of  the  Southwest  forimany 
years.  I  have  visited  these  Splnish- 
speaking  people  in  their  homesFhave 
watched  them  at  work,  and  I  kno\i  their 
problems  well.  I 

In  the  past,  I  have  taken  the  fl|or  of 
the  House  to  speak  of  the  need  of  jt>ecial 
measures  to  improve  their  Uving  fondi- 
tions  and  assure  them  better  educational 
and  job  opportunities.  Devoted  a|  they 
have  been  to  the  solidarity  of  th«home 
and  the  welfare  of  their  familiesf 
lives  have  been  years  of  backbri 
toil,   hardship,    and   poverty,   ye, 

constantstruggle  to  earn  the  bare' 

sities  of  life  for  themselves  ancf  their 
children.  Although  their  burden!  have 
been  far  greater  than  those  of  otl^r  res- 
idents of  foreign  birth,  who  have  been 
enjoying  the  good  American  lif el  these 
God-fearing  people  have  witiistooJ  them 
with  courage  and  forbearancel  ever 
obedient  to  the  law  and  loyal  ' 
United  States  and  the  princi 
government.  The  great  majority, 
the  heavy  demands  upon  them,  ha 
cessfully  raised  and  educated  c: 
who  have  served  this  country 
agriculture,  industry,  the  pro!., 
and  the  Armed  Forces.  The  cost  of 
accomplishments,  however,  has 
lieavy  one,  for  these  elderly  fathe. 
mothers  have  had  to  forego  th 
port  unity  to  improve  their  lot  by  eJLica- 
tion.  Throughout  the  years,  few,  i  any 
of  them,  have  had  the  time  to  a  tend 
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citizenship  classes  where  they  could  re- 
ceive assistance  in  learning  the  English 
langtiage.  Moreover,  with  the  passing  of 
the  years,  the  infirmities  of  advanced  age 
and  a  diminished  capacity  to  learn  make 
it  virtually  impossible  for  them  to  ac- 
quire this  knowledge. 

My  colleagues,  I  say  to  you  with  the 
utmost  sincerity  that  these  elderly  Span- 
ish-speaking men  and  women,  my 
neighbors  and  friends,  have  been  good 
citizens  in  fact  for  many  years.  Above  all, 
my  meetings  with  them  have  disclosed 
their  fervent,  heartfelt  yearning  to  be- 
come citizens  in  name  as  well.  This  priv- 
ilege is  being  denied  them  solely  be- 
cause, in  the  twilight  of  a  life  of  sacri- 
fice, they  have  been  unable  to  master  the 
intricacies  of  the  English  language.  I 
counsel  you  to  remove  this  obstacle,  and 
to  permit  them  to  achieve  full  citizenship 
of  the  adopted  country  they  have 
served  so  well.  Indeed,  how  can  we  deny 
this  assistance  to  them,  when  in  some 
instances,  their  scms  have  surrendered 
their  hves  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
justice  upon  battlefields  abroad? 

S.  1206  as  amended  will  materially  as- 
sist many  of  these  deserving  persons  to 
become  citizens  and.  again,  I  strongly 
urge  you  to  accord  the  measure  favor- 
able con-sideration  today. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  express  my  very 
warm  support  for  this  legislation.  I  think 
it  is  very  much  in  the  tradition  of  this 
country.  I  think  we  would  all  do  well  to 
bear  in  mind  our  own  ancestry — and  I 
suspect  there  are  many  Members  of 
this  Chamber  whose  great-grandparents 
might  have  been  immigrants  into  this 
country  who  became  citizens  before  we 
imposed  the  literacy  requirement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  represent  an  area  where 
there  are  many  Portuguese  citizens  who 
would  be  affected  by  this  legislation  and 
I  commend  this  bill  to  the  Members  and 
thank  them  and  the  committee  for  their 
understanding. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation, 
and  point  out  that  many  of  the  people 
in  my  district  are  of  Portuguese  descent 
or  are  Spanish  speaking,  and  this  leg- 
islation would  work  directly  to  their 
benefit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  comimit- 
tee  for  the  excellence  of  its  work,  and  I 
urge  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from   Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  years  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  citizenship  have  been  denied  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  country,  who  immigrated 
to  the  United  States  to  begin  new  lives 
as  Americans,  based  on  their  inability  to 
pass  the  required  literacy  examination. 

I  have  been  acquainted  with  this  prob- 
lem in  my  district,  the  10th  District  of 
Massachusetts,  which  contains  a  large 


number  of  Portuguese,  Italian  and 
French  Canadian  Immigrants.  They 
came  especially  to  Fall  River  where  60 
percent  of  the  city  are  of  Portuguese  de- 
scent. 

Many  of  these  people  have  spent  their 
lives  in  Massachusetts,  payings  taxes  as 
any  average  citizen  does  each  year.  The 
difference  is  that  these  thousands  of 
people  do  not  have  a  direct  voice  in  our 
Government  because  they  have  no  vote 
Effectively,  any  individual  who  is  over 
50  years  of  age  and  has  lived  and 
worked  in  this  country  for  20  years  or 
more  is  an  American.  However,  if  he  is 
not  tecimically  a  citizen,  he  will  not 
be  allowed  full  participation  in  our  polit- 
ical system. 

It  is  a  great  contradiction  in  the  very 
fundamentals  of  our  democracy  that 
these  people  who  have  made  their  lives  in 
this  coimtry  and  have  contributed  to  oui- 
economic  growth  for  20  or  more  years 
should  not  be  recognized  as  Americans  in 
every  sense  of  the  word. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  the  amendment  to  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Act  which  will  grant 
citizenship  to  all  naturalization  appli- 
cants over  50  years  who  have  lived  in  the 
United  States  for  20  years  and  will  ex- 
empt them  from  the  English  language 
requirement. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania, 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration  in  support  of  S.  1206  as 
amended  by  our  subcommittee. 

This  amendment  to  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  has  passed  the 
House  during  the  90th,  91st,  and  92d 
Congresses,  only  to  fail  to  be  enacted  due 
to  lack  of  action  by  the  othef  body.  It  is 
not  a  new  concept,  but  merely  updates 
the  poUcy  expressed  in  the  present  im- 
migration law  that  those  immigrants  who 
have  Uved  in  our  country  for  20  years, 
and  are  over  50  years  of  age  should  not 
be  subjected  to  one  requirement  for 
naturalization — that  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  English  language.  All  those  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  met  these  two  condi- 
tions as  of  December  1952,  the  date  the 
present  law  was  enacted,  have  been  able 
to  seek  naturalization  without  this  one 
requirement.  This  bill  would  merely  up- 
date that  waiver  of  this  single  require- 
ment and  extend  it  to  those  who  meet 
these  conditions  now  and  in  the  future. 
It  is  possible  today  that  an  Immigrant 
could  have  lived  in  our  country  a  total  of 
41  years.  19  prior  to  1952  and  the  22  years 
since,  and  still  be  denied  citizenship  due 
to  a  deficiency  in  his  or  her  knowledge 
of  English.  I  sulwnlt  that  20  years  resi- 
dence, much  less  for  41  years  should  be 
more  than  adequate  proof  of  one's  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States  and  interest 
in  and  love  for  our  country. 

Let  us  examine  to  whom  this  waiver 
would  most  likely  apply.  The  benefi- 
ciaries for  the  most  part  would  be  those 
people  who  have  spent  at  least  their  mid- 
dle years  here  probably  working  hard  to 
raise  their  families.  However,  if  many 
years  ago  the  home  they  established  was 
in  a  neighborhood  where  others  of  their 
nationality  lived,  a  common  occurrence, 
it  is  not  hard  to  understand  how  acquir- 
hig  a  knowledge  of  EInglish  was  of  lower 
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priority  than  dealing  with  many  strug- 
gles faced  by  immigrant  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  point  out  that 
we  are  addressing  ourselves  very  nar- 
rowly to  one  obligation  of  naturaliza- 
tion. This  bill  does  not  affect,  does  not 
change  the  requirement  for  a  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  fundamentals 
of  the  history  and  the  principles  of  the 
form  of  government  of  the  United  States. 
Our  subcommittee  has  felt,  and  this 
House  has  agreed  in  each  of  the  last 
three  Congresses,  that  the  policy  waiving 
the  English  language  requirement  should 
apply  to  all  those  persons  who  have  Uved 
here  at  least  20  years,  and  have 
passed  the  age  of  50  years.  The  Im- 
migration and  Natiu-alizatlon  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  agrees,  and  I 
am  happy  to  join  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  in  urging  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  S.  1206  as 
amended  by  our  subcommittee. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  subcommittee  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  in 
support  of  S.  1206.  as  amended  by  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  Uke  to  add 
to  my  colleagues'  remarks  that  the  en- 
actment of  this  bUl  would  be  a  very 
humanitarian  gesture.  Those  persons 
who  would  qualify  for  an  exemption 
under  this  legislation  are  those  who  have 
lived  a  good  part  of  their  hves  already. 
If  they  have  not  learned  English  by  the 
time  they  have  reached  the  age  of  50, 
I  think  it  would  be  most  diflflcult  to  learn 
even  the  basics  of  a  new  language  at  that 
point  in  their  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel,  as  my  colleagues 
CD  the  subcommittee  do,  that  if  a  person 
has  spent  20  years  in  the  country  and 
can  meet  all  the  other  qualifications  of 
citizenship,  which  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  pointed  out  include  a  knowl- 
edge and  imderstanding  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  our  history  and  our  form  of 
government,  it  is  totaUy  proper  to  waive 
the  English  language  requirements  so 
that  they  can  become  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  colleagues  on 
the  subconunittee  in  urging  passage  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
colleague  on  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary for  yielding. 

I  join  in  commending  the  chairman  of 
this  subcommittee  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  for  this  ex- 
cellent bill. 

This  bill  will  help  solve  the  problem 
of  a  lovely  lady  in  my  district  whose 
only  basic  impediment  to  her  becoming 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  the 
language.  There  is  no  more  sincere,  de- 
voted American  than  this  lady.  She  Is 
deserving  of  citizenship,  and  I  am  grate- 
ful that  the  subcommittee,  along  with 
the  full  committee,  has  seen  fit  to  report 
out  this  bill. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  bill  very 
strongly. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  represent  a  district  in  which  as  many 
as  50  percent  of  the  citizens  are  Span- 
ish-speaking. I  would  Uke  to  point  out 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  that  the 
Mexican-American  communities  of  the 
United  States  have  contributed  more 
Medal  of  Honor  winners  proportionately 
than  any  other  minority  group.  These 
people  have  paid  their  taxes,  and  they 
have  been  good  citizens.  I  feel  that  they 
deserve  this  recognition  which  we  will 
give  them  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  strongly  sup- 
port the  biU. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Drinan)  . 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  \is  now 
amends  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  to  waive  the  English  language 
requirement  for  any  alien  over  50  years 
of  age  who  has  been  living  in  the  United 
States  for  20  years  or  more  at  the  time 
when  application  for  naturalization  is 
fUed.  This  biU  is  consistent  with  recent 
legislation  setting  conditions  for  re- 
moval of  literacy  tests  as  a  prerequisite 
for  voting.  In  other  words,  this  bill 
merely  updates  the  current  law  to  con- 
form it  to  the  basic  1952  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

Under  existing  law,  an  aUen  need  not 
be  literate  in  English  only  if  such  an 
aUen  were  on  December  24,  1952,  over  50 
years  of  age  and  then  had  Uved  in  the 
United  States  for  periods  totaling  at 
least  20  years.  This  bill  relieves  any  alien 
living  in  this  country  for  a  period  total- 
ing 20  years  or  more  who  is  over  50  years 
of  age  from  the  requirement  of  an  im- 
derstanding of  the  English  language.  In 
1952,  the  Congress,  and  the  Department 
of  Justice,  felt  that  persons  of  a  specific 
age  who  had  resided  in  this  coxmtry  for 
a  specific  period  of  time  should  be  ex- 
empted from  the  English  language  re- 
quirement. There  is  no  reason  why  that 
policy  should  not  be  the  poUcy  in  1974. 
There  is,  in  short,  no  reason  to  exclude 
from  naturalization  proceedings  those 
appUcants  with  identical  qualifications 
who  reach  a  specified  age  and  complete 
the  necessary  period  of  residence  at  a 
later  date. 

More  than  21  years  have  passed  since 
the  cutoff  date  prescribed  in  the  1952 
Immigration  and  NationaUty  Act.  Those 
who  could  claim  the  exemption  from  the 
requirement  of  imderstanding  the  Eng- 
lish language  would  have  to  be  at  least 
71  years  of  age  and  have  Uved  in  this 
country  for  as  much  as  41  years.  The 
principles  imderlyhig  the  legislation  are 
not  altered  by  permitting  those  who 
reach  age  50  and  who  complete  the  20 
years  of  residence  after  the  1952  cut- 


off date  to  be  exempted  from  the  re- 
quirement of  understanding  the  English 
language.  The  test  of  their  abUity  to 
read,  write,  and  speak  English  is  not  a 
test  relevant  to  their  apprc^riateness  for 
citizenship. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  the 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  in 
supporting  this  long  overdue  legislation. 
Simply  stated,  the  biU  would  exempt 
from  the  requirement  of  understanding 
English,  any  alien  over  50  years  of  age 
who  has  resided  in  the  United  States  for 
20  years  and  who  meets  aU  other  require- 
ments of  our  naturalization  laws. 

Quite  frankly,  the  current  law  limiting 
this  provision  to  individuals  who  immi- 
grated to  the  United  States  hi  1932  or 
before  makes  no  sense  at  aU  in  1974. 

However,  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation would  permit  many  parents  and 
grandparents  of  U.S.  citizens  to  enjoy 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship 
which  I  feel  they  have  earned. 

To  continue  to  deny  citizenship  to  20- 
year  residents  whose  only  handicap  is  an 
inability  to  imderstand  English  speaks 
more  loudly  of  our  Government's  failure 
to  provide  adequate  biUngual  education 
programs  than  it  does  of  anything  else. 
I  am  sure  that  almost  every  Member 
of  this  body  has  constituents  who  could 
benefit  from  this  legislation  and  from 
whose  citizenship  we  as  a  country  would 
benefit.  Therefore,  I  urge  unanimous 
consent  on  the  passage  of  S.  1206. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
man  who  Uves  in  my  district,  who  has 
been  living  in  this  country  for  almost 
30  years.  He  has  raised  two  fine  children, 
and  he  is  a  successful  small  businessman. 
He  pays  his  taxes,  he  honors  this  coun- 
try, he  is,  by  aU  respects,  a  useful,  pro- 
ductive member  of  our  society.  However, 
he  is  not  fully  a  member  of  this  society, 
because  he  is  not  a  citizen. 

This  man  of  whom  I  speak  came  to 
the  United  States  hi  1946,  a  victim  of 
Nazi  oppression.  He  built  a  new  life  for 
himself  in  this  country,  a  life  which  was 
full  and  rewarding  and  successful.  But 
he  never  had  the  time  or  the  opportunity 
to  learn  how  to  read  or  write  the  English 
language. 

In  spite  of  this  so-caUed  handicap,  my 
consituent  built  a  life  which  would  have 
been  the  envy  of  his  contemporaries  in 
Europe.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
inabiUty  to  read  or  write  English  pre- 
vented him  from  making  a  success  of  his 
life  against  very  high  odds,  and  yet  the 
laws  of  this  coimtry  do  not  think  he 
has  done  well  enough  to  merit  citizen- 
ship. 

The  bill  before  us  today  (S.  1206  con- 
fers the  privilege  of  citizenship  upon  this 
man  and  thousands  of  others  like  him  in 
my  congressional  district  and  throughout 
the  country.  When  this  man  and  all  the 
others  in  his  situation  came  to  this  coun- 
try, they  were  fully  grown.  They  had 
other  concerns  greater  than  learning  how 
to  read  and  write  a  new  language.  They 
had  to  worry  about  making  a  Uving,  about 
providing  for  their  famiUes,  about  learn- 
ing to  surviving  and  get  ahead  in  a 
strange,  new  society. 
I  most  strongly  urge  my  coUeagues  to 
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Join  me  In  voting  for  this  measi  re.  It  Is 
not  a  radical  thing  we  are  pr  posing. 
Rather,  It  Is  simply  conferring  Vat  bene- 
fits of  citizenship  up<m  those  w|o  have 
already  spent  long  years  making  con- 
tributions to  our  society.  Their  Sack  of 
facility  in  reading  and  writing  English 
did  not  keep  them  from  working  earn- 
ing a  living,  paying  taxes,  educatilg  their 
children  to  appreciate  the  values  of 
American  society,  and  it  should 
them  any  longer  from  being  citj 
this  country  that  they  have  cl 
their  own. 

There  are  many  inequities  in 
migration  laws,  many  reqi 
which,  in  the  light  of  today's  socit 
ridiculous  to  the  thoughtful  oiserver. 
The  change  we  vote  for  today  willfchange 
the  letter  of  the  law  to  compoft  with 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  orjpinally 
written.  Citizenship  ought  not  tc|be  de- 
nied anyone  except  on  the  mostlserious 
grounds. 

The  mere  inability  to  read 
English  should  not  be  reason  en^ 
deny  an  otherwise  valuable  mei 
our  society  his  full  rights  as  a 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jlvish  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  S.  3.206  as 
amended,  for  in  substance,  it  is  i^ntical 
to  H.R.  983,  a  bill  which  I  (Hiiglnally 
sponsored.  ■ 

Today  we  are  considering  an 
ment  to  section  312  of  the 
and  Nationality  Act,  which  w< 
empt  an  alien  over  50  years  of 
who  has  been  living  in  the  Unit 
for  20  years  or  more  at  the  tim^an  ap 
plicaticKi  for  naturalization  is  fU^,  frcMn 
the  requirement  of  understandjpg  the 
English  language.  Existing  lawt  waives 
the  literacy  requirement  only  in  0ie  case 
of  aUens  who  are  physically  uilable  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  andipho  on 
December  24,  1952,  the  efTectivelldate  of 
the  Immigration  and  Natio: 
were  over  50  years  of  age  and 
living  in  the  United  States  for 
20  years.  In  other  words,  the  beni 
today  available  only  to  persons 
72  years  of  age  or  older.  Hence, 
of  this  amendment  is  to 
cutoff  date. 

It  is  my  t>elief  that  the  legisl 
are  considering  today  helps  to  n 
luif air  and  unfortunate  situation. 
dividuals  who  will  be  benefited 
bill  have  passed  the  age  where  |ttend 
ing  school  to  fulfill  the  reading,  Jvriting 
and  speaking  requirements  of  ^e  law 
as  it  exists,  is  Just  not  feasible!  If  an 
alien  over  50  years  of  age  and 
been  living  in  this  country  for 
is  otherwise  quaUfied  for  natur 
there  is  no  valid  reason  for  deny: 
the  privilege  of  American  citizen; 

It  was  the  intent  of  the  Congre^  in  en- 
acting the  original  law  that  individuals 
who  h£id  lived  in  this  country  fof  many 
years  and  who  had  reached  a  jeertaln 
age  should  be  exempted  from  tljje  obli- 
gation of  learning  to  read,  wrtte  and 
speak  the  English  language.  It!  is  my 
opinion  that  the  spirit  which  C| 
originally  displayed  ought  to  s 
guidance  today.  I  reiterate  we  are! 
facilitating  the  acquisition  of  cit: 
by  those  individuals  who  notwit! 
ing  tlieir  total  assimilation  into 
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y  an 
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can  society,  are  unable  to  master  the 
required  English  language  skills. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  1206,  as  amended.  This 
bill,  as  amended,  will  help  resident  aliens 
in  the  United  States  over  the  age  of  50 
years  who  have  resided  in  the  United 
States  for  over  20  years  to  become  nat- 
iiralized  American  citizens  by  waiving 
the  requirement  of  reading,  writing,  and 
speaking  the  English  language.  The 
legislation  would  permit  persons  who, 
despite  their  language  handicap,  have, 
during  their  20  years  or  more  of  domicile 
in  this  coimtry  become  productive  con- 
tributors to  our  society,  to  become  full 
partners  as  Americans  with  their  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren. 

In  my  State  of  Hawaii  alone,  there  are 
approximately  5,000  persons  who  have 
enriched  our  multiracial  society  with 
their  talents,  skills,  and  cultural  con- 
tributions, but  who,  simply  because  the 
English  language  examinations  remain 
too  difficult  for  them,  are  unable  to  be- 
come American  citizens.  Yet,  they  are  as 
informed,  as  active,  and  as  civic-minded 
as  their  English-speaking  American 
neighbors. 

Throughout  our  great  land,  there  are 
thousands  of  others  who  live  in  our  ccun- 
munities  and  who  have  become  hard- 
working, productive  members  in  our 
society.  In  their  hearts,  their  work  and 
recreation,  and  their  daily  lives,  they  are 
truly  Americans.  Only  because  of  a 
senseless  legal  inadequacy — not  in  them 
but  in  the  current  law — they  remain 
aliens  under  our  law. 

In  1952,  Congress  recognized  the  in- 
adequacy and  inconsistency  of  our  im- 
migration and  naturalization  laws.  Thus, 
Congress  amended  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  to  waive  the  English 
language  requirement  for  aliens  who 
were  50  years  of  age  or  older  at  the 
time  the  amendment  became  law  and 
who  had  resided  in  this  covmtry  for  a 
total  of  20  years  or  more.  Over  20  years 
have  passed  since  that  amendment. 
Thus,  the  law,  as  it  now  exists,  permits 
only  aliens  who  are  at  least  70  years  of 
age  and  who  have  resided  no  less  than  40 
years  in  the  United  States  to  apply  for 
citizenship  in  a  foreign  language. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  legislation  we 
are  now  considering  has  been  passed  by 
this  House  three  times  before  in  the  past 
three  Congresses.  It  has  the  endorsement 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  No  objections  have 
been  raised  by  the  OflBce  of  Management 
and  Budget.  The  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, guided  by  our  respected  and  able 
colleague,  Mr.  Eilberg,  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  has  wisely  acted  again  to 
restore  reason  to  oiu:  inunigration  and 
natralization  laws.  I  commend  Mr.  Eil- 
berg and  members  of  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee  for  acting  swiftly  and 
boldly  to  correct  the  existing  inequity  in 
our  law  and  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
awaken  to  the  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  overwhelming  ap- 
proval of  this  worthy  measure. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  this 
body  to  again  give  its  approval  to  leg- 
islation offering  the  English  language 
requirement  exemption  to  those  who 
meet  the  qualifications  of  Public  Law  82- 
414  but  who  are  presently  excluded  by 


the  phrase,  "as  of  the  effective  date  of 
this  act."  This  amendment  retains  the 
qualifications  of  Public  Law  82-414,  a 
permanent  resident  alien  must  be  over 
50  years  of  age  and  must  have  resided  in 
this  country  for  a  total  of  20  years.  But 
where  Public  Law  82-414  limited  its 
benefits  to  those  ^X)m  before  1902,  this 
amendment  would  permit  those  born 
after  1902  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
exemption. 

The  House  has  passed  this  amendment 
several  times  previously  only  to  have  the 
bill  die  in  the  Senate.  I  sponsored  leg- 
islation of  this  nature  in  1967.  My  bill 
(at  that  time  H.R.  3596)  passed  the 
House  in  December  1967.  but  failed  to 
become  law  when  the  Senate  did  no.  act 
on  it.  I  commend  the  Immigration  Sub- 
conmilttee  for  its  diligent  concern  and  its 
undiminished  efforts  to  secure  passage  of 
this  amendment  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. Though  the  gnup  we  are  hoping 
to  help  is  a  distinctly  limited  one — quali- 
fications of  50  years  of  age  and  20  years 
residence  make  the  affected  group  a  mi- 
nority among  our  immigrant  popula- 
tion— it  is  nonetheless  a  group  much  in 
need  of  our  assistance  and  the  bill  speaks 
to  a  problem  much  in  need  of  recognition 
and  redress. 

I  would  imagine  that  most  of  us  have 
had  some  experience  at  learning  a  for- 
eign language.  Normally  that  experience 
is  an  academic  one — one  which,  signif- 
icantly, comes  wltliin  the  youthful,  mal- 
leable stages  of  our  mental  development. 

Linguists  tell  us  that  languages  are 
most  readily  assimilated  by  the  very 
young.  Those  of  us  who  come  from  dis- 
tricts with  sizable  immigrant  popula- 
tions know  first-hand  the  difficulties 
confronting  immigrants  trying  to  learn 
a  new  language.  While  their  children 
seem  to  absorb  the  new  language's  slang 
and  rhythms  as  well  as  its  structures  and 
idioms,  the  older  immigrant  must  strug- 
gle to  master  even  the  bare  rudiments  of 
the  new  tongue. 

This  is  a  natural  and  expected 
phenomenon.  Language  is  a  tool,  a  proc- 
ess. By  the  time  an  individual  reaches 
adulthood,  language  is  a  complex  tool. 
It  is  an  infrastructure  whose  very  com- 
plexity resists  discarding  in  favor  of  a 
new  system  where  the  learner  is  in  a 
very  real  sense  a  child  again. 

Given  the  all  too  human  barriers 
against  achieving  fiuency  in  English 
among  older  immigrants,  I  would  urge 
the  House  again  approve  this  amend- 
ment. We  know  now  that  the  inability 
of  some  of  our  older  immigrants,  those 
who  enter  the  United  States  after  the 
completion  of  their  formal  education 
and  have,  like  so  many  of  us,  no  particu- 
lar gift  for  languages,  to  absorb  a  new 
language  is  characteristic  of  us  all.  I 
urge  each  of  the  Members  to  consider 
his  own  chances  of  learning  a  new  lan- 
guage at  this  point  in  his  life  were  he  to 
be  placed  in  a  similar  situation. 

This  amendment  we  have  before  us  is 
a  simple  and  limited  one.  Its  principle 
has  already  t)een  acknowledged  by  the 
passage  of  Public  Law  82-414.  I  urge  you 
now  to  extend  its  understanding  and 
compassion  to  our  older  immigi'ants  bom 
after  1902. 

These  immigrants  are  mature.  In  mid- 
life they  have  chosen  to  break  with  a  life 
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they  knew  well  and  begin  anew.  Their 
commitment  and  courage  I  commend.  I 
hope  it  will  not  go  vuif  ulfilled  because  the 
technical  skills  of  mastering  a  new  lan- 
guage have  eluded  them. 

With  20  years  residence  in  the  United 
States,  these  immigrants  have  not  only 
seen,  felt,  and  enjoyed  American  life — 
they  have  enriched  it.  I  urge  you  to 
grant  them  exemptions  from  the  lan- 
guage requirement  and  permit  them  to 
become  what  they  have  made  so  many 
sacrifices  for — American  citizens. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  see  that  the  House  is  to- 
day considering  a  bill  that  amends  sec- 
tion 312  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  as  I  have  attempted  to  amend 
this  section  ever  since  I  came  to  Congress 
in  1962. 

Under  existing  law,  section  312  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  waives 
the  requirement  of  an  understanding  of 
the  English  language  for  any  person  who, 
on  December  25,  1952,  was  over  50  years 
of  age,  who  then  had  lived  in  the  United 
States  fw  periods  totaling  at  least  20 
years.  The  IhU  we  are  considering  today 
eliminates  the  1952  cutoff  date,  some- 
thing that  should  have  been  ehminated 
a  long  time  ago. 

As  the  law  stands  now,  only  those  per- 
sons who  came  to  the  United  States  prior 
to  December  24.  1932.  that  is.  20  years 
preceding  the  effective  date  of  the  act, 
could  qualify  for  this  exemption.  The 
change  that  will  be  made  by  the  passage 
of  this  bill  would  create  an  open-end 
classification,  allowing  persons  to  fall 
within  the  exception  when  they  have 
lived  in  the  United  States  for  at  least 
20  years,  even  though  they  may  have 
come  in  after  1932. 

Since  I  have  been  in  Congress  I  have 
received  many  letters  from  constituents 
who  desperately  wish  to  become  citizens, 
some  who  say  they  wish  to  do  so  before 
they  die,  but  they  cannot  imder  the 
existing  law  because  they  cannot  read 
and  write  English  and  came  into  the 
United  States  after  1932. 

For  many  it  is  not  because  they  did  not 
try  to  leam  to  read  and  write  English. 
They  went  to  classes  when  they  could, 
but  most  had  to  work  to  support  their 
families  and  did  not  have  the  time  to 
devote  to  studying  English  and  to  become 
proficient  in  our  language. 

Some  of  these  people  have  lived  here 
25  and  30  years.  They  have  worked  hard 
most  of  their  lives.  They  have  paid  taxes 
to  the  State  and  Federal  government. 
They  have  raised  their  families  here, 
and  have  seen  their  children,  who  are 
citizens  because  they  were  bom  here,  go 
off  to  fight  and  maybe  die  for  America. 
Many  may  even  have  grandchildren  and 
possibly  even  great  grandchildren  who 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  yet 
these  people  can  never  come  within  the 
exemption  set  out  in  section  312. 

I  have  always  believed  that  this  law 
was  unjust  and  I  have  worked  to  see  it 
amended.  I  know  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues feel  the  same  way.  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  today  we  can  pass  this  bill 
that  will  correct  the  Inequity  in  the  law 
wiiich  has  existed  for  too  long. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 


Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Eilberg)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  1206)  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonun  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonun  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  301,  nays  21, 
not  voting  110,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Adams 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Asp  in 
BadUlo 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bennett 
BcTlU 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Bray 
Brc«ux 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
BroybJU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Oederberg 
Clark 
Clausen. 

DouH. 
ClawEon,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohen 
CoUier 
OolUns.  Tex. 
Conable 
Con!  an 
CDnte 
Corman 
Couglilin 
Crane 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
DanielBon 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenbaek 
DeUums 
Denbolm 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Derlne 
Dtckinson 
DIgga 
DtnceU 
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Donohue 
Downing 
Drinan 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
EIrlenborn 
Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns.  Tcnn. 
PasceU 
Plndley 
Pish 
Plsher 
Mood 
Flower* 
Foley 
Pord 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Prey 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 
GUman 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Green,  Pa. 
Grover 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
ECtamidt 
Haztley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hcdder,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
HUlis 
Hogan 
Holifleld 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Hoemer 
Howard 
Hudnnt 
Htingate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
JODCS.  N.C. 
Jones,  Gkla. 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Kasea 
Kemp 
Ketcbum 
Kluczynskl 
Koch 

Lagomarslno 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lent 
Utton 


Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McCormack 

UcPall 

McKay 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Matbias,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MazE<di 

Meeds 

Melcber 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

Miller 

Mills 

Minish 

Uink 

Mitchell,  M.T. 

Mizell 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorbead, 

Calif. 
Moorbead,  Fa. 
Morgan 
Mosber 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natchcr 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Obey 
Owens 
Parria 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Fttklns 
FettU 
Pike 
Poagc 
Podell 

Powell,  Ohio 
Price,  ni. 
Price.  T*x. 
Prltchard 
Quie 
Quillen 
Randall 
Rangri 
Rees 
Begula 
Rhodes 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson,  Va. 
Robison,  It.T. 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 
Roncallo,  N.Y. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Roetenkowskl 
Roush 
Royb*l 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
Sandman 
Sarastn 
Bar  banes 
Scberle 


Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Shipley 

Sboup 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubita 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 


Ashbrook 
Broyhill,  N.C. 
Burlison.  Mo. 
Daniel,  Dan 
Dennis 
Flynt 
Gettys 


Stokes 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Symms 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Teaguc 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Tliomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tieman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Wbalen 

NAYS— 21 

Glnn 

Gross 

Henderson 

Ichord 

Landnun 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathls,  Oa. 


White 

Wbitehurst 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Williams 

Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Cam. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
WylJe 
Wyman 
Yatea 

Young,  Alaska 
Youne.  Oa. 
Young,  m. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Rarick 

Rose 

Rousselot 

Satterfleld 

Snyder 

Treen 

Young,  Fla. 


NOT  VOTING — 110 


Addabbo 

Alexander 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Annunzio 

Ashley 

Bell 

Bergland 

Blatnik 

Brasco 

Breckinridge 

Brinkley 

Broom  field 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  PI  a. 

Carey,  NY. 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Chisholm 

Clancy 

Cochran 

Collins,  ni. 

Conycrs 

cotter 

Davis.  Ga. 

Dorn 

Dulski 

Bckhardt 

Esch 

Praser 

Prelinghuysen 

Proehllch 

Pulton 

Puqua 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 


Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Griffiths 

Gubeer 

Gude 

Gunter 

Hinshaw 

Huber 

Jarman 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

King 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Lehman 

Luken 

McCIory 

McCloskey 

Mccolllster 

McDade 

McEwen 

McKisney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Marasltt 

Metcalfe 

MUford 

Minshall.  Ohio 

tUtchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Nichols 

Nix 


O'Brien 

O'Hara 

OKeiU 

Pepper 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Preyer 

RaUsback 

Held 

Reuss 

Hlegle 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Roy 

Ryan 

8t  Germain 

Sebelliu 

Seiberllng 

Slack 

Steed 

Steele 

Stubblefield 

Symiitgton 

Talcott 

Towell,  Nev. 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deeriin 

Vaader  Veen 

Vigortto 

Waldie 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
WolO 
Yatron 
Toung,  SC. 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  aimounced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Annunzio  with  Mrs.  Grlfllths. 
Mr.  Rcmney  of  New  Y'ork  with  Mr.  Lehman. 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Preyer. 
Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  ChappcU. 
Mr.  O'Neill  with  Mr.  Jarman. 
Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Brlnkley. 
Mrs.  Grasso  with  Mr.  King. 
Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 
Mr.  Fulton  vrtth  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Oude. 
Mr.  Mitchell  or  Maryland  with  Mr.  Waldie. 
Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Huber. 
Mrs.   Chlsbolm  witb  Mr.  Eckhardt. 
Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Gray. 
Mr.  Kyros  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Reid. 
Mr.  Stubblefield  with  Mr.  Cochran. 
Mrs.  CoUins  of  lUinois  with  Mr.  Blatnik. 
Mr.  Bergland  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Clancy. 
Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Gray. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Broom- 
neM. 
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Mr.  Vlgorito  with  Mr.  Sebdlus. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Escb. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  t>'Hara. 

Mr.  Davla  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Froeh§ch. 

Mr.  Moakley  with  Mr.  Oubser. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Landgrel 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Hinshaw. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Rlegle  with  Mr.  McSpadden. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Mcjflory. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Marazltl. 

iSr.  Alexander  with   Mr.   McCIosk< 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina  \i|fth  Mr. 
McCcrillster. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  with  Mr.  Luken. 

Miss  Jordan  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  IiA;Ewen. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Minshall  of  O 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Gunter  with  Mr.  Towel!  of  Nevl^da. 

Mr.  MUford  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Toung  of  Soutll  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Roy  with  Mr.  UdaU. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  ISr.  Vander  Veen. 

Mr.  Selberllng  with  Mr.  Charles  ftrilson 
of  Texas. 

Mr.  miman  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  anndinced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  tolread: 
"To  amend  section  312  of  the  Inufigra- 
tion  and  Nationality  Act." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  I4d  on 
the  table. 
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GENERAL   LEAVE 


Mr.  EILBERO.  Bfr.  Speaker,  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Me  ibers 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  wh  :h  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  qp  the 
bill  Just  passed,  8. 1206. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectjbn  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDINO    FOR    PINANCINO 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  Of  IN- 
DIANS AND  INDIAN  OROAlllZA- 
TION8 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  m<  ire  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (Hit. 
6371)  to  provide  for  financing  an|  eco- 
nomic development  of  TnHi<tn«  at  1  In- 
dian organizations,  and  for  otheij  pur- 
poses, as  amended.  I 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJEt.  6371 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  louse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Sta  es  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tba  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Indian  Flni  ncing 
Act  of  1974". 

DECUIRATION    OF   POUCT 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  tt  :  pol- 
icy of  Congress  to  provide  capital  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis  to  help  develop  and  tlllze 
Indian  resources,  both  physical  and  h  man, 
to  a  point  where  the  Indians  wlU  ful  r  ex- 
ercise responsibility  for  the  utUlzatlo  and 
management  of  their  own  resource)  and 
where  they  will  enjoy  a  standard  of  living 
from  their  own  productive  efforts  compv&ble 
to  that  enjoyed  by  non-Indians  In  nelgj^bor 
ing  communities. 


DEFINmONS 

Sic.  8.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  the 
term — 

(a)  "Secretary''  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

(b)  "Indian"  means  any  person  who  Is  a 
member  of  any  Indian  tribe,  band,  group, 
pueblo,  or  community  which  Is  recognized 
by  the  Federal  Government  as  eligible  for 
services  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  any  "Native"  as  defined  in  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  (86  Stat.  688) . 

(c)  "Tribe"  means  any  Indian  tribe,  band, 
group,  pueblo,  or  community,  including  Na- 
tive villages  and  Native  groups  (Including 
corporations  organized  by  Kenal,  Juneau, 
Sitka,  and  Kodlak)  as  defined  In  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act,  which  is  rec- 
ognized by  the  Federal  Government  as  eli- 
gible for  services  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

(d)  "Reservation"  Includes  Indian  reserva- 
tions, public  domain  Indian  allotments, 
former  Indian  reservations  in  Oklahoma,  and 
land  held  by  incorporated  Native  groups,  re- 
gional corporations,  and  village  corporations 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act. 

(e)  "Economic  enterprise"  means  any  In- 
dian-owned (as  defined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior)  commercial.  Industrial,  or  busi- 
ness activity  established  or  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  profit:  Provided,  That  such  Indian 
ownership  shall  constitute  not  less  than  51 
per  centum  of  the  enterprise. 

(f )  "Organization",  unless  otherwise  speci- 
fied, shall  be  the  governing  body  of  any  In- 
dian tribe,  as  defined  in  subsection  (c) 
hereof,  or  entity  established  or  recognized 
by  such  governing  body  for  the  purpose  of 
thU  Act. 

(g)  "Other  organizations"  means  any  non- 
Indian  Individual,  firm,  corporation,  partner- 
ship, or  aaaoclatlon. 

Sbc.  4.  No  provision  of  this  or  any  other 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  terminate  or  other- 
wise curtail  the  assistance  or  activities  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  or  any  other 
Federal  agency  with  respect  to  any  Indian 
tribe,  organization,  or  individual  because  of 
their  eligibility  for  aaaistance  under  this 
Act. 

TITLE  I— INDIAN  REVOLVINO  LOAN 
FUND 

See.  lOI.  In  order  to  provide  credit  that  is 
not  available  from  private  money  markets, 
all  funds  that  are  now  or  hereafter  a  part 
of  the  revolving  fund  authorized  by  the  Act 
of  June  18.  1934  (48  Stat.  986),  the  Act  of 
June  26.  1936  (49  Stat.  1968),  and  the  Act  of 
April  19.  1960  (64  Stat.  44),  as  amended  and 
supplemented,  including  sums  received  in 
settlement  of  debts  of  livestock  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  May  24.  1950  (64  Stat.  190),  and 
Slims  collected  in  repayment  of  loans  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  made,  and  as  interest  or 
other  charges  on  loans,  shall  hereafter  be 
administered  as  a  single  Indian  Revolving 
Loan  Fund.  The  fund  shall  be  available  for 
loans  to  Indians  having  a  form  of  organiza- 
tion that  is  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  and 
for  loans  to  individual  Indians  who  are  not 
members  of  or  eligible  for  membership  in  an 
organization  which  Is  making  loans  to  its 
members:  Provided.  That,  where  the  Secre- 
tary determines  a  rejection  of  a  loan  appli- 
cation from  a  member  of  an  organization 
making  loans  to  Its  membership  from  moneys 
borrowed  from  the  f\md  is  unwarranted,  he 
may.  In  his  discretion,  malce  a  direct  loan  to 
such  individual  from  the  fund,  llie  fund 
shall  also  be  available  for  administrative  ex- 
penses Incurred  in  connection  therewith. 

Sec.  lOa.  Loans  may  be  made  for  any  pur- 
pose which  will  promote  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  (a)  the  Individual  Indian  bor- 
rower. Including  loans  for  educational  pur- 
poses, and  (b)  the  Indian  organ  taction  and 
its  members  including  loans  by  such  orga- 


nizations to  other  organizations  and  Invest- 
ments In  other  organization  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  organizations  of  Indians: 

Provided,   That    not    more    than   per 

centum  of  loan  mtMle  to  an  organization  shall 
be  used  by  such  organization  for  the  purpose 
of  making  loans  to  or  Investments  in  non- 
Indian  organizations. 

Ssc.  103.  Loans  may  be  made  only  when. 
In  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary,  there  Is 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  repayment,  and 
only  to  applicants  who  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  are  unable  to  obtain  financing 
from  other  sources  on  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions. 

Sec.  104.  Loans  shall  be  for  terms  that  do 
not  exceed  thirty  years  and  shall  bear  in- 
terest at  (a)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  tailing  into  consider- 
ation the  market  yield  on  municipal  bonds: 
Provided,  That  in  no  event  shall  the  rate  be 
greater  than  the  rate  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  taking  Into  consider- 
ation the  current  average  yield  on  outstand- 
ing marketable  obligations  of  the  United 
States  of  comparable  maturity,  plus  (b)  such 
additional  charge,  if  any,  toward  other  costs 
of  the  program  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine to  be  consistent  with  Its  purpose:  Pro- 
vided, That  educational  loans  may  provide 
for  Interest  to  be  deferred  while  the  borrower 
is  in  school  or  in  the  military  service. 

Sec.  105.  The  Secretary  may  cancel,  adjust, 
compromise,  or  reduce  the  amount  of  any 
loan  or  any  portion  thereof  heretofore,  or 
hereafter  made  from  the  revolving  loan  fund 
established  by  this  title  and  Its  predecessor 
constituent  funds  which  he  determines  to 
be  uncoUectable  In  whole  or  in  part,  or  which 
is  collectable  only  at  an  unreasonable  cost, 
or  when  such  action  would,  in  his  judgment, 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States: 
Provided,  That  proceedings  pursuant  to  this 
sentence  shall  be  effective  only  after  follow- 
ing the  procedure  prescribed  by  the  Act  of 
July  1,  1933  (47  SUt.  564,  35  U.S.C.  386a). 
He  may  also  adjust,  compromise,  subordinate, 
or  modify  the  terms  of  any  mortgage,  lease, 
assignment,  contract,  agreement,  or  other 
document  taken  to  secure  such  loans. 

Sec.  106.  Title  to  any  land  purchased  by 
a  tribe  or  by  an  individual  Indian  with  loans 
made  from  the  revolving  loan  fund  may  be 
taken  In  trust  unless  the  land  Is  located  out- 
side the  boundaries  of  a  reservation  or  a 
tribal  consolidation  area  approved  by  the 
Secretary.  Title  to  any  land  purchased  by  a 
tribe  or  an  Individual  Indian  which  Is  out- 
side the  boundaries  of  the  reservation  or  ap- 
proved consolidation  area  may  be  taken  In 
trust  if  the  purchaser  was  the  owner  of  trust 
or  restricted  interests  in  the  land  before  the 
purchase,  otherwise  title  shall  be  taken  in 
the  name  of  the  purchasers  without  any  re- 
striction on  alienation,  control,  or  use.  Title 
to  any  personal  property  purchased  with  a 
loan  troax  the  revolving  loan  fund  shall  be 
taken  in  the  name  of  the  purchaser. 

Sec.  107.  Any  organization  receiving  a  loan 
from  the  revolving  loan  fund  shall  be  re- 
quired to  assign  to  the  United  States  as 
security  for  the  loan  all  securities  acquired 
In  connection  with  the  loans  made  to  its 
members  from  such  funds  unless  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  repayment  of  the 
loan  to  the  United  States  Is  otherwise  reason- 
ably assured. 

Sec.  106.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, to  provide  capital  and  to  restore 
any  impairment  of  capital  for  the  revolv- 
ing loan  fund  $50,000,000  exclusive  of  prior 
authorizations  and  appropriations. 

Sec.  109.  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title. 

TITLE  n— LOAN  GUARANTY  AND 

INSXmANCE 

Sec.  201.  In  order  to  provide  access  to 

private  money  sources  which  otberwioe  would 

not  be  available,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
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(a)  to  guarantee  not  to  exceed  90  per  oentum 
of  the  unpaid  principal  and  Interest  due  on 
any  loan  made  to  any  organization  of  In- 
dians having  a  form  or  organization  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary,  and  to  individual 
Indians  who  are  not  members  of  or  eligible 
for  membership  in  an  organization  which  Is 
making  loans  to  its  members;  and  (b)  In  lieu 
of  such  guaranty,  to  Insure  loans  under  an 
agreement  approved  by  the  Secretary  where- 
by the  lender  will  be  reimbursed  for  losses 
In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  15  per  centum 
of  the  aggregate  of  such  loans  made  by  it, 
but  not  to  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  loss 
on  any  one  loan. 

Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  shall  fix  such  pre- 
mium charges  for  the  Insurance  and  guaran- 
tee of  loans  as  are  In  his  Judgment  adequate 
to  cover  expenses  and  probable  loeees,  and 
deposit  receipts  from  such  charges  In  the 
Indian  Loan  Oxiaranty  and  Insurance  Fund 
esUbllshed  pursuant  to  section  217(a)  of 
this  title. 

Ssc.  203.  Loans  guaranteed  or  Insured  pur- 
suant to  this  title  shall  bear  interest  (ex- 
clusive of  premium  charges  for  insurance, 
and  service  charge.  If  any)  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  such  per  centum  per  annum  on  the 
principal  obligation  outstanding  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  reasonable  taking 
into  consideration  the  range  of  interest  rates 
prevailing  in  the  private  market  for  similar 
loans  and  the  risks  assumed  by  the  United 

Sec.  204.  The  application  for  a  loan  to  be 
guaranteed  hereunder  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  for  prior  approval.  Upon  ap- 
proval, the  Secretary  shall  issue  a  certificate 
as  evidence  of  the  guaranty.  Such  certificate 
shall  be  Issued  only  when.  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  Secretary,  there  Is  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  repayment.  No  loan  to  an  individual 
Indian  may  be  guaranteed  or  Insured  which 
would  cause  the  toUl  unpaid  principal  In- 
debtedness to  exceed  $100,000.  No  loan  to  an 
economic  enterprise  (as  defined  in  section 
3)  in  excess  of  $100,000,  or  such  lower 
amount  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be 
appropriate,  shall  be  insured  unless  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  loan  is  obtained  from  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Sec.  306.  Any  loan  guaranteed  hereunder. 
Including  the  security  given  therefor,  may 
be  sold  or  assigned  by  the  lender  to  any  fi- 
nancial Institution  subject  to  examination 
and  supervision  by  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  Stat*  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Sec.  206.  Loans  made  by  any  agency  or  In- 
strumentality of  the  Federal  Government,  or 
by  an  organization  of  Indians  from  funds 
borrowed  from  the  United  States,  and  loans 
the  Interest  on  which  Is  not  included  in  gross 
Income  for  the  purposes  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964,  as  amended, 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  guaranty  or  insur- 
ance hereunder. 

Sec.  207.  Any  loans  insured  hereunder  shall 
be  restricted  to  those  made  by  a  financial 
Institution  subject  to  examination  and 
supervision  by  an  agency  of  the  Unites! 
States,  a  State,  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  to  locuis  made  by  Indian  organizations 
from  their  own  funds  to  other  tribes  or  or» 
ganlzatlons  of  Indians. 

Ssc.  208.  Loans  guaranteed  hereunder  may 
be  made  by  any  lender  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary,  except  as  provided  in  section  20tJ. 
The  liability  under  the  guaranty  shall  de- 
crease or  increase  pnj  rata  with  any  decrease 
or  Increase  in  the  unpaid  portion  of  the  ob- 
ligation. 

Sec.  209.  Any  loan  made  by  any  national 
Dank  or  Federal  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion, or  by  any  bank,  trust  company,  build- 
ing and  loan  association,  or  Insurance  com- 
l^any  authorized  to  do  business  In  the  Dis- 
Ulct  of  Columbia,  at  least  20  per  centum  oi' 
which  is  guaranteed  hereunder,  may  be  mado 
without  regard  to  the  limitations  and  re- 
strictions of  any  other  Federal  statute  with 
respect  to  (a)  ratio  of  amount  of  loan  to  the 


value  of  the  property;  (b)  maturity  of  loans; 
(c)  requirement  of  mortgage  or  other  se- 
ciulty;  (d)  priority  of  lien;  or  (e)  percentage 
of  assets  which  may  be  invested  in  real  estate 
loans. 

Sac.  210.  The  maturity  of  any  loan  guar- 
anteed or  Insured  hereunder  shall  not  ex- 
ceed thirty  years. 

Ssc.  211.  In  the  event  of  default  of  a  loan 
guaranteed  hereunder,  the  holder  of  the 
guaranty  certificate  may  immediately  notify 
the  Secretary  In  writing  of  such  default  and 
the  Secretary  shall  thereupon  pay  to  such 
holder  the  pro  rata  portion  of  the  amount 
guaranteed  and  shall  be  subrogated  to  the 
rights  of  the  holder  of  the  guaranty  and 
receive  an  assignment  of  the  obligation  and 
security.  The  Secretary  may  cancel  the  un- 
coUectable portion  of  any  obligation,  to 
which  he  has  an  assignment  or  a  subrogated 
right  under  this  section:  Provided,  That  pro- 
ceedings pursuant  to  this  sentence  shall  be 
effective  only  after  following  the  procedure 
prescribed  by  the  Act  of  July  1,  1932  (47 
Stat.  6«4,  25  UJS.C.  386a).  Nothing  in  this 
section  sliall  be  construed  to  preclude  any 
forbearance  for  the  benefit  of  the  borrower 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to 
the  loan  and  approved  by  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  may  establish  the  date,  not  later 
than  the  date  of  judgment  and  decree  of 
foreclosure  or  sale,  upon  which  accrual  of 
interest  or  charges  shall  cease. 

Ssc.  212.  When  a  lender  stiff ers  a  loss  on 
a  loan  insured  hereunder,  including  accrued 
interest,  a  claim  therefor  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Secretary.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  loss  has  been  suffered,  he  shaU  reim- 
burse the  lender  therefor:  Provided,  That 
the  amount  payable  to  the  lender  for  a  loss 
on  any  one  loan  shall  not  exceed  90  per 
centum  of  such  loss:  Provided  further.  That 
no  reimbursement  may  be  made  for  losses  to 
excess  of  15  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  of 
Insured  loans  made  by  the  lender:  Provided 
further.  That  before  any  reimbursement  is 
made,  all  reasonable  collection  efforts  shall 
have  been  exhausted  by  the  lender,  and  the 
security  for  the  loan  shall  have  been  liqui- 
dated to  the  extent  feasible,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds applied  on  the  debt.  Upon  reimburse- 
ment, to  whole  or  In  part,  to  the  lender,  the 
note  or  judgment  evidencing  the  debt  shall 
be  assigned  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
lender  shall  have  no  further  claim  against 
the  borrower  or  the  United  States.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  then  take  such  further  collec- 
tion action  as  may  be  warranted,  or  may 
cancel  the  uncoUectable  portion  <rf  any  debt 
assigned  pursuant  hereto.  The  Secretary  may 
establish  a  date  upon  which  accrual  of  Inter- 
est or  charges  shall  cease. 

Ssc.  313.  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that 
any  lender  or  holder  of  a  guaranty  certificate 
falls  to  maintain  adequate  accounting  rec- 
ords, or  to  demonstrate  proper  ability  to 
service  adequately  loans  guaranteed  or  In- 
sured, or  to  exercise  proper  credit  Judgment, 
or  has  wiUfuUy  or  negllgenUy  engaged  in 
practices  otherwise  detrimental  to  the  in- 
terests of  a  borrower  or  of  the  United  States, 
he  may  refuse,  either  temporarily  or  per- 
manently, to  guarantee  or  insure  any  further 
loans  made  by  such  lender  or  holder,  and 
may  bar  such  lender  or  holder  from  acquiring 
additional  loans  guaranteed  or  Insured  here- 
under: Provided,  That  the  Secretary  shaU 
not  refuse  to  pay  a  valid  guaranty  or  insur- 
ance claim  on  loans  previously  made  in  good 
faith. 

Sec.  214.  Any  evidence  of  guaranty  or  In- 
surance issued  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  eligibility  of  the  loan 
for  guaranty  or  Insurance  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  and  the  amount  of  such 
guaranty  or  Insurance:  Provided,  That  noth- 
ing in  this  section  shall  preclude  the  Sec- 
retary from  establishing,  as  against  the  origi- 
nal lender,  defenses  based  on  fraud  or  ma- 
terial misrepresentation  or  bar  him  from 
eetabllshing,  by  regulations  In  force  at  the 


date  of  such  Issuance  or  disbursement, 
whichever  Is  the  earlier,  partial  defenses  to 
the  amount  payable  on  the  guaranty  or 
insurance. 

Sec.  215.  TlUe  to  any  land  purchased  by 
a  tribe  or  by  an  individual  Indian  with  loans 
guaranteed  or  Insured  pursuant  to  this  title 
may  be  taken  In  trust,  unless  the  land  Is 
located  outside  the  boundaries  of  a  reserva- 
tion or  a  tribal  conscildatlon  area  approved 
by  the  Secretary.  Title  to  any  land  purchased 
by  a  tribe  or  an  individual  Indian  which  Is 
outside  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation  or 
approved  consolidation  area  may  be  taken 
In  trust  If  the  purchaser  was  the  owner  of 
trust  or  restricted  interests  in  the  land  be- 
fore the  purctxase.  otherwise  title  shall  be 
taken  In  the  name  of  the  purchaser  with- 
out any  restriction  on  alienation,  control,  or 
use.  Title  to  any  personal  property  pur- 
chased with  loans  guaranteed  or  Insured 
hereunder  shall  be  taken  In  the  name  of 
the   purchaser. 

Sec.  216.  The  financial  transactions  of  the 
Secretary  Incident  to  or  arising  out  of  the 
guarantee  or  insurance  of  loans,  and  the  ac- 
quisition, management,  and  disposition  of 
property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  incident 
to  such  activities,  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive upon  all  officers  of  the  Government. 
With  respect  to  matters  arising  out  of  the 
guaranty  or  Insurance  program  authorized 
by  this  title,  and  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  any  other  laws,  the  Secretary  may — 

(a)  sue  and  be  sued  In  his  official  capacity 
in  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction: 

(b)  subject  to  the  specific  limitations  In 
this  title,  consent  to  the  modification,  with 
resjject  to  the  rate  of  interest,  time  of  pay- 
ment on  principal  or  Interest  or  any  portion 
thereof,  security,  or  any  other  provisions  of 
any  note,  contract,  mortgage,  or  other  In- 
strument securing  a  loan  which  has  been 
g^uaranteed  or  insured  hereunder; 

(c)  subject  to  the  specific  limitations  In 
this  title,  pay,  or  compromise,  any  claim  on, 
or  arising  because  of  any  loan  guaranty  or 
insurance: 

(d)  subject  to  the  specific  limitations  in 
this  title,  pay,  compromise,  waive,  or  release 
any  rights,  title,  claim,  Hen,  or  demand,  how- 
ever acquired,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
any  equity  or  right  of  redemption; 

(e)  purchase  at  any  sale,  public  or  private, 
upon  such  terms  and  for  such  prices  as  he 
determines  to  be  reasonable,  and  take  title 
to  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed;  and 
similarly  sell,  at  public  or  private  sale,  ex- 
change, assign,  convey,  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  such  property;  and 

(1)  complete,  administer,  operate,  obtain, 
stfid  pay  for  Insurance  on,  and  maintain, 
renovate,  repair,  modernize,  lease,  or  other- 
wise deal  with  any  property  acquired  or  held 
pursuant  to  the  guaranty  or  insurance  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  title. 

Sec.  217.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  an 
Indian  Loan  Guaranty  and  Insurance  Fund 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "fund")  which 
shall  be  avaUable  to  the  Secretary  as  a  re- 
volving fund  without  fiscal  year  limitation 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  use  the  fund  for  the 
purpose  of  fulfilling  the  obligations  with  re- 
spect to  loans  guaranteed  or  insured  under 
this  title,  but  the  aggregate  of  such  loans 
which  are  insured  or  guaranteed  by  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  linUted  to  $200,000,000. 

(c)  All  funds,  claims,  notes,  mortgages. 
contracts,  and  property  acquired  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  section,  and  all  collections 
and  proceeds  therefrom,  shall  constitute  as- 
sets of  the  fund;  and  aU  liabilities  and  obli- 
gations of  such  assets  shall  be  liabilities  and 
obligations  of  the  fund.  The  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  agreements  with  respect  to 
servicing  loans  held,  guaranteed,  or  insured 
by  him  under  this  title  and  purchasing  such 
guaranteed  or  insured  loans  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe. 

(d)  The  Secretary   may   also   utilize   the 
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fund  to  pay  taxes.  Insurance,  prior  lie  s.  ex- 
penses necessary  to  make  fiscal  adjust  nents 
m  connection  with  the  applicatioi  and 
transmittal  of  collections,  and  otb  r  ex 
penses  and  advances  to  protect  the  lecre' 
tary  for  loans  which  are  guaranteed  r  In' 
sured  under  this  tiUe  or  held  by  the  <ecte 
tary,  to  acquire  such  security  prope  ty  at 
foreclosure  sale  or  otherwise,  and  t  pay 
administrative  expenses. 
Sec.  218.  The  Secretary  shall  promjllgate 


rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
slons  of  this  title. 


rovi- 


JID 


TITLE  m— INTEREST  SUBSIDIES 
ADBONISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 
Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  is  autblrlzed 
under  such  niles  and  regulations  as  a  may 
prescribe  to  pay  as  an  interest  subsl  y  on 
loans  which  are  guaranteed  or  insured  inder 
the  provisions  of  title  n  of  this  Act  an  tunts 
which  are  necessary  to  reduce  the  rab  pay- 
able by  the  borrower  to  the  rate  deter^ned 
under  section  104  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  303.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ^ip^o- 
prlated  to  the  Secretary  (a)  to  carry  O'  t  the 
provisions  of  section  217  and  301  of  thl  Act. 
such  sums  to  remain  avalla'^le  unt  ex- 
pended, and  (b)  for  administrative  ex]  mses 
under  this  Act  not  to  exceed  $20,000,  90  in 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1975,  1976,  and  1977. 

TITLE  IV— INDIAN  BUSINESS  ORA  FTS 

Sec.  401.  There  is  established  withl  i  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  the  Indian  Just- 
ness Development  Program  whose  pur]  we  is 
to  stimulate  and  Increase  Indian  ent  epre 
neurship  and  employment  by  pro  Iding 
equity  capital  through  nonreimbu  table 
grants  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Ie  erior 
to  Indians  and  Indian  tribes  to  establis  i  and 
expand  profitmaklng  Indian -owned  eco- 
nomic enterprises  on  or  near  reserva  Ions 

Sec.  402.  (a)  No  grant  in  excess  of  $fi  ,000, 
or  such  lower  amount  as  the  Secretary  may 
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determine  to  be  appropriate,  may  be 
to  an  Indian  or  Indian  tribe. 

(b)  A  grant  may  be  made  only  to  an  Appli- 
cant who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Seci  tary, 
is  unable  to  obtain  adequate  flnancli  ;  for 
its  economic  enterprise  from  other  so  rces: 
ProtHded,  That  prior  to  making  any 
under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  : 
that,  where  practical,  the  applicant  ha 


ukle 


rant 
sure 
rea- 


sonably made  available  for  the  econom  ;  en- 


terprise funds  from  the  applicant's  own 
financial  resources. 

(c)  No  grant  may  be  made  to  an  apiAcant 
who  is  unable  to  obtain  at  least  60  pe:  cen- 
tum  of  the  necessary  funds  for  the  ecojomic 
enterprise  from  other  sources. 

Sec.  403.  There  are  authorized  to  A  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  $h  000,- 
000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1975,  197^  and 
1977  for  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

Sec.  404.  The  Secretary  of  the  Inteflor  is 
authorized  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  egu- 
latlons  as  znay  be  necessary  to  carry  ot  .  the 
ptirpoees  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  V 
Sec.  501.  Concurrent  with  the  wif'fc  or 
guaranteeing  of  any  loan  under  titles  I  a  d  IT 


and  with  the  making  of  a  grant  under  tl 
of  this  Act,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 


the  development  of  an  economic  enter  rise, 
the  Secretary  shall  Insure  that  the  1«  i  or 
grant  applicant  shall  be  provided  co  tpe 
tent  management  and  technical  aasisi  ince 
consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  enteivrlse 
being  funded. 

Sec.  502.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  the 
assistance  required  under  section  501  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  cooperate  witl  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  AC  ION 
and  other  Federal  agencies  in  the  use  o  ex- 
isting programs  of  this  character  in  lioae 
agencies.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  is  au  !ior- 
ized  to  enter  into  contracts  with  prival  or- 
ganizations for  proTtdlng  such  aerricet  and 
assistance. 

Sec.  503.  For  the  purpose  of  enterindlnto 
contracts  pursuADt  to  aection  602  o^thls 
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title,  the  Secretary  la  authorized  to  use  not 
to  exceed  5  per  centum  of  any  funds  appro- 
priated for  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 302  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 
Mr.  REOULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  on  Indian  reservations  is  the 
inadequate  availability  of  financial  re- 
sources to  permit  the  Indian  people  to 
develop  their  own  resources.  All  the 
traditional  economic  indicators  on  eco- 
nomic levels  place  Indians  and  the 
Indian  reservations  at  the  bottom.  On 
every  reservation  today,  there  is  almost 
a  total  lack  of  an  economic  corrjnunlty. 
Where  the  reservation  does  have  valu- 
able economic  resources,  these  resources 
either  go  undeveloped  or  are  developed 
by  outside  promoters  with  cwily  minimal 
return  to  the  tribe  and  its  membership. 
Income  generated  through  Federal, 
tribal,  and  other  kinds  of  activity  on  the 
reservation  does  not  stay  on  the  reserva- 
tion because  of  this  lack  of  an  economic 
community.  With  the  absence  of  Indian- 
owned  small  businesses  on  the  reserva- 
tion, this  income  immediately  flows  off 
the  reservation  into  the  off-reservation, 
non-Indian  communities. 

Yet,  the  credit  and  capital  resources 
necessary  for  Indian  development  of 
their  resources  and  Indian -owned  and 
operated  small  businesses  is  nowhere 
near  adequate.  Lacking  their  own  capi- 
tal, they  must  rely  on  the  private  money 
markets.  Yet,  these  sources  are  prac- 
tically closed  to  them.  Indian  tribes  and 
individuals  have  been  categorized  as  poor 
credit  risks  for  reasons  which  are  often 
beyond  their  control.  As  a  consequence, 
credit,  if  available  at  all,  is  only  avail- 
able at  interest  rates  so  high  as  to  be 
pnrtilbitlve. 

Early  attempts  to  remedy  the  lack  of 
available  credit  for  Indians  resulted  in 
the  Congress  authorizing  direct  Federal 
loan  programs  to  be  administered 
through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
The  first  of  these  was  authorized  by  the 
Indian  Reorganization  Act  of  1934.  Later, 
three  small  revolving  funds  were  author- 
ized. TTie  total  amount  authorized  under 
these  four  fimds  is  $28,800,000.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  this  amount  has  been 
almost  totally  appropriated  and  the  de- 
mand on  the  revolving  loan  funds  is  com- 
pletely inadequate  to  meet  the  needs. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  estimates 
that  the  current  credit  needs  of  Indian 
tribes  stands  at  $1.08  billion.  This  in- 
cludes both  tribal  and  individual  credit 
demands  and  covers  all  aspects  of  eco- 
nomic development.  If  Indian  people, 
both  as  tribal  governments  and  individ- 
uals, are  to  become  economically  self- 
sufficient,  the  Federal  Government  will. 
necessarily,  have  to  provide  this  kind  of 
assistance. 

H.R.  6371  is  administrative  legislation 
designed  to  fill  this  largely  unmet  need. 
The  subcommittee  has  stricken  every- 


thing in  HJl.  6371  and  substituted  in  lieu 
the  language  of  H.R.  9843  which  Is  Iden- 
tical to  S.  1341  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 
This  legislation  attempts  to  meet  the 
capital  and  credit  needs  of  Indians  by 
establishing  and  funding  three  separate 
programs.  Title  I  consolidates  the  four 
existing  revolving  loan  funds  adminis- 
tered by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  authorizes  $50  million  in  additional 
appropriations.  It  additionally  provides  a 
statutory  structure  for  the  program 
which  is  currently  implemented  on  ad- 
ministrative rules  and  regulations. 

Title  n  and  HI  creates  a  new  Indian 
Loan  Insurance  and  Guaranty  Fund, 
with  authorized  appropriations  of  $20 
milUon  for  the  next  3  fiscal  years.  This 
fund  will  permit  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  either  guarantee  or  insure 
Indian  loans  in  the  private  money  mar- 
ket. It  is  expected  that  such  a  program 
funded  at  a  $20  million  level  will  gen- 
erate approximately  $200  million  in  new 
credit  for  Indians  and  Indian  tribes.  The 
legislation  provides  that  the  interest 
rates  charged  both  on  the  title  I  loans 
and  on  the  titles  n  and  m  loans  will 
be  at  approximately  the  rates  charged  on 
U.S.  obligations  of  similar  maturity, 
either  through  initial  low  rates  or 
through  interest  subsidies. 

Title  rv  establishes  an  Indian  business 
development  program  funded  at  an  au- 
thorized level  of  $10  million  for  the  next 
3  fiscal  years.  The  purpose  of  the  pro- 
gram is  to  provide  "seed-money,"  non- 
reimbursable grants  to  Indians  and  In- 
dian tribes  to  become  established  in 
small  business  entrepreneurship.  The 
provisions  of  the  title  are  written  so  as 
to  insure  that  the  applicant  must  avail 
himself  of  all  other  sources — ^including 
his  own  financial  resources — before  be- 
coming eligible  for  a  grant,  but  does  not 
preclude  the  Secretary  from  making  a 
grant  to  avoid  a  total  debt  financing  for 
such  an  enterprise. 

Title  V  is  a  new  title  added  by  the 
subcommittee  requiring  the  Secretary  to 
offer  a  borrower  and/or  grantee  imder 
the  bill  management  and  technical  as- 
sistance in  his  economic  enterprise. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida,  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Washington.  This 
legislation  has  been  needed  for  some 
time.  I  am  glad  that  the  gentleman  has 
gotten  these  funds  together  so  that  the 
Indians  will  have  an  opportimity  to  move 
forward. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of  this 
bUl. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlemsm  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation and  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  for  the  fine  leadership 
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which  he  has  provided  our  committee 
In  working  out  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  my 
colleagues  today  in  support  of  the  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  6371 — a  bill  providing  for 
financing  and  economic  development  of 
Indians  and  Indian  organizations. 

As  everyone  knows,  I  represent  the 
area  where  the  eastern  band  of  the 
Cherokee  Indi£ms  live.  We  are  pitiud  of 
the  independent  spirit  of  these  citizens 
and  we  are  pleased  with  their  economic 
growth  over  the  years. 

This  bill  will  help  the  Indian  people  in 
all  imrts  of  the  Nation.  It  combines  into 
one  program  the  four  existing  Indian 
revolving  loan  fimds  administered  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  it  au- 
thorizes an  additional  $50  million  to  be 
available  for  direct  Federal  loans  to  In- 
dian organizations  and  individuals  at 
reasonable  interest  rates.  In  addition,  it 
authorizes  loans  to  be  insured  or  guar- 
anteed through  a  Federal  program  and  it 
establishes  an  Indian  business  develop- 
ment program  which  will  provide  grants 
to  Indians  and  Indian  tribes  to  encourage 
small  business  operations. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  6371  is  a 
bill  which  is  designed  to  help  the  Indian 
people  help  themselves.  It  is  a  compre- 
hensive effort  to  help  our  original  Amer- 
icans secure  the  financial  assistance 
which  they  need  in  order  to  develop  the 
economic  security  which  they  deseire. 

I  commend  my  colleague,  Mr.  Meeds, 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Affairs,  who  worked  so  diligently 
to  bring  this  legislation  before  the  House 
and  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  join  in  support  of  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  REGDLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
with  the  statements  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  chairman  of  the  Indian 
Affairs  Subcommittee,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  join  him  in  supporting  this  bill.  At 
this  point,  I  yield  myself  as  much  time 
as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  addresses  a 
problem  that  is  very  real  in  the  Indian 
community:  The  problem  of  obtaining 
sufficient  credit  to  begin  a  business  or  de- 
velop an  industry.  Trust  lands  and  re- 
stricted lands  cannot  be  offered  as  se- 
curity, and  a  lender's  normal  recourse 
to  garnishment  or  repossession  is  com- 
plicated where  tribal  status  is  concerned. 
Thus,  an  Indian's  access  to  normal  credit 
markets  is  severely  limited. 

In  providing  alternative  lending 
sources  through  this  bill,  we  are  not  in- 
tending to  provide  a  source  of  "soft" 
loans  of  Federal  fimds.  On  the  contrary, 
we  have  built  provisions  into  the  bill  that 
will  insure  a  high  degree  of  borrower's 
equity  with  whatever  assets  the  indi- 
vidual or  tribe  may  possess.  Before  the 
nonreimbursable  seed-money  grants 
in  title  IV  can  be  made  available,  the 
Secretary  must  be  certain  that  the  bor- 
rower has  exhausted  all  other  sources  of 
funds — including  his  own  resources  and 
including  loans  from  the  revolving,  guar- 
anteed, or  insured  loan  programs  in  this 
biU. 

I  do  not  see  this  loan  program  as  be- 
ing in  competition  with  any  private  lend- 
ing prograon.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
built  into  the  bill  a  mechanism  for  the 
profitable  participation  by  commercial 


lending  institutions  through  guaranteed 
and  insured  loans.  This  program  is  in- 
tended to  supplement  and  complement — 
not  to  supplant — existing  private  lend- 
ing programs. 

Nor  is  this  bill  intended  to  duplicate 
or  replace  any  other  government  lend- 
ing program.  The  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration has  well-defined  and  fairly 
narrow  purposes  for  which  its  programs 
are  intended.  It  cannot  lend  money,  for 
example,  to  a  student  for  a  college  edu- 
cation. The  purposes  of  this  bill  are  much 
broader  and  include  a  very  important 
provision  for  education  loans.  The  pro- 
grams in  this  bill  are  intended  to  extend 
Indian  business  loans  and  economic  de- 
velopment loans  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
Small  Business  Act. 

It  is  designed  as  a  self-help  type  of 
program  in  providing  access  to  financial 
support  for  any  Indian  or  tribe  so  de- 
siring. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  this  a  very 
worthwhile  piece  of  legislation  and  one 
that  has  been  long  overdue.  It  is  a  bill 
that  was  first  proposed  4  years  ago,  and 
I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  in  its 
unanimous  passage. 

Mr-  Speaker,  I  might  say  that  this  is 
my  first  bill  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  and  I  am  pleased  that  for  openers 
I  can  be  here  in  support  of  such  a  fine 
piece  of  legislation  that  will  do  much 
to  help  Indians  in  achieving  their  goals. 
Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  back  on 
March  29.  1973.  I  joined  with  Mr.  Camp 
and  the  late  Congressman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Say  lor,  in  introducing  H.R. 
6371,  legisIatiOTi  designed  "to  provide  for 
financing  and  economic  development  of 
Indians  and  Indian  organizations." 

H.R.  6371  is  one  of  the  seven  key  ad- 
ministration-backed Indian  affairs  bills 
introduced  into  Congress.  It  has  already 
passed  the  Senate — July  28,  1973 — and 
was  reported  from  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  on  March 
13,  1974. 

Known  as  the  "Indian  Financing  Act 
of  1974."  this  legislation  provides  three 
separate  programs:  First,  a  title  I  pro- 
gram which  consolidates  the  four  exist- 
ing Indian  revolving  loan  funds  admin- 
istered by  BIA  and  authorizes  $50  million 
in  additions^  appropriations;  second,  a 
title  n  and  m  program  creating  a  new 
Indian  Loan  Guaranty  and  Insurance 
Fund  with  $20  million  in  a  revolving  fund 
over  3  years;  and  third,  a  title  IV  pro- 
gram designed  to  provide  seed  money — 
$10  million  over  3  years — for  nonreim- 
bursable grants  to  Indians  and  Indian 
tribes  to  become  established  in  small 
business  entrepreneurship.  The  interest 
rate  on  these  "not  to  exceed  30  years" 
loans  would  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  based  on  the 
market  yield  of  municipal  bonds  with 
certain  stipulations. 

The  selected  Indian  reservation  pro- 
gram of  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration, providing  a  supporting  role 
for  the  Indians'  own  efforts  in  develop- 
ing their  resources,  has  brought  about 
some  gratifying  results.  We  have  seen  the 
Blackfeet  establish  a  logging  and  lumber 
industry  in  Montana,  the  White  Moim- 
tain  Apaches  of  Arizona  develop  a  unique 
tourism  complex,  the  Lummis  of  Wash- 


ington, in  a  fish  hatchery  and  oyster 
culture  endeavor,  to  name  some  of  them. 
We  even  find  a  pencil  factory  in  Mon- 
tana, with  the  controlling  stock  Indian- 
owned.  Other  enterprises  have  been  de- 
veloped through  private  and  tribal  fund- 
ing, and  many  of  these  more  directly 
reflect  the  native  American  culture  and 
heritage,  such  as  processing  of  wild  rice 
products,  jewelry,  basketry,  and  other 
crafts.  The  advantages  of  prosperous 
enterprises  in  Indian  communities  are 
quite  obvious. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  the  enactment  of 
this  bill  would  certainly  improve  the 
economic  outlook  for  Indians  in  their 
home  communities.  We  have  not  seen  de- 
sirable results  when  Indians,  nearly  des- 
titute, have  been  forced  to  leave  their 
homes  and  seek  hand-to-mouth  existence 
in  communities  where  much  is  ahen  to 
them. 

In  other  words,  the  act  would  give 
more  hope  for  growth  of  ideas  and  in- 
dustry from  the  roots  of  Indian  culture 
and  resource.  I  feel  it  is  a  goal  worth 
pursuing,  and  urge  favorable  action  by 
this  body  today. 

This  bill  is  not  only  a  beginning  step 
in  the  strengthening  of  our  native  Amer- 
ican's self-determination  in  their  eco- 
nomic future,  but  also  a  tribute  to  the 
man  who  held  the  Indian  a  dear  friend 
to  his  heart,  the  late  Congressman  from 
the  12th  District  of  Pennsylvania,  John 
P.  Saylor. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Meeds)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
6371,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  biU.  as 
amended,  was  passed.    ' 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  discharged 
from  further  ccmsideration  of  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  1341)  to  provide  far  financing 
the  economic  development  of  Indians 
and  Indian  organizations,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  titJe  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  1341 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Indian  Financing  Act  of 
1973". 

DECLAHATTON     OF     POUCT 

Sec.  2.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  Uie  policy 
of  Congress  to  provide  capital  on  a  reimburs- 
able basis  to  help  develop  and  utilize  In- 
dian resources,  both  physical  and  human,  to 
a  point  where  the  Indians  wlU  fully  exercise 
responsibility  for  the  utilization  and  man- 
agement of  their  own  resources;  where  they 
will  enjoy  a  standard  of  living  from  their 
own  productive  efforts  comparable  to  that 
enjoyed  by  non-Indians  In  neighboring  com- 
munities; and  where  they  will  have  the  op- 
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portuntty  to  be  Integrated  socially,  polfUcally, 
and  economically  Into  American  life. ' 
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Sec.  3.  For  the  pvupose  of  this 
term — 

(a)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre 
Interior. 

(b)  "Indian"  means  any  person 
member  of  any  Tnrtlan  tribe,  band 
group,  or  community  of  Indians  or  Ali 
lives  which  Is  recognized  by  the  Fede: 
eminent  as  eligible  for  services  from 
reau  of  Indian  AHalrs. 

(c)  "Indian  tribe"  means  any  trlb 
pueblo,  group,  or  community  of  In 
Alaska  Natives  which   Is  recognbsei 
Federal  Government  as  eligible  for 
from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 

(d)  "Reservation"  Includes  Indian  esenra- 
tlons,  public  domain  land  occupied  by  In- 
dians, former  Indian  reservations  1  Oltla- 
homa,  and  land  occupied  by  Alaslu  Native 
communities. 

(e)  "Ekjonomtc  enterprise"  means  ny  In- 
dian-owned as  defined  by  the  Secrets^  of  the 
Interior,  commercial,  Industrial,  or  t&siness 
activity  established  or  organized  for  tie  pur- 
pose of  prcrfit.  1 

(f )  "Other  organizations"  means  ailr  non- 
Indian  Individual,  firm,  corporation,  plrtner- 
Bhlp.  or  association.  | 

TITLE  I— INDIAN  REVOLVING  LOAI  FUND 
Sec.  101.  In  order  to  provide  credit  that  Is 
not  available  from  private  money  t  arkets, 
all  funds  that  are  now  or  hereafter  a  ;>art  of 
the  revolving  fund  authorized  by  '  le  Act 
of  June  18.  1934  (48  Stat.  D86),  the  Act  of 
June  26,  1936  (49  Stat.  1968),  and  be  Act 
of  AprU  19,  1950  (64  Stat.  44),  as  a  tended 
and  supplemented,  including  sums  i  tceived 
In  settlement  of  debts  of  livestock  pursu- 
ant to  the  Act  of  May  24.  1950  (64  Sti  .  190) , 
and  sums  collected  In  repayment  c  loans 
heretofore  or  hereafter  made,  and  as  iterest 
or  other  charges  on  loans,  shall  hi  eafter 
be  administered  as  a  single  revolvli  ;  loan 
fund  and  shall  be  available  for  loans  to  In- 
dians having  a  form  of  organization  bat  is 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  and  fo:  loans 
to  Individual  Indians  who  are  not  m  mbers 
of  or  eligible  for  membership  In  an  orf  inlza- 
tion  which  Is  making  loans  to  its  m<  mbers 
as  well  as  for  administrative  expend  ^s  In- 
curred In  connection  therewith. 

Sec.  102.  Loans  may  be  made  for  ai#  pur- 
pose which  will  promote  the  econon  c  de- 
velopment of  (a)  the  Individual  IndU  i  bor- 
rower, including  loans  for  educationi  pur- 
f>o6es.  and  (b)  the  Indian  organizati(  a  and 
its  members  Including  loans  by  suet  orga- 
nizations to  other  organizations  and  ivest- 
ments  In  other  organizations  regard  iss  of 
whether  they  are  organizations  of  Indl  ns. 

Sec,  103.  Loans  may  be  made  only  when. 
In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  t:  ere  Is 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  repayment,  ac  t  only 
to  applicants  who  in  the  opinion  <  f  the 
Secretary    are    unable    to    obtain    fln  nclng 


from  other  sources  on  reasonable  tenv  and 
conditions. 

Sec.  104.  Loans  shall  be  for  terms  tlat  do 
not  exceed  thirty  years  and  shall  bear  nter- 
est  at  (a)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Se<  etary 
of  the  Treasviry  taking  into  consld«  atlon 
the  market  yield  on  municipal  bonds  Pro- 
vided, That  In  no  event  shall  the  r  te  be 


greater  than  the  rate  determined 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  taking  int< 
sideratlon  the  current  average  yield  o: 
standing  marketable  obligations  o 
United  States  of  comparable  maturity 


(b)  such  additional  charge.  If  any,  \  >«ard 
covering  other  costs  of  the  program  s  the 
Secretary  may   determine   to  be  com  stent 

luca- 
to  be 


with    Its    ptu-poee:    Provided,    That 
tional  loans  may  provide  for  Interest 
deferred  while  the  borrower  ts  in  bc1]||o1  or 
in  the  military  service. 

Sec.  105.  The  Secretary  may  cancel,  Ajust. 
compromise,  or  reduce  the  amount  <■  any 


the 
con- 
out- 

the 
plus 


loan  or  any  portion  thereof  heretofore  or 
hereafter  made  from  the  revolving  loan  fund 
established  by  this  title  and  Its  predecessor 
constituent  funds  which  he  determines  to 
be  uncoUectable  In  whole  or  In  part,  or  which 
Is  collectable  only  at  an  unreasonable  cost, 
or  when  such  action  would.  In  his  Judgment, 
be  In  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 
He  may  also  adjust,  compromise,  subordi- 
nate, or  modify  the  terms  of  any  mortgage, 
lease,  assignment,  contract,  agreement,  or 
other  document  taken  to  secure  such  loans. 

Sec.  106.  Title  to  any  land  purchased  by  a 
tribe  or  by  an  individual  Indian  with  loans 
made  from  the  revolving  loan  fund  may  be 
taken  Intrust  unless  the  land  Is  located  out- 
side the  boundaries  of  a  reservation  or  a 
trlbual  consolidation  area  approved  by  the 
Secretary.  Title  to  any  land  purchased  by  a 
trlt>e  or  an  Individual  Indian  which  is  out- 
side the  boundaries  of  the  reservation  or  ap- 
proved consolidation  area  may  be  taken  in 
trust  If  the  purchaser  was  the  owner  of  trust 
or  restrict  Interests  in  the  land  before  the 
purchase,  otherwise  title  shall  be  taken  In 
the  name  of  the  purchasers  without  any  re- 
striction on  alienation,  control,  or  use.  Title 
to  any  personal  property  purchased  with  a 
loan  from  the  revolving  loan  fund  shall  be 
taken  In  the  name  of  the  purchaser. 

Sec.  107.  Any  organization  receiving  a  loan 
from  the  revolving  loan  fund  shall  be  re- 
quired to  assign  to  the  United  States  as  se- 
curity for  the  loan  all  securities  acquired  in 
connection  with  the  loans  made  to  its  mem- 
bers from  such  funds  unless  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  repayment  of  the  loan 
to  the  United  States  Is  otherwise  reasonably 
assured. 

Sec.  108.  The  Secretary  may  not  collect  any 
loan  from  the  revolving  loan  fund  which  be- 
comes delinquent  or  the  Interest  thereon 
from  per  capita  payments  or  other  distribu- 
tions of  trlbual  assets  derived  from  a  tribal 
judgment  which  are  due  the  delinquent  bor- 
rower. 

Sec.  109.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, to  provide  capital  and  to  restore  any 
Impairment  of  capital  for  the  revolving  loan 
fund  •60.000,000  exclusive  of  prior  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations. 

Sec.  110.  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
rules  and  regrulatlons  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title. 

TITLE  n— LOAN  GUARANTY  AND 

INSURANCE 

Sec.  301.  In  order  to  provide  access  to  pri- 
vate money  sources  which  otherwise  would 
not  be  available,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
(a)  to  guarantee  not  to  exceed  90  per  centime 
of  the  unpaid  principal  and  Interest  due  on 
any  loan  made  to  any  organization  of  Indians 
having  a  form  or  organization  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary,  and  to  Individual  Indians  who 
are  not  members  of  or  eligible  for  member- 
ship in  an  organization  which  Is  making 
loans  to  its  members;  and  (b)  in  lieu  of  such 
guaranty,  to  In.sure  loans  under  an  agree- 
ment approved  by  the  Secretary  whereby  the 
lender  will  be  reimbursed  for  losses  In  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  15  per  centum  of  the 
aggregate  of  such  loans  made  by  it,  but  not 
to  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  loss  on  any 
one  loan. 

Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  may,  to  the  extent 
he  deems  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
program,  fix  such  premium  charges  for  the 
insurance  and  guarantee  of  loans  as  are  in 
his  Judgment  adequate  to  cover  expenses  and 
probable  losses,  and  deposit  receipts  from 
such  charges  in  the  Indian  Loan  Guaranty 
and  Insurance  Fund  established  pursuant  to 
section  217(a)  on  this  title. 

Sec.  203.  Loans  guaranteed  or  insured  pur- 
suant to  this  title  shall  bear  Interest  (exclu- 
sive of  premium  charges  for  Insurance,  and 
service  charge,  if  any)  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
such  per  centum  per  annum  on  the  principal 
obUgatkm  outstanding  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  reasonable  taking  Into  consid- 
eration the  range  of  interest  rates  prevailing 


in  the  private  market  for  similar  loans  and 
the  rlslcs  assumed  by  the  United  States. 

Sec.  204.  The  application  for  a  loan  to  be 
guaranteed  hereunder  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  for  prior  approval.  UpK)n  ap- 
proval, the  Secretary  shall  issue  a  certificate 
as  evidence  of  the  guaranty.  Such  certificate 
shall  be  Issued  only  when,  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  Secretary,  there  is  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  repayment.  No  loan  to  an  Individual 
Indian  may  be  guaranteed  or  Insured  which 
would  cause  the  total  unpaid  principal  in- 
debtedness to  exceed  $100,000.  No  loan  to  an 
economic  enterprise  (as  defined  in  section  3) 
in  excess  of  $100,000,  or  such  lower  amount  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  appropri- 
ate, shall  be  insured  unless  prior  approval  of 
the  loan  is  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  205.  Any  loan  giiaranteed  hereimder, 
including  the  security  given  therefor,  may 
be  sold  or  assigned  by  the  lender  to  any  finan- 
cial Institution  subject  to  examination  and 
supervision  by  an  agency  of  the  United  States 
or  of  any  State  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Sec.  206.  Loans  made  by  any  agency  or  in- 
strumentality of  the  Federal  Government,  or 
by  an  organization  of  Indians  from  funds 
borrowed  from  the  United  States,  and  loans 
the  interest  on  which  Is  not  Included  in  gross 
income  for  the  purposes  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  amended, 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  guaranty  or  Insurance 
hereunder. 

Sec.  207.  Any  loans  Insured  hereunder  shall 
be  restricted  to  those  made  by  a  financial  in- 
stitution subject  to  examination  and  super- 
vision by  an  agency  of  the  United  States,  a 
State,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to 
loans  made  by  Indian  organizations  from 
their  own  funds  to  other  tribes  or  organiza- 
tions of  Indians. 

Sec.  208.  Loans  guaranteed  hereunder  may 
be  made  by  any  lender  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary,  except  as  provided  in  section  206. 
The  liability  under  the  guaranty  shall  de- 
crease or  Increase  pro  rata  with  any  de- 
crease or  increase  in  the  unpaid  portion  of 
the  obligation. 

Sec.  209.  Any  loan  made  by  any  national 
bank  or  Federal  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion, or  by  any  bank,  trust  company,  build- 
ing and  loan  association,  or  insurance  com- 
pany authorized  to  do  business  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  at  least  20  per  centum  of 
which  is  guaranteed  hereunder,  may  be  made 
without  regard  to  the  limitations  and  restric- 
tions of  any  other  Federal  statute  with  re- 
spect to  (a)  ratio  of  amoimt  of  loan  to  the 
value  of  the  property:  (b)  maturity  of  loans: 
(c)  requirement  of  mortgage  or  other  secur- 
ity; ^d)  priority  of  lien;  or  (e)  percentage  of 
assets  which  may  be  invested  in  real  estate 
loans. 

Sec.  210.  The  maturity  of  any  loan  guaran- 
teed or  insured  hereunder  shall  not  exceed 
thirty  years. 

Sec.  211.  In  the  event  of  a  default  of  a  loan 
guaranteed  hereunder,  the  holder  of  the 
guaranty  certificate  may  Immediately  notify 
the  Secretary  in  writing  of  such  default  and 
the  Secretary  shall  thereupon  pay  to  such 
holder  the  pro  rata  portion  of  the  amount 
guaranteed  and  shall  be  subrogated  to  the 
rights  of  the  holder  of  the  guaranty  and  re- 
ceive an  assignment  of  the  obligation  and  se- 
curity. The  Secretary  may  cancel  the  uncol- 
lectable  portion  of  any  obligation  to  which  he 
has  an  assignment  or  subrogated  right  under 
thU  section.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  preclude  any  forbearance  for  the 
benefit  of  the  borrower  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  parties  to  the  loan  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  may 
establtsb  the  date,  not  later  than  the  date 
of  Judgment  and  decree  of  foreclosure  or 
sale,  upon  which '  accrual  of  interest  or 
charges  shall  cease. 

Sec.  212.  When  a  lender  suffers  a  loss  on  a 
loan  Insured  hereunder.  Including  accrued 
interest,  a  claim  therefor  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Secretary.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that 
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the  loss  has  been  suffered,  he  shall  reim- 
burse the  lender  therefor :  Provided,  That  the 
amount  payable  to  the  lender  for  a  loss  on 
any  one  loan  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum 
of  such  loss:  Provided  further.  That  no  reim- 
bursement may  be  made  for  losses  in  excess 
of  15  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  of  insured 
loans  made  by  the  lender:  Provided  further. 
That  before  any  reimbursement  is  made,  all 
reasonable  collection  efforts  shall  have  been 
exhausted  by  the  lender  and  the  security  for 
the  loan  shall  have  been  liquidated  to  the 
extent  feasible,  and  the  proceeds  applied  on 
the  debt.  Upon  reimbursement,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  to  the  lender,  the  note  or  Judgment 
evidencing  the  debt  shall  be  assigned  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  lender  shall  have  no 
further  claim  against  the  borrower  or  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  shall  then  take 
such  further  collection  action  as  may  be  war- 
ranted, or  may  cancel  the  uncoUectable  por- 
tion of  any  debt  assigned  pursuant  hereto. 
The  Secretary  may  establish  a  date  upon 
which  accrual  of  Interest  or  charges  shall 
cease. 

Sec.  213.  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that 
any  lender  or  holder  of  a  guaranty  certifi- 
cate fails  to  maintain  adequate  accounting 
records,  or  to  demonstrate  proper  ability  to 
service  adequately  loans  guaranteed  or  in- 
sured, or  to  exercise  proper  credit  Judgment, 
or  has  willfully  or  negligently  engaged  in 
practices  otherwise  detrimental  to  the  in- 
terests of  a  borrower  or  of  the  United  States, 
be  may  refuse,  either  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently, to  guarantee  or  insure  any  further 
loans  made  by  such  lender  or  holder,  and 
may  bar  such  lender  or  holder  from  acquir- 
ing additional  loans  guaranteed  or  insured 
hereunder:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
shall  not  refuse  to  pay  a  valid  guaranty  or 
Insurance  claim  on  loans  previously  made  in 
good  faith. 

Sec.  214.  Any  evidence  of  guaranty  or  in- 
surance issued  by  the  Secretary  shall  be 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  eligibility  of  the 
loan  for  guaranty  or  insurance  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  amount  of 
such  guaranty  or  tnsiurance:  Provided,  That 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  preclude  the 
Secretary  from  establishing,  as  against  the 
original  lender,  defenses  based  on  fraud  or 
material  misrepresentation  or  bar  him  from 
establishing,  by  regtilatlons  in  force  at  the 
date  of  such  issuance  or  disbursement, 
which  ever  is  the  earlier,  partial  defenses  to 
the  amount  payable  on  the  guaranty  or  in- 
surance. 

Sec.  215.  Title  to  any  land  purchased  by  a 
tribe  or  by  an  individual  Indian  with  loans 
guaranteed  or  Insured  pursuant  to  this  title 
may  be  taken  In  trust,  unless  the  land  Is 
located  outside  the  boundaries  of  a  reser- 
vation or  a  tribal  consolidation  area  approved 
by  the  Secretary.  Title  to  any  land  pur- 
chased by  a  tribe  or  an  individual  Indian 
which  Is  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  reser- 
vation or  approved  consolidation  area  may  be 
taken  in  trust  if  the  purchaser  was  the  owner 
of  trust  or  restricted  Interests  in  the  land 
before  the  purchase,  otherwise  title  shall  be 
taken  in  the  name  of  the  purchaser  without 
any  restriction  on  alienation,  control,  or 
use.  Title  to  any  personal  property  pur- 
chased with  loans  guaranteed  or  insured 
hereunder  shall  be  taken  in  the  najne  of  the 
purchaser. 

Sec.  216.  The  financial  transactions  of  the 
Secretary  Incident  to  or  arising  out  of  the 
guarantee  or  insurance  of  loans,  and  the 
acquisition,  management,  and  disposition  of 
property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  incident 
to  such  activities,  shall  be  final  and  conclu- 
sive upon  all  ofllcers  of  the  Government.  With 
respect  to  matters  arising  out  of  the  guar- 
anty or  insurance  program  authorized  by  this 
title,  and  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  laws,  the  Secretary  may — 

(a)  sue  and  l>e  sued  In  his  official  capacity 
in  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction; 

(b)  subject  to  the  qieciflc  limitations  in 


this  title,  consent  to  the  modification,  with 
respect  to  the  rate  of  interest,  time  of  pay- 
ment on  principal  or  interest  or  any  portion 
thereof,  security,  or  any  other  provisions  of 
any  note,  contract,  mortgage,  or  other  In- 
strument securing  a  loan  which  has  been 
guaranteed  or  insured  hereunder; 

(c)  pay,  or  compromise,  any  claim  on,  or 
arising  because  of  any  loan  guaranty  or 
Insurance; 

(d)  pay,  compromise,  waive,  or  release 
any  right,  title,  claim,  lien,  or  demand,  how- 
ever acquired.  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
any  equity  or  right  of  redemption: 

(e)  purchase  at  any  sale,  public  or  pri- 
vate, upon  such  terms  and  for  such  prices 
as  he  determines  to  be  reasonable,  and  take 
title  to  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed; 
and  similarly  sell,  at  public  or  private  sale, 
exchange,  assign,  convey,  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  such  property;  and 

(f)  complete,  administer,  operate,  obtain, 
and  pay  for  insurance  on,  and  maintain, 
renovate,  repair,  modernize,  lease,  or  other- 
wise deal  with  any  property  acquired  or  held 
pursuant  to  the  guaranty  or  insurance  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  title. 

Sec.  217.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  an 
Indian  Loan  Guaranty  and  Insurance  Fund 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "fund")  which 
shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  as  a  re- 
volving fund  without  fiscal  year  limitation 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  fund  and  the  purposes  of  section  301  of 
this  Act  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  in  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1974,  1975,  and  1976. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  use  the  ftmd  for 
the  purpose  of  fulfilling  the  obligations  with 
respect  to  loans  guaranteed  or  insured  under 
this  title,  but  the  aggregate  of  such  loans 
which  are  Insured  or  guaranteed  by  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  limited  to  $200,000,000  as 
authorized  In  appropriation  Acts. 

(c)  All  funds,  claims,  notes,  mortgages, 
contracts,  and  property  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section,  and  all  collec- 
tions and  proceeds  therefrom,  shall  con- 
stitute assets  of  the  fund;  and  all  liabilities 
and  obligations  of  such  assets  shall  be  lia- 
bilities and  obligations  of  the  fund.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  agreements 
with  respect  to  servicing  loans  held,  guar- 
anteed, or  insured  by  him  under  this  title 
and  purchasing  such  guaranteed  or  Insured 
loans  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  be 
may  prescribe. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  also  utilize  the 
fund  to  pay  taxes,  Insurance,  prior  liens, 
expenses  necessary  to  make  fiscal  adjust- 
ments in  connection  with  the  application 
and  transmittal  of  collections,  and  other  ex- 
penses and  advances  to  protect  the  Secretary 
for  loans  which  are  guaranteed  or  Insured 
under  this  title  or  held  by  the  Secretary,  to 
acquire  such  security  property  at  foreclosure 
sale  or  otherwise,  and  to  pay  administrative 
expenses. 

Sec.  218.  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title. 

TITLE  in— INTEREST  SUBSIDIES  AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe to  pay  as  an  interest  subsidy  on  loans 
which  are  guaranted  or  Issued  under  the 
provisions  of  title  n  of  this  Act  amounts 
which  are  necessary  to  reduce  the  rate  pay- 
able by  the  borrower  to  the  rate  determined 
under  section  104  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  302.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  (a)  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  217  and  301  <A  this 
Act,  such  sums  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  and  (b)  for  administrative  ex- 
p>enses  under  this  Act  not  to  exceed  $10,000,- 
000  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974,  1975,  and 
1976. 


TITLE  IV— INDIAN  BUSINESS  GRANTS 

Sec.  401.  There  Is  established  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  the  Indian  Busi 
ness  Development  Program  whose  purpose  is 
to  stimulate  and  Increase  Indian  enterpre- 
neurship  and  employment  by  providing 
equity  capital  through  nonreimbursable 
grants  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  Indians  and  Indian  tribes  to  establish  and 
expand  profitmaklng  Indian-owned  economic 
enterprises  on  or  near  reservations. 

Sec.  402.  No  grant  in  excess  of  $50,000,  or 
such  lower  amount  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  to  be  apprc^riate,  may  be  made  to 
an  Indian  or  Indian  tribe,  band,  group, 
pueblo,  or  community  recognized  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  eligible  for  services  from 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affaii^.  A  grant  may 
be  made  only  to  an  applicant  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary,  is  unable  to  obtain 
adequate  financing  for  its  economic  enter- 
prise from  other  sources,  including  its  own 
financial  resources,  except  tbat  no  grant  may 
be  made  to  an  applicant  who  is  unable  to 
obtain  at  least  60  per  centum  of  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  economic  enterprise  from  other 
sources. 

Sec.  403.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  $10,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974.  1975.  and 
1976  for  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

Sec.  404.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

AMENDMENT    OFFEBED    BT    MB.    MEEDS 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oCfer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Meeds:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  in  S.  1341 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  6371,  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  6371)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  PARTITION  OP  SUR- 
FACE RIGHTS  AND  SUBSURFACE 
RIGHTS  IN  THE  1934  NAVAJO  RES- 
ERVATION BETWEEN  THE  HOPI 
AND  NAVAJO  TRIBES,  AND  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  ALLOTMENTS  TO 
CERTAIN  PATUTE  INDIANS 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
10337)  to  authorize  the  partition  of  the 
surface  rights  in  the  joint  use  area  of 
the  1882  Executive  Order  Hopi  Reserva- 
tion and  the  surface  and  subsurface 
rights  in  the  1934  Navajo  Reservation 
between  the  Hopi  and  Navajo  Tribes,  to 
provide  for  allotments  to  certain  Paiute 
Indians,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 
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Be  it  enactei  by  the  Senate  and  louse 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  Stt  es  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all  of 
the  surface  rights  In  and  to  that  pon  on  of 
the  Hopl  Indian  Reservation  created  y  the 
ExeetitJve  order  of  Decenit>er  18,  IE  3,  In 
which  the  United  States  District  Cox  rt  for 
the  District  of  Arizona  found  the  Ho;  1  and 
Navajo  Indian  Tribes  to  have  Join'  un- 
divided, and  equal  Interests  in  the  ca  e  en- 
titled "Healing  against  Jones"  (21(  Fed. 
Supp.  125  (19«2).  affirmed  373  U.S.  758), 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Jolnt-u8  area, 
shall  be  partitioned  in  kind  as  provAed  in 
this  Act.  I 

Sec.  2.  The  United  States  DlRtrictiCourt 
for  the  District  of  Arizona  In  the  aipple- 
mental  proceedings  in  Healing  agalnsf  Jones 
is  hereby  authorized  to  partition  In  k^d  the 
surface  of  the  Joint-use  area  betwafen  the 
Hopl  and  Navajo  Indian  Ttlbes  shtSe  and 
share  alike  using  the  following  criteria  In 
establishing  the  boundary  line  betwefn  said 
tribes:  | 

(a)  The  Navajo  portion  shall  be  conOguoiis 
to  that  portion  of  the  1934  Navajo  Indian 
Reservation  as  defined  in  section  9  if  this 
Act.  I 

(b)  The  Hop!  portion  shall  be  convguous 
to  the  exclusive  Hopi  Indian  Res^vation 
as  established  by  the  court  In  Sealing 
against  Jones,  hereinafter  referred  to 
Management  District  6.  and  shall  adj< 
portion  of  the  1934  Navajo  Indian 
tion  as  partitioned  to  the  Hopi  Tribe 
tion  7  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  partition  shall  be  estab 
as   to   include  the   high   Navajo   pop 
density   within   the   portion    partitioned    to 
the   Narajo  Tribe    to   avoid    undue  |soclal, 
economic,   and   cultural   disruption 
as  reasonably  pwkcticable. 

<d)  The  lands  partitioned  to  the  H^ 
Navajo  Tribes  shall  be  equal  in  aver 
Bofar  as  reasonably  practicable. 

(e)  The  lands  partitlcned  to  the  H< 
Navajo  Tribes  shall  be  equal  In  qualj  .y  and 
carrying  capacity  Insofar  as  real  >nably 
practicable.  1 

(f)  The  boundary  line  between  tta  Hopl 
and  Navajo  Tribes  as  delineated  pursi  »nt  to 
this  Act  shall  follow  terrain  so  as  t<  avoid 
or  facilitate  fencing  insofar  as  rea  >nably 
practicable. 

(g)  In  any  division  of  the  surface  rights 
to  the  1882  joint-use  area,  reasonab  ;  pro- 
vision shall  be  made  for  the  use  ani  right 
of  access  to  identified  religious  shrl  les  of 
either  party  on  the  portion  allocated  to  the 
party. 

Sec.  3.  The  partition  proceedings  £s  au- 
thorized in  section  2  hereof  shall  be  aslgned 
for  hearing  at  the  earliest  possible  datl.  shall 
take  precedence  over  all  other  matter* pend- 
ing on  the  docket  of  the  district  clurt  at 
that  time  and  shall  be  expedited  1^  every 
way  by  such  court. 
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Sec.  4.  The  lands  partitioned  to  the 


Tribe  pursuant  to  section  2  hereof  si  all  be 
held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  excl  isively 
for  the  Navajo  Tribe  and  as  a  part  )f  the 
Navajo  Indian  Reservation. 

Sec.  5.  The  lands  partitioned  to  th  Hopl 
Tribe  pursuant  to  section  2  hereof  si  all  be 
held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  excl  vlvely 
for  the  Hopi  Tribe  and  as  a  part  of  th  Hopi 
Indian  Reservation. 

Sue.  6.  Partition  of  the  surface  of  thi  lands 
of  the  Joint-use  area  shall  not  affect  th  joint 
ownership  status  of  the  coal,  oil,  gi  ,  and 
all  other  minerals  within  or  underlyli  i  said 
lands.  Ail  such  coal,  oil,  gas,  and  all  other 
minerals  within  or  underlying  said  lands 
shall  be  managed  jointly  by  the  Ho|  1  and 
Navajo  Tribes,  subject  to  supervisio  and 
approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte  or  as 
otherwise  required  by  law,  and  the  pi  ceeds 
therefrom  shall  be  divided  t>etween  tt  said 
tribes,  share  and  share  alike. 


avajo 


Sac.  7.  Bereafter  the  United  States  shall 
hold  In  trust  exclusively  for  the  Hopi  Indian 
Tribe  and  as  a  part  of  the  Hopi  Indian 
Reservation  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  In 
and  to  the  following  described  land  which  Is 
a  portion  of  the  land  described  In  the  Act  of 
June  14,  1934  (48  SUt.  960) : 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  west  boundary  of 
Executive  Order  Reservation  of  1882  where 
said  boundary  is  intersected  by  right-of-way 
of  United  States  Route  160; 

thence  south  southwest  along  the  center- 
line  of  said  Route  160,  a  distance  of  approxi- 
mately 8  miles  to  a  point  where  said  center- 
line  Intersects  the  township  line  between 
townships  32  and  33  north,  range  12  east; 

thence  west,  a  distance  of  approximately 
9  miles,  to  the  north  quarter  corner  of  sec- 
tion 4.  township  32  north,  range  11  east; 

thence  south,  a  distance  of  approximately 
4%  miles  following  the  centerllnes  of  sec- 
tions 4,  9,  16,  21.  and  28  to  a  point  where  said 
boundary  Intersects  the  right-of-way  of 
United  States  Route  160; 

thence  southwesterly,  following  the  center- 
line  of  United  States  Route  160,  a  distance 
of  approximately  11  miles,  to  a  point  where 
said  oenterllne  intersects  the  right-of-way 
of  United  States  Route  89; 

thenoe  southwesterly,  following  the  center- 
line  of  State  Route  89,  a  distance  of  approx- 
imately 11  miles,  to  the  south  boundary  of 
section  2,  township  29  north,  range  9  east 
(unsurveyed); 

thence  east  following  the  south  boundaries 
of  sections  2  and  1,  township  29  north,  range 
9  east,  sections  6,  5,  4,  and  so  forth,  township 
29  north,  range  10  east,  and  continuing  along 
the  same  bearing  to  the  northwest  comer  of 
section  12,  township  29  north,  range  11  east 
(unsurveyed); 

thence  south,  a  distance  of  1  mile  to  the 
southwest  corner  of  section  12.  township  29 
north,  range  11  east  (unstirveyed) ; 

thence  east,  a  distance  of  I  mile  to  the 
northwest  corner  of  section  18,  township  29 
north,  range  12  east  (unsurveyed) ; 

thence  south,  a  distance  of  1  mile,  to  the 
southwest  corner  of  section  18,  township  29 
north,  range  12  east  (unsurveyed) ; 

thence  east,  a  distance  of  approximately  9 
miles,  following  the  section  lines,  unsur- 
veyed, on  the  south  boundaries  of  sectlona 
18,  17.  16,  and  so  forth  In  township  29  north, 
range  12  east  and  continuing  to  a  point 
where  said  section  lines  intersect  the  west 
boundary  of  Executive  Order  Reservation  of 
1882; 

thence  due  north,  along  the  west  boundary 
of  the  Executive  Order  Reservation  of  1882, 
a  distance  of  approximately  27 '/i  miles  to  the 
point  of  beginning. 

Sue.  8.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  allot  in  severalty  to  In- 
dividual Paiute  Indians,  not  now  members 
of  the  Navajo  Indian  Tribe,  who  are  located 
within  the  area  described  In  the  said  Act  of 
June  14,  1934,  and  who  were  located  within 
said  area  or  are  direct  descendanu  of  Paiute 
Indians  who  were  located  within  said  area  on 
June  14,  1934.  land  in  quantities  as  ^>eclfled 
in  the  Act  of  February  8,  1887  (24  Stat.  388) , 
as  amended,  and  patents  shall  be  Issued  to 
them  for  such  lands  in  the  manner  and  with 
the  restrictions  as  provided  in  sections  1,  5, 
and  6  of  that  Act,  as  amended. 

Sec.  9.  Hereafter  the  United  States  shall 
hold  In  trust  exclusively  for  the  Navajo  In- 
dian Tribe  and  as  a  part  of  the  Navajo  Indian 
Reservation  the  lands  described  in  the  said 
Act  of  June  14,  1934,  except  the  lands  parti- 
tioned to  the  Hopi  Tribe  pursuant  to  section 
2  hereof  and  the  lands  as  described  in  section 
7  hereof  and  the  lands  in  the  exclusive  Hopl 
Indian  Reservation  commonly  known  as  Land 
Management  District  6,  and  further  except- 
ing those  lands  allotted  pursuant  to  section  8 
hereof. 

Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  remove  all  Navajo 
Indians  and  their  personal  property.  Includ- 


ing livestock,  from  the  lands  partitioned  to 
the  Hopl  TYibe  pursuant  to  section  2  hereof 
and  as  described  In  section  7  of  this  Act.  Such 
removal  shall  take  place  over  a  period  of  five 
years  from  the  date  of  final  partition  by  the 
co»irt  referred  to  In  section  2  with  approxi- 
mately 20  per  centum  of  the  Navajo  occu- 
pants to  be  removed  each  year.  No  further 
settlement  of  Navajo  Indians  on  the  lands 
partitioned  to  the  Hopl  Tribe  pursuant  to 
section  2  hereof  and  as  described  in  section  7 
of  thU  Act  or  Land  Management  District  6, 
shall  be  permitted  unless  advance  written 
approval  of  the  Hopi  Tribe  is  obtained.  No 
Navajo  Indian  shall  hereafter  be  allowed  to 
Increase  the  number  of  livestock  he  grazes 
on  the  areas  so  partitioned  to  the  Hopi  Tribe 
pursuant  to  section  2  hereof  and  as  described 
m  section  7  of  this  Act,  nor  shall  he  retain 
any  grazing  rights  in  those  areas  subsequent 
to  his  removal  therefrom. 

Sec.  1 1 .  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  remove  all  Hopi  In- 
dians and  their  personal  property,  including 
livestock,  from  the  lands  so  partitioned  to 
the  Navajo  Tribe  pursuant  to  section  2 
hereof  and  as  described  In  section  9  of  this 
Act.  Such  removal  shall  take  place  over  a 
period  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  final 
partition  by  the  court  referred  to  in  section  2 
with  approximately  60  per  centum  of  the 
Hopl  occupants  to  be  removed  each  year.  No 
further  settlement  of  Hopi  Indians  on  the 
lands  so  partitioned  to  the  Navajo  Tribe  pur- 
suant to  section  2  hereof  and  as  described  in 
section  9  of  this  Act  shall  be  permitted  unless 
advance  written  approval  of  the  Navajo  Tribe 
is  obtained.  No  Hopi  Indian  shall  hereafter 
be  allowed  to  Increase  the  number  of  live- 
stock he  grazes  on  the  areas  so  partitioned 
to  the  Navajo  Tribe  pursuant  to  section  2 
hereof  and  as  described  in  section  9  of  this 
Act,  nor  shall  he  retain  any  grazing  rights 
In  those  areas  subsequent  to  hla  removal 
therefrom. 

Sec.  12.  (a)  The  United  SUtes  shall  pur- 
chase from  the  head  of  each  Navajo  and  Hopi 
household  who  is  required  to  relocate  under 
the  terms  of  this  Act  the  habitation  and 
other  Improvements  owned  by  him  on  the 
area  from  which  he  Is  required  to  move.  The 
purchase  price  shall  be  the  fair  market  value 
of  such  habitation  and  improvements. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  payments  made  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall: 

(1)  reimburse  each  head  of  a  household 
whose  family  is  moved  pursuant  to  this  Act 
for  his  actual  reasonable  moving  expenses  as 
If  he  were  a  displaced  person  under  section 
202  of  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance 
and  Real  Property  AcquUitlon  PoUcles  Act 
of   1970   (84   SUt.   1894): 

(2)  pay  to  each  head  of  a  household  whose 
family  is  moved  pursuant  to  this  Act  an 
amount  which,  when  added  to  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  the  habitation  and  Improve- 
ments purchased  under  subsection  (a), 
equals  the  reasonable  cost  of  a  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary  replacement  dwelling  adequate 
to  accommodate  such  displaced  household: 
Provided.  That  the  additional  payment  au- 
thorized by  this  paragraph  (2)  shall  not  ex- 
ceed tlS.OOO  for  a  household  of  three  or  less 
and  not  more  than  $20,000  for  a  household 
of  four  or  more:  Provided  further,  That  the 
additional  payment  authorized  by  this  sub- 
section shall  be  made  only  to  a  displaced 
person  who  purchases  and  occupies  such  re- 
placement dwelling  not  later  than  the  end 
of  the  one-year  period  beginning  on  the  date 
on  which  he  receives  from  the  Secretary  final 
payment  for  the  habitation  and  Improve- 
ments purchased  under  subsection  (a) ,  or  on 
the  date  on  which  he  moves  from  such  habi- 
tation whichever  is  the  later  date.  Nothing 
In  this  subsection  shall  require  a  displaced 
person  to  occupy  a  dwelling  with  a  higher 
degree  of  safety  and  sanitation  than  he  de- 
sires. 

(c)  In  Implementing  subsections  (b)(1) 
and  (b)(3)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall    establish    standards    corLslstent    with 
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those  established  in  the  Implementation  of 
the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970. 

(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  dispose 
of  dwellings  and  other  Improvements  ac- 
nulred  pursuant  to  this  Act  In  such  manner 
as  he  sees  fit.  Including  resale  of  such  im- 
provements to  members  of  the  tribe  exercis- 
ing jurlsdicUon  over  the  area  at  prices  no 
higher  than  their  acquisition  costs. 

Sec.  13-  Tbe  Navajo  Tribe  shall  pay  to  the 
Hopl  Tribe  the  fair  rental  value  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
all  Navajo  Indian  use  of  the  lands  referred 
to  In  section  6  and  described  In  section  7 
of  this  Act  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the 
oartltion  thereof. 

Ssc.  14-  The  Hopi  Tribe  shall  pay  to  the 
Navajo  Tribe  the  fair  rental  value  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
all  Hopl  Indian  use  of  the  lands  referred  to 
in  section  4  and  described  In  section  9  of  this 
Act  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  partition 

thereof.  ^    ,.  „    , 

Sec.  15.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  af- 
fect the  title,  possession,  and  enjoyment  of 
lands  heretofore  allotted  to  Individual  Hopl 
and  Navajo  Indians  for  which  patents  have 
been  Issued.  Hopl  Indians  living  on  the  Nav- 
ajo Reservation  shall  be  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Navajo  Tribe  and  Navajo  In- 
dians living  on  the  Hopl  Reservation  shall  l)e 
subject  to  the  JurlsdicUon  of  the  Hopl  In- 
dian Tribe. 

Sec  16.  The  Navajo  Indian  Tribe  and  the 
Hopi  Indian  Tribe,  acting  through  the  chair- 
man of  their  respective  tribal  councUs,  for 
and  on  behalf  of  said  tribes,  including  all 
villages,  clans,  and  individual  members 
thereof,  are  hereby  authorized  to  commence 
or  defend  In  the  United  States  District  Court 
lor  the  District  of  Arizona  an  action  or  ac- 
tions against  each  other  for  the  following 
purposes: 

(a)  For  an  accounting  of  all  sums  collected 
by  said  Navajo  Indian  Tribe  since  the  17th 
day  of  September  1957  as  trader  license  fees 
or  commissions,  lease  proceeds  or  other  simi- 
lar charges  for  the  doing  of  business  or  the 
use  of  lands  within  the  Executive  Order  Re- 
serrotlon  of  December  16,  1882,  and  Judg- 
ment for  one-haU  of  all  sums  so  coUected, 
and  not  paid  to  the  Hopl  Tribe,  together 
with  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum  per 
annum  compounded  annually. 

(b)  For  the  determination  and  recovery 
at  the  fair  value  of  the  grazing  and  agricul- 
tural use  by  said  Navajo  Tribe  and  its  In- 
divid- al  me  abers  since  the  28th  day  of  Sep- 
tember 1962  of  the  undivided  one-hall  In- 
terest of  the  Hopi  Tri'ie  In  the  lands  on  said 
day  decreed  to  said  Hopl  and  Navajo  Tribes 
equally  and  undivided  as  a  joint-use  area, 
together  with  Interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
centum  per  annum  compounded  annually, 
nothwlthstandlng  the  fact  that  said  tribes 
are  tenants  In  common  of  said  lands. 

(c)  F-.r  the  adjudication  cH  any  claims 
that  either  said  Hopl  or  Navajo  Tribe  may 
have  against  the  other  for  damages  to  the 
lands  to  which  title  was  quieted  as  afore- 
said by  the  United  States  District  Court  lor 
the  District  of  ."j-lzona  In  said  tribes,  share 
and  share  alike,  subject  to  the  trust  title  of 
the  United  States,  without  interest,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  said  tribes  are 
tenants  In  common  of  said  lands.  Said  claims 
shaU,  however,  be  limited  to  occurrences 
since  the  establishment  of  grazing  districts 
on  said  lands  in  the  year  1936,  pursuant  to 
section  6  of  the  Act  of  June  18,  1934  (48 
Stat  984) . 

Neither  laches  nor  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions shall  constitute  a  defense  to  any  action 
authorized  by  this  Act  for  existing  claims  If 
oommenced  within  two  years  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  17.  The  Navajo  Tribe  or  the  Hopl  Tribe 
may  institute  such  further  original  ancillary, 
or  supplementary  actions  against  the  other 
tribe  as  may  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  In- 


sure the  quiet  and  peaceful  enjoyment  of 
the  reservation  lands  of  cald  Hopl  and  Navajo 
Indians  by  said  tribes  and  the  members 
thereof,  and  to  fully  accomplish  all  objects 
and  purposes  of  this  Act.  Such  actions  may 
be  commenced  In  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Arizona  by  either 
of  said  tribes  against  the  other,  acting 
through  the  chairman  of  the  respective 
tribal  councUs.  for  and  on  behalf  of  said 
tribes,  including  all  villages,  clans,  and  In- 
dividual members  thereof. 

Se'.  18.  The  United  States  shall  not  be 
an  '  dispensable  party  to  any  action  or  ac- 
tions commenced  pursuant  to  this  Act.  Any 
judgment  or  Judgments  by  the  court  shall 
not  be  regarded  as  a  claim  or  claims  against 
th?  United  States. 

Sec.  19.  AU  applicable  provisional  and  final 
remedies  and  special  proceedings  provided 
for  by  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure 
and  all  other  remedies  and  processes  avail- 
able for  the  enforcement  and  collection  of 
Judgments  in  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  may  be  used  In  the  enforce- 
ment and  collection  of  Judgments  obtained 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  20.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  survey  and 
monument  the  boundaries  of  the  Hopi  In- 
dian Reservation  as  defined  in  sections  5  and 
7  of  this  Act.  „,,.,. 

Sec.  21.  The  members  of  the  Hopl  Indian 
Tribe  shaU  have  perpetual  use  of  CUff 
Spring  as  shown  on  USGS  IVi  nilnute  Quad 
named  Toh  Ne  Zhonnle  Spring,  Arizona, 
Navajo  County,  dated  1968;  and  located 
1,250  feet  west  and  200  feet  south  of  the 
IntersecUon  of  38  degrees,  17  minutes,  80 
seconds  north  latitude  and  110  degrees,  9 
minutes  west  longitude,  as  a  shrine  for  re- 
ligious ceremonial  purposes,  together  with 
the  right  to  gather  branches  of  fir  trees 
growing  within  a  2 -mile  radius  of  said  spring 
for  use  m  such  religious  ceremonies,  and 
the  further  right  of  Ingress,  egress,  and  re- 
gress between  the  Hopl  Reservation  and  said 
spring.  The  Hopl  Tribe  is  hereby  authorized 
to  fence  said  spring  upon  the  boundary  lines 
-as  follows: 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  36  degrees,  17 
minutes,  30  seconds  north  latitude  600  feet 
west  of  Ito  intersection  with  110  degrees,  9 
minutes  west  longitude,  the  point  of  begin- 
ning; 

thence,  north  46  degrees  west,  600  feet 
to  a  point  on  the  rim  top  at  elevation  6,900 
teet; 

thence  southwesterly  1,200  feet  (in  » 
straight  line)  foUowlng  the  6,900  feet  con- 
tour; 

thence  south  46  degrees  east,  600  feet: 
thence  north  38  degrees  east.  1,300  feet 
to  the  point  of  beginning,  23.8  acres  more 
or  less:  Provided,  That  if  and  when  said 
spring  is  fenced  the  Hopl  Tribe  shall  pipe 
the  water  therefrom,  to  the  edge  of  the 
boundary  as  hereinabove  described  for  the 
use  of  residents  of  the  area.  The  natural 
stand  of  fir  trees  within  said  2-mlle  radius 
shall  be  conserved  for  such  religious  pur- 
poses. 

Sec.  22.  Notwithstanding  anything  con- 
tained in  this  Act  to  the  contrary,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  make  reasonable 
provision  for  the  use  and  right  of  access  to 
identified  religious  shrines  of  the  Navajo  and 
Hopl  Indians  for  the  members  of  each  tribe 
on  the  reservation  of  the  other  tribe. 

Sec.  23.  If  any  provlson  of  this  Act,  or  the 
application  of  any  provision  to  any  person, 
entity  or  circumstance.  Is  held  Invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  Act  shaU  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

Skc.  24.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  section  12  of  this  Act, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $28,800,000. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  section  20  of  this  Act,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to 
exceed  $300,000. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 
Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MEETS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  this  leg- 
islation today  encompasses  a  legislative 
settlement  of  perhaps  the  largest  and 
the  most  vexing  title  quiet  action  in  the 
western  United  States,  perhaps  of  all 
time.  It  consists  of  a  dispute  between 
the  Hopi  Indians  and  the  Navajo  Indi- 
ans, and  it  presents  us  with  a  conflict  in 
lifestyles. 

The  Hopis  were  located  in  the  area 
which  we  see  here  on  this  map  in  white, 
in  the  middle  of  this  map.  since  probably 
before  the  year  1300.  At  least  we  have 
records  dating  back  to  that  era. 

They  lived  in  villages  at  the  tops  of 
mesas.  They  tended  fields  at  the  bottoms 
of  the  mesa  and  kept  some  small  flocks. 
However,  generally  the  Hopis  were  and 
are  today  village  people.  They  Uved  in  a 
village-based  economy.  They  did  not  use 
very  much  of  the  land  surrounding  the 
area,  and  there  are  probably  6,000  Hopis 
in  the  various  Hopi  villages  today  in 
the  disputed  area. 

The  Navajo  Indians,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  a  seminomadic,  herd-grazing 
group  which  largely  stayed  in  family 
groups  or  small  community  groups. 

They  roved  extensively  tending  their 
sheep  and  their  horses  and  would  move 
from  time  to  time.  They  are  the  largest, 
tribe  of  Indians  in  the  entire  United 
States,  about  130,000  strong.  Because  of 
their  population  and  nomadic  habits, 
they  occupied  vast  areas  in  the  South- 
west at  approximately  the  same  time  as 
the  Hopis  did.  They  occupied  areas  com- 
pletely surrounding  the  Hopi  and  the 
reservation  today  still  does  surround  the 
Hopi  in  the  middle  of  this  map. 

Also,  because  of  their  nomadic  habits, 
they  encroached  on  and  moved  into  the 
middle  of  this  area. 

In  1882,  this  area  outlined  in  orange 
was  set  aside  by  Executive  order  for  the 
Hopi  Indians  and  "such  other  Indians 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  see 
fit  to  settle  thereon."  They  set  aside 
some  2,472,095  acres  for  that  purpose. 
At  that  time  there  were  approximately 
300  Navajos  residing  within  this  area 
which  was  set  aside.  However,  again  be- 
cause of  the  nomadic  habits  of  the  Nav- 
ajo and  their  size  and  because  the  Hopis 
were  not  utilizing  much  land  other  than 
that  immediately  around  their  village, 
the  Navajos  continued  to  encroach  on 
this  land  even  within  the  1882  set-aside 
area. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  was 
charged  with  the  responsibUity,  should 
have  acted  at  that  time  to  keep  the  Nav- 
ajo from  moving  in,  but  did  not.  Friction 
between  the  two  tribes  increased  until 
1958  when,  at  the  urging  of  the  Hopis, 
the  Congress  passed  legislation  author- 
ing a  three-judge  district  court  to  ad- 
judicate the  conflicting  claims  existing 
between  the  Navajos  and  the  Hopis.  The 
result  of  that  act  brought  us  the  case 
of  Healing   against  Jones  which  was 
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handed  down  in  l&e2  and  which  gener- 
ally held  five  major  things: 

One  wa£  that  neither  tribe  luwl  a 
vested  right  in  the  Executive  ord  r  land 
until  the  passage  of  the  1958  act  I  ecauae 
it  was  an  unconflrmed  executive  r  serva 
tion  and  it  did  not  vest  rights  t  that 
ttme.  When  the  Congress  pasa  id  the 
Jurisdictional  Act  in  1958  it  did  confer 
vested  title  in  these  two  tribes,  lecond, 
by  the  1943  action  of  the  adminii  tration 
establishing  this  area  outlined  ii  white 
called  Qnusing  District  6,  the  ^dmin- 
ifitration  conferred  exclusive  use  n  that 
land  in  the  Hopis.  Trust  title  i  \  land 
would  be  in  the  Federal  Govemn;  snt  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Hopi  Indians. 

Third,  because  of  other  execui  ve  ac- 
tions and  inactions,  the  Secre  iry  of 
the  Interior  had  impliedly  sett  id  the 
Navajos  throughout  this  area  w  th  the 
exception  of  district  6.  Fourth,  th4  courts 
then  decided  that  the  two  tribes  had  a 
Joint,  undivided,  and  equal  inte  est  in 
the  entire  1882  area  with  the  ex  eption 
of  district  6. 

FinaUy  the  court  held  that  tbi  Juris- 
dicti(»al  act  of  1958  did  not  con  er  ju- 
risdiction on  the  court  to  partitioi  these 
lands,  and  thus  each  tribe  had  )  joint, 
\individed,  and  equal  interest  in  every- 
thing outside  of  the  white  and  ii  dde  of 
the  orange  on  the  map.  ITiis  is  th€  course 
which  brought  us  to  the  problei  . 

When  the  court  said  it  did  n<  ;  have 
jurisdiction  to  partition,  thereaf  er  ac- 
tion was  sought  in  the  Congress,  md  in 
1971  the  House  passed  the  Steig  r  bUl. 
The  Bteiger  bill  would  have  given 
trust  title,  to  district  6  and  to  05,000 
acres  within  the  1882  land  which  s  here 
outlined  Ln  blue  to  the  Hopis.  It  would 
have  given  trust  title  to  the  Na'  ijo  to 
917.000  acres,  of  the  disputed  181  I  land 
here  outlined  in  orange.  Additi  >naUy, 
that  bill  would  have  given  the  Hopis 
trust  title  to  some  243,000  acre  over 
here,  outlined  in  green,  which  is  uown 
as  the  Moencopi  area.  I  will  cove  '  that 
right  now. 

This  Moencopi  area  is  part  of  a  i  area 
described  in  a  1934  act  of  Cc  kgress 
defining  and  enlarging  the  bounds  les  of 
the  Navajo  reservation  in  Arin  la  in 
which  there  were  some  HopL  also 
residing. 

Actually,  they  were  residing,  as  i  their 
habit,  in  a  village  called  Moencop  here, 
and  there  were  few  outside  of  th  ,t  vil- 
lage. The  language  of  the  bill  i>a£  ed  by 
the  Congress  was  a  little  bit  dl  erent 
than  that  under  which  the  188:  area 
was  set  up. 

This  1934  area  was  set  aside  as  a 
reservation  for  the  Navajos  "aiu  such 
other  Indians  as  may  alreat  /  be 
located  thereon."  Thus  you  will  lotice 
that  that  language  is  con  tempore  leous, 


in  other  words,  for  those  who  wen 


there 


then.  The  1882  language,  "for  suck  other 
Indians  as  the  Secretary  may  se<  fit  to 
settle  thereon,"  was  prospective.! 

The  Navajo  contend  that  thcfe  are 
only  about  35,000  acres  in  the  Mcsncopi 
area,  under  this  contemporaneoif  lan- 
guage, that  should  go  to  the  Hopi.  I 

Some   of   the   other   matters   cfvered 

who 

were  residing  within  what  is  heli  the 
blue  area,  would  be  required  to  m  ve  in 


5  years.  Any  Hopis  that  were  residing 
in  the  area  as  encompassed  by  the  orange 
would  be  required  to  move  In  2  years. 
They  were  both  to  be  compensated  for 
their  moving  expenses.  And  the  tribes 
were  to  administer  the  sutisurf ace  rights 
jointly.  They  have  been  doing  that  since 
and  it  apparently  is  working  out  well. 

Tlie  House  passed  the  Steiger  bill  in 
1971.  but  the  same  type  ot  legislation 
died  in  the  Senate  in  the  92d  Congress. 
and  thus  this  matter  was  not  resolved 
in  the  92d  Congress. 

In  the  93d  Congress  we  have  had  some 
hearings  on  this  matter.  We  visited  the 
area.   We  had  a  markup  at  which  the 
bill  which  we  are  presently  considering 
today  was  presented  to  the  subcommittee, 
and  passed  as  a  substitute  for  the  Steiger 
bill  which  I  have  explained  heretofore. 
The  Owens  bill,  the  bill  we  have  before 
us  today,  passed  the  full  committee  on 
a  voice  vote,  after  the  failure  of  a  sub- 
stitute to  carry,  on  a  20-to-20  tie  vote. 
So  it  comes  here  somewhat  embattled, 
»>but  nevertheless  a  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem. It  differs  from  the  Steiger  bill,  which 
I  described,  insofar  as  it  confers  jurisdic- 
tion on  the  district  court  of  Arizona  to 
partition  the  1882  joint  use  area.  In  other 
words,  it  is  a  supplemental  proceeding 
to  Healing  versus  Jones.  Under  the  bill 
the  court  partitions  according  to  certain 
criteria.  These  criteria  are  said  by  some 
to  dictate  the  Steiger  division  which  give 
to  the  Hopi  all  the  lands  in  the  white, 
the  blue,  and  the  green  with  the  re- 
mainder to  the  Navajos.  I  do  not  believe 
this  will  necessarily  result  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve cme  can  say  that  for  a  certainty. 
Additionally,  the  Owens  bill  directly  par- 
titions   243,400    acres   in   the   Moencopi 
area  to  the  Hopi.  It  does  not  give  the 
court  jurisdiction  to  consider  that  prob- 
lem. 

It  provides  for  moving  the  Navajo 
from  lands  partitioned  to  the  Hopi  within 
5  years  and  the  Hopi  from  Navajo  lands 
in  2  years.  It  provides  |28  million  for 
relocation  expenses.  It  provides  for  ac- 
counting and  other  matters  pending  be- 
tween the  two  groups. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  complicated  and 
deeply  emotional  issue  to  both  tribes. 
The  affection  of  Indian  people  for  what 
they  consider  to  be  their  own  land  can 
be  compared  to  tlie  zest  of  the  crusaders 
magnified  many  times.  Because  of  the 
failure  of  this  Government  for  many 
years  to  make  some  tough  decisions,  both 
tribes  consider  much  of  the  land  in  ques- 
tion to  be  theirs.  It  is  our  unfortunate 
lot  to  have  to  make  those  tough  deci- 
sions that  have  thus  far  been  avoided. 
They  cannot  be  made  now  without  seri- 
ous and  painful  results,  but  time  will  only 
increase  the  seriousness  and  exacerbate 
the  ultimate  trauma  which  will  come 
from  the  decisions. 

I  should  have  preferred  a  different 
method  of  settling  this  matter,  but  a 
majority  of  the  committee  has  voted  this 
one.  The  most  important  thing  is  that 
something  be  done  and  be  done  now. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 


Mr.  Speaker,  a  similar  bm  to  the  bill 
at  the  desk  was  passed  in  the  92d  Con- 
gress. Therefore,  dispute  over  land  has 
been  going  on  for  many,  many  years.  It 
has  been  sometimes  very  bitter  between 
the  two  tribes.  I  think  that  this  bill  will 
solve  all  of  that  problem.  At  least  we  will 
have  more  or  less  a  giiideline  as  to  how 
the  matter  should  be  handled  in  the  fu- 
ture, as  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Mexss)  said.  I  want  to  compliment 
him,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  fine  job  that 
he  has  done  here,  which  is  his  usual  good 
job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  B.R.  10337  partiUons  be- 
tween the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Tribes  some 
reser%'ation  land  in  which  the  two  tribes 
have  an  undivided,  joint,  and  equal 
interest. 

It  provides  a  legislative  solution  to  a 
longstanding  and  highly  emotional  dis- 
pute between  the  Navajos  and  the  Hopis 
"Hiis  bill  is  before  the  House  today  be-^ 
cause  the  Secretaries  of  Interior  and  the 
Commissioners  of  Indian  Affairs  during 
the  past  40  years  have  not  done  their 
jobs  properly.  I  am  not  criticizing  the 
present  incumbents  alone,  but  include 
prior  administrations  xmder  both  parties. 
A  bUl  almost  identical  to  H.R.  10337 
was  passed  by  the  House  in  the  92d  Con- 
gress but  was  not  approved  by  the  Senate. 
In  1882,  an  Executive  order  was  issued 
setting  aside  a  reservation  of  approx- 
imately 2,472,095  acres  for  the  Hopi  In- 
dians and  such  other  Indians  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  see  fit  to 
settle  thereon.  The  purpose  of  the  1882 
reservation  was  to  protect  the  Hopis  from 
encroachment  by  both  the  Navajos  and 
non-Indians. 

In  1882.  the  entire  Navajo  Reser\'ation 
was  located  east  of  the  Hopi  Reservation. 
and  the  two  reservations  did  not  adjoin 
each  other.  During  the  years  following 
1882,  however,  the  Navajo  Reservation 
was  expanded  by  a  series  of  executive 
and  legislative  actions,  and  today  the 
Navajo  Reservation  completely  surrounds 
the  1882  reservation  for  the  Hopis.  The 
Navajo  Reservation  now  contains  12,449,- 
000  acres,  and  the  tribe  owns  an  addi- 
tional 921.000  acres  located  outside  the 
reservation  boundaries. 

The  Navajos  were  a  seminomadic  peo- 
ple who  did  not  stay  within  their  reser- 
vation boundaries.  They  were  constantly 
moving  into  new  areas.  In  1882,  about 
300  Navajos  resided  within  the  1882 
reservation  established  for  the  Hopis. 
The  number  steadily  increased,  and  by 
1958,  the  number  was  8.800. 

The  friction  between  the  Navajos  and 
the  Hopis  was  great.  The  Hopis  claimed 
that  the  Navajos  had  no  right  to  be  in 
the  1882  reservation  at  all,  and  the 
Navajos  claimed  that  they  were  there  by 
permission  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. In  1958,  Concress  enacted  a  stat- 
ute authorizing  a  three-judge  UJ3.  dis- 
trict court  to  adjudicate  these  conflicting 
claims  and  to  determine  the  property 
rights  of  each  tribe. 

The  court  found  as  fact  that  no  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  had  ever  specifi- 
cally settled  any  Navajos  on  the  1882 
reservation,  that  the  NavaJo.s  had  moved 
there  without  any  official  aulhoilzation, 
but  that  since  1931  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  had  acquiesced  in  their  presence 
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and  had  Impliedly  exercised  his  authority 
to  settle  them  there.  The  court  held  that 
the  Hopis  had  an  exclusive  right  and  in- 
terest in  about  650,000  acres  of  the  reser- 
vation known  for  administrative  pur- 
poses as  Grazing  District  No.  6,  and  that 
the  Hopi  Tribe  and  the  Navajo  Tribe  had 
joint,  imdivided,  and  equal  rights  and 
Interests  in  the  remainder  of  the  reser- 
vation,   consisting    of    about    1,822,000 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
court  determined  that  the  two  tribes 
have  equal  rights  and  interests  in  the 
1,822,000  acres,  the  Navajos  were  then 
Mid  are  now  in  actual  possession,  and 
they  have  refused  for  the  10  years  since 
the  court's  decision  to  permit  the  Hopis 
to  use  any  part  of  the  joint-use  area. 
Moreover,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  failed  to  do  anything  to  permit  the 
Hopis  to  exercise  their  joint-use  rights. 
He  has,  in  fact,  refused  to  permit  them  to 
do  so. 

The  joint-use  area  Is  badly  overgrazed 
by  the  Navajos,  perhaps  to  the  extent 
of  400  percent,  and  the  Secretary  has 
been  unable  to  persuade  the  Navajos  to 
reduce  grazing  to  the  carrying  capacity 
of  the  land.  The  Secretary  has  also  re- 
fused to  cancel  any  of  the  Navajo  graz- 
ing permits  and  issue  new  permits  to  the 
Hopis. 

Because  of  the  severe  overgrazing  of 
the  joint-use  area,  the  Navajo  livestock 
are  constantly  trespassing  on  the  Hopi 
exclusive  area,  where  the  forage  is  better, 
and  the  Hopis  are  impounding  those  tres- 
passing livestock.  Violence  and  bloodshed 
have  resulted.  The  Hopis  are  not  only 
denied  their  joint-use  rights,  but  their 
exclusive  Hopi  area  is  also  threatened. 

During  the  past  10  years  the  two  tribes 
have  attempted  to  negotiate  a  joint-use 
agreement,  but  the  negotiations  have 
failed.  The  Navajo  position  was.  and  still 
is.  that  they  are  in  possession  of  the  land 
and  will  not  relinquish  any  part  of  it  un- 
less the  United  States  provides  lieu  land 
to  which  the  Navajos  can  be  moved.  The 
Navajos  actually  oppose  that  solution 
and  ask  that  the  United  States  jxirchase 
the  Hopi  interest  In  the  Joint-use  area 
and  give  it  to  the  Navajo  Tribe.  The  Hopi 
position  was.  and  still  is.  that  they  have 
been  pushed  back  and  encircled  by  the 
Navajos,  that  the  Navajos  have  Invaded 
and  taken  large  parts  of  the  1882  reser- 
vation which  was  intended  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Hopis.  that  the  Hopis  will 
give  up  no  more  land,  and  that  the  Nav- 
ajos must  vacate  one-half  of  the  joint- 
use  area  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the 
court  decree. 

A  second  problem  relates  to  Navajo- 
Hopl  conflict  over  lands  Immediately 
west  of  the  1882  reservation.  When  the 
boundaries  of  the  Navajo  Reservation 
were  enlarged  by  the  act  of  June  14. 1934 
<48  Stat.  960),  the  vacant  lands  within 
the  reservation  boundaries  were  with- 
drawn for  the  benefit  of  the  Navajos  and 
such  other  Indians  as  were  already  lo- 
cated thereon.  Hopi  Indians  were  then 
living  in  the  villages  of  Moencopi  and 
Tuba  City,  which  lie  west  of  the  1882 
Hopi  Reservation,  and  Hopi  Indians  were 
living  on  the  land  between  these  villages 
and  the  1882  reservation.  The  Hopi  In- 
dians have  by  statute  the  same  type  of 


joint  Interest  in  this  land  that  the  court 
determined  they  have  in  the  joint-use 
area  of  the  1882  reservation. 

The  problems  in  the  two  areas  are  the 
same.  The  Navajo  pc^Julation  pressures 
are  compressing  the  Hopis  into  smaller 
and  smaller  areas,  and  the  two  tribes 
are  unable  to  use  the  land  jointly  in  har- 
mony. There  is  a  need  to  delineate  the 
lands  each  tribe  is  entitled  to  use. 

The  committee  concluded  that  the 
Navajo  Tribe  had  refused  to  allow  the 
Hopi  to  exercise  its  joint  and  equal  right 
to  use  the  land,  as  decreed  by  the  court, 
and  that  there  was  no  reasonable  basis 
for  believing  that  the  Navajo  Tribe  would 
change  its  position  on  this  basic  issue 
as  the  result  of  further  negotiation.  The 
Navajo  Tribe  is  in  possession  of  the  land, 
and  it  has  adamantly  refused  to  discuss 
any  plan  that  called  for  a  relinqushment 
of  its  possession.  The  committee  also  con- 
cluded that  the  Hopi  Tribe  was  unwill- 
ing to  sell  its  undivided  but  equal  inter- 
est in  the  land,  either  for  money  or  in  ex- 
change for  other  lands,  and  that  there  is 
no  practical  alternative  to  a  partition  of 
the  joint  use  as  provided  in  the  bill. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  surface  es- 
tate in  approximately  half  of  the  joint- 
use  area  is  added  to  the  Hopi  Reservation 
and  the  other  half  is  added  to  the  Navajo 
Reservation.  About  775  Navajo  families 
will  need  to  move  from  the  Hopi  land, 
and  two  Hopi  families  will  need  to  move 
from  the  Navajo  land.  The  bill  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  $28.8  million  to  re- 
locate these  families.  Joint  ownership  of 
the  subsurface  estate  Is  not  changed  by 
the  bill. 

With  respect  to  the  1934  reservation, 
the  bill  adds  to  the  Hopi  Reservation  both 
the  surface  and  subsurface  estates  in  ap- 
proximately 234.400  acres,  and  extin- 
guishes all  Hopi  and  other  Indian  claims 
to  the  remainder  of  the  area.  The  few 
Palute  families  living  there  will  receive 
allotments  to  the  land  they  occupy. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  enactment  of 
this  bill  is  necessary  to  resolve  a  highly 
emotional  issue,  which  has  resulted  in 
violence  and  bloodshed.  There  is  no  other 
way  to  permt  the  Hopi  to  exercise  their 
joint  and  equal  rights  in  the  land.  It  is 
unfortimate  that  a  partition  of  the  land 
will  require  about  775  Navajo  families  to 
move,  but  those  families  came  into  the 
area  without  permission,  and  they  have 
no  moral  or  legal  right  to  monopolize  the 
use  of  the  land  by  excluding  the  Hopis. 
Moreover,  the  bill  provides  generous  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  relocating  these 
families. 

I  urge  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  received  some  mail 
on  the  subject,  surprisingly,  inasmuch 
as  my  district  is  located  so  far  from 
there,  but  there  are  several  people  in  my 
district  who  are  interested  in  It.  They 
raise  an  objection  to  the  bill  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  have  been  prefer- 
able first  to  have  had  a  survey  by  the 
Geological  Survey  as  to  the  number  of 
wells  that  are  In  the  area  and  as  to  the 


number  of  other  resources  that  are  in  the 
area,  prior  to  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor.  Can  the  gentleman  shed  some  light 

on  that? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  It  is  clearly  possible  for 
the  court  to  do  this  under  the  guidelines 
which  have  been  laid  down  in  the  Owens 
bill.  I  am  sure  that  a  coiu-t  will  give  con- 
sideration to  this  in  making  any  kind  of 
provision. 

Mr.  YATES.  Is  the  whole  controversy 
thrown  into  the  court,  then? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Yes. 

Mr.  YATES.  Is  the  court  to  make  the 
total  adjudication? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  No.  The  court  is  to  make  a 
partition  now  in  supplementary  proceed- 
ings to  its  original  proceedings  under 
certain  gtiidelines.  It  is  said  the  guide- 
lines dictate  the  boimdaries  which  I  have 
described  here,  but  I  do  not  think  we 
can  say  that  for  certain.  There  is  some 
indication  that  is  true,  but  I  do  not  think 
we  can  say  that  for  sure. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  so  much  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  thought- 
ful comments  of  my  distinguished  and 
experienced  colleague,  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs.  I 
am  pleased  as  the  ranking  member  of 
the  minority  to  join  him  in  support  of 
this  biU  to  protect  the  rights  of  a  minor- 
ity Indian  tribe,  the  Hopis.  Passage  of 
this  tiill  would  achieve  justice  for  a  tribe 
being  overwhelmed  by  the  superior  num- 
bers of  the  Navajo  Tribe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  concerns  a  prob- 
lem that  has  dragged  on  for  nearly  100 
years  and  t>adly  needs  a  solution.  Unless 
Congress  pro\ides  that  solution,  there 
will  certainly  be  more  violence  between 
the  Hopi  and  Navajo  Tribes. 

Violence  and  bloodshed  have  already 
occurred,  and  my  only  interest  as  a 
member  of  the  Indian  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee is  in  achieving  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble arrangement  that  will  settle  the  argu- 
ment over  this  land. 

The  bill  before  us  is  a  modified  version 
of  a  bill  that  passed  this  House  in  1972 
as  HJl.  11128.  That  bill  died  in  the  other 
body.  The  Senater  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER  >  testified  in  the  House  hear- 
ings in  support  of  this  bill  during  this 
session.  I  believe  we  have  before  us  the 
most  viable,  workable,  and  passable  bill 
that  we  can  get  on  this  thorny  issue. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  and  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  have  very 
ably  described  the  bill  in  detail.  I  would 
only  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  time  is  of 
the  essence  and  we  should  resolve  this 
matter  promptly  if  justice  is  to  be 
achieved  for  the  Hopi  Tribe. 

The  basic  facts  are  clear.  The  Navajos 
use  almost  100  percent  of  the  disputed 
land  even  though  the  courts  have  ruled 
that  50  percent  belongs  to  the  Hopis. 

But  the  Navajos.  a  strmiger  more  ag- 
gresive  tribe,  will  not  permit  the  Hopis 
to  use  or  occupy  their  50  percent.  This 
bill  if  passed  by  Congress  directs  the 
same  court  that  awarded  50  percent  of 
the  land  to  the  H<^is  in  law  to  now  go 
one  step  further  and  award  50  percent 
to  the  Hopis  in  fact. 

Legal  title  without  the  abihty  to  use 
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or  to  occupy  the  land  Is  no  ow  lership. 
The  Hopls  obtained  a  court  on  er  that 
Instructed  the  Navajos  to  grai  t  them 
the  use  and  occupancy  to  which  hey  are 
legally  entitled.  That  court  orde  is  dif- 
ficult to  implement  because  it  <  ses  not 
spell  out  specific  boundaries.  Thi  bill  di- 
rects the  court  to  establish  those  bound- 
aries and  it  goes  one  step  far  ler:  It 
sets  forth  clear  guidelines  that  tl  e  court 
must  follow  in  establishing  those  t>ound- 
aries. 

The  guidelines  were  well  thou  ht  out 
in  subcommittee  and  in  commlttc  >.  They 
do  all  that  is  humanly  possible  t  >  avoid 
disruption  of  Navajo  homes  and  noving 
large  niunbers  of  Navajo  people 

The  bill  does  not  suggest  that  tl  t  court 
avoid  large  concentrations  of  !^avaJo 
people  in  drawing  the  boimdar  lines. 
It  orders  the  court  to  avoid  lar  e  con- 
centrations of  Navajo  people. 

If  I  have  any  reservation  ab<  jt  this 
bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  ix  th  the 
fact  that  the  bill  does  not  spell  (  it  pre- 
cisely where  the  displaced  Nava.  )  fam- 
ilies should  be  located.  However,  would 
point  out  that  none  of  our  lawi  on  il- 
legal occupancy  contain  any  su  li  pro- 
visions. 

This  bill  recognizes  that  certa  i  Nav- 
ajos are  iUegally  occupying  lai  d  that 
belongs  to  the  Hopis  and  it  orde  s  them 
to  vacate  that  land.  This  is  precise  y  what 
a  court  would  do  if  any  indivii  ual  il- 
legally occupied  land  belonging  to  an- 
other. In  recognition  of  the  Feder  il  Gov- 
ernment's unique  relationship  w  th  and 
responsibility  for  Indian  people,  his  biU 
does  for  the  Navajos  what  no  coui  ;  would 
normally  ever  do  for  an  individuj  i  in  the 
same  circumstances:  It  orders  t  e  Fed- 
eral Government  to  pay  not  o  dy  the 
moving  expenses  but  also  the  co«  .  of  re- 
locating and  building  new  hoi  les  for 
these  people. 

The  fact  that  all  mineral  roya  des  re- 
ceived from  the  land  jointly  ov  led  by 
the  Navajos  and  Hopis  have  h  en  di- 
vided equally  between  the  tw(  tribes 
without  objection  by  the  Navajos  is  a  de 
facto  recognition  by  the  Navaj  e  that 
ownership  between  the  tribes  is  (  i  a  SO- 
SO  basis  and  yet  the  Navajos  are  i  resent- 
ly  depriving  the  Hopis  of  their  surface 
rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  far  from  being  harsh 
and  iinhimianitarian  toward  tl;  >  Nav- 
ajos. this  bill  is  extremely  gene  ous.  It 
is  a  fair  bill  and  a  humanitariai  bill,  a 
just  bill  and  a  very  necessary  bi  1  if  we 
are  to  settle  this  intertribal  matt  r  with- 
out further  violence  between  th(  tribes. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  ts  pas- 
sage. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlemi  o  con- 
sumed S  minutes. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jrleld  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  fro;  i  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Lujan)  . 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  th  nk  the 
ranking  minority  member  for  ielding 
this  time  to  me. 

I  rise  in  opposition,  Mr.  Spe  ker,  to 
this  legislation  for  several  easons, 
reasons  which  are  valid  and  easons 
which  in  my  estimation  are  ov«  riding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  true  that  1  lis  bill 
seeks  to  solve  a  problem  that  hasKxisted 
for  over  100  years.  It  is  true  thsk  there 
have  been  confrontations   betwe  n  the 
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Hopis  and  the  Navajos,  and  the  sponsors 
point  out  these  confrontations  over  the 
years.  They  tell  us  we  must  do  some- 
thing in  order  to  avoid  violence,  but  let 
me  tell  the  Members,  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
we  are  about  to  do. 

We  are  not  avoiding  violence.  We  are 
not  avoiding  confrontation.  We  are 
setting  the  stage  for  a  confrontation,  not 
between  the  Hopis  and  the  Navajos,  but 
between  the  Navajos  and  the  United 
Staites  Army  or  the  National  Guard,  or 
whoever  it  may  be. 

I^.  Speaker,  this  bill  says  that  we  will 
forcibly  remove,  if  necessary,  from  6,000 
to  8.000  Navajos  from  the  place  where 
they  live.  We  would  not  do  this  except 
In  an  Indian  reservation.  No  one  in  this 
whole  House  would  vote  to  move  6,000  or 
7,000  people  from  their  homes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  that  it  will  lead  to 
a  confrontation  between  the  Armed 
Forces  of  this  country  and  the  Navajos. 
Some  have  said,  "You  are  really,  really 
getting  dramatic  over  this  issue." 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  point  out  that 
I  sent  out  a  "E>ear  Colleague"  to  the 
Members.  In  it  were  some  newspaper 
artices  that  appeared  in  my  hometown 
newspaper,  the  Albuquerque  Tribune,  in 
which  several  people  are  quoted,  several 
Navajos  are  quoted,  as  saying,  "I  won't 
move  from  here  if  It  costs  me  my  life." 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  the 
gentleman's  very  interesting  and  per- 
susisive  letter.  The  gentleman  spoke 
about  the  fact  that  6,000  to  8.000  Navajos 
would  have  to  be  moved.  As  I  understand 
it,  are  they  not  occupying  Hopi  territory 
and  land  in  dispute?  That  question  de- 
pends upon  a  determination  of  the  dis- 
pute by  the  courts,  does  it  not.  as  to 
whether  they  have  to  move? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  they  su-e  not 
occupying  Hopi  territory.  They  are  oc- 
cupying what  has  been  termed  as  joint- 
use  land. 

Mr.  YATES.  Will  that  not  be  deter- 
mined by  the  court? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  The  court  has  determined 
that  it  is  joint-use  land.  The  court  has 
determined  that  a  line  has  to  be  drawn 
and  those  occupants  be  thrown  out. 

Mr.  YATES.  Does  not  the  court  have 
the  jurisdiction  to  determine  whether  or 
not  they  should  be  dispossessed  by  future 
decree,  or  is  that  already  determined? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  No,  according  to  this  leg- 
islation the  major  authority  the  court 
has  is  to  draw  that  line,  so  that  the  line 
would  be  divided  more  or  less  in  a  50-50 
proposition.  The  court,  according  to  this 
legislation,  must  draw  the  line.  Regard- 
less of  where  they  draw  the  line,  some 
6,000  to  8,000  Navajos  will  have  to  be 
displaced. 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  rise  in  supi>ort  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  and  express  my  agree- 
ment with  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  biU,  H.R.  10337.  the  Hopi-Navajo 
Land  Partition. 


We  are  confronted  today  with  a  unique 
problem.  This  legislation  is  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  Congress  to  correct  a  situa- 
tion which  exists  as  a  result  of  Govern- 
ment inefficiency  and  mistakes  over  the 
past  century.  The  central  point  of  the 
dispute  is  which  tribe,  the  Hopi  or  Na- 
vajo, is  entitled  to  ownership  and  use  of 
approximately  1.8  million  acres  of  land 
in  a  joint-use  area  previously  created  by 
Congress. 

Many  solutions  to  this  conflict  have 
surfaced  from  time  to  time  but  none  has 
yet  been  considered  effective.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  concerned  today  that  this  bill, 
with  its  awesome  repercussions,  is  being 
brought  to  the  House  floor  under  sus- 
pension. If  Congress  is  to  face  this  prob- 
lem and  attempt  to  force  a  solution  in 
favor  of  one  side  or  the  other,  then  the 
entire  range  of  solutions  should  be  open 
to  the  membership.  Amendments  and 
full  discussion  should  be  permitted. 

I  understand  that  in  a  vote  by  the 
full  Interior  Committee  on  a  substitute 
bill,  the  result  was  a  20-20  tie  and  the 
substitute  failed  to  pass.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  a  further  indication  to  me  that 
feelings  on  this  bill  are  such  that  it 
should  be  defeated  as  a  suspensicm. 

The  administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  are  also  opposed  to 
this  solution  since  it  would  require  the 
United  States  to  physically  relocate  an 
estimated  7,000  or  8,000  Navajos  from 
lands  on  which  they  and  their  ancestors 
have  resided  for  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  efforts  axe  underway  in 
Arizona  to  resolve  this  dispute  by  ne- 
gotiation by  the  parties,  and  cases  are 
pending  in  the  Federal  courts.  Much  time 
and  effort  has  gone  into  working  out 
solutions.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  body 
should  not  gloss  over  these  efforts  by 
hasty  legislative  action  which  does  not 
face  the  realities  of  life  in  that  area  of 
Arizona.  Again,  I  urge  defeat  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  per- 
centage of  the  land  is  presently  occupied 
by  the  Navajos? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  All  of  it. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  50 
percent  of  it  belongs  to  the  Hopis? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  An  undivided  50  percent, 
that  is  correct,  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  really  is  the  over- 
riding point,  the  fact  that  we  will  have 
to  go  in  there  and  move  from  6,000  to 
8.000  people,  forcibly  remove  them;  many 
of  them  have  lived  there  throughout 
their  Uves. 

There  are  other  considerations  to  be 
taken  into  account.  We  are  making  the 
Navajos  pay  with  this  suffering  because 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  have  not  lived 
up  to  their  responsibilities.  It  was  the 
responsibility  of  the  Department  to  see 
that  the  land  area  was  equitably  divided 
so  that  not  too  many  Navajos  moved  in 
or  too  many  Hopis.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  there  are  120,000  Navajos  to 
6,000  Hopis,  and  it  is  natural  that  they 
are  going  to  have  more  Navajos  in  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  also  say  that  while 
we  are  saying  that  we  are  going  to  move 
them  out  of  there,  we  have  no  provisions 
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as  to  where  we  are  going  to  move  them 
to.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  no  place. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentle  from  New  Mexico  has  expired. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  no  place  for  them  to 
move.  If  any  Member  in  this  Chamber  Is 
acquainted  with  the  Navajo  Reservation, 
he  will  know  that  it  is  poor  land  that  was 
given  to  them  because  nobody  else 
wanted  it,  so  there  is  no  place  for  the 
6,000  to  8,000  people  to  go. 

Quickly,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another 
area  in  the  green  area  over  here,  the 
Moencopi  area.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  said  that  there  are  some 
serious  possible  constitutional  problems 
and  we  will  leave  the  issue  open  for  law- 
suits which  could  cost  millions  of  dol- 
lars. If  I  get  more  time,  I  will  go  into  that 
in  greater  detail. 

In  committee,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  made  a  proposal  as  an  alter- 
nate solution. 

It  was  defeated  by  a  20  to  20  vote.  So 
let  us  not  kid  ourselves  that  the  whole 
committee  is  supporting  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  one  other 
thing:  Under  the  proposal  I  have  promul- 
gated, the  Navajos  would  buy  from  the 
Hopis,  and  they  would  pay  for  it.  Under 
this  bill,  it  says  that  we  will  let  the  Fed- 
eral Government  pay  the  bill  for  $29 
miUion;  under  the  proposal  I  have  of- 
fered, it  would  not  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment a  dime,  except  just  for  admin- 
istration purposes.  Basically  it  would  cost 
something  like  $100,000  or  $200,000. 

For  those  reasons,  primarily,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  really  feel  badly  about  this 
bill.  It  would  be  so  much  easier  to  just 
say,  "Let  us  solve  the  problem,"  but  let 
us  not  solve  it  at  the  price  of  the  heart- 
break of  all  the  Navajos. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  really  terrible 
bill.  I  do  not  think  we  have  had  a  piece 
of  legislation  come  before  this  body  that 
is  as  bad  as  this  particular  legislation. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  HosMER) . 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  has 
been  explained,  there  are  almost  2  mil- 
lion acres  of  property  in  which  these  two 
tribes  originally  had  some  joint  use.  They 
cannot  get  along  and  the  situation  has 
worsened  over  the  years.  And,  as  has 
been  explained,  through  some  legislation 
and  the  results  of  some  court  cases  the 
situation  finally  got  down  to  a  point 
where  the  real  estate  is  going  to  have  to 
be  roughly  divided  so  that  one  of  the 
tribes  will  get  about  half  of  it,  and  the 
other  will  get  about  half  of  it. 

Obviously,  that  means  somebody  is 
going  to  have  to  move,  and  that  is  a 
tough  situation. 

But,  after  all,  that  is  what  the  Indians 
wanted.  We  are  trying  to  respond  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Indians  who  have  asked  not 
to  have  to  be  with  each  other,  but  to  be 
separated  according  to  their  tribes,  and 
ours  is  not  to  reason  why. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  do  that 
separation  job,  as  is  proposed  to  be 
done  here,  a  court  will  do  it  according  to 
as  good  a  set  of  guidelines  as  anybody 


could  conceive  for  a  situation  where  you 
have  a  spat  between  a  couple  of  Indian 
tribes  of  long,  long  standing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  the  wisdom  of 
adhearing  to  these  guidelines  and  taking 
the  bill  as  it  is.  If  this  matter  is  dragged 
through  this  House  another  time  and  in 
another  way  and  then  taken  over  to  the 
other  body  and  dragged  through  there, 
there  are  going  to  be  a  lot  of  p>eople  cut 
up  in  the  process.  Those  who  will  be  cut 
up  are  Congressmen  and  Senators,  as 
they  are  being  cut  up  today  between  and 
by  two  Indian  tribes  that  none  of  us  even 
pretend  to  understand.  And,  there  are 
going  to  be  a  lot  of  Indians  who  are  not 
going  to  be  any  further  along  toward 
their  hopes  and  aspirations  than  they  are 
at  this  particular  moment. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  the  best  solution 
in  the  world,  because  there  is  no  best 
solution  in  the  world,  to  problems  such 
as  these.  It  is  hardly  even  a  solution  at 
all.  It  is  more  like  a  fight  that  has  legis- 
latively reduced  to  a  low  key.  We  have 
tried  to  keep  it  in  as  low  a  key  as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  basis  I  urge  that 
the  Members  support  this  bill.  If  they  do 
not,  they  will  sooner  or  later  stand  again 
in  harm's  way  because  of  this  historic 
dispute  that  is  not  even  any  of  their  real 
business. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  REGULA.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  this  question: 

Why  is  this  bill  up  for  consideration 
under  suspension  of  the  rules? 

This  involves,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
future  location  of  a  minimum  of  7,000 
persons  and  $29  million. 

Why  is  this  matter  up  imder  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules? 

Why  is  it  not  before  the  House  with 
adequate  general  debate  provided  and 
the  ability  to  amend  the  bill? 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  re- 
spond to  that  by  saying  that  I  do  not 
have  control  of  that  situation,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  question  be  directed 
to  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  me  1  minute  to  direct  my 
question  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

Mr.  REGULA.  Yes,  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  and  I  will  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  this 
question: 

Why  is  this  bill,  with  the  ramifications 
of  the  transplanting  of  7,000  persons  and 
the  expenditure  of  $29  million,  before  the 
House  under  suspension  of  the  rules? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  will  answer  his  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  Is  on 
the  Suspension  Calendar  because  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  asked  for  it 
to  be  there.  I  will  also  remind  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  a  bill  which  was 
very  similar  to  this  had  been  passed  by 
voice  vote  in  this  body  in  the  92d  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  S 


minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Steicer)  . 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
those  of  you  who  recall  this  matter  from 
the  92d  Congress  will  recall  that  it  was 
then,  as  now,  a  very  emotional  issue. 

I  will  tell  my  colleagues  that  the  con- 
gressional district  involved  in  this  situa- 
tion is  mine.  In  my  view,  there  is  only 
political  jeopardy  for  anyone  who  gets 
involved  in  it. 

And  I  will  tell  my  colleagues  further 
that  I  initiated  the  legislative  solution 
for  it  4  years  ago.  I  did  so  because,  in  my 
view,  we  have  a  Federal  responsibility 
that  notx>dy  has  so  far  alluded  to.  As  a 
result  of  a  vague  executive  order  initially, 
certain  lands  were  designated  for  the  use 
of  certain  Indians.  Through  a  series  of 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  tacit  neglects  of 
the  enforcement  of  the  existing  laws  and 
regulations,  Navajos  were  indeed  per- 
mitted to  occupy  lands  that  the  Federal 
court  subsequently  found  did  not  belong 
to  them.  Thus  the  Federal  Government 
at  the  executive  level  really  compounded 
the  problem  both  by  an  inefficient  admin- 
istration, and  by  cowardice  with  regard 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  regulations. 

The  Federal  court  confronted  the 
problem  and  decided  that  half  of  the 
land  in  question  belonged  to  the  Hopis, 
and  then,  I  suppose  with  sufficient  legal 
grounds,  refused  to  bite  the  bullet  and 
say  which  half  was  the  Hopl's.  The 
Congress  then  came  along  and  we  did 
confront  the  problem  head  on.  In  1961  or 
1962  we  formed  a  Navajo-Hopi  Boundary 
Dispute  Commission,  which  was  notable 
more  for  its  title  than  for  its  activity.  I 
have  been  a  member  of  that  commission 
as  long  as  it  has  been  in  existence,  and  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  does  exist  or  not 
at  this  time,  because,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  the  commission  never  met. 
That  was  to  be  the  congressional  answer 
to  this  problem — a  commission  that 
never  met. 

The  reason  why  we  have  this  problem 
Is  because  there  are  about  125,000  Nava- 
jos and  6,000  Hopis.  If  the  numbers  were 
anywhere  near  equal,  the  matter  would 
have  been  resolved  before  this,  but  it  is  a 
simple  fact  that  the  bureaucrats  do  not 
like  to  go  up  against  those  kinds  of  num- 
bers any  more  than  the  politicians  do. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  resolve  this 
problem,  namely,  to  divide  the  boundary 
and  to  give  that  which  belongs  to  the 
Hopi  to  the  Hopi  and  to  give  that  which 
belongs  to  the  Navajo  to  the  Navajo. 

In  the  absence  of  that,  if  we  continue 
to  permit  the  status  quo  to  remain  as  it 
is.  the  problem  will  be  compounded.  Vio- 
lence has  alreary  occurred.  There  is  con- 
tinued encroachment  by  the  Navajo  on 
the  existing  Hopi  land,  which  is  that  land 
in  white  on  the  map  provided  by  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  myth.  I  am 
not  trying  to  romanticize  this.  I  will  tell 
the  gentlemen  here  that  my  good  friend 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Lujan)  described 
mayhem  in  his  letter  urging  you  to  vote 
against  this  bill. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  follows  a 
rather  logical  and  typical  transition  with 
respect  to  the  Navajo  people.  On  first 
blush  they  simply  attempt  to  occupy  the 
land,  and  on  second  blush  they  attempt 
to  maintain  the  occupation  by  force  and 
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attempt  to  win  the  right  to  o<  upy  It 
in  the  courts  and  to  circumvent  U  ;  legis- 
lation and  the  legislative  proo  ss.  All 
else  failing,  they  resort  to  pure  fnotion 
and  excessive  statements. 

I  simply  tell  the  Members  thatlwe  will 
not  move  6.000  or  8,000  NavajoG  lecause 
at  least  half  of  them  are  going  fc  move 
anyway  since  the  livestock  will  be  re- 
moved. They  are  tenders  of  dwep  and 
cattle.  We  have  reduced  the  IvcBtock 
population  and  it  is  moving,  so  ftiey  will 
leave  anyway  whether  we  pass£his  bill 
or  not.  Of  the  6,000.  if  there  aii  indeed 
that  number,  at  least  half  of  thefti  moved 
into  the  area  since  the  legislativ|  process 
began  4  years  ago.  So  you  are  opt  really 
looking  at  the  elderly  Navajf  couple 
abandonins  their  traditional 
but.  rather,  at  people  who  have ' 
mitted  to  live  where  they  are 
an  oversight  or  lack  of  Initiatl'^ 
part  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af 

The  only  possible  w-ay  to  res^ 
problem  is  to  divide  the  lant 
the  Owens  bill  does,   and  re 
Navajo. 

We  do.  as  was  pointed  ou|  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Rsigraji)  au- 
thorize, in  a  manner  that  is  ^culated 
to  sooth  almost  anybody's  feelinf  s  for  the 
6,000  pecqile  involved,  up  to  $3  million 
to  ease  the  pain  of  separation  ^-om  this 
land.  I  submit  that  this  is  an  #>ligation 
that  we  properly  have  because^e  Fed- 
eral Govenmient  is  the  sourci|  of  the 
problem,  and  so  the  Federal  Golfemment 
should  pay  the  bill.  But  let  u^  face  it. 
this  is  not  an  arbitrary  comnfttlng  of 
violence  against  the  people  who  Ire  being 
abused.  J 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  oflthe  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  has  exp^«d.  and 
all  time  has  expired  for  the  sntleaum 
from  Ohio.  1^ 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Atj  I  in- 
quire how  many  minutes  X  liave  re- 
maining? I 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  Irill  sUte 
that  the  sentieman  from  wishington 
has  4  minutes  remaining.  I 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  |  yield  4 
mtntites  to  the  gentleman  film  Utah 
(Mr.OwBws).  I 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker  slid  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  this  is  an  |xtremely 
complicated  problem.  For  15  tears  the 
District  Court  of  Aria/^na  a  t^ree-man 
court,  has  considered  the  lai^and  the 
equities  in  this  matter,  and  fiave  tried 
to  settle  the  dispute  ot  over  |00  years' 
standing  between  the  Hopi  an<ithe  Nav- 
ajo. I 

This  is  not  a  fight  between  f  hlte  men 
and  red  men,  this  is  a  fight  between 
two  Indian  tribes.  The  courts  j^ve  held 
that  each  tribe  is  tlie  undivide<| owner  of 
one-half  of  the  land  which  is  fi  dispute 
here  today,  but  the  court  has  tks,o  foimd 
that  the  Navajo  have  effect^ely  kept 
the  Hop!  from  occupying  and  i#inc  their 
half.  I 

This  bill  will  continue  an  tmdivided 
one-half  ownership  of  the  min^al  rights 
for  each  tribe,  but  in  addition%will  pro- 
vide that  the  court  have  the  f  ulther  au- 
thority to  draw  the  line  to  inwue  that 


both  the  Hop!  and  the  Navajo  have  the 
right  to  use  their  half  of  the  land. 

So  the  law  in  this  matter  is  settled.  I 
will  say  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
neither  side  of  this  dispute  has  ever  ac- 
cused the  court  of  being  unfair  or  being 
arbitrary  or  unreasonable.  We  are  not 
today,  in  this  legislation,  determining 
wliat  the  law  is,  or  what  the  rights  are; 
we  are  simply  giving  the  courts  the 
power  to  solve  this  problem  according  to 
the  lawful  interests,  as  the  court  has 
already  determined  them. 

The  Hopi  have  asked  for  justice,  and 
they  are  entitled  to  this  land.  They  do 
not  want  to  be  bought  out  of  their  land 
as  the  bill  which  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  <Mr.  Lujan)  has  proposed. 
They  want  their  land  and  the  courts  say 
they  are  entitled  to  have  it.  The  Hopi 
are  fewer,  by  15  times  than  the  Navajo, 
and  the  Navajo  have,  by  their  greater  ag- 
gressiveness and  number,  effectively  pre- 
vented the  Hopi  from  the  use  of  their 
land  according  to  the  District  Court. 

The  point  tlie  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Steicer;  made  that  this  land  is 
overgrazed,  by  700  percent,  according  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  is  accur- 
ate. The  courts  now  have  cancelled  all 
the  grazing  leases  on  this  disputed  land 
because  it  is  in  such  poor  shape,  and  will 
not  support  the  number  of  animals  that 
the  Navajo  need  in  order  to  live.  So  the 
Navajo  are  going  to  be  moving  off  this 
land  because  it  will  not  support  them  any 
further  because  of  the  overpopulation  of 
their  flocks.  And  if  this  bill  does  not  pass, 
there  will  not  be  any  assistance  given  to 
them  in  moving.  Ttus  bill  attempts  to 
handle,  in  a  sensitive  way.  the  very  real, 
heart-rending  situation  which  will  come 
when  these  Navajo  families  are  required 
to  move,  as  they  will  move  whether  we 
pass  this  bill  or  not,  because  some 
of  the  Navajo  will  be  forced  to 
move,  whether  by  drought  and  in- 
sufficient feed,  or  by  the  courts  refus- 
ing to  allow  them  to  graze  on  the  land,  or 
by  the  terms  of  this  bilL  This  bill  directs 
the  court  to  draw  this  line  in  a  very 
sensitive  way  to  displace  the  fewest  niun- 
ber  possible  of  Navajos  or  Hopi.  and 
there  will  be  some  Hopis  who  will  have 
to  be  moved,  also. 

AjMi  it  will  be  a  far  more  humane 
move,  than  if  dictated  by  drought  and 
hunger.  If  we  do  not  pass  this  bill  the 
thousands  who  will  be  forced  to  move, 
will  be  forced  to  move  without  any  bene- 
fit of  financial  relocation  assistance, 
which  this  bill  provides  in  an  amount 
up  to  some  $30,000.  This  is  an  attempt 
to  make  that  move  as  painless  as  pos- 
sible and  to  upgrade  the  new  residence 
of  those  who  move. 

Tliis  is  a  very  equitable  bill.  It  deals 
with  an  extremely  sensitive  matter,  and 
I  think  it  does  so  in  a  very  sensible  way. 
It  solves  a  dispute  which  the  Congress  for 
a  hundred  years  has  refused  to  deal  with, 
to  the  severe  detriment  of  all  parties  in- 
volved, including  the  Congress  itself. 

The  Hopi*  are  entitled  to  justice  and 
entitled  to  use  of  their  lan±  To  defeat 
this  bill  is  to  refuse  to  make  a  decision — 
to  put  off  a  solution.  The  real  solution  is 
to  pass  this  bill,  settle  that  dispute,  and 
then  let  us  get  on  other  legislation  to 
solve  the  land  and  commerce  problems 
of  the  Hopis  and  the  Navajos. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  we  are  consider- 
ing today  represents  a  compromise  solu- 
tion to  the  protracted  land  dispute  be- 
tween the  Hopi  and  Navajo  Indian 
Tribes  in  northeastern  Arizona.  I  urge 
my  cdleagiies  to  adopt  this  bill  as  fa- 
vorably reported  without  dissent  by  the 
Interior  Committee. 

HJi.  10337  is  designed  to  resolve  a  dis- 
put  which  began  almost  a  century  ago. 
At  times  this  battle  has  taken  place  by 
physical  striiggle  over  the  land  on  the 
Hopi  Reservation.  At  other  times  the 
battle  has  been  taken  to  the  negotiation 
table,  into  the  courtroom,  through  the 
Washington  bureaucracy  and  to  the 
halls  of  Congress. 

By  Executive  order  in  1882,  President 
Chester  A.  Arthiu:  established  a  reserva- 
tion in  Ariaona  for  the  use  and  (Kcupancy 
of  the  Hopi  and  such  other  Indians  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  saw  fit  to 
settle  thereon.  During  the  past  125  yean 
the  seminomadic  Navajo  have  pressed 
their  intrusion  deeper  into  these  tradi- 
tionally Hopi  lands.  Conflict  and  distrust 
has  grown  between  the  two  tribes. 

Congress  authorized  the  U.S.  District 
Court  of  Arizona  to  determine  the  re- 
spective interests  of  the  Hopi  and  Navajo 
Tribes  in  the  disputed  area.  The  district 
court  nded  that  600,000  acres  were  ex- 
clusively Hopi  and  that  the  balance  U 
1.900.000  acres  are  owned  jcjintly  be- 
tween the  Hopi  and  Navajo  Tribes.  The 
court  also  ruled  that  it  was  without  con- 
gressional authority  to  partition  the 
jointly  held  lands.  TTie  dispute  was  there- 
fore never  completely  resolved,  and  the 
two  trii}es  have  been  unable  to  jointly 
administer  their  common  reservaticm. 

In  supplemental  proceedings,  the  dis- 
trict court  has  found  that  the  Navajos, 
who  number  120.000  and  the  UJS.  Gov- 
ernment, as  trustee,  have  prevented  the 
Hopis,  who  number  about  6,500  from 
using  any  significant  portion  of  their 
one-half  interest  in  the  joint-use  area. 
Abs«ice  of  pror>er  land  management  lias 
produced  a  condition  wliich  has  virtually 
destroyed  the  areas'  productivity.  The 
district  court  said  as  late  as  last  Decem- 
ber that  unless  the  unregulated  over- 
grazing of  Navajo  livestock  on  the  joint- 
use  area  is  immediately  controlled  and 
the  area  restored,  neither  the  Hopis  nor 
the  Navajos  will  be  able  to  make  any  use 
of  this  land. 

The  bill  as  approved  by  committee  is 
a  compromise  effort  to  reach  a  final 
settlement  of  this  situation  which  will 
recognise  what  has  already  been  deter- 
mined by  the  court  and  will  resolve  re- 
maining issues  in  an  equitable  mnnru»r 
for  all  conc^ned.  The  bill  authorizes 
the  district  court  to  partition  equally 
the  surface  of  the  joint-use  area  between 
the  Hopi  and  Navajo  Tribes,  giving  am- 
sideration  to  present  population  densities 
and  locations  and  thereby  avoiding  im- 
due  social,  economic  and  culttual  dis- 
ruption, llie  bill  further  implements  the 
courts  previous  decision  by  providing 
that  each  tribe  will  receive  an  equal 
share  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
land. 

The  argiunent  most  often  presented  on 
behalf  of  the  Navajo  is  that  a  partition 
will  require  the  Navajo  to  aqueese  togeth- 
er where  they  are  already  overcrowded. 
A  quick  review  of  census  figures  reveals 
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that  the  Navajo  Reservation  contains 
more  land  mass  than  the  combined  acre- 
age of  the  States  of  New  Hampshire.  Ver- 
mont, and  Connecticut.  The  Navajo 
Reservation  is  located  in  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona which  boasts  an  average  population 
density  of  17  people  per  square  mile  of 
land  area,  while  the  population  density 
on  the  Navajo  Reservation  is  roughly  5 
people  per  square  mile.  In  other  words, 
the  proposed  partition  is  a  direct  out- 
growth of  the  overgrazing  and  the  in- 
ability of  the  Hopi  Tribe  to  use  its  fair 
share  of  the  land  as  decreed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Now,  in  order  to  protect  the  land  in  the 
interest  of  ecology  for  the  use  of  members 
of  both  tribes,  and  in  the  best  interest 
of  both,  we  must  take  immediate  action. 
I  will  be  introducing  legislation  which 
would  enable  the  Navajo  to  use  Federal 
lands  contiguous  to  their  reservation, 
and  to  help  rebuild  their  reservation 
lands  and  to  bring  into  the  reservation 
lands  industry  and  commerce  sufficient 
to  prosper.  Any  person  required  to  re- 
locate as  a  result  of  the  partition  will  re- 
ceive up  to  $30,000  in  adjustment  assist- 
ance. 

This  is  not  a  population  problem,  but 
rather  a  grazing  problem.  At  the  present 
time,  the  land  subject  to  this  legislation  is 
700  percent  overgrazed  due  to  grazing 
practices  and  is  in  such  deplorable  con- 
dition that  a  Federal  judge  has  ordered 
the  removal  of  all  livestock  from  the  area 
in  an  attempt  to  let  the  land  recover. 
However,  the  Navajo  Tribe  has  refused  to 
remove  the  livestock  in  deflnance  of  the 
court  and  soimd  range  management 
practices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  do  not  act  promptly 
on  this  matter,  the  sometimes  brutal 
forces  of  nature  will  cause  mass  reduc- 
tion of  livestock  through  drought,  starva- 
tion, and  disease,  which  in  turn  will  re- 
sult in  the  forced  displacement  of  many 
more  Indians  without  the  assistance  pro- 
vided in  this  bUl. 

I  strongly  solicit  support  for  this  mesis- 
ure.  We  should  have  acted  long  before 
today.  Through  passage  of  this  bill,  we 
can  attempt  to  salvage  a  resisonable  and 
eciuitable  solution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Meeds)  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  H  Jl.  10337,  as  amended 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quonun  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  133.  nays  199. 
not  voting  100,  sis  follows: 

[RoU  No.  92] 
TEAS— 133 


Abdnor 

BoUing 

Clancy 

Adams 

Brademas 

aark 

Arends 

Bray 

Clausen, 

BadUlo 

Breaux 

DonH. 

Bafalls 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Clawson,  Del 

Blester 

Burke,  Mass. 

Cohen 

Bingham 

Butler 

CoUlns,  Tex. 

Blackburn 

Camp 

Conable 

Boggs 

Cederberg 

Crane 

Cronln 

Danlelson 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dent 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Donobue 

Duncan 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Esbleman 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Fish 

Fisher 

Fulton 

Gettys 

Oilman 

Haley 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harsba 

Hays 

H«b€rt 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Holt 

Hosmer 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Kartb 

Kastenmeler 

Leggett 

Long,  La. 

Abzug 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Aspin 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bennett 
BeviU 
Biaggl 
Boland 
Bowen 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byron 

Carney,  Ohio 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

c;ay 

Cleveland 

collier 

Conlan 

Conte 

Conyers 

Gorman 

Cougblin 

CxUver 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  Robert 
W.,  Jr. 

Daniels, 
Domlnlck  V. 

Davis,  B.C. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Derwinski 

Diggs 

DingeU 

Downing 

Drinan 

Dulskl 

duPont 

Eilberg 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 

Flndley 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 


Long.  Iifd. 
McFall 
McKay 
Macdonald 
Madigan 
Martin,  N.C. 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
Mel  Cher 
Michel 
MUler 
Mink 

Mitchell.  Md 
Mollohan 
Morgan. 
Myers     • 
G'NelU 
Owens 
Parris 
Passman 
Poage 
Podell 

Powell,  Ohio 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Randall 
Rangel 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Robison,  N.Y. 
Rogers 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 
Rousselot 
Sarbanes 
Satterfleld 
Schneebell 
Seiberllng 
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Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Oaydos 
Giaimo 
Glnn 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Green,  Pa. 
Gross 
Grover 
Guyer 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hastings 
Hechler.  W.  Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
HtlUs 
Hogan 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kluczynskl 
Koch 

Lagomarslno 
Landrum 
Latta 
Lent 
Litton 
Lott 
Lujan 
Luken 
McCormack 
Mabon 
Mallary 
Mann 

Martin,  Nebr. 
Mathias,  Calif. 
Mathts,  Ga. 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Mezvinsky 
Mills 
Minish 
Mitchell,  N.Y. 
Mizell 

Montgomery 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Mosber 
Moss 


Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WiUiam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steel  man 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Symms 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Tiernan 
Vanik 
Waggonner 
Ware 
White 
Whitehurst 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Pla. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zion 
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Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murtba 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Obey 

Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pike 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Qulllen 

Railsback 

Rarick 

Rees 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roncalio,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Rousb 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Scberle 

Schroeder 

Shipley 

SkubitB 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Teague 

Thone 

Thornton 

Treen 

Vander  Jagt 

Veysey 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Whalen 

Whltten 

Widnall 

WUllams 

Wilson, 

Chaiies  H., 

Calif. 
Woltr 
Wright 
Wyman 
Yates 

Young,  Oa. 
Young,  ni. 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


Addabbo 

Alexander 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Annunzio 

Ashley 

Bell 

Bergland 

Blatnik 

Brasco 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 

Broomfield 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Cochran 

Collins,  Ul. 

Cotter 

Davis,  Ga. 

Dorn 

Eckhardt 

Ford 

Praser 

Frellnghuysen 

Froehllch 

Fuqua 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Crasso 


Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Griffiths 

Gubser 

Gude 

Gunter 

Hanna 

Hawkins 

Hinshaw 

Huber 

Jarman 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

King 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Lehman 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCol  lister 

McDade 

McEwen 

McKinney 

McSpadden 

Madden 

Maraziti 

Metcalfe 

Milford 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Moakley 

Murphy,  Dl. 

Nichols 

Nix 


O'Brien 

O'Hara 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Preyer 

Reld 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Roy 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sebelius 

Slack 

Steed 

Steele 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Talcott 

Towell,  Nev. 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Veen 

Vlgorlto 

Waldie 

Wiggins 

WUson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Yatron 
Young,  S.C. 


So   (two-thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof)  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  armounced   the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Annunzio  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mrs.  GrlfBths. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Gunter. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Mrs.  Orasso  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  NU  with  Mr.  Riegle. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  King. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  CbappeU  with  Mr.  Huber. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Froehllch. 

Mr.  Moakley  with  Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Reid. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Oubser. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  St  Oermato  with  Mr.  Ocldwater. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Hinshaw. 

Mr.  Vlgorlto  with  Mrs.  CoUlns  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  nunols  with  Mr.  Brown  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  McColIister. 

Mr.  Bergland  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Cochran. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Kyros  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  McSpadden  with  Mr.  Minshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Milford  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  PYaser  with  Mr.  Maraziti. 

Mr.  Ford  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Brlnkley  with  Mr.  McKmney. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Preyer. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Young  of  South 
Carolina. 

Ms.  Jordan  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  with  Mr.  O'Hars. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Sebelius. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  Roy  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Blatnik. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Waldie  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Andrevre  of  North  Car- 
oUna. 

Mr.    Vander    Veen    with    Mr.    Towell    of 
Nevada. 
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The  result  of  the  vote 
as  above  recorded. 


was  ai  loiinced 
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CTCRE 
)F  THE 


SPECIAL  PAY  BONUS  STR 
RELATINO  TO  MEMBERS 
ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  SpeakeJ  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  tie  Sen- 
ate bin  (S.  2771 )  to  amend  cha  ter  5  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  i  vise  the 
special  pay  bonus  structure  r«ting  to 
members  of  the  armed  forcesjand  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

S.  2T71 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  Aitf  Bouse 
of  Repre»entativea  of  the  VnitedS^tates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  9lMt  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Armed  Borces  En- 
listed Personnel  Bonus  Revision  A4  of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  5  of  Utle  37,  Unfed  States 
Code,  H  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Section  308  Is  amended  to  rj|ad  as  fol- 
lows : 

"i  308.  Special  pay:  reenlletment  Hmos 

"(a)  A  member  of  a  uniform|d  service 
who- 
'll) has  completed  at  least  t#enty-one 
months  of  continuous  active  duly  (other 
than  for  training)  but  not  morefhan  ten 
years  of  active  duty; 

"(2)  is  designated  as  baring  1  critical 
military  skill  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
or  by  the  Secretary  of  Transport*  :lon  with 
respect  to  the  Coast  Guard  when  It  is  not 
operating  as  a  serrtce  in  the  Nav 

"(3)  is  not  r«ceivlng  special  pay  §nder  sec 
tlon  312a  of  this  title;  and 

"(4)  reenllsts  or  voluntarily  eAends  his 
enlistment  In  a  regiilar  compoiM  it  of  the 
service  concerned  for  a  period  o|  at  least 
three  years; 

may  be  paid  a  bonus,  not  to  ttcoeed  six 
months  of  the  basic  pay  to  which  (  e  was  en- 
titled at  the  time  of  his  dischaj  ^  or  re- 
lease, multiplied  by  the  number  of  years, 
or  the  monthly  fractions  thereof  of  addi- 
tional obligated  service,  not  to  <  uxed  six 
years,  or  $15,000,  whichever  is  lie  lesser 
amount.  Ohllgaryd  service  In  exoeai  of  twelve 
years  wUl  not  be  used  for  bonus  lomputa- 
tion.  Bonus  authority  provided  v  ider  this 
section  BfaaU  be  administered  in  sui  ti  a  noan- 
ner  that  no  member  reenllsting  f  r  two  or 
Biore  i«enUstment£  may  receive  a  t<  lal  bonus 
amount  that  Is  larger  than  the  a  Mont  U> 
which  tw  would  have  been  entitlei  had  his 
initial  reeniistineat  or  active  duty  xtenslon 
l>een  for  a  total  period  of  additK  lal  obli- 
gated service  equal  to  the  two  or  fnore  re- 
enllstments. 

"(b)  Bonus  payments  authoclaAl  under 
this  section  may  be  paid  in  eittie  a  lump 
sum  or  in  InstalUnents 

"(c)    For  the   piirpose  of  compJtlng  the 


reenlistment  txmus  in  the  case  of 


with  prior  enlisted  service  who  mi  r  be  en 


titled  to  a  bonus  under  sabsactto 
this  section,  the  monthly 
grade  In  which  be  Is  enlisted,  e«i 
aooordanoe  with  his  years  of  sendoe  com- 
puted under  section  205  of  this  tl  le,  shall 
be  used  instead  of  the  monthly 
to  whidi  be  was  entttied  at  Uw  ti: 
release  from  active  duty  as  an 

"(d)  A  Member  wlio  ««luB«am 
csuas  of  his  mleoandoct.  does  not 
the  term  of  enllslinsiit  (or  wkich 
was  paid  to  him  undrr  this  seel  an  ahall 
refund  that  percentage  of  the  be  uu  that 
the  unexpired  part  of  his  enlistni  nt  is  of 
the  total  enlistment  period  for  n  Och  the 
bonus  was  paid 


ja  ofllcer 


(a)    of 

of  the 

uted  In 


pay 
of  his 


or  be- 
tomplete 

bonus 


"(e)  This  section  shall  be  administered 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  the  armed  forces  under 
his  jurisdiction,  and  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  with  respect  to  the  Coast 
Guard  when  it  Is  not  operating  as  a  service 
in  the  Navy. 

"(f)  No  bonus  Shan  be  paid  imder  this 
section  with  respect  to  any  reenlistment,  or 
voluntary  extension  of  an  active-duty  enlist- 
ment, in  the  armed  forces  entered  into  after, 
June  30.  1977.". 

(3)  SecUon  308a  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"i  308a.  Special  pay:  enlistment  bonus 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  section  514(a)  of 
title  10  or  any  other  law,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  with  re- 
spect to  the  Coast  Guard  when  it  is  not 
operating  as  a  service  In  the  Navy,  a  person 
who  enlists  In  an  armed  force  for  a  period 
of  at  least  four  years  In  a  skill  designated 
as  critical,  or  who  extends  his  initial  period 
of  active  duty  in  that  armed  force  to  a  total 
of  at  last  four  years  in  a  skill  designated  as 
critical,  may  be  paid  a  bonus  in  an  amount 
prescribed  by  the  appropriate  Secretary,  but 
not  more  than  $3,000.  Tt»  lx>nus  may  be  paid 
in  a  lump  sum  or  in  equal  periodic  Install- 
ments, as  determined  by  the  appropriate 
Secretary. 

"(b)  Under  regnlatJorss  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  or  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  with  respect  to  the  Coast 
Guard  when  it  Is  not  operating  as  a  service 
in  the  Navy,  a  person  who  voluntarily,  or  be- 
cause of  his  misconduct,  does  not  complete 
the  term  of  enlistment  for  which  a  bonus  was 
paid  to  him  under  this  section  shall  refund 
that  percentage  of  the  bonus  that  the  un- 
expired part  of  his  enlistment  is  of  the  total 
enlistment  period  for  which  the  bonus  was 
paid. 

"(c>  No  bonus  shall  be  paid  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  any  enlistment  or 
extension  of  an  initial  period  of  active  duty 
in  the  armed  forces  made  after  June  30, 
1977.". 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  section  308  of  title 
37.  United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  this 
Act,  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  on 
active  duty  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
who  would  have  been  eligible,  at  the  end  of 
his  current  or  subsequent  enlistment,  for  the 
reenlistment  bonus  prescribed  In  section  306 
(a)  or  <d)  of  that  title,  as  it  exUted  on  the 
day  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  shall 
continue  to  be  eligible  for  the  reenlistment 
bonus  under  that  section  as  it  existed  on  the 
day  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  If 
a  member  is  also  eligible  for  th;  re^Alistmmt 
bonus  prescribed  In  that  section  as  amended 
by  this  Act.  he  may  elect  to  receive  either 
one  of  those  reenlistment  bonuses.  However, 
a  member's  eligibility  under  section  308  (a) 
or  id)  of  that  title,  as  It  existed  on  tlie  day 
before  ttie  effective  date  of  this  Act,  termi- 
nates when  he  has  received  a  total  of  82,000 
in  reenlistment  bonus  payments,  received 
under  either  section  308  (a)  or  (d)  of  that 
title  as  It  existed  on  the  day  before  the  effec- 
tive date  at  this  Act,  or  under  section  808 
of  that  title,  as  amended  by  this  Act,  or  from 
a  combination  of  both. 

Skc.  4.  Hie  amendments  made  by  thu  Act 
become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month  foUowlng  the  date  ol  enactment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  HUMT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  fixMn 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Huirr)  opposed  to  tbe 
bill? 

Mr.  HUNT.  No;  I  am  not.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tbe  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  does  not  qualify. 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  <Mrs.  Schbocdss). 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  sec(xid. 

Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  the  genUewoman 
from  Colorado  <MrG.  Schsoeoeb)  opposed 
to  Uie  bill? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlewoman 
qufdifles. 

Without  objection,  a  second  will  be 
considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

,.  Mr.  Speaker,  S.  2771  is  designed  to 
meet  a  critical  retention  problem  in  the 
all-volunteer  environment — the  attrac- 
tion and  retention  of  enlisted  personnel. 

S.  2771  revises  l»th  the  present  enlist- 
ment and  reenlistment  bonus  authority. 

XNUSTMEirr    BOMTTSXB 

Present  law  authorizes  passing  up  to 
$3,000  for  an  initial  enlistment  only  in 
the  combat  arms  of  the  Army  or  Marine 
Corps. 

S.  2771  would  expand  this  authority 
to  allow  bonuses  of  up  to  $3,000  for  an 
enlistment  of  at  least  4  years  in  any 
critical  skill  area  in  any  of  the  services. 

KEENUSTMENT    BONtTSES 

Present  law  provides  for  a  Regular  re- 
enlistment bonus — RRB — of  up  to  $2,000 
for  all  reenlistees  regardless  of  skill  area 
and  regardless  of  need  and  a  variable  re- 
enlistment bonus — VRB — of  up  to  $8,000 
for  reenlistments  in  the  critical  skills. 
Since  it  is  automatic,  the  Regular  reen- 
listment bonus  is  frequently  paid  to  ade- 
quately manned  or  overly  manned  skills. 
Thus  it  Ls  not  cost-effective.  The  variable 
reenlistment  bonus  can  only  be  paid 
once. 

S.  2771  would  repeal  both  the  Regular 
reenlistment  bonus  and  the  variable  re- 
enlistment bonus  and  in  place  thereof 
establish  a  selective  reenlistment 
bonus — SRB.  This  would  authorize  a 
bonus  of  up  to  $1S,000  for  reenlistment 
in  a  critical  skill  area.  The  bonus  could 
be  paid  at  any  problem  point  during  tbe 
Initial  10  years  of  service:  the  amount 
of  the  bonus  would  vaiy  according  to  tbe 
severity  of  the  retention  problem  and 
bor.iises  wxrulu  not  li«v»  to  te  paid  in 
skills  where  no  shortages  exist.  Thus,  the 
SRB  gives  the  services  the  flexibility 
to  meet  retention  needs  and  at  tbe  same 
time  is  cost-effective  as  it  is  coupled  with 
the  elimination  of  bonuses  in  adequately 
maimed  skills. 

LONC-SAIVGE   COST    SAVTIVn 

Because  of  the  elimination  of  bonuses 
in  areas  where  adequate  retention  can 
be  achieved  without  extra  pay.  S.  2771 
will  result  in  a  net  budget  saving  of  $44.5 
million  by  fiscal  year  1979.  The  cost  of 
the  bill  for  the  first  full  fiscal  year  1975 
will  be  $85.4  million;  but  the  cost  drops 
rapidly  beginning  in  fiscal  lf77  as  the 
savings  from  the  phasing  out  of  the  reg- 
ular reenlistment  bonus  begin  to  appear. 

COMMTTTEK    AMENDMENTS 

S.  2771  is  a  Defense  Department  pro- 
posal that  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
with  minor  modification.  The  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  made  a  number  of 
changes,  as  lollovs: 
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The  committee  set  the  maximum 
amount  of  the  reenlistment  bonus  at 
$15,000  as  requested  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  instead  of  $12,000  as  provided 
in  the  Senate  bill.  This  will  provide  the 
authority  to  meet  exceptional  retention 
problems  in  critical  areas  as  well  as  allow 
for  the  effect  of  inflation.  The  present 
plans  are  to  pay  the  maximum  bonuses 
only  in  the  case  of  personnel  trained  in 
nuclear-power  skills  for  submarine  duty. 
Under  present  law,  which  expires  on 
June  30.  1975.  nuclear-trained  enlisted 
personnel  can  be  paid  bonuses  of  up  to 
$15,000  and  the  bonus  has  proved  very 
cost-effective.  S.  2771  would  allow  for  the 
continuation  of  these  bonuses  to  nuclear- 
trained  personnel. 

It  is  the  estimate  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  that  the  average  bonus  under 
the  bill  will  be  approximately  $5,300. 

The  committee  added  language  to  the 
bill  to  provide  that  a  service  member  re- 
enlisting  for  the  maximum  6  years  will 
not  receive  less  in  total  bonus  than  one 
who  reenllsts  for  two  3-year  periods. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  expira- 
tion date  on  the  new  selective  reenlist- 
ment bonus.  The  committee  inserted  a 
termination  date  of  Jime  30.  1977,  since 
the  committee  believes  that  after  a  suf- 
ficient period  the  authority  should  be 
subject  to  a  review  by  the  Congress. 

The  Senate  bill  was  effective  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1974.  The  committee  amended 
the  bill  to  make  it  effective  the  first  day 
of  the  month  following  enactment,  A 
retroactive  date  would  serve  no  purpose 
for  either  attraction  or  retention  of  per- 
sonnel. 

The  committee  deleted  a  Senate  floor 
amendment  designed  to  allow  admission 
of  women  to  the  service  academies.  The 
Senate  amendment,  which  had  not  been 
subject  to  committee  hearings,  was  tech- 
nically defective  and  our  committee  de- 
leted the  provision  without  prejudice, 
believing  the  matter  should  be  subject  to 
full  study  at  separate  hearings. 

SENATE  AMENDMENT  ON   AD^nSSION   OF   WOMEN 
TO   THE    SERVICE    ACADEMIES 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  re- 
jection of  the  Senate  amendment  for  ad- 
mission of  women  at  the  service  acad- 
emies does  not  imply  a  rejection  of  the 
proposal  in  principle.  I  personally  favor 
admission  of  women  to  the  academies  as 
I  have  stated  for  the  record  in  the  past. 
Because  of  the  urgent  requirements  to 
act  on  the  present  bill  promptly,  the 
committee  did  not  have  time  available 
for  full  hearings  on  the  admission  of 
women  to  the  academies.  The  subcom- 
mittee that  considered  the  bill,  therefore, 
elected  to  delete  the  Senate  amendment; 
and  a  majority  of  the  committee  rejected 
a  motion  to  restore  the  amendment.  The 
vote  was  18  to  16.  The  question  of  ad- 
mission of  women  to  the  academies  in- 
volves consideration  of  the  rate  at  which 
women  would  be  admitted,  the  question 
of  whether  the  student  body  would  be 
enlarged  or  the  number  of  male  students 
would  be  reduced,  the  requirements  for 
modification  of  the  physical  facilities  at 
the  academies  with  the  attendant  costs, 
and  of  Uie  possibility  of  modification  of 
the  curriculum,  and  perhaps  most  im- 
portant, a  review  of  the  legal  and  regu- 


latory prohibitions  against  the  use  of 
women  in  combat  since  the  principal  pur- 
pose of  the  service  academies  is  the 
training  of  combat  leaders.  These  are  all 
questions  which  should  be  addressed  in 
informed  hearings  prior  to  action  on  the 
legislation  by  this  body. 

Again,  I  want  to  stress  that  I  person- 
ally support  the  admission  of  women  to 
the  academies;  and  I  have  urged  on  the 
chairman  of  our  committee  considera- 
tion of  such  legislation.  The  present  bill 
is  simply  not  the  proper  vehicle. 

BONUS    EFFECTIVENESS 

The  examination  by  our  committee 
has  indicated  that  the  use  of  bonuses  in 
a  selective  way  is  a  vei-y  effective  way  of 
meeting  the  manpower  needs  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  The  use  of  initial  enlist- 
ment bonuses  in  hard-to-obtain  skills 
has  allowed  the  services  to  meet  their 
requirements  with  longer  terms  of  en- 
listment and  with  substantial  saving  in 
training  costs.  In  effect,  the  longer  peri- 
ods of  service  achieved  by  use  of  the 
bonus  more  than  amortizes  the  training 
costs;  and  the  true  cost  per  year  of  a 
trainee  is  less  with  the  bonus  than  with- 
out. Illustrations  of  this  will  be  found 
in  the  subcommittee's  report. 

Likewise,  using  the  reenlistment  bonus 
in  a  selective  way  allows  us  to  concen- 
trate the  bonus  dollar  where  the  needs 
are.  It  has  been  estimated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  that  in  fiscal  year  1973 
$43  million  was  spent  in  bonuses  in  skills 
where  the  required  manning  could  have 
been  achieved  without  a  bonus.  This  kind 
of  procedure  will  be  eliminated  by  S. 
2771. 

I  urge  the  House  to  approve  the  bill. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  give  the 
Members  of  the  House  a  laundry  list  as  to 
why  I  tliink  this  bill  should  be  defeated. 
First  and  foremost  is  the  procedure  in 
which  the  bill  has  been  reported  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

The  first  thing  that  happened  was  that 
subcommittee  No.  4  voted  on  this  bill  on 
February  27,  1974.  We  have  a  rule  in  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  rule  No.  8, 
that  says  that  there  should  be  a  3-day 
layover  between  when  a  subcommittee 
votes  out  a  bill  and  when  it  comes  before 
the  full  committee.  Notwithstanding  that 
rule,  the  bill  was  brought  up  the  very 
next  day  after  subcommittee  action  on 
February  28.  By  a  two-thirds  vote  the 
committee  can  set  a  rule  aside.  The 
committee  did  not  do  this.  There  were 
many  of  us  who  were  not  present  when 
the  vote  was  taken  in  the  full  committee 
to  strike  this  section  from  the  Senate 
bill  because  some  of  us  also  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. As  the  Members  know,  that  was  the 
day  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  had  a 
vote  on  the  congressional  pay  raise. 

Three  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  came  Into  the  committee 
room  a  little  late,  after  the  vote  had 
been  taken  on  the  motion  to  strike  the 
section  permitting  women  to  go  to  the 
academies.  At  the  time  we  entered  the 
room  the  vote  was  18  to  16  in  favor  of 


deleting  the  provision  that  would  allow 
women  to  go  to  the  service  academies. 
One  Member  asked  for  unanimous  con- 
sent to  record  his  vote.  It  was  granted, 
and  it  then  became  18  to  17.  The  other 
two  of  us  had  asked  for  permission  to 
record  our  votes,  and  this  was  denied. 

The  committee  had  not  yet  adjourned. 

I  feel  on  that  basis  alone  we  should 
vote  down  this  bill  for  committee  rules 
and  practices  were  not  fully  complied 
with. 

Does  the  gentleman  desire  me  to  yield 
to  him? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  ask  the  gentlewoman  to  yield. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  is  very  charming, 
and  I  appreciate  the  gentlewoman  yield- 
ing to  me,  but  I  do  believe  that  the  rec- 
ord should  be  kept  straight. 

To  begin  with,  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  whether  the  gen- 
tlewoman was  ever  present  while  the  bill 
was  being  considered  in  the  committee? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  was  not  present 
until  after  it  had  been  considered,  but 
the  committee  was  still  in  session  at  the 
time  I  came  in. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  The  committee  was  in 
session  at  the  time,  and  that  business 
had  been  done  away  with,  it  was  finished 
business. 

So  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
was  not  present  any  time  while  the  bill 
was  under  consideration? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  That  is  correct: 
three  of  us  were  not  present,  and  we 
asked  for  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  If  the  gentlewoman  will 
yield  further.  No.  2,  insofar  as  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  bill  was  not  brought  up 
in  a  legal  manner,  under  the  rules  of  the 
committee  a  bill  can  be  brought  up  at 
any  time  subject  to  a  rollcall  vote  if  the 
question  was  raised.  The  bill  was  brought 
up,  and  no  question  was  raised.  There- 
fore there  was  no  challenge  to  the  bill 
being  brought  up  at  any  time. 

If  a  point  of  order  had  been  made 
against  it,  I  would  have  sustained  the 
point  of  order.  That  could  have  been 
overruled  by  a  majority  vote,  and  within 
the  House  could  have  been  done  by  a 
two-thirds  vote. 

So  there  was  no  violation  of  the  rules 
there. 

Next,  nobody  asked  me  for  unanimous 
consent  to  vote  in  the  committee.  One 
member  asked  that  his  vote  be  changed 
after  the  committee  vote  was  taken,  and 
anybody  knows  that  you  cannot  change 
a  vote  once  the  vote  is  announced,  and 
that  is  true  here  in  the  House  Chamber. 

Next,  the  gentlewoman  asked  for 
unanimous  consent  to  vote,  and  the 
unanimous  consent  request  was  denied 
under  the  rules. 

With  all  In  order,  there  was  nothing 
Irregular,  nothing  sinister,  and  nothing 
that  I  could  see  at  all  except  following 
the  rules. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDEai.  Let  me  say  that  I 
think  the  gentleman's  Interpretation  of 
the  rules  is  tme,  mine  Is  another.  I 
would  agree  with  him  on  the  basis  of 
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facts  as  to  when  I  was  present,  ^jet  me 
proceed  from  there. 

At  that  point  my  thought  was  fee  best 
way  to  go  would  be  to  attempt  tJ  amend 
the  bill  aa  the  floor,  to  put  thaservlce 
academy  amendment  back  in  on  the 
floor  and  have  some  discussion  Eit  that 
time.  Unfortunately,  the  decis  >n  was 
then  made  to  bring  this  bill  im  er  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  so  it  coulc  not  be 
amended.  We  did  not  find  ou  about 
that  decision  until  5  oclock  T  ursday 
when  many  Members  had  alrea  y  gone 
home.  I  think  this  is  a  very  sei  ous  is- 
s'le.  I  feel  that  Congress  spoke  out  on 
this  issue  when  it  passed  tb<  equal 
rights  amendment.  To  say  that  ^  e  have 
to  wait  imtil  all  of  the  States  \ci  be- 
fore we  can  do  anything  about  ^Meral 
institutions  I  think  is  wrong.  V  e  have 
to  wait  until  States  act  to  do  soi  lething 
about  State  government  and  loc  il  gov- 
ernment action,  but  not  the  Peder  J  Gov- 
ernment. I 

When  the  Congress  passed  tha  equal 
rights  amendment.  I  think  we  nu  le  our 
statement  as  to  how  we  thoug  it  the 
Federal  Government  should  act.  :  think 
that  under  the  Volunteer  Army,  w  th  all 
of  the  different  programs  that  u  !  kept 
going,  it  is  very  important  to  oi  en  up 
these  opportunities  for  women.  [  feel 
that  this  bill  should  at  least  be  b  ought 
up  under  a  regular  rule  so  that  it  can 
be  amended,  or  I  would  be  in  c  incur- 
rence if  they  would  agree  to  hok  hear- 
ings, and  pass  the  bill,  and  let  th(  Mem- 
bers speak  their  will  on  it.  But  '.  think 
bringing  up  the  bill  under  suspei  >ion  is 
an  incorrect  way  to  proceed. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyomini  ,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlewoman  yie  d? 

Mrs.  STHROEDER.  I  yield  to  tl  e  gen- 
tleman from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyomini  .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentlewom  in  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  oppoeitio  t  to  8. 
2771.  When  this  legislation  ei  lerged 
from  the  Senate,  it  contained  pro  isions 
to  eliminate  one  more  vestige  of  s  x  dis- 
crimination maintained  and  pn  :ticed 
within  otir  Armed  Forces.  As  refeifed,  S. 
2771  provided  that  women  be  peijiitted 
to  attend  our  Armed  Forces  acad  ^mies, 
an  idea  and  a  right  whose  time  is  o\  irdue. 
The  House  Committee  on  Armed 
ices,  however,  by  a  narrow  margij 
to  16  with  8  absent,  chose  to  delet 
provisions  from  the  bill. 

ThaX   Is   the   condition   under 
this  bill  comes  to  us  under  suspen^on  of 
the  rules. 


Serv- 
of  18 
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Mr.  Gross,  when  he  was  her  , 
jected  to  suspending  the  rules  oe 
relating  to  a  battle  between  the  Hopis 
and  the  Navajos.  This  is  a  man-  omen 
battle  put  on  the  Suspension  CaJ  indar. 

If  we  support  and  pass  this  leglf  aUon 
as  reported  to  the  floor,  we  will 
ing  tacit  approval  to  the  perpetuajion  of 
sexual  discrimination  in  admitta  ice  to 
the  academies  which  our  coUea^es  in 
the  Senate  justly  saw  fit  to  call 
end.  The  committee  report  stat^  that 
these  provisions  were  not  germanc^to  the 
bill  and  that  they  were  of  such  a  iuature 


ob- 

a  bill 


as  to  require  separate  consideration  and 
hearings.  I  submit  that  time  enough  has 
past.  Hearings  are  not  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  unjust  and  outdated  nature 
of  admission  criteria  based  oo  sex. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  Mr.  Hebcrt.  I  call  for 
the  defeat  of  this  bill  until  the  full  equal- 
ity of  sex  provisions  can  be  reinstated. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewomsui  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  With  all  humihty,  I  am 
pleading  with  the  gentlewoman,  if  she 
wants  to  keep  the  record  straight.  If  she 
does  not  want  it  to  be  kept  straight,  that 
is  up  to  her. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
moment  we  have  no  requests  for  time.  I 
would  urge  the  gentlewoman  from  Colo- 
rado to  yield  some  more  time  to  her 
side.  I  think  she  has  several  speakers 
who  want  to  sp>eak. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  desire  to  yield  time? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  <Mr.  du  Pont). 

Mr.  »c  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  could 
take  just  one  moment  to  try  to  put  this 
bill  in  a  little  bit  of  perspective,  I  think 
that  we  can  both  pass  the  bill  and 
achieve  the  objective  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  and  I  are  both  in- 
terested in  achieving. 

I  am  the  sponsor  of  H.R.  10705,  which 
is  one  of  the  first  pieces  of  legislation  in- 
troduced here  to  permit  women  to  attend 
the  military  academies.  I  agree  and  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Strat- 
TON) ,  who  points  out  some  of  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  having  women  in 
the  service  academies. 

I  am  very  strongly  in  favor  of  ad- 
mitting women  or  I  would  not  have  spon- 
sored the  legislation,  but  I  do  recognize 
that  we  have  got  to  make  some  decisions 
both  within  the  Congress  and  within  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  first.  I  would 
hate  to  see  this  piece  of  legislation, 
which  I  basically  support,  defeated  be- 
cau.se  of  this  possible  tangle,  so  if  I  could 
address  a  question  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I 
would  ask  if  the  chairman  will  be  willing 
to  commit  himself  to  scheduling  some 
hearings  on  H.R.  10705  and  other  similar 
legislation?  I  think  nith  that  kind  of 
commitment  we  could  go  forward  and 
pass  this  legislation  with  no  trouble. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  HtJSERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
happy  the  gentleman  from  Delaware 
asked  me  that  question.  That  is  why  I 
was  trying  to  get  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado  to  yield,  so  I  could  tell  her  some 
of  the  facts  of  life,  but  she  did  not  want 
to  hear  them.  These  are  the  facts. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  I  am  not  too  sure  we 
need  the  facts  as  much  as  we  need  a 
commitment. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  My  commitment  la  on 
the  fact«  of  life.  The  trouble  Is  some 


people  do  not  know  what  Is  goine  on 
sometimes.  We  have  had  a  request  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  report  on 
this  bill  and  all  others  on  October  lo, 
1973,  and  that  is  from  the  Departments 
of  Defense  and  Transportation. 

The  mechanism  had  already  been  set 
into  regular  orderly  motion. 

When  the  Senate  passed  this  amend- 
ment they  did  not  debate  it  5  minutes. 
We  are  in  agreement  with  this.  We  will 
be  having  a  hearing  on  the  bill  as  soon 
as  we  can  get  the  report. 

On  this  entire  thing  we  have  nothing 
to  hide.  The  thing  I  object  to  is  an  at- 
tempt to  make  it  appear  as  if  there  is 
something  insidious  in  practice.  What  we 
are  doing  is  following  the  rules,  and  I 
assure  the  gentleman  there  will  be  hear- 
ings. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anj-thing  insidious  being  tried. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  understanding 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  just 
given  us  I  am  prepared  to  support  the 
legislation  and  I  look  forward  to  the 
hearings  which  I  assiune  will  be  within 
the  subcommittee  chaired  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  statement  be- 
cause as  he  knows  I  am  a  cospransor  of 
this  bill  to  have  wcKncn  admitted  to  the 
academies.  I  am  in  support  of  this  and 
not  just  lately  but  beginning  several 
years  ago  before  this  issue  became  a 
popular  one.  As  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  of  the  Naval  Academy  I  have 
told  the  Naval  Academy  I  thought  they 
were  behind  the  times  and  they  ought 
to  get  with  it. 

But,  as  the  gentleman  recognizes,  this 
is  not  a  matter  that  can  be  settled  sim- 
ply by  tacking  a  nongermane  amendment 
onto  something  that  is  different.  We 
ought  to  have  some  discussion  and  some 
idea  of  what  we  will  be  getting  into  in 
terms  of  legal  obligation  and  cost  as 
far  as  the  women  who  are  going  to  be 
involved. 

Certainly  if  the  bill  is  assigned  to  my 
subcommittee  I  can  guarantee  the  gentle- 
man these  hearings  will  be  extremely 
sympathetic. 

I  simply  wanted  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado  to  yield  to  me  because  she  said 
she  was  prepared  to  settle  it  either  one 
way  or  the  other,  to  attack  the  amend- 
ment under  this  bill  or  to  have  hearings. 
This  is  exactly  what  our  committee  is 
prepared  to  do.  But  this  is  a  reenlistment 
bonus  designed  to  try  to  get  people  into 
the  armed  services  under  a  volunteer  en- 
vironment. If  we  try  to  defeat  it  because 
of  this  other  question  we  will  be  doing  a 
great  deal  of  harm  to  the  armed  services 
themselves. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  his  re- 
marks and  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  for  his  commitment  and  I  am 
looking  forward  to  those  hearings.  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  go  ahead  and  pass  this  leg- 
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Islation  because  basically  It  Is  good  legis- 
lation. 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  proposal  that  women  be 
admitted  to  the  academy  as  proposed  by 
this  and  other  legislation  and  I  encourage 
hearings  to  be  promptly  held. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  fact  we 
already  had  planned  to  have  these  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  which  the  gentleman 
introduced.  I  favor  hearings  on  the  legis- 
lation. However,  it  will  take  study  and 
hearings  to  determine  the  additional  fa- 
cilities needed,  the  cost  and  numbers  of 
women  to  be  admitted.  Otherwise  we 
would  simply  cause  chaos  if  the  gentle- 
man's legislation  were  passed  without 
adequate  hearings  and  study. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hunt)  . 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  S.  2771.  This  is  a  bill  to  help  us 
recruit  and  retain  high  quality  enlisted 
personnel  in  the  all-volunteer  environ- 
ment. Its  net  effect  will  be  to  save  money, 
which  everyone  favors,  and  will  appeal 
In  particular  to  the  frantic  fiscal  fre- 
netics. In  addition  though,  it  provides 
the  services  with  much-needed  manage- 
ment flexibility  and  will  result  in  in- 
creased retention  in  specific  areas  where 
shortages  have  become  critical. 

To  put  this  bill  in  some  historical 
perspective,  this  House  passed  much 
broader  special  pay  legislation  in  Octo- 
MT  1972,  which  the  Senate  did  not  act 
— -iSn.  What  we  have  before  us  now  is  one 
of  the  highest  priority  portions  of  that 
special  pay  package. 

In  order  to  imderstand  the  need  for 
this  bill,  it  is  necessary  to  recount  exist- 
ing law  and  its  practical  shortcomings. 
Presently,  bonuses  are  authorized  at 
initial  enlistment  and  only  for  specific 
fields,  and  there  are  two  separate  bonuses 
applicable  only  to  reenlistments. 

The  enlistment  bonus — payable  at  the 
time  of  initially  entering  service — is  re- 
stricted to  individuals  enlisting  in  the 
combat  elements  of  the  Army  and  Ma- 
rine Corps.  This  bonus  has  been  an  effec- 
tive tool  in  Increasing  enlistments  in 
these  career  fields,  but  its  scope  is  too 
narrow  in  that  it  can  not  be  appUed  in 
other  areas  of  critical  shoi-tages.  S.  2771 
enlarges  the  enlistment  bonus  authority 
to  allow  its  apphcation  to  any  other  ca- 
reer field  in  which  a  critical  deficiency 
exists.  It  simply  broadens  the  scope  of 
an  already  effective  management  tool. 

Now,  in  the  area  of  the  reenlistment 
bonus  we  have  a  current  bonus  structure 
in  which  two  types  of  reenlistment 
bonuses  exist.  The  regular  bonus  Is  paid 
to  all  enlistees  at  a  number  of  reenlist- 


ment points  prior  to  the  20-year  mark  in 
their  careers,  with  a  career  maximum 
of  $2,000.  The  law  requires  this  bonus  be 
paid:  It  is  not  permissive  authority.  In 
practice,  this  turns  out  to  be  noncost-ef- 
fective,  because  we  end  up  paying 
bonuses  to  people  in  fields  which  are  not 
critical  and  to  people  whose  retention  is 
not  a  problem.  We  are  doing  away  with 
that. 

The  second  tjTie  of  reenlistment  bonus, 
the  variable  reenUstment  bonus,  is  used 
for  critical  shortage  specialties,  but  may 
only  be  paid  at  the  time  of  an  individual's 
first  reenlistment.  The  combined  total 
payment  for  an  individual  entitled  to 
these  two  bonuses  cannot  exceed  $10,000. 

Our  bill  eliminates  these  bonuses  and 
combines  the  best  parts  of  each  into  a  se- 
lective reenlistment  bonus.  No  longer  will 
there  be  a  reenlistment  bonus  paid  to  all 
people  at  every  enlistment.  That  is  gone. 
What  we  propose  in  this  bill  is  to  pay 
a  bonus  only  in  those  career  fields  where 
the  shortage  is  critical,  and  to  allow 
it  to  be  paid  at  any  enlistment  occvu-ring 
within  the  first  10  years  of  the  indi- 
vidual's active  service.  This  is  in  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  certain  skills  re- 
main highly  marketable  to  the  degree 
that  individuals  in  those  skills  are  not 
committed  to  a  service  career  even  after 
tlieir  first  reenlistment. 

The  amount  to  be  paid  is  not  specified 
beyond  the  limitation  that  it  not  exceed 
$15,000.  The  services  will  have  the  au- 
thority to  vary  the  increments  paid  to 
meet  the  specific  situations.  This  man- 
agement flexibility  is  important  to  make 
the  bonus  as  attractive  as  necessary  for 
the  variety  of  career  fields  involved  and 
yet  remain  cost  effective.  To  illustrate, 
we  do  not  need  to  pay  an  electronics 
technician  $15,000  in  order  to  be  com- 
petitive with  outside  industry,  but  we 
may  well  have  to  pay  that  much  to  an 
individual  in  nuclear  power. 

The  original  DOD  proposal  requested 
a  maximum  limit  of  $15,000  for  this  se- 
lective reenlistment  bonus;  however,  the 
Senate  reduced  this  amount  to  $12,000. 
Our  committee,  after  due  consideration, 
has  reinstated  the  $15,000  Umit.  The 
higher  figure  was  chosen  in  order  to  give 
the  services  the  flexibility  to  meet  the 
exceptional  or  unique  retention  prob- 
lem. It  makes  sense.  The  only  field  in 
which  the  service  testified  it  is  presently 
planning  to  pay  such  a  maximum  is  nu- 
clear power.  This  training  is  extremely 
marketable  in  industry,  and  in  recogni- 
tion of  this  a  reenlistment  bonus  of  up 
to  $15,000  is  presently  authorized  for  this 
one  field.  This  current  authority  expires 
in  June  1975.  Our  bill  will  allow  the 
service  to  continue  this  bonus  at  its  pres- 
ent amount  after  the  expiration  of  the 
current  authority.  The  i-etention  per- 
centage for  these  nuclear  power  person- 
nel went  from  14  to  39  percent  following 
the  introduction  of  this  bonus.  So  we 
know  these  bonuses  are  effective. 

What  I  have  told  you  up  to  now  only 
talks  of  enlarged  amounts  and  utiliza- 
tion for  this  bonus,  and  on  its  face  it 
looks  like  more   money.   However,   the 


framework  in  which  these  bonuses  will  be 
cast  under  this  bill  will  result  in  sub- 
stantial savings. 

First,  the  undiscriminating  regular 
bonus  will  be  gone  resulting  in  savings 
of  approximately  $43  million  each  year 
in  unnecessary  payments. 

Second,  substantial  cost  savings  will 
accrue  from  enhanced  retention.  The 
skills  in  which  critical  shortages  exist  by 
and  large  are  those  requiring  a  consider- 
able training  investment.  Keeping  these 
personnel  we  have  trained  for  a  longer 
period  leads  to  an  immediate  reduction 
in  training  costs,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
improved  imit  effectiveness.  In  the  area 
of  nuclear  power,  alone,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  introduction  of  this  bonus 
achieves  savings  of  $4  miUion  per  aiwum 
in  training  costs. 

Third,  use  of  this  bonus  will  allow  the 
service  to  phase  out  payment  of  profi- 
ciency pay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  concludes  what  I 
think  is  particularly  Important  about 
this  bill.  When  you  have  legislation  that 
is  necessary,  saves  money,  and  stream- 
lines efiBciency  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, I  am  more  than  pleased  to  be  able 
to  speak  in  its  behalf. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Montgomery)  . 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  bill  and  urge  its 
passage  by  the  House.  Under  the  all 
volunteer  concept  it  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary that  we  take  steps  through  enlist- 
ment and  reenlistment  bonuses  to  ins\u"e 
minimum  manpower  levels  in  the  critical 
skill  areas  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

However.  I  am  also  reminded  of  the 
fact  that  we  need  the  same  type  of  leg- 
islative authority  for  members  of  the 
Reserve  components.  The  Reserves  and 
National  Guard  are  also  experiencing 
difficulties  maintaining  their  minimum 
manpower  needs.  I  have  introduced  leg- 
islation authorizing  enlistment  and  re- 
enlistment bonuses  for  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents and  would  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress would  also  turn  its  attention  to 
this  important  need. 

I  am  concerned  that  this  legislation 
deals  with  reenlistment  bonuses  and 
enlistment  bonuses  for  the  regular  serv- 
ices, but  as  I  understand  the  bill,  there 
are  no  provisions  to  take  care  of  the 
Reserves  or  the  National  Guard  as  far 
as  reenlistment  and  enlistment  bonuses 
are  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  have  a  lot  of  prob- 
lems In  the  Reserve.  I  would  like  to  ask 
tne  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
whether  there  are  any  plans  on  con- 
sidering bonuses  for  the  Reserve  and  the 
National  Guard,  which  is  a  strong  arm 
in  this  country.  The  Pentagon  is  not 
moving  out  to  give  any  incentives  to  this 
group. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  w  iU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
swer to  that  question,  of  course.  Is  that 
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this  matter  of  paying  bonuses  tofreserv- 
ists  was  raised  by  our  subcommit^.  The 
Defense  Department  witness  ir-"  -"  - 
that  the  Defense  Department  wo< 
recommendations  regarding 
nuses  of  this  same  type  by  the 
special  pay  bill  is  before  us. 

This  is  the  legislation  which  o 
mittee  has  indicated  it  will  take 
this  bill  is  completed  and  the  coi 
schedule  permits  more  hearings 
sonnel  matters.  At  that  time  the 
of  additional  enlistment  inceni 
Reserves  will  be  before  the  co| 
and  will  be  discussed  along  with 
cial  pay  proposals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  ge 
has  made  a  very  good  point.  < 
if  we  are  going  to  count  on  our 
we  must  have  adequate  enlistm< 
adequate  retention,  and  incenti 
lar  to  those  used  for  Regulars  wo 
to  be  considered  for  Reserves 

So  we  would  give  a  very  symfathetic 
ear  to  those  proposals. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Spiaker, 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

I  would  Uke  to  point  out  to  tie  com- 
mittee that  40  percent  of  thejcombat 
arms  of  this  country  are  in  the  Keserves 
and  in  the  National  Guard.  Aln^st  half 
of  the  combat  unius  are  in  thefeeserve 
forces.  ' 

Certainly  some  incentive  sl^uld  be 
considered  for  this  group. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsti.  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yle! 

Mr.  MONTGOMKRY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsli.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  grateful  for  thefcentle- 
man's  yielding. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  ^th  the 
gentleman's  remarks  and  expilss  my 
support  for  this  legislation.  I  ti>pe  we 
can  pass  it.  I  also  will  say  thif  I  am 
grateful  for  the  announcement  ind  the 
news  provided  by  the  gentlem*  from 
New  York  that  his  intention  isfo  hold 
hearings  on  the  special  pay  bilft  of  all 
character,  which  I  think  is  al§olutely 
essential.  | 

I  applaud  the  gentleman  fronf  Missis- 
sippi for  bringing  this  matter  tJthe  at- 
tention of  the  House.  | 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaklr,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining! 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlemmi  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  has  7  fiinutes 
remaining.  f 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speake|  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time  for  |onclu- 
sion  on  behsdf  of  the  CommiBee  on 
Armed  Services.  | 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Spefker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Pnci:). 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thi 
gentlewoman  for  yielding  time 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  legll 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  so  for  a  couple 
sons: 

First  of  all,  any  of  the  Membefs  who 
want  to  get  led  down  this  primjrofe  path 
on  the  premise  that  we  will  hold  hferings 
on  this  subject  can  go  down  thaJprim- 
rose  path  if  they  want  to.  Howevd-,  I  do 
not  think  that  is  the  way  to  treat  women 


equally  if  we  are  interested  In  treating 
women  equally. 

If  we  are  interested  in  treating  women 
equally,  we  can  do  It  today;  we  can  do 
it  right  now.  The  Senate  passed  this  bill 
with  a  provision  allowing  women  to  go 
to  the  service  academies,  and  the  only 
reason  that  there  is  any  controversy 
whatsoever  concerning  this  bill  today  is 
because  the  House  knocked  that  provi- 
sion out;  the  House  committee  knocked 
that  provision  out. 

The  committee  knocked  the  provision 
out  by  an  18  to  16  vote  originally,  18  in 
favor  of  knocking  this  out,  and  16  opposed 
to  knocking  this  out. 

Another  Member,  a  gentleman,  came 
in,  and  he  asked  unanimous  consent  to 
vote,  and  he  wsis  allowed  to  vote.  He 
voted  against  knocking  the  provision  out, 
and  that  made  the  vote  18  to  17. 

Then  another  Member,  a  gentlewoman, 
came  in  the  room.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroeder)  came 
in  the  room,  and  she  asked  unanimous 
consent  to  be  allowed  to  have  her  vote 
recorded.  Well,  obviously,  this  would 
have  created  a  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  for  14  years, 
and  this  was  the  first  time  I  have  ever 
heard  a  member  denied  the  right  to  be 
recorded  on  a  vote. 

Mr.  hMsert.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Sp>eaker.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  which  indi- 
vidual Member  he  is  referring  to. 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  am  referring  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Randall). 

Mr.  irfBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  record 
does  not  show  that  in  my  book.  It  does 
not  show  it  in  the  record.  Moreover,  I  do 
not  recall  it  at  all. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recall  it.  The 
gentleman  sits  only  two  seats  or  three 
seats  from  me,  and  I  recall  he  came  into 
the  committee  meeting  late,  and  he 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  vote,  and  he 
was  recorded  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  HiBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  never 
put  the  question,  and  I  have  never  heard 
of  this  until  right  now. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  wish 
to  use  all  my  time  on  this  discussion,  but 
I  will  repeat  that  it  was  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Randall)  who  came 
in  late,  and  his  vote  made  it  18  to  17. 
Then  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
came  in,  and  she  was  refused  the  right 
to  record  her  vote. 

There  is  only  one  issue  here.  There  is 
only  one  reason  this  is  controversial,  and 
it  has  to  do  with  whether  or  not  women 
are  going  to  be  treated  the  same  as  men. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  It  is  Just  as 
simple  as  that.  If  we  want  to  go  this 
route  of  holding  hearings,  let  us  see  what 
happens  In  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  when  we  have  hearings. 

The  services  come  in.  Do  you  think 
the  Army  will  come  in  and  say  "Yeah, 
man.  We  .sure  want  those  women  at  West 
Point?"  And  do  you  think  the  Navy  will 
come  in  and  say  "Yeah.  man.  We  sure 
want  those  women  at  Annapolis"  and 
that  the  Air  Force  will  come  in  and  say 


"Oh,  we  sure  want  them  at  the  Air  Force 
Academy"?  Well,  they  could  have  done  it 
at  any  time  in  the  last  10  years  or  any- 
time this  year,  but  they  have  never  done 
it  and  will  not  do  it. 

So  if  you  want  to  go  down  this  prim- 
rose path  and  be  convinced   that  you 
are    treating    the    women    of    America 
equally,  by  the  statement  that  you  are 
going  to  hold  hearings  at  some  time  in 
the  future,  it  can  be  done. 
Mr.  HUNT.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  PIKE.  Not  at  the  moment. 
I  suggest  to  you  that  if  you  want  to  do 
anything  about  getting  this  bill  passed, 
the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  make  it  as  much 
like  the  bill  passed  in  the  other  body 
so  that  in  conference  it  will  not  take  very 
long.  The  way  to  do  that  is  to  get  rid  of 
this  prohibition  against  women  going  to 
the  academies.  Bring  it  up  under  a  rule 
and  let  us  have  a  vote  on  whether  they 
can  go  to  the  academies  or  not.  If  it 
passes,  then  our  bill  will  be  very  much 
like  the  bill  of  the  other  body  and  the 
conference  will  not  take  any  time  at  all. 
I     yield     to     the     gentleman     from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  want  to  make  this  clear  for  the  rec- 
ord that  the  record  shows  Mr.  Randall 
voted  in  opposition  to  the  chairman's  po- 
sition. 

Mr.  PIKE.  That  is  right.  And  he  came 
in  late.  He  did  come  in  late  and  asked 
unanimous  consent  to  be  recorded  and 
did  in  fact  vote  against  the  chairman's 
position. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  This  is  what  I  did.  These 
paths  you  follow  may  look  very  pretty, 
you  know,  but  they  are  not  so  pretty  be- 
cause they  are  not  so  obvious. 

Mr.  PIKE.  If  you  want  to  insult  me, 
would  you  please  do  it  on  Mr.  Stratton's 
time  and  not  on  mine? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  No;  I  do  not  want  to  in- 
sult you,  but  I  just  want  to  expose  you. 

Mr.  PIKE.  What  I  think  you  really 
want  to  do  is  stall.  That  is  what  I  think 
you  really  want,  and  you  have  accom- 
plished it. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
this  bill.  The  bonuses  are  apparently 
necessary.  But  I  also  support  the  ad- 
mission of  women  into  our  service  acade- 
mies. 

I  am  tempted  to  vote  "no"  so  that 
the  Senate  nongermane  amendment  al- 
lowing admission  of  women,  could  be 
added,  but  there  is  no  guarantee  either 
that  the  amendment  could  be  added,  or 
that  it  would  be  added  in  a  timely 
fashion. 

Lacking  this  assurance.  I  must  rely  on 
the  assurances  of  the  committee  chair- 
man that  hearings  on  admitting  women 
will  be  held.  I  will  vote  for  the  bill,  and 
strongly  lu^e  that  the  committee  bring 
out  women's  admission  bill  soon. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cast  my 
vote  against  the  special  pay  bonus  struc- 
ture bill  (S.  2771)  before  us  today,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  It  is  improper  to 
consider  this  bill  under  suspension  of  the 
rules. 

When  this  bill  was  considered  In  the 
other   body.   Senator  Hathawat  intro- 
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duced  sm  amendment  to  allow  female 
candidates  for  admission  to  military 
academies  to  be  admitted.  His  amend- 
ment recognized  that  one  of  the  basic 
problems  we  have  had  with  the  all- 
volunteer  Army  is  that  not  enough  peo- 
ple have  enlisted.  Complementing  the 
bonuses  provided  for  reenlistment  in  this 
bill.  Senator  Hathaway  proposed  that 
women  also  be  allowed  to  enter  the  mili- 
tary academies  as  an  inducement  to 
women  to  enter  military  service.  Women 
serve  as  commissioned  officers  in  the 
WAVES,  WACs,  and  WAFs.  Certainly 
they  should  be  entitled  to  the  same  high- 
caliber  officer  training  as  men. 

The  amendment  was  cosponsored  on 
the  Senate  floor  by  Senators  Mansfield, 
Thurmond,  suid  Javits,  and  supported  by 
Senator  Stennis. 

The  whole  House  should  have  the  op- 
portimity  to  vote  against  removing  this 
vestige  of  discrimination  against  women. 
As  the  bill  is  presented  to  us,  we  are  un- 
able to  vote  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment to  delete  the  Hathaway  amend- 
ment allowing  women  to  attend  the  mili- 
tary academies.  I  am  Ijopeful  that  the 
House  will  have  an  opportimity  to  vote 
on  this  important  matter.  I  am  also 
hopeful  that  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee will  conduct  hearings  on  this  mat- 
ter, whether  or  not  the  legislation  before 
us  today  passes,  in  order  to  develop  an 
unbiased  helpful  record  in  this  impor- 
tant area. 

Senator  Stennis,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee,  ex- 
pressed his  willingness,  on  the  Senate 
floor,  to  take  the  Senate  bill  to  confer- 
ence and,  "If  necessary,  we  can  hold 
some  hearings  by  our  committee,  or  the 
subcommittee,  before  the  conference  it- 
self." I  am  hopeful  the  House  will  do  the 
same. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
fusal of  the  U.S.  military  academies  to 
admit  women  is  deplorable  and  unjust. 
8.  2771,  as  it  emerged  from  the  Senate, 
contained  a  provision  that  would  have 
permitted  women  to  enter  these  service 
academies. 

Unfortunately,  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  deleted  that  provision. 
Consequently,  I  intend  to  oppose  the  bill. 
In  this  day  and  age,  it  should  go  without 
saying  that  women  are  entitled  to  be 
treated  equally.  Congress  has  recognized 
this  principle  by  approving  the  equal 
rights  amendment.  Nonetheless,  the 
blatant  sex  discrimination  practiced  by 
the  military  academies  stands  as  a  dis- 
graceful blot  on  our  country's  efforts  to 
insure  that  women  are  given  the  same 
opportunities  as  men. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  offers 
a  very  flimsy  rationale  for  deleting  the 
Senate  provision,  namely  that  it  did  not 
have  time  to  hold  hearings  on  this  im- 
portant subject.  Surely  if  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  had  wanted  to,  it 
could  have  disposed  of  this  matter  in  a 
relatively  short  time.  After  all,  it  held 
only  one  day  of  hearings  on  the  other 
provisions  of  this  bill,  which  involve  $80 
million  in  bonus  payments  to  encourage 
reenlistment  in  the  armed  services. 

I  am  afraid  the  real  reason  for  the 
Armed  Services  Committee's  inaction  is 


its  opposition  to  ending  sex  discrimina- 
tion in  the  military  academies. 

By  voting  against  S.  2771  now,  we  will 
have  the  opportunity  at  a  later  time  to 
amend  this  bill  by  inserting  the  Senate 
provision  that  would  permit  women  to 
enter  the  military  academies. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  consid- 
ering the  bill  before  us,  S.  2771,  providing 
a  special  bonus  structure  for  members 
of  the  Armed  Services,  some  of  my  col- 
leagues are  iirging  defeat  of  this  meas- 
ure to  enable  the  House  to  consider  a 
similar  measure  with  a  nongermane 
amendment  allowing  women  to  enter  our 
service  academies. 

While  I  support  the  principle  of  allow- 
ing women  to  be  trained  and  educated 
by  our  service  academies.  I  do  not  sup- 
port this  effort  to  defeat  the  bill  before 
us. 

There  are  many  important  consider- 
ations which  must  be  fully  reviewed  be- 
fore opening  our  academies  to  women — 
we  need  to  resolve  the  problems  of  con- 
structing any  new  housing  required,  of 
defining  their  involvement  in  combat 
training,  of  health  care  needs,  and  so 
forth,  before  mandating  an  opening  of 
the  doors. 

We  must  look  before  we  leap  and  we 
must  provide  sufficient  leadtime  to  the 
academies  to  adequately  provide  for  their 
new  students. 

The  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Subcommittee  having  jurisdiction  of  tiiis 
proposal  has  assured  us  that  hearings  on 
this  issue  will  be  held  in  the  near  future. 
That  certainly  is  a  more  appropriate 
route  to  follow,  providing  for  thorough 
consideration  of  the  many  factors  in- 
volved in  preparing  our  academies  for 
the  admission  of  women.  Accordingly,  I 
am  supporting  the  bill  now  before  us, 
withholding  final  decision  on  the  matter 
of  women  in  our  academies  until  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  complete  con- 
gressional hearings  on  this  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  2771),  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  237,  nays  97, 
not  voting  98,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  93] 
YEAS— 237 


Abdnor 
Anderson.  BI. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
BafaUs 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bauman 
Beard 


Bennett 

BevUl 

Blaggl 

Blackburn 

Boggs 

Bowen 

Bray 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brovhill.  N.C. 

BroybUl.  Va. 


Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 


cnark 

Holt 

Regula 

Clausen, 

Horton 

Rhodes 

DonH. 

Hosmer 

Rinaldo 

Clawson,  Del 

Hudnut 

Roberts 

Cleveland 

Hunt 

Robinson,  Va. 

Cohen 

Hutchinson 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Collier 

Ichord 

Rogers 

Collins,  Tex. 

Johnson,  Calif 

Roncallo.  NY. 

Conable 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Rostenkowskl 

Conlan 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Roush 

Conte 

Jones.  Ala. 

Rousselot 

Daniel,  Dan 

Jones,  N.C. 

Runnels 

Daniel,  Robert 

Jon?s.  Okla. 

Ruppe 

W..  Jr. 

Kazen 

Ruth 

Daniels, 

Kemp 

Sandman 

Dominlck  V. 

Ketchum 

Sarasin 

Davis.  S.C. 

Kluczynskt 

Satterfield 

Davis.  Wis. 

Lagomarsino 

Scherle 

Dellenback 

Landrum 

Schneebell 

Denholm 

Latta 

Sboup 

Dennis 

Leggett 

Shriver 

Dent 

Lott 

Shuster 

Derwlnski 

McDade 

Sikes 

Devine 

McFall 

Sisk 

Dickinson 

McKay 

Skubitz 

Diggs 

Macdonald 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Dingell 

Madigan 

Snyder 

Donohue 

Mahon 

Spence 

Downing 

Mallary 

Staggers 

Duncan 

Mann 

Stanton, 

du  Pont 

Martin,  Nebr. 

J.  William 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Steelman 

EUberg 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Erlenborn 

Matsunaga 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Esch 

Mayne 

Stephens 

Eshleman 

MazzoU 

Stratton 

Findley 

Meeds 

Symms 

Pish 

Melcher 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Fisher 

Michel 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Flowers 

MUler 

Teague 

Flynt 

MUls 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Forsythe 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Thone 

Fountain 

Mizell 

Thornton 

Frenzel 

Mollohan 

Tiernan 

Frey 

Montgomery 

Treen 

Qaydos 

Moorhead, 

Veysey 

Gettys 

Calif. 

Waggonner 

Oilman 

Morgan 

Walsh 

Glnn 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Wampler 

Gonzalez 

Murtha 

Ware 

Goodling 

Myers 

White 

Gross 

Nelsen 

Whitehurst 

Grover 

ONelU 

Widnall 

Guyer 

ParrU 

WUllams 

Haley 

Passman 

Winn 

Hamilton 

Patman 

Wright 

Hammer- 

Patten 

Wyatt 

schmldt 

Perkins 

Wydler 

Hanley 

Pettis 

Wylle 

Hanrahan 

Peyser 

Wyman 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Poage 

Young.  Alaskft 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Powell,  Ohio 

Young,  Pla. 

Harsha 

Price,  ni. 

Young,  ni. 

Hastings 

Price,  Tex. 

Young,  Tex. 

H6bert 

Quie 

Zablocki 

Henderson 

QuUlen 

Zion 

Hicks 

RaUsback 

Zwach 

Hillis 

Randall 

Hogan 

Rarick 

NAYS— 97 

Abzug 

Glalmo 

Owens 

Adams 

Green.  Pa. 

Pike 

Anderson. 

Hanna 

Podell 

Calif. 

Harrington 

Pritchard 

Aspln 

Hawkins 

Rangel 

BadUlo 

Hays 

Rees 

Blester 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

.  Rodino 

Bingham 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Roe 

Boland 

Heinz 

Roncalio.  Wyo. 

Boiling 

Helstoskl 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Brademas 

Holtzman 

Rose 

Burke,  Mass. 

Howard 

Rosenthal 

Burton 

Hungate 

Roybal 

Clay 

Karth 

Sarbanes 

Conyers 

Kastenmeler 

Schroeder 

Corman 

Koch 

Seiberllng 

Coughlin 

Lent 

Shipley 

Cronin 

Litton 

Smith.  Iow» 

Cnilver 

Long.  La. 

Stanton, 

Danielson 

Long.  Md. 

James  V. 

de  la  Garza 

Lulan 
Luken 

Stark 

Delaney 

Stokes 

Dellums 

McCormack 

Studds 

Drlnan 

Mathis.  Oa. 

Sullivan 

Dulskl 

Mezvinsky 

Thompson,  VJ, 

Edwards.  C^lif 

Minish 

VanUc 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mink 

Whalen 

Evins,  Tenn. 

MitcheU,  Md. 

Wilson. 

Fascell 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Charles  H~ 

Flood 

Mosher 

Calif. 

Foley 

Moss 

Wolff 

Ford 

Natcher 

Yates 

Fraser 

Nedzl 

Young,  Oa. 

Fulton 

Obey 
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NOT  VOTING— 98 


Addabbo 

Alexander 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Annunsio 

Asbley 

Bell 

Bergland 

Blatnlk 

Bras  CO 

Breckinridge 

BrinUey 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Mlcb. 

Brown,  Olilo 

Burke,  CalU. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Carey.  NT. 

ChappeU 

Cblsholm 

Cochran 

Collins,  m. 

Cotter 

Crane 

Davis,  Ga. 

Dorn 

Eckbardt 

Frellngbuysen 

Proebliab 

Fuqua 

Gibbons 

Goldwatcr 

Graaso 

Gray 


Green.  Orcf. 

Griffiths 

Gubser 

Gude 

Gunter 

Hlnsbaw 

Holtfield 

Hubcr 

Jarman 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

King 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Lehman 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColllster 

McEwen 

McKlnney 

UcSpadden 

Madden 

Marazltl 

Metcalfe 

MUford 


N.T. 


Pepper 

Pickle 

Preyer 

Reld 

Reuaa 

Rlegle 

Roonc] 

Roy 

Ryan 

St  OerAaln 

SebeUti 

Slack 

Steed 

Steele 

StubbllBeld 

Stucke: 

SymlDf   on 

Talcott 

ToweUcPlev. 

Udall 

mimaE 

Van  DC  rlln 

Vandei  lugt 

Vander  fetn 

Vlgorlt 

Waldle 
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MinEball.Obio  Whitte: 

Moakley  Wlggln 

Murphy,  m.  Wilson^ob 

NicboU  WUson 
Nix  Cbaxlla,  Tex. 

O'Brien  Yatron 

O'Hara  Young.  p.C. 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  L  favor 
thereof)  the  niles  were  suspend  d  and 
the  Senate  bill,  as  amended,  was  >assed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  fo|k>wing 
pairs: 

Mr.  Anniinzto  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  ftUtnUc. 

Mr.  Stubblefield  with  Mr.  Holifieh 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Mr.  OoCt«r  with  Mrs.  Jordan. 

Mr.  Caxey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  E^hardt. 

Mrs.  Oraaso  with  Mr.  Oray. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Huber. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Mr.  Braaco  with  Mr.  Coughlin. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  King. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  ^rke  of 
Florida. 

Mr.  ChappeU  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Hinahaw. 

Mr.  Moakley  with  Mr.  Kuykendal 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Reld. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  fcClory. 

Mr.  Ptckie  with  lix.  Crane. 

Mr.  St  Oermaln  with  Mr.  Marazltl. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  UlUnan  with  Mr.  Oud«. 

Mr.  Vigorlto  with  Mr.  Prellnghuysec 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  lUlnois  with  Mr.  Mc^loekey. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Se   elius. 

Mr.   Bergland   with   Mr.   McKlnne   , 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Proehllch. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Brown  of  &!  chlgan, 

Mr.  Kyros  with  Mr.  03rlen. 

Mr.  McSpadden   with   Mr.   McColI    ter. 

Mr.  Mllford  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  GU>bons  with  Mr.  MinshaU  of    >blo. 

Mrs.  Chisbolm  with  Mr.  Charles  W^aon  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Brinkley  with  Mr.  Brown  of  ^io. 

Mr.  Lehnoaa  with  Mr.  McE>wen. 

Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina  i^th  Mr. 
Bob  WUson. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  fiunter. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with   Mr.fwaldie. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Vander  tagt. 

Mr.  etuckey  with  Mr.  Towell  of  N4  rada. 

Mr.  Roy  with  Mr.  Young  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Reuss. 

Mrs.  Orifflths   with   Mr.   Vander 

Mr.  UdaU  with  Mr.  Whitten. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Preyer. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFE21EES 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  insist 
on  its  amendments  to  the  Senate  bill 
(S.  2771)  to  amend  chapter  5  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  special 
pay  bonus  structure  relating  to  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  request  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Stratton,  Nichols,  Hebert,  Hunt,  and 
Bray. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  contents  of 
the  bill  <S.  2771)  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHANGE  IN  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  armounce  that  we  will  call  up 
under  suspension  of  the  rules  tomorrow 
the  bill  H.R.  11105,  the  nutrition  program 
for  the  elderly.  The  bill  had  been  sched- 
uled for  later  in  the  week,  subject  to  a 
rule  being  granted. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
rule,  as  I  understood  it,  the  rule  granted 
on  VLR.  69  and  the  colloquy  that  followed 
here  last  Thursday,  HJl.  69  was  to  be 
called  up  tomorrow.  Am  I  OHTect  in  that 
inquiry? 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  Chair  will  have 
an  announcement  to  make  with  respect 
to  that  entire  issue. 

E>oes  the  gentleman  desire  to  make  any 
statement  further  with  respect  to  his 
inquiry? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  nothing 
except  that  I  would  like  to  know  a  day 
certain  that  the  bill  will  be  called  up. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair,  of  course, 
knows  of  the  issue  that  has  been  raised 
with  respect  to  the  rule  on  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  Tbe 
Chair  has,  accordingly,  had  the  rule,  its 
legislative  history,  and  the  precedents 
studied,  and  the  Chair  Is  prepared  to 
make  the  following  statement: 

Houae  Resolution  963  which  has  made 


in  order  the  consideration  of  HJR.  69, 
provides  that  "3  legislative  days  after  the 
conclusion  of  general  debate — the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
5-minute  rule." 

The  Chair  has  examined  the  provisions 
of  House  Resolution  963,  as  well  as  the 
debate  on  that  resolution  on  March  12, 
1974,  in  the  House.  On  page  6269  of  the 
Congressional  Rxcoed  of  that  day,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Del 
Clawson)  inquired  whether  the  refer- 
ence to  3  legislative  days  meant  that  "at 
least  3  legislative  days' '  must  pass  before 
the  bill  could  be  read  for  amendment  un- 
der the  S-minute  rule.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bollinc),  who  re- 
ported the  resolution  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  managed  the  resolution 
on  the  floor,  responded  that — 

At  least  3  legislative  days  (must  pass)  be- 
cause the  Conunlttee  on  Rules,  and  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  the  House,  would  leave  any- 
thing that  was  a  matter  of  final  scheduling  to 
the  leadership. 

The  Chair  agrees  with  the  interpreta- 
tion placed  upon  this  rule  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  and  would  point  out 
that  such  an  interpretation  is  consistent 
with  procedures  contemplated  in  other 
resolutions  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  except  that  under  this  rule  the 
bill  may  be  read  for  amendment  only 
after  the  expiration  of  3  legislative  days 
from  the  conclusion  of  general  debate. 
With  other  resolutions  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  it  has  never  been 
considered  a  mandatory  requirement  that 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  read  a  bill 
for  amendment  on  the  same  day  that  it 
concludes  general  debate.  The  Chair  re- 
tains the  discretionary  authority  to  rec- 
ognize other  Members  to  bring  other 
privileged  business  before  the  House  at 
that  time. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Chair  feels  that 
the  provisions  of  House  Resolution  693  do 
not  necessarily  require  that  H.R.  69  be 
read  for  amendment  on  Tuesday,  March 
19. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  when  does  the 
Chair  contemplate,  or  when  does  it  in- 
tend that  the  bill  be  programed  in  order 
that  the  membership  of  the  House  may 
luiow  now? 

The  SPEAKER.  That  is  not  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  but  the  Chair  will  dis- 
cuss the  matter  with  the  gentleman  and 
with  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  llie  program  will  be  announced  at 
an  appropriate  time. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  EDUCATION 
POLICY  AND  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 
OF   1974 

(Mr.  COHEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CXJHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  introduce  today  legislation  I 
have  formulated  entitled  the  "National 
Health  Education  Policy  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974". 

Health  care  is  the  second  largest  ex- 
penditure in  the  United  States.  Yet,  with 
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the  tremendous  amount  of  money  we  de- 
vote to  this  area,  we  still  are  surrounded 
by  evidence  of  inaccessible,  inadequate, 
ond  poor  quality  medical  care.  The 
United  States,  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
nations  in  the  world,  ranks  14th  in  infant 
mortality,  11th  in  maternal  mortality, 
22d  in  life  expectancy  for  men,  and 
7th  in  life  expectancy  for  women.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  $75 
billion  spent  last  year  for  medical,  hos- 
pital and  health  care,  about  92  percent  is 
spent  for  treatment  after  illness  occurs. 
Clearly,  these  statistics  point  out  the  need 
for  a  new  initiative  to  reduce  costs  and 
provide  services  more  effectively  to  the 
citizens  of  this  Nation. 

Such  an  initiative  lies  in  the  area  of 
health  education.  Certainly,  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  our  entire  country  to  educate 
and  encourage  each  of  our  citizens  to 
develop  sensible  health  practices.  Yet,  we 
have  given  remarkably  little  attention  to 
the  health  education  of  our  people.  Last 
year  less  than  1  cent  of  our  health  care 
dollar  was  spent  on  health  education. 
While  health  education  may  not  be  a 
panacea  that  will  solve  all  health  prob- 
lems, it  is  undeniably  a  fundamental  part 
of  any  logical  attack  on  these  problems. 

By  hesJth  education  I  do  not  mean  a 
program  limited  to  a  personal  hygiene 
course  taught  in  our  public  schools. 
Health  education  can  and  should  be  far 
more  than  that.  It  should  include  all 
processes  which  encourage  and  enable 
people  to  act  in  ways  which  will  allow 
them  to  lead  the  healthiest,  most  satis- 
fying life  attainable,  whatever  their  age 
or  calling  in  life. 

In  the  past,  the  Nation's  No.  1  health 
problem  was  acute  infectious  disease. 
Afflicted  with  such  diseases  as  polio, 
smallpox,  and  diphthsria,  a  patient  vir- 
tually had  no  role  in  his  own  care.  In- 
stead the  responsibility  for  prevention 
and  control  was  left  to  medical  research. 
Through  extensive  and  concentrated  ef- 
forts the  ravages  of  many  of  these  dis- 
eases have  been  effectively  eliminated 
as  national  health  problems. 

Infectious  disease,  however,  has  been 
replaced  by  other  health  problems  which 
are  now  the  leading  causes  of  disability 
and  death  in  this  country.  The  problems 
are  in  large  part  chronic  conditions  such 
as  heart  and  respiratory  diseases,  di- 
abetes, cancer,  obesity,  and  alcoholism. 
Effective  control  of  these  conditions  is 
impossible  without  the  active  coopera- 
tion of  an  informed  patient. 

In  recognition  of  this  necessary  con- 
sumer involvement,  there  have  been  scat- 
tered efforts  to  educate  our  populace  on 
such  isolated  subjects  as  di'ug  abuse,  VD, 
or  family  planning.  The  tragedy,  how- 
ever, is  that  a  great  many  individuals  are 
still  unaware  of  their  own  role  in  the 
prevention  and  relief  of  these  ills  or  ac- 
cidents, including  the  knowledge  needed 
to  utihze  the  health  care  industry  itself. 
They  cannot  answer  such  basic  questions 
as  How  do  I  choose  a  doctor,  who  are  the 
different  specialists  prepared  to  deal  with 
my  problem,  and  what  services  are  avail- 
able to  me  through  the  community? 

Such  personal  neglect  of  one's  own 
health  brought  about  a  Presldentlally  au- 
thorized committee  to  study  the  means 
of  remedying  the  problem.  In  the  com- 


mittee's report,  health  education  was 
seen  as  the  most  cost-effective  means  to 
alert  the  consumer  to  his  health  role. 
Thus,  health  education  must  become  an 
Integral  part  of  overall  health  mainte- 
nance. 

In  becoming  aware  of  the  need  for 
health  education,  we  are  also  xmcovering 
many  problems  which  impede  the  prog- 
ress of  such  education.  In  my  State,  the 
bureau  of  health — in  cooperation  with 
the  Maine  Lung  Association — began  a 
survey  last  July  to  provide  some  baseline 
data  on  the  current  status  of  health  edu- 
cation in  Maine.  Over  half  of  the  agen- 
cies interviewed  felt  that  health  educa- 
tion should  be  playing  a  major  role  in 
their  program  and  that  some  agency  or 
program  was  needed  to  serve  as  a  focal 
point  in  the  State  for  the  planning  and 
coordination  of  health  education  activi- 
ties. Unfortunately,  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  agencies  could  count  health 
education  as  a  major  component  of  their 
program,  and  clearly,  no  widely  recog- 
nized focal  point  exists. 

In  addition,  there  appears  to  be  a  lack 
of  programs  or  activities  to  introduce  to 
the  public  the  variety  of  health  services 
available  to  meet  their  problems.  While 
many  agencies  see  information  and  re- 
ferral as  a  part  of  their  function,  dupli- 
cation and  gaps  exists  in  these  efforts. 
As  can  be  seen  in  the  case  of  health  edu- 
cation in  Maine's  school  systems  most 
schools  appear  to  operate  on  a  "crisis  of 
the  year"  curriculum  in  which  one  prob- 
lem— drug  abuse,  sex  education,  or  ve- 
neral  disease  prevention — becomes  a  ma- 
jor issue.  Little  overall  perspective  is 
given  on  what  students  want  or  need  to 
know  in  order  to  be  intelligent  health 
care  consumers  upon  graduation. 

While  the  school  system  appears  to  be 
the  logical  place  to  focus  on  health  edu- 
cation, we  also  have  many  other  resources 
which  should  be  used  to  educate  the 
consumer,  including  public  and  private 
health  care  providers,  and  the  media. 

Utilization  of  these  resources  is  now 
occurring  on  a  scattered  basis,  but  we 
need  a  consolidated  effort,  a  national 
thrust,  which  would  offer  direction  and 
coordination  to  these  present  divergent 
efforts  in  health  education.  Our  goal 
should  be  to  assure  that  every  citizen  has 
access  to  knowledge  he  needs  about 
health  resources  available  to  him  and  his 
basic  personal  health  care.  In  short,  the 
consumer  must  be  recruited  as  an  active 
member  of  the  health  care  team. 

My  bill,  which  has  met  with  favorable 
responses  through  informal  contacts  with 
officials  in  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  takes  severtil 
significant  steps  toward  achieving  that 
goal. 

It  establishes  a  National  Health  Edu- 
cation Administration  as  the  focal  point 
for  health  education  under  the  direction 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health  in 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  In  the 
past,  most  health  education  research  has 
emanated  from  this  office.  Therefore,  it  is 
important  that  any  Health  Education 
Administration  be  located  in  close  prox- 
imity to  such  expertise.  However,  my  leg- 
islation also  establishes  an  Advisory 
Council  to  advise,  consult,  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Administration. 


This  Council,  composed  of  officials  from 
the  Office  of  Education  and  other  per- 
sons involved  with  health  education, 
public  health,  health  care,  health  insur- 
ance, and  the  consiuner,  will  greatly  con- 
tribute to  a  balance  of  emphasis  in  the 
activities  of  the  Administration. 

After  conducting  studies  into  the  cur- 
rent status  of  health  education  in  the 
Nation,  including  factors  which  moti- 
vate the  consumer  to  preserve  his  own 
health  and  utilize  health  care  services, 
the  Administration  will  begin  to  develop 
and  evaluate  specific  cost-effective  edu- 
cational and  informational  mechanisms, 
aids  and  systems  which  will  have  the 
greatest  potential  impact  for  health  ed- 
ucation, particularly  as  it  relates  to  per- 
sonal health  care  motivation  and  re- 
source utilization. 

Following  the  identification  of  success- 
ful health  education  mechanisms,  the 
Administration  will  use  them  not  only  for 
the  education  of  our  school-aged  popula- 
tion, but  will  make  grants  for  the  de- 
velopment of  comprehensive  health  plan- 
ning. The  plans  will  draw  upon  the  avail- 
able resources  in  a  commimity  or  area  to 
serve  all  its  citizens  and  will  give  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  various  cultural 
health  needs  of  specific  ethnic,  economic, 
and  geographic  populations. 

As  is  stressed  in  the  Presidential  re- 
port, this  bill  provides  for  the  coordina- 
tion and  consolidation  of  various  hesdth 
information  and  consultation  functions 
for  a  truly  cost-effective  and  much- 
needed  public  service. 

In  summary,  the  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation I  am  introducing  today  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  development  of  the  national 
resource  most  needed  to  assure  high 
health  standards  in  this  country.  That 
resource  is  a  citizenry  thoroughly  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  actions  needed  to 
maintain  personal  health  at  a  high  level 
and  most  effectively  utilize  our  health 
services.  Our  entire  society  has  a  stake  in 
the  health  of  each  individual.  And  we  can 
best  help  those  who  can  help  themselves. 


CONGRESSIONAL  COUNTDOWN  ON 
CONTROLS 

( Mr.  STEELMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wage 
and  price  controls  throughout  history 
have  proven  to  be  a  failure.  The  U.S.  ex- 
perience in  World  War  n  through  the 
Korean  war  is  a  case  in  point,  and  I 
would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  an 
article  written  by  Robert  L.  Schuet- 
tinger,  former  assistant  professor  of 
political  science  at  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America. 

When  the  United  States  entered  World 
War  n,  the  Roosevelt  administration 
delayed  imposing  price  and  wage  con- 
trol for  almost  2  years.  This  reluctance 
may  well  have  been  stimulated  by  the 
example  of  Germany  and  Italy;  restric- 
tions on  personal  freedom  were  not  alto- 
gether welcome  in  the  midst  of  an  all- 
out  war  in  defense  of  freedom.  From 
January  1941  imtil  October  1942  the 
Government  attempted  to  restrain  the 
Inevitable  rise  in  both  prices  and  wages 
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by  voluntary  controls  and  moral  persua- 
sion. During  that  period  wholesale  prices 
rose  almost  24  percent  and  consumer 
prices  over  18  percent.  With  th|  estab- 
lishment of  the  Ofllce  of  Price  jfUlmin- 
istration  and  the  imposition  qp  strict 
controls,  however,  consumer  prMes  rose 
8.7  percent  from  October  1942  t^August 
1945.  Price  and  wage  controls  wire  rela- 
tively effective  during  the  Second  World 
War  largely  because  of  the  stifng  pa- 
triotic feeling  which  supported  ajby  Gov- 
ernment action  which  seemed  to  bring 
the  end  of  the  war  nearer.  ]^en  so, 
hourly  wage  rates  in  manufactueng  rose 
14.7  percent  in  that  same  3^-month 
period.  The  rise  in  prices  wafi  not  as 
steep  in  part  because  some  nianufac- 
turers  lowered  the  quality  of  goq|ls  while 
not  raising  the  official  selling  nflce  and 
many  persons  engaged  in  tile  black 
market,  paying  very  high  prices  to  get 
what  they  wanted  when  they  w&nted  it. 
After  the  war  was  over,  however,  the 
pent-up  inflation  burst  and  the  Jpontrols 
broke  down  completely.  From;  August 
1945  to  November  1946  wholesale  prices 
rose  over  32  percent  and  con&um/ir  prices 
almost  18  percent.  It  is  entirely  |>ossible, 
therefore,  that  the  end  result  woiild  have 
been  almost  the  same  by  the  year  1946 
if  controls  had  never  been  intro4uced  in 
the  first  place.  | 

Much  the  same  series  of  events  oc- 
curred when  the  United  States  ^xt  im- 
posed price  and  wage  controls  daring  the 
Korean  war.  In  June  1950,  wheh|the  war 
began,  the  Consumer  Price  Ind^  stood 
at  177.8.  Half  a  year  later,  when:controls 
went  into  effect  the  index  waa  at  the 
level  of  184.7.  In  September  of  1852  when 
that  freeze  ended  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  had  reached  191.1.  It  would  seem 
clear  from  the  experience  of  Korean  war 
controls  that  price  and  wage  restraints, 
in  the  long  run,  have  little  ^ect  in 
controlling  inflation.  The  eC^ts,  of 
course,  are  largely  negative.  Ttiousands 
of  bureaucrats  spend  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  man-hours  doing  essentially 
nonproductive  work.  In  addit)|on.  the 
economy  is  distorted  In  numerous  ways 
as  workers,  businessmen,  and  ccHisumers 
devote  their  energies  to  getting  around 
controls.  i 

In  that  same  year,  1952,  the  chairman 
of  lioyds  Bank  in  Qigland  pu^  the  re- 
sults of  controls  over  the  Briti|h  econ- 
omy in  clear  perspective. 
He  wrote: 

Tbei«  CMBBot  rcAUy  be  any  diq;>«|te  about 
the  tuperior  efficiency  of  •  properlf  working 
price  system  .  .  .  B«4.ioning  and:  contxoU 
are  merely  metbcxls  of  organising  jye»tciiy, 
tt)«  price  system  automatically  «orlu  to- 
ward ooercoming  scarcity.  If  a  comtnodlty  is 
in  short  supply,  a  rto*  In  its  price  does  not 
merely  reduce  demand  but  wlU  aWo  stimu- 
late an  Increase  in  iU  supply.  In  tfats,  the 
price  system  stands  In  direct  eontiMt  with 
rationiuc  and  contiois,  which  tend  to  make 
it  less  profitable  or  less  attractive  iln  other 
ways,  to  engage  in  eesential  producQon  than 
to  produce  the  inessentials  whlchlare  left 
uncontrolled.  ; 


OMNIBUS  WILD£BNB86 

'Mr.    TAYLOR    of    North 
asked  and  was  given  iiermlsslonito  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  t<l  revise 


and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  been  almost  10  years 
since  the  passage  of  the  Wilderness  Act 
by  the  88th  Congress.  One  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  legislation  was  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct 
studies  of  all  units  of  the  natinnfti  park 
system,  and  to  repari  to  Congress  on  the 
suitability  of  any  portions  of  those  areas 
for  inclusion  into  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System. 

Today  I  have  introduced  legislation 
which  will  designate  certain  lands  with- 
in 12  park  system  areas  as  legal  wilder- 
ness. All  of  the  proposed  additions  are 
in  areas  which  have  received  favorable 
recommendations  from  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  The  bill  does  not  entail 
any  significant  land  acquisition  costs; 
all  of  the  proposals  deal  with  existing 
park  system  areas.  The  inclusion  of 
these  areas  in  the  Wilderness  System  will 
give  further  recognition  to  their  unique 
natural  qualities  as  well  as  offer  the  ad- 
ditional protection  that  wilderness  des- 
ignation will  bring.  In  addition,  there  are 
lands  in  several  of  the  proposals  which 
will  be  classified  as  "potential  wilder- 
ness." These  areas  will  become  part  of 
the  Wilderness  System  upon  notification 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  the 
existing  nonconforming  uses  taking 
place  on  those  areas  have  terminated. 

Our  hearings  on  this  bill  will  permit 
full  examination  of  the  adequacy  of  each 
proposal.  However,  by  including  all  11 
recommendations  under  a  single  omni- 
bus bill,  we  expect  to  save  time  for  both 
the  committee  and  the  House  in  consid- 
ering this  legislation.  As  the  large  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues  listed  as  cosponsors 
of  this  bill  indicates,  there  is  a  high 
level  of  interest  in  the  proposals.  I  be- 
lieve this  bill  will  give  us  the  opportu- 
nity for  thorough  examination  of  each 
study  area  without  burdening  the  House 
with  an  unnecessarily  large  number  of 
closely  related  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  at  this  time 
to  submit  a  tabular  listing  for  the  Rec- 
ord listing  the  specific  areas  and  perti- 
nent data  regarding  each  proposal  In- 
cluded in  this  bill : 
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PHASEOirr    OP   WAGE    AND    PRICE 
CCWTROLS 

(Mr.  DON  H.  CLAX7SEN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  ex^^neous  matter  ) 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  in  order  to  comment 
briefly  on  the  earlier  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Patmah)  ,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee. 

The  time  has  come  for  wiige  and  price 
contrc^s  to  be  phased  out.  It  seems  to  me 
the  reasons  are  obvious  that  controls 
have  been  ineffective  and  counterpro- 
ductive. 

First.  Wage  and  price  controls  weaken 
a  free  market  economy  and  Inhibit  the 
collective-bargaining  process.  Ttiey  take 
economic  decisions  from  the  consumer 
and  give  them  to  Government.  Consiom- 
ers  lose  the  ability  to  express  their  de- 
sires in  the  marketplace  by  the  economic 
choices  they  make. 

Second.  Wage  and  price  controls  be- 
come more  burdensome  and  unrealistic 
the  longer  they  are  in  effect.  Many  mar- 
ginal profit  articles  can  be  driven  off  the 
market  causing  hardship  to  those  who 
can  afford  it  least.  And,  since  wage  and 
price  controls  do  not  cure  the  real  causes 
of  inflation,  they  can  never  be  a  solution 
to  the  real  problem  which  forces  prices 
up. 

Finally,  wage  and  price  coitrols  not 
only  do  not  provide  Incentives  to  end 
shortages,  but  generally  they  tend  to 
create  and  perpetuate  shortages  as  we 
have  seen  all  too  often  in  the  past  2y2 
years. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  controls 
should  be  promptly  ended  on  April  30 
when  they  are  scheduled  to  expire. 

The  basic  law  of  supply  and  demand  is 
still  very  relevant  and  should  be  adhered 
to  as  our  guiding  principle.  Also,  free  col- 
lecUve  bfu-gaining  and  the  free  competi- 
tive enterprise  system,  working  together 
have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

Controls  have  dlstored  free  market 
and  collective  bargaining,  thus  contrib- 
uting to  the  confusion  and  uncertainty 
for  our  working  men  and  women,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Middle  America,  John  Q.  Tax- 
payer, as  well  as  the  poor. 

In  evaluating  the  effect  and  results 
of  wages  and  price  controls.  I  can  only 
conclude  that  they  have  been  a  disaster 
and  have  not  effectively  contained  or 
checked  the  inflation  forces  In  our  coun- 
try's economy. 

I  do  not  believe  the  responsibility  for 
inflation  control  should  be  In  the  hands 
of  an  executive  agency.  I  believe  that 
Congress  should  recapture  control 
through  the  establishment  of  a  budget 
and  expenditure  control  celling  that 
would  bring  the  budget  into  balance  be- 
tween revenues  and  expenditures.  This 
will  more  effectively  eliminate  the  def- 
icits which  are  the  prime  Government 
sector  contributor  to  the  Inflation  prob- 
lem. 

Whenever  Government  suggests  that 
involvement  or  Intervention  in  the  eco- 
nomic marketpla4^  is  necessary  they 
should  be  subject  to  congressional  con- 
sideration, and  specific  statutory  pro- 
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vislfHis,  not  administrative  interpreta- 
tiMi  and/or  determination. 

Typical  of  Federal  bureaus  and  agen- 
cies that  have  a  tendency  to  feed  on 
themselves  to  Justify  their  existence,  the 
establishment  or  continuance  of  a  wage- 
price  agency  would  tend  to  encourage 
price  increases  and  discourage  price  de- 
creases, thus  again  contributing  to  the 
inflationary  spiral,  minimizing  efficiency 
and  quality  and  disrupt  our  entire  value 
system. 

Controls  are  potentially  dangerous. 
They  have  the  effect  of  placing  Gov- 
ernment in  the  key  position  of  economic 
decisionmaking  and  could  lead  us  down 
the  road  to  a  centrally  managed  economy 
and  a  more  dominant  centralized  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  believe  controls  have  been  a  signif- 
icant factor  in  bringing  about  shortages. 
We  can  all  remember  what  happened  to 
beef.  When  they  were  being  controlled 
there  was  no  beef — when  the  controls 
came  off.  beef  became  available. 

Perpetuating  controls  will  contribute 
only  to  more  shortages  in  agriculture, 
fiber,  food,  steel,  paper,  fuel  and  oU  and 
other  commodities  and  resources.  There 
must  be  more  incentives  to  invest  and 
expand  if  we  are  to  add  to  our  needed 
supplies.  With  this  increase  will  come 
Jobs,  payrolls,  purchasing  power,  and  In- 
creased wages  for  our  working  men  and 
women.  AU  of  which  add  to  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  our  respective  communities'  eco- 
nomic and  tax  base. 

Now  ask  yourself,  is  tliat  not  the  Amer- 
ican system?  What  is  wrong  with  it?  This 
country  has  advanced  to  a  point  in  his- 
tory where  we  are  the  envy  of  all  na- 
tions— without  economic  controls — ex- 
cept in  wartime. 

Labor  and  capital  have  a  much  better 
understanding  and  grasp  of  the  eco- 
nomic system  than  (jovernment  Gov- 
ernment's role  is  to  create  the  proper 
ttivironment  and  incentives  that  will 
permit  free  market  and  collective- 
bargaining  systems  to  function  and 
flourish. 

It  is  not  Government's  role  to  con- 
stantly intervene,  control,  or  impede 
those  forces  that  provide  the  dynamics  of 
our  competitive  free  enterprise  system. 

It  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  rea- 
sons and  more,  that  I  strongly  urge  this 
Congress  to  let  the  wage-price  control 
legislation  expire  on  April  30. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  I^peaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  the  special  order  taken  today 
by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 

DlCKlNaON).      

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OUR  VIETNAM  PRISONERS 
OF  WAR 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,   the   gentleman    from    Alabama 
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(Mr.  Dickhisom)    Is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  had  a  very  pleasant  and  rather  heart- 
moving  experience.  I  had  lunch  with 
some  outstanding  Americans,  each  of 
whom  had  been  a  prisoner  of  war  of 
North  Vietnam  for  many  years. 
Among  those  present  were: 
Comdr.  Raymond  Vohden,  UJ8.  Navy, 
shot  down  on  April  3,  1965,  a  prisoner  of 
war  for  8  years; 

Col.  W.  D.  Burroughs.  U.S.  Navy,  shot 
down  July  31,  1966,  a  prisoner  of  war  for 
6>/i  years; 

Col.  James  E.  Beam.  \JS.  Air  Force, 
shot  down  in  1968,  a  prisoner  of  war  for 
6  years  and  2  months; 

Comdr.  Ed  H.  Martin,  shot  down  while 
flying  an  A-4,  July  9.  1967,  a  prisoner  of 
war  almost  6  years ; 

Comdr.  Robert  B.  Doremus.  shot  down 
flying  a  Navy  Air  Corps  Phantom,  a  pris- 
oner of  war  for  7 '/a  years;  and  Army  Lt. 
Col.  Jim  Thompson,  who  was  held  a  pris- 
oner the  longest— 9  years. 

Col.  Raymond  Merritt,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
a  prisoner  of  war  for  7  V2  years. 

Col.  James  L.  Lamar,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
shot  down  May  6,  1966,  a  prisoner  for 
6  years  and  9  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  guests  we  hsui  for 
lunch  represented  a  total  of  almost  60 
years  of  imprisonment  as  prisoners  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong. 
The  reason  why  I  take  the  well  today 
is  because  of  a  matter  of  some  urgency 
and  I  think  great  importance  to  this 
coimtry  and  to  us  because  there  are  cer- 
tain facts  that  the  American  people 
ought  to  know. 

To  give  you  a  Uttle  history.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  little  over  4  years  ago  I  took  the  well 
of  this  House,  as  I  am  doing  today,  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and 
the  coimtry  to  an  American  tragedy.  I 
refer  to  the  plight  of  our  POWs  and 
MIA's  in  the  Vietnamese  war.  At  that 
time  I  was  Joined  by  over  150  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  believe  this  was  the  first  time 
a  major  speech  had  been  given  in  the 
Congress  on  this  subject,  and  I  had  the 
cooperation  for  the  first  time  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  administra- 
tion. Others  Joined  in  after  that,  and  the 
momentum  began  which  resulted  in  bet- 
ter treatment  of  the  American  POW's. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  special  order  today 
deals  in  part  with  our  former  POW's  but 
is  prompted  by  the  antics  and  activities 
of  one  Jane  Fonda. 

According  to  press  reports,  Jane  Fonda 
and  her  husband  recently  held  anti- 
American  seminars  entitled  "American 
Imperialism."  Approximately  60  staffers 
from  Capitol  Hill  attended  them,  and 
they  lasted  for  3  weeks. 

I  do  not  take  this  time  to  complain 
about  her  anti-American  and  pro-Com- 
munist statements  and  activities,  but  I 
want  most  vigorously  and  vociferously  to 
comrlaln  about  the  official  congressional 
office  space  used  for  that  purpose  and 
paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  Jane  Pbnda  who 
said  on  a  North  Yletnamese  raitto  on 
July  21, 1972,  after  visiting  nmom Penh: 
What  are  your  commanders  teUtng  you? 
How  are  they  Justifying  this  to  you*  Hare 
you  any  Idea  what  your  bombs  are  doing 


when   you   pull  tbe  levers  and  'push   tbe 
buttons? 

We  were  told  at  the  luncheon  about 
some  firsthand  experiences  wherein 
they  were  assaulted  repeatedly  by  radio 
broadcasts  by  Jane  Fonda  when  she  ad- 
dressed the  North  Vietnamese  saying 
that  she  was  coming  to  them  as  their 
"comrade"  and  calling  on  the  American 
servicemen  not  to  obey  their  command- 
ers and  not  to  load  the  airplanes  but. 
rather,  to  desert  and  defect  and  disobey 
their  superiors. 

It  was  Jane  Fonda  or  others  of  her 
ilk  who,  according  to  statements  of  many 
of  our  former  POW's,  caused  many  of 
them  to  be  tortured,  to  force  them  to 
meet  with  visitors  and  dignitaries  from 
the  United  States  and  to  make  the  state- 
ments that  the  North  Vietnamese  wanted 
them  to  hear.  If  they  did  not  respond 
with  that  meeting,  they  were  tortured 
after  the  visitors  left. 

And  these  statements  from  &fiss  Fonda 
actually  gave  encouragement  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  continue  the  war. 
They  actually  helped  to  prolong  the  war 
rather  than  shorten  it,  thereby  causing 
additional  deaths  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  asked  by  the 
press  why  I  would  take  the  time  to  spon- 
sor this  discussion  today.  I  can  think  of 
at  least  three  reasons  why  and  prob- 
ably many  more. 

First  of  all.  Congress  is  held  in  low 
enough  esteem  at  best,  and  when  my  con- 
stituents, and  I  am  sure  the  American 
public,  read  that  Jane  POnda  is  operat- 
ing out  of  an  office  In  the  Capitol  they 
get  the  impression  that  we,  in  Congress, 
condone  her  acts  and  it  gives  her  a  re- 
spectability that  she  does  not  deserve. 
We  must  make  it  amply  clear  that  the 
Congress  and  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Members  disapprove  of  her  and 
her  anti- American  activities. 

Second,  we  in  Congress,  in  the  leacJer- 
shlp,  must  set  some  reasonable  standards 
as  to  whom  or  what  organizations  may 
legally  use  congressional  office  space. 
telephones,  and  eat  in  our  public  facili- 
ties, and  so  forth,  which  are  all  paid  for 
and  fiunished  by  those  who  love  this 
country. 

Third  and  to  the  point,  we  want  to 
point  out  the  hypocrisy  and  the  double 
standards  of  the  leftwing  media.  Who 
of  our  so-called  opinion  molders  have 
you  heard  raise  their  voices  in  opvoa.- 
tion  to  such  action  and  even  raise  an 
eyebrow?  It  is  freedom  of  speech  we  are 
told.  Is  it  indeed?  What  do  you  think 
the  reaction  of  those  same  great  "civil 
libertarians"  would  have  been  if  the  same 
space  had  been  loaned  to  the  Ku  KIux 
Klan,  for  instance? 

Would  it  be  freedmn  of  speech  then? 
What  would  the  reaction  have  been  if. 
say,  the  Palestinian  Liberation  Front 
were  given  the  use  of  the  same  space? 
Do  you  think  there  would  not  have  been 
an  uproar  raised  in  the  national  press 
and  over  the  TV  networks  that  would  not 
have  even  subsided  today? 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  talking  to  these  young 
men— and  they  are  relatively  young 
men — who  have  endured  so  much  and 
who  have  suffered  so  much  for  their 
country,  they  tell  you  almost  without  ex- 
ception that  the  thing  that  hiu^  them 
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the  most,  that  caused  them  lie  most 
grief,  the  thing  that  was  mostpiarmful 
to  them  of  all  that  they  endired  was 
Jane  Fonda,  and  those  like  lier  who 
visited  North  Vietnam  malclig  anti- 
American  statements,  plus  the  guotes  of 
elected  American  officials  makj|ig  anti- 
American  statements.  It  is  repillhenslble 
and  it  Is  deplorable.  | 

I  have  in  my  possession  an  litxcellent 
study  prepared  by  U.S.  Navji  Comdr. 
Rajrmond  A.  Vohden,  the  fourth  longest 
held  POW,  which  deals  in  depthiwith  the 
amounts  of  stress  and  different  stress 
factors  encountered  by  the  POW's  while 
they  were  incarcerated.  Coi$mander 
Vohden  made  a  study  and  surpyed  al- 
most 400  former  POW's  in  compiling  this 
I>aper.  Throughout  the  paper  on^  partic- 
ular situation  Iceeps  appearing 
10  reasons  for  stress — UJS.  citi 
ing  Vietnam. 

And,  U.S.  citizens  visiting  Vi« 
always  No.  1  in  the  propaganda!  depart- 
ment no  matter  which  group  of  POW's 
is  siureyed.  Commander  Vohdai  puts  it 
this  way,  I 

In  the  general  area  categorized^  propa- 
ganda the  three  factors  that  produced  the 
greatest  amount  of  stress  were  unfortunately 
those  that  had  a  connotation  of  betrayal  by 
one's  own  countrymen.  North  ^JOetnamese 
propaganda  efforts  that  attempted  to  sell 
communism,  their  way  of  life,  or  sympathy 
to  their  cavise,  produced  very  llttlef  stress. 

The  following  tables  point  ouf|]ust  how 
great  an  impact  visits  by  t^ose  who 
called  themselves  Americans  h^  on  the 
morale  and  mental  and  phys^al  well- 
being  of  American  POW's:  :| 
Pbopacanda  Factoks  ark  Listed  nfiDxscBND- 
ING  ORDEa  or  Stress  Produced 

(Note. — Stress  figures  run  fr^  1  (no 
stress)  to  6  (Intense  stress) .)  | 

Table    7-A — (All    prUoners    captvied    1964- 

1973)  1 

1.  VS.  Citizens  Visiting  Vletnam.|.-.  3.600 
a.  Early  Release  of  Prisoners #...  3.348 

3.  Hearing    Reports    of    U.S.    Cltliens 

Opposing  the  War |...  2.897 

4.  Quizzes      (Interrogations)      Propa- 

ganda In  Nature l 2.871 

6.  Watching  Movies  of  Anti-War  I^m- 

onstratlons  in  U.8 - 2.  671 

6.  Listening  to  the  Voice  of  Vletoam 

on   Camp   Radio i 2.000 

7.  Watching    Vietnamese    Propagimda 

Movies  in  General ^ 1.  678 

8.  Reading  Communist  Literature^...  1.478 

Table  7-B — 411  prisoners  capturedh97 1-1973 

1.  U.S.  Citizens  VUltlng  Vietnam. |...  3.017 

2.  Quizzes      (mterrogatlons)      Pr^a- 

ganda  In  Nature i 2.  369 

3.  Hearing  R(;ports  of  UJ3.  Cltlzensf^^p- 

poslng  the  War | 2.  194 

4.  Early  Release  of  Prisoners J 2.  102 

6.  Listening  to  Voice  of  Vletnaod|  on 

Camp   Radio 

8.  Watching  Movies  of  Anti-War  Dam- 

onstratlons  in  U.8 | 1.726 

7.  Watching    Vietnamese    Propaganda 

Movies  in  General | 1.  344 

8.  Reading  Communist  Literature^: 1.  238 


-_^.—  1,776 


Table  7-C — All  prisoners  capture^J9et-196B 

1.  U.S.  Citizens  Visiting  Vletnam.|...  3.618 

2.  Early  Release  of  Prisoners «...  3.  612 

8.  Hearing  Reports  of  U.S.  Cltlzens^Dp- 

poslng  the  War i| 3.098 

4.  Quizzes  (Interrogatlonfl)  Pro| 
da  In  Nature l| 3.012 

5.  Watching  Movies  of  Anti-War 
onstratlons  in  the  U.S l.-  2.  718 


6.  Listening  to  the  Voice  of  Vietnam 

on  Camp  Radio 2.067 

7.  Watching    Vietnamese   Propaganda 

Movies  In  General 1.641 

8.  Reading  Communist  Literature 1.  648 

Table  7-D — Prisoners  captured  64-98,  age  38+ 

1.  U.S.  Citizens  Visiting  Vietnam 3.  683 

2.  Early  Release  of  Prisoners 3.  627 

3.  Hearing  Reports  of  U.S.  Citizens  Op- 

posing War 3.  371 

4.  Quizzes  (Interrogations)  Propagan- 

da   In    Nature 3.012 

6.  Watching  Movies  of  Anti-War  Dem- 
onstrations In  the  U.S 2.900 

6.  Listening  to  the  Voice  of  Vietnam 

on  Camp  Radio 1.860 

7.  Watching    Vietnamese    Propaganda 

Movies  in  General 1.620 

8.  Reading  Communist  Literature 1.635 

Table  7-E — Prisoners  captured  64-68,  age 
29-37 

1.  U.S.  Citizens  Visiting  Vietnam 3.680 

2.  Early  Release  of  Prisoners 3.670 

3.  Hearing    Reports    of    UJ3.    Citizens 

Opposing   War 3.  152 

4.  Quizzes      (Interrogations)      Propa- 

ganda  in    Nature 2.950 

5.  Watching  Movies  of  Anti-War  Dem- 

onstrations in  U.S 2.760 

6.  Watching    Vietnamese    Propaganda 

Movies  in  General 2. 152 

7.  Listening  to  the  Voice  of  Vietnam 

on    Camp   Radio 1.910 

8.  Reading  Communist  Literature 1.523 

Table  7-F — Prisoners  captured  64-€8,  age 
20-28 

1.  U.S.  Citizens  Visiting  Vietnam 3.400 

2-  Early  Release  of  Prisoners 3.400 

3.  Quizzes      (Interrogations)      Propa- 

ganda in  Nature 2.900 

4.  Hearing    Reports   of   U.S.    Citizens 

Opposing  the  War 2.870 

5.  Watching  Movies  of  Anti-War  Dem- 

onstrations in  U.8 2.  451 

6.  Listening  to  the  Voice  of  Vietnam 

on  Camp  Radio 2. 100 

7.  Watching    Vietnamese    propaganda 

Movies  In  General 1.616 

8.  Reading  Communist  xaterature 1.570 

Commander  Vohden  gives  this  evalua- 
tion of  the  survey : 

In  conversations  with  many  prisoners,  the 
controversial  nature  of  the  war  was  generally 
acknowledged  (though  not  agreed  with)  but 
reports  of  U.S.  citizens  opposing  the  war  were 
never  enjoyed  because  it  was  the  opinion  of 
many  prisoners  that  Vietnamese  hopes  for  a 
military  victory  were  never  very  high  as  com- 
pared to  their  hopes  for  the  development 
of  a  large  anlt-war  movement  in  the  U.S. 
that  would  pressure  the  U.S.  goverrmient  into 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  similar  to  that 
which  occurred  In  France  in  1954.  It  was  gen- 
erally believed  that  anti-war  activities  on 
the  part  of  U.S.  citizens  would  only  delay 
our  release. 

Commander  Vohden  continued, 
When  a  man  has  been  subjected  to  torture, 
months  of  solitary  confinement,  degradation 
and  humiliation  at  the  hands  of  his  captors 
and  then  hears  that  a  citizen  fron>  his  own 
country  Is  being  'wined  and  dined'  by  the  very 
men  responsible  for  his  treatment,  and  when 
he  is  aware  that  his  fellow  prisoners  are  being 
forced  by  torture  to  meet  with  and  tell  them 
Ues  about  our  treatment,  can  there  be  any 
question  why  U.S.  citizens  visiting  North 
Vietnam  was  the  highest  stress  producing 
situation  in  this  category  (propaganda). 

Commander  Vohden  also  noted  that : 

Propaganda  efforts  ranging  from  lengthy 

radio  programs  and  personal  indoctrination 

by   enemy   oCDcers   to   visits   in   Communist 

Vietnam  by  well  luiown  U.S.  citizens  sym- 


pathetic to  the  enemies  cause  created  condi- 
tions for  the  prisoners  that  have  not  been 
experienced  by  an  American  fighting  man 
heretofore. 

In  many  ways  the  above  mentioned  stresses 
were  not  completely  unlike  the  stresses  ex- 
perienced by  prisoners  in  Korea.  However, 
when  the  length  of  imprisonment  and  the 
controversial  nature  of  the  war  are  con8ld> 
ered,  many  of  the  stress  situations  take  on 
a  new  dimension. 

I  also  have  the  results  of  another  sur- 
vey conducted  by  Col.  William  Merritt, 
also  a  former  POW.  Colonel  Merritt's 
survey  of  175  former  POW's  Indicates 
that  Americans  visiting  In  North  Viet- 
nam had  a  "major  negative  effect"  on 
morale  and  well-being. 

Of  171  men  responding  to  the  question, 
50.29  percent  said  that  Americans  visit- 
ing in  North  Vietnam  had  a  major  nega- 
tive effect  on  their  morale.  On  another 
question,  83.1  percent  said  that  propa- 
ganda from  U.S.  sources  was  demoraliz- 
ing. 

I  also  have  a  letter  from  Com.  Robert 
B.  Doremus,  also  a  former  POW,  In  which 
he  asserts. 

It's  really  amazing  that  someone  can  travel 
to  the  capital  of  the  enemy's  camp  with  Im- 
pimlty  and  can  now  conduct  seminars  in  our 
public  buildings  with  ease  and  faculty.  If 
there's  something  that  can  be  done  about 
that  frustraUng  state  of  affairs— I'm  all  for 

It. 

That  is  why  I  asked  for  this  special 
order,  to  do  something  about  that  "frus- 
trating sU  te  of  affairs."  I  think  the  best 
thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  make  the 
public  and  the  Congress  aware  of  what 
Fonda  and  others  did,  what  they  are 
doing,  who  has  suffered  from  their  ef- 
forts, and  who  is  paying  the  bill  for  their 
current  escapade. 

An  eight-man  factfinding  team,  which 
included  Congressman  Phil  Crane,  went 
to  South  Vietnam  in  January  of  this 
year.  Their  "Vietnam  Report:  'Not  in 
Vain' "  disproves  Fonda  and  company's 
charges  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
political  prisoners  and  also  points  out 
that  "South  Vietnam  today  stands  on 
the  threshold  of  viability,  of  being  able 
to  'go  it  alone.'"  This  report  also  dis- 
cusses the  latest  actions  of  Fonda  and 
her  cohorts.  Since  Congressman  Crane 
will  be  submitting  this  report  during  the 
special  order,  I  will  not  try  to  steal  his 
thunder,  but  I  would  like  to  make  my 
colleagues  aware  that  a  report  does  exist 
which  makes  liars  out  of  Fonda  and  her 
accomplice. 

I  might  be  able  to  tolerate  snakes  but 
that  does  not  mean  I  have  to  clasp  an 
asp  to  my  breast. 

I  would  just  as  soon  have  a  bust  of 
Benedict  Arnold  in  Statuary  Hall  as 
to  have  Jane  Fonda  teaching  anti-Ameri- 
canism in  the  complex  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol. 

It  is  an  insult  to  the  memory  of  over 
300,000  Americans  who  fought  for  their 
country  in  Vietnam  and  especially  the 
50,000  U.S.  servicemen  who  will  never 
come  home — except  in  a  box. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU 
the  gentlem;  Ji  s^eld? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 
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Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  I^oeaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  for 
yielding  to  me.  and  I  appreciate  my 
colleague's  bringing  this  matter  to  our 
attention.  It  has  received  some  com- 
ment in  the  news  media;  but  I  am 
sure,  not  enough.  On  the  basis  of 
the  facts  that  we  have  now  heard  first- 
hand from  our  prisoners  of  war  I  do 
not  believe  there  Is  any  doubt  about  the 
kind  of  help  and  aid  that  the  enemy 
received  as  a  result  of  some  of  the  spokes- 
men in  this  country  such  as  Jane  Fonda, 
and  even  Senators  from  the  other  body. 
They  encouraged  people  to  believe  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  were  nothing  more 
than  just  a  civil  group  of  people  on  a 
revolutionary  bent,  and  that  they  were  in 
no  way  controlled  by  either  the  Red 
Chinese  or  the  Russians.  Much  of  the 
propaganda  that  was  promoted  by  Jane 
Fonda  and  some  of  our  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  actually  caused  these  prisoners 
of  war  to  be  kept  longer  in  some  cases, 
and  to  be  pressured  into  trying  to  make 
statements  on  behalf  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese Communists.  These  men  suf- 
fered a  more  harrowing  experience  be- 
cause of  encouragement  from  this  coun- 
try. And  that  Is  too  bad.  and  it  is  wrong. 
But  I  think,  as  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  has  brought  out 
here  today,  it  becomco  more  unfortimate 
when  the  facilities  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives are  used  for  a  "school"  to 
continue  a  propaganda  effort.  I  think 
this  is  a  double  standard.  I  believe,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  pointed 
out,  that  there  would  have  been  no  ques- 
tion if  it  had  been  the  Nazi  Party  or 
some  other  well-known  tyrannical  group. 
We  should  not  allow  supporters  of 
communism  to  use  the  facilities  of  the 
VS.  Congress  as  a  ioram  for  the  dis- 
semination of  their  pixqiaganda. 

Additionally.  I  believe  that  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  daughter  of  a  well-known 
actor  and  movie  star  who  has  benefited 
very  greatly  from  freedom  in  this  coun- 
try— a  daughter  who  in  her  own  right  Is 
considered  a  good  actress — should  at- 
tempt to  overemphasize  the  so-called  as- 
sets of  Communist  dictatorship  in  North 
Vietnam  and  at  the  same  time  down- 
grade and  demean  the  prisoners  of  war 
from  our  country  by  asking  that  they 
desert  or  not  obey  their  commanding 
officers. 

It  is  wrong  for  Members  of  our  House 
of  Representatives  to  make  it  possible  for 
this  kind  of  spokesmsin  to  utilize  our  fa- 
cilities in  the  House  to  continue  to  pro- 
mote their  theme  especially  when  the 
Leader  of  the  House  himself  has  stated 
that  he  thinks  it  was  incorrect  and  un- 
wise use  of  facilities. 

It  is  also  my  imderstanding  that  the 
facilities  were  lent  to  those  who  asked 
for  them  without  an  awareness  as  to  ex- 
actly how  they  would  be  used.  So  there 
was  even  a  form  of  deceit  exhibited  when 
the  facilities  were  requested  because  it 
was  not  really  understood  for  what  pur- 
pose they  were  to  be  used. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  If  the  genUeman 
will  permit  me  to  Interject  at  that  point, 
I  think  that  one  additional  thing  should 
be  brought  out.  and  that  is  that  they 


should  not  have  been  given  to  these  peo- 
ple without  full  knowledge  of  their  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  not  talking 
about  the  Committee  on  the  Judici£U7. 
who  had  the  basic  responsibihty  for  the 
i^ace  that  was  used.  The  chairman  of 
that  committee  assures  us  that  he  was 
not  aware  how  the  facilities  would  be 
used,  and  I  have  to  believe  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  giving  us  his  understanding  of 
the  story. 

But  my  point  is  that  I  think,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  mside  so 
clear,  that  for  these  facilities  in  this 
this  forum  to  be  used  without  the  full 
imderstanding  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  as  to  how  they  were  to  be  used, 
is,  in  fact  not  a  denial  of  freedom  of 
speech,  as  the  gentleman  has  indicated, 
but  it  is  a  denial  of  the  right  of  taxpay- 
ing  citizens  to  rest  assured  that  Federal 
facilities  will  not  be  used  to  conduct  sub- 
versive activities. 

Secondly,  even  more  tragic,  when  we 
now  have  so  many  of  these  men  back 
who  went  through  and  suffered  these  tre- 
mendous indignities  under  a  tyranny,  is 
that  we  are  allowing  our  facilities  to 
again  be  used  to  propagandize  and  so- 
call  train  other  people  to  think  the  way 
the  North  Vietnamese  do. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  willing- 
ness to  provide  this  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
now  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ZION.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
my  distinguished  colleagues  and  add  my 
own  outrage  at  the  reception  accorded 
Jane  Fonda  and  others  of  her  ilk  by  some 
Members  of  Congress.  I  do  not  question 
the  right  of  any  American  to  lobby  in 
behalf  of  a  cause,  but  I  believe  that  we. 
as  representatives  of  the  people,  should 
know  the  truth  about  the  people  who  are 
doing  the  lobbying. 

In  this  case,  we  have  been  subjected 
to  the  oratory  of  a  woman  who  is,  ac- 
cording to  her  own  statements,  a  believer 
in  conununism  and  an  unregenerate  par- 
tisan of  the  North  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nist cause.  Fonda  and  her  claque  of  fol- 
lowers were  advocating  an  enemy  victory 
in  Vietnam,  while  Americans — real  Amer- 
icans, not  bogus  "Americans"  like  Jane 
Fonda — were  fighting  and  dying  to  help 
defend  South  Vietnam  from  Communist 
aggression.  While  the  American  fighting 
man  was  honoring  our  commitments  to 
our  aUies  in  Southeast  Asia,  Jane  Fonda. 
Ramsey  Clark,  and  others,  including 
some  elected  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, were  dishonoring  our  country  by 
giving  an  incalculable  morale  boost  to 
the  Communist  enemy. 

Fonda  even  went  so  far  as  to  have  her- 
self photographed  sitting  on  a  Commu- 
nist antiaircraft  gun  as  tf  she  were  shoot- 
ing down  an  American  plane.  And  she 
was  proud  of  it. 

Of  course,  Fonda  does  not  profess 
pcu;ifism.  The  current  Issue  of  Playboy 
magazine  has  an  interview  with  Fonda 
and  her  husband.  Tom  Hayden.  during 
which  FcM3da  stated  clearly  that  she  Is 


not  a  pacifist  and  that  she  fully  sup- 
ports the  Communist  resort  to  arms  in 
Vietnam  against  American  forces. 

I  cannot  help  but  wonder  what  would 
have  been  the  reaction  of  some  of  our 
colleagues  who  are  now  treating  Jane 
Fonda  with  such  deference  had  she  been 
photographed  sitting  on  a  Nazi  anticraf  t 
weapon  during  World  War  n.  But,  of 
course,  we  were  fighting  Nazis  smd  Fas- 
cists then;  it  is  an  entirely  different  mat- 
ter when  the  totalitarianism  you  are 
fighting  is  Commimist.  People  like  Jane 
Fonda  harp  ceaselessly  on  how  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  been  dulled  by  propa- 
ganda. If  true,  it  is  not  the  sort  of  propa- 
ganda she  is  talking  about. 

Jane    Fonda's    partisanship    for    the 
Communist  cause  in  Southeast  Asia,  is 
demonstrated  at  pages  7581  to  7602  of  the 
September  1972  hearings  on  "Restraints 
on  Travel  to  Hostile  Areas"  held  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security, 
on  which  I  am  proud  to  serve  as  a  mem- 
ber. These  pages  contain  excellent  analy- 
ses of  Jane  Fonda's  radio  broadcasts  for 
the  North  Vietnamese  from  the  psycho- 
logical warfare  standpoint.  These  analy- 
ses leave  no  doubt  that  Jane  Fonda  was 
trying  to  bring  about  mass  mutiny  within 
the  American  military  forces  in  Vietnam. 
Her    broadcasts   were   full    of    outright 
Communist   propaganda,    coupled   with 
obvious  appeals  for  American  soldiers  to 
disobey  their  officers;  the  texts  of  these 
broadcasts  are  contained  in  the  hearings. 
Former  American  POW's  who  had  un- 
dergone the  horrors  of  captivity  in  Viet- 
namese   Commimist    prisoner    of    war 
camps  testified  before  our  caaaniliet  in 
1973  that  they  had  been  tortured  by  the 
Communists  to  "play  ball"  and  perform 
as  ordered  for  visiting  delegations  of  al- 
leged Americans,  and  their  descriptions 
of  the  means  employed  by  the  Commu- 
nists are  a  vivid  witness  to  the  savagery 
of  communism  in  practice,  a  savagery 
that  seems  to  have  offended  the  likes  of 
Jane  Fonda  not  at  aU. 

I  asked  a  former  POW  whether  "the 
Communists  issued  specific  invitations" 
to  those  Americans  "that  would  have  a 
more  adverse  effect  on  American  morale 
and  would  have  a  better  effect  on  Com- 
munist morale?"  The  witnesses  indicated 
general  agreement  with  this  proposition, 
whereupon  I  proceeded  to  ask  about 
Ramsey  Clark,  a  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States. 

Commander  Edwin  Shuman  perhaps 

summed  it  up  best  in  his  statement  that : 

Probably    •    •    •    his    (Clark's)    visit   gave 

them  nuH-e  ammunition  than  anybody  else, 

because  be  was  so  Important. 

Clark  had  participated  in  an  Interna- 
tional Commission  cA  Inquiry  into  U.S. 
Crimes  in  Indochina  that  had  traveled 
to  North  Vietnam  in  July  1972,  according 
to  an  official  document  of  the  Stockholm 
Conference  on  Vietnam  an  international 
Communist  "Peace"  front,  that  was 
placed  in  the  hearing  record.  During  his 
testimony,  however,  Clark  denied  this, 
which  seems  somewhat  disingenuous 
when  one  is  confronted  with  the  primary 
documentary  evidence.  My  fellow  com- 
mittee member,  Mr.  Burks  of  Florida, 
was  even  moved  to  castigate  the  former 
Attorney  General  for  allowing  himself 
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and  his  prestige  to  be  \ised  by 
nlst  propagandists,  which  Is  an 
ment  I  heartily  share. 

A  good  example  of  Clark's 
ousness  was  provided  when  I 
about  a  picture  of  him  standlni 
a  2,000-pound  bomb  some  200  yad 
a  North  Vietnamese  hospital, 
an  obvious  propaganda  ploy  by 
munis ts  to  make  it  look  at  thougl 
leans  had  dropped  this  bomb  oi 
fenseless  hospital.  When  I  aske< 
whether  such  a  huge  bomb  coi 
fallen  on  the  ground  without  pen( 
It,  he  replied: 

I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
very  likely  nor  did  I  have  any  reasoi 
lleve  that  the  bomb  wab  laying  whei 

And  yet  this  picture  was  wld. 
culated  and  was  of  obvious  propi 
value  to  the  Communists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  inform  o. 
as  to  the  nature  of  those  who  lo 
an  end  to  American  aid  to  SoutL  w.^i.- 
nam.  The  record  clearly  shows  ths^  many 
of  these  people  are  at  best  Ul-lnArmed, 
like  Ramsey  Clark,  and  at  woi^  con- 
scious propagandists  for  the  Coirttaunlst 
cause,  like  Jane  Fonda.  1 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gentle 
man  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Zion) 
very  comprehensive  statement. 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to 
tleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  co 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  ge.. 
from  Alabama,  for  the  statements 
made  today  and  for  his  action  in 
ing  this  special  order. 

The  good  people  that  I  represe. 
appalled  by  the  spectacle  of  Jane;»  «..«» 
and  her  group  of  anti-American  radicals 
using  a  committee  room  of  the  C^gress 
to  conduct  a  so-called  seminar  |galnst 
American  imperialism.  Such  use  bf  any 
of  the  facilities  of  the  Nation's  f apitol 
is  an  affront  to  all  Americans  andlm  In- 
sult to  the  hallowed  and  historic  IpUs  of 
the  Capitol  of  the  United  States.  Bi  par- 
ticular, it  Is  an  affront  to  the  rnla  and 
women  in  imlform  in  Southeast  /Sla;  to 
those  who  were  held  prisoners  |y  the 
Communists,  and  to  those  who  sure  still 
missing  in  action  in  Vietnam.  :l 

This  woman  consorted  with  theinemy 
in  time  of  war.  Possibly  this  laade  it 
more  difficult  for  our  Nation  tofobtaln 
peace  in  the  Par  East  and  mi^e  life 
harder  for  those  who  were  pr%oners. 
What  she  did  encouraged  the  C(jBnmu- 
nists  to  continue  their  aggressioJT  Un- 
doubtedly this  delayed  the  releaiife  and 
return  of  those  who  were  prisonjtrs  of 
war  and  it  may  have  delayed  an  account- 
ing of  those  who  are  still  missing  ^  ac- 
tion. What  Jane  Fonda  did  was  tAltor- 
ous.  There  was  a  time  in  this  country 
when  we  knew  better  how  to  dea|  with 
the  traitors  than  we  seem  to  knOw  to- 
day. I 

I  am  sure  the  Members  of  the  llouse 
recall  with  considerable  concern  t^  fact 
that  It  was  more  than  a  year  aftf r  the 
end  of  hostilities  when  the  Comn^mists 
returned  the  bodies  of  23  Americaadead, 
men  who  died  while  they  were  prilonersi 
but  whose  bodies  were  held  all  o^  these 
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months  while  anxious  fsunllles  and  their 
coimtrymen  wondered  when,  if  ever,  they 
would  be  returned. 

We  do  not  know  that  there  are  not 
MIA's  alive  today  in  Communist  hands 
that  they  have  not  bothered  to  tell  us 
about.  We  do  know  that  they  have  denied 
access  to  much  of  the  territory  where 
MIA's  disappeared.  The  Communist  rul- 
ers, cold,  callous,  and  inhuman,  are  the 
type  of  people  whose  wares  Jane  Fonda 
would  peddle  to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  In  fact,  they  have 
shot  down  investigatory  teams,  as  I  re- 
caU. 

Mr.  SIKES.  That  Is  correct.  This  is  a 
situation  which  is  shocking  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  That  any  American  would 
see  fit  to  deal  with  an  enemy  of  our 
country  and  act  in  a  traitorous  way  in 
doing  so  is  serious  indictment;  but  that 
these  people  would  be  allowed  to  use  the 
Capitol,  the  center  of  the  Nation,  the 
heart  of  the  Nation,  to  carry  on  their  ac- 
tivities against  our  own  country  is  almost 
beyond  comprehension.  In  whatever  way 
it  was  allowed  to  happen,  there  should 
be  steps  taken  to  Insure  that  it  never 
happen  again. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  very  deliberate 
statement  and  a  very  comprehensive 
statement. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  for  sched- 
uling this  special  order,  and  I  wish  to  add 
my  remarks  to  the  concern  and  indigna- 
tion which  has  been  expressed  over  the 
giving,  the  making  available,  rooms  in 
this  Capitol  for  the  use  of  Jane  Fbnda. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  special 
order  may  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
procedures  that  will  prevent  such  an 
event  occurring  again.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
made  an  analysis  of  the  broadcast  of 
Jane  Fonda  in  its  hearings  concerning 
illegal  travel  to  North  Vietnam  during 
the  time  that  we  were  engaged  in  the  war 
in  North  Vietnam. 

What  Jane  Fonda  did  during  the  time 
of  our  engagement  in  Vietnam;  what  she 
said  in  her  radio  broadcasts  in  Vietnam, 
were  lost  in  the  great  unpopularity  of  the 
war,  of  our  participation  in  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Now  that  we  are  disengaged,  I 
think  this  is  an  appropriate  time  to  focus 
public  attention  upon  what  Jane  Fonda 
did  and  said. 

In  these  broadcasts  that  she  made  in 
Hanoi,  the  thrust  of  her  statements  gave 
every  appearance  of  being  designed  to 
cause  American  troops  to  disobey  orders 
and  to  desert.  She  definitely  added  to  the 
suffering  of  American  POW's.  Her  state- 
ments were  very  cleverly  worded,  but  a 
study  of  the  tapes  has  led  me  to  believe 
that  she  not  only  had  the  counsel  and 
advice  of  North  Vietnamese  propaganda 
experts,  she  in  all  probability  was  op- 
erating under  the  instructions  of  North 
Vietnamese  propaganda  experts. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  for  scheduling 
this  special  order. 


Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Internal  Security  Committee  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
colleague  from  Alabama  for  yielding  to 
me.  I  am  sincere  when  I  say  that  to  bring 
this  matter  to  the  floor  today,  he  is  doing 
this  country  a  service.  The  matters  con- 
cerning Jane  Fonda's  nefarious  opera- 
tions have  too  long  been  buried  back  on 
page  so-and-so  with  the  obituaries 
where  it  has  not  been  official  to  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  took  the  Uberty  during 
the  time  when  Jane  Fonda  was  here  to 
try  to  check  a  llUe  bit  about  her  activi- 
ties and  where  she  was  living  and  what 
was  going  on.  The  closest  I  could  find  out 
about  that  was  an  article  that  appeared 
in  one  of  our  pieces  of  local  news  media 
written  by  a  sob  sister  deploring  the  fact 
that  Miss  Fonda  had  to  take  up  quarters 
in  a  seamy  rooming  house  near  the  Cap- 
itol in  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sent  a  letter  to  the  per- 
son who  wrote  the  article  and  simply 
said,  in  effect: 

Insofar  as  your  article  is  concerned,  con- 
cerning the  habitat  of  Miss  Fonda  In  Wash- 
ington, be  advised  that  water  seeks  its  own 
level. 

I  checked  around  a  little  bit  further, 
and  I  tried  to  find  out  who  gave  permis- 
sion for  Miss  Fonda  to  use  this  room.  It 
was  a  sort  of  explanation  that  "I  didn't 
do  it,  John,  but  maybe  someone  else  did." 

I  spoke  to  my  colleague,  Mr.  Diggs, 
the  gentleman  from  out  in  Detroit,  Mich. 
He  said  he  did  not  know  who  gave  per- 
mission to  use  this  room. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  which 
room  is  the  gentleman  talking  about 
now?  Is  this  a  room  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  HUNT.  Yes,  a  room  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  checked  around  a  little  bit  further, 
and  finally  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House,  the  Honorable  Carl 
Albbrt,  asking  him  who  gave  the  per- 
mission. I  have  his  answer  here,  and  I 
will  read  it  as  follows: 

Washincton.  D.C. 

March  14,  1974. 
Hon.  John  E.  Hunt, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Represent ativk  Hunt:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  expressing  your  concern  over  the 
meetings  which  Jane  Fonda  and  Tom  Hayden 
held  with  Congressional  employees  In  a 
committee  room  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Space  under  my  control,  either  In  the 
Capitol  or  In  the  House  Office  Buildings,  is 
never  assigned  by  me  for  such  purposes.  I 
have  had  the  matter  investigated  and  find 
that  no  space  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Speaker  was  used  by  these  people.  The  rooms 
of  Members  of  Congress  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  individual  Members  and  Commit- 
tee rooms  are  under  the  control  of  Commit- 
tees and  their  Chairmen. 

I  certainly  did  not  authorize  or  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  or  any  knowledge  of  the 
use  of  any  ^ace  In  the  House  Office  Build- 
ings for  the  purposes  and  persons  about 
whom  you  have  complained. 
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I  appreciated  bearing  from  you  about  this 
matter. 

Sincerely. 

Carl    Albixt, 

The  Speaker. 

So  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  that  I  believe  the  Speaker. 
However,  somewhere  along  the  line  some- 
one is  not  telling  us  who  assigned  those 
rooms. 

I  think  it  behooves  every  Member  of 
this  body  to  find  out  as  we  go  along  who 
assigned  the  rooms  or  the  room  to  Jane 
fy}nda  so  that  she  might  continue  her 
poisonous  utterances,  not  Just  to  those 
people  by  radio  overseas,  but  to  employ- 
ees of  the  U.S.  Government  who  are 
working  for  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate. 

These  things,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  mind, 
are  truly  un-American.  The  activities 
of  Jane  Fonda  during  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict gave  me  some  very  severe  qualms. 
I  have  had  the  shingles  for  150  days,  but 
I  had  worse  pains  than  that  by  just  gaz- 
ing upon  the  countenance  of  Jane  Fonda 
and  reading  about  some  of  the  things 
she  was  doing. 

The  picture  of  Jane  Fonda  perched  on 
an  antiaircraft  gun  alongside  a  dike 
nauseated  me.  In  fact,  everything  she 
does  nauseates  me. 

I  cannot  imagine  anybody  bringing  her 
to  this  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  to  brainwash  people  in 
un-American  attitudes.  It  is  about  time 
that  we  foimd  out  just  exactly  who  as- 
signed those  rooms  and  have  them  ex- 
plain to  us  why  they  did  so. 

ISi.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickin- 
son) once  more  for  bringing  this  matter 
to  the  floor  and  giving  us  an  opportunity 
to  speak  out.  I  am  sorry  that  I  could  not 
be  with  the  gentleman  earlier  today,  be- 
cause I  have  a  very  fine  gentleman  from 
my  district.  Col.  John  Dramesi.  who  was 
a  prisoner  of  war  for  a  number  of  years. 
He  was  the  gentleman  who  made  the 
American  flag  and  presented  it  to  our 
President.  A  finer  man  never  lived,  a 
more  dedicated  man  never  lived. 

If  we  really  want  to  find  out  what 
somebody  thinks  about  Jane  Fonda,  we 
can  just  ask  what  Colonel  Dramesi 
thinks  of  Jane  Fonda.  He  will  tell  us,  and 
he  will  tell  us  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  opportunity  of  speaking. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

As  to  who  did  what.  I  think,  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  special  order  today,  we  might 
find  out  something. 

I  understand  there  was  one  newspaper 
reporter  who  had  a  microphone  installed, 
and  he  had  a  press  conference.  He  seemed 
very  knowledgeable  about  the  number  of 
people  who  attended  seminars,  and  so 
forth,  and  he  made  the  statement  that 
it  was  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Delluks)  who  made  the  room 
available  to  her.  I  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing that  to  this  point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  to 
yield  now  to  the  very  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Young). 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 


I  want  to  add  my  compliments  to  those 
the  gentleman  has  already  received  for 
the  leadership  he  has  exerted  In  bring- 
ing this  matter  before  the  Congress  to- 
day and  earlier  in  the  day  for  the  lunch- 
eon program  that  he  had  with  Members 
of  Congress  and  some  of  those  great 
Americans  who  have  been  returned  to 
us  as  former  prisoners  of  war. 

I  know  the  gentleman  would  very  much 
like  to  have  noted,  if  the  rules  did  not 
prohibit,  the  fact  that  these  men  are  in 
the  gallery  today  observing  this  special 
order.  Obviously,  since  the  rules  do  not 
permit,  he  was  not  able  to  mention  their 
presence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  luncheon  dis- 
cussion we  held,  Mr.  Dickinson  will  re- 
call that  one  of  the  questions  asked  of 
our  distinguished  guests  when  they  told 
of  the  very  difficult  times  they  had  be- 
cause of  visits  to  Hanoi  from  delegations 
from  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries. The  question  was  raised,  "Do  you 
have  any  documentation?"  Well,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  the  best  documenta- 
tions are  the  words  from  the  mouths  of 
those  men  who  spent  so  many  years  in 
Communist  prison  camps. 

I  pointed  out,  as  you  will  recall — and 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  this — that  there  is  more 
documentation.  The  Foreign  Broadcast 
Information  Service,  on  a  daily  basis, 
presented,  to  those  who  wanted  to  read 
it,  copies  of  transcripts  of  radio  broad- 
casts that  took  place  in  all  of  Southeast 
Asia  during  this  very  difficult  period. 
Time  after  time  not  only  the  person  we 
are  talking  about  here  today  but  others 
spoke  out  against  the  United  States. 

The  only  regret  I  have  about  this  spe- 
cial order  is  that  that  person  has  been 
given  so  many  references  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  today. 

But  she  is  not  the  only  one  that  we 
are  speaking  about.  Some  of  our  own  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  Congress  have  been 
quoted  and  used  by  the  propaganda  ma- 
chines of  the  North  Vietnamese  from 
time  to  time. 

On  numerous  occasions  in  recent  years 
I  have  called  instances  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  and  read  quotations  from 
some  of  these  transcripts.  I  show  you 
today  a  few  of  the  many  transcripts 
that  are  available  to  us.  Let  me  read  just 
one  of  the  many  statements  available  to 
us  just  to  give  you  an  idea.  This  is  one 
of  the  many  radio  broadcsists  of  the  lady 
in  question  today. 

I  am  Jane  Fonda  speaking  to  you  In 
Hanoi.  I  have  had  the  honor  of  visiting  your 
country.  I  strongly  condemn  the  crimes  that 
the  United  States  Government  representing 
the  American  people  Is  conmiitting  in  Viet- 
nam. 

In  the  same  broadcast  she  says: 

We  also  support  the  Vietnamese  people's 

struggle.  We  understand  you  and  we  have  a 

common  enemy,  U.S.  Imperialism. 

She  says  further  in  the  same  broad- 
cast: 

The  United  States  society  is  not  an  answer 
to  those  who  seek  happiness. 

I  could  read  for  the  next  several  hours, 
Mr.  Speaker,  from  these  transcripts  of 
statements  made  by  this  particular  per- 


son, and  others  like  her,  that  were  used 
in  the  brainwashing  attempts  and  the  at- 
temps  to  demoralize  Americans  held  in 
captivity  by  the  Communists,  but  I  will 
not  take  up  the  time  of  the  House  to  do 
that.  When  considering  whether  or  not 
this  person  has  a  right  to  use  a  facility 
provided  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  I  suggest  that  we  re- 
view very  closely  some  of  the  things  she 
has  said  and  some  of  the  things  she  did 
which  were  used  very,  very  dramatically 
in  an  attempt  to  undermine  and  destroy 
the  ability  of  these  young  Americans, 
who  were  held  in  captivity  by  the  Com- 
mimists,  to  survive  their  long  and  tortu- 
ous imprisonment. 

Again  I  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  for  the  leadership  he  has 
shown  in  this  regard  and  hope  that  at 
least,  if  we  can  only  call  the  attention  of 
the  American  people  to  this  abuse  of 
public  facilities,  we  might  also  call  the 
attention  of  some  of  those  in  Congress 
who  might  have  authority  to  act  in  fu- 
ture designations  of  public  facilities 
I'ooms  for  similar  purposes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  H  I  may  interject 
there,  not  only  who  have  authority 
but  who  will  make  sure  that  it  is  not 
abused  so  that  there  will  be  some  over- 
sight of  this  so  that  people  will  not  have 
House  space  made  available  to  them  for 
the  purpose  of  abusing  our  Government 
or  misrepresenting  it. 

Let  me  now  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Bafalis). 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
speak  today  for  one  reason  and  one  rea- 
son only — to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  ada- 
mant in  my  opposition  to  allowing  Jane 
Fonda  and  Tom  Hayden  the  use  of  con- 
gressional facilities  to  spread  their  anti- 
American  propaganda. 

I  was  appalled  when  I  first  learned  of 
the  decision  to  allow  the  Haydens  use 
of  a  congressional  hearing  room.  But  my 
dismay  was  nothing  compared  to  that  of 
people  I  represent. 

And  yet  my  anger  and  the  anger  of  my 
constituents  pales  when  compared  with 
that  shown — and  rightly  so — by  the  men 
most  affected  by  Miss  Fonda  and  others 
of  her  ilk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just  participated 
in  a  meeting  attended  by  eight  former 
POW's — men  whose  total  time  in  bam- 
boo prisons  approximates  60  yesu-s. 

And  they  are  angry— angry  that  the 
actress  who  did  so  much  to  prolong  their 
suffering  should  be  allowed  the  use  of 
facilities  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  As  one  of 
the  POW's— Army  Lt.  Col.  James 
Thompson,  who  spent  nearly  9  years  In  a 
bamboo  prison — put  it : 

She  and  the  others  like  here  were  traitors 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  they  shouldn't  be 
hung  for  It. 

Drastic  punishment?  Not  really.  The 
statements  Miss  Fonda  and  others  issued 
so  willingly  to  condemn  our  involvement 
in  Southeast  Asia  were  the  tools  the 
Commimists  iised  to  pry  so-called  con- 
fessions from  the  POW's.  And  when  the 
Ues  spread  by  Miss  Fonda  wouldn't  break 
their  spirit,  they  turned  to  torture. 
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Now  Miss  Fonda  denies  that  An  jrlcan 
POW's  were  ever  tortured.  As  a  m^  ,ter  of 
fact,  she  called  the  POW's  liaraTwhen 
they  returned  home  with  tales  of  tlie  hor- 
rible deprivation  they  had  suffen 

Well,  we  still  haven't  heard  tl 
horror.  Some  of  the  tortures  the 
were  made  to  suffer  are  so  gri 
even  now,  after  a  year  of  freedoi 
cannot   bring   themselves   to 
them. 


justl- 

raitor. 

con- 

they 

drove 


illow- 
earing 


So.  Colonel  Thompson  has  eve: 
flcation  for  calling  Miss  Fonda  a 
If  she  can  call  the  Vietcong  "t: 
science  of  the  world"  and  procla 
are  "driven  by  the  same  spirit  tj 
Washington  and  Jefferson,"  then  fcolonel 
Thompson  can  call  her  a  traitor, 
Now,  I  know  there  will  be  somi 
here  in  Congress  and  in  the  pre; 
will  condemn  us  for  our  op; 
allowing  Miss  Fonda  the  use  of 
sional  hearing  rooms.  X 

Yet,  at  the  very  meeting  wl*re  the 
POW's  blasted  Miss  Fonda  earBer  this 
afternoon,  a  group  called  the  Indochina 
Peace  Campaign  peacefully  pasied  out 
leaflets  condemning  the  entire 
war  effort.  Now.  to  me.  that  sho 
nitely  that  none  of  us  are  attem 
block  anyone's  right  to  free  spi 
What  I  do  object  to — and  oi 
vehemently — is  any  action  which 
Miss  Fonda's  anti-American  garl 
being  spread  with  the  sanction 
Congress. 

That  is  the  impression  left  by 
Ing  her  use  of  a  congressiontd 
room.  And  that  is  what  I  object 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  <  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida.      3 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker |l  have 
Inadvertently,  as  is  so  often  tl^  case, 
been  guilty  of  omitting  from  thai  list  of 
the  prisoners  of  war  I  gave  at  thQ  begin- 
ning of  my  remarks,  that  of  the  i§ime  of 
Army  Lt.  Col.  James  Thompsofi,  who 
spent  many  long  years  as  a  prisoner  of 
war.  and  I  apologize  for  that  oversight, 
but  I  am  sure  the  completed  req^rd  will 
reflect  his  presence.  | 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the%entle- 
man  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Parris)  i 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  ^marlLs 
of  the  gentleman  from  Alabanili  (Mr. 
Dickinson)  and  those  of  thetl  other 
speakers  who  have  preceded  me.  :^  is  my 
understanding  that  the  lady  tfat  we 
have  been  discussing  here  today  ifcently 
completed  a  movie  that  dealt  witti  some 
of  the  more  commercial  and  seaniger  as- 
pects of  some  of  the  personal  a#ivlties 
that  are  carried  on  in  our  Ameriian  so- 
ciety by  a  few  of  our  citizens,  bv^  never 
did  any  of  us  believe  that  shi  could 
"prostitute"  the  seat  of  government  in 
the  same  way.  I  certainly  believelier  ac- 
tivities are  highly  questionable  aiid  inap- 
propriate, and  cannot  be  condoned  by 
patriotic  Americans,  particularly  when 
they  are  conducted  in  the  Halls  pt  Con- 
gress and  at  the  expense  of  and  1^  facili- 
ties supported  by  the  taxpayers!  of  this 
Nation.  i 

I 


We  do  not  have  to  stretch  our  imagl- 
If  the  Members  might  excuse  a  some- 
what personal  reference  Just  for  a  mo- 
ment, let  me  suggest  that  I  also  enjoyed 
the  opportimity  to  chat  very  briefly 
with  some  of  the  gentlemen,  our  former 
POW's,  who  were  in  attendance  today  at 
the  luncheon  that  was  arranged  by  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dick- 
inson). 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  Vietnam 
situation,  many  of  these  gentlemen  were 
pilots.  They  found  themselves  as  a  result 
of  that  activity  and  those  duties  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy. 

I  found  somewhat  to  my  surprise,  very 
frankly,  that  several  of  these  gentlemen 
were  stationed  at  the  same  place  and  at 
the  same  time  during  the  Korean  con- 
flict thfit  I  was  and  that  we  were  flying 
the  saine  equipment  and  in  more  than 
one  instance,  a  part  of  the  same  outfit. 
Although  I  sometimes  feel  like  I  am 
considerably  older  than  these  gentlemen, 
many  of  them  were  my  contemporaries. 
On  May  12,  1952, 1  was  shot  down  in  the 
Korean  situation.  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  crash  into  what  was  then  an  existing 
truce  zone.  I  missed  being  a  POW  In  the 
Korean  war  by  Just  a  couple  of  miles. 
For  those  of  us  who  have  been  ordered 
Into  armed  combat  in  defense  of  our 
country,  if  I  might  be  so  presumptuous 
as  to  speak  for  these  gentlemen  as  well 
as  for  myself,  that  we  suffered  from 
many  individual  fears,  one  of  which  was 
certainly  the  fear  for  personal  safety. 

If  anyone  shows  me  a  man  who  says 
that  he  is  not  concerned  when  he  is  being 
shot  at,  I  will  show  him  a  liar  or  a 
damned  fool,  or  both. 

Of  equal  concern,  however,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  concern  of  ending  up  as 
a  prisoner  of  war.  I  can  say  that  cer- 
tainly from  personal  reference,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  true  of  every  other  honest 
individual  that  I  have  talked  to  in  those 
kinds  of  circumstances,  the  treatment 
that  one  knows  is  coming,  that  is  inevita- 
ble as  a  criminal,  even  if  a  military  crim- 
inal, is  probably  one  of  the  deepest  fears 
of  all.  These  gentlemen  certainly  have 
suffered  indescribable  hardships  and  In- 
dignities, to  which  the  gentlemen  from 
California  has  previously  referred.  But 
I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  former 
POW's  who  are  here  today,  and  other 
gentlemen  in  similar  categories,  are  some 
of  the  finest  examples  of  American  man- 
hood that  we  have  in  this  Nation  today. 
I  know  that  I  speak  for  the  rest  of  my 
congressional  colleagues  when  I  suggest 
that  we  salute  their  courage,  we  are  very 
grateful  for  their  belief  and  their  dedi- 
cation to  the  history,  the  heritage,  and 
the  principles  of  this  Nation  which  they 
defended  with  such  honor.  We  are  de- 
lighted that  they  have  been  returned 
home  and  that  they  are  safe,  and  we 
are  extremely  proud  of  them. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  very  gracious  statement. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Del  Clawson)  . 
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Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

This  has  been  a  service  to  the  House 
and  to  the  Nation  on  behalf  of  all  of  us 
who  are  speaking  under  this  special  or- 
der. The  little  editorial  comment  that 
has  been  In  the  district  that  I  represent 
in  California  has  evoked  mail  and  cer- 
tainly some  rather  adamant  and  vehe- 
ment feelings  on  the  part  of  people  who 
have  written  to  me  suggesting  that  their 
consciences  certainly  have  been  dis- 
turbed as  a  result  of  the  use  of  the  fa- 
cilities here.  It  was  with  disbelief  that 
they  wrote  to  us. 

I  find  the  same  problem  in  writing  to 
them  and  answering  the  mail  that  this 
was  allowed  to  happen  here  in  the  seat 
of  government  of  our  coxmtry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
so  little  credence  has  been  awarded  by 
the  American  public  to  a  small  misguided 
army  which  is  apparently  still  deter- 
mined to  wage  running  warfare  on  the 
United  States — its  theater  of  war  appro- 
priately the  "theater  of  the  absurd." 

We  can  only  speculate  regarding  the 
mental  processes  which  finally  produce 
a  turn  of  mind  which  places  every  mis- 
deed in  a  protracted  conflict  at  the  door- 
step of  the  United  States  while  simul- 
taneously adopting  what  can  only  be 
termed  "tunnel  vision"  with  relation  to 
aggressive  acts  of  other  combatants. 
How  is  it  possible  to  exude  sympathy  for 
some  prisoners  while  exempting  our  own 
men  mouldering  in  captivity  from  those 
tender  sentiments?  We  can  only  guess. 
Inability  to  follow  this  tortured  reason- 
ing may  explain  the  lack  of  a  ready 
audience  for  the  deluded  Americans  who 
have  aptly  been  described  as  the  North 
Vietnam  lobby.  Nevertheless,  it  is  sur- 
prising that  such  bizarre  llloglc  should 
have  commanded  any  audience  at  all  on 
Capitol  Hill,  no  matter  how  small  the 
tiu'nout  In  relation  to  the  work  force. 
Surprising  too  that  there  was  so  little 
recognition  of  the  absurdity  of  the  Gtov- 
emment  contribution  to  the  farce — ^pro- 
vision of  the  actual  o£Qce  space  for 
frontal  attacks  on  the  governmental 
structure.  No  matter  how  puerile  the 
attack  this  is  a  policy  which  makes  no 
sense  at  all. 

Obviously  the  American  people  were 
able  to  identify  the  twisted  nature  of 
the  thinking  underlying  the  attacks  on 
UJS.  maneuvers  in  defense  of  our  ovm 
and  allied  forces.  But  how  does  a  U.S. 
serviceman  Incarcerated  for  intermin- 
able years  in  a  Jungle  prison  under  the 
cruelest  physical,  mental,  and  emotional 
hardships,  under  strain  which  can  only 
be  imagined,  never  fully,  by  those  who 
have  not  experienced  lt--how  does  he 
react  when  he  hears  an  American  voice 
quoting  the  enemy  propaganda  line? 
And  how  did  U.S.  service  personnel  per- 
forming their  duty  under  conditions  of 
battle  both  confusing  and  sirduous,  react 
to  broadcasts  from  enemy  territory 
beamed  at  them  in  their  Jungle  stations 
by  Americans  whose  zeal  in  behalf  of  an 
enemy  cause  can  have  few  parallels  in 
our  history? 
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nations  very  far.  In  fact,  we  have  the 
testimony  of  the  men  themselves  that 
the  broadcasts  lowered  their  morale.  In- 
creased their  deprivation  and  mistreat- 
ment and  buoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
enemy.  We  have  actual  stories  of  the 
physical  hxunlliation,  the  inhuman  tor- 
ture visited  upon  the  prisoners  before 
the  publicized  meetings  with  the  Amer- 
ican apologists  for  North  Vietnam.  The 
stories  are  graphic.  They  should  not  be 
forgotten. 

I  would  hope  that  the  comments  of  my 
colleagues  in  this  Chamber  today  will 
serve  to  reassure  the  people  at  home  that 
the  balance  of  sanity  has  been  restored 
in  this  ideological  extension  of  a  blessed- 
ly concluded  war.  I  would  hope,  too,  that 
there  will  be  no  repetition  of  the  error 
of  permitting  the  grievous  misuse  of 
Government  facilities  to  which  we  have 
called  attention. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman      from      California       <Mr. 

T^TTRGENER  ) 

Mr.  BURGENER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  sissociate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
in  the  well.  I  want  to  commend  him  for 
his  leadership  in  bringing  this  special 
order  to  the  floor  and  for  pinpointing 
this  outrage  to  the  American  people. 

Today  I  had  the  opportunity  to  lunch 
with  a  number  of  our  returned  prisoners 
of  war  who  briefed  me  any  my  col- 
leagues on  the  effect  of  Jane  Fonda's 
antiwar  activities  on  their  treatment 
while  in  captivity.  It  was  a  moving  ex- 
perience, Mr.  Speaker,  and  one  that 
prompts  me  to  stop  and  ponder  the  role 
of  dissent  in  our  society  and  the  limits 
that  can  reasonably  be  applied  to  its 
exercise. 

The  activities  of  the  past  are  still  fresh 
in  our  minds  as  we  are  confronted  with  a 
new  event  that  has  stirred  the  concerns 
of  many  of  my  constituents  and,  I  sun 
sure,  the  concerns  of  many  of  the  con- 
stituents of  most  of  my  colleagues.  The 
apparent  sanction  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  a  course  in  "American 
imperialism"  taught  by  Miss  Fonda  and 
Mr.  Hayden  for  employees  of  this  Con- 
gress is  more  than  I  can  accept. 

I  know  that  no  sanction  was  granted 
officially  by  this  House  but  the  use  of 
the  facilities  of  this  body  has  given  that 
impression  to  thousands  of  Americans. 
They  are  upset  at  the  apparent  sanction 
and  at  the  use  of  their  tax  moneys  to 
support  such  an  activity — as  well  they 
should  be. 

I  do  not  speak  today  of  any  American's 
right  to  express  his  or  her  dissent  in  a 
hired  hall,  on  a  street  comer  or  on  pri- 
vate property.  But  I  am  appalled,  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  use  of  facilities  supported 
by  the  taxes  levied  on  the  American  pub- 
lic for  such  an  event. 

The  time  has  come,  and  this  special 
order  Is  the  forum,  for  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  publicly  disassociate 
themselves  with  this  outrage. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  very  fine  statement. 


Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  another  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Ketchum). 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  for  yield- 
ing. 

I  certainly  want  to  make  known  my 
desire  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks that  every  individual.  Democrat 
and  Republican,  has  made  on  this  floor 
in  this  regard  today. 

It  was  my  privilege  and  honor  to  have 
lunch  with  those  prisoners  of  war  who 
are  today  visiting  the  House  in  our  gal- 
lery. I  apologize  to  them  and  I  apologize 
to  the  American  people  that  the  House 
is  not  full  of  people  today  to  listen  to 
this  discussion,  and  I  apologize  to  them 
and  I  apologize  to  the  American  people 
that  the  galleries  we  see  above  us  are  not 
full. 

There  is  really  no  point  in  my  becom- 
ing redvmdant  as  to  my  outrage  as  to 
what  transpired  or  the  stories  that  we 
read  passed  out  by  this  woman.  But  the 
truth  is  here  in  this  room  smd  the  an- 
swers are  here  in  this  room.  I  ask  the 
American  public  to  ask  the  men  who 
were  there  for  the  answers.  I  believe 
them  and  I  believe  the  public  will,  too. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California  very  much. 

I  promised  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Price)  and  I  yield  to 
him  now. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  for 
yielding. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinson)  and  I 
congratulate  him  for  bringing  this  hour 
of  discussion  before  the  Congress.  It  is 
too  b£ui  there  are  not  more  Members  of 
Congress  to  take  part  in  this  even  though 
I  am  sure  a  great  many  of  them  have 
been  concerned  over  this  for  the  past 
several  years. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinson)  also  for  hav- 
ing this  limcheon  today  for  the  returned 
American  prisoners  of  war.  I  am  sure 
they  appreciated  it  very  much  and  I  am 
sorry  I  was  unable  to  be  there  because  of 
previous  commitments. 

With  regard  to  this  problem  I,  too, 
fought  in  the  Korean  war  and  many  of 
these  men  who  were  American  prisoners 
were  friends  of  mine.  In  fact  flve  of  them 
who  were  in  North  Vietnam  were  close 
friends  of  mine,  so  consequently  I  have 
been  and  I  am  always  concerned  about 
their  situation. 

In  fact  I  made  two  trips  to  Paris  dur- 
ing the  conflict  to  try  to  talk  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  find  out  how  the  prisoners 
were  doing  and  to  see  if  we  could  give 
them  some  assistance,  get  some  assist- 
ance to  them,  but  it  was  to  no  avail. 

When  I  returned  on  several  different 
occasions  I  asked  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  bring  treason  charges  against 
Jane  Fonda  and  the  others  who  had  par- 
ticipated in  her  propaganda  efforts  in 
North  Vietnam.  However,  the  Justice  De- 
partment did  not  see  fit  to  bring  treason 


charges  against  these  people  at  that  time. 
I  felt  their  explanation  was  rather  weak 
and  that  we  need  to  Instill  into  the  law 
of  our  country  what  are  treasonable  of- 
fenses so  that  this  does  not  happen  in 
the  future. 

So  here  comes  Jane  Fonda  recently 
arriving  in  the  midst  of  fanfare  and 
trumpeted  by  the  Washington  news 
media  and  cast  in  the  role  of  a  romantic 
folk  hero  and  people's  lobbyist.  Recently 
actress  Jane  Fonda  and  her  accomplice 
arrived  in  town. 

Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  an  ac- 
commodating f  sw:tion  of  the  membership 
of  the  House,  Miss  Fonda  and  company 
took  up  residence  in  a  Judiciary  subcom- 
mittee room,  courtesy  of  the  U.S.  tax- 
payers, where  congressional  staff  per- 
sonnel rvere  allegedly  educated  in  the 
facts  of  life  about  American  involvement 
in  Vietnam.  To  the  surprise  of  no  one. 
Miss  Fonda  and  company  told  the  story 
of  mass  murders,  atrocities,  of  crimes 
against  humanity  and  other  sordid  de- 
tails to  which  the  U.S.  Goverrunent,  in- 
cluding our  President,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  our  servicemen,  and 
ultimately  the  American  people  have 
been  a  party.  As  a  model  citizen  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  Washington  Star,  has  be- 
come dedicated  to  working  for  the  cause 
within  the  system.  Miss  Fonda  and  com- 
pany, they  say,  vrill  tell  the  tale  of  re- 
pression and  brutaUty  by  the  "Thieu 
clique." 

But  should  we  not  rightfully  ask — just 
where  is  Miss  Fonda  and  company's 
cause?  Just  what  is  Miss  Fonda  and  com- 
pany's cause?  Is  Miss  Fonda's  cause 
made  in  America,  or  perhaps  is  it  made 
in  Hanoi?  Perhaps  we  should  ask  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war  incarcerated  in  a 
hole  known  as  "The  Hsmoi  Hilton"  how 
much  they  appreciated  the  extra  suf- 
fering to  which  they  were  subjected 
while  she  bantered  about  in  North  Viet- 
nam rice  patties  and  basked  in  the  spot- 
light of  Communist  propaganda  plat- 
forms. 

Or,  perhaps,  we  should  simply  go  to  a 
source  other  than  the  Washington  news 
media  for  an  answer  to  this  question.  Let 
me  quote  from  an  authoritative  source 
about  Miss  Fonda's  recent  activities: 

since  late  September,  Jane  Fonda,  carry- 
ing her  newly  born  first  son  Trol  (after 
South  Vietnam  hero  Nguyen  Van  Trol)  has 
been  on  a  one-month  march  through  25  cities 
of  the  United  States  to  arouse  public  opin- 
ion Into  action  for  the  release  of  the  polit- 
ical prisoners  In  South  Viet  Nam  by  the 
U.S.  and  the  Saigon  administration  and  their 
strict  Implementation  of  the  Parts  Agree- 
ment, and  the  cut-off  of  aid  to  the  Saigon 
regime  by  the  Congress.  Also  with  her  were 
her  husband  Tom  Hayden,  a  social  activist, 
the  well-known  Congressman  Holy  NlUard, 
P.  Debris,  a  French  Jailed  and  tortured  by  the 
Thleu  clique  fcM*  many  years,  and  Bob 
Snowet,  an  ex-Viet  Nam  POW.  The  march 
wUl  be  followed  by  the  FaU  National  Conven- 
tion of  the  VS.  Anti-War  Organizations." 

The  source  of  the  above  information  is 
South  Vietnam  in  Struggle,  the  magazine 
of  October  29,  1973,  that  Is  printed  in 
Hanoi,  North  Vietnam.  Here  is  a  copy. 

Yes,  Miss  Fonda  and  company  have 
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come  to  lobby  the  Congress,  but  Ifbby  for 
whom?  I 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  geitleman 
for  yielding  to  me.  I 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speiker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Tocas  for 
his  very  fine  statement.  | 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker.lwiU  the 
gentleman  yield?  I 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speak^.  I  wUI 
be  very  pleased  to  yield  to  the  goitleman 
from  Pennsylvania.  | 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker.SI  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  ffr  yield- 
ing to  me.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleailed  that 
the  46-member  class  of  the  9311  Club, 
which  is  the  GOP  freshman  cl^ss,  has 
been  able  to  participate  and  c^ponsor 
this  event  today  with  the  distiiKuished 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  we  are 
pleased  that  we  have  been  ablelto  play 
a  role  in  focusing  on  the  near-tr^|sonous 
activities  of  Jane  Fonda.  S 

There  have  been  those  today  w|io  tried 
to  cloud  the  issue,  particularly!  at  our 
luncheon  and  press  conference.  1  would 
like  to  emphasize  what  the  issu|  is  not. 
The  issue  today  is  not  whether  t%ere  are 
political  prisoners  in  South  A^etnam, 
and  if  so,  whether  that  is  right  oi*  wrong. 
The  issue,  indeed,  is  not  the  righlness  or 
the  wrongness  of  the  war  in  Vietnam; 
and  indeed  the  issue  is  not  thai  of  free 
speech  in  America,  because  l!  believe 
most  of  us.  or  all  of  us,  defend  Miss 
Fonda's  right  to  dissent  here  in  .^erica. 
The  issue.  Mr.  Speaker,  is.  shipuld  an 
American  who  gave  aid  and  coilifort  to 
an  enemy  against  American  PQW's  In 
time  of  war  have  the  use  of  taxpayers' 
facilities  in  our  Nation's  Capitol: to  con- 
tinue her  near-treasonous  treacheries? 
I  say,  the  answer  to  this  question  is  no. 
The  answer  Is  no.  No,  luiless  it  is  the 
will  of  this  House  that  such  ^cilltles 
be  made  available.  h 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  not  onl  shred 
of  evidence,  there  is  not  one  scintilla  of 
evidence  that  such  is  the  will  iaf  this 
House.  C 

Mr.  Speaker,  hell  shall  freeze  firer  be- 
fore it  will  be  the  will  of  this  Ccftigress- 
man.  | 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Califorgla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  ylell? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  will  be  verypleased 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Califor^a.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  conmiend  thct  gentle- 
man in  the  well,  the  gentleman  f  rpm  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Dickinson)  for  tak&ig  this 
special  order  today  and  calling  attention 
to  what  has  been  taken  by  many  of  the 
people  In  my  district  to  be  an  outrage 
against  the  American  taxpayer,  f 

I  do  not  think  that  the  faculties  of 
this  House  or  of  this  Government  should 
be  used  by  any  lobbying  group.  When 
those  facilities  are  turned  over  to  individ- 
uals whose  activities  work  aga%ist  the 
best  interest  of  this  country,  Itrls  cer- 
tainly something  that  should  b(i  looked 
into  and  stopped.  I 

I  know  that  very  few  people  through- 
out the  country  would  support  the  politi- 
cal positions  that  have  been  taken  by 
Miss  Fonda  and  her  action  of  godng  into 
North  Vietnam  and  speaking  against  the 
best  interests  of  our  country  and  fictively 


asking  for  the  death  and  the  defeat  of 
our  troops  in  action.  When  we  give  our 
taxpayers'  facilities  for  that  purpose,  we 
are  denying  the  American  people  the 
kind  of  responsibility  that  they  should  be 
able  to  look  for  from  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  wish  to  Join  all 
of  those  Members  who  oppose  this  kind  of 
action,  and  I  ask  the  leadership  of  this 
House  in  the  future  to  use  better  judg- 
ment In  determining  who  can  use  the 
facilities  and  the  quarters  available  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

Let  me  just  say  to  the  Members  in  the 
waning  moments  before  time  runs  out 
that  there  has  been  a  special  order  taken 
on  this  subject  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Conlan)  so  that  we  will 
have  more  time  available  in  the  event  we 
sliould  run  out  of  time  now.  In  the  event 
we  run  out  of  time,  we  will  thereby  give 
the    Members    further    opportunity    to 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  which  my  col- 
leagues have  made  here  this  afternoon, 
particularly  those  remarks  of  Members 
from  California,  many  of  whom  have 
been  my  colleagues  before  I  came  here. 

I  think  the  remarks  that  were  made 
were  well  put  in  laying  the  issue  before 
this  House  and  before  the  American  peo- 
ple. It  is  difficult  to  follow  all  of  these 
remarks  and  to  say  something  that  has 
not  already  been  said  before. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  endorse  what 
has  been  said.  The  Chambers  are  not 
full,  and  the  galleries  are  not  full,  but 
I  will  say  to  the  Members  that  I  know 
the  American  people,  or  at  least  the  vast 
majority  of  the  American  people,  stand 
behind  us  and  stand  behind  the  purpose 
of  this  special  order. 

I  would  only  say  that  I  think  It  does 
behoove  us  to  be  more  careful  in  the 
future  to  see  that  this  House  and  its 
facilities  are  not  used  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  used  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  just  wish  to  conclude  with 
these  thoughts: 

Let  me  say  this:  that  some  would  have 
us  believe  that  this  is  a  matter  of  free 
speech.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  free 
speech.  Anybody  hw  a  right  to  get  out 
on  a  public  street  and  say  what  they 
please.  This  has  to  do  with  the  right  of  a 
person  to  abuse  the  facilities  of  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  perhaps 
everything  God  made  has  a  place  in  the 
world.  I  might  be  able  to  tolerate  snakes, 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  that  does  not  mean  I 
have  to  grasp  an  asp  to  my  bosom. 

I  would  Just  as  soon  have  a  bust  of 
Benedict  Arnold  in  Statuary  Hall  out 
here  as  I  would  to  see  the  Congress  af- 
ford Jane  Fonda  a  place  to  work  and 
carry  on  her  nefarious  activities  against 


the  Constitution  and  the  Government  of 
these  United  States.  It  is  an  insult  to 
the  memory  of  more  than  300.000  serv- 
icemen who  fought  for  the  United  States 
in  Vietnam,  50.000  of  whom  will  never 
come  back  except  in  a  box. 

It  is  a  degradation  to  their  memories: 
it  is  an  insult  to  the  American  people; 
and  I  would  certainly  urge  the  leadership 
of  this  House  to  take  whatever  steps  are 
necessary  to  see  to  it  that  neither  this 
nor  anything  hke  it  can  ever  happen 
again. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all 
I  want  to  commend  my  good  friend, 
Bill  Dickinson,  for  arranging  this 
special  order,  as  well  as  the  press  con- 
ference held  earlier  today.  By  present- 
ing testimony  from  individuals  who  have 
experienced  both  mental  and  physical 
suffering  as  a  direct  result  of  shameful 
acts  perpetrated  by  certain  Americans 
during  the  Vietnam  war.  Congressman 
Dickinson  has  unequivocally  proved 
what  most  of  us  knew  must  have  been 
the  case  all  along.  That  is,  a  person  en- 
joying the  public  limelight  for  what- 
ever reason,  who  travels  to  the  home  of 
the  enemy  and  parrots  the  ofQcial  enemy 
line  under  circumstances  which  are  fully 
orchestrated  by  the  enemy,  is  bound  to 
adversely  affect  the  Interests  of  his  or 
her  own  countrymen  as  a  result.  Since 
commonsense  would  command  that  this 
be  so,  one  can  only  conclude  that  the 
performances  of  Jane  Fonda,  Ramsey 
Clark,  and  other  of  their  flk,  were  taken 
with  malicious  disregard  of  these  inevit- 
able consequences. 

Today,  former  prisoners  of  war  testi- 
fied that  tape-recorded  statements  of 
these  individuals,  and  others,  were  play- 
ed for  them  regularly  while  in  captivity, 
thus  creating  "anger,  frustration,  and 
disgust"  among  the  prisoners.  Undoubt- 
edly, It  was  not  these  reactions  that  the 
Communists  and  their  American  par- 
rots had  hoped  for.  No  doubt,  they  ex- 
pected the  men  to  be  persuaded  by  their 
coimtrymen  that  capitulation  is  the  an- 
swer, and  that  further  resistance  was 
not  only  hopeless,  but  morally  reprehen- 
sible. To  their  everlasting  credit,  our 
men  are  made  of  much  sterner  stuff! 

Thus,  I  do  not  suggest  here  that  the 
Fondas  and  Clarks  were  at  all  success- 
ful in  their  attempts  to  brainwash 
American  fighting  men.  Rather,  the  con- 
temptible indictment  upon  their  acts  is 
that  they  caused  direct  physical  and 
mental  harassment  against  fellow  human 
beings,  who  were  also  Americans,  and 
that  they  did  this  with  full  knowledge 
that  this  was  the  inevitable  result. 

The  returning  prisoners  of  war  have 
been  virtually  unanimous  in  their  judg- 
ment that  Americans  who  willingly  be- 
came political  tools  for  the  North  Viet- 
namese acutely  prolonged  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia.  They  point  out  that,  in  a 
Communist  society  those  who  make  pub- 
lic statements  must  necessarily  be  fol- 
lowing the  official  government  Une,  since 
otherwise  no  one  would  dare  speak  out. 
It  was  therefore  believed  in  that  part  of 
the  world  that  people  such  as  Fonda 
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represented  the  feelings  of  most  Ameri- 
cans. Since  North  Vietnam  realized  that 
they  had  absolutely  no  hope  of  defeat- 
ing the  United  States  on  the  battlefield, 
the  struggle  for  men's  minds  became  all- 
Important.  They  knew  that  they  had  to 
use  the  world's  media  to  advance  their 
version  of  the  war.  Obviously,  they  could 
not  have  asked  for  better  cooperation  in 
this  effort  than  that  presented  by  Jane 
Fonda  and  Ramsey  Clark. 

POW's  have  testified  that  they  were 
tortured  if  they  refused  to  meet  with 
visiting  American  activists.  They  were 
tortured  later  If  they  said  the  wrong 
thing  during  a  "showing"  or  if  they  ne- 
glected to  say  the  right  things,  in  the 
eyes  of  their  Communist  captors.  They 
have  testified  that  their  morale  was 
never  so  low  as  when  they  were  made  to 
hear  the  words  of  these  visiting  agita- 
tors. I  have  had  the  honor  of  meeting  a 
number  of  former  POW's,  and  I  am 
proud  to  know  a  few  personally.  In  my 
mind,  there  ls>  no  question  at  all  of  their 
sincerity,  or  the  truth  of  their  accounts. 
These  are  very  articulate  men  on  the 
whole,  who  have  obviously  given  the  is- 
sues surrounding  their  experiences  a 
great  deal  of  thought.  There  is  no  one  in 
the  world  in  a  better  position  to  assess 
the  effects  of  Fonda-type  activities  on 
their  own  treatment  than  tlie  POW's 
themselves. 

All  citizens  of  Communist  nations 
throughout  the  world  covet  the  right  of 
Americans  to  dissent,  and  certainly  we 
all  agree  that  this  is  an  important  priv- 
ilege which  is  central  to  the  freedom 
we  enjoy.  But  perhaps  we  have  learned  a 
very  important  lesson,  albeit  at  a  terrible 
price  exacted  from  our  prisoners  of  war. 
That  is  the  right  to  dissent  from  official 
government  policy  carries  along  with  it 
the  responsibihty  to  choose  a  proper 
forum  for  the  expression  of  that  dissent. 
If  so,  the  outrages  committed  by  Jane 
Fonda  and  others  in  the  name  of  dis- 
sent— actions  which  so  shocked  the  con- 
science of  the  American  people — will 
have  a  beneficial  effect  in  the  end. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  early 
February,  Representative  John  Conyers 
obtained  the  use  of  a  subcommittee 
meeting  room  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee for  one  of  his  colleagues,  Representa- 
tive Ronald  Dellums,  of  California. 

In  truth,  the  room  was  not  for 
Dellums'  use,  but  for  the  use  of  well- 
known  activists  Jane  Fonda  and  Tom 
Hayden  for  the  purpose  of  lobbying  for 
the  interests  of  North  Vietnam. 

While  everyone  is  guaranteed  free 
speech  by  the  Constitution,  some  people 
use  that  guarantee  to  abuse  the  very 
privilege  they  claim  they  are  defending. 

In  my  opinion,  the  use  of  taxpayer- 
supported  facilities  to  promote  the 
Interests  of  a  nation  with  which  the 
United  States  was  so  recently  at  war,  is 
such  an  abuse. 

Fortunately,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
found  out  what  the  room  was  being  used 
for  and  canceled  permission  for  Mr.  Hay- 
den and  Ms.  Fonda  to  operate  their 
lobbying  effort  from  the  room. 

The  fact  that  the  subcommittee  area 
was  even  used  for  one  night  is  an  insult 
to  every  veteran  who  fought  in  Vietnam. 


The  fact  that  permission  to  use  the  room 
was  withdrawn  is  at  least  an  expiation 
of  that  insult. 

I  applaud  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
action  and  urge  more  stringent  screen- 
ing of  applications  for  Federal  office 
space  on  Ct^utol  Hill.  The  word  of  a 
Member  of  Congress  should  not  be  all 
that  is  necessary  to  secure  a  meeting 
room.  The  Member  shoiild  have  to  state 
the  puri>ose  for  the  request  and  then  the 
meeting  room  should  be  checked  to 
insure  that  the  stated  purpose  is,  indeed, 
the  purpose  for  which  the  room  is  being 
used. 


VIETNAMESE   PRISONERS   OF   WAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Conlan)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
tragic  ironies  of  the  Vietnam  war  is 
that  the  anti-U.S.  posturing  of  Jane 
Fonda,  Ramsey  Clark,  and  other  leftists 
who  traveled  to  Communist  Hanoi  dur- 
ing the  war  actually  helped  prolong  the 
fighting  that  imnecessarily  took  the  lives 
of  additional  thousands  of  Americans 
and  South  Vietnamese. 

That  is  the  view  of  Air  Force  Col. 
George  E.  "Bud "  Day,  an  Arizona  POW 
held  captive  in  North  Vietnam  for  al- 
most 6  years,  and  many  others  inti- 
mately familiar  with  the  effect  of 
Fonda's  anti-UJS.  campaign  on  North 
Vietnamiese  morale  and  war  poUcy. 

Colonel  Day,  a  squadron  commander 
in  all  nine  North  Vietnamese  prison 
camps  at  one  time  or  another  during  his 
long  captivity,  told  me  just  this  past 
weekend : 

It  is  positively  my  absolute  belief  that  the 
enemy  w»3  strengtiiened  and  the  war  pro- 
longed by  Jane  Fonda's  cooperative  efforts 
In  Hanoi  against  the  United  States. 

Fonda's  trip  to  war-wearied  North 
Vietnam  in  August  1972  came  at  a  time 
when  the  Communists  were  on  the  brink 
of  serious  peace  initiatives.  U.S.  bombing 
had  token  a  heavy  toll,  and  North  Viet- 
namese morale  and  strength  had  been 
almost  totally  destroyed  by  the  cestse- 
less  punishing  American  air  raids  north 
of  the  Red  River. 

Hanoi  official*  saw  Fonda  as  an  Ameri- 
can idol  and  cult  heroine.  They  wrongly 
interpreted  her  visit,  during  which  she 
made  propagsmda  films  and  radio  broad- 
casts for  the  Communists,  as  represent- 
ing overwhelming  popular  opposition  in 
our  own  country  to  U.S.  war  efforts. 

North  Vietnamese  strategist*,  de- 
ceived by  her  propaganda  Kne  that  this 
was  "Johnson's  war"  and  "Nixon's  war" 
opposed  by  almost  all  the  American 
people,  thought  our  coxmtry  was  on  the 
verge  of  revolution  against  the  govern- 
ment responsible  for  U.S.  military  efforts 
in  Southeast  Asia.  They  believed  that  if 
North  Vietnam  could  Just  hold  out  long 
enough  and  carry  on  the  Communist  war 
effort  until  that  revolution  materialized 
in  the  United  States  Hanoi  could  defeat 
South  Vietnam  and  take  over  all  Indo- 
china. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  U  is  tempting  to 
believe  that  the  major  effect  of  Jane 
Fonda's  trip  to  North  Vietnam  was  to 


demoralize  American  POWs,  it  is  clear 
from  what  POWs  themselves  have  told 
us  that  Fonda  and  Clark  never  actually 
had  personal  contact  with  any  of  the 
more  than  500  strongly  pro-American 
prisoners.  This  was  at  the  direction  of 
the  Communists  themselves. 

They  instead  met  with  no  more  than 
eight  to  10  broken  prisoners  at  The  Zoo, 
the  easy-treatment  camp  for  cooperat- 
ing Americans  known  as  the  "Peace 
Conunittee"  8  miles  southwest  of  Hanoi, 
where  anti-war  petitions  were  signed 
and  statements  filmed  for  propaganda 
purposes. 

Most  of  these  prisoners  were  dis- 
missed from  the  service  shortly  after  they 
were  repatriated  to  the  United  States. 

Even  Fonda's  films  and  obscene  anti- 
American  radio  shows  from  Hanoi,  which 
pris(Hiers  were  forced  to  watch  and  hear, 
failed  to  have  the  desired  demoralizing 
effect  on  captive  Americans,  accord- 
ing to  Colonel  Day,  who  told  me: 

Her  treasonous  actions  strengthened  us, 
while  the  morale  of  the  North  Vletnameae 
was  in  turn  lilted  because  they  thought 
overwhelming  American  opposition  to  the 
war  at  home  was  about  to  bring  down  the 
government  and  end  American  involve- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  better  testi- 
mony to  the  guilt  of  Jane  Fonda.  Her 
actions  and  her  cuiming  propaganda 
against  U.S.  miUtary  efforts  in  South- 
east Asia  bolstered  and  helped  prolong 
Communist  aggression  against  South 
Vietnam,  malung  her  an  effective  instru- 
ment of  war  in  behalf  of  Hanoi  and 
against  her  own  countrymen.  Therefore, 
the  blood  of  thousands  of  victims  of  the 
Vietnam  war  following  her  visit  to  Hanoi 
must  be  on  her  conscience. 

Thanks  only  to  the  fact  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  not  then  in  a  formally 
declared  stote  of  war  against  North  Viet- 
nam, Jane  Fonda  and  her  followers  are 
not  legally  guilty  of  treason.  But  it  is  only 
in  that  technical  sense  that  her  actions 
differ  at  all  from  those  of  WUUam 
Joyce,  Britain's  "Lord  Haw-Haw,"  who 
was  executed  as  a  traitor  for  his  pro- 
Nazi  propaganda  activities  following 
World  War  H. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  strongly 
resent  the  action  by  some  of  our  col- 
leagues to  provide  Miss  Fonda  the  use 
of  congressional  committee  rooms  to 
stage  further  propaganda  efforts  against 
our  Government. 

It  demeans  the  sacrifice  of  our  dedi- 
cated military  men  and  women  and  in- 
sults the  dignity  of  this  body  that  Fon- 
da's propaganda  forum  has  been  moved 
by  a  faction  of  our  own  number  from 
Hanoi  and  the  left-wing  lecture  circuit  to 
the  Halls  of  Congress  itself.  I  am  happy 
to  join  In  this  effort  to  protest  that  ar- 
rangement at  taxpayer  expense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Oilman)  . 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  and  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  in  this  special  order  involving 
our  POWs  and  MIA's. 

Earlier  today,  I  had  the  honor  to  meet 
with  eight  of  our  former  POW's,  men 
who  returned  to  our  Nation  just  about  a 
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year  ago,  some  of  whom  we^  held 
prisoner  in  Vietnam  for  as  loql  aa  8 
years,  most  of  whom  tell  vivldptories 
of  their  deprivation  and  hardships  dur- 
ing their  incarceration,  all  of  I  whom 
attest  to  the  harsh  efifects  upon  tj^em  of 
Jane  Fonda's  visits  to  Hanoi  duriag  their 
imprisonment.  * 

Recently   I   had   the   opporti 
debate  with  Ms.  Fonda  in  a 
about  prisoners  of  war  in  Southeaij 

In  Ms.   Fonda's    expression 
cem  for  North  Vietnam,  it  is 
that    Ms.    Fonda's    assessment 
involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  Is 
and  completely  one-sided. 

During  our  January  recess  I 
Laos  In  an  effort  to  glean  Infot 
and  to  seek  help  concerning  moi 
1,100  U.S.  servicemen  who  are  stt 
as  missing  in  action.  While  in 
east  Asia,  I  was  able  to  view,  flrsf 
some  of  the  results  of  the  years 
ing  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
volvement  in  Vietnam  has  bee^  ques- 
tioned by  many,  but  the  fact  ^mains 
that  we  have  now  terminated  oi^  direct 
military  operations  over  there.  Ai^  there 
still  lingers  one  loose  thread — ou^MIA's. 

If  any  of  our  servicemen  tuie  still 
lingering  In  prison  camps  in  So^ 
Asia,  it  would  be  naive  to  be  over 
mistic  about  their  safe  return.  Hi 
it  is  certainly  not  naive  to  ex; 
North  Vietnamese  Government 
the  searching  of  known  crash  an 
sites,  permitting  our  joint  casualt| 
lution  teams  to  fully  investigate 
report  their  findings  to  the  fam: 
those  1,100  men  whose  destiny  is 
questionable.  The  provisions  of  thi 
Peace  Treaty  and  the  Joint  coi 
clearly  detail  the  course  to  be  f 
in  providing  for  seeking  and  exchinglng 
prisoner  information.  But  the  proilsions 
of  those  agreements  are  not  bei^s  fol- 
lowed. 

Accordingly,  I  suggest  to  Ms.  VV>nda 
and  to  her  followers,  rather  than  con- 
tinually attacking  our  Nation,  to  lake  a 
closer  look  at  the  total  SoutheastaAsian 
picture,  to  look  at  the  blatant  refi  sal  by 
the  North  Vietnamese,  to  uphol(  even 
the  himianltarian  aspects  of  the  peace 
agreements  having  to  do  with  co  pera- 
tion  in  investigating  and  searchl  ig  for 
POW'8  and  MIA's.  I  urge  their  Ij  terest 
in  an  area  of  great  concern  to  our  zoim- 
try,  the  issue  of  our  missing  Ami  irican 
servicemen.  j 

I  suggest  to  Ms.  Fonda  and  h  ir  co- 
horts to  use  their  influences  upon^  ilanoi 
to  bring  to  light  the  failure  of  the;  Sorih 
Vietnamese  to  abide  by  the  provis;  >ns  of 
the  Paris  Peace  Treaty  conceml]  g  ex- 
change of  prisoner  and  MIA  infon  atlon 
so  that  we  might,  once  and  for  i  11,  re- 
solve the  dubious  fate  of  the  mor  than 
1,100  men  whose  lives  remain  inac- 
coimted  for  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  Jane  Fondsis  and  the  V:  itnam 
critics  would  do  more  constructlv  good 
in  Joining  our  Nation's  efforts — j  a  ex- 
haustive effort  to  resolve  the  lln  erlng 
uncertainty  for  our  MIA  famllle  .  We 
can  do  no  less  for  those  who  have  given 
so  much. 

Mr.  CONLAN.  I  thank  the  gent  sman 


from  New  York  for  hla  very  thought- 
provoking  remarks  in  bringing  to  our 
remembrance  the  status  of  those  missing 
in  action. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
add  my  voice  to  the  concern  and  indig- 
nation which  has  been  expressed  over 
the  granting  of  taxpayers-financed  space 
in  the  Raybum  House  Office  Building  to 
dissidents,  Jane  Fonda  and  her  husband, 
Tom  Hayden.  Making  use  of  a  commit- 
tee hearing  room,  Fonda  and  Hayden 
during  an  eight-session  seminar  were 
able  to  preach  to  impressionable  young 
congressional  aides  on  the  need  to  sup- 
port one  of  Hanoi's  primary  objectives, 
namely,  the  cutting  off  of  all  U.S.  aid  to 
South  Vietnam.  If  the  many  letters  of 
protest  reaching  me  from  my  constitu- 
ents are  only  a  partial  assessment  of  the 
public  outrage,  the  judgment  of  my  col- 
league who  permitted  them  to  use  House 
office  space  must  Indeed  be  viewed  as 
grossly  irresponsible. 

Jane  Fonda,  better  known  as  "Hanoi 
Jane."  and  Tom  Hayden,  the  founder  of 
the  revolutionary  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society,  are  not  just  a  couple  of  In- 
significant political  malcontents.  No,  in- 
deed, they  have  a  well-established  repu- 
tation for  consorting  with  the  Commu- 
nist regime  in  Hanoi,  and  for  grossly  dis- 
torting and  misinforming  the  American 
public  concerning  U.S.  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
am  of  the  personal  opinion  that  there  Is 
a  strong  probablUty  that  Fonda's  and 
Hayden's  lobbying  seminar  was  carried 
out  by  them  at  the  direction  of  the 
Hanoi  government.  My  opinicm  in  this 
regard  was  considerably  strengthened  by 
a  recent  article  in  the  St.  Louis  Olobe- 
Democrat  which  reported  that  the  "of- 
ficial Vietcong  Commimlst  organ  printed 
in  Hanoi"  had  boasted  that  Fonda  and 
Hayden  were  touring  25  American  cities 
to  arouse  public  opinion  for  a  cut- 
off of  U.S.  aid  to  the  Saigon  regime. 

The  Committee  on  Internal  Security, 
which  I  chair,  held  hearings  last  year  on 
legislation  relating  to  "restraint  on 
travel."  These  hearings  revealed  that 
Miss  Fonda  made  a  trip  to  North  Viet- 
nam in  July  1972,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Vietnam  Committee  for  Solidarity 
With  the  American  People.  This  trip  was 
made  at  a  time  when  our  Armed  Forces 
were  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the 
North  Vietnamese  Government.  While 
in  Hanoi,  Miss  Fonda  made  many  broad- 
casts to  American  troops  which  were 
monitored  and  transcribed  by  the  U.S. 
Foreign  Broadcast  Information  Service. 
The  thrust  of  her  statements  over  Radio 
Hanoi  gave  every  appearance  of  being 
designed  to  cause  American  troops  to 
disobey  orders  and  to  desert.  They  were 
very  clearly  worded.  Clearly,  she  was 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy.  A 
study  of  the  tapes  led  me  to  conclude 
that  she  at  least  had  the  counsel  and  ad- 
vice, if  not  the  instruction,  of  North 
Vietnamese  propaganda  experts. 

When  our  heroic  prisoners  of  war  re- 
turned home,  Miss  Fonda  egreglously  in- 
sulted them  by  labeling  as  "liars  and 
hypocrites"  those  who  reported  that  they 
had  been  tortured  by  their  North  Viet- 


namese captors.  At  the  same  time,  Miss 
Fonda,  who  Radio  Moscow  once  charac- 
terized as  a  "true  patriot,"  termed 
"laughable"  reports  by  some  of  the 
prisoners  of  war  that  her  visit  to  North 
Vietnam  had  actually  prolonged  the  war. 
This  is  the  same  Jane  Fonda,  who  In 
1971  took  time  out  from  her  busy  antiwar 
activities  to  visit  militant  Communist 
Party  member  Angela  Davis,  while  Davis 
was  incarcerated  in  the  Marin  Coimty 
jail  in  California  awaiting  trial  on 
charges  of  having  furnished  the  guns 
used  in  a  1970  court  shoot-out  and  kid- 
napping, which  resulted  in  the  death  of 
four  persons.  Following  her  visit,  Miss 
Fonda  labeled  Davis,  who  was  subse- 
quently acquitted,  as  a  "political  pris- 
oner." Later  that  same  year,  Fonda  told 
some  2,000  students  at  Michigan  State 
University  in  East  Lansing,  Mich.: 

I  would  think  that  If  you  understood  what 
communism  was,  you  would  hope,  you  would 
pray  on  yoiir  knees,  that  we  could  some  day 
become  communist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  one  thing  that 
is  of  vital  concern  to  all  of  us,  it  is  what 
is  done  with  the  people's  money — the 
money  they  appropriate  through  us.  The 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States,  whose 
Incomes  are  depleted  each  year  by  a 
multibilllon  dollar  defense  budget  to  in- 
sure the  security  of  our  Nation  against 
the  repressive  forces  of  communism,  are 
being  tapped  to  provide  a  forum  In  a 
House  office  building  to  Individuals  whose 
past  conduct  demonstrates  deep  and 
abiding  hostility  to  our  democratic  form 
of  government. 

I  certainly  deplore  this  misuse  of  House 
office  space,  and  although  I  strongly 
question  the  Judgment  of  my  colleague 
who  permitted  Fonda  and  Hayden  to  use 
the  space.  I  do  not  offer  these  comments 
today  merely  to  chastise  my  colleague. 
My  disappointment  is  more  deepseated 
than  that.  I  believe  this  action,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  an  affront  to  every  loyal 
American  citizen,  has  tended  to  imder- 
mlne  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people  in  their  government  and  its  goals 
at  a  time  when  the  Watergate  matter  has 
shaken  the  very  foundation  of  our  demo- 
cratic system.  I  can  only  hope  that  this 
denunciation  of  the  granting  of  House 
office  space  to  Fonda  and  Hayden  will  be 
instrumental  in  preventing  a  repetition 
of  this  shameful  action. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  DicKBNsoN)  for  securing  this  time 
today  in  order  that  we  might  fully  dis- 
cuss the  recent  activities  of  Jane  Fonda 
and  others  of  her  kind  that  gave  encour- 
agement to  the  enemy  during  the  Viet- 
nam confiict.  Like  a  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  have  been  appalled  by  the  fact 
that  Ms.  Fonda  has  been  allowed  to  con- 
duct her  classes  on  so-called  American 
imperialism  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  at 
the  expense  of  the  UJ3.  taxpayers.  No 
one  can  deny  the  right  to  freedom  of 
speech,  but  I  feel  very  strongly  that  we 
must  draw  the  line  when  such  speech  Is 
espousing  a  philosophy  calling  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  American  Oovemment 
and  aiding  and  abetting  the  enemy.  In 
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my  opinion,  this  is  exactly  what  the 
Fonda  classes  have  been  doing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  testimony  from 
returned  prisoners  of  war  that  the  visit 
of  F\)nda  and  other  misguided  souls  led 
to  increased  torture  of  the  POW's  by  the 
North  Vietnamese.  These  trips  to  and 
Etatemoits  from  Hanoi  only  served  to 
prolong  the  imprisonment  of  our  Ameri- 
can servicemen.  I,  for  one,  cannot  forget 
this  inhumane  act  on  the  part  of  Jane 
Fonda. 

Miss  Fonda  has  taken  great  delight 
in  belaboring  the  so-called  atrocities  and 
mass  murders  by  the  United  States  and 
South  Vietnamese  Governments.  Because 
our  liberal  press  appears  to  enjoy  these 
types  of  stories,  she  has  gained  wide  pub- 
licity without  any  factual  data  that  will 
stand  the  test  of  cross-examination.  She 
makes  a  statement  and  it  is  immedi- 
ately accepted  as  gospel  even  though  she 
has  no  proof  other  than  what  was  told 
her  by  a  Communist  government  in  a 
controlled  and  dictatorial  country.  She 
has  never  questioned  these  so-called 
facts  presented  her  by  the  Communists. 
Rather  she  has  accepted  them  hook,  line, 
and  sinker  and  tried  to  sell  them  to  the 
American  people.  In  my  opinion.  Miss 
Fonda  is  no  different  than  an  American 
who  went  to  Nazi  Germany  in  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  and  started  spouting  the 
Hitler  line  to  the  detriment  of  our  fight- 
ing men.  She  is  just  another  Berlin 
Bessie  or  Tokyo  Tessie  of  the  1940's  who 
has  once  again  reared  their  tigly  head 
In  the  1970's. 

Mi.  Speaker,  I  have  heard  time  and 
time  again  about  the  wrong  actions  of 
America  in  Southeast  Asia.  But  never 
once  have  I  heard  the  alleged  humani- 
tarian Fonda  utter  the  least  bit  of 
ajrmpathy  for  our  tortured  prisoners  of 
war.  Quite  the  reverse,  she  appears  to 
enjoy  the  fact  that  her  actions  may  have 
led  to  their  increased  torture  and  then 
dismisses  the  plight  of  the  prisoners  by 
referring  to  them  as  liars.  Just  how  sick 
can  a  person  be. 

I  made  eight  trips  to  South  Vietnam. 
Daring  these  visits  I  saw  firsthand  the 
homes  and  even  entire  villages  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  that  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vietcong.  I  saw  the  graves  of  former 
village  chiefs  and  members  of  their  fam- 
ilies who  were  tortured  and  then  bru- 
tally murdered  by  the  Vietcong  because 
they  chose  to  support  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic government  for  their  country 
rather  than  paying  allegiance  to  the 
Communist  invaders.  I  saw  South  Viet- 
namese people  missing  hands,  arms, 
legs,  and  ears  as  a  result  of  the  brutal 
treatment  of  the  Vietcong  and  North 
Vietnamese.  These  parts  of  their  bodies 
were  severed  by  the  Communists  when 
the  South  Vietnamese  refused  to  share 
their  already  meager  rice  crops  or  fish 
catches  with  the  Communists  or  refused 
to  give  comfort  to  their  country's  enemy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  point  out  this  first- 
hand information  and  easily  verified 
facts  to  make  note  that  never  once  have 
I  heard  the  Fonda  group  condemn  these 
atrocities.  I  do  not  want  to  appear  to 
be  making  snap  judgments  as  she  has 


evidently  done,  but  I  cannot  help  but 
believe  that  Ms.  Fonda's  so-called  hu- 
manitarianism  extends  only  to  the  Com- 
munists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past  the  Congress 
has  always  shown  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  truth.  We  have  been  involved  in  legis- 
lation calling  for  truth  in  advertising, 
truth  in  lending,  and  truth  in  labeling.  I 
think  it  is  time  that  we  applied  the  same 
standards  to  those  who  abuse  the  right 
of  free  speech  by  preaching  a  philosophy 
detrimental  to  our  American  Govern- 
ment, the  American  people,  the  Ameri- 
can servicemen  and  the  American  aUies. 
It  is  high  time  that  we  had  a  httle  truth 
in  speech  involving  those  who  appear  to 
be  more  closely  alined  with  our  enemies 
than  they  are  with  their  fellow  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  weekly 
newspaper  report  to  my  constituents  in 
south  Mississippi  3  weeks  ago,  I  won- 
dered out  loud  how  America  would  take 
the  fact  that  Jane  Fonda,  that  romantic 
folk  heroine  and  people's  lobbyist,  had 
settled  in  Washington  to  "work  within 
the  system."  If  the  mail  from  my  district 
is  any  indication,  Americans  are  not  tak- 
ing it  lightly.  In  fact,  they  are  outraged 
to  say  the  least. 

South  Mississippians  remember  Jane 
Fonda  as  the  antiwar  activist  who  took 
her  radical  beliefs  all  the  way  to  Hanoi, 
where  she  announced  to  the  world  that 
the  Americans  were  the  villains  in  that 
Southeast  Asian  conflict — not  the  North 
Vietnamese  or  the  Vietcong.  She  caught 
our  attention  again  when  our  American 
POWs  returned  home  only  to  hear  her 
charge  that  they  were  lying  about  con- 
ditions in  those  prison  camps. 

I  personally  have  wondered  not  only 
about  the  way  the  American  public 
would  take  this  latest  outrage  but  also 
about  the  way  our  POW's  reacted  to  the 
news  that  she  was  conducting  political 
seminars  right  here  on  Capitol  Hill.  If 
the  POW's  here  today  are  any  indica- 
tion, I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they 
too  are  offended,  outraged,  and  frus- 
trated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  emphasize  once 
again — in  the  strongest  of  terms — that  I 
am  very  much  opposed  to  such  seminars 
conducted  by  the  likes  of  Jane  Fonda  in 
the  House  office  buildings.  And  I  want 
to  commend  the  POW's  here  today  for 
their  courage  in  once  again  standing  up 
and  being  heard. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Blr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
add  my  praise  to  those  of  my  many  col- 
leagues who  have  expressed  their  sup- 
port for  the  patriotic  efforts  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinson) 
in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
today  the  sordid  facts  concerning  the  use 
of  the  facilities  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Hayden, 
she  better  known  as  Jane  Fonda.  The 
gentleman  has  done  a  real  service. 

I  and  many  of  my  colleagues  were 
greatly  impressed  at  the  luncheon  to- 
day when  we  heard  the  remarks  made 
by  the  distinguished  men  who  served 
years  in  North  Vietnamese  prisons  and 
who  never  wavered  in  their  support  for 
their  country.  I  fully  concur  with  one  of 


these  returned  heroes  who  said  that  Miss 
Fonda's  past  actions  constitute  treason 
against  the  United  States. 

By  her  past  actions  she  has  given  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  that  by  any  defini- 
tion is  treason.  I  find  it  hard  to  under- 
stand how  a  person  of  this  ilk  could  pos- 
sibly be  permitted  to  use  the  House  and 
its  offices  as  a  forum  for  her  anti-Amer- 
ican propaganda. 

While  I  can  tolerate,  as  most  Ameri- 
cans can,  dissent,  I  do  not  think  we  can 
tolerate  disloyalty  and  the  gentleman 
is  to  be  commended  for  leading  the  initia- 
tive in  exposing  this  totally  un-American 
activity. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  associate  myself  with  the 
thoughts  of  my  colleagues  on  the  activi- 
ties of  Jane  Fonda  and  other  Commimist 
sympathizers  who  have  been  trying  to 
lobby  for  an  end  to  American  aid  to  our 
Southeast  Asian  allies.  I,  too,  am  con- 
cerned over  the  extent  to  which  people  of 
Fonda's  stripe  are  taken  seriously,  as  if 
they  were  representative  of  the  thoughts 
of  true  Americans;  for  the  bald  fact  is 
that  she  is  an  open  advocate  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communist  cause  who  has 
given  aid  and  comfort  to  an  enemy  of 
the  United  States  during  a  time  of  armed 
hostilities. 

She  was  quoted  in  November  1969,  as 
stating  during  a  speech  at  Michigan 
State  University  that — 

I  would  think  that  11  you  understood  what 
communism  was,  you  would  hope,  you  would 
pray  on  your  knees  that  we  would  some- 
day become  Communist. 

In  December  1970,  she  stated  at  Duke 
University  that  she  believes  we  must 
strive  for  "a  socialist  society — all  the  way 
to  communism." 

In  this  striving,  Jane  Fonda  has  trav- 
eled to  Communist  North  Vietnam,  has 
had  herself  photographed  sitting  on  a 
Commimist  antiaircraft  gun,  and  has 
made  propaganda  broadcasts  over  Radio 
Hanoi  that  were  obviously  designed  to 
encourage  mutiny  and  desertion  in  our 
Armed  Forces  in  South  Vietnam.  Such 
is  Jane  Fonda's  sense  of  Americanism — 
just  like  the  Americanism  of  Tokyo  Rose. 

It  is  the  ssune  sort  of  Americanism 
that  prompted  pro-Communist  "peace" 
activist  Dagmar  Wilson,  of  Women 
Strike  for  Peace,  to  declare  angrily  that 
the  sight  of  American  planes  flying  over 
North  Vietnam  made  her  almost  want  to 
shoot  them  down. 

And  what  is  the  communism  that 
Fonda  thinks  we  should  strive  for?  The 
reality  of  commiuiism  was  seen  by  Amer- 
ican POWs  who  had  to  endure  the  de- 
gradation and  tortures  of  Communist 
prison  camps  in  Vietnam.  Several  of 
these  brave  men  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  in  1973 
and  testified  in  stark  detail  about  their 
experiences,  both  with  the  Communist 
Vietnamese  and  with  some  of  the  alleged 
Americans  who  had  \Tsited  North  Viet- 
nam during  their  imprisonment  and  who 
had  been  used  by  the  Communists  to 
spresid  Ues  about  our  men  in  Vietnam. 

One  of  these  men.  Air  Force  Capt. 
Larry  Carriagan,  testified  that — 
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These  people   (meaning  people  like 
Fonda  and  Ramsey  Clark)  •  *  *  gave 
comfort  to  the   Vietnamese.    •    •    • 
longed  the  war. 


II 


*  The  Commvinl  ts  In 


North  Vietnam  wanted  the  American  ;  eople 

there    during    the    war.    They    knew  they 

couldn't  beat  us  In  the  battlefield.  Bu  they 
hoped  to  beat  us  back  In  Washington. 

And  Comdr.  Edwin  Shuman,  o  the 
U.S.  Navy,  testified  that— 

Our  morale  was  definitely  lowen  1  by 
Americans  coming  over  there  and  sayt  g  the 
things  that  they  did.  It  Is  my  opinio:  that 
the  only  people  they  let  Into  that  ci  iintry 
were  either  Conxmunlsts  or  Comi  unlst 
sympathizers.  And  they  almost  wltho  t  ex- 
ception played  ball  with  the  Comm  inlsts 
In  the  things  they  said. 

The  men  described  various  bet  tings 
and  other  tortures  to  which  they  were 
subjected  in  efforts  to  make  them  meet 
with  American  "peace"  delegations  One 
of  the  worst  examples  was  describ  id  by 
Navy  Lt.  Comdr.  David  Hoffman  t  i  the 
"rope  treatment."  He  stated: 

I  happened  to  be  In  •  •  •  a  body  cast  from 
the  waist  up  with  my  arm  out  In  fr  at  of 
me  *  *  *.  I  was  placed  on  a  table  ant  then 
on  a  chair,  which  was  on  top  of  the  table. 
And  there  was  a  hook  In  the  celling. 

I  think  the  height  of  the  celling  wai  prob- 
ably 20  feet  or  so.  The  rope  was  trung 
around  my  arm,  up  around  the  armpit  Then 
I  was  placed  upon  the  chair  on  top  f  the 
table.  And  the  table  was  kicked  out  from 
under  me.  I  dropped  the  length  of  thli  rope, 
so  that  I  would  come  to  a  couple  of  aches 
off  the  floor. 

They  would  put  the  table  and  cbali  back 
under  me  and  stick  me  up  there  agal  i  and 
drop  me  again,  until  I  eventually  cam  very 
close  to  passing  out.  •    •    • 

Such  is  the  practice  of  comm  nism 
as  seen  at  first  hand  by  American  ight- 
ing  men  who  served  long  and  than  less- 
ly  in  Vietnam.  This  is  what  thefJane 
Fondas  of  this  country  support  in  l^uth- 
east  Asia  and  would  have  us  supii>rt. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wou| 
to  commend  my  colleague  from  Alq' 
(Mr.  Dickinson)  for  taking  the  ti 
hold  this  special  order.  It  will  sel 
focus  attention  on  the  deep  distre 
by  some  Members  of  Congress 
fact  that  Jane  Fonda  and  her  ent 
have  been  provided  with  office  spa| 
nanced  ultimately  by  the  Americar 
payer,  for  the  purpose  of  "educs 
congressional  staff  members  on  sup| 
American    "imperialism"    in    Sout 
Asia. 

The  constitutional  guarantees  off  free 
speech  permit  Miss  Fonda  to  engage  in 
this  activity,  but  does  it  mandat^that 
we  provide  her  with  a  forum  to  vei^  her 
condemnation  of  our  Government  our 
institutions,  our  policies,  and  thos 
have  served  in  our  Armed  Forces? 
not  forget  that  the  Jane  Fonda, 
currently  basking  in  the  spotlig^ 
Washington,  is  the  same  woman  wljp  en- 
joyed the  propaganda  spotlight  ik  Ha- 
noi while  our  POW's  were  bcinii  sub- 
jected to  the  worst  form  of  atrociSes  in 
North  Vietnamese  prisons.  * 

Mr.  Speaker,  Miss  Fonda  hasgevery 
right  to  express  her  views;  I  hs^e  an 
equal  right,  which  I  am  currently  e:|ercis- 
ing,  to  vigorously  reject  her  opinio4s  and 
question  the  desirability  of  using  ftublic 
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supported  facilities  to  assist  her  in  her 
misguided  efforts. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  with  my  other  col- 
leagues today  in  the  discussion  regarding 
the  "American  Imperialism"  seminars 
conducted  by  Jane  Fonda  and  Tom  Hay- 
den  in  a  committee  room  of  one  of  the 
House  buildings. 

I  cannot  speak  for  anyone  but  myself 
and  the  people  I  represent,  but  I  can 
tell  you  one  thing — we  are  sick  and  tired 
of  anti-Americans  using  the  freedoms 
they  possess  as  Americans  to  downgrade 
their  country  at  every  opportunity.  We 
are  categorically  opposed  to  providing  a 
forum  in  a  public  building  maintained 
by  American  tax  dollars  for  two  Com- 
munist sympathizers  to  engage  In 
diatribes  against  the  United  States.  To 
show  the  blatant  hypocrisy  of  the  so- 
called  free-speech  advocates  like  Fonda 
and  Hayden,  the  seminars  were  on  an 
invitation-only  basis,  which,  of  course, 
means  that  suiyone  with  a  different  point 
of  view  was  not  allowed  to  participate. 
That  is  about  par  for  the  course. 

What  makes  Jane  Fonda  and  Tom 
Hayden  think  that  they  are  qualified  to 
give  a  seminar  on  Vietnam?  What  edu- 
cation or  practical  experience  do  either 
of  them  have  which  would  make  them 
think  that  they  are  even  informed  on 
the  subject? 

It  Is  one  thing  for  Americans  to  criti- 
cize or  question  their  country's  foreign 
policy.  It  is  quite  understandable  that 
U.S.  foreign  policy  in  Vietnam  and 
Southeast  Asia  be  questioned  as  much 
misinformation  surrounding  it  and  as 
controversial  as  it  has  been.  It  is  another 
thing,  however,  when  public  facilities  are 
used  as  forums  to  downgrade  the  United 
States  by  a  closed  panel  of  anti-Ameri- 
can experts. 

Having  talked  with  Maj.  Nick  Rowe 
and  having  read  his  book,  "Five  Years  to 
Freedom,"  about  his  experiences  as  a 
POW  of  the  Communists,  I  cannot  buy 
the  line  that  all  is  good  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  regime,  that  their  efforts  are 
only  those  of  a  peace-loving  country,  and 
that  everything  is  bad  when  it  comes  to 
the  efforts  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  would  like  to  sisk  Ms.  Fonda  and  Mr. 
Hayden  when  was  the  last  time  they 
visited  South  Vietnam  on  a  factfinding 
mission?  The  truth  is  they  have  never 
visited  South  Vietnam.  Why  is  it  that 
these  people  who  are  supposedly  so  in- 
terested in  finding  the  facts  about  Viet- 
nam only  travel  to  the  North?  Are  they 
afraid  of  what  they  might  find  in  the 
South  that  would  destroy  the  Commu- 
nist propaganda  line  which  they  are  only 
too  willing  to  support?  Are  they  afraid 
that  they  will  not  find  a  police  state  in 
South  Vietnam  and  that  they  might  not 
find  200,000  "pohtical  prisoners"  squeezed 
together  in  tiny  cages?  Are  they  afraid 
to  the  contrary  that  they  might  find 
that  the  entire  South  Vietnam  prison 
system  has  a  capacity  of  no  more  than 
52,000  and  a  prison  occupancy  at  present 
of  not  more  than  44,000  of  civilian  pris- 
oners of  all  types? 

How  many  South  Vietnamese  troops 


are  there  in  North  Vietnam?  Surely,  with 
the  time  Ms.  Fonda  spent  in  North  Viet- 
nam, she  knows  the  answer  to  that  one; 
there  are  none.  If  Ms.  Fonda  and  Mr. 
Hayden  want  to  do  something  worth- 
while, why  do  they  not  ask  their  "peace- 
loving"  friends  in  the  North  Vietnam 
Government  to  help  us  locate  those 
American  servicemen  who  are  still  listed 
as  missing  in  action,  or,  at  least,  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  accounting  of  them. 
Why  do  they  not  ask  the  North  Viet- 
namese Government  to  withdraw  all  of 
its  troops  from  South  Vietnam,  Cam- 
bodia, and  Laos  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
useless  bloodshed  in  those  countries?  I 
have  not  heard  Ms.  Fonda  or  Mr.  Hay- 
den crjring  out  in  the  name  of  humanity 
for  the  Innocent  women  and  children 
being  shelled  in  Phom  Penh,  Cambodia, 
and  in  other  cities  in  South  Vietnam  and 
Laos. 

The  truth  is  the  Haydens  and  the 
Fondas  will  not  be  satisfied  imtil  the 
Communists   control   all   of   Southeast 

Ac  jo 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  2. 
1973,  in  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  this  body 
I  said: 

What  on  Earth  is  the  matter  with  Jane 
Fonda?  It  was  bad  enough  for  her  to  go  to 
Hanoi  whUe  the  war  was  on  and  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemy  engaged  in  shoot- 
ing and  capturing  Americans  even  while  she 
spoke.  Now  back  home.  Miss  Fonda  claims 
our  prisoner  of  war  accounts  of  torture 
while  In  captivity  are  false  and  that  our 
POW's  are  liars. 

There  is  little  question,  but  that  such 
activity  was  provocatively  misrepresent- 
ful  in  the  extreme.  It  was  also  bitterly 
resented  by  men  of  indomitable  spirit 
who  were  prisoners  throughout  her 
Journeys  to  Hanoi  and  throughout  her 
unfounded,  unwarranted,  and  inaccu- 
rate recounting  of  their  sufferings. 

While  all  Americans,  Miss  Fonda  in- 
cluded, enjoy  the  right  of  free  speech 
there  is  a  correlative  duty  on  all  U.S. 
citizens  to  exercise  restraint  especially 
when  U.S.  Armed  Forces  are  fighting  in 
honor  of  an  American  commitment. 
This  is  true  whether  one  agrees  with  the 
commitment  or  not,  for  certainly  along 
with  the  right  of  free  speech  goes  the 
responsibility  not  to  abuse  it. 

We  have  laws  that  enjoin  private  citi- 
zens from  attempting  to  influence  the 
conduct  of  foreign  governments  engaged 
in  a  dispute  with  the  United  States  and 
when  Miss  Fonda  traveled  to  North  Viet- 
nam and  encouraged  that  nation  in  Its 
hostilities  against  American  forces,  she 
at  the  very  least  grossly  abused  freedom 
of  speech.  Totally  aside  from  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  such  conduct  furnished 
"aid  and  comfort  to  an  enemy,"  the  ef- 
fects of  her  words  and  conduct  was  to 
create  additional  human  suffering  for 
Americans. 

The  following  excerpts  from  testi- 
mony by  foreign  American  prisoners  of 
war  is  relevant  to  an  imderstanding  of 
the  gravity  of  her  actions.  Much  of  the 
recounted  suffering  could  have  been 
avoided  if  those  who  disagreed  with  U.S. 
policy  in  Southeast  Asia  had  confined 
their  opposition  to  the  numerous  chan- 
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nels  available  to  those  who  cherish  and 
accord  with  democratic  traditions: 

ADDED   DKTAXL    or    TCSTIMOKT    DUKNG    MAT    9, 

1973,   Heaung  bt   House   Committee   on 

INTEXNAL    SEC'UBITV 

The  testimony  of  the  eight  witnesses  was 
on  behalf  of  H.R.  1594  by  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Conunittee  Chairman,  Richard  H. 
Icbord  (D-Ho.).  Several  identical  biUs  have 
been  submitted  by  some  two  dozen  other 
Members  of  Congress. 

Ichord  opened  the  hearing  by  noting  that 
the  frequent  visits  of  American  antiwar  dele- 
gations to  Hanoi,  the  resulting  propaganda 
broadcasts  and  statements,  and  the  aid  and 
comfort  thus  given  the  North  Vietnamese 
showed  that  "present  passfKirt  regulations  are 
totally  Inadequate." 

Icbord  also  stressed  the  fact  that  the  hear- 
ings were  not  designed  to  determine  the 
thresholds  of  pain  and  suffering  endured  by 
American  POWs  In  North  Vietnam  but  sim- 
ply to  receive  their  views  about  the  effects 
antiwar  visitors  to  the  enemy  camp  had  on 
the  morale  of  U.S.  servicemen  both  In  the 
field  and  in  prison  camps. 

Captain  James  Mulligan  of  Virginia  Beach, 
Va.,  who  became  a  POW  after  being  shot 
down  in  1966  testified  that  many  prisoners 
were  "heavily  pressured,  heavily  threatened 
and  some  were  tortured  to  force  our  appear- 
ance before  visiting  delegations.  The  North 
Vietnamese  felt  the  war  would  be  won  In 
Washington  and  not  on  the  battlefield  and 
they  thought  the  antiwar  movement  was 
truly  representative  of  American  thought." 

Commander  Edwin  Shuman  in,  also  of 
Virginia  Beach,  said  the  Vietnamese  captors 
"wanted  us  to  work  for  the  camp  and  made 
It  clear  that  one  way  we  could  do  so  was  to 
agree  to  meet  visiting  delegations." 

He  said  the  North  Vietnamese  warned 
POWs  repeatedly  that  they  would  be  severely 
punished  by  the  American  people  when  they 
went  home.  "The  got  this  idea  from  the  anti- 
war delegations  who  convinced  Heinol  that 
the  American  people  were  ready  to  overthrow 
their  government  because  of  the  war." 

Lt.  Cmdr.  Thomas  HaU,  Jr.,  presently  as- 
signed to  the  Balboa  Naval  hospital  In  San 
Diego,  California,  declared  that  American 
visitors  "had  a  demoralizing  effect  on  POWs" 
and  that  he  lived  with  "many  prisoners  who 
were  pressured  and  tortured  to  meet  delega- 
tions. What  bothered  us  most  was  not  just 
what  they  (the  delegations)  had  to  say  but 
the  fact  that  Americans  were  walking  around 
free  in  Hanoi  whUe  we  were  in  prison." 

Lt.  Cmdr.  Dave  Hoffman  said  he  was  per- 
sonally tortured  after  refusing  to  meet  a 
delegation  from  the  United  States.  "We  were 
not  at  liberty  to  say  what  we  wanted  to 
these  TlsltOTS.  All  of  our  statements  were 
carefully  programmed.  Any  deviation  from 
the  script  led  to  punishment."  He  added  that 
"It  certainly  did  not  help  morale  for  a  POW 
to  see  a  picture  of  an  American  with  a  hel- 
met on  sitting  on  an  antiaircraft  battery  as 
If  shooting  down  a  plane."  He  also  said  he 
was  convinced  that  the  antiwar  delegations 
contributed  to  lengthening  the  war  by  giving 
encouragement  to  the  Hanoi  government. 

Ci^italn  Larry  Carrigan,  USAF,  who  pres- 
ently lives  in  Scottsdale,  Arizona,  said  that 
during  his  nearly  five  years  Imprisonment  he 
and  his  colleagues  felt  "we  bad  a  respon- 
sibility to  the  United  States  as  POWs  as 
well  as  fighting  men  to  support  our  govern- 
ment's position  on  the  war.  Dissent  Is  all 
right  in  Its  place  but  not  when  carried  to  the 
capital  of  the  country  with  which  we  are 
fighting." 

He  added  that  In  September  of  1967  he 
met  three  women  from  the  Women  Strike 
for  Peace  organization  and  he  asked  them  If 
they  were  communists  and  If  they  had  the 
approval  of  the  American  government  In 
coming  to  Hanoi.  To  both  questions  they  an- 
swered 'no'." 


He  said  be  disputed  the  women's  claim 
that  American  pl&nes  purposely  attacked 
civiUan  targets  by  telling  them  of  an  experi- 
ence he  had  had  when  his  squadron  had 
taken  films  to  show  that  no  bombs  were 
dropped  in  the  vicinity  of  a  hospital.  "This 
upset  the  North  Vietnamese  very  much 
though  the  women  visitors  seemed  to  cheer 
our  having  taken  such  care  to  avoid  a  civil- 
ian target. 

"Later  the  North  Vietnamese  came  and 
asked  me  what  was  meant  by  the  statement 
made  by  one  of  the  women  that  I  was  'a 
wayward  indlviduar.  When  I  finally  was  able 
to  explain  its  meaning  to  them,  they  moved 
me  to  another  camp  and  really  pounded  on 
me." 

He  said  that  hundreds  of  visitors  came  to 
Hanoi — many  of  them  from  communist  bloc 
countries  and  many  from  the  United  States 
and  that  none  of  the  American  delegations 
did  anything  to  help.  "All  they  did  was  hurt 
us." 

Hall  told  the  Committee  that  he  knew 
one  POW  who  was  given  solitary  confinement 
for  a  year  and  a  half  because  he  refused  to 
meet  an  American  antiwar  delegation.  He 
added  that  the  broadcasts  made  over  North 
Vietnam  radio  by  visiting  Americans  "were 
quite  subversive". 

Mulligan  said  his  refusal  to  meet  a  dele- 
gation not  only  led  to  three  days  of  con- 
tinual torture,  a  broken  shoulder  and 
cracked  ribs  but  "some  woman  visitor  from 
the  U.S.  told  the  North  Vietnamese  it  would 
be  a  good  Idea  for  POWs  to  see  the  Hanoi 
war  museum  so  six  of  us  were  dragged  and 
beaten  out  of  our  cells,  forcibly  put  on  a 
bus  and  taken  downtown  to  the  museum, 
then  dragged  and  beaten  some  more  through 
the  museum  and  finally  returned  to  our 
prison." 

Mulligan  was  also  critical  of  American 
newsmen  who  came  to  Hanoi  to  write  stories 
sympathetic  to  North  Vietnam.  "When  Har- 
rison Salisbury  of  the  New  York  Times  was 
writing  his  articles,  he  was  Just  a  few  blocks 
away  from  a  prison  where  Americans  were 
being  tortured  and  some  of  them  killed." 

The  wives  testified  that  they  not  only 
favored  the  proposed  limitation  on  travel 
In  the  event  of  future  conflicts  In  which 
America  may  become  engaged  but  also  a 
prohibition  against  organizations  like  the 
Committee  of  Liaison  (an  antiwar  group) 
being  selected  by  Hanoi  to  control  all  mail 
exchanged  by  POWs  and  their  wives.  ITiey 
said  the  Committee  of  Liaison  sent  com- 
munist and  antiwar  propaganda  long  with 
every  letter  from  a  POW. 

Mrs.  Shuman  said  "I  can  never  forget  the 
hardship  the  Committee  of  Liaison  caused." 

Mulligan  asserted  that  "the  reason  I  am 
home  today  Is  because  of  our  wives  who 
fought  a  losing  battle  for  a  long  time  but 
flnally  went  out  In  the  open  and  forced  the 
politicians  to  do  something  about  the  POWs 
and  MIAs  (Missing  In  Action).  If  our  fate 
had  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  antiwar 
politicians  we  would  stiU  be  m  prison.' 

Shuman  said  the  activity  of  the  wives  and 
patriotic  Americans  who  gave  support  to  the 
cause  of  getting  the  POWs  released  greatly 
boosted  morale  of  the  American  prisoners 
and  hurt  North  Vietnam's  Image  In  world 
public  opinion. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  to  our  former  prisoners  of 
war  for  the  high  standards  of  patriotism 
that  they  maintained  during  the  tragic 
conflict  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Many  factors  contribute  to  the  under- 
lying strength  of  a  great  nation,  and  I 
submit  that  the  courage  of  these  men 
has  reflected  and  enhanced  the  strength 
of  the  United  States.  We  owe  them  a 
large  debt  for  their  desire  to  uphold  the 


spirit  of  America  and  for  their  deep  con- 
viction that  our  Nation  and  our  i>eople 
will  continue  to  grow  and  prosper. 

Service  to  one's  country  often  entails 
unexpected  and  difficult  sacrifices.  Lin- 
coln saad: 

If  we  do  not  make  common  cause  to  save 
the  good  old  ship  of  the  Union  on  this  voy- 
age, nobody  wUl  have  a  chance  to  pilot  her 
on  another  voyage. 

I  believe  that  these  words  are  as  mean- 
ingful today  as  they  were  during  the 
crisis  of  Lincoln's  time,  and  it  is  clear 
that  our  former  prisoners  of  war  and 
those  still  missing  in  action  have  made 
painful  sacrifices  in  the  course  of  our 
Nation's  long  voyage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  never  forget  the 
patriotic  spirit  of  our  former  prisoners 
of  war,  and  we  must  have  a  full  accoimt- 
ing  of  aU  Americans  missing  in  action. 
Further,  we  must  always  work  together 
for  an  even  greater  Nation  in  the  years 
to  come. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
days  the  American  people  have  been 
subjected  to  a  campaign  on  the  part 
of  Jane  Fonda,  Tom  Hayden,  and  a  vari- 
ety of  activist  political  organizations  call- 
ing for  a  cessation  of  U.S.  aid  to  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam. 

A  number  of  reasons  are  given  for 
urging  an  end  to  U.S.  aid.  First,  ex- 
pressed by  Tom  Hayden  in  an  interview 
with  Playboy  magazine,  is  that  South 
Vietnam  is  in  violation  of  the  Paris  peace 
accords.  He  stated  that — 

The  U.S.  Government  and  its  client  Thleu 
are  exposed  to  the  agreement's  political  pro- 
visions, which  caU  for  democratic  liberties 
and  a  free  election  in  the  south.  .  .  .  Our 
organization,  the  Indochina  Peace  Campaign, 
is  demanding  that  the  peace  agreement  be 
borLored. 

The  Government  of  South  Vietnam  is, 
in  addition,  charged  with  imprisoning 
"202,000  political  prisoners"  and  with 
being  a  "police  state." 

These  are,  of  course,  serious  charges. 
If  they  were  true,  the  position  advocated 
by  Miss  Fonda,  Mr.  Hayden,  and  others 
would  bear  careful  consideration.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  they  are  clearly 
untrue  and  represent  only  a  carefully 
calculated  propaganda  campaign  to  dis- 
credit a  government  which,  in  the  face 
of  great  difficulties,  has  made  Impor- 
tant strides  toward  a  representative  po- 
litical system  and  which  has  adhered  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Paris  agreements. 

What  the  apologists  for  the  Hanoi 
regime  overlook  is  the  fact  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  Government,  not  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam,  is  in  al- 
most complete  violation  of  the  Paris 
accords. 

Since  the  cease-fire  went  into  effect. 
Communist  terrorist  acts  are  estimated 
at  8,785  incidents  as  of  November  1, 
1973,  an  average  of  973  cases  per  month 
or  32  cases  a  day.  Their  attacks  are 
totally  indiscriminate.  The  chief  of  the 
New  York  Times'  Saigon  bureau,  James 
Markham,  notes  that — 

Viet  Cong  units  have  almost  regularly  been 
dropping  mortars  on  several  district  capitals, 
occasionally  opening  fire  on  farmers  and 
other  civilians  in  government  held  areas,  and 
lately  attacking  village  and  hamlet  offices. 
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Article  7  of  the  Paris  agreement  for- 
bids the  "introduction  of  troops,  maitary 
advisers,  and  military  personnel,  iiiDlud- 
ing  technical  military  personnelij-into 
South  Vietnam."  Since  the  day  the  oease- 
flre  went  into  effect,  the  Commjjinlsts 
have  brought  at  least  100,000  additional 
North  Vietnamese  troops  into  the  South, 
in  addition  to  the  300,000  they  had%here 
already — adding  up  to  more  troop^  than 
they  had  for  their  1972  offensive.     ! 

In  addition  to  the  troops,  the  ipom- 
munists  have  brought  in  600  tanki  and 
600  artillery  pieces  of  all  type^  and 
doubled  their  antiaircraft  capabgitles. 
They  have  also  constructed  andl  im- 
proved 12  airfields  inside  South  iViet- 
nam,  have  extended  oil  pipelines  Ijlfrom 
Communist  China  to  the  northern  lector 
of  the  Demilitarized  Zone,  and  o||)ened 
up  a  network  of  strategic  roads  cfming 
from  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

Article  18 fc)  of  the  Paris  agreAnent 
provides  that  the  South  Vietnames«Gov- 
ernment  and  the  Vietcong  will  faclitate 
the  operation  of  the  IntemationalCon- 
trol  Commission  teams.  Between!  Feb- 
ruary 28  and  March  9,  1973,  a  tclal  of 
10  helicopters  making  runs  for  thekccs 
were  fired  mi  by  Communist  gui  ners. 
One  shooting  resulted  in  the  dea  is  of 
nine  passengers  and  crew  includini  four 
ICCS  workers  and,  ironically,  two  Viet- 
cong ofiScials.  Shellings  by  the  Coi  imu- 
nists  have  caused  the  evacuation  »f  an 
ICCS  headquarters  in  Tri  Ton,  Cha  Due 
Province.  The  Communists  have  als  pre- 
vented the  ICCS  from  operating  ii  four 
of  the  five  Vietcong-controUed  ireas 
stipulated  by  the  Paris  Accords. 

Discussing  the  Vietnam  peace  >ieter 
Cycon,  writing  in  the  West  Gk  man 
newspaper.  Die  Welt,  declared  thai  — 

Over  the  past  year,  some  60.000  peopl  have 
been  killed  on  both  sides  of  the  ce«  e-flre 


lines.  This  Is  not  much  less  than  In  tt  kes  of 


open  warfare,  and  little  better  was  to 


pected 


Not  for  a  moment  did  the  Com 


munlsts  consider  withdrawing  their 


le  ex- 


roops 


from  the  supply-line  regions  of  Cat  bodla 
and  Laos  as  required  by  the  terms  f  the 
treaty. 

Recently,  I  was  a  member  of  an 
man   factfinding   mission    to   Vii 
This  mission  was  headed  by  Amb 
John  M.  Allison,  retired,  former 
Secretary  of  State  for  Par  Easte 
fairs,  and  was  carried  out  in  coo] 
with  the  American  Security  Couni 
the  Vietnamese  Council  on  Forei 
tions.  It  had  the  full  and  complet 
eration  of  both  the  United  Statils  and 
South  Vietnamese  Governments,  j 

Among  the  questions  we  deall  with 
was  the  now  familiar  charge  thaflthere 
are  202.000  political  prisoners  inpouth 
Vietnam. 

Following  the  charge  that  the  irhieu 
government  was  holding  this  largmium- 
ber  of  political  opponents  in  prisols,  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Saigon  undertoolf  what 
It  described  as  "an  exhaustive  ancipain- 
staking  analysis"  utilizing  all  aviilable 
sources,  including  the  personal  ftiowl- 
edge  of  U.S.  police  advisers  who  hal  been 
on  the  scene  until  early  1973.  The  Ksults 
of  this  survey  was  that  "the  total  crison- 
er  detention  population  in  Southlviet- 
nam  in  the  July-August  1973,  p#iod- 


when  the  check  was  conducted — Vf&s 
35,193.  This  figure  comprises  civilian 
prisoners  of  all  types,  not  just  'political 
prisoners,'  however  defined." 

In  fact,  the  U.S.  Embassy  placed  the 
total  capacity  of  South  Vietnam's  prison 
and  detention  system  at  51.941  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1972.  The  total  prison  occu- 
pancy on  that  date  was  43,717. 

We  found  that  the  allegation  that  the 
Saigon  government  harbored  202,000 
political  prisoners  was  found  to  have 
originated  with  a  well-known  govern- 
ment opponent.  Father  Chan  Tin,  a 
Paris-educated  priest.  He  heads  an  orga- 
nization called  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Mistreatment  of  Political  Prison- 
ers— which  he  defines,  very  broadly,  to 
include  arrested  Communist  cadre.  In  his 
most  recent  statement,  Father  Tin  lists 
prisons  that  allegedly  contain  many 
thousands  more  prisoners  than  could 
possibly  be  physically  accommodated. 

Concerning  the  equally  invalid  con- 
tention that  South  Vietnam  is  a  "police 
state"  we  discovered  that  South  Viet- 
nam's 122,000-man  national  police  force 
has  the  function  of  preserving  law  and 
order  in  both  the  cities  and  the  country- 
side. It  is  a  vital  element  in  the  govern- 
ment's efforts  to  provide  greater  safety 
and  security  against  terrorist  attack,  kid- 
naping, assassination,  and  sabotage.  We 
learned  that  leftist  propaganda  attacks 
against  the  police  within  South  Vietnam 
tended  to  increase  in  almost  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  Improvement  of  police 
efficiency  and  effectiveness. 

Our  group,  which  included  Ambassa- 
dor Elbridge  Dubrow,  retired,  Richard 
W.  Smith,  Charles  A.  Stewart,  Prof.  An- 
thony Kubek,  and  Philip  C.  Clarke,  con- 
cluded that — 

The  struggle  for  South  Vietnam  ultimately 
may  be  decided  not  on  the  battlefield  but  by 
the  false  facts  and  wrong  Impressions  given 
to  Congress  and  the  Amerlcau  people  by 
antl-Vletnam  propagandists. 

The  charges  upon  which  those  who 
call  for  a  cessation  of  U.S.  aid  to  South 
Vietnam  base  their  appeal  are  false. 
Since  the  charges  are  not  true,  the  policy 
called  for  by  such  individuals  and  groups 
is  hardly  consistent  with  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  country,  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam,  or  peace  and  stability  in  South- 
east Asia. 

Why  Jane  Fonda  and  the  others  find 
nothing  to  object  to  in  the  brutal  cam- 
paign of  terror  conducted  against  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  by  the  Vietcong 
for  so  many  years  is  difBcult  to  under- 
stand. Why  they  have  no  word  of  criti- 
cism for  the  North  Vietnamese  who 
cruelly  refuse  to  live  up  to  the  Paris 
agreements  and  release  word  about  the 
Americans  who  are  listed  as  missing  In 
action  is  equally  puzzling. 

Miss  Fonda,  Mr.  Hayden,  and  the 
others  claim  that  they  have  come  to 
Washington  to  lobby  for  a  cessation  of 
U.S.  aid  to  South  Vietnam.  Those  who 
lobby  usually  do  so  mi  behalf  of  some 
Interest.  If  the  interest  they  are  repre- 
senting is  that  of  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam,  they  should  tell  us  this 
so  that  we  can  place  their  statements  and 
charges  in  a  proper  perspective.  As  things 
stand  today,  their  irresponsible  charges 


can  only  serve  the  purpose  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  If  this  is  not  their  Intention  they 
must  face  the  fact  that  they  are  being 
gratuitously  used  for  this  end. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  a  year  after  the  signing  of  the 
cease-fire  in  Paris,  we  are  again  faced 
with  the  continuing  lobbying  of  the  so- 
called  peace  faction  in  the  United 
States  which  feels  the  goals  of  the  Com- 
mimists  are  more  significant  than  the 
goals  of  the  United  States.  What  upsets 
me  the  most  about  this  continuing  effort 
Is  that  it  quite  deliberately  clouds  one  of 
the  most  important  and  urgent  issues  of 
our  times — the  accoimting  of  the  still 
missing  prisoners  of  war  and  missing  in 
action  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  United  States  has  more 
than  its  share  of  "problem  makers,"  but 
there  seem  few  who  are  willing  to  stand 
firm  for  those  who  valiantly  fought  for 
their  country  and  have  not  been  ac- 
counted for. 

Any  and  all  discussions  of  amnesty 
for  draft  dodgers  and  deserters  are  pre- 
mature imtil  there  is  a  resolution  of  the 
MIA  problem.  It  is  only  Just  that  those 
who  chose  not  to  serve  their  country 
should  remain  "missing"  from  the  Amer- 
ican scene  until  the  men  who  are  still 
missing  in  Southeast  Asia  have  been  re- 
turned from  their  limbo. 

An  estimated  1,100  to  1,300  men  re- 
main prisoner  of  war  or  missing  in  ac- 
tion— among  them  more  than  100  mili- 
tary and  civilian  prisoners  of  war  who 
have  not  been  released  or  accounted  for. 
Yet,  Jane  Fonda  and  Tom  Hayden  are 
not  willing  to  even  discuss  this  problem. 
We  have  many  men  who  are  easily  ac- 
countable and  some  of  their  stories  are 
in  chilling  detail.  For  example,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Ronald  Wayne  Dodge,  who  was  captured 
in  North  Vietnam  on  May  17,  1967,  ap- 
peared on  the  cover  of  the  Paris  Match. 
He  had  a  head  wound  and  was  being 
guarded  by  the  North  Vietnamese.  A 
Dutch  free-lance  photographer  identified 
the  photo  as  part  of  a  movie  taken  in 
Hanoi.  Yet,  Hanoi  did  not  release  Ron 
Dodge  nor  is  he  listed  as  having  died  in 
captivity.  In  fact,  no  returnee  has  any 
information  on  Lieutenant  Commander 
Dodge.  Yet,  this  picture  proves  beyond  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  Hanoi  knows 
what  haiH>ened  to  him.  Since  Jane  Fonda 
and  Tom  Hayden  have  such  excellent 
contacts  with  Hanoi,  maybe  they  can 
find  out  what  happened  to  him. 

S.  Sgt.  Donald  Lee  Sparks,  U.S.  Army, 
was  captured  by  the  Vietcong  June  17, 
1969.  On  April  11,  1970  Don  wrote  his 
family  saying  that  he  had  not  seen  an- 
other American  in  nearly  10  months  and 
that  he  was  longing  for  a  letter  from  his 
family.  This  letter  was  found  on  the 
body  of  a  Vietcong  oflBcer,  cleared  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  as  being  authen- 
tic, and  sent  to  his  mother.  Yet,  Staff 
Sergeant  Sparks  remains  imaccounted 
for  and  unreleased.  Is  Don  still  a  pris- 
oner? 

Lt.  Col.  David  Louis  Hrdlicka  was  cap- 
tured in  Laos  on  May  18,  1965.  Several 
months  after  his  capture,  Moscow's  Prav- 
da  released  a  photo  showing  David  being 
captured  and  at  the  same  time  Red 
China  confirmed  capture  through  a  prop- 
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aganda  broadcast.  On  May  22,  1966,  the 
Fathet  Lao  released  a  tape  of  a  letter 
David  had  written  on  April  24,  1966. 
When  the  POW  releases  took  place  In 
1973,  David  Hrdlicka  was  not  among  the 
nine  men  "released  by  the  Pathet  Lao." 
The  show  in  turning  over  these  men 
masked  the  fact  that  all  nine  men  had 
been  immediately  transported  to  Hanoi 
after  their  capture  and  knew  nothing  of 
Laos  or  the  Pathet  Lao.  The  show  also 
masked  a  Pathet  Lao  propaganda  broad- 
cast in  November  1969,  stating  that  they 
held  more  than  158  Americans,  and 
broadcasts  heard  by  American  POW's 
that  more  than  100  Americans  were  held 
in  Laos.  A  brag  on  the  part  of  the  Pathet 
Lao?  No  way.  But  most  likely  the  num- 
bers were  deliberately  understated,  so 
we  would  not  have  the  complete  truth. 
But,  there  Is  no  Action  about  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Hrdlicka  and  many  others  cap- 
tured in  Laos.  They  were  captured,  the 
United  States  and  the  Pathet  Laos  know 
they  were,  and  so  do  Jane  Fonda,  Tom 
Hayden,  and  their  cohorts.  Where  is  their 
lobbying  effort  aimed  at  the  Southeast 
Asian  Communists  on  behalf  of  these 
brave  Americans? 

Terry  Lee  Reynolds  is  typical  of  the 
journalists  and  miUtary  men  captured 
In  Cambodia.  Terry's  capture  on  April 
26,  1972,  was  witnessed  by  a  CBS  broad- 
cast crew  not  caught  in  the  roadblock 
and  Terry,  his  Australian  photographer, 
and  Cambodian  driver  were  again  seen, 
in  August  1972,  as  prisoners  of  war  and 
in  good  health.  In  February  1973,  re- 
leased ARVN  POW's  held  by  the  Vietcong 
75  miles  north  of  Saigon  reported  that 
the  foreign  journalists  were  held  in 
their  camp,  and  in  June  of  1973,  new 
Information  indicated  Terry  was  still  a 
prlscttier.  Walter  Cronkite  reported,  in 
January  1974.  that  the  journalists  were 
seen  again  and  Terry's  family  has  had 
information  to  Indicate  that  a  release 
may  be  possible  in  the  late  spring.  Yet, 
the  "peace"  faction  in  the  United  States 
has  refused  to  acknowledge  that  more 
POW's  are  in  Cambodia  and  also  refuse 
to  acknowledge  that  their  comrades  have 
deliberately  held  these  men  after  the 
"peace." 

New  reports  of  Americans  still  held  as 
prisoners  continue  to  come  in,  includ- 
ing recent  reports  of  men  In  Cambodia 
and  small  groups  of  Americans  In  North 
and  South  Vietnam.  Congressman  Ben- 
jamin Oilman  was  told  that  Americans 
were  still  held  in  San  Neus,  Laos;  Walter 
Cronkite  has  reported  on  the  journalists 
In  January:  released  ARVN  POW's  told 
recently  of  two  Americans  they  were 
held  with  in  the  Central  Highlands. 
Some  of  these  reports  are  more  valid 
than  others  and  some  simply  caimot  be 
conclusively  checked  out.  Yet,  these  re- 
ports and  rumors  will  continue  until  the 
accounting  Is  completed  and  there  Is 
much  to  make  me  believe  that  more 
Americans  are  being  held  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Because  Jane  Fonda  and  Tom  Hayden 
are  citizens  of  this  great  country,  they 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  dissent  and  free 
speech.  These  are  privileges  no  longer 
enjoyed  by  26  of  my  constituents  in  In- 
diana including  Lt.  Col.  Glendon  Lee 
Ammon.  who  ejected  from  his  F-105  22 


nautical  miles  northeast  of  HanoL  Glen- 
don was  seen  to  have  ejected  and  a  beep- 
er was  heard  from  Glendon.  However, 
because  the  territory  was  heavily  en- 
trenched with  North  Vietnamese,  there 
was  no  search  m£tde.  The  family  of  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Ammon  and  the  famiUes 
of  the  other  still  missing  men  are  on 
"hold"  waiting  for  a  response  from 
Southeast  Asia.  The  draft  evaders  and 
the  deserters  must  also  be  on  "hold"  un- 
til the  fates  of  these  fine  men  have  been 
determined. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Uttle  more 
than  a  year  ago  when  this  country  was 
rejoicing  in  the  return  of  some  of  our 
prisoners  of  war  from  long  months  in 
North  Vietnamese  prison  camps.  Miss 
Jane  Fonda  was  nominated  for  the  worst 
performance  of  the  year  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  one  of 
my  fellow  Members.  In  my  judgment, 
this  recognition  was  richly  deserved  by 
her  dogmatic  insistence  that  they  were 
all  lying  about  the  treatment  which  they 
received  at  the  hands  of  their  captors. 

More  recently,  Miss  Fonda,  along  with 
her  anti-American  activist  husband, 
Tom  Hayden,  has  devoted  her  time  to 
visiting  college  campuses,  appearing  on 
TV  shows,  and  other  lobbying  efforts. 
Now,  Miss  Fonda  is  entitled  to  her  opin- 
ion in  this  free  country.  However,  she 
apparently  does  not  want  to  be  confused 
by  the  facts. 

On  Friday,  February  1,  1974,  the 
couple  had  their  appearance  on  WTTG 
canceled  by  the  program  director,  be- 
cause they  refused  to  appear  with  knowl- 
edgeable persons  who  they  feared  might 
"challenge  them."  According  to  program 
director.  Jane  Henry  Caper: 

I  couldn't  even  consider  letting  them  on 
the  air  with  those  demands.  Nobody  uses  my 
show  for  a  private  forum,  and  nobody  tyran- 
nizes the  format. 

In  another  incident,  the  ABC  net- 
work canceled  a  lowing  of  the  Dick 
Cavett  show  which  featured  Tom  Hay- 
den— along  with  three  others  of  the  Chi- 
cago Seven,  for  the  same  reason. 

This  poses  a  question  for  the  Members 
of  this  body  in  connection  with  the  use 
of  a  committee  room  by  Jane  Fonda  and 
Tom  Hayden,  for  the  purposes  of  hold- 
ing seminars  on  Vietnam  and  U.S.  in- 
volvement there. 

Many  of  us  have  often  felt  the  net- 
works often  exhibited  a  bias  which  (Hily 
presented  one  side  of  a  question.  Are  we 
not  guilty  of  the  same  kind  of  bias,  at 
taxpayers'  expense,  if  committee  rooms 
are  used  as  "a  private  fonun"  for  the 
views  of  Jane  Fonda  and  Tom  Hayden? 
We  are  certainly  laying  ourselves  open 
to  such  a  charge. 

If  this  is  a  worthwliile  effort,  perhaps 
we  should  invite  someone  to  present  an- 
other viev?point.  Perhaps  it  would  prove 
of  hiterest  to  listen  to  the  comments  of 
some  of  our  returned  prisoners.  For  ex- 
ample, Lt.  Oomdr.  David  W.  Hoffman 
said  he  had  been  coerced  into  meeting 
with  Miss  Fonda  and  former  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark  on  the  occasion  of 
their  visit  to  Vietnam.  Miss  Fonda  and 
Clark  determined  on  that  visit  that  the 
POW's  appeared  to  have  been  treated 
humanely  and  were  in  good  health.  In 
the  words  of  Commander  Hoffman: 


I  bad  a  broken  arm.  It  was  in  a  cast.  I 
was  hung  by  that  broken  arm  several  times 
and  allowed  to  drop  at  the  end  of  a  rope 
from  a  table  which  was  kicked  out  from  un- 
der me.  I  reject  everything  I  said  in  the  con- 
ference— with  Fonda  and  Clark. 

Or  we  could  invite  Army  Capt.  Mark 
Smith  who  said  In  Los  Angeles: 

What  did  you  mean  (addressing  Miss 
Ponda)  when  you  said  "I'm  speaking  to  the 
men  wh»  load  the  bombs.  I'm  speaking  to 
the  pilots.  I'm  speaking  to  all  you  people 
on  the  aircraft  carriers.  "Were  you  advocating 
that  they  commit  acts  of  sabotage  or  just 
mutiny? 

I  think  that  anyone  who  goes  to  a  foreign 
country  where  we  are  involved  in  a  conflict, 
and  aids  and  abets  the  enemy  is  a  traitor. 

Or,  in  the  words  of  Air  Force  Col. 
Quincy  Collins,  Jr.,  spoken  recently  in 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.: 

The  war  didn't  ^llt  this  country.  People 
did.  People  like  Jane  Ponda  and  Ramsey 
Clark.  It  is  frlghtentag  to  realize  that  such 
a  small  group  of  Individuals  was  able  to 
reach  such  prominence  in  America  at  the 
peak  of  the  anti-war  movement. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  should  knowingly  give  a 
forum  to  such  persons  without  challeng- 
ing their  statements. 

Mr.  McSPADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
were  delighted  to  learn  that  Jane  Fonda 
and  her  staff  are  no  longer  housed  in 
the  Longworth  House  Office  Building. 
Ms.  Fonda,  in  her  zeal  against  the  im- 
popular  war  in  the  Far  East,  wsis  con- 
ducting "classes"  on  "American  Imperi- 
alism" assisted  by  some  persons,  in  a 
House  office  building  complex.  Testi- 
mony and  dociunents  revealed  today  by 
former  prisoners  of  war  have  fully  indi- 
cated that  Ms.  Fonda's  statements  in 
North  Vietnam  had  a  demoralizing  ef- 
fect on  them.  I  dislike  her  actions  and 
the  reactions  (m  the  POW's. 

Since  July  of  1973,  I,  as  cochairman 
of  the  Congressional  Rural  Caucus,  and 
my  21  colleagues  of  the  Rural  Caucus, 
have  been  trying  to  find  office  space  for 
the  staff  of  CRC.  The  CRC  represents 
16  States  and  10  million  people  and  is 
concerned  basically  with  the  orderly 
growth  of  rural  America,  not  "American 
Imperialism." 

The  logic  of  assigning  a  room  to  a 
group  teaching  the  evils  of  "American 
Imperialism"  while  a  group  of  dedicated 
Congressmen  concerned  with  the  orderly 
grovrth  and  development  of  America  goes 
begging  completely  loses  me. 

Not  to  detract  from  the  seriousness  of 
the  above,  but  in  desperation  I  have  even 
attempted  to  get  a  foiulli  floor  men's 
room  in  the  Longworth  Building  for  CRC 
space. 

Mr.  DERWmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
onset,  may  I  commend  my  colleague. 
Bill  Dickinson,  for  taking  a  special 
order  this  afternoon  to  discuss  the  radi- 
cal propaganda  escapades  of  Jane  Fonda 
and  Tom  Hayden. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  her  propsiganda 
activities  during  the  Vietnam  conflict, 
especially  when  she  performed  for  Com- 
munist propaganda  purposes  in  North 
Vietnam,  had  a  demoralizing  effect  on 
U.S.  prisoners  of  war. 

At  a  time  when  we  must  still  be  con- 
cerned with  those  missing  in  action,  a 
number  of  whom  are  possibly  held  cap- 
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tive  in  North  Vietnam,  the  perfor  lance 
of  these  two  spokesmen  for  the  fforth 
Vietnamese  Communist  Oovemm  nt  is 
most  unfortunate. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayden  have  beer  asso- 
ciated with  so  many  antl-Am  rican 
causes  over  the  years  that  the  pu  tile  is 
no  longer  outraged  at  their  i  idical 
affiliations. 

We  should  not  forget  their  dlre<  sup- 
port for  enemy  propaganda  throi  ;hout 
the  period  when  the  North  Vietn  imese 
were  abusing  U.S.  POWs  and  pa  ading 
them  for  visiting  delegations. 

We  should  continue  to  demat  i  the 
necessary  cooperation  from  the  :^orth 
Vietnamese  so  that  there  is  a  co  iplete 
accounting  for  the  MlA's  and  rel<  ise  of 
those  that  may  still  be  held  by  the  Com- 
munists. 

The  Haydens  would  perform  a  p  sitive 
task  for  our  coimtry  if  they  won  d  use 
their  influence  with  the  North  Vie  nam- 
ese  Communist  regime  to  permit  ot  r  spe- 
cial teams  to  check  all  leads  which  vould 
permit  accounting  of  our  MIA's  ather 
than  continue  their  abuse  of  freec  )m  of 
speech  as  they  peddle  propagan  la  on 
college  campuses  and  through  nedia 
outlets. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppc  e  the 
use  of  congressional  meeting  re  ims — 
built  and  maintained  by  the  tax  (  oUars 
of  our  people — for  use  as  a  forum  1  >r  the 
espousal  of  views  as  essentiall  un- 
American  as  those  espoused  by  Jane 
Fonda  and  her  couterie. 

I  do  not  question  Jane  Fonda's  right 
to  proclaim  her  views.  That  Is  a  right 
guaranteed  under  our  Constitutlc  i  and 
Bill  of  Rights  to  every  American  Irre- 
spective of  persuasion.  But,  I  do  ques- 
ti<Hi — and  I  condemn — the  use  o  tax- 
payers* facilities  to  provide  her  a  >ublic 
platform  to  proclaim  those  views. 

There  is  a  right  way  and  a  wror  r  way 
to  do  anything.  I  think  It  was  an  ndls- 
cretion  that  the  use  of  a  committee  neet- 
Ing  room  was  chosen  by  Jane  Pone  bi  and 
those  who  support  her  and  her  cau  es. 

The  intensity  of  my  feelings  is  how- 
ever, mitigated  by  one  s\u^  fact:  Aj  lerica 
and  Its  institutions  will  long  survlv  Jane 
Fonda  and  her  causes.  On  that  :  have 
no  question. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  c  mpll- 
ment  the  gentleman  from  Alabam  (Mr. 
Dickinson)  for  reserving  this  ti  ne  so 
that  we  may  direct  public  atteni  on  to 
this  latest  mockery  of  American  i  eople. 

I  am  certain  that  the  other  M(  nbers 
were  as  shocked  as  I  was  to  lear  ,  that 
the  American  taxpayers  have  bee  sub- 
sidizing the  activities  of  the  Nortl  Viet- 
nam lobby  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  recent  3-week  "seminar"  o  In- 
struct congressional  staff  person  lel  in 
"American  imperialism"  in  Vletna  a  was 
conducted  at  taxpayers'  expense.  I  am 
siure  that  the  total  expense  to  heat  light, 
and  maintain  the  subcommittee  room 
used  for  these  seminars  in  the  lotall- 
tarian  benefits  of  North  Vietnam  srand 
Commimlsm  was  not  great  when  com- 
pared to  the  millions  of  dollars  asted 
every  day  by  the  Federal  Goven  ment. 
However,  as  a  sjmabolic  gesture  this 
misuse  of  Government  funds  and  lacUi- 
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ties  Is  a  slap  In  the  face  of  every 
American. 

Oddly  enough,  there  was  a  virtual  news 
blackout  of  the  event.  Of  12  dally  news- 
papers I  checked,  only  one,  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star,  carried  the  story, 
and  then  as  an  "Opinion  Column."  This 
benign  neglect  by  the  news  media  may 
account  for  the  lack  of  general  public 
outrage  at  this  affront. 

On  February  8,  I  inserted  the  news- 
paper account  of  the  Fonda-Hayden 
lobby  duo's  use  of  Government  property 
to  further  the  alms  of  Communist  North 
Vietnam  into  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord— page  2886 — ^because  I  felt  that  it  de- 
served much  more  attention  than  it  had 
been  given.  The  American  taxpayers  have 
the  right  to  know  how  their  money  is 
being  used. 

The  American  people  have  indicated 
time  and  again  that  they  do  not  want 
their  tax  money  being  used  to  provide 
aid  to  North  Vietnam.  The  response  I 
received  from  those  brief  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record  Indicates  to  me 
that  our  people  still  do  not  wish  to  kiss 
and  make  up  with  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam,  which  con- 
tinues to  wage  war  against  our  South 
Vietnamese  allies. 

Veterans  groups  in  several  States  have 
been  quite  vocal  in  their  opposition  to 
rolling  out  the  red  carpet  to  Mr.  Hayden 
and  Ms.  Fonda.  Several  prestigious  news- 
papers have  editorialized  against  this 
"gross  misuse"  of  taxes.  I  insert  the  re- 
lated editorial  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner,  March  7,  following  my 
remarks.  Correspondence  from  concerned 
citizens  expressing  their  outrage  at  this 
being  allowed  to  happen  continues  to 
come  Into  my  office  dally. 

Hayden  was  quoted  in  the  Star  story 
as  saying: 

The  situation  has  changed.  It  calls  for  new 
tactics.  Now  a  majority  of  the  people  are  on 
our  side  about  Vietnam. 

I  question  who  the  "majority  of  the 
people"  he  refers  to  are.  They  are  cer- 
tainly not  the  American  people. 

The  editorial  follows: 

QaOSS  MIST7BS 

Rep.  John  R.  Rarlck  (D-La.)  discloses  that 
UJS.  taxpayers  have  been  subsidizing  the  ac- 
tivities of  a  North  Vietnam  lobby  on  Capitol 
HUl. 

For  three  weeks,  says  Rarlck,  a  subcom- 
mittee room  was  turned  into  a  meeting 
place  for  a  "seminar"  conducted  by  the  self- 
appointed  North  Vietnam  lobby. 

Tom  Hayden.  a  founder  of  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  (SEK3),  who  gained  na- 
tional notoriety  as  a  member  of  the  "Chi- 
cago Seven,"  Instructed  60  salaried  congres- 
sional staff  personnel  in  the  "totalitarian 
benefits  of  North  Vietnam  brand  commu- 
nism," charges  Congressman  Rarlck.  Accom- 
panying Hayden  in  his  teach-in  and  lobbying 
rounds  of  congressional  offices  was  his  wife, 
Jane  Fonda,  whose  sympathies  for  North 
Vietnamese  Communists  are  well  known. 

The  purpose  of  the  seminar  was  to  Instruct 
House  staff  members  In  the  facts  of  life  about 
American  Involvement  In  Vietnam.  Asstir- 
edly,  these  "facts"  came  from  Miss  Fonda's 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  situation,  gath- 
ered during  her  much  publicized  trip  to 
Hanoi  as  a  guest  of  the  North  Vietnameso 
government. 

Arrangement  for  the  subcommittee  room 


for  the  Haydens  was  made  by  Rep. . 

Use  of  a  taxpayer-owned  facility,  which  is 
heated,  lighted  and  maintained  with  tax 
money,  to  propagandize  congressional  per- 
sonnel— whose  salaries  are  paid  for  with  tax 
money — Is  outrageous.  It  is  an  Insult  to  every 
veteran  who  fought  in  the  rice  paddles  of 
Vietnam,  and  to  every  taxpayer  who  doesn't 
want  his  money  used  to  aid  North  Vietnam. 

Protesting  this  misuse  of  government  fa- 
cilities for  lobbying  purposes,  the  Loulslima 
congressman  says,  "It  is  a  blatant  affront 
to  the  American  people,  who  have  indicat- 
ed time  and  again  that  they  do  not  want 
their  money  used  to  aid  and  comfort  the 
country  which  Just  one  year  ago,  was  killing 
American  soldiers  and  continues  to  murder 
our  South  Vietnamese  allies,  in  spite  of 
•peace  with  honor.'  " 

We  agree. 

WHAT  IS  EATING  AMERICANS— AND 
WHY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  certain  re- 
cent national  polls  revealed  that  the 
public's  level  of  confidence  in  Congress 
has  sunk  to  an  all-time  low.  While  I 
would  argue  that  such  figures  really  rep- 
resent a  vague,  hard-to-define  Govern- 
ment rather  than  Congress  in  particu- 
lar in  most  peoples'  minds,  I  think  such 
information  should  give  all  of  us  in  the 
Congress  ample  reason  to  reflect  on  just 
what  is  eating  the  American  people  these 
days  and  why. 

Several  things  leap  to  mind  almost  im- 
mediately: 

A  wage  and  price  control  policy  that 
keeps  wages  locked  in  to  5.5  percent  but 
allows  prices  and  the  cost  of  living  to 
soar  twice  and  three  times  that  flgure; 

The  price  of  bread  at  nearly  60  cents 
a  loaf  on  one  hand  while  on  the  other  are 
Russian  wheat  deals  and  the  Agriculture 
Department  telling  us  not  to  worry,  a 
bumper  crop  Is  due  despite  admissions  of 
a  fertilizer  shortage; 

A  seeming  shortage  of  oil  but  certainly 
no  shortage  of  profits  for  the  oil  com- 
panies: 

A  minimum  wage  so  low  that  people 
on  welfare  make  more  than  the  man  who 
works  for  his  pay; 

A  law  we  passed  more  than  a  year  ago 
which  made  a  promise  to  keep  our  senior 
citizens  on  social  security  at  least  even 
with  the  cost  of  living  and  that  we  have 
failed  to  deliver  on; 

The  Impossibility  of  the  middle-Income 
worker  to  save  enough  money  to  give  his 
children  a  decent  education  yet  facing 
a  Government  loan  program  that  he 
falls  to  <iualify  for  because  he  earns  "too 
much"; 

A  President,  allegedly  dedicated  to  tax 
reform,  who  then  pays  less  than  the  guy 
who  works  hard  for  his  $10,000  to 
$12,000  a  year,  and  a  Congress  which 
simply  will  not  act  on  the  matter. 

These  absurdities  and  contradictions 
have  been  with  us  a  long,  long  time,  but 
only  lately  have  they  touched  off  recog- 
nition among  people  that  even  though 
things  have  supposedly  never  been  bet- 
ter, their  standard  of  living  has  gone 
down  and  they  want  to  know  why.  People 
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do  not  like  it.  They  should  not  and  I  do 
0ot  blame  them  for  being  frustrated, 
disillusioned,  and  disgusted. 

Americans  see  ever-increasing  food 
prices  take  away  those  few  dollars  that 
might  have  been  used  for  the  dentist. 
The  60  cents  a  gallon  they  have  to  pay 
for  gas  could  well  make  the  difference 
between  another  mending  job  on  their 
child's  pants  rather  than  a  new  pair  he 
needs.  And  a  vacation  this  summer  for 
the  family?  Well,  what  with  the  threat 
of  no  gas  the  realism  of  no  money,  for- 
get it. 

In  case  any  of  my  colleagues  doubt  it 
Is  possible  to  be  poor  on  $12,000  a  year 
these  days,  and  the  anxieties  and  discon- 
tent such  a  situation  can  cause,  I  would 
like  to  insert  the  following  letter  received 
from  a  constituent  of  mine.  It  says  it 
all,  in  a  way  probably  none  of  us  ever 
could  say  it,  and  I  have  it  reprinted  in 
its  entirety: 

Dea«  John:  I've  decided  to  call  you  John 
because  I'm  about  to  reveal  some  rather  per- 
sonal things  about  me  and  iny  family.  It 
seems  to  be  the  best  way  to  make  you  under- 
stand how  I  feel. 

First  of  all,  I've  never  written  to  a  public 
official  before.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  probably 
wouldn't  be  writing  this,  except  that  I'm  get- 
ting desperate.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  really 
don't  have  much  faith  ta  politicians — I  don't 
believe  in  the  tooth  fairy,  either.  Come  to 
think  of  it,  I  don't  believe  in  much,  outside 
of  God,  myself,  and  my  famUy.  I  see  your 
main  redeeming  feature  in  the  fact  that  you'd 
probably  be  making  ketchup  rather  than  po- 
litical decisions  if  money  was  your  mam 
objective,  so  here  goes. 

This  letter  was  conceived  In  the  A  &  P  Store 
last  Saturday  when  the  cashier  gave  me  the 
bad  news — $71.83  for  two  weeks  of  food.  That 
doesn't  include  bread,  milk  and  lunchmeat 
which  probably  works  out  to  at  least  another 
|16.  The  $71.83  consists  entirely  of  absolute 
necessities — no  pop,  cookies,  or  snacks  of  any 
kind.  Okay,  I  admit  it — my  big  splurge  was 
a  steak  which  cost  $3.46. 

My  husband,  Gary,  and  I  are  28.  We  have 
two  daughters — Susie,  five  years,  and  Sondy, 
five  months.  We've  been  married  eight  years. 
Oar's  a  radar  technician  on  a  Nike  site  and 
I'm  a  housewife,  and  up  until  the  past  year 
or  so,  we've  gotten  along  very  nicely  finan- 
cially. Gary  gets  raises  pretty  regularly,  but 
all  of  a  sudden  we  seem  to  be  living  beyond 
our  means.  Our  monthly  Income  is  $662.  Our 
blUs  are  as  follows:  mortgage,  $146;  carpet, 
payment,  $24;  electricity,  $14;  combined  gar- 
bage, sewage  and  water,  $12;  gas,  $20;  com- 
bined Insuranoe,  $36;  telephone.  $14;  food. 
$170;  gasoline,  $36,  and  bus  transportation 
for  my  daughter  to  go  to  public  kindergarten. 
$15.  That  gives  us  a  grand  total  of  $494. 

In  addition,  we  stUl  owe  Sears  $140  from 
Christmas.  Gary  gets  $60  a  month  for  his  per- 
sonal expenses.  And  our  big  extravagance  is 
a  bowling  league  we  belong  to  which  costs 
$14  every  other  Saturday  or  $28  a  month.  If 
we  pay  Sears  $30  a  month  and  the  pediatri- 
cian $ao  (we  owe  him  $65)  that's  another 
$128.  That  brings  our  total  to  $622.  That  In- 
cludes no  clothing  allowance.  We're  long 
overdue  for  a  check-up  at  the  dentist,  we 
need  four  new  tires,  our  new  license  for  the 
car,  and  we  owe  the  crummy  township  $30 
from  last  year's  wage  tax. 

Please  don't  think  I'm  crying  in  my  beer. 
I  guarantee  you  we'll  get  to  the  dentist,  we'll 
buy  our  new  tires,  and  we'll  pay  the  town- 
ship. But  It  hit  me  like  a  ton  of  bricks  when 
I  realized  that  we're  the  average  family — 
look  how  many  people  are  in  worse  shape  all 
of  a  sudden.  Why? 
We  had  an  Income  of  $11,894.71  last  year. 


We  paid  $1,087.24  in  income  tax  to  the  Fed- 
eral government.  When  I  turn  on  the  news 
and  hear  some  of  the  tricks  Nixon's  pvdUng, 
it  boggles  my  mind.  How  can  we  let  it  hap- 
pen? I  resent  paying  53 -cents  for  a  loaf  of 
bread  when  we  were  so  generous  with  the 
Russian  wheat  deal. 

Look,  I  didn't  mean  this  to  be  another 
average  letter  from  another  average  house- 
wife complaining  about  the  average  American 
problems.  But  It's  hard  to  avoid.  Tell  me  why 
us  good  old  Americans  can't  take  care  of  our 
own  first.  Tell  me  how  to  get  a  bill  passed  so 
that  Americans  pay  a  flat  7  or  8  per  cent  in- 
come tax  with  no  deductions.  Tell  me  why 
the  rich  keep  getting  richer.  I'm  really  dis- 
gusted. I  used  to  feel  a  good  deal  of  pride  in 
being  American.  I'm  now  fed  up  with  having 
every  nation  in  the  world  use  me. 

Getting  back  to  my  personal  problems,  as 
you  know,  the  Nike  sites  in  the  Pittsburgh 
area  are  closing  down.  As  I'm  sure  you  can 
imagine,  six  years  experience  as  a  radar 
technician  Isn't  exactly  applicable  to  any- 
thing else.  The  government  will  offer  Gary 
another  Job  with  the  National  Guard  some- 
where else,  but  how  could  he  buy  another 
house  with  a  $146  mortgage  payment?  So, 
if  we  did  move,  we'll  be  worse  off.  So,  Gary's 
big  dream  is  to  get  a  Job  in  the  new  Bulk 
Mall  Center  In  Wexford.  If  you  can  tell  me 
how  he  might  be  able  to  manage  that,  please 
let  me  know.  But,  Uke  I  said,  John,  I  dont 
believe  in  the  tooth  fairy. 

Of  course,  I  can  go  to  work.  But  you  see, 
we're  very  methodical  people.  I  was  a  sec- 
retary when  we  got  married.  I  worked  for 
three  years  to  save  for  a  down  payment  on 
this  house.  We  had  our  first  child  and  didn't 
have  our  second  intentionally  for  five  years 
so  that  we  won't  have  two  kids  in  college  at 
the  same  time.  And  we  had  two  kids  because 
we  truly  wanted  two  kids,  to  raise  and  love 
and  educate  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  We 
won't  have  any  more  because  we  can't  afford 
anymore  and  we  feel  oxir  kids  deserve  as 
much  of  our  individual  attention  as  possible. 
Believe  me,  I'd  very  much  enjoy  working. 
Being  a  housewife  just  don't  fill  the  bill 
when  it  comes  to  improving  the  mind.  And 
1 11  be  very  eager  to  go  back  to  work  when 
my  baby  Is  In  first  grade.  But  these  next  five 
years  of  my  life  belong  to  her.  And  if  I  must 
leave  her  with  some  65-year-old  babysitter 
and  go  to  work,  who  am  I  going  to  blame? 
By  the  way,  I  have  every  confidence  that  my 
husband  wUl  find  some  kind  of  a  job,  prob- 
ably making  as  much  as  he  does  now.  So 
if  I  have  to  go  to  work,  it's  the  cost  of  living 
that's  responsible.  And  who  can  I  resent 
but  the  government? 

Oh,  another  thing  I'd  like  to  mention.  I 
have  a  very  close  friend  working  for  the 
County.  Are  you  aware  of  how  much  money 
he's  forced  to  "contribute"  every  year  to 
keep  his  job?  But,  he  feels  It's  part  of  the 
job  and  you  Just  dish  it  out  when  they  teU 
you  how  much.  I  feel  it's  blackmaU.  Just 
one  more  segment  of  good  old  American 
democracy. 

Well,  John,  that  pretty  well  sums  up  how 
I  feel.  I  hope  you  at  least  read  my  letter. 
(Gary  tells  me  some  secretary  will  dispose 
of  it  for  you.)  I  really  don't  expect  you  to 
do  anything  to  change  the  world,  and  I'm 
certainly  not  blaming  you  for  any  of  this. 
So  don't  write  back  telling  me  about  pend- 
ing legislation  or  that  Nixon's  reaUy  a  good 
guy — he  belongs  in  JaU.  But,  I  realize  world- 
wide repercussions  could  resxilt  if  he  were 
Impeached,  so,  once  again,  grin  and  bear  It. 
There's  one  very  Important  thing  you  can 
do  for  me.  You  can  tell  me  how  to  have 
faith  in  this  vast  and  awe-inspiring  nation. 
I  need  something  to  believe  in.  I'd  love  to 
feel  that  tviringe  of  pride  again  when  1  think 
about  being  American.  How  do  I  get  it. 
John? 

Slncwely, 

CONHIE  WATXMPOOU 


ENERGY  ANALYSIS — DIMENSIONS 
OP  THE  PROBLEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  (Mr.  Hansen)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  energy  problem  is  the  single  most  im- 
portant issue  in  America  today.  Before 
this  decade  has  passed,  our  energy  de- 
plosmaent  capabilities — or  the  lack  of 
them — ^will  supersede  all  other  political, 
economic,  and  environmental  issues. 

Recent  trends  indicate  that  we  could 
have  an  energy  gap  of  as  much  as  30 
percent  by  the  mid  1980's,  and  an  energy 
catastrophe  by  the  end  of  the  century, 
if  we  do  not  act  now  to  confront  this 
problem. 

What  would  America  be  like  if  power 
shortages  of  this  magnitude  developed 
without  the  option  of  alternate  energy 
sources?  The  scenario  is  not  pleasant 
to  contemplate.  At  first,  gas   and  oil 
prices  would  increase,  causing  incon- 
venience to  many  and  hardship  to  some. 
Reductions  in  voltage  to  home  and  in- 
dustrial users  would  be  annoying  at  first, 
and  drastic  in  the  final  stages.  Use  of 
luxury   appliances   such   as   air   condi- 
tioners   would    be    curtailed.    Heating 
would  also  have  to  be  dramatically  cut 
back.  After  a  while,  our  concern  about 
convenience  would  be  overcome  by  an 
overwhelming    concern    for    essentials. 
Gas  and  oil  would  be  rationed,  mass  pub- 
lic transportation  and  carpooling  would 
be  required,  and  pleasure  driving  would 
be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Lowered  auto 
driving  would  force  drastic  cutbacks  in 
the  auto  industry,  and  other  industries 
would  be  severely  affected.  The  dom- 
ino effect  of  plant  shutdowns  and  mass 
layoffs  would  come  into  play.  Legisla- 
tion would  become  necessary  to  restrict 
gasoline  use  to  only  the  most  essential 
activity.  Even  farm  production  would 
suffer,  although  protected  initially  by 
a  priority  fuel  allocation  system.  Trans- 
portation of  farm  products  to  the  mar- 
ket would  be  disrupted,   and  farmers 
would  soon  face  difficulties  in  obtaining 
needed  supplies,  such  as  fertilizer.  Costs 
would    spiral,    resulting    in    increased 
Government  control  of  wages  and  prices. 
As    the    situation    worsens,    decisions 
would  be  made  that  would  imdercut  our 
economic    and    social    freedom.    Gone 
would  be  our  concern  for  the  ideals  of 
democracy.  Survival  would  be  the  key 
issue.  Controls  and  regulations  would  be- 
come inherent  in  our  everyday  life,  lead- 
ing to  nothing  short  of  industrial  mar- 
tial law. 

In  some  respects,  the  Arab  oil  embargo 
has  probably  been  a  good  thing  for  us.  It 
produced  a  microcosm  of  the  conditions 
I  described  above.  We  have  had,  and  wiU 
continue  to  have,  higher  prices  for  gas 
and  oil.  We  have  narrowly  averted  gas- 
oline rationing,  for  the  time  being.  We 
have  had  mandatory  fuel  allocations  to 
distribute  available  fuel  supplies.  We 
have  had  lines,  layoffs,  shortages,  and 
violence.  We  have  been  able  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  futiu-e  while  there  is  still 
time  to  do  something  positive  about  it. 
If  we  fail  to  act  now  to  lessen  our  de- 
pendence on  petroleimi  products  and  to 
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develop  viable  energy  altematlvfli,  we  will 
surely  be  the  architects  of  ourjpwn  na- 
tional economic  disaster. 

If  you  doubt  the  validity  of  this  pro- 
jection, pause  to  reflect  Just  fv  a  mo- 
ment on  our  individual  and  naubnal  de- 
pendence on  energy.  Can  you  fhlnk  of 
any  aspect  of  your  life  that  doel  not  de- 
pend on  energy?  Your  body  |-uns  on 
power  derived  from  food,  the  pn>duction 
of  which  is  dependent  upon  tnergy — 
from  every  aspect  from  fertilAer  pro- 
duction to  processing  foods.  Hov  do  you 
heat  your  home  in  winter,  or  dbol  it  in 
summer?  How  do  you  see  at  ni^t?  How 
do  you  keep  perishable  foods  kafe  for 
consimiption?  How  do  you  trav#?  What 
supports  the  agricultural  and  1  idustrisd 
systems  of  the  United  States?  (That,  in 
fact,  forms  the  basis  of  our  sta  idard  of 
living?  The  answer  is  simple.  Po'  er. 

The  ability  to  produce  this  ]  ower  in 
the  United  States  depends  on  Fuel  re- 
sources that  are  dwindling  at  a  alarm- 
ing rate.  At  the  same  time,  d(  nand  is 
growing  every  year. 

llie  reality  of  our  energy  iroblem 
cannot  be  denied.  You  cannot  eny  the 
fact  that  exploration  for  oil  ]  u  been 
decreasing  since  1956.  You  can  ot  deny 
the  fact  that  domestic  refinery  produc- 
tion capacity  peaked  in  1970.  1  du  can- 
not deny  the  fact  that  coal  pr  duction 
has  been  depressed  for  years  any  is  only 
now  starting  to  make  a  comeback.  You 
cannot  deny  the  fact  that  we  shcaild  have 
started  a  vigorous  nuclear  fuXon  and 
synthetic  fuel  program  20  year   ago. 

The  following  table  prepare  by  the 
n.S.  Department  of  the  Inter  >r  illus- 
trates the  increase  in  U.S.  confmiption 
of  energy  resources: 


TABLE    l.-U.S.    CONSUMPTION    OF    ENERGY 
BY  MAJOO  SOURCES 
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Sawet:  U.S.  Dtptrtnmt  of  IIm  Interior,  "Unitad  tolts  EiMrtv 
Ikrwih  tiM  Ymt  2000,"  DMembw  1972. 

The  Interior  Department  has  llso  pre- 
pared a  projection  on  our  an  [cipated 
energy  shortfall,  which  wiU  ha  e 
filled  with  Increasingly  cosUy 
imports: 

TABIE2.— U.S.  ENERCY  SHORTFALI 
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Some  people  discount  the  reality  of 
the  crisis.  They  say  that  any  "crisis"  that 
developed  so  rapidly  would  have  to  have 
been  contrived.  The  fact  is  that  the  crisis 
has  been  building  for  many  years.  Scien- 
tists from  the  Government  suid  industry 
have  been  warning  of  impending  fuel 
shortages  for  years.  It  seems  we  had  the 
knowledge  of  the  inevitable  power  de- 
fault, but  not  the  sense  of  urgency  re- 
quired to  avert  it. 

Rather  than  recognize  the  role  that 
each  of  us,  as  individuals,  have  contrib- 
uted to  this  state  of  affairs,  some  have 
chosen  instead  to  pursue  scapegoats  on 
which  to  pin  the  blame  for  the  Nation's 
energy  problems. 

The  oil  companies  have  been  blamed 
for  conspiring  together  to  create  the 
crisis  by  some,  and  blamed  for  not  con- 
spiring enough  to  avert  the  crisis  by 
others.  The  Government  is  castigated  for 
its  role  in  placing  restrictions  on  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  oil,  and  then  alter- 
nately condemned  for  premitting  "chei«)' 
foreign  imports  to  fill  our  energy  gap. 
Let  us  look  at  this  problem  a  little  more 
closely.  If  we  had  not  had  oil  import 
quotas,  we  would  now  be  importing  more 
than  we  do  presently,  and  would  be  in  a 
far  more  vulnerable  position  in  the  in- 
ternational strategy  of  oil  brinksmanship. 
U  we  had  instituted  a  100  percent  re- 
striction against  imported  oil,  we  would 
now  be  further  along  than  50  percent  in 
the  depletion  of  our  oil  reserves,  and  we 
would  undoubtedly  be  paying  a  higher 
price  for  gasoline.  In  this  case,  it  seems 
we  really  could  not  win  either  way. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  has 
come  under  fire  for  depressing  the  price 
of  natural  gas  in  Interstate  sales.  It  is 
maintained  that  these  low  prices  have 
caused  utilities  to  switch  to  gas  from 
coal  because  it  was  cheaper.  The  coal 
industry  then  declined,  but  the  gas  In- 
dustry did  not  earn  enough  profits  to 
explore  extensively  for  new  gas  fields. 
If  the  prices  had  not  been  set,  would  our 
consumption  patterns  have  been  altered 
that  significantly?  Economic  analysis 
maintain  that  the  price  elasticity  factor 
for  energy  is  .2 — which  mesuis  that  the 
price  would  have  to  increase  by  10  per- 
cent to  decrease  demand  by  2  percent. 
Would  this  decrease  in  consimiption 
have  been  enough  to  offset  demand  for 
natural  gas?  Back  in  the  1940'8  our  gas 
consumption  was  rising  at  a  rate  of  6 
percent  per  year  and  at  that  time,  we 
had  consumed  less  than  10  percent  of 
nature's  gas  legacy.  Today,  our  consump- 
tion is  rising  at  a  rate  of  over  7  percent 
per  year,  and  we  use  three  times  as  much 
gas  as  20  years  ago.  The  impending  gas 
gap  is  due  partially  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission's  pricing  structures,  parti- 
ally to  upgraded  air  quality  standards 
which  Increased  reliance  on  this  cheap 
and  clean  fuel  source,  but  mostly  to  in- 
creasing millions  of  Americans  who  dou- 
ble their  energy  consumption  every  10 
years. 

The  utilities  have  come  under  fire  for 
promoting  power  consumption  and  luring 
the  public  into  a  false  sense  of  compla- 
cency about  our  energy  reserves.  Did  they 
do  this?  Or  did  they  simply  respond  to 
the  public's  demand  for  greater  goods 
and  services?  When  they  responded  to 


this  demand,  they  stimulated  the  growth 
of  new  industries  and  their  related  em- 
ployment opportunities.  The  consumer 
has  to  recognize  his  role  in  this  particu- 
lar energy  equation  because  energy  de- 
ployment and  economic  growth  are  two 
sides  of  the  same  coin. 

A  lot  of  people  are  blaming  the  en- 
vironmentahsts  for  our  energy  problems, 
charging  that  the  Federal  Government 
capitulated  to  a  short-sighted  segment  of 
the  environmental  movement  in  permit- 
ting the  delay  of  the  Alaska  pipeline, 
atomic  powerplants,  refineries  and  pipe- 
lines, and  so  forth.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Government  capitulated  to  anyone.  It 
simply  recognized  the  fact  that  environ- 
mental degradation  was  a  cost  that  had 
to  be  counted  into  the  prospectus  of  our 
energy  industry,  instead  of  being  blithely 
ignored.  These  costs  are  too  large  to  be 
ignored  or  discoimted.  The  current  cost 
of  air  pollution  related  sickness  and  pre- 
mature death  is  about  $6  billion  a  year, 
which  includes  only  medical  costs  and 
loss  of  work.  Damage  of  crops  and  mate- 
rials amoimts  to  another  $5  billion  per 
yesu",  and  depression  of  property  values 
as  a  result  of  pollution  adds  another  $5 
billion  annually-.  Current  estimates  in- 
dicate $15  billion  will  have  to  be  spent 
over  the  next  5  years  to  halt  poUutioa 
This  represents  a  beneflt-to-cost  ratio 
of  at  least  5  to  1.  Reflect  for  a  moment, 
too,  on  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  air  pol- 
lution surpasses  our  annual  budget  out- 
lays for  fusion  research  by  at  least  200 
to  1. 

One  cannot  blame  the  environment- 
alists for  wsmting  to  halt  this  tragic 
waste  of  mraiey,  resources  and  life.  One 
might  conceivably  blame  them  for  their 
sense  of  timing,  and  I  fear  that  many 
worthwhile  ecological  goals  might  fall 
victim  to  energy  expediency  if  our  fuel 
shortages  become  protracted  or  Intensi- 
fied. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  can  success- 
fully coordinate  environmental  objectives 
and  energy  development.  Concessions 
will  have  to  be  made  on  both  sides,  and 
a  lot  of  effort  and  good  will  is  required. 
If  we  could  develop  an  effective  stand- 
ardization program  for  nuclear  power- 
plants,  we  could  allay  the  fears  of  many 
of  our  citizens  who  view  the  construction 
of  such  a  facility  in  their  communities  as 
a  nuclear  threat.  This  standardizaticm 
program  could  also  facilitate  our  siting 
and  licensing  procedure  to  avoid  costly 
delays.  At  the  present  time,  we  literally 
invent  the  wheel  over  and  over  again 
every  time  we  require  the  same  type  of 
nuclear  powerplant  to  go  through  the 
same  exhaustive  siting  and  licensing  re- 
view procedure.  The  delays  resulting 
from  this  present  program  have  literally 
put  us  behind  the  power  curve  in  nuclear 
energy.  In  the  field  of  other  energy  re- 
sources, preplanning  of  reclamation, 
restoration  and  pollution  control  will  dis- 
pel fears  about  desecration  of  the  land 
and  fouling  of  the  air  and  water.  This 
preplanning  pays  dividends  to  industry 
in  time  savings,  by  avoiding  delays 
through  court  challenges  over  environ- 
mental impact,  and  in  the  long  nm,  saves 
money,  too. 

As  we  analyze  the  energy  crisis.  It  is 
clear  that  what  we  actually  are  con- 
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fronting  Is  a  "petrocrlsis."  In  this  sense, 
our  energy  gap  began  the  day  the  first 
barrel  of  oil  was  produced.  This  is  be- 
cause we  then  began  to  draw  down  on 
nature's  inventory  of  fossil  fuel.  Once  the 
supply  is  gone,  it  is  gone  forever. 

Why  can't  we  create  fossil  fuels? 

Approximately  300  million  years  ago 
the  geological  processes  that  resulted  in 
oil,  gas.  and  coal  formations  were  at  their 
height.  Nature  still  forms  the  fossil  fuels, 
but  at  a  formation  rate  1  million  times 
slower  than  man's  consumption  rate. 
This  imperceptably  slow  formation  rate 
classifies  fossil  fuels  as  nonrenewable. 

We  consume  in  a  year  what  it  took 
nature  over  a  million  years  to  create.  In 
the  time  it  takes  to  read  this  sentence, 
we  have  consumed  what  nature  took  the 
better  part  of  a  year  to  create. 

Nuclear  fuels  are  also  finite — the  pres- 
ent reserves  are  our  finite  energy  bank. 
The  success  of  our  nuclear  fusion  pro- 
gram could  expand  the  potential  of  these 
reserves  into  a  billion  year  energy  sup- 
ply. 

There  are,  of  course,  eternal  power 
sources:  sunshine,  wind,  tides,  and  flow- 
ing water.  These  sources,  if  tapped, 
would  yield  their  energy  as  electricity. 
The  most  powerful  but  most  unobtain- 
able of  the  eternal  energy  sources  is  sun- 
shine; the  one  most  easily  harnessed  is 
flowing  water — hydroelectric  power. 
Theoretically,  every  energy  need  in  the 
United  States  could  be  met  by  electrical 
power.  This  would  require  2  trillion  watts 
of  power  generation.  Hydroelectric  pow- 
er potential  is  only  about  5  percent  of 
this  figure.  Thus,  we  have  expanded  in 
numbers  and  living  standard  far  beyond 
the  capacity  of  our  most  accessible  and 
renewable  energy  source  to  sustain  us 
even  in  the  present. 

What  is  the  probable  lifespan  of  our 
U.S.  energy  resources?  Gas  could  last  40 
years  at  the  1970  consumption  rate,  and 
less  than  30  years  at  present  rates.  Oil 
could  last  20  years  at  the  1970  consump- 
tion rate,  and  less  than  15  years  at  the 
present  rate.  Coal  could  last  200  to  300 
years  if  used  to  synthesize  oil  and  gas  at 
the  present  growth  rates.  Uranium  could 
last  100  to  1,000  years  after  the  breeder 
i'cactor  is  on-stream  by  the  year  2000  or 
2020  for  a  6  trillion  watt  economy.  Deu- 
terium could  last  over  a  bilUon  years  if 
we  could  develop  controlled  thermonu- 
clear fusion  reactors.  These  figures,  how- 
ever, cannot  fully  take  into  account  the 
rate  of  acquisition  and  deployment  of 
energy  from  these  and  other  som'ces.  The 
employment  of  energy  by  U.S.  industry 
is  growing  faster  than  the  population. 
This  is  an  index  of  our  rising  standard 
of  living.  In  1970.  our  growth  rate  was  1.1 
percent  while  energy  rate  of  growth  was 
7  percent. 

To  maintain  Uiis  7-percent  growth 
rate  will  require  a  doubling  of  energy 
output  in  about  10  years.  With  a  doubling 
time  of  10  years,  by  2000  we  would  be 
using  8  times  as  much  energy  as  in  1970. 
This  compound  rate  caimot  be  main- 
tained indefinitely.  The  future  portends 
a  trade-off — a  massive  power  default  or 
a  massive  population  reduction  or  both. 
This  trade-off  can  only  be  averted  by  the 
successful  develcHiment  of  alternate  en- 
ergy  sources,   the   most   promising   of 


which  are  coal  for  medium  term  needs, 
and  thermonuclear  fusion  for  long-term 
energy  needs. 

If  we  do  not  meet  the  energy  challenge 
by  developing  a  massive  research  and 
development  effort,  guided  by  farsighted 
Government  and  industry  planning,  we 
will  not  be  able  to  close  the  energy  gap 
in  time  to  avert  a  shutdown  of  American 
industry,  and  with  that,  a  collapse  of  our 
way  of  life  and  loss  of  our  national  in- 
dependence. 


JANE    FONDA    "AMERICAN 
IMPERIALISM"  COURSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Archer)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  totally 
share  my  colleagues'  outrage  at  the  gross 
misuse  of  congressional  facilities  in 
recent  weeks  by  Jane  Fonda  and  her 
husband  Tom  Hayden. 

Tiie  right  of  dissent  is  one  of  the  most 
sacred  of  American  ideals,  and  I  most 
certainly  would  not  take  tiiat  right  from 
any  American,  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  I  share  his  views.  What  I  protest 
most  strongly  is  the  use  of  facilities  paid 
for  by  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  as 
a  forum  for  lobbying  activity  by 
extremists. 

A  number  of  those  taxpayers,  resi- 
dents of  my  district,  have  written  to  me 
in  disbelief,  astounded  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  would  allow  this  to 
happen. 

We  have  all  read  the  accounts  by 
former  prisoners  of  war  concerning  the 
harmful  effects  of  Ms.  Fonda's  work  on 
their  own  captivity.  And  what  of  those 
rtill  missing  in  action  for  whom  there 
has  been  no  total  accounting?  The  Com- 
munist leaders  in  Hanoi  must  be  laugh- 
ing out  loud  at  tiie  propaganda  fodder 
that  tins  Congress  has  given  them  by 
allowing  its  facilities  to  be  used  for  a 
course  on  "American  imperialism." 

While  we  cannot  go  back  and  undo 
what  has  been  done,  we  csm  and  must 
guarantee  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
that  the  seat  of  their  Government  will 
not  be  the  target  of  abuse  for  those  who 
would  tear  it  down. 

I  can  promise  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  if  any  member  of  my 
staff  had  been  among  the  60  congres- 
sional aides  allegedly  registered  for  that 
course  he  would  not  be  a  member  of  my 
staff  today. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  H.R.  69 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker  the  follow- 
ing amendments  to  H.R.  69  will  be  of- 
fered by  myself  and  other  Members: 
Amendment  to  HJt.  69,  as  Reported 

Page  82,  strike  out  line  1  through  line  13, 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  301 
(b)  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  im- 
medUtely  after  "succeeding  fiscal  years"  the 
following:  'ending  prior  to  July  1.  1874". 


Amendment  to  H.R.  69,  as  Reported 
Page  131,  immediately  after  line  15,  insert 
the  following  new  section : 

limitation     on     AVAttABIUrT    OF    CERTAIN 
FUNDS 

Sec.  906.  Section  303  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 301  shall  be  available  only  for  the  sup- 
port of  programs  or  projects  designed  to 
assist  in  the  cognitive  development  of  stu- 
dents, as  opposed  to  their  social  development 
or  behaviorlal  modification.". 


Amendment  to  H.R.  69,  as  Reported 
Page  131,  Immediately  after  line  15.  insert 
the  following  new  section : 

AMENDMENT  OF  TITI.E  X  OF  THE  ELEMEN- 
TARY AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT  OF 
1965 

Sec  906.  Title  X  of  the  Act.  as  redesig- 
nated by  section  201(a)  of  this  Act.  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

"protection  of  pupil  RIGHTS 

"Sec.  1010.  Nothing  in  this  Act,  or  in  title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  shall  be  construed  or  ap- 
plied In  such  a  manner  as  to  infringe  upon 
or  usurp  the  moral  or  legal  rights  or  re- 
sponsibilities of  parents  or  guardians  with 
respect  to  the  moral,  emotional,  or  physical 
development  of  their  children.". 

Amendment  to  H.R.  69,  as  Reported 
Page  131.  Immediately  after  line  15,  insert 
the  foUowing  new  section : 
amendment  of  title  X  OF  the  elementary 

AND   SECONDARY    EDUCATION    ACT   OF    1965 

Sec  906.  "ntle  X  of  the  Act,  as  redesig- 
nated by  section  201(a)  of  this  Act.  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"PROTECTION    OF    PUPIL    RIGHTS 

"Sec  1010.  Nothing  in  this  Act.  or  in  title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  shall  be  construed  or  ap- 
plied in  such  a  way  as  to  authorize  the 
participation  or  use  of  any  child  in  any  re- 
search or  experimentation  program  or  proj- 
ect, or  in  any  pilot  project,  without  the  prior, 
informed,  written  consent  of  the  parents 
or  legal  guardians  of  such  child.  AU  In- 
structional material,  including  teachers' 
manuals,  films,  tapes,  or  other  supplemen- 
tary Instructional  materials  which  will  be 
used  In  connection  with  any  such  program 
or  project  shall  be  available  for  review  by 
the  parents  or  guardians  upon  verified  re- 
quest prior  to  a  child's  being  enrolled  or 
participating  in  such  program  or  project. 
As  used  in  this  section,  'research  or  ex- 
perimentation program  or  project,  or  pilot 
project'  means  any  program  or  project  de- 
signed to  explore  or  develop  new  or  unproven 
teaching    methods    or    techniques.". 


Amendment  to  HJt.  69.  as  Reported 
Page  131,  Immediately  after  line  15.  insert 
the  following  new  section : 
amendment  or  title  x  of  the  element.\ry 

AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 

Sec  906.  Title  X  of  the  Act,  as  redesig- 
nated by  section  201(a)  of  this  Act.  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"PROTECTION   OF  PUPIL  RIGHTS 

"Sec.  1010.  No  program  shaU  be  assisted 
under  this  Act,  or  under  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  under  which  teachers  or  other  school 
employees,  or  other  persons  brought  into  the 
school,  use  psychotherapy  techniques  such 
as  group  therapy  or  sensitivity  training.  As 
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used    In    tbls   section,    group    th< 
sensitivity   training   mean   group 
where  the  student's  mtlmate  an< 
feelings,    emotions,    values,    or 
openly  exposed  to  the  group  or 
tlons,  feelings,  or  attitudes  are 
one  or  more  members  of  the 
another  member  of  the  group  or 
are  assigned  to  pupils  for  the 
classifying,    controlling,    or 
havlor.". 
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I  move  that  the  Committee  dc 
and  repKtrt  the  bill  back  to  the  E 
the  recommendation  that  the 
clause  be  stricken  out. 
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REPEAL  OF  BYRD  AMENE  iIENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Qnder  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  th  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Digg^  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  repeal  of  the  infamous  Byr( 
ment  under  which  the  United 
violating  its  international  lega 
tlons.  namely  United  Nations 
against    the    illegsJ    Smith 
Southern  Rhodesia,  I  would 
for  the  thoughtful  attention 
leagues  the  list  of  the  U.S.  flra  s 
are  lobbying  against  the  repet 
Byrd  amendment.  The  list  folloirs 

Andrews  Sales  Company,  Saglna  r,  Michi- 
gan. 

Applied  Engineering  Compaij^,  Inc., 
Orangeburg,  B.C. 

Associated  Steel  Company  of  Houston, 
Houston.  Texas. 

John  A.  Blewer  Co.,  Inc.,  St.  Cla^,  Michi- 
gan. 

Brown  Manufacturing  Company,  #klahoma 
City,  Oklahoma. 

Buckeye  Steel  Castings,  ColumbuL  Ohio. 

The  Feldspar  Corporation.  Spr  ce  Fine, 
N.C. 

Inca  Metal  Products  Corporation!  Carroll- 
ton,  Texas. 

Long  Foods,  Inc.,  Newmarket,  Vl&:lnla. 

McJunkln  Corporation,  Charlestfn,  West 
Virginia. 

Nordlle,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Schilling  Trane  Air  Condltlonlfg  Com- 
pany, Indianapolis,  Ind. 

SUvey  Companies,  Columbia,  Mlsi^urL 

Socar,  Inc.,  Florence,  B.C. 

South  Florida  Growers  Associatf>n,  Inc., 
Ooulds,  Florida. 

Southern  Alloy  Corporation.  Sflacauga. 
Alabama. 

Werber  Insurance  Agency,  BethesJa,  Mary- 
land. ^ 

Central  Wood  Preserving,  Inc..  fttrmerly: 

The  Central  Creosotlng  Compa  j.  Inc., 
Slaughter,  Louisiana. 

Electro-Coatings,  Inc.,  Moraga, 

Quality  Wood  Preservers  Society, 
lege  Park,  Georgia. 
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LABOR— PAIR  WEATHB  t 
FRIEND — XT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  tJnder  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  ths  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  OonzalbeI  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speattr,  last 
week  I  spent  some  time  wonderug  about 
how  an  old  acquaintance  like  Ps^  Mon- 
temayor  could  stand  idly  by  whl  e  I  was 
being  unfairly  attacked  by  an  o  ganiza- 
tion  in  which  he  is  a  board  m(  mber.  I 
have  thought  about  this  a  gn  tt  deal, 
because  Paul  is  an  old  friend  of  n  ne. 

When   the  Labor  Council  f<  •  Latin 


American  Advancement  attacked  me,  it 
did  not  have  a  meeting  for  that  purpose. 
Probably  only  two  or  three  members  of 
the  board  even  knew  what  was  going  on. 
I  do  not  know  what  role  Paul  had,  or  if  he 
was  even  aware  of  the  attack.  But  de- 
spite the  fact  that  most  of  the  LCLAA 
board  members  imdoubtedly  had  no 
idea  of  what  had  happened,  or  much  less 
approved  It,  the  attack  was  given  cre- 
dence and  legitimacy  by  the  AFL-CIO's 
house  organ,  which  did  not  care  whether 
the  charges  made  against  me  were  true 
or  false — all  they  cared  was  reporting 
what  had  happened,  or  what  they 
thought  had  happened. 

But  my  old  friend  Paul  has  never  lifted 
a  finger  to  correct  that  attack,  even 
though  he  knows  it  is  false.  He  has  never 
called  me,  written  me,  or  anything  else 
in  an  effort  to  learn  what  the  facts  are. 
Yet  he  knows  what  happened  and  knows 
that  he  has  an  obligation  to  defend  the 
truth. 

And  the  truth  is  that  I  am  a  friend  of 
labor. 

Paul  Montemayor  remembers  well  how, 
after  I  was  elected  to  Congress,  it  was 
hard  to  find  an  elected  official  who  was 
willing  to  Identify  with  organized  labor. 
He  asked  me  to  come  down  to  his  home- 
town of  Corpus  Christl  to  address  a  meet- 
ing of  his  local,  and  I  did  so  gladly.  It 
was  not  in  my  district,  but  I  was  willing 
to  go,  because  it  seemed  important  to 
Paul  to  have  an  elected  official  there.  I 
went  out  of  my  way  to  help  then,  as  I  did 
many  other  times. 

Paul  Montemayor  has  always  been 
privately  friendly  toward  me.  He  has  al- 
ways, up  imtil  now,  come  around  to  as- 
sure me  that  he  is  my  friend — always 
privately. 

But  I  have  noticed  that  Paul  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  number  of  organizations  that 
have  not  been  friendly  toward  me.  That 
is  his  affair.  He  knows  my  feelings  about 
these  organizations.  Yet,  it  has  always 
been  striking  to  me  that  Paul  has  been 
willing  to  be  a  private  friend,  while  doing 
little  or  nothing  to  defend  me  against 
those  antagonists  with  whom  he  associ- 
ates in  public. 

Maybe  that  is  the  key  to  this  situa- 
tion. I  do  not  expect,  after  all  these  years, 
for  Paul  Montemayor  to  defend  me 
against  those  enemies  that  I  do  have  in 
the  Labor  Council  for  Latin  American 
Advancement.  There  is  no  sign  that  he 
has  done  this  in  any  other  organization, 
so  there  is  no  reason  for  him  to  start 
doing  so  now. 

I  do  not  really  expect  Paul  to  be  my 
defender.  I  have  not  asked  him  to  do 
that.  And  it  certainly  Is  not  his  style. 
Being  a  defender  of  mine  might  en- 
danger Paul's  personal  ambitions,  what- 
ever they  may  be.  His  actions  in  my  be- 
half might  get  him  hard  looks,  or  ad- 
verse actions  by  his  friends  on  one  board 
or  another.  And  that  is  his  business.  If 
he  wants  to  be  a  private  friend,  that  is 
all  right  with  me. 

But  friend  or  foe.  I  expect  Paul  and 
those  associated  with  him  to  speak  the 
truth.  The  Labor  Council  for  Latin 
American  Advancement  has  lied  about 
me  and  mistreated  me  and  allowed  its 
name  to  be  used  falsely  and  probably 
illegally.  Those  fellows  might  not  care 
about  me,  but  they  ought  to  care  about 


the  abuse  of  their  organization,  and  do 
something  about  it. 

Paul  Is  a  man  who  tells  me  privately 
that  he  stands  for  what  is  good  and  right 
and  honest.  This  business  is  a  fair  test 
of  his  sincerity.  If  his  organization  has 
Issued  a  lie,  and  he  believes  in  telling 
the  truth,  I  think  he  ought  to  actively 
seek  to  expunge  the  lie  and  establish  the 
truth,  and  assure  that  such  abuses  do 
not  happen  again. 

Paul  has  always  told  me  that  I  am  a 
friend  of  labor,  and  if  he  really  meant 
that,  It  surely  seems  that  he  would  be 
saying  so  now. 

But  unhappily  I  do  not  see  Paul  any- 
where today,  and  I  do  not  hear  from  him 
either.  There  is  some  truth  that  needs 
to  be  spoken,  and  he  Is  one  to  speak  it. 
But,  Paul,  "no  te  olgo — "  I  do  not  hear 
you. 

NATIONAL    EMPLOYMENT    PRIORI- 
TIES ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  is  re- 
cognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  In- 
troducing the  National  Employment  Pri- 
orities Act,  a  bill  to  provide  assistance 
to  workers,  businesses,  and  communities 
adversely  affected  by  the  arbitrary  and 
imnecessary  closings  or  relocations  of  in- 
dustrial plants  and  other  business  and 
agricultural  concerns. 

This  legislation  Is  based  on  the  pre- 
mise that  such  closings  and  transfers 
may  cause  irreparable  hann — both  eco- 
nomic and  social — to  workers,  to  com- 
munities, and  to  the  Nation. 

During  the  past  two  decades,  we  have 
had  firsthand  experience  with  the  kinds 
of  problems  created  by  plant  closings 
within  my  own  State  of  Michigan,  which 
has  lost  at  least  75  plants,  and  the  prob- 
lem seems  to  be  getting  worse.  We  lost 
nine  plants  in  1972  alone. 

In  most  cases,  when  the  plants  close 
down  and  move  away,  they  leave  hun- 
dreds of  unemployed  workers  in  their 
wake.  This  not  only  creates  a  tremendous 
amoimt  of  human  suffering,  but  it  also 
has  a  severe  econcnnlc  Impact  on  the  com- 
munity. One  recent  example  is  the  city 
of  Wasme  in  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict which  became  a  victim  In  1972.  In 
that  year  the  Gar  Wood  plant,  with  very 
little  advance  notice,  moved  away  and 
left  behind  600  unemployed  workers. 

There  have  been  several  other  occur- 
rences In  and  around  my  district.  The 
city  of  Lincoln  Park,  which  adjoins  my 
district,  had  a  similar  experience  with 
the  Wolverine  Tube  Co. 

In  1971,  the  Federal  Mogul  Co.  in  De- 
troit signed  a  contract  with  the  United 
Auto  Workers,  and  6  months  later  an- 
nounced that  It  was  moving  to  Ala- 
bama— "not  because  we  are  not  making 
in  Detroit,  but  because  we  can  make 
more  money  in  Alabama."  Recently  the 
Huck  Co.  moved  its  operations  to  Texas, 
and  a  few  years  earlier,  the  Detroit 
Macold  Co.  moved  away  leaving  200  un- 
employed workers  behind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  just  some  ex- 
amples in  my  State.  The  General  Sub- 
conunittee  on  Labor,  in  the  course  of  its 
field  hearings  on  welfare  and  pension 
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plan  legislation,  heard  similar  stories 
from  all  over  the  country. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural 
Labor,  which  I  chair,  observed  very  re- 
cently a  near  catastrophic  problem  pres- 
ently confronting  the  State  of  Hawaii 
because  of  the  runaway  pineapple  indus- 
try. Hawaii  is  now  faced  with  a  shutdown 
of  almost  its  entire  pineapple  industry 
because  big  corporate  giants,  such  as 
Dole  and  Del  Monte,  have  decided  that 
it  would  be  more  profitable  to  grow  and 
process  pineapples  elsewhere,  such  as 
Taiwan  and  the  Philippines.  The  number 
of  workers  expected  to  lose  their  jobs  by 
these  moves  have  been  estimated  as  high 
as  15,000 — thousands  more  people  are 
expected  to  be  affected  indirectly.  The 
runaway  pineapple  Industry  problem  in 
Hawaii  will  virtually  paralyze  one  is- 
land—Molokai — whose  economy  is 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  pineapple 
industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again,  these  are  mere 
illustrations  of  the  kinds  of  problems 
which  can  be  found  In  nearly  every  State 
in  the  country. 

The  National  Employment  Priorities 
Act  is  designed  both  to  prevent  these 
problems  and  to  aid  the  victims  when 
the  problem  cannot  be  avoided. 

Briefly,  the  biU  would  establish  a  Na- 
tional Employment  Rel<x»tion  Adminis- 
tration— NERA — to  investigate  and  re- 
port on  the  economic  justification  for  a 
plant  closing  or  the  transfer  of  an  agri- 
cultural or  business  enterprise  upon  re- 
quest of  10  percent  of  the  employees  or 
a  collective  bargaining  representative. 
Based  upon  the  recommendations  of  the 
NERA,  the  bill  would  authorize  adjust- 
ment assistance  to  employees  affected  by 
rel(x:atlons;  assistance  through  grants 
and  loans  to  communities  that  suffer  sub- 
stantial unemployment  as  the  result  of 
plant  closings  or  relocations;  or  technical 
and  financial  assistance  to  business  and 
agricultural  concerns  in  order  to  prevent 
their  closing  or  relocation.  It  would  also 
authorize  the  denial  of  certain  Federal 
tax  benefits  to  businesses  which  relocate 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  NERA. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  today  is 
Intended  to  be  a  starting  point — a  pro- 
posal for  discussion  and  further  consid- 
eration. 

Those  of  us  who  are  supporting  it  are 
not  completely  wedded  to  any  specific 
approach,  but  we  are  committed  to  the 
goal  of  providing  some  form  of  assistance 
to  workers  and  commimities  forced  to 
suffer  because  of  the  afbltrary  closings 
and  transfers  of  business  and  agricul- 
tural enterprises. 

The  Congress  has  recently  acted  very 
responsibly  in  passing  legislation  to  pro- 
vide pension  protection  for  workers  who 
have  been  left  behind.  Our  next  goal 
should  be  to  provide  for  job  protection 
for  workers  and  economic  protection  for 
communities. 

We  can  do  so  by  eniwitlng  legislation 
such  as  the  National  Employment  Prior- 
ities Act  which  I  am  introducing  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  would  like 
to  insert  into  the  Record  a  summary  of 
the  provisions  of  this  proposal. 

STTMMAKT  OP  PR0VIS10K8 

The  National  Elmployment  Priorities  Act 
of  1974  would  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 


ards Act  of  1938  by  adding  a  new  chapter 
containing  the  following  provisions: 

TTTLE  I — CENKHAL  FSOVISIONS 

TlUe  I  contains  the  general  provisions  In- 
cluding a  declaration  of  policy  and  purpose 
and  the  deflnitlons. 

TTTLE     n — ESTABLISHMENT     OP    THE     NATIONAL 
EMPLOYMENT  RELOCATION  ADMINISTRATION 

Title  n  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
the  National  Employment  Relocation  Ad- 
ministration within  the  Department  of  La- 
bor. The  Administration  would  be  headed  by 
an  Administrator  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Title  n  also  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Employment  Reloca- 
tion Advisory  Council  consisting  of  eighteen 
members,  which  would  include  the  Secre- 
taries of  Labor  and  Commerce,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  four  members  representing  the  gen- 
eral public,  three  members  representing  or- 
ganized labor  and  three  members  represent- 
ing management  or  the  business  community. 
The  CouncU  would  advise  and  assist  the 
Secretary  and  Administrator  with  respect  to 
the  actUvtles  of  the  NERA. 

TITLE    m NOTICE,    INVESTIGATIONS,     HEARINGS, 

AND  REPORTS,  IN  CLOSING  AN  ESTABLISHMENT 
OR  TRANSFERRING  OPERATIONS 

Title  ni  contains  provisions  requiring  no- 
tice by  a  business  or  agricultural  concern 
of  not  less  than  two  years  of  Its  intent  to 
close  down  or  transfer  its  operations.  This 
Title  also  provides  that,  within  thirty  days 
after  receipt  of  notice  of  Intent  to  close  an 
establishment,  or  whenever  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  determines  that  it  would  serve  th© 
purposes  of  the  Act,  the  Secretary  shaU  con- 
duct a  thorough  Investigation  which  would 
Include  public  hearings. 

Title  in  provides  further  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Investigation  the  Secretary  Is 
directed  to  prepare  and  pubUsh  a  report  con- 
taining the  findings  with  respect  to  (1)  the 
economic  necessity  or  Jxistlflcatlon  for  the 
proposed  closing  or  transfer;  (2)  the  poten- 
tial economic  and  social  loss  to  affected  em- 
ployees; (3)  the  potential  economic,  social 
and  environmental  loss  to  the  affected  com- 
munity and  (4)  recommendations  of  actions 
to  be  taken. 

TITLE  IV — ^ASSISTANCE  TO  EMPLOYEES  WHO  SUT- 
FEB    AN   ELIGIBLE   EMPLOYMENT   LOSS 

Title  IV  provides  for  assistance  to  em- 
ployees who  suffer  employment  loss  due  to 
the  relocation  or  closing  of  a  business  oc 
agricultural  establishment.  The  adjustment 
assistance  under  Part  A  of  tills  Title  would 
Include,  but  would  not  be  limited  to.  Income 
and  maintenance  payments;  maintenance  of 
pension  and  health  benefits;  Job  placement 
and  retraining  benefits;  relocation  allow- 
ances; early  retirement  benefits;  emergency 
mortgage  and  rent  payments;  and  food 
stamps  and  surplus  commodities  for  persons 
suffering  an  employment  loss  who  have  in- 
comes below  the  poverty  level. 

Part  B  of  Title  IV  provides  a  program  tat 
Job  placement  and  retraining  benefits  for 
affected  employees. 

TITLE  V ASSISTANCE  TO  AFFECTED  COMMUNITIES 

AND    TO    BT7SINESSES    LOCATED    IN    SUCH    COM- 
MUNITIES 

Title  V  provides  for  assistance  to  affected 
communities  and  to  businesses  located  In 
such  communities.  Eligible  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment would  be  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary upon  the  determination  made  by  the 
Secretary  that  the  closing  or  transfer  of  oper- 
ations of  one  or  more  business  or  agricultural 
concerns  has  contributed  substantlaUy  to  an 
iinemployment  rate  within  the  Jurisdiction 
which  exceeds  8  per  cent. 

Part  B  of  Title  V  provides  that  a  unit  of 
general  local  government  meeting  the  im- 
employment  requirements  woiUd  be  Mlglble 


for  direct  grants  not  to  exceed  85  per  cent 
of  the  revenue  loss  which  results  from  a  clos- 
ing or  transfer. 

Part  C  of  Title  V  provides  for  assistance 
to  business  and  agricultural  concerns  In  dis- 
located communities.  Assistance  under  Part 
C  woiUd  be  avaUable  to  businesses  which  the 
Secretary  determines  ( 1 )  would  have  a  capac- 
ity to  expand  and  offer  additional  employ- 
ment opportunities  to  persons  residing  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  or  in  the  same  labor  mar- 
ket In  which  the  general  local  government 
Is  located;  (2)  have  the  potential  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  such  employment  opportun- 
ities over  a  substantial  period  of  time  and 
(3)  that  the  assistance  avaUable  Is  not  read- 
ily avaUable  from  other  sources.  The  assist- 
ance would  be  in  the  form  of  direct  or  guar- 
anteed loans. 

TIXLE    VI ASSISTANCE    TO    BtTSINESSBS 

THREATENED  WITH  DISLOCATION 

Title  VI  provides  for  assistance  to  estab- 
lishments planning  to  close  or  transfer  op- 
erations. Agricultural  and  business  concerns 
would  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
Title  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  a  clos- 
ing or  transfer  of  operations  would  result  In 
a  substantial  employment  loss  and  Is  Justi- 
fiable on  economic  grounds;  that  assistance 
is  necessary  in  order  to  obviate  the  necessity 
for  the  proposed  closing  or  transfer  of  oper- 
ations and  enable  the  establishment  to  op- 
erate on  an  Improved  economic  basis  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time;  and  that  the  es- 
tablishment wUl  make  all  reasonable  efforts 
to  use  Its  own  resources,  but  that  such  re- 
soivces  are  Inadequate. 

TITLE    VII VOTHDRAWAL    OF    CERTAIN    BENEFITS 

ON     ACCOUNT    OF    UNJU8TIFIE0    RELOCATIONS, 
AND    MISCELLANEOUS    PROVISIONS 

Title  VII  provides  for  the  withdrawal  of 
certain  federal  tax  benefits  because  of  unjus- 
tified relocations. 

Under  this  Title,  whenever  the  Secretary 
determines  after  an  Investigation  that  the 
closing  or  transfer  of  operations  of  an  agri- 
cultural or  business  concern  was  not  justi- 
fied; or  that  If  such  closing  or  transfer  of 
operations  was  Justified,  the  transfer  or  clos- 
ing could  have  been  avoided  If  the  business 
concern  had  accepted  assistance  \inder  this 
Act;  OS  that  the  employment  loss  resulting 
to  the  emplojrees  of  the  business  concern 
could  have  been  avoided  except  for  Its  faU- 
ure  to  file  a  notice  of  Intent  to  close  or 
transfer,  as  required  under  Title  m;  or  be- 
cause of  some  other  unreasonable  delay,  bad 
faith  or  misrepresentation;  or  that  the  trans- 
fer of  operations  Is  to  a  new  location  outside 
the  United  States  while  other  economlcaUy 
Justifiable  alternatives  exist,  then  such  agri- 
cultural or  business  concern  shall  be  Ineligi- 
ble for  several  benefits,  authorized  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  ten  years.  Such  benefits  which  could 
be  denied  Include  the  investment  credit,  the 
accelerated  depreciation  range  and  the  for- 
eign tax  credit,  deferral  of  tax  on  Income 
earned  outside  the  United  States,  and  deduc- 
tions for  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  to 
the  extent  such  expenses  are  related  to  the 
transfer  of  operations. 


MRS.  ELEANOR  WILLIAMSON:   HER 
DEDICATION  TO  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Rooney) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Congressman  Rostenkowski, 
myself,  and  all  of  us  in  this  Chamber 
have  lost  an  able  and  faithful  staff  mem- 
ber and  many  of  us  a  dear  friend  In  the 
recent  death  of  Eleanor  Williamson  of 
the  House  Finance  Office. 
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Mrs.  Williamson  was  bom  January  26, 
1918,  in  an  area  of  Kansas  nearhvichita, 
the  daughter  of  Nels  and  Agne^iXofgren. 
who  were  of  Swedish  descent,  tehe,  her 
sister  Agnes,  and  brothers  Gen^and  Mel 
grew  up  there  in  a  community  if  mostly 
Swedish  residents,  and  were  tiained  in 
the  family  tradition  of  music.fAn  aunt 
■WHS  an  instriKtor  at  the  local  miislc  con- 
servatory and  Eleanor  played  ihe  cello. 

Momma  Lofgren  never  leJlmed  to 
drive,  but  she  put  each  of  Ui^  children 
behind  the  wheel  of  the  old  fanitiiy  tour- 
ing car  and  told  them  "how  Sbppa  did 
it."  One  day  she  put  Agnes  M^iind  the 
wheel,  instructed  her  to  the  i%  cream 
parlor,  but  then  could  not  remc§iber  how 
to  stop  the  car.  So  Agnes  droveiln  circles 


off  the 
and 

1930's, 
as  wait- 
there 
s,New 
met  a 
e  WU- 
k  and 


while  the  other  children  hop] 
moving  car,  got  the  ice  c: 
h<H)Ped  back  on  again. 

In  the  depression  of  the 
Eleanor  headed  west  for  a  J 
ress  at  a  national  park  and 
on  to  California.  After  several  y^ 
York  beckoned,  and  there 
young  man  from  Aiken,  B.C., 
Uamson,  who  was  clerking  in  a 
singing  with  a  name  band  of  fthe  day 
World  War  n  came  along,  Luksenlisted. 
•njey  moved  to  Washington.  an4  Eleanor 
worked  for  American  Red  Crosjand  the 
NaticHial  Science  Foundation.  tThe  war 
ended  and  in  January  of  1946  dbeir  (mly 
child.  Karin  Louise  was  bom.   t 

Since  May  of  1965,  Eteanor'sfwarmth, 
pleasant,  soft  voice  and  grai|iousness 
have  served  to  ease  the  task  of  Iblembers 
of  this  body.  Congressman  RoAkhkow- 
SKi,  myself,  and  I  know  all  of  is  join  in 
extencUng  deepest  sjmipathy  ||o  Luke, 
daughter  Karln  and  son-ln-|aw  Bob 
Pedrlck.  and  the  delight  of  Mrsifwilliam 
son's  life,  granddaughter  4-ye9--old  In 
grid  Pedrlck. 
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DECLARE  THE  OKEFENOKEE  NA- 
TIONAL  WILDUPE  REFUGEE  AS  A 
FEDERAL  WILDERNESS  AfUBA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore!  Under  a 
IireviouB  order  of  the  Hotise.  t^e  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Brvctak)  is  rec- 
ognteed  for  5  minutes.  | 

Mr.   8TUCKEY.   Mr.   Speal*r,  today 
the  House  of  Representatlvel 
voting  on  legislation  to  declare^ 
fenokee  National  Wildlife  Ref | 
Federal  WHdemess  area.  I  hs 
duced  this  legislation,   which 
sponsored  by  Hon.  Bo  Gum,  ar 
urge  my  colleag\ies  to  support^ 
tlon,  because  it  would  preserve 
tect  this  unique  wilderness  wl 
ins  for  its  continued  use  as 
recreational  area. 

The  bill  provides  protection  Jrom  any 
manmade  action  that  would  dttturb  the 
Okefenokee's  unspoiled  beautjs  At  the 
same  time,  it  provides  for  the  ilmtinued 
use  of  private  boats  of  10  hors»ower  or 
less  in  the  swamp,  and  it  requirw  at  least 
120  miles  of  trails  to  be  maint«ned  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  public.  Tllese  pro- 
visions insure  the  swamp's  futve  value 
as  an  outstanding  tourist  altraction, 
thereby  providing  an  economic^  asset  to 
local  communities. 

The  Okef  enokee  Is  certainly  dke  of  tbe 
greatest  natural  treasures  leflon  our 


Earth.  Enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  mark  a  giant  step  in  guaranteeing 
that  many  thousands  of  Americans  win 
continue  to  enjoy  Its  primitive  beauty.  I 
tn-ge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me  in 
taking  this  step. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgomery) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  most  of  the  last  2  weeks  I  was  un- 
avoidably absent  on  o£Qcial  business.  For 
the  official  record  and  the  benefit  of  my 
constituents,  I  would  like  to  announce 
my  position  on  the  votes  taken  in  my 
absence. 

Rollcall  No.  57 — To  suspend  rules  and 
pass  H.R.  11143;  Committee  for  Pur- 
chase of  Products  and  Services  of  the 
Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handicapped. 
I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  59 — To  siispend  rules 
and  pass  House  Resolution  947,  to  ac- 
cept Senate  amendments  to  H.R.  8245 
regarding  transfer  of  Bureau  of  C^istoms 
officials.  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

RoUcall  No.  62 — ^In  Committee  of 
Whole  mi  amendment  to  give  Federal 
Energy  Administration  only  the  func- 
tions transferred  to  it  by  section  6  and 
any  additional  fimctlons  that  are  as- 
signed by  existing  law  or  future  leglsla- 
istration.  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  65 — In  Committee  of 
Whole  on  amendment  to  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration  bill  to  require  con- 
gressional approval  before  implement- 
ing rationing.  I  would  have  voted  "nay." 

RoOcaU  No.  66— In  Committee  of 
Whole  on  amendment  to  Federal  Energy 
Administration  bill  to  roll  back  crude 
oil  prices  with  exception  of  companies 
producing  30,000  barrds  or  less  a  day. 
I  would  have  voted  "nay." 

Rollcall  No.  70 — Separate  vote  de- 
manded on  amendment  regarding  crude 
oil  price  rollback.  I  would  have  voted 
"nay." 

Rollcall  No.  71 — ^Vote  on  final  passage 
of  HJl.  11793,  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration. I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  73-^assage  of  House 
Resolution  790,  funds  for  Committee  <m 
Armed  Services.  I  wtHiId  have  voted 
"yea." 

Rollcall  No.  75 — Motion  to  read  Jour- 
nal. I  would  have  voted  "nay." 

RoUcall  No.  76 — ^Vote  on  rule  to  HJL 
69. 1  would  have  voted  "yea." 

Rfdlcall  No.  89 — Pinal  passage  of  H.R. 
1247,  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
Amendments.  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  other  rollcalls  not  cov- 
ered by  the  above  were  quorum  calls. 


SOME  ADDITIONAL  FACTS  ON  H.R.  69 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qxm:)  Is  rec- 
ognized Iot  10  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  we  began 
debate  last  week  on  H.R.  69,  a  number  of 
Members  have  raised  questions  wlilch 
imply  that  big  cities  are  not  getting  their 
fair  share  of  the  funds  under  the  ESEA 


title  I  formula  developed  by  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee. 

I  thought  that  one  way  to  deal  with 
this  (luesticm  woiald  be  to  examine  the  100 
largest  school  districts  in  the  Nation  to 
see  what  has  happened  to  enrollments  In 
those  districts  in  the  past  few  years. 
Based  <m  enrollment  figures  supplied  by 
the  Office  of  Education  for  1965-66,  the 
year  ESEA  wtis  enacted,  and  1971-72,  the 
latest  year  for  which  OE  has  dlstrlct-by- 
dlstrlct  enrollment  figures,  35  of  the  100 
largest  school  districts  have  lost  enroll- 
ment. In  some  cases  those  losses  are 
rather  large:  in  a  few  they  are  minimal. 
In  any  event,  the  figures  do  provide  some 
answer  to  the  question  of  why  scnne  ma- 
jor cities  have  not  had  substantial  in- 
creases in  title  I.  E^ren  though  the  title 
I  formula  is  based  on  the  number  of  low- 
income  children,  I  suspect  that  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  population  of  the  35 
cities  listed  below  have  not  changed  very 
much  in  the  period  between  1965  and 
1971. 


IKS  total  1971  totil 

School  district  enroHnmrt  nraImM 

OfcipDCJty S4t.IM  537,441 

MnUCity 294,100  2tS,231 

Houston. 228,a»  CT.W 

Cleveland lS2,n*  I4S,MS 

DKtricI  ol  CoiuntM. 146,000  144,326 

St.  Louis  City 116.200  110,536 

Atl»ntiCity 110,400  101.140 

Indianipelis 105,000  100,216 

Ciocinoati >9.100  81,857 

Seattle (8.400  7»,7» 

PorttawL 79.000  72,160 

PMstHtrtli 75,M0  71,804 

Buffalo  City 73,300  70.321 

MolHit  (City-Coimlir) 77.900  CS,8S5 

KansasCrty 71.200  68,817 

Loos  Beach  United 73.300  68.437 

Minneapolh  Special 77,800  65,953 

OaUaad  City  UaitM (6.20O  62.6S3 

WiclliU 71.300  62.394 

Birmintham  City 70,300  60.790 

JeSafSM  Couaty B.OOO  60,18 

Ckailcston  Coynty „  SS,S0O  56,358 

Akron. S8.700  55.793 

Baytoii m,mO  54,799 

NotMhCity 56,400  53,594 

Caddo  Parish 56.200  53,594 

Kanawha  County 59.400  51,798 

Sacf  amento  City  UaMM S2. 3IS  50. 178 

LMisvtfleCity 50,200  48,730 

DesMoiiMS 44,>7»  44,613 

GMy 43,mi  43,370 

flint 41,500  42,776 

Muscogee  CoMnly .  43,500  41.837 

Chatham  Caonty 42.500  40,83j 

RidlMMt  UailM. 43^400  40,384 

THE  URBAN  BIKEWAY  TRANSPOR- 
TATION ACT  OF  1974 

(Mr.  K(X;H  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mx.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am 
Introducing  with  Representatives  Glenn 
Anderson  and  James  Howard  the  Urban 
Bikeway  Transportation  Act  of  1974.  If 
enacted,  this  bill  would  provide  $20  mil- 
lion for  the  construction  of  bicycle  lanes, 
paths,  parking  and  support  facilities,  and 
tnJfic  control  devices  in  urbanized 
areas — 50,000  or  more  population.  The 
money  would  be  euimlnistered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  States  and/ 
or  local  municipalities  on  an  80-to-20 
schedule  if  the  bikeway  project  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  section  134  planning 
process.  This  money  would  be  available 
only  for  bicycle  use  and  not  for  new 
highway  construction  and  would  be  in 
addition  to  the  option  granted  cities  un- 
der Public  Law  93-87  to  use  up  to  $40 
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million  of  their  urban  roads  moneys  for 
bicycle  lane  construction. 

There  are  those  of  you  who  might  ask, 
"Why  more  money  for  bicycles?"  The 
answer  is  really  quite  apparent.  First,  the 
money  now  available,  limited  as  it  is,  re- 
quires a  diversion  from  highway  usage, 
which  some  localities  are  reluctant  to  do. 
Second,  as  we  all  know,  the  country  is 
faced  with  a  severe  energy  shortage.  It 
has  been  estimated  by  the  Ford  Foimda- 
tion  that  14  to  23  percent  of  the  energy 
consumed  in  this  country  is  by  the  auto- 
mobile and  that  50  percent  of  this  travel 
is  less  than  5  miles.  In  fact,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  has  estimated 
that  if  5  percent  of  the  motorists  using 
cars  between  2.5  and  3.5  miles  would  con- 
vert to  bicycles,  over  780  million  gallons 
of  gasoline  would  be  saved  each  year. 
However,  anyone  who  has  ridden  a  bike 
cm  a  crowded  city  street  knows  that  the 
bicycle  and  the  auto  are  not  compatible 
road  fellows.  The  need  for  separate  lanes 
is  apparent  when  one  considers  that  in 
1973  over  330,000  bike  accidents  occurred 
requiring  some  type  of  hospital  emer- 
gency treatment.  In  addition,  a  1967  sur- 
vey estimated  that  90  percent  of  bicycle 
deaths  were  the  result  of  collisions  with 
autos. 

The  money  provided  would  also  act  as 
seed  money  for  the  States  and  mxmici- 
palities  which  should  take  action  on  this 
vitally  underused  transportation  alterna- 
tive. If  the  Congress  is  truly  concerned 
about  the  fuel  shortage  and  the  need  for 
different  transportation  alternatives,  the 
bicycle  provides  a  clean,  quiet,  econom- 
ical, and  partial  solution  for  both  these 
problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  over  85  million 
people  in  this  coimtry  who  ride  bicycles 
and  would  benefit  from  this  legislation 
and  modest  expenditure.  With  the  ap- 
proximately 500  miles  of  bikeways  that 
could  be  built  if  this  bill  were  to  be  en- 
acted, the  Congress  will  have  provided 
one  refreshing  alternative  to  the  gas 
guzzling  polluting  auto  which  now  all  but 
strangles  our  cities  and  our  pocketbooks. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  13549 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation  to   make   grants  for   the  con- 
struction of  bikeways  in  urbanized  areas 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  the  term — 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation; 

(2)  "bikeway"  means  a  bicycle  lane  or  path, 
a  bicycle  trafBc  control  device,  a  shelter  or 
a  parking  or  a  support  facUity  to  serve  bi- 
cycles and  persons  using  bicycles; 

(3)  "urbanized  area"  means  an  area  so 
designated  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
within  boundaries  to  be  fixed  by  responsible 
State  and  local  officials  in  cooperation  with 
each  other,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Such  boundaries  shall,  as  a  minimum, 
encompass  the  entire  iirbanized  area  wlthm 
a  State  as  designated  by  the  Biu^au  of  the 
Onsus;  and 

(4)  "State"  means  any  one  of  tbe  fifty 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  Puerto 
Rico. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  States  and  to  municipalities 
wholly  or  partly  within  urbanized  areas  for 
projects  for  the  construction  of  bikeways. 
Such  bikeways  ahaU  be  for  commuting  and 
for  recreational  piirposes  and  shall  be  located 
la  urbanized  areas. 


(b)  The  Federal  share  of  any  project  lor 
the  construction  of  bikeways  shall  be  80  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost  of  such  project.  The 
remaining  20  percent  of  such  cost  shall  be 
paid  by  the  grantee. 

(c)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  au- 
thority of  this  Act  unless  such  bikeway  proj- 
ect is  in  accordance  with  a  continuing  com- 
prehensive transportation  planning  process 
carried  on  cooperatively  by  States  and  local 
conununities  in  accordance  with  section  134 
of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  by  reg- 
ulation, construction  standards  for  bikeway 
projects  for  which  grants  are  authorized  by 
this  Act,  and  shall  establish  by  regulation 
such  other  requirements  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Grants  made  under  this  Act  shall  be 
in  addition  to.  and  not  in  lieu  of,  any  sums 
available  for  bicycle  projects  under  section 
217  of  title  23,  United  States  Code. 

Sec  4.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this 
Act,  $10,000,000  per  fiscal  year  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund,  and  $10,0(X>,000  per 
fiscal  year  out  of  any  other  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Urban 
Bikeway  Transportation  Act  of  1974". 


ON  <X>NDmONAL  AMNESTY 

(Mr.  K(3CH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Courts,  Civil 
Liberties,  and  the  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice, chaired  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Kastenmeier)  ,  has  just  con- 
cluded hearings  on  the  subject  of  am- 
nesty for  those  who  refused  to  serve  in 
the  Vietnam  war. 

I  have  introduced  legislation — ^H.R. 
674,  KH.  675.  H  Jl.  2034— on  this  matter 
in  this  and  the  previous  Congress,  and 
I  am  psoUcularly  gratified  that  these 
hearings  occurred  and  that  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  testify. 

Perhaps  through  the  airing  of  many 
sides  of  the  issue,  we  can  bring  all  Ameri- 
cans home  from  the  most  tragic  war  in 
our  history. 

The  dimensions  of  the  problem  are 
staggering.  As  early  as  December  1971, 
the  New  York  Times  estimated  that 
70,000  to  100,000  young  people  could  face 
prosecution  for  violation  of  military  law 
or  the  Selective  Service  Code.  The  num- 
ber now  is  even  greater. 

Here  is  how  the  numbers  break  down : 

From  August  1964,  the  beginning  of 
the  Vietnam  war  as  defined  in  the  United 
States  Code,  through  July  1973,  over 
19,000  young  people  have  been  prose- 
cuted for  violation  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Code;  that  is,  draft  evasion.  Of 
these,  nearly  8,000  were  convicted,  and 
5,300  went  to  jail,  3,900  were  placed  on 
probation.  See  tables. 

This  is  only  the  surface  of  the  number 
of  draft  resisters.  There  is  an  imex- 
plained  4  percent  difference  between  the 
live  male  births  of  1953  and  1954  and  the 
number  of  draft  registrants  in  1971  and 
1972.  Of  course,  everyone  did  not  actually 
serve,  but  all  18-year-old  men  were  re- 
quired to  register.  The  death  rate  would 
diminish  the  unaccounted-for  difference 
slightly,  and  immigration  would  increase 
it.  Yet  tis  Mr.  Samuel  Shaw,  Legislative 
Liaison  for  the  Selective  Service  System, 
acknowledged  in  a  recent  telephone  con- 
versation with  my  office : 


There  may  be  a  bunch  of  people  that  didn't 
register,  but  how  do  we  know? 

Therefore,  apparently,  there  are  thou- 
sands of  fugitives  from  justice  in  or  out- 
side the  United  States.  Every  one  of  these 
yoimg  people  is  legally  subject  to  5  years 
in  jail,  a  fine  of  $10  thousand,  a  felony 
charge,  and  loss  of  the  right  to  vote. 

Most  of  those  who  did  not  register  will 
never  be  prosecuted,  because  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  does  not  even  know 
who  they  are. 

This  is  far  from  an  equitable  system. 
Some  are  free  while  those  who  left  this 
country  or  stood  prosecution,  some  be- 
cause of  their  beliefs,  others  perhaps  for 
less  valid  reasons,  are  now  separated 
from  their  family,  friends,  and  Nation, 
and  their  family,  friends,  and  Nation 
from  them.  As  Time  magazine  noted, 
these  are  "The  Men  Who  Cannot  Come 
Home." 

Or  as  a  draft  counseling  organization 
described  the  exiles,  they  live  in  "limbo." 

I  traveled  to  Canada  in  1969,  spoke 
with  draft  exiles  in  Toronto,  Montreal, 
and  Ottawa,  and  found  at  that  time  that 
many  wanted  to  return.  I  believe  the 
number  is  even  greater  today. 

They  are  now  unable  to  do  so  without 
fear  of  jail  sentences. 

Those  who  left  are  fugitives.  Those  who 
remained  are  convicted  or  leading  un- 
derground lives  in  our  society. 

Is  this  how  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the 
Nation  after  the  most  bitter  internal  ide- 
ological struggle  we  have  had  in  over 
100  years?  Just  think  of  what  we  have 
made — justifiably — of  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  exiled  one  brilliant  dissi- 
dent writer  from  their  country.  How  does 
it  look  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  Amer- 
ica has  developed  an  entire  class  of  polit- 
ical exiles? 

The  Vietnam  war  was  the  first  time  in 
American  history  that  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  eventually  opposed  our 
taking  part  in  a  war  once  we  were  in  It. 
The  war  created  literally  millions  of  ac- 
tive political  workers  who  successfully 
began  the  trend  that  brought  the  Con- 
gress to  action.  They  lobbied  for  legisla- 
tion which  we  finally  passed.  They  held 
meetings  and  called  them  marches  and 
sit-ins.  They  organized  drives  for  peti- 
tions that  we  began  to  read.  After  all,  as 
Daniel  Webster  asked  during  the  War  of 
1812: 

Where  Is  it  written  in  the  Constitution 
that  you  may  take  children  from  their  par- 
ents, and  parents  from  their  children,  and 
compel  them  to  fight  the  battles  of  any  war 
In  which  the  folly  or  the  wickedness  of  gov- 
ernment may  engage  It? 

But  are  we  prosecuting  the  war  pro- 
testers? No,  of  course  not — at  least  not 
any  more.  But  those  who  were  young 
enough  and  unlucky  enough  to  be 
drafted,  who  then  protested — dissent 
from  this  group  we  will  not  tolerate.  They 
cannot  vote.  They  cannot  have  full  citi- 
zenship. They  cannot  return  to  this  coun- 
try which  they  may  have  even  tried  to 
help  before  they  felt  they  had  to  leave. 

Congress  is  behind  the  times.  As  early 
as  November  7, 1972,  the  Gallup  poll  con- 
ducted for  Newsweek  showed  that  71  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  favored 
either  unconditional  or  conditional  am- 
nesty, with  22  percent  opposed  and  7 
percent  who  did  not  know.  A  Gallup  poll 
of  February  1973  shows  78  percent  In 
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favor  of  either  form  of  amnesty  As  the 
war  grows  further  and  further  t:  om  our 
minds,  more  people  are  willing  to  heal 
the  wounds. 

Since  1969,  more  and  more  A  nerican 
religious  organizations  have  adoi  «d  offi- 
cial positions  endorsing  amnesty  or  per- 
sons who  would  not  serve  during  he  war. 
Here  is  a  partial  list:  The  A  nerican 
Baptists,  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  the  Disciples  of  Ch  ist,  the 
Christian  Reformed  Church,  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren.  Clergy  and  La:  y  Con- 
cerned, the  House  of  the  Bishoi  i  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  Fellowship  ol  Recon- 
ciliation, the  InterreligioiB  Co:  ference 
on  Amnesty,  the  American  Jew  Ji  Con- 
gress, the  National  Federation  ol  Temple 
Sisterhoods,  the  Union  of  Amerl  an  He- 
brew Congregations,  the  U.S.  I  itheran 
Council,  the  Old  Mennonite  Chi  xh,  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  o  Christ, 
the  National  Conference  of  ^thoUc 
Bishops,  the  Southern  Christian  [leader- 
ship Conference,  the  United  CI  urch  of 
Christ,  the  United  Methodist  iiliurch. 
and  the  United  Presbyterian  O  urch  in 
the  U.S-A. 

Both  the  President  and  the  <  ongress 
have  the  power  to  grant  amnestj  Article 
n,  section  2  of  the  Constitution  i  Ives  the 
President  tiie  "power  to  grant  t  tjrieves 
and  pardons  for  offenses  agaJ  ist  the 
tTnited  States"  and  nowhere  p  ecludes 
congressional  action.  In  ex  par  e  €far- 
land,  1886,  the  Supreme  Court  rt  ed  that 
Presidential  amnesty  "extends  a  every 
offense  known  to  the  law.  and  nay  be 
exercised  at  any  time  either  bef  (  re  legal 
proceedings  are  taken,  or  dinii  g  their 
pendency,  or  after  conviction."  As  for 
congressional  amnesty,  there  ure  no 
grounds  or  precedent  for  a  rulini  as  un- 
constitutional. In  fact,  the  Cong  ess  has 
the  power  "To  make  rules  for  t  le  Qor- 
emment  and  regulation  of  the  1  nd  and 
naval  forces — to  provide  for  org  uiizing, 
arming,  and  disciplining  the  i  lilitla — 
and  to  make  all  laws  which  i  liall  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  carry  ng  into 
execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all 
other  powers  vested  by  this  Cona  ^itution 
In  the  Government  of  the  Unite<  States. 
or  in  any  department  or  ofllcc  there- 
oT* — article  I.  section  8. 

Yet  the  problem  of  authority  nay  be 
far  less  complicated.  My  propoa  d  con- 
ditional amnesty  legislation,  as  a  i  act  of 
Congress,  would  be  signed  by  th  Presi- 
dent Only  in  the  event  of  the  i  eed  for 
and  success  in  overriding  a  vet  might 
the  question  even  arise. 

lliere  are  those  who  say  that  |  ranting 
amnesty  would  weaken  our  coun  ry's  fu- 
ture military  policy  by  serving  a  prece- 
dent for  future  violators.  Yet  George 
Washington,  who  demonstrated  a  clear 
sense  of  America's  proper  dire<  ;ion  by 
refusing  the  offer  of  kingship,  n  ust  not 
have  feared  precedent  when  he  rranted 
amnesty  after  the  Whisky  Reb<  lion  In 
1794.  Nor  did  Andrew  Johns  n  fear 
precedent  when  he  granted  am  lesty  to 
deserters  and  opponents  after  t  le  Civil 
War,  conditional  upon  signing  ai  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  States.  1  \  John- 
son's own  words  from  his  1868  pr  iclama- 
tion: 

A  unlvcowU  amnesty  and  pardon  .  .  .  will 
tend  to  secure  permanent  peace,  oi  ler,  and 
prosperity  tbroughout  the  land  ai  I  to  re- 
new and  fully  restore  confidence  .  . 


the  whole  people,  and  their  resi)ect  for  and 
attachment  to  the  national  gorermnent. 

Nor  did  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Woodrow 
Wilson,  Calvin  CooUdge,  Franklin  Roose- 
velt, or  Harry  Truman  fear  precedent 
when  each  of  them  granted  amnesty  in 
some  form. 

In  fact,  there  have  been  34  instances 
of  amnesty  in  some  form  in  American 
hist<n7.  restoring  citizenship  and  full 
rights  to  many  thousands  of  Americans. 

After  World  War  n,  France,  Norway, 
Germany.  Belgium.  Japan,  suid  the  Neth- 
erlands granted  amnesty  to  persons  who 
had  engaged  in  "compromising"  war- 
time activity.  After  the  way  we  appeared 
to  most  other  nations  by  the  end  of  the 
Vietnam  war— let  us  face  it — amnesty 
would  be  a  signal  to  the  world  that  we  are 
again  leaders,  not  followers. 

In  1969  and  each  session  of  Congress 
thereafter,  I  introduced  legislation  (HJl. 
2034)  granting  conscientious  objector 
status  retroactively  to  persons  who  re- 
fused induction,  because  of  the  special 
nature  of  the  Vietnam  war.  but  whose  re- 
fusal would  not  extend  to  all  wars.  This 
legislation  recognised  the  grave  implica- 
tions of  our  involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Unfortunately,  the  selective  con- 
scientious objector  bills  were  not  adopted. 
Had  they  been,  we  would  not  be  in  this 
mess  today.  I  also  believe  as  John  Ken- 
nedy did  when  he  said : 

War  wUl  exist  untU  the  distant  day  when 
the  Conscientious  Objector  enjoys  the  same 
reputation  and  prestige  as  the  warrior  does 
today. 

Let  me  now  comment  on  my  amnesty 
legislation  wliich  I  hope  you  will  con- 
sider carefully  in  order  to  report  a  bill 
to  your  full  committee  and  to  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

H.R.  674  restates  the  President's  au- 
thority to  grant  amnesty  and  urges  him 
to  set  up  the  mechanism  to  do  so.  This 
could  be,  but  wcHild  not  have  to  be.  sim- 
ilar to  the  amnesty  board  which  Harry 
Truman  established  after  World  War  II 
and  which  granted  amnesty  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis  to  1,500  men.  However.  I  am 
hopeful  that  any  such  cxurent  board  or 
tribunal,  or  the  President  himself,  would 
be  far  more  broadminded  than  the  earlier 
board.  Only  one-tenth  of  those  eligible 
were  pardoned.  Whereas  World  War  II 
was  more  and  more  accepted  by  the 
American  people  as  the  facts  became 
dear,  precisely  the  opposite  was  true  for 
Vietnam.  The  facts  served  only  to  mo- 
bilize people  against  this  war. 

H.R.  675  would  grant  amnesty,  condi- 
tional upon  2  years  of  alternative  serv- 
ice, to  all  persons  who  refused  Induction 
during  the  Vietnam  war,  whether  they 
are  currently  imprisoned,  released,  or  in 
foreign  countries.  Those  who  already 
served  or  are  serving  prison  sentences 
can  receive  up  to  1  year's  credit  toward 
this  national  service.  He  may  serve  either 
in  the  military,  or  in  action,  a  Veterans' 
Administration  or  Public  Health  Service 
Hospital,  or  some  similarly  approved  po- 
sition. He  would  serve  at  the  same  pay 
scale  as  he  would  have  as  a  conscientious 
objector. 

If  he  carries  out  these  provisions,  he 
will  receive  amnesty  with  a  restoration  of 
all  eltlaenship  rights.  Administration  will 
be  carried  out  by  the  Attorney  General's 
oflkx. 


Former  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Robert 
P.  Proehlke,  was  qtioted  In  the  Febru- 
ary 26  Congressional  Record  as  favoring 
an  amnesty  plan  which  is  "not  vindic- 
tive," but  in  which  those  who  left  must 
perform  some  national  service.  Former 
Defense  Secretary  Melvin  Laird  has  is- 
sued a  similar  statement.  But  in  Froeh- 
Ike's  opinion,  even  3  months  of  such  serv- 
ice could  be  sufficient  if  worthwhile  duties 
are  accomplished  in  that  amount  of 
time — showing  the  change  in  attitude  on 
the  part  of  so  many  who  formerly  op- 
posed amnesty  in  any  form. 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  unrealistic  to 
project  the  Congress  now  passing  legisla- 
tion with  a  3-month  alternative  service 
requirement,  or  no  requirement,  as  has 
been  proposed  by  some  of  my  colleagues. 
If  such  a  bill  were  to  come  to  the  floor 
I  would  vote  for  it.  I  offer  this  bill,  with 
a  2 -year  requirement,  as  a  proposal  which 
takes  into  consideration  the  feelings  of 
the  country  at  this  time,  which  is  a  de- 
sire to  come  together  after  a  divisive 
episode  in  our  history. 

You  are  well  aware  of  the  diminishing 
esteem  citizens  have  for  the  Presidency, 
the  Congress,  and  the  Government  as  a 
whole.  The  granting  of  amnesty  would  be 
a  symbol  of  strength  by  a  democratic 
government,  indicating  our  ability  to  wel- 
come all  who  want  to  take  part  in  the 
post- Vietnam  era. 

Our  national  policy  has  been  incon- 
sistent at  best.  The  President  sent  Sec- 
retary of  State  Henry  Kissinger  to  North 
Vietnam  to  negotiate  econcHnlc  recon- 
struction aid.  If  we  can  consider  assist- 
ing the  very  nati<m  with  which  we  en- 
gaged in  combat,  resulting  in  the  death 
of  55,000  of  our  men,  do  we  not  have 
the  compassion  to  forgive  our  own  men 
who  are  still  alive  and  desire  to  return 
to  the  United  SUtes? 

We  insisted  in  the  Nuremberg  war 
trials  that  it  was  an  individual's  obliga- 
tion to  reject  immoral  OTders.  The  United 
States  prides  itself  on  its  capacity  for  al- 
lowing dissent  in  our  democratic  form  of 
government. 

Are  we  not  a  humane,  compassionate 
people?  Especially  after  a  war  where 
many  of  our  own  preconditions  concern- 
ing foreign  policy  changed,  do  we  not 
have  the  ability  to  forgive? 

I  urge  our  colleagues  to  support  HJl. 
675  and  to  indicate  support  for  the  con- 
cept of  c(Miditional  amnesty  to  the  House 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  chaired  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kas- 
tenmeier). 

Appendix:  Recxnt  Polx.s  on  Amnesty 

In  a  OaUup  |>oll  of  Uarcb  6.  1973,  a  total 
of  78%  of  the  reepondento  wanted  to  allow 
draft  reatsters  to  return  to  the  United  SUtes, 
either  tmcondlttonaUy  or  with  certain  pre- 
requisites. The  breakdown  was  as  foUowa: 

Percent 

Favor  unconditional  amnesty 29 

Require  military  service !• 

Require  nonmilltary  service 10 

Require  either  mUitary  or  nonmUltary 

service *• 

Require  payment  of  fine ' 

Total  that  would  allow  draft  re- 
slsters  to  return 7* 

In  addnion.  10%  wanted  to  require  a  }aU 
sentence,  and  another  10%   of  thoee  polled 
no  opinion.  Only  12%  would  not  aUow 
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draft  reslsters  to  return  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

A  recent  (March  4,  1974)  Harris  poll  con- 
Armed  these  results.  A  plurality  of  respond- 
ents (45%  to  43%,  with  12 7o  undecided) 
supported  amnesty  with  a  requirement  of 
two  years  of  alternative,  non-military,  na- 
tional service  upon  the  reslster's  return 
home.  In  a  telephone  conversation  with  my 
office,  the  Harris  national  organization  ac- 
knowledged that  if  persons  who  wanted 
amnesty  without  any  service  requirement 
had  been  Included  in  the  number  of  those 
favoring  amnesty  (with  the  service  require- 
ment, such  persons  said  they  opposed  the 
amnesty  described),  the  percentage  of  re- 
spondents favoring  amnesty  would  have 
been  even  greater. 

PROSECUTIONS.  ETC.,  FOR  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
VIOLATIONS,  1945  73 


Year 

Pros- 
ecuted 

Con- 
victed 

Not 
con- 
victed 

Impris- 
oned 

Proba- 
tion 

W73       

3.496 

4,906 

2.973 

2.833 

1,744 

1,192 

996 

516 

341 

276 

977 
1,642 

1,036 
1,027 
900 
784 
748 
371 
242 
206 

2.519 

3.264 

1,937 

1,806 

844 

408 

248 

145 

99 

70 

260 
458 

877 
450 
544 
580 
566 
301 
189 
149 

707 

B72 

\m 

1J70    

1,178 
650 
572 

196S 

list 

IJ67 

IKS 

1365 

1*4 

350 
202 
78 
64 
52 
59 

Vietaim 
era, 
totals... 

.  19,273 

7,933 

11,340 

4,371 

3,912 

WSO 

isse 

239 

449 

506 

833 

.    4,217 

U6 

17S 

292 

304 

2.838 

73 

274 

214 

529 

1,449 

126 
109 
213 
212 
2,368 

37 
65 

1949 

19a 

194S 

73 

84 

453 

Source:  Telephone  Conversation  Feb.  26. 1974.  belween  office 
•I  Congressman  Edward  I.  Koch  and  Mr.  James  McCafferty, 
Chief  Operations  Branch.  Division  of  Information  Systems. 
Adml'nisUitiv*  OAce,  U.S.  Court 

LIVE  MALE  BIRTHS  AND  DRAFT  REGISTRANTS 


Live  mate  Draft 

births         registrants 


Difference 


1953 

1954 


2,034,000 
2,090,000 


1.990,234 
1,977,720 


43,766 
112, 280 


Sources:  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  of  the  Depart- 
Mnl  of  Health,  EdacatMm,  aad  Wellare,  and  public  records  ol  the 
Selective  Service  Systeia. 

Complaints  reported   to   VS.   attorneys   by 
the  Selective  Service  System 

IM7  19,774 

iggg  "  21,332 

^^^  -^^^ ^^^  27,389 

1970  irilllllll"" 26,214 

1J71  26,417 

1972 :::::::::::::: 22.104 

1973   .       ...- - -- -— -- --—  10,  OiO 

Sources:  Letter  from  Robert  C.  Marldan, 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  to  Congressman 
Edward  I.  Koch,  January  31,  1972;  also.  1973 
VS.  attorneys'  offices  fiscal  report.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  page  3. 


SOVIETS  RENEGE  ON  WEST  GERMAN 
OIL  DEAL 

(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Members  of  this  House  consider  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  administration's  efforts 
to  develop  Soviet  oil  and  gas  resources 
and  thus  make  the  United  States  poten- 


tially dependent  for  a  share  of  its  energy 
needs  on  the  good  will  of  the  Kremlin,  let 
us  take  note  of  the  latest  news  from  West 
Germany,  as  reported  March  13.  1974, 
by  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Last  year  the  Soviet  Union  signed  a 
contract  with  Veba  AG,  a  West  German 
state-controlled  oil  company,  promising 
to  deliver  68,000  barrels  per  day  at  a 
realistic  price. 

The  chairman  of  the  company's  man- 
agement board  now  reports  that  the  Rus- 
sians reneged  on  the  deal,  delivering  be- 
latedly only  57,200  barrels  daily  and 
jumping  the  price  to  as  much  as  $16  a 
barrel  which  is  just  about  twice  the  price 
of  Middle  East  oil  on  the  going  market. 

The  result— Veba  AG  is  canceling  its 
arrangement  with  Moscow  declaring  it 
cannot  put  any  further  reliance  on  a 
Soviet  contract.  Furthermore,  the  West 
German  company  suggests  that  the  Bonn 
Government  should  immediately  recon- 
sider all  proposed  industrial  development 
contracts  with  the  Soviets  in  the  light  of 
the  oil  sxperience,  possibly  shelving  those 
which  involve  any  dependence  on  Soviet 
natural  resources. 

Those  among  our  own  industrialists 
and  Government  ofiBcials  who  think  so 
highly  of  the  Soviets  that  they  are  asking 
the  American  taxpayer  to  guarantee 
hundreds  of  millions — possibly  even  bil- 
lions  in  loans  to  the  Soviet  Union  for 

energy  development  will  do  well  to  ex- 
amine closely  the  West  German  experi- 
ence. 


FBI'S  ROLE  IN  INTERNAL  SECURITY 
MATTERS 

(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Octo- 
ber I  had  the  pleasure  of  having  an  ex- 
tensive discussion  on  internal  security 
problems  with  FBI  Director  Clarence  M. 
Kelley  who  is,  incidentally,  a  fellow  Mis- 
sourian.  The  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity, which  I  chair,  has  also  begun 
oversight  hearings  concerning  the  do- 
mestic intelligence  operations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  during  which  we  will, 
of  course,  be  dealing  largely  with  prob- 
lems facing  the  FBI.  Accordingly  the  re- 
marks of  Director  Kelley  in  the  March 
1974  issue  of  the  FBI  Law  Enforcement 
Bulletin,  in  which  he  addresses  himself  to 
the  need  for  greater  public  understand- 
ing of  the  FBI's  role  in  internal  security 
matters,  are  of  particular  interest  to  me 
and.  I  think,  of  sufficient  importance  to 
my  colleagues  that  I  am  submitting  Di- 
rector Kelley's  entire  message  for  the 
Record.  The  article  follows: 

Mkssacc  From  the  Disectok 
The  American  public  has  recognized  th© 
role  of  the  FBI  in  criminal  investigations. 
Our  performance  concerning  bank  robberies, 
kidnaplngs,  extortions,  property  thefts,  and 
many  other  violations  of  Federal  sUtutes  has 
been  widely  publicized.  Public  support  of  this 
portion  of  the  FBI's  overaU  mission  has  been 
universally  strong.  This  invaluable  expression 
of  confidence  has  not,  however,  always  been 
evident  in  our  equally  Important  investiga- 
tions relating  to  the  Internal  security  of  our 
Nation.  There  exists  some  lack  of  under- 
standing of  what  the  FBI  is  doing  and  why. 


I  genuinely  believe  there  should  be  greater 
understanding  of  our  role  In  Internal  se- 
curity matters.  Mankind  has  always  placed  a 
high  priority  on  its  security.  Nations,  too, 
have  an  equally  strong  concern  for  their  se- 
curity. The  concept  has  deep,  historic  roots  in 
our  Republic.  It  has  toughened  the  Nation  s 
will  to  withstand  many  serious  challenges 
throughout  Its  lifetime. 

Two  centuries  ago.  the  American  colonies. 
In  an  act  of  mutual  security,  joined  together 
for  the  common  goal  of  Independence.  Once 
freedom  was  gained  through  agonizing  strug- 
gle, the  duty  of  each  citizen  to  defend  and 
preserve  America  was  all  the  more  clear. 
Maintaining  the  Nation's  todependence  and 
protecttag  Its  Internal  security  are  still 
honored  traditions  among  our  citizens. 

While  the  FBI  has  many  duties  concern- 
ing the  Internal  security  of  our  country. 
It  Is  not  alone  in  this  responsibility.  The  en- 
tire criminal  Justice  system  Is  Involved. 
Observance  of  the  law  and  the  preservation 
of  public  order  are  the  foundations  for  this 
country's  domestic  security.  Without  ade- 
quate and  equitable  enforcement  of  the  law. 
whatever  the  soxirce  or  circumstance  of  lis 
violation,  a  democratic  society  cannot  enjoy 
the  stability  It  requires. 

Among  the  Investigative  responslbUltles  of 
the  FBI  are  those  directly  affecttog  the  m- 
temal  sectu-lty  of  the  United  States.  Part  of 
our  role  Is  to  enforce  specific  Federal  laws 
involving  espionage,  sabotage,  insurrection, 
sedition,  the  advocacy  of  overthrowing  the 
Government,  and  other  related  matters 
which  endanger  national  objectives.  The 
authority  to  conduct  these  investigations 
firmly  rests  on  duly  enacted  statutes. 

Another  Investigative  obligation  of  the 
FBI  Is  mtelUgence  gathering  related  to  In- 
ternal security  matters.  This,  too.  Is  based  on 
specific  statutes  and  directives.  Unlike  cer- 
tain crimes  against  persons  and  property,  the 
consequences  of  a  violation  concerned  with 
the  Nation's  weUare  are  too  grave  to  wait 
for  the  offense  to  occur  before  taking  action. 
Obviously,  the  country  cannot  afford  the 
theft  of  a  vital  national  asset,  the  sabotage 
of  an  essential  resource,  the  assassination  of 
a  President,  or  a  full-blown  insurrection  be- 
fore moving  to  determine  who  is  responsible. 
While  some  of  these  most  heinous  crimes 
may  occur  with  even  the  greatest  vigilance, 
no  nation  Is  truly  secure  so  long  as  the  threat 
of  them  persists. 

The  major  concern  aroused  by  Investiga- 
tions regarding  the  internal  sectirity  of  the 
Nation  U  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the 
Individual.  This  Is  as  It  should  be.  It  is  a 
paramount  consideration  which  under  my 
direction  of  the  FBI  will  always  be  given  the 
highest  priority  in  our  investigations.  The 
FBI  Is  steadfastly  committed  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  law  enforcement  must  remam  the 
servant  of  the  pec^le,  never  th©  oppressor. 
The  cure  for  an  illness  of  society  should  not 
be  worse  than  the  disease  itself. 

In  fulfilling  its  Internal  security  respon- 
slbUltles, the  FBI  Is  strictly  accountable  for 
Its  actions — and  w©  should  be.  The  FBI  an- 
swers to  the  President,  the  Attorney  General, 
the  Congress,  the  courts,  the  press,  and  the 
citizens  of  America.  We  serve  many  masters. 
We  are  determined  to  serve  them  well — with 
fairness,  with  justice,  and  with  results. 

It  Is  an  Inescapable  fact  that  this  Nation 
houses  persons  who  are  mllitantly  opposed 
to  representative  government,  persons  who 
seek  to  disrupt  th©  orderly  processes  of  the 
law,  persons  who  would  willingly  use  vio- 
lence to  achieve  their  goals,  and  still  others 
who  wotUd  foment  anarchy.  Indeed,  there 
are  those  who  would  even  subvert  the  coun- 
trv  for  profit  or  by  misguided  zeal.  We  are 
determined  that  they  shaU  not  succeed. 

The  FBI  will  continue  to  strive  to  protect 
th©  internal  security  of  th©  Republic  with 
not  only  the  vigor  this  challenge  commands 
but  also  the  dignity  our  democratic  heritage 
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demands.    As    with    the   experience 
founding  colonies,  however.  It  Is 
responsibility  to  insure  that  America 
strong — and  secure.  America  needs 
port  of  an  informed  public,  and  so  d< 
FBI. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  ^  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.   Peppes    (at   the   request 
OT^EiLL) ,  for  today,  on  account  cf  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  (at  the  riquest 
of  Mr.  Rhodes)  ,  for  today  and  bala  tee  of 
week,  on  account  of  oCBcial  businesi 

Mr.  Prelinchtjtsen  (at  the  reqi  st  of 
Mr.  Rhodes),  for  1  week,  on  accost  of 
ofiBcial  business. 

Mr.    Ktros    (at   the   request 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account  c 
cial  business. 


SPECIAL   ORDERS    GRANT!  3 


:  ordersi  lere 


Man  !i 


26, 
rder 

fol- 
DA'kin- 


tl  t 


re- 
and 
ex- 


By  unanimous  consent,  permiss  )n  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  l^lsla 
tive  program  and  any  special 
tofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  KocH.  for  60  minutes 
immediately  following  the  special 

by  Mr.  GOLDWATER. 

Mr.  CoNLAN,  for  60  minutes,  toda: 
lowing  the  special  order  of  Mr. 

SON. 

(The  following  Members  (at 

quest  of  Mr.  Armstrong)   to  revlE 

extend  their  remarks  and  incluc 

traneous  matter:) 
Mr.  Heinz,  for  15  minutes,  toda 
Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  toda 
Mr.  Cohen,  for  10  minutes,  toda 
Mr.   GOLDWATER,  for  60  minut^,  on 

March  26. 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  for  5 

today. 
Mr.  Akcher,  for  5  minutes,  toda 
Mr.  HocAN,  for  30  minutes,  toda 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  for  60 

utes,  today. 
Mr.  Stmms.  for  5  minutes,  toda 
Mr.  AsHBR(X>K,  for  5  minutes, 
(The  following  Members  (at 

quest  of  Mr.  Hillis)  to  revise  and 

their  remarks,  and  to  Include 

matter:) 
Mr.  MizELL,  for  5  minutes,  today, 
Mr.  QuiE,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
(The  following  Members  (at 

quest  of  Mr.  Mttrtha)  to  revise 

tend  their  remarks  and  include 

ous  matter:) 

Mr.  Dices,  for  5  minutes,  today 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes, 
Mr.  Foro,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  RooNET  of  Pennsylvania, 

minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Stucket,  for  5  minutes,  tolay. 
Mr.  MoNTCOMZRT,  for  5  minutes,   oday. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


By  unanimous  consent,  permls^Dn  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
to: 

Mr.  Clay,  to  extend  his  remarks 
passage  of  H.R.  8660. 

(The  following  Members  (at 


Mr. 

offl- 


mi  lutes. 


mln- 


toi  ay. 
tl  B  re- 
e  [toid 
extrs  leous 


tl  e  re- 
al d  ex- 
er  rane- 


to  ay. 


or  5 


g]  mted 

efore 

U  e  re- 


quest of  Mr.  Armstrong)  .  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  in  10 
instances. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Freldjghuysen. 

Mr.  Treen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hanrahan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Horton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rhodesl 

Mr.  Young  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  ZiON. 

Mr.  Miller  in  six  instances.^ 

Mr.  GiLMAN. 

Mr.  Peyser  in  five  instances. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MuRTHA),  and  to  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  GiNN. 

Mr.  Teacue  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  RoYBAL  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  de  Lugo  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Reid. 

Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  O'Hara. 

Mr.  McKay. 

Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Nichols  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Huncate. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  in  10 
instances. 

Mr.  RousH  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  two  In- 
stcmces. 

Ms.  Abzug  in  five  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  4  o'clock  and  37  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  imtll  UMnorrow, 
Tuesday,  March  19.  1974,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

a052.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  proposed  cup- 
plemental  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1974 
for  foreign  assistance  under  the  category  of 
funds  appropriated  to  the  President  (H.  Doc. 
No.  93-340) :  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

a053.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  on  na- 
tional reforestation  needs  as  of  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1973,  pursuant  to  section  3  of 
PubUc  Law  92-431;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 


2054.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  a  report  covering  fiscal  year 
1973  on  independent  research  and  develop- 
ment and  bid  <j)d  prc^osal  costs,  pursuant  to 
10  U.S.C.  2358,  note;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2055.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  detailed  data  to  accompany  the 
report  on  independent  research  and  devel- 
opment and  bid  and  proposal  costs  for  fiscal 
year  1973;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2056.  A  letter  from  the  First  Vice  President, 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States! 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  export  expan- 
sion facility  program  for  the  quarter  ended 
December  31,  1973,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
90-390;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

2057.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Ofllce  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Acts,  as 
amended,  title  5,  United  States  Code,  by 
adding  a  new  section  providing  for  work  In- 
jury coverage  of  Federal  petit  and  grand 
JurtMV  in  the  performance  of  their  duties; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2058.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  copies  of  international  agree- 
ments other  than  treaties  entered  into  by  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  92- 
403;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2059.  A  letter  from  the  First  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  report  on  loan,  guar- 
antee, and  insurance  transactions  supported 
by  Eximbank  to  Yugoslavia,  Romania,  the 
U.S.SJt.,  and  Poland  dtirlng  February  1974; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2060.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
t«u7  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  17th 
annual  report  on  the  status  of  the  Ck>lorado 
River  storage  project  and  participating  proj- 
ects, covering  fiscal  year  1973,  pursuant  to  43 
U.S.C.  620e;  to  the  Cotnmittee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

2061.  A  letter  from  the  CThalrman,  Federal 
Trade  Conunlsslon,  transmitting  a  rei>ort  by 
the  Commission's  staff  of  Ita  evaluation  of 
the  mandatory  petroleiim  allocation  pro- 
gram during  the  period  January  16-Feforuary 
28,  1974,  pursuant  to  section  7(a)  of  Public 
Law  93-159;  to  the  (Tonunlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2062.  A  letter  from  the  (Thief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  the  rules  and 
olBclal  forms  governing  proceedings  under 
chapter  XI  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  together 
with  an  amendment  to  subdivision  14  of  of- 
ficial bankruptcy  form  7,  and  amendment  to 
rule  41(a)  and  50  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure,  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C. 
2075  and  18  U.S.C.  8771  (H.  Doc.  No.  93- 
241 ) ;  to  the  (ToDunlttee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

2063.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Ofllce  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
two  additional  Judgeships  for  the  UjB.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

2064.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Ofllce  of  the  U.8.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  an 
additional  permanent  district  Judgeship  in 
Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

2065.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  UJB.  Court,  transmitting 
a  raft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Jury  Selection  and  Service  Act  <a  1968,  as 
amended,  by  revising  the  section  on  fees  of 
Jurors;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2066.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  proqiectus 
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nroposlng  renewal  of  the  leasehold  Interest  at 
1800  a  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.,  pur- 
suant to  40  U.S.C.  606;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

2067.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  or 
Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  modify  the  pension 
program  for  veterans  of  the  Mexican  border 
period,  World  War  I,  World  War  II,  the  Ko- 
rean conflict,  or  the  Vietnam  era,  and  their 
widows  and  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veteran's  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 
{Omittei  from  the  Record  of  Mar.  14,  1974\ 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  12435.  A  bUl  to  amend  the 
Fair  lAbor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  increase 
the  minimum  wage  rates  under  that  act,  to 
expand  the  coverage  of  that  act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
93-913).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
[Submitted  Mar.  18, 1974] 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  11105.  A  bill  to  amend  title 
VII  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  relating  to 
the  nutrition  program  for  the  elderly  to  pro- 
vide authorization  of  appropriations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
93-914).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    BAUMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Cbonin,  Mr.  HoCAN,  and  Mr.  Roe)  : 
H.R.  13535.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  to  require  the  Na- 
tional RaUroad  Passenger  Corporation  to  ini- 
tiate additional  rail  passenger  service  in  the 
Northeast  corridor  to  determine  the  feaslbU- 
Ity  of  utilizing  such  service  to  alleviate 
transportation  problems  caused  by  the  en- 
ergy crisis;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstat© 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    BAUMAN    (for   himself,    Mr. 

BuKCCNEB,    Mr.    Dan    Danux,    Mr. 

EscH,  Mr.  HixsTosKi,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr. 

Kemp,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  ParrcHABD,  Mr. 

Roncallo  of  New  York,  Mr.  Sines, 

Mr.  J.  Wn.LiAM  Stanton,  and  Mr. 

SXTTDDS)  : 

H.R.  13536.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  act 
on  certain  iq^pllcatlons  within  90  days  or  ex- 
plain his  failure  to  do  so;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  COHEN: 
HJl.  13537.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Health 
Education  Administration  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  to  provide  for  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  a  national  health  education 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.    CORMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Andebson   of   California,   Mr.   Bell, 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr.  Danielson, 

Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.   Oolowater,  Mr. 

Pettis,  Mr.  Rees,  and  Mr.  Rotbal)  : 

H.R.  13538.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  customs 

brokers   licensing   provisions   of   the  Tariff 

Act  of  1930;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 


ByMr.DIGGS: 
H.R.  13539.  A  bUl  to  regulate  campaigns 
for  elections  to  public  office  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbto. 

By  Mr.  DORN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Teacue, 
Mr.   Satterfield,   Mr.   Roberts,   and 
Mr.  Hammekschmidt)  : 
H.R.  13540.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  liberalize  the 'provi- 
sions relating  to  payment  of  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation;   to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FORD  (for  himself.  Mrs.  Mink, 
Mr.    Dent,   Mr.   Clay,   Mr.   Thomp- 
son of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  O'Hara,  and 
Mr.  Meeds)  : 
H.R.  13541.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  La- 
bor Standards  Act  of   1938,  to  require  pre- 
notlflcatlon  to  affected  employees  and  com- 
munities of  dislocation  of  business  concerns, 
to  provide  assistance   (Including  retraining) 
to   employees    who   suffer   employment    loss 
through    the    dislocation   of   business    con- 
cerns, to  business  concerns  threatened  with 
dislocation,  and  to  affected  communities,  to 
prevent  Federal  support  for  unjustified  dis- 
location, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GOODLING   (for  himself,  Mr. 
DiNGELL,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  Fobstthe, 
Mr.  BiAGCi,   Mr.  Anderson   of   Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Kyros,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr. 
Breaux,    Mr.    Roonet    of    Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  Lott,  and  Mr. 
Rogers)  : 
H.R.  13542.  A  bUl  to  abolUh  the  position 
of  Commissioner  of  Fish   and  WUdllfe  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.R.  13543.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  rates  of  disability 
compensation  for  disabled  veterans,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Dorn)  (by  request) : 
H.R.  13544.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  rates  of  disability 
compensation  and  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation,  and  to  provide  for  auto- 
matic adjustment  thereof  commensurate  with 
future  Increases  In  the  cost  of  living,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HANRAHAN: 
HH.  13545.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmar- 
ried individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  in- 
come splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  in- 
dividuals filing  Joint  returns;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HOGAN: 
H.R.  13546.  A  bill  to  require  each  contract 
let  without  competitive  bidding  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  contain  a  notice  of  the 
right  to  revoke  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  If  the  other  party  to  the  contract  Is 
convicted  of  any  offense  under  section  201  of 
title   18  of  the  United  States  Code;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HORTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hastincs)  : 
H.R.  13547.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  programs 
for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  hemophi- 
lia; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
HH.  13548.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  dis- 
ability compensation  for  disabled  veterans, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'   Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KOCH   (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
derson    of     California,     and     Mr. 
Howard)  : 
H.R.  13549.  A  bUl  to  autlnrlze  the  Secre- 


tary of  Transportation  to  make  grants  for 
the  construction  of  bikeways  In  urbanized 
areas;    to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 
By   Mr.   MATHIAS  of   California    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land): 
H.R.  13550.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  which 
created  VS.  Olympic  Committee  to  require 
such  committee  to  hold  public  proceedings 
before  it  may  alter  its  constitution,  to  re- 
quire arbitration  of  certain  amateur  athletic 
disputes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.R.  13551.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  55  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  require  the 
Armed   Forces   to  continue   to   provide   cer- 
tain special  educational  services  to  physically 
handicapped   dependents  of   memtiers   serv- 
ing on   active   duty;    to   the  Committee   on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 
H.R.  13552.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  relating  to  the  nutrition 
program  for  the  elderly  to  provide  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  13553.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  more  efficient  dental 
care  for  the  personnel  of  the  Army  and  Air 
Force,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  13554.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  credit- 
ing of  certain  past  employment  by  certain 
persons  subject  to  the  National  Guard  Tech- 
nicians Act  of  1968;    to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  13555.  A  bill  relating  the  treatment 
of  certain  changes  In  wills  and  trusts  instru- 
ments for  purposes  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RANGEL: 
H.R.  13556.  A  bUl  to  authorize  grants  to 
States  for  the  establishment  of  vision  screen- 
ing programs  for  public  school  students;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  13557.  A  bill  to  waive  the  requirements 
of  section  136(a)  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  permit  the  present  Chief 
Judge  of  the  U.S.  District  Cotu-t  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibla  to  continue  to  preside  for 
the  duration  of  all  Watergate  related  cases 
and  trials;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SKUBITZ: 
H.R.  13558.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  so  as  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  the  annuities  payable  therexjnder 
to  widows  and  widowers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  13559.  A  bill  to  insure  that  recipients 
of  veterans'  pension  and  compensation  will 
not  have  the  amount  of  such  pension  or 
compensation  reduced,  or  entitlement  there- 
to discontinued,  because  of  increases  in 
monthly  social  security  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STUDDS  (lor  himself,  Mr.  For- 
sythe,  Mr.  Anderson  of  California, 
Mr.  Breaux,  and  Mr.  Pritchard)  : 
H.R.  13560.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  detail  personnel  and  to  loan 
equipment  to  the  Director  of  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service,  Nttional   Oceanic 
and    Atmospheric    Administration:     to    the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN   (for  herself.  Mr. 

Clark,  Mr.  Dincbll,  Mr.  Downing, 

Mr.  Grover,  and  Mr.  PBrrcHABD) : 

H.R.  13561.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Intercoastal 

Shipping  Act,    1933;    to   the   Committee  on 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By   Mr.   TAYLOR   of  North   Carolina 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Halxt,  Mr.  Hos- 
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MKS,  Kfr.  Johnson  of  Callforn  i,  Mr 


Mrs. 
Mr. 


Kas- 
(  Haba, 


Skubitz,  Mr.  Don  H.  Clattsbi 
Mink,  Mr.  TTdau.,  Mr.  Lvjaj 
Evans  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Mats  as  of 
California,  Mr.  Prrris,  Mr.  V  tsct, 
Mr.  Talcott,  Mr.  Qubskk,  Mi 
TZNMEm,  Mr.  RuPFB,  Mr. 
Mr.  Mkxds,  Mr.  Rxcirui,  Mr.  Kazbn, 
Mr.  Mabtin  of  Nortb  CarolU  i,  Mr. 
Stephens.  Mr.  Roncauo  o 
omlng,  and  Mr.  Ketchdm)  : 
HJt.  13663.  A  bin  to  designate 
lands  In  the  National  Park  System 
derness;  to  the  Committee  on  Interli 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  CaroUi 
himself,  Mr.  Haiet,  Mr.  Hosi 
Johnson    of    California,    Mr. 


Wy- 

rtaln 
wll- 
and 

(for 
Mr. 

Skc- 
Brrz,  Mr.  Bincham,  Mr.  CbonA,  Mr. 
Seibexlino,  Mr.  Won  Pat  Mr. 
Owens,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Ste^man 
and  Mr.  Bauman)  : 
H.R.  13563.  A  bill  to  designate  Artaln 
lands  In  the  National  Park  System  i  \  wil- 
derness; to  the  Committee  on  Interlv  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  X7DALL: 
H.R.  13564.  A  bill  to  designate  ArUin 
public  lands  and  waters  In  the  St  te  of 
Alaska  for  national  conservation  pv  poses 
to  be  administered  as  units  of  the  National 
Park  System,  the  National  Wildlife 
System,  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
System,  and  the  National  Forest  Sys^m;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself,  Mr.| 

Mr.    Deixenback,    Mr.    Fol 

Johnson  of  California.  Mr. 

MEiEX,    Mr.    O'Hara,    Mr.    Vi| 

Mr.  MEI.CHEX,  Mr.  Roncalio 

mlng,    Mr.    Bingham,    Mr. 

LUfc,  Mrs.  BuxKE  of  Callfoml 

Owens,  Mr.  de  Lt7CO,  Mr.  SeI 

Mr.      Steelman,     Mr.      Mabt: 

North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Cb(  tin): 

HJt.  13565.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  ni  lonal 

program   for   research   and   developm<  it   In 

nonnuclear  energy  sources:  to  the  Com^ttee 

on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  ZABLOCKI: 

HJt.  13566.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  Aiited 

States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain  restrl  tlons 

on  the  rights  of  oflBcers  and  employees 


VB.  Postal  Service,  and  for  other  pur  oees; 

to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  ancq  Civil 

Service. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California  (foAUm- 
self,  Mr.  Blackburn,  Mr.  Bucb  nan, 
ISts.  Bukke  of  California,  Mi  Del 
Clawson,  Mr.  Edwards  of  CalU  mla, 
Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  Mr.  E  iNNa, 
Mr.  Hechixr  of  West  Virglnl  ,  Mr. 


PATRIOTISM  CAN  BE  REVIVE  ►— 
EVEN  NOW 


f  the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Howard,  Mr.  McKat,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr. 

MOAKI.ET,    Mr.    Moorhead    of    Cali- 
fornia,  Mr.  Moss.   Mr.   Preter,   Mr. 
QtJj*.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr.  Waiab)  : 
HH.  13667.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  adver- 
tising of  alcoholic  beverages  is  not  a  deducti- 
ble expense;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BOWEN: 
H.J.  Res.  940.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
for  designation  of  the  11th  day  of  Novem- 
ber of  each  yecu-  as  Veterans  Day;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  447.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  evaluate  the  commodity 
requirements  of  the  domestic  economy  to 
determine  which  commodities  should  be 
designated  as  In  short  supply  for  purposes 
of  taxation  of  Domestic  International  Sales 
Corporations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
H.  Res.  987.  Resolution  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  investigation 
and  study  authorized  by  House  Resolution 
228;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  sis  follows : 

381.  By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho:  Memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  rel- 
ative to  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

382.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  urging  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  the  National  Rail  Pas- 
senger Corporation  to  Insure  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  Idaho  shall  have  passen- 
ger service  on  an  east-west  basis;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

383.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma,  relative  to  repeal  of  the  National 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

384.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  relative  to  continua- 
tion of  the  Lake  Michigan  ferry  service  be- 
tween Manitowoc  and  Kewaunee,  Wis.,  and 
Frankfort,  Mich.;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

385.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislattire  of 
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the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  re- 
questing Congress  to  call  a  Constitutional 
Convention  for  the  pvirpose  of  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  use  of  public 
funds  for  secular  education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

386.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  bilin- 
gual part  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

387.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  relative  to  lakeshore 
planning  policies  of  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 

H.R.  13568.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  President 
to  appoint  Cmdr.  Thurman  Roddy  Schnitz, 
U.S.  Navy  Reserves,  retired,  to  the  rank  of 
captain  on  the  Reserves  ITkt;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 

H.R.  13569.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Evelyn 
Fegl  Matayoehl  and  WUma  Pegl  Matayoehl; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  13570.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Phan 
Manh  Quynh;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  13571.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Terrence 
Jarome  Cagulat;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  13572.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  WUHam 
M.  Ralsner;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RANOEL: 

H.R.  13573.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Resan 
Ocot;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

405.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  Erie  County,  N.Y.,  relative  to  pub- 
lic transit  operating  assistance;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

406.  Also,  petition  of  the  Utah  State  Bar 
Association,  Ogden,  Utah,  relative  to  the  serv- 
ice of  chief  Judges  of  U.S.  district  courts; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATlfEa 

Monday.  March  18,  1974 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reid  an 
imcommonly  good  and  very  timely  edi- 
torial in  the  Heron  Lake  News,  y  hich 
I  insert  in  the  Congressional  Recobo  so 
that  all  the  Members  of  Congresspnay 
have  the  opportunity  of  reading  ifi^ 

I  particularly  commend  the  clfsing 
paragraph: 

Maybe  a  little  more  love  of  countrl  and 
combined  efforts  to  teach  the  youn  sters 
what  their  country  really  means,  may  pave 
the  road  for  the  next  generation  some  rhat 


They  need  to  know  the  cost  of  having  Old 
Glory  flying  in  the  breeze. 
Patriotism  Can  Be  Revived — Even  Now 
The  United  States  hasn't  been  in  such  a 
spot  for  many  a  year.  ThU  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent time  to  reactivate  the  wonderful  feel- 
ing of  patriotism,  particularly  among  the 
young  children.  Time  was  when  no  day  was 
begun  without  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to 
the  flag  which  schoolchildren  knew  from  the 
time  they  entered  the  classroom. 

To  those  who  have  lived  through  a  few 
wars,  the  remembrance  of  the  feeling  of 
pride  In  being  an  American  that  was  expe- 
rienced as  the  flag  passed  In  review  was  some- 
thing great.  The  military  parades,  military 
funerals  and  Memorial  Day  services  were 
something  to  remember.  Every  student  could 
teU  you  all  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  every 
war  from  the  Revolutionary  War  on  down 
to  the  present  time  by  the  time  he  gradu- 
ated from  the  eighth  grade.  He  could  also 
tell   you   what  countries   were   adjacent   to 


each  other,  the  products,  exports  and  in- 
dustries of  most  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 
He  could  tell  with  pride  about  the  struggles 
of  the  Pilgrims  and  other  immigrants  who 
braved  the  many  dangers  of  the  new  world 
to  find  freedom  from  oppression.  He  could 
tell  with  gratitude  about  the  efforts  of  early 
statesmen  who  worked  very  hard  to  make 
America  proud  and  beautiful — an  example 
to  other  countries. 

Because  of  the  abundance  of  materials  and 
technology,  we  have  been  the  class  of  people 
to  help  all  others.  However,  tn  our  charity 
for  others  and  being  a  benign  Santa  Claus 
we  have  neglected  to  remember  that  charity 
begins  at  home.  As  a  result,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  faced  with  shortages 
which  should  never  have  occurred. 

Because  of  the  many  scandals  which  have 
put  doubts  in  the  minds  of  many,  thoughts 
of  patriotism  have  moved  to  the  background 
as  people  are  more  concerned  about  self- 
preservation.  During  World  War  II,  it  was 
an  honor  to  sacrifice  for  your  country.  No 
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one  minded  not  having  meat  on  the  table 
If  It  was  being  used  to  bolster  the  strength 
and  health  of  our  servicemen.  Housewives 
did  not  mind  using  substitutes  for  sugar  and 
coffee,  and  children  wore  their  scuffed  shoes 
a  llttie  longer  because  they  were  rationed. 
Gas  was  conserved  because  It  was  being  used 
to  fly  supplies  to  the  forces  who  were  fight- 
ing a  war.  Nylons  and  cigarettes  were  In  short 
supply,  but  people  stood  patiently  in  line 
for  a  quota  when  word  was  passed  around 
that  some  would  be  available.  No  sacrifice 
was  too  great  for  the  QI's  who  were  defend- 
ing their  country. 

Times  have  changed,  to  use  an  old  cliche, 
and  shortages  exist  now  because  of  greed. 
Maybe  a  little  more  love  of  country  and  com- 
bined efforts  to  teach  the  youngsters  what 
their  country  really  means  may  pave  the 
road  for  the  next  generation  somewhat.  They 
need  to  know  the  cost  of  having  Old  Glory 
flying  In  the  breeze. 


LEGISLATION  TO  HELP  HEMO- 
PHILIA PATIENTS 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  18.  1974 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Sr>eaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation,  together 
with  Congressmtm  James  Hastincs,  to 
provide  aid  to  families  whose  costs  for 
treatment  of  hemophilia  far  outstrip 
their  ability  to  pay. 

Hemophilia  is  the  inherited  blood 
disease  which  causes  a  male  child  to 
bleed  imcontroUably  unless  injected 
with  that  factor  of  blood  plasma  in 
which  his  blood  is  deficient.  At  first,  all 
hemophilia  victims  were  treated  with 
transfusions  of  whole  blood;  then,  as 
more  was  known  about  the  disease,  with 
blood  plasma.  Today  doctors  can  identify 
different  types  of  hemophilia,  and  can 
therefore  supply  each  patient  with  just 
that  part  of  plasma  useful  to  prevent  or 
stop  his  bleeding.  This  advance  is  in- 
valuable because  it  permits  other  parts 
of  the  plasma  to  be  used  for  other  pa- 
tients, and  other  diseases.  Blood  factor 
Vm,  the  coagulating  factor,  can  now  be 
separated  from  human  plasma  by  a 
process  called  cryoprecipitation.  Other 
factors  can  also  be  separated. 

Unfortunately,  treatment  for  hemo- 
philisu;  patients  has  not  been  widely 
available,  principally  because  of  money. 
Costs  of  replacement  therapy  are  in- 
creased because  blood  banks  often  do  not 
fractionate  or  cryoprecipitate,  or  do  not 
have  the  needed  blood  on  hand.  Many 
would  have  to  purchase  commercial 
forms  of  factor  vm.  Some  advances 
have  been  made  to  reduce  the  cost: 
Some  patients  can  self-administer  the 
clotting  factor  at  home,  and  happily,  the 
supply  of  factor  vm  is  somewhat  more 
plentiful  now.  Thus,  the  earlier  cost  of 
replacement  therapy  could  run  to  $25,- 
000;  today  the  average  cost  amounts  to 
about  $6,000  a  year  for  a  moderately 
affected  patient,  and  far  more  for  the 
severely  affected  person.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  even  $6,000  exceeds  the  amount 
most  patients  can  afford. 
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We  cannot  allow  a  youngster  to  die  for 
lack  of  money  when  we  have  the  medical 
knowledge  and  technology  to  save  his 
life.  We  could  make  a  normal  life  possi- 
ble for  him,  if  we  had  enough  money  to 
provide  him  with  preventive  blood  trans- 
fusions. 

In  Rochester,  we  have  one  of  the  few 
completely  staffed  and  equipped  hemo- 
philia centers.  A  Commimity  Chest 
agency,  it  has  been  able  to  add  outreach 
persons  to  its  staff,  bringing  many  pa- 
tients into  the  center  for  diagnosis  and 
treatment.  A  private  physician  is  in 
charge  of  the  ongoing  care  of  the  patient, 
but  the  facilities  and  consulting  staff  at 
the  center,  which  serves  a  12 -county 
area,  are  always  available  to  him.  This 
is  doubly  important  when  the  patient 
cannot  afford  to  private  physician. 

As  the  hemophiliac  grows  older,  the 
disease  causes  various  bone  and  dental 
problems.  For  this  reason,  the  Hemo- 
philia Center  in  Rochester  provides  or- 
thopedic treatment  and  rehabilitation  in 
the  center,  which  is  located  in  the  Roch- 
ester General  Hospital;  it  coordinates 
education  in  dental  care  with  dental 
treatment  supplied  by  and  in  the  East- 
man Dental  Center.  Psychiatric  services 
help  families  to  accept  the  child,  and 
cope  with  the  strains  on  the  family  gen- 
erated by  lifelong  illness  and  staggering 
costs. 

Our  center  has  a  comprehensive  co- 
agulation laboratory  which  provides 
blood  analysis  and  a  variety  of  services 
related  to  coagulation  not  only  to  hemo- 
philia patients  and  their  physicians,  but 
to  any  physician  who  requests  their  aid 
in  evaluation  of  any  patient.  The  coagu- 
lation laboratory  is  licensed  by  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  is  directed  by  a  full- 
time  hemotologist.  In  1973  it  served  970 
patients. 

When  a  center  is  as  comprehensive  as 
this  one,  it  can — and  the  Rochester  He- 
mophilia Center  does — function  as  a 
teaching  and  demonstration  institution. 
Medical  technologists,  medical  and  den- 
tal students  from  the  University  of 
Rochester,  and  nursing  students,  rotate 
through  the  center,  learning  in  formal 
classes  and  working  in  the  laboratory. 
In  this  way  the  benefits  of  its  research 
and  methods  extend  beyond  the  vast  re- 
gion it  directly  serves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  more  centers, 
and,  in  some  established  centers,  more 
complete  facilities  and  services.  The  leg- 
islation I  am  introducing  is  identical  to 
S.  1326,  authored  by  Senator  Harrison  A. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey.  It  will  provide 
for  payments  in  whole  or  in  part — de- 
pending upon  income  and  third-party 
assumptions  for  portions  of  the  cost — ^to 
the  hemophiliac  or  his  family  for  as  long 
as  he  needs  treatments.  It  will  establish 
other  hemophilia  centers  across  the  Na- 
tion, and  blood  fractionation  facilities — 
which  may  be  incorporated  within  the 
treatment  centers  or  at  different  labora- 
tory sites.  It  will  establish  a  Hemophilia 
Advisory  Board  to  be  associated  with  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  hope  that  my 
colleagues,  In  reviewing  patient  needs, 
and  the  bill,  will  want  to  support  this 
impoitant  legislation. 
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LINCOLN  DAY  REMARKS 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  18.  1974 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
one has  said  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun. 

A  recent  event  in  Gettysburg  proved 
that  statement  to  be  in  error  so  far  as 
that  area  is  concerned. 

For  many  years,  the  Adams  County 
Coimcil  of  Republican  Women  have 
commemorated  the  birthday  of  Lincoln 
with  appropriate  exercises.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  long  history  of  this  affair,  a 
lady  was  the  speaker  of  the  evening. 

Miss  Georgiana  Sheldon,  Deputy  Di- 
rector, Defense  Civil  Preparedness  Agen- 
cy, broke  that  tradition.  She  delivered  an 
excellent  speech  in  which  she  touched  on 
some  of  the  lesser  known  facts  concern- 
ing Lincoln.  She  also  spoke  of  the  in- 
creasing role  women  are  playing  in  pol- 
icymaking positions  in  practically  every 
phase  in  business,  government  and  the 
professions. 

The  local  press  used  these  words  in 
commenting  on  her  talk : 

The  women  liked  Georgiana  Sheldon  for 
speaking  out  on  the  Importance  of  woman's 
role  in  shaping  and  preserving  the  moral 
fiber  of  the  nation.  The  men  liked  her  be- 
cause she  is  pretty,  feminine  and  soft- 
spoken. 

The  speech  follows: 
Lincoln    Dat    Remarks,    Oetttsbttrg,    Pa., 

FEBRtTART    14,    1974 

It's  indeed  an  honor  to  celebrate  the  birth- 
date  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  place  he  has 
enshrined  in  history  of  the  human  spirit. 

The  Gettysburg  Address  is  a  tough  act  to 
follow. 

Nothing  can  nor  need  be  added  to  what 
Abraham  Lincoln  said  here;  and  there  is  lit- 
tle to  be  added  to  what  we  know  today  about 
Lincoln  the  man  and  the  President. 

Everyone  knows  that  Honest  Abe's  solemn 
exterior  hid  a  tremendous  sense  of  bvimor. 
Everyone  has  his  favorite  sample  of  it.  Mine 
is  the  story  they  tell  about  his  famous  de- 
bates with  Stephen  Douglas. 

Douglas  concluded  one  speech  with  a  sharp 
attack  on  Lincoln's  career  up  to  that  point. 
He  said  Lincoln  had  tried  everything  and 
had  always  been  a  failure.  He'd  tried  farm- 
ing and  failed  at  that;  tried  flatboating  and 
failed  at  that;  sold  liquor  in  a  saloon  and 
failed  at  that;  tried  law  and  failed  at  that; 
and  now  he  had  gone  into  politics  and  was 
doomed  to  the  worst  failure  of  all. 

Lincoln  simply  sat  there  and  laughed.  He 
seemed  greatly  amused  by  it. 

At  length  he  rose  to  reply.  He  came  for- 
ward and  said  he  was  very  much  obliged  to 
Judge  Douglas  for  the  accurate  history  he'd 
taken  the  trouble  to  compile.  It  was  true, 
every  word  of  it. 

"I  have,"  said  Lincoln,  "worked  on  a  farm; 
I  have  spilt  rails;  I  have  worked  on  a  flat- 
boat;  I  have  tried  to  practice  law.  There 
is  just  one  thing  that  Judge  Douglas  forgot 
to  relate:  He  says  I  sold  Uquor  over  the  coun- 
ter. He  forgot  to  tell  you  that,  whUe  I  was 
on  one  side  of  the  counter,  he  was  always  on 
the  other. 

"The  difference  between  us  now  is  this:  I 
have  left  my  side  of  the  counter,  but  Judge 
Douglas  still  sticks  to  his  as  tenaciously  as 
ever." 

From  Lincoln's  life  story,  which  we  all 
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know  BO  well,  we  can  draw  an  analof  r  for 
our  times  which  is  encouraging  and  s^nlfl 
cant  for  today's  woman. 

Abe  Lincoln  Is  the  American  success  Jtory 
He  escaped  from  the  depths  of  povei  y  to 
reach  the  highest  office  In  the  land,  an(| pro- 
vided us  with  matchless  leadership  in  ajfereat 
crisis.  J 

Today — American  women  are  escaplnefrom 
the  stereotyped  mold  of  centuries  pa8.  as- 
suming a  full  role  In  every  element  A  our 
society,  and  providing  their  brand  of  l#>der 
ship  In  a  crisis  of  the  1970s. 

If  be  were  alive  today,  would  Linccfln  es- 
pouse our  cause? 

I  don't  doubt  it  for  a  minute. 

He  hated  tyranny  over  the  human 
lie  took  delight  In  deflating  stuffed  sh 
be  exposed  cant  and  hypocricy  wher( 
found  it. 

Also,  I'm  pretty  sure  be  liked  wo; 
neither  put  them  on  a  pedestal  noj 
descended  to  them.  I  heard  a  story  r 
that,  for  me  at  least,  demonstrates 

He   once  left  his  hat  on   a  chair, 
lady  of  considerable  proportions  sat 
When  she  arose,  Abe  surveyed  the 
and  said,  very  mildly,  "Madam,  I  couli 
told  you  It  couldn't  have  fitted." 

We  know  Lincoln  had  a  deep  devotfcn  to 
his  stepmother,  Sarah.  He  was  unstint  >g  in 
his  praise  of  women  for  their  contrlb  tions 
to  tbe  war  effort. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  record  that  he  >  asn't 
particularly  surprised  when  a  woaian  «ked 
to  be  appointed  Chaplain  to  a  Wis(  tnsln 
Regiment;  he  passed  the  request  to  tbi  Sec- 
retary of  War  with  the  notation  that  h  had 
no  objection  to  it. 

Lincoln  was  a  logical  man. 

I  think  be  would  have  appreciated  a  0cech 
I  recently  noticed.  It  was  given  by  Eaward 
D.  Eddy,  President  of  Chatham  College.  He 
undertook  to  answer  the  peeudo-arguments 
advanced  by  the  opponents  of  equal  |lghts 
for  women  in  business.  -^ 

President  Eddy  said  that  women  musf  fight 
against  six  myths.  I  shall  give  only  m  few 
of  them.  You  will  be  able  to  guess  tlie  others, 
rm  sure :  j 

Myth  Number  One:  You  can't  ki  ep  a 
woman  in  the  Job.  She'll  leave  to  get  mi  rrled 
or  have  a  baby.  Untrue.  Statistics  aboni  men 
leave  Jobs  Just  as  frequently  as  womet  . 

Myth  Number  Two :  The  independent  seU- 
dlrected  woman  is  a  homewrecker.  A^  soon 
as  she  begins  to  think  of  herself,  shit  loses 
interest  in  her  husband  and  family.  Ij  lis  is 
false,  too.  A  study  of  divorce  rates  dlf^loses 
that  divorce  is  more  common  among  tt>uee- 
wives  than  career  women.  A  bright,  ^tive 
woman  usually  finds  her  whole  life-imore 
fulfilling  if  she  has  a  chance  "to  be  ^i»e- 
body"  outside  tbe  narrow  confines  ^  tbe 
home.  it 

Mytb  Number  Three:  A  woman  jusf  can't 
wear  two  bats  and  do  a  decent  Job.  H< 
she  be  a  mother  and  a  tc^  lawyer,  an 
tive  and  a  happy  wife?  Tills  Is  a  cruel[ 
tlon,   but   it's  easily  answered.   How 
man  be  a  decent  father  and  busbant 
Is    a    busy    lawyer    or    a    top    manai 
executive? 

I  can  almost  hear  Abraham  LlncoIn[ 
Ing  short  work  of  these  myths — becai 
so  many  ways,  be  was  ahead  of  his  tl 

We  know  Honest  Abe  liked  tbe  coi 
of  the  ladies.  Dont  you  think  he'd  thoi 
appreciate  the  fact  that  today  16  woi 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  ftbers 
hold  powerful  posts  In  the  White  Houajf,  and 
In  every  agency  and  component  of  thf  Fed- 
eral Government?  i 

I'm  proud  of  the  fact  that  In  my  teigire  at 
the  Department  of  Defense,  I  bav#  seen 
women  reach  flag  rank  In  each  of  tbe  sfilltary 
services.  At  tbe  other  end  of  the  scale,  ^omen 
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are  serving  as  crewmen  (or  Is  It  crewper- 
sons?)  on  Navy  ships. 

In  our  States  and  communitieB,  thousands 
of  women  are  combining  legislative  and  gov- 
ernment executive  careers  with  their  family 
lives. 

In  tbe  business  world,  a  recent  survey  of 
national  Job  patterns  found  more  women, 
employed  In  a  wider  variety  of  Jobs,  and  at 
higher  levels  of  responsibility  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

In  education,  women  have  bad  a  profound 
influence  on  the  youth  of  America  through 
their  numbers  in  elementary  and  high  school 
teaching  poets.  Also,  women  are  rising  to  in- 
creasingly more  important  Jobs  at  the  Junior 
and  senior  college  level. 

It's  no  contradiction  to  say  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  also  old-fashioned  in  many  ways. 
He  was  m  favor  of  old-fashioned  virtues,  like 
honesty  and  bard  work — and  be  exemplified 
these  in  his  life. 

Young  people  today  would  "relate"  to  Abe 
Lincoln  too,  because  he  ridiculed  hypocrisy 
and  false  dignity;  and  he  recognized,  when 
the  crisis  came  that,  and  I  quote:  "The  dog- 
mas of  the  quiet  past  are  inadequate  to  the 
stormy  present." 

Lincoln  would  be  one  of  the  first  to  per- 
ceive that  the  real  crisis  confronting  our  Na- 
tion today  comes  not  from  a  shortage  of  oil 
or  gas;  it  is  an  energy  crisis  of  the  human 
spirit. 

We  must  energize  ourselves! 

In  business,  in  the  classroom,  in  the 
borne — women  must  help  resolve  the  crisis  by 
establishing  our  integrity;  and  by  recognis- 
ing, as  Lincoln  did,  tbe  merits  of  values  like 
honesty  and  hard  work; 

By  being  prepared  to  express  cogent  opin- 
ions and  views  on  relevant  and  vital  issues; 
by  recognizing  and  bearing  witness  to  the 
fact  that  America's  Ideals  are  Intact,  and  her 
goals  are  basically  good  and  credible;  and  by 
reviving  the  do-it-yourself  qiirit  which  cbar- 
acterlaed  our  forefathers  m  tbey  built 
America. 

We  in  politics  and  in  public  service  may 
tend  to  look  to  government  for  the  answer  to 
our  national  problems.  There  are  some 
things,  though,  that  goverxmient  can't  and 
shouldn't  do. 

lAncfOn  said.  "The  legitimate  object  of 
government  is  to  do  for  a  community  what- 
ever they  need  to  have  done,  but  cannot  do 
so  well  for  themselves  in  their  separate  and 
individual  cEH?abUltles." 

But  be  added  this  wise  caveat:  "In  all  that 
the  people  can  individually  do  as  well  for 
themselves,  the  Government  ought  not  to 
interfere." 

We  know  Lincoln  faced  many  crises — In 
private  life,  he  suffered  among  other  things 
tbe  loss  of  his  young  son;  in  bis  political  life, 
he  carried  the  burden  of  the  most  tragic  war 
in  our  history. 

How  he  mustered  the  courage  and  the  re- 
sources to  face  his  crises,  therefore,  might 
be  of  surpassing  interest  to  Americans  today. 

Let  me  conclude  by  reading  what  he  said  on 
another  Febr\iary  day  in  1861,  in  a  speech  at 
Pittsburgh: 

"My  advice  Is  to  keep  cool.  If  the  great 
American  people  can  only  keep  their  temper 
on  both  sides  of  the  line,  the  troubles  will 
come  to  an  end,  and  tbe  question  which  now 
distracts  the  country  will  be  settled.  Just  as 
surely  as  all  other  difficulties  of  a  like  char- 
acter which  have  originated  in  this  govern- 
ment have  been  adjusted. 

"Let  tbe  people  keep  their  self-possession, 
(and)  this  great  Nation  will  continue  to 
prosper  as  heretofore." 

In  short,  long  before  we  moderns  took  up 
tbe  phrase,  Lincoln,  the  man  for  all  times, 
told  us:  "Dont  blow  your  cool." 

I  know  of  no  better  time  for  aU  Americans 
to  take  that  advice. 
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CYRUS  EATON  CALLS  ON  THE 
UNITED  STATES  TO  END  ITS  BOY- 
COTT OF  CUBA 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  18,  1974 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  I  reprinted  in  these  pages  two 
reports  on  Mr.  Cyrus  Eaton's  recent  visit 
U.  Cuba. 

It  is  my  honor  today  to  submit  his  own 
report  on  that  visit  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  pay  special  heed  to  his  words.  It  is 
time  for  the  United  States  to  end  one 
of  its  continuing  foreign  policy  fiascos. 

The  report  follows : 
Sats  Castho  Is  React  To  Mekt — Ctkus  Eaton 

Calls  on  UNrrco  States  To  End  Its  Bot- 

COTT  or  Cttba 

(By  Cyrus  Eaton) 

Starting  150  years  ago,  my  ancestors  in 
Nova  Scotia  were  engaged  In  tbe  shipping 
InduF'-y  between  Halifax  and  Havana. 
Personally,  I  had  substantial  investments  in 
Cuba  before  the  r-volutlon,  and  have  been 
going  there  for  more  than  50  years. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  another  visit 
to  Cuba.  Prime  Minister  Fidel  Castro  and 
I  have  met  on  a  number  of  occasions,  and 
during  this  most  recent  trip  to  Havana  I 
found  him  in  excellent  spirits,  confident  of 
his  own  and  his  country's  future  and  con- 
siderably encouraged  by  the  additio^sl  ex- 
tension of  credit  arranged  by  Soviet  Com- 
munist Party  chief  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev  on 
Brezhnev's  visit  to  Cuba  a  few  days  prior 
to  mine. 

In  addition  to  meeting  with  Prime  Min- 
ister Castro,  I  also  had  important  discussions 
with  Dr.  Carlos  Rafael  Rodriguez,  vice  prime 
minister  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  with 
President  Osvaldo  Dorticos  and  with  Jose 
Fernandez,  minister  of  education,  Ramon 
Castro,  the  prime  ministers'  brother,  spent 
a  day  with  me  inspecting  various  agri- 
cultural facilities  in  the  Cuban  countryside 
about  75  miles  from  Havana.  Every  detaU  of 
my  visit  was  nandled  efficiently  by  compe- 
tent and  well-trained  individuals — despite 
my  being  an  American. 

Over  the  years,  the  US.  government  has 
not  been  sympathetic  to  the  revolutionary 
government  and  has  believed  all  along  that 
it  could  overthrow  Castro  and  bring  Cuba  to 
Its  knees  through  economic  pressure.  This 
not  only  closed  American  markets  to  Cuba, 
but  also  halted  the  flow  of  American  prod- 
ucts into  Cuba.  The  embargo  meant,  among 
other  hardships,  the  virtual  overnight  cutoff 
of  Cuba's  entire  supply  of  fuel.  Including 
coal  and  oil  from  tbe  United  States. 

As  a  result  of  tbe  embargo,  Cuba  has  bad 
support  from  tbe  entire  Communist  world, 
with  a  continuing  supply  of  necessary  goods 
and  products.  Cuba's  allies  have  also  lent  ber 
vast  amounts  of  money  at  low  Interest  rates. 

Cuba  has  been  fortunate  to  develop  a 
worldwide  market  for  all  the  products  of 
her  land.  The  world  demand  for  sugar  has 
driven  the  price  from  1^4  cents  per  pound 
at  the  time  of  the  embargo  up  to  the  current 
price  of  about  20  cents. 

In  my  talks  with  Cuba's  leaders,  I  learned 
some  of  their  plans  for  the  future.  There  is 
an  immediate  program  to  expand  and  develop 
Its  electric  power  generating  facilities  by 
60%.  They  want  to  increase  their  nickel  pro- 
duction and  bring  about  the  mechanization 
of  sugar-cane  harvesting,  to  expand  their 
sugar  refining  Industry,  to  Increase  their 
port  faciUties  and  to  reconstruct  and  mod- 
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emlze  their  railroads.  (Seventy  diesel  loco- 
motives have  Just  been  p\irchased  from  tbe 
Soviet  Union.) 

Plans  are  also  under  way  to  construct 
more  roads  and  Improve  telephone  and  radio 
communications.  Educational  facilities,  from 
the  elementary  level  to  the  university,  are 
being  expanded  greatly,  and  low-cost  hous- 
ing is  being  constructed  on  a  mammoth  scale. 
The  Cubans  plan.  In  addition,  to  construct 
more  airfields  and  to  improve  computer  tech- 
nology. 

In  agriculture,  Cuba  has  made  great  strides 
and  has  wisely  Improved  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  both  dairy  and  beef  herds  of 
cattle,  through  the  importation  of  foun- 
dation stock  from  Canada  and  Europe. 

The  boycott — quite  clearly — is  not  work- 
ing, and  the  United  States  should  put  an 
immediate  end  to  it.  Our  government  should 
allow  American  companies  to  supply  the  raw 
materials  and  technology  now  being  obtained 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  Germany,  Eng- 
land and  Canada. 

In  addition  to  this  economic  step,  the 
United  States  should  change  its  political  ap- 
proach to  Cuba. 

My  uncle,  the  late  congressman  Charles  A. 
Eaton  (R-N.J.),  was  one  of  the  five  Ameri- 
cans who  participated  in  the  conference 
which  set  up  the  United  Nations  in  1945.  I 
think  the  Cuban  problem,  from  the  begin- 
ning, should  have  been  referred  to  the  world 
body.  Our  government  should  make  more  use 
of  the  United  Nations  In  all  international 
questions. 

The  embargo  could  be  terminated  swiftly, 
handled  directly  either  by  President  Nixon 
or  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger.  A 
couple  of  days  spent  by  the  President  or 
Kissinger  with  Fidel  Castro  at  some  neutral 
spot  such  as  Nassau  or  Jamaica  should  pro- 
duce an  Immediate  and  satisfactory  solution 
and  lay  tbe  groundwork  for  friendship  and 
understanding  with  the  little  nation  whose 
progress,  since  its  discovery  by  Columbus  in 
1492,  has  been  affected  by  outside  countries. 
Including  Spain,  England,  France  and  the 
United  States. 

As  far  as  the  government  of  Cuba  is  con- 
cerned. It  appears  prepared  to  act  at  once. 
Tbe  ball  Is  now  in  our  court. 


THE  TIME  TO  DEMAND  LESS 
GOVERNMENT  SPENDING! 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

or  nxiNOiB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  IS.  1974 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  pub- 
lic opinion  polls  are  correct,  Americans 
feel  that  they  are  paying  more  for  gov- 
ernment and  getting  less  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

Yet,  despite  this  fact,  they  have  been 
presented  with  the  hugest  budget  tn 
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American  history.  In  addition,  new  plans 
are  being  introduced  for  national  health 
insurance  and  welfare  reform  which  will 
cost  additional  billions  of  dollars. 

In  a  recent  advertisement  which  I  be- 
lieve captures  the  public  mood  and  at- 
tempts to  point  it  in  the  proper  direc- 
tion, the  Warner  and  Swasey  Co.  asks: 
"How  long  are  you  going  to  put  up  with 
having  your  taxes  double  in  10  years?" 

The  cure,  this  advertisement  points 
out,  is  simple : 

Cut  spending,  especially  for  those  pet  pro- 
jects whose  objective  is  votes.  There  are  too 
many  government  bureaus.  There  are  too 
many  government  programs — bitter  resist- 
ance against  excessive  taxes  is  long  overdue. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Warner  and 
Swasey  Co.,  for  their  advertising  cam- 
paign which  is  attempting  to  make 
Americans  aware  of  the  dangerous 
growth  in  power  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. 

At  this  time,  I  want  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  advertisement  of  the 
Warner  Swasey  Co.,  which  appeared  in 
the  February  4,  1974  issue  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  and  insert  it  into  the 
Record  at  this  time: 

Instead  of  Mceklt  Paying  More  Taxes  We'd 
Better  Demand  Less  Spending 

How  long  are  you  going  to  put  up  with 
having  your  taxes  double  in  ten  years?  That 
is  what  they  have  done — and  will  keep  on 
doing,  as  long  as  you  permit  your  Federal, 
State  and  Local  governments  to  spend  410 
billion  dollars  a  year  (up  11%  from  the  year 
before)  up  year  after  year  after  year. 

Estimated  taxes  are  $5,070  per  American 
household. 

The  cure  Is  simple  and  sure — cut  spend- 
ing, especially  for  those  pet  projects  whose 
objective  is  votes.  There  are  too  many  gov- 
ernment employees.  There  are  too  many  gov- 
ernment bureaus.  There  are  too  many  gov- 
ernment programs.  And  why  should  Federal 
civilian  employees  be  paid  an  average  of 
$11,749  a  year  in  contrast  to  an  aU-lndustry 
wage  (the  people  who  do  tbe  producing)  of 
$8,440? 

Bitter  resistance  against  excessive  taxes  Is 
long  overdue.  If  you  agree,  let's  say  so.  Loud 
and  clear. 


THE  COST  OP  THE  ALL- VOLUNTEER 
FORCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  18.  1974 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  has  been  great  Interest 
in  recent  months  regarding  the  cost  of 
the  volunteer  military, 

CHART  I.— TOTAL  DOD  MANPOWER  COSTS 
(Dollars  in  billionsl 
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One  of  the  most  incisive  and  compre- 
hensive discussions  of  this  issue  was 
given  today  by  Andrew  Uscher,  a  systems 
analyst  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  before  the  Operations  Research 
Society. 

I  commend  Mr.  Uscher's  remarks  to 
all  Members  of  the  Congress  and  all 
others  interested  in  a  factual  descrip- 
tion of  this  matter : 

The  Cost  of  the  ALL-VoLtnrrEER  Force 
(By  Andrew  Uscher) 

I  would  like  to  start  off  by  giving  you  some 
good  news  and  some  bad  news.  'The  good 
news  is  that  the  All-Volunteer  Force  is  con- 
tinuing successfully.  The  bad  news  is  that 
the  All-Volunteer  Force  Is  continuing  suc- 
cessfully. All  this  proves  Is  what  is  good  news 
to  some  people  is  bad  news  to  others. 

This  kind  of  controversy  especially  applies 
to  the  cost  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force.  De- 
pending on  your  point  of  view,  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force  can  be  said  to  be  extremely 
expensive  or  it  can  be  said  to  exert  only  a 
minor  influence  on  total  Defense  costs.  In 
discussing  this  subject,  it  will  soon  become 
apparent  that  there  is  no  single,  correct  cost 
of  the  All-Volunteer  Force  and  there  Is  no 
one,  single,  correct  framework  for  viewing 
this  issue.  But  even  within  this  flexible  mode 
of  evaluation,  I  think  that  many  of  you  will 
be  quite  surprised,  as  I  was,  at  some  of  the 
conclusions  about  the  cost  of  the  All-Volun- 
teer Force  and  especially  the  opportunity 
cost. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  and  de- 
bate over  the  true  cost  of  achieving  and 
maintaining  the  volunteer  force.  Recent 
statements  have  been  made  In  the  Defense 
Department,  by  the  press,  and  in  Congress  to 
the  effect  that  the  All-Volunteer  Force  has 
been  the  primary  cause  of  rising  manpower 
costs  in  DOD,  which  in  turn  have  caused 
America  to  be  placed  at  a  relative  disadvan- 
tage in  competing  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
vital  R&D  efforts  and  in  weapons  systems 
procurement.  Even  more  extreme  statements 
have  been  made  claiming  that  the  All-Volun- 
teer Force  is  bankrupting  tbe  Defense  De- 
partment. 

The  true  cost  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force 
is  dependent  upon  what  elements  or  pro- 
grams from  the  total  Defense  budget  one 
chooses  to  'nclude  as  costs  directly  attrib- 
utable to  the  decision  to  end  reUance  on 
the  draft.  For  this  reason,  I  will  present  no 
single  flgiire  for  the  AVF  cost;  but,  instead, 
several  cost  cases  will  be  explored  with  vari- 
ous underlying  asstunptlons  clearly  pre- 
sented. 

The  first  AVF  cost  case  takes  the  following 
point  of  view:  Since  the  volunteer  force 
effort  Involves  total  Defense  manpower,  it 
can  be  argued  that  all  DOD  manpower  costs 
are  really  AVF  costs.  This  may  be  an  extreme 
view  but  it  does  put  an  upper  bound  on  the 
problem  and  presents  a  framework  of  total 
mtuipower  costs  in  which  more  realistic  AVF 
cost  cases  can  be  viewed. 

Chart  I  presents  the  total  DOD  manpower 
costs  over  time. 
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Here  total  manpower  costs  are  dlTldel  Into 
six  categories;  | 

(1)  Military  personnel  approprll  tlons 
which  consist  priznarly  oT  military  pa  . 

(3)  ClTlIlan  compensation. 

(3)  Reserve  and  Ouard  personnel  i  >pro- 
prlatlons. 

(4)  Retired  pay. 

(5)  A  contiikgency  fund  representli  ;  ex- 
pected Increases  In  military  and  civilla  \  pay 
levels. 

(6)  Personnel  support  costs  whlcb  it  :lude 
Defense  family  housing,  individual  tra  ning, 
medical  support,  and  other  programs,    i 

Chart  I  reveals  that  total  manpower'  costs 
have  increased  from  their  FY  level  of  i  923.9 
billion,  which  represented  47%  of  the,  total 
Defense  budget,  to  the  current  FT  lei  H  of 


$48.5  billion,  representing  56%  of  the 


Itotal 


Defense  budget.  However,  it  is  not  sufl(  cient 
to  look  only  at  these  statistics  and  dra4  final 
conclusions  such  as:  manpower  costs  ha  e  In- 
creased too  rapidly,  or  manpower  cos'  i  are 
too  high  or  represent  too  high  a  perc<  it  of 
the  total  Defense  budget. 

In  order  to  clarify  this  Issue,  I  have&na- 
l3rzed  the  economic  causes  of  increased  DOD 
pay  costs,  t>oth  military  and  civilian,  ov(  r  the 
last  ten  years.  A  summary  of  my  findl  gs  Is 
presented  in  Chart  n. 


CHART  n.-R€lATIV€  IMPACT  OF  EACH  ECONOMIC 
IN  INCREASING  PAY  COSTS,  1964  TO  1973 
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calculated  by  deriving  the  change  In  R«  ;ular 
Military  Compensation,  which  consis  i  of 
basic  pay.  food  allowances,  housing  i  low- 
ance,  and  tax  advantages.  This  figure  o  $8.3 
billion  tracks  rather  closely  with  tbi  In- 
creased cost  In  Military  Personnel  Apprt  >ria- 
tions  In  Chart  I.  The  Increase  in  civllia:  pay 
costs  of  $3.6  billion  over  the  past  ten  {  'ears 
includes  only  the  basic  pay  increase  for 
General  Schedule  civilian  employees,!  and 
this  represents  only  about  one  half  o  the 
Increased  cost  in  total  civilian  compens  tlon 
presented  In  Chart  I,  with  the  rema  Oder 
largely  consisting  of  the  pay  of  Wage  I  oard 
employees.  j 

There  are  four  variables  which  Infli  ence 
DOD  pay  costs.  First  Is  private  Industryl  irage 
matching  which  is  the  annual  compara  illity 
process  of  matching  military  and  cl  Ulan 
wage  increases  to  those  in  correspondlz  ;  oc- 
cupations in  the  private  sector.  Secoi  1,  Is 
catch-up  comparability  which  occurre  be- 
cause In  FY  1964  civilian  and  military  vage 
levels  were  not  comparable  to  wage  ivels 
In  the  private  sector  and  thus  some  social 
wage  increases  were  necessary  to  acdUeve 
comparability.  Third  ar«  changes  in  labor 
force  size.  Since  FY  1964  military  forcesSiave 
t>een  reduced  14%  which  in  turn  has  caused 
pay  costs  to  decrease,  whereas  the  O^eral 
Schedule  civilian  labor  force  has  lncrl$ased 
by  13%  over  this  period  causing  pay  fcosts 
to  increase.  Finally,  there  are  grade  dist^bn- 
tion  changes  which  include  the  effect  kgown 
as  grade  creep. 
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Two  Important  Inferences  can  be  drawn 
from  Chart  U.  One  Is  that  the  first  two  items 
on  the  chart,  private  Industry  wage  match- 
ing and  catch-up  comparability,  consist  of 
the  portion  of  increased  pay  costs  due  to  the 
comparability  effort.  It  can  be  seen  that  the 
comparability  process  is  responsible  for  al- 
most 95%  of  the  Increased  military  pay  costs 
and  about  60%  of  the  increased  civilian  pay 
costs  over  the  past  ten  years.  Certainly,  it  is 
hard  to  argue  that  these  Increased  expendi- 
tures represent  poor  or  inefficient  manage- 
ment of  manpower  resources.  The  second 
point  is  that  grade  creep,  an  area  for  which 
we  have  often  been  criticized,  represents  only 
5-10%  of  the  total  Increase  in  pay  costs. 

On  close  examination,  this  first  AVP  cost 
case  does  not  seem  reasonable.  First  of  all, 
what  do  civilian  costs,  retired  costs,  or  most 
support  costs  have  to  do  with  the  AU-Volun- 
teer  Force  effort.  Second,  even  In  the  mili- 
tary pay  cost  category,  certainly  not  all  costs 
are  related  to  the  decision  to  end  the  draft. 

TThe  second  AVF  cost  case  considers  from 
an  historical  perspective  what  new  progrants 
were  created  or  old  programs  expanded  be- 
cause reliance  on  the  draft  came  to  an  end. 
Project  Volunteer  is  the  special  budget  cate- 
gory created  to  track  this  effort.  The  use  of 
the  funds  for  Project  Volunteer  began  In  FY 
1972  and  represented  funds  set  aside  for  pro- 
grams or  initiatives  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
approved  to  assist  in  rapidly  reducing  reliance 
on  the  draft.  Chart  III  presents  the  Project 
Volunteer  budget  for  FY  1974. 

Chakt  IU.— Project  Volunteer  (FY  7<). 

(in  millions) 

Items 

Administrative  Programs $432.  2 

Recruiting    (Active) 117.4 

Advertising    (Active) 61.7 

Recruiting  ft  Advertising  (Reserve)        36. 0 

Travel   Entitlements 59.5 

Quarters    Improvements 5.  1 

Education  Programs 52.6 

Special  AVF  Initiatives 109.9 

Enacted    Legislation 2,522.6 

Bonuses    66.4 

Combat  Arms (<l3-9) 

Nuclear  Enlisted (S.  8) 

Scholarships    : 73.8 

ROTO   (and  subsistence) (35.8) 

Health    Profession (38.0) 

Sr>ecial  Pay   (Optometrists) 4.7 

Recruiter  Out-of-Pocket  Expenses.  4.  9 

Basic  Pay  and  Allowances 2,376.8 

Armed  Forces  Enlisted  Per- 
sonnel Bonus  Revision  Act*  77. 8 

Total    3.032.6 

Percent  of  PT  74  DOD  Budget 4.0 

*Thls  represents  a  projected  FY  75  annual 
cost. 

Project  Volunteer  oonslsta  of  administra- 
tive programs,  enacted  leglalatlve  programs, 
and  the  Armed  Forces  Enlisted  Personnel 
Bonus  Revision  Act;  the  latter  consisting  of 
authorizations  requested  from  Congress  to 
pay  enlistment  and  reenllstnent  bonuses  in 
critical  skills.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
helpful  or  Interesting  to  go  Into  the  details 
of  these  Project  Volunteer  programs.  How- 
ever, there  are  several  points  about  this  chart 
worth  emphasizing.  First,  notice  that  the 
total  cost  of  Project  Volunteer  programs  Is 
about  $3  billion  which  la  the  figure  most  of 
you  are  probably  familiar  with  as  the  an- 
nual cost  of  the  All -Volunteer  Force.  Second, 
it  is  Interesting  to  note  that  enacted  legisla- 
tion programs  account  for  more  than  80% 
of  the  total  Project  Volunteer  cost.  Finally, 
one  single  program  In  Project  Volunteer, 
basic  pay  and  allowances,  accounts  for  al- 
mo*t  80%  at  the  total  Project  Volunteer  coat. 
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This  item  consists  of  the  total  annual  cost 
of  the  November  1971  pay  raise  for  lower 
grade  military  personnel.  The  chief  purpoee 
of  this  Increase  in  compensation  was  to  raise 
the  pay  of  lower  ranking  military  personnel 
to  a  level  which  was  more  comparable  to 
civlUan  sector  pay  levels.  It  is  important  to 
emphasize  that  the  principle  of  keeping 
military  wages  roughly  comparable  to  clvU- 
ian  wages  was  operative  long  before  the  de- 
cision to  abandon  the  draft.  The  November 
1971  pay  Increase,  by  eliminating  the  large 
pay  inequities  for  lower  grade  military  per- 
sonnel, can  logically  be  viewed  as  an  action 
taken  prinutrily  to  achieve  pay  comparabil- 
ity. An  additional  effect  was  to  help  in  mak- 
ing the  All-Volunteer  Force  a  workable 
concept. 

The  Gates  Commission  recognized  that 
their  reconunendatlons  for  greater  pay  and 
benefits  for  military  personnel  should  be  im- 
plemented even  If  conscription  were  con- 
tinued. They  stated: 

"Because  conscription  has  been  used  to 
provide  raw  recruits,  the  pay  of  men  entering 
the  Services  has  been  kept  at  a  very  low 
level.  .  .  .  Regardless  of  the  fate  of  the  draft, 
the  Commission  strongly  recommends  eUml- 
iiation  of  this  discrimination  against  first 
termers." 

Cost  case  3  assumes  that  the  cost  of  the 
1971  pay  raise  should  be  attributed  to  the 
pay  comparability  process  and  not  the  All- 
Volimteer  Force.  Although  the  AVF  effort 
certainly  provided  the  needed  political  pres- 
sure for  passage  of  the  1971  pay  raise,  it 
seems  highly  likely  that  even  if  the  draft 
bad  continued  to  operate,  equity  considera- 
tions alone  would  have  eventually  led  to  the 
passage  of  this  pay  increase.  It  is  especially 
interesting  to  note  that  F.  Edward  Hubert 
Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, who  opposes  the  All-Volunteer  Force. 
was  the  single  most  important  supporter  of 
the  1971  pay  raise. 

By  substractlng  from  the  $3  billion  cost 
of  Project  Volunteer,  the  ^'^"Mal  cost  of  the 
1971  pay  increase  and  with  several  other 
minor  adjustments,  the  annual  cost  of  the 
AU-Volunteer  Force  can  be  said  to  be  $733.6 
million.  From  an  historical  perspective,  I 
feel  that  this  is  the  best  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  the  All -Volunteer  Force. 

However,  none  of  these  previous  cost  esti- 
mates cover  the  most  relevant  cost  from  a 
decision  framework,  that  is  the  opportunity 
cost  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force.  This  oppor- 
tunity eost  can  be  represented  by  the  an- 
nual budget  savings  which  would  occur  if 
we  returned  to  the  draft.  I  feel  that  this  final 
cost  case,  the  opportunity  cost  of  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force,  is  the  most  relevant  and 
most  interesting  cost  case.  Chart  IV  presents 
the  Project  Volunteer  programs  which  cotild 
be  reduced  If  the  draft  were  reinsUtuted. 
Chart  IV. — Project  Volunteer  Cost  Decreases 
Under  m  Return  to  the  Drm/t 
(Inmilltons) 

Decremaed  Annu*l 
Action:  DOD  Coat* 

Eliminate  Health  Profession  Scholar- 
ships   _  $38.0 

Reduce    ROTO   Sctaolanibipe   to   Fre- 

AVF   Level 4.2 

Eliminate  Special  Pay  for  Optome- 
trists    0.7 

Reduce  Active  Duty  Recruiting  Ex- 
penditures    131.1 

Reduce  Active  Duty  Advertising  Ex- 
penditures        46.6 

Total  Annual  Savings 305.7 

This  amount  of  potential  savings,  $350.7 
million,  which  ia  mostly  reductions  in  re- 
cruiting and  advertising  programs,  may  seem 
intuitively  low,  but  one  crucial  assumption 
is  in  operation  here.  The  assumption  Is  that 
pay  comparability  levels  would  continue  for 
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all  military  personnel.  This  Is  a  reasonable 
assumption  given  the  political  Infeasibllity 
of  reducing  pay  levels  once  comparability 
levels  have  been  established  as  the  norm. 
Without  the  possibility  of  reducing  pay  ex- 
penditures, only  a  few,  relatively  low  cost 
programs,  could  be  reduced  in  a  return  to 
the  draft. 

However,  Chart  IV  does  not  tell  the  entire 
story  because  by  returning  to  the  draft  there 
would  also  be  large  cost  increases  which  mvtst 
be  included  in  the  calculation  of  the  oppor- 
tunity cost.  This  is  a  crucial  i>oint  which 
many  AVF  critics  have  missed. 

During  the  high  draft  years  (FY  1966  to 
FY  1969),  each  military  accession  contribut- 
ed an  average  of  3.0  trained  man-years.  To- 
day, and  over  the  next  several  years  (FY 
1973  to  FY  1976),  each  accession  will  con- 
tribute an  average  of  3.7  trained  man-years. 
This  represents  a  23%  increase  in  manpower 
utilization.  This  Increase  in  productive  man- 
years  per  accession  is  a  result  of  the  inter- 
action of  three  variables.  First,  the  dlstrbu- 
tion  of  initial  terms  of  service  have  changed 
within  each  Military  Service.  During  the  high 
draft  years,  two-year  terms  of  service  domi- 
nated the  accession  picture,  whereas,  over 
recent  years,  three-year,  four-year,  and  six- 
year  terms  of  service  have  become  increasing- 
ly more  common.  Second.  Service  loss  rates 
have  decreased  with  the  introduction  of  the 
AVP.  Especially  important  are  first-term  re- 
enlistment  rates  which  have  Increased  sub- 
stantially from  their  level  in  the  late  1960's. 
Third,  lower  proportlcm  of  DOD  accessions 
are  now  entering  the  Army,  a  Service  with 
relatively  low  expected  man-years  contrib- 
uted per  accession.  The  combined  effort  of 
these  three  variables  Increases  the  expected 
utilization  rate  for  DOD  manpower. 

If  the  draft  were  immediately  reinstated 
and  the  high  manpower  turnover  rates  which 
the  Military  Services  experienced  before  also 
returned.  It  would  require  an  additional  39,- 
000  training  man-years  to  support  the  c\ir- 
rent  trained  strength.  This  translates  into 
an  increaaed  annual  DOD  budget  cost  of 
$515.2  million.  However,  as  I  previously  ^- 
plalned.  this  Increased  cost  figure  includes 
the  effect  of  three  variables:  longer  initial 
terms  of  service,  lower  loss  rates,  and  pro- 
portionately fewer  Army  accessions.  These 
Srst  two  factors  are  clearly  AVF-related  sav- 
ings areas.  However,  I  feel  that  the  lower 
proportion  of  accessions  entering  the  Army 
Is  primarily  related  to  the  end  of  the  Viet- 
nam War  and  not  to  the  introduction  of  the 
All-Volunteer  Force.  By  excluding  this  vari- 
able from  consideration,  the  additional  an- 
nual DOD  training  cost  which  would  result 
In  a  return  to  the  draft  is  reduced  from  $515.2 
million  to  $374.3  million.  Which  cost  one 
ehooses  to  accept  as  mare  relevant  to  the 
AVF  is  debatable,  but  I  would  choose  the  low- 
er figure.  This  amount  of  annual  increased 
DOD  cost  in  a  return  to  the  draft,  $374.3  mil- 
lion, must  be  compared  to  the  potential  cost 
savings  in  a  return  to  the  draft.  $305.7  mll- 
Uon.  presented  in  Chart  TV,  in  order  to  de- 
rive the  opportunity  cost. 

Two  points  must  be  stressed  about  these 
opportunity  cost  calculations.  The  first  point 
Is  that  these  figures  are  only  preliminary  es- 
timates and  are  currently  being  studied  In 
more  detail.  The  second  point  is  that  other 
potential  AVF-related  cost  savings  areas, 
such  as  reduced  transients,  which  could  re- 
sult in  substantial  increases  In  expected  DOD 
costs  in  a  return  to  the  draft,  have  not  been 
Included  in  these  preliminary  estimates,  and 
are  currently  being  evaluated. 

The  final  conclusion  ts  rather  startling  to 
some.  A  return  to  the  draft  wlU  likely  not 
result  In  any  savings.  In  fact,  these  prelimi- 
nary estimates  indicate  that  the  elimination 
of  the  An-Volunteer  Force  could  result  in  ad- 
ditional annual  DOD  expendltxnrs  of  over  $50 
million.  The  on)ortunlty  cost  of  the  All-Vol- 
unteer Force  appears  to  be  small  or  possibly 
negative.  This  is  why  the  statement  that  tti* 
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AU-Voluteer  Force  Is  bankrupting  the  De- 
fense Deptartment  seems  almost  ironic  In  ret- 
rospect. Perh<4>s  It  is  the  draft,  not  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force,  that  we  cannot  afford. 


FRED  MILLER:    A  GEORGIA  GIANT 
IN      PEACEFUL      TRANSITION 


HON.  ANDREW  YOUNG 

OF   6EORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  IB.  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  today's  Washington  Post,  Nicholas 
von  Hoffman  has  written  a  perceptive 
appreciation  of  a  little-known  man  who 
has  made  a  major  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  human  rights  and  dignity  in 
the  South. 

Fred  Milller  is,  indeed,  "a  Georgia 
giant  in  peaceful  transition."  Many  times 
I  was  privileged  to  view  his  quiet,  ef- 
fective work  and  to  enjoy  his  abiding 
friendship. 

I  submit  this  richly  deserved  tribute 
to  Fred  Miller  for  the  Record  : 
Fred  Mnjuoi:  A  Gbokcxa  Giamt  in  Peacefui. 
Teamsztion 
(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 

Fred  UUler  would  never  let  any  of  us 
write  about  him.  He  used  to  say  it  would 
make  his  Job  with  the  United  States  Com- 
munity Relations  Service  more  difficult.  He 
felt  what  he  needed  was  anon3rmlty.  not 
glamor,  to  do  the  work  of  Justice  and  re- 
conciliation between  races  and  people. 

Bad  health  Is  forcing  Fred  to  retire  so 
we  may  now  tell  you  about  this  Jackson. 
Ca.  man,  6-feet-5.  380  pounds,  bald.  Jug 
ears,  and  looking  like  the  quintessential  red- 
neck behind  every  gas  pump  In  the  South. 
Fred,  of  course,  knew  that  no  matter  wh«« 
he  went  In  Georgia,  Alabama  or  Mississippi 
be  looked  like  he  came  from  Just  down  the 
roskd.  and,  as  he  said.  "It  was  one  of  the 
things  in  my  favor.  I  could  use  it  to  get  to 
the  people.  I  would  let  it  ride  and  wouldn't 
try  to  stop  it  until  the  right  time  and  all." 

It  wasn't  Just  looks  with  Fred,  any  more 
than  it  was  his  accent.  I  think  we  Yankee  re- 
porters loved  his  q!>eech  because  it  Is  a  sweet 
Georgia  melody,  a  singing  murmur,  not  dra- 
matic, not  histrt<»iic,  so  soft  on  the  ear,  but 
what  counted  was  that  Fred  was  the  most 
trustworthy  man  any  of  us  haid  ever  met. 
There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  speak  the 
truth  but  arent  accurate  and  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple who  are  accurate  but  don't  speak  the 
truth.  Fred  does  both  and  does  It  all  the 
time. 

All  sides  trusted  Fred.  Tbey  had  a  retire- 
ment banquet  for  him  in  Atlanta  the  other 
day  and  I'm  sure  that  ex-antagonists  remem- 
bered bow  In  dajrs  of  riot  and  storm  Fred 
had  brought  them  together  to  begin  the 
work  of  reconciliation. 

We  report«:«  remember  In  our  own  fecial 
way,  like  him  picking  us  up  when  we  were 
dead  drunk  in  the  Tally  Ho  restaurant  out- 
side of  Selma  and  carrying  us  back  to  the 
Hotel  Albert.  Gene  Roberts,  then  of  The  New 
York  Times  and  now  editor  of  The  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer,  remembers  taking  refuge  from 
the  local  hostiles  tn  the  Baker  County  Court 
House  in  southwest  Ge<M^a:  'The  sheriff  and 
everybody  slammed  their  dows  and  I  was 
suTTOtinded  In  the  hall  by  five  or  six  guys. 
One  had  a  pistol,  and  then  there  was  Fred 
banging  up  against  the  water  cooler  and 
almost  knocking  it  over.  *Oope,'  he  said,  'I 
better  not  do  that  again  at  III  knock  my  gun 
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Fred  saved  me  once,  too.  It  was  the  day 
they  integrated  Veterans  State  Park  in  that 
same  part  of  Georgia.  After  the  civil  rights 
f>eopIe  left  I  made  the  mistake  of  staying  too 
long,  and  I  was  soon  encircled  by  a  number 
of  white  nasties.  Fred  came  up  in  time  to 
bear  a  local  Alley-Oop  announce.  "We're 
gonna  git  yuuuu."  Fred  looked  back  at  him 
and  stuck  a  hand  inside  his  coat  Jacket  be- 
fore replying.  "Well,  six  of  you  ain't." 

If  Fred  ever  carried  a  gun  In  those  days 
we  never  saw  it,  but  Georgia  produces  fight- 
ing men  and  Fred  enlisted  in  the  Army  in 
19  and  40,  as  he  would  say  It,  to  win  a  bat- 
tlefield commission,  two  Bronze  Stars,  two 
Silver  Stars,  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross 
and  two  Purple  Hearts.  "They  ginmie  the 
others,  but  those  two  Purple  Hearts  I  won." 

Fred  came  home  to  Georgia  where  he  grew 
a  few  peaches,  coached  football  at  Gordon 
Military  College  and,  \n  the  1050s,  integrated 
the  4th  VFW  District  where  he  was  the  com- 
mander. How  he  did  you  can't  understand  if 
you  don't  know  Fred.  He  is  the  ideal  South- 
erner, strong  in  war,  gentle  In  peace,  humor- 
ous. Inviting  and  never,  never  pushy. 

When  asked  why  he  went  into  this  work 
which  took  him  to  the  Pettus  Bridge  at 
SeUna  and  the  Memphis  motel  room  five  min- 
utes after  Dr.  King's  murder,  Fred  doesn't 
give  a  big  speech.  "Knowing  the  situation  in 
our  area  of  the  country.  I  felt  like  I'd  be 
of  some  help  in  keepin'  down  violence.  I  cer- 
tainly didn't  go  Into  It  as  a  do-gooder,  but 
so  we  could  move  along  into  a  peaceful  tran- 
sition." 

There  were  funny  times  and  sad  times, 
and  horrible  ones  and  scary  ones,  but  one 
of  the  times  I  remember  best  was  Fted  out- 
side that  same  Baker  County  cottrthouse. 
There  had  been  a  lot  of  trouble  and  it  was 
a  hot,  hot  afternoon  in  this  place  where  the 
sheriff  bad  even  nin  state  troopers  out.  Fred 
and  I  went  into  tbe  local  cafe,  where  the 
deputies  were,  to  get  a  drink  of  water,  but 
they  wouldn't  serve  us.  They  said  it  was  a 
private  club. 

Fred  turned  around  and  walked  out  into 
the  street,  and  in  the  dusty,  hot  sun,  he 
called  them  out,  he  dared  them  to  oome  out, 
this  Georgia  giant,  this  white  man,  this  son 
of  the  South,  a  singing  voice  of  angry  Justice 
in  a  summer  street,  and  inside  they  were  too 
ashamed  to  come. 


REISS-DAVIS     CHILD     STUDY 
CENTER 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF   CALJFOaMla 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  18,  1974 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Relss- 
Davis  Child  Study  Center,  a  nonprofit 
treatment  center  for  emotionally  dis- 
turbed children  in  Los  Angeles.  This 
center  was  founded  in  1950  by  a  group 
of  interested  citizens  to  provide  quahty 
treatment  for  those  children  and  their 
parents  unable  to  afford  private  care. 

Over  the  past  23  years,  Relss-Davls 
has  expanded  its  facilities  to  Include 
comprehensive  training  programs  for 
child  care  professionals,  major  research 
projects  in  the  field  of  mental  health, 
and  workshops  and  seminars  conducted 
for  the  benefit  of  parents  and  commu- 
nity groups.  The  center  is  among  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  Nation  and 
the  only  institution  in  tbe  West  to  pro- 
vide all  of  these  services. 
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Reiss-Davis  is  now  accredited  b  the 
Council  on  Medical  Education  o  the 
American  Medical  Association  ai  3  by 
the  American  Board  of  Psychiatr  and 
Neurology.  Its  Anna  Freud  Resean  i  Li- 
brary is  recognized  as  the  larges  and 
most  outstanding  psychiatric  llbn  -y  in 
southern  California. 

Reiss-Davis  has  truly  made  an  out- 
standing contribution  in  the  ar  a  of 
mental  health,  both  locally  and  nat  >nal- 
ly,  but  there  is  much  remaining  o  be 
done.  Out  of  the  10  million  childr  n  in 
the  United  States  in  need  of  psych  atric 
care,  only  1  million  are  receivinj  any 
care  at  all.  In  addition,  there  an  still 
only  600  qualified  child  psychiatri  ts  in 
the  Nation,  6  percent  of  whom  were 
trained  at  Reiss-Davis.  By  its  10th  nni- 
versary  in  1960.  2,300  patients  ha  I  re- 
ceived treatment,  and  by  1967.  the  lum- 
ber of  patients  treated  had  increaj  d  to 
5.000. 

Approximately  70  percent  of  the  I  eiss- 
Davis  operating  budget  comes  fron  pri- 
vate sources.  Only  7  percent  is  i  lised 
through  patients'  fees.  The  remainl  ig  23 
percent  is  derived  from  training  at  1  re- 
search grants  by  the  National  Ins  Itute 
of  Mental  Health,  which  are  due  1  i  ex- 
pire in  June  1974. 

As  Reiss-Davis  approaches  its  25th 
anniversary  date  in  1975,  it  wi  I  be 
lavmching  a  major  fund-raising  dr  re  to 
meet  expenses  incurred  by  its  ev«  -ex- 
panding services.  The  center  serve  as  a 
fine  example  of  a  community  wc  king 
together  to  provide  care  for  its  most 
helpless  citizens.  Through  its  res*  irch. 
training  programs,  and  public  educ  ition 
service,  its  voice  has  been  card 
throughout  the  Nation  in  the  fie  d  of 
mental  health.  || 


AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  69 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

or  THX  vatciN   islands 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrjfES 

Monday.  March  IB,  1974 


pi  )vid- 
S9,  I 
to 
toiH.R. 


Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ac|ord 
ance  with  House  Resolution  963  . 
Ing  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
hereby  give  notice  of  my  intention 
offer  the  following  amendments  ' 
69: 

Amendment  to  HJt.  69,  u  reportc  i,  of- 
fered by  Mr.  DK  liVGO. 

Page  28,  line  16.  strike  out  "1"  and  nsert 
In  lieu  thereof  "2". 

Page  29,  beginning  with  line  1,  strll  i  out 
everything  after  the  period  down  tt  ough 
the  period  in  line  8.  and  Insert  In  Ueu  here- 
of the  following: 

The  Commissioner  shall  allot  (A) 
centum  of  the  amount  appropriated 
ant  to  this  paragraph  among  Ouam, 
can  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  thei 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  accord| 
their  respective  need  for  grants  und( 
part,  and  (B)  the  remaining  50  per  c< 
of  such  amount  so  appropriated  to  th(^ 
retary  of  the  Interior  (1)  to  make  payinents 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)(1),  and  dl)  to 
malce  payments  pursuant  to  subsecticJR  (d) 
(2).  

Amendment  to  HJl.  69,  as  report#l  of- 
fered by  Mr.  DX  Luoo. 

Page  28,  line  15,  strike  out  "1"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof,  "1>4". 

Page  29,  beginning  with  line  1.  strlfle  out 
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everything  after  the  period  down  through 
the  period  In  line  8.  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

The  Commissioner  shall  allot  (A)  no  less 
than  60  per  centum  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  paragraph  among 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trxist  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
according  to  their  respective  need  for  grants 
under  this  part,  and  (B)  the  remaining 
per  centum  of  such  amount  so  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  amount 
necessary  (1)  to  make  payments  pursuant 
to  subsection  (d)  (1),  and  (11)  to  make  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  subsection  (d)(2).  In 
making  the  allotments  under  the  preceding 
sentence  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  take  Into  account  any  Increase 
in  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  children 
to  be  served  by  the  allotment  under  clause 
(A)  relative  to  the  total  number  of  chUdren 
to  be  served  by  the  allotments  under  clauses 
(A)  and  (B). 
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NEED  MORE  FEDERAL  FUNDS  FOR 
EYE    RESEARCH 


HON.  BO  GINN 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  IS.  1974 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
most  important  personal  ix>ssessions  Is 
the  gift  of  sight.  For  many  Americans, 
however,  disease  and  accidents  impair 
this  precious  sense. 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  need  for  more  Federal  re- 
search funds  on  the  eye  disease  called 
toxoplasmosis.  The  Georgia  House  of 
Representatives  has  read  and  adopted 
the  following  resolution  which  I  would 
like  to  share  with  the  Members  of  the 
Congress : 

Oknebal  Assembly  of  Georgia — HJl.  No.  648 
A  resolution  requesting  the  President  and 

the   Congress   to  participate  in  the  fight 

against  diseases  of  the  eye;  and  for  other 

pxirpoees 

Whereas,  countless  citizens  of  this  State 
and  of  the  United  States  are  afflicted  in  each 
year  by  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  especially  the 
disease  Toxoplasmosis;  and 

Whereas,  the  causes  of  almost  all  diseases 
of  the  eye  are  unknown  to  science,  causing 
incorrect  diagnoses  and  leading  toward  a 
lack  of  proper  treatment  which  In  turn  may 
facilitate  blindness  and  even  mental  retarda- 
tion; and 

Whereas,  It  Is  more  feasible  to  appropriate 
money  for  research  to  prevent  blindness 
than  to  appropriate  money  to  provide  for 
the  blind  whose  sight  might  have  been  saved 
through  research;  and 

Whereas,  even  when  funds  are  appropri- 
ated by  the  Congress  for  this  vital  research 
into  the  causes  and  cures  of  eye  diseases 
they  are  often  Impounded  or  vetoed  by  the 
President  for  reasons  which  are  not  related 
to  the  crying  need  for  eye  research;  and 

Whereas,  it  Is  absolutely  imperative  that 
research  Into  diseases  of  the  eyes  be  con- 
tinued and  expanded  in  the  most  rapid  and 
most  thorough  fashion  possible. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Georgia  that  this  body  re- 
spectfully requests  the  President  and  the 
Congress  to  Immediately  act  for  the  support 
and  expansion  of  research  into  the  causes 
and  cures  of  eye  diseases,  and  particularly  of 
the  eye  disease  Toxoplasmosis. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Congress  Is 
urgently  requested  to  impropriate  funds  to 
the  National  Eye  Institute  to  enable  such  re- 
search to  be  conducted. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 


of  State  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  trans- 
mit an  appropriate  copy  of  this  Resolution 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States;  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Governors  of  the  states  of 
North  Carolina.  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Ala- 
bama, Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and 
Texas;  to  the  Director  of  the  National  Eye 
Institute;  to  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Howard 
"Bo"  Callaway;  to  Undersecretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Phil  Campbell;  and  to  the  members  of 
the  Georgia  Congressional  Delegation. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  Senator  Herman 
Talmadge  and  Congressman  Bo  Ginn  are 
respectfully  requested  to  read  this  Resolution 
to  their  respective  Houses  and.  thereafter,  to 
Insert  this  Resolution  into  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Governors 
and  Legislators  of  our  sister  states  are  urged 
to  Join  with  us  in  our  urgent  request  for 
action  to  find  the  causes  and  cures  of  diseases 
of  the  eye. 


EDUCATION'S  NEED  FOR  METRIC 
CONVERSION  LEGISLATION 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  18.  1974 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  soon 
be  debating  a  most  important  and  far- 
reaching  piece  of  legislation,  the  Metric 
Conversion  Act.  This  bill  is  the  best  kind 
of  legislation — the  kind  that  causes  mini- 
mal social  and  economic  disruption  and 
yet  has  profound  and  progressive  conse- 
quences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  I  may  speak 
for  my  other  colleagues  who  have  spon- 
sored H.R.  11035  when  I  say  that  we 
have  been  aware  of  and  Impressed  by  the 
interest  and  forward  action  of  the  Cali- 
fornia education  system  relative  to  met- 
ric conversion.  Educators  in  California 
have  been  farsighted  in  recognizing  the 
coming  reality  smd  in  preparing  young 
Califomians  now  for  the  future  in  which 
they  will  be  adults. 

I  have  received  today  an  excellent 
statement  by  Dr.  Wilson  Riles,  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  and  di- 
rector of  education  in  California,  re- 
garding the  value  of  and  need  for  a  uni- 
fied national  education  effort  to  imple- 
ment metric  conversion.  I  commend  his 
perceptive  remarks  to  my  colleagues  dur- 
ing their  consideration  of  this  impor- 
tant legislation.  These  remarks  once 
again  support  the  urgent  need  for  H.R. 
11035  and  once  again  demonstrate  why 
all  those  who  have  had  the  singular 
pleasure  of  coming  to  Icnow  Wilson  Riles 
hold  him  in  such  high  regard. 

The  statement  follows : 

State  of  Caltfornia, 
Department  of  Education. 

Sacramento,  March  8,  1974. 
Hon.  Richard  T.  Hanna. 
House  of  Representatives , 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Dick:  I  have  been  following  the  prog- 
ress of  HR  11035  for  several  months.  Last 
Veek  it  was  voted  out  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee for  consideration  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  encourage  you  to  support  this 
measure  for  a  10-year  transition  to  a  metric 
standard  of  measurement. 

Enthusiasm  for  changing  over  to  metrics 
runs  high  In  California  where  many  schools 
have  already  Implemented  metrics  In  their 
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math,  science.  Industrial  arts,  home  econom- 
ics, and  P.E.  programs.  Literally  hundreds  of 
metric  Inservlce  programs  for  teachers  have 
been  conducted  to  prepare  the  way  for  metri- 
cation. While  many  questions  about  metrics 
are  directed  to  the  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  nearly  all  of  them  ask 
for  suggestions  about  what  to  teach  and  how 
to  teach  it.  Very  few  are  critical  of  a  metric 
standard  for  measurement.  Teachers,  stu- 
dents, and  parents  all  recognize  the  benefits 
of  a  changeover  to  a  less  complex,  more  easUy 
understood  system,  and  most  are  conunltted 
to  the  efficacy  of  a  metric  system. 

Federal  action  for  implementing  a  metric 
standard  for  measurement  is  of  Immediate 
Importance  for  many  reasons.  If  the  United 
States  acts  now,  we  will  have  some  say  in 
decisions  which  Impact  on  industrial  and 
technological  standards.  Further,  action  now 
will  get  the  nation  moving  together  to  effect 
a  transition.  The  longer  we  wait,  the  more 
difficult  It  is  for  publishers  of  educational 
materials  and  others  to  participate  In  a 
smooth  shift  to  metrics.  Delay  is  the  enemy. 

My  concern  for  metrics  relates  primarily  to 
educating  children  and  adults  for  productive 
lives  In  our  society.  I  belteve  that  the  pas- 
sage of  HR  11036  Is  consistent  with  sound 
economic  and  educational  goals.  In  com- 
merce, metrics  hold  promise  for  Improving 
our  trade  posture  abroad,  and  at  home.  In 
education,  a  metric  standard  for  measure- 
ment will  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  meas- 
uring skill,  and  computational  skUls  which 
involve  measurements.  The  chance  of  meas- 
urement error  is  much  lower  when  using 
metric  units  than  when  using  U.S.  customary 
units  because  of  the  decimal  design  of  met- 
rics. That  benefit  alone  wUl  Improve  both 
educational  outcomes  and  commercially  re- 
lated outcomes,  substantially. 

America's  greatest  resource  is  its  school 
children.  They  will  soon  manage  business.  In- 
dustry, edncstiMi  and  government.  We  owe 
them  the  adrmntages  of  a  standard  of  meas- 
urement which  allows  elBclent  communica- 
tion both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Again  I  encourage  you  to  vote  yes  In  sup- 
port of  HR  11035. 
Sincerely, 

Wilson  Riles. 


PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  EDWARD  YOUNG 

or  aoTTTB  caaouNA 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  18,  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Jaycees  of  the  United  States 
have  rendered  much  vahiahle  service  over 
the  years.  Today,  they  are  concerned 
over  the  cynicism  and  pessimism  that 
seems  to  be  so  popular  today.  I  commend 
them  for  their  program  known  as  "Pride 
in  America." 

I  insert  the  foUovlng  resolution  by  the 
Jaycees  of  the  United  States 
Prise  in  America 

It  is  becoming  Increasingly  difficult  to 
appreciate  that  our  country  offers  more  c^- 
portunlty  than  any  nation  in  the  world  .  .  . 
Because 

Today  this  country's  detractors  show  little 
regard  for  our  institutions. 

Most  Americans  have  strong  convictions 
In  these  institutions  thAt  arc  the  corner- 
Etones  of  our  great  country 

Faith  in  God 
Brotherhood  of  Man 
FYee  enterprise 
Ctovcmment  by  the  Peofrt* 

Individualism 
Service  to  Hiimanlty 
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Constantly  it  Is  repeated  that  Americans 
no  longer  enjoy  individual  expression. 

The  United  States  Jaycees  know  better  be- 
cause of  their  affiliations  In  6,700  communi- 
ties throughout  this  great  country. 

History  has  proven  that  the  American  peo- 
ple can  unite  when  threatened!  Once  again 
we  are  threatened  but  not  by  outside  forces. 

Our  new  threat  Is  one  of  self-doubt  re- 
inforced dally  by  the  repetition  of  negaUve 
examples. 

The  United  States  Jaycees  are  tired  of 
those  who  daily  condemn  our  society  as  de- 
teriorating ! 

The  time  is  now  for  the  sleeping  giant  of 
public  "Pride"  and  positive  Individual  par- 
ticipation to  awaken. 

Unite  with  the  United  States  Jaycees  in 
rekindling  our  "Pride  In  America" — the  key 
IsTOUI 

Adopted:    February   16,   1974,  The  United 
States  Jaycees,  Executive  Committee. 
The  United  States  Jaycees. 
Executive  Board  of  Directors. 


RESEARCH  AND  TREATMENT  FOR 
THE  PROBLEMS  OF  HUMAN 
GROWTH 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

OF   (MUAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  18.  1974 

Mr.      JONES     of     Oklahoma.      Mr. 

Speaker,  frequently  in  our  rush  to  help 
our  constituents  and  to  represent  them, 
on  the  floor  and  in  committee,  we  may 
fail  to  stop  and  ponder  the  full  effect 
of  all  that  we  do.  In  this  way.  a  con- 
stituent's recent  call  to  my  district 
office  to  express  to  her  view  on  the  need 
for  pr(«)er  funding  and  better  balance 
in  health  care  research  focused  my 
attention  on  the  fact  that  funds  to 
train  new  doctors  and  to  conduct  re- 
search also  results  in  the  treatments  of 
patients  and  the  alleviation  of  suffer- 
ing. 

As  my  constituent,  Mrs.  Bill  J. 
Schneider,  so  poignantly  put  it — 

You  dont  know  what  It's  like  to  be  told 
your  son  will  never  be  more  than  three 
feet  tall  nor  wel^  more  than  thirty 
pounds.  You  don't  know  what  it's  like  to 
be  told,  "There  Is  no  bcqie!"  and.  worse,  to 
be  given  the  feeling  that  no  one  cares. 

One  of  my  reasons  for  asking  that 
Mrs.  Schneider's  letter  to  me  be 
reprinted  in  the  Record  is  her  convic- 
tion that  more  doctors  In  general  prac- 
tice should  know  that  there  is  hope — 
treatment  is  available.  Mrs.  Schneider's 
son  received  treatment  as  part  of  a  re- 
search and  training  program  funded  by 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Schneider  ideads  for  others 
whose  children  may  be  similarly  alflicted, 
since  her  own  son  has  now  received  help. 
She  pleads  not  for  more  money,  but 
that  within  the  total  amoimt  available 
that  not  all  of  it  be  given  to  research 
and  training  in  cancer  and  heart  dis- 
ease Just  because  of  the  attention,  pub- 
licity and  fear  they  arouse.  Let  us  not 
resptmd  just  to  political  popularity. 
Surely,  the  diseases  of  children  and  the 
proUems  of  growth  are  just  as  important 
Few  people  have  spoken  to  me  so  con- 
vincingly on  that  subject  and  I  com- 
mend her  comments  to  my  colleagues.  I 
know  many  older  people  who,  if  asked 
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personally,  would  cheerfully  sacrifice 
their  treatment  for  little  children — for 
their  children  and  grandchildren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  reason  for  call- 
ing this  matter  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion is  my  pride  in  my  constituent.  Mrs. 
Schneider.  She  not  only  got  help  for  her 
son,  but  she  reached  out  and  shared 
what  she  found  with  others.  Mrs.  Schnei- 
der was  the  unpaid  but  full-time  national 
director  of  the  Human  Growth  Founda- 
tion, which  has  now  been  established  to 
help  in  this  area.  I  wonder  how  many  of 
us  have  such  unsung,  but  dedicated  peo- 
ple, unnoticed  until  something  like  this 
comes  along,  among  our  ccHistituents. 

The  letter  follows: 

Hitman  Growth  FotrNUATToN, 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Jan.  14,  1974. 
Congressman  Jim  Jones. 
Cannon-House  Ofp.ee  Bldg.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Jones:  It  is  virtually 
impossible  for  me  to  tell  you  what  I  would 
like  to  In  a  few  short  words,  so  I'm  afraid 
this  may  very  well  turn  Into  a  lengthy  dis- 
sertation. It  would  mean  very  much  to  me 
if  you  would  stick  with  me  to  the  finish. 

First  of  all.  my  reason  for  writing  is  a  very 
personal  one.  I  am  very  concerned  about  the 
research  project  that  is  allowing  one  of 
my  three  sons  to  grow  up,  literally.  With 
that.  I'm  concerned  about  other  "little" 
children  who  may  never  be  given  this  op- 
portxinity  that  he  has  had  through  research 
which.  I  believe,  has  iseen  government  fund- 
ed for  the  most  part. 

Thirteen  years  ago.  when  my  husband  was 
a  young  new  architect,  I  was  asked  by  a 
young  new  physician  if  anyone  had  ever 
told  me  that  my  second  sou  might  be  a 
dwarf  ...  to  which  I  responded  with  no  .  .  . 
and  went  home  in  a  state  of  shock.  I  looked 
In  a  reference  bocA  for  information  and 
found  under  DWARF  .  .  .  "Used  to  entertain 
the  Kings  and  Queens  of  England  in  the 
seventeenth  century — see  To«n  Thumb".  No 
medical  explanation  was  given!  For  three 
years,  I  did  not  know  what  a  dwarf  was  and 
searched  for  any  information  I  could  find, 
finding  very  little  and  being  totally  con- 
fused. Finally,  my  pediatrician  assumed  the 
physician  was  c<»Tect  and  sent  us  to  Okla- 
homa City  for  further  testing  and  then,  from 
there,  we  were  sent  on  to  St.  Louis  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  to  be  a  part  of  a  ttien  rela- 
tively new  research  program.  Little  did  I 
realize  then  that  researchers  had  reported 
the  first  saccessf\il  results  of  administration 
of  human  growth  hcHiaione  to  dwarfed  hy- 
popitultary  children,  only  the  year  before 
my  son  was  bom. 

Stan  was  selected  as  ooc  of  the  first  100 
chUdren  in  the  VB.  to  be  a  part  of  this  pro- 
gram which  has  extended  to  some  aoo  chU- 
dren now.  I  believe.  Many  others  could  bene- 
fit If  enough  hormone  were  available, 
though!  In  one  room,  they  were  working 
virith  rats  ...  in  tbe  other  room  with  Stan! 
Admittedly,  the  decision  to  let  him  be  a  part 
of  something  that  I  bad  never  hestfd  about 
.  .  .  and  just  the  fact  that  it  was  research 
was  the  most  difficult  decision  I  have  ever 
made  in  my  Life  and  I  turned  to  God  for  an 
answer  that  was  beyond  my  comprehension 
as  a  young  mother.  With  God'c  help,  a  deci- 
sion cajne  immediately  and  Stan  and  I  bead- 
ed for  St.  Louis  where  he  ha£  spent  ten  weeks 
off  and  on  in  an  effort  to  help  research,  to 
train  pediatric  endocrinologists,  and  to. 
hopefully,  help  him! 

I  dont  think  I  would  be  Incorrect  If  I 
were  to  say  most  all  of  the  100  children  are 
nofw  oirer  five  feet  (or  normal)  In  height. 
Stan  was  one  of  tbe  youngest  to  start  treat- 
ment at  tbe  age  of  4 — 33"  tall?  and  weigh- 
ing 22  lbs.  He  cooperated  through  very  dif- 
ficult tests  after  I  explained  to  him  why  we 
were  there.  From  tbe  ages  of  1  to  4.  Stan 
had  gained  3  lbs.  and  bis  growth  rate  had 
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slowed  down  more  each  year.  At  the 
four,   he   was   the   size  of  an   18  m< 
baby. 

As  a  result  of  human  growth  hoj^one 
treatment,  he  has  now  grown  22  Inch 
gained  60  lbs.  and  \a  now  4'6"  tall  and 
at  age  14.  He  Is  still  growing  rapidW  and 
we  are  hopeful  that  he  will  reach  flv  feet. 
We  feel  he  would  have  already  attalnc  t  this 
height  but  he  had  a  bone  problem  fr  m  an 
unrelated  problem  and  was  off  hormo  le  for 
a  two  year  period,  during  which  his  (  owth 
remained  at  practically  a  standstill.  It  leems 
very  probable  that  he  would  have  gro  m  no 
more  than  5-7  Inches  during  this  timi  with 
a  weight  gain  of  10  lbs.,  making  him  i  Imost 
a  candidate  for  the  Oulness  Book  ol  Rec- 
ords! Thanks  to  eight  years  of  trea  ment 
with  human  growth  hormone  throuj  a  re- 
search, his  growth  rate  has  been  i  >rmal 
those  eight  years! 

I've  been  informed  that  if  the  B  igers- 
Kennedy  Bill  does  not  become  realit;  that 
training  for  pediatric  endocrinologist!  can- 
not go  beyond  July  1974.  What  I'm  nc  ;  sure 
about,  but  think,  U  will  this  be  the  i  ad  of 
Stan's  growth  rate  as  well?  Will  othejfe  not 
be  given  the  opportunity  he  has  been 
Are  we  throwing  in  the  towel? 

The    source    of    Stan's    hormone    Is 
pituitary  glands  of  deceased  persons, 
these  glands  came  from  Oklahoma 
I'm  not  sure  of  the  73  count  I  The  Ni 
Pituitary  Agency,  under  the  direction 
National  Institute  for  Arthritis  and 
bollc  Diseases,  has  been  providing  hi: 
hormone  through  his  researcher  dur:' 
period.  WiU  NPPA  be  phased  out?  Wo 
the  programs  concerning  growth  rei 
discontinued?  What  Is  being  done  und< 
National    Institute    for    Child    Healtl 
Development?  This  may  be  the  source 
funding  .  .  .  ? 

My  husband  and  I  have  spent  over  (I 
for  medical  care  in  addition  to  whi 
son  has  received  from  Insurance  or  tl 
research  funding.  Research  has  spent  $)|000  s 
of  dollars  on  him  I  am  sure.  I  am  4^are 
that  the  costs  of  research  are  phenootenal. 
I  know  that  they  are  not  nearly  ek  ex- 
travagant now  as  they  were  when  th4[  pro- 
grams first  started  because  we  now  pi 
many  of  our  services  .  .  .  x-rays,  e 
also  are  able  to  fly  Stan  to  St.  Louis 
periodic  checkups.  I  dont  know  bow 
people  could  afford  this.  Nor  do  I 
we  will  be  able  to  forever  with  In; 
rising  as  rapidly  as  it  is! 

In  writing  this  letter,  I'm  not 
to  ask  that  more  money  be  spent  fi 
search.  In  fact,  there  might  be  wa'.  .. 
less  could  be  spent  more  efficiently.  Peijbaps, 
only  four  centers  In  the  U.S.  should  be  |raln- 
Ing  pediatric  endocrinologists  .  .  .  Ifraybe 
Just  one  .  .  .  but  certainly  not  the  elij|ilna- 
tlon  of  all  of  them  I  Perhaps,  If  certali^Bareas 
of  research  were  given  significance  a^  dif- 
ferent medical  centers,  then  reseaichera 
could  work  cooperatively,  sharing  exp|ln8ive 
diagnostic  equipment,  and  the  people  {could 
come  to  them  (which  doesn't  do  a  lit  for 
the  energy  crisis)  and  with  more  children 
being  evaluated  at  one  place,  perhaM,  an 
answer  would  be  found  more  qulckl|  and 
more  data  would  be  accumulated!         i 

Equally  Important,  Is  the  need  for  {Prac- 
ticing phjrslclans  to  be  aware  of  the  latest 
developments  In  research  via  contmuing 
medical  education  and  to  make  this  jUifor- 
matlon  available  to  their  patients.         I 

Please  don't  cut  all  research  for  cancir  and 
heart  diseasetl!  Ig 

Because  of  my  concern  for  my  snuill  jbhlld, 
I  became  a  member  of  Human  Orowth  ifoun- 
dation  m  1965. 1  was  a  charter  member  ^f  the 
only  organization  that  is  concemedi  with 
"helping  medical  science  better  undei^and 
the  process  of  growth".  In  1069,  I  b|eame 
a  national  director  for  this  foundatlo^  and 
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I  worked  full-time  for  them  for  tbrea  years, 
without  pay!  As  a  director,  my  work  resulted 
in  corresponding  with  parents  of  children 
with  growth  problems  from  all  over  the  U.S. 
and  Canada. 

My  correspondence  related  to  me  that 
there  were  many  parents  that  felt  as  I  had 
earlier  .  .  .  completely  lost  with  no  one  to 
turn  to  for  help.  I  was  able  to  refer  them  to 
researchers  In  different  areas.  Or,  at  least  to 
comfort  them  with  the  knowledge  that  there 
were,  indeed,  researchers  trying  to  find  an- 
swers for  the  many  and  varied  causes  of 
dwarfism! 

In  our  organization,  our  work  has  been 
done  almost  entirely  by  volunteers,  although 
we  are  In  the  process  of  raising  funds  for 
our  first  full-time  executive  director.  We 
have  no  paid  staff  and  have  only  been  able 
to  raise,  nationally,  what  the  American  Can- 
cer Society  raises  in  Tulsa  alone!  This  leads 
me  to  believe  that  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety Is  doing  fairly  well  without  govern- 
mental help!! 

Please  don't  think  I'm  opposed  to  cancer 
research.  My  best  friend  died  of  cancer  and 
there's  much  heart  disease  in  my  own  family, 
but  to  stop  all  research  in  other  areas  for 
these  two  is  unrealistic  .  .  .  completely  un- 
realistic ! 

I  know  there  are  no  easy  answers  for  these 
problems,  but  I  think  If  researchers  would 
work  cooperatively,  sharing  equipment,  and 
practicing  physicians  were  made  aware  of 
existing  services  for  patients  and  that  this 
information  were  then  shared  with  our  gen- 
eral population,  optimal,  exciting  results  in 
research  could  be  reached! 

I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  If  you 
could  Inform  me  about  what  the  future  of 
growth  research  will  be.  As  I  am  now  serving 
as  Oklahoma  Coordinator  of  Human  Orowth 
Foundation,  I  am  still  counseling  parents  of 
"little"  children.  I  am  concerned  about  all 
of  them,  as  well  as  others  throughout  the 
U.S.,  In  addition  to  my  own  small  son  who 
has  been  an  honor  student  his  first  fourteen 
years,  but  he  Is  becoming  more  sensitive 
about  his  small  stature  dally.  However,  he 
has  been  very  fortunate  Indeed ! 

I  appreciate  the  time  your  aide  gave  me 
on  the  phone  In  Tulsa.  It  was  his  suggestion 
that  I  write  this  letter  to  you. 
Most  cordially, 

Mrs.  Biu.  J.  ScHNxmEB, 
Oklahoma  Coordinator. 
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8EATBELT  DATA 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  Missotnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  18,  1974 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
resent  the  Invasion  of  privacy  Involved 
in  mandatory  seatbelts,  and  seek  to  re- 
peal laws  and  regulations  requiring  such 
regimentation.  Meanwliile,  those  favor- 
ing mandatory  seatbelts  cite  the  great 
gains  made  because  of  their  use  in  Aus- 
tralia. Accordingly,  it  may  be  of  value 
to  compare  traffic  problems  in  the 
United  States  and  Australia  before 
reaching  any  hasty  conclusions. 
Statistics 

1.  Number  of  vehicles  registered:  USA. 
118.000.000.  Aus.  5,271.900. 

a.  Number  of  yearly  traffic  fatalities:  USA, 
66300;    Aus,  3,422. 

3.  Number  of  yearly  traffic  accidents:  USA, 
16,800.000;   Aus,  65.760. 

4.  Total  Population:  USA.  206,000,000;  Aus. 
13,091,300. 


6.  Miles  of  paved  highways:  USA,  3,789,000 
Aus,  119,729  bltumlnlod  concrete. 

These  are  the  statistics  for  1972,  the 
latest  year  for  which  complete  figures  are 
presently  available. 

Much  emphasis  is  given  to  a  20-percent 
reduction  in  motor  vehicle  occupant 
deaths  in  AustraUa.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  these  statistics  apply  only  to 
the  states  of  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales,  which  account  for  some  5  million 
of  the  nation's  13  million  people,  as  data 
is  not  yet  available  for  the  other  four 
states  or  New  Zealand. 

Another  interesting  comparison  with 
U.S.  highways,  which  in  1972  generally 
featured  a  70  miles  per  hour  speed  limit, 
in  Australia,  the  speed  on  Sidney's  main 
highways  wtis  60  miles  per  hour  and  on 
other  outside  areas,  from  40  to  50  miles 
per  hour. 


UNITED  VETERANS  COUNCIL  OP 
LONG  BEACH  OPPOSES  CLOSURE 
OP  PORT  MacARTHUR 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  18.  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Department  of  Defense's 
announced  Intent  to  close  Fort  Mac- 
Arthur — the  only  Army  installation  in 
the  eight-county  southern  California 
area — has  completely  ignored  the  needs 
of  the  people  in  the  area,  many  of  whom 
located  in  the  San  Pedro  vicinity  in  order 
to  utilize  the  facilities  at  this  historic 
post. 

And  such  a  disregard  for  the  needs  of 
the  people  in  the  Los  Angeles  area — 
which  1  out  of  12  servicemen  call  home — 
adversely  affects  not  only  the  retired 
military  personnel,  the  dependents  of 
servicemen,  and  the  local  ec(Hiomy,  but 
It  also  adversely  affects  the  efforts  to 
achieve  a  Volimteer  Army.  Obviously, 
without  the  support  of  the  community, 
the  Volunteer  Army  cannot  attract  the 
kind  of  personnel  needed  to  maintain  a 
defense  posture  second  to  none. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  such  community 
organization,  the  United  Veterans  Coim- 
cil  of  Long  Beach,  imder  the  able  leader- 
ship of  its  Comdr.  Raymond  Krinsky  and 
its  Adj.  John  Doran,  has  taken  a 
strong  stand  in  opposition  to  the  closure 
of  Fort  MacArthur.  At  this  point,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  place  their  views  in  the 
Record: 

Februakt  6,  1974. 
Hon.  Olxnn  M.  Anderson, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Anderson  :  The  United 
Veterans  Council  of  Long  Beach,  California, 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
you  for  your  efforts  In  behalf  of  the  reten- 
tion of  the  Fort  MacArthur  Army  Base  at 
San  Pedro,  California. 

In  an  emergency  meeting  of  our  Elxecu- 
tlve  Council  today,  February  6,  1974,  on  the 
matter  of  the  impending  closure  of  Fort 
MacArthur  Army  Base,  our  delegates  voted 
unanimously  to  support  your  position  on 
this  issue. 

Our  interest  In  this  matter  Increased  when 
a  pr<^>ortk>nate  amount  of  our  members,  or 
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members  of  their  families,  were  found  to  be 
working  at  Fort  MacArthiir.  In  addition, 
niany  of  the  older  military  retirees  living  on 
fixed  incomes  who  settled  m  this  area  many 
years  ago  with  the  expectation  of  utUlzlng 
the  Post  Exchange  and  Commissary  which  is 
a  part  of  their  retirement  benefits,  are  deeply 
concerned. 

With  the  closure  of  the  Long  Beach  Naval 
Station  slated  for  June  30,  1974,  and  the  re- 
duction of  exchange  facilities  and  over- 
crowded commissary,  the  burden  on  the  mU- 
itary  retiree  in  the  San  Pedro  area  and  Long 
Beach  area  Indicates  a  lack  of  planning  or 
indifference  by  the  Defense  Department. 

Our  recommendation  Is  as  follows;  If  the 
proposed  closure  is  for  economy  reasons,  as 
we  are  led  to  believe,  then  why  not  move 
present  Army  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
imlts  In  the  Long  Beach/Signal  HUl  areas  to 
Ptort  MacArthur  and  any  other  governmental 
agencies  In  the  svurounding  areas?  This 
would  lncree«e  our  security  on  government 
property  and  equipment  at  no  additional 
cost  at  a  time  when  these  activities  are  vul- 
nerable to  revolutionary  attacks.  This  could 
then  release  this  land  for  development  and 
placement  on  tax  rolls. 

In  the  event  that  this  closure  proceeds  as 
planned,  we  would  hope  you  realize  the  need 
for  reoomputation  of  military  pay  for  re- 
tirees. 

We  would  i^preclate  your  comments  and 
hope  for  a  prompt  reply  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Raymond  Krinskt, 

Commander. 
mebiber   organizations 

American  Oold  Star  Mothers  of  Long 
Beach. 

American  Gold  Star  Hospital  Corps. 

American  War  Mothers,  Chapters  43  and 

61. 

Blinded  Veterans  Association. 

Canadian  Legion,  Ch^ter  14  and  AuxU- 
lary. 

Disabled  American  Veterans,  Chapter  17 
and  Auxiliary. 

Daughters  of  the  Union  Vets,  Chapters  15 
and  58. 

Fleet  Reserve  Association,  Branch  43  and 
Auxiliary. 

Jewish  War  Veterans,  Post  593  and  Auxil- 
iary. 

Ladles  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
Chapter  44. 

MUltary  Order  of  the  I^irple  Heart,  Chap- 
ter 310  and  AuxUlary. 

Military  Order  of  the  World  Wars. 

Marine  Corps  League. 

Spanish  War  Veterans,  Chapters  23  and  94. 

Spanish  War  Veterans,  AuxiUary  Chapter 
71. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Post  1746  and 
AuxUlary. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Post  279  and 
AuxUlary. 

Veterans  of  World  War  I,  Chapter  154  and 
AuxUlary. 

Veterans  of  World  War  I,  Chapter  699. 

Women's  Relief  Corps.  Cht^Jter  93. 

Widows  of  World  War  I,  Chapter  4. 
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March  12  edition  of  the  New  York  Post, 
shows  once  again  that  indiscriminate 
possession  of  handguns  too  often  leads  to 
indiscriminate  killing  by  handguns: 
Phosecutor  Shoots  Three  and  Ktt.i,«  Htmsw.i' 

Oregon,  Iix.,  March  11.— Ogle  County's 
chief  prosecutor,  armed  with  two  revolvers, 
kUled  himself  In  the  sheriff's  office  and  after 
slaying  his  son  and  woundtog  his  former  wife 
and  a  deputy  sheriff,  the  authorities  said. 

Sheriff  Jerry  Brooks  said  that  Richard 
Caldwell,  44  years  old,  in  his  first  term  as 
chief  prosecutor,  entered  the  sheriff's  office 
Saturday  carrying  the  pistols. 

The  sheriff  said  that  Mr.  CaldweU  an- 
nounced: "My  name  is  Richard  Caldwell.  I 
have  Just  shot  my  wife  and  I  have  kUled  my 
son,  David.  I  am  going  to  finish  dictating 
this  statement  and  then  I  am  going  to  kUl 
myself." 

Mr.  Caldwell  held  one  gun  at  his  head  and 
pointed  the  other  at  Deputy  Melvln  Messer, 
the  sheriff  said.  But  deputy  Messer  escaped 
through  a  door  Into  the  lobby. 

Sheriff  Brooks  said  that  a  shot  was  fired 
and  Robert  Whipple,  a  detective  sergeant 
who  was  In  the  office,  was  wounded  m  bis 
stomach. 

The  sheriff  said  that  Deputy  Messer  re- 
entered the  office  with  gun  drawn,  there  was 
another  shot  and  Mr.  Caldwell  fell  to  the 
floor,  shot  In  the  head.  Deputy  Messer  then 
fired  two  shots  at  Mr.  Caldwell,  Sheriff  Brooks 
said. 

Coroner  Robert  Personette  said  that  Mr. 
Caldwell  was  wounded  three  times,  but  the 
fatal  tajury  appeared  to  be  a  self-inflicted 
gunshot  wound  \n  his  head. 


BAN  THE  HANDGUN— XXXn 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  18.  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  armed 
with  a  pistol,  any  man  can  suddenly  be- 
come a  menace  to  his  friends,  neiglibors 
and  even  innocent  passers-by.  The  fol- 
lowing    article,     reprinted    from    the 


THE  SAD  PACTS  ABOUT  THE 
REPUBLIC  OF  VIETNAM 


Hon.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  18.  1974 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  I  made  my  first  report  to  the 
House  on  the  impressions  I  gathered  dur- 
ing my  recent  visit  to  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  At  that  time  I  placed  my  main 
emphasis  on  the  continuing  need  for  the 
United  States  to  provide  assistance  to 
that  beleaguered  ally.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  Vietnam's  need  Is  for  economic 
assistance — assistance  to  add  emphasis 
to  reconstruction  efforts;  to  offset  the  ef- 
fects of  worldwide  inflation;  to  provide 
for  vital  imports  of  petroleum  products; 
and  to  help  compensate  for  the  violent, 
disruptive  efforts  by  North  Vietnam 
which  have  continued  imabated  despite 
the  signing  of  the  Paris  accords. 

Once  again,  I  wish  to  urge  more  Mem- 
bers of  CcMigress  to  visit  Vietnam  for  a 
first  hand  review  of  the  situation.  In 
the  meantime,  I  would  like  to  draw  your 
attention  to  a  most  revealing  article  en- 
titled, "The  Shocking  Sabotage  of  the 
Vietnam  Truce."  This  article,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  latest  issue  of  the  Reader's 
Digest,  summarizes  Hanoi's  flagrant, 
systematic  violation  of  the  peace  agree- 
ment signed  by  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam 1  year  ago.  The  writer,  Charles  J.  V. 
Murphy,  has  authored  several  books  and 
has  had  a  long  and  distinguished  jour- 
nalistic career,  much  of  it  with  Fortune 
magazine.  His  specialty  is  foreign  affairs 
and  strategic  analysis.  He  is  a  seasoned 
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observer  whose  factual  appraisals  of 
foreign  policy  developments  have  won 
praise  on  numerous  occsisions.  Mr.  Mur- 
phy is  clearly  disturbed  by  what  he  has 
seen.  His  assessment  of  North  Vietnam's 
actions  and  possible  intentions  is  well 
worth  your  persual : 

The  Shocking  Sabotage  of  the 

Vietnam  Truce 

(By  Charles  J.  V.  Murphy) 

South  Vietnam,  early  1974:  Automatic- 
weapons  fire  rips  through  the  night  as  North 
Vietnamese  troops,  backed  by  Sovlet-built 
T-64  tanks,  overrun  an  army  outpost  In  the 
Central  Highlands.  In  the  Mekong  Delta,  a 
village  chief  Is  led  Into  the  town  square  and 
assassinated  by  a  ccnnmunlst  terror  squad. 
Just  outside  Saigon,  well-trained  North  Viet- 
namese st^pers  flee  Into  the  Jungle  as  their 
explosive  charges  trigger  an  ammunition 
dump  into  an  awesome  eruption  of  smoke 
and  flame. 

On  the  cease-fire  record  to  date.  It  Is  de- 
presslngly  plain  that  South  Vietnam  remains, 
as  it  has  been  for  nearly  two  decades,  an 
arena  of  vicious  combat  in  communism's 
implacable  effort  to  achieve  hegemony  In 
Southeast  Asia.  After  a  year  of  the  bloodiest 
truce  In  history,  these  are  the  grueswne 
statistics : 

More  than  12.000  South  Vietnamese  vU- 
lage  and  hamlet  chiefs,  policemen,  school- 
teachers and  civil  servants  have  been  mur- 
dered, wounded  or  kidnaped  by  communist 
terror  teams. 

Thousands  of  clashes  have  occurred  be- 
tween North  and  South  Vietnamese  troops, 
with  more  than  a  dozen  full-scale  battles 
Involving  tanks  and  heavy  artillery. 

Thirteen  thousand  South  Vietnamese 
soldiers  have  been  killed  and  60,000  wounded. 
North  Vietnamese  casualties  over  the  period 
may  be  twice  as  great. 

Today,  even  those  American  and  foreign 
observers  who  once  refused  to  believe  that  the 
Paris  cease-fire  wouldn't  work  now  soberly 
admit  that  there  is  scarcely  a  section  of  the 
agreement  that  has  not  been  fiagrantly 
violated.  Consider  the  main  points : 

TROOP  BUILD-IJP 

Article  7  of  the  Paris  agreement  prohibits 
the  communist  forces  in  place  at  the  time  of 
the  cease-fire  from  strengthening  themselves 
by  Introducing  fresh  "troops,  military  ad- 
visers and  mUitary  personnel"  except  for 
purpose  of  rotation  or  replacement.  The  ex- 
pectation on  the  American  side  was  that  if 
the  truce  lasted,  the  forces  on  bol^  sides 
would  be  progressively  drawn  down.  Instead, 
as  U.S.  troops  departed,  some  75,000  fresh 
communist  conscripts  entered  the  battle 
zones  during  the  first  ten  months  of  the 
cease-fire.  Only  a  handful  of  sick  and  wound- 
ed were  withdrawn,  and  perhaps  25,000  to 
30,000  more  were  lost  In  battle.  The  net  result 
has  been  to  raise  the  combat  strength  of  the 
communist  forces  inside  South  Vietnam  by 
40,000  to  50,000  troops 

WEAPONS  replenishment 

The  same  Article  7  limits  both  sides  to 
the  periodic  replenishment  of  weapons  and 
other  fighting  gear  and  materiel  destroyed, 
damaged  or  worn  out,  but  only  on  the  basis 
of  "piece  for  piece,  of  the  same  character- 
istics and  properties."  In  blatant  disregard 
of  this  constraint,  the  communists  have 
tripled  their  armored  forces  by  sending  from 
350  to  400  new  Soviet  and  Chinese  medium 
tanks  into  South  Vietnam,  and  as  many  as 
350  pieces  of  heavy  artillery  (twice  as  many 
as  they  had  when  the  cease-fire  went  Into 
effect).  These  heavy  weapons  Include  large 
numbers  of  Soviet  130-mm.  guns — extremely 
accurate,  highly  relUble  field  pieces  thaw  far 
outshoot  the  UJB.  106-mm.  and  165-mm. 
cannon  on  the  South  Vietnamese  side.  (In 
contrast,  the  Saigon  government  has  been 
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replacing  supplies  at  less  than  thet"plece 
for  piece"  rate,  and  all  foreign  troopb  have 
left  South  Vietnam.)  | 

In  the  past,  the  South  Vletnames^  Army 
(ARVN)  relied  heavily  on  U.S.  air  sbpport 
to  negate  the  conununlst  big  guns.  Now  the 
U.S.  aircraft  are  gone,  and  there  ara  grave 
doubts  whether  ARVN's  own  Jets  can  restore 
the  balance  In  the  battle  equatlon-f-espe- 
clally  In  the  northern  and  western  pirts  of 
South  Vietnam  where  the  communists  now 
have  heavy  antl-atrcraft  guns  ans  even 
some  surface-to-air  missiles.  | 

KESTTPPLY  BOCTES  ;| 

Because  the  1973  cease-fire  agreement  fixed 
communist  forces  In  the  positions  thef  then 
occupied,  scattered  In  pockets  down  t^e  en- 
tire length  of  South  Vietnam,  resupny  has 
been  for  them  a  major  burden.  To  plfevent 
them  from  simply  transforming  th|  de- 
militarized zone  (DMZ)  Into  a  bandy  vans- 
mission  belt  for  war  gear.  Article  15^)  of 
the  Paris  agreement  required  that  |  com- 
munist equipment  and  supplies  be  iboved 
south  only  through  predetermined  ||olnts 
of  entry.  £ 

The  communists  have  totally  Ignorel  this 
understanding.  A  dozen  usable  roads^have 
been  bulldozed  through  the  wooded  bSls  of 
the  DMZ,  and  columns  of  troops  andflong 
truck  convoys  make  regular  use  of  |hem, 
mostly  In  support  of  a  massive  comnainist 
buildup  of  infantry  and  armor  lii  the 
northerrunost  provinces  of  South  Viejpiam, 
possibly  for  another  fierce  assault  ajtelnst 
the  old  imperial  capital  of  Hue.  One  qT  the 
best  roads  has  become  the  departure  bolnt 
for  an  ambitious  new  north-south  route  In- 
side South  Vietnam  which  parallels)  the 
famous  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail  network  f<*  300 
miles.  When  finished,  the  all-weatherj  road 
will  provide  the  communists  with  a  second 
major  supply  corridor  all  the  way  to  the 
Jungle  strongholds  near  Cambodia,  wltibln  a 
day's  march  of  Saigon. 

EXPLOrriNC  CAMBODIA  AND  LAOS 

Under  Article  20  of  the  Paris  agreepient, 
Hanoi  promised  to  withdraw  Its  forceajfrom 
both  Cambodia  and  Laos;  to  refrain  from 
starting  up  or  supporting  any  new  mBltary 
adventures  in  either  country;  and  to  gwe  up 
the  sanctuaries  there  that  have  long  ijerved 
as  bases  for  operations  against  the  ioutb 
Vietnamese  government.  f 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  unabaapedly 
broken  all  three  stipulations,  sending)  men 
and  suppUes  down  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnbi  trail 
through  Laos  and  Cambodia  without  Inter- 
ruption. Some  of  these  reinforcements!  have 
already  gone  into  combat — In  the  struggles 
for  control  of  the  Central  Highlan<^  road 
system,  the  Cambodian  approaches  toward 
Saigon,  and  the  rice  paddles  of  the  W^tern 
Mekong  Valley. 

PRisoKn  rwroRMATioN 

Articles  7  and  8  of  the  Paris  agreejnents 
required  both  sides  to  cooperate  In  ol^taln- 
ing  all  possible  Information  about  missing 
civilian  and  military  personnel.  Although 
more  than  1300  Americana  are  still  unac- 
counted for,  all  attempts  to  obtain  j  com- 
munist assistance  in  confirming  the  ideath 
of  these  men  and  bringing  their  remains 
back  to  the  United  States  have  been  blocked. 
By  wrangling  over  procedural  details.  North 
Vietnam  has  circumvented  requests  to  allow 
any  outsiders,  including  the  International 
Red  Cross,  to  make  on-site  Inspections  either 
in  the  North  or  In  commimlst-controlled 
areas  of  South  Vietnam  and  Laos.  This  1b 
particularly  cruel  for  numerous  famlUea  who 
must  live  in  a  state  of  agonizing  doubt,  not 
knowing  for  sure  whether  their  lovedj  ones 
have  perished. 

SABOTAGING  TBtTCK  tNSPTCTION 

*•  The  North  Vietnamese  have  reduced  to 
near  futility  the  functions  of  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  on  Control  and  Super- 
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vision  (ICCS) .  At  the  start  of  the  truce,  four 
countries  (Poland.  Hungary,  Canada  and 
Indonesia)  assumed  responsibility  for  polic- 
ing the  cease-fire  and  investigating  the  com- 
munist claims  that  they  had  stopped  the 
infiltration  of  troops  and  weapons  into  the 
South.  Under  the  Paris  agreement,  the  com- 
munists are  legally  bound  to  allow  the  com- 
mission teams  to  be  positioned  in  pre-deter- 
mlned  sites,  and  to  accord  the  Inspectors 
all  reasonable  freedom  of  movement,  assist- 
ance and  courtesy.  It  has  not  worked  out  that 
way. 

Communist  gunners  have  shot  down  one 
of  the  commission's  helicopters,  killing  all 
aboard,  and  fired  upon  others.  Two  Canadians 
officers  were  seized,  roughly  handled,  and 
held  Incommunicado  for  18  days.  So  far,  the 
truce  force  has  taken  up  residence  in  but 
one  of  the  five  localities  that  the  communists 
agreed  to  open  up  for  observation. 

Moreover,  the  Hungarian  and  Polish 
members  have  behaved  like  the  loyal  com- 
munlsto  they  are — opposing,  obstructing, 
filibustering  and  In  diverse  ways  deftetlng 
every  attempt  by  the  commission  to  ex- 
pose what  Is  really  going  on.  Last  July,  after 
Canadian  members  had  protested  the  "mas- 
sive" and  "unrelenting'-  infiltration  of  North 
Vietnamese  troops  across  the  border. 
Canada  withdrew  Its  delegation  In  disgust. 
The  only  serious  violations  It  had  found  dur- 
ing Its  tenure  were  committed  by  the  North 
Vietnamese.  (In  fact,  Saigon  has  cooperated 
fully  with  the  ICCS,  abiding  by  the  troops 
and  resupply  provisions  of  the  Paris  agree- 
ment to  what — given  the  situation — miist 
be  considered  an  extraordinary  extent.)  The 
Iranians  have  taken  the  place  of  the  Ca- 
nadians, but  the  obstructionism  of  the  Hun- 
garians and  Poles  has  worsened.  In  truth, 
the  ICCS  Is  all  but  dead. 

All-Out  War  Ahead?  There  Is  no  debate 
among  Intelligence  analysts  about  the  re- 
newed capacity  of  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
launch  yet  another  full-scale  offensive, 
should  such  be  Hanoi's  Intention.  Will  it 
happen? 

President  Thleu  and  his  senior  generals 
are  by-and-large  convinced  that  recent  in- 
tense and  costly  preparations  on  the  part  of 
Hanoi  presage  an  Imminent  return  by  the 
communists  to  an  all-out  offensive.  General 
Olap  launched  the  1972  offensive  on  the  mis- 
taken assumption  that  the  ARVN  could  be 
ground  down  to  helplessness  as  U.S.  infantry 
drew  back  into  reserve  position.  Now  the  fear 
In  Saigon  Is  that  the  absence  of  both 
American  air  and  ground  forces  may  tempt 
the  Hanoi  strategists  into  yet  another  try 
for  a  knockout  blow — all  the  more  so  because 
of  the  unexpected  decline  of  President 
Nixon's  prestige  and  Influence. 

At  the  U.S.  embassy  In  Saigon,  and  In 
the  Intelligence  community  In  Washington 
the  prevailing  view  Is  somewhat  more  san- 
guine. This  hop>efulness  derives  In  some  de- 
gree from  a  widely  based  Judgment  that 
neither  Peking  nor  Moscow,  for  all  their  in- 
cessant Jockeying  for  political  and  strategic 
advantage  in  Asia,  is  disposed  at  this  Junc- 
ture to  arouse  American  sensibilities  on  the 
Issue  of  South  Vietnam's  continued  survival. 
An  equally  Important  factor  for  optimism 
has  been  the  stout  behavior  of  the  South 
Vietnamese   armed   forces   under   fire. 

In  the  ascending  sequence  of  battles  since 
the  start  of  the  cease-fire,  the  arvn  has  dem- 
onstrated repeatedly  that  it  will  stand  and 
fight.  Thus  there  has  been  no  significant 
loss  of  territory  or  seeping  of  population  into 
communist  hamlets,  and  no  discernible  ero- 
sion of  the  government's  authority.  Instead, 
the  central  government  in  Saigon  has  come 
into  effective  control  of  all  but  five  percent 
of  the  population. 

Finally,  Thleu  himself  has  emerged  from 
the  ceaae-flre  testing  period  as  a  strong 
leader.  He  has  been  the  driving  force  In  as- 
sembling  the   generally   competent  admln- 
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istratlve  elements  which  now  permeate  the 
countryside  and  have  all  but  shut  off  the 
Delta's  rice  deliveries  to  the  communists 
Given  his  expanding  performance,  and  the 
now  established  battle  competence  of  akvn 
many  VB.  observers  are  persuaded  that  the 
communisu  wlU  stop  short  this  year  of  an- 
other all-out  assault.  They  see  Giap  limiting 
himself  to  a  creeping,  tenUtlve  campaign 
the  purpose  of  which  will  be  to  probe  test' 
deplete  and  wear  down  the  South  Vietnamese 
resolve  and  resources,  as  prelude  to  a  cli- 
mactic blow  to  be  struck  when  circumstances 
are  more  favorable. 

■Thleu  Is  acutely  aware  of  the  situation 
and  of  the  pressure  upon  him.  And  Ameri- 
cans who  remain  sensitive  to  the  meaning  of 
a  free  Vietnam  also  feel  pressure.  As  Gra- 
ham Martin,  our  experienced  ambassador  to 
Saigon,  recently  put  it:  "The  Republic  of 
wt.^n'^.*'.^*"^  functioning  on  its  own.  ?t 
wiu  go  on  to  become  a  vigorous,  self-support- 

^i.^'ltl''^'^  ^'^^^  "  ^«  AmerlcaiS^only 
^hT.^'  ^°^  "^'^^  ^  continue  to  give  it  the 
proXS°"''  '^^  "'***^^'  ^"PP°^^  ^«  have 
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OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  18.  1974 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker 
lecommendatlons  for  alleviating  the  Na- 
tion s  energy  crisis  by  applying  the  tech- 
nology transfer  techniques  used  by  the 
U.S.  Army  Missile  Command  Research 
Development,  and  Engineering  Labora- 
tory at  Redstone  Arsenal  in  Huntsville 
Ala.,  were  presented  recently  by  Dr.  John 
L.  McDaniel,  director  of  the  laboratory 
at  a  "Development  of  Energy  Resources'' 
seminar  at  Athens  College,  Ala. 

Because  his  remarks  have  meaning  for 
each  of  us  as  we  seek  solutions  to  the 
need  to  develop  more  energy  resources. 
I  Include  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

ENxsiGT  Reseakcr:  a  Technical  Ovekview 
(By  John  L.  McDaniel) 

The  background  on  energy  research  Is  now. 
In  fiscal  year  1973.  the  total  federal  funding 
level  for  energy  research  was  only  $622  mil- 
lion, and  this  Includes  nearly  a  dozen  federal 
agencies. 

This  funding  level  Is  infinitesimal  consid- 
ering the  vastness  of  the  problem  and  the 
projected  energy  demands  for  the  future, 
when  the  vast  problem  of  today  will  be  con- 
sidered minlscule. 

For  the  last  100  years  energy  consumption 
has  Increased  steadily.  In  the  1940's.  the  rate 
of  Increase  began  to  change  rapidly.  Since 
1960  energy  consumption  has  taken  an  even 
greater  rise  in  the  rate  of  increase.  The 
amount  of  energy  used  In  the  United  States 
In  1975  will  be  almost  twice  the  amount  used 
in  1960.  A  conservative  estimate  of  the  energy 
needed  by  the  year  2000  is  almost  five  times 
what  was  used  in  1960. 

One  reason  for  this  dramatic  Increase  Is 
the  tremendous  growth  In  per  capita  energy 
consumption.  Per  capita  consumption  of 
electrical  energy  almost  doubled  every  ten 
years  from  1930  through  1970.  Combine  this 
with  the  population  Increases  during  the 
same  period,  and  we  have  a  skyrocket  effect 
on  energy  demands. 

The  reason  for  this  is  the  increasing  afflu- 
ence which  we  enjoy  in  the  United  States. 
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The  Groes  National  Product  more  than  dou- 
bled between  1960  and  1970.  With  this  In- 
crease In  Gross  National  Product  (and  per 
capita  Income),  there  was  a  corresponding 
increase  In  per  capita  energy  use. 

Energy  supplies  face  astronomical  demands 
at  present,  and  these  demands  will  Increase. 
This  Is  unfortunate,  because  the  problems  of 
supply  have  been  very  close  at  hand  for  all 
of  us  during  the  past  year. 

Virtually  all  of  our  energy  sources  at  pres- 
ent are  fossU  fuels.  The  problem  here  Is  Im- 
mediate and  obvlotis:  Once  the  supply  is 
gone,  that's  It,  M.  K.  Hubbert's  Energy  Re- 
sources, predicts  that  domestic  crude  oil 
production  by  the  year  2000  will  be  well  be- 
low the  1940  level.  By  this  time  all  the 
easily-obtelned  oil  will  have  been  used  up, 
and  production  wUl  depend  on  sources  now 
considered  economically  unfeasible. 

Different  problems  exist  for  alternative  en- 
ergy sources.  Nuclear  power  plants  have 
elicited  sometimes  strident  opposition  based 
upon  concern  for  the  environment  or  the 
safety  of  the  nearby  p<^ulatlon.  Also,  nuclear 
fuel  has  the  same  limitation  as  fossil  fuels; 
It  can  be  used  up. 

Hydroelectric  power  has  very  definite  geo- 
graphic llmltotlons,  as  well  as  the  problem 
of  space.  E^ven  when  a  river  and  suitable  ter- 
rain exists  near  large  population  centers 
with  the  most  urgent  demands  for  power, 
flooding  the  required  number  of  acres  is  im- 
possible from  both  economic  and  sociological 
standpoints. 

Solar  powMT,  at  Its  present  level  of  develop- 
ment, costs  100  to  1000  times  that  of  con- 
ventional power  generation  methods.  E^cb 
thousand  megawatts  would  require  four 
square  miles  of  collection  equipment,  which 
mtroduces  the  problem  of  space.  Also  to  be 
considered  would  be  the  problem  of  rainy 
days. 

Oeothermal  power  is  more  theory  than  pos- 
sibility at  the  moment,  although  a  geo- 
thermal  plant  1b  in  operation  at  the  Oeyers, 
90  miles  north  of  San  Francisco.  This  plant  Is 
possible  only  because  natural  geothermal 
phenomena  existed  to  be  tapped. 

Also  each  of  these  methods  have  faced  op- 
position from  ecological  or  environmental 
groups.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  both 
the  production  and  consummation  of  energy 
creates  an  adverse  effect  on  the  environment. 

So  vast  are  the  ramifications  of  energy  that 
its  totality  Is  difficult  to  comprehend.  More- 
over, the  related  R&D  is  pursued  at  so  many 
levels  and  in  so  many  different  types  of  in- 
stitutions that  it  Is  not  easy  to  derive  a  com- 
posite picture  of  what  is  X>eing  done,  what  is 
Xteing  neglected,  uid  what  should  be  started 
now  if  a  possible  future  disaster  is  to  be 
averted. 

In  contrast  to  a  field  like  defense,  no  Gov- 
ernment agency  has  primary  responsibility  for 
the  clvUian  energy  sector — let  alone  energy 
R&D.  Very  recently  (earlier  In  1978)  Execu- 
tive Order  11726  established  the  Energy 
Policy  Office.  Under  Ideal  conditions,  this  Of- 
fice could  be  established  stilBclently  within 
six  months  to  a  year  to  play  a  significant  role 
in  shaping  or  developing  a  national  energy 
program.  Under  worst  conditions,  the  Office 
could  become  so  entangled  In  separate  emer- 
gency facets  of  the  energy  crisis  that  all  po- 
tential for  overall  guidance  would  be  negated. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  complex  of  energy  re- 
sources that  can  meet  constantly  changeable 
needs  and  choices,  the  energy  planning  for 
the  future  must  provide  a  dynamically  bal- 
anced program  that  makes  optimum  use  of 
the  various  energy  resources,  that  maximizes 
the  potential  of  this  country's  diverse  R&D 
apparatus,  and  that  encompasses  R&D  efforts 
at  different  levels  of  technological  advance- 
ment. 

Before  such  a  system  can  be  achieved,  It 
Is  imperative  to  recognize  the  existence  of 
several  conditions  that,  unless  corrected  or 
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adjusted,  would  hamper  or  inhibit  a  long- 
term  R&D  program  for  civilian  energy: 

A  dearth  of  R&D  talent  in  many  areas.  It 
Is  futile  to  urge  initiation  or  Intensiflcation 
of  specific  research  and  development  if  a 
body  of  trained  scientists  and  engineers  Is 
not  avaUable.  For  years,  young  research 
workers  gravitated  toward  Jobs  In  the  more 
prosperous  areas  of  space,  defense,  or  the  life 
sciences.  Structure  and  scope  must  be  given 
to  energy  R&D — so  that  young  minds  will  be 
encouraged  to  contribute  to  those  fields  that 
desperately  need  the  stimuli  of  imagination 
and  ideas.  Par -sighted  planning  for  the  edu- 
cation of  sophisticated  energy  technologists 
must  be  instituted. 

Until  recently,  the  glamor  of  certain  disci- 
plines and  the  relative  ease  of  funding  tend 
to  accentuate  space-  and  defense -oriented 
energy  R&D.  Although  some  colleges  and 
technological  institutions  are  engeiged  In 
some  education  and  research  for  energy,  the 
efforts  are  widely  dispersed  and  diffused. 

Government  needs  to  readjust  in  those 
areas  where  it  supports  research  and  to  re- 
vitalize those  agencies  involved  in  energy 
R&D  that  have  lost  ground  In  the  face  of 
modern  developments.  Such  e]q>erience  and 
talent  could  be  cs^ltallzed  upon  if  given  cog- 
nizance over  new  or  expanded  programs — or 
made  responsible  for  major  feasibility  analy- 
ses. 

The  Government  needs  to  sponsor  certain 
kinds  of  basic  research  that  are  difficult  to 
fund  privately. 

A  major  deficiency  Is  the  lack  of  com- 
munication and  of  data  interchange  between 
and  among  energy  re8ear<di  groups  in  dif- 
ferent fields.  Findings  In  one  area  are  not 
necessarily  available  to  another,  nor  Is  there 
productive  cross-fertilization  among  activi- 
ties. No  single  professional  society  1b  broadly 
concerned  with  energy — no  technical  Journal 
serves  as  a  clearinghouse  for  energy  liiforma- 
tlon.  These  conununlcatlon  gups  should  be 
plugged. 

However,  If  all  theee  suggestions  were  Im- 
plemented yesterday,  we  would  still  be  late. 
We  cannot  avoid  the  energy  crisis,  since  It's 
already  upon  us,  but  we  can  lessen  the  Im- 
pact. Wise  management  and  utilization  of 
energy  research  can  result  In  decided  Im- 
provement, but  Ignoring  the  need  for  this 
research  can  result  In  catastrophe. 

This  research  must  be  centrally  coordi- 
nated, departing  from  the  piecemeal  and 
probably  duplicative  efforts  which  now  exist. 
Research  priorities  must  be  established  to 
solve  the  long-term  problems.  To  solve  the 
immediate  problem  we  may  face  the  neces- 
sity for  eetabllBhing  consumer  priorities. 
Nationwide  gasoline  rationing  has  already 
been  mentioned,  and  there's  a  possibility 
that  electricity  could  be  rationed. 

Solving  the  energy  problem  will  require 
a  great  deal  of  technological  effort.  Fortu- 
nately, this  iB  a  commodity  with  no  acute 
shortages  in  the  foreaeeable  future.  Also, 
the  supply  of  technological  know-bow  can  be 
replenished,  which  is  not  the  case  with  fos- 
sil fuels.  In  the  past,  virtually  all  technolog- 
ical efforts  have  resulted  In  developments 
which  consumed  energy,  with  no  thought 
given  to  conserving  energy.  If  all  of  this 
effort  could  be  rechanneled  or  transferred 
to  the  task  of  conserving  or  locating  new 
sources  of  energy,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  problems  would  be  speedily  solved. 

Some  technology  transfer  has  already  taken 
place.  Automotive  engineers  rechanneled 
their  knowledge  of  building  higher  perform- 
ance engines  Into  efforts  to  decrease  the  pol- 
lutants which  these  engines  exjjelled  Into 
the  air.  Unfortunately,  the  pollution  control 
devices  used  even  more  energy,  or  gasoline, 
which  did  nothing  to  help  the  energy  situa- 
tion. Thus  It  appears  that  one  additional 
transfer  of  objective  might  be  desirable  In 
this  ' 
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Technology  transfer  has  received  Increas- 
ing Interest  in  the  Federal  Government  re- 
cently, and  several  Federal  agencies  now  have 
specific  budget  items  for  the  transfer  and 
maximum  utilization  of  technology.  In  1972, 
the  General  Accounting  Office  recommended : 
1)  A  Government-wide  policy  for  technology 
transfer  with  guidelines  Issued  to  Federal 
agencies  to  Implement  a  formal,  active  tech- 
nology transfer  process;  2)  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  establish  policy  and  proce- 
dures to  encourage  more  extensive  applica- 
tion of  existing  defense  technology  to  civil- 
ian problems;  and  3)  the  establishment  of 
a  technology  transfer  consulting  team  as  a 
central  focus  to  assist  Federal  agencies  In 
the  matching  of  technological  resources  with 
pressing  national  needs. 

Although  technology  transfer  Is  not  new, 
the  urgency  of  current  requirements  calls 
for  much  more  comprehensive  and  cohesive 
action  than  has  been  taken  in  the  past.  The 
traditional  means  of  transferring  tech- 
nology— such  as  the  Intersectoral  movement 
of  people,  organizational  diversification,  con- 
ventional library  systems,  technical  Jour- 
nals, and  college  classrooms — while  still  im- 
portant, are  no  longer  wholly  adequate. 

At  the  Missile  Command,  we've  been  deeply 
Involved  in  technology  transfer  since  we've 
been  in  business.  Some  of  the  technology 
which  evolved  from  development  of  the  now- 
obsolete  Redstone  can  be  found  in  virtually 
every  missile  system  in  existence  today. 

Our  technology  Is  directed  toward  missile 
system  development,  but  the  method  used  Is 
a  good  Illustration  of  the  concept  of  tech- 
nology transfer.  We  have  more  than  1300 
people  involved  In  research  and  develop- 
ment support  for  over  30  missile  systems. 
This  support  stays  with  a  missile  system 
throughout  its  lite  cycle,  and  the  transfer  of 
technology  takes  place  In  all  directions.  The 
knowledge  gained  In  developing  older  sys- 
tems Is  utilized  In  the  development  of  newer 
systems,  but  the  reverse  is  also  true.  Im- 
provements discovered  in  develc^lng  new 
systems  may  be  incorporated  In  older  sys- 
tems even  though  they've  been  in  the  field 
for  years. 

One  organization  charged  specifically  with 
the  responsibility  of  transferring  technology 
Is  the  Redstone  Scientific  Information  Cen- 
ter, which  also  supports  NASA's  Marshall 
Space  Flight  Center. 

The  Independent  Research  and  Develop- 
ment (IR&D)  program  is  another  area  in 
which  MICOM  has  greatly  expanded  its  tech- 
nology transfer  capabUity.  The  system  con- 
sists of  analyzing  and  indexing  the  tasks  be- 
ing performed  by  approximately  126  com- 
panies or  profit  centers  under  the  Govern- 
ments 9600  million  annual  Investment. 
Bibliographic  information  on  each  task  Is 
stored  In  a  computer,  and  each  month  new 
entries  are  selectively  disseminated  to  the 
functional  actlvltlee  of  the  laboratory — de- 
pending upon  technical  Interest  profiles. 

In  addition  to  IR&D,  our  Laboratory  has 
on-line  access  to  the  Defense  Documentation 
Center  and  NASA  Library  of  Research  and 
Technology  R^umte.  As  in  the  case  of  ER&D 
each  year  before  we  forward  our  proposed 
tacks  to  higher  headquarters  for  approval,  we 
Check  our  tasks  against  on-going  DOD  and 
NASA  tcisks  to  assure  oinrselves  that  we  arc 
not  duplicating  the  efforts  of  others. 

AMC's  terminal  homing  data  bank  was 
eetablisbed  at  MICOM  in  January  1971  to 
provide  an  Army-wide  target  signature  me«ks- 
urements  data  base  that  will  accelerate  the 
development  of  unique  and  effective  terminal 
homing  weapon  systMns. 

Though  we  have  and  use  transfer  mechan- 
isms to  check  our  in-house  tasks  against 
those  being  performer  by  Army,  Navy,  Air 
ToTce,  NASA,  and  industry,  no  convenient 
mechanism  for  checking  against  other  de- 
partments of  the  Government  exists.  We  are 
working  on  this  proUem  now. 
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Another  example  of  effective  technology 
transfer  Is  our  development  of  a  laser  scal- 
pel for  the  National  Institute  of  Healti>.  The 
National  Cancer  Institute  requested  the 
Army's  assistance  In  conducting  experjinents 
to  assess  the  potential  of  a  high  energy  laser 
to  destroy  cancerous  tumors  In  exp>erlmental 
animals.  Although  we  were  pursuing  only 
military  missions,  the  fact  that  we  poasessed 
a  capability  to  deliver  large  amounts  cff  laser 
energy  made  us  a  unique  source  fof  such 
experimental  equipment. 

The  laser  scalpel  was  built  in-house  ^or  the 
cancer  research  experiments.  The  begflnnlng 
of  this  effort  was  made  possible  by  thcj  effec- 
tive transfer  of  Army  laser  technology.) 

MICOM's  parent  organization,  thei  Army 
Materiel  Command  (AMC)  has  established 
10  lead  laboratories  to  cover  specific!  tech- 
nologies. For  example,  MICOM  has  be^  des- 
ignated lead  laboratory  for  guldan<ie  and 
control/terminal  homing  and  high  ipnergy 
laser  technology.  Seven  other  AMC  labora- 
tories have  lead  req>onslblllty  In  yarlous 
technology  areas.  One  of  the  essentlat  func- 
tions of  the  lead  laboratory  is  to  assur^  tech- 
nology transfer  from  the  bench  scleiAlst  to 
the  developing  system. 

You  may  already  be  wondering  wha^  rela- 
tionship this  has  to  the  energy  crisis.  The 
point  la  that  we  as  a  nation  have  the  ability 
and  the  resources  to  solve  our  energy  prob- 
lems on  a  long  range  basis.  Howevfr,  the 
available  technology  must  be  guided  li^to  the 
most  effective  channels.  The  declslontwhlch 
we  must  be  prepared  to  face  Is  howfdeter- 
mlned  are  we  to  solve  these  problems.  I 

To  scAYt  the  problem  on  a  long-rangg  basis, 
I  recommend  that  several  points  lift  con- 
sidered :  I 

(1)  That  we,  as  a  nation,  redlre^  our 
thinking  so  that  conservation  of  ene^7  is  a 
top  priority  Item.  | 

Auto  engineers  can  place  a  higher  i|rtority 
on  efficient  gasoline  utilization  If  the^ublle 
so  demands.  Until  very  recently,  g|MoUne 
consumption  was  not  a  major  selling  point 
for  an  automobile,  but  recent  comoa|erclal8 
Indicate  that  the  auto  manufactured  have 
already  gotten  the  message.  | 

The  same  holds  true  In  other  area4  It's  a 
safe  bet  that  you  didnt  think  to  ch^ck  on 
power  consumption  the  last  time  you  ^ught 
a  clothes  dryer,  and  you  probably  wouldn't 
have  been  able  to,  even  had  you  tlhought 
about  It.  Efficient  power  consumption  Just 
hasn't  been  a  major  selling  point  In  tl|e  past. 

(3)  That  we  determine  the  trade-off4  or  ex- 
pense necessary  to  achieve  the  desl^Ml  re- 
sults. I 

We  must  first  determine  what  the  fleslred 
results  are,  and  the  acceptable  trade-offs  or 
expense  could  especially  have  a  pronounced 
effect  on  the  short-term  energy  sltuatiion.  At 
current  consumption  levels,  coal  is  by"  far  our 
most  plentiful  fossil  fuel.  In  addition,  to  In- 
creasing expense,  however,  addltlonai  prob- 
lems have  artaen  In  connection  with  ca|J  pro- 
duction and  the  environment.  Strip  iilnlng 
Increases  the  availability  of  coal,  but  restor- 
ing the  land  to  Its  pre-mlned  state  ^dda  to 
the  expense.  And  the  question  also  Mgsea  as 
to  what  is  an  acceptable  approximailon  of 
the  pre-mlned  state.  i 

And  of  course  this  Isn't  the  end  of  i^e  en- 
vironmental problem.  Coal-bumlng  Ipower 
systems  are  among  the  biggest  c:ontrfi)utor8 
to  air  pollution,  and  controlling  tbislpollu- 
tlon  consumes  more  energy.  For  e:ttkmple. 
Just  one  air  pollution  control  systeiib  em- 
ployed by  Bethlehem  Steel  takes  asr  much 
electric  power  as  1,700  average  honuA. 

(3)  That  we  establish  a  national  cli^lng- 
house  or  coordinating  point  for  the  ejBectlve 
dissemination  and  transfer  of  energjl  tech- 
nology. This  responsibility  could  be  a^umed 
by  the  recently-established  Energy  PoScy  Of- 
fice. 1 

This  "Energy  Center"  could  prevent  the 
duplication  of  effort  which  would  b^  more 
likely  to  occur  as  the  nation  becamti  more 
energy -conscious  and  more  work  wa^i  inltl- 
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ated.  The  same  methods  used  at  MICOM  In 
the  IR&O  transfer  process  would  prove  highly 
effective.  Such  a  center  could  evaluate  energy 
research  programs  and  recommend  priorities 
for  those  which  appeared  most  promising, 
using  what  we  at  MICOM  call  the  "Systems 
Approach."  We  could  develop  an  equation  to 
Indicate  the  total  weighted  score  of  such  a 
program  by  considering  such  factors  as 
planned  funding  for  each  project,  average 
weighted  score  per  project,  and  the  number 
of  projects.  To  determine  the  average 
weighted  score  pwr  project,  we  consider  the 
objective,  approach,  and  available  resources. 
Such  an  equation  would  add  a  degree  of  con- 
creteness  to  the  abstractions  encountered  In 
planning  any  type  of  research  program,  and 
is  a  first  step  to  the  systems  approach. 

(4)  That  we  encourage  and  provide  addi- 
tional funding,  If  necessary,  for  the  most 
promising  energy  research  programs. 

This  may  be  relatively  simple  if  the  most 
promising  program  happens  to  be  conducted 
by  a  Federal  agency.  However,  there  Is  little 
doubt  that  industry  will  be  conducting  Indi- 
vidual research  programs  aimed  at  conserving 
energy  reeources.  If  one  of  these  appears  to 
have  exceptional  promise,  a  Crovemment  con- 
tract could  be  awarded  to  conduct  this  pro- 
gram on  an  intensified  level. 

The  energy  crisis  has  been  caused.  In  large 
measure,  by  ignoring  facts  which  were 
known,  but  which  were  thought  to  be  prob- 
lems of  the  future,  "nie  future  may  have 
been  the  past  summer  for  some  of  you.  If  you 
traveled  in  certain  sections  of  Florida  or 
Colorado  where  the  gasoline  shortage  was  es- 
pecially severe.  The  future  could  be  this  win- 
ter, when  there  may  not  be  enough  g;as  or 
electricity  to  keep  our  homes  at  a  comfort- 
able temperature. 

Along  with  the  gloomier  signs  there  Is  op- 
timism. We  are  waking  up  on  the  national 
level  to  the  magnitude  of  ova  problem.  If  the 
full  reaouroes  of  America  technology  are 
pitted  against  the  energry  crises,  there  Is  no 
doubt  In  my  mind  that  technology  will  win. 


March  18,  1974. 


THE  DEDICATION  OP  THE  WILLIAM 
B.  WIDNALL  TOWERS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or  AXBONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  18.  1974 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  one  of  my  Republican  col- 
leagues who  is  being  slngularb^  hon- 
ored in  his  home  district. 

Today  a  bright  new  future  for  senior 
citizens  In  Hackensack,  N.J.,  begins  with 
the  dedication  of  William  B.  WidnaU 
Towers.  This  100-unit,  13-story  building 
will  provide  modem  facilities  for  elderly 
persons  most  in  need  of  care. 

It  is  the  first  development  of  Its  kind 
In  the  public  housing  program — located 
and  designed  specifically  for  the  needs 
of  senior  citizens.  Nearby  is  a  county  hos- 
pital within  walking  distance.  A  doctor's 
office  and  infirmary  are  within  the  proj- 
ect. Visiting  health  care  personnel  will 
emphasize  preventative  health  care. 

Security  measures  will  include  an  in- 
dividual call  system  and  a  TV  monitor — 
soon  to  be  expanded  into  a  transmitting 
facility  to  serve  the  elderly  within  a  50- 
mile  radius. 

The  project  will  feature  central  din- 
ing, and  individual  kitchens.  Rooms  for 
community  gatherings  are  provided.  The 
accent  is  on  bright,  airy  units,  offering 
safety,  convenience  and  total  care. 


Too  seldom  in  this  world  is  a  man  hon- 
ored for  his  achievements  while  stlU  at 
work.  Bill  Widnall  has  been  tireless  in 
his  efforts  to  secure  good  legislation  for 
the  elderly.  It  is  most  appropriate  that 
in  the  place  of  his  birth,  he  is  being 
honored  in  this  manner. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  congratulat- 
ing WioNALL — and  the  good  people  of 
Hackensack  for  their  wisdom  in  paying 
this  homage  to  a  man  who  has  given  so 
much  of  himself  on  behalf  of  others. 


CHAIRMAN  POAGE  SPEAKS  ON  REA 
ACT  OF  1973 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  18.  1974 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
11,  1974,  chairman  of  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  Mr.  Poage,  addressed 
the  NRECA  Convention  at  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Mr.  Poage's  remarks  trace  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  Public  Law  93-32,  the  REA 
Act  of  1973.  It  is  a  good  account  of  the 
proceedings,  and,  therefore,  I  am  insert- 
ing it  into  the  Record  for  all  the  Mem- 
bers to  read. 

Chairman  Poage's  address  follows: 
Speech  bt  Congressman  W.  R.  Poage 

It  has  been  a  number  of  years  since  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  a  convention 
of  the  N.R.E.C.A.  I  am  pleased  and  honored 
to  again  have  that  opportunity.  NRECA  is  an 
ouutanding  organization  and  has  had  a  great 
Influence  on  legislation  that  not  only  deals 
directly  with  the  financing  of  electric  co- 
operatives, but  on  legislation  that  deals  with 
all  the  problems  of  rural  America.  I  recall  how 
helpful  NRECA  was  in  obtaining  the  passage 
of  the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972.  Repre- 
sentatives of  NRECA  were  most  effective  not 
only  In  making  sure  that  Members  of  the 
House  were  aware  of  the  merits  of  the  Rural 
Development  Act,  but  In  suggesting  a  number 
of  Important  points  which  were  Included  In 
the  bUL 

It  wasn't  long  ago  that  all  of  us  were  dealt 
a  stunning  surprise  by  the  sudden  cancella- 
tion and  termination  of  the  2  percent  loan 
program  for  electric  and  telephone  borrowers. 
It  didn't  take  NRECA  long  to  begin  an  offen- 
sive to  restore  this  program.  It  was  not  an 
easy  Job.  I  believe  yoxir  convention  was  meet- 
ing in  Dallas  and  I  know  you  adopted  several 
strong  resolutions.  Tempers  were  short  and 
patience  was  thin,  but  after  all  the  smoke 
cleared,  NRECA  was  most  helpful  In  formu- 
lating our  cxurent  REA  loan  program  which, 
in  my  opinion.  Is  far  more  likely  to  remain 
viable  than  the  old  2  percent  loan  program 
because  there  was  considerable  pressure  to 
raise  the  Interest  rates  and  It  was  becoming 
more  and  more  difficult  to  obtain  adequate 
funds  from  this  program  to  meet  the  tremen- 
dous need  for  rural  electric  and  telephone 
service. 

I  would  like  to  look  back  for  a  few  min- 
utes on  what  happened  beginning  with  the 
Department's  most  unfortunate  announce- 
ment terminating  the  old  program. 

As  the  year  1972  drew  to  a  close,  those  of 
us  on  the  Agriculture  Conunlttee  knew  that 
we  had  a  reasonably  busy  year  ahead  of  \is 
because  of  the  expiration  of  the  Agriculture 
Act.  We  also  knew  that  we  would  be  dealing 
with  the  always  controversial  Food  Stamp 
Act,  but.  In  aU  of  our  wildest  dreams,  we 
never  visualized  Just  what  type  of  bombshells 
the  administration  was  about  to  throw  at  us. 

I  suppose  we  first  realized  what  we  were 
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dealing  with  when  on  December  26,  1972, 
the  administration  coldly  announced  the 
termination  of  one  of  our  most  sound  and 
helpful  conservation  programs,  the  rural  en- 
vironmental assistance  program.  The  next 
victim  was  the  emergency  loan  program  for 
farmers  who  had  been  wiped  out  by  natural 
disasters.  These  announcements  were  terrific 
blows,  of  course,  but  I  must  admit  that  De- 
cember 29,  1972,  yielded  perhaps  the  most 
shocking  of  all  the  administration's  offenses 
against  long-standing  programs  that  had  so 
long  benefited  our  farmers  and  ranchers  and 
rural  people  in  general. 

This,  of  course,  was  the  announcement  that 
the  rural  electrification  program  as  we  had 
known  it  for  many  years  was  being  cast  aside 
and  that  the  Interest  rates  and  loans  for 
rural  electric  and  telephone  systems  would 
be  mcreased  two  and  a  half  times.  Not  only 
did  this  strike  fear  throughout  rural  America 
but  It  raised  deep  questions  as  to  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  administration's  professed  in- 
terest In  the  people  out  In  the  country. 

I  must  admit  that  I  was  especially  dis- 
mayed and  shocked  by  the  reason  given  for 
terminating  this  vital  program.  That  reason, 
as  stated,  was  that  there  was  a  new  source  of 
financing  which  had  been  made  possible  by 
the  enactment  of  the  Rural  Development  Act 
of  1972.  In  the  future,  the  administration 
said,  rural  electric  and  rurtJ  telephone  loans 
would  be  kiKJwn  as  community  faculty  loans 
and  would  carry  an  Interest  rate  of  S  percent 
and  would  be  made  out  of  the  fund  created 
specificaUy  for  rural  development  projects, 
the  rural  development  insurance  fund. 

Just  after  I  heard  this  sad  news,  I  Issued  a 
press  release  from  the  conunlttee  In  which 
I  denounced  this  action  as  underhanded  and 
I  pointed  out  that  as  an  original  sponsor  of 
the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972,  I  never 
thought  that  its  provisions  would  be  "con- 
strued as  legal  basis  for  boosting  REA  loan 
rates."  I  felt  siue  I  spoke  for  everyone  else 
who  had  any  type  of  Interest  In  developing 
rural  America. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  the  Congress  to 
react  to  the  administration's  Ul -founded  at- 
tempt to  dismantle  the  REA  program.  On 
January  16,  1973,  Senator  Humphrey  Intro- 
duced legislation  to  force  the  administration 
to  continue  the  REA  program  as  we  have 
known  It.  Just  two  days  later.  Congressman 
Frank  Denholm,  who  Is  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, introduced  similar  legislation  in  the 
House.  In  fact,  between  January  22  and  Feb- 
ruary 17,  21  bUls  Identical  to  the  Humphrey 
and  Denholm  bills,  with  a  total  of  113  co- 
sponsors,  were  Introduced  in  the  Bouse. 

Of  course,  through  the  years  I  have  learn- 
ed that  an  exact  count  of  co-sponsors  Is  not 
alwa3rs  an  accurate  way  to  predict  a  vote, 
especially  If  the  vote  is  one  to  override  a 
presidential  veto.  Neither  can  you  rely  on  the 
vote  by  which  a  bill  Is  passed  in  the  House 
or  Senate  as  a  predicate  for  determining 
whether  these  supporters  are  going  to  vote 
to  override  a  veto.  Remember,  we  passed  the 
revised  Poage-Aiken  Rural  Water  and  Sewer 
blU  by  a  vote  of  297  to  54 — almost  6  to  1— 
but  when  we  tried  to  pass  It  over  President 
Nixon's  veto,  we  failed  to  get  the  needed  2  to 
1  vote.  Lots  of  members  who  were  willing 
to  vote  for  a  bill  which  they  believed  to  be 
good  simply  will  not  vote  to  directly  chal- 
lenge the  President  by  voting  to  override 
his  veto. 

It  was  my  c^lnlon,  therefore,  from  the  very 
beginning  that  we  needed  to  try  to  work  out 
a  reasonable  compromise  with  the  admm- 
Istration,  If  we  were  to  have  any  REA  loan 
program.  As  I  was  attempting  to  hold  meet- 
ings and  negotiate,  the  Senate  was  acting — 
and  acting  in  a  way  which  I  feared  could  do 
nothing  but  assure  us  a  political  issue.  Sen- 
ator Humphrey  had  been  busy  and  by  the 
time  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  re- 
ported bis  blU  to  the  Senate  on  February  IS, 
there  were  52  Senators  sponsoring  this  leg- 
IslaUon.  Just  six  daya  later,  on  February  21. 


Senator  Humphrey's  blU  which  would  have 
restored  the  old  program,  passed  without 
amendment  by  a  vote  of  69  to  20  and  his  bill 
was  referred  to  our  committee.  I  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  bill  could  easUy  pass  oiu: 
conunlttee  and  probably  pass  the  House,  but 
I  realized  that  it  could  never  become  law 
without  the  President's  signature — which  it 
simply  could  not  get. 

I  wanted  a  blU — not  an  Issue.  I  wanted  a 
program  which  would  get  us  some  money,  so 
we  did  not  delay,  and  we  had  three  days  of 
bearings  before  our  committee  on  Febru- 
ary 26,  27,  and  28.  These  were  lengthy  and 
emotional  hearings.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  pressure  to  rush  out  a  bill  to  the  floor 
along  the  lines  of  the  Humphrey-Denholm 
bUl,  but  there  was  also  a  growing  feeling  that 
perhaps  there  was  an  answer  which  would 
in  the  long  run  prove  more  fruitful  to  those 
who  had  always  relied  on  the  REA  program.  I 
met  daily  with  Representatives  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  NRECA  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget.  I  negotiated 
with  Secretary  Butz  and  even  personally 
spoke  to  the  President. 

At  this  point,  we  fortunately  received  the 
untiring  and  sincere  cooperation  of  one  of 
the  men  who  has  contributed  so  much  to  the 
Rural  Electric  and  Rural  Telephone  pro- 
grams: Congressman  Ancher  Nelsen.  As  you 
know.  Congressman  Nelsen  was  at  one  time 
the  Administrator  of  the  REA  and  I  would 
not  begin  to  try  to  count  the  number  of  times 
we  met.  Finally,  Congressman  Nelsen  and  I, 
with  the  help  of  a  dedicated  staff,  worked 
out  what  we  thought  was  a  reasonable  com- 
promise which  would  establish  an  Insured 
and  guaranteed  loan  program  for  those  bor- 
rowers who  could  afford  to  pay  more  than  2 
percent.  However,  we  made  certain  that  we 
had  provided  direct  2  percent  funds  for  those 
who  simply  could  not  pay  any  more  and  still 
stay  In  operation. 

Congressman  Nelsen  and  I,  while  we  dif- 
fered on  some  details,  had  the  same  goals 
in  mind  and  we  presented  our  ideas  to  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee.  Up  until  that 
time  we  could  not  get  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  put  anything  down  on  paper. 
We  did  not  know  what  they  had  In  mind  but 
I  believe  the  fact  that  with  Mr.  Nelsen's 
cooperation,  we  had  been  able  to  shape  up 
a  reasonable  and  workable  compromise,  lit 
a  match  under  the  Department's  foot  and, 
on  March  13,  they  actually,  though  not 
formaUy,  asked  Congressman  Nelsen  to  In- 
troduce their  proposal,  which  he  did  that 
day.  I  felt  we  could  not  live  with  what  they 
submitted  and  refused  to  Join,  but  we  were 
glad  to  at  long  last  have  their  views  In  black 
and  white.  I  know  that  it  sounds  unreason- 
able, but  one  of  the  hardest  things  In  Wash- 
ington Is  to  get  an  agency,  any  administra- 
tive agency,  to  take  a  real  clear  stand  on  a 
controversial  question. 

Our  committee  continued  Its  deliberations 
and,  on  March  IS,  the  committee  voted  by  a 
vote  of  32  to  4  to  Instruct  our  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Denholm.  to  Introduce  a  bill  which 
was  substantially  the  compromise  Congress- 
man Nelsen  and  I  had  originally  suggested. 
The  bill  provided  insured  loan  funds  at  6 
percent  frnm  a  newly-created  rural  electri- 
fication and  telephone  revolving  fiuid.  Bor- 
rowers meeting  certain  criteria  would  receive 
a  percent  loans.  In  addition,  our  rural  tele- 
phone bank  was  strengthened. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  our  bill  In  addi- 
tion did  not  point  an  accusing  finger  or  try 
to  single  out  generation  and  transmission 
cooperatives  for  punitive  treatment  as  the 
administration  bad  sought  to  do.  In  other 
words,  the  administration  wanted  to  specifi- 
cally provide  that  no  O  and  Ts  coiUd  get  2 
percent  money.  We  realized  that  very  few 
O  and  Ts  could  qualify  by  meeting  the  cri- 
teria but  I  was  unwilling  to  say  that  If  a 
O  and  T  met  the  other  requirements  that  It 
should  be  disqualified  simply  because  it  pro- 
duced electricity.  As  I  see  it,  the  real  ptir- 
poae  of  the  administration's  proposal  was  to 


make  a  legislative  finding  that  REA  shoiild 
not  be  concerned  with  financing  generation 
plants.  I  think  we  stiU  need  the  means  of 
providing  our  co-ops  with  generation  in 
njany  instances. 

This  new  bill  passed  the  House  on  April  4, 
by  a  vote  of  317  to  92.  We  went  to  conference 
with  the  Senate  which  had  passed  the 
Humphrey  biU  which  would  have  simply 
forced  the  President  to  restore  the  old  pro- 
gram and  whi':h  certainly  would  have  been 
vetoed.  After  a  coollng-off  period,  the  Sen- 
ators had  decided  that  we  needed  a  program 
more  than  we  needed  an  issue  so  we  reached 
agreement.  Of  course,  the  agreement  was 
substantially  what  the  House  had  passed. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to  in  the 
Senate  on  May  9,  by  a  vote  cf  93  to  3,  and 
on  May  10  in  the  Hovise,  by  a  vote  of  363 
to  25.  On  May  11,  1973,  the  President  signed 
the  bill  and  It  became  law — Public  Law 
93-32.  May  11— REA's  birthday. 

None  of  us  felt  that  a  law  this  complex 
would  be  perfect  and  we  expected  that  some 
changes  would  be  necessary  from  time  to 
time.  This  past  week,  on  February  4,  I  intro- 
duced legislation,  HM.  12526,  designed  to 
help  CFC  participate  In  the  guaranteed  loan 
program.  The  blU  has  three  main  provisions : 

1.  It  would  exempt  frcm  Secvtritles  Ex- 
change Conunission  (SEC)  regulations  CFC 
bonds  or  securities  which  are  fiUly  secured 
by  or  which  represent  beneficial  ownership 
In  loans  guaranteed  by  the  REA. 

2.  It  would  add  statuatory  language  to  the 
REA  Act  to  expressly  authorize  the  assign- 
ment of  REA  guarantees. 

3.  It  would  clarify  the  provisions  of  sect. 
308  of  the  REA  Act  which  provides  for  in- 
contestability of  the  government  guarantee 
"except  fcH'  fraud  or  misrepresentation  of 
which  the  bolder  has  actual  knowledge." 

While  our  committee  will  be  extremely 
busy  for  some  time  to  come.  I  do  plan  for  us 
to  consider  this  bill  at  the  earliest  opix>r- 
tunity.  If  enacted,  it  wUl  give  our  loan  pro- 
gram additional  flexibility. 

Another  matter  In  which  you  must  be  vi- 
tally Interested  is  the  energy  crisis.  I  know 
that  the  energy  administrator,  Mr.  Simon, 
was  to  have  appeared  on  your  program  to- 
night, but  he  has  been  detained.  Let  me, 
therefore,  offer  Just  a  brief  cotrunent. 

As  you  know,  the  Federal  Energy  Office 
(FEO)  came  out  with  revised  regiilatlons  on 
January  15  which  In  effect  said  that  agri- 
culture and  agriculturally  related  activities 
should  receive  100  percent  of  their  fuel  re- 
quirements. As  originally  drafted,  these  reg- 
ulations had  some  wholly  impractical  pro- 
visions, such  as  giving  farmers  an  allocation 
of  diesel  oil  equal  to  100  percent  of  a  fixed 
monthly  base  period  in  1973.  We  had  FEO 
administrator  WUUam  E.  Simon  come  before 
our  committee  at  a  night  session  Just  as  he 
was  taking  over  his  duties  in  that  office.  We 
convinced  him  that  changes  in  the  proposed 
regulations  were  imperative.  The  changes 
were  made,  and  we  now  have  the  100  percent 
of  requirement  allocation. 

Now  that  sounds  fine,  and  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  Mr.  Simon,  but  we 
have  to  keep  in  mind  that  having  priorities 
which  Mr.  Simon  can  and  has  given  us  and 
having  the  gasoline  or  diesel  fuel  which  sim- 
ply Is  not  always  available  might  sometimes 
be  a  wholly  different  thing.  In  fact,  our  com- 
mittee is  continually  receiving  calls  from 
farmers  who  have  failed  to  get  fuel  for  one 
reason  or  another — sometimes  because  their 
local  supplier  himself  ts  out  of  gaaoline  or 
diesel  oil.  We  are  continuing  to  work  <«  that 
particular  problem,  and  we  are  hopeful  that 
the  situation  will  get  better  as  every  in- 
dividual in  the  entire  distribution  chain 
comes  to  realize  that  agrlcultin-e  is  entitled 
to  and  must  get  all  the  fuel  It  needs. 

Now  these  same  regulations  provide  that 
utiUties  which  happen  to  generate  and/or 
distribute  electricity  produced  In  hydroelec- 
tric or  nuclear  plants  will  get  100  percent  of 
their    current    gasoline   and    distillate    fuel 
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needs  for  the  operation  of  their  mainte: 
and  repair  vehicles  whereas  all  other  el 
utility  systems  shall  get  only   100  pei 
of  their  base  period  vehicular  uses. 

I    have   protested    this   to   admlnls 
Simon. 

To  me  It  makes  no  sense  to  make 
tlnctlon  between  vehicles  which   serv 
system  that  transmits  electricity  gem 
by  water  power,  and  the  same  kind  of  ti 
or  other  equipment  servicing  a  line  mi 
electricity  originating  at  a  steam  gene: 
plant. 

The     Immediate     explanation     of 
officials  with  whom  my  committee  stai 
cussed  this  problem  was  that  If  they  si 
make    some    kind    of     exception     for 
utilities,    this    would   open   the    door 
wide  range  of  exceptions  that  could 
the  allocations  program. 

When  it  was  pointed  out  that  a  powei 
breakdown  on  an  REA  system  could  th: 
hospital  or  a  flrehouse  in  the  dark,  thei 
a  long  pause  in  the  explanation  olTeri 
these  FGO  officials,  then  a  feeble  sugg< 
that  the  REA  should  then  turn  to  authi 
for  help  under  the  emergency  set-aside 
cation  each  State  Is  assigned.  That  Is  llki 
take  two  weeks  to  two  months.  Meanw: 
suppose,   the   hospitals   will   be  expect 
function  with  some  kind  of  standby 
generating   equipment   until   orders 
out  from  the  State  capital  and  the  n| 
gasoline  gets  delivered  to  your  line 
men's  trucks.  At  any  rate,  I  will  keep 
to  drive  the  point  home. 

Well,  that's  Just  a  glance  at  one 
many  problems  we're  wrestling  with  in 
ington   these    days.    We   have   shortagj 
fuel  and  in  fertilizers  and  in  chemical 
go  into  cattle  feedstuffs.  and  when 
some  relief  In  these  shortages,  we  have 
Ing  prices  to  contend  with — in  all  the 
that  go  Into  the  production  of  food  and' 

But    with    all    these    problems.    Ami 
farmers  and  ranchers  will  do  their  pi 
should  harvest  some  record  crops  this 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  be  with 
look  forward  to  continue  working  wltS 
and  the  REA  program.  I've  been  aroun  i  the 
REA  program  and  those  associated  w  ;b  it 
for  a  good  long  while.  No  program  or  roup 
of  people  have  been  more  of  a  blessl  g  to 
the  folks  out  In  rural  America. 

Thank  you  again. 


JOHN  HUNT:  AN  ARDENT 
CONSERVATIVE      I 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODUIf; 

or   PKNMSTLVAiriA  | 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATl^S 
Monday.  March  18.  1974     | 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Ihese 
days  when  the  rating  of  the  Congrea  has 
degenerated  to  an  all-time  low.  It  m  re- 
freshing to  read  an  article  in  one  o|  our 
prominent  papers  setting  forth  th^  vir- 
tues of  one  of  our  colleagues.  I 

He  is  not  a  shrinking  violet  bj|any 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  nor  do^  he 
swing  back  and  forth  like  a  pend^um. 
He  is  on  one  side  or  the  other  aid  it 
never  becomes  necessary  to  turn  uplme's 
hearing  aid  to  learn  where  he  stlinds. 
You  may  not  agree  with  him  but  pi^pare 
to  defend  your  position  If  you  disag^e. 

I  commend  for  your  reading  the  article 
on  Congressman  John  Hunt  that  ap- 
peared in  the  March  3  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times :  | 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  3,il974] 

John   Hxnrt:    An   Abdknt  ConskkvaSive 
(By  David  C.  Berliner)  | 

WooDsmiT. — "When  I  first  ran  for  ifherlfr 
here  in  Oloucester  County,"  John  Hu^t  re- 
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called  with  a  hearty  laiigh  last  week,  "some 
people  who  were  against  me  said  that  my 
election  would  put  a  'gunsUnger'  Into  office. 
They  even  called  me — "The  P"astest  Gun  In 
the  East.'  " 

The  descriptions,  while  colorful  (Mr.  Hunt 
is.  In  fact,  an  avid  hunter  and  an  expert 
marksman),  were  more  stylized  than  accu- 
rate and,  so  far  as  the  local  electorate  was 
concerned,  proved  less  Intimidating  than 
amusing. 

Today,  16  years  after  that  first  successful 
bid  for  public  office,  Mr.  Hunt  Is  serving  his 
fourth  term  as  the  Republican  Representa- 
tive from  New  Jersey's  First  Congressional 
District. 

John  Hunt  Is  a  "John  Wayne  American." 
If  "The  Duke"  created  a  prototype  for  the 
"patriot's  patriot,"  the  design  seemed  cus- 
tom-made for  the  Congressman.  While  the 
movie  star  has  portrayed  countless  rough- 
and-ready  heroes  on  the  screen,  the  politi- 
cian has  filled  the  roles  in  real  life. 

AN   IL.I.X7STRIOt7S  CAREER 

In  his  65  years,  Mr.  Hunt  has  not  only 
been  a  sheriff.  Congressman  and  a  State  Sen- 
ator twice,  but  also  a  hard-punching  mid- 
dleweight boxer,  a  State  Police  officer  and  a 
decorated   veteran   of  World   War   II. 

Time  has  been  kind  to  Mr.  Hunt,  as  his 
trim  physique,  tanned,  lightly  lined  face 
and  full  head  of  charcoal-gray  hair  will  at- 
test. And  If  little  of  his  appearance  has 
changed  measurably  over  the  years,  his  po- 
litical philosophies  seem  to  have  been  di- 
verted even  less.  In  surveys  conducted  In 
1972,  the  liberally  oriented  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action  gave  the  Congressman  a 
zero  rating,  while  the  conservative-based 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Action  awarded 
him  an  89  per  cent  mark. 

Considered  one  of  the  most  ardent  con- 
servatives In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Mr.  Hunt's  hard-line  approach  to  Issues  has 
enthralled  followers  and  dismayed  oppo- 
nents. 

"The  experts  say  that  mine  Is  one  of  the 
most  diversified  districts  in  the  United 
States,"  he  observed  during  an  interview  in 
his  office  here.  "It  Includes  all  of  Oloucester 
County  and  a  good  part  of  Camden  County, 
and  we've  got  a  major  seaport,  oil  refineries, 
the  world's  largest  record  factory  [Columbia], 
Corning  Glass,  a  shipyard,  light  industry, 
huge  asparagus,  tomato  and  blueberry  farms. 
And  lots  of  apartment  complexes  are  going  up 
aU  around,  tiirnlng  us  Into  a  bedroom  com- 
munity as  well." 

It  Is  this  mixture — the  hard  hats  and  the 
Inner-clty  blacks,  the  conservative  home- 
owners with  roots  dating  back  to  the  Rev- 
olutionary War  and  the  young  college  stu- 
dents and  couples  with  more-liberal  phUos- 
ophles — that  have  both  challenged  and 
threatened  Mr.  Hunt's  position. 
CLCAB-cxrr  stands 

His  stands  on  the  Issues  of  the  day,  Mr. 
Hunt  will  tell  you,  are  well  formulated  and 
clear  cut.  And,  In  the  same  manner  that 
his  orders  to  his  Congressional  assistants 
are  conveyed  in  clipped  no-nonsense  mili- 
tary fashion  so  are  his  opinions  on  current 
issues: 

"I  don't  care  about  a  person's  politics. 
Everyone  should  be  heard,  regardless.  But 
I  have  no  time  for  militancy  or  for  people 
who  are  obnoxious  Instead  of  being  respect- 
ful." 

"I'm  for  neighborhood  schools.  I  don't  care 
If  people  are  white,  black,  pink  or  green,  as 
long  as  they  are  honest  and  forthright.  Some 
of  my  best  friends  are  Chinese,  and  I've  grown 
up  with  the  colored  population.  That's  a  lot 
more  than  I  can  say  about  some  of  those 
phony  liberals  who  talk  out  of  both  sides 
of  their  mouths." 

"We've  got  to  maintain  »  strong  defense 
posture.  (Mr.  Hunt  is  a  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.]  I  don't  want  us 
to  be  the  policeman  of  the  world — I  want  a 
volunteer  army — but  I  always  was,  and  still 
am,  suspicious  of  the  Russians.  When  I  see 
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them  building  up  their  military  might,  let's 
not  kid  ourselves.  They're  not  getting  ready 
for  a  tea  party." 

In  addition,  Mr.  Hunt  Is  against  both  for- 
eign aid  to  nations  that  "kick  us  In  the 
teeth"  ["Look  at  Peru,  which  used  our  de- 
stroyers to  capture  our  fishing  boats")  and 
a  continuing,  wide-ranging  investigation  of 
"the  so-called  Watergate  case." 

"I've  known  President  Nixon  since  World 
War  II,  and  I  think  he's  done  a  fine  job  on 
foreign  relations,  although  I  can't  give  him 
too  much  of  a  plus  for  the  people  he's  siv- 
rounded  himself  with,"  Mr.  Hunt  declared 
during  a  walk  to  the  center  of  town,  during 
which  his  personal  appeal  and  magnetism 
evidenced  itself  in  countless  smiling  chn.s 
and  exchantjes  with  local  residents. 

"Watergate,  to  me,  was  a  burglary  by  over- 
zealous  patriots.  I've  always  felt  we  should 
convict  anyone  Involved  with  that  burglary. 

"But  I  do  think  that  a  segment  of  the 
news  media  has  poisoned  the  minds  of  many 
people  with  respect  to  politicians  and  the 
President.  I  happen  to  think  that  Mr.  Nixon 
has  been  candid  as  far  as  he's  gone." 

OPPOSED   TO    rationing 

When  not  Involved  with  national  issues, 
Mr.  Hunt  concentrates  his  efforts  on  local 
problenas.  Energy  and  mass  transportation. 
two  areas  affecting  large  portions  of  the  na- 
tion. Interest  and  disturb  him  the  most,  he 
says,  and  have  convinced  him  that  "it  is 
about  time  that  New  England  and  other  parts 
of  the  country  faced  reality  and  realized  that 
we  have  to  build  refineries  around  where 
they  are." 

Opposed  to  fuel  rationing,  but  firm  In  his 
conviction  that  20  new  refineries  must  be 
buUt  throughout  the  nation  "as  soon  as  pos- 
sible," the  Congressman  said  that  the  next 
one  is  scheduled  to  be  constructed  in  his 
district  by  Shell  Oil. 

With  a  new  campaign  fast  anproachlrg, 
political  observers  are  watching  with  Interest 
how  the  Congressman  will  balance  the  Im- 
pact of  Watergate  and  the  Infiux  of  increas- 
ing numbers  of  liberal-voting  urbanites  into 
his  district  before  deciding  whether  to  seek 
a  fifth  term. 

"Until  then,"  be  said,  slapping  his  hands 
together  in  glee,  "I've  got  a  really  big  day 
coming  up  April  1. 

"That's  when  Doris  and  I  make  the  last 
payment  and  bum  the  mortgage.  Now,  that's 
something  to  look  forward  to!" 
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Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Fanners  Union  has  long  been  ac- 
tive in  promoting  international  coopera- 
tion in  agricultural  trade,  which  provides 
so  much  positive  input  to  our  overall 
balance  of  trade  and  payments. 

The  NFU  is  fearful  that  current  ad- 
ministration policies  may  be  moving  in 
the  wrong  direction,  away  from  rather 
than  toward  international  economic  co- 
operation. This  concern  has  been  set 
forth  most  recently  In  an  address  by 
Robert  J.  Lewis,  national  secretary  of 
the  Farmers  Union,  which  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

I  do  not  happen  to  agree  with  each  of 
the  specific  points  and  recommendations 
in  this  speech.  However,  what  is  of  under- 
lying significance  to  me  is  the  continuing 
recognition  by  the  Farmers  Union  of  the 
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inescapable  interdependence  of  a  healthy 
UJB.  farm  economy  with  a  healthy 
world  economy.  "Beggar  thy  neighbor" 
approaches  will  simply  wind  up  beggar- 
ing ourselves. 

The  NFU  endorses,  as  I  have,  the  ef- 
forts by  Secretary  Kissinger  to  bring 
about  a  reduction  in  world  energy  prices 
and  a  stabilization  In  the  terms  of  energy 
trade.  The  only  alternative,  a  canni- 
balistic competition  for  scarce  resources 
is  a  virus  that  would  quickly  spread  to 
other  sectors  of  oitf  own  and  the  world's 
economy. 

In  my  own  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Economic  Policy,  we  have  recently  com- 
pleted a  set  of  hearings  on  foreign  di- 
rect investment  in  the  United  States.  This 
has  given  us  a  further  insight  into  the 
economic  distortions  that  can  be  pro- 
duced by  isolationist  actions  such  as  the 
export  embargoes  of  last  summer.  Con- 
structive alternatives  must  be  developed, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  see  the  Farmers 
Union  support  for  a  system  of  world 
food  reserves  as  one  alternative. 

As  we  pursue  these  matters,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  this  coimtry's  farmers 
have  a  vital  stake  in  U.S.  international 
trade  and  economic  policy.  I  therefore 
invite  my  colleagues  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  perspectives  of  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union. 

The  address  follows: 
Views   on   th*   Present   U.S.    AcRicnTLTtrRAL 

TRADE  SrrOATION  Al«>  THE   NlXON   ADMINIS- 
TRATION  T*ADE   Policies 
(Statement    by    Robert    O.    Lewis,    National 
Secretary  of  the  Farmers  Union) 

In  my  view,  the  NIxon  Administration's 
trade  policies  are  profoundly  wrong.  But  be- 
fore elaboratmg  on  and  defending  this  view, 
I  shall  try  to  describe  what  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration's agricultural  trade  policy  ap- 
pears to  be. 

"Trade  llberallzaUon"  is  the  basic  theme 
expressed  by  Administration  spokesmen  to 
characterize  their  goals.  "Trade  liberaliza- 
tion" is  a  familiar  term,  generally  meantog 
to  remove  obstacles  to  the  exchange  of  goods 
across  national  boundaries. 

The  simplest  and  most  direct  obstacles  are 
tariffs — taxes  levied  at  the  border  by  Coun- 
try "A"  to  make  competing  goods  from  Coun- 
try "B"  and  all  other  countries  mwe  ex- 
pensive to  buy  within  Country  "A".  These 
tariffs  may  make  the  other  countries'  goods 
less  competitive,  or  they  may  price  other 
countries'  goods  out  of  the  market  altogether. 
Either  way,  they  give  a  measure  of  "protec- 
tion" to  the  producers  of  the  goods  within 
Country  "A".  This  "protection"  makee  It  pos- 
sible to  maintain  higher  prices  for  domestic 
producers  than  would  be  possible  If  lower- 
priced  foreign  goods  could  compete  freely. 
That's  vrtiy  tariffs  are  called  "protectionist". 

The  "Kennedy  Round"  of  trade  negotia- 
tions In  the  l9Ws  resulted  In  sharp  reduc- 
tions In  the  tariffs  remaining  In  effect  on 
most  kinds  of  goods  after  about  25  years 
of  reductions  under  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Act. 

By  now  the  "easiest"  tariff  barriers  are 
pretty  well  down.  Most  of  those  that  remain 
at  high  levels  are  of  great  importance  to 
farmers  In  the  United  States,  but  the  Nixon 
Administration  Isn't  doing  much  about  them. 
These  are  the  tariffs  and  other  trade  bar- 
riers that  are  Imposed  against  labor-intensive 
goods — things  like  textiles,  apparel,  shoes, 
and  other  things  that  require  a  lot  of  labor 
to  produce.  These  are  of  great  Importance 
to  farmers,  because  most  of  the  money  that 
Is  spent  for  labor-intensive  goods  creates 
purchasing  power  for  food.  Machines  dont 
eat  farm  products,  and  machine-made  goods 
dont  generate  nearly  as  much  food-buying 
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demand  as  labor-intensive  goods.  A  bigger 
part  of  every  dollar  spent  on  Imports  of  this 
kind  of  goods  will  return  to  buy  farm  prod- 
ucts In  the  U.S.A.  than  of  dollars  spent  on 
any  other  kind  of  Imports. 

Yet  the  Nixon  Administration  Is  not  con- 
centrating on  removing  trade  barriers  against 
this  kind  of  imports.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Administration  has  completed  negotiation 
of  a  "textile  agreement"  that  will  keep  high 
tariffs  and  quantitative  restrictions  on  textile 
and  clothing  products  on  a  long-term  basis. 
So  it's  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  Nixon 
Administration's  top  priority  Is  to  make 
changes  in  trade  restrictions  so  as  to  help 
farmers.  In  the  kind  of  trade  liberalization 
that  would  do  the  most  to  expand  demand 
for  U.S.  farm  products,  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration has  put  the  interests  of  U.S.  manu- 
facturers and  labor  ahead  of  the  Interests 
of  U.S.  farmers  and  consumers,  and  has  en- 
tered into  an  elaborate  "international  com- 
modity agreement"  to  protect  these  other 
Interests. 

Let's  get  back  now  to  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration's policy.  The  easiest  tariff  barriers 
were  pretty  well  disposed  of  by  the  "Kennedy 
Round."  The  really  tough  ones,  which  are 
most  Important  to  American  farmers  have 
been  put  "off  limits,"  by  the  Textile  Agree- 
ment. The  new  trade  negotiations,  therefore, 
are  expected  to  concentrate  on  eliminating 
or  reducing  "non-tariff  barriers"  to  trade. 
In  the  professional  lingo,  these  are  called 
•NTB's." 

One  kind  of  NTB  is  "quantitative  restric- 
tions" on  Imports.  The  quotas  on  Imports 
of  dairy  products  are  an  example.  Our  quotas 
represent  absolute  limitations  on  the  quan- 
tity of  cheese,  or  dry  milk,  or  wheat,  that 
can  be  Imported  Into  the  U.S.A.  each  year. 
So  these  are  among  the  prime  targets  for 
elimination  In  the  forthcoming  trade  nego- 
tiations. 

Another  kind  of  NTB  is  quality  restrict- 
tiOTis.  Sanitation  requirements  are  one  exam- 
ple. Many  of  the  quality  restrictions  can  be 
defended  as  necessary  or  desirable  to  pro- 
tect consumers.  But  some  are  only  a  dodge 
to  stop  trade,  to  keep  out  foreign  goods  from 
competing  with  domestic  production.  So 
quality  restrictions  will  be  on  the  griddle 
for  close  scrutiny  in  the  forthcoming  trade 
negotiations. 

I  want  to  digress  again  to  point  out 
another  curious  thing  about  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration's trade  policy.  Tou  Wisconsin 
dairy  farmers  operate  under  very  strict  qual- 
ity restrictions  right  in  your  own  home  mar- 
ket. But  the  dairy  farmers  In  other  countries 
who  produce  the  imports  that  are  com- 
peting with  you  and  depressing  your  prices 
right  at  this  hour  don't  have  to  cope  with 
the  same  quality  restrictions  that  you  do. 
Wisconsin  Cong;ressman  Dave  Obey  has  In- 
troduced a  bill  that  would  put  you  and  your 
foreign  competitors  on  an  even  footing. 
His  bill  would  require  foreign  dairy  farms, 
and  dairy  plants,  to  satisfy  the  same  sanita- 
tion standards  as  those  In  the  U.S.  before 
their  products  coiild  be  sold  In  our  market. 
The  Nixon  Administration  has  not  given  en- 
couragement to  that  bill.  It  win  be  Interest- 
ing to  see  whether  they  will  advocate  either 
that  this  "NTB"  against  American  dairy 
farmers  In  their  own  home  market  be  lifted, 
or  that  the  same  "NTB"  be  applied  against 
their  overseas  competitors. 

Another  kind  of  NTB  Is  the  "variable  duty" 
system  of  the  nine-nation  Eur<^ean  Eco- 
nomic Community.  This  one  deserves  special 
attention.  The  "variable  duty"  system  Is  the 
prime  target  of  the  Nixon  Administration's 
entire  trade  policy.  What's  It  all   about? 

The  EEC  countries  are  sympathetic  to  their 
farmers.  Farmers  comprise  two  or  more  times 
the  proportion  of  the  total  populations  in 
most  of  the  nine  countries  that  they  do  In 
the  U.S.  There  are  other  reasons  as  well  for 
this  public  sympathy  for  fanners  In  the 
E^iropean  countries,  which  I  wont  go  Into 
now.  The  Common  Agricultural  Policy  of  the 
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EEC  is  a  result.  The  governments  of  the  nine 
countries,  acting  through  the  EEC,  have 
determined  that  they  will  support  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  their  farm  families  by  main- 
taining farm  product  prices  at  a  level  that 
is  approximately  half-way  between  our  farm 
prices  during  the  I950's  and  1960's  and  what 
100  per  cent  of  our  "parity"  would  be. 

Eiuope  and  the  EXC  do  not  produce 
enough  food  to  meet  all  their  needs.  In  a 
"free  trade"  situation,  the  price  of  Imported 
farm  products  would  determine  the  domestic 
farm  price  level.  Most  of  the  time  In  the 
past,  Import  prices  would  drag  down  Euro- 
pean farm  prices.  The  key  feature  In  the 
farm  price  support  sjrstem  of  the  EEC,  there- 
fore. Is  a  "variable  duty"  provision  which  is 
calculated  to  bridge  the  gap  between  lower 
world  market  prices  and  the  level  at  which 
the  EEC  has  decided  to  support  Its  own 
fanners*  prices.  For  example,  if  the  EEC 
"support  price"  for  wheat  U  $2.75,  and  the 
price  of  Imported  wheat  In  European  ports 
is  $2.00,  the  EEC  will  apply  a  duty  on  Im- 
ported wheat  equal  to  the  75  cents  difference 
plus  a  margin  of  safety  of  another  dime  or  so. 
This  means  it  would  be  economically 
iinfeasible  for  anyone  In  the  EEC  to  buy 
Canadian  or  American  wheat  until  prac- 
tically all  of  the  European  farmers'  wheat 
had  been  sold  at  the  support  price  or  there- 
abouts. 

Well,  what's  wrong  with  that? 

The  Farmers  Union  thinks  that's  'a  pretty 
good  system.  We  have  recommended  that 
the  same  kind  of  thing  be  adopted  here  In 
the  U.S.A.  for  dairy  products,  wheat,  and 
cotton.  We're  ready  to  reconunend  it  for 
American  agriculture  generally. 

For  dairy  products,  for  example,  we  recom- 
mend that  a  variable  duty  be  applied  against 
any  Imported  dairy  products  so  that  the  im- 
porter would  have  to  pay  the  difference  be- 
tween 110  per  cent  of  parity  and  the  cost  of 
the  product  In  International  trade.  This 
would  make  it  practically  unfeasible  for  any 
ImpcM'ted  dairy  products  to  enter  the  UjS. 
while  American  dairy  farmers  are  getting 
prices  lower  than  parity  for  their  milk.  But 
If  there  should  be  a  shortage,  then  consumers 
would  be  assured  of  free  access  to  Imported 
supplies  without  restriction,  at  prices  of 
around  110  per  cent  of  parity. 
""  This  "variable  duty  system"  seems  to  us 
a  better  way  to  make  our  farm  price  support 
programs  WM-kable  than  the  quantitative  re- 
strictions that  we  now  have.  We've  found, 
in  the  case  of  dairy  products  particularly, 
that  our  present  system  Is  both  too  rigid, 
and  too  loose.  It  takes  months  of  the  Tariff 
Commission's  time  and  a  Presidential  Proc- 
lamation to  let  In  a  little  wheat  If  we  should 
have  a  shortage  In  this  country,  and  even 
more  time  and  bother  to  shut  It  out  again 
if  Imports  begin  to  burden  the  price  support . 
system.  Yet  the  Import  quotas  are  con- 
tinually being  evaded  by  phony  butter-sugar 
concoctions  and  mislabeled  "Monterey 
cheese"  and  other  shenanigans,  as  we've 
leeuned  In  the  dairy  Industry 

Sxirely  if  we're  going  to  have  a  price  sup- 
port system  for  American  farmers,  we've  got 
to  have  some  way  to  prevent  low-priced  Im- 
ports from  coming  Into  the  country  and  bog- 
ging It  down.  TTiere's  no  way  to  avoid  It — 
excepting  by  supporting  the  entire  wortd 
market.  This  variable  duty  system  is  an  ef- 
fective and  capable  piece  of  machinery  for 
making  a  price  support  system  woiic  smooth- 
ly and  well.  There  is  no  reasonable  argument 
against  a  variable  duty  system  as  being  at 
least  as  good,  and  probably  better  than  any- 
thing else  that  could  be  devised,  for  getting 
the  job  done — if  there  is  a  genuine  commit- 
ment to  making  the  price  support  system 
really  toork.  But  that's  Just  the  rub.  That's 
precisely  why  the  variable  duty  system  Is  the 
main  target  of  the  Nixon  Administration's 
trade  negotiating  policy.  For  what  the  Nixon 
Administration  really  means  by  the  code  word 
"trade  liberalization"  is  tear  against  the  price 
support  programs  of  the  European  farmers. 
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The  goal  Is  to  force  down  Europeaf  grain 
prlc«8,  and  drive  European  farmers  cdf  their 
farms  and  out  of  production,  so  that  cheap 
American  grain  can  take  over  their  iptrkets. 

Don't  think  that  I  came  to  Stevei^  Point 
to  make  a  defense  for  European  farmirs.  My 
real  Interest  U  In  what  It  means  to  JEuiners 
In  the  VS.A.  The  point  of  the  Nl^n  Ad- 
ministration's so-called  trade  policy  li|  aimed 
to  strike  much  closer  to  home.  The  NlA>n  Ad- 
ministration la  against  farm  price  sttpports 
anywhere  and  everywhere — and  pilobab/]/ 
more  here  in  Wisconsin  than  even  ^  Hol- 
land and  France.  "Trade  liberalization'!  In  the 
1970's  Is  the  same  old  enmity  agalni^  farm 
price  support  and  stabilization  progra^is  that 
farmers  have  had  to  contend  agaln|t  ever 
since  the  Orst  beginnings  of  the  agric^iltural 
recovery  from  the  Oreat  Depression  ^  years 
ago.  I 

Ask  not  for  whom  the  bell  tolls,  myfrlends. 
It  tolls  not  alone  for  the  farmers  In  ^gland, 
and  Belgium,  and  Germany,  and  tluf  other 
countries  over  the  sea;  It  tolls  for  tbett 

Do  you  doubt  It?  Well,  let"s  look|at  the 
record :  f 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  bel|  dairy 
price  supports  down  to  the  lowest  le^l  per- 
mitted by  law,  notwithstanding  tha|  dairy 
farmers'  present  adversities  and  uncertainty 
about  the  future  have  led  to  the  wo^t  milk 
shortage  In  a  generation;  ;i 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz  f'ecom- 
mended  to  the  Committees  on  Agrlcu^ure  of 
both  House  and  Senate  that  the  76  pjer  cent 
of  parity  minimum  price  support  Itbor  for 
dairy  products  be  abolished,  so  that  dairy 
supports  could  be  reduced  even  fur^er,  or 
eliminated  completely;  | 

President  Nixon,  In  his  farm  messfl^  Just 
a  year  ago,  asked  Congress  to  ellmlnfte  the 
dairy  price  support  program  wlthlE(;  three 
years;  1 

On  the  recommendation  of  Secretafl^  Butz, 
President  Nixon  has  opened  up  the  wtlon's 
quotas  to  the  all-time  record  of  neaiiy  four 
billion  pounds  of  milk  equivalent  In  imported 
dairy  products  with  the  expressed  pui|>ose  of 
putting  a  damper  on  milk  prices;       | 

Only  last  week.  In  his  statementlto  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  abojut  new 
sugar  legislation.  Secretary  Butz  dnclared, 
"It  Is  now  time  to  consider  the  ellnv^iatlon 
of  all  farm  payments."  | 

It  seems  to  me  that  record  shoul^  make 
Wisconsin  dairy  farmers  feel  something  less 
than  comfortable.  I 

But  that's  only  half  of  It.  Wlsconstti  dairy 
farmers  have  been  singled  out,  In  theiFlanl- 
gan  and  Atlantic  Council  reports,  ^r  the 
honor  of  being  the  sacrificial  goats!  to  be 
traded  away  for  the  Administration's  ambi- 
tions to  take  over  the  European  farmers'  mar- 
ket for  grains.  J 

Tony  Dechant,  the  national  presl(&nt  of 
the  Farmers  Union,  told  Secretary  Bt^z  last 
week  that  many  dairy  farmers  thlllk  his 
deeds  correspond  to  what  the  AtlantlcpCoun- 
cll  report  recommends.  Tony  gave  thefSecre- 
tary  all  the  encouragement  he  could  t4|  try  to 
prove  that  conclusion  is  wrong.  J 

The  Atlantic  Council  report  Is  the  ose  that 
recommends  that  price  supports  on  $mnu- 
facturlng  mUk  should  be  cut,  so  that  |nanu- 
facturing  milk  producers  will  go  out  dl  busi- 
ness and  let  foreign  Imports  take  ovejr  their 
markets.  In  the  meantime,  It  recominends, 
the  dairy  farmers  In  other  sections  Jof  the 
country  should  keep  their  high  prlcet  under 
the  milk  marketing  orders.  1 

That  recommendation,  as  well  as  th^  Flan- 
igan  report,  should  have  been  blownFout  of 
the  tub  for  all-time  by  the  analy^  that 
was  made  by  Professor  Truman  Oraf  Lof  the 
University  of  Wisconsin's  Madison  Cjtmpus. 
I  strongly  recommend  to  everyon^  who 
hasn't  read  It  to  write  for  a  copy.  lJ4fortu- 
nately,  the  Administration  seems  not  fo  have 
noticed,  for  it  is  still  following  their  ieneral 
direction.  t 

I  hope  It  will  console  you  manufacturing 
milk  producers  to  know  that  some  [of  the 
grain  and  soybean  farmers  who  were  singled 
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out  to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Admin- 
istration's agricultural  trade  policies  don't 
feel  much  better  about  it  than  you  do  about 
the  honor  of  being  its  prime  victims. 

Year-ln  and  year-out,  wheat  fanners  In 
the  United  States  get  lower  prices  for  their 
wheat  than  the  producers  of  80  per  cent  of 
all  the  wheat  grown  on  earth.  American 
farmers  are  among  the  very  lowest-paid  in 
the  world.  Yet  the  Nixon  Administration's 
policy  has  been  to  drive  down  the  price  of 
wheat  and  other  agricultural  exports  In  the 
world  market.  Wheat  prices  were  kept  arti- 
ficially low  in  the  world  market  for  the  Rus- 
sians, at  a  cost  of  SSOO  million  to  U.S.  tax- 
payers in  direct  subsidies.  Additional  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  were  lost  to  U.S. 
farmers  and  our  balance  of  payments  for 
under-prlce  wheat  sold  for  three  years  after 
the  Nixon  Administration  torpedoed  the  In- 
ternational Grains  Agreement  in  1969, 
shortly  after  taking  oflBce. 

As  for  the  future,  grain  and  soybean  farm- 
ers had  better  not  count  on  today's  prices 
lasting  forever.  And  there's  nothing  that's 
more  discouraging  about  future  projects 
than  the  explanations  of  Secretary  Butz  him- 
self about  how  today's  high  grain  prices  hap- 
pened, because  what  he  says  is  out-of-touch 
with  reality  for  one  reason  or  another. 

Mr.  Butz  has  been  proclaiming,  in  speech 
after  speech,  that  the  farm  price  support  and 
stabilization  programs  that  have  been  de- 
veloped in  this  country  since  the  Depression 
of  the  1930's  are,  and  here  I  quote  directly, 
"40  years  of  wandering  through  the  wilder- 
ness of  artificial  price  props  and  irksome 
production  controls".  Invoking  the  names  of 
Moses,  Mr.  Butz  recalls  that  "it  took  the 
Chosen  People  40  years  to  break  out  of  bond- 
age and  find  their  way  to  the  Promised 
Liand".  And  then  he  promises,  with  supreme 
confidence:  "Today  the  promised  land  for 
agriculture  Is  near  at  hand." 

I'm  skeptical.  Lots  of  farmers  are  skepti- 
cal. I'm  even  more  skeptical  when  I  hear 
Mr.  Butz'  claims  for  what  brought  this  all 
about: 

Mr.  Butz  would  like  us  to  think  that  the 
Nixon  Administration's  farm  policies  made 
the  agricultural  boom.  I  quote  him  again: 
"The  change  began  .  .  .  under  the  three-year 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970  .  .  .  whereby  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration  created  a  re- 
freshingly favorable  climate  within  which 
farmers  could  react  to  market  signals  to  pro- 
duce the  crops  needed  at  home  and  abroad." 

"It  was  a  break  with  the  past — a  change 
from  the  philosophy  of  scarcity  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  plenty,"  Mr.  Butz  explains. 

"For  more  than  40  years,"  says  Mr.  Butz, 
"we  have  operated  in  an  atmosphere  of  cur- 
tailment. In  one  form  or  another,  ovir  public 
policies  and  programs  have  been  largely  de- 
signed to  hold  down  production  or  dispose 
of  surpluses." 

Well,  let's  stop,  look,  and  listen  before  we 
accept  this  kind  of  explanation.  In  the  first 
place,  what  ISi.  Butz  says  about  40  years  of 
farm  programs  simply  is  not  true. 

We  have  bad  a  reasonably  well-managed 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  In  America,  not 
a  "philosophy  of  scarcity,"  as  Mr.  Butz  calls 
It.  Our  American  people  have  had  more  and 
better  food  to  eat,  for  lower  prices,  than  any 
great  nation  In  the  history  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Butz  says,  "For  the  first  time  in  40 
years,  we  are  being  challenged  to  produce  all 
we  can — Instead  of  being  threatened  not  to 
produce  too  much." 

That's  simply  not  so.  Anyone  who  can  re- 
member World  War  n,  and  the  threatened 
famine  in  Europe  and  Japan  afterwards,  and 
the  Korean  emergency,  and  the  famine  In 
India  In  the  mld-1960'8,  and  the  aftermath 
of  the  corn  leaf  blight  of  1970  for  that  mat- 
ter, knows  that's  Just  not  so. 

We  have  had  an  "ever  normal  granary" 
for  most  of  the  past  40  years.  0\ir  reserves 
of  storable  farm  commodities  have  saved 
this  nation's  neck  half  a  dozen  times,  and 
millions  of  human  lives  in  the  process,  when 
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we  ran  into  bad  weather  or  emergencies  or 
natural  disasters  of  one  kind  or  another. 
Year-ln  and  year-out,  our  reserves  of  feed 
grains  have  helped  to  stabilize  your  dairy 
feed  costs,  and  to  protect  you  against  the 
kind  of  squeeze  you're  now  going  through. 

From  time  to  time,  we  have  had  to  enable 
farmers  to  work  together,  through  acreage 
allotments  and  marketing  quotas  and  volun- 
tary programs,  to  check  production  when 
supplies  began  to  out-run  all  conceivable 
uses.  We  may  very  well  need  to  do  the  same 
again,  some  day. 

We'd  better  not  be  too  quick  to  turn  our 
backs  on  the  past  40  years  of  experience  and 
the  farm  programs  and  the  economic  phi- 
losophy  that  grew  out  of   It. 

The  worst  thing  about  what  Mr.  Butz  Is 
saying  Is  the  implication  that  all  that's  been 
necessary  all  along  Is  to  take  off  the  farm 
program  wraps  and  turn  farmers  loose  "to 
produce  all  we  can".  Mr.  Butz  seems  to  imply 
that  this  Is  all  the  farm  policy  that's  needed 
from  now  on — to  free  the  farmers  "to  produce 
all  we  can". 

You  dairy  farmers  know  better  than  that. 
Your  fathers  didn't  have  any  "Irksome  pro- 
duction controls"  when  they  were  being 
crushed  by  the  Depression  of  the  1930's.  And 
you  didn't  either  In  the  1060's,  nor  in  the 
1960's.  when  low  prices  drove  over  half  of 
your  neighbors  out  of  the  dairy  biislness. 
Most  of  you  I'm  sure  know  very  well  that 
simply  getting  rid  of  "artificial  price  props" 
as  well  as  being  free  "to  produce  all  we  can" 
wouldn't  have  brought  you  to  the  Promised 
Land. 

I  think  the  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  the 
Land  Is  Promised  to  somebody  else,  not  to 
farmers.  I  think  the  game  Is  to  strip  away 
farm  price  support  protection  for  American 
farmers,  as  well  as  other  world  farmers,  so 
that  when  the  "bust"  comes,  as  it  very  well 
might,  the  food  processors  and  commodity 
traders  won't  have  government  price  support 
programs  getting  in  their  way.  This  Is  their 
game — the  game  of  the  International  com- 
modity traders  and  food  processors — they 
profiteer  on  the  farmers  in  times  of  "bust" 
and  they  profiteer  on  the  consumers  in  times 
of  "boom"  and  they  don't  want  interference 
from  price  supports  and  supply  management 
and  an  "ever-normal  granary"  food  leaent 
system. 

This  is  the  first  thing  that's  fundamen- 
tally wrong  with  the  Nixon  Administration's 
trade  policy.  It's  really  a  pcdlcy  against  farm 
price  support,  not  for  expansion  of  trade. 

The  second  tthing  that's  fundamentally 
wrong  with  the  Nixon  Administration's  trade 
policy  is  that  it  works  against  the  things 
that  really  cause  demand  for  food  In  the 
world  to  expand. 

It's  a  policy  that  concentrates  on  the  hole, 
instead  of  the  doughnut. 

Just  take  a  realistic  look  at  where  the 
agricultural  export  boom  of  today  came  from. 
It  didn't  happen,  as  Mr.  Butz  seems  to  say, 
because  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  turned 
farmers  loose  "to  produce  all  we  oan". 

And  It  didn't  come  about  either  by  wreck- 
ing other  farmers'  price  support  programs 
and  driving  down  their  prices  and  forcing 
them  out  of  production  and  taking  their 
markets  away. 

Today's  farm  boom  is  the  direct  result  of 
a  generation  of  positive  international  eco- 
nomic cooperation,   led   by  the   U.SA. 

It  was  started  by  the  Marshall  Plan,  right 
after  World  War  n 

It  was  given  a  powerful  lmi>etus  by  the  for- 
mation and  progress  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community,  which  touched  off  the 
greatest  explosion  of  prosperity  In  Western 
Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  Basin  that 
part  of  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

It  was  given  further  Impetus  by  the  Food 
for  Peace  Program,  which  taught  the  people 
of  Japan  to  eat  American  wheat  and  to  drink 
American  milk  and  to  raise  chicken  meat  on 
American  corn  and  soybeans.  Later  the  proc- 
ess was  repeated  in  Korea  and  Taiwan  and 
other  coimtrles  of  Asia  and  South  America 
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and  Africa.  Soon  what  started  as  famine  re- 
lief advanced  to  sales  for  soft  currencies 
and  has  now  arrived  at  commercial  sales  for 
hard  cash  to  the  tune  of  billions  of  dollars 
every  year. 

And  don't  make  It:  Today's  farm  boom  W€u 
powerfully  speeded  on  its  way  by  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  of  trade  agreements  in  the 
1960's. 

It  is  all  too  often  said  that  "farmers  didn't 
get  anything  out  of  the  Kennedy  Bound". 

That's  flat  wrong.  American  farmers  were 
about  the  biggest  winners  in  the  world  from 
the  Kennedy  Round. 

The  trade  expansion  that  resulted  from  the 
Kennedy  Round  stimulated  economic  growth, 
and  It  raised  levels  of  Income.  It  gave  higher 
purchasing  power  to  workers  and  their  fam- 
ilies, and  that  created  stronger  demand  for 
food  and  fiber. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  wheat  is  over 
96  and  com  is  above  $5  eoid  milk  Is  pushing 
$10  per  100  lbs.  today. 

It's  going  to  take  more  international  co- 
operation— and  a  lot  of  it — to  keep  farm 
prices  from  crashing  within  months  of  now. 

Some  way  must  be  found  for  both  the  rich 
and  poor  countries  of  the  world  to  secure 
adequate  supplies  of  energy,  and  to  pay  for 
It.  If  that  isn't  done,  the  world  will  be 
plunged  Into  a  massive  depression,  worse 
than  the  1930's. 

If  there  Is  depression  in  Europe,  and  in 
Japan,  and  in  the  less-prosperous  countries 
which  trade  with  them,  then  the  exporting 
boom  for  American  farm  commodities  could 
evaporate  into  thin  air  and  crashing  farm 
prices. 

The  international  energy  conference  held 
in  Washington  this  month  was  one  of  the 
first  hopeful  indications  that  we  may  escape 
from  a  worldwide  energy-induced  depression. 

It's  not  so  much  what  the  conference  ac- 
complished, although  It  was  timely  and  use- 
ful. The  most  hopeful  thing  about  it  Is 
what  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  said,  and 
is  beginning  to  do,  about  international  co- 
operation. It  represents  a  180  degree  turn- 
around from  the  position  that  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration has  been  taUng. 

One  of  the  most  damaging  things  that's 
happened  in  our  relations  with  our  trt^ll- 
tional  allies  and  trading  partners  in  Europe 
and  Japan  has  been  the  Administration  has 
held  out  for  a  go-it-alone  policy,  coupled 
with  an  all-out  campaign  to  force  other 
countries'  farmers'  prices  down  so  we  could 
take  away  their  markets. 

This  has  been  a  dangerous  mistake.  Along 
with  bilateral  deals  with  Russia  and  China, 
and  our  export  embargoes,  and  other  go-it- 
alone  economic  policies,  our  traditional 
friendships  and  alliances  and  trading  par- 
nershlps  have  been  seriously  eroded.  The 
world  has  gone  far  along  on  a  course  that 
is  bell-bent  for  a  wcH-ldwlde  economic  de- 
pression and  the  American  farmers  would 
be  the  first  to  be  caught  In  the  crash. 

Secretary  Kissinger's  entry  on  the  economic 
policy  scene,  as  demonstrated  in  the  energy 
conference,  is  the  first  hopeful  indication 
for  a  long  time  that  we  might  rehabilitate 
the  pattern  of  InternatlonaJ  cooperation  that 
created  the  longest  and  richest  era  of  pros- 
perity in  world  bUitory. 

The  hopes  of  American  farmers  for  con- 
tinuing prosperity  ride  on  the  continuation 
of  world  prosperity.  And  It  is  an  ironic  thing 
to  have  to  say,  but  the  hopes  for  prosperity 
of  American  farmers  are  riding  on  the  back 
of  Henry  Kissinger.  His  principles  in  the 
energy  conference  are  precisely  the  same 
that  the  Farmers  Union  has  advocated 
should  be  applied  in  agreements  among  the 
trading  nations  of  the  world  to  stabilize 
«nd  guarantee  farm  commodity  supplies 
'and  prices  at  levels  fair  both  to  producers 
-and  consimvers. 

•  These  are  the  very  principles  that  aU  of 
our  family  of  allies  and  friends  among  the 
-nations  of  the  world  have  sought  to  apply 
through  an  international  grains  agreement. 


fm  international  sugar  agreement,  and  others 
as  needed. 

'  We  must  hope  that  Secretary  Kissinger 
•will  succeed  In  transforming  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration's trade  policy  into  positive  ac- 
tion and  international  cooperation  to  pro- 
mote continuing  growth  of  world  prosperity 
and  expansion  of  demand  for  food. 


PETITION  SUBMITTED  BY  CITIZENS 
OP  16TH  DISTRICT  OP  MICHI- 
GAN 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  18,  1974 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
into  the  Congressional  Record  a  peti- 
tion just  received  by  me  from  registered 
voters  and  citizens  of  southeastern 
Michigan  which  merits  the  consideration 
of  my  colleagues  and  the  Nation. 

Ff-TITIOK 

We,  the  undersigned,  as  registered  voters 
In  the  United  States,  participators  In  the 
democratic  processes  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
and  constituents  in  Wayne,  Oakland,  Ma- 
comb, Washtenaw  and  Livingston  Counties, 
respectively,  submit  the  following  supplica- 
tion and  hope  you  will  approve  it  in  spirit  by 
taking  affirmative  action. 

We  have  chosen  to  address  our  appeal  to 
you  as  you  are  our  most  Infiuentlal  legislator 
and  you  speak  for  us  In  the  day  to  day  portals 
of  democratic  government. 

Our  dilemma  is  with  the  energy  crisis  and 
the  rash  of  public  information,  (news  re- 
leases, editorials,  magazines,  personal  inter- 
views, with  experts,  personal  interviews  with 
non-experts,  accusations,  counter  accusa- 
tions)— What  is  truth? 

From  our  own  collective  experience,  we 
are  all  in  car  po<^8,  have  lowered  our  speed. 
do  no  pleasure  driving — on  the  other  hand, 
we  cannot  get  normal  service  such  as  tire 
pressure  checked,  oil  checked,  battery  check- 
ed because  the  line-ups  for  gasoline  are  so 
long  that  the  time  involved  would  cause 
greater  inconvenience  to  the  public  in  gen- 
eral. If  there  Is  a  real  crisis,  why  isn't  it  be- 
ing handled  In  an  organized,  orderly  manner, 
as  any  other  major  National  crisis  would  be? 
Why  are  we  being  confused  frcnn  official 
sources  by  the  following  statements.  Issued 
almost  back  to  back. 

There  Is  a  CRISIS 

There  isn't  a  crisis,  there's  a  problem 

There  is  more  oil  available  now  than  there 
was  one  year  ago 

There  is  25%   less  oil  avidlable 

There  is  10%  more  oil  available 

The  situation  will  get  better 

The  situation  will  get  much  worse 

The  oil  companies  are  to  blame 

The  government  Is  to  blame 

The  government  had  to  slow  down  the 
economy 

The  gas  station  operat<»s  are  greedy 

When  gas  is  $1.00  a  gallon,  you  can  buy  all 
you  want  anytime 

The  government  is  out  to  get  the  Auto 
Companies 

The  oil  companies  and  the  government  are 
in  collusion 

Bfichigan's  allotment  is  going  to  other 
states  (Florida,  Illinois,  etc) 

In  the  Interim,  bow  do  you  personally  sug- 
gest we  get  to  our  Jobs  to  help  keep  this 
economy  healthy  and  avert  what  looms  as  a 
first  class  depression? 

LIST   OP    NAMXS 

Margaret  M.  King.  Carol  Miller.  Elaine 
Sabo,  Patricia  M.  Rlffel.  Ruth  Williams, 
Sblrlen  Skrlsson,  Madcmna  Campbell,  Eliza- 
beth Turemlow,  and  Mary  K.  Blackman. 

Mary  A.  FcMrmaz,  Patricia  N.  Knox,  Eliza- 
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nelly, Juanlta  Sheet,  and  Ed  Lochner. 

Jenneta  C.  Gordon,  William  N.  Hunter, 
Mary  K.  Burkhart,  Barbara  L.  Weldon,  Doris 
Miller,  Marjorie  Sheppard,  Mary  Oorlewskl, 
Marguaret  Engel,  Marianne  R.  Hoak,  and 
Celeste  F.  Druefer. 

Eu  Heyer,  Mary  Drlff,  Marian  L.  Holloway, 
Virginia  M.  Nogel,  Mary  M.  Tata,  Davis  F. 
Weinberg.  Douglas  N.  Stlmmel.  Thomas  E. 
Mells,  Fred  Karenko,  and  Henry  Haeger. 


AID  AND  TRADE  WITH  THE 
COMMUNISTS 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF  nroiAKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  March  18,  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Federal  Register,  Feb- 
ruary 6,  there  appeared  on  page  4677  a 
notice  by  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury, OfQce  of  Foreign  Assets  Control,  that 
from  now  on  "humanitarian"  supplies 
may  be  sent  to  North  Vietnam  without 
the  requirement  that  impartial  persons 
observe  the  distribution  of  such  supplies 
in  accordance  with  traditional  reUef 
practice.  Apparently  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese Government  has  refused  to  admit 
such  impartial  observers,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Government,  in  order  to  aid  the 
Commimists,  must  waive  the  require- 
ment regarding  impartial  observers.  I  in- 
clude the  complete  text  of  the  notice  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

[Department  of  the  Treasury,  Office  of 
Foreign  Assets  Control] 
Hdmanitarian   Assistance   to   North   Viet- 
nam— Modification  op  Licensing  Requike- 

MENTS 

Notice  is  hereby  given  of  the  following 
modification  in  the  licensing  policies  of  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Assets  Control  with  respect 
to  the  sending  of  hvimanltarlan  relief  assist- 
ance to  civilians  in  North  Vietnam. 

Heretofore,  the  Office  has  licensed  the 
sending  of  medical  supplies  to  these  areas 
for  humanitarian  relief  purposes,  provided 
the  assistance  was  of  a  type  and  in  an 
amount  designed  to  fulfill  legitimate  hu- 
manitarian needs.  The  Office  has  also  re- 
quired applicants  to  submit  satisfactory  as- 
surances that  the  distribution  of  such  sup- 
plies would  be  witnessed  by  impartial  ob- 
servers in  accordance  with  traditional  relief 
practice.  Applicants  have  been  unable  to 
meet  this  requirement  In  most  Instances  be- 
cause of  North  Vietnamese  refusal  to  admit 
impartial  observers. 

The  Office  has  reconsidered  the  utility  and 
desirability  of  this  requirement  in  the  cur- 
rent context  of  humanitarian  assistance  to 
North  Vietnam,  and  has  decided  in  this  con- 
text not  to  consider  such  observation  to  be  a 
general  requirement  for  the  Issuance  of 
licenses  in  such  cases.  However,  the  possi- 
bility of  such  observation  will  be  considered 
along  with  other  relevant  factors  such  as  the 
natvire  and  amount  of  the  assistance  in- 
volved, and  the  Intended  end-use.  in  reaching 
decisions  on  applications  for  licenses  of  this 
type. 

The  unlicensed  sending  of  funds  or  sup- 
plies to  these  destinations  for  humanitarian 
or  other  purposes  whether  directly  <» 
through  a  third  country,  or  through  an  or- 
ganization in  a  third  country,  remains  pro- 
hibited by  the  regulations. 

STANi,rr  L.  SomcEBraxo. 

Acting  Director, 
Office  of  Foreign  Assets  Control. 

[FR  Doc.74-3046  FUed  2-5-74:8:45  am) 
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THOUSANDS  PROTEST  S£ 


HON.  BELUS.  ABZUG 

or  IfXW   YORK  I 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATWES 

Monday,  March  18,  1974    | 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  thoi^ands 
of  blind,  elderly,  and  disabled  mei|  and 
women  are  suffering  extreme  han^hips 
due  to  the  extraordinarily  poor  imple- 
mentation of  the  SSI  program  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration.;!  The 
New  York  Times  ran  an  article  on 
Saturday  reporting  on  a  demonstrition, 
held  last  Friday,  organized  by  many  of 
these  men  and  women,  to  protest  this 
unfair  treatment.  I  believe  this  afticle. 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  other  Mei&bers 
of  Congress  and  the  general  public  t 

The  Elderly  and  Disabled  Protest  Nc#  U.S. 
Program  I 

(By  Bar'bara  Campbell)  | 
More  than  2.000  disabled  and  elderly  peo- 
ple held  a  rally  yesterday  In  the  auditorium 
at  Pace  College  here  to  demand  emeisency 
funds  because,  they  contended,  a  new  Fed- 
eral assistance  program  Is  not  workinj^ 

They  said  that  many  of  them  were  hpngry 
and  afraid  they  could  r  ot  pay  their  rent. 

Representative  Bella  S.  Abzug,  part  of  a 
Congressional  delegation  Investigating  the 
Federal  Supplemental  Security  Income  pro- 
gram, which  replaced  local  welfare  payments 
to  the  elderly,  the  blind  and  the  dlJiJRbled, 
called  the  program  a  "bureaucratic  ^iR^t- 
mare"  and  a  "tragedy  for  thousands  itt  Its 
Intended  beneficiaries."  t 

ARK  WX  A  STIGMA?  | 

Mrs.  Abzug,  who  was  received  wamgy  by 
the  crowd — she  remained  during  the  entire 
two-hour  rally — said  she  bad  Introduced 
four  bills  to  help  "alleviate  the  problems 
plaguing  the  operation." 

Since  the  program  began,  elderly,  disabled 
and  blind  people  have  had  to  stand  la  long 
lines  In  front  of  Social  Security  offices,  have 
received  checks  In  the  wrong  amouats  or 
have  received  no  checks  at  all.  To  many, 
the  supplement  represents  a  subst^tlal 
part  of  their  Income. 

"How  are  we  older  people  going  to  sujrvlve? 
asked  Bella  Cutler,  who  spoke  from  th*  floor 
of  the  auditorium.  "We  buUt  this  beautiful 
city,  our  children  fought  In  the  wars  and 
some  did  not  come  back.  Don't  we  deserve 
to  live  in  dignity?" 

"As  I  look  aroundj  said  another  wioman 
from  one  of  the  mora  than  80  differetit  or- 
ganizations for  the  elderly  at  the  rally,  "I 
feel  ashamed  that  we  have  to  come  here 
and  beg  and  plead.  Are  we  a  stigiaa  on 
society?  Is  It  a  sin  to  be  crippled?" 

In  a  news  conference  held  backstage  be- 
fore the  rally,  Mrs.  Abzug  said  she  Would 
also  call  for  a  rent-Increase  exemption  from 
the  city  for  those  receiving  Supplemental 
Security  Income,  an  Immediate  end  tP  the 
reductions  In  Federal  payments  and  an  ac- 
celeration of  "efforts  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  locate  additional  persons  who 
would  be  eligible  for  S.SJ.  benefits." 

Bronx  Borough  President  Robert  Abrams 
and  Representative  Edward  T.  Kocb  also 
took  part  In  the  news  conference. 


AMENDMENT  TO  H  Jl.  69 


HON.  GUNN  McKAY 

or   T7TAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  18,  1974   I 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  HJl. 
69,  the  long-awaited  education  bill,  comes 
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to  the  floor  of  the  House,  1  intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  title  ni,  the  title  deal- 
ing with  payments  to  federally  impacted 
school  districts.  It  is  my  imderstanding 
that  the  rule  under  which  this  legislation 
comes  to  the  floor  requires  only  that 
amendments  to  title  I  be  printed  in  ad- 
vance in  the  Rkcord.  However,  as  a  con- 
venience to  my  colleagues,  I  am  taking 
this  opportunity  to  set  forth  the  text  of 
my  amendment  ana  its  purpose: 

Amendment  to  H.R.  69,  as  reported 
Page  87,  beginning  with  line  18,  strike  out 
everything  after  "provides"  down  through 
"resources  •  in  line  19,  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "for  complete  equalization  of  all  local 
resources  on  the  same  support  level." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  my  amendment  to 
correct  what  I  consider  to  be  a  problem 
with  the  way  in  which  section  304  of 
H.R.  69  now  is  written.  Section  304 
addresses  itself  to  certain  problems  in 
the  relationship  between  Public  Law  874 
payments  made  to  local  districts,  and 
State  education  equalization  formulas. 
However,  not  all  equalization  formulas 
do,  in  fact,  equalize.  The  bill  as  written, 
is  too  vague  to  distinguish  between 
those  State  formulas  that  provide  com- 
plete equalization  of  education,  and  those 
that  provide  only  partial  equalization. 
Because  of  this  deficiency  in  wording,  I 
believe  the  commendable  purpose  for 
which  Public  Law  874  was  amended  will 
not  be  served. 

I  believe  we  will  see  confusion  In  State 
and  local  governments,  and  I  believe  we 
may  see  some  local  districts  wrongfully 
deprived  of  Public  Law  874  moneys  which 
the  Congress  intended  should  go  to  them. 

Section  304  of  H.R.  69,  as  reported, 
provides  that — 

Payments  under  this  title  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  any  State  may  be  con- 
sidered as  local  resources  ...  in  computations 
under  a  State  equalization  formula  ...  If,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  suph  formula 
provides  appropriate  recognition  of  the  rela- 
tive tax  resources  per  chUd  to  be  educated 
which  are  available  to  the  local  educational 
agencies. 

I  agree  with  the  intent  of  this 
amendment.  In  States  that  have  equal- 
ization of  school  finance.  Public  Law  874 
moneys  which  come  to  the  local  school 
district  can  cause  the  State  formula  to 
be  thrown  off  balance;  it  can  actually 
result  In  disequalization  of  school  finance. 
In  such  cases,  it  is  appropriate  that  the 
State  be  allowed  to  consider  Public  Law 
874  payments  in  computing  State  aid. 

However,  as  others  have  pointed  out 
recently,  the  wording  of  section  304  is 
too  vague,  leaving  room  for  considerable 
difference  of  (4)inion  on  what  constitutes 
an  equalization  formula,  and  what  con- 
stitutes "appropriate  recognition"  of 
relative  tax  resources.  I  have  had  Indi- 
cations already  that  this  vagueness  may 
lead  to  disputes  between  local  school  dis- 
tricts and  State  education  agencies,  and 
may  even  lead  to  court  action. 

Many  States  have  moved  ahead  with 
some  equalization  of  their  school  fi- 
nances. In  a  number  of  these  States,  cer- 
tain programs  are  equalized  but  the  total 
school  program  is  not  equal.  In  these 
States,  it  Is  inappropriate  that  the  local 
school  districts  which  receive  Public  Law 
874  funds  and  rely  on  them  should  be 
deprived  of  those  funds. 
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The  State  of  Utah  Is  equalized  with  28 
mills  for  maintenance  and  operation, 
which  guarantees  a  certain  minimum  ex- 
penditure per  pupil  and  a  minimum  local 
tax  rate.  There  is  an  additional  10  mill 
voted  local  leeway  that  is  partially  equal- 
ized. 

The  remaining  fimds  that  go  into  the 
basic  education  program,  the  capital  out- 
lay program,  and  the  voted  leeway  pro- 
gram are  not  equalized.  Thus,  there  are 
serious  disparities  in  expenditures  per 
pupil  from  district  to  district,  with  the 
wealthier  districts  providing  the  highest 
per  pupil  expenditure.  Districts  with  low- 
er assessed  valuations  have  to  make  a 
greater  tax  effort  to  generate  enough 
money  to  educate  their  students,  whereas 
in  districts  with  greater  assessed  valua- 
tion, a  more  modest  tax  effort  will  gen- 
erate su£Qcient  funds.  A  1  mill  Increase 
in  the  voted  leeway  raises  anywhere  from 
$3.32  per  pupil  In  Davis  Coimty  and 
$3.84  in  Weber  County,  to  $9.95  in  Jordan 
and  $11.55  in  Salt  Lake  City.  The  aver- 
age for  the  State  is  $6.24  per  pupil  raised 
through  a  1  miU  increase  on  the  voted 
leeway.  The  districts  of  Jordan  and  Salt 
Lake  do  not  receive  much  from  Public 
Law  874.  but  have  the  opportunity  of 
raising  a  substantial  amount  of  money 
through  a  mill  levy,  whereas  Davis  and 
Weber  counties,  both  heavily  impacted, 
do  not  have  the  same  opportunity. 

The  point  is.  the  school  finance  system 
in  the  State  of  Utah,  while  being  a  fine 
and  progressive  system,  is  only  partially 
equalized.  It  is  not  equalized  according 
to  assessed  valuation,  that  is,  local  re- 
sources. It  would  be  an  injustice  In  such 
a  situation  to  remove  Public  Law  874 
moneys  from  the  impacted  districts  with 
low  assessed  valuation  and  distribute 
them  throughout  the  State.  To  Insure 
that  this  does  not  happen  in  my  State 
and  in  other  States  where  State  aid  to 
education  is  only  partially  equalized,  I 
offer  my  amendment. 

I  believe  my  amendment  provides  a 
better  definition  of  equalization  and 
clarifies  congressional  Intent — rather 
than  leaving  important  determinations 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  Join  in  support  of  this 
amendment. 


A  SEASONAL  RENEWAL 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRIESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  18,  1974 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost  ex- 
actly a  year  ago  I  reported  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
a  trip  I  made  to  the  Congress  Heights 
section  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
went  to  learn  more  about  this  Federal 
City,  particularly  the  often-forgotten 
area  of  Anacostla  across  the  river.  I 
hoped  to  increase  by  knowledge  because 
I  had  recently  become  a  member  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee. 

Back  In  March  of  1973  I  reported  on 
my  visit  to  a  commimity  group  then 
housed  in  an  oflBce  on  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  Avenue;  in  a  recreation  cen- 
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ter  at  the  Linda  Pollin  apartments; 
in  a  special  ofiQce  with  staff  working 
out  of  rooms  at  Hart  Junior  High 
School.  The  Mission  of  Commimity  Con- 
cern is  the  name  for  tliis  group  of  pro- 
fessionals and  volunteers  who  then  pro- 
vided and  continue  to  provide  specisd  ed- 
ucational programs  for  dropouts  and 
truants,  students  with  special  educa- 
tional problems;  also  social  services 
reaching  out  to  the  families;  athletic, 
recreational,  and  enrichment  facilities 
for  the  more  than  1,200  students  regis- 
tered at  the  Linda  Pollin  Center.  All  of 
this,  I  was  surprised  to  note,  was  being 
accomplished  on  a  meager  Federal  fund- 
ing plus  a  great  amoimt  of  donated  serv- 
ices, facilities,  etc.  I  credited,  as  I  con- 
tinue to.  Father  Shane  MacCarthy,  the 
president  of  the  mission,  with  the  finan- 
cial wizardry  to  accomplish  all  that  was 
being  done.  He  is  ably  assisted  by  Will 
Hudgins,  the  executive  director. 

Last  Friday  I  was  honored  to  partici- 
pate In  the  opening  of  an  additional  fa- 
cility for  the  mission.  It  was  a  Giant 
Food  Store,  located  at  Atlantic  and  South 
Capitol,  SE.,  and  Giant  donated  it  to 
the  mission.  Then  McDonald's  offered  to 
refurbish  and  renovate.  I  think  the  phi- 
losophy of  both  companies  cogently  put 
by  the  McDoiald's  representative  at  Fri- 
day's opening  when  he  said  they  thought 
it  time  businesses  returned  to  the  com- 
munity some  of  the  money  they  made 
there. 

So  Friday  was  a  special  day  of  cele- 
bration. Now  the  mission  can  greatly 
expand  the  alternative  education  pro- 
gram they  have  commenced  with  39  stu- 
dents who  need,  and  receive,  special,  in- 
dividualized education.  Education  that 
does  not  rely  on  the  textbooks  they  have 
rejected  or  cannot  use,  but  which  uses 
daily  materials,  like  newspapers,  to  begin 
and  expand  their  educational  experience. 
Some  of  these  students  are  sent  over  by 
the  courts,  some  are  referred  from 
schools,  others  walk  in  off  the  streets. 
Here  is  an  effort  to  not  only  salvage  the 
lives  of  these  young  people,  but  to  offer 
a  model  throughout  the  city  for  alterna- 
tive education.  Ms.  Sizemore.  superin- 
tendent of  educaUou.  was  tmable  to  be  at 
the  formal  c^iening  on  Friday,  but  she 
had  written  me  that  she  wished  she  could 
be  there  and  Indicated  her  interest  in 
the  alternative  education  center  as  well 
as  her  favorable  impression  with  what 
was  underway  there. 

Several  hundred  people  went  to  the 
center  on  Friday  to  listen  to  the  Hart 
Junior  High  School  band  perform  and 
to  enjoy  the  beautiful  and  inspiring 
gospel  chorus  group  from  that  same 
school.  Following  a  benediction  by  the 
Rev.  Aaron  McCombs,  pastor  of  Para- 
mont  Baptist  Church,  Father  MacCarthy 
introduced  several  who  spoke  briefly.  Mr. 
Michael  Dana,  special  assistant  to  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Office  of  Youth 
Services  of  HEW  congratulated  the  mis- 
sion group  on  the  new  center  and 
brought  the  congratulations  and  kind 
regards  of  Stem  Thomas,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary, Office  of  Human  Development, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  HEW  has  been  the  principal 
financial  support  of  the  mission. 

Mr.  Dana  was  followed  by  the  Rev. 
Raymond  Kemp,  a  member  of  the  Dis- 
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trict  of  Columbia  school  board  who  was 
enthusiastic  about  the  promise  of  the 
alternative  education  center  as  a  model 
for  the  District.  I  spoke  briefly  about  the 
enthusiasm  of  all  those  associated  with 
the  center  and  the  significance  of  what 
was  being  done  there  and  I  was  followed 
by  Congressman  Fauntroy  who  delivered 
a  moving  "thank  you"  to  all  who  had 
taken  interest  in  nmking  this  center  and 
its  afSliates  happen.  Senator  Birch  Bath, 
my  colleague  from  Indiana,  was  back 
home  in  Indiana,  but  he  sent  a  telegram 
of  congratulations  and  best  wishes  along 
with  his  own  praise  for  what  has  been 
accomplished  by  this  dedicated  group. 

Cosmo  Williams,  representing  McDon- 
ald then  gave  the  keys  of  the  center  to 
Valentine  Burroughs,  social  service  di- 
rector and  we  feasted  on  McDonald's 
fried  chicken,  some  of  the  best  I  have 
ever  eaten. 

At  a  time  in  our  national  history  when 
there  is  so  much  i>essimism,  frustration 
about  us,  it  is  si>ecially  satisfying  and 
even  healing  to  visit  with  people  like 
those  with  whom  I  spent  the  day  on  Fri- 
day. They  are  people  who  are  interested 
in  the  lives  of  children,  and  through 
those  children  reach  into  the  lives  of 
their  parents,  and  their  community. 
They  give  their  all  to  this  purpose,  with 
no  financial  reward,  but  with  the  reward 
of  knowing  that  they  are  changing  the 
future  for  us  aU.  They  have  my  full  re- 
spect and  support.  I  find  that  each  time 
I  visit  them  I  sense  a  renewal.  I  hope 
that  they  will  pass  this  on  to  our  whole 
community  along  with  their  interesting 
and  valuable  new  progrson  in  alternative 
education,  an  adjunct  to  their  youth 
services  system. 


DRUG  TRIP  TO  "nJRKEY 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  Nrw  Towt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  18,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress- 
man Lestkr  Wolff  and  I  have  just  re- 
turned from  a  4-day  trip  to  Turkey  where 
we  discussed  the  possible  resumption  of 
(H>ium  poppy  production  with  high  Turk- 
ish officials.  In  our  meetings  with  the 
Foreign  Minister  and  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, we  expressed  our  deepest  concern 
over  the  potential  deadly  effects  if  Tur- 
key once  again  permits  opium  cultiva- 
tion. 

It  is  clear  that  the  ban,  in  full  effect 
since  mid-1972,  has  reduced  both  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  heroin  available 
on  the  streets  of  America.  In  exchange 
for  the  ban,  the  United  States  agreed  to 
pay  $35.7  million  to  compensate  the 
Turkish  farmers  and  to  encourage  cr<^ 
substitution  projects.  Tragically,  much  of 
that  money  has  not  been  turned  over  to 
Turkey  yet  and  little  of  the  money 
already  paid  has  filtered  down  to  the 
Turkish  fanners  themselves. 

Following  our  conferences  with  Turk- 
ish officials,  we  were  assured  that  there 
will  be  no  spring  planting  of  poppies  this 
year.  But  time  Is  fast  running  out.  Seeds 
are  being  germinated  on  Government 
farms  for  possible  Mse  in  the  future,  and 
a  fall  planting  is  still  a  dangerous  reality. 
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If  action  does  not  soon  take  place,  the 
insidious  "'French  connection"  will  be 
back  in  fuU  swing,  and  addiction  will 
again  skyrocket  in  all  the  Harlems  of 
America. 

The  truth  is  that  we  are  on  a  con- 
frontation path  with  the  newly  elected 
Government  of  Turkey.  That  Govem- 
came  to  power  only  a  few  months  ago, 
ousting  the  militsay  regime  which  origi- 
ally  imposed  the  ban.  This  new  Govern- 
ment was  elected  through  the  support  of 
rural  areas  and  it  feels  a  commitment  to 
help  the  farmers  by  allowing  poppy  pro- 
duction. 

The  likelihood  of  this  confrontation 
has  grown  due  to  State  Department 
bungling.  Until  a  week  before  our  de- 
parture. Congressman  Wolff  and  I  were 
assured  by  the  State  Department  that 
rumors  of  an  end  to  the  ban  were  sim- 
ply rumors,  nothing  more.  That  was  not 
true.  We  were  allowed  to  believe  that 
newspaper  reports  of  a  shift  in  Turkish 
policy  were  merely  campaign  liietoric. 
That  w£is  not  true.  We  were  led  to  be- 
lieve by  the  State  Department  that  the 
Turkish  Government  was  not  seriously 
considering  lifting  the  opium  poppy  ban. 
That,  too,  was  not  true.  This  misinfor- 
mation from  the  State  Department — the 
very  agency  responsible  for  negotiating 
international  agreements — is  jeopardiz- 
ing the  chance  of  successfully  renegoti- 
ating the  American  agreement  to  com- 
pensate Turkey  for  ending  poppy  culti- 
vation. 

To  further  complicate  this  delicate 
situation.  American  pharmaceutical 
companies  with  visions  of  higher  profits 
have  visited  Turkey  seeking  an  end  to 
the  ban.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
India  is  producing  legal  opium  for  phar- 
mticeutical  use  under  the  watchful  eye 
of  the  International  Narcotics  Control 
Board.  There  is  no  valid  medical  need 
for  Turkish  opium. 

We  are  requesting  meetings  with  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
discuss  this  most  urgent  problem.  Per- 
sonal diplomacy  by  Secretary  Kissinger 
may  be  needed  to  insure  that  Turkey 
does  not  resume  production  ai  this  dead- 
ly crop. 

In  view  of  the  large  amount  ot  foreign 
aid  which  Turkey  receives  from  the 
United  States,  and  in  view  of  the  re- 
quirement that  aid  be  cut  off  to  cotm- 
tries  ^lich  do  not  adequately  fight  drug 
traffic,  we  b^eve  that  it  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  both  countries  to  continue 
the  ban  on  opium  poppies. 


WAYNE     SHARP     RECEIVES     DE- 
SERVED RECOGNITION 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  18,  1974 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wayne 
Sharp  was  recently  selected  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Federal  executive  develop- 
ment program.  His  selection,  along  with 
24  other  Federal  employees,  culminated 
a  rigorous  selection  process.  This  was 
Indeed  a  deserved  and  an  outstanding 
recognition. 

I  Include  a  report  on  the  selection  of 
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Mr.  Sharp,  who  Is  a  resident  of  the  dis- 
trict I  represent.  The  report  follows : 
WATmc  Sharp  Selected  for  Kxec^ive 

DETXtrOPMENT  PROGRAM 

Wayne  Sharp.  Deputy  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Foreign  Commodity  Analysis,  and 
former  agricultural  attache  to  Guatemala, 
has  been  selected  to  participate  in  the  newly 
created  Federal  Executive  Developnojent  Pro- 
gfram,  sponsored  by  the  OMB. 

The  program  Is  a  special  year-loeg  series 
of  development  experiences  designed  to  pre- 
pare the  participants  for  executlvt  assign- 
ments. The  competitive,  govemmint-wlde 
procedure  for  selection  included  supervisory 
appraisals,  an  assessment  center  exercise,  and 
a  thorough  review  of  the  employee's  record. 
Wayne  la  one  of  25  Federal  employees  and 
the  only  one  from  U8DA  selected;  for  the 
program.  1: 

Born  in  Dallas  and  raised  on  a  rasch  near 
San  Angelo,  Texas.  Wayne  gradual^  from 
Texas  A&M  in  1963  with  a  B.S.  djegree  in 
range  management  with  a  minor  tin  eco- 
nomics. He  continued  his  education  iat  Texas 
A&M,  and  received  an  M.S.  degreefln  agri- 
cultural economics  In  1964.  While  pursuing 
his  master's  degree,  he  received  a  M«rltorlou» 
Research  Award  from  the  American  Agri- 
cultural Economics  Association  for  bis  mas- 
ter's thesis.  In  1968,  be  was  awahled  bis 
PhJ3.  In  agricultural  economics  from  Michi- 
gan State.  ± 

Wayne  first  came  to  USDA  in  ISBS  as  an 
agricultural  economist  for  ERS.  Alter  com- 
pleting his  doctorate,  he  returned  to  USDA 
in  1968.  this  time  as  an  agrlcultuntl  econ- 
omist in  FAS's  Livestock  and  Meat  Products 
Division.  In  1970  he  was  named  an  attache  tc 
Guatemala.  He  returned  from  hlsr  poet  in 
September  1973  to  assume  duties  4  Deputy 
Assistant  Administrator.  r 

Wayne  will  begin  Initial  training  at  the 
Federal  Executive  Institute,  CharlffttesvUle, 
Virginia,  in  early  March.  I 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  CHEok  IN- 
CREASE TRIGGERS  VETERANS 
BENEFIT  DECREASE  | 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINOTON 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT^eiTVES 

Monday,  March  18.  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  introduced  legislation,  H.R. 
12787,  to  prevent  Increases  in  monthly 
social  security  checks  from  decreasing  or 
totally  abolishing  pension  benefits  for 
veterans  and  their  dependents. 

Immediate  action  must  be  taken  to 
guarantee  recipients  of  veterans'  pen- 
sions that  they  will  get  both  the  social 
security  and  veterans  benefits  we  in  Con- 
gress intended.  It  is  cruel  and  unjust  to 
turn  aroimd  and  slap  the  veterans  in  the 
face  with  this  legal  loophole  which  is 
forcing  them  to  consider  and  apply  for 
welfare  to  siurvive  the  crush  ot  soaring 
prices.  I 

The  following  letter,  from  a  veteran 
In  Burlingame,  Calif.,  is  one  of  many  I 
have  received  from  the  concerned  veter- 
ans of  our  Nation  confronted  by  this 
critical  situation.  I  would  like  to  insert 
In  the  Record  at  this  time  and  ui^e  those 
of  my  colleagues  not  cosponsoring  my 
legislation  to  do  so  today. 

The  text  follows: 

Dear  Congressman  Harrington:  I  am  a 
veteran  of  War  n — having  served  39  hard 
months  of  my  healthier  life  during  the  Jap- 
anese conflict  ...  I  returned  to  my  former 
occupation  as  landscape  gardener,  not  once 
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did  I  take  advantage  of  any  veterans'  bene- 
fits offered  nte.  I  worked  mostly  for  mUllon- 
alre*  maintaining  their  large  estates  with- 
out any  benefits  such  as:  unemployment  In- 
surance, no  Income  taxes  withheld,  etc. 

Incidentally,  I  was  sick  after  learning  that 
my  government  refused  to  sign  Into  law  the 
unemployment  Insurance  and  withholding  of 
taxes  and  all  during  my  working  years  I  could 
not  have  enough  money  each  month  for  taxes 
due  to  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  come  tax 
time  I  was  usually  forced  to  a  loan  shark  for 
money  to  pay  my  taxes  and  forever  in  debt 
all  because  of  a  few  of  your  fellow  colleagues 
who  refused  to  put  the  stamp  of  approval  on 
laws  protecting  the  scores  of  steadily  em- 
ployed domestics.  I  wish  the  government 
could  force  the  rich  to  pay  their  share  of 
taxes  and  less  putting  on  $250,000  golf  tour- 
naments, etc.,  maybe  we  would  have  to  add 
to  the  back  to  help  our  veterans  who  gave 
their  sweat,  blood,  etc.,  to  make  this  country 
what  it  stands  for. 

Just  a  year  ago  I  was  forced  to  quit  my 
work  because  of  Chronic  Pulmonary  Emphy- 
sema, arthritis,  and  bursitis.  I  applied  for  my 
Social  Security  and  Veterans  Pensions,  since 
I  had  to  drop  my  health  Insurance  and  life 
insurance  due  to  the  lack  of  funds  and  with 
luiemployment  Insurance  or  state  disability 
which  certainly  would  have  helped  me  some- 
what pay  my  insurance  premiums.  I  am 
grateful  for  the  help  they  have  given  me,  but 
the  pension  is  far  from  enough  to  support 
my  lU  wife  and  myself  with  my  staggering 
monthly  medical  bills  which  usually  run 
about  $100  a  month  which  Includes  a  Mark  7 
respirator,  oxygen  and  medicine  which  I  use 
7  to  10  times  dally.  My  wife  and  I  reside  In 
an  apartment  a  stones'  throw  from  the  busy 
Bay  Shore  Freeway  with  nothing  but  terrible 
smog  which  is  worsening  my  emphysema. 
We  had  planned  to  move  to  the  coast  nearer 
the  ocean  so  I  can  breathe  easier,  but  due  to 
the  very  high  rental  fees  am  Just  trapped  to 
die  here  unless  Congress  gives  we  disabled 
vets  more  money  along  with  the  proposed 
increase  in  Social  Security.  I  see  no  reason 
why  veterans  pensions  couldn't  equal  Social 
Security  payments  which  would  really  be  a 
tremendous  help.  With  all  mUlionaires  pay- 
ing their  fair  share  of  taxes  and  less  large 
sums  of  give  away  money  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  I  am  quite  sure  there  to  enough  money 
for  the  financial  means  for  the  disabled  and 
the  poor. 

Thank  you,  Cong^'^ssman,  for  taking  yotir 
Important  time  to  read  my  letter,  and  also 
to  thank  you  once  again  for  your  support  for 
the  disabled  veterans. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ARTHB  L.  HOLTZBAXm. 
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ST.  FRANCIS  COLLEGE  MARATHON 
TEAM 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

OF   nXJNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  IS.  1974 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  announce  that  the  College  of  St 
Francis  in  my  hometown  of  Joliet,  HI., 
has  produced  the  first  collegiate  mara- 
thon team  in  the  United  States. 

The  idea  was  conceived  by  Tom  Bru- 
nlck,  a  23-year-old  rookie  coach.  In  1 
year  It  has  won  national  recognition  smd 
has  been  hailed  by  the  World  Marathon 
Association  as  one  of  the  "most  innova- 
tive running  programs  in  the  country." 

Mr.  Bnmlck's  success  is  even  more  im- 
pressive if  you  consider  the  odds  he  faced 
when  he  became  coach  in  the  fall  of 
1972.  At  that  time,  St.  Francis  had  no 
reputation  in  men's  athletics.  In  fact,  it 


barely  had  men  since  it  had  gone  from  all 
women  to  co-ed  only  2  years  before.  The 
school  had  no  runnmg  track,  offered  no 
track  scholarships,  and  could  not  begin 
to  finance  a  full-scale  track  program. 

To  develop  a  full  track  program,  it 
would  have  cost  St.  Francis  $60,000  for 
scholarships,  travel,  and  equipment  plus 
the  price  of  building  a  running  track. 

Mr.  Brunick  realized  that  the  only  way 
to  beat  the  cost  and  still  have  the  na- 
tional caliber  team  he  dreamed  of  was 
to  focus  on  a  specialty  no  other  college 
offered.  The  answer  was  a  marathon 
team. 

Now,  St.  Francis  offers  five  half- 
scholarships,  travels  first  class  all  the 
way,  and  still  only  spends  $12,000.  Its 
training  ground  consists  of  the  roads  and 
hills  siu-rounding  the  campus  and  costs 
the  school  nothing. 

Although  many  collegiate  distance  pro- 
grams have  used  marathons,  none  has 
ever  carried  it  to  the  point  of  maldng  it 
a  varsity  sport.  Most  coaches  have  op- 
posed marathons  and  road  races  for  fear 
they  would  detract  from  their  indoor 
track  programs.  As  a  result,  a  rumier  is 
lucky  if  he  competes  in  one  a  season. 

Mr.  Brunick  believes  there  should  be  a 
place  for  the  average  distance  runner 
who  likes  to  run  the  roads  and  marathons 
but  seldom  gets  the  chance  on  a  collegiate 
basis.  His  program  provides  tliat  place. 

The  program  he  designed  begins  with 
a  traditional  cross-country  season  run- 
ning from  September  to  November.  Then 
instead  of  a  track  season,  a  new  mara- 
thon season  follows  comprised  of  four 
marathons  spaced  out  over  a  period  from 
December  to  June. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Brunick  launched  a 
new  intercollegiate  road  racing  season 
starting  in  January  and  conUnulng 
through  March.  Races  are  5  to  15  miles 
long  and  are  scored  like  cross-country 
meets. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  may  know, 
the  first  marathon  was  run  in  Greece  in 
490  B.C.  and  became  a  classic  event.  To- 
day, however,  many  experts  feel  that 
marathon  events  in  this  country  lack  the 
quality  and  enthusiasm  that  this  classic 
distance  deserves. 

Coach  Brunick's  program,  with  its  spe- 
cial appeal  to  small  colleges  like  St. 
Francis,  is  already  creating  renewed 
interest  in  marathons.  Hopefully,  his 
success  will  lead  other  colleges  to  special- 
ize in  this  event  and  this  classic  will  be 
restored  to  its  former  place  of  esteem. 

The  following  editorial  from  "Runners 
World."  the  bible  of  distance  fans,  adds 
substance  to  that  hope: 

New  School  of  Roao  Racing 

Innovation  often  comes  from  unexpected 
places — like  tiny  CoUege  of  St.  Francis  In 
Joliet,  m.  This  winter,  the  school's  running 
coach  Tom  Brunick  will  add  road  racing  as  a 
varsity  sport,  in  addition  to  the  regular  cross- 
country and  track  programs. 

St.  Francis  wUl  have  a  separate  road  team, 
thought  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind.  Brunick 
says,  "I  know  there  have  been  other  col- 
legiate long  distance  running  programs  which 
have  used  marathons,  but  none  has  ever  gone 
so  far  as  making  road  racing  an  Intercol- 
legiate sport." 

Brunick  outlines  bis  plans: 

"The  program  consists  of  the  traditional 
cross-country  season  which  runs  from  Sep- 
tember to  mid-November.  After  that,  we 
will  get  Into  something  entirely  new.  Instead 
of  a  track  season,  we  will  have  a  marathon 
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season  comprised  of  four  marathons — North 
Central  In  December,  St.  Louis  In  March, 
Drake  Relays  In  AprU  and  the  NAIA  cham- 
pionship In  June. 

"We  have  set  up  a  period  from  Januaiy 
through  March  In  which  we  wUl  take  to  the 
roads  against  other  colleges.  Races  wUl  be 
5-15  mUes,  and  alll  foe  scored  like  cross- 
country meets." 

The  main  reason  for  the  new  program  the 
coach  says,  "is  not  to  attract  big  names  to 
the  school  or  big  publicity,  but  rather  to 
provide  a  program  for  the  average  distance 
runner,  the  guy  who  likes  to  run  the  roads 
bxtt  very  seldom  gets  the  chance  when  he's 
in  college." 

The  idea's  time  has  come.  It  was  Inevitable 
that  colleges  would  sanction  road  racing 
teams.  To  Tom  Brunick's  credit.  It  happened 
to  start  at  his  school,  and  others  are  sure 
to  Join. 

Road  training  brought  It  on.  College  and 
high  school  runners  have  been  training  on 
the  roads  for  years.  Many  of  them  have  raced 
there  during  the  sununer.  and  have  either 
liked  it  better  or  found  more  success  there 
than  on  the  track. 

Cross-country  Is  the  conunon  meeting 
ground  for  track  and  road  racers.  But  the 
winter  and  spring  divide  them  again  into 
short  or  long.  Until  recently,  student-runners 
have  had  to  go  shorter  to  stay  with  their 
teams  or  longer  and  leave  them. 

The  runners  at  Fullerton  State  faced  that 
choice  last  year.  They  bad  won  the  NCAA 
college  division  cross-country  championship. 
Three  of  the  best  runners  preferred  road 
racing  to  track.  Doug  Schmenk  and  Dave 
White  bad  run  2:17  marathons,  and  Mark 
Covert  was  Just  over  2:20. 

Schmenk,  now  the  AAU  marathon  cham- 
pion, said  in  the  July  '73  RW,  "The  coach 
doesn't  dig  this  marathonlng.  He  compli- 
mented our  2:17s  with  the  Infamous  quote. 
'2:17  doesn't  score  points  at  the  nationals.' 
But  our  success  lies  In  the  marathon,  so  that 
must  be  the  direction  we  take." 

Such  resistance  from  coaches,  though 
crudely  stated.  Is  understandable.  They  don't 
want  to  lose  their  most  effective  point  scorers. 
If  they  feel  that  way,  though,  there's  a  simple 
solution.  Make  the  marathon  (or  other  short- 
er road  races)  scoring  events,  held  In  connec- 
tion with  big  track  meets. 

The  small-college  NAIA  already  had  done 
that.  The  marathon  has  been  part  of  that 
group's  national  meet  for  two  years  now.  Tom 
Brunick's  St.  Francis  nmners  will  be  racing 
there  next  spring  at  the  end  of  their  road 
running  season. 

The  NCAA  hasn't  yet  come  around,  but  this 
Is  not  to  Imply  that  the  coaches  in  that  orga- 
nization are  against  the  idea.  They  have  been 
talking  for  three  years  of  adding  a  national 
collegiate  marathon  championship. 

Hal  Hlgdon  thinks  all  the  college  cham- 
pionships will  soon  have  road  races.  "This 
'wai  come  about  not  through  pressure  from 
coaches  with  axes  to  grind,"  he  writes  In  a 
college  coaching  Journal,  "but  as  a  natural 
recognition  that  this  is  where  a  lot  of  our 
runners  are  already  at." 

Once  the  NCAA  gives  Its  blessing,  look  out 
established  older  road  racers!  Young  students 
usually  train  more  than  older  specialists, 
have  more  basic  speed,  more  free  time,  and 
less  fear  of  distance  and  pace  because  of  their 
background  and  youth. 

It  shouldn't  be  long  before  the  national 
collegiate  rulers  go  with  the  tide.  The  USTFF, 
an  appendage  of  the  big  colleges,  has  held  a 
marathon  for  several  years  now — the  most  re- 
cent one  in  Wichita,  Kans.,  In  June.  The  col- 
lege-oriented Drake  and  Kansas  Relays  have 
had  marathons,  too.  And  the  Penn  and  Kan- 
sas Relay  meets  Joined  the  trend. 

The  change,  for  the  most  part,  is  evolving 

peacefuUy  and  quickly.  The  maUi  problem 

has  been  how  to  fit  this  healthy  and  growing 

adopted  child  Into  the  small  overaU  scheme 
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or  things — to  benefit  both  Individual  runners 
and  the  schools'  programs. 

In  his  article  on  coUege  road  racing  Hlg- 
don made  several  suggestions.  The  first  was 
to  spread  the  emphasis  around,  dont  cen- 
ter all  the  attention  on  the  marathon  It- 
self, but  give  the  other  long  distance  a  piece 
of  the  action.  Then  give  road  racing  a  season 
of  its  owni. 

"The  next  logical  step,  or  perhaps  con- 
current one."  Hlgdon  writes,  "wlU  be  the 
development  of  road  racing  a  third  rate 
sport,  separate  from  cross-country  or  track 
and  field. 

"Word  has  it  that  the  NCAA  may  schedule 
its  inevitable  marathon  championship  In  De- 
cember in  a  warm-climate  state.  This  cer- 
tainly Is  preferable  to  tossing  the  race  In 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  June  track  and  field 
championships.  But  the  December  date 
\vould  cause  NCAA  road  running  to  become 
merely  a  tack-on  to  its  cross-country  pro- 
gram." 

There  are  definite  advantages  of  having 
a  road  race  attached  to  track  championships, 
mainly  the  team  scoring  aspect  mentioned 
earlier.  Making  the  marathon  an  event-for- 
polnts  might  break  down  lingering  resistance 
from  coaches. 

But  Hlgdon  makes  a  good  case  for  a  win- 
ter-early spring  season.  He  says,  "I  think  an 
NCAA  marathon  championship  might  more 
logically  come  In  early  spring  as  a  cUmax 
to  a  winter  of  outdoor  road  racing.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  this. 

"One  Is  that  racing  more  than  two  miles 
on  a  small  Indoor  track  is  an  act  of  In- 
sanity. It  not  only  causes  blisters,  but  also 
boredom.  Second,  It  U  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  achieve  the  volume  necessary 
for  success  as  a  long  distance  runner  totaUy 
while  remaining  Indoors.  The  risk  of  Injury 
from  running  constantly  around  in  circles 
far  exceeds  the  risk  of  frostbite." 

Regardless  of  final  format,  we  have  to  start 
by  lobbying  for  road  races  as  collegiate 
championships.  The  teams  like  St.  Francis' 
will  follow,  with  full-scale  programs  (encom- 
passing all  distances  above  six  miles)  lasting 
a  full  season  (at  least  the  winter  and  early 
spring). 

Then  we  start  working  on  the  high 
schools  .  .  . 


"IMPACTED"  AID  NEEDS 
OVERHAULING 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or  nxiNoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  18.  1974 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  all 
practical  purposes  Montgomery  County, 
Md.,  has  the  highest  median  household 
Income  among  the  United  States'  ap- 
proximately 3,000  coimtles.  Its  figure  of 
$16,708  is  exceeded  only  by  Hinsdale 
County,  Colo.  Montgomery  County  has 
522,809  people  and  Hinsdale  County  only 
203 — 1970  census  figures — so  the  Mary- 
land area  is,  indeed,  the  most  prosperous 
in  the  Nation. 

Its  figure  is  so  high  primarily  because 
thousands  of  well-paid  Federal  em- 
ployees live  there,  our  National  Capital 
having  been  right  next  door  to  it  since 
1800.  Despite  the  proximity  which  has 
attracted  such  affluent  people,  who  con- 
tribute substantially  to  the  tax  coffers  of 
the  coimty  and  its  numerous  local  gov- 
ernments, Montgomery  County  receives 
millions  of  dollars  additionally  each  year 
because  it  has  been  designated  as  an 
impacted  area. 
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The  impaction  is  not  new,  sudden, 
or  overwhelming  as  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia as  presently  constituted  was  orig- 
inally a  part  of  the  State  of  Mar>land. 
Every  Piesident  of  the  United  States 
except  the  fiist  one  has  resided  in  the 
District  and  everj'  Congi-ess  from  the 
7th  to  the  93d  has  met  in  Washington. 
D.C.  The  huge  growth  of  the  Federal 
Government  that  has  occurred  through 
the  years  has  been  of  tremendous  bene- 
fit to  Montgomery  County  rather  than  a 
detriment. 

A  table  tliat  I  am  submitting  for  the 
Record  shows  that  Montgomery  County. 
Md..  received  more  money  from  sections 
2,  3,  and  4  of  Public  Law  81-874  thah 
did  all  tlie  other  17  Montgomery  coun- 
ties put  together.  Payments  to  local  edu- 
cation agencies  cover  the  following 
items: 

Section  2.  Reduction  in  local  revenue 
by  reason  of  acquisition  of  real  property 
by  the  United  States. 

Section  3.  Education  of  children  who 
reside  on  Federal  property  or  reside  with 
a  parent  employed  on  Federal  property. 

Section  4.  Sudden  and  substantisd  in- 
creases in  the  number  of  pupils  in  aver- 
age daily  attendance  as  a  direct  result 
of  activities  of  the  United  States  cairied 
on  directly  or  through  a  contractor. 

Payments  for  financial  assistance  to 
local  education  agencies  for  the  educa- 
tion of  low-income  families,  while  a  part 
of  Public  Law  81-874,  are  not  included 
in  the  above-mentioned  table. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  was  ever  a  Fed- 
eral program  which  needed  overhauling 
it  is  the  impacted  aid  program. 

The  table  follows: 

TABLE 


County 


Net  Net 

payment  payment 

final  estimattd 

1970-71  1971-72 


Montgomery  County.  Ala $794,978        1909  681 

Montgomet7  County,  Ark.. 30  640  32.053 

MontfDmery  County,  Ga ...  ' 

Montgomery  County,  III 

Montgomery  County,  Ind... 

Montgomery  County,  Iowa [, 

Montgomery  County,  Kans si.'486 42'463 

Montgomery  County,  Ky 14  297  14  754 

Montgomery  County,  Md 5, 598!  947       6, 289!  767 

Montgomery  County,  Miss 

Montgomery  County,  Mo...    .  

Montgomery  County,  N.Y I.; x'/iti 34865 

Montgomery  County.  N.C...  .  ^.  »w 

Montgomery  County,  OMo 2, 79i,"877""2,"933"95i 

MonUomery  County.  Pa 262,810  243.009 

Montgomery  County,  Teon 477.205  519  072 

Montgomery  County,  Tex... 38  444  45.'  105 

Montgomery  County,  Va 150.642  156,115 

..    .   ^''"'  -„ 10,250.704      11. 22a  783 

Montgomery  County,  Md. 6.598^947       6,289,765 

Remaining  17 counties 4,651,757       4,931,016 


THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  POLISH 
AMERICAN  CONGRESS  DECLARES 
THE  PRINCIPAL  AIM  OP  POLONIA 
TO  BE  POLISH  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  HEW  rotas. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  18.  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  speech 
delivered  on  September  16,  1973,  before 
the  Illinois  division  of  the  Polish  Amer- 
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lean  Cwigress  on  the  occasion  of  the  an- 
niversary of  the  Soviet  Union's  1D29  In- 
vasion of  Poland,  Mr.  Aloyslus  A.  Ma- 
zewskl,  president  of  the  Polish  American 
Congress,  discussed  the  Polish  American 
communities'  attitudes  toward  the  Polish 
nation,  as  opposed  to  the  Communist 
Government  of  Poland. 

The  Polish  American  Congre?5s  is  a 
highly  influential  organization  [  among 
Americans  of  Polish  heritage.  We  can  all 
be  proud  of  the  outstanding  work  ren- 
dered by  this  organization. 

The  position  expounded  by  President 
Mazewski  is  particularly  relevant  at  this 
time,  due  to  the  significant  increase  in 
exchange  between  the  United  Stf^tes  and 
Polsuid,  both  on  the  official  suid  the  peo- 
ple-to-people levels.  President  Ma- 
zewskl's  speech  constitutes  an  important 
statement,  one  which  should  be  seriously 
studied  by  all  Americans,  irrespective  of 
descent  and  heritage. 

I  commend  excerpts  of  his  speech  to 
the  attention  of  all  my  colleagws,  par- 
ticularly   the   membera   of    the   distin- 
guished Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Excerpts  from  the  speech  follow: 
TowABos  THi:  Independence  of  xHti  Polish 
Nation 
(By  Aloysixu  A.  Mazewski)  t 

During  Its  tragic  yet  glorious  hlaiory,  the 
Polish  nation  became  hardened  aiid  devel- 
oped effective  tools  to  fight  for  its  very  exis- 
tence. On©  of  the  most  important  ol  them  is 
emigration,  which  became  a  nation^  institu- 
tion. Being  beyond  the  reach  of  the  occupy- 
ing and  partitioning  powers  the  emigration 
speaks  to  the  world  on  matters  about  which 
the  captive  nation  must  remain  silent.  Thus, 
consecutive  emigrations  became  the  "soul" 
of  the  nation. 

This  division  of  purposes  remains  valid, 
since  even  though  we  can  visit  our  relatives 
in  Poland,  the  country  is  not  Independent. 
The  Polish  nation  does  not  decide  matters 
affecting  Its  life;  It  has  no  influence  on  the 
foreign  policy  and  alliances  which  are  made 
in  Its  name  by  a  government  named  by  the 
Moscow-controlled  Politburo  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party. 

There  are  those  who  Insist  that  by  spealt- 
ing  about  Poland's  colonial  poeltloa  and  by 
criticizing  the  government  which  has  been 
forced  upon  the  Polish  nation,  we  harm  Po- 
land. They  are  wrong.  It's  a  lie,  cunningly 
planted  by  the  communist  propaganda.  Our 
sisters  and  brothers  In  Poland  want  us  to 
tell  the  world  the  truth  about  their  fate; 
they  want  us  to  explain  that  the  vl«ws  of  the 
regime's  diplomatic  representativeft  are  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  their  own  views;  that 
Russian  economic  exploitation  causes  chron- 
ic lack  of  basic  commodities;  that  the  Polish 
army  does  not  belong  In  Czechoslbvaliia  or 
on  the  Chinese  border. 

Thoee  who  say  that  we  may  criticize  aU 
Communists  except  Polish  Communlsta  are 
also  wrong.  A  Communist  is  a  Comrnunist  re- 
gardless of  nationality.  Every  Communist  is 
an  enemy  of  freedom,  wanting  to  Introduce 
the  dictatorship  of  the  Party  cl^ue.  And 
Polish  Communists  are  no  better  than  others. 

They  are  Moscow's  InstrumentSc  they  are 
the  Kremlin's  Quislings  In  Poland.  We  may  be 
thankful,  that  not  everybody  is  a  Communist. 

We  can  help  Poland  by  a  firm  antl-com- 
munlst  stand  and  a  critical  view  of  the  War- 
saw regime.  On  the  basis  of  my  personal  ex- 
perience I  can  assure  you  that  the  ^President 
of  the  United  States  woiild  not  respect  de- 
mands of  people  friendly  to  a  government 
hostile  to  the  United  States,  However,  when 
'.rltlcB  of  the  Warsaw  governmen;^  demand, 
for  Instance,  the  removal  of  the  tin  on  the 
sale  of  refinery  equipment,  the  Pretldent  and 
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the  State  Department  treat  the  matter  ser- 
iously and  favorably. 

We  would  achieve  more.  If  In  the  most 
important  matters  we  would  speak  with  one 
voice.  If  we  would  not  fritter  energy  and 
means  away.  It  Is  not  a  question  of  unanim- 
ity o(f  opinion,  which  would  be  as  danger- 
ous as  anarchy.  We  can  differ  in  the  selec- 
tions of  ways  and  methods.  However,  when  a 
majority  reaches  a  decision,  we  should  con- 
form to  that  decision,  even  if  it  is  contrary 
to  our  personal  viewpoint. 

We  rejoice  in  any  Improvements  In  Po- 
land, no  matter  how  small.  But  we  may  not 
forget  our  principal  aim — independence.  Be- 
fore we  attain  it,  our  obligation  is  to  facili- 
tate the  survival  of  the  nation.  There  are 
different  ways  to  accomplish  this:  Individual 
and  group  help,  commercial  and  cultural 
exchange,  tourism,  etc.  Those  are  important 
means,  but  the  most  Important  is  pressure 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Warsaw  regime  to 
force  concessions  for  the  Polish  people.  For 
instance:  consent  for  more  churches  In  new 
suburbs;  relaxed  censorship  of  the  press 
and  publishing  houses;  no  Inteference  in 
the  religious  education  of  young  people; 
maintenance  of  historical  monuments  and 
art  treasures;  rescue  from  destruction  and 
return  to  the  people  of  the  famous  Raclawlce 
Panorama,  which  decays  In  a  cellar;  discon- 
tinued censorship  of  letters  and  lowering  of 
the  duty  on  parcels  from  abroad. 

The  national  temperament  and  tradition 
did  not  adapt  us  to  arduous,  everyday  work. 
We  prefer  heroic  deeds,  after  which  we  rest 
on  our  laurels.  But  the  time  for  heroism 
and  holocaust  Is  passed.  What  is  left  to  us 
is  hard  work  without  quick  results  and 
>jriUiant  successes.  We  must  do  it,  however. 
The  Polish  nation  which  waits  and  watches 
expects  it  from  us. 

We  must  be  victorious  In  the  flght  for 
independence  and  we  will. 


March  18,  197  A 


JOBS  AND  THE  "ENERGY  CRISIS": 
TWO  EXAMPLES  OF  IMPACT 


HON.  ANDREW  YOUNG 

or    CEOROIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  18,  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  know  that  the  energy  crisis — real  or 
contrived — is  directly  responsible  for  a 
rise  in  unemployment  across  the  Nation. 

The  Atlanta  Inquirer  Issue  of  March 
9  focuses  on  two  groups  adversely  affected 
by  the  crisis.  In  one  group  are  the  em- 
ployees of  gasoline  stations  operated  by 
black  people  in  Atlanta.  Since  last  sum- 
mer, the  newspaper  observes,  dozens  of 
these  stations  have  been  forced  to  close 
down.  At  the  remaining  134  stations, 
lay-offs  are  commonplace.  Thus,  both 
the  Independent  black  businessmen  op- 
erating these  small  enterpi-ises.  and 
many  of  their  employees  and  their  fami- 
lies, are  victims  of  the  crisis,  and  this 
has  a  harmful  impact  on  the  entire  com- 
mimity. 

The  second  gi'oup  consists  of  former 
prisoners  seeking  work.  As  the  Inquirer 
article  says,  in  these  days  it  is  hard 
enough  to  find  a  Job  with  a  "clean  nose." 
"But  with  a  prison  record,  it  comes  close 
to  being  a  miracle." 

I  submit  the  following  two  articles 
by  Ernest  M.  Pharr  and  Boyd  Lewis  for 
the  Record: 


Gas  Crisis  Fobcinc  LATorvs  at  Black 

Dealbis'  Stations 

(By  Ernest  U.  Pharr) 

Gasoline  prices  continue  to  skyrocket,  deal- 
ers are  getting  about  a  third  less  allotments 
than  a  year  ago,  station  hours  are  much 
shorter,  consumers  may  be  paying  65  cents  a 
gallon  for  regular  by  May.  .  .  . 

And  the  situation  has  forced  layoffs  at  the 
134  stations  currently  operated  by  Bleicks  In 
Atlanta.  (The  number  of  stations  operated 
by  Blacks  was  higher  a  year  ago  but,  since 
summer  '73,  several  dozen  that  were  In  oper- 
ation are  now  only  "shells.") 

One  Southwest  Atlanta  owner,  out  of  gas 
for  about  four  days  In  December  and  a  week 
before  the  end  of  February,  told  the  Inqxiirer 
he  has  had  to  lay  off  some  on  his  evening 
shift  (three  persons)  and  two  of  six  at  his 
auto  parts  business  "and  they  haven't  been 
able  to  find  employment  yet." 

Open  Id  and  a  half  hours  before  the 
"crisis,"  the  owner  is  now  open  for  about  11 
hours  "and,  for  March,  74,  I'm  getting  only  63 
per  cent  of  the  gas  I  got  a  year  ago.  We've 
been  cut  37  per  cent." 

That  owner,  like  so  many  others.  Is  limiting 
all  his  customers  to  $6  purchases.  Some 
others  have  $3  limits  and  almost  everybody 
with  post-1972  cars  Is  scrambling  for  regular 
gas,  at  current  prices  of  53.9  for  regular,  57.9 
lor  premium.  One  Monroe  Drive  independent. 
op>en  last  Sunday,  w.is  selling  premium  for  63 
cents  and  regular  for  57. 

Some  dealers  say  Atlautans  will  "probably" 
be  paying  65  cents  a  gallon  for  regiilar 
by  May,  but  speculate  the  price  may  "go  down 
a  little"  this  siunmer  with  less  need  for  heat- 
ing fuel  and  an  expected  end  to  the  Arab 
embargo.  But,  don't  expect  to  see  the  35  cents 
a  gallon  again. 

IT'S  KOITGU 

Frank  Monteith,  who  operates  a  a4-hoiir 
Gulf  station  (no  gas  on  Sundays)  at  1-20  and 
Hill  Street  and  who  is  president  of  the  Metro 
Atlanta  Service  Station  Dealers  Association, 
said  his  group  wlU  take  a  look  at  the  unem- 
ployment situation  when  they  meet  Sunday. 

Dealers,  he  said,  have  had  to  cut  back  on 
help  "because  you're  pumping  gas  all  the 
time  and  there's  little  time  for  other  services. 
We  provide  employment  for  people — ex-cons, 
the  unskilled — who  can't  get  Jobs  other 
places.  They're  going  to  be  the  first  people 
to  commit  crimes  to  make  a  living. 

"It's  rough  on  us,"  he  said.  "When  our 
volume  is  cutback,  we  have  to  cut  down  on 
our  help.  Some  guys  are  practically  running 
their  stations  by  themselves;  they  can't  even 
afford  a  mechanic.  Everybody  has  had  to  lay 
off.  people." 

UNSYMPATHETIC    PmLIC 

The  public,  Monteith  says.  Is  not  as  "sym- 
pathetic to  dealers  as  they  should  be.  If  they 
drive  In  and  we  have  no  gas,  they  say  why  the 
hell  don't  you  close  up,  (but)  you've  got  to 
do  something  to  stay  alive.  Gasoline  Just 
barely  pay,  or  does  not  pay,  expenses;  It  all 
depends  on  the  volume."  Montelth's  station 
gets  a  lot  of  night  tra£Bc  from  Grady  Hospital 
and  the  Police  Department. 

"But  If  you  don't  have  gasoline,  people 
Just  keep  on  going." 

He  predicts  more  stations  will  be  closed 
"because  the  oil  companies  buy  by  how  much 
volume  is  t>eing  done.  They  aren't  Interested 
in  whether  a  man  stays  In  business  or  not. 

"The  price  is  going  to  stay  up,  It's  not 
gonna  come  down.  Oil  companies  need 
money  to  do  explorations,  they  say.  The  mar- 
ket might  even  get  glutted  in  a  year  or  so, 
but  the  price  will  stay  up." 

Stations  without  gasoline  feel  the  crunch 
from  laying  off  employees  all  the  way  down 
to  vending  machines.  If  there's  no  gas,  peo- 
ple don't  stop  to  buy  cigarettes,  cookies,  as- 
pirin and  the  like. 

Another  dealer,  in  business  for  more  than 
20  years  said  the  "economy  Is  worse  than  I 
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have  ever  witnessed.  It's  affecting  many 
other  businesses.  Look  at  the  price  of  milk 
going  up  because  there's  a  scarcity  of  plastics. 
"I  Just  hope,"  he  concluded,  "Nixon  has 
some  sort  of  feeling  for  this  country  and  real- 
izes he  is  no  longer  an  effective  president." 

RATIONING 

Tuesday,  It  was  annotmced  Georgia  may 
have  gas  rationing  by  April  1  on  the  "odd- 
even,  no  gas  If  over  half  tank"  plan.  Gasless 
stations  a  week  before  the  end  of  the  short- 
est month  led  to  thoughts  of  a  ?  ?  ?  March. 

And  customers  complaining  during  Febru- 
ary's dying  days:  "I  had  to  go  to  five  stations 
before  I  found  some  gas  " 

Energy  Crunch  Hurts  Job-Finding  Program 

FOB  Ex-Offenders 

(By  Boyd  Lewis) 

What  with  the  energy  crisis,  sagging  econ- 
omy and  all,  it's  hard  enough  finding  a  Job 
with  a  "clean  nose".  But  with  a  prison  record, 
it  comes  close  to  being  a  miracle. 

Assistance  to  Offenders,  Inc.,  has  been 
trying  to  open  society's  doors  to  readmit  the 
ex-offender  in  Atlanta  for  16  months  now. 

Jim  Pace,  director  of  ATO,  knows  first  hand 
how  society  treats  the  former  offenders.  He 
is  an  alumnus  of  the  Georgia  State  Peni- 
tentiary at  Reidsvllle,  Ga. 

"AU  kinds  of  Jobs  are  available  out  there," 
Pace  told  the  Inquirer  in  an  interview  Mon- 
day at  ATOs  offices  at  848  Peachtree  St.  NE. 
"But  they're  the  kind  that  pay  $2.26  to  $2.75 
an  hour." 

"The  Job  market  right  now  Is  not  too 
good  at  all,  to  put  It  mildly.  A  few  months 
ago  It  was  fairly  easy  If  you  had  any  work 
experience  at  all  to  get  a  Job  paying  $3  an 
hour,"  Pace  continued.  "But  now  most  of 
these  places  are  laying  off  workers." 
crisis  cut  jobs 

The  eneigy  crisis  has  cut  deep  into  avail- 
able Jobs  for  ex-cons  who  tise  the  program 
as  a  source  of  Job  referrals,  the  ATO  director 
said. 

A  tire  manufacturing  plant  said  they 
couldn't  hire.  In  fact  they  were  laying  off 
present  workers  because  their  raw  mate- 
rials— made  frcMn  p>etroleum  products — Just 
weren't  getting  through.  A  company  which 
always  had  hired  welders  to  make  transport 
for  new  cars  at  General  Motors  has  also  been 
laybig  off  because  new  cars  aren't  selling  like 
they  had  been. 

"Trainee  Jobs  are  especially  suffering  now^," 
Pace  said,  "because  employers  can  now  pick 
from  people  who  have  e.xperlence  already." 

Bin  Crawford,  ATO's  assistant  director, 
said  that  before  the  energy  shortages  be- 
came severe  late  In  1973  that  many  Atlanta 
area  employers  were  willing  to  "bend  over 
a  little"  to  give  ex-offenders  an  employment 
opportunity. 

Businessmen  realized  that  without  a 
steady  Job,  men  who.s|>ent  time  In  prison 
would  risk  going  back  by  returning  to  crimi- 
nal activities  to  survive. 

"Of  all  the  companies  I've  approached,  only 
one  flatly  refused  to  hire,"  Crawford  said. 
"Very  rarely  do  we  get  a  straight  out  refusal 
from  employers.  But  there  are  variations  on 
how  far  they  are  willing  to  go  to  hire  an  ex- 
offender." 

Pace  said  the  average  person  he  and  ATO 
assist  has  limited  education,  little  work  ex- 
perience and  spotty  work  records  although 
some  men  (who  served  time  for  embezzle- 
ment and  forgery)  have  outstanding  back- 
grounds. 

Jobs  for  the  average  person  who  comes 
to  ATO  are  mostly  In  food  services  at  present. 
Pace  continued.  "There  was  only  one  man 
we  couldn't  get  a  Job  for  within  m  week. 
Pew  of  them  tell  us  that  If  they  can't  get 
a  Job  that  they  would  go  back  to  crime  and 
we've  never  ha<i  a  man  through  here  who 
has  gone  beck  to  prison." 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE'S  VOICE  OF 
DEMOCRACY  WINNER  MISS  LISA 
BONENFANT 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  18.  1974 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Miss 
Lisa  Bonenfant  of  Epsom,  N.H..  so  effec- 
tively points  out  in  her  prize-winning 
Voice  of  Democracy  Essay,  "A  Coimtry 
Is  Only  as  Strong  as  Her  People,"  one 
of  the  strengths  of  our  gi'eat  Nation  is 
an  informed  electorate  including  just 
such  outstanding  young  people  as  Miss 
Bonenfant. 

Sometimes  we  seem  to  forget  that 
freedom  cannot  be  separated  from  re- 
sponsibility without  endangering  free- 
dom itself.  Freedom  cannot  and  must  not 
be  taken  for  granted  lest  it  be  lost 
forever. 

In  her  essay  for  the  New  Hampsliire 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  contest  known 
as  the  Voice  of  Democracy.  Miss  Bonen- 
fant very  effectively  set  forth  the  respon- 
sibilities that  must  attend  the  preserva- 
tion of  freedom  in  America.  That  Miss 
Bonenfant  possesses  insight  beyond  her 
years  was  recognized  in  her  winning  first 
prize  in  New  Hampshire  and  I  commend 
her  remarks  to  readers  of  the  Record: 

Mt  Responsibiutt  as  A  CrrizEN 

As  a  citizen,  my  primary  responsibility  is 
to  myself  and  to  my  convictions.  A  true  citi- 
zen does  not  see  one  side  of  an  issue  and 
blindy  follow  it.  He  must  have  an  open 
mind  and  do  what  his  conscience  directs. 
Then,  he  must  buUd  up  his  convictions  and 
not  be  afraid  to  voice  his  opinion.  There  are 
too  many  people  who  claim  to  be  faithful 
citizens  because  they  abide  by  consensus 
opinion.  With  this  comes  blind  patriotism, 
and  above  all,  a  lass  of  individuality. 

Not  only  is  respect  for  my  own  convictions 
necessary,  but  also  respect  for  the  convic- 
tions of  others.  Known  as  "The  Great  Melt- 
ing Pot",  America  has  a  mixture  of  peoples, 
and  along  with  that  mixttire  comes  a  mix- 
ture of  Ideas.  To  reject  others'  opinions  and 
count  them  wrong  because  they  don't  agree 
with  mine  would  be  taking  away  another's 
freedom  and  would  show  a  closed  mind  on 
my  part.  In  order  to  formulate  convictions. 
It  Is  necessary  to  listen  to  the  opinions  of 
others  and,  in  that  way,  my  mind  wUI  open 
and  my  convictions  will  become  stronger, 
being  based  on  sounder  reasoning. 

In  voting,  convictions  play  a  major  role. 
It  Is  hard,  in  a  way,  to  understand  why  some 
people  dont  vote.  Some  believe  that  their 
vote  doesnt  count;  others  refuse  to  go  to  the 
polls  out  of  sheer  Indifference.  I  believe 
there  are  no  valid  excuses  to  avoid  voting. 
Voting  Is  not  only  an  honor,  it  Is  a  duty.  An 
ln\'oIved  citizen  also  knows  who  and  what 
he's  voting  for.  Many  people  vote  for  a  candi- 
date either  on  personality  or  personal  ap- 
pearance. These  very  same  people  a  few 
months  later,  complain  the  loudest  about 
the  very  man  they  voted  for.  If  people  ac- 
tually listened  to  what  politicians  say,  they 
would  find  out  that  many  are  noncommittal 
and  rather  contradictory.  Yes,  It  Is  the  duty 
of  every  person  to  vote,  but  It  Is  also  the 
duty  of  every  responsible  citizen  to  under- 
stand how  big  this  responsibility  Is. 

Along  with  my  convictions  I  have  an  obli- 
gation to  abide  by  the  laws  of  the  country. 
But  above  that,  I  have  an  obligation  to 
understand  what  these  laws  say.  It  is  the 
belief  of  some  that  laws  hinder  freedom.  I 
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believe  laws  preserve  freedom.  Without  these 
guards  the  freedom  and  rights  of  others 
would  be  Ignored.  A  country  cannot  exist 
without  laws  to  protect  its  citizens.  Because 
many  people  also  do  not  understand  the  laws 
which  they  abide  by,  they  misinterpret  the 
laws  and  become  blind  patriots. 

It  Is  necessary  for  a  countrj-'s  citizens  to 
be  constantly  aware  of  the  importance  ol 
imity  among  her  people.  Indifference,  shirk- 
ing of  responsibUlty,  and  prejudice  all  help 
to  pull  a  countn.'  apart.  A  country  is  only 
as  strong  as  her  people,  but  I  think  It  is 
better  to  say  a  country  is  only  as  strong  as 
the  bond  of  tmity  existing  within  It.  To  be 
able  to  see  a  country's  weaknesses  is  good, 
but  that's  only  a  beginning.  To  realize  a  na- 
tion's assets  and  take  a  stand  to  preserve 
them  Is  the  mark  of  an  Involved  citizen. 


THE  ECONOMICS  OF  ENERGY 


HON.  ROGER  H.  ZION 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 
Monday,  March  18.  1974 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  Interior  Sec- 
retary Morton,  in  a  recent  addiess  to 
the  Drug,  Chemical,  and  Allied  Trades 
Association  in  New  York  City  has  pro- 
vided a  good  analysis  of  some  of  the 
economics  of  the  current  energy  crisis. 
Secretary  Moi-ton  outlines  a  legislative 
action  program  which  I  commend  to  mj' 
colleagues  and  under  leave  to  extend  nay 
remarks  in  the  Record  include  this  ad- 
dress as  follows: 
Remarks  bt  Secretary  or  the  Interior 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton 

I  want  to  talk  about  three  things  this  eve- 
ning. First,  I  am  going  to  talk  about  prices. 
Second,  I  want  to  say  something  about  mar- 
ket controls.  And  last.  I  want  to  talk  about 
some  actions  needed  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  high  prices  and  short  supplies  In  the 
energy  Industries. 

First,  prices.  Inflation.  The  Cost  of  Living. 
Whatever  the  name  used  to  describe  the  con- 
dition. It's  about  as  popular  as  a  case  of  the 
flu.  Everybody  suffers,  some  more  so  thau 
others.  And,  like  so  many  other  things,  the 
Indignation — and  the  remedies,  very  often — 
are  directed  to  the  wrong  target. 

Price  rises  perform  the  same  service  as  pain. 
They  hurt.  They  announce  that  something  is 
wrong  In  the  system.  And  they  urgently  de- 
mand attention. 

But  the  pain  Is  not  the  basic  problem,  and 
neither  Is  the  price  rise.  Both  are  symptoms 
of  a  basic  disorder  that  requires  treatment. 
Price  rises  are  the  normal  response  to  any 
condition  where  demand  exceeds  the  avail- 
able supply.  More  than  that,  they  provide 
the  remedy  to  the  problem  by  discouraging 
demand  and  encouraging  supply.  But  becatise 
It  Is  so  often  a  painful  remedy  there  Is  the 
temptation  to  direct  the  treatment  to  the 
symptom  rather  than  the  disease,  by  trying  to 
stop  the  movement  of  price.  What  happens — 
and  we've  acquired  considerable  experience 
In  this — ^Is  that  very  shortly  after  tight  price 
controls  are  Imposed,  shortages  and  disloca- 
tions appear.  Eventually  these  inflict  more 
pain  than  the  prices,  so  the  price  controls 
eventually  have  to  be  relaxed.  Then  you  get 
all  the  price  Increases  you  would  have  had 
during  the  period  of  controls,  plus  the  price 
rises  that  the  controls  themselves  produce — 
and  maybe  some  more  caused  by  people 
scrambling  to  lay  in  supplies  of  scarce  goods 
just  in  case  they  are  taken  off  the  shelves 
by  more  price  controls  in  the  future. 

So  we  come  to  lesson  No.  1.  Our  problem  is 
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not  prices.  It  U  the  inability  of  supply  ko  keep 
pace  tpith  demand. 

Right  now  we  »r©  having  problenas  with 
both  high  prices  and  shortages  In  petroleiun 
products.  We  can  properly  blame  the  high 
prices  on  the  Arab  nations,  who  are  getting 
something  between  »7  and  $9  a  barrel  for 
oil  that  costs  them  10  or  15  cents.  The  tax- 
paid  cost  of  Persian  Gulf  oil  has  quadrupled 
in  the  past  year.  ^ 

But  we  have  a  lot  to  answer  for  jon  our 
own  account  in  the  case  of  the  shortage.  The 
basic  cause  of  our  energy  problems  tbday  la 
the  decay  of  the  domestic  oil  and  gaslndus- 
try.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  tor  this 
decline,  which  all  come  down  to  th«  single 
fact  that  there  wasn't  enough  return  on  oil 
and  gas  production  In  the  United  Spates  to 
bring  out  the  levels  of  investment  thiat  were 
needed  to  find  new  supplies.  This  c«pdltlon 
was  caused  by  the  inability  of  dometlc  oil 
and  gas  prices  to  move  to  levels  thai  would 
attract  the  needed  amounts  of  Investment. 
First,  there  was  the  Imposition  of  Federal 
controls  on  the  wellhead  pricing  of  Jiatural 
gas  sold  in  the  interstate  market.  We  at- 
tempted to  substitute  the  wisdom  of  bureau- 
crats for  the  wisdom  of  a  free  market  place 
in  setting  the  pr<q>er  value  for  natural  gas. 
We  did  the  same  thing  for  domestic  crude 
oil,  indirectly,  by  Jawboning  and  political  in- 
timidation of  producers  through  most  of  the 
1960  "8.  to  the  point  where  the  price  oif  crude 
oil  was  virtually  flat  during  the  whole3>eriod. 
It  didn't  even  rise  as  much  as  the  r«f  xilated 
price  of  natural  gas.  [ 

The  result  was  that  the  price  of  ^11  and 
natural  gas  ceased  to  have  any  relattonshlp 
to  the  rising  cost  of  finding  new  reserves  to 
replace  those  being  used  up.  Demt^d  was 
stimulated  by  the  artificially  low  prices,  and 
producers  found  better  things  to  4o  with 
their  money  than  to  put  it  into  more  ex- 
ploration for  domestic  oil  and  gas.  explora- 
tion, drilling,  discoveries,  and  additions  to 
proved  reserves  fell  off  year  after  year,  and 
finally  we  began  to  have  shortages  jfn  botli 
oil  and  gas.  When  we  found  we  couldii't  meet 
ibese  shortages  with  domestic  supplies,  we 
began  rapidly  to  increase  our  dependence  on 
the  Middle  Eastern  nations  for  oil  fo  make 
good  the  deficit.  So  you  might  say  Qtat  the 
Arab  embargo  and  cutbacks  precipitated  the 
shortage,  but  the  basic  cause  was  pur  own 
doing.  The  so-called  energy  crisis  o^ght  to 
have  a  lat>el  sewed  to  It  that  says  Made  in 
America  by  Americans.  t 

I  have  detailed  our  experience  ln|oll  and 
gas  pricing — and  its  results — becau^  right 
now.  In  the  middle  of  a  shortage  ttiat  was 
caused  by  price  controls,  we  are  belitg  asked 
to  subscribe  to  more  of  the  same  oledlcine. 
The  emergency  energy  legislation  passed  last 
week  by  the  Congress,  despite  Pre8id|nt  Nix- 
on's announcement  that  he  would;|veto  it, 
would  have  done  even  more.  It  prc^^osed  to 
roll  back  the  price  of  newly  discovered  oil  to 
levels  well  below  the  current  freer  market 
prices.  Other  legislation  would  ext^d  Fed- 
eral price  controls  over  natural  gaa  that  Is 
used  exclusively  within  the  state  of  e|rigin.  It 
would  be  hard  to  imagine  any  more  Effective 
way  of  discouraging  further  effort  my  pro- 
ducers to  find  more  oil  and  gas.  i 

Lesson  No.  2:  You  get  what  you  pA  for.  If 
you  don't  pay  enough,  you  don't  get'fnough. 
Supply  and  demand  are  adjusted  io  each 
other  by  the  free  movement  of  prlc^  If  you 
lock  the  price  down  to  any  particular'  figure, 
one  of  two  things  will  happen.  If  yeu  guess 
too  high,  you  will  get  a  surplus.  We|dld  this 
with  the  farm  parity  prices  we  supijprted  in 
the  30's,  40's  and  60's.  and  all  ductng  that 
time  one  of  the  nagging  worries  w(t  bad  to 
deal  with  was  what  to  do  with  all  that  sur- 
plus wheat,  corn,  cotton  and  tobacco.  If  you 
set  the  price  too  low,  you  get  a  shoctage.  We 
are  living  with  the  shortage  produced  In  do- 
mestic oU  and  gas  by  our  interference  with 
the  pricing  mechanism  of  those  cor^odlties 
during  the  1960'8.  | 
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But  the  shortages  are  only  the  beginning 
of  the  problem.  Once  shortages  begin  to  ap- 
pear, you  start  to  get  all  sorts  of  market  dis- 
tortions as  people  try  to  work  their  way 
around  the  price  mechanism  that  no  longer 
operates.  The  marginal  buyers  get  frozen  out. 
Speculators  and  sharpies,  move  in.  Suppliers 
cut  back  on  the  low-profit  lines  and  max- 
imize the  higher-profit  ones.  Some  essential 
needs  go  unsatisfied.  People  start  running  to 
their  State  Houses  and  to  their  Congres-smen 
for  help,  and  the  result  In  the  case  of  fuels 
was  that  by  the  end  of  last  summer  we  had 
placed  mandatory  distribution  controls  on 
propane  and  distillate  fuels. 

Which  brings  us  to  Lesson  No.  3:  Oiie  thing 
leads  to  another.  Price  controls  lead  to  short- 
ages which  lead  to  supply  controls. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  we  got  into  our  pres- 
ent predicament  because  of  government  In- 
terference with  the  pricing  of  oil  and  gas. 
By  last  summer  we  had  the  demand  for  fur- 
ther government  intervention  to  allocate  the 
shortages  caused  by  its  earlier  Intervention 
in  the  pricing  process.  But  you  don't  reg- 
ulate Just  part  of  an  integrated  Industry 
making  a  variety  of  products  from  the  same 
raw  material.  The  Arab  cutoff  precipitated 
the  Imposition  of  the  industry-wide  controls 
that  are  now  in  effect,  but  given  the  con- 
stralnto  we  were  already  working  under,  there 
is  a  good  chance  we  would  have  wound  up 
where  we  now  are  even  if  there  had  been  no 
embargo. 

In  any  event,  the  Federal  government  now 
has  control  of  every  basic  operating  decision 
the  oil  companies  used  to  make:  who  to  buy 
from;  who  to  sell  to;  how  much  can  be  sold 
and  at  what  price;  how  much  of  each  prod- 
\ict  to  make;  what  inventory  levels  to  carry, 
and  where.  The  industry  Is  literally  In  a 
straitjacket.  About  the  only  discretionary 
area  remaining  to  It  Is  the  prlcmg  of  new 
supplies  of  domestic  crude  oU.  plus  stripper 
well  production,  which  together  amount  to 
about  a  third  of  domestic  cr\>de  oil  supply. 
And  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  even  this  one  re- 
maining area  of  discretion  has  been  threat- 
ened by  the  emergency  energy  legislation 
which  President  Nixon  is  ijeing  forced  to  veto 
for   this  reason. 

Tine  problems  that  badger  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Office  today  used  to  be  solved  so  quietly 
and  efficiently  in  the  everyday  transactions 
of  buyers  and  sellers  In  the  marketplace  that 
the  cousximing  public  never  noticed  them. 
Now  they  have  to  be  solved  by  some  indi- 
vidual siting  in  Judgment  at  an  adversary 
proceeding,  trying  to  work  within  a  frame- 
work of  rules  which  are  liUierently  disposed 
to  kUl  competition,  stifle  initiative,  and 
which  lock  every  entity  in  the  oU  btislness 
into  a  status  quo  that  assesses  no  penalties 
for  failure  and  grants  no  rewards  for  suc- 
cess. 

With  this  kind  of  track  record,  you  might 
expect  some  support  for  the  notion  of  keep- 
ing Federal  controls  of  energy  supply  and 
distribution  at  the  liare  mtolmum,  and  let- 
ting the  market  system  carry  as  much  of  the 
load  as  it  can  be  made  to  bear.  Does  it  work 
out  that  way?  No.  Amid  all  the  uproar  and 
complaints  against  the  way  the  fuel  pro- 
grams are  being  administered,  we  have  pro- 
posals— from  the  same  people,  by  the  way — 
for  even  greater  government  Interference  in 
the  supply  and  distribution  of  energy.  There 
are  proposals  to  dismember  the  oil  Industry; 
to  reduce  Its  ability  to  attract  the  capital  It 
needs;  to  create  Federal  corporations  to  de- 
velop energy  resources  of  Federal  lauds  or 
to  conduct  research  and  development  en 
energy-producing  systems.  Support  for  na- 
tionalization is  not  vocal  at  the  moment,  but 
it  is  there. 

Hence,  Lesson  No.  4:  Substituting  political 
decisions  for  ecoruimic  decisions  is  destabiliz- 
ing in  its  effects.  Once  the  Federal  govern- 
ment steps  In  and  assumes  control  of  a  func- 
tion—or even  part  of  it — It  Inherits  the  re- 
sponsibility for  performance.  But  because 
government  is  a  political  entity,  its  account- 
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ability  is  exacted  In  political  terms,  and  the 
expediency  of  politics  often  triumphs  over 
the  logic  of  economics.  As  performance  stiffers 
through  these  non-logical  political  Judg- 
ments on  economic  matters,  the  pressure 
rises  for  ever  tighter  and  more  detailed  con- 
trols which  in  turn  become  self  defeating. 
The   end   of   the   road    is   nationalization. 

The  point  of  all  this  is  that  we  are  in  a 
box,  and  I'm  not  talking  about  the  energy 
crisis.  I'm  talking  about  a  crisis  of  confidence 
In  the  free  enterpri.se  system,  a  crisis  tn  our 
ability  to  solve  our  problems  within  tlie 
traditional  guidelines  of  a  free  society.  The 
energy  shortage — unless  we  are  extremely 
careful — will  lend  to  go  on  evoking  political 
responses  that  will  worsen  and  prolong  tlie 
shortage  and  extend  the  control  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  even  farther  over  the  af- 
fairs of  State  and  local  governments  and  the 
individual  citizens.  This  will  remain  a  threat 
as  long  as  there  is  a  shortage,  and  its 
implications  go  much  farther,  and  run  much 
deeper,  than  the  energy  crisis  which  pre- 
occupies us  today. 

This  Is  why  it  is  of  such  importance  that 
we  concentrate  on  the  measures  that  will  in- 
crease energy  supplies  in  our  country,  be- 
cattse  adequate  supplies  of  energjy  are  the 
ransom,  not  Just  for  the  oil  Industry,  but 
for  the  whole  economy  to  the  extent  that 
critical  shortages  spur  the  temptation  to 
substitute  government  regulations  for  the 
activity  of  the  marketplace. 

The  President's  energy  programs,  which 
are  aimed  at  restoring  our  ability  to  be  self- 
sufficient  in  energy,  provide  the  framework 
for  the  efforts  to  be  made.  Among  the  major 
new  Initiatives  which  be  announced  In  his 
energy  message  of  January  23  was  a  direc- 
tive to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  lease 
10  million  acres  of  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  In  1975  for  oil  and  gas  exploration. 
This  Is  more  than  the  total  OCS  acreage  that 
has  ever  been  leased.  It  Is  three  times 
the  acreage  planned  to  be  leased  in  1974,  and 
ten    times   the   amount    leased    In    1973. 

The  permit  to  construct  the  Alaska  Pipe- 
line has  been  Issued  and  we  are  hopeful  that 
this  will  go  forward  without  any  further 
delay.  If  it  does,  we  can  expect  the  initial 
flow  to  reach  the  West  Coast  refineries  in 
1977.  We  can  also  expect  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  line  will  stimulate  a  surge  of 
additional  exploration  on  the  North  Slope 
which  I  am  confident  will  result  In  vast  new 
additions  to  reserves  in  that  region. 

The  President  has  announced  a  program 
for  Federal  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment which  will  total  $10  billion  in  the 
five-year  period  beginning  1976.  A  very  sub- 
suntlal  part  of  this  total  is  dedicated  to  coal 
programs,  including  Improvement  of  mining 
efficiency,  mine  health  and  safety,  conver- 
sion of  coal  to  clean  fuels,  and  the  removal  of 
pollutants  during  or  after  the  combustion 
process  of  coal  and  other  dirty  fuels. 

The  President  also  called  for  Congressional 
action  on  Important  energy-related  legisla- 
tion which  was  submitted  to  the  last  session. 
Among  these  are : 

The  Natural  Gas  Supply  Act,  which  would 
restore  free  market  conditions  to  wellhead 
sales  of  newly-discovered  natural  gas  de-;- 
tined  for  Interstate  commerce. 

The  Drilling  Investment  Act,  which  would 
provide  a  credit  for  all  exploratory  drilling 
for  new  oil  and  gas  fields. 

The  Deepwater  Port  Facilities  Act,  which 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  grant  permits  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  ports  beyond  the  three  mile 
limit. 

The  Mined  Area  Protection  Act,  which 
would  establish  realistic  standards  to  per- 
mit the  mining  of  coal  and  other  minerals 
with  due  regard  to  the  environment,  and 
end  the  confusion  which  now  exists  over 
what  is  permissible  and  what  Is  not. 

Legislation  which  would  permit  limited 
production  of  oil  from  the  Elk  Hills  Naval 
Reverie  in  Cajifornia.  and  provide  fund.s  for 
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the  further  exploration  and  development  of 
that  field  and  for  the  exploration  of  the 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4,  which  lies 
adjacent  to  the  Prudhoe  Bay  field  on  the 
Alaskan  North  Slope. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  measures  de- 
signed to  restore  the  balance  between  our 
energy  supply  and  demand.  There  are  others, 
running  to  legislative  proposals  for  the  Im- 
provement of  siting  and  construction  of  nu- 
clear power  plants  and  other  critical  energy 
tacilities:  the  mandatory  labeling  of  major 
appliances  and  atitomobiles  as  to  their  en- 
ergy efficiency;  changes  in  the  Clean  Air  Act 
:o  permit  more  flexibility  in  meeting  the  Im- 
mediate needs  of  the  current  situation;  and 
changes  In  the  tax  laws  aimed  at  making  In- 
vestment m  domestic  energy  ventures  rela- 
tively more  attractive  vis-a-vis  foreign  in- 
vestinents  than  they  have  been  imtu  now. 
The  thrust  of  these  programs  Is  specifically 
to  focus  attention  on  developing  our  own 
energy  potential  here  In  the  United  States. 

The  resources  are  here  In  abundance:  oil, 
gas,  coal,  oil  shale,  and  uranium.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  of  making  them  available  In  the 
forms  and  amounts  and  at  the  time  they  are 
needed.  This  requires  a  good  deal  more  at- 
tention to  exploration,  development,  re- 
search on  new  forms  of  energy,  and  capital 
commitment  than  we  as  a  nation  have 
chosen  to  make.  But  the  Job  can  certainly 
be  done.  Time,  talent,  money,  and  determi- 
nation are  neded  in  generous  measure.  But 
the  return  we  receive  on  such  an  invest- 
ment will  also  be  generovis,  not  only  in  terms 
of  material  advantage,  but  in  countering  the 
threat  which  enduring  shortages  pose  to  the 
institutions  of  a  free  society. 


ANTI-NAZI  FIGHTER  DIES 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  18,  1974 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day. March  8.  1974,  the  Hungarian  Free- 
dom Fighters  Federation  lost  one  of  their 
most  valiant  patriots,  Col.  Ferenc  Kos- 
zorus,  to  cancer.  We  will  miss  this  great 
man.  His  struggle  against  the  despotic 
forces  of  Nazi  Grermany  will  long  serve 
as  a  memorial  to  mankind's  love  of  free- 
dom. This  legacy  will  be  a  continuous 
inspiration  to  those  who  seek  perpetua- 
tion of  liberty  at  home  and  abroad.  Col- 
onel Koszorus's  remarkable  perspective 
of  Hungarian  military  history  offers  new 
insights  for  historians.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing tribute  to  him  for  my  colleagues 
who  were  unaware  of  Colonel  Koszorus' 
many  contributions  to  his  countrymen 
both  in  Hungary  and  In  the  United 
States: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Star-News,  Mar.  11, 

1974  J 

Ferenc  Koszorvs  Dies,  Anti-Nazi  Fichteb, 

75 

(By  Richard  Slusser) 

Col.  Ferenc  Koszorus,  76,  a  hero  of  the 
anti-Kazi  resistance  In  Hungary  durmg 
World  War  n,  died  of  cancer  Friday  at  hla 
home  on  N.  Adams  Street  In  Artlngton. 

In  early  July  1944 — when  most  of  the  Jews 
m  Hungary  already  had  been  deported — Col. 
Koszortis  and  the  First  Armored  Division  he 
commanded  took  up  a  position  confronting 
tlie  Hungarian  gendarmerie  controlled  by  the 
Germans. 

Col.  Koszorus  had  been  stationed  a  day's 
march  away  when  he  offered  his  troops  to 
Adm  Horthy,  regent  of  Hungary,  to  keep  the 
force  of  some  5,000  gendarmes  from  carry- 
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Ing  out  orders  of  Adolf  Elchmann  to  deport 
300,000  Jews  from  Budapest. 

For  a  day  a  clash  seemed  Inevitable,  but 
the  NazU  gave  In  and  withdrew.  The  Jews  of 
Budaf>e6t  were  saved  because  German  forces 
could  not  be  spared  from  the  front  in  ade- 
quate numbers  to  deport  stich  a  mass  of 
pec^le. 

Col.  Kos2onis  was  captured  by  the  U.S. 
Army  In  1945  and  was  a  prisoner  of  war  for 
a  year.  WhUe  m  Germany  from  1947  to  1951 
he  was  the  general  supermtendent  of  the 
Hungarian  Reformed  Church  in  exile  for 
Germany  and  Austria. 

He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1951  and 
was  naturalized  five  years  later.  Prom  1960 
until  he  retired  last  year  he  worked  for  the 
Army  Map  Service.  He  also  was  a  chief  con- 
tilbutor  to  a  mtilil-volume  work  on  recent 
Hungarian  military  history. 

He  was  born  in  Debrecen,  Hungary,  and 
after  graduation  from  the  Budapest  Mili- 
tary Academy  became  a  lieutenant  In  the 
Royal  Hungarian  2nd  Hussar  Regiment. 
Later  he  was  a  colonel  in  the  Hungarian  gen- 
eral staff  and  continued  his  miUtary  studies 
in  Austria,  Italy,  Germany,  France  and  Eng- 
land. 

1.1  the  late  1930s  he  taught  fundamental 
principles  of  modem  strategy  at  the  Royal 
Hungarian  University  in  Budapest.  In  1940 
and  1941  he  was  deputy  commander  of  the 
MiUtary  Academy  and  helped  organize  the 
Hungarian  armored  forces. 

In  1941,  when  Hungary  joined  the  war 
against  the  Soviet  Union,  Col.  Koszorus  be- 
came the  clilef  of  the  operational  staff  of 
the  Hungarian  Mobile  Corps,  thus  playing 
an  Important  role  in  the  battles  of  Uman, 
Kiev  and  Isyum.  Later  he  was  chief  of  staff 
of  the  First  Armored  Division  and  Fli'st  Ar- 
mored Army  Corps  and  then  commander  of 
the  First  Army  Division. 

After  foiling  the  deportation  of  Jews  from 
Budapest  he  retook  the  town  of  Arad  on  the 
Great  Hungarian  Plain  from  a  Romanian 
force  three  times  the  size  of  bis  armored 
division. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Gabrlella,  and  a  son, 
Ferenc  Jr.,  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Services  were  to  be  at  1  p.m.  today  In  Na- 
tional Presbyterian  Church,  with  burial  In 
Columbia  Gardens  Cemetery.  The  family  re- 
quests that  expressions  of  sympathy  be  hi 
the  form  of  contributions  to  the  Bethlen 
Home,  Llgouier,  Pa. 


JOZSEP  CARDINAL  MINDSZENTY 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Moitday.  March  18,  1974 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  in- 
tensely interesting  commentary  on  the 
life  of  Jozsef  Cardinal  Mindszenty  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  Washington  Post 
and  other  publications.  The  author  of 
the  article  is  Charles  Fenyvesi,  a  Jewish- 
Hungarian  refugee  who  is  currently  the 
editor  of  the  National  Jewish  Monthly. 
In  the  event  that  my  colleagues  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  read  the  article, 
I  Insert  it  in  the  Concressional  Record 
at  this  point: 

Feb.  20,  1974. 
I  saw  him  once,  in  1947  or  48,  leading  a 
procession  In  a  dusty  petit  botirgeols  section 
of  Budapest.  It  was  a  pageantry  of  satin 
church  banners  of  blue  and  purple  and  medi- 
eval hymns.  Under  a  baldochin  was  the  glass- 
encased  relic  of  the  Right  Hand  of  Saint 
Stephen — ^Hungary's  first  Christian  king  in 
the  tenth  century.  The  procession  moved 
slowly.  Impervious  to  the  steady  drizzle,  in  a 
setting  of  cheerless  apartment  buildings 
pockmarked   with   biUlei   holes.   Looking   at 
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him  from  the  sidewalk,  which  was  filled  with 
kneeling  people,  the  Prince  Primate  of  Hun- 
gary seemed  mUes  and  ages  away.  The  burn- 
ing eyes  In  the  asben-wblte  face  were  fixed 
at  some  point  in  the  sky.  He  was  swathed  in 
scta-let  silks  and  surrounded  by  priests  in 
embroidered  robes.  They  were  followed  by 
clusters  of  village  women  in  dull  black  from 
kerchief  to  boots  and  by  city  people  of  all 
ages  In  somber  grays  and  blues. 

Even  In  my  grade  school  class  we  knew  thar 
Jozsef  Cardinal  Mindszenty  and  the  new 
communist  regime  were  locked  in  a  fateful 
struggle.  My  elders  also  knew  that  there 
could  be  but  one  end  to  that  conflict. 

The  Cardinal  would  not  bend.  There  were 
many  Hungarians  who  hoped  that  he  would 
throw  his  weight  behind  the  rivals  of  the 
Commumst  Party — like  the  Smallholdert.' 
Party  which  won  close  to  60 '(^  of  the  vote  in 
the  free  elections  of  1945 — and  search  for 
ways  to  cope  with  the  overwhelming  fact  of 
Soviet  military  occupation.  But  Mindszenty 
refused  to  play  politics.  He  would  only  pray 
and  resist.  The  slightest  concession  seemed 
to  him  a  betrayal  of  principles — fatal  weak- 
ness, abject  surrender,  high  treason. 

He  sent  a  cable  to  Hungary's  first  demo- 
cratically elected,  non-conununist  post-war 
Premier:  "The  First  Banneret  of  the  Realm 
stands  at  the  disposal  of  the  naUon."  The 
position  of  the  First  Banneret — the  Prince 
Primate's  feudal  rank  as  the  first  officer  of 
the  kingdom — no  longer  existed.  Himgary  was 
declared  a  republic  In  1946  and  aU  aristo- 
cratic titles  and  privileges  were  rendered  null 
and  void.  Mindszenty  s  cable  read  more  like  a 
challenge  than  the  traditional  congratulatory 
message  from  the  head  of  the  Church. 

Mindszenty  was  as  stubborn  and  deter- 
mined as  the  communists;  each  knew  that 
the  other  was  an  enemy  with  whom  there 
could  be  no  accommodation,  no  peace. 

While  the  communist  leaders  were  success- 
ful in  threatening  and  cajoling  their  demo- 
cratic opposition  into  cooperation,  they  also 
felt  that  they  had  to  dramatize  to  the  rest- 
less nation — and  to  themselves — that  no  per- 
son or  Institution  lay  beyond  the  reach  of 
"the  iron  fist  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat." What  could  have  been  a  more  tell- 
ing demonstration  of  their  power  than  the 
humiliation  of  a  Prince  of  the  traditionally 
conservative.  Western-leaning  Church. 

Many  Hungarians  who  saw  newsreels  of  the 
trial  or  listened  to  it  on  radio  thought  that 
Mindszenty  had  been  beaten  and  drugged. 
After  five  weeks  of  interrogation,  Mindszenty 
seemed  like  another  person.  The  strong,  rich 
voice  of  a  spellbinding  orator  was  thin  and 
monotonotis;  the  piercing  eyes  had  a  dull 
sheen.  There  was  an  air  of  unreality  about 
his  listless  confession  to  charges  of  high  trea- 
son, the  gathering  of  military  Intelligence 
and  foreign  currency  speculation.  The  trial 
was  absurd,  macabre.  It  spread  fear  through- 
out the  country  and  it  signaled  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  In  which  a  few  thousand 
angry,  determined  men  loyal  to  Moscow 
would  try  to  tmdo  1,000  years  of  Hungarian 
nationalism. 

Next  to  the  mysterious  suicide  of  Czech 
Foreign  Minister  Jan  Masaryk  and  the  Berlin 
airlift,  it  was  that  trial  In  Budapest  In  Febru- 
ary 1949  which  convinced  the  Western  pub- 
lic that  an  Iron  curtain  had  Indeed  de- 
scended, cutting  off  the  ancient  capitals  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  from  their  life- 
lines to  the  West. 

Twenty-five  years  later.  Pope  Paul's  re- 
moval of  Cardinal  Mindszenty  as  the  head 
of  the  Hungarian  Church  is  Just  another 
episode  marking  the  end  of  the  cold  war. 
Mindszenty,  the  erstwhile  patron  saint  of 
the  fYee  World,  has  become  an  embarrass- 
ment to  the  new  partnership  of  detente.  Like 
Alexander  Solzhenitsyn.  whose  "Gulag  Archi- 
pelago" was  banned  not  only  in  Russia  but 
on  the  airwaves  of  the  Voice  of  America, 
Cardinal  Mindszenty  is  an  unperson  whose 
voice.  like  that  of  the   uninvited  w-eddiug 
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guest  in  Colerldge'8  "Ancient  Marlneiff  dis- 
turbs the  merry  din  of  the  feast. 

Mlndsz«nty  visited  the  United  SUil 
September,  to  bless  a  renovated  Hui 
church  in  New  Brunswick.  N.J.  His 
day  stay  was  played  down  by  Churt 
i>tate. 

Except  for  Terence  Cardinal  Coolce 
york,  the  American  Church  ignored  hi 
ence.  President  Ntxon  sent  him  a  cabi 
suring  him  of  gratitude  and  wishing 
oughly  pleasant  stay" — but  the  t« 
somehow  did  not  reach  the  Cardial 
the  day  he  left.  Two  weeks  after 
partvure,  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  declj 
the  Senate  floor  that  Mlndszenty  rei 
the  world  of  "the  indivisible  nature  of 
spirit  and  the  eternal  quest  for  indii'idual 
liberty."  But  no  government  represejltative 
visited  him;  the  Institutions  which  o^e  ac- 
claimed him  a  martyr  had  no  more  aftterest 
in  him. 

Mlndszenty'B  ultimate  tragedy  is 
has  outlived  the  iisefulness  of  his  marl 

All  his  life  Mlndszenty  lived  in  a 
of  defiance  and  displayed  a  dogged  ebstin- 
acy  which  reminded  his  class-conscious 
countrymen  o<  his  peasant  origin.  H(|:  never 
seemed  to  have  talent  for  conformity  ^r  wise 
compromise.  In  his  20s,  he  wrote  nenjspaper 
articles  attacking  the  police  terror  ^f  the 
short-lived  Hungarian  Commune  in  1|19.  He 
was  first  jailed,  then  deported  to  hissnative 
village.  After  that  first  Hungarian  c|mmu- 
nist  experiment  collapsed,  MindszeiSy  an- 
gered many  people  by  denouncing  frjm  the 
pulpit  the  white  terror  that  followed  t^e  red. 
Then  for  years  he  refused  to  celebratf  mass 
on  the  name's  day  of  the  Regent,  Nicholas 
Horthy,  whom  he  regarded  as  an  i^urper. 
Of  German  origin  himself,  he  changed  bis 
German  name  Pehm  to  Mlndszenw — the 
name  of  his  native  village — at  a  timf  when 
Hitler  called  on  descendants  of  Oerm|n  set- 
tlers In  Eastern  Exirope  to  reassert  their 
German  Identity.  In  his  sermons  and  ietters, 
Mlndszenty  attacked  Hitler's  New  Omer  as 
inhuman  and  atheistic.  On  one  occasfon,  he 
called  the  police  to  remove  Hungarlai|  Nazis 
from  a  procession  he  led.  In  1941,  hetlnter- 
ceded  with  his  schoolmate,  the  pro-German 
Premier  Bardossy,  on  behalf  of  Jews  lb  Ger- 
man-occupied Yugoslavia,  across  the  'border 
from  bis  dloceee.  He  also  sent  a  telegram 
to  Hitler  to  protest  massacres  of  Jews,!  When 
Ferene  Szalasl's  Nazi  regime  came  to -power, 
Mlndszenty  was  one  of  the  few  priests  galled. 

Partly  fcecause  of  his  antl-Nazl  recojrd,  he 
was  named  Prince  Primate  shortlyf  after 
World  War  n  ended.  One  of  his  first  Actions 
was  to  denounce  Russian  soldiers  for  ^poting 
and  raping.  He  began  a  campaign  agal^tst  the 
communists.  He  demanded  a  referendum  on 
declaring  Hungary  a  republic.  He  accused 
the  democratic  parties  of  being  soft  oit  com- 
munism. After  the  democratic  partleJB  were 
liqtUdated,  he  thought  It  was  his  Itistoric 
duty  as  the  head  of  the  Chtirch  to  rei 
communist  regime. 

He  wa«  arrested  the  day  after  CI 
1940,  after  all  leaves  were  canceled: 
Secret  Police  and  the  police  force 
on  alert. 

The  communists  had  offered  him  fne  pas- 
sage to  the  West.  During  his  Amerlc|n  tour 
In  1047,  American  churchmen  bad  asl^  him 
not  to  return  home.  j; 

He  was  not  a  man  caught  In  the:|wheels 
of  history.  He  chose  martyrdom;  he  pjtepared 
himself  for  it.  He  thought  he  would  be  sen- 
tenced to  death  and  hoped  that  hla|  execu- 
tion would  arotise  the  world  againijt  com- 
munism. And  he  knew  that  the  comipunists 
had  ways  to  extract  false  confessions,  A  few 
days  before  his  arrest,  he  wrote  a  iKiessage 
declaring  his  Innocence  and  attributing  any 
confession  he  might  make  to  the  weakness  of 
the  flesh.  |^ 

He  served  eight  years  In  Jail,  molt  of  it 
in  solitary  confinement.  In  1956,  thl  rebels 
freed  him,  and  then  bis  person  servid  as  a 
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pretext  for  the  Russian  Intervention  which 
crushed  the  uprising.  Much  has  been  made 
of  a  broadcast  of  his  which  implied  that  his 
ideas  had  not  changed  but  which  stressed  the 
need  to  return  to  normalcy  and  to  eschew 
vengeance. 

The  intervention  would  have  taken  place 
with  or  without  a  sermon.  In  1968,  the  Rus- 
sians did  not  need  a  Mlndszenty  to  prove 
that  they  had  to  rescue  social  Ism  in  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

As  Ru.ssian  tanks  rumbled  through  the 
streets  of  Budapest.  Mlndszenty  sought 
asylum  at  the  American  legation;  Premier 
Imre  Nagy  and  his  supporters  went  to  the 
Yugoslav  embassy.  But  for  13  of  the  16  years 
that  the  Cardinal  spent  under  U.S.  protec- 
tion, the  United  States.  Hungary  and  Vatican 
agreed  that  he  must  leave  the  country.  All 
that  the  Cardinal  had  to  choose  was  one  of 
the  several  facesaving  formulas  negotiated 
for  him. 

His  argument  was  that  as  the  Prince 
Primate  of  Hungary,  he  had  taken  an  oath 
not  to  abandon  his  flock;  that  as  a  patriot  ' 
it  was  his  duty  to  stay  In  his  homeland;  that 
as  an  innocent  man  convicted  by  a  kangaroo 
court  he  had  to  be  exonerated. 

He  resisted  the  steadily  Increasing  pres- 
sures of  the  Holy  See  and  three  American 
administrations — Eisenhower,  Kennedy  and 
Johnson — which  considered  his  asylum  a 
permanent  embarrassment  and  the  chief 
obstacle  to  Improving  relations  with  the 
Hungarian  government.  The  State  Depart- 
ment regarded  him  as  Its  cross  to  bear;  it 
was  forever  apprehensive  about  his  falling 
sick  or  walking  out  in  a  huff.  The  handful 
of  U.S.  diplomats  authorized  to  converse  with 
l.im  complained  bitterly  about  his  anti- 
communlst  tirades  and  his  unceasing  crit- 
icism of  the  United  States  for  failing  to  go 
to  Hungary's  aid  in  her  hour  of  need  in  1956. 

His  eventual  departure,  in  September  1971, 
Mlndszenty  described  as  his  submission  to 
the  will  of  the  Vatican.  It  removed  the  most 
conspicuous  symbol  of  Catholic  resistance  to 
communism  and  it  enabled  the  Church  to 
accelerate  its  course  of  peaceful  coexistence. 
For  the  Hungarian  government.  It  repre- 
sented a  milestone  In  its  search  for  detente 
at  home  and  respectability  abroad. 

There  were  tears  among  the  faithful.  But 
perhaps  the  majority  of  Hungary's  six  and  a 
half  million  Catholics  was  relieved:  The 
Cardinal's  self-imposed  prison  sentence  on 
the  top  floor  of  the  American  legation  was  a 
reminder  of  a  tragic  revolution  that  Hun- 
garians would  rather  not  talk  about. 

"The  stubborn  old  fool,"  as  Hungarian  com- 
munists called  him,  is  now  safely  tucked  away 
In  Vienna,  In  a  seminary  that  has  belonged 
to  the  Hungarian  Church  for  centuries.  (The 
Pope  had  wanted  him  to  stay  In  Rome,  but 
the  Cardinal  insisted  on  staying  as  close  to 
Hungary  as  possible.) 

His  departure  left  Hungary  so  much  the 
poorer.  He  was  the  last  rebel,  locked  up  in  a 
tower  of  his  own  making,  while  the  nation 
made  peace  with  the  regime  that  turned  out 
to  be  surprisingly  kind  and  forgiving.  He 
was  the  last  knight  errant  while  his  cbuntry- 
men  learned  to  be  cheerful  cynics  and  bon 
vlvants.  As  long  as  he  stayed  at  the  American 
legation,  his  physical  presence  in  Hungary 
was  still  a  psychological  factor  to  reckon 
with.  In  Vienna,  he  Is  of  no  real  consequence. 

Or  so  one  imagines.  But  according  to  the 
Catholic  News  Service,  talks  between  the 
Hungarian  government  and  the  Holy  See  tn 
January  of  this  year  centered  on  Mlndszenty. 
No  normalization  of  relations  is  possible,  it 
was  established,  unless  the  Vatican  provided 
for  (1)  the  selection  of  a  new  Primate  of 
Hungary — which  was  the  e.ssence  of  Pope 
Paul's  announcement  In  February,  declaring 
Mlndszenty 's  post  "vacant" — (2)  the  "neu- 
tralization" of  the  memoirs  Mlndszenty  has 
been  writing  since  1956 — whatever  that 
means — and  (3)  the  cancellation  of  Mlnd- 
szenty's  Vatican  pa.ssport. 

With  an  eerie  vindictiveness — or  was  it  a 
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gesture  to  Budapest? — the  Vatican  an- 
nounced Mlndszenty  s  retirement  twenty-five 
years  to  the  day  he  was  sentenced  to  life 
imprisonment.  Mlndszenty  promptly  denied 
that  he  had  voluntarily  given  up  his  post.  In 
effect,  he  called  the  Pope  a  liar.  He  followed 
it  up  with  a  six-point  attack  on  the  Hun- 
garian government's  suppression  of  religious 
freedom. 

Had  Mlndszenty  ever  exercised  p>olitical 
power,  it  might  have  been  difficult  for  most 
people  to  live  under  his  rule — except  for 
those  who  believe  In  the  mission  of  the 
Church  to  educate  and  to  lead.  But  he  never 
had  a  chance.  He  has  always  been  In  op- 
position— as  a  fighting  priest,  a  gutsy  peasant 
nationalist,  a  simple  straightforward  man. 
Had  he  not  chosen  priesthood,  he  might  have 
become  a  soldier.  Like  Charles  de  Gaulle,  he 
would  have  been  the  forever  brooding  patriot 
and  the  likeliest  officer  to  rebel  against  his 
superiors  in  the  name  of  a  higher  legiti- 
macy— for  the  promise  of  grandeur  instead 
of  the  expediency  of  compromise. 

Hungarian  politics  always  had  its  fair  share 
of  priests.  They  were  usually  hearty,  gre- 
garious types,  outdoing  their  lay  brothers  in 
their  appreciation  for  food,  wine  and  good 
company  which  sometimes  Included  women. 
Mlndszenty  is  an  exception.  He  has  always 
slept  on  a  pallet,  and  even  in  the  majestic 
baroque  palace  of  the  Prince  Pilmate  be  kept 
to  his  diet  of  cheese,  bread  and  milk.  When 
traveling,  he  has  always  refused  the  choice 
food  and  wine  prepared  for  him;  bis  wish  is 
"only  one  course,"  often  the  soup.  He  has 
had  no  cronies,  no  close  personal  friends. 
Prom  the  time  he  was  ordained — In  1915 — he 
preferred  a  solitary  life  of  meditation,  prayer 
and  reading  books  on  theology,  philosopliy 
and  history. 

MUidszenty  would  have  doubtless  preferred 
the  fate  of  murder  in  the  cathedral.  But  these 
days  peaceful  accommodation  is  imperative. 
Moreover,  his  whereabouts  and  the  extent  of 
his  activities  are  still  useful  Items  In  the 
arsenals  of  diplomacy.  There  Is  still  enough 
prestige  and  power  in  the  man  to  wring  out 
a  gesture,  to  secure  an  advantage,  or  at  least 
to  score  a  point. 

While  the  cold  war  lasted,  he  was  a  useful 
symbol  to  friend  and  enemy  alike.  Now  that 
the  last  bugle  of  that  crusade  has  been 
sounded,  he  is  more  of  a  threat  to  the  new 
era  than  the  Knight  of  the  Rueful  Coun- 
tenance wandering  through  the  fields  of 
Montlel.  The  monsters  Mlndszenty  Is  still 
fighting  are  not  Incorporeal. 

But  he  does  not  seem  to  understand  that 
the  times  call  for  bargaining,  not  martyrdom. 
At  82.  the  prelate  Is  still  fighting. 


WHERE     18    THAT     COUNTRY     WE 
USED  TO  KNOW? 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  18.  1974 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  factors  which  contribute  to  the 
making  of  a  great  nation.  As  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  we  can  be  proud  that 
we  have  built  a  tradition  of  working 
together  for  strength  and  prosperity.  The 
crises  of  the  past  have  never  diminished 
our  characteristic  desire  to  move  ahead 
toward  the  worthy  objectives  of  the  fu- 
ture. I  submit  that  we  have  the  ability 
to  continue  to  work  together  for  an  even 
greater  nation  in  the  years  to  come. 

I  believe  that  the  following  article 
presents  some  interesting  thoughts  for 
all  of  us. 

The  article  follows : 
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Whesx  Is  That  Couutbt  Ws  Used  To  Know? 

In  the  America  of  yesterday  you  paid  your 
debts  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  went  with- 
out things,  to  do  it. 

You  disciplined  your  children — but  dis- 
ciplined yourself,  first. 

Tou  spent  less  than  you  earned,  and  de- 
manded your  government  do  the  same. 

You  went  to  church,  your  children  to  Sun- 
day School,  you  held  dally  prayers — and  no 
court  would  have  dared  to  Interpose  any 
law  into  your  private  religion. 

You  would  have  been  horrified  at  (and 
quick  to  change)  men  In  high  places  who 
made  "deals". 

You  expected  to  prosper  only  by  doing  a 
better  and  better  Job. 

You  obeyed  the  law — but  took  active 
enough  part  In  government  to  see  that  the 
laws  were  Just. 

You  "walked  softly  but  carried  a  big 
sUck". 

And  that  was  the  character  which  brought 
this  coxintry  victory  in  three  wars  In  your 
lifetime,  built  it  back  from  a  shattering  de- 
pression, and  fed  and  saved  the  civilized 
world. 

Is  there  enough  of  it  left,  to  do  it  again? 


PROJECT  indep::ndence 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  18.  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAi^.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  view 
of  our  current  energy  shortages,  1  think 
my  colleagues  may  be  interested  in  the 
following  Wall  Street  Journal  article  of 
March  12,  1974,  concei'ning  the  United 
States  becoming  self-sufficient  for 
energy: 

PaojECT    Independence 

President  Nixon  wants  the  nation  to  have 
"the  capacity  fca-  self  sufficiency"  In  energy 
by  1980.  It's  not  only  a  good  Idea,  It's  well 
within  the  nation's  capability.  It  wouldn't 
mean  the  United  States  would  stop  all  Im- 
ports of  energy  after  1980.  At  the  "right 
prices"  It  would  continue  to  do  so,  accord- 
ing to  Treasury  Secretary  Shultz.  But  there 
would  be  sufficient  reserve  capacity  here  that 
could  be  called  up  if  an  Arab  oil  embargo 
were  repeated. 

How  do  we  attain  that  degree  of  security? 
As  last  w^eek's  front-page  articles  by  our  Mr. 
Gannon  ihdlcate,  there  Is  considerable  brain- 
storming already  underway  in  Washington, 
'mere  are  prc^oeals  to  enact  multi-bilUon- 
dollar  subsidy  programs  to  entice  oU  and  coal 
companies  Into  developing  energy  altema- 
tlves.  Some  people  want  to  firmly  peg  the 
price  of  oil  high  enough  to  attract  invest- 
ment to  shales  and  coal  gasification,  then 
erect  tariff  walls  or  variable  Import  levies  to 
protect  such  Investment  from  predatory 
Arab  oU  pricing.  Others  want  to  construct 
huge  storage  facilities  to  squirrel  away  a  two- 
or  three  year  energy  supply.  And  there  are 
proposals  for  a  monumental  conservation 
program.  Including  orders  to  Detroit  to  buUd 
only  autos  that  average  20  miles  per  gallon. 

In  our  view,  none  of  these  schemes  are 
necessary.  The  goal  of  Project  Independence 
would  be  easily  achieved  if  only  the  federal 
government  would  get  out  of  the  way  and 
let  the  eneri^  Industry  respond  to  market 
forces.  Lifting  price  controls  on  the  petro- 
leum Industry  would  be  the  first  and  most 
Important  step. 

If  US.  prices  were  freed  they  would  go  up. 
expanding  the  Incentive  to  look  for  oil  here, 
and  making  other  forms  of  energy  more 
competitive.  TJS.  prices  would  be  unlikely 
to  reach  recent  world  levels,  which  are  not 
likely  to  be  sustainable  as  non-Arab  supplies 
Increase.  Indeed,  the  proposals  for  special 
Import  levies  and  such  are  Intended  to  keep 
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the  U.S.  price  up  if  the  Arabs  started  selling 
$2  crude.  But  having  pushed  the  price  up, 
the  sheiks  are  unlikely  to  want  to  flood  the 
world  with  artificially  cheap  oU.  Even  if  they 
tried,  they  could  not  meet  total  world  de- 
mand long  enough  at  prices  low  enough  to 
threaten  the  survival  of  the  U.S.  shale-oil 
operations,  for  example. 

Nor  does  a  mammoth  VS.  surface  reserve 
make  any  sense.  Why  should  oil  and  coal  be 
taken  out  of  the  ground,  where  It  is  now 
stored,  and  sealed  off  in  containers  above  the 
ground?  All  that's  necessary  Is  that  it  be 
available  as  shut-in  capacity  within  several 
months  of  a  world-wide  energy  embargo 
against  the  U.S..  which  Is  a  "worst  case" 
contingency  that  in  itself  takes  a  wild  imagi- 
nation to  conceive. 

When  it  is  free  to  respond  to  market 
forces.  Industry  typically  provides  precisely 
such  a  capacity,  by  building  faculties  to  meet 
not  only  this  year's  demand  but  next  year's 
and  so  on.  When  oU  was  discovered  on  the 
North  Slope  of  Alaska,  crude  prices  were  a 
quarter  of  what  they  are  today.  Still,  the  oil 
companies  all  but  promised  to  goldplate  a 
pipeline  if  the  government  would  permit 
them  to  add  two  million  barrels  a  day  to  the 
nation's  oil  supply.  This  would  have  covered 
the  present  shortfalls. 

Finally,  with  congressional  acquiescence, 
this  oil  may  be  available  In  1980.  But  now 
Congress  Is  doing  Its  best  to  shut  off  the 
domestic  coal  equivalent  of  at  least  5.6  mil- 
lion barrels  of  crude  per  day,  an  amount 
about  equal  to  total  current  petroleum  Im- 
ports. It  Is  doing  this  by  writing  strip-min- 
ing legislation  that  would  effectively  end  the 
surface  mining  of  the  nation's  most  abun- 
dant energy  resource.  Its  aim  is  not  to  in- 
sure reclamation  of  strip-mined  land,  a  de- 
sirable and  feasible  objective,  but  simply 
to  prevent  strip  mining  altogether. 

At  the  same  time  Congress  acts  to  keep 
coal  from  competing  with  oil,  and  surface 
mining  from  competing  vrith  underground 
mining.  It  refuses  to  deregulate  the  well- 
head price  of  natural  gas.  This  has  the  same 
perverse  effects  on  supply  and  demand  as  do 
the  petroleum  controls.  Instead  of  exploring 
for  domestic  sources  of  natural  gas,  U.S. 
companies  arrange  long-term  contracts  to 
import  liquefied  natural  gas  at  high  prices 
that  are  not  subject  to  controls. 

The  energy  Industries  do  not  need  eco- 
nomic activism  by  government — the  sub- 
sidles,  tariffs  or  federal  corporations  being 
bralnstormed  in  Washington.  In  natural  re- 
sources the  U.S.  Is  an  energy-rich  nation. 
Energy  suppliers,  who  are  no  more  anxious 
to  be  dependent  on  l^e  Arabs  than  con- 
sumers are,  are  eager  to  expand  here.  OQ 
companies  are  out-bidding  $200-plus  mU- 
llon  for  shale-oU  tracts.  Electric  utUltles  are 
trying  to  build  nuclear  generating  plants 
whenever  they  are  allowed  to.  They  do  not 
need  artificial  stimulus,  only  an  end  to  price 
Interference  and  scHne  reasonable  and  stable 
rules  on  reclamation,  safety  and  pollution. 
To  achieve  the  objectives  of  Project  In- 
dependence, the  government  has  to  do  only 
one  thing:  get  out  of  the  way. 


THE  PROBLEMS  OF  VIETNAM 
VETERANS 


HON.  ANDREW  YOUNG 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Monday,  March  18,  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  my  constituents,  a  Vietnam  era 
veteran,  recently  wrote  to  the  Atlanta 
Journal  and  Constitution  concerning  the 
problems  he  and  other  veterans  have 
experienced  with  Uie  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
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leagues  this  letter  written  by  R.  Ellington 
McLellan,  who  received  the  Na\T  Cross 
of  Gallantry  with  V  for  Valor  while  serv- 
ing with  the  Marine  Corps.  This  article 
illustrates  some  of  the  frustrations  which 
countless  Vietnam  era  veterans  must 
endure,  in  part  because  of  attitudes  they 
encounter  at  the  VA : 

ViETN.*M  Veterans  Get  Nothing  Bct 
Trouble 

The  Editors:  I  am  a  Vietnam  veteran  and 
while  serving  with  the  Marine  Corps  I  re- 
ceived a  meritorious  combat  promotion  and 
the  Navy  Cross  of  GaUantrv  with  V  for 
Valor. 

I  received  an  honorable  discharge  from 
the  Marines  In  April  1970  and  have  gone 
through  many  changes  and  have  grown  very 
much  since  being  discharged.  I  am  a  lucky 
Vietnam  veteran  because  I  had  friends  who 
supported  me  and  tried  to  understand  me 
and  the  problems  that  I  had  to  deal  with 
because  of  the  senseless  death  and  destruc- 
tion I  saw  in  that  war. 

I  am  very  upset  because  of  the  lack  of 
concern  .  .  .  the  Anaerican  people  have  con- 
cerning the  Vietnam  veteran.  It  seems  that 
the  American  people  Just  want  to  forget 
about  that  war  and  not  deal  with  tbe  prob- 
lems the  war  left  behind,  especiaUy  the  prob- 
lems Vietnam  veterans  face  upon  returning 
to  the  mainstream  of  society. 

The  Veterans  Administration  does  not 
seem  to  be  dealing  with  the  problems  that 
Vietnam  veterans  face.  Pig-ures  abow  the 
Vietnam  veteran  has  a  higher  unemployment 
rate  than  nonveterans.  Around  30  per  cent 
of  aU  the  folk  serving  time  In  federal  pens 
are  Vietnam  veterans.  Close  to  60,000  Viet- 
nam veterans  have  died  since  returning  to 
the  states  and  many  have  died  In  violent 
deaths. 

Since  I  have  been  doing  counseling  work 
here  at  the  Central  Committee  for  Consclen- 
tiotis  Objectors,  I  have  come  in  contact  with 
many  Vietnam  veterans  who  say  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  Is  not  an  advocate  for 
them,  and  they  are  very  bitter. 

The  death  and  destruction  of  that  whole 
war  is  relived  by  tens  of  thousands  of  Viet- 
nam veterans  every  day.  ...  I  talked  to  the 
folk  who  run  the  Veterans  Administration 
with  a  group  of  other  Vietnam  reterans  while 
in  college  and  we  went  away  from  that  meet- 
ing feeling  that  .  .  .  they  would  never  do 
anything  about  helping  us  deal  with  them 
through  counseling  and  long  term  therapy. 

Why  doesn't  the  .  .  .  public  give  the  men 
who  laid  their  lives  on  the  line  while  In 
Vietnam  the  support  and  help  they  deserve'' 
There  are  over  7.6  mlllloa  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans. 

R.  Eluncton  McLellaw. 

Atlanta. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  UPCOMING 
ELECTION 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 


or    MICHIGAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  18.  1974 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
never-ending  efifort  to  Increase  citizen 
participation  in  elections.  I  am  com- 
municating to  all  of  the  voters  of  the 
First  District  of  Michigan  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  upcoming  election  in  the 
statement  that  follows: 
Statement 

Tour  vote  Is  your  direct  weapon  of  con- 
trol over  matters  o<  the  highest  Importance 
to  you  and  your  family. 

Too  often,  many  people  overlook  a  special 
election,  even  though  it  Involves  questions 
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which  are  critical.  On  March  19th,  DetroSers 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  a  key  tax 
question,  shown  at  the  top  of  your  tx  lot 

This  vote  has  a  direct  effect  on  one-t|lrd 
of  your  present  city  school  taxes. 

Use  your  voter  power.  Make  your  ownlde 
'-islon  on  the  method  of  financing  De    'olt 
schools.    Be    sure    you    vote    on    Tuet   ay, 
March    19th   on    Proposition    A   at   theftop 
uf  your  ballot. 


KEEP  INTERNAL  SECURITY 
COMMITTEE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DICKIN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIV; 

Thursday,  March  14,  1974 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
secret  that  we  will  soon  be  aslced  to 
on  a  number  of  sweeping  changes  in 
committee  structure  of  the  House, 
such  proposal,  unfortunately,  calls 
the  abolition  of  the  House  Committei 
Internal    Security   by   transferring 
Jurisdiction  to  another  committee. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  distin- 
guished editor,  Mr.  William  R.  Hes  rst, 
Jr.,  recently  devoted  his  entire  fi-ont  i  ige 
column  to  what  Is  entitled  "The  Wal  ;h 
dog  Committee"  in  which  he  explal  led 
in  convincing  detail  the  continuing  r  sed 
for  the  existence  of  the  House  Commi  tee 
on  Internal  Security.  For  the  benefl 
my  colleagues.  I  am  inserting  this 
umn,  which  appeared  in  the  San  PAn- 
cisco  Examiner  on  March  3,  1974,  ani 
the  other  Hearst  newspapers,  at 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Watchdoc  Committee 
(By  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.) 

New  Yokk. — Since  truth  consists  of  p|ov- 
able  facts,  it  Is  hardly  surprising  that 
dents  of  Democratic  freedom  keep  comluj 
with  the  same  two  fundamental  observati  >ns. 
One  is  that  liberty  has  more  to  fear  i  om 
tnternal  enemies  than  from  those  out  de 
The  other  is  that  liberty  can  be  maintafied 
only  by  keeping  a  constant  protective 
against  the  forces  which  would  like  to  l||nlt 
or  destroy  it. 

The  twin  truisms  have  been  expresse 
various  words  by  many  different  people 
U.S.  philosopher  William  James,  for  exasfcle, 
said  that  "The  deadliest  of  enemies  are  not 
foreign  foes;  they  always  dwell  within."  Its 
classic  corollary  Is  credited  to  an  Irish  Jt  Ige 
John  Phllpot  Curran,  who  said  In  a  790 
speech:  "Eternal  vigUance  is  the  prlc  of 
liberty." 

Now  you  might  think  Just  about  every  ody 
would  agree  automatically  with  these  pr  icl- 
ples.  After  all,  U.S.  history  is  fiUl  of  the  ils- 
ruptions  which  result  whenever  groups  o  our 
own  people  start  believing  that  their  >er- 
sonal  convictions  are  more  important  aan 
the  freedom  of  their  neighbors.  And  It  cer- 
tainly stands  to  reason  that  a  constant,  lose 
watch  be  maintained  If  the  subversive  ad  Ivi- 
tles  of  such  groups  are  to  be  kept  t  a 
minimum. 

That's  what  you  might  think.  And  tftafs 
why  It  seems  important  today  to  tellSyou 
what  la  being  plotted  In  Congress  by  a  yiall 
but  willful  band  of  lawmakers  who  nave 
somewhat  different  ideas.  The  object  of  tielr 
plotting  is  the  House  Internal  Security  <  om- 
mlttee,  which  until  1969  was  titled  the  I  >use 
Un-American  Activities  Committee.  Whj  and 
how  they  have  made  It  a  target  confirm  the 
warnings  of  William  James  and  John  Phfpot 
Curran. 
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No  agency  of  Congress  has  had  a  more 
stormy  history.  For  more  than  40  years  the 
HUAC— and  now  the  HISC — has  been  ex- 
haustively and  effectively  probing  all  manner 
of  subversive  activity  In  this  country.  For 
the  same  length  of  time,  significantly,  it  has 
been  strongly  resisted  and  regularly  con- 
demned as  excessive  by  the  usual  loud  chorus 
of  liberals  and  left-wing  Communist  sympa- 
thizers. 

They  accused  the  committee  of  having  a 
pathological  fear  of  Communism,  of  making 
scarlet  mountains  out  of  pale  pink  molehills, 
of  persecuting  harmless  political  theorists 
and  using  the  tactics  of  a  bully  to  do  it.  They 
soft-pedaled  the  simple  reality  of  why  the 
Communists  and  their  many  subversive  ac- 
tivities got  so  much  attention. 

The  Communists  and  their  various  off- 
shoots, from  the  labor  agitators  to  organizers 
of  student  violence,  got  most  of  the  com- 
mittee headlines  only  because  such  radicals 
of  the  left  far  outnumbered  such  radicals  of 
the  right  as  members  of  the  KKK,  the  Ger- 
man-American Bund  and  other  neo-Fasclst 
organizations.  Yet  all  of  the  latter  were  as 
thoroughly  explored  as  their  leftist  counter- 
parts, with  the  same  painstaking  documen- 
tation of  leadership,  interllnkage,  secret 
plans  and  actual  operations. 

The  only  difference  was  that  the  rightists 
did  not  have  a  claque  of  influential  sympa- 
thizers to  assail  the  committee  and  dis- 
parage Its  work. 

These  attacks  have  never  ceased,  nor  are 
they  likely  to  do  so.  The  left  never  lets  up 
on  anything  or  anybody  considered  injurious 
to  Its  efforts,  nor  do  the  people  who  troop 
along  with  the  idea  that  it  Is  smarter  to  be 
called  liberal  than  patriotic.  Patriotism,  In- 
deed, is  widely  considered  a  bad  word  today — 
which  is  a  tribute  to  the  sinister  appeal 
which  Communism  in  its  many  guises  has 
for  certain  types  of  politically  and  socially- 
minded  persons. 

In  the  case  of  HUAC.  and  Its  less  clumsily 
named  successor,  the  most  serious  attacks 
have  been  the  many  congressional  attempts 
at  downright  abolition.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence to  its  foes  in  Congress  that  the  conunlt- 
tee  Is  acclaimed  by  our  law  enforcement 
officials  everywhere  as  an  invaluable  source 
of  continually  updated  information  on  radi- 
cal groups  of  all  description,  left  And  right 
alike.  The  committee  must  go. 

Such  has  always  been  the  rallying  cry  of 
its  deterntined  enemies  in  Congress.  And  it  is 
being  sounded  again  right  now. 

Emphasizing  the  persistence  of  these  peo- 
ple is  important.  It  was  their  concerted  at- 
tempt to  abolish  HUAC  which  resulted  In  Its 
1969  name  change.  And  according  to  the 
Washington  news-weekly  Hiiman  Events — 
to  which  much  of  this  column  is  Indebted — 
In  the  93d  Congress  alone  a  total  of  37  reso- 
lutions to  dissolve  the  committee  were  In- 
troduced with  the  backing  of  67  members. 
None  was  acted  upon. 

Having  so  repeatedly  failed  to  torpedo  the 
committee  by  other  means.  Its  congressional 
foes  now  have  Invented  a  new  approach — 
and  It's  a  crafty  one.  Largely  unnoticed  by 
the  press.  It  seems  that  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Committees  headed  by  liberal 
Missouri  Democrat  Richard  Boiling  has  been 
working  on  a  master  plan  to  reorganize  and 
streamline  such  bodies.  The  plan  now  has 
been  submitted  and  you  can  imagine  what 
it  includes. 

Sure  enough,  one  of  tlic  recommendations 
would  abolish  the  HISC,  this  time  by  trans- 
ferring Its  legislative  Jurisdiction  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Conunlttee.  Communist 
Joseph  Alsop,  one  of  the  most  astute  ob- 
servers of  the  Washington  political  scene, 
recently  described  this  grab-bag  committee 
as  "a  kind  of  dumping  ground  for  left-wing 
Democrats  of  the  more  far-out  type." 

The    all -Important    point    Is    that    if    the 
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Boiling  committee  recommendation  1b 
adopted,  it  wUl  almost  certainly  finish  the 
kind  of  vigorous  continuing  probe  of  sub- 
versive activity  for  which  the  HUAC-HISO 
has  been  noted.  Sixteen  of  the  21  Democrats 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee  have  voted 
against  appropriations  for  HISC  in  the  past. 
The  chairmen  of  six  of  Its  seven  subcommit- 
tees have  done  the  same.  You  can  Imagine 
the  zeal  with  which  they  would  continue  the 
HISC  work. 

The  legislative  ploy  aimed  at  killing  the 
HISC,  furthermore.  Involves  an  equally  devi- 
ous method  of  presentation.  The  recommen- 
dation for  abolition  is  all  but  burled  in  a 
mass  of  other  recommendations  supported 
by  over  2,000  pages  of  testimony  and  analy- 
sis. The  liberals'  hope  is  that  many  firm 
HISC  supporters  will  go  along  with  the  gen- 
erally good  blunderbuss  reorganization  pro- 
gram lest  they  be  accused  of  blocking  prog- 
ress toward  a  better  and  more  effective 
Congress. 

The  plot  COULD  work — unless  an  enlight- 
ened public  and  a  wide-awake  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives flag  it  down  Ijefore  some  kind  of 
pressure  vote  is  forced  later  In  this  session. 
And  if  the  antl-HISC  minority  bloc  gets 
away  with  the  trickery,  it  wlU  be  another 
really  major  step  In  the  steady  eroding  and 
downgrading  of  national  security  In  recent 
years.  As  noted  by  Human  Events  in  its  Issue 
of  March  2: 

"Long  before  Watergate,  Sen.  Sam  Ervln 
(D.-N.C),  former  Atty.  Oen.  Ramsey  Clark, 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  Sen.  Wil- 
liam Proxmlre  (D.-Wls.)  and  Sen.  Oeorge 
MeOovern  (D.-S.C.)  were  waging  open  war- 
fare against  wiretapping,  accumulation  of 
data  on  subversives,  police  surveillance  of 
potential  terrorists  and  other  security  prac- 
tices. 

"In  the  wake  of  these  campaigns,  FBI  and 
military  surveillance  operations,  both  here 
and  abroad,  have  been  divstically  reduced 
The  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  has 
been  abolished  and  the  administration  has 
unwisely  eliminated  the  Justice  Department 
Internal  Security  Division. 

"This  has  created  a  'climate  of  freedom' 
for  all  types  of  subversives.  They  believe  no 
one  is  watching  them  closely — and  their 
natural  tendency  is  to  go  to  even  greater 
extremes  in  their  efforts  to  undermine  the 
U.S." 

If  you  don't  believe  this,  consider  the  two 
political  kldnaplngs  featured  in  all  the  news 
media  during  the  past  few  weeks. 

Many  years  ago  my  father  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing words  in  his  newspaper  column: 

"The  American  people  have  been  liberal  to 
the  point  of  lunacy.  We  have  allowed  our 
patriotic  altars  to  be  polluted  by  dirty  and 
desecrating  hands  ...  by  forces  which  would 
destroy  us  with  their  subversive  teachings. 
And  we  can  hardly  blame  the  alien  and 
hostile  agencies  and  influences  for  having 
taken  advantage  of  such  public  laxness  and 
indifference." 

In  another  column  Pop  said  this: 

•In  the  light  of  history  It  would  certainly 
seem  that  liberty  Is  the  most  precious  posses- 
sion of  mankind.  We  Americans  possessing 
liberty  must  exert  the  eternal  villgance  which 
is  necessary  to  preserve  it." 

The  House  Internal  Security  Conunlttee 
has  long  since  proven  Its  great  value  as  one 
of  the  most  effective  Instriunents  for  govern- 
ment vlgUance. 

This  watchdog  committee  must  not  be  lost 
to  us  now — and  you  can  help  save  it  from 
tlie  destruction  plotted  and  hoped  for  by 
the  Boiling  committee. 

Write  your  congressman  and  tell  him 
how  you  feel.  Make  it  strong  and  brief  and  do 
it  right  away. 

If  you  don't  know  the  name  of  the  con- 
gressman supposedly  representing  you,  call 
the  city  desk  of  this  newspaper  for  the 
information. 
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THE  GREAT  PROTEIN  ROBBERY; 
NO.  18:  THE  STUDDS-MAGNUSON 
200-MILE  LIMIT  BILL 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

or    M.\SSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  18,  1974 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  and  Canada  would  have  been  en- 
gaged in  a  "haddock  war"  starting  at 
midnight  tonight  if  Canada  had  not 
agreed  to  vdthdraw  an  exception  to  in- 
ternational conservation  regulations  on 
Friday. 

In  January,  the  International  Com- 
mission for  the  Northwest  Atlantic 
Fisheries — ICNAF — adopted  strength- 
ened regulations  to  protect  the  declining 
stocks  of  haddock  from  complete  de- 
struction. The  Government  of  Canada 
filed  an  exception  to  the  new  regula- 
tions in  order  to  allow  certain  smaller 
Canadian  fishing  vessels  to  continue  flsh- 
f  or  haddock  in  subarea  4X  in  violation  of 
the  conservation  regulations.  The  Cana- 
dian Government  agreed  to  withdraw 
its  exception  before  the  deadline  comes 
tonight,  but  only  after  concerted  efforts 
by  ofiScials  of  the  State  Department  and 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration — NOAA — and  leaders  of 
the  U.S.  fishing  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Government  of  Can- 
ada took  imilateral  action  on  behalf  of 
her  fishermen.  Because  her  unilatei*al 
action  violated  conservation  regulations, 
the  opposition  to  that  action  was  great, 
and  Canada  agreed  to  withdraw  her  ex- 
ception. 

I  applaud  the  Canadian  Government  "s 
demonstrated  high  commitment  to  her 
fishermen,  although  I  do  not  believe 
such  a  commitment  should  lead  to  ac- 
tions which  violate  ccmservation  regula- 
tions. Passage  of  the  Studds-Magnuson 
interim  200-mile  limit  bill  would  demon- 
strate that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  Is  also  committed  to  our 
flshermen.  and  would  do  so  in  a  way 
which  will  facilitate — rather  than 
violate — effective  measures  to  prevent 
overfishing  and  conserve  fish  stoclu. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  people  have  been 
asking  me  why  the  Congress  does  not 
immediately  pass  this  bill  to  conserve 
the  fish  and  protect  our  fishermen.  I 
wish  I  could  tell  them  the  answer. 


11500  BANANAS  ON  PIKE'S  PEAK 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OP  CALxroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  18,  1974 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  John  C. 
Whitaker  is  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  He  thinks  H.R.  11500  Is  defec- 
tive because  it  will  seriously  Interfere 
with  the  availability  of  energy  from  coal 
without  adequate  compensating  advan- 
tages to  the  environment  ethic 

H.R.  11500  runs  counter  to  good  sense 
and  administration  policy.  Whitaker 
says: 


It  is  oiu-  policy  to  encourage  Industry  to 
produce  our  abundant  coal  reserves  in  an 
environmental  sound  manner.  About  45  bil- 
lion tons  of  coal  can  be  recovered  by  environ- 
mental sound  surface  mining  methods  which 
are  generally  less  wasteful  of  the  coal  re- 
serves than  underground  mining. 

He  calls  attention  to  administration 
plans  to  order  oil  burning  electric  power- 
plants  to  convert  to  coal  during  tlie  en- 
ergy' emergency. 

Yet  H.R.  11500  would  needlessly  ham- 
per production  of  coal  where  more  sensi- 
ble regulations  would  facilitate  it  and  at 
the  same  time  respect  the  environment. 

H.R.  11500  makes  just  about  as  much 
sense  as  trs'ing  to  grow  bananas  on  Pike's 
Peak  and  that  is  why  I  do  not  vmderstand 
the  editorial  pages  of  the  Washington 
Post  and  Star-News.  When  students 
streak  buck-naked  through  a  campus, 
papers  like  these  indulgently  attribute 
it  as  a  harmless  prank.  I  would  not  argue 
that,  but  why  are  they  so  rabid  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  11500,  the  bill  that  would 
prohibit  topless  coal  mines  and  encour- 
age fuelless  boilers?  Perhaps  it  is  time  to 
recall  that  whom  the  gods  would  destroy, 
they  first  make  mad. 


THE  CLARKE  SCHOOL 
OF  DRESSMAKING 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  18,  1974 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
pay  special  tribute  today  to  a  woman 
and  a  school  which  have  served  my  com- 
munity well  for  nearly  50  years. 

Mrs.  Amanda  Wicker  founded  the 
Clarke  School  of  Dressmaking  in  1925. 
A  graduate  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  she 
prepared  for  her  career  with  5  years  spe- 
cial training  at  the  Traphagen  School 
of  Fashion  in  New  York  City.  What  is 
unique  about  her  own  school,  however.  Is 
that  it  is  designed  particularly  for  teen- 
agers. Every  year  the  Clarke  School 
awards  scholarships  to  Junior  and  high 
school  students  who  wish  to  continue 
their  education  in  the  field  of  dress- 
malcing  and  fashion  design.  To  date  more 
than  100  scholarships  have  been 
awarded. 

The  Clarke  School  of  Dressmaking  of- 
fers a  challenging  variety  of  courses  to 
yotmg  people  Interested  in  either  pur- 
suing fashion  careers,  or  just  making 
their  own  clothes.  Classes  in  "ladies' 
personal  dressmalcing"  and  "tailoring 
men's  garments"  are  particularly  suited 
to  the  latter.  The  course  in  "ladies'  cos- 
tume design,"  however,  is  training  for 
would-be  professional  dressmakers  and 
tailors,  designers  and  patternmakers  or 
pattemgraders  in  the  garment  industry. 
A  "factory  power  machine  course"  is  also 
offered.  Instructors  Emma  Curi-y  and 
Eloise  Brown  Hodnett  are  very  capably 
assisted  by  student-traineers  Gwendo- 
hne  Nevel,  Veda  General,  and  Enner  Ree 
Ray. 

Prom  1940  to  1965  Mrs.  Wicker  pre- 
sented the  annual  "Book  of  Gold  Fashion 
Show,"   famous   throughout   Cleveland. 


After  a  9-year  hiatus,  the  shows  resume 
this  month  with  the  "Jet  Set  Premier" 
featuring  teenagers  modeling  clothe.^ 
made  by  the  teenage  sewing  class  at  the 
Clai-ke  School. 

Tliese  young  men  and  women  exem- 
plify the  industrious  creativity  fostei-ecl 
by  Mrs.  Wicker  and  the  Clarke  Schoc! 
of  Dressmaking.  In  a  time  of  Juvenile 
delinquency  and  school  drop-outs  Mrs. 
Wicker  has  made  a  solid  and  endurin.g 
contribution  to  the  youth  of  her  com- 
munity. I  know  that  the  people  of  m.v 
district  join  me  in  saluting  her.  May 
the  next  50  years  of  Mrs.  Wicker's  School 
be  even  more  illustrious  than  the  last. 


UNIONS  EYE  $20  MILLION 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 


OF    ILLINDIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  18,  1974 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  previous 
occasions  here  on  the  House  floor  I  ha\e 
pointed  out  and  called  the  attrition  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  aggressive  and  well- 
planned  activities  of  organized  labor  in 
the  special  elections  we  have  gone 
throiigh  in  recent  weeks. 

This  activity  is  spelled  out  in  even 
more  effective  terms  in  a  column  by  Mr. 
Victor  Riesel  appearing  in  the  March  7. 
1974,  editi(m  of  the  Hammond.  Ind.. 
Times,  and  I  include  the  column  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Unions  Eve  $20  Mn.LiON 
White  House  strategists  predict  that  Amer- 
ica's union  leaders,  determined  to  build  a 
veto-proof  political  labor  movement,  will 
spend  some  $20  million  in  cash  and  millions 
more  in  "soft  money"  (services)  to  put  a 
union  label  on  Congress  in  this  falls  elec- 
tions. 

These  funds  will  provide  the  political  oil 
tor  some  of  the  most  lubricated  campaign 
machinery  in  history. 

The  machinery,  made  up  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Political  Education  personally  "strate- 
gized"  by  AFL-CIO  chief  George  Meany,  the 
United  Auto  Workers'  Community  Action 
Program  and  a  string  of  other  "non-partisan" 
committees,  is  gung-ho  this  year.  They're 
teaching  the  nation's  politicians  what  a 
political  drive  really  is — and  their  go«l  Is  to 
elect  23  more  friends  to  the  House  and  seven 
more  to  the  Senate. 

This  would  give  them  the  breakthrough 
they've  always  sought  when  added  to  the 
already  loyal  240  representatives  and  56  sen- 
ators— full  labor  control  of  the  Congress,  not 
Just  a  Democratic  Party  majority.  It  would 
be  the  equivalent  of  a  British  Labcv  Party 
victory.  In  effect,  an  American  labor  party 
in  all  but  name. 

Labor  expects  few  money -raising  dllficul- 
ties.  During  COPE'S  operating  committee 
session  and  quiet  hot«l  suite  conferences  be- 
tween sessions  of  the  AFL-CIO  high  com- 
mand Executive  Council  midwinter  meeting 
last  month.  It  was  estimated  that  some  $7 
miUlon  will  be  raised  during  the  rest  of  this 
year  by  COPE  alone. 

Some  of  this  money  will  be  spent  by  the 
national  COPE  headquarters  operating  under 
Al  Barkan's  direction  in  the  international 
AFL-CIO  buUding  on  16th  street  here.  Half 
the  funds  will  go  to  the  state  and  local  COPE 
committees  such  as  those  which  have  had 
practice  runs  In  Vice-President  Ford's  former 
arena.  Michigan's  Fifth,  and  in  the  12th  con- 
gressional in  the  Johnstown,  Pa.,  area. 

Add  to  these  funds  the  expensive  senices 
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such  as  the  movement's  computerized  1st  of 
some  nine  million  union  members — i  plete 
with  memory  box  recall  of  add  esses, 
precincts,  registrations,  etc.  One  of  tl  i  na 
tion's  top  computer  specialists  estimat  b  the 
cost  of  instaliiug  such  a  list  at  about  mil- 
lion dollars.  Maintenance  would  coi  e  to 
about  11  cents  a  name  change.  This  rould 
add  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  am  lally 

And  there  is  Leonard  Woodcock's  1  nlted 
Auto  Workers'  Community  Action  Pn  ^ram. 
Ttiis,  too.  Is  one  of  the  most  skilled  pc  itical 
operations  in  history.  It  moved  like  a  I  >mau 
legion  Into  the  "Jerry  Pord  district 

Phone  banks  were  set  up.  Retirees  ftnade 
the  rounds  in  this  heavy  General  I  otors 
plant  area.  The  Detroit  headquarters'  ^  oters 
Identlllcation  round-the-year  political  edu 
cation  operation  paid  oil  among  the  15,000 
to  20,000  auto  unionists. 

Obviously  this  only  part  of  this  draliatic 
picture.  But  the  pattern  tells  the  st<  'y  of 
the  Republican  rout 

It's  more  dramatic  In  Pennsylvanla'sll2th, 
the  Johnstown  area  In  which  labor  (  alms 
60.000  members.  Of  these  some  6,000  a:  t  In- 
ternational Ladles'  Garment  Workers'  fniou 
card  carriers 

Johnstown  is  the  Western  Pennsylraula 
regional  ILOWXJ  headquarters.  The  u  Ion's 
staff  Is  comparatively  young  and  son  >  are 
very  bright. 

They  were  motivated  by  one  of  labor'^nost 
articulate  and  astute  political  fellowi  the 
ILGWU's  national  secretary-treasurer.  Chic 
Chalkin.  He's  a  buddy  of  the  Kent  sdys' 
Larry  O'Brien — and  of  the  same  sbrevipness 
and  tradition. 

Chalkin  reports  that  he  motivated  the 
union's  local  members — retirees  worke<  dur- 
ing the  day  and  the  shop  chalrladles,  ste  ^ards 
and  activists  operated  out  of  their  1  }mes 
and  some  ad  hoc  headquarters  durln  the 
evening 

National  ILGWU  President  Lou  StAberg 
sent  In  additional  funds  to  beef  up  pvhnt 
COPE  was  spending. 

And  working  closely  with  them,  all  fli  the 
Interests  of  building  a  strong  machli  )  for 
Governor  Shapp's  re-election,  was  the  state 
COPE  chief  Mike  Johnson  (himself  a  ffrmer 
ILGWU  manager) . 

Of  course,  the  steel  workers  ancl  fcther 
unions  with  smaller  memberships  wei  •  ac- 
tive, too.  But  in  their  private  council  the 
union  chiefs  say  the  election  would  have 
been  lost  If  It  were  left  to  the  local  lymo- 
cratlc  Party. 

So  there's  your  pattern.  COPE  and  CAP 
move  in.  And  if  It  isn't  CAP,  then  It'spome 
other  acronymed  labor  operation 

They  hit  bard.  They're  well  equipled — 
money,  manpower,  a  new  movie  "Victl  is  of 
the  Veto" — which  praises  Sen.  Henry  ack- 
sou  and  lacerates  Richard  Nixon. 

Politics   is  door-to-door   nltty-grlttyj-not 
oratorical  rhetoric.  COPE  and  CAP  havi    It — 
the  computers,  the  huge  mailings,  the   leaf 
lets,  the  print   and  electronic  media  Cam- 
paigns, the  year-round  action. 

And  they  have  centralized  political  ge: 
ship— George  Meauy,  namely. 

Added  all  up,  it  may  top  that  t20  m§llon 
estimate.  Add  it  up  and  it  comes  to  the 
basic  political  realism  of  the  era. 

Yes,  there  is  a  third  political  party  ^Ich 
can  motivate  its  people  election  after 
tion.  It  has   a   built-in  machine-org; 
labor. 


PSRO,  MEDICAL  CARE  RATIONI  tO 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP   LOinSIAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVtS 
Monday,  March  18,  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  proiAsed 
rationing  of  gasoline  drev^  an  imn  °di- 
ate  response  of  indignation  from  tlie 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

American  public  when  it  was  announced 
as  a  measure  to  curb  the  energy  short- 
age. When  the  test  balloon  burst,  pro- 
ponents of  rationing  immediately  recon- 
sidered the  proposal. 

Another  form  of  rationing — medical 
care  rationing — began  January  1.  but 
the  great  majority  of  American  people 
have  not  realized  that  this  rationing  is  in 
force.  Professional  standards  review  or- 
ganizations— PSRO — are  the  agencies 
responsible  for  issuing  this  Government 
rationed  health  care. 

When  a  Government  employee,  which 
PSRO  inspectors  are,  can  dictate  to  a 
medical  doctor:  whether  or  not  his  pa- 
tients can  be  admitted  to  a  hospital,  how 
long  his  patients  can  receive  hospital- 
ization, and  what  medications,  tests,  and 
treatments  his  patients  should  receive, 
we  have  medical  rationing.  This  is  exact- 
ly what  exists  under  HEW's  PSRO  pro- 
gram. 

The  Louisiana  State  Medical  Society 
is  currently  maicing  an  effort  to  provide 
the  public  with  the  facts  about  PSRO,  a 
subject  that  the  news  media  has  largely 
neglected.  Louisiana  doctors  a.e  alerting 
the  working  people  that  they  will  be  the 
losers  under  rationed  medical  care,  be- 
cause theli'  physicians  will  be  forced  by 
PSRO  bureaucrats  to  practice  medicine 
from  a  "medical  cookbook"  of  health  care 
"norms"  established  by  HEW. 

Approximately,  the  cover  of  the  bro- 
chure published  by  the  Louisiana  State 
Medical  Society  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  gasoline  rationing  coupons 
proposed  by  the  Federal  Energy  OfiBce. 
My  bill.  H.R.  9375  to  repeal  the  PSRO 
section  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  would 
prevent  this  health  care  rationing  by 
PSRO.  If  adopted. 

Like  all  systems  of  Government  ra- 
tioning, the  costs  of  medical  care  will 
continue  to  go  up  through  increased 
social  security  taxes,  while  the  benefits 
reach  an  alltime  low  through  PSRO. 

I  ask  that  the  "Message  Prom  Your 
Physician  and  the  Louisiana  State  Medi- 
cal Society"  and  a  copy  of  H.R.  9375 
follow: 
A  Message  Prom  Your  Physician  akd  the 
LoDisiANA  State  Medical  Societt 

Ration  Medical  Care?  That's  right!  The 
same  Washington  politicians  and  bureaucrats 
that  brought  you  the  energy  crisis  are  now 
gearing  up  for  the  medical  care  crisis!  Like 
oil,  Washington  now  considers  medical  care 
a  scarce  and  expensive  commodity.  The  gov- 
ernment's answer  to  both  of  these  created 
crises  appears  to  be  the  same — Rationing. 

How  Can  the  Government  Ration  Medical 
Caref  By  enforcing  a  little  known  section  of 
a  law  already  on  the  books,  that's  how!  Sec- 
tion 249P  of  Public  Law  92-603  provides  the 
machbiery  for  rationing  medical  care  for  the 
millions  of  Americans  entitled  to  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  through  something  called  Pro- 
fessional Standards  Review  Organizations. 

Wh]/  Ration  Medical  Care?  Health  care  ben- 
efits were  promised  to  millions  of  Americans 
entitled  to  Medicare  and  Medicaid  In  big, 
bold  headlines.  Washmgton  has  now  found, 
even  by  Increasing  Social  Security  taxes,  that 
it  does  not  have  enough  money  (your  tax 
dollars)  to  make  good  the  promises  made  in 
those  big.  bold  headlines.  The  politicians  an- 
swer to  the  problem,  which  they  created,  is 
rationing  so  a  lot  of  people  «lll  get  a  little  bit 
of  what  was  promised. 

How  Will  Medical  Care  Rationing  Work? 
First,  the  government  will  spend  millions 
($34,000,000.00  in  1974)  not  for  health  care, 
but   for  establishing   182  rationing  systems 
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called  Professional  Standards  Review  Orga- 
nizations. No  telling  what  the  costs  of  PSROs 
will  be  by  the  time  the  program  tiecomes  fully 
operational  in  1976. 

How  Can  PSRO's  Ration  Medical  Care? 
PSROs  will  control  the  amount  and  kind  of 
medical  care  received  by  Medicare  and  Medi- 
caid patients.  Already  plans  are  being  made 
to  extend  PSRO  control  to  all  medical  care. 
Under  the  law,  PSROs  will  have  the  power 
to: 

1 .  Tell  your  doctor  If  he  can  admit  you  to  a 
hospital. 

2.  Tell  your  doctor  how  long  you  can  stay 
in  the  hospital. 

3.  Tell  your  doctor  what  medications,  tests, 
and  treatment  you  should  receive. 

How  Will  PSROS  Be  Able  To  Tell  Your 
Doctor  WItat  To  Do?  PSROs  will  first  develop 
a  manual,  many  doctors  call  it  a  "medical 
cookbook",  of  norms  and  standards  of  care. 
As  long  as  a  doctor  follows  the  PSRO  manual, 
he  will  be  protected  by  the  law.  Unfor- 
tunately, PSROs  make  no  such  guarantee  to 
the  patient.  Nothlni;  would  be  easier  for  your 
doctor  than  to  look  up  your  ailment  and 
treat  you  according  to  "the  book". 

What  Can  You  Do  About  Rationing  Medi- 
cal Care  and  PSRO's? 

1.  Write  your  Congressman  and  Senators. 
Tell  them  why  the  PSRO  section  (249F)  of 
Public  Law  92-603  Is  a  bad  law. 

2.  Tell  your  legislators  that  you  do  not 
want  bureaucrats  to  ration  the  medical  care 
you  are  entitled  to  and  were  promised  under 
Medicare  and  Medicaid.  Let  them  know  that 
you  have  paid  for  these  benefits  through  your 
Social  Security  tax — and  this  has  not  been 
rationed.  The  tax  has  gone  up  almost  an- 
nually. 

3.  Tell  them  that  you  want  no  part  of 
"cookbook"  medicine. 

4.  Ask  your  Congressman  and  Senators  to 
support  H.R.  9375  and  the  other  bills  that 
have  been  Introduced  to  repeal  PSRO. 

H.R.  9375 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatirea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  part 
B  of  title  XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (as 
added  by  section  249F  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1972)   Is  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  Title  XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  further  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "AND  PROFESSIONAL 
STANDARDS  REVIEW"  in  the  heading;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Part  A — General 
Provisions"  immediately  before  section  1101. 


ON  THE  RAILROAD  REORGANIZA- 
TION ACT 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 
Monday,  March  18,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  1,  1974,  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation Claude  S.  Brinegar,  submitted 
a  comprehensive  report  which  contained 
his  recommendations  for  rail  service  in 
the  Midwest  and  Northeast  areas  of  our 
country.  In  that  report,  Mr.  Brinegar 
suggested  that  rail  service  to  many  com- 
munities in  my  congressional  district  be 
terminated. 

The  ICC  has  begim  hearings  on  Secre- 
tary Brinegar's  report,  which  are  ex- 
pected to  continue  for  the  next  18 
months.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  must 
proceed  carefully  in  order  to  develop  a 
solid  understanding  as  to  what  the  local 
economic  impact  of  the  proposed  rec- 
ommendations would  be.  This  is  an  es- 
sential measure  given  the  present  and 
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projected  unemployment  statistics — es- 
pecially in  Massachusetts. 

Recently,  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Phil  Papa,  plant  manager  of  Owens- 
Illinois  in  NewbuiTPort.  Mass.  Mr.  Ps^ia 
outlines  the  economic  impact  that  the 
proposed  termination  of  service  would 
have  on  the  Owens-Illinois  plant  in  New- 
buiyport.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  letter, 
along  with  Mr.  Papa's  testimony  before 
the  ICC,  is  a  good  example  of  the  kind 
of  infoi-mation  we  need  to  fully  under- 
stand the  circumstances  behind  Mr. 
Brinegar's  report  and  act  appropriately 
as  dictated  by  law.  in  light  of  the 
projected  economic  impact. 

Therefore.  I  insert  Mr.  Papa's  letter 
and  testimonj'  in  the  Record  at  this  time 
for  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

OWENS-lLLINOIS,  INC.. 

Newburyport,  Mass..  February  19.  1974. 
Hon.  Michael  Harrington. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Harrington:  In  one  ol  the  local 
newspapers,  a  recent  article  noted  that  the 
Interstate  Conomerce  Commission  was  con- 
sidering a  plan  which  would  eventually  re- 
sult in  the  discontinuance  of  the  Boston  & 
&Iaine  service  to  the  greater  Newburyport 
area.  I  would  like  to  formally  voice  my  con- 
cern that  such  action  would  have  a  signif- 
icant financial  impact  on  Owens-Illinois  and 
its  employees. 

As  you  know,  Oweiis-Illinols  Is  one  of  the 
major  employees  in  the  greater  Newburyport 
area.  We  employ  about  235  people  on  an 
hourly  basis  and  an  additional  25  people  on 
our  salaried  payroll.  In  1973,  our  total  wages 
and  salaries  were  over  $1,700,000.00  and  in 
1974,  we  expect  total  wages  and  salaries  to 
exceed  the  $2,000,000.00  level.  In  addition, 
future  growth  of  Owens-Illlnols  in  the  New- 
burjiiort  area  Is  anticipated. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  service  is  an  integral 
part  of  our  entire  operation.  Virtually  100 '<< 
of  our  raw  material  requirements  arrives  in 
hopper  cars;  last  year  almost  70  such  cars 
were  received  and  we  expect  even  more  lu 
1974.  In  addition,  our  outbound  shipments 
in  1973  totaled  496  cars.  These  cars  either 
went  directly  to  one  of  our  customers  or  to  an 
outside  warehousing  location  for  eventual 
shipment  to  our  customers.  Overall  this  rep- 
resented 25^1  of  our  production  or  almost 
$1,800,000.00  In  sales.  Needless  to  say,  the 
discontinuance  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  service 
could  have  a  significant  impact  on  our  oper- 
ation since  it  would  put  us  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage  relative  to  freight  costs. 

We  would  appreciate  your  assistance  in 
pointing  out  to  the  appropriate  state  and 
federal  ofi^ials  our  concern  over  the  possible 
discontinuance  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  serv- 
ice. As  you  can  see  from  the  above,  we  are 
highly  concerned  about  how  such  a  service 
discontinuance  would  Impact  Owens-Illinois 
and  the  greater  Newburyport  area. 
Very  truly  yours, 

P.  W.  Papa, 
Plant  Manager. 

Northeastern    Railroad    Investigation    Re- 
view  or  THE   Secrttart   of   Transporta- 
Tioir'a  Rail  Service  Report 
My  name  Is  Philip  W.  Papa.  My  address  Is 
Parker  Street,  Newburyport,  Massachusetts. 
My  telephone  number  Is  (617)  462-6696. 1  am 
employed  by  Owens-Ill Inols,  Inc.,   as  Plant 
Manager    of    the    Plastic    Products    Division 
operation  at  Newburyport,  Massachusetts. 

exceptiok  to  the  report  on  rail  service  ix 
the  midwest  and  northeast  region  by  the 
secretary  of  transportation 

This  Statement  Is  restricted  to  an  excep- 
tion to  that  part  of  the  Report  as  it  affects 
rail  servloe  to  Newburyport,  Massachusetts. 
This  Is  covered  In  Volume  II,  Part  I,  Zone  1». 
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Railroad  service  to  all  stations  in  Zone  12  is 
now  provided  by  the  Boston  and  Maine  Cor- 
poration. The  report  does  not  include  New- 
buryport, Massachusetts  as  a  point  recom- 
mended for  local  rail  service.  The  raU  lines 
of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Corporation  serv- 
ing our  plant  at  Newburyport.  Massachusetts 
have  been  designated  as  "rail  lines  either 
not  nece-ssary  to  serve  those  points  recom- 
mended for  service  or  which  are  duplicate 
feeder  lines." 

The  plant  of  Owens-Illinois.  Inc.  at  New- 
buryport, Massachusetts  in  1973  generated 
566  carloads  of  inbound  and  outbound  traf- 
fic, a  substantial  volume  of  which  moved  In 
covered  hopper  cars  from  rail  stations  in 
Texas.  It  is  not  known  to  your  petitioner  the 
criteria  which  was  used  in  the  preparation  of 
the  Report  to  reach  the  Judgment  that  a 
present  station  qualifies  as  a  "point  rec- 
ommended for  local  rail  service."  We  sub- 
mit to  your  Commission,  however,  that  what- 
ever these  criteria  may  have  been,  they  have 
not  been  uniformly  applied.  This  Is  dem- 
onstrated by  the  fact  that  there  are  a  very 
substantial  number  of  points  which  have 
been  recommended  for  local  service  which 
the  Report  shows  generate  annual  carload 
traffic  substantially  less  Uian  566.  In  Zone 
14.  for  example,  there  are  nine  of  svich  situ- 
ations, the  lowest  one  of  which  generated 
annual  carload  traffic  amounting  to  141  cars. 

The  anticipated  growth  In  rail  transporta- 
tion service  at  the  Newburyport,  Massachu- 
setts plant  can  be  expected,  under  present 
service  conditions,  to  Increase  to  exceed  600 
cars  by  1975.  WUh  Improved  rail  service, 
which  is  one  of  the  objectives  of  the  in- 
vestigation by  your  Commission,  it  Is  antici- 
pated that  the  rail  tonivage  to  and  from  our 
Newburyport  plant  will  show  a  substantially 
greater  increase. 

The  recommendations  contained  in  the 
Report  by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
are  preliminary  and  we  submit  are  arbltr^y 
to  the  extent  that  the  ftiU  circumstances 
cannot  have  been  evaluated  nor  can  they  be 
until  all  Information  has  been  submitted  to 
your  Commission  and  the  full  economic  ef- 
fects of  the  recommendations  made  in  the 
Report,  so  far  as  they  apply  to  Newburj-port 
and  the  service  to  our  plant  at  that  station, 
can  be  considered.  The  Report  recommends 
that  the  rail  tracks  of  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Corporation  extend  to  Salisbury,  Massachu- 
setts, a  point  two  miles  distant  from  New- 
buryport. We  submit  to  your  Commission 
that  before  serious  consideration  can  be 
given  to  the  elimination  of  rail  service  to 
Newburyport  that  It  must  be  shown  that  the 
Incremental  cost  to  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Corporation  of  <^>eratlng  their  eqtiipment 
and  maintaining  their  faclUtles  for  the  addi- 
tional two  miles  to  Newburyport  would  ex- 
ceed the  revenue  that  Is  now  being  gener- 
ated and  will  in  the  future  be  generated  by 
the  volume  of  carload  transportation  serv- 
ice now  being  perfcwmed  and  to  be  perform- 
ed in  the  future. 

We  cannot  in  these  proceedings  develop 
the  economic  factors  either  in  the  cost  of 
the  Boston  and  Maine  Corporation  in  pro- 
viding this  service  or  in  the  revenue  lost  to 
them  if  this  traffic  is  no  longer  handled, 
but  we  do  submit  that  your  Commission 
should  take  note  of  this  exception  and  to 
provide  the  opportunity  for  those  economic 
factors  to  be  determined  before  any  further 
action  is  taken  with  respect  to  rail  service 
at  Newburyport,  Massachusetts. 

We  further  submit  that  there  Is  no  econ- 
omic alternative  form  of  trauqoortation 
which  can  be  substituted  for  all  carload 
traffic  now  bandied  by  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Corporation  to  Newburyport.  This  is  par- 
ticularly apparent  In  the  movement  of  raw 
material  In  extremely  heavy  unit  shipments 
from  such  distant  points  as  Texas.  We  sub- 
mit further  with  respect  to  this  point,  that 
the  use  of  alternative  forms  of  transportation 
would   be   extremelv   wasteful   of  fuel   and 
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would  be  extremely  costly  to  the  detriment 
of  our  plant  operations. 

Other  economic  factors  which  must  be 
considered  Is  the  economic  Impact  upon  otir 
operations  at  the  Newburyport,  Massachu- 
setts plant.  We  now  employ  a  total  of  270 
people  with  total  payment  of  wages  and  sal- 
aries of  over  $1,700,000  in  1973  which  wlU  ex- 
ceed $2  million  in  1974.  We  fiu-ther  submit 
that  this  operation  is  subject  to  Inteiiie 
economic  competition  and  that  the  economy 
of  rail  transponatlon  service  is  an  import- 
ant and  necessary  factor  to  maintain  our 
competitive  position. 

In  conclusion  we  submit  to  your  Commis- 
sion that  the  recommendation  of  the  Reporr 
which  potentially  eliminates  rail  service  to 
Newburyport,  Massachusetts  is  not  consist- 
ent with  the  intent  of  Congress  in  the  en- 
actment of  the  Rail  Re-organlzation  Act  of 
1973.  Is  not  consistent  with  the  recom- 
mendation In  the  Report  with  other  rail 
destinations  to  which  rail  service  has  bee:-, 
recommended  to  be  continued,  would  creat* 
an  unjustified  economic  hardship  and  wottld 
threaten  the  continued  profitable  operatic: 
of  our  Newburyport  Plant. 

Resp>ectfully  submitted. 

P.  W.  Pxp.v 


AGAINST  "PROGRESSIVE"  SOCI-IL 
SECURITY  TAXES 


HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  18,  1974 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  12 
I  introduced  H.R.  13411.  a  bill  that  would 
amend  various  titles  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  and  which,  among  other  things, 
would  result  in  the  administration  of  tlie 
social  security  program  by  an  independ- 
ent agency  repoi-ting  directly  to  the 
President.  The  bill  also  would  result  in 
the  separation  of  the  financial  transac- 
tions of  the  social  security  program  from 
those  of  the  general  budget.  An  identical 
bill,  S.  3143,  has  been  introduced  by 
Senator  Church  for  himself  and  Sena- 
tors RiBicoFF  and  Clabk. 

I  consider  the  changes  that  this  legis- 
lation would  make  in  the  social  security 
program  to  be  of  major  importance  and 
I  urge  all  Members  of  the  House  to  study 
these  proposals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  case  for  this  legisla- 
tion is  well  stated  in  an  article  appear- 
ing in  the  Washington  Star-News  for 
Sunday.  March  10,  1974.  WTitten  by  Rob- 
ert M.  Ball,  Commissioner  of  Social  Se- 
curity from  1962  to  1973.  I  commend  the 
article  to  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
insert  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Against  "Progressive"  Social  SECtTtrry 

Taxes 

(By  Robert  M.  Ball) 

In  the  name  of  "tax  reform"  there  is  a 
movement  afoot  which  would  seriously  un- 
dermine the  contributory  nature  of  the  social 
security  system. 

One  current  proposal  is  to  finance  social 
security  by  a  progressive  tax,  with  complete 
exemption  for  low-wage  earners.  Under  this 
proposal  the  present  flat -rate  social  security 
deductions  from  earnings  would  l>e  dropped, 
and  the  loss  of  income  arising  from  the  fail- 
ure of  low- wage  earners  to  make  contribu- 
tions would  be  made  up  by  higher  payments 
from  middle-level  and  "higher-paid  wage 
earners.  As  a  consequence  such  earners 
would  be  called  on  to  pay  more  for  social 
security  than  their  protection  Is  worth  to 
them. 
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Proposals  to  finance  all  or  the  majo 
of  social  security  out  of  the  general 
nues  of  the  United  States  are  also 
advanced. 

I  believe  that  such  changes  would  bcldan- 
Kerous  to  the  sUblllty  of  the  systen 
would  threaten  contributors'  rights  to  i  iture 
beueflts. 

A  good  argument  can  be  made  for 
government  assistance  to  low-Income 
ers,  but  this  can  be  accomplished  wfhout 
making  radical  changes  in  the  natv  e  of 
our  popular  and  successful  social  se  urlty 
system.  Social  security  Is  a  social  inst^ance 
system  similar  to  those  found  in  maj< 
dustrial  countries  throughout  the  worl 
is  based  on  a  long  tradition  of  self-hel] 
fact  that  those  who  get  protection  for 
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iielves  and  their  families  pay  specifical  y  to- 
ward the  support  of  the  system,  to  fther 
with  the  absence  of  a  means  test,  ai  i  the 
main  features  of  social  insurance  (rliich 
sharply  distinguish  it  from  "welfare." 

The  proper  financing  prUiciples  fo*such 
a  program — really  a  goverimient-op«  ated. 
contributory,  retirement  and  group  isur- 
ance  plan — are  by  no  means  the  same  s  the 
financing  principles  one  wovild  want  1  >  fol 
low  In  raising  money  for  the  support  o 


gen- 
eral government  expenditures.  Social  Je<!"''- 
ity  financing  should  not  be  considered  sepa- 
rately from  social  security  benefils  or 
approached  solely  as  a  tax  issue. 

If  the  financing  principles  of  social  lecur- 
ity  are  changed  so  that  large  numb  rs  of 
people  are  paid  benefits  withoxit  conl  Ibut- 
Ing,  while  large  numbers  of  other  eople 
are  charged  much  more  than  they  ifould 
have  to  pay  for  obtaining  the  prot  ctlon 
elsewhere,  fxmdamental  changes  in  thi  ben- 
efit side  of  the  program  are  almost  ound 
to  follow.  Without  a  tie  between  »  snefit 
rights  and  previous  contributions,  qu«  tlons 
would  undoubtedly  arise  about  the  ba  la  for 
paying  benefits  to  those  who  can  s'  pport 
themselves  without  the  benefits.  If  t  lanc- 
Ing  were  related  to  ability  to  pay.  It  :  very 
likely  that  benefits  would  be  related  U  need. 
Thus  as  a  result  of  a  change  In  flni  icing, 
we  could  find  that  social  security  ba<  been 
turned  Into  a  welfare  or  negative  Incoi  e  tax 
program  designed  to  help  only  the  ver  poor 
and  that  It  no  longer  was  a  self-hel;  pro- 
gram serving  as  a  base  for  all  Amerlc  ns  to 
use  In  building  family  security. 

The  analysis  of  social  security  fin  nclng 
separately  from  social  security  benefl  i  and 
solely  In  terms  of  taxation  principles  teems 
to  me  to  be  based  on  a  misunderstand  ng  of 
the  nature  of  social  secxirity — a  mis  Dder- 
standing  that  grows  in  part  out  of  tl  s  fact 
that  social  security  today  Is  lumped  I  with 
other  government  programs,  both  org  .nusa- 
tlonally  and  In  the  presentation  <  '.  the 
budget.  I  believe  It  would  help  mal  t  the 
nature  of  social  security  clear  if  H  were 
operated  by  a  separate  government  cc  pora- 
tlon  or  Instrumentality  and  If  social  n  rurlty 
transactions  were  kept  separate  fro  i  the 
rest  of  the  federal  budget. 

Before  considering  this  proposal,  h<  vever, 
it  would  be  well  for  the  reader  to  li  ve  In 
mind  the  scope  and  nature  ol  our  so<  al  se- 
curity system  as  It  is  today. 

During  1974  the  social  security  prog:  ims — 
cash  benefits  and  Medicare — will  pt  r  out 
«75  billion  In  benefite. 

Approximately  100  million  working 
will  make  social  security  contribution 
ing  1974  and  in  return  will  receive 
toward  benefits  for  themselves  and 
families  designed  to  partly  make  up  1  t  the 
loss  of  earned  income  during  retlr  (nent, 
during  periods  of  extended  and  toU  dis- 
ability before  retirement  age,  or  beca  ise  of 
death.  They  also  will  receive  credits  '  >ward 
paid-up  hospital  Insurance  during  per  kU  of 
extended  and  total  disability  and  afl  r  age 
65.  Nearly  SO  million  people — one  i 
&even  Americans — now  receive  a  social 
Ity  check  each  month,  and  practicaBy  all 
Americans  are  heavily  dependent  up<  i  the 
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system  for  future  retirement,  disability,  sur- 
vivors', and  health  Insurance  protection. 

The  Social  Security  system  is  a  compact 
between  the  federal  government  and  those 
who  work  in  employment  covered  by  the  sys- 
tem. In  return  for  paying  social  security  con- 
tributions while  earning,  the  worker  and  bis 
family  receive  certain  benefits  under  defined 
conditions  when  those  earnings  have  ceased 
or  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  reduced. 
As  in  all  Insurance,  the  covered  individual 
exchanges  the  uncertainty  of  a  relatively 
large  potential  loss  for  the  certainty  of  a 
relatively  small  payment. 

Social  security  Involves  very  long-term 
commitments;  not  only  are  beneficiaries  paid 
on  the  average  over  many  years  once  they 
come  on  the  rolls,  but  contributors  today  are 
being  promised  benefits  which  may  not  begin 
for  40  CM"  more  years  in  the  future. 

The  system  is  almost  entirely  compulsory, 
and  the  employee  contributions  which  are 
similar  to  employee  contributions  to  private 
pension  plans  and  group  Insurance  are  legal- 
ly a  tax — a  benefit  tax  paid  by  the  persons, 
who  together  with  their  families,  are  pro- 
tected by  the  program.  By  law  the  Income  of 
the  system  can  be  used  only  for  social  se- 
curity benefits  and  the  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  social  security  system. 

Unlike  Individual  annuities  under  private 
insurance,  social  security  does  not,  and  In- 
deed should  not,  build  up  reserves  held  to 
each  worker's  account  sufficient  to  pay  off 
accumulated  rights.  Social  security  is  fi- 
nanced on  a  current-cost  basis,  with  nearly 
all  contributions  In  a  given  year  ordinarily 
being  used  In  that  year  to  meet  benefit  pay- 
ments and  administrative  expenses.  The  so- 
cial security  trust  funds  that  do  exist  are 
contingency  reserves  designed  to  avoid  the 
need  for  sudden  and  disruptive  contribution 
rate  increases  that  might  otherwise  be  re- 
quired by  a  sudden  dislocation  in  the  na- 
tion's economy  which  brought  a  cut  In  pay- 
roll and  consequently  In  social  security  in- 
come. 

Precisely  because  the  honoring  of  expecta- 
tions now  being  built  up  is  dependent  on  fu- 
ture contribution  income,  it  Is  essential  to 
establish  the  Inviolability  of  benefit  rights 
and  to  guard  the  financing  source  from  other 
uses  or  erosion.  To  a  very  considerable  extent 
this  has  been  done.  To  help  make  certain 
that  the  obligations  now  being  created  are 
honored  in  the  distant  futwe,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  system  by  the  Executive  Branch 
and  the  Congress  has  been  conservative.  All 
costs  have  been  carefully  estimated  over  the 
long  run  (for  76  years  In  the  case  of  cash 
benefits  and  25  years  In  the  case  of  hospital 
Insurance)  and  earmarked  financing  designed 
to  meet  the  estimated  cost  has  been  provided 
for  by  law. 

But  the  security  of  future  benefit  pay- 
ments not  only  derives  strength  from  there 
being  some  kind  of  long-range  plan  to  fully 
meet  cost,  but  Is  also  greatly  reinforced  by 
the  concept  of  a  social  security  tax  or  con- 
tribution paid  by  the  people  who  will  bene- 
fit under  the  system.  Putting  It  another  way, 
the  moral  obligation  of  the  government 
to  honor  future  social  security  claims  Is 
made  much  stronger  by  the  fact  that  the 
covered  workers  and  their  families  who  will 
benefit  from  the  program  made  a  specific 
sacrifice  in  anticipation  of  social  security 
benefits  In  that  they  and  their  employers 
contributed  to  the  cost  of  the  social  security 
system  and  thus  they  have  a  right  to  expect 
a  return  In  the  way  of  social  security 
protection. 

This  is  true  in  social  security,  railroad 
retirement,  civil  service,  and  state  and  local 
retirement  systems,  even  though  there  is 
not  ordinarily  in  any  of  these  programs — nor, 
for  that  matter,  in  private  group  insurance — 
an  exact  relationship  between  the  amount 
of  protection  provided  and  the  contributions 
made  by  the  Individual.  Very  Importantly, 
the  contributory  nature  of  the  system  helps 
to   make   clear   that   it   wo\ild   be   unfair   to 
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introduce  eligibility  oondltlons  that  would 
deny  benefits  to  people  who  have  paid 
toward  their  protection. 

I  believe  it  would  add  significantly  to 
public  understanding  of  the  trustee  char- 
acter of  social  security  as  a  retirement  and 
group  insurance  plan  if  the  program  were 
administered  by  a  separate  government 
corporation  or  Instrumentality  and  If  its 
financial  transactions  were  kept  separate 
from  other  government  income  and  ex- 
penditures. 

Social  security  now,  with  70,000  employees 
and  some  1,300  district  offices  across  the 
country.  Is  one  of  the  very  largest  direct- 
line  operations  of  the  federal  government.  It 
accounts  for  nearly  60  percent  of  the  person- 
nel of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  pays  out  tl  for  every  $3 
spent  by  all  the  rest  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

It  does  not  make  sense  administratively 
to  have  this  huge  program,  which  inti- 
mately touches  the  lives  of  Just  about  every 
American  family,  operated  as  a  subordi- 
nate part  of  another  government  agency. 
The  management  of  social  security  could 
be  made  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
Its  beneficiaries  and  contributors  If  It  were 
freed  from  the  frequent  changes  In  the  lev- 
els of  service  to  the  public  which  grows  out 
of  short-term  decisions  about  employment 
ceilings  and  the  varying  management  value 
systems  which  follow  the  frequent  changes 
of  HEW  secretaries  and  their  Immediate 
staffs. 

Until  the  fiscal  year  1969  budget,  the  fi- 
nancial transactions  of  the  social  security 
system  were  kept  entirely  separate  from  gen- 
eral revenue  income  and  expenditures,  ex- 
cept for  purposes  of  economic  analysis.  To- 
day they  are  a  part  of  a  unified  budget, 
which  lumps  together  general  revenue  in- 
come and  expenditures  and  the  separately 
financed  social  security  system.  This  Is  lead- 
ing In  confusion  on  Just  bow  separate  from 
other  government  programs  social  security 
really  Is.  In  the  interest  of  protecting  social 
security's  long-term  commitments,  the  sep- 
arateness  of  social  security  financing  should 
be  made  unmistakably  clear. 

The  purpose  of  the  annual  budget  Is,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  make  choices  among  ex- 
penditures, giving  preference  in  the  budget 
period  to  one  expenditure  over  another  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  determine  who  pays 
what  and  how  mvich  for  the  expenditures. 
Social  security  promises — stretching  Into  the 
distant  future,  resting  on  past  earnings  and 
contributions,  and  with  separate  financing — 
are  not  a  proper  part  of  this  essentially  com- 
petitive process. 

The  inclusion  <^  social  security  transac- 
tions In  a  unified  budget  Is  bad  tot  other 
reasons  as  well.  It  leads  to  a  distortion  of 
the  decision-making  process  on  non-social 
security  programs.  Occasional  excesses  of  In- 
come over  outgo  In  social  security  operations 
in  the  short  run  tend  to  be  used  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  financing  additional  general  rev- 
enue expenditures  since  social  security  in- 
come, though  legally  reserved  for  social  se- 
curity expenditures,  is  treated  in  the  budget 
in  the  same  way  as  general  revenue  income 
and  shows  up  as  if  it  were  available  money. 

Just  about  every  American  has  a  major 
stake  In  protecting  the  long-term  commit- 
ments of  the  social  security  program  from 
fluctuations  In  politics  and  policy.  The  ad- 
ministration of  social  security  by  a  separate 
government  corporation  or  instrumentality 
and  the  separation  of  social  security  finan- 
cial transactions  from  other  government  in- 
come and  expenditures  would  strengthen 
public  confidence  In  the  security  of  the  long- 
run  commitments  of  the  program  and  In  the 
freedom  of  the  administrative  operations 
from  short-cut  political  infiuence.  It  would 
give  emphasis  to  the  fact  that  In  this  pro- 
gram the  government  is  acting  as  trustee  for 
those  who  have  built  up  rights  under  the 
system.  Such  changes  wo<Ud  not  only  help 
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to  preserve  social  security  as  otu:  most  effec- 
tlTO  anti-poverty  program — keeping  some  12 
million  people  out  of  poverty  and  doing  ao 
\mder  conditions  that  protect  their  dignity 
and  self-respect — ^but  would  also  help  to  pre- 
serve social  security  as  a  universal  retire- 
ment and  group  insurance  plan  on  which 
all  Americans  can  rely. 


EMERGENCY  ENERGY 
EMPLOYMENT  ACT 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  18.  1974 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion is  cm-rently  experiencing  severe  un- 
employment. Predictions  for  the  year 
aliead  are  very  pessimistic.  Some  econo- 
mists estimate  that  unemployment  may 
go  as  high  as  6.5  or  7  percent.  Jobless 
benefits  are  being  paid  weekly  to  more 
than  2>/i  million  people.  And,  the  num- 
bers are  increasing  by  25,000  a  week. 

It  appears  as  though  the  energy  crisis 
is  responsible  for  much  of  this  imem- 
ployment.  According  to  statistics  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Labor,  en- 
ergy-related layoffs  account  for  16  per- 
cent of  nationwide  unemployment.  For 
the  week  ended  March  2,  of  313,000  new 
claims  for  unemployment  benefits,  49,600 
attributed  then*  layofiF  to  the  energy 
crisis. 

These  are  the  exact  figures  as  to  en- 
ergy-related unemployment.  Many  dis- 
tinguished economists,  as  I  said  earlier, 
are  predicting  even  higher  levels.  Wassily 
Leontief,  the  Nobel  Prize-winning  econ- 
omist from  Harvard,  predicts  a  10-per- 
cent reduction  in  total  business  activity 
this  year.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
gross  output  of  the  Nation  has  fallen  for 
the  fourth  consecutive  month.  Reces- 
sion is  a  word  that  must  be  faced. 

And  what  does  this  mean? 

This  means  that  the  American  worker 
is  bound  to  pay.  The  American  worker  is 
bound  to  be  the  helpless  victim  of  the 
energy  crisis. 

Workers  in  the  airline  industry,  the 
chemical  industry,  the  plastics  industry, 
the  automotive  industry — all  are  bound 
to  suffer. 

We  are  facing  a  new  crisis.  A  crisis  of 
imemployment  as  a  result  of  the  energy 
shortage. 

And  what  kind  of  response  has  there 
been  to  this  inevitable  situation?  None 
of  significance. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  pro- 
posed an  increase  in  the  compensations 
paid  to  unemployed.  They  would  pro- 
vide $1  billion  in  additional  compensa- 
tion to  begin  July  1,  with  the  new  fiscal 
year.  While  this  will  help  the  worker 
make  ends  meet,  it  will  not  provide  a 
single  new  job.  It  will  not  help  the  work- 
ers whose  benefits  expiie  before  July  1. 
It  simply  does  not  tackle  the  question  of 
energy  related  unemployment. 

What  we  need  is  a  comprehensive  plan 
to  confront  the  problem  of  energy  re- 
lated layoffs.  We  need  not  only  to  provide 
assistance  to  these  unfortimate  workers, 
but  we  need  to  provide  them  with  jobs. 

For  this  reason,  I  introduced  in  the 
House  several  weeks  ago  such  a  compre- 
hensive plan.  The  same  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Hubert 
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Humphrey.  This  bill,  the  Energy  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  of  1974,  Is 
designed  to  meet  the  entire  needs  of  the 
energy  related  unemployed,  in  a  fair  and 
equitable  manner,  and  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  legislation  which  I  have  intro- 
duced has  three  main  parts. 

First,  it  establishes  an  Energy  Emer- 
sency  Employment  Board.  This  Board  is 
to  be  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Energy  Office, 
and  five  pubUc  members.  The  Board  will 
have  five  distinct  functions — 

Oversee  the  entire  program  as  set  up 
in  this  bill; 

Develop  an  "early  warning  system"  to 
f  nticipate  energy  related  layoffs,  and  to 
effectively  counter  them  as  they  occur; 

Establish  all  guidelines  and  criteria 
under  which  the  act  is  to  be  adminis- 
tered; 

Recommend  to  Congress  and  to  the 
President  measures  needed  to  combat 
energy  related  unemployment;  and 

Report  to  Congress  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent every  6  months,  in  their  success  in 
dealing  with  energy  layoffs,  and  their 
predictions  as  to  energy  miemployment 
and  underemployment. 

Second,  the  bill  would  establish  a  pub- 
lic service  employment  program.  It 
would  provide  financial  assistance  to 
public  service  employers  to  provide  jobs 
for  the  energy  related  unemployed. 
Funds  for  this  part  of  the  program  are 
to  be  distributed  equitably,  with  80  per- 
cent of  the  funds  being  apportioned  to 
States  according  to  their  proportionate 
share  of  energy  related  layoffs.  The  re- 
maining 20  percent  would  go  to  areas 
that  are  hardest  hit  by  the  crisis,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Board. 

This  section  of  the  bill  would  also  pro- 
vide for  incentives  for  private  sector  em- 
ployers to  hire  the  energy-related  job- 
less. This  would  be  done  in  the  form  of 
a  15-percent  tax  credit  on  the  first  12 
months  of  wages  paid  to  a  worker  form- 
erly unemployed  as  a  result  of  the  crisis. 
Further,  it  would  reimburse  firms  for 
costs  incurred  for  the  recruitment  and 
training  of  such  workers. 

Finally,  this  title  of  the  bill  provides 
for  a  certification  procedure,  to  certify 
jobless  as  energy  related.  This  would 
insure  against  abuses  of  the  program  by 
workers  and  by  employers. 

The  third  and  last  title  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  economic  assistance  to  workers 
affected  by  the  energy  crisis.  The  "eco- 
nomic adjustment  allowance"  outlined 
in  this  section  includes  the  following 
provisions : 

Readjustment  assistance  allowance: 

Training  and  counseling  help; 

Relocation  expenses;  and 

Health  insurance  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  stress  enough 
the  importance  of  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion. This  type  of  comprehensive  ap- 
proach is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
begin  to  tackle  the  enormous  question  of 
energy-related  unemployment. 

Already,  more  than  30  of  my  colleagues 
have  agreed  to  att£u;h  their  names  to  this 
bill  as  cosponsors.  This,  I  believe,  is  a 
great  indication  of  the  immediate  need 
for  a  comprehensive  plan  to  help  our 
Nation's  unemployed. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  quickly  but 
carefully  on  this  matter.  We  must  help 
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the  energy-related  jobless  fairly  and  Im- 
mediately, for  their  sake,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  Nation's  economy. 

We  must  give  them  assistance,  and 
jobs — to  replace  their  unemployment 
checks  with  paychecks. 


AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  69 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF   MIcikGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  18.  1974 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  further 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
House  Resolution  963,  I  include  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks,  one  further 
amendment  to  H.R.  69,  which  I  am  re- 
serving the  right  to  offer  when  that  bill 
is  called  up  for  reading  and  amendment : 
Amendment  to  HJR.  69,  as  REPOR-rED — 
Offered  bt  Mr.  O'Hara 
o'hara  amendment  no.  3b 

Page  28,  begUining  with  line  1  strike  out 
everything  down  through  page  58,  line  18. 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  tlie  following: 

TITLE  I— AMENDMEflTS  OF  TITLE  I  OF 
THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  ACT  OP  1965 

DECLABATION  OP  POLICY 

Sec.  101.  Section  101  of  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  101.  In  recognition  of  the  special  ed- 
\icational  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
children  and  the  impact  that  the  presence 
of  such  children  have  on  the  ability  of  local 
educational  agencies  to  support  adequate  ed- 
ucational programs,  tlie  Congress  hereby 
declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
Slates  to  provide  financial  assistance  (as  set 
forth  in  the  following  parts  of  this  title)  to 
local  educational  agencies  servhig  such  chil- 
dren to  expand  and  improve  their  educa- 
tional programs  by  various  n>eans  (Includ- 
ing preschool  programs)  which  contribute 
particularly  to  meeting  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren." 

EXTENSION  OP  TITLE  I  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  102.  Section  1902  of  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Act") 
is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "for  grants 
to  local  educational  agencies",  and  (2)  by 
striking  out  "1973"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  -ig??". 

ALLOCATION    OF   FUNDS 

Sec  103.  Section  103(a)  of  title  I  of  the 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  103.  (a)(1)  There  Is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  for  the 
purpose  of  this  paragraph  an  amount  equal 
to  not  more  than  1  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  such  year  for 
payments  to  States  under  section  134(a) 
(other  than  payments  under  such  section  to 
Jurisdictions  excluded  from  the  term  'State' 
by  this  subsection).  The  amount  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be 
allotted  by  the  Commissioner  (A)  among 
Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
according  to  their  respective  need  for  grants 
tjnder  this  part,  and  (B)  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  In  the  amount  necessary  (I)  to 
make  payments  pursuant  to  subsection  (d) 
(1),  and  (ID  to  make  payments  pursuant  to 
subsection  (d)t2).  The  grant  which  a  local 
educational  agency  in  Guam,  American  Sa- 
moa, the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands  Is  eligible  to 
receive  shall  be  detei-mlned  pursuant  to  such 
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criteria  aa  tbe  CnmmiflB toner  detertnin  »  wUl 
best  OKtxjr  out  tbe  puipoees  of  tbis  U  Ic. 

"(2)  In  any  case  In  \(^cb  tb«  Co  unls- 
sloner  determines  that  satisfactory  dt  a  for 
that  purpose  are  arallahle.  the  grant  w  ich  a 
local  educational  agency  In  a  State  st-  HI  toe 
eligible  to  receive  under  ttils  part  for  i  fiscal 
year  shall  (except  as  provided  in  pan  ;raph 
43))  be:  (A)  from  tno-thlrds  o  the 
amount  apprcqiriated  for  such  jrear  fo  pay- 
ments to  States  under  section  134(a)  ather 
than  payments  under  such  section  t  Jur- 
ladlctlons  eKCluded  from  the  term  ".  tate" 
by  this  subsection ) .  but  not  more  than 
$2,000,000,000,  the  product  obtained  by  mul- 
tiplying tbe  Dumber  of  children  aged  i  ve  to 
seventeen,  inclusive,  in  the  school  disti  ct  of 
such  agency  by  49  per  centum  of  the  ai  ount 
determined  under  the  nest  sentence  and 
(B)  from  the  remaining  one-third  of  such 
amount  so  appropi'lated.  but  not  mort  than 
$1,000,000,000  the  product  obtained  by  mul- 
tiplying the  number  of  children  oountc  1  un- 
der subsection  (c>  by  40  per  centum  (  I  the 
amount  determined  under  the  next  sen  ence. 
The  amount  determined  under  this  sei  «nce 
shall  be  the  average  per  pupil  expendlt  re  in 
the  State,  except  Uiat  (A)  if  the  avera  s  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  the  State  is  less  than 
80  per  centimi  of  the  average  per  puj  I  ex- 
penditure In  the  TTnited  States,  such  ai  ount 
shall  be  80  per  centiun  of  the  avera(  i  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  the  United  Stat  s.  or 
(B)  If  the  average  per  pupil  expenditi  re  In 
the  State  is  more  than  130  per  centum  f  the 
average  i>er  pupil  expenditure  In  the  I  alted 
States,  such  amount  shall  be  120  per  c(  itiun 
of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  1  i  the 
United  States.  In  any  case  In  which  sucl  data 
are  not  available,  subject  to  paragrapl  (3), 
the  grant  for  any  local  educational  agei  try  In 
a  State  shall  be  determined  on  the  bt  is  of 
the  aggregate  amount  of  such  grants  1  r  all 
such  agencies  In  the  county  or  count  !s  In 
which  the  school  district  of  the  part  oilar 
agency  is  located,  which  aggregate  an  sunt 
shall  be  equal  to  the  aggregate  amoui  ;  de- 
termined under  the  two  preceding  seni  nccs 
for  such  county  or  counties,  and  shall  e  al- 
located aznoqg  those  agencies  upon  such 
equitable  basis  as  may  be  determined  t  '  the 
State  educational  agency  in  accordance  with 
basic  criteria  prescribed  by  the  Cor  mis- 
si  oner. 

"(3)  (A)  Upon  determination  by  the  [tate 
educational  agency  that  a  local  educai  onal 
agency  in  the  State  is  unable  or  unw  Ulng 
to  provide  for  the  special  educational  eeds 
of  children  described  in  clause  (C)  of  ara- 
graph  (1)  of  subsection  (c),  who  are  :  vlng 
in  Institutions  for  neglected  or  deUni  uent 
chOdren,  the  State  educational  agency  hall, 
if  it  assumes  responsibility  for  tlie  sj  »clal 
educational  needs  of  such  ciiUdren,  be  Ugi- 
ble  to  receive  the  portion  of  the  alloc  ,tlon 
to  such  local  educational  agency  whl  h  Is 
attributable  to  such  neglected  or  dellni  uent 
cbildrexi.  but  if  the  State  educational  ai  ency 
does  not  assume  such  responsibility,  any 
other  State  or  local  public  agency,  a  de- 
termined by  regulations  established  b]  the 
Commissioner,  which  does  assimie  sue  re- 
sponsibility shall  be  eligible  to  receive  tucb 
portion  of  the  allocation. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  local  educat  anal 
agencies  which  serve  in  whole  or  in  pai  the 
same  geographical  area,  and  in  the  casMof  a 
local  educational  agency  which  provldeafree 
public  education  for  a  substantial  number 
of  children  who  reside  in  the  school  dl  trict 
of  another  local  educational  agency,  the 
State  educational  agency  may  allocate  the 
amount  of  the  grants  for  those  ag«  ides 
among  them  in  such  manner  as  it  deten  ines 
will  best  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Itle. 
"(C)  The  grant  which  Puerto  Rico  ball 
be  eligible  to  receive  uiider  this  part  >r  a 
fiscal  year  shall  t>e  from  two-thirds  o:  the 
amount  a{>prop>rlat«d  for  such  year  for  >ay- 
ments  to  States  under  secUon  134(a)  (ftber 
Than  payments  under  such  secticm  to  .  trls- 
ciictions  ftcluded  from  the  term  "Stat?"  by 
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this  subsection),  but  not  nwre  titan  >a,000,- 
000.000,  tJM  product  obtaioed  by  multiply. 
ing  the  number  of  children  aged  five  to 
seventeen.  Inclustve,  In  Puerto  Rico  by  40 
per  eentam  of  <1)  the  average  per  piipll  ex- 
penditure In  Pvierto  Rico  or  <U)  in  the  case 
wliere  such  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
is  more  than  130  per  centum  of  the  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  United  States, 
120  per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure in  the  United  States,  and.  from  the 
remaining  one-third  of  stich  amoimt  so  ap- 
propriated, but  not  more  than  $1,000,000,000. 
the  amonnt  arrived  at  by  multiplying  the 
iuimber  of  children  counted  under  subsection 
(c)  by  40  per  centiun  of  (1(  the  average 
per  pupil  expendltiu-e  in  Puerto  Rico  or  (li) 
in  the  case  where  svich  average  per  pupil  ex- 
ppudlture  is  more  than  120  per  centum  of  the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  United 
States.  120  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  the  United  States. 

■■(4»  For  purposes  of  this  sxibeection,  the 
tirm  'State'  does  not  include  Ouam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands." 

TGCHNICAL  AMENDMENT 

Sec.  104.  Section  103(b)  of  Utle  I  of  the 
Act  is  amended  by  stxildug  out  "aged  five  to 
seventeen,  inclusive,  described  in  clauses 
(A),  (B).  and  (C)  of  the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "counted  under  subsec- 
tion (C)". 

DrTESMINATION     OF    NUMBES     OF    CHH-DREN     TO 
BE    CO  tN  I'LL) 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  103(c>  of  title  I  of 
tiie  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  The  number  of  children  to  be 
counted  for  purjwees  of  this  section  Is  the 
aggregate  of  (A)  tbe  number  of  children 
aged  fl\«  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  in  the 
school  district  of  the  local  educational  agency 
from  fanUlles  below  the  poverty  level  as 
determined  under  paragraph  (2)  (A),  (B) 
two-thirds  of  the  number  of  children  aged 
five  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  in  the  school 
district  of  such  agency  from  families  above 
the  poverty  level  as  determined  under  para- 
graph (3)(B),  and  (C)  the  number  of  chU- 
dren  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive.  In  the 
school  district  of  such  agency  living  in  insti- 
tutions for  neglected  or  delinquent  children 
(other  than  such  Institutions  operated  by 
the  United  States)  but  not  counted  pursuant 
to  section  123  for  the  purposes  of  a  grant  to 
a  State  agency,  or  being  supported  In  foster 
homes  with  public  funds." 

(b)(1)  Section  103(d)  of  the  Act  is  re- 
designated as  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(c)  and  the  first  sentence  thereof  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(A)  Tor  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Commissioner  shall  determine  the  number  of 
children  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive, 
from  famlUes  below  the  poverty  level  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  reoent  satisfactory  data 
available  from  the  Department  of  Comtnarce 
for  local  educational  agencies  (or.  If  such 
data  are  not  available  for  such  agencies,  for 
counties);  and  in  determining  the  families 
which  are  below  the  poverty  level,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  utlUsie  the  criteria  of  poverty 
used  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  oompil- 
Ing  the  1970  decennial  census.", 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (3) 
of  such  section  (as  so  redesignated)  is  de- 
leted, and  the  third  sentence  of  paragraph 
(2)  of  such  section  (as  so  redesignated)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  "Wdfarc 
shall  determine  tbe  number  of  children  aged 
five  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  from  families 
above  the  poverty  level  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  such  children  from  families  re- 
ceiving an  annual  income,  in  excess  of  the 
current  criteria  of  poverty,  from  payments 
tmder  the.  program  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act;  and  in  making  such  determinations  tbe 
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Secretary  sball  utiUze  the  crUerla  of  poverty 
used  by  the  Biu-eau  of  the  Census  In  com- 
piling the  1970  decennial  census  for  a  non- 
farm  family  of  four  In  such  form  as  those 
critaria  have  been  updated  by  increases  iu. 
the  Consumer  Price  Index.  The  Secretary 
shall  determine  the  number  of  such  duldreii 
and  the  number  of  children  of  such  ages 
living  in  Institutions  for  neglected  or  delin- 
quent children,  or  being  supported  In  foster 
homes  with  public  funds,  on  the  ba.sis  of  the 
caseload  data  for  the  month  of  Janunry  of 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  or.  to  the  extent 
that  such  data  are  not  available  to  him 
before  April  1  of  the  calendar  year  in  whicli 
the  Secretary's  determination  is  made,  then 
on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  reliable  data 
available  to  him  at  tbe  time  of  such  deter- 
mination.". 

(3)  The  fourth  sentence  of  paragraph  (2> 
of  such  section  (as  so  redesignated*  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(C»'  before  "When" 
and  by  striking  out  "having  tm  annual  Ui- 
come  less  than  the  low-hicome  factor  (es- 
tablished pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  I"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "below  the  poverty 
level  (as  determined  under  paragraph  ( A  i ) .". 

(c)  Section  103  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (e  i . 

SPECIAL  USE  OF  rTTNDS  FOl  tNSIAM  CV.XLaa.tJi 

Sue.  106.  Section  103  of  title  I  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following ; 

"(d)(1)  From  the  amount  allotted  for  pay- 
ments to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under 
clause  (B)  (1)  In  the  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  (1),  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  make  payments  to  local  educational 
agencies,  upon  such  terms  as  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  will  beet  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  with  respect  to  out -of - 
State  Indian  children  in  tbe  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  such  agencies  luider 
special  contracts  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  The  amount  of  such  payment  may 
not  exceed,  for  each  such  child.  40  per 
centum  of  (A)  the  average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture In  the  State  in  which  the  agency  is 
located  or  (B)  120  per  centum  of  such 
expenditure  In  the  United  States,  wiilchever 
Is  the  greater. 

"(2)  The  amoimt  lUlotted  for  payments  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  clause 
(B)  (11)  in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  (1)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be,  as  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  criteria  established  by  the 
Commissioner,  the  amount  necessary  to  meet 
the  special  educational  needs  of  educationally 
deprived  Indian  children  on  reservations 
serviced  by  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
operated  for  Indian  children  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Such  payments  shall 
be  made  pursuant  to  an  agreement  between 
the  Commissioner  and  tbe  Secretary  contain- 
ing such  assurances  and  terms  as  the  Com- 
missioner determines  will  best  achieve  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  Such  agreement  ahall 
contain  (A)  an  assurance  that  payments 
made  pursuant  to  this  subparagraph  will  be 
used  solely  for  programs  and  projects  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  which 
meet  the  applicable  requirements  of  section 
131(a)  and  that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior will  comply  in  all  other  respects  with 
the  requirements  of  this  title,  and  (B)  provi- 
sion for  carrying  out  the  applicable  provi- 
sions of  section  131(a)  and  133(a)  (3)." 

STATE  OPEBATCD  PFOGKAMS 

Sec.  107.  Title  I  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
Inserting  the  following  in  lieu  of  parts  B  and 
C: 

"Part  B — State  Opesateo  Pkockams 

"PSOGKAMS     roil     HAKDICAPPED     CHILBSEW 

"Sec.  121.  (a)  A  State  agency  which  is  di- 
rectly reapcmsible  for  providing  free  public 
etiucation  for  handicapped  children  (includ- 
ing mentally  retarded,  hard  of  hearing,  deaf, 
speech  lmi>alred,  visually  handicapped,  seri- 
ously emotionally  disturbed,  crippled,  or 
other  health  impaired  children  who  by  reasoa 
thereof  require  special  education),  shall  be 
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eligible  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  section 
for  any  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  In  section  134,  the 
grant  which  an  agency  (other  than  the 
agency  for  Puerto  Rico)  shall  be  eligible  to 
receive  under  this  section  shall  be  an  amount 
equal  to  40  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  the  State  (or  (1)  in  the 
case  where  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
in  the  State  is  less  than  80  per  centum  of 
the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the 
United  States,  of  80  per  centum  of  the  aver- 
age per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  United 
States,  or  (2)  in  tbe  case  where  the  average 
per  pupil  expendltiu-e  in  the  State  is  more 
than  120  per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  In  the  United  States,  of  120  per 
centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
in  the  United  States),  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  such  children  in  average  dally  at- 
tendance, as  determined  by  the  Commission- 
er, at  schools  for  handicapped  children  oper- 
ated or  supported  by  the  State  agency.  In- 
cluding schools  providing  special  education 
for  handicapped  children  under  contract  or 
other  arrangement  with  such  State  agency. 
In  the  most  recent  fiscal  year  for  which  satis- 
factory data  are  available.  The  grant  which 
Puerto  Rico  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  under 
this  section  shall  be  the  amount  arrived  at  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  children  In  Puerto 
Rico  counted  as  provided  in  the  preceding 
sentence  by  40  per  centum  of  (1)  the  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  in  Puerto  Rico  or  (2) 
in  the  case  where  such  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure Is  more  than  120  per  centum  of  the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  United 
States,  120  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  the  United  States. 

"(c)  A  State  agency  shall  use  the  pay- 
ments made  under  this  section  only  for  pro- 
grams and  projects  (includhig  the  acquisi- 
tion of  equipment  and,  where  necessary,  the 
construction  of  school  facilities)  which  are 
designed  to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  such  children,  and  the  State  agency 
shall  provide  assurances  to  the  Commissioner 
that  each  such  child  in  average  daily  at- 
tendance counted  under  subsection  (b)  will 
be  provided  with  such  a  program,  commen- 
surate with  his  special  needs,  during  any 
fiscal  year  for  which  such  payments  are 
made. 

"(d)  In  the  case  where  such  a  child  leaves 
an  educational  program  for  handicapped 
children  operated  or  supported  by  the  State 
agency  in  order  to  participate  in  such  a  pro- 
gram operated  or  supported  by  a  local  educa- 
tional agency,  such  child  shall  be  counted 
under  subsection  (b)  if  (1)  he  continues  to 
receive  an  appropriately  designed  educa- 
tional program  and  (2)  the  State  agency 
transfers  to  the  local  educational  agency 
in  whose  program  such  child  participates  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sums  received  by  such 
State  agency  under  this  section  which  are 
attributable  to  such  child,  to  be  used  for  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  subsection   (c). 

"PROGRAMS  roa  migratory  CRn.DREN 

Sec.  122.  (a)(1)  A  SUte  educational 
agency  or  a  combination  of  such  agencies, 
upon  application,  may  receive  a  grant  for 
any  fiscal  year  under  this  section  to  estab- 
lish or  improve,  either  directly  or  through 
local  educational  agencies,  programs  of  edu- 
cation for  migratory  children  of  migratory 
•gricultural  workers  or  of  migratory  fisher- 
men. The  Commissioner  may  approve  such 
an  application  only  upon  his  determina- 
tion— 

"(A)  that  payments  will  be  used  for  pro- 
grams and  projects  (including  the  acquisi- 
tion of  equipment  and  where  necessary  the 
construction  of  school  facilities)  which  are 
designed  to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  migratory  children  of  migratory 
agricultural  workers  or  of  migratory  fisher- 
men, and  to  coordinate  these  programs  and 
projects  with  similar  programs  and  projects 
in  other  States,  including  the  transmittal  of 
pertinent  Information  with  respect  to  school 
records  of  such  children; 
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"(B)  that  in  planning  and  carrying  out 
programs  and  projects  there  has  been  and 
will  be  appropriate  coordination  with  pro- 
grams administered  under  part  B  of  title  III 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964; 

"(C)  that  such  programs  and  projects  will 
be  administered  and  carried  out  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  basic  objectives  of 
clauses  (1)(B)  and  (3)  through  (12)  of  sec- 
tion  131(a),  and  of  section   132;    and 

"(D)  that,  in  planning  and  carrying  out 
programs  and  projects,  there  has  been  ade- 
quate assurance  that  provision  will  be  made 
for  the  preschool  educational  needs  of 
migratory  children  of  migratory  agricultural 
workers  or  of  migratory  fishermen,  when- 
ever such  agency  determines  that  compliance 
with  this  clause  will  not  detract  from  the 
operation  of  programs  and  projects  de- 
scribed in  clause  (A)  of  this  paragraph  after 
considering  the  funds  available  for  this 
purpose. 

The  Commissioner  shall  not  finally  dis- 
approve an  application  of  a  State  educa- 
tional agency  under  this  paragraph  except 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
a  hearing  to  the  State  educational  agency. 
■'(2)  If  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
a  State  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  conduct 
educational  programs  for  migratory  children 
of  migratory  agricultural  workers  or  of 
migratory  fishermen,  or  that  it  would  result 
in  more  efficient  and  economic  administra- 
tion, or  that  it  would  add  substantially  to 
the  welfare  or  educational  attabiment  of 
such  children,  be  may  make  special  arrange- 
ments with  other  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section  In  one  or  more  States,  and  for  this 
purpose  he  may  use  all  or  part  of  the  total 
of  grants  available  for  such  State  or  States 
under  this  section. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  with  the 
concurrence  of  his  parents,  a  migratory 
child  of  a  migratory  agricultural  worker  or  of 
a  migratory  fisherman  shall  be  deemed  to 
continue  to  be  such  a  child  for  a  period,  not 
ill  excess  of  five  years,  during  which  he 
resides  in  the  area  served  by  the  agency 
carrying  on  a  program  or  project  under  this 
subsection.  Such  children  who  are  presently 
migrant,  as  determined  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioner,  shall  be  given 
priority  In  the  consideration  of  programs  and 
activities  con  tamed  in  applications  sub- 
mitted under  this  subsection. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  section  124.  the 
total  grants  which  shall  be  made  available 
for  use  in  any  State  (other  than  Puerto  Rico) 
for  this  section  shall  be  an  amount  equal 
to  40  per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  in  the  State  (or  (1)  In  the  case 
where  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in 
the  State  is  less  than  80  per  centum  of  the 
average  per  pupU  expenditure  In  the  United 
States,  of  80  per  centum  of  the  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  to  the  United  States, 
or  (2)  to  the  case  where  the  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  to  the  State  Is  more 
than  120  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  to  the  United  States,  of 
120  per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  in  the  United  States)  multi- 
plied by  (1)  the  estimated  number  of  such 
migratory  children  aged  five  to  seventeen, 
inclusive,  who  reside  to  the  State  full  time, 
and  (2)  the  full-thne  equivalent  of  the  esti- 
mated number  of  such  migratory  children 
aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  who  reside 
Iji  the  State  part  time,  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions, except  that  If,  in  the  case  of  any  State, 
sue".:  amount  exceeds  the  amount  required 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Commissioner 
shall  allocate  such  excess,  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary, to  other  States  whose  total  of  grants 
under  this  sentence  would  otherwise  be  in- 
sufficient for  all  such  children  to  be  served 
in  such  other  States.  The  total  graiit  which 
shall  be  niade  available  for  use  in  Puerto 
Rico  shall  be  arrived  at  by  multiplying  the 
iiximber  of  children  In  Puerto  Rico  counted 
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as  provided  in  the  precedtog  sentence  by  40 
per  centum  of  (1)  the  average  per  pupU 
expenditure  in  Puerto  Rico  or  (2)  in  the 
case  where  such  average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture is  more  than  120  per  centum  of  the 
average  per  pupU  expenditure  In  the  United 
States.  120  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  to  the  United  States.  In 
determiutog  the  number  of  migrant  children 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  Com- 
missioner shall  use  statistics  made  available 
by  the  migrant  student  record  transfer  sys- 
tem or  such  other  system  as  he  may  deter- 
mine most  accurately  and  fully  reflects  the 
actual  number  of  migrant  students. 

"PROGRAMS    FOR    NEGLECTED    OR    DELINQUENT 
CHIUIREN 

"SEC.  123.  (a)  A  state  agency  which  is  di- 
rectly responsible  for  provldtog  free  public 
education  for  children  to  Institutions  for 
neglected  or  delinquent  children  or  in  adult 
correctional  institutions  shall  be  eligible  to 
receive  a  grant  under  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year  (but  only  if  grants  received  un- 
der this  section  are  used  only  for  children  in 
such  institutions) . 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  to  section  124, 
the  grant  which  such  an  agency  (other  than 
the  agency  for  Puerto  Rico)  shall  be  eligible 
to  receive  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  40 
per  centum  of  the  average  i>er  pupil  expendi- 
ture in  tbe  State  (or  (1)  in  tbe  case  where 
the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the 
State  is  less  tlian  80  per  centum  of  the  aver- 
age per  pupil  expenditure  to  the  United 
States,  of  80  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  the  United  States,  or 
(2)  in  the  case  where  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditxire  to  the  State  is  more  than  120 
per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture in  the  United  States,  of  120  per  centum 
of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the 
United  States)  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  such  children  to  average  dally  attendance, 
as  determined  by  the  Commissioner,  at 
schools  for  such  children  operated  or  sup- 
ported by  that  agency,  including  schools  pro- 
viding education  for  such  children  under 
contract  or  other  arrangement  with  such 
agency,  in  the  most  recent  fiscal  year  for 
which  satisfactory  data  are  available.  The 
grant  which  Puerto  Rico  shall  be  eligible  to 
receive  under  this  section  shall  be  the 
amount  arrived  at  by  multiplying  the  num- 
ber of  children  iu  Puerto  Rico  counted  as 
provided  to  the  precedtog  sentence  by  40  per 
centum  of  (1)  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure in  Puerto  Rico  or  (2)  in  the  case 
where  such  average  per  pupil  expenditure  is 
more  than  120  per  centum  of  tbe  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  to  the  United  States, 
120  per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure in  the  United  States. 

"(c)  A  State  agency  shall  use  payments 
Tinder  this  section  only  for  programs  and 
projects  ( tocluding  the  acquisition  of  equip- 
ment and  where  necessary  the  construction 
of  school  facilities)  which  are  designed  to 
meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  such 
children. 

"RESERVATION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  TERRITORIES 

"Sec.  120.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year  for  purposes 
of  each  of  sections  121,  122,  and  123,  an 
amount  equal  to  not  more  than  1  per  centum 
of  the  amount  appropriated  for  such  year  for 
such  sections  for  payments  to  Guam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  under 
each  such  section.  The  amounts  appropriated 
for  each  such  section  shall  be  allotted  among 
Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgto  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
according  to  their  respective  need  for  such 
grants,  based  on  such  criteria  as  the  Com- 
missioner determines  will  best  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title." 
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use  or  FUNDS  ST  LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  ICFNCIES; 
PASKKT  ABVISOkT  COUIfCILS| 

Sec.  108.  (mt  Section  141(a)  (l|  of  the 
Act  ia  atnended  by  striking  out  lo  mvich 
tbereoC  as  preoedea  clause  (B)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereol  the  following : 

"(1)  that  paj-ments  under  this  title  will  be 
used  tor  tlie  excess  costs  of  progama  and 
pirojects  (Including  the  acqiiisltion  in  equip- 
ment, payments  to  teachers  of  ansunts  In 
excess  of  regular  salary  schedules  a^la  t>onvis 
for  service  in  schools  eligible  for  uslstance 
under  this  title,  the  training  of  leachers, 
and,  where  necessary,  the  constrvatlon  of 
school  facilities  and  plans  made  v  to  be 
made  for  such  programs,  projects,  aq  i  facili- 
ties (A)  which  meet  the  individual  l  leeds  of 
children  demonstrating  the  need  for  j  emedlal 
education,  and  such  payments  shallj  be  used 
only  for  such  needs  of  such  children,]  w^lthout 
regard  to  race,  sex,  religion,  natlond  origin, 
family  Income,  or  any  other  soclo-<  :onomlc 
crtt»'ia,  and". 

(b)  Section  141(a)(2)  of  thej  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  | 

"(2)  that  the  local  educatioual  agj  ncy  has 
provided  satisfactory  assurance  thaj  section 
132  will  be  complied  with;".  [ 

(d)  Section  141  of  the  Act  is  am^  ided  by 
striking  out  subsection  (c),  by  rede^  guatlng 
subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (c),  aij  1  by  In- 
serting after  subsection  (a)  the  :^llowlng 
new  subsection: 

"(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Co#;ress  to 
encourage,  where  feasible,  the  devAopment 
for  each  educationally  deprived  chlla  partic- 
ipating In  a  t>rogram  under  this  tlUe  of  an 
Individualized  written  educatlol  plan 
(maintained  and  periodically  evf 
agreed  upon  Jointly  by  the  local  edv 
agency,  a  parent  or  guardian  of  the  ct 
when  appropriate,  the  child.  The  p| 
include  (l)  a  statement  of  the  child V 
levels  of  educatioual  performanc 
statement  of  the  long-range  goals  ^ 
education  of  the  child  and  the  Intel 
objectives  related  to  the  attainmentlj 
goals,  (3)  a  statement  of  the  specific 
tlonal  services  to  be  provided  to  su(j 
(4)  the  projected  date  for  Initiation  I 
anticipated  duration  of  such  servf 
objective  criteria  and  evaluation  pr| 
and  a  schedule  for  determining  wh« 
termedlate  objectives  are  being  achl 
(6)  a  review  of  the  plan  with  the 
guardian  at  least  annually  with  provi 
such  amendments  as  may  be  mutualli^  agreed 
upon.". 

ABJUSTMEKTS  NSCISSrrATCD  BT  APPROPgUTIONS 

Sec.  109.  Section  144  of  Utle  I  of  ||he  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  first  #ntence 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foS^owlng: 
"If  the  sums  appropriated  for  any  fiii;al  year 
for  making  the  payments  provldedjln  this 
title  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  in  full  t|be  total 
amounts  which  all  local  and  State]  educa- 
tional agencies  are  eligible  to  recelv|  under 
this  title  for  such  year,  the  amouii^  avail- 
able for  each  grant  to  a  State  agenc^ilellglble 
for  a  grant  under  section  121. 122,  or  j|23  shall 
be  equal  to  the  total  amount  of  the  Jrant  as 
computed  under  each  such  sectlorj  If  the 
remainder  of  such  sums  available  ^ter  the 
application  of  the  preceding  senten#  Is  not 
sufficient  to  pay  in  full  the  total  ipnounts 
which  all  local  educational  agencies  are 
eligible  to  receive  vmder  part  A  of^ls  title 
for  such  year,  the  allocations  to  suSagen- 
cies  shall,  subject  to  adjustments  under  the 
next  sentence,  be  ratably  reduced  tcithe  ex- 
tent necessary  to  bring  the  aggr<fcate  of 
such  allocations  within  the  llmltw^of  the 
amount  so  appropriated.  The  allocaSon  of  a 
local  educational  agency  which  woufll  be  re- 
duced under  the  preceding  sentence^ to  less 
than  90  per  oentum  of  its  allocatloi^  under 
part  A  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  thall  be 
increased  to  such  amount,  the  toti^  of  the 
iL^reases  thereby  required  being  dMlved  by 
proportionately  reducing  the  allocs^  ions  of 
the    remaining   local    educational    i  sencles. 
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under  the  preceding  sentence,  but  with  such 
adjustments  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
the  allocation  to  any  of  such  remaining  local 
educational  agencies  from  being  thereby  re- 
duced to  leas  tlian  such  amotuit." 

rARTICIPATTON    OP    CHn.DKEN    EKROLLED    IN 
PRIVATE    SCHOOLS 

Sec.  110.  (a)  Sections  142  through  144  of 
the  Act  (and  all  cross-references  thereto) 
are  redesignated  as  sections  143  through  145. 
respectively  (and  will  be  further  redesignated 
under  section  110(h)  of  this  Act),  and  the 
following  new  section  is  inserted  Immediately 
after  section  141 : 

"PARTICIPATION   OF  CHILDREN    ENROLLED    IN 
PRTVATE    SCHOOLS 

"Sec.  132.  (at  To  tlie  extent  consistent 
with  the  number  of  educationally  deprived 
children  In  the  school  district  of  the  local 
educational  agency  who  are  enrolled  in  pri- 
vate elementary  and  secondary  schools,  such 
agency  shall  make  provision  for  Including 
<,peclaj  educational  services  and  arrange- 
ments (such  as  dual  enrollment,  educational 
radio  and  television,  and  mobile  educatioual 
services  and  equipment)  in  which  such  chil- 
dren can  participate  and  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  clauses  (A)  and  (B)  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  131, 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  such 
section,  and  clauses  (A)  and  (B)  of  para- 
graph (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  said  section. 
"(b)  (1 1  If  a  local  educatioual  agency  is 
prohibited  by  law  from  providing  for  the 
participation  In  special  programs  for  educa- 
tionally deprived  children  enrolled  in  pri- 
vate elementary  and  secondary  schools  as 
required  by  subsection  (a),  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  waive  such  requirement  and  the 
provisions  of  section  131(a)  (2)  and  shall  ar- 
range for  the  provision  of  services  to  such 
children  through  arrangements  which  shall 
be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(a). 

"(2 1  If  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
a  local  educatioual  agency  has  substantially 
tailed  to  provide  for  the  participation  on  an 
equitable  basis  of  educationally  deprived 
children  enrolled  In  private  elementary  and 
secondnry  schools  as  required  by  subsection 
(a),  he  shall  arrange  for  the  provision  of 
services  to  such  children  through  arrange- 
ments wliich  shall  be  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a)  upon  which  determi- 
nation the  provisions  of  paragraph  (a)  and 
Section  131(a)  (2)  shall  be  wat\-ed. 

"(3)  When  the  Commissioner  arranges  for 
services  pursuant  to  this  section,  he  shall, 
after  consultation  with  the  appropriate  pub- 
lic and  private  school  ofllclals,  pmy  the  cost 
of  such  services  from  the  appropriate  alloca- 
tion or  allocations  under  this  title. 

"(4)(i)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  take 
any  final  action  under  this  section  or  section 
807  (d),  (e),  or  (f )  until  he  has  afforded  the 
State  and  local  educational  agency  affected 
by  such  action  at  least  60  days  notice  of  his 
proposed  action  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
liearlng  with  respect  thereto  on  the  record. 

"(11)  If  a  State  or  local  educational  agency 
is  dlssatlfifled  with  the  Commissioner's  final 
action  after  a  hearing  under  subsection  <a), 
it  may  within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such 
action,  file  with  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  such  State 
is  located  a  petition  for  review  of  that  ac- 
tion. A  oopy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to 
the  Commissioner.  The  Commissioner  there- 
upon sliall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the 
proceediiigs  on  which  he  based  his  action,  as 
provided  In  secUon  2112  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code. 

(Ill)  TTie  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. If  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  sbowTt,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  malce  new 
or  modified  fiudiugs  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  prevlouK  action,  and  shall  file  in  the  oourt 
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the  record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  like- 
wise be  conclusive  If  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence. 

(iv)  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the 
court  sbaU  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  ac 
tton  of  the  Commissioner  or  to  set  it  ashk 
In  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judgment  of  the 
court  shaU  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  upon  cer- 
tiorari or  certification  as  provided  in  section 
1254  of  title  28.  United  States  Code." 

TECHNICAL    AND   CONTORMINC    AMENDMENTS   TO 
TITLE    I    OF   ESEA 

Sec.  111.  (a)  Section  141(a)(4)  of  title  I 
Of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 145"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 433  of  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act". 

(b)  Sections  141(a)(1)(B)  and  144(a)  (2i 
(as  redesignated  by  section  109  of  this  Acti 
of  the  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"maximum". 

(c)(1)  Section  143(a)  (as  redesignated  by 
section  109  of  this  Act)  of  title  I  of  the  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "described  In 
section  141(c)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"provided  for  In  section  122". 

(2)  Section  143(a)  (1)  (as  redesignated  by 
section  109  of  this  Act)  of  title  I  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  103(a) 
(5)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section 
121". 

(d)  Section  144(a)(2)  (as  redesignated  bv 
section  109  of  this  Act)  of  title  I  of  the  Act 
Is  amended  "5y  striking  out  "or  Lection  131". 

(e)  Section  144(b)(1)  (as  redesignated  bv 
secUon  109  of  this  Act)  of  title  I  of  the  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(1 )  1  per  centum  of  the  amount  allocated 
to  the  State  and  Its  local  educational  agen- 
cies as  determined  for  that  year  under  this 
title:  or". 

(f )  The  third  and  fourth  sentences  of  sec- 
tion 145  (as  redesignated  by  section  109  of 
this  Act)  of  title  I  of  the  Act  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  103  (a  i 
(6)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section 
122". 

(g)  Sections  146  and  147  of  title  I  of  the 
Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 141(c)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"section  122". 

(h)  Part  D  of  title  I  of  the  Act  (and  any 
cross-reference  thereto)  Is  redesignated  as 
part  C.  section  141  of  the  Act  (and  any  cross- 
reference  thereto)  Is  redesignated  as  section 
131,  sections  143  through  145  of  the  Act  (as 
redesignated  by  section  109  of  this  Act)  (and 
cross-references  thereto)  are  further  redesig- 
nated as  sections  133  through  135,  respec- 
tively, sections  146  throtigh  149  of  the  Act 
(and  cross-references  thereto)  are  redesig- 
nated as  sections  136  through  139,  respec- 
tively, and  section  150  of  the  Act  (and  any 
cross-reference  thereto)  is  redesignated  as 
section  141. 

(1)  Section  403  of  the  Act  of  September  30. 
1950  (Public  Law  874.  Eighty-first  Congress), 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(16)  For  purposes  of  title  n.  the  'average 
per  pupU  expenditure'  In  a  State,  or  In  the 
United  States,  shall  be  the  aggregate  current 
expenditures,  during  the  second  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  com- 
putation Is  made  (or  if  satisfactory  data  for 
that  year  are  not  available  at  the  time  of 
computation,  then  during  the  most  reoent 
preceding  fiscal  year  for  which  satisfactory 
data  are  available),  of  all  local  educational 
agencies  as  defined  In  section  4C3(6)(B)  In 
the  State,  or  in  the  United  States  (which  for 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection  means  the 
fifty  SUtes.  and  the  District  of  Columbia),  as 
the  case  may  be,  plus  any  direct  current  ex- 
penditures by  the  State  for  operation  of  such 
agencies  (without  regard  to  the  source  of 
funds  from  which  either  of  such  expenditures 
are  made),  divided  by  the  aggi«gate  number 
of  children   In   average  daily  attendance  to 
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whom  such  agencies  provided  free  public 
education  during  such  preceding  year. 

"(17)  For  the  ptirposes  of  title  n,  'excess 
costs'  means  those  costs  directly  attributable 
to  programs  and  projects  approved  under 
that  title  which  exceed  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  of  a  local  educational  agency  in 
ihe  most  recent  year  for  which  satisfactory 
data  are  available  for  pupils  In  the  grade  or 
grades  Included  in  such  programs  or  projects 
(but  not  including  expenditures  under  that 
title  for  any  comparable  State  or  local  special 
programs  for  educationally  deprived  children 
or  expenditures  for  bilingual  programs  or 
special  education  for  handicapped  children 
or  children  with  specific  learning  disabili- 
ties) ." 

STUDY  OP  PUaPOSES  AND  EPFECTTVENESS  OP  COM- 
PENSATORY EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  112.  (a)  In  addition  t.o  the  other  au- 
thorities, responsibilities,  and  duties  con- 
ferred upon  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "In- 
stitute") by  section  405  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act,  the  Institute  shall 
undertake  a  thorough  evaluation  and  study 
of  compensatory  education  programs,  Includ- 
ing such  programs  conducted  by  States  and 
such  programs  conducted  under  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  Such  study  shall  Include — 

(1)  an  examination  of  the  fundamental 
purposes  of  such  programs,  and  the  effective- 
ness of  such  programs  in  attaining  such  pvu°- 
poses, 

(2)  an  analysis  of  means  to  accurately 
identify  the  children  who  have  the  greatest 
need  for  such  programs,  in  keeping  with  the 
fundamental  purposes  thereof, 

(3)  an  analysis  of  effectiveness  of  methods 
and  procedures  for  meeting  the  educational 
needs  of  children,  including  the  use  of  In- 
dividualized written  educational  plans  for 
children,  and  programs  for  training  the 
teachers  of  children, 

(4)  an  exploration  of  alternative  methods, 
Including  the  use  of  procedures  to  assess 
educational  disadvantage,  for  distributing 
funds  under  such  programs  to  States,  to 
State  educatioual  agencies,  and  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  an  equitable  and  effi- 
cient manner,  which  will  accurately  reflect 
current  conditions  and  Insure  that  such 
funds  reach  the  areas  of  greatest  current 
need  and  are  effectively  used  for  such  areas, 

(6)  experimental  programs  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Institute,  in  cases  where  the 
Institute  determines  that  such  experimental 
programs  are  necessary  to  carry  out  clauses 
(I)  through  (4),  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  is  authmized,  notwithstanding 
any  provision  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1065,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Institute,  to  approve  the  use  of 
grants  which  educational  agencies  are  eli- 
gible to  receive  under  such  title  I  (In  cases 
where  the  agency  eligible  for  such  grant 
agrees  to  such  use)  In  order  to  carry  out  such 
experimental  programs,  and 

(6)  findings  and  recommendations,  includ- 
ing recommendations  for  changes  In  such 
title  I  CHT  for  new  legislation,  with  respect  to 
the  matters  studied  under  clauses  (1) 
through  (5). 

(b)  The  National  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children  shall 
advise  the  Institute  with  respect  to  the  de- 
sign and  execution  of  such  study.  The  Com- 
missioner of  Education  shall  obtain  and 
transmit  to  the  Institute  such  inf(»-matlon 
as  It  shall  request  with  respect  to  programs 
carried  on  under  title  I  of  the  Act. 

(c)  The  Institute  shall  make  an  Interim 
report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  December  31,  1976,  and  shall 
make  a  final  report  thereto  no  later  than  nine 
months  after  the  date  of  submission  of  such 
interim  report,  on  the  result  of  its  study  con- 
ducted under  this  section.  Any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  rule,  or  regulation  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  such  reports  shall  not 
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be  submitted  to  any  review  outside  of  the 
Institute  before  its  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress, but  the  President  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  may  make  to  the  Con- 
gress such  recommendations  with  respect  to 
the  contents  of  the  reports  as  each  may  deem 
appropriate. 

(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  study  under  this  section  the 
sum  of  (15,000,000. 

(e)(1)  The  Institute  shall  svibmit  to  the 
Congress,  within  one  htuidred  and  twenty 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  a  plan  for  its  study  to  be  conducted 
under  this  section.  The  Institute  shall  have 
such  plan  delivered  to  both  Houses  on  the 
same  day  and  to  each  House  while  It  is  in  ses- 
sion. The  Institute  shall  not  commence  sucli 
study  until  the  first  day  after  the  close  of  the 
first  period  of  thirty  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  Congress  after  the  date  cf 
the  delivery  of  such  plan  to  the  Congress. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  — 

(A)  continuity  of  session  Is  broken  only  by 
an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die;  and 

(B)  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not 
in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are  ex- 
cluded in  the  computations  of  the  thirty- 
day  period. 

StTRVET  AND  STUDY   FOR   UPGRADING    NUMBER   OF 
CHILDREN    COUNTED 

Sec.  113.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall.  In  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  expand  the 
ciirrent  population  survey  (or  make  such 
other  survey)  In  order  to  furnish  current 
data  {tor  each  State  with  respect  to  the  total 
n\unber  of  school-age  children  in  each  State 
to  be  counted  for  purposes  of  section  103 
(c)  (1)  (A)  of  title  I  of  the  Act.  Such  survey 
shall  be  made,  and  a  report  of  the  results  of 
such  survey  shall  be  made  Jointly  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  the 
Congress,  no  later  than  February  1,  1975. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  study  the  feasibility  of  updating  the 
number  of  children  counted  for  purposes  of 
section  103(c)  of  title  I  of  the  Act  in  school 
districts  of  local  educational  agencies  in 
order  to  make  adjustments  In  the  amounts 
of  the  grants  tor  which  local  educational 
agencies  within  a  State  are  eligible  under 
section  103(a)  (2)  of  the  Act,  and  shall  report 
to  the  Congress,  no  later  than  February  1. 
1976,  the  results  of  such  study,  whlcit  shall 
Include  an  analysis  of  alternative  methods 
for  making  such  adjustments,  together  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  with  respect  to 
which  such  method  or  methods  are  most 
promising  for  such  purpose,  together  with  a 
study  of  the  results  of  the  expanded  popula- 
tion survey,  authorized  in  subsection  (a) 
(including  analysis  of  its  accuracy  and  the 
potential  utility  of  data  derived  therefrom) 
for  making  adjustments  in  the  amounts  paid 
to  each  State  under  section  134(a)  (1)  of 
title  I  of  the  Act. 

(c)  No  method  for  making  adjustments 
directed  to  be  considered  piUBuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  or  subsection  (b)  shall  be  Im- 
plemented unless  such  method  sliall  first 
be  enacted  by  the  Congress. 


CONTINUATION  OP  MILITARY  DE- 
PENDENTS SPECIAL  EDUCATION 
IN  HAW  AH 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF   HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  18,  1974 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  a  re- 
cent policy  change  proclaimed  by  the 
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Department  of  Defense,  Federal  funds 
would  no  longer  be  provided  for  chil- 
dren's special  educational  needs  who 
liave  severe  learning  disabilities.  For 
years,  these  children  have  received 
benefits  imder  the  civilian  health  and 
medical  program  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices— CHAMPUS — which  provides  finan- 
cial assistance  for  medical  services 
obtained  from  civilian  health  care  pro- 
viders. Now,  the  DOD  has  decided  to 
discontinue  cost-sliaring  for  educational 
services  where  that  kind  of  service  is 
es-sentially  the  only  one  being  provided. 

On  its  face,  the  Department's  policy 
switch  is  patently  unfair.  What  differ- 
ence should  it  make  if  only  one  kind  of 
service  is  provided  to  any  particular  pa- 
tient? Fimds  are  not  being  cut  off  if  a 
CHAMPUS  participant  is  treated  solely 
for  measles,  cancer,  or  a  broken  leg.  The 
di-stinction  adversely  affecting  children 
afflicted  with  learning  disabilities  appears 
to  have  no  bsisis  in  fact. 

According  to  the  Department's  state- 
ment on  this  matter,  CHAMPUS  pay- 
ments for  special  education  are  being 
Vvithdravra  because  the  problem  is  pri- 
marily one  of  education  rather  than 
medical  treatment  for  which  the  program 
is  intended.  Yet  the  cutoff  of  fimds  is  be- 
ing imposed  "even  though  a  beneficiary 
may  have  an  approved  medical  diagnosis 
and  a  recommendation  or  order  from  a 
medical  professional  that  educational 
services  should  be  provided  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  condition  diagnosed." 

This  is  certainly  a  heartless  means  of 
achieving  budget  cuts.  In  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  one  of  the  institutions  most 
severely  affected  will  be  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Special  Education  and  Training 
School — ASSETS — a  private,  nonprofit 
school  for  elementary  level  children — 
dependents  of  active  duty  military  per- 
sonnel— who  have  learning  disabilities 
and  whose  academic  needs  cannot  be 
adequately  met  in  public  or  other  pri- 
vate schools  in  Hawaii. 

The  primary  goal  of  ASSETS  Is  to  offer 
instruction,  learning  and  academic 
therapy  for  those  dependent  children 
who  have  a  disorder  in  one  or  more  of 
the  basic  psychological  processes  in- 
volved in  understanding  or  in  using  lan- 
guage— spoken  or  written.  Such  a  dis- 
order can  manifest  itself  in  an  Imperfect 
ability  to  think,  listen,  read,  write,  spell, 
or  do  mathematical  calculations. 

These  disorders  include  such  condi- 
tions as  perceptual  handicaps,  brain  in- 
jui-y.  minimal  brain  dysfunctions,  dys- 
lexia, developmental  aphasia,  and  other 
similar  handicaps.  Certainly  these  come 
imder  the  category  of  medical  conditions 
and  speciEkl  education  is  a  form  of  treat- 
ment. CHAMPUS  payments  have  been 
provided  as  such  for  years  and  only  by 
twisted  logic  can  it  be  suddenly  dis- 
covered now  that  such  payments  are  not 
authorized  by  the  law. 

Because  it  is  heavily  dependent  on 
CHAMPUS  funding,  HawaU's  ASSETS 
and  the  military  families  who  will  need 
these  services  in  the  future  will  suffer 
greatly  because  of  this  shortsighted  and 
discriminatory  change.  Accordingly,  I 
am  introducing  today,  legislation  in  the 
House,  as  a  companion  to  that  offered 
previously  by  my  colleague  Senator 
Daniel  K.  Inotjye  to  require  the  Armed 
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Forces  to  continue  to  provide  spe#il  edu- 
cation senrices  to  physically  handJcRpped 
dependents  of  members  serving  m^  active 
duty,  "nits  will  be  «ocomi"' 
amending  section  l©7»(d)  of 
United  States  Code,  to  specify 
bility  of  children  In  need  of  specjbl  edu- 
cation for  learning  disabilities,     j 

I  hope  this  legislation  will  receije  early 
and  favorable  consideration  by  tipe  Con- 
gi-ess. 


CETA  IN  PERSPEC1 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIC  £R 


or   WISCONSZK 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA"   IV 

Monday,  March  IB,  1974 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wlsconsi  .  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  signing  the  Compre  ensive 
Employment  and  Tialning  Act  i  t  1973 
into  law  last  December,  the  Pi  sident 
hailed  it  as  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  leg- 
islation to  have  reached  his  de  t  that 
year.  The  act  represents  a  sig  ificant 
slaift  In  totergovemmental  resp  nsibil- 
Ities  and  is,  in  a  very  real  ser  ;e,  the 
cutting  edge  of  the  new  federalisn  .  How- 
ever, as  is  true  of  any  piece  of  eglsla- 
tion,  the  proof  of  its  value  will  1^  in  its 
implementation . 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues 
lowing   article   by   Sar  A.  Levi 
Garth  L.  Mangutn,  the  current 
chairman,  respectively,  of  the 
Manpower  Policy  Task  Force 
cle  represents  a  constructive  ad 
the  continuing  policy  debate  surr 
our  efforts  to  develop  an  effec 
tional  manpower  policy. 

The  article  follows : 

An  Oij>  BnoGXT  rott  New   Lbgi: 
IlfMCT  1974 

(By  Sar  A.  licvltan  and  Oarth  L. 

The  devel<H>ment8  In  manpower  . 
priorities  over  the  past  year  bav« 
nlflfiant  and  lasting  changes  In  our  ^ 
nxanpower  efTorts.  The  signing  of  ttte  Com 
prehenslve  Employment  and  Training  Act 
(CETA)  on  December  28,  197S.  wal  poten- 
tially the  most  fsr-reacblng  change  Hailed 
by  the  administration  as  a  "su^atantlal 
acfalereinant  In  ttte  nMvetnent  tow|rd  spe- 
cial revsnne  faring  goals  of  decttfttrallMd 
and  decategoriaed  docDestle  progratnmlng." 
the  act  marics  a  departure  from  federal 
dominance  la  tbe  manpower  field.  [ 
CKTA  nr  pimspacmK       i 

Many  observers  of  the  manpower  system 
as  it  evolred  during  the  past  doa^n  years 
hav*  agraed  that  the  federal  estabUahment 
has  dominated  the  design,  plannmg,  and 
delivery  of  manpower  programs  at  jrthe  ex- 
pense of  state  and  local  involyemitot.  The 
rhetoric  of  decentralization  and  dtfcategor- 
izatloa  proBila«d  more  efflcient  aop  effec- 
tlTS  utHt—ttnw  of  ■Mmpower 
time  wasted  In  ncurtog  federal  appi#val 
leas  money  dirsrted  to  national 
programs  that  do  not  meet  loo&l  n< 

Olven  the  conflicts  between  the  Ntzon  ad- 
ministration and  Congress  over  ^e  past 
three  years  and  the  oft-noted  dete^oratlon 
of  the  Mpsrttaanshlp  which  prvrtkOed  In 
manpower  policf  iintu  about  10111,  It  ti 
easy  to  Corgift  tkat  tiM  aditirttiirtton  and 
both  perttw  ta  Oongiess  krave  beea  pvawaUtg 
esseotiaBy  tke  aaoM  obJeottTes.  XIm  differ- 
ences wre  largely  la  detsl  and  In  rtietoric 
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The  rhetoric  In  partlcnlar  might  lead  the 
casual  obaerrer  to  believe  that  a  radically 
new  concept — manpower  revenue  sharing — 
had  been  introduced  and  had  prevailed  in  a 
remarkably  short  time.  Actually  a  ccmsensus 
ou  the  need  for  deoentralleatlon  and  decate- 
gorlzatlon  had  been  building  for  a  decade 
and  the  concepts  had  no  serloiis  opposition 
left.  As  early  as  1964.  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment  and  Manpower  rec- 
ommended the  formation  of  manpower  ad- 
visory committees  in  every  major  labor 
market  area,  which  were  to  Include  repre- 
sentatives of  each  public  and  private  agency 
and  target  groups  In  the  community  with 
substantial  manpower  Interests.  Committees 
were  "to  consider  the  full  range  of  man- 
power problems  and  needs  in  the  commu- 
nity for  the  present  and  future"  and  were 
to  have  their  counterparts  at  the  state  and 
regional  level. 

On  the  legislative  front,  the  1967  amend- 
ments to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
designated  Community  Work  and  Training 
Programs  (CWTP)  as  single  sponsors  for 
local  manpower  programs  and  authorized 
Concentrated  Employment  Programs  (CEP) 
to  develop  one-stop  manpower  service  cen- 
ters. The  1968  amendments  to  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  gave  states 
the  authority  to  approve  aU  institutional 
projects  as  long  as  t^ey  conformed  to  a 
federally-approved    state    plan. 

Administratively,  the  Department  of  Labor 
Initiated  the  Cooperative  Area  Manpower 
Planning  System  (CAMPS)  to  encourage  lo- 
cal decision  making  in  manpower  policy  and 
shifted  more  of  its  contract  approval  deci- 
sions to  regional  offices.  George  P.  Shultz. 
the  first  Secretary  of  lAbor  under  President 
Nixon,  Indicated  support  of  manpower  de- 
centralization and  decategorlsatlon  when  he 
served  as  chairman  of  a  pre-lnauguratlon 
manpower  task  force. 

The  key  policy  decision  was  to  consoli- 
date responsibility  for  planning  and  delivery 
of  manpower  services  tn  the  bands  of  dected 
ofiBcials  In  the  states  and  localities — not  with 
the  professional  bureaucrats  who  earlier 
dominated  local  manpower  operatlone.  In 
1972,  manpower  planning  councils  were  re- 
constituted under  the  chairmanship  of 
mayors  and  governors.  Building  on  the  1907 
"Green  Amendment"  to  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  (which  autborlaed  local  gov- 
ernments to  assume  sponaocahlp  ot  com- 
munity action  agenciee  and  antlpoverty 
manpower  programs),  the  Department  of 
Labor  funded  nine  pilot  projects  la  197S  to 
consolidate  authority  for  MDTA  and  EOA 
programs  under  the  auspices  of  local  govern- 
ment. 

It  took  the  new  law.  however,  to  give 
final  approval  to  the  choice  of  elected  of- 
ficials as  manpower  spons(K«  and  more 
significantly,  to  clarify  the  relative  roles 
of  federal,  state,  and  local  goyernnwnts  and 
cccnmunlty  organlsattona.  Tlie  law  gives  the 
states  a  nde  both  es  sponsor  for  areas  not 
covered  by  direct  federal  grants  and  as  oo- 
crdinator  of  state  agencies — the  employ- 
ment security,  vocational  education  and  wel- 
fare agencies— said  localities.  Invol'vement 
of  community  groupa,  at  least  In  the  plan- 
ning process,  is  assmed.  And,  the  federal 
government  is  left  with  oversight  author- 
ity— that  could  be  exercised  as  strictly  as  it 
chooses — to  approve  the  sponsors'  plans  and 
to  assure  that  CETA's  standards  of  serving 
the  "economically  disadvantaged,  unem- 
ployed, and  underemployed"  are  met. 

Though  the  "new"  manpower  policy  em- 
bodied in  CETA  is  really  a  decade  old,  this 
does  not  minimize  the  achievements  of  those 
who  brought  CETA  into  being.  Nearly  all 
groups  recognized  the  desirability  of  as- 
signing greater  responsibility  to  state  and 
local  officials  for  manpower  programs,  but 
there  were  many  objections  to  the  compre- 
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henslve  leglslatimi.  Some  opponents  weia 
merely  protecting  their  vested  Interest  la 
some  categorical  programs  or  arguing  for  p». 
lltical  purposes.  Others  questioned  the  ex- 
tremeness of  the  administration's  "put  the 
money  on  the  stump  and  run"  language  at 
some  points,  and  feared  that  "revenue  8har> 
ing"  was  a  blind  for  cutting  manpower  budg- 
ets. None  of  these  disagreements,  hoa'ever, 
go  to  the  heart  of  the  deoentrallzatlon-de- 
categorization  debate. 

Informed  opposition  to  CETA  raised  twe 
Important  questions  that  may  haunt  ardent 
proponents  of  decentralized  and  decatego- 
rlzed  manpower  programs:  Can  state  and 
local  governments  Ije  trusted  to  give  prior- 
ity to  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  people?  And 
win  the  feds  supply  as  much  money  for  a 
single  comprehensive  program  as  iat  ttie  ag- 
gregate of  many  separate  ones? 

ACCOtTNTAWLrrY    UNDEB    CETA 

The  first  fear  was  fostered  by  the  extreme 
manpower  revenue  sharing  rhetoric,  which 
sounded  as  though  the  administration  was  in 
fact  preparing  to  abandon  responsibility  for 
manpower  efforts  except  for  the  supply  of 
funds.  Any  such  inclinations  were  tempered 
in  CETA  which  leaves  the  federal  establish- 
ment an  opportunity  and  a  mandate  to  re- 
main the  steward  of  appropriated  funds.  In 
fact,  federal  manpower  agencies  never  had 
much  Influence  over  what  occurred  with 
manpower  money  in  the  field.  They  could 
audit  to  determine  whether  anyone  had  "his 
hand  in  the  till."  They  could  require  reports 
stating  that  all  or  most  of  the  enrollees  fit 
the  disadvantaged  criteria.  But  they  could 
never  assure  that  the  reports  were  accurate 
or  that  the  criteria  In  fact  Identified  those 
most  tn  need  of  services.  They  could  Insist 
that  program  operators  supply  the  services 
prescril)ed  in  program  guideUnes  but  they 
could  never  assiire  that  the  services  fit  the 
clients'  needs  nor  that  they  were  of  high 
quality.  All  of  these  quality  controls  had  to 
be  left  to  the  local  jurisdiction's  good  faith 
and  commitment. 

Slnoe  manpower  is  only  one  of  the  many 
responsibilities  of  a  governor,  mayor,  or 
county  supervisor,  his  competence  as  a  man- 
power practitioner  is  leas  Important  than  his 
commitment  to  manpower  as  a  local  policy 
tool.  The  elected  official  is  in  a  position  to 
create  his  own  bureaucracy  to  plan  and  ad- 
miolster  programs.  The  tradeoff  wlU  be  be- 
tween the  established,  professional,  federally- 
oriented  bureaucracies  and  a  new  and  smaller 
bureaucracy  less  experienced  and  acoouuta- 
ble  to  an  elected  official  who  wlU  likely  be 
concerned  only  about  tiM  political  ocnse- 
quencee  of  his  manpower  policies.  Inexperl- 
enoe  Is  by  definition  temporary.  The  ood- 
tinulng  issue  will  be  polltloal  responsiveness 
to  the  manpower  clientele.  This  responsive- 
ness will  iK)w  depend  on  ollents'  organisatlan 
and  political  muscle,  not  on  the  relatkMi- 
shlp  of  the  elected  official  to  his  bureaucrats. 

THE    1975    MAWPOWm   BUIMJET 

Without  minimizing  tiie  Importance  of 
good  administration  In  the  delivery  of  man- 
power services.  It  must  be  recognized  that 
the  most  efflcient  administration  does  not 
create  Jobs  or  provide  training  facilities  and 
opportunities.  Ponds  are  needed  to  plan  and 
injplement  manpowBr  programs  and  even  the 
most  ardent  advocates  of  encouraging  greater 
local  participation  in  manpower  programs 
recognire  that  decentralization  erf  autlKWity 
over  manpower  services  will  not  Increase  the 
efficiency  of  these  programs  oveml^t.  On 
the  contrary,  the  period  of  transition  may 
entaU  extra  expenditioes  and  Uttle  admin- 
IstraUre  savings.  Ctaarly,  the  Indusloa  of 
state  and  local  offlolals  in  the  aiaapowers^ 
teoi  can  bring  about  only  marginal  improfe- 
menta  In  the  short  run.  Some  bad  hoped 
that  the  period  of  tzanaltlon  to  greater  rsles 
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ioT  state  and  local  manpower  administrators 
would  be  accompanied  by  the  necessary  fi- 
nancial support  to  allow  for  the  orderly  con- 
tinuation of  existing  programs  and  that  the 
manpower  budget  would  be  sweetened  to  al- 
low for  greater  local  experimentation.  Tlils, 
i-egrettably,  was  not  the  case. 

After  the  sharp  reductions  of  manpower 
outlays  In  1973,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  fat 
rears  for  manpower  are  over.  The  budget 
r'emonstrates  that  the  administration  favors 
comprehensive  programs  only  if  they  can  be 
achieved  with  smaller  aggregate  costs.  Total 
manpower  expenditures  peaked  at  the  $5  bil- 
lion level  during  fiscal  1973 — a  cut  of  *300 
million  from  the  earlier  announced  plans 
(Table  1).  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  anticipates  that  fiscal  1974  outlays 
for  manpower  programs  will  be  cut  during 
the  current  year  by  an  additional  (153  mil- 
lion and  that  they  will  remain  at  the  $4.8 
billion  level  during  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

The  apparent  stabilization  of  manpower 
outlays  is,  of  course,  misleading  because  it 
does  not  take  into  account  the  inflation  that 
has  occurred  in  recent  years.  Given  the  8.8 
percent  rise  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
during  1973  and  an  anticipated  Increase  of 
about  7  percent  (if  not  worse)  during  the 
current  year,  it  would  have  required  an  in- 
crease of  about  $700  million  in  the  manpower 
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budget  Just  to  keep  up  the  1973  real  level  of 
expenditures. 

TABLE  l.-MANPOWER  BUDGET  SUMMARY 
|ln  millions  of  dollsrsi 

1973  1974  1975 

Program  actual    estimate      estimate 


4.808 


4,831 


Total .        4.952 

Compretiensive  manpower 
assistance  training 

Emergency  employment  as- 
sistance..  _ 

Work  incentive  training  and 
placement 

Veterans  programs 

Employment  service 

Vocational  rehabilitation 

Social  services  training 

Other  training  and  place- 
ment programs . 

Employment-related  child 
care 

Program  direction,  research, 
and  support. 

Other  supportive  services 


Source:  U.S.  Office  ot  Management  and  Budget 

Tlie  aggregate  manpower  budget  reduction 
of  about  18  percent  in  real  terms  between 
1973  and  1975  masks  the  disproportionate 
distribution  of  the  losses.  Progran>s  for  the 
poor,   the   unemployed,   and   underemployed 


1,388 

1  398 

1,902 

1,005 

631 

177 
292 
431 
636 
58 

197 
337 
428 
715 
41 

200 
339 
424 
770 
61 

276 

282 

260 

433 

502 

584 

209 
48 

220 
58 

219 
51 
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served  by  CETA  are  slated  for  the  sharpest 
cuts.  In  fiscal  1973,  the  outlays  that  are  cov- 
ered by  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  efforts  amounted  to  $2.4  billion. 
The  administration  proposes  to  cut  these 
outlays  to  $1.9  billion  during  fiscal  1975 
(Table  2). 

At  the  state  and  local  level,  the  combina- 
tion of  manpower  funds  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  amounted  to  $2.1  bil- 
lion of  the  $2.4  billion  total.  It  was  reduced 
to  $1.9  billion  in  1974  and  to  $1.6  billion  in 
1975.  Institutional  expenditures  are  expected 
to  expand  slightly  in  1975  after  their  cut  in 

1974.  This  assumption  seems  reasonable 
since  states  and  localities  will  receive  a  5 
percent  funding  bonus  for  planning  institu- 
tional programs  Jointly  with  state  vocational 
education  agencies.  On-the-job  training  pro- 
grams, which  underwent  significant  cutbacks 
In  1974,  are  expected  to  receive  greater  pref- 
erence among  state   and  local   sponsors   in 

1975.  Much  of  the  increase  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  state  and  local  governments  will  have  to 
pick  up  funding  for  the  JOBS  program,  which 
was  a  national  program  this  year.  Expedi- 
tures  for  work  experience  programs  for  school 
age  youth,  also  retrenched  in  1974,  will  grow 
by  30  percent  in  1975  thanks  to  unexpended 
funds  left  over  from  previous  appropriations. 
The  legality  of  impounding  these  funds  has 
been  questioned  by  the  lower  courts. 


TABLE  2.- ESTIMATED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  COMPREHENSIVE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  FUNDS 

[Dollar  amounts  in  millionsl 


1973 

1974 

1975 

Actual 

Percent 

Estimate 

Percent 

Estimate 

Percent 

ToW 

»,393 

100. 0 

»,029 

100.0 

»,902 

100.0 

National: 

State  and  local: 

410 
143 
295 

248 

17.1 
6.0 
12.3 
10.4 

365 

91 

289 

311 

18.0 

4.5 

14.2 

15.3 

417 
242 
394 
573 

21.9 
12.7 
20.7 
30.1 

Job  Corps 

Institutional....... ; 

OJT 

In-school  work  support. . 

iOtS".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
Migrant  Worken. 

Postschool  work  support. 

Subtotal 

SubtoU'.... 

Public  employment  pro- 
gram  

1,096 
1,005 

45.8 
42.0 

1.056 
631 

52.0 
31.1  . 

1,626 

85.5 

1973 


1974 


1975 


Actual      Percent    Estinwte      Percent    Estimate       Percent 


tl88  7.9 

104 i3 


$30 

183 
40 
77 
U 

341 


1.5 

9.0 

2.0 

3.8 

.5 


$30 
171 
SO 


1.6 
9.0 
2.6 


24 


16.8 


275 


1.3 
14.5 


Note:  Details  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 
Source:  U.S.  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

The  major  loes  which  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  been  asked  to  absorb  Is  in 
public  service  employment.  During  1973,  ex- 
penditures under  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  added  $1  billion  to  the  $248  million 
spent  in  other  public  service  employment 
programs.  States  and  localities  will  have  $631 
million  left  for  1974  from  EEA,  to  which  com- 
prehensive manpower  funds  are  expected  to 
add  only  $311  million,  bringing  the  cut  to  26 
percent.  However,  despite  the  successful 
struggle  to  Include  a  separate  public  employ- 
ment program  in  CETTA.  states  and  localities 
must  plan  for  even  greater  reduction  In  pub- 
lic service  Jobs  in  1975.  Based  on  the  admin- 
istration proposed  budget,  public  employ- 
ment funding  In  1975  Is  likely  to  amount  to 
$573  million — a  40  percent  decrease  from 
1974 — assuming  the  $360  million  authorized 
will  be  expended  and  anticipated  additional 
State  and  local  exp>endltures  for  public  em- 
ployment materialize.  The  effectiveness  of 
public  service  employment  as  a  counter- 
cyclical tool  may  be  lost  because  the  legisla- 
tion allows  states  and  localities  to  inter- 
mingle the  money  nominally  set  iMlde  for 
public  employment  in  high  unemployment 
areas  with  their  regular  manpower  allotments 
without  restrictions  on  the  activities  for 
which  dollars  from  either  account  may  be 
used.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reduction  In  the 
sUe  of  the  separate  public  service  employ- 
ment allocation  and  the  freedom  to  use  regu- 
lar CETA  funds  for  public  employment  may 
tempt  localities  to  forego  other  manpower 
services  in  order  to  mamtain  their  public  em- 
ployment effort. 


Even  some  of  the  administration's  "pet" 
manpower  efforts  have  suffered  In  the  new 
budget.  The  January  1974  state  of  the  union 
message  alluded  to  plans  for  revamping  the 
welfare  payments  system,  but  on  the  man- 
power front  the  administration  budget  indi- 
cates a  dampening  of  enthusiasm  tat  its 
policy  of  combating  welfare  with  work.  Last 
year  the  Work  Incentive  (WIN)  program  ap- 
peared a  big  winner  in  the  manpower  budget. 
However,  proposed  1974  and  1976  expendi- 
tures for  WIN  training  will  Increase  by  only 
2  percent  and  the  anticipated  man-years  of 
service  to  be  offered  are  the  same.  WIN  ex- 
penditures on  direct  placement  of  welfare 
recipients  in  Jobs — mandated  by  the  Tal- 
madge  welfare  amendments  of  1971 — also  will 
be  held  constant.  The  administration  com- 
mitment to  moving  welfare  recipients  into 
permanent  Jobs  appears  to  have  dinmied, 
though,  despite  the  regrettable  loss  of  fund- 
ing, this  is  not  an  unwelcome  i^cognition  of 
reality. 

The  administration  also  intends  to  clamp 
down  on  the  expenditures  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service.  Its  budget  falls 
to  reflect  this  year's  expected  increase  in  the 
unemployment  rate  which  would  presumably 
add  to  its  work  load.  Moreover,  a  reduced 
budget  seems  to  hurt  the  Department  of  La- 
bor plans  for  more  services  to  employers  In 
hopes  of  raising  the  numbers  of  replace- 
ments. 

Outlays  for  vocational  rehabilitation  and 
for  supportive  services  for  WIN  trainees,  wel- 
fare recipients,  and  vocational  rehabilitation 
trainees  continue  to  expand  slowly  from  year 


to  year.  Like  veteran's  programs,  these  seem 
to  face  little  opposition  in  the  annual  battle 
for  attention.  This  year,  without  U.S.  military 
involvement  In  the  Vietnam  War,  outlays  on 
veterans  programs  are  expected  to  stabilize. 

Other  aspects  of  CETA  legislation  threaten 
problems  for  some  states  and  localities.  The 
distribution  of  CETA  funds  are  based  on  a 
formula  which  Includes  the  previous  year's 
allocation  (50  percent),  the  number  of  un- 
employed (37.5  percent),  and  the  adult  pop- 
ulation living  on  an  annual  income  of  below 
$7,000  (12.5  percent).  Despite  a  hold  harm- 
less clause  that  would  prevent  cuts  of  more 
than  10  percent  from  the  previous  year,  the 
formula  continues  the  tendency  to  redis- 
tribute funds  to  suburban  Jurisdictions 
which  began  in  1973.  For  the  central  cities, 
the  outlook  is  for  continuing  shrinking 
budgets. 

Central  cities  can  find  little  hope  in  other 
portions  of  the  federal  budget.  Legislative 
authority  for  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
wUl  end  In  June  1974  and  Model  Cities  is 
being  phased  out,  threatening  to  curtail 
many  manpower-related  activities  of  the 
community  action  agencies.  The  CAA  budget, 
which  accounted  for  total  outlays  $396  mil- 
lion in  1973  and  $243  million  this  year.  In- 
cludes only  $87  million  for  1975  to  phase  out 
federal  support  for  the  antlpoverty  agencies. 
Manpower  expenditures  by  Model  Cities 
agencies  will  be  reduced  from  $57  million  In 
1973  and  1974  to  $21  miUiou  in  1976.  Facing 
reduced  manpower  allocations,  many  cities 
will  find  It  difficult — if  not  impossible — to 
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pick  op  part  of  the  community  actlor.  ot 
Model  Cltle*  t»b. 

MAKXNO    DO    WtTR    A    SMALUCX    BT7SQET 

The  "decategoiizatlon"  of  manpower  fund- 
ing will  not  eliminate  categorical  needs  and 
clients.  The  budget  analysis  recognizes  these 
facts  of  lUe  In  its  attempt  to  guess  bo-vf  areas 
wlU  divide  their  CETA  allotments  amcfng  In- 
stitutional, on-the-job  training,  in-school 
and  post-school  work  support  activities. 
Since  states  and  localities  will  be  planning 
this  spring  for  fiscal  197S,  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  can  merely  mak^  edu- 
cated guesses  at  tlie  distribution  of  the 
funds.  I 

Yet,  with  shrinking  funds  the  predicted 
uumber  of  new  enrollees  and  mau-years  of 
service  are  on  the  rise.  The  obvious  iques- 
tion  Is  how  can  this  be  achieved  since  l^igher 
costs  p>er  man-year  are  e.xpected  In  eact^  cate- 
gory of  service.  The  "solution"  is  t|o  cut 
down  on  the  length  of  time  clients  s^ay  In 
the  programs.  Presumably,  the  strategy  is 
speedier  placement  In  jobs.  Indeed,  the  aver- 
age period  of  enrollment  in  Institutional 
training  has  already  dropped  froi^  4.9 
months  to  3.4  months  between  191%  and 
1973.  The  federal  budget  planners  anticipate 
a  furtlier  reduction  in  the  next  year;  Esti- 
mated outlajrs  per  new  enroUee  wili  pre- 
sumably decline  from  $2,931  In  1973  tof  1.873 
next  year.  Given  the  history  of  manpower 
programs  during  periods  of  loose  labov  mar- 
kets, like  those  anticipated  in  the  nexi  year, 
such  a  strategy  has  little  hope  of  succeeding. 

The  pressure  on  new  local  officials  anid  pol- 
icymakers to  plan  with  reduced  budgets 
places  difficult  obstacles  on  the  success  of 
the  new  system  designed  by  CETA.  St^e  and 
local  planners  will  be  confronted  wlttflpoUt- 
ically  powerful  manpower  agencies  Iwhose 
established  local  manpower  turfs  lOay  be 
dimcult  to  alter.  Even  in  areas  with  good 
manpower  relations  between  professioipal  bu- 
reaucracies and  elected  officials,  adc^tional 
funds  will  not  be  available  for  experimenta- 
tion. Moreover,  development  of  thef  tech- 
nical skills  and  political  acumen  nejcessary 
to  design  and  Implement  changes  may|  not  be 
forthcoming  quickly.  As  long  as  mappower 
budgets  fall  to  keep  pace  with  the  ^als  of 
the  new  legislation,  the  new  manpower  sys- 
tem will  not  be  given  a  chance  tct  show 
whether  It  can  operate  more  effectifely  or 
efficiently  than  the  old  one.  I 

However,  forecasts  based  on  the  Present's 
budget  proposals  may  be  unnecessarli|'  pes- 
simistic. The  modest  congressional  CETA  au- 
thorization and  the  equally  skimpy  a^tnlnis- 
t  ration  budget  recommendations  \  were 
planned  In  relatively  prosperous  tlmesf  as  the 
pressing  needs  for  manpower  efforts  were 
declining.  Hopefully,  the  economic  downturn 
and  the  rising  unemployment  will  stUnulate 
more  generous  manpower  approptjlatlons 
than  the  administration  and  Congrete  were 
ready  to  provide  last  year.  Already.  Influen- 
tial members  of  Congress  from  both  parties 
have  Introduced  large-scale  public  esiploy- 
ment  proposals.  If  they  pass,  moretCETTA 
funds  will  be  available  for  other  mai^power 
services.  The  Comprehensive  Empl«ifyment 
and  Training  Act  may  still  be  given  kn  op- 
portunity to  realize  the  potential  Is^ierent 
m  the  legislation.  | 


EIGHTH    ANNUAL    QUESTIONKAmE 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  18.  1974  \ 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  year  since  coming  to  Congress  in 
1966.  it  has  been  my  custom  td  make 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

available  to  each  of  my  constituents  a 
public  opinion  questionnaire. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
thinking  of  the  residents  of  Arkansas' 
Third  Congressional  District,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  results  tabulated  from  the 
21,783  responses  received  to  my  seventh 
annual  questionnaire,  which  was  dis- 
tributed late  in  the  1st  session  of  the 
93d  Congress. 
Seventh  Annual  Questionnaue  Results 

1.  Would  you  favor  a  Federal  law  or  Con- 
stitutional amendment  relnstitutlng  Capital 
Punishment  for  certain  specified  crimes?  98 
percent  responded:  88  percent  5res.  12  percent 
no. 

2.  Should  there  be  a  shift  in  responsibility 
for  funding  projects  from  categorical  grants 
at  the  federal  level  to  local  decision-making? 
90  percent  responded:  75  percent  yes,  25 
percent  no. 

3.  Do  you  think  President  Nixon  is  chart- 
ing a  good  course  hi  expanding  diplomatic 
and  trade  relations  with  Mainland  China  and 
the  U.S.S.R?  93  percent  responded:  74  per- 
cent yes.  26  percent  no. 

4.  Do  you  think  the  President  Is  correct  In 
insisting  through  military  strength  If  nec- 
essary, that  North  Vietnam  live  up  to  the 
Paris  Peace  Agreement?  92  percent  re- 
sponded: 64  percent  yes,  36  percent  no. 

5.  If  Congress  appropriates  spending  in  ex- 
cess of  the  budget  request,  should  the  Presi- 
dent exercise  his  option  of  Impounding  the 
additional  monies?  93  percent  responded:  64 
percent  yes,  36  percent  no. 

6.  Do  you  generally  favor  the  President's 
selection  of  domestic  priorities  as  we  phase 
liom  a  war-time  to  a  peace-time  economy? 
87  percent  responded :  63  percent  yes.  37  per- 
cent no. 

7.  Do  you  believe  this  questionnaire  is  a 
legitimate  and  effective  means  of  communi- 
cating your  views  to  yotir  elected  Represent- 
ative? 96  percent  responded:  95  percent  yes, 
5  percent  no. 

8.  The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  has 
approved  a  farm  bill  to  continue  the  set-aside 
production  concept  while  establishing  target 
prices  for  commodities.  Should  the  federal 
government  continue  to  insvire  the  farmer  a 
percent  of  his  production  cost  (';  of  parity) 
when  the  market  will  not  support  the  target 
price?  90  percent  responded:  40  percent  yes, 
60  percent  no. 

9.  Do  you  fa\'or  federal  prohibition  on  the 
sale  of  cheap,  short-range  handguns  (so- 
called  "Saturday  Night  Specials"),  not  in- 
cluding longer  range  pistols  and  revolvers, 
rifles  and  shotguns?  C8  percent  responded,  87 
percent  yes,  33  percent  no. 

10.  Do  you  favor  legislation  that  would 
insure  the  continuance  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity?  92  percent  responded: 
36  percent  yes;  64  percent  no. 

11.  Do  you  favor  legislation  recently  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  which  in- 
creases the  Minimum  Wage  to  $2.20  within 
one  year  from  enactment,  and  enlarges  the 
group  of  employees  covered?  95  percent  re- 
sponded: 64  percent  yes:  36  percent  no. 

12.  Do  you  thluk  that  the  televised  Senate 
hearings  on  'Watergate'  are  (choose  one) : 
94  percent  responded. 

(a)  In  the  National  Interest.  43  percent. 

(b)  Harmful  to  the  National  Interest.  67 
percent. 

13.  Which  Congressional  course  of  action 
on  abortion  do  you  favor  (choose  one) :  92 
percent  responded. 

(a)  Do  nothing  at  all  and  let  Supreme 
Court  decision  permitting  abortion  stand.  34 
percent. 

(b)  Enact  Constitutional  amendment  to 
prohibit  abortion.  24  percent. 

(c)  Enact  amendment  to  let  each  State  de- 
cide abortion  question.  42  percent. 

14.  Do  you  think  wage-price  controls 
should  be  (choose  one)  :  91  percent  re- 
sponded. 
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(a)  More  strict.  52  percent. 

(b)  Lieas  strict.  2  percent. 

(c)  Kept  about  as  they  are.  18  percent. 

(d)  Eliminated.  23  percent. 

Ml'.  Speaker,  my  eighth  annual  ques- 
tionnaire is  now  being  mailed  through- 
out the  third  district.  I  include  the  text 
of  the  questions  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  be  of  some  interest  or  benefit  to  my 
colleagues. 

1.  To  help  meet  our  long-term  goal  of  en- 
ergy self-sufficiency,  would  you  favor  crea- 
tion of  a  federal  oil  and  gas  corporation  to 
lead  accelerated  but  somewhat  costly  (esti- 
mated 810  billion  or  more  long  term)  re- 
search and  development  efforts? 

2.  Should  legislation  be  enacted  proposing 
a  Constitutional  amendment  which  would 
neg^ate  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  striking 
down  state  and  local  statutes  governing 
abortion? 

3.  Do  you  favor  financing  campaigns  for 
federal  office  with  tax  dollars  rather  than 
private  contributions? 

4.  Do  you  feel  that  network  television  fairly 
presents  both  sides  of  most  issues? 

5.  In  order  to  conserve  energy,  do  you 
think  auto  emissions  standards  and  pollution 
controls  should  be  relaxed? 

6.  Do  you  favor  the  elimination  of  federal 
wage-prl^n  controls  which  still  affect  certain 
services  &  Industries? 

7.  Would  you  favor  a  raise  In  and  or  an 
extension  of  Social  Security  benefits  coupled 
with  an  increase  in  the  Social  Seciu'lty  Tax? 

8.  Do  you  favor  federal  legislation  to  assist 
the  states  to  develop  land  use  programs  for 
critical  areas  and  uses  of  more  than  local 
concern? 

9.  Do  you  approve  of  the  way  the  President 
has  done  his  Job? 

10.  Do  you  think  It  would  be  In  the  coun- 
try's best  Interest  for  President  Nixon  to; 

(a)  RemaUi  in  office 

(b)  Resign 

(c)  Be  Impeached 

11.  Which  of  the  alternatives  listed  below 
do  you  favor  as  the  most  effective  approach 
to  our  current  energy  shortfall:  (check  onei 

(a)  a  national  program  of  gasoline  ration- 
ing 

(b)  removal  of  petroleum  price  controls 

(c)  oil  industry  excess  profits  tax  provi- 
sions to  encourage  reinvestment  In  energy 
resource  recovery  and  development 

(d)  a  roll-back  in  petroleum  product  prices 

12.  Regarding  national  health  insurance, 
which  do  you  prefer?  (check  one) 

(a)  a  program  financed  and  operated  by 
the  federal  government 

(b)  federally-funded  health  Insurance  for 
welfare  dependents 

(c)  complete  reliance  on  the  private  health 
insurance  structiu-e 

(d>  government  insurance  against  only 
catastrophic  or  prolonged  illness 

(e)  no  new  legislation  in  this  area. 


BAR  PRESIDENTIAL  REELECTION 
SAID  GROVER  CLEV^ELAND 


HON.  THAODEUS  J.  DULSKf 

OF    NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  18,  1974 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  the 
birthday  anniversary  of  Grover  Cleve- 
land, our  Nation's  22d  and  24th  Pi'csi- 
dent. 

He  did  not  believe  a  President  should 
succeed  himself.  Indeed,  he  felt  there 
should  be  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution to  disqualify  the  President  from 
reelection.  It  was  in  support  of  this  phi- 
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losophy  that  his  terms  were  not  consecu- 
tive, thus  practicing  what  he  preached. 

Orover  Cleveland  adopted  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  as  his  home.  He  paid  it  high  honor 
and  public  service  by  his  professional  and 
civic  work,  Including  terms  as  Erie  Coun- 
ty assistant  attorney,  sheriff,  and  then 
mayor,  before  going  on  to  become  Gov- 
ei-nor  of  New  York  State  and  then  Presi- 
dent. 

In  his  many  public  appearances, 
Gi-over  Cleveland  displayed  a  public  ded- 
ication and  independence  that  is  refresh- 
ing. 

Anne  McI.  Matthews,  columnist  for  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express,  has  woven  a  re- 
vealing story  about  Cleveland  and  his 
philosophy.  Her  story  includes  several 
quotations  from  him  which  make  timely 
reading.  Following  is  her  excellent  text: 
I  From  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express,  Mar.  17, 
1974  J 

GKOVEB    CLEVEI.ANO 

(By  Anne  McI.  Matthews) 

He  was  born  137  years  ago  tomorrow  in 
CaldweU,  N.J.,  but  he  lived  a  lot  of  his  Ufe 
here  and  made  Buffalo  the  home  of  his  heart. 
He  said  so  in  dozens  of  speeches. 

Grover  Cleveland  was  certainly  one  of  our 
greatest  Presidents,  unquestionably  one  of 
the  most  colorful  citizens  of  Buffalo,  and  his- 
torically splendid,  stamping  the  hallmark  of 
Incorruptibility  on  the  office  of  mayor,  gov- 
ernor, and  President  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  truly  a  man  for  all  ages — in  politics.  And 
he  is  too  little  remembered  In  this  city  and 
there  is  too  little  taught  about  him  In  our 
schools  and  year  after  year  the  anniversary 
of  bis  birthday  Is  shamefully  ignored  by  a 
city  he  supremely  enriched  and  brought  re- 
nown to.  Other  than  a  school  and  golf  course 
named  for  him  and  a  statue  In  front  of  Buf- 
falo's City  Hall,  the  fame  of  Grover  Cleve- 
land and  the  Incalulable  service  he  rendered 
to  this  nation  In  taking  the  country  entirely 
away  from  the  prejudices  and  traditions  of 
the  Civil  War,  has  dimmed.  It  should  not  be 
so. 

Monday  is  Orover  Cleveland  Day.  It  should 
be  a  civic  holiday  with  banners  flying. 

Grover  was  a  fuUtlme  President  of  the 
United  States — two  times — and  an  all  time 
adopted  son  of  Buffalo  who  not  only  moti- 
vated and  made  things  happen  here  as  citi- 
zen, Erie  County  Assistant  Attorney,  sheriff, 
and  then  mayor  but  went  on  to  carry  Buf- 
falo's flag  Into  the  office  of  governor  and 
twice  into  the  White  House,  for  the  first  time 
89  years  ago  and  the  second  time  81  years 
ago.  He  was  the  22nd  and  the  24th  President 
of  the  United  States. 

He  never  forgot  his  wealth  of  friends  and 
his  obligations  to  Buffalo.  He  came  back 
again  and  again  as  governor  and  President  to 
use  this  city  as  a  forum  for  international  and 
national  speeches  of  Importance.  To  know 
the  man  is  to  listen  to  him  and  the  listening 
I  did  was  through  a  book,  "The  Writings  and 
Speeches  of  Orover  Cleveland"  by  George  P. 
Parker,  printed  in  1892  with  Cleveland's  Im- 
primatur 16  years  before  his  death  and  the 
speeches  provided  by  himself. 

UESSAGE   TO    SENATE 

In  a  message  chastizing  the  Senate  for  de- 
mands upon  him  which  he  deemed  Impru- 
dent he  summed  up  his  credo  .  .  .  "no  de- 
mands of  that  body  are  sufficient  to  discour- 
age or  deter  me  from  following  In  the  way 
which  I  am  convinced  leads  to  better  govern- 
ment for  the  people." 

He  didn't  give  long  speeches.  He  seized 
"pon  the  Idea  of  point  of  first  importance  or 
of  practical  value  and  presented  It  with  skill 
and  emphasis.  He  liked  to  give  advice  to  his 
own  Democratic  party  but  In  none  of  his 
speeches  did  he  stress  a  motive  which  was 
partisan  and  nothing  more.  He  said  this  in 
his   speech   before   the   City   Convention   of 
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Buffalo  Oct.  25,  1881  when  he  accepted  the 
nomination  tar  mayor. 

"There  is,  or  there  should  be,  no  reason 
why  the  affairs  of  our  city  should  not  be 
managed  with  the  same  care  and  the  same 
economy  as  private  interests.  And  when  we 
consider  that  public  officials  are  the  trustees 
of  the  people  and  hold  their  places  and  exer- 
cise their  powers  for  the  benefit  of  the  people, 
there  should  be  no  higher  inducement  to  a 
faithful  and  honest  discbarge  of  public 
duty." 

In  his  letter  accepting  the  nomination  for 
governor,  Oct.  7,  1882 — "Public  officers  are 
the  servants  and  agents  of  the  people  to  ex- 
ecute laws  which  the  people  have  made,  and 
within  the  limits  of  a  constitution  which 
they  have  established.  Hence  the  Interference 
of  officials  of  any  degree,  and  whether  state 
or  federal,  for  the  purpose  of  conti'olllng  the 
popular  wish,  should  not  be  tolerated." 

REGABOINC  MTTNICIPALrnES 

He  said  further — "I  am  unalterably  op- 
posed to  the  interference  by  the  Legislature 
with  the  government  of  municipalities.  I  be- 
lieve In  the  intelligence  of  the  people  when 
left  to  an  honest  freedom  in  their  choice,  and 
that  when  the  citizens  of  any  section  of  the 
state  have  determined  upon  the  details  of  a 
local  government,  they  should  be  left  In  the 
undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  same.  The  doc- 
trine of  home  rule,  as  I  understand  It,  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  republican  institutions, 
and  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon." 

One  of  his  greatest  campaign  speeches  was 
made  in  Albany,  July  10,  1884 — "The  Ameri- 
can people  are  about  to  exercize,  in  its  high- 
est sense,  their  power  of  right  and  sover- 
eignty. They  are  to  call  In  review  before 
them  their  public  servants  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  political  parties,  and  demand 
of  them  an  account  of  their  stewardship. 

"Parties  may  be  so  long  in  power,  and  may 
become  so  arrogant  and  careless  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  people,  as  to  grow  heedless 
of  their  responsibility  to  their  masters.  But 
the  time  comes,  as  certainly  as  death,  when 
the  people  weigh  them  In  the  balance. 

"We  believe  that  the  people  are  not  re- 
ceiving at  the  hands  of  the  party  which,  for 
nearly  24  years,  has  directed  the  affairs  of 
the  nation,  the  f  uU  benefits  to  which  they  are 
entitled — of  a  pure.  Just,  and  economical 
rule — and  we  believe  that  the  ascendency  of 
genuine  Democratic  principles  will  Insure  a 
better  government,  and  greater  happiness 
and  prosperity  to  all  the  people. 

"To  reach  the  sober  thought  of  the  nation 
and  to  dislodge  an  enemy  entrenched  behind 
spoils  and  patronage.  Involve  a  struggle, 
which,  if  we  underestimate,  we  Invite  de- 
feat. Let  us  do  battle  for  a  better  govern- 
ment, confidently,  courageously,  always  hon- 
orably, and  with  a  firm  reliance  upon  the  in- 
telligence and  patriotism  of  the  American 
people." 

Would  that  all  those  involved  in  the  Water- 
gate mess  could  have  learned  from  his  letter 
accepting  nomination  as  President  mailed 
from  Albany,  Aug.  18,  1884 — as  foUows— 

VIEW    ON    PtTBLIC    SERVICE 

"The  people  pay  the  wages  of  the  public 
employees,  and  they  are  entitled  to  the 
fair  and  honest  work  which  the  money  thus 
paid  should  command.  It  is  the  duty  of  those 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  their  af- 
fairs to  see  that  such  public  service  is  forth- 
coming. The  selection  and  retention  of  sub- 
ordinates In  government  employment  should 
depend  on  their  ascertained  fitness  and  the 
value  of  their  work,  and  they  should  be 
neither  expected  nor  allowed  to  do  question- 
able party  service. 

"The  Interests  of  the  people  will  be  better 
protected;  the  estimate  of  public  labor  and 
duty  will  be  Immensely  improved;  public  em- 
ployment will  be  open  to  all  who  can  demon- 
strate their  fitness  to  enter  it;  the  unseemly 
who  scramble  for  place  under  government, 
with  the  consequent  importunity  which  em- 
bitters official  life,  will  cease,  and  the  public 
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departments  wlU  not  be  filled  with  those  who 
conceive  it  to  be  their  first  duty  to  aid  the 
party  to  which  they  owe  their  places.  Instead 
of  rendering  patient  and  honest  return  to  the 
people. 

"I  believe  that  the  public  temper  is  such 
that  the  voters  of  the  land  are  prepared  to 
support  the  party  which  gives  the  promise  of 
administering  the  government  in  the  honest, 
simple,  and  plain  manner  which  is  consistent 
with  its  character  and  purposes.  They  have 
learned  that  mystery  and  concealment  in 
the  management  of  their  affairs  cover  tricks 
and  betrayal." 

Cleveland  came  back  to  Buffalo  to  give 
speeches  whenever  he  could — for  Instance — 
at  Buffalo's  50th  anniversary  of  incorporation 
as  a  city  In  St.  James  Hall,  W.  Eagle  and 
Washington  Sts.;  at  the  celebration  of  the 
semi-centennial  of  the  German  Young  Men's 
Assn.  in  1891,  in  the  Music  Hall  at  Main 
and  Edward  Sts.  (later  the  Teck  Theater), 
which  replaced  a  former  hall  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1885  along  with  St.  Louis  Church;  and  at 
the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  Fitch 
Institute  at  Swan  and  Michigan,  in  1882. 

RISE   WAS   METEORIC 

This  was  the  first  day  care  center  to  be 
established  in  the  nation  and  was  established 
by  PhUanthropist  Benjamin  Fitch  as  a  home 
for  children  of  working  mothers  at  the  behest 
of  an  oragnlzation  headed  by  Maria  Love,  an- 
other Buffalouian  who  also  gave  generotis 
sums  to  great  causes  in  this  city. 

Cleveland's  rise  from  an  obscure  lawyer  to 
the  highest  office  in  the  land  was  admittedly 
meteoric  and  he  always  in  his  many  Buffalo 
speeches  humbly  acknowledged  that  It  was 
to  a  great  many  prominent  Buffalonians 
that  he  owed  his  successes.  An  example  is  his 
speech  in  Buffalo  Oct.  2,  1884  when  he  ac- 
knowledged his  nomination  for  President. 

"I  can  hardly  tell  you  how  grateful  I  am 
for  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  my  friends 
and  fellow  citizens.  I  have  resided  among  you 
and  in  the  city  where  all  my  success  in  pri- 
vate life  has  been  achieved  for  nearly  30 
years.  But  two  short  years  ago  you  stood 
steadUy  by  my  side  in  every  effort  of  mine  as 
the  chief  executive  of  our  city,  to  advance  its 
interests  and  welfare. 

"I  can  never  forget  the  generous  endorse- 
ment you  gtave  my  candidacy  for  governor. 

"Because  I  love  my  state  and  her  people.  I 
cannot  refrain  from  reminding  you  that  she 
should  be  In  the  van  of  every  movement 
which  promises  a  safer  and  better  adminis- 
tration of  the  general  government,  so  closely 
related  to  her  prosperity  and  greatness.  And 
let  me  leave  you  with  the  thought  that  your 
safety  lies  in  impressing  upon  the  endeavor 
of  those  entrusted  with  the  guardianship  of 
your  rights  and  interests,  a  pure,  patriotic, 
and  exacting  popular  sentiment. 

CHARACTER   OF  GOVERNMENT 

"The  character  of  the  government  can 
hardly  rise  higher  than  the  source  from 
which  it  springs,  and  the  Integrity  and  faith- 
fulness of  public  servants  are  not  apt  to  be 
greater  than  the  public  demand." 

Right  here  it  might  be  pertinent  to  cite 
some  Cleveland  "sensational  facts."  A  little 
known  thing  U  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
domino  that  set  up  a  record  that  in  51  days — 
less  than  two  months — Buffalo  had  four 
mayors  in  a  row.  When  Cleveland  was  elected 
governor  he  resigned  as  mayor  (Nov.  20. 
1882).  The  city  council  met  and  promptly 
named  Marcus  Drake  as  interim  mayor.  He 
resigned  Dec.  22.  The  councU  then  appointed 
Harmon  S.  Cutting  mayor  on  Dec.  29.  On 
Jan.  9,  1883.  ten  days  later.  John  Manning 
in  a  special  election  was  named  mayor. 

Cleveland  started  in  his  mayoralty  and 
continued  through  his  governorship  and 
presidency  to  be  known  as  "Mister  Veto". 
He  never  hesitated  to  declare  his  honest 
opposition  to  legislation  be  felt  unneces- 
sary or  contrary  to  the  public  welfare. 

He  was  the  first  Democrat  in  a  long  time 
to  be  elected  mayor  and  President.  He  is  the 
only  President  who  succeeded  his  successor. 
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One  oX  tbe  most  significant  of  Cle^^elaad's 
great  beliefs — and  campaigns — was  hb  oppo- 
sition to  a  President  succeeding  himself  or 
perpetuating  himself  In  office  (lon|j[  before 
tlie  Roosevelt  determination  to  rule  po  mat- 
ter what  crisis  might  be  obtained  byidlsabll- 
livi.  And  this  was  despite  his  eventaal  serv- 
ing two  terms.  In  his  letter  accepting  the 
presldental  nomination  in  1884  he  ^Id  this 
which  Is  prescient:  | 

ON   FRESIDCNTIAI.   CEELCCTIONi 

•When  an  election  to  office  shali  be  the 
selection  by  the  voters  of  one  of  thar  num- 
ber to  assume  for  a  time  a  public  t^ust.  In- 
stead of  his  dedication  to  the  profession  of 
politics:  when  the  holders  of  th^  ballot, 
quickened  by  sense  of  duty.  sbal|^  avenge 
truth  betrayed  and  pledges  broken,  a^d  when 
the  suffrage  shall  be  altogether  free  and 
uncorrupted,  the  full  realization  ol  a  gov- 
ernment by  the  people  will  be  at  hanU. 

"And  of  the  means  to  this  end  pot  one 
would.  In  my  Judgment,  be  more  Effective 
than  an  amendment  to  the  Constltutton  dis- 
qualifying the  President  from  re-^ectlon. 
When  we  consider  the  patronage  |Of  this 
great  office,  the  allurements  of  p<«rer,  the 
temptations  to  retain  public  pla*e  once 
gained  and.  more  than  all,  the  avl^iability 
a  party  finds  In  an  incumbent  whomf  a  horde 
of  office  holders,  with  a  aeal  borne  pt  bene- 
fits received  and  fostered  by  the  ^ope  of 
favors  yet  to  come,  stand  ready  to  #ld  with 
money  and  trained  poUtlcal  8ervlce|we  rec- 
ognize In  the  eligibility  of  the  Pres|lent  for 
re-election  a  most  serious  dangerlto  that 
calm,  deliberate  and  intelligent  polftlcal  ac- 
tion which  must  characterize  a  golf  mment 
by  the  people."  | 

The  following  is  "the  record  oi  Grover 
Cleveland."  An  explanatory  note  aaout  the 
reference  to  the  "Murchison  Lettetf  in  his 
first  administration  Is  that  this  wai  a  clev- 
erly contrived  Republican  trick  to  ifeaake  It 
seem  that  Cleveland  was  unduly  friendly 
towards  the  English  and  hence  dlMoyal  to 
American-Irish  and  other  Anglopblbes.  In 
other  words,  political  dirty  trlcksfvintage 
1888.  Tbe  record: 
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legs — Kodak     camera — Eastman     Kodak, 
U.S. 
Territory — No  states  admitted. 

HI8  BECOKD 

Highlights  of  Historical  Events  during  Sec- 
ond Administration  (189S-1897). 

Political — 1893 — Nationwide  bank  panic; 
repeal  of  Sherman  Sliver  Purchase  Act; 
World  Columbian  Exposition  held  In  Chi- 
cago. 

1894 — Coxey's  Army;  Federal  troops  called 
out  to  control  Pullman  strike. 

1896 — Hawaii  becomes  a  Republic;  McKln- 
ley  elected  president. 

Military — 1895 — Cuban  revolt. 

Scientific — 1894 — Wireless  telegraph—Oug- 
li?lmo  Marconi.  Italy. 

1898 — Electric  Stove — Wm.  S.  Hadway,  U.S. 

Territory — state  admitted:  Utah,  1896. 

The  statue  of  Orover  Cleveland  on  the 
north  end  outside  the  BufTalo  City  Hall  Is  a 
masterpiece  of  the  famous  sculptor,  Bryant 
Baker.  It  was  unveiled  in  1932  and  was  the 
first  statue  to  be  dedicated  to  him  In  the 
entire  United  States.  Baker  had  previously 
sculptured  models  of  Taft.  Hoover.  Coolldge, 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  WUson.  The  statue 
Is  a  true  likeness  of  the  President.  In  order 
to  Insure  Cleveland's  exact  proportioixs  Baker 
borrowed  an  overcoat  from  Mrs.  Cleveland 
and  for  his  facial  expression  he  used  the 
death  mask  of  the  President  which  Is  kept  at 
Princeton  University.  The  statue  portrays 
Cleveland  delivering  an  address  so  charac- 
teristic of  his  poUtlcal  career. 

An  amusing  Item  of  Interest  In  connection 
with  the  situation  of  the  statue  Is  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  exact  site.  It  was  argued 
that  the  statue  of  Millard  Plllmore  to  the 
south  should  have  faced  the  site  of  the 
Hotel  Statler  which  was  the  location  of  PIU- 
more's  mansion  and  that  Cleveland  should 
have  been  placed  so  that  he  might  forever 
stare  at  the  site  of  Louis  Goetz'  Pearl  Street 
saloon  which  he  frequented  many  times  with 
scores  of  Buffalo  cronies. 

A  bust  of  Gh-over  Cleveland  Is  presently  In 
The  Buffalo  Club  In  Delaware  Ave. 
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CLEVELAND  S   BECORD 

Grover    Cleveland— (1837-1908) 


ventv-     MARS— LIKE  A  MAGNET  TO  SOVIETS 


second  and  Twenty-fourth  Preside^ 

Bom,  March  18. 1837 

Place  of  birth,  Caldwell.  N.J. 

Ancestry,  English-Scotch.  Irish 

Father,  Richard  Falley  Cleveland 
1853) 

Mother,  Ann  Neal  Cleveland   (I( 

Wife,  Frances  Folsom  (1864-1947| 

Children,  Five:  two  boys,  three 

Education,  public  schools 

Religion,  Presbyterian 

Occupation,  lawyer 

Military  Service,  none 

Political  Party,  Democrat 

Offlcea  Held:  Erie  County  assistait  attor- 
ney: sheriff  of  Erie  County;  Maylo^  of  Buf- 
falo; governor  of  New  York  State    J 

Age  at  Inaugruratlons:  47  and  65 1 

Terms  served:  Two  (1885-1889|  (1893- 
1897) .  ] 

Vice  Presidents:  Thomas  A.  wndriclu 
( 1885.  died  in  office)  and  Adial  E.  SteTenson 
( 1893-1897) .  I 

Died:  June  34, 1W»,  Princeton.  N.J.  age  71. 

Cause  of  Death:  Natural  catises.     I 

HIS  FnST  ADMUnSTKATION    | 

HlghllghU  of  historical  event^  <lurlnc 
Cleveland's  first  administration  (ia4D-1889). 

Political — 1886 — Presidential  SiKceealon 
Act;  Treasury  surplus  grows;  AmertAn  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  organized  with ;  Samtiel 
Oompers  as  first  President;  Statue  o^  |  Liberty 
dedicated  at  Bedloe's  Island,  New  "%  >rk. 

1887 — Interstate  Commerce  Coi^fmlsslon 
formed;  Hatch  Act. 

1888 — "Murchison  Letter". 

1886 — Capture  of  Apache  Chief  Cf  ronlmo 
ends  South-West  Indian  hostilities. 

Scientific — 1895 — Commercial  ad<^g  ma- 
chine— William  Burroughs,  U.S. 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  li.  1974 

Mr.  TEAQXJE.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the 
funds  available,  our  national  space  pro- 
gram Is  attempting  to  utilize  the  tech- 
nology of  space  more  and  more  directly 
for  the  benefit  of  this  Nation  and  the 
world.  To  provide  the  store  of  knowledge 
necessary  to  do  this  requires  funding  sci- 
entific research  and  development  in 
space.  A  significant  part  of  this  scientific 
effort  is  the  future  exploration  of  Mars 
with  unmanned  landing  vehicles  in  the 
NASA- Viking  program.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
press  on  with  their  vigorous  exploration 
of  the  solar  system.  Undoubtedly  they 
are  motivated  by  a  similar  concern  to 
our  own — ^that  of  developing  the  scien- 
tific basis  upon  which  to  build  programs 
of  strong  and  direct  worth  to  their 
people.  Mr.  Kenneth  W.  Gatland  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor reviews  the  Soviet  plans  for  scientific 
exploration  of  Mars.  The  article  follows: 
Maes — Like  a  Macket  to  Sovirrs 
(By  Kenneth  W.  Oatland) 

LONDON. — With  an  armada  of  four  auto- 
matic interplanetary  stations  heading  toward 
Mars,  the  determination  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  press  ahead  with  the  unmanned  explora- 
tion of  that  great  planet  Is  beyond  question. 


Hfld  the  United  States  space  budget  not 
been  cut  two  Viking  spacecraft  equipped 
with  biological  laboratories  would  have 
joined  them.  But  now  it  will  be  August.  1975. 
the  next  opportunity  to  launch  for  Mars, 
before  America's  major  Mars  experiment  can 
get  off  the  ground. 

Undoubtedly  we  are  witnessing  a  major 
Soviet  effort  not  only  to  survey  the  planet 
from  orbit,  but  also  to  land  television  cam- 
eras and  scientific  instruments. 

The  first  two  craft.  Mars  4  and  Mars  5. 
were  launched  from  the  Soviet  cosmodrome 
at  Tyuratam  In  central  Asia  on  July  21  and 
July  25,  respectively.  They  should  reach  the 
planet  in  mid-February,  1974. 

roiTB  teackinc  ships 

Mars  6  and  Mars  7  left  the  cosmodrome  on 
Aug.  5  and  Aug.  9.  They  are  expected  to  ar- 
rive a  few  weeks  after  their  predecessors. 
Their  departure  from  earth-orbit  was  under 
the  control  of  ground  stations  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  four  tracking  ships  strung  out 
across  the  oceans  with  Molnlya  communica- 
tions satellites  completing  the  link. 

The  clue  that  the  Soviets  may  have 
launched  a  major  exploratory  device  for  soft- 
landing  on  Mars  was  given  by  the  official  Tass 
announcement  on  the  launching  of  Mars  6. 

This  gave  the  main  objective  as  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  planet  and  the  surrounding 
space,  and  In-fUght  studies  of  the  inter- 
planetary medium.  It  also  stated  that  "Mars 
6  differs  somewhat  In  Its  design"  from  the 
craft  launched  In  July. 

bobot  equipment 

The  communique  continued:  "It  Is  envis- 
aged that  Mars  6  will  carry  out  part  of  the 
scientific  exploration  with  the  use  of  equip- 
ment of  Mars  4." 

It  seems  that  one  craft,  probably  Mars  4, 
Is  meant  to  serve  as  a  relay  station  in  Mars 
orbit  for  a  major  surface  experiment  that 
could  Involve  television  and  the  manipula- 
tion at  robot  equipment.  The  orblter  could 
also  be  used  to  boost  TV  signals  from  the 
lander  to  the  Soviet  deep-space  tracUng  sta- 
tion at  Yevpatoriya  In  the  Crimea. 

Mars  6  and  7  are  stated  to  be  similar  in 
design.  Both  carry  French  Instruments  pro- 
vided under  the  Franco-Soviet  agreement 
for  peaceful  cooperation  In  space.  This  main 
experiment,  also  carried  on  Mars  3  in  1971, 
examines  the  sun's  radio  emission  In  the  one- 
meter  band  simultaneously  with  ground  sta- 
tions In  France  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Other 
spaceborne  instruments  study  the  character- 
istics of  solar  plasma  and  cosmic  rays. 

The  Russians  are  known  to  have  two  major 
projects  for  Mars  exploration.  One  Is  an  au- 
ton^atlc  microbiological  laboratory.  It  wUl 
scoop  up  samples  of  Martian  soil  and  analyze 
them  automatically  for  traces  of  living  orga- 
nisms such  as  bacteria,  yeasts,  and  fungal  cxil- 
turea.  Air  samples  wUl  be  drawn  into  the  cap- 
sule for  analysis  through  a  filter  designed  to 
trap  microorganisms. 

When  I  visited  Moscow  earlier  this  year 
I  was  told  that  scientists  hope  to  land  in- 
struments in  a  region  near  the  south  polar 
gap  where  the  thin  carvon  dioxide  air  might 
carry  moisture.  Initially,  they  plan  to  analyze 
the  son  with  a  gamma-ray  q)ectrometer  of 
the  type  used  on  the  Moon  and  Venus. 

Russian  scientists  are  paying  particular 
attention  to  a  broad  region  of  the  so-called 
Red  Planet  between  15  degrees  and  50  de- 
grees south  and  30  degrees  and  45  degrees 
west  tistng  photographs  obtained  from  Mars 
orbit  by  America's  highly  successful  Mariner 
9  spacecraft. 

KEMOR    chemical   ANALYSIS 

Lev  Mukhln,  chief  of  tbe  Laboratory  of 
Exobiology  of  tbe  Soviet  Institute  of  Space 
Research,  has  already  shown  that  micro- 
organisms and  simple  plants  in  a  Mass  simu- 
lator can  Uve  in  a  thin,  mainly  carbon 
dioxide  atmosphere  with  minute  amounts  of 
water  vapor.  Mariner  9  confirmed  that  the 
polar  ivglon  of  Mars  contains  both  froeen 
carbon  dioxide  (dry  Ice)  and  water  ice.  How- 
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ever,  the  Soviet  scientists  know  only  too  well 
bow  difficult  the  problems  are.  They  may  be 
content  first  to  obtain  panc»Hmic  television 
pictures  of  surface  conditions  at  the  landing 
site  and  to  make  a  remote  chemical  analysis 
of  tbe  soil. 

The  other   major   project   on    which    the 
Russians  are  working  Is  a  wheeled  Mars  rover. 


CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 
PRAISES  AKRON'S  NEW  PER- 
FORMING ARTS  CENTER 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  18,  1974 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
again  delighted  to  offer  for  the  Record 
another  article  praising  the  new  Edwin 
J.  Thomas  Performing  Arts  Center  at  the 
University  of  Akron  in  my  home  city  of 
Akron,  Ohio.  In  an  article  in  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  for  March  15,  Wil- 
liam Marlin,  editor  in  chief  of  the  Archi- 
tectiiral  Forum,  writes  that  the  Thomas 
Hall— 

In  pointed  contrast  to  tbe  bejeweled  ba- 
nality of  so  many  "culture  centers"  of  the 
1950's  and  1960's,  Is  a  structurally  Inventive 
and,  expressing  this,  spatially  dynamic  ex- 
perience. 

Mr.  Marlin  goes  on  to  say  that — 
It  Is  not  stretching  it  to  say  that  this  emi- 
nently flexible  building,  with  Its  Stradlvarius 
of  a  room,  has  achieved  at  least  one  of  the 
most  memorable  public  spaces  to  appear 
since  the  1960's  resurgence  of  cultural  con- 
cern at  the  grass-roots  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  stiiking  is  this  mag- 
nificent building  that  one  can  only  regret 
the  lack  of  an  opportunity,  because  of  the 
format  of  our  Reroro,  to  reproduce  in  the 
Record  a  graphic  replica  of  the  building. 
I  can  certainly  recommend  to  all  of  our 
colleagues  who  may  be  in  the  vicinity  of 
Akron,  that  they  make  a  point  of  visiting 
this  notable  achievement,  which  Ada 
Louise  Huxtable,  the  architectural  critic 
of  the  New  York  Times,  stated: 

Makes  all  other  slmUar  centers  built  in 
recent  years  look  provincial. 

In  all  fairness,  I  should  point  out  that 
while  the  building  was  built  with  $11  mil- 
lion of  local  money,  it  was  designed  by 
architects  from  Houston,  Tex.,  in  associ- 
ation with  architects  from  Cleveland. 

Having  achieved  such  a  notable  work 
of  engineering  skill  and  architectural  fi- 
nesse, the  University  of  Akron  and  the 
surrounding  community  must  now  meet 
the  challenge  of  insuring  that  this  build- 
ing is  used  in  a  manner  befitting  such  a 
grand  structure.  The  signs  are  that  the 
community  is  meeting  the  challenge. 
However,  it  is  also  a  challenge  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  Most  civilized  coun- 
tries have  long  since  recognized  that  art 
and  culture  do  not  "pay  their  way."  The 
classic  theater,  symphony  orchestras, 
ballet,  opera,  art  museums,  historical 
museums,  and  other  similar  activities  in- 
volving the  preservation  and  dissemina- 
tion of  our  magnificent  cultural  heritage 
require  both  private  and  public  subsidies 
to  keep  them  alive.  Kept  alive  they  must 
be.  since  they  represent  the  most  noble 
expressions  of  civilization. 

There  is  no  more  reason  why  the  arts 
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should  not  be  subsidized  than  there  is 
that  education  should  not  be  subsidized. 
In  fact,  the  su'ts  are  part  of  our  educa- 
tional process,  and  unlike  the  formal 
phases  of  our  education,  serve  people  of 
all  ages  and  backgrounds. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  article 
follows: 

Arts  Center  in  Akron,  Ohio,  Leaps  Free  of 

the  Ordinary 

(By  WUllam  Martin) 

Akron,  Ohio. — In  the  tlremaklng  city  of 
Arkon,  cultural  concerns  tread  lightly  among 
such  big  concerns  as  B.  F.  Goodrich,  Good- 
year, and  Firestone. 

Gradually,  however,  culture  has  developed 
a  traction  In  these  parts,  and  the  resvUt, 
opened  six  months  ago,  is  the  Edwin  J. 
Thomas  Performing  Arts  Hall.  buUt  with  $11 
million  of  local  money,  and  designed  by 
architects  Caudill  Rowlett  Scott  of  Hous- 
ton, in  association  with  Dalton,  Van  Dijk, 
Johnson  &  Partners  of  Cleveland. 

Thomas  Hall,  In  pointed  contrast  to  the 
bejeweled  banality  of  so  many  "culture  cen- 
ters" of  the  I950's  and  1960's,  is  a  struc- 
turally Inventive  and,  expressing  this,  spa- 
tially dynamic  experience. 

Instead  of  inert  encrustations  of  imported 
chic,  like  New  York's  Lincoln  Center  or  Wash- 
ington's Kennedy  Center,  the  Akron  job  or- 
chestrates structural  and  spatial  essentials, 
and  only  essentials,  eschewing  applied  effects. 

ON-CAMPXTS    site 

Located  on  the  University  of  Akron  cam- 
pus, near  downtown,  tbe  configuration  of 
Thomas  Hall  reflects  a  variety  of  program- 
matic needs — space  for  seminars,  business 
meetings,  and  conferences,  space  for  campus 
programs,  space  where  the  city  could  pride- 
fully  house  visiting  performers,  space  to  host 
conventions. 

In  other  words,  the  architects  were  faced 
with  one  specific — that  Is,  providhig  a  non- 
specific room  In  which  a  lot  of  very  dif- 
ferent things  could  be  done. 

The  result  is  some  room. 

Or,  to  be  more  exact,  some  three  rooms — 
rolled  in  one. 

In  concert  with  theater-design  consult- 
ant George  Izenour  and  acoustician  Vern 
Kiiudsen,  the  architects  have  created  a  fiex- 
ible  Instrument  which,  by  way  of  changeable 
ceiling  configuration,  can  be  finely  turned  to 
an  audience  of  3,000,  or  2,400,  or  an  even 
more  Intimate  900  people. 

The  celling  is  an  arresting.  Iridescent  un- 
dulation of  metallic,  trapezoidal  panels,  add- 
ing up  to  a  deceptively  ethereal  44  tons.  All 
of  which  Is  suspended  from  cables.  These  in 
turn  thread  out  Into  the  90-foot-hlgh  lobby 
where,  locking  around  a  constellation  of 
pulleys,  they  support  27  chrome-plated  steel 
cylinders,  adding  up  to  an  Inadvertently 
artistic  47- ton  "sculpture"  of  counterweights. 

This  element,  plainly  functional  and  yet 
compeUlngly  beautiful,  is  a  metaphor  for  all 
of  Thomas  Hall.  Take  a  closer  look,  again,  at 
that  great  room. 

It's  grandeur  as  a  space  directly  expresses 
the  need  for  flexibility  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  tenets  of  acoustical  science.  Indeed,  there 
are  sweeps  of  continental  seating,  and  non- 
stop expanses  of  vermilion  upholstery.  But 
more.  The  ceUlng  looks  the  way  it  does  be- 
cause its  adjustable  sections  are  purposely 
poised  for  action. 

The  hall  Is  not  your  usual  friendly  neigh- 
borhood shoe  box  but  Is,  Instead,  expressive 
of  the  building's  unrelenting  symmetry 
which  generates  a  fan-shaped  plan. 

The  seating  is  banked  at  a  30-degree  angle, 
and  because  of  both  the  plan  and  the  seat- 
ing angle,  no  one  is  more  than  132  feet  from 
the  stage.  The  uppermost,  third  tier  of  seats, 
is  held  forward  from  the  rear  wall,  not  for 
effect  of  spatial  movement,  but  because 
acousticians  from  Dankmar  Adler  to  Vern 
Knudsen  want  sound  to  move,  and  not  get 
caught  topside. 
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We  are  reminded  of  the  stUl-used  triumph 
of  Adler's  Chicago  Auditorium  (1889),  done 
with  bis  partner  Louis  Henri  SulUvan,  which 
has  a  simUar  tier  in  the  rear.  Like  the  audi- 
torium, Thomas  Hall  is  a  synthesis  of  science 
and  art.  And  to  think  it  took  the  better  part 
of  a  century  to  excel  that  noble  precedent. 

The  outside  of  the  building  is,  as  you  might 
expect  by  now,  a  no-nonsense  expression  of 
what  goes  on  Inside.  Its  concrete  structure 
is  an  outcropping  of  geometric  shapes,  all  of 
which  perform  some  very  practical  purpose. 

A  deft  sequence  of  landscaped  terraces 
step  gradually  up  from  a  plaza  and  fountain, 
admitting  patrons  on  several  levels.  Two 
stair  towers  read  as  triangular  prisms.  A 
block  of  backstage  facilities,  parallelogram - 
shape  in  plan,  looms  up  as  a  stark  mess,  re- 
lieved on  the  outside  by  the  low-lying  plant- 
ed terraces  under  which  are  tucked  dresshig 
rooms,  spaces  for  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  sets,  and  assorted  offices. 

An  immense  envelop  of  concrete  curves 
around  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  build- 
ing, like  a  great  caress,  keeping  out  the  noise 
and  vibration  of  nearby  railrocul  tracks. 

NONTREATMENT  OF  GLASS 

The  dominant  vertical  planes  of  these  ver- 
tical masses  give  way.  on  the  horizontal 
plane,  to  recessed  concrete  spandrels,  de- 
noting the  edges  of  floors.  And  seeming  to 
hover  above  this  geometric  array  is  a  roof 
composed  of  concrete  folded  plates  which, 
angling  up  from  the  back-stage  mass,  span 
across  and  clamp  onto  the  northwesterly, 
curving  wall. 

This  crystalline  composition  is  further  en- 
hanced by  the  treatment  or,  more  accurately, 
nontreatment  of  glass.  There  are  great  sheets 
of  it  between  the  prisms,  curves,  and  folds. 
The  planes  are  delicately  joined  by  strong 
stainless-steel  clamps,  thus  doing  away  with 
the  typical  muIUon  elements  which  would 
have  done  visual  combat  vrtth  the  concrete 
structural  masses. 

Where  glass  meets  mass,  the  panes  are 
simply  slid  into  an  almost  indiscernible  slot. 
The  Juncture  between  glass  and  mass  is  that 
of  the  facet  of  a  gem. 

Once  Inside  the  building's  outside  (dis- 
tinctions are  aptly  difficult  to  make  here), 
the  90-foot-hlgh  lobby,  with  those  counter- 
weights hanging  up  above  you.  Is  marked 
by  an  Incredible  dimension  of  movement  as 
bridges,  balconies,  and  stairs  give  way  to  one 
another  with  a  symphonic  spatial  flow. 

It  Is  a  place  where  promenading  Is,  itself, 
a  performing  art. 

MOVABLE,    FUNCTIONAL 

Thomas  Hall  Is  more  than  architecture  as 
object. 

It  is,  UteraUy,  a  movable  array  of  func- 
tional and  structural  elements  which,  care- 
fully counterpointing  each  other,  create  a 
symbol  for  culture  and  for  Akron. 

It  is  not  stretching  It  to  say  that  this  emi- 
nently flexible  building,  with  Its  Stradlvarius 
of  a  room,  has  achieved  at  least  one  of  tbe 
most  memorable  public  spaces  to  appear 
since  the  1960's  resurgence  of  cultural  con- 
cern at  the  grass-roots  level. 

But  as  important — indeed,  more  impor- 
tant— it  is  a  building  In  which  people  can 
easily  comprehend  that  culture,  and  Its  sym- 
bols, consist  In  more  than  just  getting  the 
best  acts.  As  Emily  Dickinson  once  ot>served, 
"The  show  Is  not  the  show,  but  they  who  go." 


CASE  FOR  FEDERAL  OIL  AND  GAS 
CORPORATION— NO.    11 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OP    MASSACHTJSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  18.  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
the  early  part  of  this  century,  vast  ex- 
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panses  of  public -owned  laxMii  in  the 
Western  United  States  were  ^urchaaed 
by  private  speculators.  It  had  already 
become  apparent,  by  this  time^  that  pe- 
troleum  was  critically  important  to  the 
future  of  the  American  economy. 

IXiring  this  same  period,  the  Navy  be- 
gan to  convert  from  coal  to ;  oil  as  its 
primary  fuel  souree.  To  instue  access 
to  petroleum  in  emergencies,  defense 
planners  suggested  that  the  Govern- 
ment not  allow  certain  oil-bearing  lands 
to  be  claimed  by  private  entnepreneurs. 
In  light  of  these  factors,  four  naval  pe- 
troleiun  reserves  and  three  naval  oil 
shale  reserves  were  established  between 
1912  and  1923.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  Naval  Petroleum  Reservie  No.  1  at 
Elk  Hills  in  California,  Reserve  No.  2  at 
Buena  Vista  Hills  on  lands  aidjacent  to 
the  southern  boundaries  of  Elk  Hills,  Re- 
serve No.  3  at  Teapot  Dome  inj  Wyoming, 
and  Reserve  No.  4  in  Alaska  contain  a 
total  of  approximately  39  billion  bari-els 
of  recoverable  oil  reserves.  IH  addition, 
Naval  Oil  Shale  Reserves  No.;  1  and  No. 
2  in  Colorado,  and  Resei-ve  Noi3  in  Wyo- 
ming are  estimated  to  contain  as  much 
as  25.8  billion  barrels  of  recoverable  oil 

As  we  are  all  aware,  these  naval  pe- 
troleum reserves  have  been  the  focal 
point  of  extensive  controversy jever  since, 
as  private  corporations  have  schemed 
and  struggled  to  gain  control  of  them. 

For  instance,  the  Teapot  Dome  scandal 
dming  the  Harding  administration  cen- 
tered on  private  attempts  to  exploit  these 

lands. 

A  more  rec.-nt  example  involves  the 
Presidents  statement  of  September  10, 
1973.  Against  the  advice  of  then  acting 
Attorney  General  Kliendienst,  the  Presi- 
dent recommended  that  Standard  Oil  of 
California — Socal— be  permitted  to  ex- 
tract up  to  160,000  barrels  a  day  from  the 
Elk  HUls  Reserve,  ostensibly  to  help  re- 
Ueve  the  energy  crisis.  As  my  coUeague, 
Mr.  Moss  has  pointed  out,  whUe  the 
President's  decision  would  allow  Socal 
to  realize  profits  of  $200  million  in  the 
first  year  of  production,  development  of 
this  reserve  would  leave  our  energy 
plight  virtually  imaltered;  the  amount 
of  oil  which  could  be  recovertid  from  Elk 
Hills  represents  only  nine-teiiths  of  one 
percent  of  our  total  domestic  consump- 
tion. ^       ^    , 

The  need  for  Government  petroleum 
reserves  is  certainly  necessary,  but  I  see 
no  reason  why  private  corporations 
should  profit  from  activity  on  these 
lands.  Socal  seems  especially  unsuited 
to  be  permitted  stewardship  over  Elk 
Hills;  in  fact.  earUer  this  year  Socal 
was  successfully  sued  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment, at  the  request  o|  the  Navy, 
for  illegally  draining  certain  oil  pools 
within  the  reserve.  Because  of  Socals  ac- 
tions, the  pubhc  has  been  ^legally  de- 
prived of  millions  of  barrels  of  oil. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  Federal  OU  and 
Gas  Corporation  would  be  a  more  de- 
pendable and  conscientious  overseer  of 
these  reserves.  The  legislation  to  create 
the  Corporation  provides,  "the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  acting  for  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  shall  transfer  p^session  of 
certain  properties  inside  ithe  naval 
petr(deiun  and  oil  shale  reserves,  which 
are  subject  to  such  Secreferys  juris- 
diction and  control,  to  the  QDrporation." 
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Thnnvih  the  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Cor- 
pormtkm.  we  could  be  assured,  after  more 
tJi^n  M  years  of  scandals  and  adminis- 
trative confusion,  that  our  Federal  pe- 
troleum reserves  would  be  responsibly 
controlled. 
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A  PSYCHIATRIST  TELLS  WHY  HE 
IS  A  GUN-CARRYING  DOCTOR 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  18,  1974 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert 
into  the  Congressional  Record  two  ex- 
cellent articles  appearing  in  the  Man- 
chester Union  Leader  of  Manchester, 
N.H.,  on  Monday,  March  11,  1974. 

The  first,  by  the  distinguished  pub- 
lisher of  that  newspaper.  Mr.  William 
Loeb,   is  entiUed  "A  Psychiatrist  Tells 
Why  He's  a  Gun-Carrying  Doctor,"  and 
the  second  is  an  editorial  signed  by  Mr. 
William  Loeb  explaining  his  feelings  re- 
garding firearms  ownership. 
The  articles  follow: 
A  Psychiatrist  Tells  Why  Hes  a  Gun- 
Carrying  Doctor 
(By  James  A.  Brussel,  M.D.) 
As  I  waited  to  renew  my  handgun  permit 
at  the  New  York  City  license  bureau  recently, 
I  noticed  that  the  police  officer  who  paged 
applicants  to  step  forward  seemed  to  address 
about  one  In  six  as  "Doctor."' 

Thovigh  I've  carried  a  revolver  for  some 
time,  I  hadn't  realteed  tUl  then  that  many 
of  my  megalopoUtan  colleagues  do,  too.  Be- 
fore my  name  was  called.  I  corralled  sewral 
and  asked  why. 

Through  tales  of  office  holdups  and  broad- 
daylight  street  muggings  ran  one  theme:  the 
need  for  protection  against  drug  addicts. 

Ive  never  fired  my  .32-callber  Iver  Johnson 
at  anyone.  But  It's  never  far  from  reach  while 
I  attend  patients  In  my  mid -Manhattan  office 
or  on  outside  calls. 

And.  believe  me,  if  I  ever  needed  to  shoot — 
I  will.  I  remember  all  too  well  that  three  of 
my  psychiatrist-colleagues  have  been  sav- 
agely beaten  (one  fatally)  by  frenzied  ad- 
dlcu  for  whom  they'd  refused  to  »Tlte  nar- 
cotic prescriptions. 

I  could  easily  have  met  the  same  fate  not 
long  ago  when  the  doorman  for  my  building 
announced  over  the  Intercom  that  a  Mr.  Mil- 
ler wanted  to  see  me.  I  asked  the  stranger 
to  explain  why  hed  come,  and  he  said  a  young 
man  whom  Id  once  had  in  therapy  had  rec- 
ommended me.  I  told  Mr.  Miller  to  come  to 
my   office. 

He  was  about  21,  tall,  well-buUt,  and 
claimed  to  be  an  outpatient  at  a  local  metha- 
done clinic  that  was  closed  for  the  day. 

••All  I  need  Is  one  lousy  pill,  Doc,"  he  In- 
sisted. But  when  I  proposed  calling  the  clinic 
to  verify  his  story,  he  angrily  offered  me  the 
choice  of  writing  the  prescription  or  taking 
a  beating. 

-Ive  got  a  choice  for  you,  too,"  I  said  as 
I  drew  my  revolver  and  pointed  It  at  his 
head.  "Either  walk  out  of  here  quietly,  or  . . ." 
He  stared  at  the  weapon  for  a  moment,  then 
turned  and  left. 

The  gun  has  helped  me  out  of  tight  spots 
on  occasional  emergency  night  calls.  Usually, 
Im  summoned  to  an  apartment  by  a  former 
patient  whose  friend  Is  unconscious  from  a 
drug  overdose. 

Getting  a  cab  to  some  high-crime  neigh- 
borhoods isn't  hard,  but  getting  back  can  be. 


Often,  I  have  to  walk  several  blocks  to  a  sub- 
way. WLen  I  do,  I  carry  the  gun  in  my  hand— 
not  in  my  pocket. 

Once,  alx>ut  midnight,  an  almost-stoned 
bruiser  snarled,  "I  wanua  talk  to  you.  Mister." 
I  leveled  the  gun,  and  he  backed  off  hurriedly, 
hands  raised. 

Nor  is  the  need  for  self -protection  aUays 
connected  with  my  practice.  l*st  week,  my 
wife  and  I  returned  home  from  the  opera 
by  subway  because  oabe  were  unavailable.  As 
we  climbed  the  steps  at  the  exit  adjacent  to 
our  apartment  building,  I  saw  three  youths 
slouched  against  the  wall.  "Get  behind  me," 
I  told  my  wife. 

One  youngster  moved  in  front  of  tis.  "Hold 
it.  Whitey,"  he  sneered,  "we  got  something 
to  say  to  you." 

••So  do  I,"  I  answered,  and  aimed  the  re- 
%-olver  at  his  middle.  All  three  fled  down  the 
street. 

Before  that  night,  my  wife  had  constantly 
begged  me  not  to  carry  the  gun.  She  hasn't 
since. 

Reasons  Why  You  Need  a  Gttn 
In  an  article  at  the  top  of  our  back  page 
today,  a  doctor  tells  why  be  carries  a  gun — 
not  to  shoot  anybody,  but  to  keep  himself 
from  being  shot  or  assaulted  by  someone  else. 
In  his  short  and  to-the-po'.nt  article,  he  tells 
how,  on  three  occasions,  his  having  a  gun  pro- 
tected him  from  serious  bodily  harm  and 
possible  death. 

That's  a  point  that  the  anti-gun  people 
always  miss.  They  say  that  If  all  handguns 
were  confiscated,  there  would  be  fewer  acci- 
dents in  the  home.  That  may  be  true.  How- 
ever, accidents  in  the  home  can  be  prevented 
through  more  training  in  the  safe  handling 
of  guns. 

They  say,  also,  that  fewer  qtiarrels  would 
end  in  murder,  but  that's  speculation.  People 
can  kUl  people  with  anything  that's  handy, 
from  knives  to  clubs. 

But  entirely  aside  from  the  constitutional 
right  of  citizens  to  have  guns,  the  point  that 
the  anti-gun  people  always  miss  Is  that  the 
presence  of  guns  In  the  hands  of  good  people 
deters  criminals  from  attacks.  Just  as  the 
doctor  describes  at  the  top  of  our  back  page 
today. 

Most  gun-owners  have  never  had  to  use  a 
gun  against  anyone,  but  occasionally  tliey 
have  had  to  show  they  had  a  gun  In  order 
to  make  some  wrongdoer  back  off  and  think 
better  of  his  attack. 

However,  if  wrongdoers  know  that,  by  law, 
their  victims  automatically  have  no  possi- 
bility of  having  a  weapon  on  them,  then,  of 
course,  either  by  superior  physical  strength, 
greater  numbers  or  by  having  guns  of  their 
own,  they  can  easily  work  their  will  on  their 
victims  without  risking  retaliation. 

Along  this  line,  probably  the  most  moving 
and  effective  testimony  given  against  th« 
confiscatory  gun  laws  proposed  for  Massachu- 
setts at  a  recent  hearing  at  the  Massachu- 
setts SUte  House  was  that  given  by  a  house- 
wife who  still  exhibited  bruises  and  Injuries 
from  a  very  severe  beating  she  received  from 
robbers  who  had  entered  her  and  her  hus- 
band's house.  The  robbers  tied  up  her  hus- 
band and  beat  her  unmercifully  until  8h» 
lapsed  Into  unconsciousness.  When  she  came 
to,  she  realized  that  she  had  one  of  the  faow 
lly  guns  within  reach.  She  grabbed  it  and 
shot  and  kUled  one  of  the  robbers.  The  other 
fled. 

As  she  said  most  movingly  at  the  hearing, 
•'If  It  wasn't  for  that  gun,  probably  I  wouM 
be  lying  now  alongside  my  husband  In  » 
grave  In  a  New  England  cemetery." 

We  most  sincerely  commend  to  your  at- 
tention this  article  at  the  top  of  our  back 
page  today  because  this  New  York  psychia- 
trist tells  so  simply  and  so  completely  why 
the  sensible  people  of  the  United  States 
sliciild  be  armed. 

William  Loeb.  Publisher. 


RESOLUTION    CHART 


100      MILLIMETERS 

INSTRUCTIONS  Resolution  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  by  a  particular 
film  under  specified  conditions.  Numerals  in  chart  indicate  the  number  of  lines  per  millimeter  in  adjacent 
"T-shaped"   groupings. 

In  microfilming,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  reduction  ratio  and  multiply  the  number  of  lines  in  the 
chart  by  this  value  to  find  the  number  of  lines  recorded  by  the  film.  As  an  aid  in  determining  the  reduction 
ratio,  the  line  above  is  100  millimeters  in  length.  Measuring  this  line  in  the  film  image  and  dividing  the  length 
mto    100   gives   the  reduction    ratio.      Example:    the  line  is  20  mm.  long  in  the  film  image,  and  100/20  =   5. 

Examine  "T-shaped"  line  groupings  in  the  film  with  microscope,  and  note  the  number  adjacent  to  finest 
lines  recorded  sharply  and  distinctly.  Multiply  this  number  by  the  reduction  factor  to  obtain  resolving  power 
•  in  lines  per  millimeter.  Example:  7.9  group  of .  lines  is  clearly  recorded  while  lines  in  the  10.0  group  are 
not  distinctly  separated.  Reduction  ratio  is  5,  and  7.9  x  5  =  39.5  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  satisfacto- 
rily. 10.0  X  5  =;  5  0  lines  per  millimeter  which  are  not  recorded  satisfactorily.  Under  the  particular  condi- 
tions, maximum  resolution  is  between   39.5   and   50  lines  per  millimeter. 

Resolution,  as  measured  on  the  film,  is  a  test  of  the  entire  photographic  system,  including  lens,  exposure, 
processing,  and  other  factors.  These  rardy  utilize  maximum  resolution  of  the  film.  Vibrations  during 
exposure,  lack  of  critical  focus,  and  exposures  yielding   very  dense  negatives  arc  to  be  avoided. 
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United  States  ^^^  j 

0/ America         PROCEEDINGS    AND    DEBATES    OP   THE  O^^  CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 


SENATE— rixesrfai/,  March  19,  1974 


Tlie  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 


PRAYES 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R  Elson.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Ood.  before  whom  the  generations 
rise  and  pass  away,  fit  us  to  know  and 
do  Thy  will  for  our  times.  Forgive  our 
generation  for  all  waste  and  spoilage  of 
human  resoiu-ces,  for  moral  depletion, 
and  for  drawing  from  the  shallow  wells 
which  yield  neither  wisdom  nor  integrity. 
Redeem  our  times  e'er  it  Is  too  late.  Help 
us  to  give  priority  to  all  that  is  good  and 
true,  kind,  and  just.  With  the  promise  of 
Earth's  energy  from  other  lands  grant 
us  spiritual  energy  in  this  land  which 
wins  friendship  and  good  will  among  the 
peoples  of  the  Earth,  sustains  their  lives 
ai^  ours,  and  undergirds  all  foreign  re- 
lations. Grant  us  inner  grace  to  matcli 
the  large  designs  of  Thy  coming  king- 
dom. 

We  prry  in  the  Master's  name.  Amen. 


REPORT  OP  THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESUffiNT  RECEIVED  DUR- 
ING ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  13,  1974,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  on  March  18,  1974.  re- 
ceived a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  Uhlted  States,  which,  with  the  ac- 
companying report,  was  referred  to  tlie 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
The  message  is  as  follo^x's: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
the  Twenty-Third  Annual  Report  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

The  Nation  today  is  faced  with  scien- 
tific and  technological  challenges  and 
opportunities  of  imprecedented  impor- 
tance. As  this  report  shows,  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Is  funding  projects 
across  a  broad  spectrxun  of  scientific  In- 
quiry, from  basic  research  to  highly  fo- 
cused and  sophisticated  mgineering 
techniques.  Concvurently,  National  Sci- 
ence f^oundation  programs  are  encour- 
aging the  more  rapid  transfer  of  tech- 
nologlcsil  knowledge  from  the  labora- 
tories to  the  marketplace  and  are  in- 
creasing the  scientific  and  technical 
manpower  base  which  the  United  States 
must  have  in  the  future. 

I  believe  the  annual  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation   merits  the 


close  attention  of  the  Congress.  It  is  a 
record  of  a  very  productive  year. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  March  18.  1974. 


Mr. 


THE  JOURNAL 
MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.    I 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  March  13,  1974.  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  wTiting  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mi'.  Heiting.  one  of  his 

secretaries. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  infoimed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
602(b)  of  tiUe  6,  PubUc  Law  92-352,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Fsbunghuy- 
S£N,  of  New  Jersey,  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Government  for  the  Conduct  of  Foreign 
Policy,  to  fin  the  existing  vacancy 
thereon. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  2771)  to 
amend  chapter  5  of  tlUe  37,  United  States 
Code,  to  revise  the  special  pay  bonus 
structure  relating  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  amendments,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate;  that  the 
House  insisted  uix>n  its  amendments  to 
the  bill,  asked  a  conferoice  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Strat- 
TON,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  HntEKT,  Mr.  Htrwr, 
and  Mr.  Brat  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  pai-t  of  the  House  at  the  confer- 
ence. 


The  message  further  aiincunced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1341) 
to  provide  for  financing  the  ectmomic 
development  of  Indians  and  Indian  or- 
ganizations, and  for  other  purposes,  with 
an  amaidment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  of 
the  Senate,  each  with  amendmoits,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate : 

S.  39.  Ail  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  provide  a  more  eflfective 
program  to  prevent  aircraft  piracy,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  1206.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ctoncep- 
c:on  Velasquez  Rlvas. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  6395.  An  act  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Okefenokee  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  Ga.,  as  wilderness; 

H.B.  8660.  An  act  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  Ctovernment 
organization  and  employees)  to  assist  Fed- 
eral employees  In  meeting  their  tax  obliga- 
tions under  city  ordinances; 

HJR.  9199.  An  act  to  amend  tiUe  35,  United 
States  Code,  "Patents",  and  for  other  pur- 
poaes; 

£LR.  11559.  An  act  to  place  certain  sub- 
merged lands  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
governments  of  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  American  Samoa,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  11573.  An  act  to  amend  the  Organic 
Act  of  Guam  to  place  certain  lands  vlthln 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  government  of  Ouam. 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  12341.  An  act  to  authorize  sale  of  a 
former  Foreign  Service  consulate  building  in 
Venice  to  Wake  Tortst  UnlverBtty: 

H.R.  12465.  An  act  to  amend  the  roreiga 
Service  BuUdings  Act,  1036,  to  authorize 
additional  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1974: 

HJi.  12466.  An  act  to  amend  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  Appropriations  Authorlzatloa 
Act  of  197S  to  authorize  additional  i4>pro- 
priations  for  the  fiscal  year  1974.  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

ILR.  12471.  An  act  to  amend  section  5S2  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  known  as  tbe 
Freedom  of  Information  Act. 


oxx- 
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HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated: 

HJL  6396.  An  act  to  designate  certain  lauds 
In  the  Okefenokee  National  WildUfe  Refuge. 
Oa..  as  wlldemess; 

HJl.  11550.  An  act  to  place  certain  sub- 
merged lands  within  the  jurtadlctlon  of  the 
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government  of  Ouam,  the  Virgin  Islai  Is,  and 
American  Samoa,  and  for  other  p^poaes; 
and 

HA.11573.  An  act  to  amend  the  prganle 
Act  of  Ouam  to  place  certain  lands  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  government  of  Ouam, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  tje  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affai 

HJl.  8660.  An  act  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  Government 
organization  and  employees)  to  as*t  Fed- 
eral employees  In  meeting  their  taa  obliga- 
tions under  city  ordinances.  KeferrqB  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  arvlce. 

H.R.  9199.  An  act  to  amend  title  3l  United 
States  Code.  "Patents",  and  for  otier  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee|on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  12341.  An  act  to  authorize  sale  of 
a  former  Foreign  Service  consulate  ulldlng 
in  Venice  to  Wake  Forest  University 

H.R.  :2465.  An  act  to  amend  the 
Serviot    BuUdlngs    Act,    1926,    to    a| 
additional  appropriations  for  the  fla  al  year 
1974;  and 

HJl.  13466.  An  act  to  amend  \  le  De- 
partment of  State  Appropriations  Au  borlza- 
tlon  Act  of  1973  to  authorize  atj  lltlonal 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  11  74,  and 
lor  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  <  >mmlt- 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


Foreign 
thorize 


Mr. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS  I 
MANSFIELD.   Mr.    Presl4ent. 


yield  at  this  time  to  the  distini 
senior  Senator  from  Wyomlnf 
McGEE) . 


I 

Ished 
(Mr. 


SB  OP 


COMPENSATION  OP  EMPLOY 

SENATE  COMMITTEESJ 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  isk  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
S.  2315. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  bel>re  the 
Senate  the  amendments  of  the  IStuse  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  <s|  2315) 
relating  to  the  compensation  if  em- 
ployees of  Senate  committees,!  which 
were,  on  page  2,  after  line  3,  Insei 

Sbc.  a.  (a)  Section  3216  of  title  3{|  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  strikin  out  ", 
and  the  printed  words  Postage  aid  by 
Congress' ". 

(b)  Section  733  of  tlUe  44,  Unltei  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  '  >ostage 
paid  by  Congress.". 

(c)  Secticm  907  of  title  44,  Unite<  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  '  >ostage 
paid  by  Congress". 

Sac.  a.  (a)  Section  5(d)  of  the  Act  of 
December  18,  1973  (87  SUt.  743;  Public 
Law  93-191),  iB  amended  by  striking  >ut  "or 
S218"  and  inserting  in  lieu  tbereo  "3218, 
or  3219". 

"(b)  Section  6(a)  of  the  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 18.  1973  (87  SUt.  744;  Public  Caw  93- 
191),  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'W'  3218" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  §218,  or 
3219". 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to 
Act  to  amend  the  minimum  1: 
compensation  of  Senate  comml' 
ployees  and  to  amend  the  indicia 
ments  on  franked  mail,  and  f( 
purposes." 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I 
cussed  this  measure  with  the 
minority  member  of  the  Post 
Civil   Service   Committee,    the 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fonc)  ,  and  we 
agreement  to  call  this  bill  up  t 


ive  dis- 
ranking 
jlce  and 
mator 
lave  an 
lay  and 


to  submit  It  to  the  Senate  for  Its  ap- 
proval. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendments  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nonii- 
nations  on  the  E.\ecutive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive busmess. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
stated. 


UJ5.  ARMY 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
pixjceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
in  tlie  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


TJS.  NAVY 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  simdry  nominations 
in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  ai'e  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
in  the  Air  Force,  in  the  Army,  and  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  which  had  been  placed  on 
the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  tlie  considei-ation  of 
legislative  business. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINOS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, It  is  .so  ordered. 


CONSIDERATION  OP  CERTAIN  BILLS 
ON  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  con.sent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendars 
Nos.  707,  708,  and  709. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered.  The  first  bill 
will  be  stat«d. 


JOE  H.  MORGAN 


The  bill  (S.  1276)  for  the  relief  of  Joe 
H.  Morgan  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled,  That  Joe 
H.  Morgan  of  Mllllanl  Town,  Hawaii,  is  re- 
lieved of  all  llabUity  for  repayment  to  the 
United  States  of  the  sum  of  $940,  represent- 
ing the  amount  of  unauthorized  travel  ex- 
penses paid  by  the  United  States  to  trans- 
port the  dependent  wife  and  child  of  tlie 
said  Joe  H.  Morgan  from  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
to  Norton  Air  Force  Base,  California,  in  June 
1970.  and  from  San  Francisco.  California,  to 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  in  June  1971.  following 
the  release  of  the  said  Joe  H.  Morgan  from 
active  duty  with  the  United  States  Navy  on 
June  30,  1970.  In  the  audit  and  settlement 
of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disburs- 
ing officer  of  the  United  States,  full  credit 
shall  be  given  for  the  amount  for  which  lia- 
bility is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Joe  H.  Morgan  the  sum 
of  any  amount  received  or  withheld  from  hlni 
on  account  of  the  indebtedness  referred  to 
in  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  any  amount  appropriated 
In  this  section  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
coimt  of  services  rendered  In  connection  with 
this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in  any  amount  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  93-731) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REconn. 
as  follows: 

Pint  POSE 

The  purpose  of  tlie  proposed  legislation 
Is  to  relieve  Mr.  Morgan  of  liabUlty  to  repay- 
to  the  United  States  the  sum  of  $940  repre- 
senting the  amount  of  unauthorized  travel 
expenses  paid  by  the  United  States  for  un- 
authorized transportation  of  Mr.  Morgan's 
dependent  wife  and  child. 

STATEMENT 

The  facts  of  the  case  as  contained  In  the 
report  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  are  !is 
follows: 

The  records  of  this  Department  show  that 
Mr.  Morgan  served  as  an  enlisted  member 
of  the  U.S.  Navy  from  October  1,  1940,  tiutil 
November  24,  1946,  and  as  an  enlisted  mem- 
ber of  the  VS.  Naval  Reserve  on  Inactive  duty 
from  November  25,  1946.  until  November  24, 
1954.  He  accepted  appointment  as  a  lieu- 
tenant Junior  (;rade  In  the  Naval  Reserve  on 
January  15.  1959.  and  was  pltu^ed  on  inactive 
duty.  He  was  ordered  to  active  duty  from 
Hoiiololu,    Hatvail    on    March    4,    1962,    and 
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served  untU  he  was  involuntarily  released 
from  active  duty  at  Long  Beach.  Calif.,  on 
June  30.  1970.      . 

Lieutenant  Commander  Morgan's  last  per- 
manent duty  station  was  on  the  staff  of 
Commander  Landing  Ship.  Squadron  Three, 
homeported  in  Ouam.  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Morgan's  family  was  residing  with 
him  in  Ouam  when  he  was  ordered  on  tem- 
porary duty  to  the  Continental  United  States 
for  separation.  He  and  his  dependents  were 
issued  space  required  government  contract 
air  transportation  from  Ouam  to  Norton  Air 
Force  Base  in  California  and  he  was  released 
from  active  duty  at  the  Naval  Stattion  in 
Long  Beach.  Calif,  on  June  30,  1970.  In 
June  of  1971  he  elected  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
as  his  permanent  residence  and  was  issued 
Oovernment  contract  surface  transportation 
for  himself  and  his  dependents  from  San 
Francisco.   Calif,   to   Honolulu,    Hawaii. 

In  accordance  with  Government  travel 
regulations.  Lieutenant  Commander  Morgan 
was  only  entitled  to  transportation  of  his  de- 
pendents at  Oovernment  expense  from  his 
last  permanent  duty  station,  Ouam,  to  Hono- 
lulu, his  home  of  selection.  The  cost  for 
transportation  furnished  his  dependents 
from  Guam  to  Norton  Air  Force  Base  and 
from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu  in  excess 
of  the  costs  for  the  authorized  travel  from 
Ouam  to  Honolulu  is  the  source  of  the  Oov- 
ernment claim  against  Lieutenant  Comman- 
der Morgan. 

It  appears  that  the  claim  against  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  Morgan  arose  through 
no  fault  of  his  own.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
records  of  this  Department  to  indicate  that 
Lieutenant  Commander  Morgan  was  not  act- 
ing in  good  faith. 

For  this  reason,  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  would  interpose  no  objection  to  the 
enactment  of  S.  1276. 

In  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  the  committee  rec- 
ominends  favorable  consideration  of  3.  1276, 
without  amendment. 


NATIONAL  VOLUNTEER  WEEK 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  179)  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  is- 
sue a  proclamation  designating  the  cal- 
endar week  beginning  April  21,  1974.  as 
"National  Volunteer  Week." 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  with  its  preamble 
is  as  follows: 

Whereas  we  are  a  nation  of  people  who 
thrive  on  helping  others  as  well  as  ourselves 
to  a  better  life; 

Whereas  this  Nation  was  founded  upon  a 
spirit  of  voluntarism  and  today  one  out  of 
every  five  Americans  is  making  a  gift  of  time 
and  talent  to  some  kind  of  volunteer  service 
and  this  movement  is  growing: 

Whereas  anyone,  old  or  young,  rich  or 
poor,  can  be  a  volunteer  and  reap  the  rich 
rewards  that  come  from  doing  for  others  as 
well  as  from  Improving  one's  own  skills  and 
widening  one's  horizons; 

Whereas  otu:  communities  and  our  country 
will  benefit  as  more  of  its  citizens  bestow  the 
priceless  gift  that  comes  only  when  people 
give  of  themselves:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

iiesoli'ed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  is 
authorized  and  reqtiested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation— 

(1)  designating  the  calendar  week  begin- 
nmg  April  21,  1974,  as  "National  Volunteer 
Week";  and 

(2)  urging  all  Americans  t<>  observe  that 


week  by  seeking  out  some  area  in  their  com- 
munity where  they  can  give  aid  to  some 
needy  Individual  or  worthy  cause  by  de- 
voting a  few  hours  each  week  or  more;  and 
(3)  calling  upon  all  communities  through- 
out the  United  States  to  recognize  volunteers 
by  observUig  the  week  with  special  ceremo- 
nies to  honor  those  who  have  given  count- 
less hours  for  the  betternient  of  oiu-  commvi- 
nities  and  the  American  way  of  life. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
joint  resolution  just  passed,  designating 
National  Volunteer  Week,  is  a  joint  reso- 
lution that  I  introduced.  I  have  just  these 
cautionary  words:  That  all  persons  af- 
fected thereby  consider  vei-y  carefully 
when  to  volimteer  and  what  for. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  93-732),  explaining  the  puiTX>ses  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

STATEMENT 

National  Volunteer  Week  has  been  observed 
for  the  last  few  years.  It  was  Inaugurated  in 
Philadelphia  In  1960.  The  observance  gives 
recognition  to  the  thoiasands  of  people  who 
serve  as  volunteers.  During  the  first  few  years 
Volunteer  Week  emphasized  fiuther  recruit- 
ment; however,  in  1964,  recognition  of  out- 
standing volunteers  became  the  main  focus 
and  the  first"  Volunteer  of  the  Year  Award" 
was  presented  in  March  of  that  year. 

This  Nation  was  founded  upon  a  spirit  of 
volunteerlsm.  Today  one  out  of  every  five 
Americans  is  making  a  gift  of  time  and  tal- 
ent to  some  kind  of  volunteer  service,  and 
this  movement  is  growing  year  by  year. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  this  resolution  desig- 
nating the  week  beginning  April  21.  1974,  as 
"National  Volunteer  Week"  and  encoiu-aging 
communities  throughout  the  land  to  recog- 
nize volimteers. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  recommends 
favorable  consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 179  without  amendment. 


NATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  WEEK 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  163)  author- 
izing the  President  to  proclaim  the  last 
full  week  in  March  of  each  year  "Na- 
tional Agriculture  Week"  which  had  be«i 
reported  from  the  Committee  on.  the 
Judiciary  with  an  amendment  to  sti-ike 
out  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and 
insert: 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation (1)  designating  the  last  fuU  week 
in  March  of  each  yestr  as  "National  Agricul- 
ture Week",  (2)  designating  the  Monday  of 
each  such  week  as  "National  Agriculture 
Day",  and  (3)  calling  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  such  week  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  rediscov- 
ei'ing  part  of  our  heritage — a  bountiful 
agriculture.  As  the  world  population 
grows,  food  producing  capacity  decreases 
and  food  supplies  become  tighter,  that 
legacy  may  be  ever  more  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  Americans.  It  Is  appropriate 
that  we  commemorate  our  great  agricul- 
tural capacity  viith  a  special  Agriculture 
Day  and  Week. 


KEY    TO    AMERICAN    SUCCESS 

The  genius  of  the  American  farmer  in 
providing  food  for  his  fellow  Americans 
and  tlie  world  In  the  most  efficient  way 
possible  is  the  essence  of  the  American 
success  story.  Less  developed  countries 
today  have  a  high  proportion  of  their 
population  involved  in  supplying  their 
basic  requirements  for  food.  Two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  this  Nation,  too,  began  as 
basically  an  agricultural  society.  Because 
of  the  U.S.  farmer's  ability  and  efficiency 
and  a  progressive  agribusiness  sector,  96 
percent  of  our  people  have  been  increas- 
ingly freed  over  the  years  to  build  the 
consumer  and  industrial  products  that 
provide  today's  high  standard  of  living. 

The  hard-working,  fiercely  independ- 
ent, proud  American  farmers  have  been 
steadily  decreasing  in  number  over  the 
years.  At  the  same  time,  however,  they 
have  become  proportionally  even  more 
productive.  In  the  1950's,  one  farm 
worker  supplied  an  avei-age  of  16  people 
with  food.  Now  he  produces  enough  for 
51  individuals.  Output  per  man  hour  on 
farms  is  3.1  times  higher  than  20  years 
ago.  In  manufacturing  industries,  output 
per  man  hour  has  increased  only  1.7 
times  for  the  same  time  period. 

This  trend  of  increasing  farm  produc- 
tivity has  been  one  of  the  prerequisites 
for  this  Nation's  becoming  an  Industrial 
giant.  We  should  not  forget,  however, 
^that  farmers  face  extraordinary  difficul- 
ties and  risks  in  trying  to  raise  better 
and  cheaper  products. 

SPECIAL    TOUGHNESS 

It  takes  a  special  breed  to  run  a  farm. 
In  times  of  disaster  when  floods  have 
washed  away  his  crops  or  his  fields  have 
dried  up  in  a  drought,  the  farmer  has 
struggled  to  get  back  on  his  feet  and  start 
farming  again,  when  men  of  lesser  char- 
acter might  have  given  up.  When  the 
bottom  has  fallen  out  of  pnces.  the 
farmer  has  kept  going  when  even  a 
small  profit  would  have  seemed  welcome. 

It  takes  a  well-developed  toughness  to 
cope  with  the  risks  a  farmer  faces  every 
year.  The  average  farm  value  is  over 
$102,000  and  is  increasing.  This  invest- 
ment is  put  on  the  line  with  eveiy  crop. 
It  takes  tractors,  trucks,  and  combines 
that  come  with  five-figure  price  tags.  Yet 
in  a  manner  of  minutes,  a  careful^- 
tended  crop  can  go  up  in  smoke  or  be 
ruined  by  hail  and  wind. 

But  the  farmer  still  must  pay  his 
equipment  loans.  There  is  veiT  little  risk 
that  a  farmer's  loans  or  banknotes  will 
go  up  in  smoke  though,  the  way  his  crop 
might.  With  skyrocketing  expenses  for 
the  Industrial  products  he  must  use, 
farmers  have  become  increasingly  reliant 
on  credit.  The  loans  outstanding  to 
farmers  on  January  1,  1974,  totaled  $81.7 
billion.  The  terms  of  these  notes  come 
due  without  fail  and  must  be  met.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  that  the  farmer  may  be 
among  the  greatest  gamblers  in  the 
world.  He  has  to  be  tough  to  take  it. 
Thank  God.  I  say,  because  we  certalnlj' 
could  not  do  without  him. 

NATIONAL.  RESOtJKCE 

It  is  hard  to  comprehend  just  how 
much  food  is  produced  in  this  country. 
Americans  may  have  come  to  take  for 
granted  that  they  have  the  best  and 
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most  reliable  food  supply  In  the  florid. 
Production  figures  from  the  Uvestjck  in- 
dustry are  indicative.  Farmeri  and 
ranchers  in  a  slnc:le  year  marketf  about 
11  minion  sheep  and  Iambs,  39  ||iiIIlon 
beef  cattle  and  calves.  88  miIlioi|  hogs, 
120  million  turkeys  and  3  billion  tafoilers. 
They  also  sell  72  billion  eggs  a§d  115 
billion  pounds  of  milk.  Farm  coiimodi- 
ties  overall  have  a  value  of  abciit  $66 
billion  annually.  I 

No  one  has  been  able  to  point  l>ut  to 
me  anything  more  important  tha^  food. 
As  a  nation,  we  have  become  complacent 
about  oui'  supply  since  generally  ve  can 
get  what  we  want  to  eat  wiien  we  want 
it.  As  increasing  world  demand  dr^ws  out 
higher  prices  for  food,  we  may  lecome 
more  aware  of  how  fortunate  fve  are 
that  American  farmers  produce  what 
they  do.  I 

FOOD  Foft  an.  t 

In  recent  years  the  fanner  luis  come 
to  have  another  vital  role  duetto  the 
warldwlde  demand  for  his  production. 
Farm  exports  reached  a  record  of  (12.9 
billion  in  fiscal  1973,  including  "WtXi  over 
$4  billion  worth  of  food  to  foreign  con- 
sumers, t 

The  sale  of  U.S.  agricultural  i^oducts 
abroad  is  helping  to  prop  up  the  Ameri- 
can dollar,  making  it  possible  for  Ameri- 
cans to  buy  the  fuel  they  nee<|  from 
overseas,  as  well  as  the  radios  aifil  cars 
and  cameras  they  want  in  their  pinGsuit  of 
a  good  life.  This  contributioi.  |o  the 
American  way  of  life  goes  far  |eyond 
the  supplying  of  food  and  fiber  |to  his 
fellow  Americans.  The  farmer  is|  mak- 
ing a  major  contribution  to  our  country's 
balance  of  trade — at  a  time  v^en  a 
favorable  balance  is  desperately  needed. 

Farmers  are  responding  to  melt  this 
increasing  world  need  for  food,  l^e  ex- 
tent of  expansion  is  well  stated  JUa  an 
article  published  by  the  Chase  Manhat- 
tan Bank  in  Business  in  Brief,  rA.  113. 
December  1973. 1  ask  unanimous  cinsent 
to  have  this  statement  printed  §1  the 
RccoKD  at  this  point.  | 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Irticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  I^coao. 
as  follows:  | 

vjs.  acucvltttkb:  ciaiti  umchad^s 

SoBB*  weeks  ago,  one  of  the  largest  and 
moct  respected  iiewqiMpen  in  tha  cpuntry 
suggMted  that  U.S.  agriculture  la  e^tertng 
an  era  more  of  knotty  itrobtems  tbaniDf  un- 
botinded  grovtli.  Tbe  United  States,  ^lergy- 
short  In  the  mid- 1970s,  easily  becomi  food- 
short  by  the  mid-1980s.  Such  a  tlie8ls|inakes 
for  striking  headlines  and  compeUlnc  oopy. 
JPortoaately.  the  thesis  Is  fundamentally  un- 
sound. Tb»  beet  evidence  suggests  thj|t  TT& 
farms  are  capable  of  satlsfylnc  any  f^sresce- 
able  Increase  Ln  tbe  world's  effective  d|^mand 
for  American  food  up  to,  and  probabl*  much 
beyond,  tbe  mid- ISSOs.  1 

Those  who  worry  about  the  capa^ty  of 
U.S.  agriculture  to  meet  future  dflpnands 
argue  that  we  are  slowly  running  out  df  good 
farmland,  in  large  part  because  of  tbefpread 
of  urbanization.  But  tbe  plain  fact  fe  that 
while  urban  uses  now  claim  about  tvcc  as 
much  land  as  they  did  In  1950,  th%  stUI 
account  for  only  1.5%  of  the  totaf  land 
area,  or  about  35  mUllon  acres.  LAnd  (^votcd 
U>  cities,  highways  and  airports  totals^-ltbout 
58  million  acres,  which  Just  about  equas  the 
amount  of  land  the  U.S.  has  removed  from 
rrcrp  cultivation  In  the  last  35  years,  qut  w» 
dM  not  retire  this  acreage  In  order  to  Aoom- 
modat*  the  growth  of  the  cities  or  thelrana- 


porttitlon  Bj^tem.  Most  of  this  grov/th  has 
occurred  at  the  expense  of  land  that  was 
largely  unsuitable  for  crops.  The  cropland 
was  Idled  because  effective  demand  was 
thought  to  be  weak,  and  farmers  were  paid 
not  to  plant. 

In  the  last  year,  however,  the  supply-de- 
mand balance  has  begun  to  shift.  And  the 
farmer  has  been  responding  enthusiastically. 
Between  1972  and  1973,  U.S.  farmers  planted 
28  million  acres  more  than  In  the  previous 
growing  season.  Between  1973  and  1985,  If 
prices  are  right,  farmers  could  plant  32  mil- 
lion more  acres  than  they  did  this  year  with- 
out nmnlng  out  of  sui-plus  land.  If  farmers 
use  the  available  land  surpluses  and  continue 
to  improve  yields  per  acre  at  respectable, 
though  by  no  means  record-breaking  rates. 
it  is  inconceivable  that  the  U.S.  wlU  suffer 
any  food  deflcienclee.  Indeed,  we  should  be 
able  to  feed  a  projected  1980  population  of 
321.8  million  Americans  on  less  land  than  we 
harvested  during  1973. 

rxor.cisiNG  a  specter 
The  specter  stalking  UJS.  agriculture  was 
never  Malthuslan  In  shape.  Tbe  threat  was 
always  Insufficient  deniand  rather  than  In- 
adequate supply.  In  the  post-war  period,  we 
solved  our  demand  problems  both  by  re- 
stricting production  and  by  giving  It  away. 
In  the  future,  we  won't  have  to  do  either. 
Tbe  value  of  farm  marketings  is  expected 
to  equal  between  SSO  billion  and  td3  billion 
by  1980 — an  average  annual  growth  rate  of 
between  6%  and  6.3%  during  the  seventies. 
Since  prices  wUI  probably  Increase  from 
3.6%  to  S.8%  a  year  for  the  decade  as  a 
whole,  the  volume  of  physical  output  will 
Increase  around  2.5%  annually.  This  com- 
pares with  slightly  less  than  3%  from  1950 
to  1970.  Increased  domestic  consumption 
should  account  for  about  a  1.6  percentage- 
point  Increase,  broken  down  as  follows:  a 
0.8  rise  to  take  care  of  the  projected  Increase 
In  our  population  and  another  0.7  gain  to 
take  care  of  the  gradual  upgrading  of  Amer- 
ican diets — I.e.,  from  grain  to  meat  consump- 
tion. The  remainder  of  the  1970-1960  Increase 
in  physical  output — about  one  percentage 
point  a  year — will  go  to  the  export  market. 
U.S.  agricultural  exports  In  1980  are  ex- 
pected to  reach  a  total  value  anywhere  from 
914  bUUon  to  918  bUllon.  Tbat  Is  more  than 
double  the  1969-1971  average,  although 
slightly  lower  than  the  record  and  atypical 
export  sales  of  1973,  now  estimated  at  917 
billion,  which  were  realized  In  part  by  nm- 
nlng down  large  stockpiles. 

What  I*  more  significant,  however,  Is  not 
the  level  of  exports  forecast  for  1980,  but 
their  likely  composition.  Kxports  to  the  de- 
veloped countries  and  to  the  Socialist  world 
are  slated  to  rise  by  nearly  94.1  blUlon,  to 
$11.3  bllllan.  while  sales  to  the  less-developed 
coimtrles  may  go  up  by  only  $1.6  billion,  to 
$3.8  billion.  In  other  words.  UJS.  farmers  are 
becoming  less  dependent  upon  consumers  In 
the  Third  World — where  effective  demand 
has  been  uncertain.  Put  another  way,  U.S. 
farm  export  goals  for  1980  can  be  met  with- 
out massive  Infusions  of  American  aid.  And 
Indeed  subsidized  shipments  of  n.8.  food 
are  expected  to  decline  sharply;  by  1980,  non- 
commercial shipments  wUl  probably  account 
for  not  more  than  10%  of  tbe  total  dollar 
value  of  agricultural  exports. 

Four  major  commodity  groups — feed 
grains,  wheat  and  flour,  soybeans  Including 
cake  and  meal,  and  cotton — are  expected  to 
account  for  some  60"c  of  total  agricultural 
exxxirts  In  1980.  compared  with  a  66%  share 
m  1969-1971.  Soybeans  (Including  cake  and 
meal  nwdc  of  soybeans)  will  be  the  fastest 
increasing  export  commodity,  expected  to 
reach  an  export  value  of  about  $4.6  billion 
in  1980,  up  by  more  than  50 'o  over  1973  but 
almost  triple  the  1969-1971  value.  The  aver- 
age annual  growth  over  the  ten-year  period 
wlU  reach  almost  11%.  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  will  remain  the  best  custotxwrs  for 


this  commodity.  Second  In  Importance  are 
feed  grains  (mostly  com),  the  1980  export 
value  of  which  could  range  anywhere  from 
$1.8  billion  to  $3.3  billion,  depending  on  the 
vipgrading  of  diets  from  cereal  to  meat  prod- 
ucts in  various  regions  of  the  world.  Wheat 
Is  In  third  place,  with  1980  exports  projected 
to  reach  anywhere  between  $1.6  billion  and 
$1.9  billion,  up  by  50'-o  to  70%  over  1989- 
1971  but  possibly  only  about  half  the  level 
of  1973.  when  prices  were  extraordinarily 
high.  Cotton  Is  expected  to  account  for  over 
5800  million,  or  about  6%  of  1980  exports. 
Exports  wUl  stay  at  the  1973  levels. 

By  1980,  U.S.  exports  will  supply  almost 
30';  of  world  consumption  of  soybeans,  in- 
cluding cake  and  meal,  compared  with  about 
26';  in  recent  years.  We  will  also  supply 
about  S'i  of  world  consumption  of  feed 
grains  compared  with  3.4%  In  recent  years. 
Our  share  of  the  world's  cotton  market  will 
depend  on  the  availability  of  man-made 
fibers,  which  In  turn  depends  on  the  avail- 
ability of  oil-based  raw  materials. 

Agriculture's  contribution  to  the  balance 
of  payments  in  1980  wUl  be  determined,  of 
course,  by  the  level  of  Imports  as  well  as 
exports.  By  the  end  of  the  decade,  imports 
should  reach  between  $10  billion  and  $11 
billion.  Interestingly,  the  ratio  of  Imports 
to  total  farm  marketings  should  remain  Just 
about  what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventies — 1  IT., —which  tends  to  belie  the 
rather  widespread  notion  that  America's  de- 
pendence on  Imported  food  will  drastically 
increase.  Agriculture's  net  contribution  to 
the  balance  of  payments  In  1980  will  run  be- 
tween $4  billion  and  $5  billion — only  about 
half  the  1973  record,  but  at  least  six-  to 
sevenfold  greater  than  the  average  of  the 
1969-1971  period. 

To  coax  all  this  production  out  of  the 
American  farmer  presupposes  a  favorable 
cost-price  relationship.  Prom  1960  to  1970, 
the  prices  received  by  farmers  Increased  at 
an  average  annual  rate  of  only  0.4%,  while 
prices  paid  by  farmers  for  farm  Inputs  and 
living  expenses  rose  by  2.1%  a  year.  For  the 
seventies  as  a  whole,  the  ratio  should  tuin 
considerably  more  equitable:  prices  received 
and  prices  paid  should  both  rise  by  about 
3.6%  to  3.8%  a  year.  Nonetheless,  taking 
into  account  the  enormous  increases  farmers 
have  already  received  in  the  early  seventies, 
prices  of  farm  products  should  decline  from 
the  peak  levels  reached  this  year. 

The  relatively  favorable  coet-prlce  rela- 
tionship In  which  the  fanner  now  finds  him- 
self wiU  probably  Increase  the  attracUou  of 
agriculture  as  an  occupation.  Yet  the  number 
of  farmers  In  the  U.S.  wlU  probably  continue 
to  decline  throughout  the  seventies.  Indeed, 
if  tbe  number  doesn't  fall,  the  cost-price 
ratio  might  easily  deteriorate.  In  1980,  only 
about  1  In  32  Americans  will  live  on  a  ftutn, 
as  compared  with  about  I  in  32  in  1973.  Dur- 
ing the  seventies  the  number  of  farms  la 
likely  to  drop  by  1  million  units — to  a 
total  of  3  million  in  1980.  The  average  size 
of  the  farm  will  probably  Increase  to  550 
acres. 

The  move  away  from  the  farm  has  been 
in  the  past,  and  will  be  In  the  future,  a 
general  phenomenon  for  every  region  of  the 
United  States.  Some  regions,  however,  will 
undergo  changes  at  a  much  faster  rate  than 
others.  The  largest  change  Is  expected  In  the 
Northeast  where  as  many  as  40%  of  all  farms 
may  be  absorbed  into  larger  units  by  1980.  Re- 
latively large  declines  are  also  indicated  for 
the  Southeast  and  Delta  regions  where  cot- 
ton acreage  could  conceivably  be  reduced  to 
make  room  for  livestock  or  other  land-con- 
suming type  of  farming.  Regions  least  af- 
fected by  changes  In  the  number  of  farms 
will  Include  the  Lake  States,  the  Com  Belt 
and  the  Northern  Plaln»— «reas  where  farms 
already  are  large. 

American  agriculture  has  In  the  past  been 
dominated  by  small  family  f anas  rather  than 
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l.irger  commercial  farms.  A  commercial  farm 
1.S  a  unit  with  realized  sales  of  $20,000  or 
nioie  which  specializes  In  one  or  only  a  few 
marketable  products.  In  the  future,  com- 
jnercial  farms  wUl  multiply  rapidly,  as  skilled 
niauagement,  greater  capital  resources  and 
impi-oved  technology  become  available.  In 
1960,  only  23,000  farms  had  sales  of  over 
S  100,000.  By  1980,  as  many  as  90.000  farms 
vill  have  sales  exceeding  $100,000,  and  sev- 
eral  thousand  farms  will  have  sales  ex- 
ceeding $1  million.  (This  is  stiU  a  rela- 
tively small  size  when  compared  with  non- 
f arm  business.) 

C.ipltol  will  continue  to  replace  labor  on 
the  farm  throughout  the  seventies.  In  1960, 
labor  accounted  for  about  30%  of  total 
productive  resources  vised  in  agriculture;  by 
1980,  labor  will  account  for  only  about  IC 
of  total  Inputs.  Capital  (other  than  land), 
v.-hlch  contributed  61%  of  total  resources  in 
1960,  win  reach  80%  by  1980.  And  land  will 
rise  from  8.5%   to  10%. 

BIGGER  IS  BETTER 

Farm  capital  is  being  used  twth  more 
intensively — by  Increasing  the  amount  of 
capital  per  farm  and  per  farm  worker — and 
more  efficiently — by  lowering  the  ratio  of 
capital  to  output.  In  1960,  the  average  value 
of  production  assets — real  estate,  livestock, 
and  machinery — per  farm  was  about  $42,000, 
but  by  1970  it  had  reached  almost  $87,000.  In 
recent  years,  real  estate  values  and  livestock 
assets  per  farm  have  more  than  doubled.  Tbe 
Amount  of  capital  used  by  the  typical  farm 
continues  to  Increase  ^s  farms  are  consoli- 
dated while  capital  displaces  labor.  In  addi- 
tion, the  new  technology  of  agriculture  de- 
pends more  and  more  on  capital  inputs  pro- 
duced by  off-farm  sources.  As  a  result,  pro- 
duction assets  per  farm  have  now  reached 
$116,500,  and  by  the  end  of  the  decade,  the 
average  farm  could  employ  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $200,000  in  physical  capital. 

It  is  estimated  that  45%  to  50%  of  all 
capital  assets  are  located  on  farms  with 
sales  of  $40,000  or  more;  between  75%  to 
80';;  of  all  capital  is  employed  by  farms 
with  sales  exceeding  $20,000.  The  larger- 
size  farms  use  capital  more  efficiently  than 
do  the  smaller  ones.  Gross  casli  receipts 
per  dollar  of  capital  asset  run,  on  tbe  aver- 
age, 30<;o  higher  for  farms  «'lth  sales  above 
$40,000  than  for  farms  with  sales  be- 
tween $20,000  and  $40,000.  It  seems  that 
there  are  substantial  economies  of  scale  to 
be  achieved  by  further  consolidatiou  of 
farm  units. 

BAISING  DEBT  AS  WELL  AS  CORN 

Although  the  use  of  capital  has  increased 
sharply  since  1940,  the  equity  position  of 
farmers  has  remained  remarkably  stable.  In 
1973,  liabilities  averaged  $26,400  per  farm 
and  amounted  to  about  19';'r<  of  assets.  This 
ratio  of  debt  to  total  capitalization  is  quite 
low,  considering  the  profitable  investment 
opportunities  opening  up  In  tbe  (^>eration 
of  large,  specialized  commercial  farms. 

In  the  past  farmers  as  a  group  have 
tended  to  pay  off  their  debts  too  readily 
from  the  viewpoint  of  maximizing  their  own 
profitability.  But  this  attitude  seems  to  be 
changing.  Observing  the  substantially  higher 
debt  burdens  carried  by  industrial  organiza- 
tions, the  modern  farmer  seems  prepared 
to  use  debt  a  little  more  freely.  As  a  result, 
an  Increasing  number  of  rural  banks  are 
being  forced  to  look  beyond  their  own  de- 
posit bases  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  for 
farm  credit. 

On  the  basis  of  a  capital  flows  model.  It 
was  estimated  that  between  1965  and  1969, 
.agriculture  used  approximately  $11.5  billion 
of  capital  per  year.  About  $4.9  billion  of  this 
amount  came  from  debt  sources,  while  the 
major  part,  or  $6.6  billion  per  year,  came 
from  Internally  generated  cash  flows.  By  the 
late  19703,  agriculture's  demand  for  capital 
IS  expected  to  average  $20  billion  per  year. 


Only  about  $10  billion  can  come  from  earn- 
ings generated  by  farm  operations.  So  about 
$10  billion  would  have  to  be  provided  by 
credit  Institutions.  It  seems,  then,  that  the 
annual  demand  for  credit  wlU  Just  about 
double  from  1970  to  1980. 

Farming  currently  represents  about  3'. 
of  the  country's  gross  national  product.  It  is 
estimated,  however,  that  farming  plus  sup- 
porting industries  like  transportation,  proc- 
essing, packaging,  manufacturing,  and 
wholesaling  and  retailing — which  share  in 
the  economic  activity  generated  by  farming — 
account  for  about  one  fourth  of  GNP.  Hence, 
agriculture  In  its  broadest  sense  is  now,  and 
probably  will  remain  America's  largest  in- 
dustry. As  the  seventies  progress,  the  VS. 
farm  will  become  increasingly  liberated  from 
the  manifold  restraints  on  its  almost  legend- 
ary capacity  to  produce.  By  1980,  it  Is  con- 
ceivable that  agriculture  will  not  only  l)e 
America's  largest  industry  b\it  also  its 
healthiest. 

URGE   SUPPORT 

Mr.  EKDLE.  Mr.  President,  without  the 
farmers,  their  families  and  their  em- 
ployees, this  country  could  not  possibly 
feed  the  millions  of  people  in  our  urban 
areas  and  the  millions  of  hungry  people 
overseas.  We  could  not  afford  to  import 
the  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  essential 
commodities  we  need  from  other  coun- 
tries without  exports  of  farm  products. 
The  men  and  women  of  agriciUture  are 
deserving  of  the  special  recognition 
which  Senate  Resolution  163  prondes 
for  with  an  Agriculture  Day  and  Agri- 
culture Week. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  give  this  measure  their  full  support  on 
behalf  of  both  the  farmers  of  the  Nation 
and  also  the  consumers  who  benefit  from 
our  great  agricultural  wealth. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  urge  favorable 
Senate  consideration  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  163  which  establishes  a  na- 
tional week  of  recognition  and  a  special 
day  within  that  week  to  pay  tribute  to 
American  agriculture. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  discover  a  group 
that  has  worked  harder  than  our  farmers 
and  received  less  in  the  way  of  reward. 
While  the  immediate  purpose  of  this 
resolution  is  to  pay  tribute  to  the  ac- 
complishments and  the  importance  of 
American  agriculture,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  with  an  increased  understanding, 
future  steps  may  be  taken  to  increase  the 
returns  to  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Piesident,  the  story  of  American 
agriculture  today  is  one  in  which  we  all 
can  and  should  feel  pride.  Our  farmers, 
representing  less  than  S  percent  of  the 
population,  feed  not  only  the  American 
people  with  high  quality  food  at  prices 
which  still  are  a  bargain,  but  also  an 
ever  increasing  number  of  people  in  other 
countries.  Even  with  recent  food  price 
increases,  American  consumers  in  1973 
spent  only  about  15.8  percent  of  their 
disposable  income  on  food  as  opposed  to 
25  to  35  percent  in  Europe  and  70  to  80 
percent  in  developing  countries. 

One  farmer  today  produces  enough 
food  for  51  people  as  opposed  to  15  peo- 
ple 20  years  ago.  Pi-oductivity  In  agri- 
culture Is  increasing  nearly  twice  as  fast 
as  in  industrj'. 

Beyond  providing  ample  supphes  of 
food  for  American  consumers,  the  in- 
creased food  exports  to  foreign  coun- 


tries in  the  past  year  have  brought  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  back  to  a  near  bal- 
anced position,  and  this  year's  exports, 
which  may  exceed  $19  billion,  will  meet 
most  if  not  all  of  the  increased  cost  of 
oil  import  requirements. 

While  the  contributions  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  in  terms  of  production  are 
recognized,  inadequate  financial  returns 
have  led  to  the  continuing  decrease  in 
the  number  of  farmers  by  about  100,000 
per  year  since  1960. 

As  a  result  of  the  sharp  increase  in 
agricultural  exports  during  the  past  year, 
farm  incomes  have  shown  a  sharp  im- 
provement, but  this  trend  is  not  expected 
to  continue  this  year. 

In  spite  of  one  good  year  of  improved 
prices,  we  have  received  a  steadj'  flow  of 
information  during  the  last  few  weeks  on 
sharp  increases  in  prices  that  the  farmer 
has  to  pay  for  supplies,  fertilizer,  repairs, 
and  labor.  Unfortunately,  the  farmer  is 
never  in  a  position  to  demand  a  price 
for  his  produce  which  will  guarantee  a 
profit. 

We  have  growing  evidence  that  the 
dairy  farmers  are  having  a  serious  time 
avoiding  losses,  with  herds  being  sold  at 
a  time  the  U.S.  Government  is  allowing 
increased  milk  impoi'ts,  and  livestock 
farmers  are  frequently  losing  $100  to 
$125  per  head  of  cattle  at  a  time  when 
retail  meat  prices  are  at  or  near  all  time 
highs. 

In  addition,  the  shortage  of  railcai's 
continues  to  be  a  problem  for  the  farmer 
both  in  terms  of  marketing  his  produce 
and  obtaining  supplies.  We  note  that  at 
this  time  an  urgent  effort  is  necessary 
to  get  fertilizer  to  the  farmer  in  time  for 
the  spring  planting. 

Mr.  President,  in  spite  of  these  prob- 
lems and  the  rather  dramatic  events  of 
the  past  year,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the 
American  farmer  can  respond  to  chang- 
ing conditions  and  demands  if  given  ade- 
quate incentives  to  produce. 

The  Federal  Government,  in  particu- 
lar, must  show  more  concern  and  sensi- 
tivity toward  the  problems  and  needs 
confronting  farm  families  and  rural 
areas.  The  record  of  the  administration's 
leadei-ship  during  the  past  year  in  fore- 
seeing and  dealing  with  agriculture  prob- 
lems has  been  abysmal. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  resolution  will 
make  a  contribution  toward  a  better  un- 
dei-standing  of  American  agriculture.  We 
can  no  longer  afford  to  look  at  issues  In 
terms  of  farmer  versus  consumer.  A  pros- 
perous agriculture  will  assure  a  con- 
tinued supply  of  good  food  and  benefits 
the  general  economy. 

Ml'.  President,  I  strongly  urge  passage 
of  this  I'esolution.  It  will  give  our  com- 
munities and  schools  the  opportunity  and 
the  encouragement  to  learn  more  about 
agriculture  and  its  very  impoi-tant  role  in 
our  countrj'  and  the  world. 

The  resolution  wiU  also  ser\-e  as  a  trib- 
ute to  our  farmers  and  farm  famihes 
which  is  richly  deserved  and  long  over- 
due. I  urge  all  members  to  join  in  its 
support. 

"liie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  joint  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
ordei'ed  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
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The  Joint  resolution,  with  its  ] 
reads  as  follows: 

Whereas   Amerlcsn    agrlcultiire   bai 
vlded  the  American  consumer  with  the 
est  variety  and   highest  quality  food 
able  to  the  citizens  of  any  nation  ill  the 
world: 

Whereas  the  continued  vitality  of  /  nerl- 
can  agriculture  is  essential  to  tlie  •  pan- 
Elon  of  food  and  fiber  production  re<  Jlred 
to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  an  ever  tn  reas- 
ing  and  more  affluent  world  populatloi  : 

Whereas  this  food  and  fiber  product  >n  of 
America's  farms  Is  essential  in  keepln  do- 
mestic and  international  supply  and  d«  oand 
In  balance  and  thereby  combating  Infl  blon: 

Whereas  the  production  ol  our  Ni  Ion's 
farms  is  of  singular  importance  to  X  ilted 
States  exports  and  the  balance-of-pay:  tents 
and  provides  the  margin  of  resources  with 
wltlch  to  purchase  supplies  from  abrc  td  to 
meet  otir  critical  energy  demand: 

WlMreas  the  American  family  fan  has 
been  recognized  around  the  world  as  t  i  ex- 
tremely efficient  unit  of  production; 

Whereas  American  agriculture,  utl  izing 
modem  science  and  technology,  has  evel- 
oped  superior  farming  methods  lead!  g  to 
Increased  productivity  and  improved  q  allty 
of  farm  products:  and 

Wtiereaa  it  Is  appropriate  to  establU  i  one 
week  each  year  during  which  cltlaen  can 
pause  and  reflect  upon  the  contrlbutlc  is  of 
agriculture  to  the  Nation:  Now.  therefo  e.  be 
It  resolved.  That  the  President  of  the  t  ilted 
States  ts  authorized  and  requested  to  t<  ue  a 
proclamation  (1)  designating  the  las  full 
week  In  March  of  each  year  as  "Natloni  i  Ag- 
riculture Week",  (2)  designating  the  Mi  aday 
of  each  such  week  as  "National  Agrlci  [ture 
J3ay",  and  (3)  cAlllng  upon  the  people  I  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  wit  i  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  ead: 
"Joint  resolution  authoztzlns  the  1  resi- 
dent to  proclaim  the  last  full  we  k  in 
the  ntonth  of  March  of  each  year  as  'Na' 
tlonal  Agriculture  Week"  and  the  fon- 
day  at  each  such  wedc  as  "National  fLgri- 
culture  Day"." 

Mr.  ICANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  [  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  print  d  in 
the  RacoKO  an  excerpt  from  the  i  tport 
(No.  93-733),  explaining  the  piirpojes  of 
the  measure. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  eAeritt 
was  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  the  RJcoRo. 
u  follows: 
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vldlng  the  supplies  farmers  use  for  prodne- 
tlon:  and  about  10  million  people  have  Jobs 
storing,  transporting,  processing,  and  mer- 
chandising the  products  of  farming. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  today  less 
than  3  million  farms.  Out  of  this  compara- 
tively small  cornucopia  flows  a  dependable 
and  seemingly  endless  tide  of  foodstuffs  that 
more  than  200  million  Americans  and  tens 
of  millions  of  other  peoples  around  the  world 
have,  until  recently,  taken  for  granted. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  reasons 
for  this  proclamation  are  self-evident. 
American  agriculture  has  provided  vast 
amounts  of  the  highest  quality  food  and  fiber 
for  American  and  International  consumers. 
Prom  farm  exports,  we  earn  most  of  the 
revenue  to  meet  our  energy  Import  require- 
ments. Our  farmers  have  been  extremely  effi- 
cient, and  they  are  unsung  heroes  deserving 
recognition  for  their  contributions  to  the 
Nation. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
resolution  has  a  meritorious  purpose  and 
accordingly  recommends  favorable  considera- 
tion of  Senate  Joint  Besolutlon  163  as 
amended. 


WAIVER    OP    CALL    OP    CALENDAR 
UNDER  RULE  Vm 

Mr.  MANSFTEXD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
calendar  under  rule  Vm  be  waived. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


The  purpose  of  tb*  Joint  rcaolutl  a 
amwnrted  !■  to  ankhoriae  the  Preald«  it  to 
proclaim  the  last  fuU  week  of  March  o 
year  aa  "National  Agriculture  Week"  a  td  to 
designate  the  first  day  of  such  week  a^^a- 
tlonal  Agricnlttire  Day". 


BTtratBTT 

A  strong  and  prosperous  agriculture 
sentlal  to  the  well-being  of  America, 
culture  provides  us  with  the  source 
Iteelf — food.   Without    a   sound,    whol< 
food  stipply,  this  country — or  any 
eaanot  hope  to  progress,  or  even  to 

When  we  talk  about  agriculture, 
what   is   it  ttiat  we  are   talking 
begin  with,  we  are  talking  about  the 
Industry  in  the  world — an  Industry 
sets  totalling  $370  bUIlon.  That  Is  eq' 
about  three-fifths  of   the  value  of  i 
assets  of  all  corporations  in  the  United 
or  about  half  tiie  market  value  of  al 
poration    stocks    on    the    New    York 
Exchange. 

We   are   talking   about   an   iudustry 
provides  one  out  of  every  five  jobs  In 
employment  in  the  United  States 
over  4  mOIton  farmworkers — tnrludlng 
ers;  another  9  mlllkm  people  have  Job 
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AMENDMENT  OP  GENERAL  EDUCA- 
TION PROVISIONS  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  HJR.  12253. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HH.  12253)  to 
amend  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act  to  provide  that  funds  appropriated 
for  applicable  programs  for  fiscal  year 

1974  shall  remain  available  during  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year  aixd  that  such 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1973  shall  ran&in 
available  during  fiscal  years  1974  and 

1975  which  was  in  lieu  of  the  matter  pro- 
posed to  be  inserted  by  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  text  of  the  bill,  in- 
sert: 

That  section  414(b)  of  tbe  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act  is  ».>w»ryif>d  by  inserting 
"(1)"  before  "Notwithstanding",  by  striking 
oat  "sabeectlon"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "pMragraph",  by  striking  out  "1973"  and 
inserting  in  Ilea  thereof  "1974",  and  by  add- 
ing at  tbe  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  unless  enacted  in  specific  limitation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph,  any 
funds  from  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  to  carry  out  programs 
to  which  this  title  is  applicable  which  are 
made  available  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  shall  remain  available  for  ob- 
ligation and  expenditure  dm-ing  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975.". 

SEC.  3.  Clauses  I  and  n  of  the  first  sentence 
of  paragraph  (I)  of  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 428  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1065 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(I)  less  than  915,000,  tbe  amoimt  of  such 
loan  would  not  cause  the  total  amotint  of 
the  stiident's  loans  under  this  part  to  exceed 
•1,600  In  any  arademic  year  or  its  eqwlvalent 


(as  determined  under  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner),  and  the  eligible  institution 
at  which  be  has  been  accepted  for  enroll- 
ment (or,  in  the  ease  of  a  student  who  Is  at- 
tending such  an  Institution,  at  which  he  Is 
In  good  standing,  as  determined  by  such  In- 
stitution) baa  provided  the  lender  with  a 
.statement  which  sets  forth  the  estimated 
coet  of  his  attendance  at  such  Institution 
(which,  for  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
means,  for  the  period  for  which  the  loan  is 
sought,  the  tuition  and  fees  applicable  to 
such  student  together  with  its  estimate  of 
other  expenses  reasonably  related  to  at- 
tendance at  such  Institution  for  such  a 
Eiudent,  Including,  but  not  limited  to. 
the  cost  of  room  and  board,  reasonable 
commuting  costs,  and  costs  for  books), 
and  its  estimate  of  tbe  amount  of  assistance 
such  student  wlU  i«celve  (for  the  period  for 
which  the  Io«ui  Is  sought  under  parts  A,  C. 
and  E  of  thU  title  and  under  any  other 
scholarship,  grant,  or  loan  assistance;  or 

"(H)  less  than  $16,000  and  the  amount  of 
such  loan  would  cause  the  total  amount  ot 
the  student's  loans  under  this  part  to  ex- 
ceed $1,500  in  any  academic  year  or  its 
equivalent  (as  determined  under  regulations 
of  the  Conunlssloner) ,  or  equal  to  or  more 
than  $15,000,  and  the  eligible  instltuUon  at 
which  the  student  has  been  accepted  for 
enrollment,  or  in  the  case  of  a  student  who 
Is  attending  such  an  Institution,  at  which 
the  student  is  In  good  standing  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  institution)  has  deteroUned 
that  the  student  is  in  need  of  a  loan  to  at- 
tend such  institution;  has  determined,  by 
means  other  than  one  formulated  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  under  part  A, 
subpart  1,  of  this  title,  the  amount  of  such 
need  by  subtracting  from  the  estimated  cost 
of  attendance  at  such  institution  the  ex- 
pected family  contribution  with  respect  to 
such  student  plus  any  other  resources  or  stu- 
dent aid  reasonably  available  to  such  stu- 
dent: and  has  provided  the  lender  with  a 
statement  evidencing  the  determinations 
made  under  this  clause  and  recommending  a 
loan  in  the  amount  determined  to  be 
needed.". 

Sec.  3.  Paragraph  (I)  of  s«a>sectlon  (a) 
of  section  428  of  the  Higher  EducaUon  Act 
of  1965  is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
second  sentence  thereof  "Nothing  in  this  or 
any  other  Act  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit 
a  lender  from  evaluating  the  total  flnancial 
situation  of  a  student  making  application 
for  a  loan  under  this  part,  or  from  counseling 
a  student  with  respect  to  any  such  loan,  or 
from  making  a  decision  based  on  such  evalu- 
ation and  counseUng  with  respect  to  the 
dollar  amount  of  any  such  loan.". 

Sec.  4.  Sul^Mragraph  (H)  of  paragraph  428 
(b)  (I)  of  the  Higher  Edncatloii  Act  of  1965 
Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(H)  provides  that  the  benefits  of  the  loan 
Insurance  program  wiU  not  be  denied  any 
student  who  Is  eligible  for  interest  benefits 
under  section  438(a)(1)  except  in  the  ease 
erf  loans  made  by  an  Instrumentality  ot  a 
State  or  ^Iglble  institution:". 

S»c.  ».  Section  a(»)(7)  of  tbe  Emergency 
Insured  Student  Loan  Act  of  1989  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "July  1,  1974"  and  litserUng 
in  lieu  thereof  "July  1. 1976". 

Sec.  0.  The  amendments  made  by  section 
2  shall  be  effective  sixty  days  after  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  be  applicable  to  a  loan  for 
which  a  guarantee  commitment  U  made  on 
or  after  that  date. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  tbe  Senate  to  the  title  ot  tbe 
bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  tbe  SCTiate  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House,  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  disRgfi-eeing  votes  thereon. 
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and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Vice  President  app(^ted  Mr.  Fell.  Mr. 
ravbolfb,  Mr.  WiLLTAMS,  Mt.  KsmnsT. 
Mr.  Mondalk,  Mr.  Eaglbton,  Mr.  Crahs- 
Tow.  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Domikick,  Mr. 
jAvns.  BCr.  ScHWEiKER.  Mr.  Be  all,  and 
Mr.  Stafford. 


FREEDOM  OP  INFORMATION  ACT— 
ORDZai  TO  HOLD  BILL  AT  DESK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  message 
from  the  House  on  the  bill  to  amend  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  HH.  12471, 
received  earlier  today,  be  temporarily 
held  at  the  desk.  The  Senate  has  passed 
a  companion  bill  which  will  soon  be  re- 
ported. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


WEAKNESS  OP  PRESENT  STRUC- 
TORINO  OP  U.S.  FORCES  STA- 
TIONED ABROAD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  an 
extraordinarily  perceptive  column  ap- 
peared In  the  Richmond  Times  Dispatch 
of  March  11,  1974.  The  article  entitled 
"A  Very  Deep  Flaw."  was  written  by 
Henry  J.  Taylor,  one  of  the  Nation's  dis- 
tinguished columnists  said  commenta- 
tors who  has  had  wide  experience  in 
International  affairs  and  who  served  his 
country  as  well  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Switzerland. 

Mr.  Taylor's  column  capsullzes  the 
great  weakness  of  the  present  structur- 
ing ol  U.S.  forces  stationed  abroad  and 
how  the  Defense  Establishment  must 
face  the  reality  that  the  American  tax- 
payer cannot  afford  any  longer  the  waste 
oi  American  assets  for  such  needless 
ventures.  It  Is  only  one  of  many  equally 
good  reasons,  but  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing am  empire  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
20ih  century  brings  home  most  striking- 
ly the  fact  that  wt»-ldwlde  empires  are 
notions  of  the  past. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko. 
as  foUows: 

A  VatT  Deep  Flaw 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

I  have  come  home  from  the  Mideast 
and  Europe  to  encounter  an  all-tlme  peace- 
time high  in  the  Defense  Department's  pro- 
posed budget.  And  what  Is  the  biggest  factor 
in  it?  Manpower  costs. 

This  is  a  fun  56  per  cent  of  the  entire 
budget. 

The  budget  reveals  that  It  costs  an  esti- 
mated tS.OOO  a  year  to  maintain  one  uni- 
formed American  overseas.  But  are  they  com- 
bat troops?  WUl,  hardly. 

I  have  aeen  everywhere  our  uniformed  men 
who  take  care  of  the  actual  combat  troops. 

The  flaw  Is  very  deep. 

The  flaw  was  glaring  in  Vietnam.  We  had 
538.000  uniformed  Americans  there  at  the 
height  of  the  war.  Of  these,  only  one  In  five 
vvas  engaged  in  combat  operations  agnlnst 
the  raemy.  Eighty  per  cent  were  not. 
•     •     • 

We  have  a  military  presence  today  in  38 
countries.  The  Defense  Department's  budget 
includes  o«r  troop  coet  in  the  16  NATO  coun- 
tries. The  United  States  supports  NATO  wltb 


317,000  uniformed  Americans.  We  are  main- 
taining 4>4  divisions  in  West  Germany  alone, 
guarding  that  country  against  invasion,  and 
about  50,000  UJS.  Air  Force  men  are  scattered 
from  Scotland  to  Turkey. 

In  the  Defense  Department  budget,  our 
troop  commitment  to  NATO  exceeds  $4  bil- 
lion a  year  in  direct  outlay.  With  the  sup- 
porting cost,  this  is  S7  bUUon.  And  when  the 
VS.  forces  earmarked  for  NATO  In  event  of 
war  are  included,  this  annual  $7  billion  be- 
comes $17  billion. 

In  addition,  there  Is  the  seldom -mentioned 
matter  of  the  dependents.  Today  our  317,000 
uniformed  Americans  in  the  NATO  countries 
are  accompanied  by  225,000  to  250,000 
dependents. 

About  $400  milUon  a  year  erf  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance-of-international-payments  deficit  arises 
from  these  dependents. 

At  least  $2.1  billion  (Including  this  $400 
million)  of  our  balanoe-<rf-intemational- 
paymeiits  deficit  arises  from  the  NATO  com- 
mitment. 

I  have  as'iced  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  staff  about  Uie  combat-troop  pro- 
portion in  our  NATO  ground  forces.  The  an- 
swer is  appalling. 

Of  the  317,000  uniformed  Americans, 
220,000  are  U.S.  ground  troops.  Of  the  220.000 
only  152,000  are  assigned  to  the  main  fronts. 
Of  the  152,000  only  64,000  are  combat  troops! 

With  manpower  expense  climbing  from  42 
cents  to  56  cents  of  the  entire  VS.  defense 
dollar,  what  we  are  reaUy  seeing  all  over 
again,  as  In  Vietnam,  is  the  uniformed  Amer- 
icans who  take  care  of  the  uniformed  Amer- 
icans who  take  care  of  the  combat  troops. 

Some  of  this  is  necessary,  of  course.  But 
on  such  a  scale?  Hey.  that's  our  money! 

At  tbe  same  time,  all  (rf  Western  Europe 
lives  under  the  protection  of  our  atomic  de- 
terrent, for  which  our  U.S.  taxpayers  pay.  It 
ts  hard  to  trace  the  cost  of  this  "nuclear  um- 
brella" in  the  Defense  Department  budget, 
but  the  charge  to  us  is  billions  on  billions. 

While  our  317,000  uniformed  Americans 
stand  abroad  (and  Europe's  statesmen  in- 
sist that  they  stay),  millions  of  Europeans 
doubt  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  determinedly 
e.xpansionlst. 

This  is  a  comforting  philosophy  that  rids 
them  of  any  feeling  of  moral  obligation  or 
of  commitment,  or  even  of  the  need  to  rec- 
ognize the  flagrant  facts  of  history.  That,  in 
turn,  is  related  to  the  pubUc's  reluctance  in 
the  NATO  countries  to  support  NATO  at  tbetr 
own  expense^ 

After  all  these  26  years  since  we  signed  tbe 
NATO  pact,  and  except  few  Greece  and  West 
Germany,  not  a  single  one  of  tbe  NATO  allies 
has  at  any  time  met  its  level-of-forces  ob- 
ligation. 

NATO's  Eur(^}ean  members  are  q>ending 
$35  billion  annually  on  tbeir  mUltary  forces. 
Their  devotion  to  defense  is  8.7  per  cent  of 
their  gross  national  product.  In  the  Defense 
Department  budget,  ours  is  7%  per  c«it — 
over  twice  as  much. 

With  27^  divisions,  the  NATO  forces  are 
now  inferior  in  numbers,  firepower,  and  tac- 
tical air  support  to  Just  tbe  Warsaw  Pact 
countries  alone. 

When  you  study  the  Defense  Department 
budget,  at  least  two  things  are  clear:  our 
manpower  costs  and  the  fact  that  our  allies 
refuse  to  carry  their  own  fair  share  and  in- 
stead, pass  the  buck^-outrageoxisly — to  the 
taxpaying  peasants  of  the  United  States. 


Therefore,  the  Seaiator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  Is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  remarks  appear 
in  the  Record  following  the  remarks  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Seii- 
ator  from  Massachuestts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
allotted  to  Mr.  Mathias  under  the  order 
be  transferred  to  Mr.  Keknedt.  if  he 
needs  to  utilize  it.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  IVithout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  may  proceed. 

(The  remarks  Senators  Kennkdt  and 
Pell  made  at  this  point  on  the  submis- 
sion of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  76. 
on  arms  control  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  are 
printed  in  the  Routine  Morning  Business 
section  of  the  Record  under  Submission 
of  a  Ccmcurrent  Resolution.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Itfr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.>.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  orders 
for  the  recognition  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Peld 
be  reversed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  any 
remaining  time  under  the  orders  be 
vacated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  5  minutes. 


FLOOR  PRIVILEGE  DLTUNG  CON- 
SIDERATION OF  S.  1541,  CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET  ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Cakwow,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  following  staff 
members  and  consultants  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
the  debate  and  the  votes  on  S.  1541,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974:  Wil- 
liam Cochiane,  Joseph  OXearj'.  Herbert 
Jasper.  Allen  Schick,  and  Anthony  Har- 
vey. 
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The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Wj^out 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

lit.  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  meml  trs  of 
my  staff,  Mr.  DeFrancls  and  Mr.  "3  seley, 
may  have  the  privilege  of  the  fl'  or  at 
this  time,  but  more  particularly  i  urlng 
the  debate  and  votes  on  the  budt  it  re- 
form bill. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  W  ;hout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  th(  con- 
sideration of  S.  1541,  Mr.  Harriso  i  Fox 
and  Jerry  Gustafson,  a  member  f  my 
staff,  be  given  the  privilege  of  the  Qoor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  W  liout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  Is  i  icog- 
nlzed. 

(The  remarks  Senator  WlUia  a  L. 
Scott  made  at  this  point  on  the  atro- 
duction  of  Senate  Journal  Reso  iition 
195,  regarding  a  proclamation  des  (nat- 
ing  May  13  as  American  Businesi  Day. 
are  printed  later  in  the  Record  inder 
Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.) 


t  mL 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  whe  t  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tod  y.  It 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  h(iu'  of 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wf^ut 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OP 
BUSSTESS 


AUTHORITY  FOR  TRANSACTIO  I 
ROUTINE      MORNING 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Preddent, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Xa  mor- 
row, after  the  two  leaders  or  theL  des- 
ignees have  been  recognized  undc  '  the 
standing  order,  there  be  a  period  f  r  the 
tnmsactlon  of  routine  morning  bu  iness 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  l  tate- 
ments  therein  limited  to  5  minut  s.  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  Sena'  ;  re- 
same  the  consideration  of  the  nnflr  shed 
business,  the  Coiigrei>sional  Budge 
of  1974. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlfiout 
obJectl<Hi.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXlCU- 
TTVE  DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  bifore 
the  Senate  the  following  communie  tlon 
and  letters,  which  were  referred  a|  in- 
dicated: 

Sttpplcmental  Buocet  Requests  for  ^cxs- 
LATivE  Branch   (S.  Doc.  No.  93-46 

A  communication  from  the  Preside  t  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  n  >ple- 
mental  budget  requests  for  the  legli  atlve 
branch  totaling  $910,745,  for  fiscal  yeai  1974, 
and  budget  amendments  totaling  $5  1,800 
for  fiscal  year  1973  (with  accompanyln  :  pa- 
pers). Referr*^  to  the  Committee  or  Ap- 
propriations, knd  ordered  to  be  prlnt«  I. 
Report  of  P;-deilal  Reserve  Syste 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  ]  oard 
of  Governors,  Federal  Reserve  System,  t  ans- 
mltting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  part  <  I  its 
auuiiul  report  dealing  with  monetary  (  jllcy 


Act 


and  economy  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing.  Housing,  and  Urban  AlTalra. 
Report  or  Export-Import  Bamk  of  the 
UNrnso  States 
A  letter  from  the  first  vice  president  and 
vice  chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  loan,  guarantee  and  Insurance  transac- 
tions supported  by  Exlmbank  to  Yugoslavia, 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and 
Poland  diu-lng  February  1974.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

Proposed  Legislation  bt  Department 
OF  Coumerce 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  the  appropriation  authorization 
for  reporting  of  weather  modification  activi- 
ties (with  accompanying  papers).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  or  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Federal  Af- 
fairs, National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  number  of  passengers  carried  and  on- 
time  performance  of  trains  operated  (with 
an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Commerce. 
Report   on   Utilization   of   AtrrHOBiTY   To 

Designate  and  Rent  Certain  Quarters 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  utilization  of  authority  to  designate  and 
rent  certain  quarters,  for  the  calender  year 
1973  (with  an  accompanying  report).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Report  of  International  Agreements  Other 
Than  Treaties 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser 
for  Treaty  Affairs,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  International  agreements 
other  than  treaties  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Reports  or  Comptrolles  Oeneral 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  examination  of  financial 
statements  of  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation  for  fiscal  year  1973,  dated 
March  13,  1974  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  that 
the  Transit  Authority's  system  of  reporting 
on  the  atatua  of  Metro's  costs  and  construc- 
tion progTMa  needs  to  be  improved,  dated 
March  13,  1974  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Report  on  Status  op  the  Colorado  River 
Storaor  Project  and  Participating  Proj- 
ects 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  status  of  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  Project  and  Participating  Projects, 
fiscal  year  1973  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Conctssion  Contract 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Af>slstaut  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  proposed  concession  contract  for 
certain  services  within  Canyon  de  Chelly  Na- 
tional Monument  (with  an  accompanylui; 
paper).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  IiiiiUlar  Affairs. 

Report  or  Civn.   Air   Patrol 

A  letter  from  the  chairman.  National  Board. 
Civil  Air  Patrol,  transmlttlni?,  pursuant  to 
1h\v,  a  report  of  iliat  Patrol,  fur  tlie  calendar 


year  1973   (with  an  accompanying  report). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Prospectus  for  Proposed  Lease 
.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  transmitting  a  pro- 
spectus which  proposes  renewal  of  the  lease- 
hold interest  at  1800  G  Street,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  (with  an  accompanying  paper). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Work». 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Arizona.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

"Senate  Memorial  1001 
"A  memorial  urging  the  President  and  tlie 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  oppose 
any  handgun  control  proposals  for  Federal 
legislation 

"To  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

"Your  memorialist  respectfully  represents: 

"Whereas,  defense  of  one's  person  agalnKt 
assault  by  another  Is  a  nattiral  right  recog- 
nized by  every  generation;  and 

"Whereas,  every  individual's  right  to  the 
possession  of  adeqaute  weapons  for  his  de- 
fense or  the  defense  of  his  home  and  family 
is  essential  to  the  protection  of  this  natural 
right;  and 

"Whereas,  the  BUI  of  Rights  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  Article  2, 
Section  26  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  guarantee  to  Its  citizens  the  right 
to  keep  and  bear  arms;  and 

"Whereas,  the  handgun  U  the  most  effec- 
tive weapon  for  self-defense,  and  Its  mere  pos- 
scoslon  frequently  is  sulBclent  to  repel  an 
invader  or  attacker;  and 

"Whereas,  crime  statistics  only  cover  the 
use  of  firearms  In  crimes,  and  do  not  disclose 
the  many  instances  where  the  lawful  pos- 
session or  use  of  firearms  for  defense  have 
prevented  crimes;  and 

"Whereas,  such  legislation  would  deny  a 
citizen  the  right  to  obtain  weapons  for  seli- 
defense,  but  would  not  prevent  the  acquisi- 
tion of  weapons  by  criminals  or  their  misuse 
by  criminals;  and 

"Whereas,  there  are  adequate  laws  now  on 
the  books  to  punish  criminals  for  the  mis- 
use of  firearms  In  crimes  If  properly  en- 
forced. 

"Wherefore  your  memorUllst,  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  Arizona,  prays: 

"1.  That  the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  take  those  steps  necessary 
for  the  proper  enforcement  and  judicial 
punishment  of  criminals,  rather  than  con- 
sider legUlatlon  to  curUll  the  right  of  honest 
citizens  to  acquire  weapons  for  sport  or  self- 
defense. 

"2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  transmit  a  copy  of  this  Memorial 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  each  member  of  the 
Arizona  Congressional  delegation." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 
"Committee  Amendment  in  the  Nature  or  a 

Substitute  for  Sknate  Joint  Resolution 

No.  18 

"Memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 

States  to  equalize  axle  weight  limits  for 

interstate  trucks 

"Whereas,  Virginia  lias  always  maintained 
weight  limits  for  vehicles  using  its  highway 
system  which  are  substantially  below  the 
inaxlmttm  limits  In  the  nation;  and 

"Whereas,  by  action  of  the  Congress  of  the 
Unii«?d  States  in  implementing  the  Interstate 
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Hlgbway  System,  the  weight  limits  In  effect 
at  that  time  were  mandated  for  aU  Interstate 
Highways  tn  the  Commonwealth;  and 

"Whereas  because  of  the  fuel  shortage  and 
in  recognition  of  the  Improvement  In  high- 
way design  and  construction  over  the  years 
since  the  Interstate  System  came  into  being, 
the  Commonwealth  has  effected  a  modest  In- 
crease in  the  weight  limits  on  1<8  State  high- 
ways which  Is  not  effective  as  o  Federal  In- 
terstate Hlg'nways  In  the  Commonwealth; 
nnd 

"Whereas,  uniform  weight  limits  through- 
out the  Commonwealth  would  be  beneficial 
to  all  citizens  thereof:  now  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates concurring.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  hereby  memorialized  to 
adopt  legislation  permitting  weight  limits 
on  Federal  Interstate  Highways  to  be  raised 
to  the  same  maximum  as  those  permitted  on 
State  Highways  where  such  maximum  is  pru- 
dent and  necessary;  and.  be  It 

"Resolved  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  Is  Instructed  to  send  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  Congress  and  to  the  Virginia  delega- 
tion In  the  Congress." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs: 

"Resolution 

'Toe.\press  to  the  United  States  Congress  the 
Endorsement  and  Backing  oi  the  House  of 
Representatives   to  Senate   BUI   No.   1724. 
Which  Establishes   in  Puerto  Rico  a  Bi- 
lingual Part  for  the  Federal  Court 
"statement   of   motives 
"Senate  Bill  No.  1724  which  is  proposed  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  bilingual 
part  In  the  Federal  Court  for  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict of  Puerto  Rico  Is  under  consideration 
and  study  by  the  United  States  Congress. 

•Tills  meastire  constitutes  a  positive  answer 
to  the  demands  of  attorneys,  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion, the  Judicature  of  Ptierto  Rico  and  of 
many  other  citizens,  who  In  the  press  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  in  personal  opinions,  have 
pointed  out  the  need  and  convenience  of  the 
same. 

"We  know  that  English  Is  the  official  lan- 
guage in  the  proceedings,  hearings,  and  find- 
ings or  decisions  of  the  Federal  Court.  Tlila 
constitutes  a  hindrance  for  those  witnesses 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  said  language  and 
who  have  to  rely  on  an  official  translator  to 
testify.  This  official,  when  translating  Xiya 
vernacular  of  the  witness  Into  English,  can- 
not supply  the  emphasis  the  witness  may  give 
to  certain  expressions  of  his  testimony,  in 
which  case,  the  latter  cannot  be  as  convinc- 
ing as  It  should. 

"On  the  other  hand,  proceedings  in  Spanish 
will  greatly  ease  the  work  of  attorneys.  Be- 
sides, and  in  regard  to  Jury  panels,  the  meas- 
ure will  allow  all  Puerto  Rlcans  who  meet  the 
legal  requirements  to  be  able  to  serr*  as 
Jurors.  Instead  of  selecting  tltose  mastering 
the  English  language. 

"In  view  of  these  reasons,  and  considering 
that  Spanish  is  our  official  language,  we  deem 
it  pertinent  and  necessary  for  this  Legislative 
Body  to  express  Itself  In  favcM'  of  the  afore- 
mentioned congressional  measure  and  to  re- 
quest its  approTtU  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

"Be  it  Resoh-cd  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  Puerto  Bico: 

"Section  1. — To  express,  as  it  Is  hereby  ex- 
pressed, to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  endorsement  and  backing  of 
this  Body  to  Senate  BUI  No.  1724.  which  In- 
tends to  provide  for  the  establtshinent  of  a 
bilingual  part  in  the  Faderml  District  Court, 
for  the  District  of  Puerto  Rico  and  to  respect- 
fully request  trona  the  United  States  Congress 
the  approval  of  the  aforementioned  measure. 
"Section  9  — Oopy  of  this  resolution  shall  be 


sMjt  to  the  CJongresa  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  to  the  press,  radio,  tetevlslon, 
and  other  news  media  of  Puerto  Rico. 

"And  in  testimony  whereof  and  to  transmit 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  I  sign  and  seal  these  presents  In  my 
Office,  at  the  Commonwealth  Capitol  BuUding 
at  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  this  eleventh  day 
of  March  of  the  year  1974." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  OoimcU  of  the 
County  of  Kauai,  State  of  Hawaii,  relating  to 
emergency  energy  legislation.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  petition  of  Kenneth  Eugene  Pritchett. 
praying  for  a  redress  of  grievances.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Tlie  petition  of  Mrs.  Diane  Fisher,  on  be- 
h.\U  of  the  East  Massapequa  Civic  Associa- 
tion, of  Massapequa  Park,  N.Y.,  praying  for 
permission  to  hold  a  peaceful  picket  line  ou 
the  steps  of  the  Capitol.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


PRESENTATION  OP  PETITIONS 

By  Mr.  PELL,  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pastore) : 
A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Planta- 
tiou">.    Referred    to    the   Committee    on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Senate  Resolution 

Memorializing  the  Congress  of   the  United 

States  to  establish  rigid  price  control  on  all 

necessities 

Resolved,  That  the  senate  of  the  state  of 
Hl^.ode  Island  hereby  respectfully  memorial- 
izes the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
establish  rigid  price  controls  on  all  "neces- 
sities" including  but  not  limited  to  food, 
fuel,  oil,  gasoline  and  energy  power;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
•and  he  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  duly  certified  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  Congress  from 
Rhode  Island. 

A  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Prov- 
idence Plantations.  Refen-ed  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

Resolution 
MenKiriallzing  Congress  to  support  the  right 

of  the  Irish  people  in  Northern  Ireland  to 

exercise  self  determination 

Whereas.  Recognizing  the  many  contribu- 
tions of  men  and  women  of  Irish  blood  to  XXie 
building  of  otir  great  Nation  and  to  the  catise 
of  freedom  everywhere  since  the  earliest 
times,  and 

Whereas,  Recognizing  the  fact  that  Ireland 
Is  artificially  partitioned  against  the  wishes 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Irish 
people:  and 

\V'hereas.  Recognizing  that  Irish  people  in 
the  six-county  area  known  as  Northern 
Ireland  are  denied  basic  civil  and  human 
rights,  and  are  tmable  to  obtain  adequate 
protection  from  attack  or  equal  justice  tinder 
law:  and 

Whereas.  The  explosive  situation  in 
Northern  Ireland  is  an  unreasonable  threat 
to  the  peace  and  is,  therefore,  the  legitimate 
concern  of  all  men;  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  In  the  best  Interests  of  the 
United  States  that  there  be  a  jtut  and 
equitable  solution  to  this  problem:  and 

Whereas.  For  humanitarian  reesoiis,  as  well 
OS  out  of  respect  for  history,  we  hereby  talce 
notice  of  the  deploralile  state  of  atluirs  in 
Ireland;  i>.o\v  therefore  be  it 

Re.solved.  That  Uie  general  assembly  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Islnnd  memoriaUzes  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  that  the  Irish 
people  oiig:ht  to  be  permitted  to  exercise  the 
righf    of   national    self-determination    thus 


returning  the  disputed  six  counties  to  the 
Irish  Republic,  unless  a  clear  majority  oT 
all  the  people  of  Ireland.  In  a  free  and  open 
plebiscite,  determine  to  the  contrary;  aud 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secret.«>ry  of  State  bo 
and  he  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  transmit  duly  certified  copies  of  thts 
resolution  to  the  members  of  Congress  from 
Rhode  Island. 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  Stat- 
of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs : 
Resolution 
Memorallzing  Congress  To  Require  the  Ma- 
jor Oil  Companies  To  Make  Monthly  P.e- 
ports  to  the  Federal  Energy  Oflice 
Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Con- 
gress ol  the  United  States  be  and  they  are 
hereby  respectfully  reqtiested  to  reqtiire  the 
major  oU  companies  to  make  monthly  re- 
ports to  the  Federal  Energy  Office  relating 
to  production,  distribution,  costs,  income  and 
profits  and  said  reports  to  also  include  the 
amotmt  allocated  for  prospective  futi«»  drill- 
tog  operations  and  the  potential  yields  cf 
crude  oil  aud  gasoline  to  be  expected;  ai 
well  as  new  refineries  contemplated  la  ilis 
United  States  and  abroad,  and  new  maj^< 
company  gas  stations  being  planned  for  con- 
stn-.ction;  aiid  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  b« 
and  he  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  t-J 
tr.wtsniit  diUy  certified  copies  of  the  resolu- 
tion to  the  senators  and  representatives  from 
Rhode  Island  In  the  Congress  of  the  tTntted 
States 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    follotving   favorable    report3    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Commute* 
on  FM«ign  Relaticws: 

L.  Douglas  Heck,  of  the  District  o(  Colom- 
bia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be 
A  .bassador  Extraordinary  and  PienipoteB- 
tiary  to  the  Republic  of  Niger;  aikd 

Sumner  Gerard,  of  New  Jersey,  to  he  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  Jamaica. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  tlie  nomina- 
tion&  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  ikoiuuiees' 
coxnniitment  to  respond  to  reqviestft  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate  J 


INTRODUCTION   OF  BILLS   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  aod  Joint  resola- 
tions  were  introduced,  read  the  first  ttme 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  HANSEN: 

S.  3183.  A  bill  to  amend  title  3S.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  rates  of  disability 
compensation  and  dependency  and  indem- 
nity comjwnsatlon,  and  to  provide  for  au- 
tomatic adjt»stment  thereof  commenstirate 
with  future  increeses  in  the  cost  of  lirlms. 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Vetereas*  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BEALL: 

a  3184.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal  Rer- 
euue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  bieenteunial 
celebration  contribution  tax  credit.  Referred 
u>  the  Committee  on  FiiuuMre. 
ByMr.  BKNTSEN: 

S.  3185.  A  bill  to  amfnrt  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  \iith  respect  tj 
payments  to  t>e  made  tinder  oil  and  g«s  teaaes 
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pursuant  to  such  Act.  Referred  to  the  C<  n- 
mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON   {tot  bimsell 
Mr.  ToNNEY) : 

S.   3186.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Wild 
.Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968  by  deslgnatln 
portion  of   the  Tuolumne   River,   Calif., 
potential  addition  to  the  National  Wild 
.•'cenlc  Rivers  System.  Referred  to  the  C#n' 
i  nit  tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.     I 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON   (for  himself  Ind 
Ml-.  Tdnney)  :  I 

S.  3187.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Act  of  Olto- 
lier  27,  1972,  establishing  the  Golden  date 
-■rational  Recreation  Area  In  San  Pran<  sco 
i\nd  Marin  Counties,  Calif.,  a:id  for  o  tier 
jjurposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In 
terlor  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

S.  3188.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Sewall^Ael- 
mont  House  National  Historic  Site,  am 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committ* 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Byair.  HARTKE: 

S.  3189.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
enue   Code   of    1954   to  provide   for   an 
crease  In  the  amount  of  the  personal 
emptlons  for  taxable  years  beginning  dtter 
December   31,    1973.   Referred   to   the  q|m- 
inittee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request) : 

8.  3190.  A  bill  to  authorize  approprlaflons 
for  fiscal  year  1975  for  carrying  out  the  Be   rd 
for  International  Broadcasting  Act  of  If 73 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
lations. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT: 

S.J.  Res.  196.  Joint  resolution  to  autbcAze 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  pfoc 
lamatlon  designating  May  13  of  each 
as  "American  Business  Day."  Referred  to 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUC  SD 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  > 

By  Mr.  HANSEN 

S.  3183.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  UiJted 
States  Code,  to  increase  rates  of  disab^ity 
compensation  and  dependency  and 
demnlty  compensation,  and  to  pro^de 
for  automatic  adjustment  thereof  cfm- 
mensurate  with  future  increases  in 
cost  of  living,  and  for  other  purposes, 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Veterfns' 
Affairs. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  todi 
am  pleased  to  introduce  a  bill  to  proiide 
a  12-percent  increase  in  veterans'  o  m- 
pensation  benefits,  and  to  provide  a 
percent  increase  in  dependency  and 
demnlty    compensation    benefits. 
Increases     would     be     made     effe#lTe 
March  1. 

Disability    compensation   for   ser^cC' 
connected  disabled  veterans  is  the 
nerstone  of  our  veterans'  benefit  sy^m. 

Historically,  these  benefits  date  1  ack 
to  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  they  ^Bive 
been  provided  for  veterans  of  every 
since  then. 

In  1956,  the  Bradley  Commission's 
port  to  the  President  gave  a  succinct  lis- 
torical    analysis    of    the    compensa|lon 
program.    General    Bradley    and 
colleagues  wrote: 

Throughout    the    history    of    the    Ui 
.States  compensation  benefits  (for  disal 
or  death  resulting  from  service)  have 
the  backbone  of  the  veterans'  programs, 
have  been  provided  on  a  timely  basi 
the  veterans  of  every  war,  starting  wltl 
Revolution.   In   most   cases   they   wei 
troduced  while  the  conflict  was  in  pi 
Although  they  were  limited  In  coverag 
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meager  in  amount  for  the  veterans  of  ;arly 


and 


conflicts,  the  need  for  service-connected  com- 
pensation benefits  was  not  questioned. 

Mr.  President,  I  concur  In  the  view 
that  our  compensation  program  Is  the 
backbone  of  the  VA  program. 

Men  wlio  have  been  injured  or  disabled 
in  the  service  of  our  Nation  deserve  our 
eternal  giatitude.  Dependents  of  those 
who  have  given  their  lives  in  service,  or 
who  have  died  as  a  result  of  service-con- 
nected causes  also  deserve  our  care  and 
our  concern.  Consequently,  I  am  proud 
to  support  the  compensation  program 
lor  the  veteran,  and  the  DIG  program 
for  the  survivors  of  our  veterans  who 
died  of  service-connected  causes. 

While  I  believe  that  these  progi-ams 
merit  our  continued  support,  it  is  also 
my  belief  that  such  support  must  be  cou- 
pled with  a  recognition  that  the  value  of 
the  benefits  must  at  least  meet  addi- 
tional costs  of  living. 

Pi'esident  Nixon  has  recommended 
such  an  approach,  contained  in  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  today.  In  a  letter  to 
me  dated  March  4,  1974,  the  President 
recommended  a  cost  of  living  increase  in 
both  the  compensation  and  DIC  pro- 
grams, together  with  an  escalator  clause 
for  future  built-in  increases. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  President's  letter,  which  analyzes 
the  compensation  and  DIC  programs,  be 
insei-ted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  WHnx  House, 
Washington.  D.C..  March  4, 1974. 
Hon.  Cliftord  p.  Hansen, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Cliff:  I  am  writing  to  ask  that  your 
committee,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  work  with  us  in  giving  special 
consideration  to  ways  that  we  can  Improve 
the  benefits  received  by  disabled  veterans 
and  their  survivors. 

Of  the  twenty-nine  million  living  veterans 
in  America  over  two  million  have  been  dis- 
abled In  the  military  service  of  their  coun- 
try. Those  who  have  died  of  such  disabilities 
have  left  nearly  375,000  survivors  who  look 
to  a  grateful  nation  for  assistance. 

In  a  sense,  the  Nation  can  never  fully  repay 
these  men  and  women  and  their  famUies  for 
their  devotion  and  sacrifice.  We  can  assure, 
however,  that  the  value  of  the  benefits  they 
receive  from  veterans  programs  keeps  pace 
with  the  cost  of  living,  and  we  can  act  to 
assure  that  VA  compensation  to  service-dis- 
abled veterans  provides  full  compensation 
for  impaired  earning  abUlty. 

In  the  past,  the  Nation  has  generously  re- 
sponded to  the  needs  of  these  veterans  and 
their  families  in  a  number  of  ways — through 
VA  compensation  payments,  medical  care,  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  and  education,  and 
specially  adapted  housing,  automobiles  and 
life  Insurance.  In  total,  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration budget  will  provide  (5.3  billion  for 
these  programs  in  fiscal  year  1975,  an  in- 
crease of  66  percent  over  the  amount  spent 
in  1969. 

It  is  nonetheless  true  that  many  disabled 
veterans  are  under-compensated  today.  As 
you  know,  the  Congress  has  been  reviewing 
along  with  the  Administration  the  results  of 
an  in-depth  survey  of  service-disabled  veter- 
ans. The  survey  was  designed  to  determine 
the  accuracy  of  the  VA  compensation  rating 
schedule  and  thereby  the  ability  of  VA  com- 
pensation payments  to  meet  the  declared  ob- 
jective of  this  program :  to  compensate  veter- 
ans for  Impairment  of  their  earning  capacity. 


Preliminary  results  of  this  survey,  already 
shared  with  your  Committee,  together  with 
further  analysis  recently  completed,  confirms 
the  need  for  structural  change. 

These  survey  results  show  that  many  dis- 
abled veterans  are  under-compensated  by  a 
rating  schedule  basically  unchanged  since 
1945  and  that  the  degree  of  imder-compen- 
h-atlon  is  greatest  for  many  of  the  severely 
disabled.  Accordingly,  I  have  asked  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans  Affairs  to  work  with 
your  Committee  to  develop  proposals  for  basic 
improvements  In  the  veterans  compensation 
program,  including  those  structural  chauge.s 
which  would  assure  more  equitable  treatment 
of  the  seriously  di.sabled. 

As  a  first  step,  the  Administrator  shortly 
wlU  be  spending  the  following  prt^oeals  for 
consideration  of  the  Congress : 

Increases  in  benefits  paid  to  all  recipients 
of  veterans  compensatioa  and  dependents 
and  indemnity  compensation  (DIC).  Tlie  ob- 
jective is  to  lift  all  benefits  by  the  amount 
of  the  increase  in  cost-of-living  since  in- 
creases for  these  programs  were  last  en- 
acted in  August  and  January  of  1972  respec- 
tively. This  would  be  accomplished  by  a  12 
percent  Increase  for  veterans  compensation 
and  a  14  percent  for  DIC.  I  pr(^>oee  that  these 
increases  be  made  effective  March  1.  The 
total  cost  of  both  Increases  will  be  $432  mil- 
lion In  the  first  full  year  following  enact- 
ment. 

Protection  of  compensation  and  DIC  bene- 
fits in  the  future.  An  automatic  adjustment 
in  benefits  is  needed  to  recognize  future 
Increases  In  the  cost-of-living,  as  measured 
by  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  This  feature 
would  resemble  that  whlcb  I  have  proposed 
already  for  protection  of  VA  pension  recip- 
ients. 

Structural  changes  in  veterans  compensa- 
tion which  wUl  bring  the  disability  ratings 
of  underrated  veterans  up  to  a  level  cor- 
responding to  what  survey  data  show  to  be 
their  actual  degree  of  impairment.  Such  ac- 
tion can  target  VA  compensation  increases  to 
the  veterans  suffering  the  greatest  degree  of 
economic  hardship  imposed  by  their  dis- 
ability. The  cost-of-living  adjustment  which 
I  am  proposing  for  all  disabled  veterans,  to- 
gether with  the  further  increases  provided 
by  these  structural  adjustments,  will  result 
in  far  greater  percentage  Increases  In  com- 
pensation for  seriously  disabled  veterans 
than  any  across-the-board  Increase  now  un- 
der consideration. 

I  know  that  the  Congress  shares  my  con- 
cern for  disabled  veterans  and  their  survi- 
vors. Just  as  this  Administration  and  the 
Congress  are  cooperating  to  develop  Immedi- 
ate and  needed  Improvements  In  the  vet- 
erans' and  widovra'  pension  programs,  I  look 
forward  to  a  slmUar  cooperative  effort  to  de- 
velop promptly  the  needed  Improvements  In 
the  veterans  compensation  program. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely, 

RiCHAKo  Nixon. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  num- 
ber of  bills  have  been  referred  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  on  this  subject, 
and  testimony  was  heard  on  March  13. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
both  the  full  committee  and  the  Com- 
pensation and  Pension  Subcommittee,  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  legislation  which 
accomplishes  the  purposes  set  out  in  the 
President's  letter. 

A  basic  precept  of  our  national  policy 
was  set  forth  by  Piesident  Abraliam  Lin- 
coln in  his  second  inaugural  address 
when  he  called  upon  the  Nation  "to  cai-e 
for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle, 
and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphan." 

The  actlcm  which  the  Senate  will  take 
on  compcn-sation  and  DIC  legislation  can 
play  only  a  small  part  in  repaying  to  the 
Ameiican  veteran  the  great  debt  which 
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we  owe  him  Unfortunately,  medical  sci-  (5)  by  striking  out  ••21"  in  subparagraph  ceased  veteran,  the  dependency  and  Indem- 

^fo»  h«  nrrf  rparhPri  the  t>oint  of  restor-  (E)  and  Uisertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "$24";  nity    compensation    paid    monthly    to    the 

ence  has  not  reached  the  point  oiresior  /            striking  out  ■•$36"  m  subparagraph  widow  shall  be  increased  by  $25  for  each  such 

ing  lost  limbs  or  ful^correctmg  other  ^^^   Ud  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ••$40--;  child. 

disabilities  of  battle.  Thereiore,  we  must  ^.J^  ^^^  striking  out  ••$53"  and  ••$15"  m  sub-  ••(ci  The  montlily  rate  of  dependency  and 

attempt  to  compensate  our  disabled  vet-  paragraph  (G)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  indemnity  compensation  payable  to  a  widow 

erans  and  their  families  in  the  only  ways  "$59"  and  ••$17",  respectively:  shall  be  increased  by  $63   if  she   is   (1)    a 

we   know — ^Wlth   monetary   benefits   and  (8)  by  striking  out  '•$25"  m  subparagraph  patient  in  a  nursing  home  or  (2)  helpless  or 

With   the   sincere   thanks"  of   a    grateful  (Hi  and  inserting  m  lleu  thereof  "$28  :  and  blind,  or  so  nearly  helpless  or  blind  as  to 

"*    .  (9     by  striking  out  ••$48"  in  subparagraph  need  or  require  the  regular  aid  and  attend- 

T  „™  r.i^»coH  f«  intrnrinno  •*¥  thi^  time  (I)   »»<!  UisertUig  in  lieu  thereof  ••$54".  auce  of  another  person. ' 

^.?,°™  ?l®t^^lf  introduce  at  th^  time,  ^^    ^            chapter  U  of  title  38.  united  sec.  5.  section  413  of  title  38.  United  States 

a  blU  which  will  provide  significwit  in-  g^^^^  ^^^    ^^  amended  bv  adding  at  the  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

creases    in    the    compensation    and    DIC  ^j^^j     thereof    the     following     new    section:  "Whenever  there  is  no  widow  of  a  deceased 

progl-ams.  I  am  sure  that  the  Veterans'  .«  363     Automatic    cost-oi-nvlng    increases  veteran,  entitled  to  dependency  and  indeni- 

Affairs   Committees   will   study   all   pro-  for  dlsabUltv  compensation.  mty  compensation,  dependency  and  hidem- 

Dosals  which  have  been  recommended  in  "(a)  The  rates  payable  under  sections  314  "ity  compensation  shall   be  paid  in  equal 

this  area   and  that  the  final  bill  reported  (except  the  $47  rate  in  subsection  (k) ).  and  shares  to  the  children  of  the  deceased  vet- 

S  the  SnTt?  Win  reflecTthe  bes^lSter-  315  o?  this  title   shaU  j-^^creased  b,y  st.ch  e.an  at  the^foUowing  monthly  rates: 

ests  Of  both  the  veteran  and  the  Nation^  P— "-f, - -,^f -^^^^^^^^  -lH  ^'^p,^,2 

Mr.   President,  I  send  tiie  bill  to  the  ^^^^  Register  for  social  security  recipients  as  "<3)   Three  chUdren.  $196. 

desk  for  appropriate  referral,   and  ask  ^  cost-of-living  increase  under  section  215  "<*)  Mo^  than  three  children.  $196.  plus 

unanimous  consent  tliat  the  full  text  of  of  the  Social  security  Act.  effective  the  same  *39  for  each  chUd  in  excess  of  three." 

the  bUl  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  date  as  the  latter  increase.  Sec.  3.  (ai   Subsection   (a)    of  section  414 

Record  "(b)  Where  a  rate  so  determined  Involves  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 

Ther^  being  no  objection,  the  biU  was  a  fraction  of  a  dollar,  the  amount  pajmble  ^^^^^^f  ^.|  °"*  "^^^"  ""«»  ^'^^'^'^^  In  lieu 

n.-rio»H  f/%  hertrintoH  In  thf>  RrroRD   fls  Shall  be  fixed  at  the  nearest  dollar.  With  fifty  '^"f?*°\,   *""*  ;,       ,^      ,       ,.       ,,,     , 

Oidered  to  be  prmted  In  the  record,  as  ^^^^   ^          increased   to  the  next   higher  ^   O)  subsection  (bi  of  section  414  of  such 

follows:  dollar  title  is  amended  by  striking  out '$92"  and  m- 

S-  3^®^  "(c)'  The  Administrator  shall   adjust  ad-  sertmg  In  lieu  thereof  "$105". 

Be  «  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  mmistratlvely  consistent  with  the  increases  <<*'  Subsection  (c)  of  section  414  of  surh 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  in  Con-  authorized  by  this  section,  the  rates  of  dls-  ***'«  »s  amended  by  striking  out  *$47"  aid 

gress  assembled.  That  (a)  section  314  of  title  ability  compensation  payable  to  persons  with-  "'-^ertii.g  in  lieu  thereof  ••$54  •. 

38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended—  j,j  tj,^  purview  of  section  10  of  Public  I.aw'                                     

(1)  by  striking  out  •■$28"  In  subsection  (a)  s^S51  who  are  not  in  receipt  of  compensa-  „     ,,     rfat  T  • 

and  inserting  in  lleu  thereof  "$31";  tion  payable  pursuant  to  chapter  11  of  this  „    0,0^    1  KnfVrt;^^.,^  fi,o  T«f^.r.,i 

(2)  by  strUcing  out  '•$51"  in  subsection  (b)  ^^^^^  K  '         ^                         '^  S.  3184.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
and  Inserting  in  lleu  thereof  "$57":  (b)    The   analysis  of  such  chapter  11   Is  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  bi- 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$77"  In  subsection  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  centennial  celebration  contribution  tax 

(c)  and  inserting  In  lleu  thereof  ••$86  ■;  following:       I  credit.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$106"  in  subsection  ..gEc.    363.  Wutomatlc    coet-of-llvlng    In-  Finance. 

(d)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$119";  creases  for  dlsa'blllty  compensation."  j^j.  bEALL  Mi-  President  I  am  send- 

..J^inH^ncItt.nf  Tu2''tZr^^f  "*?^-"°"  ^'^*^-  *"  ^""L*'/  °^  ^h""  ^'/  Y.""'^^  ^^'^'  ^"6  ^  «^e  dcsk.  legislation  that  WiU,  if 

(e)  and  Inserting  In  lleu  thereof    $167  ,  code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  „.,„„*„/i    „..„„jj„  tJt  „  ,.^„„i„i  m^^^tL^ 

(6)  by  striking  out  "$179"  In  subsection  ..^a)    Dependency    and    Indemnity    com-  enacted,  provide  for  a  special  Bicenten- 

(f )  and  Inserting  In  lleu  thereof  "$200';  pensation  shall  be  paid  to  a  widow,  based  "i^l  tax  credit  for  small  contributions  to 

(7)  by  striking  out  "$212"  In  subsection  on  the  pay  grade  of  her  deceased  husband,  ofiRcially  sanctioned  Federal,  State,  and 

(g)  and  inserting  in  lleu  thereof  "$237";  at  monthly  rates  set  forth  In  the  following  local  Bicent«inlal  projects. 

(8)  by  striking  out  "$245  "  In  subsection  table:  As  we  loOk  out  over  our  Nation  In  earlv 
(h)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$274  ";  ,                                                           Monthly  rate  1974,  we  find  a  land  that  is  deeply  trou- 

(9)  by  striking  out  "$276 "  m  subsection  ^ay  grade                                '''''''"''' l^H  Wed  and  uncertain  about  the  strength 

''\xT^f7r^l,'V^^,ltrd  sXciion  ^-^ :::::::::::::::::::::-.:-::-  '215  and  stability  of  its  institutions.  Domestic 

(J)  and  inserting  m  lleu  thereof  "$554";          E-3  - 222  political  developments  have  divided  our 

(11)  by  striking  out  "$616"  and  "$862"  In     ^-*  - - ^^  Nation  and  many  believe  that  we  have 

subsection  (k)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof     ^"^  ^^^  lost  the  self-confidence  and  sense  of  di- 

"$690"  and  "$966",  respectively;                       ^"^ ^zl  rection  that  is  needed  to  fulfill  the  as- 

(12)  by  strikhig  out  "$616"  in  subsection     ^ *^^  piratiOTis  of  our  people  at  home,  while 

(1)  and  inserting  in  lleu  thereof  "$690";           ^  — - ,  carrying  the  burden  world  leadership  has 

(13)  by  striking  out  "$678"  in  subsection    ^« Ii:::::;:::::":::    aw  thmst  upon  us.  Many  would  even  con- 

(m)  and  Inserting  in  lleu  thereof  '■$759-;          ^Z  ,    075  tend  that  our  social  fabric  is  in  disaiTav 

(14)  by  striking  out  "$770"  in  subsection    ^-2 _ —    275  tena  tnai  our  social  laoiic  is  m  oisaiTay 

(n)  and  Inserting  In  lleu  thereof  "$862";          Z~l"" " ^  ^"^  ''®  °^®  approachmg  a  form  of  na- 

(16)  by  strikmg  out  "$862"  In  subsections    )7"7  " ~^^  tional  nervous  breakdown. 

(o)    and   (p)   and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof     9^, - ^tI  ^  would  be  the  last  to  say  that  our  Na- 

"$965";                                                              x^^ 293  tion  is  not  confronting  some  of  the  most 

(16)  by  striking  out  "$370"  in  subsection    XI4  ' " "" 310  serious  and  pressing  domestic  problems 

(r)  and  Uisertlng  in  lleu  thereof  "$414';  and     Y^               341  we  have  faced  In  a  generation.  At  the 

,J^IL^i  ^^'J^^^  T  "**l""  ^°..«S^.''"'"'  o^  -":::::::::::::::::::"::::::::::  384  same  time,  i  beueve  that  it  is  important 

(s)  and  Inserting  In  lleu  thereof  "$620  ;             z~l zTc  *«,.  .,»   *«  \.o»v,^«,k^,  ♦v.of   tv.^  of^-^  r>t 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans' Affairs     9^1 —    tit  ^°'    "^   to  remember  that  the  story  ot 

may  adjust  administratively,  consistent  with    9"? —    ^H  Amenca  is  the  story  of  socioeconomic 

the  increases  authorized  by  thu  section,  the    9~V -ms  ^^^  political  resiliency.  Our  Nation  was 

rates  of  dlsabUlty  compensation  payable  to               born  in  the  crucible  of  a  war  of  colo- 

persons  within  the  purview  of  section  10  of  "'  If  the  veteran  served  as  sergeant  major  nial  secession.  It  withstood  foreign  Inva- 

Publlc  Law  85-857  who  are  not  in  receipt  of  of  the  Army,  senior  enlisted  adviser  of  the  sion,   the  tragedy  of  Civil  War,  World 

compensation  payable  pursuant  to  chapter  Navy,  chief  master  sergeant  of  the  Air  Force,  War  I  the  Gi^eat  Depression  World  War 

11  of  title  38,  United  States  Code.  or  sergeant  major  of  the  Marine  Corps,  at  the  yy         '^  ^.^p  onnressive  burdens  of  world 

SEC.  2.  section  315(1)   of  title  38.  United  applicable  time  designated  by  section  402  of  Jf' di^sWo    wWch^  e   have   reluctlntLv 

States  Code,  Is  amended—  this  title,  the  widow's  rate  shall  be  $308.  i              „^j              *    t           •          ,  o^ c    a 

(1)  by  strlkUig  out  "$31"  In  subparagraph  '"-  If  the  veteran  served  as  Chairman  of  the  been  called  upon  to  bear  since  1S»45.  As 

(A)  and  InsertUig  m  lieu  thereof  "$35";  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  each  of  these  challenges  were  placed  be- 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$53"  in  subparagraph  Army,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Chief  of  fore   our  Nation,   the  American   people 

(B)  and  Inserting  In  lleu  thereof  '•$59";  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  or  Commandant  of  the  have  responded  with  discipline,  a  spirit  of 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$67"  In  subparagraph  Marine  Corps,  at  the  applicable  time  deslg-  self-sacrifice,  and  a  determination  to  sur- 

(C)  and  inserting  in  lleu  thereof  "$75"-  nated  by  section  402  of  this  title,  the  widow's  mount  whatever  obstacles  were  placed  in 
(4;    by  striking  out  "$83"  and  "$15"  In  ■"***  ^^""  ***  *^'^^-  our  way.  It  is  because  our  national  "track 

subparagraph    (D)     and    Inserting    In    lleu  "(b)  If  there  is  a  widow  with  one  or  more  record"  is  so  good  that  I  believe  that  it 

thereof  "$93"  and  "$17".  respectiwly:  children  below  the  age  ot  eighteen  of  a  de-  is  possible  for  US  to  view  the  future  with 
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say. 


eoDfldence.  hope.  and.  I  mJght  ever 
OpUmtom, 

We  are  truly  a  nation  of  immlgi  ints 
and   our   210  million   people  com  rise 
a    varied    mixture    of    Italian    Ai  leri 
cans,    Asian    Americans.  Black    Ai  lerl- 
cans,  German  Americans,  and  so  l^rth. 
People  have  been  drawn  to  the  I 
States  from  all  comers  of  the  woi 
the  hope  of  achieving  the  goals  that 
so  articulately  enunciated  by  our 
fathers  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde. 
ence  and  our  Nation's  Constitution 
Today  the  United  States  is  blessed 
a  multiplicity  of  cultural   inputs 
makes  us  a  vital,  vigorous,  growin 
tion  able  to  meet  and  overcome  the 
lenges  that  confront  us.  I  am  pleas 

see  the  so-called  hyphenated  Am 

blending  their  patriotism  to  Am< 
with  a  deep  appreciation  of  their 
tural  origins.  Not  only  Is  the  U 
States  able  to  withstand  the  rigo 

such  cultural  diversity  but  we  are  ^, 

a  better  nation  and  a  stronger  naticli  for 
it.  I 

Another  important  aspect  of  ouf  na- 
tionhood is  the  realization  thati  our 
political  Institutions  are  truly  unique 
and  tailored  by  the  framers  of  ourpon- 
stitution  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  It  is  notable  thit  in 
the  period  immediately  followin^t  the 
American  Revolution,  only  Swltzei&and 
had  a  Repubhcan  form  of  govemi^ent. 
In  addition,  although  our  foref^iers 
drew  heavily  upon  the  experiences  i$  the 
British  political  system  and  the  waters 
of  the  "EnUghtenment  Period,"  Ithey 
managed  to  fashion  a  political  8}|tem 
that  was.  in  many  ways,  unique  14  the 
world.  1 

In  addition,  our  Natlc«i  is  hel. 
gether  by  the  commonality  of  our 
torical  experiences  and  the  consci 
of  our  national  unity.  Queen  EL. 
n  can  trace  her  family  Une,  as  the . 
of  Britain,  back  for  a  thousand  y 
The  Chinese,  the  Egyptians,  and  o 
can  trace  their  national  origins  baci 

thousands  of  years  but  the  common ., 

torical  experiences  of  the  United  Sfites 
are  of  relatively  recent  origin.  i 

Because  of  the  shortness  of  ourlna- 
tional  history,  I  believe  it  is  doubljf  im- 
portant for  us  to  protect,  preservejiand 
restore  those  sites  that  have  hlsUylcal 
significance.  But  It  is  not  enough  fi|r  us 
to  preserve  our  history  in  remote  battle- 
field monuments  and  sterile  museums 
which  are  primarily  utilized  by  hiltory 
buffs  and  scholars.  If  the  truisms  of  our 
history  are  going  to  have  an  lmpa«t  on 
our  Nation  in  the  last  quarter  o^  the 
20th  century,  we  must  make  ^hon 
an  integral  part  of  our  Uves  today,  feach 
them  accurately  and  in  detaU  In  our 
schools,  and  adhere  to  the  principles 
they  teach  us  In  our  dally  lives. 

Mr.  President,  to  help  us  move  iri  this 
direction,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
that  will  provide  for  a  special  Blceaten- 
nial  tax  credit.  The  American  Refolu- 
tUm  was  successfully  fought  witl^  the 
active  support  of  approximately  Jtne- 
third  of  our  Nation's  citizens.  Another 
third  actively  opposed  the  efforts  to  win 
independence  from  the  British  Qrown 
while  the  remaininc  third  were  ij&dlf- 
ferent  to  the  outcome  of  the  stnigg:Ie.  I 
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am  deeply  concerned  that  ciurent  ef- 
forts to  celebrate  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
American  Revolution  have  failed  to  rally 
measurable  support  from  our  citizens. 
To  be  truly  successful,  the  Bicenten- 
nial effort  must  blend  historical  scholar- 
ship, festive  celebrations  and  a  reafSr- 
mation  of  the  basic  values  and  principles 
upon  which  our  Nation  was  founded. 
Now,  more  than  ever,  in  the  wake  of  the 
turmoil  and  uncertainties  of  the  last 
decade,  America  needs  a  successful  Bi- 
centennial effort  to  show  us  that  we  have 
not  lost  our  way. 

In  addition,  the  Bicentennial  celebra- 
tion should  not  be  viewed  as  being  limited 
to  1976  but  should  include  the  events 
leading  up  to  and  following  the  declara- 
tion of  our  national  independence.  In 
fact,  we  are  already  well  into  the  Bicen- 
tennial era  and  niunerous  opportunities 
to  mark  significant  occurrences  have  al- 
ready been  missed.  The  objective  of  the 
Bicentennial  tax  credit  bill  will  be  to 
mobilize  grassroots  support  for  Bicen- 
tennial efforts.  I  am  seeking  to  involve 
small  contributors,  the  people  who  file 
the  standard  short  tax  form,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Bicentennial.  Several  years  ago. 
Congress  decided  that  it  was  important 
for  small  contributors  to  give  to  political 
campaignit.  An  mdividual  who  contrib- 
utes $25  to  the  party  or  the  candidate  of 
his  choice  is  allowed  to  deduct  that 
amount  or  take  a  tax  credit  of  $12.50.  A 
couple  is  allowed  a  |50  deduction  or  $25 
tax  credit. 

My  proposal  was  patterned  along  the 
same  lines  and  is  designed  to  achieve  the 
same  basic  objectives.  People  who  con- 
tribute 125 — $50  per  couple — to  an  offi- 
cially sanctioned  Bicentennial  project  on 
either  the  Federal.  State,  or  local  level 
will  be  able  to  deduct  that  amount  from 
their  income  tax  or  take  a  tax  credit  of 
$12.50— $25  per  couple.  This  legislation 
will  take  effect  upon  enactment  and 
will  expire  on  December  23.  1983,  a  date 
which  marks  the  Bicentennial  of  Gen- 
eral Washington's  resignation  of  his 
commission  as  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Continental  Armies  in  Annapolis. 
Md. 

U  enacted,  the  Bicentennial  Tax 
Credit  Act  should  help  to  mobilize  grass- 
roots contributors  to  the  cause  of  his- 
toric preservation  and  the  Bicentennial 
celebration.  If  we  are  successful,  I  be- 
lieve these  efforts  can  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  national 
unity  which  has  been  so  badly  tattered 
in  recent  years. 

The  legislative  proposals  I  have  spon- 
sored, 8.  3184  as  well  as  8.  2347 — the 
Historical  Structures  Tax  Act — which  I 
introduced  last  August,  are  designed  to 
serve  as  a  catalyst  to  encourage  historic 
preservation  and  enhance  the  Bicenten- 
nial celebration  but  they  are  not  and 
caimot  serve  as  a  substitute  for  a  com- 
prehensive national  policy.  We  are  well 
into  the  Bicentennial  era  and  a  com- 
prehensive plan  is  only  now  being  de- 
vised and  implemented  on  the  Federal 
level. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  leadership 
needed  to  promote  historic  preservation 
and  restoration  and  to  insuie  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Bicentennial  celebration  will 
come  from  local  communities  all  a/*ross 
this  Nation.  The  American  Revolution 


was  not  led  to  victory  by  the  Continental 
Congress  but  it  was  carried  to  victory  by 
the  dedicated  support  from  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women  living  in 
hundreds  of  towns  and  communities  all 
across  America.  The  Bicentennial  cele- 
bration will  succeed  or  fail  because  of  the 
initiative  and  leadership  of  State  and 
local  organizations.  Local  groups  can 
plan  and  execute  the  celebration  of 
events  imique  to  their  areas;  identify, 
preserve  and/or  restore  historically  sig- 
nificant sites  and  structures;  keep  aUve 
the  memory  of  the  local  men  and  women 
who  contributed  to  the  building  of 
America,  and  work  to  see  that  the  local 
schools  Include  In  their  curriculum 
courses  designed  to  teach  not  only 
American  history  but  also  State  and 
local  h&tory. 

By  undertaking  a  vigorous  action  pro- 
gram, local  historical  societies,  bicen- 
tennial committees,  and  similar  groups 
can  help  lay  the  foundation  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  strong  naticHial  policy 
designed  to  promote  a  greater  awareness 
of,  and  respect  for,  the  history  and  tra- 
ditions of  this  great  Nation.  Ours  is  a 
proud  heritage  that  must  be  preserved 
so  future  generations  can  xmderstand 
and  appreciate  the  sacrifices  our  fore- 
fathers made  so  that  futiire  generations 
of  Americans  could  experience  freedoms 
and  opportunities  not  shared  by  most  of 
the  i}eople  of  the  world. 

I  beUeve  that  a  knowledge  of  and  re- 
spect for  our  Nation's  history,  and  the 
principles  It  teaches  us.  Is  vital  to 
strengthening  the  bonds  which  unite  all 
Americans  and  It  win  enable  us  to 
weather  our  current  adversity  as  we  have 
done  so  often  in  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  the  February  17,  1974, 
Baltim(M-e  News  American  carried  an 
editorial  entitled  "The  Bicentennial" 
which  addressed  itself  to  my  legislative 
proposals.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  editorial  and  the  text  of  S.  3184  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bin  and 
editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  8184 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chap, 
ter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 
(relating  to  credits  against  tax)  is  amended 
by  renumbering  section  42  as  43  and  by  In- 
serting after  section  41  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sac.  42.   BlCKNTENNIAL      Ceuskatiok      Con- 
TBIBUnONS. 

"(a)  OsirauL  RtTur. — In  the  case  of  an  In- 
dividual, there  ahaU  be  aUowed.  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  Impoaed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
■um  of  all  contribution*  made  by  the  tax- 
payer to  official  bicentennial  celebration  or- 
ganizations which  are  paid  by  the  taxpayer 
within  the  taxable  year. 

"(b)   LiMrrATioNS. — 

"(1)  MAzmoic  cKiorr. — ^The  credit  al- 
lowed by  subsection  (a)  for  a  taxable  year 
U  limited  to  913.60  ($26  In  the  caae  of  a  joint 
return  under  section  0013). 

"(2)  Appucation  wrrH  otbxb  caxDrrs^— 
The  credit  allowed  by  subaecUon  (a)  may  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  tax  Imposed  by  this 
chapter  reduced  for  the  taxable  year  by  the 
sum  of  the  credits,  other  than   the  credits 
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allowed  by  sections  31  and  39.  allowed  by  this 
subpart. 

"(3)  Vekification. — The  credit  allowed  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  allowed  only  if  the 
contribution  to  an  official  bicentennial  cele- 
!>ratton  organization  Is  verified  In  such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
prescribes  by  regulations. 

••(c)  DEFiNmoNs. — FOr  purpooes  of  tills 
section — 

'•(1)  Contribution. — Tl\e  term  'contribu- 
rlon'  means  a  gift  of  money  to  an  official 
bicentennial    celebration    organization. 

"(2)  Official  bicentenni.\l  celebration 
ORGANIZATION. — The  term  'offlclal  blcen- 
teunlal    celebration    organization^    means — 

"(A)  ft  unit  of  government  of  a  State,  a 
possession  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
political  subdivision  of  any  of  the  foreeoing, 
the  exclusive  purpose  of  which  is  to 
organize  and  sponsor  appropriate  activities 
In  celebration  of  the  bicentennial  anni- 
versary of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  and 

"(B)  the  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Administration. 

"(d)  Disallowance  or  Contributions  as 
Deduction. — ^No  deduction  is  aUowed  under 
section  170  (relating  to  charitable,  etc..  con- 
tributions and  gifts)  for  any  contribution  to 
nn  official  bicentennial  celebration  organiza- 
tion which  is  taken  into  account  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  credit  against  tax  under 
subsection  (a). 

"(e)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shaU  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
are  necessary  to  carry  o\»t  the  provisions  of 
this  section.". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
.sections  for  such  subpart  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  item  and  inserting  iii 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  42.  Bicentennial  celebration  contribu- 
tions. 
"Sec.  43.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

(c)  EiTECTivE  Dates. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  sliall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  Such  amendments  shall  not  apply 
to  any  contribution  made  after  December  23. 
1983. 

The  Bicentennial 

The  Nation's  upcoming  1976  bicentennial 
celebration  needs  a  broad  base  of  citizen 
support  If  It  is  to  be  truly  successful  and 
meaningful. 

Such  is  the  view  of  Sen.  J.  Olenn  Beall  Jr  , 
R-Md.  He  Is  right,  of  course. 

Sen.  Beall  goes  on  to  say  that  he  is  "quite 
frankly  concerned  that  current  efforts  to  cele- 
brate our  nation's  200th  birthday  have  failed 
to  rally  measurable  support  from  our  citi- 
zens." 

To  try  to  remedy  that  situation,  the  sena- 
tor has  proposed  two  measures  which  would 
make  a  significant  contribution  towards 
aiding  the  bicentennial  effort. 

One  bill  would  amend  the  tax  laws  to  pro- 
vide the  same  Incentives  for  the  restoration 
of  historic  buildings  now  provided  for  new 
construction.  Another  measure  would  pro- 
vide a  special  bicentennial  tax  deduction 
or  tax  credit  to  Individuals  who  contribute 
to  any  officially  sanctioned  project,  whether 
it  be  at  the  federal,  state  or  local  level. 
Tlie  Idea  is  to  help  encourage  small  con- 
tributions from  persons  who  file  the  stand- 
ard and  short-form  income  tax  retiu-ns. 

As  Sen  Beall  says,  citizen  participation  Is 
vital  If  the  bicentennial  U  to  be  mof«  than 
an  empty  exercise  In  superficial  patriotism. 
His  two  bills  are  aimed  at  increasing  the  role 
01  such  citizen  participation  and  are  deserv- 
lui;  of  passage  by  Congress. 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  3185.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  with  respect  to 


payments  to  be  made  under  oil  and  gas 
leases  pursuant  to  such  act.  Refen-ed  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  amending  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  to  greatly 
increase  the  Government  s  share  of  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  oil  and  gas  pro- 
duced on  Federal  lands. 

The  bill  is  patterned  after  a  produc- 
tion-sharins:  arrangement  first  adopted 
in  Indonesia  and  now  in  use  m  eleven 
countries  around  the  world.  A  more  com- 
plete explanation  appears  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks.  However,  very 
briefly,  the  bill  would  increase  from  le^g 
percent  to  36  percent  the  amount  which 
an  oil  compauj-  is  required  to  pay  the 
Government  from  production  i-evenues, 
prior  to  initial  exploration  costs  being  re- 
covered. After  the  initial  cost  recoverj', 
that  payment  would  increase  to  60  per- 
cent of  production  revenues  minus  actual 
ongoing  operating  costs.  The  bill  would 
apply  to  all  leases  awarded  after  the  date 
of  its  enactment. 

I  believe  the  adoption  of  this  measure 
v.ill  accomplish  three  things: 

First,  it  would  allow  the  American  citi- 
zen to  receive  a  substantial  benefit  from 
the  higher  prices  being  paid  for  oil  pro- 
duced on  his  lands. 

Second,  it  will  encourage  faster  devel- 
opment of  offshore  oil  and  gas  resources 
by  permitting  more  rapid  leasing  of  Fed- 
eral offshore  lands. 

Third,  it  will  increase  competition 
within  the  petroleum  industrj-. 

Tlie  present  leasing  system  runs 
counter  to  all  three  of  these  objectives. 

Under  the  present  system  an  oil  com- 
pany operating  on  Federal  offshore  lands 
pays  the  Government  a  royalty  of  IG^s 
percent  of  the  oil  and  gas  produced.  How- 
ever, the  Government's  principal  com- 
pensation comes  from  the  large  cash 
bonuses  which  the  companies  pay  in  bids 
for  the  right  to  drill  on  these  tracts. 

INSmiNG  FAIR  compensation  TO  THE 
AMERICAN  TAXP&TES 

While  the  present  system  results  in  a 
large  initial  cash  payment,  the  American 
citizen  receives  very  little  from  what  may 
be  an  extremely  valuable  oil  and  gas  dis- 
covery on  his  lands.  If  the  lease  proves 
to  be  undervalued  by  the  companies  who 
bid  on  the  tract,  the  Government  has 
no  way  to  share  in  what  may  be  a  bo- 
nanza. This  becomes  far  more  important 
today  than  it  has  been  in  the  past  due 
to  higher  oil  prices  and  the  President's 
desire  to  greatly  increase  the  schedule 
of  lease  sales.  As  S.  David  Freeman  of  the 
Ford  Foundation's  energy  project  noted 
in  the  Washington  Post  last  month,  since 
the  Government  does  not  know  the  value 
of  what  it  is  selling  until  wells  are  drilled, 
a  rapid  acceleration  of  leases  imder  the 
present  system  could  result  In  leases  go- 
ing for  prices  which  do  not  protect  the 
interest  of  the  American  taxpayer.  I  be- 
Ueve my  bill  increashig  the  share  of  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  oil  and  gas 
once  found  and  produced  would  insure 
tliat  the  taxpayer  received  a  fair  com- 
pensation for  these  valuable  minerals 
regardless  who  was  paid  hi  initial  bo- 
nuses. In  addition,  by  taking  the  bulk  of 
the  Government's  compensation  from  the 


sale  of  these  minerals  the  Government's 
revenue  will  increase  with  oil  prices — 
allowing  the  American  taxpayer  to  share 
in  the  higher  oil  prices  he  is  being  asked 
to  pay. 

ALLOW   MORE  RAPID  LEASING 

Since  the  higli  initial  bonus  payments 
aie  presently  the  Government  s  principal 
means  of  compensation,  the  concern  for 
maintaining  those  liigh  payments  has 
been  one  of  the  principal  restraints  to 
faster  leasing  schedules.  Lease  sales  have 
been  timed  to  maximize  bonus  bids  rather 
than  to  maximize  the  exploration  and 
development  of  offshore  lands.  Increasing 
tlie  number  and  size  of  these  sales  is  one 
of  the  fastest  ways  of  making  our  Nation 
more  energy  self-sufficient.  Less  than  3 
percent  of  the  186  million  acres  in  the 
Federal  Outer  Continental  Shelf  is  pres- 
entlj'  under  lease,  yet  we  are  producing 
more  than  a  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day 
from  these  leases.  The  Secretary  of  In- 
terior recently  testified  that  the  potential 
recoverable  petroleum  resources  remain- 
ing on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Ls 
estimated  to  be  200  billion  barrels  of 
crude  oil  and  natural  gas  Uquids  and 
about  850  trilUon  cubic  feet  of  natural 
gas. 

Just  the  oil  and  Uquids  alone  would 
increase  our  present  reserves  six  times 
over.  We  must  accelerate  our  leasing  of 
these  tracts  but  we  must  do  so  in  a  man- 
ner which  insures  the  American  taxpayer 
gets  his  fair  share  of  the  value  of  that 
production.  I  believe  my  bill,  substantially 
increasing  the  amount  paid  once  pro- 
duction is  found,  will  meet  this  need. 

INCREASE  P.\RrlCIPATION  BY  SMALLER  PRODUCERS 

A  rapid  acceleration  of  lease  sales  un- 
der the  present  system  would  not  only 
endanger  the  ta.xpayei-s'  mterest,  it  would 
award  leases  to  those  who  could  raise  the 
most  money  the  fastest  rather  than  those 
who  could  best  evaluate  and  develop  our 
natural  resources.  One  of  the  worst  fea- 
tures of  the  present  system's  reliance  on 
high  initial  cash  payments  is  the  ad- 
vantage it  gi\es  the  large  companies  over 
the  smaUer  one — the  majors  over  the  in- 
dependents. In  the  last  offshore  lease 
sale  one  tract  went  for  a  record  $211  mil- 
lion— $100  milUon  over  the  next  highest 
bid.  If  more  independent  producers  and 
more  smaUer  companies  are  going  to  play 
an  active  role  in  the  development  of  off- 
shore lands,  these  bonuses  must  be 
brought  down.  Not  onlj-  are  larger  com- 
panies in  a  better  position  to  raise  the 
high  initial  bonus,  they  can  better  afford 
to  lose  it  if  they  gruess  wrong  on  a  lease 
and  the  lease  does  not  prove  as  produc- 
tive as  was  hoped.  Under  my  measure 
providing  the  principal  Government  pay- 
ment out  of  production  after  it  is  found, 
tlie  smaUer  company's  loss  wiU  not  be 
so  severe  if  the  lease  turns  out  to  have 
been  overvalued.  In  addition,  these  bo- 
nuses are  unproductive  capital  being  ex- 
pended before  one  drop  of  oil  is  found. 
The  present  high  initial  paj'ments  out  of 
cash  badly  needed  for  exploration  and 
low  Government  participati<m  once  pro- 
duction is  found  makes  no  sense  if  we 
want  to  increase  domestic  oU  and  gas 
production  and  if  we  want  to  enhance 
competition  within  the  petroleum  indus- 
try. 
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My  leglalatlon  would  retain  the  bonus 
bids  a«  an  Impartial  means  of  (fetermin- 
Ing  who  would  be  awarded  the  right  to 
drill  on  the  lease.  However,  the  measure 
would  so  Increase  the  amount  to  be  paid 
to  the  Government  once  production  is  ob- 
tained that  these  bonuses  would  be 
greatly  deemphaslzed. 

Payments  out  of  production  of  the 
magnitude  required  in  this  bill  would 
force  lower  initial  bonus  bids  thus  allow- 
ing greater  participation  by  smaller  com- 
panies while  still  protecting  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers'  interest.  One  independent 
producer  has  estimated  that  initial  bo- 
nuses would  be  reduced  to  one  quarter  of 
the  current  expenditure.  But  in  the  long 
run,  the  Government  would  receive  more 
revenue  from  the  production  on  Its  lands. 
And  It  would  get  that  production  sooner 
than  it  will  under  the  present  system 
due  to  accelerated  lease  sales. 

Since  I  originally  urged  this  change 
In  the  offshore  leasing  system,  the  con- 
cept  has   been   endorsed    by   the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  In  Its  animal  re- 
port to  be  released  shortly  and  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  Texas  Independ- 
ent  Producer  and   Royalty   Owners,   a 
group  representing  smaller  producers  In 
fairness,  I  would  add  that  it  has  been 
criticized  by  many  members  of  the  In- 
dustry, particularly  major  oil  companies. 
But,  Mr.  President,  my  proposal  only  re- 
quires the  operating  company  to  give  the 
United  States  the  same  type  of  arrange- 
ment    being     used     In     11     countries 
around  the  world.  My  bill  requlr«  them 
to  give  the  American  taxpayer  the  same 
deal  they  are  giving  foreign  governments. 
Mr.  President,  I  would  add,  that  while 
this  legislation  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  to  lease  future  oil  and  ga»  tracts 
on  the  basis  of  production  sharing,  he 
has  the  authority  to  do  so  under  exist- 
ing law.  I  would  urge  the  Secretary  not 
to  wait  for  a  legislative  requirement  but 
to  act  now  to  Increase  the  share  of  pro- 
duction which  the  American  taxpayer  re- 
ceives on  future  lease  sales. 

I  ask  that  a  simimary  of  the  bill's  pro- 
visions be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foDows: 
Spmmakt  or  Provisions  or  Amxndkknt  to 

TH«      OTTTEB      CONTINTOTAl.      SHKLT     LaKDB 

Act 

1.  The  present  method  of  awarding  leases 
on  the  baste  oT  impartial  bonus  bids  1b 
retained. 

2.  In  place  of  the  present  royalty  payment 
a  production  aharing  concept  la  adopted 
under  which  the  following  division  la  made: 

(a)  Up  to  40%  of  total  production  wlU  be 
assigned  to  the  operating  company  for  re- 
covery of  actual  ooets  as  long  as  those  costs 
Justify  a  40%  share  and  If  not,  whatever 
leaser  percentage  of  production  la  necessary 
to  fuUy  recover  actual  costs.  In  the  later 
stages  of  production  the  Secretary  may  ap- 
prove a  payment  for  actual  costs  In  excess  of 
40%  of  total  production,  If  the  Secretary 
finds  that  such  expenditures  are  necessary 
to  obtain  the  maximum  recovery  of  <rfi  and 
gas. 

(b)  The  remaining  60%  of  total  productton 
or  whatever  amount  In  excess  of  tba  pro- 
ducUon  being  devoted  to  costs  In  suboecttoa 
(a)  wlU  be  divided  between  the  government 


and  the  operating  company.  The  government 
will  receive  60%  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  this  production  and  the  operating  com- 
pany will  receive  40'^'r,  unless  the  SecreUry 
prescribes  a  lower  percentage  for  the  Oovem- 
ment  prior  to  the  time  of  the  notice  for  bids 
on  the  lease.  However,  m  no  Instance  can  the 
Secretary  prescribe  a  aovcmment  share  less 
than  60%. 

3.  AU  actual  costs  on  offshore  lands  will 
be  submitted  and  Justified  to  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  under  such  regulations  he  may 
prescribe. 

4.  The  Government  wUl  be  authorized  to 
take  up  to  16%%  of  total  production  (out 
of  Its  share)  In  oil  and  natural  gas,  i.e.  "in 
kind",  as  they  can  under  present  payment 
procedures.  This  provision  wlU  insure  that 
small  business  refiners  who  c\irrently  have 
first  call  on  this  production  continue  to 
have  It  available. 

In  summary,  the  effect  of  this  legislation 
would  be  to  provide  the  Government  with  a 
firm  36%  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
oil  and  gas  produced  from  Federal  lands  be- 
fore  the  operating  company  recovers  Initial 
costs.  (I.e.  60%  of  60%  under  the  normal 
60-40  split.)  This  would  be  over  twice  the 
16%%  share  of  production  presently  being 
received  by  the  Government.  After  the  oper- 
ating company  recovers  InlUal  costs  the  Qov- 
ernmenfs  share  would  increase  from  36%  to 
60%  of  total  production,  minus  the  opera- 
tor's on-going  actual  production  costs.  While 
bonus  bidding  wlU  be  continued  as  a  means 
of  awarding  leases,  the  size  of  the  bids  wUl 
be  reduced  due  to  the  higher  participation 
payments  being  required.  The  reduction  in 
these  bonuses  wUl  allow  greater  participation 
by  smaller  operators  In  offshore  exploration 
and  development  while  still  Insuring  the 
American  taxpayer  receives  substantial  com- 
pensation for  the  sale  of  his  resources. 
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By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tunhey)  : 
6.  3186.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1998  by  designating 
a  portion  of  the  Tuolunme  River,  Cali- 
fornia, for  potential  addition  to  the  Na> 
tk>nal  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr,  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  study  a  major  portion  of  the 
Tuolumne  River  in  California  for  possi- 
ble Inclusion  In  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System.  This  bill  is  identi- 
cal to  H.R.  13017  introduced  In  the  House 
by  Congressman  John  McFall.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  Senator  Jomr  TmrNXr  is 
joining  me  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  Tuolmnne  River  originates  in  the 
High  Sierra  on  Mount  Dana  and  Mount 
Lyell  within  Yosemite  National  Park  and 
winds  through  the  park  and  a  part  of  the 
Stanislaus  National  Forest  to  the  Don 
Pedro  Reservoir,  eventually  flowing  Into 
the  San  Joaquin  River.  The  Tuolumne  Is 
noted  as  a  plentiful  fishery  resource — 
boasting  rainbow,  speckled,  and  brown 
trout,  black  and  striped  bass,  and  blue- 
gill.  Whitewater  enthusiasts  consider  the 
Tuolumne  River  one  of  the  best  kayak 
runs  in  the  State.  The  river  still  is  sub- 
stantially undeveloped,  with  many  of  its 
middle  mUes  accessible  only  by  boat  or 
trail. 

With  the  present  energy  shortage  sit- 
uation, conflicting  uses  may  be  proposed 
for  the  Tuolumne  River  in  the  future  It 
is  Important  that  the  river  be  studied 
now  to  determine  whether  the  Tuolumne 
should  be  preserved  In  Its  natural  state 


or  developed  for  hydroelectric  and  com- 
mercial purposes,  if  such  projects  are 
proposed. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing  today 
would  authorize  the  Interior  Department 
In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  study  approximately  75 
miles  of  the  Tuolumne  River  from  Its 
sources  to  Don  Pedro  Reservoir  for  pos- 
sible designaUon  as  a  wild  and  scenic 
river.  The  bill  requires  that  the  study 
be  completed  within  3  years. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Tuolumne 
County,  the  local  chapter  of  the  Sierra 
Club  as  weU  as  the  national  Sierra  Club 
organization,  the  Twaine  Harte  Horse- 
men. Inc.,  and  other  local  groups  sup- 
port the  study. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  318« 
Be  it  enacted  l>i/  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  6  of  the  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  (18  U.8.C.  1276  (a))  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(28)  Tuolumne  River.  California:  The 
main  river  from  its  sources  on  Mount  Dana 
and  Mount  Lyell  in  Yosemite  National  Park 
to  Don  Pedro  Reservoir.". 

Sec.  2.  The  study  authorized  by  this  Act 
shall  be  conducted  cooperatively  by  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Interior  and  Agriculture  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act:  Provided,  That  such  study 
shaU  be  completed  and  submitted  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  no  later  than 
three  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tunney)  : 

S.  3187.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  27,  1972,  estabhsWng  the  Golden 
Gate  National  Recreation  Area  in  San 
Francisco  and  Marin  Coimtles,  Calif., 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  amend  the  boundaries  of  the  (3olden 
Gate  National  Recreation  Area  in  Marin 
and  San  Francisco  Counties,  Calif.,  by 
adding  approximately  925  acres  to  the 
park  and  deleting  60  acres.  ITils  bill  is 
similar  to  S.  2«S4  which  I  Introduced  In 
the  first  session  of  tills  Congress. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  today 
represents  the  most  current  tliinklng  as 
to  the  best  boundaries  for  the  newly 
created  Golden  Gate  National  Recrea- 
tion Area.  There  Is  general  agreement 
that  the  boundaries  of  the  recreation 
area  should  be  revised — to  Include  sev- 
eral parcels  inadvertently  left  off  the 
original  boundary  map  and  to  add  those 
lands  necessary  to  provide  scenic  protec- 
tion and  adequate  public  access.  Shice  S. 
2634  was  Introduced,  there  has  been  ex- 
tensive local  discussion  regarding  the 
proposed  boimdary  changes,  resulting  In 
the  identification  of  some  additional 
lands  essential  for  the  preservation  of 
the  recreation  area.  These  Include  prop- 
erties in  the  Oakwood  Vallear  and  Wolf-. 
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back  Ridge  areas  as  well  tis  120  acres 
owned  by  the  California  Department  of 
Transportation.  The  State  lands  must 
be  acquired  by  donation. 

The  bill  also  excludes  50  acres  In  Marin 
County  which  the  Interior  Department 
has  found  are  not  necessary  for  the  rec- 
reation area,  including  lands  which  al- 
ready have  been  developed  with  homes 
and  property  needed  for  the  orderly  ex- 
pansion of  the  community  of  Stinson 
Beach. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

e.  3187 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled.  That  section 
2(a)  of  the  Act  of  October  27,  1972  (86  Stat. 
1299),  la  hereby  amended  by  deleting 
"Boundary  Map,  Golden  Gate  National  Rec- 
reation Area,  numbered  NRA-GG-80,003. 
sheets  I  through  3.  and  dated  July,  1972." 
and  Inserting  In  Men  thereof  "Revised  Bound- 
ary Map,  Oolden  Gate  National  Recreation 
Area,  nxmibered  NRA-GG-80,003-D,  and 
dated  September  1973.",  which  shall  Include, 
In  addltton  to  the  existing  properties  within 
the  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area, 
the  foUowlng: 

"Marin  County: 

"(l)  Allan  Associates,  Incorporated  prop- 
erty. 38.89  acres, 

"(2)  County  of  Marin  and  Tamalpals  Com- 
mumty  Services  District  lands.  22.94  acres, 

~(3)  GhUottl  Brother!  property.  10.40 
acres, 

"(4)  Oakwood  VtOley  area,  various  prop- 
erties, 208.89  acres, 

"(6)  Olds  property.  207.66  acres, 

"(6)  Wolfback  Ridge  area,  various  prop- 
erties, 287.47  acres.  Provided,  That  the  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  acquire  such  Inter- 
eats  as  he  deems  reasonably  necessary  to 
preserve  the  scenic  quality  of  the  9.47  acres 
designated  for  scenic  protection, 

"(7)  KeQer  property,  Btlnson  Beach,  10 
acres, 

"(8)  Leonard  property,  Btlnson  Beach,  8.3S 
acres. 

"(9)  Mulr  Beach  properties,  4  acres,  and 

"(10)  State  of  California.  Department  of 
TniagportnUon,  120  acres. 

"San  Francisco  County: 

"Haalett  Warehouse:  and  shall  exclude  the 
following: 

"(1)  Leonard  (homesite).  10  acres,  mad 

"(2)  Paooramlc  Highway  area.  Stinson 
Beach,  40  acres.". 


By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

8.  S188.  A  Ull  to  establish  the  Sewall- 
Bdmont  House  National  Historic  Site, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
OMumittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, legislation  which  would  designate 
the  SewaU -Belmont  House  as  a  national 
historic  site.  The  legislation  would  fur- 
ther authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  enter  into  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment In  order  to  restore  and  maintain 
)>ortions  of  the  poverty  and  to  interpret 
the  site  for  visitors. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  de- 
veloped a  comprehensive  system  by 
which  major  events  and  movements  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States  are  rep- 
i-esented.  Bonae  themes,  such  as  the 
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Presidency,  are  well  represented  by  vari- 
ous monuments  and  historic  sites,  such 
as  George  Washington's  birthplace. 
Other  areas  and  themes  are  not  repre- 
sented. One  of  these  is  women's  rights. 
Although  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  House, 
the  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  House,  and 
the  Clara  Barton  House  are  national 
landmarks,  the  women's  rights  movement 
is  not  itself  represented. 

The  Sewall-Belmont  House  has  been 
the  property  and  headquarters  of  the 
National  Women's  Party  since  1929,  and 
is  filled  with  furniture,  paintings,  china, 
statues,  and  busts  which  represent  the 
contributions  and  efforts  which  women 
have  made  in  the  development  of  this 
Nation  and  in  the  awakening  of  a  social 
conscience  for  himian  rights. 

Beyond  the  unique  status  of  this  House 
in  the  history  of  women's  rights  is  the 
history  of  the  property  itself.  The  House 
was  rented  to  Albert  Gallatin.  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  imder  Presidents  Jeffer- 
son and  Madison,  and  Is  believed  to  be 
the  site  of  the  only  active  resistance  to 
the  British  Army  In  1814  after  the  Battle 
of  Bladensburg  in  their  march  on  Wash- 
ington. The  property  dates  back  to  an 
original  land  grant  In  1632  to  Cecilius 
Calvert,  second  Lord  Baltimore. 

Mr.  President,  this  country  Is  about  to 
celebrate  its  bicentennial  anniversary  at 
the  same  time  as  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment approaches  ratification,  and  I  can 
envisage  no  more  fitting  action  by  this 
Congress  than  passage  of  tills  legisla- 
tion. The  Sewall-Belmont  House  com- 
bines the  external  and  Internal  growth 
of  this  Nation — from  the  earliest  land 
grants  to  the  struggle  for  Independence 
to  the  full  achievement  of  equal  rights 
for  men  and  women.  The  furnishings  In- 
clude doors  from  Daniel  Webster's  house. 
Justice  Field's  bookcases,  the  silver  tea 
service  oi  Clara  BEirton,  Susan  B.  An- 
th(my's  desk,  a  marble  and  ivory  statue 
of  Jeanne  d'Are  by  Madame  Prosper 
d'Eplnsy,  busts  of  Lucretia  Mott.  Susan 
B.  Anthony.  Alva  Belmont.  Elisabeth 
Cady  Stanton.  Dr.  Caroline  Brown  Win- 
slow  and  other  famous  women  who  by 
their  coiu«ge  and  actions  awakened  the 
conscience  which  has  borne  fruit  In  the 
19th  amendment  and  the  proposed  27tfa. 

The  location  of  tht  house,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  only  two  blocks  from 
the  Capitol  and  the  Supreme  Coml. 
renders  It  all  the  more  fitting  as  a  last- 
ing memorial  and  tribute. 


By  Mr.  HARTKB: 

S.  3189.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  an 
increase  In  the  amount  of  the  personal 
exemptions  for  taxaUe  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1973.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  onPlnanoe. 

Mr.  HARTKB.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  a  bill  which  would  increase 
the  personal  exemption  of  Federal  in- 
come tax  returns  from  $750  to  $1,000. 
This  Is  a  proposal  which  I  first  made  in 
January  of  1961;  I  believe  that  It  is  all 
the  more  necessary  today. 

There  Is  every  Indication  that  our  econ- 
omy is  headed  for  a  recession.  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  claims  rose  from 
25 1 ,000  In  November  to  3034)00  In  Decem- 
ber. It  Is  now  at  a  S.4  percent  level  and 


even  administraticm  economists  are  pre- 
dicting a  C  percent  rate  later  this  year. 

The  Government's  composite  Index  of 
business  statistics  virtually  stood  still  in 
December,  growing  only  <Mie-tenth  of  1 
percent  in  December. 

While  this  slowdown  Is  taking  place, 
prices  as  a  whole  went  up  8.8  percent  last 
year,  with  food  increasing  20  percent, 
gasoline  19  percent,  and  coal  and  fuel 
oil  45  percent.  Workers  cannot  keep  {>ace 
with  this  steady  increase  in  prices.  What 
wage  increases  have  taken  place  have 
only  meant  increased  taxes,  thus  fur- 
ther limiting  the  ability  of  workers  to 
spend  money  to  stimulate  the  economy. 

In  fact,  in  1973,  real  average  weekly 
earnings — the  amount  of  m(»ey  workers 
actually  get — were  down  1.5  percent. 
ITiat  means  that  a  worker  who  Incyeased 
his  salary  by  7.2  percent — the  national 
wage  increase  average — actually  wound 
up  in  worse  condition  at  the  end  of  the 
year  than  at  its  beginnnig. 

The  most  effective  response  we  can 
make  to  this  approaching  inflationar5' 
recession  is  to  provide  tax  relief  which 
will  put  more  money  into  use  so  that  our 
economy  can  grow.  An  increase  in  the 
personal  exemption  will  provide  that  re- 
lief. Raising  the  exemption  level  from 
$750  to  $1,000  will  provide  $8.58  billion  in 
new  consumer  purchasing:  power.  Most 
of  the  benefits  of  this  relief  will  be  the 
families  who  will  spend  the  money  pro- 
vided by  my  proposal  rather  than  saving 
It. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  table  prepared 
from  data  supplied  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment which  estimates  the  additional 
revenue  which  my  proposal  will  pump 
into  the  economy  at  various  levels  of 
income,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  table  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosd, 
as  follows: 

REVENUE  COST  IT  PERSONAL  EXEMPTION  IS  RAISED  FROM 
STSO  TO  ti,000  (BASED  ON  1972  INCOMC  UVOS) 


OiiliilMrtlM  of  tat 
OeciwM 

in  lax    — 

ItsMMy 

(mil-  live 

lions)      Peicent        ptrccnt 


Adjusted  gross  income 


OloW.OOO IK  LI  LI 

{3.000  to  S,000 418  4.t  S.9 

J5.9W1o$7.M0 717  IS  R2 

t7,0MliSIM0l „.  !,««  17.3  SLS 

iyojMmvSjna 2.1m  ».*  u.* 

$1S,000  to  SZOJXM 1.541  17.9  Tit 

$20,000  to  »UXIO L44B  K.S  M.6 

jso.oootoiwe.ooo 2M  rs  m.i 

$100,000  md  e«w SC  .7  Ml< 

Totii a,sso  jiSl  «[« 


Mr.  HARTKE.  The  table  makes  It  clear 
that  60  percent  of  the  doDar  benefits 
which  will  accrue  from  my  proposal  go 
to  those  with  less  than  $15,000  income. 
Much  of  this  benefit  will  go  into  areas  of 
the  economy  which  are  suffering  from  a 
slowdown  caused  by  reduced  coosumer 
purchasing  power. 

It  Is  the  working  man  and  woman  in 
this  country  who  Is  on  ttie  diort  end  of 
the  administration's  economic  stick.  It 
Is  the  woi^er  who  has  to  pay  the  grocery 
bills,  the  mortgage  and  the  college  tu- 
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ition  biU  with  less  money  U\  1974  Ethan 
he  had  In  1973.  I 

These  people  need  tax  relief  nowf  and 
our  economy  needs  a  tax  stimulus  How. 

Mr.  President,  the  cost  of  living  has 
risen  13  percent  since  the  $750  exemption 
level  was  established.  If  we  increas^lthat 
level  to  $1,000 — as  I  propose — we  will  be 
doing  nothing  more  than  keeping  |}ace 
with  inflation  and  the  cost  of  livlj|g. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  reqi^st  • : 
S.  3190.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro|)ria- 
tions  for  fiscal  year  1975  for  carr>'inir  out 
the  Board  for  International  Broac^ast- 
ing  Act  of  1973.  Referred  to  the  Confnit- 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations.  i 

A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  BOAltD  FOB  CNT£BNA'90N.\L 
BROADCASTING    ACT    OF     19T3  | 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Presideri,  by 
request,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  amend  the  Board  fo|:  In- 
ternational Broadcasting  Act  of  1993,  in 
order  to  extend  the  authori'2ati<m  for 
appropriations.  I 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  tlip  De- 
partment of  state  and  I  am  intro<fticing 
it  In  order  that  there  may  be  a  specific 
bill  to  which  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  public  may  direct  their  Ittten- 
tion  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  Or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  it  is  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  to- 
gether with  the  letter  from  the  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for.  Con- 
gressional Relations  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  dated  February  27,  197». 

There  being  no  objection,  the  b$  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  ft  the 
Record,  as  follows :  | 

S.  3190  I 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and^ouse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  St^es  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Th«ft  Sec- 
tion 8(a)  of  the  Board  for  Intern*tional 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  (87  Stat.  4«0)  Is 
amended  by  (a)  striking  out  from  ttte  first 
sentence  "•50,209,000  for  fiscal  year'  1974" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "•49,840.000  for 
fiscal  year  1975"  and  (b)  striking  out  from 
the  second  sentence  "fiscal  year  197i"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "fiscal  year  1}75". 

FCBRT7Aiir    27, 

Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dkar  Mb.  President:  I  present  heft  with 
for  consideration  of  the  Senate  a  draft  bill 
"To  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscaf  year 
1975  for  carrying  out  the  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting  Act  of  1973."  Thli^res- 
entatlon  U  made  by  the  Department  of 
State,  since  the  voting  members  of  the^Board 
have  not  at  this  time  been  appoint^  and 
qualified.  :i: 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  is  ne^ssary 
for  the  operations  of  the  Board  for:3nter- 
national  Broadcasting  in  fiscal  year  1^5  and 
for  the  continuation  of  assistance  to'.  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  for  thai  fiscal 
yeAT.  since  existing  authority  for  iippro- 
priatlons  expires  June  30,  1974.  The  l^I  pro- 
vides authority  tor  an  appropriation  of 
'^49.840.000  for  fiscal  year  1976.  compi^red  to 
^30.209.000  authorized  for  fiscal  yeikf  1974. 
It  IS  estimated  for  fiscal  year  19*^  that 
>290.000  would  be  required  for  the  :opera- 
tiaiis  of  the  Board  and  $49,550,000  w^uld  be 
^r;inted  to  the  two  radio  corporatkMki.  The 
t,Ul  Rl9o  authorizes  for  fiscal  year  1S75.  as 


was  previously  done  for  fiscal  year  1974. 
appropriation  of  "such  additional  or  supple- 
mental amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
Increases  in  salary,  pay.  retirement,  or  other 
employee  benefits  authorized  by  law  and  for 
other  nondlscretlonary  costs." 

The  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Inter- 
national Broadcasting  provides  a  permanent 
mechanism  for  evaluating  the  management 
and  operations  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty  and  administering  financial 
assistance  provided  by  the  U.S.  Government. 
It  continues  to  be  the  position  of  this  Admin- 
istration that  the  broadcasts  of  these  radios 
to  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 
contribute  significantly  to  internatiouRl 
peace  and  serve  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  prompt  con- 
sideration of  this  proposed  measure  in  order 
to  allow  for  timely  action  on  the  1975  appro- 
priation. I  am  advised  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  that  enactment  of  this 
bill  would  be  in  accord  with  the  program 
of  the  President. 
Respectfully, 

Stanton  D.  Anderson. 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congiex- 
sional  Relations. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAM  L  SCOTT : 

S.J.  Res.  195.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  is- 
sue a  proclamation  designating  May  13 
of  each  year  as  "American  Business  Day." 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  hitroduce  a  proposed  Senate  joint 
resolution  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  and 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee 
to  authorize  and  request  tiie  President 
to  issue  a  proclamation  designating  May 
13  of  each  year  as  "American  Business 
Day." 

Mr.  President,  Americans  have  long 
been  accustomed  to  hearing  how  ours  is 
the  "richest,  most  powerful,  and  most 
fortunate  Nation  on  Earth."  Yet  how 
many  of  us  really  seek  out  the  reasons 
for  much  of  our  greatness. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  our  Nation 
was  foimded  on  principles  that  have  en- 
dured and  underpin  our  economic  suc- 
cess. The  free  enterprise  system  has  re- 
warded effort  and  ingenuity  to  a  degree 
not  found  in  any  other  economic  system. 

So  I  suggest.  Mr.  President,  that  one 
day  each  year  be  set  aside  to  honor 
the  contributions  made  by  private  busi- 
ness to  the  economic  and  social  well-be- 
ing of  the  country  and  recommend  that 
May  13  be  designated  "American  Busi- 
ness Day." 

A  colleague  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, J.  KxNNRH  Robinson,  who  rep- 
resents the  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Virginia,  has  introduced  a  similar 
measure.  House  Joint  Resolution  926. 
which  is  cosponsored  by  13  of  his  House 
colleagues.  Virginians  may  have  a  special 
reason  for  suggesting  May  13  because  on 
that  day  in  1607  the  first  permanent 
English  settlement  In  North  America  was 
foimded  at  Jamestown.  The  colonists  had 
come  from  England  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London, 
a  private  business  venture.  King  James  of 
England  had  granted  a  charter  to  the 
Virginia  Company  a  year  prior  to  that 
and  authorized  it  to  settle  what  was  then 
called  southern  Virginia. 

History   teaches   a   lesson   regarding 


mankind's  steady  progress  toward  a  bet- 
ter and  more  satisfying  way  of  life.  That 
lesson  is  that  those  nations  which  sub- 
scribe to  the  doctrine  of  free  enterprise — 
a  minimum  of  government  control  of  pri- 
vate business  and  industry — are  the  ones 
which  have  readied  tiie  highest  levels  of 
attainment. 

Thus,  it  is  worth  noting  that  in  the 
exploration  and  settlement  of  the  New 
World,  private  business,  operating  under 
the  doctrine  of  free  enterprise,  was  in- 
strumental in  the  establishment  of  col- 
onies on  the  North  American  Continent. 
Englishmen  were  seeking  more  profitable 
employment,  pereonal  freedom,  land 
ownership,  personal  advancement,  and 
adventure.  There  was  a  period  of  peace 
in  England,  and  because  of  it  capital  was 
available  and  it  sought  profitable  invest- 
ment. Business  development  increased 
and  joint  stock  companies  began  to  orga- 
nize for  overseas  settlement. 

The  founding  of  Jamestown  on  May  13, 
1607,  is  a  landmark  of  history  for  Amer- 
ica— and  it  is  an  early  example  of  how 
private  business  has  contributed  to  om* 
ever-growing  economic  and  social  well- 
being.  Therefore,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
designate  May  13  as  a  time  for  us  to 
honor  American  business  and  the  contri- 
butions of  our  free  enterprise  system. 

I  hope  the  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress will  give  serious  consideration  to 
the  proposaL 

.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  res- 
olution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  a.<«  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  195 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Reit- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  Is 
authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  annually 
a  proclamation  designating  May  13  of  eacli 
year  as  "American  Business  Day",  and  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
interested  groups  and  organizations  to  ob- 
serve such  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activites. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    1541 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BARTLrrT,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1541,  to  provide  for  the  reform  of  con- 
gressional procedures  with  respect  to  the 
enactment  of  fiscal  measures;  to  provide 
ceiUngs  on  Federal  expenditures  and  the 
national  debt;  to  create  a  budget  com- 
mittee In  each  House;  to  create  a  con- 
gressional ofQce  of  the  budget;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1541,  supra. 

8.    2064 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  for 
Mr.  Magnuson,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2064.  to  amend  the  laws  governing  the 
transportation  of  hazardous  materials. 

8.    2422 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson > 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2422.  a  bill 
to  establish  a  National  Center  for  the 
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Prevention  and  Control  of  Rape  and  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  a  research 
and  demonstration  program  into  the 
causes,  consequences,  prevention,  treat- 
I'lent,  and  control  of  rape. 

8.   X488 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
i-enator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
UovERN)  was  added  as  a  cosp<xisor  of  S. 
1488,  to  amend  title  Vn  of  the  Older 
/imericans  Act  of  1965  relating  to  the 
nutrition  program  for  the  elderly  to  pro- 
^  ide  authorization  of  appropriations,  and 
lor  other  purposes. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2488, 
.'  upra. 

S.    24»S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  for 
Mr.  Magnuson,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2495,  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958 
to  apply  the  scientific  and  technological 
expertise  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  to  the  solution 
of  domestic  problons,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.   2881 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pannin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2881,  to 
amend  section  1951.  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Act  of  July  3.  1946. 
B.  sses 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick), 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Beall)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2893,  the  National  Cancer  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1974. 

8.   291t 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee) 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  ,  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2912,  a  bill  to  provide  for  payments  to 
compensate  coimty  governments  for  the 
tax  Immunity  of  Federal  lands  within 
their  boundaries. 

S.    2932 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Montoya.  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Psll)  , 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mi-.  Eagle- 
toh),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Huddleston)  ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk).  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dols)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2932,  to  amend 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
vide that  veterans'  pension  and  compen- 
sation will  not  be  reduced  as  a  result  of 
certain  Increases  In  monthly  social  se- 
curity benefits. 

S.   2941 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2941,  to  amend 
title  XVin  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  for  coverage  under  part  B  of 
medicare  for  routtae  Papanicolaou  tests 
for  the  diagnosis  of  uterine  cancer. 

S.    2988 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cook,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Tunney).  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2998,  to 


amend   Public  Law   93-159   relative  to 
Petrochemicals. 

8.   3096 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spaskmah) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3096,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Small  Btisiness  Act  to 
provide  for  loans  to  small  business  con- 
cerns affected  by  the  energy  shortage. 

S.    309T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Taft,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf), 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  6. 
"097,  to  amend  tlie  Rail  Passenger  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1970  in  order  to  provide  for  a 
ci«nonstration  project  providing  certain 
rail  transportation  for  highway  recrea- 
tional vehicles. 

S.  3098 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Ournzy)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3098,  to  amend 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
of  1973  to  provide  for  the  mandatory  al- 
location of  plastic  feedstocks. 

S.  3102 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  William  L.  Scott, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGs)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  3102,  the  Daylight  Savhig  bill. 

senate   joint    resolution    13 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrd, 
Jr.,  the  senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  13,  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  recon- 
firmation of  judges  after  a  term  of  8 
>ears. 

SENATS   JOINT   KESOLDnON    163 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  163,  authorizing  the  President 
to  proclaim  the  last  full  week  in  March 
of  each  year  "National  Agriculture 
Week". 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
76— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO 
ARMS  CX>NTROL  IN  THE  INDIAN 
OCEAN 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.)  

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  PreslCent,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senator  Pell,  and  six 
other  distinguished  Senators.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  concurrent  resolution  on  arms 
control  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Mr.  President,  for  many  years,  now. 
we  have  been  acutely  aware  of  the  need 
to  try  limiting  competitions  in  arms  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
w  here  these  competitions  would  only  in- 
crease the  risks  of  conflict  and  reduce 
tlie  security  of  both  countries. 

In  1963,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  negotiated  the  landmark 
Umlted  Test  Ban  Treaty.  In  1969.  theae 
two  powers  Joined  with  others  in  com- 
pleting work  on  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty.  In  1972,  President  Nixon  and 
General  Secretajy  Brezluiev  signed  a 
treaty  to  limit  missile  defenses  and  a  5- 
year  Interim  agreement  on  offensive  mis- 


siles. And  there  have  been  numerous 
other  agreements,  designed  to  Increase 
mutual  security  and  lessen  the  chances 
of  war. 

The  United  States  is  now  engaged  in 
three  sets  of  negotiations  seeking  to 
further  these  ends.  These  are  the  second 
lound  of  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks;  the  Conference  on  European  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation;  and  the  talks 
on  mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions 
in  Europe. 

Thus  we  in  the  United  States  now 
understand  the  wisdom  of  seeking  secu- 
lity  through  a  threefold  policy  of  first, 
.strong  military  preparedness;  second, 
mutual  limitations  with  other  powers  on 
the  manufacture,  deployment,  and  use 
of  certam  weapons;  and  third,  negotia- 
tions attempting  to  resolve  underlying 
siouices  of  international  conflict. 

Yet  despite  progress  in  controlling  the 
nuclear  arms  race — and  despite  hopes 
for  reducing  conventional  arms  in  Eu- 
rope— there  are  risks  of  serious  and  self- 
defeating  c(unpetiUons  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in 
other  weapons  and  deployments. 

Today,  there  is  growing  risk  of  an  arms 
race  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  an  area  that 
has  so  far  seen  only  limited  deployments 
of  force  by  either  the  United  States  or 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  United  States, 
there  is  widespi-ead  concern  that  the 
prospective  reopening  of  the  Suez  Canal 
will  lead  the  Russians  to  increase  their 
naval  forces  in  the  India  Ocean,  and  to 
gain  the  use  of  significant  naval  facihtics 
in  one  or  more  of  the  littoral  states. 
When  the  canal  opens,  the  Indian  Ocean 
will  no  longer  be  the  farthest  place  on 
Earth  by  sea  from  the  Soviet  Union;  in- 
stead, it  will  come  uithin  economical 
operating  range  of  Soviet  bases  in  the 
Black  Sea. 

Recently,  the  Defense  Department  has 
proposed  a  step  that  anticipates  such  a 
development  in  Soviet  seapower.  It  has 
asked  the  Congress  for  a  supplementary 
appropriation  of  $29  milUcHi  to  expand  a 
UJS.  Naval  facihty  on  the  British-owned 
island  of  Kego  Oarcia.  In  effect,  tliis 
would  mean  establishing  a  U.S.  naval 
and  air  base  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  capa- 
ble of  handling  virtually  any  ship  or 
airplane  in  the  U.S.  inventory. 

It  may  be  that  the  Soviet  Union  will. 
indeed,  expend  its  naval  or  mihtary 
power  in  the  Indian  Ocean  following  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Only  time  will 
telL  Yet  by  going  forward  with  construc- 
tion at  IMego  Garcia  even  before  the 
canal  cqiens  and  Soviet  intentions  be- 
come clear,  we  would  only  make  that  de- 
velopment more  likely.  And  with  it  would 
almost  surely  come  a  serious  naval  com- 
petition between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  inrfian  Ocean, 
entailing  high  economic  oasts.  poUtical 
uncertainty  on  the  part  of  the  littoral 
states,  the  risk  of  serious  misunderstand- 
higs,  and  even  the  risk  of  Soviet-Ameri- 
can conflict.  Itself — pe-haps  by  accident. 
Finally,  it  is  likely  that  a  Soviet  and 
American  seapower  competition  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  would  reach  a  standofC, 
with  neither  side's  gaining  a  ."jignifyrnnt 
advantage,  but  with  both  sides'  j>hftri'*e 
high  costs  and  risks. 
Mr.  President,  it  may  in  time  prove 
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necessary  and  desirable  for  theiunited 
States  to  compete  with  the  Sovief  Union 
in  military  and  naval  force  in  t^is  dis- 
tant part  of  the  globe.  But  befcte  that 
happens,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves- 
as  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  re. 
try  preventing  yet  another  arms 

the  process  limiting  the  growth  o.^ 

naval  and  military  power  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  | 

For  this  reason,  I  Join  today  w&h  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhodepsland 
in  introducing  this  concurrent  resSution. 
This  resolution  expresses  the  sAae  of 
the  Congress  that  the  President  Jhould 
seek  direct  negotiations  with  thelSoviet 
Union  to  try  preventing  an  arms  j|ace  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  before  it  is  t<|>  late. 
These  negotiations  could  bff  held 
either  in  a  bilateral  forum,  or  In  the 
United  Nations  ad  hoc  commitiee  on 
the  Indian  Ocean.  This  committle  was 
set  up  in  response  to  a  U.N.  geneifil  res- 
olution of  December  1971 — reafBriied  in 
December  1973 — calling  for  the|Bstab- 
lishment  of  the  Indian  Oceai^  as  a 
"zone  of  peace."  S 

Including  all  the  major  littorafstates 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  plus  Chujfe  and 
Japan,  this  committee  could  be  expanded 
to  include  the  United  States  s^d  the 
Soviet  Union.  S 

There  are  many  possible  topics  tor  ne- 
gotiations. These  should  include  :|agreed 
limitations  by  the  United  States  9id  So- 
viet Union  on  the  establishmentlor  use 
of  naval  and  other  military  facilities  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  littoral  states:  lim- 
its on  the  number  of  warships  d^Ioyed 
there  or  niunber  of  shipdays  eacS  year; 
and  limits  on  the  size  and  chars^teris- 
tics  of  any  forces  deployed  in  thf  area. 
Mr.  President,  negotiations  on  tWs  sub- 
ject would  not  be  easy.  Tins  is  a  ci^mplex 
and  difficult  subject,  that  requires;|;aking 
account  of  the  differing  interests  tfat  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Uni(m  have 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  littoral  States; 
the  interests  of — and  comp^itions 
among — the  local  states.  themselv»;  and 
the  role  that  seapower  does  and  d^s  not 
play  in  promoting  national  intercuts. 

It  is  also  important  to  imdetstand 
what  these  negotiations  would  n^t  do: 
They  would  not  impair  the  freecfbm  of 
the  seas  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  n|r  end 
all  transiting  of  the  Indian  Ocefin  by 
United  States  or  Soviet  warshij*.  We 
could  still  deploy  naval  power  t3re  in 
time  of  critical  need.  But  by  trj^ig  to 
regulate  the  use  of  the  Indian  Oc#in  by 
these  warships — and  by  trying  toe  limit 
the  establishment  of  bases  in  Qttoral 
states — this  approach  could  provecto  be 
the  best  hope  of  keeping  the  ^dian 
Ocean  from  becoming  a  "zone  of  luper- 
power  competition"  or  even  a  "zone  of 
conflict."  And  even  if  the  negot^tions 
fail — even  if  the  Russians  fail  to  respond 
to  a  U.8.  initiative— at  least  weiwould 
have  acted  in  our  own  best  intere^  and 
those  of  peace.  r 

Mr.  President,  it  is  in  this  spirit^that  I 
join  with  the  distinguished  Senatoi-  from 
Rhode  Island  in  submitting  this  concur- 
rent resolution  for  the  Senate's  d)nsld- 
eration.  I 

The  conciu-rent  resolution  reads  is  fol- 
lows: i 
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8.  Con.  Rks.  76 
Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  negotiations  be  sought 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  relative  to  naval  and 
military  strength  In  the  Indian  Ocean  or 
littoral  states 

Resolved  by  tlie  Senate  {the  House  oj 
Representatives  concurring), 

Whereas,  the  Indian  Ocean  basis  is  not  yet 
an  arena  of  serious  military  or  naval  compe- 
tition among  the  great  powers; 

Whereas,  it  is  in  the  mutual  interest  of 
both  United  States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  to  avoid  a  competition  be- 
tween themselves  in  naval  and  other  military 
forces  deployed  Jn  the  Indian  Ocean  or  lit- 
toral states,  since  such  competition  would 
pose  high  economic  costs,  political  uncertain- 
ties, and  grave  risks  of  conflicts; 

Whereas,  the  prospective  reopening  of  the 
Suez  Canal  has  increased  concern  in  the 
United  SUtes  that  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  will  subsequently  Increase 
Its  naval  and  other  military  forces  deployed 
in  the  Indian  Ocean; 

Whereas,  prospects  for  peace  In  the  Middle 
East  could  be  impaired  by  the  beginning  of 
an  arms  race  In  a  contiguous  area  like  the  In- 
dian Ocean  basin; 

Whereas,  in  December  1971  and  1973  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  passed  reso- 
lutions calling  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  as  a  "zone  of  peace",  and  has 
created  an  ad  hoc  committee  to  implement 
those  resolutions; 

Whereas,  the  United  States  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  have  reached 
agreement  on  limiting  other  mUltary  weap- 
ons and  practices,  notably  the  Limited  Test- 
Ban  Treaty  and  the  Strategic  Arms  Treaty 
and  Interim  Agreement  of  May  26,  1972;  and 
Whereas,  it  may  be  far  more  difficult  to 
limit  naval  forces  deployed  by  outside  Powers 
In  the  Indian  Ocean  or  littoral  states  once  an 
arms  race  In  the  Indian  Ocean  has  begun: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (The  House  o/ 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  it  is  here, 
by  declared  to  be  the  sense  of  Congress  that — 

(1)  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  seek  direct  negotiations  with  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  designed 
to  achieve  agreement  on  limiting  deploy- 
ment of  their  respective  naval  and  other 
military  forces  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  lit- 
toral states; 

(2)  these  negotiations  should  be  convened, 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  either  in  a  bilateral 
forum,  or  within  the  United  Nations  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  augmented 
to  include  the  United  States  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics; 

(3)  these  negotiations  should  consider, 
among  other  topics,  agreed  limitations  by 
the  two  Powers  on  (A)  establishment  or  use 
of  naval  and  other  military  facilities  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  littoral  states,  (B)  num- 
bers of  war -ships  (or  ship-days)  deployed  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  basin,  and  (C)  the  size  and 
characteristics  of  warships  and  other  military 
forces  deployed  there; 

(4)  during  these  negotiations,  the  Presi- 
dent should  (A)  reaffirm  the  principle  of 
Freedom  of  the  Seas,  in  regard  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  (B)  bear  in  mind  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  Ad  Hoc  Commit- 
tee on  the  Indian  Ocean  regarding  relevant 
issues;  and 

(5)  the  President  should  report  to  the 
Congress  at  regular  Intervals,  not  less  fre- 
quently than  every  six  months,  on  progress 
made  pursuant  to  this  concurrent  resolution. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  cosponsor  with  Sena- 
tor Kennedt  this  resolution  calling  for 


talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  for  achieving 
agreement  on  limiting  deployment  on 
our  respective  naval  and  other  military 
forces  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

I  have  a  particular  interest  in  this 
proposal  in  light  of  my  amendment  973 
to  delete  $29  million  for  naval  and  air 
base  construction  on  Diego  Garcia  from 
the  supplemental  militaiT  authorization 
bill,  S.  2999.  This  project  would  expand 
our  so-called  "austere  communications 
center"  on  the  island  into  a  full-fledged 
naval  and  air  base.  If  we  move  ahead  in 
this  direction,  we  will  be  well  on  our  waj' 
to  converting  the  only  warm  water  ocean 
that  is  not  dominated  by  American  mili- 
tary power  into  one  that  is.  We  will  then 
have  an  American  world  ocean,  an  ocea- 
num  Americanum  per  mundiun,  with  all 
the  responsibilities  and  costs  and  pos- 
sible hostilities  that  may  consequently 
accrue  to  us. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  Senate  au- 
thorization of  this  expansion  on  the  basis 
of  present  evidence  as  to  the  precise  na- 
ture of  the  Soviet  presence  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  imtil  other  alternatives  have 
been  thoroughly  explored. 

One  such  alternative  is  serious  talks 
with  Soviets  on  respective  militai-y  levels 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  in  keeping  with  the 
national  security  interests  of  the  two 
countries  and  the  views  and  desires  of 
the  littoral  states. 

Even  if  the  talks  failed  to  produce 
agreement,  they  could  generate  the  kind 
of  precise  information  and  data  on  the 
military  presence  and  objectives  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  needed  for  determining 
what  course  we  should  follow  with  re- 
spect to  Diego  Garcia. 

By  proposing  these  negotiations,  the 
United  States  would  demonstrate  the 
bona  fides  of  our  proclaimed  policy  to 
replace  confrontation  with  negotiation 
and  dialog.  It  would  be  a  warmly  wel- 
comed step,  I  am  sure,  for  the  littoral 
states,  who  wish  to  maintain  the  present 
largely  demilitarized  nature  of  an  im- 
mense ocean  area  of  28  million  miles. 

Successful  talks  would  avoid  adding 
to  the  already  staggering  world  military 
bill  of  some  $230  billion  per  annum.  That 
is  only  the  money  cost.  The  cost  in  terms 
of  environmental  quality,  energy  con- 
sumption and  raw  material  depletion  in 
the  long  nm  is  of  more  ominous  signif- 
icance. We  can  ill  afford  the  present 
burden,  let  alone  increasing  it  by  an  arms 
race  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

I  think  time  is  of  the  essence  in  this 
situation.  Prompt  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lution will  put  in  train  negotiations  that 
offer  far  greater  prosF>ects  for  peace  and 
stability  in  the  region  and  in  the  world 
than  retrogressing  to  the  consti-uction  of 
a  base  more  suitable  to  the  colonialism  of 
the  18th  and  19th  centuries  than  the 
close  of  the  20th. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SECURITIES  AND 
EXCHANGE  ACT  OF  1934— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1029 

^Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs.) 


March  19,  1974. 
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Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  March  5. 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affaii-s  favorably  reported 
S.  2519 — the  National  Secmities  Market 
System  Act  of  1974.  S.  2519  represents  the 
culmination  of  several  years'  arduous  la- 
bor by  the  Securities  Subcommittee  and 
staff,  and  ably  implements  the  recom- 
mendations and  conclusions  of  the  sub- 
committee's report.  It  would  result  in  the 
elimination  of  fixed  rates  and  of  the  anti- 
competitive practices  and  rules  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange;  a  national 
secui'ities  market  system  composed  of 
competing  markets — exchanges  and 
otherwise — would  be  created;  and  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
would  be  required  to  afford  significant 
weight  to  competitive  values  in  carrying 
out  the  responsibilities  under  the  act. 

S.  2519  has  my  full  support. 

At  the  time  S.  2519  was  reported,  the 
committee  deferred  action  on  the  cMitro- 
versial  third  market  amendmmt  which 
was  subsequently  reintroduced  on  March 
7  as  S.  3126.  Hearings  by  the  Securities 
Subcommittee  have  been  scheduled  for 
March  27  and  28.  Today,  I  am  intro- 
ducing an  amendment  to  S.  3126  which 
I  hope  will  be  commented  on  at  the  hear- 
ings and  cwisidered  by  the  subcommittee. 

The  amendment  does  not  reflect  ac- 
ceptance of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change proposition  that  competitive  rates 
before  implementation  of  the  central 
securities  market  would  be  catastrophic 
to  fair  and  orderly  markets  for  securi- 
ties. It  is  intended  only  to  provide  com- 
petitive standards  and  safeguards  assur- 
ing adequate  protection  of  the  third 
market  as  a  competitive  force  in  the  in- 
dustry should  the  subcommittee  deter- 
mine the  necessity  of  such  a  "fail-safe" 
mechanism. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  full  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

No.  1029 

On  page  1,  line  6,  Insert  the  following: 
strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  com- 
mencing with  the  words  "  *(e)  (1)",  through 
and  including  the  word  "begins."  "  on  page  3, 
line  14,  and  insert  the  following: 

"(e)(1)  Consistent  with  the  other  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  and  if  necessary  to  pre- 
serve fair  and  orderly  markets,  the  Commis- 
sion may  by  rule  prohibit  brokers  and  deal- 
ers from  effecting  transactions  in  securities 
registered  pursuant  to  section  12(b)  of  this 
title  otherwise  than  on  a  national  securities 
exchange,  if  it  finds,  after  notice  and  oppor- 
ttmity  for  hearing,  on  the  record,  that  (A) 
no  rule  or  practice  of  any  national  securities 
exchange  unreasonably  impairs  the  ability 
of  any  dealer  to  solicit  or  effect  transactions 
In  such  seciu-ltles  for  his  own  account  or  un- 
reasonably restricts  competition  among  deal- 
ers m  such  sectirltles  or  between  dealers 
which  are  specialists  In  such  securities  and 
dealers  which  are  not  speclaUsts  In  such 
securities  and  (B)  as  a  result  of  transactions 
in  such  securities  otherwise  than  on  a  na- 
tional securities  exchange  the  fairness  or  or- 
derliness of  the  markets  for  such  secvu-lties 
has  been  or  is  in  substantial  probability  of 
being  affected  In  a  manner  contrary  to  the 
public  Interest  and  the  protection  of  inves- 
tors: Provided,  however.  That  the  Commis- 
sion shall  adopt  the  least  azitlcompetltlve 
means  of  preserving  fair  and  orderly  markets 


for  such  securities.  The  Commission  may 
conditionally  or  unconditionally  exempt  any 
sectirlty  or  transaction  or  any  class  of  securi- 
ties or  transactions  from  any  such  prohibi- 
tion if  the  Commission  deems  such  exemp- 
tion consistent  with  the  public  interest  and 
the  protection  of  investors. 

"(2)  For  the  ptirposes  of  subsection  (1) 
the  abUity  of  any  dealer  to  effect  transac- 
tions In  securities  for  his  own  account  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  iinreaeonably  impaired 
by  any  rule  of  an  exchange  (1)  fairly  and 
reasonably  prescribing  priority  for  orders  of 
public  customers  brought  to  the  exchange,  or 
(il)  which  has  been  adopted  in  accordance 
with  rules  relating  to  priority  of  orders  for 
public  customers  promulgated  by  the  Com- 
mission under  this  title. 

"(3)  The  proceeding  authorized  pursuant 
to  subsection  (1)  may  not  conmience  until 
the  rules  of  national  securities  exchanges 
fixing  rates  of  commission  have  been  elimi- 
nated; and  any  rule  pr(»nulgated  pvirsuant 
to  subsection  (i)  shall  not  remain  In  effect 
aft«r  the  Commission  has  determined  that  a 
national  market  system  for  securities  has 
been  established,  or  April  30,  1978,  whichever 
is  earlier. 

"(4)  Any  rule  promulgated  ptusuant  to 
subsection  ( 1 )  shall  not  become  effective  un- 
le.ss  the  Attorney  General  advises  that  such 
rule  is  the  least  anticompetitive  means  of 
preserving  fair  and  orderly  markets  for  se- 
curities. 

"(5)  Nothing  in  this  title  shaU  pre-empt 
the  applicability  of  the  antitrust  laws  to 
rules  of  practices  of  a  self-regulatory  body 
or  its  members  which  have  not  been  speci- 
fically mandated  by  the  Commission." 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  ACT  OF 
1974— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    MOS.    1030    THROUGH    1033 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  foiu: 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him,  to  the  bUl  (S.  1541)  to  establish 
a  new  c(Higressional  budget  process;  to 
establish  Committees  on  the  Budget  in 
each  House;  to  establish  a  Congressional 
Office  of  the  Budget;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

BtnXSET   REFORM — A    STEP   TOWARD   A    MODERN 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  embarked  on  what  I  fervently  hope  is 
the  first  step  on  the  path  to  major  reform 
of  Congress  as  an  institution  of  demo- 
cratic government. 

Budget  reform  is  in  itself  an  objective 
that  has  long  deserved  our  most  serious 
attention.  The  very  fact  that  we  are  de- 
bating it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  is 
a  sign  of  significant  progress.  Enactment 
of  true  reform  of  our  fiscal  and  budg- 
etai-y  procedures  would  represent  a  his- 
toric achievement.  Several  of  my  col- 
leagues have  rightly  observed  that  tills 
may  be  the  most  significant  issue  to  be 
considered  during  this  Congress. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  goes  far  to- 
ward making  sense  and  order  of  our 
budget  procedures.  But  I  feel  that  this 
bill,  fine  as  it  is,  can  be  improved,  and  I 
intend  to  offer  amendments  designed  to 
make  the  improvements  I  believe  are 
needed. 

I  know  many  of  my  colleagues  also 
have  contributions  that  they  wish  to 
make,  also  with  the  aim  of  fuilher 
strengthening  this  highly  important  leg- 
islative achievement.  I  know  we  will  find 


we  have  differing  definitions  of  perfec- 
tion. But  I  hope  that  out  of  oiur  differ- 
ences will  emerge  a  measure  we  can  and 
will  agree  upon. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  further  hope  that 
after  we  have  adopted  a  budget  refonii 
bill,  we  will  use  this  momentum  to  go 
forwai-d  in  enacting  other  reforms  that 
also  are  vitally  needed  for  the  effective 
functioning  of  Congress  and  for  the  good 
of  our  coimtry. 

Let  us  make  budget  reform  the  start- 
ing point — the  first-priority  item  on  an 
agenda  for  reform. 

The  Nation  is  watching  us.  The  public 
is  intent  upon  what  we  do  during  the.se 
deliberations. 

Unfortunately,  a  large  segment  of  the 
public  is  watching  with  a  jaded  and 
skeptical  eye.  We  are  all  aware,  I  am 
sure,  of  the  recent  opinion  polls  that 
have  given  Congress  a  dangerously  low 
rating  in  the  public's  esteem. 

Our  response  to  the  challenge  and  op- 
portunity presented  in  this  bill  and  in 
the  wider  context  of  congressional  re- 
form in  general  will  be  seen,  absorbed 
and  discussed.  Our  future  ratings  on  the 
public  barometer  of  approval  will  be  ad- 
justed upward  or  downward  accordingly. 

In  reaching  the  stage  at  which  we 
stand  today,  our  performance  has  been 
creditable.  The  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  individual  members  and  the  staff 
employees  who  have  labored  long,  hard 
hours  to  bring  this  bill  before  us  in  its 
pi-esent  form,  deserve  the  thanks  and  ac- 
claim of  all  of  us.  If  we  in  this  chamber 
can  only  match  their  performance  and 
contribution,  we  will  have  done  much  to 
earn  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  pub- 
lic. 

HtTMPHRET  PROPOSALS 

Ml-.  President,  I  have  long  believed 
there  are  numerous  ways  that  Congress 
can  make  itself  more  efficient  and  re- 
sponsive. Toward  that  objective,  I  have 
offered  suggestions  intended  to  make  im- 
provements in  a  wide  range  of  congi-es- 
sional  activities,  practices  and  proce- 
dures. 

I  would  hope  that  all  of  my  colleague.- 
have  had  time  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  my  bill,  S.  2992,  the  Modem  Con- 
gress Act,  and  its  11  titles  proposing 
reforms,  and  studies  directed  toward  re- 
forms, in  as  many  areas  of  congressional 
action. 

That  bill  proposes: 

Creating  a  Citizens  Committee  To 
Study  Congress; 

Commissioning  a  study  of  Senate  com- 
mittee jurisdictions; 

Establishing  an  Office  of  Congressional 
Counsel; 

Strengthening  the  powers  of  the 
Comptroller  General; 

Mandating  an  annual  "State  of  the 
Congress  Message"  by  the  leadership; 

Reforming  our  budgetary  and  fiscal 
pi-ocedures; 

Forming  Legislative  Review  Subcom- 
mittees in  each  standing  committee; 

Creating  an  Office  of  Congressional 
CommunicaticHis ; 

Requiring  tliat  committee  and  sub- 
committee meetings  be  open  to  press  and 
public : 

Undertaking  a  study  of  using  com- 
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puten  in  acheduUng  committee  ani  sub- 
committee business:  and 

Creating  a  Joint  Committee  o4  Na- 
tiooai  Security. 

I  also  taave  proposed  forming  a?  Fed- 
eral-state LegisIatiTe  Council,  soi  that 
legislative  activities  at  both  levels  ol  gov- 
enuneot  might  be  better  coordlnatefl  and 
the  activities  of  leaders  at  those  jevels 
might  be  better  enlightened  by  |com- 
munlcation  and  discussion.  | 

I  recently  testified  before  the  iTolnt 
Committee  or.  Ccmgressional  Open^ions, 
offering  proposals  including  telefisicxi 
and  radio  broadcasting  of  Senate  and 
House  Chamber  action,  as  a  means  of 
improving  coverage  of  Congress  l:^  the 
m^gg  media.  ^ 

It  is  sad  that  this  latter  proposal^uld 
not  already  be  in  effect.  The  American 
public  would  then  have  the  opportimity 
to  observe  as  the  Senate  dd^t@  the 
budget  reform  bin.  If  in  fact  we  adopt 
a  bill  of  the  historic  proportions  pos- 
sible, it  would  be  an  event  well  worth  the 
attention  of  every  American.  It  would 
be  an  opportunity  to  be  a  witness  to  his- 
tory, ood  it  would  show  the  best  side  of 
ttie  Senate. 

BAI.&XCSD    GROWTH    AND   DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  President.  I  have  also  proposed  a 
major  readjustment  of  policies  and  prac- 
tices of  Coogress.  as  well  as  those  of  ttie 
encuttre  branch,  in  an  area  which  I  be- 
lieve is  cloaely  related  to  reform  of  fiscal 
and  budgetary  procedures. 

That  is  the  area  of  national  growth 
and  development  ptdiey.  This  is  an  area 
on  wliich  Federal  budget  and  revenue 
policies  actually  have  a  significant  im- 
pact, but  which  is  currently  treated  too 
lightly,  allowed  to  coast  along  with  too 
little  guidance  and  thoughtful  direction, 
and  wtiich  is  seldom  recognized  as  being 
vitally  linked  to  the  economic  impact  of 
the  Federal  Budget  and  to  its  programs, 
policies  and  priorities. 

I  recently  introduced  S.  3050,  the  Bal- 
anced National  Growth  and  Devel(H>- 
ment  Act  of  1974.  The  bills  objective  is 
to  bring  needed  coordination  and  bal- 
ance to  our  Nation's  future  growth  and 
development,  and  to  provide  the  tools 
and  machinery  necessary  if  we  are  to 
work  tovanl  the  promise  of  a  better 
qnalltr  of  Ufe  for  all  Americans,  whether 
living  in  inban,  suburban,  or  nu-al  areas. 

HUMPHKET  AKXirSMXXTB 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  us  today 
offers  an  excellent  opportunity  to  act  on 
some  of  the  principles  and  proposals  I 
have  just  outlined.  The  reform  of  our 
budget  procedures  will  have  a  profound 
effect  on  other  aspects  of  congressional 
activity  that  also  need  reform.  And  If  we 
are  truly  to  make  sense  and  order  of  the 
way  we  handle  the  annual  budget,  we 
must  recognize  its  relationship  to  the 
Nation's  growth  and  development.  If  we 
are  to  do  a  complete  job  of  budget  re- 
form, our  reforms  must  include  provi- 
sions for  considering  the  bstlanced 
growth  and  development  of  our  Nation, 
and  its  long-range  goals  and  priorities, 
as  we  work  on  the  budget. 

With  those  needs  in  mind.  I  iiave  today 
submitted  four  amendments  to  the  Con- 
gressiaoal  Budget  Act  of  1974.  I  have 
notified  many  of  my  colleagues  of  their 
general  content  and  purposes.        i 


To  briefly  summarize  the  amendments, 
they  would: 

Require  the  new  Congressional  OfBce 
of  the  Budget  to  submit  a  report  each 
year  to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
summariziixg  current  factors  affecting 
the  nation's  long-range  growth  and  de- 
velopment goals  and  priorities.  The 
Budget  Committees  would  be  required  to 
use  tliis  report,  and  other  information 
that  the  Office  would  provide  from  time 
to  time,  as  a  guide  in  considering  budget 
measures. 

Create  a  Citizens  Committee  To  Study 
Congress,  with  instructions  to  examine 
the  full  range  of  congressional  activities 
and  proceduies  and  propose  reforms. 
The  amendment  contains  a  specific  man- 
date for  the  committee  to  seek  still- 
better  ways  of  injecting  consideration  of 
long-range  gTo^\'th  and  development  pol- 
icy and  national  goals  and  priorities  into 
other  related  facets  of  congressional  ac- 
tivities. 

Commission  a  study  of  the  Senate's 
committee  structure  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Congressional  Operations,  with 
the  aim  of  bringing  our  committee  sys- 
tem Into  line  with  the  needs  arising  from 
budget  reform  and  into  accord  with 
other  demands  of  tlie  last  half  of  tlie 
20th  Century. 

Create  a  Legislative  Review  Subcom- 
mittee In  each  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate,  to  assure  that  the  program  re- 
view and  evaluation  responsibiUties 
spelled  out  in  the  budget  reform  bill  are 
carried  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent tliat  these  four  amendments  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  ara«id- 
ments  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD.  as  follows: 

Akzhdment  No.  1030 

On  page  107.  line  2,  del«t»  Mm  wocd  "and," 
and  after  Ilii»  2  Insert  the  foUowlng: 

"(D)  to  receive  and  review  aU  Information, 
data,  analyses  and  reports  prepared  by  tb« 
CongreoBlonal  OX&ce  ol  the  Budgei  on  the 
subjects  of  long-range  national  growth  and 
development,  goals  and  priorities,  reviewing 
such  materlaU  and  using  them  as  a  guide 
during  delU>emtlon  on  concurrent  resolu- 
tions on  the  budget  and  in  carrying  out 
other  duties  assigned  to  the  Commute*  on 
the  Budget  as  required  under  Titles  III  and 
IV  ol  this  Act." 

On  line  3.  strllce  "(D)"  and  Insert  "(E)." 

On  page  116,  after  line  25,  Insert  the 
foUowtng: 

"(g)  NanoNAL  OaowTR,  Dsvixopicnrr, 
OoALS  am  PuoarriEs — In  keeping  with  the 
purpoaea  ot  this  Act,  to  establish  national 
goals  and  priorities  to  meet  the  needs  of 
a  strong  national  economy,  the  Office  shall 
review  on  a  contUiiiiiig  tiasis  aU  legLslatiou. 
trends  and  developments  in  government  at 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels,  and 
related  trends  and  developments  In  the 
private  sector.  Including  Available  national 
resources,  which  affect  tlie  Nation's  growtli 
and  development,  goals  and  priorities.  Once 
each  year  the  Office  shall  submit  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Budget  of  both  Houses 
and  to  each  House  of  Congress,  a  "National 
Growth,  Development,  Goals  and  Priorities 
Report."  containing  such  Infomwtion,  data 
and  analyses  as  the  Director  shall  deem 
necessary  to  enable  Congress  to  consider 
fiscal  and  budgetary  matters  in  terms  of 
balanoMI  national  growth  and  developooent 
pol'cies  and  national  goals  and  priorities. 
The  Otfice  may  nl.so  submit  to  the  Commit- 


tees on  tlie  Budget  from  time  to  time. 
materials  such  a*  addiUMuU  data,  analyses 
aod  Information  oa  the  subjects  of  growth, 
devalopment,  goals  and  priorities,  and  In 
addition  obikU  provlda  auch  materials  on 
request  to  any  Member  or  committee,  or 
either  House  of  Congress." 


Amendiizmt  No.   1031 
At  the  end  of  the  biU.  insert  the  following : 
Tm£   XI — CmZENS'   COMMITTEE   TO 

STUDY  CONGBSSS 
Sec.  1101.  (a)  There  Is  established  a  com- 
mittee to  be  Icnown  as  tlie  Citizens'  Commit- 
tee To  Study  Congress  (hereafter  referred  to 
in  this  Titlo  as  the  "Committee  ")  to  nuUce 
a  complete  study  relating  to  the  functions, 
powers,  duties  and  operation  of  the  Congress 

(b)  The  members  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  chosen  by  a  selection  conunittee  compoeed 
of  three  ntembers,  one  of  whom  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  one  by  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  and  cme  by  the  Spealter  of  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives.  Any  memiier  of  the 
selection  committee  not  otherwise  employed 
by  the  United  States  Government  shall  re- 
ceive $100  for  each  day  (including  travel 
time)  that  he  is  performing  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  selection  comm<ttee.  Bach 
member  of  the  selection  committee  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  In  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  selec- 
tion committee. 

(c)  The  selection  committee  shall  chooee. 
not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  last 
member  of  the  selection  committee  has  been 
appointed,  fifteen  members  to  serv*  on  tb* 
Committee.  Not  more  than  two  of  the  mem- 
bers shaU  t)e  Members  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives; not  more  than  two  of  the  mem- 
bers shall  be  Meml>ers  of  the  Senate;  and  not 
more  than  one  of  the  members  shall  be  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  United  States  Government.  The  selection 
committee  shall  designate  one  of  the  mem- 
bers as  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

(d)  Bight  members  of  the  Committee  shall 
constitute  a  quorum.  Any  vacancy  shall  b» 
filled  by  the  selection  conunittee  withUi 
thirty  days  after  the  vacancy  occurs. 

(e)  Any  member  of  the  Committee  not 
otherwise  employed  by  the  United  States 
Government  shall  receive  9100  for  each  day 
(Including  travel  time)  that  he  is  perform- 
ing duties  as  a  member  of  the  Committee. 
Each  member  of  the  Committee  shall  t>»  re- 
imbiu-sed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  otber 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  In  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  as  a  memt>er  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Sec.  1102.  (a)  In  couducting  its  study,  the 
Conunittee  shall — 

(1)  consider  the  role  of  the  Congress  la 
establishing  policy  for  the  operation  of  the 
United  States  Government; 

(2)  determine  how  the  Congress  may  liest 
exercise  its  function  of  reviewing  and  evalu- 
ating programs  and  activities  of  the  United 
States  Government;  with  emphasis  on  ways 
by  which  these  programs  and  activities  af- 
fect the  balanced  growth  and  development 
and  the  goals  and  priorities  of  the  Nation; 

(3)  examine  the  operation  of  the  Congress 
itself  (including  but  not  Umlted  to  its  pow- 
ers, priorities,  privileges,  traditions,  the 
means  by  whicli  tlie  Congiess  makes  decis- 
ions, its  committee  system.  Its  staffs)  and 
how  existing  structiu-es  might  iiest  be  modi- 
fied to  carry  out  the  Uilent  of  this  Act; 

(4)  examine  and  consider  such  other  nut- 
ters as  the  Committee  may  deem  appropri- 
ate to  provide  au  understanding  of  bow  the 
Congress  has  operated  and  how  the  Con- 
gress shoiUd  operate  In  the  futiuv,  with  par- 
ticular but  not  exclusive  attention  to  the 
role  oC  the  CongreaB  In  oontrltoutiug  to  th» 
aciilevement  of  a  balanced  national  growth 
and    developmeut    policy,    through    congres- 
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Bional  fiscal  budgetary  and  related  procedures 
and  practices. 

(b)  (1)  Not  later  than  two  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Committee 
shall  submit  a  final,  comprehensive  report  to 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  respect  to  its  study.  The  ComnUttee 
shall  also  make  such  reports,  from  time  to 
time,  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  the  Committee  deems  necessary.  Any 
report  of  the  Conunittee  shall  contain  such 
findings,  statements,  and  recommendations 
as  the  Committee  considers  appropriate. 

(2)  Any  report  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
printed  as  a  public  document  and  made  avail- 
able for  sale  to  the  public. 

(3)  Thirty  days  after  the  Committee  sub- 
mits Its  final,  comprehensive  report,  the  Com- 
nUttee shall  cease  to  exist. 

Sec.  1103.  (a)  The  Conunittee  or,  on  the 
authorization  of  the  Conunittee,  any  sub- 
coQunlttee  thereof,  may,  for  the  purpose  of 
canying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  hold 
hearings,  administer  oaths  for  the  piupose  of 
taking  evidence  In  any  such  hearings,  take 
testimony,  and  receive  documents  and  other 
writings.  Any  member  authorized  by  the 
Committee  may  administer  oaths  or  aifirma- 
tions  to  witnesses  appearing  before  the  Com- 
mittee, or  any  subcommittee  thereof. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  Committee  is  authorized — 

(1)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  an  executive  director  and  such  additional 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointment  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
HI  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  general  schedule  pay  rates; 

(2)  to  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code; 

(3)  to  appoint  such  advisory  committees 
as  It  deems  necessary; 

(4)  to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  operation  of  the  committee 
and  its  organization  and  personnel; 

(6)  to  procure  supplies  emd  services; 

(0)  to  enter   into  contracts;    and 

(7)  to  take  such  other  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  title. 

(c)  Each  department,  agency,  and  Inde- 
pendent agency  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  United  States  Government  Is  authorized 
and  requested  to  furnish  to  the  committee, 
upon  request  made  by  the  chairman,  such 
data,  reports  and  other  Information  as  the 
committee  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  Its 
Junctions  under  this  title. 

Sec.  1104.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Amendment  No.  1032 

On  page  107,  after  line  19,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

BTUDT  OF  SENATE  COMMTrTCZ  JUSSSDICTION 

8bc.  102.  (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that 

(1)  There  is  a  demonstrated  need  for  the 
Senate,  as  one  House  of  the  Congress,  to  as- 
sert Its  policymaking  and  oversight  fuuc- 
tions; 

(2)  the  committee  structiuv  of  the  Sen- 
ate Is  so  organized  as  to  fnistrate  the  ex- 
amination, analysis  and  the  oversight  of  gov- 
ernment policy,  program  operations,  and  ex- 
penditures; and 

(3)  the  enactment  of  this  Act  will  place  an 
even  heavier  burden  upon  the  committees  of 
the  Senate  to  conduct  such  examination, 
analysis  and  oversight. 

(b)  It  Is  further  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations  should  immediately  begin  an  in- 
depth  analysis  of  the  committee  Jurisdictions 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  taking  Into  ac- 


count the  need  to  reduce  fragmentation  of 
policy  and  program  oversight,  the  necessity 
for  aligning  committee  Jurisdiction  accord- 
ing to  the  functional  purposes  of  govern- 
mental programs,  the  potential  for  the  ap- 
plication of  new  technologies  to  the  opera- 
tions of  conunlttees  of  tlie  Senate,  and  the 
requirement  that  staff  resources  be  effectively 
and  efficiently  allocated  among  conunlttees 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The 
Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Opera- 
tions shall  make  periodic  reports  to  the  Sen- 
ate during  the  course  of  conducting  the 
study  herein  ordered,  and  shall  nuUce  a 
final  report  containing  recommendation  for 
reform  and  Improvement  of  the  committee 
structure  and  operations  of  the  Senate  no 
later  than  one  calendar  year  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  expenses  Incurred  by  the  Joint 
Conimlttee  on  Congressional  Operations  in 
cairying  out  this  Section  shall  be  paid  from 
the  contingency  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Opera- 
tions. 

Amendment  No.  1033 

On  page  171,  line  5,  after  "Sec.  701,"  insert 
"(a)." 

After  line  14,  Insert  the  following: 

"(b)  To  carry  out  such  required  analysis, 
appraisal  and  evaluation,  such  committees 
of  the  Senate  sbaU  each  establish  a  subcom- 
mittee on  legislative  review,  which  shall 
have  the  duty  to  conduct  for  the  committee 
the  responsibilities  assigned  to  the  com- 
mittees by  this  section,  and  to  report  to  the 
committee  to  which  each  such  subcommittee 
is  responsible  the  results  of  the  analysis, 
appraisals,  and  evaluation  conducted  under 
this  section,  together  with  such  reconunen- 
dations  as  the  subcommittee  deems  appro- 
priate. 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  Is  en- 
acted as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  subject  to  and  with  full  recog- 
nition of  the  power  of  the  Senate  to  enact  or 
change  any  rule  of  the  Senate  at  any  time 
in  its  exercise  of  its  constitutional  right  to 
determine  the  riUes  of  its  proceedings.  Noth- 
ing in  this  section  shall  be  construed,  how- 
ever, as  precluding  any  Legislative  Review 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  from  conduct- 
ing hearings  and  engaging  in  other  delil>era- 
tions  Jointly  with  such  committees  or  sub- 
committees of  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  the  House  may  designate  to  conduct 
the  analyses,  appraleals  and  reviews  required 
tmder  this  title." 

amendment  no.    1034 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HATHAWAY  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
liim,  to  Senate  bill  1541,  supra. 

amendment  nos.  loss  rmraucB  loss 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  NUNN  submitted  four  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  1541.  supra. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  AN 
AMENDMENT 

amendment    no.     1004 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  was  add- 
ed as  a  cosponsor  of  Amendment  No. 
1004,  to  H.R.  13025. 


of  rowel's,  I  announce  that  hearings  will 
be  held  on  March  26,  27,  28,  and  April  2, 
on  Senate  bills  2803  and  2978.  The  hear- 
ings will  be  held  in  room  2228,  Dlrksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  and  will  begin  at 
10  a.m.  each  day. 

S.  2803.  a  biU  I  introduced  on  Decem- 
ber 12,  1973,  would  insure  the  separa- 
tion of  constitutional  powers  by  estab- 
lishing the  Department  of  Justice  as  an 
independent  establishment  of  the  United 
States. 

S.  2978,  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Cranston  on  February  7,  1974,  would  es- 
tablish a  special  commission  to  study 
the  establishment  of  an  independent 
permanent  mechanism  for  the  investiga- 
tion and  prosecution  of  official  miscon- 
duct and  other  offenses  committed  by 
high  Government  officials. 

Testimony  will  be  received  from  ap- 
proximately 20  witnesses,  including  a 
representative  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, three  former  Attorneys  General 
the  former  Special  Prosecutor,  former 
Assistant  Attorneys  General,  and  other 
persons  who  have  held  key  Government 
positions.  Views  will  be  received  also 
from  outstanding  members  of  the  bar 
and  the  academic  community. 

In  addition,  two  of  the  subcommittee 
professional  consultants,  Prof.  Philip  B. 
Kurland,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  Prof.  Arthus  S.  Miller,  of  the  Na- 
tional Law  Center,  the  George  Washing- 
ton University,  will  be  present. 

Anyone  desiring  additional  informa- 
tion should  contact  the  subcommittee, 
telephone  225-4434  or  225-8421. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COBiMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  following  nomination  has  been 
referred  to  and  is  now  pendhig  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

John  L.  Buck,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  UJS. 
marshal  for  the  middle  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Tuesday,  March  26, 1974,  any  rep- 
resentations or  objections  they  may  wish 
to  present  concerning  the  above  nomina- 
tion, with  a  further  statement  whether 
it  is  their  Intention  to  appear  at  any 
hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINOS  ON  S.  2803 
AND  S.  2978 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Separation 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  THE  DIS- 
TRICl'  COURT  FOR  THE  EASTERN 
DISTRICT  OP  KENTUCKY 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcooomittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery,  I  wish 
to  annoimce  that  a  hearing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  3171,  to  increase  the 
number  of  district  Judges  for  the  eastern 
district  of  Kentucky,  is  scheduled  for 
March  21,  1974,  in  room  2228,  Dlrksen 
Office  Building,  beginning  at  2  pjn. 

Communications  relative  to  this  hear- 
ing should  be  directed  to  the  subcom- 
mittee staff,  6306  Dlrksen  Office  Build- 
ing, extension  5-3618. 
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NOTICE  OF  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS  OF 
THE  OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  RECORDS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  re<iuest  of  the  secretary  of  the 
Senate.  I  wish  to  announce  for  the  In- 
formation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  on  Thursday,  March  21.  the  OfBce 
of  Public  Records.  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  will  move  from  Its  present 
location  to  rooms  ST-2  and  ST-4,  !n  the 
Capitol,  to  room  623,  Immigration 
Buildine,  119  D  Street.  NE. 

Normal  working  hours  will  resume  on 
Friday,  March  22. 

TTie  new  telephone  numbers  are:  225- 
0322  and  225-0323. 


AIHHTIONAL  STATEMENTS 


RECONFIRMATION      OP      JXTDOES — 
SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  13 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, aa  January  9.  1973.  I  introduced 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  13,  a  Joint  res- 
olution proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  with  respect  to  the  recon- 
firmation of  Federal  judges.  That  meas- 
ure is  presently  cosponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Au.em>  ,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr^  Tal- 
XAocc).  the  Junior  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Ninm) .  and  the  Senator  f  romBouth 
Carolina  (Mr.  Tbukmokd)  . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hklms)  be  added 
as  an  additional  cosponaor  of  thU  i^g. 
olution  and  that  the  text  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  13  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OnnCER.  Without 
objecttflo.  Ik  is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  joint  resolution  win  be 
printed  la  the  Rsookd.  £ 

&J.  Rbs.  13  "^ 

ioioX  RMlutlaa  proposiof  an  amendment  to 

the  Const itutlott  ol  the  United  StatM  with 

«Bp«ct  to  the  reconflrmatlon  of  Judges 

after  a  term  of  eight  yean 

itantoorf  »y  the  SeiutU  and  Home  of  Jte»- 
resentativet  of  the  United  Statet  of  Amertom 
<n  Congren  unemhled  {two-thirde  of  euoh 
nomee  mwiaritaf  tftcrcte) ,  tbeX  Ch*  roOow- 
tag  Mttels  Is  prapoMd  as  aa  «»M>nH«Mnt  to 
tte  On— nmttoQ  of  tb«  mated  a«ate^  whtah 
shaU  be  vaUd  to  aU  iBtaots  and  fiirimaw  •■ 
part  of  tbe  Ooostltation  If  ratified  by  tiis  leg- 
l^^ires  of  thras-fDurtlis  of  the  seTsral  States 
wtttiln  aevea  yean  aftar  tta  sabmlarton  to 
ttieautasfor  rattfloatton:  | 

"ASTKXE—  ? 

"Swmow  1.  notwithstanding  the  proiAslons 
of  the  seoond  seatenoe  of  section  1  of  trttcle 
III  of  the  Cnngtitiitton,  saoli  Judge  Qf  the 
Supreme  Court  and  each  judge  of  «d  la- 
J*^^  eoait  established  by  Congress  ^der 
sscttoa  1  of  arttcis  in  shaU  hoM  taia'oaoe 
during  good  beb»rkir  for  teraa  of  sight 
years.  During  the  eighth  year  at  sachi  tarm 
of  oOos  of  any  such  Judge,  his  noralnatldiB  for 

whisb  te  holds  ahaU  bs  pbMsd  befD#  t^ 

S?^  i^  !::?^  *"~'*^  •'5r«5law. 
for  th*  Sfdvios  aod  ooossnt  of  the  Ssnttts  to 
suOk  adrtltlMial  tsna.  onlsas  that  Judis  t— 
quests  that  hto  Qomlaation  not  be  so  plaoed. 
Any  Judge  whose  nomlnatloa  for  anjuldl- 
ttonal  terss  of  offloe  Is  so  placed  befois  the 
°yp**»  "ay  rsBJata  In  oaoe  onta  the  Senate 
gtvss  its  advlos  and  oonssat  to.  or  r«Jeets. 
sw*  aoalMMoo.  If  the  Ssnato  g«««s  Ms  ad- 
Tloe  aad  nniisnat  to  aa  addltlcnal  t«fm  of 
office,  that  term  shaU  oomaaenoe  froos  ths 


date  of  such  advice  and  consent,  or  the  day 
Immediately  foUowlng  the  last  day  at  his 
prior  term  of  oSlce,  whichever  Is  later. 

"Sac.  2.  The  t4»rms  of  office  established  by 
section  1  of  this  article  shaU  apply  to  any 
Individual  whose  nomination  for  a  judgeship 
is  submitted  after  the  ratification  of  this 
article  to  the  Senate  for  Its  advice  and  cou- 
scnt." 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
review  the  history  of  this  legislation.  I 
originally  intioduced  tliis  legislation  in 
the  92d  Congi-ess  as  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 106.  a  proposal  idenUcal  to  the 
present  bill.  Federal  judges  now  serve  for 
life.  I  believe  that  fixed  tenure  for  judges, 
which  Is  the  practice  in  49  of  the  60 
States,  should  be  Instituted  for  Federal 
judges. 

In  a  democracy,  why  should  any  public 
official  have  life  appointment? 

Since  that  original  date,  my  t»t>po6al 
for  limited  tenure  and  reconfirmation 
has  received  the  endorsement  of  the 
State  legislators  of  Michigan,  Alabama, 
and  Virginia.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Indiana  Supreme  Court,  the  Honorable 
Norman  Arterbum.  has  Indicated  to 
me  his  personal  support  for  this  consti- 
tutional amendment.  Most  recently,  the 
OoTemor  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  HoiK>rable  Meldrlm  Thomson, 
Jr..  has  todlcated  that  "such  legislation 
is  long  overdue  and,  to  fact,  la  essential." 

Furthermore,  the  editorials  of  numer- 
ous newspapers  and  resolutions  of  many 
associations  have  shown  that  this  is  a 
proposal  wliich  has  the  support  not  only 
of  jurists  and  dlsttogulshed  public  offi- 
cials, but  of  the  people,  as  well. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  to  a  de- 
mocracy. It  Is  not  logical  or  wise  for  a 
pubUc  official  to  have  lifetime  appoint- 
ment and  to  be  completely  uiuuxountabla 
for  his  actions.  In  the  whole  worid.  the 
only  individuals  today  wtw  have  lifetime 
tenure  are  kings,  queens,  maharajas,  and 
UB.FMeral  Judges. 

I  think  it  is  ttane  that  scMnethtng  be 
done  about  this  situation. 


ANSWER  TO  THE  GAS  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  in- 
deed reCreahlng  to  hear  or  read  some- 
thinc  that  sucgests  tlie  simplest  yH  Litton 
and  probably  the  only  one  to  our  energy 
proUems. 

Arlington  radio  station  WAVA  re- 
cently broadcast  an  editorial  tliat  the 
only  certato  means  of  ending  our  gaso- 
line shortage  is  to  end  all  ccsitsDis  on 
prices  and  allocations. 

Mr.  Arthur  W.  Arundel,  president  of 
WAVA.  was  kind  enough  to  answer  my 
request  for  a  tranacrlpt  of  his  editorial 
broadcast  in  wlilch  recommended  dotog 
what  the  Europeans  did — get  the  Gov- 
ernment out  of  this  and  let  the  free  mar- 
ket forces  of  supply  and  demand  go  to 
work. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  more  Senators 
had  been  listening  to  what  Arthur  Arun- 
del had  to  say.  Some  of  them  might  re- 
discover the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
and  change  their  minds  about  price  roll- 
backs, wtodfall  profits  tax.  elimination 
of  incentives  such  as  depletion  allowance 
and  othw  regulatory  legislation  now  be- 


ing concocted  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

The  energy  mess  we  are  in  Is  strictly 
the  result  of  toept  Government  policy — 
or  no  policy — as  well  as  the  stiftog  result 
of  Federal  price  regulation  brought  on 
by  the  Supreme  Court  to  1954. 

The  Phillips  decision  that  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  should  set  ceilings  on 
the  wellhead  price  of  natiuitl  gas  set  the 
stage  for  natural  gas  shortages  that  have 
also  contributed  to  the  oil  and  gasoline 
shortage. 

Congress  should  now  be  dotog  every- 
thing possilile  to  encourage  the  petro- 
leum todustry  to  discover,  diill  for  and 
produce  the  additional  oil  and  gas  sup- 
plies so  vital  to  tills  Nation's  progress  and 
welfare  rather  than  concocting  more  of 
the  same  regulatoiy  medlctoe  that  got  us 
toto  the  mess  or  doing  away  with  the  to- 
centives  so  badly  needed  by  the  todustry 
to  develop  or  own  abundant  energy 
resources. 

The  WAVA  editorial  emphasizes  the 
.simile  economic  fact  that  nothtog  the 
U.S.  Goremment  can  do  whether  gas 
rationing  or  ending  the  Arab  oil  embargo, 
will  get  oil  moving  agato  to  this  country 
so  long  as  our  prices  under  control  can- 
not meet  the  market. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Arundel's  WAVA  editorial 
be  printed  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the  Rscosb, 
as  follows: 

AirsWKB  TO  THE  OAS  ShOKTAGK 

The  gasoline  shortage  la  this  country  to 
as  incredible  to  stand  In  line  for  as  it  Is  for 
the  Journal  Ut  to  do  lines  upon.  We  are 
burning  up  as  much  fuel  as  w«  are  saving, 
servtos  station  owners  seeing  yean  oC  work 
la  developing  regular  customers  going  dowa 
the  drain,  the  government  floundering  sod 
the  pollUctans  promising. 

What  no  one  seems  to  be  doing  is  thinking. 

At  any  rate,  sveryone  else  has  had  his 
turn  at  the  answer  to  this  and  now  It  Is  mine. 
lAt's  start  with  one  fact  on  whliA  every- 
one can  agree.  While  the  world  oU  shorts^ 
Is  now  sswentlsily  an  over,  other  natloiw 
fintahred  with  Unes  and  allocations,  the  erlsto 
Just  gets  worse  In  the  Unttwl  States. 

We  have  tried  gas-lass  Sokdays.  Ws  have 
tried  alternating  days  to  boy  gas.  And  now. 
Incredibly,  we  seem  on  the  edge  of  soow- 
thlng  used  only  in  world  wars,  gasoline  r«- 
ttontog. 

And  stUl  It  gets  worse. 

MeanwbUe  Europe  and  Japan  have  no  more 
gasoline  shortsges.  and  no  more  gas  lines. 
Whyt  nisss  natkn^  relying  almost  sntimy 
on  Imported  oU,  also  tried  rationing,  gaMass 
Sundays  and  price  contnda.  But  then,  and 
here  is  the  key  to  It  all.  they  did  something 
else,  they  aboltehed  all  Oovemraent  con- 
trols, including  prices.  Prices  jumped  20  or  SS 
percent,  but  then  settled  down. 

What  they  did,  and  we  must  do  now,  la 
get  the  Oovemment  out  of  this  and  let  th» 
free  market  forces  of  supply  and  demand  go 
to  work. 

The  huge  fact  Is  that  nothing  the  U.8. 
Oovemment  can  do  whether  gas  rationing 
or  ending  the  Arab  oU  embargo,  will  get  on 
moving  again  to  this  country  so  long  as  our 
price  under  controls  cant  meet  the  market. 
World  on  brokers  frankly  say  they  are  turn- 
ing oU  tankers  around  In  mid-ooean  and 
sending  the  oil  to  countries  where  they  can 
get  the  world  market  price.  There  Is  abso- 
lutely nothing  that  Vbm  VBlted  States  Oov- 
emment can  do  ahoot  that,  esoapt  ssiad  ttM 
Navy  to  capture  thena. 
Of  course  we  are  going  to  have  highsr 
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prices,  we  already  have  them.  But  the  higher 
the  prices  go,  the  more  reason  we  are  going 
to  have  to  drive  less  and  have  more  effi- 
cient automobUes.  Prices  now  are  probably 
higher  than  if  we  had  never  gotten  into 
these  silly  and  currently  typical  Oovemment 
efforts  to  treat  its  people  as  so  many  stupid 
children  unable  to  make  their  own  decisions. 
It  Is  precisely  the  same  sort  of  thing  that 
has  happened  to  prices  of  everything  else 
since  the  Nlxon  administration  began  wage 
and  price  controls  two  years  ago.  Those  who 
argue  that  higher  prices  for  gas  are  unfair 
to  the  poor  in  gas  lines  might  beiter  direct 
their  concerns  to  the  growing  lines  of  vm- 
employed  the  way  we  are  now  doing  it. 

So  at  the  end  the  only  certain  means  of 
ending  our  gas  shortage,  and  these  long  lines 
and  the  growing  damage  to  our  economy.  Is 
to  abolish  the  Federal  Energy  Office,  ending 
controls  on  prices  and  aUocatlons  and  let 
the  people  of  this  country  make  their  own 
Judgement  about  automobUe  use.  The  best 
control  government  has  ever  devised  was  by 
Its  people. 

Wlthm  days  or  weeks,  your  friendly  neigh- 
borhood gasoline  attendant  would  be  smil- 
ing and  even  cleaning  yovir  windshield  again. 

And  that  easily  written  awaiting  our  way 
to  the  pump  Is  that. 


REBUTTAL  TO  PRESIDENT  NIXON'S 
STATEMENT  ON  ELECTION  RE- 
FORM LEGISLATION  BY  SENATOR 
PASTORE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  this  opportunity  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colletigues,  who 
may  not  have  been  privileged  to  hear  it, 
a  most  excellent  statement  presented  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
John  O.  Pastome. 

This  statement,  presented  over  our  na- 
tional radio  networks  on  Friday,  March 
15,  was  a  rebuttal  of  President  Nixon's 
statement  to  the  Nation  on  election  re- 
form legislation.  The  President  spoke  on 
March  8. 

Senator  Pastorz  received  the  special 
honor  of  betog  requested  by  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Congress  to  respond  to  the 
President's  views.  He  is  greatly  deserv- 
ing of  this  honor,  for  he  has  long  been. 
a  Senate  pioneer  to  the  field  of  election 
reform,  not  only  to  the  field  of  reforms 
ooncemed  with  disclosure  of  campaign 
contributions,  but  to  the  field  of  public 
financing  of  elections.  Over  this  Issue,  as 
Senator  Pastoke  potots  out.  "the  Con- 
gress and  the  White  House  dramatically 
part  company."  As  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee an.  Privileges  and  Electioos,  I 
realize  how  widely  separated  we  are. 

Senator  Psstors's  is  an  eloquent  state- 
ment It  is  a  statement  reflecting^  deep 
convictions.  And  it  is  also  a  statement 
which  contains  a  simplicity  and  a  di- 
rectness of  approach  easy  for  all  to  un- 
derstand. I  commend  these  words  to  all 
concerned.  They  have  a  historic  sig- 
nificance to  this  highly  important  issue, 
soon  to  be  fully  debated  to  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Senator  Pas- 
Tou's  statement  be  prtoted  to  the 
Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
STA-mcsNT  or  Ssxatob  Johk  O.  Pastohe 

My  FeDow  Americans: 

I<ast  week.  In  a  radio  address  to  the  nation. 
President  Nixon  discussed  his  views  on  elec- 


tion reform  and  campaign  financing.  I  have 
been  asked  by  the  leadership  of  the  Con- 
gress to  present  a  Congressional  viewpoint. 
Although  there  is  never  one  viewpoint  in 
Congress — and,  hopefully,  there  never  wlU 
be — there  is  general  consenstis  among  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike  that  those  who 
are  elected  to  decide  public  poUcy  should  be 
open  and  above  board  about  their  sources  of 
money. 

This  strong  CongreGsional  will  was  trans- 
lated Into  law  three  years  ago.  The  new  law 
became  effective  on  April  7,  1972.  Prom  that 
date  on,  secret  money  to  finance  Federal 
elections  was  outlawed. 

Congi>e88  has  been  building  on  that  basic 
framework  ever  since — and  that  Is  exactly 
and  precisely  the  program  that  the  Presi- 
dent endorsed  last  week  when  he  spoke  to 
the  people  of  the  country. 

The  ballot  box  is  the  most  sacred  hallmark 
of  our  democracy.  Into  It  go  the  hopes  and 
dreams  of  millions  of  men  and  women  who 
are  proud  of  this  country's  past — and  who 
care  deeply  about  its  future. 

But  democracy  can  work  only  if  the  elec- 
tions by  which  the  pecnjle  cbooee  their  lead- 
ers are  truly  open — open  to  aU  citizens  and 
free  of  the  taint  of  secret  money.  Only  in 
this  way  can  we  guarantee  the  election  of 
candidates  who  represent  not  the  special  and 
vested  interests,  but  the  public  Interest. 

That  is  why  Watergate  is  a  scandaloiis  and 
serious  stain  on  oiu-  democracy  and,  indeed, 
it  threatens  the  foundation  of  our  system 
of  government  and  everything  for  which 
America  stands. 

Long  l>efore  the  recent  investigations,  de- 
mocracy in  America  had  been  under  heavy 
pressure  from  the  corrosive  power  of  private 
money  In  public  Ufe. 

But  the  colossal  corruption  of  politics  re- 
vealed by  Watergate  shows  that  the  Infec- 
tion has  spread  to  the  very  heart  of  govern- 
ment and  no  one  in  public  life  can  ignore 
the  need  for  Immediate  remedial  action. 

In  his  address,  President  Nlxon  spoke  of 
the  problems  facing  us,  especially  In  the 
areas  of  campaign  financing,  unfair  cam- 
paign practices,  the  duration  of  campaigns, 
and  the  barriers  that  discourage  talented 
citizens  from  entering  public  life. 

True  enough,  there  are  many  worthwhile 
proposals  in  the  President's  message,  but 
we  must  remember  that  almost  aU  of  them 
have  ah^ady  been  discussed  by  the  Congress 
and  some  of  them  have  already  been  enacted 
into  law. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  was  the  Congress 
that  passed  a  far-reaching  campaign  dis- 
closure law  In  1971 — which  I  had  the  privi- 
lege to  sponsor — and  which  became  law  and 
was  signed  by  the  President  In  1972. 

Then  again,  only  a  year  ago,  the  Senate 
passed  a  blU  to  limit  contributions  by  any 
individual  to  98,000  for  any  candidate  In 
Prssidentlal  elections  as  oontrssted  with  the 
President's  proposal  to  allow  contributions 
up  to  $15,000. 

How  many  Americans  are  capable  of  mak- 
ing a  contribution  of  SIS.OOOT  Surely  any 
such  contributton  Is  suspect  of  some  personal 
vested  Interest. 

This,  in  our  view.  stUI  leaves  the  success 
of  a  Presidential  campaign  the  private  pre- 
serve of  the  rich  and  the  powerful  Interests. 
It  Is  high  time  that  we  decide  that  a  "for 
sale"  sign  wUl  never  hang  on  the  White 
House  door. 

Another  distressing  aspect  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  was  his  advocacy  of  "the  sky 
is  the  Umlf  policy  with  no  ceiling  on  how 
much  a  Presidential  candidate  can  spend. 
This  would  make  the  Presidential  opportu- 
nity a  private  arena  of  the  rich,  excluding 
qiiallfled.  dedicated,  potential  candidates  who 
have  no  such  call  on  large  sums. 

And,  flnaUy.  the  nujst  serious  defect  Is 
the  President's  opposition  to  public  financ- 
ing of  elecUons.  And  this  is  where  the  C<mi- 


gress  and  the  White  House  dramatically  part 
company. 

Indeed,  pubUc  financing  of  Presidential 
elections  is  already  the  law  of  the  land.  It 
was  enacted  by  the  92d  Congress  and  ap- 
proved by  President  Nixon's  signature  Ui 
February  of  1972. 

This  law  is  called  the  dollar  checkoff  and 
millions  of  taxpayers  have  ttie  opportiinity  of 
usmg  It  this  year  by  checking  line  8  of  page 
1  of  their  Federal  tax  retiu-ns. 

I  would  strongly  m^  aU  Americans  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  opportiuilty.  It  will 
not  add  a  single  penny  to  yovu'  tax  obliga- 
tion. It  will  not  affect  in  the  least  any  re- 
fund to  which  you  may  be  entitled. 

I  repeat — it  vrtU  not  add  to  your  tax  ner 
will  it  take  away  from  any  refund  to  which 
you  may  be  entitled. 

It  simply  assures  to  each  citizen  an  equal 
Investment  In  future  Presidents  and  aUows 
the  President — whoever  he  may  be — to  be  be- 
holden to  no  one  but  aU  the  people. 

What  we  are  telking  about,  therefore,  in 
the  debate  on  public  financing  is  not  whether 
we  ought  to  have  public  financing  at  all,  but 
whether  the  public  financing  we  now  have 
should  be  expanded  to  include  other  elec- 
tions, such  as  Presidential  primaries  and 
elections  for  Federal  office. 

Furthermore,  public  financing  is  not  a  par- 
tisan issue.  It  has  solid  support  among  the 
American  people  and  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans in  the  Congress  as  well. 

In  fact,  the  idea  of  public  financing  was 
first  proposed  in  America  by  one  of  the  na- 
tlon't  greatest  Republican  Presidents — 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  He  called  for  public 
financing  nearly  seventy  years  ago  In  re- 
sponse to  the  notorious  corruption  In  cam- 
paign financing  that  prevaUed  in  American 
politics  at  the  turn  of  the  century — and  the 
scandal  of  that  time  was  child's  play  com- 
pared to  the  scandals  In  the  1972  elections. 

Over  the  years,  the  nation  has  tried  many 
other  alternatives  and  found  them  wanting — 
such  as  prohibitions  on  political  contribu- 
tions by  corporations  and  labor  unions,  and 
full  reporting  and  disclosure  of  campaign 
contributions  and  expenditures. 

But  recent  experience  has  proved  that 
these  approaches  were  never  fuUy  adequate 
to  meet  the  abuses. 

With  the  advent  of  television,  the  cost  of 
financing  campaigns  has  climbed  astronom- 
IcaUy— and  with  that  rise  \n  cost,  has  fol- 
lowed an  equal  rise  In  the  magnitude  of  the 
scandals.  We  need  not  go  further  than  Wa- 
tergate, which  is  conclusive  proof  that  the 
present  system  of  private  fiziandng  breeds 
corruption. 

What  we  need  is  action — bold  action — ^not 
fuzzy,  gentle  reforms  fraught  with  kx>pholes. 
The  President's  call  for  full  dlsclos\ire  la  It- 
self is  Just  not  enough.  We  had  a  taste  of 
that  In  the  1972  campaign  when — with  a  full 
disclosure  law  on  the  books— millions  upon 
millions  of  dollars  were  secretly  contributed 
for  public  favor. 

Public  funds  for  the  public  campaigns  of 
public  officials  make  good  sense  if  we  want  to 
end  political  payola. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  purify  our  democratic 
process — to  let  this  opportunity  slip  away 
woiUd  be  a  disservice  to  future  generations. 
Public  financing  is  an  effective  guarantee 
that  every  citizen's  Infiuence  wlU  be  meas- 
ured only  by  the  rlghtnees  of  his  cause  and 
the  power  of  his  vote— not  by  the  ntimber  of 
hundred  dollar  bills  he  carries  in  his  wallet. 
Let  us  not  be  mislead  by  those  who  claim 
that  public  financing  is  taxation  without 
representation  and  a  raid  on  the  ftderal 
treasury.  Taxation  without  representation  Is 
precisely  what  you  have  when  you  have  cor- 
ruption. 

Too  many  big  contributors  receive  special 
consideration  for  their  ooutrlbutlons— and 
their  viewpointe  are  all  too  often  translated 
to  public  policy  which,  in  turn,  fattens  the 
fat  cate. 
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Tbe  raid  upon  the  treaaury  U  not  ^o  be 
Xound  In  the  dollar  checkoff  which  13  &eely 
the  choice  of  the  taxpayer — the  real  rakl  on 
the  treasury  Is  the  special  favors  being  tAeted 
out  to  those  who  give  big  in  order  to  rMelve 
big.  1 

Piibllc  financing  may  not  be  the  comuete 
aasv/er  to  all  the  problems  of  governi^nt, 
but  it  Is  a  start  In  the  right  dhectlon. 

What  will  It  cost?  Fifty  cents  per  p#«on 
per  year.  That — to  me — Is  the  cheapest  and 
;vi.sest  Investment  that  we,  as  Amertcaus^an 
make  In  the  future  of  our  country. 


ro 


to 

in 


THE  LIBERALS'  CONTRIBUTION 
WATERGATE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  every  lime 
that  Government  creates  a  problen  it 
inevitably  creates  another  progran 
solve  the  problem,  and  this  progran 
turn  creates  more  problems  which  all 
for  more  programs,  and  so  on. 

The  more  Federal  interference  that  we 
have  in  the  lives  of  our  individual  i  nd 
corporate  citizens,  the  more  probl<  ns 
we  will  have. 

We  could  solve  many  of  our  probk  ns 
by  taking  Government  out  of  the  live:  of 
our  people  and  by  stopping  Govemm  nt 
meddling  in  an  economic  system  w^  ch 
does  pretty  well  when  left  alone. 

In  last  Friday's  New  York  Times  an 
article  by  Jeffrey  St.  John  suggests  t  at 
Congress  was  the  real  breeding  groi  id 
for  Watei-gate,  and  that  we  seem  tc  be 
determined  to  compound  our  prob  !m 
rather  than  curing  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  c  n- 
sent  that  this  column,  "The  Liber  Is' 
Contribution  to  Watergate,"  be  prln  ed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  colui  m 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rcco  to, 
as  follows: 

Turn   Liberals'   Contribution  to   Waterc  te 
(By  Jeffrey  St.  John) 

"The  expansion  and  abuse  of  Preslden  [al 
power,"  observes  the  historian  Artl  ur 
Schleslnger  Jr.,  In  "The  Imperial  Pr(  il- 
dency."  constituted  the  underlying  issue, '  he 
issue  that,  as  we  have  seen.  Watergate  ral  ed 
to  the  surface.  .  .  ." 

Professor  Schleslnger,  like  many  libei  Is 
favoring  lm|>eachment,  refuses  to  face  i  le 
rational  remedy  to  prevent  future  abuse  }f 
Presidential  power  and  thus  forestall  fut<  re 
Watergatea.  The  remedy  Is  for  liberals  to  e- 
nounoe  the  cherished  and  dangerous  dog]  ia 
that  the  Ctovernment  should  dictate  i  le 
nation's  social  and  economic  life.  For  Wat  ■*- 
gate  was  partly  the  consequence  of  Congi  ss 
having  granted  enormous  economic  powen  to 
the  President. 

The  respected  pollster  and  political  anal  at 
Samuel  Lubell.  In  his  critique  of  the  1  73 
Presidential  campaign,  pointed  out  thai  It 
was  "the  overloaded  economic  powers  in  tie 
Wliite  House  that  swept  away  tradltio  al 
political  restraints"  and  allowed  Nixon  ca  n- 
paign  aides  to  manipulate  the  election. 

Blackmail  and  extortion  of  huge  and  of  sn 
illegal  campaign  contributions  from  Unl  »d 
States  corporations  either  doing  busir;  «s 
with  or  controlled  by  government  were  '  le 
results  of  the  liberal  compulsion  for  e  j- 
iiomic  dictatorship. 

Congress,  therefore,  shares  considera'  le 
complicity  In  Watergate,  particularly  for  1  le 
unlimited  power  It  has  turned  over  to  <  te 
President  to  manage  the  economy  by  wi  je 
and  price  controls.  The  trend  Is  contlnul  g, 
with  such  economic  problems  as  the  ene  ;y 
crisis  turned  over  to  the  President,  who  Is 
given  carte  blanche  powers,  even  thougl  a 
growing  number  In  the  House  and  Sen  te 


favor  Mr.  Nixon's  impeachment  on  the 
grounds  that  he  abused  the  powers  previ- 
ously  granted  by  Congress! 

Another  illustration  of  this  trend  is  the 
current  consideration  by  Congress  of  the 
brainchild  Inspired  by  Ralph  Nader,  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency.  The  proposed 
agency  would  be  granted  unprecedented 
powers  to  protect  consumers,  but  at  what 
political  and  tax  costs?  According  to  the  non- 
partisan Tax  Foundation,  the  Federal  Qov- 
ernment  currently  administers  1,000  con- 
sumer programs  In  57  Government  agencies 
at  an  annnual  cost  of  >3  billion.  But  equally 
in^portant,  since  the  agency  wotild  be  a  new 
arm  of  the  executive  branch,  political  control 
of  a  Consumer  Protection  Agency  would  be 
vested  in  the  White  House  staff. 

Mr.  Nader  and  his  allies  In  Congress  have 
decried  the  Watergate  scandal  In  general  and 
corporate  campaign  contributions  In  particu- 
lar— contributions,  for  example,  from  the  As- 
sociated Milk  Producers,  Inc..  and  other 
companies  and  Industries  that  are  either 
subsidized  or  controlled  by  past  acts  of  Con- 
gress and  administered  by  the  executive. 

.But  Mr.  Nader  and  his  allies  refuse  to  face 
the  underlying  cause  of  political  corruption 
connected  with  corporatioiis.  Instead,  they 
push  for  more  political  control  over  the 
private  economy  and  advocate  Federal  fi- 
nancing of  elections,  which  would  place  even 
greater  powers  In  the  hands  of  the  Qovern- 
ment. 

"The  furor  over  private  financing."  asserts 
a  Tale  law  professor.  Ralph  Winter  Jr.,  In  a 
study  for  the  American  Enterprise  Institute, 
"Is  likely  to  obscure  one  of  the  few  clear 
lassona  of  Watergate— the  lesson  that  un- 
checked discretion  to  bestow  or  give  away 
economic  favors  permits  Government  officials 
to  wield  arbitrary  power.  Only  imposition  of 
controls  on  the  exercise  of  that  power  can 
solve  the  underlying  evil." 

In  recent  months,  two  promlnei\t  members 
of  the  Administration  have  offered  similar 
views.  Treasury  Secretary  George  P.  Shultz 
asserted  last  November  that  Watergate  not 
only  bore  out  Lord  Acton's  admonition  that 
"power  tends  to  corrupt  and  absolute  power 
corrupts  absolutely."  but  confirmed  the  con- 
servative contention  that  the  stronger  a  gov- 
ernment the  more  corrupt  it  will  become. 

Echoing  this  theme.  Presidential  adviser 
Patrick  Buchanan  In  a  speech  In  January 
pointed  out  that  those  liberals  now  decrying 
Watergate  were  those  very  same  Individuals 
in  the  nineteen-sixties  who  termed  conserva- 
tive opposition  to  expansion  of  Government 
power  "timid  and  negative." 

Mr.  Buchanan  believes,  moreover,  that  only 
a  renunciation  of  the  notion  by  liberals  that 
political  power  can  solve  social  and  economic 
problems  will  bring  about  genuine  reform 
and  prevent  future  Watergates.  "For  poll- 
tlcans  to  promise,"  he  states,  "that  this  or 
that  program  Is  the  answer  to  the  age-old 
problem  of  poverty  or  malnutrition  <h- 
bigotry  is  to  mislead  and  deceive,  to  add 
to  the  eventual  disillusionment  and  distrust 
of  the  political  process,  to  draw  down  upon 
the  limited  remalnhig  moral  capital  of  gov- 
ernment." 

A  measure  of  this  distrust  and  the  declin- 
ing moral  capital  of  the  political  process  Is 
found  In  recent  opinion  surveys  that  show  as 
low  a  public  regard  for  Congress  as  the  execu- 
tive. Nevertheless,  Congress  continues  to  con- 
centrate more  power  in  the  executive,  as  Il- 
lustrated by  the  Senate's  refusal  to  scuttle 
wage  and  price  controls.  It  is  the  height  of 
political  hypocrisy  and  Intellectual  dishon- 
esty for  members  of  Congress  to  demand  im- 
peachment of  the  President  on  the  grounds 
of  "abuse  of  power"  when  It  is  some  of  those 
same  legislators  who  vote  for  retention  of 
Presidential  powers  or  their  escpansion  by  the 
creation  of  new  agencies. 

Congressmen  must  examine  their  own  con- 
sciences and  actions  If  they  are  really  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  abuse  of  Presidential 


power.  What  is  required  of  them  is  an  end  to 
the  current  and  unrecognized  form  of  politi- 
cal racketeering  that  guarantees  future  cor- 
ruption in  government. 


VETERANS'    EDUCA-nONAL    PRO- 
GRAM DESERVES  ACTION 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  passed 
H.R.  12628,  the  Veterans'  Education  and 
Rehabilitation  Amendments  of  1974. 

As  a  memt)er  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs.  I  was  very  pleased 
with  this  action  to  improve  our  impor- 
tant educational  programs  for  veterans. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  move 
quickly  on  this  legislation  so  that  oui- 
Nation's  veterans  will  be  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  benefits  before  the 
beginning  of  the  new  school  year  this 
fall. 

Within  tills  bill  is  a  provision  which  I 
believe  is  long  overdue.  It  amends  the 
veterans'  education  program  to  provide 
that  recent  dischargees  from  military 
service  may  be  allowed  up  to  6  moutlis  of 
educational  assistance  to  pursue  re-, 
fresher  training  to  upgrade  their  knowl- 
edge and  skills  in  the  technological  ad- 
vances being  made  in  their  fields  of  em- 
ployment during  the  period  of  time  they 
were  in  active  militai-y  service. 

In  effect,  this  provision  allows  for  a 
type  of  continuing  education  for  vet- 
erans who  are  already  trained  in  a  par- 
ticular trade  or  profession  and  In  my. 
opinion  is  a  highly  desirable  addition. 
Under  current  law,  a  veteran  may  not 
pursue  a  program  of  education  in  an 
area  in  which  he  is  already  qualified. 

The  continuing  education  provision 
contained  in  H.R.  12628  is  also  included 
in  a  Senate  bill  now  pending  before  the 
Senate  Vetei-ans'  Affairs  Committee, 
S.  2784.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  that  bill  and  to  note  that  hearings 
have  been  tentatively  set  on  the  measure 
for  Friday,  March  29, 1974. 

Dr.  George  D.  Kudler,  president  of  the 
Academy  of  General  Dentistry,  an  orga- 
nization representing  11.000  practicing 
dentists,  all  of  whom  participate  in  con- 
tinuing education,  advises  that  if  the 
quality  of  dental  care  is  to  remain  high, 
it  is  essential  that  the  practitioner  of 
dentistry  remain  as  current  with  new 
techniques  and  treatment  as  the  dental 
student.  The  only  way  to  achieve  this 
goal  is  through  continuing  education. 

I  commend  the  academy  and  its  mem- 
bers in  their  objective  of  encouraging 
the  general  dental  practitioner  to  keep 
current  with  changing  techniques  and 
technology  through  continuing  educa- 
tion. It  is  my  hope  that  the  enactment 
of  H.R.  12628  or  S.  2784  wUl  do  much 
to  assist  new  dischargees  of  the  dental 
corps  in  updating  their  training  and 
skUls. 

The  swift  pace  of  technological 
change  requires  the  concerned  dental 
practitioner  to  keep  current  with  all 
facets  of  dental  care  and  treatment 
through  his  participation  in  continuing 
education  program. 

I  agree  with  the  Academy  of  General 
Dentistry  when  they  say  that  the  ulti- 
mate beneficiary  of  Improved  continu- 
ing education  programs  for  the  dentist 
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will  be  the  dental  patient  and,  thus,  tlie 
Nation's  dental  health. 


SENATOR  BAYH  OPPOSES  RAIL 
ABANDONMENTS  IN  INDIANA 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  last  week  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  testify  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  on  rail  service  in  the 
Midwest  and  Northeast  region. 

As  provided  by  the  Rail  Reorganization 
Act  of  1973,  the  new  Rail  Services  Office 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
is  presently  holding  public  hearings 
throughout  the  region  on  the  DOT  report. 
I  tmderstand  that  interest  is  high  every- 
where; in  Indiana  it  is  overwhelming.  The 
reason  is  the  DOT  report  proposes  the 
abandonment  of  no  less  than  37  percent 
of  existing  trackage  in  my  State — a 
liigher  proportion  than  in  almost  any 
other  State  in  the  region.  If  this  report 
were  to  be  adopted  substantially  as  is  in 
the  final  system  plan.  It  would  mean  eco- 
nomic ruin  for  literally  himdreds  of  in- 
dustrial and  agi'icultural  units,  for  some 
entire  communities,  and  for  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  individual  Hoosiers. 

For  that  reason  I  am  unalterably  op- 
posed to  it  and  have  pledged  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Indiana  that  I  shall  do  everything 
In  my  power  as  a  U.S.  Senator  to  block 
its  adoption. 

As  I  stated  in  my  testimony  last  week, 
the  issue  is  not  at  all  whether  to  obtain 
Federal  subsidies  for  imeconomic  rail 
lines  in  Indiana.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
convinced,  much  the  largest  part  of  the 
trackage  that  is  proposed  to  be  aban- 
doned could  be  made  genuinely  profitable 
again  if  the  new  Consolidated  Rail  Cor- 
poration would  make  a  reasonable  In- 
vestment in  upgrading  track  and  in  ac- 
quiring new  eqtiipment.  To  refuse  to  do 
so — to  insist,  instead,  on  simply  abandon- 
ing service— would  be  "to  take  the  whole 
sorry  record  of  railroad  mismanagement 
and  disservice  and  set  It  in  concrete  as 
the  foundation  stones  of  the  new  rail  sys- 
tem for  Indiana.  It  says  to  the  people  of 
this  State.  'You  have  been  badly  served 
in  the  past:  therefore  we  will  serve  you 
even  worse  in  the  future.'  " 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  ICC  testi- 
mony be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoEB,  as  follows: 

STATEMKirr  or   SatkTo*  Botca  Bath 

Thank  you  for  granting  me  this  opftortu- 
nity  to  appear  before  you  and  testify  In  op- 
position to  recommendations  contained  in 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
on  rail  services  In  the  Midwest  and  North- 
east region. 

As  you  have  been  hearing  all  week  from 
State  and  local  officials,  rail  users  and  cltl- 
eens  throughout  Indiana,  the  D.O.T.  propKaees 
to  abandon  fully  37  percent  of  present  track- 
age In  our  State — more  than  In  any  other 
State  except  New  Hampshire  and  Michigan. 
In  some  instances.  Important  industrial  com- 
munities woTild  be  cut  off  entirely  from  the 
rail  service  on  which  their  economy  depends. 

Others  would  be  deprived  of  direct  rail  ac- 
cess to  their  most  Important  transhipment 
points.  And  In  both  categories  there  are  cities 
for  which  there  la  ao  feasible  alternative 
mode  of  transportation,  because  of  the  In- 


adequacy ot  roads  and  bridges  to  handle 
heavy  truck  traffic. 

Now  the  bureaucrats  at  D.O.T.  who  drew 
up  this  outrageous  plan  are  not  blind,  nor 
are  they  parUcularly  bearUeas  or  indifferent 
to  Indiana's  economic  needa.  They  were  sim- 
ply operatixtg  by  the  numbers — strictly  by  the 
numbers — without  inquiring  into  the  trans- 
portation and  economic  realities  that  lay 
behind  those  numbers. 

There  can  be  no  better  Illustration  of  the 
dangers  of  letting  a  computer  dictate  policy. 
That  is  what  has  happened  In  this  case. 

Not  having  time  to  do  anything  else,  the 
people  at  DOT  took  the  niunber  of  freight 
car  loadings  In  and  out  of  every  raU  point, 
calculated  a  car-per-mlle  ratio,  and  Instruct- 
ed the  computer  to  eliminate  all  those  that 
fell  below  the  minimum  ratio. 

You  do  not  have  to  have  a  Ph.  D.  In  trans- 
portation economics  to  realize  how  hopeless- 
ly Inadequate  a  procediure  that  is.  At  the  very 
least.  It  ellmUiates  from  consideration  the 
whole  deplorable  history  of  the  deterioration 
of  rail  service  over  the  past  thirty  years.  To 
the  computer,  the  collapse  of  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral— much  the  largest  railroad  in  Indiana — 
and  of  the  Erie  Lackawanna  lan't  even  a  fact, 
because  nobody  put  it  on  a  punch-card  and 
cranked  it  hito  the  equation. 

The  disastrous  freight  car  shortage,  the 
murderous  condition  of  existing  track — these 
factors  and  many  more  which  have  made  It 
impossible  for  shippers,  with  any  other  alter- 
native, to  rely  on  rail  service — none  of  this 
is  taken  Into  account  by  the  computer  that 
produced  this  shameful  DOT  report. 

I  have  received  many  dozens  of  phone  calls 
and  letters  from  Hoosiers  able  and  wUllng  to 
provide  documentation  of  their  need  for  rail 
freight  serrtee  and  of  their  inabUlty  to  get 
it.  Most  of  them  have  indicated  their  inten- 
tion to  appear  at  these  hearings  and  make  an 
unimpeachable  record.  It  would  l)e  wrong  of 
me  to  single  out  any  one  of  them  for  par- 
ticular comment  in  my  own  testimony,  be- 
cause adoption  of  the  DOT  report  would  speU 
disaster  for  so  many. 

But  I  can  report  that  In  case  after  case 
these  shippers  have  had  to  tise  fewer  freight 
cars,  not  because  they  had  leas  goods  to  ship, 
not  because  an  alternative  mode  of  transpor- 
tation was  more  economical,  but  because  the 
railroads  either  could  not  or  would  not  sup- 
ply the  cars  to  move  the  goods.  In  other  cases 
the  tracks  were  so  bad — not  having  had  an 
hour's  maintenance  in  the  last  decade— «nd 
therefore  the  service  so  imrellatole  or  so  slow, 
that  shippers  in  despair  have  bad  to  turn  to 
uneconomic  altemaUve  modes,  or  In  some 
instances  close  down  altogether,  as  the  lesser 

of  evils.  .    ^. 

These  and  many  other  disincentives  to  the 
use  of  rail  freight  service  have  accumulated 
over  the  years  at  an  accelerating  pace,  so 
that  by  now  the  miracle  of  the  railroad  busi- 
necs  In  Indiana  U  that  It  has  as  many  cus- 
tomers left  as  It  has.  But  It  does— and  the 
bard  fact  ia  that  many  thousands  of  raU 
users,  and  hundreds  of  thotisands  of  Hoosiers 
whose  economic  lives  are  invcdved  with 
theirs,  continue  to  depend  on  rail  service, 
no  matter  how  haphaeard  and  unreliable. 

The  DOT  report  proposes  to  Ignore  the  in- 
terests of  a  algnlflcant  portion  of  those  users 
ttni^  of  the  many  more  who  are  affected.  It 
proposes.  In  fact,  to  take  the  whole  sorry 
record  of  railroad  mismanagement  and  dis- 
service and  set  It  in  concrete  as  the  founda- 
tion stones  of  the  new  rail  system  plan  for 
Indiana.  It  says  to  the  people  of  this  State. 
"You  have  been  badly  served  in  the  past: 
therefore  we  will  serve  you  even  worse  in 
the  future." 

That  is  an  intolerable  proposal.  And  I,  as 
one  United  States  Senator,  with  a  seat  on  the 
Appropriations  Conixnlttee.  serve  notice  here 
and  now  that  I  do  not  intend  to  tolerate  it. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I  am  not  arguing 
for  a  Federal  handout  to  support  Indiana 


rail  lines.  That  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation can  be  economically  Justified.  I  have 
too  much  respect  for  the  taxpayer's  dollar 
to  ask  any  such  thing. 

The  thrust  of  my  position  is  that  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  raU  lines  which  this 
report  proposed  to  abfuidon  can  be  made 
economically  viable — yes,  profitable — by  re- 
reverslug  the  mismanagement  decisions  of 
the  Penn  Central  that  led  to  their  current 
sorry  condition.  Including,  I  may  say,  the 
decision  to  forgo  track  maintenance  in  favor 
of  Investments  in  Manhattan  real  estate  and 
Jet  aircraft  for  executives. 

To  anyone  who  takes  the  trouble — as  I 
am  sure  your  rail  services  office  will  do — to 
study  carefully  the  testimony  you  have  re- 
ceived this  week.  It  will  be  obvious  that  many 
lines  that  once  were  profitable  can  be  made 
profitable  again.  Give  users  the  service  and 
they  win  use  the  railroads.  There  te  nothing 
mysterious  about  It.  For  many  commodities 
In  many  locations,  decently  efficient  rail  serv- 
ice is  the  most  economical  way  to  move. 

So  let  it  be  clear  that  I  am  not  here  talk- 
ing about  perpetual  subsidies  from  any  level 
of  government.  I  am  talking  about  the  new 
rail  corporation  making  the  kind  of  invest- 
ment in  upgrading  service  that  any  prudent 
business  management  would  make  In  order 
to  lay  the  groundwork  for  long-term  profit- 
ability. 

In  passing  the  Regional  RaU  Act  of  1973 
that  produced  the  DOT  report  and  these 
hearings  today,  we  In  Congress  authorized  in- 
vestment capital  for  Just  that  purpose. 
Though  very  much  smaller  in  amount,  it  is 
no  different  In  philosophy  from  those  great 
Investments  we  have  made  in  highway  and 
air  transportation. 

That  was  the  purpose  of  the  rail  act  and 
that  Is  why  I  supported  it.  But  under  no  cir- 
cumstances will  I  sit  back  and  let  that  kind 
of  sensible  investment  be  made  in  the  rail 
systems  of  other  States,  while  more  than  a 
third  of  Indiana's  is  cloeed  down. 

Those  who  draft  the  final  system  plan  for 
submlssioa  to  Congress  have  no  alternative 
but  to  get  behind  the  bare  numbers  on 
which  the  DOT  report  is  based.  They  have 
to  take  Into  account  not  only  what  is  but 
what  can  be.  And  when  they  have  done  so  for 
Ttv^^^>■n^l  I  am  confident  they  wlU  conclude 
that  the  greatest  part  of  otu-  presently  tmder- 
utlllzed  tracks  can  and  should  be  made  part 
of  a  thriving  NortheaLst  raU  system. 


DEATH   OF  EX-SENATOR  EVERETT 
JORDAN 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
many  of  us  who  knew  him  and  respected 
him  note  wiUi  much  sadness  the  passing 
last  Friday,  March  15.  of  the  Honorable 
B.  Everett  Jordan,  former  Democratic 
Senator  of  North  Carolina. 

A  U.S.  Senator  from  1958  imtil  1973. 
Senator  Jordan  served  the  people  of  his 
State  and  the  responsibilities  of  his 
office  with  honor,  selflessness,  and  dedi- 
cation. He  was  a  most  capable  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Rules  Committee.  I  served 
on  this  committee  with  him  and  ob- 
served his  fair  handling  of  committee 
work.  He  was  a  member  of  the  agricul- 
ture and  public  works  committees  and 
was  always  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
his  constituents. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Jordan  was  a 
quiet  man,  but  he  was  also  a  man  who 
remembered  to  say  the  kind  word.  We 
enjoyed  a  most  cordial  relationship. 
Senator  Jordan  was  a  legislator  to  whom 
we  could  look  with  respect  as  one  who 
fulfilled  his  duties  most  capably.  He  will 
be  much  missed. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ksso-      home  here  yesterday  after  a  long  illness  with 
ciated  Press  and  United  Press  Intpua-     cancer.  He  was  77. 

Mr.  Jordan,  a  Democrat,  served  in  the  Sen- 
ate from  1958  untu  1973.  He  first  came  into 
the  national  spotlight  In  1963  when,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee,  he  presided 
over  the  Investigation  of  the  case  of  Bobby 
Baker,  the  Senate  aide  accused  of  influence 
peddling. 

He  also  served  as  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Inaugural  Ceremonies  and  was 

„      „^ ^„      a  »"e«"ber  of  the  committees  on  agriculture, 

former  Senate   Democratic  secretary  1   )bby     P"''"*'  works  and  printing. 

°  ■' —    ""-"  ~ -  The    soft-spoken    Mr.    Jordan,    son    of 
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tional  accounts  of  his  passing  be  pr  tited 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  acc<  mts 
were    ordered    to    be    printed    in 
Record,  as  follows : 
Everett  Jordan  Dns;  Former  US.  Se 

Saxapahaw,  North  Carolina. — Former 
B.  Everett  Jordan  (D-N.C).  who  led  th« 
.Senate      Invest  nation      into     activitie 


B«ker,  died  Friday  at  his  home.  He  w^  77. 
A  family  spokesman  said  Sen.  Jordai  had 
been  in  declining  health  for  five  montt  i.  He 
luidcrwent  surgery  several  years  ag(  for 
cancer. 

Sen.  Jordan,  a  Sa.xapaha'.v.  N.C.,  tActile 
millionaire,  served  15  years  lu  the  S  tiate 
before  his  defeat  by  former  Rep.  Nick  Vali- 
flanakis  in  the  1972  Democratic  primary. 

During  the  1972  campaign.  Sen.  Joldan 
was  speaking  at  a  Raleigh  shopping  c<  iter 
when  a  rifleman  shot  to  death  four  pei  ons 
and  wounded  seven  others  before  ki  Uig 
himself.  ^ 

The  wounded  Included  Wes  Hayden, 
Jordan's  executive  secretary. 

The   Senate   seat    was   the    onlv   elefbive 
office   ever    held    by    Sen.    Jordan,    snn 
Methodist  minister. 

In  his  Senate  career.  Sen.  Jordan  did 
seek  the  public  spotlight,  preferring. 
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said,  to  "do  the  little  things,  many  of  t  lem 


which  people  wouldn't  even  think  aboui 
people." 
He   was   thrust   Into   controversy   in 


when  the  Senate  Rules  committee!  of  w  lich 


he   was   chairman,   began   investigating 
activities  of  Baker,  a  $19,600-a-year  Se  late 
aide    who    had    accumulated    a    $2    mi|lon 
fortune. 

The  hearings  dragged  on  for   18  months, 
and  Sen.  Jordan  was  assaUed  by  Republic  ins, 
who   called   the   bearings   a    "coverup" 
said   they  did   not  go  deeply   enough 
alleged  sex  scandals. 

The  committee  found  that  Baker  had  leen 
guUty  of  "gross  Improprieties."  He  was 
dieted  In  1966.  convicted  a  year  later  o( 
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come  tax  evasion,  larceny  and  fraud  and  was 
sentenced  to  1  to  3  years  in  prison.  He  vas 
later  paroled. 

Sen.  Jordan's  normal  activities  as  i4les 
chairman  involved  mostly  Senate  housek(  »p- 
ing  chores  and  he  gained  a  reputatiot  as 
tireless  behind-the-scenes  worker. 

In  1927  Sen.  Jorlan  moved  to  Saxapal  siw 
a  tiny  town  south  of  Burlington,  N.C 
take  over  a  bankrupt  textile  mill  that 
been  cloeed  for  four  years. 

He  organized  Sellers  Manufacturing 
which  developed  into  a  prosperous  te 
firm  and  made  him  a  millionaire. 

Sen.  Jordan   became  a  tireless  workel  in 
the  North  Carolina  Democratic   Party 
coming    state    chairman     and     a     natiinal 
committeeman. 

He  was  first  named  to  the  Senate  In 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  W.  . 
Scott.  The  appointment  by  then-Oov.  Lu 
Hodges  was  widely  criticized,  with  oppom 
contending  that  Sen.  Jordan  would  be 
a  "seat  warmer"  for  Hodges,  who  was 
pected  to  run  for  the  Senate. 

Hodges  did  not  run.  and  Sen.  Jordan 
elected  to  a  two-year  term  later  in  1958 
was  reelected   in   1960   and   1966  with 
token   opposition   before   his   defeat   in 
1972  primary. 

He  married  the  former  Katherine  de- 
Lean  of  Oastonia.  N.C,  on  Nov.  29,  194 
Tiiey  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

Ex-Senator  Jordan,  77.  Die3  in  North 
Carolina 
SwAPAHAw.  N.C.  (AP)— B.  Everett  Jor 
former  North  Carolina  senfttx>r,  di«d  *t 


MethodiM,  minister,  was  considered  a  con- 
servative but  broke  ranks  with  fellow  South- 
ern Democrats  in  1970  to  oppose  the  Vietnam 
war. 

His  bid  for  re-election  ended  in  1972  when 
former  Representative  Nick  Oaliflauakis  de- 
feated him  in  the  Democratic  prlmarv.  Re- 
publican Jesse  Helms  won  the  seat  in  the 
general  election. 

His  1972  campaign  was  marred  by  violence. 
He  was  speaking  at  a  Raleigh  shopping  center 
when  a  rifleman  shot  and  killed  four  persons 
and  wounded  seven  others  before  killing  him- 
self. Mr.  Jordan  was  not  hurt  but  his  execu- 
tive secretary,  Wes  Hayden,  was  wounded. 

Mr.  Jordan  was  appointed  to  his  Senate 
po-st  by  Gov.  Luther  Hodges  to  succeed  Sena- 
tor W.  Kerr  Scott,  who  had  died  in  office.  Mr. 
Jordan  was  noted  as  a  hard-driving  business- 
man, working  his  way  from  mill  superintend- 
ent to  one  of  the  wealthiest  textile  Indus- 
trialists In  the  state.  He  owned  mills  that 
grossed  more  than  $15  million  a  year. 

He  once  said  his  work  was  his"  hobby  and 
he  had  "done  Just  about  eventhlng  .".  to 
make  a  nickel." 

lie  was  born  In  1896  at  Ramseur.  N.C.  and 
graduated  from  Trinltv  College  now  Duke 
University,  in  1916. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Katherine  Mc- 
Lean Jordan,  and  three  children.  Benjamin 
Everett  Jordan  and  Mrs.  Roger  Oant,  of  Bur- 
lington. N.C.  and  John  Jordan,  of  Saxapahaw 
He  IS  also  survived  by  a  brother  and  sister  and 
two  grandchildren. 

Fiuieral  services  are  scheduled  for  3  P.M. 
tomorrow  at  Saxapahaw  Methodist  Church. 


RESTORATION  OP  CITIZENSHIP  TO 
GENERAL  LEE 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  March  12,  1974.  I  was  pleased 
to  place  in  the  Record  the  text  of  Vir- 
ginia Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  38,  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Virginia  Gen- 
eral Assembly  that  the  U.S.  Congress  re- 
store full  rights  of  citizenship  to  Gen 
Robert  E.  Lee. 

Shortly  after  the  1974  session  of  the 
Virginia  Legislatiu-e  was  convened,  an 
editorial  appeared  in  the  Richmond 
News-Leader,  dealing  with  the  restora- 
tion of  General  Lee's  citizenship.  Ross 
Mackenzie,  editor  of  the  editorial  page, 
timed  his  effort  appropriately,  writing  on 
January  18,  1974,  the  eve  of  the  167th 
commemoration  of  Robert  E.  Lee's  birth. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle, entitled  "Citizenship  for  General 
Lee."  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows; 

Citizenship  for  Oenesal  Lee 
Three  years  have  passed  since  a  researcher 
in  the  National  Archives  discovered  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  signed 
by  General  Robert  K.  Lee.  The  existence  of 
the  oath  meana  that  there  are  no  obstacles 
to  the  posthumous  restoration  of  full  citi- 
zenship to  General  Lee   On  March  10,  1971, 


Virginia's  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.,  intro- 
duced in  Congress  a  Joint  Resolution  to  do 
precisely  that.  But  the  measure  died  in  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  Surely  now  is 
an  appropriate  time — tomorrow  la  General 
Lees  birthday — for  the  Senator's  resolution 
to  be  re-introduced,  and  for  it  to  be  officially 
endorsed  by  the  Virginia  General  Assembly 
Some  history: 

On  June   13.   1866 — two  months  after  the 
surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 

at   Appomattox   Court   House   on   April   9 

General  Lee  applied  to  President  Andrew 
Johnson  for  amnesty  and  restoration  of  his 
rights  as  a  citizen.  He  made  the  request  pur- 
suant to  the  President's  Amnesty  Proclama- 
tion of  May  29.  1865.  His  request  was  en- 
dorsed by  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  and  for- 
warded by  General  Grant  to  President  John- 
son on  June  20. 

On  June  13.  General  Lee  evidently  was  un- 
aware that  an  oath  renewing  one's  allegi- 
ance to  the  United  States  must  accompany 
such  a  request.  Because  of  the  apparent  ab- 
sence of  such  an  oath,  all  attempts  to  re- 
store General  Lees  citizenship  posthumously 
have  failed.  Those  attempts  have  been  many, 
probably  beginning  with  requests  for  a  sena- 
torial resolution  to  correct  his  civil  status 
shortly  after  his  death  on  October  12,  1870 
About  three  years  ago,  a  researcher  dig- 
ging through  records  In  the  National 
Archives  discovered  a  notarized  oath  of  re- 
newed allegiance  signed  by  General  Lee  on 
October  2,  1865 — the  day  he  became  presi- 
dent of  what  is  now  Washington  and  Lee: 

I.  Robert  E.  Lee,  of  Lexington,  Virginia, 
do  solemnly  swear.  In  the  presence  of  Al- 
mighty God.  that  I  will  henceforth  faith- 
fully support,  protect  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  the  Union 
of  the  States  thereunder,  and  that  I  will, 
in  like  manner,  abide  by  and  falthfxUly  sup- 
port all  laws  and  proclamations  which  have 
been  made  during  the  existing  rebellion 
with  reference  to  the  emancipation  of  slaves, 
so  help  me  God. 

Between  Jtme  13  and  October  2,  General 
Lee  clearly  had  learned  of  the  necessity  of 
such  an  oath.  But  the  oath  probably  was 
pigeonholed  and  never  conveyed  to  President 
Johnson.  Somehow  it  found  Its  way  into  the 
National  Archives,  there  to  reside  for  more 
than  100  years. 

When  introducing  his  resolution  for  the 
restoration  of  General  Lee's  citizenship  on 
March  10.  1971.  Senator  B>Td  emphasized 
that  General  Lee  "has  stood  as  an  tmequaled 
example  of  gentlemanly  demeanor,  both  in 
victory  and  adversity. "  Senator  Bvrd  added 
that  General  Lee  did  fulfill  "every  require- 
ment for  the  restoration  of  his  citizenship": 
As  is  known  to  many,  on  February  15.  1869. 
the  outstanding  treason  indictments  against 
General  Lee,  his  sons,  and  14  other  general 
officers  of  the  Confederacy,  were  dismissed 
by  the  United  States.  Thus,  the  only  bar  to 
the  citizenship  of  General  Lee  U  the  third 
section  of  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, which  provides  that  no  person  who 
has  previously  taken  an  oath  as  an  officer 
of  the  United  States  and  is  subsequently 
engaged  in  rebellion  against  the  same,  can 
hold  office.  The  amendment  provides  that 
Congress,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  House, 
can  remove  such  a  disability. 

As  far  as  we  can  determine,  the  Virginia 
General  Assembly  has  not  officiaUy  endorsed 
a  congressional  resolution  for  the  restoration 
of  General  Lee's  citizenship  since  the  dis- 
covery of  General  Lees  oath  of  renewed  aUe- 
glance.  Surely  the  time  is  at  hand  for  such 
support  from  the  Virginia  legislature.  For 
surely  Justice  should  be  done  for  General 
Lee — who  swore  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  but  who  died  a  man  without  a  coun- 
try. This  la  a  small  cause,  yet  a  good  cause 
devoid  of  the  partisanship  that  plagues  the 
nation  today,  lu  which  Virginia  rightly  should 
take  the  lead. 
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LEGAL  SERVICES  MONSTROSITY 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  legal 
services  bill,  S.  2686,  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  without  substantial  amendment. 
Tlie  House  already  had  passed  a  simi- 
lar bill,  H.R.  7824,  which  was  preferable 
to  me  in  that  the  new  conx>ration  was 
foi-bidden  to  engage  in  many  of  the  hor- 
rible examples  of  misconduct  which 
were  spread  upon  the  record  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate.  I  was  cosponsor  of 
the  Brock-Helms  bill  which  simply 
stated,  returned  legal  services  to  State 
control. 

Early  this  month  the  Senate  asked  for 
a  conference  with  the  House  aa  H.R. 
7824.  I  believe  Senate  conferees  should 
pay  particular  attention  to  a  March  14, 
1974,  editorial  In  the  Arizona  Republic. 
This  editorial  points  out  many  of  the 
reasons  why  some  of  us  opposed  passage 
of  the  Senate  bill. 

It  was  brought  up  frequently  in  debate 
that  the  bill  had  admiuisti-ation  support. 
I  cannot  believe  that  this  legislation  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  would  be  accepta- 
ble to  President  Nixon.  I  most  certainly 
would  urge  that  he  veto  It  If  the  leg- 
islation emerges  from  this  Congress  in 
anything  near  the  form  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  editorial  from  the  Ari- 
zona Republic  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tax-Fed  Adversaries 

Only  a  presidential  veto  stands  between 
the  public  and  a  new  congressional  mon- 
etroelty  about  to  be  set  free. 

Except  for  some  minor  comma-picking 
differences,  the  House  and  Senate  are  about 
to  create  the  Legal  Services  Corporation, 
whose  statutory  independence  leaves  It  un- 
accountable to  anyone — not  the  White  House, 
not  the  Congress,  not  the  taxpayers. 

Its  requested  two-year  budget  is  (246  mil- 
lion, and  its  operating  permit  gives  it  license 
to  be  In  the  forefront  of  any  legal  action  its 
2,600  attorneys  and  thousands  of  other  sup- 
porting personnel  deem  worthy. 

When  first  created  in  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  legal  services  established 
a  breathless  pace  in  social  activism.  Its  at- 
torneys were  out  front  in  such  Issues  as 
abortion  on  demand,  forced  busing  for  racial 
balance,  elimination  of  work  requirements 
for  welfare  recipients,  unionization  of  gov- 
ernment employes,  and  introduction  of 
quotas  in  employment  and  education. 

Legal  services  attorneys,  according  to  iac- 
mer  acting  GEO  director  Howard  Phillips, 
also  have  heli>ed  organize  advocacy  groups 
such  as  the  militant  American  Indian  Move- 
ment, the  Berkeley  anti-police  Hippie  Touth 
Coalition,  the  National  Committee  to  Com- 
bat Fascism,  the  Movement  for  a  Democratic 
Military  and  the  Addicts  Rights  Organiza- 
tion. 

The  National  Welfare  Rights  Organization 
is  among  those  groups  who've  received  un- 
told hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  from 
legal  services  lawyers  battling  for  a  deeper 
dip  in  the  tax  trough. 

This  is  wide  veerage  from  the  original  In- 
tent of  legal  services — to  provide  help  to  in- 
dividual poor  people  with  legal  problems. 

From  the  original  genesis  has  come  a  fed- 
erally funded  task  force  of  militant  attorneys 
mounting  attacks  on  institutions  through 
contrived  activist  groups  and  social  malcon- 
tents— with  virtually  no  outside  auditing  or 
control. 


President  Nixon  has  shown  scant  interest 
thus  far  in  foiling  this  larger  and  more 
powerful  Independent  organization.  Perhaps 
at  a  time  when  the  White  House  is  beset 
with  Watergate,  the  Washington  Post's  en- 
dorsement of  legal  services  is  a  clue  to  the 
presidential  Uiclination: 

"(President  Nixon)  would  earn  much 
credit"  by  backing  the  legislation,  the  Post 
editoriPllzed  raptly. 


FOOD    PRICES    AND    THE    FARMER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Piesldent,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  very  in- 
formative article  which  I  feel  gives  some 
useful  Insights  Into  the  current  price 
and  production  problems  facing  the 
American  f  ai"mer. 

The  article,  "Rising  Expenses,  Short- 
ages Hit  Farmers  as  They  Attempt  To 
Boost  Production,"  was  included  in  the 
March  11  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  and  it  points  out  the  very  seri- 
ous problems  facing  the  farmer  In  terms 
of  obtaining  a  wide  variety  of  his  re- 
quirements such  as  fertilizer,  tractors, 
baling  wire  and  twine. 

Beyond  the  problem  of  obtaining  ade- 
quate supplies,  there  is  also  the  fact  that 
the  prices  for  all  of  these  requu-ements 
have  skyrocketed. 

While  gross  agriculture  revenues  in- 
creased an  estimated  31  percent  during 
last  year  and  net  income  went  up  32 
percent.  It  is  expected  that  gross  rev- 
enues will  be  about  the  same  this  year 
with  farmer  costs  up  by  15  percent. 

In  real  terms  this  wiU  mean  $10  billion 
less  in  net  income,  or  a  reduction  of 
about  38  percent,  which  is  a  sharp 
decline. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  the  American  fanner 
will  attempt  to  cope  with  this  serious 
cost  squeeze.  But  this  article  should  help 
destroy  any  notion  that  the  farmer  is 
getting  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Costlier  Crops:  Rising  Expenses,  Shortages 

Hrr  Farmers  as  Thet  Attempt  To  Boost 

Peodvction 

(By  Gene  Meyer) 

Chicago. — ^Farming  was  stirprislngly  more 
lucrative  than  normal  last  year.  This  year  it's 
not  only  going  to  be  breath  takingly  more  ex- 
pensive to  tUl  the  soil  but  serious  shortages 
of  some  of  the  things  farmers  need  could  pre- 
vent them  from  producing  enough  to  lower 
food  prices. 

Last  year's  bonanza,  brought  about  largely 
by  surging  foreign  demand  for  VS.  farm 
products,  saw  farmers'  gross  receipts  rise 
31«/<:  to  a  record  $90.6  bUlion.  After  their  costs 
were  deducted,  farmers  were  left  with  aggre- 
gate net  income  of  a  record  $26.1  billion,  up 
32'/;  from  $19.7  billion  the  year  before. 

Farm  economists  say  this  year's  gross  re- 
ceipts may  only  match  last  year's,  or  might 
even  dip  slightly  if  hoped-for  bumper  crops 
materialize  and  foreign  demand  tapers  off. 
But  farm  expenses  are  expected  to  continue 
rising  relentlessly  and  could  reach  $74.4  bil- 
lion, 1591  higher  than  last  year.  If  that  hap- 
Iiens,  farmers'  net  income  would  plummet 
to  around  $16.1  bUllon,  which  they  were  re- 
ceiving annually  in  the  pre-boom  days  of 
1969  to  1971. 

All  of  which  raises  some  question  about 


how  willing  farmers  might  be  to  go  alo!ig 
with  the  Nixon  administration  game  plan  to 
produce  all  the  crops  and  livestock  they  can 
and  thus  slow  down  the  rise  in  food  costs  and 
prevent  more  food  shortages.  "Farmers  need 
.some  profit  incentive  or  somebody's  going  to 
go  hungrj' — maybe  not  this  year  or  next,  hut 
sometljne,"  says  E.  C  Allan,  a  farm  Imple- 
ment and  supply  dealer  in  Centre.  Ala. 
wioiosprcad   SHX)RTAGI.S 

Farmers  shopping  for  fertilizer.  tracti,rs 
and  other  supplies  they  wiU  need  for  plan- 
ing in  A  ievn  weeks  are  discovering  &oinethin  j 
besides  soaring  co.sts — severe  and  widesprerd 
shortaiges.  Thus,  even  if  farmers  are  wilUr.v; 
to  shell  out  record  prices,  they  might  not  ^jC 
able  to  get  what  they  need.  That,  too,  coulti 
mean  tighter  food  supplies  than  expected, 
and  thus  little  or  no  relief  from  high  fo<jd 
prices,  some  experts  fear. 

The  present  high  costs  and  shortages  came 
about  almost  overnight.  "One  year  we  weic 
concerned  with  meeting  only  domestic  de- 
mand, for  which  we  had  surplus  capacity." 
says  Daniel  Padberg,  agricultural  econouii-t 
at  Cornell  University.  "The  next  year  we 
found  ourselves  straining  our  farm  resource;; 
to  meet  demand  not  only  in  the  U.S.  bin 
from  several  other  countries.  That  created 
a  new  dimension  for  U.S.  agricvilture — 
scarcity." 

Meanwhile,  those  firms  that  supply  farm- 
ei's  were  still  gauging  their  production  t.i 
the  crop  surplus  years  of  the  late  1960s  when 
farm  policy  aimed  to  take  land  from  pro- 
duction each  year.  When  higher  prices  for 
their  goods  prompted  fanners — ^with  Agri- 
culture Department  blessing — to  begin  re- 
turning about  40  million  acres  to  production, 
some  suppliers  were  simply  caught  unpre- 
pared. Many  are  still  trying  desperately  to 
catch  up. 

Fertilizer  is  a  vivid  example.  In  the  mid- 
dle to  late  1960s,  there  was  such  an  ovei-- 
abuudauce  of  certain  types  of  fertilizer  th.Tt 
many  producers  called  it  quits.  Now  soni'' 
of  those  same  companies  are  scurrying  bad: 
into  the  business. 

They're  not  getting  back  in  time,  thouglv 
The  fertilizer  shortage  Is  acute,  and  It  con- 
stitutes the  most  serious  threat  to  hopes  for 
abundant  crops.  In  one  of  the  liveliest  de- 
bates going  In  agriculture,  the  Agrlctiltuip 
Department  is  estimating  a  2%-5%  fertilizer 
shortage  this  year,  while  the  fertUlzer  Indu.^- 
try  steadfastly  predicts  a  10%-15%  shortage. 
But  botli  sides  agree  fertilizer  is  scarce  and 
expensive;  prices  have  risen  81%  since  thcv 
were  removed  from  federal  controls  in  Octn- 
ber,  and  they  are  still  climbing. 
cutttnc  yields 

If  the  fertilizer  shortage  cuts  corn  yie'.d.- 
by  just  five  btishels  an  acre,  as  some  ana- 
lysts think  it  will,  there  could  be  about  387 
million  bushels  lees  of  the  key  feed  grain 
produced  this  year — 6%  less  than  the  6.7  bil- 
Uon  btishels  the  government  estimated 
would  be  raised,  based  on  its  January  re- 
port of  farmers'  planting  Intentions. 

"Unless  there's  some  sort  of  miracle  (t  > 
Increase  fertilizer  supplies)  in  the  iJest  ?.ii 
days  or  so,  we  just  won't  meet  our  feeJ- 
grain  production  goals."  Glenn  Kreuschcv. 
Nebraska  agriculture  secretary,  say- 
glumly. 

Farm  equipment  is  also  in  seriously  short 
supply.  Last  year's  flush  times  prompted 
many  farmers  to  buy  new  tractors  and  other 
farm  machinery  to  work  more  land  or  to 
replace  equipment  that  had  seen  them 
through  the  lean  years.  That  Increased  de- 
mand exceeds  the  output  of  the  farm  equip- 
ment manufacturers,  says  Boyd  C.  Bartlett, 
a  Deere  &  Co.  vice  president,  "so  our  Inven- 
tories were  really  cleaned  out." 

Indeed,  many  dealers  say  they  already  are 
sold  otit  of  tractors  and  other  equipment  for 
this  year.  A  farmer  who  orders  a  tracttw  now 
cotild  have  to  pay  about  a  third  more  than 
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h»  dtd  laat  year  -Mid  would  have  to  wait 
six  to  eight  montha  to  get  It. 

APPKKCXATIirO  TALtTK  OF  TKACTOB9 

Thus,  many  fanners  are  looUng  for 
etiuipmeut.  which  U  selling  at  prices 
seem  to  ignore  the  facts  of  age  and 
atid  tear.  One  Nebraska  cattleman  sa; 
!>Hv\-  a  20- year-old  tractor  that  would 
co,-,t  about  $1,000  when  new  sell  recent! 
s  1 .400,  for  example 

Other  shortages  are  much  less  publi{ 
t'tan  those  of  fertilizer  and  tractors  bi 
e\en  more  critical  to  certain  farmers. 
Instance,    a    shortage    of    dicalcium 
phate,  a  mineral  without  which  pigs  fi 
grow  to  their  normal  size.  '"Is  Just  ru 
my   busmebs."  says  LIndell   Loveless 
farmer  and  co-op  executive  In  Glllesp: 
"Our  co-op  took  $2  miUiun  to  the 
market  to  get  either  dicalcium  phosphi 
defluorlnated  phosphate,  which  is  the 
alternative,  and  we  didn't  get  a  nibble. 
Lioveleas      says.      Another      alternativi 
steamed  bone  meal,   but  Mr.  Loveless 
"There's  not  enough  of  that  either,  and 
ready  costs  two  or  three  times  as  mi 
the  other  two. 

Mr.  Loveless  could  ease  his  plight  b; 
ing  the  corn  he  intends  to  grow  instei 
feeding  his  hogs.  "But  a  year  from  no' 
warns,  "somebody's  not  going  to  have 
because  I  couldn't  get  the  phosphate. 

BALI>fC   WWE  KICHTMARES 

A  .Steel  baling-wire  shortage,  which 
seem  to  be  a  minor  aggravation,  is 
nightmares  for  some  farmers.  By  some 
mates,  supplies  of  the  wire,  used  to  bin 
bales  of  hay  fed  to  cattle  during  the  w 
will  be  between  30%  and  40%  below  noi 

Ordinarily,  this  would  present  no  pri 
because  farmers  could  switch  to  a  twine 
from  sisal  &ber.  But  there  was  a  dro 
overseas  sisal-producing  areas  last  ye; 
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there  isn't  much  of  that  kind  of  twine  ^all- 
able  either.  Plastic  twine  Is  still  anotl 
teroative.  but  tt  Is  made  from  a  petrc 
base.  The  oil  sliortage  eliminated  that 
native. 

If  a  farmer  Mere  really  desperate  be 
switcli  to  a  new  kind  of  special — and 
expensive — haying  equipment  that  dcjisn't 
require  twine.  But  haying  equipment  l^ust 
about  as  scarce  as  tractors.  J 

Some  farmers  are  even  worried  abou^get- 
ing  enough  fuel,  which  is  supposed  %>  be 
allocated  to  them  on  a  top-priority  fasla. 
But  distribution  problems  are  becoming  "in- 
creasingly irksome,"  says  Robert  Beasle^.  an 
official  of  Farmland  Industries  Inc.  In  ;p^n- 
sas  city.  "A  lot  of  co-op  members  are  conUng 
to  us  for  fuel  because  their  regular  sup&llers 
have  gooe  out  of  buslnaas,"  be  says,  "fiat's 
putting  proHTire  on  our  o«m  allocatAns." 
Uke  many  other  Americans,  farmers  arqiaiao 
confused  over  just  how  much  fuel  is  i#aU- 
able.  Prtoee  for  fuel  used  in  farm  equlp4Mnit 
hare  Increased  by  a  third  In  the  last  fea^uul 
prices  for  liquefled-petroleum  gas,  whlcl^wlU 
be  needed  to  dry  crops  later,  have  doulled, 
suppliers  say.  1 

POPUI-Aa   VABIETIES  SOLO  OITT 

To  be  sure,  some  tilings  are  availablf 
adequate  amounts,  but  even  they  aren' 
plentiful  as  in  the  past  and  will  cost 
siderably  nK>re.  Farmers  should  be  able  t( 
all  the  seed  they  need,  for  example,  the 
they  may  at  times  have  to  settle  for  sll 
less  deairable  varieties.   "We're  sold  out 
some  of  the  popular  seeds,"  says  Les  Clei 
a  Beam  an.  Iowa,  dealer.  ^ 

Seed  prices  are  as  much  as  double ^ast 
year's  levels.  "We  had  to  pay  our  seed  gfow- 
ent  more  in  order  to  compete  with  the  pflces 
they  could  have  received  In  the  cash-evin 
niarlcet."  eiplaina  one  seed-company  e9cu- 
iive  in  Illinois.  £ 

SuuUarly,  auml  herbicides  and  pestfeides 
are  avaUabla.  though  aom*  preferred  farl- 
e-.if;-   are   hard   to  get.   Prices  for  soitffe  of 


theae  chemicals  average  about  15%  higher 
than  last  year.  Ironically,  because  herbi- 
cides and  pesticides  were  expected  to  be  in 
tight  supply  this  year,  many  dealers  bought 
up  all  they  could  find  last  fall.  "Well,  we 
didn't  have  to,"  one  dealer  says  sheepishly, 
"but  we  could  stlU  run  Into  supply  problems 
down  the  road.  Tou  Just  never  know  any 
more." 

The  rare  farmer  who  has  lined  up  enough 
supplies  and  equipment  to  farm  his  existing 
acreage  and  wants  more  land  will  have  to 
pay  dearly  for  that  too.  Land  costs  last  year 
ro.se  au  average  of  21%  across  the  country, 
which  was  the  second  highest  yearly  gain  in 
history  and  topped  only  by  a  22%  gain  in 
1919.  Land  prices  in  the  lushest  growing  and 
grazing  areas  of  the  country  are  up  30% 
trom  last  year,  farm  realtors  say. 

"I've  seen  farmers  around  here  who  want 
to  expand  but  can't  do  It  any  other  way, 
start  bulldozing  down  old  buildings  and  rip- 
ping out  fences  on  their  present  land,"  says 
Duane  Sandage.  a  realtor  in  north-central 
Iowa. 

The  rising  costs  for  virtually  everything 
they  use  are  causing  farmers  to  be  more  so- 
phisticated than  ever  m  marketing  their 
crops,  Mr.  Sandage  says.  "Theyre  flue-tuu- 
Ing  their  marketing  the  way  they  have  their 
growing,"  he  says. 

Farmers  arent  simply  selling  once  or  twice 
a  year  and  hoping  to  catch  the  top  of  the 
market,  he  explains.  "Instead,  they're  hold- 
ing on  longer  and  looking  at  their  produc- 
Uon  coeta  for  some  sort  of  signal  to  sell  may- 
be five  batches  a  year." 


SALARIES  FOR  FEDERAL  JUDGES 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
Linda  Mathews,  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  addressed  herself  to 
the  problem  of  salaries  for  Federal 
judges.  This  is  one  of  the  issues  that  was 
raised  dtirlng  recent  Senate  debate  on 
top-level  Federal  salary  increases.  The 
Los  Angeles  Times  says  it  all.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Mar.  10,  1974) 
US.  JcDCEs  Habd  To  Get;  Pay  Citeo 
(By  Linda  Mathews) 
Wasuxnctom. — It  soimds  Uke  a  dream  job: 
spend  your  days  making   momentous  deci- 
sions that  can  affect  thousands  of  lives;  earn 
$40,000  a  year  for  life;  never  worry  about 
layoffs,  firings,  economic  declines  or  a  pen- 
nUess  retirement:  rest  assured  that  you  are 
so  universally  admired  that  everyone  In  a 
room  win  stand.  In  respect,  as  you  enter. 

Tet,  despite  all  the  fringe  benefits,  this  job 
Is  an  employment  counselor's  nightmare.  It 
IS  hard  to  fill,  and  it  may  get  harder. 

Very  few  people,  it  seems,  want  to  be 
federal  judgM. 

More  than  30  vacancies  exist  now  on  the 
US.  District  Courta  and  the  Circuit  Courts 
of  Appeals.  In  one  section  of  the  country,  15 
topflight  attorneys  have  declined  judlcUl  ap- 
pointments from  President  Nixon,  who 
selecU  all  federal  judges  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Countless  other  law- 
yers, approached  iivformally  about  openings 
elsewhere,   have   begged   off. 

Tliree  experienced  district  judges,  all  rela- 
tively young  as  Judges  go.  have  quit  their 
jobs  m  recent  weeks.  Still  others  are  snid  to 
be  on  the  brink  of  resignation. 

The  reason  for  this  sudden  lack  of  eii- 
tbuiiiasm  for  the  federal  bench  is  simple.  "It's 
the  dough,"  said  Thomas  A.  Master*on.  who 
ju«t  left  the  \J&.  District  Court  In  PhUa- 
delpTila  to  return  to  private  law  practice  "To 


do  right  by  my  family,  as  I  see  it,  I  need  to 
make  more  money." 

Other  JiMiges.  and  the  government  offlctals 
who  know  Judges,  concur  in  Masterson's 
dIagnoeU  of  the  problem. 

"Because  of  the  inadequacy  of  Judicial  sal- 
aries, we're  going  to  have  many  more  resig- 
nations from  the  bench. "  predicted  Rowland 
P.  Kirks,  director  of  the  AdmUiistratlve  Of- 
fice or  the  U.S.  Courts.  "And  we're  going  to 
have  greater  difficulty  recruiting  new 
judee.s." 

Kirks  concedes  that,  to  Uie  average  Ameri- 
can wage  earner  making  »10.000  or  $15  000  a 
year,  $40,000  sounds  good. 

But  you  have  to  look  at  it  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  well-qualified  attorney,  in  his 
middle  years,  who  knows  what  he  can  ex- 
pect if  he  continues  to  practice  law,"  Kirks 
said.  "And  all  our  surveys  indicate  that  the 
salary  of  federal  judges  Is  at  least  60%  to 
75';  less  than  the  earnings  of  a  comparable 
lawyer  in  private  practice." 

Masterson,  for  example,  figures  he  can 
easily  triple  his  judicial  salary  during  his 
first  year  back  with  his  old  Philadelphia  law 
firm. 

"Any  trial  attorney  in  any  major  city  la 
the  country  can  do  the  same,"  he  said.  Kids 
fresh  out  of  law  school  start  at  $20,000  at 
major  firms,  so  an  attorney  my  age  In 
private  practice  would  have  to  be  pretty 
bad  U  he  couldn't  pull  down  more  than 
a  federal  judge." 

All  but  two  of  the  present  federal  vacau- 
cies  can  be  traced  to  salary  problems. 

"I'd  hate  to  think  of  how  many  tumdowns 
we've  had  from  people  who  say  they  cant 
airord  to  be  judges,"  one  Senate  source  said 
Senators  get  into  the  act  by  suggesting 
possible  candidates  to  the  White  House  and 
the  Justice  Department.  But  there  are  some- 
times squabbles  over  whether  the  prospect  is 
qualiiied  for  the  bench,  which  can  slow  down 
the  process.  That  has  happened  with  two  va- 
cancies. In  Connecticut  and  Wisconsin,  un- 
Jilled  now  for  more  than  two  years. 

Despite  his  difficulty  in  making  ends  meet. 
Maeterson  called  his  decision  to  leave  the 
bench  after  six  years  "the  hardest  I've  ever 
made."  What  finally  made  up  his  mind, 
he  said,  was  his  hunch  that  his  famUy  fi- 
nances, already  bad,  would  probably  get 
worse  if  he  stayed  a  judge. 

"It  looked  as  if  we  might  never  get  a 
raise,"  he  explained  recently,  on  the  eve  of 
a  Senate  vote  on  a  pay  Increase  for  Jtidgea. 
"And  even  if  we  got  one.  It  would  be  groasly 
Inadequate,  not  even  keeping  pace  with 
Infiatlon." 

Masterson  proved  prescient. 
Wednesday  the  Senate  killed  an  entire 
wage  package,  proposed  by  Mr.  Nixon,  that 
would  have  meant  raises  not  only  for  judges, 
but  for  top  executive  branch  employes  and 
members  of  Congress  themselves. 

Tlie  President's  proposal,  endorsed  by  most 
Judges  though  they  thought  they  deserved 
more,  would  have  Increased  judicial  salaries 
22.6%  over  a  thrc  ;-ye«r  period. 

By  1976,  the  country's  400  district  Judges 
now  paid  $40,000,  would  have  made  $49,700 
The  97  Judges  on  the  11  Circuit  Courts  of'Ap-' 
peals,  now  earning  $42,500,  would  have  been 
boosted  to  $52,800.  A  one-time  raise  for  the 
Supreme  Court  would  have  brought  the  chief 
Justice's  salary  to  $67,200  and  the  salaries  of 
the  eight  associate  Justices  to  $84,500. 

Raises  for  the  judges,  whose  salaries  have 
been  frozen  since  1-69  despite  a  30%  rise 
in  living  costs,  were  a  political  casualty.  As 
they  admitted  during  floor  debate,  senators 
were  reluctant  to  vote  themselves  raises  In 
an  election  year,  lest  they  expose  themselves 
to  criticism. 

The  whole  package  went  down  to  defeat 
despite  intense  judicial  lobbying,  a  rare 
Capitol  Hill  phenomenon.  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren E.  Burger  and  former  Justice  Tom  C. 
Clark.    In   re«pon.se   to   legislative   requests. 
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sent  letters  supporting  the  raise.  An  unso- 
licited letter  came  from  24  of  the  20  district 
judges  of  the  New  York  City  borough  of  Man- 
hattan. Kirks,  as  representative  of  the  fed- 
eral judiciary,  \.-at  active.  The  American  Bar 
Assn.  wrote  to  every  congressman. 

Defeat  means  that  judicial  salaries  will 
most  likely  not  even  be  reviewed  again  un- 
til 1977.  The  special  commission  that  sur- 
veys government  salaries  and  recommends 
appropriate  action  to  the  President  meets 
every   four    years. 

Judicial  reaction  to  the  Senate  vote  was 
quick. 

"This  is  an  intolerable  situation,"  said 
U.S.  Dist.  Judge  Sidney  O.  Smitli  Jr.,  who 
had  already  announced  his  Uitention  to 
leave  the  federal  court  In  OalnesvUle,  Ga., 
on  June  1.  "I  know  of  other  judges  who  are 
jittery  about  money.  I'm  very  much  afraid 
this  wlU  mean  new  resignations." 

Lawrence  E.  Walsh,  president-elect  of  the 
American  Bar  Assn.  and  a  former  federal 
judge  in  New  Tork,  said  the  bleak  prospect 
of  four  more  years  without  a  salary  Increase 
would  discourage  the  best  candidates  for 
the  l>ench. 

"Ideally,  a  new  judge  should  be  from  40 
to  55  years  old,"  he  said.  "Anyone  older  would 
probably  be  serving  less  than  15  years,  so 
the  country  wouldn't  get  as  much  service 
from  him.  And  besides,  it  takes  five  to  10 
years  to  become  a  good  judge,  even  for  the 
best  attorneys. 

"But  it's  people  In  the  40-  to  6S-year-old 
range  who  can  least  afford  to  be  a  Judge. 
They  most  likely  have  children  to  educate. 
They  may  have  other  heavy  financial  obli- 
gations. And  those  middle  years  are  the 
choice  years  of  their  lives,  as  far  as  earning 
power  is  concerned.  So  you're  asking  them 
to  make  a  big  sacrifice  to  take  a  Judgeship." 

It  was  just  such  family  obligations  that 
influenced  Masterson's  and  Smith's  decisions 
to  resign. 

"Forty  thousand  doesn't  go  far  if  you  have 
five  children,  as  I  do,"  said  Masterson,  now 
46.  "Take  away  $12,000  for  taxes.  Take  away 
another  $14,000  for  tuition,  which  Is  what 
I  pay  for  two  kids  in  college  and  three  In 
private  schools.  That  leaves  $14,000.  My  fam- 
Uy lives  on  that. 

"I  admit,  it's  a  question  of  Ufe-styles.  If  I 
lived  in  the  suburbs,  where  the  pubUc  schools 
are  better,  my  children  wouldn't  go  to  private 
schools.  But,  living  where  we  do,  they  started 
out  in  private  school,  and  they're  oriented 
that  way  now.  I've  worked  myself  Into  this 
box.- 

Smlth.  60,  left  private  practice  12  years 
ago  to  become  a  judge.  Now  chief  judge  of 
the  Northern  District  of  Georgia,  he  said:  "I 
missed  the  chance  that  other  attorneys  have 
to  make  some  money  and  build  up  an 
•state." 

And,  with  tliree  children  In  college,  Smith 
said.  "I  keep  borrowing  from  my  savings 
and  my  few  investments  to  get  by.  Let  me  teU 
you.  I  was  going  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  hole  and  I  was  getting  old. 

"I  worried  about  the  absence  of  an 
estate  to  leave  my  widow,"  said  Smith,  who 
expects  to  earn  $136,000  a  year  practicmg 
law  in  Atlanta.  "I  once  figured  out  that  my 
wife's  benefit  from  the  judicial  survivors' 
aimuity  plan  would  be  a  few  dollars  more 
than  she'd  get  from  welfare." 

A  judge's  own  retirement  is  comfortable. 
He  can  retire  at  66  with  full  pay,  if  he  has 
served  15  years  on  the  bench,  or  at  70  with 
10  years'  service.  But  his  pension  ends  the 
day  he  dies. 

Job  security  is  ensured  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. Article  m  provides  that  all  federal 
Judges  "shall  hold  theh-  offices  during  good 
»)ehavior"  and  "shall  .  .  .  receive  for  their 
services,  a  compensation,  which  shall  not 
he  diminished  durmg  their  continuance  in 
ofltce."  • 

But  other  written  commandments  prevent 
a  judge  from  earning  much  oS-the-bencb 


money  to  supplement  bis  salary.  New 
judicial  canons  bar  a  judge  from  boards  of 
directors,  for  example,  and  discourage  any 
other  activities  that  might  "reflect  ad- 
versely on  his  impartiality"  or  bring  him  Into 
frequent  contact  with  lawyers  who  come 
before  his  court. 

And,  usually,  there  is  no  time  for  teaching, 
lecturing  and  writing,  which  the  canons 
permit. 

"Being  a  federal  Judge  Is  a  full-time  job," 
Masterson  said. 

"It's  hard  work,  important,  interesting 
work,  and  a  high  honor,  the  highest  of  my 
life,"  Snlth  said,  "so  I  always  thought  I 
sliould  concentrate  on  It." 

Legislators,  whose  own  Jobs  are  subject  to 
voter  sufferance,  believe  judges  lead  down- 
right cushy  lives.  They  see  no  reason  for  the 
judges  to  complain  about  their  pay  freeze. 
"My  heart  bleeds  for  the  position  m  which 
the  federal  Judiciary  finds  itself,"  said  Sen- 
ate Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  (D- 
Mont.) ,  one  of  the  most  vociferous  opponents 
of  raises,  during  last  week's  debates. 

Other  senators  were  skeptical,  too,  about 
claims  that  the  low  pay  discourages  some 
judge  candidates.  Said  Sen.  Peter  H.  Domi- 
nlck  (R-Colo.) :  "Every  time  It  looks  as 
though  there  might  be  a  vacancy  hi  my  state, 
not  only  does  everyone  on  the  Colorado  Su- 
preme Court  Immediately  see  If  he  can  get  the 
nomination,  but  so  do  about  three-fourths  of 
the  practicing  lawyers  in  the  state  ...  I  have 
found  no  indication  whatever  .  .  .  that  the 
salary  is  not  large  enough." 

To  tills,  one  judge,  asking  not  to  be  iden- 
tified, replied:  "It  may  be  true  that  lawyers 
in  Wyoming  or  Colorado  or  Montana  wlU 
work  for  $40,000  a  year.  But  they  won't  in  the 
big  cities,  in  Loe  Angeles,  or  Houston,  or 
Washington,  or  Boston,  where  most  of  the 
litigation  is  and  where  you  need  judges  the 
most.  And  In  New  York  City.  $40,000  Is  down- 
right cruel." 

This  same  Judge  concedes  that  It  wUl  al- 
ways be  possible  to  flU  empty  Judgeships. 

"Tlie  country's  not  going  to  be  left  with- 
out a  judiciary."  he  said.  "But  who  are  you 
going  to  get?  Second-rate  lawyers,  the  ones 
who  can't  make  any  money.  0^  people,  per- 
haps topnotch  people,  I  admit,  who  were 
lucky  enough  to  have  inherited  wealth.  Or 
childless  people.  Or  people  over  55,  who've 
made  their  fortunes  and  now  can  work  In  the 
public  mterest.  Maybe  even  more  women  law- 
yers, tf  they  have  lawyer  husbands  to  handle 
most  of  the  Income  production  for  the  family. 
But,  these  are  very  unrepresentative — and 
very  small — groups  from  which  we're  going 
to  draw." 

Walsh  of  the  ABA  believes  that  aU  federal 
Judges  should  be  brought  up  to  the  present 
salary  level  of  the  Supreme  Court's  associate 
justices — $60,000  a  year. 

"This  idea  of  a  hierarchy,  with  the  Su- 
preme Court  making  more  than  the  Appeals 
Court,  and  the  Appeals  Court  above  the  Dis- 
trict Court,  can  be  overdone,"  he  said.  "If 
$60,000  is  right  for  the  Supreme  Court,  it 
can't  be  too  wrong  for  everyone  else.  Don't 
we  want  well-qualified  lawyers  at  every  level 
of  the  judiciary?" 

"I  can't  think  of  anything  more  important, 
if  we  want  to  improve  the  system  of  justice 
in  this  country,  than  good  Judges,"  Walsh 
concluded.  "We  can  spend  aU  the  money  we 
want  for  new  buildings,  for  court  improve- 
ments, for  larger  staffs,  but  if  we  have  poor 
judges,  none  of  the  rest  matters  very  much. 
Killing  this  raise  was  just  about  the  most 
fooUiordy  thing  I've  heard  of  from  Congress." 


FIRST  INTERNATIONAL  FORUM  ON 
THE  ROLE  OF  WOMEN  IN  POPULA- 
TION AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  a  forum 
both  unique  and  historic  took  place  re- 
cently with  United  Nations  and  United 


States  support.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
iiistory  of  the  United  Nations,  or  any 
other  intergovernmental  organization, 
women  leaders  from  all  over  the  world 
were  nominated  by  their  governments  to 
come  together  to  discuss  and  make  rec- 
onmiendations  on  subjects  of  crucial  iin- 
ix>rtauce  to  humanlund. 

One  hundred  nine  coimtries  selected 
women  leaders  in  vai-ious  fields  to  be 
their  representatives  at  tills  First  Inter- 
national Forum  on  the  Role  of  Women 
in  Population  and  Development.  These 
women  sat  in  the  seats  of  their  respec- 
tive countries  in  the  General  Assemblv- 
Hall,  where  the  forum  opened  on  Feb- 
ruary 25  with  greetings  from  liigh  U.N. 
ofQcials. 

As  U.N.  Assistant  Secretary  General 
Helvi  Sipila  said  on  the  opening  day, 
this  occasion  should  mark  "the  begm- 
ulug  of  a  new  era  of  real  partnership 
between  men  and  women"  in  interna- 
tional affairs  and  economic  development. 
Mrs.  Sipila,  Director  of  the  U.N.  Cente: 
for  Social  Development  and  Humani- 
tarian Affairs,  chaired  the  forum. 

Among  other  speakers  at  the  forum 
were  Antonio  Carrillo  Flores,  Secretar.v 
General  for  the  World  Population  Con- 
ference to  l>e  held  in  Buciiarest  in  Au- 
gust; Rafael  Salas,  Executive  Director 
of  the  UJJ.  Fund  for  Population  Activi- 
ties and  of  the  World  Population  Year. 
1974;  UJJ.  Under  Secretary  for  Social 
Development  and  Humanitarian  Affairs. 
Philippe  de  Seynes;  Julia  Henderson. 
Secretary  General  of  the  International 
Planned  Parenthood  Federation,  and 
Gen.  William  H.  Draper,  Jr.,  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative to  the  U  JJ.  Population  Commis- 
sion and  honorary-  chairman  of  the  Popu- 
lation Crisis  Committee. 

I  am  proud  to  note  that  the  participant 
selected  by  the  United  States  for  the 
forum  was  my  friend  and  constituent. 
Mrs.  Patricia  Hutar,  from  Chicago,  who 
spoke  on  the  need  for  more  constructive 
media  presentation  of  the  role  of  women 
in  society, 

A  highlight  of  the  forum  was  a  recep- 
tion at  the  White  House  where  Mrs. 
Nixon  greeted  the  participants  along 
with  the  Ambassadors  to  the  United 
States  from  the  coimtries  represented  at 
the  forum  and  their  wives. 

This  historic  gathering  has  already- 
made  an  important  contribution  to 
World  Population  Year.  The  sharing  of 
viewpoints  suncaig  women  from  so  many 
different  backgroimds — including  Su- 
preme Court  Justices,  Government  ad- 
ministrators, legislators,  academicians, 
lawyers,  and  heads  of  organizations — 
produced  an  increased  awareness  of 
population  problems,  their  complexity 
and  their  urgency  and  a  heightened 
consciousness  of  the  Interrelationship  of 
population,  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment, and  the  status  of  women. 

The  participants  emphasized  the 
"vicious  cycle"  of  low  education,  low  em- 
ployment status  of  women,  and  high 
birth  rate.  In  order  to  interrupt  this 
cycle,  the  forum  recommended  "better 
educational  and  economic  opportunities 
for  millions  of  women,  greater  knowledge 
of  and  acce.ss  to  family  planning,  more 
health  and  nutritiojial  services,  more 
support  from  families,  communities,  and 
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governments.  Health  education 
other     social     services     must 
involved." 

In  calling  for  an  end  to  all 
nation  against  women,  the  forum 
sneclflcally  for  the  full  partlclpatljj 
women  in  the  formulation  and 
mentation  of  both  population  a 
velopment  policies.  The  represent 
at  the  fonmt  said  they  would  us< 
influence  on  local,  national  and 
national  levels  to  encourage  other  w 
to  become  active  In  these  fields. 

I  find  the  recommendations  ma<  e  by 
the  forum  .strong  and  far-reaching  and 
I  share  the  hope  of  the  participanti  that 
their  conclusions  will  be  incorpo  atcd 
into  the  text  of  the  World  Popul  tion 
Plan  pf  Action,  the  most  important  Item 
on  the  aerenda  of  the  Bucharest  Co  fer- 
ence. 

The  population  explosion  is  sure^  one 
of  the  grreatest  dangers  the  humaiirace 
has  ever  encountered,  and  steps  tgward 
solution  are  urgently  required.  So||.  for 
one,  am  glad  that  women  are  af 
last  being  involved  in  tiie  sear 
solutions.  And  I  hope  that  among  tl^ 
mediate  b>products  of  the  First 
national  Forum  on  the  Role  of  Wor^ 
Population  and  Envelopment  will  &  the 
inclusion  of  women  in  all  delegatlois  to 
the  World  Population  Conference.  J 

TMs  forum  was  funded  in  part  ^'  the 
U.N.  Fund  for  Population  Activitlefc  and 
in  part  by  the  U.S.  Agency  for  InlfBma- 
tiooal  Development.  This  kind  p  In- 
terest and  activity  is  in  line  wiSi  my 
amendment  to  the  AID  bill  trgbig 
greater  attention  to  the  important  role 
of  women.  The  fxill  integration  of  women 
in  the  development  process.  Including 
work  at  policy  levels  as  well  as  the  grass- 
roots. Is  essential  for  improvliig  the 
qui^ty  of  life  In  many  developing^  coun- 
tries, t 


THE   MISSING  IN  ACTION 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Presldoit.  {  want 
to  take  a  few  minutes  today  to  review 
the  tf orts — so  far.  largely  frustrated — 
to  secure  an  accounting  for  Americans 
misfdng  In  action  In  Southeast  Asta.  This 
problem  has  troubled  me  as  I  know  It  has 
troubled  many  Members  of  the  Senate. 

In  early  1973. 1  directed  the  staff  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  to 
keep  a  close  watch  on  POW-4dIA  devel- 
opments. That  was  done,  first  through 
the  happy  period  when  American  POWs 
were  being  returned  and.  later,  when  It 
became  apparent  that  no  progress  was 
being  made  in  securing  an  accounting  for 
MIA's. 

Early  in  December  1973. 1  sent  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
staff  to  Southeast  A&ia  to  get  flnthand 
information  on  MIA  problems  and  other 
problems.  He  conferred  with  UjB.  ofSdals 
in  the  field,  who  are  charged  with  search- 
ing for  graves  and  crash  sites,  and  he 
conferred  with  our  people  who  are 
charged  with  negotiating  arrangements 
so  that  searches  can  proceed. 

Our  staff  member  also  met  inivately 
mth  negotiators  for  the  Vletcong— the 
PRO.  the  North  Vietnamese,  mr  I^V — 
and  with  a  spokesman  for  the  Commu- 
nist Pathet  Lao  in  Laos.  I  have  since  had 


an  oppoi-tunity  to  confer  with  him  about 
the  MIA  situation. 

My  information  on  the  problems  en- 
countered is  wholly  in  line  with  the  state 
of  affairs  described  in  the  testimony  of 
GoveiTiment  witnesses  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
Monday.  January  28  last.  The  pictiu-e  is 
a  sad  one.  with  only  an  occasional  glim- 
mer of  light  on  the  horizon. 

BACKCSOUNO 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  Paris 
agreement,  which  led  to  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  troops  from  Vietnam,  stated  in  ar- 
ticle 8(B)  that: 

The  parties  shall  help  each  other  to  get 
iuformation  about  those  military  perscnnel 
and  foreign  civilians  of  the  parties  missing 
m  action,  to  determine  the  location  and  take 
care  of  the  graves  of  the  dead  so  as  to  facili- 
tate the  exliumatlou  and  repatriation  of  the 
remains,  and  to  take  any  such  other  meas- 
iires  as  may  be  required  to  get  Information 
about  those  still  considered  missing  in  ac- 
tion. 

Further,  Uie  protocol  to  that  agiee- 
ment  whicli  deals  with  retiun  of  prison- 
ers, provides,  in  article  10(A)  that: 

The  Four  Party  Joint  Military  C<Mnmisslon 
shall  insure  Joint  action  by  the  parties  in 
Implementing  Article  8(B)  of  the  Agreement. 
When  the  Four  Party  Joint  Military  C3om- 
raisslon  has  ended  its  activities,  a  Four  Party 
Joint  Military  Team  shall  be  maintained  to 
carry  on  this  task. 

Under  these  authorities  tlie  United 
States  prepared — and  Is  presently  wait- 
ing— to  conduct  searches,  repatriate  re- 
mains and  make  positive  Identification 
of  the  missing.  Able,  highly  motivated 
men — ^many  of  them  volunteers — have 
been  assigned  to  units  which  are  trained 
to  go  anywhere  in  Southeast  Asia — no 
matter  how  difQcult  the  terrain — to  per- 
form these  tasks. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  Four 
Party  Joint  Military  Team — ^whlch  suc- 
ceeded the  Four  Party  Joint  Military 
Commission,  as  provided  in  the  protocol, 
has  been  unable  to  agree  on  procedures 
which  would  admit  UJ9.  search  teams  to 
North  Vietnam  and  Vietcong-controUed 
portlcms  of  South  Vietnam.  In  those 
Communist- controlled  areas  are  about 
95  percent  of  the  tAtea  which  are  to  be 
investigated. 

Since  the  areas  of  Laos  controlled  by 
the  Pathet  Lao  and  North  Vietnamese 
have  also  been  barred  to  UJ3.  search 
operations,  the  present  Impasse  has  de- 
veloped. UB.  searches  are  ready  to  go 
everrwhere  but  they  are  not  permitted  to 
go  anywhere— except  within  the  In- 
creasingly improductive  government- 
controlled  areas  of  South  Vietnam  where 
search  operations  continue. 

In  the  twice  weekly  meetings  of  the 
Four  Party  Joint  Military  Team  in 
Saigon,  the  resourceful  VS.  delegation, 
with  South  Vietnamese  support,  has  mro- 
posed  a  series  of  initiatives,  including 
site  searches  in  North  Vietnam  and  in 
Vietcong-controUed  areas  of  the  South 
aimed,  in  the  language  of  the  protocol, 
at  "implementing  article  8(B)  of  the 
agreement" 

But  North  Vietnamese  negotiators,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Vletcong  representatives, 
have  made  all  progress  on  MIA's  depend- 
ent on  solution  of  problems  outside  of  the 


scope  of  article  8(B)  and  beyond  the 
purview  of  the  Four  Party  Joint  Military 
Team.  Their  discussion  has  become  a 
propaganda  litany  featuring  allegations 
of  peace  violations,  land-grabs,  threats, 
and  so  forth,  none  of  them  pertinent  to 
the  responsibilities  assigned  the  Four 
Party  Team. 

The  impasse  is,  therefore,  not  Just  a 
negotiatint;  stalemate  but  a  basic  and 
serious  deadlock,  and  it  has  occurred  in 
the  only  four-party  forum  which  is  still 
in  existence  under  the  terms  of  the  Paris 
agreement. 

To  make  matters  worse,  an  unarmed 
U.S.  search  team,  operating  near  Saigon. 
iu  government-controlled  South  Vietnam 
in  December,  was  ambushed — apparently 
by  the  Vletcong.  An  unarmed  American 
was  killed  while  in  the  process  of  signal- 
ling; that  he  planned  no  resistance.  A 
South  Vietnamese  was  killed  and  several 
v.ere  in.iured.  Tliis  operation  had  been 
announced,  in  advance,  to  the  Pour  Party 
Joint  Military  Team,  and  all  parties  had 
been  invited  to  be  present. 

THE   PBOBIXU    NOW 

That  is  the  situation  as  it  stands,  Mr. 
President.  Almost  1200  military  men  are 
currently  listed  as  "missing."  Fifty-six 
who  are  in  fact,  missing,  are  in  a  special 
category.  They  were  classed  as  prisoners 
but  were  not  returned  last  February 
when  our  POWs  were  repatriated  from 
North  and  South  Vietnam. 

The  56  were  classed  as  prisoners  be- 
cause there  was  evidence — ^In  photo- 
graphs, broadcasts,  news  accounts,  and 
the  like — to  indicate  that  they  were  alive 
in  enemy  hands.  Like  all  the  others,  no 
information  has  been  forthcoming  about 
these  men  and  their  fate  is  wholly  un- 
known. 

In  addition,  there  are  more  than  1,100 
dead  in  the  war  zone  of  Southeast  Asia 
whose  bodies  have  not  been  recovered 
and  returned  to  their  families. 

I  am  sorry,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
families  of  the  missing — through  the 
League  of  Families — have  seen  fit  to  talk 
of  the  "apparent  abandonment"  of  these 
men  by  their  Government.  During  the 
Christmas  season  an  American  died  in 
this  effort,  as  I  have  noted,  and  I  would 
have  liked  to  avoid  recriminations  of 
this  sort. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  President,  I 
can  and  do  sympathize  with  all  of  the 
families.  They  are  well  aware  of  the 
deadlock  I  have  discussed.  They  hare 
been  waiting  a  year,  and  they  are  no 
closer  to  an  accoimtlng  which  would  end 
the  imcertainty  for  some  of  them. 

They  are  aware,  as  we  are,  that  the 
terms — the  other  terms— of  the  Paris 
peace  agreement  have  been  vl(dated  on 
both  sides.  They  are  also  aware,  however, 
as  we  some  times  forget,  that  these  pro- 
visions with  respect  to  IIOK  matters  were 
clearly  designed  to  operate  Independ- 
ently from  other  provisions. 

For  example,  the  question  of  "military 
personnel  and  foreign  civilians"  was 
dealt  ■mVti.  in  a  separate  article  from  the 
one  wliich  deals  with  indigenous  dviltaa 
prisoners.  The  Four  Party  Joint  MlUtary 
Team— and  the  Four  Party  Commis- 
sion which  preceded  it — were  charged 
only  with  the  implementation  of  the 
MIA  article,  article  8(B>. 
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In  short,  the  MIA  families  have  good 
reason  to  feel  that  they  have  received 
less  than  they  were  promised  when  the 
pcac*  agreement  was  signed  in  Paris. 

THB    DATS   AHEAD 

Recently — in  the  last  couple  of  weeks — 
there  has  been  a  hopeful  development  in 
this  grim  MIA  situation.  On  March  6. 
Hanoi  authorities  permitted  a  U.S.  team 
to  retrieve  the  remains  of  12  Americans 
who  were  said  to  have  died  in  captivity 
Dnd  who  were  buried  in  gi-aves  near 
Hanoi.  On  March  13  the  remains  of  an- 
other 11  Americans  were  turned  over  to  a 
US.  team. 

These  remains  could  have  been  repatri- 
ated a  year  ago.  They  should  have  been 
repatriated  then.  We  should  not  delude 
oui-selves  that  a  wave  of  humanitarian 
good  feeling  has  now  swept  Hanoi  so  that 
a  new  era  of  cooperation  and  civility  is 
at  hand. 

A  small  step  has  been  taken.  That  is 
all.  A  step  is  a  step,  however,  and  we 
should  be  thankful  for  it  and  make  every 
effort  to  see  that  cme  step  leads  to  an- 
other. It  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
search  out  new  avenues — new  ap- 
proaches—both official  and  unofficial,  as 
we  try  to  move  Hanoi  toward  further 
progress  toward  an  MIA  accounting. 

As  Vice  President  Ford  recently  re- 
minded us.  Mr.  President,  12  nations — 
in  the  presence  of  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Natimis— finally  met  in 
Paris,  and,  in  effect,  guaranteed  the  peace 
agreements  which  had  been  signed  in 
late  January.  The  accord,  signed  in 
March,  provided  that  the  Intemati(Hial 
Conference  on  Vietnam  can  be  reassem- 
bled on  the  request  of  six  signatories 
even  if  North  Vietnam  dissents. 

With  violations  of  the  peace  agreement 
a  daily  oeciirrence,  and  with  this  matter 
ot  an  liQA  accounting  a  particular  na- 
tional interest,  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  consideration  is  being  givoi  to 
an  attempt  at  reassembling  that  oMif  er- 
enoe?  Bven  if  the  reassonUed  conference 
failed  to  end  all  the  Tiolatl<ms  of  the 
agreemcDt  in  Vietnam  and  restore  peace 
ttiere,  it  might  eliminate  the  barriers  to 
an  MIA  accounting. 

I  would  like  to  see  all  such  steps  taken. 
within  the  various  documents  and  ac- 
c<xd*  to  curb  violations  of  the  agreement 
and  expedite  the  accounting  for  MIA's. 
ObTioosly.  we  should  insist  that  the 
North  Vletsiamese  and  ^^etcMig  Uve  up 
to  their  commitments,  and  we  have  a 
special  Interest  in  those  provisions  which 
apply  to  MIA's. 

But  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Presidoit.  that 
I  think  the  conduct  in  this  matter  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vletcong — 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam — 
DRV — and  the  so-called  Provisional 
Revolutionary  Government — ^PRG — goes 
beyond  a  violation  (A  4-nation  agree- 
ment and  12-natiosi  accords.  It  Is  con- 
duct which  violates  the  cancms  of 
behavior  which  one  nation  exhlMts  to- 
ward another  in  the  International  com- 
munity, even  «*en  they  have  been 
eng£iged  in  hostilities  vlth  one  another. 

North  Vietnam  and  the  Pi-ovisi(mal 
Revolutionary  Gk>vernmeait  loudly  as- 
sert their  right  to  equal  treatment  in  the 
community  of  nations.  Yet  they  have 
been  bartering  in  bones.  UntQ  recently. 


they  were  holding  dead  bodies  for  ran- 
som. They  are  prejring  on  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  families,  apparently  in  a  ghoid- 
ish  determination  to  force  some  further 
concession  fi*om  our  Government. 

As  long  as  North  Vietnam  and  the 
VietcOTig  refuse  to  cooperate  fully  In  an 
MIA  accounting,  MIA  families — and 
many  other  Americans — will  continue  to 
believe  that  some  of  the  "missing"  are. 
in  fact,  still  alive  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Comraunist-conti-olled  areas  of  South- 
east Asia. 

Ml-.  President,  unta  those  bodies  are 
returned — as  many  as  can  be  located — 
until  those  bones  are  repatriated;  tmtil 
the  MIA  families  are  given  all  data  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong 
which  might  help  in  an  MIA  accounting. 
I  think  ve  ^ould  act  on  the  assumption 
that  tliey  have  violated  the  unwritten 
rules  which  govCTn  the  conduct  of  na- 
tions in  their  dealings  with  one  another. 
I  think  we  should  proceed  on  that  basis. 

We  are  all  well  aware  that  critics,  in 
all  walks  of  life,  all  over  the  world, 
sharply  attacked  the  United  States  for 
its  role  in  Vietnam  while  our  men  were 
fighting  there.  Now  our  former  adver- 
saries there  are  refusing  to  carry  out 
their  obligations  to  us  imder  the  agree- 
ment which  got  our  forces  out — obliga- 
tions which  are  no  more  than  the 
humane  post-war  civilities  which  <wie 
nation  has  always  expected  from  another 
in  such  circumstances. 

I  think  we  should  pursue  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vletcong,  around  the 
world,  at  every  opportunity,  with  this 
sliabby  record.  This  is  the  kind  of  public 
affairs  campaign  in  which  many  Amer- 
icans can  participate  in  the  course  of 
their  day-to-day  activities. 

Let  me  quickly  say  that  I  do  not  mean 
a  puUic  relations  campaign,  tn  the  usual 
sense,  with  speeches,  advertisements, 
rallys.  smd  the  related  trappings.  I  am 
suggesting  that  we  actively  pursue  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vletcong  with  this 
evidence  of  their  uncivilized  conduct. 

I  am  suggesting  that  do  International 
lending  agency— {x>  bank  or  group  of 
banks — should  be  allowed  to  consider 
Investment  In  Southeast  Asia  without 
being  reminded  of  this  conduct  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vletcong  with  re- 
spect to  MIAs. 

I  am  suggesting  that  no  trade  confer- 
ence, trade  fair  or  commercial  confer- 
ence should  proceed  without  receiving 
a  similar  reminder. 

I  am  suggesting,  as  a  lawyer,  that  no 
international  conference  of  lawyers — or 
doctors,  or  business  executives,  or  ac- 
countants, or  labor  ofSclals,  or  journal- 
ists— should  pass  without  being  reminded 
of  the  recOTd  of  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Vietcong  in  meeting  MIA  commitments. 

I  am  suggesting  that  no  international 
church  convocation,  of  whatever  denom- 
ination, should  be  allowed  to  adjourn 
without  XJB.  delegates  bringing  this  MIA 
matt»  to  the  attention  of  the  assembly. 

And.  of  course,  I  am  suggesting  that 
our  official  spokesman  give  a  similar  and 
forceful  reminder  in  every  international 
forum  in  which  the  U.S.  Government  is 
represented — Including  a  rewmvened  In- 
ternational Conference  on  Vietnam  if 
that  is  feasible. 
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Wliile  I  feel  strongly  about  this  prob- 
lem, I  do  not  want  to  appe&x  mireason- 
able  about  some  of  the  specifics  Involved. 
I  am  not  sajing  that  all  the  plans  we 
have  made  to  speed  an  MIA  accounting 
nmst  be  followed  in  every  detail  as  US. 
authorities  have  plaimed  them. 

Considering  the  current  status  of  tiie 
Vietnam  fighting,  it  may  be  unrealistic  to 
think  that  U.S.  teams— even  unarmed 
U.S.  teams— would  be  permitted  to  con- 
duct searches  now  in  North  Vietnam  and 
the  Vietcong-controUed  areas  of  South 
Vietiuun.  Certainly  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese are  not  going  to  give  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Vietcong  full  visitation  rights 
to  cemeteries  in  areas  they  controL 

However,  tiiis  need  not  mean  that  no 
searches  will  be  conducted.  The  good 
offices  of  international  organizations 
such  as  the  Red  Cross  could  well  be 
utilized  to  expedite  location  of  graves 
and,  especially,  to  repatriate  the  re- 
mains already  located. 

Further,  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
indicated  that  they  have  certain  in- 
formation— IX>.  cards,  uniforms  and 
identification  materials  of  that  sort — on 
some  of  the  men  who  died  in  Vietnam. 
That  material  could  help  end  the  imcer- 
tainty for  some  of  the  MIA  families,  and 
it  should  be  provided.  Spokesmen  for  the 
Pathet  Lao,  in  Laos,  have  said  similar 
information  will  be  made  available  after 
the  long-expected  coalition  goverrunent 
is  formed  there. 

By  whatever  means — through  what- 
ever fhanTM>i« — the  location  and  repa- 
triation of  ranains  ^uwld  proceed  and 
all  available  Information  should  be  pro- 
vided. We  should  be  reasonably  flexible 
with  respect  to  the  methods  by  which 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong 
carry  out  their  dual  responsibilities, 
under  the  agreements  and  as  members 
of  the  world  community. 

But  we  should  lose  no  owortunlty  to 
tell  the  world  s  s  long  as  these  dual  re- 
sponsibilities of  civilized  society  have 
not  been  met. 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS  IN  GERAIANY 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  late  last 
year  I  had  the  opportunity  to  have  a 
most  interesting  meeting  and  discussion 
with  Dr.  Frans  Josef  Strauss.  As  the 
parliamentary  spokesman  on  flnMirial 
matters  for  the  CDO/CSU  parties  in 
West  Germany,  his  views  of  contempo- 
rary world  problems  merit  special  atten- 
tion. Having  served  with  distinction  in 
several  previoui;  cabinets  in  Germany. 
Strauss  ^)eaks  with  particular  authority 
on  problems  of  governmental  policy. 
Recently,  in  a  speech  before  the  German 
Btmdtttag,  Dr.  Strauss  dealt  extensively 
with  the  energy  crisis  In  Germany  and 
the  failure  of  the  Brandt  government  to 
effectively  cope  with  the  problem.  He 
pointed  out  quite  well  the  need  for  nu- 
clear energy  devek^ment.  Also  he  noted 
the  inevitable  reduction  of  fuel  supplies 
if  the  government  aittempts  to  maintain 
through  controls  artificially  low  prU;e 
levels.  Since  the  energy  shortage  is  not 
a  uniquely  German  or  European  phe- 
nomenon his  remarks  have  real  Impor- 
tance   for    Americans    attempting    to 
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imderstand  and  surmount  th^  vexing 
problem.  Consequently.  I  reqi^t  that 
the  following  excerpts  from  hisiremarks 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  ;| 

There  being  no  objection,  thefexcerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thealECORD, 
as  follows:  I 

REMARKS   OF  DR.   H.    C.   FP-ANZ    JOSElS8TBArS3 

ON  "Germany  and  the  Enfjigt  COBIb"  Be- 
roBE  THE  German  Bundestag  S 
What  Is  the  rate  of  the  energy  |>ecds  In 
the  years  1973,  1974,  and  1975,  brolipn  down 
mto  the  various  energy  supply  branches? 
How  win  these  needs  develop  over  She  next 
few  years  In  view  of  the  growth  ra»  origin- 
ally fixed  by  the  government — by  2  Jo  3  per- 
cent as  quoted  by  the  Minister  o£  Finance 
on  November  237  How  much  of  tMs  energy 
can  be  saved  without  impairing  USe  growth 
rate  or  how  much  can  be  replaced  §y  chang- 
ing the  energy  supply  means?  Wb^  will  the 
picture  be  like  If  the  growth  ratf  for  1974 
Is  zero?  What  energy  minus  can  be  expected 
from  a  zero  growth  rate  m  1974  ind  1975? 
What  Is  the  decrease  of  the  real  SONP  If  a 
certain  amount  falls  out  wlthout^lng  re- 
placed? You,  Mr.  Chancellor,  and  *en  more 
so  the  Minister  of  Finance,  must  siAly  know 
the  calculations  which  have  beei  worked 
out  on  these  issues.  If  the  publi<£  were  to 
learn  the  true  facta,  that  would  <£ntrlbute 
much  more  to  calming  It  down  ^an  does 
your  statement  that  It  is  not  the  t^k  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance  to  dramatize  Nobody 
says  that  the  Minister  of  Flnan*  should 
dramatize.  Nobody  Is  reproaching  him  of 
dramatizing.  What  we  expect  from^he  Min- 
ister of  Finance  are  neither  wcx'ds  ^  mollifi- 
cation which  do  not  rest  on  fac^,  nor  a 
dramatization,  which  would  unmstlfledly 
lead  to  panic.  We  want  to  know  thefruth. 

I  do  not  know  whether  is  was  a  #p  of  the 
tongue  when  you  talked  about  jfiie  dally 
changing  truths.  It  might  perhap^  be  true 
of  the  government  policy  that  Ss  truths 
change  dally.  Those  would  be  at  ^est  sub- 
jective truths.  There  certainly  ar^  changes 
In  the  situation.  But  there  is  no  daBy  change 
in  the  situation,  which  would  pertnlt  talk- 
ing about  dally  changing  truths.  3oiae  events 
ftre  of  a  very  long-range  nature  pr  home- 
made, others  are  not  home-made,  Isit  permit 
long-range  forecasts,  and  some  can^  upon  us 
like  a  natural  phenomenon,  even  Ulough  not 
totally  unexpectedly,  like  the  war  %blch  be- 
gan in  the  Middle  East  on  October  f. 

In  this  connection  It  would  b«39etter  to 
tell  the  public  about  the  consequences  on 
the  employment  market  of  the  events  quoted 
by  me,  which  the  Chancellor  did  n<it  exclude 
but  treat  very  globally.  Assurances^  the  ef- 
fect that  we  wUl  well  be  able  to  svvlve  the 
winter,  or  to  the  effect  that  the  enftloyment 
issue  Is  a  problem  of  high  prlorltyamd  that 
one  worries  about  it  and  that  the^  wUl  be 
no  decline  on  this  count,  are  to  no  af  aU.  Tou, 
Mr.  Chancellor,  headed  your  government 
declaration  in  1969  with  the  slog^:  more 
democracy,  more  information  for  tOB  citizen 
of  age.  Tou  and  your  office  talke<fi  about  a 
scientiflcation  of  politics.  What  ym  experi- 
ence here,  is  not  a  scientiflcatlon  <x  politics, 
but  a  style  of  proverbs.  J 

What  we  want  is  a  scientlflca^  based, 
substantiated  analysis  of  the  technical  and 
economic  facts  and  their  social  Impicatlons. 
I  think  that  this  could  be  expe<fted  after 
such  a  long  period  of  scheduled  pr^arations 
In  your  planning  staff  and  after  ajrery  long 
period  of  time  since  the  outbretK  of  the 
crisis  on  October  8.  Unfortunatelylwe  have 
not  been  given  that  today.  Why  dons  you  say 
what  the  actual  supplies  are?  I  cak  under- 
stand that  the  government  did  noliknow  it- 
self for  a  long  time  what  the  supples  were  In 
the  Individual  areas,  although  it  snuld  have 
been  Its  task  to  provide  correct  innrmatlon 
on  that,  not  only  because  of  the  oiSbreak  of 
the  war  and  the  related  consequences.  The 
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public  is  interested  to  learn  what  the  sup- 
plies are  lii  the  Individual  areas— engine  fuel, 
light  heating  oil.  heavy  heating  oU  etc.  How 
long  will  these  supplies  last?  What  savings 
can  be  achieved  through  which  measures  al- 
ready taken  or  stlU  Ui  the  planning  stage? 
On  this  issue,  too,  we  were  informed  Inade- 
quately during  the  get-together  between  gov- 
ernmeut  and  opposition.  Thus  the  ban  on 
second  cars  for  which  there  is  no  clear  defi- 
nition as  yet  and  which  allows  for  a  lot  of 
dodging  possibilities  was  not  mentioned  dur- 
ing the  discussion  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Chancellor,  we  would  also  have  liked 
to  hear  about  the  research  programs  for 
the  production  of  energy,  and  we  would  have 
liked  to  hear  about  the  result  of  the  govern- 
ment's foreign-political  explorations  In  the 
bilateral  and  multilateral  talks  which  were 
hinted  at  today.  On  this  the  government 
has  been  absolutely  mute.  We  would  have 
liked  to  learn  about  the  background,  the 
processes  and  the  contexts.  In  that  light 
some  of  the  things  which  necessarily  bad  to 
appear  confusing  might  have  made  a  little 
more  sense.  If  nothing  is  offered  on  this 
score,  however,  one  has  to  proceed  from  the 
assumption  that  there  is  reason  not  to  offer 
anything. 

On  November  29,  1973,  I  read  in  the  In- 
formation bulletin  of  the  government:  Fed- 
eral Minister  Friderichs  declared  on  televi- 
sion that  the  confusion  over  the  difference 
between  alarming  announcements  and  meas- 
ures decided  had  been  caused  by  press  re- 
ports. He  said  that  the  cabinet  was  unani- 
mously of  the  opinion  that  the  present 
situation  did  not  call  for  rationing  and  top 
prices.  I  share  the  opinion  of  the  cabinet, 
and  the  opposition  supports  this  opinion. 
But  then  one  should  also  tell  us  what  cri- 
teria determine  that  this  attitude  can  be 
maintained  and  which  criteria  or  events 
would  have  to  take  place  if  further  measures 
have  to  be  taken.  The  general  declarations 
by  the  Chancellor  that  the  government  with 
a  long  view  into  the  future  will  say  in  time 
what  is  going  to  happen  cannot  be  believed 
by  anybody  who  has  so  far  relied  on  gov- 
ernment declarations. 

The  Ministry  for  Economic  Affairs  sub- 
mitted to  the  mineral  oil  companies  a  com- 
prehensive list  of  questions  on  November  28, 
concerning  stocks,  amounts,  and  prices,  in 
order  to  get  more  Information  on  the  min- 
eral oil  market  In  the  Federal  Republic  and 
above  all  on  the  prices.  Would  it  not  have 
been  better  to  obtain  this  Information  at 
a  time  when  the  situation  was  clear  enough 
to  permit  the  forecast  that  the  coming  short- 
age could  be  predicted  as  a  sure  fact?  On 
the  basis  of  the  survey  received,  the  talks 
with  the  opposition  could  then  have  been 
conducted  and  the  public  could  have  been 
informed  via  a  state  of  the  nation  mes- 
sage such  as  this  one  today.  It  Is  almost  a  Joke 
that  one  reads  on  November  28,  that  the 
government  intends  to  explore  the  situa- 
tion via  a  list  of  questions,  in  order  to  re- 
port on  the  situation  on  November  39,  on  a 
day  when  the  questions  cannot  even  have 
reached  their  addresses.  Therefore,  the  pub- 
lic has  become  suspicious  and  unbelieving. 

The  statement  does,  however,  not  only 
contain  open  questions — more  open  ques- 
tions than  answers.  It  also  contains  mislead- 
ing information  and  half  truths.  Thus  It 
says:  several  European  coiin tries,  among 
them  the  Federal  RepubUc  of  Germany, 
have  taken  saving  measures.  That  is  true. 
But  then  It  says:  The  United  States  Is  pre- 
paring these  as  the  President's  statement 
pointed  out  a  few  days  ago. — Mr.  Chancel- 
lor, that  Is  an  obvious  untruth.  Are  you  not 
familiar  with  President  Nixon's  special  mes- 
sage of  last  April  18th  and  with  his  appeal 
of  June  29tb7  At  that  time  even  Nixon 
could  not  have  had  the  faintest  idea  that 
a  war  would  break  out  on  October  6.  E^ven 
those  involved  In  the  war  probably  did  not 


Icnow  abotu  the  outbreak  until  a  few  days 
prior  to  it.  Those  two  statements — Nixon's 
appeal  on  April  18,  when  he  announced  a 
national  energy  producing  program  to  cover 
the  needs  to  be  expected  and  to  decrea.sc 
America's  dependence  on  deliveries  from  the 
Middle  East,  as  well  as  his  appeal  of  June 
29,  in  which  he  announced  saving  measures- 
prove  that  this  energy  crisis  is  not  solely 
related  to  the  outbreak  of  hoetilities  and 
their  related  con-sequences,  but  that  it  con- 
stltute.s  a  longer-term  problem.  The  state- 
ment that — It  is  not  for  me  to  speak  for 
the  United  States — after  the  Federal  Re- 
public had  acted,  now  the  United  States  wr.s 
also  considering  doing  something,  is  Jiisl 
plain  wrong.  The  lessons  learned  from  the 
events  in  the  United  States  and  from  the 
discussions  of  them  should  have  borne  on 
our  own  energy  program,  which  was  an- 
nounced in  January  1973,  and  was  to  lie 
presented  In  the  summer  In  order  to  be 
passed  at  the  end  of  September.  We  did  not 
learn  more  details  of  It  until  October.  In- 
stead this  energy  program  rests  on  pre- 
conditions which  could  not  even  be  brought 
Into  tune  with  the  past  events,  let  alone 
with  possible  wars. 

I  would  like  to  make  an  especially  praising 
remark — I  am  even  saying  this  half  in 
earnest — on  the  good  relations  between  the 
Federal  Republic  and  the  Iran. 

It  would  have  been  very  helpful  if  this 
government — but  above  all  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic members  of  a  former  govermnent — 
had  treated  the  Iran  government  and  the 
Iranian  monarch  a  little  better  than  they 
did.  I  need  only  mention  the  shamefiU  game 
In  connection  with  the  German  representa- 
tion on  the  occasion  of  the  2,SO0th  anniver- 
sary. I  need  only  remind  you  that  duriug 
Howeida's  visit  duriug  the  period  of  the  great 
co«aitlon.  we,  the  CDU/C8U  cabinet  mem- 
bers of  the  government,  were  sitting  alone 
with  the  guest.  The  other  side  was  at  best 
represented  by  Parliamentary  Under-Secre- 
taries of  State.  One  did  not  dare  to  appear 
with  the  Iranian  Prime  Minister  at  public 
events — that  applies  to  welcoming  the  gue.->t 
as  well  as  seeing  blm  off — because  one 
thought  it  better  not  to  get  Into  trouble  with 
circles  which  one  Intended  to  integrate  at  a 
later  point.  Today  one  Is  thankful  for  the 
fact  that  the  Iranian  government  does  not 
react  with  the  same  emotion  and  passion,  but 
that  it  balances  out  at  least  part  of  what 
other  countries  impose  on  vis  with  their  oU 
embargo  in  a  factual  manner,  although  It 
takes  care  of  its  own  Interests.  But  Its  actions 
are  at  least  calculable. 

Tou  will  say,  Mr.  ChanceUor:  But  I  have 
been  over  there.  That  is  true.  For  that  I  wish 
to  express  again  today  my  appreciation  as  I 
also  did  at  the  time,  because  some  of  the 
things  which  had  been  battered  by  you  and 
your  political  friends,  have  been  at  least  par- 
tially made  up  by  your  visit.  But  I  would 
also  like  to  point  out  that  we  should  not  be 
on  our  high  horse  too  much.  If  the  Iranians 
do  not  agree  with  our  demand  that  our  Joint 
oU  refinery  should  only  take  care  of  desxil- 
phurattng  the  crude  oil  while  the  further 
processing  takes  place  In  the  Federal  Re- 
public. I  believe  that  we  should  be  more  gen- 
erous in  this  respect,  as  we  should  generally 
treat  our  friends  in  the  world  better  than  has 
been  the  case  in  these  last  few  years. 

I  also  want  to  talk  about  a  misleading  piece 
Of  infonnation  concerning  the  assured  frame- 
work for  the  nuclear  energy  program.  That 
framework  is  not  all  that  secured.  If  I  follow 
the  rate  of  reduction  of  the  dispositions  for 
the  long-term  financial  planning  for  a  na- 
tional nuclear  energy  program — which  could, 
of  course,  also  be  Integrated  into  an  inter- 
national research  framework — I  do  not  re- 
ceive the  impression  that  the  government 
took  into  special  consideration  the  problems 
of  modern  scientific  research  and  Its  techni- 
cal development.  We  were  almost  lead  to  be- 
lieve that  nio8t  of  the  energies  were  exhausted 
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by  the  presentation  ot  the  educational  mod- 
els of  a  nonsensical  Social-Democratic  school 
education  pcrilcy  and  by  the  presentation  of 
model  plans  and  uiUversity  projects,  which 
have  aU  totally  disappeared  with  the  result 
that  new  ones  have  been  drawn  up. 

This  state  of  the  nation  statement  also 
contains  a  series  of  conunonplaces  and  mat- 
ters of  fact  or  ambiguities.  Tou  say:  That 
ir.ust  not  mean  that  we  should  stop  think- 
ing. Nobody  has  suggested  that  you  stop 
thinking.  Wliat  does  it  mean  that  the  pri- 
ority far  Diesel  fuel  supply  is  secured?  For 
whom?  I  take  it  that  that  applies  primarily 
to  public  traffic.  That  surely  does  not  mean 
excliislveness,  but  a  certain  priority.  On 
page  15  cf  the  bill  I  read:  "I  reserve  to  my- 
self the  right  of  taking  fiu-lher  steps,  if 
this  agreement — with  the  mineral  oil  com- 
panies— should  be  ineffective".  Tell  us  what 
these  "further  steps"  are.  One  should  not 
leave  unexplained  such  empty  threats.  Then 
it  says:  "TTie  energy  securing  bill  shovUd  be 
further  exploited,  if  the  need  arises".  Tou 
may  proceed  from  the  fact  that  also  In  this 
respect  all  measures  which  are  technlctilly 
Jtistlfled,  sensible  and  promising  as  far  as 
alleviating  the  situation  for  the  German 
people,  regardless  whether  they  be  popular 
or  not — probably  the  latter — will  be  sup- 
ported by  the  opposition,  in  order  to  share 
the  burdens. 

The  seducer  of  yortr  youth  working  group 
went  as  far  as  to  suggest  putting  the  relevant 
economies  under  state  control  as  a  remedy. 
That  would  be  the  surest  way,  namely  intro- 
ducing top  prices,  to  keep  away  import  oils 
even  though  they  may  be  expensive.  It  is 
terrible  to  have  to  say:  we  would  rather  have 
expensive  oil  than  none  at  all.  But  no  oil  Is 
even  worse.  If  one  has  a  certain  amount  at 
one's  dl^Meal,  one  may  at  least  balance  out 
the  Buppllee  within  the  country.  By  putting 
the  mloeral  oil  economy  under  state  control 
we  would  be  sure  to  achieve  one  thing:  our 
economy  would  have  to  accept  within  a  short 
period  o<  time  a  terrific  recession  not  only  of 
our  growth  rate,  but  it  would  indefinitely 
have  to  accept  a  rate  of  unemployment  which 
would  reach  into  the  millions. 

This  goTMnment  declaration  also  con- 
tains aoine  dlMtppolntmeDta.  I  am  thinking 
of  your  words  on  the  socially  weak,  the  re- 
ceivers of  social  weUare  and  those  receiving 
war  victim  penskxis.  A  reference  to  the  office 
(or  social  wsltars  and  an  appeal  to  ths 
competent  ottoes  to  act  unbareaucratlcally 
and  szpedltlously  is  certainly  technically 
Justified,  but  solves  only  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. If  we  do  not  pursue  a  reconunenda- 
tlon  made  Mtiller,  namely  to  either  8uq>end 
the  added-TsJus  tax  or  to  halve  it,  at  least 
to  do  aw»y  with  the  surplus  profits  which 
the  coDsuiiMr  has  to  pay  because  through 
no  fault  at  his,  even  through  no  fault  of 
tta»  government,  prices  have  risen — but 
with  tbs  effect  that  the  government  pockets 
unjustified  profits  for  its  budget — then  that 
Is  because  we  proceed  frtxn  the  assumption 
that  these  surpltis  profits — ^In  regard  to  the 
crude  oU  tax  that  pro&t  may  weD  be  as- 
sessed at  one  milllan  Deutsche  marks — are 
used  in  ocdec  to  help  thoee  whose  InctHne 
has  been  considerably  subjected  to  hard- 
ship on  aceount  of  these  enormous  in- 
creases— due  to  the  costs  for  the  heating  oU 
etc. — in  order  to  help  these  people. 

Three  problems  are  at  stake  which  need 
to  be  seperated  from  each  other.  There  Is 
first  the  eoowmlc  sitiuitlon  without  the 
long-term  energy  problem  and  without  the 
coaseqoencee  of  the  war.  We  object  to  the 
fact  that  the  consequences  of  an  unsuccess- 
ful economic  policy  which  at  first  did  not 
recognlBS  inflation,  then  let  inflation  take 
Its  own  courae,  promoted  it  In  part  and  then 
interfered  too  late — in  part  even  in  the 
wrong  Instanoes — are  swept  vmder  the  big 
rug  of  the  "energy  crisis"*. 

T?»e  President  of  the  Federal  Employment 
Office  made  It  quite  clear  a  few  days  ago 


that,  for  example,  the  decline  in  the  orders 
of  automobiles,  as  well  as  the  subsequent 
reduced  working  hours,  did  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  oil  crisis  yet,  but 
that  these  consequences  so  far  only  followed 
from  the  government's  economic  measiures. 
That  does  not  only  apply  to  the  area  of 
aiitomobUe  construction.  That  applies  equal- 
ly to  otlier  areas,  such  as  textiles,  conetruc- 
tiou  etc.  And  it  does  not  only  occur  in  cer- 
tain sections,  but  also  on  the  regional  level. 
The  situation  as  it  exists  in  the  border  areas 
of  the  Federal  RepubUc  and — thinking  of 
my  home  state — the  closing  down  of  firms 
and  the  increasing  decline  of  the  receipts  in 
the  local  tax  boards  in  the  northern  areas 
oX  Bavaria  and  in  the  east  of  Bavaria  have 
been  increasing  evidence  of  the  fact  that  a 
more  differentiated  and  nK>re  precisely  ap- 
plied economic  policy  should  have  been 
pursued. 

Tlw  problem  of  price  stability  has  not  been 
forcefully  tackled  for  years.  Tou  know  the 
discussions  which  we  have  had  in  this  house 
for  years.  It  U  no  use  either  to  keep  prt^ja- 
gating  the  old  fairy  tale  that  this  Is  caused 
by  the  situation  abroad  or  that  the  fault  lies 
more  or  less  exclusively  with  the  entre- 
preneurs, the  producers  and  the  dealers. 

The  responsibiUty  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  stressed  also  by  the  latest  expert 
opinion  of  the  panel  of  economic  experts. 
We  shaU  discuss  it  in  detail  at  some  other 
time.  The  panel  says:  "There  is  no  question 
that  this  ln-3ationary  development  was  im- 
bedded in  an  international  process  of  the 
same  kind.  But  as  UtUe  as  the  panel  tends  to 
underesUmate  this  fact,  that  does  not  im- 
ply that  the  overall  development  has  been 
unavoidable". 

The  panel  is  referring  to  earlier  expert 
opinions  and  also  to  supplementary  opin- 
ions In  which  the  national  measures  and  the 
national  policy  of  stabiUty  were  addressed  in 
an  unmistakable  manner.  I  have  no  time 
today  to  go  Into  detaU.  I  shall  do  that  at  a 
latea-  date.  What  we  object  to  in  this  con- 
nection is  the  fact  that  the  public  is  made 
to  believe  that  declines  in  employment,  the 
closing  down  of  econonUc  operations  and  the 
economic  failures  were  a  consequence  of  the 
unfcreseeable  wvt.  Thoae  consequences  are 
still  in  the  offing,  but  what  we  have  here  are 
consequences  which  have  been  brought  on 
by  the  government's  policy. 

Other  difficulties  wUl  be  the  result  of  cu- 
mtUated  effects,  the  restUt  of  an  unsuccessful 
economic  policy  over  a  kmg  period  of  time 
as  well  as  of  the  effects  of  the  energy  crisis. 
the  oil  crisis.  Thus  the  oU  crisis  Is  no  ex- 
cuse for  economic-political  mistakes.  That 
is  the  first  problem  which  we  want  to  point 
out  here  very  clearly. 

The  second  problem  areas  Is — Inspite  of  all 
pronouncements  by  the  Chancellor  to  the 
contrary — the  government's  d^ayed  han- 
dling of  the  energy  policy.  Before  the  8PD 
parliamentary  party  ChanceUor  Brandt 
spoke  about  the  serious  defaults  of  the  SCs 
and  60'a  During  thase  yeara  he  said  the 
German  government  neglected  to  build  up 
an  oil  industry  of  its  own.  He  made  this  re- 
proach in  front  of  his  own  party.  The  state- 
ments were  distributed  tn  the  8PD  press 
media.  He  did  not  repeat  this  reproach  here 
knew  that  that  would  have  required  a  very 
thorough  discussion  and  a  thorough  study 
of  the  past.  We  do  not  intend  to  conduct 
this  research  Into  the  past  today,  although 
we  are  certainly  willing  to  take  it  up.  The 
truth  Is  that  the  energy  problems  were  In 
part  approached  from  the  right  angle,  and 
in  part  from  the  wrong  angle,  because  the 
goivemment  relied  on  the  common  sense  of 
everybody  concerned,  on  the  Inexhaustive- 
ness  <rf  the  resources  of  raw  materials — 
which  kept  contradicting  all  former  fore- 
casts and  belied  all  former  long-term  fore- 
casts— and  on  a  fun  worldwide  irteraliza- 
tlon  based  on  the  sensible  and  rational  be- 
havior of  all  concerned.  These  premises  were 


false.  These  mistakes  have  !)eeu  made  on  all 
sides.  I  am  certainly  including  us  here,  too. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out,  however, 
that  Mr.  Klaus  Dieter  Amdt  said  at  the 
time  that  conserving  the  German  coal  at 
the  mining  level  of  140  miUlon  tons  and 
later  110  miUlon  tons  would  have  required 
such  enormous  sums  of  money  that  the  pul>- 
lic  would  not  have  accepted  them.  I  would 
further  like  to  remind  you  that  foUowing 
the  Sinai  crisis,  after  the  1967  war,  the  dan- 
gers became  qxUte  evident.  I  would  lilce  to 
know  what  the  goverrunent  had  in  mind, 
even  though  it  did  not  want  to  upset  the 
pubUc  with  considerations  of  that  kind — 
which  is  understandable.  In  retrospective  it 
should  be  able  to  afford  telling  us  that.  It 
had  to  expect  that  after  1970  at  the  latest. 
miUtary  actions  would  set  in  to  settle  a  situ- 
ation which  could  obviously  not  be  solved 
by  dlplontatic  means.  It  had  to  calculate 
that  in  view  of  the  development  of  the  situ- 
ation such  military  actions  would  lead  to 
greater  difficulUes  than  was  the  case  in  1956 
or  1967.  It  had  to  know  that  in  1956  and 
1967  the  Americans  rendered  some  assist- 
ance, and  it  could  not  assume  that  the  Amer- 
icana in  view  of  the  Federal  Government's 
behavior  would  be  filled  with  the  same  en- 
thusiasm to  help  the  Europeans  again  out 
of  their  predicament.  What  were  the  gov- 
ernment's long-range  political  objectives* 
What  were  its  diplomatic  preparations  in 
(Htler  to  face  up  to  this  contingency  I  would 
very  much  like  to  have  an  answer  to  that. 
I  am  afraid  that  the  answer  will  be:  nothing. 
But  we  would  be  happy  to  be  told  other- 
wise. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out.  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor, that  we  Jointly  earmarked  676  mll- 
llMi  DM  in  our  last  financial  program  cov- 
ering several  years,  irtilch  were  to  be  ex- 
pended starting  in  1970  for  the  opening  up 
of  new  oil  fields,  for  the  acquisition  of  oil 
fields  and  of  shares  in  oil  production  com- 
panies at  an  annual  rate  of  115  million  VUL 
In  the  federal  budgets  of  1970  and  1971,  the 
first  two  of  your  time  In  office,  these  amounts 
were  laid  out  as  scheduled.  In  1972  and  197S 
they  were  assessed  at  60  million  each — as 
opposed  to  115  million  In  the  years  before — 
and  for  1974  they  were  put  at  72  million. 
That  means  that  the  stuns  earmarked  earlier 
In  the  program  of  the  great  coalition  which 
were  to  be  used  for  this  purpose,  have  been 
considerably  reduced  under  your  party's 
government  and  that  they  continue  being 
reduced. 

Except  for  the  federal  crude  oil  supply 
program,  the  so-called  cavern  program,  noth- 
ing worthwhile  has  happened  I  pointed  that 
out  In  my  statement  of  January  24,  1973.  The 
Chancellor  talked  about  the  energy  program 
which  he  said  had  been  presented  In  the 
siunmer.  For  him  the  sununer  seems  to  be 
very  long.  It  would  be  better  if  it  lasted 
longer  or  If  we  could  introduce  a  sun  light 
extension  program.  The  summer  program 
was  discussed  tn  September  and  rested  on 
preconditions  of  earlier  years.  Surely  a  valu- 
able piece  of  work,  but  It  no  longer  corre- 
sponded with  the  situation  as  It  existed  in 
September,  notwithstanding  the  American 
warnings,  experiences  and  events.  I  hinted 
earlier  at  Nixon's  message  of  April  13  and  at 
his  appeal  of  June  29  as  well  as  his  decree 
to  all  American  federal  offices  to  reduce  their 
energy  consumption  for  the  next  12  months 
by  seven  percent.  I  would  also  Uke  to  men- 
tion the  meastutss  taken  by  Canada,  before 
the  war  broke  out.  I  would  also  Uke  to  men- 
tion the  energy  program  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  also  refer  to  the  British  government.  The 
Federal  Government's  energy  program  came 
in  October  1973.  The  measures  of  that  pro- 
gram should  be  worted  over  Immediately, 
because  even  at  that  time  they  were  not  tn 
compliance  with  the  situation,  let  alone  with 
•the  events  which  have  occurred  in  the 
meantime. 

Mr.  Chancellor,  a  few  hints  concerning  the 
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energy  program.  The  period  cover^  by  the 
energy  program  Is  too  short.  The  &>al  pro- 
gram covers  the  years  1978-80,  foathe  re- 
maining energy  sources  It  does  ult  reach 
beyond  1985.  That  is  short-wlndeJ  energy 
policy.  Medium-term  energy  policy  fcfers  to 
the  past  fifteen  years  of  this  centurj  Long- 
term  means  beyond  the  year  2,000  aftordlng 
to  the  definition  of  the  'Ifo-Iniitltui". 

Regarding  its  foreign-political  Anplica- 
tions,  the  problem  is  as  harmless  as  tt  s  world 
\n  always  lu  order  for  our  Foreign  N  nlster. 
The  key  question  of  the  future  relat  onshlp 
•with  the  oil  producing  coimtrtea — the  Middle 
Kast,  the  Near  East,  Africa — is  taken  t  o  easy. 
It  13  practically  ignored.  The  danger  hat  in 
addition  to  the  dep>endence  on  Arab  i  nd  Af- 
rican nations,  dependencies  might  al  }  arise 
on  deliveries  from  countries  of  the  '  Warsaw 
Pact  In  an  unpleasant  political  situi  tion  is 
not  taken  at  aX\  seriously.  It  does  n<  b  even 
exist  as  a  hypothesis.  The  risks  whlct  result 
from  the  high  dependence  on  crude  ill  im- 
ports for  the  entire  complex  of  thi  world 
monetary  system,  are  totally  suppress  d.  The 
surplus  profits  for  the  OPEC  oountrle  today 
amount  to  30,  35  billion  dollars  per  ye  ir.  In  a 
few  years  it  will  be  60  billions.  In  198  prob- 
ably 80  billions — countries  of  whicl  those 
producing  much  oil  do  not  know  wbi  ;  to  do 
with  their  profits  as  far  as  developlc  \  their 
coxintry  Is  concerned  and  those  pr<  luclng 
little  oil  have  a  need  for  money.  As  ong  as 
these  questions  are  not  Included  In  tt  !  other 
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non-resolved  Issues  of  the  world 
system,  we  cannot  expect  a  noi 
Regardless  of  what  future  world 
conferences  may  achieve:   this  probftm  has 
been  practically  dodged  to  date— iiysluding 
our  own  program. 

The  energy  program  lacks  clear  pf  orltles 
The  Federal  Government  should 
before  the  public  its  conflict  of  tnte: 
tween  the  ecological  Issues  and  thi 
supply.  On  the  one  side  the  Justl 
cem  for  the  environment  sometimi 
Into  an  ecological  fanaticism  under 
cal  auspices,  on  the  other  hand 
leadtimes  of  authorization  processes 
ing  the  construction  of  new  power 
lamented.  The  Federal  Oovernmen 
muster  the  political  courage  to  outi: 
public  the  limitations  of  the  eoologittU  ideas, 
however  justified  these  concerns  mac  be.  But 
both  objectives  cannot  be  pxu'sue^  at  the 
same  time.  j 

In  the  area  of  research  and  dev^opment 
the  energy  program  Is  restricted  &  verbal 
declarations  of  Intent.  Mr.  ChanccBor,  you 
objected  to  the  opposition's  crltlcalvemarks 
on  the  nuclear  research  and  technofcgy  pro- 
gram. The  Federal  Government  ai^'"^^^'^^ 
In  a  draft  for  a  4tb  nuclear  pro-am  for 
the  years  197^-77  at  tjie  beginning  of  1972 
the  sum  of  9  billion  DM.  In  the  aUl  prior 
to  the  elections  another  draft  was  ikesented 
containing  an  overall  sum  of  expei^ture  of 
6JI  billion  DM.  In  February  of  ^is  year 
the  draft  was  discussed.  Two  weeka  later  It 
was  no  longer  accepted  as  a  ba8ls,^because 
the  funds  for  the  medium-term 
program  bad  been  changed.  The 
Government  took  until  now  to 
4th  nucleekT  program. 

The  final  version  has  not  yet  bee: 
mitted   to   Parliament,   although 
been  demanded  several  times.  The|decislve 
points  are  the  following:   expenses jf or  nu 
clear  research  and  nuclear  techn 
to  Increase  by  no  more  than  4  pe] 
nually  over  the  next  few  years 
ber  of  scientists  in  the  federal  rei 
ters  Is  being  reduced.  Nuclear  resei 
nuclear   technology   were   largely 
within  the  framework  of  the  so-c 
orientation  of  the  research  policy, 
they  are  allegedly  not  based  on  t) 
of  society.  The  result  Is  great  unrei^ 
research  centers,  a  decline  In  the 
tlon  of  qualified  scientists  who  are  leaving 
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advanced  nuclear  reactors,  a  delay  and  negli- 
gence concerning  development  of  the  high 
temperature  reactor. 

In  the  final  part  of  my  remarks  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  opposition's 
contribution  to  solve  the  energy  problem. 
The  opposition  is  willing  to  help  solve  this 
crisis  and  even  to  take  responsibility  for  un- 
popular measures.  That  Is  based  on  the  con- 
dition, however,  that  it  Is  informed  fully  and 
in  time  by  the  government  on  facts  and  in- 
tentions of  this  government.  Information  on 
the  talks  between  government  and  opposition 
in  the  sense  of  a  general  state-political  ad- 
vertising campaign  Is  of  no  Interest  to  us.  We 
want  to  know  the  facts,  we  want  to  know  the 
Intentions.  Then  we  shall  be  willing  to  share 
responsibility  in  this  situation.  I  have  named 
the  preconditions.  The  opposition  cannot  as- 
sume the  role  of  the  government,  but  it  is 
willing  to  study  any  measure  suggested  by 
the  government,  to  see  if  it  is  technically 
Justified  and  necessary.  After  that  it  will  de- 
termine lt«  own  attitude.  We  shall  not  toler- 
ate that  the  crisis  management  serves  as  a 
kmd  of  cover  for  intentions  to  gradually  dis- 
mantle the  free-market  economy. 

Fixed  prices  and  top  prices  are  no  means  to 
counter  this  energy  crisis,  after  all  the  bitter 
experiences  we  have  had.  In  addition  to  de- 
leting the  additional  Investment  tax,  we  sug- 
gest measures  to  accelerate  a  switch  from  oil 
to  coal.  Such  measures  could  be  supported 
by  fiscal  privileges  in  the  shape  of  increased 
tax  deductions,  which  are  already  granted  in 
the  areas  of  coal  mining  and  ore  production 
and  for  ecological  installations.  Such  fiscal 
privileges  need  not  be  restricted  to  the  com- 
mercial enterprises,  they  could  also  be 
granted  to  private  households  which  are  able 
to  replace  oil  heating  by  coal  heating. 

Mr.  Chancellor,  we  ask  you  in  all  earnest  to 
introduce  a  national  research  program  which 
\B  attuned  to  the  other  European  nations  and 
following  re-establishment  of  better  relations 
with  the  United  States — to  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity, by  granting  fiscal  privileges  and 
premiums,  and  to  accelerate  this  so  that  it 
may  soon  show  visible  results. 

We  further  suggest  that  you  offer  a  na- 
tional price  in  this  connection  which  should 
be  bestowed  publicly  every  year  on  thoae 
researchers  who  deserve  merit  for  finding 
new  energy  sources  and  new  energy  tech- 
niques. 

We  further  ask  you  to  give  long-term  tax 
Incentives  to  the  automobile  industry,  in 
order  to  accelerate  development  of  other 
means  of  propulsion  within  the  framework 
of  this  research  program. 

0\xi  socially  underprivileged  population 
needs  support  Immediately.  The  declaration 
of  intent  by  the  cabinet  of  yesterday  and 
the  vague  circumscription  of  a  decision  to 
be  taken  within  the  next  few  days  do  not 
suffice.  The  danger  to  Job  security  caiised  by 
years  of  an  unsuccessful  economic  policy 
which  is  now  being  rapidly  increased  by  the 
energy  crisis,  has  to  be  taken  care  of  by  im- 
mediate measiires  In  the  economically  weak 
and  underprivileged  areas.  The  CDU/CSU 
will  present  a  motion  today  which  is  in 
part  in  tune  with  your  program  which  in 
turn  has  adopted  essential  elements  of  what 
the  opposition  has  made  public  as  its  in- 
tentions during  the  last  few  days,  namely  to 
suspend  certain  cuts  in  expenditure,  above 
all  In  the  area  of  "improvement  of  the 
regional  economic  structure",  to  reintroduce 
the  Investment  allowances  law  providing  fot 
an  allowance  of  10  percent  for  the  ecouonU- 
cally  weak  areas,  to  take  concrete  steps  for 
the  housing  construction,  to  suspend  easy 
import  terms  (Import  facilitations)  on  the 
basis  of  the  Federal  Oovenuneut's  stability 
measures  in  the  fields  of  textiles,  clothing, 
leather,  shoes  and  others.  This  program, 
this  motion  will  be  submitted  to  Parliament 
by  our  party  chairman  today. 

Allow  me,  Mr.  Chancellor,  to  say  one  last 
word  in  connection  with  the  overall  situa- 


tion of  ^vhich  you  have  given  a  rather  nar- 
row description  and  which  was  filled  with 
rather  scarce  information  and  factual  state- 
ments. If  It  is  not  possible  to  hay  out  thr 
considerations  of  the  Federal  Government 
on  the  fore!gn-p!>lltical  implications  of  the 
energy  crisis  in  the  long  as  well  as  in  tiic 
short  ruu,  then  you  should  inform  the  oji- 
positlon  on  the  background,  connections  and 
laci  3  as  viewed  by  the  government.  Of  cottrse, 
ve  do  nol  have  cither  the  intention  or  the 
right  to  make  sT'sge-stioni  on  our  part,  for 
example  on  the  solution  of  the  Arab-Israeli 
question.  But  it  does  not  suffice  for  you  to 
limit  yourself  to  talking  about  the  neutral 
stance  of  the  Federal  Republic,  to  say  that 
everylKKly  has  the  right  to  live  within  in- 
ternationally recognized  boundaries.  Then, 
Mr.  Chancellor,  you  should  also  say  what 
In  your  opinion  are  the  secured  l>oundaries. 
and  what  the  government  is  doing  in  order 
to  convince  both  sides — lu  cooperation  with 
the  stronger  partner  the  USA — that  both 
tildes  actually  consider  these  secured  bound- 
nrles  as  a  Just  solution.  What,  Mr.  Chancel- 
lor, do  you  understand  by  the  term  "settle- 
ment of  the  cause  of  the  Palestinians", 
which  you  used  in  your  cablegram  to  Bourne- 
dienne?  We  are  always  in  favor  of  all  those 
Involved  to  live  within  secured  boundaries, 
which  are  recognized  by  all  sides.  We  are  hi 
favor  of  Just  settlements  of  unresolved  is- 
sues. But  what  do  you  understand  by  that? 
Tell  us:  do  you  mean  the  return  of  l'^ 
millions  of  people  to  their  former  living 
areas,  or  do  you  mean  something  different? 

If  the  German  foreign  policy  is  to  l>e  cred- 
ible in  iMth  camps,  if  it  is  to  have  the  moral 
strength  to  make  us  regarded  as  a  friend 
of  both  sides,  and  if  it  wants  to  employ  its 
moral,  economic,  and  political  weight  to  solve 
this  question  which  would  otherwise  demand 
yet  more  blood,  then  we  cannot  speak  with 
d  liferent  tongues  to  the  opposite  parties  or 
announce  messages  of  dilferent  contents  to 
the  two  camps.  We  will  not  get  away  with 
such  conduct  over  a  longer  period  of  time. 

We  also  express  our  regret,  Mr.  Chancellor, 
that  the  Europeans,  and  in  particular  the 
Germans,  failed  to  assist  our  strongest  ally 
on  whom  our  security  continues  to  depend 
practically  exclusively,  in  a  crisis  which 
might  put  the  lives  of  all  of  us  at  stake. 

By  that  I  do  not  mean  that  we  could  have 
Intervened  in  the  same  manner  as  the  USA 
did.  I  do  not  contend,  Mr.  Chancellor,  that  by 
remaining  neutral  you  intended  for  one  side 
to  finally  defeat  the  other.  But  if  one  leaves 
it  to  the  Americans  to  settle  the  matter  by 
means  of  achieving  first  a  ceasefire  and  then 
a  peace,  then  it  should  be  a  matter  of  al- 
liance loyalty  to  assist  this  side  morally  as 
well  as  politically  so  that  it  does  not  feel 
abandoned — the  effects  and  consequences  of 
which  we  cannot  yet  assess.  When  in  tlie 
spring  of  this  year  Secretary  of  State  Kis- 
singer— at  that  time  still  in  his  capacity  as 
an  adviser  on  national  security  affairs — In 
his  Atlantic  speech  on  April  26  in  New  York 
talked  about  three  powers  bearing  global 
responsibility  and  two  bearing  regional  re- 
sponsibility, among  them  the  Europeans, 
the  Europeans  took  that  to  heart,  and  big 
statements  were  made,  such  as  that  the 
Americans  from  their  position  as  »  de- 
clining power  did  not  yet  realize  that  the 
Europeans  constituted  a  rising  power,  that 
one  had  to  take  into  consideration  an 
emerging  emancipated  European  big  power. 
In  the  meantime  we  Europeans  have  proven 
that  we  are  not  even  capable  of  taking  re- 
gional responsibility — unless  verbal  acts  of 
power  are  considered  political  solutions. 

If  the  energy  crisis  is  to  have  a  meaning, 
if  something  good  is  yet  to  come  of  it,  then 
It  should  incite  the  Europeans  to  learn  in 
this  decade  to  assume  regic»al  respcmsibll- 
Ity  and  to  offer  some  solutions.  What  did 
we  oner  in  order  to  get  the  Israelis  to  make 
coneesoiotm  and  the  other  side  to  stop  its 
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military  operations?  The  representative  of 
the  Arabs'  staunchest  enemy  in  this  case, 
the  representative  of  the  main  deliverer 
for  the  Israelis,  flew  to  Cairo  and  was  able 
to  re-establish  diplomatic  relations  with 
Ihe  USA  within  a  matter  of  hours.  Why? 
Because  the  Egyptians  know  that  in  the 
long  run  the  American  intervention  will 
help  them  more  than  the  Russian  missiles 
to  find  a  peaceful  solution.  How  did  the 
Europeans  look?  After  the  big-mouthed 
statements  of  last  April  we  saw  that  a 
power  which  is  Involved  in  deep  internal 
turmoil,  is  able  to  act  In  an  emergency,  while 
we  keep  contenting  oiu^elves  with  talk. 


INTERFACE:  PROVIDENCE 

Mr.  PELL.  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  "Interface: 
Providence,"  a  plan  of  inspirational  qual- 
ity and  worthy  of  most  thoughtful  con- 
sideration which  could  greatly  improve 
the  quality  of  life  in  Rhode  IslEind's 
capital  and  which  could  have  far-reach- 
ing imphcations  for  other  cities  as  well. 

The  project  began  as  a  studio  course 
in  the  division  of  arcliitectural  studies  at 
the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design.  One 
of  the  oldest  and  finest  colleges  of  art  in 
the  United  States,  the  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design  has  long  been  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  urban  living  and 
with  the  welfare  of  the  Rhode  Island 
community.  Gerald  Howes,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  architecture,  worked  with  14 
students  on  what  became  an  in-depth 
study  of  Providence  and  its  future.  The 
planners  explored  many  possibilities  as 
their  work  took  shape. 

The  project  was  originally  conceived 
to  "interface"  mass  transit  systems  in 
Providence  with  future  high-speed  rail 
service  between  Washington  and  Boston. 
The  need  for  such  service  has  long  been 
of  particular  concern  to  me.  In  my  book 
"Megalopolis  Unbound,"  published  8 
years  ago,  I  called  attention  to  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  such  service;  and 
I  am  delighted  that  over  the  intervening 
years  I  have  helped  in  an  advance- 
ment toward  these  goals,  most  recently 
through  legislation  passed  by  the  Senate 
last  December  which  gave  particular 
emphasis  to  high-speed  rail  passenger 
service  in  the  Northeast  Corridor. 

"Interface: Providence"  would  trans- 
form Providence's  central  business  dis- 
trict into  a  pedestrian-oriented  area  sup- 
ported by  an  interconnecting  transporta- 
tion network.  Salient  features  of  the  plan 
include  restructuring  the  existing .  rall- 
roswi  station — ^Unioa  Station — ^to  serve 
high-speed  rail,  bits  and  people-mover 
systems,  construction  of  a  ring  road 
around  the  central  business  district  with 
direct  access  to  long-  and  short-term 
parking  facilities,  the  consolidation  of 
goods  delivery  to  the  center  city,  the  re- 
conversion of  the  city's  largest  surface 
parking  lot  Into  a  pond  surrotmded  by 
a  50-acre  park,  and  the  establishment 
of  green  spaces  throughout  the  city. 

The  "Interface: Providence"  planners 
feel  that  the  plan  could  be  implemented 
in  stages,  with  each  successive  step  rein- 
forcing but  not  conflicting  with  the  pre- 
vious phases  of  action. 

I  was  privileged  to  see  recently  an 
hour-long  slide  presentation  of  "Inter- 
face: Providence"  at  the  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design.  I  take  this  opportunity 


of  congratiUating  those  mvolved  for  de- 
veloping and  setting  forth  objectives 
which  can  relate  to  better  designed  and 
more  pleasant  and  functional  urban  en- 
vironments in  cities  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

An  adaptation  of  a  publication  on  the 
"Interface"  proposals  appeared  in  the 
March  issue  of  the  Rhode  Island  School 
of  Design  Alumni  Bulletin. 

Ml*.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Interface  :  Peo  vidence 

What  is  a  city? 

Wiser  people  than  ourselves  have  strug- 
gled to  give  sage  and  complete  answers  to 
this  question.  All  who  have  tried  have  agreed 
thus  far,  that  a  city  must  have  variety  of 
choice  sufficient  to  acconimodate  the  Incred- 
ible variety  and  combination  of  tastes  of 
its  people.  By  these  means,  it  will  thrive,  its 
interests  will  be  perpetually  changing  and 
alive  for  its  inhabitants,  and,  of  course,  its 
spaces  will  reflect  these  varieties;  sometimes 
brash  and  sometimes  serene,  sometimes  nar- 
row and  bustling  and  sometimes  quiet  and 
contemplative,  but  above  all  a  great  orches- 
tration of  variety  to  fit  the  differing  senses 
of  its  population. 

Many  In  answering  the  question  deny  tlie 
title  of  city  to  a  mere  agglomeration  of  build- 
ings which  stand  cheek  by  Jowl  looking  like 
a  city  but  which  do  not  support  nor  reflect 
a  corporate  sense.  Such  are  the  dormitory 
towns,  and  such  are  the  towns  whose  pop- 
ulation surges  in  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  eW>8  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
adding  little  to  the  urban  scene  except 
crowdtag  during  their  coming  and  going,  and, 
when  they  have  left,  desolation. 

Above  all  else  cities  are  for  people.  Some- 
how this  very  simple  fact  seems  to  have  been 
lost  in  our  headlong  rush  to  progress.  The 
very  reason  for  the  city's  existence  has  been 
overlooked.  Cities  are  not  primarily  for  com- 
merce, although  commerce  plays  a  large  role 
in  their  life,  but  only  as  one  of  people's 
many  activities.  Cities  are  not  primarily  for 
employment,  although  this  too  may  be  a  fac- 
tor in  their  functioning,  but,  again,  only  as 
one  of  the  many  activities  of  people.  Nor 
are  cities  primarily  for  government,  while 
government  is  essential  to  a  city's  function- 
ing, its  concern  is  the  governing  of  people. 
-  Local  governments,  faced  with  the  loss  of 
downtovni  merchants  and  those  customers 
who  once  Inhabited  the  city  centers,  look 
wildly  and  desperately  for  a  source  of  tax 
revenue  with  no  apparent  drawbacks.  They 
realize  that  hovising  invites  children  and  chil- 
dren need  schooling  along  with  other  costly 
care,  so  they  reason  that  housing,  being  a 
poor  source  of  revenue  taking  more  income 
than  it  provides,  should  be  avoided.  Zoning 
laws  are  passed  to  permit  certain  uses  in 
certain  areas  only,  and  these  laws  tend  to 
reinforce  the  lack  of  orchestration,  the  thin- 
ness of  composition  which  underlies  the  city's 
ailment.  Instead  of  variety,  monotony  is  en- 
couraged. Finally  the  city  fathers  encourage 
and  Invite,  to  the  general  exclusion  of  other 
functions,  the  corporations  capable  of  financ- 
ing and  buUding  large  office  structures.  In 
this  case,  the  tax  return  is  clear  enough,  but 
the  price  paid  by  the  city  in  terms  of  variety 
of  life  and  experience  is  enormous.  Moreover, 
the  additional  burden  of  incoming  and  out- 
going office  workers  is  laid  ui>on  existing 
transportation  systems,  predominantly  com- 
posed of  the  car  on  city  streets.  Thus  a  vicious 
cycle  is  enjoined.  There  follows  more  clog- 
ging of  the  city's  arteries  and  organs  for  the 
period  of  eight  hours  a  day  and  five  days  a 
week.  The  richness  of  city  life  suffers. 

One  can  readily  see  how  necessary  a  series 


of  suitable  tj'pes  of  transportation  are  to 
successful  settlement  and  thus  to  living 
cities.  It  is  painfully  obvious  why  large  com- 
merces, valuable  magnets  in  our  cities,  have 
been  forced  to  leave.  They  depend  heavily 
for  their  very  existence  on  the  free  movement 
of  large  volumes  of  people  through  their 
premises  daily.  It  Is  understandable  that  they 
flee  to  suburban  sites,  and  one  of  the  main 
reasons  for  their  exodus  is  the  use  of  the 
automobUe  within  the  city.  Viewed  narrowly. 
the  automobile,  a  mprvelously  tractable  and 
responsive  machine,  would  seem  to  liberate 
the  individual  and  permit  flexible  movement. 
However,  within  the  confines  of  the  city 
center,  scaled  as  it  Is,  and  should  be,  on  a 
human  scale,  this  apparent  individual  flexi- 
bility of  movement,  multiplied  many  thous- 
and times,  has  just  the  opposite  effect,  pro- 
ducing confilct  and  standstill.  On  all  sides 
there  is  tension  and  mounting  distaste.  Pop- 
ulation and  merchant  alike  hold  the  city 
responsible.  Their  solution  is  to  withdraw: 
but  the  fault  lies  not  necessarily  with  the 
construction  of  any  city  center.  The  solu- 
tion lies  In  devising  a  system  of  transporting 
people  at  varying  speeds  for  varying  distances 
conveniently  to  the  traveler  and  without  con- 
flict with  other  travelers  or  goods  movement. 

wrhen,  in  the  fall  of  1972,  we  commenced 
by  looking  at  high  speed  rail  as  a  consum- 
mate part  of  Northeast  Corridor  transporta- 
tion between  Boston  and  Washington,  it 
was  to  examine  the  effect  on  Providence  of 
such  a  possibility.  To  do  Justice  to  any  study 
of  this  kind,  it  may  not  be  treated  in  a 
vacuum  but  as  part  of  a  total  transporta- 
tion system,  if  such  existed.  It  was  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  examine  the  other  s>^- 
tems,  existing  and  proposed,  and  how  a  trav- 
eler might  make  connections,  since  it  is  by 
these  means  than  one  might  Judge  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  transportation  for  the  citi- 
zens and  those  working  and  playing  within 
the  city.  Do  the  systems  connect,  where  do 
they  connect,  how  do  they  connect,  can  one 
cross  the  city  easily  in  all  sorts  of  weather 
at  all  times  of  day  and  night?  Was  there 
a  preferred  location  for  sxich  a  connection 
to  take  place?  This  interconnection  of  trans- 
portation systems  is  called  an  Interface. 

As  we  looked  into  transportation  sys- 
tems to  and  from  outlying  areas,  we  grad- 
ually discovered  the  importance  of  speed 
scales,  which  could  be  described  as  an  ap- 
propriateness of  certain  types  of  transporta- 
tion and,  therefore,  speeds,  for  certain  dis- 
tances and  numbers  of  people.  For  example, 
a  Journey  of  over  500  miles  and  at  over  300 
mph  Is  fulfilled  best  by  the  airplane,  which, 
of  course,  must  be  supported  by  easy  access 
to  and  from  Its  takeoff  points  by  other 
means  of  transport.  As  one  comes  down  In 
speed  one  will  observe  a  singular  lack  of 
development  of  alternatives  to  the  auto- 
mobile or  bus;  probably  because  of  its  in- 
credible tractabUlty,  the  car  Is  able  to  span 
between  3  m.p.h.  (man  walking)  and  60 
m.p.h.  (present  day  train  averages).  In  Prov- 
idence we  found  little  difference  from  other 
cities  in  this  respect.  The  downtown  area  is 
dominated  by  the  car  at  expense  of  the 
human  being;  vast  areas  capable  of  support- 
ing conmierce,  living  and  services  were  taken 
over  entirely  by  the  car.  And  yet  people  com- 
ing to  the  city  still  have  to  walk  consider- 
able distances  along  routes  aesthetically 
poor  while  avoiding  the  moving  vehicles 
of  others.  Should  this  be  so?  Need  it  be  so? 
Would  a  city  not  attract  more  trade,  visitors 
and  biislness  if  Jxist  the  opposite  were  the 
case? 

In  Providence  we  found  a  situation  unique 
among  North  American  cities,  one  which 
apparently  had  been  overlooked  by  many  who 
«arned  their  daily  livelihood  within  her 
•precincts. 

Although  one  realized  that  Providence,  like 
most  American  cities,  has  been  losing  popu- 
lation (10,000  between  1960  and  1970)  from 
its  center,  it  has  a  most  clearly  defined  cen- 
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tral  business  district.  Pew  clUes  eigoy  this 
clwlty  of  deflntlon.  Also  the  urban  cOtter  has 
not  prospered  during  Uie  last  forty  #ears  to 
aa  extent  similar  to  other  cities,  anl,  while, 
one  might  think  at  first  that  this  l||an  un- 
fortunate factor,  the  city  has  not  ^IsuJCrered 
within  lis  business  area  from  the  mail  scram- 
ble for  land  with  its  concomitant  l§£b-rise 
construction.  Providence,  therefore,  lias  the 
opportunity  now  to  prepare,  and  §>repare 
carefully,  for  the  Intelligent  revitall2||tlon  of 
Ita  downtown  facilities.  Furtherm^v,  the 
central  business  district  is  definitely  q|  a  scale 
to  make  pedestrian  use  feasible,  siuc^t  Is  no 
more  than  3,900  feet  from  side  to  sl(£,  a  dis- 
tance which  can  be  traversed  in  aboiB  fifteen 
minutes  at  the  walking  rate  of  three  flUles  per 
hour.  i-Ven  when  we  Include  the  area  ifi  which 
the  State  Capitol  rests,  the  central  ;^uslness 
district  of  Providence  is  still  a  pe^strlan- 
scaled  city  precinct.  | 

Interface:  Providence  would  then.3to  state 
It  succinctly,  transform  downtown  Privldence 
Into  an  autoless  city  supported  by  a  tnmspor- 
tation  network  in  which  all  systena  would 
Intercoxinect  within  a  central  terminus  (a  re- 
furbished Union  Station).  The  new  (§ty  cen- 
ter of  Providence,  bounded  on  the  \t^t  and 
south  by  highways,  on  the  east  by  tn^  Provi- 
dence Blver,  and  on  the  north  bfi  Smith 
Street,  would  feature  bus  and  people-mover 
systems  to  pick  up  visitors,  shoppers.  Workers, 
and  others  and  carry  them  comformbly  to 
their  destination,  and  the  construct^u  of  a 
ring  road  around  the  central  buali^|SB  dis- 
trict with  direct  access  to  parking  &clllties 
for  about  14,000  cars — a  number  ^zeably 
larger  than  can  be  parked  In  all  of  tfpark- 
ing  spaces  available  today  in  or  neaxme  cen- 
tral city.  The  new  city  center  would  ej^mplify 
the  propitious  combination  of  usefuli^ss  and 
beauty  in  the  re-creating  of  the  Old  fjove  as 
a  new  body  of  fresh  water  that  could  have 
the  added  benefits  of  aiding  In  fioodfx>ntrol 
and  in  helping  to  purify  the  air.  In  aJ|dltion. 
a  50-acre  park  between  the  SUt«  Capm>I  and 
the  business  district,  and  green  iijfracfB — 
small  parks  and  plazas — would  be  s^tttered 
throughout  downtown  Providence.     .^ 

Enthusiasm  and  support  for  Ii^erface: 
Providence  hav^  been  widespread,  ^lus  far 
about  forty  comprehensive  slide  i^esenta- 
tlons  have  been  given  to  civic  and^overn- 
ment  offlcials  and  groups,  not  to  taentlon 
spot  television  programs,  which  wew  trans- 
mitted over  all  major  networks  IQ  Rhode 
Island.  The  list  Includes  VS.  ft«na|tM-  Clai- 
borne Pell,  the  Oovamor  of  Tttin^  lajand. 
Project  Rhode  Island,  the  Blcentenn%  Com- 
mission, the  Greater  Providence  Chajgiber  of 
Commerce,  and  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  Rhode  Island  Chapter,  w&o  com- 
mended the.  StBD  team.  In  carrylnglmit  the 
details  of  the  plan  we  worked  cloM^y  with 
Winiam  Harach.  special  assistant  tqf  policy 
and  program  review  in  the  Oovemolfs  ««i^j 
and  the  Urban  Systems  Laboratory  ofMaasa- 
cbnsetts  Institute  of  Technology,  ivarlous 
•tatB  and  city  sgencles.  Fenn  Centtal.  and 
others.  Further  support  we  have  lecelved 
throtighout  the  development  of  our«onc«pt 
of  the  "autoless"  city  has  come  fi-om|Mrlodl- 
cals  such  as  Progressive  Archltact^ra  and 
Architectural  Forum;  local  newspapers.  In 
particular  the  Providence  Joumal-BuJue'tin; 
raCJo  stations;  and  national  newspapers  such 
as  The  New  Tork  Times,  theolrtstlan 
Science  Monitor,  the  Boston  Heral<&Amerl- 
can,  and  many  others.  ^ 

It  has  been  said  that  today  th^  city  Is 
dead,  finished  as  a  living  oivanlsm.|aad  no 
longer  economically  viable  In  a  cultvu^  whose 
demands  are  so  complex  that  the'atrvlces 
needed  to  stxpport  urban  life  are  Intoosslbly 
expensive.  ?  ' 

We  do  not  beliere  It.  i 


AllMBSTT  I 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  the  &sue  of 
amnesty  and  im^iT^f^j  log  deser^trs  and 


draft  resisters  during  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict has  recently  received  increased  na- 
tional attention,  partictilarly  as  a  result 
of  hearings  conducted  by  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee  on  Courts.  Civil 
Liberties,  and  the  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice. I  commend  the  committee  for  sched- 
uling such  hearings  as  I  believe  they  will 
greatly  increase  national  understanding 
of  the  many  difficult  and  complex  ques- 
tions involved  in  this  area. 

Legislation  Is  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  on  this  issue, 
the  Earned  Immunity  Act  of  1974,  S. 
2832,  introduced  by  Senator  Fell  and 
myself  with  the  cosponsorship  of  Sena- 
tors Packwood,  Biden,  Haskell,  and 
Metcalf.  The  basic  elements  of  tliis  pro- 
posal include  ci'eation  of  an  immunity 
review  board  with  a  requirement  of  up  to 
2  years  of  alternate  service  for  individ- 
uals seeking  immunity.  The  legislation 
would  only  apply  to  draft  resisters  who 
violated  toe  military  Selective  Service 
Act  during  the  Vietnam  conflict.  I  am 
hopeful  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures, 
toe  subcommittee  to  which  S.  2832  has 
been  referred,  will  consider  our  proposal 
and  schedule  hearings  in  this  tu-ea. 

In  this  context  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  the  Cincin- 
nati Enquirer  of  Monday,  February  25. 
1974,  entitled  "Toward  An  Amnesty  Pol- 
icy," and  an  editorial  from  toe  Cleveland 
Press,  dated  March  3, 1974,  entiUed  "Sup- 
port for  Amnesty,"  be  printed  in  toe  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Feb.  25, 
19741 

TOWABD   An    AjCEHOItXItT   FOUCT 

It  Is  easy  to  understand  the  doubts  with 
which  the  Department  of  Defense  reportedly 
views  Sen.  Robert  Taft  Jr.'s  (R-Ohio)  pro- 
posal that  Vietnam  War  draft  evaders  be 
permitted  to  earn  Immunity  to  proaecutlon 
by  rendering  a  tour  of  voluntary  natlonid 
service — bwladlng  service  In  tbe  armed 
forces. 

Since  Senator  Taft  Initially  advanced  this 
solution  to  the  complex  Issue  of  amnesty, 
the  Army  has  abandoned  the  Selective  Service 
System  as  a  means  of  procuring  manpower 
and  begun  relying  exclusively  on  votiuiteers. 

As  one  Defense  Department  spokesman  has 
put  It:  "The  Individual  who  enlists  under  a 
coercive  threat  of  proeecutkm  Is  not  a  real 
volunteer  and  does  not  truly  deetre  to  be  a 
professional  soldier,  sailor,  airman,  or 
marine." 

But  Senator  l^ift,  the  Junior  member  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Servlcee  Committee,  Intends 
to  prees  his  answer  to  the  amnesty  situation. 

7%e  legislation  Senator  Taft  bee  Intro- 
duoed  in  partnership  with  Sen.  Claiborne 
PeU  (D-R.I  )  calls,  first  of  aU,  and  most  Im- 
portantly, In  our  view,  for  the  creation  of 
an  amnesty  board  to  review  tndlvldaally  the 
eases  of  those  who  actually  seek  amnesty. 
The  total  number  of  Vietnam-era  draft 
evaders  varies  widely.  Some,  sympathetic  to 
the  cause  of  a  general,  unoondttlonal  am- 
nesty, have  suggested  that  as  many  ss  100,000 
may  have  defied  the  draft  during  the  Viet- 
nam years.  Selective  Servloe  headquarters, 
however,  lists  only  1 1 .000. 

It  would  fan  to  the  amnesty  board,  pre- 
sumably, to  determine  which  evaders  would 
be  eligible  to  escape  proaecutlon  by  offering 
themselves  cither  for  military  or  alternative 
service. 

The  Taft-Fell  proposal,  we  believe.  Is  a 


realistic  response  to  a  problem  with  which 
the  nation  must  ultimately  cope. 

It  is  realistic,  for  one  thing.  In  that  It 
faces  the  amnesty  Issue — which  many  in 
official  Washington,  including  President 
Nixon,  prefer  not  to  face. 

It  Is  realistic,  for  another.  In  that  It 
recognizes  what  many  other  commentators 
on  the  amnesty  issue  seemingly  do  nnt — 
that  not  all  cases  of  draft  evasion  are  alike. 

If  the  experience  that  followed  World 
War  II  Is  any  accurate  gauge,  some  draft 
evaders  will  be  found  to  have  acted  out  of 
firmly  held  moral  objections  to  war.  Others 
will  be  shown  to  have  been  animated  by 
objections  not  to  war  In  general,  but  to  the 
Vietnam  War  specificaUy.  Many  others,  it  Is 
likely  to  be  shown,  acted  out  of  an  effort  to 
escape  apprehension  for  feloniea,  for  deser- 
tion of  the  families  or  for  other  personal 
reasons. 

It  was  because  of  the  wide  variety  of 
considerations  Involved  that  the  amnesty 
panel  appointed  by  President  Truman 
recommended  amnesty  In  only  10%  of  the 
evasion  cases  before  It. 

Senator  Taft  first  advanced  his  idea  of  a 
conditional  amnesty  while  the  Vietnam  War 
and  the  debate  about  It  still  raged.  His 
critics  have  run  the  gamut — from  those  who 
favor  no  conceivable  kind  of  amnesty  to 
those  who  favor  immediate,  unqualified 
amnesty.  Both  extremes  have  been  reluctant 
to  recognize  that  he  has  offered  a  middle 
covu«e — course,  moreover,  that  takes  into 
consideration  the  nation's  earlier  experiences 
with  the  complexities  of  draft  evasion. 

It  may  be  that  Mr.  Taft  wlU  have  to 
accommodate  his  proposals  to  the  Defense 
Department's  argument  that  the  volunteer 
Army  Is  not  a  suitable  organization  for  dis- 
charging penitential  service.  But  that,  it 
seems  to  us  is  a  relatively  trivial  aspect  of 
his  overall  approach  to  an  issue  about  which 
more  and  more  Americans  wUl  be  a&kiiig 
questions  In  the  Immediate  future. 

IFrom  the  Cleveland  Press,  liar.  13,  1074] 

StnVOBT   FOB   AlCMUST 

The  Issue  of  amneety  for  Vietnam  War 
draft  resisters,  which  Ohio's  Sen.  Robert 
Taft  began  championing  more  than  two 
years  ago,  continues  to  gain  support. 

Earlier  this  year  former  Defense  Secre- 
tary iLfelTin  Laird  spoke  op  to  say  that  he 
was  considering  a  conditional  amnesty  plan 
even  while  the  Vietnam  War  was  going  on. 

A  few  days  ago  Former  Army  Secretary 
Robert  F.  Froehlke  testified  before  a  House 
committee  In  favor  of  amnesty.  Sen.  Taft 
reiterated  his  views  on  amnesty  In  testi- 
mony given  to  the  same  committee. 

Part  of  TYift's  mission  in  appearing  before 
the  committee  was  to  refute  the  position  of 
Attorney  Oen.  WllUam  Saxbe,  who  has  said 
that  Congress  does  not  have  the  constitu- 
tional authority  to  grant  amnesty  to  Viet- 
nam War  draft  evaders.  We  agree  with  Taft 
that  "Jiist  as  the  President  may  grant  re- 
prieves and  pardons"  ...  so  may  Congress. 

There  are  no  hard  figxires  on  Just  how 
many  draft  resisters  are  abroad  or  under- 
ground. Esttmatee  range  anywbere  from  90,- 
•00  up  to  70,000.  But  whatever  the  number  is, 
these  yonng  men  remain  a  j»oblem  that  must 
be  dealt  with  If  the  deep  wounds  caused  by 
the  Vietnam  War  are  ever  to  heal. 

This  newspaper  has  supported  Taft's  ap- 
proach to  the  question  of  amnesty  since  he 
made  his  first  proposal  In  December  of  1971. 
He  has  recommended  that  yoang  men  be 
released  from  prison  or  be  allowed  to  return 
to  this  country  If  they  agree  to  some  alterna- 
tive service,  such  as  In  a  veterans'  hospital 
or  with  VISTA. 

For  taking  a  moderate,  eenslhle  position 
on  amnesty.  Taft  ^as  made  himself  the  tar- 
get of  attacks  from  both  sltfee — from  those 
who  want  complete  forgiveness  and  those 
opposed  to  any  kind  of  amnesty.  We  admire 
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Taft  for  the  sane  course  he  has  taicen  and 
liope  he  continues  to  pursue  it. 

The  senator  puts  the  case  best  when  he 
observes  that  amnesty  "could  do  .something 
to  regain  the  confidence  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, especially  among  our  youths,  who  love 
tlielr  country  but  have  not  agreed  witu  a 
course  It  has  followed." 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 8,  1974  the  El  Paso  Natural  Gas 
Co.  and  the  Equal  EmplojTnent  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  announced  the  sign- 
ing of  an  agreement  designed  to  further 
realize  equal  employment  opportunity 
for  all  applicants  and  employees  of  the 
En  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.  This  agreement, 
which  was  voluntarily  entered  into  by 
the  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co..  contams 
what  EEOC  ofBcials  have  characteiized 
as  "the  most  progressive  program  for 
Spanish-sumamed  Ameiicans.  American 
Indians,  blacks,  and  females  ever  to  be 
implemented  in  the  Southwest."  It  re- 
flects this  company's  commitment  to 
equal  opportunity  for  all  Americans,  and 
constitutes  a  great  act  ot  corporate 
statesmanship.  The  agreement  should 
serve  as  a  model  to  demonstrate  how 
government  and  business  can  work  to- 
gether to  resolve  problems  of  mutual 
concern. 

At  a  press  conference  following  the 
signing  of  the  agreement.  Commissioner 
Telles  of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
timity  Commission  described  the  impor- 
tance of  toe  occasion  when  he  said: 

I  think  that  this  Is  a  significant  and  his- 
toric occasion  for  El  Paso,  and  I  would  say 
certainly  for  the  entire  Southwest.  For  this 
is  the  first  time  such  a  progressive  and  far 
reaching  equal  employment  opportunity 
program  has  been  agreed  upon  by  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  and 
certainly  one  of  the  most  Important  and 
prestigious  industries  in  the  Southwest— 
This  affirmative  action  program  agreed  upon 
provides  equal  opportunity  to  all  Americans 
and  it  is  partictilarly  significant  and  mean- 
ingful to  Spcmish-surnamed  Americans. 
American  Indians,  Blacks  and  females.  It 
means  new  employment  and  Job  advauce- 
ment  possibilities  for  these  people. 

Company  President  H.  F.  Steen  char- 
acterized toe  agreement  as  an — 

Expression  of  El  Paso's  continual  moral 
commitment  to  the  belief  that  aU  individ- 
uals, regardless  of  national  origin,  raoe,  reli- 
gion, or  sex,  are  entitled  to  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  employment  and  advancement. 

The  affirmative  action  program  which 
toe  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.  will  under- 
take contains: 

Commitments  to  hire  specific  percent- 
ages of  Spanish-sumamed  Americans, 
American  Indians,  blacks,  and  females 
during  the  next  7  years.  These  per- 
centages for  1974  range  from  56.8  per- 
cent of  new  hires  in  the  home  office  to  in 
excess  of  70  percent  of  new  hires  in  the 
field  operatiiiig  divisions. 

Commitments  to  establish  personal 
contact  with  over  90  schools,  colleges,  and 
organizations  in  order  to  recruit  minority 
and  female  applicants. 

Implementation  of  a  personal  develop- 
ment program  at  an  estimated  annual 
cost  of  $130,000  which  will  provide  mi- 
nority and  female  employees  with  train- 
ing, counseling,  and  educational  assist- 


ance in  order  that  they  may  develop  to 
their  fullest  [>otential. 

Retroactive  salary  adjustments  to  over 
140  minority  and  female  employees  at  a 
total  cost  in  excess  of  $250,000. 

Prospective  adjustments  in  1974  of 
approximately  $70,000  to  the  same  140 
minority  and  women  employees. 

Tliis  agreement  is  a  fine  example  of 
the  way  in  which  Government  and  busi- 
ness can  work  together  for  the  benefit  of 
all  Americans,  regardless  of  race,  creed, 
sex.  or  color. 


PENNSYLVANIA:    MUSHROOM 
CAPITAL  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  proud  to  state  that  the  mushroom 
capital  of  America  is  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania.  The  Common- 
wealth accounts  for  more  than  half  of 
the  mushrooms  produced  in  toe  United 
States,  and  mushrooms  are  Pennsyl- 
vania's largest  cash-producing  crop. 

I  have  a  tremendous  amount  of  re- 
spect for  the  hard-working  people  who 
form  the  foundation  of  the  mushroom 
industry.  Unfortunately,  during  this  past 
decade  that  foundation  has  been  seri- 
ously undermined  by  competition  from 
imported  mushrooms.  More  recently,  toe 
industry  has  sufiFered  a  serious  economic 
blow  due  to  a  botulism  scare.  Altoough 
an  intensive  investigation  by  toe  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  has  resulted  in 
toe  discovery  of  a  few  instances  of  botu- 
lism toxin  in  canned  mushrooms,  it  is 
important  to  note  toat  no  one  in  the 
United  States  has  become  ill  or  died  from 
eating  any  canned  mushrooms. 

Because  of  the  economic  hardships 
imposed  on  this  industry,  two  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues.  Senator  Taft  and 
Senator  Schwedcer.  have  joined  me  in 
submitting  a  petition  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  calling  for  a  disaster 
determination  for  toe  mushroom  indus- 
tiy.  If  approved,  individual  members  of 
the  mushroom  Industry  will  be  eligible 
to  apply  to  the  SBA  for  long-term,  low- 
interest  loans. 

On  March  14,  1974,  an  article  entitled 
"Mushrooms:  Perils  and  Pleasures"  was 
published  in  toe  Washington  Post.  This 
article  by  William  Rice  vividly  describes 
the  situation  in  our  mushroom  Industry. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  imsmimous  consent 
that  this  article  be  printed  in  toe 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  toe  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mushrooms:  Perils  akd  Pixasihies 
(By  WUlUm  Rice) 

Kennett  Sqvark,  Pknhstlvania. — ^Even  in 
late  winter,  with  the  earth  and  grass  cover- 
ing the  low,  gracefully  rolling  terrain  stlU 
brown  and  somber,  a  visitor  senses  how  pro- 
ductive the  land  about  this  neat,  somewhat 
antique  town  can  be. 

New  houses,  older  ones  wearing  coats  of 
recent  paint  and  well-kept  barns  and  out- 
buildings are  signs  of  prosperity.  But  the 
trees  are  naked,  the  day  Is  gray  and  sun- 
less and  It  Is  not  difficult  to  transpose  a  Tran- 
sylvanlan  gloom  to  southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

After  all.  this  area,  the  "mushroom  capital 
of  America,"  has  come  under  Its  own  cloud 
of  fear  and  suspicion.  There's  no  reason  for 
it.   tlie  residents  claim:   no  present  danger 


Nonetheless  the  word  botulism  can  cause 
more  fright  in  the  20th  centtiry  than  the 
specter  of  a  vampire,  and  fear  of  botulism 
is  a  very  real  threat  to  the  mushroom  indus- 
try centered  here. 

"Three  or  four  of  my  close  friends  are  not 
refilling."  Fred  Bonlfaclno  told  a  group  gath- 
ered in  his  living  room  that  afternoon.  "At 
31  or  32  cents  a  pound,  they  just  can't  make 
it." 

"Tlie  trouble  started  In  May  last  year." 
he  continued.  "Prices  were  40  to  50  cents 
before  then,  but  all  at  once  .  .  ."  He  paused 
then  asked,  "When  was  the  first  recall?" 

The  answer  came  quickly.  It  was  Febru- 
ary'. 1973,  just  over  a  year  earlier,  when  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA)  pub- 
licly announced  botiitinum  toxin  had  been 
discovered  in  canned  mxishrooms  and  called 
back  one  manufacturer's  production.  In  the 
months  that  followed  otlier  recalls  were 
sounded,  an  intensive  investigation  of  mush- 
room canners'  facilities  and  products  was 
undertaken  and  the  public — still  sensitive  to 
a  widely  publicized  death  In  1971  due  to 
botulism  poisoning  from  canned  vlchj-s- 
solse — turned  off  mushrooms. 

Bonlfaclno  shouldn't  be  Involved.  He  grows 
mushrooms  for  the  fresh  market.  Only  a  small 
I>ercentage  of  his  twlce-a-year  crops  would  be 
offered  to  a  canner.  But  the  public  has  not 
paused  to  discriminate.  Fear  is  the  enemy  of 
reason,  so  the  taint  of  botulism,  which  pros- 
pers only  in  closed,  airless  spaces,  has  touched 
the  fresh  product  as  well.  Fewer  fresh  mush- 
rooms are  being  sold. 

Through  the  years  Bonlfaclno,  a  resolute 
man  with  a  firm,  deep  voice  and  weathered, 
open  face,  has  prospered  in  this  complex,  high 
risk  business.  He  has  more  than  70,000  square 
feet  of  beds  under  roof  in  the  squat,  dark, 
clnderblock  sheds  called  mushroom  "houses." 
His  modern  ranch-style  bouse  Is  spacious  and 
comfortable.  An  athletic  elder  son,  Steve,  has 
completed  studies  in  mushroom  science  at 
Peim  State  University  and  is  woiltlng  with  his 
father  in  the  business. 

But  Bonlfaclno  has  refilled  less  than  half 
of  his  growing  units,  called  "doubles  '  in  the 
trade,  and  said  others  have  cut  back  or  tried 
to  prolong  harvesting  the  current  crop  "be- 
cause they're  not  sure  of  making  any  money 
and  haven't  been  for  goin'  or>  a  year." 

Emidlo  Frezzo,  who  sat  In  the  middle  of 
the  sofa  drinking  coffee,  has  replanted.  "I 
can't  stop  producing,"  he  said  bUmtly.  "I 
have  financial  obligations.  For  the  grower, 
much  of  his  overhead  is  fixed  and  his  costs 
have  been  predicated  on  a  certain  voliune.  So 
he  has  to  keep  producing  to  cover  overhead. 
But  at  current  prices  we  could  lose  4  or  5 
cents  per  pound." 

Preezo,  called  Junior  by  his  colleagues,  is 
president  of  the  Ameriokn  Mushroom  In- 
stitute, an  industry  trade  association.  He  had 
brought  John  C.  Bovenkerk,  the  Institute's 
executive  director,  to  Bonlfaclno's  home  and 
A.  T.  (Art>  Pratt  had  joined  them.  Pratt  is 
vice  president  of  the  Keimett  Canning  Com- 
pany, an  S.  S.  Pierce  subsidiary,  and  Is  presi- 
dent of  the  Mushroom  Processors'  Associa- 
tion. 

Together  they  sketched  a  picture  of  a  small 
but  economically  significant  industry  hit  a 
brutal  body  blow  by  the  botulism  alarm  at  a 
time  when  it  was  already  pinned  to  the  wall 
by  problems  caxised  by  inflation  and  foreign 
Imports. 

Canned  mushrooms  dominated  the  con- 
versation because  they  dominate  the  mush- 
room business,  particularly  around  Kennett 
Square.  "The  fresh  mushroom  share  of  the 
market  Is  30  per  cent  nationally,"  Bovenkerk 
said.  "But  here  it's  less.  I'd  say  nearly  80  per 
cent  of  the  mushrooms  grown  In  the  Dela- 
ware Valley  go  for  canning." 

Kennett  Square  became  a  mushroom  cen- 
ter because  of  Its  mild  clinuite  (mushrooms 
thrive  at  a  constant  60-degree  temperature) 
and  good  access  by  raU  and  road  to  large 
cities  along  the  East  Coast.  Its  importance 
is  shown  bv  statistics.  Mushrooms  are  Peun- 
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sylvanla's  largest  cash-producing 
tba  Pennsylvania  production  la 
half  that  of  the  entire  United  S 

Nationwide,  the  Industry  Inclu 
growers,  six  of  whom,  Boveukirlt 
thrown   In  the   towel  since  Jan. 
■Mgned  from  his  organization. 

"Only  a  few  growers,  those  who  dAi't  have 
big  mortgages  for  example,  can  c  ae  off,' 
Frezzo  said.  His  own  production,  e  ^Imated 
at  800.000  pounds  last  year,  is  m<ytly  for 
tanners. 

"It's  pretty  hard  to  do  both,"  he  e: 
"The  man  who  grows  for  the  fresh 
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lias  to  grow  better  quality  mushroc  ns  and 


ilaiued. 
market 


y  pre- 
aeems. 


grow  them  bigger.  Here  in  the  East  t 

fcr  muslirooms  white.  ( Calif ornlans, 

opt  for  mushrooms  with  a  brownlaft  color. 

As  with  eggs,  the  product  Is  the  sam^deaplte 

its  exterior  color.)  Browns  are  easier 

so  they  cost  less  and  when  they  are 

for  canning  no  one  can  tell  the  dli 

"I'm  living  ofr  depreciation  wri' 
moment   and    I   don't   pay   myself 
went  six  months  without  paying 
all." 

The  men  cited  layoffp  and  cl 
caniters   as   further   slgna   of   de 
within  the  Industry.  WhUe  the 
Is  "we  don't  dispute  Food  and  Drug, 
ment  comes  out  in  conversations. 

"We're  not  allbtng,"  begins  ones  grower, 
"but  It  was  a  processing  problem  liare  and 
simple.  It  was  a  new  Qlllug  "^^*'#*.  there 
wasn't  enough  heat  so  the  product  Iras  un- 
dersterllized.  Everything  la  One  nom" 

"They  were  overzealous,"  says  anther,  "^t 
generated  a  tremendous  amount  of  flpress,  be- 
yond what  it  should  "ve,"  Is  a  third  o^nment. 
"Tou  can  get  rid  of  botulism  wlthflO  mtai- 
utea  boiling,"  someone  says,  then  s^l^s.  The 
public  has  as  much  Interest  in  Iear<Bng  bow 
to  deal  with  botxillsm  as  It  does  Iniearmng 
bow  to  defang  a  rattleanake.  Peop^  simply 
don't  want  to  be  ezpoaed  to  either.    | 

Only  low-add  foods  that  are  caniid  with- 
out sugar  or  syrup,  are  potential  i>reedtng 
gnmnds  for  botulism  spores,  Boven&erk  ex- 
plained. SwelUng  occurs  within  if  to  80 
boura  after  canning  aitd  always  ieads  to 
easily  reoognlaable,  misshapen  cans^Empba- 
Blslng  the  positive,  the  canners  c|alm  the 
Incident  has  led  to  "a  whole  nei^e  concept 
at  tlicrmal  prooeasing  procedures  for  non- 
acid  toods."  I 

Through  this  discussion  Pred  Ekmtfadno 
had  been  pensive.  "To  be  a  nnsbroom 
growar,  yon  have  to  be  a  gambler,*  he  said 
finally.  "Tliere  was  unfavorable  publicity  last 
year,  bat  erery  year — with  a  mtrdmum  of 
$6,000  Invested  In  each  double — yo^  have  to 
pick  twice  to  break  even." 

"And  you  have  to  pick  when  tljie  mxish- 
rooms  are  ready,"  Interjected  his  wife.  "Bven 
If  the  market  prlee  means  yon  bre^  even  or 
loee,  yoa  pick." 

"Ifa  more  than  that."  her  busTmnd  con- 
tinued. "Before  you  pick  your  first  mush- 
room, you've  spent  80  percent  of  the  crop 
cost.  Plekteg,  watering  and  harvesting  coet 
only  about  10  percent."  j 

"Raising  mushrooms  Is  very  pre^M  work," 
added  Borenkerk,  on  the  verge  of  VgUinlng 
a  trade  association  presentation.  "Kach  step 
baa  to  be  done  right  and  there  »re  more 
steps  rren  than  In  raising  orchids.  Once  they 
are  picked,  they  have  an  average  oMesa  than 
four  days  shelf  life  before  they  begin  to  get 
Bpotty  and  discolor.  Thafs  why  thore  la  such 
a  markup  In  retail  stems.  But  yoS  can  let 
them  sit  a  week  and  even  tf  they  ifen't  look 
good,  they  taste  line."  ^ 

"Ton  can  do  an  the  work  and  not  get  a 
clngle  mushroom,"  Bonlfacino  nuiaed,  hla 
thoughts  far  f^m  the  marketplaoe.  "You 
I'otta  be  a  gambler."  ^ 

"Purthermore."  Frezzo  chimed  r  in.  "tha 
price  at  retail  baa  stood  still  or  goxSe  down  a 
bit,  ao  ail  the  added  costs  rsiiaad  l>j  Infla- 
tion are  being  al>sorbed  at  this  end." 


"Growers'  costs  are  up  37  percent  In  two 
years,"  contributed  Bovenkerk. 

For  all  of  this,  the  Industry's  two  over- 
riding concerns  appear  to  be  the  threat  posed 
by  imports  and  how  to  restore  public  con- 
fidence and  reestablish  the  steady,  upward 
curve  at  sales  that  had  led  mushroom  pro- 
duction to  double  during  the  1960s. 

The  growing  year  that  ended  last  June  30 
showed  a  record  production  of  251  million 
pounds,  according  to  Department  of  Agri- 
culture statistics.  It  also  showed  growers 
who  produce  for  the  fresh  market  receiving 

2.4  cenU  per  pound  less  than  in  1971-72, 
while  those  who  sell  to  processors  received 

3.5  cents  less.  Figures  for  June,  1974,  predic- 
tions indicate,  will  show  a  distinct  drop  in 
total  sales. 

"This  year  the  second  fill  Isn't  harvested 
yet  and  all  the  warehouses  and  canneries  are 
still  loaded  with  unsold  stock,"  said  Frezro. 
"Everybody's  at  a  stage  where  they  don't 
know  what  they're  going  to  do,"  conunented 
Bonlfacino. 

One  step  Bovenkerk  prc^>oses  the  govern- 
ment take  is  to  impose  a  quota  on  Imports 
of  mushrooms.  The  largest  Imports  are  from 
Taiwan  and  South  Korea,  with  the  Utter 
country's  total  climbing  during  the  1973 
growing  year  despite  an  overall  4.5  per  cent 
drop  in  imports. 

"We  have  the  technical  skill,"  said  Boven- 
kerk "They  have  low  wages  and  they  ride  on 
our  backs.  They  dont  pay  for  advertising  or 
promotion  of  the  product  and  they  don't  have 
to  meet  PDA  factory  standards." 

Tariff  Commission  hearings  have  been  held. 
But  In  the  face  of  world  political  realities, 
the  domestic  mushroom  men  aren't  too  hope- 
ful that  the  Nixon  Administration  will  act. 

As  for  the  Image  of  mushrooms,  an  Indus- 
try "action  team"  has  been  formed  to  organ- 
ize a  one-year  promotional  program  "to  re- 
gain the  confidence  of  the  consumer."  Its 
first  efforts  ahould  be  released  this  summer. 

"We've  looked  back  on  other  industries 
that  had  problems  like  ours,  such  as  cran- 
berries, smoked  fish  and  tuna  flsh,"  explained 
Pratt,  "and  we've  talked  to  the  advertising 
agencies  that  have  helped  them.  We  Just 
have  to  learn  from  them  and  map  a  road 
back  for  ourselves." 

Trad  Bonlfarlno.  tMn»<ng  to  utfUas  tb* 
tarhnlcal  knowledge  bis  son  pldkad  np  at 
Penn  stata.  baa  been  addng  about  tba  poa- 
slbllltles  of  growing  exotic  muahrooms.  Wild 
cbantsrellea  and  morels  have  never  been 
duplicated  In  a  commercial  operation.  8tin. 
the  prices  exotic  mushrooms  fetch  from 
gourmets  make  experimentation  tempting  to 
a  amaU  grower  anxiously  marking  tlsM  wblle 
waiting  for  the  public  to  lose  or  forget  Its 
distrust  at  musbiooms. 


AMERICAN  CONSERVATIVE  UNION 
GATHERS  STATEMENTS  FROM  35 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  CONGRESS 
CONCERNING  THE  FISCAL  W75 
BUDGET 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Amer- 
ican Conservative  Union  has  again  taken 
a  stand  when  few  others  have  come  forth 
to  do  so — this  time,  concerning  the  fiscal 
year  1975  budget.  By  their  work  in 
gatberlnc  together  statements  on  the 
budget  from  35  of  our  colleagues  in  the 
Congress,  ACU  has  focused  attention  on 
this  incredible  budget — which  is  certain 
to  plunge  America  deeper  into  debt  and 
thereby  further  mortgage  the  future  for 
milUons  of  Americans. 

I  commend  the  ACU  for  their  fine 
work  In  gathering  these  statements  to- 
gether. I  further  commend  this  public- 
minded  organization  for  its  dedicated 
efforts  to  achieve  sound  policies  of  a  bal- 


anced    budget,     reduced     Government 
spending,  and  a  return  to  fiscal  sanity. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
with  the  fiscal  year  1075  budget.  I  am 
concerned  that  the  President,  in  his  un- 
wise attempt  to  control  a  recession  by 
pumping  more  money  Into  the  economy, 
is  going  to  drive  up  inflation  even  faster 
than  the  already  dizzying  rate  it  is  mov- 
ing. I  am  concerned  that  those  who  ad- 
vise the  President,  In  their  attempt  to 
calm  his  Uberal  critics,  have  capitulated 
to  proposals  and  demands  for  more  Gov- 
ernment spending — at  the  cost  of  an  in- 
creased deficit  and  the  addition  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  an  already  bulging  na- 
tional debt.  Most  of  all,  Mr.  President,  I 
am  concerned  that  the  Congress  has 
allowed  the  budget  to  get  completely  out 
of  control — our  control — by  permitting 
74  percent  of  this  bloated  budget  to  be 
consumed  with  so-called  uncontrollable 
expenditures. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  next  several 
weeks,  I  shall  address  myself  further  and 
in  detail  to  the  many  aspects  of  this 
budget  which  I  feel  are  out  of  line  with 
principles  of  sound  fiscal  policy.  At  this 
point,  however,  I  desire  to  share  the 
wisdom  of  my  esteemed  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, who  have  expressed  their  concerns, 
first  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  now  to  each  of  us,  regarding 
the  fiscal  year  1975  budget. 

In  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  from  M.  Stanton  Evans, 
editor,  journalist,  noted  commentator 
for  the  CBS  radio  network  program. 
"Spectrum,"  and  chairman  of  the  Amer- 
ican Conservative  Union.  Mr.  Evans 
states  that: 

The  proposed  budget  Is  especially  dlsap- 
polntlng  to  those  of  us  wbo  bad  anticipated 
a  return  to  fiscal  restraint. 

Mr.  Evans  further  points  out  that  the 
statements  from  35  Members  of  Coogrcss 
were  compiled  in  an  effort  to  underscore 
a  "growing  alarm"  to  the  Congress  orer 
runaway  Federal  spending. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Mr.  Evans  to 
the  President  and  the  statements  from  35 
of  our  colleagues  to  the  Congress  be 
printed  to  the  Rzcokd  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  betag  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AmaiCAW    CONBBVATIVS    VmiOM. 

Washington,  D.C^  March   15,  1974. 
The  PacaiiwMT, 
TAs  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkas  Ma.  Pkssidkmt:  Knclosad  are  ex- 
cerpted statements  by  35  cosigressmen  and 
senators  regarding  the  proposed  budget  for 
PY  1976.  Most  of  the  authors  are  Republi- 
cans; all  are  deeply  disturbed  about  the  In- 
flationary Impact  this  budget  will  have. 

The  statements  were  oompUed  by  the  staff 
of  the  American  Conservative  Union  in  an 
effort  to  underscore  thla  growing  alarm  In 
Congress  over  runaway  Federal  spending. 

The  proposed  budget  Is  especially  disap- 
pointing to  those  of  us  wbo  bad  anticipated 
a  return  to  the  fiscal  restraint  that  has  tra- 
ditionally characterized  the  Republican 
Party.  Measured  against  that  hope  for  econ- 
omy at  the  Federal  levrt,  a  $304  bUIlon  budg- 
et and  a  10.4  billion  deficit  are  distressing 
indeed. 
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In  view  of  the  stern  fiscal  tone  that  you 
set  in  the  first  months  of  your  present  term, 
one  can  only  conclude  that  this  year's  In- 
flated budget  has  been  designed  in  part  to 
assuage  your  lit>eral  critics  who  have  grown 
progressively  more  strident  since  Watergate 
broke  Into  the  news. 

On  past  political  history,  it  seems  likely 
any  such  course  is  doomed  to  faUure.  It  will 
fail  to  placate  your  long-time  enemies  on  the 
left  and.  more  importantly,  it  wiU  alienate 
the  conservative  rank  nnd  file  who  have  been 
your  most  loyal  supporters. 

Mr.  President,  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people  want  fewer  government  con- 
trols, a  balanced  budget  and  the  easing  of 
their  heavy  tax  burden.  To  the  extent  that 
you  champion  these  legitimate  goals  you 
will  find  the  people  behind  you. 

^;>eaklng  for  the  ACU  Board  of  Directors, 
I  urge  you  to  bold  the  line  on  spending — to 
halt  the  drive  to  establish  itew  programs  and 
to  pare  domestic  spending  wherever  possi- 
ble. Tba  American  Conservative  Union  will 
support  you  in  any  attempts  to  do  ao. 
M.  STAtrroN  Evans, 

Chairmen. 

EXC^tPTCD    OfATEMENTS     OF    35    CONSEKVATIVB 
%tmtmww«a    QF     CONCSESS     CONCXSNING     TKS 

Paoposao  Budcxt  roa  FV  1975 
(Compiled    by    the    American    Conservative 
Union,  March  1974) 

SEN.  JAMES  B.  ALLEN    (D-ALABAMA) 

Last  year,  when  the  Watergate  revelations 
began,  I  stated  my  fears  that  a  major  fall- 
out from  them  would  be  serious  weakening 
of  the  President's  determination  to  stand 
firm  against  liberal  borrow-and-spend  poli- 
cies. 

These  fears  were  confirmed  when  the  Pres- 
ident delivered  his  proposed  $304  billion  fiscal 
year  197S  budget  to  Congress  earlier  this 
month. 

But  the  President  Is  only  deceiving  himself 
if  he  believes  that  deficit  spendmg  policies 
win  appease  the  main  force  of  his  opposi- 
tion— ^the  liberals  of  both  parties.  His  new 
deficit  budget  and  spending  program  is  a 
surrender  to  the  wrong  people  on  the  wrong 
ismie,  and  he  Is  overlooking  the  great  silent 
majority  of  Americans  who  are  most  affected 
by  runaway  inflation  and  governmental 
spendthrift  policies. 

Taking  bistory  as  a  teacher,  I  wotild  not 
ba  surprised  to  see  1976  spMiding  go  far  be- 
yaoA  tba  President's  request  and  end  up  with 
a  deHott  or  about  $as  blUlon.  This  would 
bring  tiM  five  yaar  deficit  under  a  supposedly 
imusiiallw  admintstmtlon  to  9140  billion, 
requlrlBg  tba  FMsral  government  to  pay  out 
somatM  MUloD  tbls  ycM-  Just  for  the  interest 
on  the  national  debt. 

The  biggest  single  item  in  the  1975  budget 
Is  the  aUaaat  tlOS  bnuon  earmarked  for  in- 
cooM  seowl^  programs,  about  12  percent 
hi^MT  than  they  wars  a  year  ago. 

But  tlUs  treowiMloua  outlay  Includes  no 
spsolal  balp  for  tb*  working  man,  for  middls- 
class  AMsricans  who  are  hit  hardest  by  tba 
twin-Mows  of  rampant  inflation  and  hl{^ 
taxation. 

asM.  BOX  aaocK  (b-tenncsseb> 
Tbe  Prasldent  proposes  to  spend  over  300 
billion  doUan  daring  the  next  year.  No  one 
needs  to  b*  told  that  is  an  unimaglnabla 
amout  of  money.  He  further  proposes  to  raise 
29t  billion  dollars  by  taxing  the  American 
peoples 

Muota  debate  about  the  budget  conoem 
whether  It  Is  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the 
economy.  8o  we  have  arg\ui\ents  about 
whether  the  deficit  aboiUd  be  Increased,  in 
order  to  stimulate  blgber  employment  and 
output,  or  wtastber  it  should  bs  redtieed.  so 
as  to  lower  (b»  rat*  a€  Inflation.  Tbe  siss  at 
the  daficit  is  an  Important  matter  and  should 
t>e  debated.  It  seams  to  me.  for  exampi*,  tbat 


the  near-aero  growth  rate  which  is  projected 
is  caused  by  shortages  of  energy,  primary 
materials,  low  growth  of  labor  force  produc- 
tivity and  other  bottlenecks.  We  have  reached 
a  stage  where  total  output  aimply  is  not 
demand-determined  as  all  macroeconomic 
models  assume.  In  this  situation,  where  our 
problem  is  constraint  on  supplies,  it  would 
be  futile  to  attempt  to  reduce  unemployment 
by  increasing  government  spending  in  pro- 
portion to  revenue.  Such  an  attempt,  in  the 
current  situaticMi,  would  not  likely  help  em- 
ployment much,  bMt  would  lead  to  disastrous 
further  increase  in  the  iiifiation  rate. 

In  this  period  of  economic  tiu-moll  and 
confusion,  however,  the  argument  about 
the  optimal  full  employment  surplus  will  not 
be  settled.  But  it  is  obvious  that  you  could 
have  the  same  deficit  or  surplus  for  any  level 
cf  spending  by  varj'ing  taxes  accordingly.  The 
needs  of  the  economy  could  be  as  well  served 
by  less  of  both  taxing  and  spending.  And  at 
tills  point  we  can  say  firmly  tbat  the  federal 
budget  is  too  big.  The  federal  government  is 
consuming  too  large  a  portion  of  national 
output  in  an  absolute  sense. 

I  don't  say  this  just  because  the  magnitude 
of  300  billion  dc^lars  is  so  hard  to  grasp.  I  say 
it  because  the  processes  by  which  q>ending  Is 
determined  are  so  visibly  out  of  control. 

Many  people  say  that  government  Is  Just 
so  compUcated  that  it  is  unrealistic  to  pre- 
siune  we  ever  will  have  answers  to  those  ques- 
tions. If  government  has  grown  that  compli- 
cated and  unsusceptible  to  management,  it 
is  because  it  is  too  big.  We  must  get  control 
of  it  To  say  it  Is  beyond  control  is  a  simple 
admission  that  we  have  let  the  federal  gov- 
ernment outgrow  its  capacity  for  serving  the 
American  people. 

SEN.    JAMES    L.    BUCKLET     (C-R-NEW    YORKv 

The  budget  proposed  by  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration is  likely  to  further  fan  the  fires  of 
inflation  without  checking  the  growth  of  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  he  has  pledged  to  limit. 
The  efforts  made  early  in  the  second  Nixon 
admiitistration  toward  elimLnatmg  wasteful 
Feder.il  programs  which  att«mpted  in  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  words  to  simply  "throw  dollars" 
at  problems  rather  than  attempt  to  achieve 
sensible  solutions  to  our  pressing  social  and 
economic  problems  are  being  abandoned. 

The  new  budget  abandons  any  attempt  to 
limit  superfluous  Federal  programs;  It  merely 
follows  the  path  of  least  resistance  along  the 
weU-tread  fault  lines  ot  q>eclal  Interest  leg- 
islation. 

It  is  time  tbe  Congress  curbs  tb*  run- 
away level  of  spending  by  tb*  Fsdecml  Gov- 
ernment by  rationing  tb*  largeiae  to  tb*  'un- 
contioUaUe"  Federal  social  programs  so  tbat 
the  budget  can  be  contained  wttbln  man- 
ageable limits,  tbe  growth  of  tb*  buisaocracy 
restrained,  and  inflation  brought  under  con- 
trol. 

SE.V.    HARRY    F.    BYBD,    JB.     (t-Via«IIfIA t 

President  Nixon's  proposal  calls  for  an  In- 
crease of  929  billion  In  government  spending 
for  the  year  beginning  next  July  1. 

This  comes  at  a  time  of  high  Inflation  and 
a  soaring  cost  of  living.  This  continued  defi- 
cit spending  win  further  erode  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  American  worker's  pay- 
check. 

During  the  years  of  Mr.  Nixon's  presi- 
dency, government  spending  has  gone  up  by 
$100  billion — an  Increase  of  50  percent. 

I  submit  that  federal  spending  Is  out  of 
control.  And  If  we  are  going  to  get  the  cost  of 
living  luider  control,  we  must  first  get  gov- 
ernment spending  under  control. 

The  budget  shows  a  planned  daficit  of  $9.4 
billion,  but  that  figure  is  misleading. 

That  estimate  of  tbe  deficit  Includes  So- 
cial Security  and  other  trust  funds,  which 
are  earmarked  funda  not  available  for  gen- 
eral government  operations. 
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Tliese  trust  funds  have  a  surplus  of  more 
than  $8  billion,  so  the  deficit  in  actual  fed- 
eral funds  WiU  be  nearly  $18  billion,  by  tbe 
administration's  oa'n  estimate. 

Even  tbat  figure  may  be  low.  I  note  that 
the  administration  projects  an  increase  of 
$16  billion  in  individual  and  corporate  in- 
come tax  revenues.  At  a  time  when  recessiou 
threatens,  that  may  be  too  high  an  estimate. 

The  deficit  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  wil\ 
push  the  national  debt  above  the  half -tril- 
lion-dollar mark  ($306  billion  as  oi  June  3n. 
1975). 

Tills  is  a  staggering  fgvire — too  Luge  for 
most  of  us  to  comprehend. 

SEN.  C.«L  T.  CVBTXS   (R-NEBa-\SK.V> 

The  Federal  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
caUing  for  $304  biUion  is  not  8lnq>le.  Tlie 
solution  to  our  budget  problems  centers  on 
the  basic  question.  "What  is  the  purpose  of 
the  Federal  Govemment?" 

The  budget  in  brief  carries  this  chaUeng- 
ing  statement,  "In  1975,  over  $223  billion  in 
outlays,  almost  three-quarters  of  the  budget 
wUl  be  virtuaUy  uncontrollable  in  the  short 
run  due  to  existing  law  and  prior-year  com- 
mitments. This  repiresents  a  substantial  de- 
crease in  the  controllability  of  the  budget 
since  1967,  when  only  59 'i  of  expenditures 
were  imcontroUable". 

Wliat  can  we  do  about  Federal  expendi- 
tures? We  should  reduce  tliem  whenever  and 
wherever  we  can  including  the  elimination  of 
waste  and  tbe  discontinuance  of  obsolete 
programs.  Here  are  some  additional  specifics: 

1.  We  should  stop  enlarging  tbe  welfai> 
state. 

2.  We  should  examine  existing  social  pro- 
grams for  ways  to  terminate  the  subsidized 
portion  of  b«iefits  now  being  paid  to  indi- 
viduals who  are  not  in  need. 

3.  We  should  turn  the  administration  of 
relief  or  wtifare  back  to  the  states  and  coun- 
ties. Tbe  Federal  govemment  should  conttnoe 
paying  ita  proportionate  share  but  the  wel- 
fare rolls  wlU  nevn-  be  cleaned  up  by  a 
Washington  bureau.  It  is  a  task  that  will 
have  to  be  performed  by  the  locaUties  operat- 
ing under  state  law. 

4.  We  should  adopt  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment requiring  the  govemmeut  to  go  cm  • 
pay-as-you-go  basis.  This  will  retard  tbe  ex- 
pansion of  the  Federal  government,  prevent 
tbe  ever-Increasing  of  the  Interest  load,  and 
win  bring  an  end  to  the  day  when  the  poli- 
tlclMis  spend  and  spend  now  and  pay  never. 

SEIV.  PETE  v.  DOMENICl    («-N.  MEXICO) 

Analysis  of  inflation  and  its  dangers  bare 
speared  in  several  news  media  outlets  re- 
cently. We  know  '"f^tl""  is  rooted  in  ex- 
cessive government  spending.  For  that  rea- 
son, this  body  has  a  spertal  respoJisibUity  this 
fiscal  year  to  Insure  that  our  actions  do  not 
fuel  '"flft*"'i  I  am  concerned  about  tbe 
reoently-submitted  $306  billion  budget.  WUl 
this  budget  help  keep  Inflation  undar  con- 
trol? Wbile  we  all  recognise  that  legitimate 
and  non-discretionary  coats  make  up  mucb 
of  tbe  budget,  w*  should  also  acknowledge 
that  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  muat 
now  work  together  to  protect  the  nation  from 
inflation.  i^ttrsUng  costs  bear  down  on  tbe 
poor,  further  erode  the  bard-won  gains  at 
our  workwa.  undermine  tbe  confidence  of 
business  tn  tbe  stability  of  our  economy,  and 
binder  our  intemattnnal  dealings.  E^wryone 
suffers  from  «"<»»«•  »o",  Including  members  o< 
Congress,  who  must  answer  to  their  coostltn- 
ents  when  every  nwntb  another  Jump  tn 
prices  makes  the  front  pages  and  televisioo 
news.  Unless  we  come  to  grips  with  inflation. 
and  govemmsnt  spending,  pubUc  confidence 
in  govemment  will  contlnns  to  wane.  I  bop* 
we  WiU  all  Join  togetbsr  In  paring  tb*  pro- 
posed budget  where  posalbie,  wltbovt  aodan- 
genng  vital  programs  or  weakening  tbe  n»-  , 
tional  defense. 
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BARKT     GOLAWATER      (R-AB: 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  a  si 
that  I  believe  can  make  a  bad  poUtli 
look  for  the  GOP  much  worse.  I  kni 
sounds  pretty  drastic,  but  I  mea: 
word  of  it.  If  you  think  our  party  Is  i: 
ble  at  this  point,  I  suggest  that  you 
shot  at  predicting  what  kind  of  s[ 
'.vlll  be  In  If  the  inflationary  dynaml 
304  bllUon  dollar  budget  is  laid  at  o 
:;tep. 

Years  ago,  a  Republican   President 
niltted  to  the  principles  of  fiscal  rei 
billty,  surprised  us  by  unveiling  a  spi 
program    which    busted   his   former 
and  went  in  rather  heavily  for  deficit 
ing.  The  President  was  Dwlght  D.  Else 
The  budget  I  am  speaking  of  was  pri 
for  the  fiscal  year  1967.  At  the  time 
felt  that  a  new  direction  In  Federal 
Ing  was  needed  to  Increase  the  populi 
the  Presideut's  party  In  off-year  electl 
was  a  shift  to  the  left  which  I  called 
tion  to  and  referred  to  as  a  "dime  stoi 
Deal"  budget. 

The  figures  in  that  earlier  budget  arJfascN 
nating  only  because  they  were  frtMtional 
when  compared  with  today's  spendiis  pro- 
gram. I 

Now  If  I  felt  Ike's  budget  was  a  "dlon  store 
New  Deal"  you  can  Imagine  what  B  think 
of  the  budget  recently  sent  to  Capital  Hill. 
Like  that  earlier  fiscal  spending  plttti.  this 
budget  calls  for  a  drastic  change  liS  direc- 
tion. Or  perhapts  I  should  say  It  is  a  '§bange 
of  a  change"  in  direction.  i 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  which  haja  way 
of  describing  Federal  budgets  wlth^xoep- 
tional  accuracy,  called  the  304  bllllo^  dollar 
budget  a  conciliatory,  politically-wakened 
compromise  which  dusted  off  some  o^ce-dls- 
carded  liberal  Initiatives.  It  was  all^f  this 
and  more.  In  this  budget,  the  Whltf  House 
has  literally  Junked  all  of  Its  az-ttieldlng 
austerity  plans  for  reducing  the  size  Ad  cost 
of  the  Federal  establishment.  It  als^  aban- 
doned such  concepts  as  reduction  ik  social 
programs,  liberal  use  of  the  Presidential  veto, 
the  rigorous  euforcment  of  spendl^  ceil- 
ings and  the  Impoundment  of  mosns  un- 
wisely voted  for  expending  by  the  Democratic 
Congress.  1 

As  a  result,  we  now  are  given  a  Reptblican 
budget  that  calls  for  an  enlargement^of  the 
TMeral  bureaucracy,  new  life  for  soiAe  pro- 
grams that  last  year  were  slated  £>r  the 
chopping  block,  a  substitution  of  a  promise 
of  "flexibility  '  for  last  year's  proml«  for  a 
rigid  spending  "celling".  S 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  sees  In  VIA  latest 
budget  "a  different  President"  emerging — a 
President  who  speaks  In  muted  toAes  and 
asks  for  accommodation  with  a  Congress  he 
castigated  for  its  extravagance  In  bis  earlier 
message. 

In  other  words,  the  Journal  is  saying  what 
many  Republicans  are  thinking — «iat  the 
President  who  derided  the  Ooveiiunent's 
tendency  to  solve  problems  by  "throwing 
money  at  them"  is  preparing  to  solve  emerg- 
ing econcKnic  troubles  by  throwing  money  at 
them. 

...  I  say  to  you  very  firmly  that,  as  a  can- 
didate and  as  Senator,  I  canot  live  with  the 
budget  my  President  has  presented  to  the 
Congress.  I  beUeve  It  la  a  political  mistake 
with  the  greatest  kind  of  overtone*  for  the 
welfare  of  my  country.  If  there  Is  one  thing 
that  wUl  send  our  already  high  prices  right 
straight  through  the  roof  of  the  nation's 
economy,  it  Is  another  dose  of  unneeded  Fed- 
eral spending.  It  grieves  me  that  the  stern 
fiscal  discipline  which  characterlieed  last 
year's  budget  has  l>ecome  this  year's  dead 
hcwse.  It  discourages  me  to  see  a  Republican 
Administration  suggesting  enlargement  of  a 
Federal  bureaucracy  which  Is  alrtady  so 
bloated  that  It  feeds  upon  Itself  aiM£  threat- 
ens to  destroy  this  oatlon.  § 


SEN.  EDWARD  J.  GURNET   (R-IXORn>A) 

Just  over  a  month  ago.  President  Nixon 
submitted  his  annual  budget  message  to 
Congress.  To  the  surprise  of  many  of  us 
who  had  applauded  his  efforts  to  .  old  the 
line  on  federal  spending,  the  budget  for 
fiscal  1976 — which  begins  In  July — calls  for 
an  increase  of  930  billion  over  anticipated 
spending  this  year. 

In  raw  flgiu-es.  the  President  is  asking 
Congress  to  spend  9304.4  billion — more  than 
three  times  what  the  federal  government 
spent  fifteen  years  ago.  Althotigh  govern- 
ment revenues  have  Increased  sharply  In  re- 
cent years,  they  have  not  kept  pace  with 
spending  to  date,  nor  can  they  be  expected 
to  pay  for  all  of  this  increase  next  year.  As 
a  consequence,  the  national  debt — which 
has  risen  60';^  in  the  last  decade — can  be 
expected  to  Increase  even  more. 

While  some  people  may  think,  what's  a 
few  more  billion  when  the  government  Is 
(460  'MUion  In  debt  already,  the  problem  Is 
that  deficit  spending  Is  a  real  spur  to  Infla- 
tion. For  instance,  during  the  last  10  years 
when  the  national  debt  was  going  up  60% 
the  cost  of  living  was  going  up  40%  and, 
as  I  need  not  remind  you,  It  is  still  going  up. 

What  we  should  be  doing,  therefore.  Is 
finding  ways  to  spend  less  rather  than  more. 
This  year,  by  tightening  our  belts  a  little, 
we  were  able  to  reduce  the  federal  deficit 
from  $14.3  bUllon  in  FY  1973  to  (4.7  billion 
for  FY  1974.  But,  next  year.  Instead  of  mov- 
ing another  step  towards  a  balanced  budget 
as  we  should,  the  budget  deficit  is  likely  to 
Increase  to  at  least  $9.4  billion. 

Not  only  Is  this  proposed  budget  too  rich 
for  the  nation's  blood,  but  It  also  points  out 
the  need  for  Congress  to  take  greater  re- 
sponsibility for  preparing  the  budget. 

SEN.  CLIFFORD  P.  HANSEN   (R-WTOMING) 

Many  Americans  are  still  reeling  from  the 
shock  of  the  announcement  of  a  9304  billion 
federal  budget.  Almost  everyone  can  suggest 
cuts,  but  Congress  doesn't  have  a  very  im- 
pressive record  of  agreeing  where  they 
should  be  made. 

Preeldent  Nixon,  In  my  opinion,  must 
share  with  Congress  much  of  the  blame  for 
this  huge  fiscal  year  1976  budget;  despite  the 
fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  expenditures 
called  for  In  It  are  matters  over  which  he 
has  no  control  because  they  are  In  accord- 
ance with  law  enacted  by  the  Congress.  Al- 
though the  President  has  made  strong 
efforts  to  prevent  the  excessive  spending 
pattern  established  by  Congress  over  the 
past  decade,  the  fact  remains  that  some  of 
his  own  programs  are  not  models  of  con- 
servative fiscal  responsibility.  More  disturb- 
ing than  the  size  of  the  budget  is  the  fact 
that  It  la  not  balanced.  The  government  is 
spending  more  than  it  takes  in.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  the  basic  cause  of  Inflation  In 
this  country  has  been  our  failure  to  achieve 
a  balanced  budget. 

Last  year  at  this  time,  the  President  was 
beginning  to  make  real  progress  In  holding 
the  line  on  federal  spending.  He  had  sup- 
port from  the  people  in  almost  every  state 
and  thoee  In  Congress  with  long  records  of 
advocating  excessive  spending  were  feeling 
the  heat.  What  they  were  hearing  then  was: 
"Support  the  President's  efforts  to  control 
spending  and  let  special  Interest  groups 
tighten  their  belts  along  with  the  rest  of 
us." 

It  was  not  advice  the  fiscal  ir>erals  and 
deficit  spenders  In  Congress  wanted  to  hear, 
and  their  vast  sighs  of  relief  were  audible 
throughout  the  halls  of  Congress  when  the 
Watergate  scandal  last  spring  began  to  take 
Its  toll  on  the  President's  support  from  the 
people. 

The  Presidential  vetoes  In  early  1973  saved 
the  American  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars 
and  prevented  further  eroelon  of  their  buy- 
ing power. 


SEN.     .Tl:S.SE     HELMS      (R-NORTH    CAROLINA) 

Even  the  most  superficial  glance  at  the 
rY-76  budget  proposal  reconfirms  my  belief 
thnt  the  federal  budg^et  must  be  balanced 
and  fiscal  sanity  restored.  If  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  were  to  adhere  to  prin- 
ciples of  sound  fiscal  responsibility — a  bal- 
anced budget,  reduced  federal  spending,  and 
more  budgetary  control  on  future  sijending — 
we  could  extricate  ourselves  from  the  eco- 
nomic crisis  we  are  experiencing  today  in 
America. 

I  cannot  stand  by  silently  while  America's 
future  is  being  further  mortgaged  by  reck- 
less fiscal  policies  and  budgetary  misman- 
agement. During  the  l8ist  session  of  this  Con- 
jress,  I  Introduced,  along  with  Senator  Harry 
Byrd  of  Virginia,  a  bill  to  restore  the  value 
of  the  dollar  and  restrain  Infiatlon,  a  bill  en- 
titled the  Emergency  Antl-Inflatlon  Act. 
This  legislation  would  require  the  President 
to  offer  each  year  to  the  Congress  a  balanced 
budget — a  real  balanced  budget,  balanced  in 
the  nontrust  fund  acounts.  Only  when  we 
have  a  balanced  budget  will  we  begin  to  see 
an  end  to  the  current  economic  instability. 

V/hen  I  offered  this  measure  to  the  Senate 
In  November,  it  was  blocked  by  a  margin  of 
only  three  votes.  This,  to  me,  shows  that  the 
present  budget  Is  out  of  tune  with  Congres- 
sional thinking,  and  certainly  out  of  tune 
with  the  American  people  who,  after  all,  are 
the  tragic  victims  of  Inflation  and  its  at- 
tendant miseries. 

SEN.    STROM    THURMOND     (R-SOTTTH    CAROLINA) 

The  federal  budget  must  be  brought  under 
control.  Fiscal  responsibility  must  be  a  goal 
Of  our  government.  The  proposed  budget  of 
9304  billion  for  fiscal  1975 — which  would  ex- 
ceed all  federal  spending  from  the  Revolu- 
t  lonary  War  to  the  middle  of  World  War  n — 
Is  too  big.  The  huge  deficit  expected  as  part 
of  this  proposed  budget  Is  bound  to  create 
more  infiatlon  which  this  country  must  not 
accept  as  Inevitable.  While  it  Is  difficult  to 
cut  many  federal  programs,  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  should  closely  examine 
all  proposed  spending  with  an  eye  towai-d 
budget  reductions.  The  ultimate  aim,  of 
course,  is  a  tax  cut  which  the  American  peo- 
ple need  as  a  stimulus  to  the  economy. 

REP.  BILL  ARCHER  (R-TXXAS) 

I'm  not  at  all  happy  with  the  $304  billion 
budget  proposal.  Inflation  is  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  this  country  has,  and  no 
one  has  ever  been  able  to  convince  me  that 
the  way  to  stop  inflation  is  to  increase  gov- 
ernment spending.  Rather  than  Increase  the 
budget,  we  should  concentrate  our  efforts  on 
cutting  a  lot  of  the  fat  out  of  already  over- 
budgeted  programs. 

BXP.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK  (R-OHIO) 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  two  ques- 
tionable accomplishments  in  government 
spending.  It  proposed  the  first  9200  billion 
budget  and  is  now  proposing  the  first  9300 
billion  budget  in  our  nation's  history.  It 
took  over  170  years  to  reach  the  $100  billion 
level  and  only  12  years  to  go  from  9100  to 
9300  billion.  Have  the  needs  of  our  country 
grown  so  greatly  that  these  huge  increases 
are  necessary?  Except  for  the  need  for  a 
stronger  national  defense,  the  lncrea£ed  gov- 
ernmental spending  is  questionable  at  best. 
Pew  domestic  problems  have  been  solved  by 
throwing  federal  money  at  them.  More  prob- 
lems have  arisen.  With  recurring  federal  defi- 
cits, inflation  keeps  growing.  Excessive  gov- 
ernmental spending  is  harming  each  wage 
earner,  ecu:h  person  with  a  savings  account 
and  each  person  on  pension. 

In  his  campaign  for  the  Presidency  in  1968 
then  candidate  Nixon  spoke  of  putting  re- 
straints on  federal  spending.  Also,  in  an  in- 
terview published  a  few  days  after  the  No- 
vember 1972  election  the  President  outlined 
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that  one  of  his  goals  for  his  second  term  was 
the  cutting  of  excessive  governmental  spend- 
ing. A  9304  billion  budget,  the  largest  in  our 
tuition's  history  is  the  antithesis  of  these 
earlier  pledges. 

REP.  LAIUxa  BAKiX  (R-TENNESSEE) 

Each  successive  year  billions  of  dollars  are 
added  to  the  federal  budget  and  thus  to  the 
debt  owed  by  the  American  taxpayers.  The 
.iverage  person  now  works  several  months  in 
the  year  jxist  to  pay  his  taxes  alone. 

Add  infiatlon  to  this  tax  burden  and  we 
luive  a  serious  situation.  A  great  many  steps 
liave  been  taken  to  stop  Infiatlon.  I  am  in 
favor  of  one  measiure  wlUcb  has  not  yet  been 
tried — that  la.  to  reduce  federal  spending. 
Tlie  1975  budget  w'nich  is  effective  July  1, 
1974,  projects  a  99.8  billion  deficit.  This 
is  described  as  protection  against  a  recession. 
I  deplore  the  thought  of  a  depression,  but 
I  also  recognize  the  disastrous  effects  of 
spiraling  costs.  Inflation  is  a  brutal  tax  on 
every  person  who  has  a  fixed  income.  I  want 
to  protect  those  who  have  been  thrifty, 
bought  a  home,  and  accumulated  savings. 
To  do  this  we  must  return  to  a  more  respon- 
sible  accounting   for   tlie   taxpayers  money. 

REP.    ROB8ST    E.    BAUMAN     <R.-MARTLANO> 

The  President  has  proposed  the  first  9300 
billion  plus  budget  in  the  nation's  history. 
Incredibly,  it  was  only  four  years  ago  when 
ho  proposed  the  first  $300  billion  budget  in 
the  natioa'a  history.  Such  a  sum  is  almost 
unimaginable,  and  represents  an  awesome 
drain  on  om'  ecouomic  resources.  It  also 
brings  into  sharp  focus  the  rate  at  which 
the  federal  government  has  g^rown  in  recent 
years.  This  year's  budget  proposal  is  nearly 
11%  higher  than  last  year's.  The  one-year 
increase  In  spending  for  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  atul  Welfare  is  nearly 
15%!  The  budget  proposed  by  the  President 
would  increase  spending  for  the  food  stamp 
program  to  $3.9  billion,  or  double  the  amount 
spent  In  19731 

One  new  program  being  proposed  by  the 
Administration  Is  a  system  of  national  health 
insurance  for  everyone.  The  plan,  which  I 
c^poee,  would  be  costly  to  begin  with,  and 
would  grow  to  be  enormously  exi>ensive  in 
the  long  nrn.  The  budget  proposal  asks  an 
increase  In  federal  health  spending  of  13% 
for  next  year,  bringing  it  to  a  grand  total  of 
$26.3  bUllon. 

Another  new  program  proposed  by  the 
President  is  a  guaranteed  annual  Income 
plan  for  all  Americans.  The  federal  govern- 
ment already  spends  a  staggering  amoimt  of 
monex  on  IncoBte  support  programs,  and 
thle  new  plan  will  q>end  even  more.  Federal 
spending  on  Inoome  support  programs  has 
grown  166%  since  1969,  and  tinder  the  pro- 
poaed  budget,  will  reach  9100  billion  next 
year! 

The  American  taxpayer,  saddled  with  rap- 
Idly  rising  prloee,  and  an  economy  which  Is 
slowing  down  ominously,  simply  cannot  af- 
ford such  extravagance.  And  I  cannot  con- 
done or  stipport  steep  increases  In  federal 
spending  at  a  time  when  the  aventge  cltlsen 
is  struggling  Just  to  keep  up.  Cuts  must  be 
made  tbroogbout  the  budget,  guided  by  a 
recognition  that  we  cannot  afford  every  pro- 
gram which  someone  thinks  would  be  nice 
to  have,  and  that  a  government  which  grows 
faster  than  the  nation  a.t  a  whole  will  even- 
ttially  grow  to  dominate  every  aspect  of  our 
personal  lives. 

Rapid  governmental  growth  must  be 
halted,  and  I  pled^  to  do  all  I  can  to  wrork 
toward  that  end. 

RRP.    nWM    BLACXaURM     <R.   CEORCIA) 

I  am  deeply  disappointed  by  the  proposed 
budt^et  for  FT  I97S.  By  proposing  a  budget 
of  this  alxe  the  President  has  eompleteiy 
abandoned  the  economic  principles  the  Re- 
publican Party  has  espoused  over  the  years. 


Those  principles  Include  a  belief  in  limited 
government,  limited  government  spending 
and  a  balanced  budget.  A  budget  of  9304  bil- 
lion, a  deficit  cf  at  least  $9.4  billion  and 
plans  to  add  more  tbau  20,000  biueaucraLs  to 
an  already  bloated  bureaucracy  are  hardly 
consistent  with  that  philosophy.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  fat  in  the  proposed  budget  and 
I  ur-^e  a  vigorous,  concerted  attempt  to  trim 


REP.     PHILIP     M.     CRANE      (R-H.LlNOIS> 

In  view  of  the  galloping  inflation  that  in- 
creasingly threatens  our  economy.  I  find  the 
President's  proposed  FY  '75  budget  quite  dis- 
tressing. At  a  time  when  we  should  be  holding 
the  Hue  on  spending  and  trimming  the  fat 
out  of  existing  programs,  this  budget  colls 
for  \aai.ly  increased  spending  and  costly  new 
programs — plus  a  deficit  of  $9.4  billion.  The 
net  result  can  only  be  a  bigger,  more  un- 
wieldy bureaucracy  and  acceleratUig  iufla- 
t  ion.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  to 
join  me  in  paring  this  budget  to  a  more 
responsible  size. 

REP.    WILLIAM    L.    DICKINSON     (R-AIABAMA> 

My  constituents  have  been  writing  and 
asking  me  what  I  am  going  to  do  about  this 
$300  billion  budget,  and  I  have  responded 
that  I  am  concerned  over  the  ever-growing 
Federal  expenditures,  but  not  as  worried 
about  the  $300  bUIion  budget  as  I  am  abci-.t 
tl-^e  $9.4  billion  deficit  (probably  a  low  figure) 
which  the  budget  is  creating.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  the  6  years  of  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion the  National  Debt  has  grown  from  9368 
biUion  to  9466.5  bUlion— over  $100  bilUon! 

One  of  the  main  reasons  that  Richard 
NLxon  was  elected  and  reelected  to  be  our 
President  is  that  the  people  of  this  country 
were  tired  of  excessive  government  spending. 
They  wanted  to  see  a  balanced  budget  and 
they  felt  that  Mr.  Nixon  offered  the  best  hope 
of  getting  that  balanced  budget.  However, 
the  trend  in  deficit  spending  has  not  stopped 
with  this  administration  as  we  had  hoped. 
It  has  continued  and  is  getting  worse  all  the 
time. 

The  people  who  pay  the  btilk  of  the  taxes 
In  the  United  States  to  support  the  federal 
programs,  a  majority  of  which  are  not  de- 
signed to  help  them,  cannot  even  fathCHu 
what  a  bUllon  dollars  means.  Yet,  we  seem 
to  expect  them  to  go  on  paying  the  taxes  to 
support  not  only  the  myriad  of  federal  pro- 
grams— a  number  of  them  unneoesaary  or 
inefficient — but  also  the  growing  federal 
debt. 

We  cannot  e.xpect  the  hard-working  people 
in  this  country  whose  dollars  are  being  eaten 
up  by  Inflation  which  Is  feeding  off  Increased 
federal  q>endli\g,  to  continue  to  pay  the  bills 
without  more  than  Just  the  usual  com- 
plaints. This  Administration  has  promised 
these  people  something — reasonable  federal 
spending  within  the  guidelines  of  a  realistic 
budget  with  attainaUe  goals — and  it  is  time 
to  deliver. 

The  Congress,  it  Is  true,  must  help  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  by  voting  down  unnecessary 
programs  and  appropriating  reasonable 
amounts  of  money  for  the  necessary  ones,  but 
the  President  can  cut  a  number  of  pro-ams 
from  his  budget  to  bring  it  in  line  with  cur- 
rent resources,  and  I  call  on  him  to  do  that. 
The  line  of  spending  must  be  held,  and  the 
place  to  start  is  at  the  top. 

REP.    BAXRT    CMLDWATSB,    JR.     (R-CALIP> 

Without  a  doubt,  the  President's  fiscal  1975 
budget  is  the  most  ill-conceived  and  the 
most  inflationary  to  ever  be  presented  to 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people,  and 
I  am  extremely  disappointed  In  It. 

Until  now,  the  President  has  conscien- 
tionsly  attempted  to  hold  down  spending 
and,   despite   criticism   from  high  pressure 


lobb>-ing  groups,  I  hav«  supported  him.  Now 
it  appears  that  he  is  capitulating  to  the  very 
people  in  and  out  of  Congress  who  criticize 
liim  the  most. 

The  President  isn't  going  to  make  any 
friends  among  the  liberals  with  this  infla- 
tionary budget.  On  the  contrary,  those  who 
want  to  spend  more  and  more  of  the  tax- 
payer's money  on  every  boondoggle  known 
t3  man  are  never  satisfied. 

REP.  H.  -R.  CROSS  (R-I0WA| 

On  Monday,  Feb.  4th.  President  Nixou  fi- 
nally made  available  to  members  of  Con- 
gress the  specifics  of  his  budget  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.  He  had  previously  made  it  avail- 
able to  the  press  and  other  media  of  com:nu- 
nicatlon. 

At  the  same  time  he  released  what  is  called 
the  "Economic  Report  of  the  President'.  It  in 
a  mishmash  of  high  optimism  with  a  alight 
sprinkling  of  guarded  caution.  The  Presi- 
dent opens  the  Report  with  these  words: 

"The  United  States  enters  1974  In  a  posi- 
tion of  leadership  in  the  world  economy.  TTie 
dollar  Is  strong,  we  hava  constructive  eco- 
nomic relations  throttghout  the  world." 

He  closes  with  this: 

"Compared  vrtth  our  parents  and  grandpar- 
ents we  are  enomiously  rich  .  .  .  But  I  can- 
not assiue  the  American  people  of  an  easy 
time." 

Jv.st  how  'enormously  rich"  are  the  Ameri- 
can people?  If  measured  In  terms  o*  debt, 
they  are  'rich'  beyond  the  wildest  imagina- 
tion of  tlie  'parents  and  grandparents'  of 
yesteryear  for  the  President's  Economic  Re- 
port provides  the  basis  for  estimates  that  as 
of  Dec.  31,  1973.  the  net  public  and  private 
debt  of  the  United  States  was  two  trillion, 
four  hundred  and  thirty-sis  billion,  three 
hundred  million  dollars! 

Translated  into  figures  that  reads  $2,436.- 
300,000,000.00,  a  conservatively  estimated  in- 
crease of  9209  billion  over  the  net  public  and 
private  debt  for  1972. 

And  In  submitting  his  budget  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  there  is  no  relief  in  sight  for 
President  Nixon  has  called  for  expenditures 
in  that  one  year  alone  of  9304  billion.  That 
is  an  all-time  record  budget  for  the  federal 
government — whether  In  war  or  peace! 

Moreover,  the  President  admits  there  Is  a 
built-in  deficit  in  his  budget  of  some  910  bil- 
lion. There  is  not  a  member  of  Congress  who 
would  bet  a  plugged  nickel  that  the  deficit 
will  not  be  twice  that  amount.  But  even  a 
910  oillion  deficit  means  the  nation  is  doomed 
to  more  inflation.  It  also  means  that  the 
President  has  submitted  the  fifth  consecu- 
tive deficit-ridden  budget  for  which  he  is 
completely  responsible. 

Whether  "by  comparison'  or  any  other  way 
this  nation  is  not  'enormottsly  rich'  when  it 
has  a  net  public  and  private  debt  of  nearly 
two  and  a  half  trillion  dollars,  and  Mr.  Nixon 
ought  to  know  that  the  rubber  band  of  fi- 
nancial IrresponslbUlty  can  be  stretched  only 
so  many  times  before  It  snaps. 

REP.  LAWRENCE  HOGAN   (R-MO.> 

The  President's  proposed  budget  for  FY 
1975  will  stoke  the  fires  of  inflation  and  add 
weight  to  an  already  cumbersome  bureauc- 
racy. The  RepublkMm  Party  has  tradlttonaUy 
been  the  party  at  fiscal  responsibility  and  K 
is  especially  disappointing  to  me  to  see  such 
a  massive  budget  (and  deficit)  proposed  by 
a  Republican  administration. 

REP.    HAXJORIS    HOLT    (R-MARTLANat 

On  MtHiday,  February  4.  we  recatved  the 
proposed  fiscal  year  1975  budget.  This  budget 
contains  projected  expenditures  of  $3M  bil- 
Uon which  is  an  11  paroent  increase  ia  Fed- 
eral spending  over  last  year,  and  it  contains 
a  built-in  deficit  of  $9.4  billion  which  is  more 
than  double  last  year's  deficit. 
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Kcvlew  of  this  budget  and  others  o 
years  clearly  indicates  that  deficit  spe: 
Ijecomlng  a  permanent  way  of  life 
as  the  financial  operations  of  our 
are  cuncenied.  It  is  estimated  that  thi 
nationdi  debt  vlll  climb  to  $346.5  bill 
the  end  of  1974,  and  $359  billion  at  t 
of  1975.  The  interest  alone  of  this 
approaching  $30  billion  annually. 

This  live  today,  pay  tomorrow  philolophy 
of  Government  finance  cannot  be  alto's  ;d  to 
continue  indefinitely  for  tomorrow  will 
Kurely  come.  We  cannot  sustain  a  burge  ning 
public  obligation  year  after  year  withoi  t  ex- 
periencing adverse  economic  effects.  The 
rampant  inflation  that  has  afflicted  our  con- 
omy  during  recent  years  has  been  fuel  d  in 
great  part  by  unrestrained  Qovern  nent 
spending.  There  will  be  no  brightening  1  i  the 
economic  horizon  until  we  take  positive  iteps 
to  reform  oiur  fiscal  policies. 

We  spent  a  great  deal  of  the  time  dli  suss- 
ing Oacal  reform  during  the  last  sessioi  our 
efforts  culminated  in  the  passage  o  the 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  A  t  ot 
1973.  I  have  every  hope  that  final  acti  a  on 
this  legislation  will  be  forthcoming  1:  the 
near  future.  This  will  provide  us  w  ;h  a 
mechanism  for  budgetary  control;  it  wU  still 
be  necessary  to  mold  a  new  philoeop  y  of 
Oovemment  spending — a  philosophy  '  hlch 
recognizes  the  limitations  of  Federal  d  liars 
and  the  need  for  curing  our  apparent  i  Idlc- 
tlon  to  deficit  spending. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  legacy  U  t  by 
Congress  In  the  I970's  was  that  of  a  ban  rupt 
estate  and  economic  chaos.  Let  us  excl  ange 
our  well-intentioned  words  for  positiv  ac- 
tion to  reform  our  budgetary  procedu«  ana 
philosophy. 



■EP.  ROBECT  J.   HUBER    (R-MICHICANl 

After  looking  at  the  President's  bud  et.  I 
can't  see  how  Mr.  Nixon  can  so  confic  mtly 
promise  the  American  people  that  thet  will 
be  no  recession  this  year.  There  is  no  oubt 
In  my  mind  that  we  are  in  for  more  and  more 
deficit  spending  and  as  long  as  thatf  con- 
tinues, we  are  always  going  to  have  inflation. 
And  that,  of  course,  wUl  lead  to  a  Hirtber 
downtiun  In  the  economy.  It  Is  a  ver|  basic 
lesson  of  economics  that  I  wish  our  Prfsldent 
would  recognize.  1 

It  Is  doubly  disturbing  to  me  becausf  when 
I  supported  a  Republican  for  Presitfent  In 
1972, 1  sincerely  thought  that  I  was  siapport- 
Ing  fiscal  responsibility  In  the  E:^cutlve 
Ofilce.  I  was  wrong.  i 

REP.  TRENT  LOTT    (R-MlSSISSIPPlf 

The  great  preponderance  of  problems  with 
the  economy  and  resulting  Inflation  In  this 
country  has  been  caused  by  irresponsible  fed- 
eral spending.  The  budget  proposals  tar 
Fiscal  Year  1975  are  an  expansion  of  tble 
policy  of  reckless  spending  and,  regardless  of 
tbe  various  explanations  about  a  full  employ- 
ment budget.  It  Is  irresponsible  and  must  be 
reduced.  In  my  opinion,  the  President  should 
not  have  proposed  this  excessive  deficit 
budget  and  Americans  must  not  accept  it. 

XEP.  JACK  KEMP   (R-NEW  TOBKl 

In  my  (pinion,  the  President's  budget  mes- 
sage has  to  be  the  worst  conceived  of  any  on 
record — at  least  of  any  Republican  President 
on  record.  It  embodies  the  wwst  of  Keynes- 
lan  economic  principles — planned  deficits, 
the  use  of  the  government's  spending  power 
to  compensate  for  declines  in  other  segments 
of  the  economy — all  at  the  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense. It  fosters  Inflation  by  spending  a  full 
$30  billion  over  this  year's  budget  and  by  en- 
couraging the  Federal  Reserve  to  print  ever- 
increasing  amounts  of  paper  money — with- 
out increasing  what  stands  behind  It — to 
help  pay  the  bills  for  which  tax  revenues  are 
not  enough. 

It  is  bard.  In  all  candor,  to  realize  that  a 
budget  proposal  resting  on  such  misguided 


principles  and  proposing  such  outra{;eou3 
levels  of  expenditures  came  from  a  President 
whose  political  party  has,  historically,  been 
known  for  the  advocacy  of  fiscal  integrity, 
less  taxes  and  less  spending,  reducing  the  size 
of  government  and  the  number  of  Its  em- 
ployes, balanced  budgets  and  paying  our  own 
way  now — rather  than  passing  on  our  na- 
tional debt  to  our  children. 

■LP.    JOHK    ROUSSELOT    (R-CA.) 

Tlio  proposed  budget  for  FY  1975,  which 
will  operate  at  a  deficit  of  $9.4  billion  under 
the  unified  budget  concept  and  at  a  deficit 
of  $17.9  billion  not  including  the  receipts 
from  the  trust  funds,  has  something  in  it 
for  everybody  except  the  answer  to  fighting 
inflation. 

lilost  economists  agree  that  the  continued 
trend  of  the  Federal  government  to  increase 
spending  for  goods  and  services  financed 
through  heavy  deficits,  coupled  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board's  creation  of  new  money, 
is  the  primary  Inflationary  presssure  in  our 
economy.  Instead  of  working  with  a  budget 
which  calls  for  nn  estimated  $29.7  billion  in- 
crease in  spending  over  last  year,  such  as  is 
proposed  for  FY  1975,  both  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  should  be  concentrating 
on  ways  to  reduce  the  Federal  spending  and 
thereby  easing  the  bvirdens  of  Inflation  and 
high  taxation  on  the  citizens  of  our  Nation. 

REP.    Wnj.IAM    J.    aCHERLE     (R-IOWA> 

Hopes  for  a  balanced  budget  have  been 
dashed  as  federal  spending  for  Fiscal  Year 
(FY)  1974  skyrocketed  to  $273  billion.  Gov- 
ernment Income  for  FY74 — about  $270  bil- 
lion— will  fall  $3  billion  short  of  paying  the 
nation's  bills. 

Prospects  for  lowering  the  burgeoning  fed- 
eral debt  are  even  dimmer  in  the  coming 
year.  On  January  28,  President  Nixon  pre- 
sented his  annual  budget  message  to  Con- 
gress asking  for  a  whopping  $300  billion  to  be 
expended  in  FY76,  beginning  July  I,  1974. 
This  enormous  federal  outgo  has  been  pro- 
scribed by  recent  stalemates  in  our  economy. 
The  President  and  his  advisors  fear  that 
limited  government  spending  would  cause 
sluggishness  in  business  activity.  It  is  their 
hope  that  massive  expenditures  will  stimu- 
late the  money  flow. 

Nonetheless,  $300  billion  for  a  single  year 
is  an  appalling  figtire.  From  1776  to  1941 — a 
176  year  period  encompassing  a  aeries  of 
foreign  and  domestic  wars  and  extensive  New 
Deal  leglalation— $300  bUUon  satisfied  all 
federal  spending  requirements.  Now  this 
amount  covers  one  year. 

Presently  the  debt  celling  has  climbed  to  a 
horrUyiug  $476  billion,  with  a  $29  billion 
price  tag  for  interest  alone.  Increasingly 
large  expenditures  In  FY74  and  FT76 
threaten  to  add  over  $14  billion  to  the  na- 
tional debt.  Such  grim  expectations  spell  out 
financial  caution  for  Congress. 

REP.    IXOTD    8PENCE     (R-SOUTR    CAROLINA) 

From  1903  through  1970  this  country 
experienced  a  continuing  Inflationary  spiral 
that  each  year  showed  the  rate  of  inflation 
over  the  previous  year  growing  greater.  In 
1971  and  1972  Inflation  continued  but  the 
rate  of  inflation,  percentagewise,  over  the 
previous  year  tapered  off  from  5.9%  In  1970 
to  4.3 'o  in  1971  and  3.3%  in  1972.  Then  last 
year  the  annual  rate  of  inflation  leaped  again 
to  a  new  high  of  over  7%. 

What  causes  inflation?  Primarily  it  stems 
from  bloated  deficit  Federal  spending.  I  was 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  progress  we  were 
maklxig  in  fighting  inflation  as  a  result  of 
President  Nixon's  campaign  to  reduce  spend- 
ing. The  progress  was  not  enough,  but  It 
was  something.  Now,  with  the  huge  and  un- 
balanced budget  unveiled  for  1975,  we  are 
pouring  new  fuel  on  the  fires  of  Inflation. 
I  do  not  place  all  the  blame  on  the  Presi- 
dent for  this  budget.  In  fact,  I  do  not  place 


even  t!ie  major  blame  on  the  President.  I 
blame  the  Congress  which  has  consistently 
refused  to  shoulder  any  of  the  responsibility 
lor  cutting  Federal  spending.  I  blame  the 
Congress  which  has  consistently  refused  to 
deal  with  the  economic  problems  before  they 
Ret  out  of  hand  and  then  has  behaved  la 
the  most  crassly  liTesponslble  and  partisan 
political  ways  when  it  finally  enacts  'solu- 
lions'.  This  is  abundantly  evident  hi  Uh 
attitudes  toward  wage  and  price  controls 
and  the  energy  crisis,  for  examples. 

But  the  President  Is  not  entirely  blame- 
le-ss,  either.  I  fear  that  this  new  budget  Is 
a  rash  over-reaction  to  a  fear  of  Incipient 
recession.  We  do  not  cure  one  economic  ill 
by  indulging  otirselves  In  some  new  excess 
on  the  opposite  front. 

As  the  sponsor  of  a  proposed  Constitu- 
tional amendment  to  require  balanced  Fed- 
eral budgets,  I  am  unyielding  in  my  view 
that  Federal  spendUig  mus*.  be  reduced  and 
that  continued  deficit  spending  Is  a  sure 
road  to  fiscal  chaos  and  collapse. 

I  supported  the  President  In  his  drive  for 
fiscal  responsibility  and  so  do  the  people. 
I  supported  the  President  In  his  desire  to 
return  power  to  the  sUte  and  local  levels 
of  government,  and  so  I  believe  do  the  people. 
I  lun  deeply  disappointed  in  the  size  and  im- 
balance of  the  1976  budget  and  certainly 
hope  it  will  be  reconsidered,  both  at  the 
White  House  and  in  Congress,  in  an  effort 
to  pare  It  down  to  a  responsible  size  and 
make  its  spending  provisions  balance  «-itU 
I  he  national  revenues. 

REP.  ALAN  STEELMAN  (B-TEXAS) 

The  federal  budget  once  again  calls  for 
deficit  spending  which  will  lead  us  further 
down  the  road  to  Inflation  that  taxes  those 
on  a  fixed  income  most  unfairly. 

I  am  convhiced  that  a  part  of  this  In- 
flationary trend  is  attributable  to  the  failure 
of  wage  and  price  controls.  Not  only  must  we 
pare  the  budget  and  halt  what  has  become 
an  almost  perpetual  Inflationary  spiral,  but 
we  must  end  wage  and  price  controls  once 
and  for  all.  I  hope  more  of  my  colleagues  will 
Join  me  in  the  'Congressional  Countdown  on 
Controls',  a  series  of  one-minute  speeches  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
demand  that  the  Administration  totally  cease 
wage  and  price  controls  or  that  the  Bankhig 
and  Currency  Committee  hold  hearings  on 
the  repeal  of  the  Economic  StabUizatlon  Act. 

REP.  SAM  STEIGER   (R-ARIZONA) 

On  February  6,  President  Nixon  submitted 
to  Congress  a  $304.4  billion  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1975,  the  largest  budget  In  this  nation's 
history.  While  I  am  certainly  appalled  by  the 
size  of  this  figure,  I'm  even  more  appalled 
by  some  of  the  things  the  American  tax- 
payer's money  will  be  spent  for. 

An  enormous  amount  of  this  money  will 
be  pumped  Into  federal  programs  allegedly 
In  support  of  a  niunber  of  worthy  causes. 
This  truth  is,  however,  that  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  money  ever  gets  to  the 
people  It  is  supposed  to  help  or  the  situations 
It  Is  supposed  to  remedy. 

The  vast  majority  is  tied  up  In  bureau- 
cratic structiue  and  red  tape — with  the  tax- 
payer footUig  the  bill.  The  facts  are  there 
for  anyone  who  cares  to  look.  The  records 
and  reports  Issued  from  these  programs  In 
the  past  have  shown  that  the  American  tax- 
payer's 'dollars  are  being  squandered  and 
wasted  on  programs  which  have  proven  to  be 
both  unnecessary  and  unworkable. 

REP.  bTLVE  STMUS   (R-n>AHO) 

The  newly  proposed  budget  la  highly  in« 
flationary;  It  is  obvious  that  the  people  who 
came  up  with  this  never  dug  a  potato,  be- 
cause we  are  still  spending  ourselves  into 
bankruptcy.  Two  or  three  years  more  of  this 
fiscal  insanity  and  paper  dollars  will  replace 
toilet  paper;  we  may  then  be  using  gasoline 
for  oirrency. 
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REP.  ED  TOTTNG    tR-SOOTH  CAROLINA) 

5,000  of  my  constituents  responded  to  a 
questionnaire  I  sent  to  all  of  them  last 
August. 

I  asked  'How  much  personal  inconvenience 
are  you  willing  to  bear  to  balance  the  Fed- 
eral budget?'  Only  10  per  cent  said  'none';  76 
per  cent  said  'some',  if  equally  shared;  and 
14  per  cent  even  said  'a  great  deal'. 

My  people  are  ready  to  bite  the  bullet.  They 
realize  that  we  cannot  have  a  fiscally  respon- 
sible Government  unless  we  are  willing  to 
stop  demanding  that  the  Federal  Government 
gratify  all  our  worldly  wants  through  endless 
giveaways.  We  cannot  have  both.  The  jteople 
of  the  sixth  Congressional  District  of  South 
Carolina  are  both  Intelligent  enough  and 
matiu-e  enough  to  admit  this.  I  think  tlie 
American  people  are  too:  it  is  time  we  faced 
up  to  our  responsibilities  to  them. 

REP.  LOtriS  WTMAN   (R-N.H.i 

I  never  thought  I'd  live  to  see  the  day 
when  a  Republican  administration  was  con- 
sistently and  continuously  operated  at  a  def- 
icit. To  me.  It  is  tmlikely  that  this  countrj' 
can  take  on  health  insurance  for  all  its  cit- 
izens, a  guaranteed  annual  Income  for  a 
family  of  four,  and  pay  Increases  and  support 
a  military  in  which  nearly  60  per  cent  of 
every  defense  dollar  goes  to  pay  allowances 
and  fringe  benefits  all  without  incurring  once 
again    a    massive   federal    deficit. 

REP.  JOHN  B.  CONLAI4    (R-AaXZONAl 

Reaction  to  the  proposed  1975  federal  budg- 
et has  been  almost  unanimous.  It's  too  big 
most  people  say,  and  I  certainly  share  that 
view.  My  general  objection  is  that  it  con- 
tains Increased  funding  for  numerous  do- 
mestic programs  which  should  Instead  be 
trimmed  or  eliminated  altogether. 

REP.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE   (R-OKIO> 

I  have  always  been  and  continue  to  be  a 
balanced  bxjdget  man.  Consequently,  it  seems 
inexcusable  to  me  that  a  budget  as  out  of 
balance  as  this  one  has  been  proposed.  There 
Is  plenty  of  fat  that  can  be  cut  out  of  this 
budget  to  bring  It  Into  balance  and  I  urge 
that  this  be  done. 


CALIFORNIA  STUDENT  WINS  FIRST 
PLACE  NATIONAL  HONORS  IN  VFW 
VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY  CONTEST 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  the  honors  recently 
bestowed  upon  a  young  California  stu- 
dent. Steven  B.  Russo,  of  Santa  Clara, 
was  awarded  first  place  national  honors 
in  the  annual  Voice  of  Democracy  con- 
test sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 

VFW  Commander  in  Chief  Ray  R. 
Soden  stated  that  Russo's  winning  essay 
on  tlie  assigned  subject  of  "Mj'  Respon- 
sibility as  a  Citizen"  was  chosen  from 
among  essays  submitted  by  nearly 
500,000  young  men  and  women  from 
more  than  8,000  public,  private,  and  pa- 
rochial schools  throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  especially  proud 
that  this  is  the  second  time,  in  as  many 
years,  that  a  California  student  has  been 
awarded  the  first  place,  $10,000  scholar- 
ship. Last  year,  Cindy  Priddy  of  Long 
Beach,  received  this  award  for  her  essay 
entitled,  "My  Responsibility  to  Freedom." 

I  was  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  meet  with  Steven  Russo  in  my  ofQce 
last  week.  In  addition  to  his  writing  abil- 
ity, he  has  won  several  speech  awards 
and  has  an  interest  In  political  science. 


He  plans  to  study  for  a  career  In  law  at 
the  California  State  University  at  San 
Jose. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Russo's  in- 
spiring, well-delivered  remarks  be 
printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

My  Responsibilitv  As  a  Cftizen 

On  the  morning  of  July  24,  1973,  I  was 
sitting  m  my  living  room  watching  on  tele- 
vision what  had  become  the  most  newsmak- 
ing  event  of  the  year — the  Senate  Watergate 
Hearings.  Before  me  sat  the  Ervin  committee 
with  its  distinguished  group  of  inquirers 
and  the  witness  of  the  day  Gordon  Strachan, 
a  yoxmg  former  aide  to  H.  R.  Haldeman. 

As  the  conrunlttee  was  Just  about  to  break 
for  lunch  the  stately  senator  Montoya  of 
New  Mexico  then  asked  of  the  witness  this 
vitally  important  question:  "Mr.  Strachan," 
he  asked,  "What  advice  would  you  give  to 
other  young  people  like  yourself  who  wish 
to  come  to  Washington  to  work  for  the  gov- 
ernment?" 

Strachan,  showing  great  emotional  strain 
answered  In  sincere,  almost  sobbing  tones: 
"Stay  away!" 

And  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing 
post-Watergate  rationale  many  people  are 
doing  just  that — staying  away.  Not  Just 
young  people  either,  but  people  of  all  ages 
and  all  walks  of  life  are  beginning  to  ignore 
the  very  political  system  which  has  made 
our  country  great.  Having  witnessed  men  at 
the  highest  levels  of  government  come  un- 
der svisplcion,  many  Americans  are  experi- 
encing a  growing  disenchantment  with  poli- 
tics, patriotism  and  citizenship.  Some  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  vote  because 
they  believe  this  nation  Is  so  corrupt  that 
their  actions  no  longer  count. 

But  as  Adlal  Stevenson  once  said:  "As 
citizens  of  this  democracy  you  are  the  rulers 
and  the  ruled,  the  lawgivers  and  the  law- 
abiding,  the  beginning  and  the  end."  No, 
Ignoring  one's  role  as  a  citizen  is  not  the 
answer.  Apathy  Is  what  creates  the  problems. 
There  will  always  be  corrupt  Individuals  who 
will  seek  to  misuse  the  reigns  of  power;  the 
danger  lies  where  there  aren't  enough  peo- 
ple around  who  are  Involved  enough  to  stop 
them. 

That  Is  why  my  responsibility  to  citizen- 
ship Is  to  get  involved.  To  get  Involved  as 
an  active  participant  in  the  way  of  life  we 
call  democracy. 

f  intend  to  do  this  first  through  hivolve- 
ment  in  my  government,  for  that  is  the 
means  by  which  the  will  of  the  people  Is 
fulfilled.  But  getting  involved  In  government 
means  more  than  Just  voting  for  the  candi- 
dates of  my  choice.  It  also  means  being  m- 
f  ormed  about  the  issues  of  the  day  and  ex- 
pressing my  views  on  these  issues  to  those 
officials  I  do  not  vote  for.  Further,  Involve- 
ment means  such  things  as  sittUig  on  Jury 
duty,  paying  my  share  of  the  tax  burden,  and 
serving  in  the  mlhtary  when  caUed  upon  to 
do  so.  In  these  ways  I  can  try  to  see  to  it 
that  my  government  remains  a  government 
of.  by  and  for  the  people.  Instead  of  Just  a 
government  over  the  people. 

But  there  is  much  more  to  responsible 
citizenship  than  Just  getting  involved  In  the 
government.  I  also  have  a  responsibility  to 
get  Involved  In  my  community  as  well.  For 
the  community  Is  the  foundation  of  society. 
As  such  I  have  a  stake  In  preservhig  its  nat- 
ural environment.  Further,  I  have  a  duty  to 
help  the  people  of  my  commvinity  to  live 
better  lives  by  stipporting  worthy  charitable 
organizations.  My  cooperating  with  law  en- 
forcement officials  is  also  a  crucial  part  of 
participation  in  the  commiuiity.  But  more 
importantly  I  must  promote  a  better  under- 


standing among  the  various  community 
members  as  peaceful  and  harmonious  com- 
munities are  critical  to  the  task  of  a  great 
nation. 

Ultimately  however,  I  have  a  responsibility 
to  get  involved  in  the  betterment  of  myself, 
for  a  nation  can  only  be  as  great  as  the 
people  who  u>hablt  it.  This  is  why  to  be  a 
responsible  citizen  I  must  also  be  a  hard- 
working, lawablding  citizen  as  well.  I  must 
strive  to  get  a  good  education  and  school 
myself  in  wisdom. 

Finally.  I  must  better  establish  my  mor.il 
principles  to  live  by  them  more  thoroughly. 
For  the  crises  in  America  today  find  their 
roots  more  than  anywhere  else  in  the  fail- 
ure of  key  individuals  to  distinguish  right 
from  wroiig  and  to  live  by  that  distinction. 

By  doing  these  things  I  Intend  to  fulfill 
my  responsibility  to  citizenship  through  in- 
volvement in  my  government,  in  my  com- 
munity, and  In  the  betterment  of  myself. 

But  just  I  alone  keeping  my  responsi- 
bility to  citizenship  means  next  to  nothing 
uiUess  all  of  you  are  willing  to  keep  your 
responsibilities  to  citizenship  as  weU.  For  we 
are  living  in  a  convulsive  and  crucial  age. 
More  than  ever  before  the  future  of  the 
nation  is  beliig  determined  by  the  will  of  their 
people  to  meet  the  challenges  they  face,  and 
overcome  them. 

This  makes  it  imperative  that  we  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  of  America  be  ac- 
tively united  as  never  before  to  accomplish 
our  purpose  of  preserving  liberty  for  all.  If 
we  fail  to  do  this,  undoubtedly  freedom  and 
we  as  her  caretakers  are  doomed.  But,  if  we 
stand  together  strong  as  a  great  people  must, 
freedom  caiuiot  help  but  reign  for  genera- 
tions. 

So  instead  of  staying  away  from  the  af- 
fairs of  the  state  as  Gordon  Strachan  sug- 
gests, let  us  get  Involved  as  responsible  citi- 
zens that  future  generations  may  continue 
to  know  as  we  have,  what  it  is  like  to  l>e 
free. 

HOW  PRIVATE  ARE  OUR 
TAX  RETURNS? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  some  of  my 
friends  over  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives have  recently  renewed  their  fight 
to  keep  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
from  prying  into  farmers'  tax  returns. 
Let  me  lend  my  voice  m  support  of  their 
efforts  to  protect  the  privacy  of  the  tax 
returns  of  millions  of  fanners  across 
the  Nation,  which  are  described  in  the 
article  which  accompanies  these  remark.*. 

I  might  also  add  that  these  attempts 
by  various  Govei"nment  agencies  to  use 
the  infoi-mation  contained  in  individuals' 
supposedlj-  confidential  tax  returns  may 
well  be  more  widespread  than  we  tliin):. 
Just  recentlj'  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee  has  imcovered  an  "inter- 
agency data  linkage"  program  now  in 
the  prototype  stage,  which  eventually 
will  be  able  to  link  up  by  computer  in- 
dividual income  data  contained  in  the 
social  security.  Internal  Revenue  Ser\'- 
ice,  and  census  data  systems.  At  present, 
a  published  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion report  discloses  that  the  system  is 
already  operational  for  almost  132.000 — 
131.812— individuals.  It  will  not  be  long 
before  this  data  linkage  will  be  able  to 
compile  composite  records  from:  204.- 
000.000  census  records  on  individuals: 
90,000.000  IRS  individual  income  tax 
filings:  212,000.000  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration records;  and  that  is  just 
about  all  of  us. 

I  i^sk  imanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
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cle,  "Administration  Order  PerilJi  Pri- 
vacy of  Tax  Returns,"  be  printed  1^  the 
Record.  | 

There  being  no  objection,  the  igticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R^ord. 
as  follows: 

AoMooaimATiox    Omont    Perils    Priva< 

Tax  Returns 

(By  Alan  Emory) 

The  Nixon  administration  has  laid  i  awn 

a  policy  that  could  open  the  Indlvldua    tax 

returns  of  almoet  every  citizen  to  a  I  oad 

range  of  federal  departments.  It  mns    on- 

trary  to  the  President's  own  policy  of    on- 

fidenttallty   of   certain   White   House   d  cu- 

ments  and  conflicts  with  his  new  proj  tun 

designed  to  protect  individual  privacy. 

The  policy  centers  on  an  executive  oi  ler, 
once  modified,  which  President  Nixon  la  ued 
early  In  1973.  aUowlng  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment to  examine  the  tax  returns  of  the 
country's  S  million  farmers.  At  the  t  me, 
there  was  no  press  announcement  from  the 
White  Ho\ise  or  the  Agriculture  Departir  >nt. 
The  order  was  published  in  the  Federal  ]  eg- 
Ister,  which,  as  one  farm  spokesman  has  ob- 
served, "is  not  everyday  reading  for  the  a  er- 
age  farm  family." 

Don  Paarlberg,  director  of  agrtculi  iral 
economics  for  the  department,  says  th€  or- 
der is  "Inoperative"  but  it  is  still  in  effe  t. 

Mr.  Nixon  told  a  questioner  at  his  Fel.  25 
news  conference  that  he  tho\ight  the 
should  be  considered  by  a  new  privacy 
mlttee  headed  by  Vice  President  Ford, 
Rep.  Jerry  Litton  (D.-Mo.) ,  who  disc- 
the  order  and  held  hearings  on  it.  callw  •- 
■'strange"  that  Ford  should  be  assign^!  to 
determine  whether  Mr.  Nixon's  actioidbad 
been  proper.  | 

The  real  impact  of  the  Nixon  order  isjfcon 
talned  In  an  advisory  opinion  written  bj 
slstant  Attorney  General  Robert  G. 
Jr.,  who  says  it  was  drawn  up  as  a  mu- 
that  tax  returns  could  be  used  for  stati: 
purposes  by  other  federal  agencies. 

The  order  was  "prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  ...  as  a  prototyfife  for 
future  tax-return  Inspection  orders,"  pixon 
said.  This  comment  prompted  Rep.  BlU^ex- 
aader  <D-Ark.)  to  observe  that  It  consl^utes 
a  "frightening  prospect  that  the  adml^tra- 
tlon  Is  attempting  to  begin  the  procfes  of 
making  personal  income  Informatiqp  of 
whole  classes  of  people  available  to  v«1ou8 
departments  and  agencies  without  ^gard 
to  the  private  natiu-e  of  the  information" 

liltton  recalled  that  former  Nixon|aide 
John  D.  Ehrllchman  had  promoted  a  it>licy 
of  making  the  Internal  Revenue  Sttrlce 
"more  pollUcally  req>onalve"  and  wondered 
If  the  administration  favored  the  on&r  on 
farmers'  returns  because  "If  they  could  get 
away  with  that  they  could  try  anothec  field 
later."  j 

Actually,  the  IRS  was  dead  set  agalnit  the 
Nixon  order  all  the  way.  ^ 

In  a  recent  letter  to  Rep.  William  S.  iKoor- 
head  (D-Pa.),  chairman  of  a  House  LOov- 
emment  Operations  subcommittee  that 
looked  Into  the  order,  IRS  Commls|loner 
Donald  C.  Alexander  declared  that  he  fUslsts 
his  agency  "guard  the  taxpayer's  ri^t  of 
privacy."  ^ 

He  says  he  wUl  not  allow  the  Agriciiture 
Department  to  obtain  anything  more^han 
"a  mailing  list  of  names  and  addreaen  of 
farmers."  The  commissioner  says  he  sum>orts 
legislation  to  make  tax  returns  "explicitly 
confidential"  except  for  tax  admlnlstiiatloa 
and  enforcement.  J^ 

Alexander  says  tax  returns  should  bel'con- 
ndential  and  private"  unless  Congress 
"clearly  specifies"  to  the  contrary. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Is 
preparing  to  hold  hearings  on  legislation, 
sponsored  by  Reps.  Litton.  Alexander,  Jack 
P.  Kemp  (R-N.T.)   and  Barber  B.  Conible 


Jr.  (R-N.T.),  and  others,  designed  to  tighten 
the  rules  of  privacy  on  individual  tax 
returns. 

The  stand  of  IRS'  Alexander  puts  him  at 
odds  with  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  L.  Butz, 
who  twice  rebuffed  congressional  requests 
to  put  the  Nixon  executive  order  in  deep 
storage. 

Butz  says  It  Is  "e&sentially  a  matter  of 
Judgment"  whether  his  department's  Inspec- 
tion of  individual  farmers'  tax  returns 
amounts  to  an  "invasion  of  privacy." 

The  list  development  procedure  we  have 
in  mind  is  clearly  in  the  public  Interest, " 
he  told  Moorhead. 

Colncldentally,  when  former  Agriculture 
Secretary  Clifford  M.  Hardin  cviglnaUy  re- 
quested, in  1970.  certain  farm  data  that 
could  be  matched  with  the  names  of  farm 
operators  obtained  from  aouroes  outside 
the  IRS  he  said  he  specifically  was  not  seek- 
ing an  examination  of  Individual  tax 
records. 

Butz  told  Moorhead  last  year  "no  em- 
ployee" of  his  department  would  exsimlne 
the  Indlvldiial  return  under  the  Nixon  or- 
der's authority,  but  he  refused  to  ask  that 
the  order  be  scrapped.  He  said.  Instead,  that 
the  "effectiveness  of  the  security  handling 
of  data"  by  the  staff  of  the  StaUstlcal  Re- 
porting Service  "has  not  been  challenged." 
Paarlberg  maintains  the  department  never 
sought  the  tax  return  inspiection  author- 
ity, but  that  Treasury  and  Justice  Depart- 
ment reviews  had  broadened  It. 

"We  understand  the  first  order  was  de- 
signed as  a  model  to  be  used  by  other  de- 
partments." he  said. 

When  Rep.  Charles  Thone,  (R-Netar.). 
asked  why  the  Agriculture  Department 
could  not  obtain  its  statistics  from  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  as  authorized  by  the  White 
House,  Paarlberg  replied,  "We  do  not  care 
which  department  they  come  from." 

"I  do  very  much,"  Thone  snapped  back. 
Paarlberg  said  he  was  not  sure  whether 
the  decision  not  to  announce  the  order  pub- 
licly had  come  In  a  phone  call  from  the 
Treastiry  Department  "or  whether  It  came 
from  the  President's  staff  men."  He  haid  been 
in  touch  with  both,  but  he  did  say  he  had 
not  talked  to  Indicted  Nlxon  aides  Ehrtlcb- 
man  and  H.  R.  Haldeman. 

When  John  W.  Dean  IH  was  Mr.  Nixon's 
counsel  he  recommended  that  the  IRS  zero 
in  on  political  targets  by  nuiklng  a  requested 
audit  "of  a  group  of  individuals  having  the 
same  occupation." 

Congressman  Alexander  says  blanket  au- 
thority to  inspect  Individual  tax  returns  of 
any  group  "clearly  constitutes  an  invasion 
of  privacy  of  that  group." 

He  raises  the  possibility  that  the  Commerce 
Department  might  inspect  returns  of  busi- 
nessmen it  deals  with:  those  of  homeowners 
getting  Federal  Housing  Administration-in- 
sured loans:  union  members  dealing  with 
the  Labor  Department,  and  those  of  Indi- 
viduals receivhig  grants  or  aid  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
In  fact.  In  the  first  half  of  1970  the  IRS 
made  available  14.000  tax  returns  to  the  Jus- 
tice and  lAbor  departments.  Federal  Com- 
munications and  Securities  and  Exchange 
commissions.  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank.  Re- 
negotiation and  National  Labor  Relations 
board.  Small  Business  and  Social  Security 
administration  and  the  old  Post  Office  De- 
partment. 

At  one  point  Litton  sponsored  a  bill  to 
kUl  the  Nlxon  order  and  allow  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  Just  farmers'  names  and 
addresses.  The  department  cold-shouldered 
the  measure  and  refused  comment. 

After  Litton  Introduced  another  bill  to 
tighten  IRS  rules  about  who  could  see  the 
returns,  the  department  indicated  an  Inter- 
est In  the  earlier  legislation. 

The  congressman  said  he  had  asked  why 
farm  census  funds  were  stricken  from  latt 


year's  budget  and  "Z  have  yet  to  get  an  an- 
swer. The  census  form  goes  to  every  farmer. 
A  tax  return  sampling  woiild  not  be  as 
complete.  Either  they  need  the  information 
or  they  don't." 

According  to  Litton,  the  question  of  farm 
information  came  up  when  George  P.  Shultz 
was  budget  director  in  1970,  but  nothing 
happened.  Three  years  later  the  order  was 
drafted  at  the  Treasury  Department,  where 
Shultz  was  secretary. 

Former  IRS  disclosure  staff  chief  Donald 
O.  Vlrdln  says  there  would  be  no  problem 
giving  Agrlcultiure  the  names  and  addresses 
of  farmers  quickly  "IX  that  Is  all  Agriculture 
wants." 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Dixon  says  the 
Justice  Department  was  never  asked  to  ex- 
press a  "policy  Judgment"  on  the  Nlxon  order 
so  it  didn't. 

IRS  Commissioner  Alexander  says  his 
agency  is  working  toward  a  goal  of  "ensur- 
ing the  confidentiality  of  federal  tax  return 
data." 

Against  a  backdrop  of  IRS  Investigations 
of  tax  returns  of  White  House  "enemies"  and 
the  President's  strong  defense  of  confiden- 
tiality on  White  House  documents  and  tapes, 
the  continued  existence  of  his  1973  executive 
order  has  Congress  and  the  IRS  worried. 

The  Paarlberg  "inoperative"  comment  does 
not  satisfy  them. 

Litton  says  he  listened  to  President  Nixon's 
State  of  the  Union  message  and  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  "a  man  who  proposed  opening 
up  3  mlllUon  tax  returns  talking  about  pri- 
vacy." 


STEWART  ALSOP 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
us  have  recently  read  with  admiration 
the  very  special  and  personal  journal  of 
that  gallant  journalist,  Mr.  Stewart  Al- 
sop.  Mr.  Alsop  has  described,  as  few  writ- 
ers ever  have,  his  hesMl-on  encounter 
with  an  encroaching,  Incurable  disease. 

A  friend  and  colleague  of  Mr.  Alsop's. 
the  columnist  William  S.  White,  has 
rightly  called  Mr.  Alsop's  absorbing  joui*- 
nal  and  his  subsequent  reporting  a  "su- 
perb performance  of  a  true  professional 
man's  duty."  He  adds  that  the  remark- 
able detachment  Mr.  Alsop  has  been  able 
to  bring  to  his  task  "is  as  quietly  noble 
as  is  his  total  rejection  of  sentimentality, 
toward  himself  or  toward  anything  else" 
as  he  explains  to  his  readers  "what  might 
fairly  be  called  the  very  ultimate  of  all 
issues." 

I  second  Mr.  White's  appraisal,  Mr. 
President,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  his  tribute  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  CouKAGEons  Journaust's   Special 

CONTUBtmON 

(By  WUllam  8.  White) 
Mysticism  is  rarely  any  part  of  Journalism, 
and  the  profession's  true  function — to  In- 
fonn — is  rejected  by  the  new  young  "activ- 
ists" for  the  role  of  the  advocate  and  special 
pleader. 

Yet  a  friend  and  colleague  of  mine  who 
Is  living  Inch  by  gallant  Inch,  Stewart  Alsop, 
is  both  exploring  the  great  mystical  enigma 
of  death  and  falthfuUy  following  the  old 
pro's  credo  that  to  spread  information  Is 
both  his  obligation  and  his  prlvQege.  So  he 
Is  spreading  informaUon  about  how  life  it- 
self may  come  to  its  close. 

It  has  been  for  me  one  of  the  most  moving 
experiences  of  my  time  to  watch  this  superb 
performance  of  a   true  professional   man's 
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duty.  As  the  dark  wings  beat  over  hL>  head, 
sometimes  swooping  down  very  close  and 
then  retreating  for  a  bit  in  one  of  those 
"remissions"  that  come  now  and  then  to 
mock  him  with  a  special  cruelty,  Alsop  the 
victim  is  first  of  all  simply  Alsop  the  writ- 
ing man. 

The  detachment  he  Is  able  to  summon  for 
this  grisly — and  this  great — task  I3  as  quietly 
noble  as  Is  his  total  rejection  of  sentimental- 
ity, either  toward  himself  or  toward  anything 
else.  Covu-age  I  knew  already  that  he  had.  For 
he  has  never  followed  the  easy  way  in  his 
craft;  never  run  with  the  herd;  never  taken 
the  chic  and  the  safe  line;  never  supposed 
that  the  privilege  of  writing  a  column  Is 
synonymous  with  the  right  to  use  it  to  ven- 
tilate private  partisan  or  ideological  hatred — 
or  simply  to  promote,  at  all  cost,  a  man  called 
Stewart  Alsop. 

To  respect  and  to  accept  these  voiimtary 
restraints  upon  oneself  may  sound  easy 
enough;  but  it  Is  not.  No  writer  who  has  been 
th'rough  the  meat-grinder  In  supporting  an 
"unpopular  war'  In  Vietnam  has  emerged 
without  his  wounds.  No  man  who  has  reso- 
lutely rejected  gimmickry  and  over-simpli- 
fication (both  devices  so  very  handy,  so  very 
useful  and  often  so  very  rewarding)  has  ever 
escaped  without  paying  for  it  In  one  way  or 
another  in  the  end. 

It  used  to  be  an  article  of  faith  in  our  trade 
that  the  public  was  Interested  in  what  the 
reporter  could  find  out  and  what  the  com- 
mentator could  possibly  elucidate  or  what 
responsible  contentions  he  might  be  able  to 
contribute  to  any  issue  of  significance.  The 
public  was  not  Interested  in  the  reporter  or 
the  commentator  in  and  of  himself. 

Under  such  a  criterion,  I  suppose,  Stewart 
Alsop  would  not  be  "news" — though  even 
under  that  criterion,  I,  for  one.  would  be 
prepared  in  this  case  to  argue  the  point.  For 
what  we  have  got  here  is  the  picture  of  a  man 
tK>th  struggling  with  and  simultaneously  ex- 
plaining and  illuminating  what  might  fair- 
ly be  called  the  very  ultimate  of  all  Issues. 
It  touches  every  person  of  every  age  and  cir- 
cumstance. Someone  said  it  rather  crudely 
when  he  remarked  upon  death  and  taxes  as 
the  two  Inevitables.  John  Donne  said  it  mag- 
nificently when  he  said  that  every  man's 
death  diminished  every  other  man. 

There  Is  no  way  In  which  one  man  can  help 
another  In  the  kind  of  fix  In  which  Stewart 
Alsop  now  finds  himself.  There  is  nothing 
to  say  to  him — but  this  is  not  to  say  that 
there  Is  no  way  to  say  something  about  him. 
He  has  been  and  is  a  great,  a  brave  and  a 
memorable  Journalist.  -And  though  in  his 
»>ook  "Stay  of  Execution,"  he  suggests  that 
he  does  not  over-much  believe  in  divine  in- 
tervention, others  can  believe  In  it  for  him. 
There  is  in  a  certain  old  book  a  prayer  that 
goes  like  this:  "I  believe;  oh  God  help  my 
unbelief." 


PROBLEMS    ARISING    WITH    GASO- 
LINE DISTRIBUTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  hear- 
ings on  the  gasoline  distribution  system 
were  held  last  week  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Consumer  Economics  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  which  I  have 
the  privilege  to  chair.  The  subcommittee 
questioned  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Office,  John  Sawhill.  very 
extensively  about  the  efficacy  of  FEO's 
allocation  and  pricing  policies  and  about 
the  draft  plan  for  gasoline  rationing.  It 
also  heard  very  able  testimony  from 
representatives  of  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Association,  the  petroleum  i-etail- 
ers,  the  Energy  Office  of  New  York  City, 
and  from  a  well-known  academic  author- 
ity on  gasoline  marketing. 

The  hearings  raised  doubts  that  the 


existing  system  of  priorities  for  essential 
gasoline  users  is  getting  the  gas  to  those 
users,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
farmer.  It  also  raised  questions  about 
whether  gasoline  distribution  among 
States  is  fair  and  about  the  effectiveness 
with  which  directives  from  FEO  head- 
quarters are  carried  out  at  lower  levels. 
I  was  alarmed,  furthermore,  by  reports 
that  certain  oil  companies  are  moving 
systematically  to  tei-minate  the  fran- 
chises of  successful  gasoline  dealers  to 
take  over  the  businesses  for  themselves 
and  are  acting  to  eliminate  other  fran- 
chlsed  stations  altogether. 

The  present  two-tier  oil  price  system, 
moreover,  constitutes  a  critical  threat  to 
refiners  and  distributors  relying  heavily 
on  the  higher  priced  oil  as  the  supply 
situation  eases,  and  something  must  be 
done  to  alleviate  this  threat. 

At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  px-inted  in  the  Record  my  open- 
ing statement  of  Thursday,  March  14,  the 
final  day  of  the  hearing.  Also,  I  ask  con- 
sent to  insei't  the  prepared  statements  of 
two  witnesses  whom  the  subcommittee, 
because  of  a  previous  engagement  involv- 
ing several  Members,  had  insufficient 
time  to  interrogate.  Both  of  these  state- 
ments contain  important  information  for 
policymaking,  and  I  commend  them  to 
the  attention  of  all  my  colleagues  and 
the  public. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Gasoline  Distribution  Hearings 
(Statement  by  Senator  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  ) 
I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  the  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo is  about  to  be  lifted.  This  is  good  news 
and  should  provide  some  measure  of  relief 
to  motorists  by  the  beginning  of  the  peak 
summer  driving  season. 

However,  this  does  not  change  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  long-run  "energy  crisis."  Sup- 
plies were  tight  before  the  embargo  and  will 
be  so  after  it  is  lifted. 

We  must  not  relax  our  conservation  efforts, 
nor  oiu"  efforts  to  produce  more  of  our  own 
energy  at  home.  Both  endeavors  are  essential 
if  we  are  to  eliminate  the  threat  of  foreign 
economic  blackmail  by  those  who  control  the 
oU  taps. 

The  Federal  Energy  Office  s  gasoline  alloca- 
tion program  underwent  a  severe  test  In  Feb- 
ruary and  emerged,  I  would  say.  with  mixed 
reviews.  Critical  supply  deficiencies  In  many 
areas  took  more  than  a  month  to  relieve. 
At  the  first  sign  of  relief.  President  Nlxon 
declared  that  the  energy  crisis  was  over,  but 
not  even  his  own  energy  advisers  seemed  to 
believe  him.  Two  days  after  the  President's 
statement,  Mr.  Sawhill,  whom  we  shall  hear 
this  morning,  told  a  group  of  Journalists  that 
"the  (energy)  crisis  isn't  even  fully  upon  us 
yet."  And  the  March  allocations  of  gasoline 
to  nearly  half  of  the  States  actually  provide 
less  gasoline  per  day  of  the  month  than  in 
February.  This  applies  to  many  of  the  States 
hardest  hit  by  the  February  shortage. 

The  fact  that  the  March  allotments  appear 
to  be  smaller  on  a  daily  basis  in  these  States 
raises  the  question  why  the  gas  lines  dis- 
appeared so  promptly  after  the  first  of  the 
month.  Of  course,  some  redistribution  of 
supplies  was  carried  out  by  FEO.  and  some 
improvements  were  introduced  in  sen-ice 
station  hours  and  practices.  It  also  Is  pos- 
sible, however,  that  FEO's  announcement, 
that  dealers  and  refiners  would  receive 
higher  mark-ups  on  gasolUie  after  March  1, 
resulted  in  a  build-up  of  supplies  all  along 
the   distribution    chain    and    accounted    for 


much  of  the  shortage  prior  to  March  1.  This 
wovUd  account  for  the  big  Jump  In  primary 
gasoline  Inventories  reported  by  the  Ameri- 
can Petroleum  Institute  for  the  week  ending 
on  March  1.  If  this  is  what  did  occur,  it  was 
a  major  mistake  by  FEO  to  announce  the 
price  adjustments  In  advance  of  their  im- 
plementation. In  the  same  vein,  we  might 
ask  whether  the  delay  in  passthroughs  ot 
crude  oil  cost  increases  until  the  first  of  each 
month  may  help  to  explain  the  end-of- 
month  shortages  that  have  caused  such  in- 
convenience to  motorists  each  month  since 
November. 

While  most  peoples'  eyes  have  been  riveted 
on  the  long  lines  at  the  gas  pumps,  the  oil 
companies  have  raised  retail  gasoline  prices 
30 'y  In  the  last  year  at  a  cost  of  about  $200 
a  year  for  the  average  American  family. 

indeed.  It  appears  that  the  oil  companies 
strategy  has  worked.  The  oil  embargo  is 
about  to  be  lifted.  Oil  companies  are  reap- 
ing exhorbitant  profits.  The  ranks  of  inde- 
pendent dealers  have  l^een  decimated  and 
thousands  of  franchised  operators  are 
threatened  with  contract  termination.  And. 
a  number  of  other  market  factors  make  the 
future  look  bright  for  the  oil  companies  and 
bleak  for  the  consumers. 

On  Tuesday,  this  Subcommittee  heard 
testimony  that  Federal  regulations  were  at 
least  partly  to  blame  for  the  astronomical 
price  levels  reached  this  winter  for  propane, 
which  is  widely  used  for  heating  in  rural 
areas,  especially  by  lower-income  people.  The 
Subcommittee  was  told  that  low  price  ceil- 
ings on  propane  caused  substantial  hoard- 
ing. We  also  learned  that  the  provisions  for 
passthroughs  of  refining  costs  caused  ex- 
cessive mark-ups  on  propane  by  oil  refiners. 
The  price  of  propane  went  up  to  many  times 
its  normal  level  during  the  heating  season, 
and  now  at  the  end  of  the  season  we  are 
told  that  a  surplus  of  this  fuel  exists  all 
across  the  country. 

Other  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
Indicated  that  the  system  of  end-user  priori- 
ties for  gasoline  is  not  working  satisfactorily 
in  some  cases.  In  particular,  rural  gascdine 
dealers,  which  are  supposed  to  supply  farm- 
ers with  the  f uU  amount  of  their  current 
gasoline  needs,  are  getting  the  same  reduced 
quota  of  gasoline  as  other  distributors.  In 
other  words,  the  priorities  system  does  not 
apply  at  the  dealer  level,  and  some  rural 
dealers — especially  farmer  cooperatives — are 
not  getting  enough  to  fully  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  their  priority  customers.  Tet 
we  are  pinning  ovir  hopes  of  stabilizing  food 
prices  and  of  paying  for  our  oil  imports  on 
the  ability  of  farmers  to  produce  record 
crops  this  year.  This  will  require  more  fuel 
than  in  the  1972  base  year  of  the  allocation 
program  rather  than  less.  Apparently  the  FEO 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  not 
been  talking  to  each  other.  Since  1972.  our 
farmers  have  been  exhorted  by  this  Govern- 
ment to  plant  an  additional  60  million  acres 
to  meet  rapidly  expanding  exp>ort  demand. 
Ovir  effort  to  get  this  additional  production 
from  our  farms,  is  undermined  by  the  lack 
of  an  adeqviate  allocation  of  petroleum 
products  for  planting,  transporting,  drying, 
and  harvesting  this  additional  crop.  Of 
CQvirse.  another  important  Implication  of  this 
problem  is  that  the  non-priority  customers 
of  these  rural  fuel  dealers  wU?  have  no  gaso- 
line at  all. 

Whatever  the  apparent  end  of  the  Arab 
oil  embargo  brings  for  the  gasoline  situation, 
it  seems  likely  that  supplies  will  tighten 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  especially  if 
the  economy  recovers,  as  we  hope  it  will, 
and  If  the  oil  exporting  countries  do  not 
significantly  expand  their  present  rates  of 
production,  which  is  by  no  means  assured 
even  as  the  embargo  is  lifted.  This  means 
that  the  possibility  of  gasoline  rationing 
is  not  dead,  even  though  we  all  want  to  avoid 
it.  More  and  more  questions  are  now  being 
raised  about  the  equity  and  workability  of 
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th«  rationing  system  outlined  by  FEO  In 
Jantiary,  but  no  public  or  congressional  de- 
bate on  the  deCalla  of  this  plan  h^s  taken 
place  up  to  now.  We  hope  today  tovlnltlate 
such  a  debate.  { 

These  many  questions  and  coi^plalnts 
foc\is  attention  on  the  fact  that  the  federal 
Energy  Office  has  a  very  difficult  Jol^  on  its 
hands.  I  sympathize  with  you,  Mr.  ^whill. 
In  dealing  with  the  Intractable  prol^ems  of 
this  shortage.  Now,  however,  more  an|l  more 
we  hear  from  both  FEO  liLslders  ars^  from 
those  trying  to  deal  with  FEO  from  putslde 
that  confusion  reigns  In  the  agency<|Often. 
It  seems,  the  regional  offices  don't  cidry  out 
the  rules  as  the  headquarters  purj^rts  to 
Intend.  i 

And  the  turnover  of  personnel  In  the  de- 
cision-making strata  at  FEO,  and  tSie  ap- 
pointment of  new  people  to  posltlonf  of  re- 
sponsibility. Is  hampering  the  effec^veness 
and  continuity  of  policy  making.  t 

Mr.  SawhUl,  I  hope  that  we  can  illscuss 
some  of  these  problems  together  r  today, 
straighten  out  at  least  a  few  of  thc^.  and 
Initiate  the  process  of  solving  others^ 

Statkment  bt  Frxd  C.  Aixvin^ 

Thank  you  for  this  Invitation  to -appear 
before  your  committee  as  it  consid^s  The 
OaaoUne  Distribution  System.  Unfortvpiately, 
time  did  not  permit  me  to  prepare  ii  com- 
prebenslve  statement. 

One  subject  of  major  Interest  todaf  is  the 
poesibUity  of  having  to  ration  gasoline.  It 
is  my  belief  that  rationing  should  be  Adopted 
as  only  a  last  resort.  Perhaps  rationing  would 
solve  certain  types  of  problems,  but  tt  would 
in  turn  establish  an  entire  new  set  of  prob- 
lems for  the  driver  and  against  the  public 
welfare. 

One  (^  the  reasons  presented  for  ri(tionlng 
Is  that  it  would  eliminate  the  inequitable 
(Ustrlbutlon  of  gasoline  between  and' within 
states.  It  Is  extremely  unfortunate  that  driv- 
ers in  certain  states  and  cities  tend  to  have 
enough  gasoline  to  get  along  with,  while 
others  have  to  queue  at  stations  and  fight 
for  much  more  scarce  supplies. 

A  report  going  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission today  on  The  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  discusses  the  inequitable  allocation  of 
gasoline  through  the  United  States.  This  re- 
port Indicates  that  the  FEO  is  now  coming 
to  grips  with  the  problem  and  that  this  45 
day  old  program  seems  to  now  be  getting 
on  track.  As  with  most  new  organteations, 
the  FBO  had  problems  getting  itself  struc- 
tured and  functioning,  but  now  appears  to 
be  better  prepared  to  carry  out  its  responsi- 
biUty  for  more  balanced  distribution  of  gaso- 
line throughout  the  United  States. 

Rationing  of  gasoline  won't  be  necessary 
If  some  of  the  inequities  in  distribution  can 
be  worked  out  by  the  FEO,  and  the„general 
level  of  public  demand  for  gasoline  can  be 
retarded  enough  to  keep  within  the  indus- 
tries constrained  ability  to  produce  gasoline. 
In  other  words,  the  general  public  must  con- 
tinue to  conserve  gasoline  through  a  variety 
of  techniques  that  have  been  frequently  dis- 
cussed. Perhaps  one  of  the  worst  things  that 
eould  happen  would  be  for  the  public  to  con- 
eonclude  that  the  Energy  Crisis  Is  over  and 
aooelerate  their  use  of  gasoline. 

As  summer  approaches,  the  demand  for 
gasoline  relative  to  supply  could,  for  a^perlod 
of  time,  become  somewhat  tighter.  In  fact, 
tt  will  do  BO  if  the  public  obtains  ttie  Im- 
pression from  a  government  official  that  the 
Knergy  Crlsie  has  passed.  After  the  Arab  em- 
bargo on  oil  la  lifted.  It  will  be  45  days  before 
oil  Imports  can  be  substantially  Increased. 
Furthermore,  when  the  oU  embargo  is  re- 
moved. It  does  not  necessarily  mean  that. 
after  a  period  of  adjustment,  automobile 
drivers  will  be  able  to  purchase  all  the  gaso- 
line they  want.  Even  without  the  Arab  em- 
bargo, some  shortages  were  forecasted  for 
peak  periods  of  gasoline  demand  In  1974  and 
1976  because  of  an  Inadequacy  of  refining 


capacity  In  the  United  States  and  presumably 
throughout  the  free  world.  Remember,  last 
sununer  before  the  Arab  embargo,  U.8.  re- 
fineries were  unable  to  produce  enough  gaso- 
line to  keep  up  with  demand.  However,  there 
is  a  possibility  that  the  rapid  Increase  in 
the  price  of  gasoline  over  the  past  nine 
months  will  bring  deiuand  and  supply  into 
balance  when  the  embargo  ends. 

Sfime  of  the  more  obvious  problems  with 
ga.soUne  mtlonlng  Include  the  cost  of  a  huge 
bureaucratic  structure  required  to  imple- 
ment such  a  program,  the  difficulties  In  de- 
signing a  fair  and  equitable  rationing  sys- 
tem— drivers  vary  greatly  in  terms  of  their 
essential  needs  lor  gasoline,  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  "white  market"  where  holders  of 
unneeded  rationing  tickets  can  sell  them, 
and  finally,  the  inevitable  appearance  of  an 
Ulegnl  "black  market"  In  rationing  tickets. 

What  worries  me  still  more  about  gasoline 
rationing  is  Its  potential  for  long-term  injury 
to  coaipetition  In  the  selling  of  gasoline  to 
the  public.  At  the  present  time,  the  pri- 
vate-brand, lnde]>endent  gasoline  nuu-keters 
are  fighting  to  stay  alive,  and  their  situation 
Is  growing  more  and  more  precarious.  Such 
Independents,  until  the  petroleum  product 
shortage,  were  the  major  source  of  competi- 
tion In  the  marketing  of  gasoline  to  the  pub- 
lic. Then  pioneered  many  of  the  new  develop- 
ments In  gasoline  marketing  and,  more  Im- 
portantly, sold  gasoline  at  stibstantlal  dis- 
counts of  3c  to  6c  per  gallon  less  than  the 
major  brand  price  of  gasoline.  These  Inde- 
pendent discounts  are  one  of  the  major  vic- 
tims of  the  gasoline  shortage.  Supplies  of 
gasoline  to  Independents  have,  In  many  cases, 
been  sharply  cut,  and  what  supplies  they  are 
receiving  are  terribly  expensive.  This  com- 
bination of  circumstances  has  put  these  in- 
dependents in  a  noncompetitive  position 
relative  to  their  major  brand  competitors. 

It  Is  largely  because  of  the  tight  supply 
.situation  that  the  Independents  can  sell  at 
higher  prices  than  their  major  brand  com- 
petitors, and  this  Is  keeping  many  of  them 
from  going  out  of  business.  If  rationing  was 
Implemented,  In  particular  the  proposal  of 
the  Administration,  I  would  predict  wide- 
spread failure  of  the  unbranded,  independ- 
ent gasoline  marketers.  The  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  rationing  would  be  disastrous  to 
this  segment  of  the  market  is  that  rationing 
would  have  the  effect  of  balancing  supply 
with  deouuid.  Many  more  automobile  drivers 
would  take  what  rationing  coupons  they  have 
and  look  for  the  better  price.  Due  to  the 
"upside-down  economics"  of  shortage,  one- 
time customers  of  the  unbranded.  Inde- 
pendents will  find  higher  prices  at  many  of 
their  stations  and  cease  to  purchase  from 
the  independents.  With  a  further  loss  of 
sales,  many  private-brand.  Independent  gaso- 
line marketers  will  be  forced  Into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Government  policy  during  the  unusual 
conditions  of  shortages  should  continue  to 
try  to  preserve  the  structure  of  competition. 

The  Kmergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
of  1973  had  as  one  of  Its  objectives: 

Preservation  of  a  sound  and  competitive 
petroleum  Industry  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  protecting  the  market  share  and 
competitive  viability  of  the  independent  sec- 
tor of  the  industry. 

More  speciflcaUy,  Section  (4)  (b)(1)(F)  of 
the  Act  states  that  there  shall  be:  "equitable 
distribution  of  . . .  refined  products  at  equita- 
ble prices  among  all  .  .  .  sectors  of  the  petro- 
leum Industry,  Including  Independent  re- 
finers, small  refiners,  nonbranded  Independ- 
ent marketers,  branded  Independents  mar- 
keters, and  among  all  users;" 

So  far  the  FEO  has  failed  to  achieve  "an 
equitable  distribution  of  refined  products  at 
equitable  prices"  to  the  nonbranded  inde- 
pendent marketers  as  required  by  the  Act. 

Many  Independents  have  Informed  me  in 
the  past  couple  of  weeks  that  they  have  not 
received  their  fair  share  allocations  of  gaso- 
line. For  example,  yesterday  I  received  an 


urgent  call  from  the  executive  secretary  of  a 
trade  association  with  80  Independent,  pri- 
vate-brand marketers  in  California.  He  stated 
tliat  many  of  his  80  members  are  getting 
less  than  50  to  60  percent  of  their  1972  base 
period  supply.  In  contrast,  he  reported  that 
Mobil  Is  giving  97  percent  allocations  to  Its 
dealers.  Chevron  90  percent.  Gulf  90  per- 
cent, Exxon  83  percent,  Phillips  75  percent, 
and  Texaco  71  percent.  There  appears  in 
many  cases  to  be  a  real  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  the  FEO  to  force  the  major  oil  companies 
to  share  the  shortage  as  required  by  law. 
Fi-equently,  the  explanation  received  by  In- 
dependents from  the  P^O  administration  Is 
that  It  takes  time  to  get  things  straightened 
out.  Just  like  the  medical  patient  requiring 
oxygen,  the  Independents  need  supply  now 
and  not  tomorrow  after  they  have  succumb. 

The  problem  of  the  Independent,  private- 
brand  marketer  obtaining  supply  Is  compli- 
cated by  the  price  that  he  has  to  pay  for 
gasoline.  Before  the  petroleum  product  short- 
ages, the  wholesale  price  that  Independents 
paid  for  unbranded  gasoline  was  li<  to  14c 
per  gallon  less  than  the  normal  major  brand 
price  of  gasoline  at  the  ptunp.  Since  the 
petroleum  product  shortages,  many  Inde- 
pendents have  seen  their  wholesale  buying 
price  narrow  to  within  6<  to  7^  of  the  major 
brand  retail  price.  Fxirthermore,  there  are 
many  independents  that  are  buying  un- 
branded gasoline  at  wholesale  that  Is  as 
expensive  as  the  major  brand  dealers  are 
selling  to  their  retail  customers.  It  Is  be- 
cause of  the  extremely  high  and  Inequitable 
cost  of  product  to  the  Independent,  private- 
brand  marketer  that  so  many  are  being 
forced  to  sell  at  prices  considerably  above 
their  major  brand  competitors.  The  cost  of 
private-band  marketing  Is  considerably  less 
than  branded  marketing,  yet  many  Inde- 
pendents are  compelled  to  sell  at  high  prices 
because  of  the  cost  of  their  supplies.  The 
equitable  pricing  of  refined  product  called 
for  by  the  Act  Is  not  occurring.  The  regula- 
tions must  be  redesigned  to  permit  the  In- 
dependent, private-brand  marketers  to  pur- 
chase their  supplies  at  equitable  prices. 

The  inequitable  pricing  of  supplies  to  the 
Independent  is  a  direct  consequence  of  a 
decision  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  In 
1973  to  de-regulate  the  price  of  oil  produced 
from  stripper  wells  and  the  price  of  newly 
discovered  oil.  As  a  consequence,  the  un- 
controlled price  of  oU  has  climbed  to  over 
$10  per  barrel,  while  price  controlled  oil  sells 
for  around  85.25.  Since  the  Independent  re- 
fineries purchase  a  larger  proportion  of  their 
supplies  from  stripper  production,  their  cost 
of  new  material  has  climbed  relatively  to  the 
major  oil  companies.  In  addition.  Independ- 
ent refineries  have  been  compelled  to  Im- 
port Increasing  quantities  of  oil  after  costing 
910  or  more  per  barrel. 

One  way  to  Improve  the  situation  Is  to 
have  domestic  oU  all  selling  at  one  price — 
somewhere  between  $6-$7  per  beu-rel.  The  un- 
controlled price  of  stripper  production  has 
increased  by  approximately  200  percent  in  a 
year.  The  logic  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil's decision  to  de-control  the  price  of  strip- 
per well  production  can  be  questioned.  It 
has  certainly  resulted  in  a  huge  windfall 
profit  to  the  owners  of  stripper  wells,  and  has 
driven  up  to  noncompetitive  levels  the  price 
of  much  of  the  crude  oil  purchased  by  in- 
dependent refineries.  The  limited  Increase  In 
stripper  production  that  Is  expected  does 
not  appear  to  warrant  the  high  de-regulated 
prices. 

Releasing  the  price  of  new  oil  can  also 
be  questioned.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the 
high  price  of  new  oil  is  the  bonus  bidding 
procedure  employcl  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  leasing  government  lar.d  for  oil  and 
gas  exploration  and  production.  The  admin- 
istration has  only  leased  3  percent  of  the 
outer  continental  shelf.  During  1072  and 
1973,  approximately  five  billion  dollars  was 
I>ald  to  the  Federal  Government  for  bunt- 
ing lIceuBes.  Had  this  money  Instead  been 
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Invested  In  drUllng  projects,  almost  twice 
the  number  of  wells  cruld  have  been  drilled 
In  the  United  States. 

Bonus  bidding  procedures  drive  up  the 
cost  of  oil  and.  In  turn,  forces  the  govern- 
ment Into  a  position  of  de-oontroUIng  the 
price  of  new  oil.  The  bonus  bidding  pro- 
cedures might  well  be  replaced  by  a  "per- 
formance bidding"  program  similar  to  that 
employed  by  England  In  leasing  the  North 
Seas  area  It  controlled  for  oil  exploration 
and  production.  This  practlcaUy  eliminated 
the  up -front  money  and  has  resulted  In  rapid 
development  of  North  Sea  oil  production. 

If  the  Administration  abandoned  Its  two- 
tier  pricing  structure  for  crude  oil,  then  one 
major  factor  contributing  to  the  high  price 
of  product  to  the  independents  would  be 
eliminated.  The  other  problem  aJTecttng  the 
cost  of  oil  to  the  Independents  is  the  high 
price  of  foreign  oil.  If  this  condition  per- 
sists, then  some  program  might  be  developed 
to  even  out  the  proportion  of  domestic  and 
Imported  oil  processed  by  the  Independent 
reflnerleB  and  the  major  oil  companies. 

TtenUONT  PSKSEKTKD  BT  HEKBEXT  ELISH 

As  Director  of  New  York  City's  Energy 
Office,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  op- 
portunity to  testify  this  morning. 

The  energy  crisis  has  affected  all  segments 
of  our  nation.  We  have  all  had  to  learn  too 
quickly  that  we  can  no  longer  take  readily 
available,  cheap  energy  for  granted.  What 
we  have  tiot  yet  learned  is  the  root  causes 
of  this  energy  crisis,  nor  how  we  can  best 
live  with  the  limitations  It  Imposes  upon 
us. 

Hyla  energy  crisis  has  meant  curtailment  of 
Americans  driving  habits;  adjustment  to 
lower  Indoor  temperatures  In  winter,  accept- 
ance of  exoTt>itant  prices  for  heating  oil, 
gasoline,  and  electricity.  Even  If  shortages 
of  fuels  were  miraculously  to  disappear  to- 
morrow, we  would  not  have  solved  our  en- 
ergy problems.  Our  fuel  costs  have  risen  to 
a  price  many  of  us  simply  cannot  afford. 

Until  we  as  a  nation  have  access  to  the 
Information  that  can  tell  us  what  Is  at  the 
heart  of  this  crisis,  we  will  be  attempting  to 
mend  Humpty  Dumpty  with  a  band-aid.  We 
wUl  at  best  patch  up  a  few  pieces.  We  won't 
solve  the  problems. 

In  many  ways  this  energy  crisis  Is  a  crisis 
of  information.  We  In  New  York  City  can- 
not deal  effectively  with  situations  affecting 
millions  of  people  when  our  only  data  come 
from  gut  feelings.  Until  we  get  data — ^re- 
liable data — from  those  In  the  energy  busi- 
ness, we  can  only  hope:  hope  for  warm 
weather,  hc^w  for  voluntary  cutbctcks  of 
gasoline  use,  hope  we  get  at  least  a  fair 
rhare  of  fuel. 

On  the  other  band,  sound  Information 
would  allow  us  to  plan  to  accommodate 
shortages  the  magnitude  of  which  we  cotild 
confidently  estimate.  Much  of  the  Informa- 
tion we  seek  Is  already  being  collected  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Office.  What  we  need  is  access. 

Figures  obtainable  for  November  and  De- 
cember of  1973,  when  gasoline  shortages  were 
Crst  becoming  noticeable,  show  that  in  the 
Northeast  supplies  were  well  below  those 
available  elsewhere  In  the  nation.  In  No- 
vember, gasoline  supplies  In  the  Northeast 
were  B.4  percent  t>elow  what  demand  was 
expected  to  be;  for  the  entire  U.S.;  the  short- 
age was  17.0  percent,  the  VS.  total  shortage 
only  8.W  percent. 

While  these  figures  pre-date  FEO's  man- 
datory allocation  program  which  went  Into 
effect  In  January,  observation  indicates  that 
gasoline  lines  m  the  New  York  City  area 
and  other  urt>an  centers  have  been  much 
longer  than  In  other  sections  of  the  country. 
Kurthermore,  our  figures  show  that  In  Feb- 
j-uary.  New  York  City's  gasoline  shortage  was 
15  percent.  Unless  FEO  makes  data  available 
to  us  listing  shortages  elsewhere,  we  cannot 
be  assured  that  we  are  even  now  receiving 
an  equitable  share  of  national  gasoline 
supplies. 
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If  In  fact  we  are  not  getting  a  fair  alloca- 
tion, we  suggest  that  emergency  supplies  be 
made  available  from  inventories  now  main- 
tained by  the  companies.  American  Petroleum 
Institute  tlgtires  show  that  throughout  Feb- 
ruary, the  gasoline  companies  were  increas- 
ing inventories,  presumably  to  build  up  sup- 
plies for  summer.  Being  as  summer  Is  a  pe- 
riod of  heavy,  non-essential  driving,  we  would 
prefer  to  use  some  small  portion  of  those 
stocks  now  to  lessen  gas  shortages  that  may 
curtail  essential  driving.  First  off.  though,  we 
need  data  to  show  if  our  local  shortage  is 
unfairly  acute. 

Access  to  FEO's  Form  22  and  1000  listing 
individual  supplier's  monthly  allocations  and 
distributions  would  enable  us  to  carefiilly 
nK>nitor  gasoline  distribution  within  the 
City,  to  Judge  whether  the  supplies  of  gaso- 
line we  receive  are  proportional  to  the  rest 
of  the  country,  to  ascertain  expected  gaso- 
line shortfalls,  end  to  determine  how  a  sup- 
plier derived  his  aUocation  fraction.  Access 
to  FEO's  weekly  refinery  reix)rts  (Form  1003) 
would  provide  continually  up-dated  infor- 
mation regarding  the  gasoline  situation. 

We  have  as  yet  not  only  been  unable  to 
obtain  this  information  from  the  gasoline 
companies  and  FEO,  but  we  also  have  been 
told  by  members  of  FEO  that  the  Office  itself 
does  not  audit  gasoline  supplier's  forms  to 
ensive  that  the  companies  have  objectively 
set  forth  their  supply  situations,  accurately 
calculated  their  aUocation  fractions,  and 
made  the  proper  distributions.  This  seems  to 
us  to  put  an  inordinate  amount  of  trust  In 
tliose  companies  which  have  been  accused  of 
manufacturing  the  crisis  in  the  first  place. 

The  Information  contained  In  FEO's  forms, 
if  made  available  to  us,  naturally  would  be 
used  with  discretion,  and  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  planning  how  best  to  provide  the  City 
with  the  complex  services  tt  absolutely  needs. 

Those  services,  I  might  add,  are  jeopardiaed 
by  current  FEO  gasoline  regulations  defiiUng 
priority  user  and  setting  forth  formulas  for 
determining  how  much  gasoline  shoxild  be 
allocated  to  those  users. 

Priority  users  Include  emergency  services, 
energy  production,  sanitation  services,  tele- 
communication services,  public  transporta- 
tion services,  cargo,  freight,  and  mail  hauling. 
and  agricultural  production.  These  users  are 
provided  with  gasoline  allocations  based  on 
their  current  fuel  needs.  Your  local  gas  sta- 
tion has  Its  aUocation  based  on  its  sales  In 
1972.  WhUe  for  the  most  part  essential  serv- 
ices in  New  York  City  have  received  as  much 
gasoline  as  necessary,  FEO  regulations  are 
ambiguous  and  could  lead  to  supply  reduc- 
tions for  those  services. 

The  aUocation  fraction — that  percentage 
of  the  base  amount  to  be  received — under 
one  interpretation  of  FEO  regulations,  could 
be  the  same  for  fire  houses  as  It  Is  for 
"Lucky's  Gas  and  Car  Wash"  arotmd  the 
comer.  If  Lucky  gets  80  percent  of  his  March 
'72  supplies,  our  fire  trticks  could  also  get  as 
little  as  80  percent  of  their  current  need.  In 
fact  some  New  York  City  gasoline  supply  was 
.sent  this  way  in  February.  It  was  made  up 
by  an  emergency  allocation  from  the  State 
set-aside.  The  one  exception  among  priority 
users  Is  agricultural  production — that  gets 
all  It  needs. 

Of  course  food  production  Is  essential.  But 
we  think  sanitation  services,  ambulances,  po- 
lice cars,  and  so  on  are  essential  too.  We 
would  like  to  see  this  discrepancy  between 
agrlcultvire  and  essential  services  needed  in 
ail  communities  corrected.  Essential  services 
must  receive  100  percent  of  their  needs. 

The  energy  crisis  has  fostered  all  sorts  of 
discrepancies.  A  major  one  we  have  attempt- 
ed to  bring  before  the  FEO  concerns  price 
of  residual  fuel  on.  Most  of  the  residual  oU 
used  In  this  country  Is  imported,  and  there- 
fore unregulated  in  price.  In  general,  the 
cost  of  residual  oil  has  tripled  since  last  year. 
This  is  a  very  grave  problem  for  the  North- 
east and  especially  for  New  York  City.  Many 
of  our  landlords  are  faced   with  fuel  costs 


that  were  unforeseen  even  six  months  ago 
and  which  in  many  cases  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  making  a  profit  or  taking  a 
loss.  UnproflUble  buildings  may  be  aban- 
doned, with  no  regard  for  tenants.  Unfor- 
tunately fuel  cost  pass-throughs  are  not 
much  of  an  answer  to  this  problem,  since 
buildings  most  likely  to  be  abandoned  are 
margUial  housing  stock,  generally  located  In 
the  poorest  areas  of  the  City. 

Deputy  FEO  Administrator  John  SawhUl 
is  reported  to  have  told  a  meeting  of  Sena- 
tors from  New  England  on  Tuesday  that  the 
price  ot  residual  oil  in  the  Northeast  Is  dis- 
proportionate to  the  nation  as  a  whole  and 
that  FEO  is  conducting  a  study  of  price  dis- 
parities. SawhUl  was  speaking  mainly  in 
terms  of  residual  used  by  power  plants  to 
generate  electricity.  We  are  experiencing  tre- 
nvendous  rises  In  the  cost  of  our  electricity 
in  New  York.  We  axe  also  faced,  however, 
with  using  the  same  fuel,  at  exorbitant 
prices,  to  provide  60  percent  of  the  space 
heating  In  New  York  City.  Heating  in  PhU- 
adelphia  for  example  Is  only  7  percent  resid- 
ual oU.  On  this  heating  price  question  FEO 
assured  us  In  New  York  as  earty  as  the  be- 
ginning of  February  that  it  was  studying  the 
problem.  We  have  had  no  response  as  of  yet. 

The  double  impact  of  heating  oil  eoet  in- 
creases and  electricity  cost  Increases  may  be 
devastating  to  New  Yorkers.  We  have  calcu- 
lated that  our  heating  cost  rises  are  double 
the  national  increase. 

Consolidated  Edison,  our  power-utillt;- 
company  for  New  York  City  and  Westchester 
County,  announced  this  week  that  for  the 
average  March  bUl  Con  Bd's  3.9  mlUlon  elec- 
tricity customers  wUl  pay  more  than  630.  For 
that  average  customer,  about  (5.50  of  his  biU 
wlU  be  for  fuel  costs  above  the  amount 
floured  Into  the  base  rate.  Although  prices  of 
residual  used  In  Con  Ed's  plants  are  leveUng 
off.  or  even  dropping  sUgtatly.  fuel  prices  are 
ot  great  eonoem  to  mllllnns  of  New  Yorkers 
facer  with  staggering  electric  bills. 

Con  Ed  has  suggested  that  the  solutloo  to 
high  fuel  prices  is  to  be  allowed  to  bum  coal 
at  two  of  Its  plants.  We  find  the  wisdom  of 
this  solution  to  be  highly  questionable.  On  a 
rough  basis.  If  we  assume  an  average  of  $12 
barrel  for  residual  oU  for  1974.  birmlng  coal 
at  both  Con  Ed's  Arthur  Kin  and  Ravenswood 
plants,  would  save  3.7  percent  of  the  proj- 
ected Con  Edison  electric  costs  for  1974. 
Burning  coal  only  at  Arthur  Kill  would  save 
approximately  1.3  percent  of  total  1974  elec- 
tric costs.  If  we  use  a  fl^nue  of  tlS/barrel  ot 
residual  (the  price  Con  Ed  says  It  is  now  pay- 
ing), the  savings  for  using  coal  at  both 
plants,  or  at  Arthur  Kill  alone  would  be  5  9 
percent  and  3.0  percent  respectively. 

These  figures  do  represent  substantial  sav- 
ings In  the  aggregate.  Their  Impact  txi  tbe  In- 
dividual consumer,  however,  is  not  very 
much.  A  two  percent  savings,  for  example. 
would  not  even  reduce  the  average  cus- 
tomer's bOl  below  $20. 

Furthermore,  coal-bumlng  wotild  place  a 
kind  of  hidden  tax"  on  New  Yorfe  City.  New 
Yort.  City  Is  already  polluted.  Even  so,  our 
air  is  much  cleaner  now  than  it  was  In  1969 
when  we  began  a  City-wide  air  poDutlon 
ntonltorlng  network. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Oon  Ed's  Arthur  KQl 
plant,  we  are  currently  meeting  national  pri- 
mary air  standards  for  sulfxir  oxides  and  par- 
ticulates. Ah*  quaUty  In  the  area  of  the 
Ravenswood  plant,  however,  continues  to  fail 
to  meet  primary  standards  designed  to  pro- 
tect health. 

Coal-bumlng  is  not  the  current  answer 
to  New  York  City's  energy  probleina.  It  would 
endanger  our  citizens;  it  wouldn't  do  moch 
about  sky-rocketing  costs  of  energy.  Solu- 
tions must  be  reached  on  a  nationwide 
basis.  For  the  good  of  us  all  we  must  equalise 
throughout  the  nation  the  price  of  both 
f  vtels  and  of  the  loss  of  convenience.  We  must 
not  and  we  need  not  sacrifice  essentials  such 
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as  emergency  velUcles  or  agricultune  pro- 
duction. I 

What  we  need  now  Is  to  find  out  abofit  this 
crisis.  If  we  luiow  why  It  happened,  #e  can 
find  solutions:  If  w«  know  what  our  sup- 
piles  are,  we  can  adjust  our  plans  to  account 
for  real  shortages.  A  time  of  crisis  its  not 
a  time  panic.  By  working  together,  ^e  be- 
lieve our  problems,  however  difficult,  Ian  be 
overcome — by  hard  work,  by  compromiie.  and 
by  reason.  £ 


OVERSEAS  RELIEF  PR0GRA|IS 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  Present, 
three  great  religious  faiths  are  spon- 
soring overseas  relief  programs  td  give 
emergency  help  and  continuing  rel»bili- 
tatlon  assistance  to  the  needy  of  iother 
lands.  J 

This  year,  the  beglrming  of  the  flrives 
of  the  Catholic  Relief  Services,  the 
United  Jewish  Appeal,  and  the  Protestant 
Church  World  Service  wUl  coincide  on 
Sunday,  March  24. 

The  fimds  Americans  contribute 
through  their  own  faiths  will  be  used  to 
support  self-help  projects  designed  to 
aid  victims  of  war  and  natural  disasters 
and  the  poor. 

I  urge  all  who  can  to  support,  these 
highly  commendable  programs  which 
serve  to  restore  the  dignity  and  self- 
reliance  of  millions  of  otherwise  home- 
less, hungry,  and  destitute  people 
throughout  the  world.  ^ 


NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  POLICY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
current  events  and  the  news  media  re- 
mind us  daUy  that  our  shockinglj  high 
inflation  rate  reflects  Intense  worldwide 
demand  for  many  resources  in  short  sup- 
ply— raw  materials,  energj-,  and  food. 
Overlooked  is  the  inflationary  chagpcter 
of  the  new  administr?  tion  budget,  jln  a 
supply-short  economy  the  fiscal  |l975 
budget  threatens  to  intensify  our  re^prd- 
hlgh  peacetime  inflation  through  ptled- 
on  Government  spending — the  $3ofbil- 
lion  Increase  over  fiscal  1974  is  the  lai^est 
In  our  peacetime  history.  At  its  meeting 
in  Washington  on  February  22  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  oft  the 
United  States  approved  a  statemeni  on 
national  economic  policy  that  d 
widespread  attention.  I  ask  una_ 
consent  to  have  this  statement  p 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  stlte- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in'  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  on  National  Economic  Pot  :y 

The  Administration's  economic  policy  as 
enunciated  in  the  1974  Economic  Repor  of 
the  President  and  the  Annual  Report  of  bis 
CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers  as  well  a  in 
the  FT  1975  Budget  document,  is  fociiae<  on 
cushioning  the  current  economic  slowdc  vn. 
This  is  a  laudable  short-term  objective,  lut 
It  is  Imperative  that  Ooverument  fiscal  pc  icy 
not  aggravate  the  current  inflation:  rat  er. 
it  is  essential  that  increases  in  outlays  lot 
exceed  levels  consistent  witli  bringing  the 
current  inflation  under  control.  Cougresi  la 
its  appropriations  procedures,  should  1  >ep 
the  potentially  inflationary  implication:  of 
the  Budget  very  much  in  mind,  a-«  should  he 
Federal  Reserve  In  the  adoption  ot  ntone  irv 
policy. 

ISan  Importantly,  from  a  longer-t  rm 
perspective,  the  budget  documeat  presen  s  a 


misguided  "business  as  xisual"  attitude  to- 
ward the  economy   and  the  radicaUy  new 
economic  conditions  facing   the   nation — In 
partlciUar,  the  coincidence  of  shortages  of 
many  crltlcaUy  needed   industrial  raw  ma- 
terials and  energy  sources  and  continuing 
Inflation.  Fortunately  we  are  moving  out  of 
most  wage  and  price  controls  and  this  ac- 
tion will  hasten  the  departure  of  shortages. 
In   addition   to   appropriate   monetary    and 
fiscal    policies,    the    proper    approach    Is    to 
remove       governmental       impediments      to 
private    investment    in   order   to   encourage 
business    to   iipgrade    our    basic    industries, 
expand   their  productive   capacity,   and  de- 
velop new  energy  sources  while  restraining 
macro  policies.   The   ultimate   cure   for   ta- 
flation  is  to  raise  our  productiveness  as  a 
nation,  by  encouraging  output  and  Invest- 
ment, while  restraining  demand  Increases  by 
pursuing  stable  and  moderate  monetary-fis- 
cal policies  and  removing  wiige   and  price 
controls.  The  National  Chamber  believes  that 
the  best  economic  policy  for  the  nation  Is 
to   pursue    anti-inflationary    monetary    and 
fiscal  policies,  and  encourage  private  invest- 
ment. The  new  present  budget  offers  addi- 
tional evidence  of  the  need  for  immediate 
reform  of  the  budgetary  process. 


WORT  D  FOOD  DISASTER  NEAR 

Ml-.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
February  15,  1974  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times  Included  a  challenging  ar- 
ticle, "World  Seen  Near  A  Food  Dis- 
aster." reporting  on  a  speech  by  Dr. 
John  H.  Knowles.  President  of  the  Rock- 
efeller Foundation. 

Dr.  Knowles  indicated  that  because  of 
rising  population,  changing  climate  and 
economic  dislocations  such  as  the  oil 
crisis,  the  world  was  close  to  the  brink  of 
a  Malthuslan  disaster. 

Dr.  Knowles  called  on  the  United 
States  as  a  world  leader  to  adopt  an  aus- 
terity ethic  in  order  to  help  avoid  this 
major  emergency. 

He  also  pointed  out  the  need  for  rec- 
ognition In  the  United  States  that  world 
civilization  Is  interdependent  and  that  a 
concern  for  conservation  must  replace 
the  traditional  concerns  for  production 
and  growth. 

These  warnings  need  to  be  heeded.  The 
tlireat  of  starvation  in  the  world  is  real. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

World  Seen  Near  a  Food  Disaster:  Rocke- 
feller Fund  Head  Asks  New  Ethic  of 
austeritt 

(By  Harold  M.  Schmeck  Jr. ) 

Washington.  March  14. — Dr.  John  H. 
knowles.  president  of  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation, said  tonight  that  the  world  was 
coming  close  to  the  brink  of  a  Malthuslan 
disaster,  with  starvation  and  misery  for  mil- 
lions, because  of  rising  population,  changing 
climate  and  economic  perturbations  such  as 
the  oil  crisis. 

Dr.  Knowles  called  for  a  new  ethic  of 
iiUKterlty  for  the  United  States,  as  a  world 
leader,  to  help  the  world  avoid  disaster. 

The  new  ethic,  he  said,  must  involve 
controlled  economic  growth  that  conserves 
scarce  resources,  controlled  fertility  rate  and 
markedly  increased  support  for  the  World 
Bank,  the  United  Nations  aud  the  Agency 
for  International  Development. 

Above  all.  he  said  in  a  speech  prepared  for 
tlie  Urban  Institute  here,  there  must  be  a 


recognition  in  the  United  SUtes  and  abroad 
that  world  civilization  Is  rightly  Interde- 
pendent and  that  concern  for  conservation 
must  replace  the  traditional  concerns  for 
production  and  growth. 

Dr.  Knowles  said  he  hoped  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  would  provide  a  model  of  moral 
and  Intellectual  suasion  for  an  Interde- 
pendent world  of  nation  states  based  on 
austerity  and  emphasizing  the  qualltv,  as 
contrasted  with  the  quantity,  of  life." 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  was  a  major 
farce  in  producUig  the  so-called  "green 
revolution"  that  provided  new  high-yield 
types  of  grain  for  underdeveloped  regions  of 
the  world.  Some  persons  had  hoped  that 
tiiese  developments  in  agriculture  would  be 
a  major  factor  in  preventing  world  starva- 
tion, but  the  calculations  depended  on  other 
factors,  too.  including  control  of  popula- 
tion growth  and  favorable  climate  condi- 
tions. 

Dr.  Knowles  said  food  scarcity  and  short 
energy  supplies  alike  had  hit  the  world  with 
a  jolt  as  the  Inexorable  expansion  of  the 
world's  population  proceeded  apace. 

Changes  in  climatic  conditions,  with  in- 
creasingly scarce  water  supplies  In  some 
areas  such  as  the  Indian  subcontinent  and 
pnrts  of  Africa,  together  with  the  need  for 
iucreafcing  quantities  of  fertilizer  and  pes- 
ticides had  helped  bring  the  world  close  to 
Malthuslan  disaster.  Dr.  Knowles  said. 

He  said  the  rising  price  of  oil  may  prove 
to  be  the  straw  that  breaks  the  world's 
liack  because  of  its  adverse  effect  on  na- 
tions that  have  a  desperate  need  to  increase 
their  food  supply. 

Thomas  Malthus,  English  economist  of  the 
late  18th  and  early  19th  centuries,  predicted 
tliat  ultimately  population  would  outrun 
food  supply  and  that  the  two  would  be 
brought  into  balance  again  only  by  starva- 
tion. 

Among  the  2V2  billion  people  living  In  the 
world's  less  developed  countries.  Dr.  Knowles 
said.  60  per  cent  are  estimated  to  be  mal- 
nourished, underdeveloped  physically  and 
poorly  educated  and  20  per  cent  are  believed 
to  be  starving  at  this  moment. 

Dr.  Knowles  is  the  second  high  official 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  to  speak  out 
in  recent  weeks  on  the  potential  gravity  of 
the  world  food  situation.  At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  last  month. 
Dr.  J.  Oeorge  Harrar,  president  emeritus, 
warned  that  present  levels  of  technology 
and  natural  resources  would  be  InsuflBcient 
to  feed  the  world  population  of  the  future. 


AGAINST  INCREASING  MILITARY 
AID  TO  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
imanlmous  consent  that  testimony  I  have 
today  delivered  to  the  Aimed  Services 
Committee  regarding  military  aid  to 
South  Vietnam  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  Senator  Syming- 
ton and  to  the  other  members  of  thLs 
committee  for  the  chance  to  be  here  to- 
day. I  have  asked  a  number  of  other 
Senators  to  join  me,  either  in  person  or 
by  written  statement,  to  testify  against 
raising  the  authorization  ceiling  for 
military  aid  to  South  Vietnam  in  fiscal 
year  1974  by  $474  million.  Senator  How- 
ard Metzenbaum  of  Ohio  accompanied 
me  to  this  hearing,  and  wished  to  testify 
against  this  additional  military  aid  to 
South  Vietnam.  Unfortunately,  he  was 
just  called  back  to  his  office. 

My  opposition  rests  on  three  simple 
convictions. 

First,  if  we  grant  the  Pentagon's  re- 
quest, we  would  be  giving  Thieu  a  clear 
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signal  that  he  can  go  on  behaving  exact- 
ly as  he  wishes,  regardless  of  the  Paris 
peace  agreements. 

Second,  we  would  be  giving  tacit  ap- 
proval to  back-door  funding  practices 
designed  in  part  to  get  around  congres- 
sional opposition  to  military  aid  and  to 
keep  Congress  in  the  dark  about  what 
is  really  going  on  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Third,  we  would  be  repeating  the  pat- 
tern of  squandering  millions  of  dollars  on 
foreign  military  actions  that  are  not  in 
our  Nation's  interest,  while  the  Ameri- 
can people  lack  adequate  housing,  medi- 
cal care,  mass  transit  and  much  else,  and 
are  being  squeezed  by  continuing  infla- 
tion and  rising  unemployment. 

Last  week,  39  Senators  joined  me  in 
publicly  urging  this  committee  to  under- 
take an  Immediate  investigation  Into 
the  alleged  violation  of  law  now  underway 
rn  Cambodia,  where  an  American  mili- 
tary adviser  has  been  identified  in  the 
press  as  giving  direct  combat  advice  to 
Cambodian  troops. 

I  Eissume  that  such  an  Investigation 
will  be  launched. 

Today,  I  propose  that  the  Pentagon's 
request  for  authority  to  spend  an  addi- 
tional $474  million  In  military  aid  to 
South  Vietnam  In  fiscal  year  1974  be 
denied  outright. 

As  for  fiscal  year  1975  and  beyond,  I 
urge  the  committee  to  phase  out,  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  future  military 
funds  for  the  Thieu  government.  I  rec- 
ognize that  a  total  cutoff  is  probably 
not  attainable  at  this  time. 

Let  me  elaborate,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
on  the  reasons  for  my  opposition  to  the 
pending  request. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  Paris 
agreements.  We  are  signatories  to  those 
agreements. 

But  instead  of  using  whatever  lever- 
age ^^'e  have  on  Thieu  to  implement  them, 
we  have  been  funding  his  prisons,  train- 
ing his  police,  arming  his  soldiers  and 
paying  his  bills. 

A  study  conducted  by  the  Indochina 
Resource  Center,  using  aid  statistics, 
concludes  that  the  United  States  is  re- 
sponsible, one  way  or  another,  for  no  less 
than  86.3  percent  of  South  Vietnam's  in- 
come— roughly  $2.9  billion  out  of  a  total 
national  income  of  $3.4  billion. 

We  even  pay  for  South  Vietnam's  oil 
imports — at  a  time  when  Americans  are 
waiting  In  gas  lines  at  home. 

We  cannot  pretend  that  we  have  no 
responsibility,  or  no  influence.  We  should 
insist  that  Thieu  make  more  of  an  effort 
to  live  up  to  those  peace  agreements — 
or  do  without  our  support. 

Is  the  $474  million  sought  by  the  Pen- 
tagon really  necessary,  as  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor Graham  Martin  argues,  to  keep 
South  Vietnam  from  "going  Com- 
munist"? Or  is  It  merely  necessary,  as  I 
suspect,  to  keep  Thieu  in  power? 

"Thieu  Is  not  the  only  alternative  to  a 
Communist  government  in  South  Viet- 
nsmi. 

In  a  recent  Interview,  Clark  Clifford, 
who  would  have  liked  to  be  here  to  testify 
today  but  could  not — I  have  talked  with 
lilm  about  this  matter — ^named  Thieu  as 
"the  one  factor  standing  between  war 
and  peace."  If  the  United  States  cut  off 


military  aid.  Clifford  said,  IMeu  would 
step  down.  And  then,  he  felt,  a  "truly 
neutral  and  representative  government 
would  be  formed." 

As  things  stand,  we  are  not  getting  any 
closer  to  peace  in  South  "N^etnam,  and 
we  might  as  well  face  it. 

The  peace  agieements  have  supposedly 
been  in  force  for  over  a  year.  But  in  that 
time,  over  60,000  Vietnamese  have  been 
killed — ^more  than  America  lost  in  our 
entire  8-year  involvement.  Over  900,000 
more  have  been  wounded  or  made  home- 
less. 

We  have  had  plenty  of  time  to  test 
Tiiieu's  good  faith. 

But  look  at  what  has  happened. 

On  December  28,  1973,  Thieu  an- 
nounced that  the  Saigon  government 
would  not  agree  to  elections,  regardless 
of  article  9(b)  of  the  peace  agreements. 

In  January  1974.  Thieu  secured  the 
approval  of  a  subservient  national  as- 
sembly to  revise  a  long-ignored  constitu- 
tion in  order  to  permit  himself  to  nm  for 
a  third  term  as  president  in  1975. 

Although  all  political  prisoners  were 
supposed  to  have  been  released  by  April 
1973,  Amnesty  International,  a  consulta- 
tive group  advising  the  United  Nations, 
estimates  that  there  are  still  75,000  to 
100,000  people  in  jail  for  political  rea- 
sons. Percentagewise,  that  is  as  if  Uaere 
were  1  million  political  prisoners  in  the 
United  States. 

In  both  the  authorization  and  the  ap- 
propriation bills.  Congress  added  lan- 
guage barring  U.S.  funds  from  subsidiz- 
ing police  and  prison  systems.  And 
section  32  of  the  authorizatioa  bill  ex- 
pressed the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  deny  economic  or 
military  aid  to  countries  holding  political 
prisoners. 

We  often  hear  from  the  White  House 
that  Congress  is  a  "do  nothing"  Congress. 
Well,  here  we  have  done  something. 
Those  bills  are  on  the  record.  I  think 
that  the  will  of  the  Senate  is  quite  clear 
on  the  question  of  aid  to  Thieu. 

I  believe  that  U.S.  defense  money 
should  be  used  in  ways  that  will  truly  add 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and 
fulfill  our  commitments  to  democratic 
governments  abroad.  We  should  not  be 
weakening  our  economy — and  hence  our 
real  defense  posture — by  squandering 
money  on  a  warring,  military  dictator- 
ship. To  do  so  also  weakens  ova  demo- 
cratic principles. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  back-door  na- 
ture of  this  request. 

The  adminlstratioa  initially  rcQuested 
$1.6  billion  in  military  aid  for  South 
Vietnam  in  fiscal  yeaa- 1974.  But  Congress 
rejected  that  proposal  and  Instead  Im- 
posed a  ceiling  of  $1,126  biUion. 

No  sooner  was  that  vote  out  of  the  way 
than  the  Pentagon  started  talking  pub- 
licly about  a  supplemental  request. 

I  think  that  when  Congress  cut  the  ad- 
ministration's request  for  this  fiscal  year, 
it  meant  business. 

Now  the  administration  Is  trying  to  get 
that  extra  $474  million — only  this  time 
through  the  back  door  of  the  supple- 
mental request.  This  is  reminiscent  of 
the  old  song:  "Close  the  windows,  they're 
coming  in  through  the  doors:  Close  the 


doors,  they're  coming  In  through  the 
vrindows." 

One  way  or  another,  the  administra- 
tion seems  determined  to  vend  that 
money  on  military  combat  in  Vietnam. 
The  Congress  must  be  equally  determined 
that  it  shall  not  be  spent  in  such  a  waste- 
ful, desti-uctive  manner. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  back-door 
financing,  let  me  say  something  else 
about  the  confusing  nature  of  this  re- 
quest, namely,  that  it  is  not  eren  clear 
lK)w  much  money  we  are  talking  about. 

As  you  probably  know,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  has  determined  that 
reports  submittted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Defense  Department  have  not  re- 
flected the  true  value  of  military  aid  to 
South  Vietnam.  In  fiscal  year  1971,  the 
GAO  found  that  the  Pentagon  supplied 
almost  a  third  again  as  much  aid — an- 
other $400  million — as  Congress  was  told 
about. 

I  cannot  help  wondering  wheOier  this 
same  kind  of  thing  is  not  still  going  on. 
I  hope  the  committee  will  do  its  best 
to  find  ouL 

To  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
finally  stopped  wasting  American  lives 
in  Vietnam.  We  must  now  stop  wasting 
American  dollars  there,  too. 

This  goes  not  only  for  fiscal  year  1974, 
but  for  fiscal  year  1975  and  beyond.  I 
want  to  state,  for  the  Record,  my  op- 
position to  the  $1.6  billion  in  military  aid 
that  the  administration  is  requesting  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year.  This  figure  repre- 
sents another  $474  million  increase  over 
the  current  authorization  ceiling. 

I  say  "no"  both  times — "no"  to  an  ex- 
tra $474  million  for  1974  and  "no"  to  an 
extra  $474  million  for  1975.  Military  aid 
to  "Riieu  should  be  going  down — rap- 
idly— ^not  up. 

I  am  delighted  that  Senators  Hart  of 
Michigan,  Huddlestox  of  Kentucky,  and 
ABomtEZK  of  North  Dakota,  are  now  here 
to  testify  against  this  additunal  military 
aid  to  Thieu. 

Thank  you. 


ANNIVERSARY   OF   HUNGARIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  this  an- 
niversary of  Hungarian  independence, 
we  recall  the  March  Laws  of  1848  which 
made  Hungary  virtually  independent  un- 
der the  Hapsburg  monarchy  and  which 
called  for  popular,  representative  gov- 
ernment, religious  freedom,  the  right  of 
public  assembly  and  the  abolition  of  serf- 
dom. 

Unfortimately  Hungary's  Independ- 
ence did  not  endure.  In  a  few  months 
the  Hapsburgs,  aided  by  Russian  troops, 
overthrew  the  yoiing  republic. 

In  our  time  we  have  wituessed  similar 
tragedies  which  have  befallen  the  pe(H>le 
of  Hungary.  In  195€  the  Hungarians 
tried  again  to  achieve  real  freedom,  and 
again  the  effort  was  thwarted  by  Rus- 
sian troops. 

We  can  conclude  that  the  past  has 
been  unkind  to  the  Hungarians  In  a  poli- 
tical sense.  Yet  the  prestige  of  the  Hun- 
garian people  has  always  been  high,  both 
in  EunH>e  and  America.  All  know  that 
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the  Hungarians  have  made  magtlilcent 
contributions  in  music,  drama,  ai  d  lit 
erature.  Indeed,  the  Hungarian^  have 
been  acclaimed  as  well  for  their  s  yle  of 
life,  their  Interest  in  the  arts.  thei«  dedi 
cation  to  life  and  freedom.  Himg  rians 
are  much  respected  in  the  cilUized 
world. 

Against  the  backdrop  of  tlieir  p(|itical 
misfortunes,  the  Hungarians  have  aain- 
tained  their  traditions,  their  con  true 
tive  character,  and  their  determi  ation 
that  one  day  Himgary  again  will  t  s  free 
of  foreign  influence.  They  desen  >  the 
concern  and  the  prayer  of  all  Amei  cans. 
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OIL  SHORTAGE  WILL  CONTI  UE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presideu  .  the 
annoimcement  that  all  but  two  Art  >  na- 
tions will  lift  their  5-month  oil  em  largo 
for  a  2V2  month  trial  period  carrl(  i  but 
one  message:  The  United  States  wll  con- 
tinue to  have  an  oil  shortage.  Then  Is  no 
guarantee  that  the  embargo  will  i  )t  be 
reinstated. 

Thus,  we  have  no  time  to  lose.  Tnb  ad- 
ministration and  Congress  must  Buckle 
down  to  establishing  a  policy  thn  will 
provide  this  country  with  adequa^  en- 
ergy supplies.  For  at  least  the  n«(t  10 
years  that  policy  must  consist  o 
servation.  exploration.  d0VeIopme 
research. 

Only  through  adequate  ene., 
sources  of  our  own  can  we  avoid  d 
to  the  time  of  foreign  oil  produc 


AMERICA  IS  STILL  A  GREAT  pfUcE 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  v*t  in- 
teresting article  appeared  in  the|:n[iris- 
tian  Science  Monitor  entitled  "Beaming 
an  American.  1974."  I  believe  this  Article 
has  food  for  thought  for  all  of  u^.  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that:t  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  i 

There  being  no  objection,  the^rticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  i 

Becouing   an   American,    197^ 
(By  Joy  OervUIe-Reache)    " 

BosTOK. — I'm  one  of  59  Immigrants  Just 
sworn  in  as  American  citizens  here  in  Boston. 

Some  of  my  American  friends  have  asked: 
Why  do  you  want  to  join  us.  particularly 
now? 

It's  hard  to  say.  In  cut  and  dried  terms. 
It's  a  sense  of  the  time  being  right.  Seven 
years  ago.  when  I  came  here  from  Europe.  I 
couldn't  have  done  It.  Even  two  years  ago 
I  couldn't. 

But  now.  whatever  the  turmoU  besetting 
the  United  States.  I  want  to  belong.  I  want 
to  participate,  to  vote.  I  don't  want  to  go  on 
living,  working,  and  paying  taxes  here  as 
an  outsider. 

I  don't  love  my  country  of  origin  any  less 
because  of  this,  but  my  affections  have 
broctdened.  Instead  of  criticizing  America,  as 
I  once  did,  I  want  to  do  my  part  to  help, 
however  small  my  contribution  might  be! 
Deep  inside  I  know  that  this  U  the  thing  to 
do.  It's  a  matter  of  feeling  rather  than  cold 
reasoning. 

The  oath-taking  ceremony  has  .strength- 
ened  the  desire  to  belong  by  making  me  feel 
wanted. 

I  had  expected  a  dingy  courtroom  and  a 
hustle  of  officialdom,  but  It  wasn't  11^  that. 


Under  a  fresh  coat  of  paint  District  Court- 
room No.  a  at  Boston's  John  W.  McCormack 
ButldUig  was  Ught  and  dignified. 

This  was  the  first  sitting  in  It  since  the 
redecorating. 

One  by  one  the  new  citizens  filed  In:  aU 
ages  and  many  different  ethnic  origins.  The 
youngest  was  a  smUing  Asian  girl,  seven  or 
eight  years  old.  who  was  accompanied  by 
her  adoptive  American  mother. 

Two  officials  of  the  Justice  Department 
greeted  each  of  us  with  patient,  gentle  cour- 
tesy. Sitting  on  my  right  was  a  beautiful 
Asian  woman,  next  to  her  an  Irishman.  A 
woman  behind  me  patted  me  on  the  shoul- 
der: "You  British,  too?'  On  my  left  was  a 
Portuguese  girl  from  the  Azores. 

Half  an  hour  before  the  sitting  was  due  to 
start  we  signed  our  citizenship  papers  on  a 
table  In  the  center  of  the  room.  After  the 
signing  two  women  wearing  the  peaked  caps 
of  the  American  Legion  handed  each  of  us 
a  tiny  Stars  and  Stripes. 

There  was  a  last-minute  arrival — a  girl  In 
her  20's  with  long,  dark  hair  falling  over  her 
shoulders.  She  might  have  been  Italian  or 
Portuguese.  The  clerks  who  had  helped  with 
the  signing  had  left,  but  the  girl  wasn't 
scolded  for  being  late.  As  patiently  as  before 
the  two  offlclala  reopened  their  briefcases  and 
found  the  documents  for  her  to  sign. 

Promptly  at  10  a.m.  the  Judge  was  ushered 
in.  He  noticed  the  huddle  of  friends  of  the 
new  citizens  pressed  against  the  door  and 
Invited  them  to  move  up  the  room  to  a 
space  still  awaiting  chairs  after  the  recent 
redecorating.  A  friend  of  mine  found  a  seat 
in  the  witness  box. 

All  69  of  us  stood  with  right  hand  raised 
while  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  admin- 
istered. 

Then  the  Judge  spoke,  and  what  he  said 
was  warm  and  moving.  He  told  us  that  his 
grandparents  were  Italian  Immigrants.  I 
learned  afterwards  that  he  was  Judge  Joseph 
L.  Tauro,  whose  father  is  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial  Court.  His 
grandfather  was  a  shoe-maker   by   trade. 

"The  great  strength  of  this  country," 
Judge  Tauro  began,  "is  caused  by  occasions 
such  as  this  when  men  and  women  such 
as  yourselves,  filled  with  hope,  high  expecta- 
tion and  determination,  join  hands  In  volun- 
tary association  with  native  Americans  in 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of 
America." 

His  grandparents,  he  said,  came  to  the 
U.S.  with  no  funds.  "But  nonetheless  they 
had  great  wealth:  that  of  health,  courage 
determination,  faith  in  the  American  dream 
and  faith  in  the  virtue  of  hard  work  and  In 
the  satUfactlon  of  doing  a  Job  well,  both  as 
a  matter  of  personal  pride  and  as  a  means  for 
elevating  the  living  standard  of  their  family. 
I  remember  them  well,  with  great  love  and. 
as  I  get  older,  increasing  respect. 

"But  occasions  such  as  this,"  the  Judge 
continued,  "bring  home  the  point  that  there 
really  wasn't  anything  unusual  about  my 
"randparents,  They  were  typical  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  foreign-born  men  and 
women  who  left  their  home  in  search  of 
something  better  and  in  the  process  so 
greatly  enriched  the  quality  of  life  In 
America. 

"They  were  typical  of  you,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, all  of  differing  backgrounds,  differ- 
ent training  and  different  traditions,  but 
nonetheless,  sharing  a  common  purpose-  a 
dedication  to  the  principles  and  Ideals  of 
this  great  country  and  a  determination  to 
preserve  »nd  enhance  those  principles  and 
ideals  for  t(«>nerations  to  cotne. 

"My  fellow  Americans.  I  welcome  you " 
he  concluded. 

Thank  you.  Judge  Tauro.  for  making  us 
feel  wanted. 
Thank  you.  America. 


THE  INAUGURATION  OP  CARLOS 
ANDREZ  PEREZ  AS  PRESIDENT  OP 
VENEZUELA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  recent  in- 
auguration of  Carlos  Andres  Perez  as 
President  of  Venezuela. 

At  a  time  when  the  viability  of  demo- 
cratic processes  has  Ijeen  challenged  in 
all  too  many  Latin  American  coimtries, 
the  continuing  success  of  the  democratic 
system  of  Venezuela  deserves  our  atten- 
tion. 

The  promise  of  the  new  administration 
was  evident  in  the  inaugural  address  of 
the  new  President  who  looked  not  only 
to  the  continued  social  and  economic 
progress  of  his  own  nation  but  to  the 
role  that  nation  can  play  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Latin  America. 

His  statement  included  a  pledge  to 
use  the  benefits  of  Venezuela's  oil  re- 
sources to  raise  the  standard  of  living 
of  all  Latin  Americans  through  the  crea- 
tion of  a  trust  fund  within  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.  It  should 
be  added  that  President  Perez  empha- 
sized such  a  fund  would  be  devoid  of  the 
veto  which  the  United  States  consistently 
has  insisted  upon  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  social  progress  timst  fund. 

At  the  same  time,  tlie  new  President's 
statement  reflected  previous  expressions 
of  a  willingness  to  explore  a  normaliza- 
tion of  relations  with  Cuba.  I  would  hope, 
as  I  have  stated  in  the  past,  that  tlie 
administration  would  adopt  as  enlight- 
ened a  position  witli  regard  to  Cuba.  It 
should  be  noted  that  Venezuela's  attitude 
in  this  matter  is  more  than  the  attitude 
of  one  Latin  American  nation.  It  was 
Venezuela  which  originally  filed  a  specific 
complaint  against  Cuba  in  the  OAS,  with 
our  support,  that  led  to  the  economic 
embargo  against  that  nation.  Now  Vene- 
zuela has  indicated  an  awareness  of 
changed  conditions  in  the  world  and  in 
the  attitudes  and  practices  of  the  Re- 
public of  Cuba,  that  we  stiU  have  not 
admitted. 

In  this  area  as  well  as  in  others,  the 
statement  of  the  new  Piesident  deserves 
our  attention  as  an  outstanding  declara- 
tion by  one  of  the  leading  statesmen  of 
Latin  America. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  articles  on  this  subject  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Venezuelan  Seeks  Bipartisan  Oil  Stand 
Caracas,  March  12. — Venezuela's  new  presi- 
dent, Carlos  Andres  Perez,  said  today  in  his 
inaugural  address  that  he  will  seek  the 
support  of  all  parties  in  drawing  up  legisla- 
tion to  nationalize  the  largely  American- 
owned  oil  Industry. 

"We  are  going  to  fulfill  the  old  aspiration 
of  our  people  that  our  oil  be  Venezuelan," 
Perez  told  the  nation  in  a  television  speech 
to  Congress. 

"More  than  a  new  law,  it  is  necessary  to 
obtain  the  agreement  of  all  Venezuelans 
about  what  we  can  and  should  do  to  ol)ey 
this  unique  and  singular  command  of 
history." 

Perez,  of  the  moderately  leftist  Democratic 
Action  Party,  did  not  set  a  time  limit  on  the 
natioaaltiiatiou  debate. 
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"The  softer  the  tone  of  our  voice,  the  easier 
It  wlU  be  to  be  heard  and  understood,"  he 
said.  Concessions  exploited  by  subsidiaries  of 
Exxon,  Mobil,  Shell  and  others  are  presently 
to  begin  reverting  to  the  state  by  1983. 

Venezuela  Is  the  third  largest  exporter  of 
oil.  Perez  has  promised  to  move  tip  the  take- 
over, which  Is  expected  to  be  accompanied 
by  compensation  for  unamortized  debt. 

Perez  told  his  audience,  which  included 
U.8.  First  Lady  Pat  Nixon  and  Soviet  Presid- 
ium Vltall  P.  Ruben,  that  Venezuela  would 
deposit  some  of  the  revenue  from  higher  oil 
prices  In  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank. 

He  said  this  money  would  be  used  by  Latin 
American  countries  "without  humiliating 
vetoes,"  a  reference  to  the  U.S.  use  of  the 
veto  threat  to  block  loans  to  nations  out  of 
favor  with  Washington.  The  United  States 
presently  Is  the  bank's  main  supporter. 

"We  shall  have  to  assume  a  position  of 
defense  of  Latin  American  rights  trampled 
by  the  economic  totalitarianism  of  the  de- 
veloped nations."  he  said. 

Perez  pledged  to  draw  up  a  long-term 
energy  policy  which  would  include  a  decision 
on  future  development  of  the  massive  Orin- 
oco heavy  oil  deposits,  estimated  at  700 
bUIIon  barrels. 

He  said  Venezuela,  thanks  to  its  oil  wealth, 
would  help  Latin  America's  "common  strug- 
gle for  Independent  development,  (through] 
Just  prices  for  other  raw  materials  and  a 
just  and  a  balanced  share  In  world  trade." 

Venezuela  produces  3.35  million  barrels 
dally,  of  which  more  than  3  million  are  ex- 
ported. More  than  half  of  this  goes  to  the 
United  States,  which  receives  35  per  cent 
of  its  oU  imports  from  Venezuela. 

Perez,  61,  who  has  been  Jailed  and  exiled 
In  his  political  career.  Is  only  the  fifth  freely- 
elected  president  in  Venezuela's  150  years  of 
Independence.  He  defeated  Lorenzo  Fernan- 
dez of  the  Social  Christian  Party. 

The  three  days  of  Inaugural  ceremonies 
were  going  ott  smoothly,  a  far  cry  from  the 
early  1960s,  when  Perez  was  Interior  minister 
and  Marxist'  guerrUlas  were  trying  to  bring 
down  the  government.  The  far  left  had  little 
success  at  the  ballot  box  in  the  December 
election,  gaining  only  12  per  cent  of  the  votes. 


Veneztielan  Leader  Vows  at  iNArct.B.M.  To 

Help  the  Latins 

(By  Marvine  Howe) 

Caracas,  Venezuela,  March  12. — Venezue- 
la's new  President  today  offered  this  country's 
vast  oU  wealth  to  help  achieve  the  economic 
liberation  of  Latin  America. 

"We  must  take  up  the  defense  of  Latin- 
American  rights,  trampled  by  the  economic 
totalitarianism  of  the  developed  countries," 
President  Carlos  Andres  Perez  declared  in  his 
Inaugural  address. 

The  dynamic  new  chief  of  state  made  a 
clear  bid  for  a  role  of  leadership  in  Latin 
America  In  an  hour-and-a-half  speech  in 
which  he  presented  the  broad  lines  of  bis 
Government's  program. 

"Venezuela,"  he  declared,  "now  has  the 
opportunity  to  offer  Latin  America,  with  the 
backing  of  oil,  efficient  cooperation  to  carry 
out  the  common  struggle  for  Independent 
development,  decent  prices  for  other  raw  ma- 
terials and  a  Jtist  and  balanced  participation 
in  world  trr.de." 

President  Pdrez,  51  years  old,  took  the  oath 
of  office  in  the  colonial-style  legislative  pal- 
ace before  a  Joint  session  of  Congress  and 
260  representatives  of  72  countries.  A  host  of 
dignitaries,  including  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
attended. 

Outside,  a  heavy  military  guard  held  back 
several  thousand  spectators.  There  was  a  po- 
lite scattering  of  applause  for  Mrs.  Nixon 
and  no  hostile  leftist  demonstration,  of  the 
kind  that  marred  her  visit  here  with  her  hus- 
band in  1958. 


Speaking  shortly  after  receiving  the  sash 
of  office  from  the  former  President,  Rafael 
Caldera,  Mr.  P6rez  declared  that  to  help  other 
Latin-American  countries  Venezuela  would 
set  up  a  trust  fvmd  within  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank  "without  humiliating 
vetoes."  This  was  a  .slap  at  the  United  Staters, 
which  has  retained  a  veto  over  the  social 
progre? 3  fund  in  the  bank. 

CUB  doors  are  open 

He  said  that  Washington's  offer  of  a  new 
dialogue  with  Latin  America  "deserves  our 
optimistic  attention."  and  expressed  approval 
of  a  new  United  States  policy  on  the  Panama 
Canal.  He  urged  that  Panama's  claims  be 
satisfied  by  Dec.  7,  the  150th  anniversary  of 
the  Congress  of  Panaima,  one  of  the  earliest 
attempts  to  achieve  Latin-American  inde- 
pendence. 

President  Perez  made  no  specific  reference 
to  Cuba  but  declared  that  "our  doors  are 
open,  even  to  those  that  are  not  represented 
here."  In  earlier  statements,  he  has  said  that 
Cuba  should  take  the  initiative  to  restore  re- 
lations with  Venezuela. 

The  new  President  declared  that  It  was  ur- 
gent for  Venezuela  to  establish  a  new  oil  pol- 
icy that  would  be  both  "national  and  na- 
tionalistic." Foreign  companies  now  accoimt 
for  90  per  cent  of  the  country's  production. 

"We  are  going  to  full  the  old  aspiration  of 
our  people,  that  our  oil  will  be  Venezuelan," 
ho  pledged. 

Mr.  Perez  set  no  timetable  In  his  speech 
bi:t  iu  an  Interview  yesterday  he  declared 
that  the  nationalization  procedure  would  be 
worked  out  within  the  first  two  years  of  his 
fl\e-vear  term. 


MENTAL  CARE  INNOVATIONS  IN 
KANSAS 

Ml-.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  March 
13  Wall  Street  Journal  carried  a  report 
on  the  Memiinger  Psychiatric  Clinic  in 
Topeka,  Kans.  Foremost,  among  a  small 
number  of  such  private  institutions  In 
our  Nation,  the  Menninger  Clinic  has  for 
over  50  years  been  an  outstanding  exam- 
ple of  the  very  best  in  mental  health  fa- 
cilities and  treatment. 

The  State  of  Kansas  takes  gi-eat  pride 
in  accomplishments  of  the  Menninger 
family  and  in  the  work  of  the  Men- 
ninger Foundation  and  its  staff  on  be- 
half of  better  imderstanding  of  the  hu- 
man mind  and  improved  means  of  re- 
sponding to  the  mental  illnesses  to  which 
individuals  in  our  society  are  susceptible. 

Always  foi"ward-looklng  and  concerned 
with  ways  of  changing  its  methods  and 
practices  to  achieve  greater  effectiveness 
in  providing  mental  health  care,  the 
foundation  is  a  unique  asset  to  Kansas 
and  the  Nation.  I  believe  this  article 
would  be  of  interest  to  many  Senators 
who  are  concerned  with  current  mental 
health  issues  and  developments,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  t>e  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  aiticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Heal  Thy  Neighbor — ^The  Menninger  Clinic 

Is    Chancing    Its    Ways;    Patients    Help 

Run  It 

(By  Richard  D.  James) 

Topeka.  Kan. — "I  needed  help,  but  it  was 
hard  to  admit.  I'd  gotten  Involved  with 
drinking  and  drugs  and  Just  started  flipping 
out — losing  contact  with  people.  I  was  pret- 
ty much  out  of  touch  with  reality." 

Speaking  Is  a  22-year-old  Michigan  wom- 


an. Dressed  In  bell-bottom  blue  jeans  and 
a  white  blouse,  she  looks  like  a  college  coed. 
In  fact  she  was  one  until  she  dropped  ovtt 
of  school  three  years  ago.  Now  she  Is  a  mental 
patient  here  at  the  Menninger  oUnle,  one  '>t 
the   world'b  foremost  psychiatric  centers. 

Tlierc  are  plenty  of  other  patientfi  her  age 
nt  the  clinic.  Doctors  Ju^t  say  they  are  seeing 
more  young  people  than  ever  before.  Tli'-y 
site  a  variety  oC  reasons  lucluding  a  surft  it 
of  material  goods  that  tempts  Jaded  adoles- 
cents to  stray  ofi'  accepted  paths  of  behavl-'f 
and  an  effluent  society  that  is  better  abie 
to  afford  psychiatric  care  for  its  young. 

Dealing  with  a  wave  of  young  patlent.s  Is 
Just  one  of  the  new  ways  of  life  faced  these 
days  by  the  Menninger  Foundation,  which 
runs  the  clinic.  Founded  more  than  50  years 
ago  by  the  Menninger  brothers,  Drs.  Karl 
and  Will,  and  their  father.  Dr.  Charles,  tl.e 
foundation  now  is  in  transition. 

a   NEW  GENERATION 

Its  operation  is  being  taken  over  by  a  new 
generation  of  Menningers  with  a  different 
style  of  doing  things.  They  are  adopting 
different  management  practices  and  treat- 
ment methods.  One  significant  change:  Pa- 
tients are  given  a  strong  hand  in  running 
the  ho^ital  and  treating  other  patients. 

In  addition,  the  foundation  Is  experiment- 
lug  with  ways  of  taking  what  Is  learned  iu 
treating  the  mentally  ill  and  using  this 
knowledge  to  help  other  groups  cope  ^'irh 
the  growing  pressures  of  modern  life. 

'llie  Menninger  Foundation  belongs  to  the 
exclusive  high-priced  world  of  private  psy- 
chiatric hospitals.  There  are  only  150  in  the 
country,  and  they  admit  only  slightly  more 
than  100,000  patients  annually.  That  com- 
pares to  about  350  state  and  other  public 
mental  hospitals  that  admit  about  'r70,0<X) 
patients  each  year. 

Even  as  private  facilities  go,  Mennhiger 
is  small.  It  admits  only  about  300  patients  to 
its  two  hospitals  annually.  Nearly  all  (95";  ) 
come  from  outside  Kansas,  and  because  of 
the  high  cost,  they  have  been  largely  tlie 
rich  and  the  famous.  "If  you'd  look  down 
otir  patient  list  (something  no  outsider  is  al- 
lowed to  do) ,  you'd  recognize  many  of  the 
names  of  American  industry,"  an  official 
says, 

$100   A   DAY 

The  cost  of  hospitalization  runs  $100  a 
day.  The  bill  for  an  eight-month  stay,  abovt 
the  average,  totals  925.000  to  $30,000.  By 
comparison,  the  charge  at  Topeka  Stare 
Hospital,  a  publicly  supported  psychU'tric 
hospital  a  few  block  away.  Is  $37  a  day  for 
the  first  60  days  and  $9  a  day  after  that ;  <•  n 
eight-month    stay   costs    around   $4,000. 

Despite  the  cost,  Menninger  Isnt  the  ex- 
clusive realm  It  once  was.  "We  stlU  draw  a 
large  number  of  patients  from  the  wealthy, 
and  we  get  the  chUdren  and  spouses  of  a 
few  Hollywood  stars,  but  health  Insurance  is 
changing  that.  It  is  giving  us  a  broader  so- 
cioeconomic range,"  says  Dr.  Roy  Mennin- 
ger, the  46-year-old  president  of  the  founda- 
tion and  oldest  son  of  Dr.  Will  Menninger. 
one  of  the  founders. 

Most  patients  are  well  aware  of  the  cost. 
■"You  get  a  bill  every  month  for  more  than 
*3.000  and  you  look  at  It  and  say,  'Well,  last 
month  It  cost  $3,000  and  all  I  have  to  sho<v 
for  It  are  two  ceramic  potF  and  one  bowl 
that  I  made  in  the  workshop,'  "  says  a  20- 
year-old  patient  who  has  been  hospitalized 
about  a  year.  "Am  I  worth  $36,000  a  year?' 
A  divorced  mother  of  three,  also  hospital- 
ized for  a  year  says:  "An  awareness  of  the 
cost  Is  an  important  part  of  your  treatment 
because  you  have  a  better  Idea  of  its  value." 

The  foiuidation  has  a  staff  of  880  people, 
of  whom  about  120  are  pyschiatrists  or  psy- 
chologists. (About  6%  of  UJ3.  psychiatrists 
were  trained  at  Menninger.)  Its  factlltle.s 
sprawl  acroKs  more  than  400  acres  divided 
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inio  what  «re  caObcI  th«  eaat  and  vest  cam 
piuML  InitMd.  th*  atoMMpbMw  is'rMnliiis- 
ceat  or  a  coUags.  The  adult  hospltiiL  which 
houses  160  paUaota.  resembles  a  (t^nnttory. 
Booms  aad  ballways  aie  caipete^  Nucses 
aod  doctoc*  ««ar  onUnair  street  clotbes, 
not  white  uniforms.  Patleuts  and^taff  eat 
together  in  the  same  dining  room.i 

LtlTLE   aEST«4INT  |^ 

OaKng  the  (Jay  patients  ino'\'e  freegr  among 
various  bnildlngs  that  house  clocto»#*  offices, 
mantial  arte  shope,  a  gymnasliun.-^  canteen 
and  other  faculties.  Few  If  any  patlentB  are 
restrained   in   any   way.   Hospital   doors   are 
locked  at  11  p.m.  and  opened  at  6  ain.  There 
are  no  locked  wards.  Occasionally,  j)atlents 
do  teare  tiie  gronnds  without  perailsston — 
they  call  it  -Hoping" — ^but  the  lofindation 
hardly  ever  has  to  request  aid  from  Topeka 
police  in  finding  them.  Most  rctunj  volun- 
tarUy  after  a  few  hours.  All  patients  '*re  con- 
sidered to  be  at  the  center  voluntajtily,  and 
ujxler  Ifansaw  law  they  can  leave  legiAly  after 
giriog  a  vie  days'  notice.  | 

8*««B  itennlngeri  are  currently  associated 
wltk  tta*  fooBdatton.  including  B#y,  the 
IH-nstdiBt.  Of  the  ori^rtnal  foonde^L  only 
Karl  is  Urine.  Now  80  years  old^  ha  Is 
ctMHrasan  ct  the  Itoard  of  trxisteea.  WfU  died 
Ui  UM,  WUVa  and  Karl's  father  li  1853. 
Karlk  oaly  aoa.  Robert.  Is  a  trustee  ^d  di- 
rector ot  the  foundation's  museti^  and 
arohlvw.  WUl^  wife  is  a  trus*B*4  Boy's 
brother  PhMlp  holds  an  adiiilnlstratl|e  poat 
connnrtad  with  fond  raising,  .^iiother 
brother.  Walter,  is  on  "loan"  from  the 
touadatkHi  to  Topekjt  a  ate  Hospltalt^  where 
ha  haaAs  the  dime.  Bdwin.  a  brother  ^f  Karl 
aod  WIU  who  haa  nervr  been  emploked  by 
the  orgaalaaaaa.  ia  a  trustee.  | 

ICnch  at  the  power  and  responslbiQty  for 
running  the  foundation  rests  with  Bcw,  who 
wma  etoctad  prrstdent  in  1»S7.  sucoeedttig  his 
fnfhar.  Under  his  leadership  the  orgac^^tlon 
la  oBdargotag  nmaerous  changes,  in  the 
trnatiiwt  araa,  the  old  rirtiuaiy  totll  efs- 
phaata  on  parchoanalysla,  where  a  gattent 
iNs  dowB  fior  long  talks  with  a  psyc&atriat 
to  •spton  the  patients  past.  U  beiiif^inodl- 
flad.  FsychoanalfBia  is  stlU  used,  but|ao  are 
a  nnmbar  of  othar  approachea.  -a 

Today  the  entire  hospital — patleii^  and 
staff — Is  viewed  as  an  eaperimentali^  social 
si»lliifc  in  which  patienta  carry  outt  social 
tasks  aad  the  ataH  studies  the  eaap^ional 
dim>mltlss  that  the  pat  tents  enoouatcr.  "In- 
staad  of  a  patient  simply  Bitting  wlth«  pay. 
ehothaca^lst  aad  talking  about  the  past, 
things  are  haM>e<ui>g  ttere  in  the  hospital 
right  BOW  that  can  l>e  observed."  a^  I>r. 
Peter  HactoooiJia.  hospiUl  director.       ^ 

yn^r  doaa  Mannlnggr  believe  th^  ap- 
proach Is  better  than  peycboanalyste  hlone? 
"The  aickar  a  patlant  the  leas  alila  h#  la  to 
uadnrstaad  what  he'a  doing.  When  a  ipttent 
is  too  alok  to  ha  able  to  tell  about  hlz^lelC.  if 
the  only  thing  you  do  1«  talk  with  hhfe  you 
only  set  a  eery  partial  and  very  distorted 
ptetMve  of  his  probiam."  Dr.  Hartooolllff  aays. 
"We  wast  to  fet  the  fuU  picture  audi  then 
help  the  patient  see  It."  1 

Under  the  sfstam  patients  play  an  tjlapor- 
taat  role  in  helping  other  patients  ga$  well. 
The  toraaer  Miohigan  coed  tells  how  ^r>e 
helped  her:  "If  I  don't  keep  in  contact  with 
reaaty  and  work  very  hard  at  it,  I  can  get 
way  o9  into  fsnta rtei  So  I  Jast  iceeEf  taU- 
ii^;  t*  people.  A  lot  of  Uokes  I  can  rthlnk 
woaaatMng  is  very  real  and  that  I'mlbeing 
vary  rattoaal.  but  they  U  tell  me  I'nt^really 
very  cbafuaad.~ 

How  can  one  taentaBy  111  person  know 
another  is  eoafoiied?  "People  aren't  crazy 
a4  hOMTS  a  day."  she  aays.  "It's  an  episode. 
ro«  haae  your  upa  and  downs."  PatleiiU 
can  help  dortng  their  ratiofuU  perio^. 
s*a*oa»t»  Mvtx  ^ 

The  hospital  is  organized  to  promo^  this 
kind  of  interaction    It  is  divided  Into  sec- 
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■  UoDs  Of  M  to  85  patleBts  and  nlaa  ataff 
mambera.  Xach  secthm  la  run  a  Uttla  dllTer- 
enUy.  depending  on  the  doctor  in  charge,  but 
typlcaUy  the  patients  in  each  aecttoa  are 
divided  into  four  teams.  Sach  team  meets 
four  tiaaes  a  week  with  the  staff  members. 
An  agenda  U  drawn  up  and  minutes  are 
kept.  Usually  the  meeting  lasta  about  an 
hour. 

.  During  the  sessions,  the  patients  and 
staff  members  through  a  majority-rule  proc- 
ess make  treatment  decisions,  among  other 
things.  They  might,  for  instance,  decide 
■whether  a  patient  should  be  allowed  to  take 
a  bus  Into  town  alone.  If  staff  members  or 
other  patients  have  noticed  that  the  pa- 
tient Is  particularly  depressed,  they  may  de- 
cide he  needs  extra  attention  and  shouldn't 
be  allowed  In  town  alone.  Ultimately  the 
team  doctor  Is  responsible  for  the  decision, 
but  the  majority — patients  and  staff — rules, 
and  the  doctor  simply  ratifies  the  action  by 
signing  the  order. 

Patients  also  are  given  a  voice  In  govern- 
ing the  hospital.  Patient  government  pro- 
vides a  setting  for  staff  members  to  observe 
patients'  behavior,  but  It  also  teaches  them 
how  to  deal  with  responsibility,  doctors  say. 
Says  one  patient : 

"I  don't  care  what  hospital  I've  been  In 
(he  has  been  in  three — two  public  and  one 
other  private),  they  were  trying  to  teach 
you  to  be  responsible.  But  In  all  the  other 
hospitals  the  staff  did  everything.  For  you 
to  be  able  to  assume  responsibility,  they 
have  to  give  you  responsibility." 

Patient  representatives  are  elected  from 
each  section  to  a  25-member  council.  Staff 
representatives  serve  on  another  council 
and  a  liaison  committee  has  representatives 
from  both  councils.  Issues  range  from  how 
to  deal  with  drugs  or  suicide  to  planning  lei- 
sure-time activltiea.  In  one  case  patients 
wanted  to  serve  champagne  at  a  New 
Tear's  Eve  party.  The  hospital  coimcll  ap- 
proved the  idea  and  the  patient  council  set 
the  limits — one  glass  per  person.  The  occa- 
sion was  sncoessful,  and  the  champagne 
caijsed  no  problems. 

TRZ  COAL  IS  CUAKCL 

The  main  goal  of  the  Menninger  program 
is  to  bring  about  basic  changes  in  the  per- 
sonality. From  that  standpoint  the  hospital 
Is  dlffaraot  from  many  p^chiatric  hospitals 
whose  goal  Is  to  deal  with  an  •moUooal  cri- 
sis, help  the  patient  pull  himself  together 

at  least  temporarily— and  get  back  to  ordi- 
nary life. 

The  Meiminger  approach  also  differs 
from  what  has  been  going  on  In  mental 
health  generally  during  tha  past  decade. 
Anphasis  in  the  flekt  generaUy  has  been  on 
closing  menUU  boqritala  and  treating  pa- 
tients in  the  community  while  they  lire  at 
home.  Often  that  simply  shifts  the  problem 
Into  the  community,  "where  It  Is  lost,'  sa)^ 
Dr.  Roy  Mennlnger.  "Here  we  haven't  gone 
along  with  the  view  that  mental  hospitals 
are  passe  and  that  there's  no  longer  a  need 
for  an  Uolatsd  and  apacUUxed  environment 
to  treat  Ul  people."  The  ha4>ttal  is  still  an 
Important  tool  (or  diacnoeU  as  weU  as  treat- 
ment, he  contends. 

The  Mennhiger  doctors  Ijelieve  tliat  wliat 
they  learn  from  woriOug  with  patients  in  the 
hospital  may  have  broad  social  application. 
The  foundation  has  already  tried  two  pUot 
projects  in  this  area.  In  both  Instances  it 
sent  a  two-man  team  into  communities  to 
cool  tensions  between  groups — in  Lawrence, 
Kan.,  between  blacks.  Indians  and  Chicanes 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  poUce  on  the  other, 
aad  in  Piainfleld.  NJ,  between  tiie  school 
hoard  and  tlie  city  council,  which  were  at 
odds  ostensibly  over  school  integration. 

"T*e  team  was  composed  of  trained 
mental-health  workers,"  aays  Dr.  Meiiuln- 
ger.  "They  knew  how  to  listen  to  what 
wasn't  being  said.  They  underst.ind  tlie  Im- 
pact   of    feelings    on    l)ehavior.    Tliey    k-iew 
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something  about  group  behavior  and  how 
crazy  people  can  act  when  they  become 
members  of  a  group.  And  they  understood 
the  Irrational.  As  a  result,  they  were  able  to 
reestablish  a  climate  of  trust.  The  two  peo- 
ple weren't  practicing  psychiatry,  but  they 
would  have  never  been  so  successful  had 
they  not  been  trained  in  working  with  men- 
tally sick  people." 

THE  ri-\T  PANC.UCr 

Besides  adopting  new  approaches  to 
mental  lUuess,  the  foundation  is  aiowly 
changing  from  what  has  been  called  a  fami- 
ly-held proprietorship  run  by  two  brilliant, 
charismatic  individuals  to  a  corporate  Insti- 
tution with  professional  management.  "Karl 
and  my  fathN  attracted  some  brUllant  peo- 
ple, but  they  built  no  substructure  of  sup- 
portive leadership."  Dr.  Boy  Mennmger 
says,  '"niey  were  it,  and  e\-erybody  else 
was  not  of  a  flat  pancake." 

As  a  result,  he  aays,  the  organization 
"had  flairs  of  liriliiance  and  drama — and  it 
had  considerable  Inefnciency.  When  I  came 
into  this  job  I  found  a  disorganized  organl- 
Eation  somewhat  akin  to  oonf  tued  and  am^ry 
children  whoae  very  forceful  parents  had 
suddenly  departed." 

Among  other  things,  the  Wharton  School 
of  Finance  has  been  cmnmlasioned  to  help 
prepare  a  year-long  study  of  the  foundation, 
its  future  goals  and  how  to  reach  them.  Di 
addition,  the  80-meml>er  board  of  trtistees 
that  is  tiltimately  acooimtabla  for  the  foun- 
daUon's  operation  Is  being  built  into  a  more 
aggres-sive  body. 

"In  the  past  It's  been  kind  of  a  mntual- 
admlratlon  society,'  says  one  obeervvr. 
"Will  Mennlnger  put  anybody  on  the  board 
he  Uked  or  who  he  thought  Uked  him."  Now 
new  members,  like  4«-year-old  Harvey  Kap- 
nldc,  bead  of  the  accounting  firm  of  Arthur 
Andersen  Co.  who  was  elected  a  trustee  In 
April,  are  chosen  with  an  eye  toward  adding 
management  know-how  or  other  skins  and 
toward  lowering  the  average  age,  which  Is 
around  70. 


LOS  ANGELES  MAYOR  THOMAS 
BRADLEY 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Rcooto  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  magazine 
about  Los  Angeles'  new  mayor.  Tlioma.s 
Bradley. 

Many  Members  of  this  Senate  ai«  ac- 
quainted with  the  mayor  and  know  and 
understand  his  concern  about  the  oom- 
I^ex  metropolis  that  he  serves.  As  chlrf 
executive.  Mayor  Bradley  faces  enormous 
challenges.  The  New  York  Times  articu- 
lately expresses  how  Uiis  higlily  moti- 
vated public  ofiBcial  seeks  to  dischatve 
his  enoimous  iwponiribiUties  for  the  iral- 
f  are  of  S  million  people. 

I  request  imanlmous  consent  to  print 
In  the  Record  "He's  One  of  Us"  by  Ste- 
ven V.  Roberts,  from  the  New  York  Times 
magazine,  February  24. 1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie  Recoib. 
as  follows: 

Now  Fvrw  Wnnxs  in  Los   Ancfi.fs  Sat   op 

Brablet:  "He's  One  or  Us" 

(By  Steven  V.  BoberU) 

Los   Amccles.— Tha  San  FTanciaoo   VaUey 

is  probably   the  best  example  of   the  apec- 

tacular  suburban  growth  that  has  blanketed 

U»e   ■  suubeli"  states  of   the   West  atMl   the 

South  sUice  the  war.  Thirty  years  ago  it  was 

an  isolated  area  of  orange  groves  and  truck 

farms,  untouched  by  Uie  freeways  that  have 

sli.ce  slashed  through   the  HoUywood  HlUa. 

binding  the  valley  in  their  concrete  grasp  to 

the  fortunes  of  the  Los  Angele.s  metropolis. 
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Today  more  than  one  million  people  live  In 
this  northwestern  section  of  the  city,  dwell- 
ing in  comfortable,  If  unoriginal  homes,  sh(^- 
plng  at  convenient,  If  Impersonal  malls,  eat- 
ing at  fast.  If  Indistinguishable  restaurants 
that  have  finally  created,  not  a  melting-pot 
cultxure,  but  a  frying-pan  culture.  A  Big  Mac 
Is  a  Big  Mac  Is  a  Big  Mac. 

The  relentlessly  middle-class  denizens  of 
this  valley  tend  to  work  In  the  service  busi- 
nesses and  modem  Industries — such  as  elec- 
tronics and  computers — that  provide  the  eco- 
nomic underpinning  for  suburbia.  But  while 
many  of  them  make  enough  to  get  a  taste 
of  affluence — maybe  a  camper  or  a  boat — 
they  seldom  erase  that  tinge  of  Insecurity 
that  can  become  badly  Inflamed,  like  a  sore 
tooth,  In  times  of  Inflation  or  unemployment. 
Except  for  a  few  small  pockets,  the  valley  Is 
mainly  white,  and  In  1969  the  people  here 
panicked  at  the  prospect  of  Los  Angeles' 
electing  a  black  man.  City  Councilman 
Thomas  Bradley,  as  Mayor.  Sam  Yorty,  then 
a  two-term  Incumbent  running  for  re-elec- 
tion, nurtured  those  fears  with  the  devotion 
of  a  mother  tending  her  baby,  and  Bradley 
was  snowed  under.  Last  spring  the  two  men 
met  in  a  rematch,  and  then,  four  years  later, 
times  had  changed.  Many  valley  dwellers  still 
did  not  like  Bradley,  but  the  hard  edge  of 
choice  of  a  "black  or  a  buffeon,"  as  one  an- 
alyst put  It,  large  numbers  Just  stayed  home. 
As  a  result,  Bradley  got  half  the  white  votes 
cast  cltywlde,  and  scored  a  smashing  victory 
in  a  city  that  U  only  18  per  cent  black. 

As  Bradley  mai-ked  his  first  six  months  in 
office  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  I  went  to 
the  valley  to  see  what  the  people  were  say- 
ing and  feeling  about  their  new  Mayor.  Out 
of  more  than  two  dozen  Interviewed  at  ran- 
dom, only  a  few  viewed  him  negatively.  One 
of  them,  Mike  Sellheim,  an  Uistaller  of  bur- 
glar alarms,  said  the  Mayor  had  "not  done  a 
damned  thing."  He  had  voted  for  Yorty  be- 
cause Yorty  was  white,  but  now  he  was  con- 
fused. "I'm  prejudiced  In  a  way,  and  in  a 
way  I'm  not,"  said  Sellheim.  "If  he  does  his 
Job  properly,  it  wouldn't  make  any  difference 
what  color  he  Is.  But  I  was  brought  up  in 
a  white  society,  and  I  don't  know.  It's  hard 
on  him,  the  fact  that  he's  black.  I  wonder  if 
he'll  favorltlze  the  blacks,  and  not  us."  But 
a  more  typical  comment  came  from  Arnold 
Zwelg,  an  Insurance  executive  who  also  voted 
against  Bradley:  "I  think  he's  trying;  I 
feel  he's  a  respectable  and  honest  person 
who's  doing  the  right  thing,  in  general." 

Except  for  Mike  Sellheim,  not  one  person 
now  thought  that  Bradley's  race  was  a  draw- 
back. The  fsMst  that  he  was  black  bothered 
Alfred  Lipschltz,  a  technical  writer.  "We're 
all  brought  up  with  certain  prejudices,  but 
once  the  guy's  in  office  and  shows  what  kind 
of  a  person  he  Is,  It  becomes  a  thing  of  the 
past.  It's  Uke  when  Kennedy  was  running 
for  President.  A  lot  of  people  thought  his 
being  Catholic  was  an  awful  thing,  but  that's 
another  thing  that's  gone  away.  People  are 
realizing  how  Inconsequential  these  tilings 
are."  Something  seems  to  be  happening  hi 
Los  Angeles.  The  rages  and  passions  of  the 
nlneteen-slxtles  have  cooled.  No  one  is  say- 
ing, "We  shall  overcome,"  or  "Burn,  baby, 
burn,"  or  "Off  the  pig."  But  out  there  among 
the  freeways  and  patios  and  carports  of  the 
real  heartland  of  America,  people  are  saying 
that  a  man  should  be  Judged  by  ability,  not 
color.  To  most  people,  he  Is  a  Mayor  who 
happens  to  be  black.  "In  this  sense,  I  think 
we've  attained  what  we've  always  looked  for, 
a  color-blind  electorate,"  one  labor  leader 
said. 

In  another  sense,  Bradley's  race  Is  still 
very  important.  To  many,  he  is  a  symbol  of 
success.  "People  are  happy  to  see  a  colored — 
a  black  man — mayor  of  a  big  city,"  said  Lois 
Rowe,  who  did  not  vote  for  the  Mayor. 
"They're  proud  of  it;  It  shows  we  have  made 
some  headway."  Nowhere  is  that  felt  mora 
keenly  than  on  the  other  side  of  the  moun* 


talus  from  the  San  Fernando  Valley  In  the 
black  districts  of  South  Central  Los  Angeles 
that  voted  more  than  9  to  1  for  Tom  Bradley. 
•It  gives  hope  for  our  children  that  color 
doesn't  matter, "  Lucy  Green,  a  baiber.  said. 
"Whatever  background  they  come  from,  rich 
or  poor,  they  can  make  it." 

rom  Bradley  could  not  agree  more.  He  Is 
56  years  old,  a  middle-aged,  middle-class  man 
who  has  never  lost  faith  In  democratic,  peace- 
fvil  progress.  He  is  possessed  of  a  quality  al- 
most as  rare  these  days  as  chastity — patience. 
As  bad  as  things  might  seem,  he  knows  they 
are  better  than  they  once  were.  He  has  played 
by  the  rules,  and  has  won.  He  has  been  called 
an  Uncle  Tom  and  a  tool  of  "The  Man,"  but 
he  spent  21  years  as  a  policeman,  and  he 
feels  he  has  learned  something.  In  1969  he 
apologized  to  an  Interviewer  for  sounding 
"trite,"  and  then  said:  "During  my  years  on 
the  police  force,  I  learned  that  hostility 
breeds  hostility.  I  saw  that  every  man  was 
looking  for  some  kind  of  warmth,  whether  he 
would  admit  It  or  not.  People,  all  people,  are 
looking  for  respect,  for  human  dignity.  This 
Is  something  we  all  nourish.  I  have  faith  in 
this  element  of  human  nature,  faith  that 
there  Is  an  underlying  decency  In  every  man." 

If  Tom  Bradley  does  sound  trite  occasion- 
ally, after  a  while  you  realize  he  generaUy 
means  what  he  says.  In  this  age  of  "doing 
your  thing,"  he  does  believe  in  such  "old- 
fashioned"  virtues  as  toil,  even  sacrifice.  His 
aides  worry  that  President  Nixon  has  given 
the  work  ethic  a  bad  name,  but  the  Mayor's 
faith  remains  undaunted.  "All  this  didn't 
fall  Into  my  lap,"  he  said  simply.  "It  took 
bard  work  and  a  long,  bitter  struggle." 

That  struggle  began  In  Calvert,  Tex.,  where 
Tom  was  born  the  second  of  six  children  to 
Lee  and  Crenner  Bradley,  field  hands  on  a 
cotton  plantation.  He  was  7  when  the  family 
Joined  the  migration  westward,  seized  by  the 
elemental  hope  that  things  would  be  better 
"out  there."  But  once  In  Los  Angeles,  his 
father  Jumped  from  Job  to  Job^walter,  stew- 
ard, porter — and  after  a  year  or  so  the  Brad- 
leys  split  up.  Tom's  mother  started  doing 
"day  work"  as  a  domestic  and  by  age  9  the 
youngster  was  helping  out  with  a  paper  route. 
Somehow,  even  then.  Tom  had  developed  an 
Iron  core  of  determination.  When  it  came 
time  for  high  school,  he  deliberately  left  the 
poverty  and  pathology  of  his  old  neighbor- 
hood and  entered  a  largely  white  school.  This 
setting  a  pattern  that  would  recxur  frequently 
in  his  life.  He  realized  athletics  was  the  only 
way  he  could  finance  an  education,  and  he 
perfected  skills  in  football  and  track  that 
won  him  a  scholarship  to  U.CJjA. 

Jobs  were  scarce  for  young  blacks  In  1940, 
even  for  those  with  college  degrees,  and  clvU 
service  offered  one  of  the  few  opportunities 
to  get  ahead.  The  Police  Department  was 
still  largely  segregated,  but  when  things 
loosened  up,  Bradley  rose  to  lieutenant,  the 
highest  rank  reached  by  a  black  until  that 
time. 

He  might  have  been  seething  Inside,  but 
Bradley's  reaction  to  the  racial  snubs  was 
to  find  some  practical  way  aroiuid  them. 
When  he  bought  a  house  In  1950  In  the  white 
neighborhood  of  Lelmert  Park,  he  had  a 
white  friend  negotiate  the  piurchase.  "Using 
a  third  party  was  the  way  It  was  done,"  he 
explaUied.  "Getting  mad  wouldn't  have  got- 
ten us  our  house  any  faster." 

Frustrated  by  the  limits  of  police  work, 
Bradley  decided  to  go  to  law  school  at  night, 
and  In  1961  he  retired  from  the  force  to  open 
a  law  practice.  But  some  white  businessmen 
who  had  met  him  during  bis  police  days 
urged  him  to  get  Involved  In  politics,  and  in 
1963  he  became  the  first  black  elected  to  the 
City  Council,  representing  a  racially  mixed 
district.  In  1969  he  was  lugely  an  unknown 
when  he  ran  for  Mayor,  and  Yorty  adroitly 
manipulated  that  ignorance  to  convince  peo- 
ple that  mlUtants  would  "take  over"  the  city 
if  Bradley  won.  At  a  time  when  black  stu- 


dents were  marching  out  of  coUege  bufldlngs. 
guns  drawn,  when  the  Watts  riots  were  still 
a  vivid  memory,  the  anxieties  and  prejudices 
that  were  festermg  in  the  tract  homes  of  the 
San  Fernando  VaUey  seemed  justified  to 
many  whites. 

As  Bradley  has  noted  about  himself,  he 
often  gets  rebuffed  the  first  time  he  tries 
something,  but  that  seldom  dissuades  him. 
The  day  after  his  galling  defeat,  he  started 
running  again.  For  the  next  several  year? 
he  moved  around  the  city,  showing  people 
that  he  did  not,  In  fnct,  have  horns  on 
his  head  and  a  Molotov  cocktaU  in  his 
pocket,  a  task  made  easier  with  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  rioting  and  demonstration;^ 
Moreover,  Loe  Angeles  Is  a  special  city.  De- 
spite the  problems,  racial  tensions  are  pal- 
pably lower  than  in  a  place  like  New  York. 
The  small  bungalows  of  Watts  are  just  not 
as  menacing  as  the  tenements  of  Harlem,  and 
tliey  are  fau-ther  from  white  neighborhood::. 
White  people  here  don't  imagine  every  blac!: 
as  a  potential  mugger — ^if  only  becaupe 
neither  whites  nor  blacks  often  walk  any- 
where. The  city  has  never  developed  mucii 
of  a  militant  black  leadership  and.  since 
blacks  account  for  less  than  20  per  cent  of 
the  population  anyvray.  whites  generally  do 
not  feel  as  threatened  as  they  do  m  a  city  liko 
Detroit,  where  blacks  approach  a  majority. 

As  the  1973  campaigti  approached,  Bradley 
received  sirable  financial  support  from  a 
group  of  younger  liberals,  many  of  whom 
had  been  drawn  into  politics  by  the  civil - 
rights  and  antiwar  movements.  Probably  the 
best  example  was  Max  Palevsky,  who  made  a 
fortune  In  the  computer  industry  and  con- 
tributed about  $200,000  of  It  to  the  Bradley 
cause.  And  with  that  kind  of  war  ches*. 
Bradley  launched  an  expensive  TV  campaie-i 
about  six  months  before  the  election.  In  ad- 
dition to  conveying  the  moderate-respon- 
sible Image,  "we  also  wanted  to  show  very 
early  that  Tom  Bradley  was  black,"  explained 
David  Garth,  the  New  York-based  politiCKl 
coustiltant  who  designed  the  media  cam- 
paign. "We  wanted  people  to  get  any  kind  of 
racial  animosity  out  early."  By  election  tlm*>. 
many  people  Jxist  did  not  believe  the  inevi- 
table Yorty  propaganda. 

Tom  Bradley  is  qvute  obviously  black,  and 
proud,  but  bis  quiet,  almoet  dull  demeanor 
does  not  frighten  people.  A  flamboyaii" 
black — a  Jesse  Jackson  or  a  Bobby  Scale — 
might  excite  his  supporters,  but  scare  off 
everybody  else.  Bradley  is  more  like  Senator 
Edward  Broo'Ke  of  Massachusetts;  he  lias  the 
capacity  to  reassure  i>eople  m  a  way  that  1-= 
particularly  useful  in  the  current  climate 
of  suspiciousness  toward  politicians  of  a'.l 
colors.  As  Natalie  Marks,  a  salesgirl  in  the 
valley,  put  it;  "You  just  can't  believe  any- 
body anymore,  but  I  don't  think  Bradley  is 
out  for  himself.  I  think  he's  really  workijig 
for  the  people." 

One  of  the  most  frequent  criticisms  of  hlr.-; 
Is  that  he  Is  too  buttoned-up.  an  unexcltln,:; 
plodder  with  a  charisma  quotient  approach- 
ing Calvin  Coolidge.  I  went  to  see  him  one 
day  in  his  City  Hall  office  and,  after  years 
of  watching  him  In  action,  I  still  noticed 
the  contradictions.  He  is  6-foot-4,  has  the 
thicks  shoulders,  neck  and  hands  of  the 
powerful  footbaU  player  he  once  was,  yet 
his  smile  is  thin,  unsure,  a  bit  embarrassed, 
often  a  tentative  stab  at  a  jollity.  His  aide> 
considered  it  a  victory  when  they  got  hlni 
to  swear  occasionally  during  the  campaign: 
and  he  would  no  sooner  wear  an  Afro  than  a 
dress.  He  acknowledges  the  criticisms  made 
of  him:  "A  lot  of  people  have  said  to  me  'You 
know,  you're  not  as  flamboyant  as  8(»ne  peo- 
ple think  a  black  man  ought  to  be  and  you 
are  too  deliberate.'  And  I  say,  'I  have  no  In- 
tention of  changing.  Maybe  you  would  can 
me  deliberate,  like  a  Sherman  tank  is  de- 
liberate. But  it  gets  the  job  done."  "  As  one 
shrewd  politician  observed:  "Bradley  has 
adopted    the    mannerisms    of    a    iilneteeu- 
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at  Vtm  MxttM  KB*  «ff«n- 
Im't  ttliM*.  BotrlM  is  a 
verr  much  tacontrol 
af  kU  MMttoaa."  aoa*  other  poUttdmns  sm 
blm  as  a  maa  of  limited  imaglnattoa  and 
liilrtHtiiiii  and  wony  about  wtwCti«r  he  13 
reallf  up  to  Vb»  Job.  Tboiigb  DsTiC^  Oartli. 
wbo  has  hantUed  more  than  40  candldataB, 
saya  of  flfeadtoy:  "He's  among  the  brlghtMit." 
It  ti  «tUI  too  earlT  to  make  deflnlUfe  ]udg- 
Dtaats  aboat  tiis  perfomiance  as  Ms^or  but 
certata  lia|R«sstons  do  begin  to  fo^.  Tbe 
liOS  Hi  nana  Times  said  tliat  his  "blg^cst^  *^- 
ooapUskaMnf  daring  his  first  half-jeear  was 
"bla  «anai8*noe  as  an  actlrist  Uajr*."  bat 
that  stylo  hoa  bean  tempered  with  as  Innate 
aenao  of  eoMtton.  EOa  frugality  is  alrekdy  en- 
tering pnittloal  folklore;  his  press  secretary. 
Bob  VSMkam,  raoounts  the  time  several  staS 
broaght  him  back  some  chlckeii 
figr  laaeh.  When  the  Mayor  looked  at 
•nttalner  the  aoup  was  In.  he 
said,  "ItlB  reusaUe."  In  hia  flist 
Bradlay  sUoed  more  than  $10-mil- 
budget  be  hsd  inherited.  C. 
la  nper.  tha  dty's  adminlstrattvo  officer 
finds  Bradley  more  eonaerratlTe 
Torty:  "It  surprised  the  hell 
I  rather  expected  that  he  would 
so  conserrative.  But  as  be  said  to  me, 
'liSt^  mako  a  buck  squeak  every  time  we 
spaadaML'" 

astoo  thiBk  Bradley  has  been  too  cautious 
about  tho  salactlon  of  a  stair.  There  was  some 
talk  after  the  election  about  a 
talSBt  aesrch."  but  the  Iidayor 
wound  up  aelectlns  mainly  young,  local  peo- 
plo  «ho  kad  worked  for  him  on  the  Ctty 
OooBctt  or  ttee  caaa(>alKn.  Several  people  cloae 
to  nra^lnr  totd  ane.  in  critical  terms,  abtmt 
Sraduate  of  Harvard  Iaw  School 
for  Mayor  Undsai'  In  New 
Tork  mmk  warn  wanted  to  come  to  Loa  Angeles. 
But  nrailfiy  would  not  even  interi^ew  him 
for  a  Job. 

Tbe  aasattoa  of  John  Lindsay  brings  up 
iatmsting  eompartsons.  Lindsay  took 
the  first  blaae  o<  oonosm  oror 
tlM  "luba*  flcMs."  He  stocked  his  adminis- 
tration with  Ivy  Leaguers,  the  best,  and  the 
lMlfl,bHsl  of  the  urban  wars,  whose  arrogance 
to  prootiM  victory  in  the  Holy  Cru- 
povactjr  and  decay.  But  In  the 
legions  suffered  the  aigne  dis- 
ss thsir  counterparty  In  the 
Bcadlay  takes  a  much  mora  mod- 
Ona  poUUcal  strategtst  saM. 
ha'a  probably  sick  and  tired 
Of  potlttatons  ooialng  and  saying,  tomorrow 
will  bo  ahaiHT*~I<k.  Has  not  about  to  make 
the  saaM  klad  of  enapty  promises." 

Bradlsf  ohoss  as  his  chief  ideanuid  re- 
saaroh  pwann  a  36-year  <rid  namad  Norm 
Kaascaoo.  who  might  not  ba\'e  a  dlatlpgulshed 
academic  background  but  who  had  worked 
as  a  city  plft""^  and  legislative  aids  in  Sac- 
rasaantn  As  Manuel  Aragon.  a  Deputy  Alayor, 
puts  it,  "Wo'ia  not  ideologues;  we'ra  not 
jUgh-wirs  intaUectuals.  But  we're  very  prac- 
tical: we  have  a  lot  of  experience  bflng  re- 
souroaful  and  solving  problems." 
lieslcan-American,  worked  several 
a  fruit  plcksr  and  attended  three 
before  winning  a  degree;  be  has  run 
naas  and  the  Los  Angeles  poverty 
ho  can  talk  to  farm  workers  in  Spanls 
their  working  conditions,  and  then 
a  hoard-room  accent  and  chat  with  bl 
exscuUvos  about  profit  margins.  Arago 
ths  staff  Is  thin  in  spots,  mainly  becaitj 
City  Council  Ixas  not  appropriated 
money  to  hire  enough  people.  (It  dol 
aHMar  to  "favorltize"  blacks;  on  a  11b| 
top  appointoaenta  I  counted  five  blac 
CTilim^^*  and  two  Asians.)  On  the] 
hand,  Bradley  had  to  do  so  much  fa 
self  for  so  long  that  be  has  yet  to 
tlte  art  of  delegating  respon5lbQlty:| 
hard  to  run  a  city  when  you  still  p| 
your  tatmdry  and  mike  your  own  ptM 
ervatlons. 


Sam  Tarty  had  plenty  ot  ttms  to  make 
plan*  pssai  ratloos.  stnos  hs  always  argued 
that  the  aCayor's  ofioe  had  Uttte  power  and 
than  procesded  to  act  that  w«j.  In  (Mt.  Los 
Angelss  does  have  a  goyemmontal  system 
that  was  heavily  Influftnosd  by  the  ittvtuM  of 
the  Progressive  era,  particularly  the  negative 
notion  that  If  no  one  had  much  power,  no 
one  could  do  much  damage.  OflBcially,  the 
City  Charter  mandat^^  a  -wtak  Mayor, 
strong  Oouncil"  set-up.  The  Mayor  controls 
only  about  80  jobs,  and  the  rest  of  the 
payroll  is  so  dominated  by  Civil  Service 
that  even  major  department  heads  can  be 
removed  only  for  cause.  During  the  cam- 
paign, however,  Bradley  contended  that  the 
Mayor  could  do  a  lot  more  if  he  wanted  to, 
and  since  July  be  has  been  trying  to  prove 
his  case.  He  shows  up  at  so  many  places 
around  toivn  you  half  expect  him  to  wave 
to  you  from  a  garbage  truck. 

One  of  his  most  suooeesf  lU  tactics  has  been 
to  visit  diiferent  neighborhoods  and  spend 
the  day  listening  to  local  problems.  He  also 
invited  dtlsens  to  come  to  City  Hall  and  vent 
tiieir  grievances,  and.  white  this  was  done 
partly  for  public-relations  value,  people  seem 
to  feel  that  they  have  an  accessible  and  ac- 
tive Mayor.  Out  in  the  valley  they  kept  say- 
ing that  Bradley  "cared  "  about  the  city,  and 
Larry  Bees,  a  graphic  designer,  said:  "He 
seems  more  concerned  with  the  average  per- 
son. He  gives  the  definite  impression  that  he's 
looking  for  solutions;  he's  not  up  for  sale,  lit 
other  words."  This  activity  also  continues 
his  strategy  of  making  people  comfortable 
with  the  tdsa  of  a  black  Mayor.  Bradley  has 
been  Mafor  for  six  months  and  "xtothlng  ter- 
zihle  has  happened."  as  Stephen  Reinhardt, 
on*  of  his  advisers,  put  it,  and  some  former 
oppooonts  even  see  him  now  as  an  Insurance 
policy  against  racial  violence.  Other  peo|rie 
agree  with  Jim  Wyatt.  a  technical  writer: 
"Bradley  looks  at  himself  as  a  chance  to 
provo  a  black  man  can  be  a  good  Mayor,  and 
he's  putting  out  twice  as  hard  as  anybody 
else  would.  He  wants  to  be  a  good  example 
for  his  people  and  he's  beating  his  brains  out 
to  be  great." 

Bradley  is  working  hard,  and,  although  he 
has  had  his  frustrations,  he  has  made  a  sig- 
nificant Impact  In  a  number  of  areas.  As  a 
U^yvar  alumnus,  he  has  been  able  to  Im- 
provo  relatkms  with  the  City  Council.  And 
he  has  made  inroads  with  the  business  and 
banker  power  sources  downtown,  which  had 
long  Tiawed  him  with  suspicion,  enlisting 
their  aid  with  such  problems  as  rapid  transit 
and  fuel  supply. 

Rapid  transit  Is  a  perennial  topic  out  here 
la  the  Car  Capital  of  the  Western  World. 
During  the  campaign  Bradley  promised  be 
would  break  groimd  within  18  months  for 
a  new  system;  now  he  admits  that  figure  Is 
unrealistic,  but  a  real  start  has  been  made. 
which  is  more  than  Yorty  accotnpllahed  In 
U  years.  And  In  the  meantime,  the  city  Is 
experimenting  with  computer — run  car  pools 
aiKl  something  caUed  dial-«-rlde,  a  cross  be- 
tween taxi  and  bus  servioe  designed  mainly 
for  older  people. 

Bradley's  style  of  personal  persuasion  and 
public  pressure  came  to  the  forte  during  Los 
Angeles's  recent  encounter  with  the  energy 
crisis.  The  municipal  power  company  had 
contracted  to  buy  much  of  Its  oil  directly 
from  the  Middle  East,  and  when  the  em- 
bargo was  clamped  on,  the  city  faced  a  deficit 
of  alntofit  50  per  cent  In  Its  energy  supply. 
Bradley  went  on  TV  and  radio,  bluntly  warn- 
ing of  the  danger  and  tirglng  people  to 
ooos'erve  fuel  voluntarily.  But  he  was  out  of 
town,  attending  a  League  of  Cities  meeting 
In  Puerto  Rico,  when  the  Departmeiit  of 
Water  *nd  Power  proposed  a  number  of  man- 
datory conservntloii  measiires,  including  a 
limit  of  80  hours  a  week  on  aU  commercial 
and  Indtistrlal  establishments.  Immediately 
cries  of  outrage  from  the  business  commu- 
nity bombarded  City  Hall,  and  lor  a  day  or 
so  th»  administration  seemed  co'.itused.  But 


tben  Bradley  called  Vb»  oOoe  and  helped 
arrange  for  a  special  clttssns'  committee 
heeded  by  a  department  stute  eseenttve  to 
study  the  problem.  Bradley  does  hav*  a 
tondency  to  name  *l>lne-rlbbon  eoeunlttees" 
and  "sd  hoc  task  foroea"  at  the  drop  of  an 
Interoffice  memo,  but  in  this  case  the  group 
worked  night  and  day  for  a  week  and  ham- 
mered out  a  compromise  that  provided  for  a 
10  per  cent  power  cut  for  residential  and 
commercial  users  and  a  20  per  cent  cut  for 
industry. 

By  this  time  Bradley  was  back  in  town  and 
he  appeared  before  the  City  Council  to  urg« 
it  to  accept  the  compromise.  When  by  tnld- 
aftemoon  It  still  had  not,  he  strode  into 
the  Couiu:U  meeting,  announced  he  was  going 
to  Washington  that  night  to  seek  more  fuel 
for  the  city,  and  allowed  as  how  it  would 
be  nice  if  the  legislators  took  some  acttoii 
before  he  left.  A  few  Coundlmen  yelped  as 
they  felt  their  arms  twisting  in  the  Mayor's 
grip,  but  within  hours  the  new  ordinance 
had  been  passed  unanimously.  Bradley  then 
appeared  for  the  third  time,  thanked  the 
Council  and  caught  tbe  red-e^  special  for 
the  East.  Now  under  the  theory  of  the 
squeaky  wheel  gettit\g  the  oil,  Los  AngeleB, 
along  with  some  other  cities  pleading  special 
problems,  has  been  promised  special  con- 
sideration on  heating-fuel  allotments  and, 
in  the  event  of  rationing,  gasoline.  Moet  par- 
ticipants praised  the  Mafor's  performance. 
"The  guy  does  his  homework,"  said  Dan 
Waters,  general  manager  of  the  Central  City 
Association  and  a  former  campaign  aide  to 
Richard  Nixon.  "That  doesn't  mean  we  atways 
agree  on  approaches  and  proced\tre3,  hut  we 
find  he  has  a  very  open  mind;  he  wants 
all  the  help  he  can  get  in  solving  the  clty*s 
problems." 

Sam  Yorty  seemed  to  care  little  about 
nuiny  pressing  city  problems — poverty,  for 
example,  or  police  relations  with  minority 
grmips.  He  was  a  friettd  of  Mg  business,  a 
nina  who  believed  that  all  growth  was  good, 
and  If  you  asked  him  about  his  proudest 
achievements,  he  would  mention  the  bur- 
geoning skyline  or  the  new  convention  cen- 
ter. To  listen  to  Sam  Torty.  Watts  could  have 
been  In  Kalamnzoo.  Since  Bradley  Is  deter- 
mined not  to  step  on  too  many  toes,  he  has 
moved  slowly  In  these  aenslttve  areas,  tout 
changes  are  detectable.  Take  crime  and  po- 
lice policy,  which  became  major  Issues  In  the 
campaign.  Unlike  many  white  liberals,  the 
ex-cop  met  the  problem  head  on,  and  told 
me  at  the  time :  "The  black  community  cares 
more  about  crime  than  any  area  of  the  city. 
Those  who  describe  themselves  as  liberals 
see  the  problem  as  one  of  root  causes,  and 
want  to  hear  more  dlsriusion  of  that.  But 
It's  a  real  crisis  now  and  we  have  to  deal 
with  it  now." 

As  Mayor,  Bradley  retained  Police  Chief 
Edward  Davis,  whose  right-wing  fulmlna- 
tions  frequently  ofTended  the  town's  civil 
libertarians.  But  then  he  appointed  a  police 
commission — the  five-man  body  that  over- 
sees the  department — ^headed  by  William 
Norrls,  a  downtown  lawyer  with  solid  liberal 
credentials.  The  vice  president  is  Sam  Wil- 
liams, one  of  the  best-known  blacks  in  tLe 
city's  legal  Establishment. 

The  commission  has  displayed  the  same 
mlxtiire  of  assertlveness  and  caution  that 
marks  Bradley's  own  methods.  Quietly  it  has 
questioned  police  recruiting  practices  that 
tend  to  ellnilixate  candidates  who  might  have 
smoked  marijuana,  or  marched  in  an  auti- 
■war  demonstration.  "My  major  concern  l.s 
that  the  department  Is  too  homogenous," 
said  Norrls  who  wants  to  ran  tar  state  At- 
torney General.  "They  all  tend  to  look  alike 
and  act  alike.  I  want  to  see  some  people  wiUi 
long  hair  on  the  force  because  there  are  a  lot 
of  people  lu  this  city  with  long  hair."  Out 
on  the  street,  tbe  commiSEion  has  pressured 
the  department  into  spending  less  tinne  and 
manpower  on  such  "victimless"  crimes  as 
homosexual  it  V.  Police  in  the  Hollywood  dlv- 
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Won  have  even  Invited  gay  leaders  to  ride 
arovmd  in  squad  cars,  in  order  to  learn  more 
about  police  procedures  and  establish  better 
i»mmunlcatlon.  The  eweetness-smd-light 
policy  has  extended  to  Chief  DavU's  attend- 
ing an  A.Ci.tJ.  dinner,  which  to  sMne  here 
is  almost  like  Ooebbels's  attending  a  Hadas- 
sah  card  party. 

The  planning  commission,  to  take  another 
example,  has  traditionally  been  a  rubber 
stamp  for  developers  seekmg  code  variances 
to  Jam  a  few  more  bouses  Into  tracts  with 
names  like  Crestwood  Lakes  and  Oakridge 
Estates.  Today  the  city,  which  now  has  2.8 
million  people.  Is  zoned  for  a  capacity  of  10 
million,  but  the  Braidley  commission  wants  to 
cut  the  limit  back  to  4  miUlon,  and  has  al- 
ready reduced  the  zoning  In  several  sections, 
including  Westwood,  the  lovely  home  of 
U.CIiA.  which  Is  now  threatened  by  a  glut  of 
high-rise  construction. 

Under  Torty.  the  Model  Cities  program  was 
so  badly  run  that  Washington  cut  •T.S-mU- 
llon  from  the  city's  grant.  Bradley  placed  a 
high  priority  on  revamping  the  operation, 
and  now  there  is  a  good  chance  the  money 
will  be  restored.  In  a  prop>osaI  to  the  Council, 
Bradley  has  recommended  that  the  new 
money  be  used  mainly  for  child-care  facilities 
and  services  for  the  elderly:  another  large 
chunk  would  be  used  to  rehabilitate  more 
than  1,000  homes  that  have  been  repossessed 
by  the  Federal  Govermnent  in  poverty  dls- 
trlcU.  But  In  this  area,  as  in  many  others,  the 
city  cannot  do  much  without  massive  Federal 
aid.  "This  program."  conceded  Deputy  Mayor 
Aragon,  "is  a  long  way  from  having  sufficient 
scope  to  really  affect  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems of  a  city  the  size  of  L.A." 

So  far  Bradley  has  been  fortunate.  He  has 
not  had  to  face  the  kinds  of  Issues,  like  a 
teachers'  strike,  or  a  battle  over  low-income 
housing  In  a  middle-class  neighborhood,  that 
pitted  blacks  against  whites  during  Lindsay's 
tenure  In  New  Tork.  Probably  he  never  will 
have  to  face  them.  But  even  If  It  comes  to  a 
crunch,  Bradley  would  seem  to  have  a  tre- 
mendous advantage  over  someone  like  Lind- 
say, who  was  always  perceived,  at  least,  as 
something  of  an  elitist.  As  Larry  Bees,  the 
gn4>htc  designer,  put  it,  Bradley  identifies 
with  the  "average"  people  in  this  city,  of  any 
color,  and  they  are  beginning  to  Identify  with 
him,  to  feel  that  their  Mayor,  who  lives  In 
the  same  small  frame  house  be  bought  20 
years  ago  on  his  policeman's  salary,  under- 
stands their  problems.  They  tend  to  agree 
with  Irma  Oross,  a  white  salesclerk  in  the 
valley,  who  told  me:  "I  feel  he's  one  of  us." 
Salesgirls  or  taxi  drivers  or  schoolteachers  In 
New  York  did  not  think  they  belonged  to  the 
same  group  as  John  and  Mary  Lindsay. 

Yet  Bradley  Is  black;  he  has  been  shaped 
by  different  forces  than  Irma  Oross  or  John 
Lindsay,  and  when  I  looked  for  the  source 
of  his  tremendous  determination,  the  roots 
led  back  to  race.  "As  a  white  man,  it's  some- 
thmg  you  can't  understand,"  said  BUI  Elkms, 
a  boyhood  friend  of  Bradley's  and  now  one  of 
bis  top  aides.  "There's  something  in  the  black 
experience  that  produces  a  driving,  motivat- 
ing force  in  many  young  blacks  to  achieve. 
They  feel  a  need  to  disprove  all  the  myths  of 
raelam."  Bradley  once  told  Robert  Klstler  of 
The  Los  Angeles  Times:  "All  my  life  I've  had 
to  be  better  and  smarter  and  tougher  than 
the  next  man.  If  I  hadn't,  I  wouldn't  have 
made  It  as  far  as  I  have." 

After  the  election,  however,  Bradley 
seemed  to  relax  a  bit.  Smiles  and  Jokes  came 
easier,  and  at  his  Inaugural  he  startled  the 
crowd  by  proclaiming:  "I  Is  de  Mayor."  A 
small  thing,  but  very  revealing.  When  I  asked 
him  recently  to  explain  the  remark,  he  gave 
a  brief  gllmp>ae  Into  what  it  must  have  been 
like  to  be  a  black  at  Poly  High  and  U.CX.A., 
In  the  Police  Department  and  Lelmert  Park. 
He  said  he  felt  "a  kind  of  looseness  that  I 
had  never  known  before,  the  abnity,  the  secu- 
rity to  say  that  kind  of  thing  over  a  radio  or 
TV  where  the  whole  world  Is  going  to  hear  It, 


,  .  .  I  thhik  that  I  have  always  been  pretty 
disciplined  about  what  I  would  say  and 
what  I  would  do.  I  think  unconsciously  I 
would  be  very  careful  so  as  not  to  make  a 
mistake  that  could  be  used  against  me  some- 
time In  the  future.  And  now  having  won, 
there's  no  worry.  You  don't  have  to  think 
about  that." 

There  have  been  costs.  The  need  to  be 
tough,  to  avoid  mistakes  has  Impaired  Brad- 
ley's personal  life.  His  golf  clubs  have  been 
gathering  dust  for  10  years,  and  apart  from 
an  occasional  football  game — which  usually 
turns  tato  a  campaign  event — he  seldom  in- 
dulges m  personal  pleasures.  For  Tom  Brad- 
ley, said  his  aide  PhU  Depolan,  relaxation  is 
v/orklng  in  a  sweater  instead  of  a  coat  and 
tie. 

Bradley's  wife  and  two  daughters,  now  In 
their  late  20's,  have  had  to  do  without  a 
husband  and  father  most  of  the  time.  "You 
know,"  Ethel  Bradley  said  during  the  1969 
campaign,  "that  man  went  to  law  school 
18  years  ago  and  1  haven't  seen  him  since." 
She  has  built  her  own  world  around  her  own 
interests — the  Los  Angeles  Dodgers  and  a 
spectacular  flower  garden — and  when  Tom 
finally  does  come  home,  she  is  there.  One 
daughter  Is  a  schoolteacher,  the  other  a 
beautician  and  secretary  who  has  had  occa- 
sional brushes  with  the  law  over  possession 
of  marijuana.  They,  too,  lead  their  own  lives, 
and  one  gets  the  feeling  that  being  a  parent 
his  not  been  a  major  part  oi  Tom  Bradley's 
life. 

He  has  clearly  decided  that  the  price  of 
being  a  pxibllc  figure  is  worth  it.  Today,  Tom 
Bradley  Is  a  recognized  power  In  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  the  most  likely  heir  to  John 
Lindsay  as  a  spokesman  for  American  cities. 
A  few  of  his  more  ardent  admirers  whisper 
about  a  possible  Vice-Presidential  nomina- 
tion someday,  and  "Teddy  and  Tom"  bumper 
stickers  sprouted  briefly  after  the  election. 
But  Bradley  really  loves  Los  Angeles  in  the 
way  only  a  parent  can  love  a  gangly  adoles- 
cent, and  whatever  happens  In  his  political 
future,  one  thing  is  certain.  He  Is  de  Mayor! 


RUNNING  OUT  OP  WHEAT? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  much  in  recent  days  aibout  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  dollar  loaf  of  bread  due  to  a 
wheat  shortage.  Secretary  Butz  points 
out  that  there  is  only  7  cents  worth 
of  wheat  in  a  loaf  of  bread  at  present 
prices.  I,  for  one,  have  been  very  dis- 
tuibed  about  these  wild  charges  because 
my  Nebraska  farmers  tell  me  that  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  unsold  wheat  remains 
on  farm  and  in  country  elevators  in  our 
State. 

In  an  attempt  to  drive  down  the  price 
of  wheat,  many  bakers  have  made  Ir- 
responsible statements  which  in  many 
cases  has  resulted  wily  in  enticing  some 
farmers  to  hold  on  to  their  wheat  in 
hopes  the  bakers  may  be  right  and  they 
can  benefit  from  even  better  prices  for 
their  commodity. 

Several  voices  of  reason  have  appeared 
in  the  news  media  with  regard  to  this 
subject.  A  recent  syndicated  column  by 
Richard  Wilson  entitled  "Spare  Me  the 
Bretid  Panic,"  was  the  first  to  appear. 
Now,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  has  pub- 
lished in  its  March  1  edition,  an  excellent 
editorial  which  I  ask  xmanimous  con- 
sent be  printed  in  the  Record  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  who  are  inter- 
ested in  obtaining  the  real  facts  on  the 
current  wheat  situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Rt7NNiMC  Oxrr  OP  Wheat? 
The  American  Bakers  Association  Is 
making  a  lot  of  noise,  predicting  the  nation 
will  run  out  of  wheat  for  a  few  weeks  this 
spring  and  there  will  be  a  "bread  blackout." 
They  know  how  to  hit  an  American  where 
It  hurts,  saying  that  unless  the  government 
doesn't  take  Immediate  action  this  will  also 
mean  "no  hamburger  buns,  no  rolls  for  hot 
dogs  at  the  ball  games,  no  bakery  anacks 
for  chUdren,  no  birthday  cakes  and  no 
pizza." 

By  all  that  is  red,  white  and  blue,  we  fear- 
lessly predict  nothing  of  the  sort  wlU  happen 
Cash  wheat  already  has  begim  to  sUde  from 
a  stratospheric  $6.18  a  bushel  last  Tuesday, 
a  price  so  gaudy  that  it  was  attracting  Ca- 
nadian wheat.  And  with  the  price  faUlng  ( it 
hit  »5.59  yesterday)  and  a  new  crop  com- 
ing along  in  May,  foreign  buyers  may  be  un- 
loading some  of  the  whopping  480  miUion 
bushels  they  have  under  contract  but 
haven't  used.  It  takes  only  23  mUlion  bushels 
to  keep  this  country  at  least  lu  bread  for  a 
month. 

What  the  worriers  seem  to  forget  Is  tha'. 
the  price  of  wheat,  unlike  the  price  of  oil. 
Is  not  being  controlled  by  the  govemmeui. 
By  bidding  up  the  price,  Americans  can  not 
only  pull  In  wheat  from  Canada.  They  can 
also  buy  back  wheat  from  the  1973-74  crop 
that  has  been  sold  for  export  but  which  has 
not  yet  left  our  shores.  In  effect,  we  have 
already  repurchased  37  million  bushels  from 
the  Russians  when  they  agreed  to  defer 
receipt  of  current-crop  wheat  until  the  new 
crop  comes  in.  They  bought  low,  sold  high. 
and  contracted  to  buy  back  through  the 
futures  market  at  a  lower  price.  Ah,  capital - 
Ism. 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  good  rea- 
son to  be  complacent  In  the  face  of  the 
horrors  being  projected  by  the  millers  and 
bakers.  It  knows  that  of  that  480  mUlion 
bushels  sold  for  export  but  stlU  sitting 
around,  131.8  mUllon  bushels  are  ticketed 
for  "unknown  destinations."  Its  experience 
a  year  ago  with  its  new  export  monitoring 
system  indicates  that  the  system  does  over- 
state exports.  Foreign  buyers  hedge  against 
anticipated  shortages  or  simply  take  specu- 
lative positions  at  attractive  prices.  Given 
the  short-term  world  grain  needs  and  the 
high  U.S.  prices,  it's  not  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  much  of  the  unknown-destina- 
tion export  wheat,  and  even  some  of  the 
known-destination  wheat,  wUl  never  leave 
the  country. 

Then  too,  the  vision  of  scarcity  painted  by 
the  bakers  relies  on  the  Juggling  of  numbers 
in  a  "statistical  year."  But  farmers  dont 
plant  and  harvest  In  a  statistical  year.  Wheat 
from  the  old  crop  doesnt  have  to  last  until 
July  1  because  a  few  hundred  million  biisheLs 
of  the  new  crop  will  be  rolling  Into  the 
supply  stream  In  May.  About  the  only  thing 
that  can  present  this  at  this  point  Is  drought 
and  plague  In  Texas. 

What  really  seems  to  be  the  problem  with 
the  millers  and  bakers  Is  that  for  the  first 
time  in  decades  they're  having  to  deal  In  a 
free  market  in  wheat.  Always  before,  they 
could  get  by  on  skimpy  toventorles  l>ecause 
Uncle  Sam,  through  the  taxpayer-financed 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  sat  on  moun- 
tains of  wheat  that  was  alwnys  available  at 
a  moment's  notice,  at  a  price.  Now,  they 
either  have  to  carry  inventory  or  develop 
fancy  lines  of  credit  so  they  can  buy  In  the 
forward  market.  Many  have,  and  are  covered. 
Those  that  haven't  are  learning  fast,  and 
we'll  venture  another  fearless  prediction  that 
they  won't  be  caught  short  a  year  from  now. 

The  only  thing  that  baffles  m*  Is  what  the 
bakers  hope  to  gain  by  pumping  up  scarcity 
horrors,  which  can  only  put  upward  pres- 
sure on  prices.  Those  who  have  cleverly 
covered  themselves  In  the  forward  market 
would  seem  to  have  most  to  gain,  competi- 
tively speaking,  by  putting  up  prices.  Those 
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who  haven't  covered  thecnselved  wo^d  be 
better  off  spreading  wild  stories  of  i^huge 
wheat  glut  come  spring.  f 

While  we're  confident  the  nation  w§l  not 
run  out  of  birthday  cakes  and  pizz^  pies, 
were  not  totally  unsympathetic  t^  the 
millers  and  balcers.  After  all,  they  I  were 
squeezed  as  unmercifully  as  any  sec^r  by 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  until  the^  were 
finally  permitted  to  pass  through  faring 
raw-material  costs  hito  the  prices  o^  their 
cakes  and  pies.  But  having  learued  %o  re- 
cently how  brutal  government  iuter%-intion 
in  the  economy  can  be.  It  Is  troubling  that 
they  should  now  be  demanding  it  agian. 


NEW  DIRECTIONS  IN  THE  FEdIraL 
FUNDING  OF  URBAN  PROGRi^lS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  re<*ntly 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Policjl  De- 
velopment and  Research  at  the  D^art- 
ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devflop- 
ment  Michael  H.  Moskow  spoke  to 
Regional  Conference  on  the  Urbar 
volvement  of  Higher  Education  a| 
American  Council  on  Education  h« 


Obviously,  there  is  now  an  enormous  com- 
munications belt  between  the  academic  world 
and  government.  The  heavy  traffic  between 
the  universities  and  Washington,  together 
with  the  heavy  flow  of  Federal  research 
money  that  inspires  much  of  It.  long  has 
stood  as  mute  testimony  to  the  growing.  If 
still  uneasy,  partnership  forged  between  Fed- 
eral policymakers  and  the  university  com- 
muuity. 

That  partnership,  of  course,  did  not  really 
flourish  until  after  Sputnik,  but  It  was  sup- 
ported by  a  reasonably  long  tradition  of  pub- 
lic service  in  the  luiiversities  going  back  to 
the  land-grant  colleges  with  their  research 
to  help  farmers  and  to  the  Wisconsin  Idea  of 
Rotiert  LaFoUette  who  as  Governor  of  Wis- 
consin pressed  the  state  university  at  Mad- 
i.son  into  service  as  a  brain  trust  for  his  re- 
formist government. 

While  much  of  the  academic  traffic  has 
related  to  defense  or  space,  we  have  seen  an 
explosion  in  Federally-supported  social  sci- 
ence research  whicli  came  into  its  own  dur- 
ing the  long  hot  s\muners  of  the  Sixties.  At 
the  end  of  1973,  HUD  expenditures  over  the 
last  six  years  on  research  In  housing  and 
urban  affairs  totaled  $230  million.  And  in  the 
past  decade  and  a  half  we  have  witnessed  an 


WEishington.  He  described  in  his  sieech     »l'»ost  spectacular  emergence  m  the  univer 

some  of  the  HUD  research  and  defion-     ^"'^^  °^  ""  "'"'"'»  studies  movement,  of  new 

stration  programs  that  he  believe^  will 

help  State  and  local  governments  farry 

out  effectively  the  increased  dec^ion- 

making  responsibilities  envisioned  i^der 

the  New  Federalism.  Among  these|pro- 

grams  is  the  Urban  Observatory  pro|ram 

now   operating   in    10    cities   inciting 

Baltimore.  I  foimd  Mr.  Moskow's  |om- 

ments  interesting  and  enlightening|  Mr. 

President,  I  ask  unanimous  consentlthat 

this  speech  be  printed  in  the  Recoi|>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  s&ech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REfoitD, 
as  follows:  % 

New  DnccTtONS  in  the  Federal  Fu^fot^  of 
Urban  Programs 
(Remarks  by  Michael  H.  Nfo^kowi  i 

The  subject  of  this  conference — the 
involvement  of  higher  education — is 
approach  with  great  fascination  if  not 
tie  trepidation.  The  conflict  between 
and  gown,  after  all.  Is  almost  as  anciej 
the  battle  of  the  sexes.  And  since 
my   knowledge,   has  contributed   little  j 
resolution  of  the  latter,  you  are  perhai_ 
titled  to  some  skepticism  about  its  prqj^rip- 
tions  for  resolving  the  former.  ± 

In  times  past,  the  mutual  suspicic^  and 
tension  between  university  and  city  haf  been 
cast  in  almost  apocalyptic  terms,  it  w(|8  the 
conflict  between  good  and  evil  no  le^,  be- 
tween the  worldly  and  the  innocent,  between 
the  un trammeled  pursuit  of  truth  and  if  auty 
"""    the    contaminating    temptations^  and 


and 

brutalizing  diversions  of  the  real  woBd. 

That  view  was  reflected  in  the  decMedly 
rural  bias  that  shaped  the  locatlonalTpat- 
tern  of  American  colleges  and  universiaes — 
a  bias  that  only  now  Is  being  washed  sway 
by  the  vaulting  growth  of  an  Urban  America. 
The  founders  of  the  University  of  jftorth 
Carolina,  Just  as  an  Illustration.  hMl%uch 
deep-felt  concern  that  a  townsite  woulqcon- 
tamlnate  academic  activities  that  ^their 
charter — which  was  written  in  1789 — Sipii- 
lated  the  university  could  not  be  l(i;ated 
within  five  miles  of  any  seat  of  goverfiment 
or  any  place  where  law  and  eqi'ity  sourts 
met.  5 

Today,  of  course,  such  anecdoCe.-i  ain^se  ns. 
It  is  difficult  for  most  of  us  to  futiioip  the 
heat  that  men  could  bring  to  siicii  coif:eriis 
wlien  all  around  us  we  see  tlie  btiir^ig — 
e-eu  the  disappearance — of  fixed  Ir^titu- 
lioiial  roles  and  the  ero.sion  of  tradi^oiial 
imes  of  Jurisdiction  In  the  f.v:e  of  ex$«or- 
d'.narily  rapid  social  change.  | 


urban  research  centers  and  of  the  urbAnoI- 
oglst  as  among  the  brightest  stars  in  the 
academic  firmament. 

Yet,  with  all  of  this,  it  has  been  a  little 
like  a  party  to  which  the  guest  of  honor  was 
not  invited.  The  bridges  to  Washintgon  may 
have  been  in  good  repair.  But  what  about 
City  Hall?  Where  was  the  mayor,  the  .sanita- 
tion commissioner,  the  police  chief,  the  city 
council  president?  For  them,  the  bridges 
hadn't  yet  been  built;  the  age-old  chasm  be- 
tween city  and  university  remained. 

I  would  not  wish  to  overstate  the  point 
lest  you  go  away  thinking  I  had  not  rec- 
ognized the  incalculable  value  of  the  basic 
research  Into  urban  problems  that  has  re- 
sulted from  this  enormous  blossoming  of 
academic  Interest  in  the  cities. 

But  I  think  Paul  Ylvisaker.  then  of  the 
Ford  Fovmdatlon  and  now  Dean  of  the  Har- 
vard School  of  Education,  at  a  meeting  spon- 
sored by  tne  American  Coiuicil  on  Education 
almost  a  decade  ago  when  the  urban  move- 
ment was  stUl  very  young,  put  It  about  as 
well  as  anybody — and  the  remarks  are  still 
relevant.  He  said : 

"I  l>elieve  ti>at  we  are  now  coming  to  the 
end  of  the  first  period  of  urbanization  and 
have  reached  the  stage  where  the  ideas  pro- 
duced during  our  decade  of  academic  anal- 
ysis are  being  picked  up  by  political  leaders — 
the  men  of  action.  And.  having  adopted  these 
concepts,  the  men  of  action  are  now  asking 
for  programs  to  cure  the  ills  the  analysts 
have  diagnosed.  What  we  need  at  this  point 
are  a  few  simple  tools  that  the  man  on  the 
street  can  grasp  and  use  In  his  attempts  to 
manage  the  new  society.  But  such  tools  are 
hard  to  develop.  Adequate  programs  can  be 
developed  only  when  we  get  close  to  where 
the  problems  are." 

The  man  on  the  street  and  at  City  Hall  is 
still  waiting  for  those  tools. 

The  New  Federalism,  by  putting  money 
and  power  back  where  the  problems  are.  Is 
designed  to  shorten  the  wait.  The  whole 
thrust  of  the  new  direction  this  Adminis- 
tration has  charted  In  the  Federal  funding 
of  urban  programs  is  to  give  people  with 
bad  housing  and  state  and  local  governments 
with  immovable  problems,  which  is  about 
all  of  them,  the  cash  they  need  to  back  \\p 
their  own  particular  priorities  in  the  market- 
place and  to  set  their  own  agendas. 

This  means  experimenting  with  direct  cash 
assistance,  as  we  now  are  doing,  as  an  alter- 
native to  inefficient  and  inequitable  Federal 
construction  subsidies  to  help  those  in  need 
of  safe  and  sanitary  housing.  And  It  means 
general   ajid   special   revenxie  sharing   which 


give  the  decision -making  authority  back  to 
state  and  local  governments,  as  the  alterna- 
tive to  narrow  categorical  grant  programs, 
which  keep  the  Federal  bureaucracy  In  the 
driver's  seat. 

We  have  been  ruiuilng  blind  for  too  long, 
throwing  Federal  money  at  social  problems 
without  paying  enough  attention  to  the  re- 
sults— or  lack  of  results. 

Seven  per  cent  of  our  popiilatlon  still  lives 
In  substandard  housing.  These  are  people 
for  whom  the  solemn  national  goal  set  by 
Congress  in  1949  of  a  decent  home  In  a  suit- 
able living  environment  seems  little  more 
than  an  empty  promise.  The  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  established 
a  production  timetable  which  sought  to  de- 
liver on  that  promise  In  a  decade  but  Instead 
skewed  Federal  housing  programs  toward  an 
emphasis  on  new  production — the  most  ex- 
pensive and  least  efBcient  possible  method 
of  fulfilling  that  promise.  The  result  has  been 
that  some  965  billion  to  $85  billion  has  been 
spent  or  committed  in  housing  subsidies  to 
provide  a  grand  total  of  about  2.7  million 
housing  units  for  the  needy.  That  has  pro- 
vided housing  assistance  for  fewer  than  one 
family  out  of  15  that  technically  are  eligible 
for  such  help.  To  help  all  of  those  eligible 
through  the  subsidy  approach  would  cost, 
we  have  estimated,  some  $34  bUlion  a  year. 

By  contrast,  if  we  were  to  provide  direct 
cash  assistance,  we  estimate  the  annual  cost 
of  helping  all  of  those  in  need  of  safe  and 
sanitary  bousing — not  Just  one  family  out  of 
15 — would  range  between  $8  billion  and  $11 
billion.  It  woiild  not  be  done  with  mirrors. 
It  would  simply  shift  the  emphasis  to  exist- 
ing standard  housing  and  away  from  new 
production  and  it  would  rely  on  the  proven 
eflectiveness  of  the  market  mechanism  to 
meet  demand. 

The  new  tack  we  are  taking  both  in  bous- 
ing and  in  community  development  stem 
largely  from  the  realisation  that  the  fire- 
fighting  policies  we  had  fashioned,  In  our 
baste,  during  the  depths  of  the  urban  crises 
of  the  Sixties  had,  in  many  cases,  simply 
added  to  the  likelihood  of  future  conflagra- 
tions. This  new  understanding  cuts  across 
party  lines.  Whether  the  Administration's 
Better  Communities  Act  is  passed  or  one  of 
the  Congressional  alternatives,  such  as  the 
Barrett-Ashley  bill,  is  passed,  or  whether 
some  compromise  proposal,  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain: money  and  power,  which  for  decades 
have  been  pouring  Into  Washington,  are 
going  to  begin  flowing  back  to  the  places 
where  the  problems  are,  to  the  people  who 
are  on  the  spot,  on  the  firing  line,  and  who 
can  respond  to  local  priorities  and  local 
needs. 

Tlie  Better  Communities  Act.  as  you  may 
know.  In  lieu  of  seven  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams administered  by  HUO — urban  renewal, 
model  cities,  neighborhood  facilities,  public 
facilities,  rehabilitation  loans,  water  and 
sewer  grants  and  open  space  grants — would 
distribute  the  money  to  local  governments 
and  States  on  the  basis  of  objective  criteria, 
not  on  the  basis  of  who  is  best  at  the  game 
of  grantsm&nship. 

The  federal  government  has  begun  to  move 
already  In  new  directions  through  such 
agencies  and  processes  as  Federal  Regional 
Councils  and  the  delegation  of  more  author- 
ity to  the  field. 

We  have  reversed  a  sustained,  pernicious 
and  bankrupt  tendency  to  believe  that  Fed- 
eral officials  in  Washington  were  the  only 
persons  who  cared  enough  or  knew  enough 
to  deal  with  domestic  problems.  Billions  oi 
dollars  later.- we  have  learned  that  Washing- 
ton possesses  neither  a  corner  on  compassion 
nor  a  monopoly  on  the  capacity  to  solve 
tough  problems.  Indeed,  we  have  discovered 
the  contrary.  Local  communities  ,througb 
their  locally-elected  officials,  are  axious  and 
able  to  attack  their  problems. 

In  essence,  the  New  Federalism  really  rep- 
resents the  best  of  the  old  Federalism.  It  is 
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grounded  on  a  confidence  In  the  people,  on 
the  assumption  that  Americans  are  capable 
of  Judging  what  Is  best  for  themselves;  and 
that  locally-elected  officials  are  the  best 
barometers  of  local  needs.  They  are  directly 
accountable,  and  accountability  Is  at  the 
heart  of  the  New  Federalism. 

As  Secretary  Lynn  has  said,  "Sending  dol- 
lars and  problems  to  Washington  may  salve 
consciences,  but  It  does  not  solve  problems." 
What,  you  may  want  to  know,  are  the  Im- 
plications of  the  New  Federalism  for  the  \ini- 
versltles?  What  Is  going  to  happen  to  your 
research  contracts?  You  may  wonder. 

Well,  the  first  thing  Is  that  those  bridges 
to  Washington  I  spoke  about  earlier  are  not 
going  to  be  enough  any  more.  A  lot  of  new 
bridges  are  going  to  have  to  be  built  to  sup- 
plement them.  But  I  think  it  will  be  worth 
the  effort.  The  market  for  urban  research 
won't  dry  up.  It  will  simply  shift  and  I 
strongly  believe  it  will  show  new  vigor.  With 
new  authority  to  set  priorities,  local  govern- 
ments will  have  a  heavy  new  responsibility. 
To  carry  It  out  they  will  need  to  greatly  Im- 
prove their  planning  and  management  capa- 
bilities. They  will  need  better  data  systems, 
better  analysis,  better  control  systems.  They 
have  always  needed  these  things,  of  course, 
but  now  they  wUl  have  the  Incentive  and 
the  cash  to  get  them. 

To  help  bring  all  this  about,  the  heavy 
academic  traffic  should  now  flow  across  town 
to  City  Hall  as  well  as  to  Washington.  A 
strong  network  of  unlverslty-local  govern- 
ment partnerships  is  needed.  The  troubled 
waters  between  university  and  city  must  at 
last  be  bridged. 

That  will  be  no  small  task.  As  William  P. 
Irwin  of  the  Milwaukee  Urban  Observatory 
has  written  In  Vrhan  Affairs  Quarterly  (Sept. 
1972): 

"The  psychological  distance  from  a  re- 
search scholar  to  a  government  technical 
representative  with  a  graduate  degree  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  is  usually  a  good  deal 
shorter  than  it  Is  to  a  municipal  line  officer 
several  blocks  away.  Local  officials  frequently 
have  no  idea  bow  to  state  a  research  or  serv- 
ice need  In  a  manner  that  the  academic 
researcher  can  comfortably  examine.  Uni- 
versity scholars  are  at  times  woefvtlly  inept 
at  explaining  their  research  Interests  and 
abilities  in  terms  which  the  official  can 
relate  to  his  operating  needs.  The  quandary 
is  deeper  still.  Both  the  official  and  the 
scholar  may  be  quite  unaware  of  the  sort 
of  assistance  the  former  needs  to  discharge 
bis  responsibilities  more  knowledgeably.  The 
upshot  Is  that  both  tend  to  retreat  into  de- 
fensive and  at  times  sniping  poeitlons." 

The  Urban  Observatory  program,  which 
as  you  know  was  begun  in  1969,  Is  admin- 
istered by  the  National  League  of  Cities  and 
funded  by  HUD  and  HEW  and  it  represents 
the  indispensable  cornerstone  in  building 
a  network  of  local  government-university 
partnerships.  The  program  operates  at  pres- 
ent in  10  cities — Albuquerque,  Atlanta,  Balti- 
more, Boston.  Cleveland,  Denver.  Kan.sas  City 
(both  Kansas  and  Missouri),  Milwaukee, 
Nashville  and  San  Diego.  And  It  has  begun 
to  build  in  these  cities  an  effective  trans- 
mission belt  for  bringing  local  research  ca- 
pabilities to  bear  in  the  search  for  solutions 
to   local    conununity   problems. 

The  impact  of  the  program  has  varied, 
of  course,  from  city  to  city.  In  Albuquerque, 
for  example,  the  Impact  has  been  important 
not  so  much  In  terms  of  research  but  in 
terms  of  providing  a  mechanism  for  an  in- 
tergovernmental forum.  It  is  operated  under 
a  Joint-powers  agreement  among  five  Involved 
agencies:  the  City  of  Albuquerque,  the 
County  of  Bernalillo,  the  Albuquerque  Pub- 
lic Schools,  the  University  of  Albuquerque, 
and  the  University  of  New  Mexico.  The  value 
of  the  Observatory  has  been  as  a  neutral 
meeting  ground.  It  has  provided  the  base 
lor  several  coordinated  efforts,  including  a 
conference  on  economic  growth  sponsored  by 


all  five  agencies,  and  it  has  served  to  legiti- 
mize efforts  that  look  toward  integrated  plan- 
ning, programming  and  cooperation. 

A  housing  inspection  services  study  spon- 
sored by  the  Boston  Observatory  resulted  in 
a  simplification  of  the  housing  inspection 
department's  reporting  system,  the  hiring  of 
new  inspectors  and  the  training  ai  tbem 
with  funds  allotted  from  Title  I  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965;  it  also  resulted  in 
attempts  to  move  the  department  away  from 
a  compliance  orientation  toward  one  of  serv- 
ice. In  Baltimore,  on  the  other  hand,  a  sim- 
ilar Observatory  study  brought  into  ques- 
tion the  whole  inspection  mechanism,  and 
caused  the  city  to  decrease  inspection  activi- 
ties and  concentrate  its  efforts  on  getting 
mortgage  money  into  the  inner  city. 

A  study  commissioned  by  the  Boston  Ob- 
servatory of  the  "Little  City  Halls"  program 
in  that  city  clearly  saved  it  from  probable 
termination  and  provided  impetus  for  tbe 
mayor  to  strengthen  the  program.  As  a  result, 
voter-registration  procedures  were  simplified 
and  decentralized  to  the  little  city  halls. 

A  study  of  neglected  and  delinquent  chU- 
dren  in  Nashville  resulted  In  a  complete  re- 
vamping of  the  service  system,  which  now 
is  reported  to  provide  better  service  to  chU- 
dren  at  less  cost.  Survey  techniques  intro- 
duced by  the  Nashville  Observatory  were 
picked  up  and  reused  by  at  least  four  city 
departments.  The  existence  of  the  observa- 
tory h£is  encouraged  departmental  self -exam- 
ination. I  am  told,  and  has  enhanced  the 
capacity  of  the  local  government  to  conduct 
long-range  planning. 

In  Milwaukee,  the  Observatory  has  set  up 
an  Urban  Research  Information  Center  to 
provide  for  public  agencies,  the  university 
and  community  groups  a  comprehensive 
storehouse  of  knowledge  on  urban  prob- 
lems. 

The  Denver  Urban  Observatory  has  been 
entrusted  by  the  city  with  the  task  of  basic 
research  for  the  city-charter  revision,  which 
gives  an  Indication  of  the  respect  the  ob- 
servatory has  earned  there. 

Clearly  the  vnban  observatories  have  proven 
to  be  valuable  instruments  for  local  govern- 
ments in  enhancing  their  planning  and  man- 
agement capacities.  They  obviously  represent 
an  important  step  toward  realizing  the  goals 
of  the  Better  Conununlties  Act  and  of  the 
companion  proposal,  the  Responsive  Govern- 
ments Act,  which  would  provide  financial 
assistance  to  increase  local  government  ca- 
pabilities in  planning  and  managing  re- 
sources— recognizing  that  they  now  are  gen- 
erally inadequate — in  order  to  achieve  local 
community  goals  in  areas  such  as  commu- 
nity betterment,  adequate  housing  and  en- 
vironmental conservation  and  protection. 

The  chief  disappointment  in  the  observa- 
tories program  has  been  the  limited  impact  it 
has  had  on  cities  outside  those  that  have 
been  direct  participants.  That  is  a  weakness 
we  hope  to  resolve. 

Because  of  the  program's  great  value,  the 
decision  has  been  made  at  HUD  to  continue 
funding  it  at  its  present  level  In  the  next 
fiscal  year — which  Is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $1.5  million.  To  broaden  the  program's 
impact,  however,  we  have  decided  to  bring 
a  set  of  10  new  cities  into  the  network.  The 
present  10  generaUy  exceed  250.000  in  popu- 
lation. The  new  set  would  be  somewhat 
smaller  in  size  to  ensure  a  greater,  diversity 
of  metropolitan  areas. 

As  the  National  Academy  of  Public  Admin- 
istration said  of  the  Urban  Observatory 
program  in  1971,  it  Is  "aimed  at  building 
a  new  institution  in  urban  America  to  link 
decision  and  scholarship  on  ivban  problems." 
Institution  building  is,  of  course,  a  long- 
term  process.  By  broadening  the  network, 
we  believe  we  will  be  strengthening  this  in- 
fant Institution's  roots  in  urban  American 
and  thereby  ensuring  its  growth. 

A  university,  of  course,  is  a  great  deal  more 
than    a    repository    for    research    contracts. 


much  more  than  a  service  station  or  a  knowl- 
edge bank  for  men  of  action.  It  Is  »  com- 
munity of  scholars  with  a  diversity  of  In- 
terests that,  by  definition,  go  far  beyond 
the  occasionally  mundane  concerns  of  mu- 
nicipal officials.  The  energies  of  that  com- 
munity of  scholars  In  pursuit  of  their  own 
Interests  offer  in  themselves  an  enormous 
potential  treasure  house  for  the  urban  com- 
munity. 

In  an  effort  to  partially  tap  those  energies. 
I  am  announcing  today  that  EtUD  wiU  pro- 
vide support  for  doctoral  dissertation  re- 
search in  selected  housing  and  urban  studies 
through  grants.  Announcements  of  this  in- 
itiative together  with  guidelines  for  proposal 
submission  will  shortly  be  sent  by  HUD  to 
all  members  of  the  Council  of  Graduate 
Schools  in  the  United  States.  The  maximum 
grant  wlU  be  $10,000  for  one  year.  We  antici- 
pate as  a  part  <rf  thU  initiative,  to  convene 
an  annual  conference  at  HUD  of  the  grantees. 
an  advisory  panel  and  other  urban  experts 
to  discuss  current  urbap  policy  issues. 

Let  me  tiu-n  now,  if  I  may.  to  another  pro- 
gram for  which  HUD  has  major  responsibility 
and  which  promises  significant  Improvements 
in  local  government  administrative  capaci- 
ties. I  am  referring  to  the  program  of  the 
Urban  Information  Systems  Interagency 
Committee,  or  USAC.  The  Committee,  as  you 
may  know  is  a  consortium  of  ten  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  chaired  by  a  rep- 
resenUtive  from  HUD.  which  is  the  lead 
agency.  USACs  focus  Is  on  the  capabUities 
of  the  modern  electronic  computer  and  the 
opportunities  it  provides  not  only  for  doing 
things  faster  and  more  efficiently  but  also  for 
amassing  and  analyzing  the  vital  Informa- 
tion needed  to  formulate  and  manage  local 
goverrmaent  programs. 

USAC  ciurently  is  sponsoring  the  develop- 
ment of  prototype  automated  information 
systems  in  five  cities:  Dayton,  Ohio;  Char- 
lotte. N.C:  Reading.  Pa.;  Long  Beach.  Calif.; 
and  Wichita  Falls,  Texas.  These  demonstra- 
tion projects  have  shown  great  promise  of 
transferability  to  other  cities. 

Total  Integrated  Municipal  Information 
Systems  (IMIS)  are  being  developed  in 
Charlotte  and  Wichita  Falls.  This  means  that 
information  systems  are  being  applied  to 
many  groups  of  related  activities,  or  modules. 
as  the  technicians  define  them. 

The  systems  in  the  three  remaining  USAC 
cities,  oil  the  other  hand,  are  more  narrowly 
focused  and  concentrate  on  one  particular 
functional  subsystem.  In  Long  Beach,  for 
example,  the  focus  is  on  public  finance 
modules  and  in  Reading,  It  is  on  physical 
and  economic  development  modules. 

I  dont  wish  to  bxirden  you  with  a  lot 
of  computer  Jargon.  You're  interested — as  we 
are — in  what  the  payoffs  are.  Well,  let's  take 
Charlotte  as  an  example.  A  fire  operations 
module  has  been  developed  there  which  pro- 
vides fire  fighters  at  the  scene  of  an  alarm 
with  rapid  access  to  stored  computer  data 
on  each  building  for  which  a  fire  inspecUon 
has  been  conducted — providing  information 
for  example,  on  the  amount  and  location  of 
volatile  materials,  which  can  be  critical  to 
the  fire-fighting  or  rescue  tactics  used.  The 
result  Is  Improved  fire  services  to  the  com- 
nitinlty.  increased  protection  for  the  fire 
fighter  and  the  minimizing  of  life  and  prop- 
erty losses  from  fires. 

Tbe  equipment  management  module  iu 
Charlotte  provides  municipal  officials  with 
a  data  system  which  Insures  that  each  unit 
of  expensive  equipment — from  police  cars  to 
fire  trucks  to  street  cleaning  equipment — 
provides  a  maximum  of  service  with  a  mini- 
mum of  down  time.  It  does  this  by  providing 
reports  on  each  unit's  maintenance  history, 
reports  that  pinpoint  abnormal  conditions 
and  preventive  maintenance  scbednles. 

The  u»««*fin  control  modul*  provMes  pubUc 
works  administrators  with  an  clBetent  means 
for  the  planning  and  control  of  solid  waste 
disposal  activities,  specifically  the  recording 
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of  detailed  Information  on  landfill  ubc  and 
the  nature  and  amount  of  refuse  i^ceived 
from  residential,  commercial  and  industrial 
sources.  5 

The  traffic  control  maintenance  inffientory 
module  provides  a  mechanism  for  mafiitaln- 
Ing  an  Inventory  by  location  of  all^trafflc 
control  devices  and  pavement  marking,  thus 
facilitating  maintenance  work  5 

The  geographic  data  index  mniut#iance 
module  provides  a  workable  niechanlAn  for 
linking  together  data  from  all  city  dnart- 
ments  based  on  geographic  identifiers.  I 

All  of  these  systems  permit  increnantal 
Improvements  in  specific  areaa  of  city  a»in- 
istratlon.  They  may  not  seem  dramatic|But 
the  cumulative  Impact  of  many  such  llcre- 
mental  changes  and  Improvements  In  nu- 
nicipal  operations  is  what  \iltimalely  Is  (  >ing 
to  make  the  difference  between  cities  hat 
can  cope  and  cities  that  cannot. 

Revenue  sharing  Is  one  answer — but  t  is 
not  going  to  permit  profligacy  in  the  face 
of  rapidly  growing  service  demands.  To  itay 
in  place  on  the  treadmill,  most  cltlea  are 
going  to  have  to  launch  determined  efl   rts. 


hey 


as  well,  to  improve  productivity  so  that  ..-.. 
can  provide  better  service  at  the  same  or  lesa 
cost.  The  USAC  program  offers  them  one  :ool 
for  accomplishing  that. 

Let  me  close  with  a  brief  general  rord 
about  the  federal  government's  research  role 
when  the  New  Federalism  is  no  long  r  a 
vision  but  a  fact.  I  have  l)een  talking  m  stly 
about  one  of  the  several  goals  of  our  proi  ram 
activities  m  Policy  Development  and  Res*  irch 
at  HUD,  which  is  to  strengthen  the  (  ipa- 
bilities  of  state  and  local  government  :  to 
meet  public  needs,  a  goal  which  include  the 
development  of  an  improved  research  and 
development  capacity  at  the  state  and  ocal 
levels.  It  must  also  be  recognized,  how  ver, 
that  when  it  comes  to  research  and  dev  iop- 
ment,  the  Federal  Government  has  a  ui  ique 
role  to  play.  Federal  R&D  can  take  adva#age 
of  a  critical  mass  of  human  and  dollq 
sources  that  may  elude  State  and  localj 
ernments.  It  can  take  advantage  of  ecom 
of  scale  and  central  data  collection  al 
can  do  a  more  uniform  Job  of  dlssemiuL 
What  it  cannot  do  is  force  a  federal  solv 
to  state  and  local  problems.  The  central  1 
elusion  of  the  1972  report  of  the  Comn' 
on  Intergovernmental  Science  Relation!, 
may  recall,  was  that  technology  cann< 
force  fed.  The  demand  for  It  must  be  crj 
and  nurtured.  What  this  means,  obvloui,,,  ... 
that  while  the  Federal  Government  i{nder 
the  New  Federalism  will  have  a  uuiqi*  ca- 
pacity to  conduct  technological  and  ^na- 
gerial  research  and  to  demonstratesnew 
systems  and  methods  for  application  by  Ither 
levels  of  government,  it  cannot  perfornSthat 
work  In  a  vacuum  free  of  "reality"  and  frac- 
tlcal  needs  as  seen  by  those  on  the  frlng 
line  at  the  state  and  local  level.  * 

Clearly,  then,  if  Government  is  to  |neet 
the  most  pressing  domestic  needs  ot  the 
1970s,  there  must  be  a  flexible  and  respwisive 
research  partnership  among  all  levSs  of 
government.  2 

The  university  community  working  cfwely 
with  aU  levels  of  government  can  provlcft  the 
Indispensable  glue  for  that  partnership! 


THE    NEXON    PRESCRIPTION 
HEALTH  CARE 

Ml-.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  l] 
unanimous  consent  that  the  follov, 
article  by  Dr.  Rashi  Peln.  professod 
economics  of  medicine  at  the  Har\ 
Medical  School,  be  printed  in  the 
OKD.  Dr.  Fein's  article  constitutes  an£n 
sightful  analysis  of  the  President's  re- 
cently introduced  comprehensive  he  1th 
insurance  program.  The  article  hj  :h- 
lights  many  of  the  inequitie's  impUci    In 


the  system,  and  the  incredible  complexity 
of  any  program  of  insurance  which  is 
related  to  employment.  Any  such  pro- 
gram leaves  millions  of  Americans  in 
gaps  in  coverage,  and  discomages  mil- 
lions of  others  from  obtaining  needed 
health  care,  because  of  the  high  price  of 
care  over  and  above  the  program's  cov- 
erages. 

Dr.  Fein  is  one  of  the  most  respected 
thinkers  in  the  field  of  national  health 
insiuance,  and  I  wge  my  coUeagues  to 
carefully  consider  this  brilliant  analysis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Ni.iON  R^  Fob  Health  Cabe 
(By  Rashi  Fein) 

President  Nixon  has  .sent  Congress  his  blue- 
print for  a  national  health  insurance  pro- 
gram that.  If  written  Into  law,  would  repre- 
sent a  significant  Improvement  in  meeting 
the  medical  bills  of  many  Americans.  But 
that  says  more  about  the  size  of  the  problem 
than  atmut  the  wisdom  of  the  proposed  solu- 
tion. For  the  administration's  system  would 
be  one  of  complexity,  confusion.  Inefficiency 
and  inequity. 

Under  the  administration's  plan,  millions 
of  Americans  would  remain  without  protec- 
tion. And  even  for  those  covered,  medical 
care  would  continue  to  be  rationed  on  the 
basis  of  Income. 

This  Is  so  becau.se  of  a  series  of  policy  de- 
cisions made  for  Ideological  reasons.  Faced 
with  public  concern  over  rapidly  rising  health 
cost.*,  the  President  chose  to  stress  voluntary 
enrollment,  largely  private  financing  (with 
funds  flowing  from  employers  and  employees 
to  private  Insurance  companies),  a  minimal 
Impact  on  the  federal  budget,  and  super- 
vision by  state  rather  than  federal  officials. 

The  administration's  plan  has  three  major 
components: 

First,  under  the  Employee  Health  Insur- 
ance Plan,  employers  would  be  required  to 
offer  their  employees  a  health  insurance  plan 
with  a  federally  defined  set  of  covered  serv- 
ices (the  basic  plan),  coinsurance,  deducti- 
bles »nd  maximum  llabUity  provisions.  If  the 
employee  elects  to  be  covered,  75  per  cent  of 
the  premltim  costs  would  be  paid  by  the 
employer. 

Second,  tinder  the  Assisted  Health  Insur- 
ance Plan,  states  would  contract  with  car- 
riers to  offer  the  basic  plan  of  covered  serv- 
ices to  persons  who  are  not  working,  who 
fall  below  defined  income  levels,  or  who  are 
high  medical  risks  (for  instance,  the  disabled 
now  covered  by  Medicare).  Individual  pre- 
mium payments,  out-of-pocket  expenditures 
for  medical  care  and  annual  maximum  li- 
ability would  vary  with  income.  Program 
costs  would  be  met  by  contributions  from 
employers  (where  applicable),  those  insured, 
and  state  and  federal  funds.  This  plan  would 
replace  most  of  the  existing  Medicaid  pro- 
gram. 

Third,  the  Federal  Health  Care  Benefits 
program  would  replace  Medicare.  Tlie  services 
covered  would  be  Identical  to  those  provided 
In  the  basic  employee  plan.  Premiums,  out- 
of-pocket  costs  and  maximum  Uabilitv,  again, 
would  vary  with  Income. 

Americans  would  sort  themselves  (or  be 
sorted)  into  one  of  the  three  programs  and 
move  between  them  as  their  socio-economic 
and  demographic  characteristics  changed.  In 
recognition  of  "voluntarism,"  each  of  the 
plans  would  provide  "the  opportunity  .  .  . 
to  obtain  coverage"  rather  than  the  coverage 
itself.  In  recognition  of  "pluralism."  each 
of  us  might  face  a  different  Insurer  as  we 
changed  employers  or  moved  from  one  state 
to  another. 

EMPLOYERS    AND    EMPLOYEES 

First,  consider  the  Employee  Health  Insur- 
ance Plan.  This  part  of  the  program  would 


require  that  employers  offer  those  employees 
who  qualify,  based  on  hours  and  weeks  of 
work,  a  defined  health  Insurance  plan,  and 
that,  usually  beginning  about  two  months 
after  the  onset  of  employment,  the  employer 
contributing  75  per  cent  (65  per  cent  in  the 
first  three  years  of  the  program)  of  the  pre- 
mium expense  for  the  covered  employees.  The 
employee  would  pay  the  rest. 

The  administration  estimates  that  the 
benefit  package  defined  In  the  plan  would  re- 
quire a  total  premium  of  approximately  $600 
for  a  family  and  $240  for  an  individual.  Rec- 
ognizing that  the  $450  employer  contribution 
to  the  premium  might  significantly  increase 
payroll  expenses,  the  plan  provides  for  a  fed- 
eral stibsldy  (declining  over  a  five-year  pe- 
riod) to  employers  for  a  portion  of  the  pre- 
mium costs  in  excess  of  3  per  cent  of  total 
cash  wages. 

What  might  all  this  mean  to  the  employer, 
to  the  employee,  to  the  labor  market?  Some 
general  answers  are  clear.  Small,  marginal 
and  low-wage  employers  wotUd  find  that,  if 
the  employee  has  a  family  and  elects  to  be 
covered,  the  mandated  premium  expense 
would  lead  to  a  significant  increase  in 
costs.  Even  with  the  maximum  subsidy,  an 
employer  whose  employees  elected  coverage 
for  themselves  and  their  families  and  who 
had  average  annual  wages  $7,500  would  find 
the  wage  bill  Increased  by  over  3.5  per  cent 
in  the  first  year.  By  the  sixth  year,  with  the 
decline  In  federal  assistance  and  the  Increase 
in  employer's  contribution  rate,  premium 
costs  would  add  a  full  6  per  cent  to  payroll 
expenses.  While  these  percentages  are  re- 
duced if  the  average  annual  wage  is  higher, 
there  surely  can  be  little  doubt  what  kinds 
of  workers  employers  woiUd  prefer:  em- 
ployees who  elect  to  do  without  coverage.  In- 
eligible part-time  rather  than  full-time 
workers,  single  individuals  rather  than  heads 
of  families,  and  temporary  rather  than  per- 
manent help. 

Whether  any  of  these  factors  would  have 
a  significant  Impact  on.  say  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.'s  hiring  policy  is  not  the  point.  The  pro- 
gram the  President  offers  is  not  really  ad- 
dressed to  UAW  members  (whose  coverage. 
In  a  number  of  respects,  is  already  better) 
but  to  employees  not  now  protected  by  an 
adequate  health  insurance  program — people 
who  are  now  and,  in  many  cases  would  re- 
main, in  difflciUty.  It  would  make  it  more  dif- 
ficult for  low-income  heads  of  families  to 
obtain  regtUar,  full-time  employment. 

Of  course,  it  can  be  argued — and  with  con- 
siderable merit— that  the  impacts  on  em- 
ployees are  in  part  Ulusory;  that  premium 
would  be  shifted  from  employer  to  employee 
through  the  wage  determination  process  (and 
to  the  consumer  through  inflation).  But  if 
that  be  the  argument,  we  can  question 
whether  premiums  of  $600  permit  us  to  say. 
as  the  President  does,  that  the  program  "will 
cost  no  American  more  than  he  can  afford  to 
pay."  This  is  surely  not  the  case  for  those 
with  low  Income. 

Regrettably,  too.  the  program  has  regres- 
sive characteristics:  A  premium  that  Is  a 
fixed  dollar  amount  is  a  higher  percentage 
of  low  Incomes  than  of  high.  Thus,  married 
employees  with  annual  income  of  $7,500 
would  face  a  2  per  cent  "tax "  to  meet  their 
share  of  premium  costs.  For  those  with  in- 
comes $75,000  the  "tax  ■  would  be  a  0.2  per 
cent. 

The  adverse  labor  market  and  regressive 
tax  impacts  wuold  be  mitigated — though  at 
a  price — as  some  employers  Induce  their  em- 
ployees to  reject  coverage.  Though  the  bUl 
prohibits  such  actions,  there  are  subtle  (and 
not  so  subtle)  ways  of  accomplishing  that 
objective.  Again,  those  affected  would  be  the 
economically  most  valuable,  those  who  need 
coverage  the  most.  Presumably,  however,  we 
who  have  coverage  wotild  feel  better  by  hav- 
ing erected  a  fiction  that  the  failure  to 
obtain  coverage  was  a  matter  of  free  choice 

The  difficulties  were  known  but  not  cor- 
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notable.  The  decision  was  In  favor  of  volun- 
tary enrollment,  employer-employee  cost- 
sharing  and  minimal  federal  contributions. 
These  are  Incompatible  w^ith  progresslvlty 
and  universal  coverage. 

COSTS  AND  BENEFITS 

The  basic  benefit  package  that  the  pro- 
gram mandates  Includec  a  long  list  of  "cov- 
ered" services:  Inpatient  hospital  service, 
physicians'  services  (though  not  including 
routine  checkups),  home  health  services, 
outpatient  drugs,  dental  and  vision  care  for 
persons  under  age  13,  and  more.  Close  exam- 
ination of  the  natiure  of  the  program  sug- 
gests, however,  that  the  President's  advisers 
use  the  term  "covered  services"  loosely. 

First,  we  would  face  deductibles,  the  dol- 
lars we  must  spend  for  covered  services  before 
Insurance  provides  any  assistance.  In  the 
Employee  Health  Instirance  Plan  these  de- 
ductibles would  equal  $150  per  person  for 
covered  medical  services  (but  with  no  addi- 
tional deductibles  after  three  members  of 
the  family  have  each  reached  the  $150  level) 
plus  an  additional  per-person  dedtictible 
(without  a  famUy  limit)  of  $50  for  outpa- 
tient drugs.  A  family  of  five — Ui  circum- 
stances where  only  two  members  have  sat- 
isfied the  deductible — could  face  expendi- 
tures of  almost  $1,000  on  covered  (and  addi- 
tional amounts  on  uncovered)  services  over 
and  above  the  premium  contribution  before 
any  insurance  benefits  were  paid.  A  family 
of  two  wotild  need  to  spend  only  $400  before 
receiving  cash  benefits. 

After  the  deductibles  have  been  satisfied, 
coinsurance  would  enter  the  picture:  The 
plan  wotild  pay  75  per  cent  of  the  approved 
charges;  the  Insured  person  would  pay  the 
remaining  25  per  cent  (and  any  charges  in 
excess  of  those  approved).  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  limit  to  these  "cost-sharing"  expendi- 
tures by  the  Insured:  a  "maximum  annual 
liability"  provision.  For  a  family  under  the 
employee  plan,  this  maximum  liability  (not 
including  premltim  costs,  payment  for  non- 
covered  services,  and  of  unapproved  charges 
for  covered  services)  would  be  $1,500  ($1,050 
for  an  Individual).  Tlie  maximum  expendi- 
ture for  medical  care  would,  of  course,  be 
greater  since  some  services  are  not  covered 
at  aU  or  have  limits  placed  upon  them  (for 
instance,  routine  physical  examinations  in- 
cluding well-baby  care,  dental  care,  services 
to  the  mentally  111 ) . 

Certainly  many  Americans  would  benefit 
from  such  protection.  Thotigh  the  deducti- 
bles and  cost-sharing  rates  would  be  quite 
lUgh,  many  of  us  lack  even  those  protections 
today.  Millions  more  lack  the  plan's  maxl- 
miun  UabUIty  protection.  While  few  persons 
or  families  would  reach  the  maximum — an 
Individual  would  have  to  receive  at  least 
$3,600  worth  of  covered  medical  services  be- 
fore reaching  the  $1,500  liability  llmltr-the 
presence  of  such  a  maximum  would  offer  a 
measure  of  security  that  has  real  value.  The 
more  then  the  pity  that  the  basic  structure 
of  the  plan — the  choice  not  to  have  a  system 
that  covild  relate  benefits  or  premiums  to 
Income — creates  a  ridiculous  situation:  A 
working  family  with  Income  of  $7,500  would 
have  a  maximum  liability  of  20  per  cent  of 
Income,  while  one  with  bicome  of  $15,000 
wotild  have  a  10  per  cent  celling,  and  one 
with  Income  of  $75,000  would  have  a  2  per 
cent  celling.  Nor  are  the  cellUigs  adjusted  In 
any  way  to  take  account  of  family  size  and 
thus  of  other  demands  on  Income. 

PAYING  IS  GOOD  FOR  T01T 

That  the  administration  has  proposed  a 
system  with  high  deductibles  and  cost-shar- 
ing Is  no  accident.  Given  the  desire  to  utilize 
employer-employee  fttnding  and  on  a  volun- 
tary basis,  premium  charges  cannot  be  tied 
to  Income  In  a  progressive  (or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, even  in  a  proportional)  manner.  Low- 
ering deductibles  and  cost-sliartng  rates 
would  significantly  Increase  premiums  since 


more  Americans  would  receive  cash  benefits. 
In  the  absence  of  progressive  fimding,  sucli 
premium  Increases  would  quickly  price  many 
employers  and  employees  out  of  the  market 
and  would  make  the  regressive  Impact  of 
medical  costs  so  explicit  as  to  call  the  entire 
approach  Into  question. 

The  administration,  however,  does  not  view 
the  coiisequences  of  the  deductible  and  cost- 
shnrlng  as  undesirable.  In  the  past,  the  Presi- 
dent's advisers  have  often  argued  that  the 
Introduction  of  deductibles  and  cost-sharing 
would:  1.  reduce  the  utilization  of  medical 
care  (thongh.  In  some  unexplained  way,  not 
Interfering  with  neces,sary  care);  2.  hicrease 
price  consciousness  on  the  part  of  constimers 
who  would  have  to  pay  for  care  out  of  their 
OW1I  pockets.  Both  of  these  effects  would  help 
contain  inflation. 

In  his  message  to  Congress,  the  President 
stated:  "By  sharing  costs,  consumers  would 
have  a  direct  economic  stake  In  choosing  and 
using  their  community's  health  resources 
wisely  and  prudently."  Furthermore,  such 
sharing — a  "sharing"  In  which  the  consumer 
pays  100  per  cent  of  a  significant  deducti- 
ble—clearly fits  the  Ideological  thrust  of  the 
administration:  the  need  to  stand  on  one's 
own  two  feet,  not  to  be  pampered. 

These  are  interesting  argtiments  even  if 
ba.sed  on  erroneous  facts  and  faulty  theory. 
The  chief  dlfHculty  relates  to  the  belief  that 
deductibles  and  cost-sharing,  as  constructed, 
can  serve  the  same  purpose  for  families  with 
different  incomes,  tastes  and  medical  needs. 
Clearly  a  family  of  six  with  Income  of  $7,500 
facing  a  premium  of  $160  and,  say,  $600  ex- 
penses which  It  must  meet  out  of  pocket 
without  any  Insurance  assistance  Is  likely  to 
behave  differently  in  deciding  whether  to 
seek  medical  care  than  would  a  family  of 
three  with  Income  of  $27,500  facing  the  same 
premium  atid  deductible.  If  costs  to  the 
consumer  do  make  a  difference — and  the  ad- 
ministration believes  they  do — then  surely 
they  don't  make  the  same  dWerence  to  all. 
Could  deductibles  have  varied  with  Income 
to  help  mitigate  the  problem?  Not  within 
the  game  plan  chosen. 

The  consequences  of  the  administration's 
decision  are  apparent:  Medical  care  would 
continue  to  be  better  for  those  with  higher 
Incomes.  Cost-sharing  would  dlscoiwage 
many  from  using  preventive  and  early  de- 
tection care.  This  Is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  administration's  desire  to  have  the 
payment  system  stay  outside  the  federal 
budget  and  remain  voluntary  and  private. 
It  Is  a  consequence  of  the  desire  to  erect  a 
system  that  reflects  the  administration's  as- 
sessment that  the  issue  Is  financial  protec- 
tion against  high  expenditures  rather  than 
a  system  that  reflects  the  need  to  remove 
economic  barriers  to  care  at  all  levels. 

WHO'S  ELIGIBLE  FOR  WHAT? 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  many 
Americans  would  not  have  an  opportimlty 
to  enroll  In  the  employee  plan,  a  second 
program.  Assisted  Health  Insurance,  with 
the  same  set  of  covered  benefits,  Is  proposed. 
This  Insurance  would  be  developed  through 
state  contracts  with  Insurance  carriers.  Thus 
we  have  a  series  of  state  programs  meeting 
federal  standards  and  guidelines  rather  than 
a  federal  program. 

In  general,  the  plan  would  enroll  families 
with  incomes  of  less  than  $5,000  ($3,500  for 
Individuals) ;  nonworking  and  very  high-risk 
working  families  with  Incomes  between 
$3,000  and  $7,500;  nonworking  families  with 
unuKtially  high  medical  risks — such  as  the 
disabled — regardless  of  income:  and  unusual- 
ly high-risk  employer  groups.  Premiums,  de- 
ductibles, cost-sharhig  rates  and  maximum 
liability  provisions  would  all  be  income-re- 
lated. Curriers  would  derive  their  Income  in 
part  from  employers  (where  applicable).  In 
part  from  those  enrolled  (where  Income  is 
sufficiently  high  to  raqolK  payment) ,  In  pfirt 


from   !-iAte    contributions   with   significant 
federal  assistance  to  the  states. 

And  thus  the  sorting  and  sifting  begins. 
Persons  would  not  be  eligible  for  the  program 
but  for  a  particular  program,  and  their  eligi- 
bility would  change  with  changes  In  em- 
ployment status,  income,  health  risk  antl 
state  of  residence.  In  a  mobile  society,  thi . 
program  structtire  would  provide  benefits 
not  only  to  sick  people  but  to  the  data  proc- 
essing Industry  t.s  well.  Yet  unnecessary  costs 
are  not  all  that  Is  at  stake.  Tlie  greater  dif- 
ficulty is  that  in  ay-stems  of  such  complexlt\ 
some  individuals — again,  those  least  educate^  I 
and  most  vulnerable — are  the  ones  mo^t 
likely  to  fall  between  the  cracks,  to  fintl 
themselves  without  coverage. 

The  Assisted  Health  Insurance  Plan  would 
replace  the  present  Medicaid  program  (ex- 
cept for  certain  services  not  covered).  No 
one  can  differ  with  the  conclusion  that  the 
state  Medicaid  programs,  with  varying  beu«>- 
fits  and  eligibility  standards,  need  replace- 
ment. Uniformity  Is  desirable.  But  the  lesson 
of  the  need  for  uniform  benefits  and  elis- 
Iblllty  was  not  the  only  lesson  that  the  ad- 
ministration should  have  learned  from  the 
Medicaid  exijerience.  Some  of  us  have  been 
impressed  by  the  inability  or  unwllllugne- 1 
of  many  stales  to  provide  for  efficient,  atl- 
nilnlskration  and  review — problems  that  re- 
main with  the  heavy  emphasis  on  state 
railier  than  federal  program  developmoia 
and  con*i,rol. 

We  have  also  come  to  recognize  the  nerd 
to  reduce  economic  barriers  to  care.  Yet  tlic 
A.sslsted  Health  Insurance  Plan  oflers  some 
Medicaid  recipients  fewer  benefits  than  they 
now  have  and  sets  significant  economic  bur- 
rlers  lor  many — terriers  that  would  reduce 
the  utilization.  While  a  family  with  income 
of  $4,000,  for  example,  would  not  have  to 
spend  more  than  9  per  cent  of  income  for 
covered  services,  the  problem  In  meeting  the 
initial  deductibles  and  cost-sharing  pa\- 
meuts,  the  first  $360,  cannot  be  overlooked. 
Clearly,  these  out-of-pocket  expenditure- 
would  represent  Important  economic  barrier.'^ 
to  care  for  those  who,  above  all  others  need 
assistance :  those  with  few  cash  resources. 

INSTEAD    OP    MEDICARE 

The  President  also  proposes  that  the  Medi- 
care system  (though  not  Including  the  dis- 
abled) l>e  Integrated  Into  the  new  plan.  The 
list  of  Medicare-covered  services  would  be  al- 
tered to  conform  to  the  mandated  health 
Insurance  plan.  As  a  result,  certain  service.s 
not  covered  at  the  present  time  would  be  cov- 
ered— for  Uislance,  outpatient  drugs,  subjec- 
to  cost-sharing — and  all  beneficiaries  would 
be  protected  by  a  maximum  annual  liability 
(ranging  up  to  $750,  depending  on  Income). 
These  benefits  are  real,  and  they  help  ad- 
dress some  of  the  inadequacies  of  Medicaid. 

It  Is  tmfortunate,  however,  that  the  admin- 
istration's proposals  would  require  addi- 
tional payments  for  medical  care  on  the  par; 
of  many  elderly.  Deductibles,  cost-sharino 
rates  and  maximum  liability  limits  wottld 
vary  with  income,  with  a  maximvun  $100  de- 
ductible and  20  per  cent  share  of  the  cost.'- 
above  $100.  This  deductible  would  be  greater 
than  the  $60  deductible  for  physician  ser\  - 
ices  that  now  applies,  and  the  cost-sharin-; 
rate  would  be  extended  to  cover  hospital  care 
where  It  is  found  only  to  a  limited  extern 
today. 

Thus,  the  changes  would  provide  greater 
benefits  to  some  elderly,  particularly  that 
very  small  number  with  unusually  high  med- 
ical expenses,  while  reducing  cash  benefits 
to  the  many  whose  medical  expenses  are 
more  limited.  These  proposed  changes  surely 
need  to  be  seriously  debated. 

So,  also,  does  the  departure  from  the 
Medicare  social  insurance  principles.  Medi- 
care would  be  transformed  Into  an  income- 
related  program  as  it  Is  replaced  by  a  plan 
that  would  Introduce  Uicome  tests  and  vary 
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tbe    rasix    value   of   benefits    with 
This,  too,  Is  the  naolt  of  poUoymakei 
erenoea.  Can  we  beltoTe  that  the  In' 
o(   locome  tests  Into  the  social 
system  represents  the  preferences  of  t: 
pie? 

In  both  these  programs,  with  pi 
costs  and  ben^ts  that  are  Income-r 
attention  must  be  paid  to  ttie  creat 
"notch  effects":  situations  in  which 
Increases  In  Income  result  in  large  Ini 
in  ooats  to  the  covered  person.  Thes^dlffi 
cuittes  are  illustrated  by  a  simple  exa  iple: 
In  the  Assisted  Health  Insurance  Pla  i.  an 
increase  in  family  income  of  ^500  (froi}  $4. 
500  to  $S,000>  would  lead  to  an  inc: 
tSOO  in  premium  ooats.  of  $50  in  per' 
medical  deductibles,  of  $25  in  drug 
ibles.  and  of  almost  $200  in  maximuil  lia- 
bility. Though  the  dollar  amounts  di:  er,  a 
similar  situation  is  found  In  the  Mecflcare- 
replaoemeut  program.  It  Is  even  poss 
find  that  a  $1  increase  in  Income  coi 
to  an  Increase  in  premium  and  other 
cal  care  costs  of  over  $400.  At  low 
and  onljf  et  low  incomes,  the  plan 
severely  penalize  persons  whose 
creases  enough  to  mo'.e  them  from 
come  class  into  another.  £ 

Thetie  deticiencies  could  rot  be  eUn)|uated. 
Once  tHa  package  lor  the  employees' faealUi 
plan  was  determined,  other  parts  of  tie  pro< 
gram  fell  Into  place.  S 

F.\CTS  .\N'a  FICTIONS  * 

III  his  message  to  Congress,  the  Pifsldent 
stated;  "My  proposed  plan  differs  Jharply 
with  several  of  the  other  health  Infiirance 
plans  which  have  been  prominency  dis- 
cussed. The  primary  difference  Is  tiat  my 
proposal  wo'jld  rely  evtenslvely  on  private 
insurers."  Indeed,  the  President  wowfd  pro- 
vide for  major  participation  by  prlvafte  car- 
rier».  though  without  the  federal  regfilatlon 
he  had  caUed  for  In  the  1971  TersioiSE  of  his 
plan,  and  without  addressing  the  Isiues  of 
privacy  and  confidentiality  of  Inconis  data 
made  avaUable  to  the  carriers  ur.dfc  this 
program.  | 

The  President  Justifies  his  approach ^n  the 
basis  of  the  pool  of  talent  that  exists  Irtthln 
the  private  sector  in  administering  aQd  de- 
signing health  plans  and  on  the  baste  wf  the 
belief  that  con^>etition  In  the  health  i^isur- 
ance  induBtry  would  reduce  premlun^costs 
to  the  employers  and  employees.  Thtts,  "if 
the  govemmikut  were  to  act  as  the  ir^urer, 
there  would  be  no  competition  andi|  little 
incentive  to  hold  down  costs."  Tbe|myth 
that  competition  among  the  private  fealth 
insurance  companies  results  In  great^  effi- 
ciency than  is  found  in  the  Social  84fturtty 
Admin  is  trai  ton  m  simply  not  stipporfBd  by 
ilie  facts.  X 

Nor  da  we  face  a  choice  only  betwee^  pub- 
lic insurance  with  the  demise  of  the  j^-ivate 
carriers  and  private  Insurance  wlth|  their 
survival.  Other  alternatives  are  available. 
Medicare,  after  all,  is  a  public  progra#  that 
utlllxes  ttie  private  sector  in  the  role  o|  fiscal 
tntermediary.  The  desirabiUty  of  thati^alter- 
native  needo  examination.  It  is  clemr^  how- 
ever, that  the  iabues  are  considerably  fcfoader 
than  the  administration  suggests.       '^ 

There  is,  however,  one  difference  ttdt  the 
President  chooses  lo  stress  that  is  novKist- 
ent  and  flctitioi  s.  Three  tintes  in  hi^  mes- 
sage he  stated  that  his  plan  would  "jlisure 
that  doctors  work  for  their  patients,  E#t  for 
the  federal  govenunent. '  This  IncanQitlon 
was  repeated  a  week  later,  just  aft^  his 
checkup  at  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital,  •'here 
he  was  eaammed  by  a  team  of  federaill  em- 
ployed phyMdans.  i 

It  13  a  dls.s'irvioe  to  the  quality  of  tae  de- 
bate to  erect  a  hctuta  about  the  relatiqpship 
Of  phyalcians  to  che  government  undei^otber 
national  health  plans  before  the  Coi&re;>s. 
None  of  the  major  plans  would  crS>te  a 
National  Health  Service  (and  does  the'|>resi- 
dent  really  believe  that  British  phys|clans 
don"*,    work    for    their   patients?)    or   iiould 


alter  the  relationship  between  physicians 
and  patients.  A  publicly  financed  program 
does  not  equate  with  government  employ- 
ment any  more  than  the  President's  privately 
financed  program  means  that  doctors  will  be 
working  for  Insurance  companies.  The  real 
Issues  are  sufBciently  important  to  provide 
ample  room  for  honest  debate,  without  try- 
ing to  create  differences  where  they  don't 
exist. 

ITie  President  has  called  his  plan  "the  very 
best  way  ...  to  assure  all  Americans  financial 
access  to  high  quality  medical  care."  It  Is 
not  the  best  way.  Perhaps  the  Congress  could 
Improve  it  here  and  there,  but  its  time  would 
be  better  spent  If  It  considers  other  paths. 
It  Is  tbne  for  debating  policv,  not  for  refinln'; 
details. 


THE  QUALITY  OP  GROWTH 

Mr,  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  disturbing  aspects  of  our  cui'- 
reut  energy  shortages  is  the  tendency  of 
human  beings  to  repeat  past  mistakes. 
While  it  may  be  necessary  to  grant  tem- 
porary variances  and  adjustments  in  en- 
vironmental laws  to  cope  with  our  unex- 
pected enersy  shortfall  over  the  next 
year  or  two.  it  would  be  a  tragic  oveiTe- 
actiou  to  completely  dismantle  the  very 
laws  which  now  give  Americans  some 
hope  for  a  cleaner  envircmment.  We  have 
reports  that  the  administration  may 
soon  propose  that  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  be  made  totally  in- 
applicable to  energy  projects.  We  simply 
cannot  afford  to  exclude  valuable  centers 
of  knowledge  from  this  crucial  decision. 

Equally  distressing  has  been  the  delay 
in  enacting  a  comprehensive  laud  use 
bill.  We  need  Federal  legislation,  not  to 
dictate  what  use  can  be  made  of  land, 
but  rather  to  provide  a  positive  incentive 
for  proper  State  planning.  Proper  land 
use  is  an  energj'  issue,  and  we  should 
give  it  the  same  kind  of  priority  which 
we  give  to  other  energy  legislation.  There 
is  not  one  American  city  which  could 
not  significantly  reduce  its  energy  con- 
sumption by  pi-oper  planning.  What  If 
American  cities  had  been  designed  with 
energy  conservation  in  mind? 

Energy  and  raw  materials  shortages 
can  be  accommodated  only  if  we  recog- 
nize the  dimensions  of  the  problem,  the 
interrelatedness  of  the  solutions,  the 
need  for  consultation  and  planning  in 
the  public  and  private  sectors.  Those 
who  are  charged  with  r&^nsibility  to 
provide  energy  and  those  uho  protect 
the  environment  and  Uie  consiuner  must 
recognize  the  futility  of  working  at  cross 
purposes.  Russell  E.  Train.  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  had  occasion  to  touch  upon 
these  points  in  an  address  to  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  I  recommend  his  remarks  to 
Senators  for  they  provide  a  valuable 
blueprint  for  accommodating  the  future. 
No  oae  cares  more  deeply  about  bringing 
quaUty  to  the  lives  of  Americans  than 
Rus.sell  Train  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.<!ent  that  the  text  of  his  .speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

"Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ui  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

R£M&aKS    0>'    'lUB    Ho.NoaABLt:    Rui>i>f:i.L    E. 
TaaiN — Ta£  QuALrrr  o*  Chowtu 
I  acB  dellt(hted  to  be  here  in  such  distin- 

gULshed  company  and  lit  such   a  dt-U^hUul 
city. 


Most  of  you,  I  am  sure,  saw  the  sign  at  San 
Francisco  International  that  reads:  "Wel- 
come to  America's  favorite  city."  San  Fran- 
cisco does,  indeed,  come  closest  to  the  one 
city  in  America  where  every  visitor  would 
rather  live  than  leave. 

But  even  Sau  Francisco  has  iu  faults.  One 
of  Us  biggest — the  San  Andreas — Is  the  result 
of  the  fact  that,  deep  do%vn  under  us,  one 
part  of  the  earth  is  moving  away  from  the 
other.  I  read  somewhere  that.  If  the  present 
movement  continues,  then  a  few  thousand 
years  from  now  San  Francisco  and  Loe  An- 
geles will  wind  up  next  door  to  each  other 
Ihere  are  those,  I  \vould  imagine,  who  would 
re(:ard  that  as  a  thoroughly  unnatural  disas- 
ter. 

San  Francisco  Is  not  the  only  American 
city  that  stands  on  unsteady  ground.  Sev- 
eral years  ago,  the  N'aUonal  Geodetic  Survey 
reported  that  the  earth  is  falling  in  certain 
sections  of  the  country — Including  Uie  Gulf 
Coast  and  the  Central  Valley  of  California. 
Much  of  the  subsidence  in  these  areas,  the 
Survey  said.  Is  the  result  (rf  our  large-scale 
exploiiatlon  of  such  natural  resources  as 
water,  oil  and  gas.  That  least  partly  explains 
the  sinking  sensation  that  some  of  us  feel 
wlien  we  bear  those  who  insist  that  the 
answer  to  the  energy  crisis  is  simply  to  pusli 
on  with  that  exploitation  on  a  far  larger 
scale  and  at  a  far  more  rapid  pace. 

To  learn  that  we  stand  on  unstable  ground 
is  no  longer,  for  us  Americans,  as  surprising 
or  un.settllng  a  discovery  as  It  once  might 
have  been.  For  roughly  a  decade,  we  have  had 
the  ground  cut  out  from  under  us  over  and 
over  again,  and  we  have  become  increasingly 
unsure  of  our  footing.  We  are  no  longer  so 
certain  of  where  we  stand  or  where  we  are 
going. 

We  have  become  the  most  powerful  and 
prosperous  nation  in  the  world.  But  we  have 
learned,  over  the  past  decade,  that  both  our 
power  and  our  prosperity  are  subject  to  In- 
creasingly stringent  constraints.  We  have 
discovered  that  there  are  rather  severe  limits 
to  our  ability  to  employ  our  military  might 
to  further  our  ends  abroad.  We  have  wit- 
nessed the  steady  erosion  of  our  economic 
position  in  world  markets.  At  home,  where 
once  we  Imagined  we  had  uncovered  the 
secrets  to  endless  economic  growth,  we  have 
found  ourselves  continuously  beset  by  bot4i 
Inflationary  and  recessionary  pressures  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  We  have  seen  our 
first  serious  efforts  at  "social  engineering"  fall 
far  short  of  iheir  alms.  Our  standard  of  liv- 
ing has  continued  to  rise  at  the  same  time 
that  we  have  become  Increasingly  less  satis- 
fied with  the  quality  and  character  of  our 
lives.  We  find  that  as  we  become  increasingly 
able  to  afford  the  "good  life,"  it  becomes  In- 
creasingly impossible  to  buy. 

Once  we  would  have  shrugged  these  things 
off  as  mere  "growing  pains."  We  are  just  be- 
ginning to  understand  the  degree  to  which 
many  of  our  pains  really  do  stem  from  levels 
and  kinds  of  growth  that  simply  cannot  be 
sustained. 

We  are  beginning  to  understand,  as  well, 
that  we  can  no  longer  continue  to  act  on  the 
basis  of  some  of  our  oldest  and  most  in- 
grained assumptions.  I  think.  In  particular, 
of  the  assumption  that  we  would  never  run 
out  of  room  or  of  resources  and  that,  as  a 
result,  we  could  forever  be  free  and  easy  with 
both;  and  of  the  assumption  that  if.  for  a 
time,  we  found  ourselves  In  a  tight  squeeze, 
then  we  could — In  the  nick  of  time  and  out  of 
nowhere — count  on  the  dcua  ex  tnachiiia  of 
our  unrivalled  scientific  and  techuologlcal 
capability,  not  to  speak  of  our  unexampled 
iiigenuity,  to  extricate  us  from  our  difficulties 
and  set  u-i  off  once  more  ou  our  predestined 
path  to  the  promised  laitd  of  progress  attd 
prosperity. 

The  space  effort  was.  I  suspect,  the  last 
hurrah  of  what  seems  in  retro-spect  our  iii- 
credi!>ly    uncritical   faith    it)   the   virtue   and 
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value  of  anything  that  boi-e  the  label  of  ".sci- 
ence and  technology" — a  faith  that  we  backed 
not  only  with  billions  of  public  dollars  In  the 
space  program,  but  with  billions  upon  bil- 
lions of  private  dollars  in  the  stock  market. 

I  am  aware,  I  must  hasten  to  add,  that  the 
words  "science"  and  'technology  '  cannot  be 
so  Indlssolubly  lumped  together  that  we 
somehow  come  to  regard  them  simply  as 
different  versions  or  stages  of  the  same  thing. 
There  are,  for  example,  those  who  say  that 
the  genuinely  scientific  purposes  of  the  space 
program  were  very  early  sacrificed  and  subor- 
dinated to  what  became.  In  fact,  largely  an 
engineering  and  acrobatic  extravaganza. 
What  I  am  saying,  simply,  is  that  the  tech- 
nological offsprhig  of  science  must  now  sur- 
vive for  sterner  tests  before  they  can  com- 
mand the  acceptance  and  Investment  that 
once  was  theirs  almost  without  asking.  The 
supersonic  transport  is  an  excellent  instance 
of  a  technological  option  that  we  might  well 
have  ardently  and  automatically  embraced 
had  it  presented  itself  to  us  a  decade  or  so 
ago.  In  my  Judgment,  while  the  SST  was  a 
potential  economic  and  environmental  alba- 
tross when  considered  three  years  ago,  the 
new  priority  which  we  must  accord  to  energy 
efficiency  should  finally  put  to  rest  any  plans 
to  squander  further  private  or  public  funds 
upon  the  SST. 

Our  growing  environmental  concerns,  and 
most  recently  the  energy  crisis,  have  com- 
bined with  gathering  force  to  make  us  under- 
stand that  we  do  not  have  unlimited  room  or 
resources.  We  are  starting  to  see  that  our 
energy  and  environmental  ills  stem,  essen- 
tially, from  the  same  source :  from  patterns  of 
growth  and  development  that  wasie  our  en- 
ergy resources  Just  as  liberally  as  they  lay 
waste  our  natural  environment.  We  no  longer 
live  in  a  time  when  we  were  few  aud  the  land 
was  wide  and  waiting  for  us.  We  have  reached 
the  point  where  we  can  no  longer  Insulate 
ourselves  from  the  punishment  and  pollution 
we  visit  upon  the  earth  and  the  atmosphere, 
and  where  the  natural  resources  we  once  re- 
garded as  so  endle-ssly  available  and  expend- 
able are  becoming  hicreaslngly  hard  to  get. 

The  energy  crisis  Is  part  and  parcel  of  our 
overall  environmental  problem — a  classic 
symptom  of  the  strains  that  occur  when  an 
organism  begins  to  exceed  the  carrying- 
capacity  of  Its  habitat.  It  warns  us  that  we 
haid  better  begin  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
modern  man  everywhere  Is  pressUig  the  limits 
of  the  resources  and  resilience  of  the  earth. 
Shortages  of  metals  and  other  critical  raw 
materials  He  ahead.  Despite  the  marvelous 
productivity  of  American  agricultm-e — in- 
creasingly dependent,  I  might  add,  upon 
abundant  energy — and  the  miracles  of  the 
Green  Revolution,  food  shortages  and  famine 
are  becoming  all  too  common  around  the 
world.  In  the  oceans,  fishery  stocks  have  been 
rapidly  declining. 

We  are.  It  is  clear,  moving  from  an  a^e  of 
resowce  abundance  to  an  age  of  resource 
shortages.  By  choice  or  by  necessity,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  learn  to  live  within  our 
limits.  We  are  going  to  have  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  problems  of  growth. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  would  over- 
whelm you  with  the  apocolyptic  visions  of 
the  Club  of  Rome,  and  exhort  you  to  repent 
before  the  catastrophe  comes.  I  do  not  believe 
the  end  of  the  world  is  at  hand,  or  even  ou 
the  horizon.  But  I  do  think  that  we  need  lo 
begin  now  to  change  the  ways  we  grow  before 
change  is  forced  upon  us  by  crises  of  even 
greater  severity. 

We  can  begin  by  setting  ourselves  the  goal 
of  cutting  In  half  by  1986  our  recent  growth 
rate  In  energy  demand  of  about  five  percent. 
There  are  any  number  of  ways  of  achieving 
that  goal  that  will  have  no  appreciable  ef- 
fect upon  overall  levels  of  economic  activity 
or  employment  and  that  will  measurably  im- 
prove our  quality  of  life. 

If,  for  example,  the  average  vehicle  weight 


of  automobiles  could  be  cut  from  the  cur- 
rent 3.500  pounds  to  2,900  pounds;  if  the 
Congress  approved  legislation  setting  appro- 
priate standards  for  space  heating  in  new 
buildings  and  restrictions  on  commerclftl 
lighting,  and  if  population  growth  rates  re- 
main at  their  present  low  levels,  then  we 
couirt  achieve  a  2.5  energy  growth  rate  by 
igs.*!.  If  we  combined  these  measures  with 
inrreased  u.se  of  mass  transit,  recycling,  en- 
ergy conversion  from  wastes  and  other  en- 
ergy efficient  and  energy  conserving  meas- 
sures  in  the  residential.  Industrial  and  trans- 
portation sectors  of  our  economy,  we  coxild 
bring  the  demand  growth  rate  down  lo  2  per- 
cent or  less  by  1985. 

There  are.  In  addition,  pos.-.ibiliiies  for 
significant  energy  savings  in  U.S.  agrictUture. 
which  consumes  huge  amounts  of  energy  not 
only  in  the  growing  of  the  raw  product  itself 
but  in  the  transportation  and  processing  of 
that  product.  As  world  population  continues 
to  explode,  the  world's  fossil  fuel  supplies  are 
rapidly  diminishing.  Yet  it  is  those  fuel  sup- 
plies that  have  enabled  American  agriculture 
to  perform  such  prodigies  of  production,  and 
that  are  the  vita!  ingredient  in  both  Amer- 
ican food  prodiicticn  technology  and  the 
Green  Revolutlin.  If  we  are  to  produce  en- 
ough food  to  meet  the  rapidly  growing  de- 
mand abroad  as  veil  as  our  own  needs  at 
home,  we  must  begin  to  explore  such  energy- 
saving  measures  in  agricultiu-e  as  the  sub- 
stitution of  labor  for  energy  aud  of  animal 
and  green  manure  for  chemical  fertilizer,  the 
more  efficient  use  of  machinery,  the  greater 
u.se  of  mechanical  cultivation  rather  than 
herbicides,  the  breeding  of  disease,  insect  and 
bird  resistant  seeds,  the  transport  of  mate- 
rials by  train  rather  than  truck. 

We  can  also  begin  to  take  advantage  of 
the  fact  that  .  .e  United  States  is  the  major 
producer  of  one  of  the  world's  most  Im- 
portant and  energy-efficieut  crops — the  soy- 
bean. La.«t  year,  soybeans  accounted  for 
about  6  percent  of  all  U.S.  income  from  ex- 
ports and  was  the  largest  single  item  among 
our  agricultural  exports.  The  increasing  pro- 
dviction  and  use  of  soybeans  as  a  meat  sub- 
stitute would  both  ease  agriculture  pressures 
on  energy  and  environment,  and  serve  as  a 
growing  source  of  strength  for  our  world 
trade  position.  Vegetable  protein  requires 
substantially  less  energy  to  produce  than 
does  meat  protein. 

Perhaps  our  most  enduring  changes  must 
come  In  our  patterns  of  urban  growth.  In 
the  way  we  organize  our  activities  In  our 
urban  areas.  We  hear  it  said,  often,  tliat 
most  of  our  urban  ills  are  the  result  of 
overcrowding  aud  congestion.  There  are  just 
too  many  people,  we  are  told.  Jammed  to- 
gether in  mtich  too  small  a  space.  Yet  what 
creates  the  sense  of  overcrowding  and  con- 
gestion is  not  simply  the  number  of  people 
who  live  and  work  In  our  urban  areas,  but 
rather  the  Tact  that  their  Jobs,  homes,  shop- 
ping centers,  recreation  areas  are  strewn  like 
debris  across  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
landscape.  It  seems  quite  clear,  for  example, 
that  we  could  take  the  city  of  Los  Angeles— 
with  the  precise  ntimber  of  people,  schooLs, 
airports,  power  stations  that  it  now  con- 
tains— and  by  arranging  these  differently 
achieve  a  hundredfold  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  life  and  save,  in  tlie  pro<PNS, 
considerable  amounts  of  energy,  money  and 
time.  The  streets  would  be  less  conge.sted: 
open  spaces  and  recreation  areas  more  open 
and  easily  accessible;  the  air  would  'je 
cleaner;  far  more  of  the  services  people  need 
and  the  activities  they  seek  to  enjoy  would 
be  only  a  few  minutes  away  by  foot,  by 
bicyclo,  by  bus  or  by  train:  and  life  would 
be  far  brighter  and  far  more  bear.ible. 

The  spread  patterns  of  settlement  and  de- 
velopment that  characterize  our  urban  areas 
are  the  tnifortunate  legacy  of  our  old  Illu- 
sion that  we  had  endless  acres  of  land  to 
build  on  and  unlimited  energy  to  burn.  Un- 
like the  cities  of  Europe,  where  land   was 


scarce  and  ^Tiiall,  our  cities  did  not  grow 
up — they  grew  out.  They  became  what 
Wilfred  Owen  has  called  "accidental  cltie.s. ' 
which  put  "a  premium  on  moving"  because 
they  'o.Ter  so  little  in  the  way  of  living 
We  hn\e.  .^«  a  result,  become  a  country  in 
which  licensed  drivers  outnumber  regis- 
tered voters.  In  which  for  every  baby  bor:i 
more  thnn  tv?o  cars  roll  off  Detroit's  assem- 
bly lines,  in  v.Iiich — according  to  one  esti- 
mate— t]\e  average  commuter  spends  a 
m^nth  of  daylight  hours  every  year  driving 
to  and  from  work. 

We  need  to  bring  our  cities  back  together 
and  reduce  all  the  unnecessary  travel  av.d 
trrtvnil  that,  in  Wilfred  Owen's  words,  resu!' 
•from  the  inconvenience  of  having  thii-e-^ 
located  In  the  wrong  places."  More  compact 
forms  of  virban  settlement  and  growth  would 
be  far  more  conservative  of  both  energy  and 
environment,  and  far  more  conducive  to 
the  "good  life"  that  we  so  ardently  seek. 

In  general,  all  of  these  changes  that  I 
have  suggested  would  redtice  our  demands 
uoon  our  resources  and  our  environment 
while.  In  many  respects,  improving  the 
qualitv  of  our  life.  If  we  use  a  little  imagina- 
tion and  Innovation  in  making  thr^e 
changes,  they  wotild  not  require  reductto:> 
in  the  level  of  economic  activity,  but  ii 
should  be  emphasized  that  such  change  ■- 
would  be  far  easier  to  accomplish — and  tl-e 
benefit.s  of  these  changes  secured — if  we 
move  more  rapidly  toward  population  stii- 
bilitv.  In  my  view,  we  should — as  a  matter 
of  explicit  national  policy — do  whatever  is 
possible  and  practicable  to  hasten  the 
achievement  of  population  stability,  and  we 
should  take  all  appropriate  steps  to  provicif^ 
leadership  in  achieving  global  populatio.i 
stability.  But  we  shottld  not  deceive  otir- 
selves  into  believing  that  population  sta- 
bility— even  if  it  were  to  occur  tomorrow — 
would  free  us  from  the  necessity  of  makii;? 
the  kinds  of  changes  I  have  described. 

For.  the  energy  and  environmental  ills  thut 
afllict  us,  along  with  a  great  many  othe: 
aggravations  that  seem  so  inseparable  a  part 
of  modern  lue,  are  in  large  measures  the  re- 
s^ilt — not  simply  of  how  much  and  how  ia.-i 
we  grow — but  of  how  we  grow,  of  the  charac- 
ter and  composition  and  quality  of  growiii 

We  can  aud  shovild  seize  upon  the  energy 
crisis  as  a  good  excuse  and  a  great  oppor- 
luinty  for  making  some  very  fundamental 
changes  that  we  ought  to  be  makuig  anyway 
lor  other  reasons.  1  see  disturbing  signs,  how- 
ever, that  we  are  responding  to  the  encrtv 
crisis  on  the  basis  of  the  same  old  ideas  and 
attitudes  that  brought  tis  to  our  present  pas.< 
m  the  first  place.  All  we  have  to  do,  we  are 
told,  is  suspend  pollution  controls  and  en- 
vironmental standards  and  then  pull  out  »11 
the  stops  iu  an  oi-gy  of  exploration,  extrac- 
tion and  production  that  wiU  give  us  euouah 
energy  to  let  us  resume  once  more  our  wasif - 
iiU  wa>s  of  growing  and  living.  (I  have.  I 
might  add,  often  been  struck  by  the  fact  that 
those  who  show  little  reluctance  at  pointing; 
out  the  energy  costs  of  certain  pollution  co;i- 
trols  aud  environmental  protection  measures 
are  extremely  reluctant  to  acknowledge  the 
large  energy  savings  that  many  environmen- 
tHl  measures  wovild  bring,  and  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  oiteu  sizable  energy  costs  ii'-- 
volved  in  the  very  extraction  and  productio  : 
of  energy.)  .\U  we  have  to  do,  we  are  told.  i-~ 
invest  vast  billions  of  dollars  in  a  mammoth 
Manhattaii-type  project  that  wiU  once  more 
enable  otir  technological  genius  to  come  to 
the  rescue. 

Our  first  priority — Ut  any  national  stratciiy 
that  seeks  to  get  at  the  roots  of  our  energy 
crt-^is — must  be  to  move  gradually  toward  a 
deep  and  enduring  reduction  in  energy  de- 
mand. We  need,  at  the  same  time,  to  move 
carefully  and  ca>itiously  in  the  extraction  and 
use  of  our  current  fossil  fuel  supplies,  mak- 
ing certain  that  we  apply  the  most  effecti\e 
and  advanced  techniques  available  for  keep- 
ing   envirounie;i'.il    damage    to    the    barest 
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minlmiini  W»  aeed,  fiiialljr,  to  uuderU  -jt  an 
iutooalTa  KiiD  affort  to  develop  ecouom  cftlly 
aad  teohnologically  fe»8it>l«  ways  of  lirf  tg  off 
ol  our  eo«rgy  incom»  ntUier  than  our  e  tergy 
capital,  off  of  our  renewable  rather  tlia  \  our 
nonrenewable  energy  supplies,  off  of  tb 
wind,  tides  and  geothemial  heat  rathei 
off  of  our  &tat«  ar.d  rapidly  falling  re  srves 
of  foasU  fuel. 

Whaa  I  teiitiaed  a(  the  Senate  hearli^s  on 
my  oonOnnatiou  a*  Administrator  of 
emphasized  two  things: 

First,  my  commitment  to  the  fullesl 
■iible  parttcipatioa  by  citizens  In  the  dec  lions 
of  their  Ko««mmeiit,  particularly  in  tti  '  eu- 
viroDinental  field. 

And  second,  my  conviction  that  EPAt  en- 
lorceiueut  poltcy  can  only  be  as  sound  m  the 
aiaiidanU  on  which  It  is  based,  andlthat 
those  sUkudarcU  cau  only  be  as  soimd  m  the 
scientiAc  data  on  which  they  are  bas<t.  I 
emphasised  my  intention  to  strengthe:  the 
ageocy's  Utm  to  the  scientific  communl  y. 

hlf  •Kpsnenoe  at  EPA  thus  far  has 
streugifaened  my  conviction  that  publi(  par- 
ticip*tioa  and  acteutiflc  expertise  are  abso- 
lutely essential  to  our  success. 

Indeed,  not  oimply  the  ability  of  El  A  to 
get  sound  standard.s,  but  the  ability  ol  citi- 
zens to  take  part  Uitelligently  as  w<  II  as 
fully  in  the  decisions  of  their  govern  iient. 
muat  depend  very  much  on  the  erte  it  to 
which  the  results  of  scientific  researc  i  are 
readUy  understandable  and  available. 

At  precisely  the  point  when  the  In  tltu- 
tions  and  proccises  of  government  and  »oll- 
tics  are  becomli'g  absolutely  essential  I  we 
are  to  resolve  the  Intricate  and  tnterrc  ated 
Issues  before  us.  the  citizens  of  this  coi  ntry 
are  becoming  more  and  more  alienated  and 
indilTerent  to  those  institutions  and  roc- 
e.sses.  which  .seem  as  ineffective  as  the  are 
unresponsive.  At  precisely  the  point  rhen 
the  dlsoorerles  and  achievements  of  our 
various  actences  seem  to  bear  most  dli  «tly 
upon  ao  many  of  oitr  most  pressing  p  ibllc 
probtems.  the  gap  between  what  the  sci(  ittst 
knows  and  what  the  citizen  understand  has 
grown  increasingly  wider. 

More  than  fifteen  years  ago.  Ha  uah 
Aretidt  warned  that  "the  'truths'  of  the  lod- 
•m  sctonttfle  world  view,  though  thej  can 
be  demonstrated  in  mathematical  fori  ulas 
and  prov«d  technologically,  will  no  1  nger 
lend  themselves  to  i<ormal  expresslG  i  In 
speech  aiMl  thought  "  To  that  degre^  she 
went  OB  to  point  out,  these  "truths" 
enter  Into  the  political  market-pi 
serve  as  a  basts  for  public  declslon-m. 
for — In  her  words — ^"speech  Is  what 
mtjn  a  political  being."  and  "men 
plural .  .  .  men  in  so  far  as  they  live  am 
and  act  in  this  world,  can  experience  \  tean- 
ingfulnees  only  because  they  can  taU  with 
and  njike  aenae  to  each  other  and  to  hem- 
selves  " 

If  we  are  to  come  to  g^ips  with  the  ssues 
that  I  have  touched  upon — with  what  light 
be  called  the  problems  of  growth — Vi  \  are 
going  to  have  to  find  ways  of  dUnlnl  ihlng 
the  dtstvice  between  scientific  knoi  ledge 
and  pvblic  understanding,  and  betwee  i  the 
public  and  the  processes  of  public  deq  sion- 
maklng 

To  bsgiu  with,  f.e  i.ze  going  to  have  t  find 
utsw  kinds  of  political  leaders — leaden  who 
understand  that  the  fundamental  lssu(  i  be- 
fore tu  are  not  always  the  isolated  am  Im- 
mediate ones,  but  the  inteirelated  an  the 
long-ra>'.ge  ones;  leaders  who  underhand 
that.  In  an  age  ot  gro.vii.g  scarcltie: 
ancient  and  honored  practice  of  pri 
more  of  everything,  of  guaranteelni 
chlckeas  in  every  pot  and  two  cars  in 
parage,  is  neither  relevant  nor  respoi 
leitdeta,  in  short,  who  understand  thi 
IS  often  better. 

At  an  levels  of  goremment.  we  nei 
It  ^^trengtben  our  ability  to  assess  pri 
iiitd  program.^  not  3imply  in  Isolation, 


their  interrelationshipe;  not  simply  over  tlie 
short-term,  but  over  the  longer  span  of  teu 
or  twenty  or  thirty  years;  and  second,  to 
devise  ways  of  keeping  citizens  abreast  and 
involved  in  these  longer -range  analyses  and, 
on  the  basis  of  these,  in  developing  and  de- 
ciding upon  basic  plans  and  priorities  as  well 
as  stratefies  for  achieving  them. 

Long  ago,  Aristotle  observed  that  "that 
wliich  is  common  to  the  greatest  number  has 
the  least  care  bestowed  upon  it." 

Americans,  more  than  most  people,  have 
failed  to  take  good  care  of  the  things  that 
belong  to  all  of  us  together:  air,  water,  land, 
cities,  regions,  neighborhoods.  Yet  unless  we 
start  taking  care  of  these  things  that  belong 
to  nobody  in  particular  and  everybody  in 
general,  we  are  going  to  find  ourselves  faced 
not  only  with  a  narrower  range  of  individual 
clioices  tlian  ijefore.  but  wltli  individual 
choices  that  are  less  worth  making. 

llie^e  conmion  choices  must  be  made 
through  political  processes  and  Institutions 
that  are  tx>tb  democratic  and  effective,  that 
are  large  enough  to  encompass  the  problems 
and  small  enough  to  reflect  and  respond  to 
the  needs  and  desires  of  the  citizens  con- 
cerned. Mobt  of  ttiese  common  choices  in- 
volve problems  that  simply  cannot  be  con- 
tained within  any  single  local  Jurisdiction. 
Local  govern  inenis  are  too  feeble  and  too 
fragmented  to  cope  with  an  Increasing  range 
of  problems  such  as  transportation,  air  and 
water  quality,  and  above  all  the  problems  of 
growtli — of  the  patterns  and  pace  of  develop- 
ment, of  the  way  In  which  housing,  jobs, 
schools,  recreation  and  similar  activities  are 
distributed  within  a  given  area.  Citiz«ns 
witliin  each  separate  Jurisdiction  are  deeply 
and  directly  affected  by  decisions  made  with- 
in other  Jurisdictions;  yet  they  have  no  say  in 
those  daclsious.  Each  Jurisdiction  pushes  and 
pulls  against  the  other.  And  the  citizens  of 
each  watch  helplessly  as  their  region  as- 
sumes shapes  and  directions  that  are  deter- 
mined by  forces  they  do  not  understand  and 
cannot  influence. 

If  the  citizens  of  tlils  country  are  going  to 
have  the  cliance  to  make  Intelligent,  effective 
decisions  about  the  patterns  and  problems  of 
growth — 11  they  are  to  exercise  any  real  con- 
trot  over  those  patterns  that  ao  deeply  affect 
and  influence  their  lives — then  we  are  going 
to  have  to  develop,  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
effective  democrntic  governmental  Institu- 
tiocs  on  the  state  and  regional  level  to  direct 
and  regulate  growth.  As  long  as  we  fall  to  do 
so.  then  oomraimltles  like  Petaluma  and  oth- 
ers across  the  country  that  are  engaged  Ui 
what  appear  to  be  thoughtful  efforts  to  ntan- 
age  their  growth  wUl  find  themselves  increa.s- 
Ingly  thwarted. 

I  spoke  earlier  of  Aristotle.  I  think  we 
would  do  well  to  rediscover  two  old  Aris- 
totelian Ideas.  The  first  Is  the  Idea  of  politics 
as  the  process  by  which  the  citizens  of  a 
common  area  come  together  to  make  decl- 
slons  about  the  problems  and  prospects  they 
share  in  common.  The  second  is  the  Idea  of 
nature  as  an  unfinished  creation  which  man, 
by  his  Intellect  and  Imagination,  can  bring 
to  various  kinds  of  completion  usithin  the 
broad  boundaries  of  the  laws  and  limits  In- 
herent in  "nature"  Itself. 

If  we  really  understand  these  Ideas.  If  we 
accept  them  and  act  upon  them,  then  we  will, 
I  think,  not  only  extend  our  range  of  Indi- 
vid >ial  choices,  but  discover  that  our  choices 
»re  Increasingly  worth  making. 


A  CABLE  PROM  SAIGON  AND  THE 
FUTURE  OP  U.S.  POUCY  TOWARD 
INDOCHINA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  trou- 
bling Questions  persist  in  many  quarters 
over  the  character  and  objective  of  our 
country's  policy  toward  Indocliina — 
paM-tlculai  ly  over  tlie  kinds  and  level  of 


our  current  involvement  In  South  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  and  Cambodia. 

These  questions  were  raised  anew  in 
a  series  of  recent  dispatches  from  the 
field,  as  well  as  in  a  recent  unclassified 
cable  from  Ambassador  Graham  Martin 
in  Saigon  and  other  statements  of  offi- 
cials in  the  executive  bi*anch.  In  light 
of  the  growing  concern  over  American 
policy  toward  Indochina,  and  In  order 
to  clarify  the  contradictory  and  incom- 
plete information  currently  available,  I 
recently  addressed  a  letter  to  Secretary 
of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger  to  inquire 
as  to  this  administration's  policies  and 
priorities  in  Indochina,  and  to  ask  him 
to  comment  on  a  number  of  specific  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  in  light  of  the  many 
inquiries  I  have  received  over  the  letter 
and  related  material,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Recokd 
the  text  of  my  letter  to  Secretary 
Kissinger,  as  well  as  the  full  text  of 
Ambassador  Martin's  cable  of  March  6 
to  the  Department  of  State,  comment- 
ing on  a  New  York  Times  article,  and  an 
editorial  from  the  Wasliington  Post  com- 
menting on  both. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Sew ATK. 

COMMirTEE  ON  THE  JnDICI.iUtT, 

Washington.  D.C..  March  13, 1974. 
Hon.  Hbnst  a.  Kissinger 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  af  State. 
Waahinpton,  D.C. 

Deas  Mk.  Secretary  :  As  you  know,  there  ir; 
continuhig  and,  I  feel,  growing  congressional 
and  public  concern  over  the  course  of  Ameri- 
can policy  toward  Indochina.  Inquliry  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Refugees  and  other  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress,  an  unclassified  cable 
of  March  6  from  Ambassador  Oraham  Martin 
m  Saigon,  other  statements  by  officials  In  the 
Executive  Branch,  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation request  for  tlie  current  fiscal  year 
and  the  anticipated  requests  for  FT  19T6. 
news  dispatches  from  the  field,  and  Tartoos 
private  reports,  raise  troubling  questions  for 
many  Americans  over  the  character  and  ob- 
jective of  our  policy  toward  Indochina  and 
over  the  kinds  and  levels  of  our  current  In- 
volvement In  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia  and 
Laos. 

In  light  of  the  growing  concern  over 
American  policy  toward  Indochina  and  the 
contradictory  and  incomplete  information 
currently  available,  I  would  like  to  request 
comprehensive  comment  and  review  on  the 
following  Items: 

(1)  the  general  character  and  objectives 
of  American  policy  tovsitrd  Indochina  as  a 
whole  and  toward  each  government  or  politi- 
cal authority  In  the  area: 

(2)  the  general  content  and  nature  of  eK- 
isting  obligations  and  commitments  to  the 
governments  In  Saigon,  Phnom  Penh  and 
Vientiane; 

(3)  the  kinds,  categories  and  levels  of  sup- 
port and  assistance  given  or  projected  to  the 
governments  in  Saigon.  Phnom  Penh  and 
Vientiane  for  fiscal  year  1973  through  1978 — 
Including  (al  a  breakdown  of  the  number, 
distribution,  activities  and  agency /depart- 
mental association  of  official  American  per- 
soniiel,  as  well  as  those  associated  with  pri- 
vate business  and  other  organizations  under 
contract  to  the  United  States  Government; 
and  (bi  a  breakdown  from  all  sources  of  hu- 
manitarian asslstanoe,  poUoa  and  public 
safety  oriented  assistanca.  general  support- 
ing ap.d  economic  daveloptnent  assistance, 
and  military  asslstanoe: 
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(4)  the  current  status  and  problems  of 
reported  efforts  to  establish  an  international 
consortltmi  for  general  reconstruction  assist- 
ance to  the  area; 

(5)  the  current  status  and  problems  of  the 
Administration's  stated  intention  to  encour- 
age lutemationallzuig  humanitarian  assist- 
ance to  the  area: 

(6)  the  current  status  of  negotiations  be- 
tween Washington  and  Hanoi  on  American 
reconstruction  assistance  to  North  Vietnam; 

(7>  the  Department's  asses-sment  on  the 
Uuplementatlon  of  the  ceasefire  agreements 
for  both  Vietnam  and  I^aos; 

(8)  the  Department's  assessment  of  the 
overall  situation  in  Cambodia  and  the  possi- 
bility for  a  ceasefire  agreement;  and 

(9)  recent  diplomatic  iuitlatives,  involv- 
ing the  United  States,  aimed  at  a  reduction 
of  violence  in  Indochina  and  a  greater  meas- 
ure of  normalization  in  the  area. 

In  addition  to  Uie  above  areas  of  inquiry, 
I  would  also  appreciate  very  much  the  De- 
partment's comments  on  a  series  of  recom- 
mendations contained  in  a  recent  report 
based  on  the  Subcommittee's  Study  Mission 
to  Indochina  last  year.  Lengthy  excerpts  from 
this  report,  including  some  of  the  recom- 
mendations, were  issued  in  late  January  and 
informaUy  made  available  to  officials  in  the 
Executive  Branch.  The  recommendations 
focus  on  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  war 
victims,  but  also  include  conunent  and  sug- 
gestions on  the  broader  aspects  of  United 
States  policies  and  programs  in  tlie  axetk. 

In  light  of  persisting  hopes  among  all  our 
citizens  for  peace  In  ludochlna,  and  to  clarify 
our  country- 's  commitments  and  continuing 
involvement  In  the  area,  I  feel  It  would  be 
extremely  helpful  if  definitive  Information 
on  our  government's  policy.  Involvement  and 
future  planning  could  be  made  available  to 
the  Subcommittee.  I  am  hopeful,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, that  the  Subcommittee  can  anticipate 
a  response  at  an  early  date,  and  that  appro- 
priate officials  from  the  Executive  Branch 
wlU  also  be  available  for  consultations  or 
bearings. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  express  my  personal 
dismay  over  a  theme  in  Ambassador  Martin's 
cable  of  March  6.  For  him  to  suggest  a  tie 
between  alleged  decisions  In  Hanoi  and  the 
views  of  Members  of  Congress  and  their  staffs 
about  the  course  of  American  policy  towards 
South  Vietnam  and  Indochina,  is  the  woi^t 
kind  of  Innuendo  and  regrettably  Ignores  the 
many  legitimate  questions  and  concerns  of 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people  over 
our  commitments  to  the  governments  of 
Indochina  and  over  the  continuing  level  of 
our  Involvement  In  tiie  political  and  mUl- 
tary  confrontations  of  the  area.  I  would  ap- 
preciate very  much  your  comment  on  the 
Ambassador's  cable. 

Many  thanks  for  your  consideration  and 
I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  soon. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Rejugees. 

Enclosure. 

(Prom  "Relief  and  Rehabilitation  of  War 
Victims  in  Indochina:  One  Year  After  the 
Ceasefire."  a  Study  Mission  Report  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Refugees.  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate,  January  27. 
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VI. — Recommendations 
Over  the  coming  weeks  and  months — as 
they  have  since  1966 — the  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  will  be  as 
tenacious  In  their  concern  and  suggestions 
for  actUMi  as  they  feel  the  Important  situa- 
tion In  Indochina  warrants.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  report,  the  Chairman  and  the 
Study  Mission  make  the  following  recom- 
mendations: 

1.  Study  on  Bombing. — The  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  other 
officials  in  the  executive  branch  sliould  .lert- 


ously  consider  a  survey  of  American  mili- 
tary practices  in  Indochina  along  the  lines 
of  the  Strategic  Bombing  Survey  undertaken 
in  Europe  and  Asia  following  World  War  n. 
In  light  of  the  airwar's  devastating  Impact 
upon  civilians  and  civilian  facilities,  and  the 
sharp  controversy  over  the  military  effec- 
tiveness and  political  purposes  of  the  aimar 
and  other  military  practices,  such  a  survey 
for  Indochina  by  a  broad  spectrum  of  appro- 
priate experts  from  both  government  and  the 
private  sector  cotUd  provide  a  usefiU  basis 
for  future  American  military,  diplomatic, 
and  humanitarian  policies  and  actions. 

2.  Diplo7natic  Conference  on  Geneva  Con- 
ventions.— ^A  Diplomatic  Conference  on  Ad- 
ditional Protocols  to  the  Geneva  Conventions 
of  1949  opens  In  Geneva  in  late  February 
1974.  On  the  agenda  are  two  draft  protocols 
concerning  prisoners  of  war,  the  protection 
of  noncombatants,  the  protection  and  relief 
of  war  victims,  weaponry  and  other  matters. 
The  experience  of  recent  conflicts — espe- 
cially the  Indochina  War,  which  so  heavily 
and  tragically  involved  the  United  States — 
makes  It  Incumbent  upon  the  President  that 
he  instruct  the  American  delegation  to  maxi- 
mize its  efforts  in  behalf  of  meaningful 
changes  in  the  Conventions  of  1M9.  and  to 
support  continuing  efforts  by  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and  oth- 
ers in  pressing  for  restraints  on  "conven- 
tional" and  other  weaponry  not  covered  by 
the  agenda  of  the  Conference.  The  present 
conflict  of  views  on  these  matters  between 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense  must 
be  resolved  for  an  effective  American  con- 
trlbutlcm  at  the  Conference. 

3.  New  Policy  and  Diplomacy  toteards  In- 
dochina.— The  President  must  finally  break 
with  the  patterns  and  failures  of  the  past 
and  chart  a  new  beginning  In  our  relations 
with  Indochina.  We  must  further  change  the 
character  of  our  involvement  in  the  area, 
embark  on  new  policies,  and  practice  some 
lessons  of  the  past.  First,  m  line  with  Con- 
gressional directives  in  1973,  the  Adminis- 
tration must  finally  shed  Its  obsession  with 
weapons  deliveries  and  give  top  priority  to 
humanitarian  and  people  concerns  in  our  al- 
location of  aid  to  Indochina. 

Second,  new  efforts,  as  outlined  below,  are 
also  needed  on  the  diplomatic  front.  The 
lingering  and  bloody  war  In  Cambodia  de- 
serves better  of  our  diplomacy.  The  break- 
down of  the  ceasefire  agreement  In  Vietnam 
demands  more  than  a  threat  of  new  bombing. 
The  fragile  peace  In  Laos  requires  our  more 
active  support,  as  well  as  more  rapid  changes 
In  the  character  and  purpose  of  our  pres- 
ence in  Vientiane.  And  the  deadlock  in  our 
relations  with  Hanoi  must  be  broken. 

4.  Internationalizing  Aid — International 
Red  Cross. — To  the  maximum  degree  prac- 
ticable, our  government  should  finally  pur- 
sue the  internationalization  of  relief  and  re- 
habilitation needs  In  Indochina  through 
United  Nations  agencies  and  other  channels. 
In  this  connection  our  government  should 
finally  give  Its  strong  support  to  the  Indo- 
china Operational  Group  (lOO)  of  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross.  The  lOO  Is  currently 
the  only  InternationsJ  humanitarian  agency 
with  representatives  or  communication  In  all 
the  war  affected  areas  of  Indochina.  The 
lOG's  demonstrated  expertise  and  effective- 
ness deserves  a  special  emergency  contribu- 
tion of  910  to  $15  million  for  Immediate  hu- 
manitarian purposes  In  Indochina. 

6.  Need*  of  Orphans  and  Children. — The 
special  needs  of  orphans  and  other  children 
disadvantaged  by  the  war  have  a  long  record 
of  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  governments 
in  Indochina  and  the  U.S.  Mission  in  Saigon, 
Vientiane  and  Phnom  Penh.  Given  this  rec- 
ord of  neglect  and  the  documented  needs 
among  millions  of  children  in  the  war-af- 
fected areas,  our  government  should  make 
every  effort  to  Increase  the  priority  of  cou- 
ceim  over  children — in  both  our  assistance  lo 


the  area  and  In  our  representations  to  the 
governments  in  Saigon,  Vientiane  and  Phnom 
Penh.  In  the  case  of  Soutli  Vietnam,  the  De- 
partment ot  State  and  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
natlooal  Development  must  finally  cat  red- 
tape  and  expeditiously  implement  Its  new 
program  to  aid  the  process  of  adoption  of 
orphans  by  American  citizens,  and  to  up- 
grade support  for  child  welfare  and  health 
programs.  The  outline  of  the  new  program 
was  recently  communicated  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee. Meeting  the  urgent  needs  of  the  or- 
phaned, the  lame,  and  all  disadvantaged 
children  in  Vietnam  Is  long-overdue.  Special 
emphasis  in  the  adoption  process  should  be 
placed  on  American-fathered  children.  It  is 
unconscionable  to  delay  this  effort  In  behalf 
of  children  in  need. 

6.  Refugee  Resettlement  in  South  Viet- 
nam.— ^To  help  normalize  civilian  life  and 
avoid  a  festering  refugee  problem,  as  expe- 
rienced In  the  Middle  East  and  elsewhere, 
our  government  should  strongly  encourage 
and  support — at  the  liighest  levels  of  the 
Saigon  government — ^the  voluntary  resettle- 
ment of  refugees  In  secure  areas  or  their  "re- 
turn to  village"  In  any  area  of  South  Vietnam 
where  their  native  village  Is  located.  The 
ceasefire  agreement  provides  for  "freedom 
of  movement",  including  the  return  of  refu- 
gees to  hamlets  and  villages  now  controUed 
by  the  PRO.  Ova  government  should  strongly 
discourage  and  withdraw  any  support  from 
programs  using  the  refugees  as  pawns  and 
"trojan  horses"  to  expand  Saigon's  control 
in  contested  areas  of  the  countryside.  The 
strategic  and  forced  movement  of  pet^le— a 
key  element  in  pacification — should  play  no 
role  In  American  policy  and  programs  in 
South  Vietnam. 

7.  Physical  Rehabilitation. — Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  anqjutees,  paraplegics,  blind  persons, 
deaf  persons,  and  others  with  serious  physical 
limitations  resulting  from  the  war.  languish 
unattended  in  many  parts  of  Indochina. 
Virtually  no  physical  rehabUltatlon  programs 
exist  in  Cambodia.  The  situation  In  Laos  Is 
little  better.  And  in  South  Vietnam,  despite 
documented  needs  and  years  of  good  inten- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  Thleu  Oovemment 
and  the  U.S.  Mission  in  Saigon,  the  situation 
ftmnng  the  physically  disabled  remains  one  of 
appalling  neglect.  The  continued  lack  of 
meaningful  progress  in  providing  prosthetic 
devices  for  the  lame  civilians  of  South  Viet- 
nam Is  fast  becoming  a  scandal  of  distress- 
ing proportions — especially  when  measured 
against  the  expeditious  American  delivery  of 
weapons  and  materials  of  war.  The  time  Is 
long  overdue  for  new  initiatives  and  a  greater 
measure  of  official  concern  In  this  important 
area  of  rehabilitation. 

8.  Defusing  the  Bombs  in  the  Countrf- 
side. — By  conservative  estimates,  there  are 
some  300  mlUlon  to  600  million  pounds  of  on- 
detonated  explosives  strewn  today  through- 
out the  Vietnamese  countryside— unez- 
ploded  mines,  booby-traps,  and  bombs.  Uttle 
or  no  effort  has  been  made  to  launch  a  sys- 
tematic program  of  ordnance  removaL  In 
fact,  the  official  view  expressed  to  the  Sub- 
committee is  that  "the  clearing  of  ordnance, 
according  to  preliminary  reports,  has  so  far 
not  been  a  major  problem."  Tet,  hospital  ad- 
mission statistics  tell  a  different  story,  as 
Vietnamese  civilians  continue  to  loee  life  and 
limb  to  mines  and  booby-traps  In  the  field 
America  clearly  has  a  responclbillty  to  help 
support  and  fimd  a  program  to  defuse  these 
mines  and  bombs,  many  of  which  we  left 
behind.  To  date,  our  government  has  given 
this  responsibility  liiUe  thought,  aud  even 
less  action. 

9.  Prisotis  and  Political  Pri.<=oncrs  in  South 
Vietnam. — ^The  record  Is  clear  that  political 
prisoners  exist  in  South  Vietnam.  And  the 
record  is  also  clear  that  the  Ttileu  govern- 
ment has  been  thwarting  a  resolution  of  the 
prisoners'  plight.  But  the  complicity  of  our 
own  government  in  the  abuse  oi  Justice  aud 
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falrplay  1b  alBO  clear.  An<l  this  should j 
th«  coiisctenc«  of  all  Americans. 
Bboald  yield  to  no  one  In  condec 
cruelty  to  civilians  by  the  PRO  and 
But  what  tbey  do  cannot  relieve  od 
■ibillty  to  help  minimize  and  res 
hardship  and  distress  of  civilians, 
political  prisoners,  in  South  Vietnam^ 

(a)  In  line  with  the  letter  and 
1973  congressional  directive,  the 
should  rapidly  phaseout  all  America^ 
sored  or  supported  public  safety 
programs  In  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  an^ 
bodla — and  immediately  divert  unei 
funds  for  such  purposes  to  meet  tfliman- 
Itarlan  needs  among  orphans  and  ott  ir  vic- 
tims of  the  war. 

(b)  The  United  States  should  make  mme- 
dlate  and  strong  diplomatic  represen  aitlons 
to  the  Thleu  government  in  behalf  of  1  »e  hu- 
mane and  just  treatment  of  all  clvllli  is  de- 
tained for  political  reasons.  Among  other 
things,  the  United  States  should  firmly 
counsel  the  Thleu  government  to  li  rite  a 
full  Inspection  of  prison  facilities  uni  er  the 
auspices  of  the  International  Con  nlttee 
of  the  Red  Cross,  and  to  provide  i  >r  the 
orderly  due  process  and/or  release  o:  those 
detainees  not  covered  by  the  repat  tat  ion 
and  return  provisions  In  the  prison*  r  pro- 
tocol of  the  ceasefire  agreement. 

(c)  The  United  States  should  make  diplo- 
matic representations — through  <  arlous 
channels  and  tn  cooperation  with  oth  r  gov- 
ernments concerned  over  the  future  ol  Bouth 
Vietnam — to  further  encourage  and  facili- 
tate negotiations  between  the  Thleu  t  >vem- 
ment  and  the  PRO,  as  provided  for  n  the 
ceasefire  agreements,  for  the  repat  latlon 
and  return  of  those  political  prison  rs  ou 
both  sides  covered  by  the  agreement: 

10.  Emergency  Relief  Needs  in  Camb  dia. — 
In  the  'ibsence  of  a  ceasefire  agreemi  at  for 
Cambodia,  and  In  light  of  the  massl  e  toll 
of  civilian  casualties  and  refvigees  fro  i  con- 
tinuing war,  the  emergency  human  tArian 
needs  of  war  victims  must  be  a  ma  ter  of 
very  urgent  concern  to  our  own  govei  iment 
and  all  involved.  Despite  belated  eS  rts  to 
meet  these  needs,  conditions  among  iftr  vic- 
tims continue  to  deteriorate.  Food  aiM  shel- 
ter and  medicine  are  still  In  short  supply. 
Private  voluntary  agencies  and  th^  Indo- 
china Operational  Oroup  of  the 
provide  the  most  effective  mechac 
additional  relief  efforts.  It  is  Imperat 
the  United  States  generously  sup^ 
cash  and  kind,  the  emergency  rel^ 
grams  of  these  agencies.  l 

11.  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  in  Ltps. — In 
support  of  the  ceasefire  agreement  Ar  Laos 
and  the  continuing  progress  anticlplted  In 
forming  a  government  of  national  un^n,  the 
United  States  should  move  more  ratfdly  In 
changing  the  character,  personnel  agd  pur- 
pose of  our  presence  in  Vientiane.  K^feover, 
in  light  of  the  enormous  hunoanita^n  and 
reconstruction  needs  among  the  people  of 
Laos,  the  United  States  should  strongly  en- 
courage expanding  programs  of  r^ef  and 
lehabilltatlon  in  all  parts  of  the  ^awuntry, 
and  generously  contribute  to  these  iat>granis. 
In  this  connection,  a  special  effort  should 
be  made  to  encourage  and  expand  ^e  work 
of  vcduntary  agencies,  the  Indochln^  Opera- 
tional Oroup  of  the  Red  Cross,  UNIC 
other  appropriate  interuatlonal  cha 

12.  Relations  with  Hanoi — Rel^ 
Rehabilitation  in  North  Vietnam.- 
context  of  recognized  understand!  _ 
tween  Washington  and  Hanoi,  and  §f  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  Implement  the  #a.seflre 
agreement  and  protocols  for  VletnAn,  the 
United  States  should  take  new  inaiatlves 
to  break  the  apparent  diplomatic  (padlock 
with  North  Vietnam.  Such  activity  IdSneeded 
to  help  chart  a  new  beginning  In  our  rela- 
tions with  Indochina — and  could  |isefully 
serve  many  ends.  Including  the  foUo#lng: 

(a)  An  accounting  of  American  mjj^ing  In 
action; 


(b)  An  accounting  of  American  and  other 
Journalists  missing  In  Cambodia; 

(e)  A  ceasefire  agreement  for  Cambodia; 

(d)  A  de-escalation  o.^  military  conflict  in 
South  Vietnam,  and  a  new  emphasis  on  the 
political  framework  and  objectives  of  the 
ceasefire  agreement  for  Vietnam; 

(e)  A  renewal  of  negotiations  on  American 
contributions  to  the  reconstruction  of  North 
Vietnam — primarily  humanitarian  assistance 
for  medical  facilities  and  housing  and  gen- 
eral rehabilitation   needs; 

(/)  A  beginning  toward  the  normalizing 
of  relations  between  Washington  and  Hanoi, 
as  expresesd  by  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger 
on  January  24,  1973 :  "And  therefore  It  is  our 
firm  intention  In  our  relationship  to  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  to  move 
from  hostility  to  normalization  to  concilia- 
tion and  cooperation.  And  we  believe  that 
Tinder  conditions  of  peace  we  can  contribute 
throughout  Indochina  to  a  realization  of  the 
humane  aspirations  of  all  the  people  of 
Indochina.  And  we  will,  in  that  spirit,  per- 
form our  traditional  role  of  helping  people 
realize  these  aspirations  in  peace." 

(Text  of  Ambassador  Martin's  March  6,  1974 
cable  to  the  Department  of  State] 

New  Tork  Times  Article  on  U.S.  Role  in 
Vietnam 

1.  As  a  preliminary  to  detailed  discussion 
of  Shlpler  New  York  Times  article  datellned 
Saigon  Feb.  16,  it  Is  necessary  to  record  that 
embassy  has  long  been  aware  of  decisions 
taken  last  fall  in  Hanoi  to  mount  all-out 
campaign  this  winter  and  spring  to  persuade 
the  Congress  to  drastically  reduce  the  maignl- 
tude  of  both  economic  and  military  aid  to  the 
Government  of  Vietnam. 

2.  The  Stockholm  Conference  was  to  be 
used  as  the  main  coordinating  mechanism, 
and  the  PRO  delegation  in  Paris  was  to  be 
the  principal  channel  using  the  remnants  of 
the  American  "peace  movement"  to  bring 
Influence  to  bear  on  selective  susceptible,  but 
influential,  elements  of  American  communi- 
cations media  and,  particularly,  on  suscep- 
tiljle  congressional  staffers.  The  timing  pre- 
ferred Was  to  begin  with  insertion  of  as  much 
material  as  possible  in  the  Congressionai. 
Record,  hopefully  to  seciire  condemnation 
of  the  QVN  in  formal  reports  of  congressional 
subcommittees,  which  could  then  be  followed 
up  and  given  wide  circulation  by  "investiga- 
tive reporting"  which  would  tend  to  confirm 
and  If  possible  to  expand  on  the  distortions 
they  bad  Iseen  able  to  have  inserted  in  the 
congressional  sulicommittee  formal   reports. 

3.  LookUig  at  the  Shlpler  article,  para- 
graph by  paragraph,  the  US  mission  has  the 
following  observations: 

4.  Paras  1-3 — Ray  Harris  is  a  Oeneral  Elec- 
tric employee  at  Blen  Hoa  Air  Base,  his  Job 
is  classified  as  a  cleaner  of  parts  and  equip- 
ment. Shipler'B  figure  of  2,800  DAO*  clvlllau 
contractors  is  essentially  corrct.  The  current 
count  is  2,762,  a  figure  provided  by  DAO. 
Shlpler  does  not  bother  to  record  at  this  point 
that  the  number  has  been  reduced  within  the 
past  year  from  some  5,000.  He  does,  however, 
mention  a  reduction  in  paragraph  37  of  his 
article,  saying  Inaccurately  that  2.200  have 
left  since  July.  He  does  not  record  fact  avail- 
able to  him  that  Harris  is  part  of  a  group  of 
contract  employees  whose  function  is  to  teach 
the  South  Vietnamese  how  to  service  properly 
military  equipment  turned  over  to  the  QVN 
as  well  as  maintain  it  until  the  training  proc- 
ess Is  completed.  Nor  does  Shlpler  record  the 
fact  known  to  him  that  contract  personnel 
are  continuously  withdrawn  w!ien  traUiing  Is 
finished.  The  "program  of  military  aid"  does 
not  "set  the  course  of  the  war,"  as  Shlpler 
put  It.  The  course  is  set  by  the  continuous 
and  coutiuulug  Communist  buildup  and  ef- 
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forts  of  the  RVNAP  to  protect  the  popula- 
tion, land  and  reeources  under  OVN  control 
at  time  of  the  cease  fire  from  actual  military 
attacks  motinted  by  the  other  side,  which  Is 
not  mentioned  in  the  article. 

6.  Para  4 — This  is  a  classic.  Shlpler  cate- 
gorically postulates  "South  Vietnamese  vio- 
lations" without  presenting  a  shred  of  evi- 
dence, and  alleges  American  mlUtary  aid  "di- 
rectly supports"  such  violations  which  there- 
by "breaks  the  spirit  of  the  accords."  He  does 
reluctantly  concede  that  "whether  the  UrUted 
States  is  breaking  the  letter  of  the  agree- 
ment could  probably  be  argued  either  way." 
It  is  quite  true  that  to  Hanoi  "the  spirit  of 
the  accords"  was  that  the  Americans  would 
deliver  South  Vietnam  bound  hand  and  foot 
Into  their  hands.  Fortunately,  only  a  hand- 
ful of  Americans  would  agree  with  that  in- 
terpretation of  the  "spirit  of  the  accords." 

6.  Paras  6  and  6 — No  Americans,  contrac- 
tors or  Government  employees,  are  "Integral 
parts"  of  the  RVNAP  military  system.  Thf-y 
provide  limited  and  temporary  technical  as- 
sistance only  ta  help  the  Vietnamese  become 
self-sufficient.  To  describe  "Pentagon-based 
generals  who  tour  airfields"  as  "hitegral 
parts  of  the  South  Vietnamese  supply,  tr.ins- 
port  and  Intelligence  systems"  obviously  dis- 
torts the  meaning  of  the  word  "integral"  to 
the  breaking  point.  American  generals  visit 
not  only  Vietnam  but  other  friendly  nations 
throughotit  Southeast  Asia.  They  also  ob- 
serve the  use  being  made  of  military  aid. 
(End-use  inspection  by  U.S.  personnel  1% 
required  by  the  Security  Assistance  Act.) 
The  term  "liaison  men"  presumably  refers 
to  DAO's  regional  liaison  officers.  It  is  simply 
untrue  that  they  give  "advice,"  as  Shlpler 
reports,  again  without  producing  the  slight- 
est scrap  of  evidence.  Even  if  permissible, 
none  of  the  RLOS  is  qualified.  They  are 
civilians  who,  if  they  had  previous  military 
experience,  were  enlisted  men  or  Junior  of- 
ficers with  little  or  no  battle  management- 
training.  It  is  unlikely  that  ARVN  officers 
would  heed  their  advice  even  if  they  offered 
it.  And  it  is  simply  a  falsehood  that  the  CIA 
gives   any   "advice'"   to  the   natirnal   police. 

7.  Paras  7  and  8 — Total  budget  cost  of 
military  aid  to  the  OVN  In  PY-74  is  1059.2 
million.  Of  the  proposed  390.8  million  in- 
crease, it  is  understood  that  about  one-third 
is  attributable  to  ammunition.  Ammunition 
Is  expanded  at  a  rate  of  20  to  SO  percent 
less  than  during  the  last  year  of  the  war, 
due  to  US-imposed  constraints  and  RVNAF 
self-imposed  management  controls.  The  U.S 
does  not  "dimip  millions  in  cash  bito  the 
Saigon  government's  defense  budget."  Tlie 
US  pjits  goods  into  the  economy  which  are 
sold  for  plasters  and  then  assigned  for  sup- 
port of  mutually  agreed  programs. 

8.  Para  9 — This  paragraph  is  another  clas- 
.sic  example  of  disguising  propaganda  under 
the  protective  rubric  of  "investigative  re- 
porting." Shlpler  now  alleges  U.S.  military 
aid  is  indispensable  to  what  is  categorically 
described  as  "the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment's policy  of  resistance  to  any  accommo- 
dation with  the  Communists."  The  impllcit- 
tlon  is  glaringly  obvious,  although  unstated, 
that  the  GVN  should  do  so.  Beyond  doubt, 
that  is  Hanoi's  position.  In  the  next  sen- 
tence, Shlpler  states  that  "militarily,  the 
extensive  aid  has  enabled  President  Nguyen 
Van  Thleu  to  take  the  offensive  at  times, 
lauuchUig  intensive  attacks  with  artillery 
and  Jet  fighters  against  Viet  Cong  held  ter- 
ritory." Shlpler  does  not  think  it  important 
to  Inform  the  readers  of  his  paper  that  the 

"at  times"  iu  the  above  sentence  were  re- 
taliatory strikes  such  as  the  ones  made  after 
the  Communists  shelled  the  Blen  Hoa  Air 
Base  and  later  destroyed  the  Nha  Be  petro- 
leum storage  tanks,  and  that  the  GVN  has 
a  publicly  announced  policy  of  taking  retal- 
iatory action  whenever  the  NVA/VC  forces 
m  attack  GVN  Installations.  Since  there  Is 
no  mention  of  the  thousands  of  NVA/VC 
vi.)liitlon.s  of  the  cense  fire,  the  only  logical 
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asstunptlon  is  that  Shipler  considers  it  a 
violation  of  ttxe  Paris  agreement  only  when 
the  OVN  responds  to  these  attacks. 

9.  Paras  10  and  11 — In  tl^ese  paragraphs, 
the  bias  of  the  article  becomes  grossly  obvi- 
ous. Shlpler  contends  that  American  aid  per- 
mits President  Thleu  "to  forestall  a  political 
settlement",  stating  that  he  has  "rejected 
the  Paris  agreement's  provision  for  gereral 
elections,  in  which  the  Communists  would  be 
given  access  to  the  press,  permission  to  run 
candidates  and  freedom  to  rally  support 
openly  and  without  interference  from  the 
police.  Mr.  TTileu  has  offered  the  elections, 
but  without  the  freedoms." 

This  statement  is  a  complete  reversal  of 
the  facts.  The  Paris  agreement  called  for  a 
ceaise  fire,  then  was  to  come  the  delineation 
of  the  areas  of  control,  the  formation  of  the 
National  Council  of  Reconciliation  and  Con- 
cord which  would  prepare  for  elections  under 
internationally  supervised  control.  The  last 
thing  the  NVA/VC  forces  would  ever  accept 
is  the  holding  of  elections,  for  under  true. 
Impartial  International  controls  they  cotild 
not  possibly  receive  more  than  ten  percent 
of  the  vote. 

So  they  have  never  observed  the  cease  fire. 
Tliey  have  never  permitted  the  beginning  of 
even  discussion  of  the  delineation  of  the 
'areas  of  control",  both  of  which  are  neces- 
sary preliminaries  to  formation  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Reconciliation  and  Concord, 
which  has  to  prepare  for  the  elections.  Their 
tactic  has  been  to  insist  ou  the  items  enu- 
merated by  Shlpler — particularly  access  to 
the  press.  President  Thleu  has  never  "re- 
jected the  Paris  agreement's  provision  for 
general  elections  ".  He  has.  on  the  contrary, 
repeatedly  proposed  definite  dates  for  elec- 
Uons.  If  the  NVAA'C  forces  will  accept  de- 
finitively a  specific  date  and  international 
supervision,  elections  could  be  agreed  upon 
Immediately  with  all  the  freedoms  covered 
In  the  Paris  agreement. 

Although  these  are  the  facts.  Shlpler  im- 
plies that  it  Is  the  reverse  of  these  facts 
which  excuse  the  NVA/VC  attacks  through- 
out the  country  "mostly  with  artillery  and 
rocket  attacks."  Shlpler  does  not  think  the 
readers  of  the  New  York  Times  would  be  In- 
terested m  the  fact  that  these  NVA/VC  ar- 
tillery and  rocket  attacks  often  have  the 
populace — children  and  unarmed  civilians— 
as  their  main  targets. 

10.  Para  12 — Shlpler  implies  skepticism 
when  he  reports  that  "US  intelligence  offi- 
cials contend  that  .  .  .  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  sent  tbotisands  of  tanks  and  artillery 
pieces  South  In  violation  of  the  Paris  agree- 
ments." Best  intelligence  estimates  indicate 
that  since  the  ceasefire,  North  Vietnam  has 
sent  Into  Eiouth  Vietnam  at  least  450  tanks 
and  about  265  122mm  guns,  according  to 
DAO  figures.  (The  GVN  often  charges  that 
North  Vietnam  has  sent  600  tanks  and  ar- 
mored vehicles  South  since  the  cease  fire.) 
Shipler'B  use  of  the  word  "thousands"  gives 
tbe  Intended  Impression  that  the  XX3  has 
exaggerated  the  Infiltration  of  NVA  weap- 
onry. Shlpler  follows  use  of  the  word  "con- 
tends" with  a  ftu"ther  attack  on  credibility  of 
the  extent  of  military  buildup  by  powerful 
NVA/VC  forces  by  pointing  out  that  "Com- 
munlats  appear  more  frugal  In  battle  with 
ammunition.  .  .  ." 

H.  Para  18 — ^Military  experts  believe  that 
any  restraint  on  NVA  ammunition  expendi- 
ttire  ia  a  matter  of  tactics  rather  than  real 
or  expected  shortages.  The  fact  remains  that 
the  NVA  has  enough  ammo  in  the  south  to 
support  a  oountry-wide  offensive  at  tbe  1972 
level  for  at  least  one  year.  Another  factor 
which  Shlpler  conveniently  ignores  is  that 
ARVN  positions  are  fixed  to  defend  bases 
and  populated  areas.  Their  location  is  known 
to  the  enemy.  Therefore,  few  rounds  are 
needed  for  effective  fire.  The  enemy  still  hits 
and  runs.  HU  permanent  bases  are  outside 
ABVN  artillery  range  and  ARVN  gunners 
mu<;t  search  for  targets,  register  and   theu 


fire  for  effect,  all  of  irhlch  requires  more 
anuntmition. 

12.  Paras  14-16 — ^The  F-5A  Is  not  the 
•mainstay  of  the  VNAP.  South  Vietnam's 
work  horses  are  the  A-1  and  A-37.  General 
Electric,  which  is  mentioned  in  these  para- 
graphs, provides  technicians  who  assist  the 
VNAF  with  repair  and  maintenance  of  GE- 
built  Jet  engines.  This  is  ncMTnal  practice; 
GE  provides  the  same  service  to  the  USAF. 
Some  Jet  components  are  of  such  complexity 
that  only  the  manufacturer  has  the  expertise 
to  repair  them.  The  GE  contract  is  not  typi- 
cil  ol  DAO  contracts.  It  Is  true  that  Is  mainly 
an  American  work-situation  with  less  em- 
phasis on  Vietnamese  training.  Nonetheless, 
considerable  training  programs  are  conducted 
by  O-E  at  Bien  Hoa.  The  shop  which  Shlpler 
vU>ited  has  a  normal  complement  of  302  Viet- 
namese and  about  50  Americans. 

13.  Paras  17-19 — The  implication  in  these 
paragraphs  is  that  the  Vietnamese  are  not 
serious  about  learning  or  are  incapable  of 
learning.  Neither  implication  Is  true.  Accord- 
ing to  the  American  manager,  approximately 
200  Vietnamese  were  normally  assigned  for 
duty  on  the  day  Shlpler  visited  the  shop.  It 
should  be  noted  that  Shlpler  arrived  there 
the  afternoon  before  TET,  January  21.  the 
most  important  Vietnamese  holiday,  which 
was  Also  a  Vietnamese  payday.  It  is  likely 
that  many  Vietnamese  had  taken  time  aH, 
but  according  to  the  shop  manager,  it  is  pre- 
posterous to  state  that  not  a  Vietnamese  was 
iu  sight. 

14.  Paras  20-30 — Shipler  quotes  an  Amer- 
ican contract  employee  as  saying  the  main- 
tenance shop  where  he  works  "would  ttu-n 
into  a  big  Honda  repair  shop"  without  the 
Americans.  Even  Shipler  recognizes  such  a 
statement  to  be  self-serving  and  exaggerated, 
which  it  was,  but  implies  that  an  American 
presence  will  have  to  continue  indefinitely 
"if  the  South  Vietnamese  are  to  have  con- 
tinued use  of  their  complex  weapons."  Expert 
opinion  holds  a  precisely  opposite  view — 
that  within  a  very  short  time  frame — ^Amer- 
ican instructors  can  and  will  be  wholly  with- 
drawn. It  is  Hanoi's  ptupose  to  have  them 
withdrawn  Immediately,  before  the  American 
logistical  training  program  can  bring  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  the  same  standards  of 
proficiency  as  tbe  Soviet  and  Chinese  train- 
ing teams,  which  started  years  ago,  gave  to 
their  proteges.  In  the  North  with  Infinitely 
more  complex  systems,  such  as  SAM  missiles. 
It  is  of  course  true,  as  the  "Cessna  aircraft" 
technician  Is  quoted  as  saying  in  Danang 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  are  "peace 
minded"  but  not  the  peace  of  the  grave  or 
total  dictatorship  which  they  know  is  all  the 
other  side  has  to  offer. 

15.  Paras  31-32 — Shlpler  quotes  the  per- 
sonal opinions  of  contractor  personnel  on 
Vietnamese  attitudes.  This  Is  not  difficult  for 
a  reptorter  to  do  when  searching  for  quotes 
to  help  him  slant  an  article.  It  Is  compara- 
tively easy  to  find  an  uninformed  American 
who  will  observe  that  the  Vietnamese  don't 
care  what  kind  of  government  they  have. 
Current  history  does  not  support  this  at- 
titude. The  fact  remains  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  South  Vietnamese  prefer  the  pro- 
tection of  the  OVN  to  economic  and  political 
conditions  under  the  PRO.  The  PRO  has  been 
singularly  unsuccessful  In  luring  Vietnamese 
Into  VC  areas,  where  only  three  to  five  per- 
cent of  South  Vietnam's  ctirrent  population 
now  lives.  According  to  the  Kennedy  com- 
mittee, 10  million  have  voted  with  their  feet, 
preferring  to  accept  refugee  status  rather 
than  live  under  NVA.'VC  control.  Shlpler 
seems  oblivious  to  the  confirmation  of  the 
nonmilitary  logistic  training  mission  In 
which  the  American  civilians  are  engaged 
when  he  quotes  a  technician  as  saying  "I 
work  for  May  Company  and  I  try  to  keep 
the  aircraft  flying,  rm  working  on  heUcop- 
ters.  that's  all  I  know."  Whereupon  Shipler 
draws  him  out  on  the  higher  meaning  of  it 
all  ind  gets  the  obvious  response. 


16.  Paras  33-35— Shlpler  states  that  the 
Americans'  work  has  carried  some  to  poel- 
tlons  of  considerable  authority  In  the  South 
Vietnamese  stipply  system.  Use  of  the  term 
"in"  is  questionable;  contractor  personnel 
are  litstructed  to  work  "with"  and  not  "in" 
RVNAP  units.  No  American  has  any  author- 
ity in  the  RVNAF  system.  It  is  true,  but  ot 
no  significance,  that  the  RVNAP  continue  to 
use  the  term  "Co  Van"  which  is  translated  as 
"advisor".  But  this  does  not  mean  that 
Americans  to  whMn  Vietnamese  apply  the 
title  are  doing  the  same  Jobs  as  earlier  Ameri- 
cans who  were  called  "Co  Van".  After  nearly 
20  years  of  working  alongside  U.S.  military 
personnel,  the  Vietnamese  are  accustomed  to 
using  the  term  "Co  Van"  for  Americans  with 
whorii  they  work  closely.  The  Vietnamese  are 
making  the  decisions,  however,  and  not  the 
Americans.  Shipler  quotes  Adams,  a  con- 
tractor employee,  as  saying  'we"  when  re- 
ferring to  reorganizing  the  shop  at  Blet  Hoa 
Shlpler  calls  this  a  "re\-ealing  slip  of  the 
tongue."  It  is  natural  to  ijecome  so  identified 
with  your  Job  that  you  say  "we"  even  when 
referring  to  management  decisions  outside 
your  ar.thority.  Any  U.S.  mission  employee 
might  well  say  "we"  when  speaking  of  a  de- 
cision made  by  the  department  or  the  Penta- 
gon. Shipler  quotes  an  unnamed  defense  de- 
partment official  as  saying  "we  Vietnam laed 
the  fighting.  But  we  never  Vletnamlzed  logis- 
tics." That  Is  a  correct  statement  although 
the  infwences  subsequently  drawn  by  Shlp- 
ler are  totally  unfounded.  He  states  in  para- 
graph 38  of  his  article  that  "there  is  evidence 
the  contacts  occasionally  cross  into  areas  ot 
relationship  prohibited  by  tbe  Paris  agree- 
ment."— Contacts  between  American  and 
Vietnamese.  Shipler  says  there  is  evidence 
but  presents  none  of  it.  He  quotes  two  pro- 
visions of  the  Paris  agreement,  both  of  which 
have  been  and  are  being  ftilly  observed. 

17.  Paras  36-38 — Sh^jler's  statement  that 
the  DAO  was  originally  scheduled  to  be  dts- 
mautled  early  this  year  is  an  ezaggerattoa 
or  p>ossibly  a  misunderstanding  on  his  part. 
When  the  DAO  was  established,  the  US.  ml»- 
Blon  hoped  that  the  cease  fire  would  bring 
total  cessation  of  hostilities  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Had  that  happened.  It  was  generally  felt 
the  DAO  could  complete  most  of  Its  mtsBlon 
within  approximately  a  year  and  have  Its 
residual  functions  ab8ort>ed  by  embassy  or 
performed  outside  t.he  country.  At  no  time 
was  this  a  positive  cooimitment,  althoogh 
some  embassy  officers  may  have  mentioned 
the  poeslbillty  to  newsmen  in  the  early  days 
of  the  cease  fire.  As  of  January  1,  1974,  there 
were  1.015  DOD  civiUans  in  DAO,  a  fact  made 
available  to  Shlpler  by  the  embassy.  There  are 
now  907  actuaUy  In  South  Vietnam,  sUgbUy 
fewer  than  the  authorized  ntmiber  of  dots 
The  number  of  DAO  contractor  employees  on 
January  31.  1974,  was  2,762.  On  July  1,  1973. 
the  number  was  8.602,  which  represents  a 
drop  of  740  Instead  of  the  2.300  reported  by 
Shipler.  He  has  apparently  confused  tbe  Jtdy 
figure  with  the  Miglnal  total  of  DAO  ooo- 
tractor  personnel  in  March  1973,  which  was 
6JB7.  Tbe  UJB.  has  no  mlUtary  advisors  in 
South  Vietnam:  no  advice  Is  given  the  Viet- 
namese in  contravention  of  the  Paris  asree- 
ments,  contrary  to  Shipler's  undociunented 
personal  opinion. 

18.  Para  41 — This  paragraph  Is  wholly  mis- 
leading. Regardless  of  what  unidentified 
American  and  Vietnamese  officials  and  US 
civilians  may  have  told  Shipler,  the  DAO 
does  not  perfunctorily  "see  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  get  the  equipment  and  anununl- 
tion  they  ask  for."  It  Is  self-evident  that 
the  UjS.  has  not  given  the  OVN  Carte  Blan- 
che, but  if  the  point  needs  explanatloa. 
specifics  can  be  cited.  For  example,  more  than 
aoo  aircraft  to  which  South  Vietnam  is  en- 
titled tmder  ooe-for-one  replacement  pro- 
gram have  not  been  provided  by  the  VS 
Since  much  of  the  defense  material  prodded 
the  RVNAF  comes  from  U  3.  sources,  both  as 
required   by   law   and   in   the  absence  of  a 
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South  Vietnamese  ludustrtal  base,  tie  DAO 
ajssl8t«  the  Vletuamese  to  relate  theB  needs 
to  VS.  supply  sources.  This  is  a  far  c{y  from 
advising  them  on  what  to  aslc  for,  asjBUlpler 
Cllibly  suggests. 

19.  Paras  43-47 — The  case  of  Geralj 
tiie  regional  liaison  officer  who  was 
in  the  Paracels  and  iater  released 
C^iinese,  has  been  written  about  by 
Journalists.  His  duties  .were  described: 
DOD  press  spokesman  at  the  time  of 
ture  and  explained  to  Shlpler  by  thi  Em- 
bassy press  officer,  who  also  told  him  there 
'  were  12  regional  liaison  officers  in  the  coun- 
try, Shlpler  was  told  that  an  RLO  do  b  not 
act  as  an  advisor,  engage  in  covert  or  clan- 
destine operations  or  participate  in  c<  nbat. 
Shlpler  was  skeptical  and  Insisted  that  there 
must  be  more  behind  the  work  of  the  ElLOs 
than  the  USO  was  willing  to  disclose.  I  t  was 
assured  there  was  not,  that  an  RL  was 
basically  em.ployed  to  conduct  overt  aison 
with  the  RVNAF  and  report  on  BVN/  f  effi- 
ciency and  use  of  military  equipmei  ;  and 
supplies.  The  RLO  only  collects  and  rans- 
mits  information  be  is  given  by  the  R  'NAF, 
ao  it  is  pointless  to  suggest  that  his  "i  iports 
end  up  In  the  hands  of  the  South  Vie  nam- 
ese,  perhaps  providing  indirect  advice  f  one 
sort  or  another."  It  should  be  noted  t  at  in 
some  cases,  US  law  requires  that  audi'  i  and 
end-use  Inspections  be  conducted  by  joint 
US/Vietnamese  teams.  It  is  not  unco;  unon 
for  an  American  and  South  Vietnam  se  to 
make  an  Inspection  or  auditing  totu  of  a 
mUltary  unit  together.  It  is  often  re<  iilred 
procedure. 

20.  Paras  48-49 — Shlpler  is  wrong  wb  n  be 
reports  that  Americans  are  still  statlOE  id  In 
every  province.  There  are  four  Cons'  lates 
General  in  Vietnam  In  addition  to  tlM  Em- 
bassy in  Saigon.  WhUe  there  are  somi  Vice 
Consul  and  development  officers  in  the:  >rov- 
Inces,  many  of  them  cover  two  or  more  »rov- 
Inces.  Only  a  few  DAO  civilians  and  no  mili- 
tary personnel  are  stationed  outsldi  the 
greater  Saigon  area,  aside  from  a  f«  r  US 
Marine  guards  at  the  Consulates  Oenen  1. 

21.  Paras  60-«l— It  Is  true  that  a  k  Air 
Force  generals  visited  South  Vietnaz  i  last 
fall:  another  group  came  recently.  They 
came  at  the  request  of  the  American  A  abas- 
sador  who  wished  to  be  assured  that  ou  '  mU- 
ltary material  aid  was  adequate,  but  f  ugal; 
that  It  was  appropriate  to  the  scale  f  at- 
tacks being  mounted  by  the  NVA/VC  orces 
at  the  direction  of  Hanoi;  that,  as  re<  tiired 
by  law,  we  should  be  able  to  report  tccu- 
rately  and  precisely  to  the  Congress  The 
generals  were  very  helpful  and  the  Aj  tbas- 
sador  hopes  they  can  return  at  ap]  roxl- 
mately  the  same  Interval  in  the  future 

22.  Paras  52-56 — We  will  not  slmpl  r  say 
Shlpler's  statement  that  "although  the  Paris 
agreements  explicitly  rule  out  advisers  i  9  the 
police  force  the  South  Vietnamese  Na  tonal 
Police  continue  to  receive  regular  advice  from 
Americans"  is  inaccurate,  it  Is  utterly  false 
and  known  to  be  so  by  the  writer.  Cer  Only, 
it  Is  true  that  CIA  officers  counecte<]  with 
the  Embassy  meet  routinely  with  poli<  •  offi- 
cials. It  is  hoped  that  this  practice  i  fol- 
lowed at  every  embassy  In  the  work  in  a 
continuing  effort  to  keep  senior  offic]  ,U  of 
the  U.S.  as  well  tuformed  aiul  as  cur  ently 
Informed  as  possible.  That  Americans  i  the 
provlacee  maintaining  contact  with  loc  1  po- 
lice officUls  may,  out  of  habit,  stUl  be  ailed 
•"advisers"  does  not  In  any  way  chan(  s  the 
fact  that  there  are  no  American  ad:  \gen. 
formal  or  Informal,  or  under  any  dey  ce  or 
cover. 

23.  Para  67 — It  Is  correct  that  the 
sador  issued  Instructions  to  US.  aid 
in  Saigon  not  to  discuss  these  mat 
Shlpler.  He  worked  on  the  New  York; 
article  for  more  than  three  weeks — In 
Bien  Hoa  and  Danang,  it  became  obvt 
VS.  mission  officers   from  Shlpler's 
quesUouing   that   he  had  no  Intent 
writing   a   reasonably    balanced   8t< 
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rather  a  biased  Indictment  of  the  U.S.  role 
in  Vietnam  and  the  O'VN's  unreasonable 
obstruction  of  Communist  objectives.  Shlp- 
ler, therefore,  was  not  given  the  kind  of 
cooperation  the  embassy  normally  extends 
to  responsible  reporters,  since  It  is  simply 
not  possible  to  cooperate  and  thereby  give 
a  platform  and  inferred  credibility  to  delib- 
erate and  gross  distortions  calculated  to  de- 
ceive the  American  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people.  OAO  contractors,  incidentally, 
were  not  told  to  refuse  to  talk  with  Shlpler, 
as  he  asserts. 

24.  Paras  58-63— Here  we  begin  to  see  the 
link  forecast  in  Hanoi  planning  last  fall.  The 
figures  given  in  the  Kennedy  report  for  over- 
all assistance  to  p<dice  programs  may  well  be 
accurate.  We  simply  cannot  confirm  from 
here.  It  is  Important  to  record  tliat  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  last 
December  are  being  scrupulously  complied 
with  and  at  a  more  rapid  pace  than  actually 
called  for  in  the  law  Itself.  But  the  American 
people  should  be  told  why  Hanoi  is  so  de- 
termined to  utilize  every  pressure  at  its 
command  to  destroy  the  police  program,  the 
answer  is  simple.  No  guerrilla  subversion  can 
exist  in  a  closed  society.  It  Is  no  problem  In 
North  Vietnam  or  in  the  Soviet  Union  or  the 
PRC  for  that  matter.  The  guerrilla  type  of 
subversion  and  terror  can  only  exist  in  a 
free  and  open  society.  In  a  free  and  open  so- 
ciety, even  one  with  warts  as  both  ours  and 
the  South  Vietnamese  have,  the  most  effec- 
tive deterrent  against  terror  and  subversion 
is  an  effective  police  force.  Therefore,  every 
effort  is  made  by  the  Conmiunlsts  to  enlist 
all  propaganda  reserves  against  It,  Including 
the  tmwlttlng.  Charges  of  repression,  terror, 
brutality  and  corruption  must  be  reiterated 
over  and  over  again  until  It  finally  becomes 
imbedded  in  the  conventional  wisdom.  We 
see  the  culmination  of  this  process  In  Shlp- 
ler's statement  that  "the  police  here  have 
military  functions  and  engage  In  infiltra- 
tion, arrest,  interrogation  and  torture  of 
Communists  and  political  dissidents".  The 
Juxtaposition  should  be  carefully  noted,  cer- 
tainly, the  police  engage  in  "infiltration  ar- 
rest". How  else  can  any  free  society  anywhere 
defend  Itself  7  They  engage  in  "interrogation". 
Any  police  system  anywhere  in  the  world 
does  the  same.  And  now  follows  Innocently 
the  word  "torture".  No  evidence  is  presented. 
Just  the  charge.  Who  Is  Interrogated? — 
"Communists"  and  now.  Innocently  again, 
"political  dissidents,"  with  no  evidence  pre- 
sented. Then  f(dIowB  the  flat  statement, 
"this  activity  violates  the  cease  fire  agree- 
ment  "  In  the  first  instance,  there  is  sim- 
ply no  creditable  proof  of  the  police  actions 
alleged,  nor  Is  there  the  slightest  reference 
by  Shlpler  to  there  being  any  poesibUlty  that 
there  has  been  any  violation  on  the  so-called 
PRO  side. 

25.  Paras  64  and  65 — Shlpler  accurately 
records  that  the  ambassador  and  Major 
General  Marray  refused  requests  by  the  New 
York  Times  for  interviews.  The  reason  is  ob- 
vious. To  do  so  would  permit  their  own  repu- 
tations for  integrity  to  be  used  as  a  platform 
for  promoting  a  campaign  to  grossly  deceive 
the  American  Congress  and  the  American 
people.  Neither  wUl  permit  this,  although 
they  quite  freely  see  most  reputable  Jour- 
iMilists  who  request  Interviews.  As  suted 
earlier,  no  instructions  were  issued  to  con- 
tractors to  shun  newsmen  who  apparently,  on 
their  own.  also  do  not  wish  to  be  used  In 
a  campaign  to  deceive  the  American  people. 
The  coimnents  attributed  to  the  ambassador, 
from  a  second  hand  source,  are  ali>o  without 
foundation. 

26.  Para  66 — Tlie  OSO  has  never  made  a 
secret  of  the  fact  that  it  Intends  to  replace 
Nome  F-5A  Jet  aircraft  with  faster,  more 
maueuverable  F-6Es.  In  the  DOD  press  brief- 
ing of  January  8,  1974,  Lt.  Oen.  James  said 
that  this  was  no  new  information.  "We  have 
said  all  along,"  he  told  reporters,  "That  we 
had  supplied  the  South  Vietnamese  with  the 


P-5  Tiger  one,  which  was  the  earliest  F-5. 
and  that  con.siderable  Improvements  had 
been  made  on  subsequent  models  that  we 
had  contracted  to  provide  them,  and  these 
old  aircraft  would  be  replaced  on  a  one- 
for-one  basis,  this  will  be  done  In  time  .  .  ." 
The  USO  does  not  regard  replacement  of 
some  P-5A  aircraft  with  the  later  F-6E  as 
a  violation  of  the  Paris  agreements.  The  F-5E 
is  simply  a  newer  version  of  the  F-5A,  which 
is  no  longer  available.      -. 

27.  Paras  67  and  68 — Shlpler  states  that  a 
high-ranking  official  of  "one  of  the  non- 
Communist  delegation,  asked  recently  if  he 
thought  the  U.S.  was  faithfully  observing 
the  one-for-one  rule,"  replied,  "Of  course 
not."  The  ICCS  official  was  quite  right,  but 
not  in  the  way  Shlpler  implies.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  USO  unfortunately  has  not 
been  able  in  one  single  category  to  provide 
one-for-one  replacements  of  all  the  mate- 
rial lost  by  the  GVN  while  defending  itself 
from  continuing  NVA/VC  aggression  since 
the  cease  fire.  Article  VII  of  the  Paris  Agree- 
ment specifies  that  the  two  South  Vietnamese 
parties  shall  not  accept  introduction  of 
troops,  military  advisers  and  military  person- 
nel including  armaments,  munitions  and  war 
material  into  South  Vietnam.  Both  parties, 
however,  are  permitted  to  make  periodic  re- 
placements of  armaments,  munitions  and  war 
material  which  have  been  destroyed, 
damaged,  worn  out  or  used  up  after  the  cease 
fire  on  the  basis  of  piece-for-plece,  of  the 
same  characteristics  and  properties,  under 
supervision  of  the  Joint  military  commission 
(TPJMC)  and  of  the  ICCS.  Article  18(C> 
gives  the  ICCS  specific  responsibUitles  re- 
garding prohibition  under  article  VIL,  the 
ICCS  protocol  specifies  the  designation  of 
ICCS  teams  at  points  of  entry,  some  of  which 
are  listed  in  paragraph  B  of  article  4,  and 
some  are  to  be  designated  by  the  two  SoxUh 
Vietnamese  parties.  These  pertinent  sections 
of  the  Paris  agreement  and  of  the  ICCS  pro- 
tocol have  not  been  Implemented  because  of 
the  Inability  of  the  TPJMC  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  either  designated  points  of  entry 
or  the  "modalities"  of  the  control  and 
supervision   of   military    shipments. 

Tho  record  shows  there  has  been  consider- 
able unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  so 
called  PRO  to  help  the  ICCS  deploy  to  sites 
in  territory  controlled  by  the  Viet  Cong. 
While  the  GVN  has  designated  the  additional 
points  of  entry,  as  required,  the  PRO  has 
refused  to  do  so.  The  PRO,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  has  tried  to  prevent  deployment,  of 
ICCS  teams.  For  example,  an  ICCS  helicop- 
ter taking  a  team  in  April  1973  to  the  entry 
point  of  Ijao  Bao  In  PRO  territory  was  shot 
down  claiming  the  lives  of  several  ICCS  mem- 
bers and  the  American  crew.  It  is  unjust  for 
Shlpler  to  say  that  the  Saigon  side  Is  un- 
likely to  grant  permission  to  supervise  re- 
placement of  weaponry  for  South  Vietnam. 
The  OVN  has  hidlcated  its  willingness,  time 
and  time  again,  to  cooperate  with  imple- 
mentation of  the  agreement  and  protocols 
provided  the  other  side  displays  a  similar 
cooperative  attitude.  Thus,  the  actlvlOes  of 
the  point  of  entry  teams  have  been  frus- 
trated. At  the  beginning,  on  a  unilateral 
basU,  the  Canadian  and  Indonesian  delega- 
tions Joined  in  Involving  themselves  In  su- 
pervision and  control  of  military  shipments 
and  the  OVN  did  not  object  to  this.  Shlpler 
does  not  point  out  that  the  ICCS  has  no 
supervision  whatever  of  military  shipments 
coming  into  South  Vietnam  from  the  north, 
nor  does  he  mention  anywhere  in  his  arti- 
cle the  infiltration  of  combat  troops  from 
North  Vietnam  since  the  cease  fire,  a  fact 
well  known  to  him. 

28.  Paras  69-70 — The  Shlpler  quotatton  of 
Ambassador  Durbrow  ends  the  article  con- 
sistently on  another  distortion.  According  to 
other  sources,  Durbrow  was  making  the  point 
that  no  one  could  expect  the  South  Vlet- 
iiame.se  unl]at<?rally  to  observe  the  cease  fire 
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If  the  other  side  Ignores  it  completely,  most 
Americans,  we  expect,  would  agree. 

29.  In  stimmary,  the  Shlpler  article  was 
obviously  not  written  to  Inform  New  York 
Times  readers  but  to  give  a  slanted  Impres- 
sion that  the  USO  and  OVN  are  grossly  vio- 
lating the  cease  fire  agreement  and  prevent- 
ing any  kind  of  peaceful  political  accom- 
modation with  the  Communists.  The  article 
contains  numerous  Inaccuracies  and  half- 
truths.  It  deliberately  omits  or  treats  skep- 
tically the  flagrant  Communist  violations  of 
the  Paris  accords,  all  of  which  have  been 
pointed  out  repeatedly  to  Shlpler  and  the 
NY  Times  Saigon  Bureau  by  USO  and  GVN 
officials. 

30.  Both  Secstate  and  Secdef  may  release 
this  message,  or  portions  of  It,  either  to  the 
Congress  or  the  press  if  they  deem  it  useful 
to  do  so.  Embassy  believes  the  Shipler  story 
and  this  response  might  well  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Columbia  graduate  school  of  Jour- 
nalism as  a  case  study  of  propaganda  under 
the  guise  of  "investigative  reporting"  rather 
than  a  responsible  Journalistic  effort,  Martin. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  25.  1974) 

Vast  Aid  From  United  States  Backs  Saicon 

IN  Continuing  War 

(By  David  K.  Shlpler) 

Saicon,  SotrrH  Vietnam.  February  16 — Raj- 
Harris  of  Ponca  City,  Okla..  has  come  back  to 
Vietnam.  This  time  he  is  not  behind  the 
machine  gun  of  an  Army  helicopter  but  be- 
hind a  workbench  at  the  Bien  Hoa  air  base, 
sitting  next  to  South  Vietnamese  Air  Force 
men  and  repairing  Jet  fighter  engines. 

Mr.  Harris  is  a  civilian  now,  safer  and  bet- 
ter paid.  But  his  changed  role  in  the  contiim- 
ing  Vietnam  war  has  scarcely  diminished  his 
Importance,  for  as  a  27-year-old  Jet -engine 
mechanic  he  remains  as  vital  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  military  as  he  was  in  1966  as  a 
19-year-old  helicopter  gunner. 

He  is  among  2,800  American  civilians  with- 
out whose  skills  South  Vietnam's  most  so- 
phisticated weapons  would  fall  into  dis- 
repair. Employed  by  private  companies  under 
contract  to  the  United  States  Defense  De- 
partment, these  men  constitute  one  facet  of 
a  vast  program  of  American  military  aid 
that  continues  to  set  the  course  of  the  'war 
more  than  a  year  after  the  signing  of  the 
Paris  peace  agreements  and  the  final  with- 
drawal of  American  troops. 

Wliether  the  United  States  is  breaking  the 
letter  of  the  agreements  could  probably  be 
argued  either  way.  But  certainly  the  aid  di- 
rectly supports  South  Vietnamese  violations 
and  so  breaks  the  spirit  of  the  accords. 

The  United  States,  far  from  phasing  out 
Its  military  involvement  in  South  Vietnam, 
has  descended  from  a  peak  of  warfare  to  a 
high  plateau  of  substantial  support,  dis- 
patching not  only  huge  quanties  of  weapons 
and  ammunition  but  also  large  numbers  of 
American  citizens  who  have  become  integral 
parts  of  the  South  Vietnamese  supply,  trans- 
port and  Intelligence  systems. 

These  Include  not  Just  the  Vietnam-based 
mechanics  and  technicians  but  also  the  Pen- 
tagon-based generals  who  tour  airfields  to 
ascertain  the  needs  of  tlie  South  Vietnamese 
Air  Force,  the  "liaison  men"  who  reportedly 
give  military  advice  from  time  to  time,  the 
civilian  Defense  Department  employes  who 
make  two-to-three-week  visits  to  provide 
highly  specialized  technical  help,  and  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  officials  who  con- 
tinue to  advise  South  Vietnam's  national 
police  on  intelligence  matters. 

Tlie  total  budgeted  cost  of  military  aid  to 
South  Vietnam  is  t813-million  in  this  fiscal 
year,  and  the  Pentagon  has  asked  Congress 
for  il  .4S-btlllon  next  year,  with  most  of  the 
increase  probably  going  for  ammunition, 
which  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  have 
expended  at  a  high  rate. 


TRUE   COST  EVEN   HIGHEB 

The  true  costs  of  the  military  support 
probably  rise  considerably  above  the  official 
figures.  Some  of  the  aid,  for  example,  comes 
In  through  economic  programs  that  dump 
millions  In  cash  Into  the  Saigon  Govern- 
ment's defense  budget.  And  other  costs — sal- 
aries of  Pentagon  technicians  who  make  spe- 
cial visits,  for  example — are  hidden  In  the 
vast  budgets  of  the  United  States  Air  Force, 
Army  and  Navy  and  are  not  labeled 
"Vietnam." 

These  valuable  military  goods  and  services 
have  a  sharp  piolltlcal  impact.  They  are  in- 
dispensable to  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment's policy  of  resistance  to  any  accom- 
modation with  the  Communists.  Militarily, 
the  extensive  aid  has  enabled  President  Ngu- 
yen Van  Thleu  to  take  the  offensive  at  times, 
launching  Intensive  attacks  with  artiller>' 
and  Jet  fighters  against  Vietcoug-held 
territory. 

Furthermore,  the  American-financed  mili- 
tary shield  has  provided  Mr.  Thieu  with  the 
muscle  to  forestall  a  political  settlement.  He 
has  rejected  the  Paris  agreements'  provision 
for  general  elections,  in  which  the  Com- 
munists would  be  given  access  to  the  press, 
permission  to  run  candidates  and  freedom 
to  rally  support  openly  and  without  inter- 
ference from  the  police. 

VIETCONO    MAINTAIN    PRESSURE 

Mr.  Thleu  has  offered  elections,  but  with- 
out the  freedoms.  The  Vietcong.  refusing  to 
participate  unless  the  freedoms  are  guaran- 
teed, have  maintained  military  pressure 
thi-oughout  the  country,  mostly  with  artil- 
lery and  rocket  attacks  on  Government  out- 
posts and,  from  time  to  time,  with  devastat- 
ing groitud  assaults  against  Government- 
held  positions. 

United  States  lutelligence  officials  contend 
that  continuing  American  aerial  reconnais- 
sance, as  well  as  prisoner  interrogation  and 
radio  monitoring,  shows  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  sent  thousands  of  troops  and 
hundreds  of  tanks  and  artillery  pieces  south 
in  violation  of  the  Paris  agreements.  They 
have  also  refurbished  a  dozen  captvu-ed  air- 
fields and  built  a  large  network  of  roads 
that  threatened  to  cut  South  Vietnam  in 
two. 

Yet  in  battle  the  Communists  appear  more 
frugal  with  ammunition  than  the  Govern- 
ment troops,  who  have  been  seen  recently 
by  Western  correspondents  spraying  artillery 
across  wide  areas  under  Vietcong  control  as 
If  there  was  no  end  to  the  supply  of  shells. 
This  difference  has  bolstered  the  view  of  some 
diplomats  that  China  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
unwilling  to  support  an  all-out  offensive 
now,  have  placed  limits  on  the  rate  of  resup- 
ply  to  Hanoi. 

Amid  the  political  stalemate  then,  the  in- 
conclusive war  continues. 

KEEPING    JETS    IN    THE    AIR 

Ray  Harris  is  at  his  work-bench  in  the 
huge  engine  shop  at  the  Bien  Hoa  air  base 
Just  north  of  Saigon.  He  works  for  General 
Electric,  which  manufactures  the  Jet  engine 
that  drives  the  Northrop  F-6  fighter,  the 
mainstay  of  Saigon's  air  force. 

He  hunches  over  a  circular  fuser  assembly, 
the  last  part  of  the  engine  before  the  after- 
burner. Tlie  assembly  is  inxisibly  cracked, 
and  Mr.  Harris  Is  using  a  machine  alwut  the 
size  of  a  dentist's  drill  to  grind  down  the 
metal  so  the  crack  can  be  welded. 

There  are  Americans  everywhere  in  the 
shop,  which  Is  devoted  to  repairing  and  over- 
hauling fighter  and  helicopter  engines.  There 
Is  virtually  no  workroom  or  machine  or  as- 
sembly line  where  Americans  are  anythUig 
less  than  essential  parts  of  the  process.  Al- 
though a  few  ate  training  Vietnamese  to 
take  over  the  work  eventually,  most  are  sim- 


ply doing  the  work,  especially  the  highly 
technical  jobs,  themselves. 

The  line  where  rebuUt  jet  engines  are 
finally  assembled,  for  example,  locoes  more 
like  a  factory  somewhere  In  the  United 
States  than  a  shop  belonging  to  the  Viet- 
namese Air  Force.  Eight  or  10  Americans 
work  on  several  engines,  and  not  a  Viet- 
namese Is  In  sight. 

There  are  25  Vietnamese  assigned  here,  a 
technician  says  wirh  a  shrug,  but  he  adds.  "I 
ne\er  see  them." 

OUTPirr    IS    KEPT    HIGH 

Ken  Martin  of  OX.  Is  crouching  with  an- 
otlier  American  beside  a  Jet  engine  that  he 
has  just  assembled  himself  in  four  12-hour 
days.  Without  the  American  technicians,  he 
says,  the  shop  could  produce  no  more  than 
40  per  cent  of  what  it  does.  Another  Ameri- 
can, asked  what  would  happen  if  he  and  his 
colleagues  pulled  out.  replied.  "This  would 
turn  into  a  big  Honda  repair  shop." 

As  self-sening  and  exaggerated  as  these 
assessments  seem,  they  underscore  the  long- 
term  military  role  that  American  civilians 
will  have  to  play  If  the  South  Vietnamese  are 
to  have  continued  use  of  their  complex 
weapons. 

Without  long  training,  mechanics  in  any 
modern  air  force  probably  covUd  not  match 
the  skills  of  the  American  technicians,  most 
of  whom  are  not  young  Vietnam  war  veterans 
like  Mr.  Harris  but  seasoned  experts  who 
have  been  building  and  rebuilding  engines 
for  years  on  bases  here  and  In  the  United 
States. 

"Most  of  our  people — this  is  the  only  work 
they've  ever  done."  said  Glenn  Miller,  the 
47-year-old  G.E.  super\isor  at  the  shop.  Atr 
Miller  has  22  years'  experience  with  the  com- 
pany, all  on  jet  engines. 

His  men  are  so  vital  that  they — and  those 
working  on  helicopters  for  Lycoming  Air- 
craft— were  all  placed  ou  12-hour  shifts  last 
month  during  the  week  before  Ttt.  the 
Lunar  New  Year  holiday.  Their  objective  was 
to  get  as  many  aircraft  fiylng  as  possible.  Mr. 
Miller  explained,  to  be  ready  for  any  Com- 
munist offensive. 

$1,000  IN  A  LONG  WXEK 

Mr.  Miller  flgiues  that  with  overtime  cad 
other  bonuses,  some  of  the  men  made  $1,000 
apiece  that  week. 

High  pay  is  cited  by  many  of  the  civilians 
as  the  main  reason  for  their  choice  of  Viet- 
nam as  a  place  of  work.  After  a  year  on  the 
Job  OJ:.  employes  get  double  their  base 
salaries,  bringing  the  average  pay  to  $20,000 
or  more,  plus  $16  a  day  for  food  and 
lodging — an  annual  total  in  excess  of  $25,000. 

Since  living  costs  are  low  by  American 
standards,  and  since  the  employes  do  not 
have  to  pay  any  Federal  income  tax  on  $20.- 
000  a  year  if  they  are  off  American  soil  for 
at  least  18  months,  many  say  they  save  a 
good  deal  of  money.  Some  add  that  the  money 
has  become  a  silent  source  of  resentment 
among  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  men.  who 
earn  only  $10  to  $35  a  month. 

Tills,  plus  profound  war -weariness,  has 
made  many  Vietnamese  men  difficult  to 
teach,  the  contractors  say.  "They  are  only 
kids,  all  of  them — they  don't  want  to  be  in 
the  military  to  begin  ■with."  said  Elmer 
Adams,  a  former  United  States  Air  Force 
man  who  works  for  Lycoming  supervisitig 
helicopter  repairs. 

"It's  a  lack  of  desire."  said  a  technician  for 
Cessna  Aircraft  working  at  the  Da  Nang 
air  base.  "They've  been  under  so  much  pres- 
sure for  so  long  they  Just  want  peace.  They're 
peace  -  mi  nded . " 

CRITICISM   OF  AMERICANS 

It  was  said  sympathetically,  and  the  Cess- 
na man  went  on:  "All  they  know  is  that 
Americaiis  came  over  here  and  tore  up  their 
country,  uprooted  tbelr  villages  and  uow 
they're  lookiiig  for  food." 
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Ollbert  Walker,   anotber  technlcL 
asked  that  bis  company  not  be  IdenUl 


who 
I.Ob- 


served:  "Tbe  people  I  talk  to  In  town  care 
very  little  aboat  the  form  of  govMnment 
tbey  bav«.  I  guew  I  dont  feel  muctJdllTer- 
ence.  I  dont  feel  too  much  admira^on  ^or 
the  present  Government." 

In  that  case,  he  was  asked,  why  Is  b  help- 
ing the  South  Vietnamese  carry  on  tl  t  war? 
"I  work  for  my  company  and  I  try  i  >  keep 
the  aircraft  flying,"  be  replied.  "I'm  «  >rkin^ 
on  helicopters,  that's  all  I  know.  Son  itlmes 
I  sit  back  and  think.  What's  it  all  for,  vhat's 
the  good  of  It  all?  It  seems  like  ai  exer- 
cise In  futility,  what  I'm  doing." 

PutUe  or  not.  the  Americans'  wo  t.  has 
carried  soooe  of  them  to  positions  <  con- 
siderable authority  In  the  South  Vieti  unese 
military  supply  system.  The  South  Vli  nam- 
ese  still  call  many  of  them  "oo  van,"  nrhlch 
means  "advisers."  and  the  Amerlcai  office 
at  the  Da  Nang  base  has  a  big  sign  o\  ir  the 
door  that  reads,  "Co  Van." 

The  Americana  often  come  to  U  lutlfy 
closely  with  their  Jobs,  perhaps  taking  more 
responsibility  than  their  contracts  c«  I  for. 
In  a  revealing  slip  of  the  tongue,  Ur. .  riams 
of  Lycoming  looked  around  the  Blen  H  a  en- 
gine shop  and  remarked.  "We're  in  the  proc- 
ess— they're  in  the  process,  rather —  f  re- 
organizing the  shop. 

MAirr  SmX  OK  PATSOU. 

The  fact  is  that  supply  and  transpor  ation 
have  remained  an  American  operatioi  "We 
Vietnamlsed  the  fighting,  but  we  nevei  Viet- 
namized  logistics,"  said  a  Defense  D  part- 
ment  offldal  based  In  Saigon. 

That  is  reportedly  the  principal  sasoa 
the  United  States  Defense  Attache's  O  Ice — 
originally  scheduled  to  be  dismantled  early 
this  year — still  contains  about  1,150  i  lople, 
of  whom  50  are  military  men,  accord  ig  to 
ofllclal  figures. 

In  addition,  the  reduction  In  the  nflmber 
of  Americans   working  for  private 
contractors  has  halted,  allowing  the 
to   level   off  at  approximately  2300,  Mown 
2,200  since  July,  according  to  a  spok|smau 
for  the  Defense  Attache's  oflice. 

The  logistics  effort — provision  of 
nance,  ammunition,  weapons,   true! 
electronics  piarts  and  the  like — 1« 
basis  for  the  Americans'  most  pervasl' 
intimate  eantaets  with  the  South  Vleti 
mlUtary.  Depending  on  bow  such  te: 
"military"  and  "advisers"  are  deflnedjthere 
is  evidence   that  the  contacts  occ 
cross  Into  areas  of  relationship  prohlb^ 
the  Paris  agreements. 

•Tlie  United  SUtes  will  not  contir 
military  Involvement  or  Intervene  in 
temal  affairs  of  South  Vietnam."  Artie 
the  cease-fire  agreement  declares. 

TOTAl,    WITHDRAWAL 

Article  S  says:  "Within  60  days  of  thl sign- 
ing of  this  agreement,  there  will  be  J  total 
withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of  voops. 
military  advisers  and  military  personiAl.  In- 
cluding technical  nUlltary  personnel  and 
military  personnel  associated  with  the  sadfi- 
catlon  program,  armaments,  munltiOBS  and 
war  material  of  the  United  States  an^those 
of  the  other  foreign  countries  mentioned  In 
Article  3(a).  Advisers  from  the  abov»men- 
tioned  countries  to  all  paramilitary  ^-ganl- 
zations  and  the  police  force  will  also  b^with- 
drawn  within  the  same  period  of  tl 

According  to  both  American  and|South 
Vietnamese  officials,  the  Amerix^an  clv^ians — 
both  employes  of  private  companies  and 
thoee  of  the  Defense  Department — wfto  help 
with  supply  activities  not  only  see  t|^at  the 
South  Vietnamese  get  the  equipment  and 
ammunition  they  ask  for  bat  also^  advise 
them  on  what  to  aek  for.  | 

Some  of  these  activities  came  to  |lght  as 
a  result  of  the  capture  by  the  Chii^ae  last 
month  of  a  former  United  States  Ariiiy  Spe- 
cial Forces  captain,  Gerald  E.  Kosh,  <|ho  was 


aboard  a  South  Vietnamese  naval  vessel  dur- 
ing a  two-day  battle  with  Chinese  forces  in 
the  Paracei  Islands,  in  the  South  China  Sea. 

Mr.  Kosh.  who  was  taken  prisoner  and 
later  released,  was  described  by  a  spokesman 
for  the  United  States  Embassy  as  a  "liaison 
officer"  with  tbe  South  Vietnamese  n;autary 
whose  >ob  wae  to  obeerve  the  efficiency  of 
various  army,  navy  and  air  force  units  and 
report  to  tbe  Pentagon. 

American  ofBclals  steadfastly  refused  to 
provide  furtlier  details  of  Mr.  Koah's  Job. 
Tbey  would  not  say  exactly  what  he  was  sup- 
posed to  obeerve  or  whether  his  reports  were 
ultimately  shared  with  the  South  Vietna- 
mese. They  did  say  that  there  were  13  such 
liaison  men  based  in  various  parts  of 
Vietnam. 

KXnCNT    or    ROtX    trNCI.KAR 

What  is  not  clear  is  whether  they  con- 
fine their  Observations  to  such  matters  as 
the  condition  of  equipment  and  the  rate  of 
ammunition  expenditure,  or  whether  they 
evaluate  military  tactics  and  strategies  and 
go  so  far  as  to  suggest  alternatives. 

What  Is  fairly  certain  is  that  their  reports 
end  up  In  tbe  hands  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese, perhaps  providing  Indirect  advice  of 
one  sort  or  another. 

A  South  Vietnamese  officer  in  a  poeitlcm 
to  know  said  recently  that  normal  procedure 
called  for  an  American  and  a  South  Viet- 
namese to  make  an  Inspection  or  auditing 
toiu'  of  a  military  unit  together.  Then  they 
write  up  their  reports,  sometimes  separately, 
sometimes  together.  The  reports,  he  said,  are 
forwarded  up  the  chain  of  command  In  the 
United  States  Defense  Attach^  Office, 
which  then  relays  copies  of  them  to  Lieut. 
Gen.  Dong  Van  Khuyen,  head  of  the  Logis- 
tic Command  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
Joint  General  Staff. 

More  direct,  overt  advice  is  sometimes 
given  by  zealous  Americans  who  are  still 
stationed  in  every  province.  An  embassy  of- 
ficial reported  recently  that  an  American 
based  in  one  province  boasted  to  him  about 
a  successftil  military  operation :  "I  told  them 
to  clear  the  Conmiunlsts  out  of  there." 

Actttally,  South  Vietnamese  military  men 
do  not  seem  anxious  for  such  guidance,  not- 
ing with  some  pain  that  their  country  has 
suffered  for  years  under  America;^  advice. 
What  they  want  from  the  United  States  U 
military  aid. 

SIX     GENERAI.S     PAT     A    VISIT 

Clearly,  the  Pentagon  continues  to  attach 
high  priority  to  the  success  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  military.  Last  fall  a  group  of  six 
Air  Force  generals  baaed  In  the  Pentagon 
visited  the  Da  Nang  air  base  to  find  out 
what  equipment  and  aid  were  needed,  ac- 
cording to  the  base  commander,  Lieut.  Col. 
Nguyen  Tan  Dingh.  He  said  they  were  sched- 
uled to  come  again  this  month. 

A  few  weeks  ago  two  civilian  employes  of 
the  Air  Force — one  based  In  Hawaii  and  the 
other  in  Texas — were  flown  to  Vietnam  for 
a  short  stay  so  they  could  give  advice  on  the 
repair  and  upkeep  of  plants  that  manufac- 
ture ox3rgen  for  Jet  fighters.  One  said  he 
bad  been  in  and  out  of  Vietnam  frequently 
on  similar  missions  since  1964,  the  other 
since  1968. 

Although  the  Paris  agreements  explicitly 
rule  out  advisers  to  the  police  force,  the 
.South  Vietnamese  National  Police  continue 
to  receive  regular  advice  from  Americans. 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  this  cor- 
respondent, two  high-ranking  officers  said 
they  and  their  staffs  met  frequently  with 
the  Saigon  station  chief  of  the  C.I.A.  and 
his  staff.  Sometimes,  they  said,  the  CJ.A. 
chief  asks  the  police  to  gather  intelligence 
for  him.  and  often  they  meet  to  help  each 
other  analyze  the  data  collected. 

A  police  official  confirmed  that  in  some 
provinces  "American  liaison  men"  who  work 


with   the  police  remain  on  the  Job.  •T*ere 
are  still  some,  but  not  so  many,"  he  said. 

EPISODE    IM    POLICK    STAnON 

Local  policemen  stUl  refer  to  "American 
police  advisers,"  according  to  James  M.  Mark- 
ham,  Saigon  bureau  chief  of  Tbe  New  York 
Times,  who  was  detained  by  the  police  late 
lu  Jauuary  after  a  vl&lt  to  a  Vletoong-held 
area. 

Mr.  Markham  said  that  in  both  Qui  Nhon, 
where  he  was  held  overnight,  and  Phan  Ttalet, 
where  he  was  detained  briefly  while  being 
transferred  to  Saigon,  policemen,  talking 
among  themselves,  referred  to  the  "police 
adviser."  In  Phan  Thiet,  he  reported  a  police- 
man was  overheard  saying.  "Let's  get  tlie 
American  police  adviser  over  here." 

In  the  last  six  weeks  The  New  York  Times 
has  made  repeated  attempts  to  Interview  of- 
ficials in  the  United  Sutes  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  who  are  responsible 
for  American  aid  to  the  police.  Although  tbe 
officials  appeared  ready  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject, they  were  ordered  by  tbe  United  States 
Ambassador,  Graham  A.  Martin,  to  say  noth- 
ing. 

In  the  absence  of  official  United  States 
figures,  the  best  information  on  police  aid 
comes  from  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
who  calculated  that  aa  of  last  June  30  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  and 
the  Defease  Department  has  spent  C131.7- 
miUiou  over  the  years  for  police  and  priaoos 
in  South  Vietnam.  Despite  a  Congressional 
ban  on  such  assistance  enacted  last  Decem- 
ber, such  support  has  continued,  according 
to  American  officials,  but  they  say  that  no  de- 
cision has  yet  been  made  on  how  to  phase  out 
the  programs. 

Section  112  of  the  new  foreign  aid  bill 
reads:  "None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  act  and  no 
local  currencies  generated  as  a  result  of  as- 
sistance furnished  under  this  act  may  be  used 
for  the  support  of  police  or  prison  construc- 
tion and  administration  within  South  Viet- 
nam, for  training,  including  computer  train- 
ing, of  South  Vietnamese  with  respect  to  po- 
lice, criminal  or  prison  matters,  or  for  com- 
puters, or  computer  parts  for  use  for  SouUi 
Vietnam  with  respect  to  police,  criminal  or 
prison  matters." 

TaAOriNC    IM    WASHIMCTOII 

South  Vietnamese  policemen  are  report- 
edly still  being  trained  at  the  International 
Police  Academy  in  Washington,  and  techni- 
cal contracts  with  private  companies  that 
provide  computer  services  and  communica- 
tion equipment  have  not  been  terminated. 

Senator  Kennedy  reported  that  the  Nixon 
Administration  had  requested  (860,000  for 
tbe  current  fiscal  year  for  police  computer 
training,  (256.000  for  direct  training  of  po- 
licemen, 91.5-milUon  for  police  communica- 
tions and  $8.8-mUlion  for  police  equipment, 
presumably  weapons  and  ammunition,  from 
the  Defense  Department. 

Although  these  figures  are  not  normally 
included  In  the  totals  for  military  akl,  the 
police  here  have  military  functions,  and 
engage  in  infiltration,  arrest.  Interrogation 
and  torture  of  Communists  and  political 
dissidents. 

This  activity  violates  the  cease-fire  agree- 
ment, which  sUtes  in  Article  11:  "Imme- 
diately after  the  cease-fire,  the  two  South 
Vietnamese  parties  rlU  .  .  .  prohibit  all  acts 
of  reprisal  and  discrimination  against  indi- 
viduals or  organizations  that  have  collab- 
orated with  one  side  or  the  other,  Insxire  . .  . 
freedom  of  organization,  freedom  of  political 
activities,  freedom  of  belief." 

LNTEKVirWS   AKB   tiTFVSMD 

Not  only  has  Ambassador  Martin  ordered 
American  officials  to  remain  silent  on  the 
stibjects  of  military  and  police  aid;  both 
he  and  the  Defense  Attach^,  MaJ.  Gen. 
John  E.  Murray,  refused  requests  by 
The  New  York  Times  for  Interviews.  Further- 
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more,  the  embassy  told  at  least  two  private 
companies — Lear — Slegler,  which  employs  a 
large  force  of  aircraft  mechanics  here,  and 
Computer  Science  Corporation,  which  works 
on  military  and  polic  computer  systems — 
to  say  nothing  publicly  about  their  work, 
according   to  company  executives. 

The  official  nervousness  is  attributed  by  an 
embassy  employe  to  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion's apprehension  about  ^ae  Inclination  of 
Congress  to  cut  aid  to  South  Vietnam.  The 
Ambassador  has  reportedly  told  several  non- 
Government  visitors  recently  that  South 
Vietnam  is  In  a  crucial  period  and  that  he 
sees  his  role  as  unyielding  support  to  build 
up  and  preserve  a  non-Communist  regime. 

He  Is  reported  to  have  pressed  Washing- 
ton to  provide  new  weapons  for  Sa'gon  to 
counteract  the  Infiltration  of  troops,  tanks 
and  artillery  from  North  Vietnam  since  the 
cease-fire.  For  example,  plans  have  been  made 
for  the  delivery  of  F-5E  fighter  planes  to  re- 
place the  slower,  less  maneuverable  and  less 
heavily  armed  P-5's,  many  of  which  were 
rushed  to  South  Vietnam  in  the  weeks  be- 
fore the  cease-fire. 

VIOLATION    IS    CHARGED 

Privately,  officers  in  the  International 
Commission  of  Control  and  Supervision  scoff 
at  the  American  contention  that  supply  of 
the  planes  does  not  violate  the  Paris  agree- 
ments, which  permit  only  one-for-one  re- 
placement f  weapons  "of  the  same  charac- 
teristics and  properties."  A  high-ranking 
official  of  one  of  the  non-Communist  dele- 
gations, asked  recently  if  he  thought  the 
United  States  was  faithfully  observing  the 
one-for-one  rule,  replied,  "Of  course  not." 

There  is  nothing  the  commission  can  do 
about  It  without  permission  from  both  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  and  the  Viet- 
coug  to  Investigate,  and  permission  is  un- 
likely to  be  forthcoming  from  tbe  Saigon 
side.  Similarly,  tbe  commission  has  been  un- 
able to  audit  other  Incoming  weapons  and 
ammunition  for  both  sides.  During  the  first 
year  after  the  cease-fire,  the  United  States 
provided  South  Vietnam  with  $5.4-mlllion 
wortli  of  ammunition  a  week,  apparently  un- 
accompanied by  pressure  to  restrain  military 
activities. 

Several  weeks  ago  Elbridge  Durbrow,  who 
was  Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam  from  1957 
to  1961,  came  to  Saigon  and  met  with  Am- 
bassador Martin  and  General  Murray.  Mr. 
Durbrow,  who  denounced  the  Paris  agree- 
ments and  who  declares,  "I  am  a  domino- 
theory  man,"  was  asked  by  newsmen  whether 
the  American  officials  had  indicated  that  they 
were  trying  to  keep  South  Vietnam  from  vio- 
lating the  cease-fire. 

"Not  from  anybody  did  we  hear  that,"  he 
replied.  Then,  referring  to  General  Miuray, 
he  said:  "He's  not  that  kind  of  man  at  all — 
just  the  opposite.  If  you  are  not  going  to  de- 
fend yourself  you  might  as  well  give  up  and 
let  Hanoi  take  over." 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  14,  19741 
Whose  Ambassador? 

In  Graham  A.  Martin,  President  Thieu  of 
South  Vietnam  has  a  warm  friend  and  a 
forceful  and  highly  placed  advocate — a  fine 
ambassador,  you  might  say.  Indeed,  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's recent  attack  on  a  New  York  Times  re- 
port on  American  aid  to  Saigon — an  IS-page 
attack  which  Mr.  Martin  asked  the  State  De- 
partment to  make  public — could  hardly  have 
pleased  President  Thieu  more.  It  mirrored 
precisely  Mr.  Thleu's  own  view  that  the  fount 
of  all  criticism  of  his  rule  is  Hanoi. 

The  catch  is  that  Graham  Martin  is  not 
the  ambassador  of  South  Vietnam  to  Wash- 
ington. He  U  the  American  ambassador  to 
Saigon.  This  would  seem  to  be  an  elementary 
distinction  but  Mr.  Martin,  in  his  blindered 
devotion  to  President  Thieu,  has  evidently 
loet  sight  of  It.  We  have  hla  devotion  (and 
his  low  boiling  point)  to  thank  for  the  fact 


that  he  has  come  out  from  behind  the  wall 
of  discretion,  behind  which  professional  dip- 
lomats ordinarily  wcark,  in  order  to  challenge 
a  reporter  for  the  Times. 

It  Is,  first,  outrageous  that  Mr.  Martin 
should  preface  his  challenge  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  press  and  congressional  criti- 
cism of  South  Vietnam  is  being  orchestrated 
by  Hanoi.  The  charge  is  false — and  mischie- 
vous. That  an  American  career  envoy  in  the 
year  1974,  should  be  sniping  in  a  cheap  polit- 
ical way  at  the  motives  of  Vietnam  policy 
critics  Is  a  sad  commentary  on  how  little  the 
old  cold-war-oriented  hands  have  learned 
from  our  Indochina  experience.  Moreover,  it 
is  an  old  and  unworthy  ploy  for  an  official  to 
disdain  to  talk  with  a  reporter  on  grounds 
that  the  reporter  Is  "biased,"  and  then  de- 
nounce him  for  alleged  errors.  In  short,  Mr. 
Martin  is  paying  a  heavy  price  for  Mr.  Thleu's 
affection. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Martin's  critique  Is  a  throw- 
back to  the  bad  old  days  of  one-sided,  self- 
serving,  over-slmpllfied  reporting  on  Vietnam 
and,  as  such.  Is  altogether  out  of  line  with 
the  more  nuanced  requirements  of  a  policy 
that  no  longer  needs  to  depend  for  its  effec- 
tiveness on  misleading  the  American  people. 
We  had  thought,  or  hoped,  the  objective  now 
was  to  help  move  the  Vietnamese  parties  to- 
ward a  real  settlement.  By  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Martin,  however,  the  policy  Is  to  supply 
President  Thieu  the  resources  and  encour- 
agement to  let  liim  sidestep  the  Paris  accords 
and  to  keep  pressing  the  war.  For  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  Mr.  Thieu,  seeing  Mr.  Martin's  un- 
critical devotion  to  him.  can  have  little  in- 
centive to  heed  whatever  cautions  the  U.S. 
Government  may  simultaneously  offer.  We 
apparently  have  here  a  classic  case  study  of 
how  an  ambassador  loses  influence  with  the 
government  to  which  he  is  accredited. 

As  to  the  specifics  of  the  aid  program  as 
discussed  by  the  Times  and  Mr.  Martin,  we 
believe,  as  we  have  previotisly  said,  that  Con- 
gress should  Itself  go  deeply  Into  the 
whole  program.  The  Times  article  charged 
that  American  military  aid  "continues  to  set 
the  course  of  the  war";  various  American  vio- 
lations of  the  Geneva  accords  were  alleged. 
Denying  these  allegations.  Ambassador  Mar- 
tin responded  that  the  course  of  the  war  is 
set  by  "the  continuous  and  continuing  Com- 
munist buildup"  and  by  Saigon's  response  to 
"actual  military  attacks  mounted  by  the 
other  side."  These  are,  we  submit,  differences 
of  perception  which  the  Congress  ought  to 
try  to  clarify  before  It  votes  further  aid  for 
South  Vietnam.  The  administration  Is  asking 
for  $1.45  billion  in  military  aid  in  fiscal 
1975 — up  from  the  $829  million  approved  in 
1974.  Whatever  total  it  Inally  approves,  the 
Congress  should  be  convinced  that  the  money 
is  being  given  In  an  amount  and  In  a  'n'ay 
designed  to  reinforce  the  Paris  accords,  not 
to  undermine  them. 


THE  URGENT  NEED  FOR  REVTTAL- 
IZATION  OF  THE  RAILROADS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  there  is  an 
American  industi'j'.  criticallj'  vital  to  our 
Nation's  economy,  that  has  for  decades 
been  dying  a  slow  death.  The  problems  of 
this  industiy  aCfect  every  household  in 
America.  This  industry  has  raised  its 
prices  32  percent  from  1967  to  1971,  and 
it  employs  61  percent  fewer  workers  to- 
day than  it  did  25  years  ago.  Its  IneflB- 
ciency  is  estimated  to  cost  the  American 
taxpayer  $10  billion  annually.  This  in- 
dustry is  the  once  great  railroad  indus- 
try and  unless  action  is  taken,  its  con- 
dition, and  its  hurtful  effect  on  everj* 
American's  budget,  will  worsen. 

Tbe  problems  affecting  tlie  industry' 
are  very  complex.  Fortunately,  they  have 


recentlj'  been  given  close  scrutiny  by  the 
Task  Force  on  Railroad  Productivity  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Productivity 
and  the  Council  of  Econ<Mnic  Advisers. 
*nie  task  force  was  composed  of  distin- 
guished academicians,  businessmen,  for- 
mer Groverament  officials,  and  transpor- 
tation experts.  Its  final  report  is  called 
"Improving  Railroad  Productivity"  and 
fonnulates  its  recommendations  for  re- 
vitalizing America's  railroads. 

The  first  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the 
report  is  that  the  problem  of  railroad 
productivity  has  no  single  cause  or  cure. 
The  causes  are  multiple  and  intercon- 
nected and  the  solutions  are  varied  and 
complex.  One  very  basic  problem  is  that 
the  industry  is  over-regulated  by  the  In- 
tei*state  Commerce  Commission.  Restric- 
tive regulations  and  work  rules  have  dis- 
torted competition  and  discouraged  tech- 
nological progress  in  the  rail  industry. 
The  industry  has  not  been  able  to  adapt 
its  existing  technology  to  the  changing 
needs  of  intercity  transportation.  The 
task  force  recommends  that  containeri- 
zation  is  a  basic  solution  to  the  industry's 
technological  lag  and  believes  that  if  the 
full  potential  of  containerization  is  ex- 
ploited it  could  streamline  railroad  oper- 
ations and  the  railroad  network  to  the 
benefit  of  railroads  and  shippers,  but  also 
to  the  direct  benefit  of  American 
consumers. 

A  second  problem  identified  by  the  task 
force  is  that  the  present  corporate  struc- 
ture of  the  rail  industrj-  is  badly  frat- 
tured.  Because  the  railroads  must  per- 
form as  an  integrated  national  system 
they  must  depend  on  each  other's  coop- 
eration to  insure  efficiency.  Inter-rail- 
road differences  and  rivalries  hinder  the 
cooperation  needed  to  make  the  rail  sys- 
tem work  efficiently,  and  the  need  for 
cooperation  and  interdependence  de- 
stroys any  possibility  for  competition 
among  railroads.  The  report  on  "Im- 
proving Railroad  Productivity"  suggests 
that  mergers  be  permitted  among  the 
railroads  to  establish  four  to  seven  in- 
dependent continental  systems.  These 
railroads  could  provide  efficient  coast-to- 
coast  and  intercity  service  which  would 
permit  tlie  railroads  to  compete  witli 
other  modes  of  transportation.  The  merg- 
ers would  also  enhance  competition  with- 
in the  railroad  industry  by  ending  the 
need  for  interdependence  among  the 
fragmented  elements  of  the  present  sys- 
tem and  by  creating  whole,  independent 
continental  railway  systems. 

According  to  the  task  force,  labor  con- 
tracts have  also  presented  an  under- 
standable drag  on  productivity.  Unions 
and  railroads  have  had  difficulties  in 
agreeing  on  an  apprc^riate  sharing  of 
the  labor  producti\ity  gains  that  have 
resulted  from  technological  innovation, 
merger,  route  abandonments,  and  reorga- 
nization of  work.  Accoiding  to  the  task 
force: 

In  general,  labor  unions  have  been  put  in 
the  position  of  standing  on  job  definitions 
known  as  work  rules  to  protect  workers  from 
unconipeasated  job  loss. 

These  work  rules  have  had  the  effect 
of  inflating  the  perceived  cost  of  labor 
which  has  caused  the  railroads  to  mini- 
mize labor  by  consolidating  and  abau- 
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dooing  many  erf  tbetr  facilities  ajd  con- 
tract big  out  work  whenever  poesl^e.  The 
report  suggests  that  one  possibS  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  is  further  modifica- 
tion ot  the  present  work  rules.  Thii  would 
necesdtate  earner  retirement  ana  more 
generoos  severance  pajrments.  |l  refl- 
nanctaig  of  the  railroad  reiirem^t  sys- 
tem should  accompany  any 
the  work  roles  to  insure  com] 
for  the  workers,  according  to 
force. 

The  abore  is  only  a  ^etch  of  th| 
most  pressing  problems  of  the 
The  report  on  "Improring 
ductirlty*  states  that  the  keys  to  kving 
American  raih-oads  are  improved  'actor 
productivity  and  speedier  adaptal  on  to 
changes  in  the  freight  market.  Tt  >  em- 
I^iasis  should  be  on  structural  and  i  pera- 
tional  reforms  that  fm'ther  these  goals 
with  public  funds  being  used  oily  to 
encourage  and  facilitate  the  necsssary 
reforms.  f 

According  to  the  task  force :         1 
Tbe  coiuitry  faces  a  choice  wltb  ri 
ths  nJiroad  Industry.  If  reforms 
vatlons  of  tbe  type  set  fortb  In  tbla 
are  aroided,  tlie  rallRMd  Induatrf  vf! 
tlnoe  to  falter.  Tlila  win  result  In 
greater  burden  on  tbe  American  eoi 
and  taxpayer.  Tbe  Federal  goveriuBc: 
eoatinue    to    be    confronted    wltb 
crises  in  tbe  railroad  industry.  On 
band,  bold  reforms  can  restore  tlie 
to  a   Tlgoroxis   and   profitable   state 

Tbe  crisis  of  the  railroad  induftry  is 
one  of  great  national  tmportanei.  The 
National  Commission  on  Prodt^tlvity 
and  tbe  Oooncll  of  Economic  Ailvteers 
have  with  their  Innovative  andloaeful 
work  on  the  subject  of  railroad  i^odoc- 
Uvity  began  to  prepare  the  groui||iwork 
for  needed  sweeping  refomwl  The 
acute  knowledge  that  we  most  pit 
greater  reliance  on  rail  trans{ 
coming  yean  compels  serious 
tlon  of  these  reeommendatlons. 
report  of  tJie  task  f oree  on 
duetlvt^  "Improving  Railroad 
tlvttT^  contains  an  ezeeOent 
the  ms  oi  the  Indostry  along!  with 
valuable  mggestiona  ior  InereasiilK  the 
productivity  of  the  ratlreads.  I  ifcom- 
mend  the  entire  report  to  my  eolmMnes 
for  their  consideration  and  ifqnest 
unanimous  oonMBt  that  the  "Otnelu- 
sioQ"  of  the  report  be  printed  fi  the 
RBCoe».  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  efeerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  R^oko, 
as  follows: 

CoMcmaioii 


The  imUread  Indnstry  suiters 
lama.  TIm  ind—try  aan.  bowevr. 
••  an  efldent.  MMnpetlUve.  proataJfa  ln> 
duatry.  T>ia  report  preaaoU  a  atirlasjif  re- 
forms tbat  win  belp  to  accompliab  tbfk  Tbe 
rattMT  ttoorougtigotng  transformattoBiof  the 
ixkdustry  wtvlasgad  is  nettlMr  unduliEeoctly 
nor  ti  It  aetaieved  at  tbe  expense  of  agy  par- 
ticular Interest  group.  | 

BaUroadlag  la  a  troubled  iipustry. 
Vlrtualij  evary  American  suiters  aooit  con- 
aequenoe  of  tbe  Industry's  adUctlonslpn  tbe 
abaenoe  at  trwMc  growtb  to  offset  e§lns  in 
labor  productivity,  ea>pk>ymsnt  In  ttte  rail- 
road tudustry  baa  derltnert  Sl%  In  tie  pa«t 
as  yeara.  Ttm  rate  of  return  on  tb«]nT«at- 
ment  of  Claaa  I  railroads  in  tran^xj  tation 
property  baa  averaced  only  9J$%  dva  ag  the 
past  JiBaas.  VnaMt  to  oi>iaia  tbe  fbtd  of 


serrlce  tbcy  need  from  railroads,  sb^pers 
wltb  a  choice  among  transport  modes  tutTV 
turned  to  trucks  In  increasing  number*. 
Shippers  without  a  choice  have  suffered 
higher  freight  rates  and  In  many  instances 
poorer  servtce  aa  well.  Tbe  railroads  have 
petitioned  for  general  rate  increases  in  every 
year  since  1967,  and  tbe  general  rate  tocreaaes 
allowed  by  the  ICC  from  1967  through  1971 
total  over  33%  .*  Consumers  as  well  aa  shippers 
bear  these  bigher  costs  of  distribution! 

To  date,  the  rail  crisis  has  been  most  acute 
in  the  Northeast,  where  the  Peun  Central 
and  five  other  Class  I  railroads  are  In  bank- 
ruptcy and  loss  of  rail  service  in  some  areas 
of  the  region  is  threatened.  The  problems 
of  the  railroad  Industry,  however,  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  Northeast,  as  Part  I 
of  this  report  has  shown.  Indeed,  the  Penn 
Central  Is  In  some  ways  only  a  more  extreme 
manifestation  of  trends  present  throughout 
much  of  the  industry. 

What  actions.  If  any.  can  tbe  Federal  gov- 
ernment take  to  help  the  railroads  regain 
their  health?  Before  one  can  prescribe  rem- 
edies, an  accurate  understanding  of  tbe 
problem  and  Its  causes  is  needed.  It  has 
been  common  practice  among  casual  ob- 
servers of  tbe  railroad  problem  to  identify 
single  causea  and  propose  smgle  cures.  Rail- 
road management,  railroad  labor,  tbe  Inter- 
state Conunerce  Commission — ail  have  been 
Identified  as  "the  devil"  by  various  observ- 
ers. Discriminatory  property  taxation,  pas- 
senger train  deficits,  and  even  railroad  tech- 
nology itself  have  also  been  singled  out  as 
the  eanae  at  one  time  or  another.  Kach  analy- 
sis suggests  its  own  cure:  abolish  tbe  ICC. 
institute  massive  subsidies,  abrogate  worlc- 
rule  agreements  with  labor,  nationalise  the 
railroads,  etc.  In  fact,  there  is  no  single  cause 
and  no  simple  panacea  for  tbe  ills  of  tbe 
industry,  as  tbe  cbapters  of  this  report  bave 
suggested. 

Each  of  the  above  factors  has  contributed, 
though,  to  tbe  present  problem,  and  tbe  diag- 
nosis la  incomplete  without  reference  to  all 
of  tbem.  Not  only  are  there  a  mulUtude  of 
causes.  Irat  tbe  causea  tend  to  l>e  intercon- 
nected. Begnlatory  practlees,  management 
practices,  labor  practices,  railroad  iei  hi>ol<,>KJ, 
etc..  are,  to  a  large  extent,  an  acoommoda- 
tlon  to  one  another,  as  espialned  in  preced- 
ing eliaptera.  With  management  and  unions 
unable  to  agree  on  the  sharing  of  lal>or  pro- 
ductivity gains,  work  rules  perpetuate  joba 
that  Innovation  has  rendered  olMolete.  Tocb- 
nology  evolves  along  lines  that  are  conson- 
ant with  work  rules,  regulatory  practlees. 
and  the  organisational  structure  of  tbe  in- 
dustry. Management  regards  work  rules,  regu- 
latory practice*,  and  technology  as  con- 
straints wttlUn  which  It  must  work.  Becog- 
nltton  of  the  interactive  and  mutually  re- 
tnforetng  character  of  tlie  causes  of  tbe  rail 
problem  should  spell  the  end  of  overly  sim- 
ple prescriptions,  such  as  nationalization,  de- 
regiilation.  massive  subsides,  etc.,  for  solv- 
ing tbe  rail  problem.  Beform  must  be  pursued 
on  many  fronts. 

Only  fundamental  cbanges  in  the  industry 
will  restore  tbe  railroada  to  health.  Sweeping 
slowed  tbe  growth  of  aggregate  intercity 
change*  in  tbe  American  economy  lutve 
freight  demand,  and  these  cbanges,  together 
with  the  rise  of  trucking  and  other  transport 
modes,  have  profoundly  altered  the  charac- 
ter of  rail  freight  service  demanded.  Tbe  rail- 
roads have  not  adapted  to  thee*  citange*  with 
suAcleatly  alacrity.  Various  institutional  ar- 
rangemaats  inhibit  this  adaptation.  Tbe  most 
Importaak  of  these  are  politically  motivated 
reguiaUon,  a  Bslkanlzed  corporate  structure, 
and  couBterproductive  work  rules. 

The  railroad  Industry  is  subject  to  detailed 
regulation    pertaining    to    pricing,    mergers. 


>  Tlie  conauBUtr  price  index  rose  only  3U% 
aud  the  whoteeale  price  Index  only  IS.0% 
during  tt>e  same  period. 


entry  Into  trucking,  and  abandonment.  The 
ICC,  responding  to  poUtleal  preasores,  has 

used  its  regulatory  powers  to  croas-subsldlze 
low  ratea  (in  rtiatton  to  cost)  to  small  ship- 
pers, to  shippers  located  along  some  lightly 
tiaed  branch  imes,  and  to  shippers  of  some 
bulk  commodities.  Competition  from  trucks 
and  unregulated  carriers  has  made  this  policy 
at  crosa-substdizatlon  unworkable,  as  these 
modes  bave  diverted  to  themselves  and  forced 
down  rates  on  tbe  very  traffic  that  Is  suppoaed 
to  "carry"  tbe  substdised  traffic  An  unin- 
tended side  effect  of  regulation,  it  Is  widely 
•greed,  has  been  to  stlfie  innovation  In  the 
railroad  Industry  and,  more  subtly,  to  dis- 
courage managerial  initiative.  Tlie  cost  to 
the  consumer  of  various  IneiBclencles  in  sur- 
face freight  transportation  resulting  from 
detailed  regulation  of  this  industry  is  esti- 
mated to  be  within  the  range  of  H-10  billion 
per  year. 

The  present  fractxu«d  corporate  structure 
of  tbe  rail  Industry  severely  handicaps  rail- 
ways in  developing  rail  traffic  and  in  handling 
rail  shipments  efficiently.  Because  the  raU- 
roads  must  perform  as  an  Integrated  system, 
strong  and  progressive  railroads  are  depend- 
ent on  weak  and  less  responsive  roads.  Inter- 
railroad  differences  and  rtvaJrles  hinder  tbe 
Joint  actions  and  Joint  decisions  that  are 
essential  to  the  railways'  perform;ince  as  an 
Integrated  system.  At  the  same  time,  com- 
petition among  raih-oads  is  less  effective  be- 
cause of  the  mutual  interdependence  of  the 
competitors.  Balkanization  handicaps  the 
railroads  most  in  handling  long,  interregional 
shipments  that  miist  be  Interchanged  be- 
tween two  or  more  railroads.  Tet  the  com- 
parative advantage  and  greatest  traffic 
potential  of  the  railroads  are  in  Just  this  type 
of  traffic.  Tbe  formation  of  four  to  seven  or 
so  independent  continental  systems  (north 
to  south  as  well  as  east  to  west)  through 
predominantly  end-to-end  mergers  wUl  help 
considerably  in  solving  the  Industry's  prob- 
lems.* Freed  of  their  previous  level  of  de- 
pendence on  the  cooperation  of  other  rail- 
roads, the  executives  of  individual  railroads 
will  have  the  abUlty  and  incentive  to  manage 
effectively  and  to  take  promising  initiatives 
to  service,  pricing,  marketing,  and  techno- 
logical innovation.  Competition  among  these 
eontlnental  systems,  in  addition  to  Inter- 
modal  competition.  wiU  further  stimulate 
managements  to  be  responsive  to  shipper 
needs.  Indeed,  tbe  creation  of  four  to  seven 
Independent  continental  systems  by  merger 
can  acttuUly  enhance  interrailroad  competi- 
tion. 

Management  and  Hbor  anions,  not  un- 
surprisingly tn  a  declining  industry,  have 
had  difficulties  in  agreeing  on  an  appropriate 
sliarlng  of  the  labor  productivity  gains  that 
have  resulted  from  technological  Innovation, 
merger,  route  abandonments,  and  reorganiza- 
tion of  work.  In  general,  labor  unions  bave 
been  put  In  the  position  of  standing  on  Job 
definitions  known  as  work  rules  to  protect 
workers  from  uncompensated  Job  loss.  By 
inflating  the  perceived  oost  of  labor,  these 
work  rules  have  indueed  management  to 
minimise  tbe  use  of  laimr  whenever  possible 
for  example,  by  substituting  oapttal  and 
purchased  labor  services  tor  hkxvA  lalMr  and 
by  reducing  train  frequency  to  such  a  point 
that  compeutlve,  long-haul  traffic  U  lost  to 
truck.  Both  the  abort-run  and  the  toog-nm 
Intarista  of  labor  and  mani^msnt  would 
be  better  served  by  etlier  way*  of  sharing 
producUvity  gains.  Beform  of  Um  Railway 
ReUrement  System,  neosesitoted  toy  its  pros- 
pective flnanoial  diffloultla*.  offer*  en*  oppor- 
tunity for  the  FMleral  goveraxaent  to  prompt 
such  a  solution. 

BeetrloUv*  regulation,  the  Balkanlsed  eor- 
porate     structure,     and     eo« 


*Tiis  disBoiutlon  of  the  Bma  Oenlral  wiB 
ptakably  be  eseentlal  to  the  fcrmatlen  ef 
these  BjrstsauL 
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work  rules  have  together  dtsoouraged  and 
distorted  technological  progress  in  the  rail 
industry.  Bailroad  technology  has  not 
adapted  to  tbe  changing  intercity  freight 
markets  and,  in  particular,  does  not  pet  ml t 
tbe  railroads  to  provide  tbe  higher  standards 
of  freight  service  tbat  shippers  of  transporV- 
competitlve  traffic  are  demanding.  There  are 
a  numbm:  of  Innorationa  tbat  will  permit 
the  railroads  actually  to  improve  tbe  quality 
of  rail  service  and  reduce  costs  simultane- 
ously, thus  yielding  sizable  gains  in  railroad 
productivity.  The  most  important  of  these 
18  containerization  of  stilpments,  wliich 
promises  to  streamline  railroad  operations 
and  tbe  railroad  network  to  the  benefit  of 
the  raUroada  and  shippers  alike.  While  piggy- 
back traffic  is  growing  year  by  year,  the  full 
potential  of  containerization  Is  far  from 
being  reached.  Bevlaiou  of  train  schedules 
and  operations  and  the  implementation  of  a 
freight-car  management  system  promise  to 
improve  tbe  speed  and  dependabiliry  of  deliv- 
ery while  improving  car  utilization.  In  addi- 
tion to  tbetr  direct  contrlbuttons  to  railroad 
productivity,  tbe  research  and  Innovations 
urged  In  this  report  will  be  pon-erful  cata- 
lysts for  the  other  reforms  advocated. 

What  rc^  has  new  capital  to  play  In  re- 
vitalizing the  railroads?  One  of  the  more 
striking  conclusions  of  this  report  is  that 
the  railroad  problera  is  more  a  problem  oi 
productivity  and  of  adaptation  to  changrtng 
markets  more  than  it  is  a  purely  financial 
problem.  The  railroad  industry  as  a  whole 
has  bad  fairly  good  access  to  private  capital, 
at  least  for  roiling  stoclc.  The  problem  lias 
not  been  capital  imavailablUty  so  much  as 
an  inability  to  employ  new  funds  profitably 
under  present  Institutional  constraints  and 
with  existing  technology. 

There  bave  been  frequent  suggestions  that 
Federal  subsidies  or  Federally -guaranteed 
loans  are  vital  to  the  survival  or  recovery  of 
the  industry.  Several  reservations  alwut  such 
a  policy  might  be  noted.  First,  money,  per  se, 
does  not  always  cure  productirlty  and  mar- 
keting problems.  Second,  tbe  government 
should  be  cautious  about  Investing  in  what 
may  l>e  obsolete  technologies.  Investments 
to  rehabilitatiog  light-density  raU  lines,  con- 
structing high-capacity  automated  cUassifl- 
cation  yards,  and  adding  to  the  fleet  of 
conventional  t>oxcars  could  actually  l>e 
counter-productive  in  tbe  sense  that  such 
inrestments  deepen  the  commitment  of  the 
industry  to  what  may  well  be  outmoded 
techniques  and  could  thereby  aggravate  the 
problems  of  the  industry.  Tbe  low  average 
and  even  marginal  rates  of  return  on  recent 
Investments  in  the  railroad  Industry  warn 
against  further  massive  Investment  in  some 
of  tbe  traditional  vravs  of  railroadtog.  At 
any  rate.  Federal  funds  probably  ougtat  not 
be  employed  for  conventional  freight  cars 
for  which  the  industry  has  fairly  good  accees 
to  private  funds.  Finiaiy.  the  railroads  hare 
t>een  p>aylng  cut  a  comparatively  large  pro- 
portion of  net  Income  as  dividends,  subctl- 
tutlng  equipment  debt  for  stockholder 
equity.  An  overly  casual  infusion  of  public 
funds  coaM  be  used  to  substitute  for  private 
funds,  and  end  up  purchasing  the  railroads 
for  the  taxpayer,  i.e..  nationalization  via  the 
back  ctoor. 

There  are.  howe\"er.  several  possibilities. 
Identified  in  tlils  report,  for  which  Federal 
money  might  be  used  creatively  and  in  return 
(or  a  grenuine  aoclnl,  political  or  economic 
quid  pro  quo  For  example,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment may  find  asMstlng  In  the  refinancing 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  System  imavold- 
sbte;  however,  it  might  reasonably  expect  in 
return  proRrew  toward  elimination  of  coun- 
terproductive work  riile.^.  Tbe  Federal  govern- 
ment might  improve  the  financial  health  of 
tbe  Industry,  facilitate  containerization  and 
tbe  streamlining  of  rail  service,  by  purchas- 
ing raUruad  rlghts-of-w-ay  whose  light  traffie 
density    Jubtirtes    u>ii\tuliiiinifnt    Htid    whivi* 


value  In  other  uses,  putriic  and  private,  often 
might  be  greater.  Tbe  govenaMnt  can  also 
stimulate  Innovations  in  the  railroad  indus- 
try, particularly  those  of  a  "ptdBUe  good"  or 
highly  generalizable  diaraeter,  l>y  sponsor- 
ing teeearc'a  along  lines  suggested  in  Chapter 
IX. 

Tl^.e  recommendations  of  this  report  cover 
complex  and  controversial  subjects.  They 
strike  at  the  heart  of  labor-management  bar- 
gaining, intra-  and  Inter-Lndustry  competi- 
tion, use  of  scarce  private  and  public  tnvest- 
nient  funds,  and  they  even  touch  on  delicate 
political  relationships  (for  poor  transporta- 
tion service  Is  and  should  be  a  political 
Issue  I .  The  recommendations  can  for 
profound  changes  in  the  way  corporate 
officials,  labor  union  leaders,  and  goTemment 
policy-makers  think  about  railroading  and 
liox  they  conduct  their  affairs. 

This  admixture  of  complexity  and  contro- 
versy means  that  Implementation  of  the  rec- 
ommendations contained  in  the  report  will 
not  be  easily  achieved.  No  oce  should  expect 
that.  Tbe  reward,  however,  can  be  an  Indus- 
try that  is  modem,  competitive,  lean  and 
specialized  compared  to  the  railroads  of  to- 
day. This  revitalized  railroad  Industry  would 
differ  not  Ln  physical  appearance  alone,  but 
in  the  satlsfactton  it  brings  to  emplojees. 
in  .ertors.  shippers,  and  the  public. 


HE.\RINGS      ON      IRS      PRACTICES 
SCHEDULED  FOR  APRIL  9, 10, 11 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  a  year 
ago  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
the  Treasury.  Postal  Ser\  ice  and  General 
Government  Operations  held  special 
hearings  on  the  administration  of  our 
tax  laws  b.v  the  IRS. 

Tax  collection  is  the  point  at  ahlch 
Government  touches  our  lives  most  in- 
timately. Americans  have  always  had 
faith  in  the  capability,  fairness,  and  in- 
tegrity of  those  who  administer  our  tax 
laws,  and  97  percent  of  the  citizens  of 
this  Nation  pay  their  taxes  voluntarily. 

However,  in  the  process  of  examining 
the  difSculties  of  the  ms  in  providing 
tax  information  and  in  handling  compli- 
ance procedures,  the  committee  discov- 
ered a  number  of  serious  complaints.  We 
heard  testimony  from  tax  volunteers, 
labor  leaders,  CPAs.  former  IRS  person- 
nel, and  from  professional  tax  service 
representatives. 

The  most  important  Information  the 
committee  received  can  be  summed  up  as 
follows:  Our  tax  system  Is  now  depend- 
ent on  a  professional  tax  preparation  in- 
dustr>-  which  is  not  hcensed  and  which  is 
an  added  expense  to  the  taxpayer.  The 
iaxpa\'er  whose  return  is  being  audited 
often  feels  hke  a  "criminal"  and  does  not 
imderstand  the  appeal  process.  The  cost 
of  tax  legal  assistance  makes  some  feel 
that  "the  rich  pay  less  and  the  poor  sim- 
pl>-  pa}'."  as  one  of  our  experts  said.  Tax- 
payer knowledge  of  IRS  assistance,  com- 
pliaiwe  aud  eiuorcement  programs  is  in- 
adequate. IRS  forms  and  procedures  are 
confusing  and  difficult  for  the  average 
citizen  to  understand.  Some  taxpayers 
believe  tax  agents  use  a  "quota"  and  aie 
rewarded  for  the  number  of  extra  dollars 
collected  or  the  number  of  cases  closed. 

Tiiese  aiKl  other  comtdaints  were 
brou^^lit  out  iu  the  hearings  last  year, 
and  were  accompanied  by  suggestions 
for  improvements  which  IRS  could  make 
m  scrvine  the  pubhc. 

One  tu  the  most  graUfyiu^  te^^ul'.s  oi" 


the  hearings  wa^  Vba  realization  that 
the  pablic  vras  made  more  aware  of  the 
difficoltles  IRS  encounters  In  receiving: 
and  examining  78  million  tax  returns 
Paralleling  that  we  found  that  we  were 
able  to  make  the  protaiems  of  taxpayers 
clear  to  the  adminisbrttlon  and  that  we 
were  able  to  assist  IRS  in  re\isins  some 
forms.  iHt>viding  iiKreased  puMie  infor- 
mation about  audit  services  and  appeal 
processes,  and  foeas  attention  on  the 
need  for  new  guidelines  for  use  in  as- 
sessments and  seizures. 

Taxpayers  who  have  written  to  mv? 
liave  generally  expressed  the  feeling  tlia' 
the  congressional  hearings  were  one  o; 
the  few  forums  open  to  them  to  effec- 
tively and  specifically  express  their  feel- 
ings about  taxpayer  problems.  Many  who 
wrote  expressed  the  feeling  that  IRS 
could  better  serve  the  pe<^>ie  from  and 
for  wiiom  it  collects  taxes.  Others  wrote 
that  when  an  indindual  disagrees  witl: 
tiie  IRS  be  has  little  choice  but  to  grit 
liis  teeth  and  comply  with  the  assess- 
ment. Many  have  written  to  suggest 
changes  which  they  feel  would  be  helrv- 
ful  to  them  as  taxpayers  or  to  the  IR3 
as  a  necessary  Goverament  agency.  All 
who  wrote  to  comment  on  our  hearings 
last  year  expressed  support  for  Tigorou.> 
and  complete  administration  of  otrr  tjs 
laws,  with  uniform  treatmer::  for  cU 
citizens. 

Under  the  very  able  leaderslup  ct 
Commissioner  iDonald  Alexander,  toe 
IRS  has  in  the  ftast  year  made  dennable 
progress  in  taxpayer  service  and  infor- 
mation service.  The  committee  has  at- 
tempted to  assist  IRS  in  sifting  through 
the  problems  and  suggestions  resul-in^ 
from  our  hearings,  and  in  makli^  tl.e 
needed  ciianges. 

It  is  because  of  the  continuing  pressure 
from  the  pubhc  for  further  discussion 
and  because  of  the  excellent  results  of 
last  year's  hearings,  that  I  again  plan 
to  hold  hearings  on  IRS  practices.  The 
hearings  have  been  scheduled  to  be  held 
on  April  9. 10.  and  11.  1974. 

This  year  the  subcommittee  will  review 
the  ciianges  which  have  been  made  at 
IRS  and  wUl  try  to  discover  how  well 
those  changes  have  been  made  dear  to 
the  taxpasrer.  New  understanding  and  a 
change  in  perceived  attitudes  should  be 
reflected  in  better  voluntary  compliance 
and  in  s  better  feeling  about  the  accessi- 
bility and  fairness  of  this  Go-.eriiment 
ajcency  to  the  average  citizen. 

We  will  foctis  on  three  area.":  Tax- 
payer assistance,  the  audit  and  appeals 
procedures,  and  the  collection  process. 
We  plan  to  hear  testirrtony  from  a  di- 
verse group  of  witnesses  concercecl  wtUi 
all  these  areas.  The  subcommittee  wiU 
also  ask  that  witnesses  speak  to  tbe  {n<o6- 
lems  of  tax  administration  generally  and 
provide  ideas  for  improviiij;  future 
services 


TWO  CENTURIES  OF  HISPANIC  CON- 
TRIBUTIONS   TO     ARI20NA     AND 

THE  SOITHWEST 

Mr.  OOLX>WATER-  Mr.  Preiiicleut.  wiih 
the  sad  state  that  the  bicentenmal  cele- 
bration is  in  over  most  of  the  United 
Slates,  i:  was  Indeed  a  joy  to  travel  to 

t'ly  tia;i\e  S:ate  of  .\iiicna  Itijit  y.evKeul 
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and  there  participate  in  a  progra  a  put 
on  by  our  Arizona  Bicentennial  Co||unls- 
sion,  which  is  extremely  active  ana  get- 
ting results.  1 

The  theme  was  two  centuries  ol  His- 
panic contributions  to  Arizona  aad  the 
Southwest.  So  that  my  colleaguesanight 
know  the  extent  to  which  the  ^izona 
?roup  has  gone  and  is  going,  I  askf 
imous  consent  that  the  pros 
printed  In  the  Record  and  also,  folj 
that,  the  remarks  that  I  made  rel 
the  Hispanic  contribution  and 
ily's  experience  of  over  100  years 
exposure. 

There  being  no  objection,  th< 
gram  and  remarks  were  ordered  | 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows  | 
Two  Centuues  of  Hispanic  CoNnuBfrioNS 

TO   AXIZOlfA   AND   THE    SODTHWES-j 
MASCa    14,    1974 THT7HSOAT 

(1-3:16  p.m.  Arlzoua  Room) 
General  session: 

Arizona  and  the  SpanUh  Frontier,  Open- 
ing address  by  Professor  John  Francis  Ban- 
non,  SJ.,  Professor  Emeritus,  St.  Louh  Uni-* 
verslty.  ? 

Introduction  by  Professor  Manuel  lervln. 
Department  of  History.  Arizona  Stati  Uni- 
versity. S 

(2:30  p.m.  Pinal  Room  (215))   1 

I.  Art  and  Literatxire  In  the  Spani&li  South- 
west. 1 

Chairman  and  Commentntor:  Mr.  Ijiaron 
Cohen,  Scottsdale.  Arizona.  | 

Forgotten  Artists  of  the  Hispanic  i>uth- 
tcest,  Pnrfessor  J.  Douglas  Hale,  DepfMEtment 
of  Art  History,  Arizona  State  Univenfty. 

Spaniard  and  Mexican  in  South^atern 
Fiction.  Dr.  C.  L.  Sonnlchfien,  Editor,  ^urnal 
of  Arizona  History.  | 

(2:30-4  pjn.  Cochise  Room  (aial) 

n.  Missions  and  Presidios  In  the  fflnnlnh 
Southwest.  1 

Chairman  and  Commentator:  Mr.  ^rt  M. 
Fireman,  Executive  Director,  Arizoi^i  His- 
torical Foundation.  | 

The  Impossible  Dream:  Defense  %f  the 
Spanish  Southwest,  Professor  Janet  Ftteman, 
California  State  University,  Fresno.       | 

The  Arizona  Missions:  Paciflcatio^.  Pro- 
tection, and  Directed  Culture  Chanf/e,  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Polaer,  8  J.,  Director,  KlnoiHouse, 
Tucson,  Arizona.  T 

(7:30-9  p.m.  Arizona  Room)  i 
Banquet — The  Honorable  Barry  Mi  Oold- 
water.  United  States  Senator  from  i^rizona. 
Hispanic  Arizona  was  muy  slmpatlcs. 
Introduction    by   Mr.    John    H.    Eversole, 
Chairman,    Arlzoua    Bicentennial    C^mls- 
Blon.  I 

MAXCH    IS,    1974 — FBIOAT         i 

(10:00-11:30  ajn.Cochiae  Room  (2§I)) 

1.  The  legacy  of  Hispanic  law  a^d  the 
clash  of  Spanish  and  Indian  cultures.  | 

Chairman  and  Commentator:  Mr.  Sidney 
Brlnckerhoff,  Director,  Arizona  HLstorlcal 
Society.  Tucson,  Arizona.  f 

The  Residues  of  Hispanic  Law  fit  the 
Southwest.  Mr.  Raul  H.  Castro,  form^  Am- 
bassador to  Bolivia  and  EI  Salvador,  Tucson, 
Arizona.  't 

Face  to  Face:  the  Southwestern  ^Aians 
and  the  Spaniards,  Professor  Arrel  M.  Olbson, 
Oeorge  L.  Cross  Research  Professor,  t&ilver- 
t,ity  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Oklahoma.l 
(10:00-11 :30ajn.  Pinal  Room  (215|) 

n.  The  Evolution  of  Appeltea:  FeaA,  Fa- 
mine, and  food  in  the  Hispanic  Southwest. 

Chairman  and  Commentator:  Professor 
Martin  Ridge,  Indiana  University,  {dltor. 
The  Journal  of  American  History.         => 


The  Mexican  Chile:  From  Green  to  Dry 
Red  to  Arizona:  Mr.  Joe  Jordan,  Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

Hoof  Prints,  Cow  Chips,  and  Beef  Steaks: 
The  Mexican  Cattle  Industry  and  the  South' 
west.  Professor  Manuel  Machado,  University 
of  Montana,  Missoula,  Montana. 

(2:30-4:00  p.m.  Pinal  Room  (216) ) 

I.  New  styles  and  old  habits  In  Hispanic 
architecture. 

Chairman  and  Commentator:  Mr.  Paul 
Roca,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

The  Influence  of  Hispanic  Architecture  on 
Contemporary  Living  Patterns;  Mr.  Beunle 
Oonzales,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Mission  Architecture  Exemplified  in  San 
Xavier  Del  Bac;  Mr.  Eleazar  D.  Herreras. 
Tucson,  Arlzoua. 

(2:30-4:00  pju.  Cochise  Room  (212) ) 

n.  The  lure  of  wealth  In  the  hispanlc 
southwest: 

Chairman  and  Commentator:  Dr.  Robert 
W.  Blalr,  Mesa.  Arizona. 

The  Spaniard  as  Mining  Man:  A  New  Look 
at  Some  Old  Propaganda.  Professor  Otis  E. 
Young,  Jr.,  Department  of  History,  Arizona 
State  University. 

The  Lost  Dutchman  Mine:  Myth  or  Just 
Missing?  Mr.  Fred  M.  Ouirey,  Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

Hisp.ANic  Arizona  Was  Mvy  Simpatico 
In  considerable  contrast  to  the  Washing- 
ton theme  song  of  the  last  couple  years, 
which  seems  to  repeat  over  and  over  again 
like  a  broken  phonograph — what's  wrong 
wt«''  America — I  appreciate  the  positive  con- 
structive note  of  the  theme  of  this  program 
put  together  by  the  History  Department  of 
Arizona  State  University  and  the  Arizona  Bi- 
centennial Commission. 

TWO     CENTTTRIEa     OP     HISPANIC     CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO    ABIZONA    AND    THE   SOUTHWEST 

In  other  words — what's  good  about  the 
past  two  centuries  In  which  Arizona  has  de- 
veloped as  a  blend  of  Anglo  and  Hispanic 
cultures. 

The  list  Is  long  and  impressive.  Because  I 
have  had  other  appointments  today  and  am 
fxUly  scheduled  for  tomorow,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  attend  the  sessions  of  this  con- 
ference and  hear  all  the  parsers  being  pre- 
sented. From  the  program  I  note  that  scholars 
from  the  academic  world  as  well  as 
accomplished  professionals  from  other  fields 
are  speaking  on  main  themes  of  history  and 
culture,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to  second- 
guess  what  they  will  be  telling  you  In  detail 
and  with  greater  knowledge  than  i  profess 
how  we  have  benefited  from  the  broad  sweep 
and  scope  of  two  cultures  that  have  been 
combined  here  In  the  Southwest. 

I  see  that  the  influence  of  Spanish  and 
Mexican  artists  and  the  portrayals  of  Span- 
ish and  Mexican  types  in  literature  have 
already  been  presented,  as  well  as  a  review 
of  the  military  and  the  missionary  move- 
ment In  Spanish  times. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  I  could  not  be  here 
for  the  session  In  which  the  eminent  former 
United  States  ambassador  to  Bolivia  and 
El  Salvador — Raul  Castro — spoke  on  what 
we  have  gained  from  Spanish  law.  I  am  sure 
he  expanded  upon  our  fundamental  realiza- 
tion that  both  mining  law  and  irrigation 
law  in  Arizona — two  of  the  cornerstones  of 
our  prosperity — are  directly  borrowed  from 
Mexican  and  Spanish  antecedents.  Just  as 
we  learned  to  mine  our  mountains,  and  Ir- 
rigate our  fields  with  skills  Introduced  Into 
this  area  by  artisans  from  south  of  the 
l>order. 

I  was  delighted  to  .see  on  the  program  tlie 
name  of  Joe  Jordan — speaking  on  the  topic 
uf  Mexican  f<xxl8.  That  is  a  considerable  and 
important  cultural  contribution  to  the 
tiouthweKtern  scene.  As  far  as  that  goes,  Joe 


has  a  national  as  wen  as  a  local  reputation 
aa  a  ooclnero.  He  kindly  agreed  to  fly  back 
to  Washington  a  couple  years  ago  to  put  on 
a  regular  Mexican  feast  for  our  annual  Ari- 
zona Society  picnic.  It  was  such  a  huge  suc- 
cess we've  had  to  persuade  Joe  to  come  back 
to  Washington  a  few  times  since  for  smaller 
parties.  This  native  Arlzonan — himself  a 
blend  of  two  cultures,  raised  in  the  little 
town  of  Raya  with  both  Anglo  and  Mexican 
parentage — is  so  typical  of  the  cultural 
achievements  we  have  atUlned  hcr«  In 
Arizona. 

From  my  home  on  a  hilltop  Just  west  of 
Camelback  Mountain,  I  can  look  out  over 
the  foothills  toward  downtown  Phoenix 
(when  I  can  see  anything)  and  see  the  beau- 
tiful home  of  another  of  our  speakers,  of 
Arizona's  most  prominent  and  successful 
architect,  Bennle  Gonzales.  His  dUtlnctlve 
style — adopted  from  Spanish  architectural 
forms  and  indigenous  materials,  have  made 
a  striking  Impression  upon  the  Southwest, 
adding  a  modern  touch  to  the  grand  style  or 
Mission  architecture  demonstrated  so  well 
in  the  restoration  of  Mission  San  Xavier  del 
Bac  which  win  be  discussed  tomorrow  by 
Mr.  Eleazar  D.  Herreras  of  Tucson,  the  archi- 
tect who  did  such  a  marvelous  Job  In  restor- 
ing the  facade  and  other  features  of  the 
White  Dove  of  the  Desert  near  Tucson. 

The  Hispanic  Arizona  In  which  I  grew  up 
was  one  in  which  there  was  an  unconscious 
blend  of  things  Mexican  In  a  world  that  ad- 
vanced at  a  more  rapid — but  not  necessarily 
a  more  comfortable  pace  than  things  south 
of  the  border. 

Hispanic  Phoenix  was  a  place  of  many 
fiestas  borrowed  from  the  Mexicans.  Not  only 
did  we  celebrate  Cinco  de  Mayo  and  the  17th 
de  S«ptlembre  as  national  Mexican  holidays, 
but  San  Juan's  Day  late  In  June  was  of  major 
Importance,  for  It  had  both  religious  sig- 
nificance and  some  promise  that  the  summer 
mon.soons  or  rainy  season  usually  could  be 
dated  In  southern  Arizona  from  San  Juan's 
Day  as  surely  as  the  swallows  fly  back  to  Saii 
Juan  Capistrano  in  California  on  a  regvUar 
schedule. 

In  Hispanic  Phoenix  wben  I  was  a  boy  we 
had  an  occasional  bullfight,  even  though 
some  citizens  protested,  and  there  were  fre- 
quent If  clandestine  cockfights.  At  one  time, 
when  everybody  rode  horses,  chicken  pulls — a 
distinctive  Mexican  sport — were  common  on 
the  streets  of  Phoenix. 

On  all  such  occasions,  we  kids  enjoyed 
raspadas — or  snowballs — and  who  coiild  ever 
exceed  the  pleasure  6f  a  snowball — delicious 
sweet  syrup  potu-ed  over  snowy  scraped  ice — 
on  a  hot  afternoon. 

Well,  there  was  one  thing  that  matched  or 
exceeded  that.  Before  the  taco  and  burrito 
became  the  symbols  of  south-of-the-border 
foods,  we  here  In  Hispanic  Phoenix  had 
learned  that  Christmas  was  tamale  season, 
and  no  coming  of  Santa  Claus  was  complete 
until  it  had  been  preceded  by  a  feast  of  hot 
tamales.  I  was  still  a  young  man  and  pro- 
hibition was  an  ugly  reality  when  I  learned 
that  there  has  never  been  anything  invented 
so  efTectlve  the  morning  after  as  menudo. 

The  marlacbl  band  is  a  familiar  entcr- 
tabiment  institution  in  the  Southwest,  with 
the  strident  soimd  of  the  trumpet  sometimes 
sold  to  be  a  reminder  of  the  uneasy  days  of 
the  French  Empire  In  Mexico  when  trumpet- 
ers heralded  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian. \^'hether  or  not  that  Is  true,  when- 
ever I  hear  a  marlachi  band  and  thrill  to 
the  piercing  sounds  of  the  trumpet,  I  am 
reminded  instead  of  another  Hispanic  cul- 
tural contributions  from  the  days  of  my 
boyhood.  We  were  frequently  treated  to  little 
one-ring,  family  circuses  that  regularly 
cros.sed  the  frontier  and  toured  the  towns  of 
Arizona  with  Mexican  population  centers. 
Tliese  little  circuses  invariably  had  Jugglers 
und  acrobats,  a  few  trained  dogs,  often  a 
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trained  bear,  a  clown  or  two  who  told  Jokes 
la  bcoMdl  tmXin  and  often  aUpetick  buooor— 
wlUt  all  tlM  acta  tntroduoed  and  aaltad  by  a 
small  orrlwtm  conqweed  of  a  blaring  trump- 
et, a  (ulterist,  a  bass  fiddle,  and  a  vigorous 
drumBMr. 

These  are  Just  samples  of  the  many  con- 
tributlona.  Liook  at  our  names  of  places,  such 
as  rivers:  the  Santa  Cruz,  San  Pedro,  San 
Simon,  GUa.  Verde,  Colorado,  Salado;  the 
mo«uitalns.  Santa  Ritas,  Huachucas,  Estrel- 
las,  San  Franclscoe.  Plomoeoe,  Sierra  Blan- 
cas:  towns,  Nogales,  Sierra  Vista,  Tucson, 
Casa  Grande,  Agulla,  Patagonia,  etc. 
A  majority  of  Spanish  surnames 

Several  years  ago  the  late  Senator  Carl 
Hayden,  who  was  bom  here  in  Tempe,  re- 
ceived the  permission  of  his  colleag\»e8  In 
the  United  States  Senate  to  have  published 
as  Senate  Document  No.  13,  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress Ist  Session,  a  report  on  the  first  three 
Ftederal  Censuses  made  of  Arizona.  This  was 
the  partial  culmination  of  Carl's  only  hobby 
of  a  lifetime — collecting  the  history  of  this 
naUve  state  for  others — all  of  us  here  today — 
to  study  and  enjoy  at  our  leisure. 

The  other  day  I  was  looking  at  the  copy  of 
that  document  that  I  keep  in  my  office  In 
Waaliii^Ctoxi.  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  first  three  censuses  made  of  Arizona — 
In  IBflO — 1864 — and  1870 — the  majority  of 
names  of  Artzona  residents  were  of  persons 
with  Spani^  surnames. 

The  1860  census  was  made  of  Arizona 
County  In  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico.  It 
comprised  most  of  the  lands  south  of  the 
Gila  Blver — the  Gadsden  Treaty  country — 
reaching  from  the  Bio  Grande  to  the  Colorado 
River.  In  that  large  desert  area  the  principal 
city  was  Tucson.  The  Indian  population 
counted  was  about  4000  individuals.  There 
were  21  free  colored  residents,  and  2421 
other  residents,  most  of  them  with  Spanish 
surnames.  There  w.-xs  a  minority  of  a  few  hun- 
dred Anglo-Americans — most  of  them  of 
them  adventurers  and  miners  and  stagellne 
employees — attracted  to  the  new  territory  by 
the  remote  posalbllities  that  it  would  de- 
velop as  a  mining  area  as  rich  as  Califoniiu 
had  been  a  decade  before. 

Four  years  lata' — when  the  Territory  of 
Arizona  was  created  out  of  New  Mexico  Ter- 
ritory and  the  first  separate  civil  govern- 
ment for  Arizona  was  being  established — 
another  census  was  taken.  By  now  Arizona 
had  Its  present  boundaries,  except  for  that 
lower  comer  caUed  Clark  Coimty  that  we 
lost  to  Nevada  a  few  years  later.  Even  though 
the  number  of  Anglo-Americans  had  grown 
considerably  as  military  posts  were  estab- 
lished In  the  new  region  and  government 
and  bureaucracy  were  established,  the  Span- 
ish surnames  still  largely  outnumbered  all 
the  others. 

In  1870  the  federal  decennial  census  was 
taken— ehowlng  that  the  total  population  of 
Arizona  (excluding  Indians)  had  grown  sub- 
stantially in  six  years  and  now  stood  a  few 
iodlTlduals  short  of  10,000.  Of  these  fewer 
than  4,000  were  native-born  Americana. 
Nearly  6,000  were  foreign-born  and  of  these 
4.348 — by  far  the  largest  nationality — were 
fiCexlcan-bom.  i^anlsh  surnames  still  out- 
numbered fiU  others. 

The  same  thing  was  true  In  1880.  It  wasn't 
uutU  the  census  of  1880  tlutt  Spanish  sur- 
names were  exceeded  by  others.  By  then  the 
construction  of  two  transcontinental  rail- 
roads across  Arlzoua  and  the  opening  of  the 
huge  copper  mines,  and  the  intense  de\-elop- 
ment  of  irrigation  projects  in  the  central 
valleys,  had  stimulated  Immigration  from 
the  United  States  to  tbe  degree  that  for  the 
first  time  pecaons  with  ^lanish  surnames 
became  a  slight  minority  in  the  Ariaonn 
population. 


Kxx  or  TAioa  am* 

When  I  read  over  the  program  for  this  con- 
ference I  saw  a  name  of  a  scholar  from  Mon- 
tana that  sounded  aomewhat  familiar  to  me. 
Profeesor  Manuel  A.  Machado  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana,  I  observed,  was  to  speak 
on  the  subject  of  the  Mexican  contribution 
to  the  cattle  industry  in  the  Southwest.  The 
name  rang  a  bell,  and  my  secretary  was  able 
to  help  me  recall  the  context  in  which  I  had 
seen  the  name. 

A  few  years  ago,  In  the  summer  of  1970. 
Professor  Machada  had  written  an  article 
for  a  scholarly  publication,  77ic  Unicersity 
Bookman,  which  was  sent  to  me  by  its  edi- 
tor Russell  Kirk,  now  a  well-known  syndi- 
cated colunmlst.  That  article  dealt  with  the 
topic:  "Chlcano  Studies:  A  Me.\ican-Ameri- 
can  Dissents." 

Professor  Machado  iu  that  article  con. 
tended,  and  I  agree  completely,  that  his- 
torians need  to  study  seriously  and  in  depth 
this  theme  that  we  are  touching  upon,  the 
Hispanic  Contributions  to  the  sotithwest. 
and  he  said:  "serious  monographic  studies 
need  to  be  done  on  the  Impact  of  the  Mexi- 
can-American on  the  United  States." 

He  asked  and  I  agree  that  Mexicans  shouM 
rK>t  be  treated  as  stereotypes — either  ot  the 
Brown  Berets  or  of  folk  heroes  of  the  revo- 
lutions, but  that  thoughtful,  careful  studies 
should  show  how  many  and  how  varied  were 
the  contributions  of  Mexican -Americans  to 
our  development. 

Out  of  my  own  memory  and  acquaintance 
let  me  mention  a  few  such  Individuals  in 
Arizona's  history  who  deserve  monographic 
trea'inent,  whose  exploits  deserve  bocks  and 
lengthy  articles: 

£5tevan  Ochoa — the  Tucson  merchant  and 
freighter  who  as  a  member  of  the  legislature 
was  the  author  of  the  lav^-s  that  established 
the  public  school  system  in  Arizona  during 
the  administration  of  Governor  SafTord. 

Jose  Maria  Redondo  of  Yuma  and  Fran- 
cisco Leon  who  were  elected  members  of  the 
very  first  Arizona  legislature  in  1864. 

The  Aguirre  and  Ellas  and  Bobles  and 
Zepeda  families  were  prominent  in  the  early 
livestock  and  business  derelopments  in 
southern  Arizona. 

Jesus  Ortiz  and  Sablno  Otero,  early  set- 
tlers and  holders  of  land  grants. 

Mariano  Samauiego.  freighter,  regent  of 
the  University  of  Arizona,  miner,  assessor, 
adjutant  general  of  the  Arizona  National 
Guard. 

Anaya.  Torrez,  Peralta,  Castaneda.  &Iiche- 
leua,  Ruis,  Padres,  Garcia,  Franco,  Perez, 
Jacorae,  Felix,  Vasquea.  Sandoval,  Soto — 
these  are  all  names  of  families  of  stature  and 
accomplishment  and  achievement — who  be- 
fore the  Castros  and  Herreras  and  Machados 
of  today  made  important  contributions  to 
Arizona's  development. 

There  is  an  entirely  separate  segment  of 
significant  pioneers  with  Hispanic  association 
who  contributed  to  our  de\-eiopmeut,  men  of 
mestizo  or  mixed  marriages  who  by  inter- 
marriage extended  into  succeeding  genera- 
tions the  best  of  two  nationalities  to  con- 
tribute to  the  melting  pot  oi'  American  life. 

The  Peter  Brady  family  of  Tucson  and 
Florence. 

Jack  SwUliug.  the  founder  of  Phoeuix.  wlio 
married  Trinidad  Escalante  in  Tucson  iu 
18C4. 

Peter  Doll,  the  Oemuui-born  Justice  of  the 
peace  at  La  Paz,  a  friend  of  my  grandfather 
and  Uncle  Morris. 

William  Oury,  a  survivor  of  the  Alaiuo. 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  cattle  industry  in 
southern  Arizona,  mayor  of  Tucson  at  1880 
when  the  railroad  arrived. 

Solomon  Warner,  merchant,  forced  to  leave 
Tucson  during  the  Civil  War,  married  a 
widow  In  Santa  Cruz.  Souor,  and  returned  to 
Tucson  to  be  Us  leading  miller  and  merchant 


George  Stereivs,  member  of  the  legtsiamre. 
Indian  fighter,  scout  for  General  George 
Crtxtkl  army,  who  had  two  wtvea— one  a 
Mexican  lady,  the  otber  an  Apaebe  Indian 
lady,  and  raised  two  famUtea  whose  descend- 
ants are  still  prominent  cttiaens. 

Frederick  Ronstadt,  a  German  immifxan': 
who  married  into  the  promlner.t  Gandam 
family  of  Sonora  and  became  leaders  u.. 
Southern  Arizona  business  and  cattle  in- 
dustries. 

The  Barth  and  Hubbell  famUies  of  north- 
eastern Arizona,  both  married  into  Spanisli 
families  of  New  Mexico. 

Art  Van  Haren.  during  my  youth  a  popular 
baseball  umpire. 

Abraham  Frank,  whose  daughter  i>  sni. 
living  in  Yuma,  a  native  of  Germany  who 
worked  for  my  grandfather  in  EhreaberK, 
carried  mall  along  the  Colorado  River,  wa-. 
justice  of  the  peace  in  Yuma. 

Walter  Lemon,  early  Phoenix  hotel -keeper 

Joe  Jordan,  my  favorite  Mexican  chef. 

Dr.  Walter  Wilson  Jones,  a  Vlrglnla-bor:* 
doctor,  who  was  my  grandfathers  partner  fo.- 
many  years  in  freighting  operattons.  who 
married  a  girt  from  Sonora  and  whose  de- 
scendants, the  Frank  and  Gomez  famine--, 
still  live  in  the  Tempe  area. 

There  were  many  others  like  the«e  In  v.lio,-.e 
veins  flowed  both  the  blood  of  the  Matite- 
zumas  or  of  CastUe,  and  Puritan  and  Ansio- 
Saxon  stock,  who  here  in  the  sunny  Soi'th- 
west  made  contributions  to  a  better  life  for 
all  of  us. 

Family  experiences 

My  grandfather  was  the  first  of  the  Goid- 
waters  to  reach  Arizona,  coming  to  this  i*r- 
ritory  during  the  early  years  of  the  Cini 
War  when  it  was  stiU  part  ot  New  Mexico. 

Mike  Goldwater  arrived  iu  the  grtd  boota 
town  of  La  Paz  on  the  Colorado  River  pre- 
pared for  the  trt-lingual  nature  of  that  Iowa 
Its  residents  spoke  Spanish,  French,  or 
English.  Mike  could  communicaie  in  aU  three 

Bom  in  Ptrtand.  in  a  part  where  German 
as  well  as  Polish  was  ipoken,  and  in  a  home 
where  Yiddish  was  the  common  language,  a-i 
a  v«7  voung  man  he  left  behind  the  pol.tica: 
turmoil  and  repression  erf  Poland,  goUig  t-> 
Paris  where  he  worked  as  a  tailor  and  learned 
a  smattering  of  French.  The  1848  poUtic:U 
unrest  In  France  caused  him  to  move  to 
England.  In  London  he  married  my  grand- 
mother ar.d  added  an  accented  English  to 
his  language  capabOitles.  There  my  Uncle 
Morris  and  Aunt  Caroline  were  bom.  but 
they  remained  behind  when  Mike  and  hi.=i 
vounger  brother  Joseph  responded  to  the  call 
of  ttie  Gold  Rush  and  made  there  way  V> 
California,  with  a  brlrf  stop  in  PhiUdelphia. 
the  cradle  of  American  liberty. 

Their  first  residence  In  Craifomia  was  in  .i 
town  in  the  southern  mines.  In  the  southern 
f oothfils  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  In  an  area 
mostlv  settled  by  miners  from  Sonora.  So  the 
town  "where  Mike  first  became  an  American 
businessman  was  called  Sonora.  in  Tuolumne 
Coimty.  southeast  of  Stockton.  He  hved  the  v 
improving  his  Spanish,  until  the  depres.<i;o» 
of  1857  caused  business  distress  So  he  mo^-ed 
south,  to  Los  Angeles,  and  again  entered 
business.  Los  Angeles  aas  more  than  three- 
fourths  Spanl^-speaklnc.  The  Goldwater 
store  was  on  North  Main  Street,  in  the  shadow 
of  the  present  City  Hall.  Mike's  family  lived 
nearby,  within  a  block  or  two  of  Olvera  Street. 
the  center  of  Mexican  culture  in  the  down- 
town Los  Angeles  area  no»-.  My  father  w*. 
bom  in  Loe  Angeles,  and  first  attended 
schoc^  wtiere  nearly  aU  the  children  spoke 
Spanish,  a  first  languat^e,  although  to  hioi 
It  was  a  second  lan^juage  learned  as  a  child 

Both  my  Uucle  Morris  aud  my  father— ao 
well  as  their  other  brothers — Beu.  Sam.  and 
Henry,  all  spoke  Spaniiih.  AU  worked  in  tUe 
family  busine«sea.  knew  Mexicans  as  custo- 
:uers.  fello'A'  employes.  Criendo  and  uei^ibbors. 
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When  the  family  enterprises  shifted  fri  m  La 
Paz  to  Ehrenberg,  when  a  store  was  o  ened 
lu  Phoenix  in  1872.  and  then  in  1876|ivhen 
the  J.  Ooldwater  &  Brother  opened  tbeST  first 
btore  in  Presoott,  these  frontier  Arlzona^owns 
^vere  totally  blUngual,  with  Spanish  an|  Eng- 
lish spoken  interchangeably,  and  wittf  Mex- 
ican silver  pesos  as  well  as  American  green- 
backs being  accepted  readily  in  trade.  I 

This  was  the  Hispanic  Arizona  in  whi;h  we 
Ooldwaters  grew  up.  It  was  a  culturA  that 
•  omblned  the  Spanish  language,  Mexlca#  cul 
lure,  and  the  new  aggressive  mercantUi 
of  Yankee  traders  and  Polish  and 
immigrants.  It  was  Hl^anic  Arizonajand 
iQuy  sympatlco. 

In  1880  my  grandfather  and  his  b! 
Joseph  dissolved  their  business  partne: 
with  my  Uncle  Morris  becoming  a  p; 
with  his  father.  Joe  moved  into  Sou 
.\rlzona  for  a  new  career  in  the  booming 
ing  camps  of  Blsbee,  Contention,  Charl 
and  Tombstone.  There  he  was  a  partner 
an  old  friend  from  La  Paz  and  Ehrenbe 
Mexican  gentleman  named  Jose  Miguel  Cas- 
taneda.  For  years  Joe  and  Castaneda  ai  [1  a 
third  partner,  J.  auidanl,  also  a  Mexl  an, 
were  leading  merchants  in  Cochise  Cou  ity. 
When  he  was  an  old  man,  near  the  end  o:  his 
life,  had  been  widowed  for  many  years  aid 
was  lonely,  Joe  married  for  a  second  time  tUs 
second  wife  was  his  partner's  mother-in-  aw, 
a  Mrs.  Arvizu,  whom  Joseph  had  known  n  my 
years  before  at  Ehrenberg. 
Mexicans  by  hirth — Americans  by  choit  t 
When  my  grandfather  first  came  to  Arii  )na 
more  than  a  century  ago,  most  of  the  \  iel- 
dents  of  the  territory  were  Mexicans.  Mot  ;  of 
these  residents  were  Mexicans  by  birth  ind 
Americana  by  choice. 

By  American  aggression  In  the  War  ith 
Mexico,  the  United  States  had  acquired  ae- 
thlrd  the  territory  of  the  young  Republ  ;  of 
Mexico — all  of  the  lands  north  of  the  Jlla 
River,  California,  Nevada.  Utah,  most  of  C  do- 
rado, and  had  settled  the  dispute  over  the 
boundary  of  Texas.  Mexico  acknowlei  ^ 
that  Texas  was  now  part  of  the  United  SI  ^t«s 
and  the  boundary  with  the  mother  cou  try 
was  the  Rio  Bravo  or  Rio  Orande  as  we  re- 
ferred to  call  it. 

Under  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hid  Igo, 
ending  the  war  with  Mexico,  the  Ui  ted 
States  agreed  that  residents  of  the  ann  xed 
territories  were  to  receive  all  the  rights  md 
privileges  of  American  citizenship — if  1  ley 
so  chose.  The  residents  were  given  a  yea  to 
decide  whether  they  wanted  to  be  Amerfa  ins 
and  remain  in  the  United  States  or  rel  irn 
to  territory  stUl  held  by  Mexico.  This  pi  (vi- 
sion of  the  treaty  was  to  be  restated  an(  re- 
peated six  years  later  when  the  Oad.  len 
Treaty  brought  the  lands  south  of  the  >Ua 
River — a  railroad  route  to  California — toShe 
United  States.  Again,  Mexican  residents  c4uld 
automatically  become  Americans  or  hadlthe 
option  of  moving  into  Mexico  wltll  jut 
prejudice. 

Very  few  chose  to  return  to  Mexico.  In  <  ilte 
of  the  bitterness  of  defeat  and  the  huge  oos 
of  territory,  it  was  clearly  evident  that  Itl- 
jsensJilp  In  the  United  States  was  far  i  ore 
attractive  than  life  tinder  the  political  aid 
economic  unrest  that  was  characterlstli  of 
the  young  Mexican  republic  at  the  time. 

Within  a  few  years  governors  of  the  no  th- 
em tier  of  Mexican  states  were  complali  Ing 
to  their  central  government  in  Mexico  ity 
that  the  emigration  of  Mexican  residents  I  ito 
the  bordering  states  of  the  United  States!  lad 
acttially  increased.  They  were  losing  pop  la 
tlon  to  the  n.8..  because  the  economic 
other  attractions  of  the  United  SUtes  fere 
stronger  than  either  patriotism  or  restrlt  ive 
•  migration  laws  in  Mexico. 

New  mines  and  other  industries  were  o||en 
lug   up   in   Arizona.   Although   the  Me;$an 
laborers  provided  the  enterprising  Amarl 
•.vlth  a  cheap  labor  pool,  the  amazing  dl§er 
tuce  between  the  value  of  the  dollar  and  the 
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peso  made  life  with  the  most  menial  of  jobs 
in  the  U.S.  more  attractive  than  remaining 
In  Mexico  where  a  caste  system  with  peonage 
for  a  great  share  of  the  population  offered 
less  economic  mobility,  less  opportunity,  and 
in  terms  understood  by  all — fewer  tortillas 
and  frijoles  for  the  worker  and  his  family. 

With  little  alteration,  the  waves  of  Mexican 
Immigration  into  the  United  States  have 
never  stopped  for  the  last  126  years.  Whether 
bom  in  the  days  of  the  tyrant  Santa  Anna, 
whether  of  the  era  of  the  strongman  Porflrio 
Diaz,  or  of  the  revolutionaries  like  Juarez, 
Carrauza,  Zapata,  Pancho  Villa,  Madero,  or 
Escobar,  the  residents  of  Northern  Mexico 
liave  always  looked  across  the  American 
frontier  as  a  laud  of  greater  opportunity  and 
success. 

They  foimd  Ht'^panlc  Arizona  muy 
slmpatico. 

Seeds  oj  douht  in  a  fertile  land 
Although  for  most  of  the  past  two  cen- 
turies the  relationships  of  those  of  Mexican 
and  Anglo-American  descent  have  generally 
and  normally  been  cordial  in  Arizona,  there 
have  at  times  been  points  of  stress  and  disa- 
greement, often  precipitated  by  international 
events  and  misunderstandings. 

At  the  outset,  following  the  Mexican  War, 
there  was  an  influx  of  Mexican  citizens  Into 
American  territory — a  reflection  of  the  pov- 
erty, the  political  unrest,  the  caste  system, 
and  the  lack  of  opportunity  that  existed  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Mexican  republic.  Some- 
times this  was  expressed  in  dissatisfaction 
and  discord  and  unkind  comments  between 
Americans  and  Mexicans.  Uncomplimentary 
terms  and  unfavorable  stereotypes  of  both 
were  common  along  the  frontier.  There  are 
always  some  persons  around  who  want  to 
stress  the  minor  points  of  disagreement  in 
preference  to  the  major  areas  of  agreement 
and  satisfaction  In  everyday  life. 

But  the  Mexican  population  of  Arizona 
continued  to  grow  in  numbers  although  with 
the  passing  of  decades  the  Anglo-American 
population  naturally  grew  faster  and  In  time 
the  Spanish  surnames  became  the  minority 
rather  than  the  majority.  But  Arizona  and 
the  border  states  continued  to  attract  Mexi- 
cans for  various  economic,  social,  political, 
and  sometimes  religious  reasons. 

With  changing  political  currents  and  fre- 
quent revolutionary  changes  in  Mexico,  the 
residents  of  the  northern  states  of  Mexico 
frequently  had  reasons  for  leaving  Mexico 
as  well  as  for  coming  into  the  United  States. 
The  attractions  here  were  often  positive, 
promising  economic  and  educational  oppor- 
tunity, greater  vertical  movement  In  the 
social  order,  etc.,  while  reasons  for  leaving 
Mexico  could  be  religious  persecution,  danger 
of  facing  a  firing  squad  for  political  differ- 
ences, conscription  into  revolutionary  or  gov- 
ernment military  forces  that  switched  sides 
and  allegiances  often,  and  the  abject  and 
depressUig  poverty  that  was  characteristic 
of  Mexico  so  long. 

Religious  and  political  repression  often 
followed  changes  In  governments. 

The  development  of  major  copper  mining 
activities  In  Arizona  following  construction 
of  the  two  transcontinental  railroads  in  the 
1880b  served  as  a  huge  attraction  for  Mexican 
workers  and  artisans  in  a  Mexico  feeling  the 
oppression  of  the  Diaz  administration,  which 
finally  brought  order  out  of  the  chaos  of 
the  French  Empire  and  the  early  dominance 
of  the  tyrant  Santa  Ana.  The  late  years  of 
the  Diaz  administration — as  Mexico  entered 
the  20th  Century — found  a  great  number  of 
liberty-seeking  Mexicans  seeking  refuge  in 
the  United  States.  American  law,  designed 
to  maintain  our  political  neutrality  and  keep 
our  nose  out  of  our  neighbors'  affairs,  often 
led  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  such 
refugees  for  stirring  up  revolutions  along  the 
frontier  and  acquiring  arms  and  troops  for 
shipment  to  Mexican  compatriots  In  efforts 
to  dislodge  Diaz. 


At  the  same  time  repressive  efforts  to 
subdue  the  independent  Taquls  in  southern 
and  eastern  Sonora  brought  a  different  kind 
of  political  refugee  into  Arizona,  a  type 
always  offered  political  sanctuary  under  the 
American  flag,  as  we  have  seen  so  abundantly 
in  Florida  recently. 

Early  in  this  century — under  the  rtehig 
labor  union  movement  In  the  copper  camps 
of  the  Southwest  during  the  so-called 
Populist  era — ^there  emerged  In  American 
life  and  institutions  the  so-called  nativlst 
attitude.  Tryhig  to  protect  their  jobs  against 
foreigners,  as  the  Irish  had  done  lu  Cali- 
fornia previously  against  both  Mexicans  and 
Chinese,  the  labor  unions  In  the  copper 
camps  endorsed  antl-allen  laws  which  dts- 
crlmUiated  against  Mexican  Immigrants  who 
had  been  providing  a  large  share  of  the  labor 
force  in  the  mining  camps.  These  efforts  were 
to  be  exploited  in  some  cases  by  the  Scotch 
owners  of  some  of  Arizona's  mines  as  well  as 
by  the  native  unions,  with  the  result  that 
for  a  while  the  Arizona  labor  scene  was 
despoiled  by  strikes  in  the  major  minUig 
camps.  This  was  in  the  largest  sense  an 
Isolated  situation.  There  have  been  only  two 
or  three  strikes  in  the  long  history  of  Arizona 
mining  in  which  such  discrimination  was  a 
factor. 

Some  years  later,  just  before  World  War  I, 
the  long  period  of  turmoil  and  revolution 
that  had  started  with  the  Diaz  Revolution 
in  1910,  brought  anti-American  feelings  to 
Mexico  and  anti-Mexican  feelings  in  the 
United  States.  This  was  unfortunately 
heightened  in  the  days  of  World  War  I  by 
the  Zimmerman  Affair,  in  which  a  German 
ambassador  attempted  to  persuade  Mexican 
revolutionaries  to  divert  American  attention 
from  the  war  in  Europe  by  causing  mischief 
along  the  Mexican  border  with  Arizona  and 
Texas.  This  period  was  also  made  critical  and 
hectic  by  Pancho  Villa's  raid  on  Columbus, 
New  Mexico,  the  expulsion  of  the  Mormon 
colonists  from  Chihuahua  and  Sonora,  and 
the  Pershing  Pimltlve  Expedition  Into  Mex- 
ico in  pursuit  of  Pancho  Villa. 

This  type  of  hostility  and  ill  feeling  along 
the  frontier — which  tragically  frequently 
found  expressions  of  unkindness  in  our  Ari- 
zona tovms  and  newspapers  as  well  as  in 
the  press  and  society  of  Mexico — gradually 
diminished  after  World  War  I,  only  to  be 
resurrected  by  another  spate  of  revolutions 
along  the  Internationa'  boundary  in  the 
1920s,  which  led  to  expropriation  of  Amer- 
ican oil  Interests  in  Mexico  and  another  pe- 
riod of  international  stress  and  misunder- 
standing. 

But — measured  against  two  centuries  of 
Hispanic  and  cultural  blending  and  under- 
standing— the  disagreements  between  Mexi- 
cans and  Americans,  as  well  as  between  Mex- 
ico and  the  United  States,  have  been  charac- 
terized by  their  absence  rather  than  their 
presence  dtirlng  these  years  since  1778. 

That  Is  why  I  say  Hispanic  Arizona  Was 
Muy  Slmpatico. 

Generally  we  understand  and  appreciate 
our  hlspanlc  heritage. 

Our  neighbors  in  Mexico  generally  respect 
and  admire  American  accomplishment. 

We  live  together  as  good  neighbors — muy 
slmpatico. 

NORTH  DAKOTA'S  ABILITY  COUNTS 
CONTEST 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  the  Committee  on  Emplosrment  of 
the  Handicapped  of  the  North  Dakota 
Governor's  Council  on  Human  Resources 
sponsors  the  "Ability  Counts"  writing 
contest  for  high  school  students. 

It  is  a  valuable  contest  not  only  be- 
cause it  encourages  writing  ability,  but 
also  because  it  makes  all  who  enter  it 
think  .seriously  about  the  problems  of  the 
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handicapped  and  what  must  be  done  to 
overcome  them. 

This  year's  Nortli  Dakota  winner  is  Jon 
Gilbertson  of  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.  His  topic 
is  "Community  Challenge:  Baniers  to 
the  Handicapped."  Mr.  Gilbertson  has 
clearly  outlined  the  barriers  to  be  over- 
come by  handicapped  people.  This  is  a 
thoughtful  and  well-written  essay,  and 
I  commend  it  to  all  those  concei-ned 
about  our  handicapped  citizens.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Gilbeitson's 
essay  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMMUNITY  Challenge:   Bakricrs  to  the 
Handicapped 

Every  man  has  a  dream.  Whether  it  be 
to  climb  a  mountain  or  cross  an  ocean,  this 
innate  desire  to  conquer  new  barriers  has 
spurred  men  to  do  great  things  since  the 
beginning  of  time.  But  there  are  some  peo- 
ple that  have  different  dreams,  different 
barriers.  They  are  the  handicapped.  Their 
mountain  can  be  a  flight  of  steps  on  the 
way  to  work,  their  ocean  a  busy  crosswalk 
with  high  curbs.  By  some  cruel  twist  of  fate, 
these  people  have  been  put  in  circumstance 
that  puts  them  at  a  tremendous  disadvan- 
tage, which  Is  made  worse  by  the  trapping 
that  civilization  has  put  up.  Barriers,  not 
made  out  of  malice,  but  out  of  misunder- 
standing and  apathy  toward  the  handi- 
capped. 

There  are  over  18  million  adults  in  America 
that  have  physical  handicaps  severe  enough 
to  limit  in  some  way  there  ability  to  hold  a 
Job,  according  to  the  Social  Seciu-ity  Ad- 
ministration. In  other  words,  one  out  of  every 
ten  adults  in  America  has  a  physical  dis- 
ability severe  enough  to  interfere  with  his 
ea,rning  a  living!  Did  you  know  that  one  out 
of  ten  Americans  of  adult  age  has  mental 
'  or  emotional  conditions  severe  enough  for 
psychiatric  care,  according  to  the  National 
Association  for  Mental  Health?  And  that 
there  are  V2  million  men  and  women  Ui  the 
country  that  are  mentally  retarded?  Keep  in 
mind  that  all  these  people  ha-^e  barriers  to 
face. 

"The  main  thing  is  to  tell  yourself  'I  can". 
Once  you  do  that  you've  crossed  the  great- 
est barrier,"  stated  LeRoy  Johnson,  1072-73 
Outstanding  Handicapped  Citizen  of  the 
Tear  In  Bismarck,  who  was  a  victim  of 
Rheumatoid  Arthritis. 

Although  a  positive  attitude  can  ha\-e  a 
magical  effect  on  a  person,  it  simply  cannot 
make  architectural  barriers  vanish  into  thin 
air.  Architectural  barriers  are  truly  a  Water- 
loo for  many  handicapped  citizens.  Imagine 
all  the  buildings  that  are  inaccessible  to  the 
five  million  with  heart  conditions,  the  250 
thousand  In  wheelchairs,  the  200  thousand 
In  heavy  leg  braces,  the  139  thousand  with 
artificial  limbs,  the  260  thousand  blind  peo- 
ple, and  the  thousands  over  65  Just  because 
of  long,  steep  flights  of  stairs.  Put  yourself 
In  the  place  of  a  person  In  a  wheelchair  try- 
ing to  enter  a  typical  building.  Once  you've 
finally  breached  that  bulwark  of  steps  and 
have  entered  the  building,  that  may  as  well 
be  a  fortress,  there  are  still  more  battles 
ahead.  The  out-of-reach  drinking  fountains, 
telephone  booths,  vending  machines,  light 
switches,  and  fire  alarms.  The  rest  rooms  not 
designed  for  use  by  a  wheelchair-bound  per- 
son. The  too  small  elevators  and  the  nar- 
row aisles  in  a  cafeteria,  library,  or  audito- 
rium. And  when  it's  time  to  go  home,  you 
have  to  again  encounter  those  steps,  narrow 
walks  and  the  high  cur)>s.  Imagiue  the  diffi- 
culties you  would  encounter  trying  to  at- 
tend a  ball  game,  go  to  a  class,  visit  a  friend, 
go  to  a  museum,  or  anyplace  in  particular 
for  that  matter.  Especially  imagine  the  hard- 


ships of  going  to  work  every  day  of  their 
lives! 

In  a  world  that  demands  mobility,  trans- 
portation barriers  form  another  foreboding 
barrier  to  the  handicapped.  Having  public 
transportation  is  one  thing,  but  making  it 
accessible  to  the  handicapped  is  another. 
However,  recreational  areas,  buses,  and  rail- 
roads are  now  designing  and  planning  for 
services  that  can  be  used  by  the  handi- 
capped. They  are  planning  for  level  walks, 
handrails,  phones  and  water  fountains  at 
wheelchair  level,  raised  paltforms  that  meet 
level  with  the  entrance  to  a  bus  or  train, 
adequate  rest  rooms,  wider  aisles,  and  avtdlo 
announcements  for  the  blind.  In  the  future, 
long-distance  and  local  traveling  will  ije 
available  for  all  the  handicapped. 

Rejection  and  employer  resistance  are  for- 
midable barriers  to  the  handicapped  who 
seek  to<find  a  Job.  Some  employers  try  to 
avoid  hiring  the  handicapped  mainly  be- 
cause of  lack  of  understanding,  lack  of  accu- 
rate information  about  handicapped  workers, 
or  prevalence  of  misinformation  and  preju- 
dice. Many  don't  get  hired  because  many 
handicapped  people  need  more  preparation 
and  training  for  work.  But  foremostly.  they 
need  help  in  overcomUig  both  architectural 
and  transportation  barriers. 

"The  handicapped  worker  is  a  member  of 
America's  most  helpless  minority,  he  needs 
labor's  strong  help  to  overcome  prejudice, 
discrimination,  and  Inadequate  opportti- 
nlty."  Implies  Harold  Russell,  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped. 

II  the  handicapped  cannot  enter  certahi 
buildings  because  of  barriers,  how  can  they 
hope  to  get  or  hold  a  job  there?  If  he  cant 
get  to  work  or  if  an  employer  refuses  to  hire 
him  just  because  he's  handicapped,  he 
doesn't  stand  a  chance.  All  these  barriers: 
transportation,  architectural,  and  rejection 
must  be  torn  down  before  the  handicappted 
can  take  their  rightful  place  in  society.  What 
can  be  done?  Let  the  public  know  that  you 
are  in  favor  of  the  handicapped  citizens  in 
your  community  and  want  to  help  them 
eliminate  these  barriers.  Urge  city,  state,  and 
local  officials  to  take  action  in  this  crusade 
against  barriers.  But  most  of  all,  remember 
these  words  from  a  handicapped  citizen.  "If 
it  is  to  be.  it's  up  to  me." 


COLLEGE  OP  ST.  FRANCIS 
MARATHON  TEAM 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  innovative  new  athletic  programs 
in  the  coimtry  is  currently  taking  place 
at  the  College  of  St.  Francis  in  Joliet. 
111. 

Tliis  year  St.  Francis,  under  the  lead- 
ersliip  of  track  coach  Tom  Bi-unick,  has 
replaced  its  traditional  track  and  field 
program  with  a  program  of  marathon 
running.  Not  having  the  resources  to 
have  a  full-fledged  track  program.  St. 
Francis  is  concentrating  on  distance 
marathon  nmning.  Success  and  enthu- 
siasm for  tiie  program  has  already  been 
great  and  marathon  running  looks  like 
it  can  be  a  good  program  for  many  small- 
er schools  tliat  want  to  oCfer  a  collegiate 
sport,  but  cannot  afford  to  have  a  large 
track  program.  The  program  has  been 
called  the  "most  innovative  nmning  pro- 
gram in  the  country"  by  the  U.S.  Track 
and  Field  Federation. 

Mr.  President,  I  conunend  tliis  pro- 
gram and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  article  by  Coach  Brunick  describing 
the  program  and  an  article  in  the  Sep- 
tember 1973  Rimner's  World  magazine 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  New  Dimension  in  Distance  Rukninc 
(By  Thomas  F.  Brunick) 

I  am  writing  this  article  to  expose  our 
running  program  at  the  College  of  St.  Fran- 
cis, Joliet.  Illinois.  We  feel  we  have  some- 
thing which  win  add  a  new  flavor  to  college 
distance  running.  It  has  been  called,  by  the 
head  of  the  World  Marathon  Association,  one 
of  the  most  innovative  running  programs  in 
the  country  today. 

The  program  consists  of  the  traditlonpl 
cross  country  season  which  runs  from  Sep- 
tember to  illd-November.  After  the  cn*-.^ 
country  season,  we  get  into  a  program  totally 
new  to  the  collegiate  distance  running  sce»'.t- 

Instead  of  a  track  season,  we  have  a  msrf.- 
thon  season.  The  season  is  comprised  of  f oi  r 
marathons:  the  North  Central  Marathon  1.1 
December;  the  St.  Louis  Marathon  in  MarcV . 
tiie  U.S.T.F.F.  National  Marathon  Champion- 
ship at  the  Drake  Relays  in  April,  and  the 
N.A.I.A.  Marathon  in  June. 

During  the  marathon  season,  we  do  not 
strictly  run  the  marathon  distances.  We  wrll 
be  competing  in  distance  races  both  on  the 
.  track  and  off.  emphasizing  to  our  runner- 
the  enhancement  it  will  give  to  our  marathon 
program.  Tlie  reason  we  are  combining  road 
running  and  distance  running  on  the  track 
into  a  marathon  program  Is  because  we  feti 
that  in  order  for  a  marathon  runner  to  reach 
his  full  potential,  he  must  be  a  well-rounded 
distance  runner.  I  think  a  good  exnmple  c; 
this  would  be  looking  at  the  three  individt^als 
who  represented  the  United  States  in  the 
1972  Olympics.  All  three  runners  are  verv 
adept  and  quite  qualified  from  the  mile  ott 
up.  In  essence,  we  feel  this  is  the  key  t^> 
success  in  marathon  running. 

I  am  sure  the  question  in  many  pe^ple-i 
minds  is  "Can  a  marathon  pi-ogram  be  noi 
only  successful,  but  practical,  on  the  col- 
legiate basis?"  In  all  honesty,  we  at  the 
College  of  St.  Francis  feel  it  definitely  can  be. 

First  of  all.  we  have  always  felt  that  there 
sliould  be  a  place  In  collegiate  distance  run- 
ning for  the  guy  who  doesn't  particularly 
like  to  run  strictly  track  and  cross  country 
but  rather  see  himself  as  a  distance  rvinner 
more  in  tlie  line  of  road  runner.  Conse- 
quently, we  felt  that  this  program  would  he- 
attuned  to  these  individuals. 

Secondly,  in  the  National  .Association  of 
Inter-Collegiate  Athletics  (N.A.I_A.),  ;t 
marathon  is  held  In  conjunction  with  the 
track  aud  field  championships.  Overall,  v.e 
don't  feel  the  quality  and  enthusiasm  is 
there.  We  leel  that  If  a  college  or  a  group  o. 
colleges  would  specialize  in  this  event,  we 
cr.n  bring  the  N.A.I.A.  marathon  to  the  over- 
all quality  and  esteem  that  this  classic  dis- 
tance should  be  held  at. 

Tlie  third  and  final  reason  Is  that  we  simply 
feel  that  the  marathon  is  really  going  to 
boom  in  popularity  In  the  next  four  yeav.- 
If  people  felt  the  marathon  was  popular  in 
the  past  four  years.  I  think  they  will  be 
pleasantly  surprised  by  the  even  greater  en- 
thusiasm which  will  be  shown  towards  it  in 
the  near  future. 

Earlier  Ui  the  article.  I  discussed  the  part 
of  our  program  in  which  we  would  engage 
in  road  runs.  We  have  set  vip  a  period  from 
January  through  March  in  which  we  will 
take  to  the  roads  against  other  colleges  aud 
score  them  like  cross  country  meets.  We  are 
extremely  excited  about  this  period  of  our 
training,  becatwe  vie  feel  it  can  shed  some 
new  light  in  the  area  of  collegiate  competi- 
tion Ui  the  form  of  running. 

These  road  runs  could  go  anywhere  from 
live  miles  to  fifteen  miles  owr  various  terrain 
and  conditions.  We  feel  that  this  season 
could  enh.ince  any  collegiate  distance  run- 
ning program  no  matter  what  their  goals  or 
desires.  1  think  it  keeps  the  guys  from  Ketttng 
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at  too 


bored  from  elth«r  too  m\ich  training 
muctx  running  Indoors. 

In  closing.  I  would  liks  to  say  tfat  the 
main  reason  wby  w«  have  developfd  this 
program  te  not  to  attract  big  nar 
publtclty,  bat  tmttier  to  prorMe  a  | 
the  average  distance  rumier,  the 
Iilc«  to  run  the  roads  and  the  marat 
who  very  seldom  gets  tlie  chance 
.  legiate  basis. 

I  know  there  have  been  other 
distance  running  programs  who 
marathons,  but  none  have  ever  gon« 
degree  of  making  It  a  collegiate  varslt 
We  feel  that  marathons  and  road 
now,  and  will  be  In  the  future,  a  Tit 
of  the  complete  distance  running 

We,  at  the  College  of  St.  Francis, 
be  a  part  of  this  type  of  complete 
running  program.  We  hope  others 
merit  in  our  program,  and  if  so, 
corporate  some  of  our  thoughts  ar 
Into  their  programs. 


eglate 
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to  the 
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ce 
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Idea.s 


New  Schooi,   aw  Road   Rac 

Innovation  often  oomes  from  unefpected 
places — like  tiny  College  of  St.  Francis  in 
Jollet.  m.  This  winter,  the  school's  j^inning 
coach  Tom  Brunlck  will  add  road  r#lng  as 
a  varsity  sport,  in  addition  to  the  if-egular 
cross-country  and  track  programs.       | 

St.  Francis  will  have  a  separate  roajt  team, 
thought  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind,  wunlck 
says,  "I  know  there  have  been  other  c<xleglate 
long  distance  running  programs  whin  have 
used  marathons,  but  none  has  ever  }one  so 
far  as  making  road  racing  an  interc^eglate 
^Hjrt."  I 

Brunlck  outlines  his  plans:  il 

"The  program  consists  of  the  traftltlonal 
cross-country  season  which  runs  frcia  Sep- 
tember to  mld-Novecober.  After  tbat,pkre  will 
get  into  something  entirely  new.  In#e«ul  of 
a  track  season,  we  will  have  a  msrathon 
season  comprised  of  fovir  marathons«-North 
Central  in  December,  St.  Louis  inlklarch, 
Drake  Belays  In  April  and  the  NAIA  Ihamp- 
lonshlp  in  June.  j 

"We  have  set  up  a  period  from  4tnuary 
through  March  in  which  we  will  tak^to  the 
roads  against  other  colleges.  Races  frill  be 
&-16  miles,  and  will  be  scored  11 
country  meets." 

The  main  reason  for  the  new  pre 
ooach  says,  "Is  not  to  attract  big 
the  school  or  big  publicity,  but 
provide  a  program  for  the  average  distance 
runner,  the  guy  who  likes  to  run  tl^  roads 
but  very  seldom  gets  the  chance  whe^^e's  In 
college."  I 

The  Idea's  time  has  come.  It  was  IxflfcTltable 
that  colleges  would  sanction  ro«^  racing 
teams.  To  Tom  Brunlck's  credit.  It  bjipi>ened 
to  start  at  his  school,  and  others  arObSure  to 
Join.  I 

Road  training  brought  It  on.  Col^ge  and 
high  school  rtinners  have  been  traiaing  on 
the  roads  for  years.  Many  of  them  hate  raced 
there  during  the  siunmer,  and  hav«  either 
liked  it  better  or  found  more  succe|^  there 
than  on  the  track.  .^ 

Cross-country  is  the  conmickn  fleeting 
ground  for  track  and  road  racers,  lut  the 
winter  and  spring  divide  them  ag»i  into 
short  or  long.  Until  recently,  studentHfunners 
have  had  to  go  shorter  to  stay  witlt  their 
teams  or  longer  and  leave  them.  i 

The  runners  at  Fullerton  State  fa^^  that 
choice  last  year.  They  had  won  the  N^ltA  col- 
lege division  croes-country  championship. 
Three  of  the  best  runners  preferred  r^d  rac- 
ing to  track.  Dong  Schmenk  and  Daw  White 
had  run  2:17  marathons,  and  Marit  Covert 
was  Just  over  2 :20.  | 

Srhmrnk,  iu>w  the  AAU  marathonlicbamp- 
loD.  said  in  the  July  "78  UW,  "T^  coach 
doesB't  dl(  this  marathoalng.  He  ^oompll- 
meated  our  3:17s  with  the  Infamous  quote, 
t-.n  doeoat  aoore  potntt  at  the  actionals.' 


But  our  fuocees  lies  In  the  marathon,  so  that 
must  be  the  direction  we  take." 

Such  resistance  from  coaches,  though 
crudely  stated,  is  understandable.  They  don't 
want  to  lose  their  most  effective  point 
Boorers.  If  tJaey  feel  that  way,  though  there's 
a  simple  solution.  MaJce  the  marathon  (or 
other  shorter  road  races)  scoring  events,  held 
in  ooonectiou  with  big  track  meets. 

The  small-college  NAIA  already  bad  done 
that.  The  marathon  has  been  part  of  that 
group's  national  meet  for  two  years  now. 
Tom  Brunlck's  St.  fVaucis  runners  will  be 
racing  there  next  spring  at  the  end  of  their 
road  running  season. 

The  NCAA  hasn't  yet  come  around,  but 
this  iB  not  to  imply  that  the  coaches  in  that 
organization  are  against  the  idea.  They  have 
been  tAlkliig  for  three  years  of  adding  a  na- 
tional collegiate  marathon  championship. 

Hal  Higdon  thinks  all  the  college  cham- 
piousb^M  will  soon  have  road  races.  "This 
will  oome  about  not  through  pressure  from 
coaches  with  axes  to  grlzKl,"  he  writes  In  a 
college  coaching  journal,  "but  as  a  natural 
reoogultion  that  this  Is  v^wre  a  lot  of  our 
ruiuiers  are  already  at." 

Once  the  NCAA  gives  its  blessing,  look  out 
established  older  road  racers!  Young  stu- 
dents usually  train  more  than  older  q>«clal- 
iets,  have  more  basic  speed,  more  free  time, 
and  leas  fear  of  distance  and  pace  because 
of  their  background  and  youth. 

It  shoukln't  be  long  before  the  national 
collegiate  rulers  go  with  the  tide.  The  USTFF, 
an  appendage  of  the  big  colleges,  has  held  a 
marathon  for  several  years  now — the  most 
recent  one  in  Wichita,  Kans..  In  June.  The 
coUcge-oriented  Drake  and  ^t^"«y«'  Relays 
have  had  marathons,  too.  And  the  Penn  and 
Kansas  Relay  meets  Joined  the  trend. 

The  change,  for  the  moat  part,  Is  evolving 
peacefully  and  quickly.  The  main  problem 
has  been  how  to  fit  this  healthy  and  grow- 
ing adopted  <^lld  into  the  small  overall 
scheme  of  things — to  benefit  both  individual 
runners  and  the  schools'  programs. 

In  his  article  on  college  road  racing.  Rig- 
ron  made  several  suggestions.  The  first  was 
to  spread  the  emphasis  around,  don't  cen- 
ter all  the  attention  on  the  marathon  Itaelf, 
but  give  the  other  long  distance  a  piece  of 
the  action.  Then  give  road  racing  a  season 
of  its  own. 

"The  next  logical  step,  or  perhaps  concur- 
rent one,"  Higdon  writes,  "will  be  the  devel- 
opment of  road  racing  as  a  third  sport,  sep- 
arate from  croes-country  or  track  and  field. 

"Word  has  It  that  the  NCAA  may  schedule 
Its  Inevitable  marathon  championship  In 
December  In  a  warm-cltmate  state.  This  cer- 
tainly la  preferable  to  toaslng  tlie  race  In  as 
an  adjunct  to  the  June  track  and  field  cham- 
pionships. But  the  December  date  would 
cause  NCAA  road  running  to  become  merely 
a  tack-on  to  Its  cross-country  program." 

There  are  definite  advantages  of  having  a 
road  race  attactied  to  track  champlonahlpe, 
mainly  the  team  scoring  aspect  mentioned 
earlier.  Making  the  maratlion  an  event-fcr- 
polnts  might  break  down  lingering  resistance 
from  coaches. 

But  Higdon  makes  a  good  case  for  a  win- 
ter-early spring  season.  He  says,  "I  think  an 
NCAA  marathon  championship  might  more 
logically  come  In  earty  spring  as  a  dlmax  to 
a  winter  of  outdoor  road  racing.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  this. 

"One  is  that  racing  more  than  two  miles 
on  a  SBoall  Indoor  track  Is  an  act  of  Insanity. 
It  not  only  causes  blisters,  but  also  boredom. 
Second,  it  is  difficult.  If  not  impossible,  to 
achieve  the  volume  necessary  for  success  as 
a  long  distance  runner  totally  while  remain- 
ing indoors.  The  risk  of  Injury  from  run- 
ning constantly  around  In  circles  far  exceeds 
the  risk  of  frosthtte." 

Regardless  of  final  format,  we  have  to  start 
by  lobbying  for  road  race*  aa  collegiate  cham- 
pionships. The  teama  like  St.  Francis'  will 


follow,  with  full-scale  programs  (encom- 
passing all  distaitces  above  six  miles)  lasting 
a  full  season  (at  least  the  winter  and  early 
spring). 

Then    we    start    working    on    the    high 
schools  .  .  . 


A    CALL   FOR    THE    PB£SIE«J4T    TO 
RSSION 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  I  issued  a  statement  in  which  I 
proposed  that  the  only  way  by  which  the 
Watergate  crisis  can  be  resolved  Is  for 
Richard  Nixon  voluntarily  to  resign  the 
office  of  President. 

The  decision  to  issue  this  statement 
has  been,  without  any  doubt,  the  most 
difficult  I  have  been  called  upon  to  make. 

As  I  know  my  call  for  the  President's 
resignation  is  apt  to  be  misinterpreted 
or  misunderstood,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  reprinted  in  the  Recoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recorb,  as  follows: 

STATEMKNT    BT     SeWATOR     JaBIES    L.     BtJCKLEY 

For  months  now  I  have  been  stniggling 
to  sort  out  the  deeper  implications  of  what 
Is  so  Inadequately  caUed  the  "Watergate 
affair",  and  to  determine  what  I  myself  am 
called  upon  to  do.  As  the  result  of  a  long  and 
painful  study,  I  now  feel  ImpeUed  by  a  duty 
to  my  country,  to  my  constituents,  and  to 
my  beliefs  to  state  plainly  the  conclusions 
I  have  reached. 

I  do  so  with  sorrow  because  I  am  a  life-long 
Republican  who  has  worked  actively  for 
Richard  Nixon.  In  1972  I  was  Co-Chalrman 
of  the  New  York  Committee  to  Be-Elect  the 
President,  and  at  the  convention  I  gave  one 
of  the  seconding  speeches  to  his  nomina- 
tion. I  saw  in  the  decisive  victory  of  No- 
vember 1972  both  the  mandate  and  the  op- 
portunity to  carry  forth  reforms  of  historic 
significance  for  the  nation.  Tet  today,  just 
sixteen  months  later,  it  is  my  conviction  that 
the  President  has  been  stripped  of  the  ability 
to  fulfill  that  mandate. 

I  speak  out  reluctantly  becaitse  I  know  that 
what  I  have  to  say  will  bring  pain  and  dis- 
tress to  many  who  are  my  good  friends  and 
who  have  been  good  to  me.  Richard  NUon 
numbered  among  them.  I  am,  moreover,  re- 
luctant to  provide  any  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion to  those  in  and  out  of  the  media  who 
have  been  exploiting  the  Watergate  affair 
so  recklessly.  I  speak  of  those  who  In  their 
campaign  for  purity  In  government  have 
made  such  wholesale  use  of  slanderous  gos- 
sip, violations  of  grand  jury  secrecy,  leaks 
of  confidential  documents  and  meetings,  and 
any  other  device  they  felt  to  be  useful  to 
their  purpose.  I  shrink  from  offering  the 
smaUest  aid  and  comfort  to  their  attempt 
to  use  Watergate  as  one  naore  means  to 
subvert  the  decisive  mandate  of  the  1D72 
election. 

The  stage  has  now  been  reached,  however, 
at  which  Americans  must  oome  to  terms  with 
Watergate  if  Watergate  is  not  to  end  up 
drowning  aU  of  us. 

The  Watergate  affair  can  no  longer  be 
thought  of  as  merely  a  troubtesome  episode 
such  as  occurs  from  time  to  time  in  the 
political  history  of  every  country.  It  had 
its  faint  origin  in  what  was  Itaelf  a  trivial 
and  foolish  incident.  But  from  this  minor 
Incident,  as  has  often  happened  before  in 
history.  Watergate  has  expanded  on  a  aeale 
that  has  plunged  our  country  Into  irtiat 
historians  call  a  "crUU  at  tha  rtsUne."  A 
crisis  of  the  regime  la  not  like  a  political 
oonfrontAtlon  or  labor  dispwta  or  eoooomla 
recession  or  any  other  qtaelAo  and  liitt^ 
difficulty.  A  crisis  of  th«  rcigima  la  •  dif 
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order,  a  trauma,  involving  every  tissue  of 
the  nation,  conspicuously  including  its  moral 
and  spiritual  dimensions. 

The  outward  signs  of  the  depth  of  the 
crisis  are  obvious:  the  tmparalleled  down- 
fall and  departure  of  virtually  the  entire 
.?taff  at  the  head  of  government;  the  formal 
iintlati.c>n  of  Impeachment  proceedings;  the 
confesftons.  Indictments  and  trials.  I  won't 
repeat  he  list  of  what  all  of  us  know  much 
too  web 

Yet  at  the  very  heart  of  the  crisis  are 
things  which  cannot  so  easily  be  listed,  for 
they  consist  of  felt  truths  which  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  the  confines  of  charts  and 
(;raphB  and  polls  and  headlines.  I  speak  of 
the  spreading  cynicism  about  those  in  pub- 
lic life  and  about  the  political  process  itself. 
I  speak  of  the  pervasive  and  undeniable  sense 
of  frustration  and  Impotence  that  has  be- 
come the  dominant  political  mood  in  the 
nation.  I  speak  of  a  perception  of  corruption 
that  has  effectively  destroyed  the  Presidents 
ability  to  speak  from  a  position  of  moral 
leadership.  And  I  speak  of  the  widespread 
conviction  that  Watergate  and  all  that  it  • 
has  brought  in  its  wake  has  done  unique  and 
perhaps  irrevocable  damage  to  our  entire 
system  of  government. 

It  Is  in  the  nature  of  a  usual  crisis  to  swell 
and  then  recede,  to  reach  a  climax  and  then 
be  resolved.  But  it  is  a  peculiar  feature  of 
the  Watergate  crisis,  as  of  some  other  major 
crises  In  history,  that  even  as  the  moriths 
drag  out  Into  years  It  has  shown  no  sign  of 
receding.  This  in  itself  proves  the  profound 
significance  of  the  crisis,  far  beyond  the  sep-  ' 
arate  significance  of  the  individual  incidents 
that  mark  its  career. 

At  every  stage  since  the  prelude  In  June 
of  Wl2,  we  have  heard  the  prophecy :  ''Ei-erj-- 
thing  will  soon  blow  over."  And  this  was  a 
reasonable  prediction  in  the  early  months.  As 
a  rule  the  public  attention  span  is  not  very 
long.  Most  things  do  blow  over  in  a  few 
months. 

But  with  the  Watergate  affair,  the  situa- 
tion has  been  profoundly  different.  Invari- 
ably, after  a  sliort  lull  some  new.  usually  un- 
e.xpected  blow  has  made  the  crisis  still  more 
profound.  The  affect  of  the  landslide  re-elec- 
tion of  Richard  Nixon  might  have  been  pre- 
sumed to  push  the  whole  affair  permanently 
onto  the  sidelines.  But  as  things  turned  out, 
it  was  the  election  that  was  ptislied.  quick- 
ly enough,  onto  the  sidelines. 

And  now,  all  these  long  months  prove  to 
be  mere  prelude  to  what  lies  immediately 
ahead.  The  Imoeacbment  process  has  begun. 
The  House  will  or  will  not  vote  articles  of 
Impeachment;  but  in  neither  case  will  action 
by  the  Congress  bring  an  end  to  our  national 
agony. 

I  don't  think  many  of  us  have  seriously 
considered  what  an  imoeachnient  trial 
would  be  like  In  the  era  of  mass  electronic 
communications.  Public  opinion  wotild  com- 
pel the  proceeding  to  be  televised.  For  three 
months  or  more  the  Senate  Chamber  would 
be  transformed  Into  a  staee  set  for  the  great- 
est melodrama  ever  conceived.  Hlotory  would 
come  to  a  stoo  for  the  duration — in  the 
countrv  and  throuehotit  the  world.  The 
ruler  of  the  mightiest  nation  on  earth  would 
be  starred  as  the  nrisoner  in  the  dock.  Tlie 
Chamber  would  become  a  aoth  Century 
Roman  Coliseum  as  the  performers  are 
thrown  to  the  electronic  llo"s.  Tlie  most  sor- 
did drees  du«  uo  bv  the  Watergate  miners 
would  Inflame  the  nasslona  of  the  domestic 
audience  and  provoke  the  guffaws,  prurient 
curlosltv.  or  amazement  of  the  outside 
world.  The  audience  would  hear  those  mael- 
(•al  tanes  In  full — that  could  not  be  avoided. 
Not  only  the  words  directly  relevant  to 
charges  at  Issue,  but  all  the  surrounding 
talk  and  enithets  of  touch,  earthy  men  speak- 
ing as  such  men  do  In  their  sxtpposedly  pri- 
vate dialogite. 


Can  anyone  imagine  that  such  a  trial  could 
bring  the  nation  back  on  an  even  keel  and 
steady  course;  that  it  could  fall  to  hurt  the 
Presidency  itself? 

True,  Impeachment  is  established  in  the 
Constitution.  Many  nrgue  therefrom  that 
impeachment  is  the  only  proper  procedure 
for  dealing  with  alleged  presidential  derelic- 
tion. They  say  that  the  result  of  the  im- 
peachment action  will  clear  up  the  Water- 
gate affair  one  way  or  the  other,  pull  the  n.i- 
tion  out  of  the  crisis,  and  enable  us  to  go 
constructively  forward  again.  This  is  an  il- 
lusion appai-ently  shared  by  at  least  some 
people  on  all  sides  of  tlie  Watergate  issue. 

In  the  given  circumstances,  however,  the 
Impeacnment  process  cannot  possibly  re- 
solve the  crisis.  It  can  only  exacerbate  it  still 
more,  with  reverberations  that  will  be  felt 
not  only  throiigh  1976  but  for  many  years 
beyond. 

Suppose  the  House  votes  articles  of  im- 
peachment and  the  Senate  convicts.  That  re- 
sult would  leave  a  sizeable,  embittered,  stub- 
born minority  convinced  that  the  media  had 
hounded  Richard  Nixon  out  of  office  in  order 
to  upset  the  mandate  of  the  1972  vote  and 
subvert  what  it  believes  to  be  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Republic.  On  the  otlier  hand, 
suppose  the  House  fails  to  impeach,  or  the 
Senate,  judging  a  House-voted  impeaclunent. 
falls  to  convict.  With  equal  certainty  that 
would  leave  a  major  segment  of  the  con- 
stituency equally  embittered  and  unrec- 
onciled, conviueed  that  the  Congress  had 
placed  political  expediency  above  its  duty. 
Does  either  outcome  hold  the  slightest  prom- 
ise of  domestic  tranquility? 

t  t  ,  .«  t. 

There  is  one  way  and  one  way  only  by 
which  the  crisis  can  be  resolved,  and  the 
country  pulled  out  of  the  Watergate  swamp. 
I  propose  an  extraordinary  act  of  statesman- 
ship and  courage — an  act  at  once  noble  and 
heartbreaking;  at  once  serving  the  greater 
interests  of  the  nation,  the  institution  of 
the  Presidency,  and  the  stated  goals  for 
which  he  so  suooeesfully  campaigned.  That 
act  Is  Richard  Nixon's  own  voluntary  res- 
ignation as  President  of  the  TTnited  States. 

Inevitably  the  President  is  the  focus,  the 
essence  of  the  crisis  of  the  regime;  the  Unch- 
pin  of  its  entire  structure.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise.  The  character  of  a  regime  al- 
ways reflects  and  expresses  the  character  of 
Its  leader.  It  is  he  wlio  appoints  his  executive 
staff.  If  he  does  not  explicitly  conimand  what 
his  aides  and  agents  do,  they  in  any  event 
do  what  they  sense  and  believe  he  wants 
them  to  do.  The  captain  is  responsible  for 
his  ship,  the  commander  for  his  army.  And 
Mr.  Nixon  has  explicitly  recognized  this  re- 
sponslbUity. 

If  the  President  withdrew,  this  crisis  would 
be  resolved.  Watergate  scars  would  remain,  of 
course.  The  debris  would  have  to  be  cleaned 
up.  There  would  still  be  many  of  the  problems 
that  have  issued  out  of  Watergate — not  to 
mention  the  other  mammoth  problems  our 
country   faces. 

Bvtt  the  organic,  Integrated,  pervasive  crisis 
of  the  regime  would  at  once  fall  apart  Into 
separated  elements. 

Self-evidently,  the  impeachment  process 
would  end.  Congress  would  be  automatically 
discharged  of  the  Watergate  affair,  and  could 
devote  Itself  to  its  legislative  business.  A  new 
President  would  be  at  the  helm,  with  the 
capacity  to  inspire  and  to  restrain  the  Con- 
gress; to  reach  out  to  the  people  with  the 
restored  authority  and  moral  strength  that 
is  so  essential  an  ingredient  of  the  Presi- 
dency. 

I  realize  that  there  is  an  argument  against 
resignation,  which  might  be  best  summed  up 
in  the  Injunction  to  "bear  those  ills  we  have, 
than  fly  to  others  we  know  not  of."  To  this 
argiunent  I  can  only  reply  that  it  is  not  giveit 
to  us  to  be  able  to  predict  the  future  but  It 
Is  demanded  of  us  that  we  obey  the  dictates 


of  rea.^n  and  conscience  and  this  Is  whdt 
I  have  attempted  to  do.  I  cannot  guarantee 
that  the  course  I  have  recommended  wiU 
bring  our  nation  tranquility — ^but  it  will, 
most  certainly,  free  our  nation  from  the 
particular  spiritual  crisis  that  Watergate 
has  niac)e  the  central  political  fact  oi  our 
time. 

I  think  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  that 
my  conclusion  is  based  not  on  a  reaction  to 
any  single  incident  or  event  but  on  what  I 
see  to  be  the  cumulative  effects  of  the  entire 
affair.  It  is  fruitless  to  argue  that  much  of 
what  has  occurred  in  Watergate  has  oc- 
cxirred  before  and  will  in  all  probability  oc- 
cur again,  human  nature  being  what  it  if^ 
What  is  iuiportaiit  is  the  situation  in  which 
we.  who  Jjear  the  responsibility  to  ourselves 
aiid  CO  the  future  as  well  as  the  past,  find 
ourselves;  a  situation  different  not  only  la 
degree  but  in  kind  from  any  other  in  Ameri- 
can history. . 

On  this  point  I  want  to  guarantee  against 
niLsinterpretation.  By  proposing  the  Presi- 
dent's resignation  as  the  way  and  the  only 
way  to  resolve  the  crisis.  I  do  not  in  the  leas 
imply  belief  that  he  is  legally  guilty  of  an\ 
of  Che  hundreds  of  charges  brought  again^' 
.  him  by  those  sections  of  the  media  that  have 
appointed  themselves  permanent  grand  jurie;, 
and  pubhc  prosecutors.  My  proposal  reflects 
no  persoital  jtidgment  on  the  'matter  or  guilr 
oi  innocence,  for  I  have  made  none. 

Nor  do  I  propose  Richard  Nixon's  resigna- 
tion as  a  retreat  by  him.  or  as  in  any  way 
ackuoiviedging  either  guilt  or  weakness 
Richard  Nixon's  resignation  noiv — before  any 
irreversible  action  takes  place  in  the  im- 
peachment process — would  be.  and  should  be. 
a  free,  positive,  and  maguauimous  act  on  his 
part.  It  v.'otild  be  an  act  of  sacriflce  for  the 
achievement  of  the  goals  that  he  has  pro- 
claimed. 

He  would  be  succeeded  by  a  man  of  hi^ 
own  choice;  and  one,  most  importantly,  whck 
is  free  of  any  connection  whatever  with  the 
entire  Watergate  affairs.  Gerald  Ford  up- 
holds the  policies  for  wliich  the  electorate 
overwhelmingly  voted  in  November  1972 
Therefore  his  installation  would  be  in  no  way 
a  repudiation  of  the  electoral  mandate 
Rather,  It  would  reaffirm  those  goals,  whic:i 
have  been  forgotten  or  neglected  or  defeated 
in  the  Watergate  shambles;  and  it  would 
offer  a  much  more  favorable  chance  of  real- 
izing them  than  is  possible  while  the  crisis 
continues. 

I  am  deeply  aware,  of  cottrse.  that  in  re'ceu': 
weeks  Richard  Nixon  has  found  several  oc- 
casions to  say  that  he  must  defend  the 
office  of  the  President,  and  that  he  there- 
fore should  not  resign  becatise  that  would 
weaken  the  office.  But  precisely  the  opposite 
is  the  case.  In  order  to  preserve  the  Presi- 
dency, Richard  Nixon  must  resign  as  Presi- 
dent. If  future  Presidents  are  to  carry  out 
their  g;rave  responsibilities  tn  the  free  and 
tmfettered  manner  President  Nixon  desires. 
they  mtist  be  able  to  inherit  an  of&ct  tha' 
has  not  been  Irrevocably  weakened  by  a  long, 
slow,  agonizing,  inch-by-inch  process  of  at- 
trition. As  it  now  stands,  the  office  of  the 
President  is  in  danger  of  succumbing  to  the 
death  of  a  thousand  cuts.  The  only  «-ay  to 
save  It  is  for  the  current  President  to  re- 
sign, leaving  the  office  free  to  defend  Itself 
with  a  new  inctunbent. 

Mr.  NUon  also  argues  that  it  wovild  be 
destructive  of  the  office  for  a  President  to  be 
hounded  out  of  office  because  he  happens 
to  have  a  low  rating  in  the  polls.  In  normal 
circumstances  I  would  agree.  But  we  have 
m  the  present  case  a  qualitative  difference 
that  hinges  not  on  the  fact  of  a  low  rating 
but  on  the  reasons  for  that  ratUig.  The  Pres- 
ident's current  rating  in  the  poUs  does  not 
reflect  a  dissatisfaction  with  one,  or  two, 
or  a  dozen  specific  issues.  Rather  it  reflects 
a  cumulative  loss  of  faith  that  has  eroded 
his  credibility  and  moral  authority:  a  lo»3 
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that.  In  my  Judgment,  Is  beyond  r^air.  This 
goes  to  the  heiirt  of  the  crisis  of  regime  that 
Is  unique  to  Watergate.  ^ 

Finally,  there  la  the  fact  that .  the  office 
of  the  President  la  not  the  only  Institutton 
for  which  we  must  be  concerned.  We  need  a 
strong  President  now  as  well  as  In  ttte  future. 
We  need  the  balance  wheel  that  alc^e  can  be 
provided  by  a  President  able  to  exercise  the 
full  authority  of  hU  office,  or  we  rufl  the  risk 
of  a  runaway  Congress  that  could  <X>nimlt  tis 
to  new  and  dangero\is  programs  from  which 
we  may  never  be  able  to  extricate  ^urselves. 
No  one  disagrees  about  the  need  ^  defend 
the  office  of  the  President.  But  thera  is  little 
point  in  protecting  the  office  of  the  I^sldent 
If  at  the  same  tbne  Irreparable  dttnage  Is 
done  to  the  Republic  as  we  have  knof 

I  do  not  doubt  that,  as  he  sees  anj 
his  own  conduct,  Richard  Nixon  hi 
throughout  this  time  of  troubles  for  | 
believed  to  be  the  well-being  of  his 
I  hope  and  pray  he  will  realise  that  tb| 
e*t  and  culminating  action  he  can 
for  his  country  H  the  renunciation || 
world's  highest  offloe.  His  count 
the  historians  of  the  future,  I  feel  sure 
Judge  that  action  In  terms  of  the  cfurage. 


patriotism,  and  8elf-«acrlfloe  it  would 
matically  display. 
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REPLACINa  WELFARE  WITH 
ANTEED  EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  a 
article  In  Challenge  magazine  I 
Arnold  H.  Packer  outlines  a  ph  i 
replacing  welfare  with  categoric 
guarantees.  The  keystone  of  Dr. 
er's  proposal  is  a  guarantee  of  a  Jib  for 
one  person  in  every  family.  Every  funily 
that  contains  one  or  more  children 
be  entitled  to  one  Job  paying  on^ 
the  median  family  income  or  abou 
hour,  or  an  annual  income  of 
$6,000  in  1974.  The  same  guarantee 
apply  to  single-parent  families;  bc^ever, 
such  families  would  also  be  able  to  jhoose 
a  guaranteed  half-time  job  payinglliree- 
dghths  the  median  national  incclne,  or 
about  $4,000  in  1974.  Single-paret^  fami- 
lies with  preschool  children  could|  choose 
to  forgo  both  work  options  aqfl  elect, 
instead,  to  receive  a  welfsu'e  li^yment 
equal  to  one -quarter  the  median  yicome, 
or  $3,000. 

Dr.  Packer  observes  that  oiu^:  society 
has  come  to  recognize  that  the  Existing 
welfare  system  win  not  do,  but"  we  yet 
cumot  decide  on  an  alternative  program, 
whether  welfare  reform,  a  nega|lve  in- 
come tax.  wage  subsidies,  or  pu^ic  sec- 
tor Jobs.  Our  challenge,  he  suggests,  is 
to  seek  a  solutkMi  that  is  both  Aumane 
in  terms  of  providing  Income  f<i:  those 
who  do  not  have  it,  and  paroduHtfre  to 
society.  I 

Dr.  Packer  suggests  that  the  pfogram 
would  be  operated  through  the  Federal 
Employment  Service.  A  person  w^uld  go 
to  the  FES  in  his  city  and  declare  that  he 
or  %he  is  eligible  for  a  guaranteed  Job. 
The  Service  then  would  have  alhnited 
time  to  check  the  applicant's  eSgibility 
and  find  him  a  regular  Job  payin^t  least 
the  guaranteed  wage.  If  the  job  «arch  Is 
unsuccessful,  the  applicant  is  pliced  on 
a  special  public  sector  job  payi%g  $120 
a  week.  These  jobs  could  include  jpi  num- 
ber of  possibilities  in  the  pufolic|aervice 
field.  f 

I  commend  Dr.  Packer's  artic^  as  aii 
tnnovattve  suggestion  which  stwuld  be 
considered   with  other   altema^ves   as 


we  continue  to  reexamine  the  effective- 
ness of  our  Nation's  welfare  programs.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EUFLOTMENT  GUARANTEES  SHOULD  REPLACE 

THB  Wel,fabe  System 
(By  Arnold  H.  Packer) 

An  open  letter  to  the  ghost  of  James  Madi- 
son: 

Mr.  Madison,  you  and  the  other  Founding 
Fathers  prophesied  that  economic  concerns 
would  with>;r  away  If  only  the  political  struc- 
ture you  created  would  endure  for  a  few 
generations.  Well,  Mr.  Madison,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  200th  anniversary  of  your  handi- 
work, the  millennium  has  not  arrived.  It  is 
still  mundane  economics,  not  the  philos- 
ophies and  fine  arts,  that  consumes  most 
of  our  InteUectual  energies. 

I  Unagine,  Mr.  Madison,  that  you  thought 
the  country  would  prosfjer  and  that  you  be- 
lieved in  the  diminishing  marginal  utility  of 
Income.  Well,  part  of  your  prediction  was 
correct.  I  dare  say  «e  must  be  at  least  as 
affluent  as  j^u  Imagined.  But,  unfortunately, 
your  view  of  human  nature  has  been  too 
charitable.  Having  more  hasn't  made  us 
want  less.  We  don't  measure  our  Income 
against  a  fixed  standard,  but  rather  continue 
to  look  enviously  at  how  well  our  peers  are 
doing.  However,  don't  be  too  disappointed 
with  your  countrymen.  Recent  surveys  sug- 
gest that  the  importance  of  relative  Income 
Is  worldwide. 

We  have  yet  to  solve  the  fundamental 
dilemma  of  income  distribution:  How  can 
we  eliminate  poverty  without  eliminating  the 
reward  for  working?  But  we  u%  making  prog- 
ress. For  a  long  while,  lUmoet  a  hundred  and 
sixty  years,  we  didn't  even  think  there  was  a 
dilemma.  Those  who  didn't  work  didn't  eat 
unless  th«lr  famUy  or  some  charity  helped 
out — that  tradltloa  of  self-reliance  yoa  be- 
queathed us. 

Then  forty  year*  ago,  weU  after  tlM  dec- 
adent countries  of  Europe,  we  began  to  re- 
alize that  not  everyone  could  work.  In  193S, 
the  Social  Security  Act  was  passed  to  take 
care  of  the  aged  and  disabled,  the  widows 
and  children,  and  the  temporarily  unem- 
ployed. 

Thus  our  society  InstltutionaliJEed,  In  gov- 
ernment, the  responslbUlty  to  support  those 
who  oouldn't  or  shouldn't  work.  As  a  nation 
we  bad  paaaed  the  Rubicon  and  recognized 
that  In  our  affluence  we  had  a  responsibility 
to  these  people.  Of  course,  reoognUlng  and 
discharging  the  responsibility  are  two  dlf- 
erent  things.  But  given  time  and  a  mecha- 
nism, the  country  does  reasonably  well.  As  of- 
July  1*74.  the  Social  Security  Admlnlstra- 
tk>n  wlU  pay  ita  average  retired  coaple  VSlO 
per  moQth.  and  tt>e  aged  poor  couple  not 
under  Social  Security  wlU  recetve  CSSO  from 
the  Supplemental  Security  Inooma  (881) 
program. 

But.  contrary  to  what  you  expected.  Mr. 
Madison,  the  solution  to  one  aconovilc  prob- 
lem seenaa  only  to  expose  anotber,  more  dif- 
ficult challenge.  Some  benefleiarles  at  the 
Social  Security  Act.  many  of  those  receiving 
Aid  for  Dependent  Children  <AFDC),  can 
work  and  do  work  more  than  occasionally. 
Therefore,  we  now  have  to  faoe  the  problem 
of  distributing  rewards  among  potential 
workers.  What  should  be  provided  to  single 
parents  who  have  children,  and  what  about 
the  working  poor?  We  recognize  that  the  ex- 
isting welfare  system  will  not  do,  but  as 
yet  w«  cannot  decide  on  an  alternative — 
welfare  reform,  a  nefratlve  tnoome  tax,  wage 
subsidies,  public  sector  Jobs  or  what.  That, 
Mr.  Madtsot),  Is  our  current  proMen.  Per- 
haps when  we  solve  !t.  Inflation,  the  energy 
crisis,  campaign  financing,  and  a  few  other 
thlng.^,  we  will  be  able  to  leave  economics  for 


phflcsophy  and  art,   maybe  on  our  800th 
birthday. 

CATECORICAI.  JOB  CnAaANTKXS 

The  aolntlon  to  th«  probleme  ot  welfare 
and  the  working  poor  la  to  provide  Jobs  for 
those  who  can  work,  support  for  those  who 
can't,  and  some  combination  cf  work  and 
support  for  those  who  can  work  only  some 
of  t^e  time.  The  trick  is  to  accomplish  this 
equitably  and  efficiently — at  a  cost  the  pub- 
lic will  accept.  Moreover,  the  program  must 
not  create  incentives  for  fathers  to  desert 
their  families  or  leave  those  who  work  feel- 
ing that  they  would  be  Just  as  weU  off  on 
welfare.  It  Is  proposed  that  the  following 
arrangement  will  come  close  to  satisfying 
these  criteria. 

The  proposal's  keystone  la  a  guarantee  of 
a  f uU-Ume  Job  for  one  person  In  every  fam- 
ily. Every  family  that  contains  one  or  more 
children  would  be  entitled  to  one  Job  paying 
one-half  the  median  family  incooie,  that 
is,  a  wage  of  approximately  $3.00  per  hour 
and  an  income  of  about  M,000  in  1974.  No 
other  option  would  be  guaranteed  to  fami- 
lies that  contain  two  able-bodied  adolts  of 
working  age. 

The  same  guarantee  of  a  full-time  Job 
woiUd  also  apply  to  slngle-pareat  (primarily 
female-headed)  families.  However,  these 
families  would  have  other  options  as  well. 
The  single  bead  of  a  family  with  children 
could  also  choose,  if  he  or  she  preferred,  a 
guaranteed  half-time  Job  paying  three- 
eighths  the  median  income  ($4,600  in  1974). 
The  hours  of  the  half-time  Job  wouid  con- 
form to  the  school  year,  say  40  weeks  of  work 
at  26  hours  per  week.  Both  half-  and  full- 
time  Job  guarantees  would  be  considered 
fulfilled  under  the  same  conditions:  when 
the  earnings  of  one  family  menaber  or  the 
total  imearned  Income  received  by  the  family 
exceeded  one -half  the  median  Inoome. 

These  two  options — full-time  or  half-time 
employment — would  be  the  only  alternatives 
open  to  single-parent  families  unless  there 
were  preschool  children.  Single-parent  fam- 
ilies with  preschool  children  could  choose  to 
forgo  both  work  options  and  elect,  instead, 
to  receive  a  welfare  payment  equal  to  one- 
quarter  the  median  Income  itZfiOQ).  Fam- 
ilies without  children  and  unrelated  indi- 
viduals would  also  be  guaranteed  full-time 
employment.  However,  the  wage  would  be 
less — three-eighths  the  median  ($4,500)  for 
childless  families  and  one-quarter  ($3.0(X)) 
for  single  Individuals. 

The  various  options  are  shown  in  the  table. 
In  addition  to  creating  Job  guarantees,  the 
plan  would  eliminate  minimum  wage  laws 
and  most  In-klnd  programs  such  as  food 
stamps  and  public  housing. 

WHr     CUABASTIXC     JOBS? 

Every  society  must  ccmttmiany  reconcile 
the  fundamental  objecttvea  of  efBdeacy  and 
equity.  The  reooncUiatkin  la  reflected  In  In- 
come distribution.  {A  society  eo  Inhvoiane 
as  to  be  oonoerned  solely  with  eUdency 
would  let  those  without  tbe  cap«kcity  to  earn 
a  living  starve — and  this  Ineluilee  the  chil- 
dren of  the  unemployed.  On  tbe  other  band, 
a  society  so  muddle-beaded  that  it  paeaes 
out  financial  reward*  equally  and  without 
regard  to  productivity  may  aoon  And  that 
everyone  is  equally  poor.)  Therefore,  we  most 
seek  a  compromise  that  is  both  humane  and 
productive.  However,  our  dietrlbution — in 
which  the  poorest  fifth  among  U<8.  families 
receives  about  one-«lt(htb  as  nuich  Inoome 
OS  the  rlcheet  fifth — may  be  neither  humane 
nor  productive.  The  pooreat  fifth  W  tbe  sub- 
ject of  anost  income -maintenance  schemes. 
It  turns  out.  coiucldentaUy.  that  theee  are 
the  famlUes  whose  Innnmee  are  lesa  than  half 
the  median.  About  a  third  of  tbe.se  families 
are  headed  by  an  aged  person  and  another 
third  by  females.  The  remaining  third  are 
poor  two-parent  famlliM. 

It  Is  the  mixed  demographic  character  of 
the  poore-:!  20  percent  that  makes  the  wel- 
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fare  problem  so  complex.  In  addition  to  the 
tension  between  equity  and  efficiency,  there 
is  a  conflict  between  what  may  be  called 
•<jorfc  equity  and  support  equity.  We  are  torn 
oetween  the  Protestant  work  ethic — those 
who  sow  shall  reap — and  the  Christian  char- 
ity principle  of  supporting  the  needy.  The 
Welfare  Rights  Organization  has  caUed  for 
welfare  Incomes  of  $6,600,  more  than  half 
the  median  family  Income.  And  Oallup  polls 
aver  the  years  report  that  tbe  public  agrees 
that  half  the  median  family  Income  Is  the 
minimum  necessary  for  a  family  of  four  "to 
get  along."  Unfortunately,  $6.6(X)  is  approxi- 
mately the  average  take-home  pay  for  a 
worker  with  three  dependents. 

Most  people  would  be  offended  by  an  in- 
oome-niaintenance  system  that  provides  a 
factory  worker  no  more  take-home  pay  than 
the  welfare  recipient  who  either  cannot  or 
will  not  work.  Those  who  decry  Archie 
Bunker  and  bemoan  poverty  in  the  midst  of 
our  *'aflluence"  should  recognize  that  Archie 
and  his  friends  take  home  only  $6,500  a  year. 
The  average  production  or  nonsupervisory 
wage  Is  only  around  $4.00  an  hour.  That  is  a 
gross  Income  of  $8,0(X)  for  a  full  year — before 
tax  deductions,  union  dues  and  work  ex- 
penses. 

However,  It  Is  consistent  with  both  work 
and  support  ethk:s  to  see  to  It  that  a  famUy 
head  who  wants  to  work  can  earn  an  ade- 
quate Income.  Even  Archie  is  likely  to  agree 
that,  in  this  complicated  age,  it  is  society's 
responsibility  to  guarantee  every  family  head 
the  opportunity  to  make  a  living.  At  the 
same  time,  every  able-bodied  family  head 
should  be  willing  to  work  fxill  time  all  year 
if  the  family  contains  another  adult  able  to 
take  care  of  the  children.  That  is  the  line  of 
reasoning  that  leads  to  Job  guarantees.  How- 
ever, the  same  ethic  may  lead  to  other  solu- 
tions, and  so  the  {^iiarantee  Idea  should  stand 
the  test  of  comparison. 

WHT   NOT   SOMETHING   ELSE? 

The  poverty  problem  is  not  new,  and  there 
is  no  scarcity  of  proposed  solutions — ^welfare, 
welfare  reform  and  negative  income  taxes; 
Job  training  and  equal  educational  and  em- 
ployment opportimlties;  and  public  employ- 
ment or  wage  subsidies.  Why  is  the  guaran- 
teed-Job  scheme  likely  to  be  a  better  solu- 
tion than  these  others? 

The  tax-and-transfer  approach  includes  a 
negative  Income  tax  and  all  the  variants  of 
welfare  reform.  Certainly  some  taxing  of  the 
nonpoor  to  support  the  poor  who  are  aged, 
disabled  or  have  preschool-age  children  wUl 
be  necessary.  The  problems  arise  when  In- 
come transfers  are  used  to  aid  the  working 
pocx*.  A  successful  negative  income  tax  pro- 
gram must  reconcile  support  and  work 
equity.  However,  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  for- 
mula that  provides  adequate  support  to  non- 
workers  without  discouraging  the  poor  who 
can  work.  For  example,  a  $3,000  minimum 
support  level  which  declines  fifty  cents  for 
each  dollar  earned  means  some  aid  for  every- 
one up  to  Incomes  of  $6,000.  This  formula 
faUs  on  aU  accounts:  $3,000  is  not  enough 
to  live  on  (no  support  equity),  a  tax  rate  of 
50  percent  is  unfairly  high  at  these  Inoome 
levels  (no  work  equity),  and  a  program  this 
"generous"  would  cost  too  much  to  be  polit- 
ically viable.  The  welfare  reform  propooal 
that  was  defeated  last  time  had  only  a  $2,400 
minimum  support  and  a  tax  rate  of  67  per- 
cent. 

How  would  guaranteed  employment  com- 
pare? The  proposed  scheme  also  provides  only 
$3,000  to  a  nonworking  family.  But  It  allows 
the  famUy  many  choices  for  Increasing  that 
mcome  from  other  sources  (sxich  as  part- 
time  employment.  Social  Security  siu-vivors' 
benefits  and  disability  payments) — and  al- 
lows it  to  keep  most  of  what  it  earns.  Tbe 
plan  would  be  even  more  expensive  than 
welfare  reform:  perhaps  $12-$  16  billion  for 
a  total  program.  However,  Social  Security 
expenditures  Increased  by  $35  billion  over 
the  last  six  years,  and  so  the  question  Is  not 


only  cost  but  whether  what's  brought  Is 
worth  the  price.  There  is  no  right  or  chei^ 
answer  to  poverty,  but  rather,  a  solution 
which  Is  poUUcaUy  best  because  It  conforms 
most  cloeely  to  what  the  public  thinks  fair 
and  efficient. 

Tax  and  transfer  schemes,  whether  imple- 
mented or  proposed,  have  not  been  political- 
ly attractive.  The  demogrant  Idea  proposed 
by  candidate  George  McGovem  ($1,000  for 
every  person)  went  nowhere.  And  everyone 
agrees  that  the  current  welfare  system  should 
be  someplace  where  it  can  be  forgotten.  The 
current  welfare  system  faUs  because  (among 
other  things)  it  tries  to  separate  the  work- 
ers from  the  nonworkers  but  succeeds  pri- 
marily In  separating  fathers  from  their 
families. 

Can  categorical  Job  guarantees  avoid  this 
pitfall?  Some  say  that  the  moment  benefits 
are  categorical — that  Is,  depend  on  family 
status — incentives  to  alter  family  status  are 
created.  However,  family  structure  incen- 
tives are  inevitable  whether  the  program 
recognizes  family  status  or  not.  Even  a  demo- 
grant would  create  Incentives  to  live  to- 
gether— and  have  a  larger  family  If  one  more 
mouth  could  be  fed  for  less  than  $1,000  a 
year.  Moreover,  the  Job  program  described 
earlier  is  designed  to  be  neutral.  A  single 
woman  would  have  little  to  gain  financially 
by  having  a  chUd.  And  a  father  would  have 
little  financial  reason  to  leave  his  family.  He 
would  have  to  take  one  child  to  be  eligible 
for  a  family  head's  Job,  and  then  the  family 
would  gain  access  to  a  second  Job  or  $3,000 
only  If  there  was  a  preschool-age  child. 
If  a  husband  wants  encouragement  to  leave 
the  bosom  ot  his  family.  It  will  have  to 
come  from  another  source.  It  is  true  that  a 
woman  whose  youngest  child  has  entered 
school  might  have  an  incentive  to  have 
another  child  to  avoid  losing  her  $3,000 
stipend.  But  why,  when  »he  could  work  half 
time  and  Increase  her  Income  by  50  percent? 

The  current  welfare  system  not  only  en- 
courages the  father  to  leave  his  family  but 
also  tempts  recipients  to  hide  earnings  or 
other  Income.  This  falling  would  be  true  of 
negative  Income  tax  schemes  that  have  tax 
rates  of  50  or  67  percent.  There  may  be  some 
Incentive  to  be  dishonest  In  the  proposed  Job- 
guarantee  programs  also.  But  it  is  much  less 
venal  than  the  cheating  encouraged  by  the 
current  welfare  program.  Under  guaranteed 
employment,  cheating  provides  only  an 
extra  Job — not  extra  unearned  money. 

Another  problem  with  welfare  programs 
is  the  mcome  "notches"  they  create.  Earn- 
ing the  last  dollar  that  takes  one  off  the  wel- 
fare roles  means  the  loss  of  many  dollars 
in  welfare  and  ancillary  benefits.  The  sum 
of  public  housing,  Medicaid,  food  stamps 
and  related  programs  costs  more  than  AFDC. 
These  extra  benefits  often  make  leaving  wel- 
fare a  financial  disaster.  This  Is  a  problem 
that  a  negative  Income  tax  Is  supposed  to 
core,  but  It  would  be  difficult  to  do  without 
penalizmg  many  cm-rent  welfare  recipients. 
In  general,  the  notch  problem  Is  not  as  dif- 
ficult under  a  guaranteed-Job  arrangement. 
The  family  head  can  moonlight;  other  family 
members  can  work;  and.  except  that  normai 
taxes  must  be  paid,  there  Is  no  penalty  •antll 
some  second  family  member  passes  the  $6,000 
mcome  mark.  Moreover,  the  family  head 
may  be  successful  enough  at  his  guaranteed 
Job  to  encourage  his  public  employer  (or 
someone  else)  to  offer  him,  or  her,  a  regular 
Job  at  a  higher  salary. 

If  and  when  another  worker  In  the  family 
earns  $6,000  or  more,  the  famUy  head  would 
no  longer  be  eligible  for  the  guarantee.  At 
first  blush  earning  tbe  last  few  dollars 
creates  a  severe  penalty.  The  family's  Income 
will  drop  from  $11,990  to  $6,001  as  the  sec- 
ond worker's  salary  passes  the  $6,000  mark. 
But  obvloxisly  It  doeent  have  to  be  that 
way.  If  a  man's  wife  gets  a  raise  trotn,  say 
$5,900  to  $6,500,  he  can  quit  the  program  and 


go  get  the  best  Job  he  can  In  the  open  mar- 
ket. More  importantly,  a  notch  at  an  Income 
of  $11,999  hardly  appears  to  be  a  aoclal 
problem. 

The  strength  of  the  plan  Is  that  there 
is  nothing  to  keep  the  family  head  from 
going  out  and  seeking  the  beet  Job  he  can 
and  forgetting  the  guarantee.  In  fact,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  plan  Uiat  forces  anybody 
to  do  anything,  or  to  forgo  any  promising 
opportunity.  Only  the  government  Is  forced 
to  guarantee  that  every  family  head  can 
have  a  Job  at  a  "decent"  salary  If  he  wants 
one  and  that  a  single  parent  can  get  a  Job 
that  conforms  to  the  children's  school  year. 

All  of  the  welfare  plans,  negative  income 
taxes,  and  demogrants  are  plans  to  support 
the  poor  without  asking  anything  in  return. 
The  political  difficulty  of  upsetting  work- 
eqtilty  values  in  this  way  has  led  many  econ- 
omists and  pcditicians  to  seek  a  solution 
to  poverty  via  a  change  in  the  distribution 
af  earned  Income.  (If  we  divide  the  popula- 
tion into  five  income  groups,  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  income  differences  among  the 
quintUes  are  a  result  of  variations  in  aver- 
age earnings  per  worker — a  combination  of 
lower  wage  rates  and  sporadic  employment.) 

One  vehicle  for  changing  earned  income  is 
the  human  capital  approach,  which  includes 
equal  educational  opportunity.  Job  training, 
fair  employemnt  laws  and  so  on.  The  ap- 
proach has  been  challenged  on  empirical 
and  theoretical  grounds.  Job  traimng  hasn't 
fulfilled  its  promise.  Christopher  Jencks,  In 
Inequality,  has  callenged  the  premise  that 
education  Infiuences  income.  Lester  Thurow 
has  suggested  that  the  econonmy  generates 
the  mcome  distribution  and  that  educational 
differences  determine  only  who  wUl  be  at 
the  end  of  the  line.  As  a  wise  old  lady  once* 
said,  everyone  can't  be  above  average.  An- 
other tactic  Is  to  use  macroeconomlc  policy 
to  maintam  a  condition  of  overemployment 
in  which  employers  are  forced  to  upgrade 
their  workers.  Recent  Inflation  experience 
suggests  the  price  of  that  policy  is  too 
high. 

Thurow's  market-stnictuTe  approach  dis- 
cards the  optimism  of  human  capital  and 
holds  that  unless  the  labor  market  itself  is 
changed  we  all  can't  be  better  off — irrespec- 
tive of  investments  in  educa^on  or  train- 
ing. Thus,  without  structural  change  there 
may  always  be  a  dual  labor  market,  (tee 
market  will  have  good,  steady,  well -paying 
Jobs  for  those  who  have  made  it,  while  the 
other  will  offer  sporadic,  unpleasant,  dead- 
end Jobs  to  those  who  havent. 

Minimum  wage  laws  are  a  historic  attempt 
to  change  the  market  structure.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  minlmimi  wage  rate  is  always  too 
low  to  allow  a  breadwinner  to  support  his 
family  yet  high  enough  to  eliminate  many 
Jobs  that  secondary  family  workers  would 
otherwise  take.  Noneategorical  public  em- 
ployment-of -last-resort  encounters  the  same 
problems.  If  the  program  gives  a  Job  to 
everyone,  it  will  either  be  too  large,  pay  sal- 
aries that  are  too  low,  be  too  expensive — or 
have  all  of  these  disadvantages. 

The  point  is  that  If  Junior  or  the  ne'er- 
do-well  husband  of  a  successful  woman  ex- 
ecutive (or,  parenthetically,  the  wife  of  a 
well-paid  husband)  can't  find  an  adequate 
Job,  it  is  no  great  social  loes.  But  a  father 
who  can't  maintain  his  famUy's  eonnomic 
well-being  or  respect  because  he  bounces 
from  dishwasher  to  delivery  "boy"  creates 
an  unacceptable  situation.  That  is  the  prob- 
lem to  be  met  and  solved. 

The  simplest  aolution  Is  the  most  direct 
one:  guarantee  family  heads  a  Job  at  au 
adequate  Income.  The  Judgment  here  is  that 
adequate  means  half  the  median  family  In- 
come and  twice  that  given  to  welfare  fami- 
lies. Making  the  guarantee  categorical— one 
per  family — means  that  the  help  can  be 
foc'.ised  where  the  problem  Is  and  the  cost 
be  kept  within  bounds.  The  net  cost  of  the 
V.  hole  program — salaries  less  the  savings  on 
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velfare,  food  stunps,  and  public  Iloiisiug — 
18  likely  to  b«  less  than  one  percent  of  ONP. 

Those  who  have  agreed  with  the  (^ument 
up  to  this  point  might  still  believe  that  sub- 
sidized employment  is  a  better  idea.  That 
is,  find  some  way  to  malee  up  the  difference 
between  whatever  a  family  head  makes  in 
the  private  sector  and  the  target  of  $6,000. 
Wage  subsidies  have  a  number  oi  extractive 
advantages.  The  public  cost  may  beijlesB  be- 
cause the  govemnwnt  need  pay  9ily  the 
difference  between  the  private  wfge  and 
$6,000.  Moreover,  wage  subsidies  w^ild  not 
disrupt  current  market  structu^^  very 
much.  Finally,  the  work  now  done  Igr  family 
heads  in  low-wage  Jobs  may  be  ntorelsoclaUv 
useful  than  assignments  dreamt  up  ^  public 
employment.  $ 

However,  wage  subsidies  are  inarlor  to 
guarantees  on  two  Important  coticais.  Sub- 
sidies create  powerful  Incentives  f^  collu- 
sion between  employer  and  employee  Rather 
than  agree  on  a  raise  that  will  rejuce  the 
subsidy.  It  U  to  everybody's  advajltage  to 
arrange  for  hidden  pa^inents  enab|^g  boss 
and  worker  to  split  the  gOTernme]|t's  pay- 
ment, i 

Secondly,  disturbing  existing  la^pr  mar- 
kete  may  not  be  all  bad.  Why  should  the  pub- 
lic subeldize  private  employers  wh#  do  not 
upgrade  Jobs?  Job  guarantees  wf|l  force 
desirable  changes  throughout  the  ^b  mar- 
Iiet  for  family  heads  who  earn  close  t^  t6.000. 
Their  employers  will  have  to  make  \ibge-Job 
condition  offers  that  compare  favorasy  with 
the  new  Jobs.  Thus,  in  contrast  to^'elfare 
programs  that  drive  Archie  Bunker.?up  the 
wall,  categorical  Job  guarantees  shoald  look 
good  to  most  blue-collar  workers,  however, 
such  a  program  won't  be  without  i»oblems. 

MECHANICS  AND  PROBLEMS    I 

A  typical  response  to  the  Job-gparantee 
proposal  is:  How  would  it  w^ork.  and  where 
would  you  find  the  Jobs?  It  might  operate 
this  way.  A  person  goes  to  the  Federal  Em- 
ployment Service  office  in  his  city  and  de- 
clares that  he  or  she  is  a  family  head  living 
with  his  or  her  children  and  that  no  other 
taznily  member  is  earning  tC.OOO  anntuilly. 
The  Service  then  has  a  limited  time,  say 
ten  working  days,  to  check  the  applicant's 
eligibility  and  find  blm  a  regular  Job,  lii 
either  the  public  or  the  private  sector,  pay- 
ing at  least  the  guaranteed  wage.  If  the  Job 
search  Is  unsuccessful,  the  applicant  is 
placed  in  a  "special"  public-sector  Job  paying 
*120  per  week.  Tlie  Service  is  required  to 
maintain  a  list  of  these  special  Job  openings 
so  that  it  will  alwa}'6  be  able  to  acconmiodate 
any  applicant  It  cannot  place  in  private  or 
regular  government  Jobs. 

What  could  these  people  do?  Well,  for  one 
thing,  they  could  be  contracted  out — at 
full  pay — to  private  industry.  Many  firms  are 
willing  to  pay  $3.00  an  hour  for  temporary 
employees.  The  rest  of  the  Job  opportunities 
consist  of  urban  beautification  workers, 
schocd  and  hospital  assistants,  playground 
attendants,  traffic  directors,  and  so  on.  Some 
success  has  been  reported  In  experimental 
public  employment  programs  in  Canada  and 
New  York  City. 

•  •  •  •  • 

CATEGORICAL  iOB  GUARANTEES-OPTIOUS  AND  FRAC 
T»0«S  Of  MEDIAN  FAMILY  IhCOMC !  AVAILABLE  TO 
SPECIFIED  DEMOGRAPHIC  GROUPS 


Guaranteed 
wnployment ' 


Fwl- 
lin;e 


pontiles  witb  ctiiWre*: 

2  able-bodied  adults  of  nofk- 

•nt»i»       

S'>'(ie-par«nt  tamilies: 
Without   pra-sdiool-ace 

chiMrwi 

With  ptesdMoi-ata  eM<- 
drw 


Hai«- 
tir-e 


fiOl* 


'\ 


Hon. 
earned 
benefit 


None 
flofl* 


G«araRtMd 

•mploynienl  - 

Non- 

full- 

Half- 

earned 

time 

time 

benefit 

Families  without  children: 

Afed  Of  disabled ' 

None 

Nooe 

', 

Not  af«d  or  disabled 

(lone 

None 

Unrelated  individuals: 

Aged  Of  disabled  

Hore 

Hone 

■'[» 

Not  aged  Of  disaMed  .... 

'i 

Noiie 

None 

■  The  median  income  was  Sll.lOO  in  1972.  and  is  projecied  to 
increase  at  a  rate  of  approximately  6  percent  annually. 

■  Guarantee  is  eihawtid  when  any  fanity  member  obtains 
employment  providing  lantM  •qmi  to  or  exceeding  the  guaran- 
teed wage  or  when  Mimratd  incMne  eacMda  this  amount. 

•  Persons  legally  designated  as  disabled  (permanently  or 
temporarily)  could  elect  to  tike  tt>e  applicable  emplovnient 
option. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  .  The  time  for  morn- 
ing business  having  expired,  moniing 
business  is  concluded. 


ORDER    FOR   RECOGNITION   OF 
SENATOR  COOK  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesl- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  on 
tomorrow,  after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  imder 
the  standing  order,  and  prior  to  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONGRESSION.\L   BUDGET  ACT   OF 
1974 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  the  imflnished 
business,  which  the  cleric  will  state. 

The  assLstant  legislative  cleric  read  a.s 
follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1541)  to  provide  for  the  reform 
of  congressional  procedures  with  respect  to 
the  enactment  of  fiscal  meastires;  to  provide 
ceilings  on  Federal  expenditures  and  the  na- 
tional debt;  to  create  a  budget  committee  in 
each  House:  to  create  a  congressional  offlce 
of  the  budget,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  dur- 
ing consideration  of  tlie  pending  busi- 
ness. 8.  1541,  John  I.  Brooks,  and  J. 
Philip  Reberger  of  my  .staff  may  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Hathaway).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  al>sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  iiroceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  tliat  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  reschided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  com^nt  tliat  the  committee 


amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill 
as  thus  amended  be  treated  as  original 
text  for  purpose  of  further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  following 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  be  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  floor  during  consideration 
of  and  votes  on  S.  1541  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act: 

Robert  Bland  Smith.  Jr.:  W.  P.  Goodwin, 
Jr.;  Alvin  From;  James  E.  Hall;  E.  Wins- 
low  Turner;  J.  Robert  Vastlne;  John  Pearson; 
Vic  Rienemer;  Betsy  Hayes;  Gretchen  G. 
MacNair;    and    Robert    A.    Wallace. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  S.  1541.  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  is  the 
result  of  more  tlian  a  year  of  intensive 
study  and  work  by  the  Committee  on 
C3k>vemment  Operations  and  its  Subcom- 
mittee on  Budgeting.  Management,  and 
Expenditures,  and  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

I  introduced  tliis  legislation  on  April 
11.  1973,  and  the  list  of  cosponsors  re- 
flects the  Senators  who  have  worked  long 
and  hard  on  the  bill  during  its  considera- 
tion: Senators  Muskie.  Percy,  Metcalf, 
NuNN,  Brock,  Chiles,  Huddleston,  Ribi- 
COFF.  Allek,  Javits,  Gttrney.  and  former 
Senator  Saxbe  of  the  Con^mittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations;  Senators  Cannon. 
Robert  C.  Byrd,  Pell.  Williams.  Cook, 
Hugh  Scott,  Griffin,  and  Hatfield  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: and  Senators  Mansfield  and 
Cranston. 

It  is  diCQcult  to  single  out  individual 
Senators  for  praise,  but  I  would  like  to 
mention  that  significant  contributions 
were  made  by  Senators  Percy.  Muskie. 
Metcalf,  Nunn,  and  Brock  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Special  praise  also  is  due  Senator  Rob- 
ert C.  Byrd.  who  spent  many  days  work- 
ing on  this  bill  in  his  capacity  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Adrr\lnistration,  and  to 
Senator  Cannon,  the  chairman  of  that 
committee. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admui- 
istration  performed  admirable  work  on 
S.  1541  within  the  constraints  of  a  time 
limitation  imposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
members  of  that  committee  are  to  be 
complimented  on  the  product  of  their 
labors. 

The  legislative  lustoi-y  of  S.  1541  is 
unique  in  tliat  two  major  committees  of 
the  Senate  have  made  enormous  contri- 
butions to  Its  development.  Also,  dunng 
its  consideration  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  a  staff  work- 
ing group  was  assembled  by  Senator 
Robert  C.  Byrd  to  make  extensive 
changes  in  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Go\'emment  Operations. 

This  staff  group  consisted  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  chairmen  of  10  stand- 
ing committees  of  the  Senate,  4  Johit 
committees,  the  House  Appropriations 
Coitiinittee.  the  Congressional  Research 
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Service,  and  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Legislative  Counsel.  The  Senate  owes  its 
gratitude  to  these  staff  members,  who 
met  long  and  hard  under  the  direction  of 
William  McWborter  Cochrane,  the  staff 
director  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  and  Herb  Jasper  of  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  who  served  as  chairman 
of  the  staff  group. 

"ITie  Government  Operations  Commit- 
iee  also  is  indebted  to  several  of  its  pro- 
fessional staff  members  who  worked  on 
the  bill  from  its  conception  \mtil  the 
present.  These  men  are  Robert  Bland 
Smith.  Jr.,  chief  counsel  and  staff  direc- 
tor of  the  committee:  J.  Robert  Vastine, 
ininority  counsel  to  the  committee ;  Alvln 
From,  and  James  E.  Hall  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations: 
E.  Winslow  Turner  and  Vic  Reinemer  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Budgeting,  Man- 
agement, and  Expenditm-es;  W.  P.  Good- 
win, Jr.,  counsel  to  the  committee;  W. 
TTiomas  Poxwell,  the  committee's  staff 
editor;  John  Pearson,  minority  profes- 
sional staff  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Reorganization,  Research,  and  Inter- 
national Organizations;  and  Harrison 
Pox  and  Jerry  Gustafson  of  Senator 
Brock's  staff. 

In  addition,  the  committee  is  Indebted 
to  Alan  Schick  and  Louis  Fisher  of  the 
Congressional  Research  Service;  and  to 
Harry  B.  LIttell,  the  Senate  Legislative 
Counsel,  and  to  his  Assistant  Counsel. 
Lawrence  A.  Monaco.  Jr. 

Special  thanks  must  go  to  Robert  A. 
Wallace,  the  committee's  chief  consult- 
ant on  the  bill.  Mr.  Wallace  is  vice  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Exchange  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Chicago.  He  served  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson, 
and  before  that  as  staff  director  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  He  also  served  as 
assistant  to  former  Senator  Paul 
Douglas,  of  Illinois,  and  ts  the  author  of 
the  book,  "Congressional  Control  of  Fed- 
eral Spending."  Mr.  Wallace's  expeitise 
and  knowledge  of  the  congressional  ap- 
propriations process  has  been  of  invalu- 
able assistance  to  the  committee,  and 
to  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  in  developing 
this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  Is  one  of  the 
most  important  pieces  of  legislation  con- 
sidered during  my  service  in  the  Senate, 
and  I  do  not  say  that  lightly. 

My  first  year  here  was  one  of  the  last 
years  of  good  budget  news  for  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Believe  It  or  not.  In  1954  the 
Federal  Government  managed  to  cut  its 
spending  by  some  $2  billion  below  tlie 
previous  yeai-'s  level.  This  accomplish- 
ment has  not  been  repeated  in  the  ensu- 
ing 19  yeai*s. 

Of  course,  things  were  a  lot  different 
in  those  days.  The  Federal  budget  was 
only  $70  billion,  and  once  in  a  while  we 
actually  had  a  suiiilus.  But  in  recent 
years,  the  budget  news  has  been  consist- 
ently imfavorable. 

It  no  longer  is  possible  to  shock  the 
American  people  about  the  budget.  They 
know  that  each  year  will  bring  hisher 
taxes,  more  spending,  and  a  bigger  Fed- 
eral debt. 

Last  month,  when  the  latest  budget 
was  sent  to  Congress,  It  was  with  a  sense 


of  helplessness  that  we  were  given  a 
budget  which  breal&s  the  $300  billion  bar- 
rier in  Federal  spending;  lifts  the  Fed- 
eral debt  above  the  half  trillion  dollar 
mark;  increases  Federal  spending  $36 
billion  al>ove  the  amoimt  originally  esti- 
mated for  this  year;  must  speiKl  $30  bil- 
lion just  to  pay  interest  costs  on  the 
public  debt;  and  deUvers  the  14th  budget 
deficit  in  the  last  15  years. 

At  the  rate  the  budget  is  growing,  it 
will  exceed  $400  billion  during  this  dec- 
ade. By  the  time  the  United  States  cele- 
bi-ates  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  in  1976,  the 
Govei-nment  will  be  spending  more  than 
$1  bilUon  a  day,  with  no  letup  on  Sun- 
days or  holidays. 

The  latest  budget  shows  how  much  of 
our  future  has  been  mortgaged  by  the 
profligacy  of  the  past.  Seventy-five  per- 
cent of  the  total — $223  billion — is  im- 
controUable  and  will  be  spent  regardless 
of  the  actions  taken  by  Congress  this 
year. 

The  imcontrollable  size  of  the  budget 
is  one  of  many  trouble  signs.  Another  Is 
the  Presidential  seizure  of  power  to  im- 
pound fluids  appropriated  by  Congress. 
The  Constitution  clearly  establishes 
Congress  as  the  branch  of  government 
responsible  for  Federal  spending  pohci^. 
Yet  in  the  past  few  years,  the  President 
lias  violated  the  intent  of  Congress  Ijy  im- 
poimding  on  an  unprecedented  scale,  not 
merely  for  routine  administrative  pur- 
ix}ses  but  to  substitute  his  own  priorities 
and  preferences  for  those  of  Congress. 

A  Congress  that  cannot  control  spend- 
ing, cannot  effectively  control  the  execu- 
tive branch,  either.  Increasingly,  Con- 
gress has  relinquished  power  over  wliat 
is  spent  as  well  as  over  what  is  not  spent. 
The  budget  tells  us  what  must  be  spent 
regardless  of  current  policy,  and  the  Pi'es- 
ident  tells  us  what  wiil  not  be  spent,  re- 
gardless of  what  has  been  appropriated. 

Tlie  inadequacy  of  the  budget  is  re- 
flected in  the  habitual  inability  of  Con- 
gi'ess  to  complete  appropriations  before 
the  start  of  the  new  fiscal  year.  Federal 
agencies  and  State  and  local  goveiiiments 
must  depend  on  the  uncertainties  and 
stopgap  chai-acter  of  continuing  resolu- 
tions because  most  of  the  appropria- 
tions bills  have  not  been  enacted  in 
time. 

Congress  has  set  up  an  appropriations 
process  but  ignores  it  by  allowing  certain 
pi-ograms  to  be  funded  through  the  back- 
door. Over  the  past  five  years,  more  than 
$30  billion  has  been  added  to  the  budget 
in  the  form  of  backdoor  spending.  The 
result  is  that  at  the  same  time  that  reg- 
ular appropriations  are  being  given  care- 
ful scrutiny  by  Congress,  other  progianis 
proceed  to  enactment  without  tlie  same 
care.  In  many  cases.  Congress  authorizes 
programs  without  any  awareness  of  their 
fuU  cost.  They  are  open-ended,  and  the 
Federal  Government  will  have  to  pay 
whatever  the  cost  turns  out  to  be. 

Congress  never  decides  how  much  to- 
tal expenditures  should  be,  nor  does  it 
go  on  record  as  to  whether  the  budget 
should  have  a  surplus  or  deficit. 

The  total  seems  to  just  happen,  with- 
put  anyone  being  responsible  for  It,  or 
knowing  with  much  confidence  what  It 
will  be.  The  total  results  from  dozens  of 


sepsirate  actions,  most  taken  in  past 
years,  some  in  the  current  session  of 
Congress;  some  in  appropriation  bills; 
others  in  legislation  wliich  mandates  the 
expenditure  of  f  imds. 

The  total  revenues,  expenditores,  and 
surplus  or  deficit  in  the  budget  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  conditioa  of  the 
economy,  but  Congre-ss  does  not  have  the 
capability  to  assess  the  impact  of  its 
fragmented  budget  actions  on  the  econ- 
omy. 

These  inadequacies  in  the  budget  proc- 
ess derive  from  one  sounse:  for  more 
than  50  years,  Congress  has  taken  steps 
to  bolster  the  budgetary  capabilities  of 
the  President  and  the  Executive  branch, 
but  it  has  done  little  to  equip  Itself  with 
essential  budgetary  Information,  meth- 
ods, and  ctmtrols. 

Congress  has  not  established  a  legis- 
lative budget  process  comparable  to  the 
executive  branch  process  created  by  tlie 
Budgeting  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921. 

More  than  50  years  ago,  the  President 
was  given  the  power  and  responsibility 
to  prepare  a  comprehensive  budget  each 
year;  Congress  does  not  have  this  power 
or  responsibility. 

More  than  50  years  ago,  we  gave  the 
President  a  Budget  Bureau— now  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget — to 
operate  the  executive  budget  system,  and 
over  the  shears,  the  Budget  staff  has 
grown  into  a  vast  instrument  of  Presi- 
dential power.  Congress  has  no  budget 
staff  of  its  own,  and  it  often  must  hurdle 
over  the  barriers  of  executive  privilege 
and  bureaucratic  concealment  to  obtain 
essential  data  and  information. 

The  time  tias  come  to  restore  the  con- 
stitutional balance  of  power  over  the 
budget.  Not  by  taking  from  the  Presi- 
dent, but  by  giving  to  Congress  the  re- 
sources and  processes  essential  to  the 
performance  of  its  role  as  the  guardian 
of  the  Treasury. 

S.  1541  has  as  its  central  purpose  the 
establishment  of  a  congressional  budget 
process,  that  would  relate  all  fiscal  ac- 
tions within  a  comprehensive  and  con- 
sistent budget  framework.  This  legisla- 
tion has  been  pi-epared  with  almost  un- 
precedented care  and  consideration  by  a 
variety  of  committees.  It  was  stimulated 
by  the  work  of  the  Joint  Study  Commit- 
tee on  Budget  Control  which  was  estab- 
lished by  Congress  in  1972  to  study  means 
of  bringing  budget  totals  under  more  cf- 
fsctive  legislative  controL 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  budget 
legislation,  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  established  a  new  Sub- 
committee on  Budgeting,  Management, 
and  Expenditures  in  March  1973,  under 
the  able  and  diligent  leadership  of  Sen- 
ator Lee  Metcalf.  The  Metcalf  subcom- 
mittee expanded  and  revised  the  origi- 
nal bill  S.  1541  and  it  made  many  im- 
provements in  the  congressional  budget 
process.  Further  consideration  and  re- 
finement was  made  by  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  which  tmani- 
mously  repoi-ted  S.  1541  on  November  20, 
1973. 

Because  the  legislation  would  affect 
the  rules  and  operations  of  the  Senate 
and  many  of  its  committees,  S.  1541  was 
then  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on   Rules    and    Administration,    which 
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unanimously  reported  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  which  was  pre- 
pared In  close  consultation  \i^th  the 
Members  of  the  Government  OiKrations 
Committee.  i 

S.  1541  thus  comes  to  the  flod'  of  the 
Senate  with  the  unanimous  sugport  of 
the  members  of  the  several  committees 
and  subcommittees  to  which  it  fv^as  re- 
ferred. It  has  had  the  benefit  of  careful 
and  repeated  review.  Everj-  provision  and 
section  has  been  fine  tuned  for  itteaning 
and  impact.  A  multiplicity  of  pirspec- 
tives  and  interests  have  been  brought  to 
bear  on  the  bill.  S.  1541  is  not  a  ourried 
response  to  the  "battle  of  the  budglt"  but 
a  product  of  deliberate  and  open  arocess 
of  debate  and  modification.  | 

As  a  result  of  the  unique  legislatwe  his- 
tor}',  few  provisions  of  the  bill  renmin  in 
precisely  their  original  form.  | 

S.  1541  is  a  lengthy  and  compllx  bill, 
it  does  not  suffice  to  proclaim,  "lef  there 
be  budget  reform  or  spending  c<*trol.'" 
That  approach  was  tried  in  194ffiwhen 
Congress  enacted  a  requirementlfor  a 
legislative  budget  without  providing  the 
detailed  machinei-y  for  making  th( 
ess  work.  The  1946  legislative 
never  was  successful  because  i 
of  op>eration  was  not  spelled  out  inj 
S.  1541  provides  a  careful  and  e 
hensive  delineation  of  each  pha: 
facet  of  the  congressional  budget  p 

I  would  like  to  discuss  title  by  ti 
plan  of  operation  laid  out  in  S.  154|.  The 
parts  of  the  legislation  relate  to  oae  an- 
other i".  a  logical  pattern  for  we  Annot 
jerry-build  budget  reform  on  the*ands 
of  convenience.  Just  as  Congressl  must 
take  a  comprehensive  and  consist»t  po- 
sition on  the  budget,  so  too.  mtst  the 
fi-amework  for  its  new  budget  jrocess 
be  consistent  and  comprehensive. 

TITXE   I 

Title  I  deals  with  the  foi-matioj 
new  Committee  on  the  Budget 
Senate.  Establishment  of  a  coun 
budget  committee  in  the  House  of 
sentatives  is  left  to  determination 
Chamber. 

The  Budget  Committee  would  p*form 
a  function  which  currently  is  outsae  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  standing  comiiittee 
of  the  Senate.  It  would  provide  anBrena 
and  process  for  determining  total  budg- 
etary policy  in  the  light  of  eccmomic 
conditions  and  other  factors,  bringmg  to- 
gether for  concurrent  considerat^n  by 
the  Senate  all  the  essential  comp^ents 
of  the  budget — revenues.  spendin|,  and 
debt — and  it  would  enable  Congsss  to 
establish  broad  natioiial  piioritie^ 

The  Budget  Committee  is  a  ne<^ssary 
addition  to  the  committee  structure  of 
the  Senate  and  it  would  not  infringe  on 
the  jiulsdiction  or  operation  of  tSe  now 
existing  committees.  In  particular,  it 
would  complement  the  respoasilc^e  and 
effective  work  now  done  by  the  Appro- 
priations and  Finance  Committ«s.  But 
neither  Finance  nor  Appropriatioixs  alone 
can  bring  together  tax  and  spending 
policy,  and  for  this  reason  a  new  Budget 
Committee  is  a  necessary  first  ttep  in 
budget  reform.  f 

In  their  consideration  of  S.  15€1  both 
the  Government  Operations  Coi^nlttee 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  itdmin- 
istration  believed  it  the  wise  course  to 


establish  the  Budget  Committee  as  a 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate,  with 
as  little  difference  between  its  composi- 
tion and  operation  and  those  of  other 
committees  as  possible.  Guided  by  this 
principle.  S.  1541  provides  for  a  15  person 
Budget  Committee,  to  be  selected  in  the 
same  maiuier — through  party  processes — 
as  any  other  Senate  committee.  The 
Budget  Committee  will  be  designated  a 
major  committee  of  the  Senate,  subject 
to  the  limitation  on  any  Senator  holding 
memberships  on  no  more  than  two  such 
committees.  However.  S.  1541  provides 
for  a  brief  transitional  period  during 
which  the  members  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee would  be  permitted  to  retain  two 
other  major  committee  assignments. 

The  main  responsibility  of  the  budget 
committee  will  be  to  superintend  the  new 
congressional  budget  process.  The  budget 
committee  would  have  very  limited  juris- 
diction to  report  legislation — it  would  be 
authorized  to  report  only  one  type  of  bill, 
and  concerning  tliat  its  role  would  be 
largely  ministerial.  However,  the  com- 
mittee would  report  at  least  two  budget 
resolutions  each  year,  one  relating  to  a 
provisional  termination  of  the  budget  in 
the  spring  of  each  year,  the  other  a  final 
determination  late  in  the  session  but 
prior  to  the  start  of  the  new  fiscal  year. 

The  Budget  Committee — under  the 
standing  rules  of  the  Senate— would  have 
authority  to  establish  a  staff  of  its  own, 
but  it  also  would  be  charged  with  respon- 
sibility for  overseehig  the  new  congres- 
sional office  of  the  budget. 

TITLE    II 

Title  II  establishes  a  Congressional 
Office  of  the  Budget  and  vests  it  with 
broad  power  to  obtain  necessary  infor- 
mation from  the  executive  branch  and 
to  cooperate  with  other  agencies  of  Con- 
gress, such  as  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  the  Ubrarj-  of  Congress. 

S.  1541  favors  a  new  congressional 
budget  agency  rather  than  a  convention- 
al committee  staff  for  two  closely  related 
reasons.  First,  one  of  the  main  factors  for 
the  unfortunate  mismatch  in  budget 
power  between  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  has  been  the  superior  in- 
formational resources  of  the  President 
and  executive  agencies  and  the  In- 
ability of  Congress  to  obtain  informa- 
tion which  would  enable  it  to  take  an  in- 
dependent position.  For  this  reason.  Con- 
gress needs  a  specialized  agency  of  its 
own  that  can  function  year  round  to  ac- 
quire and  develop  the  data  and  analyses 
w  ith  which  to  make  informed  budget  de- 
terminations. At  strategic  points  in  the 
congressional  budget  process,  the  new- 
office  would  be  called  upon  to  supply  long 
range  projections,  analytic  studies,  and 
reports  on  spending  alternatives. 

Tlie  second  factor  is  that  all  commit- 
tees and  Members  must  be  involved  in 
the  detei-mination  of  the  budget,  if  the 
new  process  is  to  be  successful.  Each  year 
all  legislative  committees  of  the  Senate 
would  submit  their  views  and  recommen- 
dations to  the  budget  committee  con- 
cerning the  matters  to  be  determined  in 
the  congressional  budget.  Tlie  commit- 
tees would  require  both  expertise  and 
timely  assistance  if  they  are  to  be  pre- 
pared for  this  new  role. 

At  least  twice  each  year,  the  niember- 


shii>  of  the  Senate  will  be  called  upon  to 
decide  national  budget  policy.  The  budget 
policy  inherently  ramifies  to  all  comers 
of  the  Congress.  It  is  not  confined  to  na- 
tional defense,  or  to  housing,  or  to  space. 
If  the  Members  are  to  be  in  a  position 
to  decide  the  budget,  they  must  have  the 
facts  and  be  Infonned  of  all  alternatives. 
Accorduigly.  the  Congressional  Office  of 
the  Budget  must  be  available  to  serve  all 
Senators,  not  merely  the  small  number 
who  have  posts  on  the  budget  committee. 
It  is  not  anticipated  that  the  Congres- 
sional Office  of  the  Budget  will  require 
excessive  size  or  become  another  OMB. 
We  anticipate  cooperation  with  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  to  provide  for  an  ef- 
fective relationship.  S.  1541  calls  upon 
executive  agencies  to  provide  the  con- 
gressional budget  office  with  the  informa- 
tion and  reports  it  needs  to  do  its  job. 

TITLE    III 

Title  ni  is  the  heart  of  budget  leform. 
It  spells  out  step  by  step  the  process  by 
which  Congress  would  set  national  budget 
policy  each  year.  It  provides  a  timetable 
for  the  budget  process  that  links  the 
budget  to  other  legislative  actions  such 
as  authorizations  and  appropriations  in 
a  manner  that  makes  it  possible  for  con- 
gressional budget  action  to  be  completed 
before  the  fiscal  year  commences. 

After  receipt  of  the  President's  budget, 
all  legislative  committees  would  trans- 
mit their  views  and  recommendations  to 
the  Budget  Committee  which  also  would 
receive  a  report  on  fiscal  conditions  from 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  Early  in 
the  session,  also.  Congress  would  receive 
a  report  on  budget  alternatives  from  its 
Congressional  Office  of  the  Budget. 
Rather  than  having  only  the  President's 
proposals.  Congress  would  be  in  a  position 
to  assess  various  alternatives  and  their 
impacts  on  the  f utm*e. 

By  May  1  of  each  year,  the  Budget 
Committee  would  report  to  the  Senate  a 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  Budget  set- 
ting forth  the  appropriate  levels  and 
amounts  of  expenditures,  revenues,  and 
debt  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
total  expenditures  would  be  divided 
among  major  functional  categories  and 
within  each  such  category  they  would  be 
cla.ssified  in  ways  which  enable  Congress 
to  determine  how  much  of  the  budget  is 
intended  for  the  continuation  of  existing 
programs,  and  how  much  for  new  pro- 
grams or  expansions,  how  much  of  the 
budget  is  processed  thi-ough  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  and  how  much 
through  other  committees,  how  much  of 
the  budget  is  controllable  and  how  much 
is  not  controllable  imder  existing  law. 

In  the  development  of  S.  1541,  long  and 
serious  consideration  was  given  to  the 
possibility  of  setting  a  firm  limit  on  total 
expenditures  in  the  fli-st  budget  resolu- 
tion. I  believe  that  such  a  limitation — 
if  it  were  feasible — would  offer  the  most 
effective  path  to  budget  control.  How- 
ever, in  the  course  of  our  consideration 
of  S.  1541,  we  were  persuaded  that  Con- 
gress needs  a  flexible  budget  process,  one 
that  can  respond  to  changing  circum- 
stances and  that  an  early  deteimlnatlon 
of  spending  ceilings  might  be  rigid  and 
premature.  Accordingly,  in  its  present 
form,  S.  1541  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  appropriate  levels  of  sjiending 
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which  would  guide  Congress  as  it  pro- 
ceeds to  consider  the  individual  appro- 
priation bills. 

The  report  of  the  Budget  Committee 
would  clearly  show  how  the  amounts 
specified  In  the  budget  resolution  relate 
to  specific  appropriation  bills,  so  that 
Congress  would  have  a  convenient 
method  for  "keeping  score"  of  its  actions 
on  the  various  bills. 

Adoption  of  the  first  budget  resolution 
is  scheduled  for  June  1.  Prior  to  this  date, 
by  May  15,  it  is  anticipated  that  all  com- 
mittees would  have  reported  any  author- 
izing legislation  relating  to  the  next  fiscal 
year.  Bottlenecks  in  the  authorizations 
process,  which  have  been  one  of  the  lead- 
ing causes  of  continuing  resolutions, 
would  be  substantially  eliminated.  How- 
ever, S.  1541  provides  a  procedure  for 
waiving  the  May  15  deadline  on  the  re- 
porting of  authorizing  legislation  should 
the  Senate  so  decide. 

Special  procedures  are  provided  for 
floor  consideration  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. The  goal  is  to  provide  all  Members 
ample  opportunity  to  be  heard  and  to 
offer  amendments,  and  yet  assure  ex- 
pedited action  on  the  budget.  The  pro- 
cedures also  provide  that  the  budget  res- 
olution could  be  adopted  only  if  it  were 
consistent;  that  is,  tliat  the  amoimts  set 
forth  for  revenues,  expenditures,  and 
surplus  or  deflcit  are  consistent  with  one 
another. 

After  adoption  of  the  first  budget  res- 
olution. Congress  would  take  up  the  in- 
dividual appropriation  bills  in  much  the 
same  manner  that  it  now  considers  such 
bills.  The  timetable  of  tlie  budget  process 
is  constructed  so  as  to  assm-e  action  on 
the  budget  resolution  before  the  appro- 
priations are  considered.  In  this  way,  the 
Congress  would  know  how  the  amounts 
in  each  appropriation  relate  to  the  budg- 
et totals  and  the  allocations  made  in 
the  budget  resolution.  If  it  so  desh-ed, 
Congi-ess  could  enact  appropriations  pro- 
viding more  spending  authority  thtm 
anticipated  in  the  budget  resolution,  but 
it  would  know  the  effects  of  its  actions. 

The  Budget  Committee  would  report  a 
second  budget  resolution  after  action  on 
all  appropriations  Is  completed.  This  sec- 
ond resolution  would  set  binding  totals 
for  total  expenditures  and  could  not  be 
exceeded  by  any  subsequent  supplemental 
appropriation.  However,  Congress  would 
be  able  to  adopt  a  new  budget  resolution 
any  time  during  the  fiscal  year. 

With  adoption  of  the  second  budget 
resolution.  Congress  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  consider  the  final  paii;  of  its 
budget  process — a  reconciliation  bill  that 
makes  any  necessary  adjustments  in  rev- 
enues, expenditures,  and  debt  to  achieve 
the  budget  pohcy  of  Congress.  Congi*ess 
would  have  to  adopt  the  budget  resolu- 
tion before  adjoununent,  and  hopefully 
before  the  start  of  the  new  fiscal  year. 


The  featiu-e  of  this  title  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  special  procedm'es  for  the 
consideration  of  backdoor  spending  legis- 
lation; that  is,  legislation  which  does 
not  go  through  the  regular  appropria- 
tions process.  Moi*e  than  a  year  ago,  the 
Johit  Study  Committee  offered  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  backdoor  spending  ac- 
coimts  for  a  weakenlns  of  legislative 


budget  control.  Year  after  year,  Congiess 
trims  the  President's  spending  proposals 
that  go  through  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess; yet  each  year  bills  are  added  to  the 
budget  through  the  backdoor. 

Backdoor  spending  comes  in  a  variety 
of  forms,  and  S.  1541  recognizes  that  the 
control  pi-ocedm-e  appropriate  for  one 
type  of  backdoor  may  not  be  suitable  for 
othei-s.  As  provided  in  title  IV,  contract 
and  borrowing  authority  would  be  trans- 
formed into  ordinary  authorization 
measures.  Any  legislation  providing  con- 
tract or  borrowing  authority  would  have 
to  provide  that  the  new  authority  is  to  be 
available  only  to  the  extent  provided  in 
an  appropriations  act. 

Entitlement  authority  presents  a  sub- 
stantially different  situation  for  by  the 
time  the  matter  is  considered  in  an  ap- 
propriation measure,  the  United  States 
is  committed  either  legally  or  morally  to 
pay  whatever  benefits  have  been  enacted 
into  law.  At  the  most,  the  appropriation 
of  funds  for  an  entitlement  is  a  perfunc- 
tory step  that  offers  no  genuine  possi- 
bility of  budget  control.  Accordingly,  If 
Congress  is  to  achieve  effective  control 
over  entitlements,  the  Appropriations 
Committees  must  become  involved  be- 
fore the  entitlement  is  enacted  into  law. 
S.  1541  provides  that  legislation  estab- 
Ushing  new  entitlements  would  be  re- 
referred  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee with  a  10-day  time  limit.  Appropria- 
tions could  repoii-  the  bill  with  amend- 
ments or  without  change,  but  once  the 
bill  Is  enacted,  there  would  be  no  addi- 
tional appropriations  review  other  than 
is  now  provided  for  certain  programs. 

The  new  procedures  for  backdoor 
spending  would  not  apply  to  existing 
programs  and  authorizations.  Nor  would 
they  apply  to  social  security  tinst  funds, 
and  other  funds  which  are  substantially 
self-financmg  such  as  the  highway  trust 
funds.  The  bill  contains  a  provision  ena- 
bling Congress  to  exempt  general  revenue 
sharing  in  the  futiu-e  should  it  so  desii-e. 
Other  exemptions  are  provided  for  cer- 
tain Government  coiTwrations  and  for 
gifts  to  the  United  States. 

TITLE  V 

Early  in  its  consideration  of  budget 
reform,  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  became  convinced  that  the 
existing  timetable  of  the  budget  process 
was  inadequate.  Not  once  in  the  20  years 
I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  has  action  on 
all  regular  appropriations  bill  been  com- 
pleted before  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year. 
Continuing  resolutions  have  become  a 
way  of  life  for  the  U.S.  Congi-ess. 

Without  adjustments  in  the  fiscal  year, 
budget  reform  could  exacerbate  the 
problem.  In  addition  to  its  work  on  ap- 
propriation.s,  Congi-ess  also  would  have 
to  go  through  the  budget  process  which  I 
have  previously  described. 

The  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee considered  a  number  of  altei-natives, 
including  a  shift  to  a  calendar  year  cycle. 
But  it  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  fiscal 
year  runs  from  October  1  through  Sep- 
tember 30  offers  the  best  opportunity  for 
completing  budget  action  in  a  timely 
maimer.  An  October  1  fi.scal  start  is  In 
hai-mony  with  the  schedule  of  Congress 
and  would  do  minimal  disruption  to  the 
operations  of  State  B":d  local  govern- 


ments, and  especially  school  districts, 
which  are  dependent  on  Federal  aid.  The 
October  1  start  would  require  only  minor 
adjustments  in  the  schedule  for  prepara- 
tion and  submission  of  the  Pi-esident's 
budget. 

S.  1541  provides  for  an  orderly  transi- 
tion to  the  October  1  to  September  30 
fi.scal  year.  The  1976  fiscal  year  would 
have  a  15-montli  duration,  running  from 
July  1  through  September  30.  Thereafter, 
the  fiscal  calendar  would  revert  to  its 
normal  12-month  cycle. 

'ill LB  VX 

S.  1541  deals  primai'ily  with  the  budget 
processes  of  Congress.  This  emphasis  is 
appropriate  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Con- 
gi-ess has  provided  itself  writh  no  capabil- 
ity comparable  to  that  which  it  gave  the 
President  more  than  50  yesu-s  ago  in  tlie 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921.  Un- 
fortunatelj-.  Congress  in  the  past  has 
been  the  author  of  Its  own  budgetaiy 
enfeeblement,  for  while  it  was  generous 
in  giving  power  to  the  President,  it  did 
little  to  enhance  its  own  operations. 

Yet  even  as  it  considers  its  internal 
operations.  Congress  must  make  certain 
adjustments  in  executive  branch  opera- 
tions. One  necessary  change  is  to  require 
the  President  to  include  in  his  annual 
budget  the  matters  which  would  be  in  the 
budget  resolution  adopted  by  Congres*. 
In  this  way,  Congress  would  have  the 
necessary  information  for  making  its  ow  n 
budget  determinations. 

A  second  change  would  be  to  provide 
for  the  annual  submission  of  a  current 
services  budget  by  the  President.  This 
budget  would  be  given  to  Congress  by 
November  10  so  that  Congress  would  be 
able  to  get  an  early  start  on  the  budget 
for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

A  third  change  would  be  to  return  to 
the  principle  of  a  unified  budget  that 
covers  all  the  financial  transactions  of 
the  U.S.  Government  and  its  agencies. 
The  unified  budget  concept  was  adopted 
in  1968,  but  in  the  years  since  then  a 
number  of  agencies  have  been  exempted 
from  it.  The  exempted  activities  account 
for  approximately  $3  billion  in  1975  ex- 
penditures. 

The  President's  budget  is  only  an  esti- 
mate and  a  proposal.  In  many  recent 
years,  it  has  not  been  a  particularly  ac- 
curate estimate  as  both  revenues  and 
expenditures  have  deviated  from  the 
levels  projected  in  the  budget.  S.  1541 
wou^d  require  the  President  to  report  and 
explain  any  variances  from  his  revenue 
and  spending  estimates  for  the  last  com- 
pleted fiscal  year. 

TTTLK   Vn 

Tlie  Legi.slative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970  establishes  review  and  evaluation  as 
one  of  the  main  responsibilities  of  the 
committees  of  Congress.  There  is  some 
indication  that  committees  have  en- 
larged their  oversight  activities  in  re- 
sponse to  the  1970  legislation. 

S.  1541  fui-ther  encoxutiges  legislative 
committees  to  bolster  their  evaluative 
efforts  and  authorizes  them  to  use  tech- 
niques such  as  pilot  testing  for  this  pur- 
pose. Under  the  bill,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  would  be  directed  to  pro- 
vide asiistance  to  any  committee  or 
Member  lelating  to  the  evaluation  fimc- 
tions  of  Congress.  G.AO  would  be  directed 
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to  develop  and  recommend  standards  for 
the  renew  and  evaluatton  of  Oo^mment 
proflEnuDS.  ^ 

TxrtM  vnx  ± 

Anotber  aim  of  the  1970  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  was  to  promote  the  development 
of  stand Td  budget  classiflcaOons  and 
inf ormatloD  systems  for  the  budget  proc- 
ess. Lead  responsibility  was  vested  In  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  with 
OAO,  as  the  representative  of  Congress, 
cooperating  in  the  effort. 

Hearings  conducted  by  the  Joiil 
mittee  on  Congressional  Operat^ 
dicate  that  OMB  has  not  accor 
project  the  priority  it  deservesJ 
ficient  progress  has  been  made 
past  4  years.  In  addition,  OMB 
been  adequately  responsive  In 
budget  classifications  and  infor 
relevant  to  the  needs  of  Congres 

S.  1541  gives  GAO  primary  re| 
billty  for  the  task  of  developL 
standardized  codes  and  informatl^ 
terns.  OMB  still  would  be  involve 
cooperative  way,  but  I  believe 
work  win  proceed  at  a  more  satis^ 
pace  and  with  greater  cognizance  i 
gresslonal  information  requiremd 


re^Tonsibillty 
OAO. 


were    clearly    lod  ed    in 


TITLS    IX 


irocess 


in  the 
years 


The     congressional     budget 
r^resents  a  major  departure  in  Ae  way 
Congress    handles    financial    poJ  cy.    It 
would  be  wise,  therefore,  to  phas< 
various  components  over  severa 
rather    than    forcing    an    all-;  t-once 
application  upon  Congress.  Title!  IX  of 
the  bin  establishes  a  transitional 

Establishment  of  the  new  budg^  com- 
mittees and  the  congressional  >udget 
office  would  proceed  at  once.  Nexi  would 
come  the  conversion  to  an  Octob  r  1  to 
September  30  fiscal  year.  The  fins  stage 
in  the  transition  would  be  the  act  (ration 
of  the  core  budget  process  prov:  led  in 
title  m  of  this  bill.  However,  the  I  »udget 
process  could  be  put  into  openj  ion  a 
year  earlier — for  fiscal  year  1976-  4f  the 
Budget  Committees  deemed  it  iwro- 
priate  and  the  House  or  Senate  (  id  not 
disapprove. 

TITLE    X 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  also  connins  in 
title  X  a  very  sensible  solutionfto  the 
excessive  reservation  of  apprc^nlated 
funds  that  has  taken  place  during  the 
past  several  yea  rs.  | 

The  purpose  of  title  X  is  to  deane  and 
clarify  the  authority  of  the  Presi^nt  and 
other  ofQcers  and  employees  of  |he  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  place  apprc|>riated 
fimds  in  reserve.  It  is  intended  |o  pro- 
hibit the  Impounding  of  funds  ex«pt  for 
very  narrow  purposes  or  as  sp^lflcally 
authorized  by  Congress  in  appro^iations 
acts  or  other  laws.  ^ 

As  we  all  know,  the  executives  branch 
has  impounded  billions  of  dollatt^  in  the 
past.  Much  of  the  justification  "for  im- 
pounding has  been  found  in  the  Anti- 
deficiency  Act  (31  U.S.C.  665>,  vrtiich  Iuls 
been  misconstrued,  in  my  opinion,  by 
the  President  and  his  agents.      I 

The  Antideficiency  Act,  as  amended  in 
1950,  permits  executive  ofBcers  to 
establish  reserves:  _^ 

To  provide  for  contingencies,  or^to  effect 
.savings  whenever  saving  are  matfi^poeBible 


by  or  through  changee  In  requirements, 
greftter  efficiency  or  operAtloas.  or  oUmt 
developmenta  aubeequMit  to  the  dat»  on 
which  such  appropriations  waa  mode  araU< 
able. 

The  "other  developments"  clause  has 
been  interpreted  by  some  o£Bcials  of  the 
Executive  branch  as  justification  for  im- 
pounding funds  because  of  economic  or 
other  developments,  which  Congress 
never  intended  to  be  done. 

Title  X  will  amend  paragraph  (c)<2> 
of  the  Antideficiency  Act  to  delete  the 
"other  developments"  clause,  although  It 
retains  authority  to  establish  reserves  for 
conthigencies,  or  to  effect  savings  when- 
ever savings  are  made  possible  by 
changes  In  requirements  or  greater  effi- 
ciency of  operations. 

Since  these  are  the  only  permissible 
reasons  for  the  establishment  of  reserves 
other  than  as  specifically  authorized  in 
other  laws,  title  X  expressly  prohibits 
the  use  of  reserves  for  fiscal  policy  pur- 
txises  or  to  acldeve  less  than  the  full 
objectives  and  scope  of  programs  en- 
acted and  funded  by  Congi-ess. 

To  insure  that  reserves  are  not  used 
for  tliese  prohibited  purposes,  title  X  re- 
quires that  whenever  an  Executive  oflScer 
determines  that  any  reserves  are  to  be 
established,  that  officer  shall  notify  the 
Comptroller  General  at  least  10  days  in 
advance  of  such  establishment.  He  shall 
give  his  reasons  for  the  reserves  in  a 
clear  and  detailed  manner  in  order  that 
the  CMnptroller  General  may  determine 
promptly  whether  the  requirements  of 
title  X  have  been  complied  with. 

Title  X  carries  another  express  pro- 
hibition of  reserves  for  piupoees  other 
than  as  autliorized  by  law,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

Except  aa  specifically  provided  by  particu- 
lar appropriations  Acta  or  other  laws,  no  re- 
serves sliall  be  established  other  tlian  as  au- 
thorized  by  this  paragraph. 

This  sentence  means  exactly  what  it 
says :  no  reservations  are  to  be  made  ex- 
cept as  permitted  by  paragraph  (c>  (2> 
of  tlie  Antideficiency  Act  or  other  laws. 
If  reservations  are  made  for  any  other 
reasons,  the  Comptroller  General  will  be 
authorized  to  bring  a  civil  action  to  en- 
force the  prohibition.  He  is  expected 
promptly  to  do  so. 

The  Comptroller  General  is  authorized 
to  bring  a  civil  action  in  the  TJJS.  District 
Comt  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  the  Antideficiency 
Act,  as  amended.  Such  actions  will  be 
given  precedence  over  all  other  civil  ac- 
tions, and  he  may  use  attorneys  of  his 
own  choosing,  not  necessarily  those  sup- 
plied by  the  Attorney  General. 

The  duties  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral are  not  spelled  out  In  title  X  in  as 
much  detail  as  they  were  in  S.  373,  the 
impoundment  bill  passed  by  the  Senate 
last  year.  Nevertheless,  tlie  Comptroller 
General  is  expected  to  exercise  the  au- 
thority granted  him  under  title  X  in  a 
vigorous  manner. 

For  examiJle,  he  will  be  expected  to 
monitor  the  executive  to  insure  tliat  un- 
lawful reservations  do  not  take  place,  to 
move  promptly  to  determine  the  legality 
of  reservations  and  to  bring  suit  when 
he  determines  they  are  illegal,  t^nd  to 
keep  the  cognizant  committees  of  Con- 


gress Informed  of  actions  to  be  taken  to 
enforce  title  X. 

The  Comptroller  General  Is  given  the 
leeway  to  develop  a  system  to  monitor 
the  Executive  if  he  determines  that  its 
regular  activities  are  inadequate  for  this 
purpose. 

Title  X  provides  that  whenever  it  Is 
determined  that  any  amount  reserved 
will  not  be  required  to  carry  out  the  full 
objectives  and  scope  of  the  appropria- 
tion ccmcemed,  the  executive  officer  re- 
sponsible will  be  required  to  recommend 
the  rescission  of  that  amount.  In  other 
words,  if  the  President  feels  that  an  ap- 
propriation is  too  large  to  accomplish  the 
full  objectives  and  scope  of  a  program, 
he  can  come  to  Congress  and  ask  for  the 
rescission  or  reduction  of  the  appropria- 
tion. Congress  would  then  make  the  de- 
cision about  the  fimding  level  for  the 
particular  program  involved. 

The  rescission  process  is  not  intended 
to  provide  an  excuse  for  withholding 
funds  for  reasons  other  than  those  au- 
thorized by  law.  The  entire  system  of  ap- 
portioning funds,  placing  certain 
amounts  in  reserve,  and  recommending 
rescissions  shall  be  carried  out  in  a  man- 
ner designed  to  satisfy  the  full  objectives 
and  scope  of  programs  enacted  and 
funded  by  Congress. 

The  term  "appropriation"  as  used  in 
the  Antideficiency  Act — and  In  title  X — 
means  "appropriations,  funds,  and  au- 
thorizations to  create  obligations  by  con- 
tract in  advance  of  appropriations." 
This  definition  is  set  out  in  paragraph 
(c)  (1)  of  the  Antideficiency  Act. 

Title  X  also  contains  a  disclaimer 
that  notliing  in  it  shall  be  construed  by 
any  person  or  court  as  constituting  a  rat- 
ification or  approval  of  any  impoimd- 
ment  by  the  President  or  other  Federal 
employee,  in  the  past  or  in  the  future, 
unless  done  pursuant  to  statutory  au- 
thority in  effect  at  the  time  of  such 
impoimdment.  This  disclaimer  Is  in- 
cluded in  order  not  to  prejudice  any  of 
the  numerous  lawsuits  now  pending 
against  the  administration  over  the  im- 
poundment issue. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  tliree  teclmi- 
cal  amendments  which  will  be  proposed 
to  clarify  the  intent  of  title  X. 

The  first  amendment  would  replace 
the  word  "such"  on  line  18  of  page  184 
with  the  word  "any."  This  change  will  re- 
quire an  executive  officer  to  report  to  the 
Comptroller  General  any  proposed  res- 
ervation of  appropriations  at  least  10 
days  prior  to  the  establishment  of  that 
reservation,  along  with  his  reasons  there- 
for. The  word  "such"  could  lend  this  re- 
quirement to  an  interpretation  whicli 
was  not  intended  when  I  suggested  title 
X  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. The  intent  is  that  all  proposed 
reservations  be  reported  to  the  Comp- 
troller General,  whether  they  are  made 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  tlie  Antideficiency  Act,  which 
title  X  amends,  or  wider  the  terms  of 
another  law.  This  first  amendment  will 
clarify  tliis  intent. 

Tlie  second  amendment  will  delete  the 
words  "as  a  representative  of  Congress" 
on  hnes  22  and  23  on  page  184.  This  pro- 
vision would  authorize  the  Comptroller 
General  to  bring  a  civil  action  to  enforce 
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the  provisions  of  title  X  "as  a  represent- 
ative of  Congress."  In  my  opinion,  there 
are  two  reasons  for  dropping  these 
words.  First,  they  could  be  interpreted  as 
meaning  that  Congress  intended  to  re- 
strict the  number  of  parties  authorized 
to  bring  suit  such  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress or  a  beneficiary  of  a  program  for 
which  funds  are  resei-ved.  As  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration indicates  on  page  74,  it  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  sponsors  to  infringe 
on  the  rights  of  any  other  potential  party. 
Second,  the  Comptroller  General  would 
like  to  be  able  to  proceed  expeditiously 
to  bring  civil  actions  in  his  own  right  and 
not  only  as  a  representative  of  Congress, 
and  he  feels  that  the  present  language 
could  be  construed  to  limit  his  authority 
to  do  so.  By  removing  the  words  "as  a 
representative  of  Congress",  we  will 
avoid  these  potential  pitfalls. 

The  third  amendment  would  substitute 
the  word  "section"  for  the  word  "para- 
giaph"  on  line  1  of  page  185.  "Paragraph" 
would  limit  the  authority  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  bring  civil  actions  to 
enforce  only  the  terms  of  paragraph  (c) 
(2)  of  the  Antideficiency  Act,  as  amended 
by  title  X.  In  the  past  the  Executive  has 
Justified  the  reservation  of  some  funds  on 
gi'ound  of  paragraphs  other  than  para- 
graph (c)  (2) .  Since  the  intent  of  title  X 
is  to  cover  all  reservations,  the  Comp- 
troller General's  authority  to  sue  should 
extend  to  the  enforcement  of  the  entire 
Antideficiency  Act,  not  Just  paragraph 
<c)  (2) .  The  intent  of  the  sponsors  is  that 
the  Comptroller  General  will  monitor  the 
reservations  made  by  the  Executive,  and 
will  be  authorized  to  bring  suit  when  he 
determines  that  a  reservation  has  been 
made  contrary  to  the  Antideficiency  Act, 
as  amended,  or  any  other  applicable  law. 
As  amended  by  title  X.  the  last  sentence 
of  paragraph  (c)  (2)  will  state  that — 

Except  as  specifically  provided  by  particular 
appropriations  Acts  or  other  laws,  no  reserves 
shall  be  established  other  than  as  authorized 
by  this  paragraph. 

Therefore,  if  a  reservation  is  made  for 
which  there  is  no  statutory  authority  in 
effect  at  the  time,  the  provisions  of  title 
X  will  not  have  been  complied  with,  and 
the  Comptroller  General  would  be  au- 
thorized to  bring  suit  to  enforce  those 
provisions. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  studied  the  issue 
of  impoimdment  in  considerable  detail 
during  the  past  several  years.  After  more 
than  2  years  of  hearings,  study,  and  revi- 
sions, the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations fashioned  a  bill,  S.  373.  which 
would  have  permitted  the  President  to 
impound  funds  for  60  days,  at  the  end  of 
which  his  authority  would  expire  unless 
both  Houses  of  Congress  approved  of  his 
action.  8.  373  was  a  considerable  im- 
provement over  my  first  bill  and  in  con- 
trast to  the  impoundment  bill  passed  by 
the  House,  it  provides  a  workable  proce- 
dure for  the  regulation  of  impoundments. 

At  the  time  the  Senate  and  House 
passed  theii*  respective  impoundment 
bills,  however,  very  few  lawsuits  chal- 
lenging impoundments  had  been  brought. 
Memorandums,  rulings,  and  decisions 
have  now  been  rendered  in  more  than  30 
cases  at  the  Federal  district  court  level, 
and  a  few  cases  have  reached  the  appel- 


late couils.  While  no  single  ruling  has  yet 
emerged,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has  re- 
fused original  jurisdiction  of  one  case 
that  squarely  presented  the  constitution- 
al issue,  an  unmistakable  trend  has  em- 
erged at  the  district  court  level  against 
an  unbridled  Presidential  discretion  to 
impound.  In  Ught  of  this  trend,  I  feel  it 
would  be  unwise  for  Congress  to  delegate 
the  power  which  the  Constitution  gives 
it  rather  than  the  President— the  power 
of  the  purse. 

Furthermore,  by  enacthig  S.  1541  Con- 
gress will  for  the  first  time  in  generations 
enable  itself  to  consider  all  of  the  ramifi- 
cations of  the  budget  process.  After  this 
bill  is  enacted.  Congress  will  consider 
whether  to  rescind  appropriations,  or  to 
increase  revenues  to  the  debt  ceiling 
when  it  devises  a  budget  each  year. 

No  longer  should  Congress  be  subject 
to  the  accusations  of  fiscal  irresponsi- 
bility thrown  at  it  by  the  President,  and 
no  longer  will  there  be  political  justifi- 
cations for  Impoimdments. 

With  Congress  the  master  of  its  ovra 
fiscal  house,  title  X  will  put  a  stop  to  one 
of  the  primary  abuses  of  executive  pow- 
er, and  it  ill  do  so  in  a  very  reasonable 
manner. 

Mr.  President,  to  my  mind,  S.  1541  is 
the  most  important  legislation  that  Con- 
gress will  consider  this  year.  Its  provi- 
sions have  been  refined  through  the  leg- 
islative process,  and  I  believe  that  in  its 
present  form  it  represents  a  consensus 
bill. 

I  strongly  urge  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  to  give  it  his  complete  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate begins  floor  action  today  on  S.  1541, 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
The  redrafted  bill  before  you  represents 
the  combined  efforts  of  many  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  their  staffs,  working 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Rules  and 
Administration  and  Government  Opera- 
tions Committees.  These  efforts  have 
been  directed  toward  drafting  the  most 
workable  piece  of  legislation  possible,  in 
response  to  the  present  problems  of  un- 
manageable Federal  expenditures.  These 
expenditures  have  become  unmanage- 
able for  two  principal  reasons:  consist- 
ently high  estimates  of  Federal  revenues 
and  equally  consistently  low  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  imcontrollable  programs  such 
as  those  granting  benefits  under  statu- 
toiT  entitlements.  These  overestimates 
of  Fedei-al  revenues  tind  underestimates 
of  Federal  expenditures  have  been  pre- 
sentetl  year  after  year  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Piesident  and  his  staffs  in  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  other 
Federal  agencies.  Congress  has  lacked  a 
capability  of  independently  analyzing 
these  estimates  in  their  entirety;  and  in 
then-  interrelatedness,  expenditmes  to 
expenditm-es  for  competing  and  comple- 
mentaiT  programs;  and  in  the  relation- 
sliip  between  desirable  aggregate  levels 
of  Federal  spending  and  revenue.  In  ad- 
dition. Congi-ess  has  lacked  a  mechanisin 
for  comprehensive  leguslative  treatment 
of  all  Federal  spending  programs,  all 
Federal  tax  provisions,  and  the  desirable 
.stimulation  of  the  economy,  or  cooling 


off  of  the  economy  through  taxation  and 
soimd  levels  of  Federal  deficit  or  stu-plus 
for  any  given  fiscal  year. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
which  we  are  now  considering,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  bills  ever  worked  on 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, of  which  I  am  chairman. 

I  may  say  that  great  credit  goes  to  Sen- 
ator Ervin  and  his  committee  for  the  out- 
standing work  they  performed  in  coming 
forth  with  a  bill  that  we  were  able,  then, 
to  try  to  refine  and  to  get  in  a  consensas 
form  among  the  various  committees  in- 
volving legislation  that  we  could  trj'  to 
support  before  the  Senate. 

If  enacted,  the  bill  would  establish  a 
new  congressional  budget  process;  cre- 
ate Committees  on  the  Buc'get  in  each 
House  of  Congi-ess;  establish  a  new 
agency  of  the  Congress,  the  Congi-es- 
sional  Office  of  the  Budget;  provide  for 
a  congressional  budget  to  be  adopted 
early  in  each  session  and  for  this  budget 
to  be  reviewed  and  revised  or  reaffirmed 
before  adjournment;  change  the  Federal 
fiscal  year  fi-om  a  July  1  to  Jime  30  time- 
frame to  an  October  1  to  September  30 
time -frame,  and  establish  a  timetable 
and  procedures  for  the  completion  of 
both  spending  and  revenue  decision, 
within  a  comprehensive  framework  of  the 
congressional  budget,  before  the  October 
1  start  date  of  a  new  fiscal  year,  thus 
avoiding  the  use  of  continuing  resolu- 
tions lacking  explicit  congressional  pol- 
icy gtiidance  for  Federal  agencies  and 
programs;  improve  the  availability  and 
uesefulness  of  fiscal,  budgetary,  and  pro- 
gram-related data  and  information 
needed  by  the  Congress;  and  insure  that 
the  congressional  budget  will  be  the 
means  for  determining  where  Federal 
spending  is  to  be  increased  or  decreased. 

The  bill  before  you  is  necessarily  com- 
plex: it  aims  to  relate  the  many  parts  of 
a  complex  whole  to  a  new  systematic 
process  and  related  set  of  procedures. 
The  redrafted  provisions  in  this  bill  are 
designed  to  add  this  new  and  compre- 
hensive budget  process  to  the  existing 
congressional  decisionmaking  process 
with  minimiun  disruption  to  established 
methods  and  procedures.  The  underlying 
philosophy  for  these  changes  has  been 
the  objective  of  producing  a  bill  that  is 
enactable,  workable,  and  useful.  This  the 
Rules  Committee  has  a  sought  to  do  by 
safeguarding  some  of  the  existing  prerog- 
atives of  committees  and  Members,  by 
simplifying  the  budget  process  which 
wotdd  be  created  upon  enactment  of  this 
bill,  by  providing  more  time  during  each 
session  for  the  actions  required  of  a 
comprehensive  budget  process,  by  struc- 
turing an  orderly  yet  flexible  budget 
process,  by  establishing  realistic  proce- 
dures to  expedite  action  on  critical  con- 
gressional budgetary  decisions,  and  by 
providing  ample  time  for  a  transition  to 
the  full  operation  of  the  new  budget  sj-s- 
tem. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  as  apprehensive  as  are  we 
about  the  state  of  the  Federal  budget  and 
that  01  our  national  economy.  Huge  def- 
icits in  Federal  spending,  continuhig  and 
increasing  inflation  and  imemployment, 
.shortages  of  vital  resources — these  ar.d 
other  pioblem*  face  us  at  the  same  time 
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AS  more  and  more  competing  Federal 
prograois  Implore  additional  funding. 
Those  who  elected  us  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect concerted  congressional  action  In 
this  area.  The  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  responds  significantly  to  these 
needs.  And.  if  such  a  new  congressional 
budget  process  is  upon  enactment  to  be 
truly  effective,  it  nill  require  the  dedica- 
tion and  cooperation  of  all  Members  and 
all  committees  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  on 
which  we  begin  debate  today  has  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  nearly  200  year  his- 
tory of  this  great  Congress.  I  believe  it 
represents  ooe  oT  those  historic  turning 
points  in  the  evolution  of  our  institution, 
a  reversal  of  the  accelerating  erosion  of 
the  congressional  purse  power, 
tion  of  our  correct  role  in  the 
plan  of  government. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguishe 
man  of  the  Government  Ope 
Committee  has  indicated  in  his 
ment  that  the  bill  before  us  Is 
the  most  important  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion considered  during  his  long  8i|rvice 
in  the  Senate.  He  added,  "I  do  n^  say 
that  lightly."  The  Senator  from  J  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byro)  a£|o  In- 
dicated that  in  his  22  years  in  CoEpgress, 
both  in  the  House  and  Senate,  thisils  the 
most  important  piece  of  legislation  that 
he  has  considered.  In  the  statemedSt  that 
the  rfi»tinflii<ghfH  chairman  of  ther  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannqh)  has 
just  given,  he  has  indicated  the  impor- 
tance he  attaches  to  tills  landmark  piece 
of  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  simply  say  this, 
tbat  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  who  has 
not  been  In  this  body  nearly  as  long.  I 
not  only  consider  it  the  most  important 
piece  of  legislation  that  I  have  worked  aa 
since  coming  to  the  Senate,  but  I  would 
anticipate,  looking  at  it  in  perspective, 
it  will  probably  be  the  most  important 
piece  of  legislation  I  ever  will  woiic  on. 
no  matter  how  long  I  stay  In  the  Sen- 
ate, because  of  the  profound  effect  It  will 
have  on  the  operations  of  Congress. 

Just  as  my  distinguished  chairman, 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Erviv)  ,  has  looked  with  deep  concern  on 
the  deflcits  that  have  accrued  and  the 
lack  of  fiscal  responsibility  we  have  evi- 
denced. I  must  say  that  my  greatest  con- 
cern has  been  the  procedures  used  in 
Congress  for  handling  the  important 
matters  of  budgetary  control,  which  is 
really  the  control  placed  on  Uie  expendi- 
ture of  the  taxpayers'  moneys  by  Con- 
gress. When  I  came  to  the  Senate,  these 
procedures  struck  me  as  so  contrary,  so 
foreign  to  any  relationship  I  had  bad.  as 
a  former  industrialist,  or  as  a  trustee  of 
great  institutions  sMch.  as  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  the  UniveRslty 
of  Chicago,  and  the  minols  Institute  of 
Technology,  where  we  dealt  with  large 
sums  of  money  in  the  budgetary  proc- 
ess. Those  institutions  seemed  to  exceed 
in  skill  and  adaptability  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  Job  the  procedures-  estab- 
lished in  Congress,  where  we  are  dealing 
with  figures  that  far  exceed  In  tize  the 
budgets  of  these  tnstltutloos.       ± 


It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  have  such 
respect  for  a  former  colleague  of  ours. 
Senator  Williams  of  Delawsire,  who  con- 
sistently, as  the  Senate's  watchdog  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  taxpayers'  money, 
pointed  out  ways  which  would  give  us  a 
better  chance  to  balance  our  income 
against  expenditures. 

I  can  well  remember  back  in  1968  when 
I  worked  with  our  distinguished  col- 
league, as  did  other  Members,  to  try  to 
put  a  ceiling  on  Federal  expenditures,  a 
ceiling  oa  the  hiring  of  Federal  person- 
nel, and  an  actual  rollback  of  the  num- 
ber of  Federal  employees  as  a  means  of 
attempting  to  bring  the  budget  within 
controL 

When  in  that  year  we  were  successful 
in  pfissing  such  legislation,  in  fiscal  1969 
we  actually  achieved  not  only  a  balance 
but  a  $3.3  billion  surplus  in  the  budget. 
This  was  accomplished  through  the 
tenacity  of  certain  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  felt  that  in  periods  of  high 
level  economic  activity,  with  inflation 
one  of  our  major  problems,  we  should 
attempt  to  balance  the  budget  and  actu- 
ally reduce  the  debt. 

What  a  tragedy  it  was  that  then,  with 
the  change  of  administrations,  there  was 
no  really  conscientious  attempt  l^  Con- 
gress to  exercise  once  again  the  respon- 
sibility that  is  60  clearly  given  to  us  by 
the  Constitution. 

I  c<Misider  it  one  of  the  great  disap- 
pointments of  my  early  career  in  the 
Senate  that  I  was  not  persuasive  enough 
to  convince  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment, under  a  Republican  adminis- 
tration, to  work  with  Congress  in  estab- 
lishing the  same  kind  of  procedures  in 
subsequent  years  that  resulted  so  suc- 
cessfully in  a  surplus  in  our  budget  in 
1969. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  When  the 
Senator  speaks  of  a  siuplus.  he  is  speak- 
ing iu>w  on  a  unified  budget  basis  and 
not  on  a  Federal  fund  basis.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  was  on  a  unified 
basis. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  record 
shows  that  there  was  a  deficit  of  $4.5 
billion  on  a  Federal  fund  basis. 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  a  very  apt  point 
brought  out  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

I  can  say,  parenthetically,  that  on  the 
distinguished  Senator's  side  of  the  aisle, 
he  would  talce  second  place  to  no  one  for 
being  a  watchdog  of  the  Treasury  and 
attempting  in  every  way  he  could  to  see 
that  we  had  the  same  kind  of  fiscal  re- 
8ponsU}lllty  in  this  congressional  "fam- 
ily" that  all  of  us  would  have  in  our  own 
personal  families. 

We  did  accomplish  something  at  that 
point,  but  it  was  the  creation  of  the  Joint 
Study  Committee  on  Budget  Control  and 
then  the  work  of  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate In  this  Congress  that  has  brought  us 
to  this  particular  stage  In  our  delibera- 
tions. 

The  Constitution  in  article  I,  section  8, 
establishes  that — 


TUe  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes. 

And  In  section  9.  it  declares: 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 

vaj  but  In  consequence  of  approprlattona 

made  by  law. 

The  burden  of  this  language  is  clear: 
Congress  was  given  the  power  to  deter- 
mine the  amounts  by  which  the  people 
should  be  taxed,  and  to  determine  the 
purposes  for  which  the  people's  money 
was  to  be  spent. 

However,  the  Constitution  did  not  In- 
struct Congress  how  to  organize  itself 
internally  to  make  these  taxing  and 
spending  determinations.  Thus  the 
budget  processes  of  Congre.ss  have 
evolved  over  time,  changing  slowly  as  the 
needs  of  the  Nation  have  changed. 

In  1867,  as  a  result  of  the  enormous 
Increase  in  spending  needed  to  finance 
the  Civil  War,  Congress  for  the  first  time 
established  Appropriations  Committees. 
In  1921,  after  the  gigantic  Jump  In  spend- 
ing from  $700  million  before  World  War  I 
to  $7  billion  afterward.  Congress  re- 
sponded again  to  the  need  for  reform.  By 
that  time  more  than  half  of  the  regular 
appropriation  bills  vrere  outside  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees; administrative  agencies  could  go  to 
one  set  of  committees  for  their  regular 
annual  appropriations,  and  to  another 
set  for  supplementals.  Congress  passed 
the  Budget  and  Accoimting  Act  of  1921, 
which  established  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  gave  the  President  the  power 
to  coordinate  and  submit  a  single  budget 
on  behalf  of  his  branch.  It  was  a  major 
reform,  and  It  has  remained  the  basis  of 
the  executive  budget  system  in  force 
today. 

The  aim  of  the  1921  act  was  to  improve 
the  congressional  capability  to  coordi- 
nate and  manage  spending.  But  It  was 
never  Intended  to  give  the  executive  the 
overwhelming  initiative  and  authority  in 
budget  and  fiscal  matters  that  has  today 
warped  the  intent  of  Congress  beyond 
recognition-  Partly  because  of  the  vast 
ballooning  of  Federal  expenditures  dur- 
ing and  after  the  Second  World  War,  the 
necessity  for  tighter  executive  control  of 
budget  processes  has  resulted  In  a  con- 
tinuing strengthening  of  the  President's 
budget  organization  and  powers. 

Congress,  too,  attempted  in  the  imme- 
diate postwar  period  to  organize  Itself  to 
deal  more  effectively  with  the  new  reali- 
ties of  Federal  spending.  In  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  Congress 
provided  for  the  annual  adoption  of  a 
legislative  budget,  but  the  provisions  of 
the  act  proved  unworkable,  and  were 
later  repealed.  In  short,  since  1921  there 
has  been  no  basic  change  In  the  manner 
In  which  the  Congress  has  organized  its 
exercise  of  the  responsibility  to  spend 
the  people's  money.  We  are  using  today 
the  same  procedures  we  used  In  1921. 
when  the  national  budget  totaled  only 
$5  billion. 

We  need  no  reminder  that  the  total 
figure  has  now  Increased  to  $304.4  billion 
in  the  fiscal  year  1975  budget  now  before 
Congress  for  consideration, 

IXirlng  this  period  of  Presidential 
domination  of  tlie  Federal  budget  process 
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the  budget  has  mostly  been  in  deficit.  The 
budget  has  shown  a  surplus  in  only  6 
years  since  1931.  To  support  this  spend- 
ing, debt  and  taxes  have  escalated.  To- 
day, the  total  of  State,  local,  and  Federal 
outlays  absorbs  35  percent  of  the  doUar 
value  of  our  national  output,  up  from  30 
percent  In  1965  and  20  percent  In  1940. 

I  need  only  turn  to  the  reference  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
has  made  for  the  budget  deflcits  that  we 
have  had  since  the  surplus  on  a  unified 
basis  of  $3.3  billion  in  fiscal  1969.  In  the 
subsequent  year,  there  was  a  deficit  of 
$2.8  billion.  In  the  next  year,  it  was  $23 
bilUon.  In  the  next  year,  it  was  $23.2  bil- 
lion. In  the  last  fiscal  year  the  deficit 
was  $14  billion. 

In  other  words,  we  simply  have  not 
had  a  surplus  in  the  unified  budget  since 
the  effort  that  v/as  made  by  Congress  in 
1968.  For  the  first  time  In  190  years.  Con- 
gress bit  the  bullet,  and  pstssed  legislation 
that  directed,  by  law,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  reduce  the  budget 
some  $6  billion.  That  is  what  gave  us  the 
surplus.  Not  since  that  time  have  we  had 
it,  and  we  have  had  a  deficit  In  16  of  the 
last  20  years. 

What  does  it  mean  to  the  housewife? 
What  does  it  mean  to  the  family?  What 
does  it  mean  to  the  couple  living  on  social 
security?  What  does  it  mean  to  the 
teacher  who  has  an  annuity,  retired  from 
her  job  as  a  teacher,  and  each  year  sees 
that  annuity  erode  and  her  expenses  get 
higher?  Those  cumulative  deficits  have 
done  more  to  feed  the  fires  of  infiation 
than  any  other  single  action. 

Our  efforts  have  been  counterproduc- 
tive. We  have  passed  legislation  to  help 
low-income  people,  to  help  the  poor.  It 
Is  the  poor  who  have  besn  hurt  the  most 
by  inflation.  TTiere  Is  no  welfare  legis- 
lation we  can  ever  pass  that  vetIII  reach 
out  to  the  millions  of  people  who  are 
affected  when  the  price  of  milk  goes  up 
5  cents  a  quart  and  the  price  of  bread 
goes  up  5  cents  a  pound.  You  cannot 
reach  out  and  find  the  people  who  are 
Irreparably  damaged  and  who  have  no 
real  line  of  defense.  They  simply  have 
to  take  it  out  of  the  basic  necessities 
required  for  their  standard  of  Uvlng.  It 
is  the  degrading  step  that  finally  some 
of  them  have  to  take  to  go  on  welfare, 
when  they  thought  their  working  income 
or  retirement  income  was  adequate  to 
provide  for  their  normal  life. 

Paced  with  apparently  undisciplined 
spending,  increasing  debt,  higher  taxes, 
runaway  inflation  and  dwindling  pur- 
chasing power,  Americans  have  come  to 
the  perfectly  understandable  conclusion 
that  their  elected  representatives — ^who 
are  constitutionally  charged  with  the 
right  and  duty  to  manage  spending — 
are  not  doing  their  jobs.  The  blame  has 
been  set  squardy  in  our  laps. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ekvin)  would  dispute  the  fact 
that  the  Congress  Is  held  *n  low  esteem — 
the  fact  that  nearly  four  out  of  five  peo- 
ple Indicate  that  they  literally  do  not 
have  faith  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  A  great  deal  of  that  loss  of  cred- 
ibility is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
pe<H>le  today  are  faced  with  constantly 
rising  prices  and  iiilnous  Infiation.  while 


Congress  continues  to  appropriate  more 
money  than  It  takes  in,  which  acts  as  a 
stimulant  for  inflation  rather  tlian  a  de- 
pressant "Hien  we  somehow  naively  feel 
that  we  can  pass  laws  to  repeal  the  laws 
of  supply  and  demand — freeze  the  price 
of  meat  or  roll  back  the  price  of  oil — 
and  legislate  the  intricate  and  delicate 
process  of  pricing  in  the  free  market.  We 
have  demonstrated  through  the  years  the 
need  for  a  free  market,  by  throwing  it 
into  chaos  in  the  House  and  In  the  Sen- 
ate. 

In  a  much-quoted  Harris  poll  for  Jan- 
uary, three  of  the  eight  questions  asked 
related  to  the  economy.  Congress  scored 
dismally.  Only  13  percent  thought  we 
had  done  a  good  job  in  keeping  the 
economy  healthy.  Only  10  percent 
thought  we  did  a  good  job  of  keeping 
.spending  under  controls.  Only  6  percent 
thought  we  had  helped  control  inflation. 
In  each  case  the  President  scored  better 
than  Congress. 

The  President  has  helped  focus  public 
attention  on  Congress  by  labelling  us 
fiscally  irresponsible.  This  and  previous 
administrations  also  bear  a  substantial 
share  of  the  blame  for  the  economic  mis- 
management and  deficits  of  these  imfla- 
tion-ridden  years,  but  the  fact  is  that 
we  are  vulnerable  to  such  charges.  We 
are  disorganized — our  spending  methods 
resemble  a  children's  birthday  party  by 
their  willy-nilly  confusion.  Worse,  we 
are  unable  to  respond  to  charges  of  ir- 
responsibility with  coordinated,  flscally 
sound  spending  and  taxing  decisions. 

In  fact,  we  have  foimd  that  the  vocab- 
ulai-y  has  beoi  changed  somewhat. 
When  we  considered  a  balanced  budget, 
we  believed  that  income  had  balanced 
outgo,  until  we  heard  the  new  vocabu- 
lary of  a  "balanced  budget  at  full  em- 
ployment," which  meant  a  huge  deflcit. 
Whatever  It  is  called,  the  restilts  have 
been  disastrous,  and  they  have  conflrmed 
the  impression  we  had  that  a  good  old- 
fashioned  balance  is  truly  a  balance. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Was  not  that  practice 
based  upon  the  strange  economic  theory 
that  the  more  the  country  spent  of  the 
funds  that  It  did  not  have,  the  richer 
it  would  be,  in  essence?  But  it  always 
turned  out  poorer,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  PERCY.  My  distinguished  col- 
league very  aptly  puts  his  finger  right 
on  the  point. 

Critical  views  of  congressional  budget 
procedures  are  widely  shared.  In  a  1970 
policy  statement,  the  respected  Com- 
mittee on  Economic  Development  said : 

The  present  Congressional  appro«rti  to  fis- 
cal affairs  Is  tudefensible.  When  budget  deci- 
sions are  extended  long  past  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  intended, 
when  there  is  no  Cougreesional  mechanifim 
to  tie  revenvies  and  appropriations  Into  a 
coherent  pattern,  when  no  legislative  proce- 
dure exists  to  Inttlate  actions  based  on  a 
comprehensive  rlew  of  the  eeon<«ny,  then 
national  stability  Is  endangered. 

In  short,  we  have  received  a  resound- 
ing public  vote  of  "no  confidence".  We 
have  failed  to  use  our  constitutional 
spending  powers  either  wisely  or  wen. 

Of  coui"se.  It  is  Impossible  to  say  that 
all  of  the  government  should  be  run  as  a 
business.  Government  Is  not  a  business, 
in  a  sense.  It  Is  not  out  to  make  a  profit, 
for  one  thing.  In  many  of  its  expenditm'es 


the  rate  of  return  carmot  be  seen  as 
readily  as  an  expenditure  in  corporate 
life. 

But  there  Is  a  certain  business  end  to 
government.  ITie  principles  of  business 
should  apply  to  it.  I  would  dare  ssiy  that 
if  the  head  of  any  large  business  or  small 
business  presented  to  his  stockholders  or 
his  board  of  directors  a  budget  6  months 
after  the  fiscal  year  had  begun,  and  had 
'een  spending  money  based  on  a  plan 
that  was  not  first  approved  by  the  board 
of  directors,  he  would  not  have  a  chance 
to  do  It  a  second  year.  No  one  would 
consider  that  a  prudent  way  to  run  the 
business. 

Certainly  a  family  would  be  In  great 
difficulty  if  the  members  of  the  family 
had  no  idea  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
what  they  were  going  to  do,  if  their  in- 
ccnne  and  expenditures  were  not  related 
one  to  the  other,  and  if  some  sort  of  plan 
had  not  been  agreed  to. 

So,  too,  I  think  one  of  the  grimmest 
aspects  of  the  way  we  have  handled  our- 
selves is  when,  after  the  fiscal  year  has 
begun,  without  the  appropriation  bUls 
having  been  passed,  we  pass  continuing 
resolutions.  That  Is  no  way  to  run  a  rail- 
road, although  maybe  that  is  the  way 
railroads  have  been  run  and  is  why  some 
of  them  are  in  difficulty. 

Certainly  It  Is  no  way  to  nm  a  Federal 
Government  when  we  pass  135  appropria- 
tion bills  over  a  peiiod  of  10  years  with 
only  6  of  them  having  been  approved 
by  Congress  at  the  time  the  next  fiscal 
year  began,  129  of  them  were  passed 
sometime  during  the  course  of  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

I  think  we  have  put  our  finger  on  one 
of  the  key  problems.  It  is  difficult  for  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  government  to 
make  their  plans.  It  is  difficult  for  State 
officials  to  make  plans  when  they  do  not 
know  what  to  expect  in  the  way  of  funds 
from  the  Federal  Government,  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  mayors  who  are  dependent  on 
certain  amoimts  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  operate  their  municipalities. 
Certainly,  we  are  all  willing  to  recognize 
that  something  must  be  done  to  change 
the  procedures  from  the  way  we  now 
operate. 

This  is  the  situation  which  we  today 
are  taking  action  to  correct.  S.  1541  re- 
organizes our  procedures  to  wield  effec- 
tively the  power  which  is  ours.  We  do  not 
interfere  vi-ith  the  President's  ability  to 
formulate  his  own  budget  recommends - 
tiwis.  We  do  provide  Congress  with  the 
ability  to  evaluate  those  recommenda- 
tions, and  formulate  our  own  budget 
policies.  We  do  remvigorate  the  role  of 
Congress  in  determining  national  spend- 
ing priorities.  We  do  reassert  the  author- 
ity and  prestige  of  Congress  as  a  coequal 
branch  of  Government. 

S.  1541  creates  a  process  in  which  con- 
gressional tax  and  expenditure  decisions 
can  be  comprehensively  related  to  the 
fiscal  needs  of  the  national  economy. 
Though  more  than  20  percent  of  the  GNP 
is  allocated  tlirough  the  Federal  budget, 
the  current  spending  process  actually 
prevents  congressional  decisions  about 
the  necessary  and  appropriate  amounts 
of  spending  hi  relatkm  to  income. 

A  major  purpose  of  S.  1541  is  to  co- 
ordinate      fi-agmented       congresslooal 
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spending  decisioixs.  Each  year  tht  Presi- 
dent presents  Congress  with  a^  single 
budget  document  relating  income^o  out- 
go and  the  parts  to  the  whole.  Eash  year 
v:e  break  that  budget  into  dc^ns  of 
pieces  and  then  act  on  each  o|  them 
separately.  We  have  no  way  to  determine 
tlie  relative  merit  of  each  prograli  that 
competes  for  limited  f und-s.  | 

S.  1541  will  provide  a  new  contrfc  over 
unspent,  "overhanging"  budget  althor- 
ity  from  previous  years.  We  no«  vote 
budget  authority  for  future  yearslthen 
lose  further  control  over  it.  Thelfiscal 
year  1975  budget  proposes  programs  re- 
quiring budget  authority  of  $322  b  llion. 
but  outlays  of  only  $304.4  bilUon.  It  is 
estimated  that  at  the  close  of  this  Iscal 
year,  total  unspent  carryover  budgi  ;  au- 
thority will  be  $300  billion.  The  bi  I  ex- 
plicitly gives  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee the  power  to  propose  rescissii  is  of 
unspent  carryover  budget  authorit  . 

S.  1541  will  bring  most  new  bac  door 
spending  programs  luider  the  cont  ol  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  Tht  pur- 
pose and  effect  of  these  provisions  is  to 
apply  to  all  spending  programs  thei 
element  of  budget  discipline  that  a] 
to  standard  authorization  of  exi 
tures.  Control  of  "baclcdoors"  is  oie  of 
the  most  indispensable  elements 
new  budget  process  because  bad 
have  been  the  source  of  many 
deficits  of  recent  years.  Including 
in  the  appropriations  process  is  ci 
because  as  Dr.  Arthur  Bums  sale 
statement  to  the  House  Appropri| 
Committee  on  January  21.  "many 
haps  half,  of  the  deficits  in  recent 
ades  have  come  about  not  by  desif 
because  of  a  basic  defect  in  thJ  pro- 
cedures by  which  Congress  acts  (  )  the 
budget." 

S.  1541  gives  Congress  new  budg  t  in- 
stitutions to  put  us  on  an  equal  fi  Dting 
with  the  executive  branch  and  to  nake 
our  new  system  work.  The  Presi  enfs 
budget  hits  Congress  each  year  Ike  a 
tidal  wave,  containing  hundreds  of»ages 
of  recommendations  backed  by  thou- 
sands of  pages  of  charts,  tables,  exffiana- 
tlons.  and  justifications.  Under  tt^  cur- 
rent timetable  we  must  deal  with  |  $300 
billion  budget  funding  himdreds  of figen- 
cies  and  thousands  of  separate  act^ties, 
affecting  the  lives  of  all  Americ£ 
the  future  of  the  economy,  all  In  tl 
riod  of  5  months  before  the  newi 
year  begins.  We  can  no  longer  aff^ 
operate  In  this  fashion.  Perhai 
most  Important  provisions  of  tl 
are  those  establishing  the  budget 
mlttees  and  the  congressional  Offce  of 
the  Budget.  No  longer  will  Congregs  have 
to  dance  attendance  on  OMB  a&d  the 
agencies,  taking  what  they  are  frilling 
to  give,  when  they  are  willing  i)  give 
it.  Essential  to  this  procedural  feform 
are  the  institutions  to  support  11 

S.  1541  gives  us,  and  through 
American  public,  a  new  vote  and 
influence  in  fiscal  policy  affairs, 
bring  budgeting  out  into  the 
never  before.  We  will,  for  the  first  lime, 
have  a  full,  formal  annual  accou  iting 
of  the  amounts  that  special  tax  c  cclu- 
sions.  deductions,  credits  or  deferra  5  are 
costing  in  imcollected  revenues.  8.  1541 
i>i-ovides   for  exi^cit   public    accej  >   to 


the 

new 

wlU 

as 


budget  information  obtained  by  the  con- 
gressional Office  of  the  Budget.  Individ- 
ual citizens  can  go  to  the  offices  of  the 
COB  and  actually  get  copies  of  Informa- 
tion they  want.  Because  no  budget  can 
suivive  surprises,  our  bill  provides  de- 
tailed scorekeeping  functions  for  the 
COB,  so  that  the  public  will  have  com- 
plete and  up-to-date  accomits  of  how 
much  is  being  spent,  and  for  what.  For 
the  first  time  Congress  will  have  the  op- 
portunity for  public  debate  and  votes  on 
overall  fiscal  and  budget  policy  and  on 
appropriate  national  priorities. 

Seventy-one  percent  of  Americans  say 
they  want  less  secrecy  in  Government.  I 
believe  that  this  desire  for  open  deal- 
ing applies  to  the  national  budget.  S. 
1541  builds  on  tlie  lessons  we  are  learn- 
ina  in  Senate  and  House  Committee — 
openness  worlcs. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  one  of  enor- 
mous complexity  and  detail.  It  represents 
thousands  of  man-hours  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  Senators  from  both  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ooverrmient  Operations  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
and  of  staff  experts  from  most  of  the 
standing  committees  of  the  Senate  and 
fron^  several  joint  committees. 

Vei-y  significant  contributions  have 
been  made  by  minority  memliers  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee,  and, 
the  chairman  has  been  vei'y  gracious  and 
thouglitful  in  pointing  out  the  members 
of  the  committee  who  have  given  their 
time  and  effort  to  this  difficult  task. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  like  to  state  to  the 
Senate  that,  by  his  wise  coimsel  and  his 
unceasing  devotion  to  the  formulation  of 
this  piece  of  legislation,  tlie  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  made  contribu- 
tions to  the  development  of  this  legisla- 
tion which  are  impossible  for  me  to  over- 
magnify. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
grateful  indeed  for  those  comments,  and 
in  turn  I  think  we  all  realize  that  this 
legislation  would  not  have  been  on  the 
floor  today,  would  not  be  in  the  condition 
it  is  In,  were  it  not  for  the  wise  counsel, 
patience,  persistence  and  determination, 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  (Mr.  Ervin)  to  see  it 
through,  and  by  his  pointing  out  at  ap- 
propriate moments  that  this  is  the  most 
important  legislation  before  the  Con- 
gress. 

But  we  have  on  the  floor  with  us  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Brock)  ,  who  has  shown  tremendous 
devotion  to  the  bill,  great  introspection 
into  the  workings  of  Goveriunent  and 
the  processes  of  Congress.  His  contribu- 
tion has  been  invaluable. 

I  may  also  say  that,  since  I  have  seen 
him  do  battle,  he  has  won  some  and  lost 
some.  I  have  an  idea  that  when  he  takes 
the  floor  he  will  point  out  some  of  the 
areas  in  which  this  legislation  should 
have  been  improved,  and  in  which  it  can 
still  be  improved,  but  In  his  deliberative 
processes  he  has  shown  he  is  a  realist 
and  a  pragmatist.  He  has  joined  to- 
gether in  the  coqionsorship  of  a  bill 
which  we  all  recognize  is  not  perfect,  kut 
which   was   the  most   iierfect   piece  of 


legislation  that  all  the  members  of  our 
committee,  together  with  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, could  devise.  It  has  been  as  well 
thought  through,  in  detail  as  well  as  piin- 
ciple.  as  any  I  have  been  privileged  to  see. 

Also,  I  wish  to  point  out,  even  though 
he  is  not  Immediately  on  the  floor  with 
us,  the  distinct  contributions  made  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits  • . 
who  used  to  be  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  and  whose  contributions 
have  ijeen  vei-y  great  Indeed,  particularly 
in  building  into  the  bill  a  new  focus  oa 
tax  expendituies. 

Certainly  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  RoTH)  has  made  a  major  contribu- 
tion: and  this  is  quite  appropriate,  hav- 
ing come  from  the  great  Slate  of  Dela- 
ware, working  not  in  tlie  shadow  of 
Senator  Williams,  but  certainly  bearing 
in  mind  the  tremendous  integrity  and 
experience  that  Senator  Williams 
brought.  He  demonstrates  once  again 
that  it  is  not  the  size  of  the  State  a  Sena- 
tor comes  from  that  counts;  it  is  the 
iSena  tor's  knowledge  that  he  brings  to 
bear  and  the  work  of  that  Senator  that 
determine  the  degree  of  impact  he  can 
have.  The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
RoTH»  has  certainly  proven  to  be  a  veiy, 
very  worthy  succeeding  Senator  from  tlie 
great  State  of  Delaware,  and  I  certainly 
commend  the  great  contribution  he  has 
made  to  this  effort. 

Mr.  President,  in  remaining  comments. 
I  u  ould  be  remiss  were  I  to  fail  to  single 
out  the  seminal  contribution  of  those 
Senators  who  served  on  the  Joint  Study 
Committee  on  Budget  Control.  The  Joint 
Study  Committee  made  one  of  the  most 
important  contributions  to  this  legisla- 
tion in  its  report  of  April  18,  1973.  Five 
Senators  representing  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  five  from  Finance,  and 
two  at-large  helped  write  this  report  on 
budget  control  concepts.  It  Is  this  report 
which,  in  many  respects,  S.  1541  merely 
implements. 

Special  thanks  are  due  to  our  able 
staffs.  From  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  I  wish  to  commend  par- 
ticularly the  work  of  the  chief  counsel, 
Roljert  Bland  Smith,  and  the  minority 
counsel,  Robert  Vastlne,  for  their  lead- 
ership. I  also  wish  to  call  attention  to 
the  contribution  of  John  Pearson  and 
Bill  Goodwin.  Others  who  have  made  a 
major  contribution  to  this  bill  are  Alvin 
From  and  James  Hall  of  the  staff  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee, and  Winslow  Tm-ner  and  Harri- 
son Fox  from  the  staff  of  the  Budgeting 
Subcommittee.  Nicholas  Blzony.  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Nunn,  and  Nathan  Hay- 
ward,  foi-merly  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
RoTH,  merit  special  credit.  We  owe  a 
great  deal  of  thanks  to  Harry  Littel  and 
Larry  Monaco  of  the  Office  of  the  Sen- 
ate Legislative  Counsel,  for  their  superb 
and  tireless  drafting;  to  Allan  Shick  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  to  our  com- 
mittee's consultant,  Robert  A.  Wallace, 
both  distinguished  experts  In  the  con- 
gressional budget  process. 

In  addition,  special  thanks  are  due  to 
the  staff  of  the  Rules  Committee,  par- 
ticularly to  William  McWhorter  Coch- 
rane, staff  director  of  the  committee,  to 
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Herbert  Jasper  and  to  Anthony  Harvey, 
who  have  played  such  an  important  rede 
in  the  development  of  this  legislation. 

I  have  reviewed  the  substitute  bill  as 
reported  by  the  Rules  Committee  very 
careftilly,  comparing  the  changes  made 
by  the  Rules  Committee  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee's  bill.  There  are  aspects  of 
our  bin  I  would  have  preferred  to  keep. 
It  would  have  been  well  to  provide  a 
tighter  deadline  for  the  enactment  of 
the  first  concurrent  resolution.  I  would 
have  prefen-ed  to  retain  the  treatment 
provided  by  our  bill  for  mandatory  en- 
titlements. The  rescission  process  would, 
I  tend  to  believe,  have  a  surer  chance  of 
success  had  the  so-called  triggering 
mechanism  of  the  government  opera- 
tions bill  been  retained. 

However,  the  Rules  Committee's 
changes  have  been  constructive.  They 
have  on  balance  strengthened  this  legis- 
lation. Much  of  the  credit  for  this  Is  due 
to  the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader.  Senator  Robert  C.  Btro.  His 
great  diUgence,  Intelligence,  and  percep- 
tion have  vastly  strengthened  the  bill, 
and  have  enhanced  the  likelihood  that 
It  win  prove  effective.  I  commend  also 
Senator  Cahnon,  Senator  Cook,  and 
Senator  GRirmf  for  theh*  outstanding 
consideration. 

The  bill  now  contains  more  workable 
rules.  The  transition  period,  which  pro- 
vides that  the  new  budget  processes  will 
not  become  fully  operative  imtil  fiscal 
year  1977,  but  that  elements  of  the  new 
process  wiU  come  Into  effect  in  stages 
prior  to  that  time,  is  vei'y  sensible  and 
so[dilstlcated.  Ttie  provisions  permitting 
memberehlp  on  the  Budget  Committee 
until  1979  without  prejudice  to  other 
standing  committee  memberships  Is  very 
wise.  A  strong  congressional  Office  of  the 
Budget  has  been  retained,  but  the  Direc- 
tor and  Deputy  Director  have  t)een  given 
fixed  terms  of  office,  and  a  clearer  line  of 
responsibility  to  the  Budget  Committees 
of  both  Houses  has  been  established. 

The  Rules  Committee  recognized  the 
essential  wisdom  of  the  fiscal  year  change 
to  October  1.  but  the  date  for  submis- 
sion of  the  President's  budget  has  been 
extended  to  February  15.  Tlie  essential 
discipline  of  the  bill,  calling  for  author- 
izing biUs  to  be  reported  by  May  15, 
enactment  of  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion by  June  1,  enactment  of  appropria- 
tions bills  by  August  7,  and  completion 
of  the  final  reconciliation  biU  by  Sep- 
tember 25,  should  result  in  completion 
of  all  spending  bills  before  the  start  of 
the  fiscal  year.  This  in  itself  would  be 
a  startling  achievement.  It  has  been  dec- 
ades since  all  spending  bills  were  com- 
pleted by  July  1.  The  benefit  to  Federal 
Government  agencies,  and  to  State  and 
local  governments,  wlU  be  profound. 

Mr.  President,  to  Indicate  the  degree 
of  understanding  we  have  had  to  have 
and  the  fact  that  compromises  have  had 
to  be  made,  I  know  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin)  and  I  felt  that  a  calendar 
year  would  have  been  preferable.  For 
many  psychological  reasons  a  calendar 
year  would  have  been  a  good  basis  on 
which  to  orgsmlze  this  process.  How- 
ever, it  was  pointed  out  very  clearly  by 


the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  by  certain  mem- 
bers of  our  c(Hmnlttee  that  there  would 
also  be  many  advantages  to  the  October 
Idate. 

At  the  outset  I  wondered  why  we  had 
to  have  this  fiscal  year  beginning  in 
what  one  might  caU  the  middle  of  the 
year,  July  1. 

In  looking  back,  I  find  that  the  ra- 
tionale was  that  Congress  was  supposed 
to  finish  its  work  and  go  home  by  June 
30.  The  fact  that  we  have  not  done  this 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  was  of 
no  effect.  It  is  done  in  the  fiscal  year. 
This  is  why  again,  not  only  physicaUy, 
but  also  psychologlcaUy,  we  never  seem 
to  begin  a  new  yeas.  To  us  July  1  always 
was  the  middle  of  the  year.  It  was  not 
the  end  of  the  year  or  the  beginning  of 
a  new  year.  And  we  never  finished  up 
the  budgetary  process  by  simply  direct- 
ing that  we  go  home  during  the  year  or 
for  the  holidays  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
When  we  start  the  fiscal  year,  I  think 
that  a  budget  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
gressional and  executive  departments 
wiU  make  one  contribution  alone  that 
win  do  more  to  cut  out  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  waste  In  the  budget  and  wfll  make 
our  dollars  work  smarter,  rather  than 
harder.  In  a  sense,  that  is  one  of  the 
great  advantages. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  present  to- 
day creates  a  new  system,  a  new  proce- 
dure, to  organize  and  coordinate  con- 
gressional fiscal  and  spending  decisions. 
It  does  not  create  Ironclad  procedures.  Its 
success  wDl  depend  mightily  on  the  de- 
termination of  the  Members  of  both 
Houses  to  make  It  work.  It  is  so  struc- 
tured as  to  take  accoimt  of  the  human 
qualities  of  this  remarkable  institution. 
As  Harry  Truman  said  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. "It's  a  plan,  but  not  a  straltjacket." 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  some  of  my 
colleagues  wlU  argue  for,  and  offer 
amendments  creating,  a  tougher  disci- 
pline. They  will  argue  that  "the  teeth 
have  been  taken  out  of  the  biU".  and 
some  wUl  no  doubt  argue  for  amend- 
ments to  "put  the  teeth  back  in."  I  assure 
them  that  I  wlU  hear  their  arguments 
with  understanding.  It  was  I  who  led  the 
effort  in  our  Subcommittee  on  Budget- 
ing to  create  a  system  of  rules  that 
would  indeed  have  Imposed  a  tough  bud- 
get discipline  on  all  committees  report- 
ing any  spending  measures.  But  I  will 
now  have  to  coimter  my  esteemed  col- 
leagues' arguments  with  my  own  con- 
viction that  this  bill  creates  a  wortcable 
new  process  that  wiU  prove  to  be  useful 
and  effective  precisely  because  it  does 
permit  latitude  for  fiexlble  responses  to 
changing  situations. 

I  win  also  argue  that  this  bill  stlU  con- 
tains the  basic  budget  control  recom- 
mendations of  the  Joint  Study  Commit- 
tee on  Budget  Control  and  the  budget  re- 
form concepts  embodied  in  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee's  biU.  I  think 
it  is  important  to  enumerate  them.  The 
bill: 

Relates  national  spending  to  national 
Income; 

Provides  a  f<xrus  for  major  debate  on 
spending  priorities; 

Pro'.ides  for  setting  a  limit  on  annual 
outlays; 


Brings  the  bulk  of  new  laackdoor 
spending"  under  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee control; 

Provides  a  mechanism  whereby  Con- 
gress, not  the  Executive,  estabUsbes  na- 
tional fiscal  policy; 

Provides  a  mechanism  for  enacting  all 
spending  bills  before  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year;  and 

Establishes  new  congressional  institu- 
tions to  give  Congress  the  expert  backup 
we  need. 

These  basic  principles  are  embodied  in 
this  legislation.  The  rules  to  Implement 
and  enforce  them  have  been  made  more 
flexible.  But  the  institutions  that  wiU 
police  this  new  system  and  make  it  work 
win  be  in  place.  The  Budget  Committees 
are  given  specific  latitude  to  develop 
additional  budget  control  techniques  over 
time.  ProvlskHi  of  a  strong  Budget  Com- 
mittee, with  the  expert  backup  of  the 
congressional  Office  of  the  Budget,  wiU 
insure  that,  over  time,  the  principles  of 
budget  control  are  implemented,  not 
swept  aside  because  they  are  rigidly  In- 
fiexlble  and  thus.  Inoperative. 

Over  the  years,  I  am  confident  that 
this  legislation,  so  painstakingly  develop- 
ed, wfll  prove  to  be  extremely  effective.  I 
believe  afi  Senators,  regardless  of  party, 
can  support  it.  It  creates  a  poUtlcally 
neutral  process,  not  biased  toward  either 
a  liberal  or  conservative,  a  Democratic 
or  Republican  political  viewpoint.  A  vote 
for  this  bill  is  not  a  partisan  vote.  It  is  a 
vote  for  representative  democracy,  for 
better  government,  for  the  evolutionary 
strengthening  of  our  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
we  are  today  beginning  to  debate  a  bill 
which  I  think  may  weU  turn  out  to  be 
the  most  important  piece  of  legislation 
acted  on  by  this  Congress.  In  fact,  when 
we  look  back  some  years  in  the  future, 
many  of  us  may  be  able  to  say  that  it 
was  among  the  most  important  measures 
acted  upon  during  our  entire  service  In 
the  Congress. 

When  the  Congress  passed  the  Budget 
and  Accoimting  Act  hi  1921,  it  Intended 
to  provide  for  an  executive  budget  which 
would  integrate  the  various  proposals 
of  agencies  in  the  executive  branch.  Be- 
fore that,  each  agency  was  free  to  make 
its  independent  recommendations  to  the 
Congress.  I  think  we  can  aU  agree  that 
the  creation  of  an  executive  budget  was 
a  major  contribution  to  the  development 
of  comprehensive  economic  and  fiscal 
poUcy.  TTiat  act  was,  of  course,  supple- 
mented by  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 
which  called  for  the  President's  annual 
econcwnlc  report  to  the  Congress.  With 
these  two  major  statutory  authorities, 
the  President  has  been  enabled  to  take 
a  leading  role  In  the  establishment  of 
economic  pohcy. 

In  the  more  than  50  years  since  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act  was  passed 
the  Congress  has  permitted  its  "power  of 
the  purse"  \mder  the  Constitution  gradu- 
ally to  slip  away  or  diminish.  Increasing 
concern  has  been  expressed  by  the  pubUc 
and  by  Members  of  the  Congress  itself. 

Tills  trend  was  magnified  by  actions 
taken  during  the  past  5  years  to  extend, 
even  further,  the  powers  of  the  President 
and  the  executive  branch.  For  example. 
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while  Presidents  over  many  decade:  have 
occasionally  seen  fit  to  withhold  unds 
appropriated  by  the  Congress,  we  have 
seen  in  recent  years  the  extensi  >n  of 
tliis  technique  to  cover  pro  rams 
throughout  the  Oovemment  ai  1  at 
levels  never  before  seen.  Many  b  lions 
of  dollars  have  been  withheld.  n<  ;  be- 
cause of  any  changes  in  circumst  inces 
after  the  action  of  the  Congress  i  ap- 
proving these  funds,  but  merely  be  ause 
the  President  did  not  agree  with  th  pri- 
orities or  the  judgments  made  bl  the 
Congress.  We  have  seen  many  law  suits 
filed  against  the  Gtovemment  to  c<  npel 
the  release  of  these  funds.  As  a  c  nse- 
quence,  the  confidence  of  tlie  pub  c  in 
the  Oovemment  and  in  its  processe  has 
been  diminished. 

We  have  also  seen  the  increasini  use 
of  the  veto  power  to  enforce  the  F  esi- 
dent's  priority  choices,  against  tho  e  of 
the  Congress.  The  President,  of  co  irse, 
has  the  right  under  the  Coustitutii  ii  to 
veto  bills  when  he  disagrees  with  t  lem. 
However,  his  reasons  have  frequ  ntly 
been  stated  in  terms  of  general  (Jijec- 
tions  to  the  level  of  spending  votf 
the  Congress.  In  many  cases,  it  has 
our  view  that  the  vetoed  bills  wer 
tirely  prudent  and  reasonable,  whei 
sidered  in  the  light  of  reductions 
by  the  Congress  in  other  bills.  Nor 
less,  the  President  has  been  unwilli 
accept  our  judgment  that  we  had 
reordered  national  priorities,  as 
prerogative  of  Congress  under  ihe^ 
stitution. 

In  order  to  give  effect,  tlien. 
priority  choices,  it  has  become  el 
that  the  Congress  must  make  deal 
it  reaches  Its  conclusions  on  indii 
spending  bills  in  the  broader  conte> 
comprehensive  congressional  policl 
termination  on  the  budget.  So  w 
taking  a  very  important  step  here  1  >  re- 
store the  power  and  influence  o:  the 
Congress  over  matters  of  Go\ern  nent 
spending  and  the  raising  of  reveni  >s  to 
finance  such  programs. 

The  purpose  of  8.  1541  is  to  estab  sh  a 
comprehensive  congresi^ional  b  dget 
process.  Through  this  process,  it  1  our 
mtention  that  all  spending  decision  nill 
be  considered  in  relationship  to  >ach 
other.  In  addition,  it  is  vital  that  th  ag- 
gregate spending  decisions  we  mal  e  be 
related  carefully  to  revenue  levels. 

The  Congress  is  not  now  well  equl  »ped 
to  make  these  complex  and  inter-re  ited 
decisions.  We  need  to  create  new  s  ruc- 
tures  and  processes  to  assure  that  wi  can 
carefully  and  responsibly  determine 

How  much  money  is  required  to  fir  mce 
all  of  the  programs  wliich  we  liav(  en- 
acted? 

How  much  can  we  responsibly  pr  \1de 
to  finance  these  programs? 

How  should  we  divide  the  funds  v  lich 
can  be  made  available  among  these  ;^ro- 
grams? 

What  amoimt  of  revenue  will  be  pro- 
vided from  existing  provisions  in  th  tax 
laws? 

Should  this  amount  be  increasclL  or 
decreased,  and  how  should  we  aclom- 
plish  that?  I 

Should  we  have  a  surplus  or  a  dnicit 
m  the  Federal  budget,  and  how  much 


should  it  be.  in  order  to 
sound  economic  policies? 


contribu  i  to 


In  order  to  assist  the  Congre-^s  to  per- 
form these  tasks,  the  bill  proposes  the 
establishment  of  new  structiu'es  and  new 
procedures.  These  include:  First,  a  re- 
quirement that  the  President  submit  a 
current  services  budget,  which  Is  a 
projection  of  the  cost  of  all  continuing 
existing  programs,  without  major  policy 
clianges  or  legislative  initiatives:  second, 
a  shift  in  the  date  for  submission  of  the 
President's  budget  to  February  15:  third, 
establishment  of  budget  committees  in 
the  House  and  Senate:  fourth,  creation 
of  a  Congressional  OfRce  of  the  Budget; 
fifth,  provision  for  the  establishment 
of  a  tentative  congressional  budget 
through  a  concunent  resolution  to  be 
adopted  by  June  1  and  to  be  revised  or 
reafiBrmed  4  days  after  Labor  Day;  sixth, 
a  score-keeping  system  to  keep  track  of 
all  revenue  and  spending  decisions  in 
relation  to  the  tentative  budget,  and  a 
timetable  calling  for  the  completion  of 
all  relevant  actions  by  specified  dates; 
seventh,  the  reconciliation  of  all  spend- 
ing and  revenue  measures  witli  the  sec- 
ond concurrent  resolution  by  adoption  of 
a  bill  not  later  than  September  25  each 
year,  which  would  include  changes  in 
revenues  or  spending  as  may  l)e  deter- 
mined in  the  second  concurrent  resolu- 
tion: and  ei((hth.  a  shift  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year  to  October  1. 

The  basic  structure  and  framework  of 
this  bill  was  developed  in  the  Oovem- 
ment Operations  Committee  during  al- 
most a  year  of  work.  Before  that  commit- 
tee began  to  fashion  a  bill,  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  had  the  benefit  of 
tlie  recommendations  of  the  Joint  Study 
Committee  on  Budget  Control,  wliich  had 
been  created  in  the  debt  ceiling  bill  in 
the  latter  part  of  1972. 

When  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  reported  this  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  November  20,  1973,  it  was  clear 
that  it  directly  and  indirectly  affected 
a  great  many  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate.  Accordingly,  it  was  agreed  to 
refer  the  bill  to  the  Rules  Committee  for 
further  study,  and  possible  amendment, 
last  Noveml>er  30. 

It  had  been  the  intention  and  expecta- 
tion of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
'Mr.  Cannon)  as  well  as  my  own  inten- 
tion as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  review 
the  bill  only  in  respect  to  the  changes  in 
the  Rules  of  the  Senate,  or  the  proposed 
establishment  of  new  niles.  However,  in 
the  course  of  a  hearing  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan,  the  distinguished  as- 
sistant minority  leader  (Mr.  GRirriN), 
and  I  conducted  during  the  recess  in  Jan- 
uarj'.  it  became  evident  that  there  were 
a  number  of  objections  to  significant  fea- 
tures of  the  bill  which  warranted  serious 
consideration.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Goverimient  Operations 
Committee  (Mr.  Ervin>,  the  ranlcing 
minority  member  (Mr.  Percy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  <Mr.  Metcalf) 
and  ottiers  who  had  contributed  in  major 
part  to  the  development  of  the  original 
bill,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee would  attempt  to  provide  a  forum 
for  revising  the  bill.  Our  objective  was  to 
accommodate  to  the  concerns  wliich  had 
been  expre^.sed  in  testimony  before  the 


committee  or  in  letters  sent  to  the  com- 
mittee, chiefly  by  the  chairmen  of  the 
various  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate. 

I  have  already  related  to  the  Senate 
the  extraordinary  staff  effort  which  was 
organized  under  the  leadership  of  the 
staff  director  of  the  Rules  Committee. 
Mr.  William  McWhoiter  Cochrane.  Cer- 
tainly, the  staff  work  which  occupied  as 
many  as  45  staff  membei-s  drawn  from 
10  standing  committees  of  the  Senate, 
four  joint  committees  and  other  congres- 
sional offices  including  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  was  one  of  the 
finest  examples  I  have  ever  seen  dming 
my  16  years  of  service  in  the  Senate  of 
staff  cooperation,  diligence,  imagination 
and  constructive  compromise.  It  Is  prin- 
cipally tliat  staff  group  which  is  respon- 
sible for  the  development  of  a  bill  which 
I  tliink  can  command  the  support  of  a 
majority  of  the  Senate. 

After  the  staff  group  had  completed  its 
work,  which  included  90  hours  of  meet- 
ings during  25  sessions  over  a  16-day  pe- 
riod, I  met  at  length  with  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  group  and  separately  with  the 
Parliamentarian  of  the  Senate.  I  de- 
voted 2  entire  days  and  part  of  a  3d  day 
to  reviewing  the  bill  with  some  of  the 
working  gioup  members  during  the  Lin- 
coln's Day  recess.  I  wanted  to  tie  sure 
that  the  bill  would  be  workable  and  that 
it  would  not  too  greatly  disturb  the  ex- 
isting methods  of  doing  business  in  the 
Senate. 

I  found  that  tlie  working  group  had 
succeeded  in  greatly  simphfymg  the  bill, 
although  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  bill 
under  consideration  still  proposes  the 
establishment  of  a  fairly  complicated 
procedure.  That  is  made  necessai*y  by  the 
effort  to  add  a  completely  new  and  en- 
compassing budgetary  framework  to  the 
existing  decisionmaking  processes  in 
connection  with  raising  revenues  and 
providing  for  their  appropriation  and 
expenditure. 

Most  of  the  suggestions  made  to  the 
Rules  Committee  in  testimony  and  in  let- 
ters have  been  accommodated  in  the  re- 
vised bill.  But  these  changes  were  incor- 
porated without  departing  from  the 
basic  structure  and  purposes  of  the  bill 
proposed  by  the  Government  Operations 
Committee. 

I  concentrated  my  efforts  on  the  need 
to  assure  that  any  changes  made  in  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  were,  in 
fact,  essential  to  the  operation  of  the 
biU.  Moreover,  I  was  intent  on  assuring 
that  any  new  or  special  rules  were  rea- 
sonable and  workable.  In  particular,  I 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  would  be  able  to  work  its  will  in 
all  of  the  important  decisions  to  be  made 
in  tills  new  budgetary  process.  Toward 
that  end.  I  had  very  substantial  assist- 
ance from  the  Parliamentarian  and  the 
assistant  ParUamentarians. 

Generally  the  committee  tried  to  apply 
existing  Senate  rules  and  procedures  to 
the  congressional  budget  process,  except 
where  it  was  apparent  that  a  specific  new 
provision  would  be  necessaiT  to  acliieve 
the  purposes  of  this  bill.  Accordingly,  the 
25  new  point-of -order  situations  were  re- 
duced to  10  and  these  may  be  waived  by 
majority  vote,  thus  giving  a  maximum  ot 
flexibility  to  the  procedures. 
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The  principal  change  regarding  proce- 
dure took  place  in  the  rewriting  of  the 
limitation  on  deljate  on  conctu-rent  reso- 
lutions and  the  reconcihation  bill,  as  well 
as  the  insertion  of  a  limitation  on  debate 
on  the  waiver  resolutions.  The  bill  re- 
ferred to  this  committee  provided,  prin- 
cipally, for  a  limitation  on  time  for  the 
overall  "enforcement"  bill,  or  concurrent 
resolutions,  and  for  the  division  of  that 
time  between  the  majority  and  minority 
parties.  The  Rules  and  Administration 
version  provides  for  amendments,  de- 
batable motions,  and  appeals  and  for  the 
control  of  the  time  by  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  or  their  designees;  thus 
fixing  the  responsibility  for  apportioning 
time.  In  the  case  of  conference  reports, 
the  committee  amendment  provides  for 
the  eventuaUties  which  would  follow  the 
defeat  of  a  conference  report,  the  request 
for  a  new  conference,  the  appointment 
of  new  conferees,  the  instruction  of  such 
conferees,  the  possibility  of  amendments 
to  such  instructions,  and  the  possiblhty 
of  amendments  in  disagreement  to  a  con- 
ference report,  and  amendments  to  such 
amendments  in  disagreement. 

In  addition,  this  committee's  bill  pro- 
vides that  appeals  from  decisions  of  the 
chair  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour  of  de- 
bate, to  be  divided  equally  between  pro- 
ponents and  opponents  of  the  decision, 
and  will  be  decided  by  a  majority  vote. 
[Sec.  903(c)].  This  provision,  as  well  as 
the  one  for  waiving  the  various  new 
points  of  order  by  a  majority  vote,  re- 
places requirements  for  two-tliirds  votes. 

Similarly,  a  motion  to  recommit  a  con- 
current resolution  is  not  in  oi-der,  un- 
less the  recommittal  would  be  for  a  spec- 
ified period  that  does  not  exceed  3  days 
when  the  Senate  Is  m  session.  The  de- 
bate on  this  motion  is  limited  to  1  hour, 
equally  divided.  (Sec.  305<a)(3).)  This 
provision  also  supersedes  a  prohibition 
against  any  motion  to  recommit  a  con- 
current resolution.  A  complex  .set  of  niles 
relating  to  recommittal  and  second  con- 
sideration of  a  concurrent  resolution  was 
deleted. 

In  addition,  to  a  general  waiver  provi- 
sion, now  provided  In  title  IX  of  the  bill, 
which  applies  to  all  provisions  of  titles 
in  and  IV,  specific  waiver  provisions 
were  included  to  deal  with  delayed  au- 
thorization measures  and  with  certain 
measures  which  it  would  be  desirable  to 
take  up  in  advance  of  the  normal  time 
imder  the  budget  process.  (Sec.  303(c) 
and  402(b)).  This  will  provide  needed 
flexibiUty. 

The  Rules  Committee  also  made  the 
following  pilncipal  changes  in  the  bill: 

The  date  for  submittal  of  the  current 
services  budget  was  moved  to  November 
10,  in  order  to  minimize  any  competition 
with  the  preparation  of  tlie  President's 
budget; 

The  submittal  date  for  the  budget  was 
shifted  to  Februai-y  15;  In  order  to  pro- 
vide additional  time  for  its  preparation 
and,  in  particular,  to  assure  that  final 
year-end  data  would  be  included; 

In  order  to  give  newly  appointed  mem- 
bers of  the  Budget  Committee  an  oppor- 
tunity to  determine  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  this  committee,  the  membei's 
would  be  given  mitil  January  1979  to 
el,ect  which  of  their  category  A  commit- 
tee assignments  they  would  diop.  If  they 


wish  to  continue  to  be  on  tlie  Budget 
Committee  or  to  elect  to  discontinue 
membership  on  the  Budget  Committee; 

Provision  was  added  to  requu-e  that 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  pro  tempore  consult 
with  the  members  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee in  choosing  the  director  and  dep- 
uty director  of  the  new  Congi-essional 
Office  of  the  Budget.  A  fixed  6-year  term 
was  also  provided  for  these  officers,  but 
they  may  be  reappointed.  Tliese  changes 
were  intended  both  to  improve  the  re- 
sponsiveness of  the  COB  to  the  entire 
Congress,  and  to  assure  that  they  could 
be  held  accountable  through  the  Budget 
Committees  which  are  assigned  an  over- 
sight role  imder  the  bill ; 

The  first  concurrent  resolution  date 
was  moved  from  July  1  to  June  1  in  order 
to  provide  more  time  for  the  budget 
process  and  to  preserve  the  August  recess 
in  odd-numbered  years.  It  was,  however, 
deemed  necessary  to  shorten  that  recess 
by  1  week; 

The  content  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion was  changed  to  provide  for  a  break- 
down of  the  total  budget  levels  along  the 
lines  of  the  fimctional  categories  in  the 
President's  budget,  rather  than  by  com- 
mittee and  subcommittee.  This  was  in- 
tended to  focus  more  meaningful  atten- 
tion on  program  priorities,  inasmuch  as 
conmiittee  and  subcommittee  categories 
often  include  uni-elated  elements  of  the 
President's  budget; 

A  system  of  translating  tlie  functional 
categories  into  committee  and  subcom- 
mittee classifications  was  provided  for 
in  the  budget  committee's  report  accom- 
pamuig  the  concurrent  resolution,  and 
in  a  subsequent  report  to  reflect  the 
amendments  made  on  the  floor; 

A  requirement  was  added  to  the  bill 
that  there  be  a  second  concuiTent  reso- 
lution reported  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tees before  the  Augtist  recess,  to  l>e  acted 
on  after  the  end  of  the  Labor  Day  recess. 
Tills  was  designed  to  assure  tliat  account 
would  be  taken  of  the  changes  in  the 
state  of  the  economy,  the  latest  estimates 
of  revenues  and  expenditures,  and  the 
net  result  of  congressional  spending  de- 
cisions in  appropriations  and  other 
measures: 

The  enforcement  bill  called  for  in  the 
Govermnent  Operations  Committee  bill 
was  renamed  a  reconciliation  bill  and  the 
date  by  which  action  is  to  be  completed 
was  shifted  to  September  25.  This  in- 
tended to  assure  that  there  would  be  an 
opportunity  for  the  Pi-esident  to  approve 
or  disapprove  the  bill— or  at  least  to  ad- 
vise the  Congi-ess  of  his  intentions — be- 
fore the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  so  that 
any  changes  which  needed  to  take  effect 
before  October  1  could  be  accomplished; 

The  reconciliation  bill  is  designed  to 
permit  clianges  in  revenues  as  well  as  in 
budget  authority; 

A  deadline  of  May  31  for  final  action 
by  the  Congress  on  authorization  bills  to 
be  effective  in  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  was 
changed  to  May  15  and  made  applicable 
to  reporting  such  legislation  to  the  floor; 

Certain  exemptions  were  made,  espe- 
cially for  self-financed  trust  funds,  to  the 
requirements  for  making  so-called  back- 
door spending  programs  subject  to  spe- 
cific approval  action  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee; 


A  complex  procedure  calling  for  ap- 
proval by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
of  certain  "entitlement"  programs — un- 
der  whch  individuals  or  governments — 
are  assured  payments  if  they  meet  the 
criteria  establislied  m  the  law — was  re- 
placed by  a  simpler  process  calling  for 
the  reref enal  of  the  authorization  legis- 
lation to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
for  10  days — with  the  opportunity  for 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  amend 
such  legislation  by  adding  a  si^enduig 
limit; 

Mandatory  pilot  test  and  program 
evaluation  provisions  were  diopped  in 
favor  of  provisions  to  strengthen  tlie 
oversight  responsibilities  of  authorizuis, 
committees  and  to  make  clear  that  such 
techniques  as  pilot  test  and  program 
evaluation  could  be  used  in  carrying  out 
their  responsibilities ; 

Tlie  3-year  hmit  on  the  duiation  ol 
new  programs  and  the  required  reen- 
actment  of  existing  progi'ams  are  drop- 
ped from  the  bill; 

A  provision  for  inclusion  of  outlay  ceil- 
ings in  appropriations  bills  was  removed 
in  favor  of  reliance  on  i-escission  of 
budget  authority  by  the  Appropriations 
Committees  in  the  reconciliation  bill,  in- 
cluding that  for  prior  years.  This,  for  the 
fu-st  time,  will  give  the  Congress  an  ef- 
fective means  of  deaUng  with  the  can->- 
over  balances  which  are  now  estimated 
to  exceed  $300  billion ; 

Certain  exemptions  of  programs  from 
the  President's  budget  are  revoked,  in 
order  to  asstire  that  both  the  congi'es- 
sional  budget  and  the  executive  bud;jet 
will  include  all  spending  programs; 

The  effective  date  for  the  new  con- 
gressional budget  pi-ocess  is  delayed  until 
1976  with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1977. 
except  that  provision  is  made  for  the 
budget  committees  to  recommend  imple- 
mentation of  all  or  part  of  the  process 
m  1975,  with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1976: 

Amendments  to  the  Antideficiency 
Act  are  included  in  order  to  assure  that 
the  legislative  intent  concerning  the 
amendments  to  tliat  act  in  1950  are  be- 
mg  compUed  with; 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  was  related  lo 
clarify  that  the  intent  of  the  bill  is  to 
establish  a  congressional  budget  process 
which  is  concerned  equally  with  rev- 
enues and  with  cxpenditm'es,  and  the 
short  title  was  changed  to  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  stress  that 
what  the  bill  does,  principally,  is  to  es- 
tablish a  new  framework  within  which 
tlie  existing  decisionmaking  processes 
will  continue.  In  otlier  words,  I  do  not 
see  this  bill  as  in  any  way  dimuiislung 
the  role  or  inhibiting  the  operation  of  tlie 
Appropriations  Committee,  on  which  I 
serve,  the  Finance  Committee,  or  of 
other  authorizing  committees.  EveiT 
committee  and  all  Members  must  par- 
ticipate fully  if  the  new  congi-essional 
budget  process  is  to  work.  All  of  us  have 
an  equal  share  in  discharging  the  consti- 
tutional responsibilities  of  the  Congress. 
What  we  attempt  to  do  through  this  leg- 
islation is  sti-engthen  the  capacity  of  the 
Congress  to  participate  more  equally 
with  the  President  in  matters  o£  eco- 
nomic and  fiscal  ooUcv. 

At  the  same  time,  while  I  emphasize 
the  need  to  cDntinue  the  existing  proc- 
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esses  of  the  Congress,  I  do  not 
underestimate  the  compllcatlo 
the  new  process  may  entail.  TTie  1 
a  timetable  Is  established,  and 
tain  decisions  are  expected  to 
before  a  given  date — while  othl 
sions  are  expected  to  be  delayed! 
that  date — begins  to  illustrate  jf 
much  additional  opportunity  fo 
and  conflict  there  may  be.  I  wi 
were  some  simpler  way  to  accom^^ 
purposes,  but  I  do  not  believe  tt^t  there 
is.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  th^legisla- 
tion  is  perfect.  I  am  sure  it  can  be  im- 
proved and  I  hope  that  we  ma^  be  able 
to  refine  or  improve  the  bill  evetf  further 
before  the  Senate  takes  final  adEion. 

Clearly,  even  with  the  shift  t^  an  Oc- 
tober 1  fiscal  year,  it  Mill  not  be  easy  to 
complete  all  the  necessarj-  steps  Jirovided 
for  under  this  new  process,  ^hile  we 
give  ourselves  an  additional  3;|months. 
we  also  have  agreed  to  delay  |he  sub- 
mittal of  the  President's  budgef  by  ap- 
proximately 1  month.  So,  e^ectively. 
we  have  added  only  2  months  to  our 
process  and  we  have  introduced!  a  great 
many  new  steps,  both  at  the  beginning 
and  the  end.  So  there  is  no  a^urance 
that  we  will  be  able  to  complet^^all  the 
appropriations  and  other  spencvng  ac- 
tions by  the  time  of  the  August  fecess — 
or  that  we  will  be  able  to  agree  on  a  rec- 
onciliation bill  by  the  25th  of  ^ptem- 
ber.  In  short,  the  timetable  give|i  In  the 
bill  should  be  regarded  as  an  ideii  sched- 
ule, which  we  should  strive  to  ng^bet.  But 
we  should  understand  that  we  inay  not 
succeed.  I  am  convinced  that  i^  is  time 
for  us  to  try.  however,  to  establish  a  new 
congressional  budget  process.  I  believe 
that  the  one  proposed  in  thte  bill  is 
basically  workable  for  the  following 
reasons:  ^ 

First  there  would  be  no  pointsat  which 
either  the  Congress  or  the  executive 
branch  would  grind  to  a  halt  because  of 
failure  to  take  a  prescribed  stepi 

Second,  there  would  be  substfmtial  in- 
centive for  authorizing  committees  to 
act  early,  perhaps  even  a  year  in  ad- 
vance, and  thus  permit  appropriations 
action  to  be  carried  out  prompily  after 
the  adoption  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion each  June  1.  i 

"niird,  when  necessary,  a  minority  of 
the  Senate  would  be  able  to  determine 
to  by-pass  one  or  more  of  Ihe  new 
procedures.  | 

I\}urth«  by  delaying  the  effective  date 
for  the  first  operation  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  until  1976,  we  tprovlde 
ample  time  for  further  refinement  of  the 
process  by  the  new  Budget  Con^nlttees, 
and  the  Congressional  0£Qcei§of  the 
Budget,  which  would  be  est|blished 
promptly  after  enactment.  | 

I  think  that  we  have  before  lis  a  bill 
v,-hich  can  be  enacted.  More  impq[:tantly. 
I  hope  and  believe  that  It  will  vove  to 
be  workable.  Finally.  I  hope  thiJ  it  will 
prove  to  be  useful.  Because  If  it  does  not 
make  a  significant  contribu||on  to 
strengthening  the  role  of  CongiiM  and 
improving  the  quality  of  our  dj^lsion- 
making  in  economic  and  fiscal  affairs,  it 
will  certainly  not  be  worth  the  |rouble. 

I  do  not  think  there  ought  to|>e  any 
proposal  for  a  time  limitation  fin  this 
bill,  at  least  for  the  first  couple :^f  days 
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of  discussion.  It  is  of  such  far-reaching 
importance  that  I  hope  we  will  all  be  able 
to  give  it  sufficient  attention  that  we  can 
be  sure  that  the  bill  will  be  workable 
and  useful. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  to  fail 
again  in  our  attempt  to  establish  a  suc- 
cessful congressional  budget  process. 
Toward  that  end,  I  intend  to  work  closely 
with  all  those  who  are  uncertain  about 
any  of  the  bill's  provisions  or  have  prob- 
lems with  them.  I  think  we  should  all 
give  it  the  best  that  we  have  within  us. 
becau.se  so  much  is  at  stake  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  the  names  of  those 
staff  members  who  contributed  to  the 
development  of  this  bill  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered 

•  See  exhib.t  1.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  As  is  always 
the  case,  it  is  difficult  In  a  matter  of 
tills  sort  to  select  any  of  the  participants 
for  special  recognition.  However,  I  think 
that  mention  must  be  made  of  some  of 
the  staff  members  who  contributed  an 
extraordinary  amount  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  bill  or  the  preparation  of  the 
Rules  Committee  report  upon  it.  These 
include  Herb  Jasper,  research  director 
of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, who  served  as  chairman;  Bill 
Goodwin,  coimsel.  and  Bob  Vastine,  mi- 
nority coimsel  of  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee.  Jim  Hall  and  Win 
Turner  from  the  majority  staff  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee,  Nick 
Bizony  who  represented  Senator  NimN, 
Michael  Stem,  staff  director  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  Karl  Braithwaite  from 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  Guy  Mc- 
Mlchael.  counsel  to  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  Lynn  SutcUffe  from  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  Allen  Schick  from  the 
Congressional  Research  Service,  Bruce 
Meredith  from  the  Hoase  Appropriations 
Committee  and  Tcmy  Harvey  from  the 
Rules  Committee  staff. 

EXHIBTT  1 

Staff  Group  for  Revision  or  S.  1541 

Herb  Jasper,  Chairman  (Labor  and  Public 
Welfare);  Tony  Ha.vey,  John  Coder,  Jim 
Medlll,  Joe  O'Leary.  Jack  Sapp,  (Rules  and 
Administration);  Bob  Smith,  BUI  Goodwiu. 
Bob  Vastine,  Jim  Hall,  John  Pearson,  Al 
Prom.  Win  Tximer,  Harrison  Fox,  and  Jerry 
Gustafson.  (Government  Operations);  Nick 
Bizony  (Senator  Nunn);  Nick  MlUer  (Sena- 
tor Magnuson) ;  Dan  Brier  (Senator  Grlffln); 
Frank  Iklortou  (Senator  Cannon);  Michael 
Stern,  Joe  Humphreys.  (Finance) ;  James  R. 
Callaway.  Gary  Sellers,  (Appropriations); 
Barry  Meyer,  Karl  Braithwaite,  (Public 
Works);  Guy  McMlchael,  (Veterans'  Affairs); 
Lynn  SutclllTe.  (Commerce);  Frank  Sulli- 
van. George  Foster,  (Armed  Services);  James 
P.  Belme.  (Interior  and  Insular  Affairs) ;  Bob 
Allnut  (Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences); 
Bob  Dove  (Parliamentarian's  Office);  Harry 
Llttell.  Larry  Monaco  (Legislative  Counsel); 
Don  Tacberon.  (Joint  Congressional  Opera- 
tions Committee);  Gene  Wllhelm.  (Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expendi- 
tures); Albert  Buckberg.  Jolin  N.  King, 
Thomps  R.  White,  HI,  (Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation);  Jerry  J.  Jasl- 
nowskl,  Doug  Lee,  Dick  Kauffman,  (Joint 
Economic  Committee) ;  Allen  Schick,  Louis 
Fisher.  (Congressional  Research  Service) : 
and  Bruce  Meredith.  (House  .Appropriations) . 


THE  RULES  COMMnTEE  SUBSTITUTE  AMENDMENT 
nfTKODUCTIOM 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  S.  1541.  as  reported  by  the  Rules 
Committee  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
It  is  the  culmination  of  a  year  and  a  half 
of  hard  work  on  the  part  of  hundreds  of 
members  and  staff — toiling,  I  may  say. 
far  in  the  shadows  while  other  issues 
captured  the  spotlights.  It  also  repre- 
sents a  giant  step  along  the  way  of  con- 
gressional reform.  In  the  past,  efforts  to 
get  control  over  fiscal  and  budgetary 
policy  have  been  weak  and  frauglit  with 
political  divi;>ions  and  inadequate  sup- 
port from  public  and  private  interests. 
Today,  it  seems  that  congressional  budget 
reform  has  wide  appeal — from  liberals, 
moderates  and  conservatives — and  the 
only  issue  is  how  best  to  do  it,  to  make  it 
workable  witliout  destroying  the  basic 
representative  freedom  of  our  legislative 
institution. 

It  was  toward  tliis  objective  that  in 
1972,  Congress  established  the  Joint 
Study  Committee  on  Budget  Control.  It 
was  the  same  objective  that  led  to  in- 
troduction of  hundreds  of  bills  in  the  93d 
Congress.  Similarly,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  estab- 
lished a  new  subcommittee — the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Budgeting.  Management  and 
Expenditures — to  hold  hearings  on  and 
consider  many  of  these  bills  and  the  Joint 
Study  Committee's  recommendations. 

The  subconunittee  lield  8  days  of  hear- 
ings, heard  from  more  than  30  witnesses, 
and  spent  hundreds  of  hours  of  staff  and 
members'  time  framing  a  bill. 

At  the  full  committee  level,  the  process 
of  debate  and  readjustment  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  legislation  was  more  in- 
tense, and  it  resulted  in  a  far  more 
creative  and  flexible  approach  than  that 
recommended  by  the  Joint  Study  Com- 
mittee, and  reported  out  by  the  Budget- 
ing Subcommittee. 

Finally,  the  Rules  Committee,  to  which 
the  Government  Operations  bill  was  re- 
ferred, heard  from  the  Administration, 
from  the  Comptroller  General,  from  the 
chairmen  of  11  Senate  standing  commit- 
tees, and  from  a  panel  of  experts.  That 
committee  organized  a  group  of  45  staff 
members,  representing  the  Interests  and 
concerns  of  those  Senate  committees  to 
be  affected  by  congressional  budget  re- 
form. That  group  met  for  some  90  hours 
in  16  days,  all  day,  every  day.  The  results 
were  presented  to  the  Rules  Committee 
and  with  some  minor  changes,  the  com- 
mittee adopted  this  substitute  before  us 
today. 

Mr.  President,  this  joint  staff -mem- 
ber effort,  and  the  magnitude,  tenacity, 
and  detail  that  it  represented,  I  think  is 
without  precedent  In  this  body.  We 
should  be  most  grateful  to  the  staff  for 
their  assistance,  many  times  beyond  the 
scope  of  their  regular  duties  and  woit- 
Ing  hours.  Particular  gratitude  should 
be  expressed  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  to  the  Office  of  Senate  Legislative 
Counsel  for  their  continued  staff  support 
and  expertise. 

Mr.  President.  Congress  has  a  consti- 
tutional responsibility  to  determine  the 
fiscal  policy  of  the  United  States  through, 
among  other  things,  its  powers  to  levy 
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and  collect  taxes,  to  borrow  money,  to 
pay  the  debts,  to  regiilate  the  value  of 
money,  to  regiilate  commerce,  and  to  ap- 
propriate money  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. 

What  Congi'ess  lacks  at  this  time  is  a 
mechanism  for  exercising  these  powers 
in  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
manner,  and  a  parliamentary  procedure 
for  obtaining  the  collective  judgment  of 
the  legislative  majority  as  to  what  the 
over-all  fiscal  and  budgetary  policies 
'  should  be  and  how  they  should  be  imple- 
mented. 

Where  Congi'ess  has  not  acted  deci- 
sively and  effectively  in  establishing  these 
policies,  the  executive  branch  has  moved 
in  to  fill  the  void.  It  impounds  or  refuses 
to  spend  the  money  we  appropriate  to 
meet  the  people's  priorities.  It  asserts 
policies  and  practices  which  manipulate 
our  revenue  structure  and  affect  the 
value  and  supply  of  money.  It  has  estab- 
lished its  owm  computerized  models  of 
sophisticated  economic  and  monetary  as- 
sessment which  are  too  often  wrong,  and 
which  we  are  powerless  to  challenge. 

To  reassm-e  the  American  people,  to 
reassert  the  constitutional  pi-erogative  of 
the  Congress,  to  provide  adequate  ma- 
chinery for  determining  the  level  and 
direction  of  Federal  spending,  we  must 
act— and  act  now — on  budgetary  control. 

SPECinc  ISSUES 

Having  made  these  genei*al  comments 
with  respect  to  S.  1541,  I  should  like  to 
highlight  some  special  concerns  which 
may  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues  as 
we  approach  this  debate. 

1.  BOSOETART  INFORMATION 

This  Is  title  Vm  of  the  bill,  beginning 
on  page  173  of  the  Rules  Committee  sub- 
stitute. Its  location  In  the  sequence  of 
titles  to  the  bill  bears  no  relation  to  Its 
Importance  to  the  budget  control  process. 
Indeed,  It  may  well  be  the  most  critical 
part  of  the  whole  mechanism,  for  It  re- 
quires the  development  and  maintenance 
of  standard  classifications  of  fiscal  and 
budgetary  Information  to  be  used  by  the 
Federal  Government  In  supplying  Con- 
gress with  what  It  needs  to  prepare  and 
analyze  and  debate  the  legislative  budget. 
Whatever  rules  and  procedures  we  adopt; 
whatever  committee  and  staffing  require- 
ments we  establish ;  whatever  fiscal  self - 
discipline  we  may  Impose  on  ourselves, 
these  will  be  meaningless,  and  indeed 
could  be  counterproductive.  If  we  do  not 
operate  from  a  sound  Informational  base 
in  standard  form  and  detail  which  can 
be  utilized  by  both  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  to  satisfy  their  partic- 
ulsur  purposes. 

Information  is  the  name  of  the  game 
In  budget  control.  For  too  long  we  have 
relied  each  year  on  a  veritable  telephone 
book  of  budgetary  figures  and  projections 
prepared  in  relative  secrecy  by  hundreds 
of  Federal  agencies,  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  and  the  President. 
We  have  experienced  gi-eat  difficutly  in 
verifying,  or  evaluating  these  figures  in 
the  light  of  economic  impUcations  and 
functional  program  piiorities.  Perhaps  a 
few  committees  and  their  staffs  have  de- 
veloped special  systems  for  such  evalua- 
tions, but  even  tiiese  committees  do  not 
believe  they  are  being  adequately  served 


by  the  data  and  infonnation  made  avail- 
able to  them  by  the  executive  branch. 

Title  vm  seeks  to  remove  this  serious 
impediment  to  the  budget  process,  by 
stating  very  clearly  that  it  Is  the  man- 
date of  Congiess  that  there  be  developed 
and  established  standardized  information 
systems  and  standardized  definitions  suid 
classifications  to  facilitate  the  fiow  of 
budget  and  progittm-related  data  to  the 
Congress  in  whatever  form,  whether  by 
computer,  documents,  or  microfilm  tech- 
niques. 

Senators  will  recall  that,  in  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1970 — title 
II — Congress  required  the  Secretai-y  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  in  co- 
operation w  ith  the  Comptroller  General, 
to  develop  and  establish  a  standardized 
information  and  data-processing  system. 
This  system  was  to  incorporate  a  capa- 
bility to  meet  the  information  needs  of 
Congress.  But  in  more  than  3  years  little 
if  anytliing  has  been  accomplished 
through  such  executive  lcadei"ship  and 
cooperation  by  the  Comptroller  General 
acting  as  agent  of  Congress.  Whether  by 
design,  neglect,  indifference,  or  incompe- 
tence, the  executive  agencies,  with  no 
more  than  a  handful  of  personnel  as- 
signed to  the  task,  have  been  Indulging 
in  a  prolonged  game  of  "semantic  saw- 
dust," while  Congress  struggles  toward 
budgetary  refonn. 

In  mid- 1972,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Congi'essional  Operations  investigated 
this  situation,  and  foimd  that  only  part- 
time  technical  staff  and  management 
support  had  been  made  available  by  the 
executive  branch  to  carry  out  the  infor- 
mational systems  mandate  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1970.  Task 
force  groups  to  hammer  out  agencies' 
positions  were  not  created  until  August 
1971.  Their  reports,  Instead  of  developing 
agency  ai-guments,  were  nothing  more 
than  the  views  of  individuals  on  the  task 
forces.  A  steering  group  was  set  up  to 
furnish  policy  guidance,  but  It  met  only 
four  or  five  times  in  1971,  and  very  infre- 
quently In  1972. 

In  fact,  it  was  not  until  June  1973, 
that  the  executive  branch — OMB  and 
Treasury — assigned  six  full-time  staf- 
fers to  this  Issue.  From  the  date  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  to  mid- 
1973,  the  equivalent  of  only  two  people 
full-time  had  worked  on  the  problem. 

Deadlines  were  constantly  revised,  or 
made  indefinite.  Reports — what  there 
were — were  vague  and  devious.  Promises 
became  imf ulfilled.  And  reports  from  the 
General  Accovmtlng  Office,  which  had 
been  placed  In  a  cooperative  role  under 
the  1970  act,  mswle  it  clesu:  that  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  was  not  being  responsive, 
and,  in  fact,  did  not  consider  this  effort 
w  ith  any  degree  of  concern. 

Therefore,  from  the  very  beginning  of 
consideration  of  legislative  budget  re- 
foim  legislation  by  the  budgeting  sub- 
committee of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee,  it  was  decided  that,  to 
have  a  workable  budget  control  process, 
it  was  essential  that  the  Congress  reas- 
sert its  intention  to  speed  up  the  devel- 
opment of  this  fiscal,  budgetary  and  pro- 
gram-related hiformatlonal  pi-ocess,  to 
apply  a  finner  control  over  its  implemen- 


tation, and  to  make  sure  that  congi-es- 
sional  requirements  were  built  into  thi.s 
effort. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Government 
Opei^ations  Committee,  as  well  as  the 
substitute  reported  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee not  only  restates  the  informa- 
tional mandate  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act,  but  shifts  the  leadership 
role  in  developing  and  establishing  the 
standards  which  determine  what  khids 
of  infonnation  systems  can  genei-ate  to 
the  Comptroller  Genei-al,  nevertheless 
continuing  the  objective  of  arriving  at 
results  through  cooperative  agreement 
with  Treasui-y  and  OMB.  But  this  legis- 
lation as  approved  by  both  committees 
goes  further  to  require — and  certainly 
this  is  reasonable  given  the  prerogative.s 
of  Congress — that  if  agreement  cannot 
be  reached  on  infonnation  standarrls 
and  procedures,  the  Compti-oUer  Gener.-l 
shall  report  this  to  the  Congre.ss  and  rec- 
ommend such  legislation  as  may  be  nec- 
e.ssaiy  to  satLify  congressional  informa- 
tional needs. 

In  short,  a  fiscal  and  program  data 
system  is  more  urgent  than  ever  given 
the  progress  of  legislative  budget  reform. 
Our  patience  is  wearing  thin.  We  are 
asking  our  agent  at  the  Genei-al  Ac- 
counting Office  to  try  to  pull  the  loose 
ends  together  and  our  friends  in  the 
OMB  and  Treasury  to  help  him.  But  if 
we  have  to.  we  will  go  the  legislative 
route  to  adopt  the  mechanics  of  this 
system,  which  might  well  include  some 
major  modifications  in  the  Budgeting 
and  Accounting  Act  of  1921. 

Now,  I  know  that  from  the  testimony 
of  OMB  and  from  communications  which 
I  have  received  that  the  executive  bi-anch 
is  not  happy  with  the  stronger  medicine 
appUed  by  title  Vin  of  S.  1541;  and  that, 
in  fact,  it  may  seek  opposition,  or  weak- 
ening amendments,  to  title  vm  during 
Senate  consideration.  To  those  who  may 
be  listening  to  or  leaning  toward  the 
pleas  of  the  Executive  on  this  issue,  I  say 
two  things: 

First.  This  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  Tliei-e 
was  strong  support  in  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  and  in  the  Rules 
Committee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
There  is  bipartisan  support  in  this  Cham- 
ber. This  is  an  issue  of  Congress  seddng 
to  reassert  and  implement  Its  previous  in- 
tent to  get  fiscal  and  budgetary  and  pro- 
gram infonnation  in  a  meaningful  way. 
It  is  a  firm,  but  fair  and  reasonable, 
method  of  getting  the  relevant  agencies 
to  get  on  with  the  task  and  get  it  to- 
gether. 

Second.  Both  the  language  of  the  title 
and  language  of  the  Rules  and  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committees'  reports 
recognize  the  need  and  intention  to  pre- 
serve the  President's  discretion  as  to  what 
he  wants  with  respect  to  his  own  budget 
submission.  That  is  why  title  vm  pro- 
vides that  standardized  information  sys- 
tems and  standard  definitions  and  clas- 
sifications are  to  be  developed  cooper- 
atively by  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches — the  systems  in  Federal  agen- 
cies mider  the  leadei-ship  of  the  Execu- 
tive, and  the  definitions  and  classifica- 
tions under  the  leadership  of  the  Comp- 
troller General. 
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OMB  Director  Roy  Ash  stated  it  very 
well: 

We  feel  strongly  that  the  Preslden  ahould 
retain  the  authority  to  present  tb*  ti  Mlget  In 
a  manner  he  desires  ...  so  long  as  tl  » Infor- 
.niation  needed  by  Congress  Is  also  vorided. 

2.    CONGaCSSIONAL    OITICK    OF    THE 

Just  as  a  good  budget  control^ 
is  dependent  on  sound  inform^' 
must  also  be  dependent  on  adeqi 
competent  staflf  support.  Title 
1541 — from   its   inception   at 
committee  level  through  the  full  i 
nient  Operations   Committee  a| 
Rules  Committee  has  contained 
vision  for  a  new  congressional 
office — a  COB — to  handle  this  ^iPP*}^^ 
i-esponsibility. 

It  would  be  an  office  whose  p  lmar>- 
responsibiUty  would  be  to  service  the 
budget  committees  in  their  ant 
the  President's  Budget,  their  dj 
ment  of  the  legislative  budget 
tions.   their   scorekeeping,   funct 
spending  and  revenue  bills,  the( 
tinuing  evaluation  of  changing 
conditions  and  with  respect  to  o^ 
sues  within  budget  committee  j1 
tion.  Personnel  of  the  COB  coul< 
signed  to  the  budget  commit 

But,  as  intended  by  S.  1541, 
would  have  a  larger  ftmction. 
each  year.  It  is  to  report  to  Con( 
views  with  respect  to  the  econoc 
pact  of  altematlTe  levels  of  reven^ 
sepnding  for  the  coming  fiscal 
provide  Members  with  a  range  o| 
matlon  by  which  they  may  det 
what  would  be  the  appropriate  d^cit  or 
surplus  in  the  light  of  the  econom  '.  This 
report  is  intended  to  be  a  major  ec  aomlc 
and  budget  document.  It  recon  nends 
nothing,  but  merely  provides  every 
Member  with  an  economic  analj  is  In- 
dependent of  the  Executive — of  pend- 
ing and  revenue  alternatives — :  iclud- 
Ing  revenue  losses  attributable  to  ix  ex- 
penditiu*es. 

In  addition,  the  COB  would  be  avail- 
able to  every  Member  and  comml  tee  to 
provide  the  same  basic  budget  am  fiscal 
information  provided  to  the  budge  ;  com- 
mittees and  additional  informati  m  de- 
signed to  help  In  their  underst  nding 
and  formulating  budgetary  and  fiscal 
policy  particularly  with  respect  t  t  floor 
action  on  budget  resolutions,  sp  tnding 
and  revenue  measures,  and  ch  inglng 
economic  conditions. 

In  order  to  provide  this  inlor  latlon 
and  support,  the  COB,  through  coi  iputer 
technology  and  skilled  personnel,  would 
have  to  develop  a  capability  of  ob  iinlng 
budgetary,  fiscal  and  program  in  orma- 
tion  from  the  executive  branch  from 
legislative  agencies  such  as  the  Oi  O  and 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  froi  i  con- 
gressional committees,  to  be  able  t  i  make 
analytic  projections,  and  be  able  to  in- 
form Congress  at  any  time  where  ire  are. 
and  where  we  may  be  going  with  f espect 
to  the  legislative  budget. 

llils  Is  a  major  effort,  and  it  Aust  be 
if  we  are  to  Involve  all  Memb  rs  and 
committees  in  the  congressional  budget 
process — both  in  framing  the  bu^et  and 
acting  within  it. 

This  is  why  vie  felt  that  it  wiuld  be 
best  to  create  a  new,  nonpartis  n,  and 
uidependent  congressional  unit  a  )ng  the 


lines  of  the  OAO — but  by  no  means  as 
large — rather  than  a  Joint  budget  staff 
as  recommended  by  the  Joint  Study 
Committee  on  Budget  Control.  Such  a 
joint  staff  by  its  nature  would  be  limited 
in  personnel  and  time  to  meeting  the 
priorities  of  the  budget  committees,  and 
to  a  lesser  extent,  those  of  the  appropria- 
tions and  revenue  committees,  rather 
than  the  needs  of  the  rest  of  the  Con- 
gress. There  is  the  additional  danger 
that  a  joint  staff  may  tend  to  reduce  the 
independence  of  analyses  and  recom- 
mendations coming  from  each  House's 
budget  committee. 

From  Capitol  Hill,  we  face  an  execu- 
tive biu*eaucracy  of  nearly  three  million 
employees,  spread  out  through  five  hun- 
dred departments,  agencies,  major  bu- 
reaus, and  commissions,  coordinated  in 
.some  degree  by  the  President's  OfHce  of 
Management  and  Budget,  and  by  a  White 
House  staff,  totalling  nearly  one  thousand 
professionals.  The  budget  this  execu- 
tive branch  has  recommended  to  Con- 
gre.ss  this  year  exceeds  $300  billion: 
another  (300  billion  will  be  in  the  pipe- 
line for  future  spending;  we  are  nearly 
$500  billion  in  debt,  with  a  continuing 
pattern  of  deficits  every  year. 

We  are  no  match  for  this  huge  execu- 
tive in  being  able  to  imderstand  the  Na- 
tion's coiTect  fiscal  and  budgetary  policy, 
as  well  as  program  priorities,  unless  we 
have  a  strong,  competent,  physical  ca- 
pacity to  deal  with  it — at  least  at  the 
OMB  level — on  a  more  equal  basis.  A 
Congressional  Office  of  the  Budget — as 
we  see  it — would  be  a  major  step  in  that 
direction;  a  joint  staff  would.  In  my 
opinion,  weaken  our  efforts  at  compare - 
biUty  in  budgetary  evaluation,  and  di- 
minish the  effectiveness  of  congressional 
budget  control. 

Some  are  concerned,  and  understand- 
ably, about  the  size  of  a  COB — the  ten- 
dency toward  a  bureaucracy,  perhaps 
even  policymaking,  by  such  a  unit.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  we  should  be  alert  to 
such  dangers.  However  we  have  placed 
oversight  responsibility  over  COB  in  the 
budget  committees.  The  COB  director 
and  his  deputy  are  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  and  President  pro  tempore  aftei' 
consultation  with  the  budget  committees, 
and  must  be  confirmed  by  the  House  and 
Senate.  Their  terms  are  limited  to  6 
years.  They  can  be  removed  by  resolution 
of  either  House.  And  the  size  and  ex- 
penditure of  the  Office  shall  be  con- 
trolled through  the  legislative  appro- 
priations process. 

If  additional  constraints  are  necessary, 
I  feel  we  should  wait  xmtll  the  Office  is 
established  and  see  where  the  problems 
develop,  rather  than  to  act  out  of  un- 
foimded  fears. 

Both  the  Government  Operations  and 
Rules  Committees  considered  this  mat- 
ter of  legislative  bureaucracy,  and  con- 
cluded that  the  benefits  for  Congress  to 
equip  itself  with  a  strong  and  indepen- 
dent informational  and  evaluative  budg- 
etary arm  to  help  it  get  in  control  of  the 
Nation's  budget  far  outweighed  the  risks 
of  the  tail  wagging  the  dog. 

I  woiild  hope  that  any  efforts  to  re- 
duce the  concept  or  effectiveness  of  tliis 
needed  capability  would  be  defeated. 


3.    THB    CONCKB8SIONAL    BXrDGET    PKOCESfl 

Title  m  of  S.  1541  was  developed  over 
many  months  through  a  painstaking 
route  of  hearings,  consultations  with  ex- 
perts, staff  meetings,  committee  debates 
and  discussions  with  public  and  private 
interest  groups. 

Essentially,  our  objective  was  to  find 
a  process  where  535  legislators  could  have 
direct  input  In  first  determining  the  «&- 
propriate  levels  of  spending,  revenues  and 
debt  for  the  Nation,  and  then  disciplining 
themselves  to  stay  within  those  levels 
Suggestions  ranged  from  establishing 
firm  spending  limits  on  committees  early 
in  the  session — which  could  only  be 
broken  by  a  two-thirds  vote — to  merely 
setting  spending  and  revenue  guidelines 
or  targets  for  scorekeeping  pwposes. 
What  we  have  here  in  S.  1541, 1  believe, 
strikes  a  balance  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes, and  can  be  made  to  work,  if  Con- 
gress so  desires. 

This,  of  course,  refiects  our  greatest 
dilemma  from  the  outset  of  the  legisla- 
tive consideration.  We  were  seeking  a 
process  which  would  achieve  the  objec- 
tive of  budgetary  discipline,  and  yet  not 
be  so  inflexible  as  to  fall  of  Its  own 
weight.  A  rigid,  lock-step,  series  of  i-ules 
and  procedures  recommended  by  the 
Joint  Study  Committee  on  Budget  Con- 
trol would  no  doubt  have  succeeded  hi 
controlling  .spending  and  revenue  legisla- 
tion, but  would  have  been  too  tight  a  har- 
ness for  Congress  as  a  political  animal  to 
accept.  On  the  other  hand,  mere  spend- 
ing ceilings  recommended  by  a  budget 
committee  or  even  voted  by  Congress  as 
targets  would  no  doubt  be  honored  in  tlie 
breach,  and  could  provide  the  President 
with  yet  another  argument  for  Impound- 
ment. 

S.  1541,  as  reported  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, provides  a  structm-e  that  Con- 
gress can  follow  without  doing  any  sub- 
stantial violence  to  existing  legislative 
methods  and  procedures.  It  provides  for 
a  change  in  the  fiscal  year  to  October  1, 
This  will  give  Congress  valuable  time  in 
which  to  establish  what  it  believes  to  be 
an  appropriate  budget  and  take  what- 
ever corrective  action  It  deems  necessary 
to  conform  to  such  budget  before  the  fis- 
cal year  begins. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  first  budget  res- 
olution to  be  adopted  by  June  1  which 
would  set  appropriate  levels  of  total 
spending,  revenues  and  debt,  and  contain 
sublevels  of  spending  along  broad  fimc- 
tional  Unes.  These  would  be  only  targets 
for  the  spending  and  revenue  commit- 
tees and  for  floor  action  to  follow  as  they 
felt  nece.ssary.  However,  the  legislation 
would  go  forward  essentially  in  the  same 
manner  as  today  with  certain  exceptions 
as  to  backdoor  spending  which  I  will  refer 
to  later. 

The  Rules  Committee  substitute  then 
provides  for  a  second  budget  resolution 
to  be  adopted  early  in  September.  Thi.-; 
would  be  a  "second  look"  at  the  econ- 
omy, at  the  Nation's  needs;  and  at  what 
Congress  had  done  with  respect  to  spend- 
ing and  revenues  since  the  first  budget 
resolution.  If  the  spending  and  revenue 
estimates  were  within  the  limits  set  out 
in  the  first  budget  resolution,  and  there 
was  no  need  to  raise  the  appropriate 
deficit    or  .sun>lus  figures,   the  second 
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budget  resolution  could  merely  reaffirm 
the  fiTBt  budget,  and  the  spending  and 
revenue  bills  would  be  implemented  as 
enacted. 

Chances  are  that  this  would  be  tm- 
Ukely.  since  political,  economic,  and  so- 
cial factors  change  rapidly  and  require 
budgetary  adjustments.  Thus,  in  revis- 
ing the  budget  through  the  second  reso- 
lution, Congress  would  have  a  range  of 
options.  It  could  direct  the  legislative 
committees  to  report  legislation  rescind- 
ing new  or  carryover  budget  authority  to 
the  new  appropriate  spending  level.  Or 
it  could  raise  the  appropriate  spending 
level  to  the  total  of  the  spending  bills 
previously  enacted  plus  anticipated  sup- 
plemental spending.  Or  it  could  direct 
the  revenue  committees  to  report  legis- 
lation adjusting  revenues  or  the  public 
debt  limit  to  conform  to  the  new  budget. 
Or  it  could  Include  varyuig  combinations 
of  these  actions  consistent  with  the  sec- 
ond budget  determination. 

Tlien  the  budget  committees  would  as- 
semble the  various  reported  legislation 
mto  separate  titles  of  a  "reconciliation 
bill"  and  r^jcot  it  to  their  respective 
Houses  for  adoption,  after  which  it  would 
go  to  the  President  for  signature. 

Under  these  budgetary  steps  from  the 
first  budget  resolution  to  the  final  re- 
conciliaticm  measure.  Congress  could,  of 
course,  fail  to  act.  Indeed.  Congress  can- 
not impose  upon  Itself  rules  to  make  it 
do  things  it  does  not  want  to  do.  If  this 
happens,  the  situation  becomes  the  same 
as  It  Is  today.  However,  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee substitute  contains  a  new  title  X 
which  is  a  type  of  anti-impoundment 
measure  restaricting  the  purposes  for 
which  appropriated  funds  may  be  re- 
served by  the  President  and  denying  the 
establishment  of  such  reserves  for  fiscal 
policy  purposes  or  where  they  would  have 
the  effect  of  achieving  less  than  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  In  funding  a  program. 

Thus,  even  though  Congress  falls  to 
take  advantage  of  the  budget  process 
provided  In  S.  1541,  the  President  would 
be  imder  certain  coi^tralnt  to  withhold 
funds  under  the  argument  that  he  was 
doing  so  for  reas<His  of  fiscal  ix>licy  or  to 
implement  his  own  budgetary  priorities. 

Ttils  general  £4>proach  toward  congres- 
sional budget  control  as  proposed  by  the 
Rules  Committee  substitute  is  similar  to 
that  suggested  by  Senator  Saxbe  and  my- 
s^  early  in  the  st^ommittee  considera- 
tion of  8.  1541.  It  is  also  similar  to  the 
i4>proach  taken  by  the  House  in  HJ^ 
7130.  which  was  passed  by  the  House  In 
December  1978.  It  Is  the  result  of  an  ar- 
duous and  painful  reexamination  of  the 
pohtical  and  parliamentary  pitialls  and 
restraints  imposed  by  the  rigid  approach 
of  the  Joint  Study  Committee  on  Budget 
Control — an  approach  that  has  now  been 
abandoned  by  many  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee's leading  members. 

Although  I  fully  support  the  Rules 
Committee's  proposal  for  a  flexible 
budget  control  process,  I  would  be  less 
than  candid  If  I  did  not  express  certain 
reservations  as  to  the  manner  and  form 
in  which  it  conceives  the  first — and  pre- 
sumably subsequent — budget  resolution. 

In  my  opinion,  the  resolution  is  overly 
detiiiled  in  its  breakdown  of  appropriate 
5!>ending  categories,  and  will  encourage 


Members  to  debate  particular  spending 
items,  Including  existing  and  proposed 
programs,  without  ever  getting  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter — the  macroeconomic 
issues. 

The  Rules  Committee  provides  that  the 
resolution  is  a  tentative  determination  by 
Congress  of  the  appropriate  levels  of 
budget  authority,  outiays,  revenues,  sur- 
plus or  deficit  and  debt  levels,  and  in- 
cludes appropriate  levels  for  functional 
budget  categories  for  general  priorities 
debate.  That  should  be  enough  to  take  up 
the  50  hours  allotted  to  the  first  budget 
re.solution  and  the  15  hours  for  the  sec- 
ond. But  the  substitute  bill  goes  further 
to  break  each  fimctional  category  into 
existing  legislation  by  permanent  au- 
thority and  appropriation  bill  totals,  and 
appropriations  bills  by  controllable 
amounts  and  all  other  amounts,  and  into 
proposed  legislation  totals.  In  addition, 
the  substitute  bill  establishes  a  procediu^ 
for  "crosswalking"  the  categories  adopted 
m  the  budget  resolution  into  the  legisla- 
tive committee  jurisdictions  and  into  ap- 
propriations bills. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  ttiis  not 
only  clutters  up  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion on  each  floor,  and  can  lead  Members 
into  a  maze  of  trivia,  but  what  is  wcH-se, 
even  If  accomplished.  It  will  seriously  in- 
terfere with  the  manner  in  which  Con- 
gress acts  on  spending  measures;  it  will 
prejudge  new  committee  actions  before 
they  have  a  chance  to  be  brought  up;  It 
will  open  old  arguments  as  to  what  Is 
controllable  and  what  is  uncontrollable; 
it  will  raise  complaints  over  whose  "walk" 
was  improperly  "crossed";  in  short.  It 
could  become  the  Initial  imdolng  of  the 
process,  and  at  the  very  least  be  a 
troublesome  venture,  however  Ingenious 
in  concept. 

4.     BACKOOOIt     KESOLtmOir 

Over  the  years  I  have  supported  many 
good  programs  which  were  designed  to 
bypass  the  appropriations  committees  in 
order  to  be  funded  on  the  basis  of  need, 
not  on  the  basis  of  fiscal  restraint.  I  made 
no  apologies  because  we  had  many  social 
problems  to  solve  and  many  persons  tn 
the  country  in  immediate  need  of  assist- 
ance. 

I  have  become  convinced  that  Con- 
gress must  now  get  control  of  fiscal  pol- 
icy and  prepare  a  national  budget  on  the 
basis  of  what  the  economy  can  stand  and 
what  the  Nation  can  afford  to  pay  for. 
We  have  to  look  at  spending  and  rev- 
enues together  and  incorporate  them  into 
a  budgetary  plan.  Part  of  the  quid  pro 
quo  for  achieving  this  fiscal  order  Is  get- 
ting backdoor  spending  under  some  form 
of  reasonable  control. 

The  Rules  Committee  substitute  seeks 
to  do  this  tn  a  careful  way.  but  the  real 
Issue  is  whether  It  has  been  careful 
enough.  You  cannot  go  alter  backdoors 
with  a  meat  ax;  you  have  to  use  a 
fine-honed  scalpel.  You  have  to  be  se- 
lective and  very  mindful  of  the  social 
objectives  being  affected.  The  House- 
passed  bill  places  all  "new"  backdoors — 
contract  authority,  loans,  mandatory  en- 
titlements— imder  control  of  the  appro- 
priations committees,  and  after  Septem- 
ber 30.  1978,  all  backdoors,  new  and  old, 
are  subject  to  such  committee  control. 
Exempted  are  trust  funds  supported  by 


taxes,  expenditures  imder  insiu-ance  and 
guarantee  programs,  and  certain  other 
budget  outiays.  That  Is  the  "meat  ax" 
approach. 

The  Rules  Committee  substitute  places 
new  contract  authority  and  borrowing 
authority  under  appropriations  control. 
But  it  provides  that  new  mandatory  en- 
titlements— programs  in  which  Congress 
vests  a  designated  group  with  benefits. 
such  as  veterans  benefits  and  Mack  limg 
programs — shall  be  referred  to  aw>ro- 
priations  committees  for  10  days  before 
floor  consideration.  Once  the  Congress 
enacts  the  mandatory  entitlement  into 
law.  no  appropriations  control  would  at- 
tach, except  that  the  second  budget  reso- 
lution could  direct  the  appropriate  legis- 
lative committee  to  adjust  the  amounts 
previously  authorized. 

Exempted  are  social  security,  highway. 
and  other  self-sustaining  trust  funds, 
transactions  of  certain  government  cor- 
porations, guarantees  and  insured  loans, 
and  certain  other  items. 

The  Rules  Committee  substitute  does 
not  touch  existing  backdoors,  except  that 
presumably  they  could  be  contrrfled 
through  directions  in  the  second  budget 
resolution  and  the  reconciliation  process, 
but  such  a  drastic  step  is  not  foreseeableJ 

This  Is  more  like  the  scalpel  aivroach.L 
I  think  we  should  be  very  careful  to  gei 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  treat- 
ment of  backdoor  spending  under  S.  1541 
before  the  Senate  adopts  the  bfll  and  we 
should  go  Into  the  conference  with  a 
position  on  backdoor  spending  control 
that  will  result  in  corrective  surgery, 
rather  than  losing  the  patient.  We  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  substantial  sup- 
port from  liljerals  smd  others  whose  leg- 
islative work  has  centered  on  this  back- 
door form  of  fimding  programs,  and  that 
support  should  not  be  lost  for  failure  to 
resolve  this  Issue  equitably  and  careftilly. 

CONCLUSIOIf 

I  hope  that  S.  1541  will  be  thoroughly 
debated,  and  that  all  Members'  questions 
are  fully  answered,  but  I  seriously  tufe 
that  vre  keep  the  substitute,  as  reported 
by  the  Rules  Committee,  Intact.  Over  a 
year  and  a  half,  oin*  committee  members 
on  both  the  House  and  Senate  side  have 
stni^;ied  with  literally  himdreds  of  com- 
plicated variations  of  budget  control, 
each  with  Its  own  special  problems,  poli- 
tical and  parliamentary.  We  have  run 
the  spectrum  of  what  can  be  workable, 
and  we  have  come  up  with  this  approach 
which  is  not  too  far  from  that  of  the 
House.  It  has  far  more  support  from  the 
liberal  community  than  did  the  bill  from 
the  Government  Operations  Committee, 
and  yet  It  preserves  a  certain  discipline 
that  those  of  the  moderate  to  conserva- 
tive side  have  consistently  supported.  We 
should  stay  with  this  substitute, 

Mr.  President,  there  should  be  no  mis- 
take on  this. 

While  dramatic  events  recently  have 
dominated  the  evening  news,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  highly  concerned  over 
mismanagement  of  the  Nation's  econom- 
ic affairs. 

They  are  likely  to  become  even  more 
so  during  this  election  year,  with  the 
prospects  for  a  continuing  energy  crisis, 
staggering  inflation,  widespread  unem- 
ployment, and  recession. 
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They  do  not  want  Governmen|  by  Im- 
poundment. 

It  Is  to  the  Congress,  not  the 
that  the  American  people  are  I 
day  for  creative  leadership — th 
leadership  we  can  supply  only 
equipped  to  deal  sensibly  with  b^getai-y 
questions  and  national  prioritles| 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlktt).  The  Senator  from  Tmnessee 
is  recognized.  | 

Bir.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  fie  Sen- 
ator yield  for  me  to  make  a  unaf  imous- 
consent  request?  I 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Piesldent,  I^ield  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia.  f 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  asi  unani- 
mous consent  that,  during  the  consider- 
ation of  the  pending  bUl,  Nlck|Bizony 
be  granted  the  privilege  of  the  wmt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yl*^hout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  s 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  II  have 
listened  to  the  distinguished  piicedlng 
speakers — the  Senator  from  Nortl|  Caro- 
lina, the  Senator  from  Illinois,  s^id  the 
Senator  from  Montana — with  ve^  great 
interest.  I  was  grateful  for  the  nnd  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  mincls. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  I  fstened 
to  them  with  interest  because  |ach  of 
these  men  has  made  a  unique  ccRitrlbu- 
tion  to  the  pending  bill.  I  woul^like  to 
recognize  that  contribution  and 
my  gratitude  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  re 
piece  of  legislation.  It  is  conservi 
the  finest  sense  of  being  consei-va 
simply  in  the  sense  that  it  giv< 
mechanism  by  which  we  can  pla 
emment  spending  under  some  d( 
control,  but  conservative  in  ao 
with  the  principles  of  this  Repul 
its  Constitution. 

The  Constitution  clearly  estab] 
Congress  the  right  and  preroga 
responsibility  for  the  control  of 
tion's  purse  and  control  of  all 
and  all  expenditures  and  the  res; 
Ity  for  the  enactment  of  all  leg: 

I  think  we  must  be  honest  in 
that  in  the  last  several  decades 
sponsibility  has  not  adequately 
by  this  institution,  but  I  do  not  ftiink  it 
was  from  a  lack  of  desire  or  sine  rity  or 
integrity  of  purpose  on  the  part  o  Mem- 
bers. I  think  it  was  due  in  greater  part  to 
a  structiiral  inadequacy  which  j  ist  be- 
gan to  evolve  as  we  dealt  with  a  b»  rgeon- 
ing  Federal  program  that  has  g]  )wn  to 
incredible  size.  In  my  own  limited  jxperi- 
ence  in  the  Congress  of  the  funited 
States,  I  have  seen  our  Federal  billget  go 
from  $100  billion  to  $200  billion,  aoA  now 
to  $300  billion.  I  have  seen  our  Federal 
programs  go  from  40  or  50  in  nui  tber  up 
to  1,600.  Congress  has  not  chai  ged  its 
procedures  in  response  to  this  c  anging 
circumstance. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Unite  States 
reposes  in  these  two  bodies  an  obliga- 
tion to  enact  the  laws  and  to  ove  see  the 
implementation  of  those  laws  ;  is  they 
are  executed  by  the  Executive,  ^e  have 
evolved  and  created  so  manyJFNsderal 
programs  of  late  that  it  seems  tSat  Con- 
gress has  lost  control  of  the  Oversight 
function.  This  bill,  in  a  truly  c»nserva- 
tive  sense,  is  an  effort  to  reestablish  that 
function. 
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Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  the 
people  of  this  country  under  the  Consti- 
tution to  determine  our  national  priori- 
ties, after  debating  the  relative  weight 
and  importance  of  our  Federal  efforts, 
be  they  educational,  for  defense  pur- 
poses, or  in  the  area  of  public  welfare  or 
any  other.  This  bill  reestablishes  that 
prerogative  and  responsibility  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  serve  the  people  of  this 
coimtry  as  they  should  be  sened.  It  is  a 
remarkable  piece  of  legislation  to  be 
coming  out  of  this  Congress,  which  has 
been  criticized  for  tendencies  in  other 
directions.  It  is  truly  conservative;  it  is 
truly  remarkable;  it  is  truly  the  work 
product  of  people  whose  minds  or  phi- 
losophies diffe  greatly,  and  yet  whose 
sincerity  of  purpose  has  led  them  to  the 
same  conclusion — that  Congress  can  no 
longer  ignore  its  responsibilities. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  while  I  feel 
this  bill  Is  a  first  step,  and  a  revolution- 
ary first  step,  in  restoring  our  constitu- 
tional mandate — and  it  is  just  tliat — the 
process  of  reform  will  never  stop  as  long 
as  this  is  a  free  Republic.  The  process  of 
budget  reform  must  never  stop. 

This  bill  does  not  contain  complete 
coverage  of  all  areas  that  should  be  cov- 
ered. It  is  not  adequate  in  its  demands 
upon  Congress  that  we  continue  our  re- 
evaluation  and  review  on  a  regular  basis 
of  ongoing  Federal  programs.  One  ab- 
solutely incredible  thing  to  me,  in  my  last 
1 1  years  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate,  has  been  the  inability  of 
either  body  to  honestly  evaluate  ongoing 
Federal  programs  as  they  are  executed 
by  the  Executive. 

We  have  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, one  of  the  most  important  institu- 
tions of  this  Government,  and  they  do  a 
magnificent  job  within  the  limitations  of 
their  statutoi'y  authority  and  their 
budget.  But  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice primarily  audits  our  Federal  pro- 
grams in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents  and 
In  terms  of  the  elimination  of  fraud.  Only 
a  very  small  portion  of  tlieir  effort — per- 
haps a  third — goes  to  a  comprehensive 
review  and  analysis,  and  even  that  tends 
to  be  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents  but 
not  in  terms  of  human  life.  Yet  our  Fed- 
eral programs  are  not  simply  expendi- 
tures of  money;  they  affect  families  and 
human  beings,  and  it  is  long  passed  time 
that  we  had  a  human  audit  to  gage  the 
positive  or  negative  impact  of  our  efforts. 
Until  we  do,  we  cannot  in  good  con- 
science tell  the  American  people  that  the 
Congress  is  meeting  its  full  and  complete 
responsibilities.  We  cannot  tell  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  we  are  adequately  en- 
gaged in  an  oversight  function  over  the 
Executive. 

The  oversight  section  of  the  bill  was 
measurably  reduced  by  the  action  of  the 
Rules  Committee.  I  understand  the  na- 
ture of  their  concern,  but  I  shall  offer  an 
amendment  to  strengthen  that  particu- 
lar section  when  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  so  from  the  floor. 

The  bill  does  not  contain  an  adequate 
section  with  regard  to  testing  new  con- 
cepts before  they  are  imposed  upon  212 
million  people  In  50  States.  The  con- 
cept of  pilot  testing,  which  is  practiced 
by  almost  every  corporation  of  any  mag- 
nitude and  size  in  this  country  and  is 


well  established  in  terms  of  its  viabil- 
ity and  workability,  is  also  measurably 
weakened,  and  it  should  be  strengthened. 

The  bill  does  not  put  a  cutoff  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  section 
which  eliminated  the  opportunity  for 
spending  imtil  the  second  concurrent 
resolution  is  passed  was  stricken.  That 
section  should  be  restored. 

I  do  not,  however,  really  want  to  take 
much  time  in  talking  about  the  negative 
aspects  of  this  bill.  I  would  like  to  talk 
about  the  things  it  does  do,  rather  than 
the  things  it  does  not  do. 

For  years  Congress  has  had  to  face  an 
executive  branch  with  2  or  3  million  em- 
ployees, to  an&lyze  and  appraise  the  ex- 
ecutive's budget  and  to  take  the  pieces  of 
that  budget  and  fit  them  into  a  decent 
and  responsible  whole,  with  a  staff  of 
himdreds  opposed  to  the  millions. 

We  have  not  had  adequate  access  to 
information.  This  bill  restores  that  ac- 
cess. We  have  not  had  adequate  staff 
to  analyze  the  specific  component  parts 
of  the  budget  and  evaluate  their  rela- 
tionship to  the  whole  and  their  effect 
upon  not  only  the  budget  but  the  econ- 
omy and  the  life  of  this  Nation  itself. 
This  bDl  creates  a  congressional  office 
of  the  budget  to  perform  that  service. 

We  have  not  had,  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  any  commitment  or 
any  sti-ucture  to  deal  with  the  budget  as 
a  whole,  to  analyze  it.  appraise  it.  and 
evaluate  it.  to  relate  the  needs  of  one 
program  to  another,  or  to  prioritize  our 
receipts  and  expenditures.  This  bill  cre- 
ates a  budget  committee  in  each  body  to 
do  that  job. 

In  so  many  words,  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  goes  a  long  way  down  the  road  of 
restoring  responsibility  to  this  body — a 
responsibility  that  I  think  every  single 
Member  would  like  to  have.  It  gives  us 
the  structure  to  achieve  that  responsi- 
bility, to  measure  the  structure  up  to  the 
desires  and  the  personal  integrity  of  the 
Members.  That  is  why  I  think  it  is  a 
remarkable  accomplishment,  not  only  on 
the  part  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina and  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  who 
have  led  this  committee.  I  think,  in  mag- 
nificent fashion,  but  on  the  part  of  evei-y 
single  member  of  the  committee,  because 
I  know  of  no  member  who  did  not  make 
a  contribution.  The  Senator  from  Maine, 
the  Senator  frran  Delaware,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  all  played  major  roles  in  shap- 
ing a  piece  of  legislation  that  is  no  one 
man's  product  but  the  product  of  a  group 
of  very  sincere  people  who  care  very 
deeply  about  tliis  country  and  believe 
that  we  can  make  a  contribution  to  its 
future. 

I  must  admit  that  when  I  first  began 
work  on  the  bill  about  2  years  ago,  I  was 
a  little  bit  pessimistic  about  its  early 
prospects;  but  when  we  finally  succeeded 
in  drafting  a  bill  in  the  fall  of  1972  and 
introduced  it,  I  looked  at  it  and  I  said 
to  myself,  "I  honestly  think  we  have  a 
chance  because  it  has  an  appeal  to  lib- 
eral and  con.servative,  to  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  and  will  contribute  to  a 
restoration  of  power  and  resi^onslbility 
to  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment." 

A  remaikable  thing  began  to  occur  as 
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that  Joint  Committee  began  Its  opera- 
tions. As  the  Senator  from  Montana,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  called  our 
subcommittee  Into  session  for  hearings 
and  we  began  to  receive  the  testimony  of 
peoide  from  all  walks  of  life  to  consider 
the  expressions  of  previous  Directors  of 
the  Budget  and  others  who  had  compe- 
tence in  the  field,  and  people  from  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  other  places,  it 
became  increasingly  clear  that  everyone 
had  valuable  and  constructive  sugges- 
tions and  was  willing  to  become  deeply 
involved  in  this  difficult  legislation.  I 
have  to  believe  that  all  the  agony  of  the 
discussion,  the  hundreds  of  hours  we  all 
put  Into  it,  separately  and  collectively, 
are  well  rewarded  on  this  day  as  we 
begin  to  debate  the  bill. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  have  mentioned  the  work  of  the 
staffs.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever 
seen  a  congressional  staff  work  more  ef- 
fectively than  ours,  not  only  those  who 
are  on  the  committee  itself  but  also  on 
our  personal  staffs  as  well.  Let  me  add  a 
couple  of  names,  those  of  James  Medlll 
and  Joe  OTiCary  on  the  Rules  Committee 
staff.  They  have  made  a  remarkable  con- 
tribution to  this  effort. 

I  believe  we  have  spent  enough  time 
here  patting  etich  other  on  the  back,  so 
let  us  see  what  happens  on  the  amend- 
ments. 

I  should  like  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  the  colleagues  I  have  on  this  particu- 
lar Committee  on  Govemnient  Opera- 
tions for  their  perseverance  in  seeking 
and  achieving  what  I  think  is  a  remark- 
able, even  a  revolutionary  first  step  in 
the  restoration  of  power,  prerogative  and 
responsibility  to  Congress  on  behalf  of 
the  American  people. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very  proud 
as  I  see  S.  1541  come  to  the  floor  of  this 
body.  The  Congressional  Budget  Act  is  a 
landmark  In  our  legislative  history.  This 
bill  will  cause  our  many  separate  deci- 
sions with  respect  to  various  programs 
to  be  consistent  with  overriding  national 
needs  of  economic  health,  growth,  and 
fiscal  responsibility. 

I  have  long  believed  that  the  need 
to  gain  control  of  the  Federal  budget 
was  the  most  urgent  issue  facing 
the  Congress.  Federal  spending  has 
tripled  in  the  last  10  years.  Total  spend- 
ing next  year  alone  will  equal  aggregate 
expenditures  from  the  foimding  of  this 
Republic  to  the  middle  of  World  War 
n.  But  the  procedures  we  have  em- 
plo5red  to  determine  spending  levels  have 
been  so  fragmented  and  fraught  with 
confusion  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
assess  the  impact  of  our  decisions  on  the 
economy  or  on  real  human  needs.  We 
have  not  achieved  our  decisions  in  the 
context  of  s>'stematic  debate  of  national 
priorities. 

We  have  yielded  our  responsibility  of 
managing  the  purse  over  to  the  executive 
branch.  We  have  called  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  supply  the  coordination  and  con- 
sistency which  we  have  not  been  able  to 
give  to  budgetary  decisions.  Bit  by  bit 
the  powers  and  responsibilities  which  are 
constitutionally  ours  have  gravitated 
into  the  executive  agencies. 


The  situation  Is  imtenable.  The  elected 
officials  who  should  be  most  sensitive 
to  the  impact  of  Government  activity  on 
citizen  well-being  seem  imable  to  deter- 
mine how  programs  are  carried  out.  We 
have  not  acted  decisively  to  redress  prob- 
lems of  waste,  duplication  and  incon- 
sistency among  various  programs.  We  in- 
crease the  heavy  tax  burden  on  the  pub- 
lic each  year  and  spend  the  money  on 
wide-ranging  programs  which  seldom 
deliver  that  which  is  promised,  and 
sometimes  even  work  at  cross-purposes. 
We  have  given  the  American  public  an 
unprecedented  combination  of  inflation 
and  unemployment. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  polls  are  show- 
ing that  our  citizens  hold  Congress  in 
such  low  esteem.  A  recent  Lou  Harris 
poll  shows  that  people  have  not  lost  faith 
in  our  system  of  government  which  as- 
simies  the  coequal  status  among  the 
branches.  But  our  lack  of  effective  re- 
sponse to  the  many  problems  which  af- 
flict them  have  convinced  them  that  we 
are  verghlg  on  breaking  the  trust  placed 
in  us.  T^t  trust  is  tlie  very  cornerstone 
of  our  icial  compact  and  it  has  never 
been  inereater  peril. 

Tho^  who  are  burdened  by  taxation 
have  a  right  to  insist  on  public  policy 
which  effectively  and  visibly  aids  them 
in  attaining  the  individual  and  collective 
ends  they  wish  to  pursue.  The  most  Im- 
portant single  step  we  can  take  to  begin 
to  correct  the  situation  is  to  reform  the 
procedures  by  which  Congress  estab-. 
lishes  the  national  budget.  For  budgetar>' 
decisions  are  at  the  verj-  core  of  public 
policymaking. 

Far-reaching  and  significant  reform 
measures,  however,  are  always  difficult 
to  acliieve.  The  central  importance  of  the 
budgetary  process  magnifies  that  dif- 
ficulty. While  many  of  us  can  agree  that 
various  reforms  have  great  merit  on 
principle,  it  is  also  true  that  one  change 
or  another  will  affect  each  member  in  a 
discomfiting  manner. 

In  September  1972  I  introduced  S.  3984 
which  was  the  first  major  budget  reform 
legislation  proposed  for  many  years.  At 
that  time.  I  was  not  optimistic  about 
prospects  for  reform. 

But  the  Joint  Study  Committee  for 
Budget  Control  was  formed  thereafter, 
and  their  diligent  work  increased  In- 
terest in  reform.  My  bill  was  reintroduced 
as  S.  40  at  the  begiiming  of  this  Con- 
gress. It  caUed  for  changes  which  are 
largely  incorporated  in  the  bill  before  us. 
Senator  Ekvin  submitted  his  bill.  S.  1541. 
and  many  other  Senators  introduced  bills 
also.  Hearings  on  all  of  these  reform 
proposals  were  conducted  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Budgeting.  Management, 
and  Expenditures  under  the  leadership 
of  Chairman  Metcalf.  My  hope  for 
meaningful  reform  grew  apace. 

After  intensive  study  and  after  consult- 
hig  with  many  experts  in  the  budgeting 
area,  the  subcommittee  reported  a  bill 
to  the  full  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Further  study  followed.  The 
issues  raised  were  sensitive  and  contro- 
versial. IMscussions  were  conducted  m 
an  atmosphere  of  compromise  and  states- 
manship. All  the  members  of  ttie  com- 
mittee were  deeply  involved  in  this  legis- 


lation and  made  valuable  suggestions. 
The  efforts  of  Senator  Ervw.  Senator 
MusKiE,  Senator  Metcalf,  and  Senator 
Percy  were  especially  helpful.  The  com- 
promise measure  reported  represented  a 
sincere  and  concerted  effort  to  imple- 
ment effective  and  workable  reform. 

The  biU  reported,  however,  was  ad- 
mittedly complex  and  called  for  signifi- 
cant changes  in  the  Senate's  rules.  The 
bill  was.  therefore,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration.  Un- 
der Senator  Byrd's  leadership,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Rules  held  hearings  and 
began  study  of  the  bill.  Committee  chair- 
men made  many  useful  criticisms  and 
suggestions.  Under  Senator  Byrd's  guid- 
ance, an  unprecedented  effort  of  staff 
drawn  from  Appropriations.  Finance, 
and  most  other  standing  committees  was 
made  to  Iron  out  remaining  differences 
More  than  a  thousand  man-hours  went 
into  this  effort.  We  owe  Senator  Byrd  a 
deep  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  many  im- 
provements made  in  the  bill  which  the 
Rules  Committee  has  reported. 

Tlie  bill  before  us.  then,  is  possibly 
one  of  the  most  intensively  studied  and 
carefully  constructed  pieces  of  legislation 
in  the  liistor>-  of  the  Senate.  It  provides 
significant  and  effective  reforms  while 
preserving  the  flexibility  and  integrity  of 
time-tested  Senate  procedures.  It  will  en- 
able us  to  make  decisions  in  a  ccmtext 
which  rea^niizes  both  economic  need 
and  political  reality. 

In  particular.  S.  1541  will: 

First.  Create  budget  committees  which 
will  analyze  spending  and  revenue  de- 
cisions in  an  integrated  macroecononiic 
tramework. 

Second.  Create  a  Congressional  Office 
of  the  Budget  which  will  supply  the  pro- 
fessional expertise  which  Congress  need^ 
to  analyze  and  process  budgetary  data. 

Third.  Provide  5 -year  projections  of 
program  spending  so  that  the  Implica- 
tions of  cvurent  decisions  upon  future 
spending  will  be  made  more  clear. 

Fourth.  Pi-ovide  the  GAO  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  recommending  criteria 
and  methodologies  for  better  program 
evaluation,  expeiimentation  and  pilot 
testing. 

Fifth.  Provide  Congress  with  Informa- 
tion which  Is  more  complete  and  respon- 
sive to  Congress  needs. 

SixUi.  Provide  greatly  impro\-ed  con- 
trol over  backdoor  spending. 

These  measures  are  vitally  needed,  and 
will  give  us  a  framework  to  begin  to  re- 
gain the  faith  of  the  people.  They  con- 
stitute most  of  the  basic  provisions  of  my 
original  S.  40.  and  I  am  proud  of  that. 
But  I  am  much  more  proud  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  thorough  and  thoughtful  way 
in  which  this  legislation  has  developed 
is  surel.v  the  Senate  working  at  its  best. 
It  stands  as  an  example  to  the  pubhc 
that  Congress  can  fruitfully  and  respon- 
sibl.v  address  the  most  difficult  and  com- 
plex of  issues  which  come  before  it. 

I  urge  the  ad(H>tiou  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act:  its  passage  will  be 
one  of  the  Senate's  finest  hours. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Teimessee  iMr.  Brock)  who  has  been 
a  pioneer  in  this  field.  Ever  since  he 
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came  to  the  Senate,  he  has  ma^e  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  fo^ulation 
of  the  pending  bill.  1 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  thank  the  Senftor  from 
North  Caix)lina  vei-y  much.        t 

Mr.  ERVIN.  To  my  mind,  I  hive  never 
kuowTi  a  finer  example  of  the  ^glslatlve 
process  working  at  its  best  thad  has  oc- 
cwTed  with  respect  to  this  particular  bill. 
Every  member  of  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  worked  ot|  it.  It  Is 
absolutely  free  from  paitisan£>hip,  with 
a  united  detei-mination  to  try  Ui^o  some- 
thing constructive  in  this  field,^- 

One  great  thing  about  It,  and  what 
made  the  bill  reach  its  present  stage,  is 
that  all  those  interested  In  the  legisla- 
tion were  willing  to  do  a  little  compromis- 
ing here  and  there.  Without  that,  we 
would  never  have  reached  the  present 
state  of  the  bill.  i 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoiK  consent 
that  Don  Tacheron,  an  aide  t(^Senator 
Metcalf,  and  Nick  Miller,  an  aid|  to  Sen- 
ator Magnuson,  be  permitted  tMe  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  during  the  f  ur&er  con- 
sideration of  the  pending  bill,  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEatl  (Mr. 
Bartlitt).  Without  objection,  lit  Is  so 
ordered.  | 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  dt  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  ffbm  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy)  and  myself,  liend  for- 
ward to  the  desk  the  text  of;-  amend- 
ments and  ask  for  their  immediate  con- 
sideration. I  also  ask  unanlmouet  consent 
that  they  be  stated  and  be  consMered  en 
bloc.  % 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICE|i.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated  an^  consid- 
ered en  bloc.  | 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as|follows: 

On  page  106,  Une  7.  strike  out  *rhe"  be- 
fore "Committee".  r 

On  page  110.  line  10,  Insert  a  coquna  after 
"consnltants"  and  strike  out  tte  comma 
after  '•employment".  2 

On  page  114,  Une  8,  after  "bms,"  Insert 
"and". 

On  page  121,  line  21,  after  "resolutions"  In- 
sert "to  be". 

On  page  127,  line  6,  strike  out  "during" 
and  Insert  "in". 

On  page  130,  lines  23  and  24,  strUe  out 
"majority  and  minority  leaders"  and  insert 
"majority  leader  and  minority  leader". 

On  page  139,  lines  17  and  18,  strike  out  ". 
and  estimated  outlays  reaultlng  therefrom,". 

On  page  139,  line  19,  after  "action"  Insert 
",  and  estimated  outlays  during  such  fiscal 
year  under  such  new  budget  authority  and 
budget  authority  InltlaUy  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,". 

On  page  144,  line  7,  strike  out  "to  re- 
affirm or  revise". 

On  page  144,  line  11.  strike  out  "for  any 
prior  fiscal  year"  and  Insert  "initially  pro- 
vided for  prior  fiscal  years". 

On  page  144.  line  17.  strike  out  "M»y". 

On  page  145,  line  3,  before  "any"  Insert 
"specify  and  direct".  ^ 

On  page  153,  line  1,  strike  ou^  "consist" 
and  insert  "consists".  I 

On  page  168,  line  3.  after  "Budget"  insert 
a  period. 

On  page  168,  strike  out  lines  24,  25,  and  26. 
and  insert  the  following:  ~ 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  ti^e  end  of 
paragraph  (11):  t^ 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  if.  the  end 
of  paragraph  (12)  and  Inserting  tn  lieu 
thereof  ";  and";  and 

On  page  169,  line  1,  strike  out  ^(2)"  and 
insert  "(3)". 


On  page  172,  line  12,  after  "Include"  Insert 
a  comma. 

On  page  179,  line  14,  strike  out  "subpara- 
graph (r)"  and  Insert  "the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974". 

On  page  180,  line  3,  strike  out  "subpara- 
graph (r)"  and  insert  "the  Congressional 
Biidget  Actof  1974'. 

On  page  180,  Hue  6,  strike  out  "subpara- 
graph (r)"  and  insert  "the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974". 

On  page  181,  line  7,  strike  out  'the  proce- 
dure iu". 

On  page  181,  line  15,  after  "shaU"  Insert  ", 
except  as  otherwise  provided  iu  such  titles,". 

On  page  183,  line  6,  after  "IV"  Insert  'and 
in  section  202(d) ". 

On  page  184,  line  2,  strike  out  the  comma 
after  "IV". 

On  page  184,  line  18,  strike  the  word  "such" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "any". 

On  page  185,  line  I,  strike  the  word 
"paragraph"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "section". 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc.  These  amendments  are 
all  technical  in  nature  and  make  no 
changes  of  a  substantial  character  in  the 
bill  in  any  respect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments 
en  bloc. 

The  amendments  en  bloc  were  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendments  were 
agi'eed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
TowKR)  be  added  as  a  oosponsor  of  the 
pending  bill,  S.  1541. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WlUlout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  welcome 
the  opportimity  to  say  a  few  words  about 
congressional  budget  reform,  a  subject 
that  has  been  of  prime  Importance  to  me 
for  a  period  which  considerably  predates 
my  election  to  this  dlsthigulshed  body. 
I  particularly  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  talk  about  this  extremely  Important 
matter  In  the  context  of  Senate  consid- 
eration of  a  budget  reform  measure 
which  has  occupied  so  much  of  my  time 
and  that  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  over  the 
course  of  the  last  year. 

Particular  credit  is  due  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  under  whose  able  leader- 
ship the  Subcommittee  on  Budgeting, 
Management  and  Expenditures,  and  the 
full  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions labored  so  productively.  I  would  also 
like  to  single  out  Senators  Muskie  and 
Percy  for  their  constructive  contribu- 
tions and  leadership,  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Budgeting,  Management  and 
Expenditures  for  Its  groundbreaking  ef- 
forts in  this  complex  field. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  very  gratified 
that  we  have  now  reached  the  point  of 
taking  action  on  this  vitally  Important 
and  long-neglected  area.  A  little  over 
a  year  ago  several  Members,  Including 


myself,  were  saying  that  It  appeared  that 
the  time  was  at  last  ripe  for  construc- 
tive action,  and  that  we  would  soon  have 
legislation  before  us.  I  am  sure  that  man.v 
of  us  wondered  then  whether  we  were 
being  overly  optimistic,  whether  the  ap- 
parent momentum  and  drive  for  mean- 
ingful reform  would  soon  fade  as  It  had 
.so  many  times  in  the  past.  I  am  happy 
to  say  tliat  the  measure  now  before  u.^ 
is  proof  that  we  were  not  overly  optimis- 
tic, that  the  time  was  indeed  ripe. 

At  this  point  immediately  preceding 
our  action  on  what  may  be  the  most  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  in  a  decade, 
I  would  like  briefly  to  review  the  prob- 
lems with  the  Federal  spending  proces.s 
as  I  see  them  and  to  assess  the  degree 
to  which  the  measure  before  us  deals  with 
these  problems.  The  shortcomings  I  am 
about  to  outline  have  been  facts  of  con- 
gressional life  for  quite  some  time  and 
should  come  as  no  surprise.  I  have  re- 
peatedly alluded  to  them  in  recent  year.s, 
both  in  the  course  of  my  campaign  for 
a  Senate  seat  and  on  the  floor  of  this 
Chamber.  I  promised  my  constituents  to 
do  all  in  my  power  to  bring  the  Congi-ess 
back  to  fiscal  planning  and  responsibility, 
to  end  the  steady  economic  erosion  of 
repeated  infiationary  budgets,  and  to 
force  recognition  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
not  spending  from  a  bottomless  pocket. 
I  sincerely  hope  the  action  we  are  about 
to  take  will  enable  me  to  go  home  and 
say  that  these  goals  have  been  met. 

At  present,  we  in  the  Congress  make 
a  series  of  unrelated  and  economically 
unplanned  spending  decisions  each  year. 
The  fact  that  they  are  unrelated  and 
unplanned  causes  two  major  problems. 

First,  the  total  of  all  spending  actions 
Invariably  exceeds  the  Income  we  receive. 
In  the  past  20  years,  we  have  managed 
to  spend  no  more  thian  we  take  in  only 
three  times.  These  repeated  deficits  have 
occurred  in  a  period  of  almost  uninter- 
rupted inflation,  the  worst  economic  cli- 
mate for  deficit  spending.  In  the  past 
5  years  alone,  the  total  public  debt  has 
skyrocketed  an  additional  $100  billion — 
and  this  at  a  time  of  rampemt  inflation. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  results  of  the  ap- 
palling fact  that  we  do  not  establish 
total  yearly  expenditures  as  a  first  step 
in  the  budget  process.  This  first  step  Is 
so  simple,  so  logical,  that  I  am  sure  most 
Americans,  certainly  most  of  my  constit- 
uents, believe  that  it  has  always  been  a 
part  of  the  appropriations  process.  Un- 
fortunately, the  reverse  is  true.  It  Is  be- 
cause of  this  that  I  say  achieving  an 
economic  focus  on  the  total  budget  is  the 
most  urgent  aspect  of  any  budget  reform 
system. 

In  the  vast  nuijorlty  of  yeai*s,  a  bal- 
anced budget — expenditures  equal  to 
revenues — ^is  fundamentally  good  busi- 
ness. I  do  not  say  that  we  should  never 
have  a  deficit  budget;  I  believe  there  are 
rare  occasions — during  a  war  or  during 
a  severe  economic  recession — when  the 
Government  can  properly  justify  the  In- 
cunlug  of  deficits.  I  do  say  most  em- 
phaticsJly,  however,  that  we  must  equip 
ourselves  to  study,  evaluate,  and  plan 
our  total  spending  before  we  begin  mak- 
ing individual  spending  decisions  deter- 
mined solely  by  the  pressures  of  the  mo- 
ment. 
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Since  we  do  not  now  make  a  decision 
on  total  spending  as  such,  the  voters  of 
this  country  have  no  way  of  determining 
where  their  representatives  stand  on  this 
issue.  A  valuable  byproduct  of  a  refoi-m 
which  requires  a  specific  decision  on  total 
.spending  will  be  to  put  each  Member  of 
Congress  on  record  on  what  will  be  the 
most  important  domestic  decision  each 
year. 

The  second  of  the  major  problems 
stemming  from  the  way  we  now  decide  to 
spend  money  has  been  categorized  by 
some  observers  as  the  loss  of  power  of 
the  purse,  perhaps  the  most  basic  and 
essential  of  the  powers  vested  in  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Constitution.  We  do  not 
know  what  oiu:  individual  spending  ac- 
tions will  add  up  to,  how  much  is  avail- 
able to  spend  or  what  the  impact  of  a 
particular  decision  will  be  on  other  de- 
cisions and  programs. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  President 
has  refused  to  spend  certain  of  the  funds 
which  Congress  has  directed  him  to 
spend.  I  believe  that  such  action  is  fun- 
damentally unconstitutional.  I  also  be- 
lieve, however,  that  in  the  absence  of  a 
responsible  congressional  budget,  most 
Americans  prefer  Executive  control  of 
spending  to  no  control  at  all. 

We  must,  therefore,  if  Congress  is  to 
reassert  its  constitutional  prerogatives, 
establish  a  system  for  recognition  of  the 
limits  of  our  resom-ces  and  for  allocation 
of  those  limited  resources  among  com- 
peting needs.  This  ability  to  select  and 
establish  national  priorities  is  the  very 
essence  of  the  power  of  the  purse  with 
which  we  are  charged  under  the  Consti- 
tution. 

The  measure  now  before  us  represents 
a  tremendous  step  away  from  the  chaotic 
spending  process  we  have  been  living 
with  for  so  long.  It  is  the  product  of 
months  of  work  and  literally  uncoimt- 
able  man-hours,  not  by  the  Senators 
alone  but,  even  more  important,  by  the 
staff  we  have  in  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee,  in  the  Subcommittee  on 
Budgeting  and  Accounting,  and  in  the 
Rules  Committee.  I  join  those  who  have 
commended  their  efforts.  I  also  join  those 
who  have  pointed  out  that  this  kind  of 
joint  staff  action  and  joint  action  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  and  the  members 
of  the  Rules  Committee  Is  indeed  un- 
usual, if  not  unprecedented,  in  the  hls- 
tor>'  of  this  body. 

I  am  told  by  man>'  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  been  here  far  longer  than  I 
that  the  cooperation  and  joint  effort  on 
this  bill  among  many  diverse  Interests  is 
unprecedented,  and  certainly  unique  in 
recent  memory. 

I  believe  vast  credit  on  tliis  account 
is  due  to  the  chairman  and  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  most  par- 
ticularly to  the  distinguished  assistant 
majority  leader.  I  am  glad  to  see  him  on 
the  fioor  today,  because  imder  his  able 
leadership,  this  unprecedented  kind  of 
cooperation  has  taken  place,  and  a  forum 
was  provided  for  the  discussion  and 
achievement  of  many  salutary  revisions 
of  the  budget  reform  measure  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. At  the  same  time,  most  of  the  es- 
sential thrust  and  framework  of  the  basic 


budget  process  embodied  in  tliat  bill  and 
so  painstakingly  constructed  over  the 
course  of  the  last  year  has  been  retained. 
Tlie  result  is  a  piece  of  legislation  which 
goes  a  long  way  toward  solving  the  prob- 
lems to  which  I  liave  alluded. 

We  have  a  measure  which  for  the  first 
time  gives  us  the  time  and  macliinery  to 
formulate  and  implement  a  rational, 
economically  somid  Federal  budget.  The 
fiscal  year  start  is  moved  from  July  1  to 
October  1,  giving  us  vital  additional  time 
to  plan  and  act  before  the  budget  year 
begins:  no  longer  will  we  be  regularly 
and  repeatedly  forced  into  the  uncer- 
tainty of  running  the  Government  on 
continuing  resolutions.  The  benefits  from 
this  improvement  alone  are  worth  the 
effort  that  has  been  expended.  We  will 
have  committees  on  the  budget  in  each 
House  and  a  congressional  office  of  the 
budget  to  tack  those  committees  in  for- 
mulating the  proposed  budget  each  year. 
Tlie  resom-ces  of  the  COB  will  likewise  be 
available  to  all  committees  and  members 
to  aid  in  planning  and  assessment  of  all 
matters  affecting  the  congi-essional 
budget. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  advance 
to  be  achieved  through  the  new  process 
is  what  I  call  the  "spotlight"  effect.  The 
basic  fact  of  scarcity  dealt  with  by  every 
American  family  every  day  at  the  super- 
market and  the  gas  pump  will  now  con- 
front the  Congress  every  time  it  considers 
how  and  where  to  spend  a  dollar.  We  do 
have  a  scarcity  of  dollars,  even  though 
we  do  not  act  as  though  we  do  on  many 
occasions. 

The  forced  recognition  that  resources 
are  limited  each  time  we  consider  creat- 
ing a  program  or  activity  that  drains 
those  resources  is  the  heart  of  the  budget 
process.  Henceforth,  we  will  plan  our 
total  spending  in  light  of  available  rev- 
enues, the  state  of  the  economy,  and  the 
appropriate  relationship  of  ttiese  factors 
one  to  another.  Decisions  which  in  the 
past  have  led  to  implanned  and  unfore- 
seen economic  and  budgetary  conse- 
quences will  be  made  with  the  benefit  of 
the  best  available  information  on  the 
likely  effects. 

Programs  fimded  through  so-called 
"backdoor"  spending,  those  actions 
which  result  in  spendmg  the  taxpayer's 
dollar  without  the  t>eneflt  of  Appropria- 
tion Committee  scrutiny  or  control,  will 
now  be  integrated  into  the  larger  pattern 
of  all  spending,  competing  as  they  should 
with  other  programs  for  their  share  of 
the  finite  Federal  pie. 

After  we  have  made  our  decisions  and 
taken  the  actions  which  will  distribute 
that  Federal  budget  across  the  vast  spec- 
trum of  Government  activity,  we  will 
take  a  final  look  at  the  total  effect  of 
what  we  have  done  and  at  the  likely 
shape  of  economic  events  to  come.  We 
will  ask,  "Does  it  appear  that  spending 
wiU  be  too  high?"  We  will  ask  whether 
revenues  will  be  lower  than  we  had  antic- 
ipated. We  will  ask  whether  there  will 
be  a  deficit  in  the  Federal  budget  in  a 
year  of  exploding  infiation.  If  imbal- 
ances Uke  these  app>ear  likely,  the  second 
budget  resolution  of  the  year  will  provide 
the  opportunity  to  make  the  necessary 
corrections.  Congress  may,  through  the 
vehicle  of  this  second  concuiTent  resolu- 


tion, direct  tliat  spending  be  cut  back. 
Tliat  is  one  option.  Or  we  may  direct  that 
revenues  be  decreased.  As  the  third  op- 
tion, we  may  ask  that  the  debt  Umit  be 
changed,  or  we  may  have  a  combination 
of  any  of  these  three. 

If  we  do  our  work  wisely  and  well,  if 
our  economic  forecasts  are  as  accurate 
as  the  state  of  the  art  allows,  we  will 
head  mto  the  new  fiscal  year  with  maxi- 
mized potential  for  a  continued  strong 
economy  through  a  sane,  rational  Federal 
budget. 

I  wish  particular^-  to  commend  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
the  assistant  majority  leader  for  their 
close  study  and  innovative  revisions  of 
the  rules  governing  the  procedures  I  have 
outlined.  A  new  process  such  as  this  one. 
embodying  as  it  does  significant  refonns 
in  accustomed  patterns,  is  bound  to  in- 
volve new  restraints  that  may  be  some- 
what constricting.  I  beheve  my  colleagues 
have  done  a  magnificent  job  of  creating 
a  framework  of  rules  that  will  implement 
the  new  process  and  yet  retain  the  flexi- 
bihty  and  opportunity  for  debate  and 
change  that  are  so  essential  and  so  much 
a  part  of  the  existing  Senate  procedures. 

I  have  said  that  we  have  a  measure 
before  us  which  accomplishes  much  of 
the  badly  needed  and  long-overdue  re- 
form of  the  congiessional  budget  process. 
It  does  not,  in  my  judgment,  achieve  all 
that  is  needed. 

I  will  propose  several  amendments  to 
this  bill,  amendments  which  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  consider  very  seriouslj'.  be- 
cause I  think  they  should  be  part  of  this 
Record.  They  should  be  part  of  our  ex- 
amination, whether  or  not  they  receive 
approval  of  the  majority  of  the  Members 
of  this  bodj-.  These  amendments  have 
been  considered  before.  Some  of  these 
amendments  were  part  of  S.  1541  as  it 
emerged  from  the  Subcommittee  on 
Budgeting  and  Accounting  and  as  it 
emerged  from  the  CJovemment  Opera- 
tions Committee. 

While  I  recognize,  and  I  well  recognize, 
many  of  the  reasons  why  the  changes 
were  made,  I  believe  that  these  amend- 
ments, which  did  have  and  would  pro- 
vide much  more  teeth  to  the  process, 
should  be  examined  carefullj-  and  should 
be  part  of  this  record,  so  that  at  least 
whether  they  receive  approval  or  not 
they  would  be  looked  upon  in  the  future 
as  perhaps  steppingstones  to  tighten  and 
put  teeth  in  the  budgetary  processes  we 
are  now  involved  in.  It  is  true  that  the 
new  process  requires  an  early  determi- 
nation of  appropriate  total  spending 
levels.  It  does  not.  however,  insure  that 
those  levels  will  be  adhered  to. 

We  have  gone  back  to  what  we  de- 
bated vigorousl>-  in  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  We  have  gone 
back  to  a  system  of  targets  and  not  firm 
ceilings.  We  would  be  deludmg  oui-selves 
and  the  American  people  if  we  held 
otherwise.  The  report  makes  this  clear. 

It  is  true  that  the  new  process  requires 
congressional  decisions  as  to  how  limited 
resources  will  be  allocated,  but  it  does 
nothing  to  insuie  that  those  decisions 
will  be  Implemented.  It  is  true  that  the 
new  process  requires  projections  as  to 
the  likely  shape  of  the  economy  and  an 
expression  of  congressional  intent  as  to 
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the  appropriate  relationship  between  ex- 
penditures and  revenues.  It  does  little, 
however,  to  Insiue  that  we  will  be  weaned 
away  from  an  ever-Increasing  public 
debt. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  measure  be- 
fore us  represents,  as  does  most  legisla- 
tion, an  attempt  to  satisfy  everyone  to 
the  extent  that  Is  possible.  I  ask  my 
brethren  to  consider,  however^  whether 
we  have  perhaps  sacrificed  tod  much  of 
the  control  that  was  embodied  in  both 
the  recommendations  of  the  Jokit  Study 
Committee  on  Budget  Control  and  in 
S.  1541.  as  reported  by  Go^mment 
Operations.  ^ 

The  Joint  Study  Committee 
mended  that  an  initial  budget 
set  a  total  spending  ceiling  and 
ings  for  each  appropriations  act. 
rules  and  procedures  were  recoi 
to   insure   that   all   spending 
would  then  comply  with  the  ce: 
In  addition,  in  the  event  extei 
cumstances   changed   drasticall; 
pensatory  action  on  the  levels  of; 
revenues  was  mandated.  | 

The  budget  bill,  as  reported  py  Oov- 
enmient  Operations,  allowed  flexibility 
as  to  individual  spending  measures  but 
required  that  in  the  event  totfil  spend- 
ing exceeded  the  limitation  in  the  budg- 
et resolution.  Congress  must  first  con- 
sider a  "ceiling  enforcement"  bill  which 
would  accomplish  sufQcient  recissions  of 
budget  authority  to  get  total  spending 
back  within  the  limit.  Only  in  the  event 
that  Congress  failed  to  adopt  such  an 
.  enforcement  measure  would  there  be  a 
second  and  revising  budget  resolution. 
I  know  that  there  are  disadvantages 
to  the  alternate  proposals  I  have  de- 
scribed, just  as  there  are  disadvantages 
to  the  process  in  the  measure  we  are  now 
consid^ng.  It  is  my  hope  that  In  the 
course  of  the  action  we  are  about  to  take, 
we  can  find  a  road  which  leads  to  an 
Increased  likelihood  that  the  budget 
structure  embodied  in  the  initial  resolu- 
tion will  be  adhered  to.  and  at  the  same 
time  preserves  the  flexibility  and  ca- 
pacity to  respond  to  external  changes 
which  are  so  vital  to  the  legidative  proc- 
ess. 

In  closing,  let  me  express  once  again 
my  admiration  and  thanks  to  all  those 
who  have  labored  bo  hard  and  l<mc  on 
this  essential  legislation.  It  seems  to  me 
to  epitomize  afl  that  Is  best  in  the  con- 
gressiooal  institution. 

I  will  be  proposing  certain  amend- 
ments and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  give 
them  careful  consideration  because  I 
beUeve  even  though  this  bill  is  a  good 
bill,  and  even  though  this  legislation, 
to  me,  is  a  dramatic  improvement  of  the 
status  quo  of  our  budgeting  process  now, 
it  can  be  and  should  be  strengthened  to 
reflect  more  discipline  in  insuring  that 
we  will  to  the  best  of  our  abUlty  provide 
a  budgetary  process  which  guards  against 
inflation  and  gusuixls  the  taxpayers' 
money,  as  we  are  pledged  to  do. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  before  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Roth),  who  is  a  member  of  the 
committee,  addresses  the  Senate  on  this 
bill,  I  wish  to  take  this  occasion  to  pay 
great  tribute  to  my  colleagiie  from 
Georgia  for  his  contribution  to  this  bill. 


He  has  distlng\iished  himself  In  his 
imderstanding  of  the  issues  and  his  otter 
devotion  to  find  a  practical,  pragmatic, 
reasonable  way  for  us  to  ^sproach  this 
matter,  while  at  the  same  time  clinging 
to  the  principles  he  had  in  mind  for  this 
type  legislation.  His  contribution  has 
been  very  great,  indeed. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  the  great  State 
of  Gieorgla.  Senator  Allen,  whose  under- 
standing of  the  rules  of  the  Senate  has 
been  demonstrated  on  countless  occa- 
sions, sometimes  to  the  embarrassment 
of  our  distinguished  colleagues;  and  he 
has  always  used  the  rules  fairly  and 
wisely.  But  his  knowledge  of  the  rules 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  Senate  and  his 
conviction  as  a  fiscal  conservative  have 
helped  us  immensely  in  the  creation  of 
this  legislation.  In  fact,  I  find  it  hard  to 
envision  a  piece  of  legislation  that  has 
had  a  wider  range  of  Ideology  than  this 
bill.  We  all  have  cosponscred  it,  yet  there 
is  not  an  element  of  partisanship  in  the 
contribution  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  made  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  observation? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Again,  I  commend  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  for 
his  persistence  in  connection  with  this 
legislation.  He  and  I  have  seen  eye  to 
eye  on  this  legislation  and  on  some 
ix>ints  that  are  not  Involved  herein. 

However,  the  Senator  referred  to  Sen- 
ator Allen  from  Georgia.  We  in  Georgia 
would  be  glad  to  have  Senator  Allen 
and  I  am  sure  he  would  be  proud  to  be 
from  the  State  of  Georgia,  but  I  do  think 
the  Senator  would  like  to  correct  that 
for  the  Record. 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  was  always  my  under- 
standing that  he  is  from  the  great  State 
of  the  birth  of  my  father.  Did  I.  by 
chance,  say  Georgia  Instead  of  Alabama? 
If  I  did.  I  stand  corrected. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
liad  passed,  without  amendment,  the  fol- 
lowing bills  of  the  Senate: 

a.  1616.  An  act  for  the  reltef  of  August  F. 

8.  1873.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Zo- 
8  Una  Telebanoo  Van  Zanten; 

S.  1S52.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Georglna 
Henrietta  Harris;  and 

S.  1922.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert  J. 
Martin. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJi.  2533)  for 
the  relief  of  Raphael  Johnson. 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  ACT  OP 
1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1541)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  reform  of  congressional  pro- 
cedures with  respect  to  the  enactment  of 
fiscal  measures;  to  provide  celllnga  ga 
Federal  expenditures  and  the  national 
debt:  to  create  a  budget  committee  in 


each  House:  to  create  a  Congressional 
Office  of  the  Budget,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  make  a  few  opening  comments  on  this 
legislation  at  this  time,  reserving  the  bal- 
ance of  my  statements  for  the  specific 
amendments  I  intend  to  propose  later  in 
the  course  of  the  debate. 

This  bill  represents  the  culmination  of 
many  thousands  of  hours  of  work  by 
members  of  three  committees  and  their 
very  diligent  staffs.  For  me,  it  goes  well 
beyond  the  intense  congressional  inter- 
est in  the  Issue  of  budget  reform  of  the 
last  year.  It  represents  the  most  concrete 
evidence  toward  major  accomplishment 
of  a  goal  I  have  sought  shice  I  first  joined 
Congress  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1967. 

It  has  become  a  well-documented  fact 
that  Congress  has  rarely,  if  ever,  consid- 
ered the  President's  budget  with  a  com- 
prehensive meaningful  debate.  We  have 
worked  in  a  piecemeal  fashion,  turning 
our  attentions  one  day  to  the  procure- 
ment of  military  arms,  and  the  next,  cop- 
ing with  the  nagging  problems  of  pov- 
erty through  various  social  programs.  We 
have  often  been  surprised,  and  perhaps 
some  even  embarrassed,  by  the  overall 
results  of  our  many  hundreds  of  separate 
decisions. 

Last  year,  for  example,  the  Congress 
approved  a  debt  limit  of  $465  bilUon,  con- 
sistent with  some  $250  billion  in  Federal 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1973.  Yet  we  si- 
multaneously authorized  spending  of 
more  than  $260  billion,  in  apparent  con- 
tradiction of  our  earUer  economic  direc- 
tions. The  ambiguity  of  our  position  and 
a  period  of  intense  inflationary  pressure, 
caused  the  President  to  act  unilaterally 
to  impound  more  than  $12  billion  in  fimds 
for  the  past  fiscal  year. 

I  have  argued  consistently  that  this 
step,  though  by  no  means  the  most  de- 
sired ultimate  course  of  acti<xi,  was,  in 
the  short  term,  a  necessary  ronedy. 
Iliough  Congress  has  authorized  a  joint 
committee  to  study  and  report  on  our 
economic  well-being,  its  reports  have  no 
force  of  legislation.  And  though  individ- 
ual Members  have  from  time  to  time  de- 
cried the  relative  ranking  of  our  Nation's 
priorities.  Congress  has  never  been  faced 
with  a  full-fledged  debate  to  determine 
its  collective  preferences.  The  President, 
therefore,  has  acted  in  the  past  because 
of  a  congrecsional  vacuum  rather  than  in 
spite  of  an  orderly  budget  process. 

It  is  this  systematic  consideration  of 
national  priorities  and  available  re- 
sources to  meet  them  that  this  biU  seeks 
to  establish.  We  have  called  for  a  new 
congressional  Office  of  the  Budget  to  pro- 
vide skilled.  Impartial  analysis  of  the 
financial  impact  of  existing  and  proposed 
legislation.  We  have  all  too  often 
awakened  to  major  cost  escalations  or 
overruns  after  the  die  has  been  cast.  An 
ofllce  of  this  sort  will  be  able  to  provide 
Ccmgnress  with  the  professional  scrutiny 
of  spending  plans  that  we  so  badly  need. 
Its  director  and  personnel  win  be  ex- 
pected to  perform  their  duties  wHh  the 
highest  degree  of  professional  Integrity, 
and  we  can  all  look  forward,  I  am  sure, 
to  the  enormous  benefit  of  this  newly 
created  resource. 
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Second,  we  have  all  WTestled  with  the 
veiT  complex  problems  of  a  new  congres- 
sional timetable  for  budget  considera- 
tion. The  recent  increase  in  the  number 
and  size  of  continuing  resolutions  is  a 
certain  barometer  that  the  present  time- 
frame simply  does  not  conform  to  legis- 
lative realities.  On  July  1  of  last  year, 
none  of  the  13  regular  appropriation  bills 
for  fiscal  year  1974  had  been  enacted  into 
law.  Many  agencies  and  their  constituen- 
cies have  come  to  expect  government  by 
procrastination — a  sorry  commentary  on 
Congress  inability  to  cope  with  its  yearly 
responsibility. 

I  fully  agree  that  Congress  should  be 
under  new  constraints  to  complete  ac- 
tion on  authorizing  bills  by  a  certain 
date.  This  added  discipline,  set  in  the 
context  of  a  change  in  the  fiscal  year  to 
October  1.  should  help  to  steer  the  Con- 
gress through  an  expeditious,  but 
thoughtful  consideration  of  authoriza- 
tion bills  and  subsequent  appropriations. 

I  heartily  applaud  the  concept  of  an 
overall  budget  resolution  in  which  Con- 
gress attempts  to  assign  meaningful 
parameters  to  various  legislative  meas- 
ures. A  congressional  budget  resolution 
would  seek  to  spell  out  limits  on  spend- 
ing and  debt,  sis  well  as  drawing  atten- 
tion to  needed  changes  in  the  sources 
and/or  amounts  of  Federal  revenues.  It 
is  this  concurrent  resolutiton  which  is 
supposed  to  bring  the  many  parties  at 
interest  into  direct  contact  with  each 
other — the  crucible  in  which  current 
congressional  thinking  is  forged. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  Rules 
Committee  has  stipulated  that  six  orga- 
nizations, now  exempt  from  inclusion  In 
the  President's  budget,  will  come  back 
into  full  public  view.  We  have  hved  with 
the  idea  of  a  unified  budget  since  1967 
and  I  fully  agree  it  is  about  time  Con- 
gress, and  the  American  people,  be  shown 
a  truly  unified  presentation. 

Finally,  I  am  encouraged  by  the  pres- 
ence of  language  which  would  specifically 
direct  Congress  to  rescind  past  budget 
authority  it  felt  was  no  longer  needed. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  on 
Capitol  Hill  about  spending  overhangs. 
For  those  of  us  who  are  deeply  shocked 
by  the  Inexorable  growth  of  the  Federal 
budget,  this  clear  directive  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  pipeline  wiU,  I  hc^ie,  lead  to  a 
renewed  awareness  of  the  facts  of  budg- 
etary life.  We  now  have  over  $319  bil- 
lion in  carryover  balances.  Were  Con- 
gress to  neglect  the  budget  entirely  this 
year,  these  stockpiles  of  budget  authority 
would  jrleld  over  $100  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1975  outlays,  one  third  of  the  President's 
proposal. 

But  I  take  strong  exception  to  the  de- 
cision to  have  these  budget  resolutions 
only  targets,  rather  than  firm  con- 
straints. Under  this  latest  version  of  S. 
1541.  Congress  would  be  mandated  to 
consider  a  second  budget  resolution  only 
3  montlis  after  working  cm  the  first. 
Appropriations  and  other  spending  bills 
could  be  passed,  and  even  take  effect, 
without  regard  for  any  serious  threat  of 
curtailment.  This  is  precisely  the  meth- 
odolgy  we  use  today.  Granted  Congress 
can  attempt  to  rescind  spending  which 
exceeds  the  total  set  in  the  concurrent 


resolution,  but  is  that  honestly  a  realistic 
assumption? 

The  bill  calls  for  all  authorization  bills 
to  be  c(»npleted  by  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust each  year,  and  assumes  that  all 
spending  measures — both  appropriations 
bills  and  "backdoor"  spending  author- 
ity— will  be  completed  by  September  30, 
in  time  for  the  begiiuiing  of  the  new  fis- 
cal year.  Even  though  there  is  a  proscrip- 
tion against  appropriating  funds  before 
the  first  concurrent  resolution  is  adopted, 
if  spending  decisions  have  been  made 
thi-oughout  the  summer,  will  Congress 
reaUstically  rescind  part  of  them  later  in 
the  fall? 

I  cannot  accept  this  scenario  as  a  real- 
istic political  outcome.  We  have  diluted 
the  solution  even  farther  by  eliminating 
the  trigger  mechanism  of  the  ceiling  en- 
forcement bill.  The  American  people  will 
have  been  notified  that  Congress  has 
acted  by  voting  a  certain  level  of  spend- 
ing for  any  given  program.  If  the  appro- 
priation has  been  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Congress  need  only  to  vote  to  raise 
its  overall  spending  in  order  to  accom- 
modate the  results  of  yet  another  string 
of  separate  spending  decisions. 

The  fact  that  this  supposed  rescission 
process  will  coincide  with  the  election 
season  every  2  years  makes  me  all  the 
more  incredulous.  If  Congress,  in  an 
early  display  of  discipline,  voted  to  keep 
outlays  within  revenues,  but  exceeded  its 
initial  spending  ceiling,  can  we  really 
expect  the  entire  House  and  one-third  of 
the  Senate  to  vote  for  retroactive  cuts  on 
the  eve  of  their  election?  Will  favored 
programs  simply  not  burgeon  as  they  do 
now?  Can  we  not  just  look  forward  to  a 
perfunctory  process  later  in  the  fall 
when  Congress  reconciles  spending  ex- 
cesses by  adopting  a  new  resolution  con- 
sistent with  the  sum  total  of  its  earlier 
spending  bills? 

If  this  proves  to  be  the  case,  the  earlier 
debate  on  priorities  will  lose  much,  if  not 
all,  of  its  meaning.  Will  Senators  and 
Representatives  fight  hard  for  their 
share  of  the  budget  if  they  know  a  subse- 
quent resolution  will  simply  confirm  their 
future  spending  excesses?  Will  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  first  resolution  not  be 
meaningless  if  it  is  always  changed  a 
second  or  even  a  third  time?  Will  the  new 
congressional  Office  of  the  Budget  be 
performing  difficult  cost  analyses  and 
scorekeeping  just  to  have  the  discipline 
of  this  new  information  waved  aside  in 
last  minute  appeals  to  emotion  rather 
than  good  economic  judgment?  And,  will 
Congress  not  have  created  an  admittedly 
cumbersome  and  somewhat  torturous 
process  to  confuse  the  public  and  tempt 
them  into  believing  the  essence  of  the 
spending  process  has  really  changed? 

I  raise  these  questions  only  because 
history  provides  a  good  analogy.  The 
public  debt  limit  was  first  conceived  as  a 
means  of  exercising  s{>ending  control. 

But,  our  frequent  increases  in  this 
ceiling  clearly  demonstrate  that  Con- 
gress will  accede  to  the  reality  of  its 
earlier  spending  decisions. 

I  plan  to  propose  several  alternatives 
to  this  language  which  seem  to  me  to  of- 
fer a  greater  prospect  for  a  meaningful 
debate  on  priorities  and  moi-e  sincere 


resolutions  to  hold  spending  within  an 
economically  feasible  limit.  Should  Con- 
gress really  desire  that  extra  spending 
increment,  let  it  say  so  by  adopting  the 
excess  with  a  two-thirds  vote.  Or.  let 
them  call  for  an  automatic  increase  in 
taxes  to  pay  for  the  added  programs.  Or, 
if  the  developments  subsequent  to  tlie 
first  resolution  make  increases  in  one 
area  necessary,  let  Congress  decide 
where  compensating  cuts  can  be  made  in 
others.  True  national  emergencies  could 
always  be  handled  by  a  suspension  of 
these  rules  pursuant  to  a  declaration  by 
the  President  and  endorsement  by  a 
sense  of  the  Congress. 

Let  me  point  out  also  that  I  am  deeply 
upset  by  the  removal  of  the  so-called 
"Sunshine"  language  from  the  Rules 
Committee's  version  of  this  bill.  Congress 
is  here  grappUng  with  a  new  process, 
perhaps  the  most  important  structural 
reform  attempted  in  20  yeai-s.  Our  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  firmly 
suppoi-ted  the  need  for  open  Budget 
Committee  hearings,  qualified  by  a  care- 
fully worded  protection  for  individual 
rights  to  privacy,  guarding  legitimate 
proprietary  information,  or  issues  clearly 
relevant  to  the  Nation's  defense.  If  this 
new  budget  dialog  is  to  gain  wide- 
spread credence,  it  must  take  place  where 
all  Interested  Americans  can  view  it.  I. 
therefore,  plan  to  join  Senator  Chiles  in 
pushing  for  the  reinstatement  of  this 
precio*js  and  most  important  feature. 

Last,  I  will  propose  language  as  a  re- 
placement for  title  10  dealing  with  the 
act  of  impoundment  of  funds.  Hie  bill 
as  written  would  severely  limit  the 
Executive's  latitude  in  making  reserva- 
tions of  funds.  The  Congress  should 
probably  attempt  to  refine  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Anti-Deficiency  Law,  for 
certain  instances  of  its  use  have  led  to 
court  contests  over  its  domain.  And  I,  for 
one,  feel  that  some  balance  should  be 
stiiick  here.  But,  I  prefer  the  language 
used  by  Chairman  Mahon  in  his  legis- 
lation, and  will  offer  it  as  a  substitute 
for  the  present  title. 

I  thank  the  Presiding  Officer.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  mv  time. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  pleased  that  debate  is  be- 
ginning today  on  S.  1541,  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974. 

Budgetary  reform  legislation  is  essen- 
tial. The  outdated  and  disorganized  pro- 
cedures under  which  the  Congress  now 
handles  the  budget  are  badly  in  need  of 
change. 

The  budget  bill  comes  before  us  at  a 
critical  time.  Debate  is  beginning  Uttle 
more  than  a  month  since  the  President 
submitted  to  the  Congress  a  budget  which 
will  produce  the  15th  consecutive  deficit 
in  Federal  funds. 

Only  3  times  in  the  last  20  years — in 
1956.  1957,  and  1960— has  the  Federal 
budget  ^own  a  surplus.  The  accumu- 
lated deficit  for  that  period  is  a  stag- 
gering $227  biUion. 

That  cumulative  total,  however,  does 
not  tell  the  full  story.  The  truth  is  that 
well  over  half  of  the  total  deficit  for  the 
last  20  years  will  have  been  piled  up 
since  1970 — in  6  short  years. 

The  national  debt  actually  will  pass 
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the  half-trillion-dollar  mark  during  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

The  debt  has  soared  to  the  point  where 
it  takes  17  cents  of  every  Individual  and 
corporation  income  tax  dollar  to  pay  the 
interest — Just  the  interest — on  the  debt. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  Federal 
budget  is  out  of  control  SpencUng  is  out 
of  controL 

And  that,  in  my  view,  is  the  chief  rea- 
son why  inflation  is  out  of  control. 

I  might  say  that  I  am  not  alone  in 
that  view.  Among  those  who  have  pub- 
licly stated  the  same  opinion  is  William 
McChesney  Martin,  the  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

If  we  are  going  to  make  any  real 
progress  in  the  fight  against  inflation, 
we  must  get  control  of  Federal  spending. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  important  that  the 
Congress  take  action  to  reform  its  budg- 
etary procedures.  So  long  as  we  deal  with 
the  budget  in  13  unrelated  appropria- 
tions bills  every  year,  and  pile  up  long- 
term  authorizations  for  spendinig  both 
through  the  front  Aoac  and  the  back 
door,  Congress  will  not  be  able  to  fulfill 
its  r^htf  ul  responsibilities. 

The  principle  of  budgetary  coordina- 
tion Involved  in  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  Is  a  vital  one,  and  I  endorse  this 
principle. 

Nevertheless,  I  feel  the  pending  legis- 
lation does  not  go  far  enough. 

I  believe  that  we  must  go  further — 
that  we  must  get  back  to  the  principle  of 
a  balanced  budget. 

Until  we  restore  that  principle.  I  think 
that  inflation  will  continue  unchecked. 

On  July  18  of  last  year.  President 
Nizoa  stated: 

The  key  to  •ucceos  of  our  antt-lnflatlon 
«ffort  U  the  budget  ...  I  propose  ttiat  w« 
should  now  take  a  balanced  budget  as  our 
goal  ... 

I  think  the  President  siwke  wisely  on 
thai  occaskm.  From  the  proposed  deficit 
of  tl8  mlllkm  in  Federal  funds  In  his  new 
budget,  he  ha*  not  followed  bis  own  ad- 
vice, but  it  remains  good  advice. 

It  is  vital  that  we  get  away  from  the 
huge  defldts  that  the  Ooireminent  has 
been  runzdnc  In  recent  year*. 

I  note  that  in  stdwection  SOl(a)  (4)  of 
the  bill  before  ns — oo  page  121 — It  Is 
stated  that  the  proposed  new  bodseteom- 
mittees  in  their  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion shall  recommend — 

Tbm  amaant.  If  any,  by  which  revenuea 
■taouM  ■■ewd  budget  outlays,  or  by  which 
budcat  outlays  ahould  aacaed  rerenuee,  con- 
sidering economic  conditions  and  aU  other 
relevant  factors  •  •  • 

Now  that  is  a  loophole  big  enough  to 
drive  a  truck  througli — an  armored 
trudk,  loaded  with  the  taxpajrers*  money. 

A*  I  have  said,  I  favor  the  basie  prin- 
ciple of  this  legislation — the  effort  to  co- 
ordinate the  handling  of  ttie  budget  in 
the  Congress.  But  we  must  plug  that 
loophole. 

In  an  effort  to  do  so — to  restore  the 
principle  of  a  balanced  budget — I  riiall 
present  amendments  at  the  appropriate 
time.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  selae 
the  oppottunity  presented  by  this  legisla- 
tion to  call  a  halt  to  the  enomoas  deficits 
which  are  adding  tvA  to  the  fire*  of 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  tabulation  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Rxcosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recokj),  as  follows: 

DEFICITS    IN    FEDERAL    FUNDS    AND    INTEREST    Oli    THE 
NATIONAL  DEBT,  I9S6  TO  1975  INCLUSIVE 

(Prepared  by  Senatof  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.  ol  Virginia) 

IBiBkMU  of  dollani 
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Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  think  it  is  very  important  that 
Congress  takes  steps  to  reform  its  budg- 
etary procedures.  I  think  that  the  pend- 
ing legislation  certainly  lays  a  good 
foundation.  There  are  aspects  of  the 
pending  legislation,  however,  that  it  oc- 
curs to  me  will  not  bring  about  the  de- 
sired results  of  fiscal  discipline  and  fiscal 
responsibility  unless  they  are  changed. 

I  wonder  If  I  mlfl^t  ask  several  ques- 
tions of  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would  be 
delighted  to  have  such  questions  as  the 
disttngnished  Senator  from  Virginia 
would  like  to  ask. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  page  121  of  the  bill,  the  state- 
ment is  made  that  the  resolution  shall  set 
forth: 

(4)  BaooaumnoD  BTnu>Lt7B  oa  DKnciT. — ^The 
amount,  if  any,  by  which  revenues  should 
exceed  budget  outlays,  or  by  which  budget 
outlays  should  exceed  revenues,  considering 
econonlc  conditions  and  aD  other  relevant 
factoca: 

Am  I  correct  In  my  understanding  that 
the  resolution  is  not  required  to  bring 
in  a  balanced  budget? 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Therefore, 
a  resolution  can  provide  tar  a  deficit  of  x 
number  of  dollars,  $18  billion  as  project- 
ed for  the  eturrent  fiscal  year,  and  say 
that  under  present  eondltions  that  is 
thought  to  be  the  appropriate  deficit. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  is  Cinrect.  Not  (Hily 
that,  but  It  was  also  the  very  strong 
feding  of  members  of  the  Government 
Opeiations  Committee,  and  possibly  of 


the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, in  looking  over  the  budget  that 
it  would  be  unwise  to  put  the  Congress 
in  a  straltjacket  and  require  a  balanced 
budget  each  and  every  single  fiscal  year. 
If,  for  instance,  the  country  were  to  go 
into  a  period  of  recession  where  the  eco- 
nomic activity  was  low  and  where  the  de- 
mands for  assistance  and  help  in  pro- 
viding employment,  or  whatever,  might 
be  quite  high,  the  economy  would  re- 
quire or  almost  demand  stimulus  in  the 
Federal  budget,  and  this  would  give  the 
discretion  to  Congress  to  do  so.  Those 
who  feel  that  the  country  should  have  a 
balanced  budget  regardless  of  the  cir- 
cumstances could  not  prevail  and  vote  in 
a  balanced  budget. 

The  objective  that  we  have  a  balanced 
budget,  may  be  very  desirable — but  it  is 
also  to  be  hoped  that  we  would  have  a 
period  in  which  we  could  start  paying  off 
the  national  debt.  However,  there  is  no 
requirement  in  the  pending  measure  that 
we  have  a  balanced  budget. 

At  the  outset  we  should  recognize  that 
this  would  give  us  the  flexibility  to  either 
further  the  national  debt  or  enable  us 
to  pay  down  the  previous  deficit. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  quite 
optimistic  about  being  able  to  pay  dovm 
the  previous  debt. 

I  note  that  25  percent  of  the  national 
debt  will  have  been  incurred  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  1975;  25  percent  of  that  debt 
will  have  been  added  in  a  S-sresu*  period, 
from  fiscal  1970  to  fiscal  1975. 

We  are  going  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  paying  off  the  debt.  We  are  adding 
to  it  at  a  rate  that  we  have  never  added 
to  it  before  in  the  history  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  from  nilnois 
would  not  argue  at  all  with  that  state- 
ment. The  Senator  from  Illinois  abhws 
the  fact  that  in  a  period  of  a  h^h  level 
of  prosperity  aind  activity  and  almost 
rampant  inflation,  we  have  aggravated 
and  added  $100  bimon  <rf  additional  debt 
wliich  only  adds  to  the  permanent  fi- 
nancing charges  for  the  national  debt, 
puts  more  of  the  budget  in  an  uneon- 
troUahle  account  and  add*  undoubtedly 
to  the  indebtedness  of  futore  generations. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  And  tt  adds 
to  the  existing  inflatlan  at  thi*  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  is  eorrect 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Secretaury  Shults  fai  tcstlfjTing  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Finance  put  the 
inflation  at  10  percent.  I  bdleve  that  he 
said  that  was  a  staggering  rate  (rf  infla- 
tion. I  am  not  positive  those  were  his 
exact  words.  However,  to  my  mind  it  is 
a  staggering  rate  of  inflation. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  another  ques- 
tion? We  are  now  coping  vrlth  14  different 
appropriations  bills  in  Congress.  Under 
the  pending  leglBlatlon.  we  will  stOI  have 
the  same  14  eeparate  appropriations  bills. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senaitor  i*  correct; 
the  figure  may  be  13,  though  they  will 
still  be  handled  separately. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  are  they  tied  together  before 
Congress  adjourns?  How  are  these  sep- 
arate bills  tied  together  so  that  Congress 
win  have  to  total  amount? 

Mr.  PERCY.  First  of  all,  obviously,  as 
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the  Senator  knows,  we  never  know  what 
our  total  will  be  imtil  the  last  appropria- 
tion of  other  spending  bills  has  been 
approved.  That  ends  up  to  be  the  total 
for  the  budget.  That  is  the  total  expendi- 
ture, and  the  total  consists  of  the  sum 
total  of  all  the  subtotals. 

When  the  Senator  from  Illinois  served 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee,  he 
never  really  had  a  chance  to  work  on 
the  budget  as  a  whole.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  was  assigned  to  certain  subcom- 
mittees and  worked  on  those  subcommit- 
tees, never  even  being  able  to  evaluate 
the  expenditures  of  those  subcommittees 
against  simultaneous  proceedings  that 
were  going  on  in  other  subcommittees  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

In  this  respect,  under  the  Budget  Re- 
form Act  now  imder  consideration,  we 
will  have  several  opportunities  to  look  at 
the  whole.  First  of  all,  at  the  very  outset, 
we  begin  the  process  of  looking  at  existing 
programs  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ef- 
fect if  they  were  extended  into  the  fu- 
ture without  any  new  programs  added 
and  no  deductions  from  existing  pro- 
grams. We  will  have,  very  early  in  the 
process,  an  opportunity  to  study  the  cur- 
rent services  budget,  which  extends  these 
programs  out  for  another  year,  so  that  we 
can  see  what  the  spending  impact  would 
be. 

We  have  a  chance  to  study  that  budget 
and,  obviously,  then  the  chance  to  study 
the  President's  budget.  It  is  when  we  get 
the  input  into  the  congressional  office 
of  the  budget  of  all  authorizing  com- 
mittees and  all  appropriating  subcom- 
mittees as  to  what  they  think  their  re- 
quests are  going  to  be  that  the  congres- 
sional office  of  the  budget  has  a  chance 
to  put  the  information  together  for  the 
Members  of  Congress,  and  they  put  it 
together  taking  into  account  the  best 
estimate  that  can  be  obtained  of  the  re- 
c^pts  that  are  to  be  expected  and  what 
the  total  outlays  will  be,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  subcommittees'  subtotals  and 
taking  into  account  the  impact  of  so- 
called  backdoor  spending.  That  is  put  to- 
gether in  the  form  of  a  concurrent  reso- 
lutlrai  recommended  by  the  budget 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  voted  out  by 
them  to  the  floor  of  tlie  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  form  of 
this  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  By  what 
date  must  that  be  done? 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  must  be  repealed  by 
May  1  and  enacted  by  June  1.  That,  then, 
gives  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives an  opportunity  to  debate  wliat 
they  feel  the  individual  subtotals  should 
be  as  targets — how  much  for  defense, 
how  much  for  labor  and  public  welfare, 
how  much  for  housing  and  urban  devel- 
opment, and  so  forth. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  yield  for  a  question  on 
that  point,  since  it  deals  with  an  amend- 
ment I  expect  to  offer,  or  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  if  he  has  the  floor? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  On  the  part  the  Senator 
alluded  to  about  the  deadline  of  Jime  1 
for  the  passage  of  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, the  Senator  from  Georgia  reads 


that  as  saying  there  will  be  no  appropri- 
ation measures  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  or  June  1, 
whichever  is  the  first  to  occur. 

That,  to  me,  is  a  very  fundamental 
weakness  in  this  legislation,  and  I  do 
have  an  amendment  which  I  sjn  sending 
to  the  desk  on  that  point,  because  to  me 
it  is  somewhat  ludicrous  to  have  a  pro- 
vision for  a  conciurent  resolution — and  I 
agree  with  everything  the  Senator  has 
said  about  that  concurrent  resolution 
and  tlie  fact  that  it  strengthei^  the  proc- 
ess— and  then  allow  the  arrival  of  June  1 
as  an  alternative,  so  that  appropriation 
measures  could  be  concluded  even  in  the 
absence  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
when  June  1  rolls  around. 

So  I  am  going  to  ti-y  to  amend  that 
section,  and  I  would  certainly  hope  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  look  at  that 
provision  in  that  Ught,  because  it  would, 
to  me,  obviate  all  the  work  we  have  done 
if  we  did  pass  the  deadline  of  June  1  and 
did  not  have  a  concurrent  resolution. 

We  do  have  a  provision  in  the  bill 
which  gives  plenty  of  latitude  for  exten- 
sion. It  provides  tliat  there  can  be  exten- 
sion with  tlie  appropriate  procedure.  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  Virginia  will  take 
notice  of  that  provision  also,  because  I 
am  siu-e  that  he,  like  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  would  like  to  have  the  process 
as  tight  as  we  can. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  is  quite  correct. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
that  principle.  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
begin  consideration  of  the  spending  bill, 
until  we  have  a  fiist  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. I  assume  this  is  one  of  the  refine- 
ments that  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
intends  to  offer. 

Ml-.  NUNN.  I  know  that  to  be  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  because 
we  talked  about  it  many  times  in  com- 
mittee. I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  con- 
sider it  favorably,  and  that  the  man- 
agers will  accept  it.  I  shall  be  presenting 
the  amendment  sometime  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, am  I  correct  in  understanding,  then, 
that  the  various  legislative  committees 
would  not  begin  to  consider  the  budget 
until  after  June  1? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Oh,  no.  TTie  legislative 
committees  must  get  under  way  immedi- 
ately. Staffs  can  certainly  begin  to  work 
when  they  receive  the  current  services 
budget,  which  has  come,  generally 
speaking,  within  three-tenths  or  four- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  what  the  actual 
close-out  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
turns  out  to  be. 

They  can  begin  work  on  that.  They 
can  begin  work  when  they  get  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  They  can  begin  their  own 
healings,  because  they  must  give  to  the 
Congressional  Office  of  the  Budget  and 
to  the  Budget  Committee  their  best  esti- 
mates as  to  funding  they  think  they  are 
B(ring  to  require  in  the  particular  func- 
tions or  activities  imder  their  Jurisdic- 
ticma. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Let  us  get 
to  the  President's  budget.  He  now  sub- 
mits that  budget  in  January  for  a  fiscal 
year  which  begins  in  July.  Under  the 
pending  legislation,  when  would  he  sub- 
mit his  proposed  budget? 


Mr.  PERCY.  He  would  submit  the 
budget  February  15  for  a  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning October  1,  Instead  of  having 
only  5"^  months,  at  the  most,  for  Con- 
gress to  go  through  the  whole  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  process  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate. This  is  such  an  incredibly  short 
period  of  time  considering  that  the  exec- 
utive branch  has  had  16  months  to  put 
that  budget  together,  and  they  operate 
with  a  chief  executive  officer  who  has 
directive  power  and  ctHitrol  over  agencies 
in  the  executive  branch  while  Ccmgress 
does  not  operate  on  that  basis,  as  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  knows  better 
than  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  am  sure 
the  acting  majority  leader  would  be  the 
first  to  say  there  is  not  the  sense  of  di- 
rection in  Congress  that  there  is  In  the 
executive  branch.  Yet  we  are  only  given 
5  m<Miths;  so  imder  the  new  measure  we 
feel  we  will  do  a  much  better  job.  be- 
cause we  have  given  ourselves  more  time 
for  the  deUberative  process. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  So  as  far  as 
the  President's  budget  is  concerned,  there 
would  be  no  fundamental  change  in  pro- 
cedures, exc^t  that  Instead  of  submit- 
ting the  budget  somewhere  between  Jan- 
uary 20  and  25.  as  he  normally  now  does, 
he  would  submit  it  by  the  15th  of 
February? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Tliat  is  true.  It  does  re- 
quire a  little  longer  look  ahead  for  the 
executive  department  and  the  Bureau  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Only  a  cou- 
ple of  weeks. 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  is  not  very  much.  But 
Mr.  Ash,  who  has  confened  with  us  a 
number  of  times,  concurs  that  on  bal- 
ance it  is  preferable  tliat  Congress  have 
sufficient  time  to  give  consideration  to 
the  budget,  so  that  there  is  a  much  bet- 
ter chance  we  could  begin  the  fiscal  year 
with  all  our  appropriation  processes  com- 
pleted and  a  second  concurrent  resolu- 
tion adopted,  and  a  reconciliation  bin,  if 
necessary,  adopted,  which  is  the  answer 
to  the  first  question  posed  by  the  Senator 
from  Virginia.  That  process  allows  us 
enough  time  so  that  we  can  begin  the 
fiscal  year  with  our  work  completed,  in- 
stead of  starting  the  fiscal  year  with  our 
work  at  best  often  only  half  done. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Take  the 
work  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
which  deals  with  the  defense  budget.  Its 
work  would  start  at  any  point  after  Feb- 
ruary 15,  then,  after  the  budget  is  sub- 
mitted by  the  President? 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  can  start  earlier  than 
that.  The  current  services  budget  must  be 
provided  to  us  by  November  10.  When 
that  current  services  budget  is  provided, 
all  of  the  committees  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  their 
staffs  can  begin  work  at  that  time. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Let  me  see 
if  I  understand  it.  The  Senator  means  to 
say  that  the  services  are  going  to  submit 
their  own  budgets  irrespective  of  the  ad- 
ministration's budget? 

Mr.  PERCY.  No.  This  is  sent  down  by 
the  President.  It  is  merely  an  extension 
of  all  existing  programs 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  He  does 
not  send  it  imtil 

Mr.  PERCY.  With  all  the  authority 
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provided  for  the  programs  If  earned  on 
into  the  new  fiscal  year  witho»  any 
clmnges  having  been  made  In  tl]§  pro- 
Ri-am  levels,  and  without  any  ne^  pro- 
i^rams  having  been  added  or  any  e|lsting 
programs  having  been  dropped.    I 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Whai  I  am 
t  rying  to  understand  Is,  we  now  deft  with 
the  President's  budget,  as  he  subnlts  his 
budget.  Then  Congress  deals  wittlthat, 
in  one  way  or  another,  either  by  aiding, 
.subtracting,  or  keeping  it  the  samnDo  I 
understand  that  we  will  have  the  aresl- 
cient's  budget  the  same  as  In  thepast. 
only  on  a  different  date,  but  alsq  will 
iiave  submitted  budgets  by  the  v^wious 
departments  at  an  earlier  date? 

Mr.  PERCY.  No,  not  by  the  valious 
departments.  What  we  are  adding  t  the 
process  Is  first,  a  congressional  ofa<  e  of 
the  budget,  a  group  of  professionals  who 
can  literally  work  with  us.  Second  we 
want  our  own  budget  committee  w  ilch 
has  the  responsibility  at  the  outw  )  to 
look  at  the  overall  revenue  we  expe  t  to 
have  available  to  us  and  the  overallJevel 
of  expenditures.  Then  we  can  beglx  Im- 
mediately the  process  of  determ  tilng 
through  the  Joint  Economic  ConuU  ttee, 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue Taxation,  and  all  other  stai 
and  joint  committees  that  all  of  t^ 
put  from  those  committees  woi 
taken  Into  consideration  by  the 
committee. 

We  get  the  current  services 
from   the  President   on  Novemfc 
and  the  President  then  submits  hi 
lar  budget  on  February  15.  We 
have  all  of  that  period  in  betw« 
analyze  what  the  climate  of  the  ec^ 
was  and  what  impact  it  will  have  i 
economy. 

Mr.    HARRY  P.   BYRD,   JR. 
stick  with  that  period  of  Noveml: 
believe  the  Senator  said,  and  the  : 
ary  15  date. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes.  I 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Thj  serv- 
ices will  submit  their  own  requests  to 
Congress  on  November  10?  f 

Ml-.  PERCY.  Oh,  no.  The  agency  re- 
quests go  directly  to  the  Office  o|  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  and  the  I^sldent 
submits  the  cuirent  services  bu^set  to 
the  Congress.  | 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Wlfrt  will 
the  sei-vlces  submit?  1 

Mr.  PERCY.  There  is  no  chalge  In 
that  except  that  each  departmeni  must 
submit  its  budget  with  a  little  mo^  lead 
time  to  the  Bureau  of  Management  and 
Budget  than  they  have  done  in  thf  past, 
so  that  it  will  enable  the  Presicttnt  to 
send  down  his  budget  on  Febi-uaryllS  for 
a  fiscal  year  beginning  October  l| 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  s^  stUl 
not  clear,  I  may  say  to  the  Senate*  from 
Illinois.  Awhile  back,  the  8enat<f-  said 
that  the  legislative  committees  co^d  be- 
%m  work  on  the  budgets  whicii  hav$  been 
submitted  by  the  departments  beftij^e  the 
President's  budget  comes  down-s — 

Mr.  PERCY.  There  Is  no  reason|n  the 
world  why  we  cannot  begin  work  Av  this 
whole  process  of  taking  back  our  filtia- 
tives  and  our  constitutional  respot^iblll- 
ties  for  having  control  over  the  pd  rer  of 
the  purse  by  not  waiting  for  the  i»resl- 


dent  to  submit  Ills  budget  but  by  begin- 
ning our  own  work— — 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  What  I  am 
trying  to  get  clear  Is,  do  the  depart- 
ments submit  their  budget  proposals  to 
the  Congress? 

Mr.  PERCY.  They  do  not.  They  submit 
theh-  proposals  to  the  Bureau  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  exactly  as  they  do 
now.  We  are  receiving  no  budget  infor- 
mation direct  from  the  departments  to 
the  Congressional  Office  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That  is  the 
way  it  should  be. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  agree  wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  pardon  my  interjecting  here,  on 
page  169  of  the  bill,  section  605<a),  it 
states  simply: 

On  or  before  November  10  of  each  year 
(beginning  with  1976),  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  estimated  outlays  and  pro- 
posed budget  authority  which  would  be  in- 
cluded In  the  Budget  to  be  submitted  pur- 
suant to  section  201  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act,  1921,  for  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year  If  all  programs  and  activities  were 
carried  on  during  such  ensuing  fiscal  year 
at  the  same  level  as  the  fiscal  year  in  prog- 
ress and  wltliout  policy  changes  in  sucli  pro- 
grams and  activities. 

That  Is  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting 
Congress  with  what  costs  would  be  if  the 
existing  programs  were  to  be  extended  for 
another  year  without  change.  This  would 
provide  us  with  a  starting  point  of  in- 
formational fact. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Does  that 
mean  by  each  department? 

Mr.  ERVIN,  No.  This  would  come 
through  Congi*ess  for  use  of  the  budget 
committees  in  developing  basic  informa- 
tion about  program  costs  without  addi- 
tions or  subtractions. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Would  it  help  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  if  we  indicated  that  in- 
stead of  one  budget  coming  from  the 
President,  the  new  procedure  will  require 
two  budgets;  that  is,  the  current  services 
budget  on  November  10,  and  then  the 
final  budget,  in  the  form  that  we  are  all 
familiar  with,  and  probably  with  no 
changes  in  its  present  form,  which  would 
then  be  submitted  on  February  15. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to 
give  the  committees  full  information, 
first  about  what  we  might  call  the  "fiscal 
status  quo,"  the  programs  currently  being 
carried  out,  if  unaltered,  and  then  the 
President's  budget  which  he  sends  down 
and  in  which  he  makes  alterations  in  the 
budgets  of  current  services. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  But  the 
services  budgets  are  submitted  to  the 
Congress? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  The  current  services 
budget  Is  submitted  to  the  Congress  by 
tlie  President. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  believe  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  is  hav- 
ing a  problem  with  the  word  "services." 
The  word  "services"  has  no  connota- 
tion— it  does  not  carry  with  it  the  conno- 
tation of  the  various  services,  such  as 
the  Armed  Services 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  The  de- 
partments of  the  Government 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  NO,  it  does 
not  mean  that. 


Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Then  what 
does  it  mean? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  is  merely 
a  budgetary  figure  of  what  the  programs 
and  activities  of  this  Oovemment  will 
cost  in  the  next  fiscal  year  if  they  are 
carried  on  at  the  same  level  as  they  are 
being  carried  on  at  the  present  time 
without  any  new  authorization  bill,  with- 
out any  increased  recommendations 
from  the  President,  or  anything  of  that 
kind.  It  merely  projects  for  the  coming 
year  what  the  cost  of  the  Government 
will  be  if  all  the  programs  and  all  the 
activities  are  carried  on  at  the  same 
level  as  they  are  being  carried  on  in  the 
current  fLscal  year.  Then,  in  February, 
when  the  President  sends  down  his 
budget,  that  budget  will  comprehend  tlie 
increases  that  are  anticipated  in  the  var- 
ious programs  and  activities,  or  de- 
crea.ses.  So  the  word  "services,"  I  believe, 
is 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  took  that 
to  mean  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No.  No. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  other  words,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  current  service  budget  Is  so 
that  the  budget  committees  can  have  in- 
formation to  contrast  the  expenditures 
if  continued  without  change — and  the 
ones  that  would  exist  when  the  new  re- 
quests in  the  President's  budget  are 
added. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  It  seems 
to  me  very  Important  that  the  depart- 
ments of  Government  submit  their  re- 
quests not  to  Congress  but  to  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  then  the  executive 
branch  decides  how  much  each  depart- 
ment should  spend  and  make  its  recom- 
mendations to  Congress.  I  assiune  you 
have  not  changed  that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No.  That  has  not  changed. 
This  Is  only  to  give  Congress  Informa- 
tion about  the  expenditures  of  the  pro- 
grams that  are  in  existence  during  the 
preceding  year  and  what  they  would  be 
if  continued  unchanged,  during  the  next 
fiscal  year  so  that  they  will  have  that  to 
compare  to  the  new  requests  In  the 
President's  budget  that  comes  down 
later. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  Let  me  ask  this  question.  Is 
there  a  deadline  on  when  the  budget 
bill  needs  to  be  enacted,  because  we  have 
a  deadline  now  that  we  have  not  paid 
much  attention  to? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Look  on  page  38  of  the 
committee  report.  It  gives  all  the  dead- 
lines which  are  set  forth  in  the  bill. 
In  other  words,  on  November  10  the 
President  submits  the  current  services 
budget  tliat  we  are  talking  about  now, 
which  shows  what  the  programs  would 
cost  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  if  con- 
tinued unchanged.  Then  on  February  15. 
he  submits  his  regular  budget  which  is 
based  on  a  consideration  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  of  all  the 
Inputs  they  have  received  from  all  the 
difTerent  departments  and  agencies — 
their  requests. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  That  has 
to  be  acted  on  by  what  date? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  has  to  be  submitted  to 
Congress  by  February  15. 
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Mr.  EUOIRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  And  then 
Congress  needs  to  enact  it  by  what  date? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  does  not  exactly  act  on 
that,  except,  of  course,  with  the  author- 
ization bills  and  the  appropriation  biUs. 
Then,  on  April  1,  all  the  legislative  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  the  joint  com- 
mittees would  submit  to  the  budget 
committee  their  reports,  what  they  think 
should  be  done.  Then,  on  April  15.  the 
Congressional  Office  of  tlie  Budget 
would  submit  another  report  to  Congress 
which  would  deal  with  resources  as  well 
as  the  proposed  programs. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  date  I 
had  in  mind  was  the  completion  of  en- 
actment into  law  of  all  bills  and  resolu- 
tions providing  new  budget  authority.  As 
I  undertsand  it,  that  would  be  5  days 
before  the  beginning  of  the  August 
adjournment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  But  first,  this  time- 
table contemplates  that  all  the  author- 
izing bills  would  be  reported  by  May  15. 
We  originally  provided  in  tlie  Senate  bill 
that  they  should  be  enacted  by  May  31. 
but  it  was  pointed  out  that  there  might 
be  some  difficulty  in  securing  the  final 
enactment  of  an  authorization  bill  for 
such  a  vast  establishment  as  the  Defense 
Department. 

Authorization  bills  would  be  reported 
by  May  15,  and  then  by  Jime  1.  action  on 
the  concurrent  resolution — that  is,  the 
resolution  which  is  reported  by  the 
budget  committee.  This  is  supposed  to 
take  into  account  full  information  about 
what  has  been  authorized  by  the  new 
authorization  bills,  and  what  sources  of 
revenue  are  available,  so  that  in  report- 
ing the  resolution,  the  budget  committee 
can  determine  the  relationship  between 
spending  and  revenues,  in  the  hope  of 
getting  a  balance  between  those  two. 
But  the  resolution,  in  case  it  could  not  be 
balanced,  would  have  to  show  any 
projected  deficit  or  surplus,  if  there 
should  be  such. 

In  other  words,  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
opinion  of  Congress  as  to  what  the  full 
expenditures  should  be  and  what  re- 
sources would  be  available,  so  that  we 
would  enact  our  appropriation  bills  after 
that  time  with  kiio^u'ledge  of  the  fiscal 
condition  of  the  countrj-. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  correct  in  his  think- 
ing that  that  would  mean  that  on  June  1, 
the  first  concurrent  resolution  would  be 
submitted  and  that  resolution  would  say 
that  the  Budget  Committee  recommends 
total  expenditures  of — just  to  take  a  fig- 
ure—$355  billion- 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  "And  we 
project  revenues  at  $345  billion."  or 
whatever  it  might  be? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

The  reason  for  all  this  information 
being  submitted,  starthig  back  with  No- 
vember 10  and  on  through,  is  to  give 
the  committees  as  much  information  as 
can  possibly  be  obtained  on  all  fiscal 
siibific^s 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Up  to  that 
point,  an  the  action  has  been  on  author- 
ization suid  not  on  appropriations.  Is  that 
correct? 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  All  i«>propriatlons 
will  be  subsequent  to  the  first  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  So  the  ap- 
propriations would  not  be  considered  un- 
til the  first  concurrent  resolution  is  re- 
ceived? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  what  tlie  bUl  con- 
templates and  requires. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Or  until  after 
Jime  1.  whichever  is  the  earUer. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  jield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  in  its  report,  on 
pages  14  and  15.  has  provided  a  typical 
concurrent  resolution,  relating  it  to 
actual  figm-es,  if  you  had  reconstructed 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1. 1975. 
I  believe  those  figures  enumerate  the  ob- 
jectives we  would  have. 

I  know  the  philosophical  and  fiscal 
background  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia,  and  he  would  not  agree 
with  those  figures,  because  they  provide 
for  an  added  deficit  of  $6.3  billion.  But 
at  least  the  Senator  from  Virginia  would 
know  this:  Every  Senator,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  process,  would  have  to  lay 
out  in  indelible  ink  that  we  are  agreeing 
ahead  of  time  to  an  additional  $6  billion 
in  addition  to  an  already  very  large  debt. 
Then  the  appropriation  process  would 
begin. 

Right  now.  we  end  up  raising  the  debt 
limit  when  the  flow  of  expenditmes  has 
almost  placed  us  at  the  deadline,  so  that 
if  we  do  not  raise  the  debt  limit,  no 
checks  are  going  to  be  issued  in  a  week  or 
so.  This  enables  us  to  see  clearly  and  lay 
out  what  that  debt  is  going  to  be,  and 
it  gives  us  7*2  months  to  work  on  this, 
to  whittle  that  amount  down  and  to  see 
whether  or  not  it  is  possible,  in  the  light 
of  economic  conditions,  to  actually  re- 
duce it.  or  to  debate  it  then  and  there  on 
the  floor,  on  Jime  1. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  How  does 
it  provide  7^2  months?  Piom  June  1,  ac- 
tion must  be  completed  by  September  25. 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  gives  us  the  period  from 
February  15,  when  we  are  to  start  work 
on  this.  In  other  words,  we  start  think- 
ing of  how  we  ai-e  going  to  balance  our 
expenditures  against  your  revenues,  and 
we  now  literally  do  not  even  engage  in 
that  thought  process. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Then  we  get 
to  June  1,  and  the  figures  indicated  in 
the  committee  report  show  that  if  we 
adopt  the  figures  as  submitted  by  the 
Budget  Committee,  there  will  be  a  deficit 
of  $6  billion.  Then  we  go  into  the  ap- 
propriation process,  and  we  get  14  dif- 
ferent appropriation  bills  to  the  floor. 
When  do  we  tally  up  the  total  of  those  14 
appropriation  bills,  and  how  do  we  rec- 
oncile that  with  the  figure  submitted 
on  June  1? 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  would  be  just  before 
the  August  recess,  or  August  7  when  no 
August  adjournment  has  been  provided 
for.  That  would  provide  for  completion 
of  enactment  into  law  of  all  bills  and 
resolutions  providing  new  budget  au- 
thority. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Let  us  as- 
sume that  instettd  of  those  14  appropria- 


tion bills  showing  a  deficit  of  $6  billion, 
they  add  up  to  $10  billion.  What  happens 
at  that  point? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Then,  it  is  inconsistent 
with  the  fii-st  amcurrent  resolution,  and 
obviously  something  then  has  to  give. 
That  is  why  the  Rules  Committee  pro- 
vided for  a  mandatory  second  concurrent 
resolution;  at  that  point  Congress  has  to 
face  up  to  several  choices. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  would  ear- 
nestly say — and  he  would  be  shocked  if 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  would  not  join 
with  him  in  saying — ^that  at  this  stage  we 
would  decide  either  to  raise  taxes  and 
lay  it  right  out  on  the  line  that  you  have 
to  pay  for  these  programs,  if  that  is  what 
you  want,  or  you  have  to  go  back  and  cut 
back  certain  programs  you  hoped  to  be 
able  to  enact  but  which  will  exceed  the 
appropriate  levels  of  spending  which  have 
been  established. 

Some  Members  of  tliis  body  will  say 
that  all  these  programs  are  needed  and 
that  we  cannot  raise  taxes;  therefore,  we 
have  to  increase  the  debt.  But  that  then 
becomes  a  subject  of  a  very  heated  de- 
bate, because  it  will  run  up  against  sharp 
philosophical  differences.  At  that  stage, 
the  debate  would  be  focused  on  whether 
the  economy  is  in  an  inflationary  or  a 
deflationary  period;  whether  there  should 
be  a  stimulant  to  economic  activity  or  a 
dampening  of  an  already  overheated 
economy.  But  at  least  we  have  an  op- 
portunity for  that  debate,  and  not  imtil 
we  pass  the  second  concurrent  resolu- 
tion would  we  be  able  to  determine  what 
hapiJens  to  those  bills,  if  they  do  exceed 
the  $6  bilhon  level  that  had  been  agreed 
to  before. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  For  tlie  pur- 
pose of  understanding  the  legislation,  let 
us  assiune  that  the  14  appropriation  bills 
do  exceed  the  first  concurrent  resolution. 
Do  those  bills  automatically  go  into  ef- 
fect on  October  1.  or  do  they  automati- 
cally not  go  into  effect  until  the  second 
concurrent  resolution  is  adopted? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion appears  on  page  100  of  the  Rules  and 
Administration  Committee  report,  under 
the  heading  "Budget  Reconciliation 
Process." 

Between  June  1  and  eitlier  the  5th  day 
before  an  August  adjournment,  in  case 
we  have  an  adjournment,  or  by  August 
7,  when  there  is  no  August  adjournment, 
all  the  appropriation  bills  will  be  acted 
upon. 

Then.  3  days  before  the  beginning  of 
the  August  adjournment,  or  by  August 
15  when  there  is  no  August  adjournment, 
the  Budget  Committee  will  report  its  sec- 
ond concun-ent  resolution.  What  this 
does  is  set  forth  on  page  100 : 

Final  budget  resolution  to  be  reported  by 
a  date  3  days  prior  to  beginning  of  Augo^t 
recess  or  by  August  15  and  adopted  by  a 
date  3  days  after  the  end  of  such  recess  or 
4  days  after  Labor  Day.  This  resolution  will 
reaffirm  or  revise  any  or  all  figures  in  the 
initial  budget  resolution  and  may  specify 
the  amounts,  if  any,  by  which  new  budget 
autliority,  revenues  and  the  public  debt  limit 
are  to  be  changed  in  order  to  achieve  the 
appropriate  surplus  or  deficit,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  fiixal  budget  resolution  will, 
where  changes  are  specified,  direct  the  com- 
mittee of  Jurisdiction  to  determine  and  rec- 
ommend necessary  legislative  action  to  »c- 
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compUsh  tb«  changes.  Recls6loQs  ^t  new 
budget  authority  on  a  pro  rata  bails  may 
y»  directed  where  selected  rescissions  ore 
infeaslble.  1 

In  other  words,  that  second  conpiurent 
resolution  could  say  there  has  bpen  too 
much  appropriated,  and  it  could  direct 
the  Committee  on  Appropriationsin  that 
case  to  reduce  the  appropriations  W  that 
amount.  The  second  concurrent  lesolu- 
tion  wlU  reconcile  what  has  been  §one  in 
the  appropriation  bills  with  wlttit  was 
done  In  the  first  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr,  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Bid  there 
is  no  means  of  enforcing  that.        | 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  only  means  iof  en- 
forcement would  be  that  Congre^  must 
stay  in  session  until  it  passes  a  jsecond 
concurrent  resolution,  and  an  injunction 
is  laid  down  for  Congress  to  pass  it^ief ore 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  oil^  Octo- 
ber 1.  The  purpose  is  to  require  Cciigress 
to  take  two  close  looks:  first,  at  tl^  time 
It  adopts  the  first  resolution;  ai^  sec- 
ond, after  the  appropriation  blBs  are 
passed,  at  the  time  of  the  second  resolu- 
tion. It  is  contemplated  the  second  reso- 
lution shall  be  adopted  before  t^e  be- 
ginning of  the  fiscal  year.  1 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Is  it  con- 
templated appropriations  do  not  bfcome 
law  until  the  second  resolutifn  Is 
adopted?  3 

Mr.  ERVIN.  They  would  takeieffect 
when  enacted,  subject  to  be  rescii^ed  in 
part  by  a  reconciliation  bill,  the  coj&tents 
of  which  will  be  directed  by  the  (fecond 
concurrent  resolution.  In  any  |!vent, 
spending  could  not  take  place  ui^il  the 
beginning  on  the  new  fiscal  yc^  on 
October  1.  ? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Bii  sup- 
pose the  resolution  has  not  been  ai^roved 
by  October  1.  1 

Mr.  ERVIN.  We  would  be  left  In  the 
S8une  unfortunate  position  we  are  found 
in  now,  with  continuing  resolution^;  but 
I  think  that  Is  not  very  likely,  aC  least 
not  as  likely  as  under  the  present  s^tem, 
because  we  have  It  starting  on  Octjiber  1 
instead  of  July  1.  i 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  fhank 
the  Senator.  S 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  it  Is  a  very  ^gnlf- 
icant  bill  for  this  reason.  It  givetf  Con- 
gress a  chance  to  know  the  stfttus  of 
things  at  all  times,  and  it  required  Con- 
gress to  take  close  scrutiny  of  ofir  ex- 
pendable resoitfces  and  also  our  coj^tem- 
plated  expenditures  as  early  as  th^  first 
of  June  in  the  first  resolution;  t^n  to 
look  at  it  again  to  see  what  was  d^e.  If 
we  exceeded  the  amounts  set  in  th<$  reso- 
lution we  could  accept  what  was  done  or 
revise  it,  the  thought  being  to  matte  cer- 
tain as  nearly  as  possible  that  expendi- 
tures in  the  next  fiscal  year  will  rfot  ex- 
ceed the  resources  available  to  iMiy  for 
them.  That  is  the  overall  objec^ve  at 
least.  t 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Thatseeins 
like  a  good  goal. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  it  is  a  good  bill. 
Tlie  Joint  Study  Committee  studied  this 
proposition  for  many  months  and  made 
many  fine  recommendations.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  work- 
ed on  it  for  8  months.  The  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  took  an  ex- 
tensive look  at  It.  Many  change?  have 


been  made  In  It  but  I  believe  It  Is  as  wise 
a  bill  as  we  can  devise  at  this  particular 
time  until  we  have  a  little  experience 
imder  its  operation.  Then  I  hope  we  can 
find  ways  to  make  It  better. 

Ml-.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  know  the 
committees  ha^'e  been  going  at  this  mat- 
ter vei-y  hard  and  it  seems  to  be  a  sub- 
stantial improvement  over  what  we  have 
now.  Basically  it  gets  down  to  whether 
or  not  Members  of  Congress  are  willing  to 
vote  for  a  balanced  budget  or  not. 

Ml-,  ERVIN.  I  think  at  long  last  the 
majority  of  Congress  has  been  able  to  see 
what  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  and  I  have  been  press- 
ing for  all  these  yeai-s;  that  it  Is  essen- 
tial to  have  a  budgetary  system  under 
which  Congress  will  not  appropriate  as 
it  has  in  the  past,  and  provide  more  ex- 
penditures than  there  are  resources  to 
pay.  It  is  going  to  take  a  lot  of  coopera- 
tion but  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  our  country  we  would  have  a  system 
whereby  we  would  know  exactly  what  we 
have  done. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  That  is 
very  Important. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  At  that  time  If  we  do  not 
do  .something  to  bring  about  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  resources  and  expenditures, 
at  least  we  would  stand  in  the  light  and 
not  in  the  darkness. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Something 
needs  to  be  done  to  get  at  this  runaway 
spending. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  comment? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wLsh  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr, 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  for  his  peneti-ating 
questions  this  afternoon.  His  questions 
have  helped  immensely.  He  always  does 
his  homework  and  he  does  it  well.  It  is 
asking  a  lot  of  our  colleagues,  pressed  as 
they  are,  to  be  able  to  read  the  185  pages 
in  the  bill  and  the  two  reports  that  have 
been  Issued.  Therefore,  on  the  desk  of 
every  Senator  there  has  been  placed  a 
book  entitled  "Congressional  Budget  Re- 
form." When  I  began  working  on  the  bill 
some  time  ago,  and  believing  that  "a  pic- 
ture is  better  than  a  thousand  words" — 
and  that  was  not  said  by  the  former  head 
of  a  camera  company,  but  by  someone 
else — I  solicited  assistance  and  help  of  a 
few  staff  members.  Tom  Foxwell,  who  is 
the  committee  editor,  rendered  very  val- 
uable sen'ice,  as  did  John  Pearson  and 
Robert  Vastine.  I  asked  them  to  break 
this  down  so  that  it  could  be  demon- 
strated in  a  few  minutes  rather  than 
hours.  The  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice under  Lester  Jayson  provided  exper- 
tise, as  did  Helen  Dah-ymple.  Among 
them  this  little  booklet  was  put  together. 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  It  is  very 
helpful.  It  Is  a  fine  booklet.  It  is  well 
handled  and  it  gives  one  the  information 
at  a  quick  glance. 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  is  the  budget  in  brief. 
ALSO  we  have  made  available  a  set  of 
slides,  so  that  any  Member  of  the  Senate 
can  borrow  or  obtain  a  set  of  these  slides 
if  he  would  like  to  go  out  and  explain  this 
to  a  local  labor  union,  to  a  group  of  con- 
sumers, or  a  group  of  businessmen,  and 
ti-y  to  demonstrate  what  we  are  doing. 
This  will  require  restraint  on  the  part  of 


evei->one.  No  longer  can  someone  come 
in  and  say,  "Here  is  a  bill.  Let  us  fund 
it."  We  are  going  to  go  into  all  these  bills 
and  amendments  and  relate  each  and 
every  one  to  the  objective  and  notify 
Congie.ss  whether  it  exceeds  tlie  esti- 
mates we  started  out  with. 

In  effect,  I  would  say  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  that 
what  we  have  tried  to  do  is  get  together 
as  a  group  to  take  a  Journey,  but  instead 
of  keeping  secret  where  we  are  going, 
which  creates  confasion.  we  are  going  to 
tell  everyone  what  the  objective  of  the 
trip  is.  Then  as  we  go  along  the  route, 
v.e  are  going  to  determine  whether  the 
route  we  are  taking  is  going  to  end  at  the 
objective. 

We  are  going  to  differ  on  the  ways  to 
get  there  or  the  vehicles  to  use,  but  at 
least  if  we  agree  on  the  goal — and  we 
will  have  agreed  on  the  goal  by  a  vote 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House — we  will 
Jit  least  have  reference  points,  and  I 
think  it  will  tend  to  pull  us  together, 
whereas  right  now  we  are  going  in  a 
thousand  different  directions  without  a 
clearcut  goal  or  objective. 

Tomorrow  morning,  at  11:45  in  my 
office,  room  4311,  Dirksen  OfQce  Building, 
I  will  present  the  slides  to  any  Member 
of  the  Senate  who  wants  to  hear.  Obvi- 
ously, there  ought  to  be  a  little  explana- 
tion tliat  should  go  along  with  them. 

Possibly  Senators  would  like  to  have 
that  explanation  so  that  they  may  go 
over  that  material,  so  that  they  may  ex- 
plain them  in  their  own  States  and  con- 
stituencies. I  shall  be  happy  to  put  on 
that  presentation  at  any  time,  but  tomor- 
row morning,  at  11:45,  in  room  4311. 
that  presentation  will  take  no  more  than 
10  or  15  minutes.  Then  it  will  rim  half 
an  hour,  for  the  very  Idnds  of  questions 
our  distinguished  colleague  has  been 
thoughtful  enough  to  raise  on  the  fioor, 
because  there  are  gomg  to  be  questions 
that  occur  to  others. 

The  better  we  understand  the  process, 
the  more  effective  it  is  going  to  be.  If  we 
just  pass  legislation  and  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  committee  has  done 
its  work  and  therefore  it  must  be  a  good 
bill,  and  we  are  not  going  to  understand 
it,  it  is  not  going  to  be  effective.  We  deep- 
ly believe  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
ought  to  understand  every  implication 
as  to  what  the  bill  means,  so  no  one  will 
be  surprised  and  will  say.  "I  did  not  real- 
ize"— as  they  did  in  the  campaign  re- 
form bill — "I  had  to  fill  out  those  reports 
and  supply  those  pubUc  flgiu-es."  So 
many  Members  of  the  Senate  adopted 
that  bill  not  knowing  what  they  were 
voting  for.  I  hope  no  one  does  it  in  this 
case.  It  would  be  a  great  disservice  to 
the  objectives  of  the  bill,  all  of  which 
require  understanding. 

I  tliink  the  two  committees  have  gone 
to  extraordinai-y  lengths  in  trying  to  ex- 
plain the  bill,  its  impttct,  its  impUcations. 
It  Is  going  to  restrict  freedom  and  activ- 
ity; It  is  going  to  put  a  spotlight  on 
what  individual  Members  do,  in  putting 
in  bills  that  call  for  considerable  expend- 
itures which  go  beyond  or  ahead  of  the 
route  from  which  we  once  started.  It  Ls 
only  through  that  process  of  under- 
standing that  we  can  take  the  steps  to 
reach  that  goal  and  objective. 
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I  can  say  without  hesitation  that  we 
are  going  to  stand  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  sometime  hence  and  we  are  going 
to  hear  someone  say,  "Oh,  I  thought  that 
bill  was  going  to  solve  all  our  problems." 
It  will  not  do  that,  but  we  can  get  a  bet- 
ter handle  on  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
than  any  effort  which  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  seen  since  he  has  been  in 
the  Senate  or  which  has  existed  since 
the  Budget  Reform  Act  of  1921,  when  we 
had  a  budget  of  $5  biUion.  Those  prin- 
ciples and  practices  are  not  applicable 
to  a  budget  of  $304  billion. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  has  been  a  staunch  advo- 
cate of  economy  in  government  and 
liarmonizing  our  resources  with  our  ex- 
penditures— a  thing  that  Congiess  has 
not  done  for  many  years. 

Those  who  have  taken  that  position 
always  have  had  to  fight  under  great  dis- 
advantages. We  had  to  fight  against  spe- 
cific programs  and  to  try  to  reduce  them 
without  really  knowing  whether  it  was 
efficacious  or  find  out  what  the  effect  of 
that  program  was  in  the  light  of  the 
entire  budgetary  picture. 

After  this  bill  becomes  effective,  when 
we  tiy  to  fight  for  sound  fiscal  policies 
we  will  have  the  complete  fiscal  picture 
before  us.  We  will  get  a  preliminai-y  view 
of  it  in  the  first  budgetary  resolution.  We 
will  get  a  final  view  of  it  in  tlie  second 
budgetary  resolution.  We  will  have  the 
advantage  of  making  our  attack  on  the 
entire  budget  picture  instead  of  piece- 
meal. 

Then  there  is  another  great  advantage 
that  will  come  to  us  wider  this  bill:  A 
Congi-essional  Office  of  the  Budget  will 
give  us  a  source  of  infoi-mation  from 
which  we  can  obtain,  at  any  given  time, 
the  exact  status  of  all  appropriations  up 
to  tliat  particular  time.  Tlie  executive 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has  a 
tendency  to  be  primarily  mteiested  in 
the  amount  of  appropriations  that  have 
been  requested  for  the  different  agencies 
and  departments,  but  the  Congressional 
Office  of  the  Budget  will  also  have  an  in- 
terest in  the  resources  wliich  are  avail- 
able to  be  appropriated  as  well  as  the 
appropriations  that  are  to  be  made.  Fi-om 
the  information  it  suppUes,  we  can  see 
that  we  do  not  engage  in  deficit  financing 
as  we  have  in  times  past. 

So  there  are  two  great  advantages  in 
this  bill.  One  is  that  we  will  have  an 
independent  source  of  information  from 
primarily  an  agency  of  Congress,  which 
will  furnish  us  fiscal  information  as  to 
i-esources  as  well  as  information  about 
proposed  programs. 

So  I  think  it  holds  the  hope  that  at 
long  last  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
adopt  sound  poUcies  and  to  put  an  end 
to  deficit  financing,  because,  like  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  I  thmk  deficit 
financing  is  not  only  a  fiscal  sin  but,  in 
many  respects,  a  moral  sin. 

I  believe  that  there  is  something  dis- 
honest in  a  government  or  an  individual 
incuring  debts  without  having  an  intent 
to  pay  them.  Deficit  financing  feeds  the 
fires  of  inflation,  which  robs  the  past  of 
its  savings,  the  present  of  its  power,  and 


the  future  of  its  hopes  as  well  as  its 
earnings. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  It  is  a  tax 
on  a  tax. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY  obtained  the  fioor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HATHAWAY.  I  yield. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  tliink  it  would  be  well  to  state,  so  that 
the  Senate  will  be  on  notice,  that  there 
will  be  no  yea-and-nay  votes  today.  The 
distinguished  Senator  is  going  to  speak 
for  20  or  25  minutes,  he  tells  me.  and 
there  will  be  at  least  one  other  speech 
later  in  this  session,  wrhich  will  not  leave 
time  for  debate  on  any  amendment  this 
afternoon.  It  is  anticipated,  however, 
that  there  will  be  yea-and-nay  votes 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
making  this  statement  on  l)ehalf  of  my- 
self and  my  distuiguished  colleague  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  who  is  necessarily 
absent  on  official  Senate  business  and 
has  prepared  detailed  opening  remarks 
on  this  bill.  My  colleague  (Mr.  Muskie > 
chairs  the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  and  has  put  a  great 
deal  of  input  into  the  bill  presently  be- 
fore us. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  is  the  best  kind  of 
reform  measure — self-reform.  It  will 
give  Congress  the  means  to  deal  in  an 
orderly  and  comprehensive  fashion  with 
our  most  important  decisions — those  on 
budget  policy  and  national  priorities. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  and  im- 
portant. It  is  necessary  not  only  because 
om-  own  procedures  for  handling  the 
budget  have  gone  unreformed  for  more 
than  half  a  centmy.  but  also  because  it 
provides  us  an  opportunity  to  reassert  our 
constitutional  conti-ol  over  the  Federal 
purse  strings. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  legisla- 
tion because  it  can  help  restore  our  peo- 
ple's severely  shaken  faith  in  their  Gov- 
ernment. 

Last  fall,  when  Senator  Muskie's  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovei-nment  Rela- 
tions surveyed  public  attitudes  toward 
Government,  it  found  that  less  than 
one  American  in  three  had  "a  great  deal 
of  confidence"  in  the  Senate.  More  re- 
cent surveys  by  Louis  Harris — ^who  con- 
ducted the  subcommittee  survey — ^have 
found  that  pubUc  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress has  sunk  even  more! 

I  imagine  that  a  great  many  Ameri- 
cans^-perhaps  a  majority — perceive  the 
Congress  as  an  ineffective,  uncreative  in- 
stitution imable  to  respond  effectively  to 
complex  and  pressing  problems  and  un- 
willing to  change  its  ways  so  tliat  it  can 
work  better. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
challenges  that  perception.  Enactment  of 
this  legislation  will  be  a  recognition  that 
our  procedures  need  reform  and  a  dem- 
onstration that  we  are  willing  to  change. 

I  am  under  no  illusion  that  enacting 
budget  reform  legislation  will  alter  radi- 
cally the  pubhc  perception  of  the  Con- 
gress. But  budget  refoim  is  a  necessary 
step  that  we  must  take  if  we  are  to  start 
down  that  long  road  tov.ai-d  restoring  the 


balance  of  power  between  the  branches 
of  Government,  and  the  balance  of  power 
between  Government  and  citizen. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  was  the  tar- 
get of  a  partisan  propaganda  campaign, 
orchestrated  in  the  White  House,  that 
branded  us  as  "irresponsible"  and  "reck- 
less" in  our  handling  of  the  Federal 
budget. 

Budget  reform  is  our  bipartisan  and 
responsible  response  to  partisan  and 
reckless  rhetoric. 

To  be  sure,  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  not  diminish  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate over  what  spending  priorities  should 
be.  But  tills  legislation  represents  a  re- 
affirmation of  the  determination  of  mem- 
bers of  both  political  parties  to  estab- 
lish an  open,  informative,  and  thorough 
way  for  Congress  to  handle  the  Fed- 
eral budget. 

This  bill  calls  for  compi-ehensive  con- 
sideration of  the  budget  requiring  us  to 
relate  spending  decisions  to  revenue  de- 
cisions. It  rejects  the  notion  that  iman- 
ticipated  budget  deficits  result  only  from 
so-called  excessive  spending.  Rather,  it 
recognizes  that  unexpected  deficits  can 
result  from  unrealistically  high  revenue 
estimates — as  was  the  case  for  fiscal 
years  1970  through  1972 — or  from  unan- 
ticipated increases  in  uncontrollable  ex- 
penditures, as  well  as  from  increased  Fed- 
eral spending.  For  that  reason,  it  requires 
the  Congress  to  make  an  inclusive  re- 
view of  its  budget  poUcies  on  at  least  two 
occasions  during  its  budget  consideration. 

But,  most  important,  the  procedure  in 
this  bill  is  a  fair  one.  It  establishes  a  pro- 
cedure for  congressional  control  of  the 
budget  that  is  neutral,  that  favors 
neither  those  who  want  to  cut  spending 
nor  those  who  want  to  increase  revenues. 

Reforming  the  procedures  by  which 
Congress  considers  the  budget  is  no 
easy  undertaking.  Unlike  the  executive 
branch,  the  Congress  is  not  a  monolithic 
organization  which  speaks  with  one  voice 
on  budget  policy.  Rather,  an  acceptable 
and  workable  congressional  budget  pro- 
cedure must  insure  that  every  commit- 
tee and,  indeed,  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress contributes  to  the  decisions. 

We  have  endeavored  to  develop  such 
a  procedure  in  the  bill  before  us  today. 
The  procedures  in  this  bill  will  provide 
Congress  a  badly  needed  overview  of  the 
Federal  budget,  without  requiring  unwar- 
I'anted  intrusions  into  the  integrity  of 
our  committee  system. 
•  The  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
was  drafted  with  much  care  and  consul- 
tation. 

It  reflects  the  w-ork  of  three  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  over  a  period  of  more 
than  a  year.  In  the  fall  of  1972,  the  Con- 
gress created  the  Joint  Study  Commit- 
tee on  Budget  Control  to  recommend 
ways  the  Congress  could  improve  its  con- 
trol over  the  Federal  budget. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Joint 
Study  Committee  were  examined  at  great 
length  last  year  by  the  Committee  on 
Govenmient  Operations,  which  worked 
for  more  than  8  months  before  appi-ov- 
ing  budget  reform  legislation.  "Hie  bill 
was  then  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  which  fur- 
ther refined  it. 
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Mr.  President,  this  legislation  com- 
manded bipartisan  support  at  every  step 
in  its  development.  The  bill  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Oovemraent  Opera- 
tions reflected  the  work  of  Senators  of 
both  parties.  Under  the  leadership  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin  ) ,  Senators  Muskie,  Mxt- 
CALP,  Percy,  Brock,  Nunn,  and  others 
worked  together  to  develop  comprehen- 
sive and  workable  legislation. 

That  cooperative  spirit  continued  as  the 
Rules  Committee  considered  the  bllL  At 
the  direction  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the  distin- 
guished assistant  majority  leader  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd).  and  the  distinguished 
assistant  minority  leader  (Mr.  Oripfin), 
the  Rules  Committee  provided  a  forum 
for  revising  the  bill,  with  the  help  of  all 
interested  parties. 

The  Rules  Committee  organized  an 
extraordinary  staff  group  for  the  purpose 
of  reexamining  the  budget  reform  bill. 
All  standing  committees  were  invited  to 
designate  representatives.  The  resulting 
staff  effort  to  produce  a  "consensus"  bill 
is  probably  without  precedent  in  the  Sen- 
ate. In  all,  45  staff  members  representing 
10  standing  committees  of  the  Senate, 
4  Joint  committees,  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  the  Congressional 
Research  Service,  and  the  OfQce  of  the 
Senate  Legislative  Counsel  took  part  in 
this  effort. 

I  am  sure  that  the  entire  Senate  Joins 
me  in  e.xpressing  appreciation  to  the 
following  staff  members  who  played  a 
key  role  in  the  development  of  this  bill: 

Robert  Bland  Smith,  Jr.,  staff  director 
amd  counsel  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations;  and  W.  P.  Goodwin. 
Jr..  couns^  to  the  committee. 

William  McWhorter  Cochrane, ,  staff 
director  of  the  Committee  on  Rulei  suid 
Administration;  Joseph  £.  OT^ary, 
minority  counsel  to  the  committee  :| 
thony  L.  Harvey,  counsel  to  the  Sub 
mittee  on  Computer  Services  of  the '. 
Committee.  i 

Herbert  N.  Jasper,  researcher  tolthe 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  WeL  ire, 
who  served  as  the  chairman  of  the  !  aff 
group  which  reexamined  the  bllL 

J.  Robert  Vastine,  minority  counsc  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opi  ra- 
tions; and  John  Pearson  and  Harr  on 
Fox  of  the  committee's  minority  stai  . 

Alvln  From,  staff  director  of  the  C  ib- 
committee  on  Intergovernmental  R  la- 
tions;  and  James  E.  Hall,  of  the  i  ib- 
committee  staff. 

E.  Winslow  Turner,  chief  coimse  of 
Senator  Metcalt's  Subcommittee  on 
Budgeting,  Management,  and  Exp#id- 
itures.  I 

Nicholas  J.  Bizony  of  Senator  Ni|tn's 
staff.  I 

And  we  all  owe  a  special 
Harry  Littell,  the  legislative  cotuiselj 
has  labored  over  drafts  of  this  legisl 
for  nearly  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  overest 
the  importance  of  budget  reform  leg 
tion.  It  is  critical  to  the  reasseriion  bt  the 
Congress  of  its  constitutional  oqptrol 
over  the  Federal  purse  strings.  | 

Last  year,  the  Senate  took  imptatant 
steps  toward  redressing  the  balanie  of 
powers  between  the  Congress  ancl  the 


President.  It  passed  landmark  war  pow- 
ers legislation  and  measures  to  block 
Presidential  impoundment  of  fimds  smd 
to  assure  information  to  Congress  in  the 
face  of  Presidential  claims  of  privilege. 
But  despite  these  important  measures, 
the  procedures  by  which  Congress  exer- 
cises its  fundamental  power  to  appro- 
priate fimds  and  raise  revenues  have  re- 
mained unreformed. 

During  the  past  half  centui-y,  we  have 
witnessed  a  steady  eitwion  of  congres- 
sional control  over  the  budget.  In  con- 
trast, we  have  seen  a  consistent  escala- 
tion of  executive  influence  over  budget 
and  fiscal  policies. 

As  a  result,  in  1974,  Congress  finds  it- 
self severely  weakened  in  its  efforts  to 
carry  out  its  dual  responsibility  to  deter- 
mine Federal  budget  policies  and  to  es- 
tablish national  priorities.  It  lacks  both 
the  necessary  resources  to  give  the  budget 
proper  consideration  and  an  adequate 
procedure  for  making  rational  decisions 
on  national  priorities. 

The  bill  before  us  will  reform  the  most 
.serious  shortcomings  in  the  system  by 
which  Congress  currenUy  considers  the 
budget. 

It  will  provide  the  Congress  with  addi- 
tional resources  it  needs,  both  In  terms  of 
staff  and  information,  to  make  independ- 
ent decisions  on  budget  policies. 

It  wlU  establish  a  realistic  timetable 
for  congressional  consideration  of  the 
budget,  enabling  Congress  to  complete  Its 
work  on  the  budget  before  the  beginning 
of  each  new  fiscal  year. 

It  will,  for  the  first  time,  provide  Con- 
gress with  a  mechansim  for  overall,  com- 
orehensive  consideration  of  budget 
poUcies. 

First,  this  bUl  will  better  equip  the 
Congress  to  handle  the  Federal  budget. 
It  will  create  new  organizations  that  are 
critical  to  the  success  of  budget  reform. 

It  will  establish  a  15-member  Senate 
Budget  Committee  to  oversee  congres- 
sional budget  matters.  And  It  will  create 
a  Congressional  OfEce  of  the  Budget  to 
provide  both  Houses  of  Congress  with 
staff  resoiu'ces  they  need  to  investigate 
and  analyze  the  budget. 

The  new  Senate  Budget  Committee  will 
provide  this  body,  for  the  first  time,  with 
a  single  committee  responsible  for  an 
overview  of  all  policy  matters  affecting 
consideration  of  the  budget.  That  com- 
mittee will  become  the  focal  point  for  all 
inf  oi-matlon  and  analyses  relating  to  the 
formulation  of  recommended  fiscal 
policies  and  budget  priorities.  But  it  will 
not  be  an  executive  committee  of  the 
Senate  because  existing  committees — 
such  as  the  Appropriations  and  Finance 
Committees  and  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees— will  have  significant  roles  In  the 
new  budget  process  created  in  this  bill. 

The  COB  will  meet  our  need  for  a 
highly  competent  professional  staff  to 
guide  us  In  fiscal  policy  and  budgetary 
considerations.  It  will  be  a  full-time, 
year-round,  nonpartisan  staff  that  will 
compare  with  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  will  provide  Congress  with  the 
kind  of  information  and  analyses  It  needs 
to  work  on  equal  footing  with  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

In  my  view,  the  creation  of  the  COB 
i.s  an  es.sential  element  of  tliis  bill.  It  is 


partlculary  Importsmt  that  the  Con- 
gressionsd  OfSce  of  the  Budget  will  serve 
all  committees  and  Members  of  Congress. 
If  committees  and  Members  are  to  oper- 
ate effectively  within  this  new  budget 
context,  they  must  have  the  right  to 
easy  access  to  the  COB  for  whatever  in- 
formation and  specialized  assistance  they 
need. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
also  contains  a  number  of  provisions  to 
expand  the  budgetary  information  avail- 
able to  Congress.  The  bill,  for  example, 
requires  that  Congress  be  given  informa- 
tion concerning  both  tax  expenditures 
in  the  budget  and  timely  projections  of 
the  estimated  Impact  of  current  deci- 
sions on  futiu-e  budgets.  It  requires.  In 
addition,  that  eai'ly  in  Uie  budget  con- 
sideration process,  the  President  submit 
a  cuiTent  services  budget  estimating  the 
cost  of  continuing  programs  at  their 
existing  levels.  With  the  current  services 
budget  in  hand,  the  Congress  can  more 
easily  evaluate  proposed  policy  changes 
when  the  President  submits  his  fiscal 
budget. 

Second,  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  will  provide  Congress  with  the 
additional  time  it  needs  to  complete 
action  on  the  budget. 

In  changing  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year 
to  October  1,  the  bill  contemplates  con- 
gressional consideration  of  the  budget. 
It  requires  the  President  to  submit  the 
current  services  budget  by  November  10 
and  his  final  budget  by  February  15. 

As  a  result,  this  bill  will  provide  Con- 
gress with  more  time  than  it  now  has  to 
consider  budget  policies  after  submission 
of  the  President's  budget  as  well  as  with 
the  capability  to  generate  Its  own  In- 
formation for  year-round  budget  con- 
siderations. 

Third,  the  legislation  will  equip  Con- 
gress with  means  for  overall  evaluation 
of  budget  policies. 

The  cornerstones  of  this  mechanism 
are  the  two  budget  resolutions.  The  first 
enacted  by  June  1  would,  in  effect,  es- 
tablish the  congressional  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  the  next  October 
1.  That  resolution  would  establish  ap- 
propriate overall  spending  levels  and 
recommended  subtargets  by  functional 
categories,  as  well  as  revenue  estimates 
and  both  projected  and  desirable  sur- 
pluses or  deficits. 

The  second  budget  resolution  must  be 
enacted  shortly  after  Labor  Day.  This 
resolution  provides  Congress  with  the 
opportunity  to  reassess  Its  initial  budget 
and  priority  decisions  just  before  the  be- 
girming  of  the  new  fiscal  year — taking 
into  account  the  most  current  economic 
data  and  the  intervening  actions  on  In- 
dividual spending  measures.  If  the  latest 
revenue  estimates  and  the  individual 
spending  measures  previously  enacted 
differ  from  the  appropriate  levels  estab- 
lished in  that  second  budget  resolution, 
the  resolution  will  also  direct  commit- 
tees of  jurisdiction  to  recommend  the 
legislative  action  necessary  to  reconcile 
those  differences. 

Congress  will  then  complete  Its  action 
on  the  budget  by  enacting  the  reconcili- 
ation bill  mandated  by  the  second  con- 
current resolution. 

An  Important  element  of  the  process 
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in  this  bill  is  that  it  requires  the  input 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  legislative  committees, 
aud  the  Congressional  Office  of  the 
Budget  before  action  upon  that  first 
budget  resolution.  In  fact,  the  bill  re- 
quires that  authorization  bills  be  report- 
ed to  the  Senate  before  May  15  so  Con- 
gress will  have  the  benefit  of  the  work 
of  the  authorization  committees  before 
it  when  it  enacts  its  first  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

As  a  result,  when  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate consider  that  first  budget  resolu- 
tion, they  will  already  have  been  in- 
formed of  the  views  of  all  the  key  par- 
ticipants in  the  budget  process,  as  well 
as  the  prospective  impact  of  the  budget. 

After  the  Congress  approves  the  first 
budget  resolution,  it  will  begin  work  on 
the  actual  approproations  or  spending 
bills.  The  bill  calls  for  all  spending  bills 
to  be  completed  by  early  August  so  that 
Congress  will  have  time  to  reassess  and 
revise  its  spending  and  revenue  deci- 
sions in  the  second  budget  resolution 
and  the  reconciliation  bill. 

In  this  legislation,  we  are  attempting 
to  establish  a  fair  and  workable  system 
for  congressional  control  of  the  budget. 

To  be  sure,  with  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation,  many  of  the  procedures  by 
which  we  operate  in  this  body  will  be 
modified.  But  in  drafting  this  legislation, 
we  have  made  an  extraordinary  effort  to 
consider  the  views  of  those  Senators  who 
expressed  specific  concerns  about  the 
biU. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  midei-score  the 
fact  that  this  new  congressional  budget 
process  will  not  interfere  with  the 
manner  In  which  Congi-ess  acts  on  ap- 
propriatlcais  measures.  Rather,  the  pro- 
cedure in  this  bill  will  supplement  the 
appropriations  process  only  to  the  extent 
of  providing  Congress  with  the  capability 
of  determining  overall  fiscal  policy,  focus- 
ing more  closely  on  so-called  uncontrol- 
lable program,  relating  expenditures  to 
revenues  and  debt,  and  establishing  broad 
national  priorities. 

And  this  new  congressional  budget 
process  does  not  attempt  to  diminish  the 
responsibilities  of  the  legislative  c<Mn- 
mittees.  The  bill  in  no  way  interferes 
with  their  prerogatives  to  authorize 
programs,  and  it  insures  their  participa- 
tion in  the  drafting  of  legislation  to 
reconcile  individual  congressional  actions 
with  overall  congressional  budget  polices 
before  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  12  montlis 
we  have  come  a  long  way  toward  mean- 
ingful tind  workable  budget  reform.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  will, 
upon  Its  enactment,  not  provide  an  in- 
stant panacea  for  all  the  ills  that  now 
afflict  the  process  by  which  Congress 
considei's  the  budget. 

But  the  process  for  considering  the 
budget  included  in  this  bill  can  work 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  entire  Senate. 
As  we  have  developed  this  bill,  we  liave 
sought  and  received  that  kind  of  bipar- 
tisan cooperation. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
this  is  most  necessary  legislation.  And  I 
am  convinced  that  its  enactment  and 
implementation    is    essential    for   Con- 


gress to  reassert  its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility to  control  the  Federal  purse 
strings. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  further,  detailed  explanation 
of  the  Congiessional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Explanation  op  S.  1541.  the  Congressional 

Budget  Act  of  1974 
etaelishment  of  committee  on  the  budget 

The  BiU  creates  a  fifteen-member  Senate 
Budget  Committee.  Tlie  membership  of  that 
Committee  woiUd  be  selected  by  the  party 
caucuses.  Tlie  Committee  would  be  a  major 
standing  Committee  so  that  after  January 
1979  Its  members  could  serve  on  the  Budget 
Committee  and  Just  one  other  major  com- 
mittee. Until  that  time,  its  members  could 
serve  on  the  Budget  Committee  and  two 
other  major  committees. 

The  Budget  Committee  would  be  the  focal 
point  for  all  information  and  analyses  re- 
lating to  the  formulation  of  recommended 
fiscal  policies  and  budget  priorities.  Its  prin- 
cipal responsibility  would  be  to  consider  the 
liiput  of  the  Appropriations  Conunittee,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  legislative  committees,  and 
the  Congressional  Office  of  the  Budget  and 
then  report  to  the  Senate  for  consideration 
a  concurrent  resolution  setting  out  appro- 
priate overall  spending  levels  and  recom- 
mended subtargets  by  functional  categories, 
revenue  estimates  and  projected  and  appro- 
priate surpluses  and  debts. 

In  addition,  the  Budget  Committee  would 
be  required  to  report  to  the  Senate  a  second 
concurrent  resolution  not  later  than  three 
days   before   the   beginning   of   the  August 


On  or  before 

November  10 

February  15 

April  1 

AprU  15 

May  1 — — --- 

May    15 

June  1 

(It  Five  days  befjwe  beginning  of  August 
recess 

or 
(2)   AxjgUBt  7  when  no  August  adjournment 

(1)  Three  days  befwe  beginning  of  August 

adjoiu'mnent 

or 

(2)  Augiist  16  when  no  August  adjournment 

( 1 )  Three  days  after  end  of  August  adjoiu-n- 

ment 

or 

(2)  Povu:  days  after  Labor  Day  when   no 

August  adjournment 
September  25 , 


October  1. 


recess  or  not  lat«r  than  August  15  when 
Congress  does  not  take  an  August  recess.  That 
second  concurrent  resolution  would  direct 
the  steps  Coiigress  must  take  in  a  reconcilia- 
tion bill  to  reconcile  its  individual  budget 
actions  with  the  budget  policies  establlsheci 
In  that  second  concurrent  resolution.  In 
those  cases  In  which  the  second  concurrent 
resolution  directs  actions  by  more  than  one 
committee,  the  Budget  Committee  would  I)*- 
responsible  for  reporting  out  the  reconcilia- 
tion bill. 

congressional    office    of    THE    BUDGET 

The  BUI  establlsues  a  Congressional  Office 
or  the  Budget  with  a  Director  and  Deput> 
Director  appointed  by  tlie  Speaker  and  the 
Piesident  Pro  Tern  after  consultation  with 
the  Budget  Committees,  approved  by  both 
Houses,  subject  to  removal  by  either  House, 
for  a  term  of  office  of  six  years. 

The  Congressional  Office  of  the  Budget 
would  be  a  non-partisan  staff  to  assist  the 
Budget  Committees  in  the  discharge  of  al! 
matters  within  their  Jurisdiction,  and  to  pro- 
vide informational  and  analytical  services  on 
the  budget  generally  to  other  committee, 
and  members  of  Congress. 

The  Budget  Committees  in  both  House"; 
v.ould  have  their  own  staffs. 

CHANCE  IN  THE  FISCAL  TEARS 

The  fiscal  year  would  be  changed  to  Oc- 
tober 1.  The  purpose  of  this  change  is  to 
eliminate  one  of  the  most  serious  budgetary 
problems  Congress  now  faces — that  of  hav- 
ing to  run  the  country  on  continuing  resolu- 
tions from  July  untU  the  appropriations 
process  is  completed.  The  fiscal  year  slult 
wlU  allow  Congress  the  time  it  needs  to  com- 
plete Its  work  on  the  budget  before  the  new 
fiscal  year  begins. 

TIMET  ABIX 

The  timetable  for  the  Congressional  budget 
process  would  be  as  follows: 


Action  to  he  completed 

President  submits  current  services  budget 

President  submits  his  budget. 

Standing  committees  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress,  Joint  Economic  Committee,  and 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  submit  reports  to  Budget  Com- 
mittees. 

Congressional  Office  of  the  Budget  submits 
report  to  Congress. 

Budget  Committees  report  first  concurrent 
resolution  to  their  Houses. 

Committees  report  bills  and  resolutions  au- 
thorizing new  budget  authority. 

Completion  of  all  action  on  first  concurrent 
resolution. 

Completion  of  enactment  Into  law  of  all 
blUs  and  resolutions  providing  new  budget 
authorltv. 


Budget  Committees  report  second  required 
concurrent  resolution. 


Completion  of  all  acti(m  on  second  required 
concurrent  resolution. 

Congress  completes  action  on  reconcllation 
bUl  implementing  second  required  con- 
current resolution. 

Fiscal  year  begins. 


FIRST  CONCUWtENT  RESOLUTION  ON  THE  BtTDGET 

The  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  will  set  out  the  appropriate  levels 
of  total  new  spending  for  the  upcoming  fiscal 
year  and  recommend  the  tdlocatlon  of  that 
spending  by  functional  categories.  In  addi- 
tion, the  first  budget  resolution  will  set  forth 


estimated  revenues,  a  recommended  level  of 
surplus  or  deficit,  recommended  changes  in 
levels  of  revenues  or  the  level  of  public  debt 
in  order  to  achieve  the  recommended  surplus 
or  deficit.  This  first  concurrent  resolution 
would.  In  fact,  represent  a  "Congressional 
Btidget," 
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The  budget  resolution  Trould  set-out  the 
subtargeta  by  functloiua  are*  as  foUbws: 
Health  {Budget  authority  and  estpnated 
outlays)  ± 

E^UstUig  programs:  ^ 

Permanent  authority -* 

Appropriations  Conunlttee  Juris-     ^ 
diction :  | 

Relatively  controllable — * 

Relatively  uncontrollable -^ 

Proposed   programs —% 

— i 

Subtotal  (Health) — | 

After  the  Budget  Resolution  Is  exacted, 
the  BUI  requires  the  Committee  fn  the 
Budget  to  submit  a  report  translat^g  the 
spending  levels  In  the  functional  categories 
Into  estimated  appropriate  spending^! levels 
for  each  Individual  appropriations  bll  and 
backdoor  spending  measure.  The  Aedflc 
breakdowns  for  appropriations  bills  would 
be  supplied  by  the  Appropriations  Ccvunlt- 
tee. 

■ULXs  roB  coNsn>EaATxoN  or 

CONCCBKKNT    KESOLUTIOK 

Debate  on  the  first  concurrent  resdutlon 
will  be  limited  to  fifty  hours  overall  a#l  two 
hours  on  each  amendment. 

All  amendments  to  the  concui-rent  ilsolu- 
tion,  whether  or  not  they  are  mathematical- 
ly consistent,  are  in  order.  The  only  coasist- 
ency  requirement,  under  the  Bill,  is  that  the 
concurrent  resolution  be  mathemaically 
consistent  at  the  time  of  final  passage  The 
BUI  allows  the  reiiolution  to  be  mada  con- 
sistent on  the  floor  if  it  is  inconslsten^after 
all  amendments  are  considered.  ^ 

In  the  event  that  House  and  Sena^  eon- 
ferees  cannot  reconcile  their  differences  on 
the  first  concurrent  resolution,  the  B91  sets 
up  the  following  procedure:  The  con<^rrent 
resolution  Includes  those  totals  on  whllb  the 
conferees  have  agreed  and  the  ariUJ^netlc 
mean  between  the  two  versions  forfthose 
totals  on  which  the  conferees  could  not! 

AtrrHOEIZATION  PROCESS  ^ 

Under  the  Bill,  all  authorization  l|glsla- 
tlon  for  the  next  fiscal  year  must  be  reforted 
before  Blay  16.  1 

The  Bill  would  also  allow  the  Senatelupon 
the  recomotendation  (within  ten  das)  of 
the  Bridget  Committee  to  waive  the  a^hor- 
Ization  reporting  deadlines.  s 

6COREKEEFING  PSOCKDUKES         1 

The  BUI  Includes  intensive  soorek^ping 
provisions.  The  purpose  of  the  scorelQ|eplng 
provisions  is  to  keep  the  Congress  informed 
during  its  consideration  of  ^>ending  ^neas- 
ures  of  how  its  actions  correspond  fo  the 
appropriate  spending  levels  set  forth  In  the 
first  concurrent  resolution.  :| 

SpeclficaUy,  the  BiU  requires  that  aU  i|>end- 
ing  measures  must  be  accompanledTby  a 
statement,  prepared  after  consultatloifi  with 
the  Director  of  the  COB.  detaUlng  ho^f  that 
biU  woiUd  compare  with  the  figures  (2  the 
concurrent  resolution.  Reports  accomp£ylng 
tax  ezpendlttire  legislation  shall  taclfde  a 
comparison  of  the  new  tax  expenditure^  level 
with  the  existing  level  and  a  justlficati^  for 
the  cliange.  | 

In  a<ldltlon,  the  COB  wiU  be  responsilfle  for 
keeping  up-to-date  tabulations  and  ^atus 
reports  on  spending  meas\ires  as  thef  are 
considered  by  the  Congress.  | 

After  reconciliation,  the  COB  will  m  re- 
quired to  prepare  a  report  detailing  »lve« 
year  projection  of  the  Impact  of  Con- 
gressional action.  I 

APPROPRIATIONS    PROCK6S    AND    ttSCOVClUmiOtt 

The  BUI  sets  aside  a  two-month  plriod 
after  the  enactment  of  the  first  conc\£ent 
resolution  for  the  Congress  to  act  upoo^ ap- 
propriations bills  and  other  spending  Meas- 
ures and  tax  expenditure  measures  be^om- 
pleted  by  August  7.  However,  no  speadlng 
measure  passed  between  June  7  and  Afgust 


7  con  go  into  effect  until  the  beginning  of 
the  nest  fiscal  year,  Octotier  1. 

The  BUI  provides  that  no  sptending  meas- 
ures be  acted  upon  l>efore  June  1,  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  first  concurrent  resolution. 
The  only  exceptions  to  that  nUe  involve  en- 
titlements and  trust  funds,  programs  like 
veterans'  benefits  and  social  security  bene- 
fits. Entitlements  can  be  enacted  before  the 
first  concurrent  resolution  U  completed  on 
the  condition  that  each  bill  providing  for  en- 
titlements is  referred  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  a  ten-day  period  before  it  is 
acted  upon  by  the  Congress.  Entitlements 
acted  upon  before  the  completion  of  the  first 
concurrent  resolution,  like  those  acted  upon 
after  the  resolution,  would  not  go  into  ef- 
fect uutU  the  fol''>wing  October  1. 

After  action  Is  ^  :>mpleted  on  all  individual 
spending  measures,  the  blU  sets  forth  a  proc- 
ess to  reassess  the  actions  taken  on  those 
Individual  measures  and  the  appropriate 
spending  levels,  revenue  estimates  and  ap- 
propriate surplus  or  debt  set  out  in  the  first 
buaget  resolution.  This  reconciliation  proc- 
ess would  work  like  this. 

By  a  date  three  days  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  August  recess,  or  by  August  16 
in  years  In  which  there  is  no  August  recess, 
the  Budget  Committee  must  report  to  the 
Senate  a  second  concurrent  resolution.  Tliat 
resolution  must  be  adopted  by  a  date  three 
days  after  the  end  of  the  August  recess  or 
four  days  after  Labor  Day. 

The  second  concurrent  resolution  will  re- 
affirm or  revise  any  or  ail  figures  in  the  ini- 
tial concurrent  resolution  and  may  specify 
the  amounts,  if  any.  by  which  spending  rev- 
enues, and  the  public  debt  limit  are  to  be 
changed  In  order  to  achieve  the  appropriate 
surplus  or  deficit,  as  the  case  may  be.  This 
resolution  wUI.  where  changes  are  specified, 
direct  the  Committees  of  Jurisdiction  to  de- 
termine and  recommend  necessary  legiela- 
tlve  action  to  accomplish  the  changes.  That 
second  concurrent  resolution  may  direct  re- 
scissions of  new  budget  authority  on  a  pro 
rata  basis  in  cases  where  it  is  determined 
that  selected  rescissions  are  not  feasible. 

After  the  concurrent  resolution  is  enacted. 
Congress  must  then  work  on  a  reconcUlation 
bUl.  If  the  changes  directed  by  the  second 
concurrent  re.solutlon  affect  only  one  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  that  committee  would 
then  promptly  report  a  reconcUlation  bUl  to 
the  Senate  recommending  specific  changes  in 
law  to  meet  the  directions  set  out  in  the 
second  concurrent  resolution. 

If.  however,  more  than  one  committee  Is 
affected  by  the  directions  set  out  in  the 
second  concurrent  resolution,  each  com- 
mittee affected  shall  promptly  recommend 
changes  In  laws,  in  accordance  with  the 
direction  in  the  second  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, and  tnuismlt  thooe  reoommendstlons 
to  the  Budget  Committee.  The  Budget  Com- 
mittee will  then  report  a  reconcUlation  bill 
to  the  floor. 

Congress  must  complete  action  on  the 
reconciliation  bUI  by  September  36.  And  the 
BUl  prevents  the  Congress  from  adjourning 
untu  the  reconcUlation  process  Is  completed. 

BACKDOOa   SPBfDQfO 

All  backdoor  spending  measures  providing 
for  contract  or  borrowing  authority  must 
go  through  the  regular  appropriations 
process. 

However,  tlie  BUl  does  allow  some  excep- 
tions In  the  handling  of  backdoor  spend- 
ing. Any  bill  providing  for  payments  under 
a  mandatory  entitlement  formula,  for  ex- 
ample, will  be  referred  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  not  to  exceed  ten  days  after 
which  the  Appropriations  Conunlttee  must 
report  it  to  the  floor. 

In  addition,  the  Bill  exempts  new  trust 
funds  from  the  provisions  covering  l>ack- 
door  spending.  The  Bill  also  provides  an 
exemption  for  general  revenue  sharing,  pro- 
viding the  new  authorleation  legislation  for 


revenue  sharing  exempts  It  from  the  back- 
door spending  controls. 

KxxctrrivE  submission  of  the  budget 
The  Rules  Committee  Bill  requires  the 
President  to  submit  to  Congress  a  Current 
Services  Budget  by  November  10.  The  Cur- 
rent Services  Budget  will  be  liroken  down 
by  functional  and  sub-functional  categories, 
showing  estimated  expenditures  and  pro- 
posed appropriations  if  all  .listing  programs 
and  activities  were  to  be  ct  rrled  on  for  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year  at  existing  levels  with  no 
policy  changes. 

The  Bill  sets  the  date  for  submission  of 
the   President's   budget   at   February    15. 

IMPOUNDMENTS 

The  Bill  includes  an  antl-lmpoundmeut 
title  that  amends  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act 
to  limit  the  Justifications  for  reserving 
funds. 

The  Antl-Deflclency  Act  permits  the  Ex- 
ecutive to  create  reserves  of  appropriations 
to  provide  for  contingencies,  to  effect  savings 
when  such  savings  are  made  possible  through 
changed  requirements,  and  through  greater 
efficiency  of  operations,  or  other  develop- 
ments subsequent  to  the  date  on  which  such 
appropriation  was  made  available.  The  Anti- 
Deficiency  Act  has  been  used  as  a  Justifica- 
tion for  Impoundments  of  funds  for  fiscal 
and  other  program  purposes,  even  though 
the  legislative  history  of  the  Anti-Deficiency 
Act  makes  clear  that  It  was  not  to  be  used 
for  such  purposes. 

The  anti-impoundment  title  would  pro- 
vide that  appropriated  funds  may  not  be 
reserved  for  fiscal  policy  reasons  or  to  achieve 
lees  than  the  fuU  objectives  and  soope  of 
programs  enacted  and  funded  by  Congress. 
It  would  require  that  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral be  notified  in  advance  whenever  reserves 
are  to  be  made,  and  It  would  empower  him 
to  sue  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enforce  the 
terms  of  the  Title,  in  other  words,  to  contest 
any  impoundments  made  for  reasons  other 
than  those  specificaUy  provided  In  the  Anti- 
Deficiency  Act. 

TRANSmON  PnUDD 

There  would  be  a  phased  Implementation 
of  the  procedures  under  the  BiU.  The  Budget 
Committees  and  the  COB  would  be  estab- 
lished upon  enactment  (presiunably  In 
1974).  The  Budget  Committees  could  report 
a  first  concurrent  resolution  sis  a  "dry  run" 
for  fiscal  year  1976.  In  calendar  year  1976. 
the  new  Congressional  budget  process  would 
take  full  effect  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
October  1.  1977. 

Mr.  KKVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  said  he 
spoke  for  himself  and  his  colleague,  Sen- 
ator MusKiE.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Maine  for  making  a  most 
Illuminating  analysis  and  explanation  of 
the  way  in  which  this  bill  will  operate 
and  the  potential  effects  It  will  have  on 
our  congressional  budget.  I  would  also 
like  to  add  that  his  colleague  (Mr. 
Mdskix)  is  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  who  has  done 
yeoman  service  in  the  framing  of  this 
legislation.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  recount  the  vast  amotmt  of  work 
which  Senator  Musxie  did  in  connection 
with  this  legislation,  or  the  very  fine 
suggestions  he  made  for  incorporation  in 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  glad  that  the  Senate  is  now  taking 
up  this  historic  legislation.  Several  times 
in  the  past,  the  Congress  has  attempted 
to  establish  a  budget  process  for  Itself. 
The  last  major  effort  was  made  in  the 
late  1940's  and  was  abandoned  after  3 
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years.  I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  make 
this  effort  successful. 

I  have  been  followlncr  proposals  for 
congT<»sional  budget  reform  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  because  they  would  have 
such  a  significant  effect  on  the  programs 
for  which  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  has  legislative  Jurisdic- 
tion. As  chairman  of  that  committee,  I 
liave  been  increasingly  concerned  that 
these  very  important  programs  have 
been  forced  to  bear  an  unieasonable  and 
unfair  share  of  the  expenditure  limita- 
tions or  reductions  wlilch  have  been  im- 
posed by  the  administration.  This  is  es- 
pecially unfortunate  because  they  are 
programs  which  mean  so  much  to  mil- 
lions of  our  children  and  older  persons, 
as  well  as  to  other  large  groups  in  our 
.society,  especially  those  who  are  dis- 
;ulvanta£ed. 

It  is  perhaps  imderstandable  that 
these  programs  have  been  singled  out 
because  they  constitute  tUsout  lialf  of 
what  has  been  called  the  controllable 
part  of  the  civilian  sector  of  the  entire 
Federal  budget.  Since  about  three-quar- 
ters of  the  budget  has  been  classified  as 
"relatively  uncontrollable,"  undue  atten- 
tion has,  I  beUeve,  been  focused  on  the 
controllable  programs  as  the  ones  which 
must  be  cut  if  exr>enditures  need  to  be 
reduced  for  economic  or  fiscal  reasons. 
And  this  administration  has  shown  a 
marked  lack  of  interest  in  having  the 
Pentagon  programs,  which  constitute 
two-thirds  of  the  controllable  sector, 
bear  a  reasonable  part  of  the  burden 
when  it  chooses  to  enforce  cuts  in  the 
appropriations  made  by  the  Congress. 

This  administration  has  been  partic- 
ularly harsh  with  the  programs  of  the 
committee  which  I  Chair.  Of  the  38  ve- 
toes of  pubUc  bills  by  President  Nixon,  15 
have  dh'ectly  or  indirectly  affected  pro- 
grams of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee.  Eleven  vetoes  affected  bills 
which  came  from  the  committee  and  four 
were  appropriations  bills  for  these  pro- 
erams. 

That  the  Congress  has  strongly  dis- 
agreed with  the  President's  judgment  on 
these  matters  Is  attested  to  by  the  fact 
that  three  of  the  four  vetoes  which  the 
Congress  was  able  to  override  were  for 
the  committee's  legislative  and  appropri- 
ation bills.  So  it  is  clear  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  have  had  sig- 
nificant differences  about  the  national 
need  for  the  programs  that  the  Labor 
and  PubUc  Welfare  Committee  has 
placed  on  the  statute  books. 

The  President  has  not  been  content 
merely  to  exercise  the  veto  power,  which 
is  granted  him  imder  the  Constitution. 
Instead,  he  has  impounded  f  imds,  appar- 
ently in  contravention  of  the  law.  when 
the  Congress  has  passed  legislative  biUs 
over  his  veto  or  has  enacted  appropria- 
tions bills  over  his  budget  requests.  The 
administration  also  sought  to  dismantle 
the  OflBce  of  Economic  Opportunity,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  Congress 
liad  only  a  short  time  before  passed  leg- 
islation to  continue  tlie  program — ^legis- 
lation which  the  President  had  signed.  I 
took  the  unusual  step  of  going  to  coui't 
over  that  action  and  am  pleased  that 
the  administration's  efforts  were  deter- 
mined to  be  in  violation  of  the  law  and 
OEO  was,  therefore,  continued  in  effect. 


In  tlie  case  of  Impoundments,  we  have 
seen  a  similar  restilt.  More  than  60  law- 
suits have  been  filed  in  Federal  district 
courts  over  the  impoundment  of  funds. 
Many  of  these  have  affected  the  pro- 
gi-ams  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  in  al- 
most every  case,  the  plaintiffs  have  been 
successful  and  the  administration  has 
been  ordered  to  release  the  fimds.  or  at 
least  to  place  them  in  an  obligated  status 
pending  the  final  resolution  of  the  cases. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  have  followed 
proposals  to  reform  the  congressional 
budget  process  with  great  interest.  It  was 
evident  that  the  Congress'  message  was 
not  getting  across  to  the  public.  The  ad- 
ministration was  using  its  claims  of 
"reckless  spending"  by  the  Congress  with 
great  success.  And  so  I  was  pleased  that 
the  Congress  determined  to  establish  the 
Joint  Study  Committee  on  Budget  Con- 
trol in  October  1972.  I  looked  forward  to 
its  recommendations  in  the  hope  that 
they  would  enable  the  Congress  to  per- 
suade the  pubUc  and  the  administration 
that  it  was  making  its  priority  choices  in 
a  soimd  and  sensible  fashion,  consistent 
with  its  responsibiUties  under  the 
Constitution. 

Unfortunately,  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  misinformation  being  spread  about  the 
nature  of  the  problem.  All  of  the  pro- 
posals for  reform  in  the  early  months 
seemed  to  emphasize  putting  a  tight  lid 
on  spending.  It  was  widely  believed  that 
the  larger  deficits  which  had  been  in- 
curred in  the  several  years  immediately 
preceding  the  creation  of  the  Joint  Study 
Committee  had  resulted  from  some  form 
of  congressional  extravagance. 

Yet,  this  beUef  seemed  to  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  facts — as  we  in  the  Congress 
understood  them.  Each  year,  the  chair- 
men of  the  House  and  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committees  and  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate  (Mr.  Mans- 
field) placed  exhibits  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  illustrating  that  the  Con- 
gress had  always  made  substantial  re- 
ductions in  the  President's  appropria- 
tions requests.  In  fact,  every  year  for  at 
least  the  past  20,  without  a  single  ex- 
ception, the  Congress  has  reduced  the 
President's  appropriations  requests. 
But — the  administration  rejoined — while 
the  Congress  may  have  reduced  appro- 
priations requests,  it  was  spending  large 
sums  through  bills  which  authorized 
spending  without  going  through  the  ap- 
propriations process.  The  major  ex- 
amples of  these  programs  are  the  trust 
fund  programs,  such  as  social  security, 
medicare,  and  imemployment  insurance. 

I  was  very  pleased  that  the  Joint  Study 
Committee  included  information  on  both 
appropriated  funds  and  nonappropriated 
expenditures  in  Its  report  last  April. 
Table  6  in  that  report,  on  page  39,  shows 
that  in  the  5  years  from  fiscal  1969 
through  1973.  the  Congress  actually  re- 
duced the  President's  appropiiatious  by 
$30.8  billion. 

During  the  same  5  years,  it  increased 
spending  authority  through  legislation, 
other  than  in  appi-opriation  bills,  by  $30.5 
billion.  And,  as  the  report  made  clear, 
most  of  this  was  in  the  social  security 
program,  which  is  self-financed  by  pay- 
roll taxes. 

Dming  the  same  time  period,  the  Con- 


gress actually  saved  another  $8.8  billion 
by  choosmg  not  to  enact  legislation  rec- 
ommended by  the  President.  This  in- 
cludes the  Congress's  determination  not 
to  enact  measures  which  would  have 
saved  $1.6  billion,  offset  by  the  decision 
not  to  enact  programs — or  to  delay 
them — ^which  would  have  cost  $10.4  bil- 
lion additional.  Therefore,  the  net  result 
of  congressional  action  in  legislative  bills 
was  to  increase  spending  authority  by 
only  $21.7  billion,  while  reducing  the  ap- 
propriations requests  by  $30.8  bilUon.  In 
other  words,  the  Congress  actually  saved 
$9.1  billion  in  spending  authority  during 
this  5-year  period. 

But  still  the  message  did  not  get  across. 
Despite  these  very  significant  facts,  as 
reported  by  the  Joint  Study  Committee, 
the  pubUc  and  the  press  continued  to  be- 
heve  that  the  Congress  was  responsible 
for  running  up  the  deficit  somehow.  Even 
Members  of  Congress  were  misled  by 
claims  that  the  deficits  had  resulted  from 
congressional  action.  It  was,  therefore, 
not  surprising  that  the  eariy  proposals 
for  congressional  budget  reform  over- 
emphasized expendittire  control  as  a 
solution  to  the  deficit  problem. 

This  matter  has  now  been  substemtial- 
ly  clarified  by  a  more  detailed  analysis 
of  the  3  fiscal  years,  1970  throu^^  1972. 
which  was  undertaken  at  my  direction. 
The  figures  resulting  from  that  research 
are  included  in  the  Report  of  the  Rules 
Committee  on  pages  18  and  19.  There  it 
is  shown  that  the  addition  to  the  nation- 
al debt  during  that  period  totaled  $49.1 
billion.  In  contrast,  the  budget  recom- 
mendations for  those  3  years  would  have 
resulted  in  an  addition  of  CHily  $6.9  bil- 
lion to  the  debt.  So  the  actual  deficit  for 
those  3  years  was  $42.2  billion  higher 
than  had  been  estimated  in  the  budgets. 

As  shown  in  the  report,  this  very  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  national  debt  re- 
sulted primarily  from  the  revenue  side  of 
the  ledger.  The  difference  between 
budget  estimates  and  actual  receipts  for 
those  3  years  was  $27.7  billion  or  more 
than  $9  billion  per  year.  This  amounted 
to  65  percent  of  the  difference  between 
the  estimated  and  actual  deficits.  Only 
$14.5  bilUon.  or  35  percent  of  the  total, 
resulted  from  increases  in  spending  over 
the  estimates  in  the  budget. 

I  also  asked  that  this  $14.5  billion  be 
subjected  to  closer  scrutiny.  The  result 
was  the  discovery  that  most  of  the 
spending  increases  over  the  figures  in 
the  President's  budget  resulted  either 
from  administration  initiatives,  or  from 
underestimates  by  the  executive  branch 
of  expenditures  under  so-called  uncon- 
trollable programs.  In  fact,  it  turned  out 
that  only  about  $2.5  biUion  of  the  spend- 
ing increases  came  from  congressional 
initiatives  and  about  $12  bilUon  came 
from  administration  initiatives  or  under- 
estimates. 

One  of  the  fsMitore  influencing  the  de- 
sign of  a  sound  congressional  budget 
process  that  has.  heretofore,  received  in- 
sufficient attention  is  the  very  substan- 
tial size  of  supplemental  appropiiations 
requests  submitted  by  the  administra- 
tion. According  to  the  table  on  page  13 
of  the  Rules  Committee  Report,  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  10-year 
period  from  1964  to  1973  averaged  almost 
$10  billion  ccich  year.  In  the  same  3  years 
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for  which  revenues  fell  abort  of  est  mates 
by  more  than  $9  billion  per  year,  r  imely 
1970  through  1972,  the  supplemen'  U  ap- 
propriations requests  exceeded  $:  7  bil- 
lion or  something  over  $9  billion  pe   year. 

One  also  has  to  look  at  the  def  -ee  to 
which  expenditures  for  uncontr  liable 
urograms  exceeded  the  estimates  i  the 
President's  budgets.  The  table  on  p  ge  21 
of  the  Rules  Committee  report  in(  cates 
tlaat  the  average  imderestimate  :  \  the 
President's  budgets  for  these  pro  rams 
has  been  in  excess  of  $5  billion  pei  year. 
It  was  a  little  higher  for  these  3  years 
which  I  have  been  discussing — avei  iging 
just  a  little  under  $6.6  billion  durin  ;  that 
period. 

The  table  on  page  21  of  the  Rules  [Com- 
mittee report  Includes  estimate  ;  for 
seven  imcontroUable  programs.  F  ve  of 
these  are  subject  to  the  appropri  tions 
process,  so  these  underestimates  oi  erlap 
with  the  figures  included  in  supplen  ental 
appropriations  requests.  Howevei  the 
first  two  Items  in  the  table ;  namely,  toclal 
insurance  trusts  and  interest,  ar  '.  not 
subject  to  regular  appropriations.  1  lere- 
fore,  the  luderestimates  here — a\  ;rag- 
ing  $2.7  biUion  per  year — are  in  ad  litlon 
to  those  reflected  in  supplemental  .  Be- 
cause this  table  of  underestimates  i  i  un- 
controllable programs  is  on  the  bs  lis  of 
expenditures  and  the  table  conce  ning 
supplemental  appropriations  Is  o:  ,  the 
basis  of  budget  authority,  it  is  not  ossi- 
ble  to  add  the  two  together  to  g(  :  the 
total  in  any  one  year.  However.  1  >  get 
some  appreciation  of  the  difficulty  >  f  es- 
tablishing a  sound  congressional  b  idget 
early  in  the  session,  we  can  see  th  ,t  we 
would  have  had  to  account  for  a  $  i  bil- 
lion revenue  shortfall.  $9  billion  in  sup- 
plementals,  and  almost  $3  biUion  ij  un- 
derestimates of  nonappropriated  I  mds. 
on  the  average,  in  any  one  of  those ;  ears. 

It  is  also  important  for  the  Coi  gress 
to  recognize  that  imderestimates  1 1  the 
area  of  uncontrollable  expenditun  ;  are 
routinely  made — and  why.  In  the  table 
on  page  21,  there  are  35  entries — 1  pro- 
grams for  each  of  5  years.  It  will  b<  seen 
that  31  of  the  entries  were  imde  'esti- 
mated and  a  mere  four  entries  were 
overestimated.  Moreover,  the  av  »rage 
amount  by  which  the  four  Itema  were 
overestimated  was  smaller  thai  the 
average  error  in  the  underestimate  ;ate- 
gory.  This  begins  to  suggest  a  patb  m  of 
underestimates  In  uncontrollable  ex- 
penditures which  the  Congress  mi  st  be 
prepared  to  deal  with.  The  reasor  may 
well  be  that  the  administration  ;akes 
little  risk  in  submitting  unreaso  lably 
low  estimates  for  imcontrollable  ex  end- 
itures,  because  it  can  be  sure  thf  ;  the 
supplemental  requests  will  be  ho  lored 
when  submitted.  And  in  the  case  of  non- 
appropriated programs,  the  expend  tures 
are  made  automatically. 

The  same  tendency  is  clearly  p;  >sent 
in  the  case  of  estimating  revenues  It  is 
always  a  convenient  method  for  a  resi- 
dent to  reduce  the  size  of  the  antici  >ated 
deficit  by  estimating  revenues  at  a  1  igher 
than  realistic  level.  Occasionally,  i  lis  is 
done  by  predicting  that  the  econon  f  will 
be  operating  at  a  higher  level  tha  i  ap- 
iiears  reasonable.  But,  sometime  the 
revenue  estimates  have  been  unn  ison- 
ably  high  even  when  the  admir  stra- 


tion's   forecast   of    the    gross   national 
product  was  fairly  close  to  the  mark. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  think  it  is 
vital  for  the  Congress  to  develop  its  own 
capacity  for  making  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure estimates.  That  is  why  I  am  so 
pleased  that  the  bill  contains  provision 
for  a  Congressional  0£9ce  of  the  Budget, 
which  will  have  a  permanent,  expert 
staff,  available  to  all  committees  and 
Members.  In  this  way.  the  Congress  may 
at  last  be  able  to  hold  its  own  in  the 
rather  murky  area  of  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure forecasts. 

As  I  reviewed  the  legislation  which  was 
under  consideration  in  the  House  and 
Senate  last  year,  I  became  increasingly 
concerned  that  insuflBcient  attention  was 
being  paid  to  the  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture problems  I  have  just  outlined.  I  felt 
that  the  failure  to  understand  these 
problems  had  led  to  the  development  of 
proposals  which  would  not  have  served 
the  public  interest  well.  They  would  also 
have  distorted  the  congressional  deci- 
sionmaking process  and  might  have  ad- 
versely and  unreasonably  affected  pro- 
grams like  those  handled  by  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 

I  determined  that  the  rereferral  of 
the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  on  which  I  serve,  pro- 
vided an  miusual  opportunity  to  review 
these  problems  from  a  fresh  perspective. 
Accordingly,  I  made  the  Research  Di- 
rector of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  available  to  assist  the 
Rules  Committee  in  its  review.  I  also 
wrote  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  to  ex- 
press concern  about  five  problem  areas: 
Fu'st,  the  degree  to  which  the  bill  might 
deny  a  majority  of  the  Senate  the  op- 
portunity to  "work  its  will;"  second,  the 
creation  of  numerous  blockage  points  in 
the  legislative  process:  tliird.  undue  re- 
strictions or  burdens  placed  on  author- 
izing committees;  fourth,  unrealistic 
time  schedules:  and  fifth,  possible  en- 
hancement of  the  veto  power  of  the  Pres- 
ident. 

I  also  enclosed  a  list  of  26  specific  ques- 
tions which  elaborated  on  these  five  prin- 
cipal areas  of  concern.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  say  that  most  of  the  problems  which  I 
mentioned  have  been  dealt  with  very  ef- 
fectively in  the  revisions  which  the  Rules 
Committee  adopted.  I  have,  therefore, 
concluded  that  the  bill  which  Is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  is  realistic  and  workable. 

"The  proposed  Congiessional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  preserves  the  right  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  to  express  its  will. 
It  adds  a  new  and  comprehensive  con- 
gressional budget  making  framework  to 
the  existing  decisionmaking  processes, 
without  sacrificing  the  rights,  preroga- 
tives and  opportwiities  to  participate  of 
all  committees  and  Members.  It  avoids 
features  which  would  have  unwisely  en- 
hanced the  veto  power  of  the  President. 

Mr.  Pi-esldent.  this  bill  will  greatly 
strengthen  the  ability  of  the  Congress  to 
play  an  important  role  in  economic  and 
fiscal  policy.  It  will  insure  that  the  Con- 
gress pays  as  much  attention  to  deter- 
mining the  appropriate  level  of  Federal 
receipts  as  It  does  to  holding  expendi- 
tures within  any  predetermined  level.  It 


will  help  to  assure  that  the  Congress 
priorities,  as  reflected  in  legislation  and 
spending  measures,  are  carried  Into  ef- 
fect. It  will  permit  programs,  for  which 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare has  jurisdiction,  to  compete  on  fair 
terms  with  all  others  in  the  budget.  In 
short,  it  will  make  meaningful  the  "pow- 
er of  the  purse,"  which  the  Constitution 
vests  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  member  of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  and  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1541,  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port the  pending  legislation,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974. 

The  existing  congressional  budgetary 
process  is  undoubtedly  an  inadequate 
process.  It  might,  In  fact,  be  compared 
to  the  hydra-headed  monster,  witli  vari- 
ous heads  eating  up  dollars,  uncoordi- 
nated with  what  the  other  heads  are 
doing  or  with  the  total  amount  of  dol- 
lars available.  That  situation  simply 
cannot  be  allowed  to  persist.  In  a  coun- 
try with  a  Federal  budget  of  some  $300 
billion  a  year  and  a  gross  national  prod- 
uct of  over  $1.3  trillion,  the  legislative 
branch,  which,  under  the  Constitution, 
must  act  before  any  payment  can  be 
made  from  the  U.S.  Treasury,  has  to 
have  a  better  way  of  conducting  its  budg- 
eting business.  Otherwise,  we  will  not 
be  able  to  carry  out  our  responsibilities 
in  the  Government  and  to  our  people. 

The  most  basic — and  often  forgotten — 
aspect  of  the  budgetary  process  is  that  it 
is  the  spending  of  tax  dollars,  the  use  of 
moneys  of  the  American  people.  The 
American  citizen  working  hard  for  his 
weekly  earnii>gs.  trying  to  get  along  in 
a  period  of  inflation  and  rising  costs, 
frustrated  by  the  apparently  endless  de- 
mand for  his  tax  dollars,  and  by  Govern- 
ment's seeming  efforts  to  spend  its  way 
to  wealth  when  he,  from  experience, 
knows  he  cannot,  deseiTes  a  better  deal. 
More  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
spending  of  his  tax  dollar,  to  what  it  Ls 
to  be  spent  for  and  to  the  economic  Im- 
plications of  spending  it. 

In  addition  to  being  a  decision  to 
spend,  the  budgetary  process  is  a  deci- 
sion to  spend  for  a  specific  program  or 
activity.  With  each  expenditure  made, 
the  CcMigress  decides  that  some  activities 
are  more  important  than  others.  As  Prof. 
Aaron  Wlldavsky  has  noted : 

The  budget  Is  the  Ufeblood  of  the  Govern - 
ment,  the  financial  reflection  of  what  tlie 
Oovernment  intends  to  do.  A  theory  that  con- 
tains criteria  for  determining  what  ought 
to  be  In  the  budget  la  nothing  less  than  a 
theory  statUig  what  the  Oovernment  ought 
to  do. 

Tet,  under  existing  circimistances,  the 
Congress  never  reviews  the  budget  in  a 
comprehensive  maimer,  "nstead,  it  con- 
siders defense  spending  in  one  bill,  health 
and  education  expenditures  in  another, 
foreign  aid  in  another  and  so  on.  Budget- 
making  is,  in  effect,  fragmented  and 
piecemeal. 

Finally,  the  budgetary  process,  while 
being  a  decision  to  spend  and  to  spend 
for  certain  Items,  is  also  an  economic 
decision.  For  fiscal  1975,  the  President 
has  proposed  a  budget  of  more  than  $304 
billion.  This  will  mean  increased  demand 
for  certain  goods  and  ser\'ices.  It  will 
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have  an  effect  on  the  amount  of  money 
in  clrculatlOTi.  Implicit  in  Its  adoption 
will  be  a  determination  as  to  whether  the 
United  States  will  have  a  surplus  or 
deficit  year. 

Yet,  again  tmder  existing  conditions, 
the  economic  and  fiscal  impact  of  Fed- 
eral spending  on  the  economy  is  not  con- 
sidered in  a  comprehensive  manner.  An- 
ticipated revenues  are  not  measured 
closely  agahist  planned  expenditures. 
Often  we  do  not  even  know  how  much 
will  be  spent  in  a  fiscal  year,  as  appro- 
priations bills  and  supplementals  are 
passed  after  the  fiscal  year  has  begun. 
In  fact,  not  in  the  almost  30  years  since 
the  end  of  World  War  U  has  the  Con- 
gress completed  action  on  appropriations 
bills  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  upcom- 
ing fiscal  year. 

Furthermore,  the  problems  have  been 
compounded  by  the  fact  that  even  the 
passage  of  appropriations  bills — the 
sipendlng  activity  which  receives  the 
most  attention  each  year — does  not  cover 
the  entire  spending  picture.  It  has,  in 
fact,  been  estimated  that  as  much  as 
three-fourths  of  most  recent  budgets 
have  been  comprised  of  so-called  non- 
controllable  items,  which  are  not  subject 
to  the  appropriations  process.  This 
"backdoor  spending"  may  result  from 
direct  loans  made  available  from  the 
VS.  Government,  contract  authority, 
permanent  appropriations — interest  on 
the  national  debt,  social  security,  for 
example — mandatory  spending — pubUc 
assistance,  veterans  benefits  and  black 
limg  benefits,  which  are  paid  according 
to  a  formula.  Today,  these  funds  are 
either  made  available  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
or  that  committee  has  no  control  over 
them.  In  a  number  of  these  cases,  there 
is  no  alternative.  A  social  seciurity  recip- 
ient should  not,  for  example,  be  held 
hostage  to  congressional  action  In  order 
to  receive  his  monthly  benefits.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  it  is  extremely  Im- 
portant that  the  Impact  of  these  ex- 
penditures on  the  overall  economic  and 
fiscal  picture  be  Identified  and  under- 
stood. 

The  legislation  before  us  represents  an 
attempt  to  meet  these  many  problems.  It 
is  a  move  by  Congress  to  put  its  financial 
house  In  order.  It  is  an  effort  to  look  at 
the  entire  economic  picture — what 
money  is  available  or  could  be  available, 
how  much  should  be  spent,  for  what  pur- 
poses It  should  be  spent.  It  represents  an 
effort  to  bring  good  management  and 
budgeting  procedures — procedures  which 
any  good  eompany  and  any  alert  Ameri- 
can family  already  uses — to  the  legisla- 
tive budgetary  process. 

Specifically,  the  bill  would  create  spe- 
cial Committees  on  the  Budget  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  whose  responsibility 
would  be  to  review  anticipated  revenues 
for  a  year,  the  expenditures  proposed  by 
the  President  in  his  budget,  the  needs 
identified  by  the  various  committees  of 
Congress,  the  general  economic  and  fis- 
cal conditions  in  the  Nation.  Iliese  com- 
mittees would  then  recommend  to  the 
Congress  as  a  whole  guidelines  as  to 
what  expenditures,  tax  measures  and 
debt  ceiling  should  be  in  effect  for  the 
upcoming  year.  In  order  words,  new  com- 


mittees will  be  established  to  imdertake 
the  comprehensive  evaluation  of  eco- 
nomic realities  and  the  budgeting  proc- 
ess, which  has  heretofore  been  lacking. 
To  assist  these  new  committees,  other 
committees  of  Congress  and  individual 
members,  the  legislation  provides  for 
creation  of  a  Congressional  Office  of  the 
Budget.  Determining  what  the  Federal 
budget  should  be  m  a  $1.39  trillion  econ- 
omy is  no  small  matter.  It  involves  thou- 
sands of  programs,  economic  theory,  fis- 
cal, and  monetary  poUcy  and  the  stand- 
ard of  hving  which  each  of  us  will  enjoy 
every  day  of  our  Kves.  The  executive 
branch  is  armed  with  700-plus  employees 
in  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et in  addition  to  the  budgetary  oflBcers 
in  the  various  departments  and  agencies. 
To  date,  the  Congress  has  simply  not  had 
the  manpower  to  compete  with  the  exec- 
utive in  the  budgeting  process  and  has 
had  to  rely  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
executive  figrures,  without  its  own  anal- 
ysis and  evaluation  of  spending  poUcy. 
The  proposed  Congressional  Office  of  the 
Budget  Ls  designed  to  assist  Congress  in 
its  budge  ;.ary  functions  and  place  it  on 
a  competitive  footing  with  the  executive 
branch. 

As  we  all  know,  however,  no  budget 
is  worth  its  salt  imless  one  adheres  to 
it.  And,  in  order  for  one  to  adhere  to 
it.  there  must  be  a  certain  amount  of 
discipline  and  scorekeeping.  While  I  sup- 
POTted.  in  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  stricter  provisions  to  assist 
Congress  in  disciplining  itself  than  are 
contained  in  the  Rules  Committee  ver- 
sion, I  appreciate  the  concerns  which  the 
latter  committee  expressed  over  the  need 
for  a  budgetary  process  which  fits  into 
the  well-established  congressional  tradi- 
tions and  methods  of  operation.  We  must 
remember  that  budget  reform  was  tried 
in  the  past  and  failed,  and  it  is  possible 
that  a  more  rigid  system  of  adho^nce  re- 
quirements than  contained  in  the  pend- 
ing bill  would  have  caused  the  proposed 
system  to  break  down.  I  am  not  fully 
convinced,  but  I  hope  that  the  looser  re- 
quirements contained  in  this  bill  will  ac- 
complish the  desired  goals  and  not  prove 
to  be  simple  trimmings  on  the  ssrstem 
we  alreaily  have. 

Under  the  bill  as  reported,  the  budg- 
et committee  will  report  an  initial  budg- 
et resolution  recommending  targets  or 
guidelines  for  spending,  appropriate  lev- 
els of  tax  revenues  and  debt,  as  w^  as 
whether  there  should  be  a  surplus  or 
deficit.  Spending  targets  would  be  set  for 
14  functional  spending  categories.  Thus, 
Congress  would  take  a  look  at  the  over- 
all budget  and  fiscal  situation  and  at- 
tempt to  determine  priorities  among  gen- 
eral categories — such  as  defense,  health, 
and  so  forth — before  considering  any 
actual  spending  measures. 

After  doing  this,  appropriations  meas- 
ures would  be  considered  in  their  tradi- 
tional manner.  Each  reported  spending 
bill  would,  however,  have  to  contain  a 
comparison  of  expenditures  prc^xued 
with  the  relevant  parts  of  the  budget  res- 
olution and  a  projection  of  the  outlays 
which  would  result  from  passage  of  the 
bill  in  each  of  the  upcoming  5  years.  It 
is  intended  that  all  appropriations  bills 
be  cleared  by  eariy  August,  a  move  de- 


signed to  Insure  that  all  spending  meas- 
ures are  approved  before  the  begltmlng 
of  the  fiscal  year,  which  imder  the  bill 
is  moved  to  October  1. 

After  passage  of  the  appropriations 
bills,  the  Budget  Committee  would  re- 
view all  the  spending  measures  and  re- 
port a  second  budget  resolution  which 
would  reaffirm  or  revise  the  first  resolu- 
tion, and  specify  the  amoimts  by  which 
spending,  revenues  and  the  debt  should 
be  changed.  After  that,  there  would  be  a 
reconciliation  bill  containing  provisions 
to  implement  the  revisions.  Congress 
could  not  adjourn  until  the  reconcilia- 
tion process  was  completed — certainly  an 
incentive  to  act. 

As  a  control  on  backdoor  spending,  all 
new  contract  and  borrowing  authority, 
after  being  approved  by  the  legislative 
committees  recommending  it,  would  have 
to  be  further  approved  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  an  appropriations  bill 
and  any  bill  providing  for  mandatory  en- 
titlements would  have  to  be  referred  to 
the  Appropriations  Com^nittee  which 
would  have  the  right  to  modify  the  budget 
authority — but  not  the  legislative  as- 
pects— ^provided  therein.  This  should 
place  new  emphasis  and  new  control  on 
backdoor  spending. 

At  a  recent  hearing  of  the  Permanent 
Investigations  Subcommittee,  on  which 
I  serve,  mayors  from  a  number  of  cities 
were  asked  which  of  the  three  follow- 
ing problems  was  of  most  c<mcem  to 
their  people:  Inflation,  energy,  or  Water- 
gate. Inflation  was  the  easy  winner. 

The  economic  situation  in  our  Na- 
tion hits  each  of  us  sqiiarely  each  day. 
We  here  in  Congress  know  that  from 
from  oxu:  own  experiences.  We  know  that 
from  the  many  letters  we  receive  from 
constituents  who  find  it  difficult  to  meet 
the  growing  costs  of  such  basic  items  as 
food  and  heat. 

When  a  4-  or  5-member  family  In  the 
United  States  finds  it  difficult  to  live  on 
$10,000  a  year,  something  is  wrong. 
Wlien  a  4-  or  5-member  family  tries  to 
live  on  less  and  their  situation  becomes 
one  of  striving  Just  to  get  by,  something 
is  wrong. 

It  is  beyond  time  for  change.  Our  eco- 
nomic house  must  be  put  in  order;  and, 
since  charity  begins  at  home.  Federal 
spending  Is  a  good  place  to  start. 

Congress  cannot  live  In  a  glass  house 
of  inadequate  information  and  analysis 
and  fragmented  budgetmaklng.  Nor 
should  we  want  to.  The  use  of  public 
funds — of  the  taxes  raised  from  the 
people  of  this  country — Is  a  special  re- 
sponsibility, one  which  should  not  be 
taken  lightly. 

Hopefully,  with  this  legislation  we  are 
building  the  foundation  of  a  process 
which  will  lead  to  ever-detailed  consid- 
eration and  iinderstandlng  of  the  F^ed- 
eral  budgeting  process  and  the  im- 
portant part  it  plays  in  the  overall  fiscal 
and  economic  condition  of  this  Natioai. 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased 
to  give  my  strong  support  to  the  prin- 
ciples contained  in  S.  1541,  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974. 

This  legislation  has  recently  recehred 
most  careful,  detailed  and  thoui^tful 
consideration  by  the  Committee  en  Rules 
and  Administration,  on  which  I  have  the 
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privilege  of  serving  as  ranking  ma,  jrity 
member. 

Particular  appreciation  should  b  ex- 
tended to  the  committee  chairmai  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  rom 
Nevada  <Mr.  Cannon)  ,  and  partic*  larly 
to  the  chairman  on  Standing  Rul  s  of 
the  Senate,  the  Senator  from  Wesl  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  ,  whose  dili- 
gence, patience  and  wisdom  contril  uted 
immensely  to  the  bill's  developme  it.  I 
would  also  like  to  give  special  com:  len- 
dation  to  the  45  staff  members  wh  co- 
operated in  providing  expert  assis  ince 
from  the  ten  standing  committees  c  the 
Senate,  and  to  William  McWh  irter 
Cochrane,  Staff  Director  of  the  ]  ules 
Committee,  whose  leadership  so  h  Iped 
coordinate  the  excellent  staff  worl  ac- 
complished. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  r(  pre- 
sents a  major  and  historic  accomc  Ish- 
ment.  It  reflects  concerns  many  i  t  us 
have  shared.  I  know  it  reflects  my  own 
deep  concerns  for  fiscal  responsil  lity. 

In  the  previous  Congress  I  voted  or  a 
ceiling  on  Federal  spending  and  ex- 
pressed my  convictions  that  the  Com  ress, 
not  this  administration  nor  indeec  any 
other,  should  determine  the  basi  for 
our  national  priorities. 

Congress  represents  the  will  oJ  our 
people  much  more  directly  than  th  ex- 
ecutive branch.  In  the  past,  howeve  ,  be- 
cause of  the  Immense  complexitl  s  of 
the  budgeting  process.  Congress  hs  ;  in- 
creasingly acquiesced  to  a  systei  i  of 
budget  preparation  in  which  the  e:  ecu- 
tive  branch  had  a  dominant  role.  N(  w  by 
passage  of  this  bill  we  have  the  o  por- 
tunlty  of  reversing  that  trend  and  (  I  re- 
asserting congressional  responsibili  f. 

That  Is  the  fundamental  concept  }f  S. 
1541,  whose  principles  I  so  endorse 

I  believe  this  legislation  can  ac  om- 
plish  the  following: 

First.  It  can  help  us  establish  a  C(  ling 
on  f^eral  expenditures,  one  whi  h.  is 
realistic  and  based  on  ample  new  so'  rces 
of  information. 

Second.  It  can  help  us  establish  :  seal 
policies  to  meet  the  particular  needi  re- 
quirements, and  conditions  of  each  i^ear 
ahead  of  us.  Again,  we  will  have  so  rces 
of  information  we  have  lacked  ii  the 
past,  and  we  can  respond  more  rai  idly, 
more  wisely,  more  responsibly  to  for  stall 
emergencies  and  eliminate  waaeful 
spending.  I 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  legislation 
Is  in  the  best  interests  of  all  our  citBens, 
and  I  urge  its  passage.  i 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  therdis  a 
crisis  in  Government  today.  JEt  is  a  ;risis 
of  institutions,  and  no  one  is  im  aune 
from  the  implications  which  it  hi  \  for 
the  future.  As  a  Member  of  Congi  iss,  I 
have  certainly  felt  the  effects  o  the 
crisis  in  Government.  Only  a  cou]  le  of 
weelcs  ago,  a  national  poll  revealec  that 
the  UJ3.  Congress  was  held  In  |ower 
esteem  than  was  the  President.  AA  in- 
credibly small  21  percent  of  the  ixople 
beUeve  that  Congress  is  doing  algood 
job.  I  must  say  that  this  came  asiiuite 
a  shock  to  many  of  my  coUeagues'who 
hstd  been  getting  great  pleasure  1  From 
gloating  over  the  unpopularity  o  the 
Pi-esident.  I  do  not  suggest  that  n  »  are 


nmning  an  unpopularity  contest 
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the  Executive.  But  I  do  suggest  that  it 
is  time  we  got  our  own  House  in  order. 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  if  we 
are  to  meet  oiu:  constitutional  resix)n- 
sibilities  particularly  as  they  concern  the 
handling  of  the  people's  money  we  must 
place  some  kuid  of  restraint  on  the  ex- 
ecutive bureaucracy.  Because  tax  bur- 
dens have  become  so  very  substantial,  we 
are  passing  the  point  when  we  can  sim- 
ply add  proBram-to-program  in  an  ever- 
ending,  escalating  spiral  of  Government 
costs.  The  people  are  tired  of  being  taxed 
so  heavily.  The  resistance  to  taxation 
has  become  stronger  and  stronger.  Cer- 
tainly one-third  of  our  national  output 
is  more  than  enough  for  the  tax  collec- 
tion. 

It  seems  that  Congress  has  been 
satisfied  to  hold  meaningless  oversight 
hearings  where  we  routinely  Usten  to 
the  heads  of  various  agencies  and  de- 
partments, ru£Be  a  few  feathers,  and  sit 
around  imtil  another  year  to  repeat  the 
process.  In  all  fairness,  this  oversight 
function  has  become  a  sham,  not  be- 
cause Congress  does  not  wish  to  keep 
track  of  what  is  happening,  but  because 
it  is  physically  impossible  to  do  so — we 
have  neither  the  information  nor  the 
organization  to  do  otherwise.  As  we  be- 
gin debate  on  tiie  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  (S.  1541),  a  biU  designed  to 
establish  a  procedure  within  the  Con- 
gress to  relate  all  spending  decisions  to 
each  other  and  to  revenues.  I  l>elieve  that 
we  are  taking  a  step  which  history  may 
well  record  as  the  most  important  of 
this  Congress.  The  bUl  is  designed  to 
equip  the  Congress  with  the  capabihty 
for  determining  Federal  budget  policy 
and  priorities.  It  then  requires  the  Con- 
gress to  determine:  The  funds  which 
are  needed  to  finance  Federal  programs; 
the  funds  available:  the  division  of  these 
funds  among  these  programs;  and  just 
what  amount  of  siuplus  or  deficit  fund- 
ing would  be  consistent  with  sound 
economic  policy.  Af  we  all  know,  the 
Congress  is  not  now  organized  to  meet 
these  demands. 

-  While  the  bill  will  be  managed  on  the 
floor  by  the  Government  Operations 
Committee.  I  was  very  pleased  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  drafting  role  played  by  the 
Rules  Committee  in  bringing  this  pres- 
ent revision  to  the  floor  today.  If,  by  our 
actions  here,  we  establish  the  procedures 
that  give  the  people  of  this  Nation  the 
economic  and  efficient  government  they 
have  every  right  to  expect,  then  we  can, 
indeed,  take  pride  in  om-  action. 

One  final  and  very  important  point. 
Congress  must  conduct  more  and  more 
of  itf  business  in  the  public  spotlight. 
What  truly  frightens  me  about  the  way 
we  function  is  that  it  occurs  by  and  large 
in  secret.  The  public  does  not  understand 
what  does  go  on  in  this  budgeting  proc- 
ess, and  because  they  are  shut  out,  there 
is  no  way  to  feel  that  they  are  a  part  of 
what  is  happening.  How  can  we  pretend 
to  represent  the  American  people  in  the 
formulation  of  laws  that  affect  them 
when  we  conduct  our  business  behind 
closed  doors?  I  think  that  we  must  trust 
the  American  people  before  we  ask  them 
to  have  confidence  in  us.  As  long  as  we 
legislate  in  the  darkness,  as  long  as  we 
contrive  to  focus  on  today's  crisis,  and 


not  tomorrow's  needs,  we  will  not  de- 
serve the  trust  and  confidence  of  the 
public. 

The  bill  which  was  originally  submit- 
ted to  tlie  Senate  by  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  contained  a  cor- 
rective provision.  It  has  been  deleted.  I 
intend  to  lend  my  support  to  the  efforts 
which  will  be  made  to  reinstate  this  pro- 
vision, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  this  effort. 

So  I  look  at  budget  reform  from  the 
porspective  uf  the  family's  pocketbook. 
Would  any  family  be  able  to  survive  had 
it  used  the  spending  techniques  of  the 
Congress?  Very  likely  any  family — or 
business — or  imiversity — would  long 
since  have  gone  banlcrupt.  In  a  sense,  our 
Federal  Government  has  been  going 
bankrupt — year  by  year — through  ex- 
travagant deficit  financing.  Budget  re- 
form offers  the  promise  that  we  can  re- 
organize our  spending  and  taxing  deci- 
sions in  order  to  curb  rampant  deficits 
and  bring  inflation  under  control.  A  vote 
for  this  bill  is  a  vote  for  the  small  man 
in  America  who  needs  to  get  big  govern- 
ment off  his  back  and  out  of  his  pocket, 
who  wants  and  needs  to  respect  the  insti- 
tutions of  this  Government.  I  support 
this  bill  wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  if  no  one 
wishes  to  speak  at  this  time.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cur- 
tis*. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Percy*.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


REGARDING  PUBLIC  UTTERANCES 
URGING  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
RESIGN 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
there  are  many  citizens  throughout  the 
United  States  who  are  very  much  con- 
cerned and  disturlied  by  the  talk  of  the 
resisnation  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  question  no  one's  motives.  I  question 
no  one's  right  to  take  any  position  he 
chooses  to  take.  I  believe  that  If  some- 
one felt  the  President  should  have  cer- 
tain advice,  it  should  be  delivered  to  the 
President.  I  believe  that  public  utter- 
ances urging  the  resignation  of  the  Pres- 
ident although  not  intended  necessarily 
as  such,  in  reality  tend  to  force  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  resign. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  speaking  today 
for  what  I  consider  the  welfare  of  tlie 
country.  Should  President  Nixon  resign, 
he  probably  would  find  life  a  great  deal 
easier,  with  fewer  problems,  fewer  bur- 
dens, and  fewer  accusations. 

We  must  view  this  on  the  basis  of 
what  does  it  do  to  our  country? 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
not  been  found  guilty  of  the  commission 
of  any  crime. 

If  a  President  is  forced  to  resign  be- 
cause he  Ls  In  disfavor,  a  disfavor  cre- 
ated by  a  hostile  press — not  all  the 
press — but  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
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existence  of  a  hostile  press  which  sys- 
tematically day  after  day  and  day  after 
da;-  has  filled  the  minds  of  the  American 
l>eople,  conditioning  them  for  a  forced 
resignation,  or  impeachment  and 
conviction. 

If  we  peitnit  that  to  happen,  then  it 
will  happen  to  the  next  President  of  the 
United  States.  If  one  President  can  be 
forced  out  because  he  is  in  disfavor,  or 
because  his  policies  are  disagreed  with, 
then  It  will  happen  to  the  next  Presi- 
dent. 

When  that  takes  place,  the  United 
States  will  have  gone  the  way  of  many 
other  countries.  It  will  have  gone  the 
way  of  Argentina  which  has  had  five  In- 
augurations in  4  years. 

That  is  what  is  at  stake. 

Oh.  it  is  not  the  welfare  of  President 
Nixon.  It  Is  not  his  place  in  history  which 
is  Involved  here. 

It  Is  the  stability  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

Just  as  surely  as  they  dilve  this  man 
out  of  office,  there  will  be  fewer  men  of 
character,  stabiUty,  and  vision  who  will 
offer  themselves  for  the  Presidency  be- 
cause they  know  that  if  it  happens  once, 
it  will  happen  again.  That  is  not  good  for 
oiu"  country. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  look  around  the 
world.  England  has  a  minority  govern- 
ment and  no  one  knows  exactly  who  Is 
in  charge.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
Israel.  Prance  and  Germany  are  having 
their  troubles. 

Here,  in  this  counti-y,  if  we  force  the 
resignation  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  we  will  Johi  the  procession 
of  second-rate  nations.  We  will  have  es- 
tablished a  precedent  that  will  be  re- 
peated and  those  people  who  hate  a  Pres- 
ident, whoever  he  may  happen  to  be,  will 
continue  to  present  their  propaganda  to 
the  country. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  gouig  to 
try  to  defend  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  evei7  Issue  at  this 
hour  of  the  night;  but  I  can  tell  you 
something.  Mr.  President,  about  the  tax 
investigation,  that  what  has  happened 
in  the  past  10  days  is  a  shameful  page  in 
the  history  of  oiur  coxmtry. 

I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue.  Do  you 
know,  Mr.  President,  how  many  meetings 
we  have  had? 

We  have  had  just  one. 

At  that  meeting  we  received  a  letter 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
which  said  that  he  wanted  his  tax  prob- 
lems gone  over  and  if  he  owed  more  tax, 
then  he  would  pay  it. 

The  committee  assigned  the  Job  of 
collecting  the  facts  and  the  law  to  the 
staff.  That  Is  where  it  stands  today. 
The  staff  has  not  completed  its  work. 
It  is  hoping  for  a  statement  of  facts 
which  will  be  agi-eed  upon  and  will  not 
be  in  dispute. 

I  can  speak  with  some  authority  on 
that.  I  have  kept  in  touch  with  the  staff 
as  to  when  it  would  complete  its  work 
because  I  wanted  to  take  a  look  at  the 
statement  of  facts  presented. 

Last  week  I  made  specific  Inquiry. 
"Are  you  through  with  your  work  of  col- 
lecting what  the  facts  are?" 


I  was  told  that  it  would  take  at  least 
another  week. 

Yet,  last  week,  in  the  press — a  week 
ago  this  last  weekend — ^the  President  of 
the  United  States  was  tried  and  con- 
victed. 

There  is  no  one  who  can  doubt  there 
was  no  single  witness  sworn.  There  was 
not  one  word  of  cross  examination.  There 
was  no  chance  for  the  accused  to  tell  his 
side  of  the  story. 

Yet,  trial  by  the  press  convicted  him. 

In  traveling  through  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago a  week  ago  Sunday,  I  was  shocked 
to  pick  up  a  daily  newspaper — I  hold  it 
in  my  hand — the  headline  clear  across 
the  page  reads:  "Nixon  Tax  'Worst' 
Scandal." 

Then,  an  individual  who  should  know 
better,  says  he  called  for  his  resignation. 

The  first  thing  I  did  on  Monday  morn- 
ing when  I  got  to  my  office  was  to  call 
the  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  and  I  said  to 
him,  "Is  your  statement  of  facts  com- 
pleted?" 

He  said,  "No."  He  said,  "There  was  one 
statement  but  we  worked  it  over  and  it 
is  not  completed.  There  were  inaccmacies 
m  it.  The  Wliite  House  Is  submitting 
some  more  information  and  we  will  have 
to  have  it  later." 

Now,  Mr.  President,  what  Itind  of  busi- 
ness is  that?  What  kind  of  business  is  it 
that  a  verdict  comes  in  before  the  facts 
do? 

It  is  bad  enough  to  be  guilty  of  at- 
tempting to  destroy  a  man  without  any 
sworn  testimony,  without  the  right  to 
cross-examine,  without  a  right  to  study 
your  side  of  the  case.  But  in  this  case, 
those  sadistic  forces  that  want  him  de- 
stroyed do  not  even  wait  for  the  state- 
ment of  facts  that  they  supposedly  would 
rely  upon  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  likely  that 
when  the  statement  of  facts  is  completed 
and  agreed  upon  by  both  sides,  some  of 
the  finest  and  best  and  most  conscien- 
tious and  objective  tax  lawyers  in  the 
country  will  disagree  about  it.  The  facts 
may  well  lead  to  a  disagreement  as  to 
what  the  proper  answer  Is. 

I  am  not  here  to  argue  that  evei-ything 
that  has  been  done  has  been  wise  or  good 
public  policy.  At  a  later  date,  I  am  going 
to  have  something  to  say  about  the  whole 
Iiistory  of  the  gift  of  papers  and  docu- 
ments of  Presidents  in  the  last  few  dec- 
ades. I  am  going  to  have  sometliing  to 
say  about  the  amount  of  money  involved. 
I  am  going  to  have  something  to  say 
about  Congress  stopping  it  in  the  act 
of  1969,  and  the  effective  date  when  it 
was  stopped  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
summer. 

I  do  not  expect  to  appeal  to  the  press 
and  to  change  tlie  minds  of  people  that 
way.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  office  re- 
ceived a  call  today  in  which  the  caller 
said,  "If  the  Senator  agi-ees  with  the 
resignation  proposal,  let  us  know.  Other- 
wise, don't  call  us."  My  staff  did  not  ini- 
tiate such  a  telephone  conversation.  It 
was  initiated  by  the  press. 

If  you  have  something  hostile  to  say 
alx>ut  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
your  face  will  be  all  over  the  country, 
not  once,  but  day  after  day  and  day  after 


day.  If  someone  has  something  to  say  in 
defense  of  the  President,  it  Is  another 
story. 

Do  not  take  me  wrong.  I  i-espect  and 
admu'e  a  great  portion  of  the  press.  I 
was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives eight  times.  I  have  been  elected  four 
times  to  the  Senate.  If  they  had  treated 
me  verj*  badly,  I  would  not  be  here. 

I  have  gi-eat  respect  for  their  integrity, 
their  competence,  their  patriotism,  their 
honesty,  and  their  objectivity — ^for  a 
great  portion  of  the  press.  I  regret  that  I 
have  no  such  idea  about  the  whole  crowd. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  trial  by 
press  has  no  place  in  the  American  sys- 
tem of  things.  I  submit  that  no  one 
should  be  tried  by  the  press  or  zxis  plao^ 
else  and  foimd  guilty,  without  one  word 
of  testimony  under  oath,  without  the 
cross-examination  of  witnesses,  and 
without  the  accused  person  having  an 
opportiinity  to  get  his  story  out.  It  is 
not  fair.  Some  day  there  will  be  a  calmer 
houi*  when  these  small  people  who  thrive 
on  destroying  others  to  advance  them- 
selves are  dead  and  gone.  The  history 
will  be  written,  and  the  American  system 
of  fair  play  will  still  exist;  and  those  who 
adhere  to  it  will  be  honored,  when  those 
who  have  ignored  fair  play  and  the 
American  system  of  trying  people  are 
long  forgotten. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  comment  briefly  on  the  statement 
made  by  Senator  Buckley  today.  This 
statement.  I  know — all  of  us  who  know 
Senator  Buckley  know  the  great 
thought  he  puts  into  any  major  decision 
he  makes.  Therefore,  I  know  that  this 
statement  came  very  reluctantly  to  him. 
In  the  text  of  his  statement  he  points 
out  that  he  has  struggled  to  sort  out  the 
deeper  implications  of  this  affair  called 
Watergate ;  he  has  given  long  and  pain- 
ful study  to  the  conclusions  he  has 
reached:  and  he  has  been  motivated  by 
what  he  considered  to  be  his  duty  to  his 
country,  to  his  constituents,  and  to  his 
beliefs.  As  a  result  of  this  process,  he  was 
able  to  state  the  conclusions  he  reached 
as  clearly  and  concisely  as  possible. 

He  mentioned  the  great  feeling  of  sor- 
row he  had  in  so  doing,  the  reluctance 
with  which  he  actually  spoke  out. 

He  aiso  mentioned  very  clearly,  as 
Senator  Curtis  has  done,  tliat  there  are 
those  both  in  and  out  of  the  media  who, 
regretfully,  have  been  exploiting  the 
Watergate  affair  in  what  Senator  Buck- 
ley termed  a  reckless  maiuier.  But  he 
also  spoke  of  the  deep  feeling  about  the 
crisis  of  the  country,  the  crisis  of  the 
party  with  which  man>'  of  us  are  affili- 
ated, and  then  stated  clearly  and  con- 
ciselj',  as  he  always  does,  without  equivo- 
cation, the  conclusions  he  had  airived 
at.  It  is  interesting  that  the  conclusioiis 
that  he,  as  an  avowed  conservative,  ar- 
rived at  so  parallel  those  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  had 
arrived  at  some  time  ago. 

As  I  have  talked  with  constituents  of 
mine  throughout  Illinois,  in  every  cor- 
ner of  the  State.  I  have  detected  no  ide- 
ological orientation  when  it  comes  to 
the  feelings  of  outrage  and  sorrow,  re- 
morse and  deep  concern  about  the  state 
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of  the  country  because  of  the  tr#una  of 
Watergate. 

We  address  this  question,  asj 
cans,  from  the  standpoint  of 
know  what  underlies  this  prol 
that  we  can  better  imderstand 
ture  of  it,  and  then  to  try  to  di 
what  our  responsibility  is. 

Senator  Bucklzt's  statement 
calling  for  the  President's  resli 
obviously  is  going  to  make  the  si 
more  perilous  for  the  President ; 
Senator  Buckley  speaks  as  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  he  I 
as  a  Republican,  and  he  speakdtas  an 
avowed  conservative  who  has  artilulated 
as  well  as  anyone  the  principles  li|  which 
he  believes  so  deeply. 

Each  of  us  is  called  upon 
where  we  stand  on  this  mattei 
reading   very    carefully    the   si 
made  by  Senator  Buckley,  I  ha^ 
eluded  that  my  own  position  rei 
changed.  Resignation  is  a  persol 
cision  which  only  Richard  Nix< 
self,  can  make:  and  anything  I 
would  not  be  likely  to  influence 
mmt.  I  have  stated  that  any 
President  of  the  United  States 
member  of  his  stafiF  would  want 
privately  my  opinion  or  would 
have  my  recommendation  or 
I  would  always  be  honored  to 
them. 

But  in  this  case  the  Presid|nt  has 
stated  that  he  does  not  choose  t§  resign 
and  we  have  no  choice,  but  to  a>ntinue 
with  the  constitutionally  authoi^ed  im- 
peachment procedures. 

The  distinguished  Senator  frlm  Ne- 
braska has  made  mention  of  the  loetility 
of  the  media  and  of  the  press.  I  vesume 
that  this  is  a  statement  that  ctuld  be 
made  and  probably  1ms  been  msle  ever 
since  the  Founding  Fathers  of  lie  Re- 
public about  tlie  way  the  pr«  has 
treated  Just  about  every  Presideim  of  the 
United  States  that  has  ever  hell  office. 
Yet.  the  press  need  not  apolog^,  be- 
cause by  the  very  nature  of  theiiAunique 
role  under  our  form  of  governmtnt,  the 
fourth  estate  must  take  what  I  h|>pe  will 
always  be  an  attitude  of  connructive 
criticism.  And.  they  must  alwas  probe 
and  dig.  To  his  credit,  the  Presid^it  him- 
self has  paid  tribute  to  certain  members 
of  the  press  and  media  throng^  whose 
persistence  and  determination  iiore  of 
the  truth  and  more  of  the  facts  oCWater- 
gate  have  been  brought  to  the  s4^"tion 
of  the  American  people.  | 

Certainly,  as  Senator  BncKlzr  has 
said,  he  has  been  searching  for  th|  deeper 
meaning  of  Watergate.  Certaialy,  the 
S^uite  of  tlie  United  States  in  Ms  over- 
whelming vote  to  undertake  a  t%)rough 
aiul  objective  investigation  of  tl^  mat- 
ter, did  80  in  a  bipartisan  way  bf  a  vote 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  We  ^It  that 
was  our  duty;  it  was  our  obligsftioiL  It 
was  not  a  responsibility  that  s^yoae  I 
know  of  really  sought.  It  was  it  first 
accepted  only  with  deep  reluctailce  and 
deep  concern.  But  each  of  us  in  t&e  Sen- 
ate looked  upon  it  as  the  consti||itional 
responsibUity  of  anyone  who  hai  sworn 
to  uphold  tlie  Constitution,  to  thoroughly 
investigate  to  »ee  whether  anyjnember 
holding  public  office  or  any  offlc^  of  the 
US   Government  has  done  anjlhing  to 
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subvert  the  Constitution,  and  Lf  so  what 
legislative  remedies  might  be  appro- 
priate. 

I  say  that  because  If  the  Constitution 
is  subverted  in  any  way  then  the  rights, 
responsibilities,  duties,  and  principles  by 
which  we  all  live  are  diminished. 

Also,  of  course,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  overwhelming  vote — I  be- 
lieve with  only  four  negative  votes — has 
given  their  Judiciary  Committee  subpena 
power  so  that  the  House  may  carry  out 
its  constitutional  duties  to  determine 
whether  a  bill  of  impeachment  should  be 
voted  by  the  House.  The  President  him- 
self has  expressed  the  hope  that  this 
would  be  carried  forward  expeditiously 
and  speedily,  consistent  with  fairness, 
prudence,  and  the  careful  thought  that 
such  a  momentous  suction  requires. 

This  is  the  choice  we  are  faced  with 
now.  I  personally  believe  the  process  as 
it  moves  forward  is  a  process  the  Nation 
will  be  able  to  take.  We  drew  our  im- 
peachment procedures  outlined  in  the 
Constitution  from  English  law.  Great 
Britain  had  to  go  through  many  trau- 
matic Impeachment  proceedings;  yet 
somehow  the  nation  and  the  people  were 
able  to  stu-vlve. 

This  Nation  consists  of  the  most  highly 
educated,  best  informed  electorate  the 
world  has  ever  known.  As  we  gain  in  our 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  im- 
peachment process,  I  think  that  the  feel- 
ing of  tlie  country  which  is  being 
expressed  is  not  one  of  hysteria,  it  is  one 
of  sadness,  and  one  of  considerable 
thought.  Many  of  the  same  thought 
processes  that  Senator  Buckley  so  elo- 
quently expressed  today  have  been  ex- 
pressed privately  by  citizens  who  are 
tnring  to  think  it  through  themselves. 

I  think  we  have  the  strength  and  the 
resilience  to  go  through  this  process  and 
there  certainly  seems  to  be  agreement  in 
both  branches  of  Government  that  we 
must,  because  the  only  alternative  is 
resignation.  I  happen  to  think  as  we  go 
through  this  process  we  are  going  to  get 
a  greater  understanding  of  the  wisdom 
of  our  Pounding  Fathers  and  a  greater 
understanding  of  what  the  separation  of 
power  means  to  this  country. 

I  have  had  any  number  of  people  say, 
"Thank  God  for  the  fact  we  have  the 
separation  of  powers;  not  one  branch, 
not  one  individual,  not  one  group  of 
men."  Many  of  them,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  well  knows,  had 
immense  power  in  their  hands,  they  were 
never  elected  to  a  single  office  and  they 
were  not  accountable  to  a  single  individ- 
ual In  the  electorate;  only  accountable 
to  one  person.  Certainly  there  must  be 
some  checks  on  the  excesses  and  abuses 
of  that  power.  The  judicial  branch  and 
the  legislative  branch  of  Government 
have  pro\ided  those  checks. 

As  we  imderstand  the  nature  of  this 
form  of  government  that  has  been  so 
wisely  designed,  that  process  alone  is  go- 
ing to  be  an  extraordinarily  valuable 
process.  Certainly,  as  we  understand  bet- 
ter what  happened  in  this  phenomenon 
of  Watergate  we  are  going  to  understand 
better  our  respoasibiUty  as  legislators  to 
never  again  permit  such  a  thing  to  hap- 
pen. The  President  himself  has  called 
this  a  "sordid  aflfair"  and  ho  has  said  we 


must  get  it  behind  us  and  learn  from  this 
example  what  must  be  done.  The  Presi- 
dent himself  has  proposed  an  election  re- 
form bill,  many  parts  of  which  I  can  con- 
cur with  and  certain  parts  of  which  I  dis- 
agree with  strongly.  But  it  happens  that 
both  the  legislative  branch  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  are  together  on  the  fact 
that  we  do  need  legislation  to  check  some 
of  the  abuses  that  have  crept  into  our 
system.  We  can  reaffirm  our  faith  that 
the  principles  on  w  hich  our  Government 
is  based,  particularly  the  need  for  a 
strcwig  legislature  and  Judiciary  as  a 
check  on  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment, can  be  advantageous,  and  we  can 
gain  from  this  tragic  situation  we  now 
face. 

The  pressure  now  becomes  still  greater 
for  the  President  to  cooperate  fully  witli 
the  various  investigatory  bodies,  for  time 
is  running  out.  In  the  minds  of  many, 
obviously,  it  already  Is  too  late. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  would  reit- 
erate on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  what  I 
reiterated  in  Illinois  this  weekend,  that 
the  process  still  can  be  reversed.  There  is 
still  time  for  full,  total,  and  complete  co- 
operation to  come  from  the  executive 
branch  of  Government.  Senator  Gold- 
WATER  indicated  montlis  ago  that  the 
leadership  can  be  taken  back  and  the 
initiative  can  be  taken  back  by  the  White 
House  by  voluntarily  putting  forward 
this  information  so  reasonable  men 
would  see  It.  This  is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  umocence  or  guilt  of  any  of  the 
parties  in  tins  case,  yet  it  does  not  deny 
the  courts,  the  Special  Prosecutor,  or  tlie 
House  of  Representatives  evidence.  And 
this  is  not  presented  as  a  request  for  a 
fishing  expedition,  or  the  requests  ot 
dozens  of  people  to  paw  through  White 
House  files,  but  rather  for  specific  tapes 
and  memoranda  specified  as  to  nature, 
demonstrated  to  be  germane.  The  barrier 
standing  in  the  way  of  delivery  of  such 
evidence  will  only  continue  to  block  the 
path  on  which  we  have  been  going. 

We  all  face  this  matter  with  the  pray- 
erful hope  that  we  shall  be  led  to  do  the 
right  thing,  and  then  we  will  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  express  what  we  feel  Is  right. 

No  one  has  been  more  staunch  in  his 
friendship  and  support  of  the  adminis- 
tration than  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
but  he  has  found  in  his  conscience,  his 
judgment,  and  his  heart  the  necessity  of 
differing  on  some  occasions,  and  he  has 
forthrlghtly  presented  his  viewpoint 

In  this  case,  though  I  disagi-ee  wiUi 
some  of  the  things  which  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York  has 
said  in  his  statement,  I  do  feel,  and  I 
know,  that  he  has  said  it  only  after  the 
most  prayerful  thought  and  recognition 
of  the  deepest  implications  of  what  he 
has  had  to  say.  In  effect,  he  is  sending  a 
message,  and  sending  it  in  the  most  effec- 
tive, forceful  way  he  can,  and  the  mes- 
sage is  almost  luiivereal— full,  detailed, 
and  complete  cooperation  now  between 
the  Wliite  House,  the  e.xecutive  branch  of 
the  Government,  and  the  judiciary 
branch  Is  the  only  way  to  ward  off  the 
confrontation— you  might  say  the  colli- 
sion course — we  are  now  on. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  would  be 
the  last  to  question  Senator  BucKirr's 
good  faith  In  hLs  assessment  of  what  the 
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President  should  do.  But  I  feel  obliged  to 
suggest  that  there  is  one  inescapable 
question  that  every  American  should  ask 
himself  before  joining  in  a  demand  or  a 
suggestion  tliat  the  President  resign. 

That  question  is:  What  if  the  Presi- 
dent is  innocent?  If  the  President  is 
guilty,  then  I  agree  with  Senator  Buck- 
let  that  lii.  Nixon  should  resign.  But 
if  Mr.  Nixcm  Is  iimocent,  as  he  claims 
to  be,  I  feel  it  would  be  destructive  to  the 
long-range  best  Interests  of  the  coimtry 
for  him  to  yield  to  the  rising  clamor. 

Without  criticizing  anyone  holding  a 
differing  view,  for  myself  I  see  this  mat- 
ter as  a  question  of  whether  tliis  Nation 
is  to  be  reduced  to  surrendering  to  pro- 
voked emotions.  Ironically,  we  find  our- 
selves at  a  i>olnt  in  history  when  it  is 
not  populEur  to  cling  to  the  principle  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  like 
every  other  citizen,  is  entitled  to  due 
process  and  a  presumption  of  innocence 
until  proved  guilty.  But  it  is  a  principle 
very  dear  to  me,  and  as  a  matter  of  con- 
science, I  cannot  depart  from  it.  Pontius 
Pilate,  in  a  far  more  significant  instance, 
washed  his  hands  of  responsibihty,  and 
that  error  will  forever  haunt  his  name. 

My  differences  with  President  Nixon, 
both  prior  to  and  since  my  becoming  a 
U.S.  Senator,  are  a  matter  of  record.  In 
all  candor,  I  have  regretted  his  failures 
to  uphold  the  principles  of  conservatism. 
But  I  honestly  feel  that  coriservatlves 
will  make  a  serious  error  if  they  advocate 
that  a  President,  if  he  is  truly  iimocent, 
resign  to  appease  a  hostile  press,  or  even 
a  majority  of  his  countrymen. 

So  that  I  will  not  be  misunderstood, 
Mr.  President,  let  me  reiterate:  If  the 
President  is  guilty,  he  should  resign.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  he  honestly  feels  that 
he  Is  innocent,  he  should  stand  his 
ground.  All  the  rest  of  us,  meanwhile, 
should  accord  him  due  process,  and  the 
presiunption  of  innocence  until  proved 
giiilty.  Otherwise,  we  cannot  hereafter 
plead  that  we  were  faithful  to  piinciples 
which  are  the  bedrock  of  this  Nation's 
stability  and  survival. 


«tor  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  , 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Haskell),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoMiNicK),  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  <Mr.  Bellmon). 


APPOINTMENTS    BY    THE    VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuDDLESTON).  The  Chau",  on  behalf  of 
the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  10  United 
State  Code  4355(a),  aimoimces  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  following  Senators  to 
the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy:  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (  Mr.  Stevens). 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  in  accordance  with  10  United 
States  Code  6968(a),  appoints  the  fol- 
lowing Senatoi-s  to  the  Boai-d  of  Visitors 
to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy:  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias). 

Tlie  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  in  accordance  with  10  United 
States  Code  9355(a),  appoints  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  to  the  Board  of  Visitors 
to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy :  the  Sen- 


CONGRESSIONAL   BUDGET  ACT   OF 
1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1541)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  reform  of  congressional  pro- 
cedures with  respect  to  the  enactment 
of  fiscal  measures;  to  provide  ceilings  on 
Federal  expenditures  and  the  national 
debt;  to  create  a  budget  committee  in 
each  House;  to  create  a  congressional 
office  of  the  budget,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  and  Mr. 
CRANSTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  How  long 
does  the  Senator  wish  me  to  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  About  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  the  Senator  that  he  may 
speak  first.  I  wish  to  address  myself  to 
the  pending  budget  reform  bill. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  prob- 
ably no  action  by  this  Congress  will  have 
greater  or  more  far-reaching  con- 
sequences for  the  American  people  and 
our  Nation's  economy  than  the  refonn 
of  our  legislative  budget  process. 

The  need  is  great. 

The  Government  appears  to  have  lost 
control  of  spending. 

Middle-income  families,  wage  earn- 
ers, businessmen,  the  poor,  the  elderly, 
are  all  the  helpless  victims  of  inflation 
due  in  large  part  to  past  Government 
spending  for  cold  and  hot  wars  and 
fueling  the  arms  race.  The  congressional 
practice  of  piecemeal  budgeting,  ap- 
propriating funds  for  this  program  and 
then  that,  in  response  first  to  this  de- 
mand and  then  that,  without  prudent 
regard  for  the  availability  of  adequate 
revenues,  is  heading  us  toward  fiscal 
crisis.  The  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  will 
not  tolerate  tliis  situation  any  longer. 

The  establishment  of  a  congressional 
budget  process  Is  an  idea  whose  time 
should  have  come  many  years  ago.  In 
1921,  Congress  created  an  executive 
budget  process,  gave  the  President  a 
Budget  Bureau  to  manage  the  Federal 
bm-eaucracy,  and  equipped  him  with 
great  power  over  the  preparation  of  the 
budget  and  the  financial  operations  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

That  was  more  than  50  years  ago.  In 
the  intervening  half  centmy.  Congress 
has  done  little  to  bolster  its  own  budget 
capability.  Half-hearted  measures  were 
taken  in  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  but  the  business  of  budget 
conti-ol  requires  the  full  commitment  of 
the  resources  of  the  legislative  branch. 

S.  1541 — the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974 — is  a  giant  step  toward  the  resto- 
ration to  Congress  of  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  purse  which  it  was  assigned 
by  the  Founding  Fathers  almost  200  years 
ago. 

This  step  comes  at  a  time  when  public 
confidence  in  the  institutions  of  Ameri- 
can Government  is  at  an  all-time  low.  It 


comes  at  a  time  when  the  economy  \f, 
suffering  both  rampant  inflation  and 
rising  unemployment.  It  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  Federal  budget  shows  still  an- 
other cost  escalation  and  still  another 
deficit.  It  follows  a  year  in  which  the 
President  challenged  Congress  on  basic 
issues  of  constitutional  authority  and 
impounded  funds  in  vi<dation  of  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  law. 

The  establishment  of  a  congressional 
budget  process  thus  comes  at  a  time  when 
bold  remedies  are  needed  for  the  ills  of 
America.  Budget  reform  by  itself  can 
play  an  important  role  in  upgrading  the 
capability  of  Congress  to  respond  to 
modem  problems  and  conditions  in  an 
informed  and  responsible  way.  By  cre- 
ating a  congressional  budget  process — 
one  in  which  Congi*ess  becomes  directly 
involved  in  determining  national  eco- 
nomic policy  and  national  priorities — 
S.  1541  promises  to  give  Congress  the 
means  and  instruments  for  restoring 
fiscal  integrity  to  American  Government. 

In  budget  reform,  the  remedy  must  fit 
the  problem.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  in 
favor  of  reform,  but  the  reforms  must  be 
workable  and  fair.  I  have  been  active  in 
the  effort  to  reform  the  budget,  working 
particularly  clase  to  this  effort,  at  vary- 
ing times,  with  Senators  Percy,  Roth, 
and  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  each  able  advo- 
cates of  fiscal  responsibihty.  S.  1541  is  the 
product  of  an  extraordinary  effort  in- 
volving many  Members  and  committees 
of  the  Senate  to  insure  a  balanced,  prag- 
matic approach.  The  legislation  first  was 
considered  almost  a  year  ago  in  the  Sub- 
committee (HI  Budgeting,  Management, 
and  Expenditures  imder  the  able  chair- 
manship of  Senator  Lee  Metcalf  of 
Montana.  It  was  given  extensive  review 
by  the  full  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee under  the  able  leadership  of  Sena- 
tor Sam  Ervin,  and  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  November  1973.  Because  of  its  im- 
pact on  the  rules  and  procedures  of  the 
Senate,  S.  1541  then  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  (m  Rules  and  Administration 
for  its  consideration.  That  committee 
guided  by  its  able  chairman,  Senator 
Howard  Cannon,  determined  that  fur- 
ther revisions  would  be  desirable,  and 
under  the  creative  leadership  of  the  ma- 
jority whip  of  the  Senate — Senator 
Robert  C.  Byrd — a  special  task  force 
was  convened  to  develop  a  consistent 
and  workable  set  of  reforms.  Staff  repre- 
sentatives from  many  committees  par- 
ticipated in  the  work  of  the  task  force, 
so  that  in  the  form  that  it  is  now  before 
the  Senate,  S.  1541  represents  a  conver- 
gence of  viewpoints. 

I  have  indicated  that  budget  improve- 
ment must  be  tailored  to  fit  the  par- 
ticular problems  that  face  the  Senate.  In 
this  regard.  S.  1541  succeeds  remarkably 
well.  It  is  not  a  wish  hst  of  "good  ideas' 
but  a  careful  response  to  the  various  dls- 
abihties  of  the  existing  budget  proces.s. 

One  problem  is  that  Congress  not  onl>' 
lacks  staff  and  information  of  its  own  but 
that  it  is  dependent  upon  the  executive 
branch — the  President  and  his  budget 
agents — for  much  of  the  information  it 
gets.  A  dependent  branch  cannot  be  a 
coequal  branch.  A  legislature  which  does 
iK)t  possess  the  fiscal  i-esovuxies  of  its  own 
cannot  fulfill  its  vital  role  as  the  guard- 
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Ian  of  the  Treasuiy-  A  vety  first  step  In 
budget  reform,  therefore,  must  be  the 
f  onnatioQ  (tf  a  congressional  office  of  the 
budget  with  broad  power  to  obtain  In- 
formation  and  to  assist  all  committees 
and  Senators  in  their  year-roimd  budget 
reomnsibllities.  For  this  purpose,  a  com- 
mittee staff — however,  indispensable  It 
may  be — is  not  an  adequate  substitute. 
Congress  must  not  be  turned  into  an 
executiire  committee,  in  which  a  small 
groiv  of  Members  hold  a  monopoly  on 
budget  informati(Hi  and  intelligence. 
Under  S.  1541  every  Member  is  called 
upoiy  to  make  budget  decisions,  and  if 
these  decisions  are  to  be  based  upon 
timely  and  accurate  information,  the 
new  congressional  budget  office  must  be 
available  to  all.  I  strongly  support  the 
creation  oi  a  congressional  o£&e  of  the 
budget  as  provided  in  S.  1541,  and  I  hope 
that  this  Chamber  will  not  ^ute  the 
cause  of  budget  improvement  by  settling 
for  less  than  a  full  staff.  - 

A  second  step  must  be  the  formation 
of  new  budget  committees  in  t^e  Senate 
and  House.  Despite  their  consistent^  re- 
spoosible  approach  to  Federal  spending, 
the  Appropriations  Conunittees  cannot 
properly  eooslder  all  facets  of  the  budget. 
They  cannot  give  adequate  attention  to 
the  Impact  of  the  budget  on  the  economy, 
to  the  appropriate  level  of  surplus  or  def- 
icit in  the  budget,  or  to  the  debt  of  the 
United  States.  For  these  reasons,  a  com- 
mittee which  can  relate  revenues  to  ex- 
penditures needs  to  be  established.  But 
the  new  Budget  Committee  will  not  in- 
fringe on  the  work  and  jurisdiction  of 
either  the  Senate  Finance  or  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  It  will  deal  with 
ov»aU  fiscal  policy  and  with  broad  na- 
tional priorities,  not  with  particular 
spending  or  tax  issues. 

A  third  feature  of  budget  reform — and 
one  which  is  central  to  S.  1541— is  the 
creation  of  a  flexible  and  comprehensive 
congressional  budget  process.  As  de- 
signed in  S.  1541,  the  process  will  enable 
Congress  to  0(»isider  basic  econmnic  and 
policy  matters  before  it  proceeds  to  In- 
dividual appnH>riation  measures.  It  will 
provide  for  adoption  by  June  1  of  each 
year  of  a  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  which  sets  appropriate  levels  for 
total  revenues,  expenditures,  and  debt 
and  allocates  the  spending  among  major 
functional  categories.  The  congressional 
budget  would  gidde  but  not  limit  con- 
gressional action  on  the  various  appro- 
priation bills.  Following  enactment  of  all 
appropriations.  Congress  would  adopt  a 
second  budget  resolution  that  fixes 
spending  limits  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

This  congressional  budget  process 
would  operate  within  a  revised  October  1 
through  September  30  fiscal  calendar. 
The  main  purposes  of  an  October  1  fiscal 
start  is  to  give  CMigress  ample  time  for 
its  enlarged  budget  responsibilities  and 
to  put  an  end  to  the  use  of  continuing 
resolutions  which  have  become  a  way 
of  life  in  Congress.  I  believe  that  the 
new  budget  timetable  is  realistic  and 
will  enable  Congress  to  complete  all  its 
budget  work  before  the  start  of  ^the  fiscal 
year. 

Another  feature  of  Uie  legislation  is 
to  amend  the  Antideflciency  Ac^  so  as  to 
clarify  its  intent  and  prevent  t|ie  use  of 
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budgetary  reserves  to  Impound  appropri- 
ated funds.  The  approach  unbodied  in  S. 
1541  diffen  In  some  ways  from  the  legis- 
lation passed  by  the  Senate  last  year.  It 
seeks  to  firmly  guard  against  impr(n>er 
impoundments,  but  it  also  strives  to 
avoid  a  confrontation  with  the  President 
or  to  cripple  his  ability  to  prudently 
manage  the  Federal  Government. 

S.  1541  has  many  provisions  to  expand 
the  information  available  to  Congress, 
to  encourage  the  review  and  evaluation 
of  programs,  and  to  provide  long-range 
data  on  the  future  impact  of  the  budget. 
It  is  a  comprehensive  package  of  legisla- 
tion and  1  urge  this  body  to  give  its 
wholeheai-ted  approval. 

The  basic  principles  of  S.  1541  must 
be  enacted  by  Congress. 

Amendments  will  be  offered,  and  I 
expect  to  support  some  of  them.  But  I 
hope  that  whatever  actions  we  take  dur- 
ing the  Senate's  consideration  of  S.  1541 
will  not  weaken  the  bill's  basic  provision 
of  a  congressional  budgetary  process  that 
links  overall  spending  to  overall  income 
imder  a  sensible  annual  ceiling. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  distinguished  acting  majority  leader 
and  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill  whether 
they  liave  in  mind  any  suggestions  so 
that  we  may  expedite  the  process  of  con- 
sidering amendments.  Would  it  be  our 
objective  to  try  to  finish  the  bill  by 
Thursday  night? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  tliink  it  would  be  best  that  we  not  set 
any  target  date  on  tomorrow  for  com- 
pletion of  the  pending  bill. 

Presumably  we  could  complete  action 
on  this  bill  this  week,  perhaps  by  Thurs- 
day. However,  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  attempt  at  this  point  to  set  a 
target  date.  If  the  measiu^  is  of  such 
far-reaching  significance,  I  would  not 
want  to  even  see  a  time  agreement 
developed  on  this  bill  tomorrow,  and  not 
before  Thursday. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
be  the  hope  of  the  leadership  to  finish 
the  pending  bill  this  week? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  By  Tliursday 
or  Friday. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  fully  concur  tiiat 
there  be  no  desire  at  all  to  rush  this  leg- 
islation through.  Our  full  consideration 
of  the  pending  bill  would  Indicate  that 
we  want  everyone  to  imderstand  the  bill. 

Again,  I  rejieat  an  invitation  to  every 
Member  of  the  Senate.  At  11:45  am..  I 
will  have  a  slide  presentation  which  will 
enable  each  Senator  to  have  the  back- 
gromid  for  what  went  into  the  many  fea- 
tures of  the  bill.  I  will  be  able  in  an  In- 
formal session  to  answer  as  many  ques- 
tions as  possible.  I  will  be  very  happy  to 
be  joined  by  both  the  members  of  the 
Conmiittee  on  Government  Operations 
by  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

If  we  aim  to  finish  the  legislation  this 
week,  that  will  be  fine.  If  necessary,  I 
think  we  should  take  all  the  time  re- 
quired, because  the  more  we  understand 
the  bill,  the  better  will  be  able  to  imple- 
ment it  to  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the 
law. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  think  that  every  Senator  should  have 
a  resuonable  time  frame  within  wliich 


to  understand  the  bill  and  offer  amend- 
ments thereto. 

I  suppose  that  the  distinguished  cluJr- 
man  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  would  agree  that  we  might 
probably  assume  that  the  Senate  will 
complete  action  certainly  by  the  close  oi 
business  Friday. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  believe  that  we  can  com- 
plete action  by  Tliursday.  So  far  as  I 
know,  most  of  the  Members  who  have 
amendments  to  offer  are  in  favor  of  the 
bill  as  a  whole.  And  their  amendments 
will  be  directed  at  narrow,  specific  points. 

For  that  reason.  I  think  that  the  bill 
can  be  handled  with  more  than  the 
usual  dispatch. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  would  it 
be  possitde  to  think  in  terms  of  comhig 
in  somewiiat  earlier  on  "ITiursday  morn- 
ing? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Perhaps  by 
Thursday,  yes.  I  thought  that  it  would 
be  better  if  we  not  cwne  In  before  noon 
on  tomorrow.  We  shall  see  how  much 
progress  we  make  on  tomorrow.  If  need 
be.  on  Thursday  the  Senate  can  convene 
earlier  than  the  hour  of  noon. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, tiie  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  fel- 
lows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  the  hour  of 
12  o'clock  tomorrow.  After  the  two  lead- 
ers or  their  designees  have  been  recog- 
nized under  the  standing  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished s«uor  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cook)  will  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  after  which 
there  will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  til  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  with  statements 
limited  therein  to  5  minutes  each;  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  Senate  will 
resiune  the  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished business,  S.  1541. 

I  would  presume  that  most  of  the 
opening  statements  have  been  made  to- 
day. I  should  say,  in  that  regard,  that  it 
is  not  often  in  recent  years  that  an  entire 
day  has  been  consumed  by  opening  state- 
ments. As  a  usual  thing,  even  on  the  most 
important  and  controversial  bills  in  re- 
cent times,  amendments  have  been  of- 
fered thereto  as  a  general  rule  on  the  first 
day  and  action  has  ensued  thereon. 

I  think  it  is  good  that  some  of  the 
opening  statements  have  been  made  on 
this  bill,  because  of  its  importance;  and 
if  fiu-ther  opening  statements  are  to  be 
made  tomorrow,  it  would  be  perfectly 
appropriate  to  hear  them.  However,  I 
would  assiune  that  some  Senators  will  be 
ready  to  offer  amendments  on  tomorrow. 
If  so,  yea-and-nay  votes  will  occur 
thereon. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move.  In  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
12  noon  on  tomorrow. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5:48 
pjn.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row. Wednesday,  March  20.  1974.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


NOMINA-nONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  Uie 
Senate  on  March  19, 1974: 

Board  fob  Inteknationai.  Broadcasting 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting for  terms  of  8  years: 

David  M.  Absblre.  of  Vlrgmia. 

John  P.  Roche,  of  Massachusetts. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  Board  for  Internatlonsa  Broad- 
casting for  terms  of  2  years: 

TbtKnas  H.  Quinn.  of  Rhode  Island. 

Abbott  M.  Washburn  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Department  of  the  Treasubt 

David  Robert  Macdonald,  of  lUinoIs,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  vice 
Edward  L.  Morgan,  resigned. 
Thk  Judicxart 

Joseph   W.   Morris,   of   CHdahoma,    to   be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Oklahoma,  vice  Edwin  Langley.  deceased. 
Department  of  Jttstice 

William  S.  Schloth,  of  Georgia  to  be 
tT.S.  attorney  for  the  middle  district  of 
Georgia  for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

Feoerai.  Communications  Commission 

Luther  Holcomb,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  Federal  Commvuilcatlons  Commission 
for  the  unexpired  term  of  seven  years  from 
July  1,  1968,  vice  H.  Rex  Lee,  resigned. 
Farm  C&Eorr  Administration 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board,  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  for  terms  expiring 
March  31. 1980: 

Galen  B.  Brubaker,  of  Virginia,  vice  J. 
Homer  Remsberg. 

Dennis  S.  Lundsgaaid,  of  Iowa,  vice  C.  Ev- 
erett Spangler. 

VS.  Armt 

The  following-namaed  ofBcers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  indicated  uzMler  the  pro- 
visions of  tlUe  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3284  and  3307: 

To  be  major  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Elvy  Benton  Roberts,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Lt.  Gen.  James  George  Kalergls,  029-10- 
0210.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  Vincent  Henry  Hlis,  611-16- 
2327.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

Ma].  Gen.  Theodore  Antonelll,  045-12-^195. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  WlUlam  Eugene  McLeod,  443-12- 
4875,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  Warren  Pezdlrtz,  226-46- 
8806,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  Darrte  Hewitt  Richards,  081-32- 
6503.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  Stewart  Canfleld  Meyer,  081-82- 
3011.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  Ralph  Julian  Richards,  Jr..  440- 
10-0485,  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general.  VS.  Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  John  Carpenter  Raaen,  Jr.,  224- 
52-6314,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 


Maj.  Gen.  Maurice  Wesley  Kendall,  309-18- 
8146.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  Harold  Robert  Parfltt.  176-32- 
1174,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
{jeiieral,  U.S.  Army) . 

JIaj.  Gen.  George  Gordon  Cantlay.  576-09- 
4393.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  Robert  Charles  Hlxon.  288-18- 
5794.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  Verne  Lyle  Bowers,  50&-14-1019, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  John  Kirk  Singlaub,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Avmy  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  Harold  Robert  Aaron,  807-16- 
4531,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  Jeffrey  Greenwood  Smith,  257- 
30-8277,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  VS.  Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  Harold  Arthur  Kissinger,  388- 
14-3938.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  Richard  Hulbert  Groves.  042-32- 
1C84.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  Edward  Pitzpatrick,  Jr.. 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(brigadier  general,  U.S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  Harold  Gregory  Moore,  401-16- 
2390.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  VS.  Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  Peter  George  Olenchuk,  196-14- 
3593,  Army  of  il^a  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  Dennis  Philip  McAullffe.  051-18- 
0i04,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  Robert  Carter  McAllster,  404- 
16-6944,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

In  the  Armt 

The  following-named  person  for  reappoint- 
ment In  the  acUve  list  of  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States,  from  temporary  dis- 
ability retired  list,  imder  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  section  1211: 
To  he  lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Army  and 
lieutenant  colonel,  Army  of  the  United  States 

Sheftel,  Lawrence  A.  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  jjereon  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army,  by  transfer  in  the 
grade  specified,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3283  through 
3294: 

To  be  captain 

Mack,  Arthur  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  In  the  Regu- 
lar Army  of  the  United  States,  m  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  2106, 
3283,  3284,  3286.  3287.  3288.  and  3290: 

Adamson,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adnot,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Agness.  Wayne  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

AUard.  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Altobello,  Roy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anders,  Michael  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson.  Robert  B,,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Angulo,  Jeffrey  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Antonelll,  Michael  A..  296-4e-6569. 

Arval,  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bailey.  Leslie  C.  267-«6-7685. 

Baird,  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barker.  WUllam  E..  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barney,  Casey  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barone,  Domenlco  L..  660-8S-4258. 

Barron,  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barry,  D«ve  D..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BartkoskI,  Terry  P-.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bartlett,  Laxnrence  W..  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barton,  Roy  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Bassert.  David  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becker,  Edward  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beene,  Robert  D.,  Jr.,  409-fl2-733a 
Belnlng.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benckendorf .  Scott  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett.  BasU  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  Leon  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benolt,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bethea.  Levern,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bingham,  Michael  A..  250-8O-7144. 
Blnkoskl,  Ted  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bohl.  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bohllng,  Alan  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bolante.  Jesse.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bond,  Gregory  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonestroo,  Paul  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bosley.  Charles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowen.  Patrick  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd,  Barry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd,  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradley.  Gary  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brandollnl,  Alan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breton.  Gerard  D.,  004—44-9350. 
Brom.  Larry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Robert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Steven  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bunch,  Parker  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burd,  Eric  A.,  632-S4-0441. 
Burke.  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bvurkert,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bui-nett.  James  A.,  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bush,  Bruce  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Busby.  David  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butcher,  Bruce  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buzzetta.  Lawrence  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bynum,  WlUlam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CaldweU,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caramons.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell.  Richard  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Robert  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CampbeU,  Larry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campos.  Ismael.  584-50-704O. 
Carper,  David  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carranza,  Hector,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carroll.  Samuel  J.,  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  Alvln  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chase.  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christman,  Douglas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christian.  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Ronald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clutch.  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cobb,  WlUlam  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole,  Rldiard  L.  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Como,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connor,  Timothy  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper.  King  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  PhlUip  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cope,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Copenhaver.  Stuart  C.  226-74-^78. 
Corley.  Richard  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coroalles,  Anthony  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cottone.  Gary  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  Alan  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craddock,  Gary  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawford,  Robert  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crlm.  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crlmens,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cruz,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cunningham,  Lee  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darden,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dardis.  Dennis  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daugherlty,  Lyle  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Samuel  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Day,  PhUlp  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I>e  Long.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dean.  Arlis  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deford.  Roy  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Della-Moretta,  Leonard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlbert,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dillard,  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dillon,  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlmaria,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dixon.  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorsey,  Ronald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Driest.  Charles  W..  369-5*6521  | 
Duffy.  Lee  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  | 

DunbRm.  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  f 
Dunnavant.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX.^ 
Durham.  Brascom  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX^ 
fJurliam,  Dwight  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  j 
Edwards,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  5 
Ssteve.  Jean  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  a 

Everett,  Henry  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXXS 
Evers,  Michael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  1 
ragan.  Boyde  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fiiils.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
{■alstenhammer.  William  L  .  050 

ferguson,  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Forrell,  Paul  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ferrlter,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fette.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fields,  Charles  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fischer,  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Flanagan,  Stephen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Flick.  Gregory  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Flick,  Ronald  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Foote,  Dennis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Frazier.  Gregory  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fugate.  Pred  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Furches.  Timothy  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

GarcU,  Israel  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gatlin.  Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gebhardt,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gerding.  Bernard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gerlach.  Robert  J..  395-42-395S. 

Giles.  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gilkes,  George  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goodroe,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Graham,  Daniel  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Graham,  Howard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gramllng,  Freddie  W.,  Jr.,  260-88-96< 

Grant.  Raymond  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gray.  Troy  R..  431-98-^227. 

Greene.  Derrell  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Greffrath.  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grimm.  Charles  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Groom.  WUUam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gruener,  Mark  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  Hagerman,  Harry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hales,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Haley,  Jack  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hall.  David  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hammond.  Linden  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hancock,  John  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hansen,  Lee  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harden.   Herschel   C.  in.   253-72-3#l 

Hardy.  Gerald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harris,  John  T.,  12S-42-1377. 

Harrison.  Douglas  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hart.  Gerald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hatcher.  Dtmald  H..  22»-7e-6384. 

Hauser,  Robert  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hayes,  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hayes.  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Havs,  Mark  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Heflin,  Tommy  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Heisserer.  Karl  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hemenway.  Herbert  O.,  471-62-41  IS 

Henderson,  WUltam  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hesnard,  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hightower.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlld,  Pred  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hill,  Stepban  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlrsawa,  Patrick  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hodge.  John  Paul.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hohosh,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Holbert,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Holland,  Wayman,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HolUngswortb,  Michael  G..  463-90-9|38 

Holllngsworth.  Jan  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  Holmes,  LesUe  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Holtz.  Jonathan  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hooter.  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Horan,  James  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hornbaker.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Houk.  Lonny  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Houston.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hovatter.  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Howland.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hoyt.  Calvin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hughes.  John  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hughes.  Warren  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Jackson.  Steven  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jacobs,  Brett  A  ,  541-C6-7550 


Jamison,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jennings,  Jimmy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jensen.  Gerald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenson.  Jonathan  R  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Roger  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Silas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Kevin  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Kenneth  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jue.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaohl.  Jeffrey  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kiirabin.  WlUianj  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kawamura.  Masateru.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keagle.  Richard  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keating.  Peter  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keels.  Rod  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keith.  Russell  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kellev.  Kevin  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelso,  Randall  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keown,  Woodrow,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kilpatrick,  Terry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
King.  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kirk.  Ronald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klaehre.  Igor  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klaudt,  Roiukld  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klein.  John  J.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knutson,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koeltzon.  Lounie  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koenig.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koppin.  Gordon  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kornackl,  Alan  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krezeczowskl,  Alan  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kupchtnsky,  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kurek.  Gerard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landowskl.  Gerald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langhenry.  Burton  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  William  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leigh.  Raymond  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lerums,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LewU.  Joseph  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Linker,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loerch,  Andrew  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lofton,  Artls  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long.  Ralph  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loomls.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loper,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lott,  Man'ln  A  ,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loya,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lucas,  Roy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luciano,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luebker,  Thonias  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyon.  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Machac,  George  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mackey.  Cleo  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marcel.  Dennis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marksteiner,  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Bobby  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martinez,  Josue  M.,  4S&-80-9898. 
Matthews.  Kenneth  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maumeuee.  James  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayes,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCluer.  Thomas  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McFadden,  Steven  R.,  411-S8-6224. 
McParlaln.  Patrick  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mclnemey,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McBrearty.  Patrick  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McBrlde.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McElwee.  Thomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKeag.  Alan  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKeown.  Wendell  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKilllp,  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MerrUl.  Edward  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer.  Robert  J.,  803-6^-2812. 
Mlgues.  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Bryant  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MiUer.  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mills.  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miner.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell.  Randall  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlzell.  James  T..  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moffett,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mogren,  Eric  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monroe.  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monteloiigo.  Dario.  4,59-68-T743. 


Moody.  Horace  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore,  Alan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moreau,  Terry  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  Paul  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  Allen  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mortensen,  Gregg  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Motsek.  Garv  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mullen.  Stanford  T..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Munlz.  Jose  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muramoto.  Garv  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy.  Philip  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers.  Terrence  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mvles.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NaUolskl.  Peter  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelsen.  Larry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nesmlth.  Gary  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nessel.  Steven  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Newell,  Lawrence  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Newsome,  Earl  St.  Clair,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nicholas,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Nichols,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nifong,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nishlda,  Melvln  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noble tt,  Alton  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Novak,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oatea.  Kenneth  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oi>al.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oblom.  Charles  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Connor,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson.  Carl  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owens,  Terry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pagano.  Salvatore  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palxr,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pancoast.  Ervln  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paseur.  Randall  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson.  Zachary.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearson.  Monte  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peppel.  Duane  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry.  Matthew  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips.  Manning  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips.  Mike  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pickens  MacArthur  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Plummer,  Alfie  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poquette,  Russell  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powell,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prater.  Benjamin  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  Percy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Principe,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Purdy,  Philip  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Quagllottl.  Gregory  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RMUord.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ragsdell,  Larry  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramos.  Edwin  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramsey.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Re.  Daniel  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rcdleske.  Daniel  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Redman,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reid,  Henry  L..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Revolinsky,  Philip  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds,  Randy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Revnolds,  Richard  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rliay.  Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson.  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richard.  Steven  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson,  Danny  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richie.  PhUip  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riley.  Sidney  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ritchey,  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robb,  Andrew  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Ro»)ert8,  Garry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bobuison,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roden,  Dan  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodriguez,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roesser.  Karl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rohner.  Stanley  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Root.  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowberg.  BrUn  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rueter,  Rodney  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rundle.  WUUam  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rymer,  WlUlam  H.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schale.  Steven  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schieman,  Kenneth  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidll,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scboen.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schofleld.  Timothy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwenne,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scofleld,  Arthur  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.Sealock,  Oratton  O.,  11,  537-8»-7906. 
Seidl,  Bernard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Seltz.  Robert  M.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Self,  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Serto,  Frank  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shally.  Timothy  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharp,  Gregory  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shea.  Carl  J,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheaves.  William  B.,  146-40-704B. 
Shepherd,  Morris  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shivers,  Brian  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sierra.  Nestor,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SUenok,  Alexander,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simmons,  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simpson,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slsco,  Jerry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skinner,  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skolud.  Heinz  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Larry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Leslie  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Morris  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Solomon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soper.  Alan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spencer,  Lanta  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spencer,  Jack  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spencer,  George  C.  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Squires,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
St.  Clair,  Coy  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Standlford.  Alan  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanley,  Jos^h  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stark,  Richard  M..  211-36-«904. 
Steenrod,  Frederick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stepbensen,  Dou^as  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Suarez,  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sur,  Stanford  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweeney,  Charles  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swlderek,  Peter  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swisher.  Richard  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tabor,  Thomas  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Talley,  Wade  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tamayo,  Avellno,  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tanel,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teeter.  Terry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Telle.  Theodore  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Charles  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  General  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas.  Glynn  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Chris  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thornton,  Smith  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TindoU.  Davis  D.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tipton.  Paul  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Treiber.  Randal  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trost,  Robert  W.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trusler,  Powell  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Undercoffer,  Graham  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Underwood.  Bennle  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Urbanskl,  JeflTrey  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Van  Daele,  Walter  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanlaethem,  George  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vara,  Joseph  J.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vtdal.  George  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlerclnskl,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VUlaplano.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wade,  Stewart  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker.  Bradford  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walkowskl,  WUUam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace,  Larry,  442-5O-2013. 
Walters,  Luis  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walton,  Jeffrey  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warner,  Mark  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waters,  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waters,  WUUam  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wedln,  Randall  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wesley.  Olan  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitehead.  Frank  G..  141-4S-7528. 
WUbourn,  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wiles,  Douglass  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  Evan  L.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams.  Joseph  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wills.  Bob  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson.  Peter  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  Stephen  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlndle.  Henry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wingfleld.  Fred  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winkles.  Ronald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wofflnden,  Duard  S..  628-76-eaS4. 
Woods.  Gary  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Anthony  H..  064-  40  4876. 


Ik  the  Abmt 
The   following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion  In   the   Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,    under    the    provisions    of    title    10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3299: 

ARMT    PROMOTION    LIST 

To  he  lieutenant  colonel 
Aoercromble,  Edward,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  BasU  R.,  Jr.,  003-12-W58. 
Adams,  John  E.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Paul  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX- 
Adamson,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adessa,  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aguew,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aguanno,  Edwin  M.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ahearn,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alnslie,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Albro,   Ames  S..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alderman,  Nathaniel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AUen.  Charles  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alvey,  Everett  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Andrew  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  DarreU  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  George  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,   Jerome   H..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.   Norman   R.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andre,  Nick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrew,   Donald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anklam,   Frederick   M..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anthis,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Applewhite,    Ray,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Apuna,  Samuel  K..  Jr,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Archibald,   Norman   E.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arkley.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armstrong.   Raymond.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Asente,  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atkinson.  Ellis  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ault,  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Avvedutl,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Awtrey.  Sherry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bachman,  Clayton  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bacon,  WlUls  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baddaker.    WUliam   L.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUey.   Kenneth   R..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey.  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUey,  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bain,  John  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  RusseU   A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baldwin.    Jessie   E.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baldwin,  WUllam  R.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUantyne.  John   L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balzhlser,  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bard,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bardwell,  James  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes.  Harold  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnitt,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrand.  Kerwood  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barron,  William  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barton.  Robert  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bass.  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauer.  Daniel  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eaughman,  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bayer,  William  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beam,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bean.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beasley,  Unton  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beaumont,  Charles  D..  210-24-O71S. 
Bedell,  Norman  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belcher.  Eugene  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BeU.  Frederick  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Benfer,  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benn.  Clark  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  WUlard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bertraud.  Milton  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bldwell.  Bruce  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blggerstaff.  Jack.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bilderback,  Gerald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blndmp,  Lavere  W.,  528-34-«e77. 
Blaker.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blanche.  John  O..  lU.  438-3»-0349. 
Bookman,  Leonard  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bodine,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boggs,  Joseph  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bole,  Albert  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonlto,  Louis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonner,  Laurence  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonomo,  Reno  J.,  536-5«-845a. 
Bonsall,  Edward  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boon.  Ivan  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Boose,  Gordon  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borum,  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowden,  John  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowdoln,  Arthur  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowling,  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd,  David  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd,  Gerald  M..  552-40-83«6. 
Boykln   Curtis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Boyle,  Dean  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bovle,  Dennis  M.,  178-24-966X 
Boyle,  WUllam  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bozeman,  Wallace  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradbury,  Donald  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradel,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brandt.  Leo  M.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breeding,  Gene  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breeding.  WlUlam  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bremiand,  Thomas  C... XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brenner,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BrUiton,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlzee,  Harry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brock   Mervine.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brodeur,  Alfred  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brogan,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broman,  Ralph  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brookshlre.  GraU  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Elmer  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  OlUe   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Sam  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Browne.  Robert  T.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Browne.  Roger  J.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brownlee.  Emory  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryant,  Deewitt  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryson.  Jack  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckhelt,  WUbxir  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckley.  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckley.  Fletcher  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckley.  Paul  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckner,  AUen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bullock,  Charles  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Btu-bules,  Peter  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burch,  Olger  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burdeau,  Edward  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burnett.  Clark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burnison.  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burr.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BurrU.  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler.  Alman  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler.  Joe  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caldwell.  James  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calhoun.  George  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Callaway,  Luke  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Callls.  Bennle  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Harold  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CampbeU,  Laurence.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Canja,  Safron  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cannon,  Archie  S..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson,  Gustaf  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carrasco.  Valentine.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CarroU,  Henry  S.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carson.  Howard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  Leonard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  WUllam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carvell.  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casteel,  Raymond  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Catudal.  Joseph  U..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caudle,  Lester  C  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caulfleld,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chamberlain.  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chancellor.  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chandler,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chaney,  Otto  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chant,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapman,  James  L..  H.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chesbro.  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ching,  John  T.  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chlrio.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrltton,  WUllam  R..  498-38-423«. 
ChurchUl,  Ralph  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Churchman,  Robert  E..  107-36-637*. 
ClcchlnelU.  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Denzel  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Donald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Gene  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coates,  Fred  A..  038-ae-3U«. 
Cochran.  Jerry  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coder.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX1 
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Cole,  David  A.,  00&-2ft-2263. 
Cole.  Raymond  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole.  WUllam  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collier,  Alvls,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins.  Franklin  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Combs.  Oliver  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cone,  Eugene  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connell,  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coiinors,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conover,  Nelson  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Larry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook.  Rlcbard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corliss.  Reginald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casgrove,  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Costello,  John  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cottingham,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cottle,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Courtney.  Clemon  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cragun,  Benjamin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craig,  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craig.  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craighead.  Doyle  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craln.  Lenoard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cramer.  Eugene  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crandall.  Bruce  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cranford,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craver,  Ro?er  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crisp.  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crosland,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crosmun,  Clifford  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crouch,  Harry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowley,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Culver.  James  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cummings,  Clarence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cunningham,  Martin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curry,  Jerry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Custer.  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cutolo.  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daggett,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dandridge,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniels,  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniels.  Walter  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daoulas,  Arthur,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darden,  Fred  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darling,  Sterling,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daschle,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Daugherty,  Paul  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Daura.  John,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Da  via,  Albert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  Jack  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DavU,  Jethro  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Jonah  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Davis,  WUlie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Debelius,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DegenefTe,  Delano  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dehrkoop.  Clinton  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deis.  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dejarnette,  Larry  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delamain,  Frederic,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Demlng.  Roger  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dendy,  Norrla  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denton,  Walter  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Derouen  Milton,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Derrick.  George  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devlns.  Joseph  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dewey,  Desmond  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlener  Everett  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DUlard,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DUler,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DimtsioS,  George  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlstefano,  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doby,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doiai,  Eugene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donnelly,  Eugene  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dooley,  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doty,  Daniel  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doyle,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DrlscoU.  Paul  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drunrni,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duke,  Lynwood  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  James  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dure  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dyer,  Oerald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eberhard,  Floyd,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eberhart,  Loren  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eberle,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edmonds,  Maurice  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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ElUs.  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Elton,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Enger,  Kenton  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Engram,  Edwin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Enuis,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Epling.  William  Y..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Erickson.  Eric  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Esplin.  WUlard  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Eubanks.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Evf.ns,  Herbert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Falter,  Vincent  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fiirrnr,  John  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parris.  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Faulk,  Emmett  A.  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Feiike.  Glenn  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Feist,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fellerhoff.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ferguson,  Harold  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ferguson.  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ferullo,  Generoso,  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ftnehout,  Arthur  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Flnley,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fisher.  George  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Flaulgan,  Clifford,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Flenniken,  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Pllcklnger,  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Flint,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plynu,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Forman,  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fountain.  Charles  D..  264-38^  2379. 

Fowler,  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fiancis.  John  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Francis.  PhUlip  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Francola.  Prank,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Franklin,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Franklin.  Raymond  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Franklin,  WaUace  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

French.  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Proede,  Carl  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Frownfelter.  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Puchlgami,  Harry  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Puerst,  Werner  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gabardl.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gabbert.  Howard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gabel,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gallagher,  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galloway,  Frederick.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galloway,  William  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calvin.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ganahl,  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garcia.  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garretson,  Edmund  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gassaway,  Kenton  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gtttti.  Raymond  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gazlay.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gelger,  Ervlne  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oeracl,  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oernon.  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gettings,  Theodore,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oheen.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson,  Henry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUbert,  Wendell  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oilboux,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUes.  George  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OUllngham,  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUlte,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gilmore.  Edward  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oimple,  Lloyd  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glover,  Alfred  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glover,  Rupert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Godwin,  Ralph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Godwin,  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goetsch,  Elmer  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ooetzmann.  PhUlp  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gomez.  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gonzales.  Ralph  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodale.  George  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ooode,  Franklyn  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodman,  WUllam  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodwin,  Clifton  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodwin,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gottscbe,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grace,  William  P.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham,  Tasman  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Grant,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray,  Jack,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Alford  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  William  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Greer.  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gregerson,  WUllam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orlffin.  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gucnther,  Leo  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ouffey,  Howard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guldroz.  Evans  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guy.  George  S..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guyton.  James  S..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Guyton,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haas.  Virl  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HaU.  Harry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hallenbeck.  David  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haller,  Douglas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hnlsted,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halvatgls.  James  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hampton.  Wade.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hpnnas.  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hannaway.  Harold  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hannon.  Clarence  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hannum.  David  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harber,  Gerald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harman,  Asher  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harmon.  Tommy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harper,  WUllam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hart,  Franklin  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartman,  Donald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hathaway.  Warren  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hattaway,  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hftuser.  WUllam  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawes.  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawley,  Richard  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes,  Alva  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes.  Walter  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hays,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Healy.  Thomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heath,  Arthiu-  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heath,  Harry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heffner,  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helter,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hellmuth.  Harry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helms.  Jack  E.,  Sr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson.  Berry  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Henry,  CecU  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henry,  Praiik  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herring,  Shelby  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hess.  Boyd  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heverly.  Clifford  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heyward,  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlggins,  Alan  R.,  692-85-071. 
Hight,  Adolph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hileman.  Jerome  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill.  Clarence  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUling.  Harry  S..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hilsman,  WUllam  J.,  50O-3O-3135. 
Hilt.  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlncke,  John  I.,  Jr.,  S86-60-2842. 
Hobbs,  Leo  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hobbs,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hoffert.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman,  Howard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holder,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holland.  ISavid  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holler.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUoway,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holloway,  Teddy  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holly,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hormann,  Vaughn  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hornsby.  Jesse  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houben.  Emil  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houy.  Edward  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard,  Lonnie  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard.  Newman  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard,  Samuel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoy,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubp,  Prank,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudachek,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  Norman  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hugo,  Victor  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hungerford,  Franklin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Himter,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hurtubise,  WUllam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutchens,  Douglas  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hyatt,  Predftlc  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
lannl,  Francis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ice,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ingram,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ironside.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  WUfred  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  WUllam  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobsen.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Janalro,  Maximiano,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Janssen,  Arlo  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jay,  James  V.,  431-uO-8492. 
Jeo,  Herbert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Edward  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  James  D.,  4'"7-50-2228. 
Johnston,  Johnny  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  George  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Pet«r  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jongebloed,  Nicholas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jorne,  Russell  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KamanduUs,  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kampschror,  Darrell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kavanaugh,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keaton,  Jack  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keener,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelser,  Edwin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keister,  Leland  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kells,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelman,  Manfred,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kent,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kesterson,  WUllam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kinder,  Jlmmle  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kinne,  Milton  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kinney,  PhUlp  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kirk,  Harry  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klein,  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klingenfus,  EmU  J.,  340-26-87G7. 
Klugh,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knight,  Bobby  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knoff,  Edward  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koehler,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koloskl,  John  J.,  106  28-9824. 
Komornik,  Ronald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Korpal,  Eugene  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kortum,  Marvin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kourakos,  George  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kros,  WlllUm  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krueger,  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LaChance,  Martin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lackey,  Marvin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LaCour,  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lacy,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LaPever,  Morris,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lafon,  Leslie  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lambert,  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamphere,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lampkin,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landau,  Bernard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lane,  Pearce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lang,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langford,  Paul  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langston,  Gary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lanier,  Albert  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larson,  Oerald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larson,  Harry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lasher,  Sebastian  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawrence,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawrence,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lax,  Joseph  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lay,  GUbert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leach.  Ercie  J.,  401-4O-4249. 
Leaf,  Edwin  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leathers,  BUly  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LeClalr,  WUllam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ledford.  WUllam  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lees,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lelser,  Maurice  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leisner.  Herbert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leister,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leland,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lemanski,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leonard,  lian  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leszczynskl,  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leva,  NeU  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Levanger,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Levlne,  Edwin  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ley,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LUley,  Aaron  L.,  Jr.,  246^4-1363. 
LUly,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lindsay,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LIndsey,  Tommy  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Littlefleld.  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lobdell,  Edward  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Lochner,  Jack  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Logan,  Jack  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lovett,  Jolin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowrey,  Patrick  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I.uce,  Charles  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luepultz,  Carl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lutsch,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I.ybarger,  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lykke,  Arthur  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mackey.  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madigan,  John  J.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maga,  Fred  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mallla,  Louis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mallo,  Harry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mallonee,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malone,  Dandridge  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maloney,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manfre,  Louis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mangold,  Clarence  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mansfield,  Eldon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marcrum,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marder,  Everett  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marini,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marker.  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martellini,  Carmen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MartUi,  Arnold,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Jesse  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Qulnton  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mason,  Elijah  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MassenglU,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Massey,  Joseph  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Masters,  Barrle  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matsumoto,  Glenn  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthews,  Lloyd  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthews,  Ralph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayberry,  Thomas  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayhew.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCasklll,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCloskey,  WlllUm.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCluskey,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCoUimi.  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McConnell,  Lewis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCord,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCormlck,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCoy,  Don  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCrea,  HoUls  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCue,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  John  P.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  Payton  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonnell,  Gerald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGraw,  John  P.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGraw,  RusseU  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKay,  WUllam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKee,  Jona,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKenzle.  Moran  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKnight,  Don  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKnlght,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLaughlin,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McQueen,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McRin,  Billy  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McSorley,  Lester  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meador,  Marlon  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meadows,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meese,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melster,  Melvlu  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Menetrey,  Louis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merklluger,  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merrltt,  Ronald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Metzger,  Ronald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer,  Harvey  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Michel,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUde,  Franklin  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Harold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Harry  W.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Harvey  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MiUer,  Kenneth  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Paul  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler.  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Thomas  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  WUllam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUlS,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mint  urn,  Lludsey  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell.  WUllam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


MitcheU,  WUliam  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MizeU.  John  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mock,  Newell  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moeller,  Gene  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monroe,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mooney,  Harley  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mooney,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Clay  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Clyde  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Gordon  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  James  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mooi-e,  Patrick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moran,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  Henry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morsey,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moseley,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moses,  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Motsko,  Myron  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mott,  Carl  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moye,  Harold  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mullen,  Jack  L.,  133  24-3264. 
MuUins,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mxmn,  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  Alvln  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Musser,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wuth,  Roy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Negris,  Rocco,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  RusseU  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neu,  George  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newuham,  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nicholson,  Rowland,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nicholson,  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nieml,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nix.  Eddie  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noffsiuger  Gordon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nolan.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NolUi,  Edmond  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Northcutt.  Maurice.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nosek.  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nowalk.  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nowlckl,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gates,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Odom,  WUliam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Old,  William  D.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Malley,  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Quinn,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ormsby,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ornstein,  Alvln,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orr,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orr,  Clyde  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Otey,  Lyman  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owens.  Joe  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pace,  Ray  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Page,  Harold  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palastra,  Joseph  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palermo,  Prank  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer,  Warren  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pauagas.  Dan  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Panzer,  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pappageorge,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parlnl,  Romano  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paris.  Kenneth  G.,  501-2O-7855. 
Parker,  Hassel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paiker,  RusseU  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paitridge.  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Passmore,  Edwin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  Mercer  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paul,  wmiam  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paxman  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pelham,  Wendall  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Penney,  Hubert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Percy.  Francis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perkins,  Andrew  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perrin,  Everett  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perrm,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Persons,  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peters,  BUly,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peters,  Perry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petersen.  Peter  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phelan,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhUUps.  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhUlips,  Ted  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plstone.  Louis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plenciier,  Francis  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poarch,  James  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poel.  David  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Pole,  Frederick  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  I 
Ponder.  WUUam  L.,  260-44-137a.l 
Pope,  WllUam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.     | 
Porter.  Covington  B..  432-48-87^. 
Porter,  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX.    S 
Portteus.  Wlllard  L.,  430-48-158* 
Poteat.  John  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX^ 
Powell,  Buell  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.     tr 
Powell.  William  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX; 
Powers.  George  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prescott,  Warren  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Proctor.  Lawrence  B..  2G1-44-4S89. 
Puekette,  Cecil  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  ^ 
Purdy,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.       - 
Pursell,  Alfred  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  I 
Quails.  Orbun  F.,  Jr.,  431-40-76». 
Queden.s.  Bernard  B.,  142-26-9S9. 
Qulnn.  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  i^ 
Radke.  Oalen  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX.    ^ 
Radu,  Cornelius  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX^ 
Ragains,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX£ 
Ralls.  Dan  H.,  2C3-36-1449.  ~ 

Ralph.  James  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RandaU,  Starr  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rausone,  James  P..  Jr..  235-48-'4323. 
Rappaport,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RatcUff,  Walter  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rathburn.  Vinton  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ray,  WllUam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rayl,  Wallace  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.     ^ 
Reddell,  Eugene  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX^ 
Redlc,  Maxle  O..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reding,  Charles  H.,  447-28-986». 
Reed,  Leonard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  r 
Reed,  Robert  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX.     - 
Reese,  Mark  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.       T 
Relsllng.  Olenn  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX$. 
Remus,  Melvyn  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.^ 
Renfro,  Richard  M..  474-38-669S. 
Resley,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  i 
Rhea,  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  .- 
Rice,  Harrold  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.    r 
Rich,  Jordan  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.    t 
Richard.  Alan  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  : 
Richards,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richards,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX1 
Richards,  Howard  C,  014-26-^36». 
Richards,  Joseph  F.,  428-34-48M. 
Hlcker,  Norman  H.,  Jr.,  441-20-58St. 
Ridgway.  John  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riese.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX.     t 
Rife,  Byard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.       | 
RUey,  Frank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.        | 
Ripple,  Larry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.   ^ 
Robinson,  Hugh  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX^^ 
Robinson,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roderick,  Edward  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roeder,  Harold  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  Clare  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  Roland  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.. 
Rollinger,  Jack  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.1 
Roper,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  ^ 
Rorke,  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  j^ 
Rose,  Myron  W,  XXX-XX-XXXX.      I 
Rosen,  Leslie  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.    i 
Roelng.  Willis  S.,  Jr..  479^32-57|a. 
Ross.  Ernest  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.       ? 
Rouchon,  Anthony  C,  262-30-43^. 
Routh,  Harry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX.     - 
Rudser,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.     ^ 
Rue,  Norman  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riunsey,  Frank  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Runnlon,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruskauff,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruth,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.      \^ 
Salvador,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX| 
Samouce,  Warren  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanders,  Bobby  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.    t 
Scales,  David  E.,  28a-30-2992.       f 
Schaefer,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  "^ 
Schludecker,  Otto  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt,  Carl  F,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt,  Theodore  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schneider,  George  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sclinoor,  Jack  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schoendorfer,  Prank.  186-26-36*7. 
Schrack,  Nell  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.     ' 
Schwans,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwelkert,  PaxU  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ScibUla,  Anthony  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Scoggtns,  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scott,  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scott,  Hugh  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scovel,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Searls,  BUlle  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Seay,  Jefferson,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Serven,  Harold  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Severance.  Fayette,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sewell,  WllUam  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shafer,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shallcrofis,  George,  204-20-^5694. 

Shnitghnessy,  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shaw.  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shebat.  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sheider.  Augustus  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Sherron,  Gene  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shields,  George  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Short.  Audrey  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slgler.  Nolan  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sikorski,  Bennie  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Simmons,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Simmons,  Jerry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Simmons.  Marvin  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX . 

Simpson,  Claude  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Sims.  Emmett  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sims.  Roy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slsson.  Deryl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Skeen.  Henry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Skibbie,  Lawrence  P.,  278-26-43tta 

Skinker,  Harry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slater.  Burt  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slesnlck.  Bruce  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sloan,  James  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smiley,  Robert  D.,  Jr.,  560-3»-669t. 

Smith.  Albert  L.,  38&-26-9618. 

Smith,  Douglas  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  George  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  Marion  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Otto  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Snell,  Ira.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Snyder.  Clinton  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Snyder.  Quay  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sorrels.  Charles  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Spence.  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Spradlin,  Glenn  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sprlngman,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Spry.  Alfred  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stalllngs.  Joseph  L, XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stanberry,  Billy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stanton.  Martin  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Starkey.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Steed,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stein,  Henry  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stelmacbowicz,  Peter.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stemarle.  Normand  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stenehjem,  George  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stephens,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephenson,  Lamar  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sterzik.  Wilfred  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stevens,  Perry  O.,  430-5O-3627. 

Stevenson,  Leroy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steverson,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Deunle  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Richard  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stodter.  Charles  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stoessner,  Richard,  29O-3O-0424. 
Stotser.  Don  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stout,  Herald  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strand,  Vincent  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stuart.  Douglas  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sugg.  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullk,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  Harry  E.,  486-34-^289. 
Sullivan,  Jerome  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  WillUm  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sunell,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Surber,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Suso,  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swaren,  John  W.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swisher.  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Talley.  John  D.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tallon,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tate.  Clyde  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teberg,  David  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terry.  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Therianos.  Pericles,  13O-24-W>20. 
Thomas.  John  A.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompaon.  BlU  T.,  461-3S-(S40. 
Thomp,son.  Charles  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 


Thompson,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thoreson,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thornton.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thorpe,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thurman,  Maxwell  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tinsley,  PhUip  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tlppett,  Jesse  R.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tobin.  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Todd,  Harold  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tomsen,  WUlls  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Toreson,  Lowell  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Travas.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Troutman,  Gregory  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tucker,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tunmlre,  Datia.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Turner,  James  M.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Uhrig.  Rich.'trd  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Uuderhill.  Victor  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vansickle.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vaughn.  Luther  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vesser.  Dale  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vidrick,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vinson.  Newell  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Visscher.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vlttorinl.  Domenlc.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vosel,  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wagner,  Louis  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wall.  Prank  B..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wall.  Henry  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walton,  Ben  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward.  Felker  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ware,  Fletcher  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warf ,  Elmer  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wash,  WUllam  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Washer.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waters.  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watkins,  WiUiam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson,  Jack  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson,  Shelley  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watts,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weafer,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weathersby,  Russell.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb.  John  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webber,  Herbert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weeks,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weldenthal,  Carlton.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welustein,  Kenneth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welnsteln,  Saunder,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welch,  Gene  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wells,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wells.  Roy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welsch,  Hanno  P..  Jr..  45fr-46-1231 
Welsh,  MUton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welzel,  Lewis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West.  Pleasant  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Westervelt,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltaker,  Malvern  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Ulysses  X.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitehorn.  Jack  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitley.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whittlngton,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whittlng1»n,  Wesley.  448-26-«377. 
Wilks,  Clarence  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUUama.  Edmund  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams,  Emanuel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX! 
Williams.  Herbert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams,  Howard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams,  WUlUm  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUliamson,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams<m.  WUliam,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WiUU,  WUUam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winner,  Larry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUlwerth.  Dean  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson.  Dennis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson,  Dwlgbt  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Parks  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson.  VirgU  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Walter  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wise,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Witt.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Witterled.  Peter  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wohlman,  Melvin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolfe,  Oren.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  Joseph  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodbury,  Orayson  C,  216-28-371S. 
Wright.  Elden  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Wright,  Lewis  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wyatt,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wyatt,  Lloyd  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Roy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yoxthelmer,  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zapata,  Roland  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zeleznlkar,  Louis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zelgler,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zion,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Anderson,  Alister  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bainbridge,  Clarence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barry,  Raymond  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benton,  Homer  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boggs,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Albert  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Pat  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Degl,  Joseph,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dryer,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Elwyn  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ettershank,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Floyd,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forsythe,  Walter  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gentry,  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harding.  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrell,  Ralph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helton.  Clinton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Kermlt  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Logan,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCIoy,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moorfleld,  Claude  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moes,  Ira  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nagata,  WiUiam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kybro,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Randies,  Jack  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raynls,  Edgar  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevey,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlbbetts,  Alan  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  Wendell  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WOMEN'S  ABMT  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Jobancen,  Mary  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell,  Marilyn  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Ann  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Veach,  Eva  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  Jocelyn  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams,  Mary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Bagg,  Rarmond  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartellonl,  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blee,  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buker,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Canales,  Luis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cataldo,  Joseph  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  NeiU  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franger,  Alfred  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Camber,  Herbert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garcia,  OuUlermo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagen,  Raoul  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardman,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawes,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hazlett.  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hemandez-i  ragoso  Ignaclo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herrlck.  Clyde  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUl,  Jay  M.,  .''29-28-9412. 
Hoffmelst'-,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUoway,  Harry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huott,  Archer  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaques,  Darrell  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koebele,  Eberhard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayfleld,  Gerald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Michie,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mologne,  Lewis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montegut,  Ferdinand,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Roald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newton,  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nowosiwsky,  Taras,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nuss,  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nusynowltz,  Martin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Park.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pitcher,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pruitt,  BasU  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reeder,  Maurice  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ritter.  Richard  R.,  166  24-9964. 
Russell,  Philip  ::.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schectz,  Walter  L.,  200-24-<'425. 
Slegal,  Etevld  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SolUe,  StaiUey  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soriano,  Franklin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  James  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strcvey,  Tracy  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Szymonskl,  ZozLslaw,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tomllnson,  Fred  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Torp,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Treasure,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VUabalzac,  Gilbert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wergeland,  Floyd  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wettlaufer,  John  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whaley,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wimsett,  WUlard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zurek,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DENTAL    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Acomb,  Kent  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Amand,  Donald  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowles,  WUlisin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Brown,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BrudvUt,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brunton,  Donal-.l  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burger.  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cheatham,  Joe  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cohen,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Combs,  Prank  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniels,  Jon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dearr,  Marvin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dechamplaln,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Decker,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duffey,  Horace  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Endicott,  W     lam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Engelhardt,  Herbert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pedalel,  Albert  P.,  169-30-«930. 
Peeney,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hart,  Richard  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Held,  Theodore  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman,  WiUiam,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutcbmson,  Rowland,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jost,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kleehammer,  Daniel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kllnar,  Karl  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lane,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lederer,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leonardo,  Raymond  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Jack  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lhomme,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loke,  Michael  W.  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McConnell,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUder,  Jay  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NeweU,  Donald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson,  Robert  A.,  024^26-4400. 
Ott,  Gerald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker.  Warren  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saari,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Staeble,  WUllam.  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanford,  HUton,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stoll,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Storle,  David  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tsagaris.  George  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tye,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanswol,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vatral.  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Alton  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zingale,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Axtens,  Frank  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beltran,  Gilbert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blgham,  Harral  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bizer.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blackburn,  Edward  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bobay,  Carl  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brandt,  Clarke  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Briot,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlssee,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Joseph  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buell,  Leonard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


.    Burdick,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cabell,  Ben  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  WUliam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carr.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christie,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Scott  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clyde.  Norman  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ertell,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Wayne  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glrone,  Gerard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawkins.  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herwig,  Lee  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HlUe.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ikecla,  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Killo,  WUllam  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lax-.-renoe,  Frank  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leone.  John  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mateer,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKinley,  Fred  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montalvo,  Prank  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mulrenln.  Bernard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Radke,  Myron  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlzer,  Charles  B.,  Sr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosen,  Arthur,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross,  Don  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell,  Jr.mes  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sperling,  Gerald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stiles,  Peter  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stover,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TemperUll.  John,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Tommy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Triano,  Donald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tnideau.  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker.  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb,  Richara,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood.  Theodore  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMT  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Antoniccl,  Anna  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ayers,  Donna  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Evaline  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Betz.  Cathrine  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  Robbie  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GeLssinger,  Amy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glisson,  Bessie  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall.  Marjorle  N.,  0O3-18-4287. 

Hall,  Natalie,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houle,  Alice  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knox,  Edith  v.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landry,  Margaret  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mackey,  Helen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nichols,  Glennadee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raffety,  Gladys  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rivera,  Jeanne  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shoemaker,  Vera  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Marjorie  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  Louise  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taiuwney,  Teresa  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VETERINARY    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Chandler,  Harold  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dean,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oakes,  Richard  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Roland  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMY     MEDICAL    SPECIALIST    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Bettzel,  Barbara  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bogrette,  Ann,  031-2O-4168. 
Day,  Donna  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacTaggart,  Lois,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Metcalf,  Virginia  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmechel,  MarUyn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Street,  Dorothy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  major 

Parker,  Joel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tomllnson,  Carey  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  foUowing-named  officers  for  promotion 
lu  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  under  tiie 
provisions  of  Public  Law  92-129. 

DENTAL    CORPS 

T'o  be  colonel 
Campbell,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunley,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jost,  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Ott.  Gerald  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tomltn.  Bryce  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CBAPIJUN    OOSPS 

To  be  lieutenant  ooloiMl 

Libb7.  Btlty  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

OCNTAI.    CORPS 

To  be  Ueutenant  colonet 

AUlbOti,  Raymon  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blubaugh.  Edward  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Broerlng.  Leo  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  Alan  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Damlco,  Roland  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goldberg.  Stuart  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hays.  GranrU  L..  51 1-32-8041. 

Klmbrough.  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klonarls,  Nick  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

LawBon,  Ralph  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lewis.  Martin  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Llgon,  Charles  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lorton,  Lewis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Uachucapadin.  Carlo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mattla,  Michael  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McClendon.  Earl  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCoy,   Clark  H.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCuUoch,  William,  471-44-050»i 

Moyer,  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX.         i 

Parmer,  Dennis  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX3 

Peak,  Benson  W,  XXX-XX-XXXX.      I 

Peters,  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.     | 

Rushton,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  J 

Schnell.  Frederick.  XXX-XX-XXXX.    ; 

Seymour,  Fred  W..  Jr.,  405-42-83^. 

Shaudls.  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXXr 

Welsh,  Stephen  L.,  Jr..  409-50-64^. 

Woodyard.  Stephen  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zulaakl,  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  officers  foripromotioii 
In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States. 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  Unllted  States 
Code,  sections  3384  and  3298:  [ 

ARMT  PKOMOnON  LIST    ^ 

To  be  first  lieittenant  T 
Devlin,  Daniel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  I 
Hart,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  | 
Hughs,  Jlmmie  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.1 
Lynn,  George  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  * 
In  ths  Navt  1 

The  following-named  officers  o€Ui«  line 
And  rarlous  staff  corps  of  the  NaTf  for  per- 
manent promotion  to  the  gnwles  fudloated: 

UK*  i 

Lieutenant  commandefr 
Ablowich.  Dean  Allen  £ 

Ackerman.  William  Crandall        ^ 
Adams,  Albert  Michael  T 

Adams  Jooeph  Harvey  r 

Adler,  Jay  Bunu  r 

Adcdph.  Herbert  Richard  t 

Alnlay,  Benjamin  John  1 

Alden,  John  Henry  1 

Aldlnger,  Robert  Waug^  ^ 

Alemlan.  Haig  Barkis  t 

Alexander.  Edward  Harrlaoa        I 
Allen,  Benjamin  B«rl.  Jr.  I 

Allen,  Sdmoad  Laauur  i 

Allen,  James  Warren  1 

Allen,  Richard  Charles  1 

Allison,  Warner  Lee  1 

Almasl,  George  Raymond  1 

Alvarado.  Robert  Joseph.  Jr. 
Alvarez.  Everett,  Jr. 
Amantea,  Thomas  Richard 
Amend,  Robert  Joeeph 
Ames.  Richard  Earl 
Anderson,  Craig  Neil 
Andersen,  Robert  Thomas 
Anderson,  David  Carl 
Anderson,  Gerald  Diiane 
Anderson,  Lawrence  Oustav 
Anderson,  Richard  0«e«r 
Anderson.  Thomas  Harry 
Andress  William  Doeier,  Jr. 
Angelosante,  Carmen 
Ansley.  James  Henry 
Anton,  Andrew  Joseph 
Appelgate,  Terry  Bruce 
Arkin.  William  Kugene 
Arms,  Philip  Baxter,  Jr. 


Arnaud,  Antoine  Jean  Albert 
Arnold,  John  Conrad 
Arnold.  Robert  Judd 
Asbell.  WUliam  Edward 
Asher.  Charles  Eugene 
A.shley.  Roger  Trabue 
Astleford.  Nathan  Leo 
Athanas,  PhUip  William 
Atherholt,  WUltam  Bradshaw 
Ayre.  Donald 
Bacanskas,  Alger  Vladas 
Backlund,  Robert  Alfred 
Bacon,  Barton  Elijah,  ni 
Bacon,  Daniel  Keith 
Badger,  Patrick  Matthew,  Jr 
Bndgett,  Robert  Samuel 
Bacr,  Robert  Dale 
Bailes,  William  Joseph 
Bailey.  David  Leroy 
Bailey,  Eugene  Rldgeway 
Bailey,  Ian  McDonald 
Bailey,  Ralph  Gurdon 
Bailey,  Stanley  Jefferson  J 
Bailey,  Thomas  Fitzgerald 
Baker,  Harry  John 
Baker,  James  Walter 
Baldwin,  WUUam  Earl 
Ballard.  Duane  Clare 
Ballard,  James  Oliver,  Jr 
Ballou,  Charles  liawrence 
Baloga,  Stephen  Joseph 
Bancroft,  WUilam  Paul 
Bannach,  Leroy  Robert 
Bansemer,  Ronald  WUllam 
Barber.  Stephen  Wright 
Bardeschewskl,  Walter  Patd 
Barfleld,  Henry  Jackson.  Jr. 
Barker,  Charles  filUton 
Barnes,  Edward  Thomas 
Barnes.  WUllam  George 
Barnett.  Roger  Wayne 
Barnhlll,  Hugh  Klmblejr 
Bams.  David  WaUace 
Barr,  Jon  Michael 
Barr.  Robert  Kenney,  Jr 
Barr.  Thomas  Hammond 
Barrett,  Robert  William 
Barrs,  James  Milton 
Barry,  Kenneth  Randolph 
Barta.  Arnold  Francis 
Bartel.s.  Albert  Ludwig 
Bartholomew,  Charles  Amett 
Bartolett.  Prank  8.,  in 
Barton.  Max  Nolan 
Bass,  WUllam  Frederic 
Bates,  WUllam  Roger 
Baxter,  James  Baird.  Jr. 
Ba-Tter,  Robert  Cesar 
Bay,  Warren  Harold 
Bearse,  Laurence  M. 
Beaulleu,  Eugene  Leo 
Beck,  Brian  Kay 
Beck,  Gary  Laurence 
Beebe,  Bruce  Addisoa 
Beem.  James  Noel 
Beguin.  Larry  William 
Belford,  Ralph  Wynn 
Bell.  Gary  Kugene 
Bell.  James  Howard 
Bell,  Ronald  Kenneth 
Belyea,  Ivan  Lowell 
Bender.  Thomas  Jaoob 
Benford.  Eddie 
Bennett,  Andrew  Joseph 
Bennett,  John  Faber,  Jr, 
Benshop,  Edwin  ChMies 
Benson,  George  Martin 
Benson,  Perry  Southall 
Benter,  Harry  WlUlam.  Jr. 
Bently.  Donald  Keith 
Berger,  Thomas  Joeeph 
Berkowitz,  Ross 
Berry,  Charles  Henry 
Berry,  James  Nelson 
Berry.  NUes  Walter 
Bessey.  Roland  Bruce 
Best,  James  Bruce 
Beverldge,  Jerry  Donald 
Blanco,  John  August 
Bickel,  Michael  David 
Bickum.  Gilbert  Warren 


Blddlecombe,  George  E.,  HI 
Bleber,  Gene  Leroy 
Bieraugel,  Eugene  Edwin 
BUlings,  David  Joeeph 
Birchett,  John  A.  K.,  in 
Birtwlstle.  Richard,  in 
Bishop,  WUliam  Richard 
Bissell,  Allen  Morris 
Black,  Jerry  Hall 
Black,  John  WUliam 
Black,  Norman  Twining 
Black,  PhUlip  Ray 
Black,  Rudolph  Richard 
Blackburn,  John  Ogbum 
Blackmon.  Thomas  Lester 
Blaha.  Douglas  Dean 
Blanklnshtp.  John  HamUtou 
Blankenship,  Thomas  Caref 
Bleakly.  Edward  WUllam 
Bledsoe,  Robert  Dennis 
Blew.  Robert  Eugene 
Bliss.,  Robert  Bruce  n 
Blocklnger,  Alvln  Francis  /. 
Bloom,  John  Lester 
Blundell.  Thomas  Edward 
Bodenner.  George  Earle 
Bodlford,  Larry  Joe 
Boer,  Westinus.  11 
Boggs,  DaUas  Benjamin 
Bolden.  David  Richard 
Bonham.  Charlie  Leonard 
Bonnel.  Gordon  Alan 
Boose.  Donald  Edwin 
Booth,  Albert  James 
Booth,  Ronald  J. 
Borkert.  Robert  Lester 
Bornlioldt,  Robert  Alan 
Boucher,  Charles  Eugene 
Bo  afford,  Francis  William 
Bower.  Johns  Hollis,  Jr. 
Bowlby,  Carl  Albert 
Bowling.  Weidon  James 
Bowman,  Jack  Bletz,  Jr. 
Bowman.  Peter  Bruce 
Bowmiin.  Robert  James 
Boyd,  James  Sherwood 
Boyd.  WUliam  Thurston,  in 
Beyer,  Larry  Albert 
Boyes,  Allen  Dale 
Boyle,  Francis  Joseph 
Brackin,  Charles  Albert 
Braden,  Morse  Shelton 
Bradlck,  Andrew  Albert 
Bradley.  Michael  David 
Brady,  Carl  Owen 
Brady.  John  Beecher 
Braendle,  John  Edward 
Branch,  Thomas  Alien.  Jr. 
Brandon.  Jobn  Raymond 
Brandquist.  Roland 
Brannan.  John  Joseph 
Bransom.  Frank  Harper 
Breckenridge.  Donald  Roger 
Bremner,  Bruce  Barton 
Brent,  Gerald  Page 
Brenton,  Robert  Jackson 
Breslln,  Michael  Joseph 
Brlerley,  Roc  Michael 
Brimmage,  Kirby  Lesley 
Bringhurst.  William.  Jr. 
Brlnkley.  Joseph  WlUlam 
Broadfleld,  Donald  Earl 
BroadweU.  William  Russell 
Brookes,  Edward  Allen 
Brooks,  Charles  Edwin 
Brooks,  Edward  Walton 
Brooks,  Kenneth  Montgomery 
Brown,  Barry  Lewis 
Brown,  Charles  Duane 
Brown,  Edward  Ernest 
Brown,  George  Ronald 
Brown,  Harold  Eugene 
Brown,  Lorln  W. 
Brown.  Robert  Hadley 
Brueggeman,  John  Lyfe 
Brugman,  Thomas  Cletne 
Brummersted.  David  Anthoay 
Brunnworth,  Rtrfland  Heary 
Bruno.  Maroo  Joseph 
Bruntlett,  Carl  Kogene 
Bryan,  Jon  Jasper 
Bryant,  James  Howard 
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Bryson,  WUllam  MacLeaa 
Bubeck,  Charles  Rodney 
Buck,  Duane  Eugene 
Buckley.  Henry  Timothy,  Jr. 
Buebler,  Roy  Robert 
Bulkley,  Peter  George 
Bull,  Lyle  Franklin 
Bullock,  James  Paul 
Bunce,  Ronald  Lynn 
Bunch,  Harold  Anderson,  Jr. 
Bunnell,  Robert  TerreU 
Burger,  Joseph  John 
Burgess,  Donald  EUlot 
Burke,  David  Valentine,  Jr. 
Burkette,  Jerry  Wayne 
Burrls,  Richard  Earl 
Burroughs,  Eugene  Scott,  ni 
Burton,  John  George 
Burton.  Robert  Edward 
Busby,  Morris  Dempson 
Bush,  Thomas  Oliver 
Butler.  PhUlip  Neal 
Butler,  Warner  Lewis 
Butts,  Maurice  Richard 
Butz,  WUl  Alan 
Bygler,  Kenneth 
Byrne,  Barry  James 
Byrnes,  Joseph  Leo 
Cagle,  Loimie  Francis 
CahlU,  Joseph  Patrick 
Cain,  Benjamin  Guy,  in 
Callahan.  James  Francis 
Callahan,  Joseph  Edward 
Cameron,  David  Duncan,  Jr. 
Campbell.  Arlington  Flchtne 
Campbell,  Theodore  Richard 
Canglanelll,  Leo  Anthony 
Carden,  Francis  Deleveaux  J. 
Carey,  WUUam  Francis 
Carlburg.  Ernest  Gordon 
Carlson,  Patrick  John 
Carlson,  Roger  Eugene 
Carnell,  Thomas  K 
Cams,  NeU  Sherman 
Carpenter,  John  Donald,  Jr. 
Carruthers,  David  Glenn 
Carter.  Floyd  Winston,  Jr. 
Caruso,  Sam  Joseph 
Carver,  Donald  Richard 
Carwln,  Paul  Lawrence 
Casavant,  Douglas  Donald 
Case,  Calvin  Wayne 
Cass,  Dudley  Eugene 
Cassels,  Bertrand  Beasley  J. 
Casserl,  Aldo  Jerome 
Castano,  John  Baptist 
Castellano,  William  Joseph 
Caswell,  Gordon  Charles 
Cataldo,  John 
Catchlngs,  Thomas  Jackson 
Cathey,  Carl  OarreU 
Catlett,  WUllam  Jackson,  H 
Cauthen,  Halle  Rivers 
Champlaln.  John  OaUoway 
Chapln,  Robert  WiUlams,  Jr. 
Chappell,  George  Charles 
Chase,  Malcolm  Wlthlngton 
Chasko,  Gerald  Joseph 
Cheaure,  Alfred  Lothar 
Chelton,  Edward  Ernest 
Chenard,  John  Henry 
Cheshire.  Leonard  Pascal,  Jr. 
Chesnutt,  Billy 
ChUes,  Henry  Goodman,  Jr. 
Chlnn,  Donald  Morton 
Chlpchak,  Robert  Frank 
Chrans,  Larry  J. 
ChurchUl,  Bruce  WUUam 
Claman,  John  Sydney 
Clark,  Daniel  Burrell 
Clark,  Frank  Elwood 
Clark,  Kenneth  George 
Clark,  Rolf  Hans 
Clark.  Vernon 
Clausen,  Carl  Charles 
Clements,  Steven  Dale 
Cleveland,  Donald  George 
Cleveland.  Richard  Kenneth 
Clexton,  Edward  WUlUm,  Jr. 
Cllne,  Donald  Lee 
Cobb,  John  Hale 
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Coday,  Harold  Lee 
Coen,  Ira  Hearst,  Jr. 
Coffee,  Desmond  Thomai 
CogdeU,  Gary  Bragh 
Cohen,  Paul  Lewis 
Cole,  Edward  Fiscus,  Jr. 
Cole,  Isaiah  Clawson 
Cole,  Joseph  Demmltt 
Colegrove,  Robert  John 
Coleman,  Jessie  Verlon 
Colllcott,  Charles  Roy 
Collins,  Jerry  Carlos 
Collins,  Jqhn  Joseph 
Collins,  Leonard  Jackson 
Colvert,  Lundy  Ray 
Combemale,  Jeanloup  Robert 
Conway,  Larry  Joseph 
Condon  John  Robert 
Conley,  Charles  H. 
Connell,  James  Joseph 
Conner,  William  Thomas,  Jr. 
Conwell,  Douglas  Meriwether 
Cook,  Charles  Irving 
Cook,  Walter  Talbot 
Cooper,  PatU  WUUam,  Jr. 
Cooper,  Robert  Lee 
Cooper,  Robert  Weatherby,  Jr. 
Copes,  Raymond  Francis,  III 
Copple,  Jerald  Allen 
Cornelius,  Paul  Edwin 
Costello,  Robert  Graham 
Cotner,  David  Arthur 
Cotterman,  Andrew  Gustav 
CoveU,  Michael  Averlll 
Covert,  Dana  Paul 
Cowen,  Wayne  Edward 
Cowles,  David  Eugene 
Cowperthwalte,  Franklin  C. 
Cox,  Charles  Claude 
Cox,  Charles  John 
Cox,  Joseph  Wesley 
Crabbe,  Douglas  Vincent,  Jr. 
Crabbs,  Edward  HamUton,  Jr. 
Craig,  Edward  Coleman 
Craig,  Kenneth  Grant 
Craiglow,  Leo  Harvey,  Jr. 
Cramer,  Thomas  Herbert 
Crawford,  Charles  Wells 
Crlgler,  Charles  Hunter 
Crlppen  Robert  Laurel 
Criste,  David  Murray 
Criswell,  PatU  Earl 
Crow,  Hugh  Enos 
Crowder,  Kenneth  Lynn 
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Makela,  Tolvo  WUmer 
Malla,  Richard  John 
Malone,  John  Patrick 
Malopy,  Lawrence  Richard 
Mann,  Harry  Paul 
Manning,  William  Squires 
Marburger,  George  Gerald,  Jr. 
March,  Daniel  Peter 
Mares,  David  Lee 
Mamane,  Joseph  Peter 
Marquis,  Richard  Irving 
Marsh,  Frank  Joeeph,  Jr. 
Marshall,  William  Clarke 
Marti,  Thomas  Joeeph 
Martin,  Clifford  Irwin 
Martin,  Harold  Pierce 
Martin,  Harold  Vaughn 
Martin,  Owen  Carmln,  Jr. 
Bfartln,  WUllam  Francis 
Martin,  William  Glynn 
Mason,  Ronald  Richard 
Matheny,  James  Tim 
Mathews,  Dresel  Ley 
Mattts,  James  Bertrand 
Matiilka,  Robert  Dale 
Mau,  Gary  Wilbur 
Maybach,  Alfred  Allen,  Jr. 
Blayer,  Roderick  Lewis 
Mayo,  John  Blount,  Jr. 
Mayo,  Lester  Mjrrl,  Jr. 
Mays,  George  Glennon 
MMxan,  Carl  Anthony,  Jr. 
McAbee,  John  Tolbert 
McAfee,  Robert  S. 
McBrlde,  James  John 
McBrlde,  WUllam  Richard 
McCann,  James  Thomas 
McCazm,  WUford  Dale 
McCarthy,  William  Patrick 
McCartney,  Roy  Scott,  Jr. 
MoCarton,  Joseph  Francis 
McCaskUl,  Charles  Edward 
McClanaban,  Ted 
McClelland,  Michael  Dwlght 
McCIemon,  Thomas  Francis  J. 
McCIoskey,  Terry  John 
McClure,  Thomas  Wesley 
McColgan,  John  Francis 
McCormlck,  John  Hubert  C. 
McCoy,  Jimmy  Hurst 
McCrork,  John  Clinton,  Jr. 
McCullough,  Larry  Dean 
McDanlel,  John  Richard 
McDlarmid,  James  Edward 
McDonald,  WllUam  MUla 
McDonell,  John  Gordon 
McIXmough,  Thomas  Prederlo 
McDowell,  Thomas  Nlles 
McEImurry,  Joe  Allen 
McKntyre,  Harry  K. 
McFlllen,  Roger  Leroy 
McGee,  Wyatt  Hudson 
McOlnley,  Edward  Stlllman 
McOoldrlck,  Henry  Joseph 
McGovern,  Lawrence  Edwin 
McGregor,  James  Richard 
McGulre,  James  Robert 
McGulre,  Richard  James 
Mclntlre,  Lloyd  GUman 
McKay,  John  Norman 
McKay,  Malcolm  Wagner 
McKeown,  Edward  James,  Jr. 
McKeown,  Ronald  Eugene 
McKimens,  Robert  Bruce 
McKlnna,  Michael  Dennis 
McKlnney,  Donald  Lee 
McKlnney,  James  Bradley 
McLaughlin,  Thomas  Earl 
McLaurln,  John  Coleman,  Jr. 
McLeod,  Samuel  Dell,  Jr. 
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McManls,  Robert  Bruce 
McNabb,  John  Michael 
McNalr,  Morris  LuthM*,  Jr. 
McNamara,  John  Joseph 
McNeill,  James  Bruce 
McNeUl,  Robert  Davis 
McNlcholas,  Thomas  Mlcbaol 
McOlgan,  Jerry  Max 
McTlghe,  John  Terence 
Me«rdy,  Ronald  Ross 
Mears,  Ronald  Thomas 
Medera,  Don  Winsor 
Medarls,  William  Winston 
Meeks,  William  Ellis 
Meese,  Harry  Evan 
Melllng,  Jaque  Lloyd 
Melnlcke,  Thomas  Alfred 
Melton,  Jack  Leroy 
Menlkhelm,  Douglas  Karl 
Mensch,  George  Herbert 
Mercado,  Carlos  Edward 
Mercer,  Benjamin  P.,  Ill 
Mermagen,  Peter  Julian 
Merrick,  Martin  Peck 
Merrill,  Michael  Herbert 
Meniman,  Gene  Dale 
Metcalf,  Robert  Edward 
Metzler,  Charles  Paul,  Jr. 
Mlcalchuck,  David  Peter 
Mlchalskl,  Louis,  Jr. 
Mlchaux.  Richard  Wehunt 
Midas,  Michael  Thomas,  Jr. 
Mlddents,  Paul  Wlllby 
Mlddleton,  David  Dean 
Miller,  Donald  Leigh 
Miller,  Everett  Ray 
Miller,  Leon  Robert 
Miller,  Stephen  Kurt 
Miller,  Thomas  Leroy 
MUls,  Melvln  Walter 
Mills,  Richard  Bruce 
Mlms,  Norman  Wells,  Jr. 
Mlms,  WUllam  Jackson 
Mlnlck,  William  Edgar 
Mlnugh,  Edward  Marshall 
Mlsuna,  Charles  Wallace 
Mitchell,  Charles  Vincent 
Mitchell,  Fredrick  Gerard 
Mitchell,  Martin  Ralph 
Mitchell,  Richard  Floyd 
Mitchell,  Robert  Ervln,  Jr. 
Mlxon,  Tracy  Roland 
Mock,  Sanford  Norman 
Moffett,  Peter  Voland 
Momm,  John  Albert 
Monunsen,  Durw&rd  Belmont,  Jr. 
Montgomery,  David  Robert 
Montgomery,  Robert  Andrew 
Moore,  David  Keith 
Moore,  Dennis  Anthony 
Moore,  Lawrence  Boyd 
Moore,  Robert  Lord 
Moorehead,  William  Stewart 
Moran,  Maurice  Joaejdi 
Morgan,  Richard  Alan 
Morgan,  Ronald  Dennis 
Morln,  Thomas  Eugene 
Morris,  Charles  Ward 
Morris,  Edward  Wlersma 
Morris,  John  Ellsworth 
Morris,  John  Karl 
Morrison,  Harlan  Langtry 
Morrison,  Karl  Fisher 
Morrison,  Lawrence  Alexander 
Morrison,  Richard 
Morrlssey,  Jon  Edward 
Morse,  Carl  Samuel 
Morse,  John  Palmer 
Moscoe,  Loren  Joseph 
Moses,  Paul  Davis 
Mosser,  John  Henry 
Mosteller.  WUllam  Leldy 
Mouns,  Albert  Lebeau 
Mowery,  Gary  WUlis 
Moyle,  Hal  Eugene 
Moynahan,  Michael  Joseph 
Mrazlk.  Albert 
Much  a,  Marvin  Francis 
Muckenthaler,  John  Loren 
Mueller,  Joseph  Brian 
Muench,  Raymond  Whitney 


Mulford,  Michael  Linden 
Mulhall,  John  Lawrence 
Mullen,  James  Joeeph 
Mull  Ins,  wnuam  Edward 
Munger,  Francis  Xavler 
Munroe,  Frank  Asbury,  IH 
Murphy.  Arthur  WUllam,  Jr. 
Murphy,  James  Andrew 
Murray,  Allan  Walter 
Murray,  Edward  Paul 
Murray,  Jack  Lee 
Murray,  Roger  P 
Murray,  Tom  Reed,  II 
Myers,  Thomas  Andrew 
Nagel,  James  Ronald 
Nale,  James  Franklin 
Narclso,  John  Anthony 
Naughton.  Robert  John 
Needham,  William  Ray 
Nelson,  Gerald  Archibald 
Nelson,  Thomas  Lane 
Nelson,  WUllam  Jerome,  Jr. 
Nemer,  James  Joeeph 
Nesbltt,  Donald  Lee 
Newman,  Roger  Lee 
Newman,  William  Edward 
Newmister,  Ronald  Duane 
Newton,  Eugene  Dexter 
Nichols,  Christopher  Owen 
Nichols,  Roger  Alan 
Nltscbke.  Richard  Neal 
Nixon,  Murray  Cameron 
Nolan,  Donald  Edward 
Norfleet,  Ashley  Curtis  n 
Norton,  Lafayette  Ferguson 
Nowotny,  Lionel  Jerome 
Nystrom,  Robert  Eric 
Oakes,  Dudley  Glen 
O'Brien,  Edward  James,  tH 
O'Brien,  George  Donohue,  Jr. 
O'Brien,  Gerald  Henry 
O'Brien,  James  Edward 
O'Connell,  Michael  Joeeph 
OlXinnell,  Keith  WUllam  P. 
Olds,  Harry  Max 
Oliver,  Herndon  Albert,  m 
Olsen,  Robert  Anker 
Olzinskl,  Stephen  James 
Oney,  Warren  Wayne 
Onoratl,  Roger  Peter 
Onslow,  Vincent  Leroy 
Ortega,  Manuel,  Jr. 
Ortengren,  Ralph  WUllam,  Jr. 
Orth,  Nelson  Edward 
Osborough,  Harry  Richard 
Ostrander,  Gary  Lyle 
Ott,  Keith  Montgomery 
Owens,  Edward  Lee 
Paflas,  James  Ellis 
Page,  Earl  Daniel 
Painter,  Floyd  Charles 
Pajari,  Earl  Arthur 
Paleologos,  Nicholas  C. 
Paletta,  Joeeph,  Jr. 
Palm,  Peter  Elmer 
Palmer,  Gecnrge  Mathison,  in 
Parcells,  Paul  Whitney 
Parlseau,  Richard  Roland 
Parker,  James  Thomas 
Parker,  John  Eugene 
Parkhurst,  James  Chappell 
Pamell,  Charles  LaveUe 
Parry,  Ira  Eustace,  Jr. 
Parsley,  WUllam  Vernon 
Parsons,  Edwin  Francis,  Jr. 
Partington,  James  Wood 
Partlow,  Robert  Grelder 
Passarella,  Anthony  Harold 
Pastre,  Robert  Leslie 
PatacsU,  Peter  Espejo 
Patterson,  Ronald  Gilbert 
Patton,  James  Howard,  Jr. 
Paul,  Ronald  V. 
Paulsen,  Thomas  Dean 
Paulson,  Oaylord  O'NeU 
Paulus,  John  Francis 
Pavelko,  John 
PavUk,  Michael  Dennis 
Payne,  Joseph  Carroll 
Pearce,  Robert  Ouy 
Pearl,  John  Mitchell 
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Pearson,  John  Davis 
Pedislch,  Pa\U  Everett 
Peebles,  Robert  Harold 
Pelkey,  Frank  Dixon 
Pellett,  David  Andrew 
Pelton,  Joseph  Earnest 
Pence,  Thomas  Howard 
Pendleton,  Reld,  Jr. 
Penn,  Buddie  Joe 
Penrose,  William  Dennis 
Peoples,  Donald  HaU 
Perisho,  Gordon  Samuel 
Perkins,  Robert  Caldwell,  Jr. 
Perkins,  Thomas  MUIard 
Perry,  Eugene  Edward 
Perry,  J.  Stephen 
Perry,  Lonnie  James 
Persell,  Robert  Alexander  J. 
Pestorius,  Frederick  M. 
Petersen,  Jack  Eskield 
Petersen,  Louis  Harold 
Pethick,  John  Alvin,  II 
Petltt,  WUllam  Edgar 
Petruccl,  Richard  Joeeph 
Pettyjohn,  James  Robert 
Pezet,  Walter  AngeU,  III 
Pfau,  Zeno  J.,  Jr. 
PhUbrlck,  James  William,  Jr. 
PhlUippi,  Frederick  E.,  Jr. 
Phillips,  Henry  Lemle,  Jr. 
Phimlster,  Stephen 
Phipps,  Rodney  Galbralth 
Picard,  Joseph  Charles  E. 
Pichel,  Marcel  ino  Raymond 
Pigeon,  Norman  Brown 
Piper,  James  Stanley 
PIrofalo.  Phillip  Mathew 
Pitt,  wmiam  Matthews 
Plttsman,  Charles  Wood,  Jr. 
Plaugher,  Charles  Eklward 
Poe,  WlUiam  Henry 
Poole,  Richard  James 
Pope,  Rex  Arvls 
Pope,  WUllam  Henry 
Porter,  Donald  Ray 
Porter,  Ethan  Oliver,  Jr. 
Porter,  Richard  ThUo 
Porter,  Robert  Law 
Post,  Jerry  Lee 
Posthumus,  Robert  Kenneth 
Potente,  Estellto  Nocon 
Potter,  Robert  Allen 
Powell,  WlUlam  Brant 
Powell,  WlUiam  LleweUyn  J. 
Power,  Francis  Rawley 
Powers,  Byron  Lipplncott,  Jr. 
Powers,  Robert  Carney 
Powers,  Robert  Joseph 
Prehn,  Robert  Lloyd 
Presnell,  Lawrence  David 
Preston,  Gerry  Lee 
Price,  Lawrence  Howe 
Primmer,  Stanley  Leslie 
Proshek,  Robert  Mealey 
PurceU,  William  Clarence 
Purl,  John  Donald 
Putnam,  WllUam  Marvin 
Quarterman,  John  Maye,  Jr. 
Quast,  Philip  Michael 
Qulnn,  Michael  Edward 
Ralford,  John  Frank,  Jr. 
Raines,  Paul  Eugene 
Rambo,  Vinton  Arnold 
Ramsay,  Ian  WllUam 
Ramsey,  James  Burnley 
Ramsey,  WllUam  Frank 
Randall,  Edward  James 
Randall,  Robert  Hudson 
Randolph,  WUllam  Lewis 
Ransom,  Edward  Arthiur 
Rasley,  Rc^er  WUllam 
Rattan,  James  Dow 
Rauth,  James  Arthur 
Raymond,  Robert  WaU 
Ready,  John  Kenneth 
Reaves,  Curtis  Pelton 
Redmond,  Robert  Mlze 
Reed,  Ross  Mahr 
Reese,  Evan  Price 
Reese,  Richard  Lynn 
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Reese,  Ronald  Malcolm 
Reeves,  Philip  Eugene 
Rehrig,  Gerald  Jon 
RelUy,  George  Vincent,  Jr. 
Relsenlelter,  Vernon  A.,  Jr. 
Renwick,  John  Maxwell 
Replogle,  Hugh  Butler 
Repsher,  Boyd  Francis 
Ressler,  Paul  Michael 
Reust,  Earl  Daniel 
Reuter,  Stewart  Earl 
Rhelnhart,  Eugene  Otis 
Rhodes,  Edwin  OlUff 
Rhodes,  WUllam  AUred 
Rice,  WlUiam  Robert 
Richardson,  James  Clarke,  Jr. 
Richardson,  Jere  Lee 
Rlckelman,  John  Henry 
Rlcketts,  David  Lynn 
RIdder,  Wendell  Clayton 
Riffle,  Earl  Robert 
Rikll,  Albert  Frank 
Rlngelberg,  John  Michael 
Roar'k,  David  Leroy 
Robblns,  Christopher  Brooks 
Roberts,  Charles  Keith 
Roberts,  Ernest  Paul 
Robinson,  Regneld  Dwaine 
Roblson,  Kenneth  Gerald 
Roche,  James  Gerard 
Rochells,  Andrew  Jerome 
Rodgers,  James  Claude,  Jr. 
Rodgers,  John  Michael 
Rodriguez,  William  Joseph 
Roeder,  Bernard  Franklin,  Jr. 
Roemish,  Eric  Michael 
Rogers,  Elmer  Earle,  II 
Rogers,  Theodore  Fleming,  Jr. 
Rohdenburg,  Kurt  Amandus 
Rohles,  Gerald  Bernard 
Rohr,  Robert  Charles 
Roller,  Donald  Gordon 
Rollins,  David  John 
Roome,  Jack  Verne 
Roper,  Lldge  B. 
Rose,  Michael  Andrew 
Ross,  Robert  Joseph 
Ross,  WUllam  Cotter 
Ross,  William  Morgan,  Jr. 
Roth,  Michael  Charles 
Rothbert,  WUllam  Carl 
RothschUd,  Robert  Edward 
Roton,  Cyrus  WUllam 
Rowe,  Arthur  Earl,  Jr. 
Rowley,  Charles  Dana 
Rowley,  Thomas  John,  Jr. 
Ruckersfeldt,  George  Edward 
Ruhsenberger,  John  Francis 
Russell,  Jerry  Curtis 
Ruth,  Paul  Arthur 
Ryan,  Charles  Edvtrard 
Ryan,  Henry  Joseph 
Ryan,  James  Henry 
Ryan,  Kevin  Thomas 
Ryan,  Larry  Eugene 
Ryan,  Thomas  David 
Rybarczyk,  Anthony  Mark 
Ryder,  Albert 
Saarl,  Colin  Henry 
Salisbury,  Herbert  Douglas 
Salo,  Kenneth  Walter 
Salopek,  Raymond 
Sammons.  Charles  Eugene 
Sanders,  David  James 
Sanders,  Leslie  Allen 
Sandige,  Edward  Dabney 
Sandlin,  John  Paul 
Sands,  Robert  John 
Sarepera,  HUlar 
Saunders,  Franklin  Harwood 
Scalf,  Fred  Robert,  Jr. 
SchUler,  WUllam  E. 
Schippel.  Edwin  Lyle 
Schlegelmllch,  Charles  Robe 
Schllcht,  Donald  Leo 
Schmidt,  Henry,  Jr. 
Schmidt,  John  Arthur 
Schmook,  James  Raymond 
Schneider,  Clinton  Dunn 
Schneider,  Edward  Joseph 
Schneider,  Michael  John 


Schottle,  Howard  Thomas 
Schraeder,  PaiU  Roger 
Schrelber,  David  E^rvln 
Schrlefer,  Luther  Frederick 
Schroeder,  David  Donald 
Schroeder,  Raymonvl  C,  Jr. 
Schuette,  Richard  Walter 
Schuetz,  Laurence  Noel 
Schulman,  Richard  David 
Schweizer,  Earle  Godfrey  Jr. 
ScUchter,  Edward  FrankUn 
Scobee,  Charles  Russell  Jr. 
Scoggln,  James  Morris 
Scott,  Gordon  Earl 
Seaman,  Stewart  Russell 
Sechler,  WUllam  Ralph  Jr. 
Seeber,  Lauren 
Seebirt,  James  Ell 
Seeley,  Howard  George 
Segerblom,  Ronald  Lage 
Sellers,  Ralph  Vincent  Jr. 
Sellgren,  Charles  Alan 
Seneff,  Gerald  Neal 
Sestrlc,  Joseph  Lawrence 
Seyfarth,  Robert  Ernst 
Seymour,  John  Gregory 
Shaftoe,  Lyndon  Robert 
Shaw,  Frederick  Albert 
Shaw,  Joe  Leo 

Shawkey,  Richard  Sutherland 
Sheedy,  Francis  Xavler 
Sheehan,  John  Joseph  in 
Sherer,  Robert  Wallace 
Sheridan,  Robert  Emmett 
Sherman,  Bradford  Crosby 
Shew,  James  Edward  Jr. 
Shewchuk,  Jon  Dennis 
Shields,  Russell  Kingman 
Shoemaker,  Brian  Hall 
Shoemaker,  Hugh  Louis 
Shoemaker,  WUllam  Bruce  Jr. 
Shoop,  Robin  Dexter  Jr. 
Shortal,  Terence  Michael 
Shower,  Albert  Joseph  Jr. 
Sbreckengaust,  James  Arthur 
Shrum,  John  Lemmon 
Shufelt,  WUllam  John  Jr. 
Siegfried,  Douglsis  Sherwood 
Slenlckl,  Edward  Francis 
Siepel,  WUlard  Ernest 
Slgmund,  Jay  G.  II 
SUseth,  David  Franklin 
SUvey,  Frank  Joseph 
Simmons,  Douglas  WUllam 
Slnunons,  Vernon  Pitkin 
Simpson,  Frank  Thomas 
Singleton,  J.  Arthur 
Slpple,  Howard  Lawrence  Jr. 
Skinner,  Garland  Frederick 
Skjod,  Chester  James 
Slack,  Charles  Edward  IH 
Slezak,  Norman  Lee 
Sloan,  Dean  Elliott 
Smlnk,  WillUm  H. 
Smith,  Brooks  Fate,  Jr. 
Smith,  Earle  LesUe,  Jr. 
Smith,  Eugene  Thomas 
Smith,  Gerald  Lewis 
Smith,  Glen  Walter 
Smith,  James  Albert  Daniel 
Smith,  Jerome  Frost,  Jr. 
Smith,  John  Alan 
Smith,  John  Freeland 
Smith,  Larry  Leroy 
Smith,  Lawrence  Jerome 
Smith,  Lynn  Holmes 
Smith,  Raleigh  Merrltt 
Smith,  Raymond  Nelson 
Smith,  Reld  Hessey 
Smith,  Robert  Cortland 
Smith,  Ronald  Clendon 
Smith,  Vance  Griffln 
Smith,  Wayne  John 
Smrcina,  Kurt  Louis 
Smyth,  Lome  Herbert 
Snotherly,  Everrette  V.,  Jr. 
Snyder,  Robert  William 
Snyder,  Wallace  Hutton 
SoUberger,  Melvln  Hugh 
SoUenberger,  Robert  Nell 
Sorensen,  Ronald  Niels 
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Soupiset,  Robert  Irl,  Jr. 
Souval,  Paul  Tells 
Sovey,  Paul  Louis 
Sparks,  Paul  Wbitney 
Spaugy,  Donald  Arthur 
Spear,  Sherley  Lawrence 
Spearman,  WllUam  Robert 
Sperling,  Harris 
Sprouse,  Donald  Hugh 
Sprouse,  Haywood  Galbralth 
Srite,  David  Alan 
Stack,  Efird  MiUs 
Stackhouse,  Charles  David 
Standish,  Allen  Joseph 
Standley,  John  Robert 
Stanley,  Maurice  Dudley.  Jr. 
Stanley.  William  Martin 
Stasko,  Nicholas  JoReph 
Staton,  Billy  Eugene 
Stauts,  Frank  Lynn 
Stave,  John  Alan 
Steele,  Boyden  Tracy 
Steele,  Richard  Hubbard 
Steele,  Robert  Livingston 
Stefencavage,  George 
Stephenson,  Robert  Franklin 
Stepp,  William  Edward 
Stevens,  Jackie  Lee 
Stevens,  Stanley  Lincoln 
Stevenson,  Robert  George 
Stewart,  Charles  Lockman 
Stewart,  Harvey  Taft,  Jr. 
Stewart,  Jesse  J. 
Stewart,  Kelsey  Smith 
St.  Germain,  Robert  Maurice 
Stlckelberger,  Robert  W. 
St.  Jean.  Russell  Joseph 
St.  Laurent.  Charles  Manfred 
Stoops,  Ronald  Rogers 
Story.  Douglas  Edward 
Straight,  William  David 
Strand,  Robert  Henry 
Strasser,  Edward  Jotac,  Jr. 
Strickland,  Richard  James 
Striedel,  Henry  Chris 
Strobach,  Walter  Frederick 
Struck,  Gerald  Loren  Victor 
Stryker.  David  Heaslip 
Stryker.  Phillips  Cook.  Jr. 
Stuart,  Frederick  Bruce 
Stuart.  Thomas  Edward 
Stuart.  Walter  Allen 
Stubbs,  Darryl  Anthony 
Stubsten,  Eugene  Merrill 
Stumbo,  Stanley  Cbarles 
Sturm,  Eklward  John 
Sullivan,  Daniel  Joseph 
Sullivan,  Deitnis  Allan 
£ullivan.  George  Bdward.  in 
Sullivan,  Raymond  Franda  J. 
Sunderland,  Bruce 
Supersano,  Raphael  Thomas 
Svensen,  Stanley  Roy 
Swap,  John  Edward 
Swavely,  David  Lee 
Sweeney,  Stephen  Bdwmrd,  Jr. 
Swift,  James  Kenneth 
Sydow.  Kenneth  Robert 
Syverson,  Maurice  Scott 
Tadlock,  James  D»vid 
Talt,  Thomas  Michael 
Taylor,  Bruce  Andrew,  Jr. 
Taylor.  Donald  Eugene 
Taylor.  Frank  Harry 
Taylor.  Herbert  Wayne 
Taylor,  John  Francis 
Taylor.  Turner  Worthington 
Teal.  Thomas  Henry,  in 
Tedeschl.  Louis  Carmelo 
Terry.  Charles  Lance 
Terry.  John  Robert 
Terry.  WUliam  Edward 
Tliamee,  Lewis  Herman,  Jr. 
Therrien,  Edward  Louis 
Theslng,  Kenneth  Lee 
Thlel,  Alphonse  August,  Jr. 
Thienes,  Harold  Alpbonae 
Thomas,  Christopher  Boy 
Thomas,  Lonny  Lurelle 
Thompson,  David  Stratford 
Thompson,  OUes  Morris 
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Thompson,  James  Xll,  Jr. 
Thomson,  John  Alexander 
Thorell,  Charles  Scott 
Thorner,  Michael  Gordon 
Tillotson,  Perry  Sanford 
Tlndal,  Ralph  Lawrence,  n 
Tobin,  Byron  Eugene,  J<. 
Tobln,  Kiefer  Ault 
Toland,  James  Clinton 
Tollefsen,  Thomas  Severt 
Tonkin,  Charles  Thomas,  nz 
Topp,  David  Paul 
Torkelson,  Thomas  Gerald 
Torrance,  Harold  Stiles 
Towle,  Robert  Leland 
Towsend,  William  Justus 
Trader,  William  Dalaell,  Jr. 
Tralfiter,  Robert  Edwin 
Tranchlni,  Joseph 
Tteacy,  Michael  Francis 
Treanor,  Thomas  Stanley,  Jr. 
Tredick.  William  Heullngs 
Trlggs,  Frederick,  III 
Triplett,  Thomas  Terrence 
Trlpton,  Earl  Leon  II 
Truesdell.  William  Marlowe 
Traumbauer,  David  Sidney 
Tucker,  Gary  Lee 
Tucker,  Robert  Eugene.  Jr. 
Tulodieeki.  John  Frank.  Jr. 
Tupaz,  Jesus  Bonifacio 
Turbeville,  Fred  Morton,  Jr. 
Turman.  Thomas  Wilson 
Turner.  Alfred  Bocers,  Jr. 
Turner,  Steven  Lloyd,  Jr. 
Tyler,  Donald  Kenneth 
Ulmer,  James  Edwin 
Umberger,  Paul  Jay 
Underbill,  Roes  Hamock 

Uner,  Alan  Lenn 

Ungemach,  Seibert  Arthur 

Unruh.  Jerry  Lee 

Vail,  Robert  Cornell,  Jr. 

Vallin,  Richard  Thomas 

Vandenbroeck.  Thomas  August 

Vandersip.  Clifton  Judaon 

Vanderwolf ,  Peter  John 

Vanmetre,  Robert  Brian 

Vanpelt,  Albert  Murle 
Vanpelt,  Sterley  Branson,  n 

Vansickle,  Kenneth  Lee 
Vanslyke,  James  Corbett,  Jr. 

Varga,  George 

Vaught,  Clarence  Scott 

Vernot,  George  Andre 

Verona,  Francis  Michael 

Vester,  James  Allen,  Jr. 

Vickers,  Robert  Irving 

Vlsted,  PYank  Alexander 

Vonfischer,  Eduard  L.,  m 

Vonkolnttz,  Henry,  Jr. 

Wade,  Barton  Scott 

Waer,  Richard  Dean 

Waggoner,  Mark  Harvey 

Wagner,  Edward  Francis 

Wagner,  James  Andrew 

Walnscott,  Robert  Phillip 

Waldron,  James  Leroy 

Walker,  Edward  Thomas.  Jr. 

Walker,  Henry  Edwin,  Jr. 

Walker,  James  Robert 

Walker,  Jon  William 

Wallace,  Ernest  Larry 

Wallace,  John  Lloyd,  Jr. 

Wallls,  Walter  James 

Walsh.  Kirk  Thomas 

Walsh,  Raymond  Michael 

Walter,  Larry  Edwin 

Walters,  Edward  Crist 

Walters,  Horace  Munro,  Jr. 

Walters,  Richard  Ralph 

Walters.  Robert  Monroe 

Ward,  Charles  Edward 

Ward,  John  David 

Wardle,  Norval  Leon 

Wasson,  Charles  David 

Waterman,  Larry  Wayne 

Watrous,  David 

Watterson,  Rodney  Keith 

Watts,  Donald  William 

Wax,  Gary  Nathan 


Webb,  Lowell  Elliott 
Weber,  James  Gordon 
Weeks,  George  Roland,  Jr. 
Weiermann,  Donald  Hans 
Welch,  John  Michael 
Welch,  Robert  Horton 
Welch,  William  Charles,  Jr. 
Wells,  Elwood  Gordon 
Wells,  Richard  Pa\U 
Welte,  James  Carl 
Wengert,  William  Henry 
Wentworth,  David  Cllve 
Werhan,  JCenneth  Raymond 
Wesberry,  Reginald  Ernest  J. 
West,  Bernard  Hyland 
West,  Frederick  John 
Westerman,  John  Phillip 
Westfall,  Robert  Edmond 
Whelan,  John  Francis,  Jr. 
Whttaker,  Edson 
Whitaker,  WUliam  Drake 
White,  Bernard  Grove 
White,  Richard  James 
Whitely,  John  Epes,  Jr. 
Whitley,  William  Robert 
Whitney,  Richard  Merrill.  Jr. 
Whittlngton.  William  James 
Whitton.  Jon  Walter 
Wicklund,  Robert  Montgomery 
Wiese,  Richard  Judson 
Wilcox,  John  Bartlett 
Wilcox,  Wayland  Edward 
Wileen,  Gordon  Charles 
Wilgenbusch  Ronald  Charles 
WUkes,  GUbert  Vanduren,  XL 
WUkinson,  Robert  BaUey,  Jr. 
Willenbucher,  Marshall  BL 
Willetts,  Leo  Joseph,  Jr. 
Williams.  David  Arthur 
Williams,  Douglas  Allan 
Williams,  Hugh  Thomas 
Williams,  Jack  Rleber 
Williams,  John  Henry,  Jr. 
Williams.  Kenneth  Hoyt 
Willimon,  Henry  Pack,  Jr. 
Willsey.  John  Michael 
Wilmot.  Frederick  Eugene 
Wilson,  David  Carl 
Wilson,  Earl  Fairbum,  Jr. 
Wilson,  James  Alexander,  Jr. 
Wilson,  James  Russell 
Wilson,  Laurence  Woodford 
Wilson,  Raymond  Joseph 
WUson.  Robert  Clair 
Wilson,  Robert  James 
Wilson,  Robert  Lawrence 
Wilson,  Waldo  Wayne 
Wilson,  William  Henry 
Wlltamuth.  Richard  Ernest 
Winant.  Thomas  Clinton 
Winn.  Robert  Monte 
Winstead,  Shelby  Dennis 
Wise,  Donald  Rae 
Wlshart,  Thomas  Tinker 
Wolfe,  Ned  Charles 
Wolfe,  James  Bryant 
Wolfgang,  Paul  Webster,  Jr. 
Wolniewlcz,  James  Simon 
Woltersdorf,  Leonard  Oscar 
Woomack,  Thomas  Folts 
Wood,  Herman  Francis 
Wood,  James  Erastus  ni 
Woodard,  John  Sanford 
Woodward,  William  Jasper,  Jr. 
Worthington.  George  Rhodes 
Worthington,  James  T.  n 
Wright.  David  Winsor 
Wright,  George  Frederick 
Wright,  Hendon  O. 
Wright,  Jerry  Leonard 
Wright,  Lawrence  Thomas 
Wright,  Llndell  Wayne 
WyckofT,  Roger  David 
Wylle,  Walter  Jay 
Wyman,  Richard  Ernest 
Wynn,  Hugh  John 
Takubek,  Paul  Marslk 
Tarborough,  Jerry  Olln 
Teck,  Richard  Charles 
Teske,  Lanny  Alan 
Tork.  Thomas  Andrew,  9t. 
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Toumans,  Richard  Walter 
Toung,  Charles  Thomas 
Young,  John  Rawstron 
Young,  Richard  Keith 
Young,  Stephen  Grant 
Youngberg,  Guy  Milton 
Zalkan,  Robert  Llbman 
Zettler,  Thomas  Richard 
Zmorzenskl,  Prank  Peter 
Zolman,  Richard  Ward 
Zumwalde,  Richard  Theodora 

SUPPLY    CORPS 

Akers,  John  Robert 
Altman,  WUliam,  Jr. 
Anderson,  David  Karl 
Anderson,  Thomas 
Antolinl,  Richard  Carl 
AnttUa,  Robert  Matthew 
BaUey,  Eldwin  Hammer 
Baker,  Kenneth  Dean 
Barber,  John  Edwin 
Barnes,  Francis  Stoddard 
Bauer,  James  Francis 
Baum,  Kenneth  Arthur 
Bean,  John  Raymond 
Beeman,  Ray  Noel,  Jr. 
Benner,  WUlard  James 
Berger,  Paul 

Bergman,  Richard  Herman 
Bessenger,  Frank  Leslie,  Jr. 
Bianco.  Thomas  Anthony,  Jr. 
Bingemer,  Charles  Erwin 
Bishop,  WUliam  Charles 
Blankenfeld,  Emmltt  Elon 
Bloxom,  Donald  Alison 
Boardman,  Albert  Eugene 
Booth,  WUUam  Larry 
Boeworth,  Paul  Raymond 
Boyette,  James  Bee 
Bratschl,  OUbert  Wayne 
Brennan,  Anthony  Charles 
Brldwell,  Donald  Leroy 
Bryan,  Edward  Lewis 
Burks,  Leroy 
Burry,  John  Blaze,  Jr. 
Butler,  Pa\U  Kyle 
Cairo,  Robert  Fred 
Callaghan,  Robert  WiUiam  J. 
Carlson,  John  Otto 
Carr,  Jeffrey  AUen 
Caven,  Terry  Farres 
Chalupsky,  Raymond  Jerom* 
Chaney,  Keith  Raymond 
Chappell,  Ralph  Lathan 
Chenoweth,  Denver,  Jr. 
Chew,  Edward  Howard,  Jr. 
Chism,  David  Meredith 
Clark,  Paul  Dennan 
Contreras,  Paulino 
Conway,  James  D. 
Cooper,  Robert  Allen 
Cornett,  Kenneth  Hadd(Mi 
Cox,  Bobby  Wayne 
Cramer,  James  Richard 
Crevier,  Stanley  Michael 
Cromer,  David  William 
Cushway,  Dave  Merritt 
Dachman,  George  Wallace 
Daeschner,  WiUlam  Edward 
Davidson,  James  Patrick 
Davis,  John  James 
Dell,  Jack  Vlning 
Demaio,  Robert  Mario 
Dickinson,  Robert  Autrey 
Diener,  Thomas  Edwin 
Dleterle,  Edward  Robert 
Difllippo,  Angelo  Ermlnlo 
Doersch,  Kirt  DarreU 
Dollna,  John  Roger 
Dowllng,  John  Patrick,  Jr. 
Draper,  Walter  Scott,  XV 
Drlggers,  Raymond  Lavem 
Dropp,  Robert  Anthony 
Dudley,  James  Robert 
Eason,  David  Oeorge 
Eaton,  Edward  Smith 
Eldridge,  Robert  Moore 
Endt,  Henry  Joseph,  Jr. 
Epperly.  Paul  Judson 
Evans,  Don  Randolph 
Pahrenthold,  Harvey  Keith 
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Falconer,  Douglas  William 
Faust,  John  Nicholas,  III 
Fava,  Ernest  Edward 
Fenlck,  Robert  William 
Fickllng,  Thomas  Nelson,  Jr. 
Fike,  Charles  Rowland 
Fleming,  John  Moultrie,  Jr. 
Foerster,  Kent  Noel 
Ford,  John  Edwin 
Prasher,  Burton  Kay,  III 
Frazee,  Sammy  G. 
Frost,  Don  Joaquin 
Oahm,  Jacob  Harold 
Gaines,  James  Edward 
Ganz,  James  Garrison 
Gear,  James  Robert 
Geary,  Richard  Stratton 
Gibson,  Nelson  McKinley,  Jr. 
Clllles.  Tearle  Albert 
Gould,  George  Alphonsus,  in 
Gregory,  Robert  Taylor,  Jr. 
Growney,  Kevin  Joseph 
Guerrlero,  Domestic  Pelligrl 
Custafson,  Lawrence  Charles 
Haas,  Willard  MorrU 
Haase,  Larry  Lynn 
Harms.  Herbert  Martin 
Harte,  Edwin  Theodore 
Hatchett,  WUliam  Joseph,  Jr. 
Hayes,  Alan  George,  Jr. 
Hayes,  Charles  William 
Henry,  WUliam  Edward 
Hensley,  Norman  Wesley 
Hern,  WUliam  Ray 
Horhutz,  Randolph  John 
House,  Steven  Howard 
Huneycutt,  Herbert  Kent 
laqulnta,  Francis  Samuel 
Jaap,  Joseph  Davies 
Johnson,  Jerry  Ralph 
Johnson,  Paul  Norris 
Kee,  WUliam  Dutton,  Jr. 
Kibler,  Thomas  Caldwell 
Kiger,  Charles  Roy 
King,  Charles  Eugene 
Kipping,  Dan  Gene 
Kittock,  Kenneth  Edward 
Krelmer,  Robert  Maurice 
Kiihns,  Howard  Edwards 
Kuopus,  Karl  John 
LaMade,  John  Steele 
Lamparter,  Theodore  Albert 
Lampman,  Charles  Major,  in 
Lara,  Harry  Lee 
Larsen,  James  Andrew 
Lavely,  Lawrence  WUliam 
Lempka,  Gerald  Arnold 
Lines,  Lee  Robert 
Llngle,  Terry  Kent 
Littlefield,  Bel  ton  James 
Looney,  Richard  Glenn 
Lovett,  Heyward  M.,  Jr. 
Lunn,  James  WlUlam 
Lynch,  David  Read 
Lynch,  Thomas  Joseph 
MacDonald,  Alan  Ramsay 
Maguder,  Henry  John,  Jr. 
Mahelona,  George  Louis  P. 
Majors,  George  Washington  J. 
Manning,  Huey  Allen 
Marshall,  Clyde  Mason 
Matalls,  Joseph  Andrew 
Matalavage,  Joseph  Anthony 
Matheny,  Arthur  Leroy 
Maxon,  Bruce  Ethan 
McKechnie,  John  Joseph,  Jr. 
McKenna,  Theodore  Roland 
McLaughlin,  Robert  John 
Melnlnger,  WUlard  Roger 
Mendez,  Ramon  Eduardo 
Merrell,  Billy  Joe 
Miller,  Ernest  Baldwin,  m 
Miller,  Kenneth  Frederick 
Mitchell,  William  Justin 
Mitchell,  Willis  Albercht 
Moore,  Robert  Marion 
Morgart,  James  Alan 
Morris,  William  Richard 
Muenster,  William  Stephens 
Myers,  Cecil  Earle,  Jr. 
Nlssalke,  Alan  Jon 
Nolan,  John  Walter 


Nopper,  Donald  Normsn 
Nyenhuis,  Keith  Eugene 
Ohare,  Shamus  James 
Palmatler,  Philip  Earl 
Pankey,  Beverly  Stclair 
Paskowitz,  Selwyn  Sid 
Payne,  Billy  Irish 
Perkins,  Robert  Darol 
Phillips,  Garth  Vaughn 
Prescott,  Gordon  Wayne 
Quarles,  James  Michael 
Rech,  Charles  Louis 
Reed,  William  Henry 
Reeves,  Malcolm  Clephane,  n 
Rhodes,  WUliam  David,  Jr. 
Ridden,  William  Boyd 
Ridings,  James,  Jr. 
Rush,  Spencer 
Sauer,  Gary  Owen 
Savage,  Horace  Jay 
Schroeder,  James  Andrew 
Schroyer,  Charles  David 
Schuerman,  John  Elmer 
Schuster,  Gerald  Dee 
Shaw.  Robert  Harris,  Jr. 
Sherman,  Huson  Barry 
Simcox,  John  Deluo 
Simmons,  Charles  Jackson 
Smith,  Billy  Gene 
Smith,  Charles  Thomas 
Snyder.  James  Ray 
Starkey.  Benjamin  Thomas,  Jr. 
Stewart,  James  Ronald,  Jr. 
Strain,  Oscar  Ray,  Jr. 
Straw,  Edward  McCown 
Sullivan,  Edward  Francis 
Swanson,  John  Lance 
Vanhouten,  George  Wendell 
Vanpatten,  David  George 
Varner,  Robert  Nolan 
Vonradesky,  Charles  Willi  R. 
Waller,  Terry  George 
Weatberson,  Harvey  Donald 
Weaver,  Milton  Wallace 
Weber,  Jerome  Joseph 
Welbom,  James  HUl 
Wheeler,  Lawrence  David 
Whitman,  Carl  David 
Whlttlng^ton,  Richard  Guy 
WUcox,  Harold  Edgar,  Jr. 
WUd,  Thomas  Rudolph 
Wingard,  Bobby  Nornum 
Wolf,  Carl  George 
Yeoman,  WUUam  Ray 
Yim,  Calvin  Kam 
Young,  Everett  Boyd 

CHAPLAIN    COBPS 

Aronis,  Alexander  BasUe 
Asher,  WiUlam  Carroll  Lynn 
Bohula,  Edwin  Victor 
Bowes,  David,  Jr. 
Brannan,  Curtis  Ward 
Collins,  John  MUton,  HI 
Cram,  Norman  Lee,  Jr. 
Daly,  John  Reymond,  Jr. 
Dando,  George  WUliam 
Deruiter,  Peter  John,  Jr. 
Dowd,  Patrick  Arthur 
Doyle,  James  Michael 
Erlckson,  Carl  WUlard 
Frazler,  Joseph  Robert 
Frelstedt,  Robert  Ray 
Goode,  James  Gilmer 
Oothard,  French  McKlnley 
Hall,  John  Louis 
Harris,  Donald  Bell 
Hedwall,  Ronald  Lee 
Howe,  Merlen  Floyd 
Houston,  William  John,  Jr. 
Johnson,  Thomas  Frederick 
Kane,  Brian  Edward 
Kimble,  Wilford  Clyde 
Kirk,  Alston  Shepherd 
Long,  Richard  Albert 
Matuszewskl,  Ramon  Thaddeus 
Mayou,  Robert  Louis 
McHorse,  George  Ray 
Morltz,  Jerry  Don 
Muchow,  Donald  Karl 
Oregan,  Hugh  Henry 
Page,  David  Garth 
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Pegnam,  John  William 
Perdew,  James  RuaseU 
Powell,  David  J. 
Rublno,  Salvatore 
Schumacher,  Gordon  Bme* 
Shannon,  James  Dewain 
Stott,  Albert  Wllltam 
Swann,  Hoyt  Wayne 
Thompson,  Joseph  James 
Toner,  Edward  Richard 
Weeks,  Robert  Martin 
Westllng,  Lester  Leon,  Jr. 
White.  David  Edward 
Williams,  James  Augustus 

crvn.  mciNBEX  cosn 

Absalom,  George  Marshall,  11 
Arcunl,  Albert  Anthony 
Baker,  John  Lowell 
Bell,  Robert  Bernard,  Jr. 
Bilden,  Richard  Peter 
Brennan,  John  Paul 
Briselden,  Don  James 
Brown,  Gerald  Lee 
Callahan,  James  Fredrick 
Callender,  Gordon  Warren,  Jr. 
Cameron,  James  Jackson 
Campbell,  Donald  Berlin 
Coston,  Vernie  Richard 
Crumbier,  Don  Carroll 
Cunningham,  Robert  Browning 
Doebler,  James  Carl 
Eber,  Richard  Duane 
Edelson,  Bruce  Harvey 
Emison,  Joseph  Brantley,  Jr. 
Erchul,  Ronald  Anton 
Falk,  Norman  Dean 
Faulk,  John  Robert 
Fermo,  Louis  Anthony,  Jr. 
FVjrney,  David  Leon 
Frankel,  John  A. 
Frazier,  William  Francis 
Gallen,  John  James,  Jr. 
Garbe,  Warren  Murray 
Gardiner,  George  Henry,  Jr. 
Gerdel,  David  Holland 
Golns,  Philip  Allen 
Greenwald,  James  Michael 
Hale,  Hugh  Dillon,  n 
Hall,  Royce  Herman,  Jr. 
Hazucha,  Paul  Carleton 
Jackson.  Gerald  William 
Jensen,  Allen  Halvor 
Johnson,  Howard  George 
Johnson,  Wayne  Edward 
Kasner,  Jon  Broughton 
Kay,  William  Howard,  Jr. 
Kunz,  Joseph  D»Tld 
Kurtz,  Lewis  Albert,  Jr. 
LaufersweUier,  WUllam  J. 
Lewis,  Herbert  Hawthorne,  Jr. 
Lockhart,  Allen  CliSord 
Looff,  Donald  Lee 
Lukef ,  John  Gordon 
Luzum,  Gerald  Dean 
MacCall,  Bruce  Leonard 
Maskell,  Charles  Michael 
McKibben,  Don  Robert 
Mehlhorn,  Peter  Franklin 
Mergner,  James  TbaddeiM 
Miles,  John  Henry  Thomas 
Miller,  David  Bergenthal 
Mossman,  James  Boone 
Odom,  Melton  Lee 
Olsen,  Allen  NeU 
Parker,  Robert  Dale 
Peechatka,  Farley 
Pensyl,  J.  Dick 
Perrlne,  Robert  Thomas 
Petty,  Larry  Klningham 
Plunnecke,  DSTld 
Porter,  Michael  DavM 
Prather,  James  Tb4Hnas 
Purlnton,  Lucian  Bradbury  ^ 

Quigley,  Stephen  Jerom*  l 

Quinn,  Ttaomas  Patrick  | 

Riffey,  Alan  Kent  ^ 

Rinnert,  Henry  Joseph  5 

Robinson,  George  Sydnor,  Jr.     ^ 
Rugless,  James  Michael  b 

Sandrlnl,  Louis  Michael 
Schwlrtz,  Henry  John 
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Shank,  George  Edward 
Simon,  Charles  Ray 
Smith,  Alan  Edward 
Smith.  Msrron  Engllob,  Jr. 
Ster,  John  WUllam 
Street,  ClifTord  Gall 
Strong,  Samuel  Orblson,  Jr. 
Struthers,  Lynn  Carol 
Tucker,  Tracy  Clark 
Vanroyen,  William  Shlpman 
Vaughn,  Kenneth  Allen 
Vogel,  Lawrence  William 
Watson.  James  Preston 
Wells.  James  Laurence 
Williams.  Richard  Lyle 
Woll,  Jerry  Dewayne 

JUDGE    ADVOCATE   UEMUtAL'S   COSPS 

Adam,  Warren  H. 
Averna,  Vincent  Salvatore 
Byrne,  Edward  Mark 
Cassell,  Carl  J. 
Commander,  James  Marvin 
Debobes.  Rlchio'd  Dennis 
Donato.  Dan,  Jr. 
Gaeta,  SebEistian,  Jr. 
Harris,  Henry  W. 
Michel,  Alan  Emil 
O'Neill,  Robert  Kmmett 
Reed,  Robert  Frederick 
Roach,  Joseph  Ashley 
Roberts,  Philip  Francis 
Transeau,  Alvin  Sherman 
Walker.  John  Allen 
Watson,  Thomas  C,  Jr. 
Wlmberly,  Bennie  Charles 

MEDICAl.     SSSTICK    CORPS 

Acord.  Loren  Dale 
Baumhofer,  Anne  Hermine 
Behllng.  Daniel  Wayne 
Benedict,  William  Herbert 
Bennett,  Floyd  Edward 
Biesiadny,  Lawrenc«  Louis 
Bogdan,  Raymond  Robert 
Bolton,  Ronald  Raye 
Brumfleld,  Harker  Deverde  J. 
Cicero,  Joseph  David 
Conley,  Walter  Raymond 
Coo|}er.  Max  Leon 
Cottet,  Laverne  Edith  Boyd 
Coxe,  Robert  Frederick 
Chan,  Robert  Sherman 
Christian,  Elgin  Ray 
Craig.  Donald  Raymond 
Dailey,  George  Lee 
Dasler.  Adolph  Richard 
Denison,  Neslund  Edward 
Despiegler,  Gary  Dale 
Doll,  Richard  Eugene 
Drozd.  Joseph  John,  Jr. 
Duckett,  Jack 
Erie.  James  Rodney 
Fftncher,  J&mes  Edward       '^ 
Punderburk,  Lester  Ray,  Jr. 
Furr,  Paul  Arthur 
Glllentlne,  James  Donald 
Groce,  William  Edward 
Grothaus,  Roger  Harry 
Hagstrom,  Verne  WUllam 
Heller,  BiUy  Lee 
Hempey,  Ralph  Clifford 
Hendren,  John  Elbert 
Hoggatt,  Patricia  Brown 
HoIUnan,  Frederick  Lee 
Horrobln,  Robert  WUllam 
Hoss.  William  Frederick,  Jr. 
Johns,  Jack  Elton 
Johnson,  Paul  William 
Kehoe,  John  Joseph,  Jr. 
Knight.  John  Robert 
Kozik.  John  Richard 
Laclalr.  Bernard  WiUord 
Lovin,  Aubln  Houston 
Machir,  Daniel  Franklin 
McKelvy,  Patsy  Lurleen 
Metcalf ,  Lawrence  ParscMis 
Morln,  Richard  Albert 
Owens,  Nornmn  Kenneth 
Peterson,  Robert  Victor 
Piersol,  Eugene  Clark 
Poquls,  Robert  Mendosa 


Prelosky,  Richard  Nleklos 
Price,  Charles  Allen 
Price,  Hudson  Bryan 
Ray.  Paul  Titus 
Reid,  Donald  Houss 
Robertson,  James  McLeod 
Robinson,  George  Wayne 
Saine,  Floyd  Dean 
Scanlln,  Patrick  Joseph 
Smith,  Jewel  T. 
Soule,  George  Irren 
Stalnaker.  Mervln  Lewis 
Stewart.  Shannon  DeWitt 
Stockman,  Roger  Emanuel 
Thomsen,  Paul  David 
Turblvllle,  Leslie  Homer 
Turner,  John  Randolph 
Waldeisen.  Lewis  Edward 
Walsh,  John  Patrick 
Warren.  Phyllis  Imogens 
Zentmyer,  Robert  Kenneth 

NXTBSE  COSPS 

Agrell,  Diane  Judith 
Barkus,  Phyllis  Margaret 
Barter,  Columba  Frances 
Bartlk,  Joan  Mary 
Beatty,  Florence  Winifred 
Becktell,  Beatrice  Diane 
Blank,  Norma  June 
Bogdanskl,  Mary  Ann 
Brayman,  Mary  Sanpby 
Carroll,  Maria  Kathryn 
Clancy,  Patricia  Elizabeth 
Clinton,  Bobbie  Kay 
Covington,  Norma  Ann 
Cronin,  Claire  Mary 
Dunham,  Carla  Ruby 
Dyer,  Alice 
Elam,  Hattie  Rose 
Fleury,  Phyllis  Jean 
Hermes,  Barbara  Ethel 
Hicks  Elaine  Bianchi 
Hudak,  Geraldine  Joyce 
Hvizdo,  Barbara  Ann 
Jackson,  Elizabeth  Clark 
Kozare.  Carol  Ann 
Leonard,  Dorothy  Gertrude 
Lopresto,,  Gail  Rude 
Luisa,  Caroline  May 
McGlnnls,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Miller,  Barbara  Ellen 
Miller.  Judith  Huddle 
Nixdorf,  Mary  Johanna 
Phalen,  Carla  Mary 
Pritchard,  Virginia  Lee 
Purlnton,  Ruth  Elizabetlk 
Reynolds,  Ann  Darby 
Robel,  Joyce  Jean 
Schroder,  Beverly  Ann 
Schultz,  Cynthia  Ann 
BUvestrl,  Gloria  Jean 
Stammer,  M.  Ellen         ^ 
Stangelo.  Joan  Elaine 
Teagle,  Beverly  Elaine 
Vought,  Dorothy  May 
Weitzel,  Elizabeth  HeleA 
Wills  Jacquelyn  Sue 
Young,  Carol  Ann 

LINE 

Lieutenant 

Aaker,  Charles  Ervin 
Aanerud,  Kenneth  Dean 
Abbot,  Charles  Stevenson 
Abel,  Arthur  Philip 
Abel,  Charles  Pan! 
Abraham,  Michael,  III 
Ackerson,  Jeffrey  Townsend 
Adam,  Ernest  WUUam 
Adamek,  James  Rudolph 
Adams,  Donald  Franklin 
Adams,  James  Ralph 
Adams,  Merchant  Stewart 
Adams,  Paul  Forrest 
Adams,  Robert  Bruce,  Jr. 
Adkins,  Freeman  Frederick 
Aeschleman,  Vance  E.,  Jr. 
Affeld,  Richard  Lorman 
Agee,  Jerry  Bond 
Aheam,  Robert  William 
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Akst,  H.  Gordon 
Alcon,  Charles  Arthur 
Alderink,  James  Wesley 
Alexander,  Samuel  John 
Allen,  Charlie  Harvie 
Allen,  Donald  Gene 
Allen,  Layton  Southerland  J. 
Allen,  Lloyd  Edward,  Jr. 
Allison,  Daniel  Henry 
AUman,  John  Chelsea,  Jr. 
Almon,  John  Sterling 
Alonge,  Sam  Joseph,  Jr. 
Alton,  Cecil  Claude 
Alvarez,  Joseph  Albert 
Amann,  Lawrence  Stephen 
Ameel,  Frederick  Donald 
Anderson,  Dennis  Dean 
Anderson,  Gene  George 
Anderson,  Raymond  Eugene 
Anderson,  Terrance  Edwards 
Andrews,  Roger  Marshall 
Angelina,  Peter  Gerald 
Angleton,  John  Marshall 
Appelhans,  Richard  C. 
Aquino,  James  Musni 
Arbogast,  John  Elbert 
Arcarl.  Joseph  Peter 
Ardell,  Eric  Barclay 
Arendt,  Steven  Maurice 
Arje,  Andrew  Coulter 
Armintrout,  Michael  Loren 
Armstrong,  Douglas  McLean 
Arquette,  Howard  Ralph 
Arrlngton,  Farlln  Wesley 
Arsuaga,  Miguel  Jose 
Arthur,  James  Charles 
Ashbum,  Erich  Harry 
Ashby,  Gary  Lee 
Ashe,  Darrell  Lee 
Atkins,  Ronald  Wayne 
Aven,  Joseph  Michael 
Avers,  Richard  Paul 
Awood,  Michael 
Ayers,  James  Robert 
Badger,  Richard  Lee 
Bagby,  Joseph  Tyler 
Baggett,  Donald  William 
Bahn,  Theodore  Inman 
Balrd,  Leo  James  Michael 
Bajuk,  Gregory  Elmil 
Baker,  Jerry,  Jr. 
Bakken,  Warren  Howard 
Bald,  Reynald  Alfred 
Baldwin,  David  Lee 
Baldwin,  Simeon,  ni 
Ballew,  Jackie  Charles 
BalOTich.  Nicholas  Mlchri  J. 
Bandy,  Robert  Frank 
Banks,  Bruce  Christian 
Banvard,  James  Henry 
Barlie,  Vincent  Lawrence 
Baranowskl.  WUllam 
Barbero,  Frank  Jr. 
Barbour,  Nathaniel  Sumner 
Barchi,  Richard  Henry 
Barker,  Timothy  Lee 
Barnes,  John  Wlnthrop,  Jt. 
Barnett,  Peter  Anthony 
Barr,  Richard  Wendell 
Barry,  David  John 
Barry,  James  Dwight 
Barry,  Thomas  Francis 
Barry,  Thomas  Joseph 
Bartel,  Edward  Donald 
Bartley,  Archie  Lee,  Jr. 
Bartholomew.  Marshall  Edwin 
Bartmess,  Curtis,  Jr. 
BaskervUle,  James  Jay 
Bateman,  James  Harold 
Bates,  George  Macnlder 
Bates,  Kenneth  Scott,  Jr. 
Bauer,  William  Tlmmons 
Baum,  Scott  R. 
Baumann,  Dennis  Clement 
Baumhardt,  Robert  Jamea 
Beaird,  Perry  Wayne 
Beach,  Raymond  Carl 
Beachan,  Richard  Frank 
Beachy,  John  Scott 
Beakes,  John  Herbert,  Jr. 
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Beal,  Robert  Everett 
Beard,  Timothy  Robert 
Beardslee,  Jay  WiUiam 
Beattle,  David  John 
Beaulier,  Jerome  Eugene 
Beaver,  Edward  Arnold 
Beaver,  Edward  Thomas 
Beck,  Andrew  Conrad,  II. 
Beck,  Brent  Webster 
Becker,  Frederick  Joseph,  Jr. 
Beckett,  Robert  Sampson 
Reiser,  Richard  WUllam. 
Bell,  James  Keith 
Bell,  Russell  Anson 
Benn,  Ross  Gary 
Benton,  Robert  Held,  Jr. 
Benzln,  Robert  WUllam 
Bergen,  Laurence  Michael,  Jr. 
Berkeblle,  Donald  Freeman 
Bernier,  Joseph  Peter 
Bertsch,  WUllam  Preston,  Jr. 
Beschta,  Gerald  Thomas 
Betts,  Craig  Robert 
Betz,  Bradford  Byron 
Bidlake,  Kenneth  Morton 
Bidon,  Patrick  John 
Bldwell,  Henry  Wadsworth 
Biery,  George  Monroe,  H 
BUI,  David  Spencer,  in 
BUler,  Charles  John 
BUlings,  Leland  Raymond 
Bird,  Walter  Dennis 
Birchfleld,  Robert  Boyd 
Bird,  Noel  Thomas 
Birkmaier,  WUllam  B.,  Jr. 
Bishop,  Ernest  Frank 
Bitten,  Ernest  John 
Bltzberger,  John  Charles 
Blxler,  Michael  Balfour 
Bixler,  Paul  Woodruff 

BJerke,  David  Gerhard 
BJorson,  Gary  Bernard 
Blake  ney,  James  Houston 

Blanchard,  Andrew  A. 
Blanchard,  Frank  Medford.  Jr. 

Blanton,  James  CordeU 

Blaser,  Bradford  Harrison 

Blazer,  WUllam  Howard 

Bledsoe,  Frankle  Carl 

Blocksom,  Roland  Daly.  Jr. 

Blount,  Thomas  Edward,  Jr. 

Boehmer,  Charles  Edward 

Boennlghausen,  Roger  Paul 

Bohrer,  Theodore  Albert 

Bolnk,  Louis  Herman.  IH 

Bokesch,  William  Michael 

Boling,  John  James 

Boncal,  Richard 

Bond,  WlUlam  Dou^as 

Bone,  John  Richard 

Bonner,  Jerold  Albert 

Booth,  Gregory  Seeley 

Booth,  Michael  Brady 

Borlch,  Michael  Stephen 

Borsh,  Richard  Martin,  Jr. 

Bortz,  Richard  Vaughan 

Both,  Edward  Joseph 

Bottenhorn,  Donald  James 

Bouck,  Dudley  Charles 

Bourland,  Harry  Raymond,  H 

Bowden,  Gumie  Ckrtiel 

Bowden,  Newman  Floyd,  Jt. 

Bowen,  James  Leroy 

Bowenkamp,  Robert  Donald 

Bowles,  Hugh  Conrad 

Bowman,  Frank  Lee 

Bowman,  Michael  Lee 

Bowser,  Rex  Jansen 

Boyce,  Brian  Francis 

Boyd,  Thomas  Arthur 

Boyer,  Robert  Frank 

Boyle,  David  WUllam 

Boyle,  Garry  Aloyslus,  Jr. 

Boynton,  Robert  WUllam,  St. 

BozzeUl,  PhUip  Anthony 

Bradford,  Alan  Roger 

Bradt,  Douglas  James 

Brady,  Terrence  James 

Branco,  Robert  John 

Brandenstein,  Daniel  duulf  ^ 


Brant,  Robert  Leon 
Brennan,  NeU  Maxwell 
Bright,  Philip  Graham 
BriUlant,  Irwln  Joel 
Brindel,  Glenn  Richard 
Britton,  Max  E. 
Brlx,  ChrUtian  William,  Jr. 
Broderick,  Donald  Joseph 
Broderlck,  Thomas  Powell 
Brodsky,  Robert  Gray 
Bronaugh,  Welboxime  F. 
Brooks,  Nicholas  George 
Brooks,  Robert  Andrew 
Brooks,  Robert  Emmett 
Brooks,  WUliam  Keith 
Broome,  Norval  Lagler 
Broome,  WUllam  H. 
Brosee,  Manfred  NeU 
Brown,  Duane  Lawrence 
Brown,  Robert  Douglas 
Brown,  Thomas  WiUiam,  HI 
Browne,  Herbert  A.,  Jr. 
Browne,  Thomas  Cleage 
Brownley,  Lawrence  Leroy 
Broughton,  Thomas  Gary 
Brunson,  Richard  Alan 
Bryant,  Franklin  Simons 
Bryce,  WUllam  J. 
Buchanan,  John  Frederick 
Bucher,  Lawrence  Charles 
Buckingham,  James  Robert 
Buege,  Paifl  Stephen 
Bugelskl,  Michael  Thaddeus 
Bukovrick,  Albin  Pafford 
Buletza,  Peter  George 
Bull,  Harvey  Elwood 
BiUson,  Marvin  James 
Bunch,  Gerald  Douglas 
Bunge,  Thomas  Edward 
Bun  ton,  Ray  Lincoln 
Burda,  Larry  Allen 
Burke,  James  Garry 
Burnett,  WUliam  Howard 
Burlchart,  Harold  Jean 
Burkhart,  James  Richard,  IZ 
Burkhead,  Franklin,  Jr. 
Burns,  Franklin  Jeffrey 
Burns,  Kenneth  Edward 
BurrUl,  David  Reid 
Burtch,  Patrlc  James 
Bvu-ton,  Charles  WlUlam 
Burton,  Herbert  Walker,  Jr. 
Bush,  Gary  Albert 
Button,  Andrew  Jerome 
Byard,  Larry  Frederick 
Byron,  John  Ladue 
Byron,  Roger  Walter 
Calabough,  Jerry  Slmms 
Calaway,  Arvld  M. 
Caldwell,  Dwight  Burnett 
Callse,  Victor  Edward 
Callaghan,  James  Michael 
Callahan,  Patrick  Anthony 
Callaway,  Leigh  Lawrence 
Calvert,  Eric  Scott 
Campbell,  James  D. 
Campbell,  John  Douglas 
Canaday,  Brent  Arnold 
Cannon,  Arthur  B. 
Capper,  Dean  Robert 
Capute,  Joseph  Robert 
Carlson,  David  Samuel 
Carlson,  Edward  James 
CarroU,  James  Norman 
CarroU,  Richard  Joseph 
Carson,  Frank  James 
Carson,  Ross  Henry 
Carter,  Rodger  Besley 
Carter,  William  Campbell 
Caruso,  John  Anthony 
Carver,  Richard  Leroy 
Carwln,  Harold  John 
Casey,  Glenn  Alton 
Casterline,  John  Braman 
Castle,  William  Kenneth,  Jt, 
Catello,  George  Michael 
Catone,  Richard  Arthtir 
CaudUI,  Garland  Wayne 
Caudle,  Norman  Edward 
Ceruzzl,  Michael  Leonard 
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Chalke,  George  Payne,  Jr. 
Cbamberlsln.  Robert  D.,  U 
Cliunpe,  Jobn  E. 
Chance,  Logan  Orln 
Chandler,  Michael  Stewart 
Chandler,  Thomas  H. 
Chapman,  Marlon  Perry,  Jr. 
Charest,  Jerry  Russell 
Charles,  John  Robert 
Cherry,  Robert  William 
Chown,  Donn  Melvln,  II 
Chrlsman,  W 11  lard  George 
Christiansen,  Michael  Paul 
Clark,  Edward,  Jr. 
Clark,  Jack  C. 
Clark,  James  Robert 
Clark,  Robert  Joseph 
Clark,  Thomas  Arthur 
Clark,  William  Stephen 
Clarke,  Joseph  Dallas,  IV 
Clarke,  Lawrence  Mason,  Jr. 
Clawser,  Samuel  M.,  HI 
Clegg,  Marshall  Cardon 
Clemlns,  Archie  Ray 
Cline,  Gary  Keith 
Clinton,  John  William 
Clothier,  Thomas  John 
Cloyes,  Robert  Dagwell,  Jr. 
Cobb,  Robert  Llnah 
Cocci,  James  Alfred 
Cogswell,  John  Cleveland,  H 
Cole,  Otis  Robert,  HI 
Ccdeman,  William  Arnold,  Jr. 
Colley,  Donald  Vernon 
Collier,  James  Chxirch 
Collins,  James  Patrick 
Colson,  Phillip  Dean  M. 
Coltrane,  Glenn  Gray 
Combs,  John  Wesley 
Coneway,  Clinton  James 
Conn,  George  Richard  Werner 
Coimell,  Jack  Peterson 
Connolly,  Jobn  Michael 
Cook,  Charles  Allen,  Jr. 
Cook,  Curtis  Blackman 
Cook,  Larry  Larue 
Coonan,  John  Joseph,  Jr. 
Cooney,  Christopher  John 
Cooper,  Jerry  Reese 
Cooper,  Michael  John 
Cope,  Stuart  Samuel,  Jr. 
Copeland.  Larry  Mack 
CcM-dell,  Jeryl  William 
Cornwall,  Orvllle  L.,  Jr. 
Corso,  Danle  Joseph 
Costello,  Terrence  W.,  Ill 
Costl,  Ronald  John 
Cottrell,  Davie  Stewart 
Council,  George  S.,  Jr. 
Courts,  David  Paul 
Coven,  Richard  Allen 
Cox,  Mariner  Gamett 
Crabtree  Carlton  Pierce 
Cragg,  Eugene  Earl,  Jr. 
Cramer,  Charles  Rebert 
Crane,  Melvln  Edward 
Cranor,  David  Arthur,  Sr. 
Creager,  Don  Wblteman 
Creasser,  William  Nlal,  Jr. 
Crelghton,  John  Oliver 
Crenshaw,  William  Robins,  Jt, 
Crlder,  Thomas  John 
Crlpe,  Paul  Lynn 
Crites,  Jerry  James 
Croclata,  Joseph  Philip 
Crockett,  James  Oren 
Cronyn,  Brian  Sullivan 
Crosby,  Dennis  Allen 
Crosby,  George  Robert 
Cross,  Lawrence  Allan,  Jr. 
Croeskno,  Harold  Leon 
Crowell,  Gary  Dean 
Crowley,  Jarrett  Hunter,  n 
Crutchfield.  James  C,  in 
Cuddeback,  Bryan  Alfred 
Cullen,  PhUllp  Dean 
Cullen,  Timothy  Edward 
Cumlngs,  Ronald  Anthooj 
Cununlngs,  David  Lee 
Cupper,  Terrance  Andraw     / 
Curland,  James  W.  / 
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Current,  Donavon  Clark 
Current  Max  Christian 
Currier,  Richard  Martin 
Curry  Michael  John 
Curtis,  Stephen  Edward 
Dadd,  Alan  Melvln 
Dahlstrom,  John  Reeves 
Dally,  Donald  Frederick 
Dallas,  Robert  MitcheU 
Dambekaln,  Andris 
Daniel,  David  Donald 
Daniel,  Ronald  C. 
Daniels,  Harold  Edward,  Jr. 
Davis,  Charles  John,  Jr. 
Davis,  EU-nest  Lamont 
Davis,  Harold  Walker 
Davis,  John  Stark 
Davis,  Joseph  Warren 
Davis,  Kenneth  James,  Jr. 
Davis,  Paul  Franklin 
Davison,  Charles  Alexander 
Day,  Gerald  Walter 
Deal,  Leoneird  Joseph,  Jr. 
Debyl,  Thomas  Rubert 
Dech,  C.  Michael 
Deda,  Donald  James 
Deltrick,  Charles  Lewis 
Delello,  Nicholas  Joseph 
Delong,  Raymond  James 
Demarse,  John  Purchase 
Dennis,  Patrick  Joseph 
Denton,  Richard  Jackson 
Depoy,  Jimmy  George 
Deserlo,  Darryl  James 
Devries,  Leonard  Lyle 
Dicarlo,  Louis  Albert 
Dick,  David  Warren 
Dlckerson,  Barry  Sinclair 
Dillow,  Gary  Eugene 
Dinsmore,  Edmund  Keating 
Dlrlenzo,  Louis  Ralph 
Dlttmer,  Edward  Raymond,  Jr. 
Dixon,  Gregg  Woodford 
Doane,  Robert  K. 
Dobscha,  Frank  John,  Jr. 
Dodge,  Marvin  Michael 
Dollar.  Stephen  Edward 
Dolson.  Richard  Charles 
Donaldson,  David  Brian 
Donaldson,  Paul  Howard 
Donnelly,  Michael  Patrick 
Donnelly,  Walter  Patrick,  Jr. 
Donovan,  Daniel  Jeremiah 
Doran,  Joseph  Patrick 
Dorsl,  Robert  Anthony 
Douglas,  Billy  Stephen 
Douglass,  John  Allen,  Jr. 
Dove,  Curtis  Ray,  Jr. 
Dowgwilla,  Frank  Michael,  Jr. 
Doyle,  Dennis  Michael 
Draper,  John  Joseph,  in 
Drlscoll,  Robert  George 
Driver,  Roy  Kenneth 
Drought,  Richard  Morley 
Drummond,  George  Lee 
Dubois,  Michel  Louis 
Dudley,  Scott  Bruce 
Duffy,  John  Francis 
Dull,  David  Alan 
Duncan,  Robert  Ray 
Dunkin,  David  Eugene 
Dunn,  Dale  Raymond 
Dur,  Philip  Alpbonse 
Durick,  Robert  Edward,  Jr. 
Dvorchak,  Richard  John 
DwlneUe,  William  Alfred 
Dye,  Gary  Thomas 
Dye,  George  Walter,  Jr. 
Dyer.  Bruce  Peter 
Earhart,  John  Dudley,  Jr. 
Earl,  Dennis  Roland 
East,  Don  Charles 
Eaton,  Paul  Nealon 
Eberle,  Daniel  Joseph 
Ede,  Terrence  Frederick 
Edens,  Roderick  Jefferson,  Jt, 
Edlund,  Eric  Allen 
EdmondBon,  Gary  Duane 
Edwards,  James  Edward 
Edwards,  David  Alan 
Edwards,  Robert  ChrlstoidMV 


Eggleston,  Larry  Glenn 
Ehrlg,  William  Albert 
Eicens,  Imants  DElnteis 
Eiland,  Leonard  Marahall,  Jle. 
Eldrldge,  James  Donald.  Jr. 
Ellls,  John  Raymond 
Ellis,  Robert  Lee,  Jr. 
Ellison,  James  Ellsworth 
Elton,  Wallace  Malcohn 
Elwell,  Robert  Gwynne 
Emery,  Robert  Hugh 
Engelken,  James  Karl 
Ehigle,  Robert  Allen 
Erlckson,  John  Arthur 
Erickson,  Paul  Robert 
Ericson,  Keith  George 
E:mst,  Larry  Lee 
Emy,  Paul  Frank 
Elrwln,  John  Thomas 
Eshleman,  Donald  Eugene 
Espy,  Frederick  Lewis 
Esterl,  John  Edward 
Eubanks,  Thomas  Irvin 
Evans,  Howard  Charles 
Evans,  Kirk  Eden 
Evans,  Oliver  Keith 
Evans,  Samuel  Hall 
E^wing,  Ward  Hubert 
Pagan,  Patrick  Michael 
Fahsl,  John  James 
Failla,  Charles  Carmelo 
Falrbank,  David  Page 
Fairchlld,  Lawrence  Vernon 
Fallon,  Dennis  Robert 
Farmer,  Clinton  Jefferson 
Parrell,  Patrick  Francis 
Farrell,  Richard  Kenneth 
Fast,  Alger  Gordon 
Faust,  Bobby  Lynn 
Fears,  John  Aaron 
Feeser,  Henry  Roger 
Felger,  Thomas  Robert 
Fellows,  Richard  Hudson 
Pelt,  Robert  Yocum 
Felton,  Lewis  Allen 
Felty,  Joseph  William  R. 
Felslnger,  Richard  Cox 
Fenstermaker,  Roy  Edward,  Jr. 
Ferdon,  Frank  Charles 
Fesler,  Walter  Carl,  Jr. 
Plckel,  Monty  George 
Fieblg,  Edward  Rolland,  Jr. 
Field,  Michael  Edward 
Finch,  Donald  Leslie 
Findley,  Joseph  Herbert,  Jr. 
Finger,  Wade  Joyner,  Jr. 
Flnta,  Thomas  William 
Fisher,  Dwlght  Douglas 
Flsk,  Alan  Elbert 
Flske,  Gary  William 
Fitch,  David  Atwood 
FHtzgibbons,  Thomas  Arthur 
Fltzpatrlck,  John  Louis 
Flaherty,  Timothy  Joseph 
Flegel,  Kenneth  Christian 
Fletcher,  Jerry  J. 
Fletcher,  Luther  Lawrence,  Z 
Flowers,  Gerald  Ectlls 
Folk.  James  Ellis 
Foote,  David  Arthur 
Foote,  Jerry  Lynn 
Foote,  Morris  Coc^jer 
Forrester,  Joseph  George,  n 
Fortenberry,  Henry  Charles 
Foster,  Edward  Stephen 
Foulk,  Robert  M. 
France,  Robert  Timothy 
Francis,  William  David 
Franconeri,  James  Joseph 
Franklin,  Ronald  Edward 
Frantz,  James  Joseph 
Franzitta.  Anthony  Michael 
Freaner,  Claude  Whitman 
Frederick,  Jeffrey  Con 
Frederlksen,  John  Thomaa 
Fredrlckson,  John  Allen 
Freeman,  David  Lansing 
Friedman,  Paul  Guthome 
Fntzlus,  Robert  Stephen 
Fryar,  Bruce  Carlton 
Fuentez,  Raymond  Marques 


Fuetsch,  Carl  Turner 
Fuller,  Robert  Thorpe 
Fullerton,  William  Ross 
Fumia,  Francis  Henry,  Jr. 
Futch,  Edward  Ivey 
Gabber,  Wilhelm  Martin 
Gage,  Carvel  Clinton,  Jr. 
Galletta,  Albert  Frank 
Galler,  Joseph  Louis 
Oallo,  Robert  Michael 
Galvln,  James  Joseph 
Garcia,  Juan  Manuel,  Jr. 
Gardea,  David  Luis,  Jr. 
Gamar,  George  Edgar 
Gamett,  Michael  W. 
Gary,  Michael  Anthony 
Gary,  Ronald  Darrell 
Gaskln,  Peter  Joseph,  II 
Gaston,  Tonuny  Eugene 
Gazarek,  Michael  Joseph 
Gebeaux,  Robert  Joseph 
Gehrman,  Fred  Herman,  Jr. 
Genrlch,  Charles  Mainard 
Gerhard,  Guy  Edward 
Gerhardt,  Robert  Ross 
Gex,  Jobn  Michael 
Glbbs,  Raymond  W. 
Glbel,  Donald  Wayne 
Giblln,  James  Francis,  Jr. 
Gibson,  Terrell  Allen 
Gibson,  Thomas  Leslie 
Gidnet,  Laurence  Joseph,  Jr. 
Gilchrist,  Daniel  Edward 
Gilder,  Jerry  Quinton 
Giles,  Wayne  Houston 
Gill,  James  Michael 
Gill,  Robert  Pearson 
Olllard,  James  Henry 
Oillis,  Stephen  Herbert 
Oilson,  Irving  Robert 
Glnsburg,  Peter  Arthur 
Giordano,  Gerald  Kenneth 
Glrard,  Walter  Allen 
Glover,  William  Stewart,  Jr. 
Gnerllch,  Charles  Henry 
Goedjen,  Russell  Clarence  J. 
Goff,  Jerry  Duane 
Gohmann,  Barton  Charles 
Gondlng,  Robert  Lee 
Gonzalez,  Pedro 
Gooding,  Lepoy  Alvert 
Goodrich,  William  Angler 
Goodwin,  Richard  James 
Goodwin.  Ronald  Howard 
Gordon,  Ian  Scott 
Gore,  Michael  Wayne 
Gorell,  Freilerlck  Reimer,  Jr. 
Gorla,  Thomas  W. 
Gorman,  James  RadclUT 
Goryanec,  George  Thomas,  m 
Gosline,  Robert  Bradley,  Jr. 
Oracle,  David  Leo 
Grail,  Gene  Patrick 
Grandon,  Raymond  Arthur,  Jr. 
Granger,  William  Ernest 
Grant,  Harold  Eric 
Graves,  David  Michael 
Gray,  Ronald  Eugene 
Gray,  Will  Phelps 
Greenmayer,  Richard  Doyle 
Gregg,  Frederick  Marlon,  n 
Gregolre,  John  Albert 
Grieve,  David  James 
Oriffln,  Charles  William,  Jr. 
Griffiths,  Ralph  Emerson 
Grim,  Thomas  Harold 
Grokulsky.  Ronald 
Gromada,  Walter  Allen 
Grostlck.  John  Larsen 
Grunberg,  Richard  Dennis 
Grutzlus,  Chtwles  Robert 
Gullbert,  Edward  Hunt,  Jr. 
Guinn,  Harold  Wilson,  Jr. 
Guiley,  John  Howard 
Gustafson,  Jack  Edward 
Gustafson,  William  John 
Guthrie,  Benjamin  Allen 
Gwinn,  William  Herbert 
Hack,  William  Fendrlch 
Hagen,  James  Biirgess 
Haggerty,  Daniel  Benedict  J. 


Hahn,  Steven  Welles 
Haley,  James  Richard 
HaU,  David  Parkin 
Hall,  Robert  Edward 
Halllnan,  Thomas  Jofleph 
Ham,  Edward  Everett,  Jr. 
Ham,  Robert  Andrews 
Hamann,  Errol  Dean 
HamUton,  John  D.  M.  IV 
Hamilton,  Stephen  Howard 
Hammond,  Reginald  George 
Hampton,  James  Ftanklln 
Hancock,  William  Charles 
Hanley.  Wayne  Richard 
Hansen,  George  Robert,  Jr. 
Hanson,  Jeffrey  Wayne 
Hanson,  Peter  Hale 
Harbeson,  Richard  Finucan 
Harding,  Stanley  Louis 
Hardy,  Randall  Webster 
Harley,  Rodney  Eugene 
Harreld,  Roger  Allen 
Harris,  Alexander  H.,  Jr. 
Harrison,  Cecil  Alvln 
Harrison,  James  Elder 
Harsanyi,  William  Stewart 
Hartung,  Timothy  Ryan 
Hartzell,  Cleon  Leonldas,  Jr. 
Harvey,  Phillip  Ivan 
Hasenbauer,  Richard  Davkl 
Haskell,  Edwin  Richard 
Hasklns,  Michael  Donald 
Haslett,  Donald  Bruce 
Hastrelter.  John  Rolland 
Hatfield,  Stephen  Harry 
Hattan,  Robert  Leland 
Haughney,  Charles  Joseph 
Hawkins,  Thomas  Lynn 
Hayden,  William  Buford 
Hayes,  Michael  Ney 
Hayes,  Timothy  James 
Hayes,  William  S. 
Hazen,  Donald  David 
Healy,  Martin  Joseph 
Heaman,  Richard  Coe 
Heburn,  George  Washington 
HeUlg,  William  White  Jr. 
Helm,  Richard  Eugene 
Helmsln,  Francis  Kenneth,  Jr. 
Hemmerle,  George  Edouard 
Henderson,  Harry  Gene 
Hendrlckson,  James 
Hendrickson,  Larry  John 
Hennessy,  Richard  Clyde 
Kenny,  David  Coleman 
Herbster,  Gerald  Fredrick 
Herr,  WUUam  MUlard,  Jr. 
Herrera,  Henry  Francis 
Hersh,  David  Sidney 
Hershberger,  John  Louis 
Hertel,  Michael  Monroe 
Hewlett,  Holden  WUlets 
Hlbler,  Ross  Gordon 
Hickman,  James  Harold 
Hickox,  Gary  Dee 
Hicks.  Wayne  Earl 
Hlgdon,  Kenneth  Hill 
Highland,  Hugh  Marvin 
Hlght,  Jimmy  Frank 
HUgeman,  John  Lawrence 
HUl,  BlUy  John 
HUl,  Roger  Benton 
Hill,  Theodore  Drummond,  Jr. 
Hill,  William  Frederick 
HUtabidle,  John  Harries 
Hitchcock,  Robert  Charles,  1 
Hobbs,  Richard  Rawllngs 
Hoberg,  Raymond  John 
Hoddy,  John  Robert 
Hodge,  Jerome  Brownlee 
Hoepf  ner,  Karl  Thomas 
Hoff,  Kenneth  Lincoln,  Jr. 
Hoffer,  Charles  Albert 
Hoffman,  Phillip  Stewart 
Hoffman,  Royal  Henry,  Jr. 
Hofstetter,  Robert  Emll 
Hogg,  Andrew  Logan,  Jr. 
Holbert,  WUUam  Harold 
Holbrook,  Robert  Soott 
HoUender,  Edmund  Victor 
HoUeran,  Richard  William 


Holm,  Clifford  Milton 
Hood,  William  Graham.  IH 
Hoover,  Jerry  Wayne 
Hoover,  PhUlp  Eflrd 
Hoppe,  James  Albert 
Hopson,  Thomas  Edward 
Horn,  WlUlam  Allen 
Horner,  Ronald  Dean 
Horner,  Timothy  Francis 
Hoskins,  Robert  Anthony 
Hotton,  Ralph  Andrew 
Hough,  James  Arthur 
Hough.  James  Robert 
Howard,  Stephen  Thomas 
Howell,  Bulord  Fredrick 
Howton.  Harry  Marshall 
Hoxle,  Stephen  Sanders 
Huber,  Dale  Richard 
Huber,  Paul  Mikel 
Hudson,  Warren  Putman 
Huffman,  Curtis  Wilson,  Jr. 
Huffman,  Thomas  Bartlett 
Hufty,  Jack  Gordon,  Jr. 
Hughes,  Gary  Michael 
Hughes.  Herschel,  Jr. 
Hughes,  Ivan  Estes 
Hughes,  John  Jerome 
Hughes,  Kirby  Edmondson.  H 
Hull.  Bradley  Wayne 
Hull.  Robert  Cody 
Hulse,  Richard  Louis 
Hunt,  Andrew  WUUam,  Jr. 
Hunt,  John  West 
Hunter,  Lewis  Thomas 
Hunter.  William  Carrol.  Jr. 
Hura,  Myron 
Hyde,  John  Wendall 
Hylnk,  Cornelius  Dunli^ 
Hykes,  Brian  Lawrence 
Ireland.  Robert  Louis 
Irvin,  Clarence  Frank 
Irwin,  WlUlam  Jenner 
Iwasko,  George  Walter,  Jr. 
Jack,  Robert  E. 
Jacka,  Alan  Wayne 
Jackson,  Earl  Joseph 
Jackson,  John  Dwlght 
Jacobs,  Richard  Edward 
Jaget,  Charles  WlUlam 
James,  Gary  Douglas 
Januszewski,  Francis  Jamea 
Johnson,  Daniel  Eugene 
Johnson,  David  AUen 
Johnson,  Gene  Henry 
Johnson,  Jerry  Lee 
Johnson,  Jerry  Lee 
Johnson,  Paul  Anthony 
Johnson,  Paul  Niels  Thomto 
Johnson,  Pierce  Jarvls 
Johnson,  Robert  Frederick 
Johnson,  Robert  Lee,  Jr. 
Johnston,  Howard  Paul 
Johnston,  Ray  Cappel 
Johnstone,  Charles  Perry 
Jones,  Arthur  Dewayne,  IH 
Jones,  Charles  Ernest.  IH 
Jones,  Charles  Ray 
Jones,  David  Morgan 
Jones,  Dennis  Lee 
Jones,  Francis  Terrell 
Jones,  James  Rhelnhardt,  Jfe. 
Jones,  James  WlUlam 
Jones,  Kenneth  AUen 
Jones,  Robert  Russell 
Joransen,  WUliam  Stuart 
Jordan,  Gerald  Henry 
Jordan,  Michael  Francis 
Jordan,  Robert  Lucius 
Jordan,  Ronald  Robert 
Joslln,  Roland  Wayne 
Joyce,  Robert  Richardson 
Juhl,  Douglas  Wray 
Julian,  Benjamin  Eugene 
Kain,  Joseph  Edward.  Jr. 
Kalner.  Edward  Lester 
Kalln.  David  Michael 
Kamp,  Gary  Richard 
Kamrath,  Robert  Allan 
Kane,  Leonard  K,  H 
Kane,  Thomas  John 
Kasen,  Keith  Melvln 
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K&uffmann,  Carl  Frftncls 

Leber.  George  Martin,  Jr. 

Martlnaen,  Larry  Gene 

KAufbold,  Francis  Frederick 

Lecbner,  Bruce  Edward 

Massicot,  WUUam  Harvey 

Kavifman,  Edwin  Josepb 

Lecompte,  Walter  Henell,  Jr. 

Masters,  Quentln  Steward 

Kaye,  Barry  Nelson 

Leoours.  Thomas  Edward 

Matchett,  Charles  WUlUm 

Kearney,  Michael  Erwln 

Lee,  Earl  Cunningham,  U 

Mate.  Stanley  Sykes 

Keefe,  George  Edwin,  Jr. 

Lee,  Jimmy  McArthur 

Matbeson,  Peter  Dennis 

Keeley,  Robert  Martin 

Lee,  Ljmden  D. 

Mathls,  Troy  Eddie,  Jr. 

Kelser,  Ronald  Lee 

Lehto,  Eric  Christopher 

Matthael,  Raymond  Eugene 

Keith.  Larry  Brian 

Leonard,  Fred  Parker,  IH 

Mattls,  David  WlUlam 

Kelbaugb,  Richard  Lee 

Leonard.  Robert  Emory 

Mattox,  Walter  Charles,  Jr. 

Kelly,  Harold  Wayne 

Leum,  Peter  Laurltz 

Matyas,  Carl  Edward 

Kelly,  James  Peter 

Leverette,  Ronald  Stewart 

Maule,  Francis  Eugene,  III 

Kelly,  John  T. 

Levin,  Kenneth 

•                 Mauney,  Fleming 

Kelly.  Robert  Tyrone 

Lewis,  Bernard  Lee 

)                   Maupln,  David  Owen 

Kemleln,  Donald  Fleetwood  J. 

Lewis,  James  Crawford 

Maxwell,  David  James 

Kendrlck,  Robert  Carroll 

Lewis,  Thomas  Mac  Arthur 

Maxwell,  John  Scott 

Kennedy,  James  Conway,  Jr. 

Lewnes,  Christopher 

Maxwell,  WUUam  Haskew 

Kennedy,  William  Henry 

Llchtenwalter,  James  Edward 

May,  Douglas  Edward 

Kenty,  Jay  William 

Llenhard,  John  Bernard 

Mayfleld,  WUliam  Terrell 

Kern,  Donald  Sargent 

Llghtstone,  Robert  Martin 

Maynard,  James  Devere 

Kessmann,  Richard  D. 

Lindelsee,  Lee  Olenn 

Mazach,  John  James 

Key,  Charles  T. 

Lipfert,  Ralph  Hall 

McBrlde,  Jon  Andrew 

Kibble,  Anthony  John 

Lipscomb,  Warren  Nellson,  Jr. 

McBurnett,  Richard  Lee 

Klckhofel,  George  Charles 

Lium,  Rolf  R. 

McCague,  James  Daniel 

Kldd,  Delbert  Ray 

Lockard,  John  Allen 

McCann,  Richard  Glenn 

Kldd,  James  Stark  L.,  Jr. 

Lockard,  Martin  Edward 

McClelland,  Thomas  Lee 

Kler,  Larry  Lee 

Lock  wood,  Bruce  Wlllian 

McClendon,  Robert  Pierce,  Jr. 

Kilgore,  Sidney  Johnson,  m 

Lock  wood,  Ernest  Reese 

McConatby,  Donald  Reed,  Jr. 

KUhoffer.  Carl  Dawson 

Lockwood,  Wayne  Edward 

McConnell.  WUliam  Spear 

Klncald,  James  Edward 

Lones,  John  Evan 

McCuUougb,  Carl  Preston 

Ktncald,  Joseph  Durward 

Long,  Donald  Erskine 

McCumber,  Ralph  Ray,  Jr. 

King,  Larry  Lee 

Long,  Edward  Charles,  III 

McCurdy,  PhUlp  Dean 

King,  Robert  Kenneth 

Long,  Gary  Lamour 

McDanlel,  Edwin  Ralph 

Klngsley,  John  Francis 

Long,  James  AlezandM',  m 

McDermald,  Steven  WlUlam 

Klrcher,  David  Robert 

Long,  Laurence  Graves 

McDermott,  Douglas  Loryn 

KlrUand,  Morltz  Earl 

Longworth,  Jay  Nicholas 

McDonald,  Raymond  A. 

Kjosa,  Roger  Leroy 

Iioome,  James  Michael 

McDowell,  Elmer  Jay 

Klahr,  Owen  Allen 

Iioop,  David  Everett 

McElveln,  David  Burr 

EOi^perlch,  Donald  Harry 

Lopaclnskl,  James  Michael 

McGann,  WlUlam  Henry,  m 

Klein,  George  Adam,  in 

Lopec.  Joseph  Delbert 

McGarry,  Charles  Nicholas 

Kllnkhamer,  David  Joseph 

Lorenz,  William  F.,  in 

McOee,  WUliam  Earl 

Knott,  Gerald  Wayne 

Lorren,  Lonnle  D wight 

McGovem,  Edward  Roberts,  m 

Koberleln.  Frederick  L. 

Lortscher,  David  John 

McOraw,  Bennette  Dean 

Kobylk.  Nlckolai  Slate 

Lothrop,  Peter  Scott 

McGuane,  Gary  Francis 

Koch,  Donald  Bernard 

Love,  Olendel  Devon 

McOuffey,  Artie  Taf t,  Jr. 

Komenda,  Jeffrey  Frederick 

Lovelady,  David  Eugene 

McKay,  Joseph  August 

Etonczey,  Alexander  C. 

Low,  James  Relber 

McKendrlck,  John  DemUle,  Jr. 

KonetTTil,  Albert  Henry,  Jr. 

Lubenow,  Richard  J<An 

McKenney,  Edward  Anthony 

Korbet,  Michael  Thomas 

Luckman,  Thomas  George 

McKenzle,  Jerry  Allen 

Koat,  Lawrence  Michael 

Lueneburg,  Raymond  Lee 

McKlnney,  Ronald  Lewis 

Kostar,  WlUlam  Lee 

Lundberg,  William  Dennis 

McKnlght,  Philip  KUisey,  Jr. 

Kowallck.  Stephen  Joseph,  Jr. 

Lupton,  William  Lloydd 

McLaughlin,  Charles  Wayne 

Kowlok,  Gerald  Wayne 

Lutz,  Frederick  Ray 

McLeod,  Robert  Stirling 

Kozoyed,  Lawrence  William 

Lynch,  Robert  Burgess 

McManamon,  Vincent  Michael 

Krai,  Jeffrey  Craig 

Lyon,  Douglas  Veron 

McMenlmen,  Lawrence  Leroy 

Kramer,  Wesley  Marvin 

Lyons,  Joseph  Eugene,  Jr. 

McMlnn,  John  Flnley 

Kransnlewskl.  Stanley  Edward 

Lyons,  Richard  Leo 

McNamara,  WUliam  Howanl 

Krejci,  Emll  James 

MacDonald,  James  Ronald 

McPartUn,  Raymond  Peter 

Kropf ,  Wallace  Leroy 

MacKenzie,  Donald  Kenneth 

McPberson,  Thomas  Lee 

Krueger,  Paul  Louis,  Jr. 

MacPherson,  George  William 

McRae,  Charles  Robert 

Kuechle,  John  Daniel,  Jr. 

litaher,  Jerome  Thomas,  Jr. 

Meador,  Garry  Robert 

Kupka,  Stephen  Gregory 

Mahlstedt,  Paul  WUllama 

Mears,  Allen  Kennard 

Kurth,  Robert  Paul 

Maltland,  James  EllU 

Meais,  BiUchael  Lawson 

Kuykendall,  George  Ira,  Jr. 

Maizner,  Harold  Vincent,  Jr. 

Meek,  Norman  Clare 

Labrecque,  Robert  Joseph 

Major,  WlUlam  Earl,  U 

Melrs,  Michael  Arthur 

Lackey,  Terry  Carter 

Mallett.  Carl  Victor 

Melntzer,  Robert  Ells 

LagomanUno,  Thomas  S. 

Maloney,  Elbert  Sexier,  Jr. 

Meloney,  Michael  Bruce 

lAible,  Norman  Wayne 

Mandevllle,  Donald  Ernest 

Meloy,  John  Donald 

Lalng,  James  William 

Maniacalco,  James  Andrew 

MendenhaU,  Corwln  Guy,  nz 

Lamb,  James  Bernard,  Jr. 

Manko,  Michael  Bradley 

Menikhelm,  Jerry  Earl 

Lambert,  Stephen  Douglaa 

Manning,  Amon  Wade,  Jr. 

Merlgan,  Edward  Francis 

Manning,  John  Francis,  Jr. 

MerrlU,  Grant  Black  well 

TATTim     'WiniAm  nnvlii 

Maples,  Amos  Lee 

Merrit*.  Hardy  Lee 

Langlll,  Frank  Stewart 

Marclnko,  Richard 

Merry,  WUliam  James,  Jr. 

Langley,  Michael  Edwin 

Martlak,  Thomas  Fletcher 

Meserve,  Theodore  Joseph 

Lansford,  Martin  Carl 

Marlnshaw,  Stephen  Alfred  J. 

Mlchna,  Kenneth  R. 

Larkins,  James  Marlon,  Jr. 

Marks  WUllnm  Leon 

Miess,  Samuel  Allan 

Larrabee,  Stephen  Harris,  Jr. 

•■A4VA  m^M^f       w  w   m^  9  mmm^^A      mr^  %#AA 

Marnane,  Michael  Joseph 
Maroon,  Jerry  Wayne 
Maruyama,  Xavler  Kunlteru 

MUiok,  William  Franklin 

Larson,  David  Charles 
Larson,  Richard  Mason 
Lash,  WUliam  Joseph 

MUler,  David 
MUler.  Richard  S. 
MUler,  Robert  WUliam 

Lassen,  Clyde  Everett 

Marsh,  Walter  Crask 

Miller,  Ronald  Dean 

Lasslter,  Ronald  Lawrence 

Marsh,  WUliam  Thomas,  Jr. 

Minor,  Donald  Anderson 

La  then,  Donald  Frank 

Marshall,  David  Joe 

Mlnton,  Joseph  Kelly 

Lathrop,  Robert  Taylor 

Martin,  James  Harold 

Mlslaszek,  Joseph  John,  Jr. 

Lattln,  Terrance  Lee 

Martin,  John  Leslie 

Mitchell,  Charles  Scott,  IV 

Lauder,  Robert  James 

Martin,  Port  Robert 

MltcbeU,  John  Thomas 

Lauer,  KUus  WlUrted 

Martin,  Robert  Stacy 

MltcheU,  Thomas  R.,  HI 

Lawless,  John  Martin 

Martin,  Thomas  Gordon 

Mitchell.  WUUam  Bay 

Lawson,  Dunbar,  Jr. 

Martlneau,  Paul  WUliam,  Jr. 

Mittell,  John  Evans 

Lebaron,  George  Rohmer,  Jr. 

Martlnek,  Charles  Allen 

Mittendorff,  Gerald  Ernest 
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Mobley,  Joseph  Scott 
Mock,  Floyd  Lester,  Jr. 
Moffett,  Gordon  NeUl 
MoUett,  Robert  Eward 
Molnar,  David  Louis 
Monell,  Gilbert  Pinley,  Jr. 
Monroe,  Larry  Wayne 
Montgomery,  George  Wynn 
Moon,  Howard  Gale 
Moore,  BUy  Gene 
Moore,  Edwin  Terry 
Moore,  George  Malcolm 
Moore,  James  Francis 
Moore,  Randall  Jack 
Moran,  Michael  Charles 
Morey,  David  Nelson,  HI 
Morgan,  Donald  Leroy 
Morgan,  Edward  Earle 
Morgan,  Marty  Paul 
Morris,  George  Frederick 
Morris,  Ralph  Richard 
Morton,  Sperry 
Moses,  D«Ue  Hopkins 
Mofisman,  Harry  Seeber 
Mowry,  James  Walter 
Moynlhan,   Patrick  Joseph,  Jr. 
Mrazek,  Robert  Dale 
Muldoon,  Patrick  Michael 
MulhoUand,  Wayne  Thomas 
Mullet,  Sanford  Allen 
MulUn,  Leo  George,  Jr. 
Murphy,  Andrew  Marshall 
Murphy,  Dennis  Edward 
Murphy,  Robert  Joseph 
Murphy,  Thomas  Ernest 
Murphy,  Timothy  Aloyslus 
Murray,  Robert  Edward 
Myers,  Henry  Benjamin,  Jr. 
Naber,  Michael  Edmund 
Neely,  Eugene  Garland,  HI 
Nelson,  Kenneth  Stanley 
Nelson,  Thomas  Swan 
Nesbltt,  Thomas  Bums 
Neumann,  Dennis  Elrvln 
NeumeLster,  John  Edward,  HZ 
Neville,  WlUUm  Joseph,  Jr. 
Newcomb,  Richard  Dashiell 
Newell,  James  Kirk,  III 
Newman,  Paul  Jonathan 
Nichols,  James  Richard 
Nichols,  Lorlng  Buttrlck 
Nicholson,  Donald  Lee 
Nicholson,  Samuel  Thome 
Nicks,  Harold  Troy 
Nolty,  Gerald  Wayne 
Noonan,  Patrick  Joseph 
Nordeen,  Michael  Brent 
Nordstrom,  Louis  WUliam,  Jr. 
Norrholm,  Lelf  Johan 
Norton,  David  Howel 
Notz,  Frank  Peter 
Nunno,  Thomas 
Nutwell,  Robert  Michael 
Nygard,  Howard  Thomas 
Obar,  Michael  Wayne 
OconneU,  Michael  Keith 
Oconnor,  Dennis  Joseph 
Odegaard,  Richard  Erllng 
Odell,  WlUlam  Howard 
Offutt,  James  Hucorn,  III 
Offutt.  Randall  Eugene 
Ogar,  Walter  Thomas,  III 
Ohlert,  Edward  James 
Okeefe,  Richard  B. 
Okeefe,  Thomas  Stephen,  Jr. 
Oldson,  Dennis  Randolph 
Oliver,  Daniel  Trantham 
Oliverl,  John  Charles 
Olmstead,  Allen  John,  Jr. 
Olsen,  Arthur  Emanuel 
Olsen,  Curtis  Wayne 
Olsen,  Richard  Allen 
Olsen,  Sven  Ivar 
Olson,  James  Duane,  IT 
Olson,  Terry  Gene 
O'Malley,  John  Francis 
Orr,  WUliam  Stewart,  Jr. 
Orser,  William  Stanley 
Orvis,  James  Worthlngton 
Osanl,  Joseph  Richard 
Osborn.  Kenneth  Eugene 


Osbum,  Vemon  Richard 
O'Shea,  Michael  Glen 
Osterhoudt,  Robert  Russell 
Oudekerk,  Mllford  Merwin 
Ouellette,  John  David 
Oyler,  Joe  Richard,  III 
Pacek,  Robert  Dennis 
Paddock,  John  Francis,  Jr. 
Page,  Allen  Richard 
Palazzo,  Anthony  John,  Jr. 
Palm,  Denny  James 
Pappas,  Peter  Paraskevas 
Parish,  PhUlp  Walter 
Parker,  Edward  WUliam 
Parker,  Leonard  Alden,  Jr. 
Parker,  Richard  Ernest 
Parkes,  Norman  Michael  O. 
Parlette,  Richard  Taylor 
Parsons,  Frederick  Curry,  n 
Patch,  David  Alan 
Patrick,  Mark  SaUer 
Patterson,  James  Alexander 
Paterson,  James  Wheeler 
Patterson,  Joe  Donald 
Paul,  Thomas  Walder 
Payne,  Tommy  Everett 
Pearson,  Larry  Glen 
Peden,  Richard  Allen 
Pedersen,  Jack  Lee 
Pelensky,  Mark 
Pelton,  Ronald  Lynn 
Pender,  Orland  James,  Jr. 
Pentecost.  Claude  Daniel 
Perclval,  Robert  Clayton 
Pergler,  Robert  Armstead 
Perkins,  Allen  Dean 
Perrine,  Redford  Anthony,  Jr. 
Perry,  Albert  Kevin 
Peszko,  David  Adam 
Peters,  Dennis  Lee 
Peters,  Robert  K. 
Peterson,  Carl  Marvin,  II 
Peterson.  Richard  Franklin 
Pfelfer,  Charles  Gregory 
Pflster,  Stephen  Joseph 
Phelan,  Joseph  Francis 
Phillips,  Gary  Qulnten 
Phillips,  Glenn  Patrick 
PhiUlps.  WUUam  Standish 
Phipps,  Jeffrey  Richard 
Piatt,  Cununings  WUUam 
Piazza,  Frank  Peter,  Jr. 
Pierce,  Peter  Wood 
Pierce,  Richard  Bryce,  Jr. 
PlUsbury,  Seth  Clinton 
Piper,  Harry  Lee 
Piper,  Jack  Lee 
Pitman,  Edgar  L. 
Plante,  Robert  John 
Plis,  Kenneth  Jerome 
Ploeger,  Robert  Bowers 
Plumb,  Paul  Douglas 
Plummer,  Ronald  Earl 
Plunkett,  John  Russell 
Poborsky,  Richard  Lee 
Pobuda,  Robert  Gordon 
Poggl,  Steven  NeU 
Pohle,  James  Harold 
Polencot,  Glenn  Paul 
Polsenskl,  Martin  Joseph,  Jr. 
Porter,  Charles  Wayne 
Porter,  Thomas  John 
Posenecker,  William  Warren 
Potter,  Edward  Allen 
Potts,  Ronald  Lee 
Powell,  James  Milton,  Jr. 
Powell,  Orrln  Bert  III 
Powell,  Richard  Allen 
Power.  Oliver  Kenneth,  III 
Powers.  Danny  Jay 
Powers,  James  Arthur,  Jr. 
Prather,  Richard  Fay 
Price.  Harry  Jon 
Price.  Leland  Herbert 
Prout.  James  Gregory,  III 
Prusaitis,  Gerald  Joseph 
Puffer,  James  Whitney 
Pursley,  Robert  Earl.  Ill 
Putnam.  Billy  Wayne 
Qulnn,  Donald  Anthony 
Quinn,  Neal  Albert,  Jr. 


Quinn,  Robert  Joseph,  Jr. 
QxUnton,  Mark  Shannon 
Qurollo,  James  Victor,  Jr. 
Radcliffe,  WUUam  M.,  Jr. 
Radlcan,  WUliam  Walter 
Raffetto,  David  James 
Rahn,  Donald  Frederick 
Rainey,  Daniel  Lawrence,  Jr. 
Rairdan,  Eugene  James 
Rajanieml,  Charles  Hugo 
Raleigh,  Richard  Eugene 
Ramsey,  Gerald,  Prankz 
Randall,  Jeffrey  Wayne 
Randolph,  Robert  Gene 
Rankin,  Charles  Robert 
Rasmussen,  Ernie  Loris 
Rauch,  Kenneth  Norbert 
Rawson,  Warren  Addison;  Jr. 
Razzettl,  Eugene  Anthony 
Rea,  Edward  Eugene 
Reass.  Richard  Martin 
Redd,  John  Scott 
Redden,  John  Andrew 
Redington,  Michael  Patrick 
Reed,  Gordon  Thomas 
Regmund,  William  Charles,  Jr. 
Held,  John  Mark,  Jr. 
Reidelberger,  William  Henry 
ReUly,  Michael  Joseph 
Rempt.  Rodney  Peter 
Reynolds,  Chester  Louis,  Jr. 
Reynolds,  Craig  Lewis 
Reynolds,  Tom  Hunter,  Jr. 
Rbeinstrom,  Gordon  Harkness 
Rhoades,  Alan  Sherburne 
Rhyne,  Fred  Harold 
Rice,  Paul  Donavon 
Rice,  Theodore  Lee 
Rich,  John  Shipley 
Richards,  Francis  Gerald 
Richards,  Harry  Joseph 
Richards,  John  RusseU 
Richardson,  Arthur  Fields 
Richardson,  Larry  Charles 
Richardson,  Robert  r-fttnur 
Richardson,  Terry  Allen 
Rlcht,  Harvey  Francis 
Riddell,  Cyrus  Michael 
Rles,  Kenneth  Lee 
RUey,  Gerald  Joseph 
RUey,  Michael  Dean 
Rlnehart,  Robert  Coleman 
Rlsh,  Edward  Carr 
Rist,  Austin  Michael 
Robb,  WUliam  Stewart,  Jr. 
Roberts,  Charles  Raymond 
Roberts,  Joel  Herbert 
Roberts,  Malcolm  WUliam 
Robertson,  WUliam  Clark 
Robson,  Clifford  Pierce 
Rockwell,  John  Hobart,  HI 
Rogers.  Geoffrey  Spalding 
Rogers,  Ross  Frederick,  III 
Rogers,  WUl  Chapel,  III 
Rohrkemper.  Stephen  P. 
Roland,  John  Rogers.  Jr. 
Rollins,  Richard  Edward 
Roose.  Robert  WUliam 
Rosedale.  Burgess  Eugene 
Ross.  Paul  Davidson,  Jr. 
Rowe,  Donald 
Rubel,  Carl  McHenry 
Rubrlght.  David  Gerald 
Rucker,  Alexander  Cauthom 
Rudell.  Frederick  Lawrence 
Rudloff.  Stephen  Anthony 
Ruff.  Richard  Kurt 
Ruland.  James  Kenneth 
Rule.  WUliam  Martz 
Ruppell.  Jack  Clyde  Louis 
Russ.  Steven  Kenneth 
RusseU.  David  Leroy 
Ryan.  Carl  Joseph.  Jr. 
Ryan.  James  Jonathon 
Sage.  David  Morlan,  Jr. 
Sage.  Fred  Walter.  Ill 
Sager.  Harlan  Raymond 
Sailes.  Frank  Joseph 
Sakonyi.  Ronald  Edward 
Salibello.  Cosmo 
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Salinas,  Daniel,  n 
Samara,  George  Bitting 
Sanborn,  Philip  Myron 
Sanders,  James  Clifford 
Sanders,  Lewis  Henry 
Sanders,  Robert  C. 
Sanders,  Robert  Tracy 
Sandlin,  Robert  Odie.  Jr. 
Sansom,  Edward  Lee 
Sapienza,  Gerald  Josepli 
Sappington,  MerriU  Arthur 
Saricb,  Ace  Jobn 
Sarnecky,  Joseph  Micbad 
Sarver,  James  Delbert 
Savage,  John  Dennis 
Saylor,  William  Harry 
Scango,  Pasty  Donald 
Scarbrough,  Robert  Royoe 
Scbaede,  Harry  Robert 
Scbaefer,  Frederick  J.  A. 
Scbalk,  WiUiam  Henry 
Scheerer,  Raymond  Henry 
Scherzinger,  Victor  Lee 
Scblndler,  Charles  Richard 
Schleicher,  Harold  C,  Jr. 
Schlein.  Paul  Barron 
Schnelble,  Daniel  Carey 
Schneider,  Ronald  Dale 
Scboen,  Gary  WUllazn 
SchoU,  John  Foster 
Scholz,  Ferdinand  Andrew 
Schoolfield.  Ernest  Lynn 
Schrodt,  Clair  James 
Schroll,  John  Raymond 
Scbultz,  Dale  Edward 
Schults,  David  Henry 
Schumacher,  Frank  Arthur 
Schuster,  Michael  Antbcmy 
Schuyler,  James  Preston 
Schweitzer,  Ronald  Paul 
Scott,  Donald  James 
Scott,  Gary  Everett 
Scott,  Murrel  Clifton,  Jr. 
Scott,  Robert  Peter 
Scovill,  Judson  Lawrenoe 
Scrivener,  Orlin  Robert 
Sears,  Jay  Allen 
Sears,  Scott  Lowrie 
Sears,  WUllam  Carr 
Seddon,  Frederick  Richard 
Sedlak,  John,  Jr. 
Sego,  Thomas  Edward 
Segraves.  Joel  Rhinefaart 
Seiden,  Steven  Samuel  Sutton 
Selpb,  Tillman  Stephen 
Setzer.  Alvah  Earl 
Seward.  T'jeodore  Clark,  Jr. 
Seymour,  Donald  Edward 
Sbaar.  Edwin  WUlts.  Jr. 
Shaffer,  William  Harry 
Shank,  Michael  Howard 
Shannon,  James  Okey 
Shaw,  Herbert  Bramwell,  III 
Shaw,  Myron  Jack 
Shaylor,  Stanley  Russell 
Shea,  John  Patrick,  III 
Shearer,  Richard  P. 
Sbeedy,  Patrick  James  ,  Jr. 
Sheeley,  Royal  Edwin 
Shellenberger,  WUnoont  IT. 
Shelton,  Leonard  George,  Jr. 
Shenton,  William  Thomas 
Shepherd,  Patrick  Martin 
Sherman,  Jerry  M. 
Sherman,  Marshall  Robert 
Bhewell,  Daniel  John 
Shields.  Scoit  Jenkins 
Shinabarger.  Jon  Arthur 
Shipe,  Edwin  Evans.  Ill 
Shipman.  Richard  Pierce 
Shong,  John  William.  Jr. 
Shubert,  Wiilian:  Moses,  Jr. 
Shultz,  Robert  Joseph,  II 
Shumadine,  William  Albert 
Sidney.  Richard  William 
Bigler,  John  Fleet 
SiJloway,  Richard  n-ank 
Silvia,  Michael  F. 
Simard.  P<>ul  Jo.^ph 
Simmons,  Robert  TTiomaa 
Simmons,  William  AHrMl 
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Simon,  James  Richard 
Simonpietrl.  Andre  C,  Jr. 
Simons,  William  Edgar 
Simonsen,  Charles  Michael 
Simonsen,  Weaver  Clyde 
Sinclair,  Richard  B. 
Sink.  William  Christian,  Jr. 
Sinkovec,  John  Arthur 
Sinness,  Kenneth  Robert 
Siwlnskl,  Edmund  Louis 
Skroch,  Albert  Paul,  Jr. 
Skrzypek,  Paul  Joseph 
Slear.  David  Garver,  in 
Sliney,  Edward  Gilmore,  Jr. 
Smelik,  Gerald  Thomas 
Smith,  Carle  ton  James,  m 
Smith,  David  Arthur,  Jr. 
Smith,  David  BasU 
Smith,  David  Peter 
Smith,  Edwin  Lee 
Smith,  Frank  Leo 
Smith,  Gary  Webb 
Smith,  James  Cornelious 
Smith,  James  Harvey 
Smith,  Jeffrey  Forrest 
Smith,  Richard  WUllam 
Smith,  Ronald  Ernest 
Smith,  Thomas  Joseph 
Smith,  Tracy  William 
Smith,  Urban  Eugene 
Smith.  Walter  Kenneth,  Jr. 
Smuda,  James  Francis 
Snyder,  Glen  Dean 
Snyder,  John  William,  Jr. 
Snyder,  Luther  William,  Jr. 
Snyder,  Peter  Burgess 
Snyder,  William  R. 
Snyder,  William  Thomas  D. 
Scares.  Paul  Louis 
Sogga,  Donald  Nicholas 
Solan,  John  Michael 
Solomon,  Dennis  Lee 
Solomon,  Williaai  Kmert.  Jr. 
Sorble,  Andrew 
Soricelll,  Joseph  Martin 
Sosnlcky,  Andrew  Peter 
Specht.  Harry  Frederick,  Jr. 
Speed,  James  Guy 
Speidel.  David  Poor 
Spelbrlng.  Daryl  Carlton 
Spencer.  Robert  William 
Spicer,  Tadd  Edward 
Spikes,  Clayton  Henry 
Stabb.  John  Albin 
Standley  Cecil  Edmond 
Standrich,  Elvin  Beryle 
Standrldge,  Arthur  Michael 
Stankowski,  Robert  John,  Jr. 
Stanley.  David  Sloane,  Jr. 
Stanley,  Harold  Gene 
Starr,  Ronald  Wayne 
Staudte,  Paul  Vincent 
Steams  Rodney  Charles 
Steel,  James  Robert,  Jr. 
Steele,  Allen  Wayne 
Steele,  Joseph  Henry,  ni 
Steenburgh,  Charles  Joseph 
Stelnman,  Larry  Wayne 
Steffen,  Nicholas  John 
Stephan,  George  Maurice 
Stephenson,  Raymond  Layne 
Sterling.  Stoughton.  Ill 
Stevens,  Wayne  Ashley 
Stewart,  Alford  Marshall,  Jr. 
Stewart,  John  Christopher 
Stewart.  Joseph  Stanley,  II 
Stewart,  WiUiam  Cole 
Stilllnger,  James  Morris 
Stlllwagon,  Richard  John 
Stockdale,  Elwyn  Edward 
Stohr.  Richard  Jacob 
Stolt,  Robert  Dean 
Storwick,  Richard  Allen 
Stout,  Charles  Lawrenoe,  Jr. 
Stoutamlre,  Stoney  Lester 
Stpterre,  Francis  William 
Strausbaugh,  Thomas  Llgore 
Strauss,  Kurt  Allan 
Strawn,  William  Wesley,  Jr. 
Stray  horn,  Robert  Everett 


Strieker,  Robert  John 
Strickland,  Henry  Wllaon 
Strother,  John  Wayne 
Stuart,  Jay  Clyde 
Stubbs,  Frederick  Mlcbael 
Stuckey,  James  Godfrey 
Stumm,  Albert  Francis,  Jr. 
Sturm,  William  Philip 
Sulfaro,  John  James 
Sullivan,  Frederic  Glenn 
Sullivan,  James  Vincent,  Jr. 
Sullivan,  Michael  James 
Summerlin,  Thomas  Wiley 
Sumnlck,  John  Michael 
Sutton,  Ronnie  Neal 
Swank,  Jeffrey  Lee 
Swanner,  Leroy,  Jr. 
Swanson,  John  Fredrick 
Swartwood,  James  Michael 
Bweatt,  John  L.,  Jr. 
Sweeney,  James  Daniel 
Swensen,  Donald  Laurence 
Swlentek,  Francis  Martin 
Swinger,  Alan  WiUiam 
Swingle,  Robert  Dennis 
Swltzer,  WUllam  H.,  in 
Syrko,  Thomas  Michael 
Tafiu-i,  Ronald  Robert 
Tageson,  WiUiam  John,  Jr. 
Tanber,  Terry  Neal 
Tappan,  Benjamin,  m 
Tarr,  Edwin  Arthur 
Tarrant,  Yancey  Newell 
TattersaU,  Alan  Peter 
Taylor,  Billy  Byron 
Taylor,  Ruf us  Lackland,  ni 
Taylor,  WUllam  Ivey 
Temme,  Robert  Lee,  Jr. 
TerrUl,  Thomas  Joseph 
Tessada,  Enrique  Augusto,  IV 
Thomas,  James  ESlison 
Thomas,  John  Morgan 
Thomas,  Lewis  CarroU 
Thomas,  OrvUle  Gordan 
Thompson,  David  H. 
Thompson,  John  Ralph 
Thompson,  NeU  Bruce 
Thompson,  Norman  Ralph 
Thompson,  Ronald  Melvin 
Thurston,  Charles  Wayne.  Jr. 
Tlbbetts,  Charles  Francte 
Tickle,  Harold  Joseph 
Timmons,  David  Richard 
Tincber,  Edward  Sheridan 
Tisdel.  Richard  Edward 
Todd,  Alan  Mitchell 
Toedter,  Wendel  Walter 
Tomasko,  John  Anthony,  HI 
Tompkins,  Charles  Leroy 
Torlello,  Andrew  Norman.  Jr. 
Touve,  Bruce  Norman 
Tracey,  Michael  Thomas 
Trafton,  WUbur  Cobb 
Transue,  Michael  John 
Trevathan,  Joseph  Coleman 
Ttitten,  James  John 
Trueman,  Larry  Dean 
Truesdell,  William  Clare.  Jr. 
Trump,  Peter  Arnold 
Tryon,  Frank  Harold,  Jr. 
Tuck,  Arthur  Roger 
Tucker,  Richard  King 
Tully,  Webb  William 
Turner,  Guy  Foster,  Jr. 
Turner,  Howard  StanaeU 
Turner,  John  David 
Twaddle,  Roy  Royoe,  III 
Tyler,  John  Thomas,  Jr. 
Uhrle,  Richard  James,  Jr. 
Upshaw,  Arthur  McAllen,  m 
Urquhart,  Wiley  Barnett,  III 
Ustlck,  Perry  Wheeler,  Jr. 
Valenty,  John  Thomas 
Valley,  Bruce  Leon 
Vance,  Charles  Terry 
Vanderboek,  Jamea  Storey 
Vaneps,  John  Arch 
Vanheertum,  Bruce 
Vanhouten,  Paul  Edgar 
Vanloy,  Alan  Eric 
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Varner,  Howard  Leroy 
Vazquez,  Frank  Xavler 
Vldosic,  Richard  PavU 
Vlcth,  John  Charles 
Vinson,  John  Emmanuel 
Vlon,  Charles  P. 
Vogt,  Peter  Dixon 
Vorek,  Joseph  Arnold 
VosheU,  John  Eugene 
Votava,  Charles  Frank,  m 
Wacaser,  Anderson  Wade,  nz 
WagenseU,  Lawrence  L. 
Waggoner,  David  Thomas 
Wagner,  Dennis  Larry 
Wagner,  Richard  Henry 
Wabl,  Larry  Charles 
Wahlig,  Leonard  Otto 
Walnwrlght,  Stanley  Dean,  Jr. 
Walberg,  Peter  Elon 
Walker,  David  Charles 
Walker.  David  Matbleson 
Walker,  NUes  A. 
Walker,  Robert  J. 
Wallace,  William  T.,  Jr. 
Walls,  WUllam  Hammond 
Walsh,  David  Francis 
Walter,  Norman  James 
Ward,  Douglas  Earl 
Waring,  Charles  WUdey,  Jr. 
Waschbusch,  John  Frank 
Wassmer,  Douglas  Harold 
Waterman,  Steven  George 
Waterson,  Allan  Frederlclc 
Watson,  David 
Watt,  Phillip  Alexis 
Watts,  Gary  Merlin 
Wauson,  Richard  Earl,  Jr. 
Webb,  Stephen  Louis 
Weber,  Robert  Sycks 
Weber,  Steven  David 
Weekes,  John  Alfred 
Weeks,  Floyston  Allan 
Welgand,  Garry  Lee 
Welgand,  Karl  Russell,  Jr. 
Weinzapfel,  Kenneth  Henry 
Welch,  James  Taylor 
Welch,  Raymond  Vincent,  Jr. 
Weller,  PhUlp  Baxter 
Wells,  John  Carroll 
Wesh,  Francis  Reld 
West,  Clark  O'ReUly 
West,  David  Joe 
West,  William  Robert 
Wetzel,  Kenneth  Robert 
Whalen,  Daniel  Patrick 
Wheeler,  William  Richard 
Whlsman,  Carl  Lee 
White,  Allen  Hardin,  Jr. 
White,  Joseph  Roger 
White,  Michael  Vance 
White,  Richard  Levi 
White,  Robert  Dal© 
White,  Robert  Edmund 
Whlttemore,  Michael  Alan 
Wlegand,  Rudolf  Paul,  Jr. 
Wlese,  Clifford  Allen 
Wiggins,  Joseph  Lambert.  Jr. 
WUes,  Marvin  Benjamin  C. 
WUey,  Armando  Anlbal 
Wiley,  Richard  Andrew 
WUkes,  Paul  Douglas,  Jr. 
WUks,  Robert  Edgar 
Willems,  Robert  CecU 
Willever,  Kent  Arlington 
Williams,  Gregory  Bruce 
Williams,  John  William,  Jr. 
Williams,  Michael  Logan 
Williams,  Robert  Allen 
WUllams,  Robert  MUo 
Williams,  Robert  Russell,  n 
Williams,  Thomas  Johns,  Jr. 
Williams,  Thomas  Ryland 
Williamson,  Bruce  Stephan 
Williamson,  PVancls  T.,  Jr. 
Wills.  Douglas  Kent,  Jr. 
Wilsbach,  Ronald  Keith 
Wilsey,  James  Fay 
WUson,  Clark  Albert 
WUson,  John  Franklin 
Wilson.  Kenneth  Lelghton 
Wilson.  Martin  Bernard 
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WUtshire,  Kenneth  James 
Wlndle,  Ralph  Edward 
Winners,  Donald  Lincoln 
Wise,  BUly  Butch 
Wise,  Bobby  Gene 
Witt,  George  S. 
Wittenberg,  Robert  Ralph 
Woerner,  James  PatU,  Jr. 
Wojdyla,  Michael  John 
Wojtkowskl.  WUllam  S..  Jr. 
Wolf,  David  Carl 
Wolf,  Robert  William 
Wolff,  Richard  Ernest 
Wolford,  Norman  Henry 
Woltz,  David  Ralph 
Wonlcker,  William  Curtis 
Wood,  Gordon  Leo,  Jr. 
Wood,  WUllam  Allison 
Woodard,  James  Charles,  Jr. 
Woodfleld,  Jeffrey  Reynolds 
Woods,  Robert  Allen 
Woodson,  Walter  Browne,  m 
Woodward,  Harlan  Wilfred 
Woolard,  Richard  Trusty  P. 
Woolrlch,  Raymond  Dudley 
Wortham,  Thomas  Robert,  Jr. 
Worthlngton,  Richard  Ogle 
Woxland,  Daniel  Allan 
Woy,  Gary  WiUiam 
Wright,  Peter  Warren 
Wright,  Thomas  Williams 
Wyatt,  James  Colquitt,  III 
Wyman,  Bruce  Dana 
Yarbrough.  Earl  C. 
Yates,  Cornelius  H.,  in 
Yeaw.  Ronald  Everest 
Yokley,  Robert  Andrew 
Young.  Brian  Walter 
Young,  David  Craig 
Young,  DeUvan  Terry 
Young.  Douglas  Glenn 
Young,  James  Stephen 
Young,  WUllam  Berkeley 
Yusl,  Frank  Louis 
Zafran,  Robert 
Zapatka,  Stanley  John,  Jr. 
Zarlchny,  Russell  Joseph 
Zerr,  John  Joseph 
Zlegler,  PhUip  Eugene 
Zucker,  Clayton  GecM^e 
Zuercber,  Keith  Edward 
Zuga,  Leonard  Francis 
Zuhr,  Kenneth  Christian 
Zvacek,  Robert  Dale 

StTPPLY  CORPS 

AUega.  Timothy  James 
Allen,  Daniel  WUllam,  Jr. 
Allen,  Dennis  Jean 
Auberbacb,  Eugene  EdmMld 
Barnes,  Frank 
Bamett.  Orlando  Tyrone 
Battersby.  Richard  Wayne 
Bedle,  WUllam  Bliss 
Benbow,  Robert  Thomas 
Bland,  Gerald  Hall 
Boiling,  Terry  Lynn 
Boyt,  George  Richard 
Bray,  Richard  Lee 
Brown,  WUllam  Timothy 
Bumette,  Jinuny  Darwin 
Callahan,  Ronald  Lee 
Camplsl,  Ronald  Alexander 
Cantrell,  Floyd  Orln 
Chamberlln,  Edward  Robert 
Chenault,  David  Walker 
Chlomento.  Thomas  Vincent  J. 
Christian.  Lawrence  Alvln 
Chrlstc^berseu.  WUhelm  G. 
Clements.  Charles  Cecil,  m 
Coffin.  Charles  Edward,  m 
CoUette.  Robert  Lloyd 
Conradteberlin,  Viggo  Paul 
Cottrell,  Michael  Francis 
Crognale,  Stanley  Joseph,  Jr. 
Davles.  David  Alan 
Davis,  Kenneth  Edward  Jr. 
Dawson,  Joseph  Charles 
Dexter.  Stephen  Thompson 
Diaz.  Adalberto  Miguel 
Dlngeldey,  Peter  Edward 


Dobbert,  Clarence  Frederick 
Doubleday,  Ross  Justin 
Dyck,  Arthur  Jerry 
Eaton,  Roy  WUllam,  Jr. 
Edgerton,  Donald  Kenneth 
Engel,  Raymond  Paul 
Erdal,  Dennis  Ma^rshall 
Erickson,  William  Victor 
Flakes,  Donald  L. 
Preeny,  Ronald  Nelson 
Fronczkowski,  Ralph  Edward 
Gardner,  Everette  Shaw,  Jr. 
Gamer,  Darrell  WiUiam 
Gaunt,  John  Richard 
Gibson,  John  Justin 
Gordon,  Jeffrey  Leroy 
Groves,  Floyd  Abram 
Guild,  Thomas  Allen 
Gustavus,  Robert  Lynn 
Guth,  Michael  Harold 
Hancock,  Charles  Mark 
£Utnson,  Maurice  Dale 
Haugen,  Steven  Carl 
Haynes,  James  Michael 
Heiselberg,  Gary  Lee 
Hendricks,  Ross  Franklin 
Hilton,  David  Eastwood 
Hoffman.  Joel  Jeffrey 
HoUey,  Dewey  Arnold 
Hoyt,  Charles  Amy,  ni 
Humes.  Larry  Frank 
Ireland,  Dennis  Wayne 
Jaudon,  James  Elton,  HI 
Jenkins,  Evan  Richard 
Jepson,  Francis  Edward,  Jr. 
Johnson,  Edward  Dean 
Johnson,  Larry  Edward 
Johnston,  WlUard  Clinton 
Jones,  James  W. 
Jordan,  Robert  Richard 
Kalas,  Frank  Joseph,  Jr. 
KauSman,  David  Carl 
Keller,  Frank  Boyd 
KeUey,  Henry  George 
Kennedy,  Hunter  Lee 
Kern.  Samuel  Yeager 
Keyworth,  Richard  Evans 
Kincaid,  Bruce  David 
King  Lawrence  Allen 
Klnsey,  Joseph  William 
Krisman,  Dennis  William 
Lang,  Eugene  CottreU,  Jr. 
Lemburg.  Myrl  Lee 
Leniart.  Peter  Joseph 
Lester,  Timothy  Oconnell 
Leverentz,  James  Michael 
Libby,  Kurt  William 
Lincoln,  Samuel  Ankeney.  m 
Loveday.  Leonard  Ncxman 
Lynn,  Gary  Dexter 
Macarthur,  Chester  Bruce 
MadrU.  Richard  Joseph 
Marx.  PaiU  Thomas 
Mathews.  Gerald  Kenneth 
McCook,  Kevin  WUliam 
McGlnnis.  William  James 
Mcllhaney,  David  Lee 
McLaughlin.  Robert 
MUls.  Kenneth  Brewster 
Mitchell.  Ralph  Melvin,  3T. 
Molr.  Ronald  Lee 
Monahan.  David  WUson 
Moore.  Bervl  Grant 
Morell.  Robert  PhUllp 
Mortsolf .  Larry  Aloivzo 
Munro,  David  Thomas 
Nelson,  Napoleon  B..  m 
Newton,  George  Edward 
Northup.  Paul  R\issell 
Novak.  Wayne  Prank 
Nuzum,  Jude  Meigs 
Ott.  Gene  Franklin 
Parks,  Michael  Blake 
Parr.  John  Bernard 
Pearce,  Charlie  Albert 
Perkerson.  John  Alex,  Jr. 
Potts.  John  Arthur 
Price,  Donald  Edward 
Puckett.  Kermeth  Brawn 
Quirk,  David  John 
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Robinson,  Geoffrey  Warren 

Rock,  William  Joaepta 
Rodgers,  Philip  Edward 
Rouzer,  William  WbU 
Ruble,  David  Boss 
Sarver,  Gordon  Jay 
Sattertbwaite,  Peter  Leo 
Scarola,  Joseph  Ralph 
Schechter,  Kenneth  Alan 
Schweltz,  James  Joeepli,  Jr. 
Scott.  Williain  Clyde 
Scudl,  John  Turner 
Seyfried.  Philip  Joaeph.  Jr. 
Sheffo,  Donald  George 
Sheppard,  James  Michael 
Shirley,  Joseph  Garrison 
Smith,  Edmund  NieU 
Smith,  James  Lewis 
Soares,  Leonard  Joe^h 
Souza.  John  Edward 
Spadafora.  William  Heniy 
Splvey,  Elbert  Glenn 
Squire,  Stanley  Ralph 
Stanton.  William  Hugh 
Steffens.  Paul  B..  Jr. 
Stewart.  Prank  Jeffrey 
Taylor,  Richard  Eugene 
Tracy,  Richard  Tillotson 
Traser,  Robert  Milton 
Tyson,  George  James.  Jr. 
Ullrich.  James  Marshall 
Utter.  James  Henry 
Vanrooy.  Lester  Artiiur,  Jr. 
Vargo,  Joseph  Francis 
Vaughan.  Larry  Edward 
Volkmann.  John  Michael 
Weaver.  Willis  Stanley 
Welssner,  WiUiam  Wells 
Whitlock.  Robert  Eldon 
WUliam.  Edward  Leo.  Ill 
Worthen,  Winston  Kent 

CHAPUUK    CXIKTB 

Connor.  Robert  Matthias 
Hlers.  Homer  TTiomas,  Jr. 
Kibble.  Herman  Lorls 
Mlntjal.  Frank  Delano 
Moore.  Paul  James 
Perry,  William  Lee 

CrVU.    ENCUIZXS    COEPS 

AUredson.  Leonard  Eric 
Ankrum,  George  Theodore 
Best,  Thomas  David 
Blvins.  Joseph  Powell 
Bone,  Talbot  Wade 
Brookman.  Peter  James 
Brown,  Richzird  Eugene 
Brown,  William  David 
Bruce,  Charles  Jere 
Burkett,  Hugh  Alan 
Carlson,  Richard  Eric 
Cole,  Robert  Lewis 
Cooney,  Thomas  Allen 
Cottlngham,  Jobn  RiciuutI 
Curtis,  Elmer  Ross 
Dean,  Hubert  Dwayne 
Dougherty.  James  Michael 
Eckloff.  James  Clement 
Elkins,  John  Carroll 
Everhart.  Guy  Franklin 
Feeler,  Jeffrey  Blair 
Fisher,  William  Grayaon,  Jr. 
Franz,  John  Peter 
Fucile,  Eugene  Paul 
Gant,  James  Bryant 
Garrlgan,  James  Terry 
Gelbel,  Bruce  Burgee 
Heath.  John  Emery 
Hoff,  Michael  Leroy 
Holm,  Stanley  Robert,  Jr. 
Hughes,  Duncan  Stuart 
Jackson,  James  Otos 
Jones,  Uoyd  Kenneth 
Kennedy,  Ronald  Edward 
King,  Donald  Madison 
Koons,  James  Edward 
Ijarsen,  Quentin  Jobn 
Laursen.  Brian  Ray 
Leech.  Jobn  Geoffrey 
Lenehan.  Thomas  Francis.  HI 
Leubecker,  Stephen  Tyrnou 
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Lines.  Richard  Alden 
Lowery.  Edward  Josepll.  Jr. 
Lucas.  John  Albert,  Jr. 
McCaleb,  Billy  Haywood 
McClure,  Thomas  Daniel 
Mllner,  Ronald  Albert 
Moore,  Seley  Eugene 
Nash,  David  Julian 
Nigro.  WUliam  Thomas 
Owens,  James  Walter,  II 
Palmborg.  James  Glenn 
Polanski.  Charles  MiclMel 
Rever.  John  Nicholas 
Roberts.  James  Award 
Royal.  Clifford  Harper 
Sherron,  John  Thomas 
Somers,  Allen  Harry 
Spence,  Gordon  David,  Jr. 
Splezio,  Frank  Anthony 
Thurston,  Benjamin  Baston 
Tomayko.  David  James 
Urban!,  Donald  Louis 
Vadas.  Peter  Paul 
Walcott.  Fred  Perry 
Ward.  Carter  Studdert 
Ward.  James  Emerson 
Watson,  Francis  Xavler 
Weyler.  Michael  Ernest 
Wood,  John  Fairbanks 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GCI(KRAX.'B  COKP8 

Haldeman.  Harold  Watson,  Jr. 
Hughes,  Winston  Jackson 
Kerr.  Gerald  Lee.  Ill 
King.  Richard  Glen 
Martens,  Richard  Lawrence 
Newman,  Richard  Carson 
Nolta.  Franklin  Lyman 
Oboyle,  Thomas  Robert 
Rossi.  Robert  Raymond 
Scholz,  Ronald  Walter 
Smith,  WUlie,  Jr. 
Stoller.  Harold  Lloyd,  Jr. 
Wells.  George  Lawrence 

MEDICAL    SEKVICC   CORPS 

Ackley,  Paul  Nelson 
Anderson,  David  Edward 
Arnold,  Leroy  Edward 
Aubln,  John  Edward 
BaUey.  John  William,  n 
Barnhill,  Russell  Wynn 
Beene.  Joe  Ray 
Belter.  Lyle  Edward 
Benander.  Douglas  Norman 
Bobola.  Edward 
Brant.  Robert  Henry 
Brubaker,  Ralph  Wesley 
Bruhn,  John  Evan 
Buckley.  William  Michael 
Bulano,  Thomas  Joseph 
Butler.  Raymond  Andrew 
Call,  Douglas  WUliam 
Carney,  William  Patrick 
Carpenter,  Gordon  Lee 
Chaput,  Raymond  Leo       '^ 
Charland,  Normand  Louis 
Cbitwood.  Carl  Steven 
Coleman.  Robert  C. 
Cote,  Robert  Raymond 
Cowart,  Paul  Ray 
Curran,  Raymond  Michael 
DaUy,  Otis  Patrick 
Daniel,  Paul  Edwin 
David,  Dennis  Duane 
Davis,  Donald  Marion 
Davis,  Donald  Ralph 
Dayhufl.  James  Edmund 
Devine,  Robert  Thomas 
Dickens,  Timothy  Holland 
Doppelbeuer.  Sandra  Bloek 
Edwards.  Darrel 
Ehlert,  George  J. 
Freed,  Stanley  H. 
Fregeau,  W  Hired  Armand 
Frost,  Alan  Walker 
Galbreath.  Robert  Sheridan 
Gardner,  Gerald  Laverne 
George,  James  David 
Giron,  Sagat  Macaraeg 
Glaser,  Zorach  Ralphael 
Ooodhartt,  WUliam  Ryan 


Gutshall,  Richard  Brlce,  Jr. 
Hall,  Charles  Edwin 
Hamas,  Michael,  Jr. 
Hammons,  Johnnie  David,  Jr. 
Hansel,  George  Joseph 
Hayes,  Charles  Herbert 
Hazelton,  Terrial  Lynn 
Heston,  Frank  David 
Hlckey,  Myron  Joe 
Hopkins,  Robert  Frank 
Hofitetler,  Mel v  in  Glenn 
Howard,  Ivan  Dean 
Hunter,  Elizabeth  Anne 
Jackam,  David  Charles 
Jeffs,  Robert  Anton  AuUe 
Jones,  Thomas  Newton 
Julius,  Leonard  Jackson 
Kellner,  John  Robert 
Kennedy,  Arthur  Edmund 
Lamas ters.  Michael  Beacb 
Lamdln,  Jay  Marshall 
Lindberg.  John  Robert 
Ludwlg.  WUliam  Carl 
Maassen.  Leland  Richard 
Mann,  Charles  Frank,  Jr. 
McCracken.  Gary  Owen 
McGrath.  William  Peter 
Mllliken.  Paul  Robert 
MUls,  Thomas  OUbert 
Moore,  Arthur  WilUam 
Moore,  John  RUey 
Moore,  Leonard  Lee 
Moore,  Patrick  Holntes 
Moroney,  William  Francis 
Morris,  Wayland  Franklin,  Jr. 
Morton,  Robert  Johnatban,  Jr. 
Nacrelll,  Walter  Andre 
Newman.  Reginald  Edward 
O'Leary,  Terrence  James 
Patterson,  William  Larry 
Petersen,  Neil  Robert 
Pheeny,  Harold  Thomas 
Pinkerton,  Jobn  Ward 
Potter,  Duane  Ernest 
Potts,  James  Conrad 
Pratt,  Michael  Lee 
Profita,  Salvatore  John 
Pron,  Sergei  Frank 
Raymond.  lAwrence  Foster 
Rellnski,  Robert  George,  Jr. 
Reynolds,  Richard  Dale 
Rice,  Edward  Allen,  Jr. 
Rider,  Jackie  Bruce 
Robinson,  Ralph  Eugene 
Sander,  Dale  Frank 
Schlegel,  Elvin  Lee,  Jr. 
SchroU,  John  Egmont 
Sherwood.  Walter  Ollle 
Sides,  Alfred  Leroy 
Siggers,  Adolph  Lavelle 
Smith,  David  Gary 
Smith,  James  Peter,  Jr. 
Smith,  Robert  Edgar 
Smith.  William  Walter 
Snow,  Kenneth  Souder,  Jr. 
Steiner,  Joseph  Randolph 
Stewart,  Gene  Nichols 
Tackltt,  Robert  Duane 
Talcott,  Bruce  Edwin 
Taylor,  Lloyd  Cecil,  Jr. 
Tenoplr,  Stanley  Joseph 
Thonuts,  Whitney  Proctor 
Turco,  Ronald  Fisher 
Wachal,  Frederick  Joseph 
Walker.  Richard  Ives 
Wain,  WUUam  Edward 
Weber,  Herta  Antoinette 
Wilson,  ETverett  Lynn 
Wolff,  Lavern  Vernon 
Woods,  Ronald  Stafford 
Wooll,  Earl  Ronald 
Zlner,  Anthony  John 

jfuaas  cou* 
Bagbey,  Stanley  Robert 
Becklun,  Joan  Kay 
Bohn,  Randolph  Joseph 
Bousquet,  Virginia  Mae 
Corboy,  Mary  Cornelia 
Corbusier,  Jill  Ann 
Cords,  Marvin  Dale 
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Cortez,  Ida  Mart* 
Dault.  Judith  A. 
Dome.  Kathleen  Diane 

Elseaeer,  Mary  Ann 
Oleirman,  Richard  lAwrenoe 
Goes.  Barbara  Ann 
Henderson,  Rebecca  Robertso 
Hughes,  Barbara  Ellen 
Jordan,  Janice  Yvonne 
Keller,  Patricia  Jane 
Kief  man.  OlorU  Gay 
Kondash,  Anna  Marie 
Krzewlnski,  Barbara  Ann 
Laflamme.  Marguerite  Anna 
Learned,  Charles  Everett 
McOsker,  Susan  Elizabeth 
Mendk,  Barbara  Ann 
MttcheU,  Mary  Catherine 
Monk.  Jodtth  Lynn 
Morris,  Edward  WUliam 
Nye.  Margaret  Catherine 
Oberhausen,  Karen  A. 
Parks,  Joyce  Marie 
Peace,  Shirley  Ann 
Peace.  Vella  Declcoo 
Pollock.  Unda  Sue 
Qaayle,  Leo  Claude 
Raacfa.  Carolyn  Diane 
Bex.  Anita  CarmeliU 
Rleder,  Karen  Anne 
Ryan,  Kathleen  Veronica 
Schneider,  Victoria  Ann 
Snider,  Stephen  Enrunit 
Stokes,  James  Edmond 
Stratton,  Marlann 
Vering.  Wilma  Gertrude 
Vivian,  Saztdra  J. 
Walker,  Raleigh  Louis,  Jr. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
he  Senate,  March  19,  1974: 
In  the  Aairr 

The   foUowLog-named   Army   Biedlcal   De- 
artment  officers  for  temporary  appointment 


In  the  Army  of  the  United  SUtea,  to  the 
grades  indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  ti- 
tle 10,  United  SUtes  Code,  sections  8442  and 
3447: 

To  be  viajor  general,  Medical  Corps 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Wesley  Green,  176-32- 
ia42.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
Medical  Cticps,  VS.  Array) . 

Baig.  Gen.  Marshall  Edward  McCabe,  096- 
12-1150,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army ) . 

To  be  brigadier  general.  Medical  Corp* 

CfA.  PhUip  Augustus  Deffer,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Floyd  WUmer  Baker.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. Medical  Corps,  VS.  Army) . 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions-3284  and  3307 : 

To  be  nuijor  general.  Medical  Corps 

Ma].  Gen.  Edward  Henry  Vogel,  Jr..  453- 
16-5528.  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general.  Medical  Corps,  UJS.  Army). 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  tlOe  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3284  and  3306: 

To  be  brigadier  general.  Medical  Corps 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  Joseph  Hayes,  022-22- 
7401,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
Medical  Corps.  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Marshall  Edward  McCabe,  096- 
12-1150,  Army  of  the  United  States  (cohmel. 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army ) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Rol)ert  Wesley  Green,  176-32- 
1242,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
Medical  Corps.  U.S.  Army) . 

To  be  brigadier  general.  Medical  Service 
Corps 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Edward  Haggerty,  024-09- 
0275.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
Medical  Service  Corps,  U.S.  Army) . 


Xir  THK  Katt 

The  fonowing-named  captains  at  the  Une 
of  the  Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral,  subject  to  quaUfication 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

James  M.  Montgontery  John  A.  Walsh 


Lee  W.  Rsher 
Earl  B.  Fowler.  Jr. 
Kent  J.  CarroU 
Claode  P.  Ekas.  Jr. 
Robert  B.  McCllnton 
Murray  C.  Cook 
John  C.  Dixon.  Jr. 
James  B.  Llnder 
Richard  E.  Nicholson 
Roy  D.  Snyder,  Jr. 
Sylvester  R.  Foley,  Jr 
Edward  W  Cart«-  QI 
Bobby  R.  Inman 
Steven  A.  White 
"M"  Staser  Holcomb 

iK    THK 


Thomas  J.  Hnghes,  Jr. 
Frederick  F.  Palmer 
William  D.  Robertson, 

Jr. 
NonaanK.  Green 
Albert  J.  Monger 
John  H.  AlTis 
Donald  P.  Han 
Luden  Capone.  Jr. 
Arthur  K.  Knoizen 
Paul  H.  Siieer 
William  P.  Lawrence 
Gerald  E.  Thomas 
Hugh  A.  Benton 
Robert  W.  Cbewning 
An  FoacE 


Air  Force  nominations  begiimiiig  Loren 
K.  Acker,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  and  ending 
Daniel  B.  Satterley.  to  be  captain,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
February  25.  1974. 

In  tke  Asmt 

Army  nominations  beginning  Russell  A. 
Duke  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  David  E. 
Whitehead,  to  be  second  Ueutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record 
on  Febnmry  25,  1974. 

In  the  Maeink  Corps 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  Vin- 
cent A.  Albo^.  Jr.,  to  be  ocdonel.  and  ending 
David  A.  Zuckn-,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  which 
nominatioDs  were  recaved  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  February  25,  1974. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Floyd  H.  Gayles,  St.  James 
baptist  Church,  Washington,  D.C., 
iflered  the  following  pray  a:: 

Mjf  mouth  shall  speak  oi  wisdom,  and 
'he  meditation  of  my  heart  shall  be  of 
mder standing. — Psalms  49 :  3. 

Almighty  Ood,  our  Heavenly  Father, 
(he  source  of  love,  power,  and  wisdom, 
»e  cotne  to  Thee  concerned  with  our 
seeds,  aware  of  our  shortcomings,  and 
ret  confident  that  Tliou  wilt  hear  us  pray. 
Lead  us  in  the  ways  of  justice,  peace,  and 
;ood  will.  Strengthen  us  to  be  diligent  in 
jerforming  our  duties.  Give  us  wisdom 
•4}  make  just  decisions,  and  prepare  us 
for  the  days  ahead. 

Bless  Thou  our  beloved  country  and 
the  institutions  of  this  free  land.  Sustain 
with  Thy  power,  and  enlighten  with  Thy 
grace,  the  President,  Speaker,  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  all  who  are  en- 
trusted with  our  safety  and  security. 
Increase  the  faith  of  our  people  in  gov- 
ernment. Lord,  help  us  to  remember  that 
we  should  be  guided  by  Thy  spirit.  For 
not  by  might  or  power  but  by  My  spirit 
says  the  Lord  of  Host. 

Through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 


ceedings  and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

<Mr.  DUI^KI  asked  and  was  given 
permiseion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
nunute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
13,  1974,  I  was  present  and  voting  on 
roUcall  No.  85,  but  although  I  inserted 
my  card,  for  some  reason  my  vote  was 
not  tabulated.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
Recom)  shov/  that  had  my  vote  been 
pr(4}erly  recorded,  I  would  have  voted 
'no'  on  rollcall  No.  85. 

On  March  18,  1974,  I  was  detained  in 
my  district,  and  so  missed  rollcall  No.  91. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea. " 

ERNEST  PETINAUD  TO  RECEIVE 
JOHN  W.  McCORMACK  ANNUAL 
AWARD 

<Mr.  0"NFILL  asked  and  was  given 
pciTnlssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mi'iute  nnd  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remai*s.> 

Mr.    O'NEILL.    Mr.   Speaker,    Ernest 


Petinaud,  who  retired  in  December  as 
headwaiter  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
soitatives  restaurant,  will  be  the  1973 
recipient  of  the  John  W.  McCormack 
Annual  Award  of  ExceUence  to  Congres- 
sional Employees. 

Tike  ceremony  will  take  place  aa  the 
Raybum  recepikm  room  ol  the  U.S. 
Capitol  0(1  Thursday,  March  21.  1974,  ai 
10:30  ajn. 

On  March  4.  1925,  the  day  Calvin 
Coolidge  was  inaugurated  President, 
Ernest  Petinaud  began  his  career  work- 
ing for  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Houoe 
restaurant  until  1930  when  he  left  to 
work  in  New  York.  Mr.  Petinaud  returned 
to  the  House  restaurant  in  1938.  and 
from  that  time  forward  he  made  last- 
ing friendships  with  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  their  wives  and  guests. 
Ernest  never  forgot  a  name,  and  his  out- 
going manucr  earned  him  the  UUs  of 
"amb&ssador  of  good  will"  from  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Among  the 
thousands  of  Members  welcomed  to  the 
House  restaurant  by  Mr.  Petinaud,  there 
were  three  freshmen  Congrecsmen  who 
later  beeame  Presidents  a'  the  United 
States:  John  P.  Kennedy.  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  and  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

Since  retirement,  Mr.  Petinaud  has  de- 
voted his  time  to  social  endeavors 
tlirough  his  longsta:::!!!!^,  rtie:il:erihips 
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In  the  Victory  Lodge  In  Free  Ma  onry, 
and  in  the  Jonathan  Davis  ConsLstyry  in 
the  Scottish  Rite. 

The  John  W.  McCormack  ^nual 
Award  was  established  in  1970  as  (  com- 
memoration to  the  dlstinguishe<  and 
dedicated  service  of  the  former  B\  eaker 
during  his  45  years  in  Congress.  PP  vious 
recipients  of  the  award  are:  1970,  [jewis 
Deschler,  House  Parliamentarian;  1971, 
Turner  N.  Robertson.  Chief  Page;  1972, 
Robert  M.  Menaugh,  Superintendent, 
Radio  and  Television  Gallery. 

The  Vice  President,  the  Speak^,  the 
majority  and  minority  lesulers,]  and 
many  Members  of  the  House  an  ex- 
pected to  be  present  for  the  ceremoi  y. 

It  would  be  delightful  to  all  of  js  to 
honor  Ernest  in  being  at  the  rec(  }tlon 
In  the  reception  room  on  Thur  day, 
March  21  at  10:30.  We  can  pay  him  ireat 
respect  for  the  diligence,  the  duty  and 
kindness  he  has  shown  to  so  man]  , 
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CLEAR  AS  MUD— NOT  ROGER 
THE  USUAL  KIND 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was 
permission  to  address  the  House 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  toiight 
when  the  President  responds  in  Ho  iston 
to  questions  of  news  broadcasters,  qhope 
he  is  asked  and  clearly  answers 
policy  this  administration  has  to 
stabilize  fair  beef  prices. 

Last  smnmer  the  Cost  of  Living  (|oun 
ell  unwisely  Interfered  with  the 
market  and  caused  disruption  in 
dence  by  consumers  of  adequate  sirfpUes 
of  beef  and  likewise  confidence  of  pro- 
ducers was  shaken  by  threats  of  f  iture 
rollbacks  of  prices  which  caused  hem 
to  wonder  if  they  should  continfe  to 
produce  at  high  levels. 

So  far  the  outcome  has  satlsflA  no 
one.  Producers  sold  cattle  for  a  hort 
time  at  record  high  prices  and  const  ners 
paid  temporarily  record  high  [  ices. 
Since  then  prices  for  cattle  have 
dropped  one-third  but  retail  prices  have 
been  clinging  to  high  levels.  Or  y  In 
recent  days  has  there  been  a  lltt  i  re- 
tail adjustment  to  reflect  that  dr  p  of 
prices  for  cattle  so  consumers  wou  1  get 
a  fair  break  and  get  more  beef  forpheir 
dollar. 

The  question  I  hope  the  Presldetft  an 
swers  tonight  in  Houston  Is  whs   this 
administration   with   its   thousani  s   of 
data  experts  in  the  Department  of  Kgri 
culture  does  not  establish  the  reli  tlon 
ship  of  normal   economic  prlncl]  les — 
when  the  price  of  cattle  drops  w:  y  do 
the  consumers  not  get  a  better  dfal  in 
bu3ringbeef? 

The  answer  supplied  lately  by  T^ash 
ington  economic  experts  of  this  an  min- 
istration has  been  as  clear  as  mud  (  t  the 
usual  kind — not  the  network  Roger  1  ludd 
of  television  who  Is  better  at  rep<  rting 
on  this  subject  than  is  the  adminytra 
tlon. 

The  Nation  deserves  a  clear  ans\^  as 
to  why  cattle  feeders  with  losses  d  le  to 
high  feed  costs  and  a  lower  cattle  m  irket 
go  broke  while  consimiers  pay  thi  }ugh 
the  nose  for  hambiu^ers,  roasts  J  and 
steak  for  their  families. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JIMMY  CAGNEY 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
I  watched  on  television  a  tribute  to 
Jimmy  Cagney,  one  of  the  all-time  great 
American  actors.  As  I  watched  the  show, 
I  realized  Jimmy  represents  much  of 
what  this  great  land  of  ours  is  all 
about — fun,  toughness,  humor,  love,  and 
above  all,  pride. 

When  he  was  portraying  the  role  of 
George  M.  Cohan,  his  pride  in  the  United 
States  shown  brightly  as  he  sang  and 
danced,  "I'm  a  Yankee  Doodle  Dandy," 
"Give  My  Regards  to  Broadway,"  and, 
"You're  a  Grand  Old  Flag." 

It  made  me  realize  how  long  it  has 
been  since  I  have  seen  someone  wear 
their  love  for  our  country  right  on  their 
sleeve  for  all  to  see. 

I  must  admit.  It  made  me  long  for  the 
day  when  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  again  feel  that  they  can  stand 
and  let  all  the  world  know  that  we  are 
proud  of  our  country  and  that  we  are 
willing  to  wear  our  love  for  it  right  on 
our  sleeve  and  in  our  hearts. 


EASTERN  SHORE  CHAMPIONS 

(Mr.  BAUMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  finest  college  basketball  teams  in  the 
country  will  do  battle  once  again  this 
evening,  in  the  National  Invitational 
Tournament  at  Madison  Square  Garden. 
While  their  larger  affiliate  in  College 
Park,  Md.,  has  been  grabbing  a  good 
share  of  the  headlines  this  year,  the 
country  folks  from  the  University  of 
Maryland-Eastern  Shore  have  been 
whipping  team  after  team  among  the 
small  colleges. 

Led  by  coach  John  Bates,  the  Hawks 
of  Maryland-Eastern  Shore  won  their 
first  game  in  the  NTT  last  Saturday 
night,  beating  Manhattan  84-81.  To- 
night, and  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
gentlemen  from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett 
and  Mr.  Chappell)  ,  I  predict  Maryland- 
Eastern  Shore  will  similarly  be  the  vic- 
tors over  Jacksonville,  a  fine  team  that 
cannot  be  blamed  if  they  are  not  quite 
as  good  as  the  talented  young  men  from 
the  Eastern  Shore. 

The  Hawks'  dazzling  play,  their  long 
Jump  shots,  and  their  own  special  brand 
of  dimking  have  bewildered  dozens  of 
other  college  teams,  and  those  of  us  who 
live  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland 
are  proud  Indeed  to  cheer  on  this  fine 
team  in  the  NTT. 


THE  OLENDO  ROAD 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  legis- 
latlcm  which  will  allow  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  to  contribute  toward  the 
reconstruction  of  a  public  road  originally 


built  by  the  Bureau  on  the  left  abut- 
ment of  Glendo  Dam  in  Wyoming. 

The  road  was  originally  built  by  the 
Bureau  during  construction  of  Olendo 
Dam.  Following  completion  of  the  dam, 
the  road  was  turned  over  to  Platte 
County,  Wyo.,  for  local  use  and  main- 
tenance. Glendo  Dam  Reservoir  and  im- 
mediate vicinity  has  since  been  incor- 
porated into  the  Glendo  State  Park 
under  the  administration  of  the  Wyo- 
ming Recreation  Commission. 

Since  its  construction  the  road  has 
been  difficult  to  maintain.  Neither  Platte 
County  nor  the  State  recreation  commis- 
sion, has  had  the  equipment  required  or 
funds  to  rebuild  the  road.  It  is  not  only 
used  by  boaters,  fishermen,  and  other 
recreatlonists,  but  also  as  a  major  route 
by  local  ranchers,  farmers,  schoolbuses, 
and  others.  The  Bureau  has  contributed 
as  it  could  imder  current  authority  to 
correct  and  maintain  the  road  in  its 
present  state.  However,  a  major  slide  in 
1966  has  made  maintenance  almost  im- 
possible under  the  current  arrangement. 
Restabllizlng  the  slope  of  the  moimtain, 
resolving  the  undergroimd  drainage  of 
water,  and  stabilizing  the  down  side  of 
the  road  fill  into  the  canyon  are  all  re- 
quired to  re(^?en  the  road  to  two-way 
traffic.  The  Wywning  State  Highway  De- 
partment estimates  the  total  cost  at 
$175,000. 

The  Bureau  is  willing  to  assist  in  pro- 
viding funds  for  this  necessary  correc- 
tion work,  however,  under  current  law, 
even  though  the  Biu^au  constructed  the 
road  during  the  building  of  Glendo  Dam, 
it  is  not  authorized  to  assist.  The  bill 
which  I  am  introducing  today  would 
give  the  Bureau  the  authorization  nec- 
essary to  relocate,  reconstruct,  and  re- 
habilitate those  portions  of  this  roadway 
which  have  become  a  hazard  and  a  men- 
ace to  all  those  who  must  use  it  day  to 
day. 

EUROPEAN  CRITICISM  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr-  Speaker,  I 
take  a  great  deal  of  exception  to  the 
criticism  being  leveled  at  the  United 
States  from  abroad  because  of  the  Presi- 
dent's insistence  on  European  coopera- 
tlon  on  matters  involving  U.S.  economic 
and  political  problems.  I  do  not  think 
that  this  is  asking  too  much.  For  too 
long,  Eiirope  has  gladly  accepted  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  we  have 
provided,  but  has  looked  the  other  way 
whenever  we  have  begun  to  experience 
problems — problems.  I  might  add,  that 
have  not  only  affected  the  United  States, 
but  Eiu-ope  as  well.  Where  would  France 
be  today  had  we  not  been  there  to  lend 
a  helping  hand — economically  and  po- 
litically— ^in  the  postwar  years  or,  most 
recently,  when  their  currency  was  in 
danger? 

Unmistakably,  the  question  of  Euro- 
pean mutual  defense,  trade  and  eco- 
nomics, and  politics  are  interrelated 
and  cannot  be  considered  as  separate 
issues  simply  because  some  of  our  friends 
across  the  Atlantic  would  like  for  them 
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to  be.  The  facts  are  the  U.S.  econwny  Is 
lagging  and  Europe  is  looking  the  other 
way.  Maintaining  320,000  troops  in  E:u- 
rope  does  not  help  our  overall  economic 
situation. 

Most  of  us  would  agree  we  must  ccm- 
tinue  to  maintain  an  adequate  defense 
force  in  Europe,  but  we  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  to  bear  a  dlspro- 
tionate  share  of  the  burden  if  some  of 
our  economic  and  political  related  prob- 
lems go  imattended. 


PERMISSION  FOR  THE  COMMTITEE 
ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
TO  FILE  CERTAIN  REPORTS 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  wiD  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


MRS.  ROSE  THOMAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJi.  2535) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose  Thomas. 

Mr.  ROUSSEIiOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  wstt  no  objectfon. 


COL.  JOHN  H.  SHERMAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2633) 
for  the  relief  of  Col.  John  H.  Sherman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTATE  OP  THE  LATE  RICHARD 
BURTON,  SPC,  VB.  ARMY  (RE- 
TIRED) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3533) 
for  the  reUef  of  the  estatae  of  the  late 
Richard  Burton,  SFC,  U.S.  Army  (re- 
tired). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  F.  FUENTES 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  2508) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F. 
Puentes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  asK 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROMEO  LANCIN 


MURRAY  SWARTZ 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HH.  6411) 
for  the  relief  of  Murray  Swartz. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  ttie  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESOLUTION  TO  REFER  BILL  FOR 

THE  RELIEF  OF  ESTELLE  M.  PASS 

TO    THE    CHIEF    COMMISSIONER 

OF  THE  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution   (H. 

Res.  362)   to  refer  the  bill  (H.R.  7209) 

entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Estelle 

M.  Fass"  to  the  Chief  (Commissioner  of 

the  Court  of  Claims. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resolution  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
TTiere  was  no  objection. 


RITA  SWANN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1342) 
for  the  relief  of  RiU  Swann. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEONARD  ALFRED  BROWNRIGG 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R. 
2629)  for  the  relief  of  Leonard  Alfred 
Brown  rigg. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BOULOS  STEPHAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  hill  (HJl.  4438) 
for  the  relief  of  Boulos  Stepban. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PAUSTINO  MURGIA-MELENDREZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (HJi.  7535) 
for  the  relief  of  Faustino  Murgia- 
Melendrez. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  biU  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  4172) 
for  the  relief  of  Romeo  Lancin. 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous cc»sent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RUSSELL  G.  WELLS 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  8545) 
for  the  relief  of  Russell  G.  Wells. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPHAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  INTERIOR  TO  SELL  INTER- 
ESTS IN  LANDS  IN  FLORIDA  TO 
JOHN  CARTER  AND  MARTHA  B. 
CARTER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10626) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  sell  reserved  pl^phate  interests 
of  the  United  States  in  certain  lands  in 
Florida  to  John  Carter  and  Martha  B. 
Carter. 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JORGE  MARIO  BELL 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  <S. 
205)  for  the  relief  of  Jorge  Mario  Bell. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  ^aeaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  Uie  gentleman  fmn  Cal- 
ifornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


KAMAL  ANTOINE  CHALABY 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  ImU  (S. 
245)    for  the  relief  of  Kamal  Antoine 

Chalaby. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ERNEST  EDWARD  SCOFIEU) 
(ERNESTO  ESPINO) 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  <S. 
428)  for  the  relief  of  Ernest  Edward  Sco- 
field  (Ernesto  Espino). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  Uiat  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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WILHELM  J.  R.  MALY 


The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill 
507)  for  the  reUef  of  Wilhelm  J.  R.  1^  aly. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  pafsed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecti(^  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  JOZEFA  SOKOLOWSKA 
£>OMANSKI 


ask 


The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bil] 
816)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Jozefa  l^ko- 
lowska  Domanskl. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  ^ 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  pipsed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAHMOOD  SHAREEP  SULEIMA  i 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  blU  (S. 
912)  for  the  relief  of  Mahmood  Shi^eef 
Suleiman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ijask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill!  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectic^  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  (^i- 
fomia? 

lliere  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  ZOSIMA   TELEBANCO  V^ 

ZANTEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
1673)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Zosima  ide 
banco  Van  Zanten. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  C^erk 
read  the  Senate  bill  as  foUows: 

S.  1673 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houi  ;  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State:  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  ii  the 
adinlnlstrstlon  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Mrs.  Zosima  Telebanco  Van 
Zanten,  the  widow  of  Sergeant  Sam  J.  Van 
Zanten.  Junior,  a  citizen  of  the  United  St  ktes, 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  w!  ;hln 
the  purview  of  section  201(b)  of  that  Act 
and  the  proylslons  of  section  204  of  thepald 
Act  shall  not  be  applicable  In  this  case 


The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  tc 


read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  t  drd 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  t<4^re- 
consider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GEORGINA  HENRIETTA  HARR  5 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
1852)  for  the  relief  of  Oeorgina  H^iri- 
etta  Harris. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  C|erk 
read  the  Senate  bill  as  follows: 

S.  1852 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou|e  of 

of 
the 


Representatives  of  the  United  State 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  foi 
puriKMes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nafton 
ality  Act,  Oeorgina  Henrietta  Harris,  the 
adopted  daughter  of  Mrs.  Estbyr  Han  s,  a 
UrUted  States  citizen,  shall  be  held  and  »>n- 
sldered  to  have  met  the  residence  and  Phy- 
sical presence  requirements  of  section  323 
of  such  Act. 
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The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


VO  THI  SUONG  (NINI  ANNE  HOYT) 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
2112)  for  the  relief  of  Vo  Thi  Suong 
(Nini  Anne  Hoyt) . 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUGUST  P.  WALZ 


The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
1615)  for  the  reUef  of  August  P.  Walz. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill  as  foUows: 

S.  1616 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  on 
such  terms  that  it  deems  just,  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  Is  authorized  to  com- 
promise, release,  or  discharge  in  whole  or  In 
part  the  Uabllity  of  August  F.  Walz,  poat- 
master.  United  States  Poet  Office,  WUmlng> 
ton,  Delaware,  of  the  sum  of  $28,978.62  r^- 
resenting  the  amount  of  a  revenue  deficiency 
charged  to  his  postal  account  as  postmaster. 
Such  deficiency  resulting  from  unpaid  post- 
age on  second-class  transient  mailings  of  the 
"Wilmington  Suburban  News"  and  the  fi- 
nancial inability  of  the  owner  of  such  news- 
paper, and  after  his  death,  his  estate  to  pay 
any  part  of  such  amount. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


ROBERT  J.  MARTIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
1922)  for  the  relief  of  Robert  J.  Martin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  t;ie  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  on 
such  terms  as  it  deems  just,  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  Is  authorized  to  com- 
promise, release,  or  discharge  in  whole  or  in 
part  the  liability  of  Rol>ert  J.  Martin,  of 
Lake  Carmel,  New  York,  to  the  United  States 
for  the  loss  resulting  from  the  theft  of  an 
amount  of  cash  in  his  custody  as  a  mall- 
truck  driver,  which  was  taken  in  a  theft  oc- 
currtng  on  January  2,  1969. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  tliird  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


MILDRED  CHRISTINE  FORD 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  (H.R. 
1961)  for  the  reUef  of  MUdred  Christine 
Ford. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


lilDIA  MYSLINSKA  BOKOSKY 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  (H.R. 
2537)  for  the  relief  of  Lidia  Myslinska 
Bokosky. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NEPTY  MASAUO  JONES 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  (H.R. 
3203)  for  the  relief  of  Nepty  Masauo 
Jones. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MELISSA  CATAMBAY  GUTIERREZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4590) 
for  the  relief  of  Melissa  Catambay  Gu- 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MILAGROS  CATAMBAY  GUTIERREZ 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  4591) 
for  the  relief  of  Milagros  Catambay 
Gutierrez. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

HJt.   4601 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Milagros  Catambay  Gutierrez 
may  be  classified  as  a  child  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  101(b)  (1)  (F)  of  the  Act,  upon 
approval  of  a  petition  filed  in  her  behalf  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ulplan  F.  Gutierrez,  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  204 
of  the  Act:  Provided,  Tliat  the  natural  par- 
ents or  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary 
shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  be 
accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  out  the 
names  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ulplan  F.  Gutierrez" 
and  substitute  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ulplano  F. 
Gutierrez". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


URSULA  E.  MOORE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  5266) 
for  the  relief  of  Ursula  E.  Moore. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
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HJt.  5268 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Ursula 
E.  Moore,  widow  of  Staff  Sergeant  John  M. 
Mooi«,  Junior,  United  States  Army  (224-40- 
8385),  is  reUeved  of  all  liabUity  to  the 
United  States  that  resulted  from  the  ship- 
ment of  her  household  g^oods  and  personal 
effects  from  Nuremberg,  Germany,  to  Pem- 
berton.  New  Jersey,  in  May  1971,  and  the 
storage  of  such  goods  and  effects,  the  ex- 
penses of  which  were  held  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  to  be  noncompensable  un- 
der existing  law. 

^c.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Ursula  E.  Moore,  an  amount  equal 
to  the  aggregate  of  any  amounts  paid  by  her, 
or  withheld  from  sums  otherwise  due  her, 
with  respect  to  the  Indebtedness  to  the 
United  States  specified  in  the  first  section 
of  thU  Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  impropriated  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  in  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shaU  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shaU  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  Ursula  E.  Moore,  of  Pember- 
ton,  New  Jersey,  widow  of  the  late  Staff 
Sergeant  John  M.  Moore,  Junior,  United 
States  Army  (XXX-XX-XXXX),  the  sum  of 
$2,706.51  in  full  settlement  of  all  her  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  reimbursement 
of  amounts  paid  for  storage  and  shipment 
of  household  goods  from  Germany  to  the 
United  States  In  1971.  No  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  sigent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  iinlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  mlsdemeianor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  Aall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


THOMAS  C.  JOHNSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  6202) 
for  the  relief  of  Thomas  C.  Jcdinson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJt.  6202 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  eusembled.  That  Thomas 
C.  Johnson,  of  Hlngham,  Massachusetts,  Is 
relieved  of  liability  to  the  United  States  In 
the  amount  of  $2382.94,  representing  over- 
payments of  active  duty  pay  received  by  him 
as  a  member  of  the  United  States  Army  for 
the  period  from  July  5,  1967,  to  Jtily  4, 
1969,  inclusive,  as  a  result  of  an  administra- 
tive error  which,  through  no  fault  of  bis 


own,  occurred  in  crediting  him  with  service 
in  the  advanced  Reserve  Officers  Training 
Corps  program.  In  the  audit  and  settlement 
of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disburs- 
ing officer  of  the  United  States,  fuU  credit 
shall  be  given  for  the  amount  for  which 
llabUlty  is  relieved  by  this  section. 

SBC.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  the  said  Thomas  C.  Johnson, 
an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  paid  by  him,  or  withheld  frc«n 
sums  otherwise  due  him,  with  respect  to  the 
indebtedness  to  the  United  SUtes  specified 
In  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shaU  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  RITA  PETERMANN  BROWN 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (H.R.  7128) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rita  Petermsuin 
Brown. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  foUows : 

HJt.  7128 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  TreasTiry  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  $12,600  to  Mrs.  Rita  Petermann 
Brown  of  New  Orleans,  Loutelana,  in  fuU 
settlement  of  her  claims  against  the  United 
States  for  an  award  under  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 12,  1966  (PubUc  Law  84-378,  69  Stat. 
707,  relating  to  the  Texas  City  disaster),  as 
amended,  due  her  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Texas  based  upon  the  Injuries  sus- 
tained by  her  former  bxisband,  Ross  M.  Peter- 
mann, In  the  Texas  City  disaster  on  April  16, 
1947.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centtim  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shaU  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


EMMETT  A.  AND  AGNES  J.  RATHBUN 

The  Clei*  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7207) 
for  the  relief  of  Emmett  A.  and  Agnes  J. 
Rathbun. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GIUSEPPE  OTTAVIANO-GRECO 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  7685) 
for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe  Ottaviano- 
Greco. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sisk  unani- 
mous consent  that  tfae  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARY  NOTARTHOMAS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (HJl.  9393) 
for  the  relief  of  Mary  Notarthomas. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RAYMOND  MONROE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  11392) 
for  the  relief  of  Raymond  Monroe. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  \mani- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  GERTRUDE  BERKLEY 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  2950) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Gertrude  Berkley. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VIOLA  BURROUGHS 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (HJl.  7397) 
for  the  relief  of  Viola  Burroughs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
H.R.  7397 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  a  cloud  on  the  title  to 
certain  land,  the  United  States  hereby  quit- 
claims to  Viola  Burroughs,  of  Burlington, 
New  Jersey,  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  in 
and  to  aU  that  certain  frame  dwelling  house 
and  lot  for  ground,  situate  on  the  north  side 
of  Federal  Street,  between  Lawrence  and  Yoric 
Streets,  In  the  city  of  Burlington.  In  the 
covmty  of  Burlington  and  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  bounded  and  described  as  follows, 
viz:  Beginning  on  Federal  Street  at  the 
southeast  comer  of  the  house  now  or  late 
of  Mary  Vandergrift,  and  extending  thence 
eastwardly,  along  Federal  Street  and  paraUel 
with  said  Vandergrift's  line  fifty  feet;  thenoe 
north  eighteen  degrees  and  twenty  minutes 
east  fifty-seven  feet  six  inches  to  the  line  of 
now  or  late  Amos  Hutchin's  lot;  thence  west- 
wardly  by  his  line  twenty  feet  to  the  north- 
east corner  of  said  Vandergrift's  lot;  thence 
southwardly  by  said  lot  sixty-six  feet  eleven 
inches  to  another  comer  of  said  Vandergrift; 
thence  southwardly  by  the  same,  at  right 
angles  with  Federal  Street,  fifty  feet  to  the 
place  of  beginning. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2,  line  3:  After  "Street"  insert  "twenty 
feet;  thence  northwardly  at  right  angles  with 
Federal  Street". 
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Page  3.  line  10:  Strike  "Vftndergrtff '  and 
Inaert  "lot". 

Tlie  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  eng^ssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  ihird 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  ifcon- 
slder  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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WILLIAM  L.  CAMERON,  JR 

The  aerlc  called  the  biU  (H.R.   >322) 
for  the  relief  of  William  L.  Camen  n,  Jr. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker  J 
mianimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  fassed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fron 
ifomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Cal- 


JAMES  A.  WENTZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R 
for  the  relief  of  James  A.  Wentz. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectt>n 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fron 
ifomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UHEL  D.  POLLY 


The  Clerk  called  the  Senate 
71)  for  the  relief  of  Uhel  D.  Pol 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speake: 
imanimous    consent    that    the 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obj< 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  froi 
fomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr 
er.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar  be  d: 
with- 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obj 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  f  roi 

There  was  no  objection. 


}823) 

ask 
I  issed 


to 
Cal- 


b  11  (S. 


speak- 
irther 
ised 


ion  to 
[Ohio? 


RAPHAEL  JOHNSON 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker.!  I  ask 
unanimous  cimsent  to  take  frtla  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  2513)  for 
the  relief  of  Raphael  Johnson,  wlfi  Sen- 
ate amendments  thereof,  and  co§cur  in 
the  Senate  amendments.  | 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  thei  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  ttnend- 
ments,  as  follows:  1 

Page  1,  lines  8  and  9,  strike  out  4uitural 
parents  or".  f 

Page  1,  line  9.  strike  out  "aidhafl7"  and 
Insert  "Johnson".  1 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obje^on  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemail  from 
Alabama?  I 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaar,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  wot  Id  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  if  t  lere  is 
any  change  that  has  been  made  f  r|m  the 
time  the  bill  passed  the  House? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  iif  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  it  is  my  mder- 
standmg  that  these  are  merely  te  linlcal 
amendments,  and  that  there  ha  ;  been 


no  change  from  what  was  In  the  House 
bill. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

CHANGES  IN  DEFINITIONS  OP 
WIDOW  AND  WIDOWER  UNDER 
CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT  SYS- 
TEM 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  2174)  to  amend  the  civil  service 
retirement  system  with  respect  to  the 
definitions  of  widow  and  widower,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the   Senate  bill,   r 
follows: 

S.  2174 

Be  it  enacted  Jty  t'le  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
clauses  (1)  (A)  and  (2)  (A)  of  section  8341(a) 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  are  amended 
by  striking  out  "2  years"  wherever  It  appears 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1  year". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  In  the 
cases  of  employees,  Members,  or  annuitants 
who  died  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  The  rights  of  such  individuals  and  their 
survivors  shall  continue  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  If  such  amend- 
ments had  not  been  enacted. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  8339(f)(2)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  deleting  "greater"  and  Inserting 
"greatest"  In  place  thereof; 

(2)  by  deleting  the  word  "or"  Immediately 
after  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  clause  (A) ; 

(3)  by  redesignating  clause  (B)  as  clause 
<C):  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  Immediately  below  clause 
(A)   the  following  new  clause  (B) : 

"(B)  the  average  pay  of  the  Member;  or". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  apply  to  annuities 
paid  for  months  beginning  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

(Roll  No.  94] 

Alexander  Blatnlk  Burke.  Fla. 

Annunzlo  Braaco  Carey,  N.T. 

Ashley  Burke,  Calif.       Chamberlain 


ChappeU 

Hazaha 

Peyser 

Chlsholm 

Hebert 

Reld 

Clatk 

Reus* 

OoUlns,  HL 

Heinz 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Oonyers 

Hogan 

Rose 

Corman 

HoUfleld 

Ryan 

XHgga 

Horton 

Satterfleld 

DlngeU 

Jarman 

Sebellus 

Dom 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Selberllng 

Drlnan 

King 

Steed 

Erans,  Colo. 

Lehman 

Stephens 

Foimtain 

McClory 

Stubhlefleld 

Fraser 

Metcalfe 

Teague 

Frellnghuysen 

MlnshaU.  Ohio 

Waldle 

Oettya 

Mollohan 

Whltten 

Olalmo 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

WUson, 

Gibbons 

Moss 

Charles,  Tex 

Ooldwater 

Murphy,  m. 

Yatron 

Gray 

Nix 

Young,  S.C. 

Gude 

O'Brien 

Hanrahan 

Patman 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall)  .  On  this  rollcall  363  Members  have 
recorded  their  presence  by  electronic  de- 
vice, a  quonun. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVILEGED 
REPORTS 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  imtil  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHANGES  IN  DEFINITIONS  OF 
WIDOW  AND  WIDOWER  UNDER 
CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT  SYS- 
TEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  DuLSKi) . 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  this  bill.  It  passed  the  Senate  imani- 
mously.  It  was  approved  by  our  commit- 
tee by  a  unanimous  voice  vote  and  the 
administration  recommends  enactment. 

I  have  called  it  up  under  Suspension 
of  the  Rules  because  the  annual  cost  of 
$4.6  million  is  in  excess  of  the  cost  which 
would  qualify  the  bill  for  consideration 
on  the  Consent  Calendar. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
change  the  2 -year  marriage  requirement 
imder  the  civil  service  retirement  law  to 
a  1-year  requirement.  This  requirement 
applies  only  to  the  cases  of  surviving 
spouses  of  employees  who  died  in  serv- 
ice, and  in  the  cases  of  surviving  spouses 
acquired  after  retirement. 

It  does  not  apply  to  a  spouse  to  whom 
an  annuitant  was  married  at  the  time  of 
retirement  as  the  law  requires  only  that 
such  a  spouse  be  married  at  the  time  of 
retirement  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  bene- 
fits. 

Under  a  1948  amendment  (Public  Law 
80-426)  to  the  retirement  law,  an  em- 
ployee could  provide  an  annuity  for  his 
spouse  by  taking  a  reduction  in  his  own 
annuity.  To  be  eligible  for  the  survivor 
annuity,  the  widow  must  have  been  mar- 
ried for  at  least  2  years  Immediately  pre- 
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ceding  his  death,  or  have  been  the  mother 
of  his  children  bom  of  their  marriage. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  makes 
the  point  that  the  2-year  requirement 
was  arbitrary  and  arose  out  of  a  compro- 
mise recommended  by  the  conferees  on 
the  bill,  some  of  whom  recommended  a 
5-year  marriage  requirement. 

The  current  trend  is  to  liberalize  the 
restriction.  The  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion marriage  requirement  for  the  pay- 
ment of  benefits  to  widows  was  amended 
to  a  1-year  requirement  in  1967.  The 
social  security  requirement  was  reduced 
In  1968  from  1  year  to  9  months,  as  to 
3  months  in  the  case  of  an  accidental 
death  or  a  death  in  line  of  duty  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  a  subsequent  law 
(Public  Law  92-603)  provides  for  a 
waiver  of  those  requirements  under  cer- 
tain circumstances. 

Consequently,  our  committee  imanl- 
mously  recommended  that  the  2 -year 
requirement  be  reduced  to  more  nearly 
conform  with  the  marriage  requirement 
periods  now  provided  in  connection  with 
comparable  benefits  under  other  laws. 

Mr.  Spesiker,  as  I  have  indicated,  I 
know  of  no  opposition  to  this  legislation 
and  I  urge  the  Members  to  vote  in  favor 
of  S.  2174. 

EXPLANATION    OP    AUENSMKNT    TO    S.    3174 

The  amendment  to  the  bill  is  intended 
to  correct  a  deficiency  in  the  provisions 
of  the  retirement  law  (5  U.S.C.  8339(f) 
(2) ),  relating  to  a  maximum  civil  serv- 
ice annuity.  The  deficiency  arises  be- 
cause of  the  method  of  computing  the 
annuity. 

Under  existing  law,  an  annuity  may 
not  exceed  80  percent  of  the  "average 
pay"  in  the  case  of  an  employee,  and  80 
percent  of  the  "final  basic  pay"  in  the 
case  of  most  Members. 

The  "final  basic  pay"  of  most  Mem- 
bers currently  is  $42,500,  and  in  the  csuse 
of  Members  serving  in  the  leadership 
positions,  is  $62,500  for  the  Speaker,  and 
$49,500  for  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  and  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  of  the  Senate. 

However,  when  a  Member  who  has 
served  In  one  of  the  leadership  positions 
subsequently  serves  as  a  Member,  but  not 
in  a  leadership  position,  his  final  basic 
pay  currently  is  $42,500.  Consequently, 
such  a  Member  loses  all  rights  to  have 
the  higher  rate  of  pay  he  received  as  a 
Member  in  a  leadership  position  con- 
sidered in  determining  his  maximimi  an- 
nuity. 

The  amendment  to  the  bill  will  per- 
mit the  pay  received  while  in  a  leader- 
ship position  to  be  used  in  determining 
the  maximum  annuity  to  which  a  Mem- 
ber is  entitled  when  he  serves  as  a  Mem- 
ber subsequent  to  service  in  a  leadership 
position. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jrield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  objections  to  the  bill;  in  fact,  I  am 
for  it,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in  mind  a  situa- 
tion, and  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
or  not  the  bill  would  take  care  of  it.  Years 
ago,  when  I  was  practicing  law,  I  was 


consulted  by  the  widow  of  a  retired  po- 
lice ofiQcer.  The  circtunstances  were 
these: 

The  husband  and  wife  had  lived  to- 
gether and  were  married  during  all,  or 
very  nearly  all,  of  his  time  in  the  police 
department.  He  then  retired.  They  con- 
tinued to  be  married  for  a  number  of 
years.  For  whatever  reason,  they  got  a 
divorce.  Shortly  after  the  divorce,  the 
former  husband  married  another  lady.  In 
a  few  weeks  they,  too,  got  a  divorce,  and 
a  year  or  two  later  the  original  husband 
and  original  wife  decided  to  get  married 
again,  and  they  did. 

About  6  months  later,  the  husband 
died  of  natural  causes.  We  had  this  situ- 
ation: The  surviving  widow  had  only 
been  married  to  him  for  a  period  of  6 
months  immediately  preceding  the  death 
of  the  annuitant,  although  they  had 
been  married  for  some  30  years,  includ- 
ing all  of  the  time  in  which  the  pension 
hsui  been  earned,  and  they  were  mar- 
ried at  the  time  of  his  retirement,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

I  found  in  my  research  that,  although 
this  was  an  unusual  situation,  it  was  not 
imique.  This  situation,  the  interrupted 
marriage,  does  happen  from  time  to  time. 
What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  bill 
which  is  now  before  us  under  that  type  of 
situation? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  gentleman  refers  to  a  situa- 
tion involving  a  city  policeman,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  This  law  deals  with  Fed- 
eral employees. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rec- 
ognize that,  but  Federal  people  are  no 
different  than  city  people.  The  same  fac- 
tual situation  could  happen. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  It  would  not  change. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Would  the  widow  in 
that  case  have  a  right  to  claim  the  sur- 
vivor's benefit  even  though  she  had  been 
married  to  the  smnuitant  only  6  months 
before  his  death;  and  even  though  she 
had  been  married  to  him  for  more  than 
30  years  while  the  pension  was  being 
earned;  and  at  the  time  he  retired? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judg- 
ment the  answer  is  "no." 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  The  gentleman's 
answer  is  "no,"  and  I  appreciate  his  can- 
dor. I  would  like  respectfully  to  suggest 
to  the  chairman  that  this  real  situation 
which  I  have  outlined  does  happen  from 
time  to  time,  and  It  works  a  real  in- 
equity on  the  surviving  widow.  Say  that 
she  was  with  him  for  30  years  while  he 
earned  the  pension  and,  just  due  to  hu- 
man nature,  they  Interrupted  the  mar- 
riage. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Ml". 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  hsis  to  realize 
that  this  legislation  merely  deals  with 
Federal  employees.  He  is  referring  to  a 
situation  of  civil  employment  with  local 
governments.  This  legislation  would 
have  no  application.  However,  it  may  set 
a  precedent  which  they  may  follow. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman  and  agree  with 


the  gentleman's  comments,  but  it  would 
be  easy  to  change  my  real  situation  of  a 
Los  Angeles  city  policeman  to  a  hypo- 
thetical case  of  an  FBI  agent  or  a  civiii 
service  employee  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. They  could  be  married  for  3C 
years,  the  one  could  retire;  5  years  later 
they  get  a  divorce  with  remarriage  in- 
tervening; another  divorce,  and  now  the 
original  spouses  are  married  again  ana 
he  dies  within  6  months. 

Mr.  DUI^KI.  This  bill  would  not 
change  it.  

Mr.  DANIELSON.  The  widow  would 
not  get  the  benefit? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  DANTETfiON.  This  is  an  area  that 
badly  needs  to  be  covered,  because  these 
cases  happen,  and  I  respectfully  lu^e 
that  the  gentleman  consider  this  matter 
in  the  next  appropriate  legislation  that 
comes  before  his  committee. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man has  my  assurance  that  will  be  done. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 3^eld  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
S.  2174,  a  bill  which  redefines  "widow" 
and  "widower,"  under  the  civil  service 
retirement  system.  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  recommended  enact- 
ment. 

Present  law  defines  a  "widow"  and 
"widower"  as  a  surviving  spouse  who  was 
married  to  the  decedent  for  at  least  2 
years  immediately  prior  to  the  date  of 
death,  or  was  the  parent  of  a  child  by 
that  marriage.  Tills  legislation  would 
change  the  2-year  marriage  require- 
ment to  a  1-year  requirement. 

In  1948,  the  Congress  passed  Public 
Law  80-426,  establishing  the  2-year  mar- 
riage requirement.  It  was  Intended  to 
protect  against  so-called  death  bed  mar- 
riages. However,  in  the  past  decade  the 
trend  of  other  benefit  systems  operated 
by  the  Government  has  been  to  liberalize 
similar  marriage  requirements.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Veterans'  Administration  in 

1967,  and  the  social  security  system  in 

1968,  reduced  their  statutory  marriage 
requirements  to  1  year  and  9  months, 
respectively. 

According  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission— 

.  .  .  this  protection  to  the  c!vll  service  re- 
tirement and  dlsabUlty  fund  given  by  this 
statutory  restriction  Is  (In  practice)  mostly 
nominal,  and  causes  undue  anxiety  and  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  the  employee  who  desires 
to  protect  the  interests  of  his  widow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  legislation 
improves  the  survivor  protection  provi- 
sions of  the  civil  service  retirement 
system. 

I  support  it. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
that  S.  2174  has  come  before  us  today.  I 
compliment  the  chairman  of  the  Post 
Office  Committee,  Mr.  Dulski,  for  bring- 
ing this  matter  to  the  floor. 

The  proposed  changes  are  minor  but  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  would  especially  like  to  call  this 
measure  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
conferees  on  the  pension  bill  from  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Education  and  Labor 
version  of  the  pension  bill,  as  passed  by 
this  House,  contains  a  provision  requir- 
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ing  the  participant  and  spousC;  to  have 
been  married  for  5  years  before  the  an- 
nuity starting  date  to  be  ellgl  ile.  The 
Senate  version  of  the  penslor    reform 
bill  contains  no  such  outlandis  i  provi- 
sion. As  the  committee  report  accom- 
panlng  S.  2174  clearly  states,  the  ;rend  In 
other  benefit  systems  is  toward  liberal- 
ization of  marriage  requirement  i.  If  the 
history  of  the  civil  service  r«irement 
system  can  prove  this  I  submit! 
private  pension  system  can  al 
It.  No  one  has  made  anything 
vlnclng  case  that  "death-bed, 
May  marriages  are  going  to  dpset  the 
system. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  me  sure. 
The  SPEAKiaR  pro  tempore    Mr.  Mc- 
Fall)  .  The  question  is  on  the  a  stion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  I  ew  York 
(Mr.  DtTLSKi)   that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  Senat     bill,  S. 
2174.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  ai  1  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  the:  sof )  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  Se  late  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed.  | 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  lo  read : 
"An  Act  to  amend  certain  provsions  of 
law  defining  widow  and  wldow<  *  under 
the  civil  service  retirement  ss^tfm, 
for  other  purposes.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  lai 
table. 


ame:  ded 


NARCOTIC  ADDICT  TREATlfENT 
ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Speaker  Jl  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  he  bill 
(Hil.  12503)  to  amend  the  Co  itrolled 
Substances  Act  to  provide  for  th  i  regis- 
tration of  practitioners  conductifg  nar- 
cotic treatment  programs. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.   12503 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  ^use  of 
Repreaentativei  of  the  United  States  <  '  AmeT^ 
ica  in  Conffrest  aatembled,  That  this  ict  may 
bo  dted  u  the  "Narcotic  Addict  Trfatment 
Act  of  1974". 

Sec.  a.  Section  103  of  the  Contro4d 
stances  Act   (21   VJB.C.  802)    U 
adding  the  following  after  paragrap 

"(27)    The   term  'maintenance  tr 
means  the  dispensing,  tor  a  period 
of  twenty-one  days,  of  a  narcotic 
the  treatment  of  an  Individual  for 
ence   upon   heroin   or  other   morpl§ne 
dnigs. 

"(28)  The  term  'detoxification  treitment' 
means  the  dispensing,  for  a  period  nc  ;  In  ex- 
cess of  twenty-one  days,  of  a  narco'  c  drug 
In  decreasing  doses  to  an  Individual  a  order 
to  alleviate  adverse  physiological  r  psy- 
chological effects  Indent  to  withdraw  il  from 
the  continuous  or  sustained  use  of  a  i  arcotlc 
drug  and  as  a  method  of  bringing  Jie  In- 
dividual to  a  narcotic  drug-free  stat4  within 
such  period." 

Ssc.  3.  Section  303  of  the  ControUld 
stances  Act  (21  VS.C.  823)    U  amei  ded 
adding  the  following  after  subsectloi 

"(g)   Practitioners  who  dispense 
drugs  to  Indivl'lMals  for  malntenano 
ment  or  detoiuhcatlon  treatment  s^U 
tain  annually  a  separate  registration 
purpose.  The  Attorney  General  shall 
an  applicant  to  dispense  narcotic 
Individuals   tor  maintenance   treatofent 
detoxiflcatlon  treatment  (or  both)  — 

"(1)  If  the  applicant  Is  a  practitlo 
Is  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  I 
fled    (under   standards   established 
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Secretary)  to  engage  In  the  treatment  with 
respect  to  which  registration  is  sought; 

"(2)  if  the  Attorney  General  determines 
that  the  applicant  wUl  comply  with  stand- 
ards established  by  the  Attorney  General 
respecting  (A)  security  of  stocks  of  narcotic 
drugs  for  such  treatment,  and  (B)  the  main- 
tenance of  records  (in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 307)  on  such  drugs;  and 

"(3)  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
applicant  will  comply  with  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  (after  consultation 
with  the  Attorney  General)  respecting  the 
quantities  of  narcotic  drugs  which  may  be 
provided  for  unsupervised  use  by  Indivi- 
duals In  such  treatment.". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  304(a)  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  824(a) )  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  after  and  below  paragraph  (3) 
the  foUowlng:  "A  registration  piu^uant  to 
section  303(g)  to  dispense  a  narcotic  drug 
for  maintenance  treatment  or  detoxiacation 
treatment  may  be  suspended  or  revoked  by 
the  Attorney  General  upon  a  finding  that 
the  registrant  has  failed  to  comply  with  any 
standard  referred  to  in  section  303(g) ." 

(b)  Section  304(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed ( 1 )  by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following:  "A  failure  to  comply  with  a 
standard  referred  to  In  section  303(g)  may 
be  treated  under  this  subsection  as  grounds 
for  Immediate  suspension  of  a  registration 
granted  under  such  section.";  and  (2)  by 
striking  out  "Such  suspension"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thei'eof  "A  suspension  under  this  sub- 
section". 

Sec  5.  Section  307(c)(1)(A)  of  the  Con- 
troUed  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  8a7(c)(l) 
(A) )  U  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)(A)  with  respect  to  any  narcotic  con- 
trolled substance  In  schedule  II,  III,  IV,  or 
V,  to  the  prescribing  or  administering  of 
such  substance  by  a  practitioner  In  the  law- 
ful course  of  bis  professional  practice  unless 
such  substance  was  prescribed  or  adminis- 
tered in  the  course  of  maintaining  treatment 
or  detoxification  treatment  of  an  individual; 
or". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
Narcotic  Addict  Treatment  Act  of  1974 
(H.R.  12503),  a  biU  similar  to  S.  1115 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  year,  to  amend 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  to  provide 
for  registration  of  practitioners  conduct- 
ing narcotic  treatment  programs. 

In  hearings  on  this  bill's  predecessor, 
at  which  all  witnesses  Including  the  ad- 
ministration's ofifered  their  support  for 
the  bill,  the  committee  was  pleased  to 
learn,  as  we  all  must  be,  that  the  heroin 
epidemic  which  was  sweeping  our  Nation 
has  finally  begun  to  subside.  One  of  the 
important  factors  In  turning  the  tide  and 
turning  heroin  addicts  away  from  that 
drug  was  the  development  of  methadone 
treatment  programs.  The  committee 
learned  that  methadone,  while  not  a  cure 
for  the  problem  of  heroin  addiction.  Is 
being  used  effectively  to  treat  some  73,000 
addicts  in  over  2,000  programs  across 
the  Nation.  At  present  these  programs 
are  operated  under  standards  set  out  by 
the  Pood  and  E>rug  Administration  and 
the  Attorney  General.  While  these  stand- 
ards have  generally  been  adhered  to, 


there  have  been  occasional  abuses  in- 
cluding cases  In  which  methadone  has 
been  diverted  for  Illegal  sale. 

To  remedy  this  situation,  and  to  avoid 
these  problems  In  the  future,  the  FDA 
has  sought  authority  to  register  all  such 
treatment  programs.  Registration  would 
be  granted  to  programs  which  satisfy 
medical  standards  set  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  and  security  and 
diversion  standards  set  by  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration.  This  would 
maintain  the  appropriate  functions  of 
these  two  agencies  while  coordinating 
their  efforts  to  insure  the  necessary  con- 
trols. 

In  addition  to  providing  authority  for 
the  formulation  of  standards,  the  bill 
also  provides  that  If  a  program  is  granted 
registration,  but  falls  to  maintain 
compliance  with  the  standards,  its 
registration  will  be  revoked  and  the  pro- 
gram will  close. 

This  bill  then,  without  authorizing  any 
new  appropriations,  will  make  possible 
the  continued  benefit  of  methadone 
treatment  programs  in  curbing  heroin 
abuse,  while  eliminating  possible  abuses 
of  the  programs  themselves.  Therefore  I 
call  on  you  to  Join  the  committee,  the 
administration,  and  me  in  backing  this 
bill  and  giving  it  your  vote. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all, 
I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Stacgbrs),  for 
bringing  before  the  House  a  bill  as  im- 
portant as  this  one  is  to  help  provide 
an  answer  to  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  affecting  this  Nation — that  of 
narcotics  addiction. 

This  is  but  one  prong  in  attacking  the 
serious  drug  problem  we  have  in 
America.  Concomitant,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  we  must  try  to  reach  the  source 
of  supply  of  the  narcotics  dealer.  For  it 
really  is  only  at  the  source,  according 
to  law  enforcement  officials,  that  we  can 
stop  the  traffic  in  narcotics. 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  the  House 
that  after  a  2-day  session  In  Turkey, 
Congressman  Rangel  and  I  have  gotten 
from  the  Turkish  Foreign  Minister  a 
decision  that  they  would  not  begin  opium 
production  again  this  spring  thereby 
keeping  in  force  the  agreement  that  was 
originally  made  with  Turkey  to  ban 
opium  production.  Before  the  ban  on 
growing  in  Turkey  they  did  supply  some 
80  percent  of  the  opium  that  went  into 
the  heroin  that  came  to  the  American 
market  through  the  "French  Connec- 
Uon." 

Additionally,  we  were  Informed  that 
discussions  between  Turkish  authorities, 
U.S.  Ambassador  William  Macomber  and 
American  officials  will  be  continued  in  an 
effort  to  resolve  the  differences. 

If  Turkey,  at  any  future  date,  goes 
back  into  opium  production — even  on  a 
limited  basis — it  will  open  up  a  pandora's 
box.  Everyone  concerned  with  narcotics 
and  crime  In  America  knows  that  we  do 
not  grow  opium  based  heroin  in  this 
country  and  that  the  one  way  to  stop 
heroin  abuse  is  to  stop  heroin  at  its 
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source — the  poppy.  This  is  why  the  deci- 
sion by  Turkey  is  so  important. 

We  learned  that  there  are  forces  at 
work,  including  some  greedy  American 
pharmaceutical  manufacturers  and  dem- 
agogic Turk  politicians,  attempting  to 
make  the  opium  culture  an  issue  of  "na- 
tional independence  from  USA  influ- 
ence," by  calling  for  a  repudiation  of  the 
executive  agreement  entered  into  by  both 
governments. 

We  must  do  all  in  our  power  to  use 
every  weapon  at  our  conunand  including 
the  passage  of  this  important  bill  before 
us  today  to  eliminate  the  drug  menace 
from  our  society. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  his  contribution. 

I  may  say  that  in  congratulating  the 
chairman  the  gentleman  should  also  con- 
gratulate the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  ranking  member  for  the 
work  they  have  done,  because  they  have 
brought  to  us  a  good  bill  and  one  which 
we  can  support.  I  give  them  the  credit 
because  that  is  where  it  is  due. 

In  fact,  I  think  that  all  the  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and 
Environment — Mr.  Rogcks,  Mr.  Satteh- 
FiELO,  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr.  Preyer,  Mr.  Sym- 
ington, Mr.  Roy,  Mr.  Nelsen,  Mr.  Carter, 
Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Heinz,  and  Mr.  Hud- 
miT — deserve  a  commendation  for  the 
magnificient  work  they  have  done,  and 
the  hours  of  work  as  well,  to  support  and 
improve  the  health  of  all  our  people. 

Mr.  NELfiEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
add  my  thanks  to  the  good  chairman. 

This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant endeavors  that  this  legislative 
body  has  embarked  upon.  It  deals  with 
one  of  the  real  problems  that  the  youth 
of  America  and  the  youth  of  the  world 
faces,  namely,  the  danger  of  drug  abuse. 
This  bill  seeks  to  assure  the  proper  ad- 
ministration of  drug  abuse  programs. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  his  efforts. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  3rield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
HuDNUT),  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee.  

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  12503,  I  rise  in  support 
of  this  legislation.  It  calls  for  the  high- 
est degree  of  cooperatlm  between  the 
concerned  agencies  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  in  the 
fight  against  drug  abtise. 

The  Justice  Department  will  be  given 
greater  power  to  identify  and  quickly 
act  against  those  few  practitioners  who 
conduct  treatment  programs  using  nar- 
cotic drugs,  especially  methadone,  im- 
properly and  thereby  jeopardize  their 
communities.  In  addition,  it  will  provide 
a  statutory  complement  to  the  FDA  reg- 
ulation of  methadone,  and  provide  more 
specific  controls  over  diversions.  E^rery 
possible  means  must  be  employed  to  In- 
sure proper  treatment  of  narcotic  addicts, 
while  at  the  same  time  preventing  diver- 
sions of  the  substitute  drugs. 

Evidence  derived  from  the  examina- 
tion of  methadone  seized  during  arrests 
and  from  the  examinations  of  arrest 
records  suggests  that  most  methadone  di- 
verted for  illegal  use  and  sale  is  derived 


from  unscrupulous  activities  of  certain 
Individual  practitioners:  negligent  ad- 
ministrations of  legitimate  programs,  in- 
dividual patients  participating  in  other- 
wise carefully  operated  programs  who 
sell  drugs  prescribed  to  them  to  others; 
and  armed  robberies  of  clinics,  thefts  and 
hijackings  from  commerce  and  drugstore 
biu'glaries. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  help  prevent 
such  diversions,  and  I  h(H>e  it  will  be 
given  quick  passage  by  the  House  and 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  again 
the  chairman  wants  to  say  that  he  con- 
gratulates all  of  the  subcommittee  for 
the  diligent  work  they  have  done  not 
only  on  this  bill  but  on  the  many  other 
bills  that  have  been  brought  to  the  floor 
which  try  to  protect  the  health  of  the 
Nation. 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Rogers)  . 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  12503,  the  Narcotic  Ad- 
dict Treatment  Act,  a  bill  reported 
unanimously  from  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health  and  Environment  after 
thorough  hearings  and  careful  consider- 
ation during  executive  session. 

The  diversion  of  methadone  consti- 
tutes a  serious  health  problem  in  this 
coimtry.  Several  deaths  are  reported 
each  year  from  overdoses  of  methadone 
and  the  abuse  of  the  drug — sometimes  in 
combination  with  heroin,  sometimes  by 
injection  into  the  veins  to  get  a  "high" — 
is  widespread.  In  Washington,  D.C., 
methadone-related  deaths  accounted  for 
40  percent  of  total  narcotic  deaths  dur- 
ing 1972.  In  late  1972  in  Nassau  County, 
N.Y.,  29  of  60.  and  in  Suffolk  County,  7 
of  11  narcotic  deaths  proved  to  be  re- 
lated to  the  use  of  methadone.  Much  of 
the  diversion  is  a  result  of  unscrupulous 
activities  of  certain  individual  practi- 
tioners or  negligent  administration  of 
legitimate  programs.  This  bill  is  de- 
signed to  minimize  the  possibiUty  of  such 
activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  December  1972,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  published 
regulations  which  cast  methadone  in  a 
legal  status  somewhere  between  that  of 
An  investigational  new  drug — its  previous 
status — and  a  new  drug  application, 
which  allowed  FDA  to  exert  more  con- 
trols over  methadone.  The  import  of  the 
new  regulations  is  that  FDA  now  allows 
methadone  to  be  distributed  only  in  ap- 
proved clinical  facilities  if  it  is  to  be  used 
as  a  method  of  detoxification  or  mainte- 
nance or  in  a  hospital  pharmacy  if  it  is 
used  for  treatment  of  pain.  At  present, 
there  are  approximately  60,000  addicts 
in  methadone  maintenance  programs. 
Over  700  methadone  maintenance  facil- 
ities have  been  approved  and  around 
3,000  hospitals  have  been  approved  to 
dispense  methadone  as  a  pain  reliever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  faciUtates  en- 
forcement of  this  policy  by  requiring  a 
separate  registration  of  practitioners  by 
the  Attorney  General  who  wish  to  dis- 
pense or  administer  narcotic  drugs  in  the 
course  of  treatment  programs.  Registra- 
tion is  based  on  three  criteria:  First,  a 
determination  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
that  the  applicant  is  qualified  to  engage 


in  such  treatment  for  maintenance  or 
detoxification;  second,  a  determination 
by  the  Attorney  General  that  the  appli- 
cant jvill  maintain  proper  security  of 
stocks  of  narcotics  and  mairtain  proper 
records;  and  third,  a  determination  by 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  that  the  applicant 
will  comply  with  standards  respecting 
the  amount  of  narcotics  that  may  be  pro- 
vided lor  unsupervised  use  by  an  individ- 
ual undergoing  treatment — takeout  priv- 
ileges. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  At- 
torney General  may  revoke  a  registra- 
tion upon  a  determination  that  the  regis- 
trant has  failed  to  comply  with  any  of 
the  above  three  standards.  This  last  pro- 
vision— ability  to  revoke  the  methadone 
registration — is  what  will  make  the  bill 
work,  because  it  will  become  far  easier 
for  the  registration  of  a  practitioner  to 
be  revoked  if  the  facihty  for  which  he 
is  responsible  becomes  the  source  of  di- 
verted methadone.  Existing  law — which 
does  not  provide  authority  for  separate 
registration — authorizes  revocation  of 
the  narcotic  license  only  in  cases  of  con- 
viction of  a  felony,  falsification  of  an 
application  for  a  narcotic  license,  or 
revocation  of  State  medical  license.  This 
new  methadone  registration  procedure 
will  make  revocation  easier.  Of  course, 
revocation  of  the  methadone  license  is 
without  prejudice  to  the  status  of  the 
narcotic  license  or  State  license. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  t>i)ographical 
error  in  the  report.  The  last  sentence  in 
the  third  paragraph  under  the  heading 
"Purpose"  should  read  as  follows: 

Should  the  situation  arise  where  practi- 
tioners are  engaging  in  treatment  which  is 
neither  purely  maintenance,  nor  purely  de- 
toxification, there  Is  ample  authority  under 
existing  laws  for  suitable,  flexible  controls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  has  administra- 
tion support,  and  deserves  the  unanimous 
support  of  this  House.  I  ask  for  its 
approval. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  a>eaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  "niere  was  only  one 
point  on  which  I  think  there  was  some 
discussion  in  the  committee  on  which 
reservations  were  held,  and  that  was  with 
respect  to  whether  or  not  this  registra- 
tion was  intended  for  the  typical  metha- 
done control  program  or  whether  it 
would  also  apply  in  certain  situations 
where  the  patient  who  is  dependent  on 
narcotic  drugs  and  requires  acute  med- 
ical-surgical attention  and  is  maintained 
on  methadone  or  other  narcotics  until 
the  acute  medical  or  surgical  problem  has 
been  dealt  with — whether  or  not  that 
would  also  be  covered  and  whether  it 
would  unduly  restrict  a  doctor. 

A  note  in  the  report  on  the  legislation 
deals  with  that  and  makes  it  clear  that 
the  legislation  does  not  restrict  doctors 
in  that  kind  of  action  or  in  exercising 
the  ordinary  judgment  that  they  could 
exercise  but  for  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. The  gentleman  did  express  his  con- 
cern on  that,  as  did  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Carter),  who  is  very 
much  interested  in  making  siu^e  that  this 
provision  would  not  place  an  impediment 
on  any  physician  giving  methadone  as  a 
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medical  treatment  other  than  for  de 
fication  and  maintenance. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment the  subcommittee  for  its  very  i_ 
ful  work  in  this  area  and  its  concetti  on 
that  very  specific  problem.  l 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  an| sure 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  ^(Mr- 
Staggers)  would  agree  with  that  Inter- 
pretation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
with  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ylelc 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  ge 
man  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Carter)] 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tha 
distingiiished    ranking    member    of , 
committee  for  yielding  me  this  tt 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  bill 
12503,   the  Narcotic  Addict  Treaty 
Act,  to  provide  for  the  registrati^  of 
practitioners  conducting  narcotic  |reat- 
ment  programs.  I 

Although  the  artificial  narcotic  n^etha- 
done  does  not  afford  a  permanenf^  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  heroine  addiction, 
many  treatment  programs  involvbig  the 
use  of  methadone  have  had  some  suc- 
cess. The  number  of  patients  now  par- 
ticipating in  these  programs  is  estimated 
to  be  73,000,  and  the  FDA  is  receiving  a 
large  niunber  of  appUcations  for  the  use 
of  this  drug. 

With  the  increasingly  widespread  use 
of  methadone  there  is  the  inevitable 
problem  of  its  illegal  sale  and  use.  This 
legislation  is  designed  to  strengthen  con- 
trol over  such  programs  and  to  prevent 
the  increasing  numbers  of  deaths  from 
methadone  overdoses. 

Through  improved  enforcement  meth- 
ods and  improved  treatment  techniques, 
we  are  making  forward  strides  in  over- 
coming the  drug  abuse  problem  in  Amer- 
ica. This  legislation,  by  the  increased 
regulation  of  methadone  and  other  nar- 
cotic drugs  used  in  the  treatment  of  nar- 
cotic addicts,  is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
effectively  continue  our  efforts  in  this 
important  area  of  national  concern. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Hastihcs). 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  for  yield 
ing  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  in  very  strong  sup- 
port for  this  legislation.  I  first  intro- 
duced this  bill  in  1973,  and  we  <fid  not 
consider  it  then,  so  I  am  delighted  that 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee  saw  fit  this  year  to 
allow  this  measure  to  receive  the  careful 
attention  that  it  did  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned over  the  related  deaths  through 
methadone  overdoses.  We  have  been  ac- 
customed in  this  country  to  deaths 
through  heroin  overdoses,  and  so  I  be- 
heve  the  principal  impact  of  this  bill  is 
that  we  are  now  trying  to  pay  the  at- 
tention that  iB  needed  to  the  advances 
that  have  occurred  through  the  utiliza- 
tion of  methadone  in  the  legally  au- 
thorized cllnioB  in  this  country.  The 
measure  recognizes  that  methadone 
treatment  is  no  longer  a  research  project, 
but  that  we  are  now  treating  over  70,- 
000  addicts  with  methadone  today.  This 
measure  goes  a  long  way  toward  provid- 


ing the  protection  that  is  necessary  to 
continue  this  very  fine  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  I  believe  that 
it  serves  a  valuable  purpose  and  urge  its 
swift  passage. 

However,  I  would  like  to  clarify  one 
point.  It  is  essential  that  the  definition 
of  "maintenance  treatment"  in  no  way 
be  construed  to  condone  or  permit  the 
usage  of  heroin  or  morphine  as  treat- 
ment drugs.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  bill  is  clear  on  this  point,  but  I  think 
that  the  intent  of  the  House  should  be 
known.  When  we  refer  to  narcotic  drugs 
in  the  definition  of  "maintenance  treat- 
ment" we  are  not  including  heroin  or 
morphine.  In  fact,  if  the  rules  permitted. 
I  would  offer  an  amendment  to  specifi- 
cally exclude  these  two  drugs  from  ever 
being  dispensed  in  any  drug  mainte- 
nance program  in  the  country.  I  have  a 
bill  in  right  now  to  do  that,  and  I  hope 
that  we  can  have  hearings  on  it  in  the 
near  future. 

As  I  said,  though,  I  do  support  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill.  It  is  important  that 
strict  regulations  be  placed  over  the  dis- 
pensing of  any  maintenance  or  treat- 
ment narcotic  drug,  and  I  urge  swift 
passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  clos- 
ing, I  would  like  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Hastings) 
for  recognizing  this  problem  and  for 
sponsoring  this  bill.  The  gentleman  is 
to  be  commended  not  only  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  also  by  the  coun- 
try, for  the  energetic  leadership  the 
gentleman  has  provided  in  this  matter, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky,  Dr.  Carter,  and 
all  the  other  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Stag- 
gers) that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  12503. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present,  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  375,  nays  0, 
not  voting  57,  as  follows: 
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Hansen,  Idaho 
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Macdonald 
Madden 
Madlgan 
Mahon 
Mallary 
Mann 
Marazltl 
Martin,  Nebr. 
Martin.  N.C. 
Matblfts,  Calif. 
Mathls.  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoll 
Meeds 
Melcher 
MezvlUBky 
Michel 
Milford 
Miller 
MUls 
Minlsh 
Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 
Mitchell,  N.Y. 
Mlzell 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Morgan 


Mosher 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcber 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'NelU 

Owens 

ParrlB 

Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Podell 

Powell,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Prltchard 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rarlck 

Bees 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Roblnaon,  Vs. 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarastn 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Scbneebeli 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.T. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUIlam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symma 
Talcott 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tleman 
Towell,  Nev. 
Treen 
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iM«n 

White 

Wylie 

imniiui 

Wbitehurst 

Wyman 

van  Decriln 

Wklnall 

Tatcs 

Vander  Jagt 

Wiggins 

Young,  Alaska 

Vandcr  Veen 

Wilson,  Bob 

Young,  Fla. 

Vanik 

WUson, 

Young,  Ga. 

Veysey 

Charles  H., 

Young,  HI. 

Vlgorlto 

Calif. 

Young,  S.C. 

Waggonner 

Winn 

Young,  Tex. 

Walsh 

WolB 

ZaUockl 

Wampler 

Wright 

Zion 

ware 

Wyatt 

Zwacb 

Wbalen 

Wydler 

NATS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 57 

Alexander 

Gude 

Nix 

Annunzio 

Hanna 

O'Brien 

Blatnik 

Hanrahan 

Patman 

BrMco 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Beld 

Burke,  CalU. 

Hrtna 

Reuse 

Burke,  na. 

Hogan 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Holifield 

Ruth 

CtaappeU 

Horton 

Ryan 

Clark 

Jam  an 

SeJberling 

Collins,  m. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Steed 

DiBCeU 

King 

Stubblefield 

Dom 

liebman 

Teapue 

Fountain 

McClory 

Waldie 

Fraser 

McBwen 

Wtaitten 

Frellngbuysen 

Metcalfe 

WlUiams 

Otalmo 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Wilson, 

Gibbons 

Moorhead,  Fa. 

Charles,  Tex 

Ooldwater 

Moss 

Yatron 

Gray 

Murphy,  111. 

GrtOtbs 

Nictaola 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Ifr.  Annunzio  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Cbappell  with  Mr.  Hanrahan. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
McClory. 

Mr.  Stubblefield  with  Mr.  Minshall  of  Obio. 

Mr.  Held  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Frelingbujrsen. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  nUnols  wltb  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Colorado. 

Mra.  CoIlirM  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mrs.  Heckler  ot  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Hollflcld  with  Mr.  Dom. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mrs.  Oriaths. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Ruth. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Whitten. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mrs.  Burke  of  California. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Glaimo. 

Mr.  Reuse  with  Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Ryan  wltb  Mr.  Waldie. 

Mr.  SciberlinK  with  Mr.  Tatron. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  a  similar  Senate  bill 
<S.  1115)  to  amend  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  to  provide  for  the  registra- 
tion of  practitioners  conducting  narcotic 
treatment  programs. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
biU. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 


S.  1115 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Methadone  Diver- 
Blon  Control  Act  of  1973". 

Sec.  2.  Section  101  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (84  Stat.  1242;  21  UJB.C.  801) 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  after 
paragraph  (7)  : 

"(8)  The  diversion  of  narcotic  drugs,  par- 
ticularly methadone,  used  in  the  treatment 
of  addicts  dependent  upon  heroin  or  other 
morphine-like  drugs  into  other  than  legi- 
timate medical,  scientific,  or  Industrial  chan- 
nels is  detrimental  to  the  health  and  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  American  people." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  102  of  the  (Controlled 
Substances  Act  (85  Stat.  1242;  21  U.8.C. 
802),  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
after  paragraph  (9) : 

"(10)  Tbe  term  'detoxification  treatment' 
means  the  fvimlshing,  for  a  period  not  in 
excess  of  twenty-one  days,  of  a  narcotic  drug 
in  decreasing  doees  to  an  addict  in  order 
to  alleviate  pain  and  other  adverse  physio- 
logical effects  incident  to  withdrawal  from 
the  habitual  use  of  a  narcotic  drug,  as  a 
method  of  bringing  tbe  addict  to  a  drug-free 
state  within  such  period." 

(b)  Section  102  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  tbe  following  after  paragraph   ( 12) : 

•■(14)  The  term  'emergency  treatment' 
means  the  administration  of  a  narcotic  drug 
to  an  addict  when  necessary  to  alleviate  pain 
incident  to  withdrawal  from  a  narcotic 
drug  while  arrangements  are  made  for  re- 
ferral of  the  addict  to  a  treatment  program 
and  tbe  administration  of  a  narcotic  drug 
to  detoxify  a  patient  as  a  necessary  adjunct 
to  medical  and  surgical  treatnient  of  not 
more  than  twenty-one  days  duration  in  a 
bospital." 

(c)  Section  102  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  after  paragraph 
(13): 

"(16)  The  term  'maintenance  treatment' 
means  tbe  fumisbing,  for  a  period  in  excess 
of  twenty-one  days,  of  a  narcotic  drug  in 
the  treatment  of  an  addict  for  dependence 
upon  heroin  or  other  morpbine-Iike  drugs." 

(d)  Section  102,  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  redesignating  paragraphs  (10),  (11),  and 

(12)  as  paragraphs  (11),  (13),  and  (13), 
respectively:      by     redesignating     paragraph 

(13)  as  paragraph  (15);  and  by  redesignat- 
ing paragraphs  (14)  through  (26)  para- 
graphs (17)   through   (29),  re^>ectlvely." 

Sec.  4.  Section  303  of  tbe  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (84  SUt.  1253;  21  U.S.C. 
823)  is  amended  by  adding  tbe  following 
after  subsection  (f )  : 

"(g)  Practitioners  who  dispense  or  adn ''n- 
iGter  narcotic  drugs  in  a  treatment  program 
t€»  addicts  shall  obtain  annually  a  separate 
registration  for  that  purpose.  The  registra- 
tion may  be  for  maintenance  treatment, 
detoxification  treatment,  or  both.  The  At- 
torney General  shall  grant  a  registration 
under  this  subsection  if  the  applicant — 

"  1 1 )  is  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
qualified  to  engage  in  such  treatment  under 
standards  set  by  tbe  Secretary,  and 

"(2)  is  determined  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  be  prepared  to  comply  with  standards 
imposed  by  tbe  Attorney  CJeneral  relating 
to  the  security  of  the  narcotic  drug  stocks. 
tbe  maintenance  of  records  in  accordance 
with  section  307,  and  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Secretary,  tbe  quantities  of  drugs 
which  may  be  provided  for  unsupervised 
use." 

Sec.  5.  Section  304(a)  of  tbe  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (84  SUt.  1255:  21  U.S.C.  24 
(a) )  is  amended  (A)  by  striking  "or"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  ";  ot"; 
and  (C)  by  adding  tbe  following  new  para- 
graph at  tbe  end: 

"(4)  has  failed  to  comply  with  standards 
imposed  pursuant  to  section  303(g).  S\Kh 
a   failure    may    be    treated   as   grounds    for 


immediate  suspension  of  registration  under 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section.  Action  under 
this  paragraph  is  entirely  without  prejudice 
to  any  other  registration  to  utilize  narcotic 
drugs  In  other  types  of  medical  practice." 
Skc.  6.  Section  307(c)(1)(A)  of  tbe  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  (84  Stat.  1258;  21 
VB.C.  827  (c)  (1)  (A) )  is  aoMnded  by  adding 
the  following  after  the  word  "practice";  "ex- 
cept in  the  treatment  of  narcotic  addicts  in 
accordance  with  registration  under  section 
309(g) ,  or  in  emergency  treatment  as  defined 
in  section  1 02  ( 14) : ". 

MOTION  offered  BY  MK.  STAGCOtS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  STACCEas  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
tbe  enacting  clause  of  tbe  bill  S.  lllS  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  provisions  of  HA. 
12503,  as  passed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  12503)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


NATIONAL  DIABETES  MELUTDS  ACTT 
OP  1974 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  12417)  to  require  the  development 
of  a  long-range  plan  to  advance  the  na- 
tional attack  on  diabetes  meUitus,  and 
for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

HJO.  12417 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Kepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Atnrrica  in  Congress  asscTnbled, 

SHO«T  TTTLM 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Diabetes  MeUitus  Act  of  1974". 

FINDINGS  AND  DCCUUIATION  OF  PUKPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Tbe  Congress  makes  tbe  follow- 
ing findings: 

( 1 )  Diabetes  meUitus  is  a  major  health 
problem  in  the  United  States  which  directly 
affects  perhaps  as  many  as  ten  million  Ameri- 
cans and  indirectly  affects  perhaps  as  many 
as  fifty  million  Americans  who  will  pass  tbe 
tendency  to  develop  diabetes  mellitus  to  tbeir 
children  or  grandchildren  or  to  both. 

(2)  Diabetes  mellitus  is  a  family  of  diseases 
that  has  an  impact  on  virtually  all  biological 
systems  of  the  human  body. 

(3)  Diabetes  noellitus  is  tbe  fifth  leading 
cause  of  death  from  disease,  and  it  is  tbe 
second  leading  cause  of  new  cases  of  blind- 
ness. 

(4)  Tbe  severity  of  diabetes  mtilitus  in 
cbildren  and  most  adolescents  is  greater  than 
in  adults,  in  which  most  cases  involves 
greater  problems  in  the  management  of  tbe 
disease. 

(5)  Tbe  complications  of  diabetes  mellitus. 
particularly  cardiovascular  degeneration,  lead 
to  many  other  serious  health  problems. 

(6)  Uncontrolled  diabetes  mellitus  sig- 
nificantly decreases  life  expectancy. 

(7)  There  is  convincing  evidence  that  the 
known  prevalence  of  diabetes  mellitus  has  in- 
creased dramatically  in  the  past  decade. 

(8)  Tbe  citizens  of  tbe  United  States 
should  have  a  full  understanding  of  tbe 
nature  of  the  impact  of  diabetes  meUitus. 

(9)  The  attainment  of  better  methods  of 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diabetes  mellitus 
deserves  the  highest  priority. 

(10)  In  order  to  provide  for  tbe  most 
effective  program  against  diabetes  meUitus  it 
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is  Important  to  mobilize  the  resource  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  as  wdl  as  the 
public  and  private  organizations  cigMble  of 
the  necessary  research  and  public  ^ucatlon 
in  the  disease.  't 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to^tabllsh 
a  long-range  plan  to^  9 

(1)  expand  and  coordinate  thei^natlonal 
research  effort  against  diabetes  mc^ltus; 

( 2 )  advance  activities  of  patient  education, 
professional  education,  and  public  ^ucatlon 
which  will  alert  the  citizens  of  t)»  United 
States  to  the  early  indications  o^  diabetes 
mellitus;  and  1 

(3)  to  emphasize  the  significance  of  early 
detection,  proper  control,  and  com^lcatlons 
which  may  evolve  from  the  disease.^ 

DIABTTES    PLAN  ^ 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  |7ational 
Institutes  of  Health,  with  the  advi^  of  the 
advisory  council  to  the  Director,  sha^  within 
sixty  days  of  the  date  of  the  enac^ent  ol 
this  section,  establish  a  National  CoiSmlsslon 
on  Diabetes  (hereinafter  In  this  se^on  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commission").       ^ 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  oe  fiomposed 
of  seventeen  members  as  follows:   '^ 

( 1 )  The  Directors  of  the  seven  ^stitutes 
named  in  subsection  ( e )  1 1 1 .  i 

(2)  Six  members  appointed  by  She  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and|Welfare 
from  scientists  or  physicians  who  a^  not  In 
the  employment  of  the  Federal  Oo^rnment 
and  who  represent  the  various  specialties  and 
disciplines  involving  diabetes  meflsus  and 
related  endocrine  and  metabolic  diseases. 

1 3 )  Four  members  appointed  by  t^  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welffre  from 
the  general  public.  At  least  two  of 
bers  appointed  pursuant  to  this 
shall  be  diabetics  or  parents  of  dial 
The  members  of  the  Commission  shd 
a  chairman  from  among  their  own  ni 

ici   The  Commission  may  appoint 
ecutive  director  and  such  additional; 
nel   as   it  determines   are    necessary 
perfonnance  of  the  Commission's  fi 

(d|  Members  of  the  Commission 
officers  or  employees  of  the  Federal 
ment  shall  serve  as  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion without  compensation  in  addition  to 
that  received  In  their  regular  publidemploy- 
ment.  Members  of  the  Commission ;|who  are 
not  officers  or  employees  of  the  Fed«ral  Oov- 
ernment  shall  each  receive  the  dallf  equiva- 
lent of  the  rate  In  effect  for  grade  QS-18  of 
the  General  Schedule  for  each  day  ( Bicludlng 
traveltime)  they  are  engaged  in  the.-perform- 
ance  of  their  duties  as  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. All  members  of  the  Copunlaslou 
shall  be  entitled  to  relmburseisent  for 
travel,  subolstence.  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  by  them  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties  as  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, i 

(e)  Tii*  Commission  shall  formulate  a 
long-range  plan  to  combat  diabetesimelUtus 
with  specific  recommendations  for  l|ie  utili- 
zation and  organization  of  national  lesources 
for  that  purpoee.  Such  a  plan  shalT^  based 
on  a  comprehensive  survey  lnvestlg<itlng  the 
magnitude  of  diabetes  mellitus,  its  epidemi- 
ology, its  economic  and  social  consi^uences, 
and  an  evaluation  of  available  scle&tific  In- 
formation and  the  national  resourc«|  capable 
of  dealing  with  the  problem.  The  plan  shall 
include  at  least  the  foUowUig:  s 

<  1 )  A  plan  for  a  coordinated  resetftch  pro- 
gram encompassing  programs  of  tbei^ational 
Institute  of  Arthritis,  Metabolism,:-And  Di- 
gestive Diseases,  the  National  Eye  fiistltute. 
the  National  Insitute  of  Neurological  Dis- 
eases, the  National  Heart  and  Lui^  Insti- 
tute, the  National  Institute  of  Oeneml  Medi- 
cal Sciences,  the  National  Institute  ^  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development,  ^nd  the 
National  Institute  of  Dental  Reseaich,  and 
other  Federal  and  non-Federal 
This  coordinated  research  program  s^all  pro- 
vide for — 


(A)  Investigation  In  the  epidemiology, 
etiology,  prevention,  and  control  of  diabetes 
mellitus,  including  investigation  into  the  so- 
cial, environmental,  behavioral,  nutritional, 
biological,  and  genetic  determinants  and  In- 
fluences involved  in  the  epidemiology,  etiol- 
ogy, prevention,  and  control  of  diabetes 
mellitus; 

(B)  studies  and  research  into  the  basic 
biological  processes  and  mechanisms  Involved 
in  the  underlying  normal  and  abnormal 
phenomena  associated  with  diabetes  melli- 
tus. Including  abnormalities  of  the  skin, 
cardiovascular  system,  kidneys,  eyes,  and 
nervous  system,  and  evaluation  of  influences 
of  other  endocrine  hormones  on  the  etiology, 
treatment,  and  complications  of  diabetes 
mellitus: 

(C)  research  into  the  development,  trial, 
and  evaluation  of  techniques  and  drugs  used 
in,  and  approaches  to,  the  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment, and  prevention  of  diat>etes  mellitus: 

(D)  esUbllshment  of  programs  that  will 
focus  and  apply  scientific  and  technological 
efforts  involving  biological,  physical,  and 
engineering  science  to  all  facets  of  diabetes 
mellitus: 

(E)  establishment  of  programs  for  the 
conduct  and  direction  of  field  studies,  large- 
scale  testing  and  evaluation,  and  demon- 
stration of  preventive  diagnostic,  therapeu- 
tic, rehabilitative,  and  control  approaches  to 
diabetes  mellitus: 

(F)  the  education  and  training  of  scien- 
tists, clinicians,  educators,  and  allied  health 
personnel.  In  the  fields  and  8p>eclalties  req- 
uisite to  the  conduct  of  programs  respecting 
diabetes  mellitus;  and 

(O)  a  system  for  the  collection,  analysis, 
and  dissemination  of  all  data  useful  in  the 
prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  dia- 
betes mellitus.  including  the  establishment 
of  a  diabetes  research  data  bank  to  collect, 
catalog,  store,  and  disseminate  insofar  as  is 
practicable  the  results  of  diabetes  research 
undertaken  for  the  use  of  any  person  in- 
volved in  diabetes  research. 

(2)  Proposed  Federal,  State,  and  local  pro- 
grams for — 

(A)  the  screening  of  and  detection  in 
members  of  the  general  public  for  the  overt 
symptoms  of  diabetes  and,  where  appropri- 
ate methods  exUt,  for  cardiovascular  degen- 
eration occurring  prior  to  the  onset  of  such 
overt  symptoms  and  referral  for  appropriate 
treatment  of  those  who  require  it;  and 

(B)  continuing  counseling  and  education 
of  doctors,  diabetics,  and  relatives  of  dia- 
betics (especially  parents  of  diabetic  chil- 
dren) on  the  steps  that  must  be  taken  in 
order  to  live  with  diabetes. 

The  counseling  and  education  described  In 
subparagraph  (B)  shall  Include  the  dissemi- 
nation of  Information  on  the  importance  of 
diet,  on  how  to  cope  with  the  gradual  pro- 
gression of  the  disease,  and  on  the  critical 
importance  of  self-dlsclpline  and  compliance 
with  medical  directives. 

(f)  The  Commission  may  hold  such  hear- 
ings, take  such  testimony,  and  sit  and  act 
at  such  time  and  places  as  the  Commission 
deems  advisable  to  develop  the  long-range 
plan  required  by  subsection   (e). 

(gMl)  The  Commission  shall  prepare  for 
each  of  the  Institutes  whose  programs  are 
to  be  eiicompasHed  by  the  plan  described  in 
subsection  (e)(1)  budget  estimates  for  each 
Institute's  part  of  the  coordinated  diabetes 
research  program  described  in  that  subsec- 
tion. The  budget  estimates  shall  be  prepared 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1075,  and 
for  each   of  the   next  two  fiscal   years. 

(2)  Within  five  days  after  the  budget  Is 
transmitted  by  the  President  to  the  Congress 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  197S,  and 
for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years,  the 
Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentativeii  and  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate, 
and  llie  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 


eign Commerce  of  the  ITntted  States  House 
of  Representatives  an  estimate  of  the 
amounts  requested  for  each  of  the  Institutes 
for  diabetes  research,  and  a  comparison  of 
such  amounts  with  the  budget  estimates 
prepared  by  the  Commission  under  paragraph 

(1). 

(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall  publish  and 
transmit  directly  to  the  Congress  (without 
prior  administrative  approval)  a  final  report 
within  two  hundred  and  ten  days  after  the 
date  funds  are  first  appropriated  for  the 
implementation  of  this  section.  Such  report 
shall  contain  the  long-range  plan  required 
by  subsection  (e)  and  the  budget  estimates 
required  by  subsection  (g) . 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
on  the  thirtieth  day  following  the  date  of 
the  submission  of  Its  final  report  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 

(i)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section 
»1, 000,000. 

RESEARCH     AND    TRAINING    CENTER,'    DIABETES 
COORDINATING    COMMITTEE 

Sec.  4.  Part  D  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 

"DIABETES     RESEARCH     AND     TRAININa     CENTERS 

"Sec.  435.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  provide 
for  the  development,  or  substantial  expan- 
sion, of  centers  for  research  and  training 
ta  diabetes  mellitus  and  related  endocrine 
and  metabolic  disorders.  Each  center  devel- 
oped or  expanded  under  this  section  shall  ( 1 ) 
utilize  the  facilities  of  a  single  institution, 
or  be  formed  from  a  consortium  of  cooperat- 
ing Institutions,  meeting  such  research  and 
training  qualifications  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary;  and  (2)  conduct  (A)  re- 
search in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
diabetes  mellitus  and  related  endocrine  and 
metabolic  disorders  and  the  complications 
resulting  from  such  disease  or  disorders,  (B) 
training  programs  for  physicians  and  allied 
health  personnel  in  current  methods  of  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  such  disease,  disor- 
ders, and  complications,  and  (C)  informa- 
tion programs  for  physicians  and  allied 
health  personnel  who  provide  primary  care 
for  patients  with  such  disease,  disorders,  or 
complications.  The  Secretary  shall,  insofar 
as  practicable,  provide  for  an  equitable 
geographical  distribution  of  centers  devel- 
oped or  expanded  under  this  section. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  evaluate  on  an 
annual  basis  the  activities  of  centers  devel- 
oped or  expanded  under  this  section  and 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  (on  or  before 
June  30  of  each  year)  the  restUU  of  his 
evaluation. 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  section  $6,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1976,  •7,500,000 
for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1076,  and 
$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1877. 

"DIABETES   COORDINATING   COMMITTEE 

"Sec.  436.  In  order  to  better  coordinate  the 
total  National  Institutes  of  Health  research 
activities  relating  to  diabetes  mellitus,  the 
Director  of  the  jt<r{itlonaI  Institutes  of  Health 
shall  establish  an  Inter-Instltute  Diabetes 
Mellitus  Coordinating  Committee.  This  Com- 
mittee shall  be  composed  of  the  Directors  (or 
their  designated  representatives)  of  each  of 
the  Institutes  and  divisions  Involved  in 
diabetes-related  research.  The  Committee 
will  be  chaired  by  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  (or  his  designated 
representative).  Such  Committee  shall  pre- 
pare a  report  as  soon  after  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year  as  possible  for  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  detailing  the 
work  of  the  Committee  In  coordinating  the 
research  activities  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  relating  to  diabetes  mellitus  during 
the  preceding  year." 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second.       

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl. 
12417,  the  National  Diabetes  Mellitus  Act 
of  1974,  a  bill  very  similar  to  S.  2830 
which  recently  passed  calling  for  crea- 
tion of  a  long-range  plan  for  a  national 
attack  on  diabetes,  and  establishment 
of  diabetes  research  and  training 
centers. 

Witnesses  before  our  committee  re- 
minded us  that  because  science  has 
learned  to  partially  control  and  slow  the 
most  devastating  effects  of  diabetes 
many  of  us  are  imaware  of  how  serious 
and  widespread  this  disease  is.  Diabetes 
directly  affects  over  10  million  Americans 
and  indirectly  affects  millions  more.  It 
is  the  fifth  leading  cause  of  death  in 
America,  and  the  second  leading  cause 
of  blindness.  Its  complications  may  lead 
to  heart  disease,  stroke,  and  kidney  dis- 
ease. It  strikes  both  young  and  old,  most 
severely  the  yoimg,  but  most  commonly 
those  over  45.  And  despite  medical  ad- 
vances in  controlling  this  disease  it  ac- 
tually seems  to  be  increasing. 

To  respond  to  this  serious  and  in- 
creasing problem  of  diabetes,  H.R.  12417 
provides  several  major  steps. 

First,  it  calls  for  the  creation  of  a  new 
Nationsd  Commission  on  Diabetes.  This 
Commission  would  be  responsible  for  de- 
veloping a  long-range  plan  for  a  national 
attack  on  diabetes.  This  plan  would 
contain  specific  recommendations  for 
improved  use  and  organization  of  na- 
tional resources  available  to  fight  dia- 
betes. This  will  include  plans  for  coor- 
dinating diabetes  research  at  NIH,  plans 
for  improving  collection  of  data  on  dia- 
betes, and  plans  for  extending  programs 
for  diabetes  screening,  detection,  and 
counseling  and  education  programs  on 
diabetes  for  scientists,  health  profes- 
sionals, and  the  general  public.  One  mil- 
lion dollars  is  authorized  for  the  work 
of  the  Commission  and  development  of 
the  plan. 

This  bill  carries  the  attack  on  diabetes 
further  by  providing  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  author- 
ity to  fund  the  development  and  expan- 
sion of  centers  for  research  and  train- 
ing on  diabetes  and  its  most  serious  com- 
plications. For  this  purpose,  $22.5  million 
is  authorized  to  be  spent  between  1975 
and  1977. 

Now  that  the  severity  of  the  problem 
of  diabetes  has  been  brought  to  our  at- 
tention we  cannot  fail  to  provide  the  re- 
sponse contained  in  this  bill  and  the 
$23.5  million  authorized  to  back  that  re- 
sponse. So  I  urge  you  to  Join  me  in  vot- 
ing for  this  bUl. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  y\t\A 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
all  Members  of  the  House  are  concerned 
with  and  support  the  attack  upon  di- 
abetes, but  how  much  is  already  being 
spent  on  this  program  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  by  the  States? 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  could 
not  say  how  much  is  being  spent  by  the 
States,  because  it  has  not  been  coordi- 
nated to  the  extent  it  should  be.  I  would 
say  to  my  distinguished  colleague  fnHn 
Iowa  that  the  NIH  spent  $8<2  million. 

There  are  people  in  America  who  think 
it  ought  to  be  up  in  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  instead  of  the  small  sum 
we  are  starting  out  with  now.  The  Senate 
in  its  bill  has  provided  far  more  than  we 
have. 

We  say  that  we  must  start  on  a  scale 
that  we  can  handle  to  get  to  the  people 
and  do  something  with,  so  that  is  the 
reascHi  we  have  started  with  $23  >  2  mil- 
lion over  a  period  of  2  years,  from  1975 
to  1977. 

As  I  said,  it  is  the  fifth  ranking  killer 
in  America  of  all  the  diseases.  There  are 
so  many  complications  from  it  that  lead 
to  other  illnesses,  which  cause  death. 
Diabetes  may  lead  to  heart  disease, 
stroke  and  kidney  disease  and  other 
killer  diseases.  Therefore,  we  have  just 
really  begun  to  realize  the  real,  true  sig- 
nificance and  seriousness  of  the  disease, 
and  realize  that  something  must  be  done, 
and  done  now,  to  control  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
there  are  any  number  of  people  in  this 
country  who  would  like  to  spend  several 
hundred  million  dollars  annually  on  this 
campaign,  but  there  is  an  end  to  how 
much  money  can  be  spent  for  these  pur- 
poses. Simply  because  there  are  people 
in  this  country  who  want  to  spend  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  does  not 
mean  that  we  should  even  spend  another 
$23.5  miUion  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  have  the  objections  of 
the  administration  to  this  bill  been  re- 
moved, or  is  it  still  opposed  to  it? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  they 
are  not  opposed,  I  do  not  think,  to  any 
amoimt  of  money  or  to  the  essence  oif 
the  bUI. 

They  perhaps  have  voiced  some  con- 
cern about  the  place  of  the  NIH  in  the 
program.  The  subcommittee,  though 
thought  the  NIH  should  control  it. 

I  might  say  to  the  distingtiished 
gentleman  that  the  cost  of  this  disease 
to  the  American  people  is  so  great  that 
no  one  can  estimate  it.  It  runs  into  the 
billions  of  dollars.  The  little  bit  that  we 
might  be  able  to  do  with  this  legislation 
will  prevent  not  only  suffering  and  death, 
it  will  save  the  tremendous  costs  which 
are  spent  on  medicines  and  treatment 
in  our  families,  and  spare  them  the 
heartbreak  of  watching  somebody  who 
has  the  disease  and  is  finally  passing 
through  the  last  stages. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  legislation  is  not  go- 
ing to  remove  all  of  the  responsibility  and 
the  burdens  which  are  sustained  by  rea- 
son of  this  disease,  is  it? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
only  a  start.  We  as  the  direct  representa- 
tives of  the  people  are  trying  to  help 
eradicate  something  that  is  being  dis- 
covered and  has  been  known  as  a  killer 
in  America.  We  are  now  finding  out  the 
ramifications  of  this  disease  and  the  tre- 
mendous harm  it  is  doing  to  our  people, 
and  we  think  it  is  a  small  thing  to  ask 
that  we  have  this  program  coordinated 
and  have  it  coordinated  in  the  NIH. 

Mr.  GROSS.  However,  this  bill  will  call 
for  the  creation  of  another  commission 


in  Government,  and  it  will  result  in  all 
the  bureaucrats  that  go  with  such  a  com- 
mission; is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  This  is  correct,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

But  we  must  have  someone  named  to 
direct  the  program  and  see  that  some- 
thing is  done  about  this  problem. 

The  subcc»nmittee  took  great  pains  in 
the  creation  of  that  commission  to  see 
that  it  was  balanced  in  every  way.  I  be- 
lieve there  were  seven  members  from  the 
NIH,  six  scientists,  and  four  members 
from  the  public.  Of  the  four  members 
from  the  public,  two  of  them  had  even 
had  diabetes  or  had  children  who  had 
diabetes,  so  that  we  could  have  the  input 
of  those  who  had  suffered,  so  that  they 
could  give  us  firsthand  knowledge  about 
the  disease. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  ask 
this  further  question  of  the  gentleman: 

Was  not  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  created  for  the  very  purpose  of 
coordinating  medical  research  in  the 
health  programs  of  all  kinds? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  was  indeed.  How- 
ever, we  have  found  that  there  are  cer- 
tain diseases  which  are  the  great  killers 
and  cripplers  of  the  American  people. 
We  have  to  pay  some  attention  to  them 
and  get  more  input  concerning  these 
diseases  and  eradicate  them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  pointed  this  out 
many  times:  When  polio  was  crippling 
millions  of  people  across  America,  we 
were  concerned  and  we  were  trying  to 
help.  It  was  because  of  the  fact  that  we 
did  have  an  input  concerning  the  prob- 
lem that  polio  today  is  eradicated.  We 
have  eradicated  most  of  the  great  killers 
of  this  land,  diseases  that  have  killed 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  our  people, 
diseases  like  smallpox,  diphtheria,  and 
yellow  fever,  for  example. 

Those  diseases  are  now  on  the  scrap 
heap  because  someone  got  into  a  research 
program  and  helped  to  eliminate  them. 

We  hope  to  eradicate  the  five  leading 
killer  diseases,  all  of  them,  and  we  think 
it  can  be  done. 

But  it  is  not  going  to  be  done  unless  it 
is  coordinated  properlj',  unless  we  have 
the  best  minds  in  America  working  on 
the  problem  and  coordinating  this 
program. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  <Mr.  HtmcATBV 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  12417.  a  bill  aimed  at 
advancing  the  national  attack  on  dia- 
betes mellitus.  I  would  also  like  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  gentlemen  on 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  who  studied  this  matter  and 
unanimously  recommended  support  for 
this  bill.  In  reading  through  their  report, 
I  am  impressed  by  their  thoroughness 
and  detail,  and  by  the  sound  case  they 
make  for  passage  of  this  worthwhile 
legislation. 

A  reading  of  the  hearings  and  the  re- 
port on  this  bill  reveals  the  pressing 
necessity  for  enactment  of  this  compre- 
hensive piece  of  legislation.  Consider 
these  compelling  facts : 

An  estimated  10  to  12  million  Ameri- 
cans today  suffer  from  diabetes  mellitus. 
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Diabetes  is  the  flfth  leading  c|use  of 
death  from  disease  in  this  count] 

It  is  the  second  leading  cause 
cases  of  blindness. 

Diabetes  decreases  the  life  ex] 
by  approximately  30  percent. 

There  are  35.000  deaths  a  y^ 
tributed  to  diabetes,  and  experts; 
that  the  actual  toll  is  much  higWer,  and 

As  of  today,  no  cuie  exists  for  cQabetes, 
only  methods  to  stop  the  symptoi]&. 

But  these  figures  tell  only  par|  of  the 
story,  for  because  of  the  genetic  Connec- 
tions of  this  disease,  there  is  a  geometric 
rather  than  an  arithmetic  inciease  in 
the  number  of  diabetics,  and  solie  esti- 
mates predict  that  by  1980,  one- in  five 
Americans  will  have  diabetes  or  i^  traits. 

Standing  in  stark  contrast  to  these 
figures  is  the  amount  of  Federal |funding 
now  provided  for  attacking  this^disease. 
Although  the  Federal  Governnfent  has 
long  taken  the  lead  in  financing  f  esearch 
on  diabetes,  supplying  the  vast  majority 
of  the  funding,  only  one-half  ctf  1  per- 
cent of  the  NIH  budget  is  earmstrked  for 
attacking  this  serious  disease.  T0  put  the 
story  of  funding  into  clearer  terms,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  only  $1.25  per 
diabetic  per  year  is  now  spent  on  re- 
search and  related  activities. 

This  is  clearly  inadequate.  One  expla- 
nation for  this  disparity.  I  think,  is  that 
this  disease  is  so  invisible.  Many  people 
have  diabetes  for  years  and  are  unaware 
of  it.  And  the  manifestations  of  the  dis- 
ease are  not  as  graphic  as  other  diseases, 
such  as  polio.  All  too  often,  the  tendency 
has  been  to  turn  attention  to  the  most 
visible  problems,  while  neglecting  those 
less  visible  but  potentially  more  serious. 
This  has  been  the  case  with  diabetes. 

And  tis  any  physician  would  tell  you. 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  tlie 
treatment  of  most  illnesses  is  early  de- 
tection. This  is  particularly  important 
with  diabetes,  because  of  the  sericus 
complications  which  it  aU  too  often 
causes. 

With  this  valuable  piece  of  legislation, 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  establish  a 
national  commission  to  develop  long- 
range  plans  for  combatmg  diabetes, 
while  reconmiending  the  most  beneficial 
use  and  organization  of  national  re- 
sources. Significantly,  this  legislation 
would  also  include  the  establishment  of 
plans  for  the  coordination  of  research 
programs  and  data  collection,  in  order 
that  efforts  not  be  duplicated  but  rather 
focused  and  concentrated.  Also,  there  are 
provisions  for  public  education  to  en- 
courage early  detection  of  this  disease. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  im- 
portant and  far-reaching  provisions  of 
this  bill.  I  strongly  urge  favorable  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation,  so  that  we 
may  take  positive  steps  toward  the  treat- 
ment and  cure  of  this  serious  disease. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentlemtm  from  Indiana.  Mr.  Hudnut. 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Environment  as  well  as  a 
cosponsor  of  HJl.  12417,  National  Dia- 
betes Mellitus  Act  of  1974.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  important  legislation. 

H.R.  12417  would  require  the  Director 
of  NIH  to  establish  a  new  National  Com- 


mission on  Diabetes.  The  Commission 
would  then  be  required  to  formulate  a 
long-range  plan  for  combating  diabetes 
with  specific  recommendations  for  the 
use  and  organization  of  national  re- 
sources. The  proposal  is  to  include  plans 
for  a  coordinated  research  program  on 
all  aspects  of  diabetes  by  the  NIH;  data 
collection  as  it  concerns  diabetes;  the 
education  of  scientists  and  health  man- 
power on  diabetes;  and  programs  for  dia- 
betes screening  detection,  counseling  and 
education.  The  bill  also  authorizes  the 
funding  of  new  centers  for  diabetes  re- 
search and  training,  and  establishes  an 
Inter-Institute  Dialietes  Mellitus  Coordi- 
nating Committee  within  the  NIH. 

In  the  hearings  on  this  bill  our  sub- 
committee heard  extensive  testimony  on 
diabetes  from  the  medical  community, 
and  also  heard  from  a  niunber  of  young 
people  who  are  facing  the  future  under 
this  affliction. 

At  the  present  time  we  actually  know 
very  little  about  this  disease  that  affects 
so  many  of  our  people.  It  is  the  flfth 
leading  cause  of  death  from  disease  in 
America.  It  is  a  leading  cause  of  blind- 
ness and  a  major  cause  of  heart  attacks, 
strokes  and  blood  vessel  disorders.  It 
sharply  reduces  life  expectancy  and 
causes  millions  of  people  to  observe  a 
strict  regimen.  It  is  a  costly  disease,  not 
only  in  terms  of  national  income  lost  by 
persons  who  are  imable  to  work  or  se- 
verely restricted  in  their  occupations,  but 
also  in  terms  of  the  expense  which  in- 
dividuals and  families  who  experience  it 
must  meet  in  order  to  sustain  life.  In  my 
view,  it  is  tragic  that  this  Nation  has 
been  devoting  only  about  $1.25  per  dia- 
betic each  year  for  research  and  related 
activities. 

According  to  information  that  has 
come  to  me  recently  there  are  1.25  million 
diabetics  on  insulin  in  the  United  States. 
For  each  of  these  patients  there  are  three 
others  on  diet  alone  or  diet  and  oral 
therapy.  Therefore,  we  know  there  are 
approximately  5  million  diabetics  in  the 
United  States  and  for  every  diabetic  that 
is  known,  it  is  estimated  there  is  one 
who  has  the  disease  but  it  is  undiagnosed. 

We  need  to  have  a  much  greater  em- 
phasis on  this  disease  than  is  presently 
being  provided.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
H.R.  12417  and  I  hope  it  will  receive  the 
near  imanimous  approval  of  the  House. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Again  I  want  to  compliment  this  Sub- 
committee on  Health.  I  think  the  sub- 
committee is  doing  a  great  job.  The  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  on  that 
subcommittee  have  worked  hard. 

Mr.  NEISEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr.  Carter). 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
indicate  that  I  firmly  support  the  Na- 
tional Diabetes  MeUitus  Act,  H.R.  12417, 
which  would  significantly  advance  the 
national  attack  on  diabetes  mellitus. 

Under  this  important  legislation,  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  would  establish  a  new  National 
Commission  on  Diabetes,  which  would  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  formu- 
lating a  coordinated  plan  for  combating 
this     complex     disease.     Further,     this 


measure  authorizes  the  funding  of  new 
centers  for  diabetes  research  and  train- 
ing, and  establishes  an  interinstitute  di- 
abetes mellittis  coordinating  committee 
within  NIH. 

The  true  seriousness  of  diabetes  melli- 
tus is  not  widely  understood  or  appreci- 
ated today.  Although  approximately  10 
million  Americans  are  afflicted  with  the 
disease,  and  325,000  new  cases  are  being 
diagnosed  each  year,  appropriate  atten- 
tion has  not  been  focused  upon  the  com- 
plex nature  of  diabetes.  It  is  now  known 
that  this  disease  is  the  imderlying  cause 
of  many  thousands  of  deaths  from  other 
illness  such  as  heart  disease,  stroke,  and 
kidney  disease.  Further,  diabetes  is  the 
second  leading  cause  of  blindness. 

I  submit  that  we  must  now  take  this 
step  to  coordinate  our  efforts  In  imder- 
standing  diabetes  and  in  locating  the 
causes  and  most  effective  forms  of  treat- 
ment. 

Under  an  amendment  that  I  spon- 
sored in  subcommittee,  this  bill  provides 
for  the  funding  of  centers  throughout 
the  United  States  to  conduct  research, 
disseminate  information  to  the  public, 
and  to  train  professionals  in  the  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  diabetes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  diabetes  Is  not  arrested 
or  controlled  by  insulin  or  by  tablets 
commonly  used  for  this  purpose.  Al- 
though blood  sugar  can  often  be  con- 
trolled, this  disease  and  its  complications 
cannot.  It  silently.  Insidiously,  progresses 
to  bring  about  blindness,  vascular  diffi- 
culties, gangrene  of  the  extremities,  and 
other  illnesses. 

An  effective  means  must  be  found  to 
control  and  cure  diabetes,  and  I  believe 
that  this  legislation  will  provide  a  most 
important  step. 

Fine  work  is  being  done  by  our  re- 
searchers at  NIH.  but  we  have  the 
capacity  to  greatly  Incresise  our  attack 
upon  diabetes.  I  firmly  support  these  ef- 
forts and  I  am  in  favor  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Diabetes  mellitus — 

First,  afflicts  approximately  10  million 
Americans: 

Second,  is  diagnosed  in  325,000  new 
cases  each  year; 

Third,  is  the  fifth  leading  cause  of 
death  from  disease; 

Fourth,  is  directly  attributed  to  35,000 
deaths  each  year; 

Fifth,  underlies  the  cause  of  many 
thousands  of  deaths  each  year  from 
other  diseases,  such  as  heart  disease, 
stroke,  and  kidney  disease ; 

Sixth,  is  the  second  leading  cause  of 
blindness,  producing  blindness  almost  20 
years  earlier  than  the  leading  cause  of 
blindness,  through  such  complications 
as  diabetic  retinopathy  and  other  forms 
of  vision  degeneration;  and 

Seventh,  costs  the  American  economy 
approximately  $2  billion  annually  in  dis- 
ability, sickness  absenteeism,  and  pre- 
mature death. 

Present  work  now  being  conducted  at 
NIH;  or  supported  by  NIH: 

First,  investigation  Into  small  blood 
vessel  disease; 

Second,  infections; 

Third,  transportation,  of  insulin -pro- 
ducing cells; 

Fourth;  oral  antidiabetic  drugs; 
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Fifth,    preventive    measures    against  pose  other  than  is  normally  provided  in  mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 

diabetes  complications;  and  the  budgetary  process.  merce  in  the  House,  and  the  Committee 

Sixth,  studies  of  the  diabetes-prone  Mr.  CARTER.  Tes.  As  I  read  the  bill,  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  in  the  Sen- 

pima  Indians  of  Arizona.  the  commission  does  have  some  input  ate,  a  comparison  of  the  recommenda- 

Authorizationa  of  appropriations  tinder  into  this.  However,  the  amendment  I  pro-  tions  of  the  Commission  with  the  budget- 

HJt.  12417  pose  and  which  provides  $5  million  in  the  ary  requests  of  the  President.  So  that 

Diabetes  plan  (no  specified  fiscal  first  year  for  research  and  training  cen-  clearly,  as   best  I  can  understand  the 

year  $1,000,000  ters,  such  as  exist  in  the  gentleman's  proposition,   it   would  not  disrupt  the 

Diabetes  centers:  home  State  of  Tennessee,  will  not  be  al-  budgetary  procedure  now  done  within 

Fiscal  year  1975 5.000.000  located  according  to  the  method  that  he  NIH,    and   within    the   Department   of 

Fiscal  year  i97flL 7, 600, 000  mentioned.  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  or  withm 

^^"^  y^"  ^»^ ^^'^-^  The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen-  OMB. 

T^QXaX                                   23  600  000  tinman  has  expired.  Mr.  CARTER.  As  I  imderstand  it,  It  is 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  advisory  only. 

Mr.    OILMAN.    Will    the    gentleman  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman  Mr.  NET  SEN.   Mr.   Speaker,  wiU  the 

yield?          from  Kentucky.  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  an  Mr.  CARTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 

to  the  gentlemtm.  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  the    gentleman    from    Minnesota,    the 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  Kentucky.  ranking  member  of  the  committee, 

support  of  this  legislation  and  the  re-  The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 

marks  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky.  Kentucky  is  recognized  for  3  additional  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  join  with  me  in  minutes.  Plrst,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the 

supporting  this  National  Diabetes  Melll-  Mr.  VANDER  JAOT.  ISi.  Speaker,  will  gentleman  in  the  weU  for  the  extensive 

tus  Act  of  1974.  the  gentleman  yield?  work  the  gentleman  has  done  on  this 

Earlier  this  year  I  introduced  slmUar  Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle-  bill.  I  also  want  to  point  out  that  it  did 
legislation,  H.R.  12059,  calling  for  a  xnasi  from  Michigan.  come  to  my  attention,  too,  from  down- 
national  attack  on  diabetes,  a  disease  Mr.  VANDER  JAOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  town,  from  HEW,  that  there  was  some 
that  takes  35,000  lives  annually — the  fifth  response  to  the  question  raised  by  the  concern  about  the  provisions  that  are 
leading  cause  of  death  by  disease.  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  now  under  discussion.  I  have  discussed 

While  some  might  argue  that  progrsuns  i  do  not  think  that  the  fear  that  the  gen-  this  with  the  chairman  of  our  subcom- 
such  as  this  one,  categorical  in  nature,  tleman  has  expressed  is  of  any  concern  mittee,  and  I  will  later  ask  the  gentle- 
are  inappropriate,  it  is  my  opinion  that  on  the  part  of  the  administration.  What  man  to  enter  into  a  colloquy  on  this 
our  Nation,  the  wealthiest  and  most  pros-  this  legislation  does  is  to  set  up  an  ad-  subject. 

perous  nation  in  the  world,  has  a  respon-  visory  commission  to  study  the  problem  The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 

sibility  to  help  oiu:  citizenry  have  the  and  then  report  back  to  the  Congress,  man  has  again  expired, 

benefit  of  the  best  possible  health  care.  The  advisory  commission  is  to  be  made  Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 

The  fact  that  diabetes  produces  many  up  of  more  private  citizens  than  it  is  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 

severe  side  effects,  including  blindness,  employees  of  the  Federal  Government.  Kentucky  (Mr.  Carter). 

kidney  disease,  and  abnormalities  of  the  The  concern  of  the  administration  was  Mr.  CARTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

skin  and  nervous  system,  coupled  with  that  the  report,  Instead  of  being  brought  for  yielding  me  the  additional  time, 

the  fact  that  it  takes  its  toll  indiscrim-  back  to  the  Congress,  really  should  be  Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 

inately  among  our  yoimg  people,  under-  channeled  through  the  OBM.  However,  I  tleman  will  yield  further,  as  I  started  to 

scores  the  necessity  for  congressional  ac-  really  do  not  think  that  would  be  proper,  say,  I  will  engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the 

tlon  in  combating  ttiis  disease.  The  Congress  is  setting  up  this  Advisory  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  to 

The  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commission.  We  really  should  have  the  establish  what  our  course  of  action  is. 
Commerce  Committee  has  reported  out  a  report  of  that  Commission,  as  to  what  its  and  I  am  sure  that  this  will  be  of  some 
bill  which  will  lead  us  up  the  road  to  meet  estimates  are  of  the  total  program  needs,  value  to  the  agencies  looking  on,  and 
the  dread  disease  head  on.  The  commit-  presented  to  the  Congress.  It  does  not  ahead  into  the  future.  Again  I  thank  the 
tee  is  prudently  seehdng  the  formulation  really  get  down  into  the  budgetary  pro-  gentleman  for  yielding. 
of  a  long-range  plan  to  combat  diabetes,  cess  in  the  usual  way  we  think  of.  Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
coordinating  programs  within  NIH,  as  Mr.  BAKER.  There  is  no  mandate  of  tleman  yield? 

well  as  providing  assistance  to  States  and  expenditures,  so  far  as  this  legislation  is  Mr.  CARTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 

local  communities  for  detection,  screen-  concerned?  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 

ing,  counseUng,  and  education  of  dia-  Mr.  VANDER  JAOT.  That  Is  correct.  Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 

betes.  While  we  cannot  expect  any  mir-  Mr.  CARTER.  I  might  add  that  the  distinguished  doctor  and  Member  from 

acle  from  this  legislation,  by  the  passage  Commission  is  formed  by  the  seven  heads  Kentucky,  Mr.  Tnc  Lee  Carter,  for  yield- 

of  this  measure  we  are  recognizing  the  of   the   Departments  of  NIH,  six  ap-  ing,  and  commend  him  for  his  remarks, 

severity  of  the  disease  and  embarking  on  pointees  of  science  and  medicine  is,  and  I  and  other  colleagues  value  highly  his 

an  active  battle  to  combat  its  harmful  four  people  from  the  general  public,  two  judgment  and  special  expertise  in  matters 

effects.  of  whom  are  diabetics.  of  medicine  and  health.  I  commend  also 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  i  beheve  I  am  correct  on  that.  the  members  of  the  House  Interstate 

bUl  before  us,  H.R.  12417.  the  National  Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  gentleman  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  for 

Diabetes  Mellitus  Act,  and  urge  my  col-  for  yielding.  their  efforts  in  preparing  and  reporting 

leagues  to  adopt  this  measure.  mt.     STEIGER    of    Wisconsin.     Mr.  favorably  this  important  legislation,  and 

Mr.     BAKER.     Will     the    gentleman  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield?  strongly  request  all  to  this  House  to  give 

yieltl?          Mr.  CARTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  their  full  support  to  passage   of  H.R. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  12417,  the  National  Diabetes  Mellitus  Act 

the  gentleman.  Mr.     STEIOER    of    Wisconsin.    Mr.  of  1974. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  very  much  inclined  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  genUeman  Diabetes  mellitus  Is  the  fifth  leading 
to  support  the  remarlcs  of  the  gentle-  yielding  me  this  time.  cause  of  death  by  disease.  It  is  the  sec- 
man  In  this  regard.  I  have  one  question.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Ten-  ond  leadmg  cause  of  new  csises  of  blind - 
however,  that  maybe  the  gentleman  can  nessee  (Mr.  Baker)  asked.  Does  this  pro-  ness  and  produces  blindness  almost  20 
clarify.  vision  provide  a  new  procedure  on  the  years  earlier  than  the  leading  cause.  It  is 

As  I  read  the  bill.  I  understand  that  it  budget?  I  think  the  answer  quite  clearly  also  the  underlying  cau.se  of  thousands  of 
provides  for  the  development  and  trans-  Is  no;  it  does  not.  What  this  procedure  is.  deaths  from  related  diseases.  Although 
mittal  of  budget  estimates  by  an  advisory  as  l)est  I  imderstand  it.  is  to  have  the  insulin  therapy  has  successfully  control- 
committee  independent  of  the  normal  recommendations  of  the  Commission  for-  led  the  more  obvious  symptoms  of  dia- 
budgetary  process.  In  other  words,  there  warded  to  the  Congress  so  that  the  Con-  betes  mellitus.  complications  from  the 
is  some  new  means  by  which  funds  are  gress  can  consider  them,  and  that  then  disease  often  lead  to  deterioration  of 
budgeted  in  this  instance  for  this  pur-  we  shall  have  transmitted  to  the  Com-  blood  vessels,  the  kidneys,  the  nervous 
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system,  and  the  retina  of  the  eye.  No 
cure  has  yet  been  developed  for  this 
disease,  and  modem  diabetes  research 
has  not  yet  discovered  its  cause. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health — 
NIH — have  provided  the  major  support 
for  current  diabetes  research,  with 
focuses  on:  Investigation  into  small  blood 
vessel  disease  and  certain  infections  as 
possible  causes  of  diabetes;  treatment  in- 
novations such  as  the  transplantation  of 
insulin-producing  cells  and  the  produc- 
tion of  less  expensive,  more  reliable  forms 
of  insulin;  the  development  of  oral  anti- 
diabetic drugs;  investigation  into  pos- 
sible preventive  measures  against  dia- 
betes complications;  and  studies  of  the 
Pima  Indians  of  Arizona  who  are  par- 
ticularly prone  to  the  disease.  This  re- 
search has  already  provided  valuable  in- 
formation regarding  the  disease,  making 
possible  our  current  imderstanding  of 
the  disease  and  it^  complications,  but 
even  more  is  needed. 

I  believe  the  present  legislation,  de- 
veloped by  the  Public  Health  and  En- 
vironment Subcommittee  following  its 
hearings  last  summer,  will  enable  im- 
portant progress  toward  the  ultimate 
conquest  of  diabetes  mellitus.  It  deserves 
the  wholehearted  support  of  this  House. 

H.R.  12417  requires  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to  es- 
tablish a  17-man  National  Commission 
on  E>labetes  to  formulate  a  long-range 
plan  for  combating  diabetes  msllitus, 
following  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
disease  and  its  consequences.  Tlie  plan 
must  provide  for  coordination  of  the  dia- 
betes research  programs  within  the  vari- 
ous Institutes  of  NIH,  and  recommend 
Federal.  State,  and  local  programs  for 
diabetes  detection,  screening,  counseling, 
and  education. 

The  Commission's  research  program 
on  diabetes  is  to  include  data  collection, 
analysis,  and  dissemination;  education 
of  scientists  and  health  manpower  per- 
sonnel: and  various  applied  research 
programs.  The  Commission  is  to  report 
directly  to  Congress  its  long-range  plan 
and  its  budget  estimates  for  each  NIH 
Institute  participating  in  the  research 
program.  The  bill  authorizes  $1  million 
for  the  Commission's  study  and  plan- 
ning activities. 

The  bill  further  provides  $22.5  million 
over  3  years — $5  million  in  fiscal  year, 
1975,  $7.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1976,  and 
$10  million  in  fiscal  year  1977 — for  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  develop  centers  in  which  to 
conduct  research,  training,  and  infor- 
mation programs  for  physicians  and  al- 
lied health  personnel  in  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  diabetes  mellitus  and 
related  endocrine  disorders. 

HH.  12417  also  requires  the  Director 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to 
establish  an  Inter-Institute  Diabetes 
Mellitus  Coordinating  Committee.  Dia- 
betes Is  a  prime  example  of  a  disease 
which  affects  the  worlc  of  many  of  the 
Institutes,  yet  there  is  at  present  no 
formal  apparatus  within  NIH  to  assure  a 
coordinated  research  program  related  to 
diabetes  in  the  various  Institutes. 

I  concur  In  the  committee's  en- 
thusiasm  for   the   existing   mechanism 


that  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
have  for  supporting  basic  research,  with 
research  support  based  on  scientific 
merit  as  determined  by  the  well-estab- 
lished NIH  peer-review  system.  The  plan 
to  be  prepared  pursuant  to  H.R.  12417 
is  intended  to  preserve  that  system,  and 
to  expand  or  enlarge  the  existing  efforts 
against  diabetes,  not  to  replace  them. 

Several  constituents  from  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District  of  Iowa  have  ad- 
vised me  of  their  support  for  increased 
emphasis  upon  diabetes  research.  An 
Iowa  couple  wrote : 

It  means  a  lot  to  the  future  of  our  famUy 
and  our  relatives.  Our  daughter,  now  15,  was 
found  to  be  a  diabetic  shortly  after  birth.  She 
has  always  accepted  this,  as  we  have,  with  no 
self  pity.  It  Is  the  other  things,  as  eye  sight; 
a  cut  toe — win  It  heal?  and  how  any  other 
Illness  affects  the  diabetes.  Will  she  be  near 
help  when  needed?  These  are  constant 
thoughts  every  day.  Diabetes  Is  hereditary 
(four  generations  In  our  family),  so  how 
many  more  will  be  affected?  We  don't  feel  we 
dare  have  any  more  family  (it  also  becomes 
expensive),  and  relatives  are  wondering  IX 
one  of  their  family  may  show  up  to  be  dia- 
betic. 

Both  our  daughters  have  stated  they  would 
not  want  a  family  because  of  more  and  more 
diabetics.  Is  this  fair  to  them?  We  would  like 
to  know  there  could  be  a  way  to  prevent 
diabetes  so  we  might  look  forw::rd  to  being 
grandparents  someday  to  grandchildren  that 
dou't  have  to  worry  about  becoming  dia- 
betics. 

A  student  nurse  in  my  district  wrote: 
I  have  seen  the  effects  of  diabetes  mellitus 
In  the  surgical  ward.  Amputations  are  fre- 
quently necessary  due  to  gangrene,  which  Is 
caused  by  decreased  clrciUatlon  associated 
with  diabetes  mellitus. 

A  doctor  engaged  in  medical  research 
at  a  nearby  university  wrote : 

Despite  the  discovery  of  insulin  51  years 
ago,  the  vascular  complications  of  diabetes 
pose  a  most  serious  problem.  Diabetics  are 
prone  to  develop  blindness,  fatal  kidney  dis- 
ease and  other  vascular  complications  lead- 
ing to  gangrene  and  requiring  amputation 
occur  all  too  frequently  despite  our  present 
treatment  methods  of  insulin,  diet  and/or 
the  blood  sugar  lowering  agents.  We  have 
reason  to  hope  that  beta  cell  transplants  In 
man  might  prevent  these  serious  complica- 
tions .  .  .  but  an  estimated  addltlcnal  5  years 
of  research  may  be  required  to  provide  the 
needed  scientific  answers  before  beta  cell 
tran.splants  are  Justified  in  man.  We  must 
prove  that  beta  cell  transplants  are  more 
effective  In  preventing  the  serious  compli- 
cations of  diabetes  than  is  Insulin  treatment. 
This  evaluation  may  require  an  additional 
five  to  ten  year  period  after  we  are  able  to 
begin  human  bet*  cell  transplants. 

The  doctor  warned : 

In  the  initial  decades  following  the  dis- 
covery of  Insulin,  the  medical  community 
was  lulled  Into  false  complacency  because 
It  assumed  that  all  of  the  complications  of 
diabetes  would  be  eradicated  by  insiilln 
treatment.  Let  us  not  therefore  assume  that 
the  problem  of  diabetes  will  automatically  be 
solved  by  the  development  of  a  successful 
human  Islet  transplant  procedures  [beta 
cell  transplants).  We  must  carry  out  a  broad 
attack  on  the  diabetes  problem.  There  are 
limitless  ramifications  that  require  critical 
research.  We  must  know  more  about  the 
causes  of  diabetes.  We  must  characterize  tbs 
specific  actions  of  Insulin  on  th«  varlotu 
cells  and  organs  in  the  body.  We  must  learn 
mors  about  the  cause  of  vascular  complica- 
tions of  diabetes  and  how  they  may  b« 
prevented  or  treated. 


These  comments  are  representative 
examples  of  the  letters  I  received  con- 
cerning diabetes  research. 

There  is  a  need  not  only  for  targeted 
research  in  the  hope  of  providing  a  cure, 
but  also  for  substantial  basic  research. 
All  new  disease  treatments  have  been 
built  upon  more  fundamental  basic 
science  investigations,  and  diabetes 
mellitus  is  no  exception. 

Diabetes  afflicts  2.8  million  Americans. 
It  is  estimated  to  exist  imdiagnosed  in 
an  additional  1.6  million  individuals. 
Diabetes  mellitus  is  a  health  problem  of 
major  proportions  and  deserves  the 
attention  directed  by  H.R.  12417.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  in  approving  this 
important  and  progressive  legislation. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers). 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  for 
yielding  me  this  time.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
able  to  recommend  to  my  colleagues  the 
National  Diabetes  Act  of  1974  which  is 
intended  to  strengthen  the  research  ef- 
fort on  diabetes.  Diabetes  is  the  fifth- 
leading  cause  of  death  among  Americans 
and  a  major  contributor  to  cardiovascu- 
lar disease,  the  Nation's  leading  killer. 
There  are  325,000  new  cases  of  diabetes 
each  year.  A  diabetic's  life  expectancy  Is 
about  two-thirds  that  of  a  nondiabetlc 
at  any  age.  Doctors  at  the  Joslin  Clinic 
reported  recently,  for  example,  that  a 
30-year-old  with  diabetes  could  expect 
to  Uve  another  30  years,  while  a  30-year- 
old  without  diabetes  can  expect  to  live 
another  42  years. 

Despite  these  staggering  figures,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  current  NIH  effort  in  re- 
search related  directly  to  diabetes  Is 
around  $8  million,  spread  among  no 
fewer  than  seven  institutes  within  the 
NIH— the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis, 
Metabolism,  and  Digestive  Diseases;  the 
Nptional  Eye  Institute:  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Neurological  Diseases;  the  Na- 
tional Heart  and  Lung  Institute;  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  General  Medical  Sci- 
ences: the  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Himian  Development;  and 
the  National  Institute  of  Dental  Re- 
search. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  designed  to 
rationalize  the  existing  NIH  program 
through  providing  a  coordinated  effort 
among  the  several  Institutes  within  NIH 
and  make  recommendations  for  Federal. 
State,  and  local  programs.  The  bill  also 
authorizes  the  establishment  of  research 
and  training  centers  for  diabetes  and  re- 
lated diseases. 

Specifically,  Mr.  Soeaker,  the  bill  will 
require,  within  60  days  of  enactment, 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Diabetes  whose  membership 
Is  to  Include  the  seven  directors  of  the 
institutes  which  engage  In  diabetes  re- 
search, six  non-Pederal  scientists  and 
physicians,  and  four  members  of  the  gen- 
eral public,  two  of  whom  are  to  be  per- 
sons who  have  diabetes  or  who  are  par- 
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ents  of  diabetics.  The  Commission  would 
have  the  following  duties: 

First.  Formulation  of  a  long-range  plan 
encompassing  the  programs  of  all  seven 
Institutes  which  engage  in  diabetes  re- 
search as  well  as  other  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  programs. 

Second.  Recommendations  for  Federal, 
State,  and  local  programs  for  screening, 
detection,  counseling,  and  education. 

Tliird.  Preparation  of  budget  estimates 
for  each  of  the  seven  institutes  which 
would  engage  in  the  coordinated  research 
program.  Following  its  report,  the  Com- 
mission shall  cease  to  exist. 

The  bill  also  requires  that  for  tlie  next 
3  fiscal  years,  the  Secretary  is  to  trans- 
mit to  the  Appropriations  Committees 
and  to  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  and*  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  a  comparison 
of  what  the  Commission  has  recom- 
mended for  each  of  the  institutes  under 
the  coordinated  plan,  and  what  the 
budget  estimate  is. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
provide  for  the  development  or  substan- 
tial expansion  of  centers  for  research  and 
training  in  diabetes.  Authorizations  for 
this  purpose  are  $5  million  for  fiscal  year 
1975,  $7.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1976, 
and  $10  million  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  requires 
establishment  of  a  permanent  committee 
composed  of  the  directors  of  all  seven 
institutes  to  better  coordinate  research 
activities  of  each  institute  with  respect 
to  diabetes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  the  view  of  a  unan- 
imous Subcommittee  on  Public  Health 
and  Eiivironment  that  the  needs  of  per- 
sons with  diabetes  in  the  United  States 
will  not  be  met  in  the  future  unless  the 
Federal  Government  expands  its  lead- 
ership role  in  the  area  and  provides  the 
financial  support  essential  to  implement 
successful  research  and  treatment  pro- 
grams. This  bill  is  designed  to  assist  the 
National  Intitutes  of  Health  in  this  role, 
and  I  conmiend  it  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  recognize  the 
work  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Vander  Jagt)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger)  who  are 
particularly  interested  in  this  matter,  as 
well  as  the  other  members  of  our  com- 
mittee, such  as  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Carter)  who  worked  dili- 
gently on  this  bill. 

Now,  I  think  the  concerns  that  have 
been  expressed  with  respect  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  budget  estimates  by  the  Com- 
mission should  be  eased  upon  a  careful 
reading  of  the  bill  because  there  is  no 
problem,  either  as  to  what  is  intended, 
or  as  to  what  is  written. 

The  bill  itself  simply  requires  that  the 
Commission  will  make  budgetary  sugges- 
tions as  to  what  each  of  the  seven  in- 
volved institutes  should  spend  on  dia- 
betes. Then  the  Secretary  is  to  report 
what  the  Commission  recommends  and 
what  the  budget  recommends.  We  think 
this  is  helpful  so  all  Members  of  Congress 
can  see  what  the  Commission  recom- 
mends and  what  the  President,  himself. 
In  his  budget  recommends.  But  I  empha- 
size that  this  bill  would  not  interfere 
with  the  normal  budgetai-y  process. 
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There  is  no  change  in  the  process,  but 
just  a  means  to  provide  for  a  comparison. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  the  passage 
of  the  bill  under  suspension.  I  think  all 
Members  can  have  great  satisfaction  in 
casting  a  "yes"  vote  and  thus  being  able 
to  tell  the  American  people  that  they 
helped  participate  in  doing  something  in 
a  positive  way  against  this  dreadful 
disease — diabetes. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Vanber  Jagt)  . 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  of  the  sponsors,  together  with  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  Congress- 
man WiLLiAK  Steiger,  and  108  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  of  the  original  legisla- 
tion from  which  this  bill  evolves,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  strong  support  of  this 
legislation.  This  bill  does  not  go  as  far 
or  do  as  much  as  the  original  legisla- 
tion, but  It  is  a  significant  and  im- 
portant step  forward  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  testimony  on  that  original  legisla- 
tion, I  described  it  as  a  working  paper 
and  a  commitment.  I  am  a  little  dis- 
appointed that  the  committee  took  me 
literally  on  the  working  paper  part,  but 
the  commitment  remains,  and  that  is, 
indeed,  the  important  thing. 

I  commend  the  committee,  the  sub- 
committee, and  their  leadership  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  very,  very 
constructive  efforts.  It  Is  modest  in  its 
approach.  It  has  been  said  to  be  one 
small  step  forward  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but,  believe  me,  it  is  a  giant 
leap  forward  for  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
can diabetics.  This  bill  is  an  illustration 
of  how  this  House  can  be,  contrary  to 
charges,  responsive  to  the  needs  and 
desires  of  the  American  people.  It  really 
began  2'2  years  ago  when  a  lady  con- 
stituent came  into  my  district  oflBce, 
Mrs.  Koriman,  a  parent  of  diabetic 
children.  She  pointed  out  that  diabetes 
is  the  fifth  leading  cause  of  death  in 
America,  the  second  leading  cause  of 
blindness;  that  10  million  Americans 
have  it  or  will  have  It;  and  if  we  break 
that  down  to  tiie  family  formula  of  4, 
that  means  that  1  out  of  every  5  or  6 
Americans  is  directly  affected  by 
diabetes. 

In  spite  of  that,  the  Federal  attack 
was  buried  over  there  in  the  Institute 
on  Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and  Digestive 
Diseases,  and  less  than  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  the  Federal  research  dollar 
for  disease  was  going  to  diabetes. 

Out  of  that  discussion  evolved  a  bill. 
Since  that  time  I  have  been  astounded 
at  the  outpouring  of  support  from  the 
grass  roots  across  America,  and  from  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  as  they  have 
come  forward  to  join  in  sponsorship. 
From  those  who  have  diabetes  them- 
selves, or  whose  relatives  or  friends  are 
living  with  this  disease,  there  has  been  a 
steadily  growing  plea  for  greater  Federal 
support  of  research  and  related  pro- 
grams. In  the  words  of  a  letter  which  I 
received : 

My  little  girl,  nearly  5,  has  had  Juvenile 
diabetes  since  she  was  under  2  years  old. 
We  can  accept  the  shots,  the  rigid  schedule, 
the  exact  diet,  but  we  can't  live  with  the 
knowledge  that  she  will  probably  be  blind. 


or   without  legs  or  with  heart  and  kidney 
disease  before  she  is  30,  if  she  lives  that  long. 

Because  we  felt  the  need  for  legislation 
was  so  great,  we  first  tried  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  digestive  disease  legisla- 
tion on  the  floor,  but  upon  the  pledge  of 
the  chairmen  of  the  subcommittee  and 
the  committee  that  diabetes  would  be 
considered  separately  in  the  following 
year,  my  amendment  was  withdrawn. 
Those  promises  were  kept;  hearings  were 
held;  and  this  bill  was  the  result. 

This  particular  bill  seeks  to  set  up 
diagnosis  centers  for  early  detection,  and 
to  improve  the  chances  for  preventing 
diabetes'  onset  in  those  people  predis- 
posed to  it;  but,  above  all  else,  the  bill 
seeks  to  educate  people  s«  to  how  to  live 
with  this  dreaded  disease.  Most  people 
think  that  just  because  we  discovered 
insulin,  there  is  no  real  problem  with 
diabetes.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth,  as  we  were  reminded  a  little 
over  a  year  ago  upon  the  tragic  death  of 
Jackie  Robinson,  who  died  from  diabetes. 
That  athlete,  whose  magnificent  phy- 
sique could  elude  the  second  baseman's 
tag,  could  not  elude  the  tag  of  diabetes 
and  the  ravage  that  it  did  to  his  body. 

This  bin  will  also  enable  us  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  ix>ssibilities — the  exciting 
possibilities — that  we  have  in  research 
for  better  treatment  and  an  eventual 
cure  for  diabetes. 

If  that  should  ever  happen,  I  would 
like  to  think  that  Jaclcie  Robinson  would 
be  remembered  for  two  reasons.  First 
would  l)e  that  Jackie  Robinson's  life  was 
the  catalyst  that  gave  hope  to  millions  of 
blacks  and  wiped  out  discrimination  in 
the  big  leagues,  and  second  that  Jackie 
Robinson's  death  would  be  remembered 
as  a  catalyst  that  would  have  nudged  this 
Government  into  the  program  that  gave 
hope  to  millions  of  diabetics  and  helped 
wipe  out  that  dread  disease. 

However  that  may  be.  this  program 
says  to  the  miUions  of  sufferers  from  this 
disease  that  we  understand  their  prob- 
lem, that  we  care  about  their  proUem. 
and  that  we  have  concern  for  them.  We 
are  giving  hope  to  the  quiet  sufferers  who 
have  for  too  long  been  neglected. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  goitleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
who  had  so  very  much  to  do  in  bringing 
this  legislation  to  t^e  floor. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  applaud  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan for  his  eloquent  statement  and  I  as- 
sociate myself  obviously  with  his  re- 
marks and  also  extend  my  thanks  to  the 
subcommittee  and  to  the  full  committee 
for  bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  consideration  today 
of  H.R.  12417,  the  National  Diabetes  Mel- 
litus Act  of  1974,  is  the  culmination  of 
the  efforts  of  literally  thousands  of  peo- 
ple over  the  last  2  years. 

My  colleagues  may  remember  the  de- 
bate on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  May  3. 
1972,  concerning  diabetes  research.  At 
that  time,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Vander  Jagt)  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  elevate  the  level  of  research  on 
diabetes  within  the  Institute.  He  «-as 
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Joined  in  this  effort  by  Minority  Leader 
Ford,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Frit)  ,  and  myself.  The  amendment  was 
withdrawn  on  the  assurances  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  (Mr. 
Staggers)  that  hearings  would  be  held 
on  this  problem. 

On  February  27,  1973,  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt  and  I  introduced  H.R.  4882,  the  Na- 
tional Diabetes  Act  of  1973.  The  response 
to  that  bill  was  quite  overwhelming. 
More  than  110  Members  of  the  House 
eventually  cosponsored  the  legislation, 
and  hearings  were  finally  held  on  July 
21  and  August  1,  1973  by  Chairman 
Rogers'  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health 
and  Environment. 

These  events  were  due  in  no  small  part 
to  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  citi- 
zens who  contacted  the  committee  and 
their  representatives  in  support  of  this 
effort. 

It  was,  therefore,  indeed  gratifying  to 
see  the  committee  mark  up  and  report 
out  the  legislation  before  us  today. 

While  neither  Mr.  Vander  Jagt  nor  I 
and  many  others  were  fully  satisfied  with 
the  provisions  of  this  legislation,  we 
strongly  believe  it  represents  a  major  step 
In  the  right  direction — a  direction  which 
will  substantially  increase  the  Federal 
initiative  in  this  vital  area. 

Substantial  credit  is  also  due  to  Sen- 
ators McGee  and  Schweiker  for  their 
sustained  leadership  in  the  other  body 
toward  this  same  end. 

The  hearings  last  February  26.  1973, 
and  the  passage  by  the  Senate  of  S.  2830 
on  December  20,  1973,  clearly  provided 
the  further  impetus  to  action  by  the 
House. 

In  addition  to  the  legislation  by  both 
Houses  to  expand  the  Federal  authority 
for  research  and  treatment  efforts,  the 
provisions  of  the  Labor-HEW  appropri- 
ations bill  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 
also  clearly  indicate  the  congressional 
intent  to  beef  up  this  area  by  calling  for 
a  broad  multidisciplinary  approach  to 
research  and  the  establishment  of  re- 
gional research  and  treatment  centers. 
The  point  has  been  made  that  the  ad- 
ministration clearly  has  sufBcient  au- 
thority already  to  undertake  all  the  ef- 
forts called  for  in  both  the  legislation 
before  us  today  and  the  appropriations 
laws. 

While  I  would  agree  with  this,  it  is 
equally  clear  to  me  and  to  many  others 
that  if  initiative  is  to  be  taken  in  this 
area  that  it  must  come  from  the  Con- 
gress. On  that  basis  I  strongly  urge  your 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  NEI£EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Widnall). 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  express  my  strong  support  for 
H.R.  12417,  which  I  cosponsored,  the  Na- 
tional Diabetes  Mellitus  Act  of  1974, 
which  will  provide  a  concerted  effort  to 
advance  the  national  attack  on  diabetes. 
The  Federal  Government  is  the  larg- 
est sponsor  of  diabetes  research  in  the 
United  States,  conducting  some  97  per- 
cent of  all  diabetes  research  now  going 
on  in  this  country.  Virtually  all  of  it  is 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arthritis,  Metabolism 
and  Digestive  Diseases. 


H.R.  12417  mandates  the  director  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Commission  on  Dia- 
betes to  expand,  intensify  and  coordi- 
nate the  Institute's  activities  respecting 
diabetes  and  related  diseases.  Both  re- 
search and  public  education  about  the 
problem  of  diabetes  will  be  expanded  and 
centers  for  research  and  demonstration 
of  clinical  techniques  will  be  established. 
One  must  consider  the  devastating  ef- 
fects of  diabetes  to  understand  the  im- 
portance of  this  legislation.  Diabetes  is 
one  of  the  leading  causes  of  blindness 
and  death  in  the  United  States.  Almost 
4  milUon  Americans  are  diagnosed  to 
have  diabetes  and  an  additional  2  mil- 
Uon persons  are  estimated  to  suffer  from 
undiagnosed  diabetes.  Also,  more  than  5 
million  persons  carry  the  potential  to  be- 
come diabetics.  In  the  United  States 
alone,  there  are  over  300.000  new  cases 
annually,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that 
in  2  years  one  out  of  25  Americans  will 
fall  prey  to  diabetes. 

Diabetes  is  a  complicated  disease  for 
which  there  is  no  permanent  cure.  It  is 
considered  to  be  a  hereditary  disorder, 
causing  an  inability  to  metabolize  carbo- 
hydrates. Symptoms  of  diabetes  include 
weakness,  loss  of  weight,  excessive  hun- 
ger and  thirst,  and  occasionally  arrested 
growth.  Since  the  discovery  of  insulin  50 
years  ago  there  have  been  no  significant 
discoveries  leading  toward  its  cure.  There 
is  important  research  now  going  on,  how- 
ever, and  I  was  recently  informed  of  the 
efforts  of  Prof.  Arnold  Lazarow  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  in  this  field.  He 
is  currently  working  with  diabetic  rats, 
and  his  experiments  with  beta  cell  trans- 
plantation show  great  promise. 

I  personally  have  a  great  interest  in 
this  and  other  research  efforts,  as  I  found 
a  number  of  years  ago,  that  I  myself  have 
diabetes.  It  is  an  interesting  phenomenon, 
that  once  a  person  discovers  he  has  dia- 
betes, he  learns  how  many  others  suffer 
from  the  same  disease.  It  was,  therefore, 
not  long  before  I  learned  that  many  in 
the  Congress  are  subject  to  diabetes,  some 
have  been  for  a  long  time. 

Our  colleague  Mr.  Steiger  should  be 
congratulated  on  the  outstanding  effort 
he  demonstrated  in  seeking  enactment  of 
this  legislation  and  the  chairman  and 
committee  deserve  congratulations  for 
their  formidable  support. 

The  necessity  for  mounting  a  concerted 
and  high  priority  effort  to  find  a  cure  for 
this  disease  is  apparent.  The  estimated 
annual  economic  cost  of  diabetes  is  $2 
billion,  including  medical  costs,  drugs  and 
manpower  losses.  When  we  consider  how 
the  Nation's  strength  has  been  sapped 
because  of  diabetes,  the  importance  of 
this  legislation  becomes  clear.  HJl.  12417 
will  provide  an,  effective  mechanism  and 
sufficient  funding  for  a  concerted  attack 
on  diabetes.  Although  expenditures  on 
diabetes  research  and  education  will  in- 
crease from  previous  levels,  the  end  re- 
sult will  mean  a  savings  to  America  in 
the  long  run. 

The  Department  of  Headth,  Education, 
and  Welfare  does  not  support  UR.  1241*7 
due  to  the  requirement  for  preparation 
and  transmittal  of  budget  estimates 
without  prior  administrative  approval.  I 
understand  the  administration's  concern 
over  this  departure  from  the  normal 


budgetary  process,  but  frankly  this  does 
not  overly  disturb  me.  The  actual  appro- 
priation of  funds^namely,  the  $1  million 
authorized  in  section  3(1)  and  the  $22.5 
million  authorized  over  a  3-year  period 
for  diabetes  research  and  training  cen- 
ters— would  only  become  available,  and 
to  the  extent  provided  for,  under  the  nor- 
mal appropriations  process  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  support  this 
necessary  and  humane  legislation. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  V/z 
minutes  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan    (Mr.   Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this  legis- 
lation. As  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the 
original  legislation  I  concur  in,  and 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with,  the 
eloquent  and  persuasive  remarks  of  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Vander  Jagt).  whose  im tiring  ef- 
forts are  primarily  responsible  for  this 
bill  being  before  us  today.  I  am  confident 
of  its  passage. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  very 
briefly  to  add  my  support  to  the  legisla- 
tion and  point  out  that  some  weeks  ago 
I  attended  a  meeting  in  Minneapolis  and 
met  with  a  group  of  people  who  were 
working  on  this  program. 

They  pointed  out  something  I  had 
never  really  known  before;  that  is.  that 
diabetes-afflicted  persons  have  kept  their 
problem  in  a  low  profile.  Thus  Congress 
moved  in  other  areas,  on  the  problems  of 
cancer  and  other  major  diseases.  Those 
concerned  with  diabetes  sat  quietly,  not 
getting  the  attention  that  their  prol3lem 
required.  Now  they  are  suddenly  becom- 
ing alive. 

I  think  the  Congress  has  responded.  I 
believe  this  is  a  good  piece  of  legislation. 

I  would  (>oint  out,  however,  that  some- 
times we  in  the  committee  are  Inclined 
to  get  into  administrative  processes  a 
little  too  deeply.  I  believe  it  is  the  wish 
of  the  committee  not  to  Interfere  with 
the  internal  budget  processes  which 
properly  belong  to  the  Executive. 

I  am  sure  the  colloquy  today  has  given 
assurance  to  HEW  as  to  our  intent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Fulton)  . 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  someone  were  to  come 
before  this  body  and  warn  that  within 
the  next  few  years  5  million  Americans 
would  be  stricken  with  a  disease  for 
which  there  is  no  prevention  or  cure.  I  am 
certain  that  we  would,  in  our  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  America, 
hasten  to  responsible  action. 

Ironically,  in  considering  the  National 
Diabetes  MeUitus  Act  of  1974  today,  that 
is  exactly  what  we  are  doing.  Last  year 
5  million  Americans  suffered  from  dia- 
betes mellitus,  a  disease  for  which  there 
is  no  prevention  or  cure.  Insulin  is  a  life- 
prolonging  drug  which  undoubtedly  has 
saved  the  lives  of  millions  of  diabetics. 
But  it  is  no  cure.  It  has  changed  the  char- 
acter of  this  disease  from  an  acute  con- 
dition leading  to  early  death  from  a  dia- 
betic coma  to  a  chronic  disease  that  far 
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too  often  results  In  blindness,  kidney  fail- 
ure, or  in  an  acceleration  of  the  blood 
vessel  disease  that  leads  to  heart  attack, 
stroke  or  gangrene. 

Thus,  while  insulin  is  a  tremendous 
step  in  the  containment  of  this  disease, 
as  far  as  prevention  and  cure  are  con- 
cerned we  remain  in  the  Dark  Ages. 

This  legislation  would  open  the  win- 
dow to  the  light  of  knowledge.  It  would 
establish  a  national  commission  re- 
quired to  develop  a  long-range  coordi- 
nated program  to  ccKnbat  diabetes 
mellitus. 

It  would  also  provide  Federal  money 
for  diabetes  research  and  training  cen- 
ters to  supplement  the  work  in  this  field 
which  now  is  being  done  almost  entirely 
with  private  fimding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hearings  on  this 
legislation  have  outUned  and  detailed 
the  need  for  this  legislation  and  spelled' 
out  what  it  can  accomplish  to  end  need- 
less suffering  for  millions  In  the  future. 
Tlois  legislation  has  my  full  support 
and  I  respectfully  tirge  its  passage. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  rise  in  support  of  H  Jl.  12417,  the  Na- 
tional Diabetes  MeUitus  Act.  I  believe 
Congress  Is  weU-advlsed  in  this  move 
to  underwrite  a  broad  program  for  fight- 
ing this  pernicious  disease. 

It  has  been  assumed  by  many  Ameri- 
cans that  the  advent  of  insulin,  which 
stabUizes  the  diabetic's  condition,  rep- 
resented a  sufBcient  medical  treatment 
of  diabetes.  Such  is  certainly  not  the  case, 
as  the  diabetic's  health  is  inevitably  and 
pervasively  affected  by  his  or  her 
disease. 

For  Instance,  a  diabetic  is  more  likely 
than  others  to  suffer  stroke,  heart  attack, 
kidney  disease  and  other  cardiovascular 
debUitations. 

Our  knowledge  of  how  diabetes  af- 
flicts its  victims  and  how  the  disease 
might  be  reversed  instead  of  merely  con- 
trolled remains  relatively  sUm,  and  the 
biU  before  us  today  wiU  begin  a  con- 
certed effort  to  expand  this  knowledge. 
Over  the  next  3  fiscal  years,  $23.5  miUion 
wiU  be  earmarked  for  helping  the 
diabetic  and  developing  new  means  for 
flghtlng  diabetes  meUitus,  the  most  crip- 
pling of  several  types  of  diabetes. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  work  of 
the  subcommittee  on  this  measure,  and 
I  was  proud  to  support  it  In  the  full 
Commerce  Committee.  The  bUl  embodies 
the  sound  research  and  himian  compas- 
sion needed  to  cope  with  diabetes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  make  one  further  statement  that 
occurred  to  me  while  listening  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Vander 
Jagt)  who  has  spoken  very  persuasively. 
I  would  like  to  pa.y  tribute  to  him  and 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Steiger)  for  their  unswerving  efforts  in 
the  past  2  or  3  years  to  get  this  legisla- 
tion before  this  House. 

I  want  to  compliment  them,  and  also 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Widnall)  and  aU  the  other  Members; 
but  Mr.  Vander  Jagt  and  Mr.  Steiger 
especially,  because  they  have  carried  the 
bail  and  have  certainly  kept  It  In  front 
of  us.  As  a  result,  the  legislation  Is  here 


today.  I  want  to  congratulate  both  of 
them,  because  they  have  done  something 
to  help  the  people  of  America  Uve  a  bet- 
ter life  aiid  pertmps  whip  this  dread  dis- 
ease. In  this  legislaticsi  we  are  doing 
something  for  the  good  of  the  land. 

I  want  to  again  pay  a  compliment  to 
the  members  of  the  committee  and  the 
staff  that  have  worked  so  hard,  as  usual, 
on  this  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

I  urge  a  vote  in  favor  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  EKDNOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ear- 
nestly hope  and  urge  that  the  House  wUl 
overwhelmingly  approve  this  biU  before 
us,  HJl.  12417,  the  National  Diabetes 
MeUitus  Act  of  1974,  which  is  designed 
to  establish  a  new  National  Commission 
on  Diabetes  empowered  to  formulate  a 
long-range  plan  for  the  use  suid  organi- 
zation of  national  resources  to  combat 
diabetes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  highest  medical  au- 
thorities have  testified  that  diabetes  is 
the  fifth  leading  cause  of  death  in  this 
coimtry  with  35,000  mortalities  attrib- 
uted to  it  annuaUy.  Its  ravages  consti- 
tute a  major  health  problem  In  the 
United  States  since  we  know  that  this 
disease  afflicts  approximately  10  mUlion 
Americans  with  some  325,000  new  cases 
of  diabetes  diagnosed  each  year. 

It  has  also  been  unquestionably  estab- 
lished that  the  compUcatlons  of  diabetes 
lead  to  a  great  many  other  serious  health 
problems  involving  the  kidneys,  the  eyes, 
the  gastrointestinal  tract,  the  nervous 
system,  and  blood  vessels  with  resultant 
heart  attacks,  stroke,  and  gangrene  of 
the  extremities. 

In  the  face  of  all  the  health  dangers 
caused  by  and  associated  with  diabetes 
it  is  unfortimately  too  clear,  from  the 
testimony  of  record,  that  the  needs  of 
persons  with  diabetes  In  the  United 
States  are  not  being  met  at  the  present 
time  nor  can  we  reasonably  expect  that 
they  wiU  be  met  in  the  future  unless  and 
untU  the  Federal  Government  expands 
its  leadership  role  in  this  area  and  pro- 
vides the  essential  Federal  support  that 
Is  imdeniably  required. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  HJl.  12417 
Is  to  grant  this  essential  support.  In  sum- 
mary, it  wlU  do  so  by  establishing, 
among  other  things,  an  Inter-Institute 
Diabetes  MeUitus  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee within  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  conduct  and  coordinate  re- 
search programs  on  aU  aspects  of  dia- 
betes; coUecting  data  concerning  the 
disease;  providing  education  programs 
for  scientists  and  health  manpower  per- 
sonnel; and  projecting  programs  for 
diabetes  screening,  detection,  counsel- 
ing, and  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  aU  the  authoritative 
evidence  that  has  been  revealed  here,  it 
Is  my  considered  opinion  that  the  scien- 
tific pursuit  and  attainment  of  better 
methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
this  dread  disease  deserves  the  highest 
priority  and,  in  accord  with  our  tradi- 
tions, our  National  Government  should 
encourage  the  persistent  search  for  and 
production  of  fundamental  new  knowl- 
edge to  form  the  basis  of  future  advances 
In  the  understanding,  prevention,  con- 


trol, treatment,  and  ultimately  the  cure 
of  diabetes. 

Therefore,  I  again  urge  the  House  to 
overwhelmingly  adopt  this  measure  with- 
out extended  delay. 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  is  considering  landmark  legisla- 
tion in  the  long  history  of  medicine's  at- 
tack on  diabetes  meUitus.  The  need  for 
this  legislation,  as  my  coUeagues  have  so 
soimdly  documented,  is  clear,  and  the 
biU  itself — ^which  grew  out  of  legislation 
which  I  and  over  100  other  Members  of 
the  House  cosponsored — Is  essentiaUy 
strong  and  responsible.  But,  important  as 
the  National  Diabetes  MeUitus  Act  is,  it 
Is  not  enough. 

The  biU  before  us  today  would  man- 
date the  creation  of  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Diabetes,  charged  with  formulat- 
ing an  overaU  plan  for  combating  dia- 
betes, and  would  authorize  Increased 
Federal  support  of  diabetes  research  and 
training  centers.  These  are  vital  develop- 
ments in  the  long-range  effort  by  our 
health  institutions  to  eradicate  this  dis- 
ease. But  there  is  right  now  an  Immedi- 
ate, short-term  need  for  emergency 
fimds  to  keep  our  diabetes  research  ef- 
fort moving  forward.  Congress  must  do 
more  than  call  for  a  study  and  author- 
ize a  future  strengthening  of  our  dia- 
betes-related Institutions.  We  must  pro- 
vide cash,  now. 

In  several  locations  across  the  country, 
diabetes  research  teams  are  on  the  edge 
of  major  breakthroughs  on  a  number  of 
fronts.  With  adequate  funding,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  we  could  be  weU  on  the  way  to 
a  cure  in  a  matter  of  months.  Birt  these 
projects  are  moving  at  a  snail's  pace  be- 
cause they  must  Uve  on  a  month-to- 
month  basis,  always  imsure  of  whether 
money  wlU  be  available  to  continue  their 
work  for  any  period  of  time.  And  while 
potential  controls  or  cures  may  lie  just 
a  few  experiments  ahead,  research  scien- 
tists must  spsnd  as  much  as  half  their 
time  out  of  the  laboratory,  scrambling 
for  fimds. 

Within  the  diabetes  research  commu- 
nity, there  is  no  question  about  it:  What 
is  most  needed  is  not  a  study  and  reor- 
ganization of  the  national  resources  de- 
voted to  diabetes.  What  is  most  needed  is 
simply  doUars. 

The  irony  of  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  that 
never  has  there  been  such  geniilne  ex- 
citement in  the  diabetes  field  about  re- 
search now  underway.  Never  has  opti- 
mism been  stronger  that  watershed 
breakthroughs  are  imminent.  As  never 
before,  it  is  now  possible  to  say  with  con- 
fidence that  soon  a  new  control  and,  in 
all  likelihood,  a  cure  for  diabetes  wiU  be 
found. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  optimism  by 
quoting  from  a  recent  letter  from  Dr. 
Waltor  Ballinger,  head  of  the  department 
of  surgery  at  the  Washington  University 
School  of  Medicine : 

It  now  appears  that,  If  current  research  can 
be  continued,  there  Is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  we  are  at  a  time  as  critical  as  that 
when  ins\ilin  was  first  discovered  and  made 
available.  Insidln,  however,  does  not  cure 
diabetes  nor  does  It  prevent  the  horrible 
compUcatlons  of  diabetes 

Current  research  indicates  that  this  might 
very  well  be  achieved  very  soon.  Delay  in 
achieving  this  research  breakthrough  means 
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that  mllUons  of  diabetics  are  continuing  to 
have  itTeverslble  damage  developing  Insid- 
iously and  relentlessly. 

As  Dr.  Ballinger  points  out,  we  are  now 
on  the  threshold  of  a  discovery  as 
monumental  as  that  of  insulin  in  1922. 
When — and  if — that  threshold  will  be 
crossed  depends  largely  on  what  this 
Congress  decides  to  do. 

The  optimism  of  the  diabetes  experts 
is  based  on  two  developments.  First,  re- 
search teams  in  Boston,  Los  Angeles,  and 
elsewhere  have  begun  to  perfect  an  artifi- 
cial pancreas,  which  would  mechanically 
replace  the  faulty  insulin-secreting  sys- 
tem in  the  diabetic.  This  device  would 
constantly  monitor  the  flow  of  blood 
sugar  in  the  diabetic  and  automatically 
pump  the  proper  amount  of  insulin  as 
needed.  Hence,  the  diabetic's  metabolism 
will  be  regiilated  Just  as  if  his  body 
reacted  normally  to  changes  in  the  blood 
sugar  level.  Not  only  would  such  an  artifi- 
cial pancreas  make  painful  insulin  In- 
jections obsolete,  but  it  could  also  avoid 
the  complications  which  grow  out  of  dia- 
betes— such  as  blindness,  kidney  failure, 
gangrene,  and  other  cardiovascular  af- 
flictions— as  a  result  of  the  metabolic 
shock  caused  by  daily  or  twice-daily  in- 
jections of  insulin. 

Second,  researchers  across  the  Na- 
tion— ^I  am  aware  of  specific  efforts  in 
Miami,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  and  Minne- 
apolis— are  closing  fast  on  an  actual  cure 
for  diabetes  by  trsmsplanting  beta  cells 
from  the  pancreas  of  nondiabetic  sub- 
jects to  the  diabetic's  pancreas.  When 
rooted,  these  cells  begin  to  produce  in- 
sulin, and  the  diabetic  is,  in  effect,  cured. 
This  process  has  already  been  carried  to 
completion  successfully  in  laboratory 
animals,  and  scientists  are  beginning  to 
focus  on  the  problems  of  transplanting 
human  pancreatic  cells.  When  perfected, 
these  transplants  could  mean  an  end  to 
the  himian  misery  of  diabetes. 

Both  of  these  research  frontiers  are 
Incredibly  exciting,  and  more  important- 
ly, both  promise  results  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  But  for  lack  of  money,  many  as- 
pects on  these  frontiers  are  lying  dor- 
mant. The  men  and  women  who  probe 
them,  the  research  scientists,  have  all 
they  can  do  Just  to  avoid  dismantling 
their  own  projects  altogether — much  less 
to  expand  into  new  areas. 

Take  for  example,  the  experience  of 
Dr.  Arnold  Lazarow,  who  is  working  with 
beta  cell  cultxutition  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  who  described  his  prob- 
lem In  the  following  way : 

The  funds  for  diabetes  research  which  my 
Department  now  receives  from  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  are  approximately  one 
half  the  amount  we  received  three  years  ago. 
In  May  1973  the  University  of  Minnesota  ap- 
plied for  a  Diabetes  Center  Grant  In  which  a 
major  proportion  of  the  research  activities 
relat*  to  our  research  on  "Islet  Organ  Cul- 
ture/Transplantation." This  grant  (1-P17  AM 
17467)  although  approved  In  November  1973 
for  a  five  year  period  would  provide  a  total 
budget  of  91.468.744  with  (369.627  allocated 
for  the  first  year.  However,  this  grant  has  not 
been  f\inded,  because  of  the  severe  limita- 
tions of  funds  within  the  National  Institute 
for  Arthritis,  Metabolic  and  Digestive  Di- 
seases. I  had  been  Informed  that  It  Is  uncer- 
tain whether  our  grant  wUl  be  funded  before 
September  1974  If  it  Is  funded  at  all. 

We  urgently  need  to  continue  and  expand 
our    studies    on    beta    cell    organ    culture/ 


transplantation  using  human  fetal  pancreas. 
We  have  already  demonstrated  that  human 
Insulin  producing  cells  can  be  selectively 
grown  In  organ  culture.  However,  many 
studies  must  be  carried  out  before  organ 
cultured  beta  ceUs  can  be  transplanted  Into 
human  subjects.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  the 
funds  needed  to  pursue  these  human  studies 
are  not  available  and  that  research  Investiga- 
tions which  may  be  of  great  potential  value 
In  the  treatment  of  human  diabetes  must  be 
delayed  because  of  the  laclc  of  funds. 

Or  of  Dr.  Dudley  Watkins,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut  in  my  own  State: 

When  I  applied  for  funding  from  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  for  support  In 
diabetes  research,  I  asked  for  $66,000  to  run 
my  program.  I  was  one  of  few  applicants  to 
be  funded,  but  aU  I  received  was  «42,000. 
I  found  It  necessary  to  curtail  several  re- 
search projects  for  lack  of  sufficient  funds. 
Thus,  what  I  hoped  to  accomplish  In  two 
years  will  take  four  to  five  years.  In  fact,  It 
was  only  through  the  generous  support  of 
Dr.  Jules  Silver  that  we  were  able  to  carry  out 
several  of  owe  projects  at  the  Marine  Biologi- 
cal Laboratory  In  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts 
where  several  thousand  of  our  research  ani- 
mals are  kept.  I  cun  sure  that  other  research- 
ers have  had  the  same  experience.  What  is 
equally  discouraging  Is  that  many  capable 
and  bright  young  Investigators  were  not 
funded  at  all.  This  situation  can  only  lead 
to  low  morale  among  investigators  and  serve 
to  drive  bright  young  graduate  students  Into 
other  fields. 

Or  of  Dr.  Samuel  Bessman  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  who  de- 
scribes his  success  in  artificial  pancreas 
research: 

All  of  this  work  has  been  done  without 
any  federal  support,  for  preliminary  efforts 
to  obtain  such  support  made  it  quite  clear 
there  was  no  money  available  for  human 
chemical  engineering.  The  NIH  had  enough 
trouble  funding  In  the  old  areas  and  since 
little  money  had  been  spent  on  diabetes  In 
the  past,  less  money  would  now  be  available. 
It  Is  an  onerous  and  time-consuming  task 
to  write  the  intricate  grant  requests  which 
we  have  written  In  the  past  and  It  Is  highly 
disappointing  to  find  them  rejected  by 
groups  In  the  NIH  who  solicit  them  without 
even  having  the  funds  to  pay  In  the  first 
place.  We  have,  therefore,  turned  to  the 
public  for  small  donations  and  to  smaU 
private  funds  for  assistance.  All  of  the  work 
reported  In  the  papers  which  I  enclose  was 
done  through  donations  totalling  approxi- 
mately $30,000  over  a  period  of  almost  2>^ 
years.  I  have  personally  contributed  a  por- 
tion of  that  funding. 

Our  work  would  be  ccmslderably  accelerated 
and  very  much  more  effective  If  we  had 
more  money  but  It  Is  not  worth  wasting 
time,  at  present,  to  seek  It  through  govern- 
ment channels. 

The  theme  spelled  out  by  these 
scientists  is  echoed  throughout  the 
diabetes  research  field.  The  problem  is 
not  manpower:  Estimates  are  that  four 
out  of  five  diabetes  projects  will  be  turned 
down  due  to  lack  of  funds,  and  that 
means  a  loss  of  valuable  research  person- 
nel. The  problem  is  not  technology;  the 
basic  know-how  of  already  established 
fields  should  prove  adequate  when  fitted 
to  the  specific  needs  of  diabetes.  And  the 
problem  is  not  buildings  and  spsMse:  doz- 
ens of  institutes  and  universities  are 
eager  to  host  diabetes  research.  The 
problem  Is  money,  and  nothing  will  bring 
results  faster  than  quick  action  by  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  the  necessary  siuns. 

As  a  vehicle  for  this  fimding,  I  have 
introduced  legislation  for  an  immediate 


appropriation  of  $20  million,  specifically 
earmarked  for  diabetes  research.  This 
amount,  approximately  double  that  to 
be  spent  in  fiscal  year  1974  for  diabetes 
research  by  the  Federal  Government, 
would  shore  up  the  current  research  ef- 
fort and  accelerate  both  artificial  pan- 
creas and  beta  cell  research  progress.  It 
would  avoid  the  dismantling  of  sophis- 
ticated biomedical  research  teams  and 
operations.  It  would  provide  the  support 
needed  to  capitalize  and  expand  on  new 
findings,  thereby  broadening  the  dia- 
betes field.  And  it  would  do  all  this  now, 
when  we  need  it  most. 

And  furthermore,  the  appropriation 
would  make  sound  economic  sense.  Dia- 
betes will  cost  the  American  people  up- 
wards of  $4  billion  this  year.  For  a  small 
Federal  investment — my  $20  million 
emergency  relief  bill  would  amount  to 
Just  $4  per  known  diabetic,  or  less  than 
the  average  diabetic  spends  weekly  on 
medication  and  treatment — we  will  be 
able  to  make  major  strides  toward  wip- 
ing out  not  Mily  this  huge  expense  but 
also  untold  physical  and  emotional 
anguish. 

I  therefore  applaud  the  bill  before  us 
today  as  a  sound  smd  worthy  beginning 
toward  a  diabetes  cure.  But  I  also  urge 
my  colleagues  to  go  a  step  further — to 
Join  me  in  calling  for  nothing  less  than 
a  full  and  immediate  commitment  from 
Congress  to  provide  the  dollars  needed 
to  enable  medical  science  to  score  the 
major  breakthrough  against  diabetes 
which  is  now  so  close  at  hand. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have 
said  previously  in  this  debate  I  know  of 
no  one  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  is  opposed  to  reasonable  measures 
for  research  in  combating  diabetes  as 
well  as  other  diesases  and  afflictions  that 
Jeopardize  human  health. 

A  number  of  years  ago.  Congress  es- 
tablished what  is  now  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health — NIH — for 
the  purpose  of  coordinating  and  financ- 
ing national  programs  for  research, 
treatment  and  cure  of  diseases,  includ- 
ing diabetes. 

Through  the  years  NIH  has  received 
increasing  appropriations  from  Con- 
gress. In  the  curent  fiscal  year  it  is  re- 
ceiving $1,532,000,000  for  research  yet 
here  is  this  legislation  authorizing  an 
additional  $23.5  million  for  diabetes  re- 
search. 

Additionally,  this  bill  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  commission  to  direct 
diabetes  research,  the  very  function 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  vested 
in  NIH. 

I  oppose  this  bill,  not  because  of  lack 
of  concern  for  those  who  are  or  may  be 
afflicted  with  diabetes,  but  because  of 
the  huge  expenditure  already  being 
mtule  for  research  in  the  field  of  human 
afflictions.  If  there  has  been  a  lack  of 
attention  to  diabetes  on  the  part  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  then  leg- 
islation should  have  been  directed  to  that 
situation,  not  to  estatdlshing  still  an- 
other commission  and  adding  another 
$23.5  million  to  the  more  than  $1.5  billion 
already  being  spent. 

The  citizens  of  this  coimtry  cannot 
afford  the  luxury  of  this  kind  of  costly 
duplication. 
Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legisla- 
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tion  before  us  today  will  require  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  establish  a  new  National  Com- 
mission on  Diabetes.  This  17-member 
Commission  is  to  consist  of  the  directors 
of  the  7  Institutes  of  Health  concerned 
with  dial)etes,  6  nongovernmental  scien- 
tific or  health  specialists,  smd  4  public 
members — at  least  2  of  whom  must  be 
diabecics  or  parents  of  diabetics.  Nothing 
could  be  more  significant  for  the  10  mil- 
lion Americans  who  are  now  afflicted  with 
diabetes  or  for  the  325,000  new  diabetics 
recognized  each  year. 

If  the  needs  of  diabetics  are  to  be  met, 
the  Federal  Government  must  expand  its 
role  in  combating  this  disease.  The  com- 
mittee report  states  that  diabetes  is  the 
fifth  leading  cause  of  death  from  disease, 
and  is  the  imderlylng  cause  of  many 
deaths  attributed  to  other  diseases. 

Funding  is  authorized  in  this  bill  for 
diabetes  research  and  training  centers. 
The  bill  also  establishes  an  Inter-Insti- 
tute Diabetes  Mellitus  Coordinating 
Committee  witiiin  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  The  National  Commission  will 
be  required  imder  this  legislation  to 
develop  a  long-range  program  for  co- 
ordinated research  on  all  aspects  of 
diabetes,  including  recommendations 
regarding  organization  of  national  re- 
sources, data  collection  on  diabetes,  the 
education  of  scientists  and  health  man- 
power on  diabetes,  and  programs  for 
diabetes  screening,  detection,  counseling 
and  education. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  bill  will  soon 
be  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  the  House  today  passed  H.R. 
12417,  the  National  Diabetes  Mellitus 
Act.  Last  year,  after  hearing  from  several 
constituents  of  mine  who  either  have 
dial>etes  or  have  loved  ones  who  are  af- 
flicted by  that  disease,  I  joined  several 
of  my  colleagues  in  sponsoring  this  legis- 
lation to  intensify  the  attack  upon  di- 
abetes. 

Diabetes  is  one  of  our  Nation's  major 
health  problems.  Currently,  there  are 
more  than  5  million  Americans  who  are 
afflicted  with  diabetes.  Of  these,  over 
l^/z  million  persons  are  not  aware  that 
they  have  diabetes.  Even  more  unfor- 
tunate is  the  prevalence  of  this  disease 
in  our  country.  It  Is  now  growing  at  a 
rate  of  9  percent  a  year.  Diabetes  is  the 
fifth  leading  cause  of  death  by  disease, 
and  the  second  leading  cause  of  blind- 
ness. Also,  diabetes  is  now  estimated  to 
be  five  times  as  common  among  young 
school  age  children  as  had  been  pre- 
viously thought. 

Although  insulin  has  controlled  the 
more  obvious  symptoms  of  diabetes, 
complications  from  the  disease  have 
often  led  to  the  gradual  deterioration  of 
blood  vessels,  the  retina  of  the  eye,  the 
kidneys,  and  the  nervous  system.  Most 
unfortunately,  there  is  no  known  cure  for 
diabetes,  and  diabetes  research  has  not 
to  date  discovered  its  cause. 

Tlierefore,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
imperative  that  we  develop  a  national 
commitment  aganst  diabetes.  This  com- 
mitment could  most  easily  and  logically 
take  the  form  of  substantially  stepped- 
up  programs  as  envisioned  in  H.R.  12417. 

The  bill  directs  the  head  of  the  Na- 


tional Institutes  of  Health  to  set  up  a 
National  Commission  on  Diabetes  to  de- 
velop a  long-range  plan  for  combating 
diabetes.  Based  upon  a  comprehensive 
study,  this  plan  shall  include  coordina- 
tion of  the  various  diabetes  research 
programs,  and  a  proposal  for  various  lev- 
els of  government  to  provide  programs 
on  diabetes  screening,  detection,  educa- 
tion, and  coimseling.  The  Commission  on 
Diabetes  will  develop  its  long-range  plan, 
and  provide  budget  estimates  for  each 
of  the  NIH  Institutes  participating  in 
the  program. 

H.R.  12417  also  authorizes  $22.5  mil- 
lion for  the  next  3  years  in  which  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  will  develop  centers  for  research, 
training,  and  information  programs  for 
physicians  and  associated  health  per- 
sonnel in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
diabetes  and  its  related  disorders. 

Finally,  the  legislation  orders  the  Di- 
rector of  NIH  to  create  an  Inter-Institute 
Diabetes  Mellitus  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee for  the  massive  research  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  we  need 
a  national  commitment  against  diat)etes. 
H.R.  12417,  National  Diabetes  Mellitus 
Act,  provides  the  tools  for  the  national 
commitment.  I  am  very  encouraged  by  its 
passage  by  this  body  today. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
today  to  support  the  passage  of  H.R. 
12417,  the  National  Diabetes  Mellitus  Act 
of  1974.  This  legislation  is  the  final  ver- 
sion of  H.R.  7440,  a  bill  I  was  proud  to 
have  cosponsored  on  May  2,  1973. 

Diabetes  is  a  national  tragedy  that  has 
gone  imrecognized  for  far  too  long. 
Nearly  10  million  Americans  suffer  from 
diabetes.  It  accounts  for  35,000  deaths 
annually,  making  it  the  fifth  leading 
cause  of  death  in  our  Nation.  In  addition, 
it  is  the  second  leading  cause  of  blind- 
ness in  this  Nation.  With  research  we 
have  discovered  it  to  be  the  underlying 
cause  of  many  other  illnesses  such  as 
heart  disesise,  stroke,  and  kidney  disease. 
It  robs  many  of  our  citizens  of  their  lives 
and  many  more  of  the  opportunity  to  Uve 
full  and  productive  lives. 

The  cure  of  diabetes  Ues  in  our  dedi- 
cation and  coordination  of  our  efforts — 
H.R.  12417  provides  the  diverse  research 
authority  to  enable  coordination  of  such 
areas  as  basic  scientific  knowledge, 
health-care  delivery  systems,  and  meth- 
ods of  prevention,  detection,  and  self- 
help. 

H.R.  12417  is  important  legislation.  It 
expresses  for  the  first  time  a  national 
commitment  against  an  awesome  disease, 
and  it  supports  that  commitment.  Al- 
though I  am  hopeful  that  the  conference 
committee  will  see  fit  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization to  Senate's  authorization 
level  of  $2.5  million,  I  am  proud  to  have 
supported  it  and  am  pleased  with  its  pas- 
sage before  the  House  today. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  H.R.  12417,  a  bill  to  help  in 
the  fight  against  diat)etes,  has  reached 
the  fioor.  Diabetes  is  one  of  our  most 
critical  disesises,  afflicting  5  miUion  Amer- 
icans, sometimes  crippling,  blinding,  or 
even  killing  its  victims.  Although  it  can 
be  treated,  it  is  still  the  fifth  leading 
cause  of  death  from  disease  in  the  Unit- 
ed States. 


Diabetes  strikes  in  varying  Intensities, 
but  even  those  who  have  mild  cases 
lead  a  life  of  frustration  and  discomfort. 
One  of  my  constituents,  writing  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation,  told  me  his  young 
daughter  has  to  receive  a  daily  injection 
of  21  imits  of  insulin  each  morning  be- 
fore breakfast.  Unless  scientists  come  up 
with  an  answer  to  this  puzzling  problem, 
she  will  face  this  unpleasant  routine  for 
the  rest  of  her  life. 

Many  advances  in  the  treatment  of  this 
disease  have  been  made  over  the  years. 
Indeed,  doctors  tell  us  that  science  is 
now  on  the  verge  of  possible  break- 
tiiroughs  in  the  treatment  and  cure  of 
diabetes. 

Yet  unless  the  Federal  Government 
takes  action,  these  breakthroughs  could 
be  years  away.  H.R.  12417  could  be  the 
step  that  puts  us  over  the  top  in  con- 
quering this  crucial  health  problem.  It 
would  provide  the  organization  and  funds 
necessary  to  wage  an  all-out  attack  on 
diabetes;  an  attack  that  if  successful, 
would  ease  the  suffering  of  millions  of 
Americans. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  favorably 
on  this  important  legislation  to  carry 
out  our  national  attack  on  diabetes.  Fu- 
ture generations,  as  well  as  the  5  million 
people  now  suffering  from  the  disease, 
deserve  such  action  on  our  part. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  H.R.  12417,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
groimd  that  a  quorum  is  not  present,  and 
make  the  i)oint  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Memliers. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  380,  nays  6, 
not  voting  46,  as  follows: 


(RoU  No.  06] 

YEAS— 380 

Abdnor 

Breaux 

Cohen 

Abzug 

Breckinridge 

Collier 

Adams 

Brinkley 

Conable 

Addabbo 

Brooks 

Conlan 

Anderson, 

Broomfleld 

Conte 

Calif. 

Brotzman 

Conyers 

Anderson,  ni. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Corman 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Brown.  Mich. 

Cotter 

Andrews, 

Brown.  Ohio 

Coughlin 

N.  Dak. 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Cronin 

Archer 

BroyhiIl,Va. 

Culver 

Arends 

Buchanan 

Daniel.  Dan 

Armstrong 

Burgener 

Daniel,  Robert 

Ashbrook 

Burke,  Mass. 

W..  Jr. 

Ashley 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Daniels, 

Aspin 

Burlison,  B4o. 

Dominick  V. 

Badillo 

Burton 

Danielson 

Bafalls 

Butler 

Davis.  Ga. 

Baker 

Byron 

Dp  vis,  S.C. 

Barrett 

Camp 

Davis.  Wis. 

Bauman 

Carney,  Ohio 

de  la  Oarza 

Beard 

Carter 

Delaney 

Bell 

Casey,  Tex. 

Delleuback 

Bennett 

Cederberg 

Dellums 

Bergland 

Chamberlain 

Denholm 

Bevlll 

Chappell 

Dennis 

Biaggi 

Chlsholm 

Dent 

Blester 

Clancy 

Derwlnski 

Bingham 

Clark 

Devine 

Blackburn 

Clausen, 

Dickinson 

Boggs 

DonH. 

Diggs 

BoUing 

Clawson,  Del 

Dingell 

Bowen 

Clay 

Donohue 

Brademas 

Cleveland 

Downing 

Bray 

Cochran 

Drinaa 
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Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckbardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
UUberg 
Erienbom 
Esch 

Eihleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
rvins,  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Flndley 
Fish 
Fisber 
Kood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 
Ford 
Forsytbe 
Frenzel 
Prey 

Proebltch 
Fulton 
Puqua 
Qaydos 
Oettys 
Oilman 
OiBn 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Orasao 
Oray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Fa. 
Oriaths 
OiOTsr 
Gubser 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Bays 
H*bert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
BUlls 
Hlnshaw 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Hoamer 
Howard 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okls. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kluczynskl 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyros 

Lagomsrslno 
Landrtun 
Latta 
Lent 
Litton 


Collins,  Tex. 
Crane 


Alexander 

Annunzlo 

Blatnik 

Boland 

Brasco 


Long,  La. 

Long,  lid. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

McCloskey 

licColllster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McKwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mabon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

M^ctaer 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

MUford 

Miller 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mltcliell,  N.T. 

MlzeU 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calir. 
Morgan 
MoEber 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Murtha 
Biyers 
Matcher 

N(<lzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Nelil 

Owens 

Parrls 

Paasman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pomge 

Podell 

Powell,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Prltchard 

Quie 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Robison,  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio,  Wyo, 

Roncallo,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

NATS— 6 

Gross 
Landgrebe 


Roush 

Rouaselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Satter&eld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Seiberling 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Bkubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.T. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WlUiam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Steel  man 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Towell,  Nev. 
Treen 
UdaU 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
VanU 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
WUson,  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H.. 

Calif. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Tates 

Totmg,  Alaska 
Toung,  Fla. 
Toung,  Ga. 
Toung.  111. 
Toung,  S.C. 
Toung,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zion 
Zwach 


Rarick 
Bymms 


NOT  VOTING — 46 


Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Carey,  N.T. 
Collins,  ni. 
£)orn 


Fountain 

Praser 

Frelinghuysen 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 


Ooldwater 

Gude 

Hanrahan 

Hogan 

Holtfleld 

Horton 

Jarman 

King 

Leggett 

Lehman 

McClory 


Metcalfe 

Minsball,  Ohio 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Moss 

Murphy,  m. 

Nlz 

O'Brien 

Patman 

Retd 

Reura 

Rooney,  N.T. 


Ryan 

Steed 

Stubblefleld 

Teague 

Waldie 

Whltten 

WUson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wyman 
Tatron 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Whltten. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mrs.  Burke  of  California. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Burke  of 
Florida. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Tatron  with  Mr.  Oude. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Lehman. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  nitnois  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  R«kl  with  Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Mlnshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Hanrahan. 

Mr.  Bolsknd  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Blatnik. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylyanla  with  Mr. 
Charles  Wilson  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  Reuas  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Prellnghuysen. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 

Mr.  STAGOERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2830)  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
provide  for  greater  and  more  effective 
efforts  in  research  and  public  education 
With  regard  to  diabetes  meUitus,  a  similar 
bill  to  that  just  passed  by  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as 
follows: 

8.2830 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Xepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TTiat  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Diabetes  Re- 
search and  Education  Act". 

nmiNeS  and   DECLAZATIOIf  oi>  Fomposx 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

(1)  diabetes  mellltus  is  a  major  health 
problem  In  the  United  States; 

(2)  diabetes  mellltus  is  the  fifth  leading 
cause  of  death  from  disease  and  the  second 
leading  cause  of  blindness  in  the  United 
States; 

<3)  uncontrolled  diabetes  mellltus  signifi- 
cantly decreases  life  expectancy; 

<4)  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  do 
not  have  a  full  understanding  of  the  nature 
and  impact  of  diabetes  meUltus; 

(5)  there  Is  convincing  evidence  that  the 
known  prevalence  of  diabetes  mellltus  has 
increased  dramatically  in  the  past  decade; 

(6)  the  determination  of  the  most  effective 
program  for  discovermg  the  magnitude  of  the 
disease,  its  causes,  cures,  and  treatments 
must  be  given  immediate  attention; 


(7)  there  Is  great  potential  for  advance- 
ment against  diabetes  mellltus  In  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and 
Digestive  Diseases,  of  National  Institutes  of 
Health  in  concert  with  public  and  private 
organizations  capable  of  necessary  research 
and  public  education  in  diabetes  nkeUltus; 
and 

(8)  the  establishment  of  regional  diabetes 
research  and  training  centers  throughout 
the  country  Is  essential  for  the  develop- 
ment of  scientific  information  and  appro- 
priate therapies  to  deal  with  diabetes 
mellltus. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  expand 
the  authority  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and  Digestive  Diseases 
In  order  to  advance  the  national  attack  on 
diabetes  mellltus. 

DIABSTES   PROCRAM 

Sec.  3.  Part  D  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  UJ3.C.  201)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing 
new  sections: 

"NATIONAL   TASK   FORCE   ON   DIABETES 

"Sec.  435.  (a)  The  Secretary  within  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section  shall  establish  a  National  Task  Force 
in  Diabetes  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
task  force)  to  formulate  a  long-range  plan 
to  combat  diabetes  mellltus.  Such  plan  shall 
develop  recommendations  for  ( 1 )  the  utiliza- 
tion and  organization  of  national  resources 
for  that  purpose,  and  (3)  conducting  a  com- 
prehensive study  and  survey  investigating  the 
magnitude  of  diabetes  meUltus,  its  epidemi- 
ology. Its  economic  and  social  consequences, 
and  an  evaluation  of  available  scientific  In- 
formation and  the  national  resources  capable 
of  dealing  with  the  problem.  Such  plan  shall 
also  include  related  endocrine  and  metabolic 
diseases  and  basic  biologic  processes  and 
mechanisms,  the  better  understanding  of 
which  is  essential  to  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  diabetes  mellltus. 

"(b)  The  task  force  shall  also  develop  a 
program  to  expand,  Intensify,  and  coordinate 
the  activities  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and  Digestive  Diseases 
respecting  diabetes  mellltus  and  related  en- 
docrine and  metabolic  diseases.  Such  pro- 
gram shall  be  coordinated  with  the  other 
programs  conducted  or  administered  by  the 
research  Institutes  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  to  the  extent  that  such  institutes 
have  responsibility  respecting  such  diseases. 
Ttie  program  shaU  provide  for — 

"(1)  investigation  in  the  epldemiolofry, 
etiology,  prevention,  and  control  of  diabetes 
mellltus,  including  investigation  into  the 
social,  environmental,  behavioral,  nutri- 
tional, biological,  and  genetic  determinants 
and  Influences  involved  in  the  epidemiology, 
etiology,  prevention,  and  control  of  diabetes 
mellltus: 

"(2)  studies  and  research  Into  the  basic 
biological  processes  and  mechanisms  involved 
in  the  underlying  normal  and  abnormal  phe- 
nomena associated  with  diabetes  mellltus  in- 
cluding abnormalities  of  the  skin,  gastro- 
intestinal tract,  kidneys,  eyes,  and  nervous 
system,  and  shall  also  incliide  evaluation  of 
influences  of  other  endocrine  hormones  on 
the  etiology,  treatment,  and  complications  of 
diabetes  mellltus; 

"(3)  research  into  the  development,  trial, 
and  evaluation  of  techniques  and  drugs 
used  in,  and  approaches  to,  the  diagnosis, 
treatment,  and  prevention  of  diabetes  mel- 
lltus: 

"(4)  establishment  of  programs  that  will 
focus  and  apply  scientific  and  technological 
efforts  Involving  biological,  physical,  and 
engineering  science  to  all  facets  of  diabetes 
meUltus; 

"(6)  establishment  of  programs  for  the 
conduct  and  direction  of  field  studies,  large- 
scale  testing  and  evaluation,  and  demonstra- 
tion of  preventive,  diagnostic,  therapeutic, 
rehablUtatlve,  and  control  approaches  to 
diabetes  mellltus; 
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"(6)  the  education  and  training  of  scien- 
tists, clinicians,  educators,  and  aUled  health 
personnel,  in  the  fields  and  specialties  req- 
uisite to  the  conduct  of  programs  respect- 
ing diabetes  meUltus;  and 

••(7)  s  system  for  the  collection,  analysis, 
and  dissemination  of  all  data  useful  in  the 
prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  dia- 
betes mellltus. 

"(c)  In  the  development  of  the  plan,  re- 
quired under  subsection  (a),  attention  will 
be  g:iveii  to  means  to  assure  continued  de- 
velopment of  knowledge  and  dissemination 
of  such  knowledge  to  the  public,  which 
would  form  the  basis  of  future  advances  in 
the  understanding,  treatment,  and  control 
of  diabetes.  Specific  recommendations  shall 
be  made  on  the  proportion  of  the  effort  de- 
voted to  individual  basic  research  projects 
undertaken  in  the  biomedical  research  labo- 
ratories of  this  Nation. 

"(d)  The  Task  Force  shall  be  composed  of 
ten  members  who  are  eminently  qualified  to 
serve  on  such  Task  Force,  as  follows: 

"(1)  six  members  shall  be  scientists  or 
physicians  representing  the  various  special- 
ties and  disciplines  involving  diabetes  mel- 
lltus and  related  endocrine  and  metabolic 
diseases;  and 

"(2)  four  members  from  the  general  pub- 
lic, two  of  whom  shall  be  parents  of  children 
suffering  from  diabetes  mellltus. 

"(e)  (1)  The  Task  Force  shall  publish  and 
transmit  to  the  Congress  an  Interim  report 
within  six  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section  and  a  final  report  not 
later  than  three  months  thereafter.  Such 
report  shall  contain  a  national  program  as 
required  by  subsection  (b) . 

"(2)  The  Task  Force  may  hold  such  hear- 
ings, take  such  testimony,  and  sit  and  act 
at  such  times  and  places  as  the  Task  Force 
deems  advisable  to  develop  a  national  pro- 
gram to  eradicate  dial>ete6  mellltus. 

"(f)  The  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
for  Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and  Digestive  Dis- 
eases shall — 

"(1)  designate  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
such  Institute  to  act  as  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Task  Force;  and 

"(2)  make  available  to  the  Task  Force  such 
staff,  information,  and  other  assistance  as 
it  may  require. 

"(g)  Members  of  the  Task  Force  who  are 
officers  or  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  serve  as  members  of  the  Task 
Force  without  compensation  in  addition  to 
that  received  in  their  regular  public  employ- 
ment. Members  of  the  Task  Force  who  are  not 
officers  or  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  each  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  $100  per  day  for  each  day  they  are 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  their  duties 
as  members  of  the  Task  Force.  All  members 
of  the  Task  Force  shall  be  entitled  to  reim- 
bursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  as  members  of 
the  Task  Force. 

"(h)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section 
$500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  and  such  sums  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

"IMPLEMENTATION    ON   DIABETES    PROGRAM 

"Sec.  436.  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after 
the  Task  Force  submits  its  report  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  (as  required  un- 
der section  435) ,  the  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  for  Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and  Di- 
gestive Diseases  shaU,  through  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  submit 
to  the  President  for  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  outlining  the  action  required 
and  the  staff  requirements  to  carry  out  the 
recommended  program  with  a  request  for 
such  additional  appropriations  (including  in- 
creased authorizations)  m  such  amounts  as 
may  be  required  to  pursue  immediately  the 
full  implementation  of  the  program  recom- 


mended by  the  Task  Force  for  which  reg- 
ularly appropriated  funds  are  not  available. 

"DIABETES  EProEMIOLOGT  PREVENTION  AND  CON- 
TROL PROCRAM 

"Sec.  437.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and  Di- 
gestive Diseases,  under  policies  established 
by  the  Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  and  after  consultation  with  the  Ad- 
visory CouncU  (established  under  section 
434(b)),  shall  establish  programs  as  neces- 
sary In  cooperation  with  other  Federal  health 
agencies.  State,  local,  and  regional  public 
health  agencies,  and  nonprofit  private  health 
agencies,  in  the  epidemiology,  prevention, 
control,  and  evaluation  of  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  diabetes,  appropriately  empha- 
sizing the  prevention,  control,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  of  such  diseases  in  children. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  approprl- 
prlated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1977. 

"NATIONAL  DIABETES  RESEARCH   AND  TRAINING 
CENTERS 

"Sec.  438.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and  Diges- 
tive Diseases,  under  policies  established  by 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  after  consultation  with  the  Ad- 
visory Council  (established  under  section 
434(b))  and  consistent  with  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  task  force,  will  provide  for  the 
development  of  research  said  training  centers 
for  the  study  of  diabetes  and  related  endo- 
crine and  metabolic  disorders.  Such  centers 
shall  be  established  geographlcaUy  on  the 
basis  of  population  density  throughout  the 
Nation  in  an  environment  with  proven  re- 
search capabilities.  A  center  may  utilize  the 
facilities  of  one  Institution  or  could  be 
formed  from  a  consortium  of  cooperating  In- 
stitutions. Each  center  shall  encompass  the 
research  and  training  continuum  from 
fundamental  studies  to  applied  clinical  In- 
vestigation and  education  of  physicians  and 
allied  health  personnel  in  optimal  methods 
of  diagnosing  and  treating  diabetes  and  Its 
complications.  Each  center  shall  develop  ef- 
fective mechanisms  for  training  biomedical 
investigators  needed  for  research  into  dia- 
betes and  related  diseases,  clinicians  and  al- 
lied health  personnel  to  deal  with  funda- 
mental and  clinical  problems  presented  by 
diabetes  and  its  complications.  Each  center 
shall  also  develop  effective  mechanisms  for 
disseminating  contemporary  information 
about  diabetes  to  physicians  and  allied  health 
personnel  who  provide  primary  care  for  pa- 
tients with  diabetes  that  live  in  the  geo- 
graphic area  served  by  the  center. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  $10,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  $15,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  $20,- 
000,000  for  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1977, 

"ASSOCIATE    DIRECTOR    FOR    DIABETES 

"Sec.  439.  (a)  There  is  established  within 
the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis,  Metabo- 
lism, and  Digestive  Diseases  the  position  of 
Associate  Director  for  Diabetes  who  shall  re- 
poi^  directly  to  the  Director  of  such  Institute 
and  who,  tinder  the  supervision  of  the  Di- 
rector of  such  Institute,  shall  be  responsible 
for  programs  with  regard  to  diabetes  within 
such  Institute. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and  Digestive 
Diseases  working  through  the  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Diabetes  shall  (1)  carry  out  pro- 
grams of  support  for  research  and  training 
In  the  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treatment 
of  diabetes  mellltus  and  related  endocrine 
and  metabolic  diseases,  and  (2)  establish  pro- 
grams of  evaluation,  planning,  and  dissemi- 
nation of  knowledge  related  to  research  and 
training  in  diabetes  mellltus  and  related  en- 
docrine and  metabolic  diseases. 


"DIABETES    COORDINATING     COMMITTEE 

"Sec.  439A.  In  order  to  better  coordinate 
the  total  National  Institutes  of  Health  re- 
search activities  relating  to  diabetes  mellltus, 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  shall  establish  an  Inter-Instltute 
Diabetes  MeUltus  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee. This  committee  will  be  composed  of 
representatives  who  can  speak  for  each  of 
the  institutes  and  divisions  Involved 
In  diabetes-related  research.  The  commit- 
tee will  be  chaired  by  the  Associate  Director 
for  Diabetes.  Such  committee  will  prepare  a 
report  as  soon  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year  as  possible  for  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  detailing  the  work 
of  the  committee  in  coordinating  the  re- 
search activities  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  relating  to  diabetes  mellitus  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year. 

"INTERAGENCY    TECHNICAL    COMMITTEE 

"Sec.  439B.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish an  Interagency  Technical  Committee  on 
Diabetes  Mellltus  which  shall  be  responsible 
for  coordinating  those  aspects  of  all  Federal 
health  programs  and  activities  relating  to 
diabetes  mellltus  to  assure  the  adequacy  and 
technical  soundness  of  such  programs  and 
activities  and  to  provide  for  the  full  com- 
munication and  exchange  of  Information 
necessary  to  maintain  adequate  coordination 
of  such  programs  and  activities. 

"(b)  The  Director  and  Associate  Director 
for  Diabetes  of  the  National  Institute  on 
Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and  Digestive  Diseases 
respectively  of  the  committee,  and  the  com- 
mittee shall  Include  representation  from  all 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  whose 
programs  involve  health  functions  or  respon- 
sibilities as  determined  by  the  Secretary.". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY   MR.  STAGGERS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Staggers  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  S.  2830  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  provisions  contained  in  H.R. 
12417  as  passed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  require  the  development  of  a 
long-range  plan  to  advance  the  nationtil 
attack  on  diabetes  mellitus,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  12417)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  right  be- 
fore the  vote  reported  on  H.R.  12417.  I 
was  called  from  the  Chamber  and  did  not 
return  in  time  to  vote.  Had  I  been  pres- 
ent, I  would  have  voted  in  the  afifirma- 
tive. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  wliich  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material  on  the  two 
bills  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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NUTRITION     PROGRAM     FOR     THE 
ELDERLY 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
<H.R.  11105)  to  amend  title  Vn  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  relating  to  the  nu- 
trition program  for  the  elderly  to  provide 
authorization  of  appropriations,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H^  11105 

Be  it  enacted  ftjr  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rejtreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
flrst  sentence  of  section  708  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  la  amended  by  striking  out  the 
word  "and"  before  "flSCOOCOOO"  and  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  a  comma  and  the 
following:  ■•»150.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  $200,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  9250,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1877". 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  «Mr. 
Brademas)  . 

Mr.  BRADEIMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  11105.  a  bill  to  extend 
for  3  years  title  VII  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  which  provides  for  a  nutrition 
program  for  Americans  aged  60  and 
over. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  at  the  outset  pay 
tribute  to  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Florida,  the  Honorablie  Claude 
Pepper,  who  first  sponsored  thi?  program 
in  Congress,  and  who  has  ag^in  in  the 
93d  Congress  been  a  leader  in.khe  effort 
to  expand  upon  and  improvetthis  pro- 
gram which  means  so  much  to  eur  elder- 
ly citizens.  i 

I  want  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  |o  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  gentldiaan  from 
Kentucky,  the  chairman  of  thelCommit- 
tee  on  Education  and  Labor,  t^e  Honor- 
able Carl  D.  Perkins;  and  tile  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota,  the  racing  mi- 
nority member  of  the  commfttee,  the 
Honorable  Albert  Qtttc,  both  Itf  whom 
have  worked  diligently  to  get  tftis  meas- 
ure through  the  committee.      | 

And  I  should  also  say  a  word  sbout  the 
ranking  minority  member  oflthe  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  frc^  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  EsHKLMAN,  and  §bout  an- 
other gentleman  from  Florida.|the  Hon- 
orable William  Lehman,  as  «^11  as  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho,  the  fionorable 
Orval  Hansen,  who  have  shown  their 
deep  commitment  to  program^to  better 
the  lives  of  the  elderly,  including  the 
nutrition  program  which  we  art  here  to- 
day considering.  I  wish  also  to^rommend 
the  gentlewoman  from  Connec||cut,  Mrs. 
Grasso.  and  the  gentleman  aom  New 
York.  Mr.  Peyser,  for  their  conmbutions 
to  this  legislation.  | 

■ACKCaOOND  I 

Mr.  ^leaker,  the  nutrition  program  for 
the  elderly,  enacted  into  law  is  1972  by 
Public  Law  92-248.  initially  b^an  as  a 
demonstration  program  under  Ihe  Older 
Americans  Act.  I 

The  program  is  designed  Ui  provide 


Americans  aged  60  and  over,  and  In  par- 
ticular the  needy  elderly,  with  one.  hot, 
nutritious  meal  a  day.  5  days  a  week.  In 
a  community  setting. 

And  I  should  stress,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
although  the  nutritional  aspects  of  this 
program  are  important  in  that  better 
diet  improves  the  health  of  the  elderly. 
the  nutrition  program  also  makes  it  pos- 
sible few  older  people  to  obtain  a  window 
on  the  world  by  providing  them  the  op- 
pwtimity  to  meet  with  other  senior  citi- 
zens who  share  their  interests. 

I  regret  to  tell  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  only  today  is  the  program 
beginning  to  be  fully  implemented. 

For  although  the  President  in  1973  re- 
quested the  full  $100  million  authorized 
for  the  nutrition  program,  he  vetoed, 
first,  the  1973  Labor- HEW  appropria- 
tions measure,  which  included  the  funds 
for  this  program. 

And  since,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  nutrition 
program  had  never  previously  been 
funded,  the  continuing  resolutions  which 
provided  authority  for  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
continue  its  existing  programs  did  not 
allow  the  nutrition  program  to  get  off 
the  ground. 

Not  until  a  subsequent  supplemental 
appropriations  measure  was  signed  into 
law  on  July  1,  1973,  were  the  fiscal  1973 
funds  made  available  for  the  nutrition 
program,  and  that  supplemental  in- 
cluded a  provision  mal^g  the  fimds 
available  until  December  31,  1973. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  tell  my 
colleagues,  as  well,  that  the  fiscal  year 
1974  Labor-HEW  appropriations  meas- 
ure signed  into  law  included  $104.8  mil- 
Uon  for  nuti'ition  programs  funded  un- 
der the  Older  Americans  Act. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Even  with  these  delays,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Administration  on  Aging  has  al- 
ready been  able  to  report  significant 
progress  with  respect  to  the  nutrition 
program. 

For  within  a  month  after  receiving 
the  fiscal  year  1973  appropriation  on 
July  1.  1973,  the  Adninistration  on  Ag- 
ing allotted  the  $99.6  milUon  to -each 
of  the  States. 

And  by  December  31,  1973,  when  au- 
thority to  expend  the  fimds  expired,  each 
of  the  States  had  allocated  its  funds  to 
665  nutrition  projects. 

By  February  1,  of  this  year,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  pleased  to  tell  my  colleagues, 
80,970  meals  were  being  served  daily  to 
Americans  aged  60  and  over. 

And  by  March  31,  199,529  meals  will  be 
served  daily,  and  we  anticipate  that  by 
June  30  of  this  year  212,000  meals  will 
be  the  total  served  each  day. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging's  statistics  indicate  that 
70  percent  of  the  meals  served  are  di- 
rected toward  persons  below  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau's  poverty  threshold,  and  37 
percent  of  the  recipients  are  members  of 
minority  groups. 

AirrnoaisATioN 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  us  today 
simply  extends  for  3  years  the  nutrition 
program  for  the  elderly  and  provides 
for  modest  increases  in  the  appropria- 
ticMis  authorized  totahng,  over  the  3 
years,  $600  million. 


The  $600  million.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  di- 
vided as  follows: 

For  fiscal  year  1975,  the  bill  authorizes 
$150  million,  which  we  estimate  will  pro- 
vide 319,277  meals  per  day; 

For  fiscal  year  1976.  the  bill  authorizes 
$200  million,  which  we  estimate  will  pro- 
vide 425,702  meals  per  day;  and 

For  fiscal  year  1977,  the  bill  authorizes 
$250  million  which  would  provide  532,128 
meals  per  day. 

INFLATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  take  just  a  minute 
to  comment  upon  the  modest  increases 
in  authorizations  included  in  H.R.  11105. 

We  provided  these  Increases,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  we  felt,  first,  that  even 
given  the  difficulties  the  program  has 
experienced  in  its  first  years,  it  has  still 
proven  to  be  an  overwhelming  success. 

For  the  testimony  of  participants  in 
the  programs — the  elderly  beneficiaries 
themselves,  as  well  as  project  directors, 
advocates  for  the  elderly,  and  the  ad- 
ministration, clearly  indicated  over- 
whelming approval  for,  and  support  of. 
the  nutrition  program  for  the  elderly. 

But  I  want  to  tell  my  colleagues,  also, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  increases  author- 
ized by  this  bill  are  needed  if  we  are  to 
begin  to  make  good  on  our  promises  to 
America's  elderly  citizens. 

For  the  astonishing  and  unprecedented 
inflation  which  we  have  been  witnessing 
in  this  society  has.  not  surprisingly,  al- 
ready had  a  severe  impact  on  the  nutri- 
tion program — and  we  anticipate  further 
corrosive  effects  of  Inflation  upon  the 
projects  funded  under  title  VII. 

Indeed,  I  should  tell  my  colleagues  that 
although  early  in  1973  the  administration 
estimated  that  the  1973  appropriation 
would  provide  250,000  meals  daily,  infla- 
tion is  taking  food  from  the  mouths  of 
the  elderly.  For  the  latest  estimates  indi- 
cate a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
meals  that  will  be  served  to  a  new  total 

of  212,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  commonsense  tells  us  that 
inflation  will  cwitinue  to  keep  its  hand 
in  our  pockets. 

Indeed.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  my  great  sur- 
prise, members  of  the  administration  ap- 
pear ready  to  admit  that  hard  times  lie 
ahead. 

Take  the  testimony  of  John  T.  Dunlop, 
Director  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council, 
before  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  on  March  6. 

Said  Mr.  Dunlop: 

The  Inflation  in  the  prices  of  primary  com- 
modities in  1973-74  has  been  worldwide,  un- 
expected, and  beyond  the  range  of  previous 
experience. 

And  he  continued,  citing  one  of  the 
primary  commodities  which  significantly 
affects  the  price  we  pay  for  food  in  the 

supermarket: 

The  cash  price  of  No.  1  Hard  Red  Winter 
Wheat  at  Kansas  City  on  February  25,  1974. 
was  $6.19  a  bushel,  the  highest  price  re- 
corded. Prior  to  1972,  the  highest  price  was 
$2.97  In  December  1947. 

Concluded  Mr.  Dunlop: 

The  fun  range  of  primary  commodities — 
feed  grains,  fibers,  metals,  and  energy — 
have  reflected  a  virulent  price  Inflation  this 
past  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  "virulent  price  infla- 
tion" described  by  Mr.  I>unlop  had  al- 
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ready,  this  past  year,  taken  38,000  meals, 
each  day,  from  the  elderly. 

And  given  the  rather  shocking  price 
increases  for  primary  products  cited  by 
the  administration's  Cost  of  Living  Di- 
rector, we  would  be  engaging  in  wishful 
thinking  if  we  anticipate  that  inflation 
will  cease  in  the  short  term. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  thought 
it  prudent  to  provide  for  increased  au- 
thorizations in  HJl.  11105. 

OVEHWHZLMINC   STTPPORT 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  us  today 
has  the  overwhelming  support  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

It  was  reported  out  of  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  chair,  by  a  unanimous  voice 
vote. 

It  was  reported  out  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  imanimously. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Mr.  Caspar  Weinberger,  in 
spealOng  of  the  nutrition  for  the  elderly 
program,  wrote  in  a  letter  to  former 
Commissioner  of  the  Administration  on 
Aging,  John  Martin: 

I  would  like  to  assure  you  that  the  Admin- 
istration would  under  no  circumstances  start 
such  a  substantial  program  and  then  propose 
It  to  lapse.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  there  is 
equally  strong  support  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  for  H.R.  11105. 

I  should  like  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  ,  the  original 
$I>onsor  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  have 
been  the  original  author  of  the  present 
bill  and  to  have  been  associated  in  the 
authorship  of  this  bill  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Brademas)  and  others  who  support  this 
worthy,  very  meritorious  measure. 

There  are  literally  millions  of  elderly 
Americans  who  do  not  get  enough  food 
to  eat  every  day.  This  bill  is  not  going 
to  buy  all  of  the  food  that  all  of  those 
needy  people  should  have,  but  it  is  a  good 
beginning  towsurd  that  kind  of  a  program. 

This  legislation  not  only  provides  at 
least  one  good  meal  a  day  for  the  elderly, 
it  provides  transportation  to  the  site  of 
the  meals  or  for  meals  being  sent  to  their 
homes  if  they  are  not  able  to  get  out.  It 
also  contemplates  that  there  should  be, 
in  connection  with  the  meals,  a  place 
where  there  would  be  social  services  ren- 
dered, recreational  opportunities  pro- 
vided, and  educational  and  cultural  ad- 
vantages enjoyed. 

This  bill  envisages,  in  short,  tliat 
eventually  these  places  where  the  meals 
are  served  will  be,  in  effect,  clubs  for 
older  people,  where  they  can  receive  en- 
joyment and  stimulation  as  well  as 
nourishing  food.  We  know  that  simply 
providing  a  hot  mead  for  a  person  does 
not  appreciably  alter  a  person's  lifestyle. 
But  providing  the  meal  in  a  congenial 
social  setting  and  exposing  the  elderly 
to  other  activities  such  as  casework, 
health  services,  recreation  and  leisure 
time    activities,   can   appreciably   alter 


their  lives  and  enable  them  to  remain 
self-reliant  and  independent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  to  provide  for  a 
very  modest  extension  and  expansion  of 
the  nutrition  program  for  the  elderly  for 
the  next  3  years. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  distinguished  chsur- 
man  of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky   (Mr.  Perkins). 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  11105  as  amended 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Initially,  I  want  to  compliment  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  John  Brademas, 
chairman  of  the  Select  Subcommittee 
on  Education.  A  great  deal  of  time  and 
activity  of  the  select  subcommittee  has 
been  devoted  to  bettering  the  lives  of  the 
elderly.  Under  the  competent  and  dedi- 
cated leadership  of  John  Brademas,  the 
subcommittee  has  carefully  monitored 
the  implementation  of  the  comprehen- 
sive legislation  for  older  Americans  en- 
acted last  year.  The  determined  and 
careful  manner  in  which  the  subcom- 
mittee has  carried  out  its  responsibilities 
is  an  excellent  example  of  how  oversight 
should  be  handled  bv  the  Congress. 

The  program  that  will  be  extended  by 
the  legislation  being  considered  here  to- 
day is  a  better  program  because  of  the 
continuing  attention  and  study  Chair- 
man Brademas  and  his  subcommittee 
have  given  as  the  nutrition  program  has 
developed  in  the  last  2  years  I  want  to 
congratulate  not  only  Chairman  Brade- 
mas but  also  the  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
for  their  work. 

I  would  be  remiss,  however,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  did  not  also  mention  the  sig- 
nificant role  our  colleague  from  Florida — 
Mr.  Pepper — has  played  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  program.  He  was  the  original 
sponsor  of  legislation  to  establish  a  nu- 
trition program  for  our  senior  citizens. 
His  foresight  in  seeing  the  need  for  this 
kind  of  program  is  matched  only  by  his 
continuing  interest  in  and  strong  sup- 
port for  the  nutrition  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  simple  bill  and 
it  is  one  in  which  every  Member  of  this 
body  can  concur.  There  is  absolutely  no 
quarrel  with  the  proposed  extension  of 
this  program — ^that  the  program  be  ex- 
tended has  been  imiversally  accepted. 

With  regard  to  the  length  of  the  ex- 
tension, I  am  in  full  accord  with  the  com- 
mittee bill,  which  extends  the  program 
for  3  years.  To  do  less  would  in  my  judg- 
ment raise  serious  questions  regarding 
the  Federal  commitment  in  this  area. 
It  is  important  that  the  Congress  express 
its  desire  to  continue  the  program  and  to 
provide  it  with  stability.  In  proposing  the 
3 -year  extension,  we  will  provide  needed 
stability  and  continuity  to  a  program 
which  we  support  because  of  its  docu- 
mented benefits  to  elderly  citizens  in 
greatest  need. 

As  to  the  authorizations  proposed,  we 
should  know  first  that  the  proposed  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1975  is  the 
same  as  the  fiscal  jrear  1974  authoriza- 
tion—$150,000,000.  "nie  adminlstoation 


has  requested  for  fiscal  year  1975  an  ap- 
propriation of  $100,000,000.  The  pro- 
posed authorization  is  in  excess  of  this 
but  I  believe  it  is  wise  and  justified. 
As  detailed  in  the  committee  report,  this 
program  is  very  vulnerable  to  inflation- 
ary trends,  particularly  insofar  as  basic 
costs  are  related  to  the  price  of  food 
and  the  cost  of  transportation. 

We  all  know  of  tlie  spiraling  inflation- 
ary rates  for  both  items.  It  is,  therefore, 
important  and,  in  my  view,  necessary 
that  there  be  sufficient  flexibility  in  the 
authorization  figure  to  allow  for  nec- 
essary increases. 

The  subsequent  authorizations  of 
$200,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976  and 
$250,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977  are,  in- 
deed, justified  not  only  because  the  pro- 
gram should  be  expanded  to  reach  more 
needy  elderly  citizens,  but  also  in  view 
of  what  appears  to  be  continued  in- 
creasing costs  for  food  and  transporta- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  this  bill  and  accordingly,  I  urge  all 
Members  of  this  House  to  support  this 
measure. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Hechler). 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  for  bringing  out  tliis  bill  and  for 
his  leadership  in  connection  with  it,  a 
bill  which  means  so  much  to  the  people 
of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in 
supi>ort  of  HJl.  11105  which  is  providing 
hot  meals  for  the  elderly  in  33  of  West 
Virginia's  55  counties.  Right  now,  760 
West  Virginians  are  receiving  hot  meals 
under  the  program  which  will  be  ex- 
panded in  the  next  several  months  to 
feed  1,700  residents  in  the  Mountain 
State.  Our  State  received  $934,000  in 
Federal  fimds  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  program,  which  includes  Meals  on 
Wheels,  operates  71  feeding  centers  in 
West  Virginia.  The  meals,  prepared  at  a 
cost  of  80  cents  to  $1.40,  are  avsdlable 
free  to  elderly  citizens  and  at  costs  rang- 
ing from  as  little  as  10  cents  to  50  or  60 
cents  depending  on  the  abUity  to  pay. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  people  aged 
60  and  over,  together  with  their  spouses, 
are  eligible  for  this  nutrition  program, 
and  there  is  no  meaivi  test.  Also,  this  leg- 
islation provides  a  portion  of  money  to 
transport  the  people  to  the  meal  centers 
or  the  meals  to  the  people.  This  is  high- 
ly important  in  West  Virginia  because 
of  a  lack  of  sufficient  public  transporta- 
tion facilities. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  this  program 
wliich  operates  under  the  West  Virginia 
Commission  on  Aging  in  my  State,  with 
two  senior  citizens  groups  and  10  com- 
munity action  programs  handling  the 
programs  in  the  various  counties  includ- 
ing Cabell,  Wayne,  Logan,  Raleigh,  Mer- 
cer, and  Mingo  in  my  congressional 
district. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  approval  of  this 
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bUl,  HJl.  11105,  which  would  extend  for 
three  years  the  authorization  for  title 
Vn  of  the  Older  Americans  Act — the 
program  of  nutrition  for  the  elderly.  As 
the  ranking  Republican  member  on  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  this  legisla- 
tion, I  support  this  program  wholeheart- 
edly. 

After  a  number  of  years  of  very  suc- 
cessful pilot  projects  providing  assist- 
ance for  local  nutrition  programs  for 
persons  60  years  of  age  or  older,  the 
Congress  in  1972  enacted  title  vn  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  with  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $100  million  for  fiscal  1973  and 
$150  million  for  fiscal  1974.  The  Presi- 
dent requested  and  the  Congress  appro- 
priated the  full  authorization  for  fiscal 
1973,  but  in  the  absence  of  final  enact- 
ment of  an  appropriations  act  for  fiscal 

1973,  the  funds  never  became  available. 
However,  a  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  was  enacted  late  in  1973  providing 
$100  million  which  was  made  available 
until  December  31,  1973,  and  the  pro- 
gram was  able  to  get  started.  $104.8  mil- 
lion has   been   appropriated   for   fiscal 

1974.  Despite  this  slow  start  in  Federal 
funding,  the  program  is  now  off  to  a 
good  start  because  of  the  experience 
which  had  been  built  up  at  the  local  level 
and  because  of  the  very  determined  and 
skillful  administration  of  Dr.  Arthur  S. 
Flemmlng,  the  former  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,^  who  is 
now  Commissioner  on  Aging  in  that 
department. 

In  1973  we  completely  rewrote  the 
Older  Americans  Act  to  provide  more 
support  and  more  encouragement  of 
State  and  local  efforts  to  provide  services 
for  older  Americans.  The  keysfpne  of 
the  new  act  is  title  HI  which  reoi^anizes 
the  State  delivery  systems  for  providing 
these  services  and  makes  subcfantlal 
Federal  assistance  available  on  a  {egular 
basis,  rather  than  through  support  for 
pilot  projects.  Title  Vn — the  n^itrition 
program — is  closely  tied  into  the  new 
title  m  and  is  probably  the  most  impor- 
tant component  of  comprehensi)^  serv- 
ices for  the  elderly. 

The  objective  of  providing  one  hot 
meal  a  day  in  a  social  setting— and  of 
"Meals  on  Wheels"  services  for  those  who 
cannot  leave  their  homes — serves  more 
than  a  nutritional  need.  The  nutritional 
needs,  and  particularly  of  needy  older 
persons,  are  particularly .  great.  It  is 
widely  recognized  that  older  persons  as  a 
group  are  particularly  vulnerable  to  poor 
nutrition.  But  this  program  also  serves 
social,  medical,  and  informational  needs 
irtiich  for  many  senior  citizens  are 
critical  to  their  well-being.  It  provides  a 
focal  point  for  the  delivery  at  other 
services. 

We  probably  have  just  scratched  the 
surface  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
elderly  for  nutritional  and  related  pro- 
grams, and  It  is  important  that  we  con- 
tinue the  authorization  for  title  Vn  for 
several  years  at  a  time  and  at  adequate 
authorization  levels  in  order  to  give  it  a 
sense  of  continuity  and  priority  which 
will  reassure  people  at  the  State  and  local 
level  of  continued  Federal  interest.  We 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  funds  generate  additional  publle 


and  private  support  at  the  local  level, 
and  that  this  is  very  largely  a  volunteer 
program  in  terms  of  the  actual  delivery 
of  services. 

Therefore,  I  see  no  problem  at  all  with 
the  authorization  levels  in  this  bill.  The 

1975  authorization  is  held  at  the  1974 
level  of  $150  million,  with  increases  to 
$200  million  and  $250  million  for  fiscal 

1976  and  1977.  This  allows  room  for  an 
orderly  growth  in  the  program,  which 
today  is  serving  only  200,000  persons  on  a 
regular  basis,  and  also  for  the  effects  of 
inflation  which  are  being  felt  rather 
sharply  in  food  prices.  An  imknown  fac- 
tor in  possible  cost  increases  in  the  pro- 
gram is  the  effect  of  fuel  shortages  on 
the  availability  of  volunteers  to  work  in 
these  programs.  My  information  is  that 
27  percent  of  the  projects  are  reporting 
a  severe  impact  on  the  number  of  volun- 
teers available  due  to  gasoline  shortages. 
Hopefully  this  is  a  short-term  sitiiation, 
but  we  must  be  prepared  for  contin- 
gencies. As  I  have  said,  this  program 
relies  very  heavily  on  volunteers,  and 
that  is  one  of  Its  strengths. 

For  these  reasons,  and  because  this  Is 
one  of  the  very  effective  things  we  are 
doing  to  help  those  who  richly  deserve 
our  encom-agement,  help,  and  respect,  I 
lu-ge  speedy  enactment  of  H.R.  11105. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie). 

Mr.  QDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  HJl.  11105,  which  would  extoid 
for  3  years  the  authorization  for  the 
nutrition  for  the  elderly  program  author- 
ized by  title  vn  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act. 

This  will  extend  the  authorization  for 
this  program  2  years  beyond  the  expira- 
tion of  the  rest  of  that  fM:t.  There  has 
been  this  2-year  gap  between  the  two 
since  we  added  title  VU  in  1972 — the  year 
the  rest  of  the  act  expired — with  a  2-year 
authorization  for  1973  and  1974.  I  hope 
that  when  we  extend  the  rest  of  the  act 
we  make  all  of  these  programs  cotermi- 
nous, but  I  do  not  believe  that  our  fail- 
ure to  do  so  is  any  objection  to  this  bill. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  administration 
did  suggest  a  simple  1-year  extension  of 
title  vn,  there  is  no  suggestion  that  this 
will  not  be  an  ongoing  activity,  and  I  feel 
that  State  and  local  people  who  run  the 
nutrition  program — very  heavily  throufi^ 
the  help  of  unpaid  volunteers — need  the 
assiu-ance  of  continued  supi>ort  that  this 
3-year  extension  provides. 

Similarly,  for  the  reasons  which  have 
been  discussed  already  and  are  outlined 
in  the  committee's  report,  I  see  no  ob- 
jection to  increases  in  the  authorization 
for  fiscal  1976  and  1977.  The  fiscal  1975 
authorization  of  $150  million  remains 
imchanged  from  that  of  1974 — imder 
which  we  have  appropriated  $104.8  mil- 
lion. We  need  to  allow  for  an  orderly  ex- 
pansion of  this  program.  When  we  first 
authorized  $100  million  for  it  for  fiscal 
1973,  for  example,  there  was  nothing  in 
the  budget  for  it  other  than  continued 
support  for  pilot  projects — but  the 
President  amended  that  budget  to  re- 
quest the  full  $100  million  authorization. 
Not  <mly  do  we  need  an.orderly  expan- 
sion of  this  program,  but  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  we  need  to  be  able  to  take 
account  of  inflation  in  costs  and  of  the 


possible  Impact  of  gasoline  shortages  on 
the  availability  of  volimteers. 

This  program  has  been  tested  over  a 
period  of  years  all  across  the  Nation  in 
iirban  and  rural  settings  and  has  proved 
to  be  an  extremely  useful  instrument 
for  the  delivery  of  a  wide  range  of  serv- 
ices to  the  elderly — and  particularly  to 
those  living  on  meager  incomes.  Our  1973 
amendments  to  the  Older  Americans  Act 
closely  keyed  title  vn  nutritional  services 
to  the  whole  range  of  services  sun- 
ported  under  title  m  of  that  act  and  pro- 
vided through  State  and  area  programs. 
Since  the  provision  of  nutritional  serv- 
ices frequently  is  the  focal  point  for  pro- 
viding other  needed  assistance,  the  in- 
tegration of  these  efforts  and  their  co- 
ordination is  extremely  Important.  I 
think  that  Commissioner  Flemmlng  and 
his  staff  at  the  Administration  on  Aging 
have  been  doing  an  admirable  job  of 
helping  the  States  to  bring  this  about. 
But  much  more  effort  is  needed. 

And  I  would  like  to  make  a  point  about 
that  greater  effort  which  I  think  needs 
stressing;  and  that  is  that  the  Federal 
Government  alone,  and  Federal  funds 
alone,  will  not  reach  all  the  elderly  who 
need  the  kind  of  services  encouraged  im- 
der  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

Precise  figures  by  congressional  dis- 
trict are  not  available,  but  by  the  best 
analysis  I  can  msike  there  are  at  least 
15,000  persons  in  my  district  who  are  60 
years  of  age  or  older  and  whose  income 
falls  below  the  poverty  level.  Yet  this 
year  we  shall  reach  only  about  250  indi- 
viduals in  my  district  with  the  nutrition 
program  with  an  expenditure  of  $45,000 
in  Federal  fimds  and  $5,000  in  locsJ 
fimds — with  an  additional  $9,100  avail- 
able as  Income  from  the  program  from 
those  recipients  who  p>ay  for  meals.  Ob- 
viously, we  could  increase  the  Federal 
fimds  many  times  and  not  reach  all  the 
people  who  are  in  need  of  such  assist- 
ance. 

Theref(»«,  it  is  very  Important  that  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible  Federal 
funds  be  utilized  to  stimulate  public  and 
private  action  at  the  State  and  local 
level.  I  think  that  Is  one  of  the  things 
our  committee  should  examine  rather 
carefully  when  we  again  review  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Older  Americans  Act — the 
extent  to  which  this  has  occurred.  Ttiis 
is  one  of  the  objectives  of  the  present 
act,  but  I  think  that  in  terms  of  provid- 
ing services  to  all  who  may  need  them 
it  may  be  one  we  have  not  sufficiently 
stressed. 

I  think  it  is  also  necessary  to  examine 
the  relative  strengths  of  the  so-called 
income  strategy — by  which  we  at- 
tempt through  social  security  Increases 
and  other  means  to  provide  the  income 
to  people  which  will  permit  them  to  pur- 
chase the  services  they  need — and  the 
services  strategy  as  exemplified  by  the 
Older  Americans  Act  whereby  we  en- 
courage the  delivery  of  services  to  in- 
dividuals in  need.  Bfy  guess  is  that  we 
need  a  balanced  use  of  both  strategies  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  senior  citizens 
whose  problems  are  complicated  by  such 
factors  as  Isolation,  loneliness,  and  phys- 
ical infirmity.  But  we  need  to  have  a 
more  informed  examination  of  such  is- 
sues, and  many  of  the  provisions  of  the 
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Older  Americans  Act  are  designed  to 
help  provide  that  sort  of  information. 

But  these  careful  evaluations  are  for 
the  future.  Meanwhile,  the  title  VII  nu- 
trition program  is  producing  excellent 
results  for  the  individuals  who  are  being 
served  and  Is  well  worth  our  continued 
support.  It  is  helping  meet  several  of  the 
most  critical  needs  of  our  older  popula- 
tion. I  urge  enactment  of  H.R.  11105. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Peyser). 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  pass 
many  bills  in  this  House  and  I  oftentimes 
wonder  whether  the  legislation  we  are 
passing  is  really  having  an  impact  on 
the  people  it  is  intended  to.  I  can  assure 
the  Members  that  this  legislation  does 
have  an  impact  on  those  who  it  is  in- 
tended to  benefit.  In  my  congressional 
district  150  meals  a  day  are  being  served. 
If  anything  we  are  looking  for  expansion 
of  these  programs  because  we  still  have 
many  elderly  who  are  not  being  reached 
under  these  programs.  There  is  a  con- 
stant need  not  only  to  maintain  but  to 
enlarge  these  programs  for  the  needy 
elderly.  I  just  hope  the  House  will  vote 
again  unanimously  to  support  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Hunt)  . 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  11105. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  have  been  inter- 
ested in  this  bill  is  that  I  come  from  an 
area  where  we  have  many  senior  citizens 
who  in  their  twilight  years  oftentimes 
have  to  resort  to  relief. 

This  morning  it  was  my  privilege  to 
address  a  group  of  about  500  senior  citi- 
zens representing  65  imits  in  the  south- 
em  New  Jersey  area.  They  are  the  most 
appreciative  and  the  nicest  people.  They 
are  not  looking  for  any  diarlty  but  what 
they  are  looking  for  is  some  help  where- 
by they  might  maintain  their  dignity  and 
at  the  same  time  get  the  proper  nutritive 
values  they  so  richly  deserve. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  bringing 
out  this  bill.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  best 
things  we  have  done  so  far  this  year  as 
far  as  helping  elderly  people. 

We  talk  sometimes  about  the  elderly 
and  neglect  sometimes  the  fact  they  are 
among  the  most  hungry  of  our  people. 
They  are  sometimes  too  old  to  make  a 
respectable  living  as  far  as  the  monetary 
returns  are  concerned.  Sometimes  it  is 
the  elderly  who  are  hurt  the  most,  those 
who  are  on  fixed  income  who  are  hurt 
the  most  by  the  rising  inflation. 

The  members  of  this  committee  richly 
deserve  all  the  merit  and  reward  they 
can  get  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Nation's  elderly  have  had  much  of 
the  purchasing  power  of  their  food 
money  stolen  from  them  by  inflation. 
The  nutrition  program  for  the  elderly 
bill  would  authorize  funds  to  continue 
to  provide  the  elderly  with  low-cost 
meals  served  in  community  centers 
where  these  citizens  can  also  benefit 
from  recreational  and  other  social 
services. 

In  my  State  of  Maryland,  response  to 
nutritional  programs  hai  been  favorable. 
The  fledgling  program  provided  nearly 


3,000  meals  daily  last  year,  but — with  an 
Inflation  rate  of  nearly  10  percent — the 
number  of  meals  served  will  drop  to  2,500 
per  day  this  year. 

Last  year  in  Baltimore  Cotmty  a  meal 
cost  an  elderly  person  $1.25 — this  year 
the  same  meal  costs  him  $1.55.  The 
coimty  received  $140,000  for  its  nutrition 
program  this  year,  but  that  amount  is 
not  enough  to  reach  the  8,000  older  peo- 
ple in  the  county  who  qualify. 

Continued  fimding  of  the  nutrition 
program  will  accomplish  two  tilings: 

First,  it  will  allow  for  expansion  of 
present  programs  so  that  more  people 
will  be  reached;  and 

Second,  it  will  help  agencies  to  keep 
up  with  inflation. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  11105,  a  bill  to  extend 
the  nutritional  programs  for  tlie  elderly. 
Earlier  this  Congress,  a  compromise,  but 
unnecessarily  expensive,  version  of  the 
"Older  Americans  Act"  passed  this  body 
and  became  law.  This  legislation  while 
expensive  did  not  meet  the  needs  of 
many  older  Americans  and  although 
that  legislation  contained  budget  busting 
excessive  authorization  levels  and  cost 
inflating  duplicative  programs,  a  singu- 
lar failure  of  that  compromise  was  the 
lack  of  authorizations  for  special  nutri- 
tional programs  for  the  elderly.  The  bill 
before  us  today  remedies  that  defect  by 
providing  $150  million  in  fiscal  year  1975 
increasing  that  amount  by  $50  million 
each  fiscal  year  through  fiscal  year  1977 
under  the  program. 

During  this  time  of  fuel  shortages,  the 
mobility  of  many  older  Americans  has 
been  ciu-tailed.  Funds  are  already  au- 
thorized in  the  act  for  transportation, 
home  health  and  recreation,  however, 
without  adequate  nutrition,  those  serv- 
ices are  next  to  meaningless  for  many 
who  must  remain  indoors  or  are  handi- 
capped. Programs  such  as  the  one  we  are 
authorizing  today  can  provide  new  hope 
for  a  significant  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  3-year  au- 
thorizations contained  in  this  legislation 
be  passed  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  this  legislation  and 
congratulate  the  committee  on  bringing 
it  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since  coming  to 
Congress,  I  have  held  senior  citizens' 
forums  in  my  district  each  year.  The 
basic  purpose  of  these  meetings  Is  to 
hear  firsthand  the  concerns  and  prob- 
lems of  these  constituents.  One  of  the 
continuing  concerns  is  the  adequacy  of 
their  diet,  particxilarly  in  view  of  the  high 
rate  of  inflation.  This  measure  helps  pro- 
vide adequate  nutrition  for  a  group  of 
Americans  who  have  done  much  for  this 
countr>%  and  I  am  pleased  to  add  my 
voice  in  its  support. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we  have  the  the  oppor- 
tmiity  to  expand  and  improve  one  of  the 
most  beneficial  programs  for  the  elderly 
people  of  this  Nation.  Since  its  inception, 
tlie  nutrition  program  for  the  elderly  has 
proven  to  be  a  very  valuable  aid  to  oxir 
senior  citizens.  Through  the  legislation 
before  the  House  at  this  time,  the  pro- 
gram can  be  Improved  and  expanded  to 


serve  additional  older  Americans  who  de- 
serve this  type  of  aid. 

Although  the  program  had  a  slow  be- 
ginning, due  primarily  to  the  difficulties 
we  had  in  arriving  at  an  agreeable  level 
of  funding  for  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  in 
its  limited  existence  it  has  progressed 
rapidly  and  holds  great  potential  for  the 
future  in  meeting  the  needs  of  our  older 
Americans. 

Food,  shelter,  and  good  health  are  basic 
needs  of  every  American.  Yet  in  this  time 
of  skyrocketing  inflation,  even  these 
three  basic  needs  are  hard  to  obtain  on 
the  fixed  incomes  on  which  many  of  our 
senior  citizens  live.  For  many  of  the  el- 
derly, a  small  pension  is  the  sole  source 
of  income. 

Across  our  land,  rents  have  been  ris- 
ing. In  many  communities  rents  have 
risen  so  rapidly  that  city  fathers  have 
had  to  enact  rent  control  laws  just  to 
keep  the  situation  under  control.  To  fur- 
ther complicate  the  plight  of  the  senior 
citizens,  many  of  them  are  being  dis- 
placed by  urban  renewal  projects  or 
apartment  conversions  to  coops  or  con- 
dominiums, usually  for  higher  paying 
tenants.  When  the  money  required  for 
rent  goes  up,  it  means  that  the  older 
persons  must  do  without  something  else. 
Usually  this  means  a  reduction  in  food. 

This  highlights  another  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  every  senior  citizen.  The  cost 
of  the  food  he  needs  to  maintain  a  bal- 
anced diet  has  also  gone  up  drastically  In 
the  last  few  years.  On  top  of  this,  there 
are  predictions  of  shortages  of  certain 
key  foods  and  actual  shortages  of  others. 
Therefore,  It  has  become  Increasingly 
hard  for  the  senior  citizen  to  find  the 
food  he  needs  to  maintain  a  healthy 
existence. 

When  his  health  does  fail,  he  meets  a 
new  crisis.  Today's  medical  costs  are  al- 
most out  of  reach  for  many  people.  If  the 
older  American  has  a  catastrophic  illness, 
he  knows  his  only  hope  is  a  quick  deatli. 
There  is  no  way  that  he  can  afford  ade- 
quate medical  care.  It  is  difficult  for 
nxany  of  them  to  afford  the  medicines 
they  need  on  a  regiilar  basis  for  high- 
blood  pressiire,  arthritis,  or  other  com- 
mon ailments  among  the  elderly. 

These  three — shelter,  food,  and 
health — are  necessities  for  us  all.  Many 
senior  citizens  must  spend  all  of  their 
monthly  income  on  just  these  three  items. 
This  allows  no  opportunity  for  other  ex- 
penses such  as  clothing,  entertainment, 
or  household  upkeep.  For  some,  their 
budgets  are  so  tight  that  they  most  often 
cut  down  on  one  of  these  three  necessities. 
The  easiest  to  cut  is  food.  Thus  they  de- 
velop, out  of  economic  need,  the  bad 
habit  of  poor  nutrition. 

This  Is  an  oft  repeated  story  which 
each  of  us  has  heard  from  our  constitu- 
ents. There  is  a  ray  of  hope.  That  hope 
lies  in  the  program  being  conducted  as 
the  nutrition  program  for  the  elderly. 
This  program  has  produced  favorable  re- 
sults. With  additional  funding,  it  can 
multiply  its  accomplishments. 

In  senior  citizen  centers,  in  churches, 
in  schools,  and  in  other  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations meals  are  prepared  dally  for  the 
elderly.  Food  is  delivered  to  those  who 
cannot  come  to  the  central  serving  imit. 
Through  this  program  new  friendship  is 
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developed  between  the  shut-in  and  the 
meal  carrier.  It  provides  the  homebound 
an  additional  contact  with  the  outside 
world  which  is  so  important  to  their  con- 
tinued existence.  Often  these  persons  are 
unable  to  cook  for  themselves.  Through 
this  program,  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  Meals  on  Wheels,  these  older  Ameri- 
cans are  again  able  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  a  hot  meal  and  good  nutrition. 

For  those  who  can  get  out  to  the  vari- 
ous places  where  the  meals  are  prepared, 
the  program  provides  not  only  the  bene- 
fits of  a  good  hot  meal  and  fellowship 
with  other  elderly  people,  but  also  an  ex- 
panded program  to  provide  them  with 
recreation,  nutrition  education,  and  other 
activities  designed  to  meet  the  particular 
needs  of  the  elderly  in  that  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  just  the  beginning 
of  this  great  success  story  of  the  nutri- 
tion for  the  elderly  program.  Great  joy 
Is  brought  to  the  hearts  of  many  citizens 
of  our  Nation  through  this  program.  That 
cannot  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents. 
Neither  can  the  improved  health  and 
well  being  of  the  people  served  by  the 
program  be  evaluated  in  this  way.  I  as- 
sure you  and  my  colleagues  that  this  pro- 
gram so  ably  conceived  by  the  select  sub- 
committee has  proven  itself  to  be  of  tre- 
mendous assistance  to  the  aging. 
Through  this  program  we  can  help  a 
large  portion  of  our  American  citizenry. 
I  hope  that  we  can  demonstrate  our  solid 
support  today  by  casting  oiu-  votes  for  the 
expansion  and  improvement  of  this  most 
worthy  program. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  full  continuation  of  the 
nutrition  program  for  the  elderly,  pro- 
posed In  H.R.  11105.  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Republican  Task  Force  on  Aging, 
I  am  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of 
this  bill.  This  program  was  conceived  in 
recognition  of  the  terrible  circimistances 
involving  some  of  our  low-income  senior 
citizens.  It  is  a  demonstration  program. 
Intending  to  sa^e  as  a  comprehensive 
treatment  of  nutritional  and  service 
needs  for  these  most  deserving  members 
of  our  population. 

Although  the  program  has  been  active 
for  only  8  months,  some  very  creditable 
acUeTements  have  already  been  re- 
corded. As  of  March  8, 1974,  for  example, 
62  percent  of  the  first  year's  o^jectiTes 
have  been  reached.  This  amounts  to 
123,000  meals  per  day  as  ZQeasured 
against  an  objective  of  212JD00.  Of 
course,  these  figures  give  no  m^tsiire  of 
the  value  of  the  many  services  that  are 
being  provided  in  conjunction  with  the 
meals,  such  as  transportation^  social 
services,  home  health,  recreatfbn.  and 
aid  to  the  handicapped.  P^irthftr,  It  Is 
certainly  noteworthy  that  the  program  is 
currently  active  in  all  but  one  State. 

With  this  great  beginning,  «e  must 
realize  that  we  are  serving  only  1  per- 
cent of  the  identified  need.  We  simply 
must  continue  this  effort  and  We  must 
succeed,  for  it  is  a  critical  and  urgent 
need  that  we  seek  to  flJI. 

We  can  do  no  less  than  continue  this 
effort,  at  least  at  the  level  recommended 
In  HJl.  11105.  As  we  gain  experience  and 
find  ways  to  combine  Federal  resources 
with  State  and  local  resources,  we  will 
find  the  ojTportunity  to  evaluate  and  re- 


consider all  aspects  of  this  program.  In 
the  interim,  we  at  least  have  the  assiu:- 
ance  that  this  program  Is  working  and 
in  progress,  and  seeking  to  enhance  the 
lives  of  our  deserving  older  Americans. 
The  provisions  of  this  bill  allow  us  to 
show  America's  senior  citizens  they  have 
not  been  forgotten.  These  are  citizens 
who  have  worked  all  their  lives  and  who 
now  deserve,  at  least,  the  assurance  of  a 
decent  meal  and  the  supportive  services 
contained  in  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  prompt  enact- 
ment of  this  most  important  legislation. 
Mrs.  ORASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  nu- 
trition program  for  the  elderly  sym- 
bolizes our  commitment  to  the  elderly 
Americans  who  have  given  so  much  to 
this  country.  Since  its  passage  in  1972, 
the  program  has  offered  hope  and  assist- 
ance in  the  fight  against  inadequate 
nutrition  in  the  diets  of  older  Ameri- 
cans. Unfortimately,  the  authorization 
for  the  program  expires  on  June  30,  and 
unless  it  is  extended  the  programs  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  serve  our  senior 
citizens. 

To  insure  the  continuation  of  this 
vital  project,  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  11105,  a  bm  to  extend 
the  nutrition  program  for  the  elderly  for 
3  additional  years.  The  bill  would  au- 
thorize $150  million  for  fiscal  year  1975, 
$200  million  for  fiscal  year  1976,  and  $250 
million  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

The  elderly  spend  an  estimated  30 
percent  of  their  income  on  food,  and 
today's  astronomical  food  prices  have 
had  a  more  devastating  impact  on  them 
than  on  most  consumers.  Under  present 
circimistances,  many  older  Americans 
have  been  forced  to  make  the  unneces- 
sary decision  between  food  and  fuel  or 
other  necessities.  The  nutrition  program 
for  the  elderly  provides  grants  to  States 
to  pay  up  to  90  percent  of  the  costs  of 
establishing  "hot  meal"  programs  for 
people  60  years  of  age  or  older  and  their 
spouses.  These  low-cost  nutritionally 
sound  meals  are  served  in  strategic  loca- 
tions such  as  community  centers,  senior 
citizen  centers,  schools,  and  churches. 
Here  the  elderly  citizen  may  escape  Iso- 
lation and  come  in  contact  with  other 
people  in  the  same  age  and  Interest 
range.  The  program  also  arranges  to 
provide  meals  for  those  people  who  are 
unable  to  leave  their  homes. 

During  this  fiscal  year,  Connecticut  Is 
receiving  $1,360,000  for  the  nutrition 
program,  or  about  one-fourth  of  what  it 
could  utilize.  At  the  present  time,  10 
regional  programs  are  operational 
throughout  the  State — two  of  which 
began  last  month — and  serve  about  1,925 
meals  per  day.  Additional  programs  are 
being  funded  and  the  full  statewide  pro- 
gram is  expected  to  serve  2,500  meals 
per  day. 

In  my  Sixth  District,  the  central  Con- 
necticut area  Is  served  by  programs  in 
the  greater  New  Britain  and  Bristol 
areas.  Another  program  In  Enfield  re- 
ceives funds  from  the  Capital  Region 
program  operated  by  the  Commtmity 
Renewal  Team  of  Hartfcx-d.  In  addition, 
operations  have  begun  for  programs  In 
Newtown,  Thomaston,  Southbury,  Wa- 
tertown,  and  the  towns  of  the  Litchfield 
HlUsare*. 


Pew  people  can  deny  the  need  for  this 
program  and  few  can  deny  the  enthu- 
siastic response  which  has  accompanied 
the  implementation  of  the  1972  law. 
Under  these  circumstances,  not  extend- 
ing the  nutrition  program  for  the  elderly 
would  be  tragic.  The  fact  that  so  many 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  subcommittee 
and  full  committee  are  cosponsoring  this 
3-year  extension  underscores  the  value 
of  the  program  and  the  overwhelming 
support  of  the  Congress  for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  too  many  Americans  are 
robbed  of  their  dignity  and  independence 
in  their  later  years  by  inflation  and  lone- 
liness. By  providing  for  the  continuation 
of  the  nutrition  program  for  the  elder- 
ly, we  will  insive  for  our  senior  citizens 
the  continuation  of  their  self-reliance, 
health,  and  well-being. 

In  February  1972,  the  House  passed 
the  original  authorization  for  the  nutri- 
tion program  for  the  elderly  by  a  vote  of 
350  to  23.  I  am  confident  that  today  we 
will  again  show  our  overwhelming  sup- 
port for  this  beneficial  program  by  sus- 
pending the  rules  and  passing  H.R. 
11105. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  11105.  The  nutrition  pro- 
gram for  the  elderly  is  a  worthwhile 
project  which  deserves  our  utmost 
support. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  was  a  step 
toward  fulfilling  our  responsibility  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  older  Americans  by 
planning  a  comprehensive  program.  The 
nutrition  program  for  older  Americans  Is 
part  of  this  effort.  It  deserves  additional 
support  so  that  a  greater  number  of  older 
people  will  be  able  to  receive  daily  meals. 
By  the  time  this  bill  becomes  effective, 
the  cost  of  each  meal  is  expected  to  rise 
to  $2.  This  means  that  approximately  100 
million  additional  meals  per  year  will  be 
served  as  a  result  of  this  amendment. 
This  in  turn  means  that  20  million  addi- 
tional elderly  will  be  fed  by  the  nutri- 
tional program. 

In  my  own  city  of  Boston,  the  Increased 
authorization  means  that  1,500  people 
would  be  added  to  the  1,000  fed  by  the 
nutritionEd  program  for  the  elderly  at 
the  present  time.  Although  this  will  not 
solve  all  of  the  problems  facing  the  elder- 
ly in  Boston,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
country  for  that  matter,  it  will  certainly 
make  a  difference  to  Uie  thousands  who 
would  otherwise  go  hungry. 

We  must  look  upon  this  bill  not  as  a 
solution,  but  as  a  step  toward  a  solution. 
This  means  that  we  must  not  only  vote 
for  this  bill  today,  but  we  must  commit 
our  energies  to  an  Idea.  We  must  assert 
our  determination  that  the  problems  of 
the  elderly  are  of  vital  importance.  We 
must  get  on  with  the  business  of  legis- 
lating relief  for  these  people. 

We  must  not  look  upon  the  large 
amount  of  money  authorized  by  this  bill 
as  an  obstacle.  We  must  consider  the 
millions  of  additional  meals  which  senior 
citizens  will  receive.  Many  of  these  peo- 
ple would  not  otherwise  eat  a  well- 
balanced  meal  at  all. 

It  Is  equally  Important  though,  that 
we  pass  this  bill,  and  go  on  to  pass  other 
legislation  which  will  provide  greater  as- 
sistance to  the  senior  citizens  of  our  com- 
mimlty.  The  elderly  have  devoted  their 
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lives  to  making  America  work,  and  are 
now  being  left  to  starve  and  die,  because 
they  cannot  afford  to  eat  properly  and 
take  care  of  their  health. 

No  country  as  rich  as  ours  can  justify 
treating  their  old  in  this  manner.  No  re- 
sponsible Congress  should  accept  any- 
thing short  of  maximmn  relief  for  the 
greatest  number  of  older  Americans,  I 
hope  that  this  amendment  points  out  to 
us  the  severity  of  the  problem  facing 
older  Americans.  It  is  solving  those  prob- 
lems which  we  must  direct  om-  energies 
to. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  act  quickly  and 
favorably  on  the  legislation  before  the 
House  today,  H.R.  11105,  which  would 
extend  title  vn  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  the  national  nutrition  program  for 
the  elderly.  This  bill,  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  cosponsor,  does  not  substan- 
tially change  the  program  as  first  enacted 
in  Public  Law  92-258;  it  simply  extends 
it  for  3  fiscal  years  and  provides  modest 
increases  in  the  authorizations  for  fiscal 
year  1975 — $150  million;  fiscal  year 
1976 — $175  million;  and  fiscal  year 
1977— $200  million.  This  bill  is  designed 
to  provide  permanent  financing  for  proj- 
ects across  the  country  which  will  assist 
in  meeting  the  nutritional  and  social 
needs  of  persons  aged  60  and  over.  House 
passage  of  this  legislation  should  help 
discourage  the  administration  from  phas- 
ing out  this  nutrition  program  or  cutting 
its  level  of  funding.  Furthermore,  favor- 
able congressional  action  will  help  meet 
our  responsibility  to  help  the  elderly  of 
this  Nation  deal  with  the  basic  problems 
of  old  age. 

Over  20  million  people  in  this  country 
are  over  the  age  of  60  and  of  these,  4.7 
million  or  20  percent  live  in  poverty. 
When  you  Include  the  near  poor,  espe- 
cially in  urban  areas  where  rents  and 
food  are  so  high,  this  percentage  is  closer 
to  40  percent.  In  New  York  City  alone 
out  of  a  population  of  1,300.000  aged 
60  or  older,  approximately  300,000  are 
below  the  poverty  level. 

The  plight  of  the  elderly  poor  is  tragic. 
Barred  from  most  employment  oppor- 
tunities, plagued  by  inadequate  fixed  in- 
come, rising  rents,  increasing  food  costs, 
social  isolation  and  health  problems,  they 
have  few  friends  and  family  to  turn  to, 
and  are  reluctant  because  of  pride,  fear 
and  lack  of  knowledge  to  utilize  the  gov- 
ernmental services  available  to  them.  In 
urban  areas  like  New  York  City,  their 
plight  is  even  more  tragic  as  rising  crime 
makes  many  virtual  prisoners  of  their 
homes,  thus  increasing  the  potential  for 
malnutrition,  mental,  and  physical  de- 
terioration. It  would  be  unconscionable 
to  ignore  these  problems  of  people  who 
have  contributed  so  much  to  this  Nation's 
growth.  One  measure  of  a  nation's  great- 
ness Is  reflected  In  its  concern  for  its 
disadvantaged  and  elderly  citizens. 

The  permanent  programs  established 
by  Congress  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
elderly  are  part  of  our  commitment  to 
fight  the  problems  encountered  by  per- 
sons over  60.  The  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  set  up  a  Federal  Administration  on 
the  Aging  and  among  other  things  au- 
thorized research  and  demonstration 
projects  in  many  areas  of  elderly  need. 


One  such  program  authorized  the  em- 
ployment of  elderly  citizens  to  provide 
community  services  including  the  prep- 
aration of  hot  meals  in  either  group  set- 
tings or  individual  homes.  One  meals 
project  which  had  particular  success  was 
established  in  Miami,  Fla.,  represented  in 
part  by  my  colleague.  Congressman  Pep- 
per. The  success  of  this  project  plus  the 
testimony  and  support  from  various  sen- 
ior citizen  groups  and  experts  on  the 
problems  of  the  aged,  prompted  Con- 
gressman Pepper  to  sponsor  legislation  in 
1970  to  expand  this  nutrition  program  to 
a  nationwide  basis.  I  joined  him.  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  and  many  others  that  year 
in  sponsoring  the  legislation  which 
eventually  became  Public  Law  92-258. 
Unfortunately  due  to  controversies  over 
the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill,  for 
1973,  the  new  title  VII  program  was  not 
funded  untU  July  of  1973,  and  is  due  to 
expire  in  June  1974. 

When  we  passed  the  legislation  in  1972, 
we  hoped  to  have  2  years  of  experience 
behind  us  before  amending  and  extend- 
ing the  program.  Because  of  the  delay  in 
funding  we  now  need  more  time  to  eval- 
uate its  implementation  on  a  nationwide 
basis  before  making  any  major  changes 
in  the  workings  of  the  program.  A  3-year 
extension  is  therefore  essential. 

One  might  ask  why  Congress  considers 
nutrition  for  the  elderly  so  important 
that  it  is  singled  out  for  special  atten- 
tion. Since  1965,  in  the  coiurse  of  numer- 
ous hearings  on  the  Older  Americans 
Act  and  related  legislation,  a  central 
theme  emphasized  by  experts  on  aging 
has  been  the  importance  of  nutrition  for 
the  elderly.  One  expert  noted  that — 

When  poor  nutrition  exists  and  persists  in 
the  older  adults,  it  serves  to  Intensify  the 
severity  of  other  conditions  which  accompany 
the  process  of  aging.  By  not  specifically  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  adequate  diet  in  the 
elderly  we  encourage  the  spiral  of  chronic 
disease,  physical  and  psychic  disability,  and 
ultimate  Institutionalization. 

This  basic  fact  prompted  several 
White  House  Conferences  and  Advisory 
Committees  on  Aging  to  reawamend  a 
national  commitment  to  eliminate  older 
American  malnutrition  and  Isolation.  As 
the  former  U.S.  Commissioner  <hi  Aging, 
John  Martin,  noted  in  testimony  on  the 
original  legislation: 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  any  Invest- 
ment In  Improving  the  nutrition  of  older 
people  wiU  be  substantially  offset  by  savings 
In  other  publicly  financed  programs.  We  do 
not  know  how  much  poor  nutrition  is  cost- 
ing in  Medicaid  or  Medicare  doUars.  let  alone 
misery,  illness  and  premature  senUity. 

The  success  of  the  nutrition  programs 
now  in  op>eration  is  encouraging.  Hot 
meals  are  being  provided  across  the  Na- 
tion by  senior  citizen  centers,  schools, 
churches,  synagogues,  and  other  social 
settings  in  areas  with  concentrations  of 
elderly  poor.  These  programs  offer  not 
only  nutritious  meals,  but  friendship 
and  companionship  for  many  senior  citi- 
zens as  well.  They  also  provide  employ- 
ment for  many  elderly  people  who  still 
have  the  desire  and  the  ci«>acity  to  work, 
giving  them  the  great  satisfaction  of  be- 
ing able  to  help  their  peers.  This  part  of 
the  program  Is  especially  satisfying  to 
me,  because  I  have  been  active  In  the  ef- 


fort with  Senators  Wn.LiAi*s  and  Ken- 
nedy since  1965  to  provide  Federal  funds 
to  support  community  employment  for 
senior  citizens.  It  is  clear  that  through 
the  operation  of  the  nutrition  programs 
for  the  elderly  that  we  are  providing  a 
worthwhile  outlet  for  this  valuable 
energy. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  the 
present  authorized  level  of  funding  is 
woefully  inadequate.  In  New  York  City, 
for  example,  there  are  presently  in  oper- 
ation many  senior  centers  which  pro- 
vide one  nutritious  meal  daily  to  the 
elderly.  These  programs  are  currently 
funded  by  the  New  York  City  and  State 
governments  with  substantial  Federal 
aid  under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  are  feeding  10.000  seniors  daily. 
Significant  as  these  programs  are,  they 
do  not  come  close  to  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  estimated  82.000  persons  over  age 
60  in  New  York  who  need  daily  meals. 
Thus  the  nutrition  programs  for  the 
elderly  under  title  vn  will  be  an  im- 
portant added  boost  for  senior  citizens  in 
New  York  City.  Under  title  vn  New  York 
City  is  to  receive  over  $4  million  in  Fed- 
eral funds  which  will  add  some  10,000 
meals  daUy.  bringing  the  total  to  20,000. 
but  even  this  number  is  only  one-foiulh 
of  the  estimated  daily  meals  needed  for 
the  elderly  in  New  York  City. 

The  New  York  City  Office  of  the 
Aging,  charged  with  administering  the 
title  VII  nutrition  program,  sought  ap- 
pUcants  for  the  new  program  through- 
out the  city.  They  could  offer  63  sites  for 
the  progrsmas,  which  would  each  be  al- 
located $68,000  annually  and  feed  150 
seniors  each  day.  They  received  an  over- 
whelming response  of  more  than  300  ap- 
plications for  the  63  sites,  truly  reflective 
of  the  enormous  need  of  the  elderly  in 
New  York  City.  The  Office  of  the  Aging 
is  now  selecting  the  best  program  sites 
from  these  300  applications,  taking  Into 
consideration  those  areas  which  need 
sites  most  desperately.  This  task  has  tak- 
en many  months  of  careful  selection  and 
has  resulted  in  severe  disappointment  for 
many  groups  which  did  not  receive 
funding. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  visit 
several  of  the  senior  citizen  centers 
operating  in  my  district  and  have  been 
deeply  touched  by  what  I  have  seen.  The 
nutrition  programs  have  brought  out  of 
isolation  hundreds  of  senior  citizens  who 
formerly  remained  Iwiely  and  totally 
iminvolved  with  the  world  aroimd  them. 
The  nutrition  programs  have  encouraged 
numerous  older  Americans  to  participate 
actively  in  the  affairs  of  their  senior 
centers  and  have  stimulated  new  and 
lasting  friendships  among  the  members. 
I  might  add  however,  how  personally  dis- 
tressing it  has  been  for  me  to  see  these 
centers  forced  to  close  their  doors  to  so 
many  elderly  who  need  a  hot  nutritious 
meal.  Unfortunately,  there  are  limits  to 
the  amount  of  people  a  center  can  serv-e 
and,  once  that  number  is  reached,  the 
doors  have  to  be  locked  and  man>' 
hungry  elderly  people  have  to  be  turned 
away,  a  truly  pathetic  sight. 

Just  last  week  one  of  my  staff  members 
who  spoke  to  the  director  of  the  Mosholu- 
Montefiore  Senior  Citizens  Center  in  the 
Bronx — which  is  now  funded  by  title 
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XVI — was  struck  by  the  concern  of  the 
director '  over  the  absence  of  another 
senior  center  in  the  area.  Mr.  Jay  Roth, 
director  of  the  program,  confirmed  our 
belief  that  the  Monteflore  Senior  Center 
was  operating  extremely  well  and  that 
the  nutrition  programs  served"  as  a  link 
ta  the  active  participation  of  senior 
citizens  in  many  of  the  center's  activities. 
Yet  Mr.  Roth  noted  that  the  center  was 
operating  "too  well."  Registration  at  the 
Mosholu-Montefiore  Senior  Center  is  up 
to  600  persons,  which  mean  that  Individ- 
iiaJs  who  desire  the  lunch  offered  by  the 
center  can  receive  the  meal  2  or  3  days 
a  week  at  the  most.  Furthermore,  there 
is  a  list  of  about  600  persons  who  would 
like  to  join  the  center.  This  would  double 
the  center's  membership  and  "reduce  to 
one  meal  every  2  weeks  the  nutritional 
assistance  that  the  center  coi^d  supply 
for  each  senior  citizen,  all  of  whom  need 
bot  meals  much  more  frequently.  It  is 
quite  obvious  that  an  additioaal  senior 
citizens  center  is  greatly  needod  in  this 
area  and  in  hundreds  of  oUier  areas 
across  this  Nation.  Unfortunl|tely  the 
funds  are  not  yet  available.  THe  Bronx 
has  been  alloted  eight  centers  td  operate 
under  title  vn  funds  for  its  245,000 
citizens  over  the  age  of  60.  TI^  means 
for  every  30,000  seniors  there  wil  be  only 
one  center.  Obviously  due  to  o^er  pro- 
grams in  the  Bronx  the  ratio  is  j^ot  quite 
that  bad  yet  it  is  clear  that  th^  present 
funding  is  not  siifficient.  | 

A  nation  as  affluent  as  our^  should 
consider  it   a   privilege   to   be 
offer    its    most    respected    cit 
chance  to  benefit  from  their  lo 
of  hard  work  by  providing  me 
ployment,  and  social  fulfillme 
daily  basis.  I  trust  that  my  co| 
will  move  swiftly  to  pass  this  le 
and  follow  up  this  action  by 
the  funding  for  this  vital  nutrit 
gram  for  the  elderly. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
passage  of  H.R.  11105,  to  extend  i 
pand  nutrition  programs  for 
over  60  years  of  age. 

As  one  of  the  original  spot 
Older  Americans  Act,  I  am  cl^lighted 
with  the  progress  that  has  be^  made 
toward  lessening  the  isolation  &.  senior 
citizens  and  improving  their  dieC 

The  Paget  Sound  region  and  Snoho- 
mish County  In  particular  have  been  in 
the  national  forefront  of  developing  hot 
lunch  and  meals-on-wheels  programs. 
Hundreds  of  older  Americans  receive  one 
hot,  nutritious  meal  a  day  in  Snohomish 
County  through  senior  centers  in  South 
Cotmty,  Everett,  and  Arlington. 

Nationally,  the  Administration  on 
Aging  estimates  nearly  81,000  ilieals  are 
being  served  daily  to  Americans  age  60 
and  over.  By  the  end  of  the  flscal  year, 
that  flgmre  is  to  increase  to  212,000  meals 
a  day.  Seventy  percent  of  the  recipients 
are  b^ow  the  poverty  threshold. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  this  pro- 
gram ts  that  it  brings  senior  ciUzens  out 
of  their  apartments  or  homes  and  to  a 
community  center  where  other  health  or 
supportive  services  can  be  made  avail- 
able to  them.  J 

H.R.  11105  extends  the  nutri^on  pro- 
gram for  the  elderly  for  3  years.  It  would 
authorize  $150  miUion  fOT  fteeal  1975, 
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$175  million  for  fiscal   1976,  and  $200 
million  for  fiscal  1977. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  witnessed  a  lot  of 
Federal  programs,  but  none  where  Fed- 
eral dollars  are  being  put  to  better  use. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
sponsor  of  the  original  Older  Americans 
Act,  I  urge  the  House  to  overwhelmingly 
approve  this  bill  before  us,  H.R.  11105,  to 
extend  the  nutrition  program  for  the 
elderly  for  3  years  with  the  limited  ap- 
propriation increases  that  are  required 
because  of  the  inflationary  spiral  that 
has  been  most  recently  accelerated  by 
tlie  energy  crisis. 

In  substance  this  bill  reaffirms  the 
original  intent  of  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide our  older  citizens,  especially  the 
needy,  with  at  least  one  hot  meal  a  day 
over  5  days  a  week  in  accessible  com- 
munity centers  in  an  effort  to  assure  our 
eldrely  of  an  adequate  diet  and  to  help 
reduce  the  depressing  loneliness  that  too 
often  and  luinecessarily  overcomes  our 
aged  people. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  authoritative 
testimony  of  the  Administration  on  Ag- 
ing demonstrates  the  efficacy  of  the  nu- 
trition program  and  their  statistics  show 
that  70  percent  of  the  meals  served  are 
directed  toward  persons  below  the  Census 
Bureau's  poverty  threshold  and  that  37 
percent  of  the  recipients  are  members  of 
minority  groups. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  only  too  obvious  that 
in  this  unfortunate  period  of  our  history, 
inflation,  a  limited,  fixed  income,  poor 
diet,  and  lack  of  transportation  to  essen- 
tial services  represent  a  real  and  tre- 
mendous threat  to  the  physical  health 
and  spiritual  morale  of  millions  of  our 
older  citizens. 

In  the  face  of  these  factors  I  think  it 
is  very  clear  that  enabhng  our  elderly 
citizens  to  eat  a  good  meal  in  a  congenial 
surrounding  and  providing  them  with  the 
opportunity  to  observe  and  participate  in 
other  activities  such  as  casework,  health 
services,  recreation,  adult  education,  and 
leisure-time  programs  can  and  will  sub- 
stantially improve  the  quaUty  of  their 
lives  in  those  years  when  such  whole- 
some encouragement  is  so  lu^ently 
needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  country  that  lays 
claim  to  being  civilized  has  a  great  re- 
sponsibility to  reasonably  care  for  and 
encourage  its  older  people  who  have,  in 
their  time  and  turn,  contributed  and  sac- 
rificed so  much  for  the  continuing  free- 
dom and  progress  of  their  fellow  citizens. 
This  bill  is  intended  to  partly  fulfill  that 
national  responsibility  and  obligation 
and  I  again  urge  its  resoimding  approval. 
Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  11105,  the  bill  amending 
title  vn  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  to 
extend  nutrition  programs  for  the  elderly, 
and  call  upon  all  Members  to  vote  for  its 
approval. 

On  October  25,  1973, 1  joined  with  the 
Congressman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper) 
and  others  in  cosponsoring  introduction 
of  H.R.  11124,  which  proposed  a  3-year 
extension  of  the  special  nutrition  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly  with  an  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  of  $150  million  for 
fiscal  year  1975,  $175  million  for  fiscal 
year  1976,  and  $200  milhon  for  fiscal  year 
1977.  Thi>  House  Select  Subcommittee 


on  Education  studied  HR.  11124  and 
identical  bills  including  HJl.  11105,  and 
amended  the  legislation  to  increase  the 
authorization  levels  to  $200  million  for 
fiscal  year  1976  and  to  $250  million  for 
fiscal  year  1977. 1  concur  in  these  amend- 
ments and  commend  the  Subcommittee 
and  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  for  reporting  this  legislation 
favorably  to  the  House. 

I  supported  the  original  legislation  pro- 
viding nutrition  programs  for  the  elderly. 
Based  on  a  recommendation  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Pood,  Nutrition, 
and  Health,  authorized  in  1972  and  im- 
plemented in  fiscal  year  1973,  the  original 
nutrition  program  for  the  elderly  hiid  an 
authorization  of  $100  million  for  fiscal 
year  1973  and  an  authorization  of  $150 
million  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

This  program  enables  low-income  el- 
derly to  enjoy  a  low-cost,  nourishing,  and 
well-balanced  hot  meal  each  day.  These 
meals  are  provided  in  senior  citizen  cen-  , 
ters,  churches,  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  centers.  The  program  af- 
fords an  opportunity  to  provide  other 
educational,  recreational,  and  counseling 
services  to  the  elderly  as  they  gather  for 
these  daily  meals.  Meals  may  also  be 
provided  to  the  homebound  elderly. 

Under  the  program,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment imderwrites  the  cost  of  equip- 
ment, labor,  management,  supportive 
services,  and  food  on  a  90-10  matching 
basis  with  the  States.  The  elderly  par- 
ticipant pays  a  low  cost  for  the  meal,  or, 
in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the 
local  sponsors,  the  balance  of  the  cost 
is  provided  from  other  public  or  private 
sources. 

This  program  has  become  one  of  the 
most  important  and  popular  of  the  sev- 
eral programs  initiated  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  not  only  because  it  helps 
assure  that  participating  senior  citizens 
receive  the  nutrition  needed  for  con- 
tinued good  health,  but  also  because  the 
personal  contacts  provided  by  participa- 
tion in  the  program  helps  break  up  the 
Isolation  and  loneliness  which  otherwise 
afflicts  too  many  elderly  citizens.  Its 
value  far  outweighs  its  costs  to  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  govenmients  and  to  the 
local  sponsors. 

As  an  early  cosponsor,  I  strongly  en- 
dorse the  extension  and  increased  fund- 
ing proposed  in  HJ2.  11105  as  amended 
and  urge  its  passage  by  the  House. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  bill  H.R.  11105  to 
provide  appropriations  for  the  older 
American  nutrition  program  for  the  next 
3  fiscal  years.  Passage  of  this  legislation 
will  insure  that  this  highly  successful 
program,  which  has  thus  far  benefited 
millions  of  older  Americans,  will  con- 
tinue. 

Since  its  Inception  in  1972,  the  nutri- 
tion program  has  received  a  great 
amount  of  support  and  acclaim  from 
senior  citizens  across  the  coimtry.  In  my 
own  congressional  district  in  New  York 
City,  I  receive  mail  continuously  from 
senior  citizens  expressing  both  their 
gratitude  and  support  for  this  program. 
The  benefits  for  the  average  senior 
citizen  go  far  beyond  the  mere  provid- 
ing of  one  hot  meal  a  day,  5  days  a  week. 
The  content  of  these  meals  is  sxich  that 
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it  promotes  better  health  among  its  par- 
ticipants by  providing  them  with  a  bal- 
anced and  regular  diet  of  high  quality 
food. 

In  addition,  many  of  the  participants 
in  the  nutrition  program  are  people  liv- 
ing on  fixed  incomes.  In  light  of  the  dra- 
matic rise  in  food  costs,  a  rise  which  hit 
20  percent  in  New  York  City  alone  in 
1973.  the  distributing  of  one  full  meal  a 
day  provides  these  Individuals  with  real 
relief  from  the  crushing  burdens  of 
inflation. 

The  nutrition  program  provides  an 
additional  equally  as  important  benefit. 
Being  that  most  of  the  meals  luider  the 
program  are  distributed  at  clubs, 
churches,  and  schools,  these  senior  citi- 
zens, who  might  otherwise  face  life  of 
complete  isolation,  are  now  able  to  meet 
their  friends  and  acquaintances  at  least 
once  a  day.  This  regular  contact  does  a 
lot  to  lift  the  cloud  of  loneliness  which 
covers  so  many  of  our  elderly  citizens 
today. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  11105,  and  a 
strong  supported  entire  older  American 
nutrition  program,  I  am  pleased  at  the 
opportunity  to  speak  on  behalf  of  this 
legislation.  This  bill  will  insm-e  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  worthwhile  progi'am  at 
least  through  1977.  The  increased  au- 
thorizations in  the  bill  will  allow  for 
increased  participation  in  this  program 
by  those  senior  citizens  who  are  pres- 
ently not  included. 

Mr.  Speaker,  millions  of  elderly 
Americans  have  come  to  rely  on  the 
nutrition  program  to  provide  them  both 
with  decent  meals  and  meaningful  social 
contact.  Let  us  in  the  Congress  continue 
our  commitment  to  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  older  Americans,  a  com- 
mitment which  has  this  far  resulted  in 
an  11 -percent  increase  in  social  secu- 
rity benefits,  the  establishment  of  a 
supplemental  seciu*ity  income  program 
for  blind  and  disabled  older  Americans, 
and  increases  in  annuities  for  retired 
Federal  employees.  The  older  American 
nutrition  program  has  proved  itself  to 
be  a  meritorious  program,  worthy  of 
continued  funding.  I  recommend  and 
expect  its  overwhelming  approval  this 
afternoon  by  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
support  H.R.  11105,  to  extend  the  nutri- 
tion program  for  the  elderly.  As  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Aging,  I  am  well  aware  of  how 
effective  this  program  is,  both  in  pre- 
venting malnutrition  among  the  elderly 
and  in  bringing  people  together  for 
needed  social  contacts. 

The  nutrition  program  allows  the 
elderly  to  seek  vitally  important  help 
with  dignity.  All  participants  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  meals  that  they  receive.  There 
is  no  degrading  means  test  to  be  met  and 
no  one  is  turned  away,  because  of  the  in- 
ability to  pay. 

My  own  State  of  Connecticut  provides 
a  solid  example  of  the  role  this  program 
can  play.  Connecticut  received  $1.3  mil- 
lion in  the  last  fiscal  year  under  this 
program,  and  set  up  11  regional  projects 
with  those  funds.  Seventy  separate  meal 
sites  were  encompassed  by  these  proj- 
ects, and  this  program  Is  now  serving 


between  2,500  and  3.000  nutritious  meals 
a  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  far  a  total  of  $98.6 
million  has  been  released  to  the  States 
imder  the  nutrition  program  for  the 
elderly.  Today's  legislation  will  double 
that  amount  by  1977.  In  my  view,  this 
money  is  well  spent.  In  this  land  of  great 
affluence,  there  is  no  excuse  for  any  of 
our  elderly  to  go  hungry,  and  this  pro- 
gram goes  a  long  way  to  prevent  that 
from  happening.  I  strongly  support  this 
legislation  as  a  sound  step  toward  estab- 
lishing a  permanent  program  of  elderly 
nutrition,  and  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1972, 
Public  Law  92-258  was  enacted  adding 
title  VII  to  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  to  authorize  a  nutrition  program  for 
older  Americans.  In  fiscal  1974  the  Con- 
gress appropriated  $104,800,000  for  this 
program — $5,200,000  more  than  the 
President  had  requested. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  pro- 
vide older  Americans,  particularly  those 
with  low  incomes,  with  low-cost,  nutri- 
tionally sound  meals  served  in  local  com- 
munity centers,  such  as  schools,  churches, 
and  senior  citizen  centers.  Besides  pro- 
moting better  health  among  the  elderly 
through  improved  nutrition,  the  program 
is  aimed  at  reducing  the  isolation  of  old 
age  and  meeting  the  social  needs  of  our 
older  citizens. 

Many  elderly  persons  do  not  eat  ade- 
quately. First,  in  many  cases,  they  can- 
not financially  afford  to  do  so;  second, 
they  lack  the  information  and  encour- 
agement to  select  and  prepare  noiu-ish- 
ing  and  well-balanced  meals;  third,  they 
have  limited  mobility  which  may  impair 
their  capacity  to  shop  and  cook  for  them- 
selves. Additionally,  many  of  our  senior 
citizens  have  feelings  of  isolation,  rejec- 
tion, and  loneliness  which  sometimes  dis- 
courages the  preparation  of  a  meal  that 
will  be  eaten  alone. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Congress  has 
recognized  the  need  for  and  generously 
supported  a  national  program  to  promote 
better  health  among  the  older  segment 
of  our  population  through  improved  nu- 
trition. I  am  hopeful  this  program  will  go 
a  long  way  in  reducing  the  sense  of  isola- 
tion among  our  older  Americsms. 

I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  11105.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  include  an  article  from  today's 
Christian  Science  Monitor  in  the  Record 
at  this  time: 

More  and  More  Elderly  REBmLomc  Lives 

OF  AcTivrrT 

(By  Florence  Mouckley) 

Five  years  ago  Moshe  Dove  was  asked  to 
retire  from  bis  job  as  a  maintenance  engineer 
In  a  hospital.  Soon  alter,  he  joined  a  senior 
citizens  group  In  Venice,  California. 

Then  he  learned  about  a  pUot  project  on 
the  needs  of  the  elderly  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles — and  today,  well- 
read  but  with  a  modest  formal  education,  he 
Is  teaching  a  course  on  the  problems  of  aging 
at  UCLA.  Most  of  his  students  are  under- 
graduates. 

A  Monitor  surrey  finds  that  more  and  more 
elderly  Americans  are  radically  changing  the 
stereotyped  image  of  old  people  as  lonely  and 
aimless. 

Older  people  are  becoming  active.  Involved 
with  people  and  with  life  around  them,  and 
are  giving  of  their  skUls,  knowledge  and  ex- 
pertise that  they  have  accumulated  over  a 
lifetime,  the  siuvey  shows. 


ATTTrPDES  CHANCE  SLOWLY 

It  is  not  happening  In  a  flash.  Ingrained 
attitudes  of  older  people  as  "useless"  are  held 
by  many  elderly  people  themselves,  as  well 
as  by  a  large  segment  of  American  societ}'. 

And  "too  many  retirees  Just  want  to  sit  and 
be  entertained,"  complains  an  official  of  on? 
senior  citizens'  organization.  "It's  a  coustan  . 
stritggle  to  get  them  Involved  In  the  commu  - 
nity.  We  try  to  encourage  volunteerlsm  in 
our  local  chapters,  but  It's  awfully  bard  to 
get  new  retirees  involved." 

Nevertheless,  thousands  of  programs  across 
the  country — both  public  and  private — are 
working  at  widening  opportunities  for  thJ 
elderly. 

Organizations  such  as  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Retired  Persons  and  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  Inc.,  are  out  to 
give  senior  citizens  a  political  voice  and  clout. 
Groups  like  the  Gray  Panthers  are  deter- 
mined to  change  the  Image  of  "old  people  ' 
and  upset  society's  "putdown." 

A  SECOND  CAREER 

In  New  York  City,  Joseph  Simon,  a  retiree 
with  a  chemical  engineering  degree  and  52 
years'  experience  in  operating  his  own  busi- 
ness, is  now  fully  engaged  In  a  second  career. 

He  is  a  volunteer  In  the  Retired  Senior 
Volunteer  Program  (RSVP)  sponsored  by  th? 
Community  Service  Society  of  New  York,  a 
non-profit,    federally   funded   social   agency. 

He  works  In  RSVPs  "two-together"'  pro- 
gram, which  provides  tutoring  for  children 
referred   to  It  by  the  city's  probation  office. 

One  day  recently.  Mr.  Simon  was  all  smiles 
as  he  announced  that  one  of  his  pupils — a 
14-year-old  who  had  reached  the  eighth 
grade  but  who  could  only  read  on  a  first- 
grade  level — "knew  48  out  of  the  55  words 
that  I  tested  him  on.  These  are  aU  the  words 
he  had  difficulty  in  reading  previously." 

"I  FEEL  GRATEFUL" 

Mr.  Simon  has  very  simple  words  to  ex- 
plain why  he  devotes  his  time  to  these 
youngsters:  "I  feel  grateful  that  life  has  been 
good  to  me  and  I  want  to  give  some  of  »t 
back." 

Many  older  people,  say  those  professionaU 
who  work  with  them  have  two  basic  priori- 
ties: to  maintain  their  health  and  to  supple- 
ment meager  Social  Security  benefits.  But 
beyond  that  they  want  significant  relation- 
ships with  other  people,  and  activities  that 
"mean  something." 

"Wliat  happened."  says  gerontologist  Dr. 
James  Peterson,  "is  that  our  society  defined 
older  people  as  soclaUy  'useless'  and  they 
accepted  that  classification  and  they  with- 
drew. It's  partly  their  fault  and  partly  soci- 
ety's fault  for  putting  them  on  the  shelf. 
Now,  when  we  give  them  the  opportunity  to 
become  part  of  the  mainstream  they  love  It." 

Dr.  Peterson,  of  the  Ethel  Percy  Andrus 
Gerontology  Center  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  came  up  with  these 
findings  from  a  study  he  undertook  of 
middle-class  older  people  in  which  there 
were  70.000  respondees: 

Older  people's  Interests  and  concerns  are 
no  different  than  those  of  the  middle-aged 
or  young  people.  They  want  to  live  an  active 
life  where  they  can  put  their  skills  and 
abilities  to  meaningful  use.  Their  hobbies 
are  pursued,  not  so  much  as  hobbles,  as  for 
bringing  them  into  contact  with  other 
people. 

"We  have  determined  from  other  studies." 
says  Dr.  Peterson,  "that  the  difference  be- 
tween older  people  who  get  sick  mentally  or 
physically  and  those  who  don't  Is  whether  or 
not  they  have  close  friends  or  family.  Good. 
meaningful  relationships  seem  to  be  very 
basic  to  their  weU-l)elng." 

This  is  what  Dr.  Peterson  sees  for  older 
people  In  the  future:  "They  wUl  be  active, 
they  win  be  learning — we've  already  proved 
that  there  Is  no  serious  diminution  of  men- 
tal ability  with  age.  They  will  have  'senior 
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power' — that  Is  tbey  will  be  advocates  for 
their  own  poeition — tbey  never  liave  been 
up  to  now. 

"Througb  organizations  like  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Retired  PerscMOs,  which 
has  legislative  councUs  In  every  st^te  In  the 
union,  the  older  person  is  beginning  to  feel 
not  only  involved  but  powerful  azKl  I  think 
that's  enormously  important — a  ^sense  of 
their  own  worth  and  esteem."  ); 

What  Dr.  Peterson  predicts  is  beginning 
to  take  hold. 

A  CAsrwoucxa's  KxpmzKNcs 

Julian  IiCarcus,  a  retired  businessman  who 
needed  to  supplement  his  Income  land  keep 
his  mind  active,  took  a  Job  as  a  caseworker 
with  the  Council  on  Aging  in  <polumbia, 
Obk). 

He  helped  establish  the  Senior:  Citizens 
Placement  Bureau  of  Pranklin  Ct^inty,  an 
oashoot  of  the  Council  on  Aging  funded  by 
the  Columbus  Foundation  and  private  enter- 
prise. The  placement  bureau,  of  which  Mr. 
Marcus  is  executive  director,  trie^  to  find 
Jobe  for  people  over  55.  The  servicse  is  free. 
Mr.  Marcus  says  the  bureau  has  ||ad  good 
success.  ± 

"We  found  that  these  older  people  had 
talents  because  whatever  you've  idone  all 
your  life  is  not  taken  away  from  yo$  the  day 
you  retire."  ;. 

Mr.  Marcus  says  that  the  bureau  Is  placing 
two  out  of  every  five  people  who  apply  for 
Jobs.  This  Is  a  much  better  record  than  many 
professional  agencies,  he  claims.     " 

Mrs.  Lorraine  Boardman.  a  retiree  of  San 
Diego,  California,  who  taught  school  for  33 
years,  disproves  the  myth  that  all  older 
people  need  sedentary  Jobs.  t 

BT7ST    PAINTIMC    HOTTSES    t 

Mrs.  Boardman  now  earns  $30  a  d4y  house- 
painting,  remodeling  kitchen,  bedrt^pms  and 
garages,  and  enclosing  breezewaysj  among 
other  things.  She  has  always  been  ikterested 
ha  working  with  her  bands.  As  a  3^ungster 
on  the  farm,  she  made  sleds.  And  id  her  off- 
hours  as  a  teacher,  she  helped  c&lleagues 
with  "handywoman"  Jobs.  ^ 

Mrs.  Boardman  invites  other  se£^r  citi- 
zens to  get  into  this  kind  of  work:  "IVh  wide 
open.  Anybody  who  has  skUl  can^  usually 
find  work  right  In  his  own  neighborhood." 

The  teacher  turned  handywomanisays  she 
gets  the  same  satisfaction  out  of  h^  second 
career  as  she  did  from  her  first  one— ;"a  sense 
of  creativity  and  accompUshment."  - 

(Contributing  to  this  survey  are;  George 
Moneyhun  in  New  York,  Curtis  J.;  Sitomer 
in  Loe  Angeles,  Judith  Fruitig  In  dhicago.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachuseits.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  before  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  today  to  give  my  fervent  sup- 
port to  HJl.  11105,  a  bill  which  will 
amend  title  VII  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  to  provide  for  the  extension  and  in- 
creased funding  of  tbe  nutrition  j^rogram 
for  the  elderly.  r 

In  this  day  of  increasing  economic 
difficulty  for  all  Americans,  it  is  incum- 
bent on  us  to  do  all  we  can  to  l»lp  our 
senior  citizens  in  every  way  that  ^e  can. 
Most  of  our  senior  citizens  have  stjiiggled 
a  lifetime  to  provide  for  their  basic 
human  needs,  but  now  find  tlxat  the 
money  they  have  worked  a  lifei^me  to 
acciunulate  is  being  eaten  up  with  every 
passing  day  as  a  result  of  inflatfon  and 
the  ever  increasing  cost  of  liviiiB. 

The  nutrition  program  for  thceelderly 
currently  serves  70  percent  of  itf  meals 
to  persons  below  the  Census  Bureau's 
poverty  threshold.  Thirty-seven  percent 
of  these  recipients  are  members  jof  mi- 
nority groups.  Surely  our  senior  dtizens 
must,  at  the  very  least,  be  allo»»d  the 
right  to  have  access  to  federally  pro- 
vided meals  if  they  cannot  provide  these 


X 


meals  themselves.  But  more  than  just 
providing  meals,  the  nutrition  program 
for  the  elderly  gives  our  senior  citizens 
a  chance  to  meet  and  socialize — a  chance 
to  share  memories,  and  a  chance  to  help 
each  other  cope  with  the  problems  of 
old  age.  Thus,  the  program  Is  also  aimed 
at  reducing  the  isolation  of  old  age  by 
making  available  possible  opportunities 
for  citizens  to  meet  on  a  regular  basis 
in  community  centers  that  provide,  in 
addition  to  nutritional  services  under 
title  VU,  recreational,  health,  and  other 
social  services. 

In  closing,  let  me  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  our  entire  society  today 
owes  its  entire  existence  to  our  senior 
citizens.  We  cannot,  as  human  beings, 
ignore  their  needs.  They  have  done  so 
much  for  us,  more  than  any  one  of  us 
will  ever  realize.  We  must  allow  them 
the  right  to  live  out  the  rest  of  their 
years  in  peace,  happiness,  and  content- 
ment. It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  urge 
an  immediate  extension  and  an  increase 
in  funding  for  thr  .nutrition  program  for 
the  elderly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said 
on  March  13,  1973,  a  little  more  thjui  a 
year  ago,  the  Older  Americans  Act  is  a 
full-blown  demonstration  of  what  a  little 
financial  pregnancy  means  when  attend- 
ed by  congressional  spenders. 

I  pointed  out  then  that  in  1966,  when 
the  act  received  its  first  funding,  the 
appropriation  was  $7.5  million. 

The  bill  before  us  this  afternoon, 
March  19,  1974,  authorizes  an  expendi- 
ture of  $150  million  in  fiscal  year  1975; 
$200  million  in  fiscal  year  1976,  and  $250 
million  in  fiscal  year  1977. 
That  is  a  total  of  $600  million. 
Not  a  single  Member  of  the  House 
knows  what  the  financial  situation  of 
this  Government  will  be  6  months  from 
now  much  less  3  years  hence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  fiscally 
irresponsible  and,  therefore,  unaccept- 
able. With  68  other  Members  of  the  House 
I  voted  against  it  a  year  ago  and  I  have 
no  alternative  but  to  vote  against  It 
today. 

Mr.  BIESTBR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  strong  support  of 
H.R.  11105,  nutrition  program  for  the 
elderly. 

The  3-year  authorization  we  are  voting 
on  today  will  serve  to  underscore  our 
national  commitment  to  a  program  of 
nutritional  assistance  to  the  elderly. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  legislation, 
one  hot  meal  can  be  served  5  days  a  week, 
in  congregate  settings,  to  those  individ- 
uals in  the  community  60  years  of  age 
and  older.  Because  the  program  is 
designed  to  aid  the  needy  this  effort  is 
having  and  can  continue  to  have  a 
tremendous  impact  in  assuring  that  a 
larger  number  of  our  elderly  obtain  at 
least  a  minimum  number  of  nourishing 
balanced  meals  each  week.  Since  its  in- 
ception, the  program  has  accomplished 
much,  and  the  increased  authorizations  ' 
provided  for  in  this  legislation  quite  cor- 
rectly reflect  the  toll  inflation  has  taken 
on  the  foodstuffs  necessary  for  the 
program. 

Plans  are  well  underway  in  my  district, 
as  they  are  across  the  country,  to  take 
full  advantage  of  this  nutrition  program. 
In  Bucks  County,  for  instance,  four  sites 


have  already  been  designated  to  serve 
specific  geographic  areas  with  large  pop- 
ulations of  needy  elderly.  A  conservative 
projection  of  senior  citizens  to  be  served 
initially  under  the  hot  lunch  program  is 
115.  Not  (Hily  will  meals  be  served  to 
groups  in  the  various  churches  and  sen- 
ior citizen  centers,  but  10  percent  of  the 
meals  will  be  delivered  to  the  homebound 
elderly.  This  phase  of  the  program  will 
complement  an  ongoing  privately  fimded 
Meals  on  Wheels  program  which  serves 
two  meals  each  day  to  approximately  40 
persons  whose  circumstances  are  such 
that  they  are  unable  to  get  around  and 
must  stay  home.  The  lady  who  has  su- 
pervised this  program  so  well,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Ackley,  has  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility for  organizing  the  coimty's  elderly 
nutrition  effort  and  will  apply  her  ex- 
pertise in  this  new  but  related  activity. 

The  county's  program  wUl  also  provide 
supportive  services  which  will  strengthen 
the  basic  objective  of  bringing  balanced 
meals  to  the  elderly.  Transportation  to 
the  congregate  settings,  nutritional  edu- 
cation, health  and  welfare  counseling 
and  referral  services  and  shopping  as- 
sistance will  an  supplement  the  nutri- 
tion program.  We  cannot  overlook  a 
highly  significant  side  benefit  of  this 
entire  effort  which  is  the  opportunity  it 
provides  for  companionship  and  daily 
contacts  with  other  individuals  among  a 
segment  of  our  population  which  tends 
to  become  increasingly  isolated  with  ad- 
vanced age. 

As  an  early  supporter  of  the  nutrition 
program  title  added  to  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  in  1972  and  as  a  cosponsor  of 
elderly  nutrition  legislation  in  this  Con- 
gress, I  urge  passage  of  this  most  bene- 
ficial and  valuable  measure. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  request  for  time  and  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  request  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
11105,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  380,  nays  6, 
not  voting  46.  as  follows: 


IRoll  No.  97] 

"TEAS— 380 

Abdnor 

Bauman 

Brinkley 

At>zuK 

Beard 

Brooks 

Adams 

Bell 

Broomfleld 

Addabbo 

Bennett 

Brotzman 

Anderson, 

Berg]  and 

Brown,  Oalif. 

Calif. 

BcvUl 

Brown,  Mich. 

Anderson,  III. 

Biaggi 

Brown,  Ohio 

Andrews, 

Blester 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

H.  Oak. 

Bingham 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Arends 

Blackburn 

Buchanan 

Armstrone 

Boggs 

Burgencr 

Ab'hbrook 

Boland 

Acbley 

BellinK 

BurleaoB,  Te«. 

Abpin 

Bo  wen 

Burltson,  Mo. 

EadUlo 

Brademas 

Burton 

Bafalia 

Bray 

Butler 

Bhkpr 

Breaux 

Byron 

I.aiTttt 

Bieckinrldee 

Camp 
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Carney,  Ohio 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Cbambertain 

Chapptil 

Chisbolm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 

Don  H. 
ClawEon,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
CoUler 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Conn an 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Crooin 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Dominick  V. 
Dan  id  son 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Downing 
Drinan 
Duncan 
duPont 
Eckbardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ellberg 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Bvins,  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Flndley 
Ftah 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
nynt 
Foley 
Ford 
Forsythe 
Prenzel 
Frey 

Froehlich 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Oilman 
Glnn 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubaer 
Gunter 
Ouyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

•chmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Htbert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Ueinz 

CXX 


Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HiUis 

Hinshaw 

Holifield 

Helt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hut>er 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kluczynski 

Koch 

KuykendaU 

Kyros 

Lagomarsino 

Landrum 

L,atta 

Leggett 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McCloskey 

McColllster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McBwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

BCahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Mattats,  Oa. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Maazoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Meavlnaky 

Michel 

MUford 

Miller 

Mills 

MiDlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mizell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montcomery 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Murphy, 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedal 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'NeUl 
Owens 
Parris 
Passman 
Patten 

Perklna 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 
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,  N.Y. 


Podell 

Powell.  Ohio 
Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pritchard 

Quie 

QuUlen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Barick 

Rees 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schncebcll 

Schroeder 

Sebelius 

Seiberling 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubits 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Steel  man 
Steiger.  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 

Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Towell,  Nev. 
Treen 
Udall 
UUman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Veysey 
▼Igorlto 
Waggon  ner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
WhalcB 
White 
Whitchurst 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
WUliama 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

CalU. 


Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

WyUe 


Archer 
Collins,  Tex. 


Yates  Young,  Tex. 

Young,  Alaska  Zablockl 

Young,  na.  Zion 

Young,  Ga.  Zwach 
Young,  Dl. 
Young,  S.C. 


NAYS— « 


Crane 
Gross 


Landgrebe 
Symms 


NOT  VOTING — M 


Alexander 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Annunzio 

Blatnik 

Brasco 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Collins,  Dl. 

Dorn 

Dulski 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 

Glalmo 

Gibtxins 


Goldwater 

Gude 

Hanrahan 

Hastings 

Hogan 

Jarman 

King 

Lehman 

Lort 

Luken 

McClory 

Metcalfe 

Minsball.  Ohio 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Nix 


O'Brien 

Patman 

Seid 

Reuss 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rostenkowskl 

By  an 

Steed 

Stubblefield 

Waldle 

Whitten 

WUson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wyman 
YatroB 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Annunzio  with  Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Dulski  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Braaco  with  Mr.  Hanrahan. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mrs.  Burke  of 
California. 

Mr.  Giaimo  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Lott. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  McCIory. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Lehman. 

Mrs.  CoUins  of  minoia  with  Mr.  Minsball 
of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Held  with  Mr.  Whitten. 

Mr.  Stubblefield  with  Mr.  Luken. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Charles  WUson  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Wyman. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Blatnik. 

Mr.  Moas  with  Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

llie  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JANE  FONDA  IN  THE  U.S.  CAPITOL 

(Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  commend  my  colleagues  for 
their  participation  yesterday  in  an  over- 
due effort  to  brand  the  words  and  actions 
of  Jane  Fonda,  for  what  they  are.  She 
and  her  fellow  travelers  have  provided 
the  most  effective  propaganda  available 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  Government. 


We  must  recognize  that  without  equip- 
ment and  weapons  from  the  United 
States,  the  South  Vietnamese  could  not 
resist  the  North  Vietnamese,  whose  arms 
come  from  their  Communist  neighbors  to 
the  north.  The  current  campaign  led  by 
Miss  Fonda  has  the  purpose  of  demoraliz- 
ing our  resolve  to  continue  to  provide 
weapons  for  the  self-defense  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people.  The  Paris  Peace  Ac- 
cords have  not  led  to  any  relaxation  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  invasions,  nor  has 
it  produced  the  promised  information  as 
to  the  fates  of  thousands  of  Americans 
missing  in  action. 

So  it  is  clear  that  what  Miss  Fonda  Is 
up  to  now  is  the  further  propagandizing 
on  behalf  of  victory  for  the  North  Viet- 
namese. Her  recent  use  of  congressional 
committee  rooms  to  advocate  a  halt  to 
U.S.  aid  to  South  Vietnam  is  an- 
other scandalous  step  in  her  road  to 
"peace  by  default."'  I  will  not  quarrel 
with  the  right  of  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  entertain  whom  they  please  in 
Government  facilities  or  to  promote 
whatever  cause,  because  I  would  rather 
their  alliances  be  clearly  known  to  the 
public.  But  her  so-caUed  Seminar  in 
American  Imperialism  is  no  less  shame- 
ful, whatever  its  sponsorship. 

Dissent  has  its  rightful  place,  but  I 
object  that  the  VS.  Capitol  is  not 
that  place  for  revoluticxiaries  w^hose 
actions  would  have  been  considered 
treasonous  had  they  occurred  in  1918  or 
1944  instead  of  1972. 

Along  with  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, I  attended  luncheon  yesterday  with 
eight  American  servicemen  who  were 
held  prisoners  of  war  in  North  Viet- 
nam for  a  combined  total  of  &5  years, 
lliey  reported  that  the  most  devastating 
weapon  used  against  them  to  break  their 
resistance  was  not  the  physical  or  psy- 
chological mistreatment,  but  it  was  the 
recordings  of  anti-American  statements 
by  Americans  visiting  in  North  Vietnam. 
They  cited  particularly  filmed  statements 
by  Miss  Fonda,  telling  Hanoi,  "I  come  to 
you  as  your  comrade,"  and  her  radio  ap- 
peals to  American  servicemen  to  refuse 
their  orders  and  not  prepare  airplanes 
for  combat  missions. 

Several  of  these  men  expressed  the  be- 
lief that  her  visit  and  propaganda  con- 
tributed to  prolonging  the  war  and  their 
captivity. 

We  are  proud  of  these  eight  Americans 
and  their  Sellows  who  served  and  sacri- 
ficed in  Vietnam,  and  we  resent  the  insult 
to  them  and  to  this  Congress  that  was 
occasioned  by  the  forum  for  Miss  Fonda. 


PREVIEWING  FUTURE  CITIZENS 

(Mr.  CLANCY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sincere  pleasure  to  introduce  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress  today  and  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  this  week  60  future  citizens  from 
my  hometown  area  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

They  are  seniors  in  CiiKinnati  area 
high  schools,  selected  for  their  interest  in 
Ciovernment,  their  examines  of  citizen- 
ship, and  their  scholarship.  This  is  the 
third  year  that  selected  seniors  have  been 
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brought  to  Washington  by  the  Pfrst  Con- 
gressional District,  the  Second  Congres- 
sional IDistrict  of  Ohio  which  I  &^  proud 
to  represent,  and  the  Greater  Cincinnati 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  ■% 

This  week,  these  young  people  vfill  meet 
and  talk  with  many  of  our  co^agues. 
They  will  attend  seminars  with  aSminis- 
tration  ofBcials,  view  our  commilttees  in 
action,  talk  with  lobbyists,  ques^on  our 
staffs,  and  meet  with  Supremf  Court 
Justice  Potter  Stewart,  of  CinciiSiati. 

There  will  be  some  social  occs^ions  in 
addition,  but  mainly,  these  youiig  con- 
gressional scholars  will  be  accelerating 
their  education  this  week.  As  jg  result, 
they  will  be  better  prepared  f (Slowing 
high  school  graduation  to  underst|nd  our 
Government  and  take  their  place  ^s  good 
citizens  in  the  operation  of  it.        '% 

I  commend  this  third  annual  congres- 
sional scholarship  program  to  yJu,  my 
colleagues,  and  suggest  that  you  i|xplore 
the  possibility  of  establishing  simi 
grams,  perhaps  in  conjunction  wj 
chambers  of  commerce  in  your  di 
This  is  the  finest  program  of  U 
that  I  have  encountered.  Its  ctati 
is  in  teaching  the  basic  fundamen] 
our  Government.  Its  usefulness  to  f 
citizens  is  inestimable. 

Today,  I  am  especially  proud 
troduce  the  latest  congressional  scl 

James  P.  Lay  and  Sally  Wer 
Aiken  High  School:  William  Dicl 
Charles  Porter  and  Susan  Wolf  of  A  ider- 
son  High;  Brian  Friedman  of  ^er 
Bacon  High;  Barbara  Ullman,  C  liege 
Preparatory;  Vicki  Lynn  Jenkins,  Deer 
Park;  Rick  Kreinist,  Elder  High;  L«  tnard 
Weber,  E3der;  Kerry  Donahue,  Fi  tney- 
town;  Stan  J.  Armitage,  Forest  »ark; 
Richard  J.  Mawhorter,  Greenhills;  Vlark 
Jellison,  William  Henry  Harrison  £  >nior 
High. 

Darrell  Guerrant,  Hughes;  E\  ilyne 
Thompson.  Hughes;  Holly  William  ,  In- 
dian Hill;  Mark  A.  Meyer,  LaSalle;  ]  arry 
Mesley,  Lockland;  Diana  Underc  tffer, 
Loveland;  Jane  McGoron,  Marian;  1  "avid 
Paris,  Mariemont;  Vicki  Steige  man, 
McAuley;  Leo  Gorman,  McNicl  Dlas; 
John  George,  Moeller;  Linda  Spitzi  agel. 
Mother  of  Mercy ;  Donald  Eugene  B  irke, 
Jr.  and  Dennis  Listermann,  Mt.  Hei  Ithy. 

Judi  West,  Mount  Notre  Dame;  ]  avid 
Thompson,  North  College  Hill;  1  lavid 
Pitman.  Northwest;  Tom  W.  Grace,  Nor- 
wood; Barbara  Fluegeman  and  S  even 
Sykes,  Oak  Hills;  Jayne  Treinen,  Otir 
Lady  of  Angels;  Cynthia  Bradley  and 
Gail  Dekker,  Princeton;  Theodoi  s  J. 
Jones,  Purcell;  John  Stimkorb,  Rea(  ing; 
Brigid  Ferguson,  Regina ;  Tina  M.  S«  well, 
St.  Bernard;  Joan  Luttmer,  St.  U(  sula. 

Daniel  J.  Burke,  St.  Xavier;  Terri  iJor- 
coran.  Seton;  Mary  Helen  Babbit,  I  um- 
mit  Country  Day;  Randy  Fort,  t  yc&- 
more;  Brenda  Wright,  Taft;  Ric  lard 
Klaus,  Taylor;  Marianne  Budde,  I  rsu- 
line  Academy;  Nancy  Godenberg,  Wi  Inut 
Hills;  Scott  Ehmschwender,  Wi  Inut 
Hills;  Greg  Louis  and  Alan  Trenz,  \  est- 
em  Hills;  Ernest  Lee  Harris  andlLisa 
Jane  Anderson,  Withrow. 

And,  Frank  A.  Johnson  and  E><iiald 
Wietmarschen,  Woodward ;  Albert  G  nry, 
Wyoming,  and  Stei^en  Hester  and 
Stephen  Zoz  of  Colerain. 


Adults  accompanying  them  are  Steve 
Baker  of  Anderson  High;  Elvin  Turner, 
of  Hughes;  Jerry  Junker  of  McAuley; 
Charles  Payne,  Lockland;  Georgia  San- 
ford,  Taft;  Arleth  Cawdrey,  Parent- 
Teachers  Association  president  of  North 
College  Hill;  Jeannie  Brock  and  Lorraine 
Cooper  of  the  Greater  Cincinnati  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 


CAMPAIGN  REFORM  LAW 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  mem- 
bers of  the  press  have  been  speculating 
that  there  will  be  no  campaign  reform 
this  year.  I  just  want  to  advise  them  that 
there  will  be.  Perhaps  it  may  become  an 
annual  event,  who  knows.  We  had  a  bill 
2  years  ago,  but  the  committee  is  work- 
ing on  a  new  bill  which  will  set  strict 
limits  on  expenses  for  campaigns,  which 
will  publicly  finance  the  Presidential 
campaign  insofar  as  people  are  willing  to 
voluntarily  contribute  a  dollar  by  check- 
ing it  off  on  their  income  tax  form,  which 
will  put  a  limit  of  $20  million  on  each 
party  for  expenses  in  the  Presidential 
campaign  and  which  will  put  a  severe 
limit  on  contributions  to  either  House 
Members,  Senators,  or  Presidential  can- 
didates if  the  public  does  not  choose  to 
finance  them  totally,  by  placing  a  top 
limit  of  $2,500  on  a  contribution  to  a 
Presidential  campaign. 

There  will  be  no  more  $1  million  and 
$2  million  and  $500,000  and  $100,000  con- 
tributions. Any  contribution  over  $100 
may  not  be  in  cash  but  must  be  in  the 
form  of  a  check. 

There  are  other  salutary  reforms  of 
this  tjrpe. 

The  bill  also  will  do  away  with  some 
of  the  reporting  now  necessary.  It  will 
not  require  reporting  in  an  off  year  in 
any  quarter  in  which  a  candidate  does 
not  spend  in  excess  of  $1,000.  It  will  do 
away  with  the  15-day  and  with  the  5-day 
period.  The  5-day  period  is  useless.  By 
the  time  the  5 -day  report  becomes 
public  the  election  is  over.  It  will 
require  one  quarterly  report  in  addi- 
tion to  the  10-day  prior  to  election  and 
report  after  election. 

I  think  the  bill  the  committee  is  work- 
ing on  will  be  an  improvement  and  we 
hope  to  have  it  on  the  floor  in  the  next 
few  weeks.  The  President's  suggestions 
of  last  week  are  too  little  and  too  late. 


INFLATION 


<Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  and  dismayed  yesterday  when  I 
heard  the  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  an- 
nounce that  in  his  view  there  is  no 
chance  for  any  extension  of  wage  and 
price  controls  beyond  thrtr  scheduled  ex- 
piration date  of  April  30. 

I  cannot  believe  that  this  Congress  will 
simply  throw  in  the  towel  in  the  most 


important  Issue  facing  this  Nation.  In- 
flation is  raging  across  this  country.  We 
had  a  rate  of  inflation  of  over  8  percent 
last  year.  If  present  indications  are  cor- 
rect, inflation  for  this  year  may  easily 
run  as  high  as  10  percent,  imless  we  take 
some  action. 

I  know  that  this  issue  is  at  the  front  of 
the  minds  of  my  constituents.  I  think 
this  is  probably  true  of  the  constituents 
of  every  Member  of  this  House. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
AFL-CIO  and  other  labor  organizations 
are  strongly  opposed  to  the  extension  of 
controls,  even  on  a  standby  basis.  And 
their  opposition  is  entirely  imderstand- 
able,  because  the  controls  have  been  ad- 
ministered in  such  a  way  as  to  penalize 
working  people.  Wage  controls  have  been 
stiff,  while  controls  over  prices  have  been 
largely  ineffective  and  controls  over 
profits  have  been  nonexistent. 

But  in  the  long  run  it  will  be  working 
people,  as  well  as  retirees  and  others  on 
fixed  incomes,  who  will  be  hurt  the  most 
by  inflation.  In  the  short  run,  organized 
labor  may  make  big  gains  in  wage  levels, 
but  these  will  be  passed  on,  with  extras, 
to  the  consumers,  and  real  wages  will  go 
down,  not  up. 

Because  the  controls  have  been  un- 
fairly administered  up  to  now  does  not 
absolve  Congress  of  the  responsibility  of 
trying  to  halt  inflation.  We  in  the  Con- 
gress must  make  a  vigorous  and  honest 
effort  to  see  that  the  administration  does 
a  better  job. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  Bank- 
ing and  Ciirrency  Committee  must  report 
out  a  bill,  even  if  it  does  so  with  an  un- 
favorable recommendation.  Then  at  least 
the  House  can  work  its  will.  How  can  any 
of  us  face  our  constituents  this  spring, 
summer,  and  fall,  when  they  ask  us  what 
we  have  done  to  stop  the  constantly  ris- 
ing prices  of  food  and  other  necessities, 
and  we  have  to  say:  "the  committee  in 
charge  would  not  even  give  us  the  chance 
to  vote  on  price  controls." 

I  urge  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee to  report  out  a  bill  that  will  not 
only  extend  the  President's  powers  to  im- 
pose controls,  but  will  provide  mandatory 
procedures  for  correcting  the  distortions 
and  inequities  of  the  past  and  preventing 
their  recurrence  and  set  realistic  goals 
for  the  leveling  off  of  the  inflationary 
spiral.  Then  at  least  the  Congress  will 
have  met  its  responsibilities  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 


LIBERTY  AND  JUSTICE  FOR  ALL? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rose).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Hechler)  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  9  years  Roy  Owens  has 
owned  his  own  home  in  Eureka  Hollow, 
in  the  heart  of  the  McDowell  County 
coalflelds  at  Eckman,  W.  Va.  Roy  Owens 
is  a  disabled  coal  miner  in  his  sixties, 
drawing  compensation  for  black  lung.  I 
visited  Roy  and  his  wife  on  Saturday, 
and  also  talked  with  many  of  Roy's 
neighbors  who  own  their  own  homes  in 
this  former  coal  camp. 
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Shock  waves  broke  through  Eureka 
Hollow  when  21  families  received  eviction 
notices  to  get  out  of  their  own  homes 
within  60  days.  It  seems  that  the  Poca- 
liontas  Fuel  Co..  a  subsidiary  of  Consoli- 
dation Coal  Co.  plans  to  slice  the  top  off 
the  mountain  and  build  a  strip  mine 
above  Eureka  Hollow.  Although  Roy 
Owens  and  most  of  his  neighbors  actual- 
ly own  their  homes,  the  land  is  owned 
by  the  coal  company.  So  in  a  cruel,  cal- 
lous two  sentence  letter  they  were  told  to 
get  out  and  take  their  houses  with  them 
if  they  wanted.  The  letter  included  this 
brutal  sentence: 

"You  have  the  privilege  of  moving  the 
house  or  any  materials  within,"  they 
were  told.  They  were  not  offered  any 
compensation,  were  not  told  where  to  go. 
just  told  get  out. 

What  about  Lawrence  Mitchem,  who 
suffered  a  broken  hip  in  a  coal  mining  ac- 
cident, who  raised  a  family  of  10,  and 
who  is  now  retired  on  disability?  Mr. 
Mitchem  asked  me  this  question  about 
his  house:  "If  I  was  able  to  tear  it  down, 
where  would  I  take  it?" 

Meanwhile,  the  strip  mining  operation 
will  go  forward,  as  the  coal  company  pro- 
claims it  will  mine  about  6.000  tons  of 
coal  a  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rights  of  human 
beings  are  fundamental  In  the  United 
States  of  America.  It  is  time  we  stop 
pushing  people  around  in  the  name  of 
the  energy  crisis.  Is  Eureka  Hollow  going 
to  be  the  symbol  of  what  the  coal  com- 
panies do  to  the  people's  rights  in  this 
country? 

What  excuse  does  the  coal  company 
have  for  this  cold,  heartless,  callous  and 
cruel  conduct?  First,  they  have  called  me 
a  "publicity  hound"  for  having  exposed 
their  outrageous  scheme.  Then,  they  sug- 
gested I  ought  to  get  them  "help  from 
the  Inderal  Government  for  relocating 
these  people."  What  kind  of  subsidy  do 
they  expect?  Who  caused  the  problem 
in  the  first  place?  Whose  property  rights 
are  being  violated? 

TTie  following  article  from  the  Hunt- 
ington, W.  Va..  Herald-Di^patch  of 
March  18,  1974,  includes  some  comments 
on  this  situation  in  the  West  Virginia 
coalfields.  The  story  is  still  unfolding.  I 
hope  that  knowledge  of  this  terribly  un- 
just sltoaticD  will  help  protect  the  rights 
of  others  threatened  by  exploitation  in 
the  coalfidds: 

LxTE  w  THK  COAi.FiEij>s — Nrw  W.  Va.  Stsif 

Mine  To  Force  People  Oft  the  Lamo 

(By  H.  Ray  Eraos) 

EcKStAit.  W.  Va.— Plana  for  a  new  strip 
mining  operation  at  Eureka  Hollow  near  this 
McDowell  County  community  have  brought 
notices  to  23  families  to  move  out  of  an  old 
coal  camp. 

Tbe  situation  was  termed  "cruel  and 
hearUess"  by  Rep.  Ken  Hechler,  D-W.  Va.,  in 
a  news  release  yesterday.  Hechler  said  be  has 
sent  a  "strong  telegram  of  protest"  to  the 
Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.  Division  of  Consolida- 
tion Coal  Co.  and  the  Northfork  Land  Co. 
about  the  situation. 

"If  that  doeant  produce  results,  I  plan  to 
take  other  steps  to  Insure  that  these  people 
who  are  helplessly  being  pushed  around  have 
their  rights  protected."  Hechler  said. 

C(»)tacted  for  comment  yesterday  about 
Hechler's  charges,  officials  of  the  coal  com- 


pany and  the  land  company  denied  any  evil 
Intent  or  any  violation  of  the  rights  of  tbe 
residents,  many  of  whom  were  termed 
"squatters." 

Haze  Cochran,  vice  president  of  public  re- 
lations for  Consolidation  Goal  Co.,  said  tn 
Pittsburgh  that  he  had  not  known  of  the 
situation  until  contacted  yesterday  but  upon 
checking  into  it  he  found  that  most  of  the 
residents  Involved  "are  squatters  or  tres- 
passers." 

"I  think  the  thing  to  do  here  is  for  all  tbe 
parties  concerned  to  sit  down  and  see  what 
could  be  worked  out.  It's  the  first  I've  heard 
of  it.  If  someone  had  called  me  and  said, 
'Look,  there's  a  hardship  being  created  for 
these  people,'  then  probably  we  could  work 
something  out,"  Cochran  said. 

"We  probably  still  can  work  something  out. 
I  don't  think  it's  fair  to  paint  us  as  the  big, 
dirty  landlord.  I  intend  to  get  into  this  thing 
a  little  deeper  with  our  people  and  see  what 
we  can  work  out,"  he  added. 

Hechler  said  In  his  news  release  that  the 
families  have  been  notified  to  move  their 
own  homes  and  many  have  lived  in  the  com- 
munity for  30  or  more  years. 

"It  Is  outrageous  that  the  coal  company  Is 
trying  to  throw  them  ont  on  the  excuse  that 
the  land  Isnt  owned  by  those  who  have  full 
ownership  of  the  houses  on  the  land. 

"These  families,  which  Include  many  dis- 
abled coal  miners,  widows,  crippled  people 
and  children,  were  brutally  Informed  In  a 
cold,  two-sentence  letter  from  the  Northfork 
Land  Co.,  dated  March  5:  'Our  lease  will  be 
canceled  and  the  lessor  wants  possession  of 
property  within  sixty  days  or  by  B4ay  4,  1974. 
You  have  the  privilege  of  moving  tbe  boiise 
or  any  materials  within." 

"In  other  words,  these  people  are  being 
told  they  can  Jack  up  their  own  hoxise,  put  it 
on  a  mule,  and  move  it  wherever  they  want 
to  move  it  but  the  land  belongs  to  those  who 
want  to  strip  mine,"  Hechler  charged. 

Mrs.  Ruby  Dalton,  secretary-treasurer  of 
Northfork  Land  Co.,  confirmed,  when  con- 
tacted at  her  home  In  Kyle  yesterday,  that 
she  had  delivered  the  notice  mentioned  by 
Hechler. 

But  she  said  the  land  company  bad  no 
choice  in  tbe  matter  since  it  leased  the  land 
from  Pocahontas  and  Pocahontas  canceled 
the  lease  because  It  wanted  to  open  a  new 
strip  mine. 

The  land  and  most  of  the  housing  units  on 
It  originally  comprised  a  coal  camp  connected 
with  the  Old  Eureka  Mining  Co.  which  op- 
erated there  in  the  1920s,  according  to  a  resi- 
dent. 

Mrs.  Dalton  said  Northfork  ortglnally  leased 
the  land  from  Crojsler  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  then 
froni  Pocahontsis  after  Pocahontas  bought 
all  of  Crozier's  holdings. 

She  said  Northfork  never  has  owned  the 
land  but  It  did  sell  some  of  the  old  coal  camp 
houses  through  the  years  and  rented  other 
units.  Occupants  of  tbe  housing  units  also 
have  been  charged  $20  a  year  to  lease  the 
land  on  which  the  houses  are  located,  she 
said. 

"When  they  bought  these  houses,  they 
knew  It  was  on  leased  projjerty  and  we 
couldn't  sell  them  the  land,"  she  said  ex- 
plaining that  the  leases  on  the  land  are  on  a 
SO  to  60  day  cancellation  basis. 

"They  fixed  up  some  of  the  houses  but 
many  didn't  even  bother  to  pay  the  lease  on 
the  land.  When  Pocahontas  Fuel  told  me  they 
were  cancelling  the  lease,  what  was  I  to  say? 
I  felt  bad,  but  what  could  I  do? 

"Some  of  them  came  to  see  me  and  raised 
a  lot  of  sand,  but  I  went  over  the  books  and 
out  of  30  some  notices  I  Issued  there  were 
only  four  people  that  had  paid  thetr  rent.  A 
lot  of  them  were  squatters — they  move  in 
with  no  lease  agreement  at  all."  82m  said. 

Mrs.  Dalton  said  she  did  ask  Pocahontas 
for  an  extension  until  school  is  out  and  this 


was  granted  so  that  tbe  residents  now  have 
until  sometime  In  June  to  move. 

Mrs.  Dalton  said  many  of  tbe  houses  are 
very  old  and  wouldn't  be  worth  moving  to 
another  location.  "Three-fourths  of  the  bous- 
ing is  terrible." 

Asked  why  Northfork  never  evicted  there 
tenants  who  have  failed  to  pay  their  leases 
in  tbe  past,  she  said  "because  I  just  didn't 
go  up  there  to  evict  them." 

She  said  two  families  already  have  moved 
out  since  getting  the  notice  and  slie  has 
made  efforts  to  help  others  find  housing  else- 
where. "I'm  just  trying  to  help  them  as  a 
friend,"  she  said. 

William  Graham,  one  of  the  residents  no- 
tified to  move,  said  he  bought  the  house  he 
now  lives  in  from  Robert  MiUer,  now  de- 
ceased. In  1961  for  $750  and  leeised  the  land 
for  920  a  year.  He  said  he  made  payments  on 
the  house  and  received  receipts  for  his  pay- 
ments and  still  owes  less  than  $100  on  the 
purchase  price. 

Roy  Owens,  another  resident,  said  he  has 
lived  in  bis  house  for  about  20  years,  rent- 
ing It  untU  1960  when  he  bought  it  for  $900. 
He  said  he  made  the  last  payment  in  1965. 
He  said  he  has  paid  his  lease  on  the  land  but 
added  that  some  residents  havent. 

Owens  said  he  is  in  his  60s  and  he  remem- 
bers the  bouses  being  in  the  hoUow  when  he 
was  a  boy  going  to  school.  His  Is  an  eight- 
room  house  which  he  said  was  "la  bad  shape 
when  I  got  It." 

Owens  said  he  has  invested  about  $3,000 
In  siding,  panelling  and  otlier  improvements 
on  the  house.  Now,  he  said,  he  does  not 
know  what  to  do  about  his  situation. 

Joseph  M.  Richards,  president  of  Poca- 
hontas, said,  when  contacted  at  iiis  home  in 
Bluefield  yesterday,  that  the  firm  plans  to 
open  a  completely  new  strip  mining  opera- 
tion to  remove  the  top  of  a  mountain  over- 
looking Coalbank  Creek. 

He  said  the  mine  operation  will  not  in- 
volve where  the  bousing  is  located  but  the 
proximity  of  the  occupied  hollow  and  the 
coal -bearing  mountain  is  such  tbat  the  law 
would  not  allow  dynamiting  because  of  possi- 
ble blast  damage. 

He  said  tbe  mine  is  planned  to  produce 
6.000  to  7,000  tons  of  coal  per  day. 

Richards  said  the  coal  is  for  metallurgi- 
cal use  but  tbe  demands  of  the  energy  crisis 
do  figure  in  tbe  plan  to  open  tbe  operation. 

Hechler  said  in  bis  release  tliat  most  of 
the  families  In  the  area  were  promised  when 
they  bought  the  houses  "that  eventually  they 
would  also  be  able  to  buy  the  land. 

"Tliat  promise  made  by  Robert  MiUer 
of  the  land  company,  was  never  put  in  writ- 
ing and  tSx.  Miller  is  now  no  longer  livmg. 
Now  tbe  land  company,  without  offering  anv 
compensation  or  any  advice  whatsoever,  tells 
these  God-fearing  people  that  tbey  can  just 
pick  up  their  big  houses  and  get  out  of  there. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  anything  so  caUous?  " 
Hectiler  said. 

Consolidation  executive  Cochran  expressed 
anger  at  this  statement  from  HectUer.  saymg 
"If  tbe  Congressman  has  any  ideas  about  bow 
we  can  help  these  people  he  could  come  to 
us  and  teU  us. 

"All  too  often  Ken  tries  these  cases  in  the 
press  where  I  think  the  better  solution  would 
be  to  call  upon  the  company  if  he  has  a  com- 
plaint like  this  and  we  could  sit  down  and 
see  what  we  could  work  out. 

"Ken  Hechler  is  a  publicity  bound  and 
probably  saw  a  chance  to  make  something  of 
this  without  talking  to  the  people  at  the 
company  first. 

"If  these  people  liave  a  problem  in  moving 
we  would  certainly  like  to  hear  from  them. 
"But  I  think  since  Congressman  Hechler 
has  brought  it  up  now  I  would  tbink  there 
should  be  some  belp  from  the  federal  gov- 
•mment  for  relocating  these  people,"  Cochran 
addetL 
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POLITICAL  CORRUPTION 


engin^rmg 
and 
unfav(frable 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ui  ler  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  g  ntle- 
man  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hocan)  i  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  r  vela- 
tions  in  Maryland  regarding  allege<  pay- 
offs, kickbacks  and  political  contribi  tions 
tied  to  award  of  design  contracts,  have 
sparked  concerns  in  my  State  as  \(  ill  as 
in  many  other  States  and  jurisdl  tions 
along  the  lines,  "What  can  be  dc  le  to 
prevent  such  improper  practices  ii  this 
area?" 

The  architectural  and 
professions  are  deeply  embarrasse< 
distressed  by  the  highly 
publicity  stemming  from  the  Mart  land 
scandals  since  they  seem  to  center  c  i  the 
influencing  of  the  award  of  archite<  ;ural 
and  engineering  contracts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  introd  icing 
legislation  which  is  aimed  at  reducir  ;  the 
inclination  and  opportunity  to  enga  je  in 
kickbacks  in  all  Federal  negotiated  con- 
tracts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning  I  spo  :e  at 
the  1974  Architects-Engineers  Publ:  ;  Af- 
fairs Conference  on  this  matter.  I  '  ould 
like  to  insert  into  the  Record  at  this 
point,  my  speech  which  will  clarif  the 
basis  and  the  need  for  this  legisl  ition 
which  also  includes  the  text  of  th  bill 
which  I  introduced  today. 

Annual  AacHrrBCTs-ENGiNXERs  Pub  ic 
Affairs  Conference  Speech 

(By  Representative  Lawkence  J.  Hoci  j) 
It  wiU  not  come  as  news  to  any  o  you 
that  my  State  bae  a  serious  problem  ^  hich 
it  shares  wltb  the  architectural  and  sngl- 
neering  professions.  I  am  referring,  of  o  urse, 
to  the  Investigations,  testimony,  ]  ublic 
statements  and  news  stories  dealing  with 
aUeged  Kickbacks,  bribes,  payoiTs  or  I  legal 
political  contributions  by  architects  and 
engineers  seeking  contracts  in  Marylac  t. 

Our  current  Governor  says  these  she- 
nanigans ended  when  he  became  Got<  'nor. 
However,  tlioee  who  contributed  to  Gov  rnor 
Marvin  Mandel's  1970  campaign  rec  lived 
overwhelming  returns  on  their  investi  ents 
In  State  business.  The  largest  single  |  roup 
contributing  to  his  campaign  was  archJ  ects, 
engineers,  contractors  and  those  renting  pace 
to  the  SUte.  293  of  these  contractors  I  the 
over-$l,000  category  provided  37%  o  the 
total  amount  he  reported  q>endlng,  an<  40% 
of  this  amo\mt  came  from  those  who  >rof- 
Ited  by  decisions  of  the  board  of  i  ibllc 
works.  These  architects  and  englneei  i  re- 
ceived contracts  from  the  State  totaling  ^14.8 
million,  for  a  rettim  of  tlOO  for  ever  67« 
contributed.  Contributing  contractor:  did 
even  better.  They  were  granted  extra  and 
changes  totaling  •IS.?  mlUlon,  or  $1  0  la 
unbid  work  for  every  39<  contributed. 

I  am  not  here  today  to  prejudge  hose 
mentioned  in  the  Department  of  J\  itlce 
sutement  filed  at  the  time  of  former  Vice 
President  Splro  Agnew's  resignation.  I  ion't 
have  to  remind  you  that  In  the  wake  o  Mr. 
Agnew's  resignation  and  nolo  contei  dere 
plea  to  a  tax  evasion  charge,  the  Justio  De- 
partment issued  a  statement  accusing  him 
of  receiving  kickbacks  on  State  cont  ■acts 
while  he  was  Governor  of  Maryland.  N<  '  am 
I  here  to  condemn  the  nearly  25  engln«  ring 
and  architectural  companies  which  have  iieen 
mentioned  during  the  trial  of  the  Bait  More 
county  executive  now  underway  in  my  t  tate. 
And  I  am  certainly  not  here  to  suggest  that 
In  spite  of  the  extensive  adverse  put  Iclty 
that  all  architects  and  consulting  engi  ittn 
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doing  work  in  Maryland  are  dishonest  .  .  . 
and  certainly.  If  there  are  extensive  kick- 
backs by  A-E's,  they  are  not  restricted  to 
my  state  of  Maryland.  In  fact,  scandals  ap- 
pear to  be  croppllng  up  In  Pennsylvania, 
Kansas,  New  Jersey,  Louisiana  and  several 
other  States. 

What  I  am  here  to  say  is  that  we  have  a 
problem,  you  as  an  architect  or  engineer  and 
I  as  a  public  offlclal.  We  know  that  the  vast 
majority  of  those  in  our  respective  profes- 
sions are  conscientious,  honest,  responsible 
individuals,  but  we  have  an  obligation  to  try 
to  demonstrate  to  the  general  public,  as  weU 
as  to  each  other,  that  we  do  not  condone 
award  of  design  contracts  on  the  basis  of 
political  favoritism,  or  kickbacks,  or  any 
other  corrupt  procedure.  To  do  this,  X  believe 
that  we  need  to  say  dramatically  and  pub- 
licly that  we  do  not  want  to  be  associated 
with  professional  services  contracts  that  are 
awarded  on  any  basis  other  than  professional 
qualifications. 

I  am  aware  that  several  of  my  colleagues 
In  the  Congress  and  in  State  legislatures 
have  suggested  that  this  problem  can  be 
easily  resolved  by  reqiUring  that  all  archi- 
tectural and  engineering  work  be  performed 
by  in-house  government  staffs  or  by  directing 
that  all  architects  and  engineers  be  selected 
for  work  on  the  basis  of  competitive  bidding. 
That  approach  is  somewhat  appealing,  to 
those  who  seek  simplistic  solutions.  You 
ask  several  architects  and  engineers  to  bid  on 
a  hospital  complex  at  a  sewage  treatment 
plant  or  something  else;  award  the  contract 
to  the  low  bidder,  and  you  eliminate  all 
hanky  panky  or  favoritism. 

Unfortunately,  life  is  not  quite  that  simple. 
By  asking  architects  and  engineers  to  bid, 
the  government  wlU  also  be  eliminating  (or 
at  least  seriously  reducing)  any  incentive  to 
the  winning  A-E  to  be  Innovative  and  imag- 
inative or  to  advance  the  state  of  the  art. 
Ask  for  competitive  bids  and  you  encourage 
the  cheapest  (rather  than  the  most  economi- 
cal or  best)  design.  Furthermore,  with  poor 
designs  you  run  the  risk  of  the  attendant 
higher  cost  of  construction,  or  maintenance, 
or  both,  and  you  may  be  Jeopardizing  public 
health,  safety  and  welfare  by  dealing  with 
the  architectural  and  engineering  company 
which  may  not  be  the  best  qualified  for  that 
particular  Job.  Just  as  I  would  not  seek  bids 
for  the  performance  of  open  heart  surgery,  I 
would  be  reluctant  to  utilize  this  method  to 
find  the  most  competent  designer  of  a  medi- 
cal laboratory  or  an  airport  control  system. 
As  a  lawyer,  I  can  imagine  the  chaos  to  the 
legal  profession  which  would  result  if  at- 
torneys were  selected  on  a  competitive  bid 
basis. 

Unfortunately,  many  elected  officials  dis- 
agree wltb  me.  In  the  wake  of  the  scandals, 
there  is  a  great  haste  to  do  something,  even 
if  it's  wrong. 

On  March  12th  the  Maryland  House  of 
pelegates  passed  such  a  competitive  bidding 
by  a  vote  of  124  to  0  without  any  debate.  If 
it's  enacted.  It  would  be  the  first  such  stat- 
ute in  the  country,  but  you  can  bet  it  won't 
be  the  last. 

The  Maryland  bill  would  esUbllsh  two 
professional  services  evaluation  boards,  one 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
one  for  the  Department  of  General  Services, 
which  would  oversee  all  negotiations  for  con- 
tracts on  State  projects.  For  contracts  in  ex- 
cess of  t26,000  firms  would  be  selected  on  a 
competitive  basis.  The  bill  would  also  pro- 
hibit paying  architects  and  engineers  a  per- 
centage of  the  total  construction  costs. 

Governor  Mandel,  who  always  seems  to  be 
very  Ut«  In  "getting  religion,"  created 
"watchdog"  professional  boards  by  executive 
order  In  January.  The  Governor's  order 
merely  allows  price  consideration  while  the 
House  bill  put«  the  emphasis  on  competi- 
tive bidding. 


Competitive  bidding  is  not  the  answer.  The 
obvious  question,  then  is  .  .  .  what  Is? 
After  discussions  wltb  architects  and  engi- 
neers in  my  district,  and  after  talking  to 
the  staffs  of  your  national  organization,  my 
own  staff  and  legislative  counsel  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  it  Is  my  opinion 
that  one  means  of  both  reducing  the  oppor- 
tunity and  inclination  to  engage  In  kick- 
backs or  political  contribution  schemes 
would  be  to  make  such  practices  a  negating 
factor  In  all  Federal  negotiated  contracts.  I 
have  drafted  and  am  Introducing  today  a  bill 
directly  aimed  at  accomplishment  of  this 
goal  on  all  negotiated  Federal  Government 
contracts. 

Because  it  is  relatively  short,  I  would  like 
to  read  you  my  bill.  It  states: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  aU  ne- 
gotiated contracts  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  Government  shall  contain  the 
following  clause  set  out  in  a  conspicuous 
manner  as  an  integral  part  of  said  contracts: 

"  The  United  States  shall  have  the  right  to 
terminate  this  contract  without  liability,  and, 
at  its  discretion,  recover  the  full  amount  of 
any  fees  or  payments  made  or  due  under  this 
contract,  and  any  other  contract  negotiated 
by  the  government  with  said  contractor,  as 
well  as  any  additional  costs  incurred  by  the 
United  States  in  completing  or  obtaining  the 
thing  or  service  contracted  for,  upon  the  con- 
viction of  the  contractor,  or  any  person  act- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  contractor,  for  violation 
of  section  201  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code.  This  right  to  terminate  and  recover  is 
in  addition  to,  and  not  In  lieu  of,  any  other 
rights  and  remedies  which  may  be  available 
to  the  United  States  under  the  terms  of  this 
contract  or  as  otherwise  provided  by  law.'  " 

What  thU  legislation  will  do  U  to  spell 
out  the  fact  that  firms  providing  services  for 
the  Federal  government  have  been  awarded 
Jobs  on  the  basis  of  their  professional-tech- 
nical qualifications  and  not  on  a  basis  of 
how  much  they  contributed,  or  for  whom 
they  performed  favors. 

This  is  not  a  completely  new  idea.  In  fact, 
there  Is  already  a  federal  law  on  the  books 
which  prohibits  anyone  who  Is  negotiating, 
or  performing  work  for  the  United  States 
Government  from  making  or  soliciting  any 
contribution,  donation  or  gift,  or  promising 
to  make  any  such  political  contribution  or 
gift,  to  any  political  party,  committee  or 
candidate  for  public  office.  The  fine  for  viola- 
tion is  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  five  years 
imprisonment,  or  both. 

But,  as  far  as  I  know,  this  law  has  never 
really  been  enforced.  It  is.  however,  currently 
being  tested  In  the  courts.  But  I  think  it  Is 
safe  to  say  that  It  was  not  Intended  to  pro- 
hibit the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  General 
Motors  from  making  a  contribution  to  any 
federal  candidate  so  long  as  the  government 
was  purchasing  GM  cars,  nor  do  I  think  It 
would  keep  any  of  you  from  making  a  con- 
tribution to  the  Congressional  candidate  of 
your  choice  if  your  firm  was  performing  or 
negotiating  work  on  any  project  in  which 
federal  money  was  Involved. 

Since  the  law  covering  this  subject  Is  be- 
ing Ignored,  my  proposal  is  a  prescribed  con- 
tractual provision  that  cannot  be  overlooked. 
It  will  be  part  of  the  contract  itself.  Several 
federal  agencies  have  for  years  required  cer- 
tifications by  architects  and  engineers  to  the 
effect  that  their  contracts  have  not  been  ob- 
tained via  a  contingency  or  commission  ar- 
rangement. The  language  of  my  bill  goes 
somewhat  further — it  warrants  that  no  fee, 
commission,  percentage,  brokerage,  gift,  con- 
tribution or  consideration  of  any  kind  has 
been  paid  In  an  effort  to  obtain  the  contract. 
I  propose  to  require  this  wording  in  every 
negotiated  federal  contract. 
If  a  government  agency  discovers  some  sort 
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of  Illicit  practice.  It  would  not  have  to  wait 
for  the  General  Accounting  Office  or  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  Initiate  an  Investigation 
and  possible  prosecution.  The  contracting 
officer  could  halt  the  work  based  upon  the 
fact  this  provision  Is  contained  in  his  con- 
tract with  the  architect  engineer,  and  an 
investigation  could  be  immediately  under- 
taken at  his  direction.  Plainly  and  simply, 
every  contract  between  an  A-E  and  the  gov- 
ernment would  spell  out  the  fact  that  the 
A-E  has  made  no  political  contributions  or 
other  payments  as  a  prerequisite  for  being 
considered  for  the  performance  of  that  par- 
ticular Job.  If  the  government  can  show  that 
this  Is  not  the  case.  I.e.,  that  the  architect 
engineer  did.  In  fact,  make  a  poUtlcal  con- 
tribution or  offer  something  of  value  In 
hopes  of  being  selected  as  the  professional 
services  contractor,  the  penalty  would  be 
substantial  and,  to  my  mind,  would  serve  as 
a  strong  deterrent. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  owner  of 
that  firm.  If  he  engaged  in  unprofessional  or 
illegal  practices,  stands  to:  (1)  lose  the  Job; 
(2)  be  required  to  repay  the  government  all 
profit  earned  on  that  Job,  or  any  other  job 
he  has  wltb  the  government;  (3)  assist  the 
government  In  locating  a  replacement  for  his 
firm,  and  (4)  probably  Jeopardize  aU  future 
potential  for  performing  work  for  that  par- 
ticular government  agency  and  probably  any 
other  government  agency. 

It  seems  to  me  that  very  few  government 
contractors  would  risk  loss  of  profit,  loss  of 
fee,  loss  of  prestige,  all  in  order  to  Improve 
their  chances  of  getting  a  particular  contract. 

This  legislation  may  be  very  tough,  but  I 
think  that  we  all  need  to  recognize  that  the 
problem  which  prompts  the  Introduction  of 
my  bin  Is  one  which  demands  stern  meas- 
tires.  For  the  first  time  In  this  nation's  two 
hundred-year  history,  we  have  bad  a  Vice 
President  forced  to  resign  due  to  question- 
able activities.  The  American  people  have 
been  shocked  to  learn  that  numerous  con- 
tracts (not  Just  architectural  and  engineer- 
ing contracts)  are  being  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  political  contributions,  or  payoffs,  or 
kickbacks  or  some  other  corrupt  practice.  The 
American  people  deserve  some  assurance  that 
this  procedure  will  not  be  permitted  to 
continue. 

As  tough  as  my  bill  might  be,  I  think  It 
Is  far  preferable  from  your  point  of  view  and 
the  Government's  point  of  view  to  com- 
petitive bidding. 

For  the  honest,  dedicated,  hard-working 
architect-engineer — and  I  am  sure  that  In- 
cludes the  majority  In  the  A-E  profession — 
this  contract  provision  represents  no  hard- 
ship whatsoever  because  I'm  confident  this  is 
the  way  most  of  you  (^>erate  anyway.  All  of 
your  legal  rights  are  preserved.  No  one  can 
take  any  punitive  action  against  you  until 
it  has  been  proven  that  you  have  offered  or 
given  some  contribution  or  gift  tied  to  award 
of  a  Job. 

But,  for  those  firms  which  substitute  com- 
petence with  payoffs  to  elected  officials,  they 
should  be  penalized  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
all  of  you  will  Join  me  in  wanting  to  see  such 
practices  and  attitudes  terminated  forever. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding.  I  am 
in  no  way  suggesting  that  this  legislation 
alone  will  solve  the  polltical-influence-ln- 
contracting  problem.  We  should  be  address- 
ing ourselves  to  other  methods  for  coping 
wltb  this  concern,  but  I  think  this  could  be 
am  Important  beginning.  I  see  this  legisla- 
tion as  the  first  step  in  discouraging  any 
illicit  practices  on  Federal  contract  awards 
similar  to  those  procedures  which  have  been 
so  widely  publicized  and  condemned  In  my 
state.  Hopefully,  similar  legislation  will  be 
adopted  In  Maryland  and  elsewhere. 

I  accepted  your  Invitation  to  come  down  to 
this  meeting  because  I  felt  It  was  important 


to  explain  my  position  to  you.  I  ^predate 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  my  bUl  with  you 
and  I  invite  your  support.  I  think  we  both 
have  much  to  gain  through  Its  adoption. 

For  you,  enactment  of  this  bill  will  pro- 
vide a  positive  and  aggressive  tmswer  to  those 
persons  who  have  erroneously  come  to  as- 
sume that  aU  A-E  contracting  Is  dishonest:.  I 
know  better;  .  .  .  you  know  better;  .  .  .  with 
adoption  of  this  blU,  the  public  will  hope- 
fully also  begin  to  know  better. 

Thank  you  for  Inviting  me. 


A  NEW  PACE  FOR  APARTHEID 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  include  for  the  thoughtful  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  article  entitled  "A 
New  Face  for  Apartheid"  by  Jennifer 
Davis  of  the  Africa  Fund;  a  second  arti- 
cle entitled  "Voices  for  Disengagement" 
also  produced  by  the  Africa  Fund;  and 
a  third  article,  a  bulletin  by  the  director 
of  special  projects  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee on  Africa. 

These  articles  relate  to  the  continuing 

debate  on  U.S.  business  involvement  in 

southern  Africa.  Their  text  is  as  follows: 

A  New  Face  for  APARTREm 

(By  Jennifer  Davis) 

Three  advertisements  appeared  In  the  New 
York  Times  and  Washington  Post  in  Sep- 
tember. Their  political  Implications  are  ana- 
lysed below  but  it  is  also  necessary  to  point 
out  that  the  advertisements  are  fuU  of  dis- 
tortions and  half-truths.  Thus  Lucas  Man- 
gope  is  quoted  as  saying:  "I  have  often  ex- 
pressed my  differences  with  the  white  gov- 
ernment of  Pretoria  In  no  uncertain  terms. 
But  the  mere  idea  of  total  economic  sanc- 
tions .  .  .  makes  me  shudder."  In  fact  the 
men  and  women  who  have  expressed  real 
radical  opposition  to  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment have  found  themselves  banned, 
house  arrested  or  Imprisoned  for  their  ac- 
tions, and  to  advocate,  even  verbally,  the  im- 
position of  sanctions  against  South  Africa  is 
a  crime  under  the  Terrorism  Act,  punishable 
by  a  minimum  five  year  JaU  sentence  and  the 
possibility  of  a  death  sentence. 

Lucy  Mvubelo,  the  signer  of  the  second  ad- 
vertisement. Is  identified  as  "General  Secre- 
tary National  Union  of  Clothing  Workers 
(S.A.) ."  The  advertisement  falls  to  point  out 
that  under  South  African  law  Ms.  Mvubelo, 
an  African  woman,  can  only  be  a  member  of 
a  non-recognised,  non-registered  Trade 
Union,  which  has  no  offlclal  right  to  partici- 
pate in  collective  bargaining.  Nor  does  the 
advertisement  Indicate  that  It  is  still  vir- 
tually totally  Illegal  for  a  black  worker  to 
strike  under  any  circumstances. 

As  for  Buthelezi's  claim  that  what  the 
Black  people  of  South  Africa  need  Is  "full 
foreign  participation  In  South  Africa's  eco- 
nomic development"  he  knows  quite  well  that 
foreign  investment  has  Increased  dramatical- 
ly in  the  last  decade  without  leading  to 
changes  In  the  exploitation,  misery  and  op- 
pression imposed  by  Apartheid.  In  the  ten 
years  to  1971  in  which  U.S.  Investment  grew 
from  less  than  $300  million  to  $964  million 
another  record  was  set — 90  new  discrimina- 
tory laws  were  passed,  all  designed  to  per- 
petuate racial  discrimination.  White-black 
wage  gaps  have  grown,  not  narrowed,  and 
the  average  wage  paid  to  Africans  In  all 
sectors  of  the  economy  Is  lower  than  the 
Poverty  D*tum  Line — I.e.  the  level  needed 
for  bare  survival. 


defenders  of  the  south  AFRICAN  WAT  OF  LIFE 

The  South  African  regime's  hitherto  sub- 
dued public  relations  campaign,  built  arotind 
the  use  of  black  spokesmen  and  women,  took 
a  large  step  Into  the  open  In  September  in 
the  United  States.  Big,  expensive  advertise- 
ments with  appeals  against  economic  and 
political  sanctions  signed  by  Lucas  Mangope 
and  Gatsba  Butbelezi,  both  Bantustan  Min- 
isters, and  Lucy  Mvubelo,  a  "trade  union 
leader",  appeared  In  two  of  America's  most 
influential  dally  newspapers,  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post.  Both  ad- 
vertisements were  ^onsored  by  the  Trust 
Bank — a  bank  dominated  by  Afrikaner  capi- 
tal and  on  whose  Board  sit  many  of  the  rul- 
ing Nationalist  Party's  leaders. 

The  South  African  Government  has  always 
tried  to  persuade  the  outside  world  that 
Blacks  were  happy  vmder  the  system  of  Apar- 
theid, exploitation  and  exclusion  practiced 
by  the  white  rulers.  That  way  Western  factory 
owners,  British  ship  builders.  United  States 
motor  corporations  and  computer  sellers 
could  aU  continue  to  Invest,  do  business  and 
make  profits  In  South  Africa  with  an  easy 
conscience.  The  South  African  Government 
continued  to  teU  this  story  despite  the  evi- 
dence of  69  people  shot  at  Sharpeville  in  1960 
and  12  strikers  killed  at  Carletonvllle  In  Sep- 
tember 1973,  despite  himdreds  of  poUtlcal 
prisoners  and  the  one  million  arrests  every 
year  under  the  pass  laws,  despite  the  SO";  r  of 
the  African  working  peculation  that  is  still 
paid  below  poverty  datum  line  wages,  despite 
the  fact  that  no  black  woman  or  man  has 
any  hope  of  ever  having  any  say  in  shaping 
the  laws  and  policies  of  their  own  land  as 
long  as  the  present  system  of  government 
sxirvlves. 

But  the  myth  of  the  happy  black  man  has 
become  more  and  more  difficult  to  maintain 
In  the  face  of  increasing  Internal  and  ex- 
ternal opposition  to  the  system,  and  the 
South  African  Government  has  had  to  adopt 
new  and  more  sophisticated  tactics  to  project 
a  favorable  Image  Internationally.  "Dialogue" 
with  independent  Africa,  the  visit  of  Presi- 
dent Banda  to  South  Africa,  attempts  to  pro- 
ject an  Image  of  multi-racialism  via  sports 
events,  the  new  wUlingness  to  allow  prom.- 
Inent  black  U.S.  visitors  Into  the  country — 
tUl  these  were  sign -posts  on  the  road  the 
South  Africans  were  taking  In  an  attempt  to 
maintain  external  credibility  and  strengthen 
Internal  control.  No  one  will  believe  whites 
who  defend  South  Africa  any  more,  as  the 
racists  have  been  forced  to  seek  credibUlty 
by  using  black  spokesmen  and  women.  Few 
people  in  the  wwld  would  believe  the  voice  of 
Prime  Minister  Vorster  or  mine-owner  Op- 
penbelmer  (Chairman  of  the  Corporation 
which  owns  the  mine  at  which  the  12  work- 
ers were  shot  this  month)  when  they  promise 
that  "things  are  changing  and  getting  bet- 
ter." Hence  the  new  tactic  of  using  black 
voices  to  tell  the  story. 

EAFETT    VALVE 

In  fact  the  South  Africans  are  attempting 
to  do  more  with  this  new  tactic  than  Just 
pull  off  a  giant  International  confidence 
trick.  They  are  beginning  to  understand  the 
usefulness  of  allowing  the  development  inside 
South  Africa  of  a  black  elite,  which,  by  being 
given  some  freedom  to  criticise  the  Govern- 
ment, wlU  capture  the  foUowlng  of  the  black 
majority  and  curb  the  militancy  of  the  peo- 
ple, acting  as  a  safety  valve  for  popular  anger 
and  frustration.  Perhaps  the  clearest  expres- 
sion of  this  role  Is  afforded  by  Chief  Gatsba 
Butbelezi,  who  has  at  times  made  very 
strong  speeches  attacking  various  aspects  of 
Government  policy,  and  who  has  emerged  as 
one  of  the  most  publicised  black  figures  in 
the  current  controversy  about  African  wage 
levels.  In  a  recent  speech  Butbelezi  said: 
"We  need  a  complete  re-orientatloa  in  our 
thinking   about   black  workers.   We  cannot 
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have  Industrial  workers  who  do  not  (  it  any, 
or  ao  little,  of  the  benefits  of  indu5l  tallza- 
tlon.  If  we  do  not  do  something  abo^  t  It  we 
are  asking  for  trouble.  I  wish  to  ap  teal  to 
South  African  Industry  to  ward  off  a  bloody 
revolution  by  making  our  pe<^le  f<  i\  that 
they  have  something  to  lose  If  a  ythlng 
went  wrong  in  South  Africa.  A  few;  nUUon 
Band  set  aside  now  to  meet  the  asp  rations 
and  needs  of  black  workers  is  a  big  invi  stment 
In  the  long  run.  It  Is  better  to  los  a  few 
million  Rand  now  than  everything  It  «r." 

The  tactic  of  using  this  rising  bla  k  elite 
as  spokesmen,  nationally  and  Interna  lonally 
satisfied  a  number  of  different  needi  at  the 
same  time,  and  coalesces  the  intere:  .s  of  a 
niunber  of  vwy  different  forces.  It  m  ets  In- 
ternal white  Interests  politically,  as  d<  icrlbed 
above.  It  also  provides  a  strong  platf  rm  for 
preserving  International  credibility.  Ills  Is 
crucially  important  for  South  Africa  Apart 
from  the  Importance  of  mtematloni  mili- 
tary and  strategic  support.  South  A  tica  is 


stUl  extremely  dejiendent  on  foreign 


aipltal 


for  Its  economic  prosperity  and  growt  u  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  total  value  of  orelgn 
capital  Invested  In  South  Africa  had  i  lached 
$8,160  million  by  the  end  of  1972;  $8  B  mU- 
llon  dollars  of  new  capital  flowed  lnt(  South 
Africa  In  1972  alone.  It  Is  vital  to  ke  p  that 
stream  flowing.  But  corporations  ha^  »  been 
coming  under  increasing  attack  In  the  Jnited 
States,  as  well  as  In  Europe,  for  thi  [r  role 
In  supporting  the  white  minority  a  id  co- 
lonial regimes  In  Southern  Africa.  It :  as  be- 
come embarrassing  for  many  of  the  gU  it  U.S. 
corporations  to  have  their  role  In  sc  ithern 
Africa  continually  exposed  and  at  acked. 
They  are  looking  for  a  way  back  to  i  spect- 
ablllty.  seeking  a  way  to  Justify  the  :  con- 


tinued Involvement  in  South  Africa  U 


of  a  "contribution  to  the  process  of  p  aceful 


social  change".  Not  surprisingly,  the 


seized  on  men  such  as  Buthelezl  to  ]  rovlde 


them   with   the   needed   Justification 
Buthelezl  has  recently  been  hailed 


Thus 
y  the 


prestigious  American  business  new  japer, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  as  "the  most  >rom- 
Inent  black  leader  in  South  Africa,"  in  an 
article  which  launched  a  strong  atti  ck  on 
"reformers,  particularly  In  the  UnlU  1  Na 
tlons  and  American  and  British  cbi  rcbes, 
who  dream  of  eradicating  apartheid  tl  rough 
an  anathema  that  would  strangle  the  South 
African  economy."  Branding  those  wh  i  sup- 
port International  actions,  such  as  coi  torate 
disengagement  and  economic  sat  :tlons 
against  apartheid,  as  people  adopt  ng  a 
"posture  of  total  moral  purity"  whoe  pur- 
pose is  concerned  less  with  correctb  g  the 
speclflc  evils  than  with  "demonstratl  g  the 
virtue  of  the  posturer,"  the  Journal  Ini  Icates 
Its  preference  for  men  of  reason,  si  ch  as 
Buthelezt  It  concludes,  "We  cant  he  p  be- 
lieving that  If  any  good  does  come  <  ut  of 
the  unhappy  situation  In  that  nation,  t  will 
be  less  the  result  of  the  far-away  critic  than 
of  the  political  prudence  of  men  like  Chief 
Buthelezl"  (Wall  Street  Journal,  Augi  st  27, 
1973). 

VISITS  SPONSOKED 

South  Africa's  new  black  spokesmed  have 
been  receiving  support  and  encourag  ment 
not  only  from  the  U.S.  business  worl  1,  but 
also  from  significant  political  circles.  Thus 
the  U.S.  State  Department  has  been  spon- 
soring an  Increasing  number  of  visits  o  the 
United  States  by  black  South  African  .  The 
list  of  such  visitors  Is  Interesting  beet  use  It 
focuses  heavily  on  men  Involved  in  or  s  way 
or  another  with  the  Bantustan  admli  Istra- 
tlons  ...  or  with  the  parallel  govemmt  it  In- 
stitutions In  the  cities.  The  list  ol  such 
sponsored  visitors  In  1972/73  included  Chief 
Kaiser  Matanzlma  (Chief  Minister  f  the 
Transkel)  Dr.  David  Thebehall  (Job  nnes 
burg  Urban  Bantu  Council)  Mr.  Lenno 
(Executive  Counselor  for  Education, 
Mr.  B.  L.  Dlalda(  Executive  Counselor 
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Bulu),  and  Professor  and  Mrs.  Ntsanwlsl 
(Chief  Counselor,  Machangana — Tsonga  Ter- 
ritorial Authority).  Chief  Lucas  Mangop>e 
and  Chief  Oatsba  Buthelezl  also  spent  time 
in  the  United  States,  the  latter  having  been 
especially  Invited,  the  last  time  he  came.  In 
order  to  help  lead  the  argument  against 
Church  leaders  calling  for  an  end  to  U.S. 
corporate  involvement  In  Southern  Africa,  In 
a  strugrgle  being  fought  out  within  the  Synod 
of  the  United  Church  of  Christ. 

Two  points  of  particular  Interest  might  be 
stressed  In  connection  with  all  these  visits. 
First  that  these  black  leaders  travelled  with 
the  consent  of  the  South  African  Oovern- 
ment.  Secondly,  that  the  United  States  Ad- 
ministration, which  has  consistently  refused 
to  recognise  the  legltlmatcy  of  the  libera- 
tion movements  In  Southern  Africa,  and 
which  has  steadfastly  adhered  to  the  posi- 
tion that  It  can  only  support  "peaceful 
methods  of  change"  has  been  quick  to  wel- 
come these  new  "leaders." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  "change" 
being  sponsored  by  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment Is  not  the  kind  of  change  being 
fought  for  by  the  black  majority  of  southern 
Africa.  Thus,  whatever  their  motives,  the  so- 
called  black  leaders  who  lend  their  names 
to  the  South  African  propaganda  campaign 
are  giving  support  to  the  stability  of  that 
very  authority  which  will  have  to  be  des- 
troyed before  there  la  real  liberation  In 
southern  Africa.  In  this  context  their  own 
personal  honesty  or  sincerity  Is  Irrelevant, 
and  the  effect  of  their  action  Is  a  betrayal 
of  the  freedom  struggle  In  South  Africa. 

Voices  for  Disengagement 

Recent  years  have  seen  growing  pressure 
on  U.S.  Corporations  Involved  in  Southern 
Africa,  generated  by  public  exposure  of  their 
complicity  with  the  white  minority,  apart- 
held  and  colonial  systems  of  South  Africa, 
Rhodesia,  and  Portuguese-ruled  Africa,  ^fany 
companies  have  responded  by  developing  a 
rationale  which  seeks  to  Justify  their  Initial 
Investment,  continued  presence  and  ongoing 
expansion  In  these  racially  oppressive  coun- 
tries. 

The  most  universal  corporate  defense 
raised  Is  the  argument  that  U.8.  companies 
act  as  catalysts  for  peaceful  and  construc- 
tive change  of  the  racist  systems  by  Invest- 
ing Inside  Southern  Africa. 

There  is  nothing  In  the  history  of  South 
Africa's  economic  development  to  bear  out 
these  arguments  that  Increasing  industrial- 
ization must  Inevitably  lead  to  Improvement 
In  the  quality  of  life  for  everyone.  For  the 
black  people  of  South  Africa  the  last  20 
years  of  Intensive  economic  development 
have  also  been  years  of  Intensifying  oppres- 
sion and  exploitation.  White-black  wage- 
gaps  widened,  pass  laws  were  tightened  and 
extended  to  cover  African  women  as  well  as 
men  and  the  Bantustan  design  was  used  to 
transform  the  whole  African  population  Into 
a  rlghtless  "temporary  work  force"  In  the 
"white"  areas.  The  10  years  between  1961 
and  1971  set  a  record  for  the  number  of 
new  discriminatory  laws  passed — 98  of 
them — all  ba^ed  on  the  intention  to  perpe- 
tuate racial  differences. 

South  Africa  now  has  all  the  apparatus  of 
a  police  state  .  .  .  and  that  framework  was 
being  built  at  the  same  time  as  were  the 
great  new  factories  and  roads  and  bridges 
that  heralded  economic  prosperity. 

Despite  well-financed  attempts  by  the 
South  African  Government  and  many  major 
corporations  to  sell  the  image  of  the  U.S. 
Corporation  as  a  force  for  good  in  Southern 
Africa  the  chorus  of  African  and  other  voices 
raised  to  contradict  this  argument  continues 
to  grow.  The  statements  we  have  quoted  be- 
low come  from  people  representing  a  great 
diversity  of  background  and  experience.  They 
have  one  Important  common  theme — the  re- 


jection of  the  delusion  that  corporate  ex- 
pansion will  lead  to  significant  change  In 
the  oppression  of  the  peoples  of  Southern 
Africa,  and  the  conviction  that  the  logical 
response  in  support  of  the  struggle  for  self- 
determination  should  be  immediate  disen- 
gagement by  U.S.  business  from  South  Af- 
rica. 

"Resolution:  (1)  To  reject  the  Involve- 
ment of  foreign  Investors  In  this  exploitative 
economic  system  .  . ."  Black  People's  Conven- 
tion, South  Africa.  December,  1972. 

"There  has  been  great  publicity  given  re- 
cently to  moves  by  Sout)-  African  business 
circles  and  foreign  Investors  in  South  Africa, 
ostensibly  designed  to  bring  about  changes 
within  the  existing  order.  It  must  be  pointed 
out  from  the  outset  that  these  changes 
which  would  consist  In  the  Improvement  of 
the  social  ptoUcles  of  the  firms,  increment  In 
Black  wages  and  vocational  training.  In  no 
way  affect  the  basic  tenets  of  apartheid.  They 
are  but  a  devious  attempt  at  perpetuating 
white  domination  and  maintaining  one  of 
the  highest  rates  of  exploitation  in  the  world 
under  the  disguise  of  welfare  politics,  .  .  . 
[the]  dubious  premise  that  economic  prog- 
ress and  accrued  Investment  will  gradually 
transform  and  corrode  the  apartheid  system 
from  within  ...  is  upheld  neither  by  history 
nor  statistics.  Recent  statistics  show  a 
widening  gap  between  white  and  black  wages. 
The  earning  gap  between  white  and  black 
mine-workers  rose  from  15.2  to  1  In  May 
1966  to  17.9  to  1  In  1970.  Black  wages  In  the 
mines  did  not  go  up  once  In  real  terms  be- 
tween 1911  and  1970."  Ambassador  E.  O. 
Ogbu,  Chairman,  U.N.  Special  Committee  on 
Apartheid  1973. 

"Our  call  for  disengagement  of  foreign  In- 
vestment is  supported  by  a  large  number  of 
organizations  and  movements  who  are 
against  those  who  advocate  violence  as  the 
only  solution  to  gain  political  and  social 
freedom  for  the  millions  of  oppressed  and 
underprivileged  people  In  South  Africa." 
Sonny  Leon,  Leader  of  the  Coloured  Labor 
Party,  1972. 

"The  ANC  has  long  called  for  the  ending  of 
all  foreign  capital  Investment  in  South 
Africa.  We  see  the  economy  as  essentially 
structured  by  a  colonial-type  relationship 
between  the  white  minority  and  foreign  cap- 
ital Interests  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Afri- 
can people  on  the  other. 

"South  Africa  Is  an  attractive  center  for 
profitable  foreign  Investment,  precisely  be- 
cause migrant  lat>or  In  abundance  Is  orga- 
nized and  made  easily  available  to  business 
by  the  regime  as  a  conscious  act  of  policy  . .  . 
companies  are  not  motivated  by  the  desire 
to  bring  employment  to  the  African  people  or 
to  Improve  the  economic  condition  of  Afri- 
can workers  [but]  .  .  .  largely  by  considera- 
tions of  profit,  their  share  of  the  market 
and  the  sources  of  the  raw  material  supplies 
they  require."  Oliver  Tambo,  Acting  Presi- 
dent-General of  the  African  National  Con- 
gress. South  Africa. 

"The  economic  laoycott  of  South  Africa  will 
entaU  undoubted  hardship  for  Africans.  We 
do  not  doubt  that.  But  If  it  Is  a  methoa 
which  shortens  the  day  of  blood,  the  suffer- 
ing to  us  will  be  a  price  we  are  willing  to  pay. 
In  any  case,  we  suffer  already,  our  children 
are  often  undernourished,  and,  on  a  small 
scale  (so  far) ,  we  die  at  the  whim  of  a  police- 
man." The  late  Chief  Albert  J.  Luthuli, 
Nobel  Prize  winner  and  President  of  the  Afri- 
can National  Congress. 

"All  Investments  are  a  direct  contribution 
to  the  colonial  war.  I  understand  how  Gulf 
can  say  that  Investment  brings  progress. 
Some  even  say  that  after  Independence 
Africans  will  have  the  fruits  of  this  Invest- 
ment. But  this  progress  is  not  real  for  the 
African  population.  The  Increased  economic 
Interests  of  Western  countries  will  bring 
about  a  need  to  defend  these  Interests. 

"To   Invest  In  Angola,  Mozambique,  and 
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Guinea  Bissau  is  to  delay  our  Independence. 
We  are  against  It. 

"At  the  United  Nations  we  stated  that  we 
will  consider  any  agreement  between  Por- 
tugal and  these  companies  invalid.  These  In- 
vestments are  Immoral  acts  against  our  peo- 
ple." Marcellno  Dos  Santos,  Vice  President  of 
PRELIMO,  New  York,  October,  1972. 

"The  apartheid  government  grows  stronger 
by  the  day  because  of  Its  solvency,  which  It 
gets  from  foreign  Investors.  If  the  govern- 
ment had  an  economic  shock,  things  might 
begin  to  change.  .  .  ."  Mrs.  Patlma  Meer,  In- 
dian Congress  of  South  Africa,  January,  1973. 

"SASO  sees  foreign  Investments  as  giving 
sUbllity  to  South  Africa's  exploitative  re- 
gime and  committing  South  Africa's  trading 
partners  to  supporting  this  regime.  For  this 
reason  SASO  rejects  foreign  investments. 

"Further  SASO  sees  the  ameliorative  ex- 
periments like  those  of  Polaroid  as  at  worst, 
conscience  salving  and  at  best,  resulting  In 
the  creation  of  a  change-resistant  middle 
class  amongst  the  few  blacks  employed  by 
foreign  firms."  Statement  of  Policy  of  the 
South  African  Student  Organization  (the  na- 
tional Black  student  organization)   1972. 

"The  Africans  accept  sanctions  as  a  price 
for  their  freedom  and  declare  as  our  enemy 
any  person  who  claims  on  our  behalf  that 
sanctions  should  be  withdrawn  to  alleviate 
African  suffering  through  lack  of  employ- 
ment. The  African  National  Council  calls 
upon  the  Security  Council  and  all  States 
which  support  the  cause  of  human  freedom 
to  Intensify  sanctions."  Methodist  Bishop 
Abel  Muzorewa,  President,  the  African  Na- 
tional Council  of  Zimbabwe  (Rhodesia)  be- 
fore the  UN  Security  CouncU,  January,  1972. 

"Disengagement  from  these  territories 
(Angola  and  Mozambique)  will  no  doubt 
mean  financial  loss  to  Gulf,  but  it  will  at 
least  provide  It  with  moral  leadership  and 
set  a  valuable  precedent  for  social  respon- 
sibility among  other  corporations.  This  lead- 
ership will  put  Gulf  in  a  position  of  strength 
especially  at  this  time  when  African  SUtes 
are  beginning  to  pose  incompatible  alterna- 
tives: either  Investment  in  Southern  Africa 
or  in  Independent  Africa  or  In  other  progres- 
sive States,  not  In  both."  Executive  Secre- 
tariat of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity 
at  the  United  Nations,  1970. 

"The  basic  fallacy  in  the  argument  of  those 
who  hold  out  any  hope  of  political  change 
through  economic  expansionism  Is  that  they 
fall  to  understand  a  single  fact  of  history: 
In  authoritarian  societies  economic  forces  are 
controlled  by  political  forces,  not  the  other 
way  about. 

"It  Is  naive  to  suppose  that  South  Africa's 
white  society  would  give  up  its  power.  Its 
privileges  and  Its  present  system  of  more 
rapid  economic  expansion.  The  change- 
through-expansion  argument  should  be  seen 
for  what  it  is — a  rationalization  to  Justify 
what  Is  in  the  best  economic  interests  of 
those  who  employ  It.  Hard-headed  political 
analysis  shows  that  It  is  almost  certain  to 
be  a  dangerous  delusion."  Colin  Legum,  bom 
and  raised  In  South  Africa  and  respected 
author  and  Journalist  on  African  affairs. 

"Reafirmlng  the  Inalienable  right  of  the 
people  of  South  Africa  to  self-determination 
and  freedom,  .  .  .  Condemns  the  continued 
and  Increasing  cooperation  of  certain  States 
and  foreign  economic  Interests  with  South 
Africa  in  the  military,  economic,  political 
and  other  fields,  as  such  cooperation  en- 
courages the  South  African  regime  In  the 
pursuit  of  apartheid  In  the  defiance  of  the 
United  Nations;  .  .  .  Requests  States  mem- 
bers of  International  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions, particularly  the  members  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community,  the  Oeneral 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  the 
International  Monetary  Poinds,  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  deny  all  assistance  and 
commercial  or  other  facilities  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  so  long  as  It  pursues 
Its  policies  of  ^artheld  and  racial  discrimi- 


nation and  continues  to  defy  the  resolutions 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  of  the  Security 
Council;  .  .  .  Invites  all  organizations.  Insti- 
tutions and  Information  media  to  orga- 
nize .  .  intensified  and  coordinated  campaigns 
In  1973  with  the  following  goals: 

"(a)  Discontinuation  of  all  military,  eco- 
nomic and  political  collaboration  with  South 
Africa: 

"(b)  Cessation  of  all  activities  by  foreign 
economic  Interests  which  encourage  the 
South  African  regime  in  Its  Imposition  of 
apartheid;"  Extracts;  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  Resolution  2925E  (XXVU) 
1972 

"I  believe  that  apartheid  has  to  come  to 
an  end.  I  beUeve  that  America  Itself,  with 
its  industries  and  business  can  no  longer 
underwrite  apartheid,  whether  it  be  General 
Motors,  Chrysler,  Ford,  or  300  other  com- 
panies that  are  there.  The  tide  Is  moving 
in  the  direction  of  freedom  and  opportunity 
in  the  world,  not  In  the  direction  of  apart- 
heid, and  I  am  saying  that  the  United  States 
government  ought  to  declare  an  economic 
embeurgo  against  the  Union  of  South  Afri- 
ca. .  .  ."  Rev.  Dr.  Leon  SulUvan,  Director  of 
General  Motors  Corporation  "Meet  the  Press", 
March  7,  1971 

"To  the  extent  that  U.S.  corporations  are 
agents  which  support  and  strengthen  the 
South  African  economy  they  are  also  respon- 
sible for  the  strength  of  apartheid.  A  healthy 
economy  strengthens  white  control,  white 
imperviousness  to  economic  sanctions,  white 
ability  to  keep  blacks  oppressed.  ...  If 
indeed  U.S.  Investment  In  South  Africa  assists 
In  maintainmg  the  overall  system  of  white 
control  then  the  only  legitimate  demand  pos- 
sible by  those  wishing  to  challenge  that  con- 
trol Is  that  U.S.  companies  must  withdraw 
from  South  Africa."  Timothy  H.  Smith,  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary,  the  Interfalth  Committee 
on  Social  Responsibility  In  Investments 

"American  business  as  it  increases  its  eco- 
nomic Involvement  In  South  Africa  becomes 
a  partner  of  the  South  African  state  as  It 
maintains  Its  control  over  the  great  mass  of 
non-white  people  living  within  its  bound- 
aries. This  economic  aid  has  helped  South 
Africa  on  its  way  to  a  self-sufficient  economy, 
has  and  continues  to  provide  important  po- 
litical and  psychological  support  to  the  racist 
system,  and  now  helps  the  South  African 
econwny  In  Its  process  of  economic,  military 
and  political  expansion  Into  the  rest  of 
Africa.  ...  To  think  that  a  few  remedial 
changes  made  by  "US.  corporations  allowing 
a  few  more  Africans  to  get  skilled  positions 
and  to  allow  some  increase  In  wages  (even 
as  the  cost  of  Uvlng  goes  up)  wUl  chaUenge 
the  pattern  of  I4>artheid  and  minority  con- 
trol Is  naivete  of  the  worst  order.  .  .  .  Some 
of  us  oppose  this.  .  .  .  Thus  we  take  the 
view  that  all  sorts  of  pressure  must  be 
brought  to  bear  on  U.S.  companies  to  get 
out  of  South  Africa,  and  urge  truly  con- 
cerned pe<9le  to  look  toward  the  struggle  of 
the  liberation  movements  and  the  mass  of 
oppressed  peoples  tor  fundamental  change 
In  South  Africa."  George  M.  Houser,  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  American  Committee  on 
Africa,  "An  Open  Letter  to  Ulrlc  Haynes,  Jr.", 
AprU  18,  1971 

"I  must  report  that  the  Idea  of  doing  busi- 
ness In  South  Africa  Is  totally  unacceptable; 
we  could  not  be  true  to  the  basic  principles 
on  which  we  run  our  business  and  we  should 
lose  our  integrity  In  the  process.  We  should 
have  to  operate  within  a  social  climate  where 
the  colour  of  a  man's  skin  Is  his  most  im- 
pcH-tant  attribute  and  where  there  Is  virtually 
no  communication  between  the  races;  we 
should  be  locked  into  this  system.  We  should 
have  to  cerate  within  an  economic  climate 
which  is  deliberately  designed  to  demoralize 
and  to  maintain  an  industrial  helotry;  we 
should  In  turn  profit  from  such  exploitation 
and  ultimately  end  up  with  a  vested  interest 
In  Its  maintenance."  Mr.  Nell  Watea,  Manag- 
ing  Director  of  Wates,  Ltd.   after  visiting 


South  Africa  in  1970  and  rejecting  an  Invita- 
tion to  Invest  In  that  country. 

"Most  of  us  believe  that  American  corpoTA- 
tlons  should  totaUy  disengage  from  southern 
Africa;  that  the  presence  of  American  cor- 
porations in  which  we  are  shareholders 
underglrds  the  system  of  racism,  colonialism 
and  apartheid  which  prevails  in  southern 
Africa  .  .  .  even  progressive  employment  on 
the  part  of  American  companies  will  not 
bring  the  basic  changes  in  society  that  we 
support  because  of  our  Christian  commit- 
ment to  freedom.  Justice  and  self-determina- 
tion." Prom  the  report  by  an  ecumenical 
church  team  of  14  person  who  visited  South 
Africa  in  October-November 

"The  basic  change  sought  is  majority  rule. 
Accordingly,  the  Chairman  (of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Africa, 
Congressman  Charles  Diggs)  supports  the 
principle  that  U.S.  business  should  disengage 
from  South  Africa.  .  .  .  External  pressure 
reinforced  by  the  tlnderbox  nature  of  South 
African  society  may  ultimately  fwce  with- 
drawal." Hon.  Charles  Dlggs,  Jr..  Report  of 
Special  Study  Mission  to  Africa,  February 
1971-January  1972 

AMERICAN  Committee  on  Africa, 

New  York.  N.Y..  March  7. 1974. 
Buixetin 

The  white  government  of  South  Africa 
Is  In  the  middle  of  another  slick  public 
relations  ad  campaign  in  the  Neu)  York 
Times — 2  have  appeared  already — ^Feb- 
ruary 27,  and  March  6 — with  two  ads  stiU 
to  appear.  The  uniform  headline  to  the  ad 
is — ^"Should  the  Black  People  of  South  Africa 
Rule  Themselves?" 

I'm  afraid  too  many  readers  of  the  New 
York  Times  are  going  to  be  taken  in  by  that 
regime's  talent  for  perverting,  twisting,  dis- 
torting and  torturing  the  truth — not  to 
mention  the  outright  lies. 

Our  statement  "we  say  no  to  apartheid" 
has  S4>peared  widely  in  the  Black  press: 
Columbus,  Georgia;  St.  Louis;  Buffalo; 
Evanston,  Illinois;  St.  Petersburg,  Florida: 
New  York  City,  etc.,  and  as  a  fuU  page  ad  In 
Encore  Magazine. 

We  hope  that  It  will  be  possible  for  you 
to:  print  it  In  your  publication,  publicize  It, 
reproduce  it,  circulate,  post. 

Let  us  know  what  you  can  do  and  how  we 
can  help.  Also,  If  you  need  additional  copies 
we  will  be  happy  to  send  them  to  you  by 
mail. 

The  best. 

Rat  Gottu), 
Director,  Special  Projects. 

We  Sat  No  to  Afax'thkid 

We  take  this  pledge:  In  solemn  resolve  to 
refuse  any  encouragement  of,  or  Indeed,  «my 
professional  association  with  the  present  Re- 
public of  South  Africa,  this  untu  the  day 
when  all  Its  people  shall  equally  enjoy  the 
educational  and  cult\iral  advantages  of  that 
rich  and  beautiful  land. 

Dick  Gregory,  Joanne  Woodward,  Frederick 
O'Neal,  Pete  Seeger,  Ossle  Davis,  Brock  Peters. 
Barbara  Walters,  Karl  Mennlnger,  Kurt  Von- 
negut,  Jr..  Arthur  Miller. 

Paul  Newman.  Leonard  Bernstein,  Ashley 
Montagu,  Jerome  Robbins,  Al  Hlrschfeld, 
Cllve  Barnes,  Rex  Reed,  Ella  Kazan,  Betty 
Frledan,  Norman  Corwln. 

Norman  Rockwell,  Oscar  Brand,  Ruby  Dee, 
Ell  Wallach,  Peter  Bogdanovich,  Stephen 
Sondhelm,  Terry  Southern,  Harry  Golden, 
Zero  Mostel,  Kay  Boyle. 

Sidney  Lumet,  Richard  Schickel.  Ersklne 
Caldwell,  Galway  Kinnell,  Carey  McWllllams, 
George  Price,  Denlce  Levertov,  Roy  Llchten- 
steln.  Katherine  Anne  Porter,  Partial  Listing. 

Will  you  say  no  to  apartheid? 

South  Africa — where  there  is  total  denial 
of  clvU,  political  and  human  rights  for  the 
Black  majority  (80%  of  the  population)— 
where  there  U  racial  discrimination,  segrega- 
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tlon  and  control  of  every  movementlfrom 
birth  to  destb — tbat  Is  the  law  of  apartheid — 
that  Is  the  lav  of  the  land. 

If  tach  reader  were  to  Join  the  gAwlng 
cuUurtil  and  economic  boycott  of  louth 
Africa.  It  could  make  a  difference.  The  ;  eople 
of  South  Africa  who  say  NO  to  apai  Jield 
many  In  prison  or  exile,  will  be  heartei  ;d  by 
this  expression  of  support  from  the  U.£ 

The  American  Committee  on  Africa,  f  rmed 
In  1953.  Is  the  oldest  U.S.  organization  sffec- 
tlvely  and  responsibly  supporting  A  rlean 
people  In  their  heroic  struggle  for  d  jnlty 
and  freedom.  ACOA  Is  a  non-profit  orgi  olza- 
tlon.  Hon.  WUIlam  H.  Booth.  President 
George  M.  Houser.  Executive  Director. 

National  Committee:  Arthur  Ashe.lBella 
Abzug,  Thurman  Arnold.  James  Ba:  Iwln, 
Roger  N.  Baldwin.  Strlngfellow  Barr,  Jai  les  B. 
Carey,  Hon.  Charles  C.  Dlggs.  Jr.,  Hon.  D  maid 
Praser,  Donald  S.  Harrington.  Clarer  »  B. 
Jones,  Eugene  J.  McCarthy.  Prank  C.  Mo 
Wayne  Morse,  P.  D.  Patterson,  Sidney  P  Itler. 
A.  Phillip  Randolph.  Hon.  Charles  B.  R  ngel, 
Victor  Reuther,  Cleveland  Robinson,  E  >bert 
St.  John,  Hope  R.  Stevens,  Howard  Thu)  nan, 
Stanley  V.  Wright  (partial  listing), 


LABOR— FAIR    WEATHER   FRIE]|D— 

xn 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  UnJer  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  ge  itle- 
man  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalcv  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  iome 
from  1  of  19  States  that  have  so-c  illed 
rlght-to-work  statutes,  which  e:  able 
States  to  prohibit  labor  contracts  bhat 
require  union  membership  as  a  pr  req- 
uisite for  being  hired.  This  prohibit  the 
closed  shop.  These  laws  are  allowec  un- 
der the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  and  are  at  vig- 
orously opposed  by  labor  as  thejf  are 
supported  by  management. 

One  of  the  effects  of  these  statufes  is 
that  they  make  it  very  diCBcult  for  j  un- 
ion to  maintain  the  membership  of  <  i^ery 
employee  in  an  organized  compan  .  In 
my  State,  organized  labor  represents  >nly 
a  fraction  of  the  working  force,  tlfinks 
in  part  to  statutes  like  this. 

Regardless  of  how  one  might  feel 
about  the  merits  of  this  particular  sue. 
the  right-to-work  issue  is  almost  ur  ver- 
sally  regarded  as  the  litmus  test  of  ne's 
feelings  about  organized  labor.  C  )po 
nents  of  unions  use  it  as  a  test  of  lo  alty 
to  business  and  management.  Laboi  sees 
the  issue  as  basic  to  its  own  survi  al — 
and  so  does  business.  There  is  no  m  idle 
ground  on  this  issue. 

When  it  came  time  for  the  Hou  e  to 
consider  repealing  section  14fb)  o:  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  labor  made  repe:  I  its 
top  priority.  Management  made  defc  it  of 
the  repealer  its  top  priority.  If  ever  '  lere 
was  a  time  when  the  bedrock  frien  s  of 
labor  came  to  a  test,  it  was  on  this  i  sue. 

When  the  votes  were  counted,  »nly 
four  Texans  supported  repeal.  Out  f  19 
States  with  rIght-to-work  laws,  on  y  18 
Democrats  voted  for  the  repeal  of  1  (b) . 
Fifteen  of  those  votes,  including  i  line, 
came  from  areas  where  there  was  I  ;avy 
opposition  to  the  repeal. 

It  was  a  close  vote.  It  was  an  iss  «  In 
which  labor  counted  its  friends.  II  was 
an  issue  where  there  was  no  □;  ddle 
ground.  Elither  you  were  a  friend  of  abor 
or  you  were  not.  I  was  a  friend. 

That  is  one  hard  vote;  one  of  i 
hard  votes  on  which  I  stuck  out  my 
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any 
leck 
to  say  that  I  believe  in  the  right  of  men 


and  women  to  organize  and  bargain  col- 
lectively, and  that  this  is  a  right  that 
should  not  be  unduly  abridged. 

Now.  having  been  attacked  publicly 
by  that  same  AFL-CIO  that  so  anxiously 
courted  me  on  that  issue,  I  wonder 
whether  it  was  worth  It.  Today  I  wonder 
whether  I  would  do  it  again,  because  I 
wonder  whether  the  AFL-CIO  really 
cares  about  its  friends — its  very  few 
friends  in  my  part  of  the  country.  I  sup- 
ported labor  on  a  position  that  they 
thought  was  vital,  when  the  temperature 
was  hot,  and  the  vote  as  close  as  they 
come.  Today  I  wonder  if  they  would  sup- 
port me  in  a  close  contest,  with  the  votes 
close  and  the  issues  equally  hot. 

And  I  wonder  what  I  would  do  if  14(b) 
ever  came  to  a  vote  again.  I  wonder,  not 
because  I  feel  any  differently  about  my 
principles,  but  because  I  would  like  to 
know  if  the  AFL-CIO  really  cared  about 
that  very  crucial  and  painful  vote.  They 
were  my  friends  then,  when  the  need  of 
my  vote  was  very  great.  Are  they  now? 
And  if  they  are,  why  do  not  I  get  some 
answers  from  them?  If  labor  really  cares 
about  me.  I  will  know  when  the  lies  of 
their  Labor  Council  for  Latin  American 
Advancement  have  been  retracted.  That's 
when  I  will  really  know  whether  it  was 
worth  while. 

Today,  I  expressed  my  sentiments  in 
a  reply  to  a  letter  concerning  legislation 
sent  me  by  Andrew  J.  Biemiller,  director. 
Department  of  Legislation,  AFL-CIO, 
who  has  never  replied  to  two  letters  I 
have  written  him  since  December.  I  sub- 
mit this  letter  for  the  Record: 

Washington,  D.C. 

Jlfarc^i  19.  1974. 
Mr.  Andrew  J.  Biemillek, 
Director,   Department   of   Legislation,   AFL- 
CIO,  Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  Mk.  Biemilixk:  I  have  your  letter  In 
support  of  the  1974  Amendments  to  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  aware  of  my  con- 
sistent record  in  support  of  legislation  of  this 
nature,  so  your  letter  Is  entirely  unnecessary. 
I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  are  concerned 
about  Justice  for  others  and  I  cannot  com- 
prehend your  continuing  failure  to  act  In  any 
way  to  obtain  Justice  for  me.  You  know  tbat 
the  AFLr-CIO  has  consistently  provided 
financial  support  to  persons  who  are  dedi- 
cated to  my  defeat,  and  If  they  succeed,  I 
am  one  friend  of  Labor  who  Just  wouldn't 
be  here  any  more.  Of  late,  the  AFL-CIO  has 
given  more  than  financial  support  to  these 
Individuals — It  has  endorsed  their  public 
assaults  on  me  and  even  carried  them  In  Its 
official  newspaper.  I  have  directed  many 
protests  to  you  and  others  in  Labor,  who  are 
In  a  position  to  correct  this  injustice,  but  I 
have  never  received  so  much  as  a  reply  from 
anyone  other  than  the  Editor  of  your  of- 
ficial organ. 

I  believe  that  I  have  borne  this  Insldlous- 
ness  long  enough  and  I  don't  intend  to  re- 
main silent  about  it  any  more.  I  enclose 
herewith  eleven  statement*  which  are  part 
of  the  series  in  which  I  will  outline  my 
feelings. 

It  is  curious  to  me  that  you  solicit  my  sup- 
port in  the  name  of  Justice,  while  denying 
anything  like  Justice  to  me  and.  Indeed,  in- 
sist on  supporting  financially,  and  every 
other  way.  some  of  my  most  dedicated  op- 
ponents. There  must  really  be  a  curious 
kind  of  thinking  in  the  pwntbouse  of  the 
AFL-CIO  these  days.  Maybe  you  would  be 
more  successful  If  you  supported  your  friends 
once  in  awhile. 
Sincerely, 

Henrt  B.  OoNzAuez, 
Member  of  Congress. 


ON  INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL  TO 
PROHIBIT  INTERLOCKINa  DIREC- 
TORATES AMONG  LARGE  COR- 
PORATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Harring- 
ton) is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1912,  a  congressional  committee  report- 
ed: 

When  we  find  common  directorship  in 
banks  and  other  businesses  located  in  the 
same  area  and  representing  the  same  class  of 
interests,  all  further  pretense  of  competi- 
tion is  useless. 

Two  years  later.  In  an  attempt  to  pre- 
serve competition  among  major  Ameri- 
can corporations,  Congrress  passed  the 
Clayton  Act.  Section  8  of  this  legisla- 
tion provides  that — 

No  person  at  the  same  time  shall  be  a  di- 
rector in  any  two  or  more  corporations  .  .  . 
if  such  corporations  are  or  shall  have  been 
theretofore,  by  virtue  of  their  business  and 
location  of  operation,  competitors,  so  tbat 
the  elimination  of  competition  by  agree- 
ment between  them  would  constitute  a  vio- 
lation of  any  of  the  provisions  of  any  of  the 
antitrust  laws. 

However,  this  narrow  provision  does 
not  forbid  indirect  ties  among  competing 
corporations.  For  example,  it  is  perfectly 
legal  for  two  competing  firms  to  each 
have  a  director  on  the  board  of  a  third 
business  entity  which  has  business  ties 
with  both  of  them.  The  effect  of  these 
interlocks  may  inhibit  competition 
among  all  three  companies. 

In  fact,  in  1969,  a  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission report  on  corporate  mergers 
maintained — 

The  existing  law  on  interlocking  direc- 
torates Is  Inadequate,  and  interlocks  among 
our  great  corporations  are  especially  inimical 
to  competition  because  the  economy  has  be- 
come Increasingly  concentrated  among  a  few 
hundred  corporations. 

The  gregarious  nature  of  American 
industry  is  well  demonstrated  by  the  ex- 
tent of  direct  interlocks  among  major 
petroleum  companies.  An  FTC  study  re- 
leased earlier  this  year  claimed  that  the 
U..S.  eight  largest  oil  firms  are,  to  some 
extent,  "commonly  rather  than  inde- 
pendently owned."  For  example,  the 
PTC  pointed  out  that  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank,  through  various  nominees, 
is  both  the  largest  shareholder  in  Atlan- 
tic Richfield  and  the  second  largest 
shareholder  in  Mobil.  The  FTC  reasoned 
that  it  is  certainly  not  in  the  interest  of 
Chase  Manhattan  to  promote  vigorous 
competition  between  these  firms. 

The  practice  of  having  directors  of  oil 
companies  serve  on  the  boards  of  direc- 
tors and  advisory  committees  of  our 
American  financial  institutions  is  wide- 
spread. 

For  example,  "Interlocking  Oil:  Big  Oil 
Ties  with  Other  Corporations,"  a  study 
authored  earlier  this  year  by  Angus  Mc- 
Donald of  the  Center  for  Science  in  the 
Public  Interest,  found  the  major,  inte- 
grated oil  firms  to  be  sharing  163  indi- 
rect interlocks — in  which  theoretically, 
competing  entities  have  members  sitting 
as  directors  on  the  corporate  boards  of 
third  parties. 

McDonald  discovered  the  following: 

The  Bank  of  America,  largest  in  the 
United  States,  has  a  total  of  16  directors, 
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4  of  whom  are  oil  men.  Another  oil  ex- 
ecutive is  a  member  of  the  bank's  ad- 
visory committee.  The  Individuals  are: 
E.  Homsby  Wasson,  director  of  Stand- 
ard of  California;  John  G.  McLean,  di- 
rector of  Continental;  Chauncey  J.  Med- 
berry  m,  chairman  of  Getty  Oil;  Robert 
DiGorgio,  director  of  Union  Oil ;  Prentiss 
Cobb  Hale,  director  of  Union  Oil. 

Chase  Manhattan,  the  second  largest 
bank  in  the  United  States,  has  a  total 
of  25  directors,  4  of  whom  are  oil  men. 
Another  oil  man  is  a  member  of  Chase 
Manhattan's  advisory  board.  The  in- 
dividuals are:  John  Kenneth  Jamieson, 
chairman  and  chief  executive  of  Exxon; 
William  P.  Tavoulareas,  director  of 
Mobil;  William  A.  Hewitt,  director  of 
Continental;  Robert  O.  Anderson,  direc- 
tor of  Atlantic  Richfield;  and  John  E. 
Swearington,  chairman  of  Standard  of 
Indiana. 

The  First  National  City  Bank,  third 
largest  in  the  United  States,  has  a  total 
of  26  directors,  three  of  whom  are  oil 
men.  The  individuals  are:  Albert  L.  Wil- 
liams, director  of  Mobil;  William  I. 
Spencer,  director  of  Phillips;  William  G. 
Gwinn,  director  of  Shell. 

The  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  fifth 
largest  in  the  United  States,  has  a  total 
of  24  directors,  4  of  whom  are  oil  men. 
Another  oil  man  is  a  member  of  the  ad- 
visory committee.  The  individuals  are: 
Bert  S.  Cross,  director  of  Exxon;  Emilio 
G.  Collado,  director  of  Exxon;  Elmore  C. 
Patterson,  director  of  Atlantic  Richfield; 
ITiomas  G.  Gates,  director  of  Cities  Serv- 
ice; and  J.  Paul  Austin,  director  of  Con- 
tinental. 

The  Chemical  Bank  of  New  York,  sixth 
largest  in  the  United  States,  has  a  total 
of  22  directors,  4  of  whom  are  oil  men. 
Five  members  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tees are  also  oil  men.  The  individuals 
are:  Ralph  Warner,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
Mobil  Oil;  James  G.  Riordan,  director 
of  Mobil  Oil;  T.  Vincent  Learson,  direc- 
tor of  Exxon;  Howard  W.  McCall,  direc- 
tor of  Texaco;  Monroe  Edward  Spaght, 
director  of  Shell;  H.  I.  Romnes,  director 
of  Cities  Service;  William  C.  Ilenchard 
director  of  Amerada  Hess;  William  S. 
Boothby,  director  of  Getty  Oil;  and 
Joseph  A.  Thwnas,  director  of  Getty  Oil. 

In  all,  132  of  the  460  oil  firm  inter- 
locks, McDonald  found,  invcdve  banks, 
and  another  31  involve  insurance  com- 
panies, which  has  especially  ominous  im- 
plications for  competition. 

In  order  for  a  company  to  enter  the 
petroleum  industry,  or  any  highly  capital 
intensive  business,  enormous  amounts  of 
capital  are  required.  As  I  have  indicated, 
financial  institutions  capable  of  funding 
such  endeavors  share  common  concerns 
with  the  large  vertically  integrated  oil 
firms.  Hence,  for  these  banks  to  finance 
a  new  corporation  interested  in  compet- 
ing in  the  petroleum  industry  would  not 
at  all  be  in  their  best  interests.  Thus,  as 
the  independents  find  it  increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  get  the  requisite  financial  as- 
sistance, the  prospects  of  increasing 
competition  become  increasingly  limited. 
Management  interlocks  are  not  limit- 
ed to  the  oil  industry,  and  neither  are 
the  anticompetitive  implications  of  such 
interlocks.  In  1965  the  House  Antitrust 
Eubcommittee  conducted  a  study  on  in- 


terlocks in  American  corporations  gen- 
erally. Although  this  study  is  9  years 
old,  its  findings  and  conclusions  un- 
doubtedly suggest  the  magnitude  of  our 
current  problem.  In  1965  the  26  direc- 
tors of  General  Motors  Corp.  held  man- 
agement positions  in  22  banks  and  finan- 
cial institutions,  4  instirance  companies, 
and  32  industrial-commercial  corpora- 
tions. Through  its  directors.  General  Mo- 
tors has  two  ties  each  with  Melon  Na- 
tional Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Canada  Life  In- 
surance Co.,  A.T.  &  T.,  International 
Nickel  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  and  Gulf  Oil 
Corp.  In  addition,  it  had  single  interlocks 
with  United  States  Smelting,  Refining  k 
Mining  Co..  Gillette,  Rail  Trailer  Corp., 
Gar  Wood  Industries,  Harshaw  Chemical 
Co..  and  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corp. 

The  study  indicated  that  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  had  19  directors  who  took  part 
in  the  management  of  12  banks  and  fi- 
nancial institutions,  3  insurance  com- 
panies, 38  industrial-commercial  orga- 
nizations, and  3  other  companies.  Among 
the  banks  and  financial  institutions, 
members  of  Ford's  management  partici- 
pated in  two  interlocks  each  with  Mor- 
gan Trust  Co.  and  One  William  Street 
Fund,  Inc.,  and  in  three  interlocks  with 
Federal  Street  Fund.  Three  of  Ford's  di- 
rectors served  with  General  Foods  Corp., 
and  two  with  Continental  Can  Co.  Other 
c(Mnpanies  linked  with  Ford's  manage- 
ment were  Owens-Corning  Fiberglass 
Corp.,  Trans  World  Airlines,  Pan  Ameri- 
can World  Airways,  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co., 
and  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 

In  general,  interlocks  genex'ate  several 
potential  problems,  according  to  the 
House  study : 

The  impairment  or  elimination  of  com- 
petition between  firms  which  use  inter- 
locking directorates  as  effective  liaisons; 
Preferential  treatment  in  the  supply 
of  material  and  credit  to  favored  com- 
panies; 

Withholding  of  capital  and  credit 
from  "outside "  competitors; 

Where  an  individual  serves  in  the  man- 
agements of  differing  corporations,  his 
conflict  of  interest  may  result  in  "inside 
dealing"  for  his  personal  gain,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  either  or  all  of  the  corporations 
he  serves.  In  a  broader  framework,  his 
loyalties  to  the  stockholders  of  each  of 
the  respective  corporations  are  divided; 
and 

Flnalb',  by  means  of  interlocks,  con- 
trol over  the  major  part  of  American 
commerce  could  be  concentrated  among 
the  hands  of  so  few  individuals  that  in 
the  committee's  words,  "normal  social 
and  political  forces  relied  upon  to  main- 
tain a  free  economy  would  be  ineffective 
to  control  abuses." 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1935  prohibits  both 
direct  and  indirect  interlocks  in  utility 
holding  companies.  While  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  staff  recommended 
several  years  ago  that  indirect  interlocks 
be  prohibited  in  industrial  corporations 
as  well,  no  law  has  yet  been  pa^ed  mak- 
ing them  illegal. 

In  an  attempt  to  correct  this  shortcom- 
ing in  law,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
today  prohibiting — 

First.  Interlocks  between  competitors 
achieved  by  means  of:  Directors  of  one 


company  acting  as  officers  of  another: 
and  directors  of  one  company  bemg  large 
stockholders  in  another; 

Second.  Interlocks  between  potential 
competitors; 

Third.  Vertical  interlocks  between  buy- 
ers and  sellers,  including  industrial  firms 
and  various  kinds  of  financial  institu- 
tions providing  lending  or  investment 
services;  and 

Fourth.  Indirect  interlocks  achieved 
through  third  party  organizations  of  any 
form — whether  partnerships,  proprietor- 
ships, associations,  or  corporations. 

After  years  of  investigation  by  such 
groups  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Ju- 
diciary Committees  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  and  private  research  organi- 
zations, it  seems  imperative  that  we  learn 
from  our  recent  bitter  experience  m  the 
energy  area  and  correct  these  anticom- 
petitive abuses. 


ECONOMIC  JUSTICE  FOR  WESTERN 
IOWA  POWER  CONSUMERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
days  I  have  been  visiting  in  the  western 
part  of  Iowa  to  discuss  at  first  hand  many 
of  the  economic  problems  and  potential 
of  that  important  region  of  my  State. 

These  are  independent-minded  people 
who  neither  want  nor  expect  any  special 
favors  from  the  Federal  Government. 
They  do  resent  Federal  stupidity,  how- 
ever, and  rightly  so.  That  is  why  I  have 
been  so  incensed  to  learn  of  the  arbitrary 
treatment  they  have  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  officials  who  set  public  pow- 
er rates  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin. 

Both  the  rural  electric  cooperatives 
and  the  municipal  power  systems  who 
buy  and  resell  Missouri  Basin  hydro- 
power  from  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
have  been  put  in  a  serious  bind  by  un- 
justified rate  impositions  scheduled  to  go 
into  effect  April  1.  These  have  been  cal- 
culated to  cost  Iowa  consumers  alcne 
some  $180,000  for  the  balance  of  the  year, 
without  even  taking  into  account  the  ef- 
fect of  punitive  penalties — which  by  their 
nature  are  totally  incalculable  but  could 
be  disastrous  to  Iowa  consumers — for  so- 
called  overuse  of  hydropower. 

How  we  can  speak  of  "oveitise"  of  a 
natural  and  constantly  replenished  re- 
sotirce  in  these  days  of  fossil  fuel  scarcity 
is  to  me  entirely  beyond  explanation.  It 
also  appears  to  make  no  sense  to  the  sea- 
soned professionals  in  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  who  have  1  ad  no  Justifica- 
tion to  offer  in  the  face  of  repeated  axies 
tions  from  their  REC  and  municipal  cus- 
tomers. The  Bureau  has  been  forced  to 
waffle  and  duck,  seized  as  it  seems  in  the 
grip  of  some  political  decision  made  by 
an  officeholder  who  knows  not  what  he 
does.  I  am  inserting  the  most  recent  ex- 
ample of  a  nonanswer  dictated  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  level  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

In  company  with  several  of  my  Mis- 
souri Basin  colleagues  in  the  House  and 
Senate,  I  have  directed  a  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Morton  to  turn  aroimd  this  folly. 
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The  fact  is,  contrary  to  the  latest  Intei  or 
letter,  that  there  has  been  no  "full  <  is- 
closure  and  ccmsultation  with  the  ini  cr- 
ested parties."  Until  there  is,  we  in  ist 
that  the  unjustified  rate  changes  n  ist 
oe  suspended.  I  personally  go  further  i  nd 
Insist  that  future  proceduies  must  be 
devised  and  published  that  will  ins  U'e 
consumer  interests  the  right  to  be  c  in- 
sulted and  to  participate  in  public  po 
rate  decisions  from  the  outset. 

Our  people  have  had  enough  inflat 
for  energy  costs  without  enduring  g 
emmental  price  gouging  as  well.  In 
judgment,  the  Department  of  the  Intef  or 
has  behaved  in  this  episode  exactly  a  if 
it  were  one  of  the  giant  and  secretive  oil 
companies  it  is  supix)sed  to  monitor  It 
looks  as  if  bad  habits  are  infectious. 

I  am  also  inserting  the  letter  I  h  ve 
signed  to  Secretary  Morton.  Ho[>efu  ly, 
this  will  have  the  effect  of  sparing  ur 
consumers  imnecessary  and  unjustij  ed 
further  increases  in  their  monthly  b  Is. 
The  letters  follow : 

BrrKTAi;  OF  Reclamation. 
Washington.  DC,  March  8,  197  . 
Ml'.  Fkeo  G.  Simonton. 

Executive  Director,  Mid-West  Electric  C  m- 
sumeri  Association,  Inc.,  Evergreen,  C  lo. 
Deak  Mb.  Simonton:  Assistant  Secrel  iry 
Morton  has  asked  us  to  respond  to  your  st- 
ter  dated  February  7,  1974.  Your  letter  las 
been  reviewed  and  your  views  concerning  he 
Department  and  its  policies  regarding  he 
power  rate  increases  are  noted. 

You  are  correct  In  your  understanding  t  lat 
we  still  are  of  the  opinion  the  power  rate  n- 
creases  announced  on  November  1.  1973,  ire 
necessary.  The  new  rates  will  become  eBfec  ive 
AprU  1.  1974. 

Our  policy  on  matters  such  as  this  U  to 
carry  out  our  responsibilities  with  full  i  is- 
closure  and  consultation  with  the  Interef  ed 
parties.  Your  views  will  be  given  full  com  ;d- 
eratlon  as  we  continue  our  management  of 
the  Reclamation  power  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

C.  G.  Stamm,  Commissione  . 

Mabch  14.  197' 
Hon.  RocEKS  C.  B.  Mokton, 
Secretary  of  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Secxetabt:  This  letter  is  toire- 
quest  your  personal  and  Immediate  atten  on 
to  the  Department  of  Interior's  prop<  9ed 
power  rate  increases  for  consumer -ow  ked 
electric  systems  receiving  their  whole  ale 
power  supply  from  the  Bureau  of  Recla  na- 
tion in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  service  i  ea 
We  ask  that  you  reconsider  and  counterm  jid 
the  decision  to  make  new  and  higher  r 
effective  AprU  1,  1974. 

At  the  very  least,  Mr.  Secretary,  this 
Increase  should  be  postponed  for  a  minlidum 
of  eight  or  nine  mouths,  which  would  pel  nit 
suiBoent  time  for  the  Department  to  z  ore 
thoroughly  and  carefully  coordinate  its 
icy  with  its  power  customers. 

There  Is  a  special  reason  that  this  should 
be  done  In  this  area  of  the  country.  tTfder 
these  proposed  new  rates,  customers  of 
power  will  be  penalized  for  using  an  eiftess 
of  certain  amounts — one  of  the  prln<  pal 
objections  of  these  customers. 

In  this  area  of  the  Nation,  the  custoi 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  almost  « 
out  exception,  use  electric  power  for  ]  ur- 
poses  without  which  they  would  use 
form  of  petroleum  product — gas,  oU  or 
pane.  The  effect  of  these  penalties  andlthe 
higher  rates  would  aggravate  the  shor  age 
of  other  fuel  supplies.  Making  maximum  use 
of  electric  power  by  the  existing  rate  sc]  ed 
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ules  has  the  effect  of  providing  energy  needs 
from  hydro-electric  generators  or  electric 
power  generated  by  lignite  steam  plants.  We 
caa  ill  aflFord,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  take  any 
step  that  will  use  our  short  supplies  of  petro- 
leum for  purposes  that  can  be  provided  by 
these  other  energy  sources. 

We  feel  there  are  other  strong  rea.sons  to 
defer  a  decision  on  these  new  rate  schedules, 
principally: 

1.  The  Department  has  not  responded  to 
requests  fronj  Members  of  Congress  and  Bu- 
reau customers  for  adequate  information 
and  supporting  data. 

2.  Our  review  of  the  information  supplied 
to  us  and  the  preference  customers  leaves 
us  unconvinced  that  the  rate  Increase  pro- 
posed by  the  Department  is  required  to  meet 
the  pay-out  criteria  established  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

3.  We  object  in  the  strongest  possible  terms 
to  the  penalty  provisions  included  in  the 
proposed  new  rate  schedules.  Department 
spokesmen  have  acknowledged  that  they  are 
punitive  and  an  attempt  to  assess  liquidated 
damages  In  advance.  These  penalties  would 
impose  Impossible  management  decisions  on 
both  the  Bureau  and  its  customers. 

We  urge  that  you  give  this  matter  your 
personal  attention  and  will  inform  us  of  your 
favorable  decision  as  soon  as  possible. 


THE  GROWrNG  OF  OPIUM  IN 
TURKEY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rose  ) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
•  Mr.  Ranged  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  are  aware  that  not 
too  many  years  ago  the  streets  of  New 
York  and  the  major  cities  throughout 
this  country  were  plagued  with  the  high- 
est quality  and  quantity  of  heroin  this 
coimtry  had  ever  seen.  Through  the  oflQce 
of  the  then  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  we  were  able  to  deter- 
mine that  approximately  80  percent  of 
this  drug  was  then  being  grown  in  Tur- 
key and  processed  in  France.  After  many 
months  of  negotiations  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Turkey  an  agreement  was  finally 
reached  between  our  Government  and 
the  Turkish  Government  whereby  Tur- 
key would  ban  the  production  of  opium. 
This  Congress  then  awarded  $35.7  million 
to  make  certain  that  the  transition  of 
giving  up  the  growing  of  this  crop  by  the 
Turkish  farmers  would  be  made  easy, 
and  we  would  provide  not  only  economic 
assistance,  but  the  technical  assistance 
necessary  for  those  farmers  to  become 
engaged  in  a  substitute  crop. 

Recently  It  was  aired  in  our  New  York 
papers,  as  well  as  papers  throughout 
the  country,  that  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment had  decided  that  they  would  no 
longer  be  bound  by  that  agreement,  and 
indeed  would  resume  the  growing  of  pop- 
pies. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York,  Con- 
gressman Lestek  Wolfp  and  myself, 
then  took  off  for  Turkey  on  Thursday 
of  last  week  in  an  effort  to  determine 
the  facts  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Gov- 
ernment was  actually  going  to  breach 
what  we  consider  to  be  a  binding  ex- 
ecutive  agreement   between   those   two 


governments.  We  were  met  with  a  great 
degree  of  hostility  because  it  was  thought 
that  this  Government  had  placed  this 
ban  on  the  people  of  Turkey  without 
any  degree  of  sensitivity  for  the  plight 
of  the  Turkish  farmers. 

Today  I  will  be  sharing  this  special 
order  not  only  with  other  colleagues,  but 
with  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Wolff),  as  we  try  to 
state  for  the  record  the  perilous  pos- 
sible confrontation  that  these  friend- 
ly nations  may  have.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  agreement  to  impose 
the  poppy  ban  was  entered  into  between 
our  Government  and  a  military  govern- 
ment of  Turkey.  While  there  is  no  ques- 
tion with  the  presently-elected  govern- 
ment that  agreement  is  binding,  there 
is  some  question  as  to  the  equity  and  the 
fairness  of  the  agreement  because  out 
of  the  $35.7  million  we  still  are  holding 
$20  million  in  escrow.  Also,  several 
months  ago  when  the  political  campaigns 
in  Turkey  were  in  full  swing,  all  of  the 
seven  political  parties  promised  the 
Turkish  people  and,  more  specifically, 
the  Turkish  farmers,  that  they  would 
remove  the  ban  on  the  growing  of  pop- 
pies. 

So  now  we  find  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment faced  with  the  commitment  that 
they  made  to  their  people,  and  at  the 
same  time  recognizing  that  in  the  long 
end  of  a  negotiating  tunnel  the  only  tools 
that  we  have  in  the  U.S.  Congress  are  to 
enforce  the  amendment  that  was  made 
to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  It  stated 
that  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  finds  that  any  nation  is  not  co- 
operating with  our  efforts  to  curtail  the 
international  flow  of  drugs,  he  is  man- 
dated to  cut  off  both  foreign  and  mili- 
tary aid  to  that  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  I  found  out  that  the  poppy  is 
not  considered  to  be  a  poison  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Turkey  because  the  idea  of  its  mis- 
use is  foreign  to  their  concept  because 
for  centuries  they  have  used  that  plant 
as  a  staple,  they  have  used  it  for  oil,  for 
flour,  indeed,  for  seasoning. 

The  agreement  did  not  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  while  the  mili- 
tary Turkish  Government  was  always 
concerned  with  the  illegal  growing  of 
poppies,  that  it  was  considered  not  to 
be  immoral  for  the  farmers,  in  addition 
to  the  poppy  crop  that  they  had  grown 
for  the  Turkish  Government,  to  be  able 
to  have  also  additional  poppies  that  they 
would  sell  right  in  their  local  community. 

We  now  find  ourselves  without  hav- 
ing really  done  anything  to  change  or  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  for  the  Turk- 
ish opium  fanners. 

We  do  find  Turkey  itself  indicating 
that  at  some  future  date  they  may  con- 
sider resuming  in  whole  or  in  part  the 
opium  crop.  We  believe  that,  in  order 
for  the  people  that  are  going  to  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  this  decision  since 
there  is  no  indication  that  the  French 
connection  will  be  broken  in  suiy  way.  If 
they  start  to  resume  the  poppy  growing. 
What  is  necessary  at  this  time  is  that 
this  Nation  and  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  through  it6  State  De- 
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partment  place  this  on  the  highest  for- 
eign affairs  priority  to  make  certain  that 
we  avoid  the  collision  that  these  two 
friendly  nations  would  have. 

It  is  now   apparent  that  there  will 
not  be  a  spring  planting,  but  because  of 


commitments  made  by  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment to  its  farmers,  it  Is  clear  that 
plans  are  tmderway  for  the  resumption 
of  full  scale  production  by  the  fall  and 
certainly  next  spring.  It  may  be  that,  be- 
cause of  what  is  now  considered  to  be  a 


top  Turkish  priority  in  their  domestic 
efforts  to  show  their  Independence  of  all 
nations,  including  this  one,  our  only  tool 
will  be  the  severe  tool  to  cut  the  military 
and  economic  ties  that  these  two  nations 
have  enjoyed  for  many  decades. 


TABLE  l.-USAIO/TURWY  STATUS  OF  J10,400,000  POPPY  GRANT 


Dateof 
rcqaest 


Project  tMc 


Project  duration 


Project 
cost 


Cumulatlw 

project 

oast 


Requested 
release 


Actual 
release 


Date  of 


Cumulative 
releases 


Cash  balance 

availaIHe  for 

release 


J*  y  7, 1972 
Aug.  4.1972 
Aug.  26, 1972 
Sept.  19, 1972 
Nov.  18.1972 
Dec.  8.1972 

Do 

Fek.  20, 1973 
Apr.  9. 1973 
May  25,1973 
Jane  1, 1973 
June  13, 1973 

July  25, 1973 
Aug.  28, 1973 

Do 

Oct     3, 1973 


Coordination  committee Unspecified $500,000  $500,000 

irrigatiofl  projects  in  poppy  area I  year 640  786  1140  786 

Livestock  fattening  project do. 864,786  2,005.572 

Wheat  production  in  development  area do 58  036  2  063  608 

USDA/ERS 1  105,890  2,169;«9I 

Forage-pasture  and  fodder  crops  culture...  1  year 316,008  2,485,506 

Survey  of  existing  oil  processing  places 1  month  14,593  2,500,099 

Determination  of  loss  of  poppygrowers 6  months 21,429  2,521,528 

Sunflower  agriculture  development 3years 778,095  3,299  623 

16  irrigation  projects... 1  year 726,126  4,025.749 

Handicraft  research Unspecified. 4,693  4,030,442 

Research  on  suiUble  products  (or  Afyon  and    Smooths 9,286  4,039,728 

Usak. 

Cattle  developmea« 5  years 4,295,518  8,335,246 

Dairy  producU  factory 2  years 725,858  9,061,104 

Wheal  production do 1,837,715  10,898.819 

USBAjlRS  (2d  release).. 


$500,000 

640,786 

864,786 

58,036 

105.890 

316.008 

14,593 

21.429 

778.695 

726, 126 

4,693 

9,286 

'750,122 

725.858 

'  855,  715 

93,593 


$500,000 

640,786 

864.788 

58.036 

105,890 

316,008 

14,593 

21,429 

542,857 

726. 126 

4.693 

9.286 


Jaly  20,1972 
Auc.  17, 1972 
Sept.  6,1972 
Oct  3, 1972 
Nov.  28. 1972 
Dec  18,1972 

....do 

Mar.  12, 1973 
May  28,1973 
June  13. 1973 

de 

Jane  27, 1973 


341,875  Sept  17, 1973 

212,587  Oct     2,1973 

8S5,715  Sept  17. 1973 

93, 553  Nov.  16, 1973 


$500,000 
1. 140, 786 
2,005.572 
2.063,608 
2,169.498 
2.485,506 
2,500,099 

2,  521, 528 
3.064.385 
3.790,511 

3,  795,  204 
3.884,490 

4. 14«.  365 
4,358,952 

5,214,667 
5,308,260 


$9,900,000 
9, 259, 214 
8, 394. 428 
8.  336.  392 
8. 2»,  582 
7. 914,  494 
7. 899, 901 
7. 878  472 
7,335,615 
6,609,489 
6,604,796 
6.595.510 

6. 253. 635 
i.  041.  MS 

5, 185,  333 
5,091,740 


•  For  I  year.  Total  cost  unknown. 

TABLE  2.-U.S.  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  TO  TURKEY  AD- 
MINISTERED BY  AID,  U.S.  FISCAL  YEARS  1972-74 

|ln  thousands  oi  dollars] 


U.S.  fiscal  year 

1973      1974  planned 


>  1st  year  requiicmcnL 


U.S.  fscal  year 


U.S.  fiscal  year 


1972        1973      1974  planned 


1972      1973      1974 


1972 


Development  loans 40,000     9,000     6.000-20,000 


Eregti  steel  mil  expansion 

(stage  I) 40,000 

liwtHStrial  investment  and 

credit  l>anl«  (SYKB) 9,800 

litigated  agriculture ■6,066-16,000 

Tourism  development... i  loloOO 


118 
264 

129 
225 

717 
817 


Teckmcal  assistance  and  rc- 

UUd  (rants 3,700 


3,771 


2,611 


On-farm  water  develop- 
ment . 127         122 

Cereals  production 220         244 

Agriculture  administraboa 
and  planning. 171         270 

Bosporus  University 650 

Development  administra- 
tion training 415         552 

Technical  support 863         774 

Robert  College  and  Ad- 
miial  Biistol  Hospital 
(American  schools  and 
hospitals  abroad) 1,100      1,000 

Terminating  projects 804  C8 

Population 91 

TABLE  3.-TRANSFERS  OF  U.S.  RESOURCES  TO  TURKEY 
|ln  thousands  of  doUars) 


Food  donations  (Public  Law 

480.  title  II) 8,700 

CARE  school  feeding  and 
maternal  child  health 
programs. 8,700 

Narcotics  related  proframs..  15,700 


6,100 


6,100 
5.000 


CompcnsatiMU 5,000 

Control    300 

DevclopmeiiL 10,408 


5,000 


2,800 

2,800 
15,800 

■5,000 

'10.808 


Gfandtotal 68.100    23,871    26,411-40,411 


341         >  Not  yet  obligated. 


Fiscal  ycar- 


1972 
actual 


1973 

estimated 


1974 
rropesed 


Total  of  all  U.S.  resources  transferred 227.765         193.897         287,158 

Security  assistance  (sublolaO.  


155.809         136,916         223,054 


Military  assistance  program 60,731           58  450 

Country  costs (60,731)        (58.'450) 

International  military  education  and  training  pro- 
gram      

Miktary  Assistance  Advisory  Group— administra- 
tion and  liaining  costs 3  449            3  566 

Ficess  defense  articles  (legal  value). .   '  35',  100           36400 

Ships  transfers  (loans,  leases) 41,416            18  500 

Real  property  transfers  113 

Foreign  miliary  credit  sales V.'...'.  15,000           20  000 


85,501 
(85,  501) 

2,499 

3,554 

50,000 

6,500 

75.880' 


Fiscal 


1972 
aci»al 


1973 
estiiHted 


1974 
propased 


Development  assistance  (subtotal) 71,956  56.981  64,104 

Agency  for  International  Develapmei*: 

Development  loans 40,000  40,000  40,000 

TadMucal  assisUncc 3,263  2,560  2,450 

Papulation  progiams .  93  60 

International  narcotics  control 15,700  S,000  15.SC0 

Peace  Corps I 

PublicLaw480 12,515  8.973  b,il2 

Mutual  etiucation  and  cultural  eachange  .   477  415  482 

Souice:  Foreign  assistance  and  wUied  pregrams  appropiiatwas  for  fiscal  \tu  1974-Senale 
hearings  beftire  the  Committee  on  Aptiiopii4itwns,  May  31, 1973. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  should  like  to  yield 
to  my  (listlnguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff). 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portimity  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rancel)  for  his  ef- 
forts on  this  recent  trip  that  we  made  to 
Turkey.  As  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Narcotics  Control,  I. 
as  well  as  Mr.  Rangkl,  was  very  disturbed 
about  the  press  reports  received  relative 
to  the  breaking  of  the  ban  and  Turkey's 
going  back  into  opium  production.  How- 
ever, we  are  happy  to  report  a  success- 
ful mission. 


After  a  2-hour  meeting  with  Turkish 
Foreign  Minister  Gunes,  he  told  us  he 
had  reached  the  decision,  (m  behalf  of 
his  Government,  not  to  break  the  opium 
ban  at  this  time  and  that  his  coimtry 
will  forgo  the  spring  planting  of  poppy 
seeds  for  the  production  (xf  opium. 

Additionally,  we  were  informed  that 
discussions  between  Turkish  authorities, 
U.S.  Ambassador  William  Macomber,  and 
American  ofQcials  will  be  continued  in  an 
effort  to  resolve  the  differences. 

No  promises  were  made,  no  new  "deals" 
were  reached.  However,  a  greater  mutual 
understanding  of  the  problem  was  at- 
tained. 


We  found  deficiencies  on  both  sides. 
A  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  true  impact 
on  the  peoples  of  both  countries  has  un- 
dermined the  original  e.xecutire  i^ree- 
ment  whereby  the  United  States  was  to 
pay  Turkey  approximately  $36  million 
to  get  out  of  the  opium  business. 

The  farmers  we  visited  in  the  opium 
region  of  Afion — by  the  way,  -Afion" 
means  opium,  and  that  is  the  name  of 
their  city — in  their  simple  ways  did  not 
know  of  the  destruction  wrought  by  the 
poppy  crops  they  grow.  The  average 
farmer  realizes  between  $35  and  $50  per 
year  from  the  sale  of  legal  morphine  or 
opium  gum  to  the  Government  of  Turkey. 
Poppy    byproducts    are    the    farmers 
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prime  product — the  poppy  seeds  wl  ich 
are  mside  into  cooking  oils  and  nt^lve 
bread. 

It  is  the  parasites,  the  illega'.  drug  pkd- 
dlers.  who  reap  the  real  harvest  v  Ith 
their  illicit  purchases  from  some  of  tl  »e 
farmers.  And  corrupt  local  offlc  als 
greased  the  way  for  substantial  quai  ti- 
ties  to  be  diverted  into  illegal  chani  els 
to  provide  the  link  to  the  so-ca!  ed 
French  Connection  that  before  the  1  an 
supplied — as  my  colleague  said — m  >re 
than  80  percent  of  all  the  he^in 
destined  for  the  United  States. 

Today  the  Turkish  people  are  alnft>st 
totally  unaware  of  the  real  success  of 
the  opium  ban  in  breaking  up  the  Fre:  ch 


Connection  and  cutting  off  the  flow 
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heroin  to  the  Eastern  United  Sta  es 
Shortages  in  the  East,  higher  prices  or 
heroin,  and  a  deterioration  in  the  qu  kl 
ity  of  available  heroin  proves  out  he 
success  of  the  ^an.  The  effect,  howe^^- 
has  not  reached  the  average  Turk 
the  street  or  on  the  farm.  In  fact, 
learned  that  there  are  forces  at  work, 
eluding  some  greedy  American  pham^- 
ceutical  manufacturers,  whose  names 
being  turned  over  to  OMB  and  DEA,  a&d 
demagogic  Turk  politicians,  attemptfig 
to  make  the  opium  culture  an  issue 
"national  independence  from  U.S.A. 
fluence,"  by  calling  for  a  repudiation 
the  executive  agreement  entered  intopy 
both  govenunnts. 

Also  contributing  to  this  situation 
the  talk  of  United  States  attempts  to 
duce  India  to  increase  her  productiot^of 
opium  for  pharmaceutical  purposes.  1  le 
Turks  say,  "Why  single  us  out?"  a|id 
we  cannot  say  they  are  wrong. 

We  must  seriously  question  the  val 
ity  of  India's  ability  to  exert  the  neci 
sary  constraints  to  control  present  pi 
duction.  no  less  any  added  volume.  Ai  1. 
how  does  one  explain  this  double  stan  I- 
ard  on  the  part  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  RANGEL.  I  thank  my  disti  i- 
guished  colleague,  the  gentleman  fr(fn 
New  York  (Mr.  Wolff;  . 
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PANAMA  CANAL:  DIPLOMATIC 
TRICKERY  REQUIRES  ACTION  flY 
THE  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (I  r. 
RosE>.  Under  a  previous  order  of  1  le 
House  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvai  a 
(Mr.  Flood)  is  recognized  for  10  minut  s. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Februs  y 
7,  1974,  in  Panama  City.  Republic  )f 
Panama,  U.S.  Secretary  of  State,  Her  y 
A.  Kissinger,  and  Panama's  Minister  >f 
Foreign  Relations.  Juan  A.  Tack,  sign  d 
a  joint  statement  of  principles  to  gove  n 
the  negotiation  of  an  entirely  "new"  a:  d 
"modem"  treaty  for  the  Panama  Can  1. 
This  would  replace  the  1903  treaty  und  ir 
which  the  Canal  Zone  was  acquired  y 
the  United  States,  the  canal  co  - 
structed,  and  has  been  subsequen^y 
maintained,  operated,  sanitated,  a: 
protected. 

To  make  the  status  of  the  U.S.  Caiiil 
Zone  absolutely  clear,  attention  is 
vited  to  the  following  elemental  historiciil 
facts: 

First.  TTie  Congress  in  1902  autho; 
the  President  to  acquire  pen>etual  coi 
trol  of  a  Canal  Zone  for  the  constmcti'  i 


and  perpetual  operation  of  an  isthmian 
canal. 

Second.  Following  the  secession  of 
Panama  from  Colombia  on  November  3, 
1903,  such  zone  was  acquired  from  Pan- 
ama, a  successor  state,  for  $10,000,000, 
which  is  more  than  was  paid  for  either 
Florida  or  Alaska.  The  small  annuity  in 
the  treaty  was  the  obligation  of  the 
Panama  Railroad  assumed  by  the  United 
States  and  not  a  "rental"  as  so  often 
erroneously  stated. 

Third.  In  addition  to  the  purchase 
price  for  the  necessary  "sovereignty  and 
jurisdiction"  over  the  Canal  Zone,  the 
United  States  obtained  title  to  all  pri- 
vately owned  land  and  property  in  it 
from  individual  owners,  making  the  Zone 
our  most  costly  territorial  acquisition. 

Fourth.  The  1903  Treaty  uses  the  term, 
"in  perpetuity,"  seven  times,  conclusively 
showing  that  the  "grant"  by  Panama  of 
the  "use,  occupation,  and  control"  of  the 
Canal  Zone  was  intended  to  be  perpetual 
as  provided  by  the  1902  statute. 

Fifth.  The  total  investment  of  the 
United  States  in  the  canal  enterprise, 
including  its  defense,  from  1904  through 
June  30,  1971.  was  $5,695,745,000. 

Sixth.  The  Congress  has  not  author- 
ized the  disposal  of  either  the  Canal 
Zone  or  any  land  or  property  in  it. 

The  signing  of  the  Kissinger-Tack 
joint  statement  at  Panama,  which  treats 
such  historical  facts  as  matters  of  little 
consequence,  was  followed  by  enormous 
publicity  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  causing  many  questions  to  be 
raised  by  concerned  U.S.  citizens  and 
users  of  the  canal  as  to  precisely  what 
that  document  means.  Some  of  those 
questions  have  been  studied  by  Edward 
Hunter,  editor  of  Tactics,  the  only  pro- 
fessional "spy  war"  journal.  Box  3541, 
Arlington,  Va.  22203. 

In  his  analysis,  Mr.  Hunter  describes 
the  purposes  of  the  statement  as  follows: 

To  create  a  situation  that  would  make  re- 
jection of  the  so-called  principles  by  the 
United  States  "acutely  embarrassing"  and 
thus,  assure  that  the  document  will  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  "treaty  signed,  approved  and 
promulgated." 

To  Invite  a  "propaganda  attack"  In  the 
event  of  nonacceptance  of  the  "principles" 
by  the  Congress  with  the  expectation  that 
such  attack  would  have  the  effect  of  giving 
the  "principles"  legitimacy. 

To  serve  on  a  basis  on  which  a  treaty  em- 
bodying such  "principles"  could  be  nego- 
tiated in  the  normal  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  explained  by  Mr. 
Hunter,  such  procedure  is  diplomatic 
trickery  In  the  highest  degree  for  it 
makes  the  sovereign  i>eople  of  the 
United  States  and  their  Congress  the 
"enemy"  against  which  elements  in  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government 
and  the  pro-Red  revolutionary  dictator- 
ship of  Panama  are  allied  in  a  power 
struggle  against  the  people  and  the 
Congress  over  control  of  one  of  the 
world's  most  strategic  waterways. 

It  is,  indeed,  an  interesting  coinci- 
dence that  2  days  after  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Hunter's  article  that  Twin  Circle 
an  outstanding  New  York  weekly,  pub- 
lished a  perceptive  colimin  on  the  same 
subject  by  Dr.  Robert  Morris,  former 
Counsel  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Internal  Security  and  now  presi- 


dent of  the  University  of  Piano  of  Texas. 
In  this  article  Dr.  Morris  charges  that 
Secretary  Kissinger  and  Ambassador 
Ellsworth  Bunker  are  acting  as  if  they 
and  not  the  Congress  have  the  author- 
ity to  take  the  step  that  was  taken  on 
February  7  at  Panama,  and  urges 
thorough  hearings  in  both  Senate  and 
House. 

The  issue.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  U.S. 
control  over  the  Panama  Canal  versus 
Panamanian  but  continued  imdiluted 
U.S.  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone 
versus  U.S.S.R.  domination.  This  is  a 
question  that  no  amount  of  sophistiy 
can  remove  and  it  must  be  faced. 

In  order  that  the  indicated  articles  by 
Mr.  Hunter  and  Dr.  Morris  may  be  read- 
ily available  to  the  Congress  and  more 
likely  read  throughout  the  Nation,  I 
quote  both  as  parts  of  my  remarks : 
(From  Tactics,  Mar.  20,  1974 1 
Panama  Canal — Whixe  We  Stand 
What  actually  did  Secretary  of  State  Kis- 
singer sign  on  Feb.  7,  1974  in  Panama  City 
concerning  the  Panama  Canal?  Where  does 
this  put  the  United  States  as  regards  the 
canal?  What  is  the  validity  ot  whatever 
document  he  signed?  Is  our  status  as  of  now 
any  different  than  before  he  signed?  In  what 
way.  If  any,  are  we  bound  by  Its  language  or 
stipulations? 

Is  the  canal  still  ours,  in  perpetuity,  and 
if  this  is  so.  Is  it  only  technically  so  because 
of  the  signing?  Has  some  doubt  now  been 
cast  on  what  hitherto  had  been  accepted  as 
indisputable? 

These  questions  and  more  have  been  con- 
sistently asked  of  this  editor  ever  since  the 
signing  ceremony  in  Panama.  Many  persons 
were  assuming  that  the  canal,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  was  being  given  up. 

The  intent  of  this  article,  therefore.  Is  to 
provide  in  as  objective  a  manner  as  possible, 
as  "intelligence,"  the  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions. Obviously,  great  confusion  persisted 
on  the  subject. 

what    ACrXJALLT     WAS     SIGNED? 

The  first  question  that  arises,  of  course. 
Is  what  actually  was  signed,  as  regards  valid- 
ity, not  contents. 

The  document  Is  officially  called  a  "state- 
ment of  principles."  After  listening  to  ex- 
planations from  varied  sources,  from  the 
State  Department  to  Congress,  and  by  In- 
fluential activists  without  official  standing,  it 
bolls  down  to  this: 

The  document  Is  not  binding,  but  Insofar 
as  the  two  governments  will  be  able  to  ac- 
complish it.  the  principles  are  binding.  This 
is  not  a  treaty,  which  requires  Senate  ap- 
proval, nor  an  agreement  for  an  abandon- 
ment of  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone,  as 
this  would  require  the  approval  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  but  It  Is  an  under- 
standing to  this  effect,  constituting  a  con- 
venient framework  for  future  negotiations. 

If  this  sounds  strange.  It  is:  rather,  as  a 
.State  Department  officer  who  participated  in 
the  ceremony  expressed  It  colloquially,  the 
document  has  a  "funny  status."  Actually, 
what  the  Nixon  administration  has  attempted 
to  do  through  Henry  Kissinger  is  to  create 
a  situation  which  would  make  it  acutely  em- 
barrassing for  the  United  States  to  reject 
the  so-called  principles. 

This  Is  expected  to  assure  that  we  will  ac- 
cept the  document  as  If  It  were  a  treaty 
signed,  approved  and  promulgated.  If  any- 
one has  a  feeling  as  If  this  were  flea  market 
bargaining  in  which  the  tourist  seems  to 
be  "taken  for  a  ride,"  one  could  hardly  deny 
It. 

Two  observations  warrant  mention.  The 
far  left-type  government  of  Panama  can  be 
expected  to  raise  an  International  furore, 
supported  by  the  usual  pro-red  propaganda 
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orchestration  worldwide.  If  we  later  decide, 
upon  the  insistence  of  the  Congress,  that  one 
or  more  of  the  so-called  "principles"  simply 
are  not  acceptable. 

The  expectation  is  that  such  a  propaganda 
attack.  If  considered  necessary,  wotUd  have 
the  effect  of  giving  the  "principles"  the  legit- 
imacy of  a  treaty.  They  would  become  the 
basis  on  which  a  pact  could  be  negotiated  in 
tlie  normal  manner. 

The  seeming  fait  accompli  would  assure  ap- 
proval by  Congress.  That  Is,  If  this  propa- 
ganda climate  could  be  maintained.  This  is 
the  trickery  In  the  signing. 

The  enemy,  imder  such  circumstances,  be- 
comes the  American  Congress  and  i>eople. 
against  whom  the  U.S.  and  Panamanian  gov- 
ernment would  be  allied. 

The  second  observation  Is  that,  through 
such  an  acceptance  of  so-called  "principles," 
negotiations  assume  a  procedure  characteris- 
tic of  the  communist  method  of  negotiating, 
as  contrasted  with  that  of  other  countries. 

What  we  call  a  negotiation,  with  Its  give 
and  take,  precedes  negotiations  under  com- 
munism. Whereas  we  traditionally  leave  all 
Issues  up  to  discussion  and  resolution  at  a 
negotiating  conference,  the  reds  consider  the 
negotiating  table  merely  the  place  were  dele- 
gates sign  what  already  has  been  determined 
beforehand  by  exercise  of  persuasion  and 
power,  as  on  a  battlefield  <»'  In  a  propaganda 
war. 

We  can  be  sure  Panama  will  insist  that  so- 
caUed  negotiations  formalize  Into  treaty  form 
what  already  was  signed  by  Kissinger  as  a  set 
of  "principles." 

STATE    DEPABTMENT'S    VIEW,    TOO 

The  state  Department  view  is  that  what 
Kissinger  signed  constitutes  a  convenient 
framework  for  future  negotiations,  but  "can- 
not conceive"  of  a  situation  in  which  any  of 
the  "principles"  would  be  abandoned. 

Congress,  buttressed  by  what  the  people 
desire,  wlU  have  to  be  heard  from  on  this,  of 
course. 

The  State  Department  considers  the  "prln- 
ciplea"  to  be  a  guide  in  reaching  treaty  agree- 
ment, but  If  the  principles  are  inflexible,  they 
constitute  a  treaty.  In  effect,  by  themselves, 
and  this  Is  contrary  to  Constitutional  re- 
quirements. 

State  Department  officers  also  employ  the 
phrase,  a  statement  of  philosophy.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  document.  Semantics  cannot 
change  facts,  though;  they  can  only  mislead, 
confuse  and  defraud. 

Washington  might  have  accomplished  one 
resiilt  that  frequently  Is  the  only  viable  one 
In  an  Impossible  situation,  and  that  Is  to  gain 
time,  to  stall  when  anything  else  would  only 
create  embltterment  and  solve  nothing. 

A  statement  was  Issued  on  Feb.  7,  Jointly 
by  Kissinger  and  Juan  Antonio  Tack,  Pan- 
ama's minister  of  foreign  affairs,  containing 
the  list  of  eight  principles. 

"The  new  treaty,"  the  statement  said, 
"would  abrogate  the  treaty  existing  since 
1903,  and  its  subsequent  amendments,  estab- 
lishing the  necessary  conditions  for  a  mod- 
em relationship  between  the  two  countries, 
based  on  the  most  profound  mutual  respect." 

TEXT  OF  THE  EIGHT  PBINCIPLES 

The  statement  declares: 

The  principles  to  which  we  have  agreed, 
on  behalf  of  our  respective  governments,  are 
as  follows : 

1.  The  treaty  of  1903  and  its  amendments 
will  be  abrogated  by  the  conclusion  of  an  en- 
tirely new  Interoceanlc  canal  treaty. 

2.  The  concept  of  perpetuity  will  be  elim- 
inated. The  new  treaty  concerning  the  lock 
canal  shaU  have  a  fixed  termination  date. 

3.  Termination  of  United  States  Jurisdic- 
tion over  Panamanian  territory  shall  take 
place  promptly  In  accordance  with  terms  spe- 
cified In  the  treaty. 

4.  The  Panamanian  territory  In  which  the 
canal  Is  situated  shall  be  returned  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Republic  of  Panama.  The 


Republic  of  Panama,  In  Its  ci^MClty  as  ter- 
ritorial sovereign,  shall  grant  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  for  the  duration  of  the 
new  interoceanlc  canal  treaty  and  in  accord- 
ance with  what  that  treaty  states,  the  right 
to  use  the  lands,  waters  and  alrsi>ace  which 
may  be  necessary  for  the  operation,  mainte- 
nance, protection  and  defense  of  the  canal 
and  the  transit  of  ships. 

5.  The  Republic  of  Panama  shaU  have  a 
Just  and  equitable  share  of  the  benefits 
derived  from  the  c^>eratlon  of  the  canal  In  its 
territory.  It  Is  recognized  that  the  geographic 
position  of  Its  territory  constitutes  the  prin- 
cipal resource  of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

6.  The  Republic  of  Panama  shall  parti- 
cipate In  the  administration  of  the  canal,  in 
accordance  with  a  procedure  to  be  agreed 
upon  m  the  treaty.  The  treaty  shall  also 
provide  that  Panama  will  assume  total  re- 
sponslblltiy  for  the  operation  of  the  canal 
upon  the  termination  of  the  treaty.  The 
Republic  of  Panama  shaU  grant  to  the  United 
States  of  America  the  rights  necessary  to 
regulate  the  transit  of  ships  through  the 
canal,  to  operate,  maintain,  protect  and  de- 
fend the  canal,  and  to  undertake  any  other 
specific  activity  related  to  those  ends,  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  In  the  treaty. 

7.  TTie  Republic  of  Panama  shall  participate 
with  the  United  States  of  America  In  the 
protection  and  defense  of  the  canal  In  ac- 
cordance with  what  Is  agreed  upon  in  the 
new  treaty. 

8.  The  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  recognlzmg  the  Im- 
portant services  rendered  by  the  Inter- 
oceanlc Panama  Canal  to  Internal  maritime 
traffic,  and  bearing  In  mind  the  possibility 
that  the  present  canal  could  become  inade- 
quate for  said  traffic,  shaU  agree  bilaterally 
on  provisions  for  new  projects  which  will 
enlarge  canal  capacity.  Such  provisions  will 
be  Incorporated  In  the  new  treaty  In  accord 
with  the  concepts  established  in  principle  2. 

WILL  SEBVE  AS  GTTIDELINES 

The  accompanying  Joint  statement  de- 
clared : 

"The  principles  will  serve  as  guidelines  for 
the  next  round  of  treaty  talks  which  are 
expected  to  get  under  way  in  the  near 
future.  The  principles  are  general  in  char- 
acter and  do  not  address  the  many  specific 
Issues  Involved  In  defining  the  new  treaty 
arrangement.  These  remain  to  be  negotiated." 

In  other  words,  semantics  aside,  this  Is  a 
treaty  that  looks  forward  to  Its  expansion. 
Actually,  It  has  only  such  validity  as  It 
can  get  away  with,  barring  the  Congressional 
consent,  by  both  houses  of  Congress,  that  U 
required  for  It  to  become  binding  in  our  law. 

The  Administration's  prestige  Is  put  on 
the  line  by  It,  yet  It  gives  the  government  an 
out.  If  It  needs  It.  The  State  Department  can 
say,  "Very  sorry;  we  forgot  to  get  Congres- 
sional assent." 

Maybe  President  Nixon  has  decided  that 
the  Communists  are  not  the  only  ones  to 
get  the  best  of  both  worlds.  Let  us  hope 
so,  or  make  It  so!  Public  and  Congressional 
pressure  can  make  sure,  at  least,  that  we  do 
not  give  up  our  world. 

(From  Twin  Circle,  Mar.  22.  1974) 

Panama  Canal  in  Pebsfectivb 

(By  RdMrt  Morrta) 

Perspective  Is  so  Important.  It  enables  one 
to  see  clearly.  That  Is  why  the  sly  but  suc- 
cessful propagandists  are  always  throwing 
dust  In  our  eyes. 

For  seemingly  Inexplicable  reasons  the  U.S. 
State  Department  has  been  trying  to  take 
and  turn  it  over  to  the  Panamanian  govern- 
ment which  is  run  by  political  bandits  allied 
the  Panama  Canal  from  the  United  States 
to  Fidel  Castro  and  Colonel  Qaddafi  and 
other  enemies  of  the  United  States. 

They  have  no  legal  authority  to  do  so  since 
sovereignty  over  the  canal  was  formally  ceded 


to  the  United  States  "in  perpetuity"  in  1903. 
The  ceding  was  wrought  by  treaty  which  un- 
der our  Constitution  becomes  the  law  of  the 
land,  equal  to  the  Constitution. 

No  president,  much  less  the  State  Depart- 
ment, has  the  power  or  authority  to  change 
this  deeply  Ingrained  constitutional  enact- 
ment by  executive  agreement. 

To  amend  or  to  annul  this  treaty  which  is 
what  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  through  Ambas- 
sador Ellsworth  Bunker.  Is  trying  to  do,  leg- 
islative action  must  be  taken  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  In  the  Senate  and  possibly  even  a  two- 
thirds  vote  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

SELF-DESTBTJCTIVE    STEP 

But  Kissinger  and  Bunker  are  acting  as  If 
they  and  not  the  Congress  have  the  authority 
to  take  this  step  which  a  clear  perspective 
would  show  to  be  suicidal  and  self-destruc- 
tive. 

If  Panamanian  dictator  Torrljos  Is  given 
sovereignty  and  authority  over  the  Canal,  he 
and  his  allies  will  see  to  it  that  we  will  not 
use  the  Canal  at  all  or  else  we  will  be  black- 
mailed Into  outrageous  payments  and  condi- 
tions. That  Is  the  booming  lesson  of  contem- 
porary history.  To  try  to  safeguard  our  in- 
terest by  agreements  after  surrendering  sov- 
ereignty Is  fanciful. 

All  of  which  points  up  the  folly  of  our  pres- 
ent policy  of  detente.  The  Communists  and 
their  allies  (of  which  Torrljos  Is  Mie)  are 
driving  ahead  toward  their  goal  of  Sovletlz- 
ing  the  world.  We  are  peacefully  and  uni- 
laterally co-exlstlng  with  them,  even  to  the 
extent  of  foregoing  any  educational  imple- 
mentation of  our  posture. 

We  sent  troops  into  Vietnam  to  stem  the 
Communists  but  we  could  not  indoctrmate 
them  that  Communism  was  an  evil  force  of 
aggression.  When  soldiers  know  not  for  what 
they  fight,  they  lose  their  morale.  And  when 
parents  know  not  for  what  their  sons  fight 
and  die,  they  do  more  than  lose  morale. 

How  can  we  possibly  survive  In  a  world 
with  aggressive  Soviet  power  when  all  our 
agencies  of  government  are  precluded,  by 
authority  on  high,  to  educate  our  people  on 
the  true  nature  of  Communism? 

EN'ery  Soviet  bureaucrat  is  Imbued  with  a 
sense  of  dedication  to  Communist  advance- 
ment. Every  bureaucrat  of  ours  must  be  neu- 
tral to  Communism  (or  worse)  to  be  eligible 
for  service. 

It  necessarily  follows  that  our  present 
policy  will  take  us  Into  one  retreat  after  an- 
other. The  enemy  can  Implement  Its  aggres- 
sions with  propaganda  and  demonstrations. 
We  can  only  implement  our  position  with  ab- 
stract, often  Inane  and  now  thoroughly  In- 
credible protests  and  pretensions. 

Let  there  be  thorough  hearings  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  even  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  Issue  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Then  let 
the  Congress  make  Its  decision.  Let  us  not 
engage  In  the  secret  diplomacy  that  has  led 
us  Into  one  disaster  after  suaother. 


OPIUM  PRODUCTION  IN  TURKEY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  WoltD  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Oilman)  . 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jrielding. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentlemen 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Rangel  and  Mr. 
WouT  for  imdertaking  their  recent  mis- 
sion to  Turkey,  appealing  to  the  Turkish 
government  to  refrain  from  breaking  the 
ban  on  growing  opium  in  their  coimtry. 

I  had  (xcasion  to  visit  Turkey  last  year 
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and  to  discuss  the  narcotics  problem 
Turkish  officials  and  with  our  own 
enforcement  officials. 

At  tliat  time  I  found  that  our  Ooi#m- 
ment's    efforts    and    exiwnditures 
helped  significantly  in  drying  up  o] 
trade  in  that  part  of  the  world — and 
these  efforts  have  had  an  impact  ^|pon 
herion  trafiOc  in  our  Nation 

We  have  expended  over  $35  mllion 
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by  statemmts  in  the  Turkish  press  with 
statements  attributed  to  us,  of  a  possible 
cutoff  of  U.S.  aid.  This  impression  was 
the  result  of  an  answer  to  a  reporter  who 
asked  us  at  the  airport  on  our  arrival 
what  remedies  were  available  if  Turkey 
did  break  the  ban. 

We  replied  that  there  was  existing  leg- 
islation on  the  books  sponsored  by  the 
gentleman     from     New     Jersey      (Mr. 


dollars  in  inducing  Turkey  to  subsi;  ;  its  Rodino)  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
poppy  growing  operations.  This  |was 
money  well  spent.  My  own  recent  ^  isits 
to  drug  treatment  centers  in  my  com  res- 
Eional  district  involved  in  complea  re- 
habilitating programs  substantiate  the 
need  for  an  all  out  effort  to  stop  the 
cruel  monster  of  drug  addiction  a  its 
source,  the  poppy. 

While  the  success  of  my  collea{  le's 
visit  to  Turkey  was  a  partial  victor  in 
our  firm  resolve  to  stop  the  villain  a  its 
source,  we  cannot  let  our  efforts  en  I  at 
this  small  success.  We  must  cont  tiue 
to  lavish  oiir  attention  on  the  vsisci  at- 
ing  situation  in  Turkey. 

If  the  problem  lies  with  the  para  itic 
illegal  drug  peddlers  described  in  Mr. 
Wolff's  statement,  we  need  to  go  be- 
yond our  current  efforts,  using  our  i  ood 
resources  of  men  and  money,  by  si  nd- 
ing  some  of  our  agricultural  exj  srts 
out  into  the  Turkish  fields  where  hey 
will  be  able  to  train  and  advise  Tur  ish 
farmers  in  producing  other  crops — i  ash 
crops  that  will  assure  ttie  farmer's  '.  ve- 
lihood  while  not  harming  our  youth  ere 
at  home. 

The  problem  mandates  action.  We  i  Em- 
not  for  a  minute  rest  our  heads  or  urn 
our  backs  to  this  creeping  plagiie.  We 
must  do  whatever  we  can  to  assure  our 
coming  generations  that  narcotic  ac  lie 
tion  is  an  unpleasant  but  distant  n^m- 
ory 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thanlJthe 
gentleman  from  New  Yoi^  fMr.  Giu  aw) 
for  his  contribution  and  his  work  ingliis 
area 

In  continxiing   the   dialog   that 


Dok 

place  between  my  coUeagXK,  the  gei  tie- 
man  from  New  York  'B4r.  Rancxl),  md 
me,  we  cannot  succeed  in  this  Natio  i  in 
our  fight  against  drug  addiction  am  re- 
lated crime  in  this  country  by  emi  oy- 
ing  any  hall  measures.  They  willpaot 
work. 

Perhaps  like  the  energy  crisis  the 
a  contrived  shortage  of  opium  b  Ing 
foisted  on  the  world  by  some  phar  aa 
ceutical  manufacturers.  However  if 
Txirkey  at  some  future  time  does  go 
back  to  opium  poppy  production,  eve  on 
a  limited  ba&is,  it  will  open  up  a  I  in- 
doras  Box.  Everj-one  concerned  i  ith 
narcotics  and  crime  knows  that  wi  do 
not  grow  the  opium  poppy  in  this  c^m- 
try. 

One  way  to  stop  the  heroin  abuse  ft  to 
stop  the  heroin  at  its  source,  the  o(  um 
poppy.  This  is  why  the  decision  by  Tur- 
key is  so  important 

The  gentlemaa  from  New  York  9klr. 
Rakgel;  and  I  arrived  at  a  time  of  de- 
vated  tension  between  the  United  St  .tes 
and  Turkey,  created  by  widespread  re- 
ports thai  the  ban  on  opium  produc  Uw 
was  to  be  lifted.  Our  visit  wa<  hera,  led 


York  (Mr.  R angel)  and  me  to  require 
the  President  to  cut  off  all  economic  and 
military  assistance  to  any  nation  which 
does  not  fully  cooperate  in  our  efforts  to 
combat  illegal  narcotic  traffic.  This  pro- 
vision was  also  included  at  my  instiga- 
tion in  the  new  United  States  trade  bill, 
so  now  we  have  an  even  greater  weapon 
with  which  to  fight  this  drug  war. 

That  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  in- 
voke these  provisions  is  certainly  wel- 
come and  clearly  due  to  the  fact  that 
Turkey  has  long  been  a  friend  and  ally 
of  the  United  States  and  it  is  in  the  In- 
terest of  both  nations  to  encourage  this 
relationship.  But  ally  or  not,  our  chil- 
dren are  our  first  priority  and  if  any  na- 
tion refuses  to  cooperate  with  us  in  this 
drug  war  and  makes  it  through  the  il- 
legal production  of  opium  unsafe  for  us 
to  walk  the  streets  of  our  Nation,  we  will 
be  compelled  to  take  this  sterner  course 
of  action. 

Last  year  when  the  elections  were  be- 
ing held  in  Turkey,  as  a  result  of  the 
interests  that  I  had  in  the  statements 
being  made  by  varioiis  members  of  the 
political  parties  who  were  competing  In 
the  election,  I  asked  the  chairman  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Narcotics  Con- 
trol, Mr.  Handley,  who  was  formerly  the 
Ambassador  to  "Turkey,  for  permission  to 
go  to  Turkey  and  talk  to  some  of  the  peo- 
ple. Many  impediments  were  put  in  my 
way.  In  fact,  I  was  told  at  the  time  that 
if  I  went  there,  I  would  rock  the  boat. 

Well,  I  think  it  is  about  time  that  some- 
body did  rock  the  boat  and  let  the  peo- 
ple know  over  Uiere  that  we  are  deter- 
mined in  our  efforts  to  stamp  out  this 
menace  to  our  people. 

The  whole  question  of  mutual  assist- 
ance is  not  a  one-way  street.  Mutual  as- 
sistance implies  that  both  nations  par- 
ticipate and  cooperate. 

Therefore,  it  Is  a  happy  occasion  that 
we  are  able  to  report  that  Turkey  has 
decided  to  forego  the  spring  planting; 
however,  that  does  not  imply  for  one 
moment  that  they  will  not  go  Into  pro- 
duction again  in  the  future. 

It  is  my  hope  that  they  will  see  the 
imiwrtance  that  we  attach  to  this  and 
the  importance  that,  really,  this  has  in 
the  moral  context  of  the  increase  of  the 
supply  of  narcotics  that  would  be  avail- 
able if  Turkey  went  back  into  the  busi- 
ness of  producing  the  opium  poppy. 

It  took  a  marathon  of  meetings  with 
Turkish  oCacials,  farmers,  and  members 
of  the  Turkish  Parliament,  to  change  an 
atmosphere  of  hostility  Into  mutual  un- 
derstanding and  to  convince  the  Turks 
that  we  want  to  stop  this  narcotics  traf- 
fic. Future  meetings  will  benefit  from 
this  understanding. 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleague  from  New 


York  (Mr.  R angel)  for  the  cooperation 
and  assistance  that  he  has  rendered  in 
making  possible  this  new  agreement. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  making  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  have  had  the  contacts 
that  we  did  have  in  Turkey,  so  that  we 
could  get  the  story,  not  only  from  the 
members  of  the  Turkish  Parliament,  but 
from  the  peasant  poppy  farmers  as  well. 

While  Members  of  this  Congress  rec- 
ognize fully  well  the  adverse  effect  that 
the  growth  of  poppy  seeds  and  the  growth 
of  poppy  in  Turkey  will  have  on  the  gen- 
eral American  population,  I  think  we 
should  know  tliat  we  are  not  alone  in  this 
fight,  because  it  was  President  Nixon  that 
elevated  this  question  of  international 
drug  trafficking  to  one  of  priority  as  it 
relates  to  foreign  affairs. 

We  did  have  an  appeal  from  our  Am- 
bassador in  Turkey,  Mr.  William  Macom- 
ber,  who  certainly  has  been  fighting  to 
break  this  assault  on  our  country. 

I  think  one  of  the  pioneers  in  our 
legislative  efforts  has  been  our  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
(Mr.  Peter  Rodino)  who  was  able  to  get 
the  support  of  our  colleagues  in  New 
York  and  get  the  happy  ending  referred 
to  by  my  colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Wolff)  in  our  foreign  policy.  So  I  am 
glad  we  had  this  exchange  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  . 
I  hope  we  can  encourage  our  State  De- 
partment to  get  some  laws  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  must  echo  the  sentiments 
of  the  gentleman  on  the  work  of  Ambas- 
sador Macomber,  who  has  been  a  giant 
in  these  efforts.  He  has  certainly  turned 
around  some  of  the  problems  we  have 
had  with  Turkey.  I  am  sure  his  continu- 
ing coversations  with  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment will  provide  the  climate  for  the 
continuation  of  the  ban. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balanc« 
of  my  time. 


ENDING  THE  OIL  EMBARGO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rose).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
Hoase,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  PoDELL)  is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
after  months  of  anguished  waiting,  the 
good  news  finally  came  from  Vienna.  The 
Arab  oil  producing  States,  or  at  least  a 
majority  of  them,  have  decided  to  for- 
give the  United  States  for  past  sins,  and 
resume  shipping  oil  to  us.  Well,  I  am  less 
than  delighted  at  this  turn  of  events. 
The  reason  for  the  resumption  in  ship- 
ments, as  Sheikh  Ahmed  Zaki  Al-Yamanl 
stated,  was  to  repay  the  United  States 
for  changing  her  Middle  East  policy. 
Continued  oil  shipments  are  dependent 
on  our  maintaining  an  "even-handed" 
jx)llcy. 

Even  though  the  U.S.  Government 
may  protest  from  now  imtll  doomsday 
that  our  actions  in  the  Mideast  since 
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September  were  motivated  solely  by  a 
sincere  interest  in  bringing  about  a  peace 
settlement  and  a  feeling  that  this  was 
the  most  propitious  time  for  beginning 
a  strong  peace  effort,  the  timing  of  the 
Arabs'  decision,  and  statements  accom- 
panying that  decision,  have  created  a 
sentiment  that  is  going  to  be  extremely 
difficult  to  overcome,  which  is  that  the 
United  States  knuckled  under  to  Arab 
oil  blackmail. 

I  cannot  be  pleased  about  the  resump- 
tion of  oil  shipments  because  it  seems 
like  a  reward  to  a  recalcitrant  child  for 
taking  a  medicine  he  did  not  like.  It 
makes  the  United  States  look  Uke  the 
kind  of  nation  that  can  be  pushed 
around  by  anyone,  like  the  kind  of  na- 
tion that  is  so  fearful  for  its  economic 
well-being  that  it  will  go  to  any  lengths 
to  maintain  that  well-being.  Now,  I 
know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  United 
States  is  not  such  a  nation.  But  the  tim- 
ing of  recent  events  may  lead  the  rest  of 
the  world  to  think  it  is. 

I  strongly  doubt  that  the  resumption 
of  oil  shipments  from  the  Middle  East 
will  stem  the  rise  in  oil  prices.  In  fact, 
key  spokesmen  in  the  industry  have  al- 
ready predicted  continued  rises  in  gaso- 
line prices,  imtil  the  cost  of  a  gallon  of 
gas  at  your  favorite  local  pump  may 
reach  75  or  80  cents  by  this  sximmer. 
Such  predictions  should  lay  to  rest  the 
idea  that  the  severe  shortages  we  have 
been  experiencing  recently  were  the  di- 
rect result  of  the  Arab  oil  embargo. 

We  must  not  be  carried  away  with  de- 
light simply  because  the  Arabs  have  tem- 
porarily relented,  Mr.  Speaker.  Rather, 
we  must  remember  that  they  are  still 
plajrlng  their  carrot-and-stlck  game, 
with  the  United  States  as  the  donkey 
they  hope  to  lead  along  by  the  nose.  If 
this  country  does  not  persist  in  its  efforts 
to  force  Israel  to  accept  a  peace  settle- 
ment, which  may  or  may  not  be  in 
Israel's  best  interests,  they  threaten  to 
cut  off  the  flow  again. 

It  is  significant  that  the  only  combat- 
ant with  whom  Israel  has  not  yet 
reached  a  disengagement  agreement,  let 
alone  a  workable  cease-fire  agreement, 
is  also  one  of  the  only  two  nations  at 
the  Vienna  conference  who  refused  to 
end  the  embargo.  I  am  speaking,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  Syria.  Syria  has  steadfastly 
refused,  with  a  virulence  that  makes 
Egypt's  attitude  look  almost  timid  by 
comparison,  to  deal  reasonably  with  the 
Israeli  Government.  While  hosting  our 
Secretary  of  State  and  talking  outwardly 
of  peace,  they  continue  to  provoke  in- 
cidents along  the  Golan  Heights,  and 
then  they  say  that  the  United  States  is 
not  meeting  her  burden  in  bringing 
peace  to  the  Middle  East  and  talk  about 
refusing  to  lift  the  embargo. 

It  Is  because  of  attitudes  such  as  this. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am  extremely  skep- 
tical of  the  benefits  we  hope  to  receive 
now  that  the  embargo  is  lifted.  Let  us 
not  forget  for  a  moment,  that  this  weap- 
on is  perceived  by  the  Arabs  as  having 
been  used  successfully  against  the  United 
States,  and  that  therefore  they  feel  they 
will  be  able  to  use  It  successfully  again. 


It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  for  this 
country  to  relax  now  and  think  that  we 
can  return  to  our  former  patterns  of 
energy  consiunptioD. 

It  has  never  been  more  'mportant  for 
each  of  us.  both  as  public  and  private 
citizens,  to  realize  that  what  America 
needs  most  is  not  an  increased  supply 
of  oil,  but  a  decreased  demand  for  it.  We 
should  not  be  lulled  into  complacency 
by  the  temporarily  increased  oil  ship- 
ments. Rather  we  should  keep  in  mind 
that  these  shipments  are  temporary, 
subject  to  disruption  at  any  time  the 
Arab  States  become  dissatisfied  with 
the  United  States,  and  we  should  learn 
how  to  get  along  with  less  gas  for  our 
cars,  and  a  generally  lower  level  of 
energy  consumption  all  aroxind. 

We  should  realize  that  the  oil  em- 
bargo alone  did  not  create  the  recent 
shortages  and  astronomical  price  rises, 
but  rather  it  was  the  concerted  actions 
of  the  giant  oil  companies  in  combina- 
tion with  the  embargo,  that  resulted  in 
so  many  of  the  consumer'^  problems. 

I  hope  that  we  will  never  again  be 
lulled  into  thinking  that  oil  is  plentiful, 
ever-flowing  river.  We  have  seen  that 
it  is  a  scarce  and  valuable  commodity, 
smd  more  importantly,  that  it  is  a  weap- 
on of  political  blackmail  of  the  worst 
kind.  This  Nation  and  her  leaders  can 
no  longer  afford  to  be  naive  about  the 
meaning  of  oU.  It  is  not  just  something 
to  power  cars  and  tractors,  and  heat 
your  homes  and  offices.  It  is  something 
that  can  be  used  against  us.  It  is  urgent 
that  we  do  ail  we  can  in  the  next  few 
years  to  greatly  decrease  our  depend- 
ence on  imported  oil.  else  this  great  Na- 
tion will  be  dangerously  vxilnerable  to 
manipulation  by  any  country  with  a  po- 
litical grudge  against  us. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  ALFRED  P.  BETTER 

(Mr.  DULBKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
learned  of  the  passing  last  week  of  my 
friend  and  former  Member  of  this  House. 
Alfred  F.  Beiter,  at  Boca  Raton,  Pla., 
where  he  retired  10  years  ago. 

Mr.  Beiter  was  bom  in  Clarence  Center, 
N.Y.,  attended  Williamsville  High  School 
and  Niagara  University,  which  in  1942 
awarded  him  an  honory  doctor  of  laws 
degree.  Following  the  footsteps  of  his 
grocer-feed  merchant  father,  he  was  in 
the  feed  business  in  Amherst,  N.Y.  from 
1915  until  1929  when  he  began  his  public 
service  by  being  elected  Town  Supervisor 
in  Amherst. 

After  reelection  to  another  2-year  term 
in  1931,  he  entered  the  congressional  race 
in  1932.  It  was  a  strongly  Republican  dis- 
trict, but  Democrat  Beiter  was  one  of  the 
many  carried  into  office  with  the  Roose- 
velt landslide. 

An  uproar  ensued  in  Amherst  when  he 
refused  to  resign  his  post  as  Town  Super- 
visor. Insisting  on  completing  the  term 
which  expired  in  late  1933.  A  true  party 
man.  he  knew  his  resignation  would  re- 


sult in  the  Republican  Town  Board's  ap- 
pointment of  a  RepubUcan  successor  and 
in  Republican  control  of  the  Erie  County 
Board  of  Supervisors.  The  fight  was 
carried  to  the  courts,  but  the  Appellate 
Division  of  the  New  York  State  Supreme 
Coiut  agreed  that  he  could  legally  serve 
in  both  positions,  and  he  commuted  al- 
most daily  by  train  from  Buffalo  to 
Washingttm  until  his  svyjervisor's  term 
expired. 

His  next  two  terms  in  Congress  demon- 
strated his  concern  for  the  districts 
growth,  as  he  fought  for  legislation  to 
deepen  and  dredge  Buffalo  Harbor  and 
the  feeder  streams  such  as  the  Black 
Rock  Channel. 

Defeated  for  reelection  in  1938,  he  was 
again  elected  in  1940  for  his  final  2  years 
in  Congress.  In  1949  he  began  12  years 
of  service  in  Washington  as  president 
of  the  National  Customs  Service  Asso- 
ciation, and  then  was  chosen  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  1961  for  the  post  of 
Deputy  Commissioner  for  poUcy  plan- 
ning in  the  U.S.  C\istoms  Bmreau.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Customs  Service's  steer- 
ing committee  for  the  175th  anniversary 
in  1964. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  will  recall  his 
wife  Margaret,  long-time  key  aide  on  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  before 
retirement  in  1964  led  the  Belters  to 
Florida. 

Alfred  Beiter  had  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  in  pubUc  life.  Our  deep- 
est sympathy  is  extended  to  his  wife, 
his  son  David  of  Stillwater,  N.Y..  and  his 
daughter.  Nancy  Beiter  of  Washington, 
DC. 

VETERANS'  PREFERENCE  FOR 
VIETNAM  ERA  SPOUSES 

(Mr.  DULSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  correct  a  tech- 
nicahty  in  the  law  which  denies  veter- 
ans' preference  to  certain  unremarried 
widows  or  widowers  of  the  Vietnam  era, 
while  granting  it  to  others. 

"The  Disabled  American  Veterans  re- 
quested this  amendment  to  the  law  in 
Resolution  No.  389,  adopted  at  their  na- 
tional convention  last  year. 

The  bill  amends  section  2108(1)  (A)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  redefining 
veterans  to  include  "Vietnam  era"  vet- 
erans. This  will  entitle  otherwise  eligible 
Vietnam  era  spouses  to  veterans'  prefer- 
ence points  in  appointments  to  Federal 
jobs,  according  them  the  consideration 
intended  by  Congress  but  heretofore  de- 
nied by  a  quirk  in  the  language  of  the 
law. 


AGAINST       PROGRESSIVE"     S<X:iAL 
SECURITY  TAXES 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  ftieaker, 
much  attention  has  been  given  recently 
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to  alternate  methods  of  financing 
social  security  program. 

If  anyone  should  know  of  the  pos4bl« 
pitfalls  regarding  alternate  method 
financing,  Mr.  Robert  M.  Ball,  who 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security  for  fver 
11  years,  should 

I  ask  that  the  clear  and  concise  aH|cIe 
wTitten  by  Mr.  Ball  appearing  in 
Star -News     for     Stmday,     ?  larch 
"Against    'Progressive'    Social    Seci^ty 
Taxes,"  follow  my  remarks. 
Against  "Progressive"  Social  SEcuRmr  TJxes 
(By  Robert  M.  Ball) 

In  the  name  of  "tax  reform"  there 
movemeut     afoot     which     would     serioftsly 
undermine   the  contributory  nature  of   the 
social  security  system. 

One  current  proposal  Is  to  finance  s<^ial 
security  by  a  progressive  tax,  with  comf  ete 
exemption  for  low-wage  earners.  Under 
proposal  the  present  flat-rate  social  secil'lty 
deductions  from  earnings  would  be  drop  ed, 
and  the  loss  of  Income  arising  from  the 
failure  of  low-wage  earners  to  make  coi  ,rl 
buttons  would  be  made  up  by  higher  ]  ay- 
ments  from  middle-level  and  higher-  aid 
wage  earners.  As  a  consequence  such  ear  ers 
would  be  called  on  to  pay  more  for  s(  :ial 
security  than  their  protection  is  wortl 
them. 

Proposals  to  finance  all  or  the  major 
of  social  security  out  of  the  general  revenues 
of  the  United  States  are  also  being  ad  vac  ed. 

I  believe  that  such  changes  would 
dangerous  to  the  stability  of  the  system  ind 
would  threaten  contributors'  rights  to  fu  ure 
benefits. 

A  good  argrument  can  be  made 
direct  government  assistance  to  low 
come  workers,  but  this  can  be  accomplli  led 
without  making  radical  changes  in  the 
nature  of  our  popular  and  successful  si  :lal 
security  system.  Social  security  is  a  s(  :lal 
iruurance  system  similar  to  those  foum  In 
major   industrial   countries   throughout    the 
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world  and  is  based  on  a  long  traditloi 
self-help.  The  fact  that  those  who  get 
tectlon  for  themselves  and  their  fairAies 
pay  specifically  toward  the  support  of  the 
system,  together  with  the  absence  of  a  m<  ms 
test,  are  the  main  features  of  social  insurt  ice 
which  sharply  distinguish  It  from  "welfi  «. 

The  proper  financing  principles  for  i  ich 
a  program — really  a  government-opert  ed 
contributory,  retirement  and  group 
ance  plan — are  by  no  means  the  same  as 
financing  principles  one  would  want 
follow  in  raising  money  for  the  supper 
general  government  expenditures.  S<  :ial 
security  financing  should  not  be  considi  red 
separately  from  ■oclal  security  beneflte 
approached  solely  aa  a  tax  Issue 

If  the  financing  principles  of  social  s^ctdlty 
are  changed  so  that  large  numbers  of  pei  ile 
are  paid  benefits  without  contributing,  w  lie 
large  numbers  of  other  people  are  chai  :ed 
much  mor-  than  they  would  have  to  pay  tor 
obtaining  the  protection  elsewhere,  fun  la- 
mental  changes  In  the  benefit  side  of  he 
program  are  almost  bound  to  follow.  With  lut 
a  tie  between  benefit  rights  and  prevl  >us 
contributions,  questions  would  undoubt4  lly 
ari.<;e  about  the  basis  for  paying  benefltj  to 
those  who  can  support  thmeselves  with  xit 
the  benefits.  If  financing  were  related  to 
ability  to  pay.  It  Is  very  likely  that  ben«  Us 
would  be  related  to  need.  Thus  as  a  re  alt 
of  a  change  in  financing,  we  could  find  t  lat 
social  security  had  been  turned  Into  a  y  el- 
fare  or  negative  income  tax  program  le- 
slgned  to  help  only  the  very  poor  and  th«  It 
no  longer  was  a  self-help  program  sen  ng 
as  a  base  for  all  Americans  to  Ube  in  bulk  ng 
family  security. 

The  analysis  of  social  security  finandng 
separately  from  social  security  benefits  nd 
solely  in  terms  of  taxation  principles  se«ns 
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to me  to  be  based  on  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  nature  of  social  security— a  misunder- 
standing that  grows  in  part  out  of  the  fact 
that  social  security  today  Is  Iiunped  in  with 
other  government  programs,  both  organiza- 
tionally and  In  the  presentation  of  the  budg- 
et. I  believe  it  would  help  make  the  nature 
of  social  security  clear  if  it  were  operated  by 
a  separate  government  corporation  or  instru- 
mentality and  If  social  security  transactions 
were  kept  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  fed- 
eral budget. 

Before  considering  this  proposal,  however. 
It  would  be  well  for  the  reader  to  have  In 
mind  the  scope  and  natiire  of  our  social 
security  system  as  It  Is  today. 

During  1974  the  social  security  programs — 
cash  benefits  and  Medicare — will  pay  out  $75 
billion  In  benefits. 

Approximately  100  million  working  people 
will  make  social  security  contributions  dur- 
ing 1974  and  in  return  will  receive  credits  to- 
ward benefits  for  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies designed  to  partly  make  up  for  the  loss 
of  earned  income  during  retirement,  during 
periods  of  extended  and  total  disability  be- 
fore retirement  age,  or  because  of  death.  They 
also  will  receive  credits  toward  paid-up  hos- 
pital insurance  during  periods  of  extended 
and  total  dlsabUity  and  after  age  65.  Nearly 
30  million  people — one  out  of  seven  Ameri- 
cans— now  receive  a  social  security  check 
each  month,  and  practically  all  Americans 
are  heavily  dependent  upon  the  system  for 
future  retirement,  disability,  survivors',  and 
health  Insvirance  protection. 

The  social  security  system  is  a  compact 
between  the  federal  government  and  those 
who  work  In  employment  covered  by  the  sys- 
tem. In  return  for  paying  social  security 
contributions  while  earning,  the  worker  and 
his  family  receive  certain  benefits  under  de- 
fined conditions  when  those  earnings  have 
ceased  or  may  be  presumed  to  have  been 
reduced.  As  In  all  insurance,  the  covered  In- 
dividual exchanges  the  uncertainty  of  a  rela- 
tively large  potential  loss  for  the  certainly 
of  a  relatively  small  payment. 

Social  sectjrlty  Involves  very  long-term 
commitments;  not  only  are  beneficiaries  paid 
on  the  average  over  many  years  once  they 
come  on  the  rolls,  but  contributors  today  are 
being  promised  benefits  which  may  not  begin 
for  40  or  more  years  in  the  future. 

The  system  Is  almost  entirely  compulsory, 
and  the  employee  contributions  which  are 
similar  to  employee  contributions  to  private 
pension  plans  and  group  Insurance  are  legal- 
ly a  tax — a  benefit  tax  paid  by  the  persons, 
who  together  with  their  families,  are  pro- 
tected by  the  program.  By  law  the  income  of 
the  system  can  be  used  only  for  social  secu- 
rity benefits  and  the  administrative  expenses 
of  the  social  security  system. 

Unlike  Individual  annuities  under  private 
Insurance,  social  security  does  not,  and  in- 
deed should  not,  build  up  reserves  held  to 
each  worker's  account  sufficient  to  pay  off  ac- 
cumulated rights.  Social  security  is  financed 
on  a  current-cost  basis,  with  nearly  all  con- 
tributions in  a  given  year  ordinarily  being 
used  In  that  year  to  meet  benefit  payments 
and  administrative  expenses.  The  social  se- 
curity trust  funds  that  do  exist  are  contin- 
gency reserves  designed  to  avoid  the  need  'or 
sudden  and  disruptive  contribution  rate  In- 
creases that  might  otherwise  be  required  by 
a  sudden  dislocation  In  the  nation's  economy 
which  brought  a  cut  in  payrolls  and  conse- 
quently In  social  security  Income. 

Precisely  because  the  honoring  of  expecta- 
tions now  being  built  up  is  dependent  on 
future  contribution  Income,  it  Is  essential 
to  establUb  the  Inviolability  of  benefit  rights 
and  to  guard  the  financing  source  from  other 
uses  or  erosion.  To  a  very  considerable  extent 
this  has  been  done.  To  help  make  certain 
that  the  obligations  now  being  created  are 
honored  in  the  distant  future,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  system  by  the  Executive  Branch 
and  the  Congress  has  been  conservative.  All 


coats  have  been  carefully  estimated  orer  the 
long  run  (for  76  years  In  the  case  of  cash 
benefits  and  for  35  years  In  the  case  of  hos- 
pital Insurance)  and  earmarked  financing 
designed  to  meet  the  estimated  cost  has  been 
provided  for  by  law. 

But  the  security  of  future  benefit  pay- 
ments not  only  derives  strength  from  there 
being  some  kind  of  long-range  plan  to  fully 
meet  cost,  but  Is  also  greatly  reinforced  by 
the  concept  of  a  social  security  tax  or  con- 
tribution paid  by  the  people  who  will  bene- 
fit under  the  system.  Putting  it  another 
way,  the  moral  obligation  of  the  govern- 
ment to  honor  future  social  security  claims 
is  made  much  stronger  by  the  fact  that  the 
covered  workers  and  their  families  who 
win  benefit  from  the  program  made  a  spe- 
cific sacrifice  In  anticipation  of  social  se- 
curity benefits  In  that  they  and  their  em- 
ployers contributed  to  the  cost  of  the  social 
security  system  and  thus  they  have  a  right 
to  expect  a  return  in  the  way  of  social  se- 
curity protection. 

This  is  true  In  social  security,  railroad 
retirement,  civil  service,  and  state  and 
local  retirement  systems,  even  though 
there  is  not  ordinarily  In  any  of  these  pro- 
grams— nor,  for  that  matter.  In  private 
group  Insurance — an  exact  relationship  be- 
tween the  amount  of  protection  provided 
and  the  contributions  made  by  the  Individ- 
ual. Very  Importantly,  the  contributory  na- 
ture of  the  system  helps  to  make  clear  that 
it  would  be  unfair  to  Introduce  eligibility 
conditions  to  people  who  have  paid  toward 
their  protection. 

I  believe  it  would  add  significantly  to  pub- 
lic understanding  of  the  trustee  character 
of  social  security  as  a  retirement  and  group 
Insurance  plan  If  the  program  were  admin- 
istered by  a  separate  government  corpora- 
tion or  Instrumentality  and  If  Its  financial 
transactions  were  kept  separate  from  other 
government  Income  and  expenditures. 

Social  security  now,  with  70,000  employees 
and  some  1,300  district  offices  across  the 
country.  Is  one  of  the  very  largest  direct-line 
operations  of  the  federal  government.  It  ac- 
counts for  nearly  60  percent  of  the  person- 
nel of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  pays  out  $1  for  every  93 
spent  by  all  the  rest  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

It  does  not  make  sense  administratively 
to  have  this  huge  program,  which  Intimate- 
ly touches  the  lives  of  just  about  every 
American  family,  operated  as  a  subordi- 
nate part  of  another  government  agency. 
The  management  of  social  security  could 
be  made  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
its  beneficiaries  and  contributors  if  it  were 
freed  from  the  frequent  changes  in  the  lev- 
els of  service  to  the  public  which  grow  out 
of  short-term  decisions  about  employment 
ceilings  and  the  varying  management  val- 
ue systems  which  follow  the  frequent 
changes  of  HEW  secretaries  and  their  Im- 
mediate staffs. 

Until  the  fiscal  year  1069  budget,  the  fi- 
nancial transactions  of  the  social  security 
system  were  kept  entirely  separate  from 
general  revenue  income  and  expenditures, 
except  for  purposes  of  economic  analysis. 
Today  they  are  a  part  of  a  united  budget, 
which  lumps  together  general  revenue  In- 
come and  expenditures  and  the  separately 
financed  social  security  system.  This  is  lead- 
ing to  confusion  on  just  how  separata  from 
other  government  programs  social  security 
really  is.  In  the  Interest  of  protecting  so- 
cial security's  long-term  commitments,  the 
separateness  of  social  security  financing 
should  be  made  unmistakably  clear. 

The  purpose  of  the  annual  budget  is,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  make  choices  among  ex-  - 
pendltures,  giving  preference  In  the  budget' 
period  to  one  expenditure  over  another  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  determine  who  pays 
what  and  how  much  for  the  expenditures. 
Social  security  promises — stretching  Into  the 
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(jlstant  future,  resting  on  past  earnings  and 
contributions,  and  with  separate  financing — 
are  not  s  proper  part  of  this  essentially 
competitive  process. 

The  Inclusion  of  social  security  transac- 
tions in  a  unified  budget  Is  bad  for  other  rea- 
sons as  well.  It  leads  to  a  distortion  of  the 
decision-making  process  on  non-social  se- 
curity programs.  Occasional  excesses  of  in- 
come over  outgo  In  social  security  operations 
In  the  short  run  tend  to  be  used  as  an  excuse 
for  financing  additional  general  revenue  ex- 
penditures since  social  security  Income, 
though  legally  reserved  for  social  security 
expenditures.  Is  treated  In  the  budget  In  the 
same  way  as  general  revenue  Income  and 
shows  up  as  if  It  were  available  money. 

Just  about  every  American  has  a  major 
stake  In  protecting  the  long-term  commit- 
ments of  the  social  security  program  from 
fluctuations  In  politics  and  policy.  The  ad- 
ministration of  social  security  by  a  separate 
government  corporation  or  Instrumentality 
and  the  separation  of  social  security  financial 
transactions  from  other  government  Income 
and  expenditures  would  strengthen  public 
confidence  In  the  security  of  the  long-run 
commitments  of  the  program  and  In  the 
freedom  of  the  administrative  operations 
from  short-run  political  Influence.  It  would 
give  emphasis  to  the  fact  that  In  this  pro- 
gram the  government  is  acting  as  trustee  for 
those  who  have  built  up  rights  under  the  sys- 
tem. Such  changes  would  not  only  help  to 
preserve  social  security  as  our  most  effective 
anti-poverty  program — keeping  some  12  mil- 
lion people  out  of  poverty  and  doing  so  under 
conditions  that  protect  their  dignity  and 
self-respect — but  would  also  help  to  pre- 
serve social  security  as  a  universal  retirement 
and  group  Insurance  plan  on  which  all  Amer- 
icans can  rely. 


ANSWER  TO  ENERGY  CRISIS 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
spective end  of  the  Arab  oil  embargo  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
faces  a  long-term  energy  crisis  if  it  does 
not  begin  now  to  develop  domestic  alter- 
natives to  massive  amounts  of  costly  for- 
eign oil.  It  was  with  this  in  mind  that  I 
introduced  H.R.  12045  and  companion 
bills  to  establish  an  Emergency  Coal 
Administration  to  mobilize  the  devel- 
opment of  our  enormous  coal  reserves. 
While  the  United  States  has  half  of 
the  world's  coal  deposits,  there  Is  no 
reason  for  us  to  be  dependent  on  for- 
eign oil.  We  have  but  to  organize  our  coal 
development  effort  as  we  did  war  pro- 
duction in  World  War  II,  and  this  is  what 
my  legislation  proposes. 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  that  some  at- 
tention is  being  given  in  the  media  to 
the  possibilities  of  coal.  An  especially 
outstanding  contribution  is  the  article  by 
Jep  Cadou  in  the  April  issue  of  the  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post  on  "Coal:  An  Answer 
to  the  Energy  Crisis."  I  believe  this  arti- 
cle will  be  quite  revealing  to  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  as  well  as  to  others  who 
read  this  Record,  and  I  request  per- 
mission to  include  it  at  this  point: 
Coal:  An  Answix  to  the  Ekegrt  Crisis 
(By  Jep  Cadou) 

With  the  energy  crisis  being  cused  and 
discussed  by  just  about  everyone  in  the 
world.  It  seems  most  appropriate  that  the 
solution  may  He  In  a  four-letter  word.  It  is 
C-O-A-L.  Coal  is  black  and  beautiful.  But 


more  important,  it  Is  bountiful;  so  bounti- 
ful that  the  United  States  has  a  supply 
which  would  last  nearly  800  years  under  the 
present  rate  of  consumption. 

It  Is  also  phenomenally  versatile.  Tou  can 
make  just  about  anything  you  desire  In  the 
way  of  energy — petroleum,  natural  gas  or 
elecf-lclty — from  coal,  providing  you  are  wUl- 
Ing  to  pay  the  price.  The  technology  exists 
to  use  coal  as  the  keystone  of  a  national 
"crash  program"  to  make  up  our  energy 
shortfall,  not  In  a  decade  or  two  but  with- 
in the  next  two  or  three  years. 

The  mam  Ingredients  needed  to  make  such 
a  dream  become  a  reality  would  be  an  In- 
vestment In  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  so- 
phisticated mining  equipment  and  a  recruit- 
ment program  to  add  upwards  of  100,000 
miners  to  the  national  work  force. 

Coal  mining  has  undergone  something  of 
an  Industrial  revolution  of  its  own  since 
World  War  n.  "It's  pretty  hard  to  find  a  coal 
shovel  around  a  mine  now — and  nobody's 
looking  for  them,"  say  Don  Stifller,  super- 
intendent of  the  Chinook  Mine  near  BrazU, 
Indiana.  This  Is  the  oldest  operating  mine 
in  Indiana  and  has  been  producing  coal  since 
1927. 

Manual  labor  has  been  replaced  to  an 
amazing  degree  by  machinery.  The  general 
public's  mental  picture  of  a  miner  as  a 
begrimed  mole  clawnlng  the  coal  out  of  the 
ground  with  a  pick  and  shovel  Is  as  obsolete 
as  a  photograph  of  a  professional  golfer 
playing  with  hickory  shafts.  Tou  are  likely 
to  find  today's  miner  pressing  buttons  or 
pushing  levers  to  operate  expensive  equip- 
ment which  removes  the  coal  from  the  earth, 
cleans  and  sizes  it  and  ships  It  to  the 
user. 

The  United  States  Is  In  prime  position  to 
exploit  coal  as  Answer  No.  1  to  the  energy 
crisis  because  It  Is  by  far  the  most  coal-rich 
nation  In  the  world.  Total  UJ5.  coal  reserves 
are  estimated  at  more  than  three  trillion 
tons.  That  Is  more  than  seven  times  as  much 
as  the  425  billion  tons  of  reserves  estimated 
for  Russia.  It  Is  almost  fourteen  times  as 
much  as  the  217  billion  tons  estimated  for 
China.  It  is  more  than  sixty-three  times  as 
much  as  the  48  billion  tons  estimated  for 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  Is  seventy-five  times 
as  much  as  the  40  billion  tons  estimated  for 
Canada. 

The  Arab  oil  boycott  fell  upon  us  with  al- 
most the  same  lightnlngllke  surprise  as  the 
Japanese  betrayal  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Like  that 
event.  It  has  galvanized  the  American  peo- 
ple's attention  to  a  single  purpose,  combat- 
ing the  common  enemy.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, the  enemy  Is  an  abstraction — the  energy 
shortage — rather  than  a  nation  such  as  Japan 
or  Germany. 

The  United  States,  In  snapping  back  from 
the  initial  catastrophic  blow  In  the  Pacific, 
demonstrated  its  ability  to  get  even  the  most 
monumental  of  tasks  done  qtilckly  when 
Its  people  work  with  a  single  purpose.  In 
1941,  we  were  retreating  on  all  fronts  with 
the  flower  of  our  Navy  on  the  harbor  floor 
at  Pearl.  Scores  of  our  aircraft  had  been 
destroyed  and  the  nation  was  m  disarray. 
Two  years  later,  fighter,  bomber  and  cargo 
aircraft  were  pouring  from  our  factories  In 
production  numbers  unprecedented  In  world 
history.  Millions  of  men  were  In  uniform, 
a  large  percentage  of  them  overseas.  Many 
squadrons  of  our  planes  darkened  the  skies 
over  Europe  and  Asia.  This  nation,  almost 
slnglehandedly,  smashed  the  tyranny  of  the 
greatest  juggernaut  the  earth  had  ever  seen. 
All  this  was  accomplished  despite  consid- 
erable loss  of  life  and  property  visited  upon 
us  by  formidable  enemies.  Without  death 
and  destruction  to  dilute  our  efforts,  we 
could  now  concentrate  all  of  our  skills  and 
other  resources  on  building  our  assets  and 
minimizing  our  liabilities. 

Must  it  take  us  five  years  to  build  the 
Alaskan  pipeline? 
It  certainly  wouldn't  take  that  long  if  the 
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nation  were  at  war  and  the  oil  from  the 
Alaskan  oil  fields  were  needed  to  power  our 
war  machine.  The  job  could  surely  be  done 
In  two  years  with  an  absolutely  all-out 
"crash"    effort. 

Must  It  take  us  until  1980  to  develop  our 
energy  independence  as  a  nation  from  the 
Arabs,  or  anyone  else  who  might  take  a  no- 
tion to  suddenly  dry  up  our  oil  supplies?  Not 
If  our  machine-tool  Industry  and  manufac- 
turing plants  were  to  be  geared  up  to  the 
processes  sf  extracting,  transporting  and  re- 
fining coal  products. 

Perhaps  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  President 
and  Congress  to  declare  a  national  emergency 
and  to  mount  an  all-our  mobUization  to  cope 
with  the  energy  crisis. 

Dr.  Carroll  Wilson,  a  professor  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  who 
drew  up  a  "Decade  Program"  for  energy  in- 
dependence In  Foreign  Affairs,  said:  "It  is  a 
big  job,  but  no  bigger  than  the  Manhattan  or 
Apollo  projects — In  fact  It's  substantially 
less  In  proportion  to  the  scale  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy  in  the  1970s  and  1980's." 

Wilson  cited  the  adaptability  and  trans- 
IK>rtabUlty  of  pipeline-quality  coal  gas  as  the 
basis  for  a  massive  crash  program  and  capital 
Investment  In  coal  gasification  plants.  At  the 
same  time  he  recognized  the  environmental 
issues  Involved,  Including  the  need  for  fed- 
eral standards  covering  strip  mining,  a  pro- 
vision for  land  restoration  and  a  provision 
for  pollution  controls  on  coal  gasification 
plants. 

The  area  of  strip-mining  land  restoration 
now  is  left  almost  entirely  to  the  states,  and 
the  effectiveness  and  stringency  of  the  state 
laws  vary  greatly.  As  a  result,  so  does  the  rela- 
tive quality  of  the  restoration  performed 
In  various  states. 

The  AMAX  Coal  Company,  a  division  of 
American  Metal  Climax  Company,  is  a  rec- 
ognized leader  In  the  field  and  has  won 
many  awards  for  its  work  In  land  restora- 
tion. One  subsidiary  of  the  company,  Mead- 
owlark  Farms,  Inc.,  is  charged  with  land 
management  before  mining  and  land  rec- 
lamation after  mining.  The  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  the  reclamation  area  In  recent 
years  is  apparent  from  a  visit  to  one  of  the 
company's  mines  in  Indiana. 

Aa  you  enter  the  8,000-acre  mining  prop- 
erty, evidence  of  the  "old  way"  of  land  rec- 
lamation is  visible — literally  millions  of  scrub 
pine  trees  planted  on  land  that  Is  still  dis- 
tinctly "limipy"  in  terrain. 

Nearer  the  "pit"  where  the  strlp-mlnlng 
operation  Is  being  conducted,  the  terrain 
changes  abruptly  to  a  typical  farming  land- 
scape with  neat  rows  of  crc^s  planted  on 
land  that  Is  quite  level.  This  Is  the  "new 
reclamation"  as  practiced  by  Meadowlark.  In 
1972  Meadowlark  harvested  over  a  million 
bushels  of  grain  and  marketed  more  than  a 
million  pounds  of  beef  and  pork.  So,  Instead 
of  the  gouged.  Jagged  earth  that  most  per- 
sons associate  with  strip  mining,  you  will 
see  peaceful  pastoral  scenes  of  cattle  and 
hogs  grazing  or  feeding  on  grain  in  the  wake 
of  the  AMAX  operations. 

Harry  Mayle,  who  operates  a  dragline,  a  (5 
million  piece  of  equipment  as  big  as  a  four- 
apartment  unit.  Is  a  miner  of  thirty-two 
years'  experience  who  likes  to  play  golf  in  his 
spare  time.  Mayle  compares  the  company's 
reclamation  efforts  with  the  courtesy  shown 
by  the  thoughtful  golfer  who  replaces  his 
divot  after  he  swings  and  takes  turf.  As 
Mayle's  giant  shovel  scoops  up  a  hu^e 
"bite"  of  earth  and  then  deposits  it  on  the 
top  of  a  fill  that  will  soon  be  planted  In  crops, 
he  says,  "That  soil  is  called  glacial  till;  It's 
great  for  growing  alfalfa." 

When  Mayle  started  out  as  an  "oiler"  on 
mining  equipment  In  1941,  he  was  making 
$1.12  per  hour.  He  is  now  drawing  $6.89  per 
hour  as  a  dragline  operator.  And  the  oiler 
who  assists  him  on  the  mammoth  piece  of 
equipment  is  making  $6.34.  The  prevailing 
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top  wage  rate  for  deep  miners  Is  96p6  per 
hour. 

Of  coiirae.  the  price  of  food  that  Iiiayle 
and  his  family  buy  at  the  grocery  st<  e  and 
the  other  Items  that  make  up  the  c  st-of- 
ll-vlng  Index  also  have  Increased  great  r  dtir- 
Ing  the  last  thirty-two  years,  but  not  to  the 
extent  that  the  wages  have.  Like  m  ny  of 


the  workers  employed  In  the  U.S.  coal 


try,  Mayle  Is  a  second-generation  mln  r.  His 
dad  worked  thirty-three  years  for  thi  same 
company  that  now  employs  him.  Tbe^nlor 
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Mayle  lived  on  pension  for  fourteec 
after  his  retirement  and  died  at  age 
When  the  younger  Mayle,  who  now  li 
six,  started  as  a  miner,  there  was  ni 
thing  as  a  pension;  nor  were  there  paK 
tlons 

So,  the  economic  lot  of  the  coal  milifer  has 
definitely  Improved,  and  the  back-bi  aklng 
labor  of  yesteryear  has  been  taken  c  er  by 
OuUlver-slzed  machines,  almost  In  1  s  en- 
tirety. One  of  these  is  the  \inlt  train —  train 
of  100  or  more  cars  which  haiils  tl:  i  coal 
from  the  preparation  plant,  after  It  Is  lined, 
cleaned  and  sized,  to  the  user,  which  t  most 
cases  now  Is  an  electric  generating  pla|kt.  Its 
loading  Is  entirely  automatic. 

Like  the  proverbial  mountain  conAig  to 
Muhammad,  many  of  the  larger  electrli  utili- 
ties In  the  national  have  built  new  >lants 
close  to  existing  mines,  which  greatl  cuts 
the  cost  of  hauling  the  coal.  Huge  llesel- 
powered  transport  trucks  with  capacl  les  of 
100  tons  or  more  carry  the  coal  from  th  mine 
to  the  preparation  plant  when  there  ai  »  con- 
siderable distances  Involved,  as  there  i  mally 
are  In  strip  mining.  Conveyor  belts  oi  auto- 
mated miniature  trains  may  be  us  d  for 
shorter  distances. 

Prom  the  preparation  plant.  It  n  ny  be 
sent  to  the  utility  In  a  imlt  train  or  y  one 
of  several  other  methods  under  new  y  de- 
veloped technology.  If  the  plant  Is  ver;  close, 
conveyors  may  be  used.  For  greater  dls  nnces. 
It  can  be  sent  by  pipeline.  One  coal  p  pellne 
108  miles  long  was  built  to  carry  a  n  Ixture 
of  coal  and  water  from  a  mine  near  ?adlz, 
Ohio,  to  a  power  plant  In  Cleveland,  nrhere 
the  coal  was  separated  from  the  wat  r  and 
fed  Into  the  boilers  of  the  power  plan  .  This 
operation  was  closed  In  1063  when  ra  IrocMls 
lowered  the  rate  for  coal  hauling,  i  Laklng 
It  uneconomical.  But  further  Instal  itlons 
have  been  put  Into  operation  In  Brlta  n  and 
other  countries. 

Pipeline  transmission  of  coal  Is  econ  tmlcal 
between  areas  where  a  large  supply  of  ;oal  Is 
available  and  specific  markets  when  large 
tonnages  of  coal  are  used  at  a  fairly  u  ilform 
rate.  Electric  power  plants  are  a  go  d  ex- 
ample of  such  markets.  Another  p  pellne 
for  coal  transmission  has  been  built  t  carry 
the  fuel  from  the  Black  Mesa  area  n  the 
nc»^hern  part  of  Arizona  to  Clark  i  ounty 
(where  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  Is  located)  and  Is 
now  In  operation. 

Coal  can  be  converted  Into  gas  andfeetro- 
le\mi  to  help  make  up  for  the  shorl  all  In 
these  two  vital  energy  sources.  Tl  s  two 
most  promising  methods  for  conversi  )n  are 
known  as  gasification  and  liquefaction  There 
are  several  processes  available  In  each    rea. 

Most  prominent  of  the  gaslficatloi  tech- 
niques Is  the  Lurgl  process,  which  he  i  been 
demonstrated  In  fourteen  commercial  plants 
which  treat  and  purlly  gases  orlgl  latlng 
from  coal.  It  consists  basically  of  cook:  ig  the 
coal.  Altogether,  fifty-nine  different 
of  coal  from  all  over  the  world  hay 
processed  successfully.  They  Include 
anthracite,  bituminous,  lignite  and  pe 
five-step  process  has  been  performed 
wide  variety  of  gasification  agents  ln( 
mixtures  of  steam  and  oxygen,  air  and 
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dioxide.  Two  full-size  Lurgl  process  plants 
now  are  under  construction  In  New  1  [exlco. 
The  end  product  of  the  process  Is  sy  thetlc 
natural  gas  (SNO),  which  can  be  v  led  to 
make  up  the  shortfall  resulting  frc  n  our 
limited  quantities  of  available  natui  d  gas. 
Methanatlon   Is   another  promising      rocess 


of  making  SNO.  Several  groups  are  now  work- 
ing to  develop  the  commercial  aspects  of 
methanatlon.  At  least  four  major  projects  are 
underway. 

The  Conoco  project  Is  Intended  to  dem- 
onstrate methanatlon  on  a  large  enough  scale 
to  establish  its  commercial  practicality.  Thir- 
teen partners  have  Joined  Continental  Oil 
Company  to  support  a  demonstration  plant 
built  at  the  Scottish  Oas  Board's  Lurgl  coal 
gasification  installation  at  Westfield,  Scot- 
land. The  plant  will  take  a  slip-stream  of  10 
million  cubic  feet  per  day  of  synthesis  gas, 
pass  it  through  a  gas  purification  train  and 
produce  3.6  million  cubic  feet  of  SNO. 

Liquefaction  Is  the  process  of  making 
petroleum  substitutes  from  coal.  There  are 
several  methods.  Including  dissolving  the 
organic  matter  In  a  suitable  solvent,  addi- 
tion of  hydrogen  to  produce  a  hydrocarbon, 
or  synthesis  of  petroleumlike  compounds 
from  hydrogen  and  the  carbon  monoxide 
produced  from  coal. 

Pilot  plants  to  demonstrate  the  liquefac- 
tion process  have  been  built  or  are  under 
construction  now  at  Fort  Lewis,  Washing- 
ton; Princeton,  New  Jersey;  and  La  Verne, 
California.  These  projects  hold  forth  poe- 
Blblllty  of  burgeoning  new  industries  to  proc- 
ess billions  of  tons  more  coal  and  to  create 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jobs  to  feed  the 
economy  and  to  replace  Jobe  lost  through 
cutbacks  In  the  space  Industry,  the  airlines 
and  other  highly  technical  fields. 

A  huge  training  program  would  be  re- 
quired to  get  the  Job  done.  Not  Just  anybody 
can  mine  coal,  any  more  than  Just  anybody 
can  extract  petroleum  or  natural  gas  from 
coal.  The  United  States  now  has  an  esti- 
mated 150,000  coal  miners.  In  order  to  mount 
the  kind  of  effort  that  would  be  needed  to 
launch  a  meaningful  "crash"  program  to 
solve  the  energy  shortage,  their  ranks  would 
have  to  be  nearly  doubled. 

That,  In  turn,  would  probably  require  a 
substantial  public  relations  program  In  or- 
der to  make  coal  mining  more  attractive  to 
the  youth  of  America.  The  psychological 
stereotype  of  moles  clawing  out  coal  In  pitch 
darkness  under  creaking  timbers  and  In  con- 
stant fear  of  their  lives  Is  too  firmly  Im- 
planted In  the  national  mind  to  be  easily 
erased. 

Working  conditions  for  miners  have  Im- 
proved tremendously  during  the  last  quarter 
century,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  (UMWA) 
and  through  federal  and  state  laws  and  reg- 
ulatlors. 

Mining  Is  still  a  hazardous  occupation,  but 
It  Is  growing  safer  all  the  time.  The  miners 
say  so.  And  so  do  the  cold  statistics.  There 
were  325  fatal  Injuries  In  coal  mining  In  the 
United  States  In  1960,  according  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. There  were  260  such  deaths  In  1970  and 
180  m  1971,  the  last  year  for  which  statistics 
have  been  reported. 

Such  occupational  diseases  as  the  dreaded 
"black  rot"  still  do  exist  in  the  mines,  but 
there  have  been  great  strides  In  improved 
ventilation  In  the  shafts  to  reduce  the  In- 
halation of  coal  dust.  Much  more  progress  Is 
needed  if  the  mines  are  to  be  able  to  attract 
the  large  numbers  of  new  n>lners  needed  to 
meet  the  energy  crisis  demands. 

Skilled  engineers  to  build  the  necessary 
conversion  plants  and  to  find  Improvements 
over  present  methods  also  will  be  vital.  The 
possibilities  for  creating  new  Industries  and 
new  jobs  appear  almost  unlimited.  In  the  big 
energy  poker  game.  It  appears  It's  time  for 
Uncle  Sam  to  play  his  black  ace — coal. 


OFFICE  OF  COAL  RESEARCH  TO 
CONDUCT  ANTIPOLLUTION  TESTS 
ON  HIGH-SULFUR  COAL  TO  GEN- 
ERATE POWER 

(Mr.   PEPPER  asked  and  was   given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to 
deal  with  our  long  term  as  well  as  short 
term  energy  limitations,  the  United 
States  must  accelerate  both  its  explora- 
tion and  usage  of  new  energy  sources. 
While  we  panic  over  the  fuel  needed 
for  the  very  next  day,  enormous  reserves 
of  coal  and  oil  he  untapped  beneath  the 
groimd. 

What  is  especially  troublesome  to  me 
is  that  while  the  United  States  has  half 
of  the  world's  known  reserves  of  coal  we 
continue  to  import  a  sizeable  amount  of 
the  coal  we  use  from  Poland  and  other 
foreign  coimtries.  For  this  reason,  I  have 
introduced  H.R.  12045,  the  Emergency 
Coal  Administration  Act  of  1974.  The 
Coal  Administration  established  would 
have  the  power  to  develop  greatly  ex- 
panded energy  resources  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  the  future. 

The  prospect  of  setting  a  high  level 
national  priority  for  the  exploitation  of 
coal  has  been  frightening  to  many  en- 
vironmentalists. These  people  fear  that 
in  our  zeal  to  develop  coal  resources  the 
environment  will  be  neglected.  However, 
the  necessary  technology  currently  exists 
to  minimize  the  resulting  environmental 
damage.  H.R.  12045  would  provide  for 
loans  and  grants  to  make  the  best  pro- 
duction methods  approved  by  the  EPA 
available  to  those  involved  in  coal  pro- 
duction. 

The  OfiSce  of  Coal  Research  has  been 
particularly  active  in  funding  the  re- 
search and  development  of  such  anti- 
pollution devices.  In  a  Department  of  the 
Interior  news  release  issued  on  March  11, 
the  OfiQce  of  Coal  Research  announced 
that  it  has  awarded  a  $1.4  million  con- 
tract to  the  Combustion  Power  Co.  The 
company  will  test  the  pollution  effects 
of  new  methods  for  burning  high  sulfur 
coal  to  generate  electrical  power.  Below, 
I  include  that  release  and  call  it  to  the 
particular  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
OCR  Wnj.  CoNDtrcT  Anttpolldtion  Tests  on 

HicH-SuLroR  Coal  To  Gki*krate  Pov^teb 

The  Office  of  Coal  Research  (OCR)  has 
awarded  a  $1.4  million  co.itract  for  testing 
the  pollution  effects  of  high-sulfur  coal 
burned  directly  to  generate  electrical  power 
through  new  technology.  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  annou  iced  today. 

Under  the  16-month  contract  awarded  to 
Combustion  Power  Compa  y  of  Menlo  Park, 
California,  more  than  1,000  tons  of  very  high- 
sulfur  coal  wUl  be  burned  in  a  new  system 
with  full  test  ct^jabillties. 

"We  are  hopeful,"  said  Dr.  S.  William 
Gouse,  Jr.,  Acting  Director  of  OCR.  "that 
clean  and  safe  combustion  of  high-sulfur 
coal  will  gain  us  several  years  In  the  effort  to 
combat  the  energy  problem  In  the  field  of 
electricity.  We  are  thinking  of  an  economical 
plant  m  the  300,000  to  400,000  kilowatt  range 
that  can  be  constructed  I'l  about  2  years  to 
meet  the  needs  of  some  200,000  people.  Most 
States  In  the  Appalachian  a"d  Midwestern 
coal  regions  have  tremendous  potential  for 
yielding  this  kind  of  coal." 

The  Combustion  Power  Comnanv  tests  will 
use  4  to  5  percent  sulfur  coal  which  Is  read- 
ily available. 

The  testing  contract  was  agreed  to  as  a  re- 
sult of  combustion  Innovations  achieved 
while  Combustion  Power  was  ro"rttictinp  re- 
search and  development  work  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  In  burning 
municipal  solid  wastes  without  pollution. 

Oeneral  Bernard  A.  Schrlever,  board  chair- 
man of  Combiistlon  Power,  said  the  com- 
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pany's  CPU-400  experimental  facility  was 
being  made  available  because  "utilization  of 
our  coal  reserves  offers  our  jwople  the  best 
guarantees  for  national  defense  and  energy 
supplies.  We  are  confident  our  system  can 
handle  coal.  And  we  appreciate  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  EPA  and  OCR  working  tc^ether 
on  the  national  problem." 

The  Combustion  Power  system  utilizes  a 
pressurized  fluid-bed  reactor  in  which  high- 
sulfur  coal  Is  burned  in  a  thermo-chemlcal 
process,  releasing  heat  energy  while  chemi- 
cally reacting  the  sulfur  into  Inert  sulfates. 
The  hot  combustion  gases  are  cleaned  by  re- 
moving particulate  matter  and  then  ex- 
panded through  the  gas  turbine  to  produce 
electricity. 

Direct  combustion  of  coal  in  a  gas  turbine 
Is  a  method  of  obtaining  electric  power  di- 
rectly from  the  heat  energy  of  the  coal  and 
eliminates  the  necessity  of  first  converting 
coal  Into  a  fuel  gas  or  a  liquid.  Demonstra- 
tion of  the  coal-fired  gas  turbine  Is  part  of 
OCR's  overall  program  for  producing  clean 
forms  of  energy  from  the  U.S.'s  abundant  coal 
reserves. 


NEED  FOR  CONGRESS  TO  REGAIN 
CONTROL  OVER  U.S.-OWNED  LO- 
CAL CURRENCIES  GENERATED 
UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW  480 

(Mr.  MCMDRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  you  know,  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government  recently  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  which  resulted  in  the 
relinquishment  of  $2.3  million  m  Ameri- 
can-owned Indian  rupees.  Many  of  our 
colleagues  have  denounced  this  agree- 
ment as  "one  of  the  greatest  giveaways 
America  has  had."  If  nothing  else,  the 
agreement  stands  as  a  monument  to  the 
further  usurping  of  congressional  power 
by  the  executive  branch  as  it  has  long 
been  held  that — 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  only  the  Con- 
gress Is  legally  empowered  to  give  away  the 
property  or  money  of  the  United  States  .  .  . 
{State  of  Indiana  v.  Ewing.  99  P.  Supp.  734, 
cause  remanded  195  F.  hd  556.) 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  met  with  Ambassador 
Moynihan  last  September  shortly  after 
the  proposed  United  States-India  Rupee 
Settlement  Agreement  surfaced  in  the 
newspapers.  During  that  meeting.  I  ex- 
pressed to  the  Ambassador  my  deep  con- 
cern over  the  questionable  legal  authority 
for  the  executive  branch  to  enter  into 
such  an  agreement  without  specific  au- 
thority from  the  Congress.  I  stressed 
that— 

The  State  Department  should  submit  the 
proposed  agreement  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral for  a  firnx  decision  on  the  legality  of 
the  proposed  agreement  before  it  was  signed. 

Ambassador  Moynihan  indicated  that 
he  thought  this  might  be  a  sound  proce- 
dure and  that  he  would  consider  it  fur- 
ther. Unfortunately,  however,  during  the 
next  4  months,  officials  of  the  State  De- 
partment made  no  effort  to  refer  this 
agreement  to  the  Comptroller  General 
for  a  firm  legal  decision. 

Subsequently,  on  February  8,  1974. 
Representative  Hamh-ton,  Democrat  of 
Indiana,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia,  Com- 


mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  I.  as 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Operations  and 
Government  Information  Subcommittee, 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
wrote  to  the  Honorable  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer, Secretary  of  State,  again  urging 
State  Department  officials  to  obtain  an 
immediate,  firm  decision  from  the  Comp- 
troller General.  In  an  attachment  to 
our  letter,  we  pointed  out.  in  part,  that: 

The  final  proviso  of  section  104  of 
Public  Law  480 — which  reads,  in  perti- 
nent part: 

Paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  of  the  fore- 
going proviso  shaU  not  apply  In  the  case  of 
any  nation  where  the  foreign  currency  or 
credits  owned  by  the  United  States  ...  are 
determined  ...  to  be  in  excess  of  the  normal 
requirements  of  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States. 

Would  appear  to  preclude  the  use  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  the  penultimate  pro- 
viso of  section  104  of  Public  Law  as 
statutory  authority  to  enter  into  the 
proposed  agreement. 

The  1966  House  and  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee  reports.  House  and  Sen- 
ate floor  debate,  and  conference  reports 
clearly  showed  that  the  Food  for  Peace 
Act  of  1966  provided  for  a  major  redirec- 
tion of  Public  Law  480  by  embodying  two 
basic  revisions  in  the  food  for  peace 
law— the  elimination  of  the  surplus  dis- 
posal principle,  and — the  emphasis  on 
self-help  m  hungry  Ijmds. 

The  final  proviso  of  section  104.  known 
as  the  "Mondale-Poage  proviso,"  was 
added  to  Public  Law  480  in  1966  as  a 
result  of  an  amendment  offered  by  Sen- 
ator MoNDALE  to  place  increased  empha- 
sis on  the  "self-help"  provisions  of  the 
food  for  peace  law.  Senator  Mondale's 
floor  statement  clearly  described  the 
purpose  of  his  amendment  as  being: 

Aimed  at  freeing  our  excess  holdings  of 
foreign  currencies,  so  they  can  he  put  to  work 
attacking  the  problem  which  caused  their 
accumulation — inadequate  farm  production. 
In  India,  for  example,  we  held  >586  mllUon 
In  rupees  In.  a  restricted  "U.S.  uses"  account 
at  the  close  of  last  year.  And  this  fund  has 
been  growing  at  a  rate  of  over  $100  million 
a  year,  while  our  spending  from  It  has  been 
limited  to  about  $38  million  a  year. 

My  amendment  frees  these  rupees  and 
other  excess  currencies,  for  use  to  support 
farm  progress,  by  waJving  legal  restrictions 
on  them  In  countries  where  our  currency 
holdings  are  greater  than  our  needs  over  the 
next  2  years.  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

Senator  Ellender,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  speaking  strongly  in  support 
of  the  Mondale  amendment  further 
clarified  the  intent  of  the  "Mondale- 
Poage"  proviso: 

Under  the  bill  as  we  have  presented  It,  our 
Government  can  more  or  less  force  India  to 
use  more  funds  to  develop  its  agriculture; 
and  under  the  agreements  that  wlU  be  en- 
tered into,  there  can  be  a  provision  that  India 
shall  use  so  much  of  its  resources  to  develop 
agriculture.  After  the  amount  that  It  usually 
uses  is  reached,  then  we  can  insist  that  some 
of  these  counterpart  funds  be  used  In  order 
to  assist  India  to  further  increase  its  agri- 
cultural program,  so  as  to  make  India  more 
or  less  self-sustaining  in  that  regard. 

In  the  past,  much  of  the  aid  was  used  to 
develop  Industrially  But  under  this  bill,  we 
can  now  insist  that  it  be  used  to  develop 
agriculture.  It  Is  my  belief  that  if  this  new 
policy  is  followed  through  by  our  Govern- 


ment, it  will  only  he  a  question  of  a  feic 
years  until  India  should  be  self-sustaining. 

For  Instance,  under  this  new  law,  we  can 
insist  that  Instead  of  putting  up.  let  us  say, 
a  plant  to  make  steel,  they  make  fertilizer — 
something  to  aid  agriculture. 

Another  feature,  I  may  say  to  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  Is  that  we 
can  insist  that  some  of  these  funds  be  u.-ied 
to  develop  education  along  agricultural  lines. 

Under  this  bill  the  emphasis  is  being  put 
on  agriculture.  These  funds  can  be  used  to 
further  develop  agriculture,  and  thereby 
make  It  possible  that  we  will  soon  be  out 
of  India,  Insofar  as  our  selling  surplus  food 
for  her  to  carry  on.  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

The  Senate  Committee  report  Senate 
Report  1527,  89th  Congress.  2d  session, 
page  11,  1966 — clearly  spells  out  the  in- 
tent concerning  use  of  excess  currencies: 

(16)  Exempts  "excess  currency"  countries 
from  the  requirements  described  In  Items 
(14)  and  (15).  Requires  the  amount  of  the 
excess  to  be  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of 
buildings  and  grounds  for  U.S.  purposes  and 
to  additional  agricultural  self-help.  Requires 
Presidential  reports  on  the  extent  and  use 
of  the  excess.  (E^mphasls  supplied.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result  of  the  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1974,  letter  Congressman  Ham- 
ilton and  I  sent  to  Secretary  Kissenger. 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  finally  wrote 
to  the  Comptroller  General  on  February 
11.  1974.  requesting  his  views  concerning 
the  legal  basis  for  the  proposed  rupee 
settlement  agi-eement  between  the 
United  States  and  India.  In  his  letter, 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  points  out 
that: 

The  legal  analysis  at  issue  turns  on  the 
following  words  at  the  start  of  the  Mon- 
dale-Poage proviso:  ".  .  .  paragraphs  (2). 
(3)  and  (4)  of  the  foregoing  proviso  (includ- 
ing appropriation,  waiver  and  laying  before 
Congress]  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any 
nation  where  (there  Is  excess  foreign  cur- 
rency) .  .  .  (emphasis  added.) 

This  language,  on  Its  face,  could  be  con- 
strued in  two  ways:  either  to  state  that  re- 
sort to  the  first  proviso  Is  not  permitted  or 
to  state  that  such  resort  Is  not  required. 
In  our  opinion,  the  former  construction 
would  ignore  the  permissive,  liberalizing  and 
supplementary  Intent  of  the  amendment. 
The  Committee  report  quoted  In  the  Con- 
gressional staff  memorandum  states  the 
amendment  "(e]xempts  'excess  currency' 
countries  from  the  requirements  .  .  ."  of  the 
first  proviso.  We  believe  that  the  Mondale- 
Poage  proviso  was  not  Intended  to  prohibit 
resort  to  the  requirements  of  the  first  pro- 
viso, but  only  to  remove  the  mandatory  na- 
ture of  their  application." 

In  arriving  at  his  opinion — that  the 
Mondale-Poage  proviso  was  permissive 
rather  than  mandatory — the  General 
Counsel  of  AID  relied  on  the  first  sen- 
tence of  a  paragraph  numbered  "(16)" 
on  page  11  of  Senate  rer>ort  1527.  89th 
Congress,  2d  session.  1966.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  our  colleagues,  the  paragraph  re- 
ferred to  follows  m  its  entirety: 

(16)  Exempts  "excess  currency"  coun- 
tries from  the  requirements  described  In 
Items  (14)  and  (16).  Requires  the  amount 
of  the  excess  to  be  devoted  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  buildings  and  grounds  for  UJS.  pur- 
poses and  to  additional  agricultural  self-help. 
Requires  Presidential  reports  on  the  extent 
and  use  of  the  excess."  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

Faced  with  a  situation  which  for  all 
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essential  purposes  represented  a 
compll,  the  Comptroller  General 
United  States  rendered  a  declsi<m 
ruary  26.  1974,  In  which  he 

Wblla  the  matter  Is  not  entlr^y 
doubt,   this  Offlco  would  Interpose 
jectlon  to  AID'S  entering  Into  the 
agreement  under  the  authority  of 
nultlmate    proviso,    but    that    that 
should  obtain  congressional  clarification 
the  Intent  of  the  two  subject 
to  entering  Into  any  similar 
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agreen  ints. 

In  arriving  at  this  decision,  the  Comp- 
troller General  comments,  in  p^'tinent 
part,  as  follows: 

The  Issue  persented  for  decislol  as  to 
whether  assistance  under  the  autli  trlty  of 
the  first  proviso  may  be  furnished,  i  rises  by 
virtue  of  language  In  the  Mondale-Pa  tge  pro- 
viso stating.  In  pertinent  part,  tb(  t  para 
graphs  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  of  the  first  proviso 
'shall  not  apply'  to  the  expenditure  of  for- 
eign currencies  or  credits  in  excess  (  iirrency 
nations.  A  literal  reading  of  the  s  atutory 
language  makes  the  first  proviso  uni  callable 
as  authority  for  the  entering  Into  the  subject 
or  similar  agreements  which  Invc  ve  the 
grant  of  excess  currency  (here,  ru]  ees)  to 
an  excess  currency  nation  (here,  India). 
There  Is  some  support  in  the  legislai  ve  his- 
tory for  this  literal  Interpretation  uad  for 
the  proposition  that  the  Congress  w  ihed  to 
exercise  a  degree  of  control — such  ts  that 
contained  In  the  Mondale-Poage  p  ovlso — 
over  the  uses  made  of  United  State:  -owned 
excess  currency  by  recipient  countrl  s. 

However,  reading  the  legislative  sc^  erne  as 
a  whole  and  recognizing  that  a  prlmi  ry  pur- 
pose of  the  Mondale-Poage  proviso  was  to 
furnish  added  meems  for  dealing  w  tb  the 
use  of  large  reserves  of  excess  currei  cies.  It 
woiUd  seem  somewhat  anomalous  >  con- 
clude that  Congress  Intended  to  mi  ce  un- 
available previous  authorities  and  pro  edures 
under  which  grants  could  be  made  '  Ithout 
using  appropriated  funds.  It  seems  m  re  rea- 
sonable to  conclude  when  Congress  p  ovlded 
that  paragTE^hs  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  of  \  le  first 
proviso  were  to  be  inapplicable  to  exo  as  cur- 
rency countries,  that  it  Intended  or  y  that 
the  restrictive  provisions  of  those  par  graphs 
not  apply,  leaving  the  agency  free  t  >  make 
grants  of  excess  ciirrency  without  he  re- 
quirement for  Presidential  waiver  of  he  ap- 
propriation requirement  of  31  U.S.C.  24  and 
the  presentation  of  the  proposaj  to  he  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress,  if  the  re- 
cipient nation  agrees  to  utilize,  to  he  ex- 
tent practicable,  the  funds  for  agrli  ultural 
self-help  projects  as  defined  by  sect  on  109 
of  Public  Law  480. 

Accordingly,  and  while  the  mattei  Is  not 
entirely  freo  from  doubt,  inasmuch  as  the 
provisions  and  procedures  set  forth  In  the 
first  proviso  have  been  fully  compile  I  with, 
this  Office  will  not  object  to  AID'S  e  itering 
into  the  proposed  agreement  under  tie  au- 
thority of  the  second  and  third  par  graphs 
of  such  proviso,  rather  than  the  M  mdale- 
Poage  proviso,  if  the  cognizant  congr  sslonal 
committees  interpose  no  objection  hereto. 
However,  due  to  the  uncertainty  ca  sed  by 
the  language  of  the  Mondale-Poage  proviso 
that  the  subject  paragraphs  of  tl  »  pen- 
ultimate proviso  "shall  not  apply"  ii  excess 
currency  nations,  we  believe  congi  sslonal 
clarification  as  to  the  Intent  of  the  ii  >ndale- 
Poage  proviso  should  be  obtained  bef  ire  AID 
enters  into  any  similar  agreements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Comptroller  <  eneral 
in  his  decision  has  concluded  tl  at  the 
legality  of  the  United  States  [ndian 
Rupee  Settlement  Agreement  "is  lot  en- 
tirely free  from  doubt,"  but  that  h  s  office 
"would  interpose  no  objection  t<  AID's 
entering  into  the  subject  agre<  ment." 
His  decision  also  admonishes  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  to  obtain 


congressional  clarification  of  the  intent 
of  the  two  subject  provisos  prior  to  enter- 
ing into  any  similar  agreements."  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  view  of  this  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral decision,  it  is  time  our  coUeagties 
started  thinking  of  changes  to  Public 
Law  480,  as  follows: 

Revising  the  opening  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 104  to  read: 

Sbc.  104.  As  may  be  provided  for  annually 
In  Appropriation  Acts,  the  President  may  use 
or  enter  Into  agreements  with  foreign  coun- 
tries or  international  organizations  to  use  the 
foreign  currencies,  including  principal  and 
interest  from  loan  repayments,  which  accrue 
in  connection  with  sales  for  foreign  curren- 
cies under  this  title  for  one  or  more  of  the 
following  purposes. 

Deleting  the  provisos  following  section 
104<k). 

Adding  as  section  106(c) : 

(c) .  Any  loan  made  under  the  authority  of 
section  104  shall  bear  Interest  at  such  rate 
as  the  President  may  determine  but  not  less 
than  the  cost  of  funds  to  the  United  States 
Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yields  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
having  maturity  comparable  to  the  maturity 
of  such  loans,  unless  the  President  shall  In 
specific  instances  after  consultation  with  the 
advisory  committee  established  under  section 
407  designate  a  different  rate. 

The  letters  referred  to  follow: 

Wabhincton.  D.C,  February  8, 1974. 
Hon.   Hekrt  a.  Kissdigex, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  DC. 

DuM  M«.  SBcaiTAHT:  We  wish  to  convey  to 
you  three  areas  of  major  concerns  we  have 
about  the  proposed  Indian  rupee  settlement 
agreement  and  on  w  .Ich  we  would  like  to 
have  your  comments  by  the  close  of  business 
on  February  14,  1974  You  responses  will  be 
Included  as  part  of  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ing by  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Near  East 
and  South  Asia  on  the  proposed  agreement, 
at  which  Ambassador  Moynlhan  testified. 

The  first  major  point  of  concern  relates  to 
the  statutory  authority  for  the  Indian  rupee 
settlement  agreement.  As  indicated  in  the  at- 
tached paper,  this  matter  was  discussed  with 
Ambassador  Moynlhan  during  his  meeting 
with  Congressman  Moorhead  on  September 
27,  1973.  We  believe  that  this  matter  should 
be  carefully  resolved  before  the  agreement  is 
signed  and  once  again  urge  appropriate  State 
Department  officials  to  obtain  an  immediate, 
firm  decision  from  the  Comptroller  General. 

Second,  we  believe  that  the  list  of  develop- 
ment projects  for  which  the  rupees  returned 
to  India  under  the  provisions  of  the  agree- 
ment would  be  available  should  be  recast  to 
take  Into  consideration  the  energy  crisis  and 
the  problems  the  world  petroleum  price  in- 
creases have  caused  the  Indian  economy.  We 
would  propose  that  item  (vil)  of  the  agree- 
ment listing  agreed-upon  projects  Include, 
in  addition  to  the  projects  mentioned,  the 
following : 

"a.  methane  demonstration  projects  with 
the  view  of  expanding  Its  vises  as  a  fuel  In 
IndU: 

"b.  the  development  and  exploitation  of  oil 
and  coal  deposits  that  may  exist  in  India  or 
offshore;  and 

"c.  the  utilization  of  ground  water  de- 
posit." 

Third,  serious  consideration  should  be 
given  to  Implementing  the  objectives  through 
this  agreement  of  the  Moorhead -Broomfleld 
plan  to  expand  American  export  to  India  by 
utilizing  UB. -owned  excess  rupees  to  pay 
Indian  Import  duties  on  such  products  not 
exceeding  10  percent.  This  would  apply  only 
to  developmental  goods  and  services.  Ambas- 
sador Moynlhan  and  the  Department  al- 
ready have  been  given  details  of  the  plan. 


The  Ambassador  assured  the  congressional 
proponents  of  the  plan  that  he  has  no  prob- 
lems with  It  and  would  try  to  Implement  Its 
objectives  if  given  such  instructions. 

We  would  ^ipreciate  your  prompt  consid- 
eration   of    this    letter    and    the    attached 
memorandum. 
Sincerely, 

WIU.IAM   S.   Moorhead, 

Chairman, 
Foreign   Operations   and   Government 
Information    Subcommittee,    Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
hEK  H.   Hamilton, 

Chairman, 
Sttbcommittee  on  the  Near  East  and 
South  Asia,  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Questionable     Statotort     Authority     for 

THE   Proposed   Indian   Rupee  Settlement 

Agreement 

The  Subcommittee  Chairman  and  staff  met 
with  Ambassador  Moynlhan,  at  his  request, 
on  September  27.  1973,  to  dlsctiss  the  pro- 
posed rupee  settlement  agreement.  During 
the  course  of  the  discussion,  the  Chairman 
and  staff  stressed  that  "the  State  Depart- 
ment should  submit  the  proposed  agreement 
to  the  Comptroller  General  for  a  firm  de- 
cision on  the  legality  of  the  proposed  agree- 
ment before  it's  signed."  Ambassador  Moynl- 
han Indicated  that  he  thought  this  might 
be  a  good  Idea  and  that  he  would  consider 
it  further. 

Subsequently,  on  December  4,  1973,  State 
Department  officials  submitted  a  copy  of 
a  "Memorandum  of  Law  From  the  Office  of 
the  General  Counsel,  AID".  Concerning  the 
statutory  authority,  AID/Oeneral  Counsel 
conclude  as  follows: 

"We  conclude  that  the  rupee  proceeds  of 
the  PL.  480  loan  agreements  Involved  In  the 
proposal  may  be  granted  to  the  OOI  to  sup- 
port Its  economic  development  budget  with- 
out appropriation  by  the  U.S.  Congress  under 
the  conditions  established  in  paragraph  (2) 
of  the  penultimate  proviso  of  section  104  of 
PX.  480  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  Para- 
graph 2). 

"Paragraph  2  authorizes  grants  of  P.L.  480 
foreign  currencies  for  economic  develop- 
ment purposes  under  section  104(f)  of  Pi. 
480  and  permits  such  grants  to  be  made 
without  appropriation  If  the  President  de- 
termines that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  purpose  of  Title  I  of  PX.  480  to  require 
appropriation.  The  authority  to  make  such 
a  determination  has  been  delegated  to  the 
Administrator  of  AID.  Paragraph  2  does  not 
impose  any  'addltionality'  requirements  for 
grants  made  pursuant  to  section  104(f). 

"The  final  proviso  of  section  104,  known  as 
the  'Mondale-Poage  proviso,'  was  added  to 
P.L.  480  in  1968.  Mondale-Poage  applies  In 
the  case  of  excess  currency  countries  such  as 
India,  and  was  designed  to  facilitate  the  use 
of  such  currencies  by  eliminating  the  gen- 
erally applicable  appropriation  requirement. 
Under  Mondale-Poage,  excess  currencies  may 
be  used  for  section  104(f)  purposes,  but  a 
requirement  of  'addltionality'  Is  Imposed. 

"There  is  some  question  as  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  'addltionality'  requirement  in 
Mondale-Poage.  It  Is  possible,  given  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  grants  contemplated  in  the 
proposal,  that  it  might  be  difficult  to  comply 
with  that  requirement.  Accordingly,  the 
question  arises  as  to  whether  Mondale-Poage 
was  Intended  to  restrict  the  pre-existing 
authority  set  forth  in  Paragraph  2  to  use 
grants  for  section  104  purposes  without  ap- 
propriation and  without  any  addltionality 
requirement.  In  our  opinion  Mondale-Poage 
has  no  such  effect.  Paragraph  2  and  Mon- 
dale-Poage stand  In  the  statue  as  inde- 
pendent authorities  which  supplement,  but 
do  not  restrict  each  other.  We  find  nothing 
in  the  legislative  history  which  would  sug- 
gest otherwise. 

"The  purpose  of  Mondale-Poage  was  to  give 
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the  Executive  Branch  additional  flexibility  in 
disposing  of  foreign  currencies  in  excess  cur- 
rency countries.  It  was  not  intended  to  re- 
strict pre-exUtlng  flexibUlty.  The  general 
purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  reflected  In 
Senator  Mondale's  floor  statement  in  support 
thereof  (Cong.  Rec.  20234  daUy  ed.  August  29, 
1966) : 

"  'My  amendment  frees  these  rupees  and 
other  excess  currencies,  for  use  to  support 
farm  progress,  by  waiving  legal  restrictions 
on  them  to  countries  where  our  currency 
holdings  are  greater  than  our  needs  over  the 
next  two  years.' 

"Comparable  statements  in  the  legislative 
history  uniformly  support  the  expansive  to- 
tent  of  the  amendment,  e.g.,  Hearings  Before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  89th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  338-40  (1966): 
S.  Rep.  1527.  89th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  11  (1966); 
H.R.  Rep.  2075,  89th  Cong..  2d  Sess.  17  (1966) . 

"Due  to  the  addltionality  test,  if  the  Mon- 
dale  proviso  were  construed  as  the  exclusive 
means  of  making  104  grants  without  appro- 
priation to  excess  currency  countries,  the 
anomalous  result  would  be  that  there  would 
be  more  flexibility  to  make  such  grants  In 
non -excess  currency  covmtries  (pursuant  to 
Paragraph  2)  than  to  excess  currency  coun- 
tries under  Mondale-Poage.  This  would 
clearly  be  toconsistent  with  the  Congres- 
sional intent  as  set  forth  above. 

"Section  104(f)  grants  pursuant  to  Para- 
graph 2  may  only  be  made  to  accordance 
with  the  procedures  set  forth  In  the  para- 
graph which  Immediately  follows  it.  That 
paragraph  requires  that  any  agreement  not 
be  entered  into  or  carried  out  until  30  days 
after  It  Is  transmitted  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  (The  time 
period  is  60  days  If  Congress  is  not  to  session 
when  the  agreement  is  transmitted.)" 

The  sections  of  law  referred  to  by  the 
AID/Oeneral  Counsel  follow: 

"Provided,  that — 

"(2)  Section  1416  of  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1963,  shall  apply  to  all  for- 
eign currencies  used  for  grants  vmder  subsec- 
tions (f)  and  (g),  to  not  less  than  10  per 
centum  of  the  foreign  currencies  which  ac- 
crue pursuant  to  agreements  entered  into  on 
or  before  December  31,  1964,  and  to  not  less 
than  20  per  centum  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
foreign  currencies  which  accrue  pursuant  to 
agreements  entered  Into  thereafter:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  the  President  is  author- 
ized to  waive  such  applicability  of  section 
1415  to  any  case  where  he  determines  that  it 
would  be  inappropriate  or  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"Provided,  further.  That  paragraph  (2), 
(3) ,  and  (4)  of  the  foregoing  proviso  shall  not 
apply  to  the  case  of  any  nation  where  the 
foreign  currencies  or  credits  owned  by  the 
United  States  and  available  for  use  by  it  to 
such  nation  are  determtoed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  be  to  excess  of  the  normal 
requirements  of  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  for  exp>endltures  in 
such  nations  for  the  two  fiscal  years  follow- 
ing the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  determina- 
tion is  made.  The  amount  of  any  such  excess 
shall  be  devoted  to  the  extent  practicable 
and  without  regard  to  paragraph  (1)  of  the 
foregotog  proviso,  to  the  acquisition  of  sites, 
buildings,  and  grounds  under  paragraph  (4) 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  and  to  assist 
such  nation  to  undertaking  self-help  meas- 
ures to  Increase  its  production  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  its  facilities  for  stor- 
age and  distribution  of  such  commodities. 
Assistance  under  the  foregoing  provision 
shall  be  limited  to  self-help  measures  addi- 
tional to  those  which  would  be  undertaken 
without  such  assistance.  Upon  the  deter- 
mination by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
that  such  an  excess  exists  with  respect  to 
any  nation,  the  President  shall  advise  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry and  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 


ture of  such  determination;  and  shaU  there- 
after report  to  each  such  Committee  as  often 
as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  such  Committee 
advised  as  to  the  extent  of  such  excess,  the 
purpose  for  which  It  Is  used  or  proposed  to 
be  used,  and  the  effects  of  such  use." 

Staff  review  of  the  1966  House  and  Senate 
Agricultural  Committee  reports,  House  and 
Senate  floor  debate,  and  Conference  reports 
todlcates  that  the  Pood  for  Peace  Act  of  1966 
embodied  two  basic  revisions  to  the  Food  for 
Peace  law: 

The  elimination  of  the  surplus  disposal 
principle,  and 

The  Increased  emphasis  to  be  placed  upon 
encouraging  and  promoting  expanded  farm 
production  overseas  to  meet  rising  world 
food  needs  was  repeatedly  made  to  Commit- 
tee and  during  floor  debates.  During  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  consideration  of  the  bill,  an 
amendment,  offered  by  Senator  Mondale.  was 
considered  and  adopted,  and  is  reflected  as 
the  flnal  proviso  of  section  104.  The  Senate 
Committee  report — S.  Rept.  1527,  89th  Cong., 
2  Sess.,  p.  11  (1966) — describes  the  totent  of 
the  Committee  concerning  usage  of  local 
currencies  as  follows: 

"(11)  Restores  the  exlsttog  provision  lim- 
iting the  use  of  foreign  currencies  without 
apprc^rlation  for  emergency  relief  to  non- 
food relief  and  $5  mUlion  per  year. 

"(12)  Permits  sales  of  foreign  currencies 
for  dollars  to  U.S.  citizens  to  nonexcess,  as 
well  as  excess,  currency  countries. 

"(13)  Provides  for  the  use  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies to  finance  the  planning  of  nutrition 
programs  in  friendly  countries. 

"(14)  Restore  the  exlsttog  limits  on  grants 
and  uses  of  repayments  so  as  to  subject  them 
to  Appropriation  Act  or  committee  approval. 

"(15)  Restores  the  existing  minimum  In- 
terest rate  on  foreign  currency  loans  (the 
cost  of  funds  to  the  United  States) . 

"(16)  Exempts  "excess  currency"  countries 
from  the  requirements  described  to  Items 
(14)  and  (15).  Requires  the  amount  of  the 
excess  to  be  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of 
buildings  and  grounds  for  U.S.  pxirposes  and 
to  additional  agricultural  self-help.  Requires 
Presidential  reports  on  the  extent  and  use 
of  the  excess." 

During  the  Senate  floor  debate  on  the  bill, 
both  Senator  Mondale  and  Senator  EUender 
spoke  in  favor  of  the  "Mondale-Poage  pro- 
viso." In  speaking  for  his  amendment.  Sena- 
tor Mondale  clearly  described  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment  as  being : 

"aimed  at  freeing  our  excess  boldtogs  of 
foreign  currencies  so  they  can  be  put  to  work 
attacking  the  problem  which  caused  their 
accummulation — Inadequate  farm  produc- 
tion. In  India,  for  example,  we  held  $536  mil- 
lion In  rupees  to  a  restricted  'U.S.  uses'  ac- 
count at  the  close  of  last  year.  And  this  fund 
has  been  growing  at  a  rate  of  over  $100  mil- 
lion a  year,  while  our  spendtog  from  It  has 
been  limited  to  about  $38  mlUion  a  year. 

"My  amendment  frees  these  rupees  and 
other  excess  currencies,  for  use  to  support 
farm  progress,  by  waiving  legal  restrictions 
on  them  to  countries  where  our  currency 
holdings  are  greater  than  our  needs  over  the 
next  2  years." 

Senator  Ellender  further  clarified  the  In- 
tent of  the  "Mondale-Poage"  amendment : 

"Under  the  bill  as  we  have  presented  it,  our 
Government  can  more  or  less  force  India 
to  use  more  funds  to  develop  its  agriculture; 
and  under  the  agreements  that  wlU  be  en- 
tered into,  there  can  be  a  provision  that 
India  shall  use  so  much  of  its  resources  to 
develop  agriculture.  After  the  amount  that 
it  usually  \ises  is  reached,  then  we  can  in- 
sist that  some  of  these  counterpart  funds 
be  used  In  order  to  assist  India  to  further 
tocrease  its  agricultural  program,  so  as  to 
make  India  more  or  less  self-sustaining  in 
that  regard. 

"In  the  past,  much  of  the  aid  was  used 
to  develop  indiistrlaUy.  But  under  this  bill, 
we  can  now  insist  that  it  be  used  to  develop 


agriculture.  It  Is  my  belief  that  If  this  new 
policy  is  followed  through  by  our  Govern- 
ment, it  will  only  be  a  question  of  a  few 
years  until  India  should  be  self-sustaining. 

"For  instance,  under  this  new  law.  we  can 
insist  that  instead  of  putting  up.  let  us  say, 
a  plant  to  make  steel,  they  make  fertilizer — 
something  to  aid  agriculture. 

"Another  feature.  I  may  say  to  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  is  that  we 
can  Insist  that  some  of  these  funds  be  used 
to  develop  education  along  agricultural  lines. 

"Under  this  bill  the  emphasis  is  being  put 
on  agriculture.  These  funds  can  be  lused 
to  further  develop  agriculture,  and  thereby 
make  it  possible  that  we  will  soon  be  out  of 
India,  Insofar  as  our  selling  surplus  food  for 
her  to  carry  on." 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  it  would  appear 
that: 

The  final  proviso  of  section  104  of  PX. 
480 — contrary  to  AID/Geheral  Counsel's  be- 
lief— precludes  the  use  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
the  penultimate  proviso  of  section  104  of 
P.L.  480  as  statutory  authority  to  enter  toto 
the  proposed  agreement. 

And  further  restricts  the  use  of  excess 
U.S.-owned  rupees  to  "the  acquisition  of 
sites,  buildings,  and  grounds  under  para- 
graph (4)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  104 
and  to  assist  such  nation  in  undertaking 
self-help  measures  to  Increase  its  production 
of  agrlcultxiral  commodities  •  •  •  addi- 
tional to  those  which  would  be  undertaken 
without  such  assistance." 

Department  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C.  February  15, 1974. 
Hon.  William  S.  Moorhead, 
Chairm^an,  Foreign  Operations  artd  Govern- 
ment  Information  Subcom^mittee,  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  House 
of  Representatives. 

Deab  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  February  8, 
also  signed  by  Chairman  Hamilton  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Near  East  and  South 
Asia,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  concern- 
ing the  Indian  Rupee  Agreement.  I  am  send- 
ing the  same  reply  to  Chairman  Hamilton. 

First,  on  the  legal  issue,  we  believed  that 
our  own  thorough  legal  study  and  determina- 
tion of  the  statutory  authority  for  entertog 
Into  the  Agreement  provided  us  with  a  firm 
basis  on  which  to  proceed.  Consequently,  we 
had  not  felt  that  referral  to  the  Comptroller 
General  was  necessary  or  warranted. 

Nevertheless,  to  accordance  with  our  desire 
for  the  closest  consultation  with  you  and 
other  concerned  Congressional  Committees 
and  Members,  we  sought  an  immediate,  firm 
decision  from  the  Comptroller  General  on 
the  legal  Issue  by  letter  dated  February  11 
(enclosed).  The  Comptroller  General  has  to- 
formed  us  by  telephone  today  that  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  has  reviewed  the  mat- 
ter and  that  his  office  has  no  objection  to 
our  proceeding  with  signature  of  the  Agree- 
ment on  February  18.  He  also  told  us  that 
a  written  response  would  follow.  We  will  for- 
ward to  you  a  copy  of  this  response  as  soon  as 
we  receive  It. 

Second,  as  concerns  the  direction  of  the  use 
of  our  rupee  grants  to  India,  we  agree  that 
the  energy  crisis  will  have  a  most  serious 
Impact  on  Indian  economic  development  and 
that  the  areas  you  Identify  are  well  suited 
for  Indo-US  cooperative  endeavors.  After 
careful  study  and  consideration  of  your  sug- 
gestions we  propose  to  treat  them  as  follows : 

We  will  seek  to  encourtige  expansion  of 
the  use  of  methane  as  a  fuel  In  India 
through  Joint  Indo-American  research  proj- 
ects and  the  study  of  the  manufacture  of 
this  low-cost  fuel  In  Indian  technical  Insti- 
tutes. We  win  raise  with  India  the  desir- 
ability of  allocation  of  a  portion  of  our 
rupee  grant  to  India  for  such  purposes.  We 
have  Instructed  our  Embassy  In  Delhi  to 
open  discussions  with  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment to  explore  how  we  may  most  effec- 
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tlvely  cooperate  to  secure  the  ^tpanslon  of     for  the  settlement  agreement,  and  suggesting     the  Chairmen  of  the  House  and  Senate  Agrl- 


the  use  of  methane  In  India. 

We  have  already  been  consult^ig  with  the 
Government  of  India  on  ways  |to  step  up 
India-American  cooperation  in '  the  search 
for  oil  off  India's  coast  and  the  exploitation 
of  any  deposits  located.  We  believe  this  is  a 
field  Ideally  suited  for  private  U.S.   firms, 


contracting  directly  with   the  ^dlan  Gov-      India's  Parliament.) 


that  the  Department  obtain  a  decision  from 
the  Comptroller  General.  Since  the  matter 
appeiu-s  to  be  a  question  of  legal  Interpreta- 
tion, and  In  view  of  the  timing  needs  in- 
volved. I  write  directly  to  you.  (The  agree- 
ment is  scheduled  to  be  formally  signed 
February  18,  1974,  before  the  re-opening  of 


ernment.  The  Indian  Govemmeot  has  called 
for  International  bidding  on  such  contracts 
and  we  have  been  encouraging  ^allfled  U.S. 
firms  to  participate. 

Similarly,  we  have  encouraged  the  Indian 
Government  to  act  promptly  on  the  appli- 
cation of  a  major  U.S.  companj  to  develop 
a  coal  gasification  project  In  -India.  Here 
again,  there  is  great  scope  for  private  U.S. 
firms  to  contribute  to  Indian  development. 

The  utilization  of  ground  water  deposits 
in  the  vast,  fertile  plain  across  which  the 
Ganges  River  flows  has  long  received  atten- 
tion as  part  of  U.S.  technical  as^stance  pro- 


There  is.  basically,  one  principal  legal 
question  pertinent  here.  That  question, 
which  arises  under  the  provisos  to  section 
104  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 


culture  and  Foreign  AJTalrs/Relatlons  Com- 
mittees. Again,  in  September  1973,  as  the  out- 
lines of  a  possible  settlement  became  clearer. 
Ambassador  Moynlhan  consulted  with  over 
two  dozen  concerned  Congressmen,  once 
again  including  members  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Foreign  AfTairs 'Relations  Committees 
but  also  Including  members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Appropriations  Committees  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. Finally,  after  the  agreement  was 
Initialled  in  New  Delhi,  Ambassador  Moyni- 


nnd    Assistance    Act    of    1954,    as    amended      han,  accompanied  by  State,  AID,  and  Depart 
(P.L.   480),   relates   to   how,   other   than   by      ment  of  Agriculture  officials,  met  formally 


specific  appropriation  by  Congress,  we  may 
use  such  ctirrencies  for,  e.g.,  grants  to  the 
host  country.  There  are  two  routes  to  achieve 
this.  Under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  the 
first  proviso,  this  may  occlut  if  there  is 
both  a  Presidential  waiver  of  section  1415  of 


with  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry as  well  as  with  other  individual  mem- 
bers Interested  in  this  agreement.  In  all,  we 


the    Supplemental    Appropriation    Act,    1953 

•,««,.  ♦,.  T„Hi.    «;»  >,»v»  .nrt.«»t>.rt   t«  th*  *'»<'  t*^«  erant  agreement  is  laid  before  the  have  consulted  at  least  once  with   over  60 

S^n^^nt  of  Tn^f»  cnr  Jmn^n^  to  d^  committees  Of  the  congress  for  thirty  day.  '"''"b*rs  of  Congress.  The  Congressional  re- 

°TtSe"nature^aVrutu^l^stfn«pr^  <f  ty  If  Cong««  is  not  in  session).  Ihia  ^  -    o"  throughout  has  been  generally  favor- 

^■^  RuU^^XSeme-n^  Si's^S^r^K"  r^^^lrZVelWT^^  ^^1  '^ore  the  „  ^,---  P«P-3  that  may  assist  in  estab- 

S^n^  ^n  uTTn  New  S-lbf  ^  toat  i«n-  Agriculture  Committees,  hearings  have  been  »^h'ng Jhe  background  of  the  arrangement 

Will  be  taken  up  in  New  Delhi.  In  that  con  ^„„^.,^^^   ^„^  ^„  objection  has  been  regis-  P'^?Po««l-  including  my  memorandum  on  the 


text,  we  believe  that  approprlat»  attenUon       ,^^:-;ii^r-^--^-^"Zs^-^;^-—;^^      subject    I  regret  that  we  are  under  pressure 

-  "^  *''"e  to  consununate  this  arrangement,  as 

mentioned,  and  hope  that  we  may  re- 


water  resources.  In  the  meantime,  however,  ^„^^^  ^^^    pursuant  to  the  final  pro-  l?^"  ^^f  '"^^t*'  together  before  the  end  of 

viso  of  section  104  (the  Mondale-Poage  pro-  "**   '  ^*  should  be  happy  to  assist  in 

vise),   is  available  only  for  excess-currency  *"y  *»y ''^  can. 
countries.  Under  this  proviso,  no  appropria-  bincereiy  yours, 

tion  is  required  (nor  waiver,  new  lajring  be- 
fore  Congress),   but  issues  exist  as   to   the 


we  will  raise  with  India  the  question  of  ello- 
csUng  a  portion  of  our  rupee  gAnt  to  im- 
proving the  utilization  of  grolind  water 
deposits. 

We   believe   that   all   of   these"^  ideas,   and 
others,  for  ameliorating  India's  economic  de- 


ARTHim  Z.  Gahpiner.  Jr.. 

General  Counsel. 


velopment  performance  m  the  wake  of  the      extent   the   assistance   must   be   additive   to 


self-help  measures  which  would  have  been 
undertaken  without  such  assistance. 

The  critical  question  the  Congressmen's 
Inquiry  raises  is  whether,  in  an  excess-cur- 
rency covintry,  only  the  second  route  is  avail- 
able. This  would  mean,  for  Instance,  to  fol- 
low   the    logic    of    the    staff    memorandum 


sudden  steep  rise  of  world  petroleum  prices 
will  be  the  more  readily  discussed  with  India 
in  the  Improved  atmosphere  fcdlowing  the 
conclusion  of  the  Rupee  Agreen>ent.  We  be- 
Iteve  this  atmosphere  will  be  conducive  to 
the  resolution  of  various  outEtamding  ques- 
tions in  the  areas  of  trade  and  investment. 

In  this  context,  we  will  be  giving  serious      «rcompanying  the  inquiry,  that  the  ability      '^~^-   -''•  *«  ''^'J*?  IIJ^'IZ^T^ 
Line  the  <5>lectlve6     to   use    local    currency    in   excess   currency     ^^f/fV^'  7?"    requested    the    SecreUry 


Washington,  D.C,  February  26, 1974. 
Hon.  William  S.  Mookhead. 
Chairman.  Foreign  Operations  and  Govern- 
ment Information  Subcommittee,  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  House 
of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  By  letter  dated  Feb- 
ruary 8,   1974,  as  well  as  In  prior  informal 


eonskleration  to  Implementmg  thf  objectives  to    use    local    currency    in    excess    currency  ^tTtT'  bt^n  'thV^'^in«"!^f  t"^"'/^'^ 

of  the  Moorhead-Bit^mfield  platf  to  expand  countries  would  be  far  more  restrictod  than  ^  w^e^he^^P  a!1„^  ^.^^ntSJ^-f.^rT^' 

American   exports   to  India.   Aft«»  thorough  in  other  countries.   We  believe  that  such  a  T,,iovm^^t  ^Am^^r!^mZJrl^l^^°^^  ^^ 

.tudy  of  the   tapllcatlona  of  thfc  propoeal,  construction  of  the  Mondale-Poage  proviso  'xc^s   ™LL  ^^T^Lt^tl    ♦>,    proposed 

lecal  as  well  as  commercial,  we^propose  to  would  contradict  the  purpose  of  the  Congress  !^5!  ^f",^.  "Ereement   with    the   Govern- 

tete  l^uj  with  approprute  IntSin  Officials  in  enacting  Mondale.  which  was  to  facilTute  "T^it  of  India  pursuant  to  the  authority  of 

^  a  ^  to  w^  ^n  be  done  to  give  it  the  use  of  excels  currencies.  ^^  «-*   K^on^^T^n  ^r  *",o^''"" 

-irect                                                                                   "The  legal   analysis  at  issue  turns  on   the  ^     *""'  5x  .     Congress,   7   U.S.C.    1904,   or 

^rr^sts^^'^rof^^t^^'i^rt^   -^  t-v^p^s  (2),  o,  and  (4)  of  the  ''•'^r<5f^LKrs^r,r-*i°-  t  d 

January  29  hearlng^theSubcomnUttee  on  foregoing  proviso   (Including  appropriation,  a^l^^l^l'^J^Z^f^r  ^v^^IrV^^J^"^ 

tbe  He«  East  and  South  Asia  on  the  proposed  waiver  and  laying  before  Congress  |  shall  net  ^^7"  "I  *'*'  Enr,«L^^nr  ^n,      w        ^' 

agreement.  A,  you  are  aware,  we  intend  to  'PPl»  »"  the  case  of  any  nation  where  [there  [^on  Vour^^'^i^Jon  «^  t«d«^^  t,,^  SI"^' 

^Tme  Agreement  with  India  and  to  have  it  »•  •««««  foreign  currency!   .  .  ."   (emphasis  J]°^  ^f,  ^^l.^^f^^Zt?!  ^"I.^  l^.^'^J^r 


sign  the  Af 

enter  into  force  on  February  18,  1974. 
Sinoerely  yours, 

STANTOif  D.  AmNakaoN, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  /<ir  Congres- 
sional Relatitnu.  | 
1 

ACXNCT  rOR  lNTBtNATIOI(A$ 

DEvnyOPMnrr, 
Washington.  DC,  February  11,  1974. 
Paul  Demblinc,  Esq.,  | 

Generof  Counsel,  i 

General  Accounting  Office,  I 

Washington,  D.C.  f 

Dear  Mr.  Dembling:  As  you:  know,  the 
United  States  Government  has  recently  bad 
negotiations  with  the  Govemmeiit  of  India 
to  settle  the  long-standing  matter  of  the 
large  rupee  balances  the  VS.  holds  there. 
The  agreement  to  resolve  this,  signed  ad 
referendum  in  New  Delhi  on  Decemlier  13, 

1973,  Is  summarlEed,  and  favorably  com- 
mented on,  in  the  Comptrollet  General's 
letter  to  Congressman  Hamilton,  January  28, 

1974.  B- 146749.  ' 

On  February  8,  1974,  Congress^ian  Hamil- 
ton and  Coi^ressman  Moorhe«4  addressed 
•  letter  to  Secretary  Kissinger  \ attached), 
IndicaUng  a  concern  regarding  the  legal  basis 


tary  of  SUte  in  which  we  state  that  while 
the  matter  is  not  entirely  free  from  doubt, 
this  Ofllce  would  interpose  no  objection  to 
AID'S  entering  into  the  subject  agreement 
under,  the  authority  of  the  penultimate  pro- 
viso, but  that  that  agency  should  obtain 
congressional  clarification  of  the  intent 
of  the  two  subject  provisos  prior  to  enter- 
ing into  any  similar  agreements. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 


This  language,  on  its  face,  could  be  con- 
strtied  in  two  ways:  either  to  state  that  re- 
sort to  the  first  proviso  is  not  permitted  or 
to  state  that  such  resort  is  not  required. 
In  our  opinion,  the  former  construction 
would  ignore  the  permissive,  liberalizing  and 
supplementary  intent  of  the  amendment. 
The  Committee  report  quoted  in  the  Con- 
gressional staff  memorandum  states  the 
amendment  "|e)xempts  'excess  currency" 
countries  from  the  requirements  .  .  ."  of  the 
first  proviso.  We  believe  that  the  Mondale- 
Poage  proviso  was  not  intended  to  prohibit 
resort  to  the  requirements  of  the  first  pro- 
viso, but  only  to  remove  the  mandatory 
nature  of  their  application. 

*y7"  rjJ'*  *'^***"■  •^'=°«"rely.  to  take  for     Digest:    AID  may   enter   Into   excess   rupee 
the  settlement  ^greernent  the  more  conser-  agreements  With  India  (excess  curre^y 

vative  route  of  the  first  proviso.  laying  the  ».uiirin,jr 

agreement  before  the  Congressional  commit- 
tees and  Invoking  the  authority  to  waive  ap- 
propriation, which  we  believe  appropriate  in 
this  case. 

We  have  consulted  extensively  with  Con- 
gress concerning  this  rupee  agreement  with 
India.  In  July  1973,  when  Ambassador  Moy- 
nlhan was  first  Instructed  to  open  negotia- 
tions. Department  of  State  officials  met  with 


Washington,  D.C,  February  26, 1S74. 

File:  B-14«749 

Matter    of:    Excess    rupee    agreennent    with 
India. 


country)  pursiuint  to  first  proviso  of  sec- 
tion 104,  Public  Law  480,  even  though 
literal  reading  of  second  (so-called  Mon- 
dale-Poage) proviso  makes  procedure  of 
first  proviso  inapplicable  to  excess  cur- 
rency nations,  since  matter  is  not  free 
from  doubt  and  intent  of  second  proviso 
was  apparently  to  remove  esoees  currency 
from  restrictions  of  first  proviso  and  not 
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to  eliminate  applicability  of  alternate 
procedure. 

This  decision  to  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
in  response  to  the  request  by  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment (AID),  Department  of  State.  He 
requested  our  views  concerning  the  legal  basis 
for  a  proposed  settlement  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  India  concerning  the 
large  rupee  balances  held  by  the  United 
States  in  India. 

The  question  arises  under  the  first  and 
second  provisos  of  section  104  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  480).  7  U.S.C.  1704. 
These  provisos  which  immediately  follow 
subsection  104(k)  were  added  by  section  2(B) 
of  the  Pood  for  Peace  Act  of  1966,  Public  Law 
89-808,  November  11,  1966. 

The  first  proviso  Is,  In  effect,  a  restatement 
of  prior  law.  The  second  paragraph  thereof 
authorizes  grants  of  Public  Law  480  foreign 
currencies  for  economic  development  pur- 
poses under  section  104(f)  of  that  law  with- 
out the  need  for  specific  appropriations.  If 
the  President  determines  that  It  would  be  in- 
appropriate or  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
of  Title  I  of  Public  Law  480  (7  U.S.C.  1701  et. 
seq.)  to  require  appropriation.  The  third 
paragraph  thereof  provides  that  no  agree- 
ment or  proposal  to  grant  any  foreign  cur- 
rencies or  to  use  any  principal  or  interest 
from  loan  repayments  shall  be  entered  into 
or  carried  out  until  the  expiration  of  thirty 
days  (or  sixty  days  when  Congress  is  not  in 
session)  foUowlng  the  date  on  which  such 
agreement  or  proposal  is  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry and  the  House  Conunittee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  second  or  ultimate  proviso,  also  known 
as  the  Mondale-Poage  proviso,  provides — 

••Provided,  further.  That  paragraphs  (2), 
(3),  oTid  (4)  of  the  foregoing  proviso  shall 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  nation  where  the 
foreign  currencies  or  credits  owned  by  the 
United  States  and  available  for  use  by  it  in 
such  nation  are  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  be  in  excess  of  the  normal 
requirements  of  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  for  expenditures  in 
such  nations  for  the  two  fiscal  years  follow- 
ing the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  determina- 
tion is  made.  TTic  amount  of  any  such  excess 
shall  be  devoted  to  the  extent  practicable  and 
without  regard  to  paragraph  (1)  of  the  fore- 
going proviso,  to  the  acquisition  of  sites, 
buildings,  and  grounds  under  paragraph  (4) 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  and  to  assist 
such  nation  In  undertaking  self-help  meas- 
ures to  Increase  Its  production  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  its  facilities  for  storage  and 
distribution  of  such  commodities.  Assistance 
under  the  foregoing  provision  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  self-help  measures  additional  to  those 
which  would  be  undertaken  without  such 
assistance.  Upon  the  determination  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  such  an  ex- 
cess exists  with  respect  to  any  nation,  the 
President  shall  advise  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  such  determi- 
nation; and  shall  thereafter  report  to  each 
such  committee  as  often  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  such  Committee  advised  as  to 
the  extent  of  such  excess,  the  purposes  for 
which  it  Is  used  or  proposed  to  be  used,  and 
the  effects  of  such  tise."  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

The  proposed  settlement  provides.  In  part, 
for  India  to  prepay  all  outstanding  rupee  ob- 
ligations. Including  principal  and  interest, 
up  to  the  date  of  settlement.  Outstanding 
principal  and  interest  would  not  be  prepared 
for  commercial  loans  except  for  some  of  the 
Public  Law  480  Cooley  loans.  The  United 
States  win  then  grant  the  major  part  of  the 
Public  Law  480  generated  rupees — equivalent 
to  about  $2  J  billion — to  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment for  projects  as  specified  in  the  settle- 
ment. The  projects,  which  are  to  be  chosen 
by  the  Government  of  India,  are  in  the  areas 


of  agriculture,  housing,  family  planning, 
health,  technical  education,  power  develop- 
ment, and  rural  electrification.  AID  pro- 
poses to  enter  Into  the  subject  agreement 
with  India  under  the  authority  of  the  first 
proviso  of  section  104  of  Public  Law  480. 

The  issue  presented  for  decision  as  to 
whether  assistance  under  the  authority  of 
the  first  proviso  may  be  furnished,  arises  by 
virtue  of  language  In  the  Mondale-Poage 
proviso  stating,  in  pertinent  part,  that  para- 
graphs (2),  (3),  and  (4)  of  the  first  proviso 
"shall  not  apply"  to  the  expenditure  of  for- 
eign currencies  or  credits  in  excess  currency 
nations.  A  literal  reading  of  the  statutory 
language  makes  the  first  proviso  unavailable 
as  authority  for  the  entering  into  the  sub- 
ject or  similar  agreements  which  Involve  the 
g^rant  of  excess  currency  (here,  rupees)  to  an 
excess  currency  nation  (here,  India).  There 
is  some  support  in  the  legislative  history  for 
this  literal  Interpretation  and  for  the  prop- 
osition that  the  Congress  wished  to  exer- 
cise a  degree  of  control — such  as  that  con- 
tained In  the  Mondale-Poage  proviso — over 
the  uses  made  of  United  States-owned  excess 
cvirrency  by  recipient  countries. 

However,  reading  the  legislative  scheme  as 
a  whole  and  recognizing  that  a  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  Mondale-Poage  proviso  was  to 
furnish  added  means  for  dealing  with  the  use 
of  large  reserves  of  excess  currencies,  it  would 
seem  somewhat  anomalous  to  conclude  that 
Congress  intended  to  make  unavailable  pre- 
vious authorities  and  procedures  under  which 
grants  could  be  made  without  using  appro- 
priated funds.  It  seems  more  reasonable  to 
conclude  when  Congress  provided  that  para- 
graphs (2),  (3),  and  (4)  of  the  first  proviso 
were  to  be  inapplicable  to  excess  cvurency 
countries,  that  it  Intended  only  that  the  re- 
strictive provisions  of  these  paragraphs  not 
apply,  leaving  the  agency  free  to  make  grants 
of  excess  currency  without  the  requirement 
for  Presidential  waiver  of  the  appropriation 
requirement  of  31  U.S.C.  724  and  the  presen- 
tation of  the  proposal  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  if  the  recipient  nation 
agrees  to  utilize,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
the  funds  for  agricultural  self-help  projects 
as  defined  by  section  109  of  Public  Law  480. 

Although  the  provisions  and  procedures  of 
the  first  proviso  are  more  restrictive  and  more 
difficult  to  comply  with  than  those  of  the 
Mondale-Poage  proviso,  the  executive  branch 
has  decided  to  enter  into  the  instent  agree- 
ment ptu-suant  to  the  authority  of  the  first 
proviso.  In  the  instant  situation,  the  Presi- 
dent has  determined  that  the  appropriation 
of  these  funds  would  be  Inappropriate  or  in- 
consistent with  the  purposes  of  Public  Law 
480  as  required  by  paragraph  (2)  and  the 
agreement  has  been  submitted  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  as  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (3)  of  the  penultimate 
proviso  vrithout.  Insofar  as  we  are  aware,  any 
objection  to  the  agreement  being  raised. 
Moreover,  the  Department  of  State  advises 
that  It  has  met  and  consulted,  both  formally 
and  Informally,  with  the  Near  East  and 
South  Asia  Subcommittee  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Conunittee,  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  the  House  Agriculture 
Conunittee  and  the  Senate  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee,  as  well  as  with  other 
Interested  members  of  Congress,  with  respect 
to  the  full  scope  of  the  proposed  agreement. 

Accordingly,  and  while  the  matter  is  not 
entirely  free  from  doubt,  Inasmuch  as  the 
provisions  and  procedures  set  forth  In  the 
first  proviso  have  been  fully  complied  with, 
this  Office  will  not  object  to  AID'S  entering 
into  the  proposed  agreement  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  second  and  third  paragraphs 
of  such  proviso,  rather  than  the  Mondale- 
FH3age  proviso,  if  the  cognizant  congressional 
committees  Interpose  no  objection  thereto. 
However,  due  to  the  uncertainty  caused  by 
the  language  of  the  Mondale-Poage  proviso 
that  the  subject  paragraphs  of  the  penulti- 


mate proviso  "shall  not  apply"  in  excess  cur- 
rency nations,  we  believe  congressional  clari- 
fication as  to  the  intent  of  the  Mondale- 
Poage  proviso  should  be  obtained  before  AID 
enters  into  any  similar  agreements. 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  O'Brien  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends>,  for  today,  on  account  of  death 
in  the  family. 

Mr.  PoTTNTAiN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
0'Neill>,  for  today,  on  accoimt  of  oflQ- 
cial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  for  5 
minutes,  today,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HiLLis>  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter :  > 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoGAN,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Carter,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Breckinridge)  ,  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Dices,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CJoNZALEz,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Harrington,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Culver,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rangel,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PODELL,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  ccHisent.  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remaiics  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record  and  is  estimated 
by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $940.50. 

Mr.  Gross  Immediately  preceding  the 
vote  on  HJl.  11105. 

Mr.  Gross,  immediately  preceding  the 
passage  of  H.R.  12417  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HiLLis)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  Broohfiels. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN. 

Mr.  Zwach  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  HocAN. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  W'TMAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ruber. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instance*. 

Mr.  Frenzel. 
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Mr.  Railsback  in  two  instan<|BB. 

Mr.  CoHTE. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Abcnob. 

Mr.  GiLicAN  in  two  instances.! 

(The  following  Members  (a|  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Breckinridge),  a§d  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter : )         I 

Mr.  Harrington.  | 

Mr.  Muxs.  I 

Mr.  O'Hara  in  five  instances.! 

Mr.  GoNZAi.EZ  in  three  instan^. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instance^ 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  six  instances 

Mr.  CONYERS. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  five  in&tanc 
Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma.  | 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Tieknan. 
Mr.  Breckinrisce. 
Mr.  DsMT. 


3 


cesl 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  SAaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  Bdjoum. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  acclrdingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  10  minutes  pin.)  the 
House      adjourned      until      tomorrow. 


Wednesday,  March  20,  1974,  at  V. 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATq)NS, 
ETC. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  ej^cutive 
communications   were   taJcen 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 


fr(  m 


the 
>llows: 


20M.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  8  icret«ry 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  leglsli  tlon  to 
amend  the  Elementary  and  8t  x>ndary 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  provide  f i  r  a  re- 
search, development,  and  evaluation  ]  rogram 
to  be  known  as  Follow  Through  '  or  the 
purpose  of  developing  and  testing  various 
approaches  to  the  education  of  chlldr  n  from 
low-income  families  In  kindergart  n  and 
early  elementary  grades  who  were  pr  viously 
enrolled  In  Headstart  or  similar  p:  ^school 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ed  icatlon 
and  Labor. 

2069.  A  letter  from  the  Commlssloi  it.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Servi  e.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  ac  nrding 
cartala  b«n«aelarles  third  and  sixth;  prefer- 
ence classification,  pursuant  to  i  lectlon 
204(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nat  inallty 
Act,  as  amended  18  U.S.,  llS4(d)];  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

RECETVrD   niOM   THE    COMPTROtXER    Ol    «CRAL 

2070.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUc  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmittlr  ;  a  re- 


o'cI<x:k 


port  on  the  examination  of  financial 


ments  of  the  Federal  Prison  IndustrU  i,  Inc 
Department  of  Justice,  for  fiscal  yes  1973. 
pursuant  to  31  VS.C.  841  (H.  Doc.  ]  o.  93- 
243);  to  the  Committee  on  Govei  unent 
Operations  and  ordered  to  be  printe 
2071.  A  letter  from  the  Comptrolle 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmit  ing  a 
report  on  the  examination  of  financial  state- 
mente  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Print- 
ing fund  for  fiscal  years  1972  and  197 
suant  to  31  U.S.C.  181;  to  tbe  Coiniui§ee  on 
Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ONi»Xre- 
LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIO  IS 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm, 
committees  were  delivered  to  the 


rep<  rtfi 


state- 


Gen- 


Of 
Clerk 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 

calendar,  as  follows: 

Ur.  WALDIE:  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  S.  638.  An  act  to  amend 
chapter  83  of  Utle  5,  United  SUtes  (Tode. 
to  eliminate  the  annuity  reduction  made, 
in  order  to  provide  a  surviving  spouse  with 
an  annuity,  during  periods  when  tbe  annui- 
tant is  not  married:  with  amendment  (Kept. 
No.  93-915).  Referred  to  the  Ck>mmittee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  BOLLING:  Select  Committee  on  Com- 
mittees. House  Resolution  988.  Resolution 
to  reform  the  structure,  jurisdiction,  and 
procedures  of  tbe  committees  of  tbe  House 
of  RepresenUtives  by  amending  rules  X  and 
XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-916), 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  991.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  11929.  A  bill 
to  amend  section  15d  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  Act  of  1933  to  provide  that 
expenditures  for  pollution  control  facilities 
will  be  credited  against  required  power  in- 
vestment return  payments  and  repayments; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-917).  Refer- 
red to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  992.  ResoluUon  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  US..  12412.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
to  authorize  an  approprution  to  provide 
disaster  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  recon- 
struction assistance  to  Pakistan,  Nicara- 
gua, and  the  SaheUan  naUons  of  Africa; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-918).  Refer- 
red to  tbe  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  993.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consMleraUon  of  H.R.  12435.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  In- 
crease the  minimum  wage  rates  under  that 
act,  to  expand  the  coverage  of  that  act, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  93-919).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  994.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
conslderaUon  of  HJl.  12920.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize addiUonal  appropriations  to  carry  out 
the  Peace  Corps  Act.  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-920).  Refer- 
red to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DIOG6:  Committee  on  the  District  of 
(Columbia.  H  R.  8747.  A  bill  to  repeal  section 
274  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
requiring  compulsory  vaccination  against 
smallpox  for  public  school  students  (Rept. 
No.  93-921 ) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DIOOS:  Committee  on  the  District  of 
CkUiimbla.  HJt.  12109.  A  bUI  to  amend  the 
Dtotrlet  of  Columbia  Self-Oovernment  and 
Oovemmental  Reorganization  Act  to  clarify 
the  provision  relating  to  the  referendum  on 
the  isstw  of  the  advisory  neighborhood  coun- 
cils (Rept.  No.  93-922) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Wbole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  DIOOS:  Committee  on  tbe  District  of 
Columbia.  H.R.  12473.  A  bill  to  establish  and 
finance  a  bond  sinking  fund  for  tbe  Dwlght 
D.  Eiaenhower  Memorial  Bicentennial  Civic 
Center,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Itopt.  MO.  08-033).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  tlve  Union. 

Mr.  DIQOfl:  Committee  on  the  District  of 
ColumbU.  H  R.  12833.  A  Mil  to  create  a  Law 
Revision  Commission  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  to  establish  a  municipal  code  for 
the  District  of  Columbia;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  93-034) .  Referred  to  the  Ck>mmlt- 
te«  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC   BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 
H.R.  13574.  A  bill  to  commemorate  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  by  estab- 
lishing a  meetinghouse  program,  by  making 
granta  available  to  each  of  the  several  States 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  restoring 
certain  historic  sites  with  a  view  to  designat- 
ing and  preserving  such  sites  for  use  as  meet- 
ing-bouses In  connection  with  such  Bicen- 
tennial, and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Calif ornU: 
H.R.  13575.  A  blU  to  authorize  a  5-year  ex- 
tension of  the  period  of  temporary  admission 
Into  the  United  States  for  certain  residents 
of  Chile  who  are  in  the  United  States  as 
nonlmmlgrj.nt  aliens,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Asblet)    (by  request) : 
H  R.  13576.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970  to  provide 
for   the  orderly   transition   from   mandatory 
economic  controls  and  contintied  monitoring 
of  the  economy  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  abd  Currency. 
By  Mr.  CARNKY  of  Ohio: 
H  R.  13577.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rallrord 
Retirement  Act  of  1987  so  as  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  annuities  payable  thereunder 
to  widows  and  widowers;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  DULSKI : 
H  R.  13578.  A  bill  to  amend  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  status  of  prefer- 
ence eligible  to  certain  spouses  of  veterans 
who   served   on   active   duty   In    the    Armed 
Forces  In  the  Vietnam  era;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PREY: 
H.R.  18579.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  provide  service 
pension  to  certain  veterans  of  World  War  I 
and  pension  to  the  widows  of  such  veterans; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs 
ByMr.  OUNTER: 
H.R.  13580.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code   of   1954   to  provide   that   no 
Individual  shall  pay  an  Income  tax  of  less 
than  10  percent  on  his  Income  and  to  pro- 
vide that  industrial  development  bond  In- 
come shall  not  be  excluded  from  grcss  in- 
come; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By   Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for   himself, 
Mr.  Hechleb  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Waldie,  Mr.  HEI.STOSKI,  Mr.  Eiuberc. 
Mr.  BaowN  of  CalUornia,  Ui.  Ci.at, 
Mr.  Baoiixo,  Mr.  MrrCHELi.  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  GuoE.  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Miss  Holtkman. 
Mr.  PoBEix,  Mr.  Rik«lk.  Mjt.  Dowo- 
HUE.  Mr.  Deixums,  Mr.  Rovbal,  Mr. 
Stvdos,  and  Ms.  AaziKi) : 
H.R.  13581.  A  bill  to  ameud  section  6  of 
the  CUyton  Act  to  prohibit  certain  corpora- 
tion management  Intarlockiag  relationships 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  tbe  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   HABRINOTON    (for  himself 
Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Braobmas, 
Mr.  EscH,  Mr.  Hjck«,  Mr.  Uooam  Mr 
McKiNKEr,  Mr.  EoYaAt,  Mr.  St  Gb- 
MAiM,  Mr.  Sarasim,  and  Un.  Schroe- 
DER)  : 
HH.  13582.  A  bUl  to  insun  that  reoipienta 
of  veterans"  pension  and  compensation  will 
not  have  tbe  amount  of  such  pension  oc  com- 
pensation  reduced,   or  entitlement   thereto 
discontinued,  because  of  increases  In  monthly 
social  security  benefiU;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  HOLT  (for  herself,  Mr.  Wmif, 
Mr.    BRSncnTRnxiE,    Mr.    Stcelmait, 
and  Mr.  RnrAino) : 
H.R.  13583.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
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homestead  program  under  which  single-fam- 
ily dwellings  owned  by  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  may  be  conveyed 
at  nominal  cost  to  individuals  and  families 
who  will  occupy  and  rehabilitate  them;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HUB ER: 

HJt.  13584.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  (3ode  of  1954  to  temporarily  reduce 
the  excise  tax  on  gasoline,  dlesel  fuel,  and 
special  motor  fuels  by  2  cents  i>er  gallon; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  13585.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  bene- 
ficiary Who  dies  shall  (if  he  Is  otherwise 
qualified)  be  entitled  to  a  prorated  benefit  for 
the  month  of  his  death;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  McKINNEY: 

HJl.  13586.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  C?ode  of  1954  to  provide  an  Income 
tax  credit  for  any  individual  who  performs 
voluntary  service  for  any  organization  en- 
gaged In  the  treatment,  care,  or  rehabilitation 
of  the  physically  handicapped  or  the  men- 
telly  ill:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California: 

H.R.  13587.  A  bill  to  assure  that  weather 
modification  activities  and  the  collection  of 
hydrometeorologlcal  Information  necessary 
to  the  management  of  water  resources  can 
be  conducted  in  conjunction  with  the  man- 
agement and  administration  of  wilderness 
areas  and  other  Federal  lands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  MINISH: 

H.R.  13588.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  establish  a 
new  urban  transportation  formula  grant  pro- 
gram, to  amend  related  provisions  of  law 
dealing  with  mass  transportation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming: 

H.R.  13589.  A  bill  to  expand  tbe  Olendo 
Unit  of  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  pro- 
gram to  provide  for  tbe  rehabilitation  of  a 
road  relocated  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
in  the  vicinity  of  Olendo  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
Platte  County,  Wyo.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROSE: 

H.R.  13590.  A  bill  to  direct  tbe  U.S.  Postal 
Service  to  Issue  regulations  prohibiting  tbe 
use  of  collect-on-dellvery  mall  service  for  tbe 
mailing  of  certain  animals;  to  the  Committee 
on  Poet  Offlce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

HJl.  13591.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Daylight  Saving  Time  Energy  Conservation 
Act  of  1973;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Forelen  Commerce. 

HJl.  13592.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  to  author- 
ize and  require  the  President  of  tbe  United 
States  to  allocate  plastic  feedstocks  produced 
from  petrochemical  feedstocks,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 
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HJl.  13593.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ter- 
mination of  certain  oil  and  gas  leases  granted 
with  respect  to  land  located  in  the  Ocala 
National  Forest;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STUDDS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MiNISR)  : 
HJl.  13594.  A  bill  to  extend  on  an  Interim 
basis  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
over  certain  ocean  areas  and  fish  In  order  to 
protect  the  domestic  fishing  industry,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mrs.   SULLIVAN    (for  herself,  Mr. 
"Murpht   of  New   York,   Mr.   Clark, 
Mr.   Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Legcett,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Anderson 
of    California,    Mr.    Metcalfe,    Mr. 
Breaox,    Mr.    RooNEY    of    Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr. 
Grover,  Mr.  RuPPE,  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr. 
LoTT,  Mr.  FRrrcHABD,  and  Mr.  Batj- 
man)  : 
H.R.  13595.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Coast  Guard  for  the  procure- 
ment of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  construction 
of  shore  and  offshore  establishments,  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  bridge  alterations, 
to  authorize  for  the  Coast  Guard  and  end- 
year  strength  for  active  duty  personnel,  to 
authorize  for  the  Coast  Guard  average  mili- 
tary student  loads,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Merchant  Marme  and 
Fisheries. 

ByMr.  UDALL: 
H.R.  13596.  A  bill  to  improve  the  quality 
of  health  care  for  American  Indians  by  pro- 
viding health  care  educational  opportunities 
encouraging  maximum  involvement  of  In- 
dians In  the  creation,  planning,  and  imple- 
mentation of  health  care  programs  directly 
affecting  their  needs,  by  improving  substand- 
ard health  care  faculties,  by  encouraging 
research  Into  all  faceta  of  Indian  health  care 
problems,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tl:e 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  VANDER  VEEN : 
H  R.  13597.  A  bill  to  reimburse  the  States 
for  all  unemployment  compensation  paid  to 
individuals  whose  unemployment  is  attrib- 
utable to  tbe  oil  crisis;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  13598.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal - 
State  Extended  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1970;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  13699.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  tempo- 
rary program  of  special  unemplojrment  com- 
pensation in  areas  of  high  unemployment 
and  tD  amend  tbe  Federal-State  Extended 
Unemplojmient  Compensation  Act  of  1970; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  ULLMAN: 
H.R.  13600.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for 
public  financing  of  certain  political  cam- 
paign advertising  expenses,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  WALSH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
WxNN,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Fulton, 
Mr.    Bafalis,    Mr.    Helstoski,    Mr. 
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Bell,  Mr.  Oilican,  Mr.  Davis  of  South 
Carolina.    Mr.    Burcener,    and    Mr. 
Harrington)  : 
HJl.  13601.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Bureau  of 
Missing  Persons  to  strengthen  interstate  re- 
porting and   interstate  services  for  parents 
of  runaway  children  and  to  provide  for  the 
development  of  a  comprehensive  program  for 
the  transient  youth  population;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cal- 
ifornia : 
H.R.  13602.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  and 
full-time  employment  to  persons  who  are 
unemployed  or  underen4>loyed  as  a  result  of 
the  energy  crisis;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Eyros, 
Mr.  Preyer,  I^.  Nelsen.  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, Mr.  Heinz,  and  Mr.  Hitdnut)  : 
HJl.    13603.  A  bUl   to  amend  the   Public 
Health    Service    Act    to    provide    adequate 
financing    of    health    care    benefita    for    all 
Americans;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  MAHON: 
H.J.  Res.  941.  Joint  resolution  making  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  endtag  June  30,  1974,  for  the  Vet- 
erans'  Administration,   and   for  other   pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  PennsylvanU: 
H.J.  Res.  942.  Joint  resolution  asking  tbe 
President  of  tbe  United  States  to  declare  the 
fourth  Saturday  of  each  September  "National 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Day";  to  the  (Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.BRADEMAS: 
H.  Res.  989.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  a  report  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Committees;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  WAGGONNER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Flood,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Blackbitrn, 
and  Mr.  Breaux)  : 
H.  Res.  990.  Resolution  in  support  of  con- 
tinued undiluted  VS.  sovereignty  and  Jur- 
isdiction  over   the   U.S. -owned   Canal   Zone 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  to  the  Commit- 
tee ou  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 

388.  Tbe  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California, 
relative  to  the  tuna  industry;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
407.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Congress  of  MI-rone"5la.  S'»ln'\i.  »*•>'-(- 
ana  Islands,  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  relative  to  the  apprt^rlatlon  of 
additional  funds  to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  which  was  referred  to  thn 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 
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RESEARCH  AND  TREATMENT  FOR 
THE  PROBLEMS  OF  HUMAN 
GROWTH 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19.  1974 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  I  was  privileged  to  call  the 


attention  of  my  colleagues  to  Mi-s.  Bill  J. 
Schneider  and  her  views  on  the  relative 
funding  priorities  in  the  field  of  health 
research,  training,  and  care.  Her  son  was 
successfully  treated  for  his  problem  as 
a  part  of  a  National  Institutes  of  Health 
program  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  research 
and  training  of  doctors. 

Mrs.  Schneider  was  concerned  that 
this  program  and  -imilar  ones  would 
be  cut  back  to  F-»-'ide  increased  fund- 
ing for  the  war  on  cancer  which  has 


received  so  much  publicity.  I  was  of 
coui-se  happy  to  check  on  this  matter 
for  her  and  even  happier  to  be  able 
to  report  back  such  positive  news  from 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  on  the 
future  of  human  growth  research  and 
training. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  that  Dr.  Donald 
Whedon's  letter  to  me  be  reprinted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  to  bring  at- 
tention to  this  work.  I  think  any  effort 
to  shai-e  this  good  news  and  to  call  atten- 
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tion  to  the  hope  for  parents  of  Aiildren 

such  as  Mrs.  Schneider's  Is  wor  bwhlle. 

Dkpaxtmzmt  op  Bmavtb, 

Education,  and  Wxi^ai  r, 
Bethedsa.  Md.,  January  3i    1974. 
Hon.  Jamks  R.  Jonxs, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  M>.  Jones:  Your  letter  of  J»i  nary  16, 
1974,  to  Mr.  George  Hopper,  Specla  Assist- 
ant lor  Congressional  Liaison,  and  a  copy 
of  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Bill  J.  SchXK  der  re- 
garding human  growth  hormone,  hi  re  been 
referred  to  me,  as  Director  of  the  atlonal 
Institute  of  Arthritis,  Metabolls  i,  and 
Digestive  Diseases,  a  component  of  he  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  This  Ins  Itute  is 
concerned  with  clinical  and  basic  esearcb 
Investigations  of  human  growth  t  irmone, 
which  is  produced  by  the  pituitary  %  and. 

As  Mrs.  Schneider  knows,  this  I  istitute 
sponsors,  through  financial  supp<  t,  the 
National  Pituitary  Agency,  at  the  Oi  Iverslty 
of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine,  B«  timore, 
Maryland,  which  conducts  a  progi  un  for 
human  pituitary  gland  collection  i  :  post- 
mortem examination  and  for  prep  tration, 
from  these  glands,  of  human  growth  1  >rmone 
for  fvmdamental  and  clinical  reseai  h.  The 
Agency  distributes  the  hormone  to  In  erested 
and  qualified  scientists  investlgat  ig  the 
physiologic  effects  of  the  hormone,  1'  i  mole- 
cular configuration,  and  the  eCtects  ol  human 
growth  hormone  in  problems  of  short  stature 
In  children. 

In  answer  to  Mrs.  Schneider's  q  lestlon, 
the  National  Pituitary  Agency  w  11  cer- 
tainly not  be  phased  out.  In  fact,  ita  budget 
has  increased  slowly  but  steadily  t  rough- 
out  the  years,  and  we  see  no  reason  or  this 
to  change.  I  mvtst  add  a  personal  n<  te  that 
we  are  very  pleased  to  learn  of  tl  t  good 
results  obtained  with  Stan  Schne  ler  in 
the  research  studies  In  which  he  parti  Ipated. 

Regarding  training  support,  yov  '  con- 
stituent will  be  pleased  to  know  thi  ;  a  930 
million  program  of  Research  Tralnl  g  Fel- 
lowships has  been  established  wit]  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  ai  1  Wel- 
fare to  strengthen  the  nation's  bio  ledical 
research  capability.  Scheduled  to  bej  n  this 
fiscal  year,  the  prog^ram  will  recelv  addi- 
tional funds  over  the  next  three  yean  bring- 
ing the  total  allocation  to  approxlma  ely  (90 
million.  The  Research  Training  Fel  Dwship 
plan  la  designed  to  meet,  tn  a  coor  linated 
manner,  the  total  research  manpowe  needs 
of  the  present  as  well  as  the  future,  and  to 
channel  training  funds  Into  speclfi  areas 
of  need. 


I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  you 


'urther 


If  you  require  additional  lnformatl<fi  or  If 

other 


thritis. 


I  can  be  of  assistance  to  you  In 
way. 

Sincerely  yours, 

O.  DONALL  Whedon,  MX 
Director,  National  Institute  o/  A 


Metabolism,  and  Digestive  Dii  aaes 


ENERGY  CAN  BE  MADE  CHIAP 
AND  ABUNDANT 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOT 


op  vihginia 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED 

Tuesday.  March  19,  1974 


I  FATES 


Presl- 

uman 

a 

energy 


inc  iided 


Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr 
dent,  a  conservaUve  newscnper. 
Events,  in  its  March  16  issue 
special     supplement     entitled 
Can  Be  Made  Cheap  and  Abundant 
This  article  is  by  Dr.  Petr  ] 
professor  of  electrical  engineering  at 
University  of  Colorado.  It  is  a 
article  obviously  written  after  a  ctAsider 


1.  a 

the 

(  stalled 
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able  amount  of  research  which  discusses 
various  facets  of  the  energy  problem  and, 
in  my  opinion.  Is  well  worth  reading  by 
every  Member  of  the  Senate.  There  Is  a 
philosophical  undercurrent  in  the  article 
about  which  there  could  well  be  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  The  writer  indicates 
that  recent  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress 
and  regulations  of  various  Government 
departments  and  agencies  have  inter- 
ferred  with  the  free  enterprise  system 
and  contributed  to  the  shortage  of  energy 
we  have  today.  Dr.  Beckmann  is  critical 
also  of  what  he  considers  to  be  imwar- 
ranted  attacks  upon  corporations  at- 
tempting to  meet  the  energy  needs  of 
the  country  and  of  environmentalists 
who  he  feels  show  little  concern  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  standard  of  living 
or  the  capitalistic  form  of  government. 
Again,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  suggest 
that  any  Senator  will  agree  with  every 
phrase  in  the  article,  but  I  believe  that 
it  will  stimulate  the  thinking  of  all 
Members  of  this  body.  Therefore,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  printed  in  its  entirety  in 
the  Extensions  of  Flemarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Enexct  Can  Be  Made  Cheap  and  Abundant 
( By  Petr  Beckmann ) 
One  of  the  biggest  brainwashing  campaigns 
ever  is  now  under  way. 

You  are  being  saddled  with  a  guilt  com- 
plex. With  6  per  cent  of  the  world's  p<^ula- 
tlon.  you  are  being  told,  the  United  States 
is  consuming  33  per  cent  of  the  world's 
energy.  That  is  the  truth,  but  not  the  whole 
truth. 

You  are  being  told  that  the  world's  energy 
resources  are  finite  and  rapidly  dwindling: 
that  they  will  be  depleted  if  we  do  not  use 
them  carefully.  That  is  not  even  the  truth, 
let  alone  the  whole  truth. 

You  are  being  told  that  the  present  energy 
crisis  will  force  Americans  to  do  with  less 
energy,  that  It  will  rid  America  of  "too  much 
technology,"  and  that  this  is  a  healthy  thing 
just  like  curing  a  patient  of  obesity.  That 
is.  a  cure  of  obesity  that  drains  the  patient's 
life  blood. 

You  are  being  told  that  more  technology 
and  more  energy  consumption  means  more 
pollution.  That  argument  says  the  more  vac- 
uum cleaners,  the  more  dirt  on  the  carpet. 
The  truth  is  that  a  clean  environment  needs 
more  and  better  technology;  In  particular, 
large  amounts  of  energy  are  needed  for  the 
present  forms  of  pollution  control. 

LnKrrixss  soukcks 

The  hamessable  energy  sources  on  this 
planet  are  limitless.  To  give  but  two  ex- 
amples, the  sun  wUl  shine  for  some  60 
bUllon  more  years,  and  nuclear  fusion  can 
never  run  out  of  fuel. 

To  give  but  two  examples  of  proven  proc- 
esses with  "limited"  fuel  supplies,  breeder 
reactors  can  run  on  lu^nium  for  the  next 
200  years,  on  thorium  for  the  next  3.000  years; 
and  oil,  natural  gas,  hydrogen,  methanol  and 
other  fuels  can  be  synthesized  from  domestic 
coal  for  many  centuries. 

Obviously,  then,  the  low  thermostat  set- 
tings and  the  cars  now  lining  up  at  the  gas 
stations  do  not  mean  that  we  have  reached 
the  t>ottom  of  the  energy  barrel;  we  have 
merely   reached   a  bottleneck. 

How  did  this  country  get  itself  Into  tt? 

Consider  first  a  classic  little  case.  It  does 
not  explain  the  energy  crisis  by  itself,  but 
it  is  typical  of  what  caused  the  crisis.  It  is 
the  case  of  steel  pl|>e  for  oU  well  casings. 

The  proven  oU  deposits  under  the  siutace 
of  the  United  States  are  sufllclent  to  aattsfy 
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present  demand  for  the  next  60  years;  and 
this  estimate  does  not  consider  the  untold 
amounts  in  the  continental  shelves,  nor  the 
vast  deposits  of  oil  shale  In  the  mountain 
states,  which  contain  more  oil  than  the  de- 
posits of  the  entire  Middle  East. 

Most  of  this  enormous  underground  wealth 
remains  unexplored  and  untapped.  Back  In 
the  '60s.  in  a  shortsighted,  vote-pleasing 
move.  Congress  controlled  the  price  of  oil 
and  gas.  In  the  long  run,  this  did  not  give 
the  consimier  cheap  oU,  but  an  oU  shortage: 
for  oilmen  do  not  work  for  charity,  but  for 
profit,  and  the  number  of  new  wells  de- 
clined drastically  from  year  to  year  as  the 
costs  went  up  and  the  prices  of  oU  and  gas 
remained  frozen.  At  the  same  time.  oU  and 
gas  became  cheap  fuels  to  be  burned  iinder 
power  plant  boilers.  WbUe  demand  for  this 
artificially  chei^)  oU  Increased  by  7  per  cent 
a  year,  domestic  oil  production  has  actually 
been  declining  since  1970. 

If  anyone  doubted  that  governmental  price 
fixing  chokes  off  production,  he  had  a  new 
opportunity  to  look  at  the  alternative:  In 
May  of  last  year,  the  price  of  "new"  (newly 
discovered)  oU  was  decontroUed,  and  the 
incentive  of  the  new  price,  now  $8.75  a 
barrel  and  moving  up,  Immediately  spawned 
a  new  and  successful  search  for  oU.  Him- 
dreds  of  new  oil  wells  sprang  up  In  Texas. 
Louisiana  and  Oklahoma,  and  a  veritable 
flood  of  oil  was  in  the  offing  within  a  year 
or  two. 

But  the  boom  soon  ran  out  of  steam,  or 
rather  out  of  steel  pipe  fcM"  well  casings. 
Under  Phase  IV  regulations,  profits  In  the 
steel  industry  are  limited  by  bureaucratic 
formulas,  and  since  the  steel  Industry  is  in 
biislness  for  profits,  too,  it  naturally  prefers 
to  produce  more  of  the  goods  with  less  severe 
profit  limitations,  and  this  does  not  include 
tubular  goods.  But  there  are  no  controls  or 
exports,  and  so  steel  pipe  for  well  casings  Is 
now  being  exported  abroad  while  drilling  rigs 
in  Texas  are  being  shut  down  for  lack  of  it. 
And  15  per  cent  of  these  exports  go  to  Arab 
countries  which  have  embargoed  oil  exports 
to  the  United  States. 

There  is  more  to  this  snafu  by  government 
regulation  of  the  market.  A  single  Houston 
supplier  of  steel  pipe  sits  on  two  million  feet 
of  casing,  but  he  can't  sell  it  tot  tetn  of 
violating  Phase  IV  regulations.  Some  sena- 
tors pleaded  with  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
to  grant  an  exemption  for  well  casings,  and 
the  exemption  was  finally  granted.  But  a  cob- 
web of  bureaucratic  regulations  cannot  be 
untangled  by  cutting  a  single  thread.  The 
next  thread  was  another  regulation  keeping 
the  price  down  to  December  1972  levels,  which 
would  stUl  entaU  selUng  at  a  loss,  and  so 
those  two  million  feet  of  casing  keep  sitting 
there  while  the  company  pre3ldent  explains 
to  bis  frantic  customers  why  he  cannot  sell 
It  to  them. 

But  if  American  steel  pipe  is  exp<M-ted  to 
Arab  countries,  perhaps  American  wells  can 
be  cased  by  British  steel  pipe?  No;  large  de- 
posits of  oil  have  been  found  under  the  North 
See  in  the  last  four  years,  but  the  countries 
on  its  shores  who  have  been  scrambling  for 
that  oil  are  much  further  gone  along  the 
road  to  the  Socialist  welfare  state,  and  they 
have  been  stifling  their  Industries  with  taxes 
in  the  public  interest.  Up  to  now.  they  have 
been  getting  their  supplies  In  Houston.  No 
longer:  America  has  Joined  the  public  In- 
terest, too. 

WELL  CASINGS  BHOETACE 
So  what  is  happening  with  well  casings  in 
Texas  and  Oklahoma?  This  is  what  is  hap- 
pening: Used  casing  is  being  sold  at  prices 
80  per  cent,  and  sometimes  100  per  cent, 
above  the  price  of  new  casing,  which  Is  un- 
available; abandoned  wells  are  being  stripped 
of  their  casings  in  the  hope  of  salvaging  some 
that  survive  the  operation;  new  wells  are 
being  designed  not  for  maximum  efficiency, 
but  for  minimum  casing  requirements;  one 
small  company  says  it  wUl  be  lucky  to  get 
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casing  for  half  of  the  100  new  oil  sites  It  has 
discovered  since  "new"  oil  was  decontroUed; 
supplies  of  steel  pipe  In  the  field  are  being 
closed  off  by  barbed  wire  fences  and  put  un- 
der armed  guard;  the  sheriff  In  Odessa,  Tex., 
is  using  a  helicopter  to  spot  a  new  type  of 
criminal  from  the  air — the  pipe  rustlers. 

And  all  this,  remember.  Is  due  to  regula- 
tions that  were  supposed  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  case  of  casings  is  but  an  Insignificant 
typical  for  one  of  the  major  roots  of  the 
shortage:  bureaucratic  regulation  of  the 
niarket  place. 

The  way  in  which  bureaucratic  regula- 
tions have  blocked  access  to  abundant  en- 
ergy could  fill  a  whole  book,  and  only  the 
very  minor  case  of  steel  casings  has  been 
described  in  some  detail,  but  there  are  all 
too  many  other,  and  more  Important, 
examples. 

There  are  46  billion  barrels  of  oil,  together 
with  238  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas, 
under  the  Atlantic  continental  shelf  (says 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey),  no  more  than 
100  miles  offshore,  and  no  more  than  600 
feet  under  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  That  is 
more  than  the  entire  proven  reserves  of  the 
United  States  under  dry  ground.  It  is  also 
more  than  the  deposits  under  the  North 
Sea.  where  the  first  oil  was  found  only  four 
years  ago,  and  where  28  mobile  rigs  are  now 
drilling  for  this  treasure,  with  50  more 
on  order. 

Unlike  many  of  the  more  exotic  sources 
of  energy,  this  vast  reservoir  could  begin  to 
yield  the  black  gold  within  two  years:  but 
the  federal  government  is  keeping  it  closed 
to  exploration,  and  its  timid  moves  toward 
lifting  the  ban  run  into  a  plethora  of  more 
laws,  decrees,  regulations  and  guidelines, 
from  environmental  Impact  statements 
(with  years  of  environmental  suits  to  fol- 
low) to  a  suit  against  the  state  of  Maine, 
Which  claims  200  miles  of  offshore  waters 
on  the  basis  of  yet  another  decree,  this  one 
by  King  Charles  in  the  17th  Century.  OU, 
yes.  says  the  state  of  Delaware,  but  get  it 
from  the  oil  shale  in  Colorado.  Oil.  yes,  says 
the  state  of  Colorado,  but  get  it  off  the 
coast  of  California.  Oil.  yes,  says  every- 
body, but  let's  have  more  laws  preventing  it 
from  being  produced   in   my   back   yard. 

Or  take  the  electric  utilities.  They 
switched  from  coal  to  gas — which  would 
have  been  an  economic  absurdity  In  a  free 
market — and  when  the  gas  ran  out,  they 
switched  to  oil.  Their  profits  are  regulated 
by  a  myriad  of  regulations  put  out  by  the 
government  agencies  mothering  energy  mat- 
ters— 65   of   them,   by   last  count. 

The  utilities'  struggle  to  fund  research 
of  new  methods  of  generating  electric  power 
In  the  squeeze  between  rising  costs  and 
frozen  rates  has  been  no  less  than  heroic, 
but  it  has  been  a  losing  battle.  And  even 
orthodox  power  plants  get  swamped  in  red 
tape.  There  were  no  less  than  28  large  nu- 
clear plants  scheduled  to  go  on  line  in  1973, 
but  they  did  not  make  it  because  of  ever 
changing  regulatory  requirements,  environ- 
mental suits,  and  more  red  tape  shackling 
the  contractors  and  subcontractors. 

Natural  gas?  There  are  gas  wells  in  Lou- 
isiana where  it  Is  being  flared,  and  It  is  bub- 
bling up  through  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  with  nobody  bothering  to  capture 
It.  Would  you  bother  for  a  regulated  well- 
head price  of  25<  per  thousand  cubic  feet? 

In  transportation,  government  regulation 
has  ruined  the  energetlcaUy  most  efficient 
means  of  transportation:  the  railroads.  They 
were  forced,  "in  the  public  interest,"  to 
run  unprofitable  trains,  and  they  had  to 
compete  against  the  tax-supported  network 
of  roads.  Some  went  bankrupt,  others  carry 
only  certain  types  of  freight,  and  all  now 
lack  facilities  for  convenient  and  fast  pas- 
senger transportation. 

On  the   roads,  the   Interstate   Commerce 
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Commission's  rules  and  regulations  often 
force  truckers  to  ship  freight  by  a  crooked 
route  and  return  with  empty  trucks;  and 
the  freight  tat  the  return  trip  is  often 
carried  by  another  cpooked-route-empty- 
retum  truck  In  a  monumental  waste  of 
motor  fuel  on  the  interstate  highways. 

Apart  from  this  direct  Interference  in 
energy  conversion  and  access  to  primary 
energy  sources,  government  regulation  has 
also  been  stifling  the  production  and  con- 
version of  energy  in  a  number  of  other  ways. 
of  which  shortsighted  taxation  is  one  of  the 
most  detrimental. 

There  is  a  time -honored  way  of  making 
the  man  who  is  being  kicked  a  little  happier : 
Give  him  somebody  that  he  can  kick,  too.  It 
is  an  age-old  recipe  used  by  the  power- 
hungry  throughout  history;  and  however 
abominable  it  may  be,  the  sad  truth  is  that 
it  usually  works.  It  would  of  course  no 
longer  work  if  the  Jews  or  the  Negroes  were 
made  the  scapegoats,  but  it  works  when  the 
scapegoat  is  made  more  fashionable:  big 
business  in  general,  and  the  oU  companies 
in  particular. 

The  world  owes  you  a  living,  brother,  go 
get  it  from  those  who  make  more  than  you 
do.  The  oil  companies  are  making  huge 
profits,  which  proves  that  they  are  raping 
you.  Nationalize  the  bloodsuckers!  There 
will  be  plenty  of  energy  once  they  are  handed 
to  the  whiz  kids  who  are  running  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service. 

This  type  of  propaganda  has  become  so 
commonplace  that  it  has  almost  obliterated 
some  simple  facts.  The  oU  companies  have 
had  a  string  of  lean  years,  and  only  in  1973 
did  they  make  a  respectable  profit.  Even 
then,  the  after-tax  profits  were  well  below  the 
average  for  all  of  manufacturing.  Besides, 
the  oil  industry  is  one  where  Investments 
are  extraordinarily  high  in  price  and  slow  in 
paying  for  themselves. 

You  can  build  an  awful  lot  of  refrigerator 
factories  for  the  price  of  one  refinery  and 
this  is,  in  fact,  what  has  happened,  because 
taxation  and  other  regulatory  policy  has 
made  refineries  only  marginally  profitable, 
and  few  of  them  have  been  built  in  the  last 
few  years.  Last  summer's  gasoline  shortage 
was  a  refinery  shortage,  not  a  crude  oil  short- 
age. But  there  was  no  shortage  of  refrigera- 
tors. 

WaONG    TAX    BREAKS 

What  tax  breaks  the  oil  companies  are 
given  are  often  of  the  wrong  lUnd.  For  exam- 
ple, tax  credits  of  various  kinds  made  it  prof- 
itable for  the  oil  companies  to  become  In- 
creasingly dependent  on  overseas  refineries, 
and  if  tomorrow  someone  found  a  magic 
wand  to  turn  water  into  oil,  the  energy  crisis 
would  not  be  over,  for  U.S.  refinery  capacity 
would  still  fall  short  of  demand  by  some  two 
million  barrels  a  day. 

But  all  this  is  merely  scratching  the  sur- 
face. The  real  refutation  of  the  "guUty  of 
profits"  argument  is  that  profits  are  the  driv- 
ing force  behind  research  and  development 
of  new  energy  sources,  and  however  heretic 
the  statement  may  be  today,  the  oil  com- 
panies need  more,  not  less,  profits  for  Imag- 
inative research  programs. 

It  was  not  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
or  thhe  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
but  the  Occidental  Petroleum  Co.  that  found 
a  method  of  retorting  oil  shale  in  situ,  with 
minimal  environmental  Impact.  And  the  oil 
companies  need  not  be  told  by  bureaucrats 
to  reinvest  their  profits  In  long-term  re- 
search, for  they  are  uuUkely  to  kill  the  goose 
that  lays  the  golden  eggs:  Exxon  has  Just 
doubled  its  1974  capital  spending  budget  to 
more  than  $6  million. 

There  are  more  and  more  examples  of 
stifling  energy  sources  by  taxation,  price  reg- 
ulation and  other  bureaucratic  Interference, 
but  the  examples  tend  to  get  boring,  and 
perhaps  the  point  has  been  made. 

But  consider  one  more  point,  which  Is  per- 
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haps  more  eloquent  than  any  other.  If  the 
price  of  domestic  crude  oil  had  been  free  to 
rise  from  Its  ccKitroUed  level  of  $4.25  (now 
$6.25)  a  barrel,  it  would  have  risen  In  har- 
mony with  world  prices  to  a  level  which  not 
only  would  have  encouraged  more  explora- 
tion and  made  the  supply  more  plentiful.  It 
would  also  have  risen  to  a  level  where  power 
plants  would  not  have  burned  it  iinder  their 
boilers,  and  more  imi>ortant  stUl.  it  would 
have  risen  to  a  level  where  synthesis  of  fuels 
from  coal  (oil,  gas.  gasoline,  hydrogen, 
methanol)  would  have  become  competitive 
with  natural  crude  oil  and  the  products  re- 
fined from  it. 

In  other  words,  a  free  market  woiUd  not 
only  have  made  the  supply  of  natural  crude 
more  plentiful;  it  would  also  have  seen  to  It 
that  less  of  It  was  needed.  And  the  reduced 
demand  would  not  have  been  due  to  pricing 
crude  oil  out  of  reach,  but  due  to  cheaper 
alternatives  becoming  available. 

A  second  major  cause  of  the  present  energy 
bottleneck  is  closely  intertwined  with  gov- 
ernment regulation  and  sometimes  indistin- 
guishable from  it.  Ek:olo£:y,  untU  the  late  '60a. 
was  the  name  of  a  respectable  scientific  dis- 
cipline; since  then  the  word  has  become 
meaningless  in  the  mouths  of  hysterical 
pseudo-scientists,  frustrated  housewives  and 
affluent  do-gooders  on  messianic  ego-trips. 

Their  campaign  became  a  mass  movement 
embraced  by  their  politicians — for  who  in  bis 
right  sense  would  oppose  clean  air  or  clear 
water? 

But  it  soon  turned  out  that  the  leadership 
of  the  ecological  crusade  was  not  so  much 
after  clean  air  and  clean  water  as  it  was  on  a 
corp>oration-bating  binge  and  on  a  cam- 
paign against  technology,  which  had  wound- 
ed "Involved"  InteUectuals  with  the  ultimate 
insult:  They  could  not  understand  it  any 
more. 

Of  course,  keeping  the  environment  clean 
needs  more  and  better  technology,  not  less; 
and  curbing  economic  growth  curbs  the  eco- 
nomic muscle  for  keeping  the  envlroiunent 
clean.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  doomaday 
prophets  and  environmental  fanatics  keep 
tottering  in  self-defeating  circles  of  incon- 
sistency. At  the  moment,  they  are  driving 
the  energy  horse  with  a  whip  In  the  right 
band,  while  pulling  the  reins  back  with  the 
left;  and  when  the  horse  collapses,  they 
scream  "We  told  you  so!" 

Unfortunately,  the  environmentalist  myths 
are  not  only  fallacious,  but  also  widespread. 

It  is,  for  example,  widely  believed  that  the 
present  troubles  with  energy  and  other  short- 
ages are  rooted  In  the  run-away  demand 
of  an  exploding  population.  But  there  Is  no 
population  explosion  In  the  United  States. 
The  replacement  rate  has  been  steadUy  de- 
clining for  the  last  10  years;  last  summer  It 
crossed  the  zero-growth  rate,  and  It  Is  now 
heading  for  the  point  where  not  even  Immi- 
gration at  present  rates  will  prevent  the  U.S. 
population  from  declining  when  the  average 
lifespan  of  70  years  of  the  present  population 
has  run  its  course. 

The  population  controllers  with  their 
"too-many-of-you-others"  mentality  have 
therefore  already  run  out  of  their  goals  un- 
less they  want  to  start  killing  off  the  living. 
They  have  yet  to  explain  how  sterilizaticHi  In 
the  United  States  can  prevent  a  population 
explosion  In  India. 

Even  more  widespread  is  the  myth  of  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel.  Resources,  we  are  told, 
are  finite,  and  we  will  deplete  them  If  we 
don't  watch  our  step  (we  are  never  told  bow 
eventual  depletion  can  be  prevented  by  this 
theory  even  if  we  do  watch  our  step).  But 
non-renewable  is  not  irreplaceable,  and  noost 
raw  materials  that  have  disappeared  did 
not  vanish  by  depletion,  but  by  replacement 
and  subsequent  lack  of  demand. 

Copper,  for  example.  Is  going  to  be  In 
short  supply  in  a  few  more  months;  not  so 
much  due  to  Salvador  Allende's  legacy  as  due 
to  VB.  price   controls,   which   have   forced 
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Industry  to  reduce  Imports  by  25  ]  >r  cent. 
But  let  that  pass;  the  main  Indus  rial  use 
for  copper  U  due  to  Its  high  electri  al  con- 
ductivity. However,  there  tire  higt  sr  con- 
ductivities around :  platinum,  gold. 
The  reason  why  telephone  lines 
made  of  gold  is  that  there  are  oth« 
than  conductivity  to  consider,  au 
copper  gets  short,  they  will  be  made 
mlnum  (as  done  by  many  countries 
which  is  In  plentiful  supply  for  a  lodg 
And  when  aluminum  runs  out?  The] 
made  of  glass  fibers,  because  by  t^t 
electrical  conununlcations  will  be 
by  guided  laser  light.  And  glass  will 
as  long  as  there  Is  sand  In  the  deaeiis, 
so  it  goes;  the  barrel  has  a  very  eluqfre 
torn. 

DlrUrrXON    MTTK 

Depletion  of  resources  Is  perhaps  t^e  most 
successful  of  the  environmentsUlsff  scare- 
crows, and  the  danger  Is  that  If  tt^  myth 
Is  accepted.  It  can  eventually  tteeoi 
If  fossil  fuels  are  regarded  not  as 
to  be  explored  and  replaced,  but  as ' 
sanct  last  bottle  of  water  In  the  d« 
may  become  Just  that;  and  Instead; 
Ing  forward  to  cheap  and  abundani 
we  will  live  In  a  stunted  economy  Iralnlng 
Its  dwindling  resources. 

This  myth  of  the  empty  barrel  ;  being 
constantly  harped  on  by  the  eco  ult.  It 
forms  the  basis  of  a  computer  pro|  tun  fi- 
nanced by  the  Club  of  Rome,  which  las  In- 
spired much  awe  among  the  gullible,  ;hough 
It  Is  a  pseudosclentlflc  piece  of  unm  tlgated 
nonsense.  It  is  based  on  false  preml  es  and 
shamelessly  manipulated  Input  da  %,  but 
even  so,  It  proves  no  more  than  thai  if  you 
keep  drinking  from  a  finite  bottle,  thi  bottle 
will  eventually  be  emptied.  For  such  vlsdom, 
most  people  need  neither  a  compxtter  nor 
a  MIT  degree,  but  others  are  aw^  when 
they  hear  the  word  "computer." 

Now  energy  Is  always  conservedj 
be  converted,  but  not  destroyed;  in 
the  source  of  solar  and  nuclear  enjj 
for  all   practical   purposes   unlimlt 
will  not  fit  the  theory  of  the  emptj 
so  a  new  gimmick  by  the  name  of 
pollution"  was  thought  up.  This  is  litf 
than  a  fraud,  but  like  all  good  frauc 
tains  a  grain  of  truth. 

The  Second  Law  of  Thermodynai 
Indeed  amount  to  saying  that  in  eaci 
conversion  some  small  fraction  mi 
retrlevably  converted  to  beat.  The 
mentallsts  refer  to  this  totally  irrele^ 
when  they  speak  of  nuclear  and  oth< 
plants  endangering   aquatic   life   b] 
rivers  to  cool  their  condensers.  Sucl 
mentation  would  put  the  well  belngl>f  fish 
above  that  of  people;  but  It  Is  faulty    eyond 
that. 

The  heat  Involved  raises  the  wat«  tem- 
perature only  by  a  few  degrees,  posslt  y  dis- 
placing one  species  of  aquatic  life,  t  it  en- 
abling another  to  find  habitat — If  !  ideed. 
It  amounts  to  that  much.  When  the  Jrltlsh 
built  a  nuclear  plant  by  the  river  BIa<  cwater 
tn  Essex,  there  were  the  usvial  screai  s  that 
the  warm  water  would  wipe  out  the  tysters 
downstream.  But  It  did  no  such  thing  it  did 
not  even  help  the  oysters  when  many  <  '  them 
died  In  the  severe  winter  of  1962-3. 

But  nature  Is  not  without  irony  What 
the  warm  water  In  British  estuaries  dl  I  show 
was  that  sole,  plaice  and  other  fish  ii  11  un- 
dergo accelerated  healthy  growth,  n  «hlng 
maturity  twice  as  fast,  and  an  expert  lental 
fish  farming  station  on  the  Isle  of  '.  [an  Is 
now  using  "thermal  pollution"  (sans  i  uclear 
power  plants)  to  breed  healthy  spe  Imens 
faster. 

With  their  half-baked  theories  an  [  self- 
defeating  cures,  the  envlronmentall  ts  re- 
cruited a  following  of  impressive  xtent. 
They  were  amply  helped  by  power-Hungry 
rabble-rousers  who  rightly  saw  In  e)  vlron- 
mentallsm  a  horse  on  which  to  i  -usade 
•gainst  business  and  the  profit  motlvl  .  They 
vent    almoet    totally    unopposed,    f(§'    who 
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wanted  to  be  accused  of  supporting  pollu- 
tion? Politicians  no  longer  campaigned  for 
justice  and  motherhood,  but  for  ecology  and 
the  environment,  and  Congress,  sensing  this 
mood,  passed  emotion -swayed  environmental 
legislation,  some  of  which  may  well  one  day 
become  a  laughing  stock  of  history. 

What  all  of  this  legislation  has  in  com- 
mon is  that  it  puts  the  burden  of  proof  on 
those  who  seek  to  change  the  status  quo. 

Whoever  Intends  to  build  a  power  plant, 
for  example,  must  supply  an  environmental 
Impact  statement  describing  in  detail  all  the 
possible  and  Impossible  effects  on  every- 
thing from  noise  to  disturbing  the  local  veg- 
etation, and  this  statement  Is  then  subjected 
to  endless  challenges.  But  no  statement  is  re- 
quired on  the  Impact  of  failure  to  build  the 
plant:  How  many  women  might  die  In  chUd- 
birtb  for  lack  of  electric  power?  How  many 
tons  of  food  might  rot  in  refrigerators  dur- 
ing blackouts  and  brownouts?  How  many 
working  opportunities  will,  directly  and  In- 
directly, fall  to  materialize?  The  negative 
standards  are  set,  rather  arbitrarily,  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency;  the  posi- 
tive standards  are  set  by  nobody. 

Among  this  environmental  legislation,  the 
1970  Clean  Air  Act  stands  out  as  a  major 
cripple;  it  will  probably  undergo  drastic 
amendment  before  this  year  is  out.  It  Is 
technically  unsound.  Its  standards  are  based 
on  erroneovis  data,  and  it  is  legally  so  nebu- 
lous that  its  latest  interpretation  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  will,  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, make  bad  air  worse  while  protecting  air 
that  does  not  need  protection.  In  some  in- 
stances it  actually  guarantees  greater  health 
hazards  as  its  standards  are  progressively 
enforced. 

AUTO    EMISSION    CONTROLS 

The  auto  emission  standards  are  unsound 
from  several  points  of  view;  but  perbi^s  the 
most  ludicrous  is  their  uniform  enforcement 
throughout  the  country.  The  idea  of  enforc- 
ing the  same  standard  In  Los  Angeles  as  in 
the  countryside  of  Montana  Is  something 
like  forcing  everybody  to  wear  sterilized  rub- 
ber gloves,  no  matter  whether  he  is  a  sur- 
geon or  a  stockbroker.  Except  that  this  glove 
Idiocy  would  come  cheaper:  The  total  cost 
of  the  present  pollution  control  will  even- 
tually come  to  960  billion.  And  for  that 
money  the  auto  Industry  is  forced  to  produce 
cars  that  guzzle  ever  more  gas<^ine,  have 
ever  less  power,  and  are  about  to  be  equipped 
with  emission  controls  that  may  produce 
new  health  hazards. 

Tet  960  billion,  according  to  a  study  at 
Texas  A&M,  Is  more  than  enough  to  buUd 
coal-to-methanol  refineries  meeting  the  pro- 
jected gasoline  demand  for  1985;  methanol 
pollutes  less  than  gasoline,  and  its  pollution 
can  be  more  easily  controlled — for  the  small 
fraction  of  cars  driving  in  heavily  polluted 
areas  such  as  Los  Angeles  and  other  metro- 
politan areas. 

The  1970  Clean  Air  Act  is  also  a  landmark 
in  that  Congress  has  legislated  a  technology 
that  does  not  yet  exist.  The  Senate  has  now 
followed  up  this  idea  by  passing  a  bill  or- 
dering the  auto  Industry  not  only  to  meet 
the  as  yet  unaccomplished  1976  emission 
standards,  but  to  bring  the  gas  mileage  up 
to  20  mUes  per  gallon  as  well.  It  has  not 
yet  legislated  the  production  of  cars  running 
on  fire-proof  fuel. 

Though  the  Clean  Air  Act  forced  power 
plants  to  switch  to  low-sulfur  coal,  then  to 
gas,  then  to  oil,  and  caused  cars  to  lose  power 
while  guzzling  more  gasoline,  it  would  be 
wrong  to  present  it  as  a  major  cause  of  the 
energy  crisis,  which  was  in  the  making  long 
before  1970.  A  much  larger  share  of  the  blame 
must  go  to  the  anti-technology  sentiment 
fomented  by  the  ecocult  and  to  its  legalistic 
guerrilla  tactics  against  the  Alaskan  pipeline, 
nuclear  power  plants,  refineries,  oil  drilling, 
and,  in  fact,  any  type  of  energy  conversion 
or  accessing  facility. 

The  "suddenness"  of  the  energy  crisis  Is 
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what  has  been  used  as  alleged  proof  that 
the  crisis  was  contrived  by  the  oil  companies. 
In  fact,  there  was  nothing  sudden  about  it. 
Fifteen  years  ago  a  presidential  commis- 
sion warned  that  demand  would  soon  out- 
pace supply  unless  countermeasures  were 
taken,  but  the  report  was  Ignored,  as  were 
the  Increasingly  frequent  and  increasingly 
urgent  warnings  by  experts  in  industry  and 
the  universities.  The  present  Administration 
Is  now  being  berated  for  not  having  foreseen 
the  crisis,  and  while  it  is  true  that  it  could 
have  done  more,  it  has  a  better  record  In 
this  respect  than  all  of  its  predecessors.  By 
April  1973,  it  had  progressed  from  general 
warnlDgs  to  submitting  18  specific  proposals 
to  Congress,  including  reevaluation  of  the 
price  controls  on  gas  and  oil.  But  Congress 
ignored  the  proposals;  by  March  1974  It  had 
acted  on  only  one  of  them  (the  Alaska  pipe- 
line bUl),  and  that  only  after  the  Arab  oil 
embargo,  watergatmg  away  precious  months. 
A  look  through  the  trade  journals  of  the 
petroleum  Industry  and  of  the  electric 
utilities  for  the  last  few  years  will  soon  dispel 
any  suspicions  that  the  arrival  of  the  energy 
crisis  was  sudden.  The  warnings  from  Indus- 
try (but  not  its  PR  departments)  and  from 
the  universities  were  frequent  and  urgent. 
But  nobody  listened. 

There  were  other  warnings,  too.  The  long 
lines  of  cars  now  waiting  their  turn  at  the 
gas  pumps  in  some  metropolitan  areas  were 
commonplace  in  Denver,  Colo.,  and  Portland, 
Ore.,  in  the  summer  of  1973. 

To  say  that  the  energy  crisis  erupted  sud- 
denly is  like  looking  at  a  man  who  has  fallen 
to  his  death  from  a  skyscraper  and  saying 
"How  strange!  The  man  was  In  perfectly  good 
health  when  he  fell  past  the  fifth  floor,  and 
now  all  of  a  sudden  he  Is  dead." 

But,  of  course,  energy  production  In  the 
United  States  Is  not  dead,  and  that  is  another 
point  that  is  overlooked  in  the  "why  so  sud- 
den" question  placed  at  the  door  of  the  oil 
companies.  Block-long  lines  at  gas  pumps  do 
not  start  only  when  all  the  gas  is  gone;  they 
start  when  the  supply  is  down  by  as  little 
as  10  percent.  The  cross-over  point  from 
enough  to  insufficient  Is  Indeed  a  "sudden" 
one.  It  so  happened  that  the  Arab  embargo 
made  that  point  appear  dramatically  In  the 
fall  of  1973;  but  without  the  embargo  that 
point  would  have  been  reached  a  little  later 
anyway. 

The  present  shortage  is  more  serious  than 
was  foreseen  by  government  spokesmen  im- 
mediately after  the  Arab  embargo,  when  it 
was  pointed  out  that  direct  imports  of  Arab 
crude  aonounted  only  to  5  percent  of  total 
U.S.  consumption.  When  imports  of  refined 
products  and  other  dislocations  were  con- 
sidered, the  forecast  quickly  rose  to  between 
17  per  cent  and  21  per  cent.  Moreover,  this 
represented  only  the  immediate  shortage  for 
the  present  winter. 

The  real  crunch  will  very  likely  appear 
as  a  gasoline  shortckge  in  the  spring  of  this 
year,  since  refineries  were  ordered  to  produce 
15  to  20  per  cent  more  heating  oil  at  the 
expense  of  gasoline  during  the  winter.  The 
usual  latitude  for  changes  in  the  fraction 
of  gasoline  production  Is  only  6  per  cent,  and 
this  disruption  may  show  up  as  an  additional 
factor  in  the  shortage.  When  demand  goes 
up  this  spring  and  sununer,  a  refinery 
capacity  shortage  of  some  two  million  bar- 
rels per  day  (b/d)  will  probably  show  up  as 
well. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  embargo  proved 
far  less  effective  than  anticipated,  partly 
thanks  to  the  oil  companies  who  switched 
deliveries  from  non-Arab  countries  to  Hol- 
land and  the  United  States  and  delivered 
Arab  oil  to  "Arab-friendly"  countries,  often 
by  radio  message  to  tankers  already  bound 
for  a  different  destination. 

More  important,  the  considerable  waste  of 
energy,  engendered  by  its  artificial  cheapness 
through  price  controls,  will  cushion  the  in- 
creasing crunch  as  this  waste  Is  progressively 
eliminated.  There  is  quite  a  way  to  go  before 
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energy  consumption  In  the  U.S.  Is  reduced 
to  the  more  frugal  level  of  Europe,  where  a 
gallon  of  gasoline  costs  91  up,  and  a  kilowatt- 
hour  of  electric  energy  is  double  the  VS. 
price. 

The  present  energy  shortage  has  so  far 
been  an  inconvenience,  not  a  catastrophe. 
Yet  it  is  fraught  with  dangers  that  could 
very  well  lead  to  disaster. 

First,  there  Is  the  danger  of  appeasement, 
of  knuckling  under  to  the  Soviet-Arab  black- 
mailers and  aggressors.  Several  influential 
voices  have  already  called  for  an  'even- 
handed"  approach  to  the  Middle  East  situa- 
tion— meaning  evenhanded  treatment  of  ag- 
gressor and  victim  alike — in  order  to  end  the 
energy  crisis.  One  Ragai  El  Mallakh,  adviser 
to  the  Energy  Project  in  Washington,  D.C., 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  lay  the  energy  situation 
at  the  door  of  an  Israeli  lobby  and  to  suggest 
that  achieving  Independence  in  energy  is  a 
gimmick  In  self-image  not  worth  the  costs 
in  money  or  pollution. 

Such  Chamberlalnesque  exhortations  to 
trade  security  and  int^rity  for  oil  are  not 
merely  immoral  and  short-sighted,  they  are 
also  multiply  fallacious  and  they  rely  on  Ig- 
norance of  recent  history. 

Arab  lands — worthless  deserts — ^have  been 
handed  back  to  Arab  dictators  before,  only 
to  be  used  as  springboards  for  Soviet-in- 
spired and  Soviet-backed  military  adven- 
tures. The  energy  crisis  has  been  approaching 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  the  latest  Soviet- 
Arab  military  and  political  adventure  was 
merely  a  last  straw  that  accelerated  its  ar- 
rival. But  most  Important,  of  all  blackmailers 
the  Arab  sheiks  have  the  least  motivation  to 
honor  any  agreements  they  would  like  to 
extort. 

They  have  not  the  slightest  reason  to 
squander  the  only  resoiurce  of  their  medieval 
sheikdoms — certainly  not  for  money  or  gold, 
which  they  receive  In  such  quantities  that 
they  literally  do  not  know  what  to  do  with 
It;  and  as  they  hike  the  price  of  crude  oil, 
they  will  only  have  nxore  of  It  for  less  pro- 
duction. 

They  are  merely  uj>  ng  Israel  as  an  excuse 
for  what  is  the  only  way  for  keeping  their 
anachronistic  sheikdoms  alive  as  long  as 
possible.  (Iran,  on  the  contrary.  Is  making 
an  effort  to  use  its  oil  revenue  for  transform- 
ing its  economy  to  a  more  viable  one  by  the 
time  oil  loees  Its  present  Importance,  and  it 
has  not  joined  the  embargo.) 

The  second  big  danger  is  that  conserva- 
tion of  energy,  which  is  the  only  immediate 
answer  to  the  present  bottleneck,  will  be- 
come a  self-serving  end;  Instead  of  forging 
ahead  to  harness  the  limitless  supplies  of 
solar,  nuclear  and  geothermal  energy,  in- 
stead of  unlocking  America's  vast  reserves 
of  untapped  fossil  fuels,  this  attitude  re- 
joices in  the  "blessings  of  doing  with  less" 
and  presents  conservation  as  the  only  possi- 
bility henceforth  and  forever  more.  If  this 
approach  gains  wide  acceptance,  the  dooms- 
day theory  may  well  become  the  doomsday 
practice. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  consuming  33  per  cent  of  the  world's 
presently  harnessed  energy  is  no  cause  for  a 
guilt  complex.  Would  anybody  be  ashamed 
of  the  fact  that  with  only  6  per  cent  of  the 
world's  population,  America  has  more  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  than  any  other 
country?  Fully  35  per  cent  of  American  youth 
enroll  in  college;  in  the  USSR,  the  fraction 
is  only  12  per  cent,  and  in  India  it  is  quite 
minute.  Americans  are  no  more  "depleting" 
the  world's  education  than  they  are  deplet- 
ing the  world's  energy,  for  both  are  in  poten- 
tially unlimited  supply. 

Moreover,  the  two  are  not  unconnected,  for 
the  high  level  of  education  Is  one  of  the 
symptoms  of  a  high  standard  of  living;  this 
has  been  brought  about  by  high  productivity, 
which,  in  ttirn,  is  due  to  large-scale  and  effi- 
cient harnessing  of  energy.  Yes,  efficient  : 
With  all  the  waste  of  energy  In  the  United 
States,  it  still  produces  a  higher  CNP  per  unit 
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of  consumed  energy  than  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  This  U  a  point  to  remember  the 
next  time  you  hear  Americans  called  "a  na- 
tion of  energy  pigs." 

The  third  danger  Is  that  the  energy 
crisis  will  be  used  as  a  cloak  for  an  un- 
precedented attack  on  the  principles  of  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Not  merely  for  a  fresh  ava- 
lanche of  regulatory  laws  and  agencies  (that 
also) ,  but  for  an  outright  attack  on  the  prin- 
ciple itself.  Naturally,  such  attacks  are  not 
made  against  the  corner  drug  store  or  the 
small  stockholder.  They  are  first  made  against 
the  large  industries  "too  important  to  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  only  profit 
for  a  motive";  above  all  we  hear  that  "nat- 
ural resources  belong  to  all  of  the  people." 

THE    "THIN    SLICE" 

"The  planet  Earth  Is  a  seamless  structure 
with  a  thin  slice  of  sustaining  air,  water  and 
soil  that  supports  almost  four  billion  peo- 
ple," writes  Ralph  Nader  In  an  article  called 
"The  Profits  in  Pollution."  "This  thin  slice 
belongs  to  all  of  us." 

This  thin  slice  belongs  to  all  of  us.  The 
"thin  slice"  includes  the  totality  of  human 
civilization  with  a  fat  layer  of  earth  and  all 
of  the  sky  thrown  in,  and  what  Nader  wants 
to  belong  to  everybody,  and  he  makes  amply 
clear  in  his  corporation-baiting  binges.  Is 
not  so  much  the  air  and  the  water  as  it  is  the 
oil  and  the  gas  and  the  other  corporate 
assets.  By  constant  repetition,  amply  dis- 
seminated by  the  mass  media,  the  word 
"profits"  has  been  made  as  repugnant  as 
"pollution";  one  cannot  exist  without  the 
other;  therefore  give  "back"  to  the  people 
what  the  corporate  vampires  are  using  to 
rape  the  consumer. 

This  line  of  thought  is  pursued  by  a  num- 
ber of  eloquent  demagogues.  TTie  more  so- 
phisticated among  them  are  adept  in  draw- 
ing fallacious  conclusions  from  arguments 
Injected  with  heavy  doses  of  truth  (an  in- 
gredient which  too  seldom  appears  in  Ralph 
Nader's  tirades).  It  Is  a  method  used,  for 
example.  In  many  scholarly  dissertations 
seeking  to  demonstrate  that  private  owner- 
ship of  natural  resources  is  an  18th  Century 
idea  that  no  longer  makes  sense  in  a  modern 
economy. 

More  interesting  than  the  tactics  of  the 
demagogues  Is  their  strategy.  The  target  is 
not  the  comer  drugstore,  but  oil,  coal,  elec- 
tric power  and   mass  transportation.  Why? 

Because  only  a  fool  would  want  to  see  the 
corner  drugstore  run  by  the  government; 
but  oil — well,  people  muse,  perhaps  it  would 
not  be  a  bad  idea  to  cut  the  "rapists"  down 
to  size. 

This  writer  once  talked  to  an  older  Rus- 
sian who  remembered  the  nationalization 
process  in  the  USSR  in  the  early  '205.  He 
came  from  a  very  small  town  In  the  Ukraine, 
and  the  first  thing  to  be  confiscated  there 
was  a  large  forest  nearby  that  belonged  to  a 
kxdak  (large  landowner) .  This  was  announced 
at  a  public  meeting  with  most  of  the  inhabi- 
tants present,  and  apparently  everybody 
agreed  that  a  forest  should  belong  to  every- 
body to  enjoy.  Shortly  afterward,  a  public 
meeting  was  called  to  nationalize  the  small 
factory  in  the  town. 

"Now  comrades,  you  all  know  that  I  sup- 
ported nationalization  of  the  forest,"  said 
the  factory  owner,  "but  when  it  comes  to  a 
little  factory  like  mine.  I  ask  you  .  .  ."  but 
he  aroused  no  sympathy.  At  the  next  meet- 
ing, the  local  druggist  said,  "Now,  comrades, 
you  all  know  that  I  supported  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  factory,  but  when  it  comes  to 
a  little  drugstore  like  mine,  I  ask  you.  .  .  ." 
And  so  it  went,  until  the  people  were  left 
with  the  right  to  own  fountain  pens,  except 
that  he  could  not  get  any  to  buy. 

Now  only  a  paranoic  would  suggest  that 
the  various  oil  company  baiters,  from  Adiai 
Stevenson  III  to  the  commentator  of  your 
local  radio  station,  are  engaged  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  deprive  you  of  your  fountain  pen. 
Presumably  they  want  no  more  than  some 
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form  of  "public  ownership"  of  the  oil  Indus- 
try, and  possibly  the  railroads.  But  the 
motivation  of  the  advocates  of  nationaliza- 
tion (or  whatever  less  offensive  word  they 
use)  Is  not  what  is  of  Interest  here.  What 
matters  is  the  first  step  along  a  road  to  dis- 
aster. Who  cares  what  made  that  Ukrainian 
druggist  support  the  confiscation  of  the  for- 
est? Whatever  it  vFas,  he  saw  his  error  only 
when  it  was  too  late. 

DELUDED    PUBLIC 

Fully  25  per  cent  of  the  American  people, 
according  to  a  recent  Harris  poll,  now  belie\e 
that  the  energy  crisis  was  contrived  by  the 
oU  companies — the  very  companies  that  had 
been  sounding  the  alarm  for  many  years 
(alas,  only  In  their  trade  and  professional 
journals,  tn  congressional  hearings  and  other 
public  meetings — their  own  public  relations 
departments  joined  the  fashionable  ecolog.7 
fad  and  squandered  millions  on  oozing  out 
environmental  drivel ) . 

If  a  quarter  of  the  U.S.  population  holds 
this  demonstrably  wrong  opinion.  It  is  worth 
while  to  take  a  closer  look  at  the  present  on- 
slaught against  the  oil  industry. 

A  formidable  hate  campaign  has  been  un- 
lesished  against  the  oil  companies;  politi- 
cians, the  mass  media,  college  professors,  and 
almost  everybody  else  active  In  political  life 
has  joined  In  the  merry  sport  of  kicking  the 
scapegoat.  You  are  not  "with  it"  today  If  you 
don't  spit  ]rt>ur  fair  share  of  saUva  at  Exxon 
and  Texaco. 

The  utter  Irrationality  of  this  campaign  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  its  Instigators  are 
out  for  blood,  not  for  oil.  Even  if  the  charges 
against  the  oil  companies  were  true,  which 
they  are  not,  a  thoughtful  approach  would 
look  to  increasing  the  oU  supply  first;  but 
what  we  are  witnessing  is  a  grueling  call  for 
blood,  and  the  punitive  measures  with  whicli 
to  hit  the  scapegoat,  whether  a  rollback  of 
oil  prices,  or  increased  taxes,  or  trust  bust- 
ing, or  outright  nationalization,  will  obvi- 
ously only  guarantee  that  the  oil  supply  dries 
up  even  further. 

The  utter  irrationality  of  this  crusade  is 
also  evident  from  the  charges  hurled  at  the 
oil  companies:  They  not  only  contradict  the 
facts,  they  even  contradict  each  other. 

The  same  people  who  are  willing  to  believe 
that  the  oil  companies  want  to  drive  the  in- 
dependents out  of  business  by  keeping  their 
prices  indecently  low  are  also  quite  willing  to 
believe  that  the  companies  are  raping  the 
consumer  by  keeping  their  prices  indecently 
high.  They  believe  that  the  companies  are 
purposely  keeping  the  oil  supply  low  so  as  to 
raise  prices,  yet  they  also  believe  that  they 
want  to  destroy  the  Alaskan  environment  in 
their  unbridled  greed  for  more  oil. 

They  see  every  ship  anchored  off  the  coast 
as  fresh  proof  of  the  diabolical  plot  that  they 
are  allowed  to  pass  on  price  Increases  of  for- 
eign oil  anyway. 

Yet  the  salient  facts  are  simple.  A  substan- 
tial change  in  energy  sources  cannot  be  ex- 
pected for  some  15  or  20  years.  Oil  wlU  have 
to  continue  to  provide  a  significant  share  for 
at  least  this  time.  The  investments  needed  to 
supply  that  part  of  the  energy,  according  to 
all  financial  experts,  will  amount  to  about 
one  trillion  dollars  over  the  next  15  years. 
There  is  no  chance  that  the  oil  companies 
can  get  that  kind  of  money  out  of  their  pres- 
ent earnings.  They  cannot  even  get  half  that 
amount,  which  they  will  be  required  to  put 
up  If  they  want  to  borrow  the  rest.  The  sim- 
ple fact  of  the  matter  Lb  that  the  oil  coni- 
panles'  present  profits  are  insufficient  to  en- 
sure the  needed  energy  supplies  for  the 
future. 

Such  a  statement  may  sound  very  heretic 
In  the  face  of  orthodox  wisdom  whicli 
preaches  that  the  oil  companies  are  rolling  In 
exorbitant  profits,  but  a  coolheaded  examina- 
tion of  the  figures  will  confirm  the  conclu- 
sion. 

MISLEADING    STATISTICS 

The  outraged  reports  of  50  per  cent  anl 
60  per  cent  increases  in  profits  are  always 
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based  on  lean  years  such  as  1971 
the  detractors  could  find  a  year 
profits  at  all  for  a  base  period,  the 
Increase  would  be  Infinite).  The 
on  invested  capital  Is  hardly  ever  q' 
cause  it  is  well  below  the  average 
Uon  industries,  or  for  that  matter, 
average  of  any  other  group  of  Indus 
most  of  the  profits  go  into  the  vas 
ments  to  keep  the  oil  industry  alive. 
The  oil  companies'  profits  have, 
been  steadily  declining  since  1968;  t 
was  only  stopped  in  1973.  And  the 
not  bard  to  find.  With  prices  control 
unrealistlcally  low  lerel,  it  became  fecreas- 
Ingly  unprofitable  to  explore  and  t  Invest 
within  the  United  States.  In  1973,  il  pro- 
duction increased  by  20.5  per  cent  in  t  e  Asia- 
Pacific  area,  by  16.9  per  cent  in  the  Middle 
East,  by  43  per  cent  in  Africa,  by  8.4  er  cent 
in  Latin  America,  by  9.3  per  cent  in  U  e  Com- 
Riunlst  world.  There  was  only  one  m  |or  oil- 
producing  area  which  recorded  a  decide:  the 
United  States  of  America,  down  b: 
cent. 

The  depletion  allowance  and  ln{ 
drilling  costs  are  another  red  herrin 
by  the  rabble  rousers.  The  original 
hind  these  tax  breaks  was  to  encou 
ploration.  The  major  companies  wi 
gigantic  floating  rigs  at  $250  millio 
can  find  other  ways  to  write  off 
penses,  and  several  of  them  have  ol 
scrap  this  chicken  feed  for  higher  pr! 
free  market. 

U  these  tax  breaks  are  abolished, 
be  Kxxon  or  Shell  who  will  go  out 
bcsb:  It  wUl  be  the  little  wildcatter 
n«  longer  be  able  to  risk  drilling  a 
It  Is  the  little  Independent  who  will 
by  the  senators  masquerading  as  hi 
la  their  slimy  game  of  clowning  for 
popularity. 

It  is  also  the  little  Independent  w! 
most  of  the  new  oil  at  the  present  t 
stories   about  monopolies,  cartels 
sptrades  to  the  contrary,  there  is  r 
company  in  the  VS.  that  has 
per  cent  of  the  oil.  gas  or  gasoline 
Howerer  absurd  the  accusations 
oil  companies,  the  charges  have  gal 
billty   since   the   Federal   Trade 
•led  suit  against  Utem  alleging 
^tttlve   practices."    If    even    a    go' 
agency  aays  so.  many  think,  there 
•OBke  truth  to  it. 

"Wha-t  is  the  FTC?  It  Is  not  Just  Dother 
bvnch  of  bureaucrats.  It  is  a  ooUei  .ion  of 
liberal  lawyers  who  spedallxe  in  pei  vrtlng 
aeaaantlcs.  They  are  the  people  who  a  e  sup- 
posed to  prevent  misleading  advertlsi  g,  but 
who  have  In  fact  helped  to  make  it  nK  «  mis- 
leading than  ever. 

They  have,  for  example,  ruled  that  i  com- 
pany BsuBt  subcnlt  complicated  and  o  nvlnc- 
Ing  proof  before  It  can  say  "Our  pr^uct  is 
better."  but  no  proof  is  required  if 
pany  says  "Our  product  is  best." 
■o  objections  to  half-truths  and  thi 
ier  lies  like  "Of  all  leading  gums, 
sugar  free"  (in  which  the  word  oniy 
Ing  before  Trident,  and  with  good 
but  they  brought  suit  against  Oillet 
they  found  that  the  raaor  In  a  TV 
cial  was  shaving  the  abrasive  not 
paper,  but  off  something  else.  They 
prevent  misleading  advertising,  the; 
give  It  the  stamp  of  respectabllit 
protect  the  countlesis  millions  who 
dtp  a  crystal  chandelier  in  pancake 

T»»e  PTCs  war  against  English  gAmmar, 
as  in  "better"  and  "best,"  is  but  a  sm  II  part 
•(  their  activities  in  perverting  sec  antic? 
The  suit  brought  against  the  oil  coi  panles 
abounds  in  the  type  of  half-truths  am 
quarter  lies  which  the  PIC  is  enooura  liie  on 
the  TV  screen 

"Tl»e  ties  between  the  oil  compan 
fenancial  Institutions  are  so  strong, ' 
the  PTC,  "that,  in  a  real  sense,  the 
aiid  major  oil  cocnpaiiies  enjoy  an 
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saying  is  that  all  voluntarily  concluded  busi- 
ness traiisactions  are  based  on  common  in- 
terest. When  you  borrow  money  from  a  bank, 
the  FTC  has  Just  discovered,  this  Is  becatiae 
you  want  to  borrow  it  and  the  bank  wants 
to  lend  It.  You  enjoy  an  identity  of  interests. 
(And  "in  a  real  sense,"  too.  whatever  the  un- 
real sense  may  be.) 

But  the  oil  companies  and  the  banks  are 
In  cahoots  In  far  bloodier  crimes.  The  three 
major  shareholders  in  Mobil  are  major  New 
York  City  banks,  charges  the  FTC,  and  It  Is 
therefore  not  In  the  Interest  of  these  banks 
to  finance  a  competitor.  But  elsewhere  the 
FTC  charges  that  Chase  Manhattan  is  the 
largest  shareholder  in  Atlantic  Richfield, 
and  the  second  largest  in  Mobil;  it  is  not  In 
the  Interest  of  Chase  Manhattan  to  promote 
competition  between  them. 

What  the  semantic  perverts  are  saying  is 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  banks  In  New 
York  City:  those  that  are  criminal  because 
they  invest  in  one  oil  company,  and  those 
that  are  criminal  because  they  Invest  In  two 
or  more  oil  companies. 

"HOMOa"   BT    THE   FTC 

But  the  FTC  is  not  without  a  seuse  of 
humor.  It  actually  charges  that  the  consumer 
is  hurt  because  due  to  the  companies'  market 
power,  "society's  resources  aren't  allocated 
efficiently."  This  humorous  btatement  ap- 
peared In  an  FTC  report  issued  at  a  time 
when  "society's"  resources  (this  thin  slice 
belongs  to  all  of  us!)  were  allocated  not  by 
the  oil  vampires,  but  the  FEO;  and  the 
efficiency  was  such  that  In  Colorado  you 
could  get  all  the  gas  you  wanted,  but  In 
neighboring  Arizona  drivers  stood  In  line  for 
two  hours  in  hopes  of  getting  to  the  pump 
before  the  gas  ran  out.  What  the  vampires 
In  their  boundless  agreed  for  profits  would 
do.  If  the  politicians  got  out  of  the  way, 
would  be  to  truck  son^  gas  from  Colorado 
to  Arizona;  and  what  the  raped  consumers  in 
their  pitiful  helplessness  would  do  would  be 
to  gladly  pay  a  few  more  cents  per  gallon 
rather  than  stand  in  block-long  lines. 

And  so  the  suit  rambles  on.  The  gist  of  the 
argument  might  well  be  paraphrased  in  the 
FTC-approved  Trident  chewing  gum  slogan: 
"Of  all  major  VS.  corporations,  the  oa  com- 
panies are  vertically  integrated." 

What  price  controls,  allocations  and  other 
forms  of  Interference  have  done  to  oil,  they 
have  done  to  coal,  only  more  so. 

Tliey  have,  among  other  things,  rendered 
the  Idiom  "carrying  coals  to  Newcastle"  ob- 
solete, for  Newcastle  doesn't  have  all  that 
much  coal.  The  United  States,  with  trillions 
of  tons  of  It  underground.  Is  the  place  to 
which  coal  (coke)  U  now  being  imported  all 
the  way  acroes  the  big  lake  from  Germany, 
The  steel  industry  and  the  electric  utilities 
are  frantically  competing  to  get  what  they 
can,  while  American  coal  Is  being  exported 
overseas  Perhaps  the  crews  of  the  freighters 
are  waving  in  mid-Atlantic  as  they  pass  each 
other  In  opposite  directions  in  this  monu- 
mental lunacy  second  only  to  the  distin- 
guished feats  of  Soviet  bureaucracy  In  its 
more  Idiotic  moments. 

Until  last  fall,  both  steam  coal  and  metal- 
lurgical coal  were  price-controlled.  Then  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  decontrolled  part  of 
the  steam  coal,  but  not  metallurgtcal  (higher 
grade)  coal  There  has  never  been  a  price 
control  of  imported  and  exported  coal,  and 
the  coal,  naturally,  goes  where  It  fetches 
most  BM>ney. 

The  resulUng  long  list  of  sordid  detaUs 
Includes  i  price  rise  of  99  per  ton 
to  aa  much  as  MO  a  ton,  a  cut  in  steel  pro- 
duction lone  million  tons,  or  8  per  cent  by 
Bethlehem  Steel),  power  planu  breaking 
down  becaiise  low-grade  ooal  (better  than 
none,  some  utilities  thought)  accumulates 
■lag  in  the  boilers,  coal  mines  running  out 
of  steel  supports  because  the  steel  industry 
doesn't  have  enough  ooal,  and  all  the  other 
woes    so    weU    known    to    crcry    controUed 
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And  sooner  or  later  the  advooatca  of  na- 
tlonaUzatloa  will  step  In  and  say  "You 
see?  Private  enterprise  is  no  longer  able  to 
handle  the  thing.  Society's  resources  belong 
to  all  of  us.  Coal  Is  too  Important  to  be  left 
In  the  hands  of  profiteers." 

If  coal  Is  not  next,  the  railroads  are.  In  a 
recent  article  "Trains  Into  Flowers — An  argu- 
ment for  the  nationalization  of  American 
railroads,"  Barry  Commoner  injects  a  heavy 
dose  of  truth  into  his  arguments  to  arrive 
at  a  fallacious  conclusion. 

The  six-page  article  does  not  make  a  single 
mention  of  how  government  Interference 
and  union  featherbeddiug  have  stifled  the 
railroads.  Instead,  much  space  is  devoted  to 
the  perfectly  true  points  that  railroads  use 
much  less  fuel  per  ton -mile  of  freight  than 
do  trucks,  that  they  pollute  less,  that  they  are 
run  far  below  capacity,  that  land  use,  energy 
consumption  and  costs  are  smaller  for  rail- 
roads than  for  roads,  and  that  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral bankruptcy  viras  the  largest  in  U.S.  his- 
tory But  by  weird  mental  acrobatics  he  con- 
cludes firom  these  points  that  railroads  can 
no  longer  be  run  at  a  profit,  and  that  they 
should  be  nationalized. 

TIME    IXADS    NEEDED 

The  time  leads  for  constructing  conven- 
tional energy  facilities  are  of  the  following 
orders:  refinery,  three  years;  surface  coal 
mine,  two  to  three  years;  underground 
mine,  three  to  four  years;  coal  gasification 
plant,  four  years;  new  oil  and  gas  production, 
three  to  eight  years;  fossil-burning  power 
plant,  five  years;  nuclear  power  plant,  eight 
years. 

These  figures  do  not  take  into  account  en- 
vironmentalist sabotage  or  bureaucratic  hur- 
dles. (The  Alaska  pipeline  was  longer  in  the 
courts  than  it  will  take  to  build,  and  even 
now  the  50-odd  required  federal  and  state 
permits  are  not  yet  In  hand.) 

Obviously,  then,  there  are  no  quick  ways 
of  getting  out  of  the  bottleneck.  Relaxing 
air  pollution  standards,  for  example,  will  save 
some  power  plants  from  closing  down,  but  it 
will  not  have  a  decisive  effect,  for  switching 
back  to  coal  under  the  boilers  Is  not  as  easy 
as  in  a  bonfire:  nor  is  the  coal  Industry  pre- 
pared to  handle  substantially  increased  de- 
mand inunediately.  Under  the  clrcuntstanccs, 
conservation  of  energy  is  the  only  immediate 
major  option. 

Conservation  does  not  Increase  the  supply. 
It  may  soften  the  shortage,  but  there  are  sev- 
eral ways  of  doing  this.  The  one  advocated  by 
many  politicians  is  the  one  that  got  the 
country  into  the  bottleneck  in  the  first  place : 
more  bureaucratic  regulation.  Rationing  Is 
the  way  to  spread  the  shortage  fairly,  we 
are  t<rid,  and  It  Is  the  only  way  to  ensure 
gasoline  for  the  poor. 

But  rationing  is  one  of  the  v>ays  that 
could  help  make  the  shortage  permanent.  It 
provides  no  incentives  to  tap  new  energy 
Eources,  It  will  not  prevent  gasoline  prices 
from  rising,  it  will  cost  $14  billion  a  year  to 
administer,  and  It  would  be  a  godsend  to  the 
Mafla. 

On  the  contrary.  If  price  controls  were  re- 
moved, the  price  of  gasoline  would  move  to 
the  point  where  demand  meets  supply.  Esti- 
mates vary  between  60  and  80<  a  gallon  for 
that  point,  which  Is  still  well  below  the  81 
gas.  At  that  price,  car  pools  and  slow  driving 
would  arrive  overnight  and  with  such  fervor 
as  the  government's  advertisers  appealing  for 
sacrifices  could  never  dream  of.  This,  coupled 
with  the  enormous  Incentive  for  new  oil  pro- 
duction and  new  refinery  capacity,  vrould 
soon  drive  the  price  down  again,  and  the 
poor  would  then  be  better  off  than  with  ra- 
tioning coupons  and  nothing  to  stop  the  price 
spiral) ng  up.  (IncldenUlly.  where  but  In 
America  do  the  poor  have  cars?) 

Bureaucratic  allocation  of  fuels  leads  to 
cases  like  oU  wells  In  Texas  having  to  shut 
down  because  their  pumps  run  out  of  diewl 
fuel.  And  If  rationing  is  gocid  for  the  Mafia, 
allocation  is  fabulous  for  the  lobbyists,  in- 
Suence  peddlera  and  string  pollert,  ready  to 
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demonstrate  what  allocation  can  do  for  the 
allocators. 

A  bureaucracy  is  also  vulnerable  to  pres- 
sure groups  like  Nader's  phony  crusaders  who 
demand  that  supplies  be  allocated  to  "con- 
sumers" rather  than  industry.  In  a  free 
market  consumers  would  be  free  to  make 
their  own  decisions  on  how  best  to  econo- 
mize on  the  energy  they  have  purchased,  and 
they  would  not  need  Mr.  Nader  to  be  so  good 
to  them. 

Here  is  a  little  item  of  what  conservation 
by  allocation  and  appeals  Instead  of  conser- 
vation by  a  free  market  can  do:  Some  630 
million  gallons  of  good  gasoline  are  immedi- 
ately available,  here  In  the  United  States, 
but  they  are  not  being  used.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  use  up  energy,  because  their 
vTelght  of  many  hiuidreds  of  tons  is  being 
pushed  around  the  country  without  rhyme 
or  reason  from  sea  to  shining  sea. 

This  is  the  gas  in  the  lower  halves  of  the 
fuel  tanks  of  90  million  passenger  cars.  It 
never  flows  Into  the  carburetor,  because  mo- 
torists refill  their  tanks  as  soon  as  the  fuel 
guage  shows  the  tank  half -empty.  They  do 
this  because  of  the  10  gallon  per  fill  limit, 
because  of  gas  pumps  closed  on  Sundays,  be- 
catise  of  the  general  uncertainty  whether  gas 
will  be  available  when  the  tank  Is  near  empty. 
Lifting  price  controls  would  soon  start  these 
630  million  gallons  of  gas  flowing  from  the 
fuel  tanks  into  the  carburetors. 

A  SPECIAL  CAS  TAX? 

Realizing  the  advantages  of  a  free  market 
and  the  pitfalls  of  rationing,  some  politicians 
have  suggested  a  compromise:  a  government 
tax  on  gasoline  to  raise  funds  for  alternative 
energy  sotu'ces.  Such  a  tax  would  indeed 
curb  demand,  but  It  would  give  no  incentive 
to  competing  suppliers  to  produce  more  sup- 
plies. Like  all  taxes.  It  would  merely  creep 
up  and  up:  most  likely  It  would  eventually 
be  used  for  ftu-ther  wars  on  poverty  that  cure 
nobody's  poverty  except  that  of  its  adminis- 
trators. But  even  In  the  unlikely  case  that  the 
proceeds  would  be  handed  to  Industry  as  re- 
search funds,  who  needs  such  a  middleman? 

There  Is  an  abundance  of  energy  sources 
that  can  be  harnessed  within  the  next  flve 
to  eight  years:  coal,  gas,  synthetic  fuels,  oil, 
oil  shale,  and  nuclear  power.  None  of  these 
need  pollute,  for  pollution  is  a  byproduct  of 
poor  technology,  not  of  technology  In  general. 

The  domestic  coal  supplies  of  the  United 
States  suffice  for  between  300  and  500  years. 
No  other  area  In  the  world  has  as  rich  depos- 
its as  the  belt  stretching  from  Montana  and 
the  Dakotaa  to  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
much  of  it  low-sulfur  coal.  Coal  need  not 
be  a  "dirty"  fuel;  apart  from  pollution  con- 
trol in  conventional  furnaces,  coal  can  be 
used  as  a  feedstock  for  synthesizing  natural 
gas,  crude  oil,  gasoline,  methanol  and  other 
synthetic  fuels. 

Germany  ran  a  war  without  oil  by  syn- 
thesizing gasoline  from  coal,  and  coal  refln- 
lug  technology  has  come  a  long  way  since 
then.  Although  Investment  costs  for  coal  gas- 
ification and  llqueflcatlon  are  high  (about 
8300  million  for  a  100,000  b/d  coal-to-meth- 
anol  plant),  large-scale  production  could 
make  methanol  competitive  with  gasoline 
even  at  present  prices,  and  the  advantage 
would  widen  in  the  future. 

Natural  crude  oil  and  gas  are  not  only 
available  In  the  continental  United  States, 
where  the  removal  of  price  controls  on  "new" 
oil  has  shown  how  production  goes  up  with 
price  increase,  but  above  all  in  the  continen- 
tal shelves,  where  billions  of  barrels  of  oil 
await  the  governmental  go-ahead.  Oil  spill 
prevention  and  clean-up  have  advanced  be- 
yond recognition  since  the  Torrey  Canyon 
and  Santa  Barbara  spills,  and  oil  spills  no 
longer  represent  a  significant  risk  for  offshore 
drilling  or  supertankers. 

There  Is  more  oil  in  the  oil  shale  of  Colo- 
rado. Utah,  and  Wyoming  than  iii  all  of  the 
Middle  East,  and  It  Is  low-sulfur,  too. 

The  rising  price  of  natural  crude  oil  is 
about  to  make  retorting  of  oil  sliale  compett- 
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tlve;  and  the  recently  demonstrated  feasibil- 
ity of  retorting  It  in  3itu,  without  tise  of 
water  or  even  bringing  the  shale  to  the  sur- 
face at  aU,  is  being  consistently  Ignored  by 
the  environmentalist  bogey  of  ruining  the 
Rockies.  A  vicious  campaign  based  on  super- 
stitious fantasies  has  also  been  unleashed 
against  the  demonstrated  feasibility  of  free- 
ing natural  gas  by  underground  nuclear  ex- 
plosions. 

Nuclear  power,  in  the  presently  used  form 
relying  on  uranium  and  plutonlum.  cannot 
run  out  of  fuel  before  other  forms  of  nu- 
clear energy  production  and  other  sources 
of  energy  become  widely  available.  But  In 
the  case  of  nuclear  power,  environmentalist 
superstitions  have  been  more  successful  In 
confusing  the  public  than  in  any  other 
area,  perhaps  because  the  anti-nuclear  cru- 
saders have  been  playing  so  cleverly  on  the 
psychological  association  between  "atomic" 
and  "bomb."  That  association  makes  as  much 
sense  as  the  association  of  "electric"  and 
"chair." 

Is  nuclear  energy  dangerous? 

Of  course  it  is;  harmless  energy  is  as  com- 
mon as  incombustible  fuels.  But  it  has  proven 
to  be  the  safest  form  of  large-scale  energy 
conversion  yet  discovered. 

No  Industry  is  as  closely  regulated  for 
safety  as  nuclear  piower;  and  Indeed,  none 
Is  easier  to  regulate,  for  none  has  Its  danger 
points  so  highly  concentrated  and  so  closely 
guarded.  The  precautions  taken  In  waste  dis- 
posal and  preventing  overheating  of  reactor 
cores  border  on  the  absurd,  and  the  in- 
credibly few  mishaps  that  have  occurred  (in 
the  weapons  Industry,  virtually  none  In  the 
power  Industry)  have  been  blown  up  beyond 
all  sanity. 

For  example,  when  some  tritium  found  its 
way  from  a  Colorado  plutonlum  refinery  Into 
the  water  supply  of  a  nearby  town,  the 
"disaster"  made  national  headlines  and  It 
provided  the  environmental  paranoics  with 
a  new  bogey  for  years  to  come.  What  they 
did  not  say  was  that  the  radiation  the  citi- 
zens got  from  the  contaminated  water  sup- 
ply, during  the  few  days  before  It  was  de- 
tected, was  less  than  they  receive  from  the 
luminescent  dials  of  their  watches. 

ANTINUCLEAB    PROPAGANDA 

This  type  of  anti-nuclear  propaganda  stunt 
has  frightened  many  people  who  think  noth- 
ing of  getting  behind  the  steering  wheels  of 
their  automobiles,  though  50,0(X)  people  are 
slatightered  annually  on  the  nation's  high- 
ways. And  the  comparison  is  an  apt  one.  tar 
fatalities  per  passenger  mile  are  fewer  for 
automobiles  than  they  used  to  be  tor  stage 
coaches.  Advancing  technology  consistently 
raises  overall  safety,  and  the  safety  heizards 
Increase  only  seemingly  when  the  potential 
hazards  are  considered  without  weighing 
them  against  benefits. 

In  nuclear  power  generation,  the  greatest 
danger  comes  from  the  waste  disposal  system 
(not  from  overheating  of  the  reactor  core. 
"Which  has  a  philosophically  small  prob- 
ability), and  here  the  situation  is  such  that 
the  average  individual  could  be  exposed  to 
less  than  one-thousandth  of  the  radiation 
received  from  natural  sources.  These,  as  the 
anti-nuclear  crusaders  Invariably  fail  to 
point  out.  are  the  biggest  source  of  radio- 
activity. The  next  highest  doee  received  by 
the  average  individual  comes  from  medical 
equipment  such  as  X-rays,  followed  by  that 
from  other  man-made  equipment  such  as 
TV  sets,  and  nuclear  waste  radiation  is  still 
one  hundred  times  below  that. 

The  records  accumulated  in  the  past  15 
years  show  that  nuclear  power  plants  are 
safer  than  fossil-burning  ones.  They  are  not, 
of  course,  without  potential  danger;  no  ener- 
gy conversion  facility  is.  But  has  anyone  ever 
considered  the  health  hazards  of  not  going 
nuclear? 

Whoever  wishes  to  attempt  svich  a  con- 
sideration will  find  that  the  AEC  has  spent 
more  than  $1  billion  on  exploring  health 
und  environmental  problems  of  nuclear  en- 
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ergy,  but  that  very  little  data  are  available 
on"  the  health  hazards  of  generating 
electricity  by  burning  fossil  fuels.  However, 
here  are  some  scraps  of  information : 

Number  of  deaths  from  unrestricted  coal 
burning  (pre- 1968)  In  power  plants  In  New 
York  alone :  several  thousand  per  year.  Num- 
ber of  American  miners  currently  disabled  by 
black  lung  disease:  50,000.  Compare  this  with 
the  number  of  reactor-related  fatalities  in 
the  power  Industry  since  nuclear  plants  went 
Into  operation :  None. 

There  are  no  major  technological  problems 
In  harnessing  the  conventional  types  of-en- 
ergy  listed  above.  Their  technical  feasibility 
has  been  demonstrated  and,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  oil  shale  recovery,  their 
economics  are  well  known.  The  obstacles 
are  entirely  legal.  Leases  to  explore  the  con- 
tinental shelves  and  oil  shale  lands  (almost 
all  of  which  are  owned  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment) can  be  granted  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, in  some  cases  without  congres- 
sional approval.  The  price  controls  on  gaso- 
line can  be  Ufted  by  Executive  Order. 

As  for  the  lengthy  environmental  Utlga- 
tions,  no  one  would  suggest  that  even  the 
most  paranoid  environmentalist  should 
be  deprived  of  his  right  to  due  process  also 
Implies  hearing  the  other  side.  If  environ- 
mental Impact  statements  v(rere  required  to 
be  accompanied  by  Impact  statements  on  the 
consequences  of  failure  to  realize  the  pro- 
posed project,  then  judges  and  juries  would 
have  to  rule  on  genuine  dilemmas  (which, 
after  all.  Is  their  job),  and  not  on  esoteric 
questions  of  biology  with  the  deck  always 
stacked   In   favor   of   the   status   quo. 

Looking  ahead  toward  the  "SOs  and  '906. 
the  energy  picture  is  shaping  up  in  ways  that 
beUe  the  myth  that  the  era  of  cheap  energy 
Is  over.  Not  only  can  it  be  made  cheap,  but  it 
can  be  made  clean  as  well. 

Among  the  many  alternatives  that  need 
long-term  research  and  development,  two 
now  appear  particularly  promising:  nuclear 
fusion  and  solar  energy.  But  whatever  alter- 
native is  considered,  there  is  a  tendency  com- 
mon to  all:  If  energy  Is  to  be  clean  and 
abundant,  it  must  be  converted  centrally  in 
large  facilities  for  distribution  to  the  in- 
dividual consumers.  Small-scale  conversion  is 
cumbersome.  Inefficient,  and  it  tends  to  be 
dirty  as  well. 

For  example,  solar  energy  harnessed  by 
Individual  houses  is  cumbersome,  wastes  a 
lot  of  space  (the  roof  and  attic  the  south 
wall,  plus  storage  facilities) ,  requires  main- 
tenance, and  it  will  not  provide  all  of  the 
energy  required  by  a  family  in  an  Indus- 
trialized country;  nor  does  it  come  cheap, 
since  the  house  must  be  designed  as  a  solar 
house  from  the  outset. 

Similarly,  domestic  windmills  and  other 
"low-impact"  technology  ("feudal"  technol- 
ogy would  perh^;>s  be  a  better  name)  re- 
qtUre  much  effort  for  very  little  power  out- 
put, and  they  soon  run  Into  problems  of 
space,  and  even  poUution  when  storage  fa- 
cilities are  considered. 

Large-scale  facilities  to  harness  wind,  tidal 
and  sea  wave  power  cannot,  as  simple  cal- 
culations show,  have  a  decisive  effect  as 
major  energy  sources  on  a  national  scale, 
though  individual  faculties  can  be  quite  im- 
pressive. 

Ceothermal  power  is  not  likely  to  be  one 
of  the  early  alternatives.  The  places  where 
natural  underground  steam  is  avaUable  are 
relatively  few.  and  utilizing  the  heat  deep 
in  the  earth  by  injecting  water  and  harness- 
ing the  existlnc,  steam  now  appears  further 
away  than  other  alternatives.  However,  there 
may  always  be  surprises,  and  geothermal 
energy  U  an  alternative  which,  unlike  wind 
and  tides,  can  eventually  provide  unlimited 
power. 

SOLAS    POWEk    LNSUrFlCISNT 

The  trouble  with  solar  energy  is  one  that 
is  not  always  appreciated:  Solar  power  is 
very  dilute  (about  one  kUowatt  per  square 
meter) .  and  to  harness  appreciable  amounts 
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of  power,  very  large  collecting 
needed.  Solar  farma  (which  would  g4 
steam  in  pipes  distributed  over  many 
miles) ,  solar  fumAces  (which  would 
rors  to  concentrate  sun  rays  In  boiler 
satellite  collectors  (which  would  tnftsmlt 
power  to  earth  by  very  short  radio  wav4  i)  all 
run  Into  the  problems  of  large  col  >etor 
areas,  and  while  there  Is  plenty  of  roo  i  for 
solar  farms  In  the  desert,  they  do  no<  rep- 
resent a  general  solution  for  areas  here 
land  Is  hard  to  come  by. 

There  Is,  however,  a  vast  area  al  eady 
collecting  solar  energy;  namely,  the  e  rth's 
ocearks.  The  temperature  dUTerence  be  ireen 
the  surface  and  the  deep  water  in  tr  [>lcal 
oceans  amounts  to  some  25*  C,  enoui  d  to 
run  turbines  using  a  working  fluid  w  th  a 
low  boiling  point  (ammonia,  for  exaq  F>le). 
The  electric  power  thus  generated  ould 
be  used  in  several  ways;  one  of  hem 
would  be  dlstlllatlcm  and  electrolysis  t^  pro- 
duce hydrogen  for  piping  or  shipping  i  >  the 
shore;  hydrogen  is  a  non-polluting  fue:  with 
high  beating  value. 

The  environmental  Impact  of  sucl  olT- 
shore  solar  sea  power  plans  would  be  :  ilnl- 
mal:  If  there  were  enough  of  them  td  meet 
the  demand  of  the  whole  world  at  pi  sent 
U.S.  consumption  rates  (a  demand  tha  will 
not  be  posed  for  a  very  long  time),  they 
would  do  no  more  than  lower  the  si  rfaoe 
temperature  of  tropical  oceans  by  less  than 
1«C. 

NOCLEAS  FUSION 

Probably  even  more  attractive  is  the  j  x>m- 
tee  of  nuclear  fusion,  which  releases  e  ergy 
by  fusing  two  nuclei  of  deuterium  li  to  a 
helium  nucleus.  Such  a  process  runs  oi  vir- 
tually unlimited  fuel,  for  deuterium,  al  Iso- 
tope of  hydrogen,  Is  amply  available  Trom 
sea  water.  Moreover,  fusion  produces  '  istly 
more  power  per  unit  amount  of  fuel,  «  id  it 
produces  less  radioactive  wastes.  In  ft  rt,  a 
process  Involving  the  fusion  of  boron  I  uclei 
(also  In  plentiful  supply),  which  wll 
rise  to  virtually  no  radioactivity  at  all, 
envisaged. 

Thermonuclear  fusion  is  the  proceis  by 
which  the  sun  releases  energy,  but  It  h( 
yet  been  achieved  In  the  laboratory, 
quires  neutrons  at  velocities  correspo  ding 
to  temperatures  of  20  million  degrees,  i  suf- 
ficient density  of  the  neutrons,  and 
talnlng  both  for  a  siilBclently  long  tii 
keep  the  reaction  going. 

It  is  this  combined  requirement 
has  not  yet  been  achieved,  though  the 
vidual  conditions  have  been  achieved  i 
arately.  This  is  usually  the  sign  of  beinj  dose 
to  a  breakthrough,  but  an  exact  fo  ecast 
cannot  be  made.  The  pessimists  predl< 
cess  for  the  end  of  this  century,  tl 
tlmlsts  talk  about  five  to  19  v«d».  VTi 
be  said  with  certainty  is  that  there 
no  fusion  at  all  If  It  is  starved  of  fund 

About  a   quarter   of   the   primary 
consumption  In  this  country  goes  for 
portation,  but  abundance  of  primary 
sources    does    not    automatically    gual 
satisfactory    means    of    transportatlo| 
present,  most  transportation  Is  poweij 
the  internal  combustion  engine,  whlc): 
low  efficiency  (20  per  cent  or  less).  Is II 
relies  on  fossil  fuels,  and  pollutes.  The 
ous  answer,  on  present  evidence.  Is  to^ 
transpoi^tlon   by  centrally  generat 
Uicity. 

For  mass  transportation  over  Inter 
distances,  the  problem  will  very  llkl 
solved  by  magnetic  levttatlon  or  eleetrtmag- 
netlc  flight  In  which  trains  float  abcire  an 
electromagnetic  gnide  track,  their  speeds  un- 
restricted by  the  mechanical  limitations  of 
■wheels.  The  advances  of  ntpercondu^lvlty 
have  made  the  powering  of  the  trafih  and 
track  feasible,  and  several  early  versKnoa  of 
such  trains  are  now  on  the  teat  tracks^  the 
United  States,  Prance,  Britain,  Oermamy  and 
Japan.  ^ 

But  mass  transportation  denies  a  mftn  the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

basic  virtue  of  a  car:  to  go  where  he  likes 
when  he  llkea.  Here,  too,  electric  power  Is 
almost  certainly  the  long-range  answer. 

Barring  a  major  breakthrough,  battery 
storage  will  not  give  a  car  the  range,  room, 
speed  and  acceleration  which  even  contem- 
porary drivers  require:  but  recent  advances 
In  plastic  materials  will  make  It  possible  to 
store  large  amounts  of  energy  In  "superfly- 
wheels"  spinning  In  vacuum  canisters  to 
drive  an  electric  generator.  Such  a  flywheel  is 
revved  up  by  electric  power  from  the  mains 
(at  home,  for  example)  and  can  power  a  car 
electrically  for  some  200  miles  of  driving;  U 
not  loaded,  the  flywheel  will  spin  for  many 
months.  A  btis  using  this  principle  (though 
still  with  a  metal  flywheel  and  a  range  of 
only  six  miles  t>etween  recuperation  points) 
will  be  tested  in  the  streets  of  San  Francisco 
within  two  years. 

AM   ECONOMIC   PROBLEM 

It  is  hoped  that  the  foregoing  discussion 
has  made  it  amply  clear  that  except  for  a 
temporary  bottleneck,  the  problem  of  clean 
and  abundant  energy  Is  not  technological,  or 
technological  only  to  a  minor  degree.  The  real 
problem  Is  economic  and  something  like  ideo- 
logical: The  basic  option  is  whether  to  make 
the  bottleneck  permanent  by  the  same  meth- 
ods that  made  it  appear  in  the  flrst  place,  or 
whether  to  go  forward  to  more  and  better 
technology  to  assure  abundant  supplies  of 
clean  energy;  and  whether  to  take  the  fast 
road  of  free  enterprise  or  the  road  into  the 
swamp  of  bureaucratic  regulation. 

The  choice  Is  easy  enough  for  those  who 
have  the  technical  background  and  the  nec- 
essary Infornuttlon;  but  that  includes  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  population,  and  both 
points  present  a  major  stumbling  block  a 
the  present  crossroads. 

LEAD   TIME 

It  takes  three  years  to  build  a  refinery 
and  five  years  to  build  a  power  plant;  but  It 
takes  15  years  to  become  a  competent  and  ex- 
perienced engineer.  Engineers  and  physicists 
will.  In  fact,  be  the  ultimate  bottleneck  In 
the  energy  shortage.  Yet  what  will  be  needed 
In  vanquiahing  the  energy  crisis  is  not  merely 
the  engineer  who  Is  a  competent  specialist 
in  a  narrow  field  of  energy  conversion:  to 
solve  energy  problems  as  they  are  now  shap- 
ing up,  be  will  have  to  understand  economics 
and  world  politics  as  well.  Perhape  more 
training  of  this  kind  would  have  seen  fewer 
politicians  who  thought  that  technology  and 
energy  production  could  be  legislated,  and 
fewer  engineers  who  were  blind  to  the  Ideo- 
logical raids  on  technology. 

In  the  climate  of  widespread  antitechnol- 
ogy  sentiment,  enrollment  in  engineering  and 
the  hard  sciences  has  been  steadily  declining 
at  most  American  universities  for  a  number 
of  years.  Technology,  like  business,  has  be- 
come a  dirty  word  in  the  eyes  of  a  part  of  the 
younger  generation. 

Engineering  schools,  which  even  In  the 
best  of  times  had  a  freshman  mortality  of 
as  much  as  50  per  cent,  have  an  inescapable 
tendency  to  lower  standards  In  the  face  of 
decreasing  demand  and  mounting  insufllclen- 
cy  of  high  school  preparation. 

It  has  always  been  easier  to  major  In  the 
memorization-oriented  subjects  demanding 
less  exact  thlnJcing  than  the  vertical  struc- 
tured sciences  such  as  physics  and  engineer- 
ing; but  today  some  of  the  drift  from  the 
hard  sciences  is  to  the  mysticism  of  the  va- 
rious Maharajah  of  Mumbo  Jumbo,  where 
the  lmprcs.<UonabIe  learn  to  relate,  to  find 
oiit  about  themselves,  to  be  aware,  and  to 
freak  out. 

ENCIKEER     SHORTAGE 

1084  Will  hopefully  not  be  the  year  of 
Newspeak  and  the  Memory  Hole;  but  It 
will  certainly  be  a  year  of  an  acute  shortage 
of  engineers  and  physicists. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  logi- 
cal course  of  moving  rapidly  toward  harness- 
ing som«  of  the  unbounded  energy  around 
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us   Ilea  In  the  misconceptions   dished   out 

dally,  weekly  and  monthly  by  the  informa- 
tion Industry,  which  appears  to  be  domi- 
nated by  men  of  identical  Ideological  out- 
look. This  manifests  itself  not  only  In  the 
misinformed  attacks  on  the  oil  companies, 
but  above  all  In  the  constant  harping  on 
the  theme  of  energy  conservation  as  a  self- 
serving  end  with  little  or  no  regard  to  the 
abimdance  of  potentially  hamessable  en- 
ergy. 

This  campaign  takes  many  forms.  The 
utterly  erroneous  postulate  that  more  tech- 
nology means  more  pollution  Is  constantly 
repeated  and  pounded  into  the  mind  of  the 
reader  and  TV  viewer.  The  blessings  of  do- 
ing without  the  energy  "obesity"  are  ex- 
pounded. Every  scrap  of  mislDformation  is 
used  to  bolster  the  anti-nuclear  crusade. 
Economic  growth  is  presented  as  a  disease. 

Guilt  complexes  for  using  too  much  energy 
are  fostered,  the  ImplicaUon  being  that  the 
energy  consumed  in  the  United  States  is 
somehow  stolen  from  less  fortunate  or  less 
powerful  countries.  The  country  is  re- 
proached for  not  having  listened  to  the 
doomsday  prophets'  triumphant  we-told- 
you-sos  are  reported  in  all  their  sick  ab- 
sui'dity. 

A  climate  or  helplessness  and  defeat  Is  be- 
ing created.  (  "Population  is  swelling,"  says 
an  editorial  by  Norman  Cousins.  "The  food 
supply  is  shrinking.  Oxygen  is  being  de- 
pleted. .  .  .  The  sky  has  become  an  open 
sewer.  The  conditions  of  life  on  this  planet 
are  running  down.") 

Above  all.  the  conservation  of  energy,  un- 
doubtedly necessary  In  the  present  tem- 
porary bottleneck,  is  being  presented  as  a 
new  patriotic  ethic  to  be  Instilled  In  all  citi- 
zens forevermore,  for  allegedly  we  have 
reached  the  bottom  of  a  once  plentiful  barrel, 
and  there  is  no  more  when  the  remainder  Is 
gone. 

Perhaps  nowhere  has  this  attitude  of  the 
Information  media  been  seen  more  clearly 
than  In  reporting  the  President's  energy  mes- 
sage. The  Items  on  conservation  and  waste 
were  blown  up  to  imply  that  this  was  the 
only  way  from  now  on  for  all  times,  but  the 
parts  referring  to  actions  safeguarding  the 
future  were  almost  totally  embargoed. 

For  example,  you  may  not  have  read  the 
following  passage  before : 

"We  can  take  heart  from  the  fact  that  we 
In  the  United  States  have  half  the  world's 
known  coal  reserves.  We  have  huge  untapped 
resources  of  natural  gas.  We  have  the  most 
advanced  nuclear  technology  known  to  man. 
We  have  oil  in  our  continental  shelves.  We 
have  oil  shale  out  in  the  western  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  we  have  some  of  the 
finest  technical  and  scientific  minds  In  the 
world.  In  short,  we  have  all  the  rtsonrces  we 
need  to  meet  the  great  challenge  before  us. 
Now  we  must  demonstrate  the  will  to  meet 
that  challenge." 


ECONOMY  IN  VOTER 
REGISTRATION 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OP  mif  NZSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19,  1974 

Ifr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Mtmicip*!  League  has  published 
tinder  Library  of  Congress  Catalog  No. 
73-85779,  a  short  booklet  entitled  "The 
Cost  of  Administering  American  Elec- 
tions," written  by  Prof.  Richard  G. 
Smolka  of  American  University.  The 
booklet  provides  an  excellent  review,  in 
simplified  form,  of  the  costs  of  adminis- 
tering registration  and  election  systems. 
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I  commend  it  to  all  Members,  par- 
ticularly if  the  House  should  take  up  the 
post  card  registration  bill.  HR  8053. 

Because  tiie  chapter  on  the  costs  of 
voter  registration  is  particularly  inter- 
esting, I  have  inserted  the  last  few  pages 
of  that  chapter  entitled  "CoiKlusJons." 

In  additl<xi,  under  the  chapter  headed 
•'Comparative  Costs  of  Elections,"  I  am 
inserting  a  paragraph  from  page  74.  en- 
titled "Voter  Registration." 

The  two  sections  noted  above  follow.  I 
hope  Members  will  find  them  interest- 
ing and  will  be  encouraged  to  read  the 
booldet  in  its  entirety. 

Excerpts  Fkom  "Tbe  Cost  op  Abministekinc 
AMxaiCAJt  Elections" 

COMCLUSIOirS 

Registration  costs  are  astronomically  high 
because  tbe  methods  are  inefficient  and  lU 
suited  to  tbe  requirements  of  the  task.  Typi- 
cally, in  large  and  medium-sized  jurisdic- 
tions thousands  of  voters  must  be  registered 
during  i>erlods  just  prior  to  the  elections. 
This  is  also  the  time  when  election  officials 
must  devote  the  greatest  anoount  of  time  to 
the  preparation  of  the  ballot  and  the  polimg 
places.  From  an  administrative  standpoint  it 
is  the  least  desirable  time  to  register  large 
numbers  of  voters.  The  process  has  become 
BO  cumbersome  that  most  states  must  close 
registration  a  minimum  of  30  days  prior  to 
an  election,  and  some  states  require  as  much 
OS  &0  days.  Even  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  In  Mcrston  v.  Letois  has  rec- 
ognized tbe  enormous  burden  ot  last-mlnute 
registration  on  the  election  process. 

In  addition  to  registration,  niost  states 
provide  for  purges  which  are  conducted  af- 
ter the  general  election  either  every  two  or 
four  years.  These  are  required  by  law  to  bring 
registration  lists  up  to  date  as  a  fraiMl  pre- 
vention device.  It  Is  presumed  that  persons 
who  have  not  voted  in  at  least  one  election 
during  tbe  prescribed  period  may  have 
moved. 

Courts  have  inter^vened  In  the  process  and 
prevented  easy  purges  by  mail.  The  Mlchi- 
Igan  supreme  court  in  overturning  a  mall 
purge  conducted  In  Detroit,  ruled  that  the 
failure  of  the  addressee  to  respond  to  the 
purge  notice  could  not  be  construed  as  evi- 
dence that  be  no  longer  lived  at  the  address 
Indicated.  Although  purge  practices  vary 
widely,  they  have  one  thing  in  oonunon — 
they  are  all  expensive. 

In  some  jurisdictions,  there  Is  a  canvass 
of  voters  to  verify  the  names  on  the  list  prior 
to  the  electidn.  Such  a  process  resulted  In 
the  deletion  ot  names  of  many  persons  who 
should  have  been  able  to  vote  in  1972  In  St. 
Louis. 

Even  with  purges  many  jurisdictions  find 
that  the  lists  are  still  out  of  date  and  that 
the  simplest  way  to  keep  them  accurate  Is  to 
Initiate  a  statewide  purge  ae  Kentucky  did 
In  1973.  Such  a  practice  Is  very  expensive. 
The  conversion  of  county  lists  to  a  statewide 
registration  list  in  Virginia  cost  over  $500,(N)0 
Without  the  requirement  of  reregistration. 

Registration  costs  can  be  drastically  re- 
duced if  the  activity  can  be  systematized. 
The  most  efficient  way  of  achieving  maxi- 
mum registration  with  minimum  effort  at  a 
low  cost  is  by  means  of  an  annual  personal 
canvass  supplemented  by  deputy  registrars. 
There  are  employees  of  the  election  board 
In  every  precinct  In  the  country.  These  pre- 
cinct judges  and  clerks  offer  a  pool  of  talent 
already  familiar  with  the  elections  process 
and  with  the  persons  whose  names  are  on 
the  list  with  which  they  work.  Many  of  these 
Officials  are  now  employed  in  systems  such 
as  the  prohibitively  expensive  New  York 
City  registration  process  which  lacks  the 
ef&ciency  of  the  canvass. 

Utilization  of  precinct  election  judges  as 
canvassing    teams    and    deputy    registrars 
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would  provide  a  built-in  protection  against 
fraud.  If  such  a  canvass  were  conducted  In 
January  or  February  of  each  election  year. 
It  would  permit  several  months  for  checks 
and  chaUenges  of  the  names  not  only  by 
precinct  ofBclals  of  tbe  political  parties  but 
also  by  party  and  public  oflcials.  Further, 
once  the  precinct  canvass  has  been  com- 
pleted, if  any  unusually  large  increase  al 
registration  occurs,  it  will  immediately  draw 
siisplcion  and  some  explanation  wUl  be  re- 
quired. "Deadwood"  would  be  effectively 
eliminated  from  registration  lists. 

A  list  compiled  as  early  as  January  or 
February,  however,  will  not  be  completely 
accurate  by  November.  There  must  be  an 
efficient  method  to  supplement  the  roster, 
delete  names  of  persons  who  have  moved, 
and  to  make  necessary  changes.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  notaries  public  are  considered 
officers  of  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  veri- 
fication of  the  signatures  of  individuals  on 
legal  documents.  If  precinct  judges  func- 
tioned in  a  similar  manner  and  were  per- 
mitted to  enroll  registrants  at  times  other 
than  tbe  annual  canvass,  then  the  prospec- 
tive voter  would  not  need  to  go  out  of  his 
neighborhood  to  register.  Further,  when  a 
new  resident  offers  to  register,  this  is  im- 
mediate notification  to  the  precinct  deputy 
rejristrar  that  the  registrant  at  the  former 
aflrtress  may  no  longer  live  here. 

Alternate  methods  of  supplementing  regis- 
tration by  canvass  are  also  available.  The 
Michigan  secretary  of  state  has  suggested 
that  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  serve 
as  such  an  agency  because  of  high  proportion 
of  persons  repoirting  changes  of  address  for 
drivers  license  or  auto  registration  purposes 
would  be  able  to  utilize  tbe  service  without 
making  additional  trips  to  other  public 
offices.  Tlie  system  used  in  Allegheny  County, 
Pennsylvania,  described  above.  Is  another 
alternr^tive. 

The  least  expensive  system  of  voter  regis- 
tration is  the  North  Dakota  method  which 
merely  requires  the  voter  to  identify  himself 
at  the  polls.  There  are  no  permanent  lists,  no 
changes  of  address,  no  purge  and  no  list  proc- 
essing. The  voUinteer  deputy  registrar  system 
Is  the  next  least  expensive.  If  every  com- 
munity were  able  to  recruit  as  high  a  pro- 
portion of  clvic-mlnded  citizens  as  Multno- 
mah County,  Oregon,  then  there  would  be 
little  cost  to  the  voter  registration  effort. 
Because  volunteers  account  for  over  90  per- 
cent of  all  registrations  in  the  county  the 
cost  per  registrant  is  less  than  5  cents. 

The  deputy  registrar  system  with  paid 
deputies  may  be  the  next  least  expensive 
provided  that  the  deputies  register  voters  in 
h^h  volume,  obtain  accurate  information, 
and  process  it  in  a  timely  mamier.  The  dep- 
uty registrar  system  can  operate  effectively 
for  about  25  cents  per  registrant  but  must  be 
supplemented  by  a  central  registration  office 
or  decentralized  offices  to  ensure  that  all 
citizens  of  the  jurisdiction  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  register.  Tbe  cost  of  the  entire  sys- 
tem depends  on  the  proportion  registered 
by  the  deputies  and  the  costs  of  operating 
the  Eupplementary  system.  The  more  usual 
costs  per  registrant  for  the  deputy  system 
would  range  between  35  cents  and  $1.00  or 
more. 

The  post  card  system  does  not  offer  the 
registrar  an  of^>ortunity  to  instruct  the 
prospective  voter  m  person.  Hence,  many 
cards  are  inoorrecUy  completed  and  tbe 
registrar  must  seek  out  the  voter  either  by 
telephone.  In  person  or  by  mall  to  obtain 
tbe  correct  information.  If  either  the  liame 
or  address  is  not  legible  or  if  the  address  Is 
incomplete.  It  may  take  considerable  time 
to  Identify  the  applicant.  Kentucky  expe- 
rience with  malled-ln  registration  forms  in- 
dicates that  about  one  in  four  is  inoomplete 
or  Incorrect.  A  clerk  can  process  about  four 
such  forms  an  hour.  On  this  baste,  the  net 
cost  of  post  card  registration  can  be  esti- 
mated to  be  about  a  minimum  of  50  cents  per 
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registrant.  This  estimate  is  based  on  very 
llnilted  experience,  however,  and  is  subject 
to  change  depending  onthe  simplicity  of  tbe 
form,  tiie  educational  level  of  tbe  prospective 
voter,  and  familiarity  of  the  voters  with  the 
particular  form. 

Central  office  registration  costs  vary  de- 
pending on  the  wage  scales  paid  rather  than 
the  work  to  be  peilormed.  A  minimum  esti- 
mate for  this  type  of  registration  is  25  cents 
and  the  costs  may  easily  exceed  $1.00  per 
registrant.  In  addition  it  is  the  least  con- 
venient and  tbe  lowest  volume  system  of 
registration. 

Although  tbe  canvass  method  may  appear 
at  first  sight  to  be  extremely  expensive,  com- 
parable to  conducting  a  national  census, 
nevertheless  it  does  produce  a  relatively  low- 
cost  voter  registration  list  because  it  operates 
at  maximum  efficiency  for  an  extremely  short 
period  of  time.  There  are  no  wasted  motions, 
no  haphazard  efforts  to  seek  out  registrants, 
no  difficult  and  time-consuming  purge 
processes,  and  no  repetitive  processing  of  in- 
active registrants,  all  of  which  add  to  the 
cost  of  election  administration.  Tbe  voter 
enumeration  ccmducted  early  in  an  election 
year  also  relieves  the  election  office  of  a  large 
volume  of  last  minute  registration,  freeing 
its  officers  to  devote  full  time  and  attention 
to  the  process  of  ballot  construction,  print- 
iiig  ballots  and  counting  the  vote. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  canvass  method 
of  voter  registration  should  cost  more  In  the 
United  States  than  the  70  cents  per  voter 
reported  by  Canada,  and  there  are  several 
reasons  why  it  shotild  coft  less. 

•  •  •  •  • 

VOTOl  KECISraATIOH 

E^conomy  ta  voter  registration  can  be 
achieved  m  the  same  manner  as  in  political 
campaigns.  Political  campaign  consultants 
sometimes  advise  candidates  that  time  and 
energy  can  be  used  most  efficiently  if  they 
"go  where  the  ducks  are."  Likewise,  it  is 
readily  apparent  from  illustrations  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  that  the  cost  of  voter 
registration  is  reduced  greatly  if  the  regis- 
trars go  where  the  potential  voters  are.  A 
systematic  door-to-door  canvass  which  com- 
bines voter  registration  and  purge  procedures 
provides  an  efficient,  economical  manner  of 
producing  an  accuirate  voting  list  with  maxi- 
mum security. 

Deputy  registrars,  mobile  registrations  and 
other  easy  opportunities  for  voters  to  register 
or  to  change  registrations  contribute  to  keep- 
ing lists  current  and  lowering  costs.  Other 
techniques  which  require  excessive  processing 
or  ineffective  use  of  manpower,  or  produce 
inaccurate  mformation,  will  be  time  consum- 
ing, produce  inaccurate  lists  and  contribute 
to  expensive  purge  processes. 


WHAT  IS  BUSINESS? 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF   VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  19.  1974 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  brief  but  pointed  editorial  on  the 
role  of  business  in  our  Nation  appeared 
in  the  March  issue  of  Nation's  Business. 

The  point  made  in  the  editorial — that 
business,  after  idl,  is  people — is  so  basic 
Uiat  I  think  all  of  us  need  to  be  r«ninded 
of  it  from  time  to  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  thsa  the  edi- 
torial, "What  Is  Business?"  be  printed  in 
the  Elxtcnsions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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What  Is  Bttsiness?     i 


The  energy  problem  has  brought  attacks 
not  Just  on  oil  companies  but  on  business  as 
a  whole.  Critics  demand  that  business  some- 
bow  be  punished.  T 

We  wonder  what  they  mean  by  '^luslness." 

All  the  businesses  we  know  are  owned  bf 
people — whether  by  one  guy.  a  few.  partners, 
or  thousands  of  stockholders.  ^ 

Businesses  buy  from  people,  too-r-some  big 
ones  buy  from  thousands  of  suppliers. 

Businesses  give  people  Jobs — a  tqtal  of  90.5 
million.  b 

And  businesses  serve  people— ^providing 
the  goods  and  services  all  212  miUion  of  us 
need  and  want.  | 

Whom  would  It  hurt  to  punish  business? 

ii 

a 


i 

REPRESENTATIVE  JACK  KE|IP  RE- 
PORTS TO  THE  PEOPLE  OI^WEST- 
ERN  NEW  YORK  ON  NEW  pEVEL- 
OPMENTS  IN  THE  REGULATION 
OP  WATER  LEVELS  ON  THE^REAT 
LAKES 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP! 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAf  VES 
Tuesday.  March  19,  1974] 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  l  igula- 
tion  of  the  water  levels  of  the  Oreat 
Lakes  is  a  matter  of  great  impc  tance 
to  the  people  of  western  New  Yor  ;.  It  is 
a  goal  to  which,  in  their  interest  I  am 
totally  committed. 

Why  Is  the  water  level  on  thes<  lakes 
important? 

Without  an  tulequate  water  leve  ,  nav- 
igation is  impeded  through  the  lakes 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  River  whic  ulti- 
mately empties  these  bodies  to  tl  e  sea, 
afrectlng  such  major  industrial  p<  rt8  as 
Buffalo. 

Without  an  adequate  waterf  level, 
power  generated  from  falling  wasr — to 
light  and  heat  our  homes  and  factoles — 
is  threatened.  T 

Without  an  adequate  water  level, 
water  quality  diminishes  as  a  stabl  level 
of  pollutants  is  mixed  with  a  dim  nish- 
ing  quantity  of  water. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  too 
much  water,  serious  flooding  may  occur 
along  the  shorelines  and  rivers  irhich 
either  empty  into  the  lakes  or  serve 
as  conduits  between  them. 

If  there  is  too  much  water,  sh(  reline 
erosion  damage — both  gradual  and  itorm 
created — also  increases,  destroyini  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  real  property  an  per- 
sonal possessions. 

If  Uiere  is  too  much  water,  poi  .  and 
marine  facilities— commercial,  m  inici- 
pal,  and  private — are  jeopai  lized, 
threatening  commerce  and  Jobs. 

Against  this  background,  one  ca  i  un- 
derstand more  fully  why  this  mat  «r  is 
of  extreme  concern  to  western  New 
Yorkers  and  their  elected  and  appi  Inted 
officials.  The  vitality  of  the  ecc  lomy 
along  the  shore  is  directly  affect  d  by 
water  levels  on  the  lakes.  In  few  ilaces 
is  this  more  true  than  in  the  couni  es  of 
Erie.  Niagara,  and  Chautauqua,  N  r.,  all 
bordering  on  Lake  Erie  or  the  N:  igara 
River  which  empties  it — over  the  alls — 
into  Lake  Ontario.  j 
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NEW    STT7DT    FINDS    REGUIJITION    OT    LAKE    EIIE 
MAT    BK    ECONOMICAIXT    rZASIBLK 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  and  to  the 
people  of  western  New  York,  a  finding  of 
the  International  Great  Lakes  Levels 
Board,  that  regulation  of  Lake  Erie  may 
be  economically  feasible. 

The  300-page  report,  released  on  Feb- 
ruary 26  by  the  Board,  under  the  aegis 
of  its  parent  body,  the  International 
Joint  Commission,  embodies  the  findings 
and  conclusions  of  several  hundred  en- 
gineers and  scientists  from  both  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  report, 
under  preparation  since  the  Board's  ap- 
pointment in  1965,  used  the  most  up-to- 
date  technology  and  all  available  infor- 
mation from  both  countries. 

This  report  is  also  commendable  be- 
cause it  reflects  a  well-reasoned  balance 
between  economic  development  on  one 
hand  smd  environmental  protection  on 
the  other.  The  report  shows  that  we  can 
have  technological  progress,  even  in- 
volving substantial  construction,  and  yet 
take  into  full  account  all  reasonable,  po- 
tentially adverse  environmental  impacts. 
I  commend  the  Board  and  Commission 
for  insuring  this  balance  in  the  report. 

SPECinC    FINDINGS    ON    LAKE    ERIE 

This  is  truly  one  of  those  c£ises  of, 
"First  the  good  news;  then  the  bad  news." 

First  the  good  news:  The  study  flnds 
that  "two  preliminary  plans  for  the  com- 
bined regulation  of  Lakes  Superior,  Erie 
and  Ontario  exhibit  favorable  benefit- 
cost  ratios."  Now  the  bad  news:  The 
study  also  flnds  that  "further  study  is 
needed  of  the  alternatives  for  regulating 
Lake  Erie." 

I  am  a  patient  man.  I  know  that  ade- 
quate study  is  essential  in  order  to  insure 
the  worth  of  projects  to  be  built  with 
the  taxpayers'  dollars.  It  is  better  to 
know  all  the  facts  than  to  construct  a 
project  on  incomplete  information,  only 
to  have  its  piupose  frustrated  when  it 
fails  to  meet  its  objective. 

But,  how  long  must  we  wait? 

The  study  just  released  has  been 
underway  since  1965 — a  full  9  years.  I 
am  not  criticizing  the  Commission  or  the 
Board  of  their  staffs — they  have  done  fine 
jobs — but  I  am  saying  to  all  those  in  key 
leadership  positions  to  effect  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Parliament 
of  Canada  that  every  day,  every  month, 
every  year  of  delay  is  costing  the  people 
of  the  Lakes'  areas  a  share  of  our  Na- 
tions' joint  and  several  posterities. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  a  port  captain  who 
sees  his  commerce  declining,  or  a  land- 
owner who  sees  his  property  being 
gradually  washed  away,  or  a  labor  man 
about  to  be  laid  off,  that  we  must  have 
still  yet  another  study.  This  is  partic- 
ularly true  when  the  water  level  has 
been  as  high  as  it  has  in  Lake  Erie  over 
the  past  few  years.  I  think  everyone  can 
imderstand  that. 

What,  then,  has  the  Board  recom- 
mended? 

The  Board  has  developed  and  evalu- 
ated plans  for  the  coordinated  regula- 
tions of  the  three  lakes — Superior,  Erie, 
and  Ontario — imder  three  alternative 
approaches.  For  the  purpose  of  these 
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plans,  Superlor-Erle-Ontarlo  have  the 
acronym  "SEO". 

All  of  these  alternative  plans  would 
employ  the  existing  regulatory  works  for 
Lakes  Superior  and  Ontario,  preserving 
the  existing  criteria  and  other  require- 
ments governing  the  Commission's 
Orders  of  Approval  governing  the  regula  • 
tion  of  Lake  Ontario. 

These  three  alternative  plans  are  as 
follows : 

Plan  SEO-33.  This  plan  would  regulate 
Lake  Erie  with  channel  enlargement  and 
control  works  In  the  upper  Niagara 
River,  based  upon  the  principle  of 
balancing  storage  in  all  the  lakes. 

Plan  SEO-901.  This  plan  would  per- 
manently lower  the  mean  level  of  Lake 
Erie  by  channel  enlargement  in  the  up- 
per Niagara  River  and  employ  a  related 
plan— SO-901— for  the  regulation  of 
Lakes  Superior  and  Ontario. 

Plan  SEO-42P.  This  plan  would  em- 
ploy the  Black  Rock  Canal  to  increase 
Lake  Erie  outflows  during  periods  of 
above-average  supply,  regulate  Lake  Su- 
perior in  accordance  with  plan  SO-901, 
and  use  a  modified  Plan  1958-D  rule 
curve  for  the  regulation  of  Lake  Ontario. 

SEO-33  and  SEO-42P  are  both  trial 
plans;  they  have  not  been  sufficiently 
refined.  SEO-901,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
essentially  a  refined  plan  in  that  one  can 
estimate  with  some  precision  the  effects 
of  lowering  the  mean  level  of  Lake  Erie 
by  a  certain  amount,  and  the  amount  of 
lowering  was  determined  so  that  the 
minimum  level  of  the  lake  would  not  be 
changed  from  natural  conditions. 

As  to  the  economic  feasibility  of  SEO- 
901,  it  would  provide  annual  benefits  of 
almost  $6.4  million  at  an  annual  cost 
of  only  $169,000,  giving  thereby  a  bene- 
fit-cost ratio  of  a  most  healthy  37:6.  The 
incremental  benefit-cost  ratio  of  this 
plan  is  even  better — 40:3. 

The  Board's  principal  concern  in  the 
use  of  these  figures,  it  points  out,  is  the 
concept  of  enduring  shore  property  bene- 
fits from  permanently  lowering  the  lake 
levels;  they  think  this  to  be  "highly  sus- 
pect." There  could  also  be  a  detrimental 
effect  on  wetlands  around  the  lake  area. 
Plus,  the  future  level  of  the  lake  might 
be  permanently  lowered.  This  is,  under- 
standably, why  additional  study  is 
needed. 

STABILIZATION     OF     LAKE     LEVELS     MUST     BE     A 
"MUST"    PROJECT 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  stabilization  of  the 
water  levels  of  the  lakes  is  essential. 

It  must  become  even  more  of  a  priority 
project  within  both  our  Government  and 
that  of  our  Canadian  neighbor. 

It  is  a  matter  on  which  we  must  show 
movement  towsu-d  construction  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 


CUBA 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OP    VIRCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  19,  1974 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Columnist  Richard  Wilson,  in  the 
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Washington  Star-News  of  February  9, 
made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  cur- 
rent debate  about  "normalizing"  rela- 
tions with  the  Castro  regime  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Wilson  wrote  that  if  there  is  to  be 
movement  toward  more  normal  relatiois 
between  the  United  States  and  Cuba, 
there  must  be  assurances  that  the  Castro 
government  will  not  "offend  the  interests 
of  the  United  States,  nor  the  security  of 
the  hemisphere." 

He  also  pointed  out  that  the  reported 
recent  espousal  of  "normalization"  by 
Soviet  Premier  Brezhnev  no  doubt  reflects 
a  reassessment  of  their  own  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  Russian  leaders.  Com- 
munism. Wilson  said,  "has  not  prospered 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere." 

If  we  are  to  establish  better  relations 
with  Castro's  Cuba,  let  it  be  on  a  realistic 
basis,  and  let  the  United  States  keep  its 
own  interests  paramount. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
umn. "What  Would  Fidel  Castro  Prom- 
ise?" be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cor». 
as  follows: 

What  Woin.D  PnwL  Castro  Promise? 
(By  Richard  WUson) 

When  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  espouses  an 
iBternattonal  cause  it  can  fairly  be  con- 
cluded to  have  an  import&nt  «iomestic  po- 
Utlcal  content.  This  is  oertatnly  the  case 
with  Senator  Kennedy's  advocacy  <rf  "nor- 
■uUizlng"  U.S.  relations  with  Fidel  Castro. 

The  Issue  is  a  oomplex  and  serious  <me 
which  cannot  be  settled  on  the  basis  of  catch 
phrases  that  "surely  an  administration  that 
is  willing  to  travel  9,000  miles  to  Improve 
relations  with  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
should  be  willing  to  span  the  90  mUes  to  the 
Republic  of  Cuba  ten  the  same  pvirpose." 

The  issues  involved  are  so  different  as  to 
make  any  such  comparison  irrelevant. 
Furthermore  a  sharp  dtvtelon  of  opinion  may 
be  expected  to  take  the  place  of  the  universal 
approval  of  President  Nixon's  initiative  In 
China. 

According  to  one  version,  why  not  embrace 
Fidel  Castro,  let  bygones  be  bygones,  promote 
tte  good  wlU  of  Latin  America  and  detente 
with  Russia?  But,  according  to  an  opposite 
version,  why  help  a  bearded  buffoon  who  is 
hung  around  Moscow's  neck  as  a  living  sym- 
bol of  communism's  failure  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere? 

Botb  versions  are  parodies  of  the  avail- 
able alternatives,  but  they  serve  to  Uluslxate 
the  heat  that  may  enter  into  this  argument 
betere  Preelden.  Nixon  and  Secretary 
Kissinger  respond  to  the  open  overtimes  of 
the  Moscow  and  Havana  governments. 

The  present  phase  began  early  In  January 
when  the  Cuban  ambassador  in  Mexico  said 
for  publication  that  "Gusmtanamo  isn't  im- 
portant to  us  now"  and  that  Havana  Is  ready 
to  discuss  normalizing  relations  as  soon  as 
Washington  lifts  ite  12-year  economic  block- 
ade of  Cuba.  Previously  Castro  insisted  the 
United  States  must  give  up  the  naval  base 
at  Guantanamo  before  relations  could  be 
normal  Ized. 

Concurrently,  the  Peron  government  la 
Argentina  broke  with  American  policy,  re- 
sumed diplomatic  relations  and  advanced  a 
credit  of  taoo  million  for  the  purchase  of 
Argentine  products,  including  automobUes 
manufactured  by  a  subsidiary  of  Ford  Motor 
Co. 

Argentine  Ford  is  reported  negotiating  for 
the  sale  ol  1,500  cars  and  1,000  heavy  trucks 
but  is  caught  In  the  middle  between  Per<m's 
virtual  orders  to  do  ao  and  American  prohibi- 
tions against  It  unleaB  the  embargo  is  modil- 
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fled.  Pressure  Is  on  to  open  the  car  market 
to  Cuba  once  agato. 

Now  Soviet  Chairman  Leonid  Brezhnev  is 
reliably  reported  to  have  reasoned  with 
Castro,  and  Foreign  Secretary  Andrei 
Gromyko  came  to  Washington  to  open  the 
way  toward  normallBation  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  Kissinger. 

But  this  is  no  sentimental  question,  no 
worthy  liberal  cause  in  the  terms  stated  by 
Senator  Kennedy,  and  not  really  anything 
that  will  promote  detente  unless  there  are 
some  hard  practical  reasons  why  the  United 
States  should  help  Moscow  share  a  burden 
which  has  cost  it  t-S  biUion.  Not  only  that. 
Coimmmism  has  not  prospered  In  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  and  Is  a  much  poorer  Invest- 
ment than  when  Nlkita  Khrushchev  backed 
down  from  maintaining  a  nuclear  base  to 
Cuba. 

What  recompense  will  there  be  for  the  $2 
billion  and  more  of  American  property  seized 
by  Castro?  WTiat  guarantees  of  the  personal 
liberty  of  Cubans  and  the  right  to  return  in 
safety  of  the  thousands  of  refugees  who 
wish  to  do  so?  What  commitments  against 
the  export  of  revolution  which,  however 
farcical,  is  not  an  abandoned  goal?  What 
benefits  from  cultmral  exchange  If  they 
merely  mask  and  condone  the  Havana  repres- 
sion? What  sure  sign  that  we  are  not  closing 
tiie  prison  doors  forever  on  those  who  pray 
lor  liberty  In  Cuba?  These  are  questions 
which  often  occur  to  the  liberal  mind,  as 
they  must  have  to  Senator  Kennedy  but  he 
did  not  mention  them  when  he  advocated 
that  we  should  abandon  the  boycott,  restore 
commercial  air  service,  and  encourage  the 
•free  "  exchange  of  Ideas  and  people.  Free? 
Ulte  with  Solzhenitsyn  In  Russia?  And,  is  the 
restored  air  service  to  carry  Cubans  both 
ways? 

These  are  among  the  practical  questions, 
but  they  are  aside  from  the  broader  general- 
ity of  Russia's  motives.  Russia  would  like  to 
share  the  cost  of  a  bad  Investment,  cut  its 
losses  and  maybe  salvage  a  little  profit.  Rus- 
sia's approach  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  is 
being  softened,  as  it  was  in  Africa,  and  that 
is  aU  to  the  good. 

But  if  that  Is  the  case.  In  view  of  the 
drastic  events  of  scarcely  a  decade  ago,  then 
firm  assurances  must  be  found  that  Russia's 
client,  the  hard-to-manage  Castro,  shall  con- 
duct a  government  which  does  not  offend  the 
interests  of  the  United  States,  nor  the  secu- 
rity of  the  hemisphere. 


WHO'S  RUNNING  DETROIT? 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19.  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imioniza- 
tion  of  city  employees  has  brought  about 
some  sad  days  for  our  Nation's  once 
proud  big  cities.  San  Francisco  was  the 
most  recent  victim,  and  who  can  fcu^get 
when  all  of  New  York  City's  bridges  were 
locked  open.  Recently,  the  mayor  of  De- 
troit had  to  yield  to  the  threat  of  a 
strike  by  the  city  garbage  collectors,  who 
are  under  the  Teamsters,  rather  than 
assist  in  an  area  grape  sales  boycott 
by  Ceasar  Chavez.  I  do  not  agree  with 
what  Mr.  Chavez  is  trying  to  do,  but  the 
speed  with  which  the  threat  of  this  strike 
made  the  mayor  buckle  under,  raises  the 
question:  Who  is  running  Detroit?  The 
article,  as  printed  in  the  Detroit  Free 
Pi«fl6,  March  9.  1974.  follows: 
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YoTTNc  Yields  to  Teamsters  or  Chaves 
(By  Peter  Benjaminson) 

Mayor  Yoimg  yielded  to  Teamster  pres- 
sure Friday  and  agreed  to  refuse  aid  to  a 
Detroit  area  grape  sales  boycott  backed  by 
United  Farm  Workers  leader  Caesar  Chavez. 

Local  Teamster  representatives  had  indi- 
cated to  Young  that  the  men  who  drive  De- 
troit's garbage  trucks  might  walk  off  the 
Job  next  month  If  the  mayor  aided  Chavez 
by  proclaiming  a  Grape  Boycott  Day. 

Chavez'  union  is  battling  the  Teamsters  to 
California  for  the  right  to  represent  that 
state's  farm  workers. 

The  request  for  support  from  C'aavez  and 
the  Teamsters'  reaction  to  that  request  put 
Young  in  a  political  bind  because  both 
Chavez  and  the  Teamsters  supported  him  in 
his  campaign   for  mayor   last   year. 

A  spokesman  for  Young  said  Friday  the 
mayor  feels  he  "can't  subject  the  people  of 
Detroit  to  the  threat  of  a  garbage  strike." 

The  spokesman  said  that  although  Young 
sympathizes  with  Chavez'  goals  on  behalf  of 
the  mostly  Latino  farm  workers,  the  mayor 
doesn't  want  to  take  sides  in  a  union  battle 
and  has  political  obligations  to  both  sides  to 
the  dilute. 

A  walkout  by  garbage  truck  drivers  next 
month  would  come  at  a  particularly  bad 
time  for  the  city. 

The  weather  is  likely  to  be  wanner  and 
any  garbage  left  uncollected  would  rot  quick- 
ly. Also,  the  Teamsters  labor  contract  with 
the  city  is  expiring  and  a  walkout  might  well 
exacerbate  any  attempts  to  negotiate  a  new 
contract  without  a  strike. 

Young's  spokesman  said  that  the  mayor 
"a{H>i'eciates  his  friendship  with  Chavez  and 
If  there  was  some  way  to  work  out  an  ac- 
coounodation  he  would  be  glad  to  do  it." 

Reacting  to  Young's  decision,  a  spokesman 
for  Chavez'  grape -boycott  effort  charged  Fri- 
day that  "the  Teamsters  are  holding  up  lor 
ransom  the  million  and  a  half  pe<vle  who  pay 
taxes  in  Detroit  to  have  their  ^irbage  col- 
lected."   

The  ^okesman,  Sam  Baca,  went  on  to 
charge  that  "by  succumbing  to  this  type  of 
coercion,  the  mayor  is  setttog  a  dangerous 
precedent.  WlU  the  people  of  Detroit  be 
threatened  with  the  denial  of  a  service  for 
which  they  pay  taxes  every  time  the  elected 
officials  of  this  city  make  a  decision  the 
Teamsters  do  not  approve?" 

Yovmg's  ^okesman.  Bob  Popa,  said  be  did 
not  consider  the  Teamsters  strike  talk  a 
threat  "because  they  were  Just  offering  the 
strike  as  a  possibility.  They  werent  holding 
a  gun  to  our  heads." 

But  Baca  said  the  Teamster  action  was  "an 
example  of  the  strong-arm  manner  which  we 
have  come  to  expect  from  the  Teamsters 
Union,"  which  he  called  "mthlesa  and 
brutal"  to  its  California  organizing  effort. 


NEW  OIL  DISCOVERIES  DEPEND  ON 
DOMESTIC  FAIR  PRICING 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19,  1974 
Mr.  COtXINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 

America  continues  to  ride  on  the  border- 
line of  an  energy  crisis.  Even  with  Arab 
oil,  we  are  slipping  backwards  in  our 
energy  economics.  In  the  United  States, 
we  can  find  and  produce  oil  for  $10  a 
barrel.  The  Arabs  demand  and  get  $15  a 
barrel  for  their  oil.  The  obvious  solution 
is  to  produce  more  domestically  so  we 
can  save  money  and  save  foreign  ex- 
change. 
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The  Dallas  Morning  News  oni  March 
10  had  an  enlightening  editorial  jn  this 
subject.  They  quoted  a  prominen  Dallas 
oil  man,  Cary  M.  Maguire,  who  i  >ld  the 
Senate  Cooimittee  4  years  ago  at  tut  the 
impending  shortage.  Read  the  Ne  vs  edi- 
torial and  let  us  provide  oil  incentives  for 
more  production. 

NoNPnoGREss  Report 
The   only   meanlngf\U    energy    ledslt^tlon 

Hill  to 
the  President's  desk  was  the  emerg^cy  en- 

to  be 


ergy   bill,   no   achievement   of   whlct 
proud.  Mr.  Nixon  announced,  even  be  sre  the 


bin  reached  him,  that  he  would  veto 


And  very  properly  so,  since  the  bl  I's  dls 


t. 


of  oil 
forces 


tlngulshlng  feature  was  Us  rollback 
prices  from  the  level  that  free  marke 
have  carried  them  to — something  lik     $10  a 
barrel — to  a  level   more  popular  w^b   the 
voting  public. 

Plain  evidence,  here,  of  Just  how  Aiallow 
runs  Congress'  concern  with  maklJ  g  the 
U.S.  self-sufficient  In  energy. 

How  much  oil  would  a  price  rollbai  t  pro- 
duce? Nary  a  gallon.  Oiven  the  $  10,000 
cost  of  a  4,000-  to  5,000-foot  well  t]  at  six 
months  ago  could  have  been  drill  d  for 
$76,000 — this  Is  thanks  to  shortages  a  id  In- 
flation— the  oilman  needs  higher  price  i  If  be 
Is  to  drUl  for  oU. 

And  yet  Congress  appears  to  belles  i  that 
finding  energy  Is  as  cheap  and  as  aut  matlc 
as  flipping  on  a  light  switch. 

To  find  oil,  to  produce  nuclear  ene  gy,  to 
harness  the  sun's  rays  requires  no'  only 
huge  sums  of  capital  but  a  lot  of  whai  busi- 
nessmen call  "lead  time."  Tou  do  no  snap 
your  fingers  and  magically  discover  i  II  the 
oil  you  need.  Tou  settle  on  a  drllUn  pro- 
gram; you  select  sites,  you  budget  the  i  oney, 
you  plan  refinery  and  transportation  facili- 
ties 

It  is  as  Dallas'  Cary  M.  Maguire,  ad  inde- 
pendent oilman,  told  Sen.  Jackson's  sv  >com 
mlttee  on  minerals,  materials  and  fuel  i  back 
In  November,  1969,  when  testifying  i 
supplies 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Maguire,  "alfliougb 
there  Is  instant  coffee,  there  Is  no  I  tstant 
supply  of  gas.  We  beg  the  committee 
something  to  correct  the  situation  no' 
I  mean  now,  not  three  years  from  ncftr, 

WeU,  the  three  years  passed,  and  n(  i  even 
by  then  had  Congress  acted.  Yet  as  \  tgulre 
also  told  the  committee,  the  average  g  s  dls 
covery  takes  a  lead  time  of  6.4  years, 

And  so  three  years  of  that  6.4-yeift'  lead 
time  have  been  wasted.  Even  If  tomori  >w  w» 
raised  prices  high  enough  to  stimulate 
ing.  It  would  be  half  a  dozen  years,  11 
before  we  had  enough  gas  to  go  aroun< 
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HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

or  SOTTTH   DAKOTA 
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Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  abou 
time  every  spring  in  South  Dakota, 
and  other  events  that  command 
headlines  are  crowded  off  the  front 
by  State  basketball  competition, 
the  "streaks"  that  are  notorious  thrJagh- 
out  other  parts  of  the  Nation  take  i 
ferent  form  in  South  Dakota.  The:  b 
pay  more  attention  to  scoring  strea|s 
the  basketball  court,  and,  also 
to  the  natimial  norm  in  these  thine 
let  the  little  guys  have  their  go  at 
streaks,  too. 


dif- 

we 

on 
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we 
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Steve  Brown,  of  Hamlin  County,  was 
this  year's  big  streaker  with  50  points  in 
one  game.  I  want  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  bit  of  his  achievement. 

The  article  follows : 

BaowN  Hits  50 
(By  Dave  Jurgens) 

By  this  time  of  the  basketball  season,  the 
adjectives  have  been  used  and  reused  so 
much  they  become  old  hat. 

So  what  do  you  do  when  a  player  like 
Steve  Brown  comes  along?  Dig  up  some  new 
ones  or  rework  the  old  ones. 

In  record-shattering  fashion,  Brown  led 
Hamlin  past  Salem  80-68  in  semifinal  action 
at  the  Arena  Friday  night  and  sent  the 
Chargers  Into  Saturday's  finals  of  the  state 
Class  B  tournament  against  Parker. 

Brown  busted  the  tournament  scoring  rec- 
ord for  a  semifinal  game  with  his  50-polnt 
outburst.  The  old  mark  of  40  was  set  by  Stan 
Uhlir  of  Kadoka  In  1951. 

The  5-10  sharpshooter,  an  11-man  all  state 
quarterback  pick  last  fall  In  football,  also 
took  a  giant  stride  toward  the  tournament 
scoring  mark  of  103  set  by  Tripp's  Mike  PYler 
In  1967. 

Brown  has  83  In  two  games. 

He  helped  Dick  Bayslnger's  Chargers  hold 
the  lead  at  all  stops  Friday  as  he  scored  10 
points  In  the  first  frame,  12  In  the  second, 
II  in  the  third  and  17  in  the  last  eight 
minutes. 

He  was  true  on  18  of  40  tries  from  the  field 
and  connected  14  of  16  times  from  the  free 
throw  line. 

Four  Cubs,  Kevin  Weber,  Raulie  Weber, 
Norm  Peterson  and  Steve  Norberg,  had 
chances  to  try  their  own  personal  defensive 
tactics  on  him. 

Peterson  fouled  out  and  Norberg  had  four 
fouls  for  the  night. 

Brown's  second -half  heroics  Included  scor- 
ing all  but  nine  of  the  Chargers'  points  in 
tb«  last  16  minutes. 

His  fourth-quarter  output  matched  that 
of  Duane  Knebel's  Cubs. 

Hamlin's  10-polnt  halftlme  lead  stretched 
to  14.  53-39.  In  the  early  going  of  the  third 
period  before  the  Region  5  champs  battled 
back  to  within  nine  at  the  quarter's  end. 

Brown  scored  Hamlin's  initial  nine  fourth- 
frame  points  whUe  Salem  was  scoring  four. 
Then  Kevin  Weber,  Norberg  and  Raulie 
Weber,  hit  fielders  for  the  Cubs,  who  meet 
Brltton  in  the  third-place  game  tonight  at  7, 
and  Norberg  added  a  pair  of  charities  to  cut 
the  score  to  69-63. 

Bruce  Wadsworth  hit  a  free  toss  and  Brown 
added  six  straight  from  the  free  stripe  to  Ice 
the  game  for  the  Chargers. 

Harley  Tetzlaff  scored  off  a  Brown  assist 
late  In  the  game  and  Brown  closed  out  the 
Charger  scoring  with  two  more  glfters. 


BAN  THE  HANDGUN— XXXm 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19.  1974 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  two 
newspaper  articles  reproduced  below 
from  the  March  13  edition  of  the  New 
York  Post  and  the  March  12  edition  of 
the  Wasiiington  Post,  respectively,  dem- 
onstrate an  extremely  alarming  pattern. 
In  each  instance,  a  gunman,  caught  In 
the  act  by  policemen,  has  chosen  to  shoot 
it  out  rather  than  surrender  peacefully. 
Cornered  criminals,  armed  with  deadly 
handguns,  pose  a  tragic  menace  to  our 
Nation's  peace  oCBcsrs.  How  many  more 
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policemen  must  be  shot  in  the  line  of 
duty  before  the  Congress  finally  enacts 
meaningful  gun  control  legislation? 

The  articles  follow: 

Secokd  Man  Sought  in  Cop's  Slaying 

A  nationwide  alarm  was  out  today  for  a 
man  sought  for  questioning  In  the  murder 
of  a  policeman  during  a  Queens  holdup 
Saturday. 

Police  Issued  the  alert  yesterday  for  Mar- 
tin Settles,  22. 

Officer  Timothy  Hurley,  32,  was  shot  out- 
side a  Jamaica  bar  when  he  tried  to  halt  flee- 
ing robbers.  He  was  the  first  policeman  kUled 
In  the  line  of  duty  this  year. 

Osborne  (Sonny)  Boalds,  36,  was  arrested 
four  hours  later  In  an  apartment  near  the  bar 
in  connection  with  the  shooting. 

Boalds  had  bullet  wounds  in  the  thigh  and 
shoulder  which  police  said  were  received  in 
the  exchange  of  shots  with  Hurley  and  his 
partner,  WlUlam  Cutter. 

Police  Assaulted,  Man  Wounoeo 
A  26-year-old  Washington  man  was  listed 
In  fair  condition  at  D.C.  General  Hospital 
yesterday  after  being  shot  by  police  officers 
who  he  allegedly  threatened  virlth  a  pool  cue 
and  fired  at  with  a  gun,  D.C.  police  reported. 
According  to  the  report,  the  exchange  of 
gunfire  occurred  after  the  man,  who  was 
Identified  as  Terry  L.  Burbln  of  1246  WUey 
St.  NE,  threatened  customers  In  Dixie's  Pool 
Hall,  1342  H  St.  NE,  with  a  gun.  Police  re- 
sponding to  the  call  chased  the  suspect  down 
an  alley,  where  he  hid  behind  a  parked  car. 
pulled  a  gun,  and  opened  Are,  police  said. 
Pour  police  officers  were  in  pursuit  and  those 
who  actually  hit  the  suspect  could  not  be  de- 
termined, according  to  police. 

Burbln.  shot  In  both  legs  and  In  his  left 
side,  has  been  charged  with  assault  with  a 
deadly  weapon. 


YANKEE  INGENUITY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19,  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  is  still  stumbling  along  in  an 
attempt  to  work  out  energy  legislation. 
Some  practical  grassroots  thinking  might 
be  in  order. 

I  believe  that  the  editorial  from  the 
March  9  edition  of  the  Press  Publications, 
serving  West  Cook  County  and  DuPage 
County,  HI.,  which  I  will  insert  following 
my  remarks,  is  the  kind  of  practical 
grassroots  thinking  that  should  be  more 
evident  in  the  Congress. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Yankee  Ingenuttt 

The  United  States  Government  with  Its 
constant  meddling  in  the  mercantile  affairs 
of  the  country  Is  Ignoring  and  degrading 
one  of  the  greatest  traits  of  the  people.  This 
trait  is  commonly  called  "Yankee  Ingenuity." 

The  American  citizen  has  always  survived. 
Through  thick  and  thin,  good  times  and 
bad  the  American  Citizen  has  always  man- 
aged to  cope  with  the  problem  and  make  the 
necessary  adjustments  without  the  inter- 
ference of  a  benevolent  government  bu- 
reaucracy. 

So  what  If  food  Is  scarce  and  costly — we 
are  all  too  fat  anyway.  So  what  If  gas  Is 
short  and  expensive — we  have  always  found 
a  way  before  and  we  will  again. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  more  you  tax 
business  the  higher  go  the  prices  and  the 
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average  citizen  winds  up  paying  the  bUl 
anyway. 

Allocation  (which  is  rationing  spelled  in 
Washlngtonian)  Is  unfair  and  administra- 
tively impossible. 

Instead  of  xislng  Yankee  Ingenuity  to  find 
ways  to  get  the  Job  done  with  less  of  the 
scarce  commodities  the  citizens  are  using 
the  Ingenuity  to  find  ways  around  the  bu- 
reaucratic rules.  What  a  waste  of  effort. 

If  the  government  was  to  take  Its  fingers 
out  of  the  gasoline  stew  and  gasoline  socured 
to  $1  a  gallon,  how  long  would  It  take  an 
Ingenious  Yankee  to  create  a  gasless  car- 
riage? 

Major  oil  companies  do  not  want  gasoline 
to  seU  at  $1  a  gaUon  because  they  know  that 
as  soon  as  they  price  themselves  above  what 
the  market  will  bear  the  citizens  will  find  a 
substitute  and  put  them  slam  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

It  Is  only  by  a  combined  effort  on  the  part 
of  oU  and  government  to  keep  the  price  as 
high  as  possible  within  reason  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  the  people's  attention  fo- 
cused on  this  one  problem  that  they  can 
keep  Yankee  Ingenuity  from  making  their 
very  existence  unessential. 

It  would  do  us  all  well  to  remember  that 
there  was  a  lot  of  bureaucratic  hot  air  over 
protecting  the  whale  herds  to  conserve  the 
source  of  supply  of  whale  oil  and  blubber 
and  that  a  lot  more  bureaucratic  hot  air  was 
spUled  over  the  shortage  of  hay  to  feed  the 
ever  growing  number  of  horses  In  the  na- 
tion at  the  t\im  of  the  century. 
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Whereas,  Ougllelmo  Marconi  was  awarded 
the  1909  Nobel  Prize  In  Physics  In  recogni- 
tion of  his  discovery,  and 

Whereas,  Ougllelmo  Marconi's  discovery 
was  the  forerunner  of  moet  of  the  revolu- 
tionary twentieth  century  Innovations  In 
communications,  benefiting  people  In 
America  and  all  over  the  world,  and 

Whereas,  the  site  of  the  birth  of  the 
American  Wireless  Is  located  on  Fire  Island 
Avenue  Extension  and  Virginia  Road  In  the 
Village  of  Babylon,  Suffolk  County,  and 

Whereas,  there  are  many  people  In  Suf- 
folk County  of  ItalUn  heritage  Including 
some  on  this  legislature  who  would  appre- 
ciate this  honor  being  bestowed  on  one  of 
their  own;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  that  this  legislature  supports  In 
total  and  hereby  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  through  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service  to  entertain 
favorably  and  to  enact  proposed  H.J.R.  781, 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved  that  the  Clerk  of  this  Legislature 
forward  copies  of  this  Resolution  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  and  to  Senators  Javlts  and 
Buckley  and  to  Congressmen  Roncallo, 
Grover  and  Pike  and  to  the  Mayor  of  the 
VUlage  of  Babylon,  GUbert  Hanse. 


DOUBLE  STANDARD 


HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 


OF   WISCONSIN 


MARCONI  COMMEMORATIVE  STAMP        ^^  ,j^j^  ^Q^g^  ^p  representatives 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  19,  1974 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  October  I  introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  781  to  require  the  Post- 
master General  to  issue  a  special  postage 
stamp  in  commemoration  of  the  great 
Italian-American  inventor,  Guglielmo 
MarconL  Marconi's  contribution  to  the 
art  and  science  of  commimication  made 
possible  the  great  advances  of  the  20th 
century  in  this  field,  and  indeed  our  lives 
would  be  quite  different  had  it  not  been 
for  his  work. 

Not  only  Italian-Americans,  but  all 
Americans,  have  forebears  from  dis- 
tant shores.  A  stamp  commemorating 
Marconi's  life  work  is  a  fitting  tribute 
to  the  ethnic  diversity  that  so  enriches 
our  country.  I  hope  that  the  Committee 
on  Post  OflSce  and  Civil  Service  will  move 
without  delay  to  bring  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 781  to  the  floor  for  a  vote. 

I  was  recently  delighted  to  receive  a 
resolution  from  the  coimty  legislature 
of  Suffolk  County,  N.Y..  urging  prompt 
congressional  action.  I  insert  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  for  the  information 
of  my  colleagues.  The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution  No.  38 

Whereas,  H.J.R.  781  of  October  18,  1973. 
calls  for  the  Issuance  of  a  special  postage 
stamp  In  commemoration  of  the  late  Ougll- 
elmo Marconi,  said  stamp  to  be  first  placed 
on  sale  on  April  25,  1974,  and  be  sold  there- 
after as  the  Postmaster  General  shall  deter- 
mine, and 

Whereas,  the  late  Guglielmo  Marconi,  who 
was  born  In  Italy  In  1874,  discovered  and 
Implemented  the  first  practical  wireless  teleg- 
raphy, and 
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Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  biggest  complaints 
we  hear  from  the  people  is  that  people 
in  the  Government  are  not  willing  to 
abide  by  the  same  standards  that  they 
impose  on  others.  If  we  are  so  anxious 
to  modify  people's  behavior,  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  lead  by  example,  espe- 
cially in  these  days  when  public  opinion 
polls  show  a  declining  confidence  by  the 
people  in  their  Government  and  those 
who  rim  it. 

A  recent  disturbing  example  of  this 
double  standard  is  the  case  of  Supreme 
Court  Justice  William  O.  Douglas.  In  the 
past,  Justice  Douglas  has  fairly  earned 
the  admiration  of  civil  libertarians  who 
would  see  the  Government  shackles  re- 
moved from  as  many  personsd  freedoms 
as  possible.  The  Justice  has  prided  him- 
self on  his  record  of  defense  of  such  basic 
constitutional  rights  as  freedom  of  the 
press. 

How  hypocritical  of  him  it  was,  then, 
to  refuse  to  have  his  public  remarks 
taped  during  a  recent  appearance  in  my 
congressional  district.  Justice  Douglas, 
by  banning  this  legitimate  form  of  news 
coverage,  has  done  more  violence  to  the 
civil  liberties  of  those  newsmen  than  he 
has  effected  during  decades  of  opinion- 
writing  on  the  bench.  He  has  seriously 
damaged  his  own  credibility  and  may 
have  undermined  the  integrity  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

I  enclose  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
a  resolution  imanimously  passed  by  the 
Wisconsin  Broadcasters'  Association, 
condemning  Justice  Douglas'  ban  on 
taping  of  his  remarks.  It  is  a  worthwhile 
reminder  to  all  of  us  of  the  public  trust 
to  which  we  have  been  elected. 
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Resolution 


Whereas,  the  Honorable  WUllam  O.  Doug- 
las, Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  did  prohibit  all  taping  and  filming, 
by  broadcast  news  representatives,  of  his 
public  address  delivered  at  the  University 
of  Wlsconsln-PlattevUle  on  January  23,  1974, 
and 

Whereas,  Justice  Douglas  further  stated  In 
a  locatl  radio  news  interview  with  a  member 
of  the  news  staff  of  Radio  Station  WSWW. 
Plattevllle,  Wisconsin,  that  he  banned  the 
taping  and  filming  of  his  speech  because.  In 
the  words  of  Justice  Douglas,  "The  people 
who  have  the  tapes  are  not  very  ethical  .  .  .", 
Implying  that  broadcast  news  representa- 
tives In  the  past  have  deliberately  taken  his 
remarks  out  of  context,  and 

Whereas,  the  aforementioned  reasons  given 
for  the  ban  by  Justice  Douglas  tend  to  Im- 
pugn the  integrity  and  professional  ethics 
practiced  by  the  vast  majority  of  broadcast 
Journalists,  and 

Whereas,  such  an  unwarranted  Indictment 
of  responsible  broadcast  news  persons  by  so 
distinguished  a  national  personage  as  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  Stetes  Supreme  Court 
may  tend  to  discredit  all  news  media  repre- 
sentatives. In  the  minds  of  the  listening  and 
viewing  public,  and 

Whereas,  the  banning  of  any  legitimate 
form  of  news  coverage  of  a  public  official  at 
an  open  meeting  held  on  the  campiis  of  a 
public,  tax-supported  university  constitutes 
a  blatant  violation  of  First  Amendment 
guarantees — with  the  Imposition  of  restric- 
tions on  the  public's  right  to  know. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
Wisconsin  Broadcasters'  Association,  as- 
sembled In  annual  mld-wlnter  session  at 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  this  February  12,  1974, 
be  officially  recorded  as  opposed  to  the  ban- 
ning of  tape  and  film  coverage  of  the  public 
address  by  Supreme  Court  Justice  Douglas 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsln-PlattevlUe  on 
January  23,  1974,  on  the  grounds  that  such 
prohibition  Is  not  only  unconstitutional,  but 
also  discriminates  against  one  segment  of 
the  news  media.  In  that  broadcast  news  per- 
sonnel were  denied  the  right  to  utUize  the 
technology  of  their  profession  to  gather  In- 
formation essential  to  the  presentation  of 
such  a  broadcast  news  account. 

Be  It  fvu-ther  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  sent  to  Justice  Douglas;  to  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court;  to  each  of  the  other  Justices  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court;  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Dr.  John 
Weaver;  to  Frank  Pellsek,  president,  and 
members  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
Board  of  Regents;  to  each  member  of  the 
Wisconsin  Congressional  Delegation;  and  to 
the  principal  representatives  of  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters;  to  the  Radio- 
Television  News  Association;  Northwest 
Broadcast  News  Association;  the  Associated 
Press:  United  Press  International;  ABC  News; 
CBS  News;  Mutual  News;  NBC  News;  Public 
Broadcast  Corporation;  and  the  Mutual  Black 
News  Network. 

Motion  proi>osed  by  WBA  Past  President 
Robert  Bodden,  President-General  Manager, 
WSWW,  PlattevUle,  Wisconsin.  Unanimously 
approved  at  the  business  meeting  of  the  Wis- 
consin Broadcasters'  Association,  February  12, 
1974. 


PERSONAL  FINANCES 


HON.  EDWIN  D.  ESHLEMAN 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19,  1974 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sub- 
mit for  publication  the  following  per- 
sonal financial  information  of  Mrs.  Esh- 
leman  and  myself : 
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Total  toorth 
Bank  accounts  (time  and  demand) .  $1' 

Retirement  equity a 

Old  books  and  coins . 

Automobiles,  two I 

Life  Insurance   (cash  value) 

Home  real  estate W 

Personal  property 2( 

Btock  holdings  (Armstrong,  Dela- 
ware Fund,  Duquesne  Light.  Ful- 
ton Bank)    Bi 


Total    18{ 


The  above  includes  the  Inheritance 
my  father.  (No  outstanding  llabUitles.) 
1973  Federal  income  tax  summaTy 

Adjusted  gross  income $47,  If  I.  60 

Tax  paid - 11.1!   .50 

Total  deductions 7,  IS  .00 

This  amount  includes  a  total  contrlbv  ion 
to  church  and  charity  of  $4,025  whlct  in 
turn,  includes  the  im taxable  portion  o^my 
State  retirement. 


WHO    IS    RESPONSIBLE    FOR    HlpH 
FOOD  PRICES? 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVI 

Tuesday,  March  19.  1974 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  M^ch 
issue  of  Successful  Farming  containec  an 
editorial  which  I  wish  every  aduli  in 
America  could  read.  It  is  one  of  the  est 
expositions  of  the  reasons  for  high  :  )od 
prices  that  I  have  ever  read  and  to  si  are 
it  with  my  colleagues,  I  ask  yoiu-  fer 
mission  to  include  it  in  the  Record 
EorroRiAL  Viewpoint 

(Here  is  a  story  that,  until  now,  no  or 
agricxilture  has  had  the  backbone  to  wfite 
It  is  written  by  Fred  Bailey,  Jr.,  Succet 
Farming's    Washington    correspondent, 
bears  reading  closely  .  .  .  and  ponderin 
anyone  cares  to  respond,  we  are  always 
to  give  space  to  responsible  viewpoints.— the 
Editors.) 

As  you  read  this,  a  lot  of  people  are 
ting  set  to  spend  a  lot  of  money  to  tell 
consumers  of  this  country — as  though  hey 
hadn't  heard  it  over  and  over  again  U  e  a 
broken  record — what  a  great  buy  foo«  is. 
The  argument  has  mainly  been  that  "yox]  can 
afford  it,  so  quit  griping!"  This  has  been  the 
traditional  party  line  of  the  entire  foo<l  in- 
dustry and  as  farmers  we've  faithfully  fol- 
lowed it  like  a  hoimd  behind  a  Jackra  bit. 
In  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  it's  high  Ime 
we  began  leveling  with  consumers  and  ell- 
Ing  them  we  couldn't  agree  with  them  ir  ire: 
Food  prices  are  too  high.  Because  they  a   s. 

Who's  responsible.  And  in  the  same  bi  ath 
we  ought  to  tell  them  why  food  pricei  are 
too  high,  so  if  they  want  to  yell  at  som  one 
they'll  know  who  to  yell  at — namely  1  lose 
segments  of  our  food  system  that  are  r  ally 
responsible  for  soaring  grocery  costs:  I  bor 
unions  whose  featherbedding  and  exce  3lve 
wage  demands  have  been  a  major  fact<  •  in 
higher-cost  food;  a  rail  system  that  Is  <  ten 
Just  slightly  more  efficient  than  a  i  lule 
train;  a  maze  of  ridiculous  laws  and  re(  Ua- 
tlons  by  state  and  local  governments  an 
almost  total  lack  of  uniformity  in  gi  .des 
and  standards;  and  a  long  list  of  c  her 
obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  on- 
sumers  getting  more  for  their  food  dolla  s. 

As  the  most  efficient  sector  of  our  food  lys- 
tem  (and  the  most  efficient  sector  of  the 
entire  VS.  economy,  for  that  matter) ,  \  B've 
been  apologists  for  shortcomings  In  the  rest 
of  the  system  for  much  too  long.  And  pith 
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each  new  bump  In  the  coet  of  living  curve, 
these  shortcomings  become  that  much  moi* 
difficult  to  apologize  for,  that  much  harder 
to  Justify  with  Billy  statistics.  The  fact  la. 
we  have  nothing  to  apologize  for,  nothing 
that  needs  to  be  Justified.  Agriculture's  ac- 
complishments are  a  matter  of  record  and 
most  consumers  are  aware  of  them. 

Time  to  be  honest.  Yet  we  continue  to  be 
a  party  to  the  big  Ue  that  everything's  Just 
dandy  at  the  checkout  counter.  The  longer 
we  participate  In  this  deception,  the  more 
we  risk  Incurring  the  distrust  and  hostility 
of  our  best  friends :  The  American  consumers 
who  enjoy  and  pay  for  the  things  we  produce. 

The  time  has  thus  arrived  to  assert  that 
we  don't  like  overpriced  food  one  bit  more 
than  they  do.  After  all,  we  have  to  buy  back 
most  of  our  groceries  at  the  same  inflated 
prices  they  have  to  pay.  But  It's  not  Just  that. 
Much  more  worrisome  is  the  fact  that  when 
consumers  finally  tire  of  being  gouged  at  the 
grocery  store,  they'll  start  buying  fewer 
groceries. 

So  first  thing  we  need  to  do  Is  stop  parrot- 
ing the  party  line  about  how  cheap  food  Is. 
Our  customers  know  better.  Instead,  we  need 
to  lay  out  the  kind  of  hard  facts  a  National 
Commission  on  Productivity  came  up  with, 
but  in  some  cases  decided  not  to  talk  about, 
when  it  took  a  close  look  at  productivity  in 
the  food  Industry.  The  report  of  the  Com- 
mission clearly  points  a  finger  at  causes  of 
higher  food  prices.  From  this  and  other 
sources,  consider  the  following: 

Of  the  roughly  $750  the  average  American 
will  spend  for  food  at  and  away  from  home 
this  year,  farmers  will  get  only  about  $300. 
Fully  half  of  the  remainder — about  $225 — 
will  go  to  pay  the  tab  for  labor.  During  the 
past  10  years,  labor  costs  in  the  food  industry 
have  soared  a  staggering  80' J,  four  times 
faster  than  productivity. 

Or  let  them  look  at  specifics:  Substantial 
money  could  be  saved  by  butchering  meat 
into  retail  cuts  at  a  packing  plant  but  local 
butchers'  unions  won't  allow  it.  Costs  could 
be  cut  if  bread  and  milk  could  be  stacked 
on  the  grocery  shelf  by  store  clerks  Instead 
of  by  highly  paid  delivery  truck  drivers. 
Fish  would  be  cheaper  if  they  didn't  have 
to  be  caught  iu  boats  built  in  union  boat- 
yards. And  supermarket  expenses  could  be 
reduced  if  retail  clerks  weren't  so  obstinate- 
ly opposed  to  automated  checkout  counters. 

Much  of  our  rail  transportation  makes 
molavses  seem  speedy.  It  takes  half  again 
longer,  and  in  some  cases  twice  as  long,  to 
move  perishable  food  from  the  West  to  the 
East  Coast  as  it  did  20  years  ago.  Instead  of 
more  refrigerated  cars  to  haul  food,  the  rail- 
roads today  own  less  than  one-third  as  many 
as  in  1968.  At  any  given  time,  an  average 
of  nearly  90%  of  the  railroad  cars  in  the 
U.S.  are  standing  still,  empty.  One  result: 
More  food  must  be  carried  by  trucks,  driven 
by  drivers  who  may  earn  $25,000  annually. 

One  more  fact  for  mediation:  Mainly  be- 
cause of  antl-backhaul  laws,  up  to  40%  of 
the  trucks  on  the  road  run  without  a  load. 
Cost:  $250  million. 

A  simple  Item  like  an  orange  Is  handled 
17  separate  times  from  tree  to  table.  Apples 
are  packed  in  containers  of  40  different  sizes 
and  shapes,  none  of  which  fit  a  standard 
grocery  shipping  pallet.  Tlie  8,000  most  com- 
mon items  in  a  food  warehouse  are  pack- 
aged in  2.650  different  sizes,  reducing  auto- 
mated handling. 

Federal,  state  and  local  regulations  add 
unnecessarily  millions  of  dollars  to  the  cost 
of  food.  A  single  change  by  a  single  state 
In  the  ingredients  required  to  t>e  listed  on 
sausage  Iat>els  added  $75,000  a  year  to  con- 
sumer costs.  Absurdly  confusing  packaging 
and  Inspection  requirements  further  boost 
grocery  prices. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  complete  list.  It  Is 
barely  a  beginning.  But  it's  at  least  a  sample 
of  the  sort  of  things  someone  should  be 
telling  consumers  about  who  is  really  respon- 
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stble  for  the  exorbitant  cost  of  food.  Let's 
stop  trying  to  kid  our  customers. 


RUSSIAN  CARS  AND  ADDITIONAL 
UJS.  UNEMPLOYMENT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19.  1974 

Mr.  RARICTK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  become  so  conditioned 
to  accept  change  that  many  times  it 
seems  they  cannot  be  shocked  into  any 
reaction.  But  the  proposed  sale  of  Soviet 
automobiles  to  the  American  market  may 
stimulate  public  reaction. 

American  industrialists,  using  Ameri- 
can capital  and  know-how,  are  building 
the  world's  largest  truck  factory  in  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  Kama  River.  It 
seems  tmlikely  that  Soviet  technology 
can  offer  the  American  consumer  an 
automobile  competitive  in  engineering 
standards  and  efiBciency  with  the 
U.S.  and  foreign  makes  now  available. 
It  also  does  not  seem  likely  that  there  are 
enough  Communists  in  the  United  States 
who  would  buy  Russian  hardware  out  of 
ideological  loyalty  to  deliver  windfall 
profits  to  Russian  workers. 

Some  American  workers  may  wonder 
who  gave  the  Soviets  this  invitation  to 
compete  in  our  marketplace  against  UJS. 
wage  scales  and  our  free  enterprise  econ- 
omy. Perhaps  our  chiefs  of  state  feel  it  is 
necessary  to  aid  the  Russians  tn  improv- 
ing their  balance  of  pajmients  to  offset 
all  that  wheat  that  they  generously  took 
off  our  hands.  Admission  of  the  Soviets 
to  our  marketplace  may  be  one  of  the 
price  tags  of  the  historic  East-West 
detente. 

Americans  have  always  seen  something 
good  in  "free"  trade — new  competition, 
new  jobs,  and  new  sources  of  credit.  After 
all,  if  the  cheaper  and  less  sophisticated 
Russian  cars  prove  too  successful,  we 
could  always  follow  the  pattern  set  by 
our  friends  in  other  nations — including 
the  Soviet  Union — and  simply  national- 
ize their  holdings  and  investments  in  our 
country. 

I  insert  a  related  news  clipping: 
The  Russians  Abe  Coming — ^Matbe 
(By  Charles  Tarbrough) 

Confirming  rumors  of  the  last  year  or  so,  a 
recent  dispatch  from  Dow-Jones  says  the 
Russians  are  Indeed  thinking  of  putting  one 
of  their  subcompacts  into  the  American  mar- 
ket. 

The  story  says  the  Soviets  will  take  about 
six  months  to  decide  "after  taking  into  con- 
sideration such  problems  as  U.S.  tariffs,  safety 
and  emission  standards." 

Covering  that  course  in  a  mere  half  a  year 
would  be  an  achievement  itself. 

Even  United  States  auto  builders  are  still 
bewildered. 

What  the  Russians  are  being  called  upon 
to  consider — and  anticipate — ^are  such  gov- 
ernmental dictates  as  the  environmental 
plumbing  system  and  what's  coming  (or  dis- 
appearing) ;  interlock  ignition  systems:  air- 
bags-or-Bomething-better;  bumper  standards 
and  how  to  make  fuel  out  of  wheat. 

Most  likely  Russian  automotive  candidate 
for  the  U.S.  market  appears  to  be  the  Lada, 
which  Dow  Jones  cotapared  loosely  with  the 
Flat  124. 
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It  could  be  expected  that  performance  flg- 
fu«s  for  the  trim  little  car  as  it  Is  currently 
operating  in  Russia  will  be  deflated  when 
American  gadgetry  Is  applied. 

Examples:  Claims  of  27.7  miles  per  gallon 
and  a  top  speed  of  87  miles  an  hour. 

The  Lada  has  a  four-cylinder,  m-line  en- 
gine with  73.1  cubic  Inches  and  65  horse- 
power; a  five-bearing  crankshaft  and  over- 
head cam;  a  two-barrel  Weber  carburetor. 
Four-speed  transmission  is  manual. 

Its  dry  weight  of  1,962  pounds  is  on  a  95- 
Inch  wheel  base. 

It  comes,  at  least  in  the  Russian  version, 
only  as  a  saloon-sedan  four-door  for  five 
passengers;  bucket  seats  in  front.  Price  was 
not  available  at  this  writmg. 

Were  it  not  for  U.S.  standards — toughest 
m  the  world — this  cotmtry  could  be  deluged 
with  Imports  most  motorists  here  have  never 
seen,  includmg  more  from  Russia.  Almost 
comparable  are  the  Zaz  968,  the  Moskvlch  and 
the  Volga. 

(A  contrast  would  be  the  Zll  114  limousine 
of  7,000  pounds  and  eight  cylinders  and  a 
top  epeei.  of  118  miles  an  hour) . 

Rough  comparisons  could  be  made  of  the 
Lada  and  the  British  Ford  Cortina  1300;  the 
French  Citroen  OS  Berline  and  the  Peugeot 
204,  plus  a  half  dozen  small  cars  from  the 
Japanese. 

No  comparison  at  all  could  be  made  with 
the  Ford  Pinto,  Chevrolet  Vega,  AMC  Grem- 
lin. 

Nearest  thing  to  a  comparison  even  in 
names,  diligent  auto  historians  might  be  able 
to  ferret  out,  might  be  "Lad's  Car,"  a  Juvenile 
"auto"  for  two  small  passengers,  which  was 
produced  in  kit  form  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y., 
from  1912  to  1914. 

Or,  the  "Lady",  a  2V4  horsepower  creation 
which  flitted  Into  history  from  Coventry, 
England,  In  1899. 

Its  distinction,  other  than  brevity,  was  a 
two-seater  body. 
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THE  ALL-AMERICAN  ROUTE 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19,  1974 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
11500,  the  bill  to  blast  surface  coal  min- 
ing, provides  that  the  mine  operator 
must  provide  advance  notice  of  blasting. 
That  is  a  soimd  idea.  However,  as  in  most 
of  the  rest  of  this  bUl,  the  whole  thing 
runs  backward. 

The  operator  would  have  to  provide 
advance  written  notice  to  local  govern- 
ments "and  residents  who  would  be  af- 
fected." That  puts  the  burden  on  the  op- 
erator to  determine  who  would  be  affect- 
ed, and  then,  presumably,  make  sure 
that  each  person  gets  a  registered  letter. 

The  bill  sheds  no  light  on  how  to  find 
out  who  would  be  affected.  Does  he  sur- 
vey people  for  miles  around,  asking,  "Do 
sudden  noises  make  you  jumpy?"  If  he 
misses  one  person  on  the  mailing  list, 
is  he  violating  the  law? 

It  would  be  logical  to  allow  the  opera- 
tor to  run  a  public  notice  in  a  local  news- 
paper of  general  circulation.  But  H.R. 
11500  was  written  by  environmentalists 
to  stop  strip  mining,  not  to  regulate  it.  It 
is  not  a  logical  bill,  it  is  a  punitive  meas- 
ure. It  is  as  illogical  as  starting  a  banana 
f  ann  on  Pike's  Peak. 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19.  1974 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  imderstand  the  continued 
indecision  of  the  Nixon  administration 
over  the  feasibility  of  an  "All-American" 
transportation  system  for  Alaskan  nat- 
ural gas  versus  a  pipeline  through  Can- 
ada. 

Surely,  we  should  have  learned  by  now 
that  our  energy  needs  are  something 
which  are  of  concern  to  us  alone  and  on 
which,  when  crunches  come,  we  can  de- 
pend little  on  others,  including  those  who 
profess  to  be  our  "good  allies." 

Still,  despite  these  recent  lessons,  the 
White  House,  according  to  the  United 
Press  International,  goes  on  "consider- 
ing" a  new  Canadian  route  for  Alaskan 
gas  and  talking  note  of  that  country's 
proposal  for  our  participation  in  the  $6 
billion  MacKenzie  Valley  pipeline. 

As  for  me,  I  favor  the  ail-American 
project  being  lu'ged  by  the  El  Paso  Nat- 
ural Gas  Co.,  and  others,  even  though, 
on  the  surface,  it  appears  to  the  benefit 
of  the  west  coast  markets.  This  route 
would  move  the  gas  by  pipeline  across 
Alaska  and  then  bring  it  down  to  the 
mainland  by  tanker  fleet.  Present  west 
coast  supplies  then  would  be  freed  to  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

The  issue,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  one 
which  the  President  keeps  stating — that 
of  making  this  Nation  self-sufficient  in 
the  energy  field  and  independent  of 
others.  How  this  could  be  accomplished 
by  participating  in  a  Canadian  pipeline 
project  for  the  transmission  of  Alaskan 
gas  through  Canada  is  beyond  my  powers 
to  understand. 

Should  we  trust  Canada?  Perhaps,  at 
one  time,  the  question  would  have 
brought  tin  affirmative  reply  from  most 
people  in  this  country.  But  times  cer- 
tainly have  changed  and  Canadian- 
United  States  relationships  have  changed 
with  them.  In  the  current  oil  crisis, 
Canaia  has  played  its  position  as  a  U.S. 
supplier  to  its  o^ti  profits  gain  and  ad- 
vantage. 

I  cite  the  message  given  our  energy 
officials  by  E)onald  MacDonald,  Canada's 
energy  minister,  in  his  recent  trip  to  this 
city.  A  reix)rt  by  Robert  D.  Bott,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  Febru- 
ary 3,  said: 

Two  conclusions  emerged  from  MacDon- 
ald's  5-hour  meeting  with  William  E.  Simon, 
head  of  the  Federal  Energy  Office.  Canada  will 
not  lower  its  oU  export  tax  unless  inter- 
national market  prices  come  down  and  It 
will  not  enter  into  a  continental  energy  shar- 
ing with  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Bott  added,  in  his  dispatch,  that 
Canada  will  continue  to  charge  us  the 
inflated  int€mational  oil  price  "indefi- 
nitely" and  that  Mr.  MacDonald  flatly 
rejected  the  argument  of  Mr.  Simon 
that  we  should  get  a  lower  price  as  a 
"good  trading  partner."  In  other  words, 
the  United  States-Canadian  "partner- 
ship" has  gone  the  way  of  so  many  other 
of  our  vaimted  alliances  with  the  chips 
down  and  Uncle  Sam  in  the  middle. 
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Canada,  of  course,  has  a  right  to 
charge  us  any  amount  we  are  willing  to 
pay  for  her  oil  and  gas.  There  is  nothing 
we  can  do  about  such  a  decision  except 
to  examine  our  business  relationships  in 
other  fields  and  make  any  adjustments 
which  might  be  advisable  under  the  al- 
tered circumstances.  But  most  important, 
this  Canadian  stand  must  be  accepted  as 
notice  enough  that  Canada  cannot  be 
counted  upon  any  more  than  an  Arab 
shiekdom  in  a  time  of  an  U.S.  energy 
crisis. 

For  this  reason  alone,  the  decision 
should  be  made  in  favor  of  the  all- Amer- 
ican pipeline  route  through  Alaska  and 
they  by  tanker  to  our  west  coast  ports. 
We  know  now  that  we  cannot  depend, 
with  the  totality  which  our  energy  needs 
demand,  on  a  transportation  system  nm- 
ning  across  Canadian  soil,  and  thus  sub- 
ject to  Canadian  regrulation  and  control. 


PROTESTING    THE  REMOVAL    OF 
CARDINAL    MINDSZENTY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    ORIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will 
be  remembered  that  last  year  the  United 
States  and  Canada  received  visits  from 
Cardinal  Joseph  Mindszenty  of  Hun- 
gary although  his  visit  to  the  United 
States,  unfortimately,  covered  only  sev- 
eral days.  It  was  anticipated  that  the 
cardinal  would  visit  Washington,  but 
last-minute  plans  ruled  this  possibility 
out  also.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
cardinal  will  again  visit  the  United  States 
this  year  and  that  his  visit  will  be  for  a 
longer  period  of  time. 

On  February  5,  1974,  the  cardinal  was 
removed  from  his  jurisdiction  as  Arch- 
bishop Esztergom  in  Hungary  and  as  the 
spiritual  leader  of  Hungarian  Catholics. 
This  action  caused  protests  from  many 
sources  as  the  cardinal  has  become  a 
symbol  of  freedom  among  freedom-lov- 
ing peoples  all  over  the  world. 

The  Washington  representative  of  the 
Government  of  the  CommD  v.ealth  of 
Poland-in-Exile,  the  direct  successor  to 
the  London  Polish  exile  government 
during  World  War  n.  was  numbered 
among  those  protesting  in  a  letter  to 
the  Pope  emphasizing  the  freedom-lov- 
ing spirit  of  the  peoples  of  east-central 
Europe  and  the  absence  of  reli-^cus  free- 
dom. 

I  insert  at  this  point  the  above-mcii- 
tioned  letter  from  Ambassador  Ostoja- 
Starzewskl: 

FEB8tT.lRT    14,    1974. 

His  Holiness,  Pope  Pattl  VI, 
Vatican  City.  Vatican. 

YouE  HoLDrass:  We  urge  Your  Holiness 
most  respectfully  to  reconsider  the  order  for 
the  retirement  of  Cardinal  Mindszenty,  Arch- 
bishop of  Esztergom  and  Primate  of  Hungary. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  Holy  Roman 
Catholic  Church  should  not  compromise  with 
the  Communist  usurpers  in  Hungary,  or  with 
the  Red  Czars  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
usurping  Communist  regimes  in  East  Central 
Evirope  which  region  has  been  enslaved  by 
Russian  imperialism. 
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Poles,  Hungarians,  Czechoslovak 
East  Central  Europe  who  are  Cbrlst: 
never  accept  tbe  Communist  usurp 
power  In  their  countries  no  matter  ho 

Western  Heads  of  State  are  trying  to  

wash  Soviet  Russian  policy  and  theliscrlmes 
committed  against  persons  and  hum^lty  In 
East  Central  Europe  and  the  Soviet 

We  consider  it  as  our  sacred  duty 
our   countries   from    Communist 
force  If  necessary. 

It  Is  only  a  matter  of  time  that  Ar  our 
children  will  follow  the  path  of  our  aniestors 
who  have  written  our  history  witd  their 
blood,  fighting  the  Russian  and  Sovlft  Im- 
perlalists  trying  to  take  over  Europe. 

The  hands  of  the  bestially  murdered 
from  the  forest  of  Katyn.  the  graves 
nlca,  Budapest,  the  Baltic  countries, 
slavla  and  East  Germany  point  accusl: 
Moscow  and  demand  justice. 

The  Free  World  paid  a  heavy  price  fiJfcting 
the  usurpation  of  power  by  Adolf  Hitli  -  and 
after  World  War  n  the  West  sucessful  jr  de 
manded  trials  against  those  people  wli  i  had 
commltteed  crimes  against  humanity  b  kill- 
ing Innocent  people  and  torturing  th  m  in 
jails  and  concentration  camps. 

We  do  not  believe  that  anybody  <9  the 
world  has  the  right  to  force  us  to  ac(  tpt  a 
theory  of  coexistence  with  the  Red  1  liers, 
that  they  should  be  accepted  as  full  me  ibers 
of  world  society  and  that  the  bestial  <  Imes 
against  humanity  should  remain  unpun  shed 

Nothing  In  the  world  is  so  important  bis  to 
justify  s\ich  a  compromise,  neither  the  arti- 
ficial detente  policy  nor  the  creation  9  so- 
called  peace. 

Please  accept  this  letter  personally  afto  as 
coming  from  a  zmm  whose  whole  famll  has 
been  erased  by  the  dictators  of  the  flilrd 
Reich  and  the  Soviet  Russia. 

With  the  expression  of  our  highest  re^rds 
we  are, 

Respectfxilly  yours, 

Aixx  Ostoja-Starzewski, 

Ambasaador  and  Special  Adviser  A  the 

President   of   the    Commonweal  't    of 

Poland-tti-Exile. 


SUBCXDMMITTEE  ON  CRIME  TO 
HOLD  HEARING  ON  THE  BUR!  AU- 
CRATIC  ACCOUNTABILITY  AC  '  OF 
1973.  HJl.  6223,  HJl.  6224,  ANDpiJl. 
6667 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATXtES 
Tuesday,  March  19,  1974 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  Sub  om- 
mlttee  on  Crime  of  the  House  Judi  lary 
Committee  has  scheduled  a  hearli  i  on 
the  Bureaucratic  Accountability  A  t  of 
1973,  HJl.  6223,  H.R.  6224,  and  H.R.  1667. 
The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Wedne  day, 
March  27,  1974,  at  10  a.m.  in  2141  flay- 
bum  House  Office  Building 

This  legislation  was  Introduced  fair  the 


distinguished   chairman   of   the    fouse 


Judiciary  Committee,  Petek  W, 
Jr.,  and  Representative  Ronald 
LUMS.  It  would  amend  the  adminis 
procedure  provisions  of  title  5 
United  States  Code  to  make  ruiei 
provisions  applicable  to  matter? 
to  public  property,  loans,  grants, 
fits,   and   contracts.   Further, 
provide  for  payment   of   expei 
curred  In  connection  with  pi 
before  agencies;  waiver  of  sovereii 
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mimlty;  the  enforcement  of  standards 
in  grant  programs;  and  other  purposes. 

Witnesses  scheduled  to  testify  on  the 
bureaucratic  accoimtabllity  bill  are  Rep- 
resentative Ronald  V.  Dellums,  Senator 
Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Antonin  Scalia, 
chairman,  Administrative  Conference  of 
the  United  States,  and  tlie  Department 
of  Justice. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  submit  a 
statement  for  the  record  should  address 
their  request  to  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C.  20515. 
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NIXON  S  CHINA  INITIATIVE 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OF   n-LINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19,  1974 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  di'amatic  shifts  in  American  foreign 
policy  in  recent  years.  These  have  In- 
cluded the  rhetoric  of  "detente"  which 
has  led  to  such  unilateral  concessions  as 
those  implicit  in  the  SALT  agreements 
and  the  wheat  deal  and  the  change  in  our 
relationship  with  the  Communist  Chinese 
Government  in  Peking. 

Many  Americans  have  hailed  our  al- 
tered policies  toward  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Communist  China  as  an  important 
"breakthrough"  in  American  diplomacy. 
All  of  us  hope  that  this  is  true.  Many 
of  us,  however,  fear  that  it  is  not,  and 
that  it  is  now  time  to  ask  the  very  serious 
questions  which  too  many  Americans 
tended  to  overlook  at  the  time  of  the 
dramatic  policy  changes. 

The  whole  question  of  our  altered  rela- 
tionship with  Communist  China  is  placed 
in  perspective  by  Prof.  James  Dornan 
of  the  Catholic  University  of  America  in 
an  article  appearing  in  the  February. 
1974  issue  of  The  Alternative. 

Professor  Dornan  notes  that: 

There  has  been  .  .  .  virtually  no  cogent 
examination  of  the  political  assumptions 
and  purposes  of  the  Nlxon-Klsslnger  grand 
design  for  the  reorientation  of  American  for- 
eign policy,  or  of  the  place  of  the  Peking 
initiative  In  that  design.  Such  analysis  as 
has  appeared  .  .  .  has  consisted  principally 
of  superfilcial  remarks  about  an  allegedly 
emerging  'trlpolarlty,'  with  little  attempt 
either  to  define  the  political,  military  and 
economic  conditions  under  which  true 
trlpolarlty  could  occur,  or  to  demonstrate 
that  such  a  state  of  atlalrs  Is  or  should  be  the 
primary  objective  of  American  foreign  policy. 

Discussing  what  appears  to  be  a  grow- 
ing euphoria  in  Washington  concerning 
our  relationship  with  Peking,  Profes- 
sor Domtin  writes  that : 

The  danger  Is  obviously  real  that  the 
Administration  will  allow  its  fascination 
with  certain  features  of  the  new  China  rela- 
tionship to  obscure  our  differences  with 
Peking  over  the  future  course  of  Asian  and 
for  that  matter  global  international  politics. 
Moreover,  prudence  alone  would  dictate  that 
the  possibility  of  a  Moscow-Peking  rap- 
proachment,  particularly  In  the  poet-Mao 
leadership  era,  not  be  totally  discounted; 
any  attempt  to  use  Peking  as  a  permanent 
make-weight  in  the  balance  of  power  <m  the 
American  side  .  .  .  could  prove  to  be  dang- 
erous In  the  extreme. 


Professor  Doman  also  discusses  the 
alleged  "detente"  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
He  points  out  that — 

The  imchecked  build-up  of  Soviet  strategic 
and  conventional  military  power,  the  con- 
tinued attempts  by  the  Soviets  to  project 
political  Influence  In  the  Middle  East,  Asia, 
and  Latin  America,  the  uncompromising 
position  the  USSR  has  assumed  In  the  var- 
ious East-West  negotiations  now  In  progress 
all  constitute  challenges  to  Administration 
logic.  .  .  . 

The  Communists,  both  in  Moscow 
and  Peking,  appear  to  be  as  committed 
to  their  traditional  goal  of  world  domina- 
tion as  ever  before.  Ttie  brutal  repres- 
sion within  both  the  Soviet  and  Com- 
munist Chinese  societies  continues,  as 
the  renewed  cultural  revolution  and  the 
Solzhenitsyn  case  so  claarly  indicate.  The 
only  change  appears  to  be  in  our  own 
policy,  and  it  Is  something  which  we 
should  carefully  rethink  at  this  time. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
article,  "Nixon's  China  Initiative,"  by 
Prof.  James  Doman  as  it  appeared  in  the 
February  1974  issue  of  The  Alternative 
and  insert  it  into  the  Record  at  this 
time: 

Nixon's  China  Initiative 

(By  James  Dornan) 

"The  biggest  story  I  have  ever  covered," 
Joseph  Alsop  wrote  with  characteristic  hyper- 
bole: Indeed,  although  nearly  two  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  event.  It  remains  plausible 
to  assert  that  the  President's  visit  to  Peking 
ranks  among  the  most  brilliantly-staged 
foreign  policy  operations  of  the  postwar  pe- 
riod. Pew  such  events  have  attracted  the  sup- 
port and  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  such  a 
wide  spectrum  of  professional  opinion;  fewer 
still  have  so  promiscuously  stimulated  the 
Imagination  of  the  American  populace. 

To  be  sure,  what  has  often  been  called  "the 
mystique  of  the  East"  has  long  had  a  singular 
Impact  upon  the  American — not  to  say  the 
western — political  mind.  The  sheer  vastness 
of  the  Orient,  with  its  countless  millions  of 
people.  Its  unfathomably  nonwestern  values. 
Its  ancient  and  proud  yet  curiously  primitive 
civilizations,  has  fascinated  westerners  for 
centuries.  China  In  particular  has  been  the 
focus  of  American  attention  since  the  late 
eighteenth  century,  in  considerable  measure 
lor  economic  reasons. 

Beyond  such  underlying  factors,  several 
additional  circumstances  helped  create  a  cli- 
mate of  opinion  favorable  to  the  President's 
Initiative.  The  sheer  audacity  of  the  under- 
taking Itself  was  obviously  crucial.  The  sud- 
den turnabout  of  relations  with  a  nation  to- 
ward which  the  United  States  had  been  un- 
remittingly antagonistic  for  more  than  two 
decades  was  striking  In  Itself;  that  It  was 
accomplished  through  super-secret  diplo- 
macy followed  by  a  week-long  presidential 
sojourn  in  a  land  never  before  vUlted  by  a 
ranking  American  elected  official  was  truly 
astonishing. 

The  media  obviously  had  an  enormous  im- 
pact as  well.  Every  public  moment  of  the  trip, 
appropriately  embellished  by  rhapsodic  com- 
mentary, was  beamed  home  to  enthralled 
television  audienczs.  Resptected  reptorters 
such  as  Alsop  and  W.  H.  Hornby  of  the  Den- 
ver Post,  not  to  mention  members  of  the 
congressional  dele'jatlons  which  quickly  fol- 
lowed the  President  across  the  Pacific,  were 
lavish  in  their  praise  of  the  "New  China." 
Alsop  was  writing  for  most  of  them  when  he 
enthused  that  "everything  in  China  has 
changed.  In  truth,  except  the  endlessly  resil- 
ient, hardworking  and  clever  Chinese  people. 
The  quality  of  life  has  changed,  vastly  for 
the  worse  for  the  ancient  ruling  class  but  for 
the  better  for  everyone  else  .  .  .  The  right 
way  to  see  the  New  China,  In  truth,  is  to 
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forget  the  Communist  label  and  to  consider 
the  revolution  as  a  q>ecifically  Chinese 
event";  be  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  "the 
period  of  harshness,  of  dogmatism,  of  ex- 
treme beavy-handedness"  in  the  Communist 
rule  over  China  is  drawing  to  a  close.  SteSens 
and  the  Sbaws  went  only  a  little  further  In 
their  praise  of  the  Soviet  system  after  their 
visits  during  the  1920e  and  1930s.  (See  Al- 
sop, "In  China.  Everything  is  Changing"  and 
"Conclusions  After  a  Visit  to  China,"  Decem- 
ber 16,  1972,  and  January  15.  1973,  Boston 
Globe.  For  Hornby's  articles,  see  Congression- 
al Record,  January  29,  1973,  pp.  SI474-«2. 
Alan  Reynolds  has  written  an  excellent  cri- 
tique of  these  and  similar  analyses  of  the 
"New  China";  see  "A  Reader's  Guide  to  the 
Visitors'  Reports,"  National  Review,  March  3, 
1972.) 

Finally,  general  public  discontent  with 
recent  American  foreign  policy  was  a  signi- 
ficant factor.  The  deepening  war-weariness  of 
the  American  population,  a  reaction  both 
against  Vietnam  and  against  the  seemingly 
endless  Cold  War,  had  molded  a  ready  con- 
stituency for  policies  of  conciliation  with  our 
postwar  adversaries.  Long  l>efore  the  specifics 
of  his  new  foreign  policy  became  known, 
Nixon's  promise  of  "an  era  of  negotiation,  not 
confrontation"  had  struck  a  responsive  popu- 
lar cord. 

That  the  average  American  found  the 
China  trip  of  compelling  interest,  and  in  the 
main  viewed  it  favorably,  is  therefore  not 
surprising.  But  there  was  a  broad  spectrum  of 
American  intellectual  opinion  equally  recep- 
tive to  the  new  policy.  Few  of  the  nation's 
so-called  Sinologists,  for  example,  bad  ac- 
cepted the  analysis  of  Chinese  aims  which 
culminated  in  the  extension  of  the  contain- 
ment policy  to  Asia;  virtually  all  rejected  the 
thesis  that  China  was  the  principal  enemy  In 
Vietnam,  as  the  Johnson  Administration  had 
so  often  argued.  Hence,  most  of  the  "old 
China  hands"  greeted  the  Nixon  visit  with 
unrestrained  enthusiasm. 

Moreover,  by  the  time  the  Nixon-Kissinger 
team  assumed  office  a  consensus  was  rapidly 
forming  among  opinion  leaders  around  the 
"limitationist"  position  concerning  the  goals 
and  activities  appropriate  for  American 
foreign  policy  in  the  seventies.  That  con- 
sensus attracted  many  conservatives  as  well 
as  liberals,  although  for  fundamentally  quite 
difTereut  reasons.  Both  camps  agreed  that  the 
United  States  was  "overextended"  in  its  in- 
ternational commitments  and  hence  needed 
to  scale  down  considerably  its  operations  and 
activities  abroad.  Orthodox  liberals  appar- 
ently believed  as  well  that  a  reduced  inter- 
national role  for  the  United  States  and  a 
concentration  upon  domestic  reform  would 
enable  America  to  better  fulfill  her  historic 
mission  of  propagating  American  Ideals;  in 
this  view,  moral  example  rather  than  military 
force  was  to  be  the  means  for  changing  the 
world.  (For  a  discussion  of  this  point,  see 
author's  "The  Search  for  Purpose  in  Amer- 
ican Foreign  Policy,"  Intercollegiate  Review, 
Winter  197C-71.)  Many  conservatives,  on  the 
ctlier  hand,  were  persuaded  that  the  Nixon- 
Kissinger  foreign  policy  bespoke  a  new  "real- 
Ism"  in  American  diplomacy.  Nixon's  policy, 
it  was  argued,  represented  the  abandonment 
of  the  crusading  internationalism  of  Wood- 
row  Wilsoii  and  his  liberal  successors,  and  the 
adoption  In  Its  stead  of  the  "national  inter- 
est"  as  the  standard  guiding  our  Interna- 
tional behavior.  Kissinger's  theory  of 
international  politics,  as  articulated  in  the 
hard-headed  logic  of  A  World  Restored  and 
Nuclear  Weapons  and  Foreign  Policy,  was 
believed  to  rest  on  precisely  such  a  founda- 
tion; more  disquieting  features  of  his  ap- 
proach, particularly  as  revealed  In  the 
position  papers  which  he  wrote  for  Nelson 
Rockefeller  during  the  1968  preconventlon 
campaign,  went  unnoticed. 

Thus  many  conservatives  expected  that 
Nixon's  China  policy  would  attempt  to  ex- 
ploit  the   Slno-Sovlet   dlq>ute    in   order   to 
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Improve  America's  position  in  the  global  con- 
flict with  the  USSR.  Barry  Goldwater,  on  the 
other  hand.  In  his  first  full  comment  on  the 
China  initiative,  urged  conservatives  to 
accept  the  fact  that  "this  is  not  1960;  it  is 
1972,  and  the  world  situation  which  we  now 
confront  is  an  entirely  new  l>aU  game."  "I 
am  satisfied  that  we  have  not  given  away 
one  single  thing  to  the  Red  Chinese,"  he 
stated,  and  he  asked  that  "all  Americans  join 
in  supporting  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  efforts  to  establish  world  peace 
in  the  most  direct  and  effective  way  possible." 
Some  on  the  Right — William  Buckley  most 
prominently — were  far  more  dubious;  but 
even  these  commentators  did  little  more  than 
denounce  the  euphoria  and  the  atmospherics 
which  accompanied  the  Ntxon  trip.  Buckley 
himself  was  largely  content  to  reiterate  his 
moral  objections  to  the  Peking  regime. 

There  has  been.  In  sum,  virtually  no  cogent 
examination  of  the  political  assumptions  and 
purposes  of  the  Nixon-Kissinger  grand  de- 
sign for  the  reorientation  of  American  for- 
eign policy,  or  of  the  place  of  the  Peking 
Initiative  in  that  design.  Such  analysis  as  has 
appeared  in  the  press  and  professional  liter- 
ature has  consisted  principally  of  superficial 
remarks  about  an  allegedly-emerging  "trip)0- 
lartty,"  with  little  atten^t  either  to  define 
the  political,  military,  and  economic  condi- 
tions under  which  true  trlixjlarity  could 
occur,  or  to  demonstrate  that  such  a  state 
of  affairs  is  or  should  be  the  primary  objective 
of  American  foreign  policy.  But  that  aside, 
virtually  all  commentators  have  missed  the 
real  point:  the  China  gambit,  electrifying 
though  It  may  have  been  an  international 
theater,  and  whatever  Its  long-rvin  Impor- 
tance, v.-as  actually  only  a  sideshow  in  what 
Nixon  clearly  regards  as  the  principal  sce- 
nario of  his  foreign  policy,  the  effort  to  estab- 
lish an  effective  detente  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Those  who  attribute  to  Henry  Kissinger  the 
paramount  role  In  the  formulation  of  the 
Nixon  Administration's  foreign  policy  should 
reread  the  now-famous  article,  "Asia  after 
Vietnam,"  written  by  Nixon  himself  for  Por- 
eign  Affairs  in  October  1967.  Although  prin- 
cipally concerned  with  recommendations  for 
America's  post-Vietnam  Asian  policy,  the 
article  adumbrates  in  more-or-less  complete 
form  most  of  the  themes  of  what  was  later 
to  be  called  the  "Nixon  Doctrine,"  and  lays 
the  foundation  for  the  unusually  coherent 
global  strategy  articulated  by  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration after  It  assumed  office.  (Kis- 
singer's thinking  had  been  developing  along 
lines  remarkably  parallel  to  Nixon's,  espe- 
cially between  1965  and  1968;  see  the  analysis 
In  Stephen  R.  Graubard's  Kissinger:  Portrait 
of  a  Mind.  pp.  223-69.)  In  general,  that  strat- 
egy rests  on  tb«  belief  that  virtually  all  of 
the  forces  and  factors  which  determined  the 
structure  of  world  politics  during  the  first 
two  p)o^.twar  decades  have  changed. 

The  principal  changes  are  said  to  be  six 
in  number.  Japan  and  the  nations  of  West- 
ern E\»rope.  the  latter  gradually  drawing 
closer  together  economically  and  politi- 
cally, have  recovered  from  the  ravages  of 
World  War  II,  and  are  capable  once  again 
of  assuming  major  roles  In  the  world  polit- 
ical system.  The  new  nations  of  Africa  and 
Asia  have  substantially  matured  since  the 
early  pnst-lndependence  period;  they  now 
anpear  able  to  resist  external  aggression 
and  to  hold  their  own  In  relations  with  the 
bigger  powers.  The  one-time  communist 
monolith  has  been  shattered,  replaced  by 
a  loesely  organized  bloc  whose  members 
qxiarrel  as  often  as  they  cooperate.  n.S. 
military  preeminence  has  given  way  to  a 
condition  of  strategic  parity  between  the 
URSR  and  the  United  States,  sut>st&ntially 
reducing  American  freedom  of  maneuver 
in  crisis  situatlona.  The  oMi  "Isms*" — the 
oncc-vlbrant  ideologies  which  for  twenty 
years  animated  the  foreign  policies  of  the 
great  powers — have  lost  their  vitality,  and 
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more  traditional  goals  such  as  security  and 
economic  progress  have  become  the  pri- 
mary concerns  of  the  superpowers.  Finally — 
most  imp>ortant  of  all  in  the  Nixon  view — 
United  States  foreign  policy  is  now  inhibited 
by  serious  Internal  constraints.  Our  citi- 
zens' "psychological  resources"  have  been  ex- 
hausted and  t^e^r  "moral  strength"  has  been 
undermined;  the  nation's  ability  to  play  a 
major  role  in  world  politics  Is  thus  severely 
diminished.  (Per  a  characteristic  dlscussioa 
of  these  points,  see  U.S.  Foreign  Policy  for 
the  1970's:  A  New  Strategy  for  Peace  I  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1970  pp.  1-3)  and  U.S.  Foreign  Pol- 
icy for  the  1970's:  Shaping  a  Durable  Peace 
[May  3,  1973,  pp.  1-9),  Reports  to  the  Con- 
gress by  Richard  M.  Nixon.) 

The  American  response  to  these  transfor- 
mations in  International  politics,  according 
to  the  Administration,  must  be  commensu- 
rately  far-reachtng.  First,  our  foreign  policy 
objectives  and  interests  must  be  restruc- 
tured. The  universalization  of  American 
principles  and  values  can  no  longer  con- 
stitute an  important  purpose  of  American 
policy;  the  day  is  past  when  we  can  look  for- 
ward confidently  to  a  democratic  world  em- 
erging under  American  auspices  and  leader- 
ship. "Two  centuries  ago,"  Nixon  wrote  In  his 
1971  Annual  Report,  "our  mission  was  to  be 
a  unique  exemplar  of  free  government.  Tv.-o 
decades  ago  it  w.^s  to  take  up  worldwide 
burdens  of  securing  the  common  defense, 
economic  recovery,  and  political  stability. 
Today  we  must  work  with  other  nations  to 
build  an  enduring  structure  of  peace."  Sta- 
bility and  order,  not  the  "expansion  of  the 
domain  of  freedom,"  must  become  the  goals 
of  our  foreign  policy.  (For  a  more  complete 
analysis  of  the  main  themes  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration's foreign  policy,  see  the  author's 
"The  Nixon  Doctrine,  Strategy,  and  Trlpol- 
arlty."  available  from  the  Intercollegiate 
Studies  Institute.) 

Not  only  must  American  expectations  be 
scaled  down,  but  our  role  In  world  politics 
must  be  substantially  diminished  as  well. 
The  day  is  past  when  global  security  can  de- 
pend solely  on  American  power  or  American 
uill.  But  since  other  nations  are  now  capa- 
ble of  doing  more  for  themselves,  this  need 
not  mean  a  rising  level  of  Insecurity  around 
the  world.  It  is  only  nece^ary  that  our  de- 
termination to  reduce  our  efforts  be  clearly 
understood,  so  that  others  will  realize  that 
they  must  assume  responsibility  for  their 
own  defense. 

The  effort  to  call  forth  a  greater  effort  by 
others  In  maintaining  their  own — and 
world — security  has  constituted  one  of  the 
Administration's  major  purposes  from  the 
outset.  The  Nixon  Doctrine  in  its  original 
formtilatlon,  while  reiterating  America's 
commitment  to  aid  both  those  nations  which 
we  consider  vital  to  our  security  and  others 
which  are  threatened  by  nuclear  attack,  was 
in  considerable  measure  a  hortatory  device 
alnied  at  erstwhile  friends  and  allies;  the 
new  distance  which  we  have  Introduced  into 
our  relations  with  Europe  and  Japan,  best 
symbolized  by  the  "shocks'  administpred  to 
the  latter  in  1971,  appears  similarly  moti- 
vated. In  the  future,  Nixon  has  announced, 
"our  U)terests  must  shape  cur  commitments, 
ratlier  than  the  other  way  around."  Kl&anger 
has  made  it  even  more  dear  that  far-reach- 
ing changes  In  the  structure  of  American  al- 
liances may  be  la  the  offing:  "if  the  only 
argument  for  American  military  participa- 
tion in  an  area,"  be  has  said,  '"is  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  happens  to  have  made 
a  treaty  some  fifteen  years  ago,  that  would 
be  a  very  precarious  position  for  that  area 
and  for  us.  ...  So  there  has  to  be  a  pe- 
riodic review  of  our  commitments  and  there 
has  to  be  a  very  systematic  attempt  to  de- 
fine our  Interests."  {Background  Bru/ing 
1  United  States  Foreign  Policy].  June  26,  1970, 
mlmeo)  This  statement,  made  to  the  press 
In  mid- 1970.  deserved  far  mere  attention 
than  It  received. 
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It  Is  thus  clearly  th»  AdmlnlstAtion's 
view  that  other  nations  should  no  lon|  sr  rely 
upon  their  alliances  with  the  United  States 
as  the  sole  or  even  the  primary  Insti  unent 
or  their  security.  At  the  same  tin  >,  the 
United  States  has  arrived  at  a  new  del  oltlon 
of  its  primary  Interests  and  a  new  es  imate 
of  the  means  appropriate  to  safeguard 
Those  Interests  concern  especially  the 
ing  new  relationship  with  the  USSR 
inger  has  believed  at  least  since  19(  i  that 
the  Soviet  Union — and  for  that  matpr  the 
CPR — Is  no  longer  a  revolutionary  po' 
though  still  anxious  for  a  large  role  ir 
politics.  Nixon.  In  turn,  has  made  it 
that    we    fully   recognize    the   right 


them, 
merg- 
Klss- 


sr,  al- 
world 
plain 
f  the 
USSR  to  great  power  status,  with  t  e  ap- 
propriate territorial  and  other  prereq  Isites; 
Indeed,  even  the  "natural  expans  >n  of 
Soviet  Influence  In  the  world"  will  not  trouse 
American  hostility  unless  the  Sovlei  i  seek 
"exclusive  or  predominant  posltlo)  i"  in 
areas  where  the  United  States  retail  ves- 
tigial Interests. 

Nixon  and  Kissinger  manifestly  hoA  that 
already-tempered  Soviet  designs  can  I  »  fur 
ther  modified  by  American  acceptance  )f  the 
USSR's  recently  acquired  global  stati  s  and 
by  American  policies  aimed  at  coop<  utlon 
and  Interdependence.  The  Soviets  have 
doubtless  already  taken  note  of  the  i  :allng 
down  of  American  purposes  represen  !d  by 
the  Nixon  Doctrine  Itself;  In  addltlo  i.  the 
Administration  has  explicitly  renounc  1  any 
American  Interest  In  altering  the  do  lestlc 
political  order  of  the  Soviet  Union,  b  th  by 
public  statements  to  that  effect  and  more 
recently  by  Its  vigorous  opposition  >  the 
Mills-Vanlk  legislation  aimed  at  fori  ng  a 
liberalization  of  Soviet  emigration  p(  Icles 
Beyond  that,  Nixon  and  Kissinger 
sought  to  create  a  "momentum  towardf 
ress"  In  otur  relations  with  the  Sovt 
means  of  negotiations  on  a  broad  rang 
sues;  the  economic  arrangements  dlsi 
at  the  Moscow  and  Washington  sum 
particular,  they  believe,  have  establish 
Interdependence  between  our  eco: 
which  provides  a  continuing  Incentl 
maintain  a  constructive  relationship.' 
It  Is  only  In  the  context  of  their  ci 
tlons  about  the  future  of  the  Soviet-/  nerl- 
can  relationship,  therefore,  that  many  (  ther- 
wise  Inexplicable  features  of  the  I  xon- 
Ktsslnger  foreign  policy  can  be  under  tood. 
If  our  conflict  with  the  Soviets  has 
mitigated  by  events — especially  by  a  c  ange 
in  Soviet  ambitions — and  can  be  exj  scted 
to  further  diminish  In  the  future, 
America's  fundamental  security  posit 


then 
>n   is 

markedly  Improved.  Not  only  Is  the  c  inger 
of  a  military  confrontation  with  the  JSSR 
reduced,  but  the  need  to  "contain  co  unu- 
nlsm"  through  a  vast  complex  of  al  lance 
systems  Is  largely  eliminated.  Similar  r  af- 
fected Is  the  whole  range  of  Amerlcai 
Itical  Interests  abroad.  In  the  past 
Interests  have  been  In  no  small  measui 


pol- 
these 
de- 
termined by  the  exigencies,  real  or  percflved, 

that 
re- 
too 


of  the  Soviet-American  conflict.  With 
conflict  abated,  they  will  of  necessity 
duced  In  number  and  Importance; 
will  the  need  for  military  power  andl  po- 
litical Influence  to  protect  them.  Herein  may 
lie  the  explanation  for  the  Administra  Ion's 
apparent  lack  of  concern  over  both  th  rel 
atlve  decline  of  American  military  powe  and 
the  political  significance  of  that  declli  >.  In 
the  Nlxon-Kisslnger  design,  our  securl  y  in 
the  future  will  be  guaranteed  abov  all 
through  the  new  association  with  the  I  3SR. 
To  be  sure,  we  must  avoid  an  overly  a  rupt 
break  with  the  patterns  of  the  past  to  void 
upsetting  the  always-delicate  equillbrli  n  of 
the  international  system.  We  must  also  i  atn 
tain  strength  sufficient  to  convince  the 
Soviets  that  there  Is  no  alternative  U  de- 
tente and  to  deter  direct  threats  to  our  )hy- 
sical  siu'vlval  from  whatever  source,  tuch 
considerations  as  these  explain  the  Adn  nls 
tration's  vigorous  support  for  the  Tr  lent 
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and  the  B-1  weapons  programs.  It  cannot  be 
too  strongly  emphasized,  however,  that  the 
purposes  of  Nixon's  defense  program  are  quite 
limited,  a  point  grasped  by  neither  his  op- 
ponents nor  his  supporters  In  Congress;  in- 
deed, his  annual  calls  for  an  "American  mili- 
tary capability  second  to  none"  represent 
mostly  a  bone  tossed  to  the  defense  conserva- 
tives there  and  elsewhere. 


Doubtless  because  of  the  peculiar  diffi- 
culties and  delicate  negotiations  Involved 
in  establishing  relations  with  the  CPR,  the 
Administration  has  been  considerably  more 
reticent  in  articulating  Its  expectations  for 
the  Chinese  relationship  than  It  has  for  that 
with  the  USSR.  Nixon  has  stated  that  he  un- 
dertook Initial  steps  to  establish  contacts 
with  the  Peking  regime  shortly  after  as- 
suming office.  Implementing  a  design  he  had 
first  set  forth  in  the  1967  Foreign  Affairs 
article.  Rumors  of  new  tensions  In  the  Slno- 
Sovlet  relationship  and  of  possible  Soviet 
Intent  to  launch  a  preemptive  attack  on 
Chinese  nuclear  Installations  may  have  in- 
fluenced the  pace  of  his  actions  as  well. 
(Alsop  has  a.sserted  that  the  Soviets  Infor- 
mally sought  tacit  American  support  for  such 
an  attack  early  In  1969,  and  John  Newhouse 
alleges  that  the  USSR  during  the  SALT  talks 
In  1970  proposed  a  plan  for  Joint  retaliatory 
action  against  China  In  the  event  of  a  nu- 
clear war  Initiated  by  Peking  against  the 
USSR  or  the  United  States.  See  Alsop, 
"Thoughts  Out  of  China,  I:  Go  Versus  No- 
go, "  New  York  Times  Magazine,  March  11, 
1973,  and  Newhouse,  Cold  Dawn:  The  Story 
of  SALT,  pp.  188-89.)  But  beyond  the  now- 
repetitious  salutes  of  the  Chinese  as  a  "great 
and  vital  people"  without  whose  coopera- 
tion "no  stable  and  endiu-ing  international 
order  Is  conceivable"  plus  occasional  refer- 
ences to  China's  future  economic  and  mili- 
tary potential,  he  and  Kissinger  have  said 
little  concerning  the  assumptions  and  piu:- 
poses  of  the  new  China  policy.  The  contrast 
with  the  excesses  which  have  often  charac- 
terized Administration  rhetoric  on  the  fu- 
ture of  U.8.-8ovlet  relations  is  striking. 
(Compare  the  section  of  the  1973  State  of 
the  World  message  dealing  with  the  CPR 
with  that  discussing  relations  with  the 
USSR;  1973  Annual  Report,  pp.  16-25  and 
26-39.)  If  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the 
American  people  have  been  overly  aroused 
by  the  China  visit — and  it  Is  by  no  means 
certain  that  such  is  the  case — blame  must 
be  placed  primarily  on  the  media  and  not 
on  the  President. 

In  any  event,  while  the  AdminUtratlon's 
restraint  in  discussing  its  China  policy  com- 
plicates the  task  of  analysis.  Its  general  pur- 
poses are  quite  clear.  No  "grand  alliance" 
between  the  United  States  and  the  CPR 
against  the  Soviets  is  intended,  nor  is  any 
effort  to  be  made  to  use  the  Chinese  con- 
nection to  alter  a  military  and  political 
balance  of  power  which  is  rapidly  worsen- 
ing from  the  American  standpoint.  Neither 
Is  an  Improvement  in  Slno-Amerlcan  rela- 
tions being  sought  by  the  Administration 
as  an  end  in  Itself.  (It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  pro-Pakistan  "tilt"  of  American 
policy  during  that  nation's  war  with  India 
was  designed  to  earn  plaudits  from  Pakis- 
tan's principal  ally  as  well  as  to  repay 
Pakistan  from  her  aid  in  opening  Wash- 
ington-Peking communications.  But  the  Ad- 
ministration, it  should  be  noted,  perhaps 
not  without  dislngenuousness  has  defended 
its  pro-Pakinstan  policy  as  an  effort  to  fore- 
stall total  domination  of  the  subcontinent 
by  an  Indian  regime  increasingly  disposed 
to  act  as  Russia's  agent.  See  the  1972  An- 
nual Report,  pp.  141-52).  The  principal  pur- 
pose of  the  Nixon-Klssigner  foreign  policy 
Is  the  achievement  of  a  permanent  improve- 
ment in  relations  with  the  USSR,  and  the 
opening  to  Peking  must  be  understood  pri- 
marily in  terms  of  its  contribution  to  that 
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end.  TTie  Administration  believes  that  Mos- 
cow's fear  of  China's  military  potential  and 
territorial  Irredentism  will  further  strength- 
en the  Soviet  interest  In  a  detente  with  the 
United  States.  While  the  role  of  China  in 
world  politics  Is  not  without  significance  for 
the  Administration,  Nixon  and  Kissinger  con- 
tinue to  view  the  world  in  bipolar  terms;  the 
"age  of  trlpolarity,"  if  it  Is  to  come  at  all,  is 
In  their  view  still  some  time  in  the  future. 

To  be  sure,  it  is  doubtless  true  that  there 
exist  significant  ancUlary  motives  behln(< 
the  Administration's  Asian  policy  as  well 
There  has  been  widespread  speciUatlon,  for 
example,  that  the  Administration  hoped  to 
obtain  Peking's  support  for  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement of  the  Vietnam  war.  There  is  little 
firm  evidence  on  this  issue,  however,  and  it 
may  be  that  most  commentators  have  in  any 
event  missed  the  central  point.  Nixon  cer- 
tainly was  convinced-  even  before  the  onset 
of  his  administration  that  the  American  pub- 
lic would  not  support  a  foreign  policy  which 
did  not  result  in  an  American  military  de- 
parture from  Southeast  Asia.  At  the  same 
time,  he  repeatedly  expressed  concern  about 
the  possible  impact  of  an  overly  precipitous 
withdrawal  upon  Soviet  perceptions  of  our 
win  and  constancy. 

The  China  policy  thus  served  his  purposes 
nicely.  It  made  possible  a  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  under  terms  which  earlier  Nixon  had 
considered  unsatisfactory,  but  which  pla- 
cated the  American  public  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent feasible  without  doing  severe  damage  to 
America's  global  position.  Since  it  had  often 
been  officially  stated  that  the  containment  of 
China  was  one  of  the  foremost  reasons  for  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam,  once  Chinese  hos- 
tility had  at  least  somewhat  abated  it  was 
not  as  Important  to  American  credibility 
abroad  that  we  stand  firm  in  Indochina.  On 
the  domestic  scene,  the  key  factor  was  popu- 
lar ambivalence:  a  majority  of  Americans  ap- 
peared to  desire  an  end  to  the  U.S.  presence 
In  Southeast  Asia,  but  also  were  plainly  ap- 
prehensive about  expanding  communist  in- 
fluence in  Asia  and  elsewhere.  The  public 
thus  might  be  largely  satisfied  with  a  politi- 
cal settlement  which,  though  far  from  per- 
fect, did  not  seem  likely  to  set  In  motion  a 
general  communist  advance  throughout  the 
Orient.  Detente  with  China  would  reduce 
fears  that  the  latter  might  be  the  result  of 
a  "compromise"  in  Vietnam.  In  any  case, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  China  policy 
had  Important  political  roots,  related  to  the 
1972  campaign  as  well  as  to  the  broader  pur- 
pose of  attracting  popular  support  for  the 
Administration's  foreign  policy  generally. 

Over  the  longer  term,  Nixon  may  hope 
that  China's  own  objectives  will  serve  to 
check  North  Vietnam's  more  extended  am- 
bitions. Prom  the  perspective  of  overall  pol- 
icy priorities,  however,  his  views  on  the 
importance  of  Southeast  Asia  to  the  United 
States  have  been  unclear  for  some  time.  As 
many  commentators  have  observed,  the 
Nixon  Doctrine  is  notably  vague  as  to  pre- 
cisely what  "interests"  are  sufficiently  vital 
to  Justify  American  Intervention  in  Third 
World  conflicts  under  the  perceived  changed 
conditions  of  world  politics.  Olven  the  new 
relationship  with  Peking,  not  to  mention 
present  public  aversion  to  interventionist 
policies,  Nixon  appears  to  have  concluded 
that  Vietnam  is  of  substantially  less  slg- 
nlflcance  for  American  purposes  than  was 
the  case  earlier,  and  so  was  willing  to  accept 
a  negotiated  settlement  whose  terms  made 
the  ultimate  survival  of  a  noncommunlst 
government  in  Saigon  doubtful. 

Considered  even  within  Nixon's  own  per- 
spective, of  course,  the  China  policy  has 
incurred  substantial  costs.  The  loss  of 
"face"  for  the  United  States  Implicit  in 
the  spectacle  of  an  American  president  ap- 
pearing as  a  supplicant  in  the  court  of  the 
new  Chinese  mandarins  bad  an  immediate 
impact   throughout   Asia;    indeed,   evidence 
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Indicates  that  uncertainty  concerning  Amer- 
ica's future  Intentions  is  now  widespread  in 
the  region.  (See  the  summary  of  Asian  re- 
actions in  William  R.  Klntners  The  Impact 
of  President  Nixon's  visit  to  Peking  on  Inter- 
national Politics,  pp.  23-56.)  Equally  dam- 
aging to  America's  prestige  were  the  terms  of 
the  agreements  announced  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Nixon  visit.  The  CPR  conceded 
virtually  nothing,  suffering  at  most  a  slight 
blow  to  its  stature  as  leader  of  the  world's 
revolutionary  forces.  Peking  agreed  to  facil- 
itate scientific  and  other  "people-to-people" 
exchanges,  but  the  Chinese  stand  to  profit 
as  much  from  these  as  the  United  States. 
Peking  made  no  pledge  to  diminsh  her  sup- 
port for  insurrectionary  movements  along 
her  southern  border,  indeed,  such  activities 
continue  unabated.  The  United  States  pxib- 
licly  conceded  that  Taiwan  is  part  of  China; 
and  while  not  yet  renouncing  our  defense 
pact  with  Taipei,  we  have  agreed  ultimately 
to  eliminate  the  American  military  prcsencq 
from  the  Island.  (A  substantial  reduction  in 
the  American  force  on  Taiwan,  Secretary 
Schleeinger  recently  disclosed,  is  scheduled 
for  this  fall.)  Given  Administration's  an- 
nounced intention,  referred  to  earlier,  to 
review  all  American  treaty  commitments 
in  the  light  of  our  "interests,"  the  demise 
of  the  Taipei  regime  at  some  not-distant 
point  appears  probable.  Finally,  Nixon's 
public  utterances  In  Peking  came  perilously 
close  to  an  admission  that  the  United  States 
bears  primary  responsibility  for  the  Asian 
ccdd  war  itself.  One  Chinese  leader  summed 
up  rather  effectively  the  impression  gained 
from  the  visit  when  he  told  Washington  Post 
reporter  Stanley  Kamow  that  "we  don't  owe 
the  Americans  anything,  but  the  Americans 
owe  us  much.  Now  they  are  redressing  the 
tMdance." 

in 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Nixon 
China  policy,  and  the  more  basic  global 
strategy  of  which  it  is  a  part,  reflects  and 
reinforces  some  of  the  worst  features  of  the 
American  political  character.  As  many  com- 
mentators on  International  politics  have 
pointed  out,  the  danger  that  summitry  and 
its  accompanying  atmospherics  will  create 
among  the  populace  an  illusion  of  interna- 
tional harmony  is  an  ever-present  one  in  a 
democracy.  Even  more  worrisome  is  tlie  ap- 
parently Irreslstable  inclination  of  every 
American  president  to  believe  that  he  can 
succeed  where  his  predecessors  have  failed  by 
bringing  peace  to  the  world.  It  is  a  commen- 
tary on  the  depth  of  the  Utopian  strain  in  the 
Amerk;an  political  tradition  that  an  Admin- 
istration which  prides  itself  on  its  tough- 
mlndedness  and  whose  principal  lorelgn  pol- 
icy architect  is  widely — if  somewhat  inaccu- 
rately—celebrated for  his  "realism"  has 
proved  to  be  little  more  immune  than  its 
predecessors  from  such  temptations.  To  be 
sure,  the  current  utopianism  is  of  a  sharply 
different  variety  than  that  of  Wilson,  FDR, 
et  ttl.  It  is  surely  to  Nixon's  credit  that  his 
administration  has  explicitly  renounced  the 
ancient  American  conviction  that  the  world 
should  be  remade  in  the  American  image,  and 
that  policy  making  during  his  presidency  has 
exhibited  an  awareness  of  the  realities  of 
power  at  home  and  abroad.  Nevertheless,  he 
and  Kissinger  both  have  grossly  underesti- 
mated the  power  drive  of  the  Soviet  state, 
and  have  drastically  exaggerated  the  stabiliz- 
ing effects  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  inter- 
national system.  In  the  last  analysis  they 
appear  unable  to  accept  the  permanence  of 
conflict  as  the  fundamental  reality  of  world 
politics.  The  distance  between  contemporary 
American  foreign  policy  and  the  moralistic- 
legalistic  tradition  whose  apotheosis  was  Wil- 
son is  thus  not  as  great  as  It  appears. 

The  danger  is  obviously  real  that  the  Ad- 
ministration will  allow  its  fascination  with 
certain  features  of  the  new  China  relation- 
ship to  obscure  our  differences  with  Peking 
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over  the  future  course  of  Asian  and  for  that 
matter  global  international  politics.  More- 
over, prudence  alone  would  dictate  that  the 
possibility  of  a  Moscow-Peking  rapproche- 
ment, particularly  in  the  post-Mao  leader- 
ship era,  not  be  totally  discounted;  any 
attempt  to  use  Peking  as  a  permanent  make- 
weight in  the  balance  of  power  on  the  Ameri- 
can side — a  policy  which  the  Administration 
has  rejected,  albeit  lor  the  wrong  reasons — 
could  prove  to  be  dangerous  in  the  extreme. 
Nevertl-;eless,  the  conclusion  remains  in- 
escapable that  the  dangers  Inherent  in  the 
Nixon  China  policy  are  limited  when  com- 
pared with  those  created  by  Administration 
assumptions  about  the  possibilities  for  a 
detente  with  the  USSR.  The  unchecked  build- 
up of  Soviet  strategic  and  conventional  nuli- 
tary  power,  the  continued  attempts  by  the 
Soviets  to  project  political  influence  in  the 
Middle  East,  Asia,  and  Latin  America,  the 
uncompromising  position  the  USSR  has  as- 
sumed in  the  various  East- West  negotiations 
now  in  progress  all  constitute  challenges  to 
Administration  logic  as  yet  unanswered.  In- 
deed, the  argiiment  that  Soviet  foreign  policy 
objectives  in  their  broadcast  definition  have 
decisively  changed  is  only  slightly  more  com- 
pelling now  than  when  it  was  first  raised 
not  long  after  the  Revolution  of  1917.  It 
would  not  be  the  least  of  the  ironies  associ- 
ated with  this  Administration  if  the  atten- 
tion lavished  on  the  Peking  initiative  caused 
the  nation  to  mispercelve  the  ultimate  pur- 
puses  and  attendant  dangers  of  the  Nixon- 
Ki-vjingcr  global  strategy  generally.  Is  it  too 
cynical  to  suggest  that  this  may  have  been 
among  the  purposes  of  the  China  gambit 
from  the  outset?  Perhaps;  but  at  the  very 
least  it  is  probable  that  the  Administration 
would  regard  this  as  a  not-unwelcome  con- 
sequence. 


VETERANS   AFFAIRS   DIRECTORS 
HONOR  CONGRESSMAN  RODINO 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OP   SOOTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19,  1974 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  4, 
1974,  the  Man  of  the  Year  award  was  pre- 
sented to  our  distinguished  colleague, 
Peter  W.  Rodino,  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Directors  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. As  many  of  us  in  the  House  already 
know,  Peter  earned  a  most  distinguished 
record  in  World  War  n,  winning  a  com- 
mission in  the  Army  after  service  in  an 
armored  division  in  North  Africa.  He  left 
Iiis  greatest  mark  in  Italy  where  he  was 
assigned  to  a  military  mission  to  the  Ital- 
ian Army  in  the  late  stages  of  the  war. 
There,  he  organized  a  campaign  in  which 
families  of  American  soldiers  sent  pack- 
ages of  food  and  clothing  to  impoverished 
families  in  Italy.  When  Peter  returned 
to  this  country,  he  was  designated  by  the 
Red  Cross  to  continue  the  drive  which 
eventually  involved  thousands  of  pack- 
ages. 

As  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  I  know  that  whenever  vet- 
erans' problems  are  involved,  I  can  count 
on  Pete  Rodino's  vote.  The  first  year  he 
came  to  this  Chamber,  he  served  on  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  And 
since  that  time,  he  has  been  unwavering 
in  his  commitment  to  the  needs  and 
hopes  of  all  our  servicemen.  During  the 
opening  days  of  this  93d  Congress,  Peteh 
Rodino  introduced  House  Resolution  100, 
to  establish  a  national  commission  to 
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evaluate  and  study  all  veterans  benefits 
programs.  He  has  continually  fought  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  reduction  of  veterans 
pensions  when  social  security  benefits 
were  raised.  And,  he  has  long  been  an  ad- 
vocate of  all  measures  to  provide  fair  and 
realistic  benefits  to  our  disabled  and  their 
families.  Over  the  past  few  years.  Peter 
has  been  particularly  concerned  vath 
providing  education,  training,  and  job 
opportunities  to  our  Vietnam  veterans. 
We  all  recognize  that  the  unemployment 
rate  for  veterans  aged  20  to  24  stands  at 
10.6  percent.  Peter  Rodino  has  not  ceased 
in  his  efforts  to  support  all  legislation  to 
reduce  so  disturbing  a  figure. 

Peter  Rodino  was  honored  at  a  lunch- 
eon ceremony  in  Washington,  attended 
by  high  Government  officials  and  na- 
tional leaders  of  the  major  veterans  or- 
ganization. On  the  silver  loving  cup 
which  was  presented  to  him  were  en- 
graved the  words: 

For  his  diligent  and  persistent  efforts  to 
reform  and  upigrade  the  federal  Judiciary 
system  and  to  strengthen  its  proper  historic 
constitutional  role  in  the  American  tri-par- 
tlte  unique  system  of  government. 

I  would  like  to  join  the  many  who  came 
to  congratulate  my  colleague  last  Mon- 
day for  his  strong  and  continued  support 
for  all  the  men  who  so  ably  served  this 
Nation. 


SERIOUS  CONFLICT  OF  INTEREST 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCOKSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19.  1974 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  re- 
cently been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
Mr.  John  J.  Gilhooley,  who  is  a  director 
of  the  National  Rail  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion— Amtrak — is  also  president  of  an 
interstate  bus  company,  Transport  of 
New  Jersey,  which  competes  for  pas- 
sengers with  Amtrak  in  the  New  York- 
Philadelphia  corridor. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  serious  conflict 
of  interest.  Tlie  Amtrak  Improvement 
Act  of  1973— Public  Law  93-146— specifi- 
cally outlaws  a  director  from  having  fi- 
nancial interests  in  competition  with  the 
corporation: 

No  member  appointed  by  the  President 
may  have  any  significant  direct  or  Indirect 
relationship,  with  any  person  engaged  in 
the  transportation  of  passengers  in  competi- 
tion with  the  corporation,  during  the  time 
he  serves  on  the  board.    (Section  303a7) 

In  a  time  of  acute  fuel  shortages  when 
our  rail  transit  system  needs  the  best 
management  possible,  Amtrak  has  a  di- 
rector who  would  pei-sonally  gain  from 
the  limitation  of  intercity  rail  service. 

I  have  written  to  President  Nixon  and 
requested  him  to  ask  for  Mr.  Gilhooley 's 
resignation  from  the  Amtrak  board  so 
that  a  more  impartial  director  can  be 
found  to  replace  him.  I  cannot  imagine 
that  Mr.  Gilhooley  can  contribute  sound 
guidance  and  advice  to  the  National  Rail 
Passenger  Corporation  when  it  may  re- 
sult in  a  loss  for  his  bus  company. 

To  further  compovmd  this  unfortunate 
situation  it  turns  out  that  Transport  of 
New  Jersey  is  also  an  active  member  of 
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the  National  Association  of  MotoilBus 
Owners — ^NAMBO— a  Washington-I  ised 
lobbying  group  that  has  consistent!;  op- 
posed Amtrak  and  has  waged  an  es  >en- 
sive  public  relations  campaign  agfinst 
the  rail  corporation. 

I  have  here  a  brochure  that  wai  re- 
cently sent  to  me  by  NAMBO  ent  tied 
"Amtrak,  Should  It  Survive?"  thaf  in- 
cludes the  following  passage : 

The  long  distance  train  Is  In  the  lame 
position  now  as  the  stage  coach  was  to  :«il- 
roading:  It  Is  time  to  let  It  die  an  honcv^ble 
death. 

If  Mr.  Gilhooley  subscribes  to  this  flew 
held  by  NAMBO — and  he  is  an  a-  live 
member  of  the  organization  and  his  <  )m 
pany  contributes  funds  for  its  lobb  ing 
activities — it  is  utter  stupidity  to  %&ve 
him  on  the  Amtrak  board. 

All  of  my  colleagues  here  know  that 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  Amtrak  are 
appointed  by  President  Nixon  witlqthe 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 


AID  FOR  CHILEAN  NONIMMIGR4NT 
RESIDENTS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  J  :. 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV] 


Tuesday,  March  19.  1974 


Mt. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  California. 
Speaker,  in  the  past  months  I  havelbo- 
come  increasingly  aware  of  the  pligh  ;  of 
our  nonimmigrant  Chilean  residentfi,|knd 
have  found  it  difficult  to  answer 
residents'  pleading  letters  with  the  idual 
noncommittal  phrases. 

A  nonimmigrant  resident  has  a  de- 
fined time  period  to  his  visa.  At  the  jnd 
of  this  period,  he  may  apply  for  an  ex- 
tension, which  is  usually  given  if  he  ;an 
demonstrate  that  his  present  pursuit:  are 
those  he  was  admitted  upon.  Thus,  a  tu- 
dent  may  apply  for  an  extension  i  he 
proves  that  additional  study  is  necess  ry; 
he  cannot  transfer  his  choice  of  o<  :u- 
pation. 

Under  the  usual  course  of  events,  his 
practice  is  totally  justified  and  supp  rt- 
able.  But  when  such  a  nonimmigrant  es- 
ident  must  be  forced  to  return  to  a  h(  me 
that  offers  only  danger  and  possible  ir- 
rest  upon  arrival,  a  home  that  is  in  cl  los 
due  to  a  military  coup  while  the  resic  jnt 
was  away  is  another  matter  entirel  .  I 
found  it  no  longer  possible  to  turn  a  ay 
from  these  people,  and  am,  therefore,  in- 
troducing legislation  today  that  will  al- 
leviate the  situation.  My  bill  will  al  ow 
an  extension  of  5  years  for  all  tempor  iry 
Chilean  residents  who  are  in  this  co  n- 
try  at  the  time  of  enactment. 

In  1973,  the  number  of  temporary  C  11- 
ean  residents  who  reported  under  he 
alien  address  program  was  4,921.  I  e  ti- 
mate  that  this  is  the  number  we  are  i  nd 
will  be  dealing  with  if  this  legislai  on 
becomes  public  law.  There  are  additio  lal 
Chileans  in  the  coimtry,  in  piu'suit  o  a 
pleasant  tour  of  our  great  land,  but  ^ey 
are  not  the  ones  that  will  choose  to 
main  on  this  5-year  visa  program. 

This  bill's  sole  purpose  is  to  aid  thlse 
temporary  Chilean  residents  that  are  in 
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fear  of  returning  to  their  home  at  the 
present  time  due  to  harassment  they  are 
receiving  from  Chileans  at  home.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  face  this  issue  and  the 
facts  concerning  the  present  deprivation 
of  human  rights  in  Chile  that  pour  into 
our  offices  daily.  These  temporary  resi- 
dents should  not  be  labeled,  they  are 
merely  people  in  fear  of  their  lives,  and 
the  instinct  that  reaches  for  survival 
has  no  connection  with  any  political 
philosophy.  It  exists  in  all  of  us,  and  in 
similar  circumstances  we,  too,  would  be 
pursuing  similar  courses  of  action. 

This  bill  merely  extends  the  visas  of 
these  aliens  for  5  years;  it  grants  no  ad- 
ditional privileges,  and  they  can  still  be 
deported  if  a  crime  is  committed.  But  at 
least  it  gives  them  time  to  pursue  other 
courses,  time  to  find  other  means  to  at- 
tain immigrant  standing,  and  time  for 
the  situation  in  Chile  to  regain  order. 

I  ask  my  fellow  Representatives  to 
think  of  the  position  of  these  temporary 
Chilean  residents,  to  put  yourselves  In 
their  place,  and  then  to  join  me  in  this 
endeavor. 


March  19,  197U 


MICHEL  AMENDMENT  NO.  1 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  19.  1974 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  963,  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  69, 1  am  today  sub- 
mitting for  publication  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  text  of  what  may  be 
proposed  as  an  amendment  to  that  bill 
when  the  House  resumes  consideration 
of  it. 

Amendment  to  H.R.  69,  as  Reported, 
Offered  bt  Mr.  Michel 
(michel  amendment  no.  1) 
Page  29.  beginning  with  line  18,  strike  out 
everything  after  "be"  down  through  the  pe- 
riod in  line  21,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  ":  (A)  from  two-thirds  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  such  year  for  pay- 
ments to  States  under  section  134(a)  (other 
than  payments  under  such  section  to  Juris- 
dictions excluded  from  the  term  "State"  by 
this  subsection),  but  not  more  than  $2,000,- 
000,000.  the  product  obtained  by  multiply- 
ing the  number  of  children  aged  five  to 
seventeen.  Inclusive,  In  the  school  district 
of  such  agency  by  40  per  centum  of  the 
amount  determined  under  the  next  sentence, 
and  (B)  from  the  remaining  one-third  of 
such  amount  so  appropriated,  but  not  more 
than  $1,000,000,000.  the  product  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  children  counted 
under  subsection  (c)  by  40  per  centum  of  the 
amount  determined  under  the  next  sen- 
tence." 

Page  31,  line  17,  Insert  after  "be"  the  fol- 
lowing: ":  from  two-thirds  of  the  amount 
appropriated  for  such  year  for  payments 
to  States  under  section  134(a)  (other  than 
payments  under  such  section  to  Jurisdictions 
excluded  from  the  term  "State"  by  this  sub- 
section), but  not  more  than  (2,000,000,000, 
the  product  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen. 
Inclusive,  In  Puerto  Rico  by  40  per  centum 
of  (I)  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in 
Puerto  Rico  or  (11)  In  the  case  where  such 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  Is  more  than 
120  per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure In  the  United  States,  120  per  cen- 


tum of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  In 
the  United  States,  and,  from  the  remaining 
one-third  of  such  amount  so  appropriated 
but  not  more  than  $1,000,000,000." 

Page  32,  line  19,  strike  out  "two-thirds  of". 

Page  33,  line  15,  strike  out  "used  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  In  complUng  the  1970 
decennial  census.",  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "of  famlUes  receiving  an  an- 
nual Income  of  less  than  $3500." 

Page  33,  line  25,  strike  out  the  conuna. 

Page  34,  line  1,  strUce  out  "the  current 
criteria  of  poverty",  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$3600". 

Page  34,  beginning  with  line  4,  strike  out 
everything  after  "Act"  tlirough  "Index"  in 
line  8. 

Page  48,  line  10,  strike  out  "86"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "90". 


FOREIGN  AID  AND  TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 


OF   MINNESOTA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19.  1974 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  re- 
spected colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  has  written  an 
excellent  article  on  the  origins,  develop- 
ment, and  continuing  need  for  a  U.S. 
program  of  technical  assistance  to  the 
less  developed  nations. 

Mr.  Bingham  was  an  acting  adminis- 
trator of  the  Technical  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration in  the  early  1950's.  He  was 
deeply  involved  in  giving  life  to  the  con- 
cept of  technical  assistance  that  Presi- 
dent Truman  announced  as  point  4  of 
his  1949  inaugural  address. 

Congressman  Bingham  has  watched 
our  technical  assistance  program  closely 
ever  since.  I  am  certain  his  observations, 
published  separately  by  the  U.S.  Agency 
for  International  Development  and  Glo- 
bal Dialogue  Publications  and  reprinted 
below,  will  be  of  interest  to  many  readers 
of  the  Record. 

Point  IV  Alive  and  Well 
(By  Representative  Jonathan  B.  Bingham) 

"Fourth  we  must  embark  on  a  bold  new 
program  for  making  the  benefits  of  our 
scientific  advances  and  Industrial  progress 
available  for  the  improvement  and  growth 
of  underdeveloped  areas." — President  Harry 
S.  Truman,  January  1949. 

In  January  1949,  President  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man wanted  a  new  Idea  for  the  foreign  part 
of  his  Inaugural  Address  and  his  staff  came 
up  with  one.  Over  the  objections  of  the  State 
Department,  the  Idea  went  into  the  speech. 
It  was  an  Idea  that  had  "found  its  time",  and 
It  caught  hold.  Today.  26  years  later,  the  Idea 
has  as  much  vitality  as  ever,  and  a  vast  array 
of  activities  are  based  upon  It — activities 
carried  on  by  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
around  the  world — Americans,  foreign  na- 
tionals. International  civil  servants — white 
collar,  blue  collar — young  and  old — teachers 
and  students. 

The  essence  of  the  Idea,  as  Mr.  Truman 
put  It.  was  that,  "for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory, humanity  possesses  the  knowledge  and 
the  skUl  to  relieve  the  suffering"  of  the  "more 
than  half  the  people  of  the  world  .  .  .  living 
In  conditions  approaching  misery."  The  prob- 
lem was  essentially  one  of  communication, 
to  convey  the  knowledge  to  those  who  needed 
it.  While  resources  were  essential  to  effect 
the  needed  conununicatlon,  the  transfer  of 
"knowledge  and  skill"  was  at  the  heart  of 
the  process,  rather  than  the  transfer  of  ma- 
terial resources  from  rich  to  poor. 
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Mr.  Truman  said  "we  must  embark  on  a 
bold  new  program  for  making  the  benefits  of 
our  sclentflc  advances  and  Industrial  prog- 
ress avaUable  for  the  improvement  and 
growth  of  underdeveloped  areas,"  and  he  In- 
vited "other  countries  to  pool  their  techno- 
logical resources  In  this  undertaking  through 
the  UzUted  Nations  and  otherwise." 

At  first,  the  U.S.  Congress  was  dubious. 
The  late  Secretary  Robert  A.  Taft  saw  the 
proposal  as  "opening  up  a  kind  of  wide- 
open  distribution  of  all  kinds  of  aid  to  all 
kinds  of  people  anywhere  In  the  world  whom 
the  President  might  desire  to  help"  and  said 
he  had  heard  "no  substantial  or  persuasive 
argument  made  In  favor  of  any  such  pro- 
gram." At  one  point,  the  Senate  came  within 
one  vote  of  killing  the  proposed  Act  for  In- 
ternational Development,  but  the  Act  was 
eventually  passed,  almost  18  months  after 
Mr.  Trvunan's  address. 

Over  the  years  since  then,  the  U.S.  "tech- 
nical assistance"  has  not  only  survived  all 
the  shifts  of  organization  and  substance  In 
the  overall  foreign  aid  program,  it  has  grown 
and  has  acquired  a  solid  base  of  support  in 
the  Congress.  The  Increasing  legislative  dlflB- 
cultles  which  the  foreign  aid  program  has 
faced  In  the  Congress  are  not  traceable  to  the 
technical  assistance  program,  but  rather  to 
aspects  of  the  military  and  budgetary  assist- 
ance programs  with  which  It  is  unfortunately 
linked  in  the  annual  or  biennial  legislative 
package.  If  it  were  possible  for  a  bill  to  be 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  which  would  be  limited  to  a  modern 
version  of  the  Point  IV  program,  such  a  blU 
In  my  Judgment  would  have  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  a  widespread  constituency  In  the 
United  States — a  constituency  which  the 
overaU  foreign  aid  program  presently  does 
not  have — and  the  Congress  would,  I  believe, 
respond  accordingly. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  main  emphasis  of 
the  program  of  the  Technical  Cooperation 
Administration  (TCA)  was  on  agriculture, 
health,  and  education.  Today,  after  Intervals 
of  special  Interest  in  other  areas,  the  con- 
centration of  AID'S  development  aid  is  stUl 
on  these  three  areas. 

The  most  dramatic  new  development  In 
program  emphasis  Is  the  current  major  ef- 
fort In  the  field  of  popular  planning.  I  am 
somewhat  embarrassed  to  note  that  In  1954, 
when  I  wrote  "Shlrt-Sleeve  Diplomacy,"  I 
took  It  for  granted  that  the  Congress  would 
reject  the  Idea  that  "methods  of  birth  con- 
tol"  might  be  included  In  U.S.  educational 
programs.  Actually,  the  Congress  has  taken 
the  lead  In  pressing  for  a  substantial  propor- 
tion of  our  aid  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging and  assisting  in  the  development 
of  population  planning  programs.  It  Is  the 
only  substantive  area  In  which  a  dollar  figure 
($125  mUUon)  was  specified  In  the  legislation 
fcH:  the  past  two  fiscal  years. 

In  the  early  days  of  Point  IV  and  especially 
In  the  technical  cooperation  programs  which 
preceded  It,  as  In  Latin  America  and  Liberia, 
a  good  deal  of  the  activity  was  retail  In  char- 
acter, meaning  that  techniques  were  being 
communicated  to  the  users  of  these  tech- 
niques. Such  pioneer  and  deservedly  famous 
shirtsleeve  diplomats  as  Horace  Holmes  in 
India  and  Prank  Plnder  In  Liberia  were.  In 
fact,  working  directly  with  village  people. 
Their  achievement  was  to  demonstrate  that 
even  desperately  poor  and  Ignorant  people 
could  be  persuaded  to  try  new  methods. 

Since  those  early  years  the  effort  In  the 
U.S.  technical  assistance  program  has  been 
to  stress  the  multiplication  factor — to  train 
the  teachers,  to  establish  and  strengthen  ex- 
tension services,  to  build  institutions  capa- 
ble to  carrying  on  the  essential  work  of  com- 
munication and  education.  For  Its  part,  the 
Peace  Corps,  founded  In  1961,  has  turned  In- 
creasingly to  technical  assistance,  but  Its  em- 
phasis has  remained  at  the  retail  or  consumer 
level. 
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Geographically,  there  also  have  been  inter- 
esting shifts  In  the  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram. As  of  1952,  two  of  the  largest  U.S.  pro- 
grams were  In  Taiwan  and  Iran;  both  of  these 
have  since  been  phased  out  completely  as  the 
local  governments  demonstrated  a  capacity  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  Point  IV  on  their  own. 
SlnUlarly  major  programs  In  Korea  and  Bra- 
zil have  been  phased  down  as  these  coun- 
tries have  achieved  Impressive  economic  de- 
velopment. Sizable  programs  of  aid  to  Egypt 
and  Burma  have  been  closed  down  for  politi- 
cal reasons.  While  India  has  required  and  re- 
ceived large  amounts  of  developmental  aid 
over  the  years,  the  technical  assistance  com- 
ponent has  been  of  decreasing  Importance  In 
this  country  of  tremendous  human  resources 
at  all  levels  of  professional  and  technical 
training. 

NEED  for  technical  ASSISTANCE 

During  these  same  two  decades,  the  emer- 
gence of  more  than  30  Independent  African 
states  has  created  a  vast  area  of  need  for 
technical  assistance  of  many  kinds.  Initial 
progress,  although  often  limited,  has  brought 
these  countries  to  a  level  where  they  are  now 
ripe  to  absorb  more  assistance.  Compared  to 
the  programs  of  France  and  the  United  King- 
dom, the  U.S.  contributions  have  been  mod- 
est, but  nevertheless  substantial  by  the  stand- 
ards of  1952. 

Starting  with  President  Kennedy's  Alliance 
for  Progress,  there  has  been  a  sharp  Increase 
in  the  relative  emphasis  on  Latin  America  In 
the  U.S.  development  programs.  In  1952,  the 
programs  In  Latin  America  totalled  less  than 
$20  million,  as  against  a  world-wide  total 
of  some  $250  million.  As  of  1972,  Latin  Amer- 
ica accounted  for  almost  one  third  of  a  world 
wide  total  (for  development  loans,  popula- 
tion programs  and  technical  assistance)  of 
about  $1  billion. 

Of  course.  It  Is  not  only  in  the  United 
States  that  the  Point  IV  concept  has  bur- 
geoned since  1949.  Mr.  Truman's  initiative 
led  directly  to  the  United  Nations'  Expanded 
Technical  Assistance  Program  (a  total  for  the 
U.N.  and  Its  specialised  agencies  of  about 
$20  million  In  1952),  and  ultimately  to  the 
U.N.  Development  Program  (currently  run- 
ning at  about  $300  million  annually).  Many 
countries,  large  and  small  have  undertaken 
technical  assistance  programs  of  their  own. 
Israel,  once  on  the  receiving  end,  developed 
a  small  but  fast  moving,  efficient  and  highly 
successful  program.  The  Soviet  Union  was 
Initially  slow  to  respond  to  the  Point  IV 
challenge,  but  In  the  1960's  embarked  on 
ambitious  development  aid  programs,  often 
stressing  the  conspicuous,  rather  than  the 
basic. 

QUESTION    OF    PROGRAM    SIZE 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  all  this?  If  the 
various  national  and  International  programs 
are  today  much  larger  than  20  or  even  10 
years  ago.  does  this  mean  that  the  Point  IV 
idea  was  a  delusion? 

On  the  contrary,  the  very  spread  and  In- 
crease of  development  programs  has  been  a 
mark  of  the  validity  of  the  idea.  There  have 
been  dramatic  Instances  of  material  prog- 
ress— like  the  virtual  elimination  or  control 
of  malaria  and  smallpox  in  much  of  the 
world  and  the  fantastic  success  of  newly 
developed  high  yielding  strains  of  wheat  and 
rice — but  even  more  Important  has  been  a 
vastly  Increased  recognition  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  concepts  of  communication  and 
Institution  building  as  basic  to  growth.  The 
Green  Revolution  would  not  have  occured 
otherwise.  The  underlying  research,  no  mat- 
ter how  basic.  Imaginative  and  successful, 
could  not  by  itself  have  been  translated  Into 
food  production. 

It  seems  inconceivable  that  the  United 
States  which  was  more  than  any  other  nation 
responsible  for  the  Point  IV  explosion,  could 
not  turn  its  back  on  the  Idea  and  retreat  into 
a  sheU  of  economic  Isolationism.  But  If  by 
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any  cliance  we  were  to  attempt  to  do  so,  the 
war  against  world  wide  stagnation  and  pov- 
erty would  go  on.  The  difference  woiUd  be 
that,  without  our  contribution,  the  struggle 
would  be  that  much  the  more  difficult  and 
the  developing  world,  and  we  ourselves, 
would  be  the  poorer. 


DIESEL  TAX  SUSPENSION 


HON.  BILL  GUNTER 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19,  1974 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  last  week  to  reintroduce  H.R. 
12724,  the  Emergency  Diesel  Fuel  Tax 
Suspension  Act,  with  additional  cospon- 
sors. 

At  the  same  time,  because  of  the  con- 
tinued interest  in  this  proposal,  I  invite 
still  additional  cosponsors. 

The  bill  reintroduced,  I  am  pleased  to 
report,  carries  the  names  of  13  new  co- 
sponsors. 

They  include  Congressmen  Jim  Burke. 
of  Massachusetts,  a  member  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  to 
which  this  legislation  has  been  referred; 
Mr.  TiERNAN,  of  Rhode  Island;  Ms.  Ab- 
zug,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Brown,  of  Cali- 
fornia; Mr.  Edwards,  of  California;  Mr. 
Miller,  of  Ohio;  Mr.  Pepper,  of  Florida; 
Mr.  RiEGLE,  of  Michigan;  Mr.  Seiberling. 
of  Ohio;  Ms.  Schroeder,  of  Colorado;  Mr. 
Thompson,  of  New  Jersey;  Mr.  Waldie, 
of  California;  and  Mr.  WHrrEHURST,  of 
Virginia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dilemma  still  facing 
sectors  of  the  economy  dependent  upon 
the  capability  of  the  Nation's  truckers 
to  purchase  diesel  fuel  at  prices  which 
will  allow  them  to  stay  in  business  and 
move  the  Nation's  food  supplies  and 
other  commodities  has  not  disappeared 
simply  because  that  dilemma  is  tem- 
porarily off  the  front  pages  of  the  news- 
papers. 

Since  the  settlement  of  the  nation- 
wide strike  by  independent  owner-op- 
erators and  the  return  to  work,  news  of 
the  predicament  they  faw:e  in  the  cost 
of  fuel  has  faded.  But  the  problem  re- 
mains all  too  real. 

It  is  reassuring  in  ttiis  regard  that  a 
number  of  colleagues  have  indicated  their 
continued  concern  with  this  problem 
by  asking  to  cosponsor  the  legislation 
which  I  introduced  intially  more  than 
a  month  ago.  on  February  7,  1974,  to  sus- 
pend collection  of  the  Federal  tax  on 
diesel  fuel  for  6  months  tied  to  a  freeze  at 
January  15,  1974,  price  levels.  I  believe 
this  interest  shows  the  responsiveness  of 
Congress  even  where  the  problem  has  be- 
come subsurface  and  no  longer  com- 
mands  immediate   public   attention. 

The  fact  remains  that  roughly  half  the 
truckers  in  the  coimtry  received  no  bene- 
fit from  the  passthrough  provision  Con- 
gress permitted  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee  to  implement  without  the  de- 
lay ordinarily  required,  and  that  such 
a  passthrough  provision  is  itself  in- 
herently inequitable  and  further  dam- 
aging to  the  economy. 
In  addition,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
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problem — splrallng  diesel  fuel  costs-4has 
not  and  will  not  go  away  at  any  4^1y 
date. 

Therefore,  I  am  again  urging  susien 
sion  of  the  diesel  fuel  tax  for  6  moi  ths, 
at  a  figure  estimated  at  $185  million, 
at  a  time  when  the  highway  trust  ^ind 
enjoys  a  $2  billion  surplus. 

I  will  reintroduce  the  original 
again  shortly  and  Invite  additional 
sponsorship. 


AMENDMENTS   TO   FEDERAL  FC  DD, 
DRUG  AND  COSMETIC  ACT 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 


or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV|S 
Tuesday.  March  19,  1974 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  lastJOc 
tober  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  He  ilth 
and  Environment  of  the  Interstate  md 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  held  h  lar 
ings  on  proposed  legislation  regar  ing 
vitamin,  mineral  and  other  dietary  up- 
plements.  One  of  those  bills  was  I.R. 
6170,  which  I  introduced  to  prevent  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  fron  in- 
terfering in  the  sale  of  truthfully  lal  sled 
dietary  supplements  for  reasons  cfher 
than  safety  or  fraud 

In  the  5  months  since  those  headngs 
were  held,  no  further  action  has  een 
taken  and  none  is  scheduled.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  insert  foi  the 
Record  my  testimony  at  the  hearings  and 
urge  the  committee  to  take  action  as  oon 
as  possible  on  this  urgently  nefded 
legislation : 
Statement   of   Hon.   George   M.   O'SriAt,   a 

Representative    in    Congress    From    the 

Statb  of  Illinois 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  this  oppA'tu 
nlty  to  present  to  the  subcommittee  my  '  ews 
on  the  recently  Issued  regulations  of  the 
US.  Food  and  Drug  Administration  affe  ilng 
food  supplements.  I  strongly  object  to  t  lese 
regulations  and  respectfully  urge  this  ub- 
commlttee  to  report  favorably  my  bill,  i.R. 
6170,  which  would  prevent  the  FTJA  rom 
Interfering  In  the  sale  of  truthfully  lal  ;led 
vitamin  and  mineral  food  supplement  for 
reasons  other  than  safety  or  fraud. 

Because  the  FDA's  deadline  for  the  icfcle 
mentation  of  these  regulations  Is  set  fo  the 
end  of  this  year  this  legislation  assun  «  a 
new  urgency  and  I  am  most  grateful  t<  the 
subcommittee  for  scheduling  hearings  on  this 
matter, 

My  bill,  H.R.  6107.  Introduced  on  *Arch 
26.  Is  identical  to  H.R.  643.  Introduce 
Congressman  Hosmer  of  California.  It  de  nes 
food  supplements  and  special  dietary  ises 
of  food.  It  also  prohibits  FDA  Umltatior  i  on 
the  potency,  number,  combination,  am(  int, 
variety,  or  use  of  food  supplements  u  less 
Intrinsically  Injurious  to  health  In  the  rec- 
ommended dosage  and  limits  the  PDA*! 
thoiity  to  require  warning  labels  on 
supplements  to  Instances  where  the  refcm- 
mended  dosage  Is  intrinsically  Injuriox  i  to 
health. 

My  remarks  will  be  brief.  I  do  not  prelend 
to  be  an  expert  on  the  subject  of  nutrl  ion. 
Nor  do  I  wish  to  act  as  final  arbiter  In 
lengthy  and  Interminable  disputes  bet'  een 
the  proponents  and  opponents  of  na^ral 
foods  and  food  supplements. 

I  do  regard  myself  as  something  of  ai 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  have  heard  from  a  great  many  of  them  on 
the  subject  of  food  supplements  and  their 
opinion  has  been  unanimous.  The  new  FDA 
regulations  are  bad  news. 

One  does  not  need  to  be  an  expert  on 
nutrition  to  understand  why.  The  people  of 
my  home  district  believe  In  freedom  of 
choice.  They  have  confidence  In  their  own 
and  in  their  fellow  man's  ability  to  weigh 
evidence  and  to  come  to  a  rational  conclu- 
sion. They  resent  the  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  VS.  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to 
make  "fact"  of  opinion  and  to  impede  free 
choice.  They  are  repelled  by  the  idea  that  a 
Washington  bureaucrat  can  decree  as  "fact" 
that  the  vitamin  content  of  a  food  is  not 
significantly  affected  by  Its  storage,  trans- 
portation, processing  or  cooking  or  by  the 
soil  In  which  It  is  grown.  They  are  disturbed 
by  the  fact  that  the  FDA  can  g^ve  its  opinion 
the  force  of  law  and  compel  adherence  to 
these  "facts"  under  pain  of  criminal  sanc- 
tion. In  their  opinion  the  PDA's  new  regula- 
tions amount  to  a  censorship  of  Ideas  and 
to  an  unnecessary  restriction  on  the  Indlvid- 
iial's  right  to  eat  as  he  choses  even  at  the 
risk  of  making  a  mistake. 

Research  in  nutrition  Is  only  beginning. 
Conclusions  as  to  the  validity  of  various 
nutritional  propositions  are  at  best  educated 
guesses.  Two  hundred  years  ago  bleeding  by 
leeches  represented  the  last  word  in  medical 
treatment.  One  can  only  wonder  what  the 
state  of  medicine  would  be  today  tf  opinions 
to  the  contrary  had  been  banned  as  "mis- 
labeling." 

No  one  questions  the  right  and  obliga- 
tion of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
to  protect  the  public  from  mislabeled  goods 
or  from  food  supplements  proven  hazardous 
to  one's  health.  But  the  FDA's  new  regula- 
tions go  far  beyond  these  legitimate  ends. 
They  run  counter  to  the  concepts  of  freedom 
of  choice  and  of  free  interchange  of  Ideas 
which  are  essential  to  a  democratic  society. 


TRIBUTE  TO  VERSAILLES,  PA.,  VOL- 
UNTEER FIRE  COMPANY 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  19.  1974 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  long  ago 
the  volunteer  fireman  carved  himself  a 
special  niche  in  the  hearts  of  Americans 
who  live  in  suburban  or  rural  areas.  They 
have  turned  to  him  many  times  for  help 
and  he  has  never  failed  to  respond.  His 
dedication  and  courage  have  won  him  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  his  friends  and 
neighbors. 

It  is  for  that  reason  I  rise  today:  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  volunteer  fire  company 
which  has  provided  the  residents  of  a 
community  within  my  20th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Pennsylvania  with  fire 
protection  and  other  related  services  for 
60  years.  The  Versailles  Volunteer  Fire 
Company  will  reach  this  milestone  on 
April  13. 

That  alone  is  worthy  of  public  recogni- 
tion, but  there  is  another  reason  that  I 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
At  this  anniversary  observance,  the 
members  of  the  volunteer  fire  company 
will  honor  one  of  their  own;  a  man  who 
has  adopted  this  great  Nation  as  his  own 
and  who,  by  his  life,  has  set  an  example 
for  all  native  bom  Americans. 

This  fine,  elderly  gentleman  is  Mr. 
Sabata  "Sam"  Dimlerl,  who  came  to  the 
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United  States  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
opened  a  shoemaker  shop  and  became  a 
charter  member  of  the  Versailles  Volun- 
teer Fire  Company.  He  has  been  active 
in  its  affairs  from  the  beginning,  serving 
as  an  officer  for  49  years,  including  46 
consecutive  years  as  its  treasurer.  This, 
too,  is  a  noteworthy  accomplishment  in 
its  own  light  but  it  is  made  more  startling 
because  Sam  is  looking  forward  to  an 
anniversary  of  his  own.  Sam  will  be  92 
years  old  on  May  5. 

Sam  has  been  a  part  of  the  transition 
of  the  Versailles  Volunteer  Fire  Company 
from  a  bucket  brigade  operation  to  the 
modem,  self-sustaining  organization  it  is 
today;  one  which  offers  the  commxmity 
fire  protection  as  well  as  ambulance  and 
rescue  services  and  which  has  assets  val- 
ued at  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  to  recog- 
nize the  Versailles  Volimteer  Fire  Com- 
pany. I  commend  its  officers  and  mem- 
bers for  their  dedicated  service  of  the 
past  and  wish  them  continued  success. 
As  for  Sabata  "Sam"  Dimieri,  what  can 
one  say  to  one  who  has  given  so  much 
except  "Salute  and  God  bless  you." 


QUINCY  GOLDEN  EAGLE  COLOR 
GUARD 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19,  1974 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gold- 
en Eagle  Color  Guard  of  Quincy,  111.,  will 
be  in  Washington  during  the  annual  Na- 
tional Cherry  Blossom  Festival  repre- 
senting the  strength  and  vitality  of  Illi- 
nois and  the  Nation's  youth. 

The  Golden  Eagles  are  composed  of 
24  young  ladies  who  are  students  at  Notre 
Dame  High  School  in  Quincy.  The  unit 
is  sponsored  by  the  Quincy  CYO  as  a 
part  of  a  program  involving  many  hun- 
dreds of  Quincy  area  youth. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Sister  Karl 
Mary;  CYO  Director  Joe  Weise;  and 
Herb  Wellman,  the  director  of  the  Golden 
Eagles;  these  young  ladies  have  devel- 
oped themselves  into  a  finely  tuned  pre- 
cision marching  unit. 

The  members  of  the  Golden  Eagles 
are:  Linda  Harcharick, Kathy  Koch,  Kay 
Kuhlmeler,  Sally  Schlipman,  Theresa 
Schonoff,  Mary  Lou  Schutte,  Sue  Buck- 
ner,  Geri  Heinze,  Chris  Herman,  Nancy 
Kinney,  Debbie  Swartz,  Kathy  DeVries, 
Karen  EInnis,  Lisa  Harcharick,  Maggie 
O'Brien,  Sherri  Stegeman,  Lou  Wenslng, 
Donnette  Bockenfeld,  Candy  Britton, 
Donna  Cramsey,  Lisa  Musolino,  Karen 
Qulnn,  Dori  Schamhorst,  and  Debbie 
Wellman.  Accompanying  the  Eagles  to 
Washington  is  Mrs.  Wellman,  wife  of  the 
director;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Kinney; 
Mrs.  Melvin  Koch;  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Heinze;  and  Mrs.  Wayne  Harcharick. 

These  young  ladies  have  carried  their 
banners  from  the  eastern  seaboard  of 
the  United  States  to  Texas  during  the 
past  6  years,  showing  the  American  peo- 
ple a  fine  example  of  young  womanhood 
on  and  off  the  field. 

Previously,   the   Golden  Eagles  have 
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been  to  Washington  as  part  of  the  an- 
nual Cherry  Blossom  Festival.  Now  they 
are  returning  for  this  year's  Parade  of 
Princesses.  In  addition,  the  Golden 
Eagles  will  perform  at  the  new  Capital 
Arena  on  March  28  when  Ail-American 
Jim  Wisman,  Quincy's  basketball  star, 
plays  in  the  Ail-American  High  School 
Basketball  Championship. 

I  am  proud  that  these  young  ladies  and 
Jim  Wisman  will  be  here  from  the  20th 
Congressional  District  in  western  Ulinois. 


SAVE  A  DUCK  SLOUGH 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19.  1974 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  report  to  my  colleagues  today  on  ac- 
tion taken  this  morning  by  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Conservation  Commission,  on 
which  I  am  privileged  to  serve. 

The  CMnmission  gave  reapproval  for 
the  acquisition  of  875  acres  of  land  for 
the  Sherburne  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
in  Sherburne  County,  Minn.  This  com- 
pletes acquisition  at  this  30,124-acre  ref- 
uge located  40  miles  northwest  of  the 
Twin  Cities  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 

The  Sherburne  Refuge  is  designed  pri- 
marily as  a  production  refuge,  but  when 
developed  will  also  attract  large  con- 
centrations of  migrating  ducks  and  geese 
that  use  the  western  portion  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi fljrway. 

Acquisition  of  this  land  is  made  pos- 
sible, as  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
through  revenues  realized  from  the  sale 
of  migratory  bird  hunting  stamps,  popu- 
larly known  as  duck  stamps. 

In  the  April  issue  of  Field  and  Stream 
magazine,  writer  Don  Grussing,  cotn- 
cidentally  from  Minnesota,  tells  of  his 
suggestion  for  increasing  duck  stamp  in- 
come, and  that  is  simply  for  sportsmen 
and  conservationists  to  purchase  an  ex- 
tra duck  stamp  or  two. 

At  this  time,  I  insert  the  article  into 
the  Record: 

Sate  a  Ditck  Slouch 
(By  Don   Grussing) 

How?  Buy  two  duck  stamps  next  year — 
unless  you  already  buy  two;  then  buy  three 
or  four.  It's  one  of  several  quick  and  easy 
steps  a  hunter  can  take  to  help  preserve 
and  protect  wildlife  habitat. 

As  a  hunter  you're  faced  with  a  big  prob- 
lem. Habitat — places  to  hunt  and  places  that 
birds  and  animals  you  do  hunt  must  live  and 
reproduce  in — Is  disappearing.  It's  a  fact  of 
life  that's  been  well  documented.  You've  read 
about  It  In  Field  &  Stream,  newspapers,  gov- 
ernment publications,  and  periodicals  put 
out  by  conservation  organizations.  You've  got 
to  do  something  about  It. 

You've  got  to  do  your  part  to  protect  our 
disappearing  duck-producing  marshlands 
(which.  Incidentally,  provide  much  habitat 
for  other  game  and  nongame  species) .  You've 
got  to  try  to  save  patches  of  cover  and  fence- 
rows  for  pheasants,  quail,  and  doves,  and  the 
old  orchards  where  rufied  grouse  hang  out. 
The  key  thing  that  you,  as  a  sportsman, 
must  understand.  Is  that  you  can  do  a  great 
deal  to  put  away  what's  left  for  your  use,  and 
the  use  of  future  generations.  It's  as  easy  as 
buying  a  fifth  of  whiskey,  or  a  sack  of  lawn 
food. 


Many  sportsmen,  seeking  to  help,  have 
banded  to  form  clubs,  working  eninasse  as  a 
political  and  environmental  force.  In  fact, 
private  sportsmen's  clubs  have  performed 
some  very  Important  conservation  deeds. 
Among  them  are  construction  of  thousands 
of  wood  duck  houses,  preservation  of  trout 
streams  and  hunting  habitat  through  club 
acquisition,  spreading  the  gospel  of  conserva- 
tion education,  and  much  more.  Some  of  the 
most  Important  waterfowl  wintering  grounds 
In  the  U.S.  are  owned  by  hunting  clubs.  But, 
not  everyone  has  the  time  or  IncUnatlon  to 
belong  to  a  club.  Yovir  Job  may  make  It  Im- 
possible. Or,  you  might  not  be  a  Joiner. 

But  there  Is  stlU  something  each  and  every 
hunter  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  can 
do  to  protect  and  preserve  wildlife  habitat. 
One  simple  way  is  to  buy  an  extra  duck 
stamp  this  fall.  Prairie  potholes  are  still  dis- 
appearing to  the  drag  line  and  drainage  ditch 
in  this  country.  In  the  pothole  country  of 
the  three  most  Important  duck-producing 
states  In  the  U.S.,  Minnesota,  and  South 
and  North  Dakota  (plus  a  corner  of  Iowa) , 
It's  estimated  that  60  percent  of  the  potholes 
have  already  been  drained.  And  friends.  It's 
continuing  right  now. 

To  fight  this  trend.  Federal  and  state  gov- 
ernments have  been  getting  long-term  ease- 
ments on  the  prime  duck-producing  wetlands 
or  buying  them  outright  as  fast  as  money 
allows.  But  that's  not  quite  fast  enough  in 
the  face  of  pressure  applied  by  drainage 
Interests. 

As  fast  as  money  allows — that's  the  key! 
And  that's  where  you  can  help.  Federal  funds 
for  habitat  acquisition  come  prlmarUy  from 
duck-stamp  revenues.  All  you  have  to  do  to 
speed  up  wetlands  acquisition  Is  buy  an 
extra  duck  stamp  or  two. 

Can  it  help?  Of  course.  For  every  twenty 
hunters  purchasing  an  extra  duck  stamp 
this  fall,  enough  revenue  will  be  produced 
to  acquire  one  acre  of  duck-producing  wet- 
lands m  key  areas  of  the  U.S.  (That's  based 
on  a  cost  estimate  of  about  $100  per  acre 
for  wetland  acquisition.  This  figure  varies, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  V?lldllfe.  The  Bureau's  realty  office  gives 
a  per  acre  average  of  $100  to  $150.) 

So  you  can  see.  It  only  takes  a  little  effort 
per  hunter  to  lay  away  literally  thousands 
of  acres  of  wetlands  each  year. 

It's  not  for  duck  hunters  only,  either. 
Every  species  of  game  benefits  from  wetlands. 
Pheasants,  doves,  rabbits,  deer,  quail — ^vir- 
tually every  wild  creature  utilizes  wetlands 
in  its  life  routine. 

But  look  at  what  can  be  done  If  duck 
hunters  alone  participate. 

If  only  10  percent  of  the  2  million  duck 
hunters  In  the  VS.  buy  an  extra  duck  stamp 
this  fall,  we'll  be  stocking  away  about  10,000 
additional  acres  of  wetlands  annually.  In 
ten  years,  we'U  have  stashed  away  100,000 
acres. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  half  of  the  duck 
hunters  could  be  persuaded  to  buy  an  extra 
stamp,  we  could  acquire  about  50,000  acres 
of  wetlands  In  one  year.  In  ten  years,  well 
have  acquired  500,000  acres  of  wetlands  on 
top  of  the  present  programs. 

You  don't  even  have  to  buy  a  duck  stamp 
to  give  money  for  Federal  acquisition  of 
wetlands.  If  you  wish,  you  can  simply  send 
a  contribution,  any  size,  to:  Director,  Divi- 
sion of  Wildlife  Service,  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Washington,  D.C. 
20240.  Include  a  brief  note  concerning  the 
purpose  for  which  yo\ir  donation  is  intended, 
and  it'll  get  Into  the  right  account. 

What's  that?  You  say  you'd  rather  have 
the  money  to  go  to  a  certain  state!  Well,  a 
lot  of  states  wUl  let  you  do  that,  too.  In  fact, 
that's  bow  I  got  turned  on  to  this  whole 
Idea. 

I  live  In  Minnesota.  Last  year  I  raised  a 
group  of  wild  mallard  ducklings  for  release 
In  a  couple  of  ponds  In  my  neighborhood. 
One  of  my  neighbors  let  his  Siberian  husky 


run  loose  one  day  and  the  dog  broke  into 
my  pen,  killing  four  of  fifteen  ducks  and  per- 
manently crippling  one.  The  neighbor 
wouldn't  pay  me,  so  I  took  blm  to  smaU 
claims  court.  I  figured  the  value  of  the  five 
ducks  at  about  $6  each.  I  won.  But  there  was 
no  sense  for  me  to  keep  the  money.  I  was 
raising  the  ducks  for  a  conservation  project. 
Let  the  money  be  used  for  conservation  pur- 
poses! 

My  first  Idea  was  to  give  the  money  to 
Ducks  Unlimited,  a  very  fine  organization, 
and  one  that  I  am  proud  to  belong  to.  But 
I  thought.  Why  not  buy  some  wetlands  in 
my  own  state,  where  I  do  much  of  my  hunt- 
ing. I'll  still  give  my  annual  contribution 
to  Ducks  Unlimited  in  a  couple  of  months. 

I  found  out  that  Minnesota,  one  of  the 
most  Important  duck-producing  states,  does 
have  a  special  fund  to  which  you  can  do- 
nate money  expressly  for  wetlands  acquisi- 
tion. And  though  my  money  wasn't  much, 
they  were  glad  to  get  It.  And  It's  tax 
deductible. 

I  sent  my  contribution  to  Mllo  Casey,  Di- 
rector of  the  Division  of  Game  &  Fish,  301 
Centennial  Building,  658  Cedar  St.,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota  55155. 

It  turns  out  that  another  prime  pothole 
state  also  has  a  special  fund  for  wetlands 
acquisition.  South  Dakota's  Harvey  H.  Pietz, 
Executive  Assistant  with  the  Division  of 
Game  and  Fish,  told  me  donations  desig- 
nated for  the  specific  use  of  wetlands  acqui- 
sition have  helped  the  state  buy  at  least 
two  tracts  of  wetlands.  Contributions  for 
South  Dakota  can  be  sent  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Game,  Fish  and  Parks,  State  Office 
Bldg.,  Pierre,  South  Dakota  57501. 

North  Dakota  does  not  earmark  donations 
specifically  for  wetlands  acquisition.  But  the 
North  Dakota  Game  and  Fish  Department 
at  Bismarck  does  take  donations  speclficaUy 
for  prairie  chicken  production   areas. 

If  you're  interested  In  donating  money  to 
your  state  for  wetlands  or  other  habitat 
acquisition,  check  with  your  state  depart- 
ment of  game  and  fish.  They'll  be  able  to  give 
you  details  on  state  programs  In  a  few 
minutes. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  places  where 
your  money  can  be  effectively  and  efficiently 
used  tor  wildlife  habitat  acquisition. 

One  Is  The  Nature  Conservancy  headquar- 
ters at  1800  North  Kent  Street.  Suite  800,  Ar- 
lington, Virginia  22209.  Money  from  duck 
hunters  or  upland  game  hunters  specified  for 
wetland  acquisition  would  be  welcomed  by 
The  Nature  Conservancy.  This  agency  Is  cur- 
rently involved  In  a  very  active  program  to 
acquire  wetlands  across  the  entire  U^S.  The 
agency  would  appreciate  support  of  hunters 
who  share  an  Interest  In  preserving  our  fast- 
vanlshLng  swamps  and  wetlands. 

Involvement  In  acquisition  of  all  sorts  of 
ecologically  Important  lands  has  led  The  Na- 
ture Conservancy  to  setting  aside  almost 
268,500  acres  of  ecologically  vital  land  across 
forty-five  states  and  among  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. A  significant  proportion  of  these  acres 
are  wetlands. 

Another  helpful  conservation  organization 
is  the  Audubon  Society,  1130  6th  Avenue, 
New  York,  New  York  10028.  Money  donated 
to  Its  refuge  fund  wUl  be  used  for  acquisition 
and  management  of  some  of  the  flnest_ref- 
uges  In  the  world.  Many  are  In  the  U.S.  and 
are  most  helpful  to  waterfowl  and  other 
game. 

I  dare  not  forget  Ducks  Unlimited,  one  of 
the  pioneer  organizations  devoted  to  water- 
fowl production  and  preservation.  This  Is  a 
most  deserving  place  for  your  contribution, 
because  funds  go  to  preserve  and  protect  wa- 
terfowl habitat  on  the  great  Canadian  breed- 
ing grounds.  And  It  operates  entirely  on  con- 
tributions of  duck  hunters.  You  can  write  for 
Information  to  the  national  beadqueirters, 
P.O.  Box  66300,  Chicago,  Illinois  60666. 

Even  If  you  don't  bunt  ducks,  you  should 
know  that  most  other  wildlife  benefits  from 
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your  wetlands  contribution.  But  If  fDu're  a 
grouse  hunter,  you  can  Join  the  Ruffed 
Grouse  Society  of  America.  This  orgai  zatlcn, 
headquartered  at  4615  Culver  Road  Roch- 
ester, New  York  14622,  is  studying  i  etbods 
of  improving  grouse  habitat,  met!  cxls  of 
mntntalning  peak  cover,  and  generj  ly  im- 
proving grouse  hunting  throughout     le  U.S. 

Ideally,  you'd  send  money  to  mo  i  than 
one  organization.  Personally,  I  feel  i  Tongly 
about  Ducks  Unlimited  projects  in  anada. 
I'm  also  going  to  see  to  it  that  Mlnnes  ta  gets 
some  more  money,  and  I'm  going  to  >uy  aii 
extra  duck  stamp  next  year,  and  Jus  put  it 
away. 

But  can  I  afford  that?  It's  ea.sy 
smoking  not  too  long  ago,  and  now 
an  extra  tl50  a  year  to  fool  around 

But  you  don't  have  to  spend  tha 
money.  It'll  only  cost  you  about  42 
month  to  buy  an  extra  duck  stamp  ea 
Certainly    protecting   your   favorite 
recreation  is  worth  that!  Wouldn't 
with  that? 

Won't  you  please  give  some  of 
change  to  protect  our  dwindling 
source?  Remember,  if  we  all  do  a 
collectively  we're  doing  a  lot. 
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Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  t 
merous  programs  administered 
OCQce  of  Education  received 
ations  totaling  almost  $6,000,000, 
fiscal  1974.  A  table  that  I  am  in 
in  the  Record  shows  how  most  o 
fimds  were  allocated.  The  actlviti( 
been  broken  down  by  categorl( 
there  is  considerable  overlappii 
tween  categories. 

As  my  colleagues  and  other  int 
persons  go  over  these  progran 
their  costs,  I  am  sure  they  will  asl 
questions.  Some  that  occurred  to 

Why  should  the  taxpayers  of 
tire  Nation  have  to  pay  for  the  ed^ation 
of  migratory  children?  Should 
States  that  profit  from  their 
labor  pay  for  the  children's  schfoling? 

Why    should    children    with 
English-speaking  ability  be  helpe 
the  time  they  are  3  until  they 
18?  Can  they  not  learn  to  speak  fnglish 
fluently  in  less  than  15  years? 

When  there  Is  an  obvious  ovefsupply 
of  teachers,  why  spend  millions 
lars  to  train  more,  thus  adding  to|mem 
ployment  among  educators  and 
depressing  their  salaries? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  soon  be 
appropriate  money  for  fiscal  197i 
is  a  fertile  field  for  effecting  the 
mies  that  will  be  necessary  if  thepudget 
is  to  be  balanced. 

The  table  follows: 

Funds  for  FUcal  1974 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  DISADVANTAC)   ] 

(In  thousands  of  dollars] 
Programs  for  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren to  meet  educational  needs 

of  deprived  chUdren I.|l46.338 

CoUege  work-study,  to  stimulate 
and  promote  the  part-time  em- 
ployment of  postsecondary  stu- 
dents of  great  financial  need P70,200 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Educational  opportunity  grants, 
to  assist  students  of  exceptional 
financial  need  to  pursue  a  post- 
secondary  education ^      210,300 

Programs  for  migratory  children, 
to  meet  educational  needs  of 
children  of  migratory  farm 
workers   98,331 

Bilingual  education,  to  develop 
and  operate  programs  for  chil- 
dren aged  3-18  who  have  limited 
Eiiglish-speaking    abUity 50,  350 

Special  grants  to  urban  and  rural 
school  districts  with  high  con- 
centrations of  poor  children,  to 
improve  education  of  disadvan- 
taged children 47, 701 

Special  programs  serving  schools 
in  low-income  areas,  to  train  or 
retrain  persons  for  career  ladder 
positions  or  for  staff  positions  in 
urban  and  rural  poverty  schools 
and  to  introduce  change  in  the 
ways  in  which  teachers  are 
trained  and  utilized 46,  2;29 

FoUow  Through,  to  extend  into 
primary  grades  the  educational 
gains  ma:Ie  by  deprived  children 
in  Head  Start  or  similar  pre- 
school programs 41,000 

Upward  Bound,  to  generate  skills 
and  motivation  for  young  i>eople 
with  low-income  backgrounds 
and  inadequate  high  school 
preparation    38,331 

Programs  for  children  In  State  In- 
stitutions for  the  neglected  and 
delinquent,  to  Improve  the  edu- 
cation of  such  children 25,449 

Student  special  services,  to  assist 
low-income  and  handicapped 
students  to  complete  postsec- 
ondary education 23,000 

State  student  Incentive  grants,  to 
encourage  States  to  Increase 
their  appropriations  for  grants 
to  needy  students  cr  to  develop 
such  grant  programs  where  they 
do  not  exist 19,  000 

To  strengthen  State  administra- 
tion of  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  title  I  pro- 
grams (financial  assistance  to 
local  education  agencies  in 
schools  where  there  are  concen- 
trations of  children  from  low- 
income  famUles) 18,048 


Total    2.334,277 


EOnCATION  OF  THE  HAKDICAPFIB 

Programs  for  the  handicapped  in 
State-supported  schools,  to 
strengthen  programs  for  chil- 
dren in  such  schools 85.778 

Programs  for  the  handicapped  (aid 
to  States) ,  to  strengthen  educa- 
tional and  related  services  for 
handicapped  children 47,600 

Personnel  training  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  handicapped  to  pre- 
pare and  inform  teachers  and 
others  who  educate  handicapped 
children 39,615 

Training  of  physical  education  and 
recreation  personnel  for  handi- 
capped children  (funds  Included 
In  previous  Item) . 

Deaf -blind  centers,  to  develop  cen- 
ters and  services  for  deaf-blind 
children  and  their  parents 14,065 

Media  services  and  captioned  film 
loan  program,  to  advance  the 
handicapped  through  film  and 
other  media,  including  a  cap- 
tioned film  loan  service  for  cul- 
tural and  educational  eiurlch- 
ment  of  the  deaf;  to  establish 
and  operate  a  national  center  on 
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Funds  for  Fiscal  1974 — ContlnuMI 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  HANDICAPPED COntlhUed 

[in  thousands  of  dollars] 

educational  media  for  the  han- 
dicapped; to  contract  for  re- 
search in  the  use  of  educational 
and  training  films  and  other 
educational  media  for  the  han- 
dicapped and  for  their  produc- 
tion and  distribution;  and  to 
contract  for  training  persons  in 
the  use  of  educational  media  for 
the  handicapped 13,000 

Early  education  for  handicapped 
children — to  develop  model  pre- 
school and  early  education  pro- 
grams for  such  children 12,  000 

Handicapped  research  and  related 
activities — to  promote  new 
knowledge  and  teaching  tech- 
niques applicable  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  handlcaped 9,  666 

Programs  for  children  with  specific 
learning  disabilities — to  provide 
for  research,  training  of  person- 
nel, and  to  establish  model  cen- 
ters for  the  Improvement  of  edu- 
cation of  such  children 3,250 

Information  and  recruitment  for 
handicapped — to  improve  the 
recruitment  of  educational  per- 
sonnel and  the  dissemination  of 
information  on  educational  op- 
portunities for  the  handi- 
capped    500 

Physical  education  and  recreation 
for  handicapped  children — to 
perform  research  In  such  areas..  350 


Total    226,614 


VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Vocational  programs,  to  maintain, 
extend,  and  improve  vocational 
education  programs  and  to  de- 
velop programs  in  new  occupa- 
tions         494,227 

Occupational  training  and  retrain- 
ing, to  train  persons  for  work  in 
fields  where  personnel  shortages 
exist 145,000 

Adult  education,  to  provide  lit- 
eracy programs  for  adults 63.  485 

Vocational  facilities,  to  construct 
such  facilities  In  the  Appalach- 
ian   reglcn 24,000 

Vocational  education  research  (de- 
veloping new  careers  and  occu- 
pations), to  develop  new  voca- 
tlpnal  education  careers  and  to 
disseminate  information  about 
them 9,000 

Vocational  education  research,  to 
develop  programs  that  meet  the 
special  vocational  needs  of 
youths  with  academic  and  socio- 
economic handicaps 9,  (X)0 

Vocational  education  research,  to 
develop,  establish,  and  operate 
exemplary  and  innovative  proj- 
ects to  serve  as  models  for  voca- 
tional education  programs 8.000 

Vocational  education  research  (re- 
lating school  curricula  to  ca- 
reers), to  stimulate  the  develop- 
ment of  new  methods  for 
relating  school  work  to  occupa- 
tional fields  and  public  educa- 
tion to  manpower  agencies 8.000 

Vocational  education  curriculum 
development,  to  develop  stand- 
ards for  curriculum  development 
in  all  occupational  fields  and 
promote  the  development  and 
dissemination  of  materials  for 
ure  in  teaching  occupational 
subjects 4,  000 


Total 764,712 
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LOANS  AND  INITXEST 

Interest  benefits  for  higher  educa- 
tion loans,  to  provide  such 
benefits  through  commercial 
lenders    S 10.  000 

National  Direct  Student  Loan 
program,  to  assist  in  setting  up 
funds  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  for  the  purpose  of 
making  low-interest  loans  to 
graduate  and  undergraduate 
students  attending  at  least 
half-time   293,000 

Instruction  In  nonpublic  schools, 
to  provide  Interest  bearing  loans 
to  private  schools  to  Improve 
Instruction  of  academic  sub- 
jects    250 

Total   _ 603.250 


IMPACT   AID 

School  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion, to  aid  school  districts  on 
which  federaUy  activities  or 
major  disasters  have  placed  a 
financial  burden 225,820 

Public  schools  construction,  to  aid 
acho(d  districts  in  providing 
minimum  school  facilities  In 
federally  Impacted  and  disaster 
areas   19.000 

Total    244,820 


DESEGREGATION    ASSISTANCE 

Basic  grants,  to  aid  school  dis- 
tricts to  eliminate  or  reduce 
minority  group  isolation 146,875 

Pilot  projects,  to  help  school  dis- 
tricts provide  special  education- 
al assistance  In  minority  group 
Isolated   schools 37,341 

To  local  education  agencies,  to  aid 
school  districts  In  hiring  ad- 
visory specialists  to  train  em- 
ployees and  provide  technical 
assistance  in  matters  related  to 
desegregation;  to  teacher  insti- 
tutes— to  Improve  ability  of 
school  personnel  to  deal  with 
school  desegregation  problems; 
and  to  general  assistance  centers 
and  state  education  agencies — 
to  provide  technical  assistance 
for  school  desegregation  activi- 
ties   21,700 

Nonprofit  organizations,  to  give 
aid  to  community  based  efforts 
In  8upp<Kt  of  school  district 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  pro- 
grams           19,915 

Special  programs,  to  support  ef- 
forts serving  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act  aims  in  areas  not  In- 
cluded in  specified  programs 12,447 

Bilingual-bicultural  programs,  to 
help  school  districts  provide 
such  programs  to  reduce  isola- 
tion of  minority  language 
groups 9.968 

Educational  television,  to  develop 
and  produce  multl-ethnlc  tele- 
vision presentations  supporting 
educational   Improvements 7,468 

T6tal 256,704 


LIBRARIES 

School  library  resources  and  In- 
structional materials,  to  help 
provide  school  library  resources, 
textbooks,  and  other  instruc- 
tional materials 

Library  services,  to  extend  and 
Improve  public  and  institution- 
al library  services  and  library 
services  to  physically  handicap- 
ped persons 
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90,250 


44,019 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

College  library  resources,  to 
strengthen  library  resources  of 
Junior  colleges,  colleges,  univer- 
sities, and  postsecondaiy  voca- 
tional schools 9,976 

Librarian  training,  to  increase  op- 
portunities for  training  in  11- 
brarlanshlp    2,850 

Interlibrary  cooperation,  to  estab- 
lish and  operate  cooperative  net- 
works of  libraries 2,  730 

Library  demonstrations,  to  pro- 
mote library  and  information 
science  research  and  demonstra- 
tions    1,425 

Total   151,249 


TRAININC     OF    TEACHERS,     ETC. 

Teacher  Corps,  to  Improve  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  children 
of  low  income  famUies  and  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  programs 
of  teacher  education  for  both 
certified  and  noncertifled  and 
Inexperienced  teacher  Interns —         37,  500 

Educational  personnel  training 
and  development,  to  support, 
broaden,  and  strengthen  train- 
ing of  teachers  and  other  edu- 
cational personnel 26, 179 

College  teacher  fellowships,  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  well  quali- 
fied college  teachers 6,806 

Fellowships  for  higher  education 
personnel,  to  train  persons  to 
serve  as  teachers,  administra- 
tors, or  education  specialists  in 
higher  education 2, 100 

Educational  development  for  edu- 
cators from  other  countries,  to 
provide  opportunity  for  such 
educators  to  observe  U.S.  meth- 
ods, curricula,  and  organization 
on  elementary,  secondary,  and 
higher  education  levels 350 


Total 


STATE    EDUCATION    AGENCIES 

Strengthening  state  education 
agencies,  to  Improve  leadership 
resources  of  such   agencies 

To  Improve  state  and  local  com- 
prehensive planning  and  evalu- 
ation of  education  programs 

To  help  states  administer  pro- 
grams under  titles  VI  and  Vn 
of  Higher  Education  Act 

State  administration  of  National 
Defense  Education  Act  pro- 
grams, to  strengthen  adminis- 
tration in  state  education  agen- 
cies for  supervisory  and  related 
services  to  elementary  and  sec- 
dary   schools 


71,  935 

34.676 
4,750 
3,000 


2,000 


Total 


INDIAN    EDUCATION 


44,425 


Indian  education — to  aid  local  educa- 
tion agencies  Indian  controlled 
schools  on  or  near  reservations 
meet  the  special  educational  needs 
of  Indian  children 25,000 

Programs  to  provide  additional  edu- 
cational assistance  to  Indian  chU- 
dren in  federally  operated  schools.  15, 810 

Special  projects  in  Indian  educa- 
tion— to  support  planning,  pilot, 
and  demonstration  projects  for  the 
Improvement  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  Indian  chUdren  and  to 
develop  training  programs  for  edu- 
cational personnel 15,000 


Total   -  65.810 


CUBAN    REFUGEE    EDUCATION 

To  help  school  systems  meet  the  fi- 
nancial Impact  of  Cuban  refugee 
education  10,000 
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Cuban  student  loans — to  provide  a 
loan  fund  to  aid  Cuban  refugee 
students 2,600 


Total 12,600 

FOREIGN    LANGUAGES.    ETC. 

Group  projects  abroad  for  language 
and  area  studies  in  non-Western 
areas,  to  promote  development  of 
International  studies  and  research 
and  to  promote  research  on  educa- 
tional problems  of  mutual  concern 
to  American  and  foreign  educators.    2, 300 

Teacher  exchange,  to  promote  inter- 
national understanding  and  pro- 
fessional competence  by  exchange 
of  teachers  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  nations 1,320 

Fellowships  abroad  for  doctoral  dis- 
sertation research  In  foreign  Ian- 
gauge  and  area  studies,  to  promote 
instruction  in  international  studies 
through  commercial  lenders 760 

Consultant  services  of  foreign  cxu-- 
riculum  specialists,  to  support 
visits  by  foreign  consultants  to 
Improve  and  develop  resources  for 
foreign  language  and  area  studies.         160 

Fellowship  opportunities  abroad,  to 
promote  Instruction  in  interna- 
tional studies  through  grants  for 
graduate  and  faculty  projects 
(funds  included  in  previous  item). 


Total   4.630 


OTHER    PROGRAMS 

Basic  educational  opportunity 
grants,  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  postsecondary  stu- 
dents at  the  undergraduate 
level 

Supplementary  centers,  to  sup- 
port innovative  and  exemplary 
projects 

Advanced  Institutional  develop- 
ment, to  assist  selected  develop- 
ing institutions  to  enter  the 
mainstream  of  higher  educa- 
tion   

National  teaching  fellowships  and 
professors  emeriti,  to  strengthen 
the  teaching  resources  of  devel- 
oping institutions  (funds  In- 
cluded in  previous  Items) 

Strengthening  develc^lng  institu- 
tions, to  provide  partial  support 
for  cooperative  arrangements 
between  developing  and  estab- 
lished institutions  (funds  In- 
cluded in  previous  item) 

Instruction  In  public  schools,  to 
strengthen  instruction  of  aca- 
demic subjects 

Veterans  cost-of-instruction,  to 
encourage  recruitment  and 
counseling  of  veterans  by  post- 
secondary  education  Institu- 
tions   

Incentive  grants,  to  encourage 
greater  state  and  local  expendi- 
tures for  education 

Educational  broadcasting  facili- 
ties, to  aid  in  the  acquisition 
and  Installation  of  broadcast 
equipment  for  educational  radio 
and  television 

University  community  service  pro- 
grams, to  strengthen  higher 
education  capabilities  in  help- 
ing communities  solve  their 
problems 

Endoninents  to  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts  colleges  to  sup- 
port instruction  in  such  pro- 
grams in  land-grant  colleges 

Undergraduate  Instructional 
equipment,  to  improve  under- 
graduate instruction 


475,000 


146. 168 


99.992 


26,250 

23.750 
17,855 

15,  675 

14,250 

12,200 
11,875 
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Cooperative  education  programs, 
to  support  the  planning  and 
Implementation  of  such  pro- 
grams at  higher  education  In- 
stitutions   

Higher  education  innovation  and 
reform,  to  aid  higher  education 
in  generating  reforms  in  cur- 
riculum development,  teaching, 
and  administration 

Talent  search,  to  assist  in  identify- 
ing and  encouraging  promising 
students  to  complete  high  school 
and  pursue  postsecondary  edu- 
cation     

Drug  abuse  education  and  related 
programs  and  activities,  to  or- 
ganize and  train  drug  education 
leadership  teams  at  state  and 
local  levels,  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  these  teams,  and  to 
develop  programs  and  leadership 
to  combat  causes  of  drug  abuse. 

Sesame  Street-Electric  Company — 
to  fund  children's  public  televi- 
sion   programs 

Projects  in  environmental  educa- 
tion, to  develop  environmental 
and  ecological  awareness  and 
problem-solving  skills  through 
education  programs  conducted 
by  formal  and  nonformal  educa- 
tional organizations  and  in- 
stitutions   

TO  assist  the  Cloee  Up  Foundation, 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  carry  out 
Its  program  of  increasing  the 
understanding  of  the  federal 
government  among  secondary 
school  students  and  the  com- 
munities they  represent 

Total 
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Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ticipation  in  elections   in   the 
States  is  dismally  low.  It  is 
the  House  of  Representatives 
completes  action  on  legislation, 
passed  by  the  Senate,  to  establisl 
voter  registration  system.  As  I 
Subcommittee  on  Elections  of  th< 
Administration  C<xnmittee  in  m 
mcmy.  the  present  method  of 
voters  has  the  tragic  effect  of 
chising  millions  of  citizens. 

The  following  WABC  radio 
directed  at  the  need  for 
legislation  at  the  State  and  cits 
presents  strong  arguments  in 
op€^lng  our  electorsJ  system  t 
who 'are  left  out  because  of  arch 
IneQtiitable  voter  registration  lawi 
Tazbs   Abs    Colixcted   bt    Mail,    W 

VOTSa    BBCIBTaATION    BT    Mah 

City  CouncU  President  Paul  O': 
introduced  a  resolution  to  the  City 
supporting  voter  registration  by 

Aside  from  being  more  convenlei 
registration  wo\ild  be  economically 
To  register  a  new  voter.  It  now  costs 
to  t8.  Registration  by  mall  wotild 
taxpayer  leas  than  $2  per  new  voter 

It  is  estimated  that  over  one 
voters  could  be  registered  to  vote  by 
system.  In  these  apathetic  times, 
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percent  of  New  Yorkers  register  and  only  60 
percent  of  those  registered  actually  vote. 

We  feel  that  voter  registration  by  mall 
would  be  financially  feasible  and  would 
greatly  assist  the  elderly  and  handicapped 
resident.  We  urge  prompt  action  by  the  City 
Council  and  the  State  Legislature. 


ON  A  NATIONAL  ECONOMIC 
PLANNING  BOARD 
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6  000      HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  March  19,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
editorial  by  Wassily  Leontief,  entitled, 
"For  a  National  Economic  Planning 
Board."  appeared  in  the  March  14  New 
York  Times.  Mr.  LeonUef 's  article  point- 
ing out  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  and  the  need  for 
the  reinstatement  of  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt's  National  Resources  Plan- 
ning Board,  is  timely  indeed  in  face  of  an 
impending  recession  and  an  insensitive 
Federal  Government. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Dr.  Leontief 's  rec- 
ommendations would  create  a  vehicle  to 
help  curb  inflation  and  prevent  a  damag- 
ing recession,  and  provide  a  continued 
degree  of  unity  in  setting  national  eco- 
n<xnic  policy. 

Dr.  Leontief's  words  should  be  heeded 
and  deserve  the  attention  of  each  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  Therefore,  I  insert  them 
in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

The  text  follows: 
Foa  A  Nationai.  Economic  Planning  Boako 
(By  WassUy  Leontief) 
Cambkidok,  Mabs. — "Maybe  we  need  an  eco- 
nomic planning  agency."  Coming  from  Her- 
bert Stein,  this  statement  might  reflect  mo- 
mentary frustration  with  the  InabUity  of  the 
"invisible  hand"  of  the  automatic  market 
mechanism  to  arrest  galloping  Inflation,  ris- 
ing unemployment  and  mounting  shortages 
of  prime  necessities. 

Four  months  have  passed  since  Mr.  Stein, 
chairman  of  President  Nixon's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  uttered  these  words,  at 
the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Economic  Association,  and  things  In  the 
meantime  have  gcme  from  bad  to  worse. 

Some  optimists  will  argue  that  had  George 
P.  Shultz,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Roy  L. 
Ash,  Director  of  the  OlBce  of  Management 
and  Budget,  and  William  E.  Simon,  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Energy  Office,  not  In- 
terfered with  the  c^jeration  of  the  free-mar- 
ket mechanism  by  their  contradictory  pro- 
nouncements and  haphazard  edicts,  all  would 
be  on  the  mend  by  now. 

I  disagree,  and  am  prepared  to  argue  that 
If  in  place  of  the  powerless  and  understaffed 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  we  had  had  a 
well-staffed,  well-informed  and  intelligently 
guided  planning  board,  the  mess  in  which  the 
country  finds  itseU  today  could  have  been 
avoided. 

The  American  economy  Is  a  gigantic,  intri- 
cate machine.  A  serious  malfunction  of  any 
one  of  its  component  parts  affects,  sometimes 
with  a  long  delay,  the  workings  of  all  the 
other  parts.  Decisions  that  are  made  and  ac- 
tions taken  today  will  affect  the  life  of  every- 
one. Some  of  these  changes  might  be  felt  only 
five,  perhaps  ten  years,  and  even  twenty  years 
from  now.  Decisions  made  by  the  large  oil 
companies  several  years  ago  to  restrict  con- 
struction of  new  raAnerlas  in  the  United 
States  have  idled  tens  of  tbonsands  of  work- 
ers In  the  automative,  plastics  and  many 
other  industries  today. 
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The  decision  made  today  by  a  large  com- 
pany to  build  or  not  to  build  a  new  steel  mill 
or  a  chemical  plant,  or  to  start  a  mining  op- 
eration, can  have  major  repercussions  in  the 
future. 

For  the  managers,  this  means  taking  nor- 
mal business  risks,  but  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  outcome  of  such  necessary 
gambles  will  affect  not  only  the  stockholders 
of  that  particular  corporation  and  the  ca- 
reers of  those  in  charge  but  also  many  busi- 
nesses in  other  sectors  of  the  economy  as 
well.  For  example,  the  present  shortage  ol 
raw  materials  in  the  petrochemical  Industry 
has  stalled  the  phonograpb-record-maklng 
business. 

True,  nearly  every  self-respecting  corpora- 
tion has  a  vice  president  in  charge  of  plan- 
ning. He  is  responsible  for  assessing  the  avail- 
able options  by  predicting  the  probable  con- 
sequences of  alternative  courses  of  action; 
top  management,  of  course,  has  the  duty  to 
make  the  final  choice.  But  how  can  the  cor- 
porate planner  of  Republic  Steel  know  what 
the  demand  for  the  future  output  of  a  pro- 
posed new  mill  might  be  if  be  does  not  know 
whether  Bethlehem  Steel  is  planning  to  ex- 
I>and  Its  steelmaklng  capacity,  too? 

Moreover,  even  if  he  finds  out,  how  can  he 
anticipate  the  decision  of  a  railroad  czar  In 
Washington  to  finance  large-scale  purchases 
of  new  equipment,  or  of  some  oil  company 
to  authorize  or  possibly  to  cancel  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  plpeime? 

Miscalculations  resulting  from  such  igno- 
rance are  bound  to  lead  to  over-investment, 
which  is  bad  for  the  stockholders,  or  under- 
investment, which,  as  recent  experience  has 
shown,  can  be  very  good  for  some  stockhold- 
ers but  bad  for  others  and  the  public  at 
large. 

There  are,  of  course.  Government  agencies 
In  Washington  that  montt(»'  the  situation  or 
even  control  the  planning  decisions  made  in 
some  key  industries. 

For  instance,  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion is  supposed  to  control  electric  utilities 
(or  is  It  vice  versa?),  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  the  railroads,  and  so  on. 
Whenever  trouble  crops  up  someplace,  a 
new  Oovemment  agency  or  commission  Is  set 
up  to  investigate,  and  If  things  get  really 
bad,  to  regulate. 

In  some  instances  two  or  three  different 
agencies  with  overlapping  responsibilities 
arrive  at  contradictory  appraisals  of  the 
present  state  and  future  prospects  of  the 
same  industry.  This  Is  not  at  all  surprising. 
The  heads  of  these  agencies,  more  often  than 
not  corp<M-ate  vice  presidents  in  mufti,  have 
as  much  difficulty  finding  out  what  the 
situation  actxially  Is  as  they  did  when  they 
sat  In  their  own  company  offices,  since  the 
real  cause  of  trouble  in  most  cases  lies  out- 
side their  narrow  field  of  vision. 

The  resulting  scene  reminds  one  of  a  Ring- 
llng  Brothers  act  with  four  frantic  charac- 
ters in  a  car,  one  pressing  on  the  gas,  an- 
other on  the  brake,  the  third  clutchmg  the 
steering  wheel,  and  the  fotuth  blowing  the 
horn. 

Isnt  It  high  time  to  revive  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  National  Resources 
Planning  Board?  Our  technical  capabilities 
for  monitoring  the  state  of  all  the  branches 
of  the  economy  In  their  mutual  Interrela- 
tionships and  for  analyzing  in  great  detail 
the  avaUable  options — not  from  the  point  of 
view  of  an  individual  company  or  sector  but 
of  the  system  as  a  whole — are  much  greater 
today  than  they  were  forty  years  ago.  Most  of 
the  necessary  factual  information  is  avail- 
able, and  what  is  miseing  can  be  readily  ob- 
tamed. 

The  establishment  of  a  national  planning 
bocutl  would  obviously  require  major  efforts 
and  much  time.  Steps  taken  now  in  tbU  di- 
rection could  not  possibly  lead  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  present  crisis.  They  might,  how- 
ever, keep  the  country  from  stumbling  into 
the  next  crisis,  and  the  next,  each  contri- 
buting one  more  turn  to  the  inflationary 
spiral  m  which  we  have  been  caught. 
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THE  SPACE  SHUTTLE 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19.  1974 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  a  few 
opportunities  occur  in  a  generation  to 
support  or  advocate  truly  Irmovative 
change  benefiting  all  the  people  of  this 
Nation.  Our  natl<Mial  space  program  has 
been  an  innovative  stimulant  to  educa- 
tion, industry,  and  economic  progress. 
The  gains  accrued  from  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram are  still  being  realized  in  our  daily 
lives,  and  foreshadowed  what  will  likely 
be  an  even  more  significant  direct  con- 
tribution to  our  Nation — the  Space 
Shuttle.  H.  AUen  Perry,  in  a  definitive 
article  from  the  American  Legion  mag- 
azine, points  out  in  detail  the  impor- 
tance and  value  of  the  U.S.  ^ace  effort 
and  the  need  for  a  low-cost  space  trans- 
portation system.  I  urge  the  reading  of 
this  important  article  to  my  colleagues 
and  general  public: 

The  Space  Shuttle — ^The  Space  Ace  Wili. 

Probably  Really  Begin  About  1980,  When 

Space  SHtrrrxa:  Operations  May  Stabt 
(By  H.  Allen  Perry) 

If  we  tend  to  think  that  we  have  been 
living  In  the  Space  Age  for  about  15  years, 
ever  since  NASA  started  operations  in  Octo- 
ber 1958,  I  doubt  that  history  will  agree. 

It  wUl  probably  be  viewed  in  the  future  as 
the  start  of  the  Space  Age. 

The  space  shuttle  will  mark  our  first  effort 
to  use  the  same  vehicle  for  transit  back  and 
forth  l>etween  earth  and  space,  time  after 
time. 

From  this  so  many  other  things  must  fiow 
that  the  shuttle  is  the  key  to  getting  Into 
space  on  a  working  basis. 

Althoiigh  the  United  States  had  made  666 
clvlUan  and  military  space  launchings  by  the 
end  of  1972,  I  rather  think  that  they  wlU 
all  be  seen  as  the  log  rafts,  and  the  shuttle 
will  be  Numero  Uno  of  the  new  age.  It  will 
provide  the  first  foundation  for  regular 
space  operations  for  all  the  things  our  de- 
scendants will  do  in  space. 

The  use  of  space  by  man  stretches  ahead 
forever.  Fifty  years,  a  hundred,  a  thousand. 
We  cannot  even  start  to  guess  what  we  wlU 
do  there  eventually. 

Our  decendants  will  almost  siirely  have 
factories  In  space,  while  huge  mirror  lenses 
may  be  parked  In  close  orbit  to  the  earth, 
reflecting  the  perpetual  sunshine  In  space 
down  to  solar  furnaces  on  earth  to  supply  us 
with  power. 

Before  such  things  and  countless  unim- 
aglnables  can  even  begin,  the  aims  of  the 
space  shuttle  must  be  realized. 

The  size  of  the  payloads  we  orbit  must  be 
Increased  and  the  Cost  of  putting  them  up 
decreased.  A  routine  way  to  repair  and  re- 
supply  satellites  in  orbit — or  to  add  improve- 
ments to  them — must  be  worked  out.  The 
wasteful  habit  of  throwing  away  milUons  of 
dollars  worth  of  launch  vehicle  and  satellite 
after  one  use  must  end.  Taxi  and  tiigboat 
services  must  exist  In  space  to  avoid  the 
costly  launches  against  earth's  gravity  for 
every  little  thing  that  we  may  want  to  do 
out  there. 

The  space  shuttle  represents  our  first 
crack  at  converting  the  space  around  the 
earth  from  the  proving  ground  it  now  is  to  a 
busy  harbor.  To  see  It  as  a  whole,  let's  Jump 
ahead  to  an  Imaginary  look  at  perhaps  the 
150th  launching  of  the  space  shuttle  pro- 
gram from  Cape  Kennedy.  Maybe  the  years 
Is  1983  or  so. 

Earlier  shuttle  trips  have  modestly  trlwt 
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to  do  only  one  or  two  things  at  a  time  to  test 
them  out  In  practice.  This  160th  trip  has 
multiple  missions  and  its  crew  are  old  hands 
at  shuttling.  The  first  launchings  have  parked 
various  things  out  In  space.  In  orbit  around 
the  earth.  Craft  like  the  one  we  are  looking 
at  on  the  pad  took  them  all  out  and  re- 
turned. They  have  already  revisited  many  of 
them,  ferried  repair  crews  up  and  back  to 
some  of  them,  and  several  times  reUeved 
crews  stationed  on  others.  Each  was  ready 
for  turnabout  only  two  vreeks  after  gliding 
back  home. 

Even  at  this  stage  of  the  space  game  we 
are  still  experimenting  and  exploring.  Many 
of  the  sateUltes  that  this  mission  wUl  re- 
visit are  stlU  coUectlng  scientific  data.  One 
day  we  wlU  know  most  of  what  we  can 
readily  learn  in  earth  orbits,  and  more  of  the 
satellites  will  be  doing  Jobs  that  are  more 
immediately  practical  than  long-range  scien- 
tific research. 

The  craft  we  see  on  the  pad  Is  caUed  an 
orblter.  "Space  shuttle"  refers  to  the  whole 
project,  not  any  one  element. 

The  orblter  has  carried  dozens  of  payloads 
up,  and  It  may  carry  hundreds  more  before 
we  replace  It.  It  doesn't  look  like  the  earlier 
rockets,  but  like  a  big  Jet  transport  standing 
on  Its  taU.  It  has  delta  wings  for  moving 
about  In  the  earth's  atmosphere  and  for 
gilding  to  a  landing  on  return  trips  from 
space. 

Though  it  is  like  nothing  else  In  the  past 
In  detaU,  it  is  plainly  a  fiylng  cargo  vessel 
and  not  a  three-staged  space  package  whose 
parts  will  be  separated,  never  to  be  reused 
when  the  mission  Is  complete.  Like  a  Jet 
transport  or  a  bomber,  the  payload  Is  inside 
its  main  body. 

Except  for  the  ApoUo  moon  rocket  the 
payload  is  much  bigger  than  anything  we 
ever  blasted  off  in  the  days  before  the  shut- 
tle. One  reason  Is  that  the  orblter  does  not 
carry  the  weight  of  a  third-stage  rocket,  and 
can  use  the  saving  to  carry  useful  load.  It  Is 
only  going  to  a  low  orbit.  There  Is  a  tug 
orbiting  in  space  that  wlU  haul  any  of  the 
payload  that  is  destined  for  a  distant  orbit 
the  rest  of  the  way. 

The  tug  was  sent  up  just  one  time  and 
parked  In  orbit,  to  sort  of  take  the  place 
of  all  future  third-stage  rockets.  The  orblter 
need  only  bring  It  fresh  fuel  supplies  to  keep 
the  tug  operable.  Instead  of  blasting  the 
weight  of  a  third-stage  launch  vehicle  off 
the  earth  each  time  we  put  something  In 
a  distant  orbit. 

For  this  and  other  reasons,  the  useful 
load  of  the  orblter  Is  much  larger  than  use- 
ful loads  were  before  1978.  For  Instance,  one 
thing  in  the  orblter  as  it  stands  on  the  pad 
Is  a  new  sort  of  Skylab,  an  advanced  version 
of  the  first  one  up  that  got  In  trouble  In 
May  1973.  Yet  it  is  simpler  and  cheaper  as  it 
is  not  an  Independent  vehicle.  It  is  called  a 
Space  Lab.  Several  scientists  working  in  a 
shirtsleeve  atmosphere  can  conduct  space 
experiments  In  It  for  anywhere  from  seven 
to  30  days.  On  this  trip  four  scientists  have 
been  allotted  20  days.  The  Space  Lab  is  not 
a  part  of  the  orblter,  but  Is  Just  part  of  the 
payload — a  sort  of  workshop  in  an  enclosed 
cylinder  that's  going  along  this  time.  This 
one  will  be  carried  Inside  the  fuselage  on 
the  whole  trip,  though  it  can  be  exposed  to 
the  space  environment. 

We  can  pretend  that  the  scientists  in  the 
Lab  for  Trip  150  are  going  to  try  to  manu- 
facture several  useful  things  for  mankind  in 
space  that  cannot  be  manufactured  on  earth, 
and  were  never  known  before,  because  they 
can't  be  made  except  in  no-gravlty,  or  In  a 
perfect  vacuum.  It  is  felt  that  their  work  on 
this  trip  will  result  in  a  permanently  or- 
biting space  factory  to  produce  unheard  of 
drugs  and  other  chemical  compounds  with- 
in a  few  years,  as  well  as  some  more  familiar 
.products  that  will  be  of  a  purity  unknown 
on  earth,  where  trace  contaminants  and  un- 
even  reactions   are   unavoidable.   A   rather 
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conservative  professor  has  predicted  that  as  a 
result  of  this  trip,  crystals  wiU  be  made  In 
space  of  such  purity  that  they  win  revolu- 
tionize electronics. 

If  It  weren't  carrying  a  Space  Lab  on  this 
trip,  the  orblter  could  take  up  a  number 
of  free-flying  satellites  (as  It  has  often  done) 
and  park  them  In  orbit  by  pushing  them 
overboard. 

Right  now.  It's  close  to  launch  time.  The 
orblter  has  a  huge  fuel  tank  strapped  to  its 
belly  and  two  slightly  smaller  rockets  on 
either  side  of  the  tank.  AU  three  are  so  big 
that,  to  the  eye,  the  orblter  looks  somethtog 
like  a  DO-9  piggybacked  onto  the  larger  Unk 
and  rockets.  This  impression  isn't  aU  that 
Inaccurate.  The  orblter  has  its  own  high 
pressure  engines  for  takeoff,  smaller  ones  for 
maneuvermg  in  space,  and  other  Jet  engines 
can  be  added  for  flying  around  like  a  plane 
in  the  atmosphere.  But  on  the  la\inch  pad. 
the  blast-off  rockets  and  fuel  tank  combmed 
seem  to  be  bigger  than  the  orbiter  la. 

It  takes  off  gently  and  slowly,  though  with 
the  usual  thunder  and  flame  of  a  big-rocket 
launching.  The  two  rockets  are  blasting  with 
their  own  solid  fuel  supply,  the  orblter's  en- 
gines are  burning  liquid  hydrogen  drawn 
from  the  big  accessory  tank.  The  package 
accelerates  slowly,  avoiding  the  high  G's  of 
earlier  rocketry. 

At  25  miles  up,  over  the  Atlantic,  the  two 
boaster  rockets  drop  off.  They  are  parachuted 
over  the  Atlantic  to  be  picked  up  at  sea,  and 
WlU  be  refueled  and  ready  for  reuse  with  a 
later  shuttle  trip. 

The  orbiter  continues  toward  space.  In  the 
fringes  of  the  earth's  atmosphere.  It  lets  go 
of  the  huge  fuel  tank.  This  burns  up  on 
reentry,  and  it  Is  the  only  major  equipment 
that  is  expendable,  outside  of  the  fuel  itself. 

Having  shed  the  tank  and  rockets,  the 
orblter  now  looks  Just  like  an  airplane  flying 
in  space. 

Soon,  it  goes  Into  low  orbit — 100  miles 
above  the  earth's  surface,  at  about  18,000 
mph.  At  this  point,  the  scientists  In  the  Lab 
begin  their  In-orbit  experiments,  dressed  In 
ordinary  clothing.  Up  front  in  the  cockpit, 
orbiter  crew-members  open  the  cargo  bay 
doors  and  place  a  package  of  materials  out- 
side to  test  what  effect  the  vacuum  of  space 
has  on  them. 

Then  the  orblter  fires  Its  maneuvering 
rockets  and  changes  orbit  somewhat.  The 
scientists  In  the  Lab  work  on.  They  are  heat- 
ing  a  complex  liquid  chemical  in  a  way  that's 
famUiar  on  earth,  but  the  resxilts  are  different 
because  no  turbulence  occurs  In  It  when 
heated.  In  the  absence  of  gravity  there  is  no 
up  or  down,  hence  no  mixing,  boiling  action 
In  the  liquid.  The  Lab  scientists  conceal  their 
excitement  as  they  take  notes  and  draw 
tentative  conclusions  about  a  phenomenon 
never  before  observed.  The  chemical  reaction 
is  occurring  In  a  brand  new  way. 

Next  stop,  on  this  mission,  is  the  unmanned 
Large  Space  Telescope.  It  has  been  observing 
the  universe  without  any  intervening  atmos- 
phere, taking  pictures  of  a  clarity  that  no 
earthbound  telescc^e  can  record.  Some  ex- 
posed film  is  ready  to  be  picked  up  and  some 
batteries  are  scheduled  for  replacement.  An 
orbiter  crewman  leaves  the  ship  and  takes 
care  of  these  tasks,  returning  with  the  film 
and  a  report  on  the  state  of  the  telescope. 

The  allotted  20  days  are  up.  At  a  specified 
moment,  the  pilot  fires  maneuvering  rockets 
and  descent  begins.  At  an  altitude  of  about 
400,000  feet  the  orblter  enters  the  fringes  of 
the  earth's  atmosphere.  Prom  here  on  in  the 
landing  will  be  completely  unpowered.  Con- 
trol Is  provided  only  by  the  orblter's  wings 
and  tail  surfaces.  The  ceramic  thermal  pro- 
tection system  can  stand  the  heat  of  this 
reentry  and  a  hundred  more. 

At  about  39.000  feet,  the  pilot  engages  an 
automatic  landmg  system  and  the  oribter 
begins  a  curving  descent  to  a  predetermined 
pomt  at  about  20,000  feet,  some  20  to  30 
miles    from    the   shuttle   port.    There,   the 
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orbiter  steadies  Into  a  steep,  6,i 
minute  descent  in  a  SOO-knot  glldt 
world's  largest  glider  now.  About  4 
before  landing,  the  craft's  noee 
Finally,  It  settles  down  for  a 
knot   landing,    belly   down,    on 
wheels  that  are  now  In  landing 
runway  is  more  or  less  similar  to 
tar  today's  Jetliners,  only  about  twlc 
at  16,000  feet. 

Two  weeks  later,  the  orbiter  will  l>e 
Ttlp   151,  this  time  carrying  sevesa 
satellites,  perhaps,  or  a  large  obser 
another  Space  Lab  with  several  scl( 
The  Tr^   150  Lab  scientists  bav 
back  home,  certain  that  they  have 
of  a  drug  and  of  an  electronic 
the  greatest  purity  ever  known,  as 
doEen  other  samples  about  which 
willing  to  say  nothing,  pending 
oanserratlTe    professor,    after   only 
Inqwctlom    of    the    electronic 
ftlends  brought  back,   is  already 
In  his  mind  an  unmanned  capsule 
out  sUloon  and  germanium  crystals  kn 
and  dellTer  them  in  quantity  to  thi 
The  films  from   the   telescope  hi 
processed  and  a  host  of  astronomfrs 
convened  to  consider  the  results. 
no  statements   at  all,    and   when 
press  them,  a  spokesman  finally  says 
ptctOTM    are    an    Improvement 
telesoope  photos  taken  through  th( 
pbere  by  an  order  of  100  or  more 
results  seem  astonishing.   I   am 
can  say  nothing  more   until  after 
deal  of  analysis,  and  we  await  ftirth< 
of  other  sections  of  the  heavens 
this  Instrument." 

An  Arizona  scientist  puts  a  sour 
things  In  an  open  letter  to  the 
complaining  about  delay  In  sendlni 
Unt  experimental  Solar  Power 
hints  that  oU  and  coal  interests 
slble  "while  the  energy  crisis  is  upo 
swift  denial  comes  from  power  inter 
for  three  days  the  news  media  pla] 
quarrel.  A  NASA  scientist  releases 
technical  problems  stUl  facing  the 
Hardly  anyone  read  it   because  th 
understand  it  as  well  as  tbey  can 
Change  between  the  Arizona 
f  tiel  producers. 

Though  this  has  been  only  an 
trip,  it  should  give  a  general  idea 
the  si>aoe  sbutUe  is  all  about.  It  a 
Tlous  that  it  wlU  be  the  true  start 
start,  for  all  futiuv  centuries,  of 
space  on  a  working  basis. 

Development  of  the  shuttle  began 
est  In  August  1972,  with  the  awi 
major  contracts.  By  1976,  it's 
retiaable    vehicle    will    be    undergoli  ; 
acMital  test  fllghU  within  the  earth'i 
phere.  By  late  1978,  space  tests  wi: 
Axul,  according  to  the  current 
shuttle  will  be  fully  operational  by 

The  present  program  envisions 
(two  by   1978)    to  take  care  of 
through  1990.  each  with  a  life  of  500 
or  more. 

But  we  are  not  going  to  foot  the 
Several     European     nations     have 
agreed  to  produce  the  Space  Lab, 
are  working  on  it  now. 

We  expect  that  the  shuttle  may 
launch  cost  down  to  about  $160  a 
the  same  time  that  it  permits 
repairing  gadgets  in  orbit.  We 
many    nations    will    be    coming    to 
launching  and  in-space  services  for  t 
of    their    own.    Whatever    arrangem* 
made,  NASA  believes  that  we'll  recou 
part  of  space  shuttle  costs  by 
as  a  satellite  taxi  and  road-aervlce 
paying  ctistomers. 

In  the  first  13  years  of  the  shuttle,  m  many 
as  780  trips  are  envisioned.  About  36 <;  would 
be  manned  or  man-tended.  Almost  a  t  equal 
number  would  Involve  further  earth  «udy  or 
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render  services  to  earth,  such  as  commu* 
nlcatlons.  navigation,  weather  and  others 
that  may  be  developed.  About  36%  are  ex- 
pected to  Involve  physics,  astronomy  or  In- 
terplanetary exploration.  Unquestionably, 
the  final  pattern  of  later  missions  will  evolve 
more  definitely  from  the  results  of  the  evlier 
trips. 

About  22%  are  expected  to  be  allocated  to 
the  military.  One  of  the  early  missions  is  ex- 
pected to  put  a  north-south  military  ob- 
servation satellite  in  orbit,  a  tricky  bit  of 
business  from  a  shuttle  launched  in  an  east- 
west  orbit.  The  military  is  planning  to  have 
its  own  space  shuttle  station  in  California. 

Present  estimates  are  that  without  the 
shuttle  the  planned  launches  to  1990  would 
cost  about  $42  billion  and  be  neither  redeem- 
able nor  repairable  in  ^ace.  With  the  shuttle 
they  would  cost  about  $36  billion,  and  enjoy 
the  greater  versatility  in  operations  that  it 
will  allow. 

The  preparations  for  flights  will  be  shorter, 
less  tedious  and  less  expensive.  The  deploy- 
ment of  ships  to  attend  the  splashdowns  of 
manned  satellites  in  mid  ocean  can  be  aban- 
doned, to  make  landings  cheaper. 

The  wedding  of  an  airplane  with  a  space 
vehicle  was  seen  when  Ckingress  first  cre- 
ated NASA.  The  initials  stand  for  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  with 
"aeronautics"  ahead  of  "space."  Though  It 
has  attracted  fewer  headlines,  a  great  deal 
of  NASA's  work  has  been  concerned  with  the 
development  of  novel  airplane  design  cmd 
testing.  In  1958,  virtually  all  advanced  de- 
velopment of  planes  and  space  vehicles  being 
conducted  by  many  government  agencies  was 
pulled  together  and  put  under  NASA.  This 
was  ten  months  after  our  first  satellite  in 
space,  Explorer  1,  was  launched  by  an  earlier 
agency  In  March  1958. 

During  the  middle  and  late  1960's,  when 
the  Apollo  program  was  at  its  peak,  when 
NASA  was  growing  by  the  minute  and  when 
our  desire  to  undertake  space  adventures 
seemed  unlimited  by  such  earthly  considera- 
tions as  budgets  and  technical  difficulties, 
the  space  shuttle  was  revived  as  part  of  a 
broad,  almost  grandiose  plan.  It  included  a 
low-earth  orbit  space  station,  a  space  base 
on  earth,  a  space  shuttle,  a  high -orbit 
space  station,  a  nuclear  shuttle,  a  space  tug, 
a  manned  lunar  orbiting  station,  a  manned 
moon  base  and  manned  trips  to  Mars. 

The  space  shuttle  and  the  space  tug  are 
the  only  items  left  from  that  shopping  list. 
Even  the  space  shuttle  Isn't  very  close  to 
the  original  design.  It's  far  simpler,  less  lux- 
urious. 

Today,  about  the  only  aspect  of  the  orig- 
inal luxury  design  that's  left  Is  the  rationale: 
a  device  that  can  offer  economic  space  trans- 
portation to  all  customers.  Which  seems  to 
be  the  real  meat  of  all  the  earlier  proposals. 
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CAREY  DENOUNCES  DESECRA-nON 
OP  JEWISH  CEMETERIES 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or   NBW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19,  1974 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  on  many  occasions  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jewry  and  the  persecution  these 
people  have  experienced  in  trying  to  ex- 
ert their  right  to  emigrate  to  another 
country. 

Today,  however.  I  wish  to  speak  about 
another  facet  of  discrimination  that 
these  people  have  experienced— the  des- 
ecration of  their  cemeteries. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  Soviet 


administration  in  several  cities  In  East- 
em  Europe  has  been  destroying  sites  of 
Jewish  cemeteries  to  make  way  for 
buildings.  In  some  Instances,  moreover, 
the  removal  of  these  burial  sites  has  also 
meant  the  destruction  of  historical  sites 
such  as  the  graves  of  the  great  Yiddish 
writers  Mendel  Mocher  Sesorim  and 
Simon  Prug. 

In  Odessa,  in  Kishinev,  in  Warsaw  and 
Moscow,  the  story  has  been  the  same — 
progress  has  been  used  as  an  excuse  for 
persecution.  It  is  a  subtle  ^>proach,  but 
an  appalling  policy,  nevertheless. 

I  feel  strongly  that  we  must  protest 
this  action  and  urge  the  United  Nations 
to  issue  Its  own  objections  to  such  be- 
havior. 

The  dignity  of  the  living  is  either  en- 
hanced or  diminished  by  the  manner  in 
which  those  who  have  gone  before  are 
treated. 

The  assault  on  the  resting  places  of 
Eastern  European  Jews  Is  an  affront  to 
all  men.  Let  us  go  on  record  as  protest- 
ing such  behavior  and  having  been  able 
to  end  such  practices  through  the  united 
efforts  of  the  Congress  and  the  U.N. 


TRANSPORTATION  IMPROVEMENT 
ACT  OP  1974 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 


OF    MD*KKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19,  1974 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
1,  1974, 1  received  a  copy  of  S.P.  No.  720, 
resolution  No.  1,  as  adopted  by  the  Min- 
nesota Legislature.  The  resolution 
memorializes  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  stop  railroad  abandonment. 

With  the  new  administration  proposal 
called  the  "Transportation  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1974,"  which  Includes  liber- 
alizing railroad  abandonment  proce- 
dures, it  is  imperative  that  Congress  hear 
from  the  separate  States  in  this  regard. 

I  share  the  concern  of  the  Minnesota 
Legislature,  and  wish  to  share  this  con- 
cern with   the  other  Members  of  this 
body.  The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution 

Whereas,  maintaining  adequate,  competi- 
tive transportation  facilities  is  equally  vital 
to  Industry,  business  and  all  consumers;  and 

Whereas,  railroad  service  is  particularly 
vital  to  hundreds  of  Minnesota  communities; 
and 

Whereas,  Minnesota's  biggest  industry, 
agriculture,  ts  heavUy  dependent  upon  the 
railroads  to  move  its  production  equipment 
and  supplies,  and  Its  millions  of  tons  of 
farm  grains  to  market;  and 

Whereas,  the  loss  of  rail  freight  service 
that  has  already  occurred  and  the  con- 
tinued loss  of  freight  service  that  is  pro- 
grammed by  the  railroads  for  abandonment 
of  most  branch  lines  and  some  sections  of 
primary  raU  arteries  has  had  and  will  In- 
creasingly have  a  disastrous  economic  Impact 
upon  the  SUte  of  Mlnnesote  and  Its  citi- 
zens; now,  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved,  that  the  appropriate  federal 
agencies  declare  a  moratorium  on  all  further 
raUroad  abandonments  Immediately  untU  a 
study  U  completed  and  It  U  determined  if 
reasonable  transportation  alternatives  are 
*vaUabl«  to  the  public. 
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Be  it  further  resolved,  that  cc^ies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Congressional 
Delegation  of  this  State,  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, to  the  Chairmen  of  the  United 
States  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Transportation  and  Commerce,  and  to  the 
major  farm  organizations  requesting  their 
support  for  the  enactment  of  this  pro- 
gram. 


CLIENT  REPRESENTATION  OR 
POLITICAL  ACTION? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Senate  version  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Act,  although  containing 
apparent  restrictions  on  political  ac- 
tivity, has  an  escape  clause  built  into 
every  restriction.  This  escape  hatch 
is  the  language  "necessary  to  the  provi- 
sion of  legal  advice  and  representation." 
Thus  Legal  Services  attorneys  may  not 
engage  in  political  activities  "except 
where  necessary  to  provide  necessary 
legal  advice  and  representation  to  eligi- 
ble clients."  Nor  may  they  make  per- 
sonnel or  funds  available  for  advocating 
or  opposing  ballot  measures  "except  as 
necessary  to  provide  legal  advice."  Nor 
may  they  lobby  for  legislation  "except 
where  necessary  to  the  provision  of  legal 
advice." 

As  an  attorney.  I  find  it  difBcult  to 
believe  that  lobbying,  working  on  a  ref- 
erendum, or  any  other  form  of  political 
activity  is  necessary  to  the  provision  of 
legal  advice  or  client  representation. 
Why  should  political  activity  be  an  in - 
teerral  part  of  an  attorney's  services?  I 
do  not  think  there  is  anything  extraor- 
dinarily political  about  the  clients  of 
Legal  Services  attorneys.  I  do  believe, 
however,  that  the  drafters  of  this  legis- 
lation are  paving  the  way  for  the  Legal 
Services  attorneys  to  get  as  politicized  as 
they  want,  and  to  politicize  their  clients 
a  that  suits  them  too. 

I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  ray 
colleagues  an  example  of  what  I  mean. 
One  of  OEO's  Legal  Services  grantees 
is  the  National  Clients  Council.  A  notable 
feature  of  this  organization  is  its  politi- 
cal involvement  and  its  lobbying  efforts. 
I  have  a  confidential  memo  from  OEO, 
dated  September  20,  1972,  wl  'ch  de- 
scribes some  of  the  council's  activities. 
As  I  read  over  the  memo.  I  am  struck  by 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  council's  po- 
litical activities  could  be  justified  by 
invoking  "necessity  for  client  represen- 
tation," if  you  are  willing  to  stretch  the 
point  somewhat.  That,  of  course,  is  what 
will  be  done  if  we  allow  these  escape 
clauses  to  be  written  into  the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  this  memoran- 
dum from  OEO  for  the  consideration  of 
my  colleagues: 

(Confidential) 

September  20,  1972. 

Memorandum  fob  the  Deputy  DirectoS 
From  (deleted). 
Subject:  National  Clients  Council. 

I   recommend   that  appropriate   steps  b$ 
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taken,  over  the  long  run  to  discontinue  the 
funding  of  this  grantee,  which  Is  up  for  re- 
newal at  the  end  of  September,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1.  The  underlying  concept  of  the  grant, 
namely  the  presupposition  that  the  poor 
should  be  govemmentally  regarded  as  a 
group,  is  inimical  to  the  position  taken  by 
President  Nixon  In  opposing  quotas.  Oppo- 
sition to  quotas  is  based  on  the  view  that  it 
is  wrong  to  deal  with  people  in  consequence 
of  their  collective  identity,  rather  than  their 
individual  identities.  In  the  "one  America" 
which  the  President  seeks,  discrimination, 
either  favorable  or  adverse,  on  the  basis  of 
one's  group  characteristics,  would  be  pro- 
hibited. 

2.  Included  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  National  Clients  Council  are  two  organi- 
zations which  have  been  politically  active 
against  President  Nixon  and  his  policies:  the 
National  Welfare  Rights  Organization  and 
the  National  Tenants  Organization.  NTO  Is 
regularly  in  the  news  for  its  activities  in  or- 
ganizing rent  strikes. 

3.  The  August  1972  newsletter  of  the  Na- 
tional Clients  CouncU  Included  the  follow- 
ing paragraph : 

"The  new  Legal  Services  Corporation  bill  is 
still  in  a  state  of  limbo.  Tou  will  remember 
tha%^  President  Nixon  vetoed  the  BlU  that  in- 
cluded the  provision  for  establishment  of  an 
Independent  non-profit  corporation  to  house 
the  present  programs  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Legal  Services.  That  was  last  De- 
cember. Since  that  time,  friends  of  Legal 
Services  have  sought  to  arrive  at  a  compro- 
mise biU  which  would  adequately  serve  the 
needs  of  the  poor  and  would  stand  a  chance 
of  being  signed  into  law.  Last  month  the 
OEO  program,  Including  the  Office  of  Legal 
Services,  was  extended  in  the  same  form 
and  at  the  same  doUar  level  for  another  two 
years. 

"This  was  only  after  a  committment  could 
not  be  obtained  from  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion In  support  of  the  new  compromise  bill. 
Now  that  same  compromise  bill  has  been  re- 
turned to  the  House-Senate  conference  com- 
mittee for  further  adjustment  and  compro- 
mise. If  you  would  like  to  voice  your  support 
for  a  strong  Legal  Services  Corporation,  now 
is  the  time.  Write  your  Senator  or  Congress- 
man and  voice  your  opinion." 

It  seems  to  me  most  Improper  for  us  to 
fund  an  organization  which  has  been  ac- 
tively lobbying  in  this  manner. 

4.  It  also  seems  wrong  that  government 
funding  should  be  used  for  a  grantee  to  lobby 
for  more  government  funds.  Yet  the  follow- 
ing quote  from  the  August  newsletter  gives 
evidence  that  the  National  Clients  CouncU 
is  doing  precisely  that. 

"Well,  it's  refunding  time  once  again  and 
NCC  has  been  busily  preparing  budgets  and 
proposals  for  refunding  by  the  Office  of  Legal 
Services  since  the  time  of  the  Annual  Con- 
ference. We  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  secure 
funds  to  greatly  expand  and  Improve  NCC's 
work  program  this  year.  However,  with  the 
uncertain  fate  of  the  new  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Bill,  all  programs  are  being  re- 
funded at  the  same  level.  We  must  then 
strive  to  Improve  the  services  offered  by  NCC 
and  continually  work  towards  expansion 
even  within  limited  budgets.  Your  support  of 
NCC  and  its  goals  and  work  programs  can  be 
of  great  help.  Write:  Mr.  Robert  Bellrung, 
Office  of  Legal  Services.  1200  19th  St.  N.W., 
Room  L-514,  Washington.  D.C.  20036." 

5.  The  work  program  mentions  that  "NCC 
is  presently  very  deeply  Involved  in  formulat- 
ing an  innovative  method  of  training  for 
Boards  of  Legal  Services  Programs."  In  view 
of  what  seems  to  me  to  be  an  improper  use  of 
the  newsletter,  I  am  concerned  as  well  about 
the  possible  content  of  the  proposed  training 
activities. 

I  appreciate  your  consideration  of  this 
recommendation. 
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FUEL  CONSERVATION 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  19,  1974 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
asked  high  school  students  in  my  district 
to  express  themselves  on  how  we  can 
each  conserve  fuel  and  what  the  Govern- 
ment should  do  about  the  fuel  shortage. 
Some  of  the  ideas  were  ingenious  and 
farseeing,  and  I  would  hke  to  share  the 
following  examples  with  my  colleagues: 
Caring  Is  the  Answer 

(By  Carlene  Ness,  Huntington  Catholic 
High  School) 

Did  you  ever  think  about  what  this  WM-ld 
would  be  like  if  people  did  not  care  about 
other  people?  There  would  be  even  more 
mass  confusion,  crime,  and  selfish  people  in 
o\ir  world  than  there  are  today.  Sure  we  do 
not  have  a  perfect  world  now,  because  people 
are  not  perfect.  But  the  majority  of  the 
people  "care."  that  is  why  I  believe  we  can 
puU  through  this  energy  crisis,  a  problem 
that  we  ourselves  brought  about.  We  took 
the  abundant  supply  of  fuel  that  Ood  gave 
us  and  misused  It,  took  it  tor  granted.  Now 
we  have  to  suffer  the  consequences. 

One  person  did  not  use  up  our  entire  sup- 
ply of  fuel,  no:  can  one  person  solve  the 
shortage  problem.  We  must  all  do  our  part 
to  save  fuel  because  we  all  helped  bring  about 
the  crisis.  This  may  mean  we  cannot  drive 
three  hundred  miles  to  see  Grandma  over  the 
holidays,  or  our  house  may  be  a  little  colder 
but  It  wlU  be  worth  it  in  the  future. 

Some  of  us  say.  "It  does  not  do  me  any 
good  for  me  to  turn  down  my  heat  if  every- 
one else  on  my  block  has  their  furnace  going 
full  blast." 

This  is  true,  but  that  is  where  the  "caring" 
part  comes  in.  We  have  to  do  our  part  ia 
conserving  fuel  so  the  next  generation  does 
not  have  to  suffer  for  our  mistakes. 

Htdbogen:  The  Answxb  to  the  Fuel 

Shortack 

(By  Terri  Scher,  Huntington  Catholic  High 

School) 

Gasoline  consumption  has  dropped  fifteen 
per  cent  over  the  last  three  weeks.  Highway 
lighting  has  been  cut  by  half  except  for 
ramps  and  freeways.  Thermostats  are  being 
turned  down  all  over  the  country. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  drastic  meas- 
ures being  taken  by  President  Nixon  to  halt 
the  energy  crisis.  Will  they  work?  It  is  hard 
to  say. 

Personally.  I  think  the  whole  answer  to 
the  fuel  shortage  is  very  simple.  Hydrogen. 
What  is  It?  Hydrogen  Is  a  colorless,  gaseous, 
odorless,  non  poisonous  Inflammable  sub- 
stance. It  Is  also  the  lightest  element  yet 
known  to  scientists.  It  is  fourteen  times 
lighter  than  air.  When  hydrogen  is  combined 
with  oxygen.  It  produces  water. 

What  can  be  done  with  it?  Hydrogen  can 
be  used  to  replace  gasoline  as  a  fuel. 

The  idea  makes  a  lot  of  sense  when  you 
think  about  it.  Hydrogen  is  the  most  abun- 
dant element  in  the  universe.  Why  not  turn 
it  into  something  as  essential  as  fuel? 

Unlike  electricity,  hydrogen  can  be  stored. 
It  is  pollution-free.  When  burned.  It  pro- 
duces only  energy  and  water  vapor.  Even 
today  hydrogen  is  being  used  to  blast  huge 
rockets  off  the  launching  pad.  It  has  been 
used  for  a  quarter  centiwy  in  America's 
atomic  and  space  programs.  Hydrogen  coiUd 
be  substituted  for  the  fuels  that  now  fire 
steam-generator  power  plants.  But  It  wiU 
be  far  more  efficient  to  use  it  in  a  furi  big 
enough  to  supply  a  neighborhood,  or  a 
smaller  one  about  the  sise  of  a  dishwasher 
to  make  on-the-spot  electricity  for  homes. 
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hospitals,    farmfl,    apartments,    8toi|s    and 
small  factories. 

As  an  engine  fuel,  hydrogen  Is  1 
ways  superior  to  gasoline  and  dlesel 
In  this  day  and  age  everybody  Is 
scretuning  about  pollution.  Hydroge 
gest  selling  point  Is  this:  Only  four 
as  much  pollution  as  gasoline' 
hides. 

By  now  you  are  probably  ttalnkln 
what  Is  the  drawback?"  Here  It  is: 
nukde   from   nuclear   energy.   It 
three  times  as  much  as  gasoline, 
electricity  to  sepairate  the  H  from 
ironey  is  needed  to  launch  a 
To  build  ]ust  one  atomic  plant  on 
ficial  Island  In  the  sea  will  cost  at  lei 
million,  and  many  of  them  will  be  ne 

The  United  States  already  uses  ox 
of  the  world's  energy,  and  by  1990  o 
sumption  of  energy  will  probably  b 
what  It  Is  today. 

Fossil  fuels,  with  the  problems  of 
tion  and  pollution,  can  no  longer  be 
option  to  fight  this  energy  crisis. 

For  relief,  hydrogen  offers  more 
glimmer  of  hope  as  the  big  payoff. 
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Thx  Pukl  Shoktacx 
(By  Mary  Farquhar,  Bishop  Luers  &igh 

School) 

Hon.  J.  Bdward  Boush  poees  one  oculed 
question.  First,  let  me  say  that  I  am  ye  y  glad 
that  someone  realizes  tliat  we  are  fi  sing  a 
fuel  aboctage  and  not  an  energy  crisis.  Energy 
as  defined  by  my  most  detested  pbysK  i  book 
is  "the  ability  to  do  work."  America  ha  never 
suffered  frmn  a  lack  of  the  ability  to  d  work. 
It  to  suffering  from  a  fuel  shortage  m  lich  if 
allowed  to  go  unchecked  and  unex  lalned 
could  result  in  a  much  dreaded  mergy 
crisis. 

People  turn  to  Washington  for  leaArship. 
But,  how  can  anyone  lead;  if  no  on^cnows 
what  Is  going  on? 

The   Administration   has   so  far  n 
forth  a  concrete  plan  of  action.  The 
tary  measures  they  have  set  come  a 
or  less  predicted  surprises  tmd  are 
the    oil    companies   statistics.    I    fln< 
slightly  frightening  to  say  nothing  of 
During  the  fuel  shwtage,  the  large  o: 
panles  are  profiting  (e.g.  Exxon  has  ln< 
ttieir  proflU  by  80%.)    This  does 
a  confused  public  at  all.  I  think  It 
right  in  forming  a  fact  finding 
dependent  from  the  oil  companies.  Or 
ment  I  found  inserted  in  the 
Record  (Dec.  3)  can  only  become  mort 
alent.    It    was    in    an    article 
Michael  CHeam.  And  the  article  wa 
mltted   by   Hon.   Edward   J.  Derwinsl 
found  it  "one  of  the  more  imaginati|e, 
quisitive,   and  interesting  articles" 
reed  on  the  crisis. 

The  statement  which  caught  my  e^  waa 
one   where  Mr.  O'Heam   said,   "No  m  >  baa 
proved  to  me  that  there  is  a  shortage. 
In  my  optiilon  it  is  the  duty  of  thi 
gresfi  as  our  elected  officials  to  set  the 
straight.  If  there  Is  a  fuel  shortage  we 
know  it  and  how  much,  or  if  this  Is 
one  of  these  schemes  on  the  level  of  th 
slan  Wheat  Deals  we  should  know  tb. 

The  average  American   Is  being 
this  shortage  while  the  bank  rolls  of 
oil  companiee  sotu*.  How  can  the  adml 
tion  expect  Joe  Citizen  to  limit  his 
when  oil   companies   are  making 
profits?  Therefore,  I  think  Congress 
pass  the  windfall  profit  legislation, 
oil  companies  need  the  huge  profits  fo 
ing  risky  gambles  searching  for  new  oil 
as  they  claim,  then  they  should  be  a 
prove  it. 

Else,  how  are  we  to  know  that  tb 
shortage  is  not  some  concoction  of 
company  to  pass  the  Alaskan  Pipe  BUI 

As  cigarette  smoking  is  dangerous 
health,   using   fuel    wastefully   is  dan^rous 
to  your  pockettKwk.  I  think  in 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

product;  U  the  product  Is  a  motor  veblcle 
(car.  truck,  etc.)  the  milee  that  It  gets  per 
gallon  of  gas  should  be  posted  and  maoblnes 
using  electricity  (refrigerators,  waahlng  m^ 
Chines,  etc.)  should  poet  the  niunb«r  of 
BTD's  it  uses  per  hour. 

This  would  help  consumers  be  more  com- 
parative and  it  make  for  more  interesting 
commercials.  Picture  a  luxurious  sedan  wltb 
a  beautiful  woman  spouting  out  features 
(the  car's  not  her  own)  in  a  sexy  voice. 
Flashing  across  the  screen  would  be  a  sign 
showing  that  this  epitome  of  comfort  is  a 
hopele^^  gas  guzzler. 

At  present  everyone  is  suppose  to  use  ten 
gallons  of  gas  per  week.  Since  this  is  the 
case  I  think  more  of  the  highway  funds 
should  be  used  to  expand  mass  transit  sys- 
tems. Ten  gallons  of  gas  does  not  get  a  per- 
son from  one  state  to  another  in  most  cir- 
cumstances. 

Plus,  it  is  now  obvious  that  the  interstate 
Highway  System  is  costly,  both  economically 
and  environmentally.*  The  $68-billion  price 
tag  for  some  42,500  miles  of  highway  Is  in- 
deed staggering,  but  even  more  overwhelm- 
ing are  the  environmental  costs.  To  build 
Just  the  Interstate  System: 

1.  Total  excavations  will  move  enough  ma- 
terials to  bury  Connecticut  knee-deep  in  dirt. 

2.  New  rights-of-way  needed  amount  to  1.5 
million  acres. 

3.  The  sand,  gravel  and  crushed  stone 
needed  for  construction  would  build  a  wall 
50  feet  wide  and  nine  feet  high  around  the 
earth. 

4.  The  steel  used  wUl  take  30  mlUion  tons 
of  Iron  ore,  18  million  tons  of  coal  and  6.5 
million  tons  of  limestone. 

8.  Lumber  and  timber  requirements  would 
take  all  the  trees  from  a  400-square-mile 
forest. 

6.  The  culvert  and  drain  pipes  used  will 
equal  the  combined  water  and  sewage  sys- 
tem in  six  cities  the  size  of  Chicago. 

By  contrast,  the  railroads  are  a  very  eco- 
nomical and  environmentally  sound  means  of 
transportation.  For  example: 

1 .  Railroads  require  far  less  land  than  high- 
ways. One  track  can  handle  as  many  people 
as  10  to  20  lanes  of  expressway. 

2.  Diesel  locomotives  create  less  pollution 
and  noise  than  other  forms  of  transporta- 
tion. 

3.  Even  if  they  were  flnMiced  with  tax 
money,  railroads  are  much  cheaper  than 
highways.  For  example,  new  expressways  cost 
91  million  a  mile  in  rural  areas  and  $10  mil- 
lion and  up  In  urban  areas.  By  contrast,  up- 
grading existing  railroad  rights-of-way  costs 
about  $300,000  per  mile. 

Tearing  up  the  land  bothers  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple Including  those  that  want  something  left 
in  40  years.  This  brings  in  strip  mining.  It 
can  last  only  tor  40  years  and  it  will  leave  un- 
repairable scars  on  the  Earth.  Strip  mining 
should  only  be  used  as  a  last  desperate  resort 
especially  if  full  oil  tankers  are  resting  in 
docks  waiting  for  the  prices  to  go  up. 

Congress  has  been  acting  on  the  fuel  short- 
age. They  should  continue  to  do  so  in  a  cal- 
culating manner  not  only  to  keep  our  houses 
warm  this  year  or  next  but  in  the  future  and 
in  a  safe  manner.  The  fuel  problem  will  re- 
main but  Congress  can  deal  with  It  now.  It 
should  be  kept  in  dimensions  that  we  can 
end  in  the  future. 


How  Wk  Can  Consksve  Puei. 
(By  Catherine  O.  Wall,  Huntington  CatboUc 
High  School) 
Sooner  or  later  the  people  in  the  United 
States  are  going  to  realize  that  there  is  a 
fuel  shortage.  They  know  that  they  must  cut 
down  a  little  but  to  me.  they  are  not  going 
to  realize  it  until  it  is  all  gone  and  they  are 
freezing  in  their  houses  and  there  is  no  gas 

*  Information  obtained  from  Rodale's  En- 
vironment Action  Bulletin,  AprU  28.  1973. 
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to  go  anywhere.  Then  they  wlU  wish  they 
would  have  cut  down  when  they  were  told 
to. 

There  axe  many  ways  we  can  conserve  fuel. 
The  problem  is  getting  the  people  to  conserve 
It.  First  wltb  the  gas,  I  think  it  U  a  good 
Idea  to  have  all  gas  stations  closed  on  Sun- 
day. This  should  be  a  day  where  everyone 
steys  home  instead  of  going  to  visit  friends 
or  relatives  or  Just  out  for  a  Sunday  drive. 
These  things  are  not  really  necessary.  There 
is  a  lot  of  gas  wasted  on  Just  people  going 
places  Just  to  be  going.  Of  course  then,  there 
are  some  people  that  must  be  on  the  road 
all  the  time,  like  the  business  man.  There- 
fore let  him  on  the  road,  but  If  gas  is  needed 
it  should  be  up  to  the  company  where  he 
is  employed  to  supply  it  for  him. 

Lowering  the  speed  limit  is  going  to  be  one 
of  the  hardest  Jobs  for  the  Government  to 
get  the  people  to  cooperate  with.  The  Gov- 
ernment can  ask  the  public  to  reduce  the 
speed,  but  it  Is  still  going  to  have  to  be  re- 
minded of  them,  "you  can  not  really  arrest 
someone  if  they  are  speeding  because  if  they 
are  a  normal  person,  the  next  time  they  get 
on  the  road  they  will  speed  up  again.  I  do 
not  think  that  iiot  having  buses  for  away 
basketball  games  is  solving  any  gas  short- 
age because  if  there  are  not  any  buses  the 
fans  are  going  to  drive  to  the  game  and 
when  you  get  about  six  people  driving  that  is 
all  the  more  gas  you  could  be  saving  by  Just 
getting  a  bus.  A  bus  does  not  use  up  as  much 
gas  as  a  whole  school  full  of  fans  would 
going  in  separate  cars. 

The  heat  shortage  can  only  be  solved  by 
the  people  themselves.  Asking  the  people  to 
turn  down  their  thermostats  is  only  a  small 
part  of  it.  The  biggest  part  is  the  people  ac- 
tually turning  them  down.  You  can  not  set  a 
certain  temperature  t>ecause  some  houses  are 
bigger  than  others  and  if  there  is  a  baby, 
they  need  to  be  kept  warmer  than  a  person 
of  average  age.  I  myself  can  tell  what  it  is 
like  to  freeze  in  a  house.  With  a  five  floor 
house  heating  the  whole  thing  would  be  a  lit- 
tle expensive.  Our  thermostat  has  always 
been  set  at  68  degrees  and  now  Its  even  lower. 
I  guess  my  family  is  Just  conserving  for  those 
people  who  do  not.  A  question  that  runs 
through  my  mind  is.  Are  the  men  in  politics 
themselves  tiu-nlng  down  their  thermostats. 
Remember  the  famous  saying  "Practice  what 
you  preach." 

The    PuEi.    SuoRTACB 

(By  Debbie  Young,  Huntington  Catholic 
High    School) 

The  problem  of  how  to  conserve  fuel  Is  not 
something  that  can  be  put  off.  It  is  a  problem 
that  we  have  to  deal  with  today.  I  think  that 
before  we  can  find  a  solution  to  it  we  have 
to  realize  the  seriousness  of  the  shortage. 
Many  people  do  not  think  that  it  will  affect 
them  personally.  Others  do  not  even  believe 
that  there  Is  a  shortage. 

The  fuel  shortage  wUl  affect  the  life  of 
every  American.  It  is  possible  that  everyone's 
life  style  may  be  changed.  Americans  are 
going  to  have  to  unite  and  do  their  part  in 
saving  fuel.  They  are  going  to  have  to  be  a 
lot  less  wasteful.  They  have  to  decide  whether 
the  ways  they  are  using  fuel  are  necessary 
and  cut  out  some  of  the  luxuries  that  they 
have  become  accustomed  to. 

People  should  lower  the  thermostats  in 
their  homes,  use  less  electricity  and  water, 
cut  down  traveling,  and  lower  their  speed 
when  traveling.  They  should  try  to  cut  down 
on  Christmas  lights  too. 

Mass  transit  in  large  cities  would  cut  down 
a  lot  on  personal  transportation  to  shopping 
centers,  places  of  employment,  libraries,  doc- 
tors offices,  and  other  centers  of  activity.  This 
would  save  a  lot  of  fuel  and  would  not  cause 
too  much  change  or  discomfort  in  anyone's 
life  style.  Although  this  could  be  success- 
ful in  the  cities  it  woiUd  not  be  possible  in 
rural  areas.  Therefore  all  personal  trans- 
portation could  not  be  cut  out.  Car  pools 
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should  be  wganlzed  whenever  possible  and 
people  should  walk  to  places  that  are  nearby 
instead  of  taking  their  car.  One  measure 
that  the  government  might  have  to  take  is 
driving  restrictions  on  public  school  pupils 
and  on  students  of  state  universities. 

Fan  buses  to  basketball  games  and  other 
activities  may  be  banned  if  the  shortage  gets 
more  serious  because  they  are  not  really 
necessary.  This  may  cut  fuel  but  if  people 
drive  their  own  cars  to  the  activities  more 
gas  may  be  used  than  that  the  bus  would 

The  government  may  have  to  put  limita- 
tions on  aviation  fuel.  I  think  that  they 
should  also  stop  space  flights  for  a  time  be- 
ing until  some  solutions  to  the  fuel  shortage 
are  made  because  of  the  huge  amount  of 
fuel  they  consume.  Race  driving  is  also  an 
unnecessary  use  of  fuel. 

The  President  has  asked  gasoline  station 
owners  to  voluntarUy  close  their  stations 
from  nine  p.m.  each  Saturday  untU  mid- 
night Sunday.  He  feels  that  this  should  cut 
down  on  unnecessary  Sunday  driving,  even 
though  people  can  fill  up  on  Saturday  night. 
He  has  also  asked  Americans  to  reduce  their 
speed  to  fifty  miles  per  hour  because  an  auto- 
mobUe  uses  much  less  gas  comparatively  at 
this  speed.  The  fifty  mile  an  hour  speed  limit 
could  possibly  become  a  law  throughout  the 
United  States. 

The  higher  gas  prices  that  are  being 
charged  today  are  hoped  to  cut  the  amount 
of  gas  purchased.  People  are  more  likely  to 
buy  only  the  gas  they  need. 

Small  economic  cars  are  much  better  on 
gas  mileage.  Cars  with  anti-pollution  de- 
vices burn  more  gas.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  these  devices  be  removed,  but  we  should 
not  pollute  the  air  in  order  to  conserve 
fuel.  Just  as  we  should  not  do  much  strip 
mining  because  it  defaces  the  land. 

We  should  not  sell  our  fuel  to  other  coun- 
tries. Our  scientists  can  reach  and  find  new 
methods  of  making  fuel.  And  if  worse  comes 
to  worse,  gas  will  have  to  be  rationed. 

These  are  suggestions  on  how  to  conserve 
fuel.  But  before  the  country  can  act  as  a 
whole  to  fight  the  shortage  they  have  to  real- 
ize that  it  Is  going  to  affect  them  sooner 
or  later.  They  have  to  understand  that  it  Is 
a  serious  problem  that  must  be  solved  now 
through  cooperation,  or  It  may  result  in  a 
severe  economic  upset  for  our  country. 
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sectirity  might  mean  you  wouldn't  hear  the 
rumble  of  a  coming  nuclear  blast  which 
could  kill  you  and  your  nation. 

No  future  worth  living  can  be  reached  by 
compromising  today  wltb  the  truth,  with 
honor. 

Either  we  go  back  to  the  principles  of 
coiirage,  decency,  self-respect — the  princi- 
ples which  built  this  nation — or  we  accept 
the  slightly  dishonest,  the  expedient,  the 
compromise,  the  "practical" — which  so  many 
seem  to  want,  and  which  can  not  help  but 
seal  the  death  of  this  nation,  and  of  all  who 
accept  it. 

There  is  no  middle  ground.  Either  we  be- 
lieve in  this  country,  the  principles  which 
built  it,  or  we  do  not.  And  if  we  do  not,  if 
we  are  not  willing  to  sacrifice  self  for  prin- 
ciple, then — God  Save  America. 


KEEPING  OUR  NATION  ON  AN 
ACCimATE  COURSE 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or   KENTOCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  19,  1974 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  surveyors 
know  that  the  mistake  of  the  smallest 
fraction  of  an  inch  at  the  eye  of  the 
transit  operator  will  make  a  dangerous 
error  yards  wide,  a  few  miles  down  the 
road.  The  following  article  reminds  us  of 
the  importance  of  keeping  our  Nation 
on  an  accurate  course: 
Something  Not  Qutte  Straight  Today  Can 
Become  Fatally  Crooked  Tomorrow 

Bowing  and  scraping  to  greedy  groups 
abroad  because  it  might  get  you  votes  at 
home  can  lose  allies  for  America,  and  be 
the  difference  between  life  or  death  for  your 
country  some  day. 

We  feed  our  enemies,  because  "it's  the 
decent  thing  to  do".  Today's  tiger  cub,  weU 
fed,  can  tear  you  apart  tomorrow. 

Your  ear  to  the  ground  for  the  whisper  of 


BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  AMEND- 
MENTS TO  H.R.  69 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19, 1974 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker.,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  I  am  preparing  a  se- 
ries of  amendments  which  I  intend  to 
offer  to  title  vn  of  H.R.  69.  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1974. 

Title  vn  of  H.R.  69  amends  and  ex- 
tends the  Bilingual  Education  Act,  and 
it  is  my  view  that  the  limited  scope  of 
the  committee  amendments  fails  to  re- 
flect the  importance  we  should  attach  to 
this  program. 

The  Bilingual  Education  Act  authorizes 
fimds  for  special  instruction  for  chil- 
dren from  other  than  English-speaking 
families.  The  current  USOE  estimate  is 
that  there  are  5  million  such  chil- 
dren throughout  the  country,  including 
Spanish  speaking.  Chinese,  American 
Indian  and  Eskimo,  Italian,  Greek,  and 
a  variety  of  other  ethnic  backgrounds. 
These  are  among  the  most  education- 
ally disadvantaged  youngsters  in  Amer- 
ica, since  their  educational  progress  is 
hampered  or  permanently  impeded  by 
their  inability  to  understand  the  instruc- 
tion offered  in  English  in  the  standard 
classroom  and  curriculum. 

Federal  bilingual  education  programs 
are  intended  to  allow  these  children  to 
be  taught  in  their  mother  tongue  at  the 
same  time  they  are  learning  English. 

Also  incorporated  into  the  program  are 
studies  in  the  history  and  cultural  heri- 
tage of  the  ethnic  groups  from  which 
their  families  come,  to  instill  a  sense  of 
pride  and  identity  in  place  of  the  social 
isolation  that  is  so  often  the  lot  of  non- 
English-speaking  children  in  the  class- 
room today. 

Bilingual  education  has  received  only 
nominsil  support  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, from  the  first  appropriation  of 
$7.5  million  in  1966  to  $53  million  in  fis- 
cal 1974 — far  below  the  level  authorized 
by  Congress.  The  President  has  requested 
a  cutback  in  the  budget  to  $35  million 
next  year,  a  disastrous  setback  for  an 
urgently  required  program  already 
reaching  far  too  few  of  the  children  in 
need  of  its  benefits. 

In  New  York  City,  only  7,300  or  250,- 
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000  Spanish-speaking  students  are  en- 
rolled in  bilingual  programs.  The  U.S. 
Civil  Rights  Commission  recently  foimd 
that  less  than  4  percent  of  the  Mexican 
American  children  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  Southwest  are  receiving  bilingual 
instruction.  Nationwide,  111,000  chil- 
dren participated  in  the  217  projects 
funded  in  1973,  the  last  year  for  which 
data  are  available,  only  2  percent  of 
those  in  need  of  such  aid. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  recently 
ruled  that  Chinese-speaking  children  in 
the  San  Francisco  public  schools  are 
being  denied  their  right  to  equsil  edu- 
cational opportunity  under  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  through  the  failure 
of  the  schools  to  provide  them  with  bi- 
lingual instruction. 

The  court  stated  that  to  require  chil- 
dren to  acquire  basic  skills  before  they 
enter  school  is  to  make  a  mockery  of 
public  education. 

Clearly,  we  need  to  do  more  for  these 
children  imless  we  are  willing  to  allow 
their  special  needs  to  go  unmet,  with  the 
all  too  predictable  consequences  of  edu- 
cational retardation,  increasing  truancy, 
and  the  high  dropout  rate  characteristic 
of  students  of  limited  English-speaking 
ability.  We  must  stimulate  meaningful 
nationwide  activity  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment to  overcome  the  neglect  shown 
these  youngsters  till  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendments  I  will 
offer  to  H.R.  69  will  be  similar  to  pro- 
visions in  the  Senate  amendments  to 
ESEA.  I  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
establish  a  Bureau  of  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion within  the  OflBce  of  Education,  to  be 
headed  by  a  Director  with  the  rank  of 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education  with 
the  responsibility  to  report  to  Congress 
every  year  on  the  activities  of  the  Bu- 
reau. Present  administration  is  in  a  Divi- 
sion of  Bilingual  Education  within  the 
Bureau  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education,  but  I  feel  that  the  low  levels 
of  the  President's  budget  requests  over 
the  years  indicates  that  we  must  upgrade 
the  status  of  the  office  to  generate  the 
kind  of  thnist  this  program  needs. 

Another  amendment  will  authorize  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  make 
grants  for  preservice  and  inservlce  bi- 
lingual teacher  training  and  for  short- 
term  training  institutes.  It  will  also  au- 
thorize fellowships  for  advanced  degrees 
in  bilingual  education  and  will  allow  the 
Commissioner  to  pay  stipends  and  ex- 
penses for  participation  in  these  pro- 
grams in  accord  with  prevailing  practice. 
Though  there  is  already  provision  in  the 
Bilingual  Education  Act  for  funds  for 
teacher  training.  I  believe  that  this  as- 
pect of  the  program  needs  greater  em- 
phasis. The  teacher  is  the  key  to  what 
happens  in  a  bilingual  program  as  in 
any  classroom.  Fluency  in  iwo  languages 
is  required,  as  well  as  an  ability  to  teach 
about  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  specific 
ethnic  group  being  instructed.  USOE  has 
found  that  many  of  the  teachers  in  its 
programs  are  not  qualified  to  handle  this 
kind  of  assignment,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  we  should  add  stronger  incentives 
in  the  law  to  prospective  bilingual 
teachers. 

I  will  also  offer  an  amendment  to  ex- 
tend the  availability  of  other  educa- 
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tional  programs  to  Individuals  of  L  nited 
English-speakine  ability,  particplarly 
vocational  education,  library 
and  adult  education.  Besides 
formal  classroom  instruction  in 
skills  that  pupils  will  need  to  get 
in  society,  we  should  give  the  opdortu- 
nity  to  youngsters  and  older  people 
from  non-English-speaking  backgrfunds 
to  participate  in  all  federally 
education  programs. 

Finally,  I  will  offer  an  amendmfct 
the  act  to  describe  what  the  cont#it 
a  bilingual  educational  program 
be.  Where  bilingual  programs  have 
instituted,  they  are  often 
sometimes  no  more  than  1  hour 
of  separate  instruction  in  Engli&h 
second  language.  A  comprehensive 
gual  program  must  include  instniction 
in  all  subjects  at  preschool, 
and  secondary  levels;   the  study 
history,  nation,  and  geographical 
the  student's  background;  provisi(  i 
the  enrollment  of  children  whose 
guage  is  English  to  avoid  social  isotition 
and  to  enrich  the  studies  of  the 
speaking   children;    and   the  esta 
ment    of    standards    regarding 
teacher    ratios,    teacher 
and  other  factors  in  the  enhancemi 
bilingual  instruction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  no  longer 
the  needs  of  half  a  million 
our  schools  who,  without  our  coiftmit 
ment,  may  be  denied  forever  the 
to  play  productive  roles  in  our 
Equal  educational  opportunity  will 
be  a  reality  so  long  as  we  deny 
child  the  chance  to  advance  to 
limit  of  his  ability  and  capacitiei 
panded  bilingual  education  prograi  s 
essential  if  we  are  to  make  that 
tainable. 
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NUCLEAR  WARSHIPS  AND  Tl|E 
NAVY'S  FUTURE 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIf  ES 

Tuesday.  March  19.  1974 


My 

the 


Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker  as  a 
member  of  the  Seapower  Subcomi  Ittee 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Coi  mit 
tee,  I  am  intimately  aware  of  the  n  uidly 
expanding  Soviet  naval  threat  an  I  the 
declining  posture  of  the  U.S.  Nav; 
colleagues  and  I  are  alarmed  ove 
tremendous  change  in  the  balan  e  of 
naval  power  which  has  taken  plt^c  in 
recent  years. 

We  all  remember  tiie  Cuban  nSssile 
crisis  of  1962  where  the  United  I  tates 
displayed  its  overwhelming  superioi  ty  of 
naval  power  and  the  Soviets  were  1  treed 
to  back  down.  But,  last  year  durir  r  the 
Arab-Israeli  October  war  the  I  lited 
States  found  itself  in  an  entirely  c  ffer 
ent  position  with  the  Soviet  fleet  i  i  the 
Mediterranean  greatly  outnumberii  %  the 
UJ3.  6th  Fleet.  If  they  had  chaU  nged 
UB  would  we  have  won?  I  am  not  sure 
of  the  answer,  but  I  think  all  of  us  s  lOuld 
ponder  the  question.  I,  personally,  have 
my  doubts  as  to  what  the  outcome  ould 
have  been  and  I  don't  like  to  flnl  the 
United  States  in  such  a  position.  Wf  area 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

maritime  power  and  we  must  have  a  Navy 
second  to  none. 

There  is  just  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  United  States  must  embark  on  build- 
ing a  modem  Navy  for  the  future  ca- 
pable of  defending  our  national  interests 
against  the  naval  threat  being  developed 
by  the  Soviets.  I  am  also  convinced  that 
the  new  warships  we  build  for  our  strik- 
ing forces — submarine  and  surface — 
must  have  nuclear  propulsion.  If  we  are 
to  learn  any  lessons  from  the  expanding 
Soviet  naval  capability  and  the  current 
oil  crisis,  we  must  provide  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion in  our  new  warships  being  built 
for  our  first  line  striking  forces  which 
must  be  capable  of  defending  us  in  areas 
of  highest  threat. 

Frankly,  after  the  debate  that  has  been 
going  on  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  con- 
cerning the  need  for  nuclear  propulsion 
for  striking  force  ships;  after  the  pres- 
ent fuel  crisis  has  demonstrated  the  tre- 
mendous vulnerability  of  our  oil  supply 
lines;  after  the  Soviets  have  put  to  sea 
in  a  period  of  10  years  far  more  new 
classes  and  more  new  warships  of  mod- 
ern design  than  ever  put  forth  by  any 
world  power  in  the  equivalent  period  of 
time  in  peacetime — I  d<m't  see  how  the 
Navy  could  even  be  considering  the  de- 
sign of  new  ships  for  our  aircraft  carrier 
striking  forces  which  do  not  have  nuclear 
propulsion. 

Can  you  imagine  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ever  again  approving  the 
construction  of  a  major  aircraft  carrier 
that  depends  on  fuel  oil  for  its  propul- 
sion? I  can't,  but  let  me  tell  you:  The 
Navy  can  and  does.  The  Navy  not  only 
can  imagine  it  but  they  are  currently 
working  on  the  design  of  a  new  class  of 
conventionally  powered  aircraft  carriers 
and  missile  ships  for  our  carrier  task 
forces.  They  are  wasting  the  taxpayers' 
money  even  to  be  looking  at  such  designs. 
I  am  sure  that  our  committee  will  not 
approve  future  attack  aircraft  carriers 
that  are  not  nuclear  powered,  and  I  am 
sure  that  we  will  continue  to  insist  that 
sufiBcient  nuclear  escorts  be  built  to  pro- 
vide our  Navy  with  all-nuclear  carrier 
task  forces. 

It  is  time  for  our  Navy  to  stop  living 
in  the  past  and  to  start  recognizing  the 
needs  of  the  future.  We  must  get  about 
the  task  of  building  the  ships  needed  to 
defend  our  national  interests  in  the  areas 
of  highest  threat.  Not  to  do  so  could 
be  fatal.  I  think  it  is  essential  that  our 
citizens  understand  these  issues. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  has  demon- 
strated more  vision  in  foreseeing  the 
needs  of  our  Navy  than  Adm.  H.  G.  Rick- 
over,  U.S.  Navy.  Nor  do  I  know  of  a  more 
eloquent  spokesman  for  our  Navy's 
needs.  Therefore,  I  asked  Admiral  Rick- 
over  to  prepare  a  speech  on  "Nuclear 
Warships  and  the  Navy's  Future"  and 
invited  him  to  present  it  to  the  San  Diego 
Press  Club  on  March  8,  1974. 1  will  insert 
my  introductory  remarks  and  Admiral 
Rickover's  speech  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  His  speech  was  received  with  en- 
thusiasm by  a  large  audience.  The  thrust 
of  the  reaction  was  amazement  over  the 
reluctance  of  the  Navy  to  accept  nuclear 
propulsion  for  oiu*  new  warships  built 
for  our  striking  forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  Admiral  Rick- 
over's speech  addresses  an  issue  of  great 
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national  importance  and  I  recommend 
it  be  read  by  all  Americans: 
NucixAE  Wabships  akd  thk  Navt's  FxrruKB 
(By  Admiral  H.  O.  Rlckover) 

Congressman  Wilson  has  asked  me  to  give 
you  my  views  on  nuclear  propulsicn  In  tJbe 
Navy. 

Much  has  been  said  in  recent  months 
about  the  Importance  of  naval  power  as  it 
relates  to  contemporary  International  rela- 
tions. For  a  country  that  is  essentially  an 
island  nation,  whose  economic  life  is  increas- 
ingly dependent  on  foreign  resources,  and  the 
majority  of  whose  allies  are  oceans  away,  the 
emergence  of  widespread  national  interest 
in  our  naval  posture  Is  long  overdue. 

Several  Important  events  are  making  clear 
the  inescapable  reality  of  our  dependence 
on  naval  power.  Among  these  are  the  national 
retrenchment  following  the  long  war  in 
Southeast  Asia,  the  development  of  a  strong 
Soviet  Navy,  with  warships  particularly  de- 
signed to  destroy  U.S.  naval  forces,  and  most 
recently,  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  with  the 
resultant  loss  of  oil  supplies  from  the  Mid- 
East. 

The  current  lack  of  foreign  oil  has  remind- 
ed us  of  our  vulnerability  to  outside  pres- 
sxires.  It  has  not  been  eaey  for  cur  citizens  to 
accept  the  fact  that  this  country  is  depend- 
ent on  anyone  or  anything.  Americans  are 
proud  of  their  self-reliance  and  self-suffl- 
clency.  That  something  as  simple  as  heating 
a  house  or  driving  a  car  can  be  governed  by 
conditions  beyond  national  or  individual  con- 
trol Is  for  most  of  us  a  painful  revelation. 
The  smoothest  generalizations  are  breaking 
up  against  the  rough  edges  of  recent  events. 

So  far,  the  oU  shortage  has  only  been  an 
inccnvenlence  to  the  majority  of  our  people. 
But  a  shortage  of  petrolexun  could  have  dis- 
astrous results  on  the  ability  of  our  oil-fired 
naval  forces  to  fight  in  areas  where  fuel 
supplies  are  unavailable  to  us.  This  does  not 
have  to  continue  to  be  the  case  for  future 
major  U.S.  naval  combatants,  because  we  can 
build  them  with  nuclear  propulsion,  if  we 
exercise  the  foresight  to  do  so. 

With  existing  designs  of  naval  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion plants  It  is  possible  to  provide 
enough  energy  for  ten  to  13  years  of  ship 
operation  without  the  need  to  refuel.  And 
new  reactor  designs  now  under  development 
will  last  15  years.  In  contrast,  oil-fired  naval 
warships  must  be  refueled  every  few  days. 
The  initial  nuclear  fuel  for  a  NIMITZ  Class 
aircraft  carrier  contains  the  energy  equiv- 
alent of  11  million  barrels  of  Navy  distillate 
fuel  oil,  or  enough  oil  to  fill  a  train  of  railway 
tanX  cars,  stretching  from  San  Francisco 
to  Los  Angeles. 

It  was  the  concern  for  fuel  for  naval  ships 
In  time  of  war  that  led  to  establishment  of 
the  Naval  OU  Reserves,  which  are  now  being 
considered  as  a  quick  source  of  additional  oil 
during  the  present  shortage.  But  even  if  this 
reserve  is  still  available  during  a  future 
war  it  will  also  be  necessary  to  have  the  oil 
at  hand  where  It  Is  needed,  before  it  can  be 
used.  Of  what  value  is  an  oil-fired  warship 
U  It  Is  unable  to  get  oil?  It  Is  the  need  for  a 
reliable  worldwide  fuel  distribution  system, 
that  Is  the  Achilles'  heel  of  our  oil-fired 
Navy.  The  difficulty  in  obtaining  foreign  oil 
supplies  to  support  recent  operations  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Indian  Ocean  shows 
this  vulnerability. 

But  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  nu- 
clear power  program  there  has  been  strong 
opposition  in  the  Navy.  Were  It  not  for  the 
Congress  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
we  would  not  have  nuclear  submarines.  In 
1948  when  the  Navy  opposed  nuclear  sub- 
marines, the  Navy's  systems  analysts  made 
a  study.  This  study  showed  that  a  nuclear 
submarine  would  be  worth  1.41  times  as 
much  as  a  conventional  submarine,  but 
would  cost  about  twice  as  much.  The  analysts 
therefore  concluded  that  nuclear  power  was 
not  worthwhile.   The  Navy  argued   that  If 
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they  built  nuclear  submarines  they  wotdd 
only  get  half  as  many  submarines  each  year. 
This  argument  was  similar  to  a  view  held  by 
the  Navy  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. President  Theodore  Roosevelt  said  that 
the  Navy  feared  to  push  submarines  lest 
Congress  withhold  appropriations  for  build- 
ing battleships.  Fortunately,  In  the  case  of 
nuclear  power.  Congress  prevailed  and  the 
Nautilus  was  built.  In  fact,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  paid  for  the  propulsion 
plants  of  the  first  two  nuclear  submarines. 
The  Nautilus  ushered  In  a  revolution  In  sub- 
marine and  naval  warfare. 

Although  nuclear  submarines  have  now 
been  recognized  as  among  the  most  vital 
warships  we  have,  opposition  to  them  has 
nevertheless  continued  for  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  For  example,  the  Department 
of  Defense  at  one  point  decided  to  stop 
building  any  more  nuclear  submarines  after 
1970,  but  they  were  overruled  by  Congress. 

In  another  case,  just  a  few  years  ago,  the 
systems  analysts  In  the  Defense  Department 
suggested  sinking  ten  of  our  Polaris  sub- 
marines to  save  money.  And  more  recently 
It  bad  to  be  Congressional  action  that  in- 
creased the  number  of  high  speed  Los  An- 
geles ClSiSs  nuclear  attack  submarines  in  the 
shipbuilding  program  over  what  the  Defense 
Department  had  requested.  Such  a  reluc- 
tance to  buUd  submarines  has  continued 
even  though  the  Soviets  have  surpassed  us 
In  numbers  of  nuclear  submarines  since  1971 
and  are  outbuilding  us  by  three  to  one;  and 
even  though  they  now  possess  three  times 
our  submarine  building  capacity  and  are  still 
Increasing  that  capacity;  and  even  though 
they  have  introduced  nine  new  designs  In 
the  past  seven  years  as  compared  to  two 
for  us. 

In  nuclear  powered  siulace  warships  the 
opposition  has  been  even  more  persistent. 
The  Ave  nuclear  siu'face  ships  In  service  to- 
day came  into  being  only  after  much  push- 
ing and  shoving  by  Congress.  The  aircraft 
carrier  Kennedy  was  buUt  with  conventional 
power  over  the  strong  objection  of  Congress. 
One  of  the  two  nuclear  powered  frigates 
which  were  authorized  by  Congress  in  fiscal 
year  1968  was  not  permitted  to  be  built  by 
the  Defense  Department,  and  the  other  was 
delayed  for  nearly  two  years.  In  1971  the 
Navy  scrai^ed  a  previously  planned  program 
to  provide  each  nuclear  powered  carrier  with 
Its  required  four  nuclear  frigates,  and  sus- 
pended indefinitely  the  nuclear  frigate  con- 
struction program.  Tet  this  was  the  only 
type  of  new  combatant  ship  having  a  fleet 
•Ir  defense  capabUlty. 

Central  to  the  opposition  to  nuclear  pow- 
ered ships  has  been  the  precept  that  we 
should  not  go  to  nuclear  power  untU  we  can 
show  It  is  no  more  expensive  than  conven- 
tlonsil  power.  But  why  should  we  expect  to 
get  all  the  advantages  of  nuclear  power  at 
no  additional  cost?  The  cost  of  all  other 
weapons  has  gone  up  as  their  Cf^wbllltlee 
have  improved.  For  example,  the  M-16  rifle 
costs  three  times  as  much  as  the  World 
War  n  M-1  cost;  a  modem  machine  gun 
costs  nine  times  more  than  one  from  World 
War  II;  a  C-5  transport  plane  Is  over  300 
times  as  expensive  as  the  World  War  n  C-47; 
the  airplanes  the  Navy  flies  today  cost  20 
to  25  times  as  much  as  World  War  II  air- 
craft. Does  that  mean  we  should  have  only 
four  or  five  planes  on  our  carriers  Instead 
of  100? 

Even  BO,  the  additional  cost  of  nuclear 
powered  warships  is  minimal  when  all  fac- 
tors are  considered.  First,  nuclear  powered 
ships  are  built  to  higher  standards  than  con- 
ventional ships  and  have  proved  to  be  more 
reliable  In  the  operation  of  their  propulsion 
plants.  These  first  line  ships  carry  the  most 
modern  and  complex  weapons  systems  and 
have  Increased  opterational  capabilities  over 
their  conventional  counterparts — all  of  which 
naturally  contribute  to  their  higher  initial 
cost.  In  addition,  the  construction  cost  of 
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nuclear  dhlps  Includes  nuclear  fuel  for  over 
ten  to  thirteen  years  of  operation,  whereas 
the  Initial  cost  of  a  conventional  powered 
ship  does  not  include  the  cost  for  oil. 

Recently,  oil  costs  have  risen  dramatically. 
It  now  costs  close  to  $25  a  barrel  to  buy  and 
deliver  oil  to  Navy  ships.  At  that  rate,  it 
would  cost  almost  $270  million  to  provide 
the  amount  of  oil  for  a  conventionally  pow- 
ered carrier  equivalent  to  the  nuclear  fuel 
in  the  Nimitz.  That  Is  almost  three  times  the 
cost  of  the  nuclear  fuel  for  this  ship. 

Nuclear  and  conventional  ship  costs  should 
be  compared  on  a  lifetime  basis.  For  ex- 
ample, compare  lifetime  costs  for  a  nuclear 
carrier  task  group  with  those  of  a  conven- 
tional task  group.  The  nuclear  carrier  In- 
creases the  task  group  cost  about  two  per- 
cent. Each  nuclear  escort  Increases  the  over- 
all task  group  cost  one  percent,  so  that  four 
nuclear  escorts  Increase  the  task  group  cost 
four  percent.  Therefore,  the  lifetime  cost  for 
a  complete  nuclear  task  group,  consisting 
of  a  nuclear  carrier  and  Its  four  nuclear  es- 
corts. Is  six  percent  greater  than  that  of  a 
conventional  carrier  accompanied  by  four 
conventional  escorts. 

This  Is  merely  the  peacetime  cost.  It  does 
not  take  Into  account  any  of  the  advantages 
of  nuclear  power. 

Nuclear  powered  task  forces  are  far  less 
dependent  on  logistic  support.  When  logistic 
supply  lines  are  attacked  during  a  real  war 
the  decrease  In  the  requirement  for  ships' 
fuel  for  the  strike  forces  will  have  a  com- 
pounding beneficial  efl'ect.  The  surviving  fuel 
transportation  and  storage  faculties  can  then 
all  be  concentrated  on  getting  fuel  for  air- 
craft and  other  military  vehicles  to  the  for- 
ward areas.  The  escorts  that  would  other- 
wise be  required  for  the  tankers  which  carry 
ships'  fuel  could  then  be  assigned  to  as- 
suring the  safety  of  other  supplies. 

A  major  lesson  of  World  War  I,  the  first 
war  in  which  fuel  oil  played  a  predominant 
role,  was  pithily  expressed:  "The  Allies 
floated  to  victory  on  a  sea  of  oil."  In  World 
War  n  also,  the  supply  of  oil  was  a  con- 
trolling factor  In  most  military  operations. 

Here  is  a  statement  about  fuel,  that  points 
out  how  lack  of  oil  was  Instnunental  In  the 
defeat  of  Japan.  It  Is  quoted  from  the  Strate- 
gic Bombing  Survey  conducted  after  the  war. 
This  report  entitled  "Oil  in  Japan's  War" 
states: 

"In  every  phase  of  the  war,  oU  determined 
Japan's  strategy  and  governed  the  tactical 
operations  of  its  Navy  and  Air  Force.  The 
collapse  of  the  Japanese  war  effort  was  the 
consequence  of  their  inability  to  maintain 
their  supply  routes. 

"The  effect  of  oil  shortage  on  Japanese 
Naval  strategy  became  devastatlngly  appar- 
ent In  the  campaign  for  the  Marianas  and 
the  Philippines.  Japanese  fleet  units  had  to 
be  dispersed  between  the  Japanese  Inland 
Sea  and  Singapore,  owing  to  limited  fuel 
availability  and  fallxu«  to  achieve  satisfac- 
tory coordination  between  the  fleets,  con- 
tributed substantially  to  the  Japanese  defeat. 
Fuel  shortage  In  the  Home  Islands  deprived 
the  Japanese  naval  forces  fighting  off  the 
Philippines  of  the  services  of  at  least  three 
battleships,  which  together  with  several  air- 
craft carriers  were  taken  out  of  service  and 
assigned  to  duties  as  port  and  antiaircraft 
vessels  because  they  consiuned  too  much 
oU." 

There  are  numerous  examples  where  oil 
shortages  have  been  a  critical  factor  in  mUl- 
tary  operations,  examples  that  appear  now  to 
have  been  forgotten.  Unfortunately,  history 
has  a  way  of  taking  revenge  for  f orgetf ulness. 

Take  the  carrier  task  force  again.  In  the 
case  of  a  conventional  carrier  with  four 
conventional  escorts,  one  third  of  the  fuel  is 
used  for  the  carrier,  one  third  for  the  con- 
ventional escorts,  and  one  third  for  the  air- 
craft. By  doing  away  with  the  need  for  fuel 
for  the  carrier  and  Its  e^  orts;  by  making 
them  nuclear  powered;  only  one  third  the 
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amount  of  propulsion  fuel — ^that  used  by  the 
aircraft — is  needed.  Further,  we  design  our 
nuclear  carriers  with  the  capacity  tat  almost 
twice  as  much  aircraft  fuel  and  50  percent 
more  aircraft  ammimltion  than  the  latest 
conventional  carrier.  This  reduction  in  logis- 
tic support  becomes  especially  Important 
when  our  naval  forces  are  operating  away 
from  home  during  a  real  vrar,  when  they  are 
subject  to  enemy  attack. 

When  a  nuclear  carrier  is  substituted  for 
a  conventional  carrier,  the  range  of  a  carrier 
task  group  with  four  conventional  escorts  is 
doubled.  When  two  of  the  four  escorts  with 
the  nuclear  carrier  are  nuclear,  the  range  of 
the  carrier  task  group  la  doubled  again. 
When  all  the  escorts  are  nuclear,  the  range 
of  the  carrier  task  group  Is  essentially  un- 
limited. 

For  these  reasons  a  nuclear  task  force  Is  at 
least  50  percent  more  effective  than  a  con- 
ventional task  force. 

I  am  sure  you  know  the  maxim  learned 
through  the  bitter  lessons  of  war  that:  "The 
art  of  war  Is  the  art  of  the  loglstlcally  feasi- 
ble." It  is  the  elimination  of  the  requirement 
for  a  continuous  supply  of  propulsion  fuel 
that  makes  nuclear  powered  warships  so 
valuable. 

The  areas  I  have  just  mentioned  represent 
a  tremendous  Increase  In  military  effective- 
ness. In  my  opinion,  this  effectiveness  far 
outweighs  the  six  percent  higher  lifetime 
cost  for  the  all-nuclear  carrier  task  force. 

TTiere  are  many  examples  where  the  value 
of  nuclear  propulsion  for  surface  warships 
has  been  demonstrated  In  real  terms,  In  every 
day  operational  missions  of  the  Fleet.  I  fre- 
quently receive  letters  from  the  commanding 
officers  of  our  nuclear  warships  telling  me  of 
some  of  these  advantages.  As  one  of  many 
examples,  for  13  days  during  July  1971,  the 
Truxtun — the  frigate  that  Congress  changed 
to  nuclear  propulsion  in  the  1962  program — 
provided  an  excellent  demonstration  of  the 
capability  of  a  nuclear  powered  ship  to  per- 
form truly  independent  missions  free  of  the 
fuel  oU  umbilical  cord. 

WhUe  on  a  special  mission,  the  Truxtun 
steamed  8,600  miles  at  an  average  speed  ot 
advance  of  28  knots,  traveling  from  Sublc 
Bay  in  the  Philippines  to  Perth,  Australia, 
and  crossing  the  Indian  Ocean  twice  en  route. 
This  is  the  longest  period  of  such  high  ^eed 
operation  ever  sustained  by  any  ship.  This 
high  speed  could  have  been  continued  for  an 
essentially  indefinite  period,  had  there  been 
a  need.  At  the  conclusion  of  her  mission,  the 
Truxtun  was  fully  ready  to  undertake  pro- 
tracted combat  operations. 

In  contrast,  our  most  modem  oQ-flred 
frigate  would  have  bkd  to  refuel  at  least 
three  times  during  such  a  transit,  and  would 
have  arrived  at  her  destination  with  close  to 
minimum  fuel  reserves,  tmable  to  conduct 
extended  combat  (^>eratlons.  And,  of  course, 
there  are  no  tankers  normally  available  in 
the  middle  of  the  Indian  Ocean  from  which 
to  refuel.  From  a  practical  standpoint,  no 
nonnuclear  ship  could  have  performed  the 
Truxtun's  mission — in  peace  or  in  war — be- 
cause of  the  fuel  support  needed. 

Also  to  be  considered  In  comparing  nuclear 
powered  to  conventionally  powered  ships  is 
the  availability  of  fuel  reserves  during  war. 
I  mentioned  that  the  Naval  OU  Reserves  are 
now  being  considered  as  an  emergency  source 
of  fuel.  These  reserves  are,  therefore,  not 
gtiaranteed. 

The  situation  Is  different  when  we  have 
nuclear  fuel  as  a  reserve.  What  limited  our 
Industrial  output,  and  therefore  our  fighting 
capacity  in  World  War  II  was  the  labor  sup- 
ply. But  we  can  employ  labor  now — In  peace- 
time— ^to  manufacture  nuclear  fuel  for  our 
nuclear  navy,  and  we  can  store  the  fuel  in  a 
small  area.  We  would  then  be  assiu%d  of  hav- 
ing fuel  reserve  for  a  long  war,  and  we  would 
not  need  labor,  during  the  war  to  manufac- 
ture nuclear  fuel. 

There  are  events  in  a  nation's  history  that, 
to  use  Thomas  Jefferson's  phrase,  are  like  "a 
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fire  bell  In  the  night."  The  recent  conflic  In 
the  Mid-East  was  such  an  event.  For  the 
first  time,  we  were  In  a  situation  where  the 
Soviet  Fleet  In  the  Mediterranean  outn  m- 
bered  the  United  States  Sixth  Fleet. 

Had  the  Soviet  Mediterranean  Fleet  I  sen 
ordered  to  challenge  the  Sixth  Fleet  rho 
would  have  won?  Prom  the  limited  infor  >a- 
tlon  available  to  me,  I  do  not  think  (he 
answer  Is  entirely  clear.  Would  such  a  qi  es- 
tlon  have  been  seriously  asked  ten  years  i  ^? 
Perhaps  this  thought  will  give  you  an  Ink  ng 
of  the  change  that  has  taken  place  In  ihe 
balance  of  naval  power  over  the  past  dec  de. 

This  change  underscores  the  urgent  t  led 
we,  as  an  island  nation,  have  to  bull  a 
Navy  strong  enough  to  protect  our  nati<  lal 
Interests,  and  our  economic  and  poll!  cal 
survival.  To  me,  it  is  clear  that  the  strl)  ng 
force  ships  we  build  for  such  a  Navy  n  ist 
hare  nuclear  power. 

Yet,  despite  Its  demonstrated  superloi  ty, 
there  Is  no  firm  long-range  building  ]  ro- 
gram  to  convert  our  major  comtwtant  fo  ces 
to  nuclear  power. 

I  suppose,  that  to  some  people,  any  rat  of 
transition  to  nuclear  power,  or  to  any  o1  ler 
new  weapon.  Is  unreasonable.  But  many  t  ive 
taken  a  stand  against  nuclear  power  for 
the  Navy  before  they  even  investigate*!  It. 
Their  tendency  has  been  to  fit  facts  I  ito 
their  preconceptions.  They  have  failed  to 
see  that  the  essence  of  all  progress  is  a  si  »d- 
dlng  of  preconceived  ideas  and  accustoi  ted 
ways  of  doing  things.  In  the  past,  this  1  il- 
ure  has  prolonged  military  ideas  beyond  t  elr 
time. 

Changes  in  the  Navy  often  come  at  a  Is- 
tresslngly  slow  pace.  It  took  two  thirds  <  t  a 
century  for  our  Navy  to  change  from  sal  to 
steam.  In  1814,  Robert  Pulton  designed  nd 
built  for  our  Navy  the  world's  first  wan  Up 
propelled  by  steam.  It  was  named  Demolo^  us. 
Over  the  next  30  years  the  United  St  tee 
built  some  700  steam  merchantmen  w  lie 
the  U.S.  Navy  built  only  one  steam  ve<  lel. 

It  might  interest  you  to  know  that  in 
1869,  66  years  after  the  Demologus,  the  N  \rj 
Department  issued  a  General  Order  req'  Ir- 
Ing  all  warBbipw  to  carry  a  full  set  of  si  Us. 
The  concern  over  cost  was  so  great  1  lat 
qjecific  Instructions  were  issued  as  to  w!  en 
the  steam  engines  could  be  run.  The  oi  ler 
warned  naval  commanders  that: 

"They  must  not  be  surprised,  if  they  all 
to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  this  order,  if  he 
coal  consumed  is  charged  to  their  accow  t." 

After  c<»iversion  to  steam  had  becom  i  a 
reality  we  went  through  another  period  w!  en 
there  was  great  reluctance  to  shift  from  <  Md 
to  oil.  At  the  beginning  of  the  20th  cent  iry 
Is  was  generally  accepted  that  oil-fired  vi  kr- 
Bhlps  offered  substantial  military  adv  n- 
tages  over  coal-fired  warships.  But  since  t  ley 
were  more  expensive,  there  was  great  res  it- 
anc«  to  building  them.  It  took  Wlni  on 
Churchill's  command  decision  as  First  lea 
Lord  to  give  Britain's  Royal  Navy  the  p  si- 
tlon  of  world  leadership  In  converting  v  u- 
shlps  from  coed  to  oil.  As  It  later  tur  ,ed 
out,  this  was  a  significant  factor  in  Brlta  a's 
naval  superiority  In  World  War  I.  Churc  ill 
said: 

"Shocked  at  the  expense,  the  Admin  Ity 
had  reverted  for  two  years  to  ST-knot  o  U- 
bumlng  flotillas.  It  was  too  late  to  stop  he 
last  bevy  of  these  inferior  vessels,  but  I  g  tve 
directions  to  design  the  new  flotilla  to  rea  Ize 
38  knots  speed  without  giving  up  anythlni  In 
gunpower,  tori>edoes  or  seaworthiness.  Bi  Ud 
slow  destroyers?  One  might  as  well  bi  led 
slow  race  horses  t" 

When  one  talks  about  the  delay  by  he 
Navy  in  going  from  sail  to  coal,  or  from  <  lal 
to  oil,  everyone  today  agrees  that  those  re- 
sponsible were  stupid  not  to  make  the  cha  ige 
faster.  As  Goethe  said:  "It  is  the  truth,  >ut 
not  for  us."  With  hindsight  they  can  ea  Uy 
see  the  traps  their  predecessors  fell  into,  mt 
they  cannot  recognize  that  a  general  on 
iMnce  they  themselves  will  be  risiisert  al  ng 
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with  the  other  shortsighted  leaders  who  re- 
fused to  go  from  sail  to  coal,  and  from  coal 
tooU. 

Inertia  seenu  to  be  endemic  to  naval  de- 
velopment. Curiously,  the  lethargy  is  QK>st 
often  felt  by  the  nation  which  has  the  great- 
est navy.  On  March  4,  1858,  the  French,  on 
one  day,  laid  the  keels  of  three  frigates.  These 
ships  were  to  have  iron  plates  bolted  to  their 
sides  to  protect  them  against  shot  and 
shell — they  would  be  far  better  than  any- 
thing the  more  powerful  British  Navy  pos- 
sessed. In  June  of  that  year  a  high  British 
naval  offlcial  reluctantly  admitted  that  his 
country  had  to  accept  the  challenge.  He  said : 

"Although  I  have  frequently  stated  it  is 
not  in  the  interest  of  Great  Britain,  pos- 
sessing as  she  does  so  large  a  navy,  to  adopt 
any  Important  change  in  the  construction  of 
ships  of  war  which  might  have  the  effect  of 
rendering  necessary  the  introduction  of  a 
new  class  of  very  costly  vessels  until  such  a 
course  is  forced  upon  her  by  the  adoption 
by  foreign  powers  of  formidable  ships  of  a 
novel  character  requiring  similar  ships  to 
cope  with  them,  yet  it  then  becomes  a  mat- 
ter not  only  of  expediency  but  of  absolute 
necessity." 

Half  a  century  later,  however,  another  re- 
sponsible British  offlcial  arg^ued  that  his 
country  was  wrong  to  build  the  Dread- 
nought— the  all  big-gun  battleship  which 
made  all  other  battleships  obsolete.  He  said: 
Britain  "ought  never  to  lead  in  ship  con- 
struction, but  always  to  follow  with  some- 
thing better." 

For  a  leading  n.^vy  such  an  attitude  ap- 
pears to  have  some  merit.  It  coincides  with 
all  the  natural  Instincts  to  preserve  a  fa- 
miliar and  comfortable  way  of  life — a  way 
which  recalls  hard-won  victories  of  the  past. 
Also,  this  attitude  can  be  defended  upon 
economic  grounds  because  It  keeps  costs 
down  by  preserving  existing  ships,  eqvUp- 
ment,  and  naval  skills.  But  development 
never  ends.  To  believe  that  advances  can  be 
deferred  and  that  a  nation  can  make  up  lost 
ground  can  be  fatal.  Such  a  cast  of  thought 
is  what  Mahan  recognized  when  he  wrote: 
"Finality  never  will  be  reached  in  anything 
save  death  .  .  ." 

In  each  of  the  instances  I  have  mentioned* 
change  was  demanded  of  an  organization; 
change  in  leadership  and  In  training.  The 
fault  was  inertia — a  cc«nfortable  faith  that 
lessons  and  ways  of  the  past  will  hold  in  the 
trials  of  the  future.  In  its  broadest  sense  this 
is  an  undemanding  mental  attitude  which  is 
opposed  to  change.  It  is  a  vested  interest. 

Those  outside  the  professional  ranks,  such 
as  the  press,  citizens,  and  Congress  can  rec- 
ognize the  danger  of  such  blindness — if  they 
but  know  the  facts. 

You  might  properly  ask  why  I,  an  engineer, 
am  the  spolcesman  for  nuclear  warships.  The 
answer  is  that  there  are  two  roads  which 
must  be  traveled  to  accomplish  change  in 
our  military:  the  road  of  action  and  the  road 
of  words. 

I  would  prefer  to  devote  my  energies  en- 
tirely to  engineering.  But  since  no  one  in  the 
Navy  was  devoting  his  effort  to  the  words,  I 
was  forced  to  do  both.  This  was  true  In  1946; 
It  is  still  true  today.  Perhaps,  by  the  next 
century,  the  Navy  itself  will  finally  realize 
the  Importance  of  nuclear  power,  but  this 
Is  not  yet  the  case.  It  should  have  come  In 
the  1060's.  This  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
lack  of  foresigbtedness  of  all  but  a  few  of  our 
naval  leaders  over  the  past  quarter  century. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  we  must — from 
the  standpoint  of  national  safety — avoid 
proving  again  the  old  adage  that,  "hlst<»7 
repeats  Itself."  Congressional  concern  in  this 
regard  has  been  clearly  indicated  by  a  House 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on  the  Middle 
East.  In  its  December  1973  report  the  Sub- 
committee stated: 

"The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has 
In  the  past  consistently  urged  nuclear  pro- 
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pulsion  for  naval  vessels  because  of  its  op- 
erational advantages — the  virtually  unlim- 
ited range  such  power  gives  a  ship.  Now  nu- 
clear propulsion- b as  become  a  miist  because 
of  logistic  realities.  In  addition  to  the  dan- 
ger of  a  shortage  of  oU  for  ships,  the  rising 
cost  of  oil,  when  available,  has  made  scrap 
paper  out  of  past  comparative  cost  estimates 
for  nuclear  and  conventional  power. 

"The  wisdom  of  the  committee's  past  posi- 
tion has  been  borne  out  by  time,  and  the 
committee  should  question  carefully  the 
construction  of  further  oil -powered  ships 
where  the  technology  exists  to  make  them 
nuclear  powered." 

What  must  be  done?  We  need  a  permanent 
program  to  build  nuclear  powered  ships — 
a  program  that  will  not  be  drastically 
changed  every  year  or  two  as  has  happened 
in  the  past.  Admiral  Moorer,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  for  many  years  an 
eloquent  proponent  of  nuclear  power  for  our 
striking  forces,  agrees  with  me  that  we  must 
build  these  first  line  ships  during  peace. 

The  excuse  for  not  building  better  ships 
is  alwajrs  that  they  are  "more  expensive."  But 
all  weapons  of  war  are  expensive.  Cheap 
weapons  will  not  win  us  a  war.  And  if  we 
cannot  win  a  war,  there  is  no  sense  in  spend- 
ing money  on  weapons  at  all. 

Rarely  in  naval  history  have  the  leaders 
looked  far  enough  ahead.  They  generally 
build  ships  that  they  consider  to  be  adequate 
for  the  present.  That  is  why,  frequently, 
naval  leadership  has  been  replaced  when  war 
broke  out. 

We  should  be  planning  now  for  war  that 
may  erupt  fifteen  or  more  years  from  now. 
Therefore,  it  is  time  to  establish  a  firm  pro- 
gram for  making  all  new  major  combatant 
ships  for  our  striking  forces  nuclear  pow- 
ered. It  is  a  matter  of  national  priority. 


ESTONIAN  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or   MAXTLAITD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19,  1974 

Mr.  HOQAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1974. 1  had  the  pleasure  of  at- 
tending the  meeting  of  the  Baltimore 
Estonians  Societies  at  their  commemora- 
tion of  the  56th  anniversary  of  the  Dec- 
laratipn  of  the  Independence  of  the  Re- 
public of  Estonia.  It  is  my  privilege  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  remarks 
made  at  that  event  by  Mrs.  Valke  Lugus: 
Rkmakks  bt  Mas.  Vaikk  Lvous 

Distinguished  guests.  Dear  Estonians: 
Fifty-six  years  ago  our  Estonian  forefathers 
declared  Estonia  independent  and  Its  people 
free. 

To  commemorate  this  golden  day  In  Esto- 
nian history  we  gather  and  celebrate. 

Honored  guests,  I  shall  not  present  to  you 
an  intellectual  analysis  of  Estonian  Repub- 
lic, its  people  and  government. 

I  also  shall  not  give  a  history  lecture,  but 
I  would  like,  with  your  permission  to  speak 
about  times  and  pe<^le  which  not  long  ago 
were  part  of  your  and  my  reality. 

My  friends,  tonight  I  am  giving  my  heart 
the  freedom  to  speak. 

To  be  a  true  human  being,  a  true  Esto- 
nian, you  have  to  have  heart.  Without  it,  you 
are  dead  and  lost.  You  become  a  "ubi  bene 
Ibl  patrla"  patriot,  and  everything  in  this 
world  becomes  a  happy  coincidence. 

In  this  case  life  and  Its  noble  endow- 
ments become  meaningless. 

That  Estonia  became  Independent,  was 
not  a  happy  coincidence  neither  was  It 
charity  of  the  world  opinion  that  freed  the 
Estonians  but  rather  their  very  own  courage 
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and  faith  that  they  had  kept  burled  In  their 
hearts  for  oenturisa. 

They  never  forgot  that  once  In  the  begin- 
ning of  history  they  were  free.  They  remem- 
bered and  they  never  let  It  go.  The  Estonian 
mothers  whispered  it  to  their  sleeping  babies 
and  sang  their  lullabies  about  freedom. 

The  idea  of  freedom  was  not  an  Utopian 
idea  but  once  possessed  reaUty.  The  harder 
the  suppression  the  stronger  their  desire  to 
become  free  became. 

Our  forefathers  did  not  lose  their  freedom 
for  their  lack  of  courage  or  incompetence  but 
for  the  brutality  and  inhumanity. 

And  we,  the  modem  generation  of  Estoni- 
ans, lost  Estonia  again  for  the  brutality  and 
Inhumanity.  This  time  it  was  represented  by 
the  Russian  Communists  who  invaded  our 
country,  destroyed  our  government,  and  de- 
ported our  pec^le. 

It  Is  pitiful  indeed  that  during  the  exist- 
ence of  mankind  there  has  existed  so  little 
in  man's  behavior  that  can  be  called  human. 

When  In  one  hand  the  infinite  is  the  limit 
of  his  freedom  and  the  moon  and  stars  are 
his  stepping  stones — then  on  the  other  hand, 
he  is  tied  down  by  thousands  of  ideological 
chains  and  the  "iron  curtain"  is  the  end  of 
his  world." 

Our  Estonian  forefathers  did  not  have  very 
many  earthly  riches  to  leave  us.  Even  the 
geographical  location  of  their  country  was 
poor  and  Invited  conquering  neighbours  and 
blundering  nations  to  be  constant  visitors. 
Many  of  them  stayed  and  exercised  their 
power. 

Small  indeed  was  the  wealth  they  had  to 
pass  to  the  next  generation  but  only  then  If 
one  forgets  that  the  greatness  of  an  individ- 
ual or  a  nation  does  not  depend  on  material- 
istic things  but  on  the  strength  of  his  soul 
and  on  the  determination  of  his  mind  and 
spirit. 

The  materialistic  strengUi  of  the  Roman 
Empire  Is  no  more  only  ruins  remain. 

The  Greeks  look  sadly  at  their  broken 
Ionic  and  Doric  columns,  the  last  witnesses 
of  their  materialistic  greatness.  But  the 
greatness  of  their  minds  and  the  power  of 
their  thoughts  have  been  branded  on  the 
minds  of  generations  yet  to  be  born.  Their 
intellect  left  permanent  impressions  on  man- 
kind's perception  of  Justice,  democracy  and 
art. 

Christ,  who  was  born  without  a  kingdom, 
built  the  strongest  kingdom  ever  known  in 
men's  hearts  by  faith  alone. 

Our  Estonian  ancestors  did  not  build  pyra- 
mids or  conquer  other  nations.  They  were 
the  master-builders  of  character. 

Are  we  really  as  naive  as  to  believe  that 
whatever  we  have  achieved  In  Estonia  or 
outside  it,  we  have  done  it  alone  without 
the  help  of  the  previous  generations. 

Could  we  be  able  to  walk  tall  and  proudly 
among  other  people  If  among  our  leaders 
would  be  found  men  like  Hitler,  Stalin  and 
Ivan  the  Terrible,  Jtist  to  mention  a  few  who 
have  brought  shame  and  dishonor  to  man- 
kind. 

During  the  proud  history  of  Estonian  peo- 
ple our  ancestors  never  committed  crimes 
for  which  we  have  to  pay. 

To  be  free  from  previous  generations  sins 
and  crimes  is  a  great  blessing  indeed.  It 
Is  the  greatest  gift  what  one  nation  can 
leave  for  the  next  generations.  We  were  fortu- 
nate to  receive  such  a  gift. 

The  question  arises — are  we  able  to  do  the 
same  for  the  next  generation? 

Can  our  young  people  in  the  year  o)r  2000 
say  the  same  about  us?  Or  do  they  have  to 
hang  their  heads  in  shame  because  their 
parents  did  not  know  how  to  live  in  freedom 
and  help  those  who  were  left  in  Estonia. 

Are  our  young  men  and  women  going  to 
forget  the  language,  literature,  music  and 
art — the  sustaining  power  of  their  ancestors 
because  we  are  too  lazy  to  help  them  to  learn 
about  their  heritage. 
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Who  answers  aU  these  questions?  Time? 
No,  time  never  gives  answers.  It  only  carries 
the  message  you  and  I  give. 

Therefore  it  Is  up  to  us — you  and  me.  We 
are  the  ones  history  wUl  question.  We  cannot 
escape  our  responsibility.  We  can  never  aban- 
don the  Estonian  people  or  forget  their  cap- 
tivity. They  cannot  speak  for  themselves — 
we  can. 

Our  forefathers  passed  to  us  an  unblem- 
ished page  in  the  history  tx>ok.  Let  \is  keep 
it  this  way. 

Today  is  a  festive  day.  It  is  a  day  of  beauti- 
ful memories.  This  Is  a  day  we  rejuvenate 
our  spirit  and  strengthen  our  soul. 

This  Is  the  day  when  we  look  with  pride 
at  our  young  people  and  rejoice  about  their 
achievements. 

This  is  also  a  day  when  we  remember  the 
men  and  women  who  were  our  leaders  and 
path  finders. 

One  of  such  great  Estonians  was  our  late 
President  Konstantln  P&ts.  Today  we  cele- 
brate his  hundredth  birthday. 

Konstantln  Pats  and  Estonian  people  were 
twins.  They  were  inseparable,  one  without 
the  other  was  an  orphan. 

He  was  a  man  who  deeply  loved  his  coun- 
try and  people.  He  was  a  leader  who  was  in- 
volved In  every  phase  of  Estonian  life  and 
who  had  an  unlimited  faith  in  Estonian 
people. 

We  loved  him,  and  we  called  upon  him 
when  dark  days  were  our  companions. 

He  was  an  organizer,  a  planner,  a  teacher, 
and  a  builder.  He  was  a  pragmatist  who  be- 
lieved that  a  strong  economic  foundation  was 
necessary  for  a  vigorous  nation. 

His  life  was  a  dedication  for  Estonia. 

He  had  to  live  outside  Estonia,  and  he  was 
sentenced  to  death  by  the  Russians. 

He  lived  In  Switzerland  and  used  every 
minute  of  his  time  there  for  planning  and 
preparing  for  Estonian  independence. 

In  1906  he  visited  America  in  search  of  a 
place  where  Estonian  political  refugees  covdd 
settle. 

One  of  the  few  places  he  visited  was  Balti- 
more. American  Estonians  are  proud  of  thU 
fact,  and  when  we  all  gather  here  in  1976 
to  celebrate  Esto  '76,  we  are  not  coming 
to  a  strange  place  after  all  because  our 
ancestors  have  been  here  before. 

And  If  we  recapture  the  spirit  of  this 
great  man,  we  have  regained  the  spirit  of 
1776. 

Konstantln  Pats  was  arrested  and  deported 
by  the  Russian  communists.  The  Estonian 
people  have  no  Information  about  his  fate, 
but  we  shall  never  forget  him  and  his 
sacrifice. 

All  over  the  world  Estonians  are  paying 
tribute  to  the  man  who  loved  his  country  and 
democracy  more  than  his  life. 

"Per  aspera-ad  astra"  was  the  motto  of  the 
Estonian  President. 

"Per  aspera-ad  astra"  has  become  the  motto 
of  all  Estonians. 

Estonian  people  have  steadily  and  with 
unwavering  determination  reached  for  free- 
dom. The  desire  to  be  free  and  independent 
will  never  die  In  their  hearts. 

It  was  not  an  coincidence  that  Solz- 
henitsyn  became  a  champion  of  freedom  and 
human  rights.  What  else  could  he  become 
after  he  met  an  Estonian  lawyer  In  the 
prison. 

We  can  never  forget  that  It  Is  our  duty  to 
explain,  explain  and  once  more  explain  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  the  wickedness  of  the  com- 
munism and  Its  evil  hold  of  human  mind. 

We  shall  demand  freedom  for  Estonia  and 
its  people  as  long  as  we  live. 

Much  has  been  given  to  us  and  much  we 
must  give. 

With  grateful  hearts  and  gentleness  we 
remember  these  Estonian  men  and  women 
who  gave  their  lives,  so  we  can  live  In 
freedom. 

Gently  we  lay  a  wreath  of  thankfulness 
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and  reverence  on  the  graves  of  Estonian 
heroes. 

Quietly  we  lit  the  memorial  candles  In 
otir  hearts  for  those  who  died  In  Siberia. 

May  God  grant  peace  to  their  souls. 

We  shall  never  give  up  freedom. 


THE  SUDDEN  INFANT  DEATH 
SYNDROME 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  19,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  sud- 
den infant  death  syndrome  is  a  dreaded 
disease  which  claims  the  lives  of  almost 
10,000  babies  per  year.  Congress  can  no 
longer  turn  its  back  on  its  responsibility 
to  help  affected  parents  discover  the  rea- 
son behind  the  mysterious  deaths  of  their 
infants. 

If  action  is  not  taken  by  Congress  to 
make  the  necessary  funds  available  for 
research  of  SIDS — the  killer  of  thou- 
sands— there  can  and  will  be  no  hope  of 
terminating  or  preventing  the  existence 
of  this  frightening  disease. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  Paul 
McDermott,  executive  director  of  the 
Advertising  Club  of  Greater  Boston,  in 
which  he  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Charles  Barr,  chairman  of  the  National 
Foundation  for  Sudden  Infant  Death. 
Mr.  Barr's  letter  best  expresses  the  im- 
portance and  necessity  of  SIDS  legisla- 
tion, and  I  would  like  to  inseit  It  in  the 
Record  at  this  time  for  the  information 
of  my  colleagues.  It  speaks  for  itself: 

Febbuart  is,  1974. 
Mr.  Paul  McDbmott, 

Executive  Director,  the  Advertising  Club  of 
Greater  Boston,  Boston,  Mass. 

Deab  Pattl:  Through  efforts  such  as  yours, 
the  Advertising  Club  of  Greater  Boston  and 
especially  those  serving  in  pu'jllc  service  for 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  the 
National  Foundation  for  Sudden  Infant 
Death  has  accomplished  in  these  last  twelve 
months,  legislative  goals  that  are  literally 
enormous. 

We're  so  close  In  our  iinited  efforts,  but 
we're  not  there  yet.  Our  understanding  is 
that  Senate  Bill  S1745  and  House  BlU  ER 
11386  have  been  reported  out  of  Joint  con- 
ference favorably.  The  report  substantially 
supports  the  House's  recommendations  of  six 
(6)  million  dollars  funding  over  three  years 
for  progrrams,  information,  counseling  and 
education  relating  to  the  Sudden  Infant 
Death  Syndrome. 

We  need  more  help. 

In  aU  blimtness,  it's  both  Interesting  and 
personally  heartening  to  discover  along  the 
legislative  road  that  so  many  Massachusetts 
Congressmen  play  a  very  real  and  substan- 
tial part  in  shaping  our  National  health 
legislation.  We  have  received  the  support  of 
so  many  Congressmen  of  this  Common- 
wealth on  our  legislative  Journey.  We  hope 
to  receive  their  continued  support. 

The  Honorable  Silvio  O.  Conte  would  be  an 
enormous  and  perhaps  final  contribution  to 
our  efforts.  The  funding  for  the  above  men- 
tioned blUs  Is,  relatively,  not  great.  It  Is 
small  compared  tc  many  govemmentally 
supported  health  programs,  and  yet  it  is 
huge  to  us  when  compared  to  the  problem 
Itself. 

If  HEW  fiasbed  a  buUetin  that  a  great 
plague  will  bit  our  country  In  1974  and  ab- 
solutely kill  8.000  to  10,000  babies,  wrecking 
the  lives  of  twice  as  many  adults,  our  gov- 
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eminent   wo\ild   respond   Immediately   ^nd 
forcefully. 

It  wlU  h&K>en  in  1074  and  the  only 
stniment  we  now  have  to.  In  some  dec  **• 
bamess  this  devastation,  Is  our  bill  beS>re 
our  elected  officials. 

Tbe  Foundation  Is  Indebted  beyond  : 
nltlon  to  tbose  In  govemment  tbat 
recognized  and  supported  tbe  cause  of  SAd- 
den  Infant  I^eatb.  We  hope  this  support  Tin 
continue.  We  ask  your  continued  help  4x>d 
the  continued  help  of  those  who  might  elttp- 
port  oxir  efforts. 

It  has  not  been  a  battle,  but  a  proces^j  It 
hasn't  been  a  plague,  but  a  disease.  It 
be  a  victory,  but  a  aatisfactlon.  Thank 
very  much  for  your  help. 

Best  personal  regards, 

Chabt.ks  T.  Bum, 
Chairman,  National  Publicity  Comr 
tee.  National  Foundation  for  St 
Infant  Death. 


COST    OVERRUNS    IN   PENTAC 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  I 

Titeaday.  March  19,  1974 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  cost  overr|ns 
have  become  a  way  of  life  for  the  brliss 
In  the  Pentagon. 


1970  doibirs 


Aircraft  - 

qiMirtity      Total        Un 


SMt  30, 1973  SAR: 

wvtiopment 

Pncurement 

Totil  progrtm 

OctltrtoSASC(R.iD.Sutic): 
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244    10,249       42   I    11,956       49.0    13.672 


3 
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2U    10,694       a   i    12,486       51.2    14.300         56.6 


>  R.D.T.  A  E.  Ktimale  based  on  Mcalation  rate  of  about 


JOHN     A.     OSBORNE — ^UNITED     1  [R 
LINES  SKYCAP  OP  THE  YEAR 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
Ttiesdav.  March  19,  1974 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  JaniAry 
18,  Mr.  Jidin  A.  Osborne  of  Clevel  nd 
won  United  Air  Lines  Eastern  Dlvlsivi's 
Skycap  of  the  Year  Award  for  1973 
the  hundreds  of  skycaps  serving  Un|«d 
Air  Lines  passengers  in  33  cities  of 
Eastern  United  States,  Mr.  Osborne 
singled  out  for  special  recognition. 

I  know  from  personal  experience  fow 
richly  he  deserves  this  award.  Mr. 
borne  has  been  a  friend  of  mine  for  n^ny 
years.  He  started  working  for  UnltedfAlr 
Lines  on  January  1,  1948.  He  is 
lead  skycap  at  Cleveland's  Hopkins  llT' 
port.  Day  in  and  day  out  John  Osb<  "ne 
makes  a  special  effort  to  greet  and  ai  dst 
passengers  with  a  friendly  personal  s  yle 
which  is  his  hallmark.  As  lead  sky  ap 
he  not  only  directs  all  the  other  Un  «d 
skycaps  at  Cleveland  Airport,  but  he 
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In  the  last  few  months  both  the  costs  of 
the  Air  Force's  new  B-1  branber  and  the 
F-15  fighter  aircraft  have  Jumped  a  total 
of  $2.7  billion. 

The  cost  of  the  Air  Force's  new  F-15 
Eagle  fighter  Increased  more  than  $1.4 
billion  and  the  total  cost  for  749  of  the 
aircraft  rose  from  $7,86  billion  to  $9.27 
billion. 

Mr.  l^}eaker,  the  Pentagon  is  conven- 
iently trying  to  blame  the  Congress  for 
the  overruns  on  this  program.  It  Is  true 
that  last  December  Congress  decided  to 
reduce  the  number  of  planes  to  be  pur- 
chased during  fiscal  year  1974  from  77  to 
62.  At  the  same  time  the  Pentagon  de- 
cided to  "restructure"  the  program  by 
purchasing  fewer  F-lS's  than  were 
originally  plaimed  in  the  next  several 
years  and  buying  more  planes  in  later 
years. 

Frankly.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  doubt  the  Pen- 
tagon's claim  that  restructuring  the  pro- 
gi-am  caused  all  the  increases  and  resent 
the  Pentagon's  assertion  that  Congress 
is  at  fault.  I  have  asked  the  OAO  to  In- 
vestigate the  exact  cause  of  the  over- 
run. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker  I  suspect  the 
blaming  of  both  Congress  and  the  re- 
structuring of  the  program  Is  a  very  thin 

TOTAL  SUMMARY  B-1  COST 
■Dollar  amounts  in  millionsl 
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smokescreen  covering  up  the  Air  Force's 
waste  and  mismanagement. 

Similarly,  the  Air  Force  Secretary, 
John  McLucas,  admitted  in  a  letter  dated 
March  13, 1974,  to  the  Congress,  that  the 
price  of  the  B-1  bomber  has  risen  from 
$13.7  blllloD  to  $15  bilUon,  or  $61.5  mU- 
lion  per  aircraft. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  wrong  kind  of 
bomber  to  be  building,  and  when  the 
price  tag  goes  above  $61  million  for  each 
plane  there  is  not  much  question  that 
the  taxpayers  are  being  cheated. 

I  am  afraid  to  report,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  present  Air  Force  estimate  for  the 
B-1  bomber  Is  extremely  optimistic  and 
undoubtedly  too  low.  The  Air  Force's 
estimate  on  production  assumes  the  in- 
fiation  rate  for  1985  will  only  be  3.3  per- 
cent annually.  If  this  administration's 
past  track  record  is  any  indication,  that 
price  is  clearly  too  low. 

Mr.  Speaker,  something  must  be  done 
and  be  done  soon  about  rapidly  escalating 
weapons  costs.  An  effort  must  be  made 
by  all  the  military  services  to  simplify 
by  eliminating  unnecessary  subsystems 
and  using  existing  missiles,  radars  and 
guns  rather  than  developing  new  ones. 

A  chart  outlining  B-1  costs  follows: 
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244    11,081        45. 4    12.953        53.1     15.000         61.5 


percent  Procurement  estimate  through  fiscal  year  1985  based  on  escalation  rate  of  3.3  percent. 


leads  and  inspires  them  with  the  out- 
standing example  he  sets.  They  can  all 
justly  take  pride  in  his  achievement. 

It  is  a  further  reflection  on  Mr.  Os- 
borne's performance  that  Clevdand 
Hopkins  has  captured  two  of  the  three 
Skycap  of  the  Year  Awards  since  the 
prize  was  instituted  in  1971.  He  is  the 
best  of  the  best. 


he 
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REMARKS  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
CARL  D.  PERKINS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdxiv,  March  19.  1974 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Education 
suid  Labor  Committee  recently  addressed 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Kentucky 
Conference  of  the  American  Association 
of  University  Professors.  His  remarks 
were,  as  they  customarily  are,  perceptive 
and   thought   provoking.    There   Is,   of 


course,  no  one  in  the  Congress  who  has 
done  more  for  American  education,  in- 
cluding postsecondary  education,  than 
Chairman  Perkins,  and  his  views  de- 
serve and  demand  careful  attention.  In 
the  hope  that  they  will  be  fully  read  by 
all  who  share  this  concern  for  the  fu- 
ture of  education  beyond  the  high  school, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  PzRKiNs)  at  this  point  In  the  Rec- 
ord: 
Remarks  of  Conckessman  Caki,  D.  Perkins 

No  one  who  has  been  as  interested  and  In- 
volved m  education  legislation  for  the  last 
quarter  century  as  I  have,  can  fail  to  ap- 
preciate the  unique  and  significant  contri- 
butions the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Professors  has  made  to  American 
higher  education. 

Tonight  I  am  therefore  most  pleased  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  and  pay 
my  respects  to  the  Kentucky  Conference  of 
tbe  Association  and  its  many  members  who 
are  among  the  educational  leaders  of  our 
SUte. 

This  is  an  Importtoit  meeting  for  it  is  tak- 
ing place  at  a  critical  time.  We  are  about  to 
embark  upon  a  period  In  which  I  am  con- 
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Tlnced  there  wlU  be  major  debates  over  the 
organization  and  financing  of  postsecondary 
education.  The  initial  debates  are  now  being 
launched  In  the  media,  in  academic  coun- 
cils, on  college  campuses  and  across  the  din- 
ner table — as  well  as  in  state  and  Federal 
legislative  chambers. 

The  debate  is  prompted  In  part  by  findings 
and  recommendations  of  a  number  of  na- 
tional groups  that  have  recently  completed 
studies  on  the  financing  of  postsecondary 
education.  Two  of  these — the  Carnegie  Com- 
mission and  Committee  on  Economic  De- 
velopment— have  proposed  specific  and  far- 
reaching  tuition  recommendations — which 
as  you  know  have  been  the  subject  of  sharp 
criticism. 

A  report  of  a  third  national  group — the 
National  Commission  on  the  Financing  of 
Postsecondary  Education — ^provide  an  analyt- 
ical framework  to  compare  alternative  fi- 
nancing plans,  including  the  plans  proposed 
by  the  Carnegie  Commission  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Economic  Development. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  debate  is 
prompted  more  by  the  economic  situation  in 
which  we  find  higher  education,  than  by  the 
studies  to  which  I  have  referred.  One  of  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  59th  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Professors  last  year  addresses  this 
issue — the  economic  crisis  in  higher  educa- 
tion. The  resolution  states  rather  succinctly 
the  nature  of  the  crisis : 

"The  symptoms  of  an  economic  crisis  in 
American  higher  education  are  becoming 
more  portentious;  financial  resources  of 
higher  education  are  eroded  by  Inflation,  by 
funding  cutbacks  and  by  a  reduction  In  en- 
rollment rates — the  real  Income  of  faculties 
is  declining." 

and  the  situation  has  worsened  in  the  ten 
months  since  the  adoption  of  your  resolution. 
Indeed,  as  one  observer  recently  noted,  col- 
lege and  university  budgets  are  being  put 
together  with  more  than  usual  misgivings 
this  year. 

Added  to  the  continuing  problems  relating 
to  the  uncertainties  of  Federal  aid,  enroll- 
ment trends  and  tuition  levels,  is  the  energy 
crisis — and  looming  over  the  entire  budget 
making  process  is  the  grim  spectre  of  rapidly 
escalating  inflation.  Financial  distress  in 
higher  education  is  a  term  we  hear  and  read 
more  about  on  almost  a  dally  basis — which- 
ever way  we  turn. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  financial 
distress,  we  must  recognize  that  we  do  not 
at  this  time  have  universally  agreed  upon 
measures  of  determining  financial  conditions 
In  higher  education. 

Some  are  appalled  by  this.  I  too  am  ap- 
palled, but  I  will  not  utilize  this  as  an  excuse 
for  lack  of  action  or  deferral  of  action. 

The  Chief  Economist  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  recently  hit  the  nail 
squarely: 

"Financial  distress  is  no  less  real  t>ecause 
we  lack  precise  measurements  of  It.  The  con- 
sequences of  the  distress  are  everywhere  ap- 
parent." 

And  while  we  should  and  must  sympa- 
tliize  with — and  do  something  about — the 
problems  confronted  by  institutional  budget- 
makers,  let  us  not  forget  the  very  real  fi- 
nancial problems  confronting  those  who  are 
wrestling  with  budgets  at  the  grassroots 
level — in  the  average  household.  Financial 
distress  in  higher  education  Is  not  confined 
to  institutions.  It  is  shared  by  students  and 
parents  at  virtually  all  Income  levels. 

Because  you  are  on  the  college  campus 
meeting  with  students  each  day,  you  know 
this  better  than  I.  I  know  it  not  only  as 
the  father  of  a  college  student,  but  also 
from  the  correspondence  which  has  reached 
my  office. 

The  letters  I  receive  from  parents  who 
do  not  know  where  to  turp  make  me  ques- 
tion the  arguments  of  tlqise  who  wish  to 
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shift  more  of  the  costs  of  higher  education 
to  the  beneficiaries  of  higher  education — to 
students  and  their  families. 

It  is  argued  by  some  that  the  benefits  of 
postsecondary  education  accrue  largely  to 
the  individual  rather  than  to  society  and 
that  therefore  as  a  matter  of  equity,  a  larger 
share  of  the  increased  costs  should  be  borne 
by  students  and  their  families.  Such  an 
argument  presumes  that  students  and  fam- 
ilies are  able  to  pay  more.  Perhaps  this  is  a 
theory  we  should  consider  and  debate.  It  is 
not  one  that  at  this  point  in  time  I  can  ac- 
cept, and  it  is  one  that  I  know  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Committee  cannot  accept. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  issues  and  de- 
bates in  Congress  which,  in  your  invitation, 
you  specifically  asked  me  to  mention.  We 
are  now  midway  in  the  life  of  the  1972  Higher 
Education  Act  which  was  heralded  by  many 
in  the  Spring  of  1972  as  landmark  legisla- 
tion— as  the  most  significant  higher  educa- 
tion bill  ever  enacted. 

I  so  characterized  the  Act  and  I  con- 
tinue to  hold  that  view.  But  midway  through 
the  life  of  this  Act  I  fully  understand  why 
some  may  question  these  assertions.  For 
clearly  to  date  the  promises  and  potential 
implicit  in  the  new  Act  are  unfulfilled. 

Inadeqimte  fimdlng  and.  in  many  in- 
stances, total  lack  of  funding,  misinterpreta- 
tion of  the  statute  and  of  Congressional  in- 
tent by  the  Executive  Branch,  and  timing 
problems  have  hampered  full  and  proper 
implementation  of  the  law. 

May  I  cite  a  few  examples. 

With  regard  to  Inexcusable  delays,  the 
Executive  Branch  has  yet  to  promulgate 
regulations  for  the  implementation  of  Title 
IX  of  the  1972  Act — which  prohibits  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  sex  in  education. 

I  know  from  having  reviewed  your  Resolu- 
tions that  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Professors  has  an  intense  interest  in 
this  matter,  and  I  am  sure  you  share  my 
concern  that  twenty  months  of  inaction  have 
elapsed  since  this  provision  became  tbe  law 
of  the  land.  I  am  advised  that  draft  regula- 
tions are  presently  on  Secretary  Weinberger's 
desk  for  review.  When  they  are  finally  pro- 
mulgated, an  additional  45  to  60  days  will 
be  available  for  public  comment. 

I  urge  you  to  communicate  with  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
and  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
your  concerns  and  recommendations  regard- 
ing this  issue. 

I  note  from  your  Resolutions  also  that  the 
Association  is  concerned  for  the  timeliness 
of  student  aid  appropriations.  Past  uncer- 
tainties in  this  regard  have  caused  serious 
disruptions  in  the  plans  and  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  students.  Yet.  the  student  assistance 
programs  administered  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation are  among  the  few  education  programs 
which  are  presently  forward  funded.  Appro- 
priations to  be  used  in  the  next  academic 
year  were  appropriated  by  the  Congress  last 
December  18.  Moneys  were  provided  at  that 
time  for  operation  of  the  Basic  Grant  Pro- 
gram, the  Supplemental  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Grant  Program,  the  Direct  Loan  Pro- 
gram and  the  CoUege  Work-Study  Program 
in  academic  year  1974-75. 

Despite  this,  the  Office  of  Education  has 
yet  to  notify  colleges  and  universities  of  what 
they  will  receive.  Two  and  a  half  months  have 
elapsed — and  we  are  very  close  to  the  point 
in  the  year  when  institutions  must  know 
what  funds  will  be  avaUable  to  them  and  sub- 
sequently to  their  students.  The  delay  is 
Inexcusable  and  we  are  trying  to  do  all  we 
can  to  expedite  action  at  the  earliest  date. 

With  regard  to  funding,  the  battle  to  estab- 
lish appropriate  levels  of  spending  for  higher 
education  continues. 

Despite  concrete  and  widespread  enthusi- 
asm in  the  Congress  tor  a  greater  Federal 
effort  In  postsecondary  occupational  and 
vocational  education  and  for  community  col- 
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lege  expansion — and  despite  apparent  en- 
thusiasm in  the  Executive  Branch  for  such 
programs — they  have  not  as  yet  been  funded. 
Again  this  year  the  President's  budget  faUs 
to  request  funding  of  these  programs. 

In  the  area  of  student  aid,  I  applaud  the 
Administration's  request  for  full  funding  of 
the  new  Basic  Opportunity  Grant  Program. 
But  I  reject  the  companion  recommendation 
that  this  be  accomplished  at  the  expense  of 
the  three  college-based  student  aid  programs. 
Once  again  this  year  we  are  faced  with  a 
budget  request  from  the  Administration  that 
would  terminate  loan  assistance  under  the 
Direct  Student  Loan  Program  and  grant  as- 
sistance under  the  Supplemental  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Grant  program.  And  I  am 
confident  that  once  again  this  year  the  Con- 
gress will  reject  this  scheme. 

A  direct  student  loan  program  administered 
by  Kentucky  universities  and  colleges  is  es- 
sential. We  cannot  rely,  as  the  Administra- 
tion suggests,  solely  on  a  program  of  Federal 
Insurance  of  student  loans  made  by  commei  - 
cial  lenders. 

Another  serious  problem  is  the  continued 
unwillingness  of  the  Executive  Branch  to 
support  direct  general  assistance  to  colleges 
and  universities.  You  may  recall  that  in  the 
debate  leading  up  to  the  enacting  of  the  1972 
Act,  there  was  a  sharp  difference  In  the  Con- 
gress and  in  the  country  between  those  favor- 
ing increased  student  aid  and  those  request- 
ing direct  institutional  aid.  The  1972  Act 
quite  properly  in  my  judgment  struck  a 
compromise  authorizing  not  only  new  and 
improved  student  aid  programs,  but  also  a 
program  of  direct  Institutional  grants.  Un- 
fortunately, the  subsequent  funding  pattern 
has  not  been  as  balanced.  The  Administra- 
tion would  have  virtually  all  Federal  assist- 
ance fiow  in  the  form  of  student  assistance. 
There  has  been  no  support  and  no  request 
for  funding  of  the  institutional  aid  program 
to  date. 

What  does  this  mean  then  in  terms  of 
our  agenda?  There  are  actually  two  agendas — 
the  immediate  and  the  long-range.  We  are 
now  involved  in  immediate  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  implementation  of  the  1972  Act — 
including  efforts  designed  to  secure  more 
adequate  funding,  and  efforts  designed  to 
Insure  administration  of  programs  more  di- 
rectly in  line  with  Congressional  intent. 

Two  matters  are  of  prime  concern  with 
regard  to  the  latter.  Anyone  who  is  at  all  close 
to  higher  education  today  is  aware  of  the 
problems  that  are  now  being  experienced  with 
the  Federally  insured  student  loan  program. 
This  is  the  largest  of  the  Federal  student  aid 
programs  and  it  has  through  the  years 
pvimped  $4.565.000.000 — over  four  and  a  half 
billion  dollars — into  the  educational  pipeline. 
At  a  time  when  college  costs  and  needs  are 
greater  than  ever,  we  are  experiencing  a  dra- 
matic decline  in  the  volume  of  lending. 

As  is  xisually  the  case  in  any  complex  pro- 
gram, there  is  no  one  single  cause  for  this 
decline.  But  It  is  clear  that  the  new  require- 
ment for  a  needs  analysis  in  the  program  has 
had  an  adverse  impact,  particularly  on  stu- 
dents from  families  with  Incomes  between 
$10,000  and  $15,000.  Accessibility  to  the  loan 
program  for  these  students  has  been  sharply 
curtailed. 

In  light  of  these  problems,  we  have  on  our 
Conunittee  agenda  a  bUl  already  favorably 
considered  by  one  of  ova  Subcommittees  to 
repeal  the  needs  test  requirement  for  stu- 
dents from  families  with  adjusted  family  in- 
comes of  $15,000  or  less. 

Despite  the  opposition  of  a  few  in  Congress 
and  despite  what  Administration  opposition 
has  been  evidenced.  I  am  confident  that  with- 
in the  next  month,  legislation  of  this  tyi>e 
will  be  enacted. 

We  have  been  working  and  will  continue 
to  work  on  another  of  the  student  assistance 
programs — the  new  Basic  Opportunity 
Grants  program.  Again,  lack  of  funding  and 
inept  administration  at  the  Federal  level  has 
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kept  tbls  program  from  becoming  wb  t  I 
know  it  can  become.  This  Is  the  first  yei  '  at 
operation  and  leas  than  one-tenth  of  wh  t  Is 
needed  to  fully  fund  the  program  Is  avail  ble 
for  expenditure  and  not  even  this  sffiaU 
amount  is  being  fully  utilized 

In  addition  the  program  is  being  operlted 
under  unacceptable  and  inequitable  adml  Us- 
trative  guidelines  which,  because  of  tin  ng, 
we  are  unable  to  change. 

I  should  like  at  this  point  to  l>e  a  salesAan 
for  the  Basic  Opportunity  Grants  Progi  jn. 
It  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  Federal  prof  am 
which  holds  the  greatest  potential  for  m  «t- 
ing  that  oft-stated  Congressional  Intent  bat 
no  qualified  student  be  denied  accesi  to 
higher  education  because  of  finaiyiial 
barriers. 

Reflect  for  Just  a  moment  on  what  a  flilly 
funded  BOO  program  would  mean  to  ;  Qiir 
institution,  to  your  classes  and  particu^  ^rly 


of    thousands    of    ni 


!dy 


to    the    hundreds 
students. 

In  theory,  every  student  in  postseconlary 
education — defined  In  a  broad  sense — is  en- 
titled to  a  grant  of  41400  minus  what 
family  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  on- 
tribute  toward  educational  expenses. 

Indeed,  if  properly  funded  and  admhla- 
tered.  the  BOO  program  In  and  of  itself  w  uld 
go  far  In  easing  much  of  the  flu.,  lal  en  ach 
we  have  been  discussing. 

We  are  not  at  a  point  where  t  of e  '1  be 
full  funding,  I  fear,  but  we  hr  e  nUi'e  (  og- 
ress. For  the  coming  year,  api  rop.lol:  t.  for 
the  BOO  program  have  gone  ttcm  this  y  ar's 
level  of  $122,000,000  to  $475,000,000.  :  oth 
freshmen  and  sophomore  students  wU  be 
eligible  next  year  as  compared  to  only  fi  ish- 
men  for  the  current  academic  year. 

We  have  also  been  able  to  correct  a  nui  iber 
of  inequities  in  this  year's  program  w  lich 
were  brought  about  by  Incorrect  admlni  Lra- 
tlve  Interpretations.  Students  who  are  8  clal 
Security  recipients  and  students  from  low 
income  families  who  own  a  farm  or  i  oall 
business  were  virtually  excluded  this  i  rear 
from  the  program.  Many,  many  young  ^oen 
and  women  In  Kentucky  were  adverseljj 
fected  by  tbece  rulings.  We  have  beei 
to  secure  changes  in  Office  of  Education 
lations  which  wUI  guarantee  the  bene! 
the  program  to  those  students — as  was> 
Inally  Intended  by  the  Congress. 

On  the  long-range  agenda,  as  I  have 
tioned,  we  are  midway  through  the  IJ 
the  1972  Act.  The  authority  for  aU 
education  programs  will  expire  In  J\ 
1974.  Our  long-term  agenda  is  not 
as  we  may  think. 

The  recent  studies  that  deal  with  tl^ 
ministration  and  financing  of  postsecoldary 
education  mentioned  earlier  obviousljl  give 
us  a  great  deal  of  material  to  dellberat 
digest  and  analyze  during  our  consldei 
of  extension  legislation. 

Out  Initial  planning  calls  for  early  an< 
consideration    of    student    assistance 
grams.  As  you  know,  Federal  student 
ance,  aside  from  the  insured  loan  pro( 
is  dispensed  on  the  basis  of  need  and 
tionaUy,   this   has   meant   a   dependencj 
"needs  analysis"  systems. 

Our   recent   experience    with    the 
those  systems  in  the  Insured  loan  prt 
has  heightened  Congressional  interest 
area,  and  we  will  be  giving  particular 
tion  to  the  reasonableness  and  feasibill 
continued  dependence  on  such  systems! 

We  are  then,  as  I  said  Initially,  at  a  cjtical 
time  for  higher  education.  We  have  bef^e  us 
what  I  am  confident  will  be  a  healthy  (Abate 
on  both  the  form  and  level  of  flnanci^  for 
postsecondary  education.  As  these  issuw  are 
dtscuseed  now  and  in  the  future  ia  the 
Congress,  it  U  Important  that  we  heailfrom 
those  who  are  affected  at  the  local  level  The 
outcome  of  our  deliberations  will  be  feter- 
mlned  largely  by  the  response  of  con(^med 
citizens  and  Informed  leaders  such  as  four- 
selves. 
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What  happens  in  Waahlngton  begins  wltli 
people.  Nothing  really  gets  done  unless  the 
people  are  aroused,  an^  convey  their  beliefs 
and  opinions  to  their  elected  officials. 

In  the  twenty  years  I  have  served  in  the 
Congress,  we  have  moved  through  two  decadn 
of  what  can  only  be  considered  major  vic- 
tories for  American  education.  I  hope  this 
pace  can  t>e  maintained  and  that  the  1970*8 
become  as  memorable  as  the  I960's.  This  will 
only  come  from  the  united  efforts  of  all  who 
believe  in  human  worth  and  development 
and  to  whom  education  is  a  touchstone  for 
this  fragile  thing  we  call  civilization. 
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DAVID  LAWRENCE  OP 
PENNSYLVANIA 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF   PCNNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19.  1974 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  times  like 
these,  it  is  well  to  recall  the  days  of 
strong  and  vibrant  leaders.  Two  men 
very  quickly  come  to  mind — Harry  Tru- 
man and  David  Lawrence  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. David  Lawrence  was  a  dear  friend 
of  mine — and  of  my  home  State,  and,  in 
his  memory,  I  would  like  to  enter  here 
an  article  by  Lawrence  Lee  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Press  of  February  10,  1974: 
BraoMc  MxN  OoT  Things  Rolling 
(By  Lawrence  Lee) 

Once  unrtn  i«  t!aie  .  .  . 

There  was  a  president. 

He  was  president  of  the  TTnited  States. 

That  was  when  they  had  railroads.  The 
country  depended  on  railroads.  People  trav- 
eled by  railroads. 

If  the  railroads  stopped,  the  country 
stopped. 

The  trainmen  refused  a  new  contract.  They 
did  not  like  the  terms. 

They  said:  "We  will  shut  down  the  rail- 
roads .  .  .  And  to  hell  with  the  cotintry." 

The  owners  could  not  manage  their  own 
railroads.  They  could  not  lead  the  trainmen. 
They  could  not  make  things  go. 

But  the  country  had  a  president. 

NO   WORST    ABOUT   VOTK 

He  was  president  of  all  the  country.  He 
did  not  worry  whether  or  not  his  party  would 
get  back  into  office.  He  did  not  worry  about 
getting  the  labor  vote. 

He  did  not  wear  a  trainman's  cap  and  get 
himself  photographed  grinning  with  the  en- 
gineers. He  did  not  ask  the  owners  to  pose 
with  blm  in  front  of  the  Capitol  steps. 

He  was  in  the  office  to  run  the  country. 

He  decided  he  was  expected  to  run  it  for  all 
the  citiaens. 

Not  Just  for  people  who  call  themselves 
labor. 

Not  Just  for  people  who  call  themselves 
management  and  spend  corporation  funds 
for  expensive  advertisements  telling  the  pub- 
lic how  pure  and  how  Just  and  how  righteous 
they  are. 

He  decided  to  run  the  country  .  .  .  for  the 
men  who  wanted  to  work  and  support  their 
families  .  .  .  for  the  men  who  had  to  make  a 
living  by  traveling  on  the  railroads,  not  in 
big  bright  expensive  cars  .  .  .  for  men  and 
women  who  had  families  and  who  make  the 
country  go  in  spite  of  Labor  and  in  spite  of 
Management. 

So,  on  Aug.  27,  1950,  the  president  acted. 

He  ordered  the  Army  to  take  over  the  rail- 
roads. And  the  Army  did  It. 

The  owners  howled.  The  trainmen  howled. 

But  the  railroads  ran.  And  the  country  ran. 
And  the  trainmen  and  the  owners  sulked  and 


fumed  for  two  years.  Then  they  signed  a  new 
contract. 

Then  the  president  returned  the  rallroada 
to  the  owners,  and  the  country's  life  kept 
moving. 

And  the  people  knew  they  bad  a  president. 

His  name  was  Harry  Truman. 

Once  upon  a  time  .  .  . 

There  was  a  mayor  in  Pittsburgh. 

He  headed  a  machine.  Most  nice  people  do 
not  like  machines.  But  there  was  much  good 
In  the  mayor  who  ran  the  machine. 

He  made  Pittsburgh  run;  and  the  rhythm 
could  t>e  heard  across  the  country. 

KK    MADE   THKM    KNOW 

He  mBde  labor  know  that  labor  needs  man- 
agement. He  made  management  know  that 
labor  has  to  have  a  reasonable  wage  and 
fair  working  conditions.  , 

And  the  city  ran. 

He  did  not  sit  in  City  Hall  and  stick  In  his 
thumb  and  pull  out  a  plum  and  say,  "What 
a  good  boy  am  I."  ) 

He  ran  the  city. 

And  he  became  governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania. 

And  he  did  not  put  all  of  his  relatives  In 
offlce. 

He  put  some  good  men  and  women  there. 
And  the  commonwealth  ran. 

And  his  name  was  David  Lawrence. 

But  that  was  .  .  .  once  upon  a  time. 
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HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tiiesday,  March  19,  1974 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
14,  1974,  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  was  privileged  to  receive  the 
AMVETS  legislative  goals  for  1974.  Cmdr. 
Berge  Avadanian  of  Massachusetts  pre- 
sented the  statement  which  follows: 

Statement  or  Bekck  Avadanian,  Nationai. 
Commander  of  the  AMVETS  (American 
Veterans  or  W.  W.  II,  Korea  and  Vitinam 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  this  Com- 
mittee: 

AMVETS  Is  grateful  for  the  privilege  and 
opportunity  of  presenting  to  the  Members 
of  this  distinguished  Committee,  our  obser- 
vations and  reconunendatlons  respecting 
continuing  sound,  practical  and  enduring 
veterans  benefits  legislation.  In  the  ever 
changing  social  and  economic  American  so- 
ciety, the  dedicated  actions  of  this  Commit- 
tee In  the  interests  of  the  American  veteran 
and  his  dependents  continues  to  be  their 
greatest  assurance  of  a  life  with  honor  and 
dignity,  one  which  will  allow  them  to  make 
their  contribution  to  the  liest  of  their  ca- 
pacities, for  the  peace,  welfare  and  continued 
growth  of  OMt  Great  Nation. 

This  opportunity  to  present  hlghUghts  of 
AMVETS  1974  legislative  programs,  concerns 
and  hope*  is  to  me,  my  National  Staff,  my 
Officers,  our  sut>sldiaries  and  members,  an 
honor  and  privilege  beyond  my  adequate 
description. 

At  this  particular  posture,  I  would  like 
to  present  our  National  Executive  Director, 
Leon  Sanchez,  National  Service  and  Legislp- 
tive  Director,  Ron  Hartley,  and  our  National 
Legislative  Chairman  and  Past  National  Com- 
mander, A.  Leo  Anderson. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  ever  changing  crucial 
economic  crises  of  today  present  difficulties 
requiring  effective,  creative  and  rapid  reac- 
tions with  positive  ameliorating  measures  by 
this  distinguished  Committee  which  has 
been  a  hallmark  of  its  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
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Nation's  veteran  universe.  This  understand- 
ing and  close  coordination  should  contribute 
positively  to  substantially  reducing  the  time 
element  usually  required  in  conceiving,  con- 
sidering and  evaluating  necessary  veterans' 
legislative  and  programs  and  their  embodi- 
ment as  concrete  legislative  proposals.  The 
objectivity,  balance  and  long  range  respon- 
sibility, insures  sound  veterans  benefits  leg- 
islation. To  this  end,  AMVETS  will  continue 
to  offer  to  this  Committee  its  full  coopera- 
tion and  the  manpower  and  assistance  re- 
sources at  every  level  of  our  organization  for 
this  purpose. 

The  growth  of  understanding  and  respect 
between  this  Committee  and  AMVETS  has 
been  of  great  benefit  to  our  organization,  and 
we  are  most  grateful  for  the  assistance  and 
cooperation  extended  to  us  by  your  capable 
and  highly  knowledgeable  Staff  Director.  Mr. 
Oliver  Meadows,  and  his  supporting  profes- 
sional staff  technicians. 

It  has  long  been  the  basic  legislative  po- 
licy of  AMVETS  to  seek.  Insofar  as  practical, 
complete  equalization  of  benefits  for  all 
veterans. 

AMVETS  is  ever  midful  of  the  relationship 
of  veterans  legislation  to  the  other  areas  of 
social  and  economic  needs  in  the  Nation 
today.  We  believe  further  that  vlligance  and 
continuing  effort  to  protect  veteran's  Inter- 
ests are  not  to  be  submerged  by  adverse 
special  action  groups. 

As  never  before,  the  unequaled  administra- 
tive capacity  and  demonstrated  efficiency  of 
the  Veterans  Administration  make  it  the  one 
agency  which  should  be  charged  with  ad- 
ministrating ALL  veterans  benefits  programs. 
AMVETS  believes  that  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration Is  capable  of  taking  on  any  addi- 
tional responsibilities  in  the  veterans  field 
which  may  develop  In  succeeding  years. 
national  cemeteries 

We  are  delighted  that  The  National  Ceme- 
teries Act  of  1973  was  approved  as  this  pro- 
vides a  vehicle  with  which  the  Veterans 
Administration  can  function  in  the  capacity 
of  adequately  servicing  the  needs  of  our 
deceased  conu-ades. 


national  health  c^re 
We  were  further  pleased  with  the  Jan- 
uary 28,  1974  statement  of  the  President 
when  he  stated  In  his  Special  Message:  "As 
I  look  forward  to  proposing  my  National 
Health  Care  plan — to  make  more  and  better 
health  care  avaUable  to  all  Americans — it 
will  be  more  than  ever  important  to  take  the 
Veterans  Administration's  Health  Care  Sys- 
tem Into  consideration.  It  Is  my  strong  view 
that  It  should  continue  as  a  system  under 
the  Veterans  Administration  to  Insure  the 
proper  care  of  eligible  veterans.  The  Veter- 
ans Administration  now  operates  the  largest 
civilian  medical  care  system  in  the  world. 
It  is  only  fitting  that  It  remain  one  of  the 
best."  It  Is  also  AMVETS  strong  view  that 
the  Veterans  Health  Care  System  should 
continue  under  the  Veterans  Administration 
to  provide  medical  services  exclusively  to  the 
Nation's  veterans  and  those  dependents  who 
are  found  to  be  qualified  under  recenUy 
enacted  legislation. 

EDUCATION 

With  respect  to  education.  AMVETS'  firm 
belief  has  been  demonstrated  that  any  federal 
Investment  In  the  training  and  education 
of  our  Nation's  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents is  a  wise  and  prudent  Investment  in 
America. 

AMVETS  fully  realize  the  Importance  of 
developing  meaningful  education  and  train- 
ing programs  which  would  further  an  Indi- 
vidual's potential  or  enhance  his  employment 
opportunities,  and  we  greatly  appreciate  the 
time  and  efforts  expended  in  developing  and 
formulating  this  needed  legislation  for  the 
betterment  of  this  Nation's   veterans. 

The  G.I.  BUI  provides  educational  and 
traUilng  opportunities  to  eligible  veterans 
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and  dependents  which,  of  course,  are  de- 
signed to  aid  not  only  the  college  oriented 
Individual  but  also  those  who  wish  to  re- 
ceive technical  or  vocational  training. 

We  strongly  believe  that  the  educational 
benefits  earned  by  the  American  veteran  who 
served  in  the  active  military' service  should 
have  extended  time  to  pursue  his  education. 

AMVETS  urges  liberalization  of  the  current 
education  restrictions  which  would  assist  In 
the  retraining,  cross  training  or  refresher 
training  of  certain  eligible  World  War  II  and 
Post  Korean  veterans  when  their  occupation 
was  affected  by  technical  changes  (or  as  a 
result  of  the  energy  crisis.)  If  the  returning 
veteran  Is  to  continue  his  education  under 
the  G.I.  Bill,  there  must  be  a  substantial 
Increase  In  the  educational  payments.  Al- 
though it  Is  our  belief  that  a  15 'r  Increase 
Is  needed,  we  are  delighted  to  see  this  Com- 
mittee has  passed  a  measure  to  Increase  the 
education  allowance  by  13.6  ^r  and  extending 
the  eight  year  delimiting  date  to  ten  years. 

COMPENSATION 

Compensation  Is  another  area  of  deep  con- 
cern to  AMVETS  which  relates  directly  to 
those  men  and  women  who  became  disabled 
while  serving  In  the  active  mUltary  service 
of  our  Armed  Forces.  Since  the  latest  com- 
pensation increase  in  August  1972,  the  rate 
of  inflation  has  increased  tremendously.  This 
alarming  increase  has  distressed  all  veterans 
and  Americans  and  has  drastically  eroded 
the  buying  power  of  the  once  powerful 
American  dollar.  The  need  to  increase  the 
compensation  rates  and  to  keep  them  in  line 
with  the  economy  is  of  vital  Importance,  If 
the  Nation's  veterans  (service-connected  dis- 
abled) are  to  continue  to  maintain  a  decent 
way  of  living  and  to  stand  proud  while  car- 
ing for  his  family. 

In  this  respect,  the  disabled  veteran  has 
not  received  a  fair  shake.  AMVETS  strongly 
supports  legislation  that  would  allow  a  mini- 
mum 15%  Increase.  We  also  feel  further  that 
favorable  consideration  for  a  like  Increase 
of  159r  should  be  extended  to  the  widows  and 
children  eligible  for  Dependency  and  Indem- 
nity Compensation  benefits. 

NON-SERVICE    CONNECTED    PENSION 

The  matter  of  non-service  pension  pay- 
ments recently  developed  Into  a  shocking 
economic  Inequity  to  a  small  segment  of  our 
nation  when  over  24,000  veterans  and  widows 
of  veterans  lost  their  pensions,  and  over  a 
million  pension  payments  were  tragically  re- 
duced due  to  increases  in  their  annuities 
such  as  social  security. 

Many  disabled  or  elderly  veterans,  de- 
pendents of  veterans  who  receive  Veterans 
Administration  pension  benefits  survive  only 
with  the  addition  of  other  meager  retirement 
annuities  or  social  security  payments.  When 
an  Increase  In  one  benefit  due  to  cost  of  Uv- 
Ing  adjustments  results  In  the  reduction  or 
termination  of  another  benefit.  It  creates  a 
penalizing  effect  upon  those  who  are  In 
greatest  need.  Congress  should  not  tolerate 
this  situation. 

AMVETS  suggests  that  more  comprehensive 
and  meaningful  pension  structures  be  en- 
acted consistent  with  this  Nation's  ever 
changing  economic  climate. 

An  AMVET  1973  National  Convention  Reso- 
lution relates  to  special  monthly  "house- 
boimd"  payments.  Under  current  law,  an  al- 
lowance Is  payable  to  a  veteran  In  addition 
to  his  pension  If  he  Is  permanently  house- 
bound. The  requirement  for  this  allowance  Is 
contained  in  Section  502(c)  of  TiUe  38, 
United  States  Code.  In  recognition  of  the 
plight  of  the  older  veteran  In  need,  we 
strongly  urge  an  amendment  to  this  section 
of  the  law  so  that  it  would  require  the  pay- 
ment of  the  housebound  allowance  to  all 
veteran  pensioners  who  are  76  years  of  age 
or  older. 

LOAN    CUARANTT 

Since  the  creation  of  the  Loan  Guaranty 
Program,  many  veterans  of  World  War  II. 
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Korea,  and  Vietnam  have  taken  advantage 
of  their  VA  guarantee  to  Insured  loans  to 
purchase,  construct  or  improve  a  home.  It  is 
a  well  known  fact  that  If  it  weren't  for  this 
program,  many  veterans  could  not  afford  to 
buy  a  home.  Until  recent  years,  veterans  eli- 
gible for  entitlement  to  a  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration   Guaranteed   Loan   could    only    buy, 
build  or  improve  a  conventional  home.  Now, 
the  veteran  can  get  his  loan  guaranty  cer- 
tificate to  purchase  a  mobile  home.  AMVETS 
realizes  that  with  the  increasing  population 
many  contractors  are  turning  away  from  sin- 
gle family  units,  and  the  trend  now  shows 
that  condominiums  are  edging  their  way  into 
the    commercial    market.    Since    the    condo- 
minium provides  the  individual  family  with 
its  own  home,  while  making  it  economically 
feasible  for  a  young  veteran  to  buy  into  a 
particular  unit  and  with   the   current  eco- 
nomic conditions,  the  condominium  seems  a 
logical    alternative    in    housing    and    surely 
could  be  "home  of  the  future."  We  urgently 
request   that  Congress  look   into   the   feasi- 
bility of  amending  Title  38,  U.S.  Code,  Chap- 
ter 37,  Section  1810  to  include  condominiums 
in  its  provisions  to  automatically  guarantee 
loans  in  order  that  an  eligible  veteran  may 
secure  his  own  individual  residence.  This  ac- 
tion would  also  amend  section  34  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  which  would  eliminate 
VA  Regulations  36    (4358).  To  this  end   we 
strongly  urge  passage  of  H.R.  9578. 

REORGANIZATION  OF  DVB 

We  are  concerned  with  the  recent  informa- 
tion we  have  received  regarding  the  reorga- 
nization of  the  Department  of  Veterans' 
Benefits.  One  of  AMVETS  major  objectives  is 
to  assure  that  every  veteran  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  prompt  assistance  and  ac- 
tion in  regards  to  filing  claims  with  the  VA 
for  compensation,  pension,  education,  etc. 
Consequently,  we  are  fearful  that  claims 
files  and  Rating  Boards  may  be  transferred 
from  Regional  Offices  to  one  of  the  Federal 
Regional  Centers  and  thus  delay  the  timely 
administrative  action  Involved  in  claims. 

AMVETS  urges  that  this  Committee  moni- 
tor closely  the  activities  related  to  any  re- 
organization of  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Benefits,  thtis  assuring  that  this  Nation's 
veterans  will  continue  to  receive  first  class 
personal  assistance  on  a  local  basis. 

EMPLOYMENT 

AMVET'S  has  in  prevlotis  testimony  gone 
on  record  In  supporting  all  efforts  being  made 
by  both  governmental  and  private  sectors  in 
their  quest  to  aid  America's  veterans  in  their 
search  for  gainful  employment.  Current  sta- 
tistics show  a  rise  in  unemployment — for 
younger  veterans  (20  to  24  years)  unemploy- 
ment rates  rose  even  faster.  It  is  obviotis  that 
the  last  one  on  the  payroll  is  the  first  one  off 
when  it  comes  to  Job  cut  backs.  Thus,  the 
Vietnam  Era  veteran  is  already  feeling  the 
pinch  of  the  energy  crisis  and  Its  resultant 
unfavorable  economic  effects.  We  strongly 
urge  consideration  of  veterans  preference  In 
projects  undertaken  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments under  current  Revenue  Sharing  and 
Concentrated  Employment  and  Training  leg- 
islation. This  is  a  crucial  period  for  the  vet- 
eran, particxUarly  the  handicapped  and  dis- 
advantaged veteran.  Therefore,  we  strongly 
feel  that  every  returning  serviceman  deserves 
the  opportunity  to  find  his  place  In  our  eco- 
nomic system. 

AMVETS  would  like  to  relate  Its  concern 
In  the  practice  of  some  agencies  within  the 
Federal  System  which  have  not  fully  adhered 
to  the  Veterans'  Civil  Service  Preference  Act. 
Among  those  Jobs  that  have  been  filled  by 
contract  are  security  guards,  messengers  and 
custodians.  It  is  believed  that  strict  com- 
pliance with  Public  Law  92-MO,  with  respect 
to  Chapter  42  which  requires  mandatory 
listings  of  Job  openings  created  by  federal 
contracts,  will  further  the  cause  of  the  Amer- 
ican veteran. 

The  "Job  Bank"  and  "Job  Information  De- 
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livery  System"  developed  and  required  b;  the 
U.S.  Department  of  LabOT  are  generaljSr  In 
conflict  with  Veterans  Preference  due 
manner  in  which  tbey  are  applied, 
demonstrated  by  the  small  fraction  oj 
opening  referrals  In  larger  and  medlui 
offices  of  State  Employment  Centers. 
"Job  Bank  System"  allows  only  a  shoi 
selection  period  for  veterans  before  Job 
ings  are  released  to  the  general  publh 
other  agencies,  and  counter  or  wall  poi  __ 
are  based  on  a  "flrst-come-first  served "||>roc- 
ess  without  regard  to  veteran  status,  fnless 
it  happens  to  be  specified  by  the  pros] 
employer. 

We  also  believe  In  strong  Veterans! 
erence  and  Re-employment  Rights  Pr« 
which  continue  to  be  a  deterrent  to 
agency  action  and  guarantees  to  our  N< 
defenders  of  a  full  and  fair  hearing 
arbitrary  and  capricious  action  be  take^ 

It  U  in  this  spirit  that  we  make  tl^  fol- 
lowing recommendations.  | 

1.  Vigorously  enforce  all  provisions 
Veterans  I>reference  Act  of  1944,  as  am^ 
and  any  and  all  efforts  to  weaken  or 
the  beneficial  provisions  of  this  legislat 

2.  Amend   the   regulations   pertalnllg   to 
reductlon-ln-force    to    tncliide    reorg#ilza- 
tions,  transfers  of  function,  abolish! 
Jobs,  and  related  actions  which  pei 
agency  to  place  a  non-veteran  In  a 
more  favorable  than  a  veteran. 

3.  Amend  the  Federal  Employees  Compen- 
sation Act  to  repeal  the  Irrevocability  ilause 
so  that  survivors  of  deceased  veteraiji  can 
elect  or  reelect  to  receive  either  Pederi 
ployees  Compensation  Act  benefits  or; 
benefits  from  other  government 
which  may  be  of  the  greater  benefits. 

4.  Continue  strong  Veterans"  Reemploy- 
ment Rights  Program.  The  veteran  w4>  let 
a  Job  to  perform  military  service  mustj>e  as- 
sured of  the  right  to  return  to  thi^  em- 
ployment with  full  rights  and  b^eflts, 
whether  he  worked  for  a  private  buslgess  or 
for  the  Pederal,  State,  or  local  goverj|ment. 
Therefore,  we  believe  in  a  strong  axA  ade- 
quately funded  Veterans  Reempl(Sment 
Rights  program  which  would  continue  the 
protection  of  Federal  law  that  no^  exists 
for  veterans,  reservists,  and  national  g^Liards- 
men  In  private  Industry — extend  th^  pro- 
tection to  the  State  and  local  goveAiment 
area  and  provide  outside  recourse  to^ostal 
Service  employees  who  have  reempl(!|naaent 
rights  problems.  Only  with  a  strongSreem- 
ployment  rights  program  can  our  lotion's 
defenders  be  protected  against  losing  %ut  In 
their  established  civilian  careers  whe^  they 
interrupt  those  careers  to  serve  4  their 
country.  | 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee, we  have  intentionally  made  nff  refer- 
ence to  the  VA  Uedlcal  Delivery  Seifloe  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  statement  4>f  the 
Chief  Medical  Director,  Dr.  Marc  MussO-  Indi- 
cated that  sufficient  funds  will  be  a^ilable 
for  operation  of  the  Veterans  Admin  i^ratlon 
Medical  Program  in  an  effective  and  prudent 
manner.  :^ 

SAVINGS    BONOS 

I  would  personally  like  to  thank  C#igress- 
woman  Margaret  Heckler  for  the  as^«tAnce 
she  gave  in  persuading  the  Departi||ent  of 
the  Treasury  to  return  over  700,000  Veteran 
owned  Series  E-8avlngs  Bands  (witlga  face 
value  of  ten  million  dollars)  to  their  gghtful 
owners.  i 

VmOlANS    DAT  il 

AMVETS  wishes  to  extend  its  jiincere 
thanks  to  this  Committee  for  its  e<|cMt«  of 
restoring  November  11  as  Veterans  Qay.  We 
are  gratified  that  in  the  past  two  yeaj^,  (36) 
additional  states  have  already  voted  fi>  cele- 
brate Veterans  Day  on  November  1i|m  the 
ofiicial  State  holiday. 


AMVETS  are  painfully  aware  of  the 
ity  of  the  energy  crisis  and  Its  (mpacf  upon 
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every  citizen  of  thU  Nation.  We  are  particu- 
larly concerned  with  the  adverse  effects  It 
is  havtng  on  the  severely  handicapped  vet- 
eran. We  must  remember  that  many  dis- 
abled veterans  have  to  depend  upon  their 
private  automobiles  because  their  handicaps 
prevent  their  use  of  public  transportation. 

We,  therefore,  highly  favor  a  regulation  or 
special  legislation  that  will  meet  the  needs 
of  the  handicapped  veteran  in  the  event  of 
gasoline  or  other  fuel  rationing. 

NATIONAL    DETENSB 

The  AM  VET  organ  lr»tlon  believes  that  to 
keep  America  free,  we  must  continue  to  keep 
it  strong.  History  has  proven  that  any  na- 
tion wishing  to  seek  Its  own  determination 
must  be  willing  to  defend  it.  The  U.S.  has 
always  been  the  leader  among  the  nations 
of  the  world,  and  It  was  through  our  strength 
that  many  more  crises  were  not  turned  into 
war. 

We  must  not  forget  that  whenever  this 
coun'ry  has  negotiated  with  aggressive  or 
belligerent  nations,  the  only  language  they 
have  understood  Is  strength.  Unless  we  can 
deal  from  a  position  of  strength,  there  will  be 
little  or  no  incentive  for  our  aggressors  to 
negotiate.  Dr.  Kisf^inger  has  said  it  best 
"Weapons  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  diplo- 
mat as  well  as  the  hand  of  the  soldier." 
We  are  disturbed  about  the  proposed  defense 
budget  cvitting  and  its  effect  on  our  national 
security. 
AMVETS  urge  ycu,  the  members  of  thla 
Committee  to  exert  your  Influence  on  your 
colleagues  of  the  House  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee regarding  an  adequate  funding  ot  our 
defense  needs. 

America's  security  must  never  come  out  as 
second  best. 

On  March  1, 1974,  AMVETS  presented  testi- 
mony before  the  Subcommittee  on  Civil 
Liberties  and  Administration  of  Justice  on 
the  position  cf  amnesty  and  a  copy  of  same 
is  attached. 

AMNKSTT 

On  March  29,  1C74.  we  will  observe  a  day 
of  honor  for  the  Vietnam  Era  veterans,  mark- 
ing the  anniversary  of  the  last  United  States 
combatant  to  leave  Vietnam. 

AMVETS  realizes  that  the  war  In  South- 
east As!a  was  tbls  nation's  most  controversial 
conflict,  with  the  brunt  of  Its  unpopularity 
being  carried  by  men  and  women  who  served 
in  America's  Armed  Forces  during  those 
troubled  times.  In  its  strongest  of  mandates 
AMVETS  has  and  continues  to  firmly  op- 
pcse  any  legislation  that  would  grant  am- 
nesty in  any  form  to  those  individuals  who 
have  chirked  their  legal  and  moral  obliga- 
tions to  rer\'o  their  country. 

MISSING    IN    ACTION 

AMVETS  have  not  and  will  not  forget  those 
American  servicemen  who  are  still  listed  as 
Missing   In   Action   In   Southeast  Asia. 

Here  It  is  a  year  after  the  so-called  offi- 
cial end  of  the  Southeast  Asia  confiict,  and 
there  are  still  more  than  1 ,200  American  fam- 
ilies living  In  anguish  and  not  knowing  the 
true  fate  of  their  loved  ones. 

The  AMVETS  organization  is  distressed 
and  angered  that  the  enemy  has  not  given 
lull  and  acceptable  accounting  of  the  Ameri- 
cans Missing  In  Action,  or  in  returning  all 
the  bodies  of  the  sixty  servicemen  that  they 
themselves  claim  died  in  captivity. 

Have  we  forgotten  that  following  the 
Korean  conflict,  389  servicemen  were  never 
accounted  for?  J8n't  It  our  moral  and  legal 
obligation  to  use  whatever  means  possible 
to  learn  the  fate  of  thooe  Americans  listed 
as  "missing"  in  Southeast  Asia? 

AMVKTB  urgently  requests  this  Committee 
to  use  Its  influence  in  assuring  that  a  gen- 
uine search  will  be  conducted  and  that 
sufficient  personnel  and  equipment  be  fur- 
nished In  order  that  the  search  teams  can 
accomplish  their  mission. 

AMVETS  feel  that  this  country,  through 
diplomatic    and    other    peaceful    channels 
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could  apply  even  more  pressure  to  the  Com- 
munists and  compel  them  to  comply  with 
ArUcle  83  of  the  Paris  agreement.  Therefore, 
we  again  urge  each  of  you  to  exert  your 
personal  and  combined  Influence  In  thi3 
grave  matter.  Americans  must  not  forget 
those  men  not  yet  accounted  for  by  the 
Communists. 

NATIONAL   CEMETERT    STSTEM 

We  congratulate  this  Committee  for  en- 
actment of  our  longtime  legislative  goal. 
The  National  Cemetery  System.  We  are  proud 
that  Rufus  H.  Wilson,  Past  National  Com- 
mander of  our  organization,  is  the  Director 
of  that  program.  We  recommend  that  this 
Committee  carefully  monitor  the  develop- 
ment of  this  new  program  with  the  view  in 
mind  of  expansion,  and  we  assure  you  that 
our  findings  and  recommendations  will 
shortly  be  submitted  regarding  the  report 
on  national  cemeteries  prepared  by  the  Vet- 
erans Administration. 

CONCH78ION 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press the  sorrow  of  AMVETTS  on  the  untimely 
deaths  of  your  revered  colleagues.  Congress- 
man John  P.  Saylor  and  Congressman 
Charles  M.  Teague.  At  our  29th  National 
Convention  last  August,  Congressman  Saylor 
was  awarded  our  Silver  Helmet  Congressional 
Award.  Their  dedication  will  alwajrs  be  re- 
membered and  greatly  appreciated  by  AM- 
VETS and  by  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  again  like  to  thank 
you  for  granting  us  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  you  this  morning.  We  of  AM- 
VETS pledge  our  full  cooperation  and  sup- 
port, and  again,  thank  you. 


AMENDMENTS   TO   HJEl.   69 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  19,  1974 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
day, I  introduced  11  amendments  to  the 
bill  HJl.  69  which  may  be  offered  when 
the  bill  comes  to  the  floor.  Today  I  am 
introducing  three  more  amendments 
which  I  may  offer  at  that  time: 
Amendment  No.  12  to  H.R.  69,  as  Reported. 
Ottered   bt  Ma.   Petser 

Page  28,  beginning  with  line  10,  strike  out 
everything  down  through  line  11,  page  36. 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

Sec.  102.  Section  103  of  UUe  I  of  the  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  103.  (a)(1)(A)  There  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year  for  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph  an 
amount  equal  to  not  more  than  1  per  centum 
of  the  amount  appropriated  for  such  year  for 
payments  to  States  under  section  134(a) 
(other  than  payments  under  such  sectloii  to 
Jurisdictions  excluded  from  the  term  "State" 
by  this  subsection) .  The  Commissioner  shall 
allot  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  among  Ouam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  according  to 
their  respective  need  for  such  grants.  In 
addition,  he  shall  allot  from  such  amount  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior — 

(I)  the  amount  necessary  to  make  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  sut>paragTaph  (B) ;  and 

(II)  the  amount  necessary  to  make  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  subparagraph  (C). 

The  maximum  grant  which  a  local  education- 
al agency  in  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  shall  be  determined  pur- 
suant to  such  criteria  as  the  CommisslcMier 
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determines  wUl  best  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  part. 

(B)  The  terms  on  which  payment  shall 
be  made  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
shall  include  provision  for  payments  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  local  educational 
agencies  with  respect  to  out-ol-Statc  In- 
dian children  In  the  elementary  or  second- 
ary schools  of  such  agencies  under  special 
contracts  with  that  Department.  The  amount 
of  any  such  payment  may  not  exceed,  for 
each  such  child,  one-half  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  the  State  in  which  the 
agency  is  located. 

(C)  The  maximum  amount  allotted  for 
payments  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  un- 
der clauEe  (11)  in  the  third  sentence  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  special 
educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
Indian  children  on  reservations  serviced  by 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  operated 
for  Indian  children  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  as  determined  pursuant  to  criteria 
established  by  the  Commissioner.  Such  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Commissioner  and  the 
Secretary  containing  such  assurances  and 
terms  as  the  Commissioner  determines  will 
best  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  part.  Such 
agreement  shall  contain  (1)  an  assurance 
that  payments  made  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
paragraph will  be  used  solely  for  program 
and  projects  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  which  meet  the  applicable  require- 
ments of  section  131(a)  and  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  will  comply  in  all 
other  respects  with  the  requirements  of  this 
title,  and  (2)  provision  for  carrying  out  the 
applicable  provisions  of  sectiotis  131(a)  and 
133(a)(3). 

(2)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  that  satisfactory  data  for 
that -purpose  are  available,  the  maximum 
grant  which  a  local  educational  agency  in  a 
State  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  under  this 
part  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  (except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (3) )  an  amount  equal 
to  the  Federal  percentage  (established  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c))  of  the  average  per 
pupU  expenditure  in  that  State  except  that 
If  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the 
State  is  less  than  80  per  centum  of  the  aver- 
age per  pupil  expenditure  In  the  United 
States,  such  amount  shall  be  80  per  centum 
of  the  acreage  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the 
United  States,  or  if  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure in  the  State  is  more  than  130  per 
centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
in  the  United  States,  such  amount  shall  be 
130  joer  centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure in  the  United  States,  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  children  In  the  school  dis- 
trict of  such  agency  who  are  aged  five  to 
seventeen,  inclusive,  and  are  (A)  in  families 
having  an  annual  income  of  less  than  the 
low-income  factor  (established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)),  (B)  all  of  the  number  of 
children  in  the  school  district  of  such  agency 
who  are  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive  and 
who  are  In  families  receiving  an  annual  in- 
come in  excess  of  the  low-income  factor  (es- 
tablished pursuant  to  subsection  (c) )  from 
payments  under  the  program  of  aid  to  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children  under  a  state 
plan  approved  under  Title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  or  (C)  living  In  Institutions 
for  neglected  or  delinquent  children  (other 
than  such  Institutions  operated  by  the 
United  States)  but  not  counted  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (7)  of  this  subsection  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  grant  to  a  State  agency,  or  being 
supported  in  foster  homes  with  public  funds. 
In  any  other  case,  the  maximum  grant  for 
any  local  educational  agency  in  a  State  shall 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  aggregate 
maximum  amount  of  such  grants  for  aU  svich 
agencies  in  the  county  or  counties  in  which 
the  school  district  of  the  particular  agency 
shall  be  equal  to  the  Federal  percentage  of 
such  per  pupil  expenditure  multiplied  by 
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the  number  of  children  of  such  ages  in  such 
county  or  counties  who  are  described  in 
clauses  (A),  (B),  or  (C)  of  the  previous 
sentence,  and  shall  be  allocated  among  those 
agencies  upon  such  equitable  basis  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  State  educational 
agency  in  accordance  with  basic  criteria  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph, upon  determination  by  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  that  a  local  educational 
agency  in  the  State  is  unable  or  unwilling 
to  provide  for  the  special  educational  needs 
of  children,  described  in  clause  (C)  of  the 
first  sentence  of  this  paragraph,  who  are  liv- 
ing in  Institutions  for  neglected  or  delin- 
quent children,  the  State  educational  agency 
shall.  If  it  assumes  responsibility  for  the 
special  educational  needs  of  such  children, 
be  eligible  to  receive  the  portion  of  the  allo- 
cation to  such  local  educational  agency 
which  Is  attributable  to  such  neglected  or 
delinquent  children,  but  if  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  does  not  assume  such  responsi- 
bility, any  other  State  or  local  public  agency, 
.  as  determined  by  regulations  established  by 
the  Commissioner,  which  does  assume  such 
responsibility  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  such 
portion  of  the  allocation. 

(3)  (A)  If  the  maximum  amount  of  the 
grant  determined  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
or  (2)  for  any  local  educational  agency  is 
greater  than  50  per  centum  of  the  sum 
budgeted  by  that  agency  for  current  ex- 
penditures for  that  year  (as  determined  pur- 
suant to  regulations  of  the  Commissioner), 
such  maximum  amount  shall  be  reduced 
to  50  per  centum  of  such  budgeted  sum. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies which  serve  In  whole  or  In  part  the  same 
geographical  area,  and  In  the  case  of  a  local 
educational  agency  which  provides  free  pub- 
lic education  for  a  substantial  number  of 
children  who  reside  In  the  school  district  of 
another  local  educational  agency,  the  State 
educational  agency  may  allocate  the  amount 
cf  the  maximum  grants  for  those  agencies 
among  them  in  such  manner  as  It  determines 
will  best  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  part. 

(4)  The  grant  which  Puerto  Rico  shall 
be  eligible  to  receive  under  this  part  for  a 
fi£cal  year  shall  be  the  amount  arrived  at 
by  multiplying  the  number  of  children 
counted  under  subsection  (c)  by  80  per  cen- 
tum of  (i)  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
iii  Puerto  Rico  or  (11)  in  the  case  where  sych 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  is  more  than 
130  per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure in  the  United  States,  130  per  cen- 
tum of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in 
the  United  States. 

(5)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "State"  does  not  include  Guam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(b)  A  local  educational  agency  shall  be 
eligible  for  a  basic  grant  for  a  fisc^  year 
under  this  part  only  If  It  meets  the  follow- 
ing requirements  with  respect  to  the  num- 
ber of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen,  in- 
clusive, described  in  clauses  (A),  (B).  and 
(C)  of  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  subsection  (a). 

(1)  In  any  case  (except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (3)  in  which  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines that  satisfactory  data  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  subsection  as  to  the  number  of 
such  children  aie  available  on  a  school  dis- 
trict basis,  the  number  of  such  children  in 
the  school  district  of  such  local  educational 
agency  shall  be  at  least  ten. 

(2)  In  any  other  case,  except  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (3) ,  the  number  of  such  chil- 
dren in  the  coxmty  which  Includes  such 
local  educational  agency's  school  district 
shall  be  at  least  ten. 

(3)  In  any  case  in  which  a  county  includes 
»  part  of  the  school  cUstrlct  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  concerned  and  the  Commis- 
sioner has  not  determined  that  satisfactory 
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data  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  are 
available  on  a  school  district  basis  for  all  the 
local  educational  agencies  for  all  the  coun- 
ties into  which  the  school  district  of  the 
local  educational  agency  concerned  extends, 
the  eligibility  requirement  with  respect  to 
the  number  of  such  children  for  such  local 
educational  agency  shall  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Conxmissioner  for  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
"Federal  percentage"  shall  be  50  per  centum 
and  the  "low-income  factor"  shall  be  $3,750 
for  each  fiscal  year  of  this  Act,  except  that 
no  county  shall  receive  less  than  95  per 
centum  of  the  amount  they  have  received  for 
the  previous  fiscal  year. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Commissioner  shall  determine  the  number  of 
children  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  of 
families  having  an  annual  Income  of  less 
than  the  low-income  factor  (as  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c) )  on  the  basis  of 
the  most  recent  satisfactory  data  available 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce.  At  any 
time  such  data  for  a  county  are  available  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  such  data  shall 
be  used  In  making  calculations  under  this 
section.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  determine  the  number  of 
children  of  such  ages  from  families  receiving 
an  annual  income  in  excess  of  the  low-in- 
come factor  from  payments  under  the  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren under  a  State  plan  approved  under  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  the  number 
of  children  of  such  ages  living  in  Institutions 
for  neglected  or  delinquent  children,  or  being 
supported  in  foster  homes  with  public  funds, 
on  the  basis  of  the  caseload  data  for  the 
month  of  January  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
or,  to  the  extent  that  such  data  are  not  avail- 
able to  him  before  April  1  of  the  calendar  year 
In  which  the  Secretary's  determination  is 
made,  then  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
reliable  data  available  to  him  at  the  time  of 
such  determination. 

When  requested  by  the  Commissioner,  the 
Secretary  of  Ctmimerce  shall  make  a  special 
estimate  of  the  number  of  children  of  such 
ages  who  are  from  families  having  an  an- 
nual income  less  than  the  low-income  factor 
(established  pursuant  to  subsection  (e))  In 
each  county  or  school  district,  and  the  Com- 
missioner is  authorized  to  pay  (either  In 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement)  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  the  cost  of  making 
this  special  estimate.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  give  consideration  to  any  request 
of  the  chief  executive  of  a  State  for  the 
collection  of  additional  census  information. 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  all  children  who  are  in  cor- 
rectional Institutions  to  be  Uvtng  in  inrtl- 
tutlons  for  delinquent  children. 

(e)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  "the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure"  in  a  State, 
or  In  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  aggre- 
gate current  expenditures  during  the  secord 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  computation  Is  made  (or,  if  satisfactory 
data  for  that  year  are  not  available  at  the 
time  of  computation,  then  during  the  earli- 
est preceding  fiscal  year  for  which  satisfac- 
tory data  are  available)  cf  all  local  educa- 
tional agencies  as  defined  in  section  303(6) 
(A)  in  the  State,  or  In  the  United  States 
(which  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
means  the  fifty  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia),  as  the  case  may  be,  plus  any 
direct  current  expenditures  by  the  Stale  for 
operation  of  such  agencies  (without  regard 
to  the  sources  of  funds  from  which  either 
of  such  expenditures  are  made),  divided  by 
the  aggregate  number  of  children  In  average 
daily  attendance  to  whom  such  agencies  pro- 
vided free  pubUc  education  during  such  pre- 
ceding year. 

Renuml)er  all  following  sections  accord- 
ingly. 
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Page  28,  beginning  with  line  10,  swlke  out 
everything  down  through  line  11,  p^36,  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following :  a 

Sec.  102.  Section  103  of  Title  I  of|the  Act 
Is  Eunended  to  read  as  follows 

Sec.   103.    (a)(1)(A)    There   Is  hei 
thorlzed  to  bo  appropriated  for  ea< 
year  for  the  purpose  of  this  pi 
amount    equal    to    not    more    thi 
centum  of  the  amount  appropriated; 
year   of  payments   to  States  undei 
134(a)    (other  than  payments   un« 
section  to  Jurisdictions  excluded  _fj 
term  "State"  by  this  subsection), 
mlssioner  shall  allot  the  amount  a] 
ated    pursuant    to    this    paragraph 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
lands  according  to  their  respective 
such  grants.  In  addition,  he  shall  al 
such   amount   to   the   Secretary   of 
terlor — 

(1)    th©  amovmt  necessary  to 
ments  pursuant  to  subparagraph   ( 

(U)    the  amount  necessary  to  mi 
ments  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (C) 
The  maximum  grant  which  a  1< 
tional  agency  In  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
can  SamoA,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  tl 
Territory    of    the    Pacific    Islands 
eligible  to  receive  sbaU  be  determli 
suant  to  such  criteria  as  the  Comi 
determines  will  best  carry  out  the 
of  this  part. 

(B)  The  terms  on  which  paymelt  shall 
be  made  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
shall  Include  provision  for  paymentiby  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  local  ediAational 
agencies  with  respect  to  out-of-Statalndian 
children  in  the  elementary  or  seiondary 
schools  of  such  agencies  under  specftu  con- 
tracts with  that  Department.  The  Imount 
of  any  such  pajrment  may  not  excsd,  for 
each  such  child,  one-half  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  In  the  State  in  wh  ch  the 
agency  is  located. 

(C)  The  maximum  amount  allot  ed  for 
payments  to  the  Secretary  of  the  1  iterior 
under  clause  (U)  In  the  third  aenU  ace  of 
subparagraph  (A)  for  any  fiscal  yei  *  shall 
be  the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  special 
educational  needs  of  educationally  d  prlved 
Indian  children  on  reservations  servi  ;ed  by 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  o  erated 
for  Indian  children  by  the  Departmen  of  the 
Interior,  as  determlited  pursuant  to  rlterla 
established  by  the  Commissioner.  Sui  h  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Commissioner  a  id  the 
Secretary  containing  such  assuranc  s  and 
terms  as  the  Conunlssloner  determU  es  will 
best  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  par  .  Such 
agreement  shall  contain  (1)  an  ast  urance 
that  payments  made  pursuant  to  th  b  sub- 
paragraph will  be  used  solely  for  pi  tgrams 
and  projects  approved  by  the  Secre  ary  of 
the  Interior  which  meet  the  applica  >Ie  re- 
quirements of  section  3(a)  and  tt  kt  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  will  coo  ply  in 
all  other  respects  with  the  requlrem  nts  of 
this  title,  and  (2)  provision  for  carry:  ig  out 
the  applicable  provisions  of  sectioE  3(a) 
and  133(a)(3). 

(2)  In  any  case  In  which  the  Comn  sslon- 
er  determines  that  satisfactory  data  f  r  that 

grant 
State 


purpose  are  available,  the  maximua 
which  a  local  educational  agency  in 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive  under  th  i  part 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  (except  i  i  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (3) )  an  amount  e  ual  to 
the  Federal  percentage  (established  tursu- 
ant  to  subsection  (c) )  of  the  avert  ft  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  that  State  exce]  t  that 
if  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  n  the 
Stat«  Is  less  than  the  average  per  pu  ill  ex- 
penditure In  the  United  States,  such  t  nount 
shall  be  the  average  per  pupil  expendi  ure  in 
the  United  States,  or  If  the  average  pe    pupU 
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expenditure  in  the  State  Is  more  than  130  per 
centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
In  the  United  States,  such  amount  shall  be 
130  per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure in  the  United  States,  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  children  In  the  school  dis- 
trict of  such  agency  who  are  aged  five  to 
seventeen,  mcluslve,  and  are  (A)  In  families 
having  an  annual  Income  of  less  than  the 
low-income  factor  (established  pursuant  to 
subsection     (c)),     (B)     all    of     the     num- 
ber    of     children     in     the     school     district 
of     such      agency      who      are      aged      five 
to      seventeen,      inclusive      and      who   are 
m  families  receiving  an  annual  Income  in 
excess  of  the  low-Income  factor  (established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c) )  from  payments 
under  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children   under  a  State   plan   ap- 
proved under  Title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  or  (C)  living  In  institutions  for  neglect- 
ed or  delinquent  children  (other  than  such 
Institutions  operated  by  the  United  States) 
but  not  counted  pursuant  to  paragraph  (7) 
of  this  subsection  for  the  purpose  of  a  grant 
to   a   State   agency,   or   being   supported    In 
foster  homes  with  public  funds.  In  any  other 
case,  the  maximum  grant  for  any  local  edu- 
cational agency  in  a  State  shall  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  aggregate  maxi- 
mum amount  of  such  grants  for  all  such 
agencies  In  the  county  or  counties  In  which 
the  school  district  of  the  particular  agency 
Is     located,     which     aggregate     maximum 
amount  shall  be  equal   to  the  Federal  per- 
centage of  such  per  pupil  expenditure  mul- 
tiplied by  the  number  of  chUdren  of  such 
ages  in  such  county  or  counties  who  are  de- 
scribed In  clauses   (A).   (B),  or   (C)    of  the 
previous    sentence,    and    shall    be    allocated 
among  those  agencies  upon  such  equitable 
basis  as  may  be  determined  by  the  State  edu- 
cational   agency    In    accordance   with    basic 
criteria  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner.  Not- 
withstanding the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
paragrt^h,  upon  determination  by  the  State 
educational  agency  that  a  local  educational 
agency  in  the  State  Is  unable  or  unwilling 
to  provide  for  the  special  educational  needs 
of  children,  described  In  clause  (C)   of  the 
first  sentence  of  this  paragraph,  who  are  liv- 
ing In  institutions  for  neglected  or  delin- 
quent ChUdren.  the  State  educational  agency 
shall,    if    it   assumes   responsibility    for    the 
special  educational  needs  of  such  chUdren, 
be  eligible  to  receive  the  portion  of  the  al- 
location   to   such    local   educational    agency 
which   is  attributable  to  such  neglected  or 
delinquent  chUdren,  but  If  the  State  edu- 
cational  agency  does  not   assume   such   re- 
sponsibility, any  other  State  or  local  public 
agency,  as  determined  by  regulations  estab- 
lished by  the  Commissioner,  which  does  as- 
sume such  responsibility  shall  be  eligible  to 
receive  such  portion  of  the  allocation. 

(3)  (A)  If  the  maximum  amount  of  the 
grant  determined  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  or  (2)  for  any  local  educational  agency 
is  greater  than  50  per  centum  of  the  sum 
budgeted  by  that  agency  for  current  ex- 
penditure for  that  year  (as  determined  pur- 
suant to  regulations  of  the  Commissioner), 
such  maximum  amount  shall  be  reduced  to 
50  per  centum  of  such  budgeted  sum. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies which  serve  in  whole  or  In  part  the  same 
geographical  area,  and  in  the  case  of  a  local 
educational  agency  which  provides  free  pub- 
lic education  for  a  substantial  number  of 
children  who  reside  In  the  school  district 
of  another  local  educational  agency,  the 
State  educational  agency  may  allocate  the 
amount  of  the  maximum  grants  for  those 
agencies  among  them  In  such  manner  as  it 
determines  will  best  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  part. 

(4)  The  grant  which  Puerto  Rico  shaU  be 
eligible  to  receive  under  this  part  for  a  fiscal 
year  shall  be  the  amount  arrived  at  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  chUdren  counted 
under  subsection  (c)  by  (1)  the  average  per 
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pupU  expenditure  In  Puerto  Rico  or  (U)  In 
the  case  where  such  average  per  pupU  ex- 
penditure Is  more  than  130  per  centum  of 
the  average  per  pupU  expenditure  in  the 
United  States,  130  per  centum  of  the  average 
per  pupU  expenditure  In  the  United  States. 
(5)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "State"  does  not  Include  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(b)  A  local  educational  agency  shall  be 
eligible  for  a  basic  grant  for  a  fiscal  year  un- 
der thU  part  only  If  It  meets  the  follow- 
ing requirements  with  respect  to  the  num- 
ber of  ChUdren  aged  five  to  seventeen,  Inclu- 
sive, described  in  clauses  (A),  (B).  and 
(C)  of  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  subsection  (a). 

( 1 )  In  any  case  (except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (3) )  in  which  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines that  satisfactory  data  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  subsection  as  to  the  number  of 
such  children  are  avaUable  on  a  school  dis- 
trict basis,  the  number  of  such  children  In 
the  school  district  of  such  local  educa- 
tional agency  shall  be  at  least  ten. 

(2)  In  any  other  case,  except  as  provided 
In  paragraph  (3),  the  number  of  such  chU- 
dren In  the  county  which  includes  such  local 
educational  agency's  school  district  shall  be 
at  least  ten. 

(3)  In  any  case  In  which  a  county  Includes 
a  part  of  the  school  district  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  concerned  and  the  Commis- 
sioner has  not  determined  that  satisfactory 
data  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  are 
available  on  a  school  district  basis  for  all  the 
local  educational  agencies  for  all  the  counties 
Into  which  the  school  district  of  the  local 
educational  agency  concerned  extends,  the 
eligibility  requirement  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  such  chUdren  for  such  local  edu- 
cational agency  shaU  be  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner  for  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
"Federal  percentage"  shall  be  50  per  centum 
and  the  "low-Income  factor"  shall  be  »3,760 
for  each  fiscal  year  of  this  Act,  except  that 
no  county  shall  receive  less  than  95  per 
centum  of  the  amount  they  have  received 
for  the  previoiis  fiscal  year. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Conunlssloner  shall  determine  the  number 
of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive, 
of  families  having  an  annual  Income  of  less 
than  the  low-income  factor  (as  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c) )  on  the  basis  of 
the  most  recent  satisfactory  data  available 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce.  At  any 
time  such  data  for  a  county  are  avaUable  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  such  data  shall 
be  used  In  making  calculations  under  this 
section.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  determine  the  number  of 
ChUdren  of  such  ages  from  famUies  receiving 
an  annual  Income  In  excess  of  the  low-In- 
come factor  from  payments  under  the  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren under  a  State  plan  approved  under  title 
rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  the  number 
of  children  of  such  ages  living  in  institu- 
tions for  neglected  or  delinquent  chUdren,  or 
being  supported  in  foster  homes  with  public 
funds,  on  the  basis  of  the  caseload  data  for 
the  month  of  January  of  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  or,  to  the  extent  that  such  data  are  not 
available  to  blm  before  AprU  I  of  the  calendar 
year  In  which  the  Secretary's  determination 
Is  made,  then  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
reliable  data  avaUable  to  him  at  the  time  of 
such  determination. 

When  requested  by  the  Commissioner,  the 
Secretary  of  Cmnmerce  shall  make  a  special 
estimate  of  the  number  of  children  of  such 
agee  who  are  from  famUles  having  an  annual 
Income  less  than  the  low-Income  factor 
(established  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) )  in 
each  county  or  school  district,  and  the  Com- 
missioner Is  authorized  to  pay  (either  in  ad- 
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vance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement)  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  the  cost  of  making  this 
special  estimate.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  give  consideration  to  any  request  of 
the  chief  executive  of  a  State  for  the  coUec- 
Xiaa  of  additional  census  information.  For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shaU 
consider  aU  chUdren  who  are  in  correctional 
Institutions  to  be  living  in  institutions  for 
delinquent  children. 

(e)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  'the 
average  per  pupU  rTpendlture"  in  a  State,  or 
In  the  United  States,  shaU  be  the  aggregate 
current  expenditures,  diurlng  the  second  fis- 
cal year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  computation  is  made  (or,  if  satisfactory 
data  for  that  year  are  not  avaUable  at  the 
time  c^  computation,  then  during  the  earli- 
est preceding  fiscal  year  for  which  satisfac- 
tory data  are  avaUable)  of  aU  local  educa- 
tional agencies  as  declined  In  section  303(6) 
(A)  in  the  State,  or  in  the  United  States 
(which  ton  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
means  the  fifty  States  and  the  District  of 
CX>lumbla),  as  the  case  may  be,  plus  any 
direct  cvirrent  expendltvires  by  the  State  for 
operation  of  such  agencies  (without  regard 
to  the  sources  of  funds  from  which  either  of 
such  expenditures  are  made),  divided  by  the 
aggregate  number  of  chUdren  In  average 
daUy  attendance  to  whom  such  agencies  pro- 
vided free  public  education  during  such  pre- 
ceeding  year. 

Renumber  all  foUowing  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

AwifSMEitT  No.   14  TO  H.R.  69,  as 
Rkpobteb,  OrratED  bt  Mx.  Petsek 

Page  28,  beginning  with  line  10,  strike 
out  everything  down  through  line  11.  page  36. 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  102.  Section  103  of  title  I  of  the  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Bee.  103.  (a)(1)(A)  There  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year  for  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph  an 
amount  equal  to  not  more  than  1  per  centum, 
of  the  amount  appropriated  for  such  year 
for  payments  to  States  under  section  134 
(a)  (other  than  payments  under  such 
section  to  Jurisdictions  excluded  from  the 
term  "State"  by  this  subsection).  The  Com- 
missioner shall  allot  the  amount  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  paragraph  among 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Tr\ist  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands according  to  their  respective  need  for 
such  grants.  In  addition,  he  shall  allot  from 
such  amount  to  the  Secretary  ol  the  In- 
ertwr — 

(I)  the  amount  necessary  to  make  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B);  and 

(II)  the  amount  necessary  to  make  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  subparagraph   (C). 

The  maximum  grant  which  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  in  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  shall  be  determined  pur- 
suant to  such  criteria  a»  the  Commissioner 
determines  will  best  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  part. 

(B)  The  terms  on  which  payment  shall 
be  made  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
shall  Include  provision  for  payments  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  with  respect  to  out-of-State 
Indian  chUdren  in  the  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary schools  of  such  agencies  under  spe- 
cial contracts  with  that  Department.  The 
amount  of  any  such  payment  may  not  ex- 
ceed for  each  such  child,  one-hall  the  aver- 
age per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  State  In 
which  the  agency  is  located. 

(C)  The  maximum  amount  allotted  for 
payments  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  claxisc  (II)  in  the  third  sentence  of 
subparagraph  (A)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  special 
educational  needs  of  deprived  Indian  chU- 
dren on  reservations  serviced  by  elementary 
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and  secondary  schools  operated  for  Indian 
children  by  the  Depsurtment  of  the  Interior, 
as  determined  pursuant  to  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Commissioner.  Such  payments 
ShaU  be  made  pvirsuant  to  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Commlssloiier  and  the  Secretary 
containing  such  assvirances  and  terms  as  the 
Commissioner  determines  will  best  achieve 
the  purpoees  of  this  part.  Such  agreement 
shall  contain  ( 1 )  an  assiu-ance  that  payments 
made  pursuant  to  this  subparagraph  wlU 
be  used  solely  for  programs  and  projects  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
which  meet  the  applicable  requirements  of 
section  13(a)  and  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  will  comply  In  all  other  respects 
with  the  requirements  of  this  tiUe,  and  (2) 
provision  for  carrying  out  the  appUcable 
provisions  of  sections  131(a)  and  133(a)(3). 
(2)  In  any  case  In  which  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  that  satisfactory  data 
for  that  ptirpose  axe  available,  the  maxlmunx 
grant  which  a  local  educational  agency  in  a 
State  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  under  this 
part  for  any  fiscal  year  sbaU  be  (except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (3) )  an  amount  equal 
to  the  Federal  percentage  (established  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c) )  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  that  State  except  that 
if  the  average  per  pupU  expenditure  in  the 
State  Is  less  than  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure in  the  United  States,  such  amount 
shall  be  the  average  per  pupU  expenditiue  in 
the  United  States,  or  If  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  in  the  State  is  more  than  130 
per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupU  expend- 
iture in  the  United  States,  such  amount  shall 
be  130  per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupU 
expenditure  in  the  United  States,  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  children  in  the  schocri  dis- 
trict of  such  agency  who  are  aged  five  to 
seventeen,  inclusive,  and  are  (A)  in  families 
having  an  annual  Income  of  less  than  the 
low-Income  factor  (established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)),  (B)  all  of  the  number  of 
ChUdren  in  the  school  district  of  such  agency 
who  are  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive  and 
who  are  in  fanUUes  receiving  an  annual  In- 
come in  excess  of  the  low-income  factor  (es- 
tablished pursuant  to  subsection  (c))  frtHn 
payments  under  the  program  of  aid  to  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children  under  a  state 
plan  approved  under  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  or  (C)  Uvlng  in  instituUons  fw 
neglected  or  delinquent  children  (other  than 
such  institutions  operated  by  the  United 
States)  but  net  counted  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (7)  of  this  subsection  for  the  purpose 
of  a  grant  to  a  State  agency,  or  being  sup- 
ported in  foster  homes  with  public  funds.  In 
any  other  case,  the  maximum  grant  for  any 
local  educational  agency  in  a  State  shall  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  aggregate 
maximum  amount  of  such  grants  for  aU  such 
agencies  in  the  county  or  coimties  in  which 
the  school  district  of  the  particular  agency 
is  located,  which  aggregate  maximum 
amount  shall  be  equal  to  the  Federal  per- 
centage of  such  per  pupU  expenditure  nuUtl- 
plied  by  the  number  of  children  of  such  ages 
in  such  county  or  counties  who  are  described 
in  clauses  (A),  (B)  or  (C)  of  the  previous 
sentence,  and  shall  be  aUocated  among  those 
agencies  upon  such  equitable  basis  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  State  educational 
agency  in  accordance  with  basic  criteria 
prescribed  by  the  Commlsisoner.  Notwith- 
standing the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
paragraph,  upon  determination  by  the  State 
educational  agency  that  a  local  educational 
agency  in  the  State  is  unable  or  unwUIIng  to 
provide  for  the  special  educational  needs  of 
children,  described  in  clause  (C)  of  the  first 
sentence  of  this  paragraph,  who  are  living  in 
institutions  for  neglected  or  delinquent  chil- 
dren, the  State  educational  agency  shall,  if  it 
assumes  responsibility  for  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  such  chUdren,  be  eligible  to 
receive  the  portion  of  the  aUocation  to  such 
local  educational  agency  which  is  attributa- 
ble to  such  neglected  or  deUnquent  childreu. 
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but  U  the  State  educational  agency  does  not 
assume  such  rcsponslbUlty,  any  other  State 
or  local  public  agency,  as  determined  by  reg- 
ulations established  by  the  Commissioner, 
which  does  assunte  such  responsibUlty  shall 
be  eligible  to  receive  such  portion  of  the 
allocation. 

(3)  (A)  If  Uie  maximum  amount  of  the 
grant  detemUned  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
or  (2)  for  any  local  educational  agency  is 
greater  than  50  per  centum  of  the  sum 
budgeted  by  that  agency  for  current  expendi- 
tures for  that  year  (as  determined  pursuant 
to  regiUations  of  the  Conunislsoner,  such 
maximum  amount  shall  be  reduced  to  50 
per  centiun  of  such  budgeted  sum. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies which  serve  In  whole  or  In  part  the 
same  geographical  area,  and  in  the  case  of 
a  local  educationsJ  agency  which  provides 
free  public  education  for  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  ChUdren  who  reside  in  the  school  dis- 
trict of  another  local  educational  agency,  the 
State  educational  agency  may  allocate  the 
amount  of  the  maximum  grants  tor  those 
agencies  among  them  in  siich  manner  as  it 
determines  will  best  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this   part. 

(4)  The  grant  which  Puerto  Rico  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  under  this  part  for  a 
fiscal  year  shall  be  the  amount  arrived  at  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  chUdren  counted 
under  subsection  (c)  by  (I)  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  Puerto  Rico  or  (ii) 
in  the  case  where  such  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  is  more  than  130  per  cent- 
um of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in 
the  United  States,  130  per  centum  of  the 
average  per  pupU  expenditure  in  the  United 
States. 

(5)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "State"  does  not  include  Guam.  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  T'rust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(b)  A  local  educational  agency  shaU  be 
eligible  lot  a  basic  grant  for  a  fiscal  year 
under  this  part  oa\y  If  it  meets  the  follow- 
ing requirements  with  respect  to  the  num- 
ber of  ChUdren  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclu- 
sive, described  In  clauses  (A).  (B),  and  (C) 
of  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
satbsection  (a) . 

(1)  In  any  case  (except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (3))  In  which  the  Commissioner 
determines  that  satisfactory  data  for  the  pur- 
jxjee  of  this  subsection  as  to  the  number  of 
such  children  in  the  school  district  of  such 
local  educational  agency  shaU  be  at  least  ten. 

(2)  In  any  other  case,  except  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (3),  the  number  of  such  chil- 
dren In  the  coxmty  which  Includes  such  local 
educational  agency's  school  district  shall  be 
at  least  ten. 

<3)  In  any  case  In  which  a  county  includes 
a  part  of  the  school  district  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  concerned  and  the  Commis- 
sioner has  not  determined  that  satisfactory 
data  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  are 
available  on  a  school  district  basis  for  all  the 
local  educational  agencies  for  all  the  coun- 
ties into  which  the  school  district  of  the 
loo.^l  educ.<itional  agency  concerned  extends. 
t^e  eligihility  requirement  with  respect  to 
the  number  cf  such  children  for  such  local 
educE.tionaI  agency  shall  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  regxilatlons  prescribed  by 
the  Commissioner  for  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
"Federal  percentage"  shall  be  40  per  centum 
and  the  "low-income  factor"  shall  be  $3,750 
for  each  fiscal  year  of  this  Act,  except  that  no 
county  ShaU  receive  less  than  9a  per  centum 
of  the  amount  they  have  received  for  the 
previous  fiscal  year. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section.  t>-,e 
Conimtesior>er  shall  determine  the  nvtmber 
of  children  aged  ttve  to  seventeez:.  inclusive, 
of  families  having  an  annual  moome  of  less 
than  the  low-income  factor  (as  e^itablisheU 
pursuant  to  aubsection    (c))    on  the   b<i::,is 
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of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data  avAlable 
from  tbe  Department  of  Ck>mmerce.  i  ;  any 
tune  Bucb  data  for  a  county  are  availi  >I«  In 


the   Department   of   Commerce,   such 
shall  be  used  In  making  calculations 


data 
inder 


this  section.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  I  luca- 
tion,  and  Welfare  shall  determine  the  lum- 
ber of  children  of  such  ages  from  fa  allies 
receiving  an  annual  Income  in  excess  f  the 
low-Income  factor  from  payments  und  r  the 
program  of  aid  to  families  with  depe  ident 
children  under  a  State  plan  approved  mder 
title  rv  of  the  Social  Secitrity  Act,  ai  I  the 
number  of  children  of  such  ages  livfig  in 

chil- 
wlth 


institutions  for  neglected  or  delinquen 
dren,  or  being  supported  in  foster  homel 
public  funds,  on  the  basis  of  the  ca  eload 
data  for  the  month  of  January  of  the  p  seed- 
ing fiscal  year  or,  to  the  extent  that 
data  are  not  avaUable  to  him  before  /  >ril  1 
of  tbe  calendar  year  in  which  the  Seen  ary's 
determination  is  made,  then  on  the  bf  ils  of 
the  most  recent  reliable  data  available  1^  him 
at  the  time  of  such  determination. 

When  requested  by  the  Commlssioncf ,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  make  a  e  «cial 
estimate  of  the  number  of  children  ol  such 
ages  who  are  from  families  having  an  a  inual 
Income  of  less  than  the  low-income 
(established  pursuant  to  subsection  ( 
each  coiukty  or  school  district,  and  th' 
missioner  is  authorized  to  pay  (either 
vance  at  by  way  of  reimbursement)  t: 
retary  of  Commerce  the  cost  of  makl 
special  estimate.  The  Secretary  of  Co: 
shall  give  consideration  to  any  request 
chief  executive  of  a  State  for  the  col 
of  additional  census  Information.  Foi 
poses  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shal  con- 
sider all  children  who  are  in  correctioi  \\  in 
stitutions  to  be  living  in  institutiols 
delinquent  children. 

(e)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section 
average  per  pupil  expenditure"  In  a 
or  in  the  United  States,  shall  be  the 
gate  current  expenditures  during  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 


the 
State, 
ggre- 
icond 
rhich 

tbe  computation  is  made  (or.  if  satis!  ctory 
data  for  that  year  are  not  available  t  the 
time  of  computation,  then  during  tb  ear 
liest  preceding  fiscal  year  for  which  sa  Isfac- 
tory  data  are  available)  of  all  local  i  duca- 
tlonai  agencies  as  defined  in  section  03(6) 
(A)  in  the  State,  or  in  tbe  United  (tates 
(which  for  the  purposes  of  this  subi  iction 
means  the  fifty  States  and  tbe  Dlsti  ct  of 
Columbia),  a«  the  case  may  be.  pli  i  any 
direct  current  expenditures  by  the  Stt  M  Ux 
operation  of  such  agencies  (without  egard 
to  the  soiirces  of  funds  from  which  ilther 
of  such  expenditures  are  made),  dlTl(  sd  by 
tbe  aggregate  number  of  children  In  a  erage 
daily  attendance  to  whom  such  agencU  i  pro 
Tided  free  public  education  during  sucf  pre- 
ceding year 

Renumber  all  following  sections  afcord- 
Ingly. 


LEGISLATIVE  RECOMMENDATfONS 
OP  THE  BLINDED  VETERAN^  AS- 
SOCIATION 


ES 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI 
Tuesday,  March  19.  1974 

Mr.  TEAOUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  itarch 
14.  1974,  the  National  Service  Offl  er  of 
the  Blinded  Veterans  Association  Mr. 
David  Schnair,  appeared  befon  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Conunltte  and 
made  some  very  outstanding  recoqinen- 
dations  to  the  committee  to  help  b^ded 
veterans. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  A  the 
Congress  who  were  not  privileged  tc  hear 


for 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Schnair,  the  text  of  his  statement 
follows : 

Blinded  Vetzbans  Assocution 
(Statement  of  David  L.  Schnair) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  you  today  on  behalf 
of  the  Blinded  Veterans  Association,  in  par- 
ticular, and  all  the  nation's  blinded  veterans, 
in  general. 

Before  turning  to  a  review  of  the  Blinded 
Veterans  Association's  legislative  program 
and  of  our  concerns.  I  would  like  to  give  a 
brief  background  of  the  BVA  and  its  objec- 
tives. The  BVA  was  founded  in  March.  1945  as 
a  membership  organization  of  veterans  who 
lost  their  sight  as  a  result  of  their  service  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York  In  1947  and  chartered  by  Act  of 
Congress  in  1958.  Our  members  include 
blinded  veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War 
II,  the  Korea  Conflict,  the  Vietnam  Era  and 
Peacetime  Service.  Fortunately,  the  number 
of  living  veterans  with  service-connected 
blindness  Is  relatively  small.  However,  the 
problems  of  the  individual  blinded  veteran 
and  his  family  in  adjusting  to  blindness  can 
be  great.  Therefore,  the  Blinded  Veterans  As- 
sociation, since  its  Inception,  has  concen- 
trated its  efforts  on  assuring  the  maintenance 
of  high  quality  rehabilitation  services  by  the 
Veterans  Administration  and  in  motivating 
and  assisting  the  blinded  veteran  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  services. 

Our  goal,  in  effect,  is  to  assist  each  other 
to  lead  as  normal  a  life  as  possible  as  pro- 
ductive citizens  in  our  home  communities. 
Our  objective  and  these  efforts  have  been 
significantly  manifested  during  the  past  year 
with  the  reintroduction  of  an  expanded  BVA 
Field  Service  Program  which  operates  with 
funds  made  available  under  a  contract  ne- 
gotiated with  the  Veterans  Administration  in 
1972.  We  Indeed  are  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity the  Veterans  Administration  funds 
provide  for  the  BVA  to  demonstrate  the  effec- 
tiveness blinded  veterans  can  achieve  In  as- 
sisting each  other  to  become  productive  and 
useful  citizens.  Our  Field  Service  Program 
staff  currently  includes  five  blinded  veterans: 
a  National  Field  Service  Director  supervising 
its  activities  from  our  national  office  and  four 
Field  Representatives.  The  latter  travel 
throughout  the  United  States  seeking  out 
blinded  veterans  to  determine  their  needs,  to 
acquaint  them  with  available  federal,  state 
and  local  govenmient  and  other  community 
resources,  and  to  motivate  them  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  services  with  the  goal  of  be- 
coming gainfully  employed  and  dignified  cit- 
izens. 

In  our  outreach  efforts,  the  Field  Service 
Program  staff  also  has  been  conducting  an 
on-going  educational  program  at  each  Vet- 
erans Administration  Regional  Office  and  at 
etu;h  Veterans  Administration  Hospital  with 
a  view  to  assuring  that  the  personnel  of  these 
facilities  are  aware  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
blind,  potential  problems,  rehabilitation 
techniques,  and  of  the  wide  range  of  facilities 
and  community  resources  which  are  available 
to  serve  and  assist  the  blind. 

While  not  ignoring  blinded  veterans  from 
earlier  periods,  the  staff  has  concentrated  on 
reaching  the  approximately  650  Vietnam  Era 
blinded  veterans  In  this  first  year  of  the  ex- 
panded field  service.  Since  March,  1973,  the 
Field  Service  Director  or  the  Field  Repre- 
sentatives have  contacted  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  these  veterans  and  by  June,  1974,  we 
hope  to  have  established  contact  with  all  of 
the  known  Vietnam  Era  blinded  veterans.  The 
BVA  takes  considerable  satisfaction  from  the 
early  successes  achieved  In  this  activity  and 
looks  forward  to  continuing  and  fruitful  co- 
operation with  the  Veterans  Administration 
in  the  oomlng  years  In  pursuance  of  our  mu- 
tual obJsctlTS.  Now,  I  would  Ilk*  to  dsacrlb* 
some  of  tbe  laglslatlTe  priorities  of  th*  BVA. 
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DISABILFTT  COMPENSATION 

The  loss  Of  sight  is  many  losses.  It  is  ex- 
pensive and  it  is  a  financial  as  well  as  physi- 
cal handicap.  In  many  Instances  many  of 
us,  both  old  and  newly  blinded  alike,  and 
for  many  reasons,  remain  the  victims  of  our 
handicaps  and  must  live  and  provide  for 
ourselves  and  our  families  on  the  fixed  in- 
come of  our  disability  compensation.  Be- 
cause of  our  disabilities,  and  conditions 
stemming  from  them,  many  of  us  are  unem- 
ployed or  underemployed;  often  our  dis- 
abilities prevent  our  wives  from  obtaining 
employment  to  augment  the  family  income, 
the  method  used  by  more  and  more  families 
to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  living  which 
has  risen  steadily  over  the  years.  For  those 
of  us  who  must  make  It  on  the  fixed  income 
of  our  disability  compensation,  the  disparity 
between  our  compensation  and  rising  costs 
begins  after  the  enactment  of  a  compensa- 
tion mcrease  and  widens  steadily  until  it  is 
reduced  by  a  subsequent  increase.  Except 
for  a  very  brief  period,  we  are  always  behind. 

Grateful  as  blinded  veterans  have  been  for 
the  disability  compensation  increases  pro- 
vided over  the  years  as  living  costs  have 
risen,  we  feel  there  now  is  a  very  real  and 
urgent  need  for  prompt  legislative  action 
providing  for  additional,  larger  increases 
since  the  cost  of  living  has  skyrocketed  fol- 
lowing enactment  of  the  current  disability 
compensation  rates  in  August,  1972.  Between 
that  latter  date,  when  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  was  125.7,  and  January,  1974,  the  Index 
had  risen  markedly  to  139.7,  an  mcrease  of 
14  percenUge  points  within  a  16/17-month 
period.  Unfortunately,  as  living  costs  still 
are  rising,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe,  nor 
is  there  much  assurance,  that  the  sharp  in- 
crease in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  will  not 
continue  indefinitely. 

The  BVA,  of  course,  is  very  pleased  that 
the  Chairman  of  this  Committee  and  Con- 
gressman Teague  have  respectively  intro- 
duced H.R.  11469,  which  would  provide  for  an 
increase  of  15%  In  disability  compensation, 
and  HJ{.  12263,  providing  for  a  20%  Increase. 
We  agree  that  the  16%  Increase  compares 
very  favorably  with  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex statistics.  Accordingly,  we  supi>ort  the 
15%  increase  as  provided  in  H.R.  11469,  as  a 
minimum  and  with  certain  modifications  as 
outlined  below. 

There  always  has  been  a  lag  between  the 
enactment  of  compensation  Increases  for 
disabled  veterans  and  their  survivors  and 
the  continuing  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  This 
has  been  particularly  significant  In  the 
months  since  the  August.  1972  compensation 
Increase.  Since  every  Indication  Is  that  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  will  continue  to  spiral 
upwards,  the  BVA  strongly  urges  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  legislation  promptly  which 
will  assure  that  the  compensation  payable 
to  veterans  for  service-connected  dlsabUitles 
will  keep  pace  with  the  continuing  Increases 
m  the  cost  of  living.  We  believe  this  requires 
the  adoption  of  an  automatic  cost-of-living 
system  similar  to  that  now  applicable  to 
Civil  Service  personnel,  retired  government 
employees  and  numerous  other  groups. 

We  note  that,  in  his  March  4th  communi- 
cations to  the  Chairman  and  Representative 
Hammerschmldt,  President  Nixon  recom- 
mended a  12%  increase  in  disability  com- 
pensation, effective  March  1,  1974.  The  Presi- 
dent also  recommended  that  future  In- 
creases in  disability  compensation  be  pro- 
vided by  automatic  cost-of-living  adjust- 
menu.  While  we  believe  that  the  12';  in- 
crease is  inadequate,  we  fully  support  both 
the  cost-of-living  adjustments,  as  already 
indicated,  and  the  March  Ist  effective  date 
recommended  by  the  President  to  avoid 
continuing  erosion  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  disability  compensation  as  the  cost  of 
living  continues  to  rise.  If  th*  Congress 
should  conclud*  not  to  adopt  the  automatic 
CMt-of-nvlng  adjustment  system  at  thU 
tlm*.  Mr.  Chairman,  w*  ar*  of  th*  strong 
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opinion  that  a  much  higher  Increase  in  dis- 
ability compensation — at  least  the  20%  pro- 
vided under  HJB.  12263 — would  be  Justified, 
as  long  as  it  Is  effective  March  1,  1974.  Only 
by  such  an  anticipatory  increase  can  dis- 
abled veterans  be  provided  with  a  measure 
of  protection  against  the  continuing  erosion 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  their  compen- 
sation. 

Before  proceedmg,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  wish 
to  Indicate  ovu"  support  of  that  portion  of 
President  Nixon's  conunvmication  which  rec- 
ommends a  16%  Increase  in  dependency  and 
compensation,  an  amount  identical  to  that 
contained  In  S.  3072  which  has  been  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Hartke. 

SUKVIVORSHIP   BENEFITS 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  recent  years  the  con- 
tinuing number  one  legislative  priority  of 
tbe  BVA,  after  compensation  increases  to 
stay  abreast  of  the  cost  of  living,  has  been 
the  provision  of  adequate  survivorship 
benefits  for  the  families  of  deceased  and 
totally  disabled  veterans.  The  BVA  feels  that 
a  major  need  of  a  veteran  suffering  from  a 
permanent  and  total  service-connected  dis- 
ability is  to  provide  financial  security  for 
his  survivors  despite  the  inability  to  obtain 
adequate  insurance  and  adequate  employ- 
ment, the  normal  means  of  creating  a  suit- 
able estate.  At  the  present  time,  when  a 
permanent  and  totally  disabled  veteran  In 
receipt  of  disability  compensation  dies  from 
causes  not  clearly  service-connected,  his 
survivors  are  not  eligible  for  Dependency 
and  Indemnity  Compensation,  the  system 
provided  when  families  are  deprived  of  sup- 
port by  the  service-connected  death  of  a 
veteran.  The  veteran's  survivors  are  left  to 
whatever  they  may  be  entitled  under  the 
pension  system.  We  in  the  BVA  believe  this 
to  be  wrong  and  unconscionable. 

A  veteran's  service-connected  disability 
may  make  him  Ineligible  for  Insurance  or 
may  make  the  cost  prohibitive.  His  inabil- 
ity to  engage  in  gainful  employment  limits 
the  amount  of  savings  he  can  accumulate 
and,  more  importantly,  prevents  him  from 
buUdlng  up  Social  Security  benefits  avaU- 
able to  the  rest  of  the  population.  Often, 
the  veteran's  disability  compensation  Ls  only 
barely  adequate  to  provide  current  living 
expenses,  especially  for  the  veterans  with 
dependent  children  as  well  as  a  wife.  Under 
the  circumstances,  we  think  it  is  the  ines- 
capable obligation  of  the  government  to  as- 
sist these  veterans  and  their  families  In 
solving  this  problem  occasioned  by  the  vet- 
erans' military  service. 

This  Committee  will  be  Interested  to  know 
that  Canada  long  ago  saw  fit  to  provide  sur- 
vivorship protection  for  the  families  of  Its 
8erio\iBly  disabled  veterans  defined  as  those 
50%  or  more  disabled  without  any  means 
test  and  without  distinction  as  to  the  cause 
of  death.  Canada  also  grants  the  surviving 
widow  of  such  a  veteran  the  full  amount  of 
his  disability  compensation  for  one  year 
after  his  death  as  a  means  of  assisting  her 
to  adjust  to  new  financial  circumstances. 
According  to  our  information,  the  widow  of 
a  Canadian  veteran  who  is  rated  100%  dis- 
abled for  service-connected  blindness  re- 
ceives a  widow's  pension  of  at  least  $200  a 
montb.  Also,  the  children's  allowances  are 
doubled  to  the  widow  on  the  veteran's  death. 
Thus,  we  understand  that  the  widow  of  a 
Canadian  blinded  veteran  with  three  de- 
pendent children  would  receive  at  least  $360 
a  month.  This  amount  is  not  related  to  the 
cause  of  the  veteran's  death  nor  to  his 
widow's  financial  resources.  The  sole  cri- 
terion for  ellgibUity  for  these  benefits  U 
the  veteran's  permanent  and  total  service- 
connected  disability.  Surely,  the  United 
States  ought  to  b*  able  to  provld*  similar 
protection  for  the  famlll**  of  lU  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled  vsUrans.  Thus, 
the  membsrs  of  th*  Bltndvd  Veterans  Asw>- 
cutlon  favor  legislation  which  would  pro- 
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vide  for  the  statutory  presumption  of  serv- 
ice-connected death  of  severely  and  totally 
disabled  service-connected  veterans.  Legis- 
lation proposed  in  HJR.  2477.  which  we  en- 
dorsed before  this  Committee  in  testimony 
In  the  spring  of  1973,  Is  designed  to  meet 
this  vital  need,  although  we  would  like  to 
suggest  some  modifications  to  this  Bill  which 
we  feel   are   essential   and   reasonable. 

We  believe  that  entitlement  to  DIC  for 
the  survivors  of  a  veteran  having  a  per- 
manent and  total  service-connected  dis- 
ability is  Justified  on  the  basis  of  the 
profound  effect  the  veterans'  disability  has 
on  his  capacity  to  provide  for  the  economic 
well  being  of  his  family  after  the  veteran's 
death.  However,  we  cannot  believe  that  the 
disability  has  had  a  less  profound  effect  If 
the  veteran  dies  less  than  twenty  years  after 
the  origmal  dIsabUlty  was  Incurred!  Cer- 
tainly, the  needs  of  the  veteran's  family  are 
not  any  less  because  of  his  shorter  period 
of  disability.  Therefore,  we  would  recom- 
mend that  HJl.  2477  be  modified  to  eliminate 
the  requirement  that  a  veteran  must  be 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  for  at  least 
twenty  years  In  order  that  his  survivors  be 
eligible  for  DIC.  Shnllarly,  we  believe  that 
the  provisions  of  HJl.  3017,  which  woiUd  bar 
DIC  payment  when  the  death  of  a  service- 
connected  totally  disabled  veteran  was 
occasioned  by  accidental  causes  having  no 
relationship  to  the  service-connected  dls- 
abUity  U  discriminatory.  The  veteran  and 
his  family  most  assuredly  are  still  subject  to 
tbe  same  problems  in  creating  an  adequate 
estate  whether  his  death  Is  accidental  or  not. 
Accordingly,  we  urgently  request  that  any 
such  provision  Included  in  any  pending  leg- 
islation be  eliminated. 

An  alternative  in  providing  security  for 
the  survivors  of  permanent  and  totally  dis- 
abled service-connected  veterans  which  we 
would  recommend  would  be  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  93-425,  promulgated 
in  1972.  This  Law  established  the  Survivor 
Benefit  Plan  which  provides  families  of  cer- 
tain deceased  retired  military  personnel  an 
annuity  up  to  65  7o  of  their  retired  pay. 
While  the  retired  serviceman  pays  a  portion 
of  the  cost  of  the  system  through  deductions 
from  his  retired  pay,  the  Government  bears 
a  substantial  cost  of  the  benefits,  partic- 
ularly for  those  involving  lower  grade  en- 
listed personnel.  The  BVA  entbuslastlcaUy 
welcomed  the  enactment  of  th©  Survivor 
Benefit  Plan  but  feels  that  this  legislation 
left  a  glaring  Inequity  which  affects  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  our  members  as  well  as 
many  other  disabled  veterans.  I  refer  to  the 
fact  that  the  Plan  makes  no  provision  for 
the  survivors  of  disabled  enlisted  men  of 
World  War  n.  The  reason  for  this  is  simple: 
enlisted  personnel  were  not  entitled  to 
disability  retirement  until  the  enactment  of 
the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949. 

We  requested  in  oiur  April,  1973  testimony 
that  this  indefensible  deficiency  be  corrected 
and,  since  no  action  has  yet  been  taken,  we 
again  urge  correction  of  this  deficiency 
before  the  present  session  of  Congress 
adjourns.  Every  day  of  delay  Jeopardizes  the 
financial  well-being  of  families  of  these 
disabled  servicemen.  Our  remedial  proposal 
Is  simple:  that  the  benefits  of  the  Survivor- 
ship Plan  be  extended  to  all  servlot^men  who 
are  not  now  eligible  because  U<«-  are  not 
In  a  retired  sUtus  and  who,  a*,  'he  time 
of  their  separation  from  the  srrfloe,  wer* 
determined  by  the  Veterans  Ad.\iUiistratlon 
to  have  a  severely  disabled  iervlc>;-t»«nected 
status.  They  would  be  expected  tu  make  th* 
aam*  contributions  that  ar*  r'targeabl* 
under  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan 

W*  reallM,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  i\»r*  can 
b*  a  dlff*i«ne*  of  opinion  as  -re  wh*th*r 
■uch  a  program  abould  b*  admin. « r.-vd  by 
th*  D*partm*nt  of  D*f*na*.  >ni:ra  now 
admlnUtMV  th*  *aUtlng  progriiw  or  by 
Vet*rans  AdmlnUtraUon.  W*  r*e>%9iiiM  that 
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these  men  are.  In  fact,  disabled  veterans, 
not  retired  military  personnel,  and  that  the 
legislation  we  are  proposing  would  not  con- 
fer retired  status  on  them.  But  the  Important 
thing  is  not  to  let  such  differences  stand  In 
the  way  of  the  earliest  possible  corrective 
action.  We  say,  agam,  each  day's  delay 
means  that  this  one  group  of  families  of 
disabled  servicemen  Is  being  subjected  to 
major,  if  not  catastrophic,  financial  penal- 
ties as  a  result  of  a  technicality  in  the  law. 
We  cannot  believe  that  Congress  intended 
such  an  imfalr  blow  to  fall  on  the  survivors 
of  men  who  sacrificed  equally  for  their 
country  as  others  whose  families  are  now 
protected. 

We  stlU  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  legisla- 
tion that  would  make  Dependency  and  In- 
denuilty  C<xnpensatlon  pajrable  to  the  sur- 
vivors of  deceased  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  veterans  has  much  merit  and  con- 
tinue to  regard  Its  adoption  as  a  BVA  prior- 
ity. The  important  thing,  of  course.  Is  to 
make  available  these  vitally  needed  benefits 
with  the  least  possible  delay. 

AID   AND   ATTENDANCE 

To  oxir  exceeding  regret,  legislation  intro- 
duced in  previous  sessions  of  Congress  to 
provide  an  additional  aid  and  attendance 
allowance  to  certain  service-connected 
blinded  veterans  htis  not  yet  been  acted 
upon  by  this  Committee.  Consequently,  we 
once  again  ask  your  urgent  consideration  of 
legislation  to  amend  paragraph  (r).  Section 
314,  Title  38  of  the  VS.  Code  as  contained 
in  HJl.  6137  which  was  introduced  upon  re- 
quest a  year  ago  by  Chairman  Dorn.  This 
Bill  would  provide  an  additional  monthly 
Aid  and  Attendance  Allowance  to  any  vet- 
eran whose  visual  acuity  Is  5./200  or  less 
and  who  Is  otherwise  entitled  to  the  com- 
pensation authMlzed  under  'ntle  38,  Section 
314,  subsection  (1),  (m)  or  (n)  or  the  In- 
termediate rates  therexinder. 

The  BVA's  request  and  Justification  for 
this  additional  allowance  is  based  on  several 
facts,  some  obvious  and  others  more  subtle. 
We  see  this  additional  aid  and  attendance 
allowance  as  a  means  of  becoming  more 
competitive  in  the  Job  market  and  in  a 
blinded  veteran's  opportunity  to  more  fully 
participate  in  the  world  of  work.  Such  an 
allowance  could  help  blinded  veterans  In 
the  purchase  of  tran^>ortatlon  to  and  from 
wm-k.  It  could  provide  funds  to  obtain  read- 
ing research  services  by  sighted  persons; 
I.e.,  It  could  assist  Immeasurably  In  a  blinded 
veteran's  ability  to  hire  eyes  so  that  he  could 
meet  the  requirements  often  stipulated  as  a 
pre-requlslte  for  employment. 

It  Is  a  weU  established  and  obvious  fact 
that,  due  to  his  dlsabUlty,  the  blinded  vet- 
eran Is  Immediately  cut  off  from  86%  of  the 
means  of  communication  which  sighted 
people  enjoy.  One  must  see  danger  in  order 
to  avoid  it;  the  first  indication  <tf  such 
danger  to  a  blind  person  Is  too  late — when 
the  veteran  has  already  fallen  and  sustained 
bodUy  and  serious  injury.  The  blind  person 
often  needs  assistance  in  finding  a  restaurant 
table.  In  reading  menus.  In  locating  street 
addresses  and  entrances  to  buildings. 

For  all  these  stated  reasons,  both  obviovis 
and  subtle,  and  for  many  others  the  BVA 
feels  that  the  additional  allowance  provided 
under  H  R.  6137  is  essential  in  order  that  the 
blinded  veteran  would  be  compensated  for 
the  expense  he  incurs  for  aid  and  attendance 
m  his  everyday  acUvltles.  We  urge  Congress 
to  take  acUon  on  this  legislation  during  the 
present  session. 

INCKKASX     AWABOS     rOB     DISABILrrlES     IN     COM- 
BINATION  WrrH   BLINDNESS 

Another  Inequity  which  th*  BVA  feels 
Is  m  need  of  leglslauv*  action  during  this 
■esslon  of  Congraa*  also  wouM  Involv*  an 
amendment  to  Section  314.  TIU*  M.  Raaolu- 
tlon  No.  M.  adopt«d  at  our  1971  Nattooal 
Con\-*nUon,  r*qu*«U  tb*  Cuugr***  to  am*nd 
8*cUon  314  to  grant  compensation  untftr  iub« 
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of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data  available 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce,;  At  any 
time  such  data  for  a  county  are  avaii*ble  In 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  su^  data 
shall  be  used  In  making  calculation!  under 
this  section.  The  Secretary  of  HealthifEduca- 
tlon,  and  Welfare  shall  determine  tl*  num- 
ber of  children  of  such  ages  from  famlllea 
receiving  an  annual  Income  in  excess  of  the 
low-Income  factor  from  payments  uSder  the 
program  of  aid  to  families  with  de^ndent 
children  under  a  State  plan  approveH  under 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  j|nd  the 
number  of  children  of  such  ages  iftring  In 
Institutions  for  neglected  or  delinquoit  chil- 
dren, or  being  supported  in  foster  hoi^s  with 
public  funds,  on  the  basis  of  the 
data  for  the  month  of  January  of  the 
Ing  fiscal  year  or.  to  the  extent  th 
data  are  not  available  to  him  before 
of  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  Seci 
determination  Is  made,  then  on  the 
the  most  recent  reliable  data  available 
at  the  time  of  such  determination. 

When  requested  by  the  Commissio: 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  make  a 
estimate  of  the  number  of  children 
ages  who  are  from  families  having  an 
Income  of  less  than  the  low-Income 
(established  pursuant  to  subsection  ( 
each  county  or  school  district,  and  thedcom- 
missloner  is  authorized  to  pay  (either  n  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement)  tl^  i  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  the  cost  of  maklii  ;  this 
special  estimate.  The  Secretary  of  Con  nerce 
shall  give  consideration  to  any  request  >f  the 
chief  executive  of  a  State  for  the  coll  ctlon 
of  additional  census  information.  Foi  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shal  con- 
sider all  children  who  are  in  correctioi  kl  In- 
stitutions to  be  living  in  institutloi  s  for 
delinquent  children. 

(e)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  "the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure"  in  a  Jtate, 
or  In  the  Cnlted  States,  shall  be  the  i  ggre- 
gate  current  expenditures  during  the  j  cond 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  tor  'htch 
the  computation  Is  made  (or,  if  satisfi  Btory 
data  for  that  year  are  not  available  i  c  the 
time  of  computation,  then  during  th  ear- 
liest preceding  fiscal  year  for  which  sat  sfac- 
tory  data  are  available)  of  all  local  <  luca- 
tional  agencies  as  defined  in  section  S  i3(6) 
(A)  in  the  State,  or  In  the  United  I  tates 
(which  tar  the  purposes  of  this  suba  :tlon 
means  the  fifty  States  and  the  Dlstr  ;t  of 
Columbia),  a«  the  case  may  be,  plu  any 
direct  current  expenditures  by  the  Sta  e  for 
operation  of  such  agencies  (without  i  gard 
to  the  sources  of  funds  from  which  i  ther 
of  such  expenditures  are  made),  dlvld  il  by 
the  aggregate  number  of  children  in  av  rage 
daily  attendance  to  whom  such  agenclei  pro- 
vided free  public  education  during  suet  pre- 
ceding year. 

Renumber  all   following  sections  ac|ord- 
Ingly. 
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or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIvis 

Tuesday.  March  19.  1974 

Mr.  TEAQUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mlrch 
14,  1974,  the  National  Service  Office  of 
the  Blinded  Veterans  Association,  Vfr. 
David  Schnair,  appeared  before  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  Lnd 
made  some  very  outstanding  recomn  sn- 
dations  to  the  committee  to  help  bllifled 
veterans. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  inkie 
Congress  who  were  not  privileged  to  I  jar 
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Mr.  Schnair,  the  text  of  his  statement 
follows : 

Blinded  Vetehans  Association 
(Statement  of  David  L.  Schnair) 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  you  today  on  behalf 
of  the  Blinded  Veterans  Association,  in  par- 
ticular, and  all  the  nation's  blinded  veterans, 
in  general. 

Before  turning  to  a  review  of  the  Blinded 
Veterans  Association's  legislative  program 
and  of  our  concerns,  I  would  like  to  give  a 
brief  background  of  the  BVA  and  its  objec- 
tives. The  BVA  was  founded  in  March,  1946  as 
a  membership  organization  of  veterans  who 
lost  their  sight  as  a  result  of  their  service  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  in  1947  and  chartered  by  Act  of 
Congress  In  1968.  Our  members  Include 
blinded  veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War 
II,  the  Korea  Conflict,  the  Vietnam  Era  and 
Peacetime  Service.  Fortunately,  the  number 
of  living  veterans  with  service-connected 
blindness  is  relatively  small.  However,  the 
problems  of  the  individual  blinded  veteran 
and  his  family  in  adjusting  to  blindness  can 
be  great.  Therefore,  the  Blinded  Veterans  As- 
sociation, since  its  inception,  has  concen- 
trated its  efforts  on  assuring  the  maintenance 
of  high  quality  rehabUitation  services  by  the 
Veterans  Administration  and  In  motivating 
and  assisting  the  blinded  veteran  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  services. 

Our  goal,  in  effect,  is  to  assist  each  other 
to  lead  as  normal  a  life  as  possible  as  pro- 
ductive citizens  In  our  home  communities. 
Our  objective  and  these  efforts  have  been 
significantly  manifested  during  the  past  year 
with  the  relntroductlon  of  an  expanded  BVA 
Field  Service  Program  which  operates  with 
funds  made  available  under  a  contract  ne- 
gotiated with  the  Veterans  Administration  In 
1972.  We  Indeed  are  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity the  Veterans  Administration  funds 
provide  for  the  BVA  to  demonstrate  the  effec- 
tiveness blinded  veterans  can  achieve  In  as- 
sisting each  other  to  become  productive  and 
useful  citizens.  Our  Field  Service  Program 
staff  currently  Includes  five  blinded  veterans: 
a  National  Field  Service  Director  supervising 
its  activities  from  our  national  office  and  four 
Field  Representatives.  The  latter  travel 
throughout  the  United  States  seeking  out 
blinded  veterans  to  determine  their  needs,  to 
acquaint  them  with  available  federal,  state 
and  local  government  and  other  community 
resources,  and  to  motivate  them  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  services  with  the  goal  of  be- 
coming gainfully  employed  and  dignified  cit- 
izens. 

In  our  outreach  efforts,  the  Field  Service 
Program  staff  also  has  been  conducting  an 
on-going  educational  program  at  each  Vet- 
erans Administration  Regional  Office  and  at 
each  Veterans  Administration  Hospital  with 
a  view  to  assuring  that  the  personnel  of  these 
facilities  are  aware  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
blind.  potenUal  problems,  rehablUtatlon 
techniques,  and  of  the  wide  range  of  facilities 
and  community  resources  which  are  available 
to  serve  and  assist  the  blind. 

WhUe  not  ignoring  blinded  veterans  from 
earlier  periods,  the  staff  has  concentrated  on 
reaching  the  approximately  650  Vietnam  Era 
blinded  veterans  In  this  first  year  of  the  ex- 
panded field  service.  Since  March,  1973,  the 
Field  Service  Director  or  the  Field  Repre- 
sentatives have  contacted  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  these  veterans  and  by  June,  1974,  we 
hope  to  have  established  contact  with  all  of 
the  known  Vietnam  Era  blinded  veterans.  The 
BVA  takes  considerable  satisfaction  from  the 
early  successes  achieved  in  this  activity  and 
looks  forward  to  continuing  and  fruitful  co- 
operation with  the  Veterans  Administration 
In  the  coming  years  In  pursuance  of  our  mu- 
tual objective.  Now,  I  would  like  to  descrtb* 
some  of  the  legislative  priorities  of  the  BVA. 
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DISABILITT  COMPENSATION 

The  loss  of  sight  Is  many  losses.  It  is  ex- 
pensive and  it  Is  a  financial  as  well  as  physi- 
cal handicap.  In  many  instances  many  of 
us,  both  old  and  newly  blinded  alike,  and 
for  many  reasons,  remain  the  victims  of  our 
handicaps  and  must  live  and  provide  for 
ourselves  and  our  families  on  the  fixed  in- 
come of  our  disability  compensation.  Be- 
cause of  our  disabilities,  and  conditions 
stemming  from  them,  many  of  us  are  unem- 
ployed or  underemployed;  often  our  dis- 
abUitles  prevent  our  wives  from  obtaining 
employment  to  augment  the  famUy  income, 
the  method  used  by  more  and  more  families 
to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  living  which 
has  risen  steadily  over  the  years.  For  those 
of  us  who  must  make  it  on  the  fixed  income 
of  our  disability  compensation,  the  disparity 
between  our  compensation  and  rising  costs 
begins  after  the  enactment  of  a  compensa- 
tion increase  and  widens  steadily  until  it  is 
reduced  by  a  subsequent  Increase.  Except 
for  a  very  brief  period,  we  are  always  behind 
Grateful  as  blinded  veterans  have  been  for 
the  disability  compensation  Increases  pro- 
vided over  the  years  as  living  costs  have 
risen,  we  feel  there  now  Is  a  very  real  and 
urgent  need  for  prompt  legislative  action 
providing  for  additional,  larger  Increases 
since  the  cost  of  living  has  skyrocketed  fol- 
lowing enactment  of  the  current  disability 
compensation  rates  In  August.  1972.  Between 
that  latter  date,  when  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  was  125.7,  and  January,  1974,  the  Index 
had  risen  markedly  to  139.7,  an  Increase  of 
14  percentage  points  within  a  16/17-month 
period.  Unfortunately,  as  living  costs  stUl 
are  rising,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe,  nor 
Is  there  much  assurance,  that  the  sharp  in- 
crease In  the  Consumer  Price  Index  will  not 
continue  indefinitely. 

The  BVA,  of  course.  Is  very  pleased  that 
the  Chairman  of  this  Committee  and  Con- 
gressman Teague  have  respectively  intro- 
duced H.R.  11469,  which  would  provide  for  an 
increase  of  16%  In  disability  compensation, 
and  HJl.  12263,  providing  for  a  20%  Increase! 
We  agree  that  the  16%  Increase  compares 
very  favorably  with  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex statistics.  Accordingly,  we  support  the 
15%  Increase  as  provided  in  H.R.  11469,  as  a 
minimum  and  with  certain  modifications  as 
outlined  below. 

There  always  has  been  a  lag  between  the 
enactment  of  compensation  increases  for 
disabled  veterans  and  their  survivors  "nd 
the  continuing  rise  In  the  cost  of  living.  This 
has  been  particularly  significant  In  the 
months  since  the  Aug\ist,  1972  compensation 
increase.  Since  every  indication  U  that  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  will  continue  to  spiral 
upwards,  the  BVA  strongly  urges  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  legislation  promptly  which 
will  assure  that  the  compensation  payable 
to  veterans  for  service -connected  disabilities 
wUl  keep  pace  with  the  continuing  increases 
In  the  cost  of  living.  We  believe  this  requires 
the  adoption  of  an  automatic  cost-of-living 
system  similar  to  that  now  applicable  to 
Civil  Service  personnel,  retired  government 
employees  and  numerous  other  groups. 

We  note  that.  In  bis  March  4th  communi- 
cations to  the  Chairman  and  Representative 
Hammerschmldt,  President  Nixon  recom- 
mended a  12%  Increase  in  disability  com- 
pensation, effective  March  1,  1974.  The  Presi- 
dent also  recommended  that  future  in- 
creases in  disability  compensation  be  pro- 
vided by  automatic  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments. WhUe  we  believe  that  the  12 -^^  In- 
crease is  inadequate,  we  fully  support  both 
the  cost-of-living  adjustments,  as  already 
Indicated,  and  the  March  1st  effective  date 
recommended  by  the  President  to  avoid 
continuing  erosion  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  disabUlty  compensation  as  the  cost  of 
living  continues  to  rise.  If  the  Congress 
should  conclude  not  to  adopt  the  automatic 
cost-of -riving  adjustment  system  at  this 
time,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  of  the  strong 
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opinion  that  a  much  higher  Increase  in  dis- 
ability compensation — at  least  the  20%  pro- 
vided under  H.R.  12263 — would  be  Justified, 
as  long  as  it  Is  effective  March  1,  1974.  Only 
by  such  an  anticipatory  increase  can  dis- 
abled veterans  be  provided  with  a  measure 
of  protection  against  the  continuing  erosion 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  their  compen- 
sation. 

Before  proceeding,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  wish 
to  indicate  our  support  of  that  portion  of 
President  Nixon's  communication  which  rec- 
ommends a  16%  Increase  in  dependency  and 
compensation,  an  amount  Identical  to  that 
contained  in  S.  3072  which  has  been  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Hartke. 

SUBVIVOBSBIP   BXNErXTS 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  recent  years  the  con- 
tinuing number  one  legislative  priority  of 
the  BVA,  after  compensation  increases  to 
stay  abreast  of  the  cost  of  living,  has  been 
the  provision  of  adequate  survivorship 
benefits  tat  the  families  of  deceased  and 
totally  disabled  veterans.  The  BVA  feels  that 
a  major  need  of  a  veteran  suffering  from  a 
permanent  and  total  service-connected  dis- 
ability is  to  provide  financial  security  for 
his  survivors  despite  the  Inability  to  obtain 
adequate  insurance  and  adequate  employ- 
ment, the  nomuJ  means  of  creating  a  suit- 
able estate.  At  the  present  time,  when  a 
permanent  and  totally  disabled  veteran  In 
receipt  of  disability  compensation  dies  from 
causes  not  clearly  service-connected,  his 
survivors  are  not  eligible  for  Dependency 
and  Indemnity  Compensation,  the  system 
provided  when  families  are  deprived  of  sup- 
port by  the  service-connected  death  of  a 
veteran.  The  veteran's  survivors  are  left  to 
whatever  they  may  be  entitled  under  the 
pension  system.  We  In  the  BVA  Ijelleve  this 
to  be  wrong  and  unconscionable. 

A  veteran's  service-connected  disability 
may  make  blm  Ineligible  for  Insurance  or 
may  make  the  cost  prohibitive.  His  Inabil- 
ity to  engage  In  gainful  employment  limits 
the  amount  of  savings  he  can  accumulate 
and.  more  Importantly,  prevents  him  from 
building  up  Social  Security  benefits  avail- 
able to  the  rest  of  the  population.  Often, 
the  veteran's  disability  compensation  is  only 
barely  adequate  to  provide  current  living 
expenses,  especially  for  the  veterans  with 
dependent  children  as  well  as  a  wife.  Under 
the  circumstances,  we  think  It  Is  the  Ines- 
capable obligation  of  the  government  to  as- 
sist these  veterans  and  their  families  In 
solving  this  problem  occasioned  by  the  vet- 
erans' military  service. 

This  Committee  'will  be  Interested  to  know 
that  Canada  long  ago  saw  fit  to  provide  sur- 
vivorship protection  for  the  families  of  Its 
serloiisly  disabled  veterans  defined  as  those 
50%  or  more  disabled  without  any  means 
test  and  without  distinction  as  to  the  cause 
of  death.  Canada  also  grants  the  surviving 
'Widow  of  such  a  veteran  the  full  amount  of 
his  disabUlty  compensation  for  one  year 
after  his  death  as  a  means  of  assisting  her 
to  adjust  to  new  financial  circumstances. 
According  to  our  Information,  the  widow  of 
a  Canadian  veteran  who  is  rated  100%  dis- 
abled for  service-connected  blindness  re- 
ceives a  widow's  pension  of  at  least  $200  a 
month.  Also,  the  children's  aUowances  are 
doubled  to  the  widow  on  the  veteran's  death. 
Thus,  we  understand  that  the  widow  of  a 
Canadian  blinded  veteran  with  three  de- 
pendent chUdren  would  receive  at  least  $360 
a  month.  This  amount  Is  not  related  to  the 
cause  of  the  veteran's  death  nor  to  his 
widow's  financial  resources.  The  sole  cri- 
terion for  ellglbUlty  for  these  benefits  Is 
the  veteran's  permanent  and  total  service- 
connected  disability.  Surely,  the  United 
States  ought  to  be  able  to  provide  similar 
protection  for  the  famUies  of  its  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled  veterans.  Thus, 
the  members  of  the  Blinded  Veterans  Asso- 
ciation favor  legislation  which  would  pro- 
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vide  for  the  statutory  presumption  of  serv- 
ice-connected death  of  severely  and  totaUy 
disabled  service-connected  veterans.  Legis- 
lation proposed  In  Hit.  2477.  which  we  en- 
dorsed before  this  Committee  In  testimony 
in  the  spring  of  1973,  Is  designed  to  meet 
this  vital  need,  although  we  would  like  to 
suggest  some  modifications  to  this  Bill  which 
we   feel   are   essential   and   reasonable. 

We  believe  that  entitlement  to  DIC  for 
the  survivors  of  a  veteran  hairing  a  per- 
manent and  total  service-connected  dis- 
abUlty Is  Justified  on  the  basis  of  the 
profound  effect  the  veterans'  disabUlty  has 
on  his  capacity  to  provide  for  the  economic 
weU  being  of  his  famUy  after  the  veteran's 
death.  However,  we  cannot  beUeve  that  the 
disability  has  had  a  less  profound  effect  if 
the  veteran  dies  less  than  twenty  years  after 
the  orlgmal  disabUlty  was  incurred  I  Cer- 
tainly, the  needs  of  the  veteran's  famUy  are 
not  any  less  because  of  his  shorter  period 
of  disabUlty.  Therefore,  we  would  recom- 
mend that  HJt.  2477  be  modified  to  eliminate 
the  requirement  that  a  veteran  must  be 
permanently  and  totaUy  disabled  for  at  least 
twenty  years  in  order  that  bis  survivors  be 
eligible  for  DIC.  Similarly,  we  believe  that 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  3017,  which  wovUd  bar 
DIC  payment  when  the  death  of  a  service- 
connected  totally  disabled  veteran  was 
occasioned  by  accidental  causes  having  no 
relationship  to  the  service-connected  dis- 
abUlty is  discriminatory.  The  veteran  and 
bis  famUy  most  assuredly  are  stiU  subject  to 
the  same  problems  In  creating  an  adequate 
estate  whether  his  death  is  accidental  or  not. 
Accordingly,  we  urgently  request  that  any 
such  provision  Included  In  any  pending  leg- 
islation be  eliminated. 

An  alternative  In  providing  security  for 
the  survivors  of  permanent  and  totally  dis- 
abled service-connected  veterans  which  we 
would  recommend  would  be  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  92—425,  promiUgated 
in  1972.  This  Law  established  the  Survivor 
Benefit  Plan  which  provides  famUles  of  cer- 
tain deceased  retired  mUitary  personnel  an 
annuity  up  to  65%  of  their  retired  pay. 
WhUe  the  retired  serviceman  pays  a  portion 
of  the  cost  of  the  system  throug^h  deductions 
from  his  retired  pay,  the  Government  bears 
a  substantial  cost  of  the  benefits,  partic- 
ularly for  those  involving  lower  grade  en- 
listed personnel.  Tlie  BVA  enthusiasticaUy 
welcomed  the  enactment  of  the  Survivor 
Benefit  Plan  but  feels  that  this  legislation 
left  a  glaring  inequity  which  affects  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  our  members  as  well  as 
many  other  disabled  veterans.  I  refer  to  the 
fact  that  the  Plan  makes  no  provision  for 
the  survivors  of  disabled  enlisted  men  of 
World  War  n.  Tbe  reason  for  this  is  simple: 
enlisted  personnel  were  not  entitled  to 
disabUlty  retirement  untU  the  enactment  of 
the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1049. 

We  requested  In  our  AprU,  1973  testimony 
that  this  indefensible  deficiency  be  corrected 
and,  since  no  action  has  yet  been  taken,  we 
again  urge  correction  of  this  deficiency 
before  the  present  session  of  Congress 
adjotims.  Every  day  of  delay  Jeopardizes  the 
financial  well-being  of  families  of  these 
disabled  servicemen.  Our  remedial  proposal 
is  simple:  that  the  benefits  of  the  Survivor- 
ship Plan  be  extended  to  aU  servicemen  who 
are  not  now  eligible  because  they  are  not 
in  a  retired  status  and  who.  at  the  time 
of  their  separation  from  the  service,  were 
determined  by  the  Veterans  Administration 
to  have  a  severely  disabled  service-connected 
status.  They  would  be  expected  to  make  the 
same  contributions  that  are  chargeable 
under  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan. 

We  realize,  Mr.  Cliainnan,  that  there  can 
be  a  difference  of  (q>lnlon  as  to  whether 
such  a  program  should  be  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  which  now 
administers  the  existing  program,  or  by 
Veterans  Administration.  We  recognize  that 
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these  men  are.  In  fact,  disabled  veterans, 
not  retired  mUitary  personnel,  and  that  the 
legislation  we  are  prc^>oslng  would  not  con- 
fer retired  status  on  them.  But  the  Important 
thing  Is  not  to  let  such  differences  stand  In 
the  way  of  tbe  earliest  possible  corrective 
action.  We  say,  again,  each  day's  delay 
means  that  this  one  group  of  famUies  of 
disabled  servicemen  is  being  subjected  to 
major,  if  not  catastrophic,  financial  penal- 
ties as  a  result  of  a  technicality  In  the  law. 
We  cannot  believe  that  Congress  Intended 
such  an  unfair  blow  to  fall  on  the  survivors 
of  men  who  sacrificed  equaUy  for  their 
country  as  others  whose  families  are  now 
protected. 

We  stlU  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  legisla- 
tion that  would  make  Dependency  and  In- 
demnity C<Hnpensstlon  payable  to  the  sur- 
vivors of  deceased  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  veterans  has  much  merit  and  con- 
tinue to  regard  its  sdc^tion  as  a  BVA  prior- 
ity. The  Inaportant  thing,  of  course.  Is  to 
make  available  these  vitally  needed  benefits 
with  tbe  least  possible  delay. 

Am   AND   ATTENDANCE 

To  our  exceeding  regret,  legislation  Intro- 
duced in  previous  sessions  of  Congress  to 
provide  an  additional  aid  and  attendance 
allowance  to  certain  service-connected 
blinded  veterans  has  not  yet  been  acted 
upon  by  this  Committee.  Consequently,  we 
once  again  ask  your  urgent  consideration  of 
legislation  to  amend  paragraph  (r).  Section 
314,  Title  38  of  the  U.S.  Code  as  contained 
In  HJl.  6137  which  was  Introduced  upon  re- 
quest a  year  ago  by  Chairman  Dorn.  This 
BUl  would  provide  an  additional  monthly 
Aid  and  Attendance  AUowance  to  any  vet- 
eran whose  visual  acuity  Is  5/200  or  less 
and  who  is  otherwise  entitled  to  the  com- 
pensation authorized  under  Title  38,  Section 
314,  subsection  (1).  (m)  at  (n)  or  the  in- 
termediate rates  thereunder. 

The  BVA's  request  and  Justification  for 
this  additional  allowance  Is  based  on  several 
facts,  some  obvious  and  others  more  subtle. 
We  see  this  additional  aid  and  attendance 
allowance  as  a  means  of  becoming  more 
competitive  in  the  Job  market  and  in  a 
blinded  veteran's  opportunity  to  more  fully 
participate  in  tbe  world  of  work.  Such  an 
aUowance  could  help  blinded  veterans  m 
the  purchase  of  tran.qx>rtation  to  and  from 
work,  it  could  provide  funds  to  obtain  read- 
ing research  services  by  sighted  persons; 
I.e.,  It  could  assist  Immeasurably  in  a  bUnded 
veteran's  ability  to  hire  eyes  so  that  he  could 
meet  the  requirements  often  stipulated  as  a 
pre-requlsite  for  employment. 

It  is  a  weU  established  and  obvious  fact 
that,  due  to  his  disabUlty,  the  blinded  vet- 
eran is  immediately  cut  off  from  86%  of  the 
means  of  communication  which  sighted 
people  enjoy.  One  must  see  danger  in  order 
to  avoid  It;  the  first  indication  of  such 
danger  to  a  blind  person  is  too  late — when 
the  veteran  has  already  faUen  and  sustained 
bodUy  and  serious  Injury.  The  blind  person 
often  needs  assistance  in  finding  a  restaurant 
table,  in  reading  menus,  in  locating  street 
addresses  and  entrances  to  buUdlng^. 

For  all  these  stated  reasons,  both  obvious 
and  subtle,  and  for  many  others  the  BVA 
feels  that  the  additional  allowance  provided 
under  HJl.  6137  is  essential  In  order  that  the 
bUnded  veteran  would  be  compensated  for 
the  expense  he  Incurs  for  aid  and  attendance 
in  his  everyday  activities.  We  urge  Congress 
to  take  action  on  this  legislation  during  tbe 
present  session. 

INCREASE     AWARDS     FOR     DISABIMTIES     IN     COM- 
BINATION  WITH   BLINDNESS 

Another  inequity  which  the  BVA  feels 
Is  in  need  of  legislative  action  during  this 
session  of  Congress  also  would  Involve  an 
amendment  to  Section  314,  Title  38.  Resolu- 
tion No.  28,  adopted  at  our  1971  National 
Convention,  requests  the  Congress  to  amend 
Section  314  to  grant  compensation  under  sub- 
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section  (o)  for  loas  or  loa  ot  use  ^_ 
or  leg  when  u  occurs  In  combtnatl  n 
blindness.  As  In  the  prerlous  Instance 
legislation  was  Introduced  at  our  r 
Chairman  Dom  a  year  ago  In  HJl, 
has  not  been  acted  upon  by  this  Ct 

Our  request  for  this  legislation  Is  __ 
the  realization  that  the  loss  of  the 
sense  caused  by  an  artificial  hand  oi 
considerably  more  handicapping  wbe 
curs    In   combination   with    bllndnei 
such  lo68  deprives  the  blinded  Vetera    „ 
aentlal  contacts  with  the  envlronm(  it 
that  the  use  of  an  orthopedic  cane  t 
a  blinded  veteran  who  also  has  loi 
deprives  him  of  the  use  of  a  long  ' 
mobUlty  tool.  We  strongly  endorse  _ 
visions  of  HJl.  6136  and  respectful 
action  on  this  legislation  before 
gress  adjourns. 

The  BVA  Is  equally  concerned 
present  method  used   by  the  V- 

ministration  In  rating  impaired __ 

combination  with  bUndness.  It  woul 
to  be  obvious  that  the  sense  of 

comes  the  principal  avenue  of 

for  a  blind  person  and  that  Impaired 
In  combination  with  blindness  con., 
problems  Incident  to  the  pursuit  ol 
tlonal.    social    and    recreational    act  .j 
Therefore,  and  piursuant  to  Resolutl  n 
12  adopted  by  the  BVA  in  1971,  we 
fully  request  that  the  Congress  d 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  to 
proprlate  action  to  revise  the  current 
of  rating  impaired  hearing  in  comU. 
with  blindness  for  disability  purposes, 
CurrenUy,  except  for  a  few  statutov 
▼islons  dealing  with  loss  of  hearing  li 
blnatlon  with  loss  of  sight,  the 

ministration  Disability  Rating 

signs  percentages  of  dlsabUlty  for  ^ 
loss  occurlng  in  blinded  veterans  as  i 
bearing  losses  occured  in  individual 
normal  vision.  We  strongly  feel  U 
VA"8  current  rating  method  should  be  i 
In  order  to  eliminate  current  inequl 
the  disability  rating  structure  and  r 
the  Congress'  assistance  in  achlevln 
objective. 
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In  April.  1973.  the  BVA  testified  In 
of  BUls  which  would  extend  to  those 
veterans  who  served  on  or  after  I„_ 
1965.  particularly  those  serving  diuii 
Vietnam  Kru.  the  same  eligibility 
automobile  allowance  grant  as  is  p. 
available   to  disabled   veterans  who 
during  World  War  n  and  the  Kore 
met.   In  appearing   before  this  Con- 
again,  we  are  anxious  to  reiterate  ou 
port  of  such  legislation  as  embodied  1 
6934.  HJt  1633  and  H.R.  4491.  The 
fiUly  In  accord  with  the  Veterans  A^ 
tratlon's    recommendation    to    remove 
present  statutory  discrimination  agaliu 
erans  of  the  Vietnam  Era  which  requl 
the  prescribed  disability  for  this 
must  be  "a  direct  result  of  the 
of  military  duty." 

The  BVA  also  would  like  to  express  it 
tlcular  support  of  that  portion  of  S 
Introduced  by  Senator  Hartke.  which 
amend  Section  1902.  Title  38,  United 
Code,  to  increase  the  automobile  i 
grant  to  disabled  veterans  to  (3.300. 
support  the  efforts  of  the  Paralyzed 
of  America  in  seeking  an  Increase 
amount  of  this   allowance  in  view 
marked    increase    In    the    cost-of-l 
this  allowance  in  view  of  the  marked  . 
In  the  cost  of  living  subsequent  to  , 
ment  of  the  presently  authorized  $2,800 

XDCCATIONAI.  ASSISTANCE   FOB    VIETNAM 
VETKSANS 

The  BVA  Joins  with  other  veterans' 
nizations  In  supporting  all  of  the  ^... 
of  H.R.  12828,  the  "Veterans'  Educatloi 
Rehabilitation   Amendments  Act  of 
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which  would  Increase  the  amount  of  educa- 
tional assistance  to  Vietnam  Era  veterans  by 
19.6%.  We  commend  the  sponsors  of  this 
BUI  for  Initiating  prompt  action  tn  this  cur- 
rent session  of  Congress  to  Improve  educa- 
tional and  training  benefits  for  the  nation's 
veterans. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  American  Legion,  we 
believe  that  there  are  Justifiable  reasons  to 
take  a  hard  look  at  providing  a  separate  pay- 
ment, direct  to  the  Institution  of  the  veter- 
an's choice,  in  an  amount  calculated  to  cover 
the  cost  of  tuition,  fees,  books  and  other 
customary  charges.  We  would  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Committee  to  seriously  consider 
this  proposal  In  order  that  our  veterans  may 
have  sulBcient  freedom  to  attend  the  educa- 
tional Institution  of  their  choice  and  that 
there  will  be  no  question  that  our  Vietnam 
Era  veterans  will  have  been  treated  as  fairly 
and  equitably  as  those  veterans  who  return- 
ed from  World  War  II. 

XNDOKSKMCNT  OF  OTHER  PENDING  LEGISLATION 

Other  BlUs  pending  In  Congress  which  are 
of  concern  to  blinded  veterans  and  which  the 
BVA  endorses  Include  H.R.  100  and  S.  150. 
The  first  of  these  would  make  certain  that 
recipients  of  veterans'  pension  and  compen- 
sation will  not  have  the  amount  of  such 
pension  or  compensation  reduced  because  of 
Increases  In  monthly  social  secxxrlty  bene- 
fits. It  Is  our  position  that  veterans  should 
never  be  penalized  In  the  computation  of 
their  pension  or  compensation  as  a  result  of 
periodic  Increases  in  social  security  benefits. 
We  realize  that  the  present  situation  In 
which  this  Is  happening  is  extraordinary;  we 
are  sure  that  Congress  did  not  intend  for 
this  to  be  the  case  and  we  urge  that  the  es- 
sential action  to  remedy  this  conflict  be  ef- 
fected at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  S. 
160,  Introduced  by  Senator  Inouye,  provides 
that  the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs 
may  furnish  outpatient  dental  services  and 
treatment  for  a  non  service-connected  dls- 
abUlty to  any  war  veteran  who  has  perma- 
nent toUl  dUabUity  from  a  service-con- 
nected dlsabUtty. 

BVA  RXSOLTTTIONS  REQUESTINC  LEGISLATION 

At  their  1972  National  Convention,  the 
members  of  the  Blinded  Veterans  Associa- 
tion adopted  two  Resolutions  urging  legis- 
lation of  Interest  to  this  Committee  on  which 
no  action  has  been  taken  to  date.  Copies  of 
these  two  Resolutions  are  attached  to  this 
Statement  for  the  Committee  Members'  re- 
view and  consideration,  but  we  would  like  to 
describe  them  briefly. 

Chapter  21,  Title  38.  United  States  Code, 
provides  a  special  housing  grant,  presently 
in  the  amount  of  $17,500,  the  objective  of 
which  Is  to  aid  certain  totally  disabled  vet- 
erans In  the  purchase  of  construction  of  spe- 
cial, adaptive  housing  to  accommodate  pros- 
thetic devices  for  these  veterans.  Resolution 
No.  16/72  requested  that  the  BVA  secure  fed- 
eral legislation  which  would  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  this  law  to  Include  blinded  vet- 
erans without  their  having  to  suffer  any  ad- 
ditional dlsabUlty  beyond  total  service-con- 
nected blindness. 

Resolution  No.  5/72  recommended  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  agency  within  the  VA 
which  would  be  authorized  to  make  loans 
directly  to  the  blind  and  100%  disabled  vet- 
erans for  the  purchase  of  adequate  housing. 
The  Resolution  further  recommended  that 
the  loans  be  of  sufficient  amount  to  ade- 
quately purchase  a  home  at  current  market 
prices  and  an  Interest  rate  of  3  to  5%. 

Before  concluding,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  note  that  Resolutions  adopted  by  the 
BVA  at  our  Twenty-Eighth  National  Con- 
vention In  1973  are  primarily  administrative, 
as  opposed  to  legislative.  In  nature.  In  ac- 
cordance with  Resolution  No.  1/73,  we  have 
urged  the  Veterans  Administration  to  estab- 
lish a  fourth  Blind  RehabUltaUon  Center  at 
an  appropriate  location  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  United  States  where  blinded  veterans 
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wUl  receive  the  basic  rehabUitatlon  which  is 
avaUable  at  the  three  present  Centers  located 
at  West  Haven,  Connecticut.  Hlnes.  nilnoU 
and  Menlo  Park,  California,  respectively  As 
a  result  of  our  Field  Service  Program  activ- 
ity, the  BVA  ts  of  the  opinion  that  there  is 
evidence  of  an  increasing  need  for  additional 
accommodations,  In  a  fourth  location,  to  ex- 
tend the  benefits  of  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration's fine  rehabilitation  program  to  more 
Vietnam  Era  blinded  veterans. 

Resolution  No.  2/73,  urges  the  Veterans 
Administration  to  initiate  an  in-bouse  pro- 
gram of  training  and  employment  of  blinded 
veterans  In  the  Veterans  Administration 
telephone  information  service,  a  program 
already  proven  successfvU  In  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration and  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
Job  Information  Centers.  We  aie  pleased  that 
the  Veterans  Administration  Is  moving  ahead 
with  the  development  of  this  program  as  rec- 
ommended by  this  particular  Resolution. 

A  major  action  of  our  1973  National  Con- 
vention was  the  adoption  of  Resolution  No. 
6,  which  placed  the  BVA  on  record  as  op- 
posing the  granting  of  amnesty  to  anyone 
who  has  been  proven  a  deserter  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  SUtes  and  to 
those  now  seeking  amnesty  and  are  residing 
outside  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States 
In  order  to  avoid  serving  In  the  mUltary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  how  very 
appreciative  the  entire  membership  of  the 
Blinded  Veterans  Association  Is  for  the  dedi- 
cated service  and  highly  Important  contribu- 
tion the  members  of  the  House  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee  have  rendered  to  the 
American  veterans.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  tremendoxis  debt  we  owe  you  for  the 
sympathetic  role  this  Committee  has  played 
in  the  development  of  needed  veteran  legisla- 
tion. We  sincerely  hope  that  Congress  wUl  act 
favorably  on  the  legislation  we  have  recom- 
mended or  endorsed  In  this  Statement.  We 
believe  this  legislation  is  urgently  needed 
at  this  time. 

Again.  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude,  and 
the  thanks  of  the  entire  membership  of  the 
Blinded  Veterans  Association,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  you  today. 

Resolution  No  16/72 

Whereas,  the  federal  government  has  en- 
acted into  law  a  special  housing  grant  which 
Is  In  the  amount  of  $17,500  and  which  is 
designed  to  aid  certain  totally  disabled 
veterans  ta  the  purchase  or  construction  of 
special  bousing  designed  to  accommodate 
prosthetic  devices  for  these  veterans,  AND 

Whereas,  those  totally  disabled  veterans 
are  defined  as  paraplegics,  bilateral  amputees 
and  blinded  veterans  who  suffer  the  loss  or 
loss  of  use  of  one  lower  extremity,  AND 

Whereas,  all  other  totally  disabled  veterans 
have  been  excluded  from  the  provisions  of 
the  VS.  Code,  Title  38,  Chapter  21,  AND 

Whereas,  blinded  veterans  are  by  federal 
governmental  definition  legaUy,  totally  dis- 
abled veterans,  AND 

Whereas,  blinded  veterans  do  need  certain 
safe,  necessary  and  convenient  prosthetic  de- 
vices in  their  homes,  such  as  special  electric 
wall  outlets,  railings,  sliding  doors,  inter- 
com system,  special  toilet  faclUties,  special 
stairwell  construction  to' prevent  serious  dis- 
abling falls.  Braille  thermometers,  etc.  etc. 
NOW  LET  IT  HEREBY  BE 

Resolved,  that  the  Blinded  Veterans  As- 
sociation, in  Convention  in  HoUywood,  Cali- 
fornia, on  thU  22d  day  of  July.  1972.  secure 
federal  legislation  designed  to  include  blind- 
ed veterans  in  UJS.  Code,  Title  28,  Chapter  21, 
without  such  blluded  veterans  having  to  suf- 
fer any  additional  disability  beyond  total 
blindness  which  Is  service-connected. 

Resolution  No   6/72 
Whereas,  the  Veterans  Administration  wUl 
provide  a  special  constructed  house  free  of 
charge  to  the  paraplegic  veteran,  AND 
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Whereas,  the  Veterans  Administration  will 
guarantee  60%  of  a  home  mortgage  loan  or 
up  to  $12,500  for  all  veterans,  AND 

Whereas,  this  policy  has  proven  Inadequate 
to  substantlaUy  assist  the  blinded  veteran  in 
obtaining  adequate  housing,  AND 

Whereas,  adequate  bousing  for  all  citizens 
Is  recognized  key  goal  of  the  American  dream, 
AND 

Whereas,  adequate  housing  for  the  blinded 
veteran  Is  mauidatory  if  he  is  to  be  reha- 
bUitated  and  his  lUe  enhanced  to  the  point 
where  blindness  becomes  a  nuisance  instead 
of  a  handicap,  AND 

Whereas,  current  VA  policies  place  the 
blinded  veteran  in  the  same  position  as  all 
other  28  mlUion-plus  veterans  in  competing 
lor  adequate  housing,  AND 

Whereas,  this  practice  is  discriminatory  in 
Itself  {18  experience  has  shown  that  the  blind- 
ed veteran  is  not  in  a  position  to  compete  as 
an  equal  with  sighted  persons  on  the  open 
housing  market,  AND 

Whereas,  if  the  blinded  veteran  is  to  enjoy 
the  fuU  benefits  of  the  American  society,  the 
current  VA  housing  policy  must  be  amended 
in  a  manner  that  will  contribute  immeasur- 
ably to  assisting  the  blinded  veteran  In  ob- 
taining adequate  housing  as  smoothly  and 
without  vmdue  bureaucratic  administrative 
frustration,  THEREFORE  BE  IT 

Resolved,  that  the  Blinded  Veterans  As- 
sociation call  upon  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion to  establish  an  agency  within  the  VA 
and  authorize  It  to  make  loans  directly  to 
the  blind  and  100%  disabled  veterans  for  the 
purchase  of  adequate  housing.  This  agency 
should  be  provided  with  the  necessary  funds 
and  the  loans  should  be  a  long-term  low 
Interest,  non-profitable  type  with  the  In- 
terest based  at  a  level  that  will  adequately 
cover  the  coet  of  the  program.  This  agency 
should  also  provide  the  veteran  with  some 
type  of  low  cost  home  mortgage  Insurance 
either  directly  or  through  some  type  of  con- 
tracted services,  AND  BE  IT 

Further  resolved,  that  the  loan  be  of  a 
sufficient  amount  to  adequately  purchase  a 
home  at  current  market  prices  ($25,000  to 
$30,000  ceiUng)  and  an  Interest  rate  of  3  to 
5%.  (The  State  of  California  authorizes  cer- 
tain of  its  veterans  a  loan  of  up  to  $35,000; 
if  the  state  can  authcMlze  at  this  level,  the 
Federal  Oovemment  should  be  able  to  do 
better.) 


ECONOMIC  CONTROLS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

or   MICEUGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19,  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have 

noted  before,  the  present  economic  con- 
trols are  a  real  disaster  for  the  country. 
Since  the  time  they  were  imposed,  we 
have  reached  a  record  rate  of  inflation. 
We  have  seen  shortages  ox  paper,  meat, 
gas,  petrochemicals,  wood,  milk  and  even 
freight  cars.  Unemployment  is  on  the 
rise  as  more  and  more  companies  are 
shutting  down,  primarily  due  to  the  fact 
that  with  controls,  they  cannot  make  a 
profit. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  it  is  amazing  to 
me  that  there  are  still  some  who  wish 
to  keep  the  controls  in  order  to  maintain 
the  present  level  of  the  economy.  I  should 
only  like  to  ask  those  people,  do  they 
really  want  to  stabilize  us  at  the  current 
levels  listed  above?  This  could  only 
guarantee  that  the  shortages  and  the 
rampant  inflation  would  continue.  Even 
the  AFLr-CIO  has  finally  come  to  that 
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conclusion  and  now  advocates  the  re- 
moval of  these  controls. 

Last  year,  when  the  matter  of  extend- 
ing the  economic  controls  came  up  on 
the  House  floor,  I  was  1  of  only  114 
Members  who  voted  against  the  exten- 
sion. The  reason  I  did  so  was  because 
I  felt  that  any  extension  would  lead  us  to 
economic  chaos.  The  result  of  the  exten- 
sion has  more  than  vindicated  that  posi- 
tion. And  I  am  sure  that  if  we  wish  to 
see  more  unemplosmaent,  more  Inflation, 
and  more  shortages,  all  we  will  have  to 
do  is  extend  the  economic  controls  for 
another  period  of  time.  As  George  San- 
tayana  so  wisely  pointed  out  a  long  time 
ago,  those  who  do  not  learn  from  his- 
tory are  doomed  to  repeat  it.  Are  we  go- 
ing to  benefit  from  the  history  of  the 
past  year,  or  are  we  to  ignore  it? 

As  the  Wall  Street  Journal  observed  in 
its  February  14,  1974,  editorial: 

We've  had  our  flirtation  with  controls.  Now 
it's  time  to  consign  them  again  to  the  mu- 
seum from  whence  they  came  along  with 
all  the  other  machines  that  history  has 
proved  unworkable. 

I  am  inserting  the  Journal's  excellent 
editorial  into  the  Congressional  Record 
for  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  14,  1974] 
How  Aboxtt  a  Clean  Break? 

The  administration  does  not  want  Con- 
gress to  renew  the  wage-price  control  author- 
ity of  the  Economic  StabUlzatlon  Act,  which 
expires  April  30.  It  has  learned  that  price  and 
wage  controls  are  futUe,  treacherous  and 
dangerous.  That's  the  good  news. 

The  bad  news  Is  that  the  administration 
plans  to  keep  a  lid  on  petroleum  prices 
through  the  Federal  Energy  Office,  to  control 
the  cost  of  medical  care — apparently  In  an- 
ticipation of  the  Inflationary  effect  of  its 
own  health  care  program — and  to  maintain 
some  kind  of  Jawboning  agency,  the  Cost  of 
Living  CouncU,  not  entirely  happy  with  the 
administration's  decision,  is  stiU  quietly 
pressing  for  continuing  power  to  enforce 
existing  wage  and  price  agreements,  thereby 
stretching  Into  a  club  what  we  were  told 
would  merely  be  "monitoring  and  review" 
authority.  In  other  words,  we  are  learning 
once  again  how  reluctant  bureaucrats  are  to 
give  up  any  power  mechanism,  even  one  that 
they  have  concluded  is  futile,  treacherous 
and  dangerous. 

By  now  the  administration  and  almost 
everyone  else  who  understands  the  problem 
knows  that  price  controls  have  been  an  eco- 
nomic disaster.  They  have  distorted  market 
forces  in  a  fantastlcaUy  complex  economy, 
inhibited  expansion,  masked  overstimulation 
of  demand,  created  shortages,  worsened  in- 
flationary pressures  and  created  dissatisfac- 
tions over  wages  among  working  people.  But 
we  are  now  being  asked  to  accept  the  proposi- 
tion that  while  controls  have  been  a  disaster 
it  won't  brut  to  hang  onto  Just  a  few  con- 
trols affecting  those  industries  that  are  pollt- 
IcaUy  sensitive. 

This  is  nonsense.  Petroleum  is  a  polltlcaUy 
sensitive  Industry  because  it  has  developed 
serious  shortages  largely  because  of  controls. 
If  there  is  any  single  industry  that  should  be 
relieved  of  controls  it  is  petroleum — in  order 
that  it  might  again  respond  to  market  forces 
and  begin  to  develop  the  new  capacity  that 
will  be  needed  to  overcome  the  shortages. 

As  to  medical  care,  federal  Intervention 
here  helped  get  us  Into  the  controls  syn- 
drome in  the  first  place.  The  enormous  and 
sudden  demand  that  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
thrust  on  the  nation's  medical  care  faculties 
was  highly  inflationary  In  the  late  1960s.  And 
Inflated  medical  care  costs  were  a  major  com- 
ponent of  the  rise  in  the  Cost  of  Living  Index 
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that  Democrats  in  Congress  used  in  their 
arguments  which  won  passage  of  the  Eco- 
nomic StabUlzatlon  Act. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  Nixon  health 
bill.  If  It  passes  Congress,  would  generate 
further  health  care  Inflation.  But  that  is  an 
argument  against  massive  programs,  not  an 
argument  for  controls.  Much  of  what  needs 
to  be  done  to  Improve  access  to  adequate 
medical  care  In  this  country  can  be  done 
more  selectively  and  Judiciously  rather  than 
in  the  slam-bang  manner  that  characterized 
the  1960s.  It  need  not  be  inflationary,  or  at 
least  not  excessively  so,  if  it  is  soundly  based 
on  some  proper  means  for  obtaining  revenues 
and  allocating  scarce  resources  like  doctors' 
time. 

Beyond  that,  the  administration  wants — 
and  the  Cost  of  Living  CouncU  is  pressing  to 
expand — continuation  of  some  sort  of  Jaw- 
boning program.  This  will  perpetuate  the 
myth  that  businessmen  are  responsible  for 
inflation  and  that  there  have  to  be  govern- 
ment officials  around  to  talk  such  people  out 
of  their  nefarious  Ideas.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
other  way  around.  There  is  a  need  for  re- 
sponsible people  to  teU  the  Congress  and  gov- 
ernment when  they  are  being  unwise  In  the 
management  of  the  flscal  and  monetary  af- 
fairs that  are  the  fundamental  sources  of 
inflation. 

For  aU  those  reasons  it  is  time  to  make  a 
clean  break.  We've  had  ovu-  flirtation  with 
controls.  Now  it's  time  to  consign  them  again 
to  the  museum  from  whence  they  came  along 
with  all  the  other  machines  that  history  has 
proved  unworkable. 


AN  INVITATION  TO  ALEXANDER 
SOLZHENTTSYN 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19.  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts has  passed  a  resolution  extend- 
ing greetings  to  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn 
and  inviting  him  and  his  family  to  come 
and  live  in  the  United  States. 

This  is  a  commendable  gesture  on  the 
part  of  my  State.  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  is  an 
outstanding  author  who  has  contributed 
several  major  literary  works  in  the  past 
decade  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
Western  coimtries.  He  has  been  honored 
with  the  Nobel  prize,  as  well  as  the  less 
tangible,  but  eaually  important,  admira- 
tion of  his  readers.  His  sharp  criticism 
of  the  violations  of  basic  human  rights 
that  led  to  his  expulsion  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  revocation  of  his  citizen- 
ship have  won  him  an  honorable  place 
in  Western  history. 

I  would  like  to  insert  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues,  the  resolution  passed 
on  the  19th  of  February  by  the  State 
senate,  which  was  also  transmitted  to 
Mr.  Solzhenitsyn.  Even  though  the  famed 
author  has  decided  to  make  his  home  in 
Switzerland.  I  beUeve  my  colleagues  will 
be  interested  in  noting  the  action  our 
State  has  taken  welcoming  Mr.  Solzhenit- 
syn. 

The  text  follows: 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

(Rescriutions  extending  greetings  on  be- 
half of  the  Commonwealth  of  Maseaciiusetts 
to  Alexander  I.  Sohzbenltsyn,  his  wife  Na- 
talya  and  bis  cbUdren  and  inviting  him  and 
bis  family  to  make  their  new  home  In  the 
United  States  of  America.) 
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Whereas,  Alexander  I.  Solzhenltai 
outstanding  author  and  has  contrlb 
eral  major  literary  works  in  the  p 
for  which   he  has  been  honored 
Nobel  Prize  in  literature;  and 

Whereas,  He  has  been  a  persisttnt  and 
sharp  critic  of  policies  Implemented  by  the 
Soviet  Socialist  government  to  repre^  politi- 
cally dissident  views;  and 

Whereas,  He  has  been  In  the  pejt  a  vlC' 
tlm  of  such  repressive  policies,  havmg  been 
Imprisoned  during  the  political  dic^torsblp 
of  Joseph  Stalin;  and 

Whereas.  He  Is  now  again  a  vlctiniljof  such 
policies,  having  been  recently  strippjtl  of  his 
Soviet  citizenship,  unlawfully  deporutd  from 
his  country  and  sent  Into  permanent  exile; 
and 

Whereas,  The  United  States  of  Am#lca  has 
long  been  a  "Mother  of  Kxlles"  and  las  wel- 
comed all  those  "yearning  to  be  frejl'':  now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusett^l]  Senate 
hereby  extends  its  greetings,  on  behalr  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  w  Alex- 
ander I.  Solzhenltsyn  and  his  familyjand  in- 
vites them  to  make  a  new  home  In  thJunlted 
States  of  America,  where  they  maf  enjoy 
every  right  and  privilege  which  our  JConstl- 
tutlon  guarantees  to  the  people  Ipf  this 
country;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  jresolu- 
tlons  be  transmitted  forthwith  by  thJ6  Clerk 
of  the  Senate  to  the  Congress  of  tbejiUnlted 
SUtes  and  to  Alexander  I.  Solzhenlti^n  and 
his  feimlly. 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT  COLLE6e  OP 
THE  CATHOLIC  DIOCESE  OEj  BUF- 
FALO TO  HONOR  PETER  J.  RljraKA 

HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 


OF   KEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Tuesday.  March  19,  1974 


REPRESENTAH  [VES 


Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  itourse 
of  ova  lifetimes,  we  have  the  privilege  of 
knowing,  and  we  are  affected  by,  out- 
standing, fellow  human  beings. 

They  inspire  us.  They  help  shaj>e  the 
attitudes  and  lives  of  the  people  la  their 
communities  and  In  similar  pursuits. 
They  seemingly  have  unlimited  Qcipac- 
Itles  to  dedicate  their  energies  and  their 
talents  for  the  betterment  of  othfrs,  in 
the  immediate  and  greater  worjis  in 
which  they  labor.  [ 

This  Sunday,  In  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, the  people  of  western  New  York 
will  gather  to  pay  tribute  to  my  close, 
personal  friend,  and  a  truly  outstanding 
American,  who  embodies  all  of  t£^  at- 
tributes I  have  described. 


He  is  Peter  J.  Rybka,  labor  and  civic 
leader,  union  pioneer,  public  servant, 
sports  fan,  devoted  family  man,  father, 
and  grandfather.  He  will  be  the  recipient 
of  the  coveted  Bishop's  Plaque,  awsuded 
annually  by  the  Labor-Management  Col- 
lege of  the  Catholic  Diocese  of  Buffalo, 
an  honor  which  will  be  bestowed  by  the 
Most  Reverend  Edward  D.  Head,  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese,  and  the  Very  Reverend 
Monsignor  Stanley  A.  Kulplnski,  direc- 
tor of  the  college. 

Like  many  of  my  constituents  and  oth- 
ers in  our  community,  Peter  Rybka  has 
deep  and  close  cultural  ties  in  Poland, 
from  where  his  parents  emigrated. 

His  father  was  a  coal  miner  who  emi- 
grated to  America  with  his  wife,  Sophie, 
and  first  settled  in  the  coal  mining  town 
of  Dupont,  Pa.,  where  Peter,  the  oldest 
of  six  children,  was  bom. 

At  the  age  of  7,  Peter  and  his  parents 
moved  to  Buffalo.  A  year  later,  when  he 
was  only  8,  his  father  was  killed  in  an 
industrial  accident  and  his  mother  went 
to  work  to  support  her  family. 

Her  struggle  and  the  hardships  of  the 
other  members  of  Peter's  family  made 
indelible  impressions  upon  his  conscious- 
ness. These  struggles,  he  has  observed, 
have  helped  direct  the  course  of  his  ac- 
tive involvement  to  secure  opportunities 
for  the  less  fortunate. 

After  a  limited  formal  education  in 
parochial  elementary  and  public  schools, 
Peter  went  to  work  in  a  steel  mill  when 
he  was  15  to  help  support  his  mother  and 
his  brother,  three  sisters  having  fallen 
victim  to  a  scarlet  fever  epidemic  when 
he  was  but  10. 

In  1933,  he  began  organizing  workers 
in  Buffalo  feed  mills  and  other  industrial 
activities. 

By  hard  work  and  service  Peter  Rybka 
rose  from  union  steward,  to  full-time 
business  representative  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  Buffalo  area  APL-CIO,  a 
post  he  still  holds. 

He  won  election  as  vice  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Grain  Proc- 
essors. He  served  on  that  Council's  ex- 
ecutive board  and  later  was  elected  vice 
president  of  the  succeeding  international 
union,  the  American  Federation  of  Grain 
Millers,  APL. 

Since  1959,  Peter  Rybka  has  served  as 
the  full-time  vice  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Grain  Millers  Inter- 
national, responsible  for  12  States  in  the 
Eastern  area. 


While  pursuing  his  career  and  striv- 
ing for  the  betterment  of  his  fellow 
workers  and  their  families,  he  main- 
tained an  active  role  in  western  New 
York  political  affairs.  He  served  as 
elected  democratic  committeemen.  He 
won  the  Buffalo  Coimcil  at  large  seat 
in  1947  by  a  record  plurality  and  111,000 
votes  of  support. 

He  appointed  a  fellow  trade  imionist 
and  another  great  friend  of  mine,  Stan- 
ley M.  Makowski,  as  his  personal  secre- 
tary, a  move  that  contributed  to  Stan's 
own  distinguished  career  in  public  serv- 
ice and  his  present  seat  as  Buffalo's  out- 
standing mayor. 

Peter  Rybka  went  on  to  serve  as  the 
Majority  Leader  of  the  Buffalo  City 
Council.  And,  to  this  day,  he  is  a  vigor- 
ous and  wise  competitor  in  local.  State 
and  Federal  election  campaigns,  playing 
hard,  tough  and  clean  as  he  did  on  mu- 
nicipal and  semiprofessional  baseball 
teams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on  and  on 
about  Peter  Rybka's  service  on  a  wide 
variety  of  labor  committees,  his  20  years 
of  dedicated  service  to  the  Cheektowaga 
Zoning  Board  of  Appeals,  his  contribu- 
tions to  Polish-American  relations  and 
other  public  contributions. 

Perhaps,  most  of  all,  I  am  deeply 
grateful  for  his  consistent  help  and  coun- 
sel  as  a  knowledgeable  and  concerned 
member  of  the  Maritime  Trades  Union, 
Buffalo  Port  Council. 

Peter  Rybka's  assistance  to  help  secure 
grain  milling  and  storage  contracts  from 
the  Agriculture  Department,  his  leader- 
ship and  cooperative  efforts  to  extend 
the  shipping  season  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  Seaway,  his  unrelenting  and 
continuing  work  to  retain  and  expand 
the  Buffalo  Port's  traditional  role  as  the 
gateway,  shipping  point  for  grain  and 
other  commodities,  his  support  for  pen- 
sion protection  legislation,  for  emergency 
medical  care  of  seafarers  and  port  work- 
ers, his  untiring  work  to  secure  a  higher 
minimum  wage  and  other  efforts  In  be- 
half of  greater  wage  and  employment 
opportunities  for  the  people  of  our  com- 
munity have  been  invaluable  to  me,  per- 
sonally. 

I  am  proud  to  know  him.  I  am  proud 
to  call  him  my  friend. 

I  am  privileged  to  salute  him  before 
my  colleagues  and  the  people  of  America 
whom  he  serves. 


HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVES^Wednesday,  March  20, 1974 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noo 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Jkatch, 
DJ).,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

With  Thee  is  the  fountain  o/  li 
Thy  light  shall  we  see  light. — ] 
36:9. 

O  God  of  Grace  and  Lord  of  Glo 
art  with  us  all  our  days,  help  us  . 
ize  our  dependence  upon  Thee  a 
constant  need  of  Thy  guidance 
wisdom,  and  Thy  love.  May  we  alw 
aware  of  Thy  presence  and  col^.    .. 
know  that  with  Thee  we  are  rea<  7  for 
every  responsibility  and  equal  to  fvery 
experience. 
Let  Thy  spirit  work  mightily  thrJIugh- 


out  our  Nation  and  our  world  that  men 
and  women  everywhere  may  turn  to 
Thee  for  guidance,  for  wisdom,  and  for 
good  will.  Give  us  all  grace  to  listen  to 
Thee  tliat  we  may  not  be  friistrated  by 
fear  nor  wearied  by  worry,  but  in  Thy 
light  may  we  see  light  and  by  Thee  be 
given  courage  to  walk  In  right  ways — for 
Thy  sake  and  the  good  of  our  human 
family.  Amen.  , 


Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 

proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title: 

S.  2316.  An  act  relating  to  the  compensa- 
tion of  employees  of  Senate  committees. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
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ate  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  12253)  entiUed  "An 
act  to  amend  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  to  provide  that  funds  ap- 
propriated for  appUcable  programs  for 
fiscal  year  1974  shall  remain  available 
diuing  the  succeeding  fiscal  year  and 
that  such  funds  for  fiscal  year  1973  shall 
remain  available  during  fiscal  years  1974 
and  1975,"  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Williams, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Eagle- 
TOK,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr. 
DoMiNicK,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Schweiker, 
Mr.  Beall,  and  Mr.  Stafford  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  pari  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  and  joint  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

8.  1276.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joe  H. 
Morgan; 

SJ.  Res.  163.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  full  week 
In  the  month  of  March  of  each  year  as  "Na- 
tional Agriculture  Week"  and  the  Monday 
of  each  such  week  as  "National  Agriculture 
Day";  and 

8.J.  Res.  179.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  calendar  week  be- 
ginning April  21,  1974,  as  "National  Volun- 
teer Week." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  section  4355 
(a)  of  tiUe  10,  United  States  Code,  ap- 
pointed Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Huddlkston, 
Mr.  Goldwater.  and  Mr.  Stevens,  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  MUitary 
Academy. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  section  6968 
(a)  of  tiUe  10,  United  States  Code,  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
Pong,  and  Mr.  Mathias  to  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  section  9355 
(a)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Haskell,  Mr. 
DoMiNicK,  and  Mr.  Bellmon  to  the  Board 
of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy. 


MAJORITY  LEADER  THOMAS  P. 
O'NEILL,  JR.,  REPLIES  TO  PRESI- 
DENT'S ATTACK  ON  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  engaged  in  one  of  his  favorite  di- 
versions last  night,  sniping  at  Congress 
from  the  cover  of  a  friendly  audience. 

His  attack  on  Congress  was  another 
attempt  to  divert  the  public  from  his 
own  lack  of  leadership  in  the  energy 
crisis.  After  all.  the  only  energy  action 
program  we  have  is  the  result  of  a  law 
passed  by  Congress  last  year  over  the 
President's  objections.  And  the  reason 
that  we  have  no  new  law  is  that  the 
President  vetoed  it  just  a  few  days  ago. 
He  took  sides  with  the  oil  companies 
who  fought  the  oil  price  rollback. 

On  prices,  at  least,  the  President  is 
consistent.  He  also  called  for  deregula- 
tion of  natiu-al  gas — in  other  words,  un- 


controlled price  increases  for  gas  pro- 
ducers. The  President's  theory  apparent- 
ly, is  that  windfall  profits  for  one  seg- 
ment of  the  energy  industry  should  mean 
windfall  profits  for  all. 

That  may  be  his  idea  of  fairness.  Ours 
here  in  Congress  is  a  windfall  profits  tax 
to  prevent  the  big  companies  from  tak- 
ing unfair  advantage  of  the  people. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  gasoline 
shortage  has  doubled  prices  at  the 
pumps,  and  this  Nation  has  no  way  of 
requiring  that  those  extra  oil  company 
revenues  go  into  more  oil  and  gas  ex- 
ploration. 

President  Ifixon  did  make  one  thing 
clear  last  night:  his  priorities  and  those 
of  the  Congress  are  different.  He  is 
worried  about  the  big  energy  companies 
and  their  profits.  The  Congress  is  worried 
about  the  people  who  have  to  pay  for  it 
all. 


IN  REPLY  TO  PRESIDENT'S  ATTACK 
ON  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  with 
reluctance  because  I  have  hesitated  to 
speak  out  about  the  scandalous  affairs 
that  have  had  such  a  great  effect  on  our 
country.  But  I  can  no  longer  stand  by 
in  silence  while  this  Congress,  and  the 
men  and  women  of  this  Congress,  are  at- 
tacked repeatedly  and  unfairly  by  our 
Chief  Executive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  true  that  this 
Congress  has  been  dragging  its  feet.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  can  personally  testify  that 
Congress  is  going  about  its  business — 
that  the  Congressmen  are  hard  at  work 
on  the  many,  many  problems  that  con- 
front us  today. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  when  the  President  complains  about 
ineffectiveness,  he  is  only  voicing  what 
he  sees  aroimd  him — the  ineffectiveness 
of  his  own  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  what  has  happened 
to  the  administration  is  a  sad  thing,  but 
I  will  not  stand  by  and  let  the  President 
or  anyone  else  cast  the  blame  on  Con- 
gress. Congress  has  stepped  into  the  void 
left  by  a  weakened  administration,  and 
has  performed  admirably  in  filling  that 
void.  The  men  and  women  of  Congress, 
Republican  and  Etemocrat.  deserve 
praise  for  the  extra  effort  they  are  put- 
ting forth,  not  criticism  such  as  one 
might  expect  from  a  child. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  is  getting  on 
with  the  Nation's  business.  It  is  time 
the  administration  does  the  same. 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  WYDLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
help  but  get  the  impression,  in  listenmg 
to  the  majority  leader's  speech  and 
the  speech  of  the  last  gentleman,  as  well, 
that  they  both  protesteth  too  much. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  con- 


gressional record  on  helping  our  Nation 
meet  the  energy  crisis  is  a  very  sorry 
and  sad  one.  Tlie  fact  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent asked  the  Congress  for  17  bills  to 
help  the  people  of  this  coimtry  to  meet 
the  energy  crisis.  The  Congress  has  re- 
sponded by  passing  one  bill  that  v.'?.s  a 
bill  mandatorily  allocating  fuel  oil  and 
gasoline.  That  bill  turned  out  to  be  such 
a  poor  piece  of  legislation  that  it  created 
more  problems  in  this  country  than  it 
solved. 

I  think  we  all  would  have  to  admit  that 
in  retrospect.  On  the  rest  of  the  legis- 
lation, there  has  been  discussion  but  no 
action. 

I  would  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
people  of  this  coimtr>'  know  that  no  mat- 
ter what  the  majority  leader  might  say 
about  this  situation,  the  fact  is  that  the 
people  of  the  country  are  not  being 
helped  at  all  when  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  does  nothing. 

It  is  just  not  enough  to  merely  criticize 
the  President  and  demogogue  his  pro- 
posals to  solve  the  energy  crisis  as  merely 
intended  to  make  the  oil  companies  rich. 
The  President's  proposal  for  a  windfall 
profits  tax  on  the  oil  industry  is  one  of 
the  proposals.  Congress  has  failed  to 
act  upon. 

If  the  Democratic  leadership  does  not 
like  the  President's  programs  it  is  their 
right  to  change  them. 

But  there  is  no  excuse — no  excuse  at 
all — for  a  pohcy  of  do-nothing. 


AMERICAN      PEOPLE      NOT      BEING 
FOOLED  ON  ENERGY  CRISIS 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  j-e- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wydler)  who 
just  preceded  me  in  the  well,  made  a 
few  interesting  observations,  but  I  be- 
Ueve  the  gentleman  had  his  facts  a  little 
bit  mixed  up. 

Sure,  the  President  has  asked  for  17 
bills,  not  to  help  the  American  people, 
but  to  help  the  big  oil  cmnpanies  who 
dumped  5  or  6  million  dollars  into 
CREEP  last  year,  the  Conunittee  To 
Re-Elect  the  President. 

The  American  people  are  not  being 
fooled.  Somebody  should  have  told  the 
President  last  night  that  that  television 
program  was  being  broadcast  outside  of 
Texas,  because  what  he  was  saying  was 
good  for  the  fatcats  in  the  oil  industry 
but  it  was  not  good  for  the  American 
people. 

If  you  think  you  can  go  home  this  fall 
and  convince  the  people  that  the  Presi- 
dent's spokesman,  Mr.  Simon,  who  is  on 
TV  day  in  and  day  out,  asking  for  price 
increases  and  advising  price  increases  in 
gasoline,  if  you  think  you  can  convince 
the  American  people  that  such  increases 
are  in  their  interest,  you  are  welcome  to 
try,  but  I  think  that  they  know  in  whose 
interest  it  is.  I  think  they  know  what  has 
happened  about  the  500-percent  increase 
in  the  cost  of  propane  gas.  I  think  they 
know  what  the  President  wants  when  he 
wants  all  regulations  taken  off  of  gas,  so 
that  their  fuel  bills  can  go  up  300  or 
400  percent.  They  are  not  as  gullible  as 
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some  of  the  Members  may  think  th(  i  are, 
and  the  majority  leader  was  right  o|i 
get  with  his  speech. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  makl  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  i|  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorfm  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  OTraaLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mfve  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  orderec 

The  call  was  taken  by  electroni  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  ^iled 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  98 1 
Alexander  Oray  Murphy. 

Andrews,  N.C.     Ouboer  Murphy.  J.Y. 

Blatnik  Oude  Patman 

Boggs  Hansen,  Wa.sh.    Peyser 

Brasco  Hubert  Powell,  01|o 

Burke.  Calif.       Hogan  Rallsback 

Burke.  Fla.  Hollfleld  Reld 

Carey.  N.V.  Huber  Reuss 

Chlsholm  Jarman  Rodlno 

Clark  Jones,  N.C.  Rooney,  N 

Clausen.  Kuykendall         Ryan 

Don  H.  Lehman  Stelger,  Ai§:. 

Conyers  Litton  Stokes 

Dlngell  Long,  Md.  Teague 

Donohue  MrClory  Wiggins 

Findley  McDade  Wilson, 

Fraser  McEwen  Charles.  I'ex. 

Frelinghuysen    Metcalfe  Yatron 

Gibbons  Mlnshall,  Ohio 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
SCIENCE  AND  ASTRONAUTICS  TO 
MEET  DURING  SESSION  OP  THE 
HOUSE   TODAY 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics be  permitted  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  House  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


innocent  persons  killed  or  Injured  or 
whose  property  was  damaged  in  the 
course  of  the  occupation  of  Woimded 
Knee,  S.  Dak.,  and  for  other  purposes,  be 
rereferred  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKIER.  On  this  rollcall  378 
Members  have  recorded  their  pre^nce 
by  electronic  device,  a  quonmi. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  12253.  AMENDING  GENEltAL 
EDUCATION  PROVISIONS  ACT 

Mr.    PERKINS.    Mr.    Speaker.   I 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
Speaker's  table  the  bill,  H.R.  1225 
amend  the  General  Education  Prov: 
Act  to  provide  that  funds  approp: 
for  applicable  programs  for  fiscal 
1974  shall  remain  available  during 
succeeding    fiscal   year   and    that 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1973  shall  re: 
available  during  fiscal  years  1974 
1975,  with  the  House  amendment  to 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  insist 
the   House   amendment   to   the   Se: 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  conier- 
ence  requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectioi 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  ^n- 
tucky? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reser^ng 
the  right  to  object,  is  that  simply  aslfng 
for  a  conference? 

The  SPEIAKER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdfEiw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectioJto 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  K  n 
tucky?  TTie  Chair  hears  none,  and  p- 
points  the  following  conferees:  Mes  rs. 
Perkiks,  Brademas,  O'Hara,  Quie,  ^d 
Dellenback. 


PERSONAL  PRIVACY  RECEIVES  A 
BADLY  NEEDED  BOOST 

(Mr.   GOLDWATER   asked   and   was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Ls 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  take  note  of 
the  recommendations  of  Vice  President 
Ford,  and  the  official  aflBrmative  agree- 
ment by  President  Nixon  to  rescind  Ex- 
ecutive  Orders   Nos.    11697    and    11709. 
These  orders  opened  the  individual  Fed- 
eral income  tax  returns  of  up  to  3  mil- 
lion American  farmers  to  analysis  and 
use  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  rescission  clearly  is  a  step  in 
the  direction  of  restoration  of  the  per- 
sonal privacy  of  Americans.  Whatever 
the  statistical  data  that  could  have  been 
gained  from  access  to  such  records,  is  not 
worth  the  corresponding  sacrifice  in  per- 
sonal privacy  it  occasioned. 

The  manner  in  which  the  rescission  of 
the  orders  was  accomplished  is  equally 
noteworthy.  Vice  President  Ford,  acting 
in  his  capacity  as  head  of  the  new  Com- 
mittee on  the  Right  of  Privacy,  has 
moved  in  a  manner  that  complements 
the  President's  announced  commitment 
to  a  restoration  of  personal  privacy.  The 
President's  expeditious  and  affirmative 
response  rounds  out  a  good  first  step 
down  the  road  of  restoration  of  personal 
privacy.  It  sets  a  healthy  example  for 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors  of 
American  life. 

Congress  has  been  concerned  with  this 
problem  of  personal  privacy  In  all  its  as- 
pects for  some  time.  This  action  by  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President  can 
serve  to  bolster  congressional  Interest 
and  action — for  after  all,  in  many  In- 
stances It  has  been  the  Congress  that 
established  the  laws  and  regulations  un- 
der which  personal  privacy  has  been  in- 
vaded and  personal  information  has  been 
misused.  Only  the  Congress  can  remedy 
the  problem.  At  the  very  least.  Congress 
should  make  it  declared  policy  that  only 
the  Congress  controls  the  collection  and 
use  of  such  personal  information.  It  Is  a 
serious  problem  that  cries  for  congres- 
sional action. 


PERMISSION  TO  RE-REFER  HR 
13100  TO  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  IN- 
TERIOR AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimouB  consent  that  the  bill  H.R. 
13100,  to  provide  for  the  compensation  of 


PAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1974 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  993  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  993 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of   the   Whole  House  on   the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
12435)    to  amend  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  to  increase  the  minimum  wage 
rates  under  that  Act,  to  expand  the  coverage 
of  that  Act,  and  for  other  purposes.   After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill   and  shall   continue  not  to  exceed  two 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber   of    the    Committee    on    Education    and 
Labor,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-minute  rule.  It  shall   be  In 
order  to  consider  the  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee    on    Education    and    Labor    now 
printed  In  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the  flve- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  con- 
sideration, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  to  the  House  with  si  ch  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  any 
Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  in  the 
House  on  any  amendments  adopted  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.   The   previous   question   shall   be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  on  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  Instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta)  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  must  be  commended  for  the 
long  period  of  time  devoted  to  hearings, 
debate,  and  hard  work  in  preparing  this 
legislation  for  submission  to  the  House. 
Congressman  Dent  and  the  members  of 
this  subcommittee,  assigned  by  Chairman 
Perkins  for  this  difficult  task,  must  re- 
ceive special  congratulations  for  the  suc- 
cessful and  complicated  decisions  and 
reports  they  are  submitting  to  the 
House  today  on  legislation  to  raise  the 
minimum  wage. 

It  was  about  6  years  ago  that  the  Con- 
gress last  enacted  legislation  to  Im- 
prove the  income  of  millions  of  low-wage 
earners  throughout  the  Nation.  Three 
years  ago,  in  1971,  efforts  were  made  by 
the  House  Labor  Committee  to  increase 
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the  minimum  wage  of  certain  segments 
of  our  low-paid  workers,  and  that  bOl 
passed  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee by  a  vote  of  26  to  7.  But  it  failed  to 
be  acted  upon  by  the  House-Senate  con- 
ference committee. 

Last  summer,  a  long-delayed  minimiun 
wage  bill  was  enacted  by  t'.e  House.  But 
it  was  vetoed  by  the  President,  which  veto 
was  sustained  in  September  of  last  year. 
At  the  time  of  that  veto,  millions  of 
underpaid  wage  earners  over  the  Nation 
were  struggling  to  keep  their  families 
supplied  with  the  necessities  of  life,  after 
enduring  the  biu-den  of  unreasonable 
costs  of  living  over  the  previous  4  years 
since  the  last  minimum  wage  bill  was 
enacted. 

Since  the  President  vetoed  the  mini- 
mum wage  bill  last  spring,  it  is  estimated 
that  food  costs,  rents,  interest  rates, 
educational  expenses,  fuel,  and  all  the 
necessities  of  life  have  skyrocketed  ap- 
proximately 10  percent. 

One  has  only  to  visit  families  in  urban 
areas,  and  in  many  sections  of  our  rural 
communities  where  large  segments  of 
rural  workers  are  employed  on  an  hourly 
basis,  to  observe  the  deplorable  condi- 
tions that  infiation  and  the  high  cost  of 
living  have  inflicted  upon  American  fam- 
ilies in  the  wage-earning  category. 

Congressman  Dent's  Education  and 
Labor  Subcommittee  has  taken  the  testi- 
mony of  many  witnesses  during  the 
months  of  hearings  on  this  legislation, 
including  Secretary  of  Labor  Brennan 
and  other  Government  officials.  Con- 
gressmen. Senators,  management  and  in- 
dustrial executives,  labor  union  leaders 
and  members,  and  so  forth. 

The  value  of  the  dollar  has  eroded  to 
such  a  low  level  that  the  cost  of  some 
necessities  has  almost  doubled  since  the 
last  mlnimimi  wage  increase. 

The  proposed  minimum  wage  rate  for 
nonagricultural  employees  covered  under 
the  minimum  wage  provisions  of  the  act 
by  the  1966  and  1974  amendments  will  be 
$1.90  an  hour  beginning  the  first  day  of 
the  second  full  month  after  the  date  of 
enactment;  $2  an  hour  beginning  Janu- 
ary 1.  1975:  12.20  an  hour  beginning 
January  1.  1976;  and  $2.30  an  hour  be- 
ginning January  1,  1977. 

For  agricultural  employees  covered 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  min- 
imum wage  will  be  $1.60  an  hour  begin- 
ning the  first  day  of  the  second  month 
after  the  date  of  enactment;  $1.80  an 
hour  beginning  January  1,  1975;  $2  an 
hour  beginning  January  1,  1976;  $2.20  an 
hour  beginning  January  1,  1977;  and 
$2.30  an  hour  beginning  January  1,  1978. 
In  presenting  the  legislation  before  the 
Rules  Committee,  Congressman  Dent  and 
members  of  his  subcommittee  went  into 
detail  concerning  the  application  of  this 
bills  provisions  pertaining  to  Federal, 
State,  and  local  employees,  domestic 
service  employees,  retail  and  service  es- 
tablishment employees,  and  other  seg- 
ments of  our  economy. 

The  leaders  of  our  Government,  busi- 
ness, and  industry,  and  the  American 
public  fully  realize  that  we  are  In  a 
serious   economic   situation    caused    by 


Inflation  and  the  high  cost  of  living, 
and  if  the  buying  power  of  this  Nation 
is  not  expanded,  we  will  be  in  a  depres- 
sion almost  as  serious  as  the  early 
thirties,  when  approximately  14  milUon 
American  workers  were  imemployed  or 
working  part  time.  To  you  older  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  do  not  need  to  give 
the  details  of  those  dreadful  depres- 
sion days  when  idle  workers  were  crav- 
ing food  and  enduring  deplorable  hving 
conditions,  losing  their  bank  deposits 
and  seeing  foreclosure  of  their  homes 
and  farms — conditions  almost  directly 
brought  about  by  the  high  interest  in- 
flation days  of  the  twenties,  when 
Andrew  Mellon,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  had  complete  charge  of  our 
economy  imder  three  Presidents.  That 
tragic  depression,  which  continued  for 
almost  6  or  7  years,  was  brought  about 
by  high  interest  rates  and  lack  of  buy- 
ing power  of  millions  of  unemployed 
American  workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  993 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  2  hours 
of  general  debate  on  H.R.  12435,  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1974. 

House  Resolutiton  993  provides  that 
it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  now  printed  in  the 
bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  other 
Members  in  the  Chamber,  I  oijoyed  lis- 
tening, as  always,  to  my  very  favorite 
chairman,  even  though  sometimes  his 
facts  do  not  agree  with  history. 

I  can  recall  something  about  those 
days  he  spoke  of  and  how  many  peo- 
ple were  imemployed,  especially  during 
the  period  of  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion. I  think  history  will  show  how  we  got 
out  of  that  unemployment  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  that  the 
rule  makes  in  order  is  a  compromise.  I 
believe  it  is  acceptable  to  most  of  the 
people  who  are  interested  in  minimum 
wage.  I  might  hasten  to  point  out  that 
today  we  have  more  people  employed  in 
the  United  States  than  at  any  other  time 
in  our  history.  We  have  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  5.2  percent,  which  is  too 
high  but  still  nothing  like  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  diu-ing  the  era  that  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  spoke  about. 

I  might  also  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
smokestacks  especially  in  Gary,  Ind.,  do 
not  employ  people  at  the  minimimi  wage, 
which  is  what  is  covered  under  this  bill. 
Those  people  are  employed  at  wages 
much  greater  than  the  minimum  wage: 
and  we  are  thankful  for  that. 

Everybody  knows  the  minimum  wage 
does  not  apply  to  too  many  people.  I 
might  say  this  bill  we  have  up  for  con- 
sideration today  has  not  corrected  one  of 
the  defects  that  was  in  the  other  bill.  It 
has  gone  a  little  way  toward  it,  but  it 
has  not  corrected  the  defect,  and  I  think 
the  House  should  correct  that  defect. 
Since  this  is  an  open  rule,  I  hope  the 
House  will  correct  the  defect. 

I  have  reference  to  the  discrimination 
that  Is  permitted  under  this  legislation. 


If  It  passes  and  Is  signed  Into  law,  be- 
tween the  student  going  to  school  and 
the  individual  who  cannot  go  to  school 
for  reasons  of  his  own  or  for  family  rea- 
sons, such  as  the  fact  that  he  does  not 
have  the  wherewithal  to  go  to  school.  I 
am  concerned  about  these  young  people 
because  a  lot  of  them  not  having  any- 
thing to  do  and  not  being  able  to  get  a 
job  at  a  higher  wage  rate  will  be  dis- 
criminated against  by  the  student  who 
will  be  able  to  work  for  20  hours  at  less 
than  the  minimum  wage  in  any  1  week. 
This  person  cannot  go  to  school,  and  I 
just  noticed  the  other  day  that  of  our 
high  school  graduates  now  there  are 
some  50  percent  who  are  not  going  on 
to  college. 

However,  as  to  that  50  percent  who  go 
out  to  try  to  get  a  job,  if  this  legislation 
passes  in  Its  present  form,  they  will  have 
to  compete  for  these  lower  paid  jobs  with 
a  student  employed  at  a  lower  figxire.  You 
know  and  1  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  who  most 
employers  will  hire;  they  will  hire  the 
individual  whom  they  can  hire  at  lower 
cost,  and  they  are  discriminating  against 
this  individual  whom  we  least  want  to 
discriminate  against — these  people  who 
come  from  poor  families,  people  who  can- 
not get  a  job,  and  cannot  go  on  to  school. 
Because  of  that  a  lot  of  them  turn  to 
crime. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  my  good 
friend — and  he  is  my  good  friend — the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Dent)  who  has  worked  many,  many  hours 
on  this  legislation,  win  take  another  look 
at  this  provision  which  provides  for  this 
discrimination,  before  this  legislation  is 
passed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  this  rule.  It  is 
an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of  general 
debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  12435)  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  increase 
the  minimum  wage  rates  under  that  act, 
to  expand  the  coverage  of  that  act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  . 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMrrXEE    OF    THT     WBOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  12435.  with 
Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania     (Mr. 
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Dent>  will  be  recognized  for  1  holr,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesotf  (Mr. 
QuiE>  will  be  recogmized  for  1  h(  it. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  ger  leman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent). 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yi(  d  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consim)   . 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  third  tii  e  in  a 
couple  of  years,  we  are  back  <  n  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Represetsatives 
with  a  very  much-needed  draft  qf  legis- 
lation attempting  to  increase  th|  mini- 
mum wage  to  that  great  number  ol  work- 
ers who  are  the  lowest  paid  woiters  in 
America.  1 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  asked  thl  other 
day  what  would  have  happenedlif  the 
minimum  wage  worker  was  cov«ed  by 
the  cost-of-living  index  increase  awarded 
rather  regularly  every  year  by  thi  Chief 
Executive  to  the  civil  servants  If  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1967.  the  yeal  after 
the  last  minimum  wage  increase!  were 
passed,  civil  servants  received  a  41-per- 
cent increase,  and  this  would  havamade 
the  minimum  wage  at  that  time|$1.67. 
Coming  down  the  line,  1968,  an  ir§rease 
of  4.9  percent;  1969.  an  increaseiof  9.1 
percent;  another  1969  increase  of «  per- 
cent, making  15.1  percent  in  th£§  year 
alone. 

In  1971  there  was  a  5.96  percAt  in- 
crease; 1972,  5.5;  1973,  5.14;  an  J  1973, 
again,  in  October,  4.77.  U  the  minlnum- 
wage  worker  were  to  receive  thqsame 
percentage  of  increase  given  to  t*  civil 
servants  of  this  coimtry  of  ourS  that 
minimum-wage  worker  earning  $160  in 
1967  would  have  come  up  with  i  pay 
schedule  today  of  $2.49  an  hour.  We  are 
asking  initially  for  $2  even,  49  cenis  less 
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than  what  the  increases  have  been  on  a 
percentage  basis  for  the  much  higher 
paid  civil  servants. 

At  this  time  I  do  not  think  it  takes  an 
argument  or  any  kind  of  a  logical  discus- 
sion to  talk  about  an  increase  to  $2  for 
prior  1966  coverage,  or  $1.90  for  those 
that  were  covered  in  1966  and  by  this  bill, 
and  $1.60  for  the  farm  and  agricultural 
workers  of  this  Nation  of  ours.  We  do 
hope  to  accomplish  increases  from  $2  to 
$2.10  to  $2.30,  and  from  $1.90  in  three 
steps  to  $2.30.  and  from  $1.60  in  four 
steps  to  $2.30.  $2.30  being  the  eventual 
wage  across  the  board  of  all  minimum 
workers  in  the  United  States. 

When  that  day  comes,  then  the  prob- 
lems before  this  Congress  will  be  mostly 
in  deciding  only  what  the  cost-of-living 
index  requires  and  a  simple  amendment 
across  the  beard  will  take  care  of  the 
lowest  paid  workers  in  America. 

We  are  hopeful  that  this  House  today 
will  give  consideration  to  this  legislation 
on  the  basis  of  need,  on  the  basis  of  the 
demand  that  has  been  made  upon  these 
individuals  who  in  many  cases  have  fam- 
ilies to  take  care  of  and  who  have  to  meet 
the  demands  of  today's  inflationary 
prices  on  everything  that  they  buy,  and 
especially  the  foodstuffs  that  they  con- 
sume with  their  families.  It  is  long  over- 
due. 

I  believe  that  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress realizes  that  this  is  a  necessary 
step  to  be  taken  at  this  time.  We  have 
many  Members  who  would  like  to  add, 
I  believe,  to  the  remarks  that  are  being 
made  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  here  be- 
fore on  this  matter  and  there  is  little 
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more  I  can  say  in  support  of  minimum 
wage  legislation  than  I  have  already  said. 
If  there  is  one  essential  difference  be- 
tween this  bill  and  its  ill-fated  forerun- 
ners, it  is  that  this  legsilation  is  the  bene- 
ficiary of  imanimous  support  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  The 
committee  ordered  H.R.  12435  reported 
by  a  roll  call  vote  of  33  to  0. 

Surely  then,  you  will  say,  there  must  be 
substantive  differences  between  this  bill 
and  the  bills  which  were  either  precluded 
from  House-Senate  conference  commit- 
tee action  or  vetoed.  Indeed,  there  are 
differences  but  each  Member  will  have  to 
individually  weigh  the  substance  of  them. 
From  the  perspective  of  those  of  us 
who  have  steadfastly  advocated  all  of  the 
measures,  we  have  compromised  on  key 
issues  but  not  so  much  as  to  do  violence 
to  the  basic  and  essential  integrity  of  the 
legislation.  We  support  this  bill  with  en- 
thusiasm and  clear  conscience. 

Prom  the  perspective  of  those  who 
have  opposed  our  efforts  in  the  past,  the 
compromise  was  apparently  sufficient  to 
reverse  their  adamance.  They  too,  sup- 
port this  bill. 

Prom  the  perspectives  of  us  all,  we  are 
relieved  to  be  finally  free  of  the  heavy 
burden  of  this  legislation.  And  we  stand 
together  to  resist  all  advances  upon  it,  no 
matter  how  tempting  the  lure.  The  Con- 
gress has  written  this  bill,  literally  as 
well  as  flgurativelj'.  We  did  not  seek,  nor 
did  we  accept,  the  input  of  outside  inter- 
ested parties.  We  simply  resolved  to  do 
what  it  was  we  had  to  do,  and  the  prod- 
uct is  before  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  details  of  the  legis- 
lation follow: 


H.R.  1243S 
SUMMARY  OF  THE  FAIR  LABOR  SI    NOAROS  AMENDMENTS  OF  1974  (AS  REPORTED  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR,  MAR.  15,  1974) 


A.  Increase  in  the  minimum  wage  rate 


Category  of  coverage: 

Nonagrlcultural  employees  covered  under  the  mini 
the  effective  date  of  the  1966  amendments  (inci 

Nonagrtcultural  employees  covered  under  the  min 
1966  amendments  and  1974  amendments. 


Agricultural  employees  covered  under  the  minimw   wage  provisions  of  the  Fair  lalwr  Standards  Act 


Hourly 
rate    Effective  date 


urn  wage  provisions  of  the  Fair  Lalwr  Standards  Act  prior  to 
ing  Federal  employees  covered  by  the  1966  amendments.) 

urn  wage  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  by  the 


».  00  Ist  day  of  the  2d  full  month  after  the  date  of  enactment 

2. 10  Jan.  1,  197S. 

2. 30  Jan.  I,  1976. 

i-  ?9  I  St  day  of  the  2d  lull  month  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

2.00  Jan.  1,  1975. 

2.20  Jan.  1.1976. 

2.30  Jan.  1.1977. 

1. 60  Ist  day  of  the  2d  full  month  alter  the  date  of  enactment. 

l.SO  Jan.  1,  1975. 

2.00  Jan.  1,  1976. 

2.20  Jan.  1,1977. 

2.30  Jan.  I.  197S. 


B.    EXTEND    COVEKACE    OF    THE    ACT  I 

Minimum  wage  coverage  will  be  extipided 

to  the  following: 
Federal  employees. 
State  and  local  employees. 
Domestic  employees. 
Retail  and  service  employees. 
Conglomerate  employees  (in  agriculSire) , 
Telegraph  agency  employees.  ^ 

Motion  picture  theater  employees.   | 
Loggmg  employees.  | 

Shade  grown  tobacco  processing  emj^yees. 
Overtime  coverage  will  be  extended3»  the 

following :  3 

Federal  employees.  I 

State  and  local  employees.  I 

Domestic  service  employees.  f 

Retail  and  service  employees.  | 

Seasonal  Industry  and   agriculturagproc- 

essing  employees.  | 

Telegraph  agency  employees.  I 

Hotel,  motel,  and  restaurant  employees. 
Pood  service  employees.  f 

Bowling  establishment  employees.    * 


Nursing  home  employees. 

Transit  (local)  employees. 

Cotton  ginning  and  sugar  processing  em- 
ployees. 

Seafood  canning  and  processing  employees. 

Oil  pipeline  transportation  employees. 

Partsmen  and  mechanics  in  certain  vehicle 
sales  establishments. 

Brief  Section-Bt-Section  Analysis 
Section    1.11.    Short    T«te.— Provide    that 
the  act  may   be   cited   as  the   "Fair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1974." 

Secs.  a  and  3.  Nonagricultural  Employees. — 
Provides  a  minimum  wage  rate  for  nonagrl- 
cultural employees  covered  by  the  act  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  1966  amendments, 
and  Federal  employees  covered  by  the  1966 
amendments,  of  not  less  than  92  an  hour 
beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  full 
month  after  the  date  of  enactment,  not 
less  than  92.10  an  hour  beginning  January  1, 
1975,  and  not  less  than  92.30  an  hour  begin- 
ning January  1, 1976. 


Provides  a  minimum  wage  rate  for  non- 
agricultural  employees  covered  by  the  1968 
and  1974  amendments  to  the  act  of  not  less 
than  91.90  an  hour  beginning  on  the  first 
day  of  the  second  full  month  after  the  date 
of  enactment,  not  less  than  92  an  hour  begin- 
ning January  1,  1975,  not  less  than  92.20 
an  hour  beginning  January  1,  1976,  and  not 
less  than  92.30  an  hoiir  beginning  January  1, 
1977. 

Sec.  4.  Agricnltural  Employees. — Provides 
a  minimum  wage  rate  for  agricultural  (and 
domestic  service — see  sec.  7)  employees  cov- 
ered by  the  act  of  not  less  than  91.60  an  hour 
beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the  second 
full  month  after  the  date  of  enactment, 
not  less  than  91.80  an  hour  beginning  Jan- 
uary 1,  1976,  not  less  than  92  an  hour  begin- 
ning January  1,  1976,  not  less  than  92.20  an 
hour  beginning  January  1,  1977,  and  not 
less  than  92.30  an  hour  beginning  January  1, 
1978. 

Sec.  6.  Government,  Hotel,  Motel.  Restau- 
rant, and  Food  Service  Employees  in  Puerto 
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Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. — The  mlnlmvim 
wage  rate  for  hotel,  motel,  restaurant,  food 
service,  and  Government  of  the  TTnlted  States 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  employees  In  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  applicable  rate  In  the 
United  States. 

Other  Employees  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. — Provides  for  an  increase  of 
90.12  an  ho\ir  on  wage  orders  presently  un- 
der 91.40  an  hour,  and  90.15  an  hour  In  wage 
orders  91.40  or  more  an  hour,  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  the  second  full  month  after  the 
date  of  enactment.  Provides  additional  an- 
nual Increases  of  identical  amoiuits  untU 
the  wage  order  rates  are  in  conformance  with 
applicable  rates  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
case  of  an  agricultural  employee  whose 
hourly  wage  is  Increased  (above  that  re- 
quired by  wage  order)  by  a  subsidy  paid  by 
the  Oovemment  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  increases 
shall  be  applied  to  the  sum  of  (1)  the  wage 
rate  and  (2)  the  amount  of  the  subsidy. 

Provides  for  the  establishment  of  special 
industry  committees  to  recommend  mini- 
mum wage  rates  for  employees  newly  cov- 
ered by  the  1974  amendments  (Including  em- 
ployees of  the  Oovemment  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  its  political  subdivisions).  The  recom- 
mended rates  cannot  be  less  than  60  per 
centum  of  the  rates  applicable  to  U.S.  em- 
ployees covered  by  the  1966  and  1974  amend- 
ments, or  91  an  hour,  whichever  is  higher. 

With  respect  to  other  employees  covered 
under  wage  orders,  the  rates  cannot  be  less 
than  60  per  centum  of  the  otherwise  appli- 
cable rates  In  the  United  States,  or  91  an 
hour,  whichever  Is  higher.  Employees  of  the 
Government  of  Puerto  Rico  and  its  political 
subdivisions  are  subject  to  this  provision 
only  In  the  Initial  establishment  of  wage  or- 
der rates  pursuant  to  the  recommendations 
of  special  Industry  committees. 

Provides  fiirther  that,  special  Industry 
committees  recommend  the  mlnlmiim  wage 
rate  applicable  In  the  United  States  except 
where  pertinent  financial  information  dem- 
onstrates Inability  to  pay  such  rate.  Also, 
that  a  coiirt  of  appeals  may  upon  review  of 
a  wage  order  specify  the  minimum  wage  rate 
to  be  Included  in  the  wage  order. 

Sec.  6.  Federal  and  State  Employees. — 
Amends  definitions  of  the  act  to  permit  the 
extension  of  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
coverage  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  public 
employees.  Federal,  State,  and  local  public 
employees  engaged  In  fire  protection  or  law 
enforcement  activities,  however,  are  exempt 
from  the  overtime  provision. 

Sec.  7.  Domestic  Service  Workers. — States 
a  finding  of  Congress  that  domestic  service 
In  households  affects  commerce  and  that  the 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  protections  of 
the  act  should  apply  to  such  employees.  This 
section  prescribes  therefore,  the  minimum 
wage  (not  less  than  91.90  an  hour  beglnnmg 
on  the  first  day  of  the  second  full  month 
after  the  date  of  enactment,  not  less  than 
92.00  an  hour  beginning  January  1,  1975,  not 
less  than  92.20  an  hour  beginning  January  1, 
1976,  and  not  less  than  92.30  an  hour  begin- 
ning January  1,  1977)  and  overtime  (com- 
pensation for  hours  worked  in  excess  of  40 
per  week)  rates  applicable  to  such  employees. 
If  such  employee  resides  In  the  household 
of  the  employer,  minimum  wage  compensa- 
tion only  is  required.  The  provision  does  not 
apply  to  a  person  who,  on  an  Intermittent 
basis,  provides  baby  sitting  services,  or  who 
provides  companion  services.  Domestic  serv- 
ice employees  are  described  as  those  who  are 
engaged  in  domestic  service  employment 
more  than  8  hours  during  a  workweek. 

Sec.  8.  Retail  and  Service  Establishments. — 
Reduces  and  ultimately  repeals  the  "dollar 
volume"  test  for  coverage  of  retail  and  serv- 
ice establishments  of  a  "chain"  under  the 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  provisions  of 
the  act.  Effective  July  1,  1974,  th9  minimum 


wage  and  overtime  provisions  of  the  act  wUl 
apply  to  such  establishments  with  gross  an- 
nual sales  or  services  of  9226,000  or  more;  and 
effective  July  1,  1975,  gross  annual  sales  or 
services  of  9200,000.  Beginning  July  1,  1976, 
all  such  retail  and  service  establishments  will 
be  subject  to  the  minimum  wage  and  over- 
time provisions  of  the  act. 

Sec.  9.  Tobacco  Employees. — Retains  a  lim- 
ited overtime  exemption  for  employees  en- 
gaged In  activities  related  to  the  sale  of  to- 
bsM:co.  Overtime  compensation  mxist  be  paid 
for  employment  In  excess  of  10  hours  In  any 
workday  and  48  hours  In  any  workweek  for  a 
period  or  periods  not  to  exceed  14  workweeks 
In  the  aggregate  In  any  calendar  year.  With- 
out this  section,  the  limited  overtime  exemp- 
tion would  be  ultimately  repealed  by  section 
19. 

Also  repeals  the  present  mlnlmtim  wage 
exemption  for  employees  engaged  In  the  proc- 
essing of  shade-grown  tobacco. 

Sec.  10.  Telegraph  Agency  Employees. — 
Repeals  the  minimum  wage  exemption  for 
employees  of  small  telegraph  agencies,  and 
reduces  and  ultimately  repeals  the  overtime 
exemption  for  such  employees.  During  the 
first  year  after  the  effective  date  of  the  1974 
amendments,  overtime  compensation  must 
be  paid  to  such  employees  for  hours  worked 
m  excess  of  48  per  week;  during  the  second 
year,  for  hours  worked  In  excess  of  44  per 
week;  and  thereafter,  for  hours  worked  In 
excess  of  40  per  week. 

Sec.  11.  Seafood  Canning  and  Processing 
Employees. — Reduces  and  ultimately  repeals 
the  overtime  exemption  for  employees 
engaged  In  the  processing  and  canning  of 
seafood.  During  the  first  year  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  1974  amendments,  over- 
time compensation  must  be  paid  to  such 
employees  for  hours  worked  In  excess  of 
48  per  week:  during  the  second  year,  for 
hours  worked  In  excess  of  44  per  week;  and 
thereafter,  for  hours  worked  In  excess  of 
40  per  week. 

Sec.  12.  Nursing  Home  Employees. — 
Amends  the  overtime  exemption  for  nursing 
home  employees  to  provide  an  overtime 
exemption  for  employment  up  to  8  hours  In 
any  workday  and  up  to  80  hoxirs  In  any 
14-consecutlve-day  work  period.  This  cover- 
age Is  Identical  to  that  for  hospital  em- 
ployees. The  present  overtime  exemption  for 
nursing  home  employees  is  for  employment 
up  to  48  hours  m  any  workweek. 

Sec.  13.  Hotel,  Motel,  and  Restaurant  Em- 
ployees and  Tipped  Employees. — Reduces 
the  overtime  exemption  for  employees  (other 
than  maids  and  custodial  employees  In 
hotels  and  motels)  employed  In  hotels, 
motels,  and  restaurants.  During  the  first 
year  after  the  effective  date  of  the  1974 
amendments,  overtime  compensation  must 
be  paid  to  such  employees  for  hours  worked 
In  excess  of  48  per  week,  and  thereafter,  for 
hours  worked  In  excess  of  46  per  week. 

The  overtime  exemption  for  maids  and 
custodial  employees  in  hotels  and  motels  Is 
reduced  and  ultimately  repealed.  During  the 
first  year  after  the  effective  date  of  the  1974 
amendments,  such  employees  must  be  paid 
overtime  compensation  for  hours  worked  In 
excess  of  48  per  week;  during  the  second 
year,  four  hours  worked  in  excess  of  46  per 
week;  during  the  third  year,  for  hours  worked 
in  excess  of  44  per  week;  and  thereafter,  for 
hours  worked  In  excess  of  40  per  week. 

With  respect  to  tipped  employees,  the  tip 
credit  provision  of  the  act  Is  not  to  apply 
unless  the  employer  has  Informed  each  of 
bis  tipped  employees  of  the  tip  credit  pro- 
vision and  all  tips  received  by  a  tipped  em- 
ployee have  been  retained  by  the  tipped  em- 
ployee (either  Individually  or  through  a  pool- 
ing arrangement) . 

Sec.  14.  Salesmen,  Partsmen,  and  Me- 
chanics.— Provides  an  overtime  exemption 
for  any  salesmen  primarily  engaged  In  selling 


automobiles,  trailers,  trucks,  farm  imple- 
ments, boats,  or  aircraft  If  employed  by  a 
nonmanufacturlng  establishment  primarily 
engaged  In  the  business  of  selling  such  ve- 
hicles to  ultimate  purchasers.  Also  provides 
an  overtime  exemption  for  partsmen  and 
mechanics  of  automobile,  truck,  and  farm 
implement  dealerships. 

Sec.  15.  Food  Service  EstablUhment  Em- 
ployees.— Reduces  and  ultimately  repeals  the 
overtime  exemption  for  employees  of  food 
service  establishments.  During  the  first  year 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  1974  amend- 
ments, overtime  compensation  must  be  paid 
to  such  employees  for  hours  worked  In  excess 
of  48  per  week;  during  the  second  year,  for 
hours  worked  In  excess  of  44  per  week;  and, 
thereafter,  for  hours  worked  in  excess  of  40 
per  week. 

Sec.  16.  Bowling  Establishment  Em- 
ployees.— Reduces  and  ultimately  repeals  the 
overtime  exemption  for  employees  employed 
in  bowling  establishments.  Beginning  1  year 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  1974  amend- 
ments, such  employees  must  be  paid  over- 
time compensation  for  hours  worked  In  ex- 
cess of  44  per  week,  and  beginning  2  years 
after  the  effective  date,  for  hours  worked  in 
excess  of  40  per  week. 

Sec.  17.  Substitute  Parents  for  Institu- 
tionalized Children. — Provides  an  overtime 
exemption  for  couples  who  serve  as  house- 
parents  of  children  who  are  Institutionalized 
by  reason  of  being  orphaned  or  having  one 
deceased  parent.  Further  provides  that  such 
employed  couples  must  receive  cash  wages  of 
not  less  than  910,000  annually,  and  reside  on 
the  premises  of  the  institution  and  receive 
their  board  and  lodging  without  cost. 

Sec.  18.  Employees  of  Conglomerates. — Pre- 
cludes the  availability  of  the  minimum  wage 
exemption  presently  applicable  for  certain 
employees  employed  In  agriculture  to  a  con- 
trolling conglomerate  with  an  annual  gross 
volume  of  sales  made  or  business  done  In 
excess  of  910  million,  if  the  conglomerate 
materially  supports  the  employing  agricul- 
tural entity. 

Sec.  19.  Seasonal  Industry  Employees. — 
Existing  law  provides  an  overtime  exemp- 
tion for  employment  in  seasonal  Industries 
up  to  10  hours  In  any  workday  or  50  hours 
In  any  workweek  for  not  more  than  10  work- 
weeks during  the  calendar  year.  Existing  law 
also  provides  an  overtime  exemption  for  em- 
ployment In  agricultural  processing  up  to 
10  hours  In  any  workday  or  48  hours  In  any 
workweek  for  not  more  than  10  workweeks 
during  the  calendar  year.  In  the  case  of  an 
employer  who  does  not  qualify  for  the  over- 
time exemption  under  both  categories  the 
exemption  Is  extended  to  14  workweeks  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  for  the  category  under 
which  he  does  qualify. 

The  overtime  exemption  for  employment 
In  seasonal  industries  is  reduced  to  48  hours 
In  any  workweek  for  not  more  than  7  work- 
weeks beginning  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
1974  amendments,  not  more  than  5  work- 
weeks beginning  January  1,  1975,  and  not 
more  than  3  workweeks  beginning  January 
1,  1976.  The  overtime  exemption  for  employ- 
ment m  agricultural  processing  Is  reduced 
to  not  more  than  7  workweeks  beginning 
on  the  effective  date  of  the  1974  amendments, 
not  more  than  5  workweeks  beginning  Jan- 
uary 1,  1975,  and  not  more  than  3  workweeks 
beginning  January  1,  1976.  In  the  case  of 
an  employer  who  does  not  qualify  for  the 
overtime  exemption  under  both  categories, 
the  exemption  Is  reduced  from  14  work- 
weeks during  the  calendar  year  to  10  work- 
weeks during  1974,  to  7  workweeks  during 
1975,  and  to  5  workweeks  during  1976.  Effec- 
tive December  31,  1976,  the  overtime  exemp< 
tlons  are  repealed. 

Sec.  20.  Cotton  Ginning  and  Sugar  Process- 
ing Employees. — Repeals  the  cunmit  over- 
time exemption  and  provides  a  limited  over- 
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time  exemption  for  certain  empl|yees  en- 
gaged In  cotton  ginning  and  suga^  process- 
ing as  follows :  I 

-S 

Houn  ot  work  permitt«<0duijni  tteh 
such  workweek  withouf  ptynMot  o( 

overtime  compensetjon  .s 

I     1976  and 
AnnujI  workweeks  1974  1975  i   Uiereilter 
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6  weeks 72 

♦  weeks 64 

2  weeks &4 

2  weeks 48 

Balance  a(  year 48 


Sec.  21.  Transit  Employees. — Redices  and 
ultimately  repeals  the  overtime  eiAmption 
for  any  driver,  operator,  or  conductor  em- 
ployed by  an  employer  engaged  In  ^e  busi- 
ness of  operating  a  street,  suburban  ^r  Inter- 
urban  electric  railway,  or  local  twUey  or 
motor  bxis  carrier.  During  the  first  yjiar  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  1974  ame£lments, 
overtime  compensation  must  be  pal£to  such 
employees  for  hours  worked  in  excSs  of  48 
per  week:  during  the  second  year,  tike  hours 
worked  In  excess  of  44  per  week;  an  there- 
after, for  hours  worked  in  excess  of  40  per 
week.  In  determining  the  hours  of  imploy- 
ment  of  such  an  employee,  hours  emi^yed  In 
charter  activities  shall  not  be  Incgided   If 

(1)  the  employee's  employment  In  . 
tlvltles  was  pursuant  to  an  agree 
understanding  with  his  employer  a 
before  engaging   in  such   eraploymi 

(2)  If  employment  In  such  actlvltu 
part  of  such  employee's  regular  emp! 

Sec.  22.  Cotton  and  Sugar  Servi. 
ployeea. — Retains  a  limited  overtime 
tlon  for  certain  employees  engaged  1: 
ginning  and  sugar  processing  actlvltli 
time  compensation  must  be  paid  for 
ment  in  excess  of  10  hours  In  any 
and  48  hours  In  any  workweek  for 
or  periods  not  to  exceed  14  workwee_ 
aggregate  in  any  calendar  year.  Wlthi 
section,  the  limited  overtime  ext 
would  be  ultimately  repealed  by  secauu  xa. 
Sec.  23.  Motion  Picture  Theaters,  fogging 
Crews,  and  Oil  Pipeline  Transportatii^n  Em- 
ployees.— Repeals  the  minimum  wage  Exemp- 
tion for  employees  of  motion  picture  tleaters, 
and  logging  employees,  but  retains  tlS  over- 
time exemption  for  such  employe^ 
repeals  the  overtime  exemption"  f| 
ployees  of  oil  pipeline  transportatlof 
panics.  I 

Sec.  24.  Employment  of  StudentM—Pro- 
vldes  for  the  employment  of  full-time  stu- 
dents (regardless  of  age  but  In  coEAllance 
with  applicable  chUd  labor  laws)  ^  wage 
rates  less  than  those  prescribed  by^e  act 
In  retail  and  service  establishments, 
ture,  and  Institutions  of  higher  educi 
which  such  students  are  enrolled.  S 
may  be  employed  at  a  wage  rate  of  . 
than  85  per  centum  of  the  appUcabU 
mum  wage  rate  or  $1.60  an  hour  ($ 
hour  In  agriculture) ,  whichever  Is  the 
pursuant  to  special  certificates  Issued 
Secretary.  Such  special  certificates  sh 
vide  that  such  students  shall,  except 
vacation  periods,  be  employed  on  a  pai 
basis  (not  to  exceed  20  hours  in  any 
week).  In  the  case  of  an  employer  \ 
tends  to  employ  five  or  more  student: 
this  section,  the  Secretary  may  not 
special  certificate  unless  he  finds  t 
ployment  of  any  such  student  "will  Uw.  ^.v- 
ate  a  substantia]  probability  of  reduclig  the 
full-time  employment  opportunltlef""  of 
other  workers. 

In  the  case  of  an  employer  who  iatends 
to  employ  less  than  five  students  und^  this 
section,  the  Secretary  may  Issue  a  ijpeclal 
certificate  If  the  employer  certifies  fo  the 
Secretary  that  be  to  not  thereby  reducing 
the  full-time  employment  opportuni^es  of 
other  works.  The  certification  requlr^enta 
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are  not  applicable  to  the  employment  of  conference  report  would  have  been  en- 
fuU-tlme  students  by  the  educational  In-  opt*^  in  ejontprnhor  10-77  «^«U  ^  ^ 
Btltutlons  at  which  they  are  enrolled.  Sec-  ^2,7?,:^JiP}^"i!^^^  un?~^^fl^^^'^~ 
tions  16  (Prohibited  Acts)  and  16  (Pen*i-  "^®  Qule-Erlenbom  bill  would  have  been 
ties)  of  the  act  would  be  applicable  to  an  enacted  in  September  1973— when  Intro- 
employer  who  violated  the  requirements  of  duced — and  this  bill  would  have  been  en- 
this  section.  A  summary  of  the  special  cer-  acted  in  January  1974 — when  introduced 
tiflcates  Issued  under  this  provision  u  re-  The  fact  that  this  bill  will  be  enacted  this 
2n!.?l,^oJ^„'"tH"''f  *°  *^*  Secretary's  an-  month  or  next,  dees  not  affect  the  com- 
nuai  report  on  the  act.  Darisons  v-"*" 

Section  24  also  provides  that  t:ie  Secre- 

tary  may  waive  the  minimum  wa^e  and  I.  NONAGRICUITURAL  EVPIOYEES  COVERED  UNDER  THE 
overtime  provisions  of  the  act  with  respect  minimum  WAGE  provisions  OF  THE  FAIR  labor 
to  a  student  employed  by  his  elementary  or  STANDARDS  ACT  PRIOR  TO  THE  EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  THF 
secondary   school,   where   such   employment        1966  AMENDMENTS 

constitutes  an  Integral  part  of  the  regular 

education  program  provided  by   the  school  £«„,!„.  a.,,         p.„,.„„.  ~.  ' — 

and  is  m  accordance  with  applicable  child  IS,T»,)  '^'"'"r^port        t,iX% 

labor  laws. 

Sec.  25.  CMld  Labor. — The  employment  of  1973                            »  «>              „  «- 

children  under  age  12  In  agriculture  U  pro-  i:'74"I."""I              2.'20               2  10 

hlblted  unless  they  are  employed  on  a  farm     "^5 jl^o 

owned  or  c^erated  by  their  parents  or  guard-      *"* 2.30 

lans,  or  on  a  farm  exempt  from  the  mln-     ] 

Imiun  wage  provisions  of  the  act.  ChUdren  I.  NONAGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYEES  COVERED  UNDER  THE 

12  or  13  years  of  age  may  work  In  agriculture  minimum    WAGE    PROVISIONS    OF   THE   FAIR   LABOR 

only  with  the  written  consent  of  their  par-  STANDARDS  ACT  BY  THE  1966  AMENDMENTS  AND  1973(4) 

ents   or   guardians   or    If    their   parents   or  AMENDMENTS -EXCEPT      FOR      DOMESTIC     SERVICE 

guardians  are  employed  on  the  same  farm.  EMPLOYEES  IN  REVISED  DENT  BILL 
For  persons   14  years  of  age  or  older,  prior 

a^Sure""'  "'*'"''"'*  '°'  employment  in  CHeclivedat.      Conference               ^ 

agriculture,          ^        .  _  (by  year)                  report         ErleS)orn 

Any   person   who  violates  the  child  labor 

provisions  of  the  act  or  applicable   regula- 
tions, is  subject  to  civil  penalties.  The  Sec-      ,974 '1-55  *••* 

retary  Is  permitted  to  require  employers  to  Ws'.'..'.'.'.'.."              z.zo               220 

o>Jtaln  employee's  proof  of  age.  1976.."""" '....  2^30 

Sec.  26.  Suits  by  the  Secretary.— Authorizes      '"' 

the  Secretary  to  sue  for  back  wages  (which     " — 

he  can  do  now)   but  also  to  sue  for  an  equal  m.  AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYEES  (AND  DOMESTIC  SERVICE 

amount  of  liquidated  damages  without  re-  EMPLOYEES  IN  THE  REVISED  DENT  BILL)  COVERED  UNDER 

quiring  a  wrttten  request  from  the  employee.  the  MINIMUM  WAGE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  FAIR  UBOH 

The  Secretary  could  also  sue  even  though  the  STANDARDS  ACT         '^"""*'""*  "'  '"*■  ^'*"«  '^ooh 
suit  might  Involve  Issues  of  law  that  have 

not  been  finally  settled  by  the  courts.  In     "  ~ 

the  event  the  Secretary  brings  such  an  ac-  Mective  date         Confereitce               Ouie- 

tlon.  the  right  of  an  employee  provided  by     ^^  ^**'' "^'^         Erienborn 

section  16(b)   of  the  act  to  bring  an  action  " — 

on  behalf  of  himself,  or  to  become  party  to      1*73 ji.60  $1.60 

such  an  action -would  terminate,  unless  such      }2JJ 1-80  l.M 

action   Is  dismissed   without  prejudice,  on     {976 220  »>S 

motion  by  the  Secretary.  1977"';!]I'"I tao 

Sec  27.    Economic     Effects     Studies. — ^In     1"' '.'.'.'.'.'.'." 

addition  to  and  in  furtherance  of  the  re- 
quirements of  section  4(d)  of  the  act,  the     ' ~~ 

Secretary  Is  required  to  conduct  studies  on  We  have  also  modified  the  tfst  of  cnv. 

the  Justification  or  lack  thereof  for  each  of  eraep  f  Arrtnm^f Ip  corVM^To  l^^i        °  * 

the  exemptions  provided  by  sections  13(a)  "^^^  i?^^  domestic  service  employees  from 

and  13(b)  of  the  act.  Such  studies  shall  in-  t^e  social  security  tesU-$50  per  calendar 

elude  an  examination  of  the  extent  to  which  Quarter  from  a  single  employer — used  in 

employees  of  conglomerates  receive  the  sec-  earlier  legislation — including  the  vetoed 

tions  (13(a)   and   (b)   exemptions  and  the  conference  report — to  a  test  which  covers 

economic  effect  of  their  inclusion  in  such  any  such  employee  who  In  any  workweek 

brZe"n'!^,J^r*t^irf  °''  *'*^  '^•«?J  ''°"''*  *s  employed  in  domestic  service  for  more 

Age  in  Government  Employment. -Exten<is     Diore  households. 

the  provisions  of  the  Age  Discrimination  In  ^"^  legislation,  UlUlke  the  vetoed  bill, 

Employment  Act  to  an  employer  with  20  or  Provides  an  exemption  from  the  overtime 
more  employees.  Also  extends  the  provisions  provisions  for  public  employees  engaged 
of  the  act  to  sute  and  local  governments  In  flre  protection  or  law  enforcement  ac- 
and  their  related  agencies.  tivities  Including  security  personnel  in 

states  a  policy  of  nondiscrimination  on  ac-  correctional  institutions 
^nl°L'^tt!Xl" ci.^nll^TorrZ:L\'  T  We  havs  also  modified  the  student  em- 
^  enTo^%'S:t  poiic^  ^' ^"''" '^°™™*"'°"  ^'°y^^^'  provisions,  to  render  them 
SEC.  29.  Effective  Date  .-Provides  that  the  ^;;?„*';';t.^iV^  '°  employers  willing  to 
effective  date  of  the  1874  amendments  shall  ^J^FJ^^^  students  under  the  requirements 
be  the  first  day  of  the  second  full  month     Of  the  amendment. 

after  the  date  of  enactment  With  respect  to  the  student  employ- 

ment provisions,  I  would  point  out  that 
the  term  "employer"  Is  defined  in  the 
statute  and  was  not  chosen  without  be- 
ing mindful  of  legislative  intent.  It  does 
not  appear  in  the  revelant  provisions  of 
existing  law,  so  the  Secretary  cannot 
be  guided  by  past  practice. 

We  intend  by  the  use  of  the  term  "em- 
ployer." that  the  Secretary  look  to  the 
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With  respect  to  what  we  have  done  to 
the  wage  schedules,  greater  understand- 
ing will  probably  be  served  by  a  compari- 
son of  the  relevant  provisions  of  last 
year's  vetoed  conference  report,  the  sub- 
sequently Introduced  Quie-Erlenbom  bill 
(H.R.  10458) .  and  the  biU  before  us.  For 
this  purpose,  we  must  assume  that  the 
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highest  level  of  person  acting  directly  or 
indirectly  in  the  interest  of  an  employer 
in  relation  to  an  employee;  that  is,  the 
highest  structure  of  ownership  or  control. 
We  intend,  for  example,  that  a  control- 
ling conglomerate  or  a  chain  be  con- 
sidered the  employer  when  the  Secretary 
determines  whether  one  of  its  subsid- 
iaries or  establishments  Is  employing 
less  than  five — or  more  than  four — stu- 
dents pursuant  to  special  certificates.  See 
Phillips  V.  Walling,  324  U.S.  490  and 
Mitchell  V.  Bekins  Van  and  Storage  Com- 
pany, 352  U.S.  1027. 

Mr.  Chsurman,  I  would  now  like  to 
clarify  our  intent  with  respect  to  a  cou- 
ple of  the  provisions  to  the  extent  the 
bill  itself  is  unclear. 

For  instance,  the  bill  modifies  section 
3<m)  of  existing  law  by  requiring  em- 
ployer explanation  to  employees  of  the 
tip  credit  provisions,  and  by  requiring 
that  all  tips  received  be  paid  out  to  tipped 
employees.  We  intend  to  make  clear 
where  the  burden  of  proof  rests  in  legal 
proceedings.  Under  this  provision  the 
burden  is  clearly  on  the  employer  to  pro- 
vide to  a  court's  satisfaction  that  the 
amount  of  tip  credit  claimed  by  such  em- 
ployer was  actually  received  as  tips  by 
the  employee.  The  employer  must  meet 
this  burden  with  objective  data,  such  as 
tipping  practices  and  receipts  in  his  es- 
tablishment. 

With  respect  to  the  provisions  appli- 
cable to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, the  committee  is  aware  that  In- 
dustry committees  meet  throughout  a 
year  to  recommend  increases  in  relevant 
wage  orders,  and  further  recognizes  that 
such  committees  are  now  convened  and 
that  others  have  recently  discharged 
their  responsibilities.  Acknowledging  the 
inequity  involved  with  mandating  across- 
the-board  adjustments  in  wage  orders 
which  have  only  recently  been  increased 
upon  recommendation  of  appropriate  in- 
dustry wMnmittees,  the  committee  in- 
tends that  the  Secretary  consider  such 
Increases  In  applying  the  statutory  ad- 
justments: that  is,  that  increases  rec- 
ommended within  a  reasonable  time 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  statutory 
adjustments  be  compared  to  the  in- 
creases required  by  the  bill  so  that  only 
the  greater  of  the  two  shall  initially  ap- 
ply. For  purposes  of  administration,  the 
committee  intends  that  3  months  be 
deemed  a  reasonable  time. 

With  respect  to  the  test  of  coverage 
for  domestic  service  employees,  the  com- 
mittee intends  that  the  burden  be  placed 
on  the  employer  who  is  not  employing 
such  an  employee  at  the  minimum  wage 
rate  to  be  certain  the  employee  is  not 
covered;  that  Is,  that  the  employee  is  not 
employed  in  domestic  service  during  the 
workweek  for  more  than  8  hours  in  the 
aggregate  in  one  or  more  households.  The 
minimum  wage  liability  of  the  employer 
is  fixed  by  the  employee's  hours  of  work 
during  the  workweek.  Of  course,  the  pro- 
visions of  section  16  of  existing  law  apply 
fully  and  equally  to  this  coverage. 

Section  28  of  the  bill  extends  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Age  Discrimination  In  Em- 
ployment Act  to  public  employees.  The 
committee  is  aware  of  programs  sup- 
ported by  the  Administration  on  Aging, 
however,  designed  to  assist  in  the  em- 


ployment of  individuals  over  age  65.  We 
have  no  desire,  by  the  effect  of  this  pro- 
vision, to  impede  the  operation  of  such 
programs  and  do  not  expect  the  Secre- 
tary to  construe  this  amendment  to  that 
extent. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  extends  minimum 
wage  and  overtime  coverage  to  Federal 
employees,  as  well  as  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment employees.  With  respect  to  Fed- 
eral employees,  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  with  respon- 
sibility for  administering  the  provisions 
of  the  act  to  most  employees  of  the 
United  States.  The  Conrniission.  however, 
is  not  given  such  authority  over  em- 
ployees of  the  Library  of  Congress,  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  or  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion. Nor  do  we  intend  that  the  Commis- 
sion have  such  authority  over  employees 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  TVA. 
Administration  of  the  act  by  the  Com- 
mission with  relation  to  the  bulk  of  Fed- 
eral employees  is  logical  because  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code  contains  pro- 
visions establishing  their  pay  and  work- 
ing conditions.  In  most  cases  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  is  entrusted  with  ad- 
ministration of  these  statutes.  Thus,  ad- 
ministration of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  by  an  agency  other  than  the  Com- 
mission would  cause  serious  conflicts. 

Application  of  Civil  Service  Conrniis- 
sion administration  to  TVA,  however, 
could  not  be  justified  by  this  potential 
administrative  conflict.  Section  3  of  the 
TVA  Act  states: 

The  board  shall  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  Civil  Service  laws  applicable  to 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States, 
appoint  such  managers,  assistant  managers, 
ofiBcers,  employees,  attorneys,  and  agents  as 
are  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  its  busi- 
ness, fix  their  compensation,  define  their 
duties,  require  bonds  of  such  of  them  as  the 
board  may  designate,  and  provide  a  system 
of  organization  to  fix  responsibility  and  pro- 
mote efficiency.  Any  appointee  of  the  board 
may  be  removed  in  the  discretion  of  the 
board.  No  regtilar  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Corporation  shall  receive  a  salary  tn  excess 
of  that  received  by  the  members  of  the  board. 

This  provision  established  TVA's  in- 
dependence from  many  laws  for  which 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  admin- 
istrative authority.  In  recognition  of  the 
provisions  of  section  3  of  the  TVA  Act, 
Congress  has,  by  direct  reference  or  defi- 
nition, excluded  TVA  from  many  sections 
of  title  5,  and  from  subchapter  V  of 
chapter  55,  premiimi  pay.  As  a  result,  pay 
and  working  conditions  at  TVA  are  the 
subject  of  wide-ranging  collective  bar- 
gaining not  subject  to  the  limitations 
imposed  on  most  Federal  agencies  by  this 
and  other  parts  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  CX>de. 

We  intend  therefore  that  the  Secretary 
have  authority  over  the  administration 
of  the  act  regarding  TVA  employees.  The 
Senate  has  amended  its  bill  to  achieve 
this  effect. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  address  myself  to  a  section  of  the  com- 
mittee report  entitled,  "The  Youth  Em- 
ployment Project."  It  appears  beginning 
on  page  36  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  language  reflects 
the  committee's  resolution  of  the  diffi- 
cult and  divisive  subject  of  the  so-called 
youth    employment    provision.    As    all 


Members  know,  the  provision  would  have 
permitted  any  employer  to  employ  youth 
at  a  subminimum  wage  rate  irrespective 
of  their  status  as  full-time  workers  in 
the  labor  force. 

My  personal  views  on  this  provision 
have  been  so  often  expressed  they  do  not 
bear  repetition  My  views — and  those  of 
the  majority  of  the  committee,  and  ap- 
parently the  majority  of  the  Congress,  as 
reflected  by  the  defeat  of  the  youth  em- 
ployment amendment  in  both  Houses 
last  year — are  fairly  stated  by  the  dis- 
cussion imder  "youth  employment"  in 
House  Report  No.  93-232,  which  accom- 
panied H.R.  7935,  lac4-year's  minimum 
wage  legislation. 

House  Report  No.  93-913,  which  ac- 
companies the  bill  before  use,  takes  note 
of  this  history.  It  goes  on,  however,  to 
express  the  view  that  the  committee  does 
not  object  to  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  a  limited  pilot  project — 
the  youth  employment  project — in  which 
certain  employing  establishments  are 
permitted  to  pay  to  youth  workers  wages 
lower  than  the  otherwise  applicable  min- 
imum wsige  rate  in  order  to  determine 
the  actusd  effects  of  such  lower  wages  on 
the  employment  patterns  of  young  and 
adult  workers.  The  qualiflcations  under 
which  the  project  is  to  be  conducted  are 
several  and  are  to  be  strictly  applied  by 
the  Secretary. 

For  instance,  the  number  of  employing 
establishments  participating  in  the  proj- 
ect cannot  exceed  eight  at  any  given 
time.  These  words  were  chosen  with 
care  and  mean  exactly  what  they  say. 
They  do  not  mean  eight  employers  with 
project  workers  employed  in  several  of 
the  establishments  of  that  employer.  The 
test  is  on  the  establishment  unit — ^the 
employing  establishment. 

By  the  same  token,  the  individual 
employing  establishment  is  the  test 
when  the  Secretary  determines  the 
maximum  number  of  workers  which 
amy  employer  may  be  authorized  by  the 
Secretary  to  employ  xmder  the  project. 
The  maximum  cannot  exceed  5  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  workers  in  that 
particular  establishment,  or  100,  which- 
ever is  the  lesser. 

This  means  that,  at  the  very  most,  no 
more  thsm  800  workers  can  be  em- 
ployed under  the  project  at  any  given 
time. 

Another  qualification  Is  that  the  em- 
ployment involved  provide  a  respon- 
sible work  experience.  We  do  not  in- 
tend that  the  project  be  a  substitute 
for  cheap  labor.  It  is  intended  to  afford 
a  responsible  work  experience  to  youth 
who  otherwise  would  not  be  afforded 
the  experience  of  meaningful  employ- 
ment. Within  this  context,  I  do  not  con- 
sider pushing  hamburgers  across  a 
coLmter  a  responsible  work  experience. 
The  report  is  silent  on  the  duration 
of  any  such  emplojrment.  That  is  a  de- 
liberate omission  to  give  the  Secretary 
some  flexibility  in  adopting  the  project 
to  the  employments  involved.  But  I 
would  think  our  objective  is  clearly  to 
have  the  youth  employed  for  a  sufficient 
period  of  time  to  acquire  responsibility 
from  the  work  experience  suid  the  requi- 
site degree  of  skill  associated  with  the 
employment,    and    then    to    move    on 
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within  the  employing  establishme 
In   excess   of   the   applicable 
wage  rate. 
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We  also  intend  that  the  Secreta  ^ 
careful  note  of  the  additional  pre 
qualifications,  specifically  that  th 
ect  be  administered  consistent 
purposes  and  provisions  of  the  . 
workers  be  employed  under  the 
only   in  order   to  prevent   curt„ 
of  opportimlties   for   employmem 
that  such  employment  not  create 
stantial  probability  of  reducing  tl. 
time  employment  opportunities  foi 
workers.    There    are    other 
qualifications  as  well. 

Because  "the  youth  employment 
ecf  cannot  be  squarely  reconcile 
the  law  and  any  existing  regulati(  is 
sued  thereunder,  we  can  appreclat 
the  Secretary  will  went  to  folio 
prescriptions  set  forth  in  the  com: 
report  with   great  care   regardln 
called  youth  employnient.  We  h 
sentially  carved  this  "project  out 
own  intent  and  reflected  that  cl 
tent  in  the  report.  Any  deviation 
met  with  a  quick  congressional 
and  we  will  not  be  hesitant  to  re. 
authority  we  have  established  in 
port.  The  Secretary  is  required 
port  periodically  on  this  project,  :.. 
submission  of  his  final  report  in 
and  we  will  undoubtedly  follow 
tentively  by  both  the  reports  a 
oversight  responsibilities  via  the 
hearing  mechanism. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  probab 
labored  discussion  of  the  youth  ei 
ment  project,  but  the  notion  of  so 
youth  employment  has  become  ol 
volatility    it    has    quite    naturallj 
gendered  strong  and  outspoken  fe 
But  because  of  that  background. 
Important  that  the  Secretary  under 
In  unmistakeable  terms  that  the 
and  specifications  of  our  action 
to  be  altered  In  any  fashion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  having  said  all  _. 
1  will  close  with  the  wish  that  this 
lation  enjoy  the  strong  and 

support  it  deserves.  As  1  said 

Is  a  product  of  the  Congress  and  a  ^ 
example  of  the  kind  of  progressiv« 
meaningful  legislation  which  an 
whelming  majority  of  the  Congresj 
support  when  the  Congress  resists 
due  outside  interference  and  perfon 
legislative  function  with  the  publl 
terest  in  clear  focus.  In  that  cor 
would  like  to  pay  special  tribute 
two  strong  subcommittee  allies  on  „ 
mum  wage  legislation,  Phil  Bttrtov 
Bill  Clay,  to  our  patient  and 
tive    full    committee    chairman, 
Perkins,  and  to  two  honorable  and 
tinguished  adversaries  on  the  min 
side,  Al  Quie  and  John  Erlenborn 
all  came  together  this  year  In  a  spli 
understanding  and  good  faith  anc 
the  job  that  had  to  be  done.  We  are 
united  and  will  go  to  the  House- 
conference  on  this   legislation 
united.  I  hope  and  expect  that 
will  continue  well  into  the  futiu-e 
other  matters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  extraneous 
follows : 
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civil  aervtee  comparability  increases  applied 
to  minimum  wage  worker 

Minimum, 
wage 
Civil  service  percentage  Increase:       worker 

1967  (October),  4.5% $1.67 

1968  (July),  4.0% 1.75 

1969  (July),  0.1% 1.01 

1969  (December),  6.0% 2.02 

1971  (January),  6.9% 2.14 

1972  (January),  5.5% 2.26 

1073  (January),  5.14% 2.38 

1973  (October).  4.77% 2.49 

Percentage  increases  in  minimum  wage  rate 

(1)  1938  enactment  (Initial  $0.25;  Increase 
to  $0.40) ,  60  percent  Increase. 

(2)  1949  amendments  ($0.40  to  $0.75) ,  87.5 
percent  Increase. 

(3)  1955  amendments  ($0.75  to  $1.00),  33V^ 
percent  increase. 

(4)  1961  amendments  ($1.00  to  $1.25),  26 
percent  increase. 

(5)  1966  amendments  ($1.25  to  $1.60),  28 
percent  increase. 


aame  purchasing  power  as  the  $1.60  rate 
yielded  him  In  February  1,  1968. 

C.  Projections: 

The  minimum  wage  rates  of  $2.30  an  hour 
and  $2.19  an  hour  must  be  adjusted  for 
anticipated  price  increases  after  January 
1974  (the  latest  date  for  which  the  consumer 
price  index  is  available). 

1.  Assuming  $2.30  in  January  1974  and 
price  Increases  of  0.4%  per  year:  (The  cur- 
rent annual  rate  of  Inflation  for  the  past 
twelve  months). 

Then: 

January  1075  =  $2.52. 

January  1976  =  $2.76. 

January  1077=$3.01. 
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1974    AMENDMENTS 

Employees  covered  prior  to  effective  date  of 
1966  amendments 
$1.60  to  $2.00,  25  percent  increase. 
$2.00  to  $2.10,  6  percent  Increase. 
$2.10  to  $2.30,  0.5  percent  Increase. 
Employees  covered  by  1966  and  1974 
amendments 
$1.60  to  $1.90,  12.5  percent  Increase. 
$1.00  to  $2.00,  6.3  percent  increase. 
$2.00  to  $2.20,  10  percent  increase. 
$2.20  to  $2.30,  4.5  percent  increase. 

POVERTT  THRESHOLD  LEVEL  AND  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  RATE 
POVERTY  LEVEL  THRESHOLD  FAMILY-OF  4  (NET  INCOME) 


be- 
en ploy- 
aUed 
such 
en- 
fedings. 
it  is 
tand 
pi  TX)se 
ai  !  not 

offthat, 

igis- 

tive 

,  it 


Conti- 
Mntai 
United 
suits 


Hawaii 


Present  min- 
imum wage 
(fross 
Alaska  income) 


Non-farm 

Farm 


$4,300 
3.6S& 


{4,940 
4.200 


$5,380 
4,570 


$3,?00 
2,600 


ConU- 
nental 
United 
States       Hawaii 


Alaska 


Non-farm.. 
Farm 


$4,300 
3,655 


$4,940 
4,200 


$S,3W 
4,570 


Initial  min- 
imum wage 

increase 
(fross 

income) 

KOOO 

3.200 


Pact  Sheet — The  Minimum  Wage  and  In- 
flation, Updated  Febit;akt  26,  1074 

I.  key  ficubes 
CJ'J.  (1967=100) 

( ) -  97.2 

(Jan.) 98.  6 

(Jan.) 102.  0 

(Jan.) 139.  7 


1066 
1067 
1068 
1974 


Percent  increase:  January  1974 

1966-Jan.    1974 43.7% 

Jan.  1067-Jan.  1974 4i.  T:i 

Jan.   1068-Jan.  1974 37.0% 

n.  KKT  facts 
The  1066  Amendments  to  the  FLSA  pro- 
vided   for    a    $1.60    minimum    wage    to    be 
achieved  in  two  steps — $1.40  on  February  1, 
1967,  and  $1.60  on  February  1,  1968. 

A.  The  $1.60  rate  was  enacted  in  1966. 
Therefore,  a  rate  of  $2.30  was  required  In 
January  1974  to  compensate  for  changes  in 
the  CPI  since  1966. 

B.  The  SI. 60  rate  became  effective  on  Feb- 
ruary  1.  1968.  Even  if  the  minimum  wage  Is 
adjusted  only  for  changes  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing since  January  1968,  a  minimum  wage  of 
$2.19  was  required  in  January  1074  In  order 
t(x  the  minimum  wage  worker  to  have  the 


Fact  Sheet — Minimitm  Wage  and  the  Stand- 
ard OF  LrviNG,  FxBBUART  28,  1974 

The  erosion  of  the  standard  of  living  of  a 
full-time,  year-round,  minimum-wage  worker 
Is  shown  by  comparison  of  this  worker's  total 
yearly  earnings  to  the  official  poverty  level 
for  a  non-agricultural  family  of  four;  to  the 
lower  budget  level  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics;  and  by  noting  the  percentage  of 
his  total  earnings  that  must  be  spent  on 
food,  according  to  the  Economy  Food  Plan  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  1968.  the  total  earnings  of  a  full-time, 
minimum-wage  worker  were  $225  below  the 
poverty  level  for  a  non-agricultural  famUy 
of  four.  By  January  of  1974,  thU  workers 
total  earnings  were  $1,436  below  the  poverty 
level. 

In  the  spring  of  1969,  the  full-time,  year- 
roimd,  minimum-wage  worker's  earnings 
were  $3,216  below  the  lower  budget  level  of 
the  Biu'eau  of  Labor  Statistics.  In  January 
of  1974,  the  same  minimum-wage  worker  was 
$4,981  below  the  lower  level  budget. 

Additionally,  the  plight  of  the  minimum- 
wage  worker  is  shown  by  the  percentage  of 
that  worker's  earnings  that  must  be  used  to 
buy  food.  In  December  of  1968,  a  full-time, 
year-round,  minimum-wage  worker,  family 
of  four,  had  to  spend  $1,196  or  36  percent 
of  his  income  for  food.  By  January  1974,  the 
same  minimum-wage  worker  now  had  to 
spend  $1,742  for  food  or  52  percent  of  his 
total  earnings  for  food.  Further,  the  Economy 
Food  Plan,  from  which  these  food  costs  are 
taken,  la  designed  solely  for  temporary  or 
emergency  use  when  funds  are  low  accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

a.  Assuming  $2.19  In  January  1974  and 
price  Increases  of  9.4%  per  year: 

January  1975 =$2.40. 

January  1976 =$2.62. 

January    1977 =$2.87. 

m.    EBOSION    OF    the    $1.60    FEDERAL    MINIMI71C 
WAGE 

A.  Assuming  the  Congress  decided  In  1966 
that  $1.60  was  an  appropriate  minimum  wage 
considering  living  coets  at  that  time — then 
the  minimum  wage  was  worth  only  $1.13  in 
January  1974. 

B.  Assuming  that  February  1968,  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  $1.60  rate  is  a  more  conserva- 
tive base  from  which  to  measure  erosion,  then 
the  $1.60  rate  was  worth  $1.17  an  hour  in 
January  1974. 

IV.   BURDEN   OF  FIGHTING   INFLATION  UPON  THE 
WORKIMC  pooa 

If  workers  earning  the  statutory  minimum 
wage  had  received  a  6.6  percent  yearly  wage 
increase,  the  wage  standard  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cost-of-Llving  Council,  then  the  fed- 
eral minimum  wage  would  presently  be  $2.21 
«n  hour  (February  1974)  Increasing  to  $2.33 
by  February  1976  and  $2.46  by  February  1976. 
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TABU  I.-COMPARISON  OF  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  WORKER  tN(K)ME  AND  THE  POVERTY  LEVEL  INCOME  OF  A  4-PERSON  FAMILY,  19S$-74 

Number  of 

Number  of 

dollars  a 

dollar-  a 

full-time 

full-time 

Poverty  'evel ' 

Minimum  wage  earnings 

minimum 

Poverty  level  i 

Minimum  wage  earnings 

minimum 

income  - 

wageworker's 

income 

wageworker's 

(non-farm 

Annual 

income  is 

(non-farm 

Annual 

income  is 

CPI 

4-person 
family) 

earnings 

below  poverty 

CPI 

4-00 rson 
family) 

earnings 

Ynr 

(1967=100) 

Hourly  rate 

(2,C80hr) 

level 

Year 

0967=100) 

Hourly  rate 

(2,080  hr) 

level 

ms 

104.2 

$3,  553 

$1.60 

$3,328 

$225 

PROJECTION 

US9 

109. 8 

3,743 

L60 

3.328 

415 

1970 

116.3 

3,S68 

1.60 

3,328 

640 

1975  (January) 

1 152. 8 

$5,210 

»$2.00 

$*,160 

$1, 050 

1971 

121.3 

4.137 

1.60 

3.328 

809 

«2.10 

4.  36S 

842 

1972 

125. 3 

4,273 

1.60 

3,328 

945 

1967  (January) 

'160.5 

5,473 

«2.20 

4,576 

897 

1973 

133. 1 

4,539 

1.60 

3,328 

1,211 

«2.30 

4.784 

689 

1974  (January).. 

139L  7 

4,765 

1.60 

3,328 

1,436 

1977  (January) 

'  168.  5 

5,745 

•2.77 

5,762 

-17 

I  Poverty  level  incomes  were  derived  from  the  revised  method  ot  adjusting  the  Social  Security 
Administration's  1963  poverty  thresholds  for  changes  in  the  CPI  (all  items). 

'Computed  assuming  continuation  of  the  rate  of  inflation  for  the  last  12  mo.  of  9.4  percent 
throughout  the  next  year. 


■  Computed  assuming  estimated  5  percent  rate  of  increase  in  CPI  from  January  1975  through 
January  1977. 

<  Assumes  adoption  of  higher  minimum  wage  rates  through  FLSA  legislation. 

*  Minimum  wan  rate  needed  go  bring  full-time  minimum  wageworker  atiove  poverty  level  given 
above  assumptions. 


TABLE  2.-C0MPARIS0N  OF  THE  MINIMUM  WAGEWORKER'S 
INCOME  AND  THE  LOWER  BUDGET  LEVEL  OF  A  4-PERSON 
FAMILY,  SPRING  1969  THROUGH  JANUARY  1974 


Number  of 

dollars  a 

full-time 

minimum 

wage 

Full-time 

worker's 

minimum 

income  is 

wage 

betow 

worker's 

lower 

lower 

annual 

budget 

level 

earnings 

of  BLS 

budget 

Spring  1969 

3.328 

6.544 

3.216 

Spring  1970 

3,328 

6.960 

3.632 

Fall  1971 

3,328 

7.214 

3,886 

Fall  1972 

3.328 

7.786 

4.058 

January  1974... 

3,328 

>8,309 

4,981 

>  Estimate. 

TABLE  3.-C0MPARIS0N  OF  MINIMUM  WAGEWORKER  IN- 
COME AND  THE  ECONOMY  FOOD  PLAN  COST  FOR  A  FAMILY 
OF  41 


Date 


Total  yearly 

earnings  for 

a  full-time 

minimum 

wageworker 


Yearly 

economy  food 

plan  >  cost 

for  family 

of  4 


Percentage 

food  cost  is 

ol  total 

earnings 


December  1968. 
December  1969. 
December  1970. 
Decembei  1971. 
December  1972. 
December  1973. 
January  1974... 


3.328 
3,328 
3.328 
3,328 
3,328 
3,328 
3,328 


$1,196.00 
1.274.00 
1, 279. 20 
1, 336. 40 
1,388.40 
1,705.60 
1,742.00 


36 
38 
38 
40 
42 
51 
52 


I  The  Economy  Food  Plan  Is  the  least  expensive  food  plan, 
designed  tor  temparary  oi  emergency  use  when  lunds  are  tow 
according  to  the  Department  o(  Agriculture. 

>  The  Economy  Food  Plan  ol  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
based  upon  a  household  food  consumer  survey  taken  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  1965-66.  The  figures  are  for  a 
family  ol  4.  The  husband  and  wife  are  assumed  to  be  between 
the  ages  of  20  to  35, 1  child,  male  or  female,  age  6  to  9  the  other 
male,  age  9  to  12. 

Estimated  distribution  of  nonsupervisory 
employees  who  would  be  brought  under 
the  overtime  compensation  protection  of 
the  act  by  HJt.  12435 

(Number  of  employees  to  be  covered  by  the 
bill — In  thousands] 

Industry: 
Federal,    State,    and    local    govern- 
ment     4,555 

Domestic    service 1, 150 

Retail  or  service  establishments 620 

Oil  pipeline 16 

Seafood  canning  and  processing 40 

Transit    35 

Hotel,  motel,  and  restaurant 1.  512 

Nursing  home 742 

Salesmen,   partsmen,  and   mechan- 
ics           11 

l-'ooii    service . 199 

Bowling  establishments 48 


cxx- 


-461— Part  8 


Seasonal  Industries. 
Telegraph    agencies. 

Cotton  ginning 

Sugar   processing 


641 

(') 

26 


Total   

*  No  estimate  available. 


9,525 


Note. — With  respect  to  certain  hotel, 
motel,  and  restaurant  employees,  and  em- 
ployees engaged  In  cotton  ginning  and  sugar 
processing  activities,  the  bill  does  not  require 
the  payment  of  overtime  compensation  for 
hours  worked  In  excess  of  40  during  a  work- 
week, but  rather,  for  greater  numbers  of 
hours  worked  during  a  workweek. 

Estimated  distribution  of  nonsuperi^isory 
employees  who  would  be  brought  under 
the  minimum  wage  protection  of  the  act 
by  H.R.  12435 

[Number  of  employees  to  be  covered  by  the 
bill — In  thousands] 

Industry: 
Federal,    State,    and    local    govern- 
ment      6,079 

Domestic    service 1,285 

Retail  or  service  establishments 654 

Aerlculture     25 

Motion  picture  theaters 69 

Loeglng 42 

Telegraph    agencies (>) 

Shade  grown  tobacco . «  (>) 

Conglomerates (') 


Total   

'  No  estimate  available. 


7,144 


fSTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  NONSUPERVISORY  EMPLOYEES 
COVERED  UNDER  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  PROVISIONS  OF 
THE  FAIR  UBOR  STANDARDS  ACT  BY  INDUSTRY  1 


(In  thousands) 

Total 

Number 

number 

of  em- 

of em- 

Number 

ployees 

ployees 

of  em- 

not 

in 

covered 

Industry 

industry 

covered 

or  exempt 

Agriculture 

1,232 

513 

719 

Mining 

573 

568 

5 

Contract  construction. 

3.625 

3.608 

17 

Manufacturing 

17.628 

17.524 

104 

Transportation    and 

public 

utilities 

4,181 

4,104 

77 

Wholesale  trade 

2.691 
11,015 

2.683 
7,149 

g 

Retail  trade 

3,866 

Finance,  insurance,  real  es- 

tate  

2,813 

2,662 

151 

Service    industries    (except 

private  households) 

9,626 

7,037 

2,?39 

Private  households... 

2,060  . 

2.308 

6.300 

2.060 

Federal  Government. 

615 
2,914 

1  693 

State  and  local  govern 

ments. 

3.386 

Total 

64,052 

49.427 

14,625 

■  Estimates  exclude  2,147,000  outside  salesmen  exempt  under 
sec  13(aXl)  of  the  act 


ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  NONSUPERVISORY  EMPLOYEES 
COVERED  UNDER  THE  OVERTIME  PROVISIONS  OF  THE 
FAIR  UBOR  STANDARDS  ACT,  BY  INDUSTRY ' 

(In  thousandsl 

Total  Number 

number  at  em- 

of  em-  Number  ployees 

ployees  of  em-  not 

,    .                                        in  ployees  covered  or 

Industry                         industry  covered  exempt 


Agriculture 

Mining 

Contract  Construction 

Manufacturing 

Transportation    i.nd    Public 

Utilities 

Wholesale  Trade 

Refill  Trade 

Finance,     insurance,     real 

estate 

Service    industries    (except 

private  households) 

Private  households 

Federal  Government 

State  and  local  government... 


1,232 

573 

3.625 

17,628 

4,181 
2,691 
11,015 


556 

3.570 
16.856 

2,407 
2.476 
5,157 


2,813         2,661 


9.626 
2,060 
2.308 
6,300 


5,511 


615 
2,764 


1,232 
17 
55 

772 

1,774 

215 

5,858 

152 

4.115 
2,060 
1,693 
3.536 


Total 64,052       42,573 


21,  479 


'  Estimates  exclude  2,147,000  outside  salesmen  exempt  under 
section  13(aXl)  of  the  Act 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  niinots  (Mr.  Erlen- 
born) such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  12435.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  con«;rast  to  see  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  and  me 
rise  in  support  of  this  biU  as  compared 
with  what  haopened  last  year  and  the 
year  before  with  minimum  wage  legis- 
lation. I  think  the  passage  of  time,  plus 
the  one  substantial  difference  this  year 
of  the  opportunity  for  cooperation  and 
compromise,  explains  the  difference  be- 
tween what  happened  in  the  past  and 
what  is  happening  today.  The  passage  of 
time  has  sho^^Ti  us  that  with  the  inflation 
that  we  have  experienced,  last  year  in 
particular,  and  the  last  several  years  gen- 
erally, it  is  difficult  for  anyone  to  argue 
that  an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage 
rate  is  not  justified. 

Oh,  there  are  those  who  still  today  say 
that  any  increase  in  the  minimum  wage 
would  be  infla«^ionary;  it  would  cause 
pressures  for  other  wage  rates  above  the 
minimum  to  go  up,  also.  I  think  it  is 
just  as  logical  to  say  that  increasing  the 
minimum  wage  rate  today  recognizes  the 
inflation  that  already  has  taken  place. 

I  am  pleased,  as  I  say,  that  we  have 
had  the  opportimity  of  compromise  this 
year  that  was  not  apparent  in  the  last 
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several  years.  In  that  spirit  of  c  mpro 
mise  in  the  subcommittee  the  gen  leman 
from  Pennsylvsinia  and  his  colleai  ues  on 
the  Democratic  side  agreed  with 
amendments  that  the  gentlemai    ..^^ 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Quiz)   and  I  wa:  ted  to 
make  In  the  bill,  and  the  bill  was  n  ported 
Ly  the  subcommittee  without  a  c  ssent 
ing  vote  and  reported  by  the  fuJ 
mlttee  without  a  dissenting  vote 

Mr.   DENT.  Mr.   Chairman,  w  II  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  th  !  gen 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  want  to  say  thai   while 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  criticism  b    some 
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of  the  outspoken  critics  of  Cong  ess  as 
a  body  of  men  who  apparently  ha\  s  little 
regard  for  the  needs  of  the  peop  e,  the 
events  of  the  last  2  weeks  have  c  smon- 
strated  when  it  gets  down  to  th  crux 
of  a  problem,  to  the  real  needs  t  the 
people  of  this  Nation,  Congress  do  s  rise 
to  its  responsibility. 

With  the  gentleman  on  the  fl<  or  at 
this  point,  the  gentleman  from  I  linols 
(Mr.  ERLENBORN) ,  the  ranking  Re  lubll- 
can  member  on  the  subcommittee,  a  id  all 
the  members  on  his  side,  includlr  i  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  th(    full 
committee,  as  well  as  the  membe  b  on 
this  side,  there  was  never  a  questl  >n  of 
our  meeting  that  responsibility.  We  have 
met  it  on  both  the  controversial  pe  ision 
plan  bill  and  also  on  this  legisli  tion. 
While  we  have  had  difficulty  in  g  tting 
to  the  ccHnmon  ground,  when  It   gets 
down  to  where  the  real  need  is    rreat 
enough  and  the  common  good  of  a  reat 
number  of  people  is  concerned,  w  !  set 
aside  any  personal  differences  in  the  nat- 
ter as  well   as   disregard  any  pol  tical 
considerations. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  cc  itrl- 
butions  and  for  all  the  help  he  has  Iven 
me. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chalrmi  n.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl^  ania 
for  his  contribution.  I  would  agree  with 
what  the  gentleman  said. 

In  1972  the  House  of  Representa  ;lves 
adopted  on  the  floor  of  the  House  a  sub- 
stitute bill  which  I  offered.  H.R.  130, 
which  would  have  raised  the  wage  rate 
in  1973  to  $1.80  and  In  1974  to  $2.  The 
bill  before  us  today  in  1974  wUl  set  a ;  iln- 
Imum  wage  rate  at  $2,  the  same  rate 
that  would  have  been  achieved  hat  my 
substitute  been  adopted  in  1972. 

The  wage  rates  in  this  bill  I  thin]  are 
modest.  The  40-cent  increase  does  ap- 
pear to  be  quite  a  bit,  but  as  I  ;  ave 
pointed  out,  we  would  have  reached  hat 
point  even  if  the  plan  called  for  an<i  en- 
dorsed by  the  minority  in  1972,  had  een 
adopted.  So  the  $2  wage  rate  for  this 
year  I  think  is  reasonable  and  it  is  ci  lied 
for  as  a  result  of  the  Inflation  we  1  ave 
experienced  in  the  Intervening  alm<  it  2 
years. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  1  -om 
Pennsylvania  on  his  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  this  problem  this  year  an<  for 
the  modest  Increases  thereafter,  i  !.10 
for  next  year,  for  1975,  and  then  J  5.30 
in  1976. 

I  would  point  out  that  in  this  bil  we 
are  considering  the  minimiiTYi  wage   ate 


wUl  go  further  than  the  bill  already  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  which  st<xps  at  the 
$2.20  level  in  1975.  A  few  of  the  areas  of 
compromise  that  have  been  agreed  upon 
I  would  like  to  touch  on  Just  briefly. 

The  youth  differential,  or  as  orga- 
nized labor  likes  to  refer  to  it,  the  sub- 
minimum  wage  for  youth  was  a  most 
diflflcult  difference  of  opinion   between 
the  majority  and  the  minority.  I  am  not 
of  course  totaUy  satisfied  with  the  way 
this  has  been  resolved.  I  would  much 
prefer  to  have  had  the  Congress  adopt 
this  wage  differential  so  that  young  peo- 
ple would  have  a  better  chance  of  being 
employed,   but  I  have  noticed  for  in- 
stance some  interesting  figures,  in  that 
the  employment  of  minority  youth  has 
risen  considerably  in  the  last  year.  The 
figures  from  the  Labor  Department  are 
encouraging  in  this  regard  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Permsylvanla  and  his  col- 
leagues on  the  majority  side  have  agreed 
to  include  in  the  report  a  provision  call- 
ing on   the  Secretary  of  Labor  under 
existing  authority,  which  they  have  re- 
ferred   to    constantly    throughout    the 
years  of  this  debate,  to  maintain  a  pilot 
project  to  see  whether  a  further  youth 
differential  would  be  effective. 

Another  element  that  was  terribly  dif- 
ficult in  the  vetoed  bill  last  year  was 
the  extension  of  overtime  coverage  to 
firemen  and  policemen  in  State  tuid  lo- 
cal government.  I  am  happy  to  say  in 
the  compromise  this  year  overtime  cov- 
erage for  these  very  Important  employ- 
ees has  not  been  included. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  this  Is 
a  good  compromise.  I  am  happy  to  see 
Democrats  and  Republicans  Join  to- 
gether in  a  bipartisan  effort  to  pass  this 
much-needed  bill. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
K  ntucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
a  couple  of  questions.  I  was  wondering 
about  the  working  mother  supporting  in- 
fant children,  who  might  herself  be 
making  just  a  minimum  wage,  if  she 
hires  a  babysitter  is  she  required  to  pay 
the  babysitter  the  minimum  wage? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  would  antswer  the 
gentleman  that  my  understanding  of  the 
bill  is  that  it  extends  coverage  of  the 
minimum  wage  law  to  domestics  gener- 
ally for  the  first  time.  Included  In  do- 
mestics would  be  full-time  babysitters. 
The  bill  does  exclude  casual  babysitters 
from  coverage,  but  those  who  engage  in 
its  relatively  full  time  would  be  covered 
in  the  Act. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  have  another  question, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  We  have  another  situa- 
tion where  news  boys  deliver  weekly 
newspapers  on  1  day  a  week  and  on 
other  days  of  the  week  deliver  for  the 
same  printer  or  publisher  advertising 
circulsirs. 

My  understanding  is  that  imder  exist- 
ing law  they  are  not  exempt  on  the  day 
they  are  delivering  advertising  circulars. 
Sometimes  it  may  be  political  mail.  I 
might  say.  or  circulars;  but  they  are  ex- 
empt the  day  they  are  delivering  the 


newspapers.  We  have  had  some  discus- 
sion about  this  and  I  know  the  gentle- 
man is  favorable  to  this;  but  I  wondered 
if  it  is  included  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  afraid  I  have 
to  tell  the  gentleman  it  is  not  included  in 
the  bill.  As  the  gentleman  knows,  i  did 
include  that  in  my  substitute  offered  last 
year  or  the  year  before. 

I  do  not  believe  Congress  ever  intended 
to  have  this  difference  exist  between 
those  who  deliver  regular  newspapers 
and  those  that  deliver  advertising  flyers 
or  shopping  news. 

There  was,  as  the  gentleman  knows 
an  interpretaUon  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  make  a  distinction.  I  think  it  is 
a  distinction  without  justiflcaUon  and 
something  that  was  not  intended  by  the 
Congress;  however,  it  is.  unfortunately 
not  remedied  by  this  biU. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Is  it  the  interpretation 
of  the  gentleman  today  that  even  though 
there  is  no  exemption  written  in,  that  it 
is  or  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Congress 
under  this  legislation  that  those  who 
deliver  shopping  news  on  other  days 
should  or  should  not  be  Included? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  This  gentleman  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  Congress  never 
intended  to  have  that  difference  and 
those  that  deliver  shopping  news,  as  well 
as  other  newspapers,  should  enjoy  the 
same  exemption.  I  am  afraid  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  disagrees  with  that 

Mr.  TOWELL  of  Nevada.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  TOWELL  of  Nevada.  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  indeed  come 
a  long  way  since  July  1938  when  the  first 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  signed 
into  law.  That  bill  provided  for  a  mini- 
mum wage  of  25  cents  per  hour  and  fur- 
ther required  the  payment  of  time-and- 
a-half  for  hours  in  excess  of  44  hours  per 
week. 

Through  various  revisions  of  the  origi- 
nal law,  we  have  come  to  the  present 
minimum  wage  which  was  enacted  in 
1966  providing  for  a  minimum  at  that 
time  of  $1.60  per  hour  arrived  at  in 
two  steps — $1.40  per  hour  on  February 
1,  1967,  and  $1.60  per  hour  on  February 
1,  1968 — and  it  has  remained  at  the  $1.60 
per  hour  rate  since  that  date  in  1968. 

However,  in  the  intervening  years  we 
have  had  an  exceedingly  high  rate  of  in- 
flation and  now  flnd  ourselves  in  a  posi- 
tion where  those  earning  the  minimum 
rate  of  $1.60  are  now,  in  effect,  losing 
approximately  $1,400  a  year  figured  on 
their  1968  minimum  wage  rate  because  of 
the  intervening  inflation.  While  all  of  us 
have  indeed  been  adversely  affected  by 
this  strong  inflationary  trend  since  1968. 
most  Americans  have  received  substan- 
tial wage  increases  which  have  narrowed 
the  gap  considerably  betweer  real 
wages — purchasing  power — and  what  the 
Inflation  has  done  to  their  take-home 
pay.  But  imfortunately  those  who  are 
still  pursuing  Jobs  which  pay  only  the 
minimum  wage  of  $1.60  an  hour  now  find 
themselves  barely  able  to  exist.  There- 
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fore,  we  can  no  longer  afford  as  a  nation 
to  continue  paying  at  the  1968  rate. 

During  1973 1  did  not  support  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee's  minimum 
wage  bill.  In  order  to  compromise  and 
work  out  an  acceptable  minimum  wage 
law,  many  of  us  on  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  offered  an  alternative 
bill;  and  I  for  one  wish  that  hearings 
would  have  been  held  at  a  much  earlier 
time  than  those  that  have  just  been  con- 
cluded in  the  committee.  In  a  spirit  of 
compromise  and  cooperation,  those  of  us 
who  had  offered  the  compromise  voted 
unanimously  for  H.R.  12435  as  it  was 
written  by  the  committee.  This  bill  as  it 
comes  before  you  today  is  not  written 
exactly  as  I  would  have  preferred  it: 
and  I  still  have  grave  reservations  re- 
garding its  lack  of  a  true  youth  differen- 
tial. I  hope  that  we  are  not  adding  fuel 
to  the  fires  of  inflation  for  this  is  the 
very  thing  we  are  trying  to  overcome  for 
a  large  portion  of  working  Americans 
who  now  find  themselves  in  a  serious  fi- 
nancial crisis  because  of  their  wages  be- 
ing tied  to  the  1968  rates  of  $1.60.  It  is 
to  help  these  people  that  I  am  lending  my 
support  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  certainly  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois for  all  he  has  done  in  working  out 
what  appears  to  be  an  acceptable  com- 
promise. 

Here  is  one  question  that  does  bother 
me.  Based  upon  our  past  experience  some 
couple  years  ago,  the  gentleman  did  pre- 
vail with  the  so-called  Erlenbom  amend- 
ment, which  did  include  some  of  these 
things  that  some  of  us  felt  strongly 
about.  When  it  got  into  conference  with 
the  other  body,  most  of  those  provisions 
that  the  gentleman  had  succeeded  in  re- 
turning to  the  House  were  wiped  out  and 
finally  that  legislation  failed  of  enact- 
ment. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Senate  has 
passed  a  bill  in  this  area  which  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  legislation 
which  did  fail  of  enactment. 

Now,  are  we  in  the  position  where  we 
can  vote  for  this  legislation  with  some 
assurance  that  this  is  substantially  the 
form — if  starting  out  as  a  compromise 
as  It  does,  that  it  will  be  funded  in  a 
conference,  or  are  we  going  to  have  the 
previous  experience  of  this  coming  back 
to  us  substantially  the  same  as  the  Sen- 
ate has  passed  it  and  find  ourselves  in  the 
same  difficult  position  we  found  ourselves 
in  before? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  question  asked  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin.  Let  me  first  of 
all  respond  to  the  gentleman  by  saying 
that  with  his  long  and  vast  experience 
here  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  he  knows  that  no  one  can  speak 
with  certainty  as  to  what  the  conference 
will  do. 

I  think  the  gentleman  also  knows  that 
it  is  customary  for  some  accommodation 
to  be  reached.  It  is  very  seldom  that 
either  body  Is  totally  successful  in  gain- 
ing acceptance  for  that  body's  point  of 


view.  With  that  as  a  reservation,  let  me 
say  that  I  feel  that  our  colleagues  who 
have  Joined  In  this  bipartisan  agreement 
will  stick  with  that  agreement  in  the  con- 
ference and  will  compromise  with  the 
Senate  only  when  we  agree  in  a  bipar- 
tisan fashion  that  the  compromise  is 
necessary  and  proper. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  relsing  on  the  as- 
surances of  my  colleagues  that  this  will 
be  the  case. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gaydos)  6  minutes. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill. 

The  concepts  in  this  bill  are  basically 
the  same  as  in  H.R.  7935  which  WJis 
passed  by  the  House  on  June  6,  1973, 
only  to  encoimter  a  successful  Presiden- 
tial veto.  The  main  difference  In  the  two 
bills  is  reflected  in  the  provisions  on  es- 
tablishing new  minimum  wages  for  indi- 
viduals covered  and  an  expansion  in  the 
number  of  domestic  employees  covered. 

The  bill  before  us  provides  that  shortly 
after  enactment,  nonagricultural  and 
Federal  employees  would  receive  a  new 
hourly  minimmn  wage  of  $2,  employees 
newly  covered  under  the  1966  and  1974 
amendments  would  receive  $1.90  and 
agricultural  employees  would  receive 
$1.60.  Because  of  the  existing  differential 
in  the  present  law  on  the  minimum 
hourly  rates  for  these  three  classes,  the 
bill  provides  for  a  series  of  yearly  in- 
creases so  that  by  1978  all  employees 
covered  by  the  act  will  receive  a  mini- 
mum of  $2.30  per  hour. 

H.R.  7935  which  was  before  the  House 
last  year  would  have  provided  for  rates 
of  $2,  $1.80,  and  $1.60  per  hour,  respec- 
tively, for  the  same  three  categories,  with 
all  employees  covered  receiving  $2.20  per 
hour  by  1976.  While  the  present  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  higher  hourly  rate  at  a  later 
date,  it  does  retain  the  concept  of  elimi- 
nating the  inequitable  rate  differential 
between  agricultural  and  nonagricultural 
workers  which  is  in  the  present  law.  To 
that  extent,  the  bill  does  represent  a 
giant  step  forward  In  providing  equal 
protection  for  all  employees  covered  by 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

The  need  for  such  an  increase  In  mini- 
mum wages  is  most  graphically  demon- 
strated by  a  comparison  between  the 
wages  received  by  an  employee  receiving 
the  current  minimum  of  $1.60  per  hour 
and  the  poverty  threshold  of  a  nonf  arm 
family  of  four  people.  While  an  employee 
currently  receiving  the  $1.60  minimimi 
would  have  a  yearly  income  of  $3,200  for 
50  weeks  of  employment,  this  is  $100  less 
than  the  poverty  level.  Twenty  States 
and  the  District  of  Coliambia  provide  wel- 
fare benefits  and  payments  to  a  family 
of  four  which  are  in  excess  of  the  annual 
earnings  of  a  person  receiving  the  $1.60 
mlnimvun  hourly  wage.  It  is  indeed 
shocking  that  Federal  law  allows  indi- 
viduals to  be  employed  at  wages  that 
literally  imprison  them  in  a  continuous 
condition  of  poverty. 

If  we  are  really  concerned  with  reduc- 
ing the  welfare  rolls,  we  must  take  the 


first  step  and  provide  an  incentive  for 
individuals  to  seek  employment  at  wages 
which  exceed  the  welfare  benefits  avail- 
able to  the  imemployed. 

The  bill  before  us  provides  for  the  in- 
clusion of  approximately  7  million  new 
workers  imder  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  Approximately  5  million  of  these 
will  be  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment employees,  and  one  and  a  quarter 
million  domestic  service  employees. 

The  present  plight  of  the  domestic 
worker  is  indeed  a  national  scandal.  A 
Department  of  Labor  siu-vey  indicates 
that  31  percent  of  them  receive  cash 
wages  less  than  70  cents  per  hour,  and 
that  68  percent  were  paid  less  than  $1.50 
per  houi\  Additionally,  this  class  of  work- 
ers does  not  receive  benefits  such  as 
workmen's  compensation,  unemployment 
compensation,  sick  leave,  vacations,  and 
other  benefits  received  by  Just  about  any 
other  class  of  workers. 

Passage  of  the  bill  before  us  will  mean 
that  this  long-neglected  group  of  work- 
ers will  receive  a  minimum  hourly  wage 
of  $1.90  shortly  after  enactment  with 
annual  step  increases  so  that  by  1978  they 
wUl  receive  a  minimum  hourly  wage  of 
$2.30.  This  group,  largely  consisting  of 
women  struggling  to  preserve  the  family 
unit,  to  eke  out  a  meager  existence  and 
who  are  making  a  strenuous  effort  to  be 
gainfully  employed  and  avoid  inclusion 
on  the  welfare  rolls,  will  finally  receive 
a  wage  which  will  elevate  them  from  the 
state  of  near  peonage  to  which  so  many 
of  them  are  now  consigned  by  the  im- 
conscionably  low  wages  they  currently 
receive. 

Since  the  House  last  considered  mini- 
mum wage  legislation  last  September, 
spiraling  inflation  has  continued  to  fur- 
ther erode  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar.  To  those  workers  at  the  lower 
earnings  levels,  tiie  impact  has  been  most 
critical.  The  urgent  necessity  for  the 
passage  of  this  bill  is  obviously  clear. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
cast  my  vote  in  support  of  the  bill  which 
would  improve  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  and  extend  its  coverage  to  about  7 
million  workers.  Including  public  employ- 
ees and  household  domestic  workers. 

Raising  the  present  minimum  wage 
from  $1.60  to  $2,  and  to  higher  amounts 
in  subsequent  years  has  a  vital  signifi- 
cance when  one  considers  the  fact  that 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  25  million  poor 
in  America  are  members  of  families 
headed  by  a  worker  in  the  labor  force. 

About  one-quarter  of  the  poor — and 
more  than  30  percent  of  all  children 
growing  up  in  poverty — are  in  families 
headed  by  a  full-time,  year-round  worker 
whose  wages  are  so  low  that  his  family 
is  impoverished.  An  increase  in  the  min- 
imum wage  rate  to  at  least  $2  per  hour 
would  enable  a  full-time  worker  to  earn 
approximately  $4,000  a  year  In  gross 
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salary.  In  Augtist  1973  the  Dei  irtment 
of  Labor  released  the  povei  y  level 
threshold  figure:  $4,300  annual  aet  sal- 
ary  for  an  urban  family  of  f(  ur.  The 
tragic  inequity  of  these  two  f  fures  is 
immediately  apparent. 

Opponents  of  the  minimum  v  Eige  law 
continue  to  "beat  the  dead  horsf"  of  in- 
flation. Ironically,  the  charge  of  fcflation 
remains  one  of  the  major  cor  entions 
against  minimum  wage  increase  despite 
the  public  admission  by  the  U.S  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  that  "minimiu  i  wages 
do  not  create  inflation,"  and,  des:  ite  suc- 
cessive Labor  Department  studi*  i  which 
have  concluded  that  inflation  is  not 
caused  by  minimiun  wage  increa  «s.  Re- 
garding this  aspect  of  the  subjt  :t,  it  Is 
much  more  important  to  keep  a  mind 
that  today's  $1.60  minimiun  wa  re  buys 
less  than  the  11.25  minimiun  wag(  bought 
in  1966. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  say  that  rai  Ing  the 
wage  level  from  $1.60  to  $2  is  infli  tionary 
merely  to  sustain  a  poverty  level  <  f  exist- 
ence, particularly  when  corporate  profits 
are  at  the  highest  level  in  hlstoi  r. 

Working  people  of  this  Natic  i  react 
to  increased  costs  of  living.  Work  ag  men 
and  women  pay  the  price  of  i  iflation 
with  decreased  buying  power  and  ill  that 
this  entails.  They  are  the  victim  of  in- 
flation— ^not  the  perpetrators.  Si  ice  the 
last  amendment  passed  by  the  C  »ngress 
to  the  minimum  wage  law,  the  ;ost  of 
living  has  increased  by  over  43  i  ercent. 
The  $1.60  an  hour  provided  in  th  mini- 
mum wage  schedule  adopted  in  li  66  has 
dwindled  to  $1.13  in  terms  of  auying 
power. 

The  current  minimum  wage  pr  iposals 
are  designed  to  conform  to  thi  basic 
purpose  of  the  Pair  Labor  Sta  idards 
Act — this  measure  is  as  valid  ta[ay  as 
when  the  act  first  became  effect#e. 

Its  purpose  is  to  correct  and,  as  lairidly 
as  practicable,  eliminate  labor  H}ndi- 
tions  detrimental  to  the  maintens  ice  of 
the  minimiun  standard  of  living  leces- 
sary  for  health,  efficiency,  and  {  sneral 
well-being  of  workers  without  su  stan- 
Ually  curtailing  employment  or  e  mlng 
power. 

These  proposals  will  achieve  thi  ;  goal 
and.  as  with  past  increases,  w  thout 
causing  unemployment. 

Successive    Labor    Department    eco- 
nomlo    studies    have    determined    that 
wages  of  workers  at  the  lowest  e  id  of 
the  wage  scale  have  increased  and  there 
have  been  no  adverse  employmei  t  ef- 
fects. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  d(  part- 
mental   studies   have   found   tha     the 
sharper  the  minimum  wage  increas  t,  the 
sharper  the  decrease  in  unemploy  aent. 
Mr.  Chairman,  suffice  it  to  saj  ,  the 
minimum  wage  rate  has  been  Inci  ased 
perlodicaUy    over    the    last    3    de  lades 
without  any  negative  impact  on  th  s  na- 
tional economy,  but  with  signiflcai  b  as- 
sistance to  the  low-wage  workers  who 
need  and  depend  upon  these  inci  ;ases 
to  sustain  themselves  and  their  far  Hies. 
This  vote  today  and  the  ultimate  pas- 
sage of  these  improving  amendment  i  will 
constitute,  I  believe,  substantial  pro  ress. 
Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  n  ay  I 
make  this  further  observation,  fo:    the 
benefit  of  my  colleague,  the  gentl*  man 
from  Pennsylvania:  that  in  his  arej  ,  the 
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area  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  the  need  for  this 
legislation  is  obvious. 

I  am  sure  my  colleague  will  support 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation.  It  has  been  before  his  body 
for  quite  a  long  time  now. 

As  the  Members  will  recall,  in  the  92d 
Congress  we  were  unable  to  agree  to  a 
conference  on  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House  in  1972.  In  this  Congress  we  have 
gone  to  conference.  Following  conference 
the  President  vetoed  the  bill.  The  veto 
was  sustained.  Now  we  are  again  con- 
sidering a  new  minimum  wage  bill.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlin- 
BORN)  said  in  the  course  of  his  comments 
that  we  were  able  to  reach  a  compro- 
mise between  the  majority  and  the  mi- 
nority on  this  legislation.  This  is  compro- 
mise legislation.  Just  as  it  could  not  be 
totally  what  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
would  like,  neither  is  it  totally  what  I 
would  want.  But  none  of  us  get  exactly 
what  we  want. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  have  here,  I 
beUeve,  is  a  piece  of  legislation  that  we 
can  support. 

Now,  why  should  we  not  engage  in  a 
prolonged  battle  in  order  to  see  if  we 
might  get  something  better,  according  to 
our  point  of  view?  The  reason  is  simply 
this:  we  have  waited  a  long  time  for  an 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage.  There  is 
no  question  that  this  bill  is  not  Inflation- 
ary, because  inflation  has  already  oc- 
curred. 

To  bring  employees,  pre- 1966  em- 
ployees, from  $1.60  up  to  $2  will  not  have 
the  ripple  effect  of  escalating  other  rates, 
because  those  rates  have  already  in- 
creased, as  if  the  minimum  wage  had 
previously  been  increased. 

Further,  after  the  veto  was  sustained, 
I  introduced  legislation.  Joined  in  by  a 
number  of  my  colleagues,  which  would 
have  increased  the  minimum  wage.  Had 
that  been  worked  out  at  the  time  it  was 
Introduced,  the  rate  would  already  be  at 
the  $2  level;  and  we  would  be  at  the  $2.10 
level  before  the  $2.10  rate  for  pre-1966 
coverage  Is  expected  to  go  into  effect 
pursuant  to  this  legislation.  For  these 
reasons.  I  find  the  Increased  rates  pro- 
vided for  In  this  bill  completely  accept- 
able. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  in  the 
well,  Mr.  QxTiE,  for  his  constructive  role 
in  revising  the  minimum  wage  legislation 
after  it  was  vetoed.  All  too  often  when 
our  colleagues  do  something  worthy  of 
note  it  goes  uxmoted,  and  even  more 
often,  if  we  do  little  or  nothing,  the  rec- 
ord is  replete  with  encomiums  that 
rather  seriously  rewrite  history. 

However,  I  do  think  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  It  be  stated  without  reservation 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  has  played, 
most  assuredly,  a  very  craistructive  role 
in  helping  us  to  unsnarl  this  very,  very 
difficult  and  intricate  issue.  I  want  to  be 
on  record  as  having  expressed  those  sen- 
timents. 
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Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
California. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Will  the  g«itleman 
yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  passage  of  this  mini- 
mum wage  increase  ctMnes  not  a  day  too 
soon.  Since  the  last  increase  was  passed 
in  1966,  the  cost  of  Uving  has  skyrocketed 
43  percent. 

While  the  average  hourly  wage  for 
other  American  workers  has  risen  more 
than  50  percent  in  that  time,  workers  on 
the  bottom  rung  of  the  ecwiomic  ladder 
have  not  received  similar  benefits.  They 
are  the  ones,  ironically,  who  are  htirdest 
hit  by  the  rising  cost  of  food  housing 
and  clothing.  '  *' 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  in- 
creases the  minimum  wage  from  its  cur- 
rent rate  of  $1.60  per  hour  to  $2  within 
1  month  of  enactment.  By  next  January 
this  figure  will  rise  to  $2.10  an  hour  and 
will  reach  $2.30  1  year  later.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  provides  coverage  for  sev- 
eral new  groups  including  domestic 
workers  and  requires  overtime  payments 
for  still  other  groups  who  have  been  ne- 
glected by  the  law. 

While  I  realize  that  even  this  three- 
step  Increase  will  not  fully  compensate 
for  the  inflation  we  have  experienced  in 
the  last  8  years,  it  Is  an  important  step 
toward  helping  millions  of  our  lowest 
paid  workers  sustain  themselves  in  the 
marketplace. 

I  believe  we  can  no  longer  deny  these 
increases  and  that  is  the  reason  I  am 
voting  for  the  fair  labor  standards 
amendments  today,  it  is  also  the  reason 
I  voted  to  override  President  Nixon's 
veto  of  a  virtually  identical  bill  last  year. 
As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  that  veto 
was  overridden  when  a  bipartisan  effort 
m  the  House  failed  to  muster  the  required 
two-thirds  vote.  I  hope  and  trust  that 
this  year  the  President  will  sign  this 
urgenUy  needed  legislatl(»i. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  also 
a  provision  in  this  legislation  which 
would  bring  agricultural  employees  up 
eventually  to  the  maximum  rate  pro- 
vided in  section  6  of  the  act.  Heretofore 
it  was  always  accepted  that  the  agricul- 
tural rate  ought  to  be  below  the  nonagrl- 
cultural  rate.  However,  something  good 
has  occurred  hi  the  last  2  years,  name- 
ly, American  farmers'  earnings  have  in- 
creased. We  see  them  in  a  difficult  light 
at  the  present  time.  It  is  t^e  those  feed- 
ing cattle  and  hogs  and  some  dairymen 
are  not  doing  very  good,  but  the  grain 
producers  at  the  present  time  are  In  good 
shape. 

It  is  Important,  I  believe,  that  earnings 
in  agriculture  in  America  be  comparable 
to  nonagriculture.  So  I  support  this  in- 
crease. 

I  believe  the  Increase  in  rates  in  this 
legislation  and  the  time  period  in  which 
they  are  raised  are  acceptable. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  additional  minutes,  and  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pwinsylvanla  (Mr. 
Dent). 
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Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  not 
let  this  moment  go  by  without  stating 
that  the  leveling  hand  of  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  played  a  great  part  In  this 
agreement.  The  need  today  is  to  try  to 
raise  the  wages  of  the  lowest  paid  work- 
ers, "liierefore  we  set  aside  a  great  many 
things  that  we  would  have  liked  and 
would  have  been  anxious  to  flght  about. 
As  I  said  a  while  ago,  it  shows  that  the 
Congress  meets  its  responsibilities.  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  gentleman  for  the 
hours  that  he  spent  In  cooling  down 
some  tempers  and  getting  some  good 
legislation  written. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

I  would  say,  also,  that  It  is  possible 
that  the  increase  to  $2  for  those  who 
were  covered  prior  to  1966  could  go  into 
effect  on  the  1st  day  of  May.  If  we  pass 
this  bill  today — and  I  note  that  other 
body  has  completed  action  on  its  bill — 
it  is  possible  to  go  to  conference  imme- 
diately and  bring  the  bill  out  and  have 
the  President  sign  that  bill  before  the 
end  of  March.  If  that  occurred,  the  new 
minimum  wage  could  go  into  effect  by  the 
1st  of  May  pursuant  to  the  language  of 
the  House  bill. 

Apart  from  the  advantage  to  those 
who  are  low  paid,  that  result  would  allow 
more  time  to  absorb  the  first  increase  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  the  next  in- 
crease, January  1, 1975;  and  for  that  rea- 
son would  be  more  acceptable  than  If  we 
waited  until  a  later  time  to  pass  this 
legislation.  The  longer  we  wait  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  absorb  the  next  increase. 

We  ought  to  be  motivated  to  move 
quickly.         

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  will  support 
this  legislation.  I  regret  very  much,  how- 
ever, that  the  committee  did  not  provide 
for  a  minimum  wage  of  $2.20.  I  think  it 
is  only  fair  to  say  to  those  who  worry  and 
speak  about  inflation,  this  amount  being 
Inflationary,  that  if  it  Is  inflationary  to 
give  people  the  minimum  amount  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  food,  clothing,  shelter 
and  heat,  then  so  be  it.  I  think  it  is  time 
we  got  the  minimum  wage  up  to  where  it 
ought  to  be  realistically  and  in  line  with 
the  inflationary  costs  that  have  already 
taken  place. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  for  his  remarks,  but  I  must  say 
that  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  to 
deal  with  the  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say  that  three 
changes  have  been  made  in  this  legis- 
lation which  make  it  different  from  the 
Senate  bill.  There  are  other  changes, 
also,  but  three  of  them  are  significant. 

One  of  them  has  to  do  with  the  exemp- 
tion of  police  and  firemen  from  the  over- 
time provisions. 

This  is  of  tremendous  importance,  and 
I  believe  the  Members  would  realize  that 
if  they  were  to  check  with  their  own 
municipalities  and  see  what  the  increased 
cost  would  be  if  we  adopted  the  language 
in  the  Senate  bill,  it  would  represent  a 
phenomenal  increase  in  the  cost  to  those 
municipalities,  that  is  to  their  taxpayers. 


We  have  compromised  this,  and  put 
all  Federal,  State,  and  local  government 
employees  under  the  minimum  wage;  and 
cover  them  under  the  overtime  provi- 
sions with  the  exception  of  police  and 
firemen.  I  find  that  this  is  an  acceptable 
compromise  that  we  ought  to  go  along 
with. 

This  legislation  makes  a  change  in 
another  area  which  I  think  removes  a 
very  inequitable  feature  in  the  student 
differential  at  the  present  time,  and  that 
is  with  reference  to  the  historical  ratio. 
Under  the  present  law  you  are  permitted 
only  to  hire  under  the  student  differen- 
tial that  proportion  that  students  in 
your  work  force  represented  in  the  12- 
month  period  prior  to  May  1961.  And 
just  as  was  our  experience  with  the  farm 
program,  if  you  used  a  base  period  that 
eventually  becomes  ancient  history,  so 
has  the  12-month  period  prior  to  1961 
become  ancient  history.  So  that  is  re- 
moved. However,  we  did  not  change  the 
language  that  was  in  the  bill  that  was 
vetoed  where  you  have  post  certification 
if  you  have  four  or  fewer  student  workers 
hired,  with  precertiflcation  if  you  have 
five  or  more.  I  think  the  precertiflcation 
will  make  certain  that  there  will  be  no 
replacement  of  full-time  employees  by 
the  use  of  the  student  differential. 

The  other  is  the  youth  differential  that 
we  have  attempted  to  bring  about  for  a 
long  time.  Many  of  us  feel  strongly  that 
the  dropouts,  the  ones  that  school  has  no 
future  for 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  started  to  say,  the 
ones  that  school  has  no  future  for  at  all 
need  employment  c^portunities,  and  the 
majority  have  felt  very  strongly  that  we 
should  not  do  that  by  means  of  a  lower 
rate.  Rather  than  engage  in  that  battle, 
there  was  agreement  that  under  this  au- 
thority under  section  14(a)  of  the  act, 
the  Secretary  is  expected  to  establish 
one  pilot  project  in  no  more  than  eight 
estabUshments  in  the  country,  and  no 
more  than  100  in  each  establishment, 
and  some  other  language  in  the  report, 
which  begins  on  page  36  of  the  report. 

Prom  our  experience  with  that  pilot 
project  we  will  then  be  able  to  debate 
the  question  knowledgeably  of  whether 
there  ought  to  be  any  new  provision  for 
a  youth  differential.  In  a  couple  of  years 
we  will  then  have  that  information  avail- 
able to  us.  I  find  that  an  acceptable  com- 
promise. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  goitleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  has  mentioned  firemen 
and  policemen,  and  other  classifications 
who  are  exempted  from  certain  provi- 
sions of  this  law. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  overtime  provisions. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  The  overtime  provi- 
sions, yes. 

I  wonder  why  ambulance  drivers  are 
not  also  exempted  from  the  overtime 
provisions?  If  the  gentleman  will  recall, 


for  the  past  4  years  I  have  asked  similar 
questions  in  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
Ambulance  service  in  my  district  has 
been  partially  eliminated,  and  in  some 
cases  eliminated  altogether  because  they 
cannot  pay  time  and  a  half  to  ambu- 
lance drivers  who  sleep  in.  waiting  for 
emergency  calls.  To  me  this  is  just  a& 
important  as  the  exclusion  of  firemen 
and  policemen  from  the  overtime  pro- 
vision. I  wonder  if  any  thought  was  given 
to  this. 

Mr.  QUEE.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man we  reached  a  compromise  on  public 
safety  employees,  and  I  imagine — any- 
way from  my  part  in  that  discussion — 
the  question  of  ambulance  drivers  was 
not  raised  among  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  The  funeral  homes  in 
my  district  had  to  do  away  with  ambu- 
lance service  for  this  reason,  and  in  some 
of  the  counties  this  service  is  very  des- 
perately lacking,  very  critically  lacking. 
I  am  wondering  if  the  committee  would 
accept  an  amendment  to  do  the  same 
thing  for  ambulance  drivers  that  they 
have  done  for  firemen  and  policemen, 
because  life  is  so  important. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  suggest  the  gentle- 
man talk  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Dent)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)  on  that. 

But  I  do  recall  on  the  ambulance  driv- 
ers that  they  did  run  into  some  diffi- 
culty with  medicare  and,  therefore,  some 
of  them  went  out  of  business  because 
they  could  not  get  their  payments  out  of 
medicare,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  overtime  provision. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further  for  a  question  to  Mr. 
Dent?   

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  ought  to  talk  this 
out  with  these  two  gentlemen.  I  am  not 
suggesting  we  do  it  on  my  time,  because 
I  would  like  to  get  this  over  with.  I 
would  suggest  the  gentleman  go  over  and 
talk  to  Mr.  Dent  about  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

If  ambulance  service  Is  operated  by 
the  fire  department  in  a  city,  would  the 
gentleman  consider  under  this  circum- 
stance the  activity  probably  would  be 
covered? 

Mr.  QUIE.  My  understanding  is,  yes: 
covered  by  the  exemption  from  the  over- 
time provisions. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

If  they  belong  to  the  fire  department 
or  police  department,  they  are  exempted. 
The  only  ambulance  drivers  that  are  cov- 
ered have  been  covered  for  some  time 
immemorial  because  of  being  engaged  ia 
interstate  commerce  or  by  a  hospital. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 
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Mr.  BDRTON.  I  thank  the 
ior  yielding. 

I  would  certainly  state  that 
gard  to  fire  and  police  exemption 
In  our  ease,  aa  members  of  the 
ment  Itself  In  service,  we  exdufe 
time  for  fire  and  police  departnu 
members  of  the  fire  and  police  __, 
ments  are  not  then  supplementa  lly 
ered  by  any  tiling  we  are  doing  he 
exemption,  to  the  extent  they  are 
now  will  continue  to  be  exempt, 
emergency  services. 

Mr.  QUI£.  I  think  the  genUemin 
Tennessee  is  talking  about  am 
drivers  who  work  for  the  funeral 
and  tliat  never  came  up  in  our 
sions. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
.    gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  would  like  to 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
DxNT)  a  question.  I  think  he  is  li 
In  that  he  said  it  was  because  o 
state  operations. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Ome 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
self  2  additional  minutes. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  froi 
aesfiee. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Ambulance 

my  district  do  not  go,  as  a  rule, 
Btate  lines. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  that  haj 
Ing  to  do  with  whether  they  are  i 
or  not,  because  domestic  workers 
usually  go  across  State  lines  an 
are  going  to  be  covered  in  this 

Does   the  gentleman  from   .  _ 
vania  desire  to  make  any  furthe; 
ment  on  this?  I  yield  to  the 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Nothing,  except 
fomid   that   the   reason   many 
homes  gave  up,  and  especially 
area — and  no  fimeral  homes  ha^ 

bulance  service  there  any 

cause  commimities  now  have  a 
arrangement    In    commimities 
with  the  police  department  for 
lance  service,  where  they  get  som 
of  community  funds  put  into  It. 

I  understand  that  every  other 
munity  of  any  size  has  the  same 
ment.  I  do  not  know  of  any  i 

drivers  who  work  for  funeral 

my  area  any  more.  It  Is  a  regulai 
ice  of  each  community. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  That  Is  not  true 
state  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tanla,  in  my  district.  Even  the  „ 
rescue  squads  come  into  play  on  „ 
now  under  regulations,  even  the 
gency  rescue  squads  must  have  a 
technician  in  the  ambulance  or  _ 
rescue  squad  vehicle  before  they  cai 
a  body  from  the  accident  scene 
hospital. 

So  we  are  critically  in  need  of 
lanoe  service.  For  the  la«t  4  years  - 
asked  the  committee  to  look  Into 
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g^iUeman  When  we  get  to  the  amoidments.  I  would 
like  to  talk  with  the  gentleman  about  It. 
without  using  further  the  time  of  the 
gentleman  in  the  well. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  will  be  glad  to  discuss  It 
with  the  gentleman  and  maybe  we  can 
come  to  some  agreement  on  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute  to  complete  my 
statement. 

I  want  to  compliment  not  only  my  col- 
league, the  genUeman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Erlenbohn).  who  has  worked  Icmg  on 
this  legislation,  and  he  and  I  worked  to- 
gether on  this  compromise,  but  also  the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania     (Mr. 
Dint)    and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Burton)  ,  as  well  as  our  col- 
leagues on  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Clay)  and  the  gen- 
Ueman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dohinick 
V.  Dahibls).  who  were  a  part  of  the 
working  out  of  this  agreement.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  was  also  assisted 
in  reaching  accord  on  this  bill.  I  just 
want  to  commend  them  all  for  enabling 
us  to  come  to  the  fioor  with  a  minimum 
wage  bill  for  the  first  time  that  I  recall 
in  my  years  In  Congress  united  in  this 
way.  A  minimum  wage  biU  which  I  am 
confident  is  a  good  piece  of  legislation 
and  which  I  stand  behind  all  the  way 
to  its  final  enactment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  consumed  18  minutes 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man frwn  Puerto  Rico  (Mr.  Behitez)  for 
some  questions  and  suggestions. 

Mr.  BENITEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  wish  to  say  In  the  first  place  on  be- 
half of  Puerto  Rico  that  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  bill.  While  Puerto  Rico  is  more  af- 
fected de  facto  than  any  other  com- 
munity by  the  requirements  of  this  law. 
we  are  glad  to  accept  ite  norms  and  prin- 
ciples. In  Puerto  Rico  we  beUeve  fully  in 
the  basic  principles  of  the  minimum  wage 
and  we  preach  and  practice  the  norm 
of  advancing  the  possibUities  of  compen- 
saUon  to  the  highest  possible  level  within 
our  resources. 

In  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico  we  have 
made  in  this  law  an  effort  through  a 
three-pronged  movement  toward  rais- 
ing salaries:  First,  establishing  a  basic 
floor  minimum:  this  is  a  minimum  be- 
low which  no  salaries  can  go;  second, 
adding  onto  existing  wages  significant 
real  raises  everywhere  so  as  to  approach 
the  Federal  minimum;  and  third,  retain- 
ing to  industry  committees  that  they  may 
review  the  wage  order  and  advance  them 
if  it  is  possible  even  beyond  the  require- 
ments of  the  fixed  advance  every  year. 

Now  I  come  to  my  quesUon  to  the 
Chairman  on  basic  point. 

The  vetoed  bUl  contained  a  provision 
to  the  effect  that  the  first  statutory  in- 
crease In  wage  orders  might  not  fully 
apply  to  wage  orders  Increased  by  In- 
dustry committees  during  the  period 
July  26  to  the  effective  date  of  the  leg- 
islation. That  provision  anilied  the  first 
statutory  Increase  only  if  the  increase 
mandated  by  action  of  the  relevant  In- 
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dustry  committee  during  the  period  was 
less  than  the  first  statutory  Increase- 
and  If  it  was  less,  the  affected  employee 
was  to  receive  the  amoimt  of  increase 
mandated  by  such  industry  committee 
plus  the  difference  between  that  amount 
and  the  otherwise  applicable  statutory 
amount. 

I  notice  this  bill  does  not  contain  a 
similar  provision  and  I  would  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  explaining  the  commit- 
tee's intent  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  language  of  the  pro- 
vision to  which  the  gentleman  refers  was 
dropped  from  this  bill  because  of  the  ir- 
relevancy of  the  dates  stipulated  there- 
in. But  the  intent  of  the  committee  with 
respect  to  the  import  of  the  accommoda- 
tion has  not  changed. 

If  the  gentleman  will  take  note  of  page 
27  of  the  committee  report,  he  will  see 
that  a  similar  legislative  intent  is  as- 
sociated with  this  bill. 

We  recognize  that  industry  commit- 
tees meet  throughout  a  year  and  recom- 
mend wage  order  increases.  It  would  be 
patently  unfair  to  add  the  first  statutory 
increase  to  a  wage  order  which  has  only 
recently  been  increased  upon  recommen- 
dation of  an  industry  committee.  The 
committee  report  reflects  our  intent  that 
the  Secretary  take  such  recent  wage  or- 
der increases  into  consideration  to  ap- 
plying the  first  statutory  increase. 

Mr.  BENITEZ.  Can  the  genUeman  tell 
me  if  the  Senate  conctirs  In  this  clear 
intent? 

Mr.  DENT.  The  Senate  does  concur 
and  the  legislative  intent  will  be  spelled 
out  in  the  conference  report  on  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  BENITEZ.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  am  happy  to  see  such  unanimity 
in  the  biU. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  genUeman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Esch). 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  la 
support  of  the  leglslaUon.  I  would  add 
my  comments  to  all  those  involved  in 
reaching  this  compromise  provision 
today. 

I  rise  today  In  support  of  the  minimum 
wage  legislaUon,  Hit.  12435,  before  us 
today.  The  time  has  come  to  end  the 
delay  in  passing  this  Important  bill  and 
to  bring  millions  of  workers  out  from 
imder  the  poverty  level. 

Tens  of  millions  of  American  citizens 
have  been  denied  the  basic  necessiUes  of 
life  because  of  this  delay.  At  a  time  when 
the  value  of  the  dollar  has  be«i  shrink- 
ing. Congress  has  failed  to  move.  The 
present  minimum  wage  law  has  served  to 
bring  greater  dignity,  security,  and 
economic  freedom  for  millions,  however, 
it  has  not  k^t  pace. 

The  fact  is  the  $1.60  of  today's  mini- 
mum wage  buys  less  than  the  $1.25  mini- 
mum wage  of  1966.  In  fact,  the  rates  in- 
cluded under  this  legislation,  taking  the 
CPI  index  Into  accoimt,  would  even  have 
to  be  greater  than  the  rates  called  for  in 
the  bill.  Even  at  the  level  of  $2  per 
hour— such  as  the  rate  specified  for 
previously  covered  employees — a  full- 
time  worker  would  earn  less  than  the 
poverty  threshold  than  he  did  before  his 
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wage  was  Increased  to  the  present  $1.60. 
The  phased- In  raise  to  $2.30  permits 
these  workers  to  recaptiu-e  some  of  this 
lost  buying  power. 

Inflation  has  hit  hardest  on  the  low- 
est income  worker — and  many  of  these 
are  minimum  wage  earners.  Ironically, 
more  than  20  States  provide  more 
in  welfare  assistance.  Including  food 
stamps — than  the  minimum  wage,  and 
the  one  way  Congress  can  move  to  re- 
duce dependency  on  welfare,  and  to  en- 
courage greater  participation  in  the  work 
force,  is  to  increase  these  rates  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  legislation  moves  to  address  in- 
equities of  the  existing  law  and  includes, 
for  the  first  time,  domestic  workers. 

Perhaps  the  Issue  over  which  there  has 
been  grreatest  dispute  has  been  in  the  in- 
'.lusion  of  a  so-called  youth  differential. 
I  personally  have  favored  this  proposal 
as  a  means  to  encourage  employers  to 
hire  untrained  and  Inexperienced  youth. 
Specifically,  I  believe  the  failure  to  do 
so  may  severely  cut  into  this  summer's 
youth  emplojrment  programs,  and  the 
National  League  of  Cities  estimated  that 
a  $2  minimum  wage  will  reduce  the  total 
eligible  for  the  neighborhood  youth  pro- 
gram by  20  percent. 

Accordingly,  if  the  Congress  moves 
without  such  a  differential  today,  I  would 
urge  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  Increase  the  $300  million 
budget  request  to  offset  this  loss. 

I  believe.  In  the  meantime,  that  we 
should  call  on  the  Secretary  to  Imple- 
ment existing  regiilations  which  would 
allow  him  to  develop  pilot  projects  to 
determine  the  effects  of  a  "subminlmum" 
wage  on  nonschool  youth  employment. 
The  EducaUon  and  Labor  Committee  has 
clearly  signaled  its  Intent  to  ascertain 
the  facts  by  requiring  a  final  report  on 
the  question  of  youth  employment  to 
Congress  in  1977. 

This  legislation  represents  a  vital  step 
forward  and  I  urge  Members  of  this 
House  to  support  It. 

Mr.  jyEHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  chairman 
of  the  full  conunlttee,  the  genUeman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chalrmtm,  once 
again  this  House  imdertakes  to  exsunlne 
the  question  of  the  minimum  wage  rate 
and  amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  As  the  Members  will  re- 
call, last  year  HJi.  7935  was  passed  and 
sent  to  the  President.  That  measure,  im- 
fortunately,  was  vetoed  In  September. 

Since  then  continuing  inflation  has 
caused  the  cost  of  living  to  skyrocket  still 
higher.  The  plight  of  the  poorest  of  our 
workers  has  continued  to  worsen. 

The  bUl  before  va  today,  HJl.  12435, 
provides  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  of  those  already  covered.  It  ex- 
tends wage  or  overtime  protection — or 
both — to  many  groups  of  workers  not 
currently  covered. 

The  wage  rate  for  the  more  than  34 
million  nonagricultural  workers,  covered 
by  the  act  previous  to  the  1966  amnxd- 
ments,  would  be  raised  within  2  months 
of  Miactment  to  |2  an  hour.  The  mini- 


mum would  be  increased  to  $2.10  on  Jan- 
uary 1  of  next  year  and  increased  again 
to  $2.30  an  hour  a  year  later. 

Nonagricultural  workers  newly  covered 
by  the  1966  amendments — 10  million — 
and  by  the  1974  amendments  would  have 
a  $1.90  an  hour  minimum  applied  initi- 
ally, with  subsequent  raises  to  $2,  $2.20, 
and  $2.30  an  hour  on  January  1  of  the 
next  3  years. 

Covered  agricultural  employees  would 
get  $1.60  an  hour  initially.  They  would 
enjoy  20  cents  per  hour  increases  on 
January  1  of  each  of  the  next  4  years. 

These  are  modest  increases,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. If  the  cost-of-living  increase  mech- 
anism had  been  incorporated  Into  the 
1966  amendments,  the  minimum  wage 
rate  in  January  of  this  year  would  have 
exceeded  $2.23  an  hour.  But  there  has 
been  no  such  mechanism.  Millions  of 
American  workers  and  their  families 
have  continued  to  fall  further  and  fur- 
ther behind  the  rest  of  us.  This  bill  will 
help  them  catch  up  some  of  the  way.  It 
does  not  attempt  to  put  the  minimum 
wage  where  It  should  be,  but  the  bill 
provides  a  worthwhile  and  necessary 
increase. 

With  respect  to  the  extension  of  cov- 
erage and  the  removal  of  overtime  ex- 
emptions, the  provisions  of  HJl.  12435 
parallel  very  closely  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  7935,  the  conference  report  that  was 
overwhelmingly  approved  by  the  House 
last  year.  Such  differences  as  there  are 
result  from  negotiation  and  compromise 
with  our  minority  colleagues  and  with 
the  administration. 

As  the  Members  will  recall,  in  the  con- 
ference report  minimum  wage  coverage 
was  extended  to  Federal,  State,  and  I(x;al 
employees;  domestics;  employees  of  some 
additional  retail  and  service  establish- 
ments; employees  of  conglomerates  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  activities,  and  em- 
ployees of  telegraph  agencies  and  motion 
picture  theaters. 

All  of  these  extension  of  coverage  are 
retained  In  H.R.  12435. 

In  the  committee  bill,  overtime  protec- 
tion is  also  extended  to  most  of  these 
employees.  Some  other  overtime  exemp- 
tions are  reduced  and  others  repealed. 

For  a  number  of  industries  the  over- 
time exemption  is  reduced  over  a  period 
of  years  and  ultimately  repealed.  Among 
these  are  the  overtime  exonptions  for 
employees  of  bowling  establishments: 
maids  and  custodial  employees  in  hotels 
and  motels;  transit  employees;  employees 
of  food  service  establishments:  employ- 
ees of  some  retail  and  service  establish- 
ments; seafood  canning  and  processing 
employees:  and  seasonal  Industry  on- 
ployees. 

In  all  of  these  cases  the  schedules  for 
the  reduction  and  r^ieal  contained  In 
the  conference  report  are  retained. 

As  they  study  the  c(Hnmlttee  report. 
Members  will  flnd  close  similarity  in  the 
treatment  of  the  various  indiistry  cate- 
gories in  H.R.  12435  and  the  vetoed  con- 
ference report. 

We  have,  however,  accommodated  the 
administration  and  our  minority  col- 
leagues in  a  number  of  vety  important 


respects.  While  we  have  extended  wage 
and  overtime  coverage  to  State  and  local 
employees  generally,  firemen  and  police- 
men are  exempt  frcan  the  overtime 
provision. 

We  have  compromised  also  in  the 
treatment  of  students.  The  committee 
bill  permits  the  employment  of  full-time 
students  at  wage  rates  less  than  those 
prescribed  in  the  act  in  retail  and  serv- 
ice establishments,  in  agriculture,  and  in 
institutions  of  higher  education  at  which 
they  are  enrolled.  Such  students  may  be 
employed  at  a  wage  of  not  less  than  85 
percent  of  the  applicable  minimiun  or 
$1.60  an  hour — $1.30  an  hour  in  agricul- 
ture— whichever  is  higher.  Up  to  four  stu- 
dents may  be  hired  without  the  tradi- 
tional precertification  procedure.  That  is 
to  say,  there  need  be  no  prior  finding  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  there  is  no 
substantial  probability  of  job  displace- 
ment before  issuance  of  such  certificates. 
Employers  of  five  or  more  students  will 
continue  to  require  such  precertification. 

While  the  committee  seriously  con- 
sidered the  possibility  of  subminimum 
wage  rates  for  nonschool  youth  as  sug- 
gested by  the  administration,  most  of  us 
felt  this  would  violate  a  basic  objective 
of  the  act.  In  addition,  many  of  us  felt 
the  provision  for  a  subminimum  wage 
would  contribute  to.  rather  than  ease,  the 
critical  problem  of  imemployment.  Many 
of  us  were  particularly  concerned  in  a 
period  of  rising  imemployment  that  a 
youth  subminimimi  wage  would  give  un- 
employed youth  a  competitive  advantage 
over  adult  heads  of  households  for  the 
scaree  jobs  available. 

The  committee,  however,  hsis  recog- 
nized the  need  for  further  information 
and  further  data  on  this  most  Important 
problem.  As  indicated  in  the  committee 
report  we  do  not  object  to  the  develop- 
ment and  Implementation  of  a  pilot  proj- 
ect vrtiich.  will  permit,  in  a  number  of 
establishments,  the  payment  of  wages  at 
lower  than  the  minimum  rate  in  order 
to  determine  the  impact  of  such  lower 
wages  on  the  employment  patterns  of 
both  young  and  adult  workers.  It  Is  our 
belief  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
authority  already  to  conduct  such  tests 
and  demonstrations,  and  we  support  such 
tests. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  this  bill 
Is  substantively  identical  in  its  major 
provisions  of  the  conference  report  which 
was  approved  overwhelming  last  year,  it 
it  a  genuine  bipartisan  compromise.  It 
Is  a  bill  that  is  long  overdue  and  I  urge 
its  support. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
genUeman  from  Kentucky  for  his  kind 
remarks. 

I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
genUeman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mitch- 

BIX). 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  too  want  to  join  in  congrat- 
idatlng  the  chairman  and  the  members 
of  the  committee  who  have  finally 
brought  forth  a  minimum  wage  bill 
which  I  assume  is  going  to  be  passed 
overwhelmingly  by  this  House,  and  which 
I  further  asstuie  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  not  veto. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislatloi 
at  a  most  propitious  time.  There  ^. 
proximately  9  million  Americans 
constitute  the  working  poor, 
nonunion  people.  They,  more 
other  group  in  this  country, 
caught  in   the   squeeze   of 
prices.  They,  more  than  any  othe 

in  this  country — tliat  is,  the  9 

the  working  poor,  nonunion — hi 
most  had  their  backs  pushed  ag 
wall   because  of   the  spiraling 
prices. 

This     House     will     shortly 
whether  or  not  to  extend  the  _. 
Stabilization  Act.  My  impression 
there  is  a  growing  consensus  not 
tend  the  Economic  Stablization 
feeling  is  that  most  of  us  think 
Economic  Stabilization  Act, 

pronunciamentos  made  Mr. 

Mr.  Dunlop,  has  been  a  complete 
ter,  and  I  do  not  think  this  body  ^  „ 
to  extend  the  Economic  Stabilizatyn 
as  it  is  written. 

I  want  to  take  a  minute  to  spell 
implications  of  that  possible  .. 
by  this  House  for  the  9  miUicn 
poor  I  have  just  spoken  about, 
economist  in  this  Nation,  whethei 
leftwing  economist  or  rightwing 
mist,  agrees  that  once  we  stop  tl_ 
nomic  Stabilization  Act,  wages  an 
to  go  up,  hopefully  level  off,  an( 
hopefully   remain  stationary.   1 
the  nonunion  working  poor  wUl 
joy  significant  wage  increases. 

Every  economist,  whether  he 
right  or  the  left  persuasion,  is 
agreement  that  once  we  lift 
prices  are  gong  to  zoom  up,  and, 
reticaly.  it  is  expected  they  will  le 
and  then  hopefully  they  will  tho 
somewhat. 

The  situation,  my  colleagues. 
The  9  mllllaa  working  poor, 
wage  earners,  who  have  been  „ 
this  squeeze,  who  are  backed  up  _ 
the  wall,  are  going  to  be  even  In 
dire  straits  once  we  lift  controls  on 
Therefore,  the  very  least  that  we  _. 
for  them — ^we  Ignored  them  durlz 
whole  period  of  controls,  the  ver 
we  can  do  for  them  is  to  pass  ov 
Ingly  this  bill,  which  I  think  is  _ 
tlve,  strong,  meaningfiil  piece  of 
tlon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  simply 
Indicate  my  admiration  for  the  _ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dm  , 
his  perseverance,  and  my  gratltu|e 
his  interest  in  that  class  of 
whom  I  have  spoken. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
sota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  . 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  compliment  the  members  of 
mittee  and  subcommittee, 
the   leadership  people,   the   „, 
from  Pennsylvania.  Kentucky, 
sota,  and  Illinois,  who  have  workf 

what  I  think  is  an  excellent ^. 

It  is  well  past  the  time  when  thte 
should  have  passed  a  miniinnnr^ 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  bill  wc 
a  particular  piece  of  legislation 
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comes    each  of  us  can  siipport  with  some  enthu- 
ire  ap-    siasm. 

who  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know,  particularly 
from  the  standpoint  of  my  own  district, 
that  in  section  6,  which  is  the  inclusion 
of  Federal  and  State  employees,  that 
employees  engaged  in  fire  protection  or 
law  enforcement  are  exempt  from  the 
overtime  provisions.  I  recall  vividly  that 
the  last  minimum  wage  bill  which  we 
passed  through  this  House  contained  a 
similar  exemption.  When  our  conferees 
met  with  the  Senate,  we  accepted  the 
Senate  position. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  hope  and  my 
expectation  that  our  conferees  this  time 
will  not  Eiccede  to  the  Senate  position, 
and  will  maintain  the  exclusion  of  over- 
time for  fire  and  police  employees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port the  bill.  I  certainly  would  not  sup- 
port it  if  it  did  not  have  that  exclusion 
in  it. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  BiAGCi). 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
privileged  today  to  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  presently 
under  consideration,  and  have  been  since 
my  advent  into  the  House. 

The  bill  accomplishes  at  long  last,  with 
a  minimiun  of  resistance  on  their  side  of 
the  aisle,  an  objective  which  has  been 
long  sought  after  for  the  working  person 
of  our  country. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Puerto  Rico  for  the  work  he 
has  done  in  helping  to  resolve  the  very 
complex  problems  connected  therewith. 
The  purpose  of  this  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Amendments  of  1974  Is  to  provide 
a  uniformity  in  minimum  wage.  Ostensi- 
bly, no  one  quarrels  with  that.  However, 
this:     we  do  find  some  objection.  We  find,  not- 
withstanding the  thrust  of  providing  a 
uniformity  of  treatment  of  all  working 
people  In  our  country,  that  this  very  bill 
contains  exceptions  that  categorize  an 
Important  segment  of  our  working  force, 
an  Important  segment  of  American  life, 
into  the  position  of  second-class  citizens. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  talk  in  terms  of  the 
policemen  and  the  firemen,  the  people 
who  have  been  recognized  as  the  first  line 
of  defense  on  the  domestic  scene.  I  sim- 
ply cannot  understand  the  paradoxical 
position  of  providing  an  exemption  for 
them  in  this  bill  and  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  reporting  out  a  bill  which 
would  provide  some  $50.(K)0  in  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  of  lives,  because  they 
have    sacrificed    their    lives,    to    their 
survivors. 

The  situation  is  to  be  lauded  on  tills 
side  and  condemned  on  this  side.  I  re- 
cogniae  the  importance  of  this  bllL  I  do 
not  rise  here  In  order  to  present  an 
obstacle,  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ex- 
hort   the    Members    strongly    that    In 
conference  we  accede  once  again  to  the 
language  of  the  Senate  committee  and 
recognize  these  people  whom  tiie  oountry 
[ouse    has  looked  upon  as  being  the  martyrs  of 
bill     our  last  decade,  with  their  being  assas- 
have    sinated,  not  simply  killed  in  the  conven- 
rhlch    tional  method  of  death  and  injury,  but 
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assassinated,  and  we  look  to  them  and 
try  to  provide  for  their  survivors. 

I  suggest  very  strongly  that  we  try  to 
provide  for  them  and  their  families  while 
they  are  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  area  of  con- 
cern is  the  hotel  workers  and  the  res- 
taurant workers,  who  are  being  unfairly 
treated.  This  is  another  disparity. 

The  employers  are  not  required  to 
maintain  or  pay  the  full  minimum  wage- 
they  are  being  credited  with  50  percent 
50  percent  of  the  tips  being  given  to  the 
employees. 

These  are  the  so-called  tips,  and  we 
do  not  know  that  they  are  universally 
appUed  and  accurately  ascertained 

Fifty  percent  will  be  credited  to  the 
employer,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
employee. 

I  am  not  sure  that  we  will  be  able  to 
work  this  out  in  conference,  but  if  that 
would  not  be  the  case,  as  I  said  in  com- 
mittee, I  plan  to  introduce  legislation 
to  that  effect  as  soon  as  this  bill  is  passed, 
and  hopefully  the  President  will  not  veto 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant bills  in  Congress  this  year  is  before 
you— the  minimum  wage  bill,  H.R.  12435, 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  I  have  worked 
long  and  hard  in  my  capacity  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  General  Subcommittee  on  La- 
bor of  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee, which  wrote  this  bill,  both  in  this 
Congress  and  in  past  Congresses  to  raise 
the  minimum   wage  for   the  American 
worker  and  write  fairer  coverage  pro- 
visions. It  has  been  one  of  my  major 
legislative  interests,  as  it  is  for  many  of 
my  colleagues.  This  is  entirely  right.  It 
affects  the  living  standards  of  a  great 
number  of  people  and  offers  Congress  the 
opportunity  to  do  something  about  infla- 
tion as  it  affects  the  American  worker. 
We  have,  quite  recently,  recognized  the 
need  of  those  Uving  on  fixed  incomes  to 
catch  up  with  the  rate  of  inflation  in  this 
country.  We  have  not  done  anything  for 
those  who  work  for  a  living.  Last  year 
we  tried,  and  the  Congress  went  on  record 
by  passing  the  minimum  ^age  bill  But 
the  President  vetoed  It.  I  hope  and  trust 
that  he  will  not  do  so  again  this  year. 
The  need  is  greater— we  have  behind  us 
a  year  in  which  the  cost  of  living  rose  by 
at  least  8  percent  Certainly  no  one  can 
Ignore  the  impact  of  that  on  the  large 
mass  of  people  in  this  country  who  meet 
their  family  budget  by  earning  a  wage. 
In  accordance  with  this  need,  the  Gen- 
eral Subcommittee  on  Labor  proposes  to 
raise  the  minimum  wage  for  a  significant 
number  of  people.  We  have  decided  to  do 
it  over  a  3-year  period  so  that  what  we 
do  to  help  those  victimized  by  inflation 
does  not  contribute  to  raising  tbe  infla- 
tion rate  further.  We  are  proposing  to 
raise  the  minimum  hourly  rate  to  $2  this 
year,  to  $2.10  next  year,  and  to  $2.30  in 
1976. 

More  significant,  however,  Is  the  ex- 
tent of  coverage  this  bill  provides.  I\)r 
that  Is  the  key  to  a  fair  standard  of 
living.  A  labor  union  can  often  gain 
adequate  wage  rates  for  its  employees  to 
catch  up  to  the  cost  of  living.  But  only 
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the  Federal  Government  can  provide  the 
mechanism  that  places  most  of  the 
workers  of  the  country  on  an  equsJ  foot- 
ing at  the  starting  line,  and  so  give  them 
an  equal  chance  to  gain  the  necessary 
raises. 

We  are  extending  coverage  In  this  bill 
to  7.1  million  additional  workers,  bring- 
ing total  coverage  to  56.5  million  work- 
ers. Coverage  is  being  extended  to  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  government  em- 
ployees, whose  rights  to  not  only  a  fair 
wage,  but  a  comparable  wage  to  those 
in  private  industry,  have  been  neglected 
too  long.  We  are  extending  coverage  to 
domestic  service  employees,  who  have 
been  some  of  the  most  underpaid  and 
poorly  treated  laborers  in  the  work 
force.  We  are  extending  coverage  to 
employees  of  retail  and  service  chain- 
stores  because  there  has  been  no  justi- 
fication for  not  treating  them  like  every- 
one else. 

These  are  important  steps,  but  they 
do  not  clear  up  all  the  injustices  which 
presently  exist  in  the  labor  force.  Over- 
time provisions  are  crucial.  They  must 
be  fairly  applied  to  all  workers  if  there 
Is  to  be  anything  resembling  equal  treat- 
ment. 

Consequently,  we  are  reducing  the 
overtime  exemption  for  hotel,  motel,  and 
restaurant  and  tipped  employees.  It  is 
high  time.  We  are  reducing  and  ulti- 
mately repealing  the  overtime  exemption 
for  employees  of  food  service  establish- 
ments. We  are  limiting  the  overtime  ex- 
emption for  emplojTnent  in  seasonal  in- 
dustries where  in  the  past  much  of  the 
work  has  been  inadequately  compensat- 
ed. We  are  reducing  and  ultimately  re- 
pealing the  overtime  exemption  for  any 
driver,  operator,  or  conductor  employed 
In  street,  suburban  or  interurban  elec- 
tric railways,  local  trollies  or  buses.  If 
we  are  to  give  attention  to  mass  transit 
in  this  country,  one  of  the  first  things 
we  must  do  is  Improve  the  lot  of  those 
who  work  in  mass  transit.  This  bill  is 
doing  it. 

This  bill  breaks  new  groimd  In  several 
other  Important  respects.  We  have  fi- 
nally resolved  that  workers  in  Puerto 
Rico  will  be — must  be^treated  identi- 
cally to  workers  in  the  United  States,  be- 
cause they  are  part  of  this  great  country. 
We  are  providing  step  by  step  wage  in- 
creases for  workers  in  Uie  island  until 
they  match  what  is  paid  here  on  the 
mainland.  The  overtime  provisions  for 
Puerto  Rican  workers  will  also  be  made 
Identical  to  mainland  provisions. 

We  are  prohibiting  children  under  age 
12  from  working  in  commercial  agricul- 
ture— the  last  instance  of  virtually 
forced  child  labor  in  the  United  States 
and  a  stain  on  the  reputation  of  this 
country  for  justice. 

We  are  increasing  opportunities  for 
students  by  allowing  part-time  employ- 
ment at  85  percent  of  the  minimum  wage, 
while  at  the  same  time  writing  tough 
provisions  prohibiting  the  hiring  of  stu- 
dents where  to  do  so  would  reduce  op- 
portunities for  full-time  employment  at 
regular  minimum  wage  rates  for  the  rest 
of  the  labor  force.  This  Is  a  just  and 
necessary  compromise  which  gives  fair 


rights  to  both  students  and  full-time 
workers  without  doing  damage  to  either 
group. 

We  are  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  for  the  first  time,  to  sue  not  only 
for  back  wages  in  cases  of  violation  of 
the  minimum  wage  act,  but  also  allowing 
him  to  sue  for  an  equal  amoimt  of  liqui- 
dated damages  without  requiring  a  writ- 
ten request  from  the  employee.  Only  by 
being  tough  with  violators  of  the  act 
will  we  insure  justice  for  the  American 
worker. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  raise  two  col- 
lateral points.  I  am  distressed  that  fire- 
men and  policemen — workers  who  lay 
their  lives  on  the  line  for  the  people  they 
serve — ^are  not  covered  by  the  overtime 
provisions  of  the  act.  I  think  this  is  un- 
fair and  unequal  treatment.  I  hope  to 
work  in  conference  to  see  this  corrected. 
These  workers  are  some  of  the  most 
necessary  and  selfless  in  the  work  force. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  anything  less 
than  equal  treatment. 

In  addition,  this  bill  does  not  repeal 
the  tip  credit  provision  which  allows  em- 
ployers to  reduce  their  minimum  wage 
obligation  by  50  percent  to  employees 
who  receive  tips,  on  the  assumption  that 
his  tips  equal  one-half  of  the  minimum 
wage.  I  do  not  believe  the  assumption  is 
correct,  and  the  union  involved — the 
Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees  and 
Bartenders  International  Union  does  not 
believe  It  either.  I  have  no  intention  of 
denying  the  passage  of  this  important 
legislation  over  this  matter.  But  as  I  have 
stated  in  committee,  I  intend  in  the  near 
future  to  introduce  legislation  to  abolish 
the  tip-credit  provision  of  the  act,  and 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  take  quick 
action  on  the  matter. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  good 
bill  and  needs  to  be  passed.  I  commend 
it  to  the  House. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
assure  the  gentleman  that  all  the  Mem- 
bers concerned  with  this  legislation  have 
a  deep  regard  for  the  problems  the  gen- 
tleman mentioned.  Both  of  these  prob- 
lems are  very  old  problems:  they  have 
been  with  us  ever  since  we  first  intro- 
duced legislation  concerning  minimum 
wage.  The  problems  deal  with  overtime 
for  both  public  servants  and  private 
citizens. 

However,  at  this  time,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows — and  I  have  discussed  it  with 
the  gentleman,  and  he  has  agreed — the 
primary  objective  must  be  to  get  the  low- 
paid  workers  at  least  this  increase  in  pay. 
It  does  not  mean  that  there  is  any  less 
concern  for  the  two  problems  the  gentle- 
man has  brought  before  the  House. 

I  give  the  gentleman  every  assurance 
that  both  problems  will  be  given  every 
consideration  possible  in  the  very  near 
future. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks  in  that 
regard. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  congratu- 


late the  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  sdsle 
and  the  members  of  the  committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  for  the  very  won- 
derful work  they  have  done  and  the  very 
statesmanlike  attitude  and  position  they 
have  taken  in  accommodating  themselves 
to  the  differences  that  have  existed  over 
the  past  number  of  years. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Badillo). 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  this  legislation  and  urge 
that  we  overwhelmingly  pass  it  this 
afternoon  so  that  it  can  be  "made  per- 
fectly clear"  to  Mr.  Nixon  and  his  ad- 
visers that  this  body  believes  that  mil- 
lions of  American  workers  have  been 
denied  a  living  wage  and  the  protections 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  for  far 
too  long.  We  must  act  decisively  today 
so  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  believe 
positive  steps  must  finally  be  taken  to 
relieve  the  misery  of  millions  of  this  Na- 
tion's poorest  workers,  a  condition  sig- 
nificantly exacerbated  by  Mr.  Nixon's  ill- 
conceived  and  heartless  veto  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  legislation  passed  last  year. 

Although  this  measure  is  certainly  wel- 
come and  long  overdue,  I  am  disap- 
pointed by  the  very  small  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  authorized  by  it.  The 
raise  to  $2  per  hour  which  is  affected  1 
month  after  the  bill's  enactment  will 
result  in  a  covered  nonfarm  worker — 
laboring  on  a  40  hours  per  week/50  weeks 
per  year  basis — grossing  less  than  the 
annual  net  income  considered  to  be  the 
poverty  level.  Since  the  Congress  last 
amended  the  minimum  wage  some  8 
years  ego,  imcontroUable  inflation  has 
raised  the  cost  of  living  by  over  43  per- 
cent. It  has  been  estimated  that  a  rate  of 
$2.30  per  hour — a  minimum  which  will 
not  be  reached  until  January  1976  imder 
this  bill — ^was  required  this  January  to 
compensate  for  changes  in  the  consumer 
price  index  since  1966.  When  you  take 
into  account  tax  and  social  security  de- 
ductions, a  worker  receiving  the  $2  mini- 
mum will  net  less  than  a  family  of  four 
in  New  York  City  receives  imder  public 
assistance. 

It  is  a  tragic  commentary  on  these 
times  and  this  present  administration  in 
particular  that  much  of  the  bnmt  of 
the  fight  against  inflation  has  been  cal- 
lously foisted  upon  the  working  poor.  The 
AFL-CIO  has  estimated,  for  example, 
that  if  workers  receiving  the  statutory 
minimum  wage  had  received  a  5.5  per- 
cent annual  wage  increment — the  stand- 
ard established  by  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council — the  Federal  minimum  wpge 
would  currently  be  about  $2.21  an  hour. 
Even  this  figure  will  be  little  improve- 
ment, however,  as  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  reports  that  the  lowest  budget 
for  the  cost  of  familv  consumption  for  a 
family  of  four  In  the  New  York  c:ity 
metropolitan  area  is  $6,353  per  aimum — 
almost  $2,000  higher  than  the  amount 
grossed  by  someone  earning  $2.21  per 
hour.  But  when  you  then  include  such 
necessary  additions  as  social  security 
contributions,  income  taxes — Federal, 
State,  and  local — and  similar  payments. 
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the  total  budget  for  this  family  of 
becomes  $7,841. 

As  I  noted  In  my  separate  views  ii   

committee  report,  the  drastic  inflatl(  a  of 
food  prices  has  a  substantial  Impai  ;  on 
those  workers  who  are  struggling  to  up- 
port  their  families  on  the  minimum  ^  age 
and.  at  the  meager  level  proposed  u  ider 
H.R.  12435,  I  am  afraid  that  man  '  of 
these  workers  will  simply  not  be  abft  to 
make  ends  meet.  Frankly,  the  baslnlly 
inadequate  increments  contained  in  this 
legislation  are  required  simply  to  ci  tch 
up  with  the  rising  cost  of  living  and  the 
general  Inflationary  spiral. 

In  addition  to  establishing  new  v  age 
minimums  KH.  12435  also  authorlzi  b  a 
number  of  important  and  long-ovei  lue 
extensions  of  PLSA  coverage  and  pro  ec- 
tion  to  large  numbers  of  workers  ibo 
have  been  forced  to  endure  a  secc  id- 
class  status  for  far  too  many  year:  It 
will  afford  the  protection  of  the  la\  to 
over  7  million  additional  Fed*  -al. 
State,  and  local  government  employ  ees 
and  domestic  workers  and  will  fun  Ish 
overtime  coverage  to  millions  of  our  el- 
low  countrymen  who  have  been  1  mg 
denied  the  benefits  of  meaningfiil  sala  ies 
for  many  hours  of  work.  By  providing  for 
this  additional  coverage  we  will  rem  dy 
a  number  of  gross  injustices  which  e  ist 
in  the  American  labor  force. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  pass  this  ]  :g- 
islation  by  a  substantial  majority  in  >r- 
der  to  Impress  upon  this  adminlstrat  on 
that  we  will  no  longer  tolerate  an  e  !o- 
nomic  program  which  clearly  appear:  to 
be  designed  to  promote  business  and  s  «- 
clal  interests  at  the  expense  of  the  Am  t- 
Ican  worker.  It  is  nothing  more  than  pi  re 
hypocrisy  that  Mr.  Nixon  should  del  b- 
erately  withhold  a  much  needed  wi  ge 
increase  for  this  country's  poorest  wo  k- 
ers  after  his  own  meaningless  econoi  lic 
policies  have  resulted  in  one  of  the  wc  -st 
periods  of  inflation  and  economic  c  s- 
locations  in  the  U.S.  history. 

One  can  only  assume  that  Mr.  Nij  jn 
was  more  interested  in  fighting  inflat  m 
with  the  wages  of  the  poor  when  le 
vetoed  the  minimum  wage  last  year  wl  le 
permitting  corporate  proflts  to  rise  to 
record  heights  than  in  pursuing  p;  o- 
grams  which  could  have  provided  so  le 
relief.  As  with  the  debate  over  the  nee  s- 
sity  for  a  full  employment  economy.  I  le 
struggle  over  a  minimum  wage  increi  se 
is  very  much  the  classic  conf  rontatl  »n 
between  this  coimtry's  "have's"  or  I  le 
majority  and  the  "have  nots" — blac  s, 
Spanish -speaking,  women,  youth,  a  id 
other  minorities;  that  is,  as  long  as  t  »e 
majority  has  what  it  wants,  why  shoi  Id 
it  be  concerned  with  the  needs  and  pro  >- 
lems  of  the  minority. 

The  overwhelming  necessity  for  a  11  r- 
able  minimum  wage  and  the  achie\  >- 
ment  of  a  full  employment  economy  s  'e 
not  only  directly  related  but  confro  it 
at  least  one  common  obstacle — the  clai  n 
by  many  economists,  business  leade  j, 
academicians  and  government  offlclj  Is 
that  these  factors  will  result  In  )  n 
unacceptable  level  of  Inflation.  One  if 
our  colleagues  has  proclaimed,  for  e  - 
ample,  that — 

Increasing  the  minimum  wage  will  .  ,  . 
raise  prices. 

Many  cite  the  findings  of  Prof.  A.  \  ^ 
Phillips  of  the  London  School  of  Ee  - 
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nomics  that  imemployment  rates  below 
2'/^  percent  would  cause  wages  to  rise 
faster  than  productivity  and  presum- 
ably would  be  accompanied  by  rising 
prices  as  proof  positive  that  the  Ameri- 
can economy  cannot  afford  zero  unem- 
ployment, or  even  a  decline  below  4  per- 
cent unemployment,  as  there  will  then 
be  a  proportional  rise  in  prices.  Directly 
related  to  the  ramifications  of  the 
Phillips  Curve  is  the  fact  that  the 
capitalist  economy  must  have  built-in 
unemployment  at  a  substantial  level  in 
order  to  prevent  workers  from  seeking 
higher  wages  by  keeping  them  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  anxiety  over  Job  security. 
Closely  associated  with  this  theory  is 
the  contention  that  the  minimum  wage 
must  be  kept  in  check  in  order  to  prevent 
any  inflationary  pressures. 

I  have  recently  come  across  a  very 
well-written  and  perceptive  article  on 
this  issue  by  New  York  University  Prof. 
Helen  Ginsburg.  Also  citing  the  Phillips 
Curve,  Professor  Ginsburg  quite  accu- 
rately notes  that,  because  of  it,  full  em- 
ployment "has  been  redefined  to  mean 
the  unemployment  rate  considered  con- 
sistent with  the  degree  of  price  stabiUty 
desired  by  policymakers."  I  believe  that 
Ms.  Oinsburg's  very  timely  observa- 
tions warrant  our  careful  reflection  and 
I  submit  it  at  the  end  of  my  remarks 
for  inclusion  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  its  failings  we 
must  enact  H.R.  13435  in  order  to  pro- 
vide not  only  some  small  aid  to  the 
millions  of  underpaid  and  unprotected 
working  men  and  women  of  this  Nation 
but  also  some  degree  of  hope  that  their 
plight  is  recognized  and  that  some  more 
substantive  action  may  eventually  be 
taken  to  further  assist  them.  Approval 
of  this  bill  today  will  represent  impor- 
tant progress  and  we  must  not  shirk  our 
obligation  to  help  our  country's  working 
poor. 

The  article  follows: 
Needed:    A   National  CoMMrriuNT  to  Pull 

EMPLO-ncXHT 

(By  Helen  Oln^burg) 
More  than  300  years  ago,  the  pioneering 
English  economist.  Sir  William  Petty,  advo- 
cated a  new  and  daring  approach  to  the  grow- 
ing problem  of  unemployment.'  In  contrast 
to  actual  practice  In  seventeenth  century 
England.  Petty  was  convinced  that  the  unem- 
ployed "ought  neither  to  be  starved,  nor 
hanged,  nor  given  away."  That  Idea  seemed 
absurd  to  wealthy  EngUshmen  at  the  onset  of 
capitalism,  as  did  his  beUef  that  lack  of  em- 
ployment, rather  than  Innate  laziness,  might 
be  the  real  cause  of  the  miserable  condition 
of  the  unemployed. 

Ironically.  Petty  was  motivated  by  hard- 
headed  economic  logic  rather  than  by  hu- 
manltarlanlsm.  He  reasoned  that  the  unem- 
ployed represented  an  untapped  source  of  la- 
bor available  to  enrich  the  nation  and  sug- 
gested that  they  be  provided  with  pubUc  em- 
ployment to  enable  them  to  build  highways, 

plant  trees,  build  bridges,  and  so  forth a 

proposal    stlU    to    gain    accepUnce    In    the 
United  States. 

The  lot  of  the  unemployed  poor  was  not  a 
happy  one  In  Petty's  time  nor  In  subsequent 
centuries.  The  continued  spread  of  poverty 
and  unemployment  m  England  during  the 
initial  transition  to  industrial  capitalism  con- 
vinced the  upper  classes  that  relief  caused 
poverty  by  encotuttglng  dependency.  So  un- 
employed paupers  were  put  to  work.  But  this 
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work  was  punishment  rather  than  dignified 
employment — and  the  misery  of  the  paupers 
continued  unabated.  The  many  workhouses 
that  were  established  throughout  England 
and  later  in  America,  served  as  punitive  In- 
stitutions to  discourage  the  poor  from  relying 
on  relief.  "The  workhouses  In  which  the  pau- 
pers were  confined."  observed  historian  Paul 
Mantoux,  "came  to  be  much  more  like  a  pri- 
son than  a  refuge.  The  fear  M  Inspired  was 
reUed  on  to  frighten  away  all  who  had  not 
reached  the  last  stage  of  destitution."  » 

Some  of  the  "Idle  poor."  mostly  children 
were  provided  with  "real"  Jobs  outside  the 
workhouses — in  the  prison-like  texUle  fac- 
tories that  sprang  up  in  England  during  the 
Industrial  Revolution: 

"The  parishes  .  .  .  were  only  too  anxlo\is  to 
get  rid  of  their  paupers.  Regular  bargains 
beneficial  to  both  parties  if  not  to  the  chU- 
dren.  who  were  dealt  with  as  mere  mer- 
chandise, were  entered  Into  between  the 
spinners  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Poor  Law 
authorities  on  the  other.  Lots  of  fifty,  eighty 
or  a  hundred  poor  chUdren  were  suppUed 
and  sent  like  cattle  to  the  factory  where  they 
remained  imprisoned  for  many  years.'" 

Even  with  the  passing  of  the  worst  abuses 
of  the  industrial  revolution,  unemployment  » 
remained.  Indeed,  bouts  of  imemployment 
recurred  more  or  less  perlodlcaUy  in  all  in- 
dustrial capitalist  nations.  Attempts  to  un- 
derstand these  phenomena  have  left  us  with 
sharply  different  Interpretations  of  the  na- 
ture and  significance  of  unemployment — and 
with  equally  varied  policy  prescriptions. 

Socialist  theoretician  Karl  Marx,  writing  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  considered  depres- 
sions and  unemployment  Inevitable  under 
capitalism.'  Marx  concluded  from  his  anal- 
ysis that  ever-worsening  depressions  would 
contribute  to  the  weakening  of  capitalism 
Eventually,  with  the  help  of  a  revolutionary 
working  class,  the  sick  system  woiild  col- 
lapse. Humane  socialism  would  be  born  out 
of  the  ashes  of  inhumane  capitalism,  end- 
ing forever  the  scoxirge  of  unemployment. 

In  stark  contrast  to  Mane's  ideas  were 
those  of  a  long  ime  of  influential  econo- 
mists, stretching  from  the  late  eighteenth 
century  Into  the  twentieth  century.  The 
Frenchman  Jean  Baptlste  Say.  the  English- 
man Alfred  Marshall,  and  many  other  clas- 
sicists and  neoclaaslclsts  stressed  the  tran- 
sltory  nature  of  imemployment.  In  on  way 
or  another,  they  minimized  the  extent  of  In- 
voluntary imemployment  and  even  denied 
the  possibUlty  of  its  existence.  Belief  to  the 
self-regulating  nature  of  capitalism  perme- 
ated their  doctrines.  They  advocated  laissez- 
faire:  the  government  should  keep  its  hands 
off  the  economy— even  in  times  of  unem- 
ployment. 

The  Great  Depression  of  the  IflSO's  shat- 
tered the  commanding  authority  of  neo-clas- 
sical theories.  More  than  the  stock  market 
had  crashed.*  The  economy  was  In  near-ruin. 
Poverty,  mass  imemployment.  conflict  and 
chaos  were  everywhere.  Nearly  13  mUlion 
people  were  out  of  work:  mmers  earned  •l.TS 
a  day;  soup  kitchens  and  bread  lines  dotted 
the  landscape;  and  labor  was  picketing, 
marching,  demonstrating  and  slttlng-ln. 
Unemployment  skyrocketed  from  3  per  cent 
In  1929  to  26  per  cent  in  1933.  From  1931 
to  1940.  Joblessness  never  fell  below  14  per 
cent,  and  In  four  years  it  averaged  more  than 
20  per  cent.* 

In  1936.  In  the  midst  of  this  catastrophic 
depression  whose  tentacles  left  no  capital- 
istic nation  unscathed,  the  British  economist 
John  Maynard  Keynes  Introduced  theories 
that  provided  new  intellectual  support  for 
active  government  intervention  in  the  econ- 
omy. These  Keynesian  or  "new  economic" 
theorists  eventually  gained  widespread  ac- 
ceptance and  came  to  dominate  economic 
thinking  m  the  capitalist  world. 

Like  Marx  before  him,  Keynes  acknowl- 
edged capitalism's  buUt-ln  tendency  to  gen- 
erate high  unemployment.  Unlike  Marx,  how- 
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ever.  Keynes  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  cap- 
italism. With  active  government  intervention 
In  the  economy,  argued  Keynes,  full  employ- 
ment could  be  achieved  under  capitalism. 
With  enough  government  expenditures,  sag- 
ging demand  in  the  private  sector  could  be 
bolstered  and  the  economy  could  be  pushed 
to  full  employment. 

In  the  end,  conditions  proved  more  crucial 
than  theory  m  determmmg  policy.  Armies  of 
the  unemployed  were  clamortog  for  Jobs.  The 
New  Deal  strategy  to  end  unemployment  an- 
tedated, but  bore  a  remarkable  resemblance 
to  Keynesian  theory.  The  most  notable  of 
the  m3?rlad  government-sponsored  work 
projects  was  the  productive  but  much-ma- 
ligned WPJl.  There  were  also  mdirect  at- 
tempts to  Increase  employment  by  stimulat- 
ing private  business.  Adherents  of  laissez- 
faire  attacked  New  Deal  efforts  as  too  mas- 
sive, but  they  were  not  massive  enough  to 
end  unemployment,  which  stUl  averaged 
nearly  10  per  cent  In  1941. 

With  World  War  II.  conditions  changed 
abruptly.  From  1943  to  1945,  unemployment 
remained  below  2  per  cent,  dropping  to  a  rec- 
ord low  of  1.2  per  cent  In  1944.  Eventually 
the  armed  forces  absorbed  some  11.5  million 
men  and  women.  With  millions  of  new  war- 
Induced  civilian  jobs  to  fill,  severe  labor 
shortages  developed.'  People  whose  labor  had 
previously  been  unutUlzed  or  underutilized 
became  valued  workers  and  helped  to  keep 
the  wartime  economy  running.  Applicants 
who  would  have  been  told  In  other  times 
that  they  were  "too  old,"  or  "disabled,"  or 
that  they  "belonged  In  the  kitchen"  were 
hired.  Paced  with  a  tight  labor  market  and 
government  pressure,  racial  discrimination 
by  employers  also  abated  somewhat,  and 
black  workers  scored  some  employment 
breakthroughs  In  Industry. 

The  most  extended  period  of  full  employ- 
ment this  nation  has  ever  known  occurred 
during  World  War  n.  Clearly,  a  tight  labor 
market  helped  disadvantaged  workers.  Full 
employment  also  proved  to  be  a  powerful 
weapon  ag^alnst  poverty.  With  jobs  m  hand, 
millions  of  breadwinners  left  the  ranks  of 
the  poor. 

Even  full  employment  did  not  erase  the 
memory  of  the  depression.  There  was  wide- 
spread fear  of  a  recurrence  after  the  war. 
Liberal  and  labor  circles  believed  that  the 
country  should  never  ag^aln  tolerate  the 
plague  of  unemployment;  that  a  nation  ca- 
pable of  total  mobilization  for  war  could  plan 
for  a  peaceful  postwar  economy,  with  guar- 
anteed jobs  for  all. 

The  Pull  Emplojmient  Bill  of  1945  was  the 
political  expression  of  these  sentiments.  The 
bill,  introduced  by  liberal  senators,  declared 
that: 

"All  Americans  able  to  work  and  seeking 
work  have  the  right  to  useful,  remunerative, 
regular  and  full-time  employment,  and  it  Is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  assure  the 
existence  at  all  times  of  sufficient  employ- 
ment opportunities  to  enable  aU  Americans 
who  have  finished  their  schooling  and  who  do 
not  have  full-time  housekeeping  responsibil- 
ities to  freely  exercise  this  right."  • 

But  Congress  was  unwiumg  to  accept  the 
concept  of  the  right  to  employment.  Despite 
Senate  approval,  by  75  to  0.  the  bill  was  de- 
feated by  conservatives  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.* What  finally  emerged  in  1946 
was  the  present  law.  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946.  This  weaker  substitute  nevertheless 
states  that  the  federal  government  has  the 
responsibility  to  create  conditions: 

"Under  which  there  will  be  afforded  useful 
employment  opportunities.  Including  self- 
employment,  for  those  able,  wUimg  and  seek- 
ing to  work,  and  to  promote  maximum  em- 
ployment, production,  and  purchasing 
power."  »• 
To  achieve  these  aims,  the  federal  govern- 
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ment  was  committed  to  use  "all  practical 
means  consistent  with  its  needs  and  obliga- 
tions and  other  essential  considerations  of 
national  policy."  But  the  concrete  goal  of 
the  right  to  employment — in  effect,  guar- 
anteed employment — was  replaced  by  the 
more  vague  goal  of  "maximum"  employ- 
ment. With  plenty  of  room  for  flexible  tater- 
pretatlons,  future  governments  were  even 
given  leeway  to  opt  against  full  employment, 
if  its  attainment  seemed  inconsistent  with 
other  policy  goals. 

Since  passage  of  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946.  unemployment  has  remained  far  be- 
low the  depression  levels  of  the  1930's;  but 
It  has  also  lingered  well  above  the  full  em- 
ployment levels  of  World  War  II.  In  recent 
decades,  joblessness  has  been  substantial 
and  persistent,  and  has  been  drifting  up- 
ward. The  trends  are  disturbing.  For  example, 
from  1946  to  1959.  unemployment  averaged 
4.2  per  cent,  compared  with  4.9  per  cent  from 
1930  to  1972.  In  these  27  years,  unemploy- 
ment has  risen  above  5  per  cent  12  times  but 
has  dipped  below  4  per  cent  only  10  times. 
Most  disquieting  of  all.  since  1948.  unemploy- 
ment has  never  gone  below  4  per  cent,  except 
In  wartime — from  1951  to  1952  and  again 
from  1968  to  19S9. 

Unemployment  In  the  United  States  is  sub- 
stantially higher  than  It  Is  m  many  industrial 
nations.  From  1961  to  1970."  unemployment 
averaged  4.7  per  cent  In  the  United  States, 
compared  to  0.6  per  cent  in  Germany.  1 .3  per 
cent  in  Japan,  1.5  per  cent  m  Sweden.  2 
per  cent  In  Prance  and  3.1  per  cent  In  Great 
Britain;  But  contemporary  American  society 
on  the  whole  exhibits  little  concern  over  rates 
of  unemployment  that  would  be  politically 
intolerable  elsewhere.  In  Paris,  demonstra- 
tions for  full  employment  occur  when  un- 
employment hits  2.6  per  cent.  Yet.  as  Senator 
Alan  Cranston  (D..  Calif.)  observed  In  testi- 
mony on  behalf  of  the  Public  Service  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1972:  "In  this  country  the  rate 
hovers  at  6  per  cent  and  nobody  seems  to 
care."  " 

Does  callousness  about  unemployment 
stem  from  anxiety  over  Inflation?  Many — but 
not  all — economists  feel  there  is  a  trade-off 
between  unemployment  and  inflation  (the 
Phillips  curve.  In  technical  jargon).  Accord- 
ing to  this  reasonmg.  driving  down  unem- 
ployment causes  prices  to  rise  and.  con- 
versely, Increasmg  unemployment  decreases 
the  rate  of  mflation.  Consequently,  In  many 
circles,  even  the  concept  of  full  employment 
has  changed  over  the  years.  No  longer  does 
the  term  focus  on  human  beings.  No  longer 
does  It  mean  that  all  Jobseekers  wUl  find 
jobs.  Instead,  it  focuses  on  price  changes. 
Full  employment  has  been  redefined  to  mean 
the  unemployment  rate  considered  consistent 
with  the  degree  of  price  stability  desired  by 
policymakers. 

While  he  was  President  Richard  Nixon's 
director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  George  Shultz  stated  that  "the 
deflnltion  of  unemployment  we  ( government  | 
have  used  In  calculating  full  employment  Is 
a  rough  four  per  cent  unemployment." " 
There  are  even  hints  that  this  figure  may  be 
revised  upward  soon.  Witness  a  recent  Treas- 
ury Department  report:  "Over  the  next  few 
years  a  four  i>er  cent  unemployment  rate  as 
a  national  goal  is  not  feasible  without  sig- 
nificant inflation."  " 

This  economy  rarely  operates  with  only 
four  per  cent  unemployed.  But  suppose  un- 
employment feU  to  that  level.  With  our 
present  civilian  labor  force  of  about  86  mil- 
lion workers.  3.4  million  of  them  would  still 
be  without  jobs.  Only  m  an  Allce-ln-Wonder- 
land  world  could  tbat  be  considered  "fuU 
employment." 

With  price  stability  given  top  priority,  the 
reduction  of  unemployment  has  become  a 
secondary  goal  of  government — if  mdeed  It 
is  a  goed  at  aU.  Keynesian  measures — deliber- 
ate use  of  fiscal  and  monetary  pcdicy — are 
not  vigorously  applied  to  combat  unemploy- 


ment, lest  prices  rise.  Even  worse,  strategies 
are  advocated  to  hold  down  inflation  by  in- 
creasing unemployment.  Thus,  when  unem- 
ployment feU  to  3.6  per  cent  in  1968.  the 
Business  Council  worried  about  inflation. 
That  influential  group,  mainly  corporate 
presidents  and  board  chairmen,  wanted  the 
next  President  to  take  deliberate  steps  to 
reduce  the  pace  of  inflation — even  if  those 
steps  meant  mcreaslng  unemployment  to 
5.5  per  cent."  By  1970.  unemployment  had 
already  risen  to  4.9  per  cent.  Yet  Andrew  P. 
Brimmer,  a  Federal  Reserve  Board  member, 
urged  fighting  inflation  with  measures  that 
would  necessitate  "a  somewhat  higher  level 
of  unemployment."  •« 

Concern  about  Inflation  can,  at  best,  only 
partly  explain  our  attitude  toward  unem- 
ployment. Other  nations,  too,  must  cope 
with  mflation,  which  in  recent  decades  has 
generally  been  greater  in  Europe  than  m  the 
United  States.  This  is  still  true  despite  the 
rapidity  of  recent  price  rises  In  the  United 
States.  But  strong  political  pressure  from 
labor  and  the  left  has  committed  the  govern- 
ments of  most  Industrial  nations  in  Europe 
to  full  employment — even  if  the  conse- 
quence is  rising  prices.  Lacking  sufficient 
pressure,  the  United  States  government  gives 
priority  to  the  quest  for  stable  prices — even 
if  the  consequence  is  high  unemployment. 

What  else  accounts  for  America's  com- 
placency about  unemployment?  Does  indif- 
ference stem  from  ignorance  of  the  true 
extent  of  unemployment?  In  1972,  unem- 
ployment was  5.6  per  cent,  and  4.8  mUllon 
persons  were  Jobless.  But  official  figures 
grossly  understate  the  amount  of  unemploy- 
ment. Let  us  cite  just  two  examples:  part- 
time  workers  and  dlfcouraged  workers.  Per- 
sons who  work  part-time  usually  do  so  out 
of  choice.  But  some  do  so  out  of  necessity, 
when  full-time  work  Is  unavailable.  In  offi- 
cial statistics,  part-time  workers  who  want 
full-time  Jobs  but  are  unable  to  find  them 
are  considered  employed."  Actually,  they  are 
partly  unemployed  and  may  suffer  sharply 
reduced  earnmg  power. 

Consider  also  the  discouraged  or  hidden 
unemployed.  Jobless  men  and  women  who 
want  to  work  but  have  become  so  dis- 
couraged that  they  have  given  up  search- 
ing for  Jobs  are  not  counted  as  unemployed. 
They  are  classified  as  "not  In  the  labor  force," 
and  their  presence  goes  unrecorded  In  the 
official  unemployment  count.  If  we  add  the 
2.4  million  involuntary  part-time  workers 
and  the  765.000  "  discouraged  unemployed  to 
the  Inventory  of  the  jobless,  the  magnitude 
of  unemployment  looks  strlkmgly  different. 
In  1972.  at  least  8  million  persons  were  fully 
or  partly  unemployed,  compared  to  4.8  mU- 
llon persons  officially  unemployed. 

Is  It  the  composition  of  the  Jobless  roll* 
that  explains  our  society's  msensitivlty  to  the 
problems  of  the  unemployed?  Unemployment 
Is  no  longer  the  mass  affiiction  it  was  in  the 
I930's.  It  does  not  fall  evenly  on  the  whol« 
population;  nor  does  it  strike  at  random. 
While  most  of  the  unemployed  are  neither 
poor  nor  black — and  no  one  Is  absolutely 
Immune — unemplojrment  Is  selective,  strik- 
ing hardest  and  most  disproportionately  at 
those  on  the  bottom  rung  of  society's  ladder. 
Unemployment  tends  to  hit  the  same  groups 
over  and  over  agam.  Those  with  the  most 
Job  Insecurity  and  the  least  earnmgs  are  the 
most  vulnerable:  blacks,  the  poor,  youths, 
unskilled  workers  and  women.  As  blacks  well 
know,  the  old  adage,  "last  to  be  hired  and 
first  to  be  fired,"  Is  still  true.  The  affluent  and 
professional  workers  are  more  rarely  unem- 
ployed, but  It  can  happen.  Unemployment 
among  engmeers  m  Seattle,  editors  in  New 
York  or  college  professors  In  California  is 
dramatic,  and  newspiapers  and  televisloa 
document  it.  But  unemployment  and  misery 
in  the  ghettos  are  constant,  less  mterestlng 
and  ignored — except  when  cities  burn. 

The  more  familiar  statistics  obscure  tbes* 
sharp  group  differences  In  unemployment. 
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iQT  Whites,  compared  to  10  per  oei  i  for 
blacks."  The  average  rate  can  bold  little 
consolation  for  16-  to  19-year-olds  In  t  e  la- 
bor force;  16.2  per  cent  of  these  white  y  lutha 
and  33.6  per  cent  of  the  black  youtha  were 
Jobless.  At  upper  occupational  levels,  2  I  per 
cent  of  professional  and  technical  w<  rkers 
and  1.8  per  cent  of  nonfarm  manager  and 
administrators  were  out  of  work.  But  o  i  the 
bottom,  10.8  per  cent  of  nonfarm  lal  srers 
were  unemployed. 

The  women's  liberation  movement  has 
not  yet  eliminated  the  male-female  u  em- 
ployment rate  gap.  In  1972,  male  u]  em- 
ployment was  4.0  percent;  fe  oale 
unemployment  was  6.6  percent,  about  »ne- 
thlrd  higher,  and  the  differential  has 
widened  considerably  over  the  past  two 
decades.  Yet  the  earnings  of  married  wc  nen 
enable  many  families  to  clim^  from  i  tar- 
poverty  to  more  decent  living  stand  rds. 
And  for  families  headed  by  working  woi  len. 
unemployment  Is  often  the  first  step  on 
the  road  to  welfare.  Even  female  heati  i  of 
Ibouseholds  experience  greater  imemf  oy- 
ment  than  their  male  counterparts-  -6.4 
percent  for  women  contrasted  with  3.4  >er- 
cent  for  men  in  1971.* 

Despite   Freedom   Rides,   sit-ins.    der  on- 
Btrations  and  riots,  the  unemployment   -ate 
for   blacks   is   sUU    about   double   tha     of 
whites — a   ratio   practically   unchanged   for 
two   decades.   Even   the   statement   thai     10 
percent  of  blacks  are  unemployed  comp  red 
to  6  percent  of  whites  masks  much  of  the 
problem.  In  ghettos,  the  official  unemp  oy- 
ment  rate  is  Just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg   By 
the  mid -19608.  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sti  tis- 
tlcs    (BLS)    recognized   the   relaUve   In  de- 
vance     of     using     official     unemployn  ent 
figures  to  describe  the  state  of  unemf  oy- 
ment  and  underemployment  In  urban  si  ms 
•nd    designed    a    "subemployment"    in  lex, 
which  Included  not  only  the  official  un  m- 
ployed     but     also     groups     not     norm  illy 
counted  In  that  category.  To  the  official   in- 
employed  were  added  Involuntary  parti  me 
workers,  heads  of  households  working  i  ill- 
tUBa  but  earning  less  than  $60  a  week     the 
porerty   level    at   that   time),    male    "  is- 
couraged"  unemployed  workers,  and  a    ew 
similar  groups.^ 

Using  this  Index,  the  BLS  surveyed  10 
«lum  areas.  Their  findings  spelled  ca  as- 
trophe.  In  January,  1067,  with  nations  Ide 
tuemployment  at  3.7  percent,  official  in- 
employment  In  these  slums  was  10  perc  nt. 
But  aubemployment  ranged  from  24  pen  snt 
ta  Boston  to  47  percent  in  San  Anto  ilo. 
Everywhere  the  pattern  was  repeated:  E  (d- 
ford  Stuyvestant,  28  percent.  East  Harl  m, 
83  percent.  Philadelphia.  34  percent,  Bt. 
liouls,  30  percent.  The  subemployment  i  ir- 
vey  got  to  the  heart  of  the  problem:  un<  m- 
ployment  and  the  Inability  to  earn  an  s  te- 
quate  Income.  "If  a  third  of  the  people  In 
the  nation  couldn't  make  a  living,"  i  ^id 
Labor  Secretary  Wlllard  Wlrtz  in  a  coi  fl- 
dentlal  memo  to  President  Lyndon  John£  >n, 
•there  would  be  a  revolution.""  Wlrtz  r  c- 
ognlzed  that  for  people  In  the  slums,  tie 
depression  of  the  lOSO's  had  never  end  d. 
But  other  Americans,  for  whom  that  i  e- 
presslon  was  only  a  chapter  in  a  hist  ry 
book,  have  chosen  to  ignore  that  fact. 

By  the  summer  of  1967,  riots  reconfim  ed 
the  calamity  of  ghetto  life.  The  report  of  lie 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  E  s- 
orders  reiterated  and  supplemented  the  E  jS 
flndlngs.a  The  commission  found  that  in 
\inemployment  crisis  was  only  part  of  l  le 
problem.  Equally  disturbing  was  the  im(  »- 
■Irable  nature  of  many  Jobs  open  to  Negn  m 
and  other  minorities.  Negro  men  were  mi  re 
than  three  times  as  likely  as  white  men  to 
hold  low-paying,  unskilled  or  service  Jo  «. 
which  tend  also  to  be  part-time,  seaaoi  al 
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and  deed-end  Jobs.  The  commission  singled 
out  the  oonoentratlon  of  Negro  men  in  the 
lowest  occupations  as  the  most  important 
cause  of  poverty  among  Negroes. 

Riots  are  only  one  manlfaetetion  of  de- 
spair. Sub-employment  has  a  human  face.  As 
Elliot  Uebow  has  said,"  a  man  without  a  Job 
or  a  working  man  who  Is  unable  to  support 
his  famUy  is  being  told  clearly  and  for  aU 
to  hear  (especially  his  family)  that  he  Is  not 
needed.  No  man  can  live  for  long  with  this 
terrible  knowledge.  Liebow's  extensive  study 
of  Negro  street-corner  men  showed  that  the 
youths  who  have  never  worked  but  can  fore- 
see their  probable  future  and  the  men  who 
are  unable  to  support  their  families  retreat 
to  the  streetcorner.  There,  in  self-defense, 
they  Join  with  others  like  themselves  to  con- 
struct a  world  which  gives  them  some  mini- 
mum sense  of  belonging  and  being  useful. 

The  welfare  explosion  of  the  1960's  cen- 
tered considerable  attention  on  fatherless 
famUles  and  on  the  need  for  "work-fare" 
programs  for  welfare  mothers.  The  urgent 
need  for  decent  Jobs  for  ghetto  men  faUed 
to  arouse  equivalent  concern.  Yet  male  sub- 
employment  has  been  cited  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  fatherless  families. 

The  National  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders did  recognize  the  significance  of  male 
subemployment  and  called  for  more  and 
better  Jobs.  In  March.  1968.  the  commission 
advocated,  among  other  actions,  creation  of 
two  mUlion  new  jobs  within  three  years.  But 
by  March,  1971,  because  of  a  recession,  there 
were  actuaUy  2.1  mUlion  more  unemployed. 
It  is  comforting — but  untrue — to  think 
that  subemployment  Is  no  longer  a  major 
ghetto  problem.  A  very  recent  analysis  of 
Census  Bureau  volumes  on  Employment  Pro- 
files of  Selected  Low  Income  Areas  by  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  confirms  the  persistence 
of  widespread  subemployment.=«  Using  a  sub- 
employment  index  conceptually  similar  to 
that  of  the  BLS  in  1967,  but  with  a  $2  an 
hour  cut-off  point,  the  subcommittee  tied 
the  subemployment  index  to  the  official 
$4,000  poverty  budget  for  urban  famUles  of 
four.  In  late  1970  and  early  1971,  subem- 
ployment averaged  30.6  per  cent  In  60  major 
poverty  areas  of  61  cities. 

The  subcommittee  also  developed  an  alter- 
nate Index  of  subemployment  xislng  a  $3.60 
an  hour  cutoff  point  as  a  proxy  for  the  BLS 
"lower  living  cost"  budget  for  an  urban  fam- 
Uy of  four.  That  budget  averaged  $6,960  na- 
tionally. This  is  substantially  higher  than 
the  "poverty  budget"  but  represents  a  real- 
istic estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  more  socially 
acceptable  standard.  The  findings  were 
astounding.  PiUly  61.2  per  cent  of  workers 
in  poverty  areas  were  unable  to  provide  for 
their  families  at  the  "lower  level  living" 
standard. 

Poor  people,  even  those  on  welfare,  as 
Leonard  Goodwin  has  shown,  are  committed 
to  the  work  ethic  and  have  the  same  aspira- 
tions as  middle  class  people.^*  But  for  most  of 
the  poor,  the  work  ethic  has  proven  a  sham. 
Even  hard  work  does  not  enable  them  to 
live  in  decency. 

It  Is  cruel  and  senseless  for  a  nation  to 
talk  about  the  work  ethic  while  those  In 
power  dlsciiss  the  need  to  Increase  unem- 
ployment. With  a  labor  force  of  some  86  mU- 
lion persons,  even  a  one  percentage  point 
rise  In  the  unemployment  rate  condemns  an 
additional   860,000   people   to   Joblessness. 

If  we  are  to  eliminate  poverty,  adequate 
Income  maintenance  must  be  provided  for 
those  unable  to  work.  But  Jobs  are  the  best 
form  of  Income  maintenance  for  those  who 
are  willing  and  able  to  work.  The  nation  must 
belatedly  accept  the  concept  proposed  In  the 
Pull  Employment  Bill  of  1946.  The  federal 
government  must  guarantee  the  right  to  re- 
munerative, full-time  employment.  The  fed- 
eral government  must  provide  meaningfu. 
public  service  Jobs  at  wages  that  wUl  enable 
workers  to  attain  at  least  the  BLS  lower  liv- 
ing standard   If  it  is  impossible  to  absorb 


them  Into  the  private  eector  of  the  economy 
For  affluent  America  to  push  Its  poor  and  its 
welfare  recipients  Into  menial,  low-wage  and 
dead-end  Jobs  is  the  modern  equivalent  of 
sending  the  chUdren  of  the  "idle  poor"  to  the 
textUe  mUls. 

Public  service  employment  Is  not  mere 
"make  work."  The  much  maligned  WPA. 
produced  plays,  painted  murals,  and  buut 
swimming  pools,  bridges,  viaducts,  public 
buUdhigs.  water  mains,  parks,  roads  and 
streets  and  much  more.  Today,  there  Is  a 
critical  need  for  public  service  workers  in 
such  fields  as  health,  housing  inspection,  edu- 
cation, traffic  control,  urban  renewal.  sa'nlU- 
tion,  parks  and  recreation,  and  poUutlon  con- 
trol. Enactment  of  the  Service  Employment 
Act  of  1972  (the  Hawkins-Cranston  BUn 
would  be  a  step  In  the  right  direction  If  we 
f^L**'^1°*^***«*  WUllam  Petty's  discovery 
that  the  labor  of  the  unemployed  poor  repre- 
sents  an  unused  national  asset,  the  quality  of 

^^i^  ^?'  t^V'"'  "'«»  °'  »•»  Americans  l^ 
be  substantially  Improved  In  the  1970's. 
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"Leonard  Goodwin,  Do  the  Poor  Want  to 
WorkT  (Washington,  D.C.:  Brookings  In- 
stitution, 1972). 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Burton)  . 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

In  addition  to  the  remarks  I  made  with 
reference  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  QuiE)  I  would  like  to  make  it 
clear  first  things  come  first. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  (Mr.  Dent)  deserves  the 
plaudits  and  commendations  not  only  of 
all  of  us  in  this  Chamber  but  all  of  the 
low-income  wage  earners  who  will  hope- 
fully receive  some  benefit  as  a  result  of 
this  legislation. 

Further,  although  I  agree  with  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  not  my  friend 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)  on  the 
newspaper  distribution  issue.  It  would  be 
imfalr  to  do  ansrthing  but  add  commen- 
dations to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
not  for  the  very  onerous  5  years  of 
work  that  he  performed,  and  which,  in 
turn,  compelled  a  number  of  us  to  do  so 
likewise  during  the  course  of  our  5  year 
deadlock  on  this  matter,  but  to  commend 
him  for  his  thoughtful,  though  belated, 
conversion  to  the  cause.  In  a  very  serious 
vein  I  would  like  to  commend  him  for  his 
most  constructive  role  In  making  Uils 
particular  moment  possible. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jones)  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  discussed  over- 
time here  covering  many  areas  of  em- 
ployment, but  we  have  a  situation  on 
Capitol  Hill  which  concerns  me  to  a 
great  degree.  We  have.  I  believe,  approx- 
imately 1,000  Capitol  Hill  policemen  who 
are  our  sole  protectors  from  demonstra- 
tors and  other  law  violators.  Also  in  con- 
nection with  the  Capitol  Hill  police,  there 
are  assigned  from  the  Metropolitan 
Police  IDepartment  x  number  of  men, 
maybe  100  or  150.  The  inequity  Involved 
in  this:  During  emergencies  or  periods 
when  it  is  necessary  for  these  officers  to 


work  overtime,  the  Capitol  Hill  police  are 
compensated  only  to  the  extent  of  time 
accumulated  for  leave  or  vacation  where- 
as their  counterparts,  those  serving  side 
by  side,  the  Metropolitan  Police,  are  paid 
overtime  in  cash.  This  seems  to  me  a 
great  inequity. 

I  wonder  if  the  chairman  would  care 
to  comment  on  that  and  what  could  be 
done  to  make  it  more  equitable  so  that 
we  could  put  the  Capitol  Hill  police  on 
the  same  basis  that  the  Metropolitan 
Police  are  now  enjoying. 

Mr.  DENT.  As  the  bill  is  now  written 
and  after  a  great  deal  of  discussion  over 
many  months  and  long  hearings.  It  was 
decided  that  the  other  body  would  in- 
clude in  its  provisions  overtime  provisions 
for  the  firemen  and  police.  Our  bill  does 
not  carry  overtime  for  the  pohce  or  fire- 
men. However,  it  is  now  a  question  that 
is  open  for  discussion  in  the  conference. 

Personally,  up  to  this  moment  I  did 
not  know  of  the  inequity  between  the 
Capitol  Hill  and  downtown  police.  It  Is 
an  inequity,  and  I  think  conferees  will 
give  it  very  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  The  in- 
equity I  am  referring  to  is  not  that  the 
Metropolitan  Police  per  se  downtown  are 
getting  what  they  are  but  the  inequity 
lies  with  the  fact  that  the  Capitol  Hill 
police  department,  where  they  work  side 
by  side  with  the  Metropolitan  Police,  do 
not  get  reimbursed  on  the  same  basis. 
One  gets  cash  for  the  overtime  whereas 
the  other  gets  time. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  sure  that  is  so,  and  I 
believe  they 'should  have  the  right  to  op- 
erate on  the  same  basis  as  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police.  This  is  not  especially  a  situ- 
ation that  should  be  peculiar  to  the  Capi- 
tol Hill  poUce. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  We 
should  give  our  employees  the  same  pro- 
tection. And  I  respectfully  ask  that  this 
be  considered  in  conference. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairmsm,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Taylor). 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee with  respect  to  section  17  of  the 
bill,  "Substitute  Parents  for  Institu- 
tionalized Children." 

Is  it  the  intent  of  the  committee  that 
this  section  not  be  construed  so  as  to 
extend  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
coverage  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act? 

Mr.  DENT.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
This  section  w£is  added  to  provide  an 
overtime  exemption  for  certain  employ- 
ees of  institutions  which  have,  since  the 
1966  amendments,  been  covered  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  Department 
of  Labor  considered  those  institutions  to 
be  educational  institutions  under  sec- 
tion 3  of  existing  law.  These  employees, 
therefore,  have  been  covered  since  1966, 
and  the  bill  merely  provides  an  overtime 
exemption  with  respect  to  them.  It  does 
not,  in  any  way,  extend  coverage  to  in- 
stitutions which  are  not  now  covered 
pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  law. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Do  I 
understand  the  gentleman  then,  that  in- 
stitutions which  provide  only  cu.stodial 


care  and  make  use  of  the  local  public 
schools  would  not  be  covered  by  this 
provision? 

Mr.  DENT.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Do  I 
further  imderstand  that  institutions 
which  are  established  primarily  to  pro- 
vide custodial  care,  such  as  orphanages 
and  children  homes,  but  which  may  also 
provide  incidental  educational  instruc- 
tion are  equally  excluded? 

Mr.  DENT.  The  gentleman  Is  again 
correct.  To  the  extent  that  such  insti- 
tutions are  not  now  covered  by  existing 
law,  this  bill  does  nothing  to  include 
them.  The  gentleman  may  be  interested 
in  knowing  that  we  have  communicated 
this  intent  to  the  Director  of  Child  Care 
Services  of  the  Duke  Endowment,  of  the 
gentlemans'  home  State,  and  our  most 
recent  corresdondence  from  him  clearly 
indicated  understanding  and  approval. 

As  the  gentleman  may  know,  this  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  was  primarily  designed 
to  exclude  certain  employees  of  the 
Hershey  School,  an  outstanding  Penn- 
sylvania institution,  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  treats  as  a  covered  educa- 
tional institution  under  the  law. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  work  that  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Dent)  has  done  on  this  meas- 
ure. I  would  ask  how  long  the  gentleman 
has  been  working  on  this  particular 
legislation. 

Mr.  DENT.  Since  1970. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  since  1969. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  gentleman  has  been 
working  on  this  bill  since  1969? 

Mr.  BURTON.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under- 
stand and  I  appreciate  the  desirability, 
and  even  the  necessity  of  compromise, 
but,  as  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
knows,  7935  did  not  eUminate  the  exemp- 
tion for  small  stores.  The  committee  bill 
does  phase  out  that  exemption,  and  on 
July  1,  1976,  ultimately  eliminates  the 
exemption  altogether. 

I  wonder  what  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  got.  and  what  the  minority 
gave  in  working  out  the  elimination  of 
this  exemption  altogether. 

Mr.  DENT.  What  we  have  done  is  only 
eliminate  the  exemption  in  a  graded- 
down  fashion  over  the  years,  but  only 
for  establishments  within  chain  store  en- 
terprises. The  independent  stores  exemp- 
tion will  not  be  eliminated  by  one  bill. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  That  would  be  an  enter- 
prise doing  a  total  business  of  more  than 
$250,000  a  year? 

Mr.  DENT.  That  is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  But  the  individual  stores 
doing  less  than  $250,000? 

Mr.  DENT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  This  was  not  included 
in  7935;  why  did  the  minority  give  this 
up  in  this  bill,  and  what  did  the  majority 
get  in  this  bill?  Because  7935  did  not  deal 
with  the  exemption  at  all. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  will  tell  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  that  I  might  say  that  what 
we  all  got  was  an  opportunity  to  try  to 
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work  for  a  bUl  that  wlU  raise  th(  pay  of 
the  lowest  paid  workers,  and  we  had  to 
give  a  little,  and  they  had  to  give  i  little 
and  they  had  to  get  a  little,  and    re  took 
a  little,  and  It  came  out  Just  like   hat. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chahrman,  If  tl  e  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  we  gave  a  lot.  i  seems 
to  me.  but  really,  the  problem  v  is  one 
that  nobody  was  really  raising  mu  h  con- 
cern about  It,  and  so  we  just  woi  ted  on 
the  areas  where  deep  concern  v  is  ex- 
pressed by  others. 

Certainly  everybody  does  not  agree 
with  every  part  of  the  bill,  but  we  in  the 
minority  side  did  not  even  make  ;  drive 
to  change  that  provision  that  th  s  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  is  talking  about 
now. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  might  say  in  closini  —and 
I  am  sure  It  Is  in  closing— that  w  (  have 
already  agreed  on  both  sides  to  a  nsider 
the  Senate  proposal  as  well  as  oi  r  own 
suggestion  that  we  correct  the  dat  ,  sim- 
ply because  the  legislation  was  sta  ted  in 
January  and  so  many  months  have 
passed  that  we  may  have  to  chan  ;e  the 
^ective  date. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  w  J  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gent  eman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gent  sman 
for  yielding. 

Pureulng  the  line  of 
Congressman      Taylor 
homes,  am  I  to  understand  thai  this 
legislation  does  not  cover  any  o     the 
C5hlldren's    homes    that   have   not  pre- 
viously been  covered? 
Mr.  DENT.  That  is  exactly  right 
Mr.   KAZEN.   If   the   gentlemar    will 
yield  further.  In  other  words,  this   egls- 
latlon  will  not  extend  and  covei    any 
homes  for  dependent  children,  negl  (cted 
children,  or  boys  ranches,  or  hom  »  of 
this  type,  if  they  are  not  now  co  ered 
imder  the  present  law? 

Mr.  DENT.  No;  it  does  not  cover  hose 
homes  as  such.  It  Just  covers  the  ones 
that  we  have  had  covered  before,  tlnce 
1966,  and  we  are  making  a  cwrect  onal 
amendment  In  this  as  a  remedy  to  a 
situation  discovered  to  be  unbearat  e  in 
some  of  the  Institutions.  It  is  a  b«  ;ter- 
ment  of  a  condition  rather  than  an  a  Ided 
problem. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  so  when  my  people  i  ?rlte 
to  me  who  run  these  homes,  the  chaita- 
ble  organizations,  and  the  agency  f^  the 
Baptist  General  Convention  In  %xas 
who  are  the  sponsors,  fearing  that  Jiey 
will  have  to  put  up  with  overtime  ?ro- 
visions  and  that  they  will  have  to  lave 
shifts  for  house  parents,  I  may  ai  vise 
them  that  this  kind  of  institution  U 
covered? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  can  assure  the  gentle  oan 
that  I  must  answer  in  tha*.  vein   I    he 
desires.  I  will  be  glad  to  give  him  a  li  Iter 
on  that. 
Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
Mr.  DENT.  Does  the  gentleman  ]  W 
Minnesota  have  any  more  requests 
time? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  have  no  more  request 
time. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewo)  lan 
from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzman)  . 

Ms.    HOLTZMAN.    I    appreciate 
gentleman's  yielding. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  want,  ttrst.  to  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  chairman  for 
reporting  out  this  bill  after  many  years 
of  hard  work. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  the  following  question. 

I  was  planning  to  introduce  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill  that  would  close  a 
loophole  in  the  Equal  Pay  Act  for 
women.  I  had  previously  Introduced  a 
bill,  H.R.  12061.  with  35  cosponsors  that 
would  override  a  court  decision  that  per- 
mits wage  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
sex.  I  am  sure  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  would  like  to  see  any  wage  dis- 
crimination on  a  basis  of  sex  eliminated. 
I  wonder  whether  he  plans  to  caU  hear- 
ings on  my  bill  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  want  to  assure  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  that  the  bill  she 
sponsored,  cosponsore^J  by  35  Members,  I 
believe,  of  the  House,  has  been  discussed 
with  the  Department  of  Labor.  We  have 
established  a  basis  for  hearings  within 
the  next  several  weeks.  We  wiU  get  a 
conference  right  away,  and  she  will  be 
notified  of  the  Ume. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

*u**''-  F^^^^  °^  '^^''^-  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  has  been  much  discussion  during 
the  93d  Congress,  which  frequently  has 
become  quite  emotional,  about  increas- 
ing the  minimum  wage.  Today.  I  wish 
to  discuss  the  implications  of  such  an 
act. 

A  national  minimum  wage  rate  was 
first  established  in  the  United  States 
with  the  passage  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  The  stated  pur- 
pose of  this  bUl  was.  and  still  is.  to  elim- 
inate labor  conditions  harmful  to  the 
health,  efficiency,  and  general  well- 
being  of  workers  without  substantially 
curtailing  employment  or  earning  pow- 
er." in  other  words,  the  act  intended 
to  eliminate  low  wages  without  eliminat- 
ing jobs. 

Theoretically,  increasing  the  minimum 
wage  will  help  in  eUminating  existine 

ow  wages  But.  in  fact,  a  higher  wage 
i  ?}  Si!  happiness  Someone  must  pay 
for  it.  That  someone  is  all  too  often  the 
workers  for  whom  the  law  was  enacted 

one  of  the  provisions  in  H.R.  12435 
Will  extend  minimum  wage  coverage  to 
an  addiUonal  3.4  million  Federal  state 
and  local  government  employees.  Pres- 
enUy,  5  million  Federal.  State,  and  local 
employees  are  covered.  A  minimum  wage 
should  mean  higher  salaries  for  these 
^- o  ji*^'  ^"  essence,  since  their  salaries 
fn  /^l'*/™™  ^  revenues,  the  only  way 
that  their  wages  wiU  be  increased  is  to 
increase  taxes.  Can  anyone  say  what 
take-home  pay  these  additional  3  4  mil- 
lion workers  are  going  to  have  after  their 
taxes  are  raised? 

An  increase  in  the  hourly  minimum 
wage  does  not  mean  an  automatic  guar- 
antee of  higher  wages,  nor  does  it  mean 
more  money  In  the  pocket  of  the  wage 
earner.  We  cannot  tamper  with  basic 
economic  laws.  If  we  legislate  In  viola- 
tion of  these  laws,  the  end  result  can 
only  be  more  economic  trouble. 

If  by  raising  the  minimum  wage,  we 
merely  succeed  in  adding  to  the  iiifla- 
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tionary  spiral  by  forcing  prices  up   we 
have  really  accomplished  very  little.  And 

1«  ^^^^'^J  ™?'  T^  ^^  "P  legislating 
to  the  detriment  of  those  we  seek  to  help 

Should   the   minimum   wage   be   In 
creased  to  $2  or  to  $2.50  per  hour,  the 
fires  of  Inflation  will  be  fanned  to  new 
heights,  and  addiUonal  unemployment 
will  hit  American's  work  force 

The  National  Association  of  Counties 
and  the  National  League  of  Cities  sup- 
port the  minimum  wage  bill  but  thev 
oppose  any  attempt  to  extend  coverage 
to  firemen  and  policemen.  The  House 
bUl  does  not  contain  such  a  section  al- 
though the  Senate  passed  biU  does  pro- 
vide  for  this  additional  extension.  The 
reason  why  counties  and  cities  oppose 
this  provision  should  be  quite  obvio^ 
their  budgets  cannot  afford  it 

The  National  Retail  Merchants  Asso- 
ciation oppose  the  minimum  wage  bill  be- 
cause they  will  not  be  able  to  aLorb  U^e 
additional  wages  increase.  Some  busi- 

I^.^  ^^.^*  ^^^^  ^  '^^o^'  a"d  'nost  Will 
r«luce  their  number  of  employees,  espe- 
cially due  to  the  House  provision  X^  elim- 

W?  **°"^'"  ''°''™^"  ^'  by  jSy 

^^?.^^^^^^^  °^  commerce  worries 
about  Uie  possible  inflationary  repercus- 
sions of  tills  legislation.  repercus- 

And  I  worry  about  Oils  legislation. 

More  views  could  be  presented  in  op- 
position  to  raising  Uie  minimum  wage 

in'H^f'"'"  '■**^°^-  ^"*'  everytiilng  bo«s 
down  to  one  point:  raising  the  minimum 

hiT„  °®^  °°'  automatically  guarantee 
higher  wages. 

If  we  pass  tills  bUl.  we  will  be  able  to 

^^^X  ^^  ^  °"'*  constituents  we 
raised  tiieir  wage  rates,  but  if  we  ^ 
hon^.  we  will  also  have  to  teU  them  that 
the  Congress  voted  for  more  inflation, 

Sf^^'"fn?  n;"^"?  unemployment,  more 
laxes  and  no  real  increase  in  personal 
spendable  income.  *wrsonai 

Mrs     HOLT.    Mr.    Chairman     I   am 
pleased  that  a  minimum  wage  bill  is  back 

?iSs  ChJ^^'H^^^  House.Sy  Of  is'iS 
this  Chamber  have  recognized  the  need 
for  alterations  in  tiie  minimiS  ^Se 
rate,   expansion  of  eligibility,   and  in- 
creased overtime  coverage,  but  we  wSe 
unable  to  support  last  j^ears  bill  becISS 
of  specific  objectionable  features 
^'yt^K  r"^.*^  ^^^  considering  today.  HSL 
r^ll^'  ^'  ^  ™y  opinion,  a  vast  improve- 
ment over  last  year's  proposal.  It  provides 
for  a  moderate,  needed  increase  in  wage 
rates,  extends  wage  and  overtime  benefits 
to  many  American  workers  who  are  cur- 
rentiy  bemg  denied  them,  and  provides 
for  a  wage  differential  for  full-time  stu- 
dents. In  general,  I  feel  tiiat  this  bill  will 
minimize  inflationary  pressures  and  pro- 
tect employment  opportunities  for  low- 
income  workers. 

u»7^*Zf  !^'  however,  one  provision  in  this 
bin  which  I  feel  will  work  to  the  detri- 
ment of  smaU  independent  business- 
men. Section  8  of  Hit.  12435  will  phase 
out  the  current  $250,000  volume  ex- 
emption by  July  1,  1976.  If  it  is  neces- 
sary to  eliminate  this  exemption,  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  it  is.  we  should  at  least 
give  the  small  businessmen  time  to  ad- 
Just  to  this  change.  Two  years  Is  not 
enough  time  to  effect  these  adjustments. 
My  colleague  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord) 
has  offered  an  amendment  which  has  the 
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effect  of  delaying  this  proposed  phaseout 
by  1  year.  Under  this  amendment,  the 
small  store  exemption  would  not  be  com- 
pletely eliminated  imtil  July  1.  1977.  I 
support  this  amendment. 

In  addition,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
extension  of  wage  rate  and  overtime  cov- 
erage to  employees  of  State  and  local 
governments.  There  is  a  serious  question 
In  my  mind  as  to  the  advisability  of 
further  Federal  Intrusion  into  the  af- 
fairs of  other  levels  of  government.  We 
have  witnessed  too  much  of  this  In  the 
past  and  the  results  have  been  less  than 
desirable.  No  one  favors  subminimum 
wage  level  public  employees,  but  I  must 
question  the  right  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  dictate  wages  and  employ- 
ment conditions  to  State  £uid  local  gov- 
ernments. 

The  enactment  of  significant  legisla- 
tion inevitably  involves  a  compromise: 
you  must  consider  the  good  features 
along  with  the  bad,  and  determine  which 
is  predominant.  I  maintain  that  the  min- 
imum wage  bUl  which  Is  before  us  today 
is,  essentially,  responsible  legislation.  It 
has  been  8  years  since  the  passage  of 
minimum  wage  legislation;  during  this 
time,  the  consumer  price  index  has  in- 
creased over  35  points.  Relief  for  the  low 
wage  earner  is  lon>;  overdue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  endorse  the  passage 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1974,  H H.  12435. 

Mr.  McEIAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  for  their  effort  in 
drafting  this  significant  minimum  wage 
legislation.  These  observations  are  in  no 
way  intended  to  distract  from  the  good 
work  of  the  committee,  but  to  clarify 
matters  of  particular  importance  to  me. 
I  was  successful  in  amending  last 
year's  minimum  wage  legislation  in 
order  to  exempt  institutions  of  higher 
learning  from  the  certification  process  in 
hiring  full-time  students.  My  amend- 
ment Is  included  in  this  year's  bill  on 
page  40,  lines  16-19  of  H.R.  12435.  By  in- 
cluding this  provision  in  the  bill,  the 
committee  makes  it  clear  that  the  certi- 
fication requirements  of  section  24  are 
not  applicable  to  the  employment  of  full- 
time  students  by  an  educational  institu- 
tion at  which  they  are  enrolled  unless 
the  Secretary  determines  it  is  violating 
the  other  requirements  of  section  12  in 
its  employment  of  students.  To  be  more 
specific,  it  Is  my  understanding  from  the 
committee,  that  this  provision  is  meant 
to  exempt  universities  and  colleges  from 
being  involved  in  the  certification  proc- 
ess discussed  in  paragraph  3  of  pages  38- 
39  so  long  as  such  colleges  and  universi- 
tie  are  not  in  violation  of  regulations 
promulgated  "to  assure  that  this  para- 
graph will  not  create  a  substantial  prob- 
ability of  reducing  the  full-time  employ- 
ment opportunities  of"  other  persons. 

The  purpKKe  of  section  24  is  to  provide 
employment  opportunities  for  students 
who  desire  to  work  part  time  so  long  as 
such  employment  does  not  displace  adult 
workers.  In  promulgathig  regulations  to 
insure  that  student  employment  does  not 
have  a  substantial  probability  of  reduc- 
ing full-time  employment,  the  Secretary 
could  dlsmanUe  imiversity  student  em- 
ployment programs  if  the  regulations 


were  too  restrictive.  I  am  certain  that 
this  is  not  the  Intent  of  the  committee. 
Therefore,  the  Secretary  should  consider 
average  student  employment  of  educa- 
tional Institutions  in  recent  years  in  de- 
veloping regulations.  It  should  not  be  a 
violation  of  the  substantial  probability 
requirement  if  the  number  of  students 
employed  by  an  educational  institution 
does  not  substantially  increase. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  happy  to 
lend  my  support  to  this  bill,  which  raises 
the  minimum  wage  for  American  workers 
and  extends  minimum  wage  protection 
to  millions  who  previously  were  unpro- 
tected. 

I  hope  this  bill  will  be  passed  and  I  also 
hope  that  President  Nixon  will  reverse 
his  past  course  and  sign  it  into  law.  An 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage  is  long 
overdue.  The  Increases  in  this  bill  are 
modest  indeed  when  one  considers  the 
soaring  costs  of  the  necessities  of  life. 

I  fail  to  understand  the  logic  of  those 
who  insist  that  these  modest  increases 
violl  cause  great  inflation  and  economic 
calamity.  And  I  fail  to  see  the  justice  in 
the  demand  that  these  low-paid  workers 
should  bear  the  brunt  of  the  effort  to 
hold  down  inflation.  Indeed,  simple  jus- 
tice and  equity  demand  that  these  work- 
ers be  given  at  least  this  minimum  pro- 
tection against  the  rising  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  most 
earnestly  hope  that  the  House  will  re- 
soimdingly  approve,  without  any  weaken- 
ing changes,  the  vitally  important  mesis- 
ure  now  before  us,  HJl.  12435,  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1974, 
which,  in  summary,  is  designed  to  in- 
crease the  current  minimum  wage  rate 
from  the  present  $1.60  an  hour  up  to 
$2.30  an  hour  by  spaced  increments,  in 
various  worker  categories,  over  a  period 
of  4  years  and  extend  wage  and  hour 
coverage  eligibility  to  approximately  9.5 
million  additional  workers. 

In  moving  toward  our  determination 
of  this  vitally  important  legislative  pro- 
posal let  us  emphasize  that  there  has 
been  no  increase  in  the  minimum  wage 
since  1967,  and  let  us  also  remember  that 
a  person  earning  $1.60  an  hour,  working 
40  hours  a  week  and  52  weeks  a  year 
would  only  make  an  annual  Income  of 
$3,320,  which  figure,  according  to  our  own 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  is  well  imder 
the  $4,200  per  year,  that  this  Federal 
agency  procltiims  to  be  the  poverty  level 
income  for  a  family  of  four. 

Let  us  further  emphasize,  however,  re- 
grettably, that  the  cost  of  living  in  this 
country  has  risen  more  than  42  percent 
since  the  last  minimum  wage  increase 
granted  over  6  years  ago,  and  if  it  were 
to  be  raised  only  enough  to  keep  up  with 
the  intervening  cost  of  living,  it  would 
have  to  be  placed  at  a  figure  of  $2.28  per 
hour  right  now. 

In  consideration  of  these  facts  and  in 
the  face  of  ever  accelerating  increases  in 
the  cost  of  basic  living  necessities  and 
personal  services,  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  understand  how  anyone  can  at- 
tempt to  Justify  the  withholding  of  a 
marginal  minimum  wage  increase  to  the 
millions  of  workers  and  their  families 
who  are  undergoing  extreme  hardships 
from  the  infiationary  plague,  aggravated 


by  the  energy  shortage,  that  is  raging 
throughout  this  country. 

We  should  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  be  con- 
sciously mindful  that  the  documented 
history  of  minimum  wage  increases  very 
clearly  demonstrates  that  every  advance 
in  the  minimum  wage  since  World  War 
n  has  resulted  in  additional  employment 
opportunities  for  all  our  working  citizens 
of  whatever  age  or  economic  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  matter  of  truth  it 
is  obviously  discriminatory  and  unjust  to 
use  millions  of  our  lowest-paid  virorkers 
as  scapegoats  for  our  inflation  affliction 
and  it  seriously  undermines  the  impera- 
tive necessity  of  insuring  that  the  sacri- 
fices that  must  be  made  to  overtake  and 
overcome  the  inflationary  curse  must  be 
equally  distributed  throughout  every  seg- 
ment of  our  society. 

If  great  numbers  of  our  people  ever  be- 
come convinced  that  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  intend  to  apply  the  ba- 
sic principle  of  equal  treatment  for  all  in 
our  effort  to  stabilize  our  economy,  then 
I  think  it  is  quite  apparent  there  is  a  very 
grave  danger  that  we  will  not  only  be  im- 
able  to  successfully  resolve  our  inflation 
problem,  but  we  will  also  be  imable  to  re- 
solve any  of  the  other  great  domestic  and 
international  problems  that  threaten  our 
continuing  status  as  a  first-class  world 
power. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  the  reasons 
I  have  already  outlined  together  with  the 
overwhelming  evidence  on  record.  I  very 
earnestly  believe  that  the  House,  in  sim- 
ple justice  to  millions  of  American  work- 
ers, should  overwhelmingly  approve  this 
minimum  wage  bill  and  I  hope  that  such 
approval  will  be  forthcoming  without  ex- 
tended delay. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  for  H.R.  12435,  the 
"Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  Amend- 
ments," otherv?ise  known  as  the  mini- 
mum wage  bill.  This  legislation,  it  seems 
to  me.  deserves  the  overwhelming  en- 
dorsement of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

H.R.  12435  provides  a  badly  needed 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage,  to  $2.30 
per  hour,  and  will  extend  protection  of 
the  minimum  wage  and  overtime  laws  to 
12  million  nonsupervisory  employees. 
615,000  Federal  employees,  513,000  agri- 
cultural employees  not  presently  covered. 
The  basic  minimum  wage  would  rise 
from  the  present  levels  of  $1.60  per  hour 
for  nonagricultural  employees  and  $1.30 
per  hour  for  agricultural  employees,  to 
$2.30  per  hour  for  nonagricultural  work- 
ers and  the  same  amount  for  individuals 
working  in  agricultural  employment. 
Thus,  for  the  first  time,  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  minimum  wage  for  agricul- 
tural and  nonagricultural  workers  would 
be  eliminated,  although  the  $2.30  wage 
would  become  effective  in  1976  for  the 
nonagricultural  workers,  and  1  year  later 
for  most  agricultural  employees.  Eventu- 
ally, approximately  6  million  workers 
would  benefit  from  the  minimum  wage 
increase  and  the  extension  of  coverage. 

There  should  be  little  question  that 
these  wage  increases  are  needed,  especi- 
ally in  the  light  of  the  crush  of  today's 
inflation.  And.  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  workers  affected  by  the  mini- 
mum wage  laws  are  those  at  the  lower 
2nd  of  the  wage  scale — those  who  need 
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help  most.  The  cost  of  living  hi  ;  risen 
more  than  25  percent  since  1966,  'et  the 
current  minimum  wage  rates  of  $1  30  and 
$1.60  per  hour,  set  in  1966,  have  n  t  been 
adjusted  to  help  meet  the  infia  lonary 
crunch.  What  is  more,  increasing  axes — 
especially  in  the  form  of  the  rei  resslve 
social  security  payroll  tax — have  urther 
eroded  the  ability  of  the  worker  t  make 
ends  meet.  Because  of  inflation,  1974's 
$1.60  buys  less  than  $1.25  did  iJ  1966. 
And,  many  workers  covered  by  thi  mini- 
mum wage  have  been  deprived  }f  full 
overtime  earnings  because  their  i]  dustry 
was  exempt  from  the  overtime  :  ay  re- 
quirements of  the  Fair  Labor  Sti  idards 
law. 
Between  the  establishment  of  tl  e  min- 

.  Imum  wage  in  1938  and  today,  t  te  cost 
of  living  has  risen  nearly  230  j  srcent. 
During  this  time,  however,  only  fc  ir  bills 
Increasing  the  minimum  wage  ha  e  been 
signed  into  law,  and  last  year,  or  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  sglsla- 
tion,  a  President  vetoed  a  minimu  \  wage 

.  bill.  Unhappily,  the  veto  was  sui  Ained, 
preventing  immediate  assistance  to  the 
workers,  covered  and  uncovere  ,  and 
their  families,  who  had  suffered  i  37'/^- 
percent  increase  in  the  cost  of  Vn  ng. 

I  cannot  accept  the  argiunents  of  the 
President  that  last  year's  minimuj  i  wage 
bill  was  inflationary  and  Ukely  to  in- 
crease imemployment.  From  the  ecord, 
the  President  is  the  last  one  nyone 
should  listen  to  about  these  subji  cts,  as 
this  administration  has  defined  th  econ- 
omists in  proving,  to  the  lament  of  the 
nation,  that  you  can  have  both  fa  gh  in- 
flation and  high  imemployment. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  re  ex- 
tend the  decency  of  a  living  «  ige  to 
workers  now  unprotected,  as  far  i  s  I  am 
concerned.  It  is  not  too  much  to  a  k  that 
we  make  at  least  an  effort  to  br  ig  the 
minimum  wage  rate  up  to  a  c  ntem- 
porary  standard,  even  though  wltl  in  an- 
other year  or  two  even  the  leve  %  con- 
tained in  this  bill  will  be  too  litt  e,  and 
too  late  as  well.  Already,  the  mi  limum 
wage  is  so  low  that  significant  n  mbers 
of  Americans,  rather  than  work  f  r  such 
paltry  pay,  have  opted  for  the  elfare 
system.  Is  this  any  kind  of  sensil  le  ap- 
proach to  either  employment  poll(  r  or  to 
income  maintenance?  I  hardly  th  nk  so. 
Congress  must  enact  a  far-re  .ching 
minimum  wage  law.  to  improve  1  le  In- 
come available  to  working  f  amiliet  to  the 
point  they  can  lead  a  decent  111  \,  and 
to  end  this  inane  incentive  awa:  from 
welfare  and  towards  work.  Most  ix  iport- 
ant,  though,  is  the  concept  behind  mini- 
mum wage  legislation — and  that  Is  the 
right  of  Americans  to  have  the  prol  >ction 
of  their  Government  in  seeing  tha  a  de- 
cent, livable  wage  is  paid  for  a  day's 
work.  The  House  should  pass  tl  is  bill 
today,  and  if  the  President  furth  rs  his 
past  follies  by  vetoing  this  needed  legis- 
lation, then  Congress  must  rise  ;  }  this 
challenge  and  override  the  veto. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairma  ,  the 
proponents  of  H.R.  12435,  th«  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  Amendmen'  i,  vai- 
doubtedly  have  the  best  of  inte  tions. 
In  their  minds,  the  march  of  In  latlon 
requires  that  the  minimum  wage  >e  In- 
creased to  keep  pace.  Sadly,  th  y  are 
wrong. 


There  Is  substantial  statistical  evi- 
dence to  indicate  that  each  time  the 
Congress  raises  the  mlnimima  wage,  un- 
employment grows  more  or  Jess  pro- 
portionately. The  reason  for  this  Is 
simple,  and  should  be  obvious  to  all.  In 
forcing  up  the  required  wage  for  those 
on  the  lower  end  of  the  econon.ic  ladder, 
those  who  are  employed  in  "marginal" 
Jobs,  this  body  is  pricing  them  out  of 
the  market.  Employers  who  would  con- 
tinue to  employ  a  janitor,  for  example, 
at  $1.60  an  hour,  may  have  to  let  him 
go  if  they  must  pay  him  $2  an  hour.  A 
student  in  high  school  whose  skills 
are  as  yet  undeveloped,  may  be  given  a 
job  doing  unskilled  work  at  $1.60  an 
hour,  but  might  not  be  productive 
enough  to  be  given  a  Job  if  the  mini- 
mum is  set  at  $2  an  hour. 

This  bill  will  have  no  effect  at  all  on 
the  Nation's  skilled  labor  force.  Con- 
struction workers  making  $8  or  $10  an 
hour  or  more  will  receive  no  benefit 
from  an  increase  in  the  minimimi  wage 
to  $2  or  $2.30.  ITiose  who  will  be  af- 
fected are  those  holding  marginal  jobs, 
and  in  all  too  many  cases  the  effect  will 
simply  be  the  loss  of  those  jobs. 

At  the  very  least,  this  bill  should  con- 
tain a  "youth  differential,"  a  provision 
which  establishes  a  somewhat  lower 
minlmimi  wage  for  those  under  the  age 
of  18,  or  20,  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  generally  unskilled  and 
could  not  be  profitably  hired  by  an  em- 
ployer at  a  higher  wage. 

Particularly  in  resort  areas,  such  as 
Ocean  City,  but  nearly  everywhere  In 
Maryland  or  the  rest  of  the  country, 
teenagers  will  be  looking  for  full-time  or 
part-time  siunmer  employment  in  a  few 
months.  In  many  cases,  they  will  be  try- 
ing to  earn  money  to  go  on  to  a  univer- 
sity or  trade  school  after  graduation.  By 
increasing  the  minimum  wage  here  to- 
day, without  providing  a  youth  differ- 
ential, we  are  simply  insuring  that  a 
large  number  of  these  people  will  be  un- 
able to  find  work,  and  will  make  their 
task  of  earning  enough  to  further  their 
education  much  more  difficult. 

For  low-Income  workers,  especially 
those  who  are  black,  this  will  mean  hard- 
ship and  welfare  dependency,  because 
many  in  this  position  are  being  priced 
right  out  of  the  job  market.  Many  older 
persons,  who  often  work  parttime  to 
supplement  their  social  security  in- 
comes, will  be  similarly  affected.  In  real- 
ity, this  bill  hurts  precisely  those  whom 
it  is  supposed  to  help. 

By  the  provisions  affecting  the  sea- 
food processing  industry,  this  bill  will 
hurt  many  people  in  my  district  in  Mary- 
land, where  seafood  and  shellfish  are  a 
major  industry.  Processors  will  simply  be 
unable  to  maintain  present  employment 
levels,  because  of  the  provisions  ta  this 
bill.  Some  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
may  not  mind  increased  unemployment 
In  their  districts;  they  may  wish  to  blame 
it  on  something  or  someone  else — but 
make  no  mistake — this  bill  will  be  a  sig- 
nificant cause  of  imemployment  if  and 
when  it  takes  effect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  cast  my  vote 
against  this  measure,  for  the  very  simple 
and  honest  reason  that  I  believe  that  it 
will  cause  unemployment  among  those 
who  can  afford  it  least. 


Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  12435,  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  Amendments  of  1973. 

If  all  the  oratory,  promises  and  pledges 
of  the  moment  could  be  reduced  to  an 
unemotional  look  at  this  legislation  be- 
fore us,  we  would  quickly  realize  that  it  is 
nothing  more  than  another  tax.  I  for  one, 
do  not  believe  that  the  American  workers 
actually  want  yet  another  Federal  tax 
added  to  their  already  heavy  tax  burden. 

I.  too,  am  in  favor  of  working,  produc- 
tive citizens  receiving  fair  wages  for 
work  done:  however,  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  far  exceeds  the  desire  of  many 
of  our  colleagues  to  guarantee  a  $2.30  an 
hour  minimum  wage  for  unskilled  labor. 

When  politicians  legislate  private  sal- 
aries and  wage  scales,  they  are  not  only 
officiously  intermeddling  in  the  free  en- 
terprise economy  sector,  but  are  in  re- 
ality passing  a  new  tax  which  will  be 
borne  by  all  of  our  people. 

TTiere  is  nothing  in  existing  law  that 
prevents  a  man  or  woman  from  earning 
$2.30  an  hour,  or  more,  depending  on  his 
productivity  and  the  success  of  his  em- 
ployer. But  when  politicians  force  a  sal- 
ary raise  on  the  employer,  whoever  he 
may  be,  we  know  in  advance  that  the 
employer  will  no  more  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  increase  than  will  those  politicians 
who  think  it  is  good  for  votes  to  spend 
someone  else's  money. 

The  employer  who  is  faced  with  this 
Increase  in  minimum  wage  will  treat  it 
simply  as  another  Federal  tax  and  will 
merely  shift  it  on  to  the  consumer.  This 
legislation  will  raise  all  prices  across  the 
board  and,  in  the  long  run,  those  people 
whom  we  are  talking  about  helping  will 
suffer  most  through  higher  prices  and  in- 
creased taxes. 

The  American  people  are  being  liter- 
ally taxed  to  death  and  enactment  of  the 
legislation  before  us  can  only  hasten 
their  demise.  Such  gimmicks  as  use  tax, 
sales  tax,  or  minimum  wage  Increases  no 
longer  fool  the  people.  A  tax  is  a  tax, 
regardless  of  what  It  Is  called,  and  the 
only  true  beneficiary  will  be  government 
at  all  levels  through  increased  tax 
revenues. 

The  legislation  before  us  wreaks  havoc 
on  the  retirees,  pensioners,  disabled,  and 
welfare  recipients.  We  should  be  trying 
to  hold  down  the  cost  of  living,  thus  con- 
trolling the  inflation  which  results  from 
dumping  more  money  In  the  marketplace 
without  a  corresponding  increase  In 
productivity. 

In  reality,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  is  antilabor.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  average  working  Americioi 
will  accept  this  deliberate  attempt  by  the 
Congress  to  level  the  wages  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. The  skilled  worker  and  organized 
laborer  should  regard  this  as  special  in- 
terest legislation,  adverse  to  their  pay- 
check. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  con- 
sistently opposed  use  of  the  Congress  to 
legislate  labor  contracts  and  establish 
salary  standards.  I  have  never  regarded 
Congress  as  a  proper  forum  to  conduct 
negotiations  on  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions. That  is  why  I  have  never  sup- 
ported antistrlke  legislation. 

Rising  prices,  inflation,  and  Increased 
taxes  must  ^U>p  somewhere.  Passage  of 
a  $2.30  minimum  wage  law  will  not  help 
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us  restore  fiscal  sanity  to  any  sector  of 
our  economy,  and  no  one  should  blame 
the  private  sector.  ITie  fault  lies  here  In 
the  Federal  Government.  It  is  continued 
deficit  spending  that  is  a  prime  cause  of 
the  inflation  which  is  being  used  to  jus- 
tify bringing  it  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat — my  main  op- 
position to  this  bill  is  that  it  is  nothing 
but  another  tax  on  the  consumers  of  our 
Nation.  I  will  cast  my  people's  vote 
against  this  legislation  proposing  such  an 
inflationary  increase  in  minimum  wage. 
Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  H.R.  12435,  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments.  For  millions  of 
working  Americans,  this  is  the  single 
most  Important  bill  which  will  come  be- 
fore the  93d  Congress.  Millions  of  work- 
ers who  are  not  covered  by  the  minimum 
wage  laws  at  the  present  time  will  be 
covered,  and  millions  more,  now  paid  be- 
low the  standards  established  by  this  bill 
will  receive  larger  paychecks  if  this  bin 
Is  passed  into  law.  Some  4,172.000  work- 
ers will  receive  larger  paychecks  as  a 
result  of  this  bill. 

These  workers  are  Federal,  State,  and 
local  government  employees,  household 
workers,  retail  and  service  employees  and 
In  movie  houses  across  America.  Many 
are  employed  by  large  chain  businesses 
which  have  long  avoided  paying  their 
employees  the  minimum  wage.  In  total, 
this  represents  7^2  percent  of  the  work- 
ing population  of  the  United  States. 

The  argument  offered  by  President 
Nixon  when  he  vetoed  the  last  minimum 
wage  bill  passed  by  this  Congress  is  ap- 
palling. We  must  not  accept  his  argu- 
ment that  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  would  cause  more  inflation  and  that 
the  economy  cannot  support  this.  What 
the  economy  cannot  support  are  the  tax 
shelters  for  the  wealthy,  and  for  big 
business.  These  are  the  loopholes  which 
Mr.  Nixon  used  to  avoid  paying  thou- 
saiKls  of  dollars  In  taxes. 

This  bill  represents  a  compromise.  The 
original  bill  contained  provisions  to  allow 
lower  pay  for  younger  employees.  The 
administration  argued  that  this  would 
discriminate  against  older  workers.  We. 
imfortunately,  gave  in  on  this  issue.  But 
we  must  not  allow  the  minimum  wage 
to  remain  at  $1.60.  As  long  as  it  does, 
there  will  be  no  relief  for  the  millions 
of  working  poor  who  can  barely  support 
their  families. 

The  graduated  Increase  which  this  bill 
provides  for  is  a  responsible  program.  It 
is  one  which  will  bring  the  minimum 
wage  up  to  a  more  acceptable  level.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this  bill. 
We  must  make  up  for  the  time  lost  In 
passing  this  legislation  into  law.  We  must 
act  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
printed  in  the  repeated  bill  as  an  original 
bin  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  foDows: 

ns..  12435 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

8HOBT  TTTIX;   REFERERCSS  TO  ACT 

Section  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 

"Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1974". 

(b)    Unless  otherwise  specified,  whenever 
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In  Uils  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  Is  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or 
repetkl  of,  a  section  tw  other  provision,  the 
section  or  other  provision  amended  or  re- 
pealed Is  a  section  or  other  provision  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  UJ3.C. 
aOI-219) . 

IKCa&4SE     IN     MINIMUM     WACX    a&TE    FOR    EM- 
PLOTXES  COVERED  BXFO&E  1 966 

Sec.  2.  SecUoD  6(a)  (1)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)  not  less  than  (2  an  hour  during  the 
period  ending  December  31,  1974,  not  less 
than  (2.10  an  hour  during  the  year  begin- 
ning January  1,  1975,  and  not  less  than  $2.30 
an  hour  after  December  31,  1975,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  section;". 

INCKKASB  IN  MINIMTTM  WAGE  RATE  FOR  NON- 
ACRICULTinUU.  BHPIOTEES  COVERED  IN  1966 
AND  1973 

Sec.  3.  Section  6(b)  Is  amended  (1)  by  In- 
serting ",  title  IX  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  or  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1974"  after  "1966",  and  (2) 
by  striking  out  paragraphs  (1)  through  (5) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"(1)  not  less  than  $1.90  an  hour  dtiring 
the  period  ending  December  31, 1974. 

"(2)  not  less  than  (2  an  hour  during  the 
year  beginning  January  1,  1975. 

"(3)  not  less  than  $2.20  an  hour  during 
the  year  beginning  January  1, 1976,  and 

"(4)  not  less  than  $2.30  an  hour  after  De- 
cember 31,  1976." 

INCREASE  IN  MINIMUM  WACE  RATE  FOR 
ACSKTULTUSAL    EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  4.  Section  6(a)  (5)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(5)  if  such  employee  is  employed  in  agri- 
culture, not  less  than — 

"(A)  $1.00  an  hour  during  the  period  end- 
ing December  31, 1974, 

"(B)  $1.80  an  hour  during  the  year  begin- 
ning January  1, 1975, 

"(C)  $2  an  hour  during  the  year  beginning 
January  1.  1976. 

"(D)  $2.20  an  hour  during  the  year  begin- 
ning January  1, 1977,  and 

"(E)  $2.30  an  hour  after  December  81, 
1977." 

INCREASE  IN  MINnrnM  WACE  RATES  FOR  EM- 
PLOYEES IN  PUERTO  RICO  AND  THE  VIRCIN 
ISUINDS 

Sec  5.  (a)  Section  5  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section  section 
6(c),  and  section  8  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  minimum  wage  rate  of  any  em- 
ployee employed  in  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  (1)  by  the  United  States  or  by 
the  government  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  (2) 
by  an  establishment  which  Is  a  hotel,  motel, 
or  restaurant,  or  (3)  by  any  other  retail  or 
service  establishment  which  employs  such 
employee  primarily  in  connection  with  the 
preparation  or  offering  of  food  or  beverages 
for  hiunan  consumption,  either  on  the  prem- 
ises, or  by  such  services  as  catering,  ban- 
quet, box  lunch,  or  curb  or  counter  service, 
to  the  public,  to  employees,  or  to  members  or 
guests  of  members  of  clubs.  The  minimum 
wage  rate  of  such  an  employee  shall  be  de- 
termined under  this  Act  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  minimum  wage  rate  for  employees  em- 
ployed In  a  State  of  the  United  States  is  de- 
termined under  this  Act.  As  used  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  the  term  'State'  does  not 
include  a  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  Effective  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1974,  subsection  (c)  of  section  6  is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2),  (3).  and  (4) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs  (4) 
and  (5) ,  in  the  case  of  any  employee  who  is 
covered  by  such  a  wage  order  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1974  and  to  whom  the  rate 


or  rates  prescribed  by  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
would  otherwise  apply,  the  wage  rate  ap- 
pUcable  to  such  employee  shaU  be  increased 
as  follows : 

"(A)  Effective  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendmente  of  1974, 
the  wage  order  rate  applicable  to  such  em- 
ployee on  the  day  before  such  date  shall — 

"(1)  if  such  rate  is  under  $1.40  an  hour,  be 
Increased  by  $0.12  an  hour,  and 

"(ii)  if  such  rate  is  $1.40  or  more  an  hour, 
be  increased  by  $0.15  an  hour. 

"(B)  Effective  on  the  first  day  <rf  the  second 
and  each  subsequent  year  after  such  date,  the 
highest  wage  order  rate  applicable  to  such 
employees  on  the  day  before  such  first  day 
shall— 

"(1)  it  such  rate  Is  under  $1.40  an  hour,  be 
increased  by  $0.12  an  hour,  and 

"(U)  If  such  rate  is  $1.40  or  more  an  hour, 
be  Increased  by  $0.15  an  hour. 
In  the  case  of  any  employee  employed  in  ag- 
liculture  who  is  covered  by  a  wage  order  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the 
recommendations  of  a  special  industry  com- 
mittee appointed  pursuant  to  section  5,  to 
whom  the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  (5)  would  otherwise  apply,  and  whose 
hourly  wage  is  increased  above  the  wage  rate 
prescribed  by  such  wage  order  by  a  subsidy 
(or  Income  supplement)  paid,  In  whole  or  in 
part,  by  the  government  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
increases  prescribed  by  this  paragraph  shall 
be  applied  to  the  sum  of  the  wage  rate  in 
effect  under  such  wage  order  and  the  amount 
by  which  the  employee's  hourly  wage  rate  is 
increased  by  the  subsidy  (or  Income  supple- 
ment) above  the  wage  rate  In  effect  under 
such  wage  order. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  employee  employed 
In  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands  to  whom 
this  section  is  made  applicable  by  the  amend- 
ments made  to  this  Act  by  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1974.  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Amendments  of  1974,  appoint  a  special 
industry  committee  in  accordance  witht  sec- 
tion 5  to  recommend  the  highest  minimum 
wage  rate  or  rates,  which  shall  be  not  less 
than  60  per  centiim  of  the  otherwise  appli- 
cable minimum  wage  rate  In  effect  under  sub- 
section (b)  or  $1  an  hour,  whichever  is 
greater,  to  be  applicable  to  such  employee  in 
lieu  of  the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  subsec- 
tion (b).  The  rate  recommended  by  the  spe- 
cial industry  committee  shall  (A)  be  effective 
with  respect  to  such  employee  upcm  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  wage  order  issued  pursu- 
ant to  such  recommendation,  but  not  before 
sixty  days  after  the  effecUve  date  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1974. 
and  (B)  except  in  the  case  of  employees  of 
the  government  of  Puerto  Rico  or  any  politi- 
cal subdivision  tineKot,  be  Increased  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (2)  (B). 

"(4)  (A)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (2) 
(A)  or  (3) ,  the  wcge  rate  of  any  employee  in 
Puerto  Blco  or  th»  Virgin  IslandE  which  is 
subject  to  paragraph  (2)  (A)  or  (3)  of  this 
subsection,  shaU,  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
wage  increase  under  paragraph  (2)  (A)  or  of 
the  wage  rate  recommended  under  para- 
graph (3),  as  the  case  may  be,  be  not  less 
than  60  per  centum  of  the  otherwise  ap- 
plicable rate  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  or 
$1,  whiobever  is  higher. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (2)(B), 
the  wage  rate  o*  any  employee  in  Puerto 
Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands  which  is  subject 
to  paragraph  (2)  (B),  shall,  on  and  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  first  wage  increase  under 
paragraph  (2)  (B) ,  be  not  lees  than  60  per 
centum  of  the  otherwise  explicable  rate 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  or  $1,  whichever 
is  higher. 

"(5)  If  the  wage  rate  of  an  employee  Is 
to  be  increased  under  this  subeection  to  a 
wage  rate  which  equals  or  la  greater  than 
the  wage  rate  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
which,  but  for  paragraph   (I)   of  this  sub- 
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section,   would   b«  applicable  to  i  ich   em 


ployee,  this  subsection  shall  be  In 


to  such  employee  and  the  appllc  ble  rate 
under  such  subsection  shall  apply  to  such 
employee. 

"(6)  Each  mtnimiim  wage  rate  p  Mcrlbed 
by  or  under  paragraph  (3)  or  (3)  ihall  be 
In  effect  unless  such  minimum  v  ige  rate 
has  been  superseded  by  a  wage  o  ler  (Is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  rec- 
ommendation of  a  special  Industry  c«  nmlttee 
convened  under  section  (8)  fixing  ,  higher 
minimum  wage  rate." 

(c)(1)  The  last  sentence  of  sectloi  8(b)  U 
amended  by  striking  out  the  perio     at  the 
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thereof 
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end    thereof    and    inserting   In   lieu 
a  semicolon  and  the  following:  "exc 
the  conunlttee  shall  recommend  to  tl  Tsecre 
tary  the  minimum  wage  rate  presc  Ibed  in 
section  6(a)    or  6(b),  which  would    be  ap- 
plicable but  for  section  6(c),  unless  there  Is 
substantial  documentary  evidence,  li  eluding 
pertinent  unabridged  profit  and  lo  s  state- 
ments and  balance  sheets  for  a  repr«  mtatlve 
period  of  years  or  in  the  case  of  el  iployees 
of  public  agencies  other  appropriai  s  mfor- 
matlon,  in  the  record  which  establU  les  that 
the  industry,  or  a  predominant  portic  » there- 
of, is  unable  to  pay  that  wage." 

(2)  The  third  sentence  of  section;  10(a)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "modify''  the  fol- 
lowing: "(Including  provision  for  i  le  pay- 
ment of  an  appropriate  mlnimu  i  wa<re 
rate) "  i 

(d)  Section  8  U  amended  (1)  by^  itrlklng 
out  "the  minlmimi  wage  prescribed  a  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  6(a)  in  each  i  iich  in- 
dustry" In  the  first  sentence  of  su  isectlon 
(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "tl  »  mini- 
mum wage  rate  which  would  apply  in  each 
such  Industry  under  paragraph  (1)  c  •  (6)  of 
section  6(a)  but  for  section  6(c)  "1(2)  by 
striking  out  "the  minimum  wage  r  te  pre- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  of  section  (  (a)"  In 
the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  md  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "the  otberwla  appU- 
cable  minimum  wage  rate  In  effec  under 
paragraph  (1)  or  (6)  of  section  6(i  i",  and 
(3)  by  striking  out  "prescribed  in  pa  agraph 
(1)  of  section  6(a)"  in  subsection  c)  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "in  effect  uni  er  par- 
agraph (1)  or  (6)  of  section  6(a)  .  as  the 
case  may  be) ". 

yilWlftl.  AND  STAR  XMPLOTXB8 

Sk;.  6.  (a)(1)  Section  3(d)  Is  a  lended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  'Employer-  includes  any  pen  n  act- 
ing directly  or  Indlnctly  In  the  Int  rest  of 
an  employer  In  relaUon  to  an  emplo  ee  and 
Includes  a  pubUc  agency,  but  does !  lot  In- 
clude any  labor  orgaiUzatlon  (oth<  r  than 
when  acting  as  an  employer)  or  any<  le  act- 
ing In  the  capacity  of  officer  or  agenti  >f  such 
labor  organlzaUon." 

(2)  Section  3(e)  Is  amended  to  ead  as 
follows: 

" (•)(!)  Except  as  provided  In  pan  gn^bs 
(3)  and  (3),  the  term  'employee'  m«  as  any 
Individual  employed  by  an  employer.  | 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  ei 
by*  pubUc  agency,  such  term  me 
"(A)  any  individual  employed 
Oovemment  of  the  United  states— 
"(1)  as  a  civilian  to  the  military 
ments  (as  defined  In  section  102  of 
United  States  Code), 

"(11)   In  any  executive  agency  (as 
In  section  106  of  such  title), 

"(111)  In  any  unit  of  the  leglsU 
judlcUl  branch  of  the  Government 
has  positions  In  the  competitive  servl 

"(Iv)  In  a  nonappropriated  fund 
mentality    \uder    the    Jurisdiction 
Armed  Forces,  or 
"(V)  In  the  Ubrary  of  Congress; 
"(B)   any     Individual     employed     . 
United  SUtes  Postal  Service  or  the 
Rate  Commission;  and 

"(C)  any  individual  employed  by  _ 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  an 
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state  governmental  agency,  other  than  such 
an  Individual — 

"(1)  who  Is  not  subject  to  the  clvU  servloe 
laws  of  the  State,  pollUcal  subdivision,  or 
agency  which  employs  blm;  and 

"(U)  who— 

"(I)  holds  a  public  elective  office  of  that 
State,  political  subdivision,  or  agency, 

"(n)  Is  selected  by  the  holder  of  such  an 
office  to  be  a  member  of  his  personal  staff, 

"(in)  Is  appointed  by  such  an  officeholder 
to  serve  on  a  policymaking  level,  or 

"(IV)  who  u  an  immediate  adviser  to  such 
an  officeholder  with  respect  to  the  consti- 
tutional or  legal  powers  of  his  office. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (u),  such 
term  does  not  include  any  individual  em- 
ployed by  an  employer  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture if  such  individual  is  the  parent,  spouse, 
child,  or  other  member  of  the  employer's 
Immediate  family." 

(3)  Section  3(h)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(h)  'Industry'  means  a  trade,  business. 
Industry,  or  other  activity,  or  branch  or 
group  thereof,  in  which  Individuals  are 
gainfully  employed." 

(4)  Section  3(r)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  and  by  In- 
serting after  that  paragraph  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)  In  connection  with  the  activities  of 
a  public  agency,". 

(5)  Section  3(s)    Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  In  the  niatter  preced- 
ing paragraph  (1)  "Including  employees 
handling,  selling,  or  otherwise  working  on 
goods"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "or  em- 
ployees handling,  selling,  or  otherwise  work- 
ing on  goods  or  materials", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3), 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of ";  or", 

(D)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (4)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  U  an  activity  of  a  public  agency.", 
and 

(E)  by  adding  after  the  last  sentence  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  employees  of 
an  enterprise  which  Is  a  public  agency  shall 
for  purposes  of  this  subsection  be  deemed  to 
be  employees  engaged  in  commerce,  or  In 
the  production  of  goods  for  conunerce.  or 
employees  handling,  selling,  or  otherwise 
working  on  goods  or  materials  that  have  been 
moved  In  or  produced  for  commerce." 

(6)  Section  3  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
subsection  (w)  the  following : 

"(X)  'Public  agency'  means  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  SUtes;  the  government 
of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof; 
any  agency  of  the  United  States  (Including 
the  United  States  Postal  Service  and  Postal 
Bate  Commission),  a  State,  or  a  political 
subdivision  of  a  State;  or  any  interstate  gov- 
ernmental agency." 

(b)  Section  4  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(f)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  an  agreement  with  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  any  individual  em- 
ployed in  the  Library  of  Congress  to  provide 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  Secretary's  func- 
tions under  this  Act  with  respect  to  such 
Individuals.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  or  any  other  law,  the 
OlvU  Service  Commission  Is  authorized  to  ad- 
minister the  provisions  of  this  Act  with  re- 
spect to  any  individual  employed  by  the 
United  SUtes  (other  than  an  individual  em- 
ployed in  the  Library  of  Congress,  United 
SUtes  Postal  Service,  or  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission). Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall 
be  construed  to  affect  the  right  of  an  em- 
ployee to  bring  an  action  for  unpaid  mlnl- 
miun  wages,  or  unpaid  overtime  compensa- 
tion, and  liquidated  damages  imder  section 
16(b)  of  this  Act.". 
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(o)  Section  13(b)  Is  amended  by  strikinir 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (lo? 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  or"  and  by 
adding  after  that  paragraph  the  foUowini 
new  paragraph:  ^ 

"(20)  any  employee  of  a  public  agencv 
engaged  in  fire  protection  or  law  enforce- 
ment activities  (Includmg  security  person- 
nel In  correctional  institutions);  or". 

(d)(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section  16 
(b)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Action 
to  recover  such  UabUity  may  be  maintained 
against  any  employer  (Including  a  public 
agency)  in  any  Federal  or  SUte  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  by  any  one  or  more 
employees  for  and  in  behalf  of  himself  or 
themselves  and  other  employees  slmliarlv 
situated.".  ' 

(2)  (A)  Section  6  of  the  PorUl-to-Portal 
Pay  Act  of  1947  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (c)  and 
by  insertmg  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
by  adding  after  such  paragraph  the  foUow- 
Ing: 

"(d)  with  respect  to  any  caiise  of  action 
brought  under  section  16 (b)  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  against  a  State 
or  a  political  subdivision  of  a  SUte  m  a 
district  court  of  the  United  SUtes  on  or 
before  AprU  18,  1073,  the  running  of  the 
sUtutory  periods  of  llmlUtlon  shaU  be 
deemed  suspended  during  the  period  begin- 
Ing  with  the  conmiencement  of  any  such 
action  and  endtog  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Amendment  of  1974,  ex- 
cept that  such  suspension  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable If  In  such  action  Judgment  has  been 
entered  for  the  defendant  on  grounds  other 
than  SUto  immunity  from  Federal  Juris- 
diction." ■• 

(B)  Section  n  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(b)"  afUr  "section  16'. 

DOMESTIC  SERVICE  WORKXaS 

Bkc.  7.  (a)  Section  2(a)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting at  the  end  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "That  Congress  further  finds  that  the 
employment  of  persons  in  domestic  service 
in  households  affecU  commerce." 

(b)(1)  Section  6  is  amended  by  adding 
after  subsection  (e)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(f)  Any  employee  who  In  any  workweek— 

"  ( 1 )  is  employed  in  domestic  service  In  one 
or  more  households,  and 

"(2)  Is  so  employed  for  more  than  eight 
hotirs  in  the  aggregate, 

shall  be  paid  wages  for  such  employment  In 
such  workweek  at  a  rate  not  less  than  the 
wage  rate  in  effect  under  section  6(b)." 

(2)  Section  7  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(k)  No  employer  shall  employ  any  em- 
ployee In  domestic  service  In  one  or  more 
households  for  a  workweek  longer  than  forty 
hours  unless  such  employee  receives  com- 
pensation for  such  employment  In  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (a) ." 

(3)  Section  13(a)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(16)  any  employee  employed  on  a  casual 
basis  In  domestic  service  employment  to  pro- 
vide babysitting  services  or  any  employee  em- 
ployed In  domestic  service  employment  to 
provide  companionship  services  for  Indi- 
viduals who  (becaiise  of  age  or  Infirmity)  are 
unable  to  care  for  themselves  (as  such  terms 
are  defined  and  delimited  by  regulations  of 
the  Secretary)  ." 

(4)  Section  13(b)  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  paragraph  added  by  section  6(c) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(21)  any  employee  who  Is  employed  In 
domestic  service  In  a  household  and  who 
resides  in.  such  household;  or". 

RETAIL  AND  SERVICE  ESTABLISHMENTS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Effective  July  1,  1974.  section 
13(a)  (2)  (relating  to  employees  of  reUU  and 
service  estobllshments)  Is  amended  by  strlk- 
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tng  out  ''«260,000''  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$226,000". 

(b)  Effective  July  1,  1975,  such  section  is 
Amended  by  striking  out  "$225,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$200,000". 

(c)  Effective  July  1,  1976,  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  such  estebllsh- 
jnent  has  an  annual  dollar  volume  of  sales 
which  Is  less  than  9200.000  (excluflve  of  ex- 
cise taxes  at  the  retsOl  level  which  are 
separately  sUted) ". 

TOBACCO  EMPLOTECS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  7  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  subsection  added  by  section  7(b)  (2) 
of  this  Act  the  following: 

"(1)  For  a  period  or  periods  of  not  more 
than  fourteen  workweeks  in  the  aggregate  in 
any  calendar  year,  any  employer  may  employ 
any  employee  for  a  workweek  In  excess  of 
that  qpecified  in  subsection  (a)  without  pay- 
ing the  compensation  for  overtime  employ- 
ment prescribed  In  such  subsection.  If  such 
employee— 

"(1)  Is  employed  by  such  employer — 

"(A)  to  provide  services  (including  strip- 
ping and  grading)  necessary  and  incidental 
to  the  sale  at  auction  of  green  leaf  tobacco 
of  type  11,  12,  13,  14.  21.  22,  23.  24.  31,  36,  or 
37  (as  such  types  are  defined  by  the  Secretery 
of  Agriculture),  or  in  aucticm  sale,  buying. 
^n.»Minnp  stemming,  redrylng.  packing,  and 
storing  of  such  tobacco, 

"(B)  In  auction  sale,  buying,  handling, 
sorting,  grading,  packing,  or  storing  green 
leaf  tobacco  of  type  32  (as  such  type  is  de- 
fined by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculttire)  or 

"(C)  In  auction  sale,  buying,  handling, 
stripping,  sorting,  gradmg,  sizing,  packing,  or 
stemming  prior  to  packaging,  perishable 
cigar  leaf  tobacco  of  type  41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  46, 
61,  52,  53,  54,  55,  61,  or  62  (as  such  types  are 
defined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agiiotilture) ;  and 

"(2)  receives  for — 

"(A)  such  employment  by  such  employer 
which  Is  In  excess  of  ten  hours  In  any  work- 
day, and 

"(B)  such  enqjloyment  by  such  employer 
Which  is  In  excess  of  forty-eight  hours  In  any 
workweek, 

compensation  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and 
one -half  times  the  regular  rate  at  which  be 
Is  eo^loyed. 

An  employer  who  receives  an  exemption  un- 
der this  subeectlon  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
any  other  exemption  under  this  section." 

(b)<l)  Section  13(a)  (14)  Is  repealed. 

(2)  Section  13(b)  Is  antended  by  adding 
after  the  paragraph  added  by  section  7(b)  (4) 
of  this  Act  the  following  new  paragraph: 

(22)  any  agricultural  employee  employed 
in  the  growing  and  harvestrng  of  shade- 
grown  tobacco  who  is  engaged  in  the  process- 
ing (Including,  but  not  limited  to,  drying, 
curing,  fermenting,  bulking,  rebulking,  sort- 
ing, grading,  aging,  and  baling)  of  such  to- 
bacco, prior  to  the  stemming  process,  for  use 
as  cigar  wrapper  tobacco;  or". 

txlecxaph  acsnct  kmtlotebb 
Sec.  10.  (a)   Section  13(a)  (II)  (reUtlng  to 
telegraph  agency  emloyees)  Is  repealed. 

(b)(1)  Section  13(b)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  the  paragraph  added  by  section 
9(b)  (2)  <A  this  Act  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

(23)  any  employee  or  proprietor  In  a  retail 
or  service  establishment  which  qualifies  as 
an  exempt  reUll  or  service  esUblishment 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  with 
respect  to  whom  the  provisions  of  sections 
6  and  7  would  not  otherwise  apply,  who  Is 
engaged  in  handling  telegraphic  messages 
for  the  public  under  an  agency  or  contract 
arrangement  with  a  telephone  company 
where  the  telegraph  message  revenue  of  such 
agency  does  not  exceed  $500  a  month,  and 
who  receives  compensation  for  employment 
in  excess  of  fmty-elght  hours  In  any  work- 
week at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one- 
half  times  the  regular  rate  at  which  be  Is 
employed  or". 


(2)  Effective  one  year  aft^  the  effective 
date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
mento  of  1974,  section  13(b)  (23)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "f<H'ty-eight  hours"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "forty-foiu'  hours". 

(3)  Effective  two  years  after  such  date, 
section   13(b)  (23)    is  repealed. 

SEAFOOD   canning    AND   PROCESSING    EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Section  13(b)(4)  (relating  to 
fish  and  seafood  procesetog  employees)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "who  Is"  after  "em- 
ployee", and  by  Inserting  before  the  semi- 
colon the  following :  ",  and  who  receives  com- 
pensation for  employment  In  excess  of  forty- 
eight  hours  in  any  workweek  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  one  and  one-half  times  the  regular 
rate  at  which  he  Is  employed". 

(b)  Effective  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
mente  of  1974,  section  13(b)  (4)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "forty-eight  hours"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "forty-four  hours." 

(c)  Effective  two  years  after  such  date, 
section  13(b)  (4)  is  repealed. 

NDRSING    HOME   EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Section  13(b)  (8)  (insofar  as 
It  relates  to  nursing  home  employees)  Is 
amMided  by  striking  out  "any  employee  who 
(A)  is  employed  by  an  esUblishment  which 
Is  an  institution  (other  than  a  hospital) 
primarily  engaged  in  the  care  of  the  sick, 
the  aged,  or  the  mentally  ill  or  defective  who 
reside  on  the  premUes"  and  the  remainder 
of  that  paragraph. 

(b)  Section  7 (J)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  "a  hospital"  the  following:  "or  an  es- 
Ublishment which  Is  an  Institution  primar- 
ily engaged  in  the  care  of  the  sick,  the  aged, 
or  the  menUIIy  111  or  defective  who  reside 
on  the  premises". 

HOTEL,     MOTEL,     AND     RESTAURANT     EMFLOTEB8 
AND    IlPPEIi  BMPLOTEBS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Section  13(b)  (8)  (Insofar  as  It 
relates  to  hotel,  motel,  and  resUurant  em- 
ployees) (as  amended  by  section  13)  Is 
amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  out  "any  employee" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(A)  any  em- 
ployee (other  than  an  employee  of  a  hotel 
or  motel  who  performs  maid  or  custodial 
services)  who  is",  (2)  by  inserting  before  the 
semicolon  the  following:  "and  who  receives 
compensation  for  employment  in  excess  of 
forty-eight  hours  in  any  work-week  at  a  rate 
not  less  than  one  and  one-half  times  the 
regular  rate  at  which  he  is  employed",  and 
(3)  by  adding  after  such  section  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(B)  any  employee  of  a  hotel  or  nM>tel  who 
performs  maid  or  custodial  services  and  who 
receives  compensation  for  employment  In 
excess  of  forty-eight  hours  In  any  workweek 
at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one-half 
times  the  regular  rate  at  which  he  Is  em- 
ployed; or". 

(b)  Effective  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stendards  Amend- 
mente  al  1974,  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B) 
of  section  13(b)(8)  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "forty-eight  hours"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "foity-slx  hours". 

(c)  Effective  two  years  after  such  date, 
subparagraph  (B)  of  section  13(b)  (8)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "forty-six  hours" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "forty-four 
hours". 

(d)  Effective  three  years  after  such  date, 
subparagraph  (B)  of  section  13(b)  (8)  Is  re- 
pealed and  such  section  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(A)". 

(e)  The  last  sentence  of  section  3(m)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "In  determming 
the  wage  of  a  tipped  employee,  the  amount 
paid  such  empl037ee  by  his  employer  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  Increased  on  account  of  tips 
by  an  amount  determined  by  the  employer, 
but  not  by  an  amount  In  excess  of  50  per 
centum  of  the  applicable  minimum  wage 
rate,  except  that  Uie  amotint  of  the  increase 
on  account  of  tips  determined  by  the  em- 


ployer may  not  exceed  the  value  Gt  tips  ac- 
tually received  by  the  employee.  The  previ- 
ous sentence  shall  not  apply  vrith  respect  to 
any  tipped  employee  unless  (1)  such  em- 
ployee has  been  Infomted  by  the  employer  of 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  and  (2) 
all  tips  received  by  such  employee  have  been 
retained  by  the  employee,  except  that  this 
subsection  sbaU  not  be  construed  to  prohibit 
the  pooling  of  tips  among  employees  who 
customarily  and  regularly  receive  tips." 

SALESMEN,  PAXTSMEN,   AND  MECHANICS 

Sec.  14.  Section  13(b)  (10)  (relaUng  to 
salesmen,  partsmen.  and  mechanics)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(10)  (A)  any  salesman,  partsman,  or 
mechanic  primarily  engaged  m  selling  or 
servicing  automobiles,  trucks,  or  farm  Im- 
plements, If  he  is  employed  by  a  non-m&nu- 
facturlng  establishment  primarily  engaged  in 
the  business  of  selling  such  vehicles  or  im- 
plements to  ultimate  purchasers;  or 

"(B)  any  salesman  primarily  engaged  in 
selling  trailers,  boats,  or  aircraft  employed 
by  a  nonmanufacturlng  esUblishment  pri- 
marily engaged  In  the  business  of  selling 
trailers,  boats,  or  aircraft  to  ultimate  pur- 
chasers; or". 

FOOD  SERVICE  ESTABLISHMENT  EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Section  13(b)  (18)  (relating 
to  food  service  and  catering  employees)  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
semicolon  the  following:  "and  who  receives 
compensation  for  employment  In  excess  of 
forty-eight  hours  in  any  workweek  at  a  rate 
not  less  than  one  and  one-half  times  the 
regular  rate  at  which  he  is  employed". 

(b)  Effective  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Fair  Labor  SUndards  Amend- 
mente  of  1974,  such  section  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "forty-eight  hours"  and  Insert- 
mg to  Ueu  thereof  "forty-four  hoxirs". 

(c)  Effective  two  years  after  such  date, 
such  section  Is  repealed. 

BOWLING  EMPLOYEES 

Sec  16.  (a)  Effective  one  year  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1974,  section  13(b)  (19)  (re- 
lating to  employees  of  bowling  esUbllsh- 
ments)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "forty- 
eight  hours"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"forty-four  hours". 

(b)  Effective  two  years  after  such  date, 
such  section  Is  repealed. 

ST7BSTITDTE      PARENTS     FOR      INSTITTTTIONALIZED 
CHILDREN 

Sec.  17.  Section  13(b)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  the  paragraph  added  by  section 
10(b)  (1)  of  this  Act  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

(24)  any  employee  who  Is  employed  vrith 
his  spouse  by  a  nonprofit  educational  Insti- 
tution to  serve  as  the  parente  of  children — 

"(A)  who  are  orphans  or  one  of  whose 
natural  parente  is  deceased,  and 

"(B)  who  are  enrolled  in  such  institution 
and  reside  in  residential  facilities  of  the  In- 
stitution, while  such  children  are  in  residence 
at  such  institution.  If  such  employee  and  his 
spouse  reside  in  such  facilities,  receive,  with- 
out cost,  board  and  lodging  from  such  Insti- 
tution, and  are  together  compensated,  on 
a  cash  basis,  at  an  annual  rate  of  not  less 
than  $10,000;  or". 

EMPLOYEES  OF  CONGLOMERATES 

Sec.  18.  Section  13  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  followmg : 

"(g)  The  exemption  from  section  6  pro- 
vided by  paragraphs  (2)  and  (6)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  employee  employed  by  an  es- 
Ublishment ( 1 )  which  controls,  is  controlled 
by,  or  is  under  common  control  with,  another 
esUblishment  the  activities  of  which  are  not 
related  for  a  common  busmess  purpose  to, 
but  materially  support,  the  activities  of  the 
esUblishment  employmg  such  employee;  and 
(2)  whose  annual  gross  volume  of  sales  made 
or  business  done,  when  combined  with  the 
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annual  gross  volume  of  sales  ma 
ness  done  by  each  establishment  . 
trols,  IB  controlled  by,  or  Is  unde 
control  with,  the  establishment 
such   employee,   exceeds   $10,000,. 
slve  of  excise  taxes  at  the  retail  1 
are  separately  stated),  except  thttt  the  ex- 
emption from  section  6  provided!  by  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  thi  b  section 
shall   apply  with   respect   to  any     stabllsh- 
ment  described  in  this  subsection  \  hlch  has 
an  annual  dollar  volume  of  sales  wh  :h  would 
permit  It  to  qualify  for  the  exemp  ion  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (2)  of  subsectl  n  (a)  If 
It  were  In  an  enterprise  described  1  i  section 
3(s)." 

SEASONAL   INDUSTRY    EMPLOTI    S 

Sec.  19.  (a)  Sections  7(c)  and  '  (d)  are 
each  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "ten  workwi  ka"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "seven  wo:  tweeks" 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "fourteen  wo  kweeks" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "t«  i  work- 
weeks". 

(b)  Section  7(c)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "fifty  hours"  and  Inserting  in  li<  i  there- 
of "forty-eight  hours". 

(c)  Effective  January  l,  1975,  sectl  ns  7(c) 
and  7(d)  are  each  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "seven  workwe  ta"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'five  wor  weeks" 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "ten  workwe<  a"  and 
Insertmg  in  lieu  thereof  "seven  wor:  weeks". 

(d)  Effective  January  1,  1976,  sectl  ns  7(c) 
and  7(d)  are  each  amended —  ! 

(1)  by  striking  out  "five  workwe*  a"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "three  wor  weeks" 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "seven  workwe*  ta"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "five  workwleks". 

(e)  Effective  December  31,  1976,  lections 
7(c)  and  7(d)  are  repealed.  j 

COTTON    OINNINQ    AND    SCOAR    PROCEStNC 
EMPLOTEES 

8»c.  ao.  (a)  Section  13(b)  (16)  is  ai  lended 
to  read  as  follows: 

'(15)  any  employee  engaged  in  the  I  ocess 
tag  of  maple  sap  into  sugar  (other  tl  in  re 
fined  sugar)  or  sirup;  or". 

(b)(1)  Section  13(b)  is  amended  «  r 
tog  after  paragraph  (24)  the  foUowU  z 
paragraph: 

"(26)  any  employee  who  is  engaged  a  gin- 
ning of  cotton  for  market  in  any  p  tee  of 
employment  located  in  a  county  where  k 
is  grown  in  conunercial  quantities  an  I  wuv» 
receives  compensation  for  employment  to  ex- 
cess of —  ^^ 

"(A)  seventy-two  hours  in  any  wo&week 
'°f-,°?*  more  than  six  workweeks  to  1  year. 


(B)  sixty-four  hours  in  any  workwi  sk  for 


not  more  than  four  workweeks  in  tha    year 

"(C)  fifty-four  hours  in  any  workwe  k  for 

not  more  than  two  workweeks  In  thai   year 

and 

"(D)  forty-eight  hours  to  any  other   rork- 
week  to  that  year. 

at  a  rate  not  leas  than  one  and  onl-half 
times  the  reg\Uar  rate  at  which  he  1  em- 
ployed; or". 

(2)   Effective  January  1,  1976,  sectl  n  13 
(b)(26)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "seventy-two"  ai  1  to- 
sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "slxty-sU"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "sixty-four"  ai^  to- 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  "sixty"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "fifty-four"  ta^  in- 
serttog  in  lieu  thereof  "fifty"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  eld  of 
subparagraph  (C);  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "fc»ty-elght  boil«  to 
any  other  workweek  to  that  year"  and  U  »ert- 
tog  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowtog:  "i  >rty- 
su  hours  to  any  workweek  for  not  morejuutn 
two  workweeks  in  that  year,  and 

"(E)  forty-four  hours  in  any  other  Work- 
week in  that  year,'' 


add- 
new 


(S)  Effective  January  1,  1976,  section  13 
(b)  (26)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "sixty-six"  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)  and  Inserttog  to  lieu  thereof 

"sixty"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "sixty"  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  inserting  to  lieu  thereof 
"fifty-six"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "fifty"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "forty-eight"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "forty-six"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "forty-four";  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "forty-four"  to  sub- 
paragraph (E)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"forty". 

(c)  (1)  Section  13(b)  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  paragraph  (26)  the  followtog  new  para- 
graph: 

"(26)  any  employee  who  Is  engaged  in  the 
processing  of  sugar  beets,  sugar  Ijeet  mo- 
lasses, or  sugar  cane  toto  sugar  (other  than 
refined  sugar)  or  syrup  and  who  receives 
compensation  for  employment  in  excess  of — 

"(A)  seventy-two  hours  in  any  workweek 
for  not  more  than  six  workweeks  to  a  year, 

"(B)  sixty-four  hours  to  any  workweek  for 
not  more  than  four  workweeks  in  that  year, 

"(C)  fifty-four  hours  in  any  workweek  for 
not  more  than  two  workweeks  to  that  year, 
and  ' 

"(D)  forty-eight  hours  in  any  other  work- 
week in  that  year. 

at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one-half  times 
the  regular  rate  at  which  he  Is  employed;  or". 
(2)   Effective   January   1,    1976,   section   13 
(b)  (26)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "seventy-two"  and  to- 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  "slxty-slx"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "sixty-foiw"  and  ta- 
serttog  In  lieu  thereof  "sixty"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "fifty-four"  and  to- 
serttog  in  lieu  thereof  "fifty"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C);  and 

(E)  by  strikmg  out  "forty-eight  hours  in 
any  other  workweek  in  that  year"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "forty-aix 
hours  in  any  workweek  for  not  more  than 
two  workweeks  to  that  year,  and 

"(E)  forty-four  hours  to  any  other  work- 
week in  that  year,". 

(3)  Effective  January  1,  1976,  section  13 
(b)  (26)  U  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "sixty-six"  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"sixty"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "sixty"  to  sul^>ara- 
graph  (B)  and  toserting  to  Ueu  thereof 
"fifty-six": 

(C)  by  striktog  out  "fifty"  and  inserting 
to  Ueu  thereof  "forty-eight"; 

(D)  by  strUdng  out  "forty-six"  and  insert- 
tog  to  Ueu  thereof  "forty-four";  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "forty-four"  in  sub- 
paragraph (E)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"forty". 

LOCAL  TRANSrr  EMPLOYEES 
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Swj.  21.  (a)  Section  7  is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  the  subsection  added  by  section  9 
(a)  of  this  Act  the  following  new  subsection: 
"(m)  In  the  case  of  an  employee  of  an  em- 
ployer engaged  in  the  business  of  operating 
a  street,  swburban  or  interurban  electric 
raUway,  or  local  troUey  or  motorbus  carriM^ 
(regardless  of  whether  or  not  such  raUway  or 
carrier  is  public  or  private  or  operated  for 
profit  or  not  for  profit) .  in  determtoing  the 
hours  of  employment  of  such  an  employee 
to  which  the  rate  prescribed  by  subsection 
(a)  applies  there  shaU  be  excluded  the  hours 
such  employee  was  employed  to  charter  ac- 
tivities by  such  employer  if  (1)  the  em- 
ployee's employment  in  such  activities  was 
pivsuant  to  an  agreement  or  understanding 
with  his  employer  arrived  at  before  engag- 
ing to  such  employment,  and  (2)  If  smploy- 
ment  In  such  activities  is  not  part  of  such 
employee's  regular  employment." 

(b)(1)  Section  13(b)(7)  (relating  to  em- 
ployees of  street,  suburban  or  interurban 
electric  raUways,  or  local  trolley  or  motorbus 


carriers)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "  if  the 
rates  and  services  of  such  raUway  or  carrier 
are  subject  to  regulation  by  a  State  or  local 
agency"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
foUowing:  "(regardless  of  whether  or  not 
such  raUway  or  carrier  is  public  or  private 
or  operated  for  profit  or  not  for  profit)  if 
such  employee  receives  compensation  for  em- 
ployment in  excess  of  forty-eight  hours  in 
any  workweek  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one 
and  one-half  times  the  regular  rate  at  which 
he  is  employed". 

(2)  Effective  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1974.  such  section  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "forty-eight  hours"  and  Insert- 
ing to  Ueu  thereof  "forty-four  hours". 

(3)  Effective  two  years  after  such  date 
such  section  is  repealed. 

COTTON  AND  SUGAR  SERVICE  EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  22.  Section  13  Is  amended  by  addlnu 
after  the  subsection  added  by  section  18  the 
following: 

"(h)  The  provisions  of  section  7  shall  not 
apply^for  a  period  or  periods  of  not  mor« 
than  fourteen  workweeks  to  the  aggregate  in 
any  calendar  year  to  any  employee  who 

"(1)  is  employed  by  such  employer 

"(A)  exclusively  to  provide  services  nec- 
essary and  Incidental  to  the  gmnlng  of  cot- 
ton in  an  establishment  prImarUy  engaged 
In  the  gtonlng  of  cotton; 

"(B)  exclusively  to  provide  services  nec- 
essary and  incidental  to  the  r«celving,  han- 
dling and  stortog  of  raw  cotton  and  the  com- 
presstog  of  raw  cotton  when  performed  at  a 
cotton  warehouse  or  compress-warehouse 
faciUty,  other  than  one  operated  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  cotton  miU,  primarly  engaged  to 
stortog  and  compressing; 

"(C)  exclusively  to  provide  services  neces- 
eary  and  incldentlal  to  the  receiving  han- 
dling storUig.  and  processtog  of  cottonseed 
in  an  establishment  primarily  engaged  in  the 
receiving,  handling,  storing  and  processing 
of  cottonseed;  or 

"(D)  exclusively  to  provide  services  nec- 
essary and  incidental  to  the  processing  of 
sugar  cane  or  sugar  beets  in  an  establish- 
ment primarUy  engaged  in  the  processing  of 
sugarcane  or  sugar  beets;  and 
"(2)  receives  for — 

"(A)  such  employment  by  such  employer 
which  U  in  excess  of  ten  hours  to  any  work- 
day, and 

"(B)  such  employment  by  such  employer 
which  is  in  excess  of  forty-eight  hours  to  any 
workweek, 

compensation  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one 
and  one-half  times  the  regular  rate  at  which 
he  is  employed. 

Any  employer  who  receives  an  esemptlon 
under  this  subsection  shaU  not  be  eligible 
for  any  other  exemption  under  this  section 
or  section  7." 

OTHER  EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  23.  (a)(1)  Section  13(a)(9)  (relattag 
to  motion  picture  theater  employees)  is 
repealed. 

(2)  Section  13(b)  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  paragraph  (26)  the  foUowlng  new 
paragraph: 

(27)  any  employee  employed  by  an  estab- 
lishment which  Is  a  motion  picture  theater; 

(b)(1)  Section  13(a)  (13)  (relating  to  small 
logging  crews)   is  repealed. 

(2)  Section  13(b)  is  amended  by  addtog 
after  paragraph  (27)  the  faUowlng  new 
paragraph : 

"(28)  any  employee  employed  to  planting 
or  tending  trees,  cruising,  surveying,  or  fell- 
ing timber,  or  in  preparing  or  transporttog 
logs  or  other  forestry  products  to  the  miU. 
processing  plant,  railroad,  or  other  transpor- 
tation termtoal,  if  the  number  of  employees 
employed  by  his  employer  in  such  forestry 
or  Iimibertog  operations  does  not  exceed 
eight." 

(c)  Section  13(b)(2)   (insofar  as  it  relates 
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to  plpeltoe  employees)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  "employer"  the  followtog :  "engaged 
in  the  operation  of  a  common  carrier  by 
raU  and". 

EMPLOYMENT  OT  SlUDENTB 

SEC.  24.  (a)  Section  14  is  amended  by  strUc- 
ing  out  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  and 
Inserttog  to  lieu  thereof  the  followtog: 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  The  Secretary,  to  the  extent 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  curtailment  of 
opportunities  for  employment,  shall  by  regu- 
lations or  by  orders  provide  for  the  employ- 
ment of  learners,  of  apprentices,  and  messen- 
gers employed  prlmarUy  in  delivering  letters 
and  messages,  under  special  certificates  is- 
sued pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Secretary, 
at  such  wages  lower  than  the  minimum  wage 
applicable  under  section  6  and  subject  to 
such  limitations  as  to  time,  number,  propor- 
tion, and  length  of  service  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary,  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  CMtler  to  prevent  curtailment  of 
opportunities  for  employment.  shxJl  by  spe- 
cial certificate  issued  under  a  regulation  or 
cnder  provide  for  the  employment,  at  a  wage 
rate  not  less  than  85  per  centum  of  the 
otherwise  appUcable  wage  rate  In  effect  un- 
der section  6  or  not  less  than  $1.60  an  hour, 
whichever  Is  the  higher  (or  in  the  case  of 
employment  in  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin 
Islands  not  desert  lied  to  section  5(e).  at  a 
wage  rate  not  less  than  85  per  centum  of  the 
otherwise  applicable  wage  rate  in  effect  \inder 
section  6(c) ).  of  full-time  students  (regard- 
less of  age  but  in  compUance  with  appUcable 
chUd  labor  laws)  in  retail  or  service  estab- 
lishments. 

"(2)  The  Secretary,  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  order  to  prevent  curtailment  of  op- 
portunities for  employment,  shall  by  special 
certificate  issued  under  a  reg\Uatlon  or  order 
provide  for  the  employment,  at  a  wage  rate 
not  less  than  86  per  centiun  of  the  wage  rate 
to  effect  under  section  6(a)  (5)  or  not  less 
than  $1.30  an  hour,  whichever  is  the  higher 
(or.  in  the  case  of  employment  in  Puerto 
Rico  or  the  Virgto  Islands  not  described  to 
section  5(e),  at  a  wage  rate  not  less  than 
86  per  centum  of  the  wage  rate  in  effect  under 
section  6(c) ).  of  fuU-time  students  (regard- 
less of  age  but  in  compliance  with  appUcable 
cbUd  labor  laws)  in  any  occupation  in  agri- 
culture. 

"(3)  The  Secretary,  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  order  to  prevent  curtailment  of  opportuni- 
ties for  employment,  shall  by  special  certifi- 
cate issued  under  a  regulation  or  order  pro- 
vide for  the  employment  by  an  institution  of 
higher  education,  at  a  wage  rate  not  less 
than  86  per  centum  of  the  otherwise  appU- 
cable wage  rate  in  effect  under  section  6  or 
not  less  than  $1.60  an  hour,  whichever  is  the 
higher  (or  to  the  case  of  emplojrment  to 
Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands  not  de- 
scribed in  section  6(e),  at  a  wage  rate  not 
less  than  85  per  centum  of  the  wage  rate  in 
effect  under  section  6(c)),  of  fuU-time  stu- 
dents (regardless  of  age  but  In  compllanoe 
with  appUcable  chUd  labor  laws)  who  are 
enrolled  to  such  institution.  The  Sesretary 
ShaU  by  regulation  prescribe  standards  and 
requirements  to  insure  that  this  paragraph 
wlU  not  create  a  substantial  probability  of 
reducing  the  fuU-time  employment  oppor- 
tunities of  persons  other  than  those  to  whom 
the  minimum  wage  rate  authorized  by  this 
paragraph  is  applicable. 

"(4)  (A)  A  special  certificate  Issued  under 
paragraph  (1),  (2).  or  (3)  shall  provide  that 
the  student  or  students  for  whom  it  is  issued 
shall,  except  during  vacation  periods,  be  em- 
ployed on  a  part-time  basis  and  not  In  excess 
of  twenty  hours  in  any  workweek. 

"(B)  If  the  Issuance  of  a  special  certificate 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  for  an  employer 
wUl  cause  the  number  of  students  employed 
by  such  employer  under  special  certificates 
Issued  under  this  subsection  to  exceed  four, 
the  Secretary  may  not  issue  such  a  special 


certificate  for  the  employment  of  a  student 
by  such  employer  unless  the  Secretary  finds 
employment  of  such  student  wiU  not  create 
a  substantial  probabUlty  of  reducing  the  full- 
time  employment  opportunities  of  persons 
other  than  those  employed  under  special  cer- 
tificates Issued  \inder  this  subsection.  If  the 
Issuance  of  a  special  certificate  under  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2)  for  an  employer  wlU  not 
cause  the  number  of  students  employed  by 
such  employer  under  special  certificates  is- 
sued under  this  subsection  to  exceed  four, 
the  Secretary  may  issue  a  special  certificate 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  for  the  employ- 
ment of  a  student  by  such  employer  if  such 
employer  certifies  to  the  Secretary  that  the 
employment  of  such  student  will  not  reduce 
the  fuU-tlme  employment  opportunities  of 
persons  other  than  those  employed  under 
special  certificates  Issued  under  this  subsec- 
tion. The  requirement  of  this  subparagraph 
shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of  the  issuance 
of  special  certificates  under  paragraph  (3)  for 
the  employment  of  full-time  students  by  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education;  except  that 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  is  employing  stu- 
dents \mder  certificates  Issued  under  para- 
graph (3)  but  to  violation  of  the  require- 
ments of  that  paragraph  or  of  regulations  is- 
sued thereunder,  the  requirements  of  this 
subparagraph  shaU  apply  with  respect  to  the 
issuance  of  special  certificates  under  para- 
graph (3)  for  the  employment  of  students  by 
such  institution. 

"(C)  No  special  certificate  may  be  issued 
under  this  subsection  unless  the  employer  for 
whom  the  certificate  is  to  be  issued  provides 
evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
student  status  of  the  employees  to  be  em- 
ployed under  such  special  certificate." 

(b)  Section  14  Is  further  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (d)  as  subsection  (c) 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation  or 
order  provide  that  sections  6  and  7  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  the  employment  by 
any  elementary  or  secondary  school  of  its 
students  if  such  emplojrment  constitutes,  as 
determined  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  an  integral  part  of  the  regiUar 
education  program  provided  by  such  school 
and  such  employment  Is  in  accordance  with 
applicable  chUd  labor  laws." 

(c)  Section  4(d)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  followtog  new  sentence: 
"Such  report  shaU  also  toclude  a  summary  of 
the  special  certificates  issued  under  section 
14(b)." 

CHnj>     LABOR 

Sec.  25.  (a)  Section  12  (relattogto  child 
labor)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowing  new  subsection: 

"(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  objectives 
of  tills  section,  the  Secretary  may  by  regula- 
tion require  employers  to  obtain  from  any 
employee  proof  of  age." 

(b)  Section  13(c)  (1)  (reUtlng  to  child  la- 
bor to  agriculture)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)(1)  Exc^t  as  provided  in  paragr^h 
(2),  the  provisions  of  section  12  relating  to 
child  labor  shall  not  apply  to  any  employee 
employed  to  agriculture  outside  of  school 
hoiirs  for  the  school  district  where  such  em- 
ployee is  living  while  he  is  so  employed,  if 
such  employee — 

"(A)  is  less  than  twelve  years  of  age  and 
(i)  is  employed  by  his  parent,  or  by  a  person 
st&ndtog  in  the  place  of  his  parent,  on  a 
farm  owned  or  operated  by  such  parent  or 
person,  ot  (U)  is  employed,  with  the  consent 
of  his  parent  or  person  standtog  in  the  place 
of  his  parent,  on  a  farm,  none  of  the  em- 
ployees of  which  are  (because  of  section 
13(a)  (6)  (A) )  required  to  be  paid  at  the  wage 
rate  prescribed  by  section  6(a)  (5) , 

"(B)  is  twelve  years  or  thirteen  years  of 
age  and  (1)  such  employment  is  with  the 
consent  of  bis  parent  or  person  standtog  in 


the  place  of  his  parent,  or  (U)  his  parent  or 
such  person  is  employed  on  the  same  farm 
as  such  employee,  or 

"(C)   is  foxirteen  years  of  age  or  older." 

(c)  Section  16  is  amended  by  addtog  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  section  12,  relatmg  to  chUd  labor,  or 
any  regulation  issued  under  that  section, 
shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  to 
exceed  $1,000  for  each  such  violation.  In  de- 
termining the  amount  of  such  penalty,  the 
appropriateness  of  such  penalty  to  the  size 
of  the  business  of  the  person  charged  and  the 
gravity  of  the  violation  shall  l>e  considered. 
The  amount  of  such  penalty,  when  finally  de- 
termined, may  be — 

"(1)  deducted  from  any  sums  owing  by  the 
United  States  to  the  person  charged; 

"(2)  recovered  in  a  civU  action  brought  by 
the  Secretary  In  any  court  of  competent  Jur- 
isdiction, in  which  litigation  the  Secretary 
shaU  be  represented  by  the  Solicitor  of  La- 
bor; or 

"(3)  ordered  by  the  court,  in  an  action 
brought  for  a  violation  of  section  15(a)(4). 
to  be  paid  to  the  Secretary. 

Any  admtolstrative  determination  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  amount  of  such  penalty  shall  be 
final,  unless  within  fifteen  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  notice  thereof  by  certified  mall  the 
person  charged  with  the  violation  takes  ex- 
ception to  the  determination  that  the  viola- 
tions for  which  the  penalty  Is  imposed  oc- 
curred, in  which  event  final  determtoation 
of  the  penalty  shall  l>e  made  to  an  admin- 
istrative proceeding  after  opportunity  for 
hearing  in  accordance  with  section  664  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  and  regulations 
to  be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary.  Sums 
coUected  as  penalties  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion ShaU  be  applied  toward  reimbursement 
of  the  costs  of  determining  the  violations  and 
assessing  and  collecting  such  penalties,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  2  of 
an  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  authorize  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  make  q>eclal  statistical 
studies  upon  payment  of  the  cost  thereof, 
and  for  other  purposes'  (29  UB.C.  9a) ." 

SUITS   BY    SECRETARY    rOR    BACK    WACXS 

Sec.  26.  The  first  three  sentences  of  sec- 
tion 16(c)  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  supervise 
the  payment  of  the  unpaid  minimum  wages 
or  the  unpaid  overtime  compensation  owing 
to  an  employee  or  employees  under  section 

6  or  7  of  this  Act,  and  the  agreement  of 
any  en^Ioyee  to  accept  such  payment  shall 
upon  payment  in  full  constitute  a  waiver  by 
such  Msployee  of  any  right  he  may  have  un- 
der 8ul»ection  (b)  of  this  section  to  such 
unpaid  minlmiun  wages  or  unpaid  overtime 
compensation  and  an  additional  eq\ial 
amount  as  liquidated  damages.  The  Secre- 
tary may  bring  an  action  in  any  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  to  recover  the 
amount  of  the  unpaid  minimum  wages  or 
overtime  compensation  and  an  equal  amount 
as  Uquldated  damages.  The  right,  provided 
by  subsection  (b)  to  brtog  an  action  by  or 
on  behalf  of  any  employee  and  of  any  em- 
ployee to  become  a  party  platotifl  to  any 
such  action  shaU  terminate  upon  the  filing 
of  a  complatot  by  the  Secretary  to  an  action 
under  this  subsection  in  which  a  recovery 
is  sought  of  unpaid  minium  wages  or  unpaid 
overtime  compensation  under  sections  6  and 

7  or  Uqvildated  or  other  damages  provided 
by  this  subsection  owing  to  such  employee 
by  an  employer  liable  under  the  provision 
of  subsection  (b),  unless  such  action  is  dis- 
missed without  prejudice  on  motion  of  the 
Secretary." 

economic  tyrnyvti  studies 
Sec.  27.  Section  4(d)   is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserttog  "(1)"  Immediately  after 
"(d)"; 

(2)  inserting  in  the  second  sentence  after 
"minimum  wages"  the  foUowtog:  "and  over- 
time coverage";  and 
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(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereo    the  t<A- 
lowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(■t)    The  Secretary  ahall  condw  ;  studies 
on  the  justification  or  lack  thereof  tor  each 
of  Uie  special  exemptions  set  fort 
tlon  13  of  this  Act,  and  the  extent 
such  exemptions  apply  to  emplo,. 
tabllshments  described  In  subsectl< 

such  section  and  the  economic  efife 

aopl.cation  of  such  exemptions  to  i  ach  em- 
ployees. The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report 
of  his  findings  and  recommendatlo:  s  to  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  stue  ies  con- 
ducted under  this  paragraph  not  li  «r  than 
January  1.  1976." 

NONDISCRIBCINATION    ON     ACCOUNT    Ol      ACE    IN 
GOVERNMENT   EMPLOTMENT 

Sec.  28.  (a)  (1)  The  first  sentence  t  '  section 
11(b)  of  the  Age  Discrimination  In  Smploy- 
ment  Act  of  1967  (29  VS.C.  63  (b))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "twenty-l  ire"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "twenty", 

(2)  The  seconj  sentence  of  sectu  n  11(b) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  term  also  means  ( 1 )  any  agen1  of  such 
person,  and  (2)  a  State  or  political  lubdlvl- 
slon  of  a  State  and  any  agency  or  Ina  rumen- 
tallty  of  a  State  or  a  political  subdl  Islon  of 
a  State,  and  any  interstate  agency,  1  iit  such 
term  does  not  Include  the  United  8  ates,  or 
a  corporation  wholly  owned  by  the  Jovern- 
ment  of  the  United  States.". 

(3)  Section  n(c)  of  such  Act  is  i  nended 
by  striking  out  ",  or  an  agency  of  a  Itate  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  exc^  pt  that 
such  term  shall  include  the  Unltei  States 
Employment  Service  and  the  system  if  State 
and  local  employment  services  recelvi  »g  Fed- 
eral assistance". 

(4)  Section  11(f)  of  such  Act  Is  s  nended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  The  term  'employee'  means  an  In- 
dividual employed  by  any  employe]  except 
that  the  term  'employee'  shall  not  nclude 
any  person  elected  to  public  office  In  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  any  i  tate  by 
the  qualified  voters  thereof,  or  any  person 
chosen  by  such  officer  to  be  on  such  >fficer's 
personal  staff,  or  an  appointee  on  th  policy 
making  level  or  an  Immediate  advls  r  with 
respect  to  the  exercise  of  the  constlt  itlonal 
or  legal  powers  of  the  office.  The  ex€  aptlon 
set  forth  In  the  preceding  sentence  si  ill  not 
Include  employers  subject  to  the  civ  I  serv- 
ice laws  of  a  State  government,  govern  aental 
agency,  or  political  subdivision.". 

(5)  Section  16  of  such  Act  is  amei  led  by 
striking  out  "$3,000,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "»5,000,000". 

(b)(1)  The  Age  Discrimination  in  E  nploy- 
ment  Act  of  1967  is  amended  by  redi  dgnat- 
Ing  sections  IS  and  16,  and  all  ref  rencea 
thereto,  as  section  16  and  secUon  7.  re- 
spectively. 

(2)  The  Age  Discrimination  In  E  aploy- 
ment  Act  of  1967  is  further  amended  I  r  add- 
ing immediately  after  section  14  the  Mow- 
ing new  section: 

"nondiscrimination  on  ACCOtTNT  OF   ICE 
IN  rEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOTME;    T 

"Sec.  15.  (a)  All  personnel  actions  iffect- 
ing  employees  or  applicants  for  emplc  rment 
(except  with  regard  to  aliens  employe  I  out- 
side the  limits  of  the  United  States)  li  mili- 
tary departments  as  defined  In  section  102  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  in  executive  agen- 
cies as  defined  in  section  105  of  title  6, 1  nlted 
States  Code  (Including  employees  and  ippll- 
cants  for  employment  who  are  paid 
nonappropriated  funds) ,  in  the  United  .._.^„ 
Postal  Service  and  the  Postal  Rate  Co  imls- 
slon.  In  those  units  In  the  government  if  the 
District  of  Columbia  having  positions  a  the 
competitive  service,  and  in  thoee  units  if  the 
legislative  and  Judicial  branches  of  th« 
eral   Government   having   positions   I: 


competitive  service,  and  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  shall  be  made  free  from  any  dis- 
crimination based  on  age. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
subsection,  the  ClvU  Service  Commission  is 
authorized  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  through  apprc^rlate  remedies. 
Including  reinstatement  or  hiring  of  employ- 
ees with  or  without  backpay,  as  will  effectu- 
ate the  policies  of  this  section.  The  ClvU 
Service  Commission  shall  issue  such  rules, 
regulations,  orders,  and  Instructions  as  it 
deems  necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry  out 
its  responsibilities  under  this  section.  The 
ClvU   Service  Commission  shall — 

"(1)  be   responsible   for    the   review   and 
evaluation   of   the   operation   of  all  agency 
programs  designed  to  carry  out  the  policy  of 
this  section,  periodically  obtaining  and  pub- 
lishing   (on   at   least   a   semiannual    basis) 
progress     reports     from    each     department, 
agency,  or  unit  referred  to  In  subsection  (a) : 
"(2)  consult  with  and  solicit  the  recom- 
mendations of  Interested  individuals,  groups, 
and  organizations  relating  to  nondiscrimina- 
tion In  employment  on  account  of  age;  and 
"(3)   provide  for  the  acceptance  and  proc- 
essing  of   complaInU   of   discrimination    in 
Federal  emplojrment  on  account  of  age. 
The  head  of  each  such  department,  agency. 
or  unit  shall  comply  with  such  niles,  regu- 
lations, orders,  and  Instructions  of  th©  ClvU 
Service  Commission  which  shall   Include  a 
provision  that  an  employee  or  applicant  for 
employment  shall   be  notified  of  any  final 
action  Uken  on  any  ctwnplaint  of  discrimi- 
nation filed  by  him  thereunder.  Reasonable 
exemptions  to  the  provisions  of  this  section 
may  be  esubllshed  by  the  Commission  but 
only  when  the  Commission  has  established  a 
maximum  age  requirement  on  the  basis  of  a 
determination  that  age  Is  a  bona  fide  oc- 
cupational   qualification    necessary    to    the 
performance  of   the  duties  of  the  poeltion. 
With  respect  to  employment  In  the  Library 
of  Congress,  authorities  granted  In  this  sub- 
section to  the  ClvU  Service  Commission  shaU 
be  exercised  by  the  Librarian  of  Congress. 

"(c)  Any  persons  aggrieved  may  bring  a 
cIvU  action  in  any  Federal  district  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  for  such  legal  or 
©qulUble  relief  as  wUl  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

"(d)  When  the  Individual  has  not  filed  a 
complaint  concerning  age  discrimination 
with  the  Commission,  no  civil  action  may  be 
commenced  by  any  Individual  under  this  sec- 
tion untu  the  Individual  has  given  the  Com- 
mission not  less  than  thirty  days'  notice  of 
an  Intent  to  file  such  action.  Such  notice 
shall  be  filed  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  aUeged  unlawful  practice  oc- 
curred. Upon  receiving  a  notice  of  intent  to 
sue,  the  Conunlsslon  shall  promptly  notify 
all  persons  named  therein  as  prospective  de- 
fendants In  the  action  and  take  any  appro- 
priate action  to  assure  the  elimination  of  any 
unlawful  practice. 

"(e)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
^all  relieve  any  Government  agency  or  of- 
ficial of  the  responsibility  to  assiu*  non- 
discrimination on  account  of  age  In  employ- 
ment as  required  under  any  provision  of 
Federal  law.". 
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Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  biU  be  dispensed 
with,  that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    ICHORO 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ichord-  Page 
65,  line  12,  strike  out  "1974"  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "1975". 

Page  66,  line- 18,  strike  out  "1976"  and  In- 
sert  In  lieu  thereof  "1976". 

Page  65,  line  19.  strike  out  "1976"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  '■1977'. 


Fed- 

the 


EFTECnVE   DATE 

Sec  29.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided,  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  second 
full  month  which  begins  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  on 
and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  ar.thorlzed  to 
prescribe  necessary  rules.  regUiatlons,  and 
orders  with  regard  to  the  amendraents  made 
by  this  Act. 

Mr.  DENT  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 


Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  several 
years  ago  I  was  present  at  the  initial 
meeting  of  two  of  my  colleagues. 

One  had  been  here  for  a  number  of 
years  and  the  other  had  just  arrived.  I 
performed  the  niceties  of  introducing  the 
two.  The  older  Member  asked  the  newer 
Member:  "What  is  your  business?"  The 
newer  Member  did  not  quite  understand 
what  was  meant  and  said:  "I  am  on  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee." 
Then  the  older  Member  clarified  his 
question  and  said:  "I  mean  out  in  the 
real  world  what  did  you  do?"  The  reply 
was  made  about  what  his  occupation  was. 
The  longer  I  stay  around  this  body  the 
more  I  am  inclined  to  ask  the  question: 
What  did  you  do  out  in  the  real  world? 
I  am  Inclined  to  ask  the  same  question 
when  I  see  this  body  proceeding  without 
logic  and  without  commonsense  as  I  see 
this  body  doing  when  it  attempts  to  elim- 
inate the  small  store  exemption.  If  it 
made  sense  in  1960  to  have  the  exemp- 
tion and  if  it  made  sense  in  1965  to  re- 
tain the  exemption,  the  retention  of  the 
exemption  today  makes  more  sense  than 
it  did  in  1960,  because  the  exemption  of 
$250,000  today  is  the  equivalent  of  an 
exempUon  of  only  $157,000  In  1960  dol- 
lars. The  1974  doUar  today  Is  worth  only 
63  cents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  will  not 
change  the  aims  or  the  purposen  of  the 
committee  bUl.  It  will  not  change  Its 
extension  of  coverage.  All  It  does  is  to 
provide  adjustment  time  for  those  small 
establishment  stores  doing  less  than 
$250,000  a  year  which  are  a  part  of  a 
company  called  an  enterprise  that  al- 
together does  more  than  $250,000  a  year. 

I  am  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  the  announced  intention  of  the 
leadership,  the  managers  of  this  bill  on 
both  sides  to  eliminate  all  or  most  of  the 
exemption  contained  in  section  13(a)  I 
would  point  out  again,  however,  that  my 
amendment  does  not  stop  or  basically 
change  the  committee  proposal  to  elimi- 
nate the  exemption.  It  only  provides  ad- 
justment Ume  for  those  businesses  which 
are  affected. 

Instead  of  the  exemption  being  re- 
duced to  $225,C00  on  July  1,  1974.  that 
would  be  reduced  to  $225,000  on  July  1, 
1975.  Instead  of  being  further  reduced 
to  $200,000  on  July  1,  1975,  It  would 
extend  that  to  July  l.  1976,  and  then 
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on  July  1, 1977,  phase  out  and  eliminate 
the  exemption  altogether. 

I  would  state  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  that  I  think  we  should  get 
a  clear  picture  of  the  establishments 
for  which  this  exemption  is  very  vital. 
The  exemption  does  not  apply  to  food- 
stores.  Foodstores  average  well  over 
a  mlllon  dollars  volume.  The  exemption 
does  not  apply  to  major  chains  like 
Sears,  Penney,  Woolworth,  Ward,  and 
Grant.  It  does  not  apply  to  the  large  de- 
partment stores.  It  is  an  exemption  for 
small  stores  in  small  communities  c^jer- 
ated  by  a  very  modest  size  company. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  and  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  that  in  1960  -  hen  John 
Kennedy  was  the  manager  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  legislation  he  accepted  this 
exemption  because  he  saw  that  there 
was  a  need. 

In  1963  when  Congressman  James 
Roosevelt  questioned  the  exemption, 
after  further  study  he  did  grant  the 
exemption. 

My  good  friend,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Dent)  hits  in  the  past  also  accepted  the 
exemption. 

I  would  hope  that  the  committee  would 
reconsider  and  accept  this  amendment 
whl(^  I  offer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  committee  over  the  last  5  years 
has  weighed  the  very  point  that  was 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 
Perhaps  some  refreshing  of  our  memo- 
ries would  be  in  order.  In  the  House- 
passed  minimum  wage  bill,  we  had  in 
that  bill  a  provision  that  extended  im- 
mediate minimum  wage  coverage  and 
time  and  a  half  after  40  hours  to  con- 
glomerates and  all  their  operations, 
including  their  chainstore  operations. 

The  Senate  version  eliminated  vir- 
tually upon  enactment  the  previously 
existing  wage  and  overtime  exemption 
for  chainstores. 

Now,  the  proposal  before  us  today  Is 
identical  to  that  which  was  agreed  upon 
In  conference,  except  for  a  delay  in  time, 
because  time  has  passed  since  we  last 
acted  and  the  President  vetoed  the  pre- 
vious wage  bill. 

Tills  pn^iosal  does  not  in  any  way 
disturb  the  current  exemption  for  the 
small  individual  retsdl  establishment. 

It  does  not  disturb  that  in  any  way. 
It  does  incorporate  the  House-Senate 
conference  committee's  agreement, 
which  I  might  note  if  we  were  to  deal 
with  this  in  somewhat  more  simplistic 
terms,  gave  the  chainstore  owners  a 
better  break  overall  than  either  the 
House-passed  version  or  the  Senate- 
passed  version  last  year. 

Now,  there  is  some  date  differential 
in  the  House  £md  Senate  bills. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  What  is  the  date  con- 


tained In  the  Senate  bill?  The  date  con- 
tained In  this  bill  beginning  the  phase- 
out  is  July  1,  1974.  All  I  am  asking  Is 
an  extension  to  July  1, 1975.  The  purpose 
of  this  is  to  give  the  small  store  a  chance 
to  cancel  their  leases  or  to  sell  their  busi- 
ness to  some  independent  operator. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Those  in  the  chainstore 
business  have  had  at  least  several 
months  notice.  To  be  immediately  re- 
sponsive, the  Senate  bill  delay  has  a  dif- 
ferent 6-month  effective  date  than  does 
the  legislation  we  have.  Obviously,  that 
would  be  a  conferenceable  matter,  as  is 
right  and  proper. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  When  does  the  gentle- 
man expect  this  bill  to  be  signed  into  law 
by  the  President?  I  sun  sure  he  does  not 
expect  it  to  be  vetoed. 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  would  expect,  if  it  is 
signed,  or  if  it  is  not  signed,  becoming 
law  by  virtue  of  a  veto  override — ^which 
we  have  no  evidence  is  likely  at  this 
point.  I  expect  the  law  would  be  effective 
either  the  1st  of  May  or  the  1st  of  June. 
That  would  depend  essentially,  on  the 
time  frame  within  which  the  Executive 
decides  when,  if  it  is  to  be  signed,  it  will 
be  signed. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Then  If  we  retain  the 
July  1,  1974,  date,  we  would  only  give 
the  store  owner  1  month  from  June  1 
through  July  1  to  can^^el  his  lease  or  to 
sell  the  business. 

Mr.  BURTON.  No,  no.  As  I  stated  ear- 
lier, the  provision  in  this  bill  was  much 
more  favorable  to  the  chain  store  owners 
than  the  provision  in  either  House  ver- 
sion of  last  year.  It  was  one  reason  why 
we  had  no  difficulty  In  constructing  this 
year's  package,  because  the  large  chain 
store  owners  as  a  result  of  last  year's 
conference  got  a  better  break  than  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  them  got  in 
the  House  version  or  in  the  State  ver- 
sion before  we  went  to  conference  last 
year. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman mentions  large  chain  store  own- 
ers. I  am  not  concerned  about  large 
chain  store  owners  at  all.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  Sears,  Penney,  or  Wool- 
worth.  They  do  not  use  the  exemption. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  if  they  do  or  not,  but  I  do  know 
that  there  are  no  small,  independent 
retailers  that  are  covered  by  this  legis- 
lation that  are  exempt  under  current 
law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Burton)  there 
were — ayes  31;  noes  25. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  move  to  strike 
the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  inquire 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  the 
intent  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee by  their  language  on  page  28  of 
House  Report  93-913  regarding  the  CivU 
Service  Commission  responsibilities  im- 
der  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  The 
bill  provides  that  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  administer  the 


provisions  insofar  as  FedeisJ  employees 
are  concerned.  Tha  language  in  the  re-^ 
port  at  page  28  seems  to  be  In  conflict 
with  the  bilL 

I  assume  that  the  Commission  will 
have  the  authority  to  determine  who  in 
the  Federal  work  force  is  covered  and 
how  the  existing  provisions  of  law  on 
overtime  for  Federal  employees  are  going 
to  be  administered  when  in  conflict  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man is  absolutely  correct,  and  If  there 
is  any  conflict  In  the  report  as  opposed 
to  the  understanding  the  gentleman  has 
given  to  the  situation  at  this  point,  I 
can  assure  the  gentleman  that  his  views 
are  correct. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  response 
to  clarify  this  question  and  make  legis- 
lative history. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  and  the  commit- 
tee for  the  action  they  have  ts^en  with 
regard  to  the  administration  of  the  cov- 
erage of  Federal  employees  in  this  bill, 
as  opposed  to  the  bill  that  was  brought 
before  us  last  year.  For  that  reason,  I 
think  many  of  us  are  going  to  find  that 
we  are  voting  for  this  bill  with  a  great 
deal  more  enthusiasm  than  we  voted  for 
it  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    SNYDER 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sntder:  Page 
83,  after  line  6,  Insert: 

That  section  13(d)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  213(d)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "newspapers" 
the  following:  "or  shopping  news  (Including 
shopping  guides,  handbills,  or  other  types  of 
advertising  material). 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
simple  amendment. 

Those  Members  who  were  present  on 
the  floor  when  I  had  the  colloquy  with 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlen- 
BORN)  will  imderstand  the  amendment,  I 
believe,  without  too  much  explanation. 

Under  existing  law,  a  youngster,  a 
teenager,  can  deliver  a  newspaper  for  a 
newspaper  publisher,  and  that  youngster 
is  exempt  from  the  law.  In  many  cnses 
across  this  coimtry,  this  is  a  weekly 
newspaper. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  same  publish- 
er employs  those  same  youngsters  on 
other  days  of  the  week  to  deliver  what 
we  call  shopping  circulars  or  shopping 
news,  but  when  they  deliver  the  shop- 
ping news,  they  are  not  exempt  under 
the  law. 

This  is  what  my  amendment  would 
cover.  It  takes  the  same  language  \hsA  Ls 
in  the  social  security  exemption,  where 
they  exempt  newspaper  boys  and  those 
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who  deliver  shopping  news,  , 
Into  this  law  as  an  exemption. 
What  has  happened  has  bee 
have    had    hundreds    of    thoi 
-     youngsters  across  this  country 
been  put  out  of  business  in  x 
and  months  because  of  the 
tion  of  the  law  by  the  Dep= 
Labor.  As  it  now  exists,  this  is 
pretatlon  which  is  a  matter  o 
versy,  I  might  say,  because,  n 
colloquy  with  the  gentleman 
nols,    he    thought   the 

Labor  was  wrong;  the  „ w».»^ 

California  Indicated  a  while  ag( 
thought  they  were  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  from  my  own 
experience,  I  woiUd  like  to  sa3 
the  Members :  I  represent  north 
tucky.  as  well  as  some  other 
Kentucky,  but  as  my  district 
that  area  across  the  river  from 
nati  commonly  referred  to  as  thi 
er  Cincinnati  Area.  We  have  h, 
than  1,200  youngsters  who  hav< 
will  lose  the  right  to  make  $5 
day  for  delivering  shopping  circ-- 
after  school.  They  pay  them  no 
hour,  but  by  the  piece. 

In  my  hand  right  here,  I  am  h 
full  page  ad  which  I  will  show  th 
bers.  This  appeared  in  a  weekl 
paper  back  home,  and  It  contt 
legend:  "Should  these  kids  work 
the  streets?"  And  here  are  the 
of  some  of  those  who  were 
result  of  the  injustice  and  ui„„._^ 
covering  them  by  the  mlnlmur 
law.  ' 

I  have  a  file  f uU  of  letters  ».t-: 
kids  In  school.  I  have  testimonia  s 
those  who  have  earned  money 
their  education,  some  of  them 
away  a  savings  of  over  $1,000  or 
while    they    were    going    throiig 
school. 

Mr.   Chairman,   all  I  would 
Members  to  do  Is  to  let  these  yo, 
deliver  shopping  news  circulars 
other  days  of  the  week  when  U^t 
not  delivering  the  weekly  newspap  t, 
give  them  the  same  exemption 
this  law  that  they  have  under 
clal  security  law. 

Mr.  MILPORD.  Mr.  Chairman 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  yield  to  the 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MILPORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

In  different  parts  of  tlie  co 
use  different  terminologies.  In  « 
trict  we  have  several  small  free 
papers  which  are  circulated  In  th 
lous  suburban  areas.  They  are  di 
more  toward  advertising  than 
newspapers,    but    nonetheless 
carry  newspaper  copy. 

Would    the    genUeman's    an.«au 
also  cover  the  distribution  of  tha 
of  publication? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  It  would,  without 

tlon. 

Mr.  MILPORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chahroan.  I 
Committee  for  a  favorable  vote.  I 
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of 

from 

that  he 


Md  puts  It  stand  that  the  chrumstances  are  such 
that  the  leadership  on  both  sides  han- 
dling this  bUl  are  not  going  to  accept  the 
amendment.  I  ask  those  Members  here  to 
support  the  kids  who  want  to  work  and 
earn  a  few  extra  bucks.  I  thank  the  Mem- 
bers very  much  for  whatever  support 
they  may  give  the  youngsters  for  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
oppose  this  amendment. 

I  understand  the  gentleman's  problem 
I  have  discussed  it  with  him,  but  if  we 
accept  this  amendment  we  move  beyond 
the  existing  provisions  of  this  particular 
act  and  set  aside  the  child  labor  pro- 
)ersonal     visions.  The  only  reason  why  you  have 
this  to    newspaper  boys  is  simply  because  by  law 
Ken-     they  are  exempt  and  have  been  specifi- 
ireas  in     cally  exempt.  In  many  cases  the  very 
ncludes    same  boys  who  deUver  the  newspapers 
Clncln-    also  deliver  the  so-caUed  showJing  news 
Great-     Items.  There  has  been  no  question  ever 
more     raised  in  all  the  history  of  the  minimum 
lost  or    wage  law  before  this  complaint  came  to 
•  $10  a    from  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
irnews        Therefore  the  committee  decided  on 
by  the    more  than  one  occasion  to  oppose  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Sntder). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Snyder)  there 
were — ayes  32.  noes  34. 

KECOaOKD   VOTK 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  167,  noes  236. 
not  voting  29.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  69] 
AYES— 167 


from 

from 

ioward 

tutting 

$2,000 

high 

s  !k  the 
you  igsters 


tl  ;y 


Ml  the 

are 

'.and 

imder 

t  le  Bo- 


ifUlthe 

entle- 

I  thank 


coun%7  we 
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aews- 

var- 

ected 

th<  y  are 

th(  y   do 

amen(|ment 
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lues- 

lank 
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Abdnor 

Alexander 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Archer 

Arenda 

Armstrong 

Astabrook 

Bafalls 

Baker 

Bauman 

Beard 

Blackburn 

Boggs 

Bowen 

Bray 

Breauz 

Brinkley 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Casey,  Tex. 
Coder berg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

OonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Ciochran 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conlan 
Crane 
Daniel.  Dan 


Dennis 

Derwlnskt 

Dcvlne 

Dickinson 

Downing 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Esbleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Bvlns,  Tenn. 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Fountain 

Prey 

Froehllch 

Ooldwater 

Ooodllng 

Green.  Oreg. 

Cross 

Oubser 

Ouyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schfflldt 

Hanrahan 

Harsha 

Hastings 

H«bert 

Hlnshaw 

Holt 

Hosmer 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Okla. 


u  der- 


Danlel,  Robert  Jones.  Tenn. 

W.,  Jr.  Kastenmeler 

Davis,  Wis.  Kazen 

de  la  Oaraa  Ketchum 


King 

Kuykendall 

Lagomarslno 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Long,  Md. 

LoU 

Lujan 

McCIory 

McCloskey 

McColllster 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathls,  Oa. 

Mayne 

Mil  ford 

Miller 

MlzeU 

Montgomery 

Moorhead. 
Calif. 

Nichols 

Owens 

Parrla 

Passman 

Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 

Price.  Tex. 

Qulllen 

Rarlck 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Runnels 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
An.lrews, 
N.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Aspln 
BadUlo 
Barrett 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergiand 
BevUI 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Bxirton 
Carney.  Ohio 
Carter 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clark 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collier 
CoUlns.  HI. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Donohue 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ell  berg 
Erlenbom 
Each 
Faacell 
Flndley 
Pish 
Flood 
Foley 
Ford 
Forsythe 
Prenzel 
Pulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Oettys 
Olalmo 
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Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Sebellus 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Spence 

Steed 

Stejger,  Wis. 


Stuckey 

Symington 

Symms 

Taloott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Teague 

Thomson,  Wis 

Thone 

Thornton 

Treen 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

NOES— 236 
Oilman 
Olnn 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Ounter 
Hanley 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Hawkins 

Hays  __ 

Hcchler,  W.  Va.  Rees 
Heckler,  Mass.    Regula 
Heinz 


Wampler 

Ware 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wright 

Young,  ni. 

Young,  S.C. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zion 

Zwach 


Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Podell 

Preyer 

Price,  m. 

Prltchard 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rangel 


Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HiUis 

Hollfleld 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jordan 

Kartb 

Kemp 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Utton 

Long.  La. 

Luken 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mallary 

Marazltl 

Mathlas,  Calif 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

MltcheU.  N.Y. 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

NU 

Obey 

03rlen 

O'Hara 

O'NeUl 


Anderson,  DI. 

Ashley 

Blatnik 


NOT  VOTZNO — 29 


Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Roblson,  N.Y 
Rodlno 
Roe 

Roncallo,  N.Y 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rose 
Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 
Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Bar  banes 

Schroeder 

Sslberllng 

Shipley 

Sboup 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WlUiam 
Stark 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubbledeld 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Taylor.  N.O. 
Tiernan 
ToweU.  Nev. 
Udall 

Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vigorlto 
Waldle 
Walsh 
Whalen 
WidnaU 
Williams 
WUson. 
Charles  H., 
Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 

Young,  Alaska 
Young.  Fla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Zablockl 


Brasco 
Burke,  Fla. 
Carey,  N.Y. 


Dlngell 

Dom 

Fraser 
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Prellngbuysen    HlnshiJl,  Ohio  Rooney,  N.Y. 

Gibbons  Moorhead,  Pa.  Ryan 

Oude  Nelsen  Stanton, 

Banna  Patman  James  V. 

Hogan  Reld  Stelger,  Ariz, 

jarman  Reuss  Thompson,  N.J. 

Metcalfe  Rhodes  Yatron 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  address  a  question  to  the  very  able 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Dent)  .  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania this  question.  This  bill  proposes 
to  toclude  to  the  coverage  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  State  and  local  em- 
ployees. There  have  been  objections 
raised  to  this  additional  coverage  by 
many  of  the  municipal  ofiBcers  to  my 
district.  I  imderstand  that,  based  upon 
the  work  that  the  committee  has  done.  It 
looks  as  If  this  act  will  pass  and  will  add 
to  the  coverage  of  this  act  the  State  and 
local  employees. 

The  question  I  have  for  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  Is  on 
what  basis  should  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment employees  be  tocluded  under 
the  policy  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  which  according  to  the  report  states 
that  the  Congress  finds  the  existence  to 
todustries — todustries,  I  repeat  that 
word — engaged  to  commerce  or  to  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce  of 
labor  conditions  detrimental  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  minimum  standards 
of  livtog  necessary  for  health,  efficiency 
and  general  well  being  of  workers,  and 
then  it  goes  on  to  list  the  five  circum- 
stances. 

The  question  that  I  have  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent) 
Is  under  what  legal  Interpretation  do 
State  and  local  employees  become  part 
of  Industry  and  under  what  conditions 
would  their  services  affect  toterstate 
commerce? 

In  other  words,  why  would  It  be  ap- 
propriate and  constitutional  under  the 
policy  of  this  act  to  bring  to  workers 
who  are  employed  to  State  and  Federal 
Government? 

Mr.  DENT.  Some  municipal  and  State 
employees  have  been  covered  stoce  1966 
imder  the  toterpretation  of  the  law.  I  do 
not  thtok  that  the  gentleman  is  htottog 
or  suggesting  that  State  and  local  em- 
ployees do  not  engage  to  commerce. 

The  purpose  of  the  minimum  wage, 
starttog  back  to  1937.  has  been  to  get  a 
universal  wage  level  to  the  United  States. 
One  by  one  local  governments  have  ac- 
ceded to  coverage.  At  this  pomt  there  has 
been  no  remonstrance  mside  to  me  or  any 
member  of  my  committee  that  was  re- 
ported to  me  by  any  of  the  State  or  local 
governments  on  the  coverage  of  their 
employees. 

We  discussed  It  In  1966.  At  that  time 
we  had  taken  such  a  big  bite  of  coverage 
that  we  felt  we  could  not  defend  our 
position  because  of  the  enormous  num- 
bers covered;  however,  we  now  are  at  the 
potot  where  almost  every  recognizable 
group  to  the  United  States  will  be  cov- 
ered by  the  mimmum  wage.  It  does  not 


mean  that  they  are  not  betog  paid  a 
minimum  wage.  I  would  say  to  the  main 
that  few.  If  any,  municIpsJ  employees 
are  not  being  paid  the  mtoimimi  wage. 

Now,  to  the  area  of  police  and  firemen, 
the  House  bill  does  not  cover  ov«lime 
for  firemen,  which  is  the  only  bone  of 
contention  we  have  had  with  municipal 
governments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Young  of  Illi- 
nois and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Dent  was  allowed  to  pitx^eed  for  an  ad- 
ditionsd  2  mtoutes.) 

Mr.  DE2'IT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  had 
no  remonstrance  on  that  coverage,  at 
all,  except  to  the  case  of  some  policemen 
and  firemen;  but  we  are  gomg  to  confer- 
ence where  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  our  coverage  and  the  criteria 
we  set  down  and  that  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  nitoois.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
one  more  question;  that  Is,  have  there 
been  any  toterpretations  by  the  courts 
as  to  the  validity  of  Congress  providing 
for  coverage  of  all  State  and  local  em- 
ployees, to  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  a  CSovemment  of 
limited  powers,  delegated  powers,  and 
the  States  have  all  the  rights  not  other- 
wise given  to  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  gentleman  r^ul  page  6 
of  the  report.  In  the  case  of  Maryland, 
and  others  against  Wirtz,  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  others,  the  Supreme  Court 
considered  the  contention  of  appel- 
lants— 28  States  and  a  school  district — 
who  sought  to  enjoto  enforcement  of 
the  act  as  it  applies  to  schools  and  hos- 
pitals operated  by  the  States  for  their 
subdivisions.  That  was  for  the  minimum 
wage  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments?  If  not,  the  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  natiu'e 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  to  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CTHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Comjmittee  havtog  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  (H.R.  12435)  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  in- 
crease the  nunimum  wage  rates  xmder 
that  act,  to  expand  the  coverage  of  that 
act,  and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  993,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole, 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole? 
If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RBCOlOirr    OFFEKED    BT 
MH.    BAKES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Baker  moves  to  recommit  the  bill, 
H.R.  12435,  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

FAKUAMENTART   INQITIRT 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary toqulry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  the 
Speaker  to  the  process  of  announcing 
the  passage  of  the  bill? 

The  SPEAKER.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  375,  nays  37, 
not  votmg  20,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  100] 

YEAS— 375 

Abdnor 

Buchanan 

Delaney 

Abzug 

Burgener 

Dellenback 

Adams 

Burke,  Calif. 

Dellums 

Addabbo 

Burke,  Mass. 

Denholm 

Alexander 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Dennis 

Anderson, 

Burton 

Dent 

Calif. 

BuUer 

Derwinskl 

Anderson,  m. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Diggs 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Carter 

DingeU 

Andrews, 

Casey,  Tex. 

Donohue 

N.Dak. 

cpderberg 

Dom 

Annunzio 

Cbamljerlain 

Downing 

Arends 

Chappell 

Drinan 

Ashley 

Chisholm 

Dulskl 

Asp  in 

Clancy 

Duncan 

Badillo 

Clark 

du  Pont 

Bafalls 

Clausen. 

Eckhardt 

Barrett 

DonH. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Bell 

Clay 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Bennett 

Cleveland 

Eilberg 

Bergiand 

Cochran 

Erlenbom 

Bevill 

Cohen 

Esch 

Biaggi 

Collier 

Eshleman 

Blester 

Collins,  ni. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Bingham 

Conable 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Boggs 

Conte 

Fascell 

Boland 

Conyers 

Findley 

BoUing 

Corman 

Fish 

Bowen 

Cotter 

Flood 

Brademas 

Coughlin 

Flowers 

Bray 

Cronin 

Foley 

Breaiuc 

Culver 

Ford 

Breckinridge 

Daniel,  Robert 

Forsythe 

Brinkley 

W.,  Jr. 

Fountain 

Brooks 

Daniels, 

Prenzel 

Broomfleld 

Dominidc  V. 

Prey 

Brotzman 

Danlelson 

Froehllch 

Brown,  Calif. 

Davis,  Oa. 

Pulton 

Brown,  Mich. 

Davis,  S.C. 

Puqua 

Brown.  Ohio 

Davis.  Wis. 

Gaydos 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

de  la  Garza 

Gettys 
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Oialmo 
Oilman 
Olnn 
Gonzalez 
Orasso 
Green.  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubs«r 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Hansen.  Idabo 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Haraba 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HlUls 
Hinshaw 
Hollfleld 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hun  gate 
Hunt 
Ichord 

Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Rarth 

Kastenmeler 
ECazen 
Kemp 
Ketcbum 
King 

KluczynsU 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyros 

Lagomaralno 
Landrum 
LatU 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Litton 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
Luken 
McClory 
McCloakey 
McColllster 
McCormack 
McOade 
McBwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKlnney 
Mc^Mdden 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Madlgan 


Mabon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathlas.  Calif 

Mathis,  Oa. 

Matsunags 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

Mil  ford 

Miller 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

MlzeU 

Moakley 

Molloban 

Moortaead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mostaer 
Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcber 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'NeUl 
Owens 
Parrls 
Passman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
PodeU 
Preyer 
Price,  ni. 
Prltchard 
Qule 
QuUlen 
RaUsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Bees 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Riegle 
Rlnaldo 
Roberts 
Roblaon,  N.T. 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo, 
Roncallo.  N.T. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowakl 
Roush 
Roy 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ruth 

St  Germain 
Sandman 
Sarasln 


Ii  ira 
,  N  r. 


\  Is. 


,M( 


N.J 
^Is. 


Sarban< 

Scherle 

SchneeAu 

Scbroed  r 

Sebeliui 

Selberili  g 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Slsk 

SkubltB 

Slack 

Smith. 

Smith, 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton 

J.  WU4m 

Stanton 

James 

Stark 

Steed 

Steele 

Steel  man 

Stelger,  . 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubbleflfd 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Symlngto. 

Talcott 

Taylor,  __ 

Taylor,  N. 

Thompsoi 

Thomson, 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tlenuui 

ToweU.  N 

UdaU 

Ullman 

VanDeerl 

Vander  Ja 

Vander  V 

Vanik 

Veysey 

Vigorlto 

Waggonne 

Waldie 

Walsb 

Wampler 

Ware 

Wbalen 

White 

Whltehurs 

Whltten 

WidnaU 

Wiggins 

WUllama 

Wilson. 

WUson. 

Charles 

CalU. 

WUson. 

Charles, 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
WyUe 
Wyman 
Yates 
Young, 
Young,  FU. 
Young,  Ght. 
Young,  ni. 
Young,  8.O. 
Young,  Tex, 
Zablockl 
Zion 
Zwach 


.Bol 


NAYS— 37 


Archer 

Armstrong 

Asbbrook 

Baker 

Bauman 

Beard 

Blackburn 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Burleaon,  Tax. 

Byron 

Camp 

Clawson.  Del 

Collins,  Tex. 


Conlan 

Crane 

Daniel.  Dan 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Ooldwater 

Ooodliac 

Oroas 

Hubert 

Hutchinson 

Landgrebe 


Montgomery 

Poage 

Powdl,  Ohio 

Price,  Tex. 

Rarlck 

Robinson, 

Rousselot 

Satterfleld 

Synuns 

Teague 

Treen 
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NOT  VOTING — 20 

Blatntk  Gray  Reid 

Brasco  Gude  Reuss 

Burke,  Pla.  Hogan  Rooney,  N.Y. 

Carey,  N.Y.  Jarman  Ryan 

Praser  Metcalfe  Stelger,  Ariz. 

Frelingbuysen  Mlnshall.  Ohio  Yatron 

Gibbons  Patman 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Blatnlk. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.    Brasco   with    Mr.    Mlnshall   of   Ohio. 

Mr.  Held  with  Mr.  Oude. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Burke 
of  Florida. 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona. 

Mr,  Reuss  with  Mr,  Frelingbuysen. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  Olbbons  with  Mr.  Jarman. 


"(3)  not  less  than  $3.20  an  hour  there- 
after.". 

INCXKASX    Ut    MINtMT7M    WACK    RATX    FOB 
ACRJCULTURAI.   EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  4.  Section  6(a)  (6)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows  : 

"(6)  If  such  employee  Is  employed  In  agri- 
culture, not  less  than — 

"(A)  $1.60  an  hour  during  the  first  year 
from  the  effective  date  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1974. 

"(B)  $1.80  an  hour  during  the  second  year 
from  the  effective  date  of  such  amendments, 

"(C)  $2  an  hour  during  the  third  year 
from  the  •sfTective  date  of  such  amendments 

"(D)  $2.20  an  hour  thereafter." 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  be  discharged  from 
the  further  consideration  of  the  Senate 
bUl  (S.  2747) ,  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  increase  the 
minimum  wage  rate  under  that  act,  to 
expand  the  coverage  of  the  act,  and  for 
other  purposes,  a  biU  similar  to  H.R. 
12435,  just  passed  by  the  House,  and  ask 
for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  2747 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress   assembled. 

SHOXT   TITLB;    RErKKKNCXS   TO  ACT 

SECTiGif  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
rut  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1974" 
,J^l,  ^f'!"  otherwise  specified,  whenever 
m  this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  U  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  an  amendment  to  or 
repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provision, 'th© 
section  or  other  provision  amended  at  re- 
pealed la  a  section  or  other  provision  of  th» 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  UJ3.C. 

mcxxAsx   n»    MmnroM    wage   katk   roa 

XMPLOTEBS  COVXaXD   BXrORB    ISSS 

^.  2.  Section  6(a)  (l)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)  not  lees  than  $2  an  hour  during  the 
first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1974  and 
not  less  than  $2,20  an  hour  thereafter,  except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section;". 

mCXEABX  IN  umiMTTM  WAOX  KATX  FOB  NON- 
A0RICULTX7BAI.  EMPLOTEXS  COVEBED  IK  1S66 
AND    IS73 

Sec.  3.  Section  e(b)  la  amended  (1)  by  In- 
serting ",  title  IX  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  or  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1974"  after  "1966",  and  (2) 
by  strUclng  out  paragraphs  (1)  through  (6) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng- 

'(1)  not  less  than  $1.80  an  hour  during 
the  first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fajr  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1974 

"(2)  not  less  than  $2  an  hour  during  the 
second  year  from  the  effective  date  of  such 
amendments. 


INCREASE  IN  MINIMUM  WACE  RATES  POR  EM- 
PLOYEES IN  PUERTO  BICO  AND  THE  VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  5  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section,  section 
6(c),  and  section  8  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  minimum  wage  rate  of  any  em- 
ployee employed  In  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin 
Islands  (1)   by  the  United  States  or  by  the 
government  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  (2)  by  an 
establishment  which   Is   a  hotel,  motel,  or 
restaurant,  or  (3)  by  any  other  retaU  or  serv- 
ice establishment  which  employs  such  em- 
ployee primarily  In  connection  with  the  prep- 
aratlon  or  offering  of  food  or  beverages  for 
hiiman  consumption,  either  on  the  premises 
or  by  such  services  as  catering,  banquet,  box 
lunch,  or  curb  or  counter  service,  to  the  pub- 
lic, to  employees,  or  to  members  or  guests  of 
members  of  clubs.  The  minimum  wage  rate 
of  such   an  employee  shall   be  determined 
under  this  Act  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
minimum  wage  rate  for  employees  employed 
In  a  Stete  of  the  United  States  is  determined 
under  this  Act.  As  \ised  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  term  'State'  does  not  include  a 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States  ". 
(b)   Effective  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1974,  subsection  (c)  of  section  6  is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2).  (3),  and  (4) 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs  (4) 
and  (5),  In  the  case  of  any  employee  who  is 
covered  by  such  a  wage  order  on  the  date  of 
enactment    of    the    Fair    Labor    Standards 
Amendments  of  1974  and  to  whom  the  rate 
or  rates  prescribed  by  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
would   otherwise  apply,   the   wage  rate  ap- 
plicable to  such  employee  shall  be  Increased 
as  f ollovra : 

"(A)  Effective  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1974, 
the  wage  order  rate  applicable  to  such  em- 
ployee on  the  day  before  such  date  shall— 

"(1)  If  such  rate  is  under  $1.40  an  hour, 
be  Increased  by  $0.12  an  hour,  and 

"(U)  If  such  rate  is  $1.40  or  more  an  hour, 
be  Increased  by  $0.16  an  hour. 

"(B)  Effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  sec- 
ond and  each  subsequent  year  after  such 
date,  the  highest  wage  order  rate  applicable 
to  such  employees  on  the  date  before  such 
first  day  shaU — 

"(1)  if  such  rate  Is  under  $1.40  an  hour,  be 
increased  by  $0.12  an  hour,  and 

"(11)  If  such  rate  is  $1.40  or  more  an  hour, 
be  Increased  by  $0.16  an  hour. 
In  the  case  of  any  employee  employed  In 
agriculture  who  Is  covered  by  a  wage  order 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  a  special  Industry  commit- 
tee appointed  pursuant  to  section  6,  to  whom 
the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  subsection  (a) 
(6)  would  otherwise  apply,  and  whose  hourly 
wage  is  increased  above  the  wage  rate  pre- 
scribed by  such  wage  order  by  a  subsidy  (or 
liuxmie  supplement)  paid.  In  whole  tx  in 
P»rt,  by  the  government  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Increases  prescribed  by  this  paragraph  shall 
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be  applied  to  the  sum  of  the  wage  rate  In 
effect  under  such  wage  order  and  the  amount 
by  which  the  employee's  hourly  wage  rate  is 
increased  by  the  subsidy  (or  income  supple- 
ment) above  the  wage  rate  In  effect  under 
such  wage  order. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  employee  employed 
In  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands  to  whom 
this  section  is  made  applicable  by  the  amend- 
ments made  to  this  Act  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1974,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Amendments  of  1974,  appoint  a  special 
industry  committee  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 5  to  recommend  the  highest  minimum 
wage  rate  or  rates,  which  shall  be  not  less 
than  60  per  centum  of  the  otherwise  ap- 
plicable minimum  wage  rate  in  effect  under 
subsection  (b)  or  $1.00  an  hour,  whichever 
is  greater,  to  be  applicable  to  such  employee 
In  Ueu  of  the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  sub- 
section (b).  The  rate  recommended  by  the 
special  Industry  committee  shall  (A)  be  ef- 
fective with  respect  to  such  employee  upon 
the  effective  date  of  the  wage  order  Issued 
pursuant  to  such  recommendation,  but  not 
before  sixty  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1974,  and  (B)  except  In  the  case  of  employees 
of  tbe  government  of  Puerto  Rico  or  any  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof,  be  increased  in 
accordance  witto  paragraph  (2)  (B). 

"(4)  (A)  Notwithstanding  parsigraph  (2) 
(A)  or  (3),  the  wage  rate  of  any  employee  In 
Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands  which  Is 
subject  to  paragraph  (2)  (A)  or  (3)  of  this 
subsection,  shall,  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
wage  increase  under  paragraph  (2)  (A)  or  of 
the  wage  rate  recommended  under  para- 
graph (3),  as  the  case  may  be,  be  not  less 
than  60  per  centum  of  tbe  otherwise  ap- 
plicable rate  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
or  $1.00,  whichever  is  higher. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (2)(B). 
the  wage  rate  of  any  employee  in  Puerto 
Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands  which  Is  subject 
to  paragraph  (2)  (B),  shall,  on  and  after  tbe 
effective  date  of  the  first  wage  Increase  under 
paragrt^h  (2)(B),  be  not  less  than  60  per 
centum  of  the  otherwise  applicable  rate  un- 
der subsection  (a)  or  (b)  or  $1.00,  which- 
ever is  higher. 

"(5)  If  the  wage  rate  of  an  employee  is  to 
be  increased  under  this  subsection  to  a  wage 
rate  which  equals  or  is  greater  than  the 
wage  rate  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  which, 
but  for  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
would  be  applicable  to  such  employee,  this 
subsection  shall  be  Inapplicable  to  such  em- 
ployee and  the  applicable  rate  under  such 
subsection  shall  apply  to  such  employee. 

"(6)  Each  minimum  wage  rate  prescribed 
by  or  under  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  shall  be 
in  effect  unless  such  minimum  wage  rate 
has  been  superseded  by  a  wage  order  (Issued 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  recommen- 
dation of  a  special  Industry  committee  con- 
vened under  section  8)  fixing  a  higher  mlnl- 
.mum  wage  rate." 

(c)(1)  Tbe  last  sentence  of  section  8(b) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  following:  "except  that 
the  committee  shall  reconunend  to  the  Sec- 
retary the  minimum  wage  rate  prescribed  In 
section  6(a)  or  6(b),  which  would  be  ap- 
plicable but  for  section  6(c),  unless  there  is 
substantial  documentary  evidence.  Including 
pertinent  unabridged  profit  and  loss  state- 
ments and  balance  sheets  for  a  representa- 
tive period  of  years  or  in  the  case  of  em- 
ployees of  public  agencies  other  t^iproprlate 
Information,  In  tbe  record  which  establishes 
that  the  Industry,  or  a  predominant  portion 
thereof.  Is  unable  to  pay  that  wage." 

(2)  The  third  sentence  of  section  10(a) 
k  amended  by  inserting  after  "modify"  the 
foUowing:  "(Including  provision  for  the  pay- 


ment   of    an    ^proprlate    minimum    wage 
rate)". 

(d)  Section  8  is  amended  (1)  by  striking 
out  "the  minimum  wage  prescribed  In  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  6(a)  In  each  such  in- 
dustry" in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  mini- 
mum wage  rate  which  would  apply  in  each 
such  industry  under  paragraph  (1)  cm-  (5)  of 
section  6(a)  but  for  section  6(c)",  (2)  by 
striking  out  "the  mmimum  waige  rate  pre- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  of  secUon  6(a)"  in 
the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "the  otherwise  t^jplica- 
ble  minimum  wage  rate  In  effect  under  para- 
graph (1)  or  (5)  of  section  6(a)",  and  (3) 
by  striking  out  "prescribed  in  paragr{4>h  (1) 
of  section  6(a)"  in  subsection  (c)  and  msert- 
Ing  In  lieu  thereof  "In  effect  under  para- 
graph (1)  or  (5)  of  section  6(a)  (as  the  case 
may  be) ". 

FEDEHAL   and    STATE    EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  6.  (a)(1)  Section  3(d)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(d)  'Employer'  Includes  any  person  acting 
directly  or  Indirectly  In  the  Interest  of  an 
employer  m  relation  to  an  employee  and  in- 
cludes a  public  agency,  but  does  not  Include 
any  labor  organization  (other  than  when  act- 
ing as  an  employer)  or  anyone  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  officer  or  agent  of  such  labor 
organization." 

(2)  Section  3(e)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(e)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3),  the  term  'employee'  means  any 
individual  employed  by  an  employer. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  employed 
by  a  public  agency,  such  term  means — 

"(A)  any  individual  employed  by  tbe  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States — 

"(1)  as  a  civilian  in  the  military  depart- 
ments (as  defined  In  section  102  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code). 

"(11)  In  any  executive  agency  (as  defined 
In  section  105  of  such  title) , 

"(lU)  In  any  unit  of  the  legislative  or  Judi- 
cial branch  of  tbe  Government  which  has 
positions  in  the  competitive  service, 

"(Iv)  in  a  nonappropriated  fund  instru- 
mentality under  the  Jiu-isdlctlon  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  or 

"(v)  In  the  Library  of  Congress; 

"(B)  any  Individual  employed  by  tbe 
United  States  Postal  Service  or  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission;  and 

"(C)  any  Individual  employed  by  a  State, 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  an  Inter- 
state governmental  agency,  other  than  such 
an  Individual — 

"(I)  who  is  not  subject  to  the  civU  service 
laws  of  the  State,  political  subdivision,  or 
agency  which  employs  blm;  and 

"(11)  who— 

"(I)  holds  a  public  elective  office  of  that 
State,  political  subdivision,  or  agency, 

"(II)  is  selected  by  the  holder  of  such  an 
office  to  be  a  member  of  his  personal  staff, 

"(HI)  Is  appointed  by  such  an  office- 
holder to  serve  on  a  policymaking  level,  or 

"(IV)  who  Is  an  Immediate  adviser  to  such 
an  officeholder  with  respect  to  the  constitu- 
tional or  legal  powers  of  his  office. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (u),  such 
term  does  not  Include  any  individual  em- 
ployed by  an  employer  engaged  In  agriculture 
If  such  Individual  Is  the  parent,  spouse,  child, 
or  other  member  of  the  employer's  Immediate 
family.". 

(3)  Section  3(h)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(h)  'Industry*  means  a  trade,  business, 
Indxistry,  or  other  activity,  or  branch  or 
group  thereof,  In  which  individuals  are  gain- 
fully employed.". 

(4)  Section  3(r)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  and  by 
Inserting  after  that  para^-raph  the  following 
new  paragraph: 


"(3)  in  connection  with  the  activities  of 
a  public  agency,". 

(5)  Section  3 (s)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  In  the  matter  preced- 
ing paragraph  (1)  "Including  employees 
handling,  selling,  or  otherwise  workmg  on 
goods"  and  Insertmg  In  lieu  thereof  "or  em- 
ployees handling,  selling,  or  otherwise  work- 
mg on  goods  or  materials". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  tbe  end  of 
paragraph  (3), 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  tbe  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ";  or", 

(D)  by  addmg  after  paragraph  (4)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  is  an  activity  of  a  public  agency.", 
and 

(E)  by  adding  after  the  last  sentence  the 
foUowing  new  sentence:  "The  employees  of 
an  enterprise  which  is  a  public  agency  shall 
for  purposes  of  this  subsection  be  deemed 
to  be  employees  engaged  In  ctHnmerce,  or  In 
the  production  of  goods  for  commerce,  or 
employees  handling,  selling,  or  otherwise 
working  on  goods  or  materials  that  have 
been  moved  in.  or  produced  for  commerce.". 

(6)  Section  3  Is  amended  by  addmg  alter 
subsection    (w)    the  foUowing: 

"(X)  'Public  agency'  means  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States;  the  government 
of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof; 
any  agency  of  the  United  States  (mcludmg 
the  United  States  Postal  Service  and  Postal 
Rate  Commission),  a  State,  or  a  political 
subdivision  of  a  State;  or  any  interstate 
governmental  agency.". 

(b)  Section  4  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(f)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  an  agreement  with  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  any  individual  em- 
ployed In  the  Library  of  Congress  to  provide 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  Secretary's  func- 
tions under  this  Act  with  respect  to  such 
individuals.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  or  any  other  law,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  Is  authorized  to  ad- 
minister the  provisions  of  this  Act  with 
respect  to  any  mdlvldual  employed  by  the 
United  States  (other  than  an  tadivldual  em- 
ployed in  the  Library  of  Congress.  United 
States  Postal  Service,  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion, or  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority). 
Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  right  of  an  employee  to 
brmg  an  action  for  unpaid  mmimum  wages, 
or  unpaid  overtime  compensation,  and 
Uquldated  damages  under  section  16(b)  of 
this  Act.". 

(c)  Section  7  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  followmg  new  subsection : 

"(k)  No  public  agency  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  violated  subsection  (a)  with  regard 
to  any  employee  engaged  in  fire  protection  or 
law  enforcement  activities  (including  secu- 
rity personnel  in  correctional  institutions) 
if,  pursuant  to  an  agreement  or  understand- 
ing arrived  at  between  tbe  employer  and 
the  employee  before  performance  of  the  work, 
a  work  period  of  twenty-eight  consecutive 
days  Lb  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  workweek  of 
seven  consecutive  days  for  purposes  of  over- 
time computation  and  If  the  employee  re- 
ceives compensation  at  a  rate  not  less  than 
one  and  one-half  times  the  regular  rate  at 
which  he  is  employed  for  his  employment  in 
excess  of — 

(1)  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  hours 
In  each  such  twenty-eight  day  period  during 
the  first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1974; 

"(2)  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  hours 
In  each  such  twenty-eight  day  period  during 
the  second  year  from  such  date; 

"(3)  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  hours  In 
each  such  twenty-eight  day  period  during  the 
third  year  from  such  date; 

"(4)  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  hours  in 
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each  such  twenty-eight  day  period 
the  fourth  year  from  such  date;  and 
"(5)  one  hundred  and  sixty  hours 
such   twenty-eight  day  period  thei 
(d)(1)    The   second   sentence   of 
18(b)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  ' 
to  recover  such  liability  may  be  mat 
aralnst   any   employer    (Including   a 
agency)  In  any  Federal  or  State  court 
patent  Jurisdiction  by  any  one  or  m. 
ployees    for    and    In    behalf   of    hlmi 
themselves    and    other    employees 
situated.". 

(2)  (A)   Section  6  of  the  Portal 
Pay  Act  of  1947  Is  amended  by  sti. 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  ,_, 
by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  semlcolc  i 
by      adding      after     such      paragrapt 
following : 

"(d)  with  respect  to  any  cause  of 
brought  under  section  16(b)  of  thi 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  against  a 
or  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State  in 
trlct  court  of  the  United  States  on  or 
April  18,  1973.  the  running  of  the  stt, 
periods  of  limitation  shall  be  deeme< 
pended  during  the  period  beginning 
the  commencement  of  any  such  actio 
ending  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
the  effective  date  of  the  Pair  Labor  Sta 
Amendments  of  1974,  except  that  sue! 
pension  shall  not  be  applicable  If  in 
action  Judgment  has  been  entered  for  t 
fendant  on  the  grounds  other  than 
munlty  from  Federal  Jurisdiction 

(B)  Section  11  of  such  Act  is  a 

striking  out  "(b)"  after  "section  16" 

DOMESTIC    SERVICE    WORKERS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  2(a)  Is  amended  . 
sertlng  at  the  end  the  following  ne\i 
tence:    "The    Congress    further    nnds 
the  employment  of  persons  in  dome: 
Ice  in  households  affects  commerce. 

(b)(1)    Section  6  Is  amended  by 
after  subsection  (e)  the  following  new 
section : 

"(f)  Any  employee  who  in  any  .. 

employed  In  domestic  service  in  a 

shall  be  paid  wages  at  a  rate  not  less 
the  wage  rate  in  effect  under  section 
unless  such  employee's  compensatloi 
such  service  would  not  because  of  sectlo 
(g)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
'wages',  foe  purposes  of  title  II  of 
Act." 

(2)  Section  7  is  amended  by  adding 
the  subsection  added  by  section  6(c) 
Act  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(1)    Subsection   (a)(1)   shall  apply 
respect  to  any  employee  who  in  any  ' 
week  is  employed  in  domestic  service 
household  unless  such  employee's  co&_„ 
satlon  for  such  work  would  not  becau  t 
section  209(g)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
stitute   'wages',  for  purposes  of  title 
such  Act." 

(3)  Section  13(a)  is  amended  by 

the  end  the  following  new  paragraph 

"(16)  any  employee  employed  on  a  _. 
basis    in   domestic   service   employmen 
provide  babysitting  services  or  any  empUj 
employed  in  domestic  service  employmei  t 
provide     companionship     services     for 
dividuals  who  (because  of  age  or  Inflr 
are  unable  to  care  for  themselves   (as 
terms  are  de&ned  and  delimited  by 
tlons  of  the  Secretary)." 

(4)  Section  13(b)  is  amended  by  strl 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ";  or 
adding  after  that  paragraph  the 
new  paragraph: 

"(20)    any  employee  who  is  employee 
domestic  service  in  a  household  and 
resides  in  such  household;  or 
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RETAXL    AND    SKRVICK    ESTABLISBMENTS 

Sec.  8.  (a)   Effective  January  1,  1976 
tlon  13(»)(a)    (relating  to  employees  ol 
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luring  taU  and  service  establishments)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "•260,000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$226,000". 

(b)  Effective  January  1,  1976,  such  section 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "$225,000"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$200,000". 

(c)  Effective  January  1,  1977,  such  section 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  such  estab- 
lishment has  an  annual  dollar  volume  of 
sales  which  is  less  than  $200,000  (exclusive  of 
excise  taxes  at  the  retaU  level  which  are 
separately  stated)". 

TOBACCO   EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  7  is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  subsection  added  by  section  7(b) 
(2)  of  this  Act  the  following: 

"(m)  For  a  period  or  periods  of  not  more 
than  foiu-teen  workweeks  in  the  aggregate  to 
any  calendar  year,  any  employer  may  em- 
ploy any  employee  for  a  workweek  to  excess 
of  that  specified  In  subsection  (a)  without 
paytog  the  compensation  for  overtime  em- 
ployment prescribed  to  such  subsection,  if 
such  employee — 

"(1)  la  employed  by  such  employer — 
"(A)  to  provide  services  (Including  strlp- 
ptog  and  gradtog)  necessary  and  tocldental 
to  the  sale  at  auction  of  green  leaf  tobacco  of 
type  11,  12,  13,  14,  21,  22,  23,  24.  31,  36,  36, 
or  37  (aa  such  types  are  defined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture),  or  to  auction  sale, 
buytog,  handling,  stenuning.  redrylng,  pack- 
ing, and  storing  of  such  tobacco, 

"(B)  to  auction  sale,  buying,  handltog, 
sorttog,  grading,  packtog,  or  stortog  green 
leaf  tobacco  of  type  32  (as  such  type  Is  de- 
fined by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture),  or 

"(C)  In  auction  sale,  buytog.  handling, 
stripping,  sorttog.  gradtog,  slztog.  packtog, 
or  stemming  prior  to  packtog,  of  perishable 
cigar  leaf  tobacco  of  type  41,  42,  43,  44  45 
46.  61,  62,  63,  64.  65.  61,  or  62  (as  such  types 
are  defined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture) ; 
and 
"(2)  receives  for — 

"(A)  such  employment  by  such  employer 
which  is  in  excess  of  ten  hours  to  any  work- 
day, and 

"(B)  such  employment  by  such  employer 
which  is  to  excess  of  forty-eight  hours  In  any 
workweek, 

compensation  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and 
one-half  times  the  regular  rate  at  which  he 
is  employed. 

An  employer  who  receives  an  exemption 
under  this  subsection  shaU  not  be  eligible 
for  any  other  exemption  under  this  section.". 

(b)(1)  Section  13(a)  (14)  Is  repealed. 

(2)  Section  13(b)  is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  paragraph  added  by  section  7(b) 
(4)  of  this  Act  the  follow  tog  new  paragraph: 

"(21)  any  agricultural  employee  employed 
to  the  growtog  and  harvesttog  of  shade- 
grown  tobacco  who  is  engaged  to  the  process- 
ing (including,  but  not  Umlted  to,  drying, 
curing,  fermenting,  bulktog,  rebulktog,  sOTt- 
tog,  grading,  agtog,  and  baltog)  of  such  to- 
bacco, prior  to  the  stemmtog  process,  for  use 
as  cigar  wrapper  tobacco;  or". 

TKLKCXAPH  AGENCY  EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  13(a)  (11)  (relattog  to 
telegraph  agency  employees)   is  repealed 

(b)(1)  Section  13(b)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  the  paragraph  added  by  section 
9(b)(2)  of  this  Act  the  followtog  new  para- 
graph : 

"(23)  any  employee  or  proprietor  In  a  re- 
tall  or  service  establishment,  which  qualifies 
as  an  exempt  reUU  or  service  establishment 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  with 
respect  to  whom  the  provisions  of  sections  6 
and  7  would  not  otherwise  apply,  engaged  to 
handling  telegraphic  messages  for  the  public 
under  an  agency  or  contract  arrangement 
with  a  telegraph  company  where  the  tele- 
graph message  revenue  of  such  agency  does 
not  exceed  $500  a  month  and  receives  com- 
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pensatlon  for  employment  to  excess  of  forty- 
eight  hours  in  any  workweek  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  one  and  one-half  times  the  regular 
rate  at  which  he  Is  employed:  or". 

(2)  Effective  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1974,  section  13(b)  (22)  U  amended 
by  striktog  out  "forty-eight  hoiors"  and  In- 
serttog  to  lieu  thereof  "forty-four  hours". 

(3)  Effective  two  years  after  such  date 
section  13(b)  (22)  is  repealed. 

SEAFOOD  CANKmo  AND  PROOCESSING  EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Section  13(b)  (4)  (relating  to 
nsh  and  seafood  processing  employees)  is 
amended  by  inserttog  "who  Is '  after  "em- 
ployee", and  by  inserting  before  the  semi- 
colon  the  followtog:  ".  and  who  receives 
compensation  for  employment  to  excess  of 
forty-eight  hours  to  any  workweek  at  a  rate 
not  less  than  one  and  one-half  times  the 
regxUar  rate  at  which  he  is  employed". 

(b)  Effective  one  year  alter  the  effective 
date  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1974,  section  13(b)  (4)  is  amended 
by  striktog  out  "forty-eight  hours"  and  in- 
serttog to  lieu  thereof  "forty-four  hours" 

(e)  Effective  two  years  after  such  date 
section  13(b)  (4)  is  repealed. 

NTTRSINO   HOME   EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Section  13(b)  (8)  (tosofar  as  it 
relates  to  nursing  home  employees)  is 
amended  by  striktog  out  "any  employee  who 
(A)  Is  employed  by  an  establishment  which 
la  an  Institution  (other  than  a  hospital) 
primarUy  engaged  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  the 
aged,  or  the  mentally  ill  or  defective  who  re- 
side on  the  premises"  and  the  rematoder  of 
that  paragraph. 

(b)  Section  7(J)  is  amended  by  toserttog 
after  "a  hospital"  the  followtog:  "or  an  es- 
tablishment which  Is  an  inatltution  prlmarUy 
engaged  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  the  aged  or 
the  mentally  ui  or  defective  who  reside  on 
the  premises". 
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HOTEL,     MOTEL,     AND     RESTAURANT     EMPLOYEES 
AND   TIPPED   EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Section  13(b)  (8)  (tosofar  as 
It  relates  to  hotel,  motel,  and  restaurant 
employees)  (as  amended  by  section  12)  is 
amended  (1)  by  striktog  out  "any  employee" 
and  toserting  to  lieu  thereof  "(A)  any  em- 
ployee (other  than  an  employee  of  a  hotel  or 
motel  who  Is  employed  to  perform  maid  or 
custodial  services)  who  U,"  (2)  by  toserttog 
before  the  semicolon  the  following:  "and 
who  receives  compensation  for  employment 
to  excess  of  forty-eight  hours  to  any  work- 
week at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one-baU 
times  the  regular  rate  at  which  he  Is  em- 
ployed", and  (3)  by  addtog  after  such  section 
the  following: 

"(B)  any  employee  who  Is  employed  by  a 
hotel  or  motel  to  perform  maid  or  custodial 
services  and  who  receives  compensation  for 
employment  in  excess  of  forty-eight  hours  to 
any  workweek  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and 
one-half  times  the  regular  rate  at  which  he 
Is  employed;  or". 

(b)  Effective  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1974,  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B) 
of  section  13(b)  (8)  are  each  amended  by 
striktog  out  "forty-eight  hours"  and  tosert- 
tog to  lieu  thereof  "forty-six  hours". 

(c)  Effective  two  years  after  such  date, 
subparagraph  (B)  of  section  13(b)(8)  is 
amended  by  striktog  out  "forty-six  hours" 
and  inserttog  to  lieu  thereof  "forty-four 
hours". 

(d)  Effective  three  years  after  such  date, 
subparagraph  (B)  of  section  13(b)  (8)  Is  re- 
pealed and  such  section  is  amended  by  strik- 
tog out  "(A)". 

(e)  The  last  sentence  of  section  3(m)  is 
amended  to  read  aa  follows :  "In  determining 
the  wage  of  a  tipped  employee,  the  amount 
paid  such  employee  by  his  employer  shall  be 
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deemed  to  be  tocreased  on  account  of  tips 
by  an  amount  determined  by  the  employer, 
but  not  by  an  amount  to  excess  of  60  per 
centum  of  the  applicable  mtolmum  wage 
rate,  except  that  the  amount  of  the  tocrease 
on  account  of  tips  determtoed  by  the  em- 
ployer may  not  exceed  the  value  of  tips  actu- 
ally received  by  the  employee.  The  previous 
sentence  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any 
tipped  employee  unless  (1)  such  employee 
has  been  informed  by  the  employer  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  and  (2)  all  tips 
received  by  such  employee  have  been  re- 
tained by  the  employee,  except  that  nothing 
hereto  shall  prohibit  the  pooling  of  tips 
among  employees  who  customarily  and  regu- 
larly receive  tips.". 

SALESMEN,    PASTSMEN,    AND    MECHANICS 

Sec.  14.  Section  13(b)  (10)  (relattog  to 
salesmen,  partsmen,  and  mechanics)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(10)  (A)  any  salesman  primarily  engaged 
to  selltog  automobiles,  trailers,  trucks,  farm 
implements,  boats,  or  aircraft  if  he  Is  em- 
ployed by  a  nonmanufacturtog  establish- 
ment primarily  engaged  in  the  business  of 
selling  such  boats  or  vehicles  to  ultimate 
purchasers;  or 

"(B)  any  partsman  primarily  engaged  in 
selling  parts  for  automobiles,  trucks,  or  farm 
Implements  and  any  mechanic  primarily  en- 
gaged in  servlctog  such  vehicles,  if  they  are 
employed  by  a  nonmanufacturlng  establish- 
ment primarily  engaged  in  the  business  of 
selling  such  vehicles  to  ultimate  purchasers; 
or". 

FOOD    SERVICE    ESTABLISHMENT    EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Section  13(b)  (18)  (relattog  to 
food  service  and  catering  employees)  is 
amended  by  toserttog  Inunedlately  before  the 
semicolon  the  following:  "and  who  receives 
compensation  for  employment  to  excess  of 
forty-eight  hours  in  any  workweek  at  a  rate 
not  less  than  one  and  one-half  times  the 
regular  rate  at  which  he  Is  employed". 

(b)  Effective  one  year  after  the  date  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1974,  such  section  is  amended  by  striktog  out 
"forty-eight  hours"  and  Inserttog  to  lieu 
thereof  "forty-four  hours". 

(c)  Effective  two  years  after  such  date, 
such  section  Is  repealed. 

BOWLING    EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Effective  one  year  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1974.  section  13(b)  (19)  (re- 
lating to  employees  of  bowltog  establish- 
ments) la  amended  by  striking  out  "forty- 
eight  hours  and  Inserting  to  lieu  thereof 
"forty-four  hours". 

(b)  Effective  two  years  after  such  date, 
such  section  Is  repealed. 

SUBSTITUTE     PARENTS     FOR      INSTITUTIONALIZED 
CHILDREN 

Sec.  17.  Section  13(b)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serttog after  the  paragraph  added  by  section 
10(b)  (1)  of  this  Act  the  followtog  new  para- 
graph: 

"(23)  any  employee  who  is  employed  with 
his  spouse  by  a  nonprofit  education  institu- 
tion to  serve  as  the  parents  of  children — 

"(A)  who  are  orphans  or  one  of  whose  nat- 
ural parents  is  deceased,  or 

"(B)  who  are  enrolled  to  such  institution 
and  reside  in  residential  facilities  of  the  to- 
stltutlon,  while  such  children  are  to  resi- 
dence at  such  institution, 

if  such  employee  and  his  spouse  reside  to 
such  facilities,  receive,  without  cost,  board 
and  lodgtog  from  such  institution,  and  are 
together  compensated,  on  a  cash  basis,  at  an 
annual  rate  of  not  less  than  $10,000;  or". 

EMPLOYEES  OF  CONGLOMERATES 

Sec.  18.  Section  13  Is  amended  by  addtog 
at  the  end  thereof  the  followtog: 


"(g)  The  exen4>tion  from  section  6  pro- 
vided by  paragraphs  (2)  and  (6)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  employee  employed  by  an  es- 
tablishment (1)  which  controls,  is  controlled 
by,  or  is  under  common  ocntrol  with,  another 
establishment  the  activities  of  which  are  not 
related  for  a  common  bustoess  purpose  to, 
but  materially  support,  the  activities  of  the 
establishment  employing  such  employee;  and 
(2)  whose  annual  gross  volume  of  sales  made 
or  bustoess  done,  when  combtoed  with  the 
annual  gross  volume  of  sales  made  or  busi- 
ness done  by  each  establishment  which  con- 
trols. Is  controlled  by,  or  Is  under  common 
control  with,  the  establishment  employing 
such  employee,  exceeds  $10,000,000  (exclu- 
sive of  excise  tstxes  at  the  retail  level  which 
are  separately  stated),  except  that  the  ex- 
emption from  section  6  provided  by  subpara- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  establish- 
ment described  to  thiis  subsection  which  has 
an  annual  dollar  volume  of  sales  which  would 
permit  it  to  qualify  for  the  exemption  pro- 
vided to  paragraph  ^2)  of  subsection  (a)  if 
it  were  in  an  enterprise  described  to  section 
3(s).". 

SEASONAL  INDUSTRY   EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  19.  (a)  Sections  7(c)  and  7(d)  are 
each  amended — 

(1)  by  striktog  out  "ten  workweeks"  and 
Inserttog  in  lieu  thereof  "seven  workweeks", 
and 

(2)  by  striktog  out  "fourteen  workweeks" 
and  inserting  to  lieu  thereof  "ten  work- 
weeks". 

(b)  Section  7(c)  is  amended  by  striktog 
out  "fifty  hours"  and  inserting  to  lieu  there- 
of "forty-eight  hours". 

(c)  Effective  January  1,  1976,  sections  7(c) 
and  7(d)  are  each  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "seven  workweeks"  and 
toserttog  to  lieu  thereof  "five  workweeks", 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "ten  workweeks"  and 
Inserttog  to  lieu  thereof  "seven  workweeks". 

(d)  Effective  January  1,  1976.  sections  7(c) 
and  7(d)  are  each  amended — 

(1)  by  striktog  out  "five  workweeks"  and 
inserttog  in  lieu  thereof  "three  workweeks", 
and 

(2)  by  striktog  out  "seven  workweeks"  and 
inserting  to  lieu  thereof  "five  workweeks". 

(e)  Effective  December  31,  1976,  sections 
7(c)  and  7(d)  are  repealed. 

COTTON  GINNING  AND  SUGAR  ntOCESSINC 
EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  20.  (a)  Section  13(b)  (15)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(16)  any  employee  engaged  to  the  proc- 
essing of  maple  sap  toto  sugar  (other  than 
refined  sugar)  or  syrup;  or". 

(b)(1)  Section  13(b)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  paragraph  (23)  the  followtog  new 
paragraph : 

"(24)  any  employee  who  Is  engaged  in 
ginntog  of  cotton  for  market  to  any  place  of 
employment  located  to  a  county  where  cot- 
ton is  grown  to  commerclail  quantities  and 
who  receives  compensation  for  employment 
to  excess  of — 

"(A)  seventy-two  hours  to  any  workweek 
for  not  more  than  six  workweeks  to  a  year. 

"(B)  sixty-four  hours  in  any  workweek 
for  not  more  than  four  workweeks  to  that 
year, 

"(C)  fifty-four  hours  to  any  workweek 
for  not  more  than  two  workweeks  in  that 
year,  and 

"(D)  forty-eight  hours  in  any  other  work- 
week to  that  year, 

at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one-half 
times  the  regular  rate  at  which  he  is  em- 
ployed;   or". 

(2)  Effective  January  1,  1975,  section  13 
(b)  (24)  is  amended — 


(A)  by  striktog  out  "seventy- two"  and 
inserting  to  lieu  thereof  "stxty-slz" . 

(B)  by  striktog  out  "sixty-four"  and  to- 
serttog in  lieu  thereof  "sixty"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "fifty-fo\ir"  and  in- 
serting to  lieu  thereof  "fifty"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C);  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "forty -eight  hours  to 
any  other  workweek  to  that  year"  and  to- 
serting to  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "forty- 
six  hours  in  any  workweek  for  not  more  than 
two  workweeks  to  that  year;  and 

(3)  Effective  January  1,  1976,  section  13 
(b)  (24)   is  amended — 

(A)  by  striktog  out  "sixty-six"  and  insert- 
tog in  lieu  thereof  "sixty"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "sixty"  and  toserttog 
in  lieu  thereof  "fifty-six"; 

(C)  by  striktog  out  "fifty"  and  toserttog 
to  lieu  thereof  "forty-eight"; 

(D)  by  striktog  out  "forty-six"  and  tosert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "forty-four";  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "forty-four"  and  to- 
serttog to  lieu  thereof  "forty". 

(c)  (1)  Section  13(b)  is  amended  by  addtog 
after  paragraph  (24)  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"(26)  any  employee  who  Is  engaged  in  the 
processing  of  sugar  beets,  sugar  beet  mo- 
lasses, or  sugarcane  Into  sugar  (other  than 
refined  sugar)  or  syrup  and  who  receives 
compensation  for  employment  to  excess  of — 

"(A)  seventy-two  hours  in  any  workweek 
for  not  more  than  six  workweeks  to  a  year, 

"(B)  sixty-four  hours  to  any  workweek  for 
not  more  than  four  workweeks  to  that  year, 

"(C)  fifty-four  hours  in  any  workweek  for 
not  more  than  two  workweeks  in  that  year, 
and 

"(D)  forty -eight  hours  to  any  other  work- 
week to  that  year, 

at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one-half 
times  the  regular  rate  at  which  he  is  em- 
ployed; or". 

(2)  Effective  January  1,  1976,  section  13 
(b)  (25)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striktog  out  "seventy-two"  and  in- 
serttog to  lieu  thereof  "sixty-six"; 

(B)  by  striktog  out  "sixty-four"  and  in- 
serttog in  lieu  thereof  "sixty"; 

(C)  by  striktog  out  "fifty-four"  and  to- 
serttog in  lieu  thereof  "fifty"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C);  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "forty-eight  hours  In 
any  other  workweek  in  that  year"  and  tosert- 
ing to  lieu  thereof  the  followtog:  "forty-six 
hours  in  any  workweek  for  not  more  than 
two  workweeks  to  that  year,  and 

"(E)  forty-four  hours  to  any  other  work- 
week to  that  year.". 

(3)  Effective  January  1,  1976.  section  13 
(b)(25)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "sixty-six"  and  tosert- 
tog to  lieu  thereof  "sixty"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "sixty"  and  toserttog 
to  lieu  thereof  "fifty-six"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "fifty"  and  toserttog  in 
lieu  thereof  "forty-eight"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "forty-six"  and  insert- 
ing to  lieu  thereof  "forty-four";  and 

(E)  by  striktog  out  "forty-four"  and  to- 
serttog in  lieu  thereof  "forty". 

local  TRANSIT  EMPLOYEES 

SEC.  21.  (a)  Section  7  is  amended  by  add- 
tog after  the  subsection  added  by  section  9 
(a)  of  this  Act  the  followtog  new  sub- 
section : 

"(n)  In  the  case  of  an  employee  of  an  em- 
ployer engaged  to  the  business  of  operattog 
a  street,  suburban,  or  toterurban  electric 
railway,  or  local  trolley  or  motorbus  carrier 
(regardless  of  whether  or  not  such  railway 
or  carrier  Is  public  or  private  or  operated  for 
profit  or  not  for  profit)  to  determining  the 
hours  of  employment  of  such  an  employee 
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to  which  the  rate  prescribed  by  subi 
(a)    applies    there    shall    be    exclude 
hours  such  employee  was  employed  Ir 
ter  activities   by  such  employer  If    ( 
employee's    employment    In    such 
was  pursuant  to  an   agreement  or 
standing  with  his  employer  arrived  at 
engaging   In   such  employment,   and 
employment  In  such  activities  Is  not 
such  employees'  regular  employment." 

(b)(1)   Section  13(b)(7)    (relating 
ployees  of  street,  suburban,  or 
electric  railways  or  local  trolley  or 
carriers)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ' 
rates  and  services  of  such  railway  or 
are  subject  to  regulation  by  a  State  o: 
agency"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
lowing:  " ( reg^ardless  of  whether  or  no 
railway  or  carrier   Is  public   or 
operated  for  profit  or  not  for  profit) 
employee  receives  compensation  for 
ment  In  excess  of  forty-eight  hours 
workweek  at  a  rate  not  less  than  on 
one-half  times  the  regular  rate  at 
Is  employed". 

(2)  Effective  one  year  after  the 
date   of   the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
ments  of  1974.  such  section  Is 
striking  out  "forty-eight  hours"  and 
Ing  In  lieu  thereof  "forty-four  hours". 

(3)  Effective   two  years   after  such 
such  section  is  repealed. 

COTTON     AND     saCAR     SERVICES     EMPL01 

Sec.  22.  Section  13  is  amended  by  tiding 
after  the  subsection  added  by  section  |8(a) 
the  following: 

"(h)  The  provisions  of  section  7  shal  not 
apply  for  a  period  or  periods  of  not  nore 
than  fourteen  workweeks  In  the  aggi  igate 
In  any  calendar  year  to  any  employee  ^  ho — 

"(1)    Is  employed   by  such  employi 

"(A)    exclusively  to  provide  services 
essary  and  incidental  to  the  ginning  o 
ton  in  an  establishment  primarily  en  aged 
In  the  ginning  cf  cotton; 

"(B)  exclusively  to  provide  services  nec- 
essary and  incidental  to  the  receiving,  1  tmd- 
llng,  and  storing  of  raw  cotton  and  the  im- 
pressing of  raw  cotton  when  performec  at  a 
cotton  warehouse  or  compress-warehou,  s  fa- 
cility, other  than  one  operated  in  conjur  itlon 
with  a  cotton  mill,  primarily  engagi  1  in 
storing  and  compressing: 

"(C)    exclusively  to  provide  services 
essary  and  Incidental  to  the  receiving,  dand 
ling,   storing,   and    processing   of   cotto  iseed 
In  an  establishment  primarily  engaged  I  i  the 
receiving,  handling,  storing,  and  proci  islng 
of  cottonseed;  and 

"(D)  exclusively  to  provide  services  nec- 
essary and  Incidental  to  the  processl  g  of 
sugar  cane  or  sugar  beets  In  an  esta  lish- 
ment  primarily  engaged  In  the  process^  ig  of 
sugar  cane  or  sugar  beets;  and". 

"(2)  receiver  for — 

"(A)  such  employment  by  such  emj  oyer 
which  Is  In  excess  of  ten  hoiirs  In  any  '  ork- 
day,  and 

"(B)  such  employment  by  such  emj  oyer 
which  Is  In  excess  of  forty-eight  hoi;  s  In 
any  workweek, 

compensation  at  a  rate  not  less  thai  one 
and  one-half  times  the  regular  rate  at  1  hlch 
he  is  employed. 

Any  employer  who  receives  an  exem  itlon 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  be  el  jible 
for  any  other  exemption  under  this  s<  :tlon 
or  section  7." 

OTHSa     EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  23.  (a)(1)  Section  13(a)(9)  (rel  ting 
to  motion  picture  theater  employees)  i  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  Section  13(b)  Is  amended  by  aiding 
aft«r  paragraph  (26)  the  f<^owlng  new  ara- 
graph: 
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"(26)  any  employee  employed  by  an  estab- 
lishment which  is  a  motion  picture  theater;". 

(b)(1)  Section  13(a)  (13)  (relating  to 
small  logging  crews)  la  repealed. 

(2)  Section  13(b)  u  amended  by  adding 
after  paragraph  (26)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(27)  any  employee  employed  in  planting 
or  tending  trees,  cruising,  surveying,  or  fell- 
ing timber,  or  In  preparing  or  transporting 
logs  or  other  forestry  products  to  the  mill, 
processing  plant,  railroad,  or  other  transpor- 
tation terminal.  If  the  number  of  employees 
employed  by  his  employer  in  such  forestry 
or  lumbering  operations  does  not  exceed 
eight.". 

(c)  Section  13(b)  (2)  (Insofar  as  it  relates 
to  pipeline  employees)  is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  "employer"  the  following:  "en- 
gaged in  the  operation  of  a  common  carrier 
by  rail  and". 

EMPLOYMENT    OP    STUDENTS 

Sec.  24.  (a)  Section  14  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  sxtbsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  14.  (a)  The  Secretary,  to  the  extent 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  curtailment  of 
opportunities  for  employment,  shall  by  reg- 
ulations or  by  orders  provide  for  the  employ- 
ment of  learners,  of  apprentices,  and  of  mes- 
."^engers  employed  primarily  in  delivering  let- 
ters and  messages,  under  special  certificates 
Issued  pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary, at  such  wages  lower  than  the  mini- 
mum wage  applicable  under  section  6  and 
subject  to  such  limitation  as  to  time,  num- 
ber, proportion,  and  length  of  service  as 
f^e  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 

•'(b)(1)(A)  The  Secretary,  to  the  extent 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  curtail- 
ment of  opportunities  for  employ  lent, 
shall  by  special  certificate  Issued  under  a 
regulation  or  order  provide,  in  accordance 
with  subparagraph  (B).  for  the  employment, 
at  a  wage  rate  not  less  than  85  per  centum 
of  the  otherwise  applicable  wage  rate  in 
effect  under  section  6  or  not  less  than  $1.60 
an  hour,  whichever  is  the  higher  (or  in  the 
case  of  employment  In  Pureto  Rico  or  the 
Virgin  Islands  not  described  in  section  6(e). 
at  a  wage  rate  not  less  than  86  per  centum 
of  the  otherwise  applicable  wage  rate  In 
effect  under  section  6(c)),  of  full-time  stu- 
dents (regardless  of  age  but  In  compliance 
with  applicable  child  Ubor  laws)  in  retail 
service  establishments. 

"(B)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4) 
(B),  the  proportion  of  student  hours  of  em- 
ployment under  special  certificates  Issued 
under  subparagraph  (A)  to  the  total  hours 
of  employment  of  all  employees  in  any  re- 
tall  or  service  establishment  may  not  ex- 
ceed (1)  such  proportion  for  the  correspond- 
ing month  of  the  twelve-month  period  pre- 
ceding May  1,  1961,  (U)  In  the  case  of  a  re- 
tall  or  service  establishment  whose  employ- 
ees (other  than  employees  engaged  In  com- 
merce or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  com- 
merce) are  covered  by  this  Act  for  the  first 
time  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1966 
or  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1974,  such  proportion  for  the  corresponding 
month  of  the  twelve -month  period  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  applicable  effective  date, 
or  (Hi)  in  the  case  of  a  retaU  or  service  es- 
tablishment coming  Into  existence  after 
May  1,  1961,  or  a  retail  or  service  establish- 
ment for  which  records  of  student  hours 
worked  are  not  available,  a  proportion  of 
student  hours  of  employment  to  total  hours 
of  emplojrment  of  all  employees  based  on 
the  practice  during  the  twelve-month  pe- 
riod preceding  May  1,  1961,  In  similar  estab- 
lishments of  the  same  employer  In  the  same 
general  metropolitan  area  In  which  the  new 
establishment  is  located,  similar  establlsh- 


menta  of  the  same  employer  In  the  same 
or  nearby  counties  of  the  new  establish- 
ment is  not  In  a  metropolitan  area,  or  other 
establishmenta  of  the  same  general  char- 
acter opening  In  the  community  or  the  near- 
est comparable  community.  For  the  porposes 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  term  student 
hoiurs  of  employment'  means  student  hours 
worked  at  less  than  $1.00  an  hour,  except 
that  such  term  shaU  Include,  in  States 
whose  minimum  wages  were  at  or  above 
$1.00  an  hoiu:  In  the  base  year,  hours  worked 
by  students  at  the  State  minimum  wage  in 
the  base  year. 

"(2)  The  Secretary,  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary in  order  to  prevent  cxirtailment  of  op- 
portunities for  employment,  shall  by  special 
certificate  Issued  under  a  regulation  or  order 
provide  for  the  employment,  at  a  wage  rate 
not  less  than  85  per  centum  of  the  wage  rate 
in  effect  under  section  6(a)  (5)  or  not  less 
than  $1.30  an  hour,  whichever  is  the  higher 
(or  In  the  case  of  employment  in  Puerto 
Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands  not  described  in 
section  5(e).  at  a  wage  rate  not  less  than  85 
per  centum  of  the  wage  rate  In  effect  under 
section  6(c)(3)),  of  full-time  students  (re- 
gardless of  age  but  in  compliance  with  ap- 
plicable child  labor  laws)  In  any  occupation 
In  agriculture. 

"(3)  The  Secretary,  to  the  extent  necessary 
In  order  to  prevent  curtailment  of  oppor- 
tunities for  employment,  shall  by  special 
certificate  Issued  under  a  regulation  or  order 
provide  for  the  employment  by  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  at  a  wage  rate  not 
less  than  85  per  centum  of  the  otherwise  ap- 
plicable wage  rate  In  effect  under  section 
6  or  not  less  than  $1.60  an  hour,  whichever 
Is  the  higher  (or  in  the  case  of  employment 
In  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands  not  de- 
scribed In  section  6(e),  at  a  wage  rate  not 
less  than  85  per  centum  of  the  wage  rate  in 
effect  under  section  6(c)),  of  full-time  stu- 
dents (regardless  of  age  but  in  compliance 
with  applicable  chUd  labor  laws)  who  are  en- 
rolled in  such  Institution.  The  Secretary 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe  standards  and 
requirements  to  Insure  that  this  paragraph 
will  not  create  a  substantial  probability  of 
reducing  the  full-time  employment  oppor- 
tunities of  persons  other  than  those  to  whom 
the  minimum  wage  rate  authorized  by  this 
paragraph  Is  applicable. 

"(4)  (A)  A  special  certificate  Issued  under 
paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  shall  provide  that 
the  student  or  students  for  whom  it  is  Is- 
sued shall,  except  during  vacation  periods, 
be  employed  on  a  part-time  basis  and  not  In 
excess  of  twenty  hours  in  any  workweek. 

"(B)  If  the  Issuance  of  a  special  certificate 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  for  an  employer 
will  cause  the  number  of  students  employed 
by  such  employer  under  special  certificates 
Issued  under  this  subsection  to  exceed  four, 
the  Secretary  may  not  issue  such  a  special 
certificate  for  the  employment  of  a  student 
by  such  employer  unless  the  Secretary  finds 
employment  of  such  student  will  not  create 
a  substantial  probability  of  reducing  the  full- 
time  employment  opportunities  of  persons 
other  than  those  employed  under  special 
certificates  Issued  luder  this  subsection.  If 
the  Issuance  of  a  special  certificate  under 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  for  an  employer  will 
not  cause  the  number  of  students  employed 
by  such  employer  under  special  certificates 
Issued  under  this  subsection  to  exceed  four— 
"(1)  the  Secretary  may  Issue  a  special 
certificate  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  for 
the  employment  of  a  student  by  such  em- 
ployer If  such  employer  certifies  to  the  Sec- 
retary that  the  employment  of  such  student 
will  not  reduce  the  full-time  employment 
opportunities  of  persons  other  than  those 
employed  under  special  certificates  Issued 
under  this  subsection,  and 
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"(11)  in  the  case  of  an  employer  which 
Is  a  retail  or  service  establishment,  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  paragraph  (I)  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  the  issuance  of  special  cer- 
tificates for  such  employer  under  such  para- 
graph. 

The  requirement  of  this  subparagraph  shall 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  the  Issuance  of  spe- 
cial certificates  under  paragraph  (3)  for  the 
employment  of  full-time  students  by  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education;  except  that  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  an  Institution  of 
higher  education  Is  employing  students  un- 
der certificates  Issued  under  paragraph  (3) 
but  in  violation  of  the  requirements  of  that 
paragraph  or  of  regulations  Issued  there- 
under, the  requirements  of  this  subpara- 
graph shall  apply  with  resptect  to  the  is- 
suance of  special  certificates  under  para- 
graph (3)  for  the  employment  of  students 
by  such  Institution. 

"(C)  No  special  certificate  may  be  Issued 
under  this  subsection  unless  the  employer 
for  whom  the  certificate  Is  to  be  Issued  pro- 
vides evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  student  status  of  the  employees  to  be 
employed  under  such  special  certificate." 

(b)  Section  14  Is  further  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (d)  as  subsection 
(c)  and  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation  or 
order  provide  that  sections  6  and  7  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  the  employment  by 
any  elementary  or  secondtuy  school  of  Its 
students  If  such  employment  constitutes, 
ss  determined  under  regxilatlons  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  an  Integral  part  of  the  regu- 
lar education  program  provided  by  such 
school  and  such  employment  Is  In  accord- 
ance with  applicable  child  labor  laws." 

(c)  Section  4(d)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Such  report  shall  also  Include  a  summary 
of  the  special  certificates  issued  under  sec- 
tion 14(b)." 

CHILD   LABOH 

Sec.  25.  (a)  Section  12  (relating  to  chUd 
labor)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  objectives 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  by  regu- 
lation require  employers  to  obtain  from  any 
employee  proof  of  age." 

(b)  Section  13(c)(1)  (relating  to  chUd 
labor  In  agriculture)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2),  the  provisions  of  section  12  relating  to 
child  labor  shall  not  apply  to  any  employee 
employed  In  agriculture  outside  of  school 
hours  for  the  school  district  where  such  em- 
ployee Is  living  while  he  Is  so  employed.  If 
such  employee — 

"(A)  Is  less  than  twelve  years  of  age  and 
(1)  is  employed  by  his  parent,  or  by  a  person 
standing  in  the  place  of  his  parent,  on  a  farm 
owned  or  operated  by  such  parent  or  per- 
son, or  (11)  is  employed,  with  the  consent  of 
his  parent  or  person  standing  in  the  place  of 
his  parent,  on  a  farm,  none  of  the  employees 
of  which  are  (because  of  section  13(a)(6) 
(Ai)  required  to  be  paid  at  the  wage  rate 
prescribed  by  section  6(a)  (5), 

"(B)  Is  twelve  years  or  thirteen  years  of 
age  and  (1)  such  employment  is  with  the 
consent  of  his  parent  or  person  standing  In 
the  place  of  his  parent,  or  (11)  his  parent  or 
such  person  Is  employed  on  the  same  farm 
as  such  employee,  cr 

"(C)   Is  fourteen  years  of  a?e  or  older.". 

(c)  Section  16  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(e)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  section  12,  relating  to  child  labor  or 
any  regulation  Issued  under  that  aeotion 
shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  to 


exceed  $1,000  for  each  such  violation.  In  de- 
termining the  amount  of  such  penalty,  the 
appropriateness  of  such  penalty  to  the  size 
of  the  business  of  the  person  charged  and 
the  gravity  of  the  violation  shall  be  consid- 
ered. The  amount  of  such  penalty,  when  fi- 
nally determined,  may  be — 

"(1)  deducted  from  any  stuns  owing  by 
the  United  States  to  the  person  charged; 

"(2)  recovered  in  a  civil  action  brought  by 
the  Secretary  in  any  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,  In  which  litigation  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  represented  by  the  Solicitor  of 
Labor;   or 

"(3)  ordered  by  the  court  in  an  action 
brought  under  section  15(a)(4),  to  be  paid 
to  the  Secretary.  Any  administrative  deter- 
mination by  the  Secretary  of  the  amount  of 
such  penalty  shall  be  final,  unless  within 
fifteen  days  after  receipt  of  notice  thereof 
by  certified  mall  the  person  charged  with 
the  violation  takes  exception  to  the  deter- 
mination that  the  violations  for  which  the 
penalty  is  Imposed  occurred.  In  which  event 
final  determination  of  the  penalty  shall  be 
made  In  an  administrative  proceeding  after 
opportunity  for  hearing  in  accordance  with 
section  554  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
and  regulations  to  be  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary.  Sums  collected  as  penalties  pur- 
suant to  thU  section  shall  be  applied  to- 
ward reimbiu^ement  of  the  costs  of  deter- 
mining the  violations  and  assessing  and  col- 
lecting such  penalties.  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  2  of  an  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  to  authorize  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  make  special  st«atistlcal  studies  upon 
payment  of  the  cost  thereof,  and  for  other 
purposes'   (29  U.S.C.  9a)." 

SriTS  BY  SECRETARIES  FOR  BACK  WAGES 

Sec  26.  The  first  three  sentences  of  sec- 
tion 16(c)  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  supervise 
the  payment  of  the  unpaid  minimum  wages 
or  the  unpaid  overtime  compensation  owing 
to  any  employee  or  employees  under  section 
6  or  7  of  this  Act,  and  the  agreement  of 
any  employee  to  accept  such  payment  shall 
upon  payment  in  full  constitute  a  waiver 
by  such  employee  of  any  right  he  may  have 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  to  such 
unpaid  minimum  wages  or  unpaid  over- 
time compensation  and  an  additional  equal 
amount  as  liquidated  damages.  The  Secre- 
tary may  bring  an  action  in  any  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  to  recover  the 
amount  of  the  unpaid  minimum  wages  or 
overtime  compensation  and  an  equal  amount 
as  liquidated  damages.  The  right  provided 
by  subsection  (b)  to  bring  an  action  by  or 
on  behalf  cf  any  employee  and  of  any  em- 
ployee to  become  a  party  plaintiff  to  any 
such  action  shall  terminate  upon  the  filing 
of  a  complaint  by  the  Secretary  In  an  action 
under  this  subsection  in  which  a  recovery  Is 
sought  of  unpaid  minimum  wages  or  unpaid 
overtime  compensation  under  sections  6  and 
7  or  liquidated  or  other  damages  provided 
by  this  subsection  owing  to  such  employee 
by  an  employer  liable  under  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (b),  unless  such  action  Is  dis- 
missed without  prejudice  on  motion  of  the 
Secretary." 

ECONOMIC   ETPECTS    STtTDIES 

Sec  27.  Section  4(d)    te  amended  by— 

(1)  Inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  after 
"(d)", 

(2)  Inserting  In  the  second  sentence  after 
the  term  "minimum  wages"  the  following: 
"and  overtime  coverage";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  studies 
on  the  Justification  or  lack  thereof  for  each 
of  the  special  exemptions  set  forth  In  section 
13  of  this  Act,  and  the  extent  to  which  such 
exemptions  apply  to  employees  of  establish- 


ment described  in  subsection  (g)  of  such  sec- 
tion and  the  economic  effects  of  the  applica- 
tion of  such  exemptions  to  such  employees. 
The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  of  his 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  studies  conducted 
under  this  paragraph  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 1, 1976. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  conduct 
a  study  on  means  to  prevent  curtailment  of 
employment  opportunities  among  manpower 
groups  which  have  had  historically  high  in- 
cidences of  unemployment,  such  as  disad- 
vantaged minorities,  youth,  elderly,  and  such 
other  groups  the  Secretary  may  designate. 
Such  studies  shall  Include  suggestions  under 
the  authority  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
available  under  section  14  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  and  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  one  year  after  the  effective  date 
of  these  amendments  and  thereafter  at  two- 
year  intervals  after  the  effective  date  of  these 
amendments.". 

ACE    DISCRIMINATION 

Sec.  28.  (1)  the  first  sentence  of  section 
11(b)  of  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1967  (29  U.S.C.  630(b)  )  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "twenty-five"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "twenty". 

Nondiscrimination  on  Account  of  Age  in 
Government  Employment 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  11(b) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  term 
also  means  (1)  any  agent  of  such  a  person, 
and  (2)  a  State  or  political  subdivision  of 
a  State  and  any  agency  or  Instrumentality 
of  a  State  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State, 
and  any  Interstate  agency,  but  such  term 
does  not  Include  the  United  States,  or  a  cor- 
poration wholly  owned  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.". 

(3)  Section  11(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ",  or  an  tigency  of  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  except 
that  such  term  shall  include  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  and  the  system 
of  State  and  local  employment  services 
receiving  Federal  assistance". 

(4)  Section  11(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(f)  The  term  'employee'  means  an  in- 
dividual employed  by  any  employer  except 
that  the  term  'employee'  shall  not  Include 
any  person  elected  to  public  office  in  any 
State  or  ptolitical  subdivision  of  any  State  by 
the  qualified  voters  thereof,  or  any  person 
chosen  by  such  officer  to  be  on  such  officer's 
personal  staff,  or  an  appointee  on  the  policy- 
making level  or  an  immediate  adviser  with 
respect  to  the  exercise  of  the  constitutional 
or  legal  powers  of  the  office.  The  exemption 
set  forth  In  the  preceding  sentence  shall  not 
Include  employees  subject  to  the  civil  serv- 
ice laws  of  a  State  government,  governmental 
agency,  or  political  subdivision" 

(5)  Section  16  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  the  figure  "$3,000,000",  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$5,000,000". 

(b)  (1)  The  Age  Discrimination  in  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1967  is  amended  by  redesignating 
sectio-s  15  and  16,  and  all  reference'!  thereto, 
as  section  16  and  section  17,  respectively. 

(2)  The  Age  Discrimination  in  Employment 
Act  of  1967  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
immediately  after  section  14  the  following 
new  section: 

"NONDISCRIMINATION    ON    ACCOtTNT    OP    ACE    IN 
FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT    EMPLOYMENT 

"Sec.  15.  (a)  All  personnel  actions  affecting 
employees  or  applicants  for  employment  (ex- 
cept with  regard  to  aliens  employed  outside 
the  limits  of  the  United  States)  In  military 
departments  as  defined  In  section  102  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  In  executive  agencies 
as  defined  In  section  105  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code   (Including  employees  and  ap- 
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plicants  for  employment  who  are  >ald  from 
nonappropriated  funds).  In  the  Un  «d States 
Postal  Service  and  the  Postal  Rati  Commis- 
sion. In  those  units  In  the  goyemn  tnt  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  having  posltl  ns  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  in  those  u  Its  of  the 
legislative  and  Judicial  branches  o  the  Fed- 
eral Government  having  positloi  i  In  the 
competitive  service,  and  In  the  ]  Ibrary  of 
Congress  shall  be  made  free  fronc  any  dis- 
crimination based  on  age. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provld<  1  in  this 
subsection,  the  ClvU  Service  Comi  ilsslon  is 
authorized  to  enforce  the  provisloi  i  of  sub- 
section (a)  through  appropriate  pvmedies, 
including  reinstateoient  or  hiring 
ees  with  or  without  backpay,  as  v. 
ate  the  policies  of  this  section. 
Service  Commission  shall  Issue  s 
regulations,  orders,  and  Instruct 
deems  necessary  and  appropriate  U 
its  responsibilities  under  this  seu 
Civil  Service  Commission  shall —  f 

"(2)    b?   responsible   for   the   rfvlew   and 
evaluation  of   the   operation  of  i 
programs  designed  to  carry  out  th. 
this  section,  periodically  obUlnlng 
llshlng    (on    at    least    a    semlann 
progress  reports  from  each  such  d 
agency,  or  unit; 

"(3)  consult  with  and  solicit  t 
mendatlons  of  Interested  Indlvldue 
and  organizations  relating  to  nond. 
tion  In  employment  on  account  of 

"'(3)  provide  for  the  acceptance 
easing  of   complaints  of   discriml 
Federal  employment  on  account 
The  head  of  each  such  departmen' 
or   unit  shall   comply   with  such  i 
lUatlcma.  orders,  and  Instructions  o 
Service  Commission  which  shall  . 
provision  that  an  employee  or  app 
employment  shall   be   notified  of  . 
action  taken  on  any  complaint  of 
Inatlon  filed  by  him  thereunder.  1 
exemptions  to  the  provisions  of  t- 
may  be  established  by  the  Comm_ 
only  when  the  Commission  has  es 
a  maximum  age  requirement  on  th 
•  determination  that  age  is  a  bon 
cupational  qualification  necessary  t._.„^  ,^.  - 
formance  of  the  duties  of  the  posltlln.  With 
respect  to  employment  In  the  Librar  Jof  Con 
gress.  authorities  granted  In  this  s 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  sh_ 
erclaed  by  the  Librarian  of  Congress 
"(c)    Any  persons  aggrieved  may 
civil  action  in  any  Federal  district 
competent    Jurisdiction    for    such 
equitable  relief  as  wUl  effectuate 
poses  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  When  the  Individual  has  n 
complaint  concerning  age  dlscri 
with  the  Commission,  no  civil  actio) 
commenced  by  any  Individual  u 
section  untu  the  Individual  has  , 
Commission  not  less  than  thirty  da 
of  an  Intent  to  file  such  action.  8u 
shall  be  filed  within  one  hundred  a 

days  after  the  alleged  unlawful  pr_^ 

curred.  Upon  receiving  a  notice  of  lltent  to 
sue.   the  Commission  shall  promptll  notify 
all  persons  named  therein  as  prospe<  ive  de- 
fendants in  the  action  and  take  anj   apprO' 
prlate  action  to  assure  the  ellmlnatlo 
unlawful  practice. 

"(e)  Nothing  contained  in  this  sectl  n  shall 
relieve  any  Government  agency  or  o  Icial  of 
the  responsibility  to  assure  nondlsc  Imlna- 
tion  on  account  of  age  in  employmer  .  as  re- 
quired under  any  provision  of  Feder  1  law.' 

EPf  LCriVE    DATE 

Sec.  29.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  spe  IflcaUy 
provided,  the  amendments  noade  by  {la  Act 
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(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  on 
and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thla 
Act  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  necessary  rules,  regulations,  and 
orders  with  regard  to  the  amendmenta  made 
by  this  Act. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MK.    DENT 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dent:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill 
S.  2747  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  pro- 
visions of  HJl.  12436,  as  passed,  as  follows: 

SHORT  TTTI-E;  BEFERrNCES  TO  ACT 

Section  1.  (a)  Thla  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1974". 

(b)  Unleaa  otherwise  specified,  whenever 
in  this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  la  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to  or 
repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
section  or  other  provision  amended  or  re- 
peiiled  la  a  section  or  other  provision  of  the 
Pair  Labor  SUndarda  Act  of  1938  (29  USC 
201-219).  ■ 

tNCBEASE    IN    MINIMUM    WAGE    RATE    FOR 
EMPLOYEES    COVEBEO    BEFORE    I»a« 

Sec.  2.  Section  6(a)  (I)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)  not  less  than  $2  an  hour  during  the 
period  ending  December  31.  1974.  not  less 
than  $2.10  an  hour  during  the  year  beginning 
January  1,  1975.  and  not  less  than  »2  30  an 
hour  after  December  31.  1975.  except  as  other, 
wise  provided  in  this  section; ". 

INCREASE  IN  MINIMUM  WAGE  BATE  FOR  NON- 
ASniCCLTTJRAL  EMPLOYETS  COVERED  IN  1966 
AND    1973 

Sec.  3.  Section  6(b)  Is  amended  (1)  by  in. 
sertlng  ".  title  IX  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972.  or  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1974"  after  "1966",  and  (2) 
by  striking  out  paragraphs  (1)  through  (5) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following- 

"(1)  not  less  than  $1.90  an  hour  during  the 
period  ending  December  31,  1974. 

"(2)  not  less  than  $2  an  hour  during  the 
year  beginning  January  1,  1975, 

"(3)  not  less  than  $2.20  an  hour  during  the 
year  beginning  January  1,  1976,  and 

"(4)  not  less  than  $2.30  an  hour  after 
December  31,  1976." 
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shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  t  «  first 


fuU  month  which  begins  after  the 
the  enactment  of  this  Act 


ate  of 


INCREASE    IN    MINIMUM    WAGE    RATE    FOB 
AGRICULTURAL   EMPLOYEES 

Sec  4.  Section  6(a)  (5)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  fellows: 

"(5)  if  such  employee  is  employed  in  agri- 
culture not  less  than — 

"(A)  $1.60  an  hour  during  the  period  end- 
ing December  31,  1974, 

"(B)  $1.80  an  hour  during  the  year  begin- 
ning January  1. 1975, 

"(C)  $2  an  hour  during  the  year  beginning 
January  1,  1976, 

"(D)  $2.20  an  hour  during  the  year  begin- 
ning January  1, 1977,  and 

"(E)  $2.30  an  hour  after  December  31 
1977." 

INCREASE  m  MINIMUM  WAGE  RATES  FOE  EM- 
PLOYEES  IN  PUERTO  RICO  ANB  THE  VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 

SEC.  5.  (a)  Section  5  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section,  sec- 
tion 6(0,  and  section  8  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  the  minimum  wage  rate  of  any 
employee  employed  In  Puerto  Rico  or  the 
Virgin  Islands  (1)  by  the  United  States  or 
by  the  government  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
(2)  by  an  eetabllahment  which  Is  a  hotel, 
motel,  or  restaurant,  or  (3)  by  any  other 
retaU  or  service  eatabUsiunent  which  em- 


ploys such  employee  primarily  in  connection 
with  the  preparation  or  offering  of  food  oi 
beverages  for  human  consumption,  either  on 
the  premises,  or  by  such  services  as  cater- 
ing, banquet,  box  lunch,  or  curb  or  counter 
service,  to  the  pubUc,  to  employees,  or  to 
members  or  guests  of  members  of  clubs 
The  minimum  wage  rate  of  such  an  em- 
ployee shaU  be  determined  under  this  Act 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  minimum  wage 
rate  for  employees  employed  In  a  Sute  of 
the  United  States  Is  detemUned  under  this 
Act.  Aa  used  In  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
term  State'  does  not  Include  a  territory  or 
possession  of  the  United  States." 

(b)  Effective  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1974,  subsection  (c)  of  section  6 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  paragn^hs  (2), 
(3),  and  (4)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraphs  (4) 
and  (6),  In  the  case  of  any  employee  who 
Is  covered  by  such  a  wage  order  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Amendments  of  1974  and  to  whom  the 
rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  subsection  (a) 
or  (b)  would  otherwise  apply,  the  wage  rate 
applicable  to  such  employee  shall  be  In- 
creased a3  follows: 

"(A)  Effective  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1974, 
the  wage  order  rate  applicable  to  such  em- 
ployee on  the  day  before  such  date  shall 

"(1)  If  such  rate  Is  under  $1.40  an  hour, 
be  Increased  by  $0.12  an  horur,  and 

"(U)  if  such  rate  Is  $1.40  or  more  an  hour, 
bo  Increased  by  $0.15  an  hour. 

"(B)  Effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  sec- 
ond and  each  subsequent  year  after  such 
date,  the  highest  wage  order  rate  applicable 
to  such  employees  on  the  day  before  such 
first  day  shall — 

"(I)  If  such  rate  Is  under  $1.40  an  hour, 
be  Increased  by  $0.12  an  hour,  and 

"(11)  If  such  rate  is  $1.40  or  more  an  hour, 
be  Increased  by  $0.15  an  hour. 

In  the  case  of  any  employee  employed  in 
agriculture  who  Is  covered  by  a  wage  order 
issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  a  special  industry  commit- 
tee appointed  pursuant  to  section  6.  to 
whom  the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  sub- 
section (a)(5)  would  otherwise  apply,  and 
whose  hourly  wage  la  Increased  above  the 
wage  rate  prescribed  by  such  wage  order  by 
a  subsidy  (or  Income  supplement)  paid.  In 
whole  or  In  part,  by  the  government  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Increases  prescribed  by  this 
paragraph  shaU  be  applied  to  the  stim  of  the 
wage  rate  In  effect  under  such  wage  order 
and  the  amount  by  which  the  employee's 
hourly  wage  rate  Is  Increased  by  the  sub- 
sidy (or  Income  supplement)  above  the  wage 
rate  in  effect  under  such  wage  order. 

"(3)  in  the  cose  of  any  employee  employed 
In  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands  to  whom 
this  section  Is  made  applicable  by  the  amend- 
ments made  to  this  Act  by  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1974,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  as  soon  aa  practicable  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Amendments  of  1974.  appoint  a  special 
Industry  committee  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 5  to  recommend  the  highest  minimum 
wage  rate  or  rates,  which  shall  be  not  less 
than  60  per  centum  of  the  otherwise  applica- 
ble minimum  wage  rate  In  effect  under  sub- 
section (b)  or  $1  an  hour,  whichever  is 
greater,  to  be  applicable  to  such  employee 
in  lieu  of  the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  by 
subsection  (b).  The  rate  recommended  by 
the  special  Industry  committee  shall  (A>  be 
effective  with  respect  to  such  employee  upon 
the  effective  date  of  the  wage  order  Issued 
pursuant  to  such  recommendations,  but  not 
before  sixty  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
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1974.  and  (B)  except  In  the  case  of  employees 
of  the  government  of  Puerto  Rico  or  any  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof,  be  Increased  In 
Accordance  with  paragraph  ( 2 )  ( B ) . 

"(4)  (A)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (2) 
(A)  or  (3),  the  wage  rate  of  any  employee 
in  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands  which  is 
subject  to  paragraph  (2)  (A)  or  (3)  of  this 
subsection,  shall,  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
wage  Increase  under  paragraph  (2)  (A)  or  of 
the  wage  rate  recommended  under  paragraph 
(3).  as  the  case  may  be.  be  not  less  than  60 
per  centum  of  the  otherwise  applicable  rate 
under  stibsectlon  (a)  or  (b)  or  $1,  whichever 
Is  higher. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (2)(B), 
the  wage  rate  of  any  employee  In  Puerto  Rico 
or  the  Virgin  Islands  which  is  subject  to 
paragraph  (2)  (B),  shall,  on  and  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  first  wage  Increase  under 
paragraph  (2)(B),  be  not  less  than  60  per 
centum  of  the  otherwise  applicable  rate  un- 
der subsection  (a)  or  (b)  or  $1,  whichever  is 
higher. 

"(5)  If  the  wage  rate  of  an  employee  is  to 
be  Increased  under  this  subsection  to  a  wage 
rate  which  equals  or  Is  greater  than  the  wage 
rate  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  which,  but 
for  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  would 
be  applicable  to  such  employee,  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  Inapplicable  to  such  employee 
and  the  applicable  rate  under  such  subsec- 
tion shall  apply  to  such  employees. 

"(6)  Each  minimum  wage  rate  prescribed 
by  or  under  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  shall  be 
in  effect  unless  such  minimum  wage  rate 
has  been  superceded  by  a  wage  order  (Issued 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  special  Industry  committee 
convened  under  section  (8)  fixing  a  higher 
minimum  wage  rate." 

(c)(1)  The  last  sentence  of  section  8(b) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon  and  the  following,  "except  that 
the  committee  shall  recommend  to  the  Sec- 
retary the  minimum  wage  rate  prescribed  In 
section  6(a)  or  6(b),  which  would  be  appli- 
cable but  for  section  e(c),  unless  ther^  Is 
substantial  documentary  evidence.  Including 
pertinent  unabridged  profit  and  loss  state- 
ments and  balance  sheets  for  a  representa- 
tive period  of  years  or  In  the  case  of  em- 
ployees of  public  agencies  other  appropriate 
information,  in  the  record  which  establishes 
that  the  industry,  or  a  predominant  portion 
thereof.  Is  unable  to  pay  that  wage." 

(2)  The  third  sentence  of  section  10  (a  >  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "modify"  the  fol- 
lowing: "(including  provision  for  the  pay- 
ment of  an  appropriate  minimum  wage 
rate) ". 

(d)  Section  8  is  amended  (1)  by  striking 
out  "the  minimum  wage  prescribed  In  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  6(a)  in  each  such  in- 
dustry" in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  mini- 
mum wage  rate  which  would  apply  in  each 
such  Industry  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (6) 
of  section  6(a)  but  for  section  6(c)",  (2)  by 
striking  out  "the  minimum  wage  rate  pre- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  of  section  6(a)"  in 
the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  otherwise  appli- 
cable minimum  wage  rate  in  effect  tinder 
paragraph  (1)  or  (5)  of  section  6(a)",  and 
(3)  by  striking  out  "prescribed  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  6(a)"  in  subsection  (c)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "in  effect  under  para- 
graph (1)  or  (5)  of  section  6(a)  (as  the  case 
may  be)". 

FEDERAL  AND  STATE  EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  6.  (a)(1)  Section  3(d)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(d)  'Employer'  Includes  any  person  acting 
directly  or  indirectly  in  the  interest  of  an 
employer  in  relation  to  an  employee  and  in- 
cludes a  public  agency,  but  does  not  include 
any  labor  organization  (other  than  when  act- 
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log  as  an  employer)  or  anyone  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  officer  or  agent  of  such  labor 
organization." 

(2)  Section  3(e)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(e)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3),  the  term  'employee'  meaas  any 
individual  employed  by  an  employer. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  em- 
ployed by  a  public  agency,  such  term 
means — 

"(A)  any  individual  employed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States — 

"(1)  as  a  civilian  in  the  military  depart- 
ments (as  defined  In  section  102  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code), 

"(11)  In  any  executive  agency  (as  defined 
in  section  105  of  such  title) , 

"(HI)  in  any  unit  of  the  legislative  or  Judi- 
cial branch  of  the  Government  which  has 
positions  In  the  competitive  service. 

"(iv)  In  a  nonappropriated  fund  Instru- 
mentality under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  or 
"(V)  in  the  Library  of  Congress; 
"(B)  any  Individual  employed  by  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  or  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission;  and 

"(C)  any  individual  employed  by  a  State, 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  an  inter- 
state governmental  agency,  other  than  such 
an  Individual — 

"(i)   who  is  not  subject  to  the  civil  service 
laws  of  the  State,  political  subdivision,  or 
agency  which  employs  him;  and 
"(U)  who — 

"(I)  holds  a  public  elective  office  of  that 
State,  political  subdivision,  or  agency, 

"(II)  is  selected  by  the  holder  of  such  an 
office  to  be  a  member  of  bis  personal  staff, 

"(III)  is  appointed  by  such  an  officeholder 
to  serve  on  a  policymaking  level,  or 

"(IV)  who  is  an  Immediate  adviser  to 
such  an  officeholder  with  respect  to  the  con- 
st:tutio;''al  or  legal  powers  of  his  office. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (u).  such 
term  does  not  Include  any  Individual  em- 
ployed by  an  employer  engaged  In  agriculture 
if  such  Individual  Is  the  parent,  spouse,  child, 
or  other  member  of  the  employer's  immediate 
family." 

(3)  Section  3(h)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(h)  Industry'  means  a  trade,  business, 
industry,  cm:  other  activity,  or  branch  or  group 
thereof.  In  which  individuals  are  gainfully 
employed." 

(4)  Section  3(r)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  and  by  in- 
serting after  that  paragraph  the  following 
new  parsLgraph: 

"(3)  in  connection  with  the  activities  of 
a  public  agency,". 

(5)  Section  3(s)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  In  the  matter  preceding 
p  ragraph  (1)  "Including  employees  han- 
dling, selling,  or  otherwise  working  on  goods" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  emplojwes 
handling,  selling,  or  otherwise  working  on 
goods  or  materials", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3). 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  or", 

(D)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (4)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(5)  Is  an  activity  of  a  public  agency.",  and 

(E)  by  adding  after  the  last  sentence  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  employees  of 
an  enterprise  which  Is  a  public  agency  shall 
for  purposes  of  this  subsection  be  deemed  to 
be  employees  engaged  In  commerce,  or  In  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce,  or  em- 
ployees handling,  selling,  or  otherwise  work- 
ing on  goods  or  materials  that  have  been 
moved  In  or  produced  for  commerce." 

(6)  Section  3  is  amended  by  adding  after 
subsection  (w)  the  following: 
"(x)    'Public  agency*  means  the  Govern- 


ment of  the  United  States;  the  government 
of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof: 
any  agency  of  the  United  States  (including 
the  United  States  Postal  Service  and  Postal 
Rate  Commission) ,  a  State,  or  a  political  sub- 
division of  a  State;  or  any  Interstate  govern- 
mental agency." 

(b)  Section  4  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subjection: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  an  agreeme.it  with  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  any  Individual  em- 
ployed In  the  Library  of  Congress  to  provide 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  Secretary's  func- 
tions under  this  Act  with  respect  to  such 
individuals.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  or  any  other  law.  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  is  f.uthorized  to  admin- 
ister the  provisions  of  this  Act  with  respect 
to  any  individual  employed  by  the  United 
States  (other  than  an  individual  employed 
in  the  Library  of  Congress.  United  States 
Postal  Sarvlce,  or  Postal  Rate  Commission). 
Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  construed 
to  affect  the  right  of  an  employee  to  bring 
an  action  for  unpaid  minimum  wages,  or 
unpaid  overtime  compensation,  and  liqui- 
dated damages  under  section  16(b)  of  this 
Act.". 

(c)  Section  13(b)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (19) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  or"  and  by 
adding  after  that  paragraph  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(20)  any  employee  of  a  public  agency  en- 
gaged in  fire  pro.eitlon  or  law  enforcement 
activities  (Including  security  personnel  in 
correctional  Institutions);  or",  (d)(1)  Ihe 
second  sentence  of  section  16(b)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "Action  to  recover  such 
liability  may  be  maintained  against  any 
employer  (Including  a  public  agency)  in  any 
Federal  or  State  court  of  competent  Jurts- 
dictioa  by  any  one  or  more  employees  simi- 
larly situated.". 

(2)  (A)  Section  6  of  the  Portal -to-Portal 
Pay  Act  of  1947  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paraaraph  (c)  and 
by  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  aemlcdcm  and 
by  addmg  after  such  paragraph  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(d)  with  respect  to  any  cause  of  action 
brought  under  section  16(b)  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  against  a  State 
or  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State  In  a  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  SUtes  on  or  be- 
fore AprU  18.  1973.  the  running  of  the  sUt- 
utory  periods  of  IlmlUtlon  shaU  be  deemed 
suspended  during  the  period  beginning  with 
the  commencement  of  any  such  action  and 
ending  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Amendments  of  1974,  except  that  such 
suspension  shall  not  be  applicable  If  in  such 
action  Judgment  has  been  entered  foe  the 
defendant  on  grounds  other  than  State  im- 
munity from  Federal  Jurisdiction." 

(B)  SecUon  11  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(b)"  after  "section  16". 

DOMESTIC  SERVICE   WORKERS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  2(a)  is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "That  Congress  further  finds  that  the 
employment  of  persons  in  domestic  service  in 
households  affects  commerce." 

(b)(1)  Section  6  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  subsection  (e)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(f)   Any  employee  who  in  any  workweek — 

( 1 )  Is  employed  In  domestic  service  In  one 
or  more  households,  and 

"(2)  Is  so  employed  for  more  than  elg^t 
hours  In  the  aggregate, 

shall  be  paid  wages  for  such  employment  in 
such  workweek  at  a  rate  not  less  than  the 
wage  rate  In  effect  under  section  6(b)." 

(2)  Section  7  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sut>sectlon : 

"(k)  No  employer  shall  employ  any  em- 
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ployM  In  domestic  service  In  on#  or  more 
households  for  a  workweek  longer  ^an  forty 
hours  unless  such  employee  recces  com- 
pensation for  such  employment  ^  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (a) ."  2 

(3)   Section   13(a)    Is  amended  fiy  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  pan^raph: 

"(15)  any  employee  employed  on  a  casual 
basis  In  domestic  service  employm«it  to  pro- 
vide babysitting  services  or  any  "employee 
employed  In  domestic  service  entoloyment 
to  provide  companionship  services:  for  Indi- 
viduals who  (because  of  age  or  infirmity) 
are  unable  to  care  for  themselves?  (as  such 
terms  are  defined  and  delimited  %  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary) ."  i| 

(4)  Section  13(b)  is  amended  ijy  adding 
after  the  paragraph  added  by  secSon  6(c) 
the  following  new  paragri^>h:  ? 

"(21)  any  employee  who  Is  emtfoyed  In 
domeetlc  service  In  a  household  and  who 
resides  In  such  househcrid;  or".        I 
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KXTAIL  AND  SESVICX  ESTABLISRICiNTS 

Skj.  8.  (a)  Effective  July  1,  19H,  section 
13(a)  (2)  (relating  to  employees  of  |etaU  and 
service  establishments)  is  amende<t^y  strik- 
ing out  "♦260,000'  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "«22S,000".  * 

(b)  Effective  July  1,  1976,  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$225,000?'  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "»200,000".      t 

(c)  Effective  July  1.  1977,  such  iectlon  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  such  *tablUh- 
ment  has  an  annual  dollar  volume  of  sales 
which  Is  less  than  9200,000  (exclusSe  of  ex- 
cise taxes  at  the  retoU  level  which  *e  sepa- 
rately stated) ".  I        *^ 

TOBACCO   XICPLOTXX8  I 

S»c.  9.  (a)  Section  7  Is  amended  bJ  adding 
after  the  subsection  added  by  section  i(b)  (2) 
of^thls  Act  the  following:  I 

"(1)  Ptor  a  period  or  periods  of  nJt  more 
than  foiirteen  workweeks  In  the  atgregate 
in  any  calendar  year,  any  employer  *ay  em- 
ploy any  employee  for  a  workweek  Si  excess 
of  that  specified  In  subsection  (a)iwlthout 
paying  the  ctwapensatlon  for  overtfine  em- 
ployment prescribed  In  such  subsMtlon  If 
such  employee —  ;| 

"(1)  Is  employed  by  such  employ* — 
"(A)  to  provide  services  (Including  strip- 
ping and  grading)  necessary  and  Incidental 
to  the  sale  at  auction  of  green  leaf  tobacco 
Of  type  11,  12.  13.  14.  21.  22,  23,  24.  31  36 
3S.  or  37,  as  such  types  are  defined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture),  or  In  auction  sale, 
buying,  handling,  stemming,  redrylng  pack- 
ing, and  storing  of  such  tobacco, 

"(B)  In  auction  sale,  buying,  bandllng 
sorting,  grading,  packing,  or  storing  green 
leaf  tobacco  of  type  32  (as  such  type  Is  de- 
fined by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture)   or 

"(C)  In  auction  sale,  buying,  handling 
stripping,  sorting,  grading,  sizing,  packing  or 
stemming  prior  to  packaging,  perishable 
cigar  leaf  tobacco  of  type  41.  42,  43,  44,  46  46 
61.  62,  83,  64,  66,  61.  or  62  (as  such  types' are 
defined  by  the  SecreUry  of  Agriculture) :  and 
"(2)  receives  for— 

"(A)  such  employment  by  such  employer 
which  Is  In  excess  of  ten  hourann  any  work- 
day, and 

"(B)   such  employment  by  such  employer 
which  Is  In  excess  of  forty-eight  hours  In  any 
workweek,  compensation  at  a  rate  not  less 
than   one    and    one -half   times   the   regular 
rate  at  which  he  is  employed. 
An    employer    who    receives    an   exemption 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  any  other  exemption  under  this  section 
(b)(1)  Section  13(a)  (14)  U  repealed. 
(2)   Section  13(b)    Is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  paragraph  added  by  section  7(b) 
(4)  of  this  Act  the  following  new  paragraph: 
(22)   any  agricultural  employee  employed 
In    the    growing   and    harvesting    of   shade- 
grown  tobacco  who  Is  engaged  in  the  process- 
ing  (including,  but  not  limited  to.  drying. 
c\u!lng.  fermenting,  bulking,  rebulklng,  sort- 
ing,  grading,   aging,   and    baling)    of   such 


tobacco,  prior  to  the  stemming  process,  for 
use  as  cigar  wrapper  tobacco;  or". 

TELEGRAPB   AGENCT    EKPLOTEBS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  13(a)  (11)  (relating  to 
telegraph  agency  employees)   Is  repealed. 

(b)  (1)  Section  13(b)  is  amended  my  add- 
ing after  the  paragraph  added  by  section  9 
(b)  (2)  of  this  Act  the  foUowlng  new  para- 
graph: 

(23)  any  employee  or  proprietor  in  a  retail 
or  service  establishment  which  qualifies  as 
an  exempt  retail  or  service  establishment 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  with 
respect  to  whom  the  provisions  of  sections  6 
and  7  would  not  otherwise  apply,  who  Is  en- 
gaged in  handling  telegraphic  messages  for 
the  public  under  an  agency  or  contract  ar- 
rangement with  a  telephone  company  where 
the  telegraph  message  revenue  of  such  agen- 
cy does  not  exceed  $500  a  month,  and  who 
receives  compensation  for  employment  in  ex- 
cess of  forty-eight  hours  in  any  workweek  at 
a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one -half  times 
the  regular  rate  at  which  he  Is  employed;  or". 

(2)  Effective  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1974,  section  13(b)  (23)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "forty-eight  hours'  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "forty-four  hours". 

(3)  Effective  two  years  after  such  date 
section  13(b)  (23)   is  repealed. 

SEAFOOD  CANNWO   AND  PaoCESSWC   EMPLOTEES 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Section  13(b)  (4)  (relating  to 
fish  and  seafood  processing  employees)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "who  is"  after  "em- 
ployee", and  by  inserting  before  the  semi- 
colon the  following:  ",  and  who  receives 
conapenaatlon  for  employment  in  excess  of 
forty-eight  hours  In  any  workweek  at  a  rate 
not  less  than  one  and  one-half  times  the 
regular  rate  at  which  he  Is  employed" 

(b)  Effective  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
^"°Ii^.'  ^®'^*'  section  13(b)  (4)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "forty-eight  hours"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "forty-four  hours" 

(c)  Effective  two  years  after  such  date 
section  13(b)  (4)  is  repealed. 

NtmsiNo  home  emplotees 
Sec.  12.  (a)  Section  13(b)(8)  (Insofar  as 
It  relates  to  nursing  home  employees)  u 
amended  by  striking  out  "any  employee 
who  (A)  is  employed  by  an  establishment 
which  Is  an  institution  (other  than  a  hospi- 
tal) primarily  engaged  in  the  care  of  the 
sick,  the  aged,  or  the  menUlly  iU  or  defec- 
tive who  reside  on  the  premises"  and  the 
remainder  of  that  paragraph. 

(b)  Section  7(J)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "»  hospital"  the  foUowlng:  "or  an 
establishment  which  is  an  institution  pri- 
marlly  engaged  In  the  care  of  the  sick,  the 
aged,  or  the  mentally  ill  or  defective  who 
reside  on  the  premises". 

HOTEL,     MOTEL.    AND    RESTAtTRANT    XMPIATEES 
AMD   TIPPED    EMPLOTEES 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Section  13(b)  (8)  (Insofar  as 
it  relates  to  hotel,  motel,  and  restaurant  em- 
ployees) (as  amended  by  section  12)  Is 
amended  (l)  by  striking  out  "any  employee" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(A)  any  em- 
ployee (other  than  an  employee  of  a  hotel  or 
motel  who  performs  maid  or  custodial  serv- 
ices) who  is",  (2)  by  inserting  before  the 
semicolon  the  foUowlng:  "and  who  receives 
compensation  for  employment  in  excess  of 
forty-eight  hours  in  any  workweek  at  a 
rate  not  leas  than  one  and  one-half  times 
the  regular  rate  at  which  he  Is  employed", 
and  (3)  by  adding  after  such  section  the' 
following: 

"(B)  any  employee  of  a  hotel  or  motel 
who  performs  maid  or  custodial  services  and 
who  receives  compensation  for  employment 
in  excess  of  forty-eight  hours  in  any  work- 
week at  a  rate  not  leas  than  one  and  one- 
haU  times  the  regiilar  rate  at  which  he  Is 
employed;  or". 

(b)  Effective  one  year  after  the  effective 


date  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1974,  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B) 
of  section  13(b)  (8)  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "forty-eight  hours"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "forty-six  hours". 

(c)  Effective  two  years  after  such  date 
subparagraph  (B)  of  section  13(b)  (8)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "forty-six  hours" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "forty-four 
hours". 

(d)  Effective  three  years  after  such  date 
subparagraph  (B)  of  section  13(b)(8)  is  re- 
pealed and  such  section  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(A)  '. 

(e)  The  last  sentence  of  section  3(m)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "In  determin- 
ing the  wage  of  a  tipped  employee,  the 
amount  paid  such  employee  by  his  employer 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  Increased  on  account 
of  tips  by  an  amount  determined  by  the 
employer,  but  not  by  an  amount  in  excess 
Of  60  per  centum  of  the  applicable  minimum 
wage  rate,  except  that  the  amount  of  the 
increase  on  account  of  tips  determined  by 
the  employer  may  not  exceed  the  value  of  tips 
actually  received  by  the  employee.  The  pre- 
vious sentence  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  any  tipped  employee  unless  (1)  such  em- 
ployee has  been  informed  by  the  employer  of 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  and  (2)  all 
tips  received  by  such  employee  have  been 
retained  by  the  employee,  except  that  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit 
the  pooling  of  tips  among  employees  who 
customarily  and  regularly  receive  tips." 

SALESMEN,  PARTSMEN,  AND  MECHANICS 

Sec.  14.  Section  13(b)  (10)  (realtlng  to 
salesmen,  partsmen.  and  mechanics)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(10)  (A)  any  salesman,  partsman.  or  me- 
chanic primarily  engaged  In  selling  or  servic- 
ing automobiles,  trucks,  or  farm  Implements, 
If  he  Is  employed  by  a  non-manufacturing 
esUbllshment  primarily  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  such  vehicles  or  Implements 
to  ultimate  purchasers;  or 

"(B)  any  salesman  primarily  engaged  in 
selling  trailers,  boats,  or  aircraft  employed 
by  a  nonmanufacturing  establishment  pri- 
marily engaged  in  the  business  of  selling 
trailers,  boats,  or  aircraft  to  ultimate  pur- 
chasers; or". 


POOD  SESVIC;^  ESTABLISHMENT  EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Section  13(b)  (18)  (relating  to 
food  service  and  catering;  employees)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  before 
the  semicolon  the  following:  "and  who  re- 
ceives compensation  for  employment  in  ex- 
cess of  forty-eight  hours  in  any  workweek 
at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one-half  times 
the  regular  rate  at  which  he  Is  employed". 

(b)  Effective  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1974.  such  section  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "forty-eight  hours"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "forty-four  hours". 

(c)  Effective  two  years  after  such  date, 
such  section  is  repealed. 

BOWLING  EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Effective  one  year  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1974.  section  13(b)  (19)  (re- 
lating to  employees  of  bowling  establish- 
ments) U  amended  by  striking  out  "forty- 
eight  hours"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■forty-four  hours". 

(b)  Effective  two  years  after  such  date, 
such  section  is  repealed. 

SUBSTrrUTE    PARENTS   FOE    INSTTTIITIONALIZED 
CHILDREN 

Sec.  17.  Section  13(b)  is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  the  paragraph  added  by  section 
10(b)  (1)  of  this  Act  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

(24)  any  employee  who  is  employed  with 
his  spouse  by  a  nonprofit  educational  Insti- 
tution to  serve  as  the  parents  of  children— 

"(A)  who  are  orphans  or  one  of  whose 
natural  parents  Is  deceased,  and 
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"(B)  who  are  enrolled  In  such  Institution 
tnd  reside  in  residential  facilities  of  the  In- 
stitution, irtille  su<di  children  are  In  resi- 
dence at  such  Institution,  If  such  employee 
^nd  his  spouse  reside  in  stich  fadlltlee.  re- 
ceive, without  cost,  board  and  lodging  from 
guch  institution,  and  are  together  compen- 
sated, on  a  cash  basis,  at  an  annual  rate  of 
not  less  than  $10,000;  or". 

EMPLOTEES  OP  CONGLOMERATES 

Sec.  18.  Section  13  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(g)  The  exemption  from  section  6  pro- 
vided by  paragraphs  (2)  and  (6)  of  subsec- 
tlon  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  ^ply  with 
respect  to  any  employee  employed  by  an 
establishment  (1)  which  controls,  is  con- 
trolled by.  or  is  under  common  control  with, 
another  establishment  the  activities  of  which 
are  not  related  for  a  common  business  pur- 
pose to,  but  materially  support,  the  activi- 
ties of  the  establishment  employing  such 
employee:  and  (2)  whose  annual  gross  vol- 
ume of  stEkles  made  or  business  done,  when 
combined  with  the  annual  gross  volume  of 
sales  made  or  business  done  by  each  estab- 
lishment which  controls.  Is  controlled  by,  or 
Is  under  common  control  with,  the  establish- 
ment employing  such  employee,  exceeds 
$10,000,000  (exclusive  of  excise  taxes  at  the 
retaU  level  which  are  separately  stated), 
except  that  the  exemption  from  section  6 
provided  by  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shaU  apply  with  respect  to 
any  establishment  described  In  this  subsec- 
tion which  has  an  annual  dollar  volume  of 
sales  which  would  permit  it  to  qualify  for 
the  exemption  provided  In  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (a)  If  It  were  In  an  enterprise 
described  in  section  3(s)." 

SEASONAL  INDtrSTRT  EMPLOTEES 

Sec  19.  (a)  Sections  7(c)  and  7(d)  are 
each  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "ten  workweeks"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "seven  workweeks", 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "fourteen  workweeks" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "ten  work- 
ireeks". 

(b)  Section  7(c)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "fifty  hours"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "forty-eight  hours". 

(c)  Effective  January  1.  1975,  sections  7(c) 
and  7(d)   are  each  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "seven  workweeks"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "five  workweeks", 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "ten  workweeks"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "seven  workweeks". 

(d)  Effective  January  1,  1976,  sections  7(c) 
and  7(d)  are  ea<^  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "five  workweeks"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "three  workweeks", 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "seven  workweeks"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "five  workweeks". 

(e)  Effective  December  31,  1976,  sections 
7(c)  and  7(d)  are  repealed. 

COTTON     GINNING     AND     SUGAR     PROCESSING 
EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  20.  (a)  Section  13(b)  (15)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(15)  any  employee  engaged  in  the  proc- 
essing of  maple  sap  into  sugar  (other  than 
refined  sugar)  or  sirup;  or". 

(b)(1)  Section  13(b)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  paragraph  (24)  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(25)  any  employee  who  Is  engaged  In 
ginning  of  cotton  for  market  in  any  place  of 
employment  located  in  a  county  where  cot- 
ton is  grown  In  commercial  quantities  and 
who  ret^elves  compensation  for  employment 
In  excess  of — 

"(A)  seventy-two  hours  in  any  workweek 
for  not  more  than  six  workweeks  In  a  year, 

"(B)  sixty-four  hours  in  any  workweek  for 
hot  more  than  foux  workweeks  in  that  year. 


"(C)  fifty-four  hours  In  any  workweek  for 
not  more  than  two  workweeks  In  that  year, 
and 

"(D)  forty-eight  hours  In  any  other  work- 
week In  that  year. 

at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one-half 
times  the  regular  rate  at  which  he  Is  em- 
ployed; or". 

(2)  Effective  January  1.  1975,  section  13 
(b)  (25)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "seventy-two"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "slxty-slx"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "sixty-four"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "sixty"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "fifty-four"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "fifty"; 

(D)  by  strUclng  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C):  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "forty-eight  hours  In 
any  other  workweek  In  that  year"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "forty- 
six  hours  in  any  workweek  for  not  more  than 
two  workweeks  In  that  year,  and 

"(E)  forty-fo\ir  hours  In  any  other  work- 
week in  that  3rear,". 

(3)  Effective  January  1,  1976,  secUon  13 
(b)  (23)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "slxty-slx"  In  subpara- 
graph (A)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"sixty"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "sixty"  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
'  fifty-six"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "fifty"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "forty-eight"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "forty-six"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "forty-four";  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "forty-four"  in  sub- 
paragraph (E)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"forty". 

(c)  (1)  Section  13(b)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  paragraph  (25)  the  foUowlng  new 
paragraph : 

"(26)  any  employee  who  is  engaged  in  the 
processing  of  sugar  beets,  sugar  beet 
molasses,  or  sugar  cane  Into  sugar  (other 
than  refined  sugar)  or  syrup  and  who  receives 
compensation  for  employment  In  excess  of — 

"(A)  seventy-two  hours  In  any  workweok 
for  not  more  than  six  workweeks  In  a  year, 

"(B)  sixty-four  hoiirs  In  any  w<»kweek  for 
not  more  than  four  workweeks  In  that  year, 

"(C)  fifty-four  hours  in  any  workweek 
for  not  more  than  two  workweeks  In  that 
year,  and 

"(D)  forty-eight  hours  In  any  other  work- 
week In  that  year, 

at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one-half 
times  the  regular  rate  at  which  he  Is  em- 
ployed; or". 

(2)  Effective  January  1. 1975,  section  13(b) 
(26)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "seventy-two"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "slxty-slx"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "sixty-four"  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "sixty"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "fifty-four"  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "fifty"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C):  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "forty-eight  hours  In 
any  other  workweek  In  that  year"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  the  following  "forty- 
six  hours  in  any  workweek  for  not  more  than 
two  workweeks  in  that  year,  and 

"(E)  forty-four  hours  in  any  other  work- 
week in  that  year.". 

(3)  Effective  January  1,  1976.  section  13(b) 
(26)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "sixty -six"  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"sixty"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "sixty"  In  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"fifty-six": 

(C)  by  striking  out  "fifty"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "forty-eight"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "forty-six"  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "forty-four";  and 


(B)  by  striking  out  "forty-four"  In  sub- 
paragraph (E)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
•fcaty". 

U>C*L  nUMBir  X1CPLOTBB8 

Sec.  21(a)  Section  7  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  the  subsection  added  by  section 
0(a)  of  this  Act  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(m)  In  the  esse  of  an  employee  of  an 
employer  Engage  In  the  business  of  operat- 
ing a  street,  suburban  or  Intemrban  electric 
raUway.  or  local  trolley  or  mottwhus  car- 
rier (regardless  of  whether  or  not  such  raU- 
way or  carrier  Is  pubUc  or  private  or  op- 
erated for  profit  or  not  for  profit),  in  deter- 
mining the  hours  of  employment  of  such  an 
employee  to  which  the  rate  prescribed  by 
subsection  (a)  applies  there  shaU  be  ex- 
cluded the  hours  such  employee  was  em- 
ployed In  charter  activities  by  such  em- 
ployer If  (1)  the  employee's  employment  in 
such  activities  was  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment or  understanding  with  his  employer 
arrived  at  before  engaging  In  such  em- 
ployment, and  (2)  If  employment  In  such 
activities  Is  not  part  of  such  employee's  reg- 
ular employment." 

(b)(1)  Section  13(b)(7)  (relating  to  em- 
ployees of  street,  suburban  or  Interurban 
electric  railways,  or  local  trolley  or  motorbus 
carriers)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  if  the 
rates  and  services  of  such  railway  or  carrier 
are  subject  to  regulation  by  a  State  or  local 
agency"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "(regardless  of  whether  or  not  such 
raUway  or  carrier  Is  pubUc  or  private  or  op- 
erated for  profit  or  not  for  profit).  If  such 
employee  receives  compensation  for  employ- 
ment In  excess  of  forty-eight  hours  In  any 
workweek  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one- 
half  times  the  regular  rate  at  which  he  is 
emnloyed". 

(2)  Effective  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1974,  such  section  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "forty-eight  hours"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "forty-four  hours". 

(3)  Effective  two  years  after  such  date, 
such  section  is  repealed. 

COTTON  AND  SVCAR  SERVICE  EMPLOTEES 

Sec.  22.  Section  13  is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  subsection  added  by  section  18  the 
following : 

"(h)  The  provisions  of  section  7  shall  not 
apply  for  a  period  or  periods  of  not  more 
than  fourteen  workweeks  In  the  aggregate  In 
any  calendar  year  to  any  employee  who — 

"(1)   Is  employed  by  such  employer — 

"(A)  exclusively  to  provide  services  neces- 
sary and  Incidental  to  the  ginning  of  cotton 
In  an  establishment  primarily  engaged  In  the 
ginning  of  cotton; 

"(B)  exclusively  to  provide  services  neces- 
sary and  Incidental  to  the  receiving,  han- 
dling and  storing  of  raw  cotton  and  the  com- 
pressing of  raw  cotton  when  performed  at  a 
cotton  warehouse  or  compress-warehouse  fa- 
culty, other  than  one  operated  In  conjunc- 
tion with  a  cotton  miU.  primarily  engaged  In 
storing  and  compressing; 

"(C)  exclusively  to  provide  services  neces- 
sary and  incidental  to  t^e  receiving,  ban- 
dUng,  storing,  and  processing  of  cottonseed 
In  an  establishment  primarUy  engaged  in  t^e 
receiving,  handling,  storing  and  processing 
of  cottonseed;  or 

"(D)  excl'.islvely  to  pro'.lde  services  neces- 
sary and  Incidental  to  the  processing  of  sugar 
cane  or  sugar  beets  In  an  establishment  pri- 
marily engaged  In  the  processing  of  sugar 
cane  or  sugar  beets;  and". 

"(2)  receives  for — 

"(A)  such  emilojrment  by  si'ch  employer 
which  l3  in  excess  of  ten  hours  In  any  work- 
day, and 

"(B)   such  employment  by  such  employer 
which  Is  in  excess  of  forty-eight  hours  In  any 
workweek, 
compensation  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and 
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one-h&lf  times  the  regular  rate  at  which  he 
Is  employea. 

Any  employer  who  receives  an  exemption  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
any  other  exemption  under  this  section  or 
section  7." 

OTHXB    XXZMimONB 


March  20,  1974 


Sec.  23.  (a)(1)  Section  13(a)(9)  (relating 
to  motion  picture  theater  employees)  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  Section  13(b)  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  paragraph  (26)  the  foUowlng  new 
paragraph: 

(27)  any  employee  employed  by  an  estab- 
lishment which  Is  a  motion  picture  theater; 
or". 

(b)(1)  Section  13(a)  (13)  (relating  to 
small  logging  crews)  Is  repealed. 

(2)  Section  13(b)  U  amended  by  adding 
alter  paragraph  (27)  the  following  new  para- 
gn^>h: 

"(28)  any  employee  employed  In  planting 
or  tending  trees,  cruising,  surveying,  or  fell- 
ing timber,  or  In  preparing  or  transporting 
logs  or  other  forestry  products  to  the  mill, 
processing  plant,  railroad,  or  other  tran^or- 
tatlon  terminal.  If  the  number  of  employees 
employed  by  his  employer  In  such  forestry  or 
lumbering  (derations  does  not  exceed  eight." 

(c)  Section  13(b)  (2)  (Insofar  as  It  relates 
to  plptilne  employees)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  "employer"  the  following:  "engaged 
In  the  operation  of  a  common  carrier  by  rail 
and", 

XMPLOTIUNT   or   STDDENTS 

S«c.  24.  (a)  Section  14  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"&«.  14.  (a)  The  Secretary,  to  the  extent 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  curtailment  of 
opportunities  for  employment,  shall  by  regu- 
lations or  by  orders  provide  for  the  employ- 
ment of  learners,  of  apprentices,  and  mes- 
sengers employed  primarily  in  delivering 
letters  and  messages,  under  special  certifi- 
cates issued  pursuant  to  regulations  of  the 
Secretary,  at  such  wages  lower  than  the 
minimum  wage  applicable  under  section  6 
and  subject  to  such  llmlUtlons  as  to  time, 
number,  proportion,  and  length  of  service  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary,  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary in  order  to  prevent  curtaUment  of 
opportunities  for  employment,  shall  by  spe- 
cial certificate  Issued  under  a  regulation  or 
order  provide  for  the  employment,  at  a  wage 
rate  not  leas  than  86  per  centum  of  the  other- 
wise applicable  wage  rate  in  effect  under 
section  0  or  not  less  than  $1.60  an  hour, 
whichever  Is  the  higher  (or  In  the  case  of 
employment  In  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin 
Islands  not  described  in  section  6(e),  at  a 
wage  rate  not  leas  than  85  per  centum  of  the 
otherwise  applicable  wage  rate  In  effect  under 
section  6(c) ),  of  full-time  studenta  (regard- 
less of  age  but  In  compliance  with  applicable 
child  labor  laws)  in  retaU  or  service  estab- 
lishments. 

"(2)  The  Secretary,  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary in  order  to  prevent  curtaUment  of  op- 
portunities for  employment,  shall  by  special 
certificate  Issued  under  a  regulation  or  order 
provide  for  the  employment,  at  a  wage  rate 
not  lees  than  86  per  centimi  of  the  wage 
rate  In  effect  under  section  6(a)(6)  or  not 
less  than  91.30  an  hour,  whichever  Is  the 
higher  (or.  In  the  case  of  employment  In 
Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands  not  de- 
scribed In  section  6(e),  at  a  wage  rate  not 
less  than  85  per  centum  of  the  wage  rate  in 
effect  under  section  6(c) ),  of  fuU-time  stu- 
dents (regardless  of  age  but  In  compliance 
with  applicable  child  labor  laws)  in  any 
occupation  in  agriculture. 

"(3)  The  Secretary,  to  the  extent  necessary 
In  order  to  prevent  ciu-taUment  of  opportu- 
nities for  employment,  shall  by  special  cer- 
tificate Issued  under  a  regxilatlon  or  order 
provide  for  the  employment  by  w\  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  at  a  wagetrate  not 


less  than  85  per  centum  of  the  otherwise 
appUcable  wage  rate  in  effect  under  section 
6  or  not  less  than  1 1.60  an  hour,  whichever 
is  the  higher  (or  in  the  case  of  employment 
in  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands  not 
described  in  section  6(e),  at  a  wage  rate  not 
less  than  85  per  centum  of  the  wage  rate 
in  effect  under  section  6(c)),  of  full-time 
students  (regardless  of  age  but  in  compli- 
ance with  applicable  child  labor  laws)  who 
are  enrolled  in  such  institution.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  by  regulation  prescribe  standards 
and  requirements  to  insure  that  this  para- 
graph win  not  create  a  substantial  probabil- 
ity of  reducing  the  full-time  employment 
opportunities  of  persons  other  than  those  to 
whom  the  minimum  wage  rate  authorized  by 
this  paragraph  is  applicable. 

"(4)  (A)  A  special  certificate  Issued  under 
paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  shall  provide  that 
the  student  or  students  for  whom  It  is  Issued 
shall,  except  during  vacation  periods,  be 
employed  on  a  part-time  basis  and  not  in 
excess  of  twenty  hours  in  any  workweek. 

"(B)   If  the  Issuance  of  a  special  certificate 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  for  an  en4>loyer 
will  cause  the  number  of  students  employed 
by  such  employer  under  special  certificates 
Issued  under  this  subsection  to  exceed  four, 
the  Secretary  may  not  Issue  such  a  si>ecial 
certificate  for  the  employment  of  a  student 
by  such  employer  unless  the  Secretary  finds 
employment  of  such  student  will  not  create  a 
substantial  probability  of  reducing  the  full- 
time  employment  opportunities  of  persons 
other  than  those  employed  under  special  cer- 
tificates Issued  under  this  subsection.  If  the 
issuance  of  a  special  certificate  under  para- 
graph  (1)   or  (2)   for  an  employer  will  not 
cause  the  number  of  students  employed  by 
such    employer    under    special    certificates 
Issued  under  this  subsection  to  exceed  four, 
the  Secretary  may  Issue  a  ^>eclal  certificate 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  or  the  employ- 
ment of  a  student  by  such  employer  If  such 
employer  certifies  to  the  Secretary  that  the 
en^loyment  of  such  student  will  not  reduce 
the  full-time  employment  opportunities  of 
persons   other   than   those   employed   under 
special  certificates  Issued  under  this  subeeo- 
tlon.  The  requirement  of  this  subparagraph 
shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  the  issuance  of 
special  certificates  under  paragraph  (3)   for 
the  employment  of  full-time  students  by  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education;  except  that  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  an  institution 
of  higher  education  is  employing  students 
under  certificates  Issued  under  paragraph  (3) 
but  in  violation  of  the  requirements  of  that 
paragraph  or  of  regulations  issued  thereun- 
der,   the   requirements   of   this   subpagraph 
Shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  Issuance  of 
special  certificates  under  paragraph  (3)  for 
the  employment  of  students  by  such  insti- 
tution. 

"(C)  No  q}eclal  certificate  may  be  Issued 
under  this  subsection  unless  the  employer 
for  whom  the  certificate  Is  to  be  Issued  pro- 
vides evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  student  status  of  the  employees  to  be 
employed  under  such  special  certificate." 

(b)  Section  14  Is  further  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (d)  as  subsection  (c) 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection- 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation  or 
order  provide  that  sections  6  and  7  shall  not 
apply  with  reject  to  the  employment  by  any 
elementary  or  secondary  school  of  Its  stu- 
dents If  such  employment  constitutes,  as  de- 
termined under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  an  integral  part  of  the  regular  ed- 
ucation program  provided  by  such  school  and 
such  employment  is  In  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable chUd  labor  laws." 

(c)  Section  4(d)  U  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Such  report  shall  also  Include  a  summary  of 
the  special  certificates  Issued  under  section 
14(b)." 


CHn.O   LABOR 

Sec.  25.  (a)  SecUon  12  (relating  to  child 
labor)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
require  employers  to  obtain  from  any  em- 
ployee proof  of  age." 

(b)  Section  13(c)(1)  (relating  to  child 
labor  In  agriculture)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2),  the  provisions  of  section  12  relating  to 
child  labor  shall  not  apply  to  any  employee 
employed  In  agriculture  outside  of  school 
hours  for  the  school  district  where  such  em- 
ployee Is  living  while  he  is  so  employed,  if 
such  employee — 

"(A)  Is  less  than  twelve  years  of  age  and 
(1)  Is  employed  by  his  parent,  or  by  a  person 
standing  in  the  place  of  his  parent,  on  a  farm 
owned  or  operated  by  such  p«u<ent  or  person, 
or  (11)  Is  employed,  with  the  consent  of  his 
parent  or  person  standing  In  the  place  of  his 
parent,  on  a  farm,  none  of  the  employees  of 
which  are  (because  of  section  13(a)  (6)  (A) ) 
required  to  be  paid  at  the  wage  rate  pre- 
scribed by  section  6(a)  (6), 

"(B)  is  twelve  years  or  thirteen  years  of 
age  and  (1)  such  employment  Is  with  the 
consent  of  his  parent  or  person  standing  in 
the  place  of  his  parent,  or  (II)  his  parent  or 
such  person  Is  employed  on  the  same  farm 
as  such  employee,  or 
"(C)  is  fourteen  years  of  age  or  older." 
(c)  Section  16  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(e)  Any  person  who  violates  the  pro- 
visions of  section  12,  relating  to  child  labor, 
or  any  regulation  Issued  under  that  section, 
shall  be  subject  to  a  clvU  penalty  of  not  to 
exceed  $1,000  for  each  such  violation.  In 
determining  the  amount  of  such  penalty,  the 
appropriateness  of  such  penalty  to  the  size  of 
the  business  of  the  person  charged  and  the 
gravity  of  the  violation  shall  be  considered. 
The  amount  of  such  penalty,  when  finally 
determined,  may  be — 

"(1)  deducted  from  any  sums  owing  by 
the  United  States  to  the  person  charged; 

"(2)  recovered  In  a  civil  action  brought 
by  the  Secretary  In  any  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,  In  which  litigation  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  represented  by  the  SoUcitor  of 
Liabor;  or 

"(3)  ordered  by  the  coxurt.  In  an  action 
brought  for  a  violation  of  section  16(a)(4), 
to  be  paid  to  the  Secretary. 
Any  administrative  determination  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  amount  of  such  penalty 
shall  be  final,  unless  within  fifteen  days  after 
receipt  of  notice  thereof  by  certified  mall 
the  person  charged  with  the  violation  takes 
exception  to  the  determination  that  the  vio- 
lations for  which  the  penalty  is  Imposed  oc- 
curred. In  which  event  final  determination 
of  the  penalty  shall  be  made  In  an  adminis- 
trative proceeding  after  opportunity  for 
hearing  in  accordance  with  section  654  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  and  regulations 
to  be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary.  Sums 
collected  as  penalties  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  applied  toward  reimbursement 
of  the  costs  of  determining  the  violations 
and  assessing  and  collecting  such  penalties. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
2  of  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  make  special  statis- 
tical studies  upon  payment  of  the  cost  there- 
of, and  for  other  purposes'  (29  U.S.C.  9a)." 
strrrs  bt  sbcretart  fob  back  wages 


Sec.  26.  The  first  three  sentences  of  section 
16(c)  are  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  supervise  the  pay- 
ment of  the  unpaid  minimum  wages  or  the 
xmpald  overtime  compensation  owing  to  an 
employee  or  employees  under  section  6  or  7 
of  this  Act,  and  the  agreement  of  any  em- 
ployee to  accept  such  payment  shall  upon 
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payment  In  full  constitute  a  waiver  by  such 
employee  of  any  right  he  may  have  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  to  such  unpaid 
minimum  wages  or  unpaid  overtime  compen- 
sation and  an  additional  equal  amount  as 
liquidated  damages.  The  Secretary  may  bring 
an  action  In  any  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction to  recover  the  amount  of  the  unpaid 
minimum  wages  or  overtime  compensation 
and  an  equal  amount  as  liquidated  damages. 
The  right,  provided  by  subsection  (b)  to 
bring  an  action  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  em- 
ployee and  of  any  employee  to  become  a  party 
plaintiff  to  any  such  action  shall  terminate 
upon  the  filing  of  a  complaint  by  the  Secre- 
tary In  an  action  under  this  subsection  In 
which  a  recovery  is  sought  of  unpaid  mini- 
mum wages  or  unpaid  overtime  compensa- 
tion under  sections  6  and  7  or  liquidated  or 
other  damages  provided  by  this  subsection 
owing  to  such  employee  by  an  employer  li- 
able under  the  provision  of  subsection  (b), 
unless  such  action  is  dismissed  without  prej- 
udice on  motion  of  the  Secretary." 

ECONOMIC    EFFECTS   STVDIES 

Sec  27.  Section  4(d)  is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after 
"(d)"; 

(2)  Inserting  In  the  second  sentence  after 
"minimum  wages"  the  following:  "and  over- 
time coverage";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  studies 
on  the  Justification  or  lack  thereof  for  each 
of  the  special  exemptions  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 13  of  this  Act,  and  the  extent  to  which 
such  exemptions  apply  to  employees  of  estab- 
lishments described  In  subsection  (g)  of  such 
section  and  the  economic  effects  of  the  appli- 
cation of  such  exemptions  to  such  employees. 
The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  of  his 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  studies  conducted 
under  this  paragraph  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 1,  1976." 

nondisckimination  on  account  of  age  in 
government    employment 

Sec.  28.  (a)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 11(b)  of  the  Age  Discrimination  In  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1967  (29  U.S.C.  630(b) )  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "twenty-five"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "twenty", 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  11(b) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  term  also  means  (1)  any  agent  of  such 
a  person,  and  (2)  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division of  a  State  and  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality of  a  State  or  a  political  subdivision 
of  a  State,  and  any  Interstate  agency,  but 
such  term  does  not  include  the  United  States, 
or  a  corporation  wholly  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.". 

(3)  Section  11(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  strlktag  out  ",  or  an  agency  of  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  except  that 
such  term  shall  include  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  and  the  system  of  State 
and  local  employment  services  receiving  Fed- 
eral assistance". 

(4)  Section  11(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  The  term  'employee'  means  an  individ- 
ual employed  by  any  employer  except  that 
the  term  'employee'  shall  not  include  any 
person  elected  to  public  office  in  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  of  any  State  by  the 
qualified  voters  thereof,  or  any  person  chosen 
by  such  officer  to  be  on  such  officer's  personal 
staff,  or  an  appointee  on  the  policy  making 
level  or  an  immediate  adviser  with  respect  to 
the  exercise  of  the  constitutional  or  legal 
powers  of  the  office.  The  exemption  set  forth 
In  the  preceding  sentence  shall  not  Include 
employees  subject  to  the  civil  service  laws 
of  a  State  government,  governmental  agen- 
cy, or  political  subdivision.". 

(5)  Section  16  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$3,000,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$5,000je00". 


(b)  (1)  The  Age  Discrimination  in  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1967  Is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing sections  16  and  16,  and  all  references 
thereto,  as  section  16  and  section  17,  re- 
spectively. 

(2)    The  Age  Discrimination  in  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1967  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing immediately  after  section  14  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 
"nondiscrimination  on  ACCOUNT  OP  age  in 

FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT    EMPLOYMENT 

"Sec  16.  (a)  All  personnel  actions  affect- 
ing employees  or  applicants  for  employment 
(except  with  regard  to  aliens  employed  out- 
side the  limits  of  the  United  States)  in  mili- 
tary departments  as  defined  in  section  102 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  In  executive 
agencies  as  defined  In  section  106  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code  (Including  employees  and 
applicants  for  employment  who  are  paid 
from  nonappropriated  funds) ,  in  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  and  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission,  in  those  units  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  having 
position  in  the  competitive  service,  and  in 
those  units  of  the  legislative  and  Judicial 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  having 
positions  In  the  competitive  service,  and  In 
the  Library  of  Congress  shall  be  made  free 
from  any  discrimination  based  on  age. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
subsection,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  is 
authorized  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  through  appropriate  remedies.  In- 
cluding reinstatement  or  hiring  of  employees 
virith  or  without  backpay,  as  will  effectuate 
the  policies  of  this  section.  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  shall  issue  such  rules,  regula- 
tions, orders,  and  Instructions  as  It  deems 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry  out  Its 
responsibilities  under  this  section.  The  ClvU 
Service  Commission  shall — 

"(1)  be  responsible  for  the  review  and 
evaluation  of  the  operation  of  all  agency 
programs  designed  to  carry  out  the  policy  of 
this  section,  periodically  obtaining  and  pub- 
lishing (on  at  least  a  semiannual  basis) 
progress  reports  from  each  deptartment, 
agency,  or  unit  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) ; 

"(2)  consult  with  anfl  solicit  the  recom- 
mendations of  interested  Individuals,  groups, 
and  organizations  relating  to  nondiscrimina- 
tion in  emplojrment  on  account  of  age;  and 

"(3)  provide  for  the  acceptance  and  proc- 
essing of  complaints  of  discrimination  In 
Federal  employment  on  account  of  age. 
The  head  of  each  such  department,  agency, 
or  unit  shall  comply  with  such  rules,  regula- 
tions, orders,  and  Instructions  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  which  shall  Include  a 
provision  that  an  employee  or  applicant  for 
employment  shall  be  notified  of  any  final 
action  taken  on  any  complaint  of  discrimi- 
nation filed  by  him  thereunder.  Reasonable 
exemptions  to  the  provisions  of  this  section 
may  be  established  by  the  Commission  but 
only  when  the  Commission  has  established 
a  maximum  age  requirement  on  the  basis 
of  a  determination  that  age  is  a  bona  fide 
occupational  qualification  necessary  to  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  the  position. 
With  respect  to  employment  in  the  Library 
of  Congress,  authorities  granted  In  this  sub- 
section to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  shall 
be  exercised  by  the  Librarian  of  Congress. 

"(c)  Any  persons  aggrieved  may  bring  a 
civil  action  In  any  Federal  district  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  for  such  legal  or 
equitable  relief  as  will  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

"(d)  When  the  Individual  has  not  filed  a 
complaint  concerning  '  age  discrimination 
with  the  Commission,  no  civil  action  may  be 
commenced  by  any  individual  under  this 
section  until  the  individual  has  given  the 
Conunisslon  not  less  than  thirty  days*  notice 
of  an  Intent  to  file  such  action.  Such  notice 
shall  be  filed  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  alleged  unlawful  practice  oc- 
curred. Upon  receiving  a  notice  of  Intent  to 


sue,  the  Commission  shall  pron^tly  notify 
all  persons  named  therein  as  prospective 
defendants  in  the  action  and  take  any  ap- 
propriate action  to  assure  the  elimination  of 
any  unlawful  practice. 

"(e)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  relieve  any  Government  agency  or  offi- 
cial of  the  responsibility  to  assure  nondis- 
crimination on  account  of  age  in  employment 
as  required  under  any  provision  of  Federal 
law.". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  29.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided,  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  second 
full  month  which  begins  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act : 

(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  on 
and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  necessary  rules,  regulations,  and 
orders  with  regard  to  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  simUar  House  bUl  (HJl.  12435)  was 
laid  on  the  table.  . 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  on  the  bill 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 
.  There  was  no  objectloa. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  2747.  FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS 
ACT  OF  1938 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  in- 
sist on  its  amendment  to  the  Senate 
blU  (S.  2747)  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  increase  the 
minimum  wage  rate  under  that  act,  to 
expand  the  coverage  of  the  act,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  request  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Perkins,  Dent,  Dominick  V.  Daioels. 
Burton,  Oatdos,  Clat,  Biacgi,  Quie, 
Erlenborn,  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Kemp,  and 
Sarasin. 


TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY 
POLLUTION  CONTROL  PACIUTIES 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  991  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rss.  991 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
11929)    to  amend  section   16d  of  the  Ten- 
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nessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  to  pro- 
Tide  th»t  expenditures  for  poltdtlon  control 
facilities  will  be  credited  against  required 
power  investment  return  payments  and  re- 
payments. After  ^neral  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall.contlnue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled   by   the   chairman  and    ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bilt  for  amend- 
ment, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  a4  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  theieto  to  final 
passage  without  intervening  metlon  except 
one  motion  to  recommit. 


The  SPEAKER,  llie  genUeman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Young)  Is  recoeoized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.:  Speaker.  I 
5ield  30  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Del 
Clawson)  ,  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Res(dution  991 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  11929,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Act  of  1933. 

H.R.  11929  provides  that  expenditures 
by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  for 
pollution  control  facilities  will  be  cred- 
ited against  required  power  investment 
return  payments  and  repajmients.  Be- 
ginning In  fiscal  year  1975,  the  TVA 
would  be  entitled  to  a  credit  against  the 
payments  and  repayments  which  are  re- 
quired by  law  as  a  return  on  the  appro- 
priation investment  In  power  facilities. 
The  credit  would  be  in  an  amount  equal 
to  that  expended  for  any  certified  pollu- 
tion control  facility  In  the  preceding 
year.  Such  a  credit  would  be  equal  to  a 
cash  payment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  991  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  H.R.  11929. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  I^;>eaker,  House  Resolution  991 
Ifi  the  rule  providing  for  the  considera- 
tion of  HJl.  11929.  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  pollution  control  facili- 
ties bilL  The  rule  Is  an  open  rule  with 
1  hour  of  general  debate. 

The  primary  purpose  of  H.R.  11929 
Is  to  provide  Uiat  TVA  expendituxea  for 
P<^ution  control  facilities  will  be  cred- 
ited against  payments  TVA  makes  to  the 
Treasury  as  return  and  repayment  on 
the  appropriation  investment  in  power 
facilities. 

In  addition.  10  percent  or  more  of  the 
power  generating  capacity  of  the  plant 
will  be  required  to  operate  the  environ- 
mental contxx)!  devices.  It  is  the  Intent  of 
H.R.  11929  that  the  added  Increment  of 
power  producing  capacity  which  Is  re- 
quired in  new  facilities  to  operate  envi- 
ronmental control  devices  would  also  be 
considered  a  pollution  control  facility. 

The  total  cost  of  this  bill  for  the  next 
5  fiscal  years  is  estimated  by  the  com- 
mittee to  be  $394,500,000. 

The  committee  report  contains  letters 
from  TVA,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
Uon  Agency,  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. All  three  letters  conclude  that  thla 


bill  Is  not  In  accord  with  the  adminis- 
tration's program. 

Supplemental  views  were  filed  by 
Members,  Congressmen  Dow  H.  Clavs- 
SEN,  Hammerschmtot,  Abdnor,  and  Han- 
RAHAN  pointing  out  that  the  Nation  over- 
reacted in  setting  up  stringent  environ- 
mental requirements  and  should  "return 
to  a  more  reasoned  approach." 

Minority  views  were  filed  by  Members, 
Congressmen  Cleveland  and  Snyder  ar- 
guing that — 

The  clear  effect  of  HJtt.  11039  U  to  provide 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  pay 
100%  of  the  cost  of  environmental  control 
eqiupment  Installed  by  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  pursuant  to  air  and  water  poUu- 
Uon  control  laws.  No  similar  benefit  is  avaU- 
able  to  other  power  producing  organizations. 

They  propose  a  credit  equal  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  pollution  control 
facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  obJecUon  to  the 
adoption  of  the  recommended  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee   (Mr.  Qun,- 

LKN). 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  measure  which 
would  equalize  the  pollution  costs  of  the 
TVA  in  conjunction  with  the  private  cor- 
porations and  other  power  producing  fa- 
cilities throughout  the  United  States. 

I  would  like  to  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  the  fact 
that  the  TVA  power  backs  up  other  power 
companies  east  of  the  Western  States 
and  provides  power  to  them  during  peak 
periods. 

We  all  know  about  the  high  cost  of 
power  to  consumers,  and  its  application 
to  every  facet  of  progress  In  the  UrJted 
States.  The  TVA  has  pioneered  not  only 
in  flood  control  but  also  in  pollution  con- 
trol, and  pollution  control  costs  should 
be  credited  by  the  U.S.  Government.  This 
would  tend  to  lower  power  rates  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people,  not  only  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  area  but  throughout 
the  width  and  breadth  of  this  coimtry. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule  and  the  passage  of  tlie  bill. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Pindlbt)  . 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sur- 
prised that  a  bill  of  this  nature  would 
reach  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  my  surprise  impels  me  to 
raise  some  questions  about  it. 

It  seems  to  serve  a  very  narrow  sec- 
tional interest  and  to  discriminate 
against  power  production  elsewhere 
throughout  the  coimtry. 

In  my  district,  for  example,  the  city 
of  Springfield  has  a  municipal  power- 
plant  and  that  city  has  gone  to  great  ex- 
pense to  Install  pollution  control  devices 
to  bring  the  emissions  from  that  plant 
within  the  standards  that  are  being  es- 
tablished by  EPA. 

I  also  have  a  number  of  rural  electric 
cooperatives  in  my  district.  They  are 
formed  Into  WIPCO,  which  is  a  central 
power  cooperaUve  which  generates  elec- 
tricity for  the  benefit  of  these  other  rural 
electrical  cooperatives.  This  cooperative 
has  installed  a  pollution  control  device 
on  its  plant  at  Pearl,  ni.,  near  my  home- 
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town,  and  has  paid  from  revenues  for  the 
full  cost  of  this  expensive  Installation 
The  question  I  raise  is  why  the  com- 
mittee considering  this  bill  did  not  ex- 
tend the  100  percent  Federal  financing 
principle  on  pollution  control  devices  to 
the  generation  of  all  power  throughout 
the  country?  Why  Is  It  restricted  just  to 
one  region  of  the  Nation?  Can  anyone 
provide  me  with  an  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  munici- 
pal distribution  systems  as  represented 
by  the  American  Public  Power.  Associa- 
tion and  in  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperation  Association  have  supported 
this  proposal.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  that  under  the  tax  ex- 
empt bonding  authorities  possessed  un- 
der the  existing  law  the  municipalities 
issue  tax-exempt  bonds;  so  consequently 
that  gives  them  an  advantage  that  even 
TVA  does  not  have.  Consequently,  they 
are  advantaged  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question.  I  could  not  quite  catch 
Ills  comments.  Did  he  state  that  private 
utilities  had  tax-exempt  bonds  for  the  fl- 
nancing  of  pollution  control  devices? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  thought  the 
gentleman  was  addressing  himself  to  the 
municipal  owned  and  operated  enter- 
prises. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yes. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  So  my  reply 
to  that  question  is,  "Yes." 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  is  true  that  the  mu- 
nicipalities can  Issue  bonds,  the  Interest 
of  which  is  tax  exempt;  but  they  do  have 
the  responsibility  to  retire  those  bonds. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  That  Is  true. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  And  to  pay  the  interest 
on  them. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Yes. 
Mr.  FINDLEY,  Yet  this  bill  would  seem 
to  establish  a  rather  unusual  precedent 
of  F>ederal  financing  of  pcHlution  control 
devices  for  just  a  limited  part  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  If  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  could  issue  tax-ex- 
empt bonds,  then  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  consider  a  bill  in  the  nature 
such  as  we  have  before  us  today. 

Now,  the  bonds  that  have  been  Issued 
by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  have 
exceeded  $2.5  blUlon.  They  are  not  tax 
exempt.  The  properties  wWch  these 
bonds  provide  are  owned  by  the  United 
States.  The  municipal  and  cooperative 
properties  are  owned  by  the  people  they 
serve. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  see. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  So  there  Is  the 
great   disparity   which    the   gentleman 
failed  to  understand. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Bonds  Issued  by  utili- 
ties and  municipalities  whether  tax-ex- 
empt or  not  must  be  retired  from  enter- 
prise revenue  and  Interest  paid  that  way 
too.  I  Just  make  the  summary  comment 
that  if  we  approve  this  bill.  I  do  not  see 
how  in  good  conscience  and  fairness  this 
Congress  can  fall  to  approve  full  Fed- 
eral financing  of  pollution  control  de- 
vices for  the  rural  electric  cooperative 
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generating  plants  and  for  the  private 
utility  generating  plants  throughout  the 
country.  We  will  establish  a  bad  and  ex- 
pensive precedent  with   this  bill. 

Mr.  DEL  (TLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  11929)  to  amend 
section  15d  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority Act  of  1933  to  provide  that  ex- 
penditures for  pollution  control  facilities 
will  be  credited  against  required  power 
Investment  return  payments  and  repay- 
ments. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Jones). 

The  motion  wtis  agreed  to. 

IN   THE   COMMITTEE   OF   THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  blU  (H.R.  11929)  with 
Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
genleman  from  Alabama,  (Mr.  Jones) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Teimessee  (Mr.  Baker) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  12  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  11929  would 
amend  section  15d  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  Act  of  1933  to  provide  that 
expenditures  for  pollution  control  facul- 
ties will  be  credited  against  required 
power  investment  return  payments  and 
repayments.  These  credits  would  be 
similar  to  those  already  provided  for 
private  Investment  for  various  purposes 
inasmuch  as  they  would  reduce  liabili- 
ties for  payments  to  the  Treasury  on 
the  basis  of  expenditures  required  to 
achieve  nationally  beneficial  objectives. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  because 
conditions  and  circumstances  In  the  Na- 
tion, in  the  electric  power  industry  and 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley  region  have 
changed  considerably  since  the  last 
major  review  of  the  TVA  Act  in  the 
19S0's. 

H.R.  11929,  as  reported,  would  add  a 
subsection  to  section  15d  of  the  TVA  Act 
of  1933.  The  first  part  of  the  new  sub- 
section provides  that  beginning  with  fis- 
cal year  1975,  and  every  year  thereafter, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is  en- 
titled to  credit  payments  for  certified 
environmental  control  equipment  during 
the  preceding  year  against  both  the  re- 
quired $20  million  per  year  annual  re- 
payment and  the  annual  payments  as 
return  on  the  appropriation  Investment. 


In  any  year  where  expenditures  for 
pollution  control  equipment  exceeds  the 
payments  required  as  a  return  on  appro- 
priation investment  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  the  amount  in  excess  of  the  repay- 
ments shall  be  applied  against  the  $20 
million  annual  repayment. 

In  those  years  where  the  Investment 
for  certified  pollution  control  equipment 
exceeds  the  sum  of  the  $20  mlUlon  per 
year  annual  repayment  and  the  return 
on  appropriation  investment  for  the  next 
year,  such  excess  sums  would  be  credited 
against  the  outstanding  unrepaid  appro- 
priation. 

Credits  against  the  return  on  appro- 
priation Investment  or  repayment  of  the 
appropriation  Investment  shall  be  ap- 
plied against  the  return  or  repayment 
sums  as  if  they  were  payments  in  cash. 

The  second  part  of  the  new  subsection 
provides  that  in  order  for  pollution  con- 
trol expenditures  to  be  eligible  to  be 
credited  against  annual  repayments  or 
payments  as  return  on  appropriation  in- 
vestment, such  expenditures  must  be  for 
certified  pollution  control  facilities.  For 
a  facility  to  qualify  as  a  "certified  pol- 
lution control  facility,"  the  Board  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  must  first 
certify  to  the  Envii'onmental  Protection 
Agency  that  the  environmental  control 
facility  has  been  or  Is  being  constructed, 
reconstructed,  erected,  or  acquired,  in 
conformity  with  programs  and  require- 
ments for  abatement  and  control  of 
water  or  atmospheric  pollution  or  con- 
tamination. The  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  in  ad- 
dition, must  then  certify  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  that  the 
facility  in  question  is  or  will  be  in  com- 
pUance  with  the  applicable  regulations  of 
Federal  agencies,  and  is  in  furtherance 
of  the  general  policy  of  the  United  States 
for  cooperation  with  the  States  in  the 
prevention  and  abatement  of  water  pol- 
lution under  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  or  in  the  prevention  or 
abatement  of  atmospheric  pollution  or 
contamination  under  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

By  crediting  expenditures  for  pollution 
control  facilities  against  Treasury  pay- 
ments, cash  will  be  available  for  invest- 
ments that  would  otherwise  have  to  be 
made  with  borrowed  money.  Therefore, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  would 
have  to  borrow  less  and  thereby  obtain 
a  savings  In  interest  costs.  This  reduc- 
tion in  interest  costs  would  further  re- 
duce the  need  for  borrowing  and  expand 
the  benefits  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. 

It  is  Intended  that  eligible  facilities 
to  abate  or  control  water  or  atmospheric 
pollution  or  contamination  shall  Include 
all  new  or  reconstructed  facilities  that 
are  either  required  pursuant  to  existing 
schedules  of  compliance  or  which  will  be 
required  at  a  future  time  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
and  Clean  Air  Act. 

It  is  Intended  that  partial  expenditures 
for  pollution  control  facilities,  the  con- 
struction of  which  will  extend  over  more 
than  1  fiscal  year,  may  be  credited 
against  pajmients  and  repayments  as 
they  accrue  and  prior  to  the  actuEil  com- 
pletion of  construction.  Such  partial  ex- 


penditures may  be  certified  prior  to  the 
time  the  environmental  control  equip- 
ment is  actually  put  into  operation. 

Certain  environmental  control  facili- 
ties utilized  by  the  power  Industry  such 
as  cooling  towers,  electrostatic  precipi- 
tators and  stack-gas  cleaning  facilities 
require  significent  quantities  of  electric 
power  for  their  operation.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  In  certain  new  power 
plans  with  high  performance  precipi- 
tators, SO:  scrubbing  devices,  and  forced- 
draft  cooling  towers,  10  percent  or  more 
of  the  power  generating  capacity  of  the 
new  plant  would  be  required  to  operate 
the  environmental  control  devices.  It  Is 
the  Intent  of  H.R.  11929  that  that  added 
Increment  of  power-producing  capacity 
which  is  required  in  new  facilities  to 
operate  certified  environmental  control 
devices  would  also  be  considered  to  be  a 
certified  pollution  control  facility.  Thus, 
the  cost  of  this  added  Increment  of  power 
producing  capacities  would  be  eligible  to 
be  credited  against  the  repayments  and 
Investment  return  payments. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  and  the 
Clean  Air  Act  both  authorize  or  direct 
the  States  to  set  pollution  control  stand- 
ards. It  is  intended  that  the  facilities 
Installed  pursuant  to  such  State  p>ollu- 
tlon  control  standards  shall  also  be  eligi- 
ble for  certification  as  certified  pollution 
control  facilities. 

In  recent  years  a  number  of  national 
requirements  have  been  placed  on  vari- 
ous private  and  public  activities  for  con- 
trol of  air  and  water  pollution.  The  re- 
quirements have  been  established  by 
legislation  such  as  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act,  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act,  amendments  to 
the  acts,  executive  orders,  and  regula- 
tions to  implement  the  acts. 

Improvement  of  the  environment  is  a 
significant  enough  national  goal  to  merit 
national  financial  support  through  vari- 
ous means: 

First.  Direct  Federal  appropriations 
are  provided  for  pollution  control  at 
many  Federal  installations.  These  in- 
clude mlUtary  bases,  industrial  produc- 
tion facilities,  navsd  vessels,  GSA  build- 
ings, and  recreational  areas. 

Second.  Federal  grants  are  provided 
to  State  and  local  governments  for  many 
pollution  control  activities.  Presently, 
water  pollution  abatement  facilities  are 
eligible  for  75  percent  Federal  grants. 

Third.  Private  Industry  is  provided 
with  various  tax  relief  devices  to  amelio- 
rate the  cost  of  pollution  control  equip- 
ment as  well  as  other  investments  in 
facilities. 

The  tax  provisions  related  only  to  pol- 
lution control  equipment  include  the  5- 
year  amortization  provided  for  facilities 
installed  In  existing  plants  and  tax-ex- 
empt status  for  State  and  local  revenue 
bonds  used  for  pollution  control.  Other 
provisions  of  the  tax  law  provide  for  in- 
vestment credits  for  new  plant — 7  per- 
cent for  most  industry,  4  percmt  for  reg- 
ulated utilities — and  various  liberalized 
depreciation  procedures  such  as  Asset 
Depreciation  Range — ^ADR — which  pro- 
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vldes  for  a  20-percent  alternation  of  the 
depreciation  life  of  equipment — which 
would  be  available  for  new  plants  re- 
gardless of  whether  for  pollution  control 
or  production. 

Each  firm  makes  its  own  decision  as  to 
which  tax  procedures.  If  any.;  will  be  most 
beneficlad  to  use  In  accounting  for  new 
Investments  or  additions  to  old  facili- 
ties. The  sum  of  all  the  available  tax 
provisions  can  be  large.  | 

For  the  privately  owned  ellctrlc  utili- 
ties, these  Incentives  have  ■  generated 
more  than  $5  billion  In  tax  Credits  and 
other  reductions  in  paymentsjo  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  5 

In  recent  years  the  decre^  In  Fed- 
eral tax  payments  by  electflc  utilities 
has  been  dramatic.  InI961  PWeral  taxes 
amounted  to  11.1  percent  of  operating 
revenues  from  private  systeq^s.  In  1972 
this  had  dropped  to  3.5  perc«fct.  During 
this  period,  annual  operatli^  revenues 
and  operating  Income  more  than  doubled. 
While  these  credits  and  inoentives  ac- 
crued from  the  total  ranges  of  invest- 
ments in  facilities,  ixicludlr^  pollution 
eontrol.  by  private  utilities,  ilJl.  11929 
limits  the  credits  available  to  SVA  to  the 
system's  Investment  for  environmental 
enhancement.  i 

The  Investments  paid  for  1^  the  con- 
sumers of  TVA  power  have  the  Identical 
general  public  beneficial  eBe&s  as  those 
by  private  industry  on  control  of  pollu- 
tion, providing  of  Jobs,  and  i  improving 
the  total  economy  of  the  entire  Nation. 
Therefore,  differences  in  tte  purpose, 
functions  and  control  make  providing  the 
exact  same  advantages  imposiible. 

The  TVA,  for  example.  ha£no  profits 
subject  to  Federal  taxes.  Und(pr  the  law. 
all.  not  part,  of  TVA  IncomeT  surplus  to 
the  requirements  of  the  system  would  go 
to  the  Treasury. 

The  TVA  is  wholly  own^  by  the 
United  States.  Any  apprecia^n  of  the 
aystem,  any  accumulation  of  ih-operty  or 
equipment,  accrues  to  the  United  States. 
Yet,  these  enhancements  are  now  totally 
paid  for  by  charges  to  the  users  of  TVA 
power. 

At  the  end  of  1973,  the  TVAs  power 
assets  were  $4,507  billion.  Total  appro- 
priations have  been  $1,404  hiUion.  Al- 
though the  system  has  made  total  pay- 
ments to  the  Treasury  of  $99l9  million, 
the  balance  of  appropriations  fvas  $1,035 
billion.  The  section  15d  borrowed  funds, 
which  will  be  retired  from  revenues  from 
consumers,  totaled  $2,535  bil])>n.  Con- 
sumers have  provided  revenue^for  pay- 
ments to  the  Treasury  of  $99^  million 
plus  the  revenues  for  the  retaiged  eam- 
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Ings  of  $823.7  million  or  a  tot 
billion. 

To  put  TVA  consumers   o 
parative  basis  in  respect  to  en 
tal  improvement  with  the  gene 
ments   paid  for  by   consumer^ 
vately  produced  electric  power, 
islation  makes  a  recognition  o 
of  federally  required  air  and 
lution   control    programs    and 
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credits  against  required  Fed^al  pay 
ments 

The  credits  would  be  for  equip  aent  in 
stalled  to  meet  various  standi  rds  Im- 
posed by  legislation  which  was  ^lanticl- 


pated  at  the  time  of  the  1959  TVA  Self- 
Financing  Act. 

Although  no  appropriations  would  be 
required  under  this  proposal,  the  effect 
would  be  to  afford  consimiers  of  TVA 
power  with  a  treatment  similar  to  that 
of  privately  owned  facilities  in  regard 
to  the  pollution  control  and  other  invest- 
ments. That  is,  investments  would  result 
in  a  reduction  of  liabilities  for  payments 
to  the  Treasury.  Cost  of  operation  of  the 
facilities  would  still  be  totally  borne  by 
consumers  of  TVA  power. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  power 
program,  the  Nation's  largest,  supplies 
power  in  most  of  Tennessee,  in  northern 
Alabama,  in  northeastern  Mississippi,  in 
southwestern  Kentucky  and  in  saaaU  por- 
tions of  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and 
Virginia.  This  area  of  approximately 
80,000  square  miles,  has  a  population  of 
about  6,000.000.  Within  this  area,  TVA 
f  urni.shes  power  to  160  municipal  and  co- 
operative electric  systems,  TVA,  as  the 
wholesaler  of  power  to  these  distributors, 
provides  the  generation  and  transmission 
systems  while  local  systems  provide  the 
distribution  facilities  and  handle  the  re- 
sale of  the  power  to  the  ultimate  consum- 
ers. In  addition.  TVA  serves  directly  48 
industrial  customers  having  large  or  un- 
usual power  requirements  and  several 
Federal  installaticms  including  AEC  fa- 
cilities at  Oak  Ridge  and  Paducah. 
NASA's  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center  at 
Himtsville  and  the  Air  Force's  Arnold 
EIngineering  Development  Center  at  Tul- 
lahoma. 

As  a  supplier  of  power,  TVA's  objec- 
tive is  the  advancement  of  the  national 
defense  and  the  physical,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  area  in  which 
it  conducts  its  operations  by  providing 
that  area  with  an  ample  supply  of  el^- 
tric  power.  In  providing  this  ample  sup- 
ply of  power,  it  has  been  necessary  for 
TVA  to  add  substantially  to  the  800,000 
KW  of  generating  capacity  that  served 
the  area  In  1933.  TVA's  power  generating 
facilities  now  include  29  hydro  plants, 
12  steam  plants — including  the  Allen 
plant  leased  from  Memphis — and  two  gas 
turbine  Installations.  Twelve  hydro 
plants  owned  by  subsidiaries  of  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America  also  are  op- 
erated as  part  of  the  TVA  system,  and 
eight  hydro  plants  of  the  U.S.  Corps  of 
Engineers  are  operated  in  coordination 
with  the  TVA  system.  In  addition  to  the 
power  generation  facilities,  the  TVA  pow- 
er system  includes  over  16.500  miles  of 
transmission  lines  and  360  substations. 
Approximately  1,500  mile  of  these  trans- 
mission lines  are  extra-high-voltage — 
500.000-volt— lines. 

TVA's  present  generation  capacity  of 
22,039.015  kilowatts  is  composed  of  3,- 
192.630  kilowatts  from  hydro  facilities. 
17,749,584  kilowatts  from  fossil  fueled 
steamplants.  and  1,096,800  kilowatts 
from  combustion  turbines.  Hie  capacity 
from  Alcoa  and  the  Corpw  of  Engineers 
adds  423,715  kilowatts  and  819,666  kilo- 
watts, respectively,  of  additional  capac- 
ity. maJcing  a  system  totai  of  23,282,396 
kilowatts.  In  addition,  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing power  requirements  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  area,  17,830,960  kilowatts  of  addi- 
Hooai  capacity  is  now  under  construc- 


tl<Mi  or  authorized.  This  Includes  1  530  - 
000  kilowatts  from  a  pumped  storage 
hydro  facUity  and  16,300,960  kilowatts 
from  nuclear  plants.  The  nuclear  capac- 
ity being  added  represents  13  generating 
units  of  more  than  a  million  kilowatts 
each. 

Commercial  operation  of  the  first  of 
these.  Browns  Perry  Unit  1,  will  begin 
soon.  The  above  generating  plant  addi- 
tions are  scheduled  to  increase  system 
capacity  to  above  41  million  kilowatts  by 
the  end  of  1982.  Thus,  to  continue  to 
provide  ample  power  to  meet  the  region's 
growing  requirements,  TVA  must  almost 
double  its  generating  capacity  in  less 
than  10  years. 

The  importance  of  TVA's  power  pro- 
gram is  not  limited  to  the  Tennessee 
Valley  region.  TVA's  electric  power 
system  is  interconnected  with  surround- 
ing electric  power  systems  through 
a  nimiber  of  high  capabihty  transmis- 
sion lines.  TVA  has  entered  into  con- 
tractual arrangements  with  a  number 
of  privately  owned  utUity  companies 
and  cooperatives  whereby  various  serv- 
ices are  reciprocally  provided  the  re- 
spective parties  through  these  intercon- 
nections. One  of  the  important  services 
included  Is  the  provision  for  diversity  ca- 
pacity exchange  which  allows  TVA  and 
other  systems  to  exchange  power  on  a 
seasonal  basis  thereby  eliminating  the 
need  for  an  equivalent  amount  of  addi- 
tional generating  capacity  on  each  sys- 
tem. TVA  is  currently  exchimging  about 
2,060,000  kilowatts  of  power  on  a  sea- 
sonal basis  with  systems  to  the  South. 
West  and  Northwest.  Peaks  occurring  in 
fiscal  year  1973  graphically  illustrate  the 
utility  of  the  exchange  arrangements. 
TVA's  siunmer  peak  use  of  15,276,000 
kilowatts  occurred  July  26,  1972,  but  its 
peak  generation,  which  occurred  July  18 
1972,  was  17,009,000  kilowatts,  when  the 
TVA  system  was  delivering  exchange 
power.  On  the  other  hand,  the  peak 
winter  use  on  the  TVA  system  occurred 
January  12,  1973,  and  amounted  to  18,- 
888,000  kilowatts.  But  the  winter  genera- 
tlon  peak  was  16,883,000  kilowatts  on 
January  29,  1973.  over  2,000,000  kilo- 
watts less,  when  TVA  was  receiving  ex- 
change power. 

These  contractual  arrangements  be- 
tween TVA  and  other  electric  power  sys- 
tems Biso  include  such  services  as  the 
concurrent  exchange  of  power  and  pro- 
visions for  furnishing  maintenance  en- 
ergy and  emergency  assistance.  Emer- 
gency assistance  between  interconnected 
systems  is  quite  important  since  power 
can  flow  back  jmd  forth  when  needed  to 
help  relieve  emergency  situations  that 
sometimes  threateiv  the  reliability  of 
electric  power  service. 

Practically  all  power  systems  east  of 
the  Western  United  States,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  systems  in  Texas,  and 
systems  covering  much  of  Canada  are 
linked  together  by  a  large  network  of  in- 
terconnections. Since  TVA  constitutes  a 
sizable  portion  of  this  network,  the  TVA 
power  system  adds  substantially  to  the 
reliability  of  the  Nation's  power  supply. 
To  help  assure  adequate  electric  power 
not  only  for  the  consumer  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  region  but  also  for  the  en- 
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tire  country,  TVA  participates  in  many 
electric  power  utility  industry  activities, 
such  as  the  National  Electric  Reliability 
Council — NERC — North  American  Power 
Systems  Interconnection  Committee — 
NAPSIC — Electric  Power  Research  Insti- 
tute— EPRI — Atomic  Industrial  Forum — 
AIP — and  many  other  such  activities  that 
Influence  the  country's  power  Industry 
and  electric  power  service  to  the  Na- 
tion's citizens  and  industries. 

One  cooperative  effort  in  which  TVA 
Is  a  leading  participant  Is  the  Liquid 
Metal  Fast  Breeder  Reactor— LMFBR — 
project.  TVA  is  participating  with  the 
AEC,  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.  of  Chi- 
cago, Breeder  Reactor  Corp.,  and  Proj- 
ect Management  Corp.  in  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  this  Nation's  first 
large-scale  demonstration  project  of  this 
type.  The  plant,  which  will  be  in  the 
range  of  350-400  megawatts,  is  presently 
proposed  to  be  located  on  the  TVA  sys- 
tem near  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.  The  project 
is  estimated  to  cost  about  $700  million 
with  pledges  amounting  to  about  $250 
million  to  be  obtained  from  all  segments 
of  the  utility  industry,  including  pri- 
vately, publicly,  and  cooperatively  owned 
companies.  Of  this  amount,  TVA  has 
pledged  about  $22  million  over  a  10-year 
period  on  behalf  of  Itself  and  its  distrib- 
utors and  will  provide  approximately  $2 
million  In  nonreimbursable  services  to 
the  project.  Since  liquid  metal  fast 
breeder  reactor  technology  appears  to 
have  the  best  potential  for  meeting  fu- 
ture energy  requirements  in  an  econom- 
ical and  environmentally  acceptable 
manner  the  experience  and  knowledge 
gained  through  work  on  this  project 
should  be  quite  beneficial  to  TVA  and  the 
Nation. 

Prom  the  very  start,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  has  been  concerned 
with  the  environment  and  the  quality  of 
life  for  the  people  of  the  region  and  else- 
where. The  concern  is  in  response  to  the 
congressional  mandate  to  encourage 
conservation  and  wise  use  of  resources. 

TVA  has  demonstrated  its  belief  in  en- 
vironmental quality  in  many  waj's.  For 
example,  although  the  valley  Is  much 
more  heavily  populated  than  in  1933,  and 
although  there  has  been  extensive  indus- 
trial growth  along  the  waterway,  the 
river's  waters  are  generally  of  higher 
quality  than  they  were  before  the  reser- 
voirs were  created.  Only  a  few  years 
after  TVA  was  in  operation,  TVA  sur- 
veyed the  waters  of  the  valley  to  deter- 
mine their  quality  and  to  identify  prob- 
lem areas  that  existed.  Based  in  part  on 
the  results  of  the  survey,  the  Authority 
determined  that  antipollution  covenants 
should  be  contained  as  a  condition  in 
deeds  in  which  TVA  transferred  land  to 
others  for  developmental  purposes. 

Coal,  even  before  TVA,  was  a  major 
source  of  home  and  Industrial  energy 
for  the  people  of  the  Tennessee  River 
Valley.  Before  TVA,  the  winter  skies  of 
the  cities  were  dark  from  the  smoke  and 
soot  from  thousands  of  Individual  home 
fires  and  scores  of  Industrial  facilities. 

Coal  Is  still  the  primary  fuel  for  the 
energy  produced  by  the  TVA  but  the  dif- 
ference Is  a  cleaner  environment. 

The  polluting  effects  of  burning  coal 
at  central  power  stations  can  be  attacked 


In  ways  that  would  be  impossible  if  this 
coal  were  still  burned  In  thousands  and 
thousands  of  individual  homes  and  busi- 
nesses. From  the  standpoints  of  tech- 
nology and  economy,  it  is  far  more  en- 
vironmentally advantageous  to  have  the 
required  amounts  of  energy  from  coal 
consumed  at  large  central  facilities  such 
as  provided  by  TVA. 

In  the  1940's,  before  becoming  a  major 
coal  purchaser,  TVA  surveyed  the  effects 
of  strip  mining  in  the  valley  area.  Using 
this  information,  initial  experiments  and 
demonstrations  of  reclamation  tech- 
niques were  established.  State  action  to 
control  and  regulate  strip  mining  was 
lu-ged  on  a  comprehensive  basis  by  State 
and  Federal  legislation.  In  1965,  TVA 
adopted  a  policy  requiring  reclamation 
under  its  coal  purchase  contracts.  TVA 
took  this  action  to  demonstrate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  reclamation  requirements  and 
to  assure  the  reclamation  of  all  areas 
being  surface  mined  to  supply  coal  to 
TVA.  Through  the  years  TVA  has 
strengthened  these  contract  provisions. 

In  recent  years,  the  need  to  assiu-e  a 
puality  environment  has  given  rise  to 
new  laws  and  regulations  which  evidence 
the  Nation's  environmental  concern. 
They  set  forth  a  number  of  new  require- 
ments which  will  result  in  substantial 
investments  in  pollution  control  facilities 
at  electric  power  generating  plants. 
Because  they  are  relatively  new  these 
laws  are  subject  to  a  variety  of  inter- 
pretations. 

Until  these  new  laws  concerning  en- 
viromnental  controls  have  been  further 
interpreted  by  the  courts  and  regulatory 
agencies,  it  is  not  possible  to  precisely 
establish  the  costs  which  will  be  in- 
curred by  TVA  for  pollution  control  at 
its  steam  plants.  Nevertheless,  based  upon 
the  TVA's  best  interpretation  of  the 
laws  and  discussions  with  State  pollution 
control  agencies,  the  Authority  has 
planned  a  TVA  program  for  environ- 
mental controls. 

The  capital  costs  involved  in  the  TVA 
program  are  outlined  as  well  as  potential 
costs  should  the  TVA  be  required  to  ex- 
pand upon  the  planned  program.  The  dif- 
ference in  cost  is  substantial.  The  capital 
investment  for  the  total  planned  TVA 
program,  including  investments  made  to 
date,  would  be  $570  million.  Capital  costs 
for  controls  which  the  TVA  believes  are 
not  needed,  and  which  the  Authority  is 
resisting,  could  add  as  much  as  $1.65 
billion  to  this  program. 

Investments  by  the  public  sector  of  the 
economy — such  as  TVA— have  exactly 
the  same  beneficial  result  as  investments 
by  the  private  sector  for  such  things  as 
pollution  control,  providing  employment, 
improving  safety,  or  other  objectives  of 
the  incentives. 

In  the  case  of  the  TVA,  the  cost  of  the 
investments  is  a  direct  charge  to  the  con- 
sumer just  as  the  costs  of  investment  in 
facilities  are  reflected  in  the  rates  paid 
by  consumers  of  power  produced  by  a 
private  utihty. 

HJR.  11929  recognizes  that  the  pollu- 
tion control  investments  by  the  consumer 
of  TVA  power  have  the  same  beneficial 
national  objectives  as  investments  by  the 
private  sector. 


While  the  proposal  to  credit  TVA  with 
pollution  control  expenditures  has  been 
patterned  after  similar  Incentives  al- 
ready provided  to  private  firms  for  pollu- 
tion control  and  other  Investments,  the 
differences  in  the  nature  of  the  two  types 
of  systems  make  exact  parallels  impos- 
sible. 

Estimates  vary  as  to  the  value  of  the 
tax  laws  concerning  investment  credits, 
accelerated  amortization,  and  liberalized 
depreciation  to  private  firms.  A  spokes- 
man for  the  private  utility  industry  sug- 
gested the  value  to  be  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  investment.  This  would  Include 
pollution  control  equipment  as  well  as  in- 
come-producing facilities  such  as  gen- 
erators. 

The  result  of  these  incentives  would 
vary  from  firm  to  firm  according  to  the 
tax  situation  of  each.  The  results  can 
even  be  different  for  adjacent  systems 
with  the  same  ownership. 

In  1971,  before  the  full  effect  of  the 
most  recent  tax  laws  changes  was  real- 
ized, at  least  10  percent  of  the  class  A 
and  B  electric  utilities  reported  Federal 
income  tax  refunds  rather  than  pay- 
ments. For  126  of  the  206  systems  In 
class  A  and  B,  1971  Federal  taxes  were 
l33s  than  the  previous  year. 

While  the  incentives  available  to  pri- 
vate systems  apply  to  100  percent  of 
their  investments  in  equipments, 
whether  for  pollution  control  or  not,  the 
legislation,  H.R.  11929,  as  reported, 
would  apply  only  to  the  TVA  pollution 
control  investments,  which  accoimt  for 
about  20  percent  of  the  Authority's  total 
investments  in  facihties. 

Neither  does  the  legislation  provide  a 
means  of  credit  for  all  past  or  future  pol- 
lutian  control  investments  by  TVA.  The 
legislation  ignores  investments  made  be- 
fore fiscal  year  1974.  The  credits  will  be 
available  so  long  as  there  is  an  appropri- 
ated balance  against  which  to  apply  the 
credit. 

In  that  sense,  the  proposal  only  pro- 
vides a  solution  to  the  problem  of  envi- 
ronmental investment  costs  for  a  short 
time. 

To  a  degree,  the  suggestion  that  private 
utilitv  firms  be  accorded  a  lOO-jjercent 
credit  presents  questions  as  to  the  appli- 
cability to  such  systems.  For  example. 
the  total  Federal  tax  payments  of  all 
private  electric  utilities  in  1972  was  $889 
million.  The  estimate  of  the  cost  of  pollu- 
tion control  to  the  Industry  the  same 
year  was  $1,144  bilUon — $255  miUion 
more  than  the  total  tax  Uability. 

There  is  a  likelihood  that  the  systems 
with  heavy  environmental  costs  would  be 
the  same  firms  with  a  heavy  rate  of  gen- 
eral investment  which  would  already 
have  reduced  or  completely  eUminated 
th'^  t"x  liabilities. 

In  any  event,  the  proper  place  for  the 
examination  of  the  possible  ramifications 
of  an>'  alterations  in  treatjnent  private 
firms  should  receive  is  in  the  committee 
with  jurisdiction  over  such  matters. 

The  TVA  and  its  power  program  are 
a  vital  rerource  program  of  the  United 
States.  The  Congress  has  set  forth  Its 
objectives  in  the  advancement  of  the  na- 
tional defense"  and  the  phj'sical,  social, 
and  economic  development  of  the  area  in 
which  it  conducts  its  operations  by  pro- 
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vldln«  that  area  with  an  ample  sup;  ly  of 
electric  power. 

In  recent  years  the  total  amount  >  t  the 
Investment  required  to  realize  thi  ob- 
jective has  been  huge.  The  invesv^ent 
will  grow  larger  in  the  future. 

Although  the  ownership  of  the  sj  jtem 
Is  entirely  by  the  United  States,  the 
tal  funds  for  the  investment  in 
and  facilities  have  been  provided  b 

consumers  of  electric  power  in  the    

of  retained  earnings  or  from  long-lerm 
borrowing  backed  by  the  sale  of  eldbtric 
power.  * 

The    investments    by    the   TVA 
simiers  have  the  same  beneficial 
in  the  economy  and  in  control  of  , 
tion  as  the  investments  made  by  p: 
firms. 

In  recognition  of  this,  H.R.  1192 
permit  TVA  to  credit  its  poUuUon 
investments    against   Its   present 
quired  payments  to  the  U.S.  Treas 
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will  enable  the  electric  ratepayer  iA  the 
Tennessee  Valley  to  share  some  of  the 
cost  of  added  power  facilities  witlj  the 
general  taxpayer,  as  do  consumers  oferi 
vate  power  companies— rather  than  *-- 
tinuing  to  pay  for  all  of  TVA's  polli 
control  costs.   The  TVA  power  sy 
will  continue  to  grow,  thus  provid 
Federal  Government  with  a  grow™ 
set  without  additional  appropriation 
grants  from  the  Federal  Govemmeri;. 

I  urge  your  approval  of  H.R.  11921  as 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Pi  >lic 
Works.  ^ 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Will  the  i  sn- 
tleman  yield? 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  my 

friend. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  aiy 
friend  for  yielding.  |^ 

I  want  to  associate  myself  wlthlhe 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Alabama    (Mr.   Jones),   who 
brought  forth  this  necessary  bill  at 
time.  ^ 

I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  If  1;  Is 
not  true  that  private  utilities  today  |ire 
getting  tax  writeoffs  and  tax  credltsjlror 
all  moneys  expended  for  pollution  <»n- 
tnd  devices  Installed?  | 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Yes;  not  flnly 
that,  but  they  have  three  methods  for 
offsetting  them  under  the  Revenue  Acts 
of  1954,  1962,  1969,  and  1972.  The  last 
of  these  was  In  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  requirements  for  arresting  emis- 
sitttis  under  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  ithe 
Water  PoUuUon  Control  Act  caUed  lor 
certain  requirements  to  be  met.         | 

Mr.  EVENS  of  Tennessee.  We  are  |dl 
interested  In  abating  pollution.  This  llll 
would  give  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Auth^  r- 
Ity  credit  for  money  expended  for  tl  iX 
purpose,  whereas  the  private  utilities  i  et 
a  tax  writeoff  for  similar  expenditui  a. 
If  the  gentleman  frwn  Illinois  (Mr.  Pd  >- 
«Y) ,  who  spoke  earlier  against  the  b  1, 
would  like  to  offer  an  amendment  or  a 
separate  bill  for  that  purpose,  I  am  su  « 
It  would  be  adopted  In  line  with  t  e 
policy  established  In  this  legislation. 

I  want  to  commend   the  gentlemi  a 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Jonbs)  again.  Tt  s 
bill  Is  quite  necessary  and  needed. 
There  have  been  seven  electric  pow  r 


rate  Increases  in  the  past  6  years  in  this 
area  because  of  expenditures  incurred  in 
the  pollution  control  field.  There  have 
been  more  than  $1,450  million  paid  back 
into  the  Federal  Treasury  by  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  over  the  years, 
and  this  year  alone  some  $80  million 
from  power  revenues  of  the  TVA  will  be 
paid  back  into  the  Treasury.  The  TVA 
is  a  Federal  Crovemment  owned  agency. 
What  other  Government  agency  do  we 
know  of  that  pays  $80  million  annually 
into  the  Treasury?  This  bill  will  provide 
some  relief  for  TVA  and  the  people  of 
the  area  in  regard  to  pollution  control 
costs.  I  lu^e  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  distln- 
gxiished  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Jones)  and  commend  him  for  his  spon- 
sorship of  this  bill  H.R.  11929,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
to  charge  pollution  control  costs  against 
its  repayments  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Jones)  also  for  the  excellent 
hearings  he  conducted  on  this  bill  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Development  and  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  chairman  of 
the  full  Committee  on  Public  Works  (Mr. 
Blatndc)  for  his  expeditious  handling  of 
this  vital  and  important  legislation. 

We  are  looking  to  this  bill  to  provide 
some  much-needed  relief  to  the  people 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley,  who  recently  re- 
ceived their  seventh  electric  power  rate 
increase  in  the  past  6  years. 

This  bill  should  avert  any  further  rate 
increases  by  placing  TVA  In  a  better  fi- 
nancial position  and  reducing  the 
amount  of  its  annual  statutory  required 
repayments  Into  the  Treasury. 

Since  Its  creation  in  1933,  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  has  been  a  national 
model  for  the  generation  and  distribu- 
tion of  low-cost  electric  power.  It  lias 
been  widely  acclaimed  for  its  low-cost 
"yardstick"  policy. 

TVA  is  now  In  danger  of  losing  Its  low- 
cost  power  yardsUck  Image  as  a  result 
of  Its  several  rate  Increases  aggregating 
more  than  80  percent  since  1967. 

Pollution  control  measures  required  by 
the  Envlnmmental  Protection  Agency  are 
becoming  a  greater  and  greater  cost  fac- 
tor and  expense.  Private  utIllUes  are 
Klven  a  tax  credit  or  tax  writeoff  for 
costs  of  environmental  protecUon  de- 
vices installed. 

TVA  repayments  to  the  Treasury  have 
totaled  more  than  $1  billion  141  million 
since  Its  inception. 

In  fiscal  1974,  TVA  will  make  a  $20 
miUlon  payment  toward  Its  appropria- 
tions investment  and  a  $63  million  pay- 
ment as  a  dividend— a  total  repayment 
Into  the  Treasury  of  $83  million  In  i 
year. 

Indications  are  that  TVA  will  spend 
1170  mUlIon  on  poUution  control  equip- 
ment In  fiscal  1974. 

TVA  power  rates  are  rising  more  rap- 
Idly  than  those  In  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

TVA  customers  In  many  Instances  are 
paying  higher  electric  bills  than  other 
consumers  in  the  Nation  because  4  out  of 
10  homes  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  area 


are  all-electric — they  use  large  amounts 
of  electricity.  Industry  electricity  costs 
In  the  area  have  also  been  Increased 
greatly. 

This  bill  is  similar  to  tax  relief  already 
granted  private  utilities  to  ease  the  fi- 
nancial burden  of  pollution  control. 

As  a  Federal  agency  TVA  should 
receive  equal  tax  treatment  with  private 
utilities. 

In  addition.  Federal  grants  are  being 
provided  to  State  and  local  governments 
for  many  pollution  control  activities. 

But  TVA  must  now  bear  the  entire 
cost  of  providing  pollution  control  ex- 
penses. This  bill  will  provide  some  needed 
relief. 

Presently,  these  costs  are  passed  on  to 
the  electric  consumers  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  area  who  already  are  overbur- 
dened with  increasing  electric  power 
rates. 

Oxu-  people  need  and  deserve  relief 
from  the  escalating  power  rate  increases 
which  this  bill  provides. 

I  urge  approval  of  H.R.  11929  in  the 
public  interest. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of 
H.R.  11929.  This  biU  reflects  the  fact 
that  the  growing  cost  of  environmental 
controls  is  detracting  from  the  ability  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  to  meet 
goals  and  objectives  set  for  TVA  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  is  a  great  national  asset.  The 
Authority  was  established  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1933  as  a  multipurpose  resource 
agency  to  work  on  conservation,  develop- 
ment, land  use,  and  other  conservation- 
related  programs.  The  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  has  not  only  realized  but  has 
exceeded  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  the 
leaders  of  the  TVA  legislation  in  Congress 
and  the  people  who  live  within  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Is 
charged  with  and  has  carried  out  the 
broadest  duty  of  planning  for  the  prop>er 
use,  conservation,  and  development  of 
the  natiu-al  resources  of  the  Tennessee 
River  drainage  basin  and  its  ad- 
joining territories  for  the  general,  social, 
and  eccmomlc  welfare  of  the  Nation. 
Power  production  is  a  vital  element  of  the 
total  program  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Authority  Is  a  fed- 
erally owned  resource  development  agen- 
cy. Many  of  the  benefits  of  the  Authority 
accrue  not  only  to  the  residents  of  the 
region,  but  also  to  the  Nation.  These  in- 
clude the  Authority's  funded  environ- 
mental, research,  and  development  pro- 
grams; the  providing  of  low-cost  reliable 
power  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission; 
participation  in  the  national  power  grid 
with  concomitant  benefits  to  our  friends 
In  the  Northeast,  particularly  In  the  siun- 
mer  time  when  the  TVA  has  surplus  pow- 
er which  Is  available  to  other  power-short 
parts  of  the  Nation;  and  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  capability  of  producing  low- 
cost  power  which  acts  as  a  national  con- 
trol on  the  cost  of  power. 

The  Termessee  Valley  Authority,  like 
other  power  producing  systems,  must 
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comply  with  all  of  the  environmental 
controls  applicable  to  any  other  power 
system  set  forth  In  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  and  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  These  programs  require  the  expend- 
iture of  vast  simis  of  money.  The  Author- 
ity, like  other  power  pnxlucing  systems 
In  the  United  States,  has  had  to  make 
extensive  borrowings  to  acquire  the  capi- 
tal required  for  environmental  controls 
as  well  as  expansion. 

Unlike  other  power  producing  systems 
In  the  United  States.  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  consiuners  must  pay  the  full 
cost  of  these  expensive  environmental 
controls  and  the  full  cost  of  expansion. 
The  consimiers  of  other  power  systems 
benefit  from  the  various  provisions  of  tax 
laws  which  apply  not  only  to  environ- 
mental control  equipment,  but  also  to  all 
capital  expenditures.  I  want  to  empha- 
size this  point  because  it  is  most  impor- 
tant. The  credits  which  are  addressed  in 
H.R.  11929  apply  only  to  environmental 
control  equipment  and  not  to  the  other 
capital  expenditures.  Expenditures  for 
environmental  control  equipment  will  be 
approximately  20  percent  of  the  TVA 
budget.  All  the  other  capital  expenditures 
for  which  TVA  would  get  no  credits  under 
H.R.  11929  amoimt  to  80  percent  of  the 
capital  exrenditiu'e  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  HJt.  11929,  which  we 
bring  before  you  today  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Bob  Jones  of  Alabama,  is  intended 
to  provide  benefits  to  the  Authority  and 
its  customers  which  are  similar  to  those 
currently  available  to  the  private  power 
companies  and  their  customers.  For  ex- 
ample, imder  current  laws,  the  Authority 
and  its  customers  receive  no  credits  for 
expenditures  of  pollution  control  equin- 
ment  and  other  capital  investments  while 
private  power  companies  get  various 
writeoffs  imder  the  internal  revenue 
code.  The  Authority  must  pay  back  all 
borrowed  capital  while  the  receipts  for 
shares  of  stock  in  private  companies  are 
not  paid  back.  • 

Again,  I  wish  to  note  clearly  that  H.R. 
11929  would  provide  credits  only  for  cer- 
tified pollution  control  equipment  while 
the  private  companies  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  use  accelerated  depreciation 
and  investment  credit  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  for  all  eligible  in- 
vestments and  not  just  for  pollution  con- 
trol facilities. 

We  believe  the  Authority  is  some- 
what disadvantaged  as  compared  to  pri- 
vate utilities  in  terms  of  bearing  the  full 
cost  of  environmental  control  equipment 
and  the  cost  of  expansion.  It  is  argued 
that  the  Authority  does  not  pay  Federal 
income  taxes,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
for  private  Industry  are  not  relevant 
arguments  for  giving  credits  to  the  Au- 
thority. This  is  not  a  valid  argument.  I 
want  to  make  this  clear  today.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  by  way  of  tax  relief 
pays  a  significant  percentage  of  the  cost 
of  environmental  control  and  other  cap- 
ital equipment  installed  by  private  indus- 
tries. H.R.  11929  would  provide  similar 
but  only  partial  benefits  which  are  cur- 
rently available  to  the  private  power 
companies. 

H.R.  11929  provides  for  credits  for  ex- 


penditures for  pollution  control  facilities. 
These  pollution  control  facilities  must 
be  certified  by  the  TVA  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  It  is  Intended  by  our  language 
that  eligible  facilities  to  abate  or  control 
water  or  atmospheric  pollution  or  con- 
tamination shall  include  all  new  or  re- 
constructed facilities  that  are  either  re- 
quired pursuant  to  existing  schedules  of 
compliance  or  which  will  be  required  at  a 
future  time  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act  and  Clean  Air 
Act. 

It  is  intended  that  partial  expenditures 
for  pollution  control  facilities,  the  con- 
struction of  which  will  extend  over  more 
than  1  fiscal  year,  may  be  credited 
against  payments  and  repayments  as 
they  accrue  £md  prior  to  the  actual  com- 
pletion of  construction.  Such  partial  ex- 
penditures may  be  certified  prior  to  the 
time  the  environmental  control  equip- 
ment is  actually  put  Into  operation. 

Certain  environmental  control  facili- 
ties utilized  by  the  power  industry  such 
as  cooling  towers,  electrostatic  precipita- 
tors and  stack-gas  cleaning  facilities  re- 
quire significant  quantities  of  electric 
power  for  their  operation.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  in  certain  new  power 
plans  with  high  performance  precipita- 
tors, SO-  scrubbing  devices,  and  forced - 
draft  cooling  towers,  10  percent  or  more 
of  the  power  generating  capacity  of  the 
new  plant  woiild  be  required  to  operate 
the  environmental  control  devices.  It  is 
the  intent  of  H.R.  11929  that  that  added 
increment  of  power  producing  caracity 
which  is  required  in  new  facilities  to 
operate  certified  envirorunental  control 
devices  would  also  be  considered  to  be  a 
certified  pollution  control  facility.  Thus, 
the  cost  of  this  added  increment  of  power 
producing  capacities  would  be  eligible  to 
be  credited  against  the  rerajTnents  and 
investment  return  payments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  distinct  pleasure 
for  me  to  be  one  of  the  managers  of 
H.R.  11929  today.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me 
for  a  number  of  reasons,  first,  I  believe 
in  the  goals  and  objectives  of  H.R.  11929. 
Second,  it  has  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
work  on  this  bill  within  our  own  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  led  by  Chairman 
Bt  ATNiK  and  Congressman  Harsha.  Fin- 
ally. I  hive  been  privileged  to  work  with 
my  good  friend  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  on 
this  bill.  I  know  of  no  member  who  works 
more  tirelessly  or  ably  than  my  good 
friend  from  Alabama.  He  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  development  of  the  power 
program  at  the  TVA  as  well  as  in  devel- 
opment of  water  resources  throughout 
the  Nation.  His  contribution  to  this  leg- 
islation and  his  leadership  have  been 
outstanding. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues that  H.R.  11929  would  contribute 
to  our  national  program  for  a  clean  en- 
vironment, as  well  as  our  national  pro- 
gram to  make  us  self-su£Qclent  and  not 
reliant  on  other  nations  for  our  energy 
supply. 

I  urge  your  support  of  H.R.  11929. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Snyder)  . 


Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  of 
course,  oppose  the  bill  as  refiected  In  the 
minority  views. 

Let  me  just  say  this:  If  a  member  rep- 
resents constituents  who  are  served  by 
TVA,  you  should  support  the  bill — as  the 
antipollution  equipment  at  the  generat- 
ing facility  will  be  paid  for  by  all  the 
taxpayers  in  the  country  and  not  by  your 
constituents  in  increased  rates. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  a  member  rep- 
resents an  area  served  by  other  than 
TVA,  you  should  oppose  the  bill  as  your 
constituents  are  going  to  pay  for  the 
antipollution  equipment  at  the  generat- 
ing facility  serving  them  through  in- 
creased consumer  rates — and  will  also 
pay  for  the  same  equipment  for  TVA  con- 
sumers through  their  taxes  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

It  is  just  that  simple. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Duncan)  . 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

M^.  Chairman,  I  am  a  cosponsor 
or  this  bill,  and  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  for  its  pas- 
sage. I  also  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Jones) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
B'.KER)  for  the  leadership  that  they  have 
given,  and  I  also  want  to  compliment  all 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  a  committee  that  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  serving  with  some  years  ago 
before  I  went  to  another  committee.  I 
am  aware  of  the  fact  that  many  of  my 
co]lea5rues  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
TVA  is  an  agency  that  serves  only  the 
seven  States  in  its  prescribed  territory. 
As  has  been  stated,  the  TVA  serves  the 
entire  Nation.  There  is  not  a  power  sys- 
tem east  of  the  Rocky  Moimtalns  that 
has  not  somewhere,  at  some  time,  bene- 
fited because  of  the  power  produced  by 
the  TVA.  Bear  in  mind  that  that  power 
was  paid  for  by  the  constuners  of  TVA 
power  in  the  TVA  territory. 

This  is  a  good  biU;  it  is  good  legislation 
and  fair;  and  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  support  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to 
the    gentleman    from    Tennessee    (Mr. 

QUILLEN^  . 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  spoke  for  the  nile  and 
for  the  passage  of  this  measure  a  moment 
ago.  but  I  want  to  repeat:  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  expenditures  for  pollu- 
tion control  should  be  credited  by  the 
U.S.  Government,  so  these  credits  could 
accrue  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  people. 
I  remember  back  when  they  started  to 
create  the  atomic  bomb,  TVA  had  a  great 
part  to  play  in  the  establishment  of  that 
facility  at  Oak  Ridge.  Today  TVA  is  ex- 
perimenting in  various  ways  to  produce 
cheaper  electricity  which  will  benefit 
power  consumers.  TVA  has  paid  back 
to  the  Government  millions  of  dollars — 
yes,  millions  and  millions  of  dollars — 
during  past  years  and  will  pay  back 
more  in  years  to  come.  I  think  It  Is  only 
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proper  that  this  bill  be  passed-  t  Is  long 
overdue.  | 

I  would  say  the  way  poweil  costs  to 
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consumers  are  spirallng,  an, . 
do  to  reduce  those  rates  for 
of  the  people  Is  money  well  s; 

I    congratulate    the    comL 
pr(»nptly  reporting  this  meas 
am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor 
colleagues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  p 
this  bill  without  amendment.      . 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  |  yield  2 


New 


Ken- 
in  the 
ime  to 

think 


minutes   to   the   gentleman 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  thank  th^„ 

man  from  Tennessee  for  yieldingfime. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentlen 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Snyder)  and  I  . 
fered  minority  views  in  the  coi 
report.  It  is  not  my  purpose  no 
peat  those  views,  but  I  think  tL 
a  couple  of  points  in  those  vie 
should  be  called  to  the  attentlo 
committee. 

First  of  all  the  gentleman  froi 
tucky  and  I,  because  we  serve 
Public  Works  Committee,  have 
know  something  about  the  TVA.^,.  ^^.^^ 
It  is  fair  to  say  that  we  both  hafe  been 
quite  enthusiastic  about  tliis  ins^tution. 
It  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good  f  ojr  many 
people  over  a  long  period  of  time  and 
under  no  circumstances  do  I  wfnt  my 
criticism  of  this  bill  to  be  constlued  as 
criUcal  of  the  TVA.  That  is  No.  | 

No.  2,  I  think  it  is  proper  tlat  the 
committee  should  address  itselfsto  the 
cost  the  TVA  is  being  forced  to  &y,  be- 
cause of  our  pollution  programs  alid  par- 
ticularly is  this  so  because  some  of  the 
most  costly  pollution  control  pifegrams 
they  are  being  forced  to  pay  for  |u:e  the 
products  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee. I  have  been  concerned  about  the 
biu-dens  this  committee  has  impiised  on 
both  public  and  private  organilatlons, 
costs  that  may  come  back  to  hai^it  us.  I 
am  glad  the  committee  is  takin^glnitia- 
tive  in  this  regard  and  I  applaud  It. 

But  I  come  now  to  my  final  plint.  If 
we  are  doing  this,  let  us  make  it  f«|lr  and 
let  us  not  make  it  100  percent  fa*  TVA 
and  50  percent  for  other  companfes  who 
may  be  forced  to  face  these  expen<fitures. 
Remember  this.  The  staggering  envi- 
ronmental cost  does  not  only  apply  to 
utilities.  Those  costs  apply  also  to  indus- 
tries In  my  district  and  in  the  districts  of 
every  one  of  the  Members  of  tills  House, 
they  apply  to  private  industries  and  to 
Job  producing  industries,  they  ajjply  to 
farmers  small  and  large,  and  snugl  and 
large  businesses.  So  if  we  are  gcfng  to 
give  100-percent  funding  for  the  Neces- 
sary expenditures  by  TVA  to  mett  our 
environmental  requirements,  whi^i  we 
have  ourselves  enacted,  then  in  a 
ness  we  should  do  it  100  percent  , 
the  board  for  all  other  hard-pressed 
nesses   and    small   farmers   and 
businesses. 

When  we  have  concluded  our  d 
I  will  offer  an  amendment.  This  a 
ment  takes  one  approach.  One  api 
would  be  of  course  100-percent  fi 
across  the  board  for  everybody.  ._.^. 
would  be  fair  but  It  would  be  enonious- 
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ly  expensive.  My  approach  Is  simply  to 
reduce  the  funding  for  TVA  to  approxi- 
mately 50  percent,  which  Is  the  approx- 
imate tax  writeoff  that  a  private  utility 
would  take.  For  smaller  business,  of 
course.  It  would  not  be  50  percent,  but 
I  think  this  is  a  step  toward  equity  and 
fairness.  At  the  proper  time  I  will  offer 
the  amendment,  the  explanation  of 
which  is  set  forth  succinctly  in  minority 
views  in  the  report. 

In  conclusion,  the  House  should  be 
warned  that  if  my  amendment  is  not 
adopted  and  if  the  bill  passes,  then  we 
will  face  the  well  justified  request  for  full 
Federal  funding  of  all  poUution  control 
costs.  These  almost  Incomprehensible 
costs  would  haunt  this  House  for  years 
to  come. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Don 
H.  Clausen)  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  consider  H.R 
11929,  I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to 
recognize  that  this  bill  which  I  support 
is  one  of  the  first  examples  of  legislation 
which  will  be  Introduced  and  enacted  to 
provide  financial  relief  in  some  form 
from  the  very  high  cost  of  environmental 
control  facilities.  I  think  we  should  rec- 
ognize that  we  are  going  to  have  more 
bills  such  as  HM.  11929  which  seek  to 
provide  assistance  to  meet  the  heavy  costs 
that  environmental  legislation  has  im- 
posed. These  costs  are  paid  by  consumers 
and  taxpayers. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  this  body  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  which  developed 
Public  Law  92-500.  the  1972  amendments 
to  the  Federal  Water  PoUution  Control 
Act,  recognized  that  we  did  not  know  the 
full  costs  and  Impacts  of  the  stringent 
water    pollution    control    requirements 
for  1983.  Because  of  this  we  provided  in 
section  315  of  PubUc  Law  92-500  for  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Water  Quality.  This  Commission 
which  is  made  up  of  five  members  from 
the  pubUc  and  five  members  from  both 
the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on 
Public  Works.  The  Commission  now  In- 
cludes such  distinguished  leaders  in  the 
development  of  water  pollution  control 
legislation  as  Bob  Jonbs  of  Alabama  and 
Bat  Hahsha  of  Ohio.  It  is  chaired  by 
Nelson  Rockefeller  and  is  charged  with 
evaluating  the  costs  and  impacts  of  meet- 
ing or  not  meeting  the  water  poUution 
control  requirements  for  1983. 

Over  a  year  has  passed  since  the  Water 
PoUution  Control  Act  amendments  were 
enacted  and  even  more  time  has  passed 
since  the  Clean  Air  Act  was  enacted.  It  is 
now  time  to  make  a  thorough  review  to 
evaluate  the  results  that  have  been 
achieved,  to  determine  whether  the  law 
has  been  implemented  as  intended  by  the 
Congress,  and  to  determine  whether  the 
fuU  costs  and  impacts  are  in  line  with 
our  expectations  when  the  legislation 
was  developed.  Because  of  energy  short- 
ages, inflation,  and  a  better  Idea  of  the 
results,  costs,  and  Impacts  of  envlron- 
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mental  legislation,  there  appears  to  be  a 
realization  by  everyone  knowledgeable  in 
the  area  of  environmental  affairs  that 
the    National    Commission    on    Water 
Quality  has  an  important  task  to  ac- 
complish. Perhaps  the  time  has  come  to 
have  similar  reviews  of  air  poUution  con- 
trol legislation.  We  have  learned  much 
since  the  law  was  enacted  and  I  beUeve 
it  would  be  timely  to  have  such  a  review 
I  do  not  intend  that  such  a  review  would 
be  to  reduce  the  requirements,  but  rather 
to  evaluate  the  accomplishments  and  de- 
termine what  the  road  ahead  should  be 
Mr.  Chairman,  It  has  been  a  distinct 
pleasure  for  me  since  LaMar  Baker  has 
come  to  the  Congress  to  work  closely 
with  liim  on  the  legislation  program  of 
the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works.  He  has 
demonstrated  an  active  Interest  In  aU 
of  our  legislation,  has  been  active  In  our 
hearings  and  meetings,  and  has  Intro- 
duced bills  which  have  led  to  the  de- 
velopment of  important  new  laws.  LaMar 
Baker,     the  minority  floor  manager  of 
H.R.  11929  today,  and  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  our  committee  for  only  3  years, 
has  again  demonstrated  his  legislation 
quaUtles  which  are  so  valuable  in  this 
body.  His  constituents  have  reason  to  be 
proud  to  be  represented  by  such  an  able 
and  industrious  Member  of  Congress. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
commend  Bob  Jones  of  Alabama,  for  his 
leadership  on  the  committee  in  the  de- 
velopment of  H.R.  11929  and  the  rest  of 
the  legislative  program  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  We  are  indeed 
fortunate  to  b«iefit  from  his  leadership 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  request  for  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chahman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texsis. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  measure. 

This  bill  makes  an  amendment  to  the 
TVA  Act  and  Umits  consideration  prior- 
ity to  that  specific  act. 

I  can  see  why  the  TVA  is  experiencing 
high  costs  in  its  water  pollution  control 
equipment.  This  high  cost  is  typical  to 
most  if  not  aU  the  other  river  authorities 
in  the  country.  I  also  reaUze  that  TVA 
has  raised  rates  4  or  5  times  in  recent 
years,  and  that  TVA  bums  coal  almost 
exclusively. 

At  the  same  time,  if  the  principle  of 
this  biU  is  approved,  then  it  should  be  in 
order  for  other  pubUc  authoriUes  to  like- 
wise qualify  for  relief.  Apparently  that 
method  would  Ue  with  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  But  whatever  juris- 
dictional approach  is  deemed  best  it 
should  be  in  order.  Members  of  the  com- 
mittee assure  me  that  the  bUl  would  or 
could  set  the  precedent  if  a  river  author- 
ity or  municlpaUty  qualifies  under  a  simi- 
lar set  of  facts. 

The  Lower  Colorado  River  Authority 
in  my  district  may  buUd  a  transmission 
plant  within  the  next  year  or  two,  and  it 
may  bum  coal  or  lignite.  If  such  a  fa- 
cility is  recommended,  I  want  to  alert  my 
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authority  about  those  possibilities.  More- 
over, the  LCRA  may  weU  qualify  for  some 
present  credit  under  existing  circum- 
stances for  regular  high  costs  of  poUution 
control  equipment,  and  beUeve  me,  these 
costs  are  iiigh. 

I  support  this  specific  bUl  to  give  reUef 
to  TVA  only,  but  I  think  other  authorities 
or  municipalities  may  weU  be  considered 
for  similar  credits. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
cost  of  energy  in  America  today  is  mov- 
ing upward  at  a  dizzying  rate.  Rapidly 
rising  costs  of  energy  fuels  is  a  primary 
contributor  to  tiiis  inflation  but  can 
not  be  blamed  entirely,  \nother  signifi- 
cant but  necessary  Incremental  cost  is 
the  expense  of  maintenance  and  res- 
toration of  quality  to  our  environment. 
These  latter  considerations  have  been 
weighed  by  the  C  ■  ress  and  implemen- 
tation of  measures  necesssiry  for  tiiis 
undertaking  are  moving  forward  as  a 
matter  of  firm  and  established  pubU:: 
policy. 

What  this  legislation  wiU  do  Is  to 
provide  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
the  impact  of  these  environmental 
quaUty  costs  as  they  relate  to  power 
production  and  power  consume    rates. 

Under  present  Federal  law  an  un- 
usual paradox  exists.  Private  power 
companies  enjoy  tax  writeoffs  or  credits 
for  expenditures  for  poUution  control 
equipment  and  programs.  This  has  been 
made  possible,  because  the  Congress  be- 
lieves that  environmental  control  pro- 
duces highly  desirable  social  benefits 
which  contribute  to  the  general  welfare. 
This  is  a  beUef  which  I  also  firmly  hold. 

The  paradox  exists  in  that  the  Ten- 
nessee VaUey  Authority,  a  Federal  cor- 
poration which  is  owned  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  receives  no  com- 
mensurate credit  for  its  environmental 
quality  costs,  costs  which  are  currently 
running  at  a  rate  of  about  $150  mllUon 
a  year.  As  a  result  TVA  power  consum- 
ers are  currently  paying  directly  for  this 
effort  through  their  power  biUs. 

This  legislation  would  give  TVA  a 
more  equitable  consideration  for  these 
expenditures,  a  consideration  simUar  to 
that  enjoyed  by  the  private  power  con- 
sumers. 

Thorough  hearings  were  conducted 
on  this  legislation  by  the  PubUc  WorSs 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee  under 
the  able  chtiirmanship  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts).  However, 
the  impetus  and  guidance  for  the  bUl 
came  from  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Jones)  to  whom  we  aU  owe 
a  considerable  expression  of  gratitude. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  Is 
worthy,  is  needed  and  is  most  proper. 
1  respectfully  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  H.R.  11929  for  I  beUeve 
this  legislation  runs  counter  to  soimd 
Government  fiscal  poUcy. 


This  biU  would  amend  section  15(d) 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act 
of  1933  to  provide  that  expenditures  by 
TVA  for  poUution  control  facIUties  be 
credited  against  its  required  payments  to 
Treasury  as  an  annual  retvun  on  its  ap- 
propriation investment  in  power  facul- 
ties as  well  as  its  annual  repayment  on 
the  appropriation  investment  itself. 
These  payments  amounted  to  $83.4  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1974. 

Prior  to  1959.  TVA  received  virtually 
all  of  its  funds  from  congressional  appro- 
priations. 

That  year.  Congress  approved  revenue 
bond  financing  for  TVA  as  a  means  of 
financing  the  futiu-e  power  needs  of  its 
consumers.  In  so  amending  the  TVA  Act, 
however.  Congress  placed  two  stipula- 
tions on  this  agency : 

First.  It  limited  TVA's  horizontal  ex- 
pansion. 

Second.  It  required  TVA  annually  to 
pay  interest  on  its  appropriated  invest- 
ment in  power  facilities  and  to  pay  off 
$1  billion  of  the  principal  over  a  sched- 
uled period.  So  far  the  Authority  has  re- 
paid $200  nulUon  on  the  $1  billion  in 
principal. 

Passage  of  HJl.  11939  wiU  abrogate 
this  commitment  Congress  made  to  the 
Nation's  taxpayers  in  1959.  WhUe  many 
arguments  may  be  advanced  to  demon- 
strate why  enactment  of  this  biU  would 
be  unwise,  this  reason  alone,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  perhaps  the  most  important.  Pas- 
sage of  H.R.  11929  would  free  the  TVA 
and  its  customers  from  financing  their 
pollution  control  equipment  and  require 
that  these  costs  be  paid  by  the  taxpayer. 

Some  supporters  of  this  biU  have  used 
diversionary  tactics  to  focus  attention 
away  from  the  new  taxpayer  subsidy  for 
TVA  stating  that  private  companies  are 
presently  given  certain  credits  against 
Federal  income  tax  liabUities  for  invest- 
ment in  pollution  control  faculties  and 
TVA  and  its  power  customers  should  be 
extended  the  same  benefits.  They  point 
to  the  basic  48-percent  corporate  tax 
rate,  the  4-percent  Investment  credit, 
and  the  temporary  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion schedules  for  environmental  equip- 
ment which  expires  this  year. 

Unfortimately,  they  faU  to  consider 
the  fact  that  one  must  pay  Federal  in- 
come tax  before  such  tax  deductions 
come  into  play  and  TVA  pays  no  Federal 
income  tax.  If  TVA  made  such  payments, 
this  argument  might  be  valid.  But  to  use 
such  an  argument  it  is  necessary  to  ap- 
ply the  same  income  tax  rate — or  and  in 
Ueu  of  tax  payments — on  TVA  and  its 
consumers  as  now  applies  to  private 
companies  and  their  customers. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  such  action  in 
this  direction  would  result  in  a  hue  smd 
cry  from  TVA  partisans  that  would  ring 
long  and  loud  through  the  halls  of  this 
Congress  as  TVA  customers  would  be 
faced  with  paying  the  same  costs  in  their 
power  bUls  that  power  consumers  from 
other  areas  must  pay.  TVA  customers 
would  learn  at  last  that  the  low  TVA 
residential  rates,  for  example,  are  not 
necessarily  the  result  of  "economies 
through  greater  volume  of  use"  as  the 


majority  report  states,  or  better  manage- 
ment, or  Grovemment  operation,  but 
from  the  past  advantages  of  layers  of 
low  interest  financing  and  freedom  from 
Federal  income  tax.  So  far,  TVA's  aver- 
age residential  rate  for  power  is  1.5  cents 
a  kilowatt  hour  as  c(Hnpared  with  the 
average  of  2.4  cents  charged  by  private 
utilities  which  must  include  the  full  cost 
of  taxes  and  interest  in  their  rates.  TVA's 
phony  yardstick  so  often  used  to  measure 
the  fairness  of  electric  rates  throughout 
the  coimtry  wiU  again  be  shortened  if 
this  biU  is  passed. 

Mr.  RusseU  Train,  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
aptly  pointed  out  the  subsidy  included  in 
this  bUl  in  a  letter  to  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  opposing  HJl.  11929. 
He  said: 

A  dangerous  precedent  would  be  estab- 
lished by  passage  of  B.S..  11824  (H.R.  11929) 
In  that  the  cost  of  poUution  control  would 
not  be  borne  by  those  responsible  for  it,  but 
would  bo  borne  by  the  general  taxpayer — 
such  costs,  in  effect,  would  be  subsidized. 

Mr.  Train  further  noted  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  this  legislation: 

Its  rates  [TVA's]  estabUsh  a  yardstick  for 
setting  the  rates  of  the  electric  power  indus- 
try as  a  whole.  We.  therefore,  believe  that  the 
true  cost  of  producing  power  (Including  the 
costs  of  abating  poUution  caused  by  gen- 
erating faculties)  should  be  reflected  in 
TVA's  rates. 

Thus,  this  biU  would  create  additional 
inequities  among  electric  power  users  in 
other  areas  of  the  country  who  have  no 
simUar  benefit.  As  a  result,  a  consumer 
outside  the  TVA  service  area  would  pay 
for  poUution  control  equipment  twice: 
flrst,  from  his  suppUer  of  electric  service 
through  increased  rates,  and  second,  he 
would  also  pay  for  TVA  poUution  control 
equipment  since  this  biU  would  aUow 
TVA  to  deduct  the  cost  of  its  equipment 
from  its  repayment  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Mr.  Train  further  stated  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  would  not  be  consistent 
with  the  administration's  program  re- 
lated to  public  and  private  sectors  of  pol- 
lution control  equipment. 

A  major  purpose  of  the  TVA  Revenue 
Bond  Act  of  1959  was  to  make  the  power 
program  of  the  corporation  self-sup- 
porting. This  concept  would  be  com- 
pletely  reversed  by  passage  of  this  biU. 

The  general  counsel  of  the  Treasury 
stated  in  his  letter  of  opposition  to  HJl. 
11929  that  passage  of  this  legislation 
wotild  understate  the  power  program  ex- 
penditure of  TVA  smd  inflate  its  retained 
earnings. 

He  said: 

In  essence,  this  failure  to  discloee  a  cost 
of  operations  would  be  tantamount  to  back- 
door financing  and  appears  to  *>e  the  kind 
of  procedure  which  Congress  itself  Is  at- 
tempting to  eliminate  in  prc^x>sed  legisla- 
tion to  control  expenditures  and  establish 
national  priorities  soon  to  be  considered  by 
the  Senate. 

This  biU  is  one  of  the  most  flagrant 
examples  of  special  interest  legislation 
tiiat  has  been  brought  before  the  Con- 
gress for  some  years.  Its  real  objective  is 
to  keep  the  already  subsidized  power 
rates  of  TVA  artificially  low  by  socking  it 
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to  the  taxpayers  and  power  con  iimers  in 


other  areas  of  the  country.  I 


oppose  the  burdening  of  my  cor  itltuents 


with  paying  TVA's  cost  and 


the  support  of  other  Members  i  i  joining 
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welcome 


time  to 


le  word 
Everyday 
up   with 

ag  and 
i>ved    by 

we  are 


ttiis  opposition.  Now  is  not  thJ ^ 

favor  them  with  furtlier  subsi  ies  over 
other  citizens. 

People  today  work  harder  aJl  longer 
hoiu^  in  an  effor:  to  keep  atres  t  of  the 
increased  cost  of  living  create    by  in- 
flation— most  of  which  has  resul  ed  from 
giveaway  programs  by  politicifns  who 
have  long  forgotten  how  to  say 
"no"  and  make  it  stick.  People, 
become  more  and  mor^  fed 
reckless  and  irresixinsible  spen 
sulisidy    programs    being    app. 
Congress — an  example  of  whic 
faced   with   today.   I  suggest   tkat  any 
Member  who  is  seriously  considei  ng  sup- 
porting this  bill  should  first  cons  ler  how 
he  plans  to  rationalize  his  vote  i  .  a  time 
when  his  constituents  are  devotj  ig  their 
evenings  preparing  their  1973  In(  >me  tax 
forms  and  many  sleepless  night   worry- 
ing about  meeting  this  financia   obliga- 
tion   to   the   Federal    Govemn  ent    on 
April  15. 

Congress  in  1959  took  a  great !  ep  for- 
ward toward  making  TVAs  po\  sr  pro- 
gram self-supporting.  This  was  a  action 
for  which  every  person  iii  the  Tt  messee 
Valley  should  have  been  proud  f  r  it  re- 
moved a  segment  of  their  econoi  y  from 
being  stepchildren  of  the  Peder  J  Gov- 
ernment and  placed  this  respoi  sibillty 
on  local  people  where  it  beloni  s.  Pas- 
sage of  this  bill  today  will  wipe  Tut  this 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  last 
14  years  to  make  the  TVA  progrim  self- 
supporting  and  face  the  people  of  the 
TVA  area  backwards  into  the  dirk  eras 
of  the  past.  ] 

HJi.  11929  is  but  the  first  st<  j.  This 
bill  Is  designed  only  to  help  ke  j  TVA 
from  increasing  its  artificially  lo  t  rates 
while  continuing  to  meet  new  <  >st6  of 
operation  by  placing  these  costs  m  the 
taxpayer.  If  approved,  it  is  unlikJy  that 
Treasury  will  ever  receive  furthen-epay- 
ments  from  TVA  on  its  power  Invest- 
ment. 

What  then  is  the  next  step  wh  n  new 
costs  arise  that  will  Increase  TVA'  power 
rates.  If  the  philosophy  of  this  bill  is 
applied,  there  is  a  good  chance  th  t  TVA 
will  return  to  Congress  and  re<iu#t  that 
Its  basic  act  be  changed  so  th|t  once 
again  TVA  can  obtain  free  congrfssional 
appropriations  at  the  expense  of  ihe  re- 
mainder of  the  country  to  keep  ifi  rates 
low.  Once  Congress  gives  in  to  the 
Treasury  repayment  issue  it  Isijust  a 
short  step  back  to  reestablishing  tie  con- 
gressional appropriations  procedfre  for 

A  V  A. 

I  strongly  urge  that  H.R.  1192, 
feated.  It  is  bad  fiscal  pohcy.  It  is 
vironmental  policy.  It  is  tpecial  ; 
legislation  that  provides  financ 
vantages  to  one  section  of  the 
at  the  expense  of  others.  I  how™„wicj 
Members  will  join  with  me  in  thisjeffort. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  include  at  thii  point 
an  item  from  the  New  York  Times  ijn  the 
subject  which  I  consider  very  apd  ropri- 
ate:  ^ 


PoiAonoN   Fund  rom  TVA  Backxd — House 
Bnx  Wouu)  Reqvibx  100  PmcEWx  FEiugtAi. 

SuulilUT 

(By  E.  W.  Kenwortliy) 

Washington,  March  18.— A  Utile  noUced 
blU,  favorably  reported  six  days  ago  by  the 
House  Public  Work  committee,  would  require 
the  Federal  Treasury  to  pay  the  total  coet 
of  air  and  water  poUutlon  control  faculties 
Installed  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

The  100  percent  Federal  subsidy,  wblcta 
would  begin  In  the  fiscal  year  1975,  could 
amount  to  «150-mUlion  a  year,  according  to 
the  committee  report. 

The  TVA,  a  corporation  of  the  United 
States  CJovernment,  was  created  by  Congress 
in  19S3  to  bring  cheap  power  and  other 
economic  benefits  to  the  relatively  unde- 
veloped area  of  the  Tennessee  River  and  Its 
tributaries.  It  is  now  the  nation's  largest 
producer  of  electricity.  It  pays  no  Federal 
taxes,  but  makes  payments  to  the  states  and 
cities  in  the  area  In  lieu  of  local  taxes. 

At  present.  TVA's  average  residential  rate 
for  power  is  Just  under  1.5  cents  a  kilowatt 
hour,  compared  with  an  average  of  2.4  cents 
charged  by  private  utUltles.  Average  resi- 
dential consumption  In  the  authority's  sys- 
tem Is  15.000  kilowatt  hours  a  year,  compared 
with  Just  over  8,000  la  areas  served  by  private 
companies. 

FROM    TVA    STATES 
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bond  Issues,  and  (2)  that  TVA.  would  re- 
pay $1  billion  of  past  appropriations  at  the 
rate  of  $iO-million  a  year  for  the  first  five 
years.  $l5-milllon  a  year  for  the  second 
five  years  and  WO-mlUlon  a  year  thereafter 
plus  interest  on  the  unpaid  remainder 

So  far,  the  authority  has  paid  Just  over 
WOO-mllllon  on  the  •1-bUUon  of  principal 
In  this  fiscal  year,  the  payment  of  prlnclDal 
and  interest  win  be  about  $83 -million 

The  Jones  bill  permits  a  credit  against 
the  annual  principal  and  interest  of  the 
capital  cost  of  new  poUutlon  faciUtles  These 
include  taller  stacks  for  dispersion  of  pol- 
lutants, hydrostaUc  precipitators  to  elim- 
inate soot,  limestone  scrubbers  to  reduce 
sulphur  dioxide  emissions  from  plants  fired 
by  high-sulphur  coal  plus  the  cost  of  power 
to  operate  them,  water  cooling  towers  stor- 
age ponds  and  waste  removal. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  If  the  annual 
equipment  costs  exceed  the  principal  and 
Interest  In  any  year,  then  the  excess  can  be 
appUed   to  reducing   the  principal  further 


The  principal  sponsor  of  the  subsidy  bill 
is  Representative  Robert  E.  Jones,  Demo- 
crat of  Alabama.  There  are  17  co-sponsors, 
all  from  the  seven  states  m  which  T.VA. 
operates. 

The  bUl  has  the  enthuslasUc  support  of 
Aubrey  J.  Wagner,  the  TVA.  chairman.  It 
is  opposed  by  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
White  House  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

Electric  cooperatives  and  municipally 
owned  systems  are  expected  to  support  the 
bUl  if  they  believe  its  passage  would  pro- 
vide a  precedent  for  Federal  subsidies  to 
pay  the  cost  of  poUuUon  control  in  their 
systems.  Should  it  pass,  private  utilities  are 
certain  to  demand  an  equalization  subsidy 
by  way  of  tax  benefits. 

And  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  the 
AdmlnlstraUon  opposes  the  1>U1.  In  a  letter 
to  the  committee  chairman,  John  A.  Blat- 
nlk.  Democrat  of  Minnesota,  on  March  6. 
Edward  F.  Schmults.  the  Treasury  general 
counsel,  said: 

"Unavoidably  iU  effect  would  be  to  shift 
to  the  general  public  expenses  which  other- 
wise would  be  borne  by  consumers  of  elec- 
tricity produced  by  the  T.V.A.,  and  we  have 
to  regard  this  as  an  undesirable  precedent 
for  Federal  abeorpUon  of  pollution  controls 
costs  generally." 

"DANGEROUS    PRBCEOBMT" 


In  another  letter  to  Mr.  Blatnik  on  Feb  28. 
Russell  E.  Train,  administrator  of  E.P.A.,  also 
warned  against  setting  "a  dangerous  prece- 
dent  •  for  Federal  subsidy  of  all  pollution 
control.  He  also  asserted  that  the  subsidies 
would  be  inequitable  to  taxpayers  outside 
the  TVA.  area  who  would  be  taxed  to  pay 
for  the  authority's  poIluUon  control  while 
at  the  same  time  paying  higher  rates  to 
cover  such  costs  passed  on  to  consumers  by 
private  uuiltles. 

Furthermore.  Ut.  Train  said,  "artificially 
low-priced  electricity  could  Increase  demand 
when  the  over-all  national  goal  is  to  con- 
serve all  energy  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible." 

This  Is  how  the  Jones  blU  would  work: 
In  l»69  Congress  amended  the  T.V-A.  act 
to  provide  (1)  that,  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  1»C1,  power  plant  construction  would 
no  longer  be  funded  by  Congressional  ap- 
propriations   but    by    T.VA.    revenues    and 


Mr.  BEARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  11229,  which  I  was 
pleased  to  be  able  to  cosponsor  with  a 
number  of  my  Tennessee  Valley  col- 
leagues. I  will  be  very  brief. 

The  benefits  to  the  average  residential 
customer  of  allowing  TVA  to  credit  its 
investments  in  pollution  control  equip- 
ment against  its  aimual  payments  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  will  be  tremendous.  The 
first  year  reduction  in  the  TVA's  cash  re- 
quirements under  H.R.  11229  has  been 
estimated  at  $83.4  million,  which  works 
out  to  approximately  11  percent  of  the 
average  electric  bUl.  Further,  the  value 
of  the  proposal  to  TVA  power-users 
could  increase  each  year  as  the  TVA's 
cost  requirements  were  reduced  tiirough 
the  credit,  and  a  lesser  need  to  borrow 
mcmey. 

Mr.  Chairman,  rates  for  the  average 
TVA-region  household  have  skyrocketed 
in  recent  weeks,  in  some  cases  increasing 
as  much  as  200  percent  in  1  month.  I 
feel  that  any  proposal  which  can  help 
reduce  this  awesome  burden  must  be 
favorably  acted  on  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

This  legislation  wlU  put  the  TVA  on  an 

equal  plane  with  private  industry,  in 

allowing   it   to   receive   some   financial 

benefits  from  its  effort  to  combat  air  and 

water  pollution.  We  all  agree  that  anti- 

poUuUon  devices  are  good:  They  help  to 

restore  and  preserve  our  environment. 

But.  they  are  also  expensive.  Attempts  to 

fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  various 

EPA  standards  have  sometimes  resulted 

in  ruin  for  the  small  bushiessman.  Now. 

I  am  surely  not  suggefAing  that  TVA  is 

being  forced  into  bankruptcy,  because  of 

Its    pollution    abatement    and    control 

measures.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 

that  these  efforts  to  comply  with  the 

mandates  of  the  Federal  Government 

have  proven  to  be  very  costly,  and  I 

feel  that  the  TVA  and  the  people  of  TVA 

region  deserve  a  break.  This  legislation, 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  give  them  this  badly 

needed  break,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  this 

committee  and  the  full  House  will  act 

very  soon  to  pass  H.R.  11229. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  with 
considerable  reluctance  that  I  will  sup- 
port the  passage  of  this  legislation  to  as- 
sist the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  to 
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meeting  the  costs  of  required  environ- 
mental pollution  control  equipment. 
Private  utility  companies  have  been  ex- 
tended a  multitude  of  tax  subsidies  to 
assist  them  in  expanding  service  and  in 
amortizing  the  cost  of  pollution  control 
devices.  The  TVA  does  not  have  such  in- 
vestment recovery  tax  preferences.  This 
legislation  is  therefore  designed  to  place 
the  TVA  on  the  same  general  footing  as 
other  power  companies. 

There  is  considerable  merit  to  this 
argument.  On  the  other  hand,  the  TVA 
has  certain  preferences  which  other 
utility  companies  do  not.  The  legislation 
today  permits  the  TVA  to  write  off  the 
cost  of  pollution  control  facilities  against 
the  Authority's  annual  "dividend"  to  its 
original  stockholders — the  U.S.  public 
and  the  Federal  Treasury.  This  is  a  dan- 
gerous precedent.  I  would  hope  that  the 
TVA  would  further  adjust  its  rate  struc- 
tures so  that  it  will  be  able  to  resume  its 
payments  to  the  Treasury,  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  In  a  very  real  sense,  these 
repayments  constitute  the  payment  of 
taxes,  dividends,  and  profits  by  the  TVA. 
To  permit  the  TVA  to  avoid  these  Treas- 
ury repayments  for  any  length  of  time 
will  pl£w;e  the  Authority  in  a  superior 
position  to  private  power  companies.  I 
believe  that  this  would  be  unfair.  In  ad- 
dition, it  would  destroy  one  of  the  most 
useful  aspects  of  the  TVA — its  use  as  a 
"price  yardstick,"  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  e£Bciency  and  profit  rates  of 
public  and  private  power  companies. 

I  want  to  commend  the  committee  for 
pointing  out  in  the  committee  report  that 
American  utility  companies  have — in 
many  cases — reduced  their  Federal  cor- 
porate tax  payments  virtually  to  zero. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  this  tax  de- 
velopment, I  would  like  to  enter  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  several  sections 
from  the  committee  report: 

From  page  6: 

Each  firm  makes  its  own  decision  as  to 
which  tax  procedures,  if  any,  will  be  most 
beneficial  to  use  in  accounting  for  new  In- 
vestments or  additions  to  old  facilities.  The 
sum  of  all  the  available  tax  provisions  can 
be  large.  The  data  published  In  Moody's  Pub- 
lie  Utility  Manual.  1973,  Indicates  the  Fed- 
eral Tax  Code  changes  can  have  a  significant 
Impact  on  individual  electric  systems.  The 
comparative  consolidated  Income  account  for 
the  American  Electric  Power  Co.,  Inc.,  shows 
1966  operating  revenue  of  $488.2  million,  net 
operating  Income  of  $118  million,  and  Fed- 
eral tax  pasrments  of  $60  million  which  was 
lessened  somewhat  by  pro  rata  credit  of  $7.6 
million  from  accelerated  amortization  ac- 
cumulations transferred  to  the  income  ac- 
count. Operating  revenues  Increased  by  1972 
to  $860  million,  net  operating  income  of  $244 
million  yet  federal  Income  taxes  declined 
over  the  years  untU  this  entry  showed  a 
credit  of  $6.6  mUUon.  Credits  of  $6.7  mUllon 
were  shown  from  accelerated  amortization 
accumulations  and  $984  thousand  from  lib- 
eralized depreciation.  Through  various  recov- 
ery provisions  of  the  tax  laws.  Consolidated 
Edison  Co.  of  New  York,  Inc..  reported  to 
stockholders  for  1970  credits  In  the  federal 
Income  tax  entry  of  $19.9  mUllon.  credit  of 
$900  thousand  from  provision  for  deferred 
income  tax  and  investment  tax  credit  of  $2.4 
mUllon.  For  1971  the  firm  reported  credit  of 
$3  mUllon  In  the  federal  Income  tax  item, 
credit  of  $3  mUllon  from  the  provision  for 
deferred  income  tax  and  an  extraordinary 


item  of  $53  million  credit  from  recalculation 
of  earlier  tax  UabUities.  For  1972  the  federal 
Income  tax  item  was  a  credit  of  $1  mUllon 
and  credit  of  $2.2  mUllon  was  shown  from 
the  deferred  tax  entry.  This  Indicates  that  in 
place  of  payments  of  federal  income  taxes  in 
the  past  three  years,  the  system  has  received 
credits  from  taxes  paid  earlier.  In  both  cases, 
other  provisions  of  the  tax  law  may  have  been 
employed  to  achieve  tax  credit  status.  Not  all 
firms  are  In  this  situation. 

The  decrease  in  the  payments  of  federal 
Income  taxes  by  private  utlUtles  illustrates 
the  significance  of  tax  law  changes  to 
achieve  national  objectives.  As  a  percent  of 
operating  revenues,  federal  taxes  for  elec- 
tric systems  decreased  for  12.0  percent  In 
1955  to  3.5  percent  in  1972.  Had  the  federal 
tax  payments  been  the  same  percent  as  in 
1955,  federal  receipts  from  this  industry 
would  have  been  $2  billion  greater  for  1972. 

Some  of  the  tax  code  changes  relating  to 
these  reductions  are  discussed  below. 

Early  accelerated  depreciation  and  liber- 
alized depreciation  were  provided  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  Section  167 
provided  liberalized  depreciation  by  allow- 
ing a  faster  rate  of  depreciation  during  the 
early  years  of  life  of  facilities.  This  applies 
to  all  new  facilities  at  the  option  of  the 
company. 

Section  168  of  the  1954  Code  provided  for 
an  accelerated  60-month  depreciation  for 
the  facilities  constructed  under  the  emer- 
gency legislation  to  encourage  private  firms 
to  expand  to  provide  electric  power  during 
the  Korean  Conflict.  The  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization  certified  faculties  valued  at 
$1,777  billion  eligible  for  Section  168  which 
allowed  the  companies  to  depreciate  these 
facilities  over  6  years  in  place  of  the  33  V^- 
year  life  which  was  normaUy  used. 

The  accumulated  accelerated  amortiza- 
tion at  the  end  of  1972  amounted  to  $682.- 
916,000.  This  account  Is  decreasing  as  credit 
Is  transferred  to  the  Income  account  of  the 
firms  over  the  pro  rata  life  of  the  equipment 
involved.  The  accumulations  also  exclude  the 
credits  which  accrued  to  the  firms  using  the 
flow-through  system  of  accounting.  Approxi- 
mately 30  percent  of  the  firms  were  using 
flow-through  In  1971. 

The  next  liberalization  of  depreciation 
rules  was  provided  by  Revenue  Procedure 
62-21.  Issued  by  the  Treasury  Department 
July  12.  1962,  to  spur  business  investment. 
This  allowed  electric  utilities  to  depreciate 
facilities  over  28  years  in  place  of  the  former 
guldeUne  life  of  331/3  years. 

The  Investment  tax  credit  was  authorized 
by  PXi.  87-834,  to  provide  credit  for  Invest- 
ment In  certain  depreciable  property,  signed 
October  16.  1962,  as  part  of  a  program  to 
stimulate  the  future  economic  growth  of  the 
United  States  and  lessen  the  chances  for 
recessions.  For  privately  owned  electric  utlU- 
tles this  provided  a  3  percent  credit  against 
tax  liabilities  for  new  investments  in  facul- 
ties. For  unregulated  indtistries,  the  credit 
was  7  percent. 

P.L.  90-364  of  June  28,  1968.  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act.  included  fa- 
cilities for  poUutlon  control  In  a  category 
for  special  tax  treatment.  Although  the  leg- 
islation ended  the  existing  tax  exemption  on 
the  Interest  from  Industrial  development 
bonds  of  more  than  $1  million,  exemptions 
were  retained  for  air  or  water  pollution  con- 
trol abatement  facilities  and  for  certain 
other  facilities.  As  all  Interest  rates  have  ac- 
oelebrated,  this  provision  la  getting  renewed 
attention  from  electric  utilities  and  other  in- 
dustry. 

Under  certain  conditions  a  firm  can  obtain 
the  Interest  savings  attributed  to  the  tax 
free  bonds  and  also  claim  the  amortization 
advantages  coi^stent  with  ownership  of  the 
pollution  control  faculty. 


The  investment  tax  credit  was  repealed  by 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  P.L.  91-72.  but 
the  Congress  recognized  the  need  for  special 
consideration  of  pollution  control  expendi- 
tures by  allowing  a  five-year  amortization  of 
such    investments. 

The  amortization  provisions  Is  available 
for  a  five-year  period  for  pollution  control 
equipment  Installed  at  existing  faculties. 
Other  Incentives  have  been  more  widely  en- 
gaged by  Industry. 

Problems  In  the  economy  during  1971  re- 
sulted in  additional  changes  in  the  tax  pro- 
cedures for  private  firms  that  year. 

The  Administration  adopted  new  liberal- 
ized depreciation  schedules  (Asset  Depreci- 
ation Range — June  22,  1971)  for  business 
property  and  equipment  which  allowed  al- 
teration by  20  percent  of  the  minimum 
guideline  life  rules  for  property  which  had 
been   shortened   In   1962. 

The  accumulations  of  the  liberalized  de- 
preciation provision  Increased  $242,748,000 
from  1970  to  1971.  From  1971  to  the  end  of 
1972,  the  increase  was  $366,992,000  or  more 
than  51  percent  above  the  Increase  of  the 
previous  year. 

The  total  accumulations  of  liberalized  de- 
preciation procedures  for  the  electric  power 
industry  amounted  to  $2,024,519,000  plus 
$86,070,000  in  accumulations  which  were  un- 
identified at  the  end  of  1972.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  accumulations  from  accelerated 
amortization,  the  total  accumulation  does 
not  include  sums  which  were  treated  under 
the  flow -through  system  of  accounting  for 
the  credits  transferred  on  the  basis  of  the 
pro  rata  life  of  the  equipment. 

At  the  time  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 
was  considered,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee was  concerned  about  the  revenue  re- 
ducing results  from  expanded  use  of  the 
flow-through  system  for  dealing  with  ac- 
celerated depreciation  in  the  utUlty  Indus- 
try. The  legislation  fixed  the  existing  sys- 
tem for  utilities  and  set  rules  for  changing 
from  one  system  of  accounting  to  another. 

Because  flow-through  reduces  operating 
Income  requirements  and  becomes  the  base 
for  further  reductions  in  rates,  this  reducing 
again  taxable  income  and  income  tax.  the 
Committee  was  advised  that  the  trend  toward 
flow-through  treatment  of  accelerated  de- 
preciations could  shortly  reduce  tax  revenues 
by  as  much  as  $1.5  blUion  to  $2  bUUon  a  year. 
(House  Report  91-413) 

In  response  to  Administration  requests,  the 
Congress  adopted  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971, 
P.L.  92-178,  which  was  signed  Dec.  10,  1971. 

This  reinstated  the  investment  tax  credit 
with  8in  increase  of  33  "/s  percent  for  electric 
UtUltles — from  3  percent  credit  to  4  percent 
credit.  House  Report  92-533  states: 

Your  committee's  bUl  raises  the  rate  for 
public  utUlty  property  to  4  percent.  In  part, 
this  is  provided  because  of  the  increasing 
problem  many  utilities  are  encountering  in 
raising  the  capital  required  for  moderniza- 
tion and  expansion. 

The  Report  states  the  general  purposes  of 
the  legislation  as: 

Put  our  present  lagging  economy  on  the 
high  growth  path.  Increase  the  number  of 
Jobs  and  diminish  the  high  unemployment 
rate. 

Relieve  the  hardships  imposed  by  inflation 
on  those  with  modest  Incomes. 

The  investment  tax  Credit  has  amounted 
to  $1,186  bUlion  for  the  electric  power  indus- 
try at  the  end  of  1971.  The  accumulations  Ui 
this  account  at  the  end  of  1972  amounted  to 
$796,272,000. 

The  use  of  Increased  depreclatlm  for  tax 
purposes  has  two  other  beneficial  resvilts  for 
private  utilities.  Distributions  of  profits  to 
stockhcdders  can  be  up  to  100  percent  tax- 
free  In  certain  situations. 
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The  accumulations  of  the  tazea^nd  credits 
can  be  Invested  In  the  property  to  save  the 
Interest  which  would  be  paid  IX  fqual  sums 
were  borrowed.  On  the  basis  of  i|3.5  bUlion 
accxunulatlons  at  the  end  of  197^  the  Inter- 
est benefit  at  8  percent  would  be  1380  million 
•  yew.  I 

On  August  1.  1973.  I  mad|  a  major 
speech  in  this  Chamber  on  mspects  of 
corporate  taxation  in  the  Uni6»l  States. 
In  that  speech,  I  analyzed  sc^e  of  the 
ways  and  means  that  utility  companies 
were  lowering  their  tax  rates.j  also  de- 
scribed— at  great  length — howf  ery  prof- 
itable utilities,  such  as  Con  Edfi^on.  could 
be  distributing  their  divldendsrto  stock- 
holders 100  percent  tax  free.  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  waiit  cheap 
power.  We  aU  want  energy  cosft  to  be  as 
low  as  possible.  f 

But  what  has  happened  In  t^  coun- 
try Is  that  we  have  subsidized  ^e  devel- 
opment of  various  forms  of  ei«rgy.  We 
have  subsidized  oil  production||  through 
the  depletion  allowance,  the  iltangible 
drilling  expense,   and   the  fo^ign   tax 
credit.   We   have   been  subsi 
utility  companies  through  th 
lapping  rapid  depreciation  tax 
The    result    is    that    energy    «p«,    .,^„ 
cheap — and  the  result  of  cheat  energy 
is  that  we  have  been  careless.  We  have 
not    designed    efficient    cars.    #e   have 
built  homes  and  buildings  witl^ut  ade- 
quate insulation  and  with  wallsinade  of 
elasB.  I 

The  bill  before  the  House  tc^y  does 
not  correct  any  of  these  problenif .  It  per- 
r>etuates  the  status  quo. 

But  it  Is  obvioiis  from  the  fax  data 
which  I  have  developed  and  wiich  the 
committee  has  furnished  thd^  House 
today,  that  we  must  undertakela  com- 
plete overhaul  at  our  system  oflenergy 
subsidies.  Only  as  American  busiAss  and 
American  consumers  began  to  lay  the 
true    cost    of    energy    will   we  Bevelop 
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energy  conservation  as  a  nation^  ethic. 
Only  when  we  truly  begin  to  save  energy 
will  we  solve  our  energy  crisis  an<  obtain 
energy  independence. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  strong  opposition  o  H.R. 
11929.  Ftor  the  last  year  we  have  b  en  en- 
gaged In  an  Important  and  hisfc  ric  ef- 
fort to  reform  and  rationalize  tl  e  con- 
gressional budget  process.  Yet  t  ils  bin 
would  insUtute  sUU  another  ba<  c-door 
spending  gunmiclc  which  wouli  only 
further  reduce  the  controllabihty  at  the 
annual  budget.  j 

For  the  past  3  years  we  have  rtnig- 
gled  mightily  to  keep  the  Federal  udget 
from  careening  out  of  control  an 
helplessly  watched  the  so-called 
dividend  from  economic  growth 
completely  eaten  up  by  the  built-L. 
mentum  of  Federal  spending.  Tt  s  bill 
would  only  compound  that  probl<  tn  by 
adding  what  amounts  to  another  $100 
milUon  per  year  to  tlie  deficit. 

In  the  early  1970s  we  embarket  on  a 
massive  new  effort  to  clean  up  tl  »  en- 
vironment, and,  more  particularly,  o  in- 
sure that  the  pollution  costs  of  ouj  high 
standard  of  living  arul  sometimes  e:  trav- 
agant  consumption  habits  are  ful  r  re- 
flected in  the  prices  we  pay  for  gooc  i  and 
services.  Yet,  this  bill  is  based  o  the 
illusion  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
"free  lunch"  and  that  by  hiding  ]  ollu- 
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tion control  costs  In  the  tax  bill  we  can 
have  a  clean  environment  and  cheap 
power  too. 

During  the  last  6  months  this  Nation 
has  had  to  come  face  to  face  with  the  un- 
sustalnabillty  of  our  voracious  appetites 
for  energy,  and  with  the  consequent  need 
to  make  major  collective  and  individual 
efforts  to  conserve  limited  supplies  of 
fuel.  Nevertheless,  this  bill  would  reward 
overconsumption  of  energy  rather  than 
provide  incenUves  for  curtaUing  unnec- 
essary use. 

During  the  last  2  years,  our  national 
political  discourse,  spurred  by  the  Water- 
gate tragedy  and  other  events,  has 
dwelt  heavily  on  the  need  to  clean  up 
the  governmental  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess; to  establish  new  national  priorities- 
and  to  assert  the  broad  public  interest 
against  the  special  Interests,  advantages 
and  protections  that  clutter  the  Federal 
budget,  hover  around  the  executive  de- 
partments, and  dominate  the  Federal 
regulatory  agencies.  Yet  this  bill  calls 
upon  the  general  taxpayers  of  the  Na- 
tion to  subsidize  the  electricity  consump- 
Uon  of  a  small  segment  of  the  population 
in  one  region  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
principal  argument  made  In  behalf  of 
this  bill  and  must  admit  that  it  has  a 
strong  surface  appeal.  Since  the  TVA  is 
a  public  nonprofit  corporation.  It  may 
not  avaU  itself  to  the  various  tax  advan- 
tages afforded  private  Investor-owned 
utihties.  The  pages  of  material  Included 
in  the  committee  report  on  the  dollar 
value  of  these  tax  benefits  to  various  pri- 
vate utilities  would  seem  to  make  a  good 
case  for  this  bill. 

But  before  we  become  too  mesmerized 
by  all  of  these  statistics  and  their  im- 
Irfled  unfairness  to  TVA,  let  us  recaU  a 
few  cardinal  facts:  TVA  does  not  pay 
Federal  income  taxes ;  TVA  has  no  equity 
capital;  TVA  has  no  private  investors  or 
shareholders  who  must  be  paid  a  return 
on  their  investment. 

These  obvloiis  facts  mean  that  TVA 
rates,  prices,  and  revenues  need  not  re- 
flect a  margin  for  profits  to  be  paid  to 
shareholders  and  for  income  taxes  to  be 
paid  to  the  Federal  Government.  While  I 
have  some  reservations  about  the  wis- 
dom of  providing  tax  breaks  even  to 
private  utilities,  the  important  point  is 
that  these  tax  breaks  do  not  lower  actual 
capital  costs  by  a  single  penny.  The  only 
thing  they  affect  are  tax  liabilities,  and 
to  the  extent  that  they  lower  tax  lia- 
bilities they  marginally  reduce  the  price 
and  revenue  levels  needed  to  secure  an 
adequate  after-tax  rate  of  return. 

Let  me  put  this  in  concrete  dollars 
and  cents.  In  1972  private  utilities  in  the 
United  States  earned  roughly  $5.5  billion 
in  net  profits.  That  amounts  to  roughly 
39  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  that  TVA 
users  do  not  have  to  pay  because  by  law 
TVA  revenues  are  limited  to  the  costs 
of  producing  power. 

Were  not  the  various  accelerated  de- 
preciation and  other  tax  breaks  available 
to  these  private  utilities  they  would  have 
paid  nearly  $2.7  billion  in  Federal  in- 
come taxes  on  these  profits  as  opposed  to 
the  $900  million  they  actually  paid.  These 
tax  breaks,  then,  result  in  a  tax  savings 
of  roughly  13  cents  per  kilowatt  hour. 
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In  sum,  private  utility  consumers  buy 
89  cents  rather  than  62  cents  more  per 
kilowatt  hour  than  do  TVA  consumers 
due  to  the  Federal  pollution  and  other 
tax  breaks  available  to  private  utilities 
But  the  point  Is  they  still  pay  39  cents' 
more,  all  other  things  being  equal.  How 
It  can  be  concluded  from  this  that  we 
need   a  compensating  subsidy  for  the 
TVA  system  is  difficult  for  me  to  fathom. 
Indeed,  because  of  the  proximity  of 
fuel  sources  and  lower  costs  generally 
In  the  TVA  region,  its  consumers  are 
already  far  better  off  than  their  coimter- 
parts  In  other  areas  of  the  country.  Ac- 
cording to  the  committee  report,  the  av- 
erage per  kilowatt  hour  residential  cost 
of  electricity  In  the  TVA  system  is  l  32 
cents.  Compare  this  to  New  York  where 
the  median  cost  is  3.18  cents,  California 
where  it  is  2.08  cents,  or  the  Northeast 
as  a  whole  where  It  Is  2.93  cents. 

In  short,  the  combination  of  natural 
advantages  in  production  costs,  the  lack 
of  need  to  cover  profit  and  dividend 
costs,  and  the  exemption  from  Federal 
taxes  mean  that  consumers  In  the  TVA 
region  get  electric  power  nearly  twice 
as  cheaply  as  many  other  areas  of  the 
country.  In  light  of  this,  should  tax- 
payers In  New  York,  Illinois,  or  Cali- 
fornia be  called  upon  to  lower  these  bar- 
gain basement  power  rates  even  more' 
I  think  not.  and  urge  that  the  House  de- 
feat this  bill  and  repudiate  the  unsound 
reasoning  that  lies  behind  It. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  request  for  time 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
The  aerie  read  as  follows: 

HJt.  11929 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue 
0/  Representatives  0/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  at  the 
end  of  section  I5d  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

'•(»)(1)    Beginning   with   flscal   year   1975 
and  each  Oscal  year  thereafter,  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  enutled  to  a  credit  against  the 
pay  menu  required  as  a  return  on  the  appro- 
priation Investment  In  power  facilities  and 
the  annuel  repayment  sum  established  for 
such  fiscal  year  In  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section   (e)    of  this  section   in  an   amount 
equal  to  the  amount  actually  expended  by 
the  Corporation  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  for  any  certified  poUution  control  fa- 
cility. The  return  on  the  appropriation  in- 
vestment   In    the    Corporation's    power    la- 
clMtles   required    to  be   paid    by   such   first 
sentence  of  subsection  (e)  shall  be  reduced 
In  an  amount  equal  to  such  credit  In  the 
aame  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if 
such  credit  were  a  payment  in  cash.  In  any 
flscal   year  when   the  amount  expended   by 
the  Corporation  for  a  certified  pollution  con- 
trol   facility   or   facilities   exceeds   the   pay- 
ments required  as  a  return  on  the  appropria- 
tion Investment  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  the 
amount  In  excess  of  such  payment  require- 
ment shall  be  applied,  as  a  credit  against 
the  annual  repayment  sum  for  the  next  fls- 
cal year  and   the  appropriation  Investment 
required  to  be  repaid  by  such  first  sentence 
shall  be  reduced  In  an  amount  equal  to  such 
credit  In  the  aame  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  If  such  credit  were  a  repayment  In 
cash.  In  any  fiscal  year  In  wMch  the  amount 
expended  by  the  Corporation  for  a  certified 
pollution  control  faculty  or  faculties  exceeds 
both  the  payments  required  as  a  return  on 
appropriation  Investment  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  and  the  annual  repayment  Ei.m  estab- 
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Usbed  for  such  fiscal  year,  the  amount  In 
excess  of  such  return  payments  and  annual 
repayment  sum  shall  be  applied  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  appropriation  Investment  re- 
quired to  be  repaid  by  such  first  sentence  la 
addition  to  both  the  credit  against  the  im- 
propriation investment  return  payment  for 
such  fiscal  year  and  the  reduction  in  such 
Investment  required  as  a  result  of  the  credit 
against  the  annual  repayment  sum  for  such 
fiscal  year. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'certified  pollution  control  facility' 
means  a  new  identifiable  treatment  facility 
which  is  used,  in  connection  with  a  plant 
or  other  property,  to  abate  or  control  water 
or  atmospheric  pollution  or  contamination 
by  removing,  altering,  disposing,  or  storing 
of  pollutants,  contaminants,  wastes,  or  heat 
and  which — 

"(A)  the  Board  has  certified  to  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  as  having  been 
constructed,  reconstructed,  erected,  or  ac- 
quired In  conformity  with  programs  or  re- 
quirements for  abatement  or  control  of  wa- 
ter or  atmospheric  pollution  or  contamina- 
tion; and 

"(B)  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  has  certified  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  (1) 
as  being  In  compliance  with  the  applicable 
regulations  of  Federal  agencies  and  (11)  as 
being  In  furtherance  of  the  general  policy 
of  the  United  States  for  cooperation  with 
the  States  In  the  prevention  and  abatement 
of  water  poUution  under  the  Federal  Water 
PoUution  Control  Act,  as  amended  (33  U.S.C. 
466  et  seq),  or  in  the  prevention  and  atwte- 
ment  of  atmospheric  pollution  and  contam- 
ination under  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  1857  et  seq.).". 

Mr,  JONES  of  Alabama  (duiing  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bUl  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMmXi:  AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  3.  line  11, 
■fter  "la"  insert  "or  wUl  be". 


Rooney,  N.Y. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Wilson. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Stanton. 

Charles  H 

Rosenthal 

James  V. 

Calif. 

Ruppe 

Steed 

Wrtght 

Ryan 

Steele 

Wyatt 

Satterfleld 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Yatron 

Shuster 

Ileman 

The  committee  amendment  was- agreed 
to. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent 

The  CHAIRMAN.  EvldenUy  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Members  will  record  their  pres- 
ence by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  Uken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

(Roll  No.  101) 

Adams  Bdwards,  Calif.  Horto& 

Alexander  Each  Jaiman 

Anderson,  m.  Praser  King 

Blatnik  Prelinghuysen  Kluczynsltl 

Brasco  Olbbons  Kuykendall 

Buchanan  Gray  McPaU 

Burke.  Pla.  Griffiths  MarUn,  Nebr. 

Carey,  N.Y.  Oubser  Martin.  N.C. 

Carney,  Ohio  Gude  Metcalfe 

Chisholnt  Hanna  Michel 

Clark  Hansen.  Wash.  Minataaii,  Ohio 

Conyers  Hawkins  Patmaa 

DtSKS  Hubert  PUe 

Dlngell  Henderson  Held 

Downing  Hogan  Reuan 

Eckhardt  Rollfield  Rodino 
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Accordingly  the  Conmaittee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado,  (Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  HH.  11929,  and  finding  it- 
self without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed 
the  Members  to  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device  when  367  Members  re- 
sponded, a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  3,  line  17.  strike  out  "having  been" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "being". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMElrrS    OFFEKED   BT    MB.    CIXVELAND 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer a  series  of  amendments  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  may  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  T«ad  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Cleveland: 

Page  2,  line  5,  after  the  word  "to",  insert 
the  foUowing:   "50  per  oentxun  of". 

Page  2,  line  12,  after  the  word  "when".  In- 
sert the  following :  "50  per  centum  of". 

Page  2.  line  21,  after  the  word  "which".  In- 
sert the  following:  "50  per  centum  of". 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  is  described 
in  detail  in  the  minority  views  at  the  end 
of  the  committee  report. 

Basically  what  the  amendment  does  is 
simply  to  cut  down  the  amount  TVA 
will  be  reimbursed  by  50  percent.  This 
brings  it  in  line  with  what  the  average 
corporation  would  have  to  pay  for  a  sim- 
ilar type  of  pollution  cfmtrol  device. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cmly  want  to  make  a 
couple  of  points  in  connection  with  these 
amendments. 

First  of  all.  Mr.  Snydkh,  the  gmtle- 
man  from  Kentucky,  and  I.  when  we 
wrote  our  supplemental  views,  were  not 
being  critical  of  the  TVA.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Pubhc  Works,  on  which  we  serve, 
has  studied  TVA.  and  we  think  it  has 
performed  an  important  function. 

Second,  we  think  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  was  wise  in  taking  cog- 
nizance of  the  fact  that  the  enviit)nmen- 
tal  pollution  laws  that  the  Congress  en- 
acted are  going  to  be  enormously  ex- 
pepslve. 

Now  comes  the  point  of  my  amend- 
mait.  We  do  not  think  it  Is  fair  to  give 
the  TVA  100-percent  financing  when  the 
small  business  in  your  district,  the  small 
farmers  in  your  district,  the  utilities  in 
your  district,  the  REA's  and  municipal 
electric  companies  in  your  district  re- 
ceive none  of  this  rehef.  It  Is  no  fair;  it 
Is  simply  not  fair. 


The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
Int]*oduce  an  element  of  fairness  into 
this  picture. 

It  is  true  that  TVA  need  help  in  order 
to  meet  the  environmental  mandates  of 
this  Congress.  It  is  true  that  they  are 
enormously  expensive. 

It  is  perfectly  proper  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  assist  because  we  have 
required  these  environmental  restrictions 
and  almost  every  Member  here  has  voted 
for  them.  It  is  perfectly  proper  for  us 
to  give  some  tax  assistance  to  meet  the 
requirements,  but  the  essential  unfair- 
ness of  this  legislation  is  that  TVA  is 
singled  out  for  100-percent  financing, 
leaving  unhelped  and  unaccounted  for 
the  small  farmers,  the  small  businesses, 
and  the  other  utilities,  private  utihties, 
REA  utihties,  and  mimicipal  utihties  that 
are  all  faced  with  the  same  problem.  No 
one  is  doing  anything  to  help  them. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Cliairman, 
the  gentlemsui  from  New  Hamptshire  at- 
tended the  hearings  and  the  gentleman 
well  knows  that  all  the  rural  coopera- 
tives came  in  and  testified  for  this  meas- 
ure. The  American  Pubhc  Power  Asso- 
ciation and  those  other  httle  people  to 
whom  the  gentleman  has  referred  came 
in  and  requested  the  bill  that  is  now 
before  the  House. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  that  if  they 
did  they  will  probably  be  in  here  tomor- 
row asking  for  100-percent  financing  for 
themselves.  This  is  a  piecemeal  way  of 
doing  this,  and  it  is  not  the  right  way 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  made 
the  loan  for  Colorado  University  of  $27 
million,  and  the  cost  of  scrubbing  equip- 
ment for  that  plant  will  cost  them  $17 
miUion.  And  I  am  wondering,  is  there 
any  provision  in  here  to  give  some  rehef 
to  the  REA's  and  other  plants  through- 
out the  country,  that  I  have  had  special 
interest  in?  Because  I  know  the  cost  is 
excessive,  and  I  hope  that  if  we  are  going 
to  move  this  way  that  it  certainly  should 
be  expected  that  they  too  will  get  some 
rehef  somehow. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Perhaps  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
would  like  to  comment  on  that, 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield.  In  the 
supplemental  views  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen > 
and  others  submitted,  and  are  Included 
In  the  committee  report,  it  is  pointed  out 
there  the  necessity  for  doing  just  what 
the  gentleman  has  suggested.  However, 
this  committee  does  not  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  go  Into  that  problem.  It  is  a  gen- 
eral revenue  proposition,  and  certainly 
it  should  be  attended  to,  as  the  gentle- 
man has  suggested.  I  join  with  the  gen- 
tleman, and  with  the  suj^lemental 
views,  that  something  should  be  done  to 
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give  relief  across  the  board  to  a  freater 
extent  than  Is  now  enjoyed. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  fif  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  wo  Id  like 
to  point  out  also  that  some  consid  ration 
should  be  given  to  the  posslblll  jr  that 
some  of  the  standards  that  are  r  quired 
by  EPA  might  be  too  severe,  anc  might 
be  modified  where  the  environ  lental 
considerations  would  not  be  da  aager, 
and  probably  some  of  the  suggest!  ns  for 
the  updating  of  equipment  co  Id  be 
modified. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  :  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  s  ipport 
of  the  amendment  offered  I  j  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshlri  (Mr. 
Cleveland)  ,  but  I  want  to  make  i  clear 
that  In  my  view  this  amendment  while 
a  step  In  the  right  direction,  do  s  not 
reaUy  eliminate  the  discrimination  phlch 
Is  very  clear  In  this  bill. 

All  of  the  Members  should  unde  stand 
correctly  what  Is  proposed  by  th  i  bill. 
This  bill  proposes  100  percent  F  deral 
financing  of  the  cost  of  the  pollutio:  con- 
trol devices  that  are  being  Instal  ;d  in 
TVA  and  TVA  only.  The  amen(  ment 
would  reduce  the  Federal  financlnt  to  50 
percent.  But  how  can  one  find  justl<  ;  and 
equality  when  one  compares  even  i  50- 
percent  provision  with  the  position  f  the 
municipality  of  the  city  of  Sprin  field, 
111.,  which,  like  TVA,  Is  not  subji  :t  to 
Federal  Income  tax  but  nevertheles  >  has 
to  retire  100  percent  of  the  expei  le  of 
the  environmental  control  devices  that 
4t  has  recently  Installed  out  of  s:  stem 
revenues. 

So  in  giving  support  to  this  amenc  nent 
I  hope  we  will  all  recognize  that  It  s  nply 
makes  a  bad  bill  a  little  better.  1  ut  It 
certainly  does  not  make  the  bill  desl  able. 
Even  if  the  amendment  Is  adopt  id,  I 
would  hope  that  my  colleagues  wll  Join 
me  In  rejecting  this  very  unwise  un- 
sound precedent  for  Federal  flna:  clng 
of  environmental  protection  devic  s  in 
the  electric  power  industry. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  nove 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  \(  >rds. 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  concern  <  bout 
this  proposal  relates  to  the  new 
REA  Act  we  passed  last  year  pro- 
viding for  long-term  financing  at  rea- 
sonable rates.  The  REA  program  ha  en- 
Joyed  2  percent  Interest  rates  for  3  sars. 
As  a  farmer  and  a  user  of  electric  p<  wer, 
I  am  grateful  to  my  country  and  t  my 
GSovemment,  but  I  also  want  to  oint 
out  that  we  gave  the  Tennessee  "V  illey 
Authority  120  years  to  liquidate  heir 
obligation  to  the  Government  In  o  e  of 
the  first  years  I  was  here.  REA  ge  s  35 
years.  It  seems  to  me  If  we  autt  )rlze 
paying  the  cost  of  scrubbers  for  the  low- 
erplants  In  TVA,  by  the  same  reas(  ilng 
we  should  then  authorize  paymen  for 
scrubbing  devices  installed  by  lEA 
co-ops. 

I  have  examined  the  cost  of  thes  in- 
stallations and  have  found  that  $17  nil- 
lion  would  have  to  be  spent  on  a  |27 
million  plant  in  Colorado,  $30  millic  1  at 
another  installation,  and  $20  mllllc  1  in 
still  another.  It  Is  Just  Impossible  tven 
to  imagine  the  cost  of  these  scrub  ers. 
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In  addition  to  that,  the  residue  that  Is 
going  to  be  deposited  will  lie  there  for- 
ever. I  do  not  know  that  research  has 
developed  the  right  answers  at  this  point. 
I  think  we  are  going  to  find  that  the 
Environmental  Protection  Act  and  the 
whole  energy  process  should  be  revised  to 
provide  that  where  the  ambient  air  qual- 
ity is  not  disturbed,  some  of  the  requi- 
sites of  the  EPA  could  be  relaxed  to  the 
degi-ee  that  the  total  cost  will  not  be  as 
great  as  we  presently  anticipate. 

I  was  hoping  that  we  could  wait  a  bit 
about  this  and  try  to  see  what  our  en- 
vironmental demands  are  going  to  be, 
and  try  to  see  what  we  are  going  to  re- 
quire In  our  ambient  air  quality  and 
some  of  the  standards  that  are  going  to 
be  applied. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  TVA  and  all  of  the  private  facili- 
ties are  now  petitioning  EPA  to  relax 
some  of  their  stringent  requirements  on 
scrubbers  in  order  to  have  more  research 
and  development  programs  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  those  scrubbers  and  also  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  which  they  now  esti- 
mate to  be  approximately  30  percent  ef- 
fective. So  I  hope  that  EPA  will  not  insist 
upon  hasty  investment  either  by  TVA  or 
the  private  utilities  in  order  that  they 
can  make  wise  and  prudent  investments 
in  those  mechanisms  that  would  be  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  further  that 
In  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  in  our  consideration  of 
the  emergency  energy  bill,  we  found 
that  because  of  some  of  these  standards 
that  have  been  so  stringently  applied,  we 
have  almost  closed  the  coal  mines  of  our 
coimtry.  I  think  more  money  ought  to  be 
spent  for  research  to  develop  better  emis- 
sion quahtles  for  coal  and  to  harness 
some  of  the  resources  lying  dormant  to 
relieve  the  pressure  on  petroleum  and 
gas  in  our  country. 

I  have  Introduced  a  bill  to  do  that,  and 
I  hope  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
will  join  me.  and  perhaps  we  can  find 
some  answers. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  should  like 
to  state  that  82  percent  of  all  of  the  en- 
ergy produced  by  TVA  is  from  coal,  and 
the  rest  comes  from  hydro,  from  29  dams 
that  are  In  the  TVA  area. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  authorization  of  the  Cooper- 
ative Finance  Corporation,  the  CPC,  as 
free  of  Federal  taxation  but  established 
with  the  authority  to  Issue  bonds  to  raise 
money  for  the  construction  of  electrical 
generation  stations  by  cooperatives 
throughout  the  country.  This  CPC  cor- 
poration is  required  to  pay  back  out  of 


revenues  of  the  cooperative  the  cost  of 
the  bonds  and  the  interest. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  understand  that 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  some  of 
the  revenues  have  gone  to  finance  en- 
vironmental protection  devices  to  get  the 
cooperative  into  compliance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Findley,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Nelsen  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  happen  to 
know  that  in  my  county.  Pike  County  in 
Illinois,  the  WIPCO  borrowed  money 
from  CPC  partly  to  Install  protective  de- 
vices on  the  generative  plant  owned  bs 
that  cooperative.  It  has  to  pay  that  mon- 
ey back  out  of  revenues  of  the  cooperative 
as  well  as  to  pay  the  Interest  on  the 
bonds.  Is  there  any  equity  in  extending 
100  percent  financing  for  the  TVA  de- 
vices and  no  Federal  financing  for  the 
devices  owned  by  the  rural  cooperatives? 
Mr.  NELSEN.  This  is  a  concern  I  share 
I  realize  in  order  to  provide  equity  some- 
thing would  have  to  be  done  to  provide 
equity  with  this  cost  to  the  REA  program 
I  would  be  a  little  bit  constrained  from 
having  to  come  in,  after  Congress  has 
given  us  a  good  REA  financing  plan  to 
ask  for  another  approach,  another  hand- 
out, another  assist  from  the  Government 
at  this  point.  But  I  do  feel  that  I  would 
be  almost  forced  to  do  it.  If  we  do  it  for 
one  we  should  do  it  for  another.  I  am  a 
bit  unhappy  about  this  turn  of  events  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  H  R  11929 
recognizes  that  the  pollution  control  in- 
vestments by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority have  the  same  beneficial  national 
objectives  as  investments  by  the  private 
sector. 

While  the  proposal  to  credit  TVA  with 
pollution  control  expenditures  has  been 
patterned  after  similar  incentives  already 
provided  to  private  firms  for  pollution 
control  and  other  investments,  the  differ- 
ences in  the  nature  of  the  two  types  of 
systems  make  exact  parallels  Impossible. 

As  I  noted  in  my  opening  remarks,  H.R. 
11929  addresses  capital  expenditures  only 
for  certified  «ivironmental  control 
equipment.  Such  pollution  control  equip- 
ment expenditures  constitute  only  about 
20  percent  of  TVA's  expansion  budget. 
H.R.  11929  does  not  provide  credits  for 
the  other  80  percent  of  TVA's  capital 
costs. 

Under  current  laws,  the  TVA  and  their 
consumers  receive  no  credits  for  expendi- 
tures for  pollution  control  equipment 
while  private  power  companies  get  vari- 
ous writeoffs  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  This  biU  is  intended  to  provide 
similar  such  benefits  to  the  TVA  and 
their  power  consumers.  It  should  be 
noted  that  this  bill  would  provide  cred- 
its only  for  certified  pollution  control 
equipment  while  the  private  power  com- 
panies have  the  opportunity  to  use  ac- 
celerated depreciation  and  Investment 
credit  provisions  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  for  all  eligible  capital  invest- 
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ments  and  not  Just  for  pollution  control 
equipment. 

Further,  let  us  not  fail  to  recognize 
that  TVA  cannot  sell  stock.  TVA  is  a 
Federal  corporation.  Thus,  in  lieu  of  stock 
financing,  Congress  provided  an  original 
appropriation  most  of  which  must  be 
paid  back  with  a  high  annual  return  on 
the  appropriation  investment.  Other  sys- 
tems do  not  have  to  pay  back  the  share- 
holders' equity.  TVA  does.  Then,  when 
the  repayments  are  made,  the  system  is 
still  owned  by  the  U.S.  Government  and 
not  by  the  consmners  within  the  TVA 
region.  Finally,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  TVA  consumers  through  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  have  contributed 
extensively  to  Federal  environmental 
control  research  and  development  pro- 
grams. HJR.  11929  would  help  to  recog- 
nize this  national  asset. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  is  a  good  friend.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  serve  with  him  as  a  member 
of  the  great  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
However,  at  this  time,  and  I  believe  this 
is  the  first  time,  I  must  oppose  his 
amendment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  and  I  Join 
in  supporting  the  bill,  HJl.  11929,  to  pro- 
vide that  expenditures  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  for  pollution  control 
facilities  will  be  credited  against  required 
power  investment  return  payments  and 
repayments  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Because  the  TVA  system  generates 
power  by  burning  large  amounts  of  high- 
sulfur  coal,  the  system  Is  faced  with  es- 
pecially high  pollution  control  costs.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  TVA  will  have 
to  spend  $150  million  a  year  for  an  In- 
definite period  In  order  to  meet  the  Fed- 
eral standards.  Under  this  legislation, 
the  authorization  to  credit  expenditures 
for  pollution  control  facilities  against  re- 
payments to  the  Treasury  would  make 
cash  available  for  investments  that 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  made  with 
borrowed  money.  Borrowing  less  would 
mean  a  savings  in  interest  costs,  and  the 
result  would  be  an  expansion  of  benefits 
to  TVA  and  the  people  it  serves. 

I  submit  that  this  measure  will  pro- 
vide great  assistance  in  making  neces- 
sary pollution  control  investments,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 
Mr.  BEARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Beard)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 
lAx.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 


man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  has  previously  stated,  the  prop- 
osition was  examined  by  the  committee 
in  extended  deliberations. 

Because  of  the  many  differences  be- 
tween the  TVA  and  private  electric  sys- 
tems, the  committee's  proposal  differs 
from  the  provisions  of  the  tax  laws  which 
enable  private  firms  to  recapture  portions 
of  their  investments. 

Specific  aspects  of  the  laws  which  re- 
late to  private  firms  were  ignored  in  HJR. 
11929: 

First,  private  firms  have  had  access 
to  pollution  control  amortization  and 
other  credits  for  a  number  of  years  and 
they  have  been  using  them  during  this 
time. 

Second,  private  firms  are  able  to  re- 
calculate their  tax  obligations  from  sev- 
eral years  past  or  carry  credits  forward 
for  several  years  to  make  maximmn  use 
of  credits  which  accrue. 

Third,  private  firms  can  take  advan- 
tage of  various  provisions  of  the  tax  code 
for  all  of  their  investments — liberalized 
depreciation  and  investment  credits  ap- 
ply to  equipment  used  for  production  as 
well  as  for  pollution  control.  The  com- 
mittee proposal  relates  only  to  invest- 
ments by  the  TVA  for  pollution  control, 
perhaps  20  percent  of  the  Authority's 
total  capital  program. 

Fourth,  before  the  credits  would  be 
available,  as  outlined  on  page  30  of  the 
report,  the  TVA  would  have  to  Invest 
$150  millllon  a  year  in  pollution  control 
facilities.  This  $150  million  a  year  would 
come  from  the  charges  to  consiuners  of 
TVA  electric  power,  not  appropriations. 

Fifth,  the  credits  which  might  accrue 
to  the  TVA  from  this  legislation  could 
be  invested  in  facilities  for  the  system 
thus  enhancing  the  value  of  the  system. 
The  land  and  all  the  improvements  of 
the  TVA  are  owned  by  the  United  States 
even  though  since  1959  all  Improvements 
In  the  power  system  have  been  paid  for 
by  the  consumers  of  TVA  power.  The 
credits  which  accrue  to  a  private  sys- 
tem, although  partially  paid  for  by  tax 
credits,  are  owned  by  the  stockholders 
of  the  firm. 

The  detailed  Investigation  of  the  total 
power  situation  by  the  Public  Works 
Committee  indicates  the  bill.  HJl.  11929, 
should  be  supported  as  reported  from  the 
committee. 

I  urge  rejection  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  ask  for  this  time  to  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  a  few  questions. 

Are  they  still  producing  fertilizer  In 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Yes.  The  ex- 
periment Is  still  going  on  at  Muscle 
Shoals  to  make  fertilizer.  A  lot  of  the  fer- 
tilizer produced  there  Is  used  for  agricul- 
tural experimental  work  and  not  pro- 
duced in  any  quantity  for  commercial 
sales. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Is  that  not  being  pro- 


duced in  direct  competition  with  private 
enterprise? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  No.  It  is  the 
other  way  aroimd.  It  is  an  experiment  in 
research  and  development;  for  instance, 
at  the  present  time  that  fertilizer  Is  be- 
ing shipped  to  many  States  through  the 
State  extension  service  for  use  on  dem- 
onstration farms.  That  is  the  great  ex- 
tent of  their  production. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Is  it  being  produced 
at  a  profit? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  No;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  There  is  no  profit? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  It  Is  on  a 
break-even  proposition.  It  goes  up  and 
down  as  does  the  price  of  fertilizer.  It  is 
hard  to  estimate  from  year  to  year.  It  is 
a  practical  thing,  just  like  commercial 
fertilizer. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Would  the  gentle- 
man favor  a  bill  to  give  the  fertilizer 
manufacturers  In  my  congressional  dis- 
trict equal  treatment? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Well,  If  they 
carry  out  research  and  development,  yes, 
I  would  be  pleased.  I  want  to  help  any 
situation  that  will  produce  more  fertilizer 
to  produce  goods  and  food  necessary  for 
the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  should 
take  note  of  the  fact  that  there  are  two 
distinct  divisions  in  TVA,  ttie  power  pro- 
ducing division  and  all  other  aspects  of 
TVA.  This  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  fertilizer  experimentation. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
this  not  include  the  pollution  controls 
and  fertilizer  making  sections  of  it? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Why  would  it  not? 
What  are  they  doing  about  their  pollu- 
tion? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  In  section  26 
and  section  15  of  the  TVA  Act  of  1933 
as  amended  by  the  Act  of  1959.  it  has 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  navigation 
or  with  any  other  aspects  of  TVA  except 
the  generation  and  distribution  of  power. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania if  there  is  anj'thing  in  this  bill  to 
reimburse  electrical  consumers  from  the 
eastern  half  of  the  country  who  pay  125 
percent  more  for  their  utility  costs,  be- 
cause of  environmental  laws  requiring 
IJgh-sulfur  fuel  rather  than  low-sulfur 
fuel;  therefore,  the  utility  costs  passed 
on  to  consumers  in  the  East  have  gone 
up  125  percent. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  refer  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  to  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  to  tell  him  that. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Is  there  anything  in  this 
bill  to  help  the  consumer  In  the  East  pay 
that  additional  cost? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  there  Is  do 
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burning  of  oil  or  gas  in  TVA,  „  , 
quently  the  question  Is  Irreleva  it 

Mr.  CONTE.  This  bill  requl]  »  New 
England  taxpaylng  fuel  consume:  j  to  pay 
fuU  100  percent  of  TVA's  pollutl  »n  con- 
trol costs.  The  extra  costs  for  ex  tensive, 
low-sulfur  fuels  for  TVA  are  to  »  paid 
out  of  the  pockets  of  New  Engla  id  tax- 
payers, already  burdened  with  tl  j  high- 
est fuel  costs  in  the  country.  I  re;  eat  my 
question:  Is  there  anything  in  lis  bill 
for  the  consumer  in  the  East  whi  has  to 
pay  an  additional  125  percen  above 
normal  fuel  costs  due  to  envlroj  mental 
laws  which  require  the  burning '  jf  low 
sulfur  instead  of  high -sulfur  oil?| 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The ;  legisla 
tion  does  not  deal  with  fuel  cost 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  ,  ;  think 
the  bill  ought  to  be  defeated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I   nove  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  i  ords. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  hat  I 
had  to  attend  a  committee  meet  ig  and 
did  not  hear  all  of  the  debate  on  t  lis  bill. 
What  is  the  rationale  that  Justiles  this 
raid  upon  the  U.S.  Treasury  forklmost 
$400  million  to  compensate  the  *nnes- 
see  Valley  Authority  100  percen^to  the 
exclusion 
utiUties? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Iliair- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
reply? 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  y  eld  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  i  ;halr- 
man,  I  regret  the  gentleman's  at  sence, 
because  the  gentleman  from  Ten  lessee 
(Mr.  Baker)  and  I  went  into  great  detail 
to  make  an  explanation  as  to  why  t  was 
necessary;  because  these  requin  nents 
were  made  since  1959  when  the  T^  A  as- 
sumed the  appropriated  obligation  that 
had  been  made  in  1930  and  up  unt  1959 
to  produce  power  and  pay  its  who  ;  way 
in  production  of  power,  plus  the  nduc 
tion  of  $1.2  biUlon. 

There  was  no  way  to  anticlpa. 
additional  costs  that  arose  becaus 
Clean  Air  Act  and  the  Water  Qua 
and  the  requirements  that  were 
on  the  Environmental  Protection 

Mr.  GROSS.  Neither  could  an 
public,  semi-public,  or  private  u 
ticipate  that. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  They  v 
passed  in  1969  an  act  giving  priva 
iUes  authority  to  write  off  100 
In  tax  writeoffs  for  those  new  ^ 
as  required  by  EPA.  That  is  aU 
domg  here,  giving  TVA  the  same 
or  the  same  opportunities  as  we 
private  utilities. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Who  controls  th* 
charged  by  the  TVA  for  electric 
ergy? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  Ai 
ity  itself. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  does  it  not  .«-c  iw, 
rates  rather  than  throw  the  f  uU  bi  rden 
of  these  costs  on  the  Federal  Go  em- 
inent and  the  taxpayers  of  the  «  itire 
country?  «^««*«» 

Mr,  JONES  of  Alabama.  They  liave 
been  raised  five  tlmea,  and  we  are 
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Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  the  history 
of  rate  increases  with  respect  to  any 
other  utilities,  but  I  expect  they  have 
been  raised  four  or  five  times,  too. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Yes.  Not  only 
Is  TVA  going  to  have  to  increase  rates, 
but  every  private  utility  in  this  country, 
with  their  fuel  costs  going  up,  their  wages 
going  up.  and  every  aspect  of  the  busi- 
ness going  up,  is  going  to  be  in  the  same 
position.  Consequently,  there  is  hardly 
a  utility  in  the  United  States  that  does 
not  have  to  raise  rates. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  situ- 
ation Is  shared  by  every  other  utility  in 
the  country,  yet  the  TVA  is  here  today 
asking  for  100-percent  compensatory 
payments  from  an  already  bankrupt  U.S. 
Treasury. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  heard  much  testimony  be- 
fore my  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I 
have  heard  the  various  power  commis- 
sions, the  Alaska  Power  Administration, 
the  Southeastern  Power  Administration,' 
the  Southwestern  Power  Administration, 
and  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion. 

We  only  had  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration in  2  days  ago,  and  they  told 
us  that  they  considered  a  rate  Increase 
periodically,  but  under  the  law  they  only 
did  It  once  every  5  years.  Only  once 
every  5  years  do  they  consider  a  rate 
increase. 

They  hold  public  hearings,  of  course, 
and  hear  the  people  making  their  pro- 
tests, and  then  they  file  with  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  This  Is  the  procedure 
required  by  law  for  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration.   The   TVA   reviews   Its 
rates  every  quarter,  not  every  5  years. 
The   TVA    reviews    its    rates    every    3 
months,  every  quarter,  and  they  do  that 
so  they  can  see  what  their  liquidating, 
self-sustaining  interests  are.  And.  as  I 
said  earlier,  they  are  paying  into  the 
Treasury  this  year  $80  million.  The  TVA 
is  paying  $80  million  into  the  Treasury 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  certain- 
ly do  not  want  power  consumers  in  the 
State  of  Iowa  payhig  taxes  and  high  rates 
for  electrical  energy  in  order  to  compen- 
sate those  who  are  served  by  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority.  I  support  the 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  because  It  would  make  the 
bill  less  worse  and  then  I  urge  that  the 
entire  proposition  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, all  private  utilities  are  given  a  100- 
percent  tax  writeoff,  a  tax  credit,  for  all 
moneys  expended  for  pollution  control 
devices.  This  would  only  equalize  the  sit- 
uation  as  it  relates  to  a  public  agency 
of  the  Government. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FTNDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pri- 
vate UtiUties  pay  Federal  income  taxes 
The  TVA  does  not  pay  one  thin  dime  of 
income  tax  money,  and  these  writeoffs 
relating  to  accelerated  depreciation  and 
investment  credits  are  all  related  to  the 
Federal  Income  tax. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  has  a  highly  favorable  inter- 
est rate  on  the  money  borrowed  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  TVA  is 
doing  a  lot  of  experimental  work  in  the 
production  of  electricity,  and  in  many 
ways  they  are  accomplishing  things 
which  will  accrue  to  all  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

TVA  has  done  a  world  of  good,  and 
the  people  down  there  are  paying  higher 
rates,  and  this  will  have  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing the  rates  across  the  coimtry 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  also.  Mr.  Chairman 
I  would  point  out  that  TVA  has  been 
treated  as  a  sacred  cow.  No  matter 
how  It  may  be  described  otherwise  this 
is  special  privilege  legislation  and  it  pro- 
jects the  spendng  of  $400  million  into 
the  uncertain  future  of  the  next  5  years. 
In  the  name  of  fairness,  reason,  and 
financial  responsibUity  this  bill  ought  to 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cleveland) . 

WhUe  it  would  appear  that  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  does  not  have 
access  to  the  same  pollution  control  tax 
benefits  available  to  private  power  com- 
panies and  that  some  legislative  remedy 
is  in  order.  It  does  appear  that  the  100- 
percent  payment  deduction  provided  by 
this  legislation  would  create  an  inequit- 
ous  situation  with  TVA  enjoying  benefits 
not  available  to  other  utilities  of  this 
type. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  job 
TVA  Is  doing  In  providing  efficient  and 
economical  energy  for  millions  of  people. 
This  legislation,  however,  effects  not  only 
the  people  served  by  the  TVA,  but  the 
many  millions  of  American  taxpayers 
served  by  other  electric  utility  companies 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Existing  tax  law  does  not  permit  those 
taxpaylng  members  of  the  electric  utility 
industry  to  deduct  100  percent  of  the  cost 
of  pollution  control  equipment. 

I  am.  therefore,  concerned  that  we  are 
setting  the  stage  for  a  raid  on  the  Treas- 
luy  by  other  electric  utility  companies 
seeking  the  same  benefits  which  this  leg- 
islation in  its  present  form  affords  TVA. 
It  would  also  seem  that  If  this  principle 
Is  to  apply  to  utilities,  it  ought  apply  to 
all  other  businesses  currently  faced  with 
major  expenditures  for  pollution  control 
equipment.  Thus,  support  of  legislation 
providing  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
pick  up  the  tab  for  all  pollution-control 
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expenditures  for  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  could  well  precipitate  a  mas- 
sive push  by  industry  in  general  for  such 
benefits.  In  fact,  I  would  be  surprised  if 
this  were  not  the  case. 

I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleve- 

LAKD). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  36,  noes  58. 
So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments?  If  not,  under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  EvAKs  of  Colorado,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  state  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee  having  had  luider  con- 
sideration the  bill  (H.R.  11929)  to  amend 
section  15d  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority Act  of  1933  to  provide  that  ex- 
penditures for  pollution  control  facilities 
will  be  credited  against  required  power 
investment  retxuTi  payments  and  repay- 
ments, pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
991,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demsmded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gross. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

KOnON   TO   RKCOMMTT   OFFEKED   BT   MR.   SNTDER 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wiU  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

J4r.  Sntder  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
HJl.  11929  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Anns  will  notify 
absent  Members. 


The  vote  was  taken  by  dectronlc  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ^yeas  209,  nays  193, 
not  voting  30,  as  follows: 
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Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

AnderEOD, 
calif. 

Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzlo 

Asbley 

Aspin 

BadUlo 

Baker 

Barrett 

Beard 

Bennett 

Bergland 

BevUl 

Biaggi 

Blester 

Boggs 

BoUlng 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breauz 

Breckinridge 

Brinkley 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Burton 

Carney.  Ohio 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clay 

Cochran 

Collins,  III. 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Culver 

Danlelson 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  8.C. 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Dent 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Duncan 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Eklwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Ptsher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford 


Fulton 

Fuqua 

Olnn 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gunter 

Hammer- 
schmidt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hanrahan 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harsha 

Hays 

H«bert 

Hicks 

Holi&eld 

Holtzman 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Litton 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

McClory 

McCIoskey 

McCormack 

McFall 

McKay 

McSiiadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Mezvlnsky 

Mllford 

MUls 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

MlzeU 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy,  01. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nichols 

NAYS— 193 


Addabbo 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Archer 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

ISafalis 

Bauman 

BeU 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Boland 

Bray 

Broomfield 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Broyhlll.  Va. 


Buchanan 

Burgener 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Chamberlain 

ChappeU 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Cohen 

<3olller 

Collins,  Tex. 

Oonable 

Conlan 

Conte 

Coughlln 

Crane 

Cronin 

Daniel,  Dan 


Nix 

O'NeUl 

Owens 

Passman 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Poage 

PodeU 

Price,  ni. 

Quie 

QuiUen 

Randall 

Bees 

Beld 

Roberts 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruth 

St  Germain 
.  Sarbanes 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Slack 

Staggers 

Stanton. 
J.  WiUiam 

Stanton, 
James  V. 

Stark 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Teague 
Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 
Thornton 

Udall 
UUman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Veen 
VanUc 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Wampler 
White 
Whitten 
WidnaU 
WUliams 
WUson, 
Charles  H., 
Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Tates 
Young,  Ga. 
Toung,  Tex. 
Zablockl 


Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Dominick  V. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Devine 
DlngeU 
Dorn 
Drinan 
Dulski 
duPont 
Erienborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Flndley 
Fish 
Forsythe 


Foimtain 

Frenzel 

Prey 

Froehllch 

Oaydos 

Oettys 

Glalmo 

Oilman 

Goldwater 

Goodling 

Grasso 

Green,  Oreg. 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Harrington 

Hastings 

Hechler,  w.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoski 

HUlis 

Hinshaw 

Holt 

Horton 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Kemp 

Ketchiun 

Koch 

Lagomarsino 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Lent 

Long,  La. 

McColllster 

McDade 

McEwen 

McKinney 

Madigan 

MaUary 


Maim 

Marazitl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Bficbel 

Miller 

Minish 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moeher 
Murtha 
Myers 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Obey 
O'Brien 
Parrls 
Patten 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pike 

Powell,  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  Tex. 
Pritchard 
RaUsback 
Rangel 
Rarlck 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Robinson,  Va. 
Robison.  N.Y. 
Rodlno 
Roncallo,  N.Y. 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roy 
Ruppe 
Sandman 
Sarasin 


Satterfield 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Seiberllng 

Shoup 

Shriver     ~ 

Shiister 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Steele 

Steelman 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Synuns 

Talcott 

Taylor.  MO. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Thone 

Tieman 

ToweU.  Nev. 

Treen 

Vander  Jagt 

Veysey 

Walsh 

Ware 

Whalen 

Whitehurst 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  ni. 

Young,  S.C. 

Zion 

Zwacb 


Alexander 

Anderson,  ni. 

Blatnik 

Brasco 

Burke,  Fla. 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Chisholm 

Donohue 

Downing 

Fraser 


NOT  VOTING— 30 

Frellnghuysen    Metcalfe 
Oibtxins  MlnEhall,  Ohio 


Gude 

Hawkins 

Henderson 

Hogan 

Jarmsin 

King 

Kluczynski 

Martin.  N.C. 


Moakley 
O'Hara 
Patman 
Retiss 

Rooney,  N.Y. 
Ryan 

Steiger,  Ariz. 
Yatron 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Downing. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Alexander. 

Mrs.  (Jhisholm  with  Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Patman, 

Mr.  Moakley  with  Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Mlnshall  of  Ohio. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  rematks  <m 
this  bill  and  to  incdude  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obj^tlm 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  ft^m 
bama? 

There  was  no  objectimi. 


REVENUES  FROM  MINERAL  |EASES 

asked 
the 
ex- 


add  ess 


nd 
extraneous 

Mr. 

egisla- 

intloduced 

h  embers 

coi^ronted 

and 

eglsla- 

n  turned 

"ederal 

const  nction 

[sell  wis. 

IVition's 

does 

which 

legillation 


or  y 


(Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyomin 
and  was  given  permission  to    _ 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
tend  his  remarks  and  include 
matter.) 

Mr.    RONCALIO    of    Wyomli  j 
Speaker,  today  I  am  Introducing 
tion  identical  to  that  already  .. 
in  the  House  and  the  Senate  by 
from  Rocky  Mountain  States  _ 
.    with  massive  resource  developm^t 
Its  related  growth  impact.  This 
tion  would  open  up  the  revenues  . 
to  States  from  mineral  leases  on 
lands  for  uses  other  than  .. 
and  maintenance  of  roads  and  _ 
Wyoming  may  become  the 
leading  exporter  of  energy.  Not  ._^ 
Wyoming  have  oil  shale  resources 
led  me  to  introduce  separate  __„ 
but  also  an  estimated  21  trillion 
strippable   low    sulfur   coal, 
production  of  oil  and  gas,  50  milliln 
of    uranlimi    ore,    and    other   . 
essential  to  the  perpetuation  of 
dustrial  society  and  economy. 

Mineral  resource  development 
proaching  the  boom  stage  in  my 
and  forecasts  for  population  growfi 
increased  demands  for  services  to 
it   are   alarming.   The   Wyoming 
Legislature,  In  its  recent  budget 
began   to   deal   with   the 
growth  by  increasing  the  State's 
ance  tax  to  3  percent  on  trona,  . 
shale,  and  petroleum  other  than 
stripper  wells. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  populati4n 
double  in  northeastern  Wyoming  I 
due  to  coal  extraction  and  related 
plant  construction.  In  the 
Basin,  job  opportunities  are  .. 
Increase  from  13,076  in  1970  to  „ 
1990.  Many  jobs  will  be  short-tern 
struction    work    creating    an 
transient    community.    Towns 
without  the  local  bonding  capacity 
sary  to  provide  the  schools,  wate 
sewage  facilities,  highways,  and 
public  services  required. 

As  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  now 
the  State  legislature  is  given  the  ^ 
tion  of  how  Federal  lease  revenues 
be  spent  within  the  limitations  of  _. 
and  roads.  My  State  and  others  like 
going  to  need  greater  flexibility  in 
royalties  and  revenues  in  order  tc 
with    the    imique    problems    of 
growth.  States  will  still  be  able  . 
these  funds  for  highways  and  sc 
but  will  also,  imder  this  leglslatio 
able  to  distribute  funds  received  to 
areas  demanding  attention. 


proble  as 
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1990 
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Powder  Eliver 
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WHY  CANT  THE  PEOPLE  BE  PART- 
NERS IN  DEVELOPING  OILION 
THEIR  OWN  LAND? 

(Mr.  REES  asked  and  was  given  ber 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1    iln- 
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con  Inuing 

li(  n  tons 

m  nerals 

Lir  In- 

s  ap- 

State 

and 

andle 

State 

sfssion, 

of 

iever- 

oil 

from 


se 


to    ute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  r^narks 
Ala-    and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  few  months  the  Department  of  In- 
terior has  been  leasing  out  some  of  the 
more  promising  oil  shale  tracts  on  the 
pubUc  land  In  the  western  States.  The 
bonus  bids  were  higher  than  expected, 
from  $75  million  to  $210  million,  and 
the  winning  bids  were  submitted  by  those 
major  oil  companies  which  could  afford 
to  pay  the  huge  bonuses. 

The  winning  bidders  now  have  the 
opportimity  to  develop  these  known 
shale  resources  and  convert  the  shale  to 
marketable  petroleum.  This  process  Is 
expensive,  of  course,  so  that  only  the 
largest  oil  companies  can  enter  into  shale 
oil  development  after  paying  the  huge 
bonuses.  As  a  result,  the  smaller  inde- 
pendent comprnies  are  frozen  out  of  this 
bonanza.  Thus  we  have  even  greater 
domination  of  the  energy  field  by  a  few 
gigantic  companies. 

There  are  other  problems  on  the  hori- 
zon. The  major  bidders  for  the  shale  oil 
tracts  tend  to  be  vertically  integrated 
companies;  that  Is,  each  one  covers  all 
phrses  of  the  industry  from  the  produc- 
tion of  petroleum  products  to  refinin!»  to 
pipelining  to  distribution   to  retailing. 
With  their  now  domination  of  shale  oil 
resources,  there  will  be  even  less  chance 
for  outside  competition  from  Independ- 
ent refineries,  pipelines,  distributors,  and 
retailers.  More  concentration  £»nd  less 
competition  usually  equals  h'ghcr  prices. 
Why,  wh-n  the  United  States  leases 
out  its  public  lands  and  tldelands,  must 
it  give  everything  away  to  the  highest 
bidder?  Why  cannot  the  Government,  In 
der^llng  with  our  public  land,  become  a 
partn-r  In  the  project?  This  is  done  in 
most  other  countries.  U.S.  oil  companies 
are  standing  in  line  to  sign  up  for  such 
partnership  arrangements  whether  it  be 
in  Iran,  Peru,  Saudi  Arabia,  or  the  North 
Sea. 

Lot  us  try  out  a  hypothetical  bid  that 
does  not  go  to  the  highest  bidder.  The 
Government  decides  to  lease  out  a  tract 
of  tldelands  for  oil  exploration.  If  It 
wished  to  do  so,  it  could  structure  the 
lease  so  that  the  public  would  hold  a  50- 
percent  Interest.  The  smoll-to-medium 
producer  could  be  encouraged  to  bid  If 
there  was  a  relatively  small  bonus  but  a 
rather  large  royalty  payment  for  the  oil 
taken  out.  Once  the  bid  Is  given  out,  the 
taxpayers  would.  In  effect,  be  partners 
with  the  successful  bidder.  As  partners 
we  could  invest  funds  in  the  exploration 
and  development  of  the  field,  which 
would  solve  one  of  the  problems  faced  by 
the  oil  companies— the  need  for  vast 
amounts  of  capital  for  exploration  and 
development. 

If  the  field  is  a  productive  one,  the  tax- 
payer does  well  because  the  Government 
makes  money.  Under  the  present  proce- 
dure, with  Its  emphasis  on  large  bonus 
bids,  the  income  from  a  productive  fl-ld 
could  have  little.  If  any,  relationship  to 
the  original  bonus.  Under  the  partner- 
ship arrangement  everyone — the  oil  com- 
pany and  the  Governments— would  bene- 
fit in  direct  relation  to  the  success  of  the 
field. 
Once  the  field  Is  developed  and  the  oil 
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is  flowing,  the  Government  could  have 
the  option  of  taking  Its  share  of  the  oil 
and  marketing  it  to  Independents.  By  do- 
ing that,  there  could  be  far  more  com- 
petition in  the  pipelining,  refining,  dis- 
tribution, and  retailing  of  petroleum 
products  than  there  Is  now.  More  com- 
petition, especially  In  an  area  where 
competition  has  been  drastically  reduced 
because  of  the  energy  crisis,  would  in  all 
probabUity  keep  prices  at  an  honest  and 
reasonable  level. 

This  partnership  approach  certainly  is 
superior  to  other  proposals  that  have 
been  put  forward,  such  as  having  the 
Government  establish  a  Federal  corpo- 
ration to  go  into  the  business  of  resource 
development.  Our  petroleum  companies 
large,  medium,  and  small,  have  the  ex- 
pertise and  technology  to  do  the  job 
With  an  enlightened  Government  part- 
nership on  public  lands  and  with  a  policy 
to  maximize  competition  In  the  energy 
field,  everyone  should  benefitr-the  citi- 
zens who  own  the  public  lind;  the  petro- 
leum Industry,  from  smaU  to  large  com- 
panies; and.  of  comse,  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer. 


TURKISH  BAN  OP  OPIUM  POPPIES 
(Mr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  3  days  ago  I 
held  a  talk  with  Turkish  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Gunes.  He  told  me  there  would  be  no 
spring  planting  of  opium  poppies  and  ro 
further  planting  would  take  place  with- 
out prior  discussions  with  U.S.  authori- 
ties. 

As  I  indicated  In  a  special  order  yes- 
terday I  made  no  threats  on  withdraw  1 
of  aid. 

However,  some  press  reports  from  Tur- 
key today  rumor  a  break  of  the  ban  on 
the  growing  of  opium  poppies. 

If  these  rumors  become  fact  and  Tur- 
key draws  down  a  curtain  of  popples  be- 
tween our  two  countries,  let  them  be  put 
on  notice  that  the  almost  $300  million  in 
aid  we  are  to  give  Turkey  in  1974  is  in 
jeopardy— that  we.  In  Congress,  •will  not 
sit  idly  by  while  they  reestablish  the 
French  Connection  and  grow  opium  to 
shoot  heroin  into  the  veins  of  young 
Americans. 

Perhaps,  though,  when  it  comes  to  the 
military  aid.  they  do  not  need  us  any 
longer.  Maybe  they  can  use  poppies  In- 
stead of  r  lanes  to  protect  their  peorle. 


WHEAT  DEAL  COMES  HOME  TO 
RCX)ST 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  now  that  the  Soviet 
wheat  deal  was  a  real  disaster.  It  was 
promoted  wilh  the  thought  that  we 
could  bolster  our  trade  with  an  enemy 
and  bring  peace  as  well  as  help  our 
domestic  economy.  The  result  has  been 
to  hurt  our  consumer  and  pile  more  gov- 
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emmental  expenses  on  the  back  of  the 
already  sagging  American  taxpayer. 

The  farmer  received  a  short-term  bene- 
fit. Whatever  complaints  we  might  have 
on  the  deal,  they  should  not  be  blamed  on 
the  farmer.  He  merely  produces  the 
wheat.  His  Government  made  the  policy 
mistakes,  not  the  farmer. 

I  have  written  the  following  letter  to 
the  President: 

Pebrixabt  28,  1974. 
Dear  Mb.  President:  Aside  from  policy 
difference  regarding  the  so-called  Soviet 
wheat  deal,  I  think  we  have  now  reached  the 
point  where  we  must  consider  our  own  basic 
national  Interests  first.  I  believe  If  we  do 
this,  we  will  cancel  all  further  shipments 
of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

No  major  power  In  the  world  can  afford 
to  trade  away  vital  resources  necessary  to 
the  survival  of  Its  own  economy.  In  all  too 
many  areas  we  are  doing  this.  We  should  not 
be  trading  vital  scrap  Iron,  and  grain,  for 
example. 

In  no  area  Is  this  policy  more  ridiculous 
than  In  wheat.  The  American  public  should 
not  face  shortages  of  any  kind  at  a  time  when 
we  are  exporting  wheat  we  do  not  have  In 
lurplus  to  any  foreign  nation,  let  alone  an 
avowed  enemy. 

I  hope  the  Administration  will  reconsider 
its  basic  policy  and  put  American  Interests 
first. 

Sincerely, 

John  M.  Ashbrook, 

Representative  to  Congress,  17th  District. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recent  Inquiries  to  my 
office  from  constituents  of  the  17th  Dis- 
trict have  expressed  concern  over 
whether  there  will  be  an  adequate  supply 
of  wheat  for  domestic  consumption  to 
carry  us  through  the  end  of  the  present 
1973-74  marketing  year.  While  this  con- 
cern would  seem  to  be  a  simple  one,  it 
points  up  problems  effecting  consumers, 
millers,  bakers,  wheat  farmers,  experts, 
transportation,  fertilizer  supplies,  vari- 
ous governmental  agencies  and  future 
wheat  and  fertilizer  suppUes  as  well. 
What  Is  obviously  needed,  to  begin  with, 
is  a  spirit  of  "give  and  take"  on  all  sides 
to  cope  with  the  present  and  future 
problems  in  this  area. 

The  February  5  Issue  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  carried  an  item  entitled  "Keep 
Wheat  at  Home,  Bakers  Ask"  In  which 
bakery  Industry  spokesmen  predicted  a 
drastic  increase  in  the  price  of  bread 
unless  steps  are  taken  to  insure  an  ample 
supply  of  wheat  for  American  consum- 
ers. This  was  basically  the  same  fear 
expressed  by  almost  every  grain  exporter 
last  August  because  of  foreign  demand 
for  U.S.  wheat  shipments.  A  Department 
of  Agriculture — USD  A — spokesman  at 
that  time  conceded  that  increased  ex- 
ports were  pulling  U.S.  reserves  to  the 
lowest  level  in  27  years.  Later,  in  Janu- 
ary of  this  year,  an  item  In  the  Balti- 
more Siui  on  the  9th  stated: 

Wheat  exporters  are  being  quietly  urged 
to  delay  foreign  deliveries  wherever  possible 
to  conserve  the  dwindling  United  States  sup- 
ply of  bread  grain  until  ^  new  harvest  is 
ready  next  summer,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
mentMlsclosed  yesterday. 

Several  weeks  later,  in  a  nation  noted 
for  Its  huge  wheat-producing  capacity  in 
past  decades.  President  Nixon  signed  a 
proclamation  making  it  legal  to  import 
as  much  wheat  into  this  country  as  any- 


one wsmts  to  ship  to  us.  These  two  ad- 
minisration  actions  certainly  indicated 
some  concern  over  a  possible  domestic 
wheat  shortage. 

On  the  other  hand,  tis  reported  by  Sen- 
ator Robert  Dole  of  Kansas  on  Febru- 
ary 25,  the  National  Grain  and  Feed 
Dealers  Association  has  projected  a  car- 
ryover supply  of  150  million  bushels  of 
wheat  above  the  domestic  and  export 
need.  Senator  Dole  also  cited  reports 
from  several  large  grain  companies  as 
well  as  msmy  of  the  grain  elevators  lo- 
cated in  the  wheat  producing  areas  that 
they  had  50  to  100  cars  of  wheat  sold,  but 
were  unable  to  ship  because  of  a  lack  of 
railroad  equipment.  This  problem,  the 
shortage  of  railroad  cars  for  wheat 
transportation,  was  further  accentuated 
by  Governor  Dan  Walker  of  Illinois  in 
September  of  last  year  when  he  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  Illinois  alone  has 
"300  million  bush^  of  grain  In  elevators 
that  may  never  reach  market." 

One  further  development  stressing  the 
seriousness  of  the  transportaticwi  prob- 
lem which  affects  both  the  consumer  and 
the  farmer  was  the  effort  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Earl  Butz  on  March  13,  1974, 
to  make  available  4,000  additional  rail- 
cars  to  transport  fertilizer  to  farmers  in 
time  for  spring  planting. 

To  further  complicate  matters,  not 
only  Is  there  a  rallcar  problem  but,  ac- 
cording to  Don  Psuirlberg,  Director  of 
Agricultural  Economics  at  USDA,  last 
September,  a  fertilizer  shortage  has  been 
caused  In  large  part  by  soaring  overseas 
fertilizer  exports.  While  hoping  for  a 
bumper  crop  of  wheat  this  year,  USDA 
cautions  us  that  a  fertilizer  shortage 
could  mean  further  trouble  for  the  wheat 
farmer. 

The  fertilizer  situation  Is  at  present 
serious  enough  to  warrant  a  concerted 
effort  on  the  part  of  involved  Federal 
agencies  to  establish  priorities  aimed  at 
Increased  production  and  distribution  of 
this  much  needed  commodity.  I  have  in- 
troduced House  Resolution  983  relating 
to  the  serious  nature  of  the  supply,  de- 
mand, and  price  situation  of  the  fertilizer 
problem.  This  proposal  emphasizes  the 
need  for  additional  effort  by  the  Federal 
agencies. 

Even  though  the  administration  has 
released  millions  of  additional  acres 
from  the  set-aside  program  for  wheat 
planting,  needless  to  say,  a  serious  fer- 
tilizer shortage  can  have  a  serious  effect 
on  our  planned  surplus  In  the  coming 
months. 

In  addition,  I  am  contacting  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  concerning 
what  steps,  within  their  authority,  are 
being  taken  to  assist  both  the  consumer 
and  farmer  In  transporting  both  the 
wheat  and  fertilizer  to  their  various 
destinations. 

Also,  Secretary  Butz  is  being  asked  to 
provide  a  clarification  as  to  the  present 
status  of  the  wheat  supply  and  whether 
present  supplies,  plus  volimtary  post- 
ponement of  wheat  exports  temporarily 
will  Insure  an  ample  supply  of  wheat 
until  this  year's  crop  becomes  available. 
Purthermore,  USDA  Is  being  queried 
about  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a 
basic  stockpile  of  wheat  for  domestic  con- 


sumption, a  recommendation  that  has 
been  advanced  recently. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident 
that  the  role  of  foreign  trade  is  plsiying  a 
major  role  in  our  present  food  situation. 
On  February  22,  1973,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Carroll  Brunthaver 
made  this  quite  clear: 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  decision  for 
an  export-oriented  agriculture  has  already 
been  made.  It  is  already  being  implemented, 
and  has  been  for  some  time.  The  machine  is 
rolling,  and  we  are  not  going  to  throw  it 
into  reverse. 

While  the  export  of  our  agricultural 
products  is  both  a  legitimate  and  worth- 
while practice,  our  experience  with  the 
controversial  Soviet  grain  deal  of  1972 
indicates  that  constant  supervision  is 
called  for  In  the  export  area.  It  should 
be  remembered  that,  with  the  U.S.SJI. 
facing  a  major  food  shortage  in  1972,  the 
United  States  was  presented  with  a 
unique  opportunity  to  obtain  cash  or  gold 
for  our  wheat  but  instead  granted  the 
Soviets  $750  million  in  credit. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  a  past  Washington 
Report,  the  U.S.  taxpayer  was  socked  for 
$3  million  in  subsidies  to  U.S.  exporters 
in  a  deal  that  allowed  Russia  to  comer 
one-fourth  of  our  wheat  crop.  The  result 
was  a  large  increase  In  wheat  prices  and 
subsequent  increases  in  Uvestock  and 
poultry.  In  addition,  it  was  charged  by 
the  General  Accounting  OflSce,  an  agency 
of  Congress  and  independent  of  adminis- 
tration pressure,  that  USDA  ignored 
early  evidence  that  the  Soviets  would  be 
forced  to  buy  large  quantities  of  wheat 
in  1972,  that  the  Department  paid  more 
in  trade  subsidies  than  was  necessary, 
and  the  USDA  presented  distorted 
pictures  of  the  trade  to  U.S.  farmers  who 
were  selling  their  wheat. 

Ironically,  a  year  later  the  New  York 
Times  of  August  17,  1973,  carried  a  story 
headlined:  "U.S.-Enriched  Loaf  is  a  Bar- 
gain at  23  Cents  in  Moscow  Stores."  The 
account  began: 

WhUe  American  housewives  are  paying 
higher  prices  for  baked  goods,  Russian  bread 
remains  one  of  the  biggest  consumer  bar- 
gains in  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  if  to  prove  Its  point,  the  Times  ran 
this  item  on  the  same  page: 

IT.S.    BREAD   PRICES   BISE 

Last  week  major  bread  producers  in  the 
United  States  announced  raises  of  1  to  4 
cents  a  loaf,  depending  on  the  size  and  type 
of  bread.  These  increases  represented  the 
highest  cost  of  flour  brought  some  weeks  ago. 

With  the  price  of  wheat  rismg  dally  on  the 
commodity  markets,  the  price  of  bread  is  ex- 
pected to  go  up  still  further. 

In  New  York,  a  1 -pound  6-ounce  loaf  of 
white  bread  that  had  been  selling  for  46 
cents  was  up  to  49  cents. 

Adding  insult  to  Injury.  Vladimir  S. 
Alkhimov,  Deputy  Minister  of  Foreign 
Trade  for  the  UJ5.S.R.,  stated  on  Janu- 
ary 28,  1974,  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
be  willing  to  sell  wheat  to  the  United 
States — if  our  shortages  become  severe. 

The  Soviet  offer  wtis  made  possible,  o( 
course,  by  the  record  grain  crop  har- 
vested by  the  Soviets  in  1973.  One  Im- 
portant aspect  of  the  1973  crop  was 
pointed  out  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of 
October  29.  1973,  in  a  headline  reading 
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"Record  73  Harvest  To  Speed  (Irowth  of 

Soviet  Industry." 
The  Sun  article  led  off  by 
An  all-tUne  record  grain  harves 

215  miUlon  tons  Is  expected  to 

overall    Soviet   economy    and 
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With  the  high  priority  given  U 
duction  of  military  Implements 
Is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
velopment"   will   certainly 
producing  of  additional  tanks 
SAM    missUes,    et    cetera,    fo: 
harassment  of  the  free  nations. 
The  article  also  speculated 
1973  harvest  was  likely  "to  stiffe 
lln  policymaking  generally."  If 
1973  record  crop  could  help  to 
why,  while  the  United  States  .. 
Ing  every  effort  to  persuade  the 
lift  the  oil  restrictions  to  help 
the  energy  crisis  at  home,  one 
count  reported  on  March  13: 
lu-glng  Arabs  to  retain  U.S.  oil 
Evidently  our  relations  with 
Union  Is  not  a  two-way  street. 
Soviets  had  food  troubles  In 

balled  them  out  with  the 

grain  deal.  And  how  did  the  Sovie  s 
rocate  in  1974?  While  we  were  . 
Ing  with  the  Arabs  for  more  oil, 
vlets  were  trying  to  frustrate  ou 
by  encouraging  the  Arabs  to 
embargo. 

The  above  example  of  the  „. 
and  the  energy  crisis  clearly  dem 
the  importance  of  foreign  pollc: 
domestic  affairs.  Presumably.  „ 
tention  Is  given  by  the  consiune 
present  disastrous  foreign  policj 
in  the  name  of  detente,  has  efl  ,^ 
placed  the  Interests  of  Commun  st 
emments  before  our  own.  A  numvr 
here  in  Congress  have  stressed 
fense-before-detente  policy,  but 
largely  fallen  on  deaf  ears.  One 
least  of  the  Soviet  grain  deal 
present  wheat  situation  was  to  _. 
the  American  home  the  danger 
so-called  detente  policy  which 
standably  has  less  citizen  intere  t 
erally  than  the  Issue  of  food  pri 
shortages.  In  Augxist,  1973, 1  stres_._ 
theme  in  an  issue  of  the  Washingi  )n 
port: 
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All    too   often    oxir   foreign    pollc j 
against  the  best  Interests  of  the  . 
people.  Nowhere  Is  this  more  true 
the    Soviet    wheat    deal — a    deal    I 
against  last  year.  The  Admlnlstratloi 
eageme:a  to  befriend  the  Soviet  Unjn, 
cost   the  American  taxpayer  and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
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Several   years   ago,   when  Eas 
trade  proposals  were  being  advai 
asked  a  Navy  flyer  who  had  been 
and  beaten  by  the  North  Vieti 
whether  he  had  any  evidence  of 
involvement  In   the   Vistnam   w 
stated  simply  that  a  Soviet  SAM 
had  shot  him  down.  In  the  same 
must  have  been  exasperating  to 
veterans  to  learn  how  we  got  "t_ 
the  Soviet  grain  transaction.  Th« 
tary  supplies  that  the  Soviets  pr 
the  North  Vietnamese  sent 
American  boy  home  in  a  cofOn.  _ 
China,  the  other  main  supporter 
Vietnamese  Communists,  will  puflchase 
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from  the  United  States  140  million 
bushels  each  of  wheat  and  com  this  year. 
A  Baltimore  Sun  item  of  February  13 
states  that  the  Chinese  have  played  it 
low-key  and  spread  its  business  over  a 
number  of  American  firms. 

On  the  subject  of  East-West  trade 
generaUy,  this  administration  Is  so 
enchanted  with  the  detente  thesis  tliat 
basic  considerations  relating  to  national 
security  now  take  second  place.  Recently, 
an  article  in  Business  Week  described  the 
Pentagon's  concern  over  the  transferral 
of  vital  technology  to  the  Soviet  Union 
which.  In  the  long  run,  would  greatly  aid 
their  war  machine.  As  In  the  Soviet 
grain  deal,  it  seems  that  just  about  any 
concession  is  in  order  if  it  appeases  or 
entices  Communist  oflQcials.  Not  long  ago 
I  cosponsored  a  resolution  calling  for 
suspension  of  further  credit  to  the  Soviet 
Union  through  the  Export-Import  Bank 
until  Congress  reviews  this  issue. 

Fortunately,  at  least  for  the  time 
being,  the  Bank  announced  on  Monday 
of  this  week  that  it  was  suspending  tem- 
porarily consideration  of  all  export  cred- 
its to  the  Soviet  Union  and  three  other 
Commimist  coimtries  pending  clarifica- 
tion of  a  technical  legal  issue  raised  by 
the  same  General  Accounting  Office 
mentioned  previously.  Another  measure 
which  a  number  of  us  here  In  the  House 
have  introduced  is  a  provision  which  de- 
nies loans  to  the  Soviet  Union  until  It  al- 
lows the  right  of  emigration  to  its 
citizens.  This  is  an  example  of  a  quid  pro 
quo  which  the  administration  could  have 
used  In  the  Soviet  grain  deal  but  did  not. 
Such  a  move  on  the  administration's  part 
would,  of  course,  alienate  the  Soviets. 

Another  recommendation— this  was 
related  to  the  Vietnam  war — I  suggested 
In  my  Washington  report  of  April  19, 
1972,  also  went  unheeded.  The  proposai 
was  made  that: 

A  denunciation  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  Its 
role  In  supplying,  aiding  and  abetting  the 
principal  aggressor  is  clearly  called  for,  and 
the  President  should  also  Immediately  order 
home  the  agricultural  delegation  headed  by 
Agrlcultiuw  Secretary  Butz  now  visting  the 
USSR. 
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As  shown  from  the  foregoing,  there 
ere  a  number  of  vital  issues  which  are 
receiving  close  scrutiny  and  which  have 
been  occasioned  in  part  by  citizen  in- 
quiries on  the  present  wheat  supply 
Hopefully.  USDA's  assurance  that  there 
will  be  available  enough  carry-over 
wheat  to  cope  with  domestic  demands 
will  prove  to  be  correct.  However,  as- 
surances alone  are  hardly  reassuring  in 
this  cise.  Questions  as  to  what  uncom- 
mitted stocks  are  on  hand,  what  per- 
centage of  sold  wheat  is  slated  for  do- 
mestic consumption,  and  what  is  the 
amount  of  overseas  sales  still  to  be  ful- 
filled seem  to  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
present  supply. 

Again,  hopefully,  in  viewing  the  over- 
all picture— the  problems  of  the  energy 
cri-as,  fertUlzer,  transportation,  exports, 
detente,  and  foreign  policy,  adequate 
consumer  needs,  to  mention  a  few — will 
bring  home  to  us  that  the  food  Issue  is 
multifaceted  and  requires  the  coopera- 
tion and  forbearance  of  aU  citizens  to 
resolve  our  difficulties,  both  present  and 
future. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  rentle- 
man  from  California  (Mr.  Don  H  Clau 
SEN)  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes 
♦»,^L?°^  ^   CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker 
the  February  7  ediUon  of  the  Garber- 
viUe.  Calif.,  Redwood  Record  included 
an  exceUent  article  commemorating  the 
100  th  anniversary  of  the  unincorporated 
town  of  GarbervUle  on  March  16   1974 

As  a  youngster  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  visit  Garberville  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions. These  opportuniUes  came  when 
my  family  and  I  would  camp  at  Redway 
and  Richardson's  Grove— two  beautiful 
recreation  areas  near  Garberville  on  the 
Eel  River. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  Garberville 
holds  a  favorite  spot  in  my  heart  and  I 
want  to  take  this  time  to  pay  tribute  to 
Jacob  C.  Garber  and  the  town's  early 

^.»,",!!5^'  ^"^  '°  «"  "^e»r  descendants 
still  living  In  this  beautiful  Redwood  Em- 
pire community.  I  also  think  it  is  fitting 
to  commend  these  townspeople  involved 
in  this  centennial  anniversary  celebra- 
tion. 

I  am  inserting  the  fol'owing  article— 
which  was  written  by  Mrs.  Zella  Wright 
an    active    and    dedicated    community 
leader- in  the  Congressional  Record  to 
add  prominence  to  the  occasion  and  to 
record  permanently  the  story  of  Garber- 
ville for  my  colleagues  In  the  Congress 
and  for  all  Americans  to  read  and  enjoy 
In  addition,  let  me  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  extend  a  standing  invitation  to 
my  colleagues  to  this  fine  resort  area 
Tlie  article  follows: 
GAXBESvn;.LE,   Calif.,  Masks   100  Teahs 
The   unincorporated   town    of   Oarbemile 
will  be  100  years  old  in  March,  and  plans  are 
being  made  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  a  number  of  events  marking  the  Centen- 
nial Celebration. 

It  was  on  March  16.  1874  that  Jacob  C. 
Garber,  for  whom  the  town  is  named,  was 
granted  a  permit  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Garberville  Post  Office. 

One  of  Southern  Humboldt's  early  pio- 
neers, Garber  came  to  California  In  1846.  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one.  He  was  born  in  Fort 
Republic,  Va.  on  Jan.  7,  1824,  the  son  of 
Martin  Garber,  Sr.  and  Magdalene  Mohler 
Garber.  The  family  moved  to  Pennsylvania 
in  1838,  and  Jacob  grew  to  manhood  there, 
living  for  a  short  period  also  in  both  Iowa 
and  New  York  before  coming  West. 

While  residing  in  Nevada  County,  Cali- 
fornia, he  engaged  in  mining  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  also  served  as  County  Recorder 
there  with  much  credit  to  himself.  From 
Grass  VaUey,  he  moved  to  Humboldt  county 
in  1867;  and  the  following  year  settled  on  a 
little  flat  on  the  banks  of  the  South  Pork 
of  the  Eel  River,  at  the  site  now  owned 
and  occupied  by  the  State  Department  of 
Transportation  (Division  of  Highways). 
There  Jacob  Garber  built  a  three-room  log 
house,  one  room  of  which  was  used  for  a 
store  which  the  few  surrounding  settlers 
referred  to  as  the  South  Fork  Trading  Post. 
The  building  was  constructed  of  native  logs, 
the  timbers  hand  hewn  and  the  boards  hand 
spilt. 

In  that  same  year  of  1863,  Garber  married 
Miss  Julia  Wheeler.  In  1873  he  purchased  a 
parcel  of  land  on  the  flat  now  occupied  by 
the  town  of  Garberville.  The  lot  was  located 
in  the  center  of  town,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  main  street,  where  the  Western  Auto 
store   (site  of  the  old  GarberviUle  Mercan- 
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tile  Store)  now  stands.  Upon  completion  of 
the  store,  Garber  added  space  for  Garber- 
vilie's  first  post  office  and  applied  for  a  post 
office  permit.  This  permit  was  granted  on 
March  16,  1874,  and  the  new-bom  settlement 
was  promptly  named  OafberviUe.  Today  the 
town  stands  as  a  monument  to  Jacob  Gar- 
ber'G  foresight  and  industry. 

Prior  to  this  time,  the  settlement  was 
known  variously  as  South  Fork  or  Dogtown. 
Previous  to  establishment  of  the  post  office, 
mall  was  carried  in  over  the  hills  to  the 
east  by  horseback,  from  a  place  called  Centre 
Station.  This  was  a  site  on  the  old  Mail 
Ridge  Trail  where  the  Harris  Road  branched 
to  continue  on  to  Frultland.  A  cabin  was 
located  there  and  a  corral  and  bam  where 
horses  were  kept  to  provide  fresh  steeds  for 
the  stage  coaches  which  traveled  this  key 
artery. 

A    NEW    STOKE 

Jacob  Garl>er  biUlt  a  store  on  his  prop- 
erty purchased  in  1873,  named  simply  Gar- 
ber's  Store.  It  was  partiaUy  replaced  by  a 
new  building  about  IQU  or  1912.  The  wood 
Billing  and  roof  were  at  this  time  replaced 
with  corrugated  iron  to  provide  greater  sta- 
bUity  and  protection  against  Are. 

The  first  merchandise  for  Oarber's  enter- 
prise came  by  mule  train  from  Shelter  Cove, 
then  a  key  north  Pacific  coast  port.  The 
pioneer  Parker  Brothers  operated  the  mule 
train.  Later,  when  a  road  had  been  built  be- 
tween town  and  the  cove,  wool,  hides,  deer- 
skins, sheep,  dried  venison  and  fruit,  eggs 
and  butter  were  hauled  from  Garberville  for 
shipment  at  Shelter  Cove.  In  1878  the  prin- 
cipal wool  shippers  from  the  area  were  Gar- 
ber, a  man  named  Martin,  and  M.  Saunders 
&  Co. 

Jacob  and  Julia  Garber  had  no  children 
of  their  own.  However,  they  took  to  their 
hearts  a  seven  year  old,  part  Indian  girl.  Alice 
Emma  Conness  (who  later  became  Mrs.  Jo- 
seph Caton)  and  raised  her.  They  never,  how- 
ever, officially  adopted  her.  In  1887,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Garber  decided  to  leave  Garberville  and 
moved  to  Grangeville,  Idaho.  Their  store  here 
was  purchased  by  three  local  men,  Fred  Coady 
and  brothers  Benton  and  Lemuel  Dahle,  the 
latter  a  brother-in-law  of  Julia  Garber. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oarber  were  held  in 
great  regard  by  their  friends  and  neighbc««  of 
Oarbervllle  for  their  superior  character,  their 
•trong  and  energetic  ways  and  their  deep  love 
of  the  sou  and  the  great  outdoors. 

Jacob  Garber  died  in  Grangeville,  Idaho  an 
Oct.  2,  1904.  His  years  there  had  been  dis- 
tinguished also  with  community  service.  Af- 
ter a  few  years  spent  farming  and  raising 
stock,  he  was  named  Probate  Judge  in  1891. 
In  1897  he  was  appointed  postmaster  of 
Grangeville.  a  position  he  held  until  his 
death. 

PIONE^   UECISTRATION 

Chamber  of  Commerce  director  Zella 
Wright  has  been  named  by  President  Dan 
Healy  to  chair  the  Centennial  Celebra- 
tion observances.  "We  are  already  busy  with 
plans  for  several  events,"  she  said  today, 
"with  many  more  to  come.  One  of  the  most 
Important  things  we'd  like  to  accomplish 
during  this  Centennial  year  Is  the  registra- 
tion of  all  residents  whose  family  members 
have  lived  for  a  considerable  period  in  Gar- 
berville and  the  immediate  environs.  We  are 
looking  for  two  particular  categories:  (1) 
those  who  trace  their  family  residency  back 
more  than  100  years  and  (2)  those  who  fan 
In  the  75  to  100  year  category.  As  soon  as 
details  are  finalised,  registration  sites  will  be 
announced.  We  hope  that  all  will  come  for- 
ward to  record  their  names." 

Planning  for  two  other  activities  Is  under- 
way— a  showing  of  pioneer  artifacts,  and 
an  exhibit  oT  photogri4>h8  of  pioneer  resi- 
dents and  early  Garberville  scenes.  Mrs. 
Wright  has  asked  Margo  McReynoIds  to 
chairman  the  former,  and  Rae  Matthews  to 
take  charge  of  the  photo  display. 


Mrs.  McReynoIds  has  started  work  and 
to  date  has  named  Lynne  Neyman,  Frances 
Dell  Era,  Sam  McCush  and  Donna  Crenshaw 
to  her  committee.  Additional  names  wiU  be 
added  as  pians  progress.  The  tentative  date 
for  this  event  is  sometime  in  July. 

Mrs.  Matthews  is  planning  the  old  photo 
exhibit  for  August.  Anyone  having  photo- 
graphs they  feel  may  be  of  interest,  and 
which  they  are  willing  to  display,  should  caU 
Mrs.  Matthews.  If  you  cannot  reach  her,  leave 
message  at  the  Redwood  Record. 

Many  "mini  exhibits"  and  additional  com- 
munity events  are  in  the  formative  stages. 
Announcements  wiU  l>e  made  in  the  Record 
as  plans  progress  and  chairmen  are  named  for 
each  activity. 


ABANDONMENT  DISASTER  DEMON- 
STRATION RELIEF  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  Con- 
gressmen Ford,  Dingexl,  Ndzi,  Conyers, 
Congresswoman  Griffiths,  and  myself,  I 
introduce  the  Abandonment  Disaster 
Demonstration  Relief  Act. 

This  coalition  of  Members  of  the 
House,  representing  districts  in  the  De- 
troit urban  and  suburban  area,  has  con- 
sistently fought  to  Improve  the  condi- 
tions under  Federal  housing  programs  in 
our  own  metropolitan  area  and  others 
across  the  coimtry. 

The  problem  we  address  today  is  that 
of  abandoned  housing — homes  which 
have  been  acquired  by  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration  through 
foreclosures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  recognize  that  the 
crisis  in  abandoned  housing  is  a  disaster 
that  knows  no  city  boundaries.  While 
the  core  of  the  city  remains  the  most 
severely  damaged  area  by  the  blight  of 
abandcsied  homes,  the  suburban  areas 
are  carrying  an  ever-increasing  share  of 
the  burden  as  more  and  more  homes  are 
left  open  for  months  to  the  terror  of 
vandalism,  disease,  and  crime,  tuid  breed 
decay  for  the  entire  neighborhood. 

As  of  December  31,  1973,  HUD  re- 
ported owning  75,269  repossessed  units 
nationally,  including  about  12,000  in  the 
Detroit  area  alone.  The  figure  on  actual 
HUD-related  abandoned  units  is  proba- 
bly even  higher  than  this,  since  the 
houses  are  often  abandoned  for  months 
before  repossession  by  HUD. 

The  cost  of  these  abandoned  houses 
is  staggering — as  witnessed  by  the  article 
I  have  enclosed  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  March  16.  1974,  which  places  the 
yearly  cost  of  defaulted  mortgages  at 
$2  biUion. 

The  bill  we  offer  has  as  a  major  goal 
the  correction  of  gross  defects  in  the 
present  system  of  management  of  these 
properties.  It  would  help  communities 
like  the  Detroit  metropoUtan  area,  that 
are  suffering  from  the  abandonment 
disaster,  to  rehabilitate  salvageable 
housing,  to  increase  the  supply  of  new 
housing  with  special  empliasis  on  the 
needs  of  moderate-  and  low-income 
families. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  Neighbor- 
hood Corporation,  a  special  government- 


sponsored  corporation  to  deal  specifically 
with  abandoned  housing  units. 
This  Corporation  would  be  able: 
To  secure  possession  and  ownership 
of  many  abandoned  housing  units 
quickly  to  prevent  deterioration  of  the 
unit  and  to  stem  the  spread  of  abandon- 
ment in  a  neighborhood; 

To  renovate  and  rent  or  sell  aban- 
doned units  and  to  originate  mortgages 
at  interest  rates  below  the  going  market 
rate; 

To  hold  land  for  redevelopment  and  to 
construct  new  housing  in  accordance 
with  a  city's  community  development  or 
housing  plan. 

In  addition,  housing  units  now  owned 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration would  be  turned  over  to  the 
Corporation.  The  Corporation  would  pay 
HUD  and  VA  the  amount  remaining  on 
the  foreclosed  mortgage  or  the  fair 
market  value,  whichever  is  less. 

The  Corporation  would  be  authorized 
to  operate  5-year  demonstration  pro- 
grams in  three  metropolitan  housing 
areas.  If  the  approach  works,  the  life 
and  activities  of  the  Corporation  could 
be  extended  by  Congress.  If  It  falls,  the 
Corporation  would  phase  itself  out  at 
the  end  of  the  5-year  period. 

Program  areas  would  be  selected  on 
the  bases  of  the  seriousness  of  their 
abandonment  problems  and  of  the  pro- 
posals of  the  major  city  in  the  market 
area  to  work  with  the  Corporation.  The 
Corporation  would  be  authorized  to  work 
with  suburban  communities  within  the 
area  which  have  an  abandonment  prob- 
lem. 

The  Neighborhood  Corporation  would 
be  funded  through  Issuance  of  $35  mil- 
lion worth  of  stock  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  would  be  required  to 
buy. 

Additional  capital  would  be  raised 
through  issuance  of  debt  obligations  in 
the  private  capital  market  not  to  exceed 
$350  million.  The  Treasury  would  be  au- 
thorized but  not  obUgated  to  purchase 
these  obligations. 

The  backup  authority  of  the  Treasury, 
similar  to  the  approach  which  has  en- 
abled the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation and  other  Government-spon- 
sored organizations  to  raise  money,  and 
the  guarantee  of  at  least  10  percent 
equity  capital  would  encourage  investors 
to  purchase  the  Corporation's  debt  ob- 
ligations. 

Because  the  obligations  sold  by  the 
Corporation  would  not  be  debt  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States,  the  Corpora- 
tion's funding  would  not  be  affected  by 
any  Federal  debt  ceiling. 

We  believe  this  bill  is  vital  to  Detroit 
and  its  suburbs  if  we  are  to  stop  the  per- 
petual monstrous  bureaucracy  that  has 
turned  whole  neighborhoods  into  crime- 
ridden  jungles  of  empty  buildings.  Each 
of  the  Members  who  joins  me  today  has 
seen  the  deterioration  of  neighborhoods 
in  his  or  her  own  district. 

The  approach  offered  in  our  bill  offers 
an  alternative  to  self -perpetuating  Fed- 
eral agencies  whose  programs  have 
failed.  It  also  emphasizes  the  coopera- 
tion and  input  of  local  commimitles  in 
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planning  and  Implementation  of  pro- 
grams, rather  than  Federal  domln  tlon 
of  plans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  we  ii  tro- 
duce  today  in  the  House  was  draf  tet  and 
Introduced  In  the  Senate  by  my  dl  tin- 
guished  colleague  from  Michigan,    Sen- 
ator Pnaip  Hart;  it  is  my  hope  that  loth 
the  Senate  and  the  House  will  ac    on 
this  Important  legislation  to  stop  the  dis- 
aster of  abandonment  from  destrc  ring 
our  urban  and  suburban  neighborh*  ads 
I  would  like  to  Include  in  the  Recori  the 
article  I  alluded  to  from  the  Wash  ng 
ton  Post  of  March  16, 1974: 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  16,  ;  }74J 
Defaults  Hit  HUD  QxrasiDtEs 
(By  WUUam  Chapman) 
The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urbail  De- 
velopment Is  now  spending  $2  bUlion  a  fear 
to    ball    out    housing   subsidy   program      In 
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Which  there  has  been  a  massive  wave  o: 
faults  on  federally  Insured  mortgages. 

That  Is  more  than  four  times  as  muc  i  as 
HUD    was    spending    to    acquire    defatted 
mortgages  and  properties  in  1970,  and 
mlnutratlon  officials  predict  the  total 
keep  rising  in  the  years  to  come. 

Two  special  HUD  funds  created  to 
up  the  mortgage  Insurance  programs 
been  plunged  deeply  Into  debt  in  the  ,.»v 
few  years  and  HUD  now  is  being  force  to 
borrow  $1  bUUon  a  year  from  the  Tr  as- 
ury  to  meet  Its  obligations  to  lenders  rho 
held  the  bad  mortgages. 

This  backdoor  financing  out  of  the  Tp  as- 
ury  disturbs  some  members  of  Congress,  '  ho 
see  It  as  virtually  unstoppable.  Howe  er. 
Congress  so  far  has  refused  to  appropr  »te 
money— as  required  by  its  own  author  sa- 
tlons — to  pay  off  the  mortgages. 

In  the  view  of  some  HUD  officials,  ther  Is 
no  end  In  sight  to  the  acquisitions,  e  en 
though  President  Nixon  has  frozen  the  m«  |or 
housing  subsidy  programs  that  produced  he 
wave  of  defaults  in  the  past  five  years.  1  11- 
Uons  of  dollars  in  federal  Insurance  w  ire 
committed  to  the  subsidies  before  Mr.  NL  >n 
froze  them  early  in  1973. 

Asked  yesterday  when  the  wave  of  e- 
faults  might  crest,  one  HUD  official  tun  Bd 
up  the  palms  of  his  hands  and  said,  "I  w  jh 
I  knew." 

Most  of  the  defaults  have  occurred  in  Ic  r- 
cost  housing  subsidy  programs  started  In  1  le 
late  19608  to  help  poor  and  moderate-lnco:  le 
famUies  get  decent  houses.  In  thousands  >f 
cases,  the  families  proved  unable  to  keep  ip 
payments,  and  the  government  was  comm  t- 
ted  to  buying  the  mortgages  from  lend!  g 
institutions,  principally  mortgage  banki  rs 
and  savings  and  loan  associations. 

Extensive  fraud,  mismanagement  and  b  l- 
bery  In  many  of  the  cases  have  been  broug  ,t 
to  light  by  federal  prosecutors  in  the  Ii  it 
two  years.  Thousands  of  the  homes  w«  e 
sold  to  the  poor  at  vastly  Inflated  values  u  - 
der  Federal  Housing  Administration  moi  - 
gages.  In  many  cases  the  properties  acqulr  a 
are  worth  only  a  fraction  of  what  the  gover  - 
ment  paid  for  them. 

H.  R.  Crawford,  HUDs  assistant  secreta  r 
for  housing  management,  yesterday  gave  th  b 
picture  of  his  inventory:   By  acquiring  d  - 
faulted    mortgages,    HUD   now   owns   75  0(  ) 
single-family  homes  and  25.000  apartmei  t 
units.  Another  139.000  homes  or  apartmei  t 
units  are  In  some  stage  of  default  and  abo-   ; 
70  per  cent  of  them  ultimately  will  have  to  t  i 
absorbed  by  the  government.  By  next  yea 
Crawford  said,  he  expects  the  government  t  ' 
have  about  200,000  homes  or  apartment  unit 
on  Its  books. 
Crawford  also  said  he,  expects  the  def«ul 


rate  In  certain  of  the  subsidy  programs  to  rise 
In  the  next  few  years. 

The  accelerating  rate  of  government  ac- 
quisitions Is  Illustrated  by  a  comparison  of 
1970  and  estimates  for  the  1975  fiscal  year. 

In  1970,  HUD  had  to  spend  $448  million  to 
acquire  properties  with  defaulted  mortgages 
Budget  officials  at  HUD  yesterday  estimated 
that  in  Fiscal  1975  that  will  have  risen  to 
more  than  $2  billion.  In  the  current  fiscal 
year,  which  ends  this  June,  the  amount  spent 
Is  estimated  to  be  $1.9  billion. 

HUD  Is  now  able  to  recoup  about  half  of 
the  $2  billion  by  reselling  the  properties  or 
through  Insurance  premiums  taken  in  from 
the  properties  not  In  default.  That  leaves  the 
other  half,  about  $1  billion,  to  be  borrowed 
from  the  Treasury. 

Congress  created  two  insurance  funds  that 
were  supposed  to  have  enough  reserves  to 
absorb  the  losses,  but  both  funds  have  been 
exhausted.  One  of  them,  the  General  Insur- 
ance Fund,  Is  expected  to  have  a  deficit  of 
$715  million  by  mid-1975.  The  other  one. 
called  the  Special  Risk  Fund.  wUl  be  $810 
million  In  the  red  by  mld-1975,  HUD  budget 
officials  estimate. 

The  rapidly  deteriorating  position  of  the 
two  funds  has  provoked  an  Investigation  by 
the  House  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee's Subconunlttee  on  Legal  and  Monetary 
Affairs. 

FHA  Commissioner  Sheldon  B.  Lubar,  In  a 
letter  to  the  subcommittee,  has  estimated 
that  HUD  must  call  on  the  Treasury  for  $1 
billion  In  the  current  fiscal  year  and  for 
$1,086  billion  In  the  next  fiscal  year.  By  last 
December,  HUD  already  had  been  forced  to 
borrow  nearly  $2  bUlion  from  Treasury. 

The  practice  of  borrowing  from  the  Treas- 
ury disturbs  some  of  the  subcommittee  mem- 
bers. "It  was  not  the  original  Intent  of  Con- 
gress to  have  this  money  taken  out  of  the 
Treasury,"  said  Rep.  Sam  Stelger  (R-Arlz.), 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

"The  Idea  was  that  they  would  be  self- 
sustaining.  If  the  deficits  were  to  be  made 
up.  It  was  supposed  to  be  out  of  the  regular 
appropriations  process.  But  now  Ifs  become 
an  automatic  authorization." 

Two  years  ago  HUD  sought  an  appropria- 
tion to  make  up  the  expected  deficit  in  one 
of  the  funds.  It  was  turned  down  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  which  sug- 
gested that  HUD  wait  until  the  exact  amount 
of  the  deficit  was  known. 

This  year,  with  the  funds  deep  In  debt 
HUD  is  seeking  a  $92  million  supplemental 
appropriation  to  meet  part  of  the  deficit  and 
lessen  its  reliance  on  Treasury  borrowings. 
Congress  has  not  yet  acted  on  the  request  for 
the  supplemental  appropriation. 


March  20,  1974. 


PAIR  WEATHER  FRIENI>— XHI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know  from  my  recent  statements,  I  was 
recently  attacked  by  a  labor  group,  the 
Labor  CouncU  for  Latin  American  Ad- 
vancement. Furthermore,  you  know  this 
attack  was  organized  by  a  very  few  peo- 
ple and  not  cleared  by  the  board  of  that 
organization. 

Yet,  despite  this  attack,  various  officials 
of  the  APL-CIO  continued  to  praise  me 
for  my  work  In  Congress  in  behalf  of 
the  labor  men  and  women  of  this  coun- 
try. 

For  example,  I  have  received  a  num- 


ber of  letters  thanking  me  for  my  sup- 
port of  the  1974  Amendments  to  the  Fair 
Labor  Standard  Act. 

An  example  of  my  response  to  these 
letters  Is  as  follows: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  19.  1974 
Mr.  Patrick  E.  Gorman, 

Secretary-TTeasurer  and  Chief  Executive  Of- 
ficer, Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters,  2800 
N.  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago,  til. 
Dear  Mr.  Gorman:  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  letter  in  support  of  the  1974  Amend- 
ments to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

You  know  my  voting  record  In  these  mat- 
ters, so  you  know  that  I  support  legislation 
that  advances  Justice  for  American  workers. 
I  have  for  years  been  unable  to  under- 
stand why  the  APL-CIO,  In  general,  and  your 
Union  In  particular,  have  subsidized  and  sup- 
ported certain  Individuals  who  are  dedicated 
to  my  defeat.  I  don't  know  what  these  per- 
sons hope  to  gain  and  I  don't  think  that  you 
have  gained  anything  from  their  activities 
either.  Up  until  now,  I  have  been  willing  to 
bear  all  of  this  silence,  but  of  late  these  in- 
dividuals have  taken  to  making  public  at- 
tacks on  me  and  that  Is  just  too  much.  1  am 
replying,  in  kind,  and  I  enclose  a  series  of 
statements  that  form  a  part  of  what  I  In- 
tend to  say.  Tou  are  supposed  to  be  inter- 
ested In  Justice,  and  I  know  that  I  am.  I'd  like 
to  see  you  do  something  for  one  of  your 
friends,  namely,  me. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Henrt  B.  Gonzalez, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  record,  I  would 
like  to  submit  once  again  the  text  of  the 
attack  which  was  made  on  me  by  this 
so-called  Labor  Council  for  Latin  Amer- 
ican Advancement  which  none  of  the 
national  AFL-CIO  officials  have  refuted. 

Labor  Council  for  Latin 

American  Advancement, 
Washington,  D.C..  Dec.  19. 1973. 
The  Labor  CouncU  for  Latin  American 
Advancement  (LCLAA),  the  trade  union 
voice  of  U.  S.  workers  of  Latin  descent,  has 
vigorously  condemned  the  union-busting 
attitude  of  Congressman  Henry  B.  Oonzalez 
of  Texas,  while  reaffirming  support  of  the 
strikers  who  launched  a  national  boycott 
agauist  th©  Parah  Manufacturing  Co.  a  big 
producer  of  men's  pants. 

For  over  20  months.  3,000  workers  at  the 
Farah  plant  In  El  Paso,  Texas  have  been  on 
strike  to  protest  Inhumane  treatment  and  to 
demand  that  Farah  allow  them  to  unionize 
They  have  been  aided  in  this  struggle  by  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  Union,  and 
backed  by  the  AFL-CIO.  Because  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  boycott,  two  Farah  plants  In  San 
Antonio  were  Just  closed.  Plants  In  Las 
Cruces,  N.  M.  and  Victoria,  Texas  had  to  be 
shut  down  earlier  this  year.  Parah  strikers 
are  mostly  Mexican-Americans,  and  about 
85%  are  women— all  struggling  for  human 
dignity  and  social  Justice.  They  also  have  the 
full  backing  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the 
help  of  Archbishop  Francis  J.  Furey. 

On  December  8,  In  a  shocking  demonstra- 
tion of  antl-unlonlam.  Congressman  Gon- 
zalez offered  to  aid  the  Farah  Co.  to  obtain 
a  federal  loan  to  re-(^)en  the  San  Antonio 
factories.  Gonzalez  also  urged  President  WU- 
llam  Farah  to  reconsider  the  closings.  The 
LCAA  says  "Gonzalez  Is  on  the  side  of  big 
business  and  against  the  Parah  strikers,  who 
are  only  asking  for  a  fair  share." 

As  a  result  of  the  San  Antonio  Plant  clos- 
ings, th©  Farah  strtke -breakers  who  had 
been  hired  to  replace  the  strikers  took  their 
anger  out  on  a  meeUng  of  Catholic  leaders. 
They  put  60  pickets  on  the  street  outside  a 
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Catholic  meeting  that  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Parah  strike.  Congressman  Gon- 
zalez visited  the  pickets  and  expressed  sup- 
port of  the  Company. 

The  LCLAA  strongly  denounces  Oonzalez 
for  his  actions,  and  reaffirms  the  sentiments 
which  led  to  unanimous  approval  of  two 
Resolutions  supporting  the  Farah  strikers 
at  the  LCLAA  Conference  held  In  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  in  November.  That  Conference  was 
addressed  by  AFL-CIO  President  George 
Meany,  Senator  Joseph  Montoya  of  New  Mex- 
ico and  other  distinguished  people  In  and 
out  of  the  labor  movement. 

ISZT  op  telegram  sent  to  GONZALEZ  BT  LCLAA 

The  Labor  CouncU  for  Latin  American  Ad- 
vancement representing  thousands  of  work- 
ers of  Latin  American  descent  is  appalled  at 
your  support  of  the  \mlon-bustlng  Farah 
Manufacturing  Company  of  El  Paso,  Texas, 
a  company  representing  the  worst  kind  of 
reactionary  employers.  Their  notorious  policy 
of  exploiting  and  abusing  Mexican-American 
workers  has  forced  Ita  employes  to  go  on 
strike  in  defense  of  their  human  dignity  and 
in  the  pursuit  of  legitimate  improvement 
In  their  social,  economic  and  working  condi- 
tions stop  Tour  identification  with  scabs  and 
support  for  such  union-busting  tactics  are 
cause  for  great  concern  stop  We  urge  you  to 
reconsider  this  policy  and  to  work  towards 
persuading  the  Farah  Iifanufacturlng  Com- 
pany to  abandon  its  policy  to  ignore  existing 
laws,  to  cease  and  desist  from  Its  union- 
busting  tactics  and,  above  all,  to  treat  Its 
employes  as  human  beings  and  not  with  the 
contempt  and  prejudice  presently  demon- 
strated stop 

Rat  Mendoza, 

Chairman. 
J.  F.  Otero, 
1st  yice-Chtdrman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  who  Is  Ray  Mendoza? 
Who  is  J.  F.  Otero?  We  know  who  Don 
Slaiman  is  and  that  he  is  no  longer  the 
AFL-CIO  director,  but  we  have  not 
heard  from  him  or  the  others. 

Neither  George  Meany,  Don  Slaiman. 
or  Andrew  Biemiller — all  big  panjan- 
drums of  labor — ^have  even  had  the 
courtesy  and  decency  to  answer  my  let- 
ters. Well,  as  we  say  in  Spanish:  "El  que 
mas  saliva  tiene,  mas  pinole  traga  (he 
with  the  most  saliva  eats  the  most  pi- 
nole). These  gentlemen  ought  to  know, 
I  have  plenty  of  saliva. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mezvinsky)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
Houston  last  night,  the  President  made 
a  statement  that  shocked  me  and  raised 
the  ire  of  many  of  the  people  in  the 
First  District  of  Iowa. 

In  response  to  a  question  from  Water- 
loo, Iowa,  newsman  Grant  Price,  who 
asked  what  kind  of  assurances  the  ad- 
ministration offers  farmers  that  In- 
creased food  production  will  not  drive 
farm  prices  down,  the  President  glibly 
indicated  that  our  farmers  are  doing 
pretty  well  for  themselves.  He  said  fann- 
ers "have  never  had  it  so  good." 

The  only  excuse  for  such  a  misleading 
statement  Is  that  Mr.  Nixon  must  be  so 
distracted  by  other  matters  that  he  Is 
totally  unaware  of  the  agricultural  situa- 
tion in  the  country  today. 


Indeed,  1973  was  a  long-overdue  good 
year  for  most  fanners  and  record  prices 
resulted. 

However,  farm  expenses  are  rising  re- 
lentlessly and  threaten  to  take  a  massive 
bite  out  of  farm  Income. 

It  is  expensive  to  farm  and  getthig 
more  and  more  so.  Staggering  increases 
have  been  registered  In  the  prices  of  fer- 
tilizer, farm  machinery,  feed,  and  feeder 
livestock.  Add  to  this  the  severe  short- 
ages In  many  aresis — especially  in  fertili- 
zer and  some  important  feed  additives 
such  as  dicalclum  phosphate — and  it  is 
clear  that  our  farmers  are  facing  press- 
ing problems. 

The  cattle  industry  is  on  its  knees  and 
It  is  estimated  that  beef  producers — hit 
by  rising  feed  costs — are  losing  more 
than  $100  on  each  steer  they  take  to  mar- 
ket. It  Is  also  ironic  that  many  hog  pro- 
ducers are  actually  losing  money  raising 
the  pork  which  has  been  selling  for  rec- 
ord high  prices  at  the  supermarkets. 

It  Is  incredible  that  the  President  is 
apparently  unaware  of  these  problems. 

Instead  he  tells  the  Nation  that  farm- 
ers are  having  a  heydey.  He  even  had  the 
audacity  to  compare  the  farm  situation 
with  that  of  the  oil  industry  where  prof- 
its are  sksrrocketing. 

With  consumers  looking  for  a  culprit 
on  whom  to  pin  rising  food  price  blame, 
the  President  pointed  an  unjustified  fin- 
ger at  our  farmers. 

Not  only  did  he  avoid  answering  the 
very  pertinent  question  from  Mr.  Price, 
Mr.  Nixon  indulged  in  a  misleading  state- 
ment that  adds  to  the  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  problems  facing  America's 
farmers. 

I  would  hope  that  Mr.  Nixon  finds 
some  time  to  study  the  agricultural  situa- 
tion before  his  next  prime-time  TV  ap- 
pearance. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  11,  because  of  the  funeral  serv- 
ices held  for  Mrs.  Hugh  Carey,  I  was 
unavoidably  absent  from  the  floor  for 
roll  No.  73.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  cast  a  yea  vote. 

On  February  6,  I  was  imavoldably 
absent  from  the  floor  for  roll  No.  25. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  cast 
a  yea  vote. 


CARE  IN  GUATEMALA 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  my 
privilege  on  a  recent  trip  to  Guatemala 
to  meet  Mr.  William  F.  Salas,  Director 
of  the  Cooperative  for  American  Relief 
Everywhere  (CARE)  in  Guatemala,  who 
was  kind  enough  to  tell  me  of  the  won- 
derful work  that  CARE  Is  doing  In  that 
country  and  around  the  world.  CARE  is 


a  partnership  effort  between  recipients 
and  donors  in  coordinated  programs 
Slimed  at  developing  the  abihty  of  local 
groups  to  attain  a  decent  standard  of 
living  on  their  own.  One  of  this  organiza- 
tion's most  Important  contributions  to 
the  people  of  Guatemala,  under  Mr. 
Salas'  able  leadership,  Is  in  providing 
food  for  400,000  school  children  and  105,- 
000  new  mothers  and  mothers-to-be  who 
would  otherwise  suffer  from  inadequate 
diets  or  malnutrition. 

Unfortunately,  these  figures  are  now 
being  reduced  because  of  cuts  In  food 
allocation  by  USAID  this  year.  In  addi- 
ti<Mi  to  its  efforts  to  feed  the  hungry, 
CARE  is  training  workers  for  new  jobs, 
educating  children,  teaching  adults  to 
read  and  write,  aiding  in  the  construc- 
tion of  schools,  clinics,  roads,  water  sys- 
tems, and  public  health  and  sanitation 
facilities.  I  was  so  impressed  by  all  that 
this  great  organization  is  doing  to  make 
the  quality  of  life  so  much  better  and 
happier  for  countless  people,  not  only  in 
Guatemala  but  in  33  other  countries, 
that  I  asked  Mr.  Salas  to  put  into  writing 
what  he  had  told  me,  which  he  graciously 
has  done. 

I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Mr.  Salas  re- 
sume of  CARE'S  work  in  quieting  the 
cries  of  the  hungry  child,  in  nourishing 
the  body  of  the  weary  mother,  in  kin- 
dling the  fires  of  knowledge  in  unedu- 
cated minds,  and  in  offering  health  care 
to  those  who  have  never  had  such  care, 
be  inserted  In  the  body  of  the  Record 
following  these  remarks : 

CARE. 

Guatemala,  February  14,  1974. 
Hon.  Claude  Pepper, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  Congressman  Pepper:  First  of  all,  I 
wish  to  thank  you  for  the  time  you  gave 
me  to  explain  the  CARE  operation  In  Guate- 
mala. 

In  accordance  with  your  suggestion,  I  am 
enclosing  a  Tisumi  of  our  work  here,  which 
you  so  kindly  offered  to  Include  In  The  Con- 
gressional Record.  I  hope  It  Is  brief  and 
explicit  enough  so  that  the  readers  may  get 
the  same  kind  oi  an  understanding  as  you 
did  of  what  CARE  Is  doing. 

Please  convey  my  very  best  regards  to  Mrs. 
Pepper,  and  I  hope  that  we  will  have  you 
down  here  again  very  soon. 
Very  truly  yours, 

William   F.   Salas, 
Director  of  CARE. 

CARE  Development  Projects  in  Guatemala 

INTRODUCTION 

CARE — Guatemala  Is  only  one  of  the  34 
countries  In  which  CARE  operates  overseas. 
Although  CARE'S  work  In  this  country  is 
relatively  limited  as  compared  to  Its  opera- 
tions In  other  parts  of  the  world  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  presented  as  a  typical  CARE 
operation,  it  Is  representative  of  what  CARE 
is  doing  overseas.  Bearing  In  mind  that  each 
country  has  Its  own  problems  and  Its  own 
priorities,  this  report  briefly  stresses  some 
of  the  needs  which  are  being  met  in  Guate- 
mala. However,  before  proceeding,  one  must 
consider  briefly  what  CARE  Is  and  how  the 
original  concept  of  CARE's  work  has  changed. 

Food  has  been  synonymous  with  CARE 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  when  CARE 
food  packages  meant  survival  for  starving 
European  ftunilies  nntu  their  own  fields 
could  again  be  harvested.  As  tbe  European 
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economy  recovered,  attention  tume<i  to 
emerging  nations  and  other  continents.  Fhe 
problem  was  no  longer  a  question  ol  re- 
building what  had  been  destroyed,  bu  to 
build  what  had  never  before  existed.  C  BE 
began  to  move  In  new  directions. 

Beginning  in  the  early  SO's,  U.S.  food  ao- 
nations  enabled  CARE  to  shift  its  empl  isls 
from  relief  packages  for  individual  fam  lies 
to  school  lunch,  food-for-work  and  o  tier 
feeding  programs  that  develop  human  re- 
sources and  raise  the  living  standardi  of 
vast  groups  of  people. 

Simultaneously,  a  second  dimension  iras 
added — CARE's  Self -Help  Program — to  Ive 
tools  to  help  people  help  themselves.  In 
packages  and  specUl  projects,  CARE  be  an 
to  send  supplies  to  meet  every  type  of  net  1 — 
to  expand  food  production;  train  workers  for 
new  jobs;  educate  children  and  teach  ad  Its 
to  read  and  write;  spur  construction  of 
schools,  clinics,  roads,  water  systems,  pu  lie 
health  and  sanitation  facilities;  and,  flni  Jy, 
through  CARE'S  "MEDICO"  service,  even  t  k 
tors  and  niirses  to  practice  and  teach  m  td 
em  medicine. 

Today,  after  28  years.  CARE  is  a  parti  sr 
ship  effort  between  recipients  and  donori  in 
coordinated  programs  aimed  at  develop  ng 
the  ability  of  local  groups  to  attain  a  dee  nt 
standard  of  living  on  their  own.  Through  ut 
CARE'S  day-to-day  operations,  the  donatl  ns 
are  matched  in  some  form  by  recipients,  fi  >m 
the  host  governments  to  the  commui  Ity 
groups  who  benefit  directly.  The  know-t  sw 
gained  in  organizing  and  administering  lo  g- 
range  projects  for  human  progress  is  pas  ed 
on  to  the  local  leaders  and  counteir  't 
agency  people  with  whom  CARE  works. 

CARE-CtTATEMALA 
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nant  mothers,  and  is  being  operated  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Ministry  of  Health, 
through  their  health  centers  In  every  depart- 
ment of  Guatemala. 

Only  floiu-,  corn-soy  blend  (C8B),  bulgur, 
soybean  oU,  etc.  from  the  approved  list  of 
PL  480  commodities  are  given  to  these 
recipients,  now  that  milk  U  no  longer  avail- 
able. 

In  some  areas,  where  there  are  no  local 
health  units,  volunteers  have  set  up  Mater- 
nal-Child feeding  programs  to  help  fight 
nxalnutritlon.  CARE  is  glad  to  provide  the 
foods  for  these  programs,  providing  the  con- 
trols and  distribution  systems  are  well 
planned  and  administered. 

Pregnant  and  nursing  mothers  and  all 
pre-school-age  children  are  eligible  to  receive 
up  to  8.3  lbs.  of  food  per  month,  although 
this  may  be  reduced  by  AID  In  fiscal  year 
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The  CARE-Quatemala  program,  in  apt  a 


tlon  since  July  of  1959,  began  with  the  , 

mary  interest  of  improving  the  nutrition  ^. 

Guatemalan  pre-school  and  primary-sch  ol 

children    with    food    obtained    from    US  lA 

through  AID.  CARE's  original  feeding  p  o 

gram  was  with  pregnant  and  lactating  mo  a 

ers    and    their    pre-school    children,    moe  ly 

within  Guatemala  City  and  later  the  Depa  t- 

ment  (State)  of  Guatemala.  The  feeding  p  j- 

gram    was   then    expanded    to   Include   t  le 

school    children    In    the    primary    grades    of 

Guatemala  City  and  later  in  the  Departmc  it 

of  Guatemala.  These  two  programs  were  fi  r- 

ther  expanded  in   1968  to  cover  the  ent  re 

country,    including    400,000    primary-schi  ol 

children    and   some    105,000    pregnant   a  id 

lactating  mothers  and  their  pre-school  ch  l- 

dren.  Because  of  cuts  in  food  allocation    »y 

USAID  this  year,  we  may  only  reach  225,(  K) 

primary-school     children     and     75.000    pi  (- 

school   children;    and    the   possibiUty   exii  ts 

that   USAID  may   reduce   even   more   th 

tentative  figures  In  1975. 

FEEOINC     PROGRAMS 

School  feeding 

This  program  is  ongoing  in  some  2,'Ao 
schools  In  Guatemala.  It  is  limited  to  ch  - 
dren  in  public  primary  schools  (first  throui  h 
sixth  grades).  Along  with  each  school-fee  - 
Ing  program,  there  are  school-snack  pater  - 
teacher  committees.  These  committees  a  • 
given  the  responsibility  for  setting  up  a 
school  kitchen  and  for  providing  such  Itei  a 
as  pots,  pans  and  fuel  with  which  to  prepa  e 
the  daily  snack.  In  addition,  the  commltt  e 
generally  provides  someone  to  help  in  tl 
preparation  of  the  food. 

CARE  maintains  28  regional  warehouses-  - 
at  least  one  in  every  department — from  whi<  i 
school  directors,  with  help  from  the  munlc  - 
palltles,  pick  up  the  PL  480  foods  for  th<  r 
schools.  CARE  supervisors  make  monthly  vl  - 
its  to  aU  areas  to  help  with  problems  whK  1 
may  develop.  Individual  schools  are  al  ;> 
"q>ot-checked"  on  a  regular  basis. 
MatenuU-child  feeding 

The  Matemal-ChUd  Welfare  Program  fee<  i 
pre-school  children  and  lactating  and  prej  • 


FOOD    DEVELOPMENT    AND    NtTTRITION    RESEARCH 

Because  of  the  threatened  shortages  of  PL 
480  foods,  CARE  has  become  very  active  not 
only  in  applied  nutrition  research,  but  also 
In  seeking  local  substitutes  for  the  PL  480 
foods  which  are  less  available  from  USDA. 
To  this  end,  we  are  experimenting  with  re- 
gional and  international  organizations  In 
projects  which  will — we  hope — eventually  re- 
place U.S.  PL  480  food  donations  with  local 
foods. 

In  addition  to  supporting  the  Government 
of  Guatemala's  desire  to  replace  donated  PL 
480  foods,  CARE  also  monitors  the  effects  of 
the  PL  480  food  supplementation  by  the 
utilization  of  growth  curves  intended  to 
evaluate  the  individual  health-status  prog- 
ress of  each  child.  Concurrently  along  with 
these  growth  curves.  Intensive  nutrition  edu- 
cation classes  for  pregnant  and  lacUting 
mothers  are  being  implemented  In  many 
urban  health  centers.  We  hope  to  expand 
this  Into  the  rural  areas  in  the  near  future. 
Some  of  the  visual  aids  especially  produced 
for  these  programs  Include  charts  and  film- 
strips. 

CARE  is  also  vitally  concerned  with  the 
effective  coordination  of  all  Government  of 
Guatemala's  health-related  programs  and, 
therefore,  we  work  with  the  government's 
"Intermlnlsterlal  Committee"  in  implement- 
ing the  national  policy  of  nutrition  and  feed- 
ing. Explicit  in  thU  area  is  the  conscious  at- 
tempt to  combine  donated  PL  480  nutrition 
feeding  programs  with  family  planning  and 
all  other  health  services  for  an  effective 
synergistic  attack  on  the  immense  problem 
of  malnutrition  In  GuatemaU,  especially 
among  its  rural  population. 

CARE  and  the  Peace  Corps  are  Jointly  In- 
volved in  a  Rural  Nutrition  Education  Pro- 
gram, which  has  as  Its  main  objective  the 
utUization  of  home/school-grown  vegetables 
as  substitutes  for  PL  480  foods.  This  objec- 
tive has  become  Increasingly  important  due 
to  the  diminishing  availability  of  PL  480 
foods  and  the  low  priority  assigned  to  school 
feeding.  This  education  Is  extended  to  the 
families  of  the  children  and  includes,  besides 
nutrition,  education  on  child  care  and  the 
development  of  rural  homes. 


efforts  by  three.  It  has  been  CARE's  expe- 
rience over  the  years  that  where  there  Is  gov- 
ernment and  community  parUcipatlon  the 
recipients  are  much  more  likely  to  maintain 
the  CARE-inltiated  projects  than  if  these 
are  given  as  an  outright  gift  In  which  the 
government  and  the  community  had  no  par- 
ticipation. 

As  an  adjunct  to  our  School  Construction 
Program,  we  have  been  involved  for  many 
years  in  a  School  Desk  Construction  Pro- 
gram. Many  children  in  Guatemala  attended 
schools  where  no  desks  existed  and  they  had 
to  sit  and  write  on  the  floor.  Over  the  last 
ten  years,  we  have  built  109,539  desks,  which 
accommodate  393,228  children.  Working  with 
the  government  on  this  project,  we  have 
been  able  to  pass  on  the  technical  and  fi- 
nancial responsibility  to  the  Ministry  of 
Education.  In  three  years,  CARE  wlU  phase 
over  100%  of  this  program  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Guatemala,  enabling  CARE  to  ded- 
icate its  efforts  and  finances  to  other  needed 
development  programs. 

CARE-Guatemala  is  also  very  active  In 
helping  to  bring  potable  water  to  the  rural 
communities,  only  13%  of  which  have  this 
basic  faculty.  We  feel  that  by  developing  the 
water  systems,  CARE  eventually  can  help 
reduce  the  Incidence  of  water-borne  diseases 
and  all  the  consequent  health  and  economi- 
cally-related problems  arising  from  them.  As 
with  CARE'S  school  construction,  all  water 
projects  are  matched  dollar-for-doUar  by  the 
government  and  the  recipient  villagers. 


AMERICAN  DAIRY  INDUSTRY 


SELF-HELP    PROGRAMS 

As  already  pointed  out.  CARE  asks  the  host 
government  to  match  CAREs  contribution  in 
development  projects.  In  Guatemala,  as  In 
many  other  countries,  we  have  carried  this 
one  step  further:  We  also  ask  the  people  who 
benefit  from  our  projecu  to  contribute  an 
equal  amount. 

Thus,  in  the  School  Construction  Program, 
in  which  CARS  has  built  more  than  10% 
of  the  total  rural  schools  in  the  country,  the 
government  matches  CARE's  contrlbiitlon 
doUar-for-dollar,  as  do  the  communities 
where  the  schools  are  built.  In  other  words, 
for  every  dollar  contributed  by  the  American 
donor.  CARE  manages  to  obtain  matching 
funds  of  two-to-one,  Increasing  the  donors' 


(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
that  you  are  aware  of  the  traditional 
cyclical  nature  of  farm  production  In 
this  country  where  periods  of  scarcity 
and  high  prices  stimulate  increased  farm 
production,  often  leading  to  overproduc- 
tion and  low  prices.  Historically,  the 
overproduction  phase  of  this  cycle  has 
pulled  the  bottom  out  of  farm  prices, 
thus  putting  many  farmers  out  of  busi- 
ness, and  in  turn  restarting  the  scarcity 
period  of  the  cycle. 

In  order  to  protect  the  American  farm- 
er from  this  vicious  cycle  and  to  assure 
a  steady,  reasonably  priced  and  plentiful 
supply  of  farm  goods  for  the  American 
consumer,  the  Federal  Government  has 
enacted  a  series  of  parity  price  support 
programs  in  which  the  Government 
maintains  the  farmer  at  a  viable  eco- 
nomic level  during  periods  of  overpro- 
duction. While  these  policies  have  not 
ended  the  cyclical  nature  of  agriculture, 
they  have  steadied  it  without  seriously 
undercutting  the  economic  benefits  of 
the  free  market  system.  Today,  however, 
short-sighted  policies  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  threaten  to  seriously  harm 
at  least  one  major  farm  segment;  name- 
ly, the  American  dairy  industry. 

In  recent  years  the  American  dairy 
industry,  stimulated  by  increasing  prices 
for  its  goods,  has  taken  on  the  necessary 
and  expensive  expenditures  in  equipment, 
livestock,  and  feed  to  keep  pace  with  de- 
mand, yet  maintain  a  fair  price  for  the 
consumer.  In  the  last  2  years,  though, 
two  major  Agriculture  Department  pol- 
icies seem  to  have  seriously  affected  do- 
mestic dairy  production.  The  first,  is  that 
price  support  levels  for  dairy  products 
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have  been  set  too  low.  Indeed,  despite  the 
urgings  of  myself  and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues for  a  90  percent  level  of  parity 
for  milk,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  just  announced  that  price  support 
levels  will  be  adjusted  only  to  80  percent 
of  parity.  In  a  heavily  fluctuating  mar- 
ketplace the  farmer  is  very  uncertain 
about  investing  funds  In  increased  pro- 
duction that  may  be  lost  because  an  80- 
percent  price  support  level  will  not  allow 
him  to  break  even  should  the  market- 
place take  a  plunge,  especially  in  a 
heavily  fluctuating  economy.  While  taken 
by  itself,  an  80  percent  support  price  dur- 
ing this  time  of  increasing  demand  for 
dairy  products,  should  not  hinder  farm- 
ers from  expanding  production,  but  when 
you  add  the  administration's  dairy  im- 
port program  you  quickly  arrive  at  a 
situation  where  the  farmer  is  very,  very 
cautious  about  making  expenditures 
needed  to  stimulate  production. 

In  order  to  meet  the  expected  3-billion- 
poimd  jump  in  demand  for  dair^r  prod- 
ucts this  year,  the  President  has  author- 
ized the  importation  of  dairy  products 
into  the  domestic  dairy  market.  These 
products  are  often  subsidized  by  foreign 
governments  and  are  not  produced  un- 
der  the  rigid   and   expensive   sanitary 
standards    employed    in    this    coimtry. 
Moreover,  proflttaking  by  importers  and 
processors  have  prevented  any  price  re- 
lief at  all  to  the  consumer.  As  a  result 
of  this  the  American  dairy  farmer  has 
found  the  prices  he  must  charge  still 
profitable  because  of  demand,  yet  wide 
open  to  a  sudden  collapse  if  all  limits 
on  Imports  are  dropped.   While  most 
farmers  have  not  cut  back  production, 
they  are  very  reluctant  to  expand  into 
a  market  where  they  may  be  at  an  in- 
herent price  disadvantage  without  sufa- 
cient  protection  from  the  adverse  effects 
of  overproduction.  The  end  result  could 
mean  that  while  short-term  daily  short- 
ages may  be  met,  the  long-term  implica- 
tions of  these  policies  may  very  well 
heavily  damage  the  American  dairy  in- 
dustry, creating  serious  dairy  product 
shortages,  without  any  sort  of  price  re- 
lief for  the  American  consumer. 

Needless  to  say,  I  feel  that  the  present 
dairy  policy  of  this  administration  Is 
misdirected,  and  ill  advised.  Therefore, 
I  again  call  on  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  calling  on  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
adopt  a  90-percent  parity  and  to  abandon 
the  dairy  import  program  before  the 
American  dairy  industry  suffers  serious 
damage. 


BILL  TO  TRIPLE  LAND  AND  WATER 
CONSERVATION  FUND 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  F*und  Act 
of  1965  has  been  very  useful  in  provid- 
ing outdoor  recreational  opportunities 
for  the  people  of  our  country.  The  fund 
is  derived  from  entrance  and  user  fees 
collected  at  a  number  of  Federal  recrea- 
tion areas,  receipts  from  the  sale  of  sur- 


plus Federal  property.  Federal  taxes  on 
motorboat  fuels,  and  royalties  from  off- 
shore oil  wells.  Sixty  percent  of  the  fund 
goes  to  the  States,  on  a  50-50  matching 
basis,  to  acquire  and  develop  recreation 
lands.  Forty  percent  goes  to  the  Federal 
agencies — like  the  National  Park  Service, 
Forest  Service  and  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife — to  acquire  lands 
needed  to  satisfy  national  conservation 
goals. 

Although  many  valuable  acres  of  land 
In  our  country  have  been  preserved 
through  the  use  of  the  fund,  the  fund  has 
not,  as  yet,  truly  met  the  needs  of  our 
country's  people.  Between  1960  and  1970, 
24  million  people  were  added  to  the 
population  of  the  United  States.  Seventy- 
three  percent  of  the  Nation's  population 
now  live  in  urban  areas,  on  less  than  2 
percent  of  our  coimtry's  land.  Within  our 
central  cities,  one  family  in  two  or  three 
does  not  own  a  car.  Yet  most  of  our  parks 
are  located  in  nonurban  areas,  accessible 
only  to  families  with  automobiles,  and 
then  only  on  weekends  or  summer  vaca- 
tions. 

States  manage  about  42  million  acres 
of  parkland,  but  only  11  percent  of  this 
represents     regional,     community     and 
neighborhood  parks  and  recreation  areas. 
The  problem  is  one  of  funding.  Many 
park  projects  have  been  located  in  rural 
areas,  where  open  space  is  more  avail- 
able and  land  prices  are  considerably 
cheaper  than  near  metropolitan  centers. 
The  problem  is  the  same  on  the  Fed- 
eral level.  Only  8  percent  of  all  Federal 
recreation  lands  are  located  in  urban 
areas.  With  the  exception  of  the  two  new 
Gateway  National  Recreation  Areas  in 
New  York  and  San  Francisco,  and  Na- 
tional   Capital    Paries    in    Washington, 
D.C.,  the  National  Park  Service  has  not 
been  able  to  take  an  active  role  in  pro- 
viding outdoor  recreational  opportuni- 
ties for  people  in  our  urban  areas.  Most 
Federal  parks  are  far  removed  from  the 
urban  masses  or,  where  they  are  located 
in  metr(HX>litan  areas,  they  are  limited 
in   purpose— such  as  National  Battle- 
fields— or  unsuitable  for  intensive  rec- 
reation— such  as  National  Historic  Sites. 
Many  r^ons  of  the  country,  includ- 
ing some  of  our  most  densely  populated 
States,  have  been  shortchanged  with  re- 
gard with  Federal  recreation  areas.  For 
instance,  the  east  north-central  region 
of  the  Midwest — consisting  of  Ohio,  In- 
disuia,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wiscon- 
sin— has  20  percent  of  the  country's  pop- 
ulatiim  but  only  1  percent  of  all  fed- 
erally administered  recreation  lands.  A 
similar  problem  exists  in  New  England, 
in  the  South  and  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States. 

In  its  far-reaching  report,  "National 
Parks  for  the  Future,"  the  Conservation 
Foundation  recommended  that  the  Na- 
tional P^rk  System  continue  to  be  ex- 
panded. Recognizing  the  acute  need  for 
urban  recreation,  the  foundation  rec- 
ommended that  a  task  force  be  estab- 
lished "to  prepare  an  inventory  and  eval- 
uatloa  of  sizable  natural  areas  within 
striking  distance  of  large  cities  for  addi- 
tion to  the  National  Park  System." 

Unfortunately  the  money  available  to 
the  National  Park  Service  for  land  ac- 


quisition has  not  kept  pace  with  what  is 
required.  The  Park  Service  estimates 
that  it  curraitly  needs  around  $242  mil- 
lion to  acquire  lands  already  authorized 
by  Congress.  With  the  proposed  addi- 
tions of  Big  Cypress  and  Big  Thicket,  the 
total  could  be  raised  to  well  over  $400, 
million,  this  is  a  conservative  estimate; 
some  estimates  put  the  total  as  high  as 
$2  billion. 

The  Park  Service  shaiK  of  Uie  land 
and  water  conservation  Jlund  in  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1975  is"^only  about 
$71  million.  In  fiscal  year  1974,  no  mon- 
eys were  budgeted  from  the  fund  for 
Federal  land  acquisition,  and  the  Park 
Service  was  left  with  only  carryover 
funds  appropriated  in  previous  years.  At 
this  erratic,  low  rate  of  funding,  it  will  be 
many  years  before  the  Park  Service  can 
acquire  the  necessary  lands  authorized 
by  Congress.  And,  in  the  meantime,  land 
prices  are  escalating  rapidly  and  many 
key  parcels  of  lands  could  be  lost  to 
development. 

Thus  if  we  are  to  expand  our  country's 
ability  to  provide  outdoor  recreational 
opportunities  where  they  are  most 
needed — and  to  preserve  valuable  open 
space  before  it  is  lost  forever — more 
funds  must  be  made  available. 

One  of  the  task  force  studies  contained 
in  the  Conservation  Foimdation's  "Na- 
tional Parks  for  the  Future"  report  rec- 
ommended a  $100  million  "Buy  Back 
America"  program  for  urban  park 
acquisition  and  development.  The  1969 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  plan, 
which  unfortunately  was  never  pub- 
plished,  proposed  a  $6.3  billion  5-year 
program  for  the  same  purposes.  Our  late 
colleague.  Congressman  John  P.  Saylor, 
former  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, frequently  stressed  the  need  for 
more  fimding  for  Federal  and  State  out- 
door recreation  programs ;  his  suggestion 
was  to  put  in  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  all  of  the  money  that 
comes  from  offshore  drilling.  Congress- 
man Saylor  and  others  realized  that  as 
the  need  is  great,  so  is  the  cost  of  meeting 
that  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  of  1965,  to  increase 
the  annual  authorization  for  the  fimd 
from  $300  million  to  $900  million.  Mine 
is  a  more  modest  proposal  than  the  ones 
I  have  previously  cited,  but  I  think  it  is 
a  reasonable  and  workable  one.  It  will 
allow  us  to  buy  now  the  recreation  lands 
that  are  so  urgently  needed,  at  today's 
prices  and  before  they  are  completely  lost 
to  development.  It  will  end  the  logjam 
that  has  stymied  Federal  acquisition,  and 
will  help  the  States  expand  their  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  needs  of  their  people. 
Moneys  for  the  increased  funding  are 
already  available  in  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
One  oil  lease  alone  recently  provided 
$300  million  in  receipts.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  has  announced  plans  to  in- 
crease oil  drilling  on  the  Outer  Conti- 
mental  Shelf  by  tenfold,  which  would 
more  than  adequately  cover  a  threefold 
increase  in  the  land  and  water  conser- 
vation fund.  And  we  would  be  using  a 
nonrenewable  resource  to  provide  a  very 
renewable  resource  to  enrich  the  lives  of 
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present  and  future  generations.   Uhia  ia 
truly  a  worthwhile  cause. 
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RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  TI  E 
GASOLINE  SHORTAGE 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  ai  1  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  r  marks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  nclude 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speake  ,  as  in 
the  case  of  Watergate,  the  Natloi  is  in- 
debted to  the  press  for  uncover!  ig  the 
scandalous  facts  concerning  the  Nixon 
administration  s  responsibility  f  r  the 
gasoline  shortage,  as  well  as  th(  price 
escalation  that  has  accompanied    t. 

Today  I  am  offering  for  the  Ri  :ord  a 
reprint  from  the  Akron  Beacon  J  umal 
of  March  13  of  a  Newsday  article  1  y  Bob 
Wyrick  and  Brian  Donovan  whic  i  lays 
out  how  a  series  of  deliberate  de  islons 
by  the  administration  led  directly  ;o  the 
present  gasoline  shortage. 

The  best  thins  one  can  say  aboi  t  this 
story  is  that  it  exposes  monumem  U  in- 
eptitude and  short-sightedness.  E  lyond 
that,  there  is  strong  clrcumstantl£  i  evi- 
dence of  collaboration  between  oil  jdus- 
try  representatives  and  the  admlr  stra- 
tion  similar  to  the  activltieG  which  -d  to 
the  milk  price  support  scandal. 

The  story  commences  with  a  rei  Dried 
promise  in  1968  by  Vice  PresidcntiR  can- 
didate Spiro  Agnew  who,  whils  s<  ;klnj 
contributions  in  Texas,  promised  c  Imen 
that  Mr.  Nixon,  if  elected,  would  1  U  an 
oil  import  plan  opposed  by  the  ma  jr  oil 
companies. 

In  1970,  the  article  goes  on.  Pre  Id^nt 
Nixon  rejected  a  Presidential  Task 
Force's  recommendation  that  the  a(  min- 
istration drop  the  oil  Import  quotj  pro- 
gram. The  article  continues  that  ii  Au- 
gust 1971,  an  OEP  economist  n  ;om- 
mended  that  the  oil  imoort  quota  pro- 
gram he  revised  in  view  of  the  exp  ^cted 
leveling  off  of  domestic  oil  proclrctl  n  in 
1972.  In  fact,  by  the  summer  of  1972  fu"l 
supplies  got  even  tighter  and  son  ;  oil 
companies  had  used  all  of  their  au  fior- 
Ized  imports  for  the  year. 

As     the     1972    Presidential     eleltlon 
approached,  a  State  Department  edkno- 
mist  advising  the  Oil  Policy  Comm  ttee 
stated  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  c  »m- 
plete  revision  of  the  oil  import  prog  am 
and  that  the  price  of  domestic  crud 
and  gasoline  should  be  allowed  to  ^^■ 
crease  substantially.  By  mid-Noven  jer 
1972,  the  OEP  Director  was  Wirnin^he 
White  House  that  before  oil  rrlcel...- 
creases  could  be  granted,  public  hear  ngs 
would  have  to  be  held  and  that    his 
would    result    in    -'isible    disagreen  ent 
within    the    administration.     He 
pointed  out  that  it  would  result 


revision  of  the  oil  import  program,  Jie 
tax  law  impact  on  the  industi-y  and  ;he 
level  of  monopolistic  concentration  wjold 
receive  heavy  attention. 

Then  on  January  11.  1973,  PresiAnt 
Nixon  dropped  the  phase  n  price  con  rol 
program.  That  left  the  oU  industry  1  ee 
to  announce  an  8-percent  heating  oil 
price  increase  of  its  own  and  allowed  he 
administration  to  avoid  criticism  if  it  ]  ad 
allowed  prices  to  Increase  In  advar  le. 
Many  of  us  will  remember  our  anrn  e 


Iso 
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ment  at  the  untimely  removal  of  price 
controls  In  January.  1973.  We  are  now 
beginning  to  see  at  least  some  of  the 
possible  reasons  for  the  ill-advised  and 
disastrous  action. 

With  inventories  depleted,  the  first 
signs  of  a  gas  shortage  began  appearing 
in  March,  1973  and  finally  in  April,  the 
administration  set  aside  the  "national 
security"  argument  used  for  years  to  keep 
oil  Imports  low  and  announced  an  end  to 
the  oil  Import  quota  system. 

The  new  system  was  similar  In  prin- 
cipal to  what  Nixon's  task  force  had 
urged  3  years  earlier.  But  now,  one  Im- 
portant thing  had  changed:  Imported  oil 
prices  had  risen  to  match  domestic  prices. 
The  foreign  oil  no  longer  threatened  the 
industry's  profits. 

The  story  reported  in  the  Newsday 
article  assumes  added  significance  when 
read  in  connection  with  an  interview  with 
J.  Kenneth  Jamieson.  chairman  of 
Exxon  Corp..  reported  In  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal  for  March  17.  I  will  also 
offer  that  article  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  Jamieson  is  reported  as  saying  that 
U.S.  refinery  capacity  cannot  meet  un- 
restrained U.S.  demand  even  if  unlimited 
crude  oil  becomes  available,  for  the  rea- 
son that  oil  companies  faUed  to  expand 
refinery'  capacity  in  recent  years  because 
of  the  Federal  quota  on  oil  imports. 

Mr.  Jamieson  states  that  now  that  the 
import  quotas  have  ended,  the  companies 
have  an  economic  incentive  to  build  new 
refinery  capacity  in  the  United  States. 
He  adds  that  the  profits  are  now  right 
too. 

Mr.  Jamleson's  statement  amounts  to 
striking  confirmation  from  the  head  of 
the  Nation's  largest  oil  comoration  that 
it  was  the  administration's  oil  import 
restriction-;  which  prevented  the  expan- 
sion of  refinery  capacity  In  the  United 
States  in  anticipation  of  gasoline  and  fuel 
oil  demands.  This  lays  responslblMty  for 
the  gasoUne  shortage,  with  all  the  at- 
tendant price  inflation,  squarely  in  the 
lap  of  the  Nixon  administration  as  a 
result  of  a  policy  followed  not  by  inad- 
vertance.  but  by  design.  Moreover.  It  is 
now  clear  that  it  was  a  policy  whose  pur- 
pose and  effect  was  to  promote  the  pri- 
vate Interests  of  the  oil  Industry. 

Now  that  the  facts  are  coming  out. 
the  responsibiUty  to  do  something  to 
correct  the  situation  falls  on  Congress. 
First  and  foremost,  the  Congress  has  en 
obligation  to  investigate  the  complete 
f"cts  behind  this  scandalous  story.  One 
of  the  reasons  why  the  situation  devel- 
oped as  It  did  was  becaure  of  the  lack  cf 
reliable  public  Information  as  to  the 
availability  and  distribution  of  petro- 
leum. Of  CDurse,  it  is  too  late  to  try  to 
turn  the  clock  back.  However,  the  In- 
satiable greed  of  the  major  integrated 
oil  companies  must  be  curbed. 

Certainly,  an  excess  profits  tax  Is  not 
only  justl.led.  but  would  tend  to  dis- 
courage the  kind  of  aggrandizement  of 
profits  that  led  us  to  the  present  crisis. 
At  a  time  when  the  vast  majority  of  indi- 
vidual consumers  are  being  squeezed  by 
the  combination  of  Inflation  and  short- 
ages It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the 
Congress  impose  at  least  equality  of  sac- 


rifice   on    the    corporations   who   have 
helried  bring  about  this  situation. 

It  Is  also  essential  that  the  monopo- 
listic tendencies  in  the  oil  industry  be  at- 
tacked and  that  competition  be  strength- 
ened within  the  Industry.  In  addition  to 
effective  antitrust  enforcement  action  by 
the  executive  branch,  the  Congress 
should  adopt  legislation  divorcing  own- 
ership of  crude  oU  production  from  own- 
ership of  pipelines  and  refineries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Newsday  article  and 
the  Interview  with  Mr.  Jamieson  follow 
these  remarks: 

Nixon  Men  Risked  Oil  Crisis 

(By  Bob  Wyrick  and  Brian  Donovan) 

New   York.— The   big  oU   companies  had 

every   reason   during   the    1972   presidential 

c:\mpalgn  to  help  finance  another  tour  years 

for  Richard  Nixon. 

Throughout  Its  first  term,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration  has  consistently  protected  their 
1  .tercsts.  The  pattern  had  begun,  in  fact, 
evua  before  Nixon  took  office. 

It  was  during  the  1968  campaign,  as  News- 
day  reported  Tuesday,  that  then-vice  presl- 
dentlal  candidate  Splro  Agnew.  seeking  con- 
tributions, met  privately  with  Texas  oUmen 
and  promised  that  Nixon,  if  elected,  would 
kill  an  oll-lmport  plan  opposed  by  major 
oil  companies. 

That  premise  was  kept,  and  other  benefits 
followed.  In  1970.  Nixon  rejected  a  presl- 
dentlal  task  force's  recmnmendatlons  that 
the  admlnlstratlcn  drop  the  oll-lmport  quota 
program,  which  had  kept  U.S.  oU  prices  above 
world  prices  by  sharply  limiting  the  amount 
cf  cheaper  foreign  oil  allowed  into  the 
American  market.  And  In  1971,  then-atty 
Gen.  John  MltcheU  granted  oU  companies  a 
controversial  antitrust  exemption  that  al- 
l-wed  them  to  work  together  in  esUbllshlng 
Jlldeast  oU  prices.  The  prices  began  rlslnz 
soon  afterward. 

Those  early,  pro-Industry  decisions  set  a 
pattern  that  was  to  continue  during  the 
second  Nixon  campai|»n.  which  raided  about 
$5  mUllon  from  oil  interests.  Again,  the  Issue 
was  cu  Imports.  But  this  time,  the  situation 
was  more  serious:  U.S.  oil  production  was 
fallins  behl'id  demand,  shortages  were  im- 
minent and  administration  officials  were 
faced  wUh  a  cruiial  choice. 

Basically,  the  administration  had  three 
chances  during  1971  and  1972  to  make  deci- 
slons  that  would  have  kept  the  country's 
supplies  of  petroleum  products  In  balance 
with  the  growing  demand.  At  that  time 
plenty  of  oil  was  stUl  available  on  the  world 
market. 

The  choice  was  between  risking  a  shortage 
that  vould  hurt  co-^sumers  cr  a  surplus  that 
could  hurt  the  major  oil  companies'  prices 
and  profiti.  In  each  case,  administration 
officials  took  the  first  choice. 

Dr.  Joseph  Lerner,  the  Federal  Energy  Of- 
nces  ssnior  economist,  summed  it  up  this 
way:  "In  effect  they  were  practicing  brink- 
manship." 

In  August  1971,  another  government  econ- 
omist named  Philip  Essley  made  a  prophetic 
prediction,  one  that  had  serious  implications 
for  the  nation's  oU  policy.  And  it  was  com- 
pletely Ignored  by  top  officials. 

Essley  worked  for  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  (OEP),  the  agency  that  was 
then  monitoring  the  oil  Import  program  The 
agency's  dlrectrr.  retired  Gen.  George  A.  Lin- 
coln, also  served  as  cha'rman  of  the  Oil  Policy 
Committee,  reporting  to  presidential  assist- 
ant Peter  Flanlgan,  Nixon's  chief  oil-policy 
adviser. 

Essley  predicted,  in  24  pages  of  facts  and 
charts,  that  domestic  oU  production  would 
reach  Its  peak  and  level  off  during  the  fol- 
lowing year.  That  meant  the  tight  import 
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quotas  long  favored  by  the  big  oil  companies 
irould  have  to  be  relaxed  if  the  government 
(ranted  to  prevent  shortages,  for,  with  de- 
mand growing  EUid  domestic  production  stay- 
ing the  same,  only  foreign  oU  could  make  up 
aie  difference. 

"It  should  be  obvious,"  Essley  wrote,  "that 
aie  rapidly  changing  circumstances  will  re- 
quire .  .  .  the  government  to  reevaluate  the 
Daslc  position  regarding  imports  and  adopt 
new  policies  within  the  relatively  near  fu- 
ture." 

The  coming  year,  of  course,  was  1972 — and 
a  presidential  election.  Nixon  already  had 
shown  In  1970  his  unwillingness  to  scrap  the 
quota  sjrstem. 

But  shortly  after  the  Essley  study  was  cir- 
culated, another  OEP  staff  paper  recommend- 
ed that  the  old  mathematical  formula  for 
setting  quota  levels— basically  slanted  toward 
keeping  Imports  low — be  replaced  with  a 
straight  supply-demand  formula.  That  would 
be  "the  most  viable  method,"  the  paper  said, 
of  assuring  that  enough  fuel  reached  the  con- 
sumer. 

niese  were  not  isolated  warnings.  As  early 
as  1970,  the  oil  trade  press  began  noting  that 
domestic  production  appeared  likely  to  peak 
soon. 

But  despite  all  that,  the  administration.  In 
November,  chose  to  stick  with  the  old  for- 
mula and  allow  only  a  conservative  Import 
Increase — 100,000  barrels  a  day — for  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

Both  Lincoln  and  Flanlgan  told  News- 
day  the  White  House  played  no  Important 
nrte  in  that  decision.  But,  in  fact,  Lincoln 
wrote  a  memo  for  his  private  files  saying  he 
had  "cleared  the  rationale"  with  White  House 
assistant  Flanlgan. 

The  first  to  notice  what  was  happening 
were  the  nation's  smaller.  Independent  oil 
companies. 

Up  to  then,  things  had  looked  rosy  for 
them.  Since  the  late  19608,  they  had  been 
steadily  o^iturlng  a  growing  share  of  the  U.S. 
market,  at  the  expense  of  the  major  firms. 
Their  advantage  over  the  majors  was  a  more 
streamlined,  low-overhead  marketing  setup — 
including  self-service  gas  stations,  little  ad- 
vertising, fewer  mechanics  to  pay — that  let 
tbem  undercut  the  big  companies'  prices. 
Their  appeal  was  to  motorists  who  did  not 
care  about  tigers  in  their  tanks.  Just  cheap 
gasoline. 

But  the  smaller  companies  had  a  serious 
weak  q)ot.  The  independent  marketers,  and 
the  Independent  refiners  who  helped  supply 
them  with  products,  depended  heavily  for 
their  supplies  upon  the  big  multinational 
firms.  If  a  shortage  developed,  the  independ- 
ents would  be  the  first  to  feel  the  squeeze. 
That  Is  what  happened  as  1972  began. 
The  tight  Import  quotas  allowed  the  major 
companies  to  start  cutting  back  on  sales  to 
independents,  saving  what  oU  was  available 
for  their  own  operations.  The  smaller  com- 
panies, facing  disaster,  protested  vigrously. 
In  February,  for  Instance,  Clark  Oil  sent  a 
letter  to  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness calling  for  a  350,000-barrel-a-day  In- 
crease In  Imports.  The  company  warned  that 
the  accelerating  shortage  "would  literally 
destroy  .  .  .  Independent  refiners  if  no  action 
is  taken." 

Other  independents  Joined  the  chorus.  The 
American  Petroleum  Refiners  Association, 
representing  31  small  refiners,  wrote  to  Lin- 
coln In  March  recommending  a  500,000-bar- 
rel  Import  Increase  and  predicted  a  "catas- 
trophe" for  the  small  companies  unless  action 
came  soon. 

"It  was  obvious  what  was  going  to  hap- 
pen," said  Walter  Famarlss,  the  group's  presi- 
dent. "But  I  met  with  Lincoln  and  Flanlgan 
and  I  got  nowhere.  Their  attitude  was, 
"OK,  we  think  we're  going  fine  and  we  don't 
buy  what  you're  saying.'  " 

During  this  same  period,  some  politically 
powerful  oU  Interests  were  fighting  to  keep 


imports  as  low  as  possible.  Most  of  the  ma- 
jor companies  supported  import  increases 
far  smaller  than  the  Independents  wanted. 
Humble  OU  (now  Exxon)  gave  the  OEP  a 
prediction — totally  erroneous — that  no  addi- 
tional imports  at  all  would  be  needed  in  1972. 
Oil  drilling  companies  controlling  South- 
west oil  fields  also  opposed  higher  quotas, 
since  foreign  oil  would  cut  Into  the  market 
for  their  own  product.  It  was  on  April  6, 
1972,  while  the  quota  decision  was  pending, 
that  $700,000  in  secret  Nixon  contributions, 
mostly  from  Texas  oil  men,  traveled  to  Wash- 
ington aboard  a  Pennzoil  plane. 

It  took  the  administration  nearly  four 
months  to  act.  Some  OEP  staff  officials  re- 
newed their  suggestions  that  the  government 
drop  the  now-obsolete  formula  for  figuring 
Imports  and  adopt  a  supply-demand  method. 
By  this  time,  even  some  major  companies 
were  feeling  the  pinch,  although  not  as 
badly  as  Independents. 

The  Oil  Policy  Committee  met  on  April  25 
to  decide  how  large  the  increase  should  be. 
Flanlgan  sat  in.  Records  show  he  firmly  op- 
posed relaxing  imports  enough  to  restore 
any  surplus  capacity  to  the  Southwest.  The 
result:  Another  conservative  Increase,  this 
time  of  230,000  barrels  a  day,  less  than  half 
of  what  some  independents  had  requested. 
Flanlgan  told  Newsday  that  politics  had 
no  part  in  the  decision.  Any  larger  increase, 
he  contended,  could  have  hurt  the  over-all 
U.S.  oU  Industry  and  discouraged  exploration. 
Moreover,  Flanlgan  said,  he  did  not  feel  that 
any  serious  shortages  existed  then  or,  In 
fact,  until  the  Arab  embargo. 

But  the  facts  contradict  Flanigan's  con- 
tention. Actually,  the  nation's  inventories  of 
crude  oil,  gasoline  and  fuel  oils  began  dwin- 
dling steadily  In  early  1972,  prior  to  the  sec- 
ond important  decision,  and  Industry  reports 
showing  the  trend  were  easily  available  to  the 
White  House  at  the  time. 

By  late  summer  of  1972,  some  oil  com- 
panies,  particularly  the  snuiUer  ones,  had 
used  all  their  authorized  Imports  for  the 
year.  Again,  the  Nixon  administration  had 
to  do  something  about  the  import  program. 
It  did,  but  the  effect  was  the  same  as  before : 
Fuel  supplies  got  even  tighter. 

The  third  decision,  made  In  August  and 
announced  by  l>resldent  Nixon  on  Sept.  18, 
was  to  rely  on  big  oil  companies  to  act  against 
their  own  economic  Interests. 

They  could  Irlng  In  additional  oil  above 
the  quota  levels,  Nixon  announced,  but  what- 
ever they  brought  in  would  be  subtracted 
from  their  Import  allowances  for  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  limit  was  10  pet.  of  1973  quotas. 
The  result  was  predictable:  Only  35  pet. 
of  the  extra  oil  that  had  been  authorized 
actually  came  Into  the  country  during  the 
rest  of  1972.  Some  large  companies — includ- 
ing Exxon,  Shell  and  Gulf — brought  in  none 
of  the  additional  oil  they  had  been  allowed. 
As  the  1972  Presidential  election  ap- 
proached, the  three  Nixon  administration 
decisions  bad  combined  to  create  inventory 
shortages  that  would  worsen  as  the  year 
drew  to  a  close,  bringing  severe  fuel-oU 
shortages  In  the  Midwest  that  forced  the 
closing  of  schools  and  caused  scone  states 
to  set  up  emergency  fuel  supply  centers  to 
keep  hospitals  open.  Some  Midwest  indus- 
tries complained  they  were  cut  back  29  to  -Vi 
pet.  by  fuel  suppliers. 

It  was  against  this  background  that  WU- 
llam  Truppner,  a  staff  member  of  the  OU  Pol- 
icy Committee,  circulated  a  memo  from  a 
State  Department  official  that  recommended 
forcing  up  oil  prices  substantially  and  put- 
ting the  costs  of  the  price  Increases  directly 
on  the  consumer. 

This  was  the  course  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration eventually  followed. 

The  classified  memo,  written  Oct.  27,  1972, 
by  Frank  Mau,  a  State  Department  inter- 
national economist  and  adviser  to  the  Oil 
Policy  Committee,  stated: 


"It  seems  clear  that  with  a  new  admin- 
istration which  has  already  stated  its  inten- 
tion to  make  hard  and,  if  necessary,  unpop- 
ular decisions,  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  cpm- 
plete  revision  of  our  oU  import  and  Incen- 
tive program  .  .  .  "The  domestic  price  of 
crude  oil  and  products  shoxild  be  allowed 
to  Increase  substantially.  At  a  minimum,  the 
domestic  price  of  crude  oU  should  be  in- 
creased to  $4  per  barrel  .  .  . 

"A  substantial  increase  in  gsisollne  and 
other  product  prices  would  ellmmate  the 
need  to  continue  to  indirectly  subsidize  the 
domestic  refining  and  petrochemical  com- 
panies ... 

"The  cost  would  be  placed  where  it  should 
be — directly  on  the  consumer." 

At  the  time  of  Mau's  memo,  the  domestic 
price  for  crude  oil  was  $3.39  a  barrel  and 
U.S.  production  was  roughly  10  million  bar- 
rels a  day.  Increasing  the  price  to  $4  a  bar- 
rel would  have  meant  roughly  $6  million  a 
day  to  the  oil  Industry  of  $2.1  billion  a  year. 
The  prices  were  allowed  to  go  up  even 
more  drasticaUy  than  Mau  suggested.  In 
March,  crude  prices  Jumped  25  cents  a  bar- 
rel; on  May  15,  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  al- 
lowed crude  prices  to  go  up  another  36  cents: 
by  August,  oU  already  under  production 
("old  oU")  had  reached  $4  a  barrel  and  newly 
discovered  oU  was  allowed  to  seU  at  $S.  At 
the  time  the  Arab  embargo  hit,  new  oU  was 
selling  at  $5.60. 

Mau  said  be  was  "appalled"  and  "amazed" 
that  Newsday  bad  obtained  the  document. 
He  Insisted  these  were  his  personal  views, 
not  those  of  the  State  Department. 

"I  don't  accept  the  idea  that  the  industry's 
profits  are  unreasonable,"  Mau  said.  "In  fact, 
I  don't  think  they  are  high  enough.  1  feel 
that  the  Industry  has  been  horribly  abused 
on  this  score.  Iliey  have  done  a  bad  Job  of 
public  relations." 

During  the  winter  of  1972-73,  newspapers 
were  filled  with  revelations  which  drew  the 
Watergate  burglars  closer  and  closer  to  the 
orbit  of  the  White  House.  The  papers  also 
carried  other,  smaller  articles  about  a  severe 
heating-fuel  shortage  in  the  Midwest. 

In  this  time  of  mounting  scandal,  there 
were  thoee  within  the  Nixon  administration, 
however,  who  were  more  Interested  In  main- 
taining a  good  united  public  Image  than  In 
acting  Immediately  to  solve  heatlng-fuel 
shortages  for  American  citizens. 

One  such  official  was  Lou  Neeb,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Price  Commission.  As  early 
as  mid-November  of  1972,  OEP  Director  Lin- 
coln was  warning  the  White  House  that  price 
control  rules,  which  had  frozen  heating  oil 
prices  at  a  particularly  low  level,  could 
worsen  Winter  fuel  shortages  by  discourag- 
ing beating  oU  production. 

But  Neeb's  memo  pointed  out  that  before 
price  Increases  could  be  granted,  public  bear- 
ings would  have  to  be  held  and  that  Price 
Commission  members  were  divided  on 
whether  the  solution  was  to  raise  prices  or 
change  the  oll-lmport  program  in  such  a 
way  as  to  mcrease  beating-oU  production. 

"We  would  have  the  situation  of  a  poten- 
tially publicly  visible  disagreement  within 
the  administration,"  Neeb  warned,  adding, 
"the  holding  of  such  public  bearings  always 
provides  a  forum  for  those  who  wish  to  voice 
their  opinions  on  other  aspects  of  govern- 
ment and  Industry  practices  ...  I  would 
anticipate  that  the  oU  Import  program,  the 
aspects  of  the  tax  law  that  Impact  on  the 
oU  Industry,  and  the  level  of  (monopolistic) 
concentration  would  receive  heavy  atten- 
tion ...  at  any  such  hearings  we  would 
bold." 

Then,  on  Jan.  11,  1973,  new  price  control 
policies  saved  the  commission  from  the  po- 
tential controversy  Neeb  had  feared.  On  that 
day,  Nixon  replaced  compulsory  controls  with 
voluntary  price  guidelines.  That  left  the  m- 
dustry  free  to  announce  an  8  pet.  beating  oU 
price  Increase  on  its  own.  And  It  aUowed 
Nixon  officials  to  avoid   the  criticism  they 
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almost  certainly  would  have  gotte     If  they 
had  approved  the  new  prices  In  ad^  inc«. 

Another  month  passed  before  th     admin 
Istratlon  held  hearings  on  whethe     the  In 
dustry  could  Justify  the  new  prices    i  reflect 
Ing  higher  costs.  (Under  the  new  sys  sm,  such 
hearings   came   after   a  price   Inci  ase,   not 
before.)    By    the    time   Federal    offl  lals    an 
nounced  on  March  8  that  the  prl   ss  could 
remain  at  the  higher  level,  the  W  iter  was 
nearly  over  and  consumers  had  begi  i  worry- 
ing about  another  product:  Oasolir   >. 

With  inventories  depleted,  the  11  st  signs 
of  the  gasoline  shortage  began  appei  ing  last 
March,  well  before  the  peak  Summe  driving 
season.  Some  cities  began  having  tro  ble  get- 
ting gasoline  supply  contracts  for  t  elr  mu- 
nicipal vehicles.  Service  station!  began 
closing,  principally  those  operated  by  the 
cut-rate  Independents. 

Some  major  oil  companies  began  cutting 
back  sharply  on  their  sales  to  the  ir  lepend- 
ent  firms,  explaining  that  the  sh  rtage — 
resulting  from  decisions  they  had  si  pported 
during  the  previous  two  years— ha  I  wiped 
out  surplus  supplies.  Around  the  ountry, 
gasoline  inventories  were  from  15  t<  26  pet. 
below  the  previous  year. 

At  that  point,  the  Nixon  admlnistri  tlon  set 
aside  the  -national  security"  argui  lents  It 
had  been  using  for  years  to  keep  Imports 
low.  Last  April,  the  admlnlstrat  )n  an- 
nounced it  was  finally  abandoning  tl  e  quota 
system  and  allowing  major  Increase  in  the 
amount  of  foreign  oU  aUowed  I  to  the 
country. 

The  new  system  was  similar  In  i  -Inclple 
to  what  Nixon's  task  force  had  urgi  i  three 
years  earlier.  But  now,  one  importai  t  thing 
had  changed:  Imported  oil  prices  h  d  risen 
to  match  domestic  prices.  The  forelg  oU  no 
longer  threatened  the  industry's  prol  ts. 

But  the  move  came  too  late.  In»  ntorles 
remained  short.  As  the  Summer  v  >re  on 
more  than  4,000  gas  stations  cloeed  foi  lack  of 
supplies,  and  sales  by  many  discount  chains 
dropped  as  drastically  as  they  had  rl5(  i  a  few 
years  before.  By  F^ll.  motorists  in  sot  3  parts 
of  the  country  were  searching  hard  to  find 
a  gas  station  open  on  Sunday.  The  ag  of  the 
price  war  was  over. 

The  Arab  embarco.  announced  1  mid- 
October,  would  produce  even  worse  sh  rtages 
driving  prices  still  higher  and  boostlnlproflt^ 
for  the  major  oU  companies.  But  slitistlcs 
show  all  those  trends  were  well  un  ler  the 
way  before  the  ... 

The  shortages  had  given  major  #1  com- 
panies exactly  what  they  wanted-  -higher 
prices  And  the  cost  fell  exactly  whe  e  State 
Department  official  Frank  Mau  had  a  vised  a 
year  earlier:  Directly  on  the  consum«  • 


Exxon  Boss:  We  Don't  Need  Hii  nra 
Pricks 

New  Touk.— The  chairman  of  thelworld's 
largest  oil  company  says  the  indusi  y  does 
not  need  higher  prices  and  profit  ma  rtns  to 
finance  new  energy  development. 

J.  Kenneth  Jamleson.  chairman  o:  Exxon 
P.°J^;  "'•*   *"  '"  exclusive   Intervle  r   that 

the  industry  should  be  able  to  opera 
erating  the  capital  it  needs,  with  the 
rates  of  return." 

Jamleson  also  said  Exxon  might  br 
creased  petroleum  supplies  quickly  ir 
United  States  by  diverting  them  from 
after  the  end  of  the  Arab  oil  embargo 

But  he  said  U.S.  refinery  tfapaclty  ^uu.a 
not  meet  unrestrained  U.S.  demand  «  ren  U 
unlimited  crude  oil  becomes  avallabU 

He  said  companies  failed  to  expai  a  re- 
finery capacity  m  recent  years  because  .f  the 
Federal  quota  on  oil  Imports,  which  "resi- 
dent Nixon  had  retained  until  a  yes  ■  aeo 
d«splte  a  Cabinet  task  force  recomm  nda- 
tlon  in  1969  that  it  be  removed. 

Oil  irtdustry  profits  increased  some  4  pet 
In  1973,  and  Exxon's  worldwide  profits  s  (ared 
to  a  record  59  pet.,  enabling  the  compa  »y  to 
Increase  its  dividends  45  cents  per  shar    and 


could 


stUl  reinvest  almost  $1.5  bUlion— some  60  pet. 
of  net  earnings. 

Jamleson  said  the  oil  companies  do  not 
really  need  new  "incentives"  to  invest  in  ef- 
forts to  increase  energy  production,  but  It 
would  like  the  Federal  government  to  stop 
imposing  new  regulations  and  tampering 
with  eld  ones. 

"I  think  what  the  Industry  Is  saying  is: 
Leave  us  alone,"  said  Jamleson. 

Here  are  excerpts  from  the  Interview  with 
Jamleson,  held  in  his  office  51  floors  above 
central  Manhattan: 

Q— Has  crude  oil  been  diverted  from  the 
United  States  to  other  markets  because  of 
the  crude  oil  allocation  program  here? 

A — I  can  only  speak  for  our  own  company 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  we  did  not  do  that. 
Q — Is    any    additional    oU    avaUable    that 
could  come  to  the  United  States? 
A — Net  that  we  know  of,  no. 
Q— With  profits  rising  rapidly  in  Europe, 
you  were  able  In  1973  to  Increase  your  divi- 
dends and  stUl  reinvest  a  great  deal  of  the 
profit.  If  that  Is  possible  under  1973  condi- 
tions, do  the  oil  companies  need  further  price 
and  profit  increases  in  the  United  SUtes  to 
attract  Investment  money? 

A — No.  We  think  the  rate  of  return  of  the 
cU  Industry  right  now  Is  at  a  satisfactory 
level.  You  may  get  further  price  increases  if 
the  producing  countries  substantially  raise 
crude  prices  again.  Then  we've  got  to  pass 
that  cost  through,  but  that  does  not  Increase 
our  rate  of  return. 

Q — Is  that  conclusion  general  In  the  In- 
dustry, or  unique  to  Exxon? 

A— We're  probably  in  as  good  shape  as  any 
of  the  large  companies  In  the  Industry.  I 
woiUd  say:  Yes.  the  Industry  should  be  able 
to  operate,  generating  the  capital  It  needs, 
with  tt'e  current  rates  of  return  .  .  . 

Q— There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  in  this  en- 
ergy crisis  about  corporate  responsibility. 
What  Is  the  corporate  resoonslblllty  when 
you  have  your  home  office  here,  but  a  large 
part  of  your  operations  overseas? 

A — Well,  our  corporate  responsibility,  we 
felt.  In  this  energy  situation  was  to  share 
our  supplies  worldwide  Just  as  equitably  as 
we  possibly  could,  recognizing  all  cf  the  re- 
straints that  we  had  with  the  embargo  and 
sometimes  imposed  by  the  host  govern- 
ments .  .  . 

Q— I  understand  the  United  States  has  a 
shr  rtage  of  refinery  capacity.  Is  that  so? 

A — I  think  there  has  been  some  misunder- 
standing on  that.  Refinery  capacity  was  tight 
last  year,  but  the  industry  was  able,  by  bot- 
tleneck elimination  and  better  maintenance 
techniques,  to  find  quite  a  lot  of  capacity. 

I  think  our  refining  now  is  sufficient  at 
least  through  this  year  and  possibly  next. 

Demand  will  be  the  key  to  the  refinery 
capacity.  If  the  demand  gets  back  onto  the 
rate  of  growth  It  was  on  last  year,  then  there 
will  be  a  shortage  of  refinery  capacity. 

*— In  recent  years,  Exxon  exnanded  re- 
finery capacity  in  Europe  in  anticipation  of 
growth.  Why  didn't  it  do  that  In  the  United 
States? 

A— Well,  we  had  this  uncertainty  about 
our  crude  supply  m  the  VS..  where  the  im- 
port regulations  were  quite  confused 
Now  with  the  clarification  cf  the  Import 
regulations,  it  shifted  the  economics  defl- 
nltsly  back  into  the  United  States  to  buUd 
this  refinery  capacity. 

Also,  there  were  refinery  siting  problems 
and  a  lack  of  faculties  for  handling  ble 
tankers.  *      " 

,.,?T^?°"'  ■  y*""  ■K°'  President  NUon 
lifted  the  quota  from  oil  Imports  and  since 
then  a  lot  of  companies  have  begun  expand- 
ing refinery  capacity  here.  What  happened 
to  remove  the  siting  problems  and  lack  of 
deep  water  ports? 

A— Most  of  the  refinery  expansion  today  is 
In  existing  refineries. 

Q — Oil  industry  profits  rose  sharply  in 
1973  and  Exxon's  profits  Jumped  59  pet.,  but 
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It  appears  the  large  Increase  came  mainly 
from  your  operations  abroad,  not  the  Umted 
States.  Is  that  correct? 

A— That's  right.  Our  profit  off  oil  and  gas 
operations  in  the  U.S.  rose  Just  about  in 
proportion  with  our  sales  here.  The  bulk  of 
the  profit  increase  came  out  of  Europe,  and 
Japan  to  a  degree.  And  our  chemical  busi- 
ness is  up  substantially  worldwide. 

Q— What  caused  those  foreign  profit 
Increases?  ft-* 

A— Volumes  were  up.  and  prices  went  un 
substantially.  European  prices  for  years  had 
been  very  badly  depressed. 

...  You  got  into  this  tight  supply  situa- 
tion, the  law  of  supply  and  demand  still 
applies,  and  the  prices  went  up. 

So  as  a  result,  our  profits  increased  in  Eu- 
rope. But  they're  stUl  not  at  any  exorbiUnt 

Q — There  has  been  some  criticism  of 
Aramco.  Exxon  Is  part  owner  of  Aramco  the 
company  which  produces  the  bulk  of  Saudi 
Arabian  oil,  for  refusing  to  supply  oil  to  the 
war.  Can  a  company  such  as  Exxon  say  that 
It  has  a  respoaslbUity  to  its  home  nation? 

A— No,  besause  what  they  (the  Saudi 
Arabians)  said  was  you  cannot  use  Saudi 
crude  to  supply  the  U.S.  armed  forces  They 
further  said  that  If  you  do,  you  will  suffer 
the  du-e  consequences  .  .  .  Let's  take  our  com- 
pany in  Italy  ...  We  had  to  cut  deliveries  to 
the  U.S.  military  by  the  percentage  of  Saudi 
crude  that  we  had  been  running  in  Italy 
Now  had  we  not  done  that  we  could  have 
Jeopardized  all  of  our  supplies  out  of  Saudi 
Arabia  ...  Now  there's  a  clear  case  where 
the  sovereign  government,  the  host  country 

tells  you   to  do  something  and   you  - 

well  do  it  .  .  .  ' 


Q— Some  people  are  saying  that  the 
majors  are  trying  to  drive  the  independent 
gasolire  reUllers  out  of  business.  How  do 

^?^J^^^''  *^*  '**=*  **^»*  10-000  stations  out 
of  250.000  we-  t  out  of  business  last  year"* 

A— Well,  I  think  that  was  a  trend  that  had 
started  in  the  industry  and  had  been  goin.' 
OU  for  o.ulte  a  number  of  years  now  i 

think  you  wiU  find  that  very  many  of  these 
independents  who  have  gone  out  were  very 
marginal  operators  ...  As  far  as  us  deliber- 
ately trying  to  squeeze  them  out,  that's  Just 
not  true. 

Q— There  have  been  reports  that  Aramco 
is  going  to  be  nationalised  by  Saudi  Arabia 
and  that  it's  in  the  middle  of  negotiations  to 
work  it  out.  Is  that  true? 
y  A— No.  There  are  no  negotiations  going  on 
at  the  present  time. 

Q— Your  flgiu-es  an  the  amount  budgeted 
for  exploration  each  year  are  pretty  stable 
over  the  years.  So  when  you  budpet  for  this 
you  have  a  pretty  good  Idea  of  wbat  you're 
going  to  spend  on  exploration  every  year 
And  you  mun  have  a  f ah-ly  good  record  of 
hitting  oil  or  you  wouldn't  be  in  bu'lress 
And  you  have  a  triple  A  rating,  so  you  ha-e 
no  troubles  with  credit.  Now  is  It  really 
meaningful  to  talk  about  the  oil  business  as 
a  really  risky  business? 

A— I  sure  think  it's  terribly  risky.  Prob- 
ablv  the  biggest  risk  we  have  today  is  on  the 
political  side. 

Q— But  the  risks  you're  talking  about 
don't  really  ^eem  to  hamper  your  ability  to 
attract  capital. 

A— Not  as  of  now  they  don't.  But  I  think 
you've  pot  to  look  at  our  stock.  We  had  a 
very  good  earning  record  In  '72.  and  our  stock 
certainly  hasn't  reacted.  Our  stock  is  down. 
Our  prl'-e-e-rnl-.rr  ratio  has  dropped.  The 
marVet  is  saving  we're  putUng  a  very  high 
factor  on  t^'e-*  political  risks. 

Q— Whnt  about  t»'e  oil  comnany  armiment 
that  they  reed  more  Incentives  from  the 
pover:>ment  to  produce  more  oil  If.  as  you 
sav.  the  companies  are  making  adequate 
profit  now? 

A — I  don't  think  the  industry  Is  saying 
that.  I  think  what  the  Industry  Is  saying  Is; 
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"Leave  us  alone."  You  see  you've  got  all  these 
uncertainties  hanging  over  you.  You  got 
people  who  want  to  get  rid  of  the  depletion 
allowance,  you  got  people  Intent  on  rolling 
back  prices.  So  you've  Just  got  a  completely 
uncertain  climate  that  you're  operating  in. 
That's  what  people  are  objecting  to. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  GuDE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes),  for  the  week  of  March  18,  on 
account  of  o£BciaI  business. 


Mr.  PoDELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lttton. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pascell  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  RosTENKowsKi  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Flowers  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Udall  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  PAtmTROY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dices. 

Mr.  Stttdds  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  McSpasden. 

Mr.  GUNTER. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HiLLis)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material : ) 

Mr.  GoLDWATER,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  GoLDWATER,  for  60  minutes,  April  2. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GiNN)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material : ) 

Mr  Dices,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PoRD,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


SENATE  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 

A  bill  and  joint  resolutions  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1276.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joe  H. 
Morgan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  163.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  full  week 
in  the  month  of  March  of  each  year  as  "Na- 
tional Agriculture  Week"  and  the  Monday  of 
each  such  week  as  "National  Agriculture 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  179.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  calendar  week  be- 
ginning April  21,  1974,  as  "National  Volun- 
teer Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Madden,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  Buchanan  to  extend  his  remarks 
prior  to  the  vote  on  the  Cleveland 
amendment. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HiLLis)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  CoNLAN  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ketchum. 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Kuykendall  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Symms  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HuBER. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  J.  William  Stanton. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

(The  foUowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ginn)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Patten  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Mills  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  <3oNZALEz  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Phaser  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rees  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Murtha. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Adminlstratiwi,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  which  was  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 

H.R.  2533.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Raphael 
Johnson. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  1616.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  August  F. 
Walz; 

S.  1673.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Zoslma 
Telebanco  Van  Zanten; 

S  1852.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Georglna 
Henrietta  Harris; 

S.  1922.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert  J. 
Martin;  and 

S.  2315.  An  act  to  amend  the  minimum 
limits  of  compensation  of  Senate  committee 
employees  and  to  amend  the  indicia  require- 
ments on  franked  mall,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


2072.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  amendments  to 
the  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1975  for  the 
ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  (H.  Doc.  No.  93-245) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

2073.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  proposed  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1974 
for  the  Department  of  Labor  (H.  Doc.  No. 
93-244);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2074.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  a  concession  contract 
to  authorize  continued  provision  of  facilities 
and  services  for  the  public  in  Acadia  Na- 
tional Park,  Maine,  for  a  term  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1974,  pursuant  to  67  Stat  271 
and  70  Stat.  543;  to  the  Committee  on  inte- 
rior and  Insular  AflTalrs. 

2075.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  Development  Corporation, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  act  of  October  27,  1972  (Public 
Law  92-578) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

2076.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  prospectus 
proposing  the  acquisition  of  leased  space  in 
a  buUding  to  be  constructed  to  house  the 
U.S.  Courts  and  other  Federal  agencies  In 
Columbia,  B.C.,  pursuant  to  40  U.S.C.  606; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Received  Prom  the  Comptboller  Gekeral 

2077.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  problems  affecting  mail  service  and 
improvements  being  taken:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

2078.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  difficulties  of  assessing  results 
of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion projects  to  reduce  crime:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2079.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral erf  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  complications  Incurred  because  of 
delays  in  transferring  patients  to  Veterans' 
Administration  Spinal  Cord  Injury  Treat- 
ment Centers:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  4  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, March  21,  1974.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


cxx- 


-465 — Part  8 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxtI.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severaUy  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ARCHER: 

HJl.  13604.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  provision 
for  the  establishment  of  Professional  Stand- 
ards Review  Organizations  to  review  services 
covered  under  the  medicare  and  medicaid 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN: 

HJl.  13605.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain  restrictions 
on  the  rights  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  OSice  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  BELL: 

HJl.  13606.  A  bUl  to  exempt  certain  auto- 
motive parts  and  accessories  from  the  excise 
tax  imposed  by  secUon  4061  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas: 

HJl.  13607.  A  bUl  to  amend  secUon  1951. 
title  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  act  <rf  July  3, 
1946;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DIOGS  (by  reruest) : 

H.R.  13608.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  9,  1955,  relating  to  school  fare  subsidy 
for  transportation  of  schoolchildren  within 
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the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  i 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  PREY: 
HJl.  13600.  A  bUI  to  amend  the 
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Crime  Control  and  Safe  Street*  A  t  of  ig«8 
to  authorize  group  lUe  Insurance  programs 
for  public  safety  officers  and  to  a  list  State 
and  local  governments  to  provide  such  In- 
siu-ance;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Tudlclary 
By  Mr.  HASTINGS: 
HJl.  13610.  A  bill  to  amend  th«  National 
Housing  Act  to  provide  a  statuton  basis  for 
«ie  continuing  administration  b  Federal 
Housing  Administration  of  the  stai  iard  risk 
programs  under  such  act;  to  the  C  (mmlttee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsj  van  la: 
H.R.  13611.  A  bill  to  provide  for    tx  coun- 
seling to  the  elderly  In  the  prepa  atlon  of 
ineir   Federal   Income   tax   return^    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  KARTH: 
H.R.  13612.  A  bill  to  amend  thdllntemal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  extend  1  le  cutoff 
dato  for  qualification  of  low-lncomi   housing 
rehabUltatlon  expenditures  for  the  J  year  de- 
preciation prlvUege  provided  by  sei  tlon  167 
(K);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  an     Means 
By  Mr.  KARTH  (for  himself,    Ir.  Cos- 
man,  and  Mr.  Johnson  of  Califor- 
nia) : 
H.R.  13613.  A  bUl  to  terminate  the  Airlines 
Mutual   Aid  Agreement;    to   the  Co  amittee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commero 
By  Mr.  LITTON: 
HJl.  13614.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Dep  rtment 
of  Social,  Economic,  and  Natural  R  sources 
Planning  in  the  executive  branch  of  i  le  Fed- 
eral Oovemment;  to  the  Committee    n  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  MAT8UNAOA : 
HJl.    13616.   A    bill   to   amend   th«    Inter- 
coastal  Shipping  Act,  1933;  to  the  Coi  »mittee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 
HJl.  13616.  A  bill  to  amend  title  3    of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  i    terans' 
pension  and  compensation  wUl  n»    be  re- 
duced   as  a   result   of   c<Htatn    Incn  ues    in 
monthly  social  secxirity  benefits;  tote  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  REES: 
HJl.    13617.    A    blU    to    amend    1  Ue    39 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for     le  fur- 
nishing of  certain  Information  with  charit- 
able solicitations  sent  through  the  m   U   and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee   <n  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyomln  : 
HJl.  13618.  A  blU  to  provide  that  aoneys 
due  the  States  under  the  provisions  of  the 
BUneral  Leasing  Act  of  1920,  as  amend  i.  may 
be  used  for  purposes  other  than  publl  roads 
and  schools;  to  the  CommlKee  on  ;  iterior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 
HJl.  13619.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  federal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  ln<  ude  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  f<3  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Intlrstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  T 

By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  hlmse  f  and 
Mr.  Kemp)  : 
HJl.  13620.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Cle  n  Air 
Act  to  provide  for  temporary  suspend  on  of 
certain  air  pollution  control  require]  ents- 
to  provide  for  coal  conversion;  and  fo  oth- 
er purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Int«  ■state 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BRECKINRIDOE  (for  hi  Qself, 

Mr.  Alkxandek.  Mr.  McSpaddeI  ,  Mr 

GiNN,  Mr.  Chaues  Woson  of  '  exas, 

Mr.  Denholm,  Mr.  LrrroN,  an  1  Mr' 

Rose)  : 

H.R.  13621.  A  blU  to  prohibit  the  re:  srva- 

tlon  of  ^prc^riated  funds  except  to  pa  >vlde 

for  contingencies  or  to  effect  savings;  t  >  the 

Committee   on    Government   Operatloi  i. 


ommlttee  By  Mr.  BRINKI£T: 

HJl.  13622.  A  blU  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Service  Act  to  improve  the  naUonal  cancer 
program  and  to  authorize  apiMx>priationB  for 
such  program  for  the  next  5  fiscal  years,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIEUS: 
.  ?."^'  '3^23.  A  bill  to  gxiarantee  to  the 
civilian  employees  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  U.S.  Government  the  right  to  have 
a  counsel  or  representative  of  hU  choice 
present  during  Interrogations  which  may 
lead  to  disciplinary  actions  and  to  prevent 
unwarranted  reporte  from  employees  con- 
cerning thier  private  life;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By    Mr.    DELLENBACK    (for    hUnself, 

Mr.  EscH,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Ceder- 

BE»o,   Mr.    Vetset,   Mr.   Thone,   Mr. 

King,  Mr.  Paiuiis,  Mr.  Shsivex,  Mr. 

Ketchtjm,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Wy'dleb, 

Mr.  WHrrEHCKST,   Mr.  Murtha,  Mr. 

Cleveland,  Mr.  Mallart,  Mr.  Mters, 

Mr.  BuRGENxx,  and  Mr.  Prenzel)  : 

HJl.    13624.   A   bill   to  amend   the  Higher 

Education  Act  of  1963  to  provide  for  Increased 

accesBlbUlty  to  guaranteed  student  loans   to 

extend  the  Emergency  Insured  Student  Loan 

Act  of  I960,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 

Conunlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DIGGS  (for  hlmsef,  Mr.  Ford, 
Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr.  Conters,  Mr.  Dingell,' 
and  Ms.  Grdtiths)  : 
H.R.  13625.  A  bill  to  provide,  on  a  demon- 
stration basis,  emergency  relief  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  and  security  of  the  United  States 
by  preventing  the  loss  of  existing  housing 
units  through  the  phenomenon  of  housing 
abandonment,  to  protect  the  health  and  Uv- 
ing  standards  in  communities  and  neighbor- 
hoods threatened  by  abandonment,  to  pro- 
tect  the   interests  of   the  United  SUtes  In 
connection  with  certain  mortgage  transac- 
tions,  to  assist  local   public   bodies  In  the 
development    and    redevelopment    of    well- 
planned.    Integrated,    residential    neighbor- 
hoods and  m  the  development  and  redevelop- 
ment of  communities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:   to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By    Mr.    HARSHA     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Blatnik,  Mr.  Grover,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Alabama,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Kltt- 
czTNSKi,  Mr.  Don  H.  Clattsen,  Mr 
Wmoht.  Mr.  Sntdek,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
ZioN,    Mr.    Johnson    of    California. 
Mr.  Hammxrschmidt,  Mr.  Dorn,  Mr. 
MizELL,  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Baker, 
Mr.  Roberts,  Mr  SHtrsTEa.  Mr.  How- 
ard,  Mr.   Walsh,   Mr.   Anderson   of 
California.  Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr.  Roe.  and 
Mr.  Hanrahan)  : 
H.R.  13626.  A  bill  to  name  a  Federal  office 
building  to   be  located   In   Carbondale.   HI., 
the  "Kenneth  J.  Gray  Federal  Building";  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    HARSHA    (for    himself,    Mr 

RoNCALio  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Taylor 

of   Missouri,    Mr.    McCormack,    Mr. 

James  V.  Stanton,   Ms.   Abzug.  Mr. 

Breadx.  Mr.  Studds.  Mrs.  Burke  of 

California,  Mr.  Ginn,  Mr.  Milforo, 

and  Mr.  Vander  Veen)  : 

H.R.  13627.  A  bill  to  name  a  Federal  office 

btillding   to   be   located   in   Carbondale,   Dl.. 

the  "Kenneth  J.  Gray  Federal  Building"-  to' 

the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HILLIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Rbcdla) : 
H.R.  13628.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  an  excess 
profits  tax  on  the  income  of  corporations  en- 
gaged in  oU  production  and  refining,  and  to 
establish  the  Energy  Research,  Development, 
and  Exploration  Trust  Fund;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  KEMP: 

HJl.  13629.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  Emer- 
gency DayU^t  Saving  Time  Energy  oon 
aervatlon  Act  of  1973  on  the  last  SimdaV  of 
October  1974,  and  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1066  In  order  to  provide  that 
daylight  saving  time  as  provided  for  under 
such  act  Shall  be  from  the  last  Sunday  in 
February  untu  the  last  Sunday  in  October 
of  each  year;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  13630.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  freedom  of 
choice  In  student  asslgnmente  In  public 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  13631.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  tempo- 
rary period  the  import  duty  on  certain 
horses;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  13632.  A  bUl  to  facilitate  the  move- 
ment  of  persons  and  goods  in  Interstate  com- 
merce, and  to  aid  In  eliminating  the  burdens 
on  Interstate  commerce  which  result  from 
the  Uck  of  adequate  coordination  of  high- 
way and  other  transportation  facilities  and 
systems  In  many  parte  of  the  United  States 
through  a  comprehensive  program  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  States  and  localities  to  aid 
In  the  provision  of  such  transportation 
faculties;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LENT: 
H.R.  13633.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act,  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act 
to  require  depository  Institutions  to  notify 
owners  of  time  certificates  of  deposit  which 
are  automatically  renewable  of  that  fact  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK  (for  himself.  Mr 
Teacxje,  Mr.  Mosher,  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  and  Mr.  Towell  of  Nevada) : 
H.R.  13634.  A  bill  to  further  the  conduct  of 
research,  development,  and  conunerclal  dem- 
onstration in  geothermal  energy  technol- 
ogies, to  direct  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  fund  basic  and  applied  re- 
search relating  to  geothermal  energy,  and  to 
direct  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  to  carry  out  a  program  of 
demonstrations  in  technologies  for  commer- 
cial utUizatlon  of  geothermal  resources  In- 
cluding hot  dry  rock  and  geopressured  fields; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 
H.R.  13635.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  require  that  an  op- 
portimity  to  reply  to  certain  partisan  broad- 
casts by  the  President  be  given  to  the  other 
major  political  party;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MEZVINSKY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Wn.LiAMs) : 
H.R.  13636.  A  bill  to  provide  for  tax  coun- 
seling to  the  elderly  in  the  preparation  of 
the  Federal  Income  tax  returns;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.   13637.  A  bin  to  establish  a  National 
Development   Bank   to  provide   loans  to  fi- 
nance urgently  needed  public  faculties  for 
State  and  local  governments,  to  help  achieve 
a  full  employment  economy  both  In  urban 
and  rural  America  by  providing  loans  for  the 
establishment    of    small    and    medium    size 
businesses  and  industries  and  the  expansion 
and  improvement  of  such  existing  businesses 
and  industries,  and  for  the  construction  of 
low  and  moderate  Income  housing  projects, 
and  to  provide  Job  training  for  unskUled  and 
semlskUled  unemployed  and  imderemployed 
workers;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  SCRERLE: 
HJl.  13638.  A  blU  to  rei>eal  the  Economic 
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stabilization  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  SEIBERLING: 
HJl.  13639.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  P^^nd  Act  of  1966  to  In- 
crease the  authorization  of  appropriation  for 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H.R.  13640.  A  bill  to  insure  that  recipients 
of  veterans'  pension  and  compensation  will 
not  have  the  amount  of  such  pension  or 
compensation  reduced,  or  entitlement  there- 
to   discontinued,    because    of    Increases    in 
monthly  social  security  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ESCH: 
H.R.  13641.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  Emergency 
Daylight  Saving  Time  Energy  Conservation 
Act  of  1973;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HANRAHAN   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Badillo. 
Mr.   Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Hel- 
STOSKi,  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
DELLtTMS,  Mrs.  BiniKE  of  California, 
Mr.   Oilman,   Mrs.   Mink.   Mr.   Har- 
BiNCTON.    Ms.    Holtzman,    and    Mr. 
RoK): 
HJl.  13643.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Economic 
StabUizatlon  Act  of  1970  to  Insure  that  ad- 
vertising expenses  are  excluded  from  con- 
sideration as  part  of  the  rates  and  charges  of 
any  regulated  public  utility,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  McSPADDEN: 
H.R.  13643.  A  blU  to  suspend  untU  June  1. 
1970.  the  regulations  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  relating  to  spill  prevention 
control  and  countermeasure  plans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  PARRIS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Sara- 
sin.  Mr.  RoNCALLO  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Veyset,  and  Mr. 
Yatron) : 
HJl.  13644.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  temporarUy  reduce 
the  excise  tax  on  gasoline  by  2  cents  per  gai- 
lon;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Podell, 
Mr.  RoNCALLo  of  New  York.  Mr.  Roy- 
BAL,   Iilr.   Sarbanes,   Ms.   Schroeder, 
Mr.  Steele,  Mr.  Studos,  Mr.  Mollo- 
HAN,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
HJl.  13645.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4a,  the 
commodity  distribution  program  of  the  Api- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973' 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ROE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Patten, 
Mr.    Helstoski,    Mr.    Rodino,    Mr. 
DoMiNiCK  V.  Daniels,  Mr.  Thompson 
of    New    Jersey,    Mr.    Howard,    Mr. 
Minish,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Rinaloo, 
Mr.    WmNALL,    Mr.    Hunt,    and    Mr. 
Maraziti)  : 
HJl.  13646.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  4a,  the 
commodity  distribution  program  of  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  19  /3; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ROE  (for  himself,  Ms.  Abzug, 
Mr.  Betill,  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
Mr.    Burke    of    Massachusette,    Mr. 
Clat,  Mr.  CouGHLiN,  Mr.  Davis  of 
South  Carolina.  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Dun- 
can, Mr.  Du  Pont,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Fascell, 
Mr.  Fraser.  Mr.   Hanley,  Mr.  Har- 
rington, Ms.  Holtzman,  Mr.  Jones 
of  Oklahoma,  Ms.  Jordan,  Mr.  Lit- 
ton, Mr.  McSPADDEN,  Mr.  Murtha, 
and  Mr.  Pepper)  : 
HJl.  13647.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  4a.  the 
commodity  distribution  program  of  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


By  Mr.  ROE  (for  himself,    Ms.  Abzug, 
Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California,  Mr.  Burke  of  Massa- 
chusetts,  Mr.   Clay,  Mr.  Couchlin. 
Mr.   Davis   of  South   Carolina,  Mr. 
Dent,  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  du  Pont,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Kn.araic, 
Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Fxaser,  Mr.  Hanley, 
Mr.  Harrington,  Ms.  Holtzman,  Mr. 
Jones  of  Oklahoma,  Ms.  Jordan,  Mr. 
Litton,  Mr.  McSpadden.  Mr.  Murtha. 
and  Mr.  Pepper)  : 
H.R.  13648.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROE  (fw  himself.  Mr.  Podell, 
Mr.    RoNCALLO    of    New    York,    Mr 
ROTBAL,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Ms.  Schroe- 
der,   Mr.    Steele,    Mr.    Studds,    Mr. 
Mollohan,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.  13649.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
School   Lunch  Act  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Patten, 
Mr.    Helstoski,    Mr.    Rodino,    Mr. 
DoMiNiCK  V.  Daniels,  Mr.  Thompson 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Howard,  I^.  Min- 
ish, Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr. 
WmNALL,      Mr.      Hunt,      and      Mr. 
Maraziti)  : 
H.R.  13650.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  for  other  purpose;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROE  (for  himself,  Ms.  Abzug. 
Mr.  Bergland,  Mr.  Burke  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  Daniels, 
Mr.  EiLBESG,  Mr.  Hanna,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins. Mr.  Helstoski,  Ms.  Holtzman, 
Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Rinaloo. 
Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Stark. 
Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
HJl.    13651.   A   bUl   to   amend   the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  for 
programs  for  the  diagnosis,  prevention,  and 
treatment  of,  and  research  In,  Huntington's 
disease;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.R.  13652.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Communications   Act   of    1934   to   authorize 
common  carriers  subject  to  such  title  to  pro- 
vide certain  free  or  reduced  rate  service  for 
Individuals  who  are  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  13653.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  amount  of  political 
contributions  which  may  be  given  to  candi- 
dates for  certain  Federal  offices;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  McCOLLISTER: 
H.J.  Res.  943.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  May  13  of  each  year  as 
"American  Business  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  O'HARA: 
H.J.  Res.  944.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  between  August  12,  1974  and  Au- 
gust 18,  1974  as  "National  Anuiteur  Astro- 
nomers Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Davis   of  South   Carolina,  Mr.   Ed- 
wards of  Alabama,  Mr.  Frasex,  Mr. 
Karth,    Mr.    McSPADDEN.    Mr.    Maz- 
zou,  Mr.  Snyder,  and  Mr.  Taylor  of 
Missouri) : 
H.J.  Res.  945.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  begin- 
ning  on   the  second   Monday   In   November 
each  year  as  "Youth  Appreciation  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  BOLAND: 
H.  Con.  Res,  448.  Concurrent  resolution 


relating  to  peace  throughout  the  world;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RUNNELS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  449.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
declare  the  sense  of  Congress  that  Smokey 
the  Bear  shaU  be  returned  to  bis  place  of 
birth,  Capltan.  N.  Mex.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  nilnols: 
H.   Con.   Res.   450.   Concurrent   resolution 
setting  a  prospective  limit  on  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

By   Mr.   BREAUX    (for   himself,   Mrs. 
Boccs.  Mr.  EscH,  and  Mr.  Nichols)  : 
H.  Res.  995.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  concerning 
the  expenditure  of  money  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  for  the  Bicentennial  celebra- 
tion;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REGULA : 
H.  Res.  996.  Resolution  In  support  of  con- 
tinued    undiluted     U.S.     sovereignity     and 
Jurisdiction  over  the  U.S. -owned  Canal  Zone 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  ROE: 
H.  Res.  997.  Resolution  to  establish  as  part 
of  the  congressional  internship  program  an 
Internship   program   for   senior   citizens    in 
honor  of  John  McCormack,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  SISK   (for  himself,  Mr.  Mad- 
den, Mr.  BoLLiNC,  Mr.   Pepper,  Mr. 
Matsunaga,  Mr.  Murphy  of  nilnols, 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  McSpad- 
den, Mr.  Anderson   of  Illinois,  Mr. 
QuiLLEN,   Mr.   Latta,   and   Mr.   Del 
Clawson)  : 
H.  Res.  998.  Resolution  to  amend  the  House 
rules    regarding    making    of    polnte    of    no 
quorum,    consideration    of    certain    Senate 
amendments  In  conference   agreements   or 
reported  In  conference  disagreement,  request 
for  recorded  votes  and  expeditious  conduct 
of  quorum  calls  In  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
and  postponment  of  proceeding  on  suspen- 
sion  motions,   and   for   other   purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

389.  By  Mr.  ZWACH:  Memorial  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  relative  to 
raUroEid  abandonment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstete  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

890.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Flantetlons,  relative  to  a  com- 
memorative stamp  In  honor  of  Gen.  Na- 
thaniel Greene;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

891.  Also,  memc«-lal  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  relative  to 
equalizing  axle  weight  limits  for  interstete 
trucks;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

408.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
County  Legislature,  Suffolk  County,  N.Y., 
relative  to  Ireland;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

409.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  CouncU. 
Seward,  Alaska,  relative  to  the  Hazdlng  Ice 
Field /Kenai  Fjords  National  Monument  pro- 
posal; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
InsiUar  Affairs. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o 
and  was  called  to  order  by 
ABotrRE2x,  a  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 


ock 


I  on 

th 


PRAYEH 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverer  1  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray  today  in  the  wJrds  of  an 
enduring  hymn: 
"O  Master,  let  me  walk  with  iThee 

In  lowly  paths  of  service  fr  e; 

TeU  me  Thy  secret;  help  me   lear 

The  strain  of  toU,  the  fret  of  :are. 
"Teach  me  Thy  patience;  still firith  Thee 

In  closer,  dearer  company, 

In  work  that  keeps  faith  itveet  and 
strong. 

In  trust  that  triimiphs  over  i  rong. 
"In  hope  that  sends  a  shining  ray 

Par  down  the  future's  broade  dng  way; 

In  peace  that  only  Thou  cai  st  give 

With  Thee,  O  Master,  let  me   ive." 

—Washington  Glaod:  n,  1879 

We  pray  in  His  name  who  ci  ue  not  to 
be  ministered  unto,  but  to  mljister  and 
give  his  life  for  many.  Amen. 
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State  of 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPOH  S 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Fhe  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communicat  on  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pn  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  cler;   read  the 

following  letter:  s 

U.S.  Senati| 

PRESIDENT   PSO   TElfjoKE, 

Washington,  D.C.,  Marct^O,  1974. 
To  the  Senate:  | 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  Ihe  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  An.  James 
Aboitsezk,  a  Senator  from  the  Staie  of  South 
Dakota,  to  perform  the  duties  ol§the  Chair 
during  my  absence.  | 

James  O.  Easti^no, 
President  profempore. 


Ing  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1115)  entlUed 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  to  provide  for  the  registra- 
tion of  practitioners  conducting  narcotic 
treatment  programs,"  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  of 
the  Senate,  each  with  amendments,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

S.  2174.  An  act  to  amend  the  civil  service 
retirement  system  with  respect  to  the  defi- 
nitions of  widow  and  widower;  and 

S.  2830.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  greater  and  more 
effecUve  efforts  In  research  and  public  edu- 
cation with  regard  to  diabetes  melUtus. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  4591.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MUagros 
Catambay  Butierrez; 

H.R.  6266.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ursula  E. 
Moore: 

HJl.  6202.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
C.  Johnson; 

H.R.  7128.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rita 
Petermann  Brown; 

H.R.  7307.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Viola 
Borroughs;  and 

H.R.  11105.  An  act  to  amend  title  VII  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  relating  to  the 
nutrition  program  for  the  elderly  to  provide 
authorization  of  appropriations,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 
The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  State  as  follows: 

L.  Douglas  Heck,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  Stetes  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  Niger 

Sumner  Gerard,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Ambassador  ExtraordUiary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Jamaica. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of 
these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  2533)  for  the  relief  of 
Raphael  Johnson. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Abourezk). 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  the  legisla- 
tive business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


Mr.  ABOUREZK  thereuponi  took  the 
chair  as  AcUng  President  pr(|  tempore. 

THE  JOURNAL    | 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  president, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  |he  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  the  proc«edings  of 
Tuesday,  March  19.  1974,  be  dispensed 
with.  s 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  |)ro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  s^  ordered 

I 

COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  D^ING 

SENATE  SESSION 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Plesident 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  £l  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  miet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  todly 
-T^*L^.9'^'^°  PRESIDENT  »o'tem- 

~    rdered. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REPERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated: 

HJl.  4891.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mllagros 
Catambay  Gutierrez; 

HH.  6266.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ursula 
E.  Moore; 

HJl.  6202.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
C.  Johnson; 

HJl.  7128.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Rita  Petermann  Brown;  and 

H.R.  7397.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Viola 
Burroughs.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  11105.  An  act  to  amend  title  Vn 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  relating  to  the 
nutrition  program  for  the  elderly  to  provide 
authorization  of  appropriations,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  is  now  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 


pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HO  7SE 

A  message  from  the  House  of 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  I 


Repre- 
read- 


EXECUTTVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  Into  executive  session  to  consider 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 


OUR  CONTINUING  ENERGY 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted and  apprehensive  by  the  decision 
of  seven  of  the  nine  Arab  States— de- 
lighted because  this  increased  oil  supply 
will  relieve  some  of  the  hardship  which 
the  people  of  this  Nation  have  been  suf- 
fering because  of  the  shortage  of  petro- 
leum products,  and  apprehensive  because 
there  is  an  inherent  danger  that  this 
annoimcement  may  cause  us  to  lower 
our  guard  and  reduce  our  efforts  to  meet 
our  continuing  energy  problems. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  not  solved  our 
energy  problems.  WhUe  the  people  of  the 
Nation  can  be  justifiably  proud  of  the 
superb  way  they  responded  to  the  Presi- 
dent's requests  that  they  observe  strict 
conservation  measures,  such  measures 
created  no  energy  fuels  and  merely  re- 
duced the  consumption  of  existing  fuels. 


I  submit  to  the  Senate  that  we  must  in- 
crease, not  decrease,  our  efforts  to  find 
new  sources  of  energy  and  make  full  use 
of  those  natxxral  resources  we  have  avail- 
able to  us. 

Is  there  an  energy  crisis?  While  the 
United  States  comprises  only  6  percent 
of  the  world's  population,  we  use  about 
one-third  of  the  world's  energy  fuel,  or 
36  million  barrels  of  oil  or  its  equivalent 
every  day:  17  million  barrels  come  from 
oU,  11  million  barrels  come  from  gas,  7 
million  barrels  come  from  coal,  1  million 
barrels  come  from  nuclear,  water  power, 
and  all  other  sources. 

Where  do  we  use  this  36  millions  of 
barrels  per  day? 

Eight  millions  of  barrels  for  transpor- 
tation. Thirteen  millions  of  barrels  for 
industry.  Seven  millions  of  barrels  for 
generation  of  electricity.  Pive  millions  of 
barrels  in  the  home.  Three  millions  of 
barrels  in  commercial  buildings. 

If  we  have  this  36  million  barrels  a  day, 
then  what  is  the  problem?  Very  simply 
stated,  we  are  running  out  of  oil  and  gas 
which  provide  77  percent  of  our  energy 
needs,  and  we  are  not  using  the  two  fuels 
that  are  abundant — coal  and  nuclear. 
Yes,  this  is  a  crisis,  but  we  should  be 
able  to  solve  it. 

I  suggest  that  our  crisis  was  brought 
about  by  four  basic  problems,  and  each 
must  be  solved  if  we  are  to  be  an  energy 
sufficient  Nation. 

Pirst,  rapidly  increasing  demand:  We 
used  18  million  barrel  equivalent  in  1950; 
36  million  today;  and  at  this  rate,  by 
1990,  we  will  need  65  miUion  barrels. 

Second,  diminishing  fuel  supplies:  We 
are  running  out  of  oil  and  gas,  and  un- 
less we  find  some  new  reserves,  we  will 
have  to  rely  more  and  more  on  our  coal, 
nuclear  power,  solar  energy,  geothermal 
power,  and  other  sources  to  meet  our 
demands. 

Third,  concern  for  the  environment: 
We  pollute  the  air  with  fumes  from  au- 
tomobiles, incinerators,  factories;  our 
streams  are  polluted  by  the  sewage  and 
waste  materials  we  pour  into  them.  We 
have  made  vast  improvements.  We  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go,  and  the  road  Is 
paved  with  energy  considerations. 

Fourth,  lack  of  foresight:  We— and  I 
Include  Congress,  the  Executive,  Stat«, 
and  local  governments,  industry,  you  and 
me — ^we  just  did  not  look  far  enough 
ahead  and  take  the  required  action. 

Let  us  address  each  of  these  independ- 
ently and  see  what  we  have  done  and 
what  we  must  do: 

Pirst,  rapidly  increasing  demand.  As 
I  stated  earlier,  we  have  made  inroads 
toward  solving  this  part  of  our  problem 
and  I  would  hope  that  we  could  increase 
these  efforts  over  the  coming  months. 
If  we  have  learned  nothing  else  since 
October,  it  is  that  we  are  a  wasteful  Na- 
tion, and  we  can  get  by  with  using  a 
great  deal  less  energy.  One  of  our  most 
wasteful  uses  of  energy  is  transportation. 
It  is  always  easier  to  ride  than  to  walk, 
and  it  is  always  easier  to  take  our  own 
automobiles  than  to  share  with  our 
neighbors.  I  believe  we  must  insist  that 
our  gasoline  engines  are  not  efficient.  We 
can  no  longer  accept  7  or  8  miles  per 
gallon  in  order  to  move  one  person  from 
one  area  to  another.  When  the  energy 


crunch  first  hit  us,  one  of  the  first  actions 
we  took  was  to  reduce  the  number  of 
commercial  flights  available  throughout 
the  coimtry.  I  recognize  this  did  cause 
inconvenience.  However,  It  is  amazing 
how  rapidly  we  adjusted  to  this  incon- 
venience. 

Before  this  action,  some  45  percent  of 
the  space  in  our  commercial  aircraft  was 
empty.  Now  it  is  not  at  all  imusual  to 
have  a  full  aircraft,  and  our  load  figure 
has  increased  into  the  70  percent  area. 
Additionally,  we  must  design  our  build- 
ings and  oiu-  homes  to  assure  that  we 
derive  the  full  use  from  the  energy  we 
expend  to  heat  these  buildings.  The  same 
is  true  of  commercial  buildings.  And  the 
list  goes  on.  But  I  believe  we  have  ad- 
dressed this  first  problem,  and  I  think 
we  can  cope  with  it. 

Two.  Diminishing  fuel  supplies.  This  is 
a  little  more  difficult.  There  is  only  so 
much  fuel  available.  The  time  is  here 
with  us  right  now  when  we  must  use  the 
resources  we  have  available.  We  are 
now  mining  somewhere  around  650  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal  a  year.  We  could  in- 
crease this  to  over  a  billion  and  a  half 
tons  a  year.  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior reports  that  we  have  over  3  tril- 
lion tons  of  coal  in  this  country.  We  must 
mine  this  coal,  and  most  assuredly  we 
must  reclaim  the  land  after  it  is  mined. 
It  is  necessary  that  we  convert  this  nat- 
ural valuable  resource  Into  usable  and 
acceptable  energy  fuel.  To  this  end, 
twice  during  this  Congress  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  which  woiild  establish 
an  energy  resesurch  and  development 
trust  fund.  I  believe  that  the  establish- 
ment of  this  fund  is  essential  if  we  are 
going  to  solve  this  research  and  develop- 
ment problem  so  necessary  to  convert 
these  valuable  natural  resources  to  meet 
our  needs. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  on  July  13, 
1973,  for  myself.  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
and  Senator  Howard  Baker,  I  intro- 
duced S.  2167,  a  bill  to  accelerate  energy 
research  and  development  by  providing 
adequate  funding  over  a  continuing 
period  of  time  through  the  creation  of 
an  energy  research  and  development 
fund.  The  fund  would  draw  its  support 
from  those  moneys  received  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  its  lease  sales  of 
public  lands  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf.  I  reasoned  that  as  it  was  the  short- 
age of  energy  which  now  enhanced  the 
value  of  these  public  assets,  this  new 
revenue  should  in  turn  be  used  to  find 
relief  to  the  energy  problem  itself.  I  still 
believe  that  this  reasoning  is  soimd  and 
am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  we 
will  never  achieve  our  R.  &  D.  goals  by 
year-to-year  financing  and  must  adopt 
some  type  of  trust  fund  concept.  How- 
ever, there  is  good  argument  for  broad- 
ening the  base  of  this  fund  by  including 
receipts  from  Federal  lease  sales  and 
all  other  sales  or  grants  of  development 
rights  of  energy  sources  on  Federal  lands. 

It  has  now  been  8  months  since  I  in- 
troduced this  bill,  and  while  I  have  been 
promised  by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  that  hearings  will  be 
held  at  an  early  date,  this  date  has  as 
yet  not  been  set. 

In  my  original  concept,  I  envisioned 
that  the  fund  would  be  managed  and  co- 


ordinated by  the  Interior  Department. 
However,  In  my  Introductory  remarks,  I 
recognized  that  new  organizational  con- 
cepts were  being  considered  and  sug- 
gested that  should  the  President's  reor- 
ganization reach  fruition  there  may  be  a 
new  office  better  suited  for  this  purpose. 

One  program  advanced  by  the  Presi- 
dent is  of  particular  interest  to  me,  and 
this  is  the  creation  of  an  Energy  Resource 
and  Development  Administration  to  con- 
trol the  Nation's  efforts  In  this  area.  The 
idea  is  not  new,  as  it  is  found  in  the 
President's  earlier  program  to  create  a 
Department  of  Natural  Resources.  What 
is  new  is  the  suggestion  that  we  remove 
R.  &  D.  from  the  proposed  department 
and  create  a  new  independent  admin- 
istration. I  think  this  is  sound,  and  I 
support  it.  On  November  13,  1973,  I  in- 
troduced a  second  bill,  S.  2694,  for  this 
purpose. 

I  have  been  encouraged  by  the  action 
taken  by  Senator  Ribicoff  of  the  Senate 
Government  Operations  Committee,  in 
that  he  just  this  week  hsis  conducted 
hearings  on  S.  2744,  a  bill  designed  to 
establish  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration.  He  has  as- 
sured me  that  I  will  receive  every  con- 
sideration in  the  markup  sessions,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  my  energy  trust  fund 
will  be  included  in  the  final  version  of  the 
bill.  In  addition,  we  must  find  and  iise 
the  oil  and  gas  which  I  am  confident  lies 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  As  our 
existing  wells  are  depleted,  we  must  find 
new  domestic  sources.  I  believe  that  we 
must  speed  the  construction  and  the  use 
of  our  nuclear  powerplants.  It  Is  not 
impossible  that  we  could  see  a  twenty- 
fold  increase  in  nuclear  power  before  the 
year  2000.  I  submit  that  we  must  build 
many  new  petroleum  refineries  in  the 
next  5  to  10  years.  The  refining  capacity 
we  have  today  within  the  continent  is 
woefully  inadequate  to  handle  the  petro- 
leum products  which  are  available  to  us 
from  our  domestic  and  foreign  markets. 
We  must  make  every  effort  to  develop  our 
oil  shale,  our  geothermal  energy,  our 
solar  energy,  magnetohydrodynamics, 
and  all  other  exotic  possibilities  for  en- 
ergy sources. 

Third,  concern  for  the  environment, 
•nils  Is  the  only  planet  we  have,  and  we 
hope  to  live  on  it  for  a  long  time,  and 
I  submit  we  must  do  everything  possible 
to  protect  the  environment  in  which  we 
live.  But  I  also  believe  that  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  have  intelligent  compro- 
mise with  ecological  considerations 
because  such  compromise  Is  certainly 
within  our  interests.  There  is  a  very 
delicate  balance  in  this  consideration, 
and  any  changes  should  be  brought 
about  very  cautiously.  In  particular,  we 
have  environmental  problems  which 
Impact  very  significantly  on  the  pro- 
duction and  use  of  coal.  If  we  are  to 
continue  to  surface  mine  our  coal,  then 
we  must  assuredly  increase  our  efforts  to 
conduct  these  operations  in  a  manner 
which  has  minimum  impact  on  the  en- 
vironment. I  am  proud  at  the  efforts  in 
my  State  now  being  conducted  at  Berea 
College  by  the  Forestry  Service  to  im- 
prove reclamation  practices  nationwide. 
Turning  to  the  use  of  coal.  I  believe 
that   dynamic    research    and    develop- 
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ment  programs  adequately  fijlided  over 
sustained  periods  of  time  Brovlde  us 
the  only  real  solution  to  th^  problems 
related  to  the  environmentally  accepta- 
ble use  of  our  natural  resources.  One 
very  important  consideratiof  relating 
to  the  production  of  electrical  energy 
concerns  the  siting  of  poweralants  and 
related  power  transmission  lines  and 
related  facilities.  | 

Fourth,  lack  of  foresight.  For  a  long 
time,  very  few  realized  the  *rlousness 
of  our  problem.  Then,  in  the  space  of 
a  few  months,  we  all  seemecl  to  try  to 
out  do  each  other  to  see  howinuch  and 
how  quickly  legislation  couldi^be  intro- 
duced. As  a  result,  we  have  feen  some 
800  pieces  of  energy  related  legislation 
being  introduced  in  this  Confess. 

The  sad  commentary  is^iat  only 
emergency  bills  have  passed  tm  Senate. 
It  really  does  not  do  us  a  wl^Ie  lot  of 
good  to  Hx  blame  as  to  why  ^A  did  not 
take  the  necessfjy  action  oifwhy  we 
did  not  pass  the  necessary  bilfi  because 
that  will  not  solv  our  problans.  The 
fact  is  that  we  just  did  not  'llit.  And 
let  me  conclude  by  saying,  "I*t's  do  it 
now!"  I 

The  American  people  have  so  objec- 
tion to  making  a  sacriflce.  T^ey  do  it. 
and  they  have  done  it  many  ti£|les  in  the 
past.  They  do  not  want  to  doit  £f  they 
are  blackmailed.  i 

May  I  say.  in  all  honesty  axk  all  sin- 
cerity. I  noticed  that  our  friends  in  the 
Middle   East  said   the   other  ^y   that 
they  would  reevaluate  their  paition  on 
the  1st  of  June.  Well,  hang  tbiir  damn 
meeting  on  the  1st  of  June.  Th|y  can  do 
anything  they  want  to  at  theii?  meeting 
on  the  1st  of  June.  The  United  States 
can  just  tell  them,  so  far  as  tfiis  Sena- 
tor is  concerned,  that  they  can  hun  that 
meetmg  on  the  1st  of  June,  ptfrely  and 
simply  because  this  Nation  is  ibt  going 
to  be  bullied  in  its  adequacy  to  solve  the 
problems  of  this  NaUon,  andl  we  are 
going   to   make    a    decision    n|w.    and 
we  should  make  it  now,  thati  we  are 
going  to  do  it,  and  we  are  not  loing  to 
find  ourselves  in  a  position  of  w^ting  in 
line  to  decide  whether  we  can  buy  $2  or 
$3   worth   of   gasoline,    becaus<i  a  few 
countries  in  the  Middle  East  t^ve  de- 
cided that  they  are  going  to  reevaluate 
a  posIUon  on  the  1st  of  June.  dd)endlng 
on  the  fact  that  this  NaUon  has^t  done 
a  thing  in  the  long-range  soluti<A  to  our 
energy  problems.  = 

The  only  thing  i  can  say  is  tl^t  Con- 
gress can  stand  up  now  and^solve 
thoee  problems  and  do  it  in  a  wiy  that 
wiU  do  justice  to  this  Nation  *nd  do 
jusOce  to  the  operation  of  govefnment 
as  we  know  it,  being  reflecUvelof  the 
desires  of  the  people  of  this  Nafon. 
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was  quite  a  logical,  undersUndable,  and 
objective  voice  over  the  years  to  read 
this  morning  about  his  death. 

I  would  merely  like  to  state  for  the 
Record  that  I  think  his  was  indeed  a  re- 
markable career  in  the  news  media  as 
he  knew  it  and  that  he  used  that  media 
to  a  wonderful,  wonderful  advantage  to 
the  American  people;  that  what  he 
brought  to  the  American  people  in  the 
insight  of  the  news  of  the  day  was  prob- 
ably some  of  the  most  remarkable  objec- 
tive reporting  this  country  has  ever  had 
the  opportunity  to  witness.  Of  aU  the 
news  people  I  have  ever  known  or  ever 
had  the  privUege  to  meet,  and  ever  had 
the  privilege  to  listen  to.  two  of  the  most 
outstanding  we  have  ever  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  listen  to  were  Edward  R 
Murrow  and  Chet  Huntley 
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TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes 


students  are  presently  majoring  in  law 
enforcement.  The  institution  was  the  first 
in  the  Nation  to  receive  a  Federal  grant 
to  establish  a  school  of  law  enforcempnt 
in  1966.  ^'^meni 

Through  its  dynamic  approach  to  its 
responsibUities  as  a  public  institution 
the  university  has  drawn  national  atten- 
tion to  itself  and  its  programs,  reflect- 
ing favorably  on  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky. 

I  want  to  express  congratulations  to 
President  Martin,  the  faculty,  alumni 
and  students  of  Eastern  Kentucky  Uni- 
versity during  this  Centennial  Year  of 
Higher  Education  on  the  Richmond  Kv 
campus.  '       ' 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


A  CENTURY  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
AT    EASTERN    KENTUCKY 


1 


DEATH  OP  CHET  HUNTL^^ 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  Mfore  1 
entered  the  Chamber  earlier  thllmom- 
ing.  I  read  on  the  ticker  about  the  death 
of  a  remarkable  man  at  the  ag^  of  62 
We  an  had  read  that  Chet  Huntley  had 
been  very,  very  111.  But  I  think  it  come« 
as  a  shock  to  many  of  us  who  thoBght  he 


Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President 
Eastern  Kentucky  University  is  this  year 
commemorating  a  century  of  higher  edu- 
cation on  its  campus  at  Richmond. 

Higher  education  there  dates  to  the 
1874  founding  of  Central  University    a 
Presbyterian  institution  bom  out  of  the 
confiicts    of    the    Civil    War.    Since    its 
founding  as  a  public  institution  in  1906 
Eastern      Kentucky      University      has 
achieved  a  distinguished  record  of  in- 
stitutional   development.    Through    its 
phUosophy  of  extending  educational  op- 
portumties  to  the  broadest  possible  seg- 
ment of  society.  Eastern  Kentucky  Uni- 
versity has  granted  26,630  degrees  and 
has  served  counUess  thousands  of  other 
individuals  in  meeting  their  educational 
goals.   The  university  now  offers  more 
than  200  major  degree  programs  and  has 
an  enrolhnent  of  some  15,000  sutdents 
While  many  colleges  and  universities  are 
experiencing  severe  enrollment  declines 
Easterns  enrollment  has  continued  to 
mcrease. 

Under  the  able  and  foreslghted  lead- 
ership of  its  president.  Dr.  Robert  R. 
Martin,  and  his  outstanding  faculty  and 
administrative  staff,  Eastern  Kentucky 
University  has  developed  a  broad  aca- 
demic offering  in  the  Uberal  and  fine  arts 
the  sciences,  business,  teacher  education' 
preprofessional  and  professional  areas' 
and  in  the  applied  and  technical  disci- 
Phnes.  Seeking  to  serve  In  unique  and 
needed  ways.  Eastern  Kentucky  Univer- 
sity has  taken  a  position  of  leadership  in 
many  areas.  Among  their  most  innova- 
tive programs  are  those  in  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice,  nursing  and 
alhed  health  programs,  vocational  and 
techmcal  education,  and  special  educa- 
tion and  rehabilitation.  More  than  1  800 


COMMUNICATIONS    PROM     EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Abourezk)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated : 
STATisncAi,   Sotplemewt,   Stockpile  Repo«i 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  transmitting  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  copy  of  the  Statistical  Sup- 
"^"f"^  ^''^^P"*  Report,  for  the  period 
ended  December  31,  1073  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Opiniow  and  FnrDiNcs  or  Pact 
A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  certified 
copies  of  the  opinion  and  findings  of  fact  In 
^e  case  of  Dr.  Donald  J.  Aim  v.  the  Vnited 
States,  Congressional  Reference  No.  10-72 
(with  accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  tiie 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Aboukksk)  : 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  County  Legis- 
lature of  SuffolJt  County,  N.Y.,  relating  to  the 
sltuauon  in  the  -North"  of  Ireland.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Poreign  Relations 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  foUowing  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted  : 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  WeUare.  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2893.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  Improve  the  national  cancer 
program  and  to  authorlM  appropriations  for 
such  program  for  the  next  three  fiscal  year* 
(Rept.  No.  93-73«). 
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By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  404.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arthur  Rlke 
(Rept.  No.  93-737). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

HJl.9492.  An  act  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  the  Chat- 
tooga River,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia,  as  a  component  of  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-738) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

William  J.  Mulligan,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Wis- 
consin; 

John  L.  Buck,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  middle  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; and 

Arthur  S.  Plemmlng,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  nom- 
inations be  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominees'  commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  and 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Abraham  Weiss,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  nom- 
ination be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nom- 
inee's commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Thttbmono)    (by  request) : 
S.  3191.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide*  that  commissioned 
officers  of  the  Army  in  regular  grades  below 
major     may     be     involuntarily    discharged 
whenever  there  is  a  reduction  In  force.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  ISi.  STENNIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
THtniMOND)    (by  request) : 
S.  3192.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  time  limit  for 
the  award  of  certain  military  decorations. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
TaTTBMOND)  (by  request) : 
S.  3193.  A  blU  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  selective  con- 
tinuation of  certain  regular  commissioned 
officers  on  the  active  lista  of  the  Army.  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force  upon  racom- 
mendatlon  of  a  selection  board,  and  tar 
other  purposes.  Refwred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 


By  Mr.  GURNET: 
S.  3194.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  termina- 
tion of   certain   oil   and  gas   leases  granted 
with   respect  to  land  located   In  the  Ocala 
National  Forest.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflfairs. 
By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  3195.  A  bUl  to  amend  Title  VII  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  relating  to  the  nutri- 
tion program  for  the  elderly  to  provide  au- 
thorization of  appropriations,  and  for  other 
purposes.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.  3196.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Robertson.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.  3197.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  ComptroUer 
General  of  the  United  States  to  conduct  a 
study  of  the  reporting  requirements  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  on  Independent  business 
establishments,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Moss, 
and  Mr.  Percy  )  : 
S.  3198.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVm  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  skilled  nvirs- 
tng  facilities  under  the  medicare  program 
and  the  medicaid  program  to  provide  medical 
social  services.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

ByMr.  MONDALE: 
S.   3199.-  A   bUl   for   the   relief   of  Clover 
Venice  Barnes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   MONDALE    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hart.   Mr.   Brooke,   Mr.   Johnston, 
Mr.   Humphrey,   Mr.  Eacleton,   Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Hathaway,  and  Mr. 
Abottrezk)  : 
S.  3200.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency  relief 
with  respect  to  home  mortgage  Indebtedness, 
to  refinance  home  mortgages,  to  extend  relief 
to  the  owners  of  homes  who  are  unable  to 
amortize  their  debt  elsewhere,  and  for  other 
purposes.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  3201.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leodegarlo  V.  Soriano,  Jr.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NEI£ON: 
S.  3202.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Farm  Labor 
Contractor  Registration  Act  of  1963  to  pro- 
vide for  the  extension  of  coverage  and  to 
further  effectuate  the  enforcement  of  such 
act.  Referred   to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.   WILLIAMS   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Javtts,  Mr.  Tatt,  Mr. 
Staitoro,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  Eacleton,  Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr. 
Schweiker)  : 
S.  3203.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act  to  extend  its  coverage  and 
protection  to  employees  of  nonprofit  hos- 
pitals, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  3204.  A  bUl  to  eliminate  discrimination 
based  on  sex  In  the  youth  programs  offered 
by  the  Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gold  water)   (by  request) : 
8.  3206.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203(b)  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1968.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences. 

By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Abourezk,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
BroEN,  Mr.  Brooke.  Mr.  Cannon, 
Mr.  Case,   Mr.   Chiles,   Mr.   Clark, 

Mr.    DOBCENICI,    Mr.    DOMINICK,    Mr. 

Fono.  Mr.  FuLBRiGRT,  Mr.   Gravel, 
Mr.  Ottrnxy,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hart, 


Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Haskell,  Mr.  Hath- 
away, Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Jackson. 
Mr.  Javtts,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr. 
McGovERN,  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr.  Mon- 
dale,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,    Mr.   Pastore,   Mr.   Pell,   Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Randolph. 
Mr.    RraicoFF,    Mr.    Stevenson,    Mr. 
Symington,    Mr.   Taft,   Mr.   Tower, 
Mr.    TuNNEY,    Mr.    Williams,    Mr. 
INOUYE,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Crans- 
ton, and  Mr.  Hollings)  : 
S.J.  Res.  196.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  21  through  April  28  as  "Earth  Week, 
1974".   Referred   to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS        ON        INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.   Thurmond)    (by  request)  : 

S.  3191.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  commis- 
sioned ofiBcers  of  the  Army  in  regular 
grades  below  major  may  be  involimtarily 
discharged  whenever  there  is  a  reduction 
in  force.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, for  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond).  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  that  commissioned  officers  of 
the  Army  in  regular  grades  below  major 
may  be  involuntarily  discharged  when- 
ever there  is  a  reduction  in  force. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
of  transmittal  requesting  consideration 
of  the  legislation  and  explaining  the  pur- 
pose be  printed  in  the  Record  immedi- 
ately following  the  listing  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S. 3191 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cottgress  assembled,  that  chapter 
361    of    title    10,    United    States    Code,    is 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  new  sec- 
tion after  section  3814,  and  inserting  a  cor- 
responding new  item  in  the  chapter  analysis: 
S  3814a.  Regular  commissioned  officers:  sec- 
ond lieutenants,  first  lieutenants. 
and  captains;  discharge  during  a 
reduction  in  force 
"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  whenever  there  is  a 
reduction  in  the  actual  personnel  strength 
of  the  Army,  a  commissioned  officer  in  a  reg- 
ular grade  below  major  may  be  discharged, 
without  his  consent,   if  that  discharge  ac- 
cords with  the  recommendations  of  a  board 
of  officers  appointed  by  an  authority  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  to  determine  the  of- 
ficers to  be  continued  on  active  duty. 

"(b)  An  officer  not  selected  few  continua- 
tion under  subsection  (a)  shall — 

"(1)  If  he  Is  eligible,  and  so  requests,  be 
retired  tmder  section  3911  of  this  title; 

"(2)  if  he  is  not  eligible  for  retirement 
under  section  3911  of  this  title,  but  is  eligible 
for  retirement  under  any  other  provision  of 
law,  be  retired  under  that  law  on  the  date  he 
requests  and  approved  by  the  Secretary,  but 
not  later  than  90  days  after  he  receives  noti- 
fication that  he  has  not  been  selected  for 
continuation;  or 

"(3)  if  he  is  not  eligible  for  retirement 
under  section  3911  of  this  title  or  any  other 
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provision  of  law,  or  does  not  request  re- 
tirement under  section  3911  of  this  title  If  he 
Is  eligible,  be  honorably  discharged  on  the 
date  he  requests,  and  approved  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  but  not 
later  than  90  days  after  he  receives  notifi- 
cation that  he  has  not  been  selected  for  con- 
tinuation. 

An  officer  who  has  completed,  immediately 
before  his  discharge,  at  least  five  years  of 
continuous  active  duty  Is  entitled  to  a  re- 
adjustment payment  computed  by  multi- 
plying his  years  of  service,  but  not  more  than 
eighteen,  computed  under  section  3927(a) 
of  this  title,  by  two  months'  basic  pay  of  the 
grade  in  which  he  is  serving  on  the  date  of 
his  discharge.  Such  an  officer  may  not  be 
paid  more  than  two  years'  basic  pay  of  the 
grade  in  which  he  is  serving  at  the  time  of 
his  discharge  or  $15,000,  whichever  amount 
is  the  lesser. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (b)(3). 
Including  eligibility  for  and  computation  of 
readjustment  pay,  a  part  of  a  year  that  Is  six 
months  or  more  Is  counted  as  a  whole  year, 
and  a  part  of  a  year  that  is  less  than  six 
months  Is  disregarded,  in  determining  the 
years  of  service  for  computation  of  the 
amount  of  readjustment  pay. 

"(d)  If  an  officer  who  received  a  readjust- 
ment payment  under  this  section  qualifies 
for  retired  pay  under  any  provision  of  this 
title  or  title  14  that  authorizes  his  retire- 
ment upon  completion  of  twenty  years  of 
active  service,  an  amount  equal  to  75  per- 
cent of  that  payment,  without  Interest,  shall 
be  deducted  Immediately  from  his  retired 
pay. 

"(e)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  an  offi- 
cer who  Is  required  to  be  discharged  for 
faUure  of  promotion  to  the  grade  of  first  lieu- 
tenant, captain  or  major  under  section  3298 
or  3299,  or  who  is  found  to  be  disqualified 
for  promotion  under  section  3302.  of  this 
title. 

"(f)  An  officer  recommended  for  removal 
from  the  active  list  under  chapter  359  or 
360,  or  who  is  selected  for  discbarge  under 
section  3814,  of  this  title,  may  not  be  con- 
sidered under  this  section.  However,  faUure 
to  consider  an  officer  for  separation  under 
chapter  359  or  360,  or  section  3814,  of  this 
title  does  not  prevent  him  from  being  con- 
sidered for  continuation  under  this  section. 

"(g)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  a  regular  officer  who  Is  within  two 
years  of  becoming  eligible  for  retired  pay  may 
not  be  Involuntarily  discharged  under  this 
section  before  he  becomes  eligible  for  that 
pay,  unless  his  discbarge  Is  approved  by  the 
Secretary." 

Sec.  a.  This  Act  Is  effective  on  the  date  of 
enactment  and  expires  two  years  after  that 
date. 

Depaktmemt  of  the  Armt, 
Washington,  DC,  Novemtyer  29, 1973. 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore.  U.S.  Senate. 

Deak  Ma.  Pkesident:  A  draft  of  legislation 
"To  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  that  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Army  In  regular  grades  below  major  may  be 
Involuntarily  discharged  whenever  there  Is  a 
reduction  In  force"  is  enclosed.  This  proposal 
is  part  of  the  Department  of  Defeiue  Legis- 
lative Program  for  the  93rd  Congress,  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  advises 
that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administra- 
tion's program,  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  proposal  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress.  The  Department 
of  the  Army  has  been  designated  as  the 
representative  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  this  legislation.  It  Is  recommended 
that  this  proposal  be  enacted  by  Congress. 


PURPOSE  OF  LEGISLATION 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  permit  the  Secretai^  of  the  Army,  or  his 
designee,  to  convene  boards  which  would  be 
empowered  to  determine  whether  certain 
Regular  Army  second  lieutenants,  first  lieu- 
tenants, and  captains  should  be  discharged 
during  a  period  when  the  personnel  strength 
of  the  Army  is  being  reduced.  Officers  in  the 
Army  Reserve  who  are  serving  on  active  duty 
are  subject  to  release  from  active  duty  dur- 
ing such  periods  (10  U.S.C.  1162).  The  biU 
would  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
consider  certain  regular  commissioned  of- 
ficers for  continuation  on  active  duty  during 
such  a  reduction  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
authorized  for  release  of  reserve  officers  dur- 
ing a  reduction  in  force. 

Under  current  Army  policy,  reserve  officers 
released  from  active  duty  are  permitted  to 
remain  in  the  Reserves  in  an  active  or  in- 
active status.  Under  the  bill.  Regular  Army 
officers  would  be  discharged  from  the  Army. 
As  Regular  Army  Officers  do  not  hold  re- 
serve commissions,  this  would  effect 
their  complete  sei>aratlon  from  the 
military.  Generally,  however.  Regular  Army 
officers  who  are  discharged  from  the 
Regular  Army  are  tendered  reserve  commis- 
sions. It  is  anticipated  that  regular  officers 
who  are  not  selected  for  continuation  under 
this  bill  would  be  similarly  treated  and  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  accept  a  reserve 
commission.  This  would  enable  the  officers  to 
continue  their  military  service  should  they 
so  desire,  and,  by  permitting  them  to  serve 
In  the  Reserve,  would  place  them  In  the  same 
position  as  their  contemporaries  in  the  Re- 
serve who  are  released  from  active  duty. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  considers  the 
proposed  legislation  as  providing  a  very  use- 
ful career  management  tool  for  malnuining 
the  high  quality  of  the  officer  force.  By  using 
the  authority  granted  him  In  the  bUl,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  would  be  able  to  in- 
sure that  those  officers  who  remain  on  active 
duty  during  a  time  of  a  reduction  in  force 
will  be  those  officers  who  have  best  dem- 
onstrated an  ability  to  perform  In  a  satis- 
factory and  efficient  manner.  By  enabling  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  consider  both  regu- 
lar officers  and  reserve  officers  at  the  same 
time,  all  officers  affected  by  the  reduction 
In  force  will  be  considered  equally  with  their 
contemporaries  without  regard  to  their  com- 
ponent. Thus,  it  wUl  correct  a  situation  which 
leads  to  certain  inequities  which  are  caused 
because  Regular  Army  officers  cannot  be  dis- 
charged during  a  reduction  in  force  even 
though  their  records  may  be  comparable  to 
reserve  officers  who  are  released  from  active 
duty.  Additionally,  by  enabling  the  Secre- 
tary to  consider  both  regular  and  reserve  offi- 
cers for  continuation  on  active  duty.  It  will 
enable  the  Secretary  to  retain  some  reserve 
officers  on  active  duty  who  might  otherwise 
be  released  from  active  duty  simply  because 
their  retention  would  cause  an  overage  in 
authorized  strength  during  a  reduction  In 
force. 

A  compensation  formula  has  been  Included 
In  the  bill  for  officers  who  are  not  selected 
for  continuation,  but  do  not  qualify  for  re- 
tirement. It  provides  for  two  months'  basic 
pay  for  each  year  of  service,  with  a  (15,000 
or  two-year  basic  pay  maximum,  whichever  is 
lesser,  that  may  be  paid  to  any  one  officer. 
This  compensation  formula  is  similar  to  that 
which  Is  applicable  to  reserve  officers  who 
have  been  selected  for  release  from  active 
duty  during  a  reduction  In  force  (10  U.S.C. 
6a7).  Tb«  bill  also  provides  that  its  provi- 
sions would  not  be  applicable  to  an  officer 
who  is  required  to  be  discharged  because  he 
has  failed  to  be  promoted  to  first  lieutenant, 
captain,  or  major.  It  also  provides  that.  In 
the  case  of  members  of  the  Medical,  Dental, 
or  Veterinary  Corps,  It  provisions  would  not 


be  applicable  should  they  be  found  not  to  be 
qualified  for  promotion  by  a  professional 
screening  board.  The  provisions  of  the  bill 
also  would  not  be  applicable  to  an  officer  who 
has  been  found  disqualified  for  duty  because 
of  moral  or  professional  dereliction  of  duty 
or  whose  continued  service  would  not  be  In 
the  Interests  of  national  security  or  an  officer 
who  is  discharged  during  his  three  year  pro- 
bationary period.  Because  discharge  of  offi- 
cers for  moral  or  professional  dereliction  of 
duty.  In  the  Interests  of  national  security, 
or  during  their  probationary  period  is  a  mat- 
ter within  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  the  bUl  provides  that  failure  to  dis- 
charge an  officer  for  those  reasons  would  not 
preclude  his  discharge  under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  The  proposed  legislation  would 
contain  adequate  protection  for  those  regu- 
lar officers  who  are  within  two  years  of  eligi- 
bility for  retirement.  Such  protection  par- 
allels are  currently  enjoyed  by  reserve  officers 
In  a  similar  position  (10  USC  1163(d)).  Fi- 
nally the  bUl  provides  that  it  will  be  effec- 
tive for  only  two  years  after  enactment. 

With  the  reduction  of  the  overall  commit- 
ment of  the  United  States  forces  In  South- 
east Asia,  the  Army  has  been  greatly  re- 
duced in  strength.  It  is  anticipated  that 
these  reductions  will  necessitate  the  addi- 
tional involuntary  release  of  officers  In  FY 
75.  The  sizeable  reduction  the  officer  corps 
has  already  experienced  during  the  past  few 
years  has  been  accomplished  primarily 
through  the  Involuntary  separation  of  re- 
serve component  officers.  To  provide  the  nec- 
essary quality  screening  of  the  career  forctf 
and  to  provide  a  measure  of  equity  to  the 
officer  corps,  it  is  desired  that,  if  necessary, 
some  of  this  additional  reduction  be  allowed 
to  come  from  the  Regular  Army  component. 
The  Department  of  the  Army  strongly  urges 
that  the  bill  be  enacted. 

COST   AND    BT7DGET    DATA 

There  are  no  cost  Implications  from  ap- 
proval of  this  legislation.  This  would  sub- 
stitute the  involuntary  discharge  of  a  regu- 
lar officer  In  lieu  of  Involuntary  release  of  a 
reserve  officer.  Both  would  be  entitled  to  the 
same  readjustment  payment. 
Sincerely, 

HOWAMD  H.  Callawat, 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 


By  Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Thurmond)    (by  request) : 

S.  3192.  A  bill  to  extend  the  time  limit 
for  the  awaxd  of  certain  military  decora- 
tioiu.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Arajcu  Services. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, for  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  extend  the  time  limit  for  the  award  of 
certain  military  decorations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
of  transmittal  requesting  consideration 
of  the  legislation  and  explaining  it£  pur- 
pose be  printed  In  the  Record  immedi- 
ately following  the  listing  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3192 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representattvet  of  the  United  Stttet  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  a 
decoration  or  device  In  Ilea  of  dec(»iktion 
which,  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  has  been  authorized  by  Congress  to  be 
awarded  to  any  person  for  an  act,  achieve- 
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ment,  or  service  performed  while  on  active 
duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  or  while  serving  with  such  forces,  may 
be  awarded  at  any  time  not  later  than  two 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
for  any  such  act  or  service  performed  between 
July  1.  1958  and  March  28.  1973  inclusive.  If 
written  reconunendation  for  the  award  of  the 
decoration,  or  device  in  lieu  of  decoration, 
is  made  not  later  than  one  year  subsequent 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Department  op  the  Air  Force. 
Wasliington,  D.C.,  January  31,  1974. 
Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  of  legislation  "To  extend  the 
time  limit  for  the  award  of  certain  military 
decorations." 

This  proposal  Is  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Legislative  Program  for  the  93d 
Congress,  and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  advises  that,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Administration's  program,  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  presentation  of  this  proposal 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress.  The 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  has  been  desig- 
nated to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  this  legislation.  It  Is  recom- 
mended that  this  proposal  be  enacted  by  the 
Congress. 

FCBPOSE  or  THE  LEGISLATION 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  extend 
the  time  limit  for  recommending  and  award- 
ing certain  decorations  for  acts,  achieve- 
ments, or  service  performed  during  the  period 
of  hostilities  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Time  limitations  have  been  imposed  by 
Congress  on  the  medal  of  honor;  the  Army's 
distinguished  service  cross  and  distinguished 
service  medal:  the  Navy's  distinguished  serv- 
ice medal.  Navy  cross,  silver  star  medal  and 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  medal;  the  Air  Force's 
distinguished  service  medal  and  Air  Force 
cross,  and  the  Coast  Guard's  distinguished 
service  medal,  distUigulshed  flying  cross,  and 
Coast  Guard  medal  (10  U.S.C.  3744.  6248, 
8744;  14  U.S.C.  496) .  For  these  Army  and  Air 
Force  decorations  a  recommendation  must  be 
initiated  within  two  years  after  the  distin- 
guished service  and  the  award  made  within 
three  years  after  the  date  of  the  act  justify- 
ing the  award.  For  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps 
and  Coast  Guard,  the  recommendation  must 
be  Initiated  within  three  years  from  the  date 
of  the  act  or  service  and  the  award  made 
within  five  years.  In  the  case  of  all  services, 
provision  is  made  for  an  exception  to  the 
time  limitation  for  award,  but  only  If  the 
recommendation  has  been  lost  or,  through 
Inadvertence,  not  acted  upon. 

The  time  limitations  specified  In  sections 
8744,  6246,  and  8744  of  title  10  and  section  4D6 
of  title  14  do  not  apply  to  such  awards  as  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  silver  star.  Legion  of 
Merit,  Soldier's  Medal,  Air  Force  distin- 
guished flying  cross.  Airman's  Medal,  Bronze 
Star  Medal,  Air  Medal,  service  commendation 
medals,  and  Purple  Heart.  However,  in  the 
interest  of  consistency  and  administration, 
the  military  departments  have  established 
time  limitations  for  these  cited  decorations 
which  are  based  on  limitations  In  the  above- 
cited  sections  of  title  10  and  14.  This  proce- 
dure has  been  consistently  followed. 

As  a  result  of  these  time  limitations,  many 
Individuals  who  participated  In  the  Vietnam 
Conflict  may  have  been  denied  appropriate 
recognition  of  their  heroism,  self-sacrifice  or 
exceptional  accomplishments.  In  some  in- 
stances prolonged  delays  have  been  encoun- 
tered in  receiving  necessary  substantiating 
information  from  Individuals  who  were  pris- 
oners of  war  or  from  those  who  were  evac- 
uated from  the  comt>at  zone  dxie  to  wounds, 
injuries  or  illness.  In  other  Instances,  records 
were  destroyed  either  by  enemy  action  or 


to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Enactment  of  tills  proposed  leg- 
islation will  prevent  these  cases  from  lapsing 
by  providing  for  a  period  of  two  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  for  awarding  decora- 
tions for  acts,  achievements,  or  service  per- 
formed between  July  1,  1958  and  March  28, 
1973,  If  written  recommendation  for  the 
award  is  made  not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

The  Armed  Forces  Expeditionary  Medal 
may  be  awarded  to  personnel  who  partici- 
pated in  the  Vietnam  operation  between  July 
1,  1958  and  July  3,  1965.  The  Vietnam  Serv- 
ice Medal  is  awarded  for  such  participation 
between  July  4,  1965  and  March  28.  1973. 
Accordingly,  the  draft  legislation  specifies 
July  1.  1958  through  March  28,  1973  as  the 
qualifying  period. 

Similar  legislation  was  enacted  In  1950  con- 
cerning awards  for  World  War  II  (64  Stat. 
103)  and  in  1956  concerning  awards  for  the 
Korean  Conflict  (70  Stat.  933). 

In  summary,  this  legislation  would  provide 
authority  over  a  limited  period  for  the  grant- 
ing of  awards  to  deserving  Individuals,  which 
could  not  be  granted  under  existing  law.  The 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  on  behalf  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  recommends  that 
the  legislation  as  described  above  be  enacted. 

COST  AND  BUDGET  DATA 

Enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would  have  no  significant  budgetary  Impact 
inasmuch  as  the  procedures  for  processing 
recommendations  for  decorations  are  already 
established  and  most  of  the  medals  which 
will  be  required  are  already  in  stock. 
Sincerely, 

James  P.  Goode, 
Acting  Assuitant  Secretary,  Manpower 
and  Reserve  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Thurmond)  (by  request) : 
S.  3193.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  selective 
continuation  of  certain  regular  commis- 
sioned ofiBcers  on  the  active  lists  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force 
upon  recommendation  of  a  selection 
board,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, for  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  authorize  the  selective  continuation  of 
certain  regular  commissioned  oflBcers  on 
the  active  lists  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Ma- 
rine Corps,  and  Air  Force  upon  recom- 
mendation of  a  selection  board,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
of  transmittal  requesting  consideration 
of  the  legislation  and  explaining  the  pur- 
pose be  printed  in  the  Record  immedi- 
ately following  the  listing  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  3193 
A  bin  to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
to  authorize  the  selective  continuation  of 
certain  regular  commissioned  officers  on 
the  active  lists  of  the  Army.  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  and  Air  Force  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  a  selection  board,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  part  II 


of  subtitle  A  by  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  following 
new  chapter  after  chapter  61 : 
"CHAPTER     62. — RETIREMENT     OR     CON- 
TINUAIION   ON   THE   ACTIVE   LIST   OF 
CERTAIN  OFFICERS  UPON  RECOMMEN- 
DAnON  OP  A  SELECTION  BOARD 
"Sec. 

"1235.     Regular  commissioned  officers:   con- 
tinuation on  the  active  list. 
"1236.    Transition  payments  to  certain  of- 
ficers. 
"1237.     Authority      to      convene      selection 
boards  to  recommend  certain  of- 
ficers for  continuation  on  the  ac- 
tive list. 
"i  1235.     Regular    Commissioned    Officers: 
Continuation     on    the    Active 
List 
"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law,  each 
regular  officer  on  the  active  list  of  the  Army. 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  or  Air  Force  serving  un- 
der either  a   temporary   or   permanent   ap- 
pcintment  In  the  grade  of — 

"  ( 1 )  lieutenant  colonel  or  commander 
(Navy)  who  has  failed  of  selection  for  tem- 
porary or  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  colonel  or  captain  (Navy)  two  or  more 
times  and  whose  name  Is  not  on  a  promo- 
tion list;  or 

"(2)  colonel  or  captain  (Navy)  who  has 
served  at  least  four  years  In  grade  and  whose 
name  is  not  on  a  promotion  list; 

may  be  considered  for  continuation  on  the 
active  list  by  boards  convened  under  section 
1237  of  this  title.  The  number  of  such  of- 
ficers authorized  by  the  Secretary  concerned 
to  be  selected  for  continuation  on  the  active 
list  may  not  be  less  than  70  percent  of  the 
number  of  such  officers  considered  In  the 
various  officer  communities  as  prescribed  by 
tlie  Secretary  concerned. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law,  an 
officer  who  is  considered  for  continuation 
under  this  section  and  who  is  not  selected 
for  continuation  shall — 

"(I)  if  he  Is  eligible  for  retirement  under 
any  other  law.  be  retired  under  that  law  on 
such  date  as  may  be  requested  by  him  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  concerned,  but 
not  later  than  the  first  day  of  the  seventh 
month  after  the  Secretary  concerned  ap- 
proves the  report  of  the  board  that  con- 
sidered him  for  continuation; 

"(2)  If  he  Is  not  eligible  for  retirement 
under  any  other  law,  be  retained  on  t^e 
active  list  until  he  attains  such  eligibility, 
and  then  be  retired,  unless  be  is  sooner  sep- 
arated under  any  other  law;  or 

"(3)  if  bis  name  is  placed  on  a  promotion 
list  to  a  higher  grade  than  that  in  which  he 
was  serving  at  the  time  be  was  considered 
and  not  selected  for  continuation  under  this 
section,  be  retained  on  the  active  list. 

"(c)  An  officer  may  l>e  considered  for  con- 
tinuation on  the  active  list  under  this  sec- 
tion only  once  in  each  grade. 
"§  1236.  Transition    Payments    to    Certain 
Officers 

"(a)  An  officer  who — 

"(1)  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  Is 
either  serving  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  or  commander  (Navy)  or  colonel  or 
captain  (Navy);  or  is  on  t.  promotion  list 
to  one  of  those  grades; 

"(2)  is  not  recommended  for  promotion 
to  a  higher  grade  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act;  and 

"(3)  is  considered  but  not  selected  for 
continuation  on  active  duty  under  section 
1236  of  this  title; 

is  entitled  to  the  transition  pajinent  pre- 
scribed In  subsection  (b) . 

"(b)  An  officer  who  Is  in  the  category  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)  Is  entitled  to  a 
Itimp-sum  transition  payment  of  $4,000. 
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"The  Secretary  concerned  shall — 
"(1)  whenerer  the  needa  of  the  Service 
require,  convene  selection  boards  to  recom- 
mend certain  officers  for  continuation  on  the 
active  list  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter;  and 

"(2)  prescribe  regulations  for  the  admin- 
istration of  this  chapter." 

Sac.  a.  A  regxUar  officer  may\.be  ccHisld- 
ered  for  continuation  on  the  active  list  un- 
der the  amendments  made  by  thUeAct  at  any 
time  after  the  effective  date  of  th&  Act. 
^^-^  ■•* 

Oenekal  Counsel  or  the  De^kt- 
Mxm  OF  Dkfknbk,  i 

Waahinffton.  D.C..  SeptembetSiS,  1973 
Hon.  Spiko  T.  Acifxw,  * 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Waattington,  DC 

I>«aa  Ma.  Pazsirairr:  There  is  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  of  proposed  legl^Uon  "To 
amend  title  10,  United  SUtes  Ccme.  to  au- 
thorlae  the  selective  contmuatlon5)f  certain 
regular  oonunlsaloned  officers  on  the  active 
Usts  of  the  Army,  Navy.  Marine  Corps  and 
Air  Force  upon  reconunendatlon  4f  a  selec- 
tion board,  and  for  other  purposes.* 

The  proposal  Is  a  part  of  the  Dipartment 
of  Defense  Legislative  Program  fo«  the  93rd 
Congress.    The    Office    of    Management    and 
Budget  advises  that,  from  the  sta^polnt  of 
the   Administration's  program,   tUre  Is  no 
objection   to  the   presentation   oflhis  pro- 
posal for  the  consideration  of  thei::k>ngress 
It  is  recommended  that  this  propoSu  be  en- 
acted by  the  Congress.  j^ 
PTiaposa  OF  THE  ixcisi.An<Jr 
The  purpose  of  this  proposal  is  toiuthorlz© 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Military  Deiartmente 
to  convene  selection  boards  to  cofslder  for 
■elective  continuation  regiUar  con^iissioned 
officers  who:                                           5 

(1)  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  iolonel  or 
commander  (Navy)  have  at  least  twice  faUed 
of  selection  for  promotion  to  the  tfmporary/ 
permanent  grade  of  colonel  oe  captain 
(Navy).  2 

(2)  have  served  more  than  fouE  years  In 
the  temporary/permanent  grade  fif  colonel 
or  captain  (Navy). 

Under  existing  Uw  for  the  Amjy  and  Air 
Force,  an  officer  in  the  regular  (permanent) 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  is  subject  to  man- 
datory retirement  upon  completfcpn  of  28 
years  of  commissioned  service.  SlnSlarly,  an 
officer  In  the  regular  (permanent)£grade  of 
colonel  is  subject  to  mandatory  r|tlrement 
upon  compleuon  of  30  years  of  sirvice,  or 
Are  years  In  grade,  whichever  is  ifcter  No 
similar  authority  is  provided  under  |he  tem- 
porary promotion  laws  of  these  serv#«  (sec- 
tion 3442  and  8442  of  title  10,  UnltAl  SUtes 
Code)  for  regiolar  officers  serving  l^or  fall- 
ing of  selection  to  temporary  gradi.  Since 
temporary  promotions  occur  earlier  ihan  do 
permanent  promotions,  an  officer  tlho  has 
been  twice  non-selected  for  a  tempon|ry  pro- 
motion is  allowed  to  remain  on  actfte  duty 
for  several  years  thereafter.  | 

In  comparison,  existing  Uw  for  tA  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps    (sections  8376    OT7  and 
«37»  of  title  10,  United  States  Code) 
regular  commanders  or  lieutenant 
to  Involuntary  retirement  for  length 
ice   after  completion   of  2«   years 
sloned  service  and  two  failures  of  sel 
the  next  higher  grade.  Regular  office, 
grade  of  captain    (Navy)   or  colonel 
voluntarUy  retired  for  length  of  serv. 
completion  of  30  years  commissioned 
(and  two  failures  of  selection)   or  3 
commissioned  service  In  certain  case* 
provisions   for  the  Navy  and   fct«rii|^  „. 
apply  to  officers  in  their  temporary     i  well 
as  permanent  grades. 


Becaviae  of  the  tenure  afforded  by  these 
laws  an  officer  may  not  be  Involuntarily  re- 
tired before  his  mandatory  length -of -service 
retirement  date  except  by  reason  of  physical 
•UaabUlty,  under  punitive  conditions  or  for 
tmsatlsfactory  performance  of  duty.  Invol- 
imtary  separation  of  naval  officers  with  more 
than  three  years  of  active  duty  can  be  ef- 
fected  only   by  court   martial,   by  dropping 
the  officer  from  the  rolls  under  10  XJS.C.  1161 
and  1163.  or.  If  the  officer  has  less  than  20 
years  of  service,  by  an  approved  selection- 
board  finding  of  unsatisfactory  performance. 
While  these  existing  procedures  provide  for 
the   disposition   of  certain  officers,   they  do 
not  permit  the  early  involuntary  retirement 
of  officers  who  are  excess  to  the  needs  of  the 
services,  particularly  In  times  of  rapid  force 
reductions.  Therefore  these  provisions  have 
limited   application  in   the  management   of 
the  regular  active  duty  officer  force. 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  legislative  pro- 
posal Is  to  provide  a  more  flexible  manage- 
ment authority  to  correct  Imbalances  in 
officer  grade  distribution  that  result  from 
large  fluctuations  in  the  officer  forces  over 
relatively  short  periods  of  time.  For  example, 
during  the  past  several  years  a  series  of  force 
reductions  has  made  it  necessary  to  separate 
from  active  service  undesirably  large  pro- 
portions of  Junior  officers  because  of  the 
statutorUy  guaranteed  tenure  in  the  senior 
grades.  This  proposal  would  provide  the  Serv- 
ice" with  greater  personnel-management 
flexlbUtty  during  such  periods  of  reduction, 
facilitating  maintenance  of  desirable  grade 
balance,  and  complementing  the  Services' 
efforts  to  maintain  a  high  quality  officer 
force. 

A  board  convened  under  these  provisions 
would  recommend  officers  for  continuation 
on  active  duty  in  the  number  specified  by 
the  Secretary.  However,  the  number  specified 
for  continuation  on  active  duty  must  be  at 
least  70%  of  the  officers  being  considered  in 
each  officer  community.  An  officer  may  be 
considered  for  continuation  on  active  duty 
under  this  authority  only  once  while  serving 
in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  or  com- 
mander and  only  once  while  serving  In  the 
grade  of  colonel  or  capUln  (Navy).  Each  re- 
tirement-eligible officer  not  selected  for  con- 
tinuation on  active  duty  would  be  retired 
not  later  than  the  first  day  of  the  seventh 
month  following  the  date  the  Secretary 
approve*  the  board  report.  Those  officers  who 
are  not  eligible  for  retirement  would  be  re- 
tained on  active  duty  until  qualified  for  re- 
tirement and  then  retired. 

This  legUlatlon  will  provide  immediate 
authority  to  respond  to  significant  reduc- 
tions in  force,  whUe  esUbllshlng  an  on-going 
method  to  malnUln  balance  in  the  officer 
structure*  if  such  reductions  are  experienced 
in  the  future.  The  Army  and  the  Air  Force 
had  similar  authority  during  a  five-year  pe- 
riod from  1980  to  1986  (section  10  of  the  Act 
of  July  13.  1980,  P.L.  88-818  (74  SUt.  396)  ). 
The  Navy  also  had  similar  authority  from 
1969  to  1970  (the  Act  of  August  11  1969. 
P.L.  88-166  (73  Stat.  333) ). 

There  wUl  be  officers  not  selected  for  con- 
tinuation and  forced  to  retire  under  thU 
proposal  ImmedUtely  following  its  enact- 
ment. These  officers  will  be  required  to  make 
a  transltton  to  civilian  life  with  little  prior 
notice  when  their  age  limits  opportunities 
for  a  second  career.  Accordingly  this  pro- 
posal provides  for  a  lump-sum  transition 
payment  of  $4,000  to  those  ofllcers  who  are 
not  continued  from  a  grade  In  which  they 
axe  serving,  or  to  which  they  have  been  se- 
lected at  the  time  this  proposal  Is  enacted 
into  Uw.  Officer*  appearing  on  promotion 
liaU  after  the  date  of  enactment  and  Invol- 
untarily retired  under  thU  proposal  wUl  not 
be  enUtled  to  the  trazisltlon  payment. 

ThU  U  a  long-range,  permanent  measure 
bo  provide  more  flexlbUlty  in  the  career  man- 
agement   of    the    regular    officer    force.    It 
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would  provide  an  Immediate  step  toward* 
achieving  overall  officer  management  objec- 
tive*  of   the   Department   of   Defense    The 
changing  times  and  needs  of  the  Services 
make  this  legislation  essential. 
cost  and  BDixarr  data 
Enactment  of  the  proposal  will  not  result 
in  Increased  Fiscal  Tear  1974  budgetary  re- 
quirements for  the  Departments  of  Defense 
To  the  extent  that  discontinuation  transi- 
tion payments  are  effected  In  FY  1974  they 
win  be  absorbed  within  available  appropria- 
tions. ^ 

The  five  year  monetary  outlays  for  transi- 
tion pay  based  on  the  officer  end-strengths 
contained  in  the  President's  Budget  for 
Fiscal  Year  1974  and  ciirrent  projected  end 
strengths  for  the  out-ycars  are  estimated  to 
be: 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 
Fiscal  year: 

1974   2.9 

1975   .8 

1978 3 

1977 ::„:  1:0 

1978 8 

If  tmforeseen  additional  officer  reductions 
are  Imposed  in  Fiscal  Tear  1974  and  the  out- 
years,  the  costs  of  transition  pay  will  be  In- 
creased. 

Although  they  cannot  be  accurately  esti- 
mated at  this  time,  it  is  expected  that  overall 
cost  savings  will  accrue  from  the  discontin- 
uation of  officers.  These  savings  wlU  result 
from  a  combination  of  factors.  Including  the 
reduced  lifetime  retirement  pay  of  these 
officers  retired  with  less  than  normal  statu- 
tory service,  a  reduced  number  of  officers  in 
those  grades  affected,  and  a  decreased  pro- 
portion of  officers  who  have  maximum  years 
of  longevity  for  pay  purposes  in  each  of  the 
grades  affected. 
Sincerely. 

L.  NlEOEKLCHNKa, 

Acting  General  Counsel. 

Section  by  Section  Analysis  of  a  Bill  "To 
amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize the  selective  continuation  of  certain 
regular  commissioned  officers  on  the  active 
list*  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and 
Air  Force  upon  recommendation  of  a  selec 
tlon  board,  and  for  other  purposes." 
section    1 
This  section  Inserts  a  new  chapter  82  IntD 
part  II  of  subtitle  A  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  authorize 
the  selective  continuation  on  the  active  list 
of  certain  regular  commissioned  officers  upon 
the  recommendation  of  a  board.  The  chapter 
U  composed  of  three  sections  a*  follows: 
Section  123S 
Subsection  (a)  authorizes  selection  boards 
to  consider  for  continuation  on  the  active 
list  two  categories  of  regular  commissioned 
officers  in  all  four  of  the  Services — (1)  each 
lieutenant  colonel   and   commander    (Navy) 
who  has  failed  of  selection  for  promotion  to 
the  temporary  or  permanent  grade  of  colonel 
or  captain  (Navy)   two  or  more  times,  and 
whose  name  U  not  on  a  promotion  list,  or 
(2)  each  colonel  or  capUin  (Navy)  who  has 
served  at  least  four  yeara  in  grade  and  whose 
name  is  not  on  a  promotion  Hat.  The  number 
of  »uch  officers  authorized  by  the  Secretary 
concerned  to  be  selected  for  continuation  on 
the  active  lUt  may  not  be  less  than  70  per- 
cent of  the  number  of  such  officers  consid- 
ered In  the  various  officer  communities.  The 
SecreUry  concerned,  under  his  authority  In 
section  1237  to  prescribe  regulations  to  ad- 
mlnUter  thU  chapter,   will   define  what  is 
meant  by  "officer  communities"  for  the  mili- 
tary department  under  his  Jurisdiction. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  an  officer  who 
1*  considered  but  not  selected  for  continua- 
tion  under   this   section   shall    be   removed 
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from  the  active  list.  If  such  an  officer  Is 
eligible  for  retirement  under  any  other  law, 
he  shall  be  retired  under  that  law  on  such 
date  as  may  be  requested  by  him  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  concerned,  but  not 
later  than  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month 
after  the  Secretary  concerned  approves  the 
report  of  the  board  that  considered  him  for 
continuation. 

If,  however,  such  an  officer  Is  not  eligible 
for  retirement,  he  sliall  be  retained  on  active 
duty  until  he  attains  such  eligibility,  and 
then  be  retired,  unless  he  Is  sooner  sep- 
arated under  some  other  law.  If  an  officer  Is 
subsequently  promoted  to  a  higher  grade,  he 
shall  be  retained  on  the  active  list  in  that 
higher  grade.  In  that  case,  he  may  again  be 
considered  for  continuation  while  serving  in 
that  higher  grade. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  an  officer  may 
be  considered  for  continuation  on  the  ac- 
tive list  only  once  In  each  grade. 
Section  1236 
Subsection  (a).  The  purpose  of  this  sub- 
section Is  to  authorize  a  transition  payment 
to  be  paid  to  those  officers  who.  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act.  are  already  serving  in 
one  of  the  grades  covered  in  section  1235  (or 
on  a  promotion  list  to  one  of  those  grades) 
and  who  later  are  non-continued  under  that 
section  prior  to  the  normal  mandatory  retire- 
ment date  for  length  of  service  (and  for  fail- 
ure of  selection  in  the  case  of  the  Naval 
Service)  for  that  grade.  An  officer  who  is 
recommended  for  promotion  to  a  higher  grade 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  Is  not  en- 
titled to  the  transition  payment. 

Subsection  (b)  prescribes  a  lump-sum 
transition  payment  In  the  amount  of  $4,000. 
Section  1237 
ThU  section  requires  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned, whenever  the  needs  of  the  Service 
require,  to  convene  selection  boards  to  rec- 
ommend certain  officers  for  continuation  on 
the  active  lUt  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  thU  chapter.  Further,  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  is  given  broad  discretionary 
authority  to  prescribe  regulations  for  the 
administration  of  thU  chapter.  The  purpose 
of  this  section  U  to  give  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned the  discretionary  power  to  prescribe 
by  regulation  the  details  of  the  system  for 
considering  officers  for  continuation.  The 
SecreUry  concerned  may  prescribe  such  mat- 
ters as:  the  zone  of  officers  to  be  considered, 
the  composition  and  voting  rules  of  the  selec- 
tion boards,  the  frequency  with  which  the 
boards  shall  be  convened,  the  definition  of 
what  "various  officer  communities"  to  be  con- 
sidered means,  additional  quaUflcations  for 
eligibility  for  consideration,  and  any  other 
matter  necessary  to  adminUter  this  chapter. 
section  a 

This  section  provides  that  a  regular  officer 
may  be  considered  for  continuation  on  the 
active  list  at  any  time  after  the  effective  date 
of  thU  Act. 


ByMr.GURNEY: 

S.  3194.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  ter- 
mination of  certain  oil  and  gas  leases 
granted  with  respect  to  land  located  in 
the  Ocala  National  Forest.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  would  ter- 
minate the  leasing  of  lands  in  the  Ocala 
National  Forest,  in  the  State  of  Florida, 
for  the  purpose  of  exploration  for  gas 
and  oil. 

As  some  of  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
Senate  may  recall,  on  February  7.  on 
page  2640  of  the  Congressional  Record, 
I  inserted  my  testimony  which  I  gave 
before  tlie  Department  of  Interior  during 


hearings  held  in  Ocala,  Pla.,  with  regard 
to  their  proposal  to  lease  certain  areas 
located  within  the  Ocala  National  Forest 
for  oil  and  gas  exploration.  I  would  like 
at  this  point  to  request  that  my  testi- 
mony of  this  date  be  printed  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement    Made    bt    Senatos    Edwaeo    J. 

OimNBT     ON     THE     PBOPOSED     On,     AND     OaS 

Exploration     in     the     Ocaiji     National 
Forest 

I  oppose  oU  and  gas  exploration  in  the 
Ocala  National  Forest  in  the  strongest  pos- 
sible fashion. 

My  opposition  Is  based  on  two  points. 
First,  there  is  a  strong  possibility  that  such 
drilling  wUl  Jeopardize  critical  water  re- 
sources In  Florida's  underground  aquifer. 
Second,  such  drlUlng  will  seriously  encroach 
upan  the  natural  beauty  and  recreational 
use  of  this  valuable  national  forest. 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  oil  and  gas 
potential  In  this  area  will  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  our  energy  needs,  urgent  as  they 
are,  to  outweigh  the  negative  factors  which 
would  need  to  be  done  to  accomplish  the 
proposed  oil  and  gas  drilling. 

We  are  In  the  grip  of  the  Utest  crisU  to 
appear  on  the  national  scene — the  energy 
crisis — and  we  must  not  fall  Into  the  process 
of  making  all  the  panicky.  pocMrly  thought 
out  over-reactions  that  hare  characterized 
other  responses  to  recent  problems. 

Energy  has  come  to  be  Uken  for  granted 
by  the  American  consumer  because  i:  had 
always  been  available  at  low  cost. 

The  individual  consumer,  and  industry  as 
well,  could  not  conceive  of  a  situation  In 
which  they  could  not  have  all  the  cheap 
energy  they  wanted. 

Althovigh  some  segments  of  the  energy 
Industry  continued  to  promote  the  use  of 
more  and  more  energy  ^-especially  elec- 
tricity— there  were  warnings  from  the  oU 
Industry  that  things  might  not  be  so  easy 
going  in  the  future. 

Within  the  past  year,  those  somewhat  dire 
predictions  have  become  less  prediction  and 
more  dire.  The  embargo  on  most  oU  exports 
from  the  Mid-East  following  the  October 
Arab-Israeli  war  has  Jeopardized  the  oil  sup- 
ply of  America. 

Because  of  the  tightening  supply  situation, 
the  Federal  Ctovernment,  industry,  and  the 
American  people  have  been  wUIlng  to  accept 
some  strong  medicine — such  as  lowered 
home  and  work  temperatures,  reduced  speed 
limits,  and  Sunday  service  station  closings — 
however,  such  measures  do  not  serve  as 
basis  for  the  idea  that  we  need  to  sink  ex- 
ploratory wells  Into  every  geological  structure 
that  might  contain  a  barrel  of  oil. 

Tlie  environmental  crisU,  which  we  have 

survived,  left  us  with  numerous  examples  of 

inflated  rhetoric  and  throughtless  response. 

That  crisis  also  left  lis  with  a  greater  ap- 

precUtlon  of  a  serious  set  of  problenu. 

It  would  be  folly  of  the  highest  sort  for 
us  to  now  repeat  the  errors  of  the  crisis  past, 
while  forgetting  the  lessons  which  It  Uught. 
Yet,  that  U  Just  what  we  seem  to  be  doing. 
Our  new  found  broadened  perspective  of 
that  natural  world  makes  clear  that  we  can- 
not undertake  a  change  of  local  conditions 
The  serious  nature  of  the  consequences 
queuces  In  retiuru. 

The  serious  natiuv  of  the  consequence* 
which  might  follow  from  oil  driUlng  opera- 
tions— either  exploratory  or  production  ef- 
forts— Is  what  leads  me  to  strongly  oppose 
the  proposed  oil  operations  in  the  Ocala  Na- 
tional Forest. 

The  most  disturbing  possible  adverse  effect 
of  this  proposal  U  the  threat  posed  to  the 
importaitt  water  bearing  strau.  This  Florldau 
aquifer  U  the  water  barrel  for  most  of  Flor- 


ida. Any  reduction  in  the  ability  of  this 
aquifer  to  so  serve  our  population  U  much 
too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  energy. 

We  are  contlntially  reminded  that  a  na- 
tion which  runs  on  energy  cannot  afford 
to  run  out. 

We  need  to  remind  ourselves,  however,  that 
we  can  move  without  oU.  but  we  can't  live 
without  water. 

The  adequskcy  of  our  water  supply  is  not 
to  be  glibly  assumed.  To  do  so  would  be  to 
repeat  our  experience  with  energy  supplies — 
an  exf>ertence  which  has  shown  that  the  un- 
limited has  a  faculty  for  becoming  limited, 
very  quickly. 

Already  In  areas  near  the  Ocala  National 
Forest,  ground  water  leveU  have  dropped 
significantly. 

Growth  of  industry  and  population  In  this 
area  and  elsewhere  in  FlordU  wlU  place  In- 
creasing demands  on  thU  most  precious  re- 
source. 

II  aU  planned  sites  in  Marlon  County,  for 
InsUnce.  are  developed,  the  popuUtion  will 
grow  from  the  present  level  of  72,000  to  near- 
ly 350.000  in  8  to  10  years,  it  U  estimated. 

In  another  Instance,  the  United  States 
geological  survey  has  reported  that  the 
Greater  Orlando  area  by  1980  will  have  ex- 
ceeded a  50  ':'c  withdrawal  of  recharged  ground 
water  necessiutlng  a  new  source  of  supply 
elsewhere.  One  suggested  source  for  th* 
needed  supplement  is  the  Ocala  area. 

Added  to  the  evident  water  needs  for  peo- 
ple are  the  additional  requirements  for  In- 
dustry and  agriculture. 

Taken  together,  there  is  too  much  of  our 
future  well-being  d^>endent  upon  the  Flor- 
idian  aquifer  to  proceed  with  oU  drilling  tn 
the  Ocala  National  F(»«5t. 

We  must  reuin  some  degree  of  concern 
for  the  long-term  outlook,  rather  than  being 
captivated  by  expediencies  of  the  moment. 

The  threat  to  the  Floridian  aquifer,  as  I 
said.  Is  the  most  disturbing  element  of  the 
proposed  oil  enterprise  In  the  Ocala  National 
Forest,  but  there  are  other  less  spectacular 
environmental  IIU  ahead  if  we  follow  tb« 
course  of  action. 

Numerous  conservationists  have  criticized 
the  oil  exploration  program  only  to  be  In- 
formed by  various  agency  officials  that  only  a 
mlntscule  portion  of  the  OcaU  National  For- 
est will  be  affected.  In  one  agency  response  it 
was  noted  that  "less  than  one-tenth  of  on* 
percent  of  the  forest  area  would  be  disturbed 
If  there  is  a  major  discovery  of  oU  or  gas." 

While  such  expressions  may  be  technically 
accurate  as  far  as  surface  area  cleared  for 
drilling,  they  ignore  the  esthetic  Impact  of 
the  operations  on  the  surrounding  forest 
lands. 

Similarly,  the  threat  posed  by  an  oil  spill 
spreading  through  the  waters  of  the  forest 
would  soon  affect  a  considerably  greater  por- 
tion of  the  lauds  than  the  one-tenth  of  oam 
percent  cited. 

I  am  not  In  opposition  to  the  principle  of 
multiple  use  under  which  our  national  for- 
ests are  <^>erated.  Certainly  more  than  on* 
beneficial  use  can  be  derived  from  the** 
lands. 

One  must  be  able  to  draw  a  line  occasion- 
ally, however,  when  a  proposed  use  would  too 
greatly  Impede  other  uses.  A  consumptlv* 
use  is  not  to  be  ruled  out,  but  non-consump- 
tive uses  such  as  recreation  must  be  pro- 
tected. 

It  Is  hard  to  conceive  that  if  oil  Is  discov- 
ered in  great  enough  quantity  that  only  the 
area  nientioned  in  this  proposal  would  be  ef- 
fected. We  must  consider  not  Just  the  explo- 
ration but  the  act  of  drilling  itself  if  the  ex- 
ploration U  successful.  Slowly  but  surely 
additional  requests  will  be  received  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  lease  more  and 
more  acres  in  the  Ocala  National  Forest  untU 
we  would  bear  from  these  sanae  offlclaU  not 
"only  one-tenth  of  the  forest  would  b*  af- 
fected"  but  that  "only  one-tenth  of  the  for- 
est would  not  be  effected." 
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Public  Input  in  the  past  has  idlcated 
a  considerable  Interest  In  malntal  log  the 
unique  features  of  this  forest  In  lt4  natural 
state.  This  represents  a  growing  pi  |>Uc  de- 
mand emphasizing  recreational  typo  usage  of 
the  Ocala  National  Forest  over  na  aral  re- 
source development. 

Between  1960  and  1970.  24  mlUlo     people 
were  added  to  the  population  of  th    United 
States,  Increasing  the  toUl  to  203.2  million 
Population  projections  indicate  an    ncrease 
of  between  67  and  96  million  by  (  le  year 
2000.  State  population  densities  no  '  range 
Jrom  over  1,000  persons  per  square    [nlle  to 
less  than  6  per  square  mUe.  Florida   as  you 
know,  leads  the  nation  as  one  of  th(   fastest 
growing  States.  As  Florida  grows,  so  (  oes  the 
demand  by  its  citizens  for  recreation  a  land. 
Some  of  America's  natural  resourc   s  need 
special  consideration  for  their  high   recrea- 
tional potential  and/or  their  need  to  te  pro- 
tected.  These  are   areas   of  great   v  lue   to 
outdoor  recreation  on  which  uncontro  led  de- 
velopment could  result  in  irreversabl  i  dam- 
age to  historic,  cultural,  or  esthetic  values, 
or  natural  systems  and  processes. 

Many  areas  of  critical  concern  in 
have   been   identified   and   classified 
State   In   comprehensive   outdoor   re 
pUns.  The  Ocala  area  has  been  rec«_„.«r« 
for  not  only  its  recreational  value  bit  also 
tor   its   represenUtlon   as   the   last  fround 
water  recharge  area  In  the  State.       f 

This  environmental  Impact  sUten^nt  we 
•re  reviewing  today  sUtes  that  "thtf  Ocola 
National  Forest  is  one  of  the  old^  and 
heaviest  xised  national  forests  in  the  fastern 
United  States  with  over  two  mUllonfvlsltor 
days  of  recreation  use  each  year.  MUHons  of 
Americans  look  to  this  forest  for  o  itdoor 
recreation,  where  they  can  escape  froi  their 
daUy  tensions  of  life." 

The  summary  of  this  envirormient  1  Im- 
pact statement  points  out  that  oU  a  d  gas 
operations  wUl  Involve  building  roads  clear- 
ing land  for  drUllng,  production  sit*  i.  and 
pipeline.  The  amount,  size,  and  loca   on  of 
activity  would  depend  upon  the  exi  nt  of 
the  oU  and/or  gas  discoveries.  The   report 
points  out  that  "an  accidental  oil     r  salt 
water  spUl  or  well  blow-out  Is  possib  ►  dur- 
ing drilling  or  production  operations,  i  Averse 
effects  which  could  result  from  actlvj  les  or 
mishaps  are  a  reduction  in  the  natiJalness 
of  the  forest,  danger  to  human  life.^anger 
to  wildlife,  danger  to  historic  or  a^pielog- 
Ical  resources,  and  oU  or  water  pollitlon." 
The  report  fails  to  state,  howev^,  that 
there  Is  also  the  possible  loss  of  recrttttional 
opportunities.  Florida  needs  this  forKt  and 
I  feel  that  to  accept  the  change  and^rmlt 
these  oil  and  gas  explorations  is  unthfckable 
abuse  of  our  national  forest.  |^ 

The  prc^osal  we  are  examining  berAdenles 
protection  of  forest  lands  for  esthew  and 
recreational  uses.  | 

The  Ocala  Is  already  a  much  used  forest. 
Multiple  use  In  the  Ocala  is  approachtig  the 
point  of  multiple  abuse. 

The  point  which  we  need  to  beg 
slderlng  now  Is  what  we  may  do  to 
the  natural  fabric  of  the  Ocala  forei 
what  we  can  do  to  further  rend  It 

There  is  a  grave  risk  that  the  energylcrlsls 
Is  being  used  as  a  mask  for  numerous  dimag- 
Ing  assaults  upon  the  environment.  Thlcur- 
rent  threat  to  the  Ocala  National  For  st  Is 
one  of  those  assaults.  Therefore,  I  sv  {gest 
that  the  proposal  to  conduct  oU  open  ilons 
In  the  Ocala  be  classified  as  a  bad  ide  ,  re- 
jected and  forgotten. 

The  energy  crisis  wUl  not  be  darkent  1  by 
such  a  move,  but  the  burden  we  plac  •  on 
Florida's  esthetic  and  natural  resources  will 
be  lightened. 
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posed    encroaching   developmental   ac- 
tivity to  take  place  In  this  area. 

Hie  Ocala  is  the  southernmost  na- 
tional forest  in  this  Nation  and  as  we  all 
know,  mineral  leasing  rights  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  In- 
terior, while  management  responsibility 
rests  with  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  under 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Pour  years  ago  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior, with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  issued  163  leases  covering 
95  percent  of  the  forest  for  oil  and  gas 
exploration.  When  the  principal  lease- 
holder applied  for  permission  to  drill  an 
exploratory  well,  I  voiced  by  objections 
to  this  in  the  strongest  possible  fashion. 
The  public  outcry  supporting  my  objec- 
tion was  so  great  that  it  led  to  a  U.S 
Geological  Survey  and  resulted  in  an  en- 
vironmental impact  statement.  However, 
on  July  6,  the  governing  suspension  in- 
stituted by  the  Department  of  Interior 
will  expire  and  although  there  is  a  clear 
and  evident  danger  to  the  Florida  aqui- 
fer, it  appears  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
leaseholders  to  drill  for  oil  and  gas. 

Mr-  President,  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  a  publica- 
tion prepared  by  the  Florida  Conserva- 
tion Foundation  which  fully  supports  the 
mandate  that  aU  oU  and  gas  leasing  In 
the  Ocala  National  Forest  be  terminated 
I  request  at  this  pohit  in  time  that  this 
publication  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  QURNEY.  Mr.  President,  dicing 
these  hearings  I  was  able  to  fully  eli  bo- 
rate upon  the  threat  to  Florida's  '  ital 
supply  of  fresh  water  posed  by  the  ]  ro- 


The  Ocala  On.  Gamble 
Oil  drlUing  in  the  Ocala  may  sacrifice  a 
unique  National  Forest  and  contaminate 
vital  underground  water  supplies.  Are  we 
taking  thU  gamble  because  the  oU  Is  vitally 
needed  for  essential  purposes,  or  for  con- 
tinuing a  frivolous  waste  of  energy  on  such 
things  as  electric  hair  brushes  and  elaborate 
packaging? 

THE  PEOPLE'S  FOREST 

The  Ocala  is  the  southernmost  National 
Forest  In  the  United  States.  673  square  miles 
of  which  673  are  publicly  owned.  The  bal- 
ance, 16%,  is  privately  owned,  mostly  around 
the  edge  of  the  Forest.  The  responsibUity  for 
managing  this  resource  "In  the  best  public 
Interest'  lies  with  the  V3.  Forest  Service 
under  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Mineral  leasing  rights,  however,  are  under 
the  Jurladlctlon  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

In  1969  and  1970  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Forest  Service,  issued  163 
leases  (96%  of  the  Forest)  for  oil  and  gas  ex- 
ploraUon.  The  Amoco  Production  Company 
which  owns  148  of  these  leases,  submitted 
an   application   for   permission   to   drill   an 
exploratory  well  In  June  of  1971.  A  public 
outcry  caused  operations   to  be  suspended. 
The  suspension  was  extended  twice,  osten- 
sibly to  allow  additional  time  for  the  VB. 
Geological  Survey  to  complete  an  environ- 
mental Impact  statement.  The  last  suspen- 
sion expires  on  July  6.  1974.  and  a  public 
hearing  on  the  environmental  impact  state- 
ment was  held  in  Ocala,  January  a-9,  1974, 
to  clear  the  way  for  permission  to  begin  drill- 
ing. (Suspicion  exists  that  the  hearing  was 
delayed  and  timed  to  coincide  with  public 
concern  over  the  energy  crisis) . 

THE    CONTBOVEKST 

The  controversy  over  oil  drilling  m  the 
Ocala  National  Forest  reflects  the  basic 
schism  which  exists  between  energy-pro- 
moters and  energy-conservers  regarding  the 
true  nature  of  the  present  crisis  and  its  Im- 


plications for  our  social  system.  Tlie  depth 
of  this  controversy  is  vividly  lUustrated  bv 
statemenU  attributed  to  participants  in  the 
confrontation. 

John  D.  Meyers,  District  Geologist,  Placid 
OU  Company:  "We  can  no  longer  afford  the 
luxury  of  retaining  this  oil  and  gas  in  the 
ground.  The  energy  crisis  Is  now  not  some- 
time in  the  remote  future.  The  oU  Industry 
is  ready,  able  and  willing  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment  and  provide  the  energy  needs  for 
our  country  but  we  cannot  do  this  without 
drilling  wells.  The  Ocala  National  Forest  in 
aU  probability.  wUl  not  contain  commercial 
hydrocarbons,  but  the  only  way  to  And  out 
is  to  drUl.  Let's  find  out." 

Senator  Edward  Gurney.  R-Wlnter  Park- 
"There  is  a  grave  risk  that  the  energy  crisis 
Is  being  used  as  a  mask  for  nvunerous  dam- 
aging assaults  upon  the  environment.  The 
current  threat  to  the  Ocala  National  Forest 
is  one  of  those  assaults."  Senator  Oumey 
termed  drUling  In  the  Forest  aa  an  "im- 
thlnkable  abuse." 

Environmental  Science  and  Engineering, 
Inc.,  in  a  report  prepared  for  the  Amoco 
Production  Company:  "The  most  serious  po- 
tential threat  of  the  proposed  drUllng  op- 
eration is  contamination  of  fresh  water 
aquifers  by  hydrocarbons,  brine,  drUllng 
fluids,  chemicals,  or  by  those  pcdlutants 
which  would  move  vertically  within  the  geo- 
logic section. 

"The  technology  of  the  petroleum  indus- 
try in  general,  and  of  Amoco  Production 
Company  in  particular,  U  such  that  poor  op- 
eration, groundwater  contamination,  and 
major  accidents  can  be  avoided." 

Lyman  E.  Rogers,  Chairman,  Florida  Co- 
alition to  Protect  the  Ocala  National  Forest: 
"We  can  get  the  oU  that  America  needs  some- 
where else  but  we  cannot  get  the  water 
Florida  needs  anywhere  else.  .  .  .  Technol- 
ogy cannot  make  a  600  square  mile  aaulfer 
1,200  feet  deep.  " 

Mr.  Rogers  also  sUtes.  "The  'Ocala  De- 
cision' la  a  showdown  between  those  who 
would  defend  the  values  that  our  natural 
world  gives  to  man,  and  those  who  for  their 
own  reasons  believe  that  our  new  found 
technology  Is  capable  of  allowing  explolU- 
tlon  without  degradation.' 

Wayne  A.  Blankenshlp,  Jr.,  Division  "Land- 
man, Amoco  Production  Company:  "Amoco 
has  drilled  for  and  produced  oU  and  gas  In 
and  around  envhxjnmentally  sensitive  areas 
In  the  southeastern  United  States  and  the 
Oulf  of  Mexico  for  the  past  36  years.  For 
instance,  Amoco  has  carried  on  drUllng  and 
producing  operations  in  and  near  ecologically 
Important  areas  like  the  Rockefeller  WUd- 
llfe  Refuge  and  Game  Preserve  and  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  or  Marsh  Island  WUdlife  Refuge 
and  Game  Preserve  In  Southern  Louisiana 
without  adverse  Impact  on  the  environ- 
ment." 

Max  Blumer,  Woods  Hole  Oceanographlc 
Institution,  writing  in  "Environmental  Af- 
fairs:" "OU  poUutlon  Is  the  almost  inevit- 
able consequence  of  our  dependence  on  an 
oU-based  technology.  The  use  of  a  natural 
resource  without  losses  Is  nearly  impossible 
and  environmental  pollution  occurs  through 
Intentional  disposal  or  through  Inadvertent 
losses  m  production,  transportation,  refining 
and  use.' 

John  Holdren,  Physicist,  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia Lawrence  LIvermore  Laboratory  and 
Philip  Herrera,  Environmental  Editor.  'Hme, 
in  their  book  "Energy:"  "No  means  of  sup- 
plying energy  is  without  llabUitles,  and  no 
form  of  consumption  Is  without  consequence 
to  the  ecosystems  that  support  us." 

The  authors  go  on  to  say.  "The  energy 
Industries  have  tended  to  regard  forecasts 
as  inevitable  and.  Indeed,  desirable.  They 
view  the  energy  crUls  as  the  problem  of 
mobUizing  technology  and  resources  quickly 
enough  to  achieve  the  fcuvcasted  levels;  to 
them,  the  growing  opposition  of  environ- 
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mental  ists  to  their  efforts  is  part  of  the 
crisis.' 

Brant  Calkin.  Sierra  Club:  "We  have  at- 
tacked our  power  needs  with  all  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  woodchopper  who  doesn't 
have  tinie  to  sharpen  his  axe.  We  must  take 
time  to  define  the  point  of  diminishing  re- 
turns hi  energy  growth  and  we  must  do  it 
now." 

Gene  Morrell,  United  States  Department 
of  Interior,  OfSce  of  OU  and  Gas:  "Right  now 
(October,  1972),  the  United  States  Is  like  a 
Jet  plane  traveling  through  the  atmosphere 
with  its  tanks  one-fourth  empty.  On  board  is 
the  American  consumer  with  his  aspirations 
for  a  cleaner  environment,  rebuUding  inner 
cities,  a  vacation  cabin,  two  cars,  and  a 
modern  home  buUt  with  all  those  wonderful 
conveniences  his  nation's  high  productivity 
has  made  available  for  him. 

"He  sits  comfortable  with  his  aspirations. 
But  when  the  fuel  gauge  indicates  the  plane 
may  not  have  enough  fuel  to  reach  its  desti- 
nation, the  passenger  scoffs  and  says  the 
guage  doesn't  work  or  thinks  the  whole  thing 
is  a  hoax." 

M.  King  Hubbert,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 
In  "Energy,  Resources  and  Power  Produc- 
tion:" "The  eposlde  of  industrial  exponential 
growth  can  only  be  a  transitory  epoch  of 
about  three  centuries  duration  in  the  totality 
of  human  history.  .  .  .  Although  the  forth- 
coming period  poses  no  insuperable  physical 
or  biological  difficulties,  it  can  hardly  fail  to 
force  a  major  revision  of  those  aspects  of  our 
current  economic  and  social  thinking,  which 
stem  from  the  assumption  that  the  growth 
rates  that  have  characterized  this  temporary 
period  can  somehow  be  made  permanent." 

Malcolm  F.  Baldwin,  Conservation  Foun- 
dation, writing  In  the  Ecology  Law  Quarterly: 
"The  oil  policy  of  the  United  States  has  not 
reflected  the  ecological  ramifications  of  oil 
production  and  consumption.  Furthermore, 
the  governmental  decision-makers  do  not 
presently  have  sufficient  information  to  make 
sound  environmental  policies  concerning 
oU." 

Howard  T.  Odum,  Environmental  Engineer- 
ing Sciences,  University  of  Florida,  Gaines- 
ville: "The  countries  that  hold  back  their 
richer  reserves  while  others  are  spending  their 
last  reserves  end  up  with  more  relative  power 
In  mUitary  and  economic  affairs.  The  recent 
actions  to  use  our  reserves  of  fuel  and  other 
energy  costing  and  amplifying  strategic  re- 
serves for  business  as  usual  is  bordering  on 
treasonous  and  yet  was  adopted  by  an  ignor- 
ant Congres." 

Malcolm  Baldwin,  Conservation  Founda- 
tion: "The  decision  (of  the  oU  Interests)  to 
chaUenge  the  state  (authority)  buttresses 
the  simple  point  that  industry,  guided  by  the 
profit  motive,  cannot  be  the  arbiter  of  social 
welfare.  .  .  .  The  enterprise  of  the  oil  indus- 
try is  checked  by  the  federal  government  only 
after  a  problem  develops.  Federal  regulation 
of  spills,  tankers,  offshore  platforms  and  port 
and  refinery  construction  are  after  the  fact — 
after  Investment  and  after  social  choices  have 
been  made  for  us  in  terms  of  what  the  indus- 
try and  government  believe  to  be  the  public 
interests." 

ENFO  believes  that  a  definition  of  "the 
public  interest"  is  the  crux  of  the  conflict, 
not  only  In  the  Ocala  Forest,  but  in  all 
matters  of  the  environment  vs  oU  production. 
An  examination  of  the  Ocala  oil  drilling 
problems  indicate  that  the  project  is  a 
dangerous  gamble  with  known  resources  for 
highly  questionable  purposes. 

THE    ocala    plan 

A  teu-year  management  plan  for  the  Forest 
was  prepared  by  Robert  A.  Entzmlnger,  Forest 
Supervisor,  in  1971,  after  an  extensive  series 
of  "listening  sessions"  and  public  hearings 
to  determine  what  the  citizens  of  Florida 
desired  from  forest  management.  The  plan 
was  widely  commended  as  truly  represen- 
tative of  what  the  citizens  wished  the  fed- 


eral agencies  to  do  with  their  property.  Itie 
plan  recognized  that  the  primary  value  of 
the  Forest  was  as  a  recreation  area  in  a  wild 
and  natural  setting.  This  reflected  by  the 
fact  that  the  Forest  Is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  heavily  used  National  Forests  In  the 
Eastern  United  States,  with  over  two  million 
visitor-days  of  recreation  use  each  year.  TTie 
economic  value  as  a  tourist  attraction  is  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  tourism  brings 
Florida  an  estimated  five  billion  dollars  a 
year.  It  is  so  vital  to  the  state'  economy  that 
Governor  Askew  appealed  to  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Office  for  special  consideration  in  gaso- 
line allotments  to  support  Florida's  tourist 
industry. 

The  basic  points  of  Mr.  Entzminger's  Forest 
plan  were: 

Manage  the  Ocala  in  a  natural  condition 
to  furnish  more  dispersed  recreation  op- 
portunities which  provide  a  quality  experi- 
ence; 

Protect  the  environment  and  provide  facil- 
ities which  do  not  detract  from  the  forest 
setting; 

Stop  current  timber  management  prac- 
tices; 

Institute  strict  controls  over  hunting  to 
increase  safety  and  decrease  the  Illegal  take 
of  deer; 

Decrease  "road  pollution"  and  restrict 
vehicle  access  to  designated  roads; 

Regulate  or  cia-tail  special  uses  of  National 
Forest  land.  Acquire  private  lands  inside  the 
Forest  boundary;  and 

The  policy  set  forth  in  the  Ocala  Forest 
plan  was,  "Permit  only  special  uses  which 
contribute  to  the  general  public  interest  and 
are  compatible  with  the  management  ob- 
jectives. .  .  .  When  gas  and  oil  leases  are  ready 
for  renewal,  investigate  each  lease  to  deter- 
mine compatibility  with  unit  objectives  and 
policies." 

The  interpretation  of  Mr.  Entzmlnger  and 
the  people  of  Florida  as  to  "the  best  public 
Interest"  in  management  of  the  Ocala  Forest 
did  not  Jibe  with  those  of  federal  bureau- 
crats and  special  Interests.  Leasing  95%  of 
the  Forest  for  oil  and  gas  drUling  certainly 
could  not  qualify  as  "compatible  with  unit 
objectives  and  policies."  Also,  the  recom- 
mendations to  "stop  current  timber  man- 
agement practices,"  "decrease  road  pollu- 
tion." and  "acquire  private  lands  Inside  the 
Forest"  were  looked  upon  as,  carrying  the  In- 
terests of  the  public  much  too  far. 

Mr.  Entzmlnger  was  transferred  out  of  the 
region  and  the  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ment said,  ". .  .  There  is  no  basis  for  attempt- 
ing to  evaluate  overall  impacts  of  oil  and  gas 
ofterations  on  aesthetic  values,  or  the  pos- 
sible effects  of  such  Impacts  on  total  public 
use  of  the  Forest,  for  whatever  recreational 
purpose"  (emphasis  added) . 

Recreation  opportunities  in  the  Forest  in- 
clude picnicking,  camping,  swimming,  boat- 
ing, fishing,  hiking  and  hunting,  and  mil- 
lions of  Amercans  look  to  the  Ocala  as  an  es- 
cape from  the  pressures  and  tensions  of  mod- 
ern technological  society.  Yet,  according  to 
the  criteria  used  In  the  Impact  statement, 
this  Is  not  worth  an  attempted  evaluation. 
Presumably  officials  consider  camping,  pic- 
nicking and  swimming  in  the  vicinity  of  an 
oil  well  Just  as  pleasant  as  in  a  natural  set- 
ting. How  else  can  we  Justify  drilling  in  the 
Forest  as  compatible  with  a  stated  policy 
of  "maintaining  and  protecting  a  natural  en- 
vironment?" 

THE  FOREST'S  NATT7RAL  VALUES 

The  sand  pine  ecosystem  called  Big  Scrub 
This  system  dominates  SO'*  of  the  Forest. 
Ariel  E.  Lugo,  a  biologist  at  the  University 
of  Florida,  stated  "The  Big  Scrub  is  unique 
In  the  world.  .  .  .  Fire  is  the  major  environ- 
mental factor  in  maintaining  the  scrub 
community  and  switching  off  the  develop- 
ment of  the  successlonal  species.  When  fire 
Is  removed,  these  species  will  become  in- 
creasingly dominant  and  will  eventually  re- 


place It.  .  .  .  Fire  serves  as  a  stimulus  for 
g^erminatlon  of  seeds  which  require  heat  for 
germination  to  occur  and  also  stimulates 
photosynthesis  by  providing  ash  'fertUizer"." 

The  problem  Is  not  discussed  in  the  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement  but  it  ap- 
pears that  forest  fires  which  maintain  the 
Big  Scrub  will  be  incompatible  with  petro- 
levun  production. 

The  deer  herds  and  hunting 

The  Ocala  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
hunting  areas  in  Florida.  The  impact  state- 
ment mentions  that  hunting  will  be  "cur- 
tailed" in  the  vicinity  of  drilling  and  pro- 
duction operations.  If  oil  Is  discovered,  wells 
will  be  placed  on  80-acre  spacing  and  con- 
nected by  access  roads.  The  "curtailment"  of 
hunting  under  such  conditions  doesn't  need 
much  imagination. 

Wetlands 

The  Forest  includes  swampy  areas,  ridges, 
springs  and  runs,  and  over  600  lakes  and 
ponds  of  various  sizes.  There  are  only  75 
first  magnitude  springs  (64.6  mdg)  in  the 
United  States,  17  are  in  Florida  and  the  only 
one  In  the  Forest  owned  by  the  public  Is 
Alexander  Springs.  SUver  Glen,  also  a  first 
magnitude  spring  in  the  Forest,  is  privately 
owned.  In  addition,  four  of  Florida's  seven 
publically  owned  second  magnitude  springs 
are  in  the  Ocala.  Their  value  for  water- 
oriented  recreation  and  as  a  habitat  for 
aquatic  life  are  well-known.  Other  wetlands 
are  vital  for  recharging  parts  of  the  Floridan 
Aquifer  upon  which  the  state  depends  for 
virtually  all  of  its  fresh  water. 

The  best  public  interest  for  wetlands  use 
was  demonstrated  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
in  favor  of  a  referendum  on  a  $200  million 
bond  issue  to  protect  envirorunentally  sen- 
sitive lands,  which  would  favor  wetlands 
and  recharge  areas.  The  Ocala  Forest  is  al- 
ready owned  by  the  people  and  permission 
to  driU  for  oil  In  this  area  appears  to  be  iu 
confiict  with  the  public  interest  expressed 
by  the  voters  In  protecting  such  areas. 
Rare  and  endangered  species 

The  rare  and  endangered  species  listed  as 
Inhabiting  the  Forest  are  shortnose  stur- 
geon, American  alligator,  southern  bald  eagle. 
American  osprey.  Southern  red-cockaded 
woodpecker,  Florida  sandhill  crane,  wood 
Ibis,  short-taU  hawk,  Florida  manatee,  Flor- 
ida panther,  Florida  water  rat,  Klrtland's 
warbler,  and  the  peregrine  falcon.  The  com- 
ments of  Pat  Dunn,  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, speaking  at  the  Ocala  public  hearing, 
expresses  the  public  interest  in  protecting 
these  species.  Ms.  Dunn  stated.  "By  prop- 
erty, I  mean  not  only  lands,  but  the  valuable 
resources  below  those  lands — such  as  mined 
resources  and  fresh  water  supplies.  I  also 
mean  wildlife — always  the  State  s  property — 
and  in  this  instance  the  Florida  panther,  the 
bald  eagle,  the  manatee — all  endangered 
species,  living  Jewels  more  rare  and  there- 
fore more  valuable  than  diamonds." 

The  Floridan  Aquifer 

The  major  public  concern  is  possible  con- 
tamination of  the  aquifer  from  drilling  and 
oil  producing  operations.  The  Ocala  lime- 
stone vinderlies  the  entire  area  of  the  For- 
est and  this  geologic  unit  forms  the  prin- 
cipal member  of  the  Floridan  Aquifer,  from 
which  most  of  the  state  s  drinking  water  sup- 
plies are  drawn.  The  Forest  is  a  vital  re- 
charge area  for  the  aquifer. 

Many  areas  of  Florida  are  already  facing 
critical  water  supply  problems,  largely  due 
to  excessive  drainage  and  development  of  re- 
charge areas  which  lower  the  underground 
water  table.  Dr.  Martin  Mlfiin,  professor  of 
geohydrology  at  the  University  of  Florida 
stated,  "Considering  the  nature  of  i)enin- 
sula  Florida's  increasing  water  demands  and 
the  fact  that  virtually  100 'li  of  the  water 
supply  is  drawn  from  the  aquifer  and  con- 
sidering  the  damage  already  done   to   the 
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aquifer  system  ...  It  becomes  ev  n  more 
Important  to  retam  all  the  remalnli  j  viable 
recharge  areas  In  their  natural  unct  veloped 
sute  so  that  they  can  continue  to  to  their 
part  In  providing  us  with  adequate  nd  safe 
water  supply." 

The   Florldan   acqulfer   also  proT  les   the 
flow  of  crystal  clear  water  which  ma:  es  such 
springs   as   Alexander,   Juniper,   SllV  t   Olen 
and  Salt  Springs  unique  and  importa  it  tour- 
ist attractions.  Underground  water  1  om  the 
Forest   also    discharges    Into    the   St     Johns 
River,  Lake  George  and  some  Into  tl  i  Okla- 
waha  River,  as  well  as  the  myriad  o    ponds, 
lakes  and  streams  which   make  th«    Forest 
and  its  wetlands  the  most  heavily  u  ed  Na- 
tional Forest  In  the  eastern  United  States. 
The  environmental  statement  repor  s,  "The 
ultimate  extent  of  environmental  In  jact  of 
oU  and  gas  activities  in  the  Ocala  1  atlonal 
Forest  will  depend  on  the  magnltue  i,  loca- 
tion, and   the  manner  in  which  op  rations 
are  conducted.  Prior   to  commence!  ent  of 
such   operations,  such   impact  may    be  an- 
ticipated only  loith  uncertainty"   (ei  ichasis 
added).  »     «       k 

It  also  sUtes,  "Careful  analysis  of    he  po- 
tential  Impacting  actions  and  the  |  jtentl- 
ally   Impacted   environmental   elemelts  .  .  . 
Indicates  an  extremely  broad  range  oipoten- 
tlal  adverse  Impact  in  both  the  lolg-term 
and  short-term  view.  In  either  view,  ftie  pos 
sibUlty  of  an  escape  of  hydrocarbor 
on   the   land  surface  or   in   the  su 
poses    the    greatest    potential    for 
ecological  Impact." 

The  environmental  statement  g^ 
say  that  oU  spills  In  aquatic  or  sem 
babiuts  would  be  far  more  serious 
land,  that  containment  and  clean-u 
of  the  waters  of  the  Ocala  would  be 
at  best  because  of  the  extensive  _ 
of  marshy  and  heavily  vegetated  sh 
The  Impact  statement  admits  t. 
on  ihe  geologic  and  hydrologic  cond 
the    aquifer    of    the    Forest    are    r 
scarce,  but  states,  "The  conditions  t 
countered  there  can  be  anticipated  ^ 
fldence."  It  goes  on  to  say,  "The  p. 
of  significant  adverse  Impacts  does  e 
although   considered   remote,   they 
cussed.  .  . 

Petroleum  toxicity 
The  impact  statement  stresses  re, 
that  damage  from  oil  spills,  if  the 
would  be  temporary.  Max  Bliuner  o:,^  ..„.„,„ 
Hole  Oceanographic  Institution  wl^  made 
extensive  and  detailed  studies  on  th|  effects 
of  oil  spills  off  Massachusetts,  statesTlHydro- 
carbons  from  a  relatively  small  and  rAtrlcted 
oil  spUl  In  the  coastal  waters  of  Mdsachu- 
aetts,  U.S.A.,  have  spread,  nine  montls  after 
Un  accident  to  an  area  occupylcf  s.ooo 
acres  olTshore  and  600  acres  in  U<x3  rivers 
and  marshes.  The  effect  on  natural  popula- 
tions in  this  area  has  been  catastropfic.  The 
full  extent  of  the  coverage  of  th|  ocean 
bottom  by  petroleum  hydrocarbon^  is  un- 
known; chemical  analyses  are  scarce*r  non- 
existent." T 

Blumer  states  that  all  studies  wjlch  re- 
port short-term  effects  of  oil  spills  t>n  ma- 
rine ecosystems  are  solely  the  result  <(r  visual 
investigations,  not  chemical  analyslsof  sed- 
iments  and   organisms.    He   states   fiiat   all 
crude   oils   and   all    fractions   except  highly 
purified   and   pure   materials   are   pcAsonous 
to   all    marine    organisms.    Many    arj  acute 
poisons  for  man.  and  we  know  that  cldjmicals 
responsible  for  cancer  m  animals  ait)  man 
occur  in  petroleum.  Blumer  state.*! 
carbons  are  among  the  most  persts. 
panic  chemicals  in  the  marine  enviroi 
He  says  they  are  retained  by  organl 
long   time  periods,   if  not  for  life    i_.„  ,av 
passed  up  through  the  food  web  to  hlmans 
The  environmental  statement  clalA  that 
pipe  lines  burled  in  porous  sands  or  Sneath 
the  water  table  co\Ud  possibly  leak  fcd  oil 
could  penetrate  the  aquifer.  In  thiswise  It 
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claims  the  oil  would  form  a  "bubble"  on  the 
subsurface  and  could  prevent  percolation 
and  recharge.  Blumer,  however,  states,  "Many 
of  the  toxic  petroleum  hydrocarbons  ar»  also 
water  soluble.  Water  treatment  plants,  espe- 
cially those  using  distUlatlon,  may  trans- 
fer or  concentrate  the  steam-volatile  toxic 
hydrocarbons  into  refined  water  streams, 
especially  if  dissolved  hydrocarbons  are  pres- 
ent In  the  fee>1  streams  or  if  particulate  oil 
finds  Ita  way  into  the  plant  Intake." 

The  environmental  statement  claims  that 
although  the  possibility  of  oil  penetrating 
the  aquifer  U  remote,  "Even  a  few  such  drop- 
lets could  produce  a  visible  oil  film  on  the 
surface  of  a  container  of  water,  and  Impart 
an  undesirable  taste  and  odor  to  the  water 
at  very  low  concentration.  Flushing  this 
contaminant  from  the  aquifer  would  require 
months  or  years. .  . ." 

FaeVENTTVE    TECHNOLOGY 

The  petroleiun  companies,  the  environ- 
mental statement,  and  all  supporters  of  oil 
drilling  in  the  Ocala  Forest  rely  entirely  on 
the  technology  of  Amoco  Production  Com- 
pany and  Ita  expertise  at  operating  in  en- 
vironmentally sensitive  areas  to  prevent  con- 
tamination of  the  aqiUfer.  The  primary  sys- 
tems stressed  as  capable  of  preventing  seri- 
ous contamination  are  a  blowout  preventer 
which  would  automatically  seal  the  well  if 
excess  pressures  are  encountered,  and  a 
string  of  production  casings  extended  from 
the  surface  down  through  the  critical  areas. 
A  cement  slurry  U  circulated  through  the 
casings  and  back  to  the  surface  to  insure 
that  the  entire  length  of  pipe  is  bonded  to 
surface  strata.  The  shallow  fresh  water  zone 
would  be  protected  by  two  strings  of  casings 
and  the  ground  water  near  the  surface  by 
three  strings,  bonded  by  two  layers  of 
cement. 

Robert  O.  Pruyn,  staff  engineer  for  Amoco, 
states,  "Drilling  through  shallow  fresh  water 
sands  is  not  new  to  Amoco.  In  West  Texas 
where  we  are  a  major  operator  there  is  a 
shallow  fresh  water  formation  known  as  the 
Ogalala.  This  formation  is  a  very  prolific 
water  sand,  occurring  at  depths  as  shallow  as 
200  feet.  The  sand  provides  fresh  water  for 
irrigaUon  throughout  West  Texas  and  also 
provides  drinking  water  for  numerous  towns 
and  dUes.  .  .  .  Literally  thousands  of  wells 
have  been  successfully  drilled  through  these 
formations." 

The  aquifer  beneath  the  Forest,  however,  is 
limestone,  not  sand.  The  rock  Is  fractured 
similar  to  a  boulder  that  has  been  hit  with 
a  sledghammer.  and  water  circulates  along 
solution  channels  eroded  along  these  frac- 
tures. As  a  result  the  Floridan  aquifer  sup- 
porte  the  most  extensive  maze  of  water-filled 
tunnels,  caves  and  caverns  in  the  world. 
Divers  penetrating  these  caverns  from  sur- 
face openings  have  followed  huge  tunnels 
for  almost  2,000  feet  without  reaching  the 
end  and  they  have  explored  caverns  large 
enough  to  house  a  modern  three  story  build- 
ing. Many  of  these  fracture  zones  are  so 
extensive  and  complex  they  have  as  many 
fissures  as  a  rock  Jetty. 

The  extent  and  location  of  such  caves  and 
caverns  in  the  aquifer  beneath  the  Forest 
is  unknown.  The  impact  statement,  however, 
says,  "Should  open  caverns  or  fissures  be 
penetrated  by  a  well,  it  is  possible  that  part 
or  all  of  the  drilling  mud  in  the  well  bore 
could  be  lost  Into  such  very  permeable  zones  " 
Dr.  Edward  T.  LaRoe,  a  marine  biologist 
in  discussing  oil  drilling  in  The  Big  Cypress 
stated,  "The  caustic  muds,  which  are  released 
with  drill  tailings  or  cuttings,  and  the  strong 
solvento  and  detergento  used  to  keep  the 
rigs  clean  would  be  particular  problems  " 

Not  discussed  In  the  impact  statement  Is 
the  effect  of  attempting  to  recirculate  cement 
around  casings  if  the  well  penetrated  a  huge 
cavern  or  tunnel  system. 

Also  not  discussed  in  the  statement  Is  the 
potential  effect  of  cave-ins  or  subsidence  and 


the  formation  of  sink  holes,  which  are  com- 
mon In  Florida.  Sink  holes  are  formed  when 
the  earth's  crust  caves  Into  an  underground 
chamber,  which  Is  usutUly  connected  to  the 
aquifer.  It  seems  obvious  that  the  formation 
of  sink  holes  present  the  possibility  of  a  rup- 
ture of  pipelines,  and  even  well  casings,  and 
potential   ground  water  contamination! 

CONCLUSIONS 

ENFO  agrees  with  the  comment  of  J.  Bnrry 
Nittan,  research  assistant  at  Florida  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Rehabilitative  Services, 
"Although  Amoco  proposes  several  safeguards 
against  the  disruption  of  the  aquifer,  a  con- 
cern for  the  public  health  of  Florida's  popu- 
lation prompte  the  Bureau  of  Comprehensive 
Health  Planning  to  question  the  adequacy 
of  the  EIS  m  this  vital  area." 

We  also  agree  with  Attorney  General  Rob- 
ert L.  Shevin  in  this  statement,  "Further 
study  of  the  long-term  effects  that  present 
drUllng  methods  woiUd  have  on  the  Floridan 
aquifer  is  imperative  to  complete  this  state- 
ment. I,  therefore,  recommend  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  operations  be  suspended  until  that 
study  is  made  and  evaluated. 

"The  historical,  natural  and  aesthetic 
qualities  solely  belonging  to  the  Ocala  Na- 
tional Forest  are,  in  most  part,  a  result  of 
the  non-renewable  resources  of  that  area. 
The  consumption  or  destruction  of  these 
resources  woiUd  permanently  alter  those 
qualities.  I,  therefore,  recommend  to  the  Sec- 
retary anC  to  the  Congress  that  National 
Fcrests  of  such  unique  nature  as  the  Ocala 
either  be  closed  to  mineral  explorations  and 
operations  or  ^  preserved  as  the  last  resort 
for  those  resources." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  claims  that, 
although  the  law  gives  him  authority  to 
grant  oil  and  gas  leaoes,  he  does  not  have 
the  legal  authority  to  cancel  them  once  they 
are  granted.  He  states  that  leases  can  be  ac- 
quired to  preserve  wildlife  or  other  purposes, 
"in  the  public  intereste,"  but  that  an  equal 
area  must  be  granted  in  exchange. 

This  law  could  be  changed  by  the  Congress. 
If  this  does  not  prove  possible,  then  ENFO 
agrees  with  the  statement  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Shevin  that,  "The  lessee  should  be  held 
absolutely  liable  for  all  harm  done  to  the 
State  of  Florida  by  the  existence  and  activ- 
ities of  his  operations.  A  greater  standard  of 
care  other  than  mere  reasonable  steps  should 
be  required  of  the  lessee." 

A  positive  test  of  Amoco's  confident  state- 
ments that  oil  drilling  and  production  in  the 
Forest  will  not  damage  the  environment  or 
contaminate  the  aquifer  is  to  demand  that 
the  company  accept  full  financial  responsi- 
bility for  ita  actions.  As  one  insurance  execu- 
tlce  succinctly  put  it.  "If  it  isn't  Insurable. 
It  isn't  safe." 

It  is  unreasonable  to  ask  the  people  of 
America  to  accept  the  risk  solely  on  the  oil 
company's  word  that  "everything  will  be  all 
right."  If  Amoco  U  not  willing  to  support 
their  convictions  by  accepting  the  financial 
gamble,  the  people  of  Florida  certainly 
should  not  be  asked  to  subsidize  the  oil  com- 
pany's operation  by  accepting  the  environ- 
mental gamble. 

Also,  any  oil  that  may  exist  in  the  Ocala 
belongs  to  all  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  should  be  utUized  in  their  best  interests, 
not  solely  for  the  benefit  of  Amoco  stock- 
holders. ENFO  suggests  that  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  people  may  be  served  by  leaving 
this  oil  in  the  ground  untU  a  long-range 
federal  energy  policy  assures  us  that  it  is 
essential  for  necessity-oriented  uses  and  not 
to  be  wasted  on  more  of  the  frivolous'  uses 
which  have  helped  create  the  present  crisis. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
my  colleagues  realize  the  importance  of 
immediate  consideration  of  this  proposal, 
as  every  day  that  is  aUowed  to  go  by  will 
be  a  day  closer  to  the  destruction  of  this 
precious  and  valuable  natural  resource. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3194 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  all 
oil  and  gas  and  other  mineral  leases  entered 
into  by  the  United  States  under  the  Mineral 
Lands  Leasing  Act  (30  U.S.C.  181  et  seq.), 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  for  Acquired  Lands 
(30  U.S.C.  351  et  seq.),  or  any  other  applica- 
ble law,  with  respect  to  any  land  located  In 
the  Ocala  National  Forest.  In  the  State  of 
Florida,  shall  be  terminated  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  on  and  after  such  date 
of  enactment,  no  oil  and  gas  or  any  other 
mineral  lease  shall  be  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  any  such  land. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  take  whatever  action 
he  deems  necessary  to  assure  that  all  activi- 
ties carried  out  under  any  lease  terminated 
by  this  Act  cease  immediately  upon  the 
termination  of  such  lease. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Middle  District  of  Florida  shall 
have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  to  hear  and  de- 
cide any  action  brought  to  determine  the 
amount  of  just  compensation  to  which  any 
holder  of  a  lease  terminated  by  this  Act  Is 
entitled  on  account  of  such  termination. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized to  pay  the  amount  of  any  compen- 
sation determined  to  be  Just  compensation 
according  to  the  terms  of  subsection  (a).  Of 
the  amount  of  the  Just  compensation  so 
determined,  no  part  of  each  of  the  amounts 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  the  preced- 
ing sentence  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  there- 
of shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  serv- 
ices rendered  in  connection  with  each  claim, 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  per- 
son violating  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any 
sum  not  exceeding  « 1,000. 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN : 
S.  3195.  A  biU  to  amend  title  VII  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  relating  to  the 
nutrition  program  for  the  elderly  to  pro- 
vide authorization  of  appropriations,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

NurarrioN  program  for  the  Etj>ERLT 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  House  of  Representatives  by  a 
vote  of  380  to  6  passed  a  3-year  extension 
of  the  nutrition  program  for  the  elderly 
under  title  VII  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  The  size  of  the  vote  Indicates  the 
broad-based  support  this  program  has 
received  since  it  was  initially  imple- 
mented. 

I  am  today  introducing  comparable 
legislation  in  the  Senate. 

The  need  for  nourishing  meals  for 
older  Americans  has  been  amply  docu- 
mented by  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging,  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health,  and  by 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutri- 
tion and  Human  Needs. 

Older  Americans  frequently  have  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  an  adequate  diet.  The 
problems   in   providing    balanced    and 


nourishing  meals  have  a  number  of  root 
causes,  including  inadequate  income,  an 
absence  of  skills  to  choose  and  prepare 
well-bal£uiced  meals,  limited  mobility  to 
purchase  the  necessary  foods,  or  simply 
an  absence  of  incentive  to  eat  properly 
because  of  feelings  of  loneliness  and 
rejection. 

Whatever  the  cause,  malnutrition 
among  older  Americans  constitutes  one 
of  our  most  serious  social  problems,  one 
that  requires  the  special  attention  that 
this  legislation  affords  it. 

The  problem  has  been  aggravated  in 
recent  months  by  spiraling  inl3ation  that 
has  cut  deeply  into  the  food  budget  of 
the  elderly  American  living  on  a  fixed 
income.  In  1973,  food  prices  were  up  22 
percent  on  average  over  1972.  Moreover, 
the  combination  of  rising  food  costs  and 
declining  real  wages  resulted  in  sharply 
reduced  consumption. 

A  Department  of  Agricultm-e  econo- 
mist wrote  several  years  ago  that — 

If  prices  go  up  and  our  income  remains 
the  same,  we  tend  to  buy  2  to  3  percent  less 
food  with  each  10  percent  change  In  price. 

Through  November  of  last  year,  aver- 
age real  income  in  1973  declined  3.3  per- 
cent over  the  previous  year,  considering 
the  rate  of  inflation. 

Between  the  fourth  quarter  of  1972  and 
the  third  quarter  of  1973,  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  meat  was  down  13.7  percent; 
poultry,  18.6  percent;  eggs,  6.9  percent; 
and  total  livestock-related  goods,  8.6 
percent. 

To  the  low-income  older  American, 
this  combination  of  rising  prices  and  de- 
clining wages  works  %  special  hardship, 
and  it  lends  new  urgency  to  the  need  for 
this  legislation. 

Presently,  more  than  80,000  meals  are 
being  served  each  day  under  this  pro- 
gram to  Americans  aged  60  and  over 
throughout  the  coimtry.  Estimates  are 
that  this  figiire  will  increase  to  approxi- 
mately 212,000  meals  per  day  by  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year. 

With  this  bill,  we  would  hope  to  in- 
crease that  number  substantially  over 
the  next  3  years. 

In  addition  to  the  nutritive  value  of 
the  meals,  the  program  allows  older 
Americans  to  receive  the  food  at  strate- 
gically located  centers,  such  as  senior 
citizens  homes,  schools,  and  community 
centers  in  a  social  atmosphere  that  can 
help  overcome  some  of  the  isolation  so 
prevalent  among  the  elderly.  Indeed,  the 
social  benefits  of  the  program  are  as 
significant  as  the  nutritional  ones,  and 
I  urge  the  administrators  not  to  overlook 
their  importance  when  administering 
the  program. 

I  am  confident  that  this  measure  will 
be  swiftly  passed  by  the  Senate  and  sent 
to  the  President  for  his  signature.  It  Is 
a  compwissionate  and  effective  program, 
which  deserves  our  support. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  the  text  of  my  bill  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3195 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  first 
sentence  of  section  708  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
"and"  before  $150,000,000"  and  by  Inserting 
before  the  period  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing: "150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  $175,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  and  $200,000,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977." 


By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.  3197.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  to  conduct 
a  study  of  the  reporting  requirements  of 
Federal  agencies  on  independent  busi- 
ness establishments,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

rZDERAL  REPORTING   REVIEW   ACT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  provide  for 
a  comprehensive  study  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  of  the  paperwork  bur- 
den imposed  upon  business  by  Federal 
law  and  by  reports  and  questionnaires 
required  by  Federal  agencies.  This  study 
would  be  designed  to  review  all  report- 
ing and  other  informational  require- 
ments currently  imposed  by  Federal 
agencies  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  such  requirements  are  outmoded, 
duplicative,  unnecessary  or  unduly  bur- 
densome to  small  business  establishments 
The  product  of  this  study  would  be  a 
specific  proposal  by  the  GAO  on  what 
actions,  if  any,  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  can  and  should  take 
to  effectively  deal  with  this  problem  on 
a  permanent  basis. 

The  problem  of  striking  an  appropri- 
ate balance  between  the  public's  and  the 
Government's  balance  between  the  pub- 
lic's and  the  Government's  "right  to 
know"  and  the  right  of  private  enterprise 
to  be  free  from  unnecessary  informa- 
tional fishing  expeditions  is  a  perennial 
and  growing  source  of  frustration  and 
irritation  for  legitimate  businessmen. 
Small  business  is  particularly  hard  hit  by 
the  added  overhead  of  complex  and  time 
consuming  reporting  requirements. 

While  small  businessmen  complain 
that  Federal  tax,  regulatory,  statistical, 
and  other  reporting  requirements  have 
steadily  increased,  there  has  been  no  re- 
cent effort  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
modernize  data  collection  procedures  and 
to  consolidate,  coordinate,  and  streamline 
them  on  a  Government-wide  basis. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  apparent 
need  to  enhance  cooperation  between 
agencies  that  collect  data  to  share  in- 
formation, to  simplify  the  questionnaires 
and  forms,  to  devise  common  data  for- 
mats, and  to  utilize  improved  collection 
methods  such  as  interagency  piggyback- 
ing of  reporting  requirements.  There  is 
a  need  to  improve  the  crazy-quilt  patch- 
work of  reporting  requirements  that  now 
exists  in  many  agencies,  and  to  under- 
take a  real  effort  to  rationalize  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  system. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  data  collection  has  a 
substantive  side  and  a  procedural  side. 
Judgments  as  to  what  Information  is 
needed  by  Federal  agencies  in  order  to 
effectively  enforce  or  implement  the  laws 
are  a  substantive  matter.  Only  the  en- 
forcing or  implementing  agency  is  au- 
thorized by  law  to  decide  this  question. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  manner  in  which 
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this  information  is  collected,  inf^mation 
sharing  between  and  among  ieparate 
agencies  seeking  similar  data,  C(|ordina- 
tion  among  agencies  to  develops  similar 
data  formats,  and  other  such  ^estions 
are  in  many  respects,  procediir^in  na- 
ture. It  is  in  the  procedural  area^that  an 
opportunity  exists  to  relieve  a  gijbat  deal 
of  unnecessary  paperwork  burd|ns,  and 
it  is  in  tills  area  that  the  GAOf  study  I 
am  suggesting  would  focus.  T^e  GAO 
would  investigate  how  Federal  reporting 
requirements  can  be  reformed  tb  lessen 
the  burden  on  small  business  coinsistent 
with  the  authority  of  the  agencies  to 
develop  the  information  base  tljey  need 
to  effectively  enforce  or  implement  the 
law.  These  recommendations  would  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  for  review  and, 
where  appropriate  for  legislative  consid- 
eration. 

The  Congress  attempted  to  legislate  a 
solution  to  this  problem  over  30  years 
ago  when  it  passed  the  Federal  Reports 
Act  of  1942.  That  statute  provided  au- 
thority for  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget — now  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget — to  set  up  a  cen- 
tralized and  well  equipped  oflSce  to  mon- 
itor federal  information  gathering  pro- 
cedures govemmentwide,  and  to  review, 
integrate  and  simplify  Government  data 
collection  activities. 

The  Federal  Repoiis  Act  was,  in  many 
respects,  adopted  with  laudable  objec- 
tives in  mind,  but  it  has  not  worked  out 
in  practice.  Deopite  congressional  prod- 
ding, OMB  has  for  over  30  years  failed 
to  take  seriously  its  responsibility  for 
rationalizing  reporting  procedures.  I 
have  been  and  am  persuaded  that  OMB 
is  not  the  proper  place  for  this  responsi- 
bility to  be  exercised. 

Currently,  there  are  approximately 
6,000  public  use  forms  in  use  excluding 
Internal  Revenue  Service  forms.  The  IRS 
has  another  3,000  or  so  forms  currently 
in  use.  The  study  I  am  suggesting  would 
go  through  these  forms  one  by  one  and 
suggest  the  specific  changes  that  are 
needed.  This  is  a  massive  and  onerous 
task.  Realtistically,  however,  it  is  the  only 
way  in  which  real  reforms  can  be 
affected. 

Last  year,  I  coauthored  an  amend- 
ment to  transfer  to  the  GAO  from  OMB 
authority  to  administer  the  Federal  Re- 
ports Act  with  regard  to  the  independent 
regulatory  agencies.  GAO  is  now  in  the 
process  of  setting  up  the  mechanism  to 
do  this.  For  this  and  other  reasons,  the 
GAO  is  ideally  situated  to  conduct  the 
study  I  am  proposing.  Indeed,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  a  pilot  study  is  cur- 
rently underway  by  GAO  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  283  public  use  forms.  I 
approve  of  this  pilot  survey;  however,  I 
believe  it  should  be  broadened.  This 
study  represents  only  a  fragment  of  the 
total  solution  to  the  paperwork  burden. 
Ultimately,  the  job  of  going  through  the 
rest  of  the  forms  must  be  done.  I  see  no 
reason  for  postponing  this  task  if  there 
is  any  chance  it  will  impose  burdens  on 
small  businessmen  who  need  a  solution 
to  their  paperwork  problems  now,  with- 
out yielding  benefits  of  equal  value  to 
the  federal  agencies  in  the  exercise  of 
their  important  responsibilities  in  im- 
plementing and  administering  the  pro- 
visions of  Federal  lav/. 


March  20,  1974. 


By  Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Moss,  and  Mr.  Percy)  : 
S.  3198.  A  WU  to  amend  title  XVin 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  require 
skilled  nursing  facilities  xmder  the  medi- 
care program  and  the  medicaid  program 
to  provide  medical  social  services.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EMOTIONAL  AND  SOCIAL  NZED6  OF  NT7HSINC 
HOMX  PATISNTB 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  In- 
troducing legislation  on  behalf  of  my- 
self, the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  to  require  that  skilled  nursing 
homes  provide  medical  social  services  to 
qualify  for  participation  in  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs.  This  is  a  com- 
panion bill  to  a  measure  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Con- 
gressman  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Before  1973  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  required  skilled 
nursing  facilities  to  provide  medical  so- 
cial services.  But  H.R.  1,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act — Public  Law  92-603 — changed 
that.  Attempting  to  cut  health  care 
costs.  Congress  included  in  the  bill  a 
provision  prohibiting  HEW  from  requir- 
ing these  vital  services.  The  legislation 
we  are  introducing  today  would  reinstate 
this  requirement. 

Information  from  around  the  country 
has  shown  that  nursing  home  patients 
cannot  be  adequately  cared  for  with- 
out medical  social  services.  Medical  and 
nursing  care  alone  are  not  enough. 

Medical  socitil  services  are  needed  to 
help  patients  adjust  to  institutional  life, 
to  reduce  feelings  of  isolation  and  de- 
pression, common  among  the  chronical- 
ly ill.  These  services  include  preadmis- 
sion and  discharge  planning,  personal 
and  social  restorative  services,  and  com- 
munity soiu-ce  development.  In  short, 
they  allow  nursing  home  patients  to 
live  a  more  normal  life  within  the  in- 
stitution and  help  some  patients  return 
to  the  commimity. 

Studies  have  shown  that  the  absence 
of  social  services  impairs  the  effective- 
ness of  medical  and  nursing  care.  An 
Ohio  study  reports  that  without  social 
services,  more  patients  are  tied  to  beds 
or  given  a  heavier  dose  of  medication. 
This  may  cause  skilled  care  institutions 
to  become  little  more  than  "warehouses 
for  the  dying."  Last  year,  the  Maryland 
Governor's  Commission  on  Nursing 
Homes  found  that  "the  most  glaring  defi- 
ciency found  in  nursing  homes  is  the 
lack  of  social  work  services  "  and,  the 
nursing  home  ombudsman  program  of 
the  National  Coimcll  of  Senior  Citizens 
in  Michigan  reports  that  the  lack  of  so- 
cial services  is  among  the  most  common 
complaints  of  nursing  home  patients. 

Some  nursing  homes  have  attempted 
to  use  volunteers  to  replace  trained  so- 
cial service  workers.  But  while  these  vol- 
unteers have  provided  some  help,  special- 
ized training  is  still  needed.  It  is  indis- 
pensable. Nursing  staffs  have  not  been 
able  to  provide  medical  social  services 
because  they  do  not  have  the  time  or  the 
training  for  it. 

The  lack  of  qualified  personnel  to  deal 
with  these  problems  is  only  made  worse 
by  the  fact  that  so  many  nursing  home 
patients  do  not  have  visitors  to  provide 


them  with  outside  contact  and  access  to 
community  services.  A  study  in  Michigan 
reported  that  one  out  of  every  three 
nursing  home  patients  had  no  visitors  at 
aU.  Many  others  receive  only  one  or  two 
visits  a  month. 

As  I  have  visited  nursing  homes  around 
Iowa,  one  point  which  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  over  and  over  again  is 
the  need  of  nursing  home  patients  for 
more  than  just  physical  care.  They  need 
attention  paid  to  their  emotional  and 
personal  needs  as  well.  And  only  trained 
personnel  can  provide  this  kind  of  serv- 
ice in  an  institutional  setting. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  demonstrated  its  con- 
cern by  encouraging  nursing  homes  to 
provide  medical  social  services,  even 
though  the  law  now  forbids  the  Depart- 
ment from  requiring  them.  This  legisla- 
tion would  require  nursing  homes  to  of- 
fer medical  social  services  as  a  condition 
of  participation  in  the  medicare  and 
medicaid  programs. 

Mr.  President,  as  expert  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging's  Subcommittee  on  Long  Term 
Care  has  so  ably  indicated,  medical  so- 
cial services  are  essential  if  we  are  to 
provide  adequate  care  for  this  Nation's 
skilled  nursing  home  patients.  It  is  an 
obligation  that  we  can  and  must  meet. 


By  Mr.  MONDALE   (for  himself, 

Mr.    Hart,    Mr.    Brooke,    Mr. 

Johnston,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 

Eacleton,    Mr.    Kennedy,    Mr. 

Hathaway,  and  Mr.  Abodrezk)  : 
S.  3200.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency  re- 
lief with  respect  to  home  mortgage  in- 
debtedness, to  refinance  home  mortgages, 
to  extend  relief  to  the  owners  of  homes 
who  are  unable  to  amortize  their  debt 
elsewhere,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which  at- 
tempts to  anticipate  a  possible  tragedy 
for  thousands  of  Americans  and,  most 
importantly,  to  avoid  it.  I  am  talking  of 
the  heartbreak  of  losing  one's  home.  And, 
for  literally  thousands  of  Americans, 
that  heartbreak  may  become  a  reality 
over  the  next  several  months.  As  the  rate 
of  inflation  continues  to  rise,  unemploy- 
ment continues  to  Increase,  and  the 
energy  crisis  takes  its  toll  in  both  prices 
and  jobs,  many  Americans  may  find  it 
increasingly  difficult,  and  eventually  im- 
possible, to  meet  home  mortgage  pay- 
ments. For  these  unfortunate  citizens,  a 
major  investment — quite  possibly  the 
largest  investment  of  their  lifetime— will 
vanish,  and  their  shelter  will  be  suddenly 
gone. 

So  that  the  Federal  Government  in 
anticipation  of  this  possibihty,  may  be 
ready  to  cope  with  this  tragedy  and  aid 
those  families  faced  with  mortgage  fore- 
closure, I  am  today  introducing  standby 
legislation  which  would  reactivate  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation.  The 
legislation  is  designed  to  become  opera- 
tive only  when  the  foreclosure  situation 
reaches  crisis  proportions  and  provides 
real  help  to  those  American  families 
faced  with  the  loss  of  their  homes. 
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THE    ORIGINAL    ROMEOWNESS'    LOAN 
COKPOBATIOIf 


During  1932  and  1933,  this  Nation  ex- 
perienced a  period  of  high  unemploy- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  the  public  ex- 
hibited a  serious  lack  of  confidence  in 
existing  property  values.  As  a  result  of 
these  two  forces,  the  annual  rate  of  real 
property  foreclosures  climbed  to  nearly 
250,000.  Most  of  the  foreclosed  properties 
were  owner -occupied  homes.  And,  surely, 
the  foreclosures  resulted  from  the  inabil- 
ity of  families,  with  the  head  of  the 
household  unemployed,  to  meet  mortgage 
payments. 

Tlie  foreclosures  obviously  exacer- 
bated the  economic  hardships  of  the  af- 
fected families.  In  addition,  they  had  a 
domino  effect  by  collapsing  real  estate 
values  and  making  lenders  reluctant  to 
finance  new  housing.  The  resultant  in- 
activity In  the  construction  industry 
further  contributed  to  the  depression  of 
the  entire  economy. 

Against  thus  background.  Congress  en- 
acted the  Home  Owners  Loan  Act  of  1933. 
It  directed  the  members  of  the  Federal 
Hmne  Loan  Bank  Board  to  establish  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  and  to 
serve  as  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
HOLC.  The  HOLC  represented  an  at- 
tempt to  counteract  mortgage  foreclo- 
sures by  allowing  the  HOLC  to  purchase 
mortgages  from  private  lending  institu- 
tions and  to  refinance  the  mortgages  of 
homeowners  faced  with  foreclosure  be- 
cause of  temporary  financial  hardship. 

The  HOLC  was  authorized  to  issue 
stock  of  up  to  $200  million  and  up  to  $2 
bilUon  in  bonds.  The  bonds  had  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States 
behind  them,  were  tax-exempt,  and  were 
to  bear  interest  at  a  rate  of  4  percent  or 
less. 

The  HOLC  was  authorized  to  exchange 
its  bonds  for  home  mortgages  and  other 
liens — such  as  tax  hens — seciired  by  real 
estate.  A  $14,000  Umitation — or  80  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  the  property — was 
placed  on  the  mortgage  or  hen  to  be  re- 
financed. The  HOLC  could  rewrite  the 
mortgage  loan  balance  to  be  amortized 
over  a  15-year  period  and  could  grant 
such  extensions  of  time  for  payment  as 
might  prove  necessary.  The  maximum 
interest  rate  on  the  refinanced  mortgage 
would  be  5  percent,  which  was  signifi- 
cantly lower  than  the  prevailing  rate. 
The  HOLC  could  also  make  cash  loans  to 
homeowners  with  debt-free  homes  who 
were  faced  with  financial  difficulties  and 
possible  loss  of  the  home.  Such  loans 
could  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  property  and  bore 
an  interest  rate  of  6  percent  or  less. 

The  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation 
was  established  in  June  of  1933  and 
eventually  Uquidated  in  March  of  1951. 
It  made,  or  acquired  and  refinanced 
about  1,016,000  mortgage  loans;  most 
during  the  first  3  years  of  its  existence. 
The  original  aggregate  amount  of  these 
loans  totalled  $3,093  biUion.  Only  about 
19  percent  of  the  original  loans  ended  in 
foreclosure.  In  the  process  of  its  cHiera- 
tions,  the  HOLC  helped  about  800,000 
homeowners  save  their  homes.  It  also 
helped  limumerable  lending  institutions 
from  whom  it  acquired  mortgages  By 
stemming  the  tide  of  foreclosures,  it  was 
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also  influential  In  stabilizing  property 
values  and  in  restoring  the  necessary 
confidence  which  led  to  an  upturn  in 
residential  construction. 

THE  ITEBl  FOB  THE  HOLC  TODAT 

During  the  fourth  quarter  of  1973,  the 
economy  grew  at  a  rate  of  only  1.3  per- 
cent. The  unemploym«it  rate  is  over  5 
percent,  and  leading  economists  are  pre- 
dicting a  rise  in  unemployment  to  7  per- 
cent. The  energy  crisis  is  estimated  to 
have  displaced  more  than  200,000  work- 
ers already,  and  more  energy-crisis  im- 
employment  can  be  anticipated  as  the 
automobile  manufacturing  mdustry,  the 
plastics  industry,  and  the  construction 
rndxistry  feel  the  effects  of  the  energy 
shortage. 

Against  the  backdrop  of  high  unem- 
ployment, we  find  a  situation  where,  for 
millions  oif  American  homeowning  fami- 
nes, mortgage  payments  are  high  in  rela- 
tion to  income  and  savings.  This  predic- 
ament Is  particularly  acute  for  young 
workers  who  acquired  their  homes  in 
recent  years  at  high  prices  with  mort- 
gage interest  rates  high.  Unemployment 
rates  among  this  group  will  be  even 
higher  than  the  national  average,  and 
their  savings  are  frequently  too  small  to 
permit  them  to  meet  mortgage  payments 
over  any  extended  period  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

There  are  also  millions  of  elderly 
American  homeowners  who,  although 
their  homes  may  be  debt-free,  will  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  meet  the  cost  of 
property  taxes  during  a  period  of  in- 
flationary living  costs.  Their  fixed  in- 
comes will  simply  be  squeezed  too  far. 
Many  will  lose  their  homes  to  tax  liens. 
For  millions  of  homeowners  of  all  ages, 
the  equity  invested  in  their  homes  rep- 
resent their  greatest  asset.  Furthermore, 
almost  all  would  have  to  pay  more  for 
housing  in  today's  inflated  market,  if 
they  were  forced  to  Uve  elsewhere.  When 
the  cruel  arm  of  xmemplojrment  reaches 
into  their  homes,  literally  millions  of 
Americans  will  find  their  shelter  seri- 
ously threatened.  They  wlU  have  nowhere 
to  tiun,  and  nowhere  to  hide.  Although 
many  mortgages  are  insured,  they  are 
insured  to  protect  the  lender-mortgagee 
against  loss,  not  usually  the  homeowner- 
mortgagor. 

There  are  between  30  and  35  million 
owner-occupied,  one-to-four  family 
homes  in  this  country.  More  than  20  mil- 
lion of  these  homes  are  subject  to  out- 
standing mortgages.  According  to  a  quar- 
terly index  published  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  mortgage 
foreclosure  rate  on  all  properties  for  the 
first  three-quarters  of  1973  was  about 
four-tenths  of  1  percent.  But,  the  mort- 
gage delinquency  rate  on  one-to-four 
family  properties — the  most  accurate 
measure  of  potential  mortgage  foreclos- 
ures on  this  class  of  properties — was  4.26 
percent  at  the  close  of  the  third  quarter 
of  1973  and  rose  to  4.7  percent — the  high- 
est rate  in  20  years — at  the  close  of  1973. 
In  addition,  seriously  delinquent  loans — 
those  with  two  or  more  payments  past 
due— rose  to  a  record  high  of  1.28  percent 
at  the  end  of  the  third  quarter.  We  are 
already  seeing  a  trend — an  ominous 
trend  toward  mortgage  foreclosure  on  a 


widespread  basis  for  one-to-four  family 
dwellings. 

When  the  mortgage  foreclosure  rate  on 
all  properties  reaches  a  level  of  five- 
tenths  of  1  percent,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  rate  of  foreclosures  on  one-to-four 
family  properties  would  be  approximately 
100,000  per  year — surely  a  critical  situa- 
tion. When  and  if  such  a  situation  oc- 
curs— and  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
Ueve  that  it  might — we  should  be  pre- 
pared to  help  those  f amihes  who  face  the 
possibility  of  a  loss  of  their  home. 

A   NEW   HOLC 

Mr.  President,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  designed  to  help  these  home- 
owners who  face  the  possibihty  of  the 
loss  of  their  homes  during  a  serious  eco- 
nomic downturn.  The  bill  establishes  a 
new  Home  Owners'  Loan  Conwration ; 
to  come  into  being  when  and  if  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  Index 
reaches  the  critical  five-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent level.  The  board  of  directors  of  the 
corporation  will  be  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs.  Ttie  cor- 
poration will  be  empowered  to  issue  stock 
and  bonds  at  levels  sufficient  to  serve  its 
needs. 

The  Corporation  will  be  empowered  to 
acquire,  in  exchange  for  bonds  issued  by 
it,  home  mortgages  and  other  obligations 
and  liens  secured  by  real  estate.  It  is  lim- 
ited to  one-to-four  family  properties  of  a 
value  of  $40,00C  or  less.  The  Corporation 
may  refinance  the  mortgage  over  a  30- 
year  period  at  an  interest  rate  not  to  ex- 
ceed 6  percent.  In  addition,  the  Corpora- 
tion may  make  cash  advances,  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  property  value,  to  home- 
owners whose  obligations  cannot  be  se- 
cured by  the  Corporation.  Finally,  the 
Corporation  may  refinance  the  mortgage 
over  a  30-year  period  at  an  interest  rate 
not  to  exceed  6  percent.  In  addition,  the 
Corporation  may  make  cash  advances,  up 
to  50  percent  of  the  property  value,  to 
homeowners  whose  obligations  cannot  be 
secured  by  the  Corporation.  Finally,  the 
Corporation  will  be  able  to  help  home- 
owners redeem  homes  already  lost  to 
foreclosure. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  HOLC 
will  not  become  operative — and  will  cost 
nothing— tmtil  we  are  faced  with  a  na- 
tional foreclosure  crisis.  When  and  if  that 
crisis  comes,  we  will  be  ready  with  a 
mechanism  for  helping  thousands  of 
American  families  from  losing  their 
homes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bfll  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3200 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreaa  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  of  X974". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  tills  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Corporation"  meaaa  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Ouporation  created 
under  section  3  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  term  "home  mortgage"  means  a 
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first  mortgage  on  real  estate  In  fee  simple  or 
on  a  leasehold  under  a  renewable  lease  for 
not  less  than  99  years  upon  which  there  Is 
located  a  dwelling  for  not  more  than  four 
famUles,  which  Is,  or  was  for  at  least  one 
month  during  the  preceding  year,  used  by 
the  owner  as  a  principal  residence,  and  which 
has  a  value  not  exceeding  940,000. 

(3)  The  term  "first  mortgage"  Includes 
such  classes  of  first  Hens  as  are  commonly 
given  to  secure  advances  on  real  estate  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  In  which  the  real  estate 
Is  located,  together  with  the  credit  instru- 
ments. If  any,  secured  thereby. 

ESTABLISHlfXNT   AND   CAPriALIZATION    OF    HOME 
OWKEH8'    LOAN    CORPORATION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  established  a  corpora- 
tion to  be  known  as  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Corporation,  which  shall  be  an  Insttumental- 
Ity  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  have 
authority  to  sue  and  to  be  sued  in  4ny  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction,  Federal  pr  State, 
and  which  shall  be  under  such  bylaws,  rules,' 
and  regiilations  as  It  may  prescribf  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purposes  aiKJ  Intent 
of  this  section.  The  board  of  directcfrs  of  the 
Corporation   (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"board")  shaU  consist  of  the  members  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  tt^  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Developnlent.  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  AdnSlnistra- 
tor  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  aU  of  wh^  shall 
serve  as  such  directors  without  ad|Utlonal 
compensation.  Ir 

(b)   The  board  shall  determine  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  capital  stock  of  the  Corpo- 
ration and  Is  authorized  to  increase  such  cap- 
ital stock  from  time  to  time  in  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary,  but  not  to  exceed  in  the 
aggregate  $1,000,000,000.  Such  stock  shall  be 
subscribed  for  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  pay- 
ments for  such  subscriptions  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  call  in  whole  or  In  part  by  the  board 
and  shall  be  made  at  such  time  or  times  as 
the  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury  deen^  advis- 
able, and  for  the  purpose  of  making  8^ch  pay- 
ments, the  SecreUry  Is  authorized  to  use  as 
a  public  debt   transaction   the  pro<ieeds  of 
the  sale  of  any  securities  hereafter  Issued 
under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  »nd  the 
purposes  for  which  securities  may  be  issued 
under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  are  ex- 
tended to  include  such  payments.  The  Cor- 
poration shall  Issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  receipts  for  payments  by  hia  for  or 
on  account  of  such  stock,  and  such  receipts 
shaU  be  evidence  of  the  stock  ownership  of 
the  United  SUtes.  The  Secretary  of  thft  Treas- 
ury may  sell,  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions and  at  such  price  or  prices  as  he  shall 
determine,  any  of  the  stock  acquired  fcy  him 
under  this  subsection.  All  purchases  and  sales 
by   the   Secretary  of  the   Treasury  of  such 
stock  under  this  subsection  shall  be  treated 
as  public  debt  transactions  of  the  United 
States. 

(c)  The  Corporation  U  authorized  to  issue 
!?,?^^  *°  aggregate  amount  not  to  exceed 
•  10,000.000,000,  which  may  be  sold  by  the 
Corporation  to  obtain  funds  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  thU  section,  or  exchanged 
as  hereinafter  provided.  Such  bonds  shall  be 
Issued  in  such  denominations  as  the  board 
shall  prescribe,  shall  mature  within  a  period 
of  not  more  than  18  years  from  the  date  of 
their  Issue,  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  not 
to  exceed  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  taking  Into  account  the 
average  yield  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  as  of  the 
close  of  the  preceding  month,  and  shall  be 
fully  and  unconditionally  guaranteedt  as  to 
uiterest  only  by  the  United  States,  and  such 
guaranty  shaU  be  expressed  on  th«  face 
thereof.  In  the  event  that  the  Corporation 
shall  be  unable  to  pay  upon  demand,  when 
due,  the  interest  on  any  such  bondi,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  Ito  the 
Corporation    the   amount   of   such    merest. 
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which  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  and  the  Corporation 
shall  pay  the  amount  of  such   interest  to 
the  holders  of  the  bonds.  Upon  the  payment 
of   such    Interest   by   the   Secretary   of   the 
Treasury  the  amount  so  paid  shall  become 
an  obligation  to  the  United  States  of  the 
Corporation  and  shaU  bear  Interest  at  the 
same  rate  as  that  borne  by  the  bonds  upon 
which   the   Interest  has  been  so  paid    The 
bonds  issued  by  the  Corporation  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  exempt,  both  as  to  prin- 
cipal and  Interest,  from  all  taxation  (except 
surtaxes,  estate,  inheritance,  and  gift  taxes) 
now    or    hereafter    Imposed    by   any   SUte 
county,  municipality,  or  local  Uxlng  author- 
ity. The  Corporation,  including  its  franchise 
capital,  reserves  and  surplus,  and  its  loans 
and  income,  shall  likewise  be  exempt  from 
such  taxation:  except  that  any  real  property 
or  the  Corporation  shall  be  subject  to  taxa- 
tion  to  the  same  extent,  according  to  its 
value,  as  other  real  property  is  taxed. 
ruNcnoNs 
Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Corporation  U  authorized 
for  a  period  of  three  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  thU  Act,  but  only  during  any 
calendar  quarter  In  which  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  determines  that  the  fore- 
closure rate  (stated  as  an  annual  percentage 
rate    of    all    mortgaged    structures)    exceeds 
one-half  of  one  per  centum,  (1)  to  acquire  In 
exchange  for  bonds  issued  by  it,  home  mort- 
gages and  other  obligations  and  liens  secured 
by  real  esUte   (including  the  interest  of  a 
vendor  under  a  purchase-money  mortgage  or 
contract)  recorded  or  filed  in  the  proper  of- 
fice or  executed  prior  to  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  and  (2)   in  connection 
With  any  such  exchange,  to  make  advances 
in  cash  to  pay  the  taxes  and  assessments  on 
the  real  estate,  to  provide  for  necessary  main- 
tenance and  make  necessary  repairs,  to  meet 
the  incidental  expenses  of   the   transaction 
and  to  pay  such  amounts,  not  exceeding  $6o' 
to  the  holder  of  the  mortgage,  obligation,  or 
lien  acquired  as  may  be  the  difference  be- 
tween the  face  value  of  the  bonds  exchanged 
plus  accrued  interest  thereon  and  the  pur- 
chase price  of  the  mortgage,  obligation,  or 
lien,  except  that  the  aggregate  of  such  ad- 
vances and  payments  shall  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  determined  by  the  board  to  be  equal 
to  the  amount  of  costs  which  would  have 
been  Incurred  in  foreclosure  proceedings  in 
connection  with  the  mortgage,  lien,  or  other 
obligation.  The  face  value  of  the  bonds  so  ex- 
changed plus  accrued  Interest  thereon  and 
the  cfwh  so  advanced  shall  not  exceed  in  any 
case  MO.OOO.  In  any  case  in  which  the  amount 
of  the  face  value  of  the  bonds  exchanged  plus 
accrued  interest  thereon  and  the  cash  ad- 
vanced is  less  than  the  amount  the  home 
owner  owes  with  respect  to  the  home  mort- 
gage or  other  obligation  or  lien  so  acquired 
by   the   Corporation,    the   Corporation   shall 
credit  the  difference  between  such  amounts 
to   the   home   owner   and   shall   reduce   the 
amount  owed  by  the  home  owner  to  the  Cor- 
poration to  that  extent.  Each  home  mort- 
gage or  other  obligation  or  lien  so  acquired 
shall  be  carried  as  a  first  lien  or  refinanced 
a*  a  home  mortgage  by  the  Corporation  on 
the  basis  of  the  price  paid  therefor  by  the 
Corporation,    and    shall    be    amortized    by 
means   of    monthly    payments    sufficient    to 
retire  the  interest  and  principal  within  a  pe- 
riod of  not  to  exceed  30  years;  but  the  amor- 
tization payments  of  any  home  owner  may  be 
made  quarterly,  semUnnually,  or  annually  if 
m  the  Judgment  of  the  Corporation  the  situ- 
ation of  the  home  owner  requires  it.  Interest 
on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  obligation  of 
the  home  owner  to  the  Corporation  shall  be 
at  a  rate  not  exceeding  e  per  centum  per  an- 
num. The  Corporation  may  at  any  time  grant 
an  extension  of  time  to  any  home  owner  for 
the  payment  of  any  installment  of  principal 
or  interest  owed  by  him  to  the  Corporation 
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if.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Corporation   the 
circumstances  of  the  home  owner  and  the 
condition  of  the  security  Justify  such  exten- 
sion, and  no  payment  of  any  Installment  of 
principal  shaU  be  required  during  the  pe- 
riod of  three  years  from  the  date  this  Act 
takes  effect  if  the  home  owner  shall  not  be 
in  default  with  respect  to  any  other  condi- 
tion or  covenant  of  his  mortgage.  As  used  In 
this  subsection,  the  term  "real  estate"  in- 
cludes only  real  estate  held  in  fee  simple  or 
on  a  leasehold  under  a  lease  renewable  for 
not  less  than  99  years,  upon  which  there  Is 
located  a  dwelling  for  not  more  than  four 
families  used  by  the  owner  as  a  home  or  held 
by  him  as  a  homestead  and  having  a  value 
not    exceeding    »40,000.    No    discrimination 
shall  be  made   under   this  Act  against  any 
home  mortgage  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
real  estate  securing  such  mortgage  is  located 
in  a  municipality,  county,  or  taxing  district 
which  is  In  default  upon  any  of  Its  obliga- 
tions. 

(b)  The  Corporation  is  further  authorized 
during  any  quarter  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  in  any  case  in  which  the  holder  of  a  home 
mortgage  or  other  obligation  or  lien  eligible 
for  exchange  under  subsection   (a)    of  this 
section  does  not  accept  the  bonds  of  the  Cor- 
poration In  exchange  as  provided  in  such 
subsection   and   in   which   the   Corporation 
finds  that  the  home  owner  cannot  obtain  a 
loan  from  ordinary  lending  agencies,  to  make 
cash  advances  to  such  home  owner  in  an 
amount    not    to   exceed    60   per   centum    of 
the  value  of  the  property  for  the  purposes 
specified  in  such  subsection  (a).  Each  such 
loan  shall  be  secured  by  a  duly  recorded  home 
mortgage  and  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate 
of  interest  which  shall  be  uniform  through- 
out the  United  States,  but  which  in  no  event 
shall   exceed   a  rate   of   6   per  centum   per 
annum,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  pro- 
visions with  respect  to  amortization  and  ex- 
tensions as  are  applicable  in  cases  of  obliga- 
tions refinanced  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

(c)  The  Corporation  Is  further  authorized, 
during  any  quarter  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a),  to  exchange  bonds  and  to  advance  cash, 
subject  to  the  limitations  provided  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  to  redeem  or 
recover  homes  lost  by  the  owners  by  fore- 
closure or  forced  sale  by  a  trustee  under  a 
deed  of  trust  or  under  power  of  attorney,  or 
by  voluntary  surrender  to  the  mortgagee 
within  two  years  prior  to  such  exchange  or 
advance. 

(d)  The  board  shall  issue  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary,  including 
rules  and  regulations  providing  for  the  ap- 
praisal of  the  property  on  which  loans  are 
made  under  this  section  so  as  to  accomplish 
the  piuposes  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Any  person  indebted  to  the  Corpora- 
tion may  make  payment  to  it  in  part  or  In 
full  by  delivery  to  it  of  lU  bonds  which 
shall  be  accepted  for  such  purpose  at  face 
value. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

Sec.    6.    (a)    The   Corporation   shall   have 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of    such    officers,    employees,    attorneys,    or 
agents   as  shall   be   necessary   for  the   per- 
formance of  lU  duties  under  this  Act,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  other  laws 
applicable  to  the  employment  or  compensa- 
tion   of    officers,    employees,    attorneys,    or 
agents  of  the  United  SUtes.  No  such  officer, 
employee,  attorney,  or  agent  shall  be  paid 
compensation  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  rate 
provided  by  law  In  the  case  of  the  members 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  The 
Corporation  shall  be  entitled  to  the  free  use 
of  the  United  States  malls  for  its  official  busi- 
ness in  the  same  manner  as  the  executive 
departments  of  the  Ctovernmeut,  and  shall 
determine  its  necessary  expenditures  under 
this  Act  and  the  manner  m  which  they  shall 
be  Incurred,  allowed,  and  paid,  without  regard 
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to  the  provisions  of  any  other  law  govern- 
ing the  expenditure  of  public  funds. 

(b)  The  board  Is  authorized  to  make  such 
bylaws,  and  issue  such  rules  and  regulations, 
not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Corporation. 
The  board  is  further  authorized  and  directed 
to  retire  and  cancel  the  bonds  and  stock  of 
the  Corporation  as  rapidly  as  the  resources 
of  the  Corporation  will  permit.  Upon  the 
retirement  of  such  stock,  the  reasonable 
value  thereof  as  determined  by  the  board 
shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  receipts  issued  therefor  shall 
be  canceled.  The  board  shall  proceed  to 
liquidate  the  Corporation  when  Its  purposes 
have  been  accomplished,  and  shall  pay  any 
surpliu  or  accumulated  funds  into  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  SUtes.  The  Corx>oration 
may  declare  and  pay  such  dividends  to  the 
United  SUtes  as  may  be  earned  and  as  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  board  it  is  proper  for 
the  Corporation  to  pay. 

FEINALTIES 

Sec.  6.  Whoever  makes  any  sUtement, 
knowing  it  to  be  false,  or  whoever  willfully 
overvalues  any  security,  for  the  purpose  of 
Infiuenclng  In  any  way  the  action  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  or  the  board 
upon  any  application,  advance,  discount, 
purchase,  or  repurchase  agreement,  or  loan 
under  this  Act,  or  any  extension  thereof  by 
renewal  deferment,  or  action  or  otherwise, 
or  the  acceptance,  release,  or  substitutkin  of 
security  therefor,  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000.  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

FHA    AtJTHORITT 

Sec.  7.  XXiring  any  period  when  the  Cor- 
poration is  carrying  out  its  function  pur- 
suant to  section  4,  the  SecreUry  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  may  not  make  cash 
expenditures  in  connection  with  default  pro- 
ceedings under  any  provision  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  except  as  provided  in  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  section  207(J)  of  such  Act. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


ByMr.MATHIAS: 

S.  3204.  A  bill  to  eliminate  discrimina- 
tion based  on  sex  in  the  youth  programs 
offered  by  the  Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  US. 
Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps,  a  federally  char- 
tered nonprofit  educational  organization 
sponsored  by  the  Navy  League  of  the 
United  States,  is  a  volunteer  training 
program  for  youths  in  the  14-  to  18-year- 
age  bracket. 

There  are  over  150  NSCC  units  spread 
across  mainland  U.S.A.,  as  well  as  units 
in  Alaska.  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico.  The 
current  strength  of  the  corps  is  close  to 
6,000. 

To  be  eligible  to  enroll,  a  youth  must 
be  a  U.S.  citizen  attending  school  with  an 
acceptable  academic  record  as  certified 
by  school  authorities,  must  have  parental 
consent,  pass  a  physical  examination  and 
a  standard  Navy  qualification  mental 
test — SBTB. 

The  officers  of  the  Naval  Sea  Cadet 
Corps  are  all  adult  volunteers  over  the 
age  of  21  who  have  been  carefully  se- 
lected and  screened  prior  to  receiving  ap- 
pointments. Many  are  retired,  reserve,  or 
active  duty  military  personnel,  and  all 
serve  without  pay.  They  are  authorized 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  wear 


naval  officer-type  uniforms  while  par- 
ticipating in  NSCC  activities. 

A  national  board  of  directors,  ap- 
pointed by  the  national  president  of  the 
Navy  League,  establishes  policy  for  NSCC 
and  provides  for  its  execution.  The  only 
personnel  who  receive  any  compensation 
are  the  national  executive  director  and  a 
small  staff  at  the  NSCC  national  head- 
quarters. 

Financial  support  for  the  organization 
comes  from  the  Navy  League,  individual, 
and  group  contributions,  and  a  small  en- 
rollment fee  paid  by  each  cadet.  Support 
in  the  way  of  training  facilities  and 
training  materials — textbooks,  manuals, 
et  cetera — are  provided  by  the  Navy.  The 
cadets  are  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
train  in  seaman,  airman,  fireman,  and 
constructionman  rates,  and  senior  cadets 
may  move  on  to  ocean  sciences,  engineer- 
ing, naval  officer  preparatory  courses, 
avionics,  et  cetera.  There  is  no  military 
obligation  involved  in  NSCC  membership, 
but  ex  cadets  may  be  given  advanced 
pay  grade  enlistments  should  they  choose 
to  enlist  in  the  Navy  or  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  basic  objectives  of  NSCC  are : 

To  develop  in  young  people  an  interest 
and  skill  in  seamanship  and  seagoing  dis- 
ciplines; 

To  inculcate  in  cadets  an  appreciation 
for  our  Navy's  history,  customs,  tradi- 
tions, and  the  significance  of  a  modem 
Navy  on  the  Department  of  Defense 
team; 

To  build  in  every  cadet  a  sense  of 
patriotism,  courage,  self-reliance,  and 
confidence;  those  qualities  which  will 
mold  good  moral  character  and  citizen- 
ship, to  the  enhancement  of  the  quality 
of  our  Nation's  manpower;  and 

To  raise  the  prestige  of  a  military  ca- 
reer and  increase  the  advancement  po- 
tential of  cadets  who  may  lat«r  elect  to 
serve  with  the  Navy. 

The  Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps  desires  to 
have  the  basic  legislation  changed  in  or- 
der that  the  advantages  of  NSCC  mem- 
bership may  be  made  available  to  young 
ladies  as  well  as  young  men.  Therefore, 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  de- 
signed to  amend  the  Federal  charter  to 
accomplish  this  end. 


By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Abourezk,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Bible. 
Mr.  BiDEN,  Mr.  Brooke.  Mr. 
Cannon.  Mr.  Case.  Mr.  Chh-es. 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr. 
DoMiNiCK,  Mr.  Pong,  Mr.  Pul- 
BRiCHT,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  GoR- 
NEY,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hait,  Mr. 
Hartke,  Mr.  Haskell.  Mr.  Hath- 
away, Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Jack- 
son, Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Johnston. 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr. 
McGee,  Mr.  McGovERN,  Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre,  Mr.  MoNDALE,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  NcNN,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr. 
Pastoke,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Peect, 
Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  RiBicoFT,  Mr.  Stevenson, 
Mr.  Symington.  Mr.  Taft,  Mr. 
Tower,  Mr.  Tunney,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Eacle- 
ton,    Mr.    Crawstow,    and   Mr. 

HOLLINGS>  : 

B.J.  Res.  196.  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing April  21  through  April  28  as  "Earth 


Week,  1974."  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  every 
American  regardless  of  age,  race,  occupa- 
tion, or  political  persuasion  is  affected 
by  tlie  environment.  We  are  all  concerned 
about  the  quality  of  air  we  breatlie.  We 
are  all  wmcemed  about  the  safety  and 
quality  of  the  Nation's  public  water  sup- 
plies. We  all  enjoy  clean  lakes  and 
streams.  We  are  all  concerned  about  the 
type  of  legacy  in  terms  of  nature  and 
beauty  we  will  leave  for  future  genera- 
tions. How  we  work  and  how  we  relax 
are  interrelated  with  the  environment.  To 
understand  where  we  have  been  and  to 
help  shape  the  future,  public  discussions 
involving  every  sector  and  segment  of 
society  must  be  encouraged. 

For  the  last  several  years  Earth  Week 
has  provided  such  a  public  forum  for  cit- 
izens to  get  together  and  talk  about 
environmental  problems  and  try  to  work 
together  in  solving  them.  Earth  Week 
is  an  annual  event  that  sym'jolizes  the 
continued  need  for  environmental  edu- 
cation and  candid  public  discussion. 

Last  year,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
students  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  in  colleges  participated  in 
special  environmental  education  projects 
which  included  films,  lectures,  and  prac- 
tical work  sessions  where  conservation 
skills  were  taught. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  with  49  co- 
sponsors  a  joint  resolution  which  calls 
for  the  designation  of  April  21-28,  1974, 
as  "Earth  Week  74."  I  invite  every  Sena- 
tor to  join  as  a  cosponsor  to  this  joint 
resolution. 

Concern  over  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment is  still  a  very  important  issue 
with  the  people  of  this  country.  In  a  re- 
cent poll  taken  late  last  year  by  Common 
Caiise  to  determine  the  publics  feelings 
on  priority  issues,  concern  about  "pro- 
tecting and  enhancing  the  environment" 
ranked  second  to  a  desire  to  "overhaul 
and  revitalize  government"  Today,  mil- 
lions of  people  are  constructively  work- 
ing with  local.  State,  and  Federal  agen- 
cies to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
Americans.  ITiere  are  no  simple  answers. 
The  problems  that  we  must  seek  solu- 
tions for  are  intricate  and  complicated. 
Everything  is  connected  to  everytliing 
else — energy  demands  are  linked  to  air 
pollution  regulations,  public  safety  and 
health  questions  come  up  ever>'  time  nu- 
clear power  is  mentioned,  and  the  astio- 
nomical  yearly  increase  in  the  Nation's 
ability  to  create  solid  waste  materials  de- 
pend on  the  continued  emphasis  of  the 
outdated  philosophy  of  use  it  once  and 
throw  it  awaj'.  Tlie  energj-  crisis  and  its 
long-term  affects  on  the  American  stand- 
ard of  living  are  yet  to  be  determined. 

Considering  the  interdisciplinary  ap- 
proaches needed  to  understand  these 
problems  it  is  particularly'  appropriate  to 
discuss  Earth  Week,  an  annual  event 
which  for  the  past  3  years  has  sought  to 
bring  together  members  of  the  public, 
local.  State,  and  Federal  Government, 
and  leaders  from  business  and  industry 
to  discuss  mutual  problems  and  to  seek 
constructive  answers  to  present  and  fu- 
ture problems.  Various  agencies  at  all 
levels  of  Government  are  working  to 
clean  up  the  environment.  Yet.  tJie  :  r.b- 
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lie  plays  an  enormous  role  inlpollutlon 
cause  and  solution.  E>uring  this  sast  sum- 
mer, the  District  of  Columbia  eouncil  of 
Governments  declared  six  airiaollution 
alerts  that  lasted  a  total  of  25  d%s.  These 
series  of  alerts  Included  the  fir3  Sunday 
alert  and  the  highest  pollution  pvel  ever 
recorded  in  the  Nation's  Capit 

As  a  current  slogan  statesl  "People 
Start  Pollution— People  Can  itop  It." 
Earth  Week  provides  the  forur  for  in- 
tense educational  discussions  to  take 
place. 

Last  year  the  Earth  Week  r  solution 
was  supported  by  over  70  Sena  ors  and 
100  Representatives.  It  was  a  so  pro- 
claimed by  numerous  Governor!  and  by 
a  wide  variety  of  educational  a;  d  envi- 
ronmental organizations. 

This  year  the  supporters  of  Ear  ti  Week 
hope  to  focus  wide  attention  on  ^  hat  in- 
dividuals can  do  to  abate  the  <^  grada- 
tion of  our  environment  througt  formal 
and  informal  educational  prog^  ims.  A 
sustained  national  effort  is  n«ded  to 
solve  many  of  our  problems  ani  Earth 
Week  plays  a  vital  role  by  brinftng  to- 
gether individuals  on  all  sidegof  the 
issues. 


A  new  national  coordinating  oi 
tion,  the  Alliance  for  Environme?' 
ucation,  is  now  working  to  mal 
Week  1974  a  success.  This  orgar 
composed  of  27  major  public 
groups  including:  American 
for  Health,  Physical  Education 
reation;     American     Forest     _ 
American  Nature  Study  Society,, 
can  Society  for  Ecological  Educatj 
sociation  for  Environmental  ai 
door  Education,  Boy  Scouts  of 
Conservation     Education     Ass 
Conservation  Foimdation,  Fores 
tute,  Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A..  _ 
Society  of  the  United  States,  Izaj 
ton    League    of    America,    Lei 
Women  Voters  of  the  United  Stat, 
sachusetts  Audubon  Society,  Natic 
sociation    for    Public    Continuli 
Adult  Education,  National  Associt 
Conservation  Districts.  National' 
bon  Society,  National  Council 
graphic  Education,  National  Edj 
Association,  National  Parks  and 
vation    Association,    National 

Teachers  Association,  National   ., 

Federation,  Nature  Conservancy,  iJorth- 
eastem  Environmental  Education!  Devel- 
opment, Soil  Conservation  Socl  ty  of 
America,  Western  Regional  Er  i^iron- 
mental  Education  Council,  and  V  ildllfe 
Management  Institute.  Through  tl  ;ir  in- 
dividual inhouse  communlcatioi  net- 
work, information  will  be  passed  t  their 
State  and  local  representatives  in  every 
State.  I 

As  representatives  of  the  peoae  we 
have  the  responsibility  to  safegurfd  for 
future  generations  and  manage  fo  pres- 
ent Americans  the  finite  resources  »f  this 
great  country.  If  we  permit  these  1  mited 
resources  to  be  destroyed  by  neglec  or  by 
reluctance  to  act,  we  will  never  ha  e  the 
chance  to  imdo  the  damage.  We  m  ist  be 
willing  to  pay  for  safe  drinking  wat  r.  We 
most  afford  the  costs  of  clean  and  h  alth- 
ful  air.  We  must  assxmie  the  res  onsl- 
bility  to  insure  that  people  may  re  ax  at 
safe  beaches  and  swim  in  clean  lake  i. 


Environmentalism  is  not  an  Idea  of  the 
1960's  and  1970's.  Some  of  the  oldest  en- 
vironmental organizations  were  founded 
around  the  turn  of  the  century.  In  1908, 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  sponsored 
the  first  White  House  Conference  on 
Conservation.  Earth  Week  is  a  continuing 
part  of  the  American  tradition  to  achieve 
harmony  with  nature. 

Congress  has  appropriated  billions  of 
dollars  for  environmental  projects  in- 
cluding a  new  Federal  agency,  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  and  a  spe- 
cific environmental  education  program 
We  will  spend  billions  more  in  our  search 
for  the  answers  posed  by  the  energy 
crisis.  Congress  can  take  credit  for  pass- 
ing strong  legislation  that  has  led  to  Im- 
proved environmental  quality.  Ecology 
has  become  a  household  word.  All  Ameri- 
cans are  trying  to  understand  the  envi- 
ronment and  how  they  affect  it  and  are 
affected  by  it. 

Since  the  first  Earth  Day  certain  basic 
factors  have  become  clear:  There  are  ex- 
pensive costs  that  must  be  paid  not  only 
in  terms  of  dollars,  but  in  terms  of  human 
health  and  happiness. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  public  will 
determine  how  and  when  we  will  reach 
some  accommodation  with  the  environ- 
ment. Earth  Week  by  encouraging,  sus- 
taining, and  renewing  the  attitude  for  a 
reasonable  balance  between  man  and  na- 
ture plays  an  important  role  in  preserv- 
ing and  protecting  the  quality  of  life  in 
America. 

All  Senators  are  welcome  to  cosponsor 
this  Senate  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  res- 
olution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.   196 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

Whereas  the  environmental  Issue  ranks 
very  high  on  the  scale  of  general  public  con- 
cern, and  Is  of  ImporUnce  to  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  Americans  of  all  ages,  Interests,  and 
political  persuasions,  and 

Whereas  there  Is  a  need  and  desire  for  con- 
tinuing environmental  education,  and  for  a 
continuing  nationwide  review  and  assessment 
of  environmental  progress  and  of  further 
steps  to  be  taken,  and 

Whereas  Earth  Week.  1971.  1972  and  1973 
and  Earth  Day.  1970.  have  been  nationwide 
educational  events  promoting  a  greater  un- 
derstanding of  the  serious  environmental 
problems  facing  our  Nation,  and  encouraging 
a  persistent  search  for  solutions   and 

Whereas  Earth  Week  last  year  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  Governors  of  forty  two  States  and  the 
mayors  of  seventy  five  cities,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  many  members  of  both  parties  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  and 

Whereas  Earth  Week  has  been  the  focus  of 
special  environmental  education  projects  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  grade  school,  high 
school,  and  college  students,  and 

Whereas  Earth  Week  has  provided  a  base 
for  the  continuing  conunitment  by  aU  inter- 
ests, including  education,  agriculture,  busi- 
ness, labor,  government,  civic  and  private 
organizations  and  Individuals,  in  a  coopera- 
tive effort  to  preserve  the  Integrity  and  llv- 
abillty  of  our  environment:  Now,  therefore 
be  tt 
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Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer 
tea  in  Congress  assembUd;  That  AnrU  21 
through  AprU  28  be  designated  as  Earth 
Week.  1974,  a  time  to  continue  the  nation- 
wide effort  of  education  on  environmental 
problems,  to  review  and  assess  environmental 
progress  and  to  determine  what  further  steos 
must  be  taken,  and  to  renew  the  commitment 
and  dedication  of  each  American  to  restore 
and  protect  the  quality  of  the  environment 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 

S.    1835 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa.  (Mr.  Clark),  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1835,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code  to 
Increase  the  maximum  amount  of  Serv- 
icemen's Group  Life  Insurance  to  $20,000 
to  provide  full-time  coverage  thereunder 
for  certain  members  of  the  Reserves  and 
National  Guard,  to  authorize  the  conver- 
sion of  such  insurance  to  Veterans- 
Group  Life  Insurance  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  2738 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey), the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr 
CtARK),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr 
Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mi! 
Haskell)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr 
Hatfield),  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Beall)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  2738.  relating  to  the  necessity 
of  reorganizing  certain  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  2801 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Dome- 
Nici)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2801 
to  amend  the  Food,  Drug,  and  CosmeUc 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes, 

S.   2838 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
semor  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr 

5ll^^r.*"v  *^^  ^""*<>'"  Senator  from 
North  Carolma  (Mr.  Helms)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2835.  a  bill  to  rename 
the  first  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
Center  located  near  Franklin,  N.C.  and 
the  Cross  Timbers  National  Grasslands 
in  Texas  in  honor  of  former  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

S.  2854 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall). 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersev 

00'';=^*^*^^  ''®™  ^^'^^^  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2854,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  expand  the  authority  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis,  Met- 
abolic and  Digestive  Diseases  in  order  to 
advance  a  national  attack  on  arthritis. 

S.   2877 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams), 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens). 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
GuRNEY)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2877,  the  Meeting  House  Preservation 
Act. 

S.  2813 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator    from    Minnesota    (Mr.    Hum- 
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PHREY)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2913,  a  bill  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  lands  within  the  White 
Earth  Reservation  shall  be  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  Minnesota 
Chippewa  Tribe. 

S.   3006 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmirb.  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
CrovERN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  S. 
3006.  the  Fiscal  Note  Act. 

S.  3024 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3024,  the  Energy  Crisis  Unemployment 
Benefits  Act. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bellhon.  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3045.  the 
Rural  Development  Health  Care  Services 
Act  of  1974. 

S.  30SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale.  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3055,  to  amend 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
In  order  to  improve  the  program  for  re- 
search and  demonstration  of  new  tech- 
niques in  lake  pollution  control. 

S.  3067 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey), 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3067,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
increase  the  rates  of  disability  compen- 
sation for  disabled  veterans,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  3072 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey), 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3072,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  liberalize  the  provisions  relating  to 
payment  of  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3073 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  3073.  to  amend  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  with  re- 
spect to  certain  determinations  concern- 
ing expected  family  contributions  for 
basic  educational  opportunity  grants. 

S.  3078 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gurney,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young), 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Met- 
calf),  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmon)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  3076,  to  increase  the  rates  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  educational  assist- 
ance, and  training  assistance  allowance 
paid  to  veterans  and  other  persons,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  3077  and  S.  3078 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gurney,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coff), the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
<Mr.  Young),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft),  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  .  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Metcalf),  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3077.  to  increase 


the  maximum  amoimt  of  the  grant  pay- 
able for  specially  adapted  housing  for 
disabled  veterans,  and  S.  3078,  to  increase 
the  maxlmimfi  limitation  on  loans  made 
or  guaranteed  under  title  38.  United 
States  Code  for  the  purchase  of  homes 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3127 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff.  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  weis 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3127,  to  pro- 
vide medicare  coverage  for  optometric 
services. 

S.  3136 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf). 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka (Mr.  Gravel)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  3136,  the  American  Arts  and 
Handicrafts  Act. 


NATIONAL  NO-FAULT  MOTOR  VE- 
HICLE INSURANCE  ACT— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AtlENDMENT  NO.    1039 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  GURNEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dole)  submitted  amendments,  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the 
bill  (S.  354)  to  establish  a  nationwide 
system  of  adequate  and  uniform  motor 
vehicle  accident  reparation  acts  and  to 
require  no-fault  motor  vehicle  insur- 
ance as  a  condition  precedent  to  using 
a  motor  vehicle  on  public  roadways  in 
order  to  promote  and  regulate  interstate 
commerce. 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  ACT  OF 
1974— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  1040  THSOtTGH  1042 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BEALL  submitted  three  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  1541)  to  provide  for  the 
reform  of  congressional  procedures  with 
respect  to  the  enactment  of  fiscal  meas- 
ures; to  provide  ceilings  on  FederaJ  ex- 
penditures and  the  national  debt;  to  cre- 
ate a  budget  committee  in  each  House; 
to  create  a  congressional  office  of  the 
budget;  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1043 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

ECONOMIC  IMPACT  STATEMENT AMENDMENT 

TO   S.    1541 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  S.  1541 
and  ask  that  it  be  printed  and  made 
available  to  call  up  during  the  course  of 
the  debate  on  the  bill. 

The  basic  purpose  of  S.  1541  is  to  pro- 
vide Congress  with  the  institutions  and 
mechanisms  to  make  intelligent  judg- 
ments about  spending,  taxes,  fiscal  pol- 
icy, and  the  budget.  By  establishing  a 
Congressional  Office  of  the  Budget  and 
budget  committees  we,  in  large  part,  do 
that. 

But    there    is    an    additional    factor 


which  is  vitally  important.  That  is  the 
economic  impact  which  bills,  resolutions, 
and  White  House  proposals  will  have. 
Except  in  a  general  way,  when  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  makes  its  annual 
and  semi-annual  reports,  we  do  not  have 
that  expertise.  And  then  we  have  it  to 
a  general  rather  than  in  a  specific  way. 

PROPOSAL 

For  these  reasons  my  amendment  pro- 
poses that  every  bill  or  resolution  of  a 
public  character  which  is  reported  to  the 
Senate  or  House  be  required  to  mclude 
an  economic  impact  statement.  Of 
course  bills  which  had  no  effect  on  the 
economy  would  not  be  required  to  have 
such  a  statement  or,  at  best,  a  statement 
that  the  amendment  did  not  apply. 

The  amendment  calls  for  such  a  state- 
ment to  be  included  in  the  report  on  a 
bill  or  resolution,  without  change.  In 
other  words,  we  want  an  honest,  profes- 
sional, economic  opinion. 

The  statement  would  include,  but  not 
be  limited  to,  its,  the  bill  or  resolution's, 
effect  on  jobs,  economic  growth,  prices, 
and  economic  efficiency  and  productivity. 

It  would  be  prepared  by  the  staff  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

VITAL    TO    CONCKESSIONAL   FUNCTIONS 

I  thtok  such  an  amendment  is  vital 
if  the  Congress  is  to  do  its  job  and  dolt 
intelligently. 

We  now  have  no  such  capacity. 

In  my  judgment,  we  could  create  a 
small  group  of  professionals — ^I  would 
say  a  total  of  four  or  five  at  most — who 
could  prepare  such  statements.  These 
would  have  to  be  added  to  the  present 
staff. 

JOINT   ECONOMIC   COMMITTEE    HAS   EXPERTISE 

I  originally  thought  that  such  profes- 
sional group  or  small  coterie  of  people 
should  be  housed  in  the  Congressional 
Office  of  the  Budget.  But  the  bill  gives 
that  office  such  a  large  number  of  re- 
spoQsibilities  that  I  believe  that  it  is 
better  to  charge  the  Jcant  Economic 
Committee  with  the  responsibility  of 
preparing  the  economic  impact  state- 
ment because  that  is  their  expertise. 
Further,  let  me  say  that  I  do  not  en- 
vision a  long,  detailed,  economic  analysis 
in  the  nature  of  a  benefit-cost  study,  but 
a  more  general  statement  of  the  meas- 
ure's economic  effects.  However,  I  see  no 
reason  why,  when  there  is  some  very  im- 
portant measure  before  us — whether  to 
begin  a  new  $5  billion  program  of  public 
works  or  a  huge  subsidy  program  for 
energy  development,  et  cetera — a  more 
detailed  analysis  could  not  be  given  at  a 
particular  committee's  request. 

WHT    WE    SHOULD    REQXnXE    ECONOMIC    IMPACT 
STATEMENT 

There  are  a  great  many  reasons  why 
we  should  do  this.  But  let  me  just  men- 
tion one. 

During  this  year's  heartogs  on  the  eco- 
nomic report.  Dr.  Arthur  Okun  who  was 
formerly  the  head  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  told  us  about  his  experi- 
ence with  programs  for  economic  stimu- 
lation in  the  past.  In  particular  he 
pototed  out  how  m  1962,  a  year  of  very 
high  unemployment,  a  series  of  programs 
aimed  at  stimulating  the  economy  were 
both  proposed  and  passed.  They  were 
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largely  public  works  and  otherf^conomlc 
development  programs. 

But  what  happened  was  thiJ  they  did 
not  really  come  into  effect  mlly  xmtil 
1966.  at  the  time  when  Inflatiln  due  to 
the  Vietnam  war  was  upon  vA  Instead 
of  taking  up  the  slack  and^ding  an 
economy  where  unemploymen^nd  slow 
growth  were  the  problem,  their  fcect  was 
to  stimulate  the  economy  at  a  tne  of  in- 
flation, a  shortage  of  goods,  nd  pres- 
sures on  scarce  resources.  It  h«  exactly 
the  wrong  effect  at  the  wrong^ae. 

Now  that  is  the  kind  of  sit&tion  we 
should  avoid  and  the  kind  (f  wrong- 
headed  policy  this  amendmeat  is  de- 
signed to  head  off.  I  commenJit  to  the 
Senate. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1044    | 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  ancJto  lie  on 
the  table. )  | 

Mr.  RIBICOFP  (for  himself,  |4r.  Loifc 
Mr.  Wn,LiAMs,  Mr.  McGo^rk.  Mr' 
Staffobj).  Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  RahiIolph.  Mr 
Chanston,  and  Mr.  Mowdale)  submitted 
amendments,  intended  to  be  piiposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  Senate  bill  1^1.  supra 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  le  on  the 
table.)  § 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  4n  behalf 
of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MoNDALE) ,  the  Senator  f^i  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Btoen)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  ,  I  submit  ag  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  us 
joinUy,  to  Senate  bill  1541,  suipa.  I  aslr 
unanimous  consent  that  the  anisndment 
be  printed  in  the  Record.         1 

This  amendment  would  change  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  to  provide  for 
rotating  membership  on  the^  Senate 
Budget  Committee.  Simply  put.  this 
would  proliibit  any  Senator  fr^m  serv- 
ing more  than  6  years  consecutively  on 
the  committee.  After  serving  ^  years  a 
Senator  would  be  barred  for  th^  next  2 
years  from  serving  on  the  coyimittee. 
After  this  2-years  <\bsence,  the^nator 
would  not  be  prohibited,  un|er  this 
amendment,  from  resuming  men|bership 
on  the  committee.  ^ 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  thlj  proce- 
dure Is  necessary  to  insure  that  |hls  all- 
Important  responsibility,  control  of  our 
Federal  budget,  is  shared  by  I  great 
many  Senators  and  not  left  In  tljfe  hands 
of  a  few.  I 

The  bill  in  Its  present  foml  would 
have  the  Senate  Budget  Conu^tee  be 
another  "Category  A"  committel.  Sena- 
tors are  limited  to  membership|ln  two 
such  committees.  | 

It  Is  true  that  the  notion  of  gotatlng 
committee  membership  is  an  Unusual 
one,  but  what  we  consider  todai  is  the 
establishment  of  an  imusual  aid  very 
special  kind  of  Senate  committ<t.  This 
committee  will  not.  like  the  ConAiittees 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  or  dk  For- 
eign Relations,  have  Jurisdiction  oler  one 
area — even  a  broad  area — of  Sense  leg- 
islation. Instead,  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  would  affect  everytUmg  of 
substance  done  by  the  Senate  andliy  the 
Congress.  f 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  won  d  en- 
courage, rather  tlian  discourage,  Bena- 
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tors  who  are  experienced  and  knowledge- 
able in  budget  matters  to  join  the  new 
conunittee.  "iTiis  is  so  because  the  amenc'.- 
ment  would  not  require  a  Senator  to  re- 
sign from  one  of  two  "Category  A"  com- 
mittee assigiunents,  such  as  Finance  or 
Appropriations,  in  order  to  serve  on  the 
Budget  Committee,  where  his  expertise 
would  be  so  valuable — indeed,  indispens- 
able. On  the  other  hand,  more  junior 
Senators  would  also  be  encouraged  to 
join  the  new  committee,  where  the  ab- 
sence of  a  traditional  seniority  system 
would  permit  them,  through  hard  work, 
to  make  a  truly  meaningful  contribution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  107,  on  line  6.  beginning  with  the 
word  "The",  strike  everything  through  the 
word  "completed."  on  line  19,  and  Insert  the 
following:  'Rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  U  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"8.  (a)  The  Conunlttee  on  the  Budget  shall 
consist  of  fifteen  members. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  6,  service 
of  a  Senator  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  shall  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

"(c)  (1)  Membership  on  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Budget  shall  be  divided  Into  three  classes 
with  five  seata  In  each  class.  The  members 
first  elected  to  the  committee  shall,  by  lot. 
determine  the  class  to  which  their  seats  are 
assigned.  Thereafter,  members  elected  to  the 
committee  shall  be  elected  to  a  seat  In  one 
of  the  three  classes. 

"(2)  A  member  serving  on  the  committee 
in  a  seat  of  the  first  class  during  the  95th 
Congress,  or  during  any  third  Congress  fol- 
lowing the  05th  Congress.  shaU  not  be  eligi- 
ble to  serve  on  the  committee  during  the 
Congress  following  such  95th  Congress  or 
following  any  such  third  Congress,  as  the  case 
maybe. 

"(3)  A  member  serving  on  the  committee 
In  a  seat  of  the  second  class  during  the  96th 
Congress,  or  during  any  third  Congress  fol- 
lowing the  96th  Congress,  shall  not  be  eligi- 
ble to  serve  on  the  committee  during  the 
Congress  following  such  96th  Congress  or 
following  any  such  third  Congress,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

"(4)  A  member  serving  on  the  committee 
In  a  seat  of  the  third  class  during  the  97th 
Congreae.  or  during  any  third  Congress  fol- 
lowing the  97th  Congress.  shaU  not  be  eligi- 
ble to  serve  on  the  committee  during  the 
Congress  following  such  97th  Congress  or  fol- 
lowing any  such  third  Congress,  as  the  case 
may  be." 

AMENDMENT  NO.  104T 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  JAVTTS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Chiles. 
Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Moss, 
and  Mr.  Mondale)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
jointly,  to  Senate  bill  1541,  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1048 


(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  me.  to  Senate  bill  1541.  supra. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  printed  In  the  Record. 
Amendment  No.  1046 

On  page  159.  between  lines  11  and  12,  In- 
sert the  foUowlng: 


ECONOMIC   impact   STATEMENTS 

Sec.  406.  (a)  The  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mlttee  shall  prepare  an  economic  Impact 
statement  with  respect  to  any  bill  or  resolu- 
tion of  a  public  character  to  t)e  reported  to 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives 
Such  statement  shall  analyze  the  impact  of 
that  bUl  or  resolution,  if  enacted  Into  law 
upon  the  United  States  economy.  Includine" 
but  not  limited  to.  the  number  of  new  lobs' 
that  win  be  provided,  the  effect  upon  the 
economic  growth  of  the  United  states,  its  in- 
fUtlonary,  deflationary,  or  recessionary  im- 
pact, and  its  eirect  with  respect  to  efflclencv 
and  productivity.  ' 

(b)  The  economic  Impact  statement  with 
respect  to  a  bill  or  resolution  shall  lie  in- 
cluded, without  change.  In  the  report  on 
that  bUl  or  resolution.  It  shall  not  be  In  order 
in  either  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  consider  such  bUl  or  resolution 
unless  the  economic  Impact  sUtement  pre- 
pared  In  accordance  with  this  section  has 
been  made  available  to  the  Members  of  that 
House  of  the  Congress  considering  the  blU  or 
resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT  NO.    I04B 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Percy, 
MusKiE,  Nelson,  Stafford,  Dole.  Sy- 
MNCTON.  Pell,  McClxthe.  Cook,  and  Mc- 
GovKRN.  I  submit  an  amendment.  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  us,  joint^,  to 
Senate  bill  1541,  supra.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1049 

"On  page  157,  line  4,  Insert  '(a)'  after 
"Sec.  403.". 

"On  page  157,  after  line  22,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

•(b)  The  Director  of  the  Congressional  Of- 
fice of  the  Budget  shall,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, prepare  for  each  bill  or  joint  resolu- 
tlon  of  a  public  or  private  character,  which 
has  been  reported  In  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives,  or  for  each  amendment 
proposed  on  the  floor  of  such  House,  a  fiscal 
note.  Such  fiscal  note  shall  appear  at  the 
bottom  of  the  first  page  of  such  blU,  Joint 
resolution,  or  amendment,  in  bold-face  type, 
when  such  bill.  Joint  resolution  or  amend- 
ment U  printed.  Such  fiscal  note  shall  con- 
tain an  estimate  of  the  costs  which  would  be 
Incurred,  or  the  savings  which  would  be 
achieved,  in  carrying  out  such  bUl,  joint 
resolution,  or  amendment  In  the  fiscal  year 
In  which  it  Is  to  become  effective  and  in  each 
of  the  four  fiscal  years  following  such  fiscal 
year.' " 

AMENDMENT    NO.    lOSO 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
Introducing  for  myself,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman),  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  an 
amendment  to  S.  1541  which  would  de- 
lete the  reference  in  section  606  to  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank  and  thus  keep 
the  bank  out  of  the  budget. 

Section  606  would  repeal  a  number  of 
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provisions  of  law  which  have  exempted 
from  the  budget  certain  Federal  pro- 
grams and  agencies,  including  the  Fed- 
eral Financing  Bank. 

Including  the  outlays  of  the  Federal 
Financing  Bank  in  the  budget  totals,  as 
would  be  required  by  section  606.  would 
mean  that  each  time  the  Federal  Financ- 
ing Bank  purchased  an  obligation  gusu-- 
anteed  by  another  Federal  agency  a  new 
budget  outlay  would  occur.  Thus  the 
Federal  budget  and  the  Federal  deficit 
would  be  Increased  by  the  amoimt  of 
Federal  Financing  Bank  purchases  of 
guaranteed  securities. 

I  think  that  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  misunderstanding  about  the  ef- 
fect of  section  606  on  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank.  I  agree  that  when  the 
bank  purchsises  an  obligation  issued  by 
a  Federal  budget  agency,  such  as  TVA, 
there  would  be  no  net  effect  on  Pfederal 
budget  totals;  this  would  simply  be  an 
intragovemmental  transaction.  I  also 
recognize  that  obhgations  guaranteed  by 
Federal  agencies  would  not  be  directly 
affected  by  S.  1541,  and  they  could  con- 
tinue to  be  financed  outside  of  the 
budget. 

The  problem  created  by  S.  1541  is 
simply  that  guaranteed  obligations  could 
not  be  financed  by  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank  except  by  increasing  budget  out- 
lays. Thus,  since  guaranteed  borrowers 
could  not  count  on  the  ready  availability 
of  Federal  Budget  funds,  the  Financing 
Bank  would  not  be  the  assured  source 
of  financing  that  the  Congress  intended 
it  to  be. 

The  total  amount  of  securities  issued 
or  guaranteed  which  would  be  eligible 
for  purchase  by  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank  in  the  fiscal  year  1975  is  estimated 
at  $20  billion,  of  which  guarantees  ac- 
count for  $17  billion.  Consequently,  the 
Federal  budget  deficit  of  $9.4  bilhon  esti- 
mated for  fiscal  1975  would  be  Increased 
by  $17  billion  if  the  bank  purchased  these 
securities,  and  the  deficit  would  be  $26.4 
billion.  I  do  not  think  it  is  realistic  to 
expect  that  this  would  occur.  Rather, 
many  guaranteed  borrowers  who  are  eli- 
gible to  borrow  from  the  Federal  Financ- 
ing Bank  would  generally  feel  obliged  to 
continue  their  own  market  borrowing 
operations  so  as  to  avoid  the  uncertain- 
ties of  relying  on  sufficient  funding  when 
they  need  it  from  the  Financing  Bank. 
Thus,  these  guaranteed  borrowers  would 
continue  to  pay  more  on  their  borrow- 
ings, and  the  intent  of  the  Congress  in 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank  Act  of  1973 
would  not  be  achieved. 

The  additional  interest  cos-  incurred 
in  financing  guaranteed  securities  out- 
side of  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  will 
in  many  cases  be  a  direct  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  thus  to  the  tax- 
payer, since  many  guaranteed  obliga- 
tions, such  as  in  the  subsidized  housing 
programs,  involve  direct  Federal  interest 
payments. 

Who  else  will  pay  the  cost  of  including 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank  in  the 
Budget? 

The  rural  electric  cooperatives,  whose 
bond  Issues  win  be  guaranteed  by  REA 


under  the  new  program  enacted  by  the 
Congress  In  May  of  last  year,  would  be 
required  to  pay  more  by  borrowing  in  the 
market  rather  than  through  the  Federal 
Financing  Bank. 

A  higher  interest  rate  would  also  be 
required  on  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration-guaranteed obligations  to 
finance  farmers,  rural  housing,  and  a 
variety  of  other  rural  development  pur- 
poses. 

The  new  Student  Loan  Marketing  As- 
sociation, established  by  the  Congress  to 
lower  the  costs  of  financing  the  student 
loan  program,  would  also  have  to  pay 
more  on  its  borrowings. 

The  residents  of  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  would  bear 
a  higher  cost  for  the  new  subway  because 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority  would  pay  more  on  its 
borrowings  which  are  guaranteed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

The  cost  of  financing  would  also  be 
higher  for  small  business  investment 
companies;  health  maintenance  orga- 
nizations; hospital  facilities;  new  com- 
mimities;  and  a  variety  of  other  housing, 
education,  and  transpxirtation  obliga- 
tions which  are  guaranteed  by  Federal 
agencies  and  which  are  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral Financing  Bank  purchase. 

Only  if  the  Congress  wishes  to  place 
these  guaranteed  securities  themselves  in 
the  budget,  which  would  not  be  done  by 
S.  1541,  would  it  make  sense  to  require 
that  budget  outlays  be  Incurred  each 
time  one  of  these  securities  is  financed 
by  the  Financing  Bank. 

Thus,  the  inclusion  of  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank  in  the  budget  would  serve 
only  to  continue  the  disorderly  condi- 
tions in  the  market  for  (jovernment- 
back-d  securities  and  raise  the  cost  of 
borrowing  for  programs  which  were  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  for  the  express 
purpose  of  lowering  their  borrowing 
costs.  I  do  not  think  that  any  Member 
of  the  Senate  wishes  to  see  this  happen. 
Thus  I  urge  that  you  support  my  amend- 
ment, which  would  assure  that  the  intent 
of  Congress  In  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank  Act  of  1973  would  be  fulfilled. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment,  a  letter  from  Secretary 
Shultz  of  the  Treasury  supporting  it,  and 
a  letter  from  Comptroller  General  Staats 
opposing  it.  which  I  will  discuss  on  the 
floor,  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  material  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT     NO.     1060 


On  page  170,  delete  "(3)  Federal  Financing 
Bank; "  and  renumber  the  Items  which  follow 
accordingly. 


Secretary  of  the  TREAStniT, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  14,  1974 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Esvin,  Jr.. 

Chairman,  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee, VS.  Senate.  Washinffton,  B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  our  further  review 
of  S.  1641,  we  find  one  provision  concerning 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank,  created  by  the 
Congress  on  December  29,  1973  (Pi.  93-224), 
which  would  effectively  negate  the  purpose 
of  that  recent  legislation. 


Specifically,  Section  606  of  S.  1541,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  on  February  21,  1974, 
would  repeal  a  number  of  provisions  of  law 
which  exclude  certain  programs  and  agen- 
cies, including  the  Federal  Financing  Bank, 
from  the  Federal  Budget  totals  and  limita- 
tions. Inclusion  of  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank  In  that  provision  misconstrues  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  the  Bank,  which  con- 
ducts no  substantive  program  and  Is  de- 
signed solely  to  coordinate  and  make  more 
efficient  borrowing  by  other  Government 
agencies  that  will  take  place  In  any  event. 
The  decision  on  appropriate  budgeting  treat- 
ment should  be  made  with  respect  to  the 
substantive  agencies,  not  with  respect  to  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank. 

I  sympathize  with  tlie  objective  of  Section 
606  to  provide  for  better  budget  control.  If 
the  Congress  determines  that  certain  sub- 
stantive Federal  credit  programs  be  incluoed 
In  the  Budget,  this  can  and  woxild  be  as- 
sured by  including  those  programs  in  the 
Budget.  This  objective  would  not  be  achieved 
by  including  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  in 
the  Budget.  The  Bank  is  simply  an  optional 
financing  vehicle  to  consolidate  and  to  lower 
the  costs  of  market  borrowing  activities  for 
other  Federal  agencies.  The  Bank  is  authcM-- 
ized  to  issue  its  own  securities  and  to  use 
the  proceeds  to  purchase  any  obligation  Is- 
sued, sold,  or  guaranteed  by  a  Federal  agency. 
Such  purchases  by  the  Bank  would  not  affect 
the  budget  treatment  of  the  agency  opera- 
tions. That  is,  those  agencies  which  are  in 
the  Budget  would  not  be  removed  from  the 
Budget  by  using  the  Financing  Bank.  Nor 
would  agencies  outside  the  Budget  be 
brought  into  the  Budget  simply  l>ecause 
their  obligations  were  financed  by  the  Bank. 
Thus  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  Itself 
would  have,  and  should  have,  no  effect  on  the 
Federal  Budget  outlay  and  receipt  totals  or 
surplus  or  deficit  except,  of  course,  that 
budget  savings  would  be  realized  over  time 
by  the  reduction  in  agency  financing  costs 
made  possible  by  the  Bank. 

The  need  for  the  Federal  Fi  i..a-tng  Ba  k 
arose  from  the  fact  that  over  the  years  Con- 
gress provided  many  Federal  credit  agencies 
with  authority  to  conduct  their  financing 
activities  Independently.  The  result  has  been 
a  proliferation  of  inefficient  Government- 
backed  obligations  in  the  market  In  the  form 
of  agency  Issues,  sales,  or  guarantees  of 
securities. 

To  a  considerable  extent,  such  agency  fi- 
nancing is  today  in  the  form  of  guaranteed 
securities.  This  form  of  financing  Is  outside 
the  Budget  today,  and  under  the  terms  of 
S.  1541  would  remain  outside  the  Budget. 
Much  of  the  savings  made  possible  by  the 
Bank  would  arise  from  financing  such  guar- 
anteed obligations  through  the  Bank.  In 
many  cases,  such  as  guaranteed  Farmers 
Home  notes,  public  housing  bonds,  and  GSA 
certificates,  the  Government  itself  would  di- 
rectly realize  the  savings  In  interest  costs 
since  these  programs  Involve  direct  Federal 
Interest  payments.  In  other  guarantee  pro- 
grams, such  as  Merchant  Marine  bonds,  Am- 
trak  issues,  and  Washington  Metropolitan 
Transit  Authority  bonds,  the  interest  savings 
would  benefit  the  guaranteed  borrowers  but 
should  in  the  end  also  lead  to  a  reduction 
In  Federal  construction  or  operating  sub- 
sidies for  these  programs. 

If  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  were  to  be 
Included  in  the  Budget  while  the  substantive 
guarantee  programs  themselves  remain  ex- 
cluded, those  Federal  agencies  could  not  find 
It  practicable  to  use  the  Bank  to  finance 
guaranteed  securities.  The  net  effect  would  be 
that  most  agency  financing  activities  wouJd 
continue  to  be  conducted  directly  in  the 
market  in  less  efficient  forms  and  at  substan- 
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tlal  additional  costs  to  the  prof  tuns  being 
financed  and  to  the  Federal  taxpa  ««. 

In  sum.  the  decision  as  to  ppropriate 
budgeUng  treatment  should  be  Inade  with 
respect  to  the  credit  programs  themselves, 
and  not  on  the  basis  of  whether  pey  choose 
to  use  the  Federal  Financing  BAk  as  a  fi- 
nancing vehicle.  It  Is  not  my  Inlintlon  here 
to  suggest  which  Federal  credll  programs 
should  be  Ui  the  Budget.  I  merky  wish  to 
point  out  the  overlapping,  and  thAefore  self- 
defeating,  natiu*  of  Including  t  e  Federal 
Financing  Bank  In  Section  606. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  P.feHtJLTZ 
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them,  jointly,  to  Senate  bUl  1541.  supra. 
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Comptroller  Genes /il  or  the 

United  St/  es, 
Washington.  D.C.,  March    8,1974 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Perct, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  You  have 
the   comments   of   the   General   A 


Office  on  provisions  of  Section  606     t  S.  I64i, 


•equested 
counting 


;ules  and 


le  actlvl- 
^nk,  like 
icles,  be 
'e  there- 
itlon   606 

be   argu- 


f,^!^^^.^^  ^  Committee  on  .uies  ana 
Administration.  These  provisions  a  icern  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank.  EssentU  ly,  these 
provisions  would  require  that  tt  ,  Federal 
Financing  Bank  and  several  othei  agencle 
now  excluded  from  the  budget  tot  iPbe  In 
eluded  therein.  •»•       o  lu 

We  believe  it  appropriate  that 
ties    of    the    Federal    Financing 
those  of  aU  other  Government  aij 
Included  in  the  budget  totals,  and 
fore  favor  these  provisions  of 
of  S.  1541. 

As  we  understand  It.  among  „^  .^ku- 
menta  of  those  opposing  the  leglsStlon  are 
contenUons  that  the  Federal  Flnaning  Bank 
Is  unique;  that  It  Is  not  a  prograS  Mencv 
that  Its  activities  will  create  nSther  ex- 
pendltures  nor  borrowings  that  IwlU  not 
otherwise  occur;  and  that  its  actlvlfes  are  In 
-  effect  a  consolidation  of  the  flnanclfg  activi- 
ties of  other  Federal  programs.  A  is  also 
argxied  that  exclusion  from  the  Sudget  is 
necess&rj  to  assure  neutrality  wltT  respect 
to  the  budget  sUtus  of  programs 
would  be  dealing  with. 

We     disagree     fundamentaUy 
"budget  neutrality"  argument.  „ 
agree  with  the  President's  Budget 
Commission   of   1967  that  aU   age 
programs  should  be  subjected  to  ti 
inclusion  In  the  budget  totals  and 
sequent  priority  evaluations  and  J 
I'^irther.  It   Is  not  clear  to  us 
other  cited  arguments  are  valid    T 
tent  that  Federal  Financing  Bank  ....yiues 
simply  mirror  or  duplicate  the  actflUes  of 
other  agencies  or  programs,  these  itlvltles 
can  and  should  be  netted  out  of  th 
totals  as  Is  done  in  many  other  are 
budget.  It  appears  likely,  however,  t 
activities  of  the  Bank  wlU  not  be 
tlve  of  amounts  otherwise  Includ 
budget   for   a   given    year.    These 
should  be  reflected  in  the  budget 
eluded  In  budget  totals. 

We  do  not  read  the  language  of 
606  as  reqiurlng  the  Inclusion  of  t 
amounts  of  guarantees  of  non-Federa^u.iK»- 
tlons  In  budget  toUls  nor  do  we  belttve  this 
should  be  required.  If  this  U  a  con^m.  wo 
believe  It  could  be  removed  by  repflH  lan- 
guage  or   legislative   history   clarlfyiSie   the 
intent  of  the  biu  to  exclude  such  gu4«ite<M 
except  for  a  reasonable  contingency  «  aount 
Sincerely  yours. 

Elmer  B.  Staats 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  S^tes. 
Axrmioan  no.  lost 
^(Order^tobeprlnted.andtoleon 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  (for 
self    and    Mr.    Hilms>    submltte 
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AMENDMENT  OP  RANDOLPH-SHEP- 
PARD  ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1045 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.) 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 30.  1973,  I  cosponsored  a  very 
worthwhile  piece  of  legislation  Intro- 
duced by  my  good  friend  and  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Randolph,  of 
West  Virginia.  The  bill,  S.  2581,  goes  a 
long  way  to  further  the  cause  of  the 
blind  of  our  country.  It  would  strengthen 
the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  of  1936, 
giving  the  blind  vendors  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  their  vending  facilities 
throughout  the  Federal  Government.  We 
should  take  all  steps  necessary  to  assist 
the  blind  people  of  our  country  to  live 
normal  lives. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  amendments  will 
pass;    however,    I   must    Introduce    an 
amendment  which  will  slightly  alter  the 
Intent  of  the  proposed  new  section  7  of 
the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act.  My  amend- 
ment would  not  significantly  change  the 
character  of  the  bill,  but  would  allow 
departments  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  vending  machines  in   their 
work  areas  and  accessible  only  to  Federal 
Government  employees  to  maintain  the 
charitable  resources  they  receive  from 
those  machines.  The  moneys  which  the 
various  departments  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment receive  from  the  vending  ma- 
chines used  exclusively  by  employees  are 
not  sizable,  and  are  used  for  the  purchase 
of  flowers  In  times  of  sorrow,  for  scholar- 
ships for  a  deserving  student,  and  to 
brighten  their  day  with  other  charitable 
contributions. 

The  few  moneys  received  by  the  various 
departments  from  the  vending  machines 
are  not  used  for  personal  enrichment  of 
any  of  the  employees,  but  for  the  com- 
mon good  and  morale  of  the  employees. 
We  should  not  be  eager  to  take  away 
these  few  resources  from  a  worthwhile 
purpose.  We  should  make  more  facilities 
and  moneys  avaUable  to  the  blind  people 
of  our  country,  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
other  worthwhile  endeavors. 

Mr.  President,  I  still  support  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard Act  amendments,  but 
as  modified  by  my  amendment 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  amendment  to 
S.  2581  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1045 

On  page  14.  line  24,  strike  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  and  Insert  the  following: 

":  except  vending  machines  on  Federal 
property  which  are  within  an  office  or  work- 
place accessible  only  to  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government.' 


ferred  to  and  is  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 

George  A.  Locke,  of  Washington,  to  be  n  s 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Washine 
ton  for  the  term  of  4  years;  reappointment. 

^  behalf  of  tlie  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  p1i 

«?'^.2!ll^w'®'"®^^*^  ^  'Ws  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Wednesday.  March  27,  1974  any 
representations  or  objections  they 'may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  CIRCUIT 
COURTS  OF  APPEALS 

Mr.    BURDICK.    Mr.    President     as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements  in   Judicial    Machinery    i 
wish  to  announce  that  a  series  of  six 
hearings  on  the  courts  of  appeals  for 
the  several  circuits  wUl  commence  on 
March    27,    1974.    These   hearings   wlU 
concentrate  on  S.  2991  which  contains 
the   recommendations  of   the   Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  that 
an  additional  nine  circuit  judges  be  au- 
thorized for  seven  of  the  circuits    ex- 
cluding the  fifth  and  ninth  circuits'  The 
filth  and   ninth  circuits   are   excluded 
from   immediate   consideration   In  the 
first  phase  of  these  hearings  because  the 
Commission  on  Revision  of  the  Federal 
Court    AppeUate    System    has    recom- 
mended that  those  two  circuits  be  di- 
vided. Those  recommendations  are  em- 
bodied in  S.  2988.  S.  2989  and  S.  2990 
which  bills  will  be  considered,  together 
with  the  number  of  additional  judge- 
ships required.  In  the  second  phase  of 
the   hearings   to   be   commenced    later 
in  this  session. 

The  foUowing  is  the  schedule  for 
heanngs  on  S.  2991,  the  so-called  circuit 
court  omnibus  judgeship  bill: 

March  27th:  Room  6202  at  10:00  AiLl 
Senator  Roman  L.  Hruska  and  Professor 
Leo  Levin. 

March  28th:  Room  6202  at  10:00  AM 
Judge  Robert  Alnsworth,  Administrative  Of- 
flee  of  the  U.  8.  Courts. 

April  4th:  Room  457  at  10:00  AM  Chief 
Judge  Luther  Swygert.  Seventh  Circuit  and 
Chief  Judge  Collins  Seitz.  Third  Circuit 

April  10th:  Room  6202  at  10:00  AM.  Chief 
Judge  Frank  Coffin,  First  Circuit  and  Judge 
Gerald  Heaney.  Eighth  Circuit. 

AprU  nth:  Room  6202  at  10:00  AM.  Chief 
Judge  Clement  Hay  ns  worth,  Jr.,  Fourth 
Circuit  and  Chief  Judge  David  Lewis.  Tenth 
Circuit. 

April  23rd:  Room  2228  at  10:00  AM.  Chief 
Judge  Harry  Phillips,  sixth  Circuit  and 
Chief  Judge  Irvln  Kaufman.  Second  Circuit. 

Conmiunlcatlons  relative  to  the  first 
phase  of  these  hearings  during  March 
and  April  should  be  directed  to  the  sub- 
committee at  6306  Dirksen  Office  Build- 
ing, extension  5-3618. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 


him- 
an 


th^?-  ?<^^ERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  following  nomination  has  been  re- 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  AGRICUL- 
TURAL FUEL  SITUATION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Agricultural  Credit  and  Rural  Elec- 
trification, of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  will  hold  hearings  on 
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Monday  and  Tuesday,  March  25  and  26, 
on  the  fuel  situation  as  it  relates  to 
American  agriculture  and  related  indus- 
tries. 

Mr.  William  E.  Simon,  director  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Office,  is  scheduled  to  be 
the  lead  witness. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  at  10  a.m. 
on  each  day,  in  room  4232  m  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building.  Members  of  Con- 
gress or  others  wishing  to  testify  or  sub- 
mit statements  for  the  Record  should 
contact  the  committee  staff. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SENATOR     BARTLETT     DISAGREES 
THAT  PRESIDENT  SHOULD  RESIGN 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bartlett)  shares  my  affection  and  high 
respect  for  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley),  and  it 
was  with  deep  regret  that  we  found  our- 
selves in  disagreement  yesterday  with 
Senator  Buckley, 

I  addressed  myself  to  this  matter  yes- 
terday in  the  Senate.  Senator  Bartlett 
has  supplied  me  with  a  copy  of  a  state- 
ment which  he  released  on  the  subject. 
I  ask  xmanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Bartlett's  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  Senator 
Bartlett's  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  by  Senator  Dewey  F.  Babtlett 
ON  Presmentlal  Resignation 
Senator  Jim  Buckley  has  called  for  the  res- 
ignation of  President  Nixon.  I  know  Senator 
Buckley  and  am  sure  he  arrived  at  this  deci- 
sion sincerely  with  much  forethought  and 
without  maUce.  However.  I  must  disagree 
with  him.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  current 
Presidential  situation  precipitated  by  the 
Watergate  scandal,  can  properly  be  resolved 
by  the  resignation  of  our  President. 

First,  forcing  a  President  to  resign  because 
of  public  clamor  could  cause  irreparable 
damage  to  the  constitutional  office  of  the 
Presidency.  We  are  supposed  to  be  a  govern- 
ment of  laws,  not  of  men.  The  forced  resig- 
nation of  the  President  could  subject  every 
sebsequent  President  to  the  whim  of  an  opin- 
ion poll  or  to  the  clamor  for  Impeachment 
rather  than  to  the  laws  of  the  constitution. 
If  a  President  who  is  innocent  of  an  im- 
peachable offense  resigns  from  office  because 
of  the  tremendous  public  pressure  brought 
to  bear  on  him,  the  voters  who  elected  that 
President  are  denied  their  mandate.  Once 
such  a  resignation  occurs,  the  precedent  is 
established  for  a  minority  to  succeed  through 
pressure  where  it  failed  through  the  electoral 
process. 

Certainly,  if  a  President  is  guilty  of  wrong- 
doing, he  should  resign  or  be  impeached. 
But  it  is  a  dangerous  idea  to  suggest  that  the 
President  resign  solely  because  public  opin- 
ion has  tinned  against  him  and  that  he  may 
be  impaired  In  carrying  out  his  duties. 

Second,  the  American  people  deserve  a  com- 
plete resolution  of  the  Watergate  and  re- 
lated affairs.  Resignation  would  not  serve  to 
put  Watergate  behind  us.  rather  it  would 
leave  unresolved  the  multipUclty  of  ques- 
tions about  Watergate. 

The  authors  of  our  Constitution  carefully 
delineated  the  process  of  determining  inno- 
cence or  guUt  of  a  President  who  might  be 
charged  with  wrongdoing.  We  are  now  In  the 
midst  of  that  process.  The  House  Judiciary 
Committee  is  studying  the  evidence  and  will 
report  to  the  House.  If  the  Houre  decides 


there  Is  evidence  of  wrongdoing,  a  bill  of  Im- 
pearhment  will  be  reported,  the  President 
will  be  tried  by  the  Senate,  and  he  will  be 
either  exonerated  or  found  guilty  -and  re- 
moved from  office. 

We  should  not  try  to  change  the  rules  for 
the  removal  of  a  President  In  the  middle  of 
that  process  by  substituting  forced  resigna- 
tion for  the  impeachment.  Article  2.  Sec.  4 
has  been  in  our  Constitution  for  almost  two 
hundred  years.  Only  once.  In  1868.  has  an  Im- 
peachment proceeding  been  levied  against  a 
President.  Then  too.  it  was  traumatic,  but 
the  nation  and  the  presidency  emerged 
Intact. 

A  traditional  part  of  our  Judicial  process 
Is  the  presumption  of  innocence  until  proved 
guilty.  A  denial  of  this  right  to  the  Presi- 
dent could  erode  our  ability  to  find  Justice. 

We  are  all  weary  of  Watergate.  However, 
rather  than  call  on  the  President  to  resign. 
I  call  upon  him,  the  Congress,  and  the  spe- 
cial prosecutor's  office,  to  achieve  the  earliest 
possible  complete  and  Just  resolution  to  the 
entire  afalr. 

Our  goal  should  be  justice  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  exposure  of  the  complete  truth. 
Certainly,  If  that  goal  Is  achieved,  our  coun- 
try and  its  Institutions  will  not  onlv  sur- 
vive, but  will  be  strengthened. 


DYSLEXIA 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
magnitude  of  national  troubles  often 
blurs  our  vision  of  specific  human  prob- 
lems. We  look  at  the  forest  and  fail  to  see 
the  trees.  A  single  person's  disability  may 
be  hidden  from  all  but  his  family  and  a 
few  friends  and  neighbors. 

Jim  McCarthy,  of  CBS  radio,  recently 
focused  our  attention  on  one  of  these 
personal  plights  so  often  ignored  by  so- 
ciety at  large.  In  a  poignant,  seven -part 
series  he  traces  the  educational  history 
of  Justin,  a  boy  with  dyslexia,  a  reading 
disorder  that  Justin  shares  with  approxi- 
mately 1  million  other  American  school- 
children. 

Dyslexia  is  a  functional  disorder;  once 
identified,  it  can  be  combated  with  spe- 
cial remedial  treatment.  The  tragedy  is 
that  it  so  often  is  not  identified  until  it  is 
too  late.  The  dyslectic  child,  falling  far 
short  of  his  clas.smates  in  spoken  lan- 
guage, reading,  spelling,  and  penman- 
ship^ is  considered  mentally  retarded.  In 
Justm's  case,  with  an  IQ  of  between  135 
and  145,  he  was  unable  in  the  second 
grade  to  read  or  write  his  own  name. 

Readmg  skills  are  the  core  of  our  en- 
tire educational  system.  But  until  teach- 
ers are  trained  to  identify  specific  read- 
ing problems  and  until  remedial  help  is 
established  on  a  far  broader  basis  than 
it  exists  today,  the  child  with  a  reading 
disorder  is  quite  literally  lost  in  our  pub- 
lic schools  and,  ultimately,  lost  to  the 
adult  world  as  well. 

"Why  Johnny  Can't  Read"  becomes 
why  Jolinny  cannot  work.  The  cost  in 
human  tragedy  is  Immeasurable;  the 
cost  to  our  whole  society  can  be  counted, 
and  the  time  for  a  reckoning  is  long  over- 
due. 

In  the  hope  that  they  will  be  fully  read 
by  all  who  share  my  concern  for  Justin 
and  a  milhon  more  children  who  are 
handicapped  by  dyslexia,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  Jim 
McCarthy's  series  be  printed  in  full  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles . 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dyslexia 
JnsTTN.  This  Is  ...  a  ...  big  ..  .  white  .  .  . 
r  .  .  .  ra  .  .  .  rabbit. 

McCarthy.  This  is  Justin,  ape  eight,  a  child 
who  possessed  remarkable  skills  and  adap- 
tlveness  in  pi«-school  and  kindergarten,  but 
In  the  first  grade  began  failing  all  subjects. 
With  the  suggestion  by  his  teachers  that  the 
child  was  retarded.  Justin's  family  took  him 
to  Georgetown  University's  Psychological 
Testing  Service,  where  Dr.  Macario  Glraldo. 
the  Service's  psychological  director,  tested 
him  for  retardation. 

Giraldo.  What  I  found  In  testing  him  by 
using  the  best  available  standardized  meas- 
ures of  intelligence  we  have  now  was  that 
he  was  a  youngster,  not  only  average  and 
normal  as  far  as  general  intelligence  goes, 
but  very  bright,  quite  bright  as  a  matter  of 
fact. 

McCarthy.  No  retardation  found,  but  Jus- 
tin still  had  problems.  A  suggestion  by 
Justin's  teachers  in  the  second  grade  that  he 
was  having  eye  trouble  wjis  proven  incorrect 
by  two  ophthalmologists.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  grade,  Justine  was  to  have  been 
promoted  with  another  comment  that  he, 
according  to  the  school,  had  a  retardation 
problem.  Justin's  family  blocked  the  promo- 
tion and  had  him  retested  by  Dr.  Giraldo. 

GntALDO.  This  is  a  boy  of  above  average 
intelligence  who  shows  an  obvious  reading 
disability.  This  reading  disability  seems  very 
much  connected  with  some  visual-motor  co- 
ordination problem  in  this  child. 

McCarthy.  On  the  first  test,  Justin's  IQ 
was  listed  between  125  and  135;  the  second 
test  showed  he  was  now  between  135  and 
145,  not  exactly,  as  suggested,  retarded.  Mrs. 
Pat  Shea,  Georgetown  University's  Coordina- 
tor for  Developmental  Reading  Programs,  saw 
Justin  next  for  new  tests  and  found — 

Shea.  Very  great  difficulty  in  getting  mean- 
ing from  print  and  associating  sound  and 
visual  symbols  together.  He  has  very  great 
difficulty  here.  But  dramatically  enough  on 
balance  of  tests,  for  example,  his  abiUty  to 
listen  both  for  the  main  Ideas  of  stories  told 
to  him  for  the  significant  facts  and  details 
that  were  related  to  him,  his  ability  to  rel.ite 
back  these  kinds  of  stories  when  his  only  re- 
quirement was  to  listen  and  tell  as  much  of 
the  story  as  he  could.  Here  one  was  fascinated 
by  his  ability  to  relate  back  a  story  almost 
word  for  word,  in  perfect  order,  absolutely 
accurate  and  with  a  great  deal  of  security. 

McCarthy.  The  conclusion  after  the  whole 
range  of  Intelligence  tests  at  Georgetown 
University  was  that  Justin  was  a  dyslexic.  He 
saw  words  and  letters  backwards  and  thus 
could  not  read  or  write  even  his  own  name, 
despite  his  high  IQ.  There  are  an  estimated 
one  million  Justms  in  America's  schools  to- 
day who  have  dyslexia  or  specific  learning 
disabilities.  That's  what  our  series  is  all 
about  .  .  .  Our  brilliant  child,  who's  pushed 
through  our  school  systems,  unable  to  read 
or  write  beyond  his  own  name.  More  on  these 
children  and  what's  bein^  done  to  help  them 
in  our  foUow-up  reports. 

McCarthy.  In  attempting  to  discuss  the 
subject  of  dyslexia,  one  rims  into  a  hornet's 
nest  of  disagreement.  No  one  wants  to  ac- 
cept any  single  definition  of  the  word,  and 
the  World  Federation  of  Neurologists,  Psy- 
chiatrists, Psychologists  and  Educators  each 
go  their  own  way.  However,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Rawson,  one  of  the  first  teachers  to  spe- 
cialize in  dyslexia  and  who  helped  found  the 
first  school  specl<»lizing  in  specific  learning 
disabilities,  believes  this  to  be  the  least  ob- 
jectionable definition. 

Rawson.  Dys  is  poor  or  Inadequate.  Lexia 
is  for  words,  like  lexicon  or  dictionary.  A  IC- 
year  old  I  know  said  it  best,  I  think:  What's 
wrong  Is  my  words;  I  forget  them. 

McCaktht.  Mrs.  Rawson,  now  in  her  70's. 
renif.ins  a  visiting  profes  or  cf  la'cur.gc  a.t3 
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at  several  colleges,  an  internatlonallj  recog- 
nized lecturer  on  learning  dlsabilitl  i,  and 
despite  her  years  continues  trying  t  teach 
teachers  to  Identify  children  with  t  rslexla 
early. 

Rawson.  You  look  over  your  classro  m  full 
of  children.  The  ones  who  stand  o  it,  for 
whom  you  have  to  watch  out,  who  au  j  have 
real  dliflcultles  as  time  goes  along,  i  re  the 
ones  whose  achievement  In  spoken  lai  guage, 
reading,  spelling,  penmanship  and  ass  elated 
language  skills  is  below  expectations  bi  sed  on 
age,  physical  condition.  Intellectual  billty, 
conventional  schooling  and  social  ot  )ortu- 
nlty. 

McCarthy.  The  great  tragedy  of  dys  ixla  or 
specific  learning  disability,  according  i  »  Mar- 
garet Rawson,  is  that  some  teachers  lave  a 
tendency  to  place  the  slow  learner  ,t  the 
back  of  the  room.  And  parents  often  egard 
the  chUd  as  hopeless,  even  retarded,  l  cause 
he  cannot  read  or  write  his  own  name,  tagic, 
Mrs.  Rawson  says,  and  wrong. 

Rawson.  Very  often  hes  the  bright  id  on 
the  block  because  dyslexU  has  no  ne(  sssary 
connection  with  the  level  of  intell  fence 
Some  of  the  brightest  people  in  the  world 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  1  this 
field.  If  the  child  gets  the  right  kind  o  help, 
he  doesn't  become  a  nondyslexic;  he  st  11  has 
problems  as  he  grows  older.  But  he  t  wsn't 
have  to  faU;  he  can  do  anything  that  e  has 
It  in  him  to  do. 

McCarthy.  It  has  been  said  that  the  e  are 
no  problem  readers,  only  problem  tei  :hers 
and  problem  schools.  Margaret  R  wson 
agrees,  and  well  go  Into  that  subject  with 
another  expert  In  this  field  of  dyslexia  i  an- 
other report. 

McCarthy.  One  of  the  great  traged  is  In 
our  school  systems  today  is  that  few  (  ach- 
ers  are  properly  trained  to  Identify  thi  stu- 
dent with  a  specific  learning  disabUl  r  or 
dyslexia.  And  too  often  the  student  is  p  shed 
from  one  grade  to  the  next  Inadequatel  pre- 
pared, something  Dr.  Oil  Shlffman,  Dl  sctor 
of  Education,  Johns  Hopkins  University  says 
we're  seeing  too  much  of. 

SHIFFMA^f.  We  do  find  youngsters  g  idu- 
atlng  from  school  with  a  very,  very  llj  iited 
ability  to  handle  the  verbal  material.  ;'s  a 
real  serious  problem.  But  I  think  one  <  the 
major  reasons  is  basically  that  our  tea  hers 
in  many  cases  are  not  properly  train  1  in 
identification  and  remediation  technlqu  9  for 
children  with  specific  language  dlsabl  ties 
McCarthy.  Dr.  Shlffman  complained  that 
one  of  the  major  roadblocks  to  educati  n  Is 
the  teacher  who  says,  "The  student  wUl  <  itch 
up  once  he's  In  a  peer  group  and  shou  Int 
be  held  back  an  extra  year  in  a  grade  To 
Dr.  Shlffman,  the  child  that  Is  not  leai  ilng 
should  be  caught  immediately  and  i  ven 
special  help  with  his  reading,  writing  oi  vo- 
cabulary problem. 

Shdtmak.  The  longer  we  say,  "Let's  s  b  If 
this  kid  wiu  outgrow  It,  let's  see  if  he'U  ick 
up  these  skills  next  year,"  the  longer  w«  let 
these  students  move  on,  to  upper  and  hli  her 
grades  without  remediating,  the  less  the 
chance  of  ever  permanently  remediating  1  im 
The  damage  you  do  when  you  expose  his 
youngster  to  failure  year  after  year,  it  ■  a 
very  frightening  thtog.  And  sometimes  his 
scar— and  It  becomes  a  scar  whether  you  Ike 
it  or  not — can  never  completely  be  erased 

McCarthy.  To  erase  the  scar  or  preveE  t  It 
from  forming  to  begin  with,  Dr.  Shlff  lan 
says  we  have  to  have  more  specialized  U  wr- 
ing In  the  schools,  and  we  must  catch  the 
students  with  dyslexia,  or  specific  lear  Ing 
disabilities,  early  on,  before  they're  puj  led 
from  grade  to  grade  without  the  requ  red 
skills,  and  that  despite  some  fears  Is  noi 
expensive  proposition  now.  But,  accordln  m. 
Dr.  Shlffman,  it  may  be  prohibitively  exi  m- 
slve  In  the  future. 

SHimcAjf.  I  believe  you  can  spend  all  lie 
money  fighting  poverty;  we  spend  air  aie 
money  in  every  facet  of  social  welfare  ,nd 
other  things  like  that.  But  I  dont  bel  sve 
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you  can  really  make  It— I  don't  believe  any- 
body can  make  it,  no  matter  how  much  we 
concern  ourselves  about  our  quality  of  edu- 
tlon — If  the  person  is  having  difficulty  with 
literacy.  I  happen  to  believe  that  so  many 
people  are  locked  m  to  very  menial  Jobs  be- 
cause of  literacy  problems.  And  I  believe  this 
la  a  national  problem.  I  believe  this  should 
be  a  national  commitment  on  early  iden- 
tification of  these  youngsters. 

McCarthy.  In  1969.  as  a  result  of  a  Special 
Commission  on  Dyslexia  set  up  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
for  which  Dr.  Shlffman  authored  the  work- 
ing paper,  legislation  was  passed  to  provide 
federal  grants  and  contracts  to  seek  out  chil- 
dren with  a  specific  learning  disability  and 
provide  remedial  education  for  them.  We'll 
discuss  that  aspect  of  the  problem  in  another 
report. 

McCarthy.  As  a  result  of  the  Report  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Dyslexia 
and  Related  Reading  Disorders  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  legis- 
lation was  passed  by  Congress  to  seek  out  the 
student  with  specific  learning  disabilities  at 
the  local  level.  Rebecca  Caulklns,  Coordina- 
tor for  Learning  Disabilities  at  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  is  in  charge  of  that  program. 

Caulkins.  This  program  was  established  by 
legislation  In  1969  with  the  Idea  of  having 
within  each  state  a  model  demonstration 
program  which  would  reach  children  who 
had  learning  problems.  Including  dyslexia. 
In  1970  there  were  eight  model  programs 
established;  15  the  following  year,  and  21 
additional  in  the  third  year,  making  a  total 
of  44  model  demonstration  projects  over  the 
country,  one  in  each  state. 

McCarthy.  The  pilot  programs  to  help 
educationally  handicapped  students  are 
state  organized  and  state  run,  according  to 
Rebecca  Caulklns.  But  they  have  this  basic 
guideline. 

Caulkins.  You  start  out  with  the  Idea  that 
you  want  to  Identify  the  children  who  are  In 
need  of  special  help,  and  if  your  teachers  are 
not  aware  enough,  then  the  first  thing  you 
need  to  do  Is  to  work  with  your  teachers  to 
help  them  become  more  aware  of  each  child's 
individual  learning  needs  and  learning 
style.  In  order  to  Identify  these  chUdren  you 
have  to  train  the  teachers  In  how  to  Identify 
them.  After  that,  there  Is  a  second  step  which 
is,  how  do  you  work  with  these  children  with 
their  special  needs  and  with  their  special 
learning  styles.  You  have  a  teacher-training 
program  there  too. 

McCartht.  While  It  sounds  complex  and 
confusing,  it's  not,  according  to  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education's  Rebecca  Caulklns.  It 
boUs  down  to  a  simple  equation.  Train  the 
teacher  to  find  the  student  with  a  special 
learning  disabllty,  then  tutor  the  student, 
keeping  a  progress  report  for  use  by  other 
schools  to  use  in  remediating  their  special 
students. 

CAin,KiN8.  Part  of  the  legislation  mandated 
that  there  be  an  early  screening  program  to 
identify  those  chUdren  who  would  have 
learning  problems.  It  also  included  provisions 
for  research  and  for  training  of  teachers  so 
that  they  would  be  able  to  Identify  children 
early  who  had  need  of  special  help  and  give 
them  Instruction  and  help  in  working  with 
these  ChUdren  after  they  were  identified. 

McCarthy.  Some  states  have  done  wonders 
with  pilot  programs  to  aid  the  student 
with  specific  learning  disabUlties  and  are 
filtering  the  Information  gained  down 
through  the  entire  school  system.  Others  are 
not.  Some  states  are  continuing  the  programs 
funding  them  completely  on  their  own-' 
others  are  letting  them  drop.  The  main  prob- 
lem appears  to  be  the  retraining  of  teach- 
ers. In  another  report  we'll  Ulk  about 
teacher-retraining  programs. 

McCarthy.  In  a  recent  report  from  the 
US.  Office  of  Education,  3.3  million  adults 
were  Identified  as  being  part  of  the  nation's 


educational  system.  Unfortunately,  accord- 
ing to  Florence  Hesser,  few  of  them  have  had 
more  than  the  basic  courses  In  reading,  and 
fewer  still  know  what  dyslexia  is.  Mrs.  Hesser, 
Director  of  George  Washington  University's 
Reading  Center.  Is  retraining  teachers  to  look 
out  for  the  dyslexic  child  In  the  classroom, 
to  reach  them  and  teach  them  as  they  are! 
Hesser.  We've  been  Inclined  to  think  be- 
cause we're  math  teachers,  because  we're 
social  studies  teachers,  because  we're  Eng- 
lish teachers,  were  not  reading  teachers. 
But  the  children  are  reading,  and  In  these 
classroom  situations,  every  teacher  should 
have  preparation  in  this  area.  More  and  more 
it's  being  required  that  the  teachers  certifi- 
cation contains  at  least  one  reading  class  and 
then  the  Master's  too.  no  matter  what  you're 
getting  the  Masters  in  as  long  as  it's  In  edu- 
cation. 

McCarthy.  Tragically,  few  of  the  estimated 
one  miUlon  chUdren  afflicted  with  dyslexia, 
or  specific  learning  disabilities,  are  identified 
in  the  early  grades  when  they  can  be  remedi- 
ated. Studies  have  shown  countless  thou- 
sands of  students  graduating  from  high 
school  without  being  able  to  read  or  write 
beyond  their  names.  At  George  Washington 
University's  Reading  Center,  Florence  Hesser 
is  trying  to  emphasize  to  teachers  the  need 
for  reading  courses  throughout  a  student's 
school  life. 

Hesser.  In  the  past  we  have  Just  assumed 
that  at  fifth  grade  these  books  were  in  the 
room  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  we  had  to 
use  this  text  to  teach  from,  and  all  the  chil- 
dren read  from  the  same  text.  And  as  a  re- 
sult some  of  them  are  Just  seriously  lost. 

McCarthy.  So  you  recommend  that  we 
start  teaching  reading  through  kindergar- 
ten and  go  right  through  the  twelfth  grade. 
If  not  Junior  college. 

Hesser.  Yes,  I  certainly  do.  We  find  here  at 
George  Washington  University  many  people 
coming  who  have  very  strong  intellectual 
abUitles,  high  IQ's,  who  are  not  able  to  cope 
with  freshman  subjects  because  they're  not 
reading  well  and  have  been  passed  through 
high  school  without  this  being  recognized 
for  many  different  reasons.  Then  they  get  to 
college  and  they're  Just  floored. 

McCarthy.  They're  floored  because  no  one 
recogmzed  they  had  a  reading  disorder  early 
enough  to  sUrt  remedial  training.  However 
in  recent  years  several  specialized  agencies 
have  been  established  where  parente  of  chil- 
dren who  seem  exceptionally  bright  but  who 
are  falling  in  school  can  teke  this  bright 
youngster  for  a  battery  of  tests  to  find  out 
why  they're  not  progressing.  We'll  go  Into 
that  aspect  of  the  dyslexic  child  In  another 
report. 

McCarthy.  The  tragedy  of  dyslexia,  or 
specific  learning  disabilities.  Is  that  so  few 
children  with  thU  disorder  are  detected  In 
time  to  help  them.  In  recent  years,  however 
special  centers  have  been  set  up  to  help  the 
parent  with  an  exceptionally  bright  but  slow 
learning  youngster.  Dr.  Arnold  Capute  » 
specialist  in  developmental  pediatrics,  is  In 
charge  of  the  testing  team  at  the  Kennedy 
Institute  in  Baltimore. 

CAPtrrc.  The  pediatrician  examines  a  child 
to  see  that  Johnny  has  good  eyesight,  that 
his   hearing   u   fine,   and   that   he   has   no 
chronic  illness.  The  psychologist  determines 
how  Johnny's  visual  Interpretation  system 
is  working  and  his  auditory  system  U  Inter- 
preting what  is  heard.  Then,  of  course,  one 
of  the  most  important  roles  Is  played  by 
the   educator  who  does  achievement  tests 
and  finds  out  how  Johnny  is  functioning. 
They  wUl  also  seek  methods  for  either  teach- 
ing at  the  chUd's  strengths  or  teaching  at 
the  chUd's  weaknesses.  The  team  also  has  a 
geneticist,  who  frequently  will  look  at  the 
ChUd's    InabUlty    to    understand    what    Is 
spoken  or  what  he  sees — he  wlU  do  certain 
teste  on  the  mother  and  the  father  to  see 
If  thU  Is  really  of  a  genetic  origin.  The  child 
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also  goes  to  the  heartag  and  speech  per- 
sonnel, to  see  If  the  child  understands  what 
the  chUd  bears. 

McCarthy.  Social  workers  also  visit  the 
family  to  assure  them  their  chUd  is  not 
dumb  but  does  need  compassion.  And  an 
opthalmologist  and  hearing  .specialist  also 
tee  the  chUd  to  determine  whether  the  brain 
retains  what  it  sees  and  hears.  Then  the 
specialists  sit  down  and  discuss  each  other's 
tests,  calling  in  the  parents  to  explain  what 
is  needed  to  help  tlie  student. 

Capute.  Some  students  have  such  a  high 
IQ  that  maybe  in  the  fifth  grade  they  should 
be  reading  at  sixth  grade  level,  but  are 
only  reading  at  the  fourth  grade  level.  And 
therefore  we  put  him  In  either  the  specific 
learning  disability  or  call  him  a  reading  dis- 
abUity.  These  are  not  children  who  are  re- 
tarded, but  these  are  children  who  have 
specific  perceptual  problems.  In  other  words, 
the  chUd  who  is  mentally  retarded  is  de- 
pressed in  both  the  cognitive  and  the  per- 
ceptual areas,  while  the  child  who  has  learn- 
ing disability  has  more  or  less  of  a  dissocia- 
tion. 

McCarthy.  Dr.  Capute's  testing  team  at 
the  Kennedy  Institute  is  expensive,  but 
worth  the  cost  if  it  helps  the  dyslexic  child. 
Unfoirtunately  there  are  too  few  Kennedy 
Institutes  in  the  United  States  and  too  many 
students  with  undetected  dyslexia,  or 
specific  learning  disabilities.  There  is  some 
federal  help  avaUable  at  the  state  and  local 
education  level  who  want  to  do  more  for 
the  student  with  dyslexia,  and  we'll  talk 
about  that  in  another  report. 

McCarthy.  Several  years  ago  the  Supreme 
Court  ordered  that  every  child,  especially 
those  with  dyslexia  or  specific  learning  dis- 
abilities, must  receive  the  best  education 
possible  and  Congress  authorized  931  mUllon 
this  year  for  special  education.  Unfortunately 
they  only  appropriated  $3%  million.  So  par- 
ente of  children  with  specific  learning  disa- 
bilities must  most  often  help  the  child  on 
their  own.  In  our  first  report  you  heard 
Justin. 

Jusmf.  A  .  ,  .  big  .  .  .  white  ...%... 
ra  .  .  .  ra  .  .  .  bit. 

McCabtht.  a  near  genius  who  could  hardly 
read  or  write.  But  after  nine  months  of  pri- 
vate and  expensive  tutoring  three  days  a 
week  because  his  school  system  could  not 
provide  for  his  needs,  this  Is  the  new  Justin. 

JosTTN.  Me  and  Jimmy  and  Harry  and 
Tlmmy.  We  have  a  dog.  One  day  my  dog  was 
sick. 

McCar'thy.  In  addition  to  tutors,  private 
schools  are  available  to  the  dyslexic  or  spe- 
cific learning  disabled  child.  But  the  cost 
runs  from  $3000  to  $25,000  a  year,  which 
few  families  can  afford.  However,  Mrs.  Pa- 
tricia Shea,  Coordinator  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity's Developmental  Reading  Program, 
offers  some  tips  on  how  a  concerned  teacher 
or  parent  can  teach  the  dyslexic  child. 

Shka.  With  these  kinds  of  dyslexic  young- 
sters, as  far  as  any  kind  of  program  to  help 
them  overcome  these  difficulties.  It  Is  usually 
best  that  a  program  strong  In  phonics  be  Ini- 
tiated and  carried  through.  But  in  addition 
they  also  need  an  integrative  kind  of  pro- 
gram so  that  the  visual,  the  auditory,  the 
kinesthetic  is  developed  at  the  same  time. 

McCarthy.  Professor  Margaret  Rawson,  a 
language  specialist,  on  her  method  of  teach- 
ing children  with  dyslexia  or  specific  learn- 
ing disabilities. 

Rawson.  If  we  can  reduce  the  load  of  what 
he  has  to  remember  to  Ite  elemente,  say  to 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  the  sounds 
for  which  they  stand,  and  teach  them  the 
system — how  those  things  go  together — then 
he  can  afford  to  forget  whole  words  and  that 
Fcrt  of  thing  because  If  he  does  forget,  he 
can  always  work  them  out  again.  This  seems 
like  the  Intelligent  way  to  do  It  and  It's  the 
way  that  seems  to  have  been  very  effective 
with  these  youngsters. 


McCarthy.  In  other  words  the  child  must 
see  while  he  listens,  while  he  speaks,  while 
he  writes.  And  In  that  way  one  portion  of 
the  brain  can  catch  what  another  misses. 
In  Justin's  case  there  are  letters  made  of 
sandpaper  t«ped  to  the  walls  and  appliances 
of  his  home  so  he  can  see,  trace,  feel  and 
say  the  hard  letter  every  time  he  passes 
them.  All  of  which  reinforces  Its  recognition 
In  the  brain.  This  doesn't  work  in  all  cases, 
but  it  dees  in  most,  according  to  the  experte 
with  whom  I've  spoken  and  to  whom  Ive 
taken  my  son,  Justin,  to  find  o»it  why  Justin 
couldn't  read. 


AEC  SAFETY  CLAIMS:    TWO   TESTS 
CLEARLY  COMING 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  see  who  really  believes  the 
AEC's  recent  claim  that  the  chance  of 
a  catastrophic  nuclear  accident  is  only 
one  in  a  billion  per  plant  per  year. 

An  important  test  of  that  figiue's 
credibility  will  be  the  behavior  of  the 
nuclear  and  insurance  industries.  The 
nuclear  industry  and  its  banking  credi- 
tors should  declare  they  no  longer  need 
insurance  protection  imder  the  Price- 
Anderson  Act,  and  the  insurance  com- 
panies should  start  climbing  aU  over  each 
other  to  sell  as  much  insurance  as  pos- 
sible on  such  a  "safe  bet."  Actions  speak 
louder  than  words. 

the  price-anderson  test 

The  utilities  have  been  telling  the  pub- 
lic that  nuclear  powerplants  are  sale — 
but  still  they  have  refused  to  gamble 
their  own  assets  on  these  "safe"  plants. 
Even  now,  utilities  are  pressing  for  Gov- 
ernment insurance-aid  under  the  Price- 
Anderson  Act;  hearings  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  are  resum- 
ing March  27  and  28,  and  there  will  be 
additional  hearings  later. 

The  Price- Anderson  Act,  which  is  sec- 
tion 170  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  was 
passed  in  1957  for  10  years  explicitly  "to 
encourage  the  development  of  the  atomic 
energy  industry." 

When  the  act  was  first  passed  and 
then  renewed — 1965 — utility  representa- 
tives testified  that  they  would  build  no 
nuclear  powerplants  if  they  had  to  stand 
fully  liable  for  accidents. 

The  Price-Anderson  Act  set  the  limit 
for  public  liability  at  $560  million  per 
nuclear  accident,  regardless  of  the  size 
of  the  real  damage,  which  could  exceed 
$17  billion  per  accident  according  to  pa- 
pers released  by  the  AEC  in  1973.  In 
addition,  under  the  Price-Anderson  Act, 
about  80  percent  of  that  $560  million  is 
paid  to  the  injured  parties  by  the  tax- 
payers, not  by  the  AEC  licenseholder. 

As  millions  of  Americans  know  from 
utility  advertisements,  the  electric  com- 
panies now  vigorously  deny  the  basic 
premise  of  the  Price- Anderson  Act — that 
giant  nuclear  accidents  can  happen. 

the   insurance   rNDUSTRY    TEST 

Meanwhile,  the  insurance  industry  has 
voted  no-confidence  in  "safe"  nuclear 
power  by  refusing  to  insure  our  homes, 
businesses,  and  autos  against  damage 
from  nuclear  powerplants.  Policies  con- 
tain a  special  "exclusion  clause." 

As  for  providing  public  liability  insur- 
ance to  nuclear  utilities,  even  a  pool  of 
insurance  companies  today  cannot  be 
persuaded  to  offer  more  than  $110  mil- 


lion per  accident.  In  exchange  for  this 
$110  million  in  public  liability  coverage, 
a  utility  pays  an  annual  premium  be- 
tween $250,000  and  $450,000  an  each 
nuclear  plant,  according  to  AEC  Com- 
missioner Doub. 

With  40  plants  nov/  operable,  the  ratio 
of  premiiun  to  benefit  suggests  that  the 
risk  is  far  greater  than  one  chance  in  a 
biUion  per  reactor-year  in  the  eyes  of  the 
insiu^ance  industry.  In  fact,  the  whole 
insurance  industry  combined  refuses  to 
sell  more  coverage  than  $110  million  on 
these  "safe"  plants.  Why  are  these  com- 
panies passing  up  such  a  "safe"  way  to 
make  money?  At  the  present  premium 
rate,  utilities  would  have  to  pay  pre- 
miums of  about  $20  million  per  plant  per 
year  to  buy  $6  billion  in  public  liability 
coverage. 


PLASTICS  AND  PRICE  CONTROLS 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  independ- 
ent plastic  processors  manufacture  huui- 
dreds  of  important  consumer  products. 
They  employ  600,000  people  directly,  and 
the  employment  of  another  1 1  million  de- 
pends on  the  goods  they  produce.  In 
Tennessee,  there  are  over  180  independ- 
ent firms  in  the  industry,  employing  well 
over  5,000  people. 

Many  plastic  processors  now  face 
bankruptcy  and  financial  ruin.  The  Gov- 
ernor's office  in  Tennessee  has  estimated 
that  over  50  percent  of  the  firms  engaged 
in  plastics  processing  in  Tennessee  are 
either  laying  off  employees  or  shutting 
down  completely.  Nationwide,  over  500 
firms  have  been  forced  out  of  business, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  an  additional 
1,000  processors  will  be  forced  to  close 
within  4  to  6  months. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  tremendous 
upheaval  in  what  was  once  a  prosperous 
sector  of  our  Nation's  economy?  Why 
are  some  of  our  most  prominent  busi- 
nessmen being  forced  to  lay  off  em- 
ployees, shut  down  plants  and,  in  some 
cases,  declare  bankruptcy?  Unsound 
business  practices?  Lack  of  foresight? 
Poor  management?  No,  Mr.  President, 
the  fault  does  not  lie  with  the  individ- 
uals. Rather,  it  lies  with  a  system  of 
price  controls  which  has  made  it  more; 
profitable  to  export  the  raw  material!; 
processors  need  than  to  sell  them  on  the 
domestic  market.  The  dramatic  increase 
in  the  export  of  these  raw  materials, 
polyvinyl  chloride,  polystyrene,  low-den- 
sity polyethylene,  high-density  poly- 
ethylene, polypropylene,  and  phenolic 
has  led  to  shortages  for  domestic 
processors. 

Fortunately,  the  price  controls  on 
these  goods,  collectively  known  as  plas- 
tic feedstocks,  have  been  lifted.  Nat- 
urally the  domestic  price  will  now  rise 
until  it  reaches  pauity  with  the  world 
price.  However,  the  shortages  will  not 
end  when  this  occurs,  for  the  shortage 
has  been  aggravated  by  the  shortage  of 
petrochemical  feedstocks.  Plastic  feed- 
stocks are  a  product  of  petrochemical 
feedstocks,  and  a  shortage  of  the  one 
means  a  shortage  of  the  other. 

Petrochemical  feedstocks,  and  I  again 
imderline  that  these  are  the  raw  mate- 
rials for  plastic  feedstocks,  are  covered  by 
the  mandatory  allocation  program  pub- 
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current  requirements  of  petrocl  etnlcal 
producers.  It  was  assumed  that  i>Iastlc 
feedstocks  would  be  under  the  all  cation 
program  as  well. 

Federal  Energy  Administrator  \  'illiam 
Simon  has  stated,  however,  th  it  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  A  ;t  does 
not  give  him  authority  to  allocate  ilastic 
fo-dstocks.  Without  an  allocatio  i  pro- 
gram, of  course,  the  effects  of  the  short- 
ages I  have  pointed  out  are  not  c  strib- 
uted  equitably. 

Let  me  digress  for  a  moment  to  e  plain 
briefly  the  structure  of  the  plastic:  proc- 
essing industry.  There  are  two  ty  es  of 
nlastic  processors  in  the  industry  aday. 
The  first  is  the  independent.  Emp  »ying 
nny where  between  10  and  250  peop  e,  he 
buys  his  plastic  feedstocks  from  '  hom 
he  can,  and  processes  them  in  hh  own 
Plant.  The  second  type  of  proces  jr  is 
the  "captive"  processor.  He  is  a  si  jsld- 
i  'ry  of  a  major  oil  or  chemical  com  >any. 
A  link  in  an  enormously  large,  vert  cally 
integrated  business,  he  is  in  direct  ;om- 
petition  with  the  independent. 

The  problem,  Mr.  President,  is  thi  t  the 
major  oil  and  chemical  companies  who 
own  these  "captives."  are  the  very  ;ame 
companies  from  which  the  indepe]  dent 
must  purchase  his  raw  materials.  Ob- 
viously, when  a  shortage  occurs,  the  ma- 
jors will  supply  their  own  subsidi  tries 
first.  The  independent  gets  what  \i  left 
over.  In  today's  market,  this  may  1  s  40 
to  100  percent  less  than  what  he  rfeds 
to  operate  at  normal  capacity. 
Congress   has    tried,    throughout 

current  energy  shortage,  to  insure 

the  economic  effects  of  it  are  eqult  ibly 
distributed.  In  the  case  of  the  indep  nd- 
ent  plastic  processors.  Congress  has    ail 
ed  to  do  so.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 


me  in  cosponsoring  Senator  Dole    ind 


Senator  Hugh  Scott's  bill,  S.  309J 
provide  for  the  mandatoi-y  allocatio 
plastic  feedstocks. 


ESCALATING  FUEL  PRICES  Aip 
FUEL  SHORTAGES 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, Newsday.  the  Long  Island,  I  Y 
newspaper,  ran  a  series  of  extremely  in- 
formative and  insightful  articles  on  lie 
Nixon  administration's  responsibility  for 
the  escalating  fuel  prices  and  widespi  sad 
fuel  shortages. 

The  articles  written  by  two  young  in- 
vestigative reporters.  Bob  Wyrick  nd 
Brian  Donovan,  reveal  that  "a  serie  of 
early  Nixon  administration  decis:  >ns 
favoring  major  oil  companies  led  to  ael 
shortages  that  could  have  been  avoi  ed 
and  sent  fuel  prices  soaring — well  bel  )re 
the  Arab  oil  embargo." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  |he 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artiies 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec(  id, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Sunday  Newsday,  Mar.  10,  1A4] 

Nl-XON   AKD   THE   OlL   OUNTS:    HoW   ToP  A    )ES 

Ignored  Advice  and  Aided  Bio  On. 
(By  Bob  Wyrtck  and  Brian  Donovan) 
(Note.— Big  oil  companies  have  benefl  ed 
from  a  aeries  of  decisions  by  the  NUon  Jd- 
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ministration.  In  a  two-part  series,  Newsday 
reviews  these  actions,  some  traced  to  1968 
campaign  promises,  which  contributed  to 
the  present  fuel  shorv-^ges  and  soaring  gas 
prices  long  before  the  Arab  oil  embargo.  Here 
Is  Part  I.) 

A  series  of  early  Nixon  administration  de- 
cisions favoring  major  oil  companies  led  to 
fuel  shortages  that  could  have  been  avoided 
and  sent  fuel  prices  soaring — well  before  the 
Arab  oil  embargo. 

A  Newsday  investigation  shows  a  pattern  of 
close  political  ties  between  top  Nixon  admin- 
istration officials  and  the  oil  Industry  lead- 
ing to  a  series  of  three  key  policy  decisions  In 
1971  and  1972  that  brought  about  the  short- 
ages. 

Those  decisions  were  made  while  the  Presi- 
dent's reelection  campaign  fund-raisers  were 
collecting  contributions  of  about  (S.000,000 — 
some  of  them  illegal — from  oil  companies 
and  their  executives. 

The  Newsday  study  shows  that  those  de- 
cisions were  part  of  a  history  of  administra- 
tion actions  that  benefited  big  oil  Interests 
and  helped  keep  fuel  prices  high  for  th© 
American  consumer. 

The  shortages  that  began  developing  In 
1972 — when  ample  oil  actually  was  available 
on  the  world  market — primarily  hurt  the 
smaller.  Independent  companies  whose  cut- 
rate  marketing  used  to  serve  as  a  check  on 
th©  major  corporations'  prices.  As  a  result, 
th©  big  companies'  profits  began  to  soar 
months  before  the  embargo  cut  supplies  and 
price  competition  even  further. 

The  top  Nixon  officials  who  played  roles  in 
Important  oil  matters  included: 

Former  Vice  President  Spiro  Agnew.  who 
solicited  contributions  to  his  and  Nixon's 
1968  campaign  by  promising  oil  executives 
in  a  private  meeting  that  Nixon,  if  elected, 
would  kill  an  oil-Imports  plan  opposed  by 
major  oil  interests.  That  promise  was  kept. 
Former  Attorney  General  John  Mitchell, 
who  tried  to  squelch  a  1970  presidential  task 
force  report  calling  for  lower  fuel  prices,  in 
a  move  that  one  official  charges  was  blatantly 
political;  and  who  later  granted  several 
major  oil  companies  controversial  antitrust 
exemption.  Mitchell,  a  top  Nixon  political  ad- 
viser for  years,  served  as  campaign  manager 
during  both  Nixon  campaigns. 

Former  Commerce  Secretary  Maurice  Stans. 
who  took  part  in  carrying  out  Agnew's  1968 
promise,  backed  up  Mitchell  on  the  task  force 
Issue,  then  became  Nixon's  chief  1972  cam- 
paign fund-raiser.  Both  Stans  and  Mitchell 
are  now  on  trial  for  allegedly  trying  to  win 
favors  for  a  major  Nixon  contributor,  in  a 
case  unrelated  to  oil  matters. 

Presidential  Assistant  Peter  Flanlgan,  still 
one  of  Nixon's  chief  energy  advisers,  who  In- 
fluenced the  1971  and  1972  decisions  that  led 
to  shortages.  A  former  Wall  Street  Investment 
banker,  Flanlgan  acknowledged  In  an  Inter- 
view that  he  had  had  extensive  business  ties 
with  the  oil  industry  before  Joining  the  ad- 
ministration. He  denied  any  conflict  of  in- 
terest. 

Administration  spokesmen  say  that  the 
controversial  decisions  were  made  for  reasons 
of  "national  security,"  to  keep  the  U.S.  from 
becoming  too  dependent  on  foreign  oil.  But 
a  number  of  oil  experts — including  some  In 
the  government — contend  that  the  policies 
actually  worked  against  the  Interests  of  na- 
tional security  and  left  the  country  even 
more  vulnerable  to  the  Arab  embargo. 

The  Newsday  inquiry  also  discovered  un- 
publlclzed  government  documents  showing 
that: 

A  full  year  before  the  embargo,  a  State  De- 
partment energy  official  urged  large  fuel- 
price  Increases  to  stimulate  new  oil  discover- 
ies. The  official  wrote:  "The  cost  would  be 
placed  where  It  should  be — directly  on  the 
consumer."  And  that  Is  what  the  administra- 
tion did. 

The  administration  delayed  a  decision  on 
whether  price  controls  were  aggravating  last 
winter's   heatlng-oll   shortages   after   a   top 
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Price  Commission  official  warned  that  the  re- 
quired  public  hearings  could  embarrass  the 
administration  politically.  Although  other 
officials  were  calling  for  prompt  action  the 
hearings  were  stalled. 

A  former  Nixon  oil-poUcy  told  Senate  in- 
vestigators confidentially  last  November  that 
major  oil  companies  were  exploiting  the 
shortage  to  drive  up  prices  and  hurt  inde- 
pendents. But  in  public  Senate  testimony  a 
month  later,  he  generally  defended  the  ad- 
ministration and  did  not  mention  those 
points. 

The  decisions  that  began  the  shortages  in- 
volved  the  politically  sensitive  Issue  of  oil 
Imports.  In  1959.  the  Elsenhower-Nlxon  ad- 
mlnUtratlon,  with  oil  Industry  support  set 
up  a  system  of  strict  quotas  on  how  much 
foreign  oU  could  be  brought  Into  this 
country. 

Under  that  program,  annual   oil   Imports 
Into  all  parts  of  the  U.S.  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  could  not  total  more  than  12  2 
per  cent  of  domestic  oU  production.  For  the 
West  Coast,  with  much  less  producing  ca- 
pacity of  Its  own  the  percentage  rule  was  not 
applied;  Instead,  Import  levels  were  adjusted 
periodically  to  balance  supply  and  demand 
The  system  served   to   keep   Imports  low 
During  th©  1960s,  foreign  oil,  on  the  average 
accounted  for  only  about  20  percent  of  U  S 
consumption.    The    biggest    suppliers    were 
Canada  and  Venezuela.  At  that  time.  Arab 
oil  imports  totaled  only  about  one  per  cent 
of  American  demand. 

The  nation's  demand  for  oil  products  grew 
dramatically  during  that  decade.  Prom  I960 
to  1970.  the  demand  rose  from  9.798  000  to 
14.697.000  barrels  a  day  (A  barrel  holds  42 
gallons) .  But  as  long  as  U.S.  oU  fields  had  the 
capacity  to  satisfy  most  of  that  demand,  the 
quota  system  worked  without  producing  na- 
tional shortages. 

The  oil  industry  supported  the  system  with 
vigorous  lobbying  and  heavy  political  contri- 
butions. The  reason  was  simple:  Foreign  oil 
was  substantially  cheaper  then  than  oil 
drilled  In  the  UJS.  If  large  supplies  of  foreign 
oU  had  been  allowed  into  the  American 
market,  prices  would  have  been  forced  down 
So  the  quotas  let  the  huge  international  oil 
companies  such  as  Exxon  and  Mobil  sell  their 
domestic  oil  at  an  artificially  high  price 
while  using  their  foreign  oU  holdings  to  de- 
velop new  markets  abroad. 

But  in  1971  and  early  1972,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration was  about  to  fall  sharply  be- 
hind demand.  Indicating  a  need  for  substan- 
tially more  Imports.  The  first  of  those  warn- 
ings, documented  by  statistics,  came  In  an 
August.  1971  study  by  one  of  the  govern- 
ment's own  oil  economists.  In  January.  1972. 
a  Stat©  official  from  Louisiana,  one  of  the 
biggest  oil  producing  states,  delivered  es- 
sentially the  same  message  in  personal  meet- 
ings with  Nixon  and  Flanlgan. 

But  government  records  show  the  admin- 
istration disregarded  those  who  were  calling 
for  import  Increases  large  enough  to  pro- 
vide a  significant  safety  margin  against  a 
shortage.  Instead,  the  government  allowed 
only  modest  Uicreases— choosing,  in  effect, 
to  risk  a  shortage  rather  than  a  surplus  that 
could  have  forced  down  fuel  prices. 

The  first  such  decision  cam©  in  November. 
1971.  It  caused  the  nation's  fuel  inventories 
to  drop  sharply  within  a  few  months. 

The  second  came  In  April.  1972.  By  then, 
many  of  the  smaller,  independent  oil  com- 
panies were  warning  that  only  substantially 
higher  imports  could  assure  adequate  sup- 
plies for  the  consumer  and  health  competi- 
tion In  the  Industry.  But  again,  the  admin- 
istration allowed  only  the  smaller  Import 
increase  advocated  by  major  firms. 

The  third  decision,  in  August  of  1972.  led 
directly  to  last  winters  heating  oil  shortages 
by  giving  the  big  oil  companies  the  opportu- 
nity to  hold  back  supplies  and  wait  for  prices 
to  go  up.  as  they  did  shortly  afterward. 
The  oil  companies  deny  that  they  dellber- 
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ately  fostered  the  shortages.  They  blame  the 
country's  energy  problems  on  a  variety  of 
factors,  among  them  government  restrictions 
on  offshore  drilling,  delay  of  the  Alaska  pipe- 
line, gas-giizzling  modem  cars,  price  con- 
trols on  natural  gas,  environmental  objec- 
tions to  new  refineries,  and  steadily  increas- 
ing fuel  consumption  caused  by  America's 
growing  population  and  rising  living  stand- 
ard. And  to  be  sure,  all  those  Issues,  and 
many  others,  are  part  of  the  broad  question 
of  how  th©  country  can  meet  its  long-range 
energy  needs. 

But  Nixon  oil  officials  did  not  have  to  re- 
solve the  nation's  total  energy  problem  In 
order  to  avert  the  fuel  shortages  that  began 
la  1972.  The  question  then  was  a  simpler, 
short-range  one:  how  much  foreign  oil 
should  b©  allowed  Into  the  U.S.  to  make 
up  for  reduced  domestic  supplies? 

While  the  decisions  on  that  question  were 
being  made.  Flanlgan  or  one  of  his  assistants 
regularly  sat  in  as  White  House  observers  on 
meetings  of  the  Oil  Policy  Committee,  an  In- 
teragency group  responsible  for  recommend- 
ing quota  levels. 

Flanlgan's  real  role,  however,  went  beyond 
that  of  an  observer.  Records  show  that  the 
committee's  chairman  "cleared  the  ration- 
ale" for  the  November.  1971  decision  with 
Flanlgan.  With  the  backing  of  major  oil  com- 
panies, Flanlgan  then  advocated  what  turned 
out  to  be  another  Inadequate  Increase  when 
the  quotas  were  increased  the  second  time. 
ITie  final  authority  for  all  three  decisions,  of 
course,  rested  with  Nixon  himself. 

The  Nixon  administration's  reluctance  to 
make  significant  changes  in  the  oil  import 
program,  supported  fervently  for  years  by 
powerful  oil  interests,  was  not  surprising.  It 
appeared  to  flow  logically.  In  fact,  from  a 
pattern  of  decisions  that  began  even  before 
Nlxon  took  office. 

THE  MACHIASPORT  CASE:    AGNEW   MAKES  A 
PROMISE 

On  Oct  21.  1968,  vice  presidential  candi- 
date Spiro  T.  Agnew  appeared  before  a  select 
group  of  oil  company  executives  at  the  Petro- 
leum Club  in  Midland,  Tex.,  to  seek  contribu- 
tions for  the  Nlxon-Agnew  campaign. 

The  Texas  oil  producers  were  vitally  inter- 
ested in  stopping  an  application  to  the 
federal  government  by  the  State  of  Mame 
that  would  have  created  a  duty-free  trade 
zone  for  oil  imports  at  Machlasport,  Me.  The 
free  trade  would  have  allowed  Occidental 
Petroleum  Corp.  to  build  an  offshore  refinery 
at  Machlasport  and  bring  in  cheap  Libyan 
crude  oil  to  supply  fuel-pinched  New  Eng- 
land. 

Nothing  In  Agnew's  background  qualified 
him  as  an  oil  expert.  But  as  a  politician,  he 
knew  the  oil  men  in  the  audience  were  afraid 
that  if  the  Machlasport  plan  was  approved 
it  would  be  the  first  step  in  letting  in  cheap- 
er foreign  oil  and  would  eventually  force 
down  the  price  of  domestic  oil  and  hurt 
them  in  the  pocketbook.  So  Agnew  made  a 
promise. 

"Agnew  said  that  If  he  and  NUon  were 
elected  they  would  kill  Machlasport,"  said 
Walter  B.  Davis,  then  a  vice  president  in 
Occidental  Petroleum,  who  was  in  the  audi- 
ence. The  news  of  the  Agnew  promise  leaked 
in  a  column  by  the  late  Drew  Pearson,  but 
received  scant  attention  in  most  of  the  news 
media  at  the  time. 

Although  Agnew  recently  refused  to  be  in- 
terviewed about  Nixon's  oil  policy,  Newsday 
Independently  confirmed  that  the  promise 
was  made  by  contacting  Davis  and  Jack 
Bradford,  president  of  the  300-member 
Petroleum  Club.  Bradford  said  the  club  did 
not  keep  records  on  how  much  was  collected 
that  day  from  club  members,  but  he  said, 
"Nlxon  got  a  ton  of  money  out  of  us  out 
here." 

It  Is  impossible  to  determine  how  much 
oil  money  the  NUon  campaign  collected  for 
the  1968  election  because  of  the  inadequacy 
of   campaign   reporting   laws   at    that   time. 


But  an  indication  is  furnished  by  the  Citi- 
zens Research  Foundation  of  Princeton, 
N.J.,  which  surveyed  contributions  made  by 
oil  executives  who  were  servtag  as  directors 
and  honorary  directors  of  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute,  the  Industry's  main 
trade  organization.  The  survey  showed  that 
Republicans  (Including  Nixon)  received 
$429,366  from  officials  of  the  trade  group, 
while  Democrats  received  only  $30,606. 

The  Machlasport  promise  viras  the  first 
known  commitment  made  to  the  major  oil 
mterests  from  what  was  to  become  the  Nlxon 
administration. 

THE  PROMISE  IS   KEPT 

It  was  not  a  simple  matter  for  the  new 
Nixon  administration  to  make  good  on 
Agnew's  promise.  In  January,  1969,  in  the 
final  days  of  the  Johnson  Administration,  a 
sub-cabmet  level  group  called  the  Examtaers 
Committee  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones 
Board,  already  had  recommended  unani- 
mously that  the  Machlasport  application  be 
approved.  And  on  Feb.  10,  before  the  Nixon 
admmistratlon  had  gained  time  to  pull  Itself 
together,  the  Committee  of  Alternates  of  the 
Foreign  Trade  Zones  Board  (a  higher  level 
group  made  up  of  deputy  secretaries),  also 
had  unanimously  approved  the  Machlasport 
proposal. 

That  left  the  final  step  in  the  decision 
squarely  In  the  lap  of  the  Foreign  Trade 
Zones  Board,  which  Is  comprised  of  the  sec- 
retary of  commerce,  who  is  chr.lrman,  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  and  the  secretary 
of  the  Army.  Nixon's  new  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce was  Maurice  Stans,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  Nixon  campaign  fund- 
raiser m  the  1968  campaign.  Nlxon  credited 
Stans  with  raising  more  than  $20,000,000; 
Time  magazine  said  he  raised  $34,000,000. 
In  either  case,  it  represented  the  largest 
amount  ever  raised  for  a  presidential  cam- 
paign up  to  that  time. 

It  was  Stans  who  made  good  the  Agnew 
promise.  What  Stans  did  on  Feb.  28,  1969 
was  to  abruptly  cancel  a  scheduled  meeting 
of  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Board  at  which 
the  Machlasport  issue  was  to  be  decided.  On 
canceling  the  meeting,  Stans  said  the  Mach- 
lasport decision  would  be  delayed  until  Pres- 
ident Nlxon  had  an  opportunity  to  review 
U.S.  oU-import  policies. 

It  marked  the  first  time  In  27  years  that 
the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Board  had  failed  to 
approve  an  application  that  had  received 
favorable  recommendations  from  lx)th  of  the 
board's  sub-cabinet  level  groups.  The  Mach- 
lasport project  has  l)een  on  the  shelf  ever 
since. 

OIL  TASK  FORCE  FORMED :  INDUSTRY  APPLIES 
PRESSURE 

On  March  27,  1969,  two  of  the  oU  industry's 
leading  spokesmen  urged  Nlxon  to  establish 
a  cabinet-level  task  force  to  study  the  oll- 
Import  program.  The  two  spokesmen  were 
Michael  L.  Haider,  retired  board  chairman 
of  Jersey  Standard  (now  Exxon)  and  chair- 
man of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute, 
and  Frank  N.  Ikard,  the  president  of  the  in- 
stitute. 

Nlxon  followed  their  suggestions  and  set 
up  the  task  force  to  review  U.S.  oU-lmport 
policies.  The  so-called  1970  Task  Force  on 
OU  Import  Quotas  has  a  mandate  from 
Nlxon  to  determine  whether  any  changes 
should  be  made  In  U.S.  Import  restrictions 
on  oil.  The  major  oU  companies  and  the 
Independent  domestic  producers  wanted  to 
keep  Imports  as  low  as  possible  to  keep 
prices  high.  But  the  new  task  force,  headed 
by  then  Secretary  of  Labor  George  P.  Shultz, 
quickly  began  following  a  coiirse  that 
alarmed  big  oil  Interests,  and  It  looked  for  a 
while  as  if  neither  the  oil  companies  nor  the 
Nlxon  administration   could  control   it. 

By  the  faU  of  1969,  the  task  force  staff 
had  produced  a  preliminary  report  that  called 
for  a  tariff  program  that  would  let  cheap  for- 
eign crude  oil  flow  Into  the  U.S.  at  a  rate 


that  would  drive  down  American  oil  prices 
from  about  $3  to  $2  a  barrel.  The  tlirust 
of  the  report  was  that  America  needed  more 
competition  to  stay  healthy  and  provide  a 
fair  shake  for  consumers. 

Jim  Collins,  formerly  Washing^ton  bureau 
chief  for  the  Industry-oriented  Oil  Dally, 
recalled  the  Industry  reaction.  "They  went 
right  up  the  wall,"  he  said.  But  not  every- 
one who  got  excited  about  the  way  the  task 
force  was  beaded  came  from  the  oil  industry. 
At  the  final  meeting  of  the  task  force  on 
Dec.  15,  1969,  then  Attorney  General  Mitch- 
ell, who  previously  had  delegated  his  work 
on  the  task  force  to  a  subordinate,  showed 
up  In  person  to  make  a  request  of  the  task 
force  members  about  the  politically  sensi- 
tive matter  of  oil  Imports.  His  comments 
would  ha\e  pleased  major  oil  company  ex- 
ecutives, had  they  been  present. 

Mitchell  warned  the  task  force,  "Don't  put 
the  President  in  a  corner."  said  S.  David 
Freeman,  a  staff  member  of  the  task  force 
who  was  present  at  the  meeting.  Roland  S. 
Hornet,  who  was  general  counsel  for  the  task 
force,  said  that  Mitchell's  interference  was 
strictly  political,  and  that  It  became  obvious 
after  a  few  exchanges  that  Mitchell  had  no 
understanding  of  the  issues  mvolved.  "It  was 
blatant  what  he  was  doing,  and  he  did  it  so 
crassly  that  it  had  no  effect,"  said  Homet, 
now  a  private  attorney  in  Washington.  "He 
I  Mitchell]  said  you've  got  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent some  options." 

Stans,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  also  ex- 
pressed concern  that  the  task  force  seemed 
firm  in   its  resolve   to  recommend  lowering 
domestic  oil  prices,  according  to  Homet.  In 
what  started  as  a  casual  conversation   be- 
tween Homet,  Shultz  and  Stans,  "He  [  Stans  1 
said,  'Did  you  realize  that  there  are  political 
implications  in  all  this?'  to  me  and  Shultz." 
Homet  recalls.    "Shultz   said,   *Oh,   really?' " 
After    a    brief    staring-down    period,    Stans 
dropped     the     conversation,     Homet     said. 
"Those  of  us  who  worked  with  Shultz  liave 
a    marvelous    respect    for    the    man,"    said 
Homet.  "He  kept  us  insulated  from  politics 
and  that's  why  we  were  able  to  turn  out 
the  kind  of  report  we  did."  Both   Mitchell 
and  Stans  have  declined   interviews  about 
their    roles    In    administration    oU    policy. 
Shultz  was  not  available   for  an  Interview. 
Between  the  last  meeting  of  the  task  force 
and  the  release  of  the  final  task  force  re- 
port in  January,  1970.  the  oil  Industry  was 
conducting    an    intense    lobbying    effort    to 
head  off  the   tariff  proposal.   In   November, 
1969.  the  oil  industry's  chief  spokesman  paid 
a  visit  to  the  White  House.  The  spokesman 
was  American  Petroleum  Institute  chairman 
Haider,  who  originally  had  suggested  creat- 
ing the  task  force.  Now  he  came  to  argue 
against   the   task   force's  findings.   Flanlgan 
told  Newsday  that  he,  Haider,  and  the  Presi- 
dent met  together  to  discuss  import  Quotas. 
Flanlgan  said  that  he  does  not  recall  the 
thrust  of  Haider's  remarks  at  the  meeting 
but    said    that    the    President    was    eagerly 
soliciting  views  of  persons  who  were  knowf- 
edgeable  about  oil  and  Haider  was.  he  felt, 
one    of    the    more    knowledgeable    persons 
around  at  the  time.  The  OU  DaUy  reported 
that  Haider  emerged  from  the  meeting  "feel- 
ing more  optimistic"  and  expressing  a  belief 
that  "Nlxon  has  a  good  grasp  of  the  problems 
surrounding  oU-import  controls  and  |  Haider ) 
is  more  confident  that  the  outcome  wUi  be 
favorable." 

James  W.  McKle,  who  was  chief  economist 
In  charge  of  putting  out  estimates  for  the 
task  force,  told  Newsday,  "We  were  bemused 
that  we  were  bypassed  and  that  somebody 
(Haider]  got  direct  access  to  the  President 
like  that." 

Ed  Erlckson,  a  former  member  of  the  task 
force  staff,  felt  that  Haider's  visit  marked 
the  tummg  point.  "It  was  at  that  meeting 
that  the  decision  was  made  not  to  relax  the 
quota  system,"  Erlckson  said.  Asked  how  he 
became  convinced  of  this,  he  replied,  "Prom 
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reading  the  body  english  of  the  peop  e  I  was 
negotiating  with  In  the  industry, '  te  said. 
•They  stiffened.  They  knew  sometl  ing  we 
didn't  know,  and  we  knew  wed  lost  t  le  ball- 
game." 

NIXOlf   OVTKllULES    SHULTZ:     MOES   III    •0«TS 
■EJECTED 

The  final  task  force  report,  althoug  modi 
fled  and  softened  somewhat  from  t  e  staff 
report,  still  was  completely  vmsatlsfa  torv  to 
the  oil  Industry.  It  called  for  abollsl  Ing  the 
Industry-supported  Import  quotas  nd  re- 
placing them  with  a  system  of  tariffs  -In  ef- 
fect, a  tax — on  oil  imports.  The  recom  nenJa- 
tlon.  If  adopted,  would  have  opened  up  the 
flow  of  cheaper  foreign  oil  Into  the  1  .S.  and 
brought  down  domestic  prices. 

The  report  was  an  embarrassmenl  -o  the 
Nixon  administration,  which  had  t<  figure 
out  a  way  to  Ignore  its  own  task  fore  is  sug- 
gestions without  seeming  to  Ignon  them. 
And  that  was  a  Job  for  Peter  Flanigt  n 

On  Feb.  20.  1970.  Planlgan  held  i  prps.s 
conference  to  release  the  report  ar  i  field 
questions  about  it.  He  told  report*  s  that 
Nixon  would  follow  task  force  recom;  lenda- 
tions  m  those  cases  where  they  were  unani- 
mous. But  the  section  on  droppl  ig  the 
quotas,  while  approved  by  a  majority  >f  task 
force  members,  was  opposed  by  Coi  imeroe 
Secretary  Stans  and  Interior  Secretary  Walter 
J.  Hlckel.  Therefore.  Flanigan  said,  tl  it  rec- 
ommendation would  not  be  acted  on  u:  til  the 
administration  gave  it  further  study. 

While  conceding  that  the  report  m  is  the 
best  study  ev-r  made  of  U.S.  oil  li  iports. 
Flanigan  hammered  away  during  thi  press 
conference  on  the  theme  of  'n  tlonal 
security."  saying  that  the  U.S.  had  t(  make 
sure  that  abolishing  the  quotas  wou  d  not 
weaken  the  domestic  oil  industry  ai  c.  en- 
danger the  country's  ability  to  get  oU  in 
emergencies. 

But  Planlgan's  "national  security"  argu- 
ments were  not  supported  by  the  «  entral 
Intelligence  Agency.  At  the  time  of  Flai  Igans 
press  conference,  Newsday  has  learni  1,  the 
CIA  had  already  studied  the  tariff  qi  sstlon 
and  advlseo  the  task  force  in  a  confl(  entlal 
report  that  it  was  "highly  unlikely"  hat  a 
tariff  system  would  threaten  the  coi  ntry's 
foreign  oU  supplies  In  a  crisis,  even  n  the 
event  of  an  Arab-Israeli  war— which  t]  e  CIA 
said  was  likely  to  occur. 

In  fact,  the  task  force  report  cover  d  the 
same  question  Flanigan  was  raising.  T<  avoid 
becoming  too  dependent  on  Mideast  <  1  the 
report  recommended,  the  U.S.  shoulc  limit 
Imports  from  Arab  countries  to  10  per  i  ent  of 
total  US.  crude  oil  use.  But  Flanigan  c  Id  not 
mention  either  that  point  or  the  CIA'  flnd- 
>ngs. 

Ironically,  the  country  later  became  more 
dependent  on  Arab  oil  than  It  would  1  ave  If 
the  task  force  recommendation  had  been 
adopted.  The  Arab  oil  embargo  that  >egan 
last  October  has  caused  shortages  of  1^  to  17 
per  cent  of  total  demand,  according  t  gov- 
ernment estimates. 

"The  report  recommends  phased-ln  idop- 
tlon  of  a  preferential  tariff  system  that  .rould 
draw  the  bulk  of  future  imports  from  ecure 
western  Hemisphere  sources."  Shultz  old  a 
Senate  subcommittee  on  antitrust  an  mo- 
nopoly March  3,  1970.  "A  ceUing  wo»  Id  be 
placed  on  Imports  from  the  Eastern  leml- 
sphere.  These  would  not  be  allowed  to  i  iceed 
10  per  cent  of  U.S.  demand." 

Shultz  told  the  subcommittee:  "A  mi  orlty 
of  the  task  force  found  that  the  prese  it  oil 
import  system  does  not  reflect  na  lonal 
security  needs,  present  or  :uture,  and  Is  no 
longer  acceptable.'  Its  12.2  per  cent  11  alta- 
tion  on  Imports  .  .  .  has  no  current  Jusi  flca- 
tlon.  Besides  costing  consumers  an  estlr  ated 
•5  billion  each  year  ($8.4  bUllon  per  ye  t  by 
19801.  the  quotas  have  caused  Inefllde  icies 


In  the  marketplace,  have  led  to  undue  goT- 
ernment  Interyentlon,  and  are  riddled  wltb 
exceptions  unrelated  to  the  national 
security." 

Nlzon  did  not  see  It  that  way  at  all.  In 
August,  1970,  after  the  Initial  furor  over  the 
task  force  report  had  died  down,  the  Presi- 
dent announced,  in  a  move  applauded  b-  the 
oil  industry,  that  he  would  not  replace  the 
quota  system  with  tariffs.  T-etlred  Oen. 
George  A.  Lincoln,  the  director  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Preparedness  who  had  origi- 
nally supported  the  tariff  idea,  had  turned 
180  degrees  by  the  time  the  Presidents  deci- 
sion was  announced  and,  by  August,  said  he 
was  in  favor  of  keeping  oil-import  quotas. 

Some  task  force  members  believe  Flanigan 
"orchestrated"  the  opposition  to  the  major- 
ity report  of  the  task  force,  according  to 
Erlckson.  Flanigan  denied  It. 

The  major  task  force  recommendation  that 
succeeded  In  getting  presidential  approval 
was  the  recommendation  that  an  Oil  Policy 
Committee  (OPC)  be  established  to  oversee 
the  Import  program.  Nixon  created  this  com- 
mittee and  named  Lincoln  as  its  chairman. 
The  task  force  itself  went  out  of  business 
and  most  of  Its  cabinet-level  members  were 
named  to  the  new  committee.  But  not 
Shultz.  who  in  the  words  of  one  task  force 
staffer  had  "tried  his  best  and  failed."  Shultz 
was  replaced  In  his  oU  policy  role  by  Mitchell. 
The  rejection  of  the  tariff  proposal 
marked  the  second  major  decision  by  the 
Nixon  administration  that  favored  the  posi- 
tion of  big  oU.  But  the  major  oil  companies 
still  were  not  completely  happy.  During  1969, 
independent  refineries,  with  their  more  ef- 
ficient marketing  systems,  had  challenged 
the  majors  on  the  open  market  In  a  series 
of  bitter  gasoline  wars.  And  the  Independents 
were  winning. 

Earnings  tor  most  major  companies  de- 
clined in  1989.  while  the  rate  of  sales  in- 
crease for  the  independents  was  three  times 
that  of  the  majors.  Coupled  with  these  an- 
noying inroads  from  smaller  competitors, 
was  the  fact  that  the  major  American  oil 
companies  were  having  trouble  with  their 
host  countries  In  the  Mideast.  The  big  com- 
panies wanted  help,  and  the  man  they  turned 
to  was  John  Mitchell. 
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out  a  "safety  net"  agreement  with  Occidental 
and  other  Libyan  indq>end«nt8  which  basi- 
cally suted  that  U  Libya  cut  back  on  the  in- 
dependents' production,  the  majors  would 
make  up  the  difference  by  supplying  the  in- 
dependents from  their  sources.  In  return, 
the  Independents  agreed  not  to  negotiate  any 
price  increases  to  Libya  utUess  they  first  were 
approved  by  the  majors,  according  to  hi- 
vestlgators  of  the  Senate  subcommittee  on 
multinational  corporations. 

The  subcommittee,  headed  by  Sen.  Frank 
Church  (D-Idaho),  currently  Is  conducting 
an  investigation  to  determine  whether  the 
letter,  which  MltcheU  agreed  to  write,  was 
used  by  the  oil  companies  to  Jack  up  inter- 
national oil  prices.  A  subcommittee  staffer 
told  Newsday  that  the  logic  behind  the 
Mitchell  letter  was  fiawed  because  it 
"absumed  that  the  companies  and  the 
countries  were  In  opposition.  Instead  of 
realizing  that  both  the  companies  and  the 
OPEC  countries  had  a  Joint  Interest  in 
hlg^er  crude  prices." 

OU  executives  deny  any  assertion  that  they 
practiced  monopolistic  pricing,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  International  oil  prices  and  oil 
company  profits  rose  steadily  after  MltcheU 
allowed  the  formation  of  the  cartel  in  Jan- 
uary. 1971.  Major  oil  company  profits,  which 
had  declined  steadily  since  1968.  Jumped  8  2 
per  cent  in  1971.  After  negotiations  began 
between  the  cartel  and  OPEC,  prices  of  Im- 
ported crude  oU  Jumped  according  to  gov- 
ernment figures  from  »2.71  In  1970  to  >3  17 
a  barrel  In  1971.  83.34  a  barrel  In  1972  and 
•4.39  a  barrel  In  1973  before  the  Arab  oU 
embargo  took  effect. 

MltcheU 's  letter  was  classified  as  secret 
on  the  ground  that  Its  disclosure  would  dam- 
age U.S.  foreign  relations. 

on.     MONET    AND    OIL    XNIXUENCE 


THE  MrrCHELL  LETTER:  CARTEL'S  CARTE  BLANCHE 

In  January.  1971.  John  McCloy,  a  New 
York  lawyer  who  represents  major  oil  inter- 
ests, caUed  MltcheU  and  asked  him  to  send 
somebody  to  New  York  to  pick  up  a  copy  of 
an  agreement  reached  by  the  oil  companies 
that  required  government  approval.  MltcheU 
promptly  dispatched  two  high-ranking  of- 
ficials to  New  York  to  fetch  the  papers.  They 
returned  with  an  Industry  agreement  that 
one  source  said  caused  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's antitrust  division  staff  to  have 
"apoplexy." 

What  the  major  oil  companies  asked  for, 
brlefiy,  was  assurance  from  the  Justice  De- 
partment that  It  would  not  prosecute  under 
antitrust  laws  If  the  companies  formed  a 
cartel  to  bargain  Jointly  with  the  newly 
formed  Organization  of  Petroleum  Export- 
ing Countries.  (OPSC).  This  assiu-ance  was 
to  be  given  in  the  form  of  a  departmental 
"business  review  letter." 

The  primary  target  of  the  oil  company 
agreement  was  Libya,  which  was  setting  "a 
bad  example  for  other  Mideast  countries  by 
unilaterally  raising  prices.  Prior  to  1970,  the 
oU  companies  effectively  dictated  the  prices 
they  would  pay  OPEC  nations  for  their  oU. 
Libya  broke  the  mold  when  it  demanded  and 
received  a  whopping  increase  In  price  from 
Occidental  Petroleum,  which  was  more  vul- 
nerable than  the  majors  because  the  bulk 
of  its  holdings  were  concentrated  In  Libya. 
The  majors,  fearlrg  that  Libya's  lead  would 
be  followed  by  other  OPEC  countries,  worked 


At  about  the  same  time  the  Mitchell  anti- 
trust letter  was  written  In  January.  1971.  the 
Finance  Committee  for  the  Reelection  of  the 
President  was  establUhed.  It  became  the  most 
efflclent  campaign  fund-raising  organization 
the  U.S.  has  ever  seen.  The  committee  col- 
lected •60,200,000—85.000,000  of  it  from  oU 
Interests. 

Testimony  before  the  Senate  select  Water- 
gate committee  Indicates  that  MltcheU  who 
reslgfned  March  1,  1972  to  manage  Nixon's 
campaign,  actually  assisted  In  the  finance 
committee's  1971  fund-raising  efforts  from  oU 
executives  while  he  still  held  his  cabinet  post. 

The  case  In  point  Involves  an  executive  of 
Gulf  OU  Co..  one  of  the  companies  helped 
by  the  MltcheU  letter.  The  executive,  Claude 
C.  Wild  Jr.,  Gulf's  vice  president  for  govern- 
mental relations,  told  the  Senate  committee 
that  he  was  approached  In  early  January  or 
February  of  1971  by  Lee  Nunn,  then  staff  di- 
rector for  the  Republican  Senatorial  Cam- 
paign Committee  who  resigned  AprU  1,  1971 
to  work  full-time  on  Nixon's  reelection  Wild 
testified  that  Nunn  asked  him  "if  I  could  get 
•100,000  in  their  hands  one  way  or  the  other  " 
and  suggested  that  If  WUd  wanted  verifica- 
tion he  should  contact  Mitchell. 

WUd  said  that  a  friend  of  his  who  repre- 
sented tobacco  interests  In  Washington  was 
slmUarly  approached  by  Nunn.  He  said  that 
he  and  his  friend  went  together  to  MltcheU's 
office  In  the  Justice  Department  in  April  or 
May  of  1971  for  a  meeting.  Mitchell  verified 
that  Nunn  was  going  to  participate  in  the 
Nixon  reelection  effort  and  said  "that  he 
had  full  confidence  in  Mr.  Nunn,"  WUd 
testified. 

WUd  said  that  after  the  Mitchell  meeting  he 
gave  Nunn  an  Ulegal  corporate  contribution 
of  ^50,000.  But  Nunn  approached  him  again 
in  January,  1972,  and  suggested  that  he  con- 
tact Stans  about  the  poesibUity  of  giving  an- 
other 950.000.  At  the  meeting,  which  Nunn 
set  up,  Stans  "indicated  that  he  was  hopeful 
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of  obtaining  •100,000  from  the  large  Ameri- 
can corporations  .  .  .  [and]  he  said  he  would 
like  [another]  •60,000,"  according  to  WUd. 
Gulf's  second  Illegal  corporate  contribu- 
tion of  850,000  was  delivered  personally  to 
Stans,  who  had  resigned  from  Commerce  to 
head  up  the  financial  side  of  the  Nixon  re- 
election effort,  according  to  Wild,  who  testi- 
fied: "Any  time  anybody,  either  a  person  In 
office  or  his  agent,  solicits  you  for  funds  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  presstire.  In  the  in- 
stance [of  the  reelection  committee],  I  dealt 
with  two  cabinet  officers.  This  was,  I  guess  I 
am  a  weak  soul  but  anyway  I  did  succumb  to 
that  .  .  .  made  a  mistake  in  Judgment  .  .  . 
which  I  regret,  shall  regret." 

Another  oil  executive,  Orln  E.  Atkins, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Ashland  Oil  Inc., 
told  the  Watergate  psmel  that  be  bowed  to 
Stan's  request  for  (100,000  on  March  27,  1972 
because  he  wanted  to  get  a  foot  in  the  door 
at  the  White  House  so  he  could  express  his 
company's  views  to  the  administration.  At- 
kins testified  that  Stans  asked  him  to  make 
the  contribution  prior  to  a  new  campaign  re- 
porting law  that  went  into  effect  AprU  7, 
1972,  so  that  it  would  be  kept  secret. 

Atkins  denied  that  his  company  got  any 
direct  benefit  from  the  contribution,  al- 
though exhibits  at  the  hearing  showed  that 
Atkins  wrote  a  business  associate  to  say: 
"There  was  a  good  business  reason  for  mak- 
ing the  contribution  and,  although  illegal 
In  nature,  I  am  confident  that  It  distinctly 
benefited  the  corporation  and  the  stock- 
holders." Atkins  refused  to  discuss  the  con- 
tribution with  Newsday. 

The  second  largest  amount  in  secret  (al- 
though not  Illegal)  contributions  collected 
from  memljers  of  a  single  oU  firm  was  •211,- 
000,  which  came  from  executives  of  Amerada 
Hess  Corp.,  of  New  York.  Amerada  Hess  Presi- 
dent Philip  Kramer  denied  that  there  was 
"any  relationship"  between  the  contribu- 
tions and  the  fact  that  10  months  after  they 
were  made  the  White  House  altered  oil  im- 
port quotas  in  a  way  that  uniquely  bene- 
fited Amerada  Hess.  The  White  House  ac- 
tion provided  a  huge  Increase  in  the  quota 
for  refined  fuel  oU  permitted  to  enter  the 
continental  U.S.  from  the  Virgin  Islands. 
The  only  oil  refinery  In  the  Virgin  Islands  is 
owned  by  Amerada  Hess,  which  Is  currently 
expanding  it  to  increase  production  from 
400,000  barrels  per  day  to  580,000  barrels  per 
day. 

There  were  numerous  indications  that 
Stans  was  pushing  to  keep  the  source  of 
contributions  secret.  Two  days  before  the 
AprU  7  disclosure  deadline,  Roy  Winchester, 
vice  president  of  PennzoU  Company  (an  oil 
and  gas  firm),  stuffed  ^700,000  into  a  suit- 
case and  fiew  from  Texas  to  Washington  In  a 
Pennzoll  plane  to  personally  deliver  the 
money  to  Nixon's  reelection  committee.  In- 
cluded among  the  •700,000 — raised  mostly 
from  Texas  oil  men  who  wanted  their  Iden- 
tities kept  secret — was  ^100,000  In  Ulegal 
oU  corporation  funds  that  had  been  "laun- 
dered" in  Mexico.  Most  of  the  ^100,000  later 
wound  up  In  the  bank  account  of  Bernard 
Barker  and  apparently  was  used  to  help  fi- 
nance the  Watergate  burglary. 

While  the  oil  monev  fiowed  Into  the  Nixon 
campaign.  Presidential  Assistant  Flanigan 
met  frequently  with  oil  company  executives 
to  discuss  Imports  and  other  policy  matters. 
But  Flanigan  told  Newsday  he  was  not  aware 
at  the  time  of  which  executives  were  con- 
tHbutlng.  Of  the  Ulegal  gifts,  Flanigan  said : 
"I  wa«»  aopalled  to  hear  that  those  corporate 
officers  were  stupid  enouph  to  violate  a  law 
they  must  have  known  of." 


Old  Friend  or  On,  Industry  Helped  Shape 
Nixon  Polict 
Presidential  Assistant  Peter  M.  Flanigan, 
who  has  played  an  important  role  in  shaping 


Nixon  administration  oU  policy,  had  exten- 
sive business  ties  wltb  the  oU  Industry  for 
years  before  taking  his  White  House  post. 
Flanigan,  a  top  Nixon  adviser  since  1969, 
Infiuenced  government  decisions  that  led  to 
fuel  shortages  and  higher  fuel  prices.  A  News- 
day  Investigation  did  not  find  any  evidence 
that  his  official  actions  were  taken  to  benefit 
specific  companies  he  had  dealt  with  during 
his  business  career.  But  the  policies  he  helped 
create  did  benefit  big  oil  interests  in  general. 
And  Flanigan  made  it  clear.  In  an  interview, 
that  he  generally  agreed  with  major  oU  com- 
pany views  and  felt  their  current  profits 
were  fully  Justified. 

"I  don't  give  a  damn  about  the  oil  com- 
panies," Flanigan  said.  "But  If  the  oU  com- 
panies don't  get  enough  profits,  the  consumer 
Isn't  going  to  get  what  he  wants,  which  Is 
gasoline." 

Before  Joining  the  Nixon  staff,  Flanigan 
was  a  vice  president  of  a  large  Wall  Street 
Investment  banking  firm,  Dillon,  Read  &  Co. 
Inc.  The  firm  Is  the  third  largest  underwriter 
in  the  U.S.  for  the  financial  ventures  of  oil 
companies,  according  to  a  recent  study  by  a 
Washington  consulting  firm,  Stanley  R.  Rut- 
tenberg  and  Associates  Inc. 

The  consultants'  findings,  which  have  been 
confirmed  by  Newsday,  show  that  since  1958, 
Dillon,  Read  &  Co.  has  handled  securities 
Issues  that  raised  at  least  (733,000,000  in 
capital  for  four  large  oil  company  clients: 
Texaco,  Union  Oil  of  California,  Ashland  OU 
and  Amerada  Hess.  Flanigan,  who  Joined  DU- 
lon.  Read  &  Co.  In  1947,  worked  In  the  firm's 
corporate  finance  section,  which  arranges 
such  deals. 

During  his  career  with  the  firm,  Flanigan 
said  he  had  also: 

Helped  put  together  financial  deal's  for 
another  DUlon  Read  client,  Texas  Eastern 
Transmission  Corp..  a  large  oU  and  natural 
gas  exploration  and  pipeline  company.  Texas 
Eastern  is  now  seeking  the  administration's 
permission  to  import  liquefied  natural  gas 
from  the   Soviet   Union. 

Served  on  the  board  of  directors  of  Unit- 
ed Gas  Corp.,  another  natural  gas  pipeline 
c  m^an'-,  before  It  merged  with  Pennzoll  Co. 
In    7  ■'60. 

Helped  set  up  oil  tanker  leasing  ''.orpora- 
tlons  and  handled  other  financial  matters  for 
Union  OU  of  California.  Flanlgan's  father  is 
a  former  Union  Oil  director. 

Under  Nixon,  the  60-year-old  Flanigan  op- 
erates as  the  administration's  chief  contact 
man  with  big  business  Interests,  and  he  also 
has  held  key  positions  In  the  White  House's 
energy  policy  bureaucracy.  Flanigan  said 
that  he  no  longer  has  an  Interest  In  DUlon 
Read  and  owns  no  oU-related  stock.  He  said 
he  had  no  prejudice  In  favor  of  big  oU. 

But  In  a  two  hour  Interview.  Flanlgan's 
views  on  oU  Issues  paralleled  those  of  major 
oil  companies  on  virtually  every  point.  He 
said  that  the  oil  Industry  was  highly  com- 
petitive, not  monopolistic;  that  he  saw  no 
evidence  that  oil  companies  had  contrived 
the  current  shortages;  and  that  price  con- 
trols on  natural  gas  should  be  abolished.  He 
described  as  a  "fallacy"  the  Idea  that  con- 
sumers and  oU  companies  necessarily  had 
conflicting  Interests. 

In  the  interview,  Flanigan  left  open  the 
possibility  that  he  would  return  to  DlUon 
Read  after  leaving  the  government.  But  he 
said  he  had  no  agreement  with  the  firm.  Any 
White  House  decisions  benefiting  the  oU  In- 
dustry also  could  stimulate  business  for 
DUlon  Read. 

A  conservative  Republican,  Flanigan 
worked  in  two  Nixon  presidential  campaigns 
before  leaving  Wall  Street  for  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  During  the  1960  campaign,  he  or- 
ganized a  nationwide  citizens  operation 
called  Volunteers  for  Nixon-Lodge.  He  took 
a  leave  of  absence  from  DUlon  Read  in  1968 
to  serve,  under  John  Mitchell,  as  Nixon's 
deputy  campaign  manager.  He  said  be  had 


no  role  In  the  1972  campaign,  which  raised 
oU  contributions  totaling  about  •5,000,000. 

Flanlgan's  Job  In  the  1968  campaign  did 
not  involve  soliciting  contributions,  he  said. 
But  he  added  that  he  had  encoiu'aged  asso- 
ciates on  Wall  Street  and  In  the  business 
community  to  support  Nixon  financially.  He 
told  them,  he  said,  that  If  they  faUed  to  con- 
tribute, "they  would  be  derelict  in  their 
duty." 

[From  Newsday,  Mar.  11,  1974] 
Nixon  and  the  On.  Giants:   Three  Lost 
Chances   To   Avert   the   Fuel   Crisis 
(By  Bob  Wyrlck  and  Brian  Donovan) 
(Note. — Yesterday's  report  outlined  a  series 
of  early  Nixon  administration   actions  that 
benefited  big  oil  companies.  These  actions 
were  the  beginning  of  a  pattern  of  decisions, 
well  before  the  Arab  oil  embargo,  that  would 
eventuaUy  lead  to  fuel  shortages  and  higher 
fuel  prices.  Among  the  top  Nixon  c^clals 
who    played    roles    in    those    actions    were 
former  Vice  President  Splro  Agnew,  former 
Attorney  General  John  Mitchell,  former  Com- 
merce Secretary  Maurice  Stans  and  presiden- 
tial assistant  Peter  Flanigan,  still  serving  as 
a  key  White  House  energy  adviser.  Today's 
article,  the  second  of  two  parts,  details  the 
three  decisions  that  began  the  shortages  and 
the  price  spiral.) 

The  big  oU  companies  had  every  reason, 
during  the  1972  presidential  campaign,  to 
help  finance  another  four  years  for  Richard 
Nixon. 

Throughout  its  first  term,  Nixon's  admin- 
istration had  consistently  protected  their  in- 
terests. And  the  pattern  had  begun.  In  fact, 
even  before  Nixon  took  office. 

It  was  during  the  1968  campaign,  as  News- 
day  reported  yesterday,  that  then-vice  presi- 
dential candidate  Splro  Agnew,  seeking  con- 
tributions, met  privately  with  Texas  oil  men 
and  promised  that  Nixon,  if  elected,  would 
kill  an  oil-Imports  plan  opposed  by  major  oil 
companies. 

That  promise  had  been  kept.  And  other 
benefits  followed.  In  1970,  Nixon  rejected  a 
presidential  task  force's  recommendations 
that  the  administration  drop  the  oU -Import 
quota  program,  which  bad  kept  U.S.  oU  prices 
above  world  prices  by  sharply  limiting  the 
amount  of  cheaper  foreign  oU  aUowed  into 
the  American  market.  And  In  1971,  then  At- 
torney General  John  Mitchell  granted  oil 
companies  a  controversial  antitrust  exemp- 
tion that  allowed  them  to  work  together  in 
establishing  Mideast  oU  prices.  The  prices 
l>egan  rising  soon  afterward. 

Those  early,  pro-Industry  decisions  set  a 
pattern  that  was  to  continue  during  the  sec- 
ond Nixon  campaign,  which  raised  about 
•5,000,000  from  oU  Interests.  Again,  the  issue 
was  oU  imports.  But  this  time,  the  situation 
was  more  serious:  U.S.  oU  production  was 
falling  behind  demand,  shortages  were  Im- 
minent and  Nixon  officials  were  faced  with 
a  crucial  choice. 

BaslcaUy,  the  administration  had  three 
chances  during  1971  and  1972  to  make  deci- 
sions that  would  have  kept  the  country's 
supplies  of  petroleum  products  In  balance 
with  the  growing  demand.  At  that  time, 
plenty  of  oil  was  stUI  avaUable  on  the  world 
market.  The  choice  was  between  risking  a 
shortage  that  would  hurt  consumers  or  a 
surplus  that  could  hvirt  the  major  oU  com- 
panies' prices  and  profits.  In  each  case,  Nixon 
officials  took  the  first  choice. 

In  an  interview  with  Newsday,  Dr.  Joseph 
Lemer,  the  Federal  Energy  Office's  senior 
economist,  stimmed  it  up  this  way :  "In  effect, 
they  were  practicing  brinkmanship." 

NOVEMBER,    1971    DECISION    1 AN   ECONOMIST 

XCNOSED 

In  August  of  1971,  another  government 
economist  named  Phillip  Essley  made  a  pro- 
phetic prediction.   It  had   serious   ImpUca- 
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tlons  for  the  nation's  oil  policy.  A   d  It  was 
completely  Ignored  by  top  offlclals 

Essley  worked  for  the  Office  of  E  nergency 
Preparedness  (OEP).  the  agency  hat  was 
then  monitoring  the  oll-lmport  program. 
The  agency's  director,  retired  Oen.  ieorge  A. 
Lincoln,  also  served  as  chairman  c  the  OH 
Policy  Committee,  reporting  to  pr  sldential 
assistant  Peter  Flanlgan,  Nixon's  hlef  oll- 
poUcy  adviser. 

What  Essley  predicted.  In  24  page  of  facts 
and  charts,  was  that  domestic  oil  pi  xJuctlon 
would  reach  Its  peak  and  level  off  d  ring  the 
following  year.  That  meant  the  tlgl  ;  Import 
quotas  long  favored  by  the  big  oil  ci  mpanles 
would  have  to  be  relaxed  If  the  goi  smment 
wanted  to  prevent  shortages.  For  rith  de- 
mand growing  and  domestic  product  su  stay- 
lug  the  same,  only  foreign  oil  cou  d  make 
up  the  difference. 

"It  should  be  obvious."  Essley  wro  e,  "that 
the  rapidly  changing  circumstances  will  re- 
quire .  .  .  the  government  to  reeva]  late  the 
basic  position  regarding  imports  ax  1  adopt 
new  policies  within  the  relative  y  near 
future." 

Exactly  why  Essleys  study  was  dls  egarded 
remains  unclear.  Later,  other  offlcla:  i  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparednesj  would 
acknowledge  that  he  was  the  agenc  s  most 
qualified  analyst.  Essley  had  worke  I  as  an 
executive  of  three  oil  companies,  an  held  a 
master's  degree  from  Harvard  :  nslness 
School.  When  Senate  Investigators  ried  to 
answer  the  question  last  year,  they  w  sre  told 
conflicting  stories,  with  Lincoln  sa  ing  he 
never  saw  the  study  and  other  em«  -gency- 
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preparedness  officials  saying  he  must  save 

Essleys  report  was  significant  in  nother 
way.  His  prediction  meant  that  a  safety 
margin  the  nation  had  once  enjoj  :d  was 
about  to  disappear.  Soon,  federal  oil  >fflclals 
would  be  operating  in  a  situation  wl  ire  the 
smallest  miscalculation  of  Import  levels 
could  promptly  plunge  the  country  Into  a 
shortage  And  since  Essley's  forecf  it  was 
accurate,  that  was  precisely  what  ha  pened. 
The  safety  margin  bad  been  provld  d  by  a 
system  set  up  years  before  in  Tex  s  and 
Louisiana,  the  two  main  oil-producing  states. 
Under  that  system,  called  "pro-ratl  nlng," 
state  agencies  controlled  the  rate  at  which 
oil  could  be  pumped  from  wells.  If  c  ;mand 
began  outrunning  supply,  the  states  limply 
boosted  the  pumping  rate,  and  a  ne  r  sup- 
ply of  oil  would  be  flowing  into  t  e  na- 
tion's refineries  within  10  days. 

But  If  the  wells  were  opened  up  »  the 
maximum  rate  and  still  could  not  sati  fy  de- 
mand, as  Essley  accurately  predict*  I,  the 
safety  cushion  of  pro-rationing  wou  1  dis- 
appear. Then  the  federal  government  could 
avoid  shortages  only  by  getting  rid  f  the 
Import  quotas  entirely  or  by  makin  sure 
that  the  annual  levels  were  set  high  t  lough 
to  satisfy  demand  for  the  coming  yea  , 

The  coming  year,  of  course,  was  1  72 — a 
presidential  election  year.  Nixon  alrea(  f  had 


shown  In  1970  his  unwillingness  to  scr 
quota  system.  But  shortly  after  the 


study  was  circulated,  another  emer  ency- 
preparedness  staff  paper  suggested  a  roce- 
dural  change.  The  paper  recommende  that 
the  old  mathematical  formula  for  t  ttlng 
quota  levels — basically  slanted  toward  seep- 


ing Imports  low — should  be  replaced 

straight  supply-demand  formula.  That 

be  "the  most  viable  method."  the  pape    __.^ 

of  assuring   that   enough   fuel   reache  1  the 

consumer. 

These  were  not  Isolated  warnings.  Ai 
as  1970,  the  oil  trade  press  began  notin 
domestic  production  appeared  likely  U 
soon. 

But  despite  aU  that,  the  admlnlstratl  n.  In 
November,  chose  to  stick  with  the  ol«  for- 
mula and  allow  only  a  conservative  t  iport 


p  the 
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itb  a 
rould 
said. 


early 
that 
peak 


Increase— 100.000  barrels  a  day— /or  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Essley  described  the  meeting  in 
which  the  staff  got  the  news:  "Lincoln  (the 
agency's  director)  simply  walked  in  and  said 
■I  dont  think  we'll  have  any  trouble  selling 
a  100.000  barrel  per  day  Increase.  Everybody 
put  their  (supply-demand )  balances  back  In 
their  pockets  .  .  .'" 

Both  Lincoln  and  Flanlgan  told  Newsday 
that  the  White  House  had  played  no  Impor- 
tant role  in  that  decision.  But  in  fact,  Lin- 
coln wTote  a  memo  for  his  private  files  saying 
that  he  had  "cleared  the  rationale"  with 
White  House  assistant  Flanlgan. 

After  shortages  began,  the  Senate  investi- 
gations subcommittee  carried  out  an  exten- 
sive inquiry  Into  how  they  started.  At  a  hear- 
ing last  fall,  chief  Investigator  La  Verne  Duffy 
traced  the  origins  to  that  1971  decision.  The 
import  Increase,  he  said,  "was  very  low,  and 
events  have  shown  It  to  be  the  single  most 
important  factor  in  the  tight  crude  oU  sup- 
ply situations  ot  1972  and  early  1973." 

APRIL      1972:       DECISION      3      KEEPING      SUPPLIES 
TIGHT 

The  problem  began  Inconspicuously,  little 
noticed  by  the  press  or  the  public.  There 
were  no  gas  station  lines,  no  energy  czars. 
But  It  was  then,  early  In  1972,  that  the  coun- 
try's fuel  shortages  started — directly  result- 
ing from  the  administration's  decision  the 
past  November  to  keep  a  tight  rein  on  Im- 
ports. The  first  to  notice  what  was  happen- 
ing were  the  nation's  smaller,  Independent 
oil  companies. 

Up  to  then,  things  had  looked  rosy  for 
those  companies.  Since  the  late  19608,  they 
had  besn  steadily  capturing  a  growing  share 
of  the  U.S.  market,  at  the  expense  of  the 
major  firms.  Their  advantage  over  the  majors 
was  a  more  streamlined,  low-overhead  mar- 
keting eetup— including  self-service  gas  sta- 
tions, little  advertising,  fewer  mechanics  to 
pay — that  let  them  undercut  the  big  com- 
panies' prices.  Their  appeal  was  to  motorists 
who  did  not  care  about  tigers  in  their  tanks. 
Just  cheap  gasoline. 

But  the  smaller  companies  had  a  serious 
weak  spot.  The  independent  marketers,  and 
the  Independent  refiners  who  help  supply 
them  with  products,  depended  heavUy  for 
their  supplies  upon  the  big  multinational 
firms.  If  a  shortage  developed,  the  Independ- 
ents would  be  the  first  to  feel  the  squeeze. 

That  is  exactly  what  happened  as  1972 
began. 

The  tight  Import  quotas  allowed  the  major 
companies  to  start  cutting  back  on  sales  to 
Independents,  saving  what  oil  was  available 
for  their  own  operations.  The  smaller  com- 
panies, facing  disaster,  protested  vigorously. 

In  February,  for  Instance,  Clark  Oil  sent 
a  letter  to  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness calling  for  a  350,000  barrel  per  day  In- 
crease in  Imports.  The  company  warned  that 
the  accelerating  shortage  "would  literally  de- 
stroy .  .  .  Independent  refiners  If  action  Is 
not  taken." 

Other  Independents  Joined  the  chorus.  The 
American  Petroleum  Refiners  Association, 
representing  31  small  refiners,  wrote  to  Lin- 
coln In  March  recommending  a  500,000  barrel 
Import  Increase  and  predicted  a  "catastro- 
phe" for  the  small  companies  unless  action 
came  soon. 

"It  was  obvious  what  was  going  to  hap- 
pen." said  Walter  Famariss,  the  group's  pres- 
ident. "But  I  met  with  Lincoln  and  Flanlgan 
and  I  got  nowhere.  Their  attitude  was,  Xook, 
we  think  we're  doing  fine,  and  we  don't 
buy  what  you're  saying.' "  In  January,  Nixon 
also  got  a  personal  warning  that  domestic 
oil  production  was  faUing  to  meet  demand. 
J.  M.  Menefee  of  Louisiana,  then  the  state's 
chief  official  in  charge  of  monitoring  oil 
fields,  met  with  the  President  and  Flanlgan. 
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He  told  them,  he  said,  that  Louisiana  wells 
were  yielding  less  and  less  oil. 

During  this  same  period,  some  politically 
powerful  oil  interests  were  fighting  to  keep 
Imports  as  low  as  possible.  Most  of  the  major 
companies  supported  Import  lnct«ases  far 
smaller  than  the  independents  wanted.  Hum- 
ble OU  (now  Exxon)  gave  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  a  prediction — totally 
erroneous — that  no  additional  imports  at  all 
would  be  needed  In  1972. 

Oil-drilling  companies  controlling  South- 
west oil  fields  also  opposed  higher  quotas 
since  foreign  oU  would  cut  into  the  market 
for  their  own  product.  It  was  on  April  5, 
1972,  while  the  quota  decision  was  pending 
that  $700,000  in  secret  Nixon  contributions" 
mostly  from  Texas  oil  men,  traveled  to  Wash- 
ington aboard  a  PennzoilTplane. 

It  took  the  administration  nearly  four 
months  to  act.  Some  emergency  prepared- 
ness staff  officials  renewed  their  suggestions 
that  the  government  drop  the  now-obsolete 
formula  for  figuring  imports  and  adopt  a 
supply-demand  method.  By  this  time,  even 
some  major  companies  were  feeling  the 
pinch,  although  not  as  badly  as  independ- 
ents. One  company,  Mobd,  suggested  raising 
Imports  enough  to  let  Texas  and  Louisiana 
cut  back  production  and  return  to  the  old 
pro-rationing  system,  wh^h  had  helped  bal- 
ance supply  and  demand: 

The  OU  Policy  Commitie  met  on  April  25 
to  decide  how  large  the  increase  should  be 
Flanlgan  sat  In.  Records  of  «hat  meeting  show 
that  he  firmly  opposed  relaxing  Imports 
enough  to  restore  any  surplus  capacity  to 
the  Southwest.  The  result:  another  conser- 
vative Increase,  this  time  of  330.000  barrels  a 
day,  less  than  half  of  what  some  Independ- 
ents had  requested. 

Flanlgan  told  Newsday  that  politics  had  no 
part  In  the  decision.  Any  larger  increase,  he 
•contended,  could  have  hurt  the  overaU  U.S. 
oU  Industry,  and  discouraged  exploration 
Moreover,  Flanlgan  said,  he  did  not  feel  that 
any  serious  shortage  existed  then  or,  In  fact, 
until  the  Arab  embargo. 

But  the  facts  contradict  Flanlgan's  con- 
tention. Actually,  the  nation's  Inventories  of 
crude  oil,  gasoline  and  fuel  oils  began 
dwindling  steadily  in  early  1972,  prior  to  the 
second  Import  decision,  and  Industry  re- 
ports showing  the  trend  were  easUy  avaUable 
to  the  White  House  at  the  time. 

As  a  consultant  to  the  Senate  investiga- 
tions subcommittee.  Dr.  Fred  c.  Allvine  of 
Georgia  Tech,  coauthor  of  two  books  on  gaso- 
line marketing,  did  a  detailed  report  last  year 
concluding  that  the  pre-embargo  shortages 
were  "largely  avoidable."  If  inventories  had 
been  kept  "at  higher  and  more  comfortable 
levels,"  Allvine  wrote,  the  embargo  would 
have  had  a  less  drastic  Impact,  at  least  In  lu 
early  months. 

But,  in  fact,  the  opposite  process  was  al- 
ready In  motion.  Once  again,  the  administra- 
tion had  acted  to  keep  supplies  tight,  and  by 
the  end  of  Mar,  1972,  Inventories  had  dropped 
below  the  levels  of  the  previous  three  years. 

AUGUST,    1972:     DECISION    3    STLr-BORROWINO 
FAILS 

By  late  summer  of  1972,  some  oU  com- 
panies, particularly  the  smaller  ones,  had 
used  up  all  their  authorized  Imports  for  the 
year.  Again,  the  Nixon  administration  had  to 
do  something  about  the  Import  program.  It 
did,  but  the  effect  was  the  same  as  before: 
fuel  supplies  got  even  tighter. 

The  third  decision,  made  In  Augtist  and 
announced  by  Nixon  on  Sept.  18,  was  to  rely 
on  big  oU  companies  to  act  against  their  own 
economic  interests.  They  could  bring  in  ad- 
ditional oU  above  the  quota  levels,  Nixon 
announced,  but  whatever  they  brought  in 
would  be  subtracted  from  their  import  al- 
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lowances  for  the  following  year.  The  limit 
was  10  per  cent  c^  1973  quotas. 

In  effect,  the  Industry  was  being  asked  to 
borrow  from  Itself.  It  could.  If  It  wished,  im- 
port additional  oU  and  sell  It  during  1972. 
Or  it  could  Ignore  the  plan,  which  was  volun- 
tary, and  wait  untu  1973,  when  prices  might 
well  be  higher. 

The  result  was  predictable:  Only  35  per 
cent  of  the  extra  oU  that  had  been  author- 
ized actually  came  into  the  country  during 
the  rest  of  1972.  Some  large  companies — in- 
cluding Exxon,  Shell  and  Gulf — brought  in 
none  of  the  additional  oil  they  bad  been 
allowed. 

Of  course,  no  company  has  ever  admitted 
that  It  delit>erately  withheld  fuel  from  the 
consumer  to  wait  for  higher  prices.  But  the 
borrowing  plan  not  only  gave  the  companies 
an  opportunity  to  do  exactly  that,  but  also 
provided  a  buUt-ln  explanation:  Why,  the 
companies  asked,  should  they  have  stepped 
up  1972  imports  at  the  expense  of  1973 
supplies? 

Since  then,  two  former  senior  Nixon  oU- 
pollcy  officials  have  expressed  doubts  about 
the  credlbUlty  and  motives  of  the  big  oU 
companies  as  the  shortages  develc^>ed.  One 
was  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  direc- 
tor Lincoln,  now  retired.  In  an  Interview, 
Lincoln  said  that  three  companies,  which  he 
would  not  identify,  had  written  him  In  1972 
promising  they  would  take  fuU  advantage  of 
the  borrowing  plan.  Later,  he  said,  he  dis- 
covered they  had  not.  "This  Is  the  problem 
you  get  when  you're  dealing  with  the  oU  in- 
dustry," Lincoln  said. 

The  other  official  was  Elmer  Bennett,  who 
served  as  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness's  general  counsel  while  the  three  key 
Import  decisions  were  made. 

Last  November,  after  he  had  left  the 
agency,  Bennett  had  a  private  Interview  with 
staff  members  of  the  Senate  investigations 
subcommittee,  which  was  getting  ready  to 
hold  hearings  on  the  shortages.  An  unpub- 
lished memo  In  the  committee's  files  quotes 
Bennett  as  saying  that  major  oU  companies 
had  exploited  the  shortage.  "He  pointed  out 
that  Industry  not  only  used  the  shortages  to 
pressure  government  into  Increasing  the  price 
of  fuel  oil,  but  to  also  clean  up  the  problems 
that  they  had  with  the  Independent  price 
marketers,"  the  memo  says. 

That  question — whether  oil  companies  had 
taken  advantage  of  tight  supplies — was  one 
of  the  main  topics  explored  in  the  subcom- 
mittee's public  hearings.  Tet,  when  Bennett 
testified  last  December,  he  was  not  asked 
about  the  subject  and  did  not  volunteer  his 
views.  Instead,  he  generally  defended  the 
administration's  handling  of  Import  ques- 
tions. 

A  spokesman  for  Sen.  Henry  Jackson 
(D-Wash.),  the  subcommittee  chairman,  said 
Bennett  was  not  asked  about  oU  company 
actions  because  the  subcommittee  felt  the 
point  already  had  been  documented.  Bennett 
said  he  had  not  brought  up  the  subject  be- 
cause he  felt  the  administration  had  already 
solved  the  independents'  problems  with  sup- 
ply allocation  rules  In  the  spring  of  1973.  In 
fact,  those  rules  were  not  Issued  untU  last 
January,  a  month  after  Bennett's  testimony. 

ONWARD  TO  crisis:    THE  CONSUMER  PAYS 

As  the  election  approached  toward  the  end 
of  1972,  the  three  Nixon  administration  de- 
cisions had  combined  to  create  Inventory 
shortages  that  would  worsen  as  the  year  drew 
to  a  close,  causing  severe  fuel-oU  shortages 
in  the  Midwest  that  forced  the  closing  of 
schools  and  caused  some  states  to  set  up 
emergency  fuel  supply  centers  to  keep  hos- 
pitals open.  Some  Midwest  industries  com- 
plained they  were  cut  back  between  20  and 
40  per  cent  by  fuel  suppliers. 

It  was  against  this  background  that  Wll- 
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11am  Truppner,  a  staff  member  of  the  OU 
Policy  Committee,  circiilated  a  memo  from 
a  State  Department  official  that  recom- 
mended forcing  up  oU  prices  substantlaUy 
and  putting  the  costs  of  the  price  Increases 
directly  on  the  consumer.  And  this  was  the 
course  that  the  Nixon  administration  eventu- 
ally followed. 

The  classified  memo,  written  Oct  27,  1972 
by  Frank  Mau,  a  State  Department  interna- 
tional economist  and  adviser  to  the  OU  Pol- 
icy Committee  stated: 

"It  seems  clear  that  with  a  new  Adminis- 
tration which  has  already  stated  its  Intention 
to  make  hard  and.  If  necessary,  unpopular 
decisions,  the  time  Is  ripe  for  a  complete 
revision  of  our  oU  Import  and  Incentive 
program.  .  . 

"The  domestic  price  of  crude  oU,  and  prod- 
ucts should  be  allowed  to  increase  substan- 
tially. At  a  minimum,  the  domestic  price  of 
crude  oU  should  be  Increased  to  >4  per 
barrel  .  .  . 

"A  substantial  increase  in  gasoline  and 
other  product  prices  would  eliminate  the 
need  to  continue  to  Indirectly  subsidize  the 
domestic  refining  and  petrochemical  compa- 
nies .  .  , 

"The  cost  would  be  placed  where  It  should 
be^-dlrectly  on  the  consumer." 

At  the  time  of  Mau's  memo,  the  domestic 
price  tor  crude  oU  was  93.39  a  barrel  and 
U.S.  production  was  roughly  10,000,000  barrels 
a  day.  Increasing  the  price  to  $4  a  barrel 
would  have  meant  roughly  $6,000,000  a  day 
to  the  oU  Industry  or  $2.1  billion  a  year.  The 
prices  were  allowed  to  go  up  even  more  dras- 
tically than  Mau  suggested.  In  March,  crude 
prices  Jumped  25  cents  a  barrel;  on  May  15, 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  allowed  crude 
prices  to  go  up  another  35  cents;  by  August, 
oU  already  under  production  ("old  oU")  had 
reached  $1  a  barrel  and  newly  discovered  oil 
was  allowed  to  sell  at  $5  per  barrel.  At  the 
time  Arab  embargo  hit,  new  oU  was  selling 
at  $5.60. 

Mau  said  that  he  was  "appalled"  and 
"amazed"  that  Newsday  had  obtained  the 
document.  He  insisted  that  these  were  his 
personal  views,  not  those  of  the  State  De- 
partment. "I  don't  accept  the  Idea  that  the 
Industry's  profits  are  unreasonable,"  Mau 
said.  "In  fact,  I  don't  think  they  are  high 
enough.  I  feel  that  the  Industry  has  been 
horribly  abused  on  this  score.  They  have 
done  a  bad  Job  of  public  relations." 

THE   POLITICS    or   STALLING 

During  the  winter  of  1972-73,  newspapers 
were  filled  with  revelations  which  drew  the 
Watergate  burglars  closer  and  closer  to  the 
orbit  of  the  White  House.  The  papers  also 
carried  other,  smaller  articles  during  that 
period  about  a  severe  beating-fuel  shortage 
in  the  Midwest  which  was  closing  schools 
and  causing  general  discomfort.  In  this  time 
of  mounting  scandal,  there  were  those  with- 
in the  Nixon  administration,  however,  who 
were  more  interested  in  maintaining  a  good 
united  public  Image  than  they  were  about 
acting  Immediately  to  solve  heating-fuel 
shortages  for  Am<>rlcan  citizens. 

One  such  official  was  Lou  Neeb.  executive 
secretary  of  the  Price  Commission.  As 
early  as  mid-November  of  1972,  OEP  director 
Lincoln  was  warning  the  White  House  that 
price  control  rules,  which  bad  frozen  heat- 
ing oil  prices  at  a  particularly  low  level, 
could  worsen  winter  fuel  shortages  by  dis- 
couraging heating  oU  production.  On  Nov. 
29.  Lincoln  discussed  the  problem  with  presi- 
dential assistant  Flanlgan,  pointing  out  that 
responslbUity  for  adjusting  heating  oU  prices 
rested  with  Neeb's  commission.  According  to 
a  memo  Lincoln  wrote  for  his  files,  Flanlgan 
"expressed  confidence  In  Neeb  and  indi- 
cated that  perhaps  we  shoiUd  wait  to  see 
what  Neeb  comes  up  with." 


Neeb  promptly  came  up  with  a  suggestion 
that  showed  more  concern  over  the  Nixon 
administration's  public  image — and  that 
of  the  oU  Industry — than  over  the  danger  of 
a  shortage.  On  Dec.  6,  in  a  memo  stamped 
"confidential,"  Neeb  sent  a  warning  to 
James  W.  McLane,  deputy  director  of  the 
Cost  of  Living  CouncU :  "We  do  face  a  poten- 
tially embarrassing  situation  in  the  heating 
oU  (shortage)  which  could  be  embarrassing 
to  the  administration  .  .  .  My  analysis  is  that 
there  would  be  some  Increase  in  heating  oU 
production  if  the  Price  Commission  could 
move  quickly  on  some  price  relief." 

But  Neeb's  memo  pointed  out  that  before 
price  increases  could  be  granted,  public  hear- 
ings would  have  to  be  held  and  that  Price 
Commission  members  were  divided  on 
whether  the  solution  was  to  raise  prices  or 
change  the  oU-import  program  in  such  a  way 
as  to  increase  heating-oil  production. 

"We  would  have  the  situation  of  a  poten- 
tially publicly  visible  disagreement  within 
the  adml nlstrtalon,"  Neeb  warned,  adding: 
"The  holding  of  such  public  hearings  always 
provides  a  forum  for  those  who  wish  to  voice 
their  opinions  on  other  eispects  of  govern- 
ment and  industry  practices  ...  I  wotUd 
anticipate  that  the  oil  Import  program,  the 
aspects  of  the  tax  law  that  impact  on  the  oU 
Indiistry.  and  the  level  of  ) monopolistic] 
concentration  would  receive  heavy  atten- 
tion ...  at  any  such  hearings  we  would 
hold." 

Neeb  had  a  suggestion  for  avoiding  the 
sometimes  embarrassing  annoyances  of  the 
democratic  process — procrastinate.  "Hope- 
fuUy,  we  can  minimize  some  of  this  by  hold- 
ing out-of-season  hearings,"  the  Price-Com- 
mission officlEil  wrote.  "We  would  prefer  to 
delay  these  ( hearings  [  to  spring  when  atten- 
tion on  heating  oil  should  be  low."  He  urged 
this  decision,  even  though  he  said.  "At  pres- 
ent production  schedule  we  are  probably  not 
producing  sufficient  amount  to  get  us 
through  the  winter  with  any  degree  of  safety 
margin." 

Neeb  was  right  about  that:  As  the  winter 
went  on,  the  Midwest  shortages  grew  more 
severe.  Yet  through  December  and  early  Jan- 
uary, the  Price  Commission  took  no  action. 
Then,  on  Jan.  11,  1973,  new  price  control  pol- 
icies saved  the  commission  from  the  poten- 
tial controversy  Neeb  had  feared.  On  that 
day,  Nixon  replaced  compulsory  controls  with 
voluntary  price  guidelines.  That  left  the  In- 
dustry free  to  announce  an  eight  per  cent 
heating  oil  price  Increase  cm  its  own.  And 
it  allowed  Nixon  officials  to  avoid  the  critic- 
ism they  almost  certainly  would  have  gotten 
If  they  had  approved  the  new  prices  in 
advance. 

Another  month  passed  before  the  admin- 
istration held  hearings  on  whether  the  in- 
dustry could  Justify  the  new  prices  as  reflect- 
ing higher  costs.  (Under  the  new  system, 
such  hearings  came  after  a  price  Increase,  not 
before.)  By  the  time  federal  officials  an- 
nounced on  March  6  that  the  prices  could 
remain  at  the  higher  level,  the  winter  was 
nearly  over,  and  consumers  had  begun  worry- 
ing about  another  product:  gasoline.  In  all, 
events  had  turned  out  Just  about  as  Neeb 
had  hoped. 

THE  RESULTS 

The  effect  of  the  administration's  three 
import  decisions  did  not  end  wKh  last  win- 
ter's heating  oil  shortage.  Instead,  the  first 
symptoms  of  today's  gasoline  shortage  began 
to  appear.  There  were  no  lines  at  gas  pumps 
yet,  but  by  the  spring  of  1973,  months  before 
the  Arab  embargo,  the  stage  had  already  been 
set. 

With  inventories  depleted,  the  first  signs 
of  the  gasoline  shortage  began  appearing  last 
March,  well  before  the  peak  summer  driving 
season.  Some  cities  began  having  trouble  get- 
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ting  gasoUne  supply  contracts  fa    .^»„  ^„. 
nlcipal  vehicle.  QtLB  stations  be(  in  closing, 
prlnclpiaiy   those   operated   by   tJ  e   cut-rate 
Independents.  Some  major  oil  coi  panles  be- 
gan cutting  back  sharply  on  their 
Independent  firms,  explaining  tha 
««• — resulUng  from  decisions  the 
ported  during  the  previous  two 
wiped  out  surplus  supplies.  Arouni    ™^  ..„„„- 
try,  gasoline  Inventories  were  fro  i  15  to  25 
per  cent  below  the  previous  year. 

At  that  point,  the  Nixon  admlnli  tratton  set 
aside  the  "national  security  ari  uments  It 
had  been  using  for  years  to  keep  ij  iports  low 
Last   April,    the    administration 
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mat  It  was  finally  abandoning  the  juota  sys- 
tem and  allowing  major  Increa  !s  in  the 
amount  of  foreign  oU  allowed  InU  the  coun- 
try. The  new  system  was  simlla  In  prin- 
ciple to  what  Nixon's  task  force  Sad  urged 
three  years  earlier.  But  now.  one  Important 
thing  had  changed :  Imported  oil  jrlces  had 
risen  to  match  domestic  prices.  £  >  the  for- 
eign oU  no  longer  threatened  the  Industrv's 
profits. 

But  the  move  came  too  late.  Invi  itories  re- 
mained short.  As  the  summer  woi  i  on,  more 
than  4,000  gas  sUtlons  closed  f  r  lack  of 
supplies,  and  sales  by  many  disco  nt  chains 
dropped  as  drastically  as  they  h  d  risen  a 
few  years  before.  By  fall,  motorla  b  In  some 
parts  of  the  country,  including  Li  og  island 
were  searching  hard  to  find  a  |  ts  station 
open  on  Sunday.  The  age  of  the  price  war 
was  over. 

The  Arab  embargo,  announce*  in  mid- 
October,  would  produce  even  wors«  shortages 
driving  prices  still  higher  and  boo  ting  prof- 
Its  for  the  major  oil  companies.  Bu  statistics 
show  that  all  those  trends  were  reu  under 
way  before  the  boycott. 

By  last  Oct.  12,  according  to  in  ustry  fig- 
ures, the  country's  Inventories  of  crude  oil 
gasoline  and  fuel  oUs  were  all  elow  the 
previous  year's  levels— at  a  time  i»hen  the 
average  demand  for  petroleum  pre  lucts  was 
up  more  than  eight  per  cent.  In  hat  same 
month,  the  Interior  Department  predicted 
before  the  boycott  that  heatlng-oU  shortages 
In  the  coming  winter  probably  wo  ild  range 
from   four    to    10   per    cent,    depe  idlng    on 

Major  oil  company  profits  also  b4  ;an  soar- 
ing well  before  the  boycott.  Durlni  the  first 
nine  months  of  last  year,  the  pro)  ts  of  the 
top  16  oil  companies  went  up  an  i  ^erage  of 
44  per  cent  over  the  same  period  li  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  biggest  Increases  W(  re  scored 
by  Amerala  Hess,  88  per  cent;  Ou  r  60  per 
cent;  and  ESxxon,  59  per  cent. 

Those  profits  reflected  the  rising  prices  of 
both  foreign  and  domestic  crude  o  And  it 
waa  administration  actions  that  :  st  those 
increasea  in  motion  before  the  Aral  oU  em- 
bargo. I 

The  shMtages  had  given  major  |>U  com- 
panies exactly  what  they  wante<  -higher 
prices.  And  the  cost  fell  exactly  wh  re  SUte 
Department  official  Frank  Mau  hat!  advised 
a  year  earlier;  directly  on  the  cons\%jer 
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A  White  House  official  privately 
Ident  Nixon  in  1970  to  restrict 
assistant  Peter  M.  Planlgan's  InflueAui 
in  government  decisions  involving 
ness  because  of  "possible  conflicts 
est"      in     Flanlgan's      extensive 
holdings. 

Nixon,  however,  did  not  follow.  th< 
Kendations  made  In  confidential 
from  then-si>ecial  counsel  Clark  Mc 
a  lawyer  and  Pulitzer  Prize  winning 
gatlve  reporter  whose  White  House  dt 
eluded  trying  to  spot  potential  adn  Inlstra- 
tlon  scandals  before  they  became  p 

As  a  result.  Pianlgan  remains  one  odNUon'a 
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most powerful  aides,  and  he  stUl  plays  an  im- 
portant  part   In   shaping   government   poll- 
cle»-^)articularly  oil  policies— that  affect  the 
Interests  of  the  nation's  largest  corporations. 
The  previously  unpublicized  dispute  with- 
in the  White  House  came  to  light  during  a 
Newsday  Investigation  of  oil  decisions  dur- 
ing the  Nixon  years.  In  interviews,  contra- 
dictory versions  of  the  Incident  were  given 
by  PlanJgan,  who  denied  any  potentUl  con- 
fllcU  In  his  holding,  and  Mollenhoff.  who  has 
left  the  administration  and  returned  to  news- 
paper reporting.  They  agreed,  however,  that 
the  controversy  began  over  Planglans  finan- 
cial connections  with  an  oil  tanker  company 
Flanigan  came  to  the  White  House  in  1969 
from  a  Wall  Street  investment  banking  firm 
Dillon.  Read  &  Co.  Inc.  Among  the  firm's  oil 
Industry   clients   Is   Union    Oil   Co.   of   Call- 
fomU.  While  Flanigan  was  still  a  Dillon  Read 
vice   president,   he  also  served   as  president 
and  a  stockholder  of  a  company  called  Barra- 
cuda Tanker  Corp.  Dillon  Read  had  set  up 
the  company  solely  to  lease  tankers  to  Union 

When  he  was  named  to  his  White  House 
post,  Flanigan  said,  he  sold  his  interest  In 
Dillon  Read  to  others  in  the  firm,  resigned  as 
president  of  Barracuda,  and  put  the  rest 
of  his  personal  stock  holdings.  Including  308 
shares  In  Barracuda,  into  a  "blind  trust  "  In 
such  trusts,  an  administrator  Ukes  over  the 
management  of  the  stock  owner's  portfolio 
As  long  as  the  arrangement  exists,  the  ad- 
ministrator is  not  supposed  to  teU  the  owner 
anything  about  sales  or  purchases  of  stock 
by  the  trust. 

For  hU  administrator,  FUnlgan  chose  his 
father.  Horace  C.  Flanigan.  a  former  board 
chairman  of  Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust 
and  a  former  Union  OU  director. 

That  was  where  matters  stood  on  March  9 
1970,  when  then-Sen.  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs  (D- 
Md.)  took  the  Senate  floor  and  gave  the  first 
m  a  series  of  speeches  on  the  case  of  a 
tanker  called  the  Sanslnena,  owned  by  Bar- 
racuda and  leased  to  Union. 

The  Sanslnena  had  been  operating  under  a 
foreign  flag  and.  thus,  was  barred  from 
V^^^^^  between  US.  ports.  But  on  March 
3.  1970,  Tydlngs  revealed,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment had  granted  a  specUl  waiver  allow- 
hig  the  ship  to  do  so.  Only  a  few  days  be- 
fore, Flanigan  s  stock  in  Barracuda  had  been 
sold  to  others  in  the  tanker  venture  for 
about  $20,000.   The  waiver  made  the  ship 

•^^'tKl*',"*^'-  Jy^^K"  "'W,  charging  that 
by  the  stroke  of  a  pen  "  the  government  had 
created  a  multlmlllion  dollar  wlndfaU  '• 
That  was   when   the   Flanigan-MoUenhoff 
..!f^"w  ^^1°    According  to  Flanlgan's  ver- 
sion   Mollenhoff  acted  impulsively.  Without 
speaking   to  Flanigan  or  Investigating  the 
situation    independently,    Mollenhoff    "fired 

S.  «^™?v  *^J!i}^°'^  ""y'^K  Flanigan  should 
be  fired,  the  White  House  aide  said.  After 
that,  Flanigan  said,  he  called  Mollenhoff  to 
his  office  and  they  discussed  the  tanker  mat- 

M^',,  t^.T"  •*'"  *****  *>**  explanation  left 
Mollenhoff  convinced  that  Flanigan  had  done 
nothing  wrong. 

M^r''^*J  **"  obUlned  a  copy  of  the  memo 
Mollenhoff  sent  to  Nixon  on  March  10,  Se 
day  after  Tydlngs'  first  speech.  The  memo 
d  d  not  say  that  Flanigan  should  be  fired.  Nor 

^Vir''''t^°'^J^^  **^«'"-  ^*^er.  It  noted 
Flajilgan  s  broad  powers  within  the  adminis- 
tration mentioned  "possible  conflicts  of  in- 
terest, and  said:  "This  problem  Is  particu- 
larly difficult  when  it  involves  someone  with 
large  financial  holdings  who  is  from  a  famUy 
and  from  a  business  firm  that  has  such  ex- 
tensive investments."  The  memo  said  re- 
porters had  raised  questions  about  Flanl- 
gan's oU-pollcy  role  and  suggested  that  Nixon 
should  "see  If  there  isn't  some  different  al- 
location of  [Flanlgan's)  duties  that  would 
eliminate  some  of  the  potential  problems." 
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Mollenhoff  said  in  an  Interview  that  Flanl 
gan,  during  their  meeting,  had  shown  him 
a  partial  list  of  his  financial  holdings  Thev 
included,  he  said,  a  substantial  amount  of 
stock  in  Anheuser-Busch  Inc.  Mollenhoff  said 
he  was  dUturbed  by  that,  since  one  of  Planl- 
gan's White  House  Jobs  was  overseeing  agen- 
cies like  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
which  regulates  activities  of  companies,  such 
as  Anheuser-Busch,  engaged  In  Interstate 
commerce. 

Xlolenhoff  said  he  continued  sending  sim- 
ilar memos  to  Nixon  through  the  spring  of 
1970.  but  without  resulte.  Meanwhile  the 
tanker  controversy  also  continued.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  prompUy  revoked  the  special 
waiver,  and  Flanigan  shifted  control  over 
the  trust  from  hU  father  to  an  official  of 
Manufacturers  Hanover  Tnist.  He  and  his 
father  had  never  discussed  his  trust  holdings 
Flanigan  said.  He  said  he  chose  a  new  ad- 
ministrator only  to  avoid  further  congres- 
sional criticism.  Flanigan  also  Issued  a  sute- 
ment  at  the  time  saying  he  had  never  dis- 
cussed the  waiver  application  "with  any  gov- 
ernment official  or  employe." 

Six  weeks  later,  however.  Tydlngs  released 
an  internal  government  memo  showing  that 
Flanigan  had  asked  Federal  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrator Andrew  Oibson  the  previous  Oc- 
tober about  why  the  tonker  was  barred  from 
domestic  shipping.  Asked  about  that  in  an 
interview,  Flanigan  said  the  inquiry  was 
merely  a  casual  one  and  did  not  represent  an 
attempt  to  Influence  the  waiver  matter 

Mollenhoff  said  that  he  sent  his  final  memo 
about  Flanigan  to  Nixon  on  May  6  1970 
saying:  "it  would  appear  to  me  that  it  i^ 
virtually  impossible  for  Peter  Flanigan  to 
Isolate  himself  from  his  stock  interests  with- 
out a  full  divestiture.  Since  Flanigan  con- 
siders the  sale  of  the  stock  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, the  only  manner  in  which  possible  con- 
flicte  can  be  avoided  is  through  some  clearly 
worked  out  restriction  on  his  duties  .  .    " 

The  foUowing  month,  Mollenhoff  resigned 
his  White  House  post  and  went  back  to  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Des  Moines  Reg- 
ister and  Tribune.  Viewers  of  Nixon's  tele- 
vised press  conference  last  Oct.  36  may  recall 
Mollenhoff  as  the  scowling,  six-foot-four  re- 
porter who  shouted,  "Mr.  President,  Mr 
President! "  so  InslstenUy  that  Nixon  finally 
recognized  him  by  saying,  "You're  so  loud. 
I  have  to  take  you." 

"You  happen  to  dodge  all  my  questions" 
Mollenhoff  replied.  Nixon  laughted. 


ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLAR  PERSONAL 
EXEMPTION 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  introduced  a  biU  which  would  in- 
crease the  personal  exemption  on  Federal 
Income  tax  returns  from  $750  to  $1,000. 
This  is  a  proposal  which  I  first  made  in 
January  1961;  I  believe  that  it  is  all  the 
more  necessary  today. 

The  likely  course  of  the  economy  will 
be  a  downturn  in  1974.  My  legislaUon 
would  help  cushion  recession  and  speed 
recovery  with  only  minor  effects  on  the 
course  of  inflation  this  year. 

Economic  activity  already  sags.  In- 
dustrial production  has  declined  during 
the  past  3  consecutive  months;  unem- 
ployment has  risen  by  650,000  persons 
since  October  1973;  and  real  GNP  Is 
declining  sharply  this  quarter.  What  has 
happened  is  that  a  normal  economic 
cooloff  which  began  last  summer  and 
autumn  collided  with  the  energy  crisis 
and  the  slowdown  turned  into  a  tail- 
spin. 
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To  correct  this  problem  and  stimulate 
demand  in  a  beneficial  way,  I  have  pro- 
posed an  increase  in  the  personal  ex- 
emption to  $1,000.  This  increase  is  also 
necessary  because  the  fiscal  1975  budg- 
et does  not  already  provide  such  a 
stimulus. 

This  kind  of  tax  relief  is  also  social- 
ly responsible.  Before  1974  is  over,  in- 
flation will  have  eroded  the  real  value 
ol  the  $750  exemption  by  more  than  20 
percent  since  it  went  into  effect  at  the 
beginning  of  1972.  The  Htutke  approach 
would  help  restore  some  of  the  badly 
eroded  buying  power  of  the  workers  of 
this  coimtry. 

In  1973  real  average  weekly  earn- 
ings— the  amount  of  money  workers  ac- 
tually get — were  down  1.5  percent.  Surg- 
ing food  and  fuel  prices  have  exacted  a 
particularly  heavy  toll  on  this  segment 
of  our  population.  The  Hartke  approach 
would  provide  direct  relief  for  these 
people. 

The  social  and  economic  case  for  tax 
relief  is  very  strong.  In  this  week's  News- 
week, economist  Paul  Samuelson  advo- 
cates the  very  approach  taken  in  my  leg- 
islation. He  adds: 

If  such  a  tax  cut  were  to  be  done,  it  were 
well  It  were  done  quickly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Economic  Outlook 
(By  Paul  A.  Samuelson) 

Any  Intelligent  person  foUowlng  current 
economic  events  might  be  forgiven  if  he 
despairs  of  making  any  sense  of  the  situation. 
There  seem  to  be  more  contradictions  than 
ever  In  the  developing  trends.  Let  me  there- 
fore try  to  provide  a  guide  to  where  we  seem 
to  stand  as  the  winter  of  1974  draws  to  a 
close. 

Yes,  the  economic  experts  were  right  In 
saying  last  spring  that  the  U.S.  was  then 
moving  into  a  "growth  recession."  Since  last 
Easter  we  shifted  down  from  boom  expan- 
sion to  far  below  the  4  per  cent  annual  rate 
of  real  growth  that  Is  the  par  needed  to 
provide  Jobs  for  a  growing  labor  force  in  a 
technologically  progressive  economy.  The  un- 
employment rate  Is  on  the  rise,  and  by  next 
fall  the  odds  favor  Its  being  nearer  to  6  per 
cent  than  6'^  per  cent. 

Yes.  the  experts  were  right  who  predicted 
that  1974  would  be  a  year  of  "stagnation" — 
stagnation  along  with  serious  Inflation.  Price 
increases  have  been  accelerating  and  spread- 
ing. This  quarter's  rate  of  infiatlon  is  hover- 
ing Just  below  the  10  per  cent  leveL  And 
the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight.  I  have  been  talk- 
ing recently  with  businessmen  all  over  the 
land.  And  vlrtuaUy  all  tell  me  they  are  pant- 
ing for  an  upward  adjustment  In  their 
prices — to  compensate  them  for  what  they 
consider  a  profit-margin  squeeze  as  their 
raw-material  costs  have  soared.  I  presume 
that  a  survey  of  trade-union  officials  would 
show  a  similar  desire  on  the  part  of  workers 
for  a  "catch-up"  in  their  wages. 

Yes,  there  is  an  actual  "recession"  In  real 
output  this  first  quarter  of  1974 — ^perhaps 
at  as  much  as  a  4  per  cent  annual  rate  of 
decline.  For  the  second  quarter,  the  bets  are 
about  even  among  the  experts  on  a  further 
decline  in  output  or  a  leveling  off.  Uttle 
money  is  being  offered  on  the  long-shot  bet 


of  a  "V  bottom"  and  a  sharp  upsurge  In 
business. 

COVD    COMFORTS 

No,  there  Is  no  cogent  evidence  to  support 
the  view  that  the  U.S.  is  about  to  plunge  Into 
depression.  A  worldwide  depression  Is  pri- 
marily a  fabrication  of  free-lance  Journalists, 
gold  bugs,  and  financial  sensationalists  who 
have  bad  a  miserable  track  record  as  fore- 
casters in  the  past. 

No,  the  typical  forecasters  from  banks.  In- 
dustry, universities  and  governments  do  not 
expect  the  Inflation  rate  to  be  as  bad  at  the 
end  of  1974  as  it  is  now.  (I  don't  know  quite 
how  to  square  this  with  Fed  chairman 
Burns's  recent  Congressional  testimony 
warning  of  two-digit  inflation  of  the  Latin 
American  tjrpe.  Perhaps  there  is  something 
infectious  in  the  Job  that  makes  its  holder 
succumb  to  the  temptation  that  so  often 
seduced  former  chairman  Martin — namely, 
to  Issue  warnings  that  go  beyond  the  evi- 
dence In  order  to  shake  voters  and  congress- 
men out  of  policies  deemed  to  be  unsound. 
But  perhaps  Bums  has  cogent  evidence  and 
ways  of  analyzing  it  that  wUl  gradually  be- 
come available  to  the  public  at  large.) 

UNCERTAINTIES 

The  foregoing  appraisal  exhausts  the  easy 
side  of  my  current  audit.  Much  harder  to 
answer  are   the   following   questions: 

Will  unemployment  peak  out  at  6  per  cent? 
Will  it  be  stable  or  falling  by  the  year's  end? 

Will  the  upturn  In  business  come  soon 
enough,  so  that  1974  will  not  go  down  in  the 
history  books  ai  a  "genuine"  recession?  And 
will  any  improvement  in  the  stagnation 
come  soon  enough  and  be  significant  enough 
to  take  pressures  off  Republican  candidates 
in  next  November's  election? 

The  Jury  is  stlU  out  of  these  Issues.  And 
untu  they  are  clarified  by  the  passage  of 
time,  legitimate  debate  about  desirable  pol- 
icies can  go  on.  Therefore,  I  would  urge  the 
following  cautious  programs: 

1.  Regardless  of  what  happens  to  the  oil 
boycott  and  to  the  continuation  of  a  reces- 
sion in  real  incomes  and  output,  personal  tax 
exemptions  should  be  Immediately  raised. 
Even  in  World  War  II,  the  exemptions  were 
$500  per  head;  in  view  of  the  Inflation  since 
then.  $900  or  $1,000  would  be  a  fairer  exemp- 
tion than  the  present  $760. 

If  such  a  tax  cut  were  to  be  done  •  •  • 
well  it  were  done  quickly.  Now,  while  unem- 
ployment Is  growing. 

2.  Now  Is  also  the  time  for  monetary  policy 
to  ease.  It  would  be  folly  to  try  to  roll  back 
energy  prices  or  raw -material  prices  by  con- 
triving recession  or  encouraging  a  main- 
tained level  of  unemployment  above  5'/4  per 
cent.  After  healthy  growth  is  restored,  grad- 
ual anti-Inflationary  pressure  wlU  again  be 
in  order. 

This,  I  submit,  is  a  sober  and  cautious 
program.  I  believe  that  It  Is  also  a  humane 
o'.^e. 


SOLAR  POWER^A  BRIGHT  FUTURE 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
present  energy  crisis  amply  demon- 
strates, the  problem  of  supplying  our- 
selves with  adequate  amounts  of  fuel  is 
one  that  will  be  with  us  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  To  ignore  or  discount  any  po- 
tential energy  source  before  it  is  fully 
examined  and  tested  would  obviously  be 
foolish  and,  in  the  long  nm,  self-de- 
feating. In  New  England,  a  region  which 
requires  large  amounts  of  heat  in  the 
winter  and  cooling  in  the  summer,  such 
examination  and  testing  is  being  avidly 
pursued.  In  particular,  solar  energy  has 
attracted  much  attention.  The  simplicity 


of  the  process  and  the  Infinite  and  non- 
polluting  nature  of  the  energy  source 
appear  to  make  solar  power  an  excellent 
energy  resource. 

Currently,  a  tremendous  amoimt  of  re- 
search is  being  done  on  this  subject  in 
New  England  and  across  the  coimtry, 
and  experts  predict  the  coining  of  a  one 
billion  dollar  solar  energy  industry  in  the 
next  ten  years.  At  the  present  time,  how- 
ever, individual  businesses  and  home- 
owners are  reluctant  to  take  the  leap  and 
install  solar  energy  units. 

The  article,  "Solar  Power:  Bright  Spot 
in  Energy's  Gloom"  first  appearing  in 
March  1974  issue  of  the  New  Englander 
magazine  makes  clear  the  good  sense  of 
solar  power  in  this  day  of  energy  short- 
ages. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Solar  Power:  Bright  Spot  In  Enesct's 

Gloom 

(By  Kirtland  H.  Olson.  P.E.) 

In  the  next  few  years,  some  of  your  com- 
petitors win  cut  their  operating  costs  by  us- 
ing the  sun  to  heat  and  cool  their  plants  and 
provide  process  energy.  While  many  scramble 
for  low-sulfur  oil  at  high  prices,  management 
of  solar-heated  plants  wlU  enjoy  aero  fuel 
costs,  zero  pollution,  and  positive  cash  flow 
generated  by  depreciation  of  solar  equip- 
ment. Maximum  return  on  investment  now 
occurs  at  less  than  full  solar  heating,  but 
greater  levels  can  still  return  a  net  profit. 

Solar  energy  pays  OB  best  when  it  Is  used 
most.  Thus,  the  best  applications  Involve 
poorly  insulated  buildings  (schools,  indus- 
trial plants,  offices)  that  consume  large 
amounts  of  energy  at  low  temperatures.  New 
England's  large  winter  heating/summer  cool- 
ing demands  generate  high  rates  of  utUlza- 
tlon  of  the  capital  Investment  in  solar  col- 
lectors, shortening  the  payback  Interval. 
private  sectok  speakheads  r.  and  d. 

Present  barriers  to  solar  cUmace  control 
will  tumble,  leading  to  a  $1 -billion  industry 
within  ten  years.  Right  now,  investigations 
of  solar  energy  contribute  several  million 
dollars  to  the  NE  economy,  at  least  half 
from  private  sources. 

Regional  governments  may  find  themselves 
playing  catch-up  again,  since  the  private 
sector  appears  at  the  forefront  of  solar  en- 
ergy development.  Federal  agencies  may  fare 
no  better,  having  neglected  direct  use  of  solar 
energy  in  favor  of  more  complex  and  longer 
range  systems.  For  example,  1972  figures  from 
the  National  Science  Foundation  show  only 
two  grants  In  New  England,  totalling  about 
$200,000.  Both  grants  went  to  universities  in 
Massachusetts  and  both  deal  with  electric 
power  generation  rather  than  direct  beating 
or  cooling. 

Of  $200-million  recommended  for  solar  en- 
ergy development  by  AEC  Chairman,  Dr.  Dixy 
Lee  Ray,  only  $50-million  will  go  to  develop 
heating  and  cooUng  of  buildings  between 
1975  and  1979.  Dr.  Ray  recommended  $12.8- 
million  for  this  purpose,  beginning  in  July, 

1974  (fiscal  1975).  Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey 
(D.-Minn.)  has  Introduced  a  bUl  (S.  2819) 
that  would  authorize  $600-million  between 

1975  and  1979,  with  $S6-milUon  for  fiscal  1975 
alone. 

BARRIERS   to   SOLAR    POWER 

Large  solar  Installations  remain  untried. 
Contractors,  engineers  and  architects  do  not 
possess  the  experience  with  solar  energy  that 
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they  have  with  conventional 
atlng  and  air  condUlonlng  _.. 
want  assurances  that  their  new 
function  without  surprises. 

High  first  costs  of  solar  collector 
vestors  shudder.  Who  wants  to  pi 
of  heating  bills  in  one  year?  Ev< 
heat  costs  less  In  the  long  run 
flow  seems  less  favorable 
analysis. 

No  solar  energy  industry  exists 
small  companies  produce  specla. 
ponents,  such  as  swimming  pool  h 
some  foreign  producers  make  a 
heaters.  Architects  and  enginee 
choose  solar  heating  panels  as 
tain  walls,  light  flitures,  or 
Job  entails  a  custom  design. 

Property  taxes  depend  on  value 
coet,  thus  discouraging  capital 
to  reduce  energy  coets.  Purthern: 
seldom  go  down  and  may  increase 
adding  an  unstable  element  to 
energy  from  the  sun. 

Although  these  points  are  real 
each  will  fade  away  within  a  few  , 
Clients  will  build  solar  energized 
and  their  consultants  will  gain  t 
Investors  and  consumers  will  come 
stand  life-cycle  costing  and 
collectors     as     sound     investment 
manufacturers    will    soon    be    en 
solar  field,  as  indicated  by  the  65  . 
who  are  paying  ADL  to   conduct 
toward  developing  a  solar  energy 
Many   elements   of   the   tax   stru 
change  as  the  need   to  conserve 
becomes  more  urgent. 

All    barriers    to   solar   energy   . 
past.  Within  a  year,  solar-energla  i 
IngB   will    be    under    construction 
Kngland.    Within    five    years,    sunj 

climate   control   will    make   a 

your  life,   within   ten   years,   solai 
control  will  constitute  a  «l -billion 

Ten  percent  of  all  buildings   

1S86  will  use  solar  climate  contnd 
Ing  to  a  study  by  NSF  and  the 
Aeronautics  and  Space 

WHAT  IS  A  SOLAR  COLIJECTO«? 

Imagine  a  storm  window  coverlB 
that   contains  a  blackened  metal 
atop  some  glass  wool   insulation 

the  sun.   the  metal   plate   wUl   : 

temperature  untu    the   heat  escapl., 
the  Insulated   box  equals   the  solai 
input.  With  only  a  single  glass, 
perature  will  probably  rise  to  100 
If  the  box  were  double-glazed  and 
sulatlon  equal  to  four  Inches  of  L 
foam,  the   temperature  could  react 
Of  course,  when  heat  is  taken  from 
it  cools  down  so  we  can  warm  up. 
air  or  water  over  or  through  the 
box,  we  take  heat  from  the  sun 
do  from  a  furnace. 

ICoBt  people  just  can't  believe 
energy  is  so  simple.  It  seems  too 
true. 

Combining  the  collector  with  ^ 
age  tanks  and  auxiliary  heating  ^, 
solar  climate  control  system.  For  som 
rules  of  thumb,  figure  that  about  1  l 
floor  area  of  a  well-insulated  bulldii  j 
collect  sunlight  to  provide  for  I 

cooling  use.  Ten  to  15  gallons  of 

age  are  needed  for  each  square  foot  ol 
tor.  Aiixlliary  heat  wUl  roughly  eqi 
beat,  but  not  be  used  continuously, 
tor  weight  will  approximate  7  lb.  per 
foot,  and  buildings  designed  for  40 
square  foot  snow  loading  probably 
need  reinforcing.  Just  load  dist.. 
(Typical  buUdings  allow  snow  load: 
lb.  per  square  foot.) 

HOW    MtJCH    SUNSHINE  DOES  NE  GE 

VS.  Weather  Bureau  daU  show  thi  t  most 
of  the  region  will  experience  2,200  t  i  2,600 
sunny  hours,  or  50  to  60<rt  of  the  d  yltght 
hours.  A  band  along  the  northwestern|>order 
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will  gather  less  than  2.200  boiirs,  but  be- 
tween 40  and  60%  of  the  days  will  be  totally 
or  parUy  sunny  at  any  location  in  New  Eng- 
land. That's  enough  sunny  days  for  solar 
collection,  but  is  the  sun  bright  enough? 

Yes  I  Even  at  mld-wlnter,  New  England 
will  receive  100  Langleys  (100  Langleys 
equals  0.97  kilowatt  hours  per  square  yard 
of  collector,  equivalent  to  3,310  BTU  per 
square  yard)  on  a  typical  day.  NE's  yearly 
average  approximates  300  Langleys  per  day 
according  to  weather  bureau  records  that 
span  more  than  20  years  of  observations  at 
places  such  as  Logan  Airport  and  Blue  Hill 
Observatory  In  Milton,  Mass.  Since  flatplate 
solar  collectors  work  even  on  cloudy  days, 
the  region  gets  plenty  of  useful  Input  from 
the  sun. 

How  much  energy  does  a  building  need? 
Although  requirements  vary  with  structural 
style,  number  of  windows  and  amount  of 
insulation,  the  Massachusetts  Audubon  So- 
ciety's planned  8,000-sq.  ft.  addition  wUl 
need  40,000  to  70,000  BTU  per  degree  day.* 
Most  parts  of  New  England  suffer  1.000  to 
1 ,500  degree  days  during  January  or  February, 
making  each  day  represent  34  to  61  degree 
days  and  making  a  simUar  buUding  require 
about  1.36  to  3.56  million  BTU  per  day.  This 
represents  3.700  to  9,700  square  feet  of  col- 
lector If  the  panels  gather  all  the  Incident 
solar  energy.  Reflections  and  losses  make 
100%  efficiency  unlikely,  so  somewhat  more 
collector  is  needed,  say  roughly  twice  as 
much. 
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ECONOMIC  PROS  AND  CONS 

As  the  numbers  make  clear,  doing  the 
whole  Job  with  solar  energy  requires  that 
energy  use  be  reduced  to  a  practical  mini- 
mum or  additional  collector  area  be  provided. 
Using  solar  energy  to  carry  the  basic  load  of 
the  buUdlng  and  a  conventional  heating  sys- 
tem to  handle  peak  loads  offers  an  economic 
solution. 

At  the  present  (undeveloped)  state  of  the 
art,  solar  climate  control  makes  sense  as  an 
adjunct  to  conventional  methods.  Economic 
analysis  puts  the  optimum  amount  of  solar 
heating  or  cooling  at  50  to  70  ri  of  total  re- 
quirements at  current  prices. 

Keep  several  points  in  mind  when  you  con- 
sider the  financial  pros  and  cons  of  free  heat. 
First,  you  will  not  pay  for  fuel  on  a  seasonal 
baste.  Instead,  your  mortgage  or  lease  pay- 
ment wUl  Include  equal  monthly  contribu- 
tions (principal  and  Interest)  toward  the 
capital  coet  of  solar  climate  control  equip- 
ment. Examination  of  the  mortgage  payment 
formula  shows  that  a  15 ^c  increase  in  princi- 
pal raises  the  monthly  payment  15%  Con- 
versely. If  your  fuel  bUl  equals  12%  of  your 
mortgage  payment,  you  could  divert  that  ex- 
pense to  pay  a  12%  higher  mortgage  to  cover 
the  capital  cost  of  solar  equipment.  Depreci- 
ation of  the  structure  and  incremental  real 
estate  taxes  will  replace  fuel  costs  as  expense 
items  In  your  budget. 

WaBSTUNC  WITH  801 

Reports  that  claim  an  optimum  balance 
of  solar  and  auxiliary  heat  raise  several  ques- 
tions. Most  important,  what  is  optimized •> 
Many  analysts  choose  return  on  investment 
(ROI)  as  the  criterion  to  Justify  a  particular 
level  of  solar  energy  use.  But  the  best  ROI 
may  occur  far  below  the  point  at  which  solar 
heating  costs  equal  the  costs  of  other  systems 
Thus,  If  you  chose  to  use  solar  energy  until 
the  solar  cost  equalled  the  cost  of  conven- 
tional sources,  you  might  well  find  that  100% 
solar  heat  makes  sense  for  you. 

The  best  return  on  Investment  depends 
on  current  fuel  costs  as  well  as  present  con- 
struction and  finance  costs.  As  energy  costs 

•  Degree  days  equal  the  difference  between 
65°  F  and  the  actual  24-hour  average  out- 
side temperature.  Thus  a  day  when  the  tem- 
perature was  60'  F  for  six  hours  and  10*  F  for 
18  hours  would  contribute  (65 — (50x6  34 
—(10x18)/ 24 1=45  degree  days. 


fluctuate,  so  does  the  ROI,  and  thus  the 
"best"  amount  of  solar  energy  for  your  ap- 
plication. Some  analysts  now  feel  that  energy 
prices  might  double  or  triple  within  a  few 
years.  If  true,  this  would  make  Increasing 
amounts  of  solar  power  profitable. 

Construction  costs  will  trend  upward  with 
energy  costs,  but  downward  as  production 
technology  reduces  component  costs.  Plas- 
tic, glass  and  aluminum  comprise  the  basic 
materials  for  coUectors.  and  all  wUl  rise  m 
price.  High  levels  of  automation  are  practi- 
cal In  making  solar  coUectors.  so  costs  wui 
probably  follow  material  prices.  All  these 
factors  combine  to  Influence  the  ROI  you 
can  expect  over  the  next  five  years.  All  seem 
to  suggest  that  solar  equipment  is  a  good 
Investment  now  and  may  get  better  in  the 
near  future. 

Both  incremental  and  total  dollar  costs 
of  solar  equipment  wUl  show  optimum 
earnings  rates  at  less  than  100%  sun  power. 
In  each  case,  varying  the  fraction  of  solar 
energy  by  ±60%  of  the  optimum  value 
would  probably  still  provide  a  positive  re- 
turn. Other  factors  modify  the  choice  within 
this  range. 

COtXECTOR  COSTS :   $4.S0/S«.  FT. 

Rough  estimates  of  cost  for  a  large  house 
needing  26.000  BTU  per  degree  day  for  space 
heating  and  1,041  BTU  per  hour  for  hot 
water,  work  out  as  follows:  Pumps  and  aux- 
iliary materials  cost  $376.  Figure  •4.50  per 
sq.  ft.  for  collectors  at  today's  prices  and 
32<!  to  42^  per  gallon  for  water  storage. 
Within  five  years,  collector  coets  should 
drop  to  $2.60  per  sq.  ft.,  with  other  prices 
following  the  general  economy.  These  costs 
apply  only  to  the  solar  portion  of  the  heat- 
ing system;  add  the  cost  of  auxiliary  devices 
(conventional  heaters). 

On  the  regional  level,  solar  installations 
can  at  worst  help  the  economy.  New  Eng- 
land imports  almost  all  of  its  heating  oil 
and  gas.  and  thus  sends  dollars  overseas. 
Solar  panels  use  US-produced  parts  locally 
assembled,  thus  diverting  payments  from 
foreign  sellers  to  the  local  economy.  Even 
If  foreign  producers  shipped  completed  solar 
panels  to  New  England,  the  bulk  of  system 
cost  would  still  feed  the  local  economy. 

What  other  factors  Influence  the  choice  of 
solar  energy?  Uninterruptible  energy  supplies 
grow  scarcer  by  the  day.  Energy  from  the  sun, 
captured  and  stored  locally,  provides  reliable 
power.  Even  partial  solar  climate  control  can 
cut  fuel  requirements  enough  to  stretch 
shrinking  allocations  over  growing  businesses. 
New  construction  using  total  solar  energy 
climate  control  eliminates  the  furnace, 
smokestack,  and  some  of  the  expensive  main- 
tenance that  goes  with  operating  them.  E^ren 
when  conventional  heating  equipment  is  in- 
stalled as  an  auxiliary  system,  a  smaller  fur- 
nace does  the  Job. 

Power  needed  for  pollution  control  may 
come  directly  from  solar  energy,  or  be  fired 
from  other  uses  by  solar  climate  control 
equipment.  Air  pollution  drops  as  less  fuel  Is 
burned. 

Solar  power  provides  stable  energy  costs. 
Once  Installed,  you  know  how  much  power 
you  have  and  what  you  wUl  pay  for  it.  And 
It  provides  a  measure  of  Independence  from 
energy  suppliers. 

WHERE  CAN  IT  BE  APPLIED? 

Whenever  hot  water  or  hot  air  at  tem- 
peratures below  250*  F  wlU  serve  the  end 
use,  solar  energy  can  compete.  Space  heat- 
ing, hot  water  supplies,  refrigeration  and  air 
conditioning  all  fall  In  this  category.  Fur- 
thermore, these  uses  represented  11%  of  the 
nation's  energy  consumption  In  1968.  More 
Important,  these  uses  accounted  for  76% 
of  the  energy  used  by  commercial  enter- 
prises. Industrial  direct  heat  accounted  for 
11.5%  of  1968  consumption,  about  28%  of 
all  Industrial  use.  These  figures  exclude  proc- 
ess steam  consumption,  for  which  some  dis- 
placement   would    be   possible,   since   some 
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steam  uses  were  based  on  convenience  and 
cheap  energy  rather  than  efficiency. 

Areas  of  use  Include  schools  and  other  pub- 
lic buildings;  Industrial  and  commercial 
buildings;  old  housing;  new  construction; 
and  mobile  homes.  Elach  offers  a  specific 
group  of  factors  that  favors  solar  power. 
Predicting  development  Is  always  risky,  but 
ihe  list  is  about  In  the  order  of  likely  de- 
velopment. 

Schools  make  good  candidates  for  solar 
climate  control  because  they  use  lots  of 
heating  and  air  conditioning  and  have  access 
to  low-interest  capital.  Some  states,  like 
Massachusetts,  subsidize  construction  costs 
heavily,  again  favoring  high  first  cost  and 
low  operating  costs.  Furthermore,  schools  do 
not  pay  real  estate  taxes,  so  capital  structure 
does  not  Incur  penalties  compared  with  oper- 
ating cost.  Other  public  buUdings  and  cer- 
tain non-profit  operations  enjoy  siniilar  in- 
centives to  use  capital   intensive  methods. 

Industrial  and  commercial  buildings  and 
production  processes  also  provide  high-use 
loads  that  employ  capital  effectively.  Tax 
writeoffs  for  pollution -related  equipment  and 
depreciation  contribute  to  cash  flow.  Stable 
energy  coets  also  make  the  investment 
attractive. 

Old  housing  offers  a  high  use  application 
where  the  alternative  of  fully  insulating  may 
weU  be  more  costly  and  less  effective  than 
converting  to  solar  heat.  Rental  units  and 
buildings  converted  to  commercial  use  In- 
volve financing  and  tax  writeoffs  that  favor 
capital  investment  over  operating  costs.  Low 
fuel  allocation  priorities  add  Incentives  for 
conversion. 

NO  RESTRICTION  OF  BTTILDING  DESIGN 

New  construction  of  commercial,  industrial 
and  residential  properties  permit  Inclusion 
of  solar  climate  control  right  from  the  design 
phase.  Solar  collectors  can  function  as  part 
of  the  wall  or  roof.  BuUdings  can  face  their 
roofs  toward  the  sun,  sloped  at  angles  that 
collect  sunlight  effectively.  Energy-conserv- 
ing designs  reduce  the  collector  area  required 
to  maintain  human  comfort. 

Architectural  style  wlU  not  be  limited  to 
contemporary  designs,  either;  the  sharply 
pitched  roof  of  New  England  colonial  styles 
fits  the  solar  application  well.  Large,  flat- 
roof,  one-floor  plants  now  popidar  in  many 
Industries  create  large  volumes  with  small 
surfaces.  Slight  modification  of  the  roofllne 
to  a  saw-tooth  shape  could  provide  north- 
sky  lighting  and  south-sky  beating,  cutting 
both  fuel  and  electric  costs  dramatically. 

Mobile  homes  and  office  trailers  can  also 
use  solar  beating  and  cooling.  Energy  loads 
are  relatively  high  because  of  the  small  vol- 
ume enclosed,  and  such  mobile  buildings 
often  park  In  sunny  locations.  Additional 
roof  area.  In  the  form  of  patio  covers,  can 
easily  be  added  to  mobile  homes. 

POTENTIAL    rOR    AtTXILIART    HEATING 

Many  Industrial  and  commercial  enter- 
prises require  auxiliary  heating,  often  sup- 
plied by  small  electric  space  heaters  or  sim- 
Uar devices.  A  solar  panel  only  3x6  feet  can 
replace  a  1500-watt  space  heater.  Using  a 
sunny,  south  facing  wall  or  a  small,  roof- 
mounted  structui^  to  capture  sunlight  pro- 
vides the  heat  soiu°ce  which  feeds  hot  water 
or  hot  air  to  a  nearby  Inside  location.  A  small 
fan  or  pump  circulates  the  heat  to  point  of 
use. 

Entryways  and  lobbies  offer  opportunities 
for  solar  heating.  These  areas  consume  dis- 
proportionate amounts  of  energy  as  doors 
open  to  admit  people.  When  the  entry  faces 
south,  nearby  solar  panels  can  provide  the 
necessary  heat,  but  even  a  north  exposure 
can  use  hot  water  piped  from  rooftop  collec- 
tors. Decorative  pools  can  provide  some  heat 
storage  and  tend  to  raise  the  local  humidity, 
making  lower  temperatures  acceptable.  Hot 
water  storage  tanks,  placed  in  utility  rooms 
or  behind  screens,  pro\-lde  heat  when  the 
sun  does  not  shine. 


Covered  walkways  provide  large  roof  areas 
tor  gathering  simllght  to  heat  buildings  or 
provide  snow  melting  capability. 

When  used  only  for  auxUlary  winter  heat- 
ing the  vertical  walls  of  a  building  can  cap- 
ture significant  amounts  of  energy  to  re- 
duce fuel  use.  In  New  England  the  midwin- 
ter sun  rises  only  24'  above  the  horizon, 
and  a  vertical  collector  receives  90%  of  the 
avaUable  energy.  Such  a  collector  would 
gather  little  energy  in  sununer,  so  would 
not  function  well  for  both  heating  and 
cooling. 

Hot  water  from  solar  heaters  Is  a  reality  In 
many  parts  of  the  world  Including  the  south- 
ern U.S.  As  fuel  prices  rise,  solar  hot  water 
supplies  will  become  more  attractive.  Large, 
well-insulated  storage  tanks,  suited  for  off- 
peak  electric  water  heating,  fit  equally  well 
to  solar  beating.  In  both  cases  the  available 
interval  for  maximum  power  is  about  eight 
hours,  and  auxUiary  heating  provides  a  lesser 
capability  at  other  times.  A  single  4x8  foot 
panel  provides  the  equivalent  of  the  3  kilo- 
watt electric  heater  In  a  lOO-gallon  tank. 

WHERE   TO    GET    HELP 

Almost  every  university  or  college  In  New 
England  either  has  someone  working  on  solar 
energy  or  can  refer  you  to  another  source. 
State  energy  councils,  usually  reached 
through  the  governor's  office,  can  refer  you 
to  knowledgeable  sources.  A  few  architects 
and  engineers  possess  personal  knowledge  of 
solar  energy,  and  the  well-publicized  research 
groups  wUl  help  with  referrals  and  reprints 
of  publications. 

Determination  and  Ingenuity  wlU  key  your 
whole  program.  Dr.  WUllam  Shurcllff,  a  nu- 
cle&T  physicist  who  advocates  100%  solar 
heating,  puts  it  this  way:  "All  the  research 
houses  built  by  universities  faUed.  What  we 
need  is  some  Ingenuity  applied  to  real  prob- 
lems." New  England  business  can  surely  find 
the  shortest  path  to  practical  answers — look 
at  the  record. 


COMMITTEE  OP  PARLIAMENT 
WARNS  AGAINST  AMERICAN  NU- 
CLEAR REACTORS 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1974,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Science  smd  Technology  of  the  House  of 
Commons  urged  the  British  Government 
not  to  buy  American  nuclear  power  re- 
actors; the  committee's  report  ques- 
tioned whether  American  light- water 
reactors  are  safe  enough  for  a  populous 
country  like  Britain. 

Uncertainties  about  the  design  of  the 
emergency  core  cooling  system  played  an 
important  part  in  the  negative  recom- 
mendation, according  to  the  Washington 
Post,  March  10,  1974. 

Another  important  consideration,  ac- 
cording to  the  March  issue  of  "Not  Man 
Apart,"  was  the  integrity  of  the  pressure 
vessel  itself.  Sir  Alan  Cottrell,  who  is  the 
government's  chief  science  adviser  and 
a  metallurgist  of  international  standing, 
testified  to  the  committee  that  he  is  not 
convinced  that  PWR  pressure-vessel  in- 
tegrity can  be  guaranteed.  The  rupture 
of  the  vessel  could  result  in  a  cata- 
strophic release  of  radioactivity  to  the 
environment. 

In  addition  to  the  select  committee, 
British  opponents  of  American  nuclear 
reactors  include  the  head  of  the  U.K. 
Atomic  Energy  Authority,  the  chief  nu- 
clear inspector,  and  the  Institute  of  Pro- 
fessional Civil  Servants,  which  repre- 
sents 8,000  nuclear  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. 


NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL 
POLICY 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  recently 
in  the  surge  of  understandable  concern 
about  energy  shortages,  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  concurrent  ebbtide  of  con- 
cern about  our  environmental  laws. 
Many  have  argued  that  these  laws  are 
inconsistent  with  the  efforts  to  conserve 
scarce  fuel,  or  that  they  are  luxuries  at 
a  time  of  crisis. 

There  have  been  attempts  to  undercut 
laws  and  safeguards  already  on  the 
books.  But  a  careful  look  at  existing 
environmental  law  shows  that  the  en- 
vironmental movement  remains  vigorous 
and  purposeful. 

THE  NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY  ACT 

The  landmark  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act — NEPA — has  withstood 
the  storm  unleashed  since  the  first  court 
cases  were  brought  to  enforce  its  pro- 
visions. I  was  in  the  House  when  this 
act  passed,  and  I  recall  fears  that  the 
environmental  impsuit  statement  would 
be  no  more  than  a  "filing  requirement." 
It  turned  out  to  be  much  more.  It  has 
stimulated  public  participation  and  has 
given  the  public  an  opportunity  to  scru- 
tinize Federal  activities. 

The  court  decisions  assessing  whether 
impact  statements  are  adequate  have 
forced  more  complete  consideration  of 
alternatives  that  are  more  environmen- 
tally sound.  Suits  based  on  noncom- 
pliance— when  no  statement  was  filed — 
have  been  used  successfully  to  stop  en- 
vironmentally harmful  activities  such  as 
clearcutting  in  the  national  forests. 

While  NEPA  itself  has  not  been 
amended  or  weakened,  a  few  attempts  to 
exempt  Federal  activities  from  its  re- 
quirements have  been  successful.  Two 
unfortunate  exemptions — which  I  op- 
posed— involve  the  barring  of  further 
court  suits  on  NEPA  grounds  in  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  project  and  the 
exemption  from  NEPA  requirements  of 
a  FederaJ-aid  highway  being  constructed 
through  an  urban  park  in  San  Antonio, 
Tex.  I  opposed  the  exemption  from 
NEPA  in  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  case 
because  I  felt  that  the  project  could  be 
constructed  in  a  manner  that  would 
satisfy  NEPA  requirements,  and  the  ex- 
emption was,  therefore,  unnecessary — 
and  a  bad  precedent  as  well. 

It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that  exemp- 
tions from  NEPA  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween, and  the  law  remains  fully  in  force. 

THE  CLEAN  AIR  ACT 

Another  important  bill  that  is  weath- 
ering the  attack  is  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
It  is  worthwhile  to  recall  the  statistics 
which  were  used  to  justify  the  legisla- 
tion: $6  billion  yearly  in  pollution- 
related  health  costs;  $10  billion  in  prop- 
erty loss.  This  averages  out  to  almost 
$80  a  year  for  every  American.  EPA  it- 
self estimates  that  it  will  cost  $15  billion 
over  the  next  5  years  to  control  air  pol- 
lution just-from  present  sources.  It  states 
thatr— 

simply  letting  pollution  continue  will  be 
far  more  expensive  than  spending  what  It 
takes  to  curb  it. 

The  act  declares  that  deterioration  of 
air  quality  is  a  national  public  health 
problem.  It  requires  attainment  of  am- 
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blent  air  standards  by  1977,  wit 
levels  set  for  1975  and  1976,  ant 
dates  a  rollback  in  auto  emissi 

There  were  lengthy  and  he^. 
cusslons    about    lmplementati(yi 
under  the  act  for  various  ._„. 
there  was  strong  resistance  froi 

concerning  deadlines  for 

emissions.  We  have  seen  park 
charges  suggested  and 
good  reasons,  I  might  add,  _. 
were  far  too  drastic.  We  have 
development  of  the  catalytic 
to  reduce  hazardous  exhaust  f 
internal  combustion  engine,   „ 
heard  reports  of  new  health  haza 
the  catalyst  itself. 

At  this  juncture,  it  seems 
the  road  to  clean  air  involves  . 
changes  in  land  use  patterns 
styles,  and  for  this  reason,  the 

of  Congress  seems  to  be  ^ 

the  time  frame  mandated  In  the 
tion   should   be   extended   for 
Importantly,  however,  no  char, 
been  made  in  the  basic  regulator: 
work  in  the  legislation. 
At  the  administration  level, 

used  the  flexibility  of  the 

to  grant  temporary,  emergency 
in  order  to  deal  with  the  fuel  _ 
Certain  cities  have  been  allowec 
high  sulfur  residual  oil  for  their 
tors  because  no  cleaner  product 
available.  However,  variances  . 
been  granted  when  no  reasonabl 
natives   were   available;    and, 
the    number    of    variances    ha 
limited. 
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The  courts  also  have  helped 
force  Clean  Air  Act  requiremem 
zen  suits  have   been  brought 
fully  to  compel  performance  of 
cretionary  duties.  In  a  landmar 
sion  last  June,  for  example,  the 
preme  Court  held  that  EPA  coftd 
permit  the  relocation  of  industi  y 
would  lead  to  the  deterioration 
quality. 

WATEK     QCALITY 
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Another  major  bill,  the 

Pollution  Control  Act  amendment 
vlves  unscathed.  It  is  worthwhile 
call  how  ambitious  the  legislatior 
"interim"  goal— which  I  initiall 
gested   in   the   Public   Works    _ 
tee — is  to  reach  a  level  of  water 
by  July  1.  1983,  that  will  prote(  t 
shell  fish,   wildlife  and   recreatifn 
1985.  the  goal  is  to  eliminate  .._ 
charge  of  all  pollutants  into  the 
gable  waters  of  the  United  State 

It  should  be  recalled  that  the 
dent  vetoed  the  water  bill, 
cause  it  cost  too  much.  The 
quickly  repassed  over  his  veto  by  ai 
whelming  margin.  The  Presiden 
impounded  cleanup  funds,  prec 
yet  another  constitutional  crisis 
proper  separation  of  powers  in  ou 
stitutional  system  of  govemmen 
courts  upheld  Congress  and  order 
funds  released. 

The  long-range  implications  of 
ping  all  discharge  into  our  waterw^s 

likely  to  stimulate  imaginative 

in  technology.  Technology  is  now 
demonstrated  to  convert  sludge 
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flcient  energy  for  our  homes  and  factor- 
ies instead  of  dumping  it  in  our  water- 
ways. Other  kinds  of  trash  and  waste  may 
also  be  able  to  be  used  to  meet  what  will 
be  a  continuing  shortage  of  domestic 
fuel. 

My  Subcommittee  on  Science  and 
Technology  recently  held  hearings  on  ex- 
pediting research  for  waste  conversion  by 
strengthening  the  Resource  Recovery 
Act. 


to  humans — and  the  environment — from 
the  use  of  products  containing  dangerous 
chemical  substances. 


NOISE    POLLUTION 
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The  Noise  Pollution  Control  Act  of 
1973  is  another  major  environmental  law 
which  survives  intact.  I  was  chief  spon- 
sor and  Senate  floor  manager  of  this  act, 
which  provides  the  first  comprehensive 
Federal  program  to  control  imwanted 
sound.  Specifically,  the  legislation  sets 
up  programs  to  control  noise  from  new 
products,  aircraft  and  interstate  carriers. 
Most  of  the  deadlines  have  been  met,  and 
citizen  suits  have  been  brought  to  compel 
compliance  with  remaining  sections. 

LAND   USE 

Even  now,  as  the  legislative  action  In 
Congress  focuses  largely  on  energy  ques- 
tions, there  is  no  corresponding  shortage 
of  initiative  on  environmental  issues. 
Among  the  more  important  bills  pres- 
ently before  Congress  is  the  Land  Use 
Policy  and  Planning  Assistance  Act.  It 
passed  the  Senate  last  jear  but  the 
House  Rules  Committee  has  indefinitely 
postponed  floor  action  by  falling  to  grant 
the  necessary  rule. 

The  land  use  bill  addresses  the  basic 
problems  of  environmental  degradation 
and  energy  waste  by  looking  at  un- 
checked and  inefficient  growth  patterns. 
It  will  impel  each  State  to  develop  a  5- 
year  growth  plan  as  a  condition  of  re- 
ceiving Federal  funds.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  begin  the  task  of  reshaping  our 
atJtudes  about  land.  We  must  come  to 
grips  with  the  fact  that  uncontrolled  and 
unlimited  growth  will  lead  inexorably  to 
a  lower  quality  of  life. 

RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

The  West  Coast  Corridor  Feasibility 
Study,  which  I  sponsored,  would  author- 
ize $8  million  in  Federal  funds  for  a 
study  of  a  high-speed  grounJ  transpor- 
tation system  which  is  clean,  safe,  quiet, 
economical,  and  efficient.  The  corridor 
would  link  major  coastal  cities  from  San 
Diego  to  Seattle.  When  developed,  this 
mass  transit  system  could  reduce  use  of 
private  ground  transportation  as  well  as 
air  transportation.  This  bill  is  pending 
House  action. 

My  second  bill,  the  Automotive  Re- 
search and  Development  Act,  would  pro- 
vide $340  million  over  3  years  to  develop 
a  smogless  alternative  to  the  Internal 
combustion  engine.  Far  too  little  re- 
search has  been  done  on  clean  engines, 
and,  through  this  program,  we  should 
be  able  to  continue  to  use  needed  private 
transportation  without  sacrificing  clean 
air  goals. 

TOXIC    SOBSTANCES 

Another  vital  bill,  now  in  Senate- 
House  conference,  deals  with  regulation 
of  toxic  substances.  As  chairman  of  the 
Senate  conferees.  I  believe  we  will  soon 
report  this  significant  legislation.  The 
goal  is  to  prevent  unreasonable  threats 


SOLID   WASTES 

The  Resource  Conservation  and  Waste 
Management  Act  of  1973.  which  is  now 
pending  in  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, will  stimulate  resource  recovery 
in  lieu  of  disposal,  and  will  contain  a 
section  on  demonstration  programs  for 
producing  energy  from  waste  products. 
I  am  now  developing  this  section  from 
Information  received  In  the  hearings  I 
held  in  California. 

OFFSHORE    DRILLING 

As  our  fuel  shortage  stimulates  in- 
creased exploration  for  vitally  needed 
new  sources  of  oil  and  gas,  we  must  also 
insure  that  this  exploration  does  not 
become  a  panicky,  wildcatting  stampede 
that  tramples  and  desecrates  our  shore- 
line and  our  countryside.  We  know  that 
the  vast  bulk  of  untapped  oil  and  gas  re- 
serves in  the  country  lie  offshore  along 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  There  are 
ways — carefully  drawn  and  speciflcaUy 
spelled  out — to  assure  production  while 
protecting  the  environment,  to  impose 
strict  and  absolute  safeguards  while  pre- 
venting another  disaster  like  the  one  at 
S?Jita  Barbara  in  1969. 

I  tried  to  Incorporate  these  principles 
In  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Safety 
Act.  which  I  introduced  last  December 
and  on  which  hearings  will  be  shortly 
scheduled. 

Also,  my  bill  will  give  an  economic  In- 
centive to  the  oil  industry  to  improve 
safety  by  making  drillers  strictly  hable 
for  damages  from  spillages  or  blowouts, 
and  for  the  cost  of  cleaning  them  up. 
Most  significantly,  my  bill  will  introduce 
a  new  planning  process  for  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  leasing,  by  requiring  the 
Interior  Department  to  rank  proposed 
lease  areas  by  environmental  and  geo- 
logically and  seismologically  safe  rather 
than  in  fragile  areas  like  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Charmel. 

WILDERNESS   ARIAS 

The  California  wilderness,  where  man 
can  meet  nature  on  nature's  own  terms, 
must  be  protected.  The  basic  importance 
of  wilderness  is  its  capacity  to  meet 
human  needs  that  civilization  has  left 
unsatisfied.  I  have  already  introduced 
legislation  to  set  aside  as  wilderness  six 
areas  in  the  California  forests  and  will 
soon  introduce  a  comprehensive  omnibus 
bill  which  will  uiclude  both  designation 
and  study  areas. 

intBAN   PARKS 

I  have  introduced  legislation  (S.  1270) 
to  establish  the  Santa  Monica  Mountain 
amd  Seashore  National  Urban  Park.  The 
bill,  cosponsored  by  Senator  Cranston, 
would  create  a  major  national  park  along 
the  beaches  of  Santa  Monica  Bay  and 
the  mountains  and  valleys  of  the  Santa 
Monica  Mountains  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Ventura  Coimties. 

Never  before  in  America  has  such 
a  large,  concentrated  population  suf- 
ferred  from  such  a  scarcity  of  recrea- 
tional resources.  Ten  million  people  live 
in  metropolitan  Los  Angeles;  yet  the  city 
has  less  open  space  than  any  other 
metropolitan  area  in  the  country,  includ- 
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ing  New  York.  To  compovmd  this,  over  8 
million  Americans  visit  southern  Cali- 
fornia yearly. 

If  these  moimtains  are  developed,  resi- 
dents and  visitors  will  lose  the  only  re- 
maining open  space  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Basin  and  the  city's  last  remaining  non- 
polluting  buffer  will  disappear. 

IN   CONCLUSION 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  basic 
justification  for  environmental  legisla- 
tion: Protection  of  public  health  and 
welfare. 

This  same  goal  also  justifies  our  need 
to  solve  the  energy  crisis,  since  without 
heating  oil  and  gasoline,  we  cannot  heat 
our  homes,  keep  our  factories  running 
and  keep  vital  transportation  services 
moving. 

Obviously,  the  most  precious  single 
environment  is  a  person's  home  and  his 
or  her  ability  to  live  in  comfort  and  in 
relative  freedom  from  want.  Both  en- 
viionmental  safeguards  and  sufBcient 
energy  resources  are  necessary  to  protect 
this  home  environment. 

A  careful  balancing  process  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  our  total  environment. 
We  must  have  smogless  air,  pure  water, 
and  quiet — and  we  must  have  jobs,  heat, 
and  vital  services.  So  far,  the  balance 
has  not  tipped  dangerously,  and  the 
sudden  anxieties  of  the  energy  crisis  have 
not  washed  away  the  progress  made  in 
environmental  legislation  and  protec- 
tion. It  will  not  tip,  if  we  all  continue 
to  work  together. 


PUBLIC  CAMPAIGN  FINANCING 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  Senate's  attention  to  a 
very  fine  editorial,  from  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer,  which  supports  efforts  to 
enact  a  public  financing/campaign  re- 
form bill.  The  editorial  draws  attention 
to  the  leadership  being  shown  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  Leader.  Mr.  Scott 
of  Pennsylvania.  I  have  been  privileged 
to  work  with  him  on  this  bill  and  can  at- 
test to  his  great  efforts  to  bring  about 
clean  elections. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  this 
editorial  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Public  Financing  Is  a  Key  to  Vital  Cam- 
paign Reform 

In  a  radio  speech,  President  Nixon  has 
finally  outlined  his  own  ideas  on  how  to  clean 
up  political  campaigns,  Congress  having  sen- 
sibly rejected  bis  proposal  of  a  few  months 
ago  to  assign  the  whole  matter  to  stUl  an- 
other study  commission. 

Many  of  Mr.  Nixon's  proposals  are  de- 
signed to  end  the  abuses,  to  which  he  barely 
alluded,  which  infected  his  own  re-election 
campaign.  In  1972,  for  example,  campaign 
committees  with  fancy  names  but  no  mem- 
bers proliferated  as  a  device  to  get  around 
the  contributions  and  spending  limits  in  the 
1971  campaign  reform  act  which  Mr.  Nixon 
had  signed  with  a  flourish.  Now,  be  proposes 
that  each  political  candidate  have  only  one 
campaign  committee,  to  be  the  depository  of 
all  funds  raised  in  his  or  her  behalf. 

Preparing  for  1972,  the  President's  fund- 
raisers went  out  of  the  way  to  collect  dona- 
tions In  cash,  which  is  bard  to  trace  but 


not — as  we  have  seen — impossible.  For  the 
future,  the  President  would  that  all  political 
donations  over  $50  be  made  by  check  or  other 
negotiable  instrument. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Nixon  has  changed  his 
position  to  favor  repeal  of  the  proviso  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Act  of  1934  requir- 
ing "equal  time"  for  all  candidates  for  an 
office,  however  insignificant  or  frivolous 
their  candidacies  may  be.  In  1972,  the  White 
House  quashed  repeal.  So  had  President 
Johnson  when  the  matter  came  up  in  1964. 
The  electronic  media  want  and  should  be 
allowed  to  give  more  free  coverage  of  major 
candidates,  including  the  Icind  of  debates 
in  which  Mr.  Nixon  and  John  P.  Kennedy 
engaged  in  1960  when  Congress  suspended 
the  "equal  time"  proviso. 

On  the  negative  side,  Mr.  Nixon  has  now 
made  public  his  adamant  opposition  to  pub- 
lic financing  of  campaigns.  This  "raid  on  the 
public  Treasury,"  as  he  calls  it,  would  have 
the  effect  of  "undermining  the  very 
foundation  of  our  democratic  process." 

It  would,  he  argues,  "not  only  divert  tax 
dollars  from  pressing  national  needs,  but 
would  also  require  taxpayers  to  sponsor  po- 
litical candidates  and  parties  with  which 
they  might  totally  disagree." 

We  think,  to  the  contrary,  that  clean 
elections  are  as  much  a  "national  need" 
as  any  of  the  other  things  to  which  citizens 
contribute  their  taxes.  The  bills  being  con- 
sidered in  Congress  would  also  not  only  pro- 
vide funds  for  both  major  parties  but  In- 
clude financing  for  minor  parties,  if  these 
showed  serious  strength. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  1972  federal 
elections  cost  between  $200  million  and  $250 
mUlion.  That's  only  $1  or  perhaps  $1.25  per 
citizen — a  small  price  to  pay  for  a  great 
investment  in  keeping  our  democratic  proc- 
ess fair  and  honest. 

As  the  citizens  lobby  Common  Cause 
points  out,  that  would  be  considerably  less 
than  the  $500-$700  million  more  which 
Americans  had  to  pay  for  mUk  alone  after 
dairy  producers  made  their  huge  contribu- 
tions to  the  President's  campaign. 

In  a  Gallup  poll  last  September,  two-thirds 
of  Americans  surveyed  favored  a  total  ban 
on  all  campaign  contributions  from  private 
sources.  We  think  the  bill  sponsored  by  Sen. 
Hugh  Scott  and  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  goes 
In  the  right  direction.  It  would  provide  for 
all  public  financing,  or  for  a  mix  of  public 
and  private,  and  it  would  set  reasonable  lim- 
its on  the  amounts  that  could  be  spent. 

Mr.  Nixon  says  that  a  free  society  should 
have  no  such  "artificial  limits".  Well,  we 
have  seen  the  "horrors,"  in  ex -Attorney  Gen- 
eral John  N.  Mitchell's  word,  caused  by  hav- 
ing no  effective  Ud  at  all  and  too  much 
money  to  spend. 

What  truly  undermines  the  foimdation 
of  our  democratic  process  is  a  system  in 
which  candidates  must  raise  enormous  sums 
from  special  interests,  which  almost  always 
expect  their  quid  pro  quo.  If  we  have  loarned 
nothing  else  from  Watergate,  surely  we  have 
learned  this. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  SPEAKS  OUT  FOR 
RAIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  hsis  re- 
cently held  hearings  in  the  Midwest  and 
Northeast  region  to  determine  a  rail  re- 
organization plan  for  this  area.  These 
hearings  represent  the  second  step  in  a 
yearlong  process  to  establish  a  feasible 
and  economically  sound  plan  for  improv- 
ing rail  service  for  this  region. 

Representatives  from  all  over  New 
England  were  asked  to  give  testimony  in 
Boston  last  week  on  the  preliminary  re- 


port of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion's recommendations  for  reorganizing 
these  rails.  The  Governor's  ofBce  in  New 
Hampshire  was  very  ably  represented  by 
George  Oilman,  commissioner  of  New 
Hampshire's  Department  of  Resources 
and  Economic  Development. 

Mr.  President,  I  therefore,  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  testimony  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Testimont  of  Commissioner  George  Gilmam 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  offer  for  the  record  a  let- 
ter from  Governor  Thomson  which  I  would 
like  to  read. 

Please  note  the  importance  which  Governor 
Thomson  places  on  recognition  by  the  I.C.C. 
Rail  Service  Planning  OflSce  of  a  revised 
"core"  system  plan  for  New  Hampshire  fol- 
lowing along  the  lines  of  serving  existing  rail 
users  and  taking  account  of  New  Hampshire's 
rapid  Industrial  growth. 

I  recognize  that  this  Is  but  the  second  of 
seven  steps  In  the  Federal  Government's  rail- 
road planning  process.  We  hope  this  will  lead 
to  a  strong  and  healthy  rati  system. 

The  vitality  of  our  rail  service  Is  critical 
to  the  national  and  regional  economies  but 
very  directly  also  to  scores  of  New  Hampshire 
communities  whose  names  appear  on  maps 
only  in  fine  print. 

New  Hampshire's  growth  and  prosperity  as 
much  as  those  of  any  state  in  the  nation  were 
built  on  a  rail  network  which  once  linked  all 
of  our  large  communities  and  most  of  the 
small  ones  to  one  another  and  to  the  outside 
world.  New  Hampshire's  vital  industrial  base 
which  provides  Jobs  for  our  people  still  owes 
its  existence  to  rail  service. 

For  the  past  several  years  our  state  has 
fought  before  the  I.C.C.  and  in  court  and 
more  recently  negotiated  in  earnest  good 
faith  to  stem  the  tide  of  abandonments 
which  would  serve  only  to  Injure  the  states 
economic  future. 

Now,  no  more  serious  threat  to  o\ir  econ- 
omy has  emerged  than  the  recommendations 
in  this  core  report. 

A  survey  of  medium  and  large  employers 
in  our  state  shows  that  more  than  20.000 
jobs  would  be  endangered  by  the  loss  of  rail 
service,  and  another  26,000  would  be  affected. 
This  amounts  to  more  than  half  the  manu- 
facturing Jobs  in  New  Hampshire. 

A  substantial  majority  of  these  manufac- 
turing faculties  may  be  directly  affected  by 
the  cutbacks  envisioned  in  the  core  report, 
while  we  are  aware  as  well  that  New  Hamp- 
shire will  be  able  to  draw  on  Federal  monies 
to  subsidize  or  assume  rail  service  where  it  is 
considered  vital  where  It  Is  not  part  of  the 
consolidated  rail  system,  this  is  not  a  viable 
remedy. 

New  Hampshire  is  skeptical  of  the  efficacy 
of  "subsidies"  either  offered  by  the  Federal 
Government  or  State  Ciovernment. 

Rather,  in  our  view  a  core  plan  which  we 
propose  as  a  substitute  will  in  our  Judgment 
contribute  to  a  sound  New  Englald  rail  sys- 
tem and  best  serve  New  Hampshire. 

The  heart  of  this  discussion  and  the  rea- 
sons for  oiw  appearance  Is  to  indicate  very 
strongly  that  the  DOT  "core"  system  is  un- 
acceptable. 

Frankly,  it  is  inadequate;  it  is  wTong  in 
concept;  and  Governor  Thomas  and  others 
representing  New  Hampshire  wUl  fight  Its 
implementation  at  every  step. 

In  substitute,  I  submit  a  plan  for  rail  serv- 
ive  for  New  Hampshire  as  part  of  a  "core" 
system  and  I  should  Indicate  it  is  the  mini- 
mum we  can  accept.  It  represents  New  Hamp- 
shire's vital  needs  now  and  In  the  future. 

I  submit  a  copy  for  your  records.  Please 
note  that  it  has  seven  components: 
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(1)  Service  through  the  Industr  il  heart- 
land of  New  Hampshire 'up  the  1  errlmack 
River,  at  least  to  Meredith,  the  bt|e  or  the 
White  Mountains. 

(2)  The  eastern  area  on  New  F  impshlre 
servicing  industrial  Strafford  and  li  wer  Car 
roll  Counties  to  the  base  of  the  Wh   e  Moun 
tains. 

(3)  East/ West  service  in  an  areai  >roJected 
for  substantial  future  industrial  gi  >wth  ex- 
tending on  a  line  from  Portsmoutl  to  Man- 
chester. Note  also  that  a  spur  leg  running 
south  along  the  seacoast  from  Port  nouth  is 
necessary. 

(4)  Service  to  industrial  Chesbii  County 
linking  <Hito  main  line  service  along  Jie  Con- 
necticut River. 

(5)  Service  into  southwestern  Hill  borough 
County. 

(6)  The  vital  link  branching  from  ^he  Mer- 
rimack River  line  Just  north  of  Cor  «rd  and 
running  into  White  River  Junctloi  the  so- 
called  northern  line. 

This  line  is  essential  for  heavy  i  id  wide 
loads  and  provides  an  additional  ei  try  and 
exit  to  New  Hampshire  other  than  t  at  run- 
ning south  to  the  Boston  area. 

<7)  The  northern  complex  of  exist  ig  serv- 
ice serving  industrial  communities  ol  Woods- 
vllle,  Littleton,  Lancaster,  Groveton  c  id  Ber- 
lin. Jobs  are  not  easily  come  by  in  thi  north- 
ern part  of  our  state  and  it  is  Im  erative 
that  existing  rail  service  there  be  mall  talned. 

The  above  seven  segments  reprei  snt  an 
accommodation  between  past  rail  sen  ce  and 
the  sharply  curtailed  cutbacks  prop  aed  in 
the  "core"  report.  It  seems  to  me  clearly 
sensible  that  New  Hampshire  can  exp  ct  this 
much  from  our  Rail  Planning  Office 

It  provides  for  existing  service  lo  New 
Hampshire  industries  and  would  n  'ognlze 
future  growth  patterns  of  our  state.  J  othlng 
less  would  be  satisfactory. 


CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT 
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Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  . 
the  Senate  approved  legislation 
establishes  a  mandatory  Federal  ~ 
penalty  for  certain  crimes.  I  oppos«  1 
bill,  because  the  death  penalty  i 
morally  wrong  and  unjustifiable  i 
tice. 

I  spoke  against  the  bill  on  the 
the  Senate,  saying  that  "vengt, 
within  the  province  of  the  Lord ;  it  _ 
not  be  a  substitute  for  justice."  Th 
possible  rationale  for  the  death  p  nalty 
is  vengeance;  it  does  not  deter 
decrease  murder. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  on  thii 
ject   appeared   in    today's    Wash!  igton 
Post.  Written  by  William  Rasp^ 
believe  that  it  succinctly  states  „ 
sence  of  the  Senate  debate  on  the- 
tal  punishment   bill.   I,   therefore 
unanimous  consent  that  the  ai 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ccfumn 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 


th 


Debating  the  Death  Penai-tt 
(By  William  Raspt>erry) 

("While    many   people   who   suppoi 
death  penalty  believe  that  it  would  hel 
vent    certain   heinous    crimes,    my   gu 
that   they   support   it   for   another 
retribution.") 

The  Senate  may  have  been  reHectii 
wishes  of  the  people  if  not  its  superlo; 
ftom  last  week  when  it  voted,  54  to 
restore  the  death  penalty  for  certain 
Eories  of  federal  offenses. 

And   now  the  lobbyists  for  moraUt     are 
turning— not  very  hopefully — to  the  (ouas 
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In  their  effort  to  let  the  death  penalty  stay 
dead. 

As  was  the  case  when  the  bill  was  under 
consideration  In  the  Senate,  lU  opponente 
wUl  argue  in  the  Hotise  that  there  is  no 
reliable  evidence  that  capital  punishment 
deters  crime  and,  therefore,  it  shouldn't  be 
enacted. 

I'm  guessing  that  that  argument  will  be  as 
ineffectual  in  the  House  as  it  was  in  the 
Senate,  and  for  the  same  reason:  It  misses 
the  point. 

To  begin  with,  capital  punishment  would 
deter  certain  kinds  of  crime:  income  tax 
evasion,  for  instance,  or  speeding.  If  it  were 
a  cerUlnty  that  any  person  caught  delib- 
erately underpaying  his  income  taxes  or  driv- 
ing his  car  too  fast  would  be  put  to  death, 
hardly  anyliody  would  underpay  his  taxes  or 
drive  too  fast. 

Of  course  no  one  ever  proposes  capital 
punishment  for  the  kinds  of  crime  that  it 
clearly  would  deter.  And  the  evidence  is  at 
best  inconclusive  that  it  would  deter  the 
sorts  of  crimes  for  which  it  is  proposed: 
treason,  kidnapping  or  murder  in  the  course 
of  skyjacking. 

But  again.  I  doubt  that  that  is  the  point. 
While  many  people  who  support  the  death 
penalty  believe  that  it  would  help  prevent 
certain  heinous  crimes,  my  guess  is  that  they 
support  it  for  another  reason :  retribution. 
That    is,    certain    offenses — brutal    rapes, 

mutilations,    mass    murder,    for    instance 

strike  some  people  as  so  foul  that  they  are 
willing  to  see  their  perpetrators  dead,  no  mat- 
ter whether  anyone  else  is  deterred. 

I  dont  feel  that  way,  but  I  appreciate  the 
difficulty  of  arguing  with  those  who  do.  If 
your  statistics  are  drawn  with  enough  care 
and  presented  with  enough  clarity,  you  can 
win  the  argument  over  deterrence.  But  if 
the  debate  is  not  over  efficacy  but  over  de- 
serts—whether a  particular  low-lifed  s.o.b. 
deserves  lo  die — you  might  as  well  shrug  your 
shoulders  and  walk  away. 

It  is  interesting,  though,  that,  even  among 
those  who  would  conclude  that  cerUIn  abom- 
inable offenders  deserve  to  die,  few  would  be 
willing  to  carry  out  the  sentence  themselves. 
Just  as  few  of  them  would  be  willing  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  lynch  mob.  But  It's  okay  If 
the  state  does  it;  the  state,  by  speaking 
solemn  legalisms  and  conducting  stony-faced 
rituals,  transforms  mere  killing  into  execu- 
tion, which  sounds  much  less  offensive. 

But  Is  it,  really?  Sen.  Harold  E.  Hughes 
( D-Iowa)  Invokes  the  usual  efficacy  argument 
against  capital  punishment  as  well  as  "the 
shortest  of  the  Ten  Commandments-  "Thou 
Shalt  not  kill.' " 

Then  he  adds:  "I  oppose  the  death  penalty 
because  it  demeans  human  society  without 
protecting  It."  Hughes  is  saying  that  a  lynch 
mob  by  proxy  is  still  a  lynch  mob. 

He  made  some  other  points  that  deserve 
consideration.  Capital  punishment,  almost  of 
necessity,  is  "capricious  and  unjust  in  its 
appllcaUon.  It  discriminates  against  the  luck- 
less, the  poor  and  the  racial  minorities." 

That  is  one  of  the  key  reasons  for  the 
Supreme  Court's  1972  decision  outlawing  the 
death  penalty.  Judges  and  Juries  had  so  much 
discretion  in  deciding  when  to  Impose  the 
death  penalty,  and  used  that  discretion  in 
such  wildly  varying  directkma,  that  the  court 
ruled  it  unconstitutional. 

The  bill  that  now  goes  to  the  House  seeks 
to  overcome  the  court's  objections  by  spelling 
out  speciilcany  which  crimes  are  subject  to 
the  death  penalty  and  by  making  the  appli- 
cation of  the  penalty  (with  certain  excep- 
tions, also  spelled  out)  automatic  upon  con- 
viction. 

But  Sen.  Hughes'  objections  weren't  so 
much  constitutional  as  moral  and  practical. 
Capital  punishment  prolongs  court  pro- 
ceedings, he  said,  both  twcauae  of  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  condemned  will  seek  every 
possible  appeal  and  delay  and   because  of 
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the  added  weight  It  puts  on  Jury  delibera- 
tions. If  a  mistake  is  made,  U  the  convicted 
person  turns  out  to  be  innocent,  "there  is 
no  road  back."  Then : 

"PlnaUy,  I  oppose  the  death  penalty  be- 
cause it  is  grossly  destructive  of  human  hopes 
for  a  society  more  amenable  to  peace  and 
less  dependent  on  violence  for  the  solution 
of  Its  problems." 

Unfortunately,  Hughes'  arguments— and 
those  of  others,  including  Sen.  Philip  Hart 
(D-Mlch.)  and  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  (D- 
Mass.)— left  a  majority  of  the  Senate  un- 
moved. Nor  is  there  much  hope  for  a  more 
civilized  outcome  in  the  House. 

Well,  if  they  are  going  to  enact  capital 
punishment,  let  me  propose  an  amendment 
that  occurred  to  me  last  week  when  I  was 
watching  NBC's  "The  Execution  of  Pvt 
Slovik": 

Be  it  further  enacted  that  members  of  any 
Jury  that  votes  the  death  penalty,  and  any 
magistrate  who  upholds  said  vote,  shall  to- 
gether comprise  the  firing  squad  that  will 
execute  the  sentence. 


THE  REMOVAL  OF  THE  OIL 
EMBARGO 


Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  removal 
of  the  embargo  provides  some  relief,  but 
it  should  not  cause  us  to  relax  our  efforts 
in  working  to  solve  the  energy  crisis.  The 
embargo's  end  cannot  mean  a  return  of 
the  wasteful  practices  of  yesterday,  but 
it   does  provide   us   an   opportunity  to 

work — and  I  emphasize  the  word  work 

out  of  our  current  situation.  It  is  veiy 
tempting  to  believe — even  when  we  know 
better — that  the  energy  crisis  is  not  real- 
ly real.  It  is  comforting  to  think  that  it 
could  disappear  just  as  rapidly  as  it 
came.  Let  no  one  be  mistaken,  there  is  a 
shortage.  There  is  not  enough  oil  and 
energy  to  keep  our  economy  growing;  to 
provide  all  the  jobs  necessary  for  our  in- 
creasing population;  to  provide  the  gas, 
air-conditioning,  and  recreation  that 
more  and  more  Americans  are  becoming 
accustomed  to.  There  is  no  way  out  of 
this  situation  except  through  sacrifice 
and  hard  work. 

The  recent  episode  has  been  a  sad  one 
for  Americans.  It  is  sad  but  true  that 
too  few,  both  in  public  and  private  life, 
have  demonstrated  the  kind  of  leader- 
ship that  will  enable  us  to  overcome  this 
current  condition.  It  deeply  disturbs  me 
that  too  many  on  both  sides  of  the  polit- 
ical aisle  were  willing  to  play  politics. 
I  take  strong  exception  to  those  in  the 
administration  who  claimed — wrongly  in 
my  view— that  the  crisis  was  over.  In 
addition,  the  role  of  Congress  provided 
a  sorry  chapter  of  events  following  the 
onset  of  the  crisis.  Too  many  in  the  Con- 
gress have  been  willing  to  play  politics 
with  a  problem  that  touched  every  aspect 
of  American  hfe.  At  this  late  date,  de- 
spite much  activity  and  noise.  Congress 
as  a  whole  has  not  yet  passed  any  leg- 
islation to  increase  the  supply  of  oil  and 
energy.  Its  principal  legislative  proposal, 
the  Energy  Emergency  Act,  has  been  de- 
nounced by  several  influential  publica- 
tions   ranging    from    the    Wall    Street 
Journal  to  such  papers  as  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  the  New  Republic.  In  re- 
cent years.  Members  of  Congress  have 
deplored  its  diminishing  role  in  govern- 
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mental  affairs.  Too  often  the  White 
House  has  preempted  the  leadership  role. 
Yet,  nothing  In  the  recent  conduct  of 
either  House  would  indicate  the  Congress 
is  ready  to  assume  a  leadership  role. 

One  of  the  sorriest  pages  of  the  recent 
chronicle  of  events  have  been  the  lack 
of  leadership  in  the  oil  industry  itself. 
I  had  hoped  that  somewhere  someone 
among  the  business  leaders  of  this  indus- 
try who  have  the  expertise  needed  today 
would  come  up  with  some  constructive 
proposals  to  make  this  Nation  self-suf- 
ficient. Unfortimately.  all  one  has  heard 
is  justification  of  high  profits.  Where 
are  the  men  of  vision  and  leadership, 
both  in  and  out  of  government,  who  put 
the  Nation's  welfare  above  political  am- 
bitions or  corporate  profits? 

With  the  end  of  the  embargo,  we  have 
a  new  opportunity  to  develop  an  effec- 
tive national  energy  program  that  will 
be  in  the  Interest  of  all  the  people.  This 
also  gives  Congress  the  opportunity  and 
the  obligation  to  provide  constructive 
leadership,  leadership  not  subject  to  the 
personal  ambitions  of  the  Members  of 
Congress.  This  is  the  time  for  the  Con- 
gress to  create  an  ad  hoc  energy  com- 
mittee that  would  look  at  all  aspects  of 
the  problem  rather  than  to  take  the 
piecemeal  approach,  marked  by  bitter 
competition  among  congressional  com- 
mittees. 

In  developing  a  national  energy  pro- 
gram, I  believe  the  following  additional 
things  should  be  done: 

First.  Institute  now  a  major  research 
and  development  program  that  will 
make  this  Nation  self-sufficient  in  the 
early  1980's.  Let  us  put  together  the  best 
group  of  scientists  and  managerial 
talent  to  lead  the  way.  Do  not  say,  it 
cannot  be  done.  That  was  not  the  at- 
titude which  put  a  man  on  the  moon. 

Second.  Reform  depletion  and  other  oil 
and  gas  tax  advantages  so  that  they  will 
provide  true  incentives  for  new  energy 
sources  as  well  as  honest  to  goodness 
competition  in  the  industry. 

Third.  Move  full  steam  ahead  on  al- 
location and  standby  rationing  programs 
so  that  we  are  ready  for  any  future  emer- 
gency. The  public  will  respond  if  per- 
suaded the  programs  call  for  equal  sacri- 
fice and  effort  in  all  regions  of  the  coun- 
try and  all  parts  of  the  economy.  We  need 
programs  to  insure  fairness  so  that  we 
can  devote  our  fuU  efforts  to  providing 
for  all  rather  than  more  fighting  over 
who  will  get  more  or  less  of  what  is  avail- 
able. 

Fourth.  Develop  procedures  that  will 
assure  a  fair  hearing  to  those  who  believe 
that  their  groups  have  been  unfairly 
treated,  such  as  the  truckers  and  gaso- 
line station  owners.  I  strongly  urge  adop- 
tion of  my  legislation  to  create  an  Office 
of  Private  Grievances  and  Redress. 

Fifth.  Develop  a  strong  energy  con- 
servation ethic.  It  is  imperative  in  the 
days  ahead  that  each  of  us  conserve  gas- 
oline and  other  forms  of  energy  to  help 
insure  the  future  growth  of  our  economy. 

Sixth.  Develop  policies  that  will  put 
foreign  nations  on  notice  that  this  coun- 
try will  not  sit  idly  by,  but  will  take  coim- 
termeasures  in  the  event  of  future  em- 
bargoes or  blackmail. 


All  of  this  and  more  needs  to  be  done. 
Let  us  put  coimtry  and  the  people's  wel- 
fare above  profits  and  personal  ambi- 
tions. Let  us  get  on  with  the  job. 


REPORT  ON   INSPECTION  TRIP   OF 
ARMED  FORCES  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  a  report  to  me,  as 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, from  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, Senator  Thurmond  dated  February 
13,  1974.  The  report  summarizes  in  a 
very  brief  and  informative  way  certain 
weapons  systems  he  observed  during  a 
visit  to  the  plants  which  are  producing 
these  items.  This  report  represents  a 
firsthand  observation  of  Senator  Thur- 
mond, and  I  know  it  will  be  of  great  in- 
terest to  all  Members  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report    by    Senator    Strom    Thurmond    to 
SENATOR    John     C.    Stennis,    Chairman, 
Senate    Armed    Services    Committee,    on 
OaiENTATiON  Trip  to  Pennsylvania,  Con- 
necticut, AND  Vermont,  February  13,  1974 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  submitting  herewith 
a  report  concerning  my  one-day  orientation 
trip   to  inspect   Army,   Navy   and  Air  Force 
programs     at     Philadelphia,     Pennsylvania; 
Stratford,  Connecticut  and  Burlington,  Ver- 
mont. During  this  visit  I  was  briefed  and 
inspected  progress  on  the  following  programs: 
UTTAS.  HLH,  CH-53E,  General  Electric  T-700 
engine  and  the  GAU-8,'A  30mm  gun.   The 
fcllo.\ing  are  some  of  my  observations  con- 
cerning these  programs: 

1.  Utility  Tactical  Transport  Aircraft  Sys- 
tem (UTTAS) — On  this  trip  I  visited  both 
contractors  in  the  UTTAS  competitive  pro- 
totype competition,  Boeing  Vertoi  and  Sikor- 
sky. Each  company  has  been  authorized  3 
flying  prototypes.  First  flight  is  scheduled 
for  Novemljer  of  1974  although  lx>th  expect 
to  get  their  No.  1  aircraft  airttorne  some- 
time during  Septemljer. 

Helicopters,  with  their  complex  rotor,  drive 
and  flight  control  systems  require  longer 
flight  periods  than  fixed  wing  aircraft  so  14 
months  of  contractor  tests  and  six  months  of 
user  tests  are  planned.  This  aircraft  will  re- 
place the  HUEY  and  will  t)e  used  essentially 
to  transport  personnel  Into  combat  landing 
zones.  It  will  be  able  to  carry  a  fuU  squad  of 
11  men,  thus  enabling  the  Army  to  maintain 
the  orgamzatlonal  integrity  of  the  Infantry 
squad.  Presently  the  HUEY  Is  too  small  and 
underpowered  for  this  Job.  Essentially  the 
two  aircraft  appear  very  slmUar  although 
the  Sikorsky  helo  is  about  5  feet  longer  and 
employes  a  toll  wheel  as  opposed  to  the  Boe- 
ing nose  wheel  design.  There  are  also  differ- 
ences in  the  rotor  systems  and  blades.  Boeing 
uses  a  fiberglass  base  structure  in  the  blade 
whereas  the  Sikorsky  helo  depends  on  tita- 
nium for  Its  structural  Integrity. 

It  appears  that  the  intense  competition  is 
resulting  in  an  outstanding  design  and  pro- 
duction work,  plus  real  cost  savings.  Experi- 
ence in  recent  years  indicates  that  relatively 
low  cost  hardware  programs  such  as  the 
UTTAS  are  best  developed  in  this  competitive 
prototype  environment. 

2.  Heavy  Lift  Helicopter  (HLH)— This  pro- 
gram l>egan  with  development  of  critical 
components  and  last  year  the  Congress  ap- 
proved one  prototype.  In  the  current  budget 
the  Army  is  requesting  a  second  prototype 
on  the  grounds  it  reduces  the  program  risk 
and  shortena  the  development  period.  The 
HLH  is  a  totally  new  helo,  using  the  fly-by- 


wire  guidance  method  and  a  tandem  rotor. 
It  is  designed  to  lift  22.5  tons  under  stringent 
ambient  conditions  and  over  30  tons  under 
normal  conditions.  This  requirement  is  based 
on  the  new  container  configuration  used  by 
the  Army  and  Independent  shippers.  First 
flight  is  scheduled  for  August  1975. 

3.  CH-53E — This  helicopter  is  a  product 
Improvement  of  the  CH-53A  and  is  being 
developed  by  Sikorsky.  Two  prototypes  wUl 
be  built  and  it  is  designed  to  lift  16  tons 
which  is  double  the  load  of  the  CH-53A. 
This  older  aircraft  is  now  in  the  forelgi' 
sales  program.  The  additional  lift  capability 
of  the  "E"  model  is  achieved  by  adding  a 
third  engine,  an  extra  rotor  blade  and  other 
improvements.  The  Navy  needs  this  particu- 
lar size  helicopter  for  below  deck  storage  on 
aircraft  carriers.  It  is  actually  a  heavy  lift 
helicopter,  but  of  course  can  carry  over  100 
personnel  and  sizeable  cargo  loads  Inter- 
nally, whereas  the  HLH  Is  strlcUy  a  "Uft" 
helicopter. 

4.  General  Electric  Engine,  T-700 — This 
engine  was  selected  in  competition  for  use 
on  both  UTTAS  prototypes  and  will  also  be 
used  on  the  AAH  (Attack  Helicopter).  It  has 
four  major  advantages  over  present  hell- 
copter  engines.  Briefly,  they  are: 

(a)  Lower  fuel  consumption. 

(b)  Use  of  a  new  type  integral  foreign  ob- 
ject separator  to  keep  the  engine  free  of  saiKl 
and  dirt  associated  with  takeofis  and  land- 
ings. 

(c)  Lower  maintainability  due  to  access 
and  engine  construction.  (A  small  set  of 
wrenches   are   used   for   field   maintenance.) 

(d)  Built-in  design  life  three  times  greater 
than  any  other  helicopter  engine. 

While  this  engine  has  met  or  exceeded  re- 
quirements to  date  it  faces  a  critical  mile- 
stone in  order  to  be  cleared  for  the  first 
UTTAS  flight  tests  in  September  of  1974. 

5.  GAU-8/A  30MM  Gun— This  gun  is  very 
large  and  the  A-10  fuselage  was  designed  to 
accept  It.  It  was  buUt  to  defeat  tanks  at  a 
greater  than  4,000  foot  slant  range.  Some  re- 
cent development  changes  involved  reduction 
of  the  huge  drum  from  41  to  34  Inches  In 
diameter.  This  gun  Is  mounted  In  a  nose 
section  of  the  A-10  In  Burlington,  Vermont 
and  it  was  demonstrated  during  my  visit. 
This  particular  gun  has  fired  about  8,000 
rounds.  Another  gun  is  one  of  two  prototypes 
at  Edwards  AFB,  California  and  has  fired 
800  rounds  in  ground  tests.  The  first  flight 
tests  are  scheduled  later  this  month. 

The  successful  development  of  the  OAU-8 
Is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  A-10.  Be- 
cause of  its  great  size,  weight  and  power, 
flight  tests  will  be  critical,  as  a  weapon  of 
this  type  has  never  been  fired  from  a  rela- 
tively lightweight  plane  of  this  type.  Also, 
crucial  to  the  GAU-8  tests  is  adaptation  of 
the  depleted  uranium  or  tungsten  carbide 
penetrator  round  which  to  date  has  not  been 
tested  from  the  gun.  A  penetrator  of  great 
density  is  essential  If  the  gun  is  to  meet  Its 
armor  killing  requirement. 


AEC  USING  MEANINGLESS  SAFETY 
FIGtTRES 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  AEC  paid  professors  at  MIT  2  million 
tax  dollars  to  estimate  the  probability 
of  a  nuclear  power  catastrophe.  The  re- 
port, which  is  known  as  the  Rasmussen 
study,  provides  the  AEC  with  figures 
like  one-chance-in-a-biUion  per  plant, 
per  year  according  to  the  AEC. 

The  following  warning  about  the  re- 
port has  been  issued  by  the  Committee 
for  Nuclear  Responsibility,  P.O.  Box  2329, 
Dublin,  Calif.  94566; 
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FicxTRES  From  thk  Study  Awe  NBC^A]in.T 

MEANtNGLXSS 

First  reason  Is  the  difficulty  of  pr«  Uctlng 
either  the  frequency  or  the  conseque  ices  of 
human  error  (and  malice) .  Error  or  malice 
could  Instantly  reduce  the  catastrople-odds 
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from  1-per-bUllon  to  near  certalntj  Esti- 
mates about  the  small  chance  of  a '  uclear 
disaster  depend  on  the  reckless  assv  nption 
that  operators  of  nuclear  plants  will  e  ake  no 
serious  errors  during  emergencies;  9,\\  >.  that 
no  demented  or  hostile  people  will  try  to 
destroy  the  plants. 

Second  reason  is  the  lack  of  exf  rlence 
with  operating  nuclear  hardware.  SU  ce  the 
very  first  1 ,000-megawatt  nuclear  plai  t  went 
Into  operation  In  June  1973,  expert  have 
hardly  one  reactor-year  of  experience  to  ex- 
amine. They  can  do  little  better  thai  guess 
when  they  assign  reliability  estlmi  tea  to 
nuclear  hardware  of  this  type.  Kurthi  rmore, 
tor  4  years  straight,  the  AEC  has  had  t  >  scold 
and  to  fine  nuclear  equipment  flmu  engi- 
neering firms,  and  utilities  for  unaco  Jtably 
sloppy  quality-control,  but  according  i  >  a  re- 
port in  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Dec.  2i  1973, 
the  industry  is  still  unresponsive. 

Third  reason  Is  the  unjustifiable  at  lump- 
tton  that  nuclear  safety-systems  (s(  ne  of 
them  never  tested)  have  been  prope:  y  de- 
signed. This  assumption  denies  all  i  le  re- 
cent nuclear  "surprises"  which  she  that 
nuclear  engineers  are  failing  to  fore  ee  all 
the  design  problems.  If  the  design  of  a  afety- 
system  Is  defective,  even  perfectly  «  trklng 
hardware  will  not  make  it  effective. 

Fourth  reason  is  the  flaw  of  assumii  5  that 
all  possible  paths  leading  to  a  catas  ropbe 
have  been  recognized.  As  recently  as  C  :tober 
1973,  the  AECs  Director  of  Regulat  >n,  L. 
Manning  Muntzing,  admitted  to  a  Cc  igres- 
slonal  Committee  ( JCAE) :  "I'm  reall  con- 
cerned about  some  of  the  surprises  w  see". 
How  many  unsuspected  paths  to  catas  rophe 
are  stUl  waiting  to  be  discovered? 

OR   IS   TT    l-CRANCE-IM-90? 

On  January  31,  1974,  AEC  Commli  loner 
Dixy  Lee  Ray  testified  to  the  JCAE  th  t  the 
chance  of  a  core-meltdown  is  one  In-a- 
mUUon  per  reactor  per  year  (compare<  with 
l-per-bllllon  for  a  "catastrophe").  Bv  .  ac- 
cording to  Dixy  Lee  Ray,  "The  study  Indi- 
cates that  it  (core-meltdown]  would  1  ot  be 
an  extraordinarily  large  accident  due  3  the 
presence  of  many  other  safety  features  " 

It  is  clear  why  the  AEC  must  sue  lenly 
deny  that  a  core-meltdown  could  be  a    atas- 
trophe.  If  the  chance  of  a  major  mel(  town 
were  really  as  low  as  1-ln-a-million  p  r  re 
actor-year,  and  if  we  let  the  AEC  llcen^  280 
plants  for  operation  by  1985.  it  would 
the  probability  of  a  meltdown  acclden 
Ing  the  40-year  lifespan  of  those  plants 
b«  unacceptably  high:  one-chance-in-  0 


nean 
lur- 
ould 


WORLD  SEEN  NEAR  A  FOO 
DISASTER 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  tomolrow. 
the  Fdreign  Relations  Committee  will 
hold  the  first  of  2  days  of  hearings  on  a 
new  3 -year  authorization  of  func 
the  International  Development  As 
tlon,  the  soft  loan  window  of  the 
Bank,  designed  to  aid  the  world's  p 
nations.  Everyone  who  has  studie 

oil   price   increases   demanded   bj 

OPEC  nations  agrees  that  the  devei  >ping 
countries  will  be  the  most  serious  r  af- 
fected. Their  economies  are  fragll  and 
have  few  possibilities  for  the  ty  e  of 
conservation  measures  that  hai  s  so 
aided  the  United  States  recently.  '  liese 
countries  are  also  unlikely  to  benefit  from 
substantial  new  Investments  by  the  <  PEC 
countries  and  cannot  borrow  easily  fi  in- 


ternational financial  markets.  Their 
plight  is  extremely  serious. 

An  article  and  editorial  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  emphasizes  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  situation.  They  deserve 
our  attention,  Mr.  President,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  by 
Harold  Schmeck,  Jr.,  and  today's  excel- 
lent editorial  by  James  Reston  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

WoBLD  Seen  Near  a  Food  Disaster — Rocke- 
feller F^JND  Head  Asks  New  Ethic  of  Acs- 

TERITT 

(By  Harold  M.  Schmeck,  Jr.) 
Washumctok,  March  14. — Dr.  John  H. 
Knowles,  president  of  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation, said  tonight  that  the  world  was  com- 
ing clooe  to  the  brink  of  a  Malthuslan  dis- 
aster, with  starvation  and  misery  for  millions, 
because  of  rising  population,  changing  cli- 
mate and  economic  perturbations  such  as  the 
oU  crisis. 

Dr.  Knowles  called  for  a  new  ethic  of  aus- 
terity for  the  United  States,  as  a  world  leader, 
to  help  the  world  avoid  disaster. 

The  new  ethic,  he  said,  must  Involve  con- 
trolled economic  growth  that  conserves  scarce 
resources,  controlled  fertility  rate  and  mark- 
edly Increased  support  for  the  World  Bank, 
the  United  Nations  and  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development. 

Above  all,  he  said  in  a  speech  prepared  for 
the  Urban  Institute  here,  there  must  be  a 
recognition  in  the  United  States  and  abroad 
that  world  civilization  is  rightly  interdepend- 
ent and  that  concern  for  conservation  must 
replace  the  traditional  concerns  for  produc- 
tion and  growth. 

Dr.  Knowles  said  he  hoped  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  provide  a  model  of  moral 
and  intellectual  suasion  for  an  interdepend- 
ent world  of  nation  states  based  on  austerity 
and  emphasizing  the  quality,  as  contrasted 
with  the  quantity  of  life. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  was  a  major 
force  in  producing  the  so-called  "green  revo- 
lution" that  provided  new  high-yield  types 
of  grain  for  underdeveloped  regions  of  the 
world.  Some  persons  had  hoped  that  these  de- 
velopments In  agriculture  would  be  a  major 
factor  in  preventing  world  starvation,  but  the 
calculations  depended  on  other  factors,  too. 
Including  control  of  population  growth  and 
favorable  climate  conditions. 

Dr.  Knowles  said  food  scarcity  and  short 
energy  supplies  alike  had  hit  the  world  with 
a  jolt  as  the  Inexorable  expansion  of  the 
world's  population  proceeded  apace. 

Changes  in  climatic  conditions,  with  in- 
creasingly scarce  water  supplied  In  some  areas 
such  as  the  Indian  subcontinent  and  parts 
of  Africa,  together  with  the  need  for  increas- 
ing quantities  of  fertilizer  and  pesticides  had 
helped  bring  the  world  close  to  Malthuslan 
disaster,  Dr.  Knowles  said. 

He  said  the  rising  price  of  oil  may  prove  to 
bo  the  straw  that  breaks  the  world's  back 
because  of  lt«  adverse  effect  on  nations  that 
have  a  desperate  need  to  increase  their  food 
supply. 

Thomas  Malthus,  English  economist  of  the 
late  18th  and  early  19th  centuries  predicted 
that  ultimately  population  would  outrun 
food  supply  and  that  the  two  would  lie 
brought  into  balance  again  only  by  starva- 
tion. 

Among  the  2>4  billion  people  living  in  the 
world's  less  developed  countries,  Dr.  Knowles 
said,  60  per  cent  are  estimated  to  be  malnour- 
ished, underdeveloped  physically  ana  poorly 
educated  and  20  per  cent  are  believed  to  be 
starving  at  this  moment. 

Dr.  Knowles  Is  the  second  high  ofBcial  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  to  speak  out  in 
recent  weeks  on  the  potential  gravity  of  the 


world  food  situation.  At  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  last  month.  Dr.  J.  Oeorge 
Harrar,  president  emeritus,  warned  that  pres- 
ent levels  of  technology  and  natural  resources 
woiUd  be  insufficient  to  feed  the  world  popu- 
lation of  the  future. 

McNamara  Looks  Ahead 
(By  James  Reston) 
Washington,  March  19 — One  of  the  charges 
made  against  officials  and  press  alike  during 
the  oil  crisis  was  that  they  did  not  alert  their 
peoples  In  time  to  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem. They  saw  the  trend  but  not  the  stu- 
pendous dangers  ahead,  so  now  they  are 
looking  forward  to  even  more  serious  world 
economic  crises. 

Here  for  example  Is  Robert  McNamara. 
president  of  the  World  Bank,  asserting  with 
almost  missionary  zeal  that  the  rich  nations 
have  not  yet  calculated  the  economic  and 
human  consequences  of  quadrupled  oil  prices 
or  even  begun  to  grapple  realistically  with 
the  food  and  fertilizer  shortages  he  sees 
ahead. 

A  few  years  ago  he  protested  publicly  when 
C.  P.  Snow,  the  British  scientist,  predicted 
at  Fulton,  Mo.,  that  before  long  the  world 
would  be  watching  "millions"  of  human  be- 
ings on  televUlon  dying  of  starvation.  Now. 
he  says,  he  is  not  so  sure  Lord  Snow  was 
overly  pessimistic.  One  or  two  more  seasons 
of  bad  weather,  he  oberves.  and  the  human 
family  will  be  enduring  unimaginable  dis- 
asters. 

Helmut  Schmidt.  Minister  of  Finance  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Is  almost 
as  gloomy  about  the  divisions  among  the  ad- 
vanced nations  at  a  time  when  the  world 
economy,  despite  rent  boom  conditions.  Is 
entering  a  phase  of  extraordinary  instability. 
Writing  in  foreign  Affairs  for  April,  he  sees 
a  struggle  for  the  distribution  of  essential 
raw  material  developing  In  the  world,  with 
most  nations  looking  to  their  own  selfish  in- 
terests and  avoiding  cooperative  planning 
necessary  to  meet  the  common  problems. 

"It  Is  a  struggle  for  the  distribution  and 
us©  of  the  national  product,  a  struggle  for 
the  world  product  .  .  .  Mr.  Schmidt  says. 
"The  struggle  over  oil  prices  may  be  followed 
tomorrow  by  a  similar  struggle  over  the  prices 
of  other  import  raw  materials.  And  since 
what  is  at  stake  is  not  just  pawns  on  a 
chessboard,  but  th©  peaceful  evolution  of  the 
world  economy  and  th©  prosperity  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  w©  need  a  politically 
sound  philosophy  If  we  are  to  win  this  dan- 
gerous fight." 

Mr.  NcNamara's  experts  at  the  World  Bank 
estimate  that  India  alone  will  have  to  find 
an  additional  $1  billion  a  year  just  to  pay 
th©  increased  cost  of  oil  at  present  prices. 
In  addition,  th©  hundred  poorest  countries 
of  the  world,  where  two  billion  people  exist. 
40  per  cent  of  them  in  'semi-starvation.  the 
rise  in  fertilizer  prices  wlU  cost  them  an  ad- 
ditional $1  billion,  which  of  course  they  do 
not  have. 

This  year,  he  notes,  the  advanced  nations 
of  th©  world  will  have  to  pay  $63  billion  more 
for  the  same  amount  of  oU  products  they 
consumed  In  1973.  Th©  Increase  for  all  the 
poor  nations  will  be  «10  billion.  Meanwhile, 
the  Increased  revenues  to  the  oil  producing 
states  this  year  will  be  on  the  order  of  (63 
billion,  and  half  of  this  going  to  Saudi  Ara- 
bia. Kuwait,  Qatar,  Abu  Dhabi  and  Libya. 
"Were  no  other  changes  to  affect  inter- 
national trade,"  McNamara  says,  "the  1973 
current  account  surplus  of  the  developed 
nations  would  turn  into  a  deficit  of  $41 
bllUon  and  the  1973  current  account  deficit 
of  the  developing  nations  wotUd  double  to 
$23  billion. 

"Such  deficits,"  h©  concludes,  "threaten 
the  stability  of  th©  economies  of  th©  oil- 
consuming  nations  throughout  the  world. 
Individual  nations  may  seek  to  finance  the 
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deficits  by  unilateral,  beggar-my-nelghbor 
policies  of  drastic  exchange  rate  adjustments 
(md  severe  trade  restrictions.  But  such  efforts 
to  expand  exports  and  restrict  imports,  if 
pursued  by  many  nations,  can  only  lead  to 
a  worldwide  deflationary  spiral.  .  .  ." 

These  anxieties  are  shared  by  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger  and  the  departing  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  George  Shultz,  yet  while 
U.S.  official  development  assistance  to  the 
world  amounted  to  2.79  per  cent  of  the  U.S. 
G.NP.  In  1949,  It  is  now  only  .22  per  cent, 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  rejected 
last  Jan.  23  U.S.  participation  In  the  re- 
plenishment of  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  funds  for  the  poorest  na- 
tions. 

Mr.  McNamara  called  this  at  the  time  "an 
unmitigated  disaster"  and  ever  since  he  has 
Jjeen  runntog  around  the  world  trying  to 
persuade  the  rich  nations  to  calculate  the 
consequences  of  the  coming  world  disorder. 
He  got  some  promise  of  help  from  Iran  ($200 
million  at  8  per  cent  interest  and  $150  mil- 
lion a  year  for  soft  long-term  loans  at  2  per 
cent)  but  he  will  have  to  get  many  more 
advance  commitments  to  keep  the  interna- 
tional development  assistance  program  going 
after  July  1. 

This  is  the  somber  prospect  that  helps  ex- 
plain Washington's  Irritation  with  the  cur- 
rent squabbles  among  the  allies  over  the  pro- 
cedures rather  than  the  substance  of  the 
world  economic  crisis.  Mr.  Kissinger  is 
alarmed  by  the  disarray  he  sees  In  the  world 
and  exasperated  with  the  slowness  of  coming 
to  grips  with  it — sometimes  exasperated  at 
his  own  exasperation. 

Mr.  McNamara  notes  the  fact  that  the  most 
fighting  has  taken  place  in  the  poorest  re- 
gions of  the  world  and  equates  political 
stability  with  economic  stability.  Helmut 
Schmidt  comes  closer  to  the  bone. 

"In  the  short  run,"  he  says,  "there  is  at 
least  a  point  beyond  which  economic  sta- 
bility would  be  in  jeopardy.  And  that  point 
Is  reached  whenever  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries are  confronted  with  Intolerable  adaption 
and  reorganization  problems  incapable  of  be- 
ing solved  at  short  notice  and  are  thus  driven 
Into  employment  crises  or  toward  an  even 
higher  rate  of  inflation.  I  do  not  wish  even 
to  contemplate  a  point — at  least  theoretically 
conceivable — beyond  which  the  irrational 
tise  of  force  might  ensue  .  .  ." 


A  THREAT  TO  AMERICA'S 
FISHERMEN 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  England  fishing  industry  is  as  old 
as  our  country.  Its  traditions,  Uke  those 
of  the  Nation,  are  strong  and  durable. 
New  Hampshire  has  played  a  major  role 
in  this  industry  for  hundreds  of  years. 
However,  in  spite  of  these  long-standing 
traditions,  the  fishing  industry  in  New 
Hampshire,  in  New  England,  and  up  and 
down  our  coastUnes  is  now  being 
threatened. 

Foreign  fishing  fleets  are  plundering 
our  great  reserves,  operating  without  re- 
gard for  conservation  or  preservation  of 
fish  populations — often  just  outside  the 
present  12-mile  territorial  limit.  These 
acts,  which  are  not  prevented  by  any 
current  laws,  can  lead  only  to  the  de- 
mise of  the  American  fishing  industry. 

For  example,  in  1966,  of  the  3  million 
tons  of  fish  caught  off  New  England, 
only  227,000  tons  were  caught  by  New 
England  fishermen.  Our  fish  populations 
are  being  depleted  at  our  own  expense. 

It  is  in  recognition  of  this  grave  threat 
and  the  necessity  of  extending  our  12- 
mile  territorisa  limit  to  200  miles  that  I 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article, 
"The  Need  for  Swift  Action,"  appearing 
in  the  February  1974  issue  of  Field  and 
Stream,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Need  for  Svihtt  Action 
(By  A.  J.  McClane) 

On  October  11th,  1973,  Frank  Mather  of 
the  Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  Institution 
threw  the  gauntlet  before  a  group  of  sports- 
men, commercial  fishermen,  scientists,  and 
members  of  the  State  and  Interior  depart- 
ments in  a  meeting  held  at  the  National  Ma- 
rine Fisheries  Service  In  Washington,  D.C. 
In  his  coolly  scientific  way,  with  the  aid  of 
charts  and  slides.  Mather  condensed  twen- 
ty-three years  of  research  Into  a  shockingly 
inescapable  conclusion.  For  aU  practical  pur- 
poses, our  Atlantic  bluefln  tuna  population 
is  nearing  extinction.  Seemingly,  this  would 
have  little  Impact  except  on  a  handful  of 
anglers,  but  this  is  only  one  parameter  in  a 
problem  that  can  no  longer  be  ignored.  The 
luxury  of  speculating  on  the  management 
of  American  marine  resources  is  past.  It  Is 
now  time  to  enact  a  Salt  Water  International 
Fishing  Treaty. 

Despite  SWIFT'S  origin  at  Field  &  Stream, 
the  concept  is  not  a  brainchUd  of  our  Cir- 
culation Department;  with  an  audience  of  8 
million  readers  and  a  78-year  tradition  of 
helping  to  create  conservation  projects  as  the 
PribUof  Island  Seal  Treaty  and  Ducks  Un- 
limited, Field  &  Stream  seeks  only  to  gen- 
erate public  supix>rt  through  all  available 
media — to  resolve  another  crisis  of  greater 
magnitude — because  it  affects  every  Ameri- 
can citizen. 

As  anglers,  our  interest  is  essentially  sport- 
oriented.  However,  the  problem  cannot  be 
separated  on  the  basis  of  specialized  methods 
of  harvest.  Methods  can  be  controlled,  but 
the  total  loss  of  a  fishery  cannot  be  prevented 
without  a  basic  understanding  of  how  we  as 
a  nation,  capable  of  producing  spaceships 
that  carry  man  to  the  moan — a  lifeless 
planet — are  Incapable  of  preserving  the  via- 
bility of  our  oceans. 

Man  has  until  very  recently  viewed  his 
seas  as  a  vast,  undepletable  resource.  Ever 
since  Captain  John  Cabot  returned  from  his 
first  voyage  to  the  New  World — not  with 
stories  of  exotic  spices  and  gems — but  tales 
of  a  region  so  filled  with  fishes  that  "they 
could  be  caught  simply  by  lowering  weighted 
baskets  in  the  water" — the  idea  has  persisted 
that  the  ocean's  bounty  is  without  limit. 
But  under  that  137-milllon  square  miles  of 
water,  only  a  narrow  shelf  around  the  earth's 
continents  has  the  basic  fertility  to  produce 
an  abundance  of  aquatic  life.  It  is  concomi- 
tant to  mention  in  these  days  of  an  energy 
cri:is  that  our  seabed  lands  also  hold  oil.  gas. 
and  hard  mineral  reserves  that  may  well  de- 
termine the  future  of  our  U.S.  economy. 

Thus,  it  is  appropriate  to  define  a  coastal 
nation's  rights  to  ocean  resources — including 
their  management — to  the  extension  of  its 
submerged  continental  landmass.  Th©  idea 
is  not  new.  The  Truman  Proclamation  of 
1915  established  the  ground  rules: 

".  .  .  The  United  States  regards  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  subsoil  and  the  seal>ed 
of  the  continental  shelf  beneath  the  high 
seas  but  contiguous  to  the  coasts  of  the 
United  States,  as  appertaining  to  the  United 
States,  subject  to  its  Jurisdiction  and 
control." 

President  Truman's  reasoning  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

".  .  .  the  exercise  of  Jurisdiction  over  the 
natural  resources  of  the  subsoil  and  the  sea- 
bed of  the  continental  shelf  by  the  con- 
tiguous nation  is  reasonable  and  just  since 
the  effectiveness  of  measures  to  utilize  co- 
operation and  protection  from  th©  shore — 
since  the  continental  shelf  may  be  regarded 


as  an  extension  of  the  landmass  of  the 
coastal  nation  and  thus  naturally  appurte- 
nant to  it  (since  these  resources  freqxiently 
form  a  seaward  extension  of  a  pool  or  de- 
posit IjTlng  with  the  territory)  and  since  self- 
protection  compels  the  coastal  nation  to  keep 
close  watch  over  activities  off  its  shores  which 
are  of  the  nature  necessary  for  the  utilization 
of  these  resources." 

While  there  is  for  the  moment  a  workable 
agreement  among  nations  with  respect  to 
those  resources  found  In  their  seabeds,  the 
critically  vulnerable  Uvlng  resources  are 
harvested  under  a  variety  of  territorial  limits 
established  unilaterally,  ranging  frcwa  Amer- 
ica's archaic  12-mlle  zone  to  the  200  mUes  of 
Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Brazil.  This  created  near 
military  confrontations  between  the  U.S.  and 
Peru — and  Great  Britain  and  Iceland  during 
last  year's  "Tuna  and  Cod  Wars,"  which  have 
centuries-old  precedent  lieginning  in  1625 
when  the  Dutch  Navy  employed  gunboats  to 
protect  its  herring  fleet.  Many  unsung  battles 
have  been  fought  In  the  past.  However,  gun- 
boat diplomacy  is  far  removed  from  intel- 
ligent marine-fisheries  management — whldi 
thus  far  has  played  a  minor  role  in  the  poli- 
tically oriented  meetings  between  nations. 
The  American  government  has  with  blind 
consistency  done  nothing  to  unilateraUy  ex- 
tend its  12-mile  fishery  zone,  but  chosen  in- 
stead to  seek  mutual  agreement  with  other 
countries — and  failed — while  the  very  re- 
sources we  must  protect  are  dwindling  to  the 
point  of  no  return. 

As  diplomats  we  have  been  as  effective  as 
a  one-legged  man  trying  to  win  a  behind- 
kicking  contest. 

The  American  position  is  ludiclous  when 
the  Ecuadorian  Navy,  for  example,  emplosring 
vintage  U.S.  destroyers,  effectively  defends  an 
its  declared  200-mile  limit  against  the  tuna 
clippers  of  all  nations  while  the  fish  off  our 
own  coast  are  being  decimated  by  interna- 
tional conferences. 

Until  this  year,  the  bluefin  tuna  of  the 
Atlantic  had  no  economic  value  on  th© 
American  market.  Tuna,  as  the  mayonnaise- 
oriented  house-wife  cherishes  it,  is  princi- 
pally taken  off  California,  Mexico,  and  th© 
west  coasts  of  South  America  and  Africa,  and 
includes  the  yellowfln  and  albacore.  The  At- 
lantic bluefin's  chief  value  has  been  to  an- 
glers In  the  party-boat  and  charter-boat 
trades.  In  1972,  if  you  wanted  to  sell  a  tuna 
at  dockside  in  Gloucester,  it  would  bring  a 
top  five  cents  per  pound. 

This  past  summer  the  price  rose  to  one 
dollar  and  five  cents  per  pound — a  rewarding 
figure  for  fish  weighing  from  600  to  900 
pounds. 

Finding  the  last  remnants  of  giant  bluefin 
schools  off  our  New  England  coast,  the  Jap- 
anese commercials  caught,  bought,  and  air- 
lifted every  available  tuna — 14-  to  20-year- 
old  fish — which  only  a  miracle  can  replace. 
This  has  been  rationalized  as  an  island  na- 
tion's search  for  protein  and  has  a  prophetic 
parallel  in  the  depletion  of  whales  which  is 
worthy  of  comment. 

Japan  maintains  that  whale  meat  is  a 
major  source  of  its  protein,  so  in  1971,  12- 
mlllion  pounds  of  the  product  was  exported 
to  the  US.  in  the  form  of  pet  food.  Sine© 
that  time  a  ban  has  been  imposed  here  on 
utilizing  endangered  marine  mammals.  Blue 
and  humpback  whales  are  on  the  verge  of 
extinction,  yet  Japan  totally  disregards  aU 
measures  for  conservation  adopted  by  the  In- 
ternational Whaling  Commission. 

The  U.S.  on  the  other  hand  Is  apple-pi© 
moral.  We  made  whaling  illegal  two  years 
ago. 

Just  weeks  ago  Soviet  vessels  were  sighted 
fifty  miles  off  our  Oregon  coast,  north  of 
Florence,  with  whales  In  tow  and  lying  detul 
In  the  water.  This  Is  not  Illegal.  It  occurred 
and  will  continue  to  occur  beyond  our  12- 
mlle  limit. 

Th©  conferences  go  on  whll©  the  "song" 
of  the  humpback  Is  a  dying  lament  In  th© 
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graveyard  of  gUnts — marlln,  tuna  sword- 
fish — they  are  all  becoming  specters  1  i  a  Jules 
Verne  world  with,  Ironically,  a  tech  ologlcal 
potential  of  20.000  Leagues  under  he  Sea. 
In  an  era  of  exploding  human  pq  lUlatltm 
throughout  the  globe,  with  a  dlni  nlshlng 
agricultural  base,  the  utilization  )f  food 
from  the  sea  is  a  necessity  which  SW]  rr  does 
not  deny,  but  aquatic  crops,  like  far  i  crops, 
must  be  harvested  at  a  sustalnab  t  level 
This  Is  not  being  done. 

Although  the  United  States  was  c  ice  the 
greatest  flahlng  nation  In  the  worl<  ,  today 
we  are  Importing  70  percent  of  our  s  afoods 
nearly  all  of  which  are  taken  from  t  u  own 
continental  shelf  by  ships  of  other  co   ntrles. 
Until  the   1960s  our  stocks  of  co<l     hake, 
haddock,  herring,  and  other  foodflsh  s  were 
already  declining  in  the  Post  World    Var  n 
boom    in    CMnmerclal    fishing.    Then     from 
under  leaden  polar  skies  out  of  Mur  oansk 
beyond  the  Arctic  Circle,  a  vast  electi  inlcal- 
ly  sophisticated   fleet  began  emptyl  g  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  fishing  grounds  at  a  fan- 
tastic rate.  Automated  freezer  factor;  ships 
Soviet  BMRTs,  measuring  the  lengti     of  a 
football  field  and  weighing  over  3,00     tons, 
were  stationed  off  the  American  coa  t  and 
In  their  wake  came  an  armada  of  400  to  800 
government-subsidized  distant-water    ;rawl- 
era  from  Poland.  East  Germany,  Wes    Ger- 
many, Bulgaria,  Spain,  China,  and  Kt  va  as 
weU  as  Japanese  seiners  and  longUnei  i.  To- 
day the  haddock  haa  virtually  dlsapp  >ared 
The  cod  and  hake  are  not  far  behln«  ,  The 
population  of  herring— a  basic  planktoi    con- 
verter and  one  of  the  keys  to  ocean  eco  Dgy— 
has  declined  by  an  estimated  90  pero  at  In 
the  last  ten  years. 

During  peak  periods  It's  not  unusu  1  for 
the  Coast  Guard  to  sight  over  200  forelg  ves- 
•els  working  just  outside  the  12-mlle  Imlt 
This  armada  Is  not  confined  to  the  At:  intlc 
Ocean.  Japanese  and  Soviet  fleets  foraj  ■  the 
entire  area  from  Alaska's  Continental  Ihelf 
to  Baja  California  In  Mexico— consu  nlng 
everything  from  black  and  striped  mar  n  to 
the  arrowtooth  flounder.  Even  the  Jap  nese 
admitted,  at  the  most  recent  Blllflsh  ym- 
poelum  in  Hawaii,  that  marlln  pc^ula  Ions 
are  down,  way  down.  But  while  our  dlplc  nats 
talk,  the  subject  Is  being  decimated. 

In  the  past  few  years  a  number  of  prlv  iely 
funded  organizations  as  well  as  state  rov- 
ernments  have  presented  bUls  to  Con  ress 
and  the  Senate  demanding  a  200-mUe  ter- 
ritorial fishing  limit.  The  Massachu  etts 
Legtalature,  the  New  England  Gover  or's 
conference,  the  Emergency  Commute  to 
Save  America's  Marine  Resources,  and  the 
American  Fisheries.  Society  have  spearhe  ded 
the  drive.  More  recently,  the  National  C(  lU- 
tlon  for  Marine's  Fisheries  has  becon  i  a 
powerful  new  forces  in  seeking  what  Is  ust 
and  reasonable.  There  are  other  organ  na- 
tions to  be  sure.  The  IGPA— saltwater  aj  gl- 
Ing  s  barometer  of  world  opinion— haa  spa  en 
out  for  the  200-mUe  limit. 

SWIFT  U  not  designed  to  usurp  the  rol  of 
these  conservation  groups  but  Is,  rather,  an 
integrated  emergency  committee  that  rm 
serve  as  a  voice  for  all  concerned  cltlaens 

When  we  talk  about  extended  Jurisdlct  on 
to  a  200-mlle  limit  It's  obvious  that  1  kls 
would  encompass  the  Bahamas  as  well  as 
Cuba.  Both  countries  would  have  much  to 
gain  m  terms  of  future  marine  resour,  ta 
which  plays  a  vital  role  In  their  respect  ve 
economics.  Realistically,  however,  the  s  v- 
erelgn  rights  of  an  archipelago  and  an  s- 
land  nation  must  be  taken  into  account  1- 
lateral  agreements  with  Canada  and  Mex  bo 
are  a  logical  procedure,  and  having  an  eq  al 
stake  m  the  future  of  both  Atlantic  a  td 
Pacific  stocks  of  fish— both  from  a  sp<Ml;  a  id 
food  standpoint— these  nations  should  oi  er 
strong  support.  However,  time  has  run  out 

As  a  result  of  the  findings  of  our  sclent:  Ic 
Advisory  Director,  Ftank  Mather,  SWI  T 
seeks  the  following  regulations  to  be  enact*  I: 
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(1)  We  demand  unilaterally  a  200-mlIe 
fisheries  limit  for  a  period  of  five  yeaia— 
same  to  be  renewed  or  revised  at  the  end  of 
that  period.  This  Interim  measure,  we  be- 
lieve, la  reasonable  In  terms  of  assessing  and 
Implementing  practical  management  policies. 

(2)  To  limit  the  commercial  seine  catch 
to  bluefin  tuna  In  the  Northwest  AtUntlo 
to  1.000  tons  annually. 

(3)  Prohibit  the  kUllng  of  tuna  up  to  12 
pounds  In  weight  in  both  the  sport  and 
commercial  fisheries.  This  encompasses  the 
now  critical  1-year  age  class. 

(4)  Prohibit  the  use  of  any  gear  other  than 
rod  and  reel  with  a  maximum  line  test  of 
130  pounds,  for  tuna  larger  than  150  pounds 
This  U  slmUar  to  a  new  regulation  already 
enacted  by  Canada— and  eliminates  long- 
lines,  harpoons,  and  handllnes. 

(5)  Limit  angling  kUls  to  one  tuna  of 
160  pounds  or  more  per  day,  or  five  "school- 
tuna  not  to  exceed  160  pounds  In  the  ag- 
gregate. ^ 

(6)  Permit  an  unlimited  number  of  re- 
leased fish. 
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BlbUlty  as  the  Agency  managing  the  land  on 
which   the  grizzly  bear  lives  to  protect   a 
species  whose  continued  existence  Is,  at  th« 
very  least.  In  question. 
I  look  forward  to  your  early  response 
Sincerely, 

Alan  Chanston. 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA  CALLS  ON  U.S  GOV- 
ERNMENT TO  OBTAIN  PROM  GOV- 
ERNMENT OP  NORTH  VIETNAM 
AN  ACCURATE  ACCOUNTING  OP 
ALL  AMERICAN  SERVICEMEN 
MISSING  IN  ACTION 


GRIZZLY  BEARS:  im.T.  OR 
PROTECT? 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  concerned  Califomlans  have 
been  In  touch  with  me  about  the  endan- 
gered species  status  of  the  grizzly  bear 
Of  parUcular  and  immediate  concern  is 
the  annual  grizzly  bear  hunting  season 
in  the  national  forest  lands  surrounding 
Yellowstone  National  Park. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  will 
begin  a  study  within  the  next  2  weeks  to 
determine  the  size  of  the  grizzly  bear 
population  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
grizzly  is  threatened  with  extinction.  In 
the  interim.  I  have  asked  the  Chief  of 
the  Porest  Service,  John  R.  McGulre,  to 
suspend  the  grizzly  bear  hunt  untU  this 
study  is  completed  and  the  data  carefully 
evaluated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  letter  to  Mr.  McGuire  be  printed 
in  the  Recorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

-  «    .  March  14,  1974. 

JoHif  R.  McGuntE. 
Chief.  U^.  Forest  Service. 
Washington.  D.C.  20250 

Dkar  Ma.  McGuttK:  I  am  writing  with  re- 
gard to  the  hunting  season  which  will  begin 
AprU  1,  1974,  In  the  National  Forests  sur- 
rounding  TeUowstone  National  Park.  I  am 
concerned  particularly  about  the  permits 
which  wUl  be  Issued  by  the  Wyoming  Game 
and  Fish  Commission  for  the  taking  of  twelve 
grizzly  bears  on  National  Porest  lands. 

While  the  grizzly  bear  is  not  offlclally  listed 
as  an  endangered  species,  there  Is  evidence 
that  this  species  is  threatened.  Because  of 
confilctlng  views  on  the  question,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  Is  about  to  begin  a  study 
to  establish  correctly  both  the  size  of  the 
grizzly  bear  population  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  grizzly  bear  Is  threatened  with 
extinction.  The  notice  of  this  study  is  ex- 
pected to  be  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
during  the  week  of  March  18. 

I  urge  the  Forest  Service  to  suspend  all 
grizzly  bear  hunting  activities  on  the  Na- 
tional Porest  lands  surrounding  Yellowstone 
National  Park  untU  the  study  by  the  Interior 
Department  is  completed,  and  the  data  eval- 
uated. In  the  event  that  the  study  shows  the 
grizzly  bear  population  can  readUy  sustain 
the  loss  of  twelve  bears,  the  hunting  season 
might  then  be  opened. 
I  believe  the  Forest  Service  has  the  xeapoa- 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
received  from  the  Honorable  Thad  Eure 
secretaiT  of  state  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  a  copy  of  a  resolution  from  the 
General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina, 
which  calls  on  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  obtain  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  an  accurate 
accounting  of  aU  UJ3.  servicemen  who 
are  listed  as  missing  in  action. 

Nearly  1  full  year  ago,  all  U.S.  prison- 
ers of  war  held  by  the  Hanoi  govern- 
ment were  to  have  been  released;  but 
yet,  to  date,  more  than  1,200  U.S.  serv- 
icemen remain  imaccoimted  for.  The 
Government  of  North  Vietnam  Is  legaUy 
obligated  to  make  an  accounting  for 
these  missing  servicemen,  but,  to  date, 
has  not  done  so.  It  is  a  long  overdue  ac- 
counting that  needs  to  take  place  and 
one  which  this  Nation  must  demand  of 
Hanoi. 

Mr.  President,  the  story  of  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  families  of  those  still  missing 
in  action  and  otherwise  unaccounted  for 
is  not  new  to  us.  The  long  years,  for 
many,  of  futile  hope,  of  despair,  of  fam- 
ily disruption  calls  out  to  us  to  take  ac- 
tion on  this  matter. 

I  commend  the  General  Assembly  of 
North  Carolina  for  bringing  this  matter 
to  our  attention  and  for  letting  the  fam- 
ilies of  those  1,200  missing  Americans 
know  that  the  plight  of  their  loved  ones 
is  not  forgotten. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  may  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  knowing  the  feelings  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  North  Carolina  on  this 
important  matter,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A    Joint    Resolution    Caiixno    Upon    th« 
U.S.    Government   To   Obtain   Fkom   the 
goveknment  of  north  vietnam  an  ac- 
cuaate    accx)tjnt1n0    of    alx    american 
Servicemen  Missing  in  Action 
Whereas,  on  March  27,  1973,  all  prisoners 
of  war  held  by  the  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam were  to  be  returned  to  their  respective 
governments;  and 

Whereas,  almost  one  year  has  passed  and 
there  are  still  over  1,200  servicemen  whose 
whereabouts  are  unknown;  and 

Whereas,  the  POW-MIA  story  of  this  war 
has  been  a  long  and  tragic  one  and  the  hc^es 
and  dreams  which  were  generated  In  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  families  and  friends 
of  these  brave  men  12  months  ago  are  still 
unfilled;  and 

Whereas,  the  government  of  North  Vietnam 
adamantly  continues  Its  refusal  to  accoimt 
for  these  brave  men;  and 
Whereas,  the  families  of  these  servicemen 
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continue  to  suffer  In  weakened  spirits  as 
the  seasons  pass,  not  knowing  whether  their 
loved  ones  are  dead  or  alive;  and 

Whereas,  the  government  of  North  Vietnam 
is  legally  obligated  to  make  an  acciu-ate  ac- 
counting for  all  of  our  servicemen; 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring: 

Section  1.  The  General  Assembly  of  North 
Carolina  goes  on  record  by  calling  upon  the 
government  of  North  Vietnam  to  live  up  to 
and  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  Paris  Agree- 
ment and  cease  hindering  the  legal  search 
for  our  unaccounted  for  sons. 

Sec.  2.  We  also  go  on  record  by  calling  upon 
the  United  States  Government  to  make  every 
effort  to  secure  an  accurate  accounting  of  all 
of  our  missing  personnel. 

Sec.  3.  We  further  declare  that  all  North 
Carolinians  will  not  forget  these  brave  men 
whose  whereabouts  are  still  unknown. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  hereby 
directed  to  prepare  and  deliver  certified 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Governor  of  North 
Carolina,  and  to  Congressmen  and  United 
States  Senators  of  North  Carolina. 

Sec.  5.  "This  resolution  shall  become  ef- 
fective upon  ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times 
and  ratified,  this  the  6th  day  of  March  1974. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Piesident,  for 
the  past  7  years  I  have  daily  urged  the 
Senate  to  take  action  on  the  genocide 
and  other  human  rights  conventions. 
With  respect  to  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion, there  has  now  been  widespread  sup- 
port for  this  position  in  this  administra- 
tion, in  previous  administrations,  among 
many  of  the  most  prominent  members 
of  the  bar,  among  the  press,  and  among 
many  of  my  constituents. 

In  March  1971  hearings  were  c(Hn- 
pleted  by  the  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poreign  Relations  on  the 
Genocide  Convention.  As  with  the  hear- 
ings in  1950  and  1970,  that  the  large  body 
of  testimony  was  in  favor  of  the  conven- 
tion attests  to  the  intense  interest  in  the 
convention  and  the  widespread  support 
of  basic  human  rights.  Indeed,  such  re- 
sistance as  there  is  to  ratification  of  this 
treaty  seems  to  have  abated  in  the  20 
years  since  the  original  1950  hearings. 

I  genuinely  believe  that  this  lessening 
of  resistance  can  be  attributed  to  the 
broader  and  deeper  understanding  of  the 
provisions  of  the  convention.  It  is  most 
helpful  that  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
vention which  seemed  to  raise  so  many 
questions  and  doubts  have  now  been  de- 
bated and  explained  by  a  great  many 
eminent  members  and  scholars  of  the 
bar,  o£Bcials  of  the  administration,  and 
representatives  in  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  not  fail  to  ratify  this  important 
document. 


FLORENCE  PARKER 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  many 
Americans  were  deeply  saddened  by  the 
death  last  month  of  Florence  Parker.  A 
native  Minnesotan  and  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Miimesota,  Miss  Parker 
was  known  for  both  her  dedication  as 


a  public  servant  and  for  her  lifelong  de- 
votion to  the  cooperative  movement.  An 
excellent  biographical  sketch  of  Miss 
Parker's  career,  written  by  Erma  Ange- 
vine,  appears  in  a  book  entitled  "Great 
American  Cooperators."  I  believe  many 
of  my  colleagues  would  enjoy  reading 
about  this  brilliant  and  very  gifted 
woman. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  biographical  sketch  of 
Florence  E.  Parker  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There   being  no  objection,   the   bio- 
graphical   sketch    was    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
I  From  the  book  "Great  American 
Cooperators"  I 
Florence  C.  Parker 
(By  Erma  Angevlne) 

A  statistician  with  a  sense  of  Mimor;  a  co- 
operator  with  a  sense  of  proportion;  a  his- 
torian with  a  sense  of  words.  Florence  E. 
Parker  Is  at  75  one  of  the  most  vital,  witty, 
and  stimulating  persons.  She  retired  In  1952, 
10  years  ahead  of  schedule,  to  write  a  book. 
She  went  to  San  Diego  to  relax  in  the  sun- 
shine and  live  a  life  of  quiet  ease. 

Miss  Parker  Isn't  the  type  for  quiet  ease. 
She  set  about  at  once  to  help  organize  a 
cooperative  memorial  association  and  at  the 
same  time  to  help  coordinate  a  federation 
of  California  memorial  societies.  She's  stlU 
at  it. 

Let's  go  back  a  bit. 

Florence  E.  Parker  was  born  In  Minneapolis 
August  19,  1891.  She  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  where  she 
majored  In  English,  and  Joined  the  working 
force  at  a  time  when  opportunities  for  women 
were  extremely  limited. 

Miss  Parker's  first  Job  was  to  proofread  a 
1250-page  compilation  of  labor  laws  for  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Rather  than  let  this  docu- 
ment overwhelm  her,  she  characteristically 
amused  herself  and  her  fellow  workers  by 
reading  to  them  ridiculous  statements  that 
she  unearthed :  "Sponges  shall  not  be  shipped 
from  any  port  less  than  six  Inches  In  diam- 
eter," a  Florida  law  read.  "Miners  shall  not 
be  lowered  into  nor  hoisted  out  of  any  mine 
with  gunpowder,"  was  the  law  in  Colorado. 

Miss  Parker  says  her  sense  of  humor  won 
her  a  place  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  de- 
partment "In  spite  of  my  being  a  woman." 
Having  worked  her  way  through  college,  she 
sympathized  with  labor.  These  liberal,  pro- 
labor  feelings  led  her  Into  field  studies  on 
union  activities — ^pension  plans,  welfare 
measures  for  disabled  and  aged  members, 
and  a  300-page  volume  on  care  of  the  aged 
In  the  United  States. 


finds 


'LIFE-LONG    ABSORPTION"   IN   CO-OP 
DEVELOPMENT 


Cooperatives  entered  her  life  In  1920  when 
she  accepted  an  assignment  to  look  Into  self- 
help  projects  and  found  a  "life-long  absorp- 
tion." She  wrote,  and  the  Biireau  of  Labor 
Statistics  published  reports  on  consumer, 
self-help,  worker,  student,  and  housing  co- 
operatives. She  wrote  about  taxation  of  coop- 
eratives and  turned  out  the  annual  reports 
on  statistics  of  operation  amd  developments 
among  cooperatives. 

Second  in  command  of  the  editorial  divi- 
sion and  assistant  editor  of  the  Bureau's 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  Miss  Parker  Inter- 
ested herself  In  the  ups  and  downs  of  co-ops 
throughout  the  U.S.  She  was  a  charter  mem- 
ber and  or£;anlzer  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  Credit  Union;  president  and  director 
of  Rochdale  Cooperative  In  the  nation's  cap- 
ital; and  a  director  of  tiie  Cooperative 
League  of  the  USA. 

In  1946,  Miss  Parker  became  the  Bureau's 


full-time  Specialist  on  Cooperatives.  Of  hep 
new  Job,  she  said,  "It's  like  going  to  heaven 
without  having  to  die." 

The  Bureau  sent  her  to  co-op  meetings 
here  and  abroad.  She  attended  all  biennial 
congresses  of  the  Cooperative  League  from 
1920  to  1956.  She  sat  on  the  back  row  at 
Eastern  CooperatU-e  League  (now  called 
Eastern  Cooperatives)  meetings  and  was 
usually  Introduced  as  "Miss  Parker,  the  aunt 
of  the  cooperative  movement." 

She  knew  more  about  what  was  going  on 
than  many  co-op  leaders — and  she  could 
both  praise  and  scold  those  responsible.  She 
understood  the  co-op's  operating  statement 
and  could  take  it  apart  digit  by  digit. 

In  addition  to  many  pamphlets  and  arti- 
cles about  U.S.  cooperatives,  she  wrote  two 
books  based  on  her  observations  at  Interna- 
tional Cooperative  Alliance  Congresses  In 
Czechoslovakia  In  1948  and  Denmark  In  1951 : 
Cooperatives  in  Postwar  Europe  and  Inter- 
national Aspects  of  the  Cooperative  Move- 
ment.  Joining  with  Helen  Cowan  she  also 
wrote  Cooperative  Associations  in  Europe 
and  Their  Possibilities  for  Postwar  Recon- 
struction. 

WRITES    MONUMENTAL    HISTORT   OF   CONSUMERS 
CO-OPS 

One  reason  she  elected  to  retire  early  was 
to  concentrate  on  a  special  project  she'd 
been  planning  for  years.  She  wanted  to  write 
a  history  of  consumer  cooperatives  In  this 
country.  Miss  Parker  already  had  much  of 
the  research  on  file.  She  knew  of  obscure 
cooperatives  that  others  had  never  heard 
about.  She  knew  managers,  directors,  and 
members.  Her  reputation  for  research  gave 
her  access  to  personal  files  of  cooperatives 
leaders. 

For  the  first  five  months  after  she  retired, 
she  visited  cooperatives  and  co-op  people  all 
over  the  country.  For  the  following  18 
months  she  wrote.  Her  first  draft  was  monu- 
mental— 1,800  single-spaced  legal  size  pages. 
She  revised  her  manuscript  three  times  and 
then  looked  for  a  publisher. 

The  First  125  Years:  a  History  of  Distribu- 
tive and  Service  Cooperation  in  the  United 
States,  1829-1954.  was  published  by  the  Co- 
operative League  In  1956. 

In  her  book  Miss  Parker  centers  her  at- 
tention on  consumer  and  service  cooper- 
atives. Her  meticulous  research,  however, 
led  her  to  examine  all  kinds  of  coopera- 
tives. Her  book  Is  the  definitive  volume  on 
the  history  of  consiuner  cooperation  in  the 
UJS.  She  notes  the  early  beginnings  with  tte 
New  England  Association  of  Farmers,  Me- 
chanics, and  other  Worklngmen  In  1831,  the 
farm  co-ops  of  the  Grange  after  the  Civil 
War.  and  the  45  electric  power  cooperatives 
that  predated  the  Rviral  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration. Her  book  is  not  Just  a  historj-. 
It  is  an  evaluation  of  cooperatives  past, 
present  and  future. 

In  the  dedication  of  The  First  125  Years, 
Miss  Parker  writes : 

"Still  fairly  young  when  I  first  began  to 
read  cooperative  literature,  attend  meetings, 
and  absorb  the  coop)erative  philosophy,  I 
then  envisioned  cooperatives  as  instruments 
entirely  of  brotherhood  and  sweetness  and 
light.  This  illusion  was  rudely  shattered 
at  the  very  first  Cooperative  Congress  I  at- 
tended— that  of  1920.  For  that  meeting  was 
marked  by  a  knock-down  and  drag-out  oral 
battle  between  the  Cooperative  League's  rep- 
resentatives (notably  its  president)  and 
those  of  regional  organizations  of  the  Mid- 
west and  Far  West  whose  practices  deviated 
from  accepted  Rochdale  methods.  At  that 
Congress  I  learned  that  even  cooperators 
were  not  exempt  from  the  American  pas- 
sion for  bigness  and  speed  and  that  some 
of  them  would  resort  to  qviestlonable  tactics 
to  obtain  'results.' 

"This  was  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  rev- 
elations showing  that  the  cooperative  move- 
ment Is  above  all  one  of  people — people  of 
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all  sorts  and  descrtptions:  Some  who  Jlned 
only  because  of  wbat  they  could  get  i  ut  of 
it  In  dollars  and  cents.  Some  who  did  i  ot  by 
any  means  disdain  the  possible  eco  omlc 
advantages,  but  also  caught  a  gleam  of  ome- 
thlng  sbming  beyond.  And  some  who  envi- 
sioned the  store  or  other  enterprise  r  erely 

of  a 
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same  effect  as  that  of  an  embargo  may  well 
be  achieved  by  removal  of  price  controls, 
which  I  favor. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Towkk. 


as  a  valuable  means  to  the  larger  em  _.  _ 
broader,  fuller  life  open  to  an  ever-gi  >wing 
circle  of  people,  with  services  provide  1  for 
use  and  not  profit.  For  this  ultimate  aim, 
thousands  have  worked  and  sacrificed  with 
single-minded  devotion  and  a  few  hav<  even 
laid  down  their  lives. 

"This  is  not  to  say  that  anywhere  nAr  all 
the  effort  has  been  on  a  seiness.  lofty  ]  lane. 
The  cooperative  movement  has  by  no  r  leans 
been  free  of  personal  ambition,  of  bitter  *nti- 
pathles,  of  petty  biclcering  and  polltii  king, 
or  of  many  honest  differences  of  opini  in  as 
to  ways  and  meems.  All  of  these  have  been 
present,  and  many  a  cooperative  has  been 
torn  and  even  wrecked,  primarily  be  lause 
two  men  or  two  factions  could  not  get  ilong 
with  each  other  and  neither  wovUd  yt  Id. 

"Since  the  cooperative  movement  is  c  le  of 
personalities,  it  Is  peculiarly  subject  to  Jl  of 
the  human  characteristics.  Its  success*  i  are 
the  result  of  the  higher  qualities  of  1«  ider- 
ship,  high  ideals,  perseverance,  and  coi  rage. 
Its  failures  have  been  the  result  of  h  man 
frailties,  of  inexperience  and  short  vis:  m. 

"By  and  large,  I  venture  to  say,  few  1    any 
economic  movements  have  elicited  moi  ■  de- 
voted, disinterested  service  than  the     oop 
eratlve   movement.   Over   the   years   c«  tain 
cooperators  stand  out  like  beacon  lights  ' 

One  of  those  beacon  lights  now  and  a  ways 
will  be  Florence  E.  Parker. 


THE  CURRENT  ENERGY  SHORT  VGE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  urish 
to  present  to  the  Senate  a  memorial  res- 
olution of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  *ex- 
as  sponsored  in  that  body  by  Senator  ilon 


Glower.  The  resolution  expresses  the 
views  of  the  senate  in  connection  •<  rith 
the  current  energy  shortage  and  m(  rits 
the  attention  and  thoughtful  consid  ra- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  United  8ti  tes. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  my  ftt- 
ter  to  Senator  Glower,  his  reply,  and  the 
resolution  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mat<  rial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec  )ro 
as  follows: 

March  14, 19 
Hon.  Ron  Clowu, 
Senate  o/  the  State  o/  Texas, 
Austin,  Tex. 

DiAa  SzNATOB  Glower:  I  apprecUte  fery 
much  the  resolution  which  you  forwa  led 
from  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Texas.  .  s  I 
believe  the  United  States  Senate  should  I  »ve 
the  views  of  the  Texas  Senate  before  it  ii  its 
deliberations  of  the  various  energy  measi  res 
now  pending,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  in- 
serting the  resolution  in  the  Record.  H  w- 
ever,  since  I  differ  to  some  extent  with  si  me 
of  the  views  expressed  in  the  resolutioi  ,  I 
shall  also  insert  therewith  a  copy  of  1  ila 
letter. 

Let  me  say  first  that  I  generally  agree  qi  ite 
strongly  with  the  positions  taken  in  he 
resolution.  However,  I  have  reservatl  ns 
about  demanding  the  immediate  eliminat  on 
of  the  foreign  depletion  allowance  becaus  .  I 
do  not  know  whether  such  a  measure  wo  Id 
impact  adversely  on  drilling  in  the  North  I  ea 
or  investments  in  the  Caribbean,  and  tl  us 
bow  it  would  Impact  on  the  supplies  of  so  ae 
of  this  Nation's  very  strong  allies  and  g(  >d 
friends.  Furthermore,  I  would  encouri  te 
careful  consideration  by  EPA  of  the  co  ts 
and  benefits  of  removal  of  automobile  poll  i- 
tion-control  devices  and  very  careful  study  >y 
the  Commerce  Department  of  embargoes.  1  le 


TuK  Senate  or 
THE  State  or  Texas, 
Austin.  February  1,  1974. 
Seiifitor  John  O.  Tower. 
Old  Senate  Office  Buildinff, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tower:  During  a  recent  spe- 
cial session  of  the  Texas  legislature  called 
by  the  Governor  to  deal  with  lowering  the 
maximum  speed  limit.  I  introduced  the  en- 
closed memorial  resolution.  It  was  designed 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
several  methods  by  which  the  current  fuel 
crisis  might  possibly  be  eased. 

Because  Texas  produces  more  petroleum 
thnn  any  other  single  sUte  in  this  nation, 
we  are  vitally  concerned  with  finding  ways 
that  our  finite  resources  can  be  developed 
to  their  maximum  potential.  Part  of  this 
developmental  process  should  be  an  informed 
and  unified  effort  to  Identify  and  brmg  into 
production  the  energy  resources  of  every 
state. 

I  hope  that  you  will  consider  the  pro- 
posals herein  and  call  them  to  the  attention 
cf  the  appropriate  agencies  or  legislative 
committees.  Our  current  energy  problems 
are  real,  but  they  need  not  create  a  dis- 
astrous economic  situation  if  the  leaders  of 
state  and  national  government  will  encour- 
age the  most  efficient  recovery  of  current 
energy  resources  as  well  as  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  new  sources. 

The  people  of  Texas  and  of  this  nation  are 
looking  to  you  for  le.'dership  m  this  time 
of  testing. 

Sliicerely. 

Ron  Clower. 


Senate  Resolution 
Whereas.  Throughout  the  history  of  this 
nation,   the  United  States  of  America  has 
faced  and  overcome  crises  of  war,  economic 
disaster,  and  political  upheavals;  and 

Whereaa,  CurrenUy,  the  people  of  this 
country  are  dedicating  themselves  to  an  all- 
out  effort  in  aoivlng  the  energy  crisis,  and 
it  Is  imperaUve  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  take  positive  action  by  enact- 
ing leglslaUon  which  will  assure  for  the 
nation  the  energy  resources  necessary  to 
alleviate  the  present  situation,  looking  to  a 
time  In  the  not  too  disUnt  future  when  en- 
ergy reserves  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  fore- 
seeable needs;  and 

Whereas.  The  SUte  of  Texas  has  long  been 
willing  and  ready  to  share  its  natural  gas  and 
oil  reserves  with  sister  sUtes  not  so  gen- 
erously  endowed,  but  Texas  resources  are 
fast  nearlng  a  stage  of  depletion  and  It  Is  in 
the  interest  of  Texas  citizens  as  well  as  those 
of  the  enure  United  States  that  affirmative 
steps  be  instituted  by  the  Congress  to  meet 
the  energy  needs  of  this  nation  without  fur- 
ther   delay;    now,    therefore,    be    It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  63rd  Legis- 
lature, l8t  Called  Session,  That  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  Texas  hereby  memorialize 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
legislation  to  relieve  the  energy  crisis  by 

( 1 )  removing  the  ceiling  price  on  natural 
gas  at  the  well  head  on  all  gas  from  new 
sources  brought  into  production  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1974; 

(2)  increasing  the  oil  depletion  allowance 
to  stimulate  exploration,  recovering  margin- 
ally productive  areas,  and  for  research  into 
new  energy  sources,  such  as  oil  shale,  solar, 
geothermal.  or  liquefied  and  gasified  llgnlte- 

(3)  removing  the  depletion  allowance  on 
all  foreign  oil  and  gas  exploration  and  pro- 
duction; 

(4)  encouraging  the  reconversion  of  exist- 


ing power  facilities  that  burn  fuel  oU  and/or 
natural  gas  to  coal,  providing  that  environ- 
mental controls  are  sufficient  to  maintain  an 
acceptable  air  quality  level; 

(5)  directing  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  the 
temporary  selective  removal  of  gas-  and 
power-robbing  poUution  control  devices  from 
automobiles  and  truclcs,  provided  that  the 
removal  of  such  devices  be  permitted  only 
in  those  areas  where  the  air  standards  are 
above  the  mmimally  acceptable  levels 
established  by  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency; 

(6)  Imposing  an  embargo  on  the  export 
of  crude  oU,  refined  oU  products,  or  natural 
gas  until  such  time  as  the  normal  flow  of 
these  products  is  reestablished  in  the  world 
market; 

(7)  imposing  an  embargo  on  the  export 
of  rolled  steel  products  untu  such  time  as 
manufactured  goods  of  rolled  steel  are  in 
sufficient  supply  to  meet  the  demand  created 
by  increased  exploration  and  development  in 
the  petroleum  industry;  and 

(8)  removing  the  price  celling  on  rolled 
steel  products;  and.  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  SUte  of 
Texas  also  request  the  Congress  to  consider 
a  selective  embargo  to  apply  to  all  countrtc. 
now  participating  in  a  petroleum  embargo 
in  this  country,  such  embargo  to  include 
but  not  be  restricted  to.  manufactured  goods' 
especially  those  related  directly  to  the  pro- 
duction or  consumption  of  petroleum,  food- 
stuffs, and  other  similar  items;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Resolution  be 
forwarded  to  each  Stnator  and  Representa- 
tive in  the  Congress  from  Texas,  with  the 
request  that  this  Resolution  be  officially  en- 
tered in  the  Congressional  Record  as  a 
Memorial  to  the  Congress;  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Resolution 
also  be  sent  to  the  presiding  officers  of  the 
legislatures  or  assemblies  of  every  state 
territory,  and  protectorate  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  America. 


NUCLEAR      POWER:       SHOWDOWN 
THIS  YEAR  ON  INSURANCE 
Mr.   ORAVEL.   Mr.   President,   I  am 
pleased  to  learn   that  various  citizen 
groups  may  mobilize  as  a  coalition  to  in- 
sist on  meaningful  changes  in  the  Price- 
Anderson  Act.  Its  renewal  will  probably 
come  up  for  a  vote  this  year,  although  it 
does  not  expire  until  August  1977.  When 
the  vote  is  taken,  it  must  be  a  rollcall 
vote,  unlike  the  votes  in  1957.  Citizens 
have  a  right  to  know  whether  their  rep- 
resentatives stand  with  a  handful  of  nu- 
clear Investors  or  with  the  people  on  this 
matter. 

Members  of  Congress  who  would  like 
to  know  more  about  this  issue  can  learn  a 
great  deal  from  the  insurance  commis- 
sioner of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Herbert  S. 
Denenberg,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  19120.  He 
held  3  days  of  hearings  on  the  subject 
dunng  August  1973  in  Philadelphia.  His 
office  has  issued  "A  Citizen's  Guide  to 
Nuclear  Non-Insurance,"  and  the  Jan- 
uary 1974  issue  of  Prevention  magazine 
carries  his  article  entitled.  "Nuclear  En- 
ergy Is  an  Insurance  Swindle." 

In  January  1974,  Dr.  Denenberg  sub- 
mitted proposed  revisions  for  the  Price- 
Anderson  Act  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  and  he  accused  the  nu- 
clear industry  of  "hypocrisy"  on  the  In- 
surance issue.  "Out  of  one  side  of  the 
mouth  they  say  that  nuclear  power  is  so 
safe  that  the  public  need  not  worry,  but 
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out  of  the  other  they  claim  they  need 
protection  from  liability  in  case  they  are 
wrong." 

One  of  the  earliest  groups  to  take  a 
stand  on  the  subject  of  Price- Anderson  is 
the  Sierra  Club,  at  324  C  Street  SE., 
Washington.  D.C.  20003.  In  October  1972, 
the  Sierra  Club  board  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

As  a  means  of  Internalizing  the  cost  In- 
cident to  the  use  of  nuclear  power,  the  Sierra 
Cli'b  favors  the  repeal  of  the  limited  liability 
provisions  of  the  Price -Anderson  Act. 
uTiLrnES  want  action  this  year 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  my 
bill  to  repeal  the  Price-Anderson  Act  was 
before  the  Joint  Committee  in  1971  and 
1972,  the  committee  held  no  hearings. 
However,  on  September  18.  1973.  when 
the  committee  announced  it  would  open 
hearings  in  1974,  Chairman  Melvin 
Price  of  Illinois  explained  as  follows: 

From  time  to  time,  representatives  of  the 
electrical  utility  Industry  have  urged  the 
Committee  to  consider  the  matter  of  the 
possible  extension  or  modification  of  the  Act 
during  the  present  session  of  the  Congress 
In  order  to  prevent  an  unwarranted  disrup- 
tion in  the  planning  process  for  nuclear 
power  plants. 

Does  this  suggest  that  electric  utilities 
would  still  refuse  to  build  nuclear  power- 
plants  if  they  were  held  fully  liable  for 
the  accidents  they  claim  will  never 
happen? 

restoring  uabiutt.  the  principal  restraint 
ON  reckless  activity 

I  favor  repealing  the  Price-Anderson 
Act  as  it  applies  to  commercial  nuclear 
powerplants  and  related  facilities.  The 
principle  Is  simple.  A  corporation  which 
causes  a  nuclear  activity  to  occur  should 
accept  full  financial  liability  for  damage 
which  its  activity  may  inflict  on  the  pub- 
lic. 

It  is  disconcerting  in  the  extreme  to 
realize  that  the  nuclear  power  industry 
is  rapidly  expanding  imder  a  law  which 
not  only  acknowledges  that  giant  nuclear 
accidents  can  happen,  but  then  proceeds 
to  remove  the  principal  restraint  which 
normally  operates  to  prevent  reckless 
activities;  namely,  full  liability  for  public 
damages. 

If  there  is  any  foggy  thinking  about 
nuclear  safety  among  utility  directors 
and  bankers,  there  would  be  no  fog  cut- 
ter more  effective  than  having  to  put 
assets  at  risk. 

Instead  of  Price-Anderson,  we  need  a 
law  which  removes  all  Government  in- 
surance aid,  and  which  requires  nuclear 
utilities  to  put  their  own  assets  on  the 
line  if  they  cannot  buy  private  insur- 
ance. However,  the  new  legislation  must 
retain  the  "no  fault"  provisions  in  the 
present  law,  since  negligence  might  be 
impossible  for  claimants  to  prove  if  no 
one  could  even  approach  the  radioac- 
tive debris  after  an  accident.  Addition- 
ally, the  law  must  include  certain  other 
waivers  of  defense,  and  deal  with  the 
problem  of  radiation-induced  cancers 
which  take  10  or  20  years  to  appear  and 
then  look  just  like  other  cancers. 
caNGREss  will  rave  TO  act 

If  it  is  no  longer  conceivable  for  nu- 
clear powerplants  to  have  the  disastrous 
radioactive  releases  which  prompted  the 
act  in  the  first  place,  then  the  nuclear  In- 


dtistry  would  not  miss  the  protection  of 
that  act.  However,  AEG  Commissioner 
Doub  testified  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
January  31,  1974,  as  follows: 

Today  as  in  1957  and  again  in  1966,  we  can 
not  say  that  there  is  no  chance  of  a  major 
nuclear  incident,  despite  all  the  safety  meas- 
ures that  are  and  could  realistically  be  taken. 

If  it  is  possible  for  catastrophic  nu- 
clear accidents  to  happen,  then  it  is  sure- 
ly time  for  Congress  to  correct  the  un- 
fairness of  putting  the  risk  on  the  vic- 
tims instead  of  the  investors.  More  im- 
portant, we  must  examine  the  morality 
of  encouraging  such  a  technology  at  all, 
esi>ecially  in  view  of  the  safe  alternatives 
like  direct  and  indirect  solar  energy — in- 
cluding windpower. 


VIETNAM  VETERANS  DAY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  29  this  country  celebrates  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Day,  to  commemorate  the 
day  the  last  U.S.  combat  troops  left  Viet- 
nam. 

I  think  that  this  observance  is  of  crit- 
ical importance  to  the  Nation  in  that 
all  Americans  owe  a  debt  to  the  Vietnam 
veteran  which  we  should  publicly  ac- 
knowledge. Unfortunately,  many  of  our 
Vietnam  veterans  feel  that  they  returned 
to  a  nation  which  did  not  care  about 
their  sufferings,  respect  their  endeavors, 
or  appreciate  the  sacrifices  they  made. 

Whether  you  supported  or  opposed 
this  coimtry's  Vietnam  policies  and 
handling  of  the  conflict  is  not  the  ques- 
tion. The  Vietnam  veteran  was  not  the 
policymaker.  He  merely  did  his  job  and 
did  it  well  and  he  should  be  honored  for 
doing  so. 

We  cannot  and  we  must  not  forget  our 
veterans  who  have  fought  this  coimtry's 
wars.  A  day's  observance  is  little  enough 
to  ask — a  day  in  which  each  of  us  can  say 
that  we  realize  the  sacriflces  made  and 
are  thankful  to  our  Vietnam  veterans. 


CONGRESS  AND  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Outlook  section  of  yesterday's  Washing- 
ton Post,  there  appeared  an  article  by 
Richard  Goodwin  which  I  think  merits 
the  thoughtful  attention  of  all  of  us  in 
the  Congress. 

The  article,  entitled  "Clipping  White 
House  Wings,"  is  an  exsonlnation  of  the 
evolution  of  the  imbalance  of  power  be- 
tween the  executive  «uid  legislative 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government.  In 
the  article,  Mr.  Goodwin  avoids  a  com- 
mon oversimpliflcation  of  the  problem 
which  usually  finds  the  Congress  being 
blamed  for  a  simple  lack  of  backbone 
and  the  President  for  singleminded  and 
excessive  hunger  for  power.  There  are.  of 
course,  many  other  variables  in  the 
power  equation,  as  Mr.  Goodwin  points 
out,  and  many  other  questions  to  be 
asked. 

Among  these  are  the  changing  role  of 
the  National  Government,  an  antiquated 
congressional  structure,  and  manage- 
ment and  oversight  problems  grown  so 
complex  that  even  the  most  versatile  of 
us  find  it  difficult  to  keep  up,  given  the 
limited  information  resources  available 
to  us  today. 


Unfortunately,  this  situation  breeds 
cynicism  toward  Government,  even 
among  those  of  us  who  know  so  well  the 
difficulties  of  redressing  the  imbalance. 
Yet  Mr.  Goodwin  notes  that  we  can  take 
heart  at  the  prospects  for  change.  Ironi- 
cally, things  may  have  gotten  so  bad  that 
we  can  now  see  that  "even  though  thr 
President's  power  is  a  consequence  of 
modern  conditions,  it  is  not  a  necessity." 

I  hope  that  we  in  Congress  will  take  a 
serious  look  at  some  of  the  questions 
raised  by  Mr.  Goodwin  in  the  very  near 
future.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

A  Time  for  Clipping  White  House  Wings 
(By  Richard  N.  Goodwin) 

(Goodwin,  a  sf>eech writer  for  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson,  Is  the  author  of  "The 
American  Condition."  Tills  article  is  ex- 
cerpted from  the  current  issue  of  Rolling 
Stone.) 

We  may  yet  have  one  reason  to  be  grateful 
to  Richard  Nixon  If  his  conduct  in  office 
awakens  us  from  our  obsessive  concern  with 
the  character,  personality  or  Intentions  of 
individuals,  and  reminds  us  that  decency 
and  self-restraint  are  Interesting  qualities 
but  not  to  be  counted  on.  The  venalities  of 
the  past  few  years  are  {lersonal  to  the  char- 
acter of  this  administration,  but  the  fact 
they  could  be  committed  can  only  mean  that 
the  democratic  structure  has  broken  down. 

Every  modern  President,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Eisenhower,  ba^  bad  occasional 
fantasies  of  benevolent  t3rranny  and  sincere- 
ly believed  that  the  welfare  of  the  country 
would  be  Improved  if  he  could  run  things  as 
be  wished  without  the  mterference  of  Con- 
gress, courts,  press  and  public  opinion.  Most 
of  them  have  expressed  such  sentiments  to 
Intimates.  They  were  restrained  from  exer- 
cising such  power,  not  by  abstract  convic- 
tion about  the  nature  of  democracy,  but  by 
institutions,  laws,  traditions,  and  centers  of 
private  power  within  the  society. 

We  faUed  to  respond  to  the  erosion  of  these 
restraints  largely  because  most  of  our  Presi- 
dents have  been  honest  and  relatively  benev- 
olent and  their  purposes  have  coincided  with 
those  of  the  citizenry.  It  took  the  advent  of 
Lyndon  Johnson  and  Richard  Nixon  to  re- 
mind us  of  history's  elemenUl  lesson.  Some 
mvist  be  permitted  power  but  no  one  can  be 
trusted  with  power — not  Gerry  Ford.  Henry 
Jackson  or  even  Henry  Kissinger. 

We  have  bad  strong  Presidents  throughout 
our  history.  Nevertheless,  the  presidency 
which  has  developed  during  the  last  decade 
does  not  differ  only  in  degree  from  Its  pred- 
ecessors, nor  is  it  an  adapUtion  of  tradi- 
tional structures  to  new  historical  circum- 
stances. It  Is  a  novel  Institution,  a  rupture 
with  tradition  which  cannot  be  masked  by 
the  most  dUlgent  efforts  to  compare  Jeffer- 
son's handling  of  the  Barbary  pirates  to  the 
war  In  Vietnam  or  Polks  authority  to  order 
a  few  troops  into  disputed  territory  with  the 
power  to  blow  up  the  advanced  industrial 
world. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  managed  to  conduct 
the  entire  New  Deal  and  World  War  n  with 
a  personal  staff  smaller  than  the  number  of 
men  needed  to  cook  lunch  for  the  batuilons 
of  faceless  ministers  who  now  swarm  through 
the  corridors  of  the  White  House,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  Buildmg.  and.  perhaps,  other 
structures  whose  existence  has  not  yet  bee:i 
disclosed.  These  men  are  not  advisers;  mere- 
ly to  listen  to  them  for  five  minutes  each 
would  consume  most  of  a  presidential  term. 
They  are  an  independent  bureaucracy  wboss 
authority  extends  to  every  function  of  gov- 
ernment. In  a  kind  of  constitutional  mockery, 
the  Congress  dutifully  evaluates  and  confirms 
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sternly  Interrogate  cabinet  member*  wblle 
the  real  government  tolls  on  In  seclui  on.  Its 
acttvitlea  so  extensive  tbat  even  th«  Presi- 
dent cannot  keep  Informed  of  Its  ayrUd 
deeds. 

Congress'  loss  of  authority  has  coim  Ided — 
and  not  by  coincidence — with  a  trar  (form- 
ing change  In  the  function  of  govei  iment 
from  framing  and  enforcing  leglslat  on  to 
regulation  and  the  conduct  of  foreign   kffalrs. 
A   presidential   staff   charged   with   d  aftlng 
laws  for  submission  to  Congress  was   m  In 
novation,  but  not  a  danger.  One  whlcl    Is  in- 
vested with  the  modem  power  to  r  gulate 
the  economic  process,  and  the  mull  plying 
relationships   between   the   citizen   a  d   the 
state,  has  usurped  the  authority  to    ovem. 
By    allowing    Its    own    powers    to     le    di- 
minished, Congress  has  seriously  we  kened 
what  Hamilton  described  as  "the  two  g  eatest 
flecurltles"  of  the  people  "for  the  fi  Ithful 
exercise  of  any  delegated  power."  Plr  t,  the 
restraints  of  public  opinion"  which.  Kamil- 
ton  pointed  out,  would  "lose  their  eflcacy" 
IX  It  was  necessary  to  divide  censure  I  mong 
%  number  or  If  there  was  any  "uncer  alnty 
on  who  it  ought  to  fall;   and,  second  i  the 
opportunity  of  discovering  with  facillt     and 
clearness  the  misconduct  of  the  person;   they 
trust,  in  order  either  to  their  removal  from 
ofHce,  or  to  their  actual  punishment  in  cases 
which  admit  of  it." 

The  Impeachment  of  the  President  wU  not, 
by  itself,  restore  these  restraints;  the  con- 
ditions which  permit  abuse  would  sti  I  re- 
main. It  is  not  enough  to  throw  ou  the 
thieves.  It  is  also  necessary  to  dlsmantl  i  the 
den;  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  exet  itive 
and  rebuild,  as  best  we  can,  barriers  a(  ilnst 
presidential   ambition  and  desires. 

For  decades  American  Presidents  have  been 
probing  and  extending  the  limits  o:  the 
emerging  executive  power,  and  Mr.  Mlxon, 
for  all  his  excesses,  probably  fell  far  short 
of  existing  possibilities,  undone  by  Incvape- 
tence  and  triviality.  For  power  breeds  lower 
and.  If  the  process  is  not  checked.  wUllsome 
day  override  all  restraints;  If,  indeed,  that 
point  lias  not  already  been  passed  wl  hout 
our  having  noticed  or  understood. 

The  languishing  democratic  procest  can- 
not be  restored  simply  by  exhortin  the 
President  to  self-restraint  or  the  Congi  as  to 
self-assertion.  "Power"  is  an  abstractio  ,  but 
Its  exercises  requires  tangible  organl;  ttlon 
and  institutions.  Those  involved  in  wo  aen's 
liberation  have  repealed  Freud's  dictuo  that 
anatomy  is  destiny,  but  it  is  still  true  tl  \t  In 
government,  structure  Is  power.  The  pi  sent 
executive  metastasis  can  be  arrested  only 
by  changes  in  the  instruments  which  per- 
mit the  exercise  and  accumulation  <  '  an 
authmity  which  is  both  unnecessary  t  the 
national  well-being  and  dangerous  to  tfa  na- 
tion's liberty.  We  already  have  the  U  -mal 
power  to  make  such  changes.  And  ont  can 
readily  illustrate  the  kinds  of  modifies  ions 
which  are  required. 

One  would  begin,  for  example,  by  ellm  lat- 
Ing  the  presidential  bureaucracy — throv  [h  a 
simple  congressional  refusal  to  renew  It  an- 
nual authorization  and  approval.  The  I  esl- 
dent  should  be  permitted  a  few  speechwi  ters 
and  personal  assistants,  a  couple  of  ress 
secretaries  and  a  crony  or  two.  But  a  P  esl- 
dent,  mindful  of  tradition,  might  r«e  rict 
himself  to  11 — the  number  who  se  ved 
Franklin  Roosevelt.  The  presidency  does  not 
need  a  private  super-department  to  ma:  age 
the  public  departments  whose  offlciali  he 
also  appoints  and  directs. 

We  have  been  told  by  every  President  s  ice 
Eisenhower  that  a  mushrooming  foreign  ol- 
Icy  staff  was  a  necessity  of  the  complex  n  x!- 
ern  world.  Then  Henry  Kissinger  moved  d  wn 
the  street  to  the  State  Department,  trai  Ing 
clouds  of  power  as  he  went.  The  justii  :a- 
tions  for  other,  less  sensitive  activities  se- 
cluded within  the  White  House  ai«  equ  lly 
mythological. 


Nothing  Is  done — legally  and  in  the  public 
Interest — by  the  presidential  staff  which  can- 
not be  accomplished  by  public  agencies  sub- 
ject to  those  public  and  congressional  re- 
straints provided  by  the  democratic  process. 
Perhaps  a  good  President  might  be  trusted 
with  a  private  government,  but  only  theo- 
logians can  be  permitted  to  rely  on  the  co- 
Incidence  of  goodness  with  power. 

The  ability  to  conduct  national  affairs  In 
secret  deprives  Congress  and  public  of  in- 
fluence on  the  process  of  decision;  it  en- 
courages conspiracy  between  private  In- 
terests, executive  employees  and  a  handful  of 
powerful  congressmen.  Moreover,  the  syste- 
matic abuse  of  power  requires  a  lot  of  time 
and  a  lot  of  people.  Even  the  most  corrupt 
power-hungry  and  energetic  President  can- 
not— by  himself  or  with  a  few  assistants — 
run  a  spy  system,  issue  secret  orders  to  "in- 
dependent" agencies,  infiltrate  the  depart- 
ment with  loyal  subordinates,  pay  off  friends 
and  supporters,  monitor  the  media  and  pur- 
sue "enemies."  A  general  without  a  loyal 
army  may  abuse  his  authority  but  he  cannot 
become  a  tyrant. 

The  Independent  regulatory  agencies 
should  follow  the  preeldential  bureaucracy 
into  the  limbo  of  discarded  deformities. 
These  agencies  were  established  to  regulate 
import  sectors  of  the  economy — railroads, 
airlines  communications  and  media,  stock 
market,  etc.  Since  their  decisions  direcUy  in- 
fluence the  personal  fortunes  of  individuals 
and  the  earnings  of  companies — the  ability 
to  bestow  or  deny  wealth — careful  effort  was 
made  to  insulate  the  agencies  from  the  pres- 
sures of  politics  and  the  coercion  of  politi- 
cians. 

Time  and  corruption  transformed  this 
"independence"  into  a  shield  behind  which 
agencies  and  the  industries  they  were  to 
regulate  formed  alliances  against  the  pub- 
lic Interest  they  were  to  protect.  As  a  result, 
in  the  late  Fifties  and  early  Sixties,  a  variety 
of  studies — conducted  privately  and  by  the 
government — recommended  their  abolition. 
But  the  businesses  which  had  violently  pro- 
tested their  creation  fought  to  preserve 
them.  And  nothing  was  done.  The  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, with  its  genius  for  Innovative 
advance,  discovered  that  regulatory  agencies 
could  be  used,  not  only  to  help  business  In 
general,  but  to  serve  those  particular  in- 
terests and  companies  though  specially  de- 
serving of  presidential  favor,  and  those  who 
had  yielded  to  presidential  blackmail. 

It  is  time   to  follow  recommendations 

made  by  many  during  recent  decades — to 
transfer  the  judicial  functions  to  coiu^s, 
whose  independence  is  more  secure,  and  to 
place  the  legislative  power  In  government  de- 
partments scrutiny  of  Congress  and  public. 
Even  better,  Congress  might  enact  general 
regulations  Into  law  thus  reassumlng  the  leg- 
islative authority  it  has  abdicated  in  the 
name  of  permitting  "administrative  discre- 
tion." 

It  will  be  harder  to  g\>ard  against  the 
sprawling  apparatus  dedicated  to  enforcing 
the  law,  collecting  taxes,  compiling  intelli- 
gence, spying  on  Individuals,  and  protecting 
the  national  security  against  all  enemies  real 
or  imagined.  Like  all  good  bureaucracies, 
these  organizations  want  to  grow — to  add 
functions  and  extend  Jurisdiction— but 
never  to  eliminate  the  redundant  or  obsolete. 
And  that  mischief  which  Is  due  to  Idle  hands, 
the  need  to  make  use  of  an  excess  of  money 
or  an  agent.  Is  sheltered  by  their  relative 
secrecy  of  operation.  By  undertaking  to  re- 
draft and  reenact  the  legislation  which  es- 
tablishes those  varied  functions.  Congress 
could  provide  a  public  review  which  might 
at  least  serve  to  expose  waste,  incompetence 
and  obsolescence. 

Although  one  cannot  eliminate  all  the  dan- 
gers inherent  in  the  inconsistency  between 
democracy  and  a  national  police,  some  pro- 
tection could  be  provided  by  the  establish- 
ment of  Joint  congressional  committees  to 


share  presidential  authority  over  the  bureaim 
of  intelligence  and  law  enforcement.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  equip  such  committees  with 
professional  staffs  large  enough  to  monitor 
all  their  operations.  It  cannot  be  assumed 
that  any  congressional  committee  will  prove 
a  zealous  guardian  of  civil  liberties,  but,  if 
only  from  self  Interest,  a  congressional  group 
might  be  counted  on  to  obstuct  lawless  acts 
Intended  to  advance  the  political  fortunes  of 
the  President  and  his  party.  Certainly.  It  will 
Increase  the  number  of  those  who  must  be 
enlisted  for  illegal  conspiracies. 

Reductions  in  presidential  authority  will 
not.  by  themselves,  eliminate  the  varied  inca- 
pacities which  have  brought  the  Congress  to 
Its  present  low  estate.  Congress  has  been  en- 
feebled, not  by  the  personal  defects  of  its 
members,  but  by  the  nature  of  modern  poli- 
tics and  by  the  inadequacies  of  congressional 
organization. 

Every  member  of  Congress  must  share  his 
constituency  with  the  President.  Open  con- 
flict is  a  risk  made  to  appear  far  more  danger- 
ous by  the  President's  exclusive  access  to 
mass  media.  Potentially  damaging  contro- 
versy can  most  readily  be  avoided  by  aban- 
doning responslbUlty.  by  letting  the  Presi- 
dent decide.  This  is  the  course  dictated  by 
contemporary  politiclal  wisdom,  except  when 
issues  touch  the  Immediate  Interests  of  a 
district  or  on  those  rare  occasions  when  pub- 
lic passions  force  a  congressman  to  a  choice. 
Moreover,  the  same  large  private  Interests 
which  benefit  from  presidential  power  also 
support  and  influence  members  of  Congress, 
while  the  I>resident  can  use  his  power  over 
federal  resources  to  enrich  the  districts  of 
the  faithful. 

Reducing  executive  authority  along  the 
lines  suggested  here  wUl  dilute  some  of 
those  political  weapons  of  control,  but  op- 
position to  even  a  moderately  popular  Presi- 
dent will  never  be  made  to  seem  a  safe  or  easy 
course. 

And  even  if  changing  political  conditions 
InstiU  Congress  with  the  will  and  courage  to 
reassert  its  powers,  the  way  will  be  blocked 
by  a  legislative  organization  based  In  Impo- 
tence. Congressional  committees,  for  example, 
are  often  little  more  than  executive  enclaves 
within  the  legislative  branch.  "Key  congress- 
"Meo" — the  ranking  members  of  important 
committees — are  permitted  to  share  the  re- 
wards and  even  the  authority  of  the  ad- 
ministration, in  return  tor  helping  to  protect 
the  executive  against  unwanted  interven- 
tions by  the  Congress.  Their  relationship 
with  the  executive,  with  which  they  also 
share  a  distaste  for  the  hazards  of  public  de- 
bate and  legislative  Interference  is  far  more 
rewarding  than  their  ties  to  other  members, 
or  to  the  Congress  as  an  Institution.  That  Is 
why  the  White  House  staff  has  hastened  to 
assert  Jurisdiction  over  these  congressional 
relations  which  once  helped  executive  depart- 
ments to  maintain  some  independence  of  the 
presidential  wUl. 

The  most  important  source  of  congres- 
sional subservience,  however.  Is  not  the  com- 
mittee structure  or  the  seniority  system, 
but  the  InabUlty  of  members  to  obtain  and 
use  that  expert  knowledge  and  information 
which,  given  the  complexity  of  modern  gov- 
ernment, has  become  necessar>'  to  the  exer- 
cise of  power.  The  official  who  visits  Capitol 
Hill  to  argue  the  Presidents  case  is  backed 
up  by  studies  and  memos,  supptorted  by 
battalions  of  specialists  and  statisticians, 
flanked  by  assistants  eager  to  provide  a  miss- 
ing fact  or  suggest  the  answer  to  an  awk- 
ward question.  The  congressman,  on  the 
other  hand.  Is  rarely  equipped  to  debate  the 
executive,  or  even  to  comprehend  what  is 
being  newly  proposed  or  what  ongoing  activi- 
ties he  is  expected  to  support. 

A  Congress  determined  to  share  in  the  con- 
duct of  affairs  will  need  its  own  counterpart 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget — a  congres- 
sional Institution  large  ^ough  to  monitor 
and  evaluate  executive  activities,  to  master 
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the  details  of  complicated  legislation,  and 
to  provide  new  ideas  and  specific  recom- 
mendations for  congressional  initiatives  to 
resolve  important  national  problems. 

It  is  also,  and  equally,  responsible  for 
ending  Inflation,  reducing  crime,  or  helping 
the  poor.  We  cannot  be  sure  that  congress- 
men will  want  to  forefeit  the  relative  com- 
fort KoA  tranquility  made  possible  by  the 
abdication  of  this  responsibility.  But  the 
most  zealous  Congress  cannot  act  without 
the  resources  needed  to  examine  and  under- 
stand the  afflictions  of  the  nation. 

This  new  congressional  agency  will  not 
be  effective  if  it  simply  disgorges  vast  quan- 
tities of  memos  and  studies  for  men  who  are 
already  inundated  by  more  material  than 
they  can  read  or  master.  Its  officials  and  ex- 
perts should  participate  directly  in  commit- 
tee Interrogations  of  their  executive  counter- 
parts. Their  expertise,  their  scrutiny  of 
executive  actions,  and  their  continuing  ex- 
aminations of  national  problems  would  be 
freely  available  to  all  members  and,  in  most 
cases,  to  the  public. 

Congress  is  democracy's  only  public  forum, 
and  its  power  to  force  debate  and  disclosure 
Is  also  the  most  Important  instrument  for 
the  participation  of  the  cltiren.  That  power 
is  drained  of  all  content  and  meaning  by 
congressional  ignorance,  or  by  congressional 
dependence  on  information  that  the  execu- 
tive tells  it.  If  the  deeds  and  policies  of  gov- 
ernment are  not  subjected  to  the  open  clash 
of  the  diverse  interests  and  Ideas  which  Con- 
gress represents,  there  can  be  no  public  will 
or  popular  government,  only  a  plebiscite. 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  reverse  the  accumu- 
lation of  presidential  authority.  Tet  the  proe- 
pecte  have  been  brightened  by  the  emerging 
realization  that  the  restoration  of  demo- 
cratic principle  Is  also  a  necessity  of  effective 
government.  It  now  appears  that  even 
though  the  President's  power  Is  a  conse- 
quence of  modern  condlttons,  it  is  not  a 
necessity.  Our  problems  and  circumstances 
do  not  require  a  usurping  executive  and  an 
enfeeUed  Congress. 

Indeed,  the  clearest  lesson  of  the  past 
decade  is  that  the  removal  of  restraints 
breeds  massive  Incompetence,  increases  the 
likelihood  of  actions  and  policies  which  dam- 
age the  national  well-being.  The  large  mdus- 
trlal  bureaucracies  which  dominate  the  mod- 
em economy  have  been  a  principal  cause  and 
support  of  Increased  presidential  power,  find- 
ing It  more  congenial  to  deal  in  secret  with  a 
small  group  of  fellow  executives  than  to  mas- 
ter the  confusions  of  the  democratic  process. 
They  now  discover  that  the  price  of  this  sup- 
port has  been  an  end  to  the  sustained  eco- 
nomic expansion  of  the  postwar  period. 
Surely  an  entire  decade  of  misrule  is  enough 
to  convince  even  the  most  skeptical  that  we 
are  not  the  victims  of  bad  luck,  but  of  more 
fundamental  defects  in  the  organization  of 
the.  state. 

There  is  no  guarantee  against  error  but  to 
concentrate  power  over  the  inunense  com- 
plexities of  modern  life,  to  reduce  public  de- 
bate and  congressional  participation,  is  to 
make  error  Inevitable,  and  to  ensure  recur- 
rent crises  each  of  which  will  lead  to  fur- 
ther encroachments  by  an  executive  anxious 
to  mask  its  failures  and  subdue  the  opposi- 
tion which  failure  arouses.  We  are  far  more 
likely  to  increase  our  economic  well-being, 
resolve  our  social  problems,  and  avoid  self- 
destructive  world  policies  amid  the  confu- 
sions of  democracy  than  In  the  quiet  Intrigue 
of  executive  chambers. 


LONG  ISLAND  SOUND  STUDY 

Mr.    RIBICOFP.    Mr.    President,    On 

March  18,  1974,  in  Stamford.  Conn.,  the 
Senate    Subcommittee   on    Reorganiza- 
tion. Research  and  International  Orga- 
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nizations  which  I  chair  held  the  fifth  in 
its  series  of  hearings  on  the  future  of 
Long  Island  Sound. 

The  hearing  was  held  to  receive  the 
preliminary  staff  draft  of  the  New  Eng- 
land River  Basins  Commission's  Long 
Island  Sound  study. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
opoiing  statement  describing  the  back- 
ground of  the  study  and  its  importance 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statembmt  of  SBNATOa  Abe  RmicoFr 

We  are  here  today  to  begin  the  most  cru- 
cial public  campaign  ever  mounted  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  Ijong  Island  Sound. 

Tvt  thousands  of  years — ever  since  mam- 
moth glaciers  moved  across  New  England  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean — the  Long  Island  Sound 
has  been  a  source  of  beauty  and  bounty. 

But  oyn  the  last  few  decades  the  Sound 
has  been  severely  damaged. 

When  I  was  a  boy  you  could  swim  any- 
where in  the  Sound.  I  remember  the  delight 
of  eating  steamed  clams,  crab,  oysters  and 
lobster  taken  from  the  Sound.  The  wetlands 
were  teeming  with  different  varieties  of  wa- 
ter fowl.  Few  were  the  days  when  we  couldn't 
see  the  Long  Island  shore. 

The  view  has  changed  since  those  days — 
and  so  has  the  Sound  Itself. 

The  great  press  of  people  and  commerce 
to  the  shores  of  the  Sound  has — ironically — 
faUed  to  bring  with  It  a  greater  consdenoe. 
a  greater  awareness  of  the  delicate  balance 
between  man  and  nature. 

Bulldozers  often  moved  ahead  of  thought- 
ful planning.  Tankers  and  industry  rolled 
In  before  clean  air  and  water  were  of  any 
concern.  It  was  easier  and  cheaper  to  run 
a  pipe  Into  the  Sound  than  to  put  in  a 
sewage  treatment  plant. 

What  was  once  a  rich,  fluid  extension  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  has  become  an  urban 
sea  that  in  some  spots  has  ceased  to  sustain 
anything  but  algae. 

What  is  nM>re  dismaying  Is  the  illusion  that 
we  can  continue  to  use  the  Sound  as  an 
industrial  park. 

Too  recent  are  the  battles  we  have  fought 
together  to  stop  so-called  "planners"  from 
moving  their  irrational  Ideas  from  the  draw- 
ingboard  to  the  Sound.  And  our  victories 
have  been  hard  won. 

Just  last  summer.  I  got  a  biU  through 
the  Congress  which  not  only  stopped  the 
proposed  bridge,  but  gave  Connecticut  a 
voice  in  any  possible  future  plans  to  span 
the  Sound. 

We  discovered  a  study  sponsored  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  to  build  a 
JetpcH't — or  "wetport"  as  some  described  It — 
in  the  middle  of  the  Sound.  Fortunately, 
after  some  discussion  with  the  PAA,  it 
agreed  with  me  that  the  Sound  could  not  be 
considered  as  a  p>06slble  location. 

Together  we  have  investigated  and  thwart- 
ed efforts  to  driU  for  natural  gas  off  Guilford, 
dump  submarine  waste  Into  the  Thames 
River  and  send  fermentation  residues  into 
Oroton's  waters. 

But  these  are  stop-gap  measures — merely 
holding  actions — skirmishes.  Today,  for  the 
first  time,  we  have  the  makings  of  a  broad 
action  plan  that  offers  not  fixed  strategies, 
but  options  that  we  can  choose  to  shape  ulti- 
mately into  law. 

In  a  sense,  we  are  sitting  on  the  edge  of  a 
living  lalMHtktory  tn  which  all  the  errors  of 
our  haste  and  oversight  are  visible.  We  see 
the  full  spectrum  of  man's  Impact  on  a  ma- 
rine environment. 

Tout  years  ago  I  opened  a  similar  hearing 
on  Connecticut's  shoreline  to  find  out  what 
you  thought  could  be  done  to  diagnose  and 


correct  the  ills  oS  Long  Island  Sound.  And 
three  years  ago  I  won  federal  financing  for  a 
massive  study  by  the  New  England  River 
Basins  Commission  to  do  just  that.  It  cost 
»3.5  million. 

The  study — the  most  comprehensive  ever 
made — gives  overwhelming  testanony  to  the 
delicate  balance  of  factors  which  affect  the 
Sound.  It  reveals  what  many  of  us  already 
knew  that  an  action  in  one  spot  can  unsettle 
the  balance  many  miles  away  or  in  a  com- 
pletely different  environmental  category. 

An  oU  ^ill  in  NorthpcMl,  Long  Island  could 
soon  wash  up  on  Fairfield  County  shores. 

Sewage  from  the  East  River  could  affect 
fishing  off  Stonington. 

The  study  offers  us  a  great  range  of  posi- 
tive cations  to  make  the  Sound  a  better  place 
to  live  and  enjoy.  Among  their  recommenda- 
tions I  heartily  support  ejee: 

Improving  the  beaches  by  nourishing  them 
with  sand  that  has  been  washed  away. 

Encourage  private  development  of  "dry 
slips"  for  landbased  storage  of  smaller  boats, 
opening  up  additional  In-water  storage  for 
larger  boats  that  can't  be  "racked." 

Prohibit  development  In  critical  natural 
resom-ce  areas  to  protect  wetlands,  flood- 
plains  and  other  ecologically  fragile 
environments. 

Pass  legislation  to  protect  rare  and  en- 
dangered species  of  Long  Island  Sound — like 
the  osprey  and  the  peregrine  falcon. 

Establish  a  fisheries  management  research 
program  with  state  and  federal  cooperation 
in  all  U.S.  waters  which  share  migratory  fish 
with  the  Sound. 

Today  this  study  merely  lays  out  the  prob- 
lems as  defined  by  experts — along  with  their 
broad  recommendations.  It  is  up  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Connecticut  and  New  York  and  Rhode 
Island  to  turn  the  pages  of  the  study  Into 
solid  resolutions. 

It  is  the  public  that  must  make  the  tough- 
est decisions.  It  Is  the  place  we  swim  in,  our 
fishing  ground,  our  boating  waters,  our 
neighborhoods  and  jobs  and  businesses  that 
hang  in  the  balance.  Simply  put,  it  Is  our 
future. 

Too  often  the  public  Is  not  informed  about 
the  critical  decisions  that  stand  to  change 
their  lives.  And,  tragically,  too  often  they  "let 
someone  else  do  it,"  only  to  regret  their 
errw. 

Over  the  next  two  months  the  public  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  express  their  opin- 
ions at  10  public  hearings  the  New  England 
River  Basins  Commission  has  already  sched- 
uled around  the  Sound.  I  urge  all  of  Con- 
necticut to  join  this  campaign  to  create  a 
new  Long  Island  Sound.  Your  concerns  and 
thoughts  are  vitally  important. 


THE  SCARCITY  SOCIETY 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
William  Ophuls  has  written  an  excellent 
article  which  appears  in  the  April  1974 
edition  of  Harper's  magazine  entitled 
"The  Scarcity  Society:  Farewell  to  the 
Free  Lunch — And  to  Freedom  As  an  Infi- 
nite Resource." 

In  his  article,  Mr.  Ophuls  presents  his 
analysis  of  the  growth  of  our  philoso- 
phies, values,  and  institutions  in  the  age 
of  abundance  from  which  we  are  now  be- 
ginning to  depart  and  the  alternatives 
among  which  we  must  soon  make  hard 
choices.  This  analysis  deserves  the  delib- 
erate considerations  of  all  who  would 
preserve  our  freedoms  in  the  "scarcity 
society"  Mr.  Ophuls  predicts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  theflECORD 
as  follows  : 

Thb  Scarcitt  Societt:  Pabbwell  tc^he  Pm:b 
Lunch— And  to  Freedom  As  anInfinitk 

Resource  s 
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(By  William  Ophuls)     I 
Historians  may  see  1973  as  a  yeajdlvldlng 
one   age   from   another.   The   natu*  of  the 
changes  In  store  for  us  Is  symbollz*  by  the 
Shah  of  Iran's  announcement  last  Secember 
tiiat   the  price  of  his  country's  A  would 
taenceforth  be  $11.87  per  barrel,  a  rje  of  100 
fercent  over  the  previous  price.  Cfther  oil- 
producing   countries   quickly   followed    suit 
The  Shah  accompanied  his  annomicement 
with  a  blunt  warning  to  the  Industrialized 
nations  that  the  cheap  and  abundant  energy 
■party"  was  over.  Prom  now  on,  thesresource 
on    which    our    whole    clvUlzatlon  Idepends 
would  be  scarce,  and  the  affluent  wodld  would 
have  to  Uve  with  the  fact.  S 

Our  first  attempts  to  do  so  have  b»^  rather 
pitiful.  In  Europe,  the  effect  was  t*  reduce 
once-proud  natlon-stetes  to  behaiior  that 
managed,  as  one  observer  put  It.  to  combine 
the  characteristics  of  an  ostrich  and  a  flock 
of  hens.  In  America,  which  now  lacki  almost 
any  observable  leadership,  the  rea|tlon  to 
the  statement  was  merely  a  general  *tonlsh- 
ment,  followed  by  measures  even  m*e  inap- 
proprtate  than  those  adopted  by  ttfe  Euro- 
peans (except  for  Kissinger's  effort^to  pro- 
mote international  cooperation) .       ? 

In  one  sense,  Iran's  move  marked  a^ramat- 
Ic  geopolitical  "return  of  the  repre»ed,"  as 
the  long-Ignored  Third  World  for  fiie  first 
time  acted  out  its  demand  for  a  fdr  share 
of  the  planet's  wealth.  And  the  Awerful 
new  Organization  of  Petroleum  E^ortlne 
Countries  (OPEC)  Is  only  the  flm  such 
group:  resoiirce  carteU  in  copper,  tli,  baux- 
ite and  other  primary  products  m&y  soon 
follow  OPEC's  example.  But  In  anotl^r,  more 
Important  sense,  the  Shah  laid  down  a  clear 
challenge  to  the  most  basic  assumptions  and 
procedures  that  have  guided  the  Industrial- 
ized democracies  for  at  least  250  yei^s  That 
challenge  Is  the  Inevitable  coming  of  scarcity 
to  societies  predicated  on  abundance.  Its  con- 
sequences, almost  equally  Inevitable,  will  be 
the  end  of  poUtlcal  democracy  and  »  drastic 
restriction  of  personal  liberty.  ? 

For  the  past  three  centuries,  we  hj^e  been 
living  In  an  age  of  abnormal  abundafice  The 
bonanza  of  the  New  World  and  other  founts 
of  virgin  resources,  the  dazzling  achievements 
of  science  and  technology,  the  avallaljUlty  of 
"free"  ecological  resources  such  as  ilr  and 
water  to  absorb  the  waste  products  oElndus- 
trlal  activities,  and  other  lesser  faci>r8  al- 
lowed oiu-  ancestors  to  dream  of  endKfes  ma- 
terial    growth.     Infinite     abundance;    men 
reasoned,  would  result  In  the  elevation  of  the 
common  man  to  economic  nobility.  AiSd  with 
poverty  aboUshed,  Inequality.  Injustice    and 
fear— all  those  flowers  of  evil  alleged  to  have 
their  roots  In  scarcity— would  wlthef  away 
Apart  from  William  Blake  and  a  few  other 
disgruntled  romantics,  or  the  occaslotial  pes- 
simist like  Thomas  Malthus,  the  Enlighten- 
ment Ideology  of  progress  was  shared  by  all 
m  the  West.'  The  works  of  John  Locke  and 
Adam  Smith,  the  two  men  who  gave  bour- 
geois political  economy  its  fundamental  di- 
rection, are  shot  through  with  the  assump- 
tion that  there  Is  always  going  to  be  more 

more  land  in  the  colonies,  more  wealth  to  be 
dug  from  the  ground,  and  so  on.  Virti^lly  all 
the  phUoeophles.  values,  and  Insti^tlons 
typical  of  modern  capitalist  society— ^e  le- 
gitimacy of  self-interest,  the  primacy  6f  the 
individual  and  his  Inalienable  right^  eco- 
nomic laissez-faire,  and  democracy  ^  we 
know  it— are  the  luxurUnt  fruit  of  ^  era 

•  Marxists  tended  to  be  more  extreifte  op- 
timists than  non-Marxists,  differing  o^jly  on 
how  the  drive  to  UtopU  was  to  be  org{^ized. 


of  apparently  endless  abundance.  They  can- 
not continue  to  exist  in  their  current  form 
once  we  return  to  the  more  normal  condi- 
tion of  scarcity. 

Worse,  the  historic  responses  to  scarcity 
have  been  conflict— wars  fought  to  control 
resources,  and  oppression— great  Inequality 
of  wealth  and  the  political  measures  needed 
to  maintain  it.  The  link  between  scarcity 
and  oppression  is  well  understood  by  spokes- 
men for  underprivileged  groups  and  nations, 
who  react  violently  to  any  suggested  restraint 
In  growth  of  output. 

Our  awakening  from  the  pleasant  dream 
of  Inflnlte  progress  and  the  abolition  of 
scarcity  will  be  extremely  painful.  Institu- 
tionally, scarcity  demands  that  we  sooner  or 
later  achieve  a  full-fledged  "steady-state" 
or  spaceman"  economy.  Thereafter,  we  shall 
have  to  live  off  the  annual  Income  the  earth 
receives  from  the  sun,  and  this  means  a 
forced  end  to  our  kind  of  abnormal  affluence 
and  an  abrupt  return  to  frugality.  This  will 
require  the  strictest  sort  of  economic  and 
technological  husbandry,  as  well  as  the  strict- 
est sort  of  political  control. 

The  necessity  for  political  control  should 
be  obvious  from  the  use  of  the  spaceship 
metaphor:  political  ships  embarked  on  dang- 
erous  voyages  need  philosopher-king  cap- 
^ins.  However,  another  metaphor— the  trag- 
edy of  the  commons — comes  even  closer  to 
depleting  the  essence  of  the  ecopolltical 
dilemma.  The  tragedy  of  the  commons  has 
to  do  with  the  uncontrolled  self-seeking  in 
a  limited  environment  that  eventually  re- 
sults m  competitive  overexploltatlon  of  a 
common  resource,  whether  It  U  a  commonly 
owned  field  on  which  any  villager  may  graze 
his  sheep,  or  the  earth's  atmosphere  into 
Which  producers  dump  their  effluents. 

Francis  Carney's  powerful  analysis  of  the 
LOS  Angels  smog  problem  indicates  how  deep- 
ly all  our  dally  acts  enmesh  us  in  the  tragic 
logic  of  the  commons: 

*K  f  7"^  person  who  lives  in  this  basin  knows 
that  for  twenty-five  years  he  has  been  living 
through  a  disaster.  We  have  all  watched  It 
happen,   have   participated   In  It  with  full 
knowledge      .     The  smog  is  the  result  of  ten 
million  Individual  pursuits  of  private  gratifi- 
cation. But  there  is  absolutely  nothing  that 
any  Individual  can  do  to  stop  its  spread 
An    Individual   act   of   renunciation    U   now 
nearly  Impossible,  and,  in  any  case,  would  be 
meaningless  unless  everyone  else  did  the  same 
eli'^to  di*it  "  *""  °°  **^  °'  getting  everyone 
If  this  inexorable  process  is  not  controlled 
by  prudent  and,  above  all,  timely  political 
restralnu  on  the  behavior  that  causes  It,  then 
we  must  resign  ourselves  to  ecological  self- 
destruction.  And  the  new  poUtlcal  structures 
that  seem  required  to  cope  with  the  tragedy 
of  the  commons  (as  well  as  the  imperatives  of 
technology)    are  going   to  violate  our  most 
cherished  Ideals,  for  they  will  be  neither  dem- 
ocratic nor  libertarian.  At  worst,  the  new  era 
could  be  an  antl-Utopla  In  which  we  are  con- 
ditioned to  behave  according  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  ecological  scarcity. 

Ecological  scarcity  is  a  new  concept,  em- 
bracing more  than  the  shortage  of  any  par- 
ticular resource.  It  has  to  do  primarily  with 
present  and  future  needs,  and  a  variety  of 
pollution  limits,  complex  trade-offs  between 
other  physical  constraints,  rather  than  with 
a  simple  Malthusian  overpopulation  The 
case  for  the  coming  of  ecological  scarcity 
was  most  forcefully  argued  In  the  Club  of 
Rome  study  The  Limits  to  Growth  That 
study  says,  in  essence,  than  man  lives  on  a 
finite  planet  containing  limited  resources  and 
that  we  appear  to  be  approaching  some  of 
these  major  llmiU  with  great  speed.  To  use 
ecological  Jargon,  we  are  about  to  overtax  the 
'carrying  capacity"  of  the  planet. 

Critical  reaction  to  this  Jeremiad  was  pre- 
dictably reassuring.  Those  wise  In  the  ways 
of  computers  were  largely  content  to  assert 
that  the  Club  of  Rome  people  had  fed  the 
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machines  false  or  slanted  Information.  "Gar- 
bage in.  garbage  out,"  they  soothed.  Other 
critics  sought  solace  la  less  empirical  direc- 
tions, but  everyone  who  recoiled  from  the 
book's  apocalyptic  vision  took  his  stand  on 
grounds  of  social  or  technological  optimism 
Justified  or  not,  the  optimism  is  worth  ex- 
amining to  see  where  it  leads  us  politically 
The  social  optimists,  to  put  their  case  brief- 
ly,  believe   that  various  "negative  feedback 
mechanisms"  allegedly  built  Into  society  will 
(If  left  alone)  automatically  check  the  trends 
toward  ever  more  population,  consumption 
and  pollution,  and  that  this  feedback  will 
function   smoothly   and   gradually   so   as   to 
bring  us  up  against  the  limits  to  growth,  if 
any,  with  scarcely  a  bump.  The  market-price 
system  is  the  feedback  mechanism  usually  re- 
lied upon.  Shortages  of  one  resource — oil,  for 
example — simply  make  it  economical  to  sub- 
stitute  another   in   more   abundant   supply 
(coal  or  shale  oil).  A  few  of  these  critics  of 
the  llmlts-to-growth  thesis  believe  that  this 
process  can  go  on  Indefinitely. 

Technological  optimism  is  founded  on  the 
belief  that  it  makes  little  difference  whether 
exponential  growth  is  pushing  us  up  against 
limits,  for  technology  is  simultaneously  ex- 
panding the  limits.  To  use  the  metaphor  pop- 
ularized during  the  debate,  ecologlsts  see  us 
as  fish  in  a  pond  where  all  life  is  rapidly 
being  suffocated  by  a  water  lUy  that  doubles 
In  size  every  day  (covering  the  whole  pond 
In  thirty  days).  The  technological  optimists 
do  not  deny  that  the  lily  grows  very  quickly, 
but  they  believe  that  the  pond  Itself  can  be 
made  to  grow  even  faster.  Technology  made  a 
liar  out  of  Malthus.  say  the  optimists,  and 
the  same  fate  awaits  the  neo-Malthusians. 
In   sum.   the  optimists  assert   that  we   can 
never  run  out  of  resources,  for  economics  and 
technology,    like   modern   genii.   wUl   always 
keep  finding  new  ones  for  us  to  exploit  or 
will  enable  us  to  use  the  present  supply  with 
ever  greater  efficiency. 

The  point  most  overlooked  in  this  debate 
however.  U  that  politically  It  matters  little 
who  Is  right:  the  neo-Malthuslans  or  either 
type  of  optimist.  If  the  "doomsdayers"  are 
right,  then  of  course  we  crash  Into  the  cell- 
ing of  physical   limits   and   relapse   Into  a 
Hobbeslan  universe  of  the  war  of  aU  against 
all.  followed,  as  anarchy  always  has  been,  by 
dictatorship  of  one  form  or  another.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  optimists  are  right  in 
supposing  that  we  can  adjust  to  ecological 
scarcity  wtlh  economics  and  technology,  this 
effort  wUl  have,  as  we  say,  "side  effects."  For 
the  collision  with  physical  limits  can  be  fore- 
stalled only  by  moving  toward  some  kind  of 
steady-state  economy — characterized  by  the 
most  scrupulous  husbanding  of  resources,  by 
extreme  vlgUance   against   the  ever-present 
possibUlty  of  disaster  should  breakdown  oc- 
cur,   and,    therefore,    by    tight    controls    on 
human    behavior.    However,    we    get    there. 
"Spaceship   Earth"   wUl   be   an   all-powerful 
Leviathan — perhaps  benign,  perhaps  not. 

A  BIRD  IN  THE  BUSH 


The  scarcity  problem  thus  poses  a  classic 
dUemma.  It  may  be  possible  to  avoid  crash- 
ing into  the  physical  limits,  but  only  by 
adopting  radical  and  unpalaUble  measures 
that,  paradoxically,  are  little  different  In 
their  ultimate  political  and  social  implica- 
tions from  the  future  predicted  by  the 
doomsdayers. 

Why  this  Is  so  becomes  clear  enough  when 
one  realizes  that  the  optimistic  critics  of 
the  doomsdayers,  whom  I  have  artificially 
grouped  Into  "social"  and  "technological" 
tendencies,  finally  have  to  rest  their  different 
cases  on  a  theory  of  politics,  that  Is,  on 
assumptions  about  the  adaptability  of  lead- 
ers, their  constituencies,  and  the  Institutions 
that  hold  them  together.  Looked  at  closely, 
these  assumptions  also  appear  unrealistic. 

Even  on  a  technical  level,  for  example, 
the  market-price  mechanism  does  not  coexist 
easily  with  environmental  Imperatives.  In  a 
market  system  a  bird  In  th^  hand  Is  always 
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worth  two  In  the  bush.'  This  means  that  re- 
soin-ces  critically  needed  In  the  future  will  be 
discounted — that  Is,  assessed  at  a  fraction  of 
their  future  value — by  today's  economic  de- 
cision-makers. Thus  decisions  that  are  eco- 
nomically "rational,"  like  mine-the-aoU 
farming   and   forestry,   may    be   ecologically 

catastrophic.  Moreover,  charging  industries 

and.  therefore,  consumers — for  pollution  and 
other  environmental  harms  that  are  caused 
by  mining  and  manufacturing    (the   tech- 
nical solution  favored  by  most  economists  to 
bring  market  prices  Into  line  with  ecological 
realities)     Is    not    politically    palatable.    It 
clearly  requires  poliUcal   decisions  that  do 
not  accord  with  current  values  or  the  present 
distribution  of  political  power;  and  the  same 
goes  for  other  obvious  and  necessary  meas- 
ures, like  energy  conservation.  No  consumer 
wants   to  pay   more   for   the   same   product 
simply  because  It  is  produced  In  a  cleaner 
way;   no  developer  wants  to   be  confronted 
with    an    environmental    Impact    statement 
that  lets  the  world   know  his  gain   Is  the 
community's   loss;    no   trucker    Is   likely   to 
agree  with  any  energy-conservation  program 
that  cuts  his  income 

We  all  have  a  vested  interest  In  continuing 
to  abuse  the  environment  as  we  have  In  the 
past.  And  even  if  we  should  find  the  political 
will  to  take  these  kinds  of  steps  before  we 
collide  with  the  physical  limits,  then  we  will 
have  adopted  the  essential  features  of  a 
spaceman  economy  on  a  piecemeal  basis — 
and  wiU  have  simply  exchanged  one  horn  of 
the  dUemma  for  the  other. 

Tlechnological  solutions  are  more  rounda- 
bout, but  the  outcome — greater  social  con- 
trol to  a  planned  society — Is  equally  certain. 
Even  assuming  that  necessity  always  proves 
to  be  the  mother  of  invention,  the  manage- 
ment burden  thrown  on  our  leaders  and  in- 
stitutions   by    continued    technological    ex- 
pansion   of    the    famous    fishpond    will    be 
enormous.  Prevailing  rates  of  growth  require 
us  to  double  our  capital  stock,  our  capacity 
to  control   pollution,   our  agricultural   pro- 
ductivity, and  so  forth  every  fifteen  to  thirty 
years.  Since  we  already  start  from  a  very  high 
absolute  level,  the  Increment  of  required  new 
COTistructlon    and    new    Invention    will    be 
staggering.    For   example,    to   accommodate 
world  population  growth,  we  must,  m  roughly 
ttie  next  thirty  years,  build  houses,  hospitals, 
porta,  factories,  bridges,  and  every  other  kind 
of  facility  In  numbers  that  almost  equal  all 
the  construction  work  done  by  the  human 
race  up  to  now. 

The  task  in  every  area  of  our  lives  Is  es- 
sentially similar,  so  that  the  management 
problem  extends  across  the  beard,  item  by 
Item.  Moreover,  the  complexity  of  the  over- 
all  problem   grows   faster  than  any  of   the 
sectors  that  comprise  it,  requiring  the  work 
of    Innoratlon,    constnjction,    and    environ- 
mental management  to  be  orchestrated  Into 
a  reasonably  Integrated,  harmonious  whole. 
Since  delays,  planning  failures,  and  general 
Incapacity  to  deal  effectively  with  even  our 
current  level  of  problems  are  all  too  Obvious 
today,    the    technological    response    further 
assumes  that  cur  ability  to  cope  with  large- 
scale  complexity  will  Improve  substantially 
In    the    next    few    decades.    Technology,    in 
short,  cannot  be  implemented  in  a  political 
and  sccial  vacuum.  The  factor  In  least  sup- 
ply   governs,    and    technological    solutions 
cannot  run  ahead  of  oiu-  ability  to  plan, 
construct,  fund,  and  man  them. 

Planning  will  be  especiaUy  difficult.  For 
one  thing,  time  may  be  our  scarcest  re- 
source. Problems  now  develop  so  rapidly 
that  they  must  be  foreseen  well  in  ad- 
vance. Otherwise,  our  "solutions"  will  be 
too  little  and  too  late.  The  automobile  Is  a 
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'  Of  course,  noneconomlc  factors  may  tem- 
.oorarily  override  market  forces,  as  the  current 
Arab  oU  boycott  illustrates. 


critical  example.  By  the  time  we  recognized 
the  dangers,  it  was  too  late  for  anything 
but  a  mishmash  of  stopgap  measures  that 
may  have  provoked  worse  symptoms  than 
they  alleviated  and  that  wlU  not  even  en- 
able us  to  meet  health  standards  without 
painful  additional  measures  like  rationing. 
But  at  this  point  we  are  almost  helpless  to 
do  better,  for  we  have  Ignored  the  problem 
until  it  Is  too  big  to  handle  by  any  means 
that  are  politically,  economically,  and 
technically  feasible.  The  energy  crisis  offers 
another  example  of  the  time  factor.  Even 
with  an  immediate  laboratory  demonstra- 
tion of  feasibility,  nuclear  fusion  cannot 
possibly  provide  any  substantial  amount 
of  power  until  well  into  the  next  century. 

Another  planning  difficulty:  the  growing 
vulnerability  of  a  highly  technological  so- 
ciety to  accident  and  error.  The  main  cause 
of  concern  is.  of  course,  some  of  the  especi- 
ally dangerous  technologies  we  have  begun 
to  employ.  One  accident  involving  a  breeder 
reactor  woiUd  b©  one  too  many:  the  most 
miniisciUe  dose  of  plutonium  Is  deadly, 
and  any  we  release  now  will  be  around  to 
poison  us  for  a  quarter  of  a  million  years. 
Thus,  while  we  know  that  counting  on 
perfection  in  any  human  enterprise  Is  folly, 
we  seem  headed  for  a  society  in  which 
nothing  less  than  perfect  planning  and 
control  WiU  do. 

At  the  very  least.  It  should  be  clear  that 
ecological        scarcity       makes       "muddling 
through"  in  a  basically  laissez-faire  socio- 
economic system  no  longer  tolerable  at  even 
possible.  In  a  crowded  world  where  only  the 
most   exquisite   care   will   prevent   the   col- 
lapse of  the  technological  society  on  which 
we  all  depend,  the  grip  of  planning  and  so- 
cial control  will   of  necessity  become  more 
and    more   complete.    Accidents,    much    less 
the  random  behavior  of  individuals,  cannot 
be  permitted;  the  expert  pilots  will  run  the 
ship  m  accordance  with  technological   im- 
peratives. Industrial  man's  Paustian  bargain 
with    technology   therefore   appears   to  lead 
inexorably  to  total  domination  by  technique 
in  a  setting  of  clockwork  Institutions.  C.  S. 
Lewis  once  said  that  "what  we  call  Man's 
power  over  Nature  turns  out  to  be  a  power 
exercised  by  some  men  over  other  men  with 
Nature  as  its  instrument,"   and   it   appears 
that    the    greater    our    technological    power 
over  nature,  the  more  absolute  the  political 
power  that  must  be  yielded  up  to  some  men 
by  others. 

These  developments  will  be  especiaUy  pain- 
ful for  Americans  because,  from  the  begin- 
ning, we  adopted  the  doctrines  of  Locke  and 
Smith  in  their  most  libertarian  form.  Given 
the  cornucopia  of  the  frontier,  an  unpol- 
luted environment,  and  a  rapidly  developing 
technology.  American  politlca  could  afford 
to  be  a  more  or  less  amicable  squabble  over 
the  division  of  the  spoils,  with  the  govern- 
ment stepping  in  only  when  the  free-for-all 
pursuit  of  wealth  got  out  of  hand.  In  the 
new  era  of  scarcity,  laissez-faire  and  the  in- 
alienable right  of  the  individual  to  get  as 
much  as  he  can  are  prescriptions  for  disaster. 
It  foUowB  that  the  political  system  inherited 
from  our  forefathers  Is  moribund.  We  have 
come  to  the  final  act  of  the  tragedy  of  the 
com  noons. 

The  answer  to  the  tragedy  is  political.  His- 
torically, the  use  of  the  commons  was  clcsely 
regulated  to  prevent  overgrazing,  and  we 
need  simUar  controls — "mutual  coercion 
mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  majority  of  the 
people  affected,"  in  the  words  of  the  biologist 
Garrett  Hardin— to  prevent  the  individual 
acts  that  are  destroying  the  commons  today 
Ecological  scarcity  imposes  certain  poUticai 
measures  on  us  if  we  wish  to  survive.  What- 
ever these  measures  may  turn  out  to  be 

If  we  act  soon,  we  may  have  a  significant 
range   of  responses— it  Is  evident   that  our 
political  future  wUl  inevlUbly  be  much  less 
libertarian   and   much   toon  authoritarian 
much   less  IndividualisUc   uaA   much    more 


communalistic  than  our  present.  The  likely 
result  of  the  reemergence  of  scarcity  appears 
to  be  the  resurrection  In  modem  form  of  the 
prelndustrial  polity,  in  which  the  few  gov- 
ern the  many  and  in  which  government  is  no 
longer  of  or  by  the  people.  Such  forms  of 
government  may  or  may  not  be  benevolent. 
At  worst,  they  will  be  totalitarian.  In  every 
evil  sense  of  that  word  we  know  now.  and 
some  ways  undreamed  of.  At  best,  govern- 
ment seems  likely  to  rest  on  engineered  con- 
sent, as  we  are  manipulated  by  Platonic 
guardians  In  one  or  another  version  of  Brave 
New  World.  The  alternative  wUl  be  the 
destruction,  perhaps  consciously,  of  "Space- 
ship Earth." 

A  DEMOCEACY   OT  RESTRAINT 

There  is,  however,  a  way  out  of  this  de- 
pressing  scenario.   To   use   the   language  of 
ancient  phUosophers,  It  Is  the  restoration  of 
the  CIVIC  virtue  of  a  corrupt  people.  By  their 
standards,  by  the  standards  of  many  of  the 
men  who  founded  our  nation   (and  whose 
moral   capital   we   have   Just   about   squan- 
dered), we  are  indeed  a  corrupt  people    We 
understand    liberty    as    a    license    for    self- 
indulgence,  so  that  we  exploit  our  rights  to 
the  full  whUe  scanting  our  duties.  We  under- 
stand   democracy   as    a   political    means    of 
gratifying  our  desires  rather  than  as  a  sys- 
tem of  government  that  gives  us  the  precious 
freedom   to   Impose  laws  on  ourselves in- 
stead fcf  having  some  remote  sovereign  im- 
pose them  on  us  without  our  participation 
or  consent.  Moreover,  the  desires  we  express 
through  our  political  system  are  primarily 
for  material  gain;   the  pursuit  of  happiness 
has   been   degraded   into   a   mass  quest   for 
what  wise  men  have  always  said  would  ta- 
jure   our  souls.   We  have  yet  to  learn   the 
truth  of  Burke's  political  syUogism,   which 
e-^resses  the  essential   wisdom  of  political 
philosophy:  man  is  a  passionate  being    and 
there  must  therefore  be  checks  on  wUl  and 
appetite;    If   these   checks   are   not   self-im- 
posed,  they  must  be  applied  externally   as 
fetters  by  s  sovereign  power.  The  way  out    ' 
of  our  difficulties,  then,  is  through  the  aban- 
donment of  our  political  corruption. 

The  crisis  of  ecological  scarcity  poses  basic 
value  questions  about  mans  place  In  nature 
and  the  meaning  of  human  life.  It  Is  possible 
that  we  may  learn  from  this  challenge  what 
Lao-tzu  taught  two-and-a-half  millennia 
ago: 

"Nature  sustains  itself  through  three  pre- 
cious principles,  which  one  does  weU  to  em- 
brace and  foUow. 

"These  are  gentleness,  frugality,  and  hu- 
mility." 

A  very  good  life— In  fact,  an  affluent  life 
by  histckiic  standards— can  be  lived  without 
the  profligate  use  of  resources  that  charac- 
terizes our  civUization.  A  sophisticated  and 
ecologically  sound  technology,  using  solar 
power  and  other  renewable  resources,  could 
bring  us  a  life  of  simple  sufficiency  that 
would  yet  allow  the  fuU  expression  of  the 
human  potential.  Having  chosen  such  a  life 
rather  than  having  had  it  forced  on  us  we' 
might  find  it  had  its  own  richness. 

Such  a  choice  may  be   imposBible,  how- 
ever. The  root  of  our  problem  lies  deep   The 
real  shortage  with  which  we  are  afflicted  js 
tnat  of  moral  resources.  Assuming  that  we 
wish  to  survive  in  dignity  and  not  as  ciphers 
m  some  antheap  society,  we  are  obliged  to 
reassume  our  full  moral  responsibUity.  The 
earth   is   not   just  a  banquet  at  which   we 
are  free  to  gorge.  The  ideal  in  Buddhism  of 
compassion  for  all  sentient  beings,  the  con- 
cern for  the  harmony  of  man  and  nature  so 
evident  among  American   Indians,   and   the 
almost    forgotten    ideal    of    stewardship    in 
Christianity  point  us  in  the  direction  of  a 
true  ethics  of  human  survival — and  it  is  to- 
ward such  an  Ideal  that  the  best  among  the 
young  are  groping.   We  must  r«allse  that 
there  is  no  real  scarcity  in  nature   It  is  our 
numbers  and,  above  all.  our  wants  thai  have 
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outrun    nature's   bounty.   We   bee  me   rich 
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precisely  In  proportion  to  the 
which  we  eliminate  violence,  greed, 
from  our  lives.  As  several  thousands  ^.  j^^^ 
of  history  show,  this  Is  not  somethfiig  easily 
learned  by  humanity,  and  we  seentno  read- 
ier to  choose  the  simple,  vlrtuoushlfe  now 
than  we  have  been  In  the  past.  Nevertheless, 
if  we  wish  to  avoid  either  a  craste  into  the 
ecological  celling  or  a  tyrannical  I^vUthan. 
we  must  choose  It.  There  Is  no  othir  way  to 
defeat  the  gathering  forces  of  scardty. 

INFLATION  I 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  Earn  in- 
debted to  Mr.  John  L.  Ebaugh,  Jr.,  of 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  for  a  letter  In  wliich 
he  provides  a  clear  and  concise  presen- 
tation of  the  consequences  reasonably  to 
be  expected  if  inflation  in  the  United 
States  Is  not  brought  under  control. 

Mr.  Ebaugh  draws  from  the  experi- 
ences of  the  Government  of  Chile,  while 
under  control  of  the  Communist  Salva- 
dor Allende,  for  lesson  materials.  Of 
course,  Lenin,  Keynes,  and  other  Com- 
munists and  Socialists  recognized  the 
revolutionary  potential  in  the  use  of  in- 
flation to  debauch  the  currencies  of  na- 
tions which  adhere  to  concepts  of  private 
ownership  of  property  and  a  competitive 
free  enterprise  economic  system.  We 
have  proof  enough  of  the  devastating 
effects  of  inflation.  It  is  high  time  that 
Congress  quit  passing  the  buck  and  face 
up  to  the  consequences  of  our,  failure 
to  cut  out  waste  extravagance,  prolifer- 
ation of  Federal  agencies,  and  our  failure 
to  balance  the  Federal  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  to  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  all  Senators 
Mr.  Ebaugh's  thought-provoking  exposi- 
tion and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  letter  to  me  be  printed  in  the  Record 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Independent  iNstmANcx  Agents,  Inc., 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  March  13.1974. 
Hon.  jAms  Auxn, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DmAM.  S»:  Tou  are  very  right  about  keep- 
Ing  our  defenses  up  to  at  least  par  with 
Communist  Russia.  We  have  move*  into  a 
dangerous  mUltary  position  that  8h«kad  not 
be.  However,  there  Is  another  facefe"^  of  our 
national  life  that  Is  even  more  daigeroua 
because  we  are  destroying  ourselves. 

Before  the  Communist  Allende  government 
to<*  over  ChUe,  their  democratic  government 
had  debased  their  currency  by  deflcltapend- 
ing  paid   with   printing  press   monafr.   The 
first  thing  that  the  Allende  governmi 
was  to  crank  the  money  printing  p 
high  gear  with  "beneflta"  for  the  w 
Minimum  wages  rose  by  law  from  200  ei 
per  month   In   1968  to   16.000  escud( 
month  In  1973.  Price  cont-ols,  rent  co. 
and  all  of  the  other  palUatlves  were  lm-„,^u 
As  money  became  less  available,  prlcelrose 
and  everybody  tried  to  buy  ahead,  piihlna 
prices  stlU  higher.  ^^ 

Savings  banks,  savings  and  loan  _ 
tlons  and  life  Insurance  companies  we 
of  business.  People  withdrew  their 
Every  ChUean  city  has  the  shells  of  pi 
completed     buUdings.     their     constu 
halted     because    committed     mortgag 
nancing  disappeared. 

Rent  controls  were  Imposed  at  $8.> 
month  for  an  apartment  that  cost  $12, 
to  buUd.  There  U  not  a  privately  owned 
or  apartment  for  rent  in  the  entire  co 
Many   were   "nationalized"  for  the 


of  the  workers."  meaning  that  they  were 
seized  without  compensation  to  their 
owners,  even  some  private  homes. 

Pood  supply  shrank  below  requirements. 
Sugar  production,  formerly  65%  of  national 
demand,  shrank  to  25%.  Other  foodstuffs 
decreased  proportionately.  Located  on  the 
shore  of  one  of  the  greatest  fishing  areas  of 
the  world,  the  supply  of  fish  shrank  untU 
national  rationing  was  Imposed  to  divide 
starvation  equally. 

The  value  of  their  money  dropped  from 
five  escudoe  to  $1.00  U.S.  In  1968  to  800  per 
$1.00  m  1973.  The  purchasing  power  of  the 
minimum  wage  dropped  from  $40.00  U.S.  to 
$20.00  In  five  years.  Black  markets  sprang 
up.  The  official  exchange  rate  In  1973  was 
80  escudos  to  $1.00  U.S.:  the  black  market 
rate  was  780.  Business  could  not  be  conducted 
legally.  No  supplies  were  avaUable  at  legal 
prices;  only  on  the  black  market.  Businesses 
were  "nationalized"  when  they  shut  down  or 
tried  to  sell  at  black  market  prices.  Bribery 
and  official  corruption  became  rampant  as 
people  sought  to  survive. 

Unemployment  benefits  rose  faster  than 
the  minimum  wage  untU  a  man  could  draw 
a  minimum  wage  from  unemployment  relief. 
(New  York  has  done  this  many  years.)  People 
lost  incentive  to  work.  Productivity  almost 
disappeared.  MeanwhUe  the  money  press 
ground  out  paper  with  which  to  pay  for  all 
of  this. 

The  final  result  last  summer  was  total 
chaos.  Transportation  workers  struck.  The 
movement  of  essential  food  and  other  sup- 
plies stopped.  Factory  workers  took  to  the 
streets:  so  did  "students"  planted  in  their 
universities  to  aid  the  chaos.  Cuban  and 
Russian  troops  moved  In  with  the  imported 
sugar;  grenades,  ammunition,  and  automatic 
weapons  came  In  sugar  sacks. 

That's  when  the  Chilean  army  took  over 
The  Russians  left  peacefully  but  refused  to 
send  a  team  to  play  tennis  with  ChUeans, 
forfeiting  their  position  in  international 
competition.  Do  you  think  that  their  depar- 
ture would  have  been  peaceful  had  not  the 
United  States  been  watching  carefully?  I 
dant!  When  we  destroy  ourselves  economi- 
cally, bring  about  such  chaos  In  our  own 
country,  who  Is  there  to  save  \is? 

In  my  lifetime,  I  have  seen  Germany,  Italy, 
Prance  (for  the  second  or  third  time)  and 
Brazil,  Peru  and  Argentina  go  down  to 
uncontrollable  inflation.  Need  we  go 
through  the  same  stupid  process? 
Yours  very  truly, 

John  l.  Ebaxtgh,  Jr. 
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INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMIS- 
SION RESPONDS  TO  SENATE 
RESOLUTION  289  ON  FERTILIZER 

Mr.  McQOVERN,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  com- 
mend the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion for  its  action  yesterday  In  ordering 
over  1,000  hopper  raU  cars  to  help  speed 
up  the  shipment  of  fertilizer  supplies  to 
American  farmers. 

This  action  is  in  accordance  with  the 
passage  of  Senate  Resolution  289  on 
February  27.  1974,  which  called  upon  all 
Federal  Government  agencies  having 
any  responsibility  for  establishing  prior- 
ities for  the  allocation  of  materials  and 
facilities — including  railcars — utilized  In 
the  production  or  distribution  of  fertil- 
izer to  give  the  highest  priority  to  such 
requirements.  On  February  28,  1974,  I 
sent  a  copy  of  this  Senate-passed  reso- 
lution to  all  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cies and  to  the  50  State  Governors  ask- 
ing for  their  cooperation  In  Implement- 
ing both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  It. 

I  would  like  to  request  unanimous  con- 


sent that  a  copy  of  ICC  Chairman 
George  M.  Stafford's  response  and  a  copy 
of  the  Commission's  Car  Service  Order 
No.  1178  making  these  railcars  available 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 

Washington.  D.C.  March  5. 1974 
Hon.  George  S.  McOovern, 
Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Agricultural 

Credit    and    Rural    Electrification     US 

Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Chairman  McGovern:  This  Is  m  re- 
ply to  your  letter  of  February  28.  1974    en- 
closing  a   copy   of  Senate  Resolution   289 
which  relates  to  the  serious  nature  of  the 
of  fe*"*  supply-  demand,  and  price  situation 

We  in  the  Commission  have  been  quite 
concerned  for  some  time  regarding  the  ade- 
quacy of  transportation  for  the  distribution 
of  fertilizer,  fully  realizing  the  Importance 
Of  this  commodity  to  our  nation's  economy 
Last  year  the  fertilizer  hidustry  was  experl-' 
enclng  considerable  difficulty  in  moving  the 
commodity  from  Florida  to  Midwestern  points 
of  consumption.  At  that  time,  I  called  into 
Washington  top  operatUig  officlaU  of  the  car- 
riers participating  In  such  raU  haul.  At  that 
conference  I  polled  each  carrier's  representa- 
tive individually,  askmg  him  to  explain  in 
What  manner  he  expected  to  contribute  to 
the  orderly  transportation  of  fertilizer  from 
point  of  origin  to  areas  where  it  was  des- 
perately needed  at  that  time.  Each  one  ad- 
vised me  of  his  contribution,  some  includlne 
additional  car  supply  and  others  assurances 
that  movement  on  their  lines  would  be  ex- 
pedited. This  action  proved  quite  successful 
in  having  the  fertilizer  moved  without  much 
delay. 

I  am  aware  of  the  Increased  Importance 
thU  year  of  this  commodity  and  the  current 
capacity  of  the  nation's  fertilizer  Industry 
to  meet  existing  demands.  On  Thursday  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1974.  Mr.  Ed  Wheeler,  representing 
the  Fenuizer  Institute,  along  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  fertUlzer  industry,  met  in 
my  office  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the 
car  supply  and  recommending  to  the  Com- 
mission suggesUons  for  coping  with  the  prob- 
lem. 

With  our  nation  being  plagued  with  the 
worst  car  shortage  In  history  and  particularly 
or  the  types  needed  for  transporting  ferti- 
lizer, the  problem  of  meeting  the  demands 
Of  these  shippers  Is  hideed  a  very  difficult 
one.  However,  we  do  Intend  to  take  what- 
ever action  is  deemed  necessary  to  Insure  an 
adequate  car  supply  for  the  orderly  trans- 
portatlon  of  fertUlzer.  as  we  realize  that 
this  Is  a  movement  which  must  be  consum- 
mated within  a  specific  period.  We  are  now 
working  on  a  plan  whereby  we  will  endeavor 
to  appropriate  cars  made  empty  at  New  Or- 
leans and  have  them  returned  under  load 
with  fertilizer  to  the  owning  carriers  This 
is  a  program  which  has  not  been  tried  be- 
fore, but  one  which  we  feel  is  workable. 

While  the  Commission  is  without  author- 
ity to  give  preferential  treatment  to  any 
shipper,  we  certainly  wyi  do  our  utmost  in 
making  these  essential  fertUlzer  supplies 
avaUable  to  farmers  in  a  timely  and  equit- 
able manner. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  M.  Stafford, 

Chairrnan. 

Service  Order  No.  1178— Distribdtion  of 
Covered  Hopper  Cars 

At  a  session  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, Railroad  Service  Board,  held  in 
Washington,  D.C,  on  the  16th  day  of 
March,  1974 

It  appearing.  That  an  acute  shortage  of 
covered  hopper  cars  for  transporting  shlp- 
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ments  of  fertUlzer  exists  In  the  state  of  Flor- 
ida; that  the  raUroads  serving  the  fertUlzer 
producing  areas  of  that  state  are  unable  to 
furnish  additional  system  cars  for  the  move- 
ment of  this  traffic;  that  entire  areas  of  the 
country  are  unable  to  receive  adequate  sup- 
plies of  this  fertilizer  because  of  these  short- 
ages of  freight  cars;  that  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  certified  that 
there  is  an  immediate  need  for  increased 
shipments  of  fertUlzer  into  these  areas  In 
order  to  maximize  the  production  of  feed 
grains  and  other  agricultural  crops;  that  a 
substantial  portion  of  this  fertUlzer  will  be 
routed  via,  or  terminate  on  the  lines  named 
herein;  that  existing  regiUatlons  and  prac- 
tices with  respect  to  the  use,  supply,  control 
and  distribution  of  freight  cars  are  insuffi- 
cient to  secure  an  adequate  supply  of  covered 
hopper  cars  for  shipments  of  fertilizer  from 
Florida  origins;  that  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the 
Commission  that  an  emergency  exists  requlr- 
mg  Inunedlate  action  to  promote  car  service 
In  the  Interest  of  the  public  and  the  com- 
merce of  the  people.  Accordingly,  the  Com- 
mission finds  that  notice  and  public  proce- 
dure are  Impracticable  and  contrary  to  the 
public  Interest,  and  that  good  cause  exists 
for  malting  this  order  effective  upon  less 
than  thirty  days'  notice. 

It  ia  ordered.  That: 
11033.1178  Distribution  of  Covered  Hopper 
Cars 

(a)  Each  common  carrier  by  railroad  sub- 
ject to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  shall 
observe,  enforce,  and  obey  the  following  riUes, 
regulations,  and  practices  with  respect  to  its 
car  service : 

(b)  Assignment  of  cars  to  fertilizer  traf- 
fic. The  carriers  named  herein  shall  each 
withdraw  from  grain  service  and  forward  to 
the  Sealx>ard  Coast  Line  Railroad  Company 
(SCL)  prior  to  April  1,  1974,  one  hundred 
(100)  covered  hopper  cars  listed  In  the  Offi- 
cial RaUway  Equipment  Register  RER  No. 
390,  Issued  by  W.  J.  Trezlse,  as  bearing  re- 
porting marks  assigned  to  it,  having  mechan- 
ical designation  "IXJ",  and  having  cubic  ca- 
pacity not  greater  than  4,000  cubic  feet  and 
weight  carrying  capacity  not  less  than  140,- 
000  pounds. 

BurUngton  Northern  System,  comprising 
cars  of : 

Burlington  Northern  Inc. 

The  Colorado  and  Southern  Railway  Com- 
pany. 

Fort  Worth  and  Denver  Railway  Company. 

Chessle  System,  comprising  cars  of: 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  Com- 
pany. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  and  Pacific 
Railroad  Company. 

Chicago  and  North  Western  Transportation 
Company. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad 
Company. 

Illinois  Central  Gulf  Railroad  Company. 

Louisville  and  NashviUe  Railroad  Company. 

Missouri  Pacific  System,  comprising  cars 
of: 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad  Com- 
pany. 

Missouri -Illinois  Railroad  Company. 

Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

The  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  Company. 

Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  Company. 

Penn  Central  Transportation  Compemy, 
George  P.  Baker,  Richard  C.  Bond,  and  Jervls 
Langdon,  Jr.,  Trustees. 

St.  Louls-San  Francisco  Railway  Company. 

Such  cars  may  be  used  by  the  SCL  only 
for  transporting  shipments  of  fertilizer  orig- 
inating m  Florida  and  routed  via  the  Unes 
of  the  car  owner. 

(c)  Delivery  of  empty  cars.  Empty  covered 
hoppers  described  in  paragraph  (a)  herein 
maybe  sent  by  the  car  owner  to  the  SCL  at 
any  junction.  Cars  owned  by  railroads  which 


do  not  have  a  direct  connection  with  the 
SCL  shall  be  sent  to  the  SCL  via  the  Louis- 
ville and  NashviUe  Railroad  Company  with- 
out charge  to  either  the  car  owner  or  the 
SCL.  Cars  owned  by  the  Penn  Central  Trans- 
portation Company  (PC)  which  are  located 
east  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  may  be 
forwarded  to  the  SCL  via  the  Richmond, 
Fredericksburg  and  Potomac  Railroad  Com- 
pany without  charge  to  either  the  PC  or  the 
SCL  or  may  be  delivered  to  the  SCL  direct 
at  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

(d)  Reports  required.  Each  car  owner 
named  In  paragraph  (a)  herein,  shall  re- 
port to  R.  D.  Pfahler,  Director,  Bureau  of 
Operations,  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, Washington,  D.C,  20423  the  initial 
and  nvimber  of  each  covered  hopper  fur- 
nished to  the  SCL  for  fertUlzer  service,  and 
the  date  forwarded  to  the  SCL.  The  SCL  shall 
report  to  Director  Pfahler  the  initial,  num- 
ber and  date  received  of  each  covered  hopper 
received  by  It  under  the  requirements  of  this 
order.  No  additional  reports  are  required  for 
cars  previously  reported  and  returned  to  the 
SCL  tar  additional  empty  movements. 

(e)  Retention  of  cars  in  service.  Empty 
covered  hoppers  sent  by  the  owner  to  the 
SCL  as  required  herein  shall  be  returned 
empty  to  the  SCL  via  reverse  of  loaded  route 
for  subsequent  shipments  of  fertilizer  orig- 
inating at  origins  In  Florida.  untU  their 
removal  is  authorized  by  this  Commission  or 
untU  this  order  expires  or  is  vacated.  Cars 
which  must  be  removed  frcmi  active  service 
because  of  mechanical  defects  must  be  re- 
placed by  the  car  ovmer  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (c)  for  delivery  of  cars 
to  the  SCL.  The  car  owner  must  notify  both 
this  Commission  and  the  transportation  offi- 
cer of  the  SCL  the  initial  and  number  of  the 
car  removed  because  of  mechanical  defects 
and  the  Initial  and  number  of  the  replace- 
ment car.  together  with  the  dates  of  re- 
moval and  replacement. 

(f)  Rules  and  regulations  suspended.  The 
operation  of  all  tariff  provisions  and  of  aU 
other  rules  and  regulations.  Insofar  as  they 
conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  order,  is 
hereby  suspended. 

(g)  Application.  The  provisions  of  this 
order  shall  apply  to  intrastate,  interstate, 
and  foreign  commerce. 

(h)  Effective  date.  This  order  shaU  become 
effective  at  11:59  p.m..  March  18.  1974. 

(i)  Expiration  date.  The  provisions  of  this 
order  shall  expire  at  11:59  p.m..  May  31, 
1974,  unless  otherwise  modified,  changed,  or 
suspended  by  order  of  this  Commission. 

(Sees.  1,  12,  15,  and  17(2).  24  Stat.  379. 
383,  384.  as  amended;  49  U.S.C.  1.  12.  15  and 
17(2).  Interprets  or  applies  Sees.  1(10-17). 
15(4).  and  17(2).  40  Stat.  101.  as  amended. 
54  Stat.  911;  49  U.S.C.  1(10-17),  15(4),  and 
17(2).) 

It  is  further  ordered.  That  a  copy  of  this 
order  and  direction  shall  be  served  upon  the 
Association  of  American  RaUroads,  Car 
Service  Division,  as  agent  of  all  raUroads 
subscribing  to  the  car  service  and  car  hire 
agreement  iinder  the  terms  of  that  agree- 
ment, and  upon  the  American  Short  Line 
Railroad  Association;  and  that  notice  of  this 
order  be  given  to  the  general  public  by  de- 
positing a  copy  In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commission  at  Washlng^ton,  D.C,  and 
by  filing  It  with  the  Director,  Office  of  the 
Federal  Register. 

By  the  Commission,  RaUroad  Service 
Board. 

Robert  L.  Oswau>. 

Secretary. 


NO-FAULT  INSURANCE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  S.  354,  a 
bill  aimed  at  requiring  all  50  States  to 
adopt  no-fault  auto  insurance  or  else 


have  a  Federal  no-fault  law  imposed 
upon  them,  is  on  the  calendar  of  this 
body. 

This  legislation  is  directly  oi^osed  to 
the  interest  of  small  business,  as  was 
brought  out  by  a  group  of  witnesses  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary January  31.  The  leadoff  witness 
that  day  was  from  the  great  State  of 
Nebraska,  Dwight  Perkins  of  Lincoln, 
president  of  Farmers  Mutual  Insurance 
Co.  of  Nebraska. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Perkins  on  the  anti- 
small  business  implications  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Testimont  of  Dwight  Perkins,  President. 

Farmers      MxrrDAt.      Insttrakce      Co.      of 

Nebraska 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

My  name  is  Dwight  Perkins.  I  am  Presi- 
dent of  Farmers  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Nebraska  located  in  Lmcoln, 
Nebraska. 

I  am  here  this  morning  as  a  representative 
of  my  own  company,  and  as  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  National  Association  of 
Independent  Insurers,  which  I  cvirrently 
have  the  honor  of  serving  as  Chairman.  A 
number  of  other  NAU  companies  have  also 
sent  their  Chief  Executives  here  today  to 
present  their  views. 

We  welcome  this  oppKjrtunity  to  testify  on 
S.  354. 

On  behalf  of  my  company  and  the  NAII, 
and  personally  as  one  of  your  constituents. 
Senator  Hruska,  I  would  like  to  express  ovir 
appreciation  for  the  kindness  and  consider- 
ation which  has  been  extended  to  the  indus- 
try witnesses.  We  have  every  confidence  that 
the  thoroughness  of  your  hearings  will  be 
enlightening  to  the  Committee  and  to  the 
rest  of  the  Congress. 

The  men  you  will  hear  shortly  wlU  be 
raising  a  variety  of  questions  about  S.  354, 
among  them: 

The  wisdom  of  further  federal  Intrusion 
Into  the  regulation  of  insurance. 

The  detrimental  effects  of  the  unlimited 
medical  benefits  mandated  by  the  blU. 

And  the  unnecessarily  abrupt  change  to 
new  and  rigidly  prescribed  standards  of  law 
and  rating  equities. 

Our  company  subscribes  to  these  judg- 
ments. 

But  there  are  other  things  about  the  biU 
which  concern  us  as  a  small  Nebraska  com- 
pany, to  which  I  would  like  to  invite  your 
attention. 

By  way  of  background.  Farmers  Mutual  of 
Nebraska  was  organized  In  1891  and  pres- 
ently serves  approximately  140,000  policy- 
holders. It  confines  its  operations  to 
Nebraska. 

I  hope  you  wUl  forgive  my  reference  here 
to  my  own  company.  I  mention  It  only  be- 
cause It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  typical  of 
hundreds  of  other  small  and  medium-sized 
Independent  companies  which  form  the 
backbone  of  the  NAII  and,  I  beUeve,  the 
Industry  generaUy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  the  403  member 
companies  of  the  NAU,  mere  than  one- 
fourth  write  In  only  one  state — and  half  of 
our  members  do  busmess  in  five  states  or 
less. 

These  companies  have  deliberately  re- 
stricted their  operations  to  their  own  ter- 
ritories. By  doing  so,  they  have  remained 
close  to  their  markets  and  have  been  able 
to  respond  quickly  to  the  changing  needs  of 
their  members.  For  many  years,  they  have 
provided  reliable  insurance  protection,  and 
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efflclent  claims  service  In  their  owl    ».»«, 

often  at  substantially  lower  costs  '  aan  was 
generally  available  from  the  eastei^  giants. 
As  a  result,  such  companies  ccillectlvely 
Insure  mlllKHis  of  policyholders,  a^d  repre- 
sent a  substantial — and  I  beUeve-|-healthy 
competitive  force  In  the  Industry. 

But  S.  354  would  confront  such  c 
with  special  dangers. 

For  example,  small  companies  w 
a   serious — perhaps    Insoluble — pro 

cause  of  8.  354's  requirement  of  u, 

medical  and  rehabilitation  expense  ^overage. 
For   the  large   national   writer,   t&e   costs 
and  hazards  of  providing  such  cat^trophlc 
coverage  are  perhaps  manageable.     J 

But  they  would  ultimately  prove  Unman- 
ageable and  Insupportable  for  t^  small 
company.  i 

Suppose,  for  example,  chance  sb^ild  deal 
a  single  company  a  half-dozen  pt  these 
catastrc^hlc  unlimited  medical  cales  In  a 
single  year — Involving,  for  these  sti  claims 
alone,  liabilities  totaling  several  t  million 
dollars.  | 

Of  course,  no  company — large  or?  small — 
would  bear  such  a  risk  alone.  Prudebt  man- 
agement would  have  arranged  for  reinsur- 
ance to  cover  the  risk  In  excestf  of  the 
amount  the  company  could  afford  Tto  carry 
for  Its  own  account. 

But  negotiating  and  paying  for  an  ade- 
quate reinsurance  treaty  in  unlimited 
amounts  poses  quite  a  different  prcdilem  for 
the  small  company  than  for  the  glftnt. 

The  large  company,  because  of  Its  country- 
wide spread,  and  the  greater  risk  it  could 
afford  to  retain  for  Its  own  account,  could 
probably  present  to  the  reinsurer  an  ac- 
ceptable— perhaps    even    a    desirable    risk. 

But  a  small  company  with  a  limited  spread 
and  limited  resources  would  of  necessity  have 
to  ask  the  reinsurer  to  assume  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  each  risk.  For  this  reason,  and 
because  of  Us  restricted  premium  base,  the 
small  company  presenu  to  the  reinsurer  a 
far  less  attractive  picture — and  Its  cost  for 
such  reinsurance  would  be  proportionately 
much  higher— if.  Indeed,  it  could  get  such 
reinsurance  at  all. 

The  Increased  reinsurance  costi  made 
necessary  by  S.  354.  piled  on  top  pt  other 
Inflationary  pressures,  will  predictably  mean 

eventual  rate  increases  for  all  companies 

large  and  small.  r 

But  for  the  small  one -state  or  flte -state 
company,  it  will  mean  disproportionately 
higher  rates,  and  the  ultimate  crippling  of 
Its  competitive  position.  Thus,  such  ^  small 
company  would  face  a  loss  of  premlMm  vol- 
ume at  the  very  time  its  business  elpenses 
are  rising.  t 

It  is  not  hard  to  read  the  fate  of  tl^  small 
company  In  this.  But  the  real  loseis  would 
be  the  insuring  public.  I 

Some  say  we  exaggerate  the  dang^.  They 
point  to  the  statistical  rarity  of  catastrophic 
accidents,  and  question  how  great  th&  finan- 
cial strain  coiild  be.  Unfortunately,  statistics 
are  often  rewritten  by  reality.  t^ 

Statistically,  six  catastrophic  aefcidents 
covered  by  a  single  small  company  are  prob- 
ably not  supposed  to  occur,  in  Nebraska  next 
year.  But  who  can  say  it  will  not  happen? 
The  reinsurer  will  properly  consider  that  it 
could  happen,  and  will  understandably  take 
the  possibility  lato  account.  i. 

As  to  costs.  I  would  respectfully  i^te  for 
the  Committee  that  A.  M.  Best  and  Op.  esti- 
mates the  1973  underwriting  profit  for  auto 
Insurers  at  four-tenths  of  one  per  cent. 

To  the  small  company,  faced  with  the  re- 
insurance problem  created  by  this  bill,  frac- 
tions wUl  spell  the  difference.  A  fractional 
increase  In  reinsurance  costs,  a  fractional 
increskse  in  Inflationary  pressures,  a  fractional 
loss  in  premium  volume — and  hundreds  of 
small  companies  will  lUtimately  have  no  re- 
course but  to  leave  the  auto  Insurance  field 
to  the  giants,  or  be  absorbed  by  themi 
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This  would  eventually  create  a  concentra- 
tion of  the  business  Into  a  few  mammoth 
companies,  and  would  deprive  the  consumer 
of  a  vigorously  comjMtltlve  market  In  the 
auto  Insurance  field. 

We  believe  this  restUt  Is  one  of  the  many 
adverse  effects  of  S.  364. 


INTERNATIONAL  NARCOTICS 
DIPLOMACY 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
recently  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
Gtovernment  of  Turkey  is  contemplating 
further  developments  to  the  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Turkey 
which  provided  for  the  timely  transfer 
of  the  production  of  popples  to  the  agri- 
cultural production  of  commodities  fur- 
thering the  nutritional  needs  of  man- 
kind. 

Under  the  agreement  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, the  United  States  was  to  provide 
$35  million  to  the  Turkish  Government. 
Fifteen  million  dollars  was  compensation 
to  the  Turkish  Government  for  losses  In 
foreign  earnings  from  the  export  of 
poppy  derivatives.  The  additional  $20 
million  was  to  be  used  to  finance  an  ag- 
ricultural development  program  for  the 
farmers  in  the  affected  region  by  trans- 
ferring their  production  capabilities 
from  poppies  to  foodstuffs  which  have  a 
nutritional  value  for  man.  That  agree- 
ment has  been  met  by  mixed  emotions  on 
the  part  of  Turkish  farmers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  an  article  by  Juan  de  Onis  in 
the  August  9,  1973,  New  York  Times 
published  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HARTKE.  We  have  begun  to  turn 
the  comer  in  American  usage  of  heroin 
since  the  ban  on  poppy  production  in 
Turkey.  The  facts  indicate  there  are 
fewer  deaths  from  heroin  usage  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  heroin  have  de- 
teriorated substantially  as  the  supply 
has  lessened.  If  the  Government  of  Tur- 
key should  decide  to  renew  the  produc- 
tion of  poppies,  our  country  would  be 
faced  with  a  serious  substantial  influx  of 
poppy  derivatives — mainly  heroin.  We 
must  be  ever  mindful  of  the  grave  con- 
sequences to  which  our  people  would  be 
subjected.  The  long  lean  stem  of  the 
poppy  is  but  a  needle  In  an  American's 
arm.  When  the  poppy  Is  cut  off,  the 
needle  is  removed. 

Mr.  President,  if  conditions  have  arisen 
since  the  agreement  which  were  imfore- 
seen  by  the  parties  to  the  negotiations, 
the  United  States  should  take  necessary 
measures  to  assure  its  continued  good 
faith  to  all  parties  concerned. 

I  have  written  a  letter  to  His  Excel- 
lency, the  Ambassador  from  Turkey, 
Melih  Esembel,  expressing  my  concern 
for  the  future  of  the  agreement.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  letter  to  Ambassador  Esembel 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


vs.   Sknats. 
CoMMrrrKE  on  Vktexans'  Affaiu, 

WcLShington,  DC,  March  IS,  1974. 
His  Excellency  Mxlih  Esembel, 
Ambassador  of  Turkey,  The  Embassy  of  Tur- 
key, Washington,  DC. 
DzAa  Ambassador  Esembel:  I  have  noted 
with  Interest  several  recent  media  state- 
ments that  the  Government  of  Turkey  is 
considering  new  proposals  regarding  the  pro- 
duction of  popples  and  their  derivatives.  As 
you  may  be  aware.  I  have  been  Interested  in 
legislation  regarding  the  Ullclt  International 
trafficking  of  opium  and  Its  derivatives 
which  may  pursue  a  course  leading  to  the 
veins  of  Americans.  My  Interest  here  neces- 
sarily does  not  apply  Just  to  Americans,  but 
to  the  welfare  of  mankind  throughout  the 
world. 

I  would  only  suggest  my  sentiments  are 
with  the  agreement  negotiated  between  our 
Governments  providing  for  monies  to  your 
Government  for  the  timely  transfer  of  agri- 
cultural production  from  popples  to  other 
commodities  furthering  the  nutritional 
needs  of  man.  I  believe  that  agreement  was 
sound  and  reasoned.  Though  your  Govern- 
ment may  now  consider  the  Interests  of  Tur- 
key slighted  by  that  agreement.,  the  pursuit 
of  a  course  of  action  licensing  the  produc- 
tion of  popples  throughout  Turkey  would 
be  most  damaging  to  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  We  have  seen,  for  exam- 
ple, a  shortage  of  heroin  on  the  East  coast 
of  the  United  States  since  the  agreement 
became  effective. 

The  medicinal  derivatives  from  the  poppy 
have  direct  benefit  to  many  suffering  people, 
however,  the  strict  adherence  to  agreements 
negotiated  by  governments  and  the  interna- 
tional opium  production  agreements  allow 
for  adequate  production  for  medicinal  needs. 
I  would  appreciate  receiving  from  you  the 
Intentions  of  your  Government  In  this  re- 
gard. I  hope  we  may  have  the  opportunity 
to  further  discuss  this  matter  at  your  con- 
venience. 
With  my  best  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Vance   Hastke. 

U.S.  Senator. 

ExHiBrr  1 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  9,  1973] 

Poppies  Gone,  Turkish  Farmers  Ask:  "Why 

Have  Americans  Done  This?" 

(By  Juan  de  Onls) 

Aftonkarahisar,  TtJHKKT. — A  stubborn 
sentiment  among  small  farmers  against  the 
American-sponsored  program  to  eradicate 
opium  poppy  planting  in  Turkey  is  being 
encouraged  by  the  promises  of  local  politi- 
cians that  the  ban  will  be  repealed. 

The  plan  to  halt  poppy  production — an 
attempt  to  dry  up  this  important  source  of 
the  base  drug  for  hcwoln — went  Into  full 
effect  this  summer.  The  plots  of  red  poppy 
fiowers.  from  which  opium  gum  is  extracted, 
have  been  virtually  eliminated,  according  to 
United  States  narcotics  officials  here. 

But  the  70,000  Turkish  farmers  affected  by 
the  ban  do  not  like  the  prohibition  and  are 
hoping  that  It  will  be  repealed  after  a  new 
Parliament   U  elected   In   October. 

The  ban  Is  not  a  national  campaign  Issue 
as  yet.  but  local  politicians  representing  the 
major  parties  in  the  seven-province  area 
where  the  program  Is  in  force  have  been 
promising  farmers  that  they  will  be  plant- 
ing popples  again  next  summer  If  their  candi- 
dates are  elected. 

PROSPECT    IS    pleasing 

"They  say  they  are  going  to  change  the 
law."  said  Hidayet  Arslan,  a  farmer  with  a 
flashing  mouthful  of  gold-capped  teeth  and 
a  big  cloth  cap  pushed  back  on  his  sunburned 
forehead.  He  stood  beside  his  new  Turkish 
Flat  tractor  that  was  driving  a  wheat  thresh- 
er in  a  field  outside  the  village  of  Akoren. 

The  prospect  of  repeal  obviously  pleased 
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Mr.  Arslan  and  a  group  of  other  farmers  who 
paused  In  their  work.  They  leaned  on  wooden 
rakes  and  pitchforks  among  stacks  of  tawny 
wheat  as  they  discussed  what  they  called 
the  "American  ban"  on  one  of  their  tradi- 
tional crops  and  a  source  of  food  and  cash. 

There  Is  no  record  of  opium  addiction 
among  the  sturdy,  healthy-looking  Turkish 
farmers  who  were  working  in  the  field  with 
their  children  and  their  wives,  who  wear 
flowered  dresses  over  baggy  leggings  and 
bandanas  on  their  hair. 

For  the  Turkish  farmers  of  this  region 
their  poppy  plantings,  usually  less  than  half 
an  acre  In  holdings  that  average  15  acres,  are 
regarded  as  a  legitimate  soiirce  of  cooking 
oil  and  tasty  seeds  for  their  bread,  as  well 
as  the  opium  g^xuu  that  is  the  cause  of  the 
ban. 

At  Akoren  and  other  villages  the  farmers 
showed  almost  no  knowledge  of  the  connec- 
tion between  their  poppies  and  the  heroin- 
addiction  problem  in  the  United  States. 

"Why  have  the  Americans  done  this  to  tis?" 
asked  one  farmer,  who  then  listened  with 
puzzlement  on  his  face  to  a  visitor's  account 
of  the  drug-addiction  problem  In  American 
cities,  such  as  New  York. 

hkavt  pressure  roR  ban 

The  legal  outlet  for  the  opium  gum.  ex- 
tracted by  the  farmers  from  poppy  pods,  was 
the  Tttrklsh  state  agricultural  marketing  or- 
ganization, which  in  turn  sold  the  gum  to 
pharmaceutical  companies  for  conversion 
Into  medicinal  morphine. 

But  while  the  state  agency  paid  about  $13 
a  kilo,  a  little  over  two  pounds,  for  the  gum. 
Illegal  buyers  of  the  morphine  smuggled  out 
of  Turkey  to  heroin  laboratories  abroad  paid 
the  farmer  $36  a  kilo. 

In  this  chain  of  illegal  traffic,  which  often 
passed  through  Marseille  to  the  United 
States,  the  real  profit  was  for  the  black 
marketeers  In  the  morphine  base.  The  price 
of  a  kilo  of  the  base  In  Tiu-key  was  $600  after 
an  inexpensive  conversion  of  the  gum  to 
morphine  in  crude  clandestine  laboratories. 

With  perhaps  half  of  Turkey's  annual 
opium  gum  production  of  120,000  kilos  going 
Into  Illegal  channels  in  1970,  Turkey  was 
Identified  as  a  major  source  of  morphine  sup- 
ply for  the  heroin  traffic  to  the  United 
States,  and  heavy  pressure  was  brought  by 
the  Nixon  Administration  for  a  ban  on  poppy 
growing. 

In  J»ily,  1971.  Nlhat  Erlm,  then  Premier, 
announced  that  the  ban  on  poppy  planting 
would  go  into  effect  after  the  harvesting  of 
the  crop  last  summer.  The  Government  of- 
fered to  pay  farmers  an  annual  compensa- 
tion equivalent  to  $40  per  kUo.  based  on  sales 
to  the  nuu'ketlng  organization  during  the 
cutoff  year  of  1972. 

Talks  with  farmers  in  this  beautiful  area 
of  southwestern  Anatolia,  where  valley  lands 
rise  through  foothlUs  to  high  blue  moun- 
tains, showed  that  they  were  satisfied  with 
the  compensation,  which  Is  paid  to  them 
through  the  same  marketing  organization  to 
which  they  sell  their  wheat. 

the  penalties  are  stdt 

The  farmers  indicated  that  the  stiff  penal- 
ties for  poppy  production,  which  can  lead  to 
10  years  In  JaU,  were  a  strong  deterrent  to 
Illegal  plantings. 

At  Akoren,  the  farmers  shook  their  heads 
vigorously  when  asked  if  anyone  was  still 
planting  popples.  One  farmer  clutched  his 
throat  In  his  strong,  brown  fingers  in  a  ges- 
ture of  strangtilatlon.  "They  hang  you,"  he 
said. 

But  American  and  Turkish  narcotics  agents 
In  Ankara,  Turkey's  capital,  and  in  Istanbul, 
the  main  smuggling  center,  said  that  traffic 
In  the  morphine  base  was  stlU  a  problem  be- 
cause stocks  of  the  drug  are  on  hand  from 
poppy  production  In  past  years. 

The  price  of  the  morphine  base  has  risen  to 
$750  a  kilo  in  Turkey,  or  30  per  cent  more 
than  before  the  poppy   ban.  Several  Urge 


shipments  have  been  seized  recently,  includ- 
ing 50  kilos  at  a  clandestine  laboratory  in 
Corum  Province  on  the  Black  Sea. 

On  the  outskirts  of  this  city  of  50,000  peo- 
ple, a  railroad  and  trucking  center,  the  owner 
of  a  gasoline  station,  Ismael  Acar.  was  ar- 
rested earlier  this  year  and  charged  with 
smuggling  large  amounts  of  opium  gum.  He 
is  In  Jail. 

The  villagers  say.  however,  that  they  are 
not  concerned  about  popples  as  a  source  of 
Income.  They  depend  basically  on  wheat  and 
on  livestock,  and  what  they  talked  about  was 
the  high  cost  of  feed,  the  rising  cost  of  living, 
which  has  offset  recent  increases  In  wheat- 
support  prices,  and  on  the  need  for  industries 
in  the  area  to  give  their  chUdren  jobs. 

"We  nearly  all  own  our  land  and  there  are 
no  big  estates  to  be  divided  up  here,  but  oiu- 
holdings  are  not  big  enough  for  each  of  our 
children  to  be  fanners."  said  one  farmer. 

To  compensate  the  Turkish  Government 
for  losses  in  foreign  earnings  from  export  of 
morphine,  amounting  to  $3-mUlion  to  $6- 
milllon  a  year,  the  United  States  put  up  $15- 
milllon  as  part  of  the  ban  agreement.  Of  this 
fund.  $10  million  has  been  distributed  so 
far.  The  money  directly  finances  the  compen- 
sation to  farmers. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  pledged  $20- 
mllUon  to  be  used  to  finance  an  agricultural 
development  program  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmers  in  the  poppy  ban  region.  Of  this 
amount,  only  $3.8-mUllon  had  been  invested 
by  last  month. 


IN  17  MONTHS  850  "ABNORMAL"  NU- 
CLEAR EVENTS  REPORTED 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  various 
nuclear  engineers  are  claiming  at  public 
hearings  and  over  television  that  nuclear 
power  catastrophes  cannot  happen  be- 
cause "we  have  solved  the  accident  prob- 
lem." Their  arrogant  assertion  is  de- 
vastated by  a  recent  r^ort,  written  by 
AEC  experts  and  released  on  January  29 
by  Ralph  Nader  and  the  Union  of  Con- 
cerned Scientists,  P.O.  Box  289,  MIT  Sta- 
tion, Cambridge,  Mass.  02139. 

The  report  reveals  how  many  design 
problems  "of  a  generic  nature"  and  "with 
real  safety  significance"  the  nuclear  engi- 
neering community  has  failed  to  foresee. 
Furthermore,  the  report  shows  again  and 
again  how  safety  systems  which  look 
adequate  on  paper  are  defective  in  real- 
ity due  to  human  errors  in  manufac- 
ture, construction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance. Only  the  wildest  nuclear  dream- 
ers could  expect  anything  else,  given  the 
fallibiUty  of  human  beings. 

As  of  January  29,  1974,  the  AEC  had 
not  yet  released  the  report,  which  was 
dated  October  1973.  Entitled  "Study  of 
the  Reactor  Licensing  Process,"  It  was 
written  by  eight  AEC  experts  including 
the  AEC  Assistant  Director  of  Regula- 
tion, L.  V.  Gossick.  Claiming  the  Octo- 
ber version  was  just  a  "draft,"  the  AEC 
released  its  modified  version  on  Febru- 
ary 4, 1974;  it  is  available  in  two  volumes 
entitled  "Study  of  the  Reactor  Licens- 
ing Process,"  dated  December  1973,  and 
"Study  of  Quality  Verification  and  Budg- 
et Impact,"  dated  January  1974.  The  di- 
vision makes  the  latter  voliune  the  one 
which  should  concern  every  Member  of 
Congress. 

keculatort  report  challenges  one-per- 
million  accident  odds 

The  following  statements  come  ver- 
batim from  the  AEC  report,  October  ver- 


sion, and  the  January  version  is  substan- 
tially the  same : 

Review  of  the  operating  history  associated 
with  30  operating  nuclear  reactors  indicated 
that  during  the  period  1/1/72  to  6/30/73.  ap- 
proximately 850  abnormal  occurrences  were 
reported  to  the  AEC.  Many  of  the  occurrences 
were  significant  and  of  a  generic  nature  re- 
quiring followup  Investigations  at  other 
plants.  Forty  percent  of  the  occurrences  were 
traceable  to  some  extent  to  design  and  or 
fabrication-related  deficiencies.  The  remain- 
ing incidents  were  caused  by  operator  error. 
Improper  maintenance,  inadequate  erection 
control,  administrative  deficiencies,  random 
failure  and  combination  thereof.  (Page  16). 

The  large  number  of  reactor  Incidents, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  many  of  them 
had  real  safety  significance,  were  generic  In 
natxire,  and  were  not  identified  during  the 
normal  design,  fabrication,  erection,  and  pre- 
operational testing  phases,  raises  a  serious 
question  regarding  the  current  review  and 
Inspection  practices  both  on  the  part  of  the 
nuclear  Industry  and  the  AEC.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  when  the  increasing  number 
of  operating  reactors  which  will  be  on-line 
in  the  1980's  and  the  1990's  is  considered. 
(Pages  16-17). 

The  Task  Force  [the  eight  AEC  experts) 
Intuitively  believes  that  the  probability  of 
having  a  major  accident  diiring  the  opera- 
tion of  present-day  nuclear  reactors  is  ac- 
ceptably small.  However,  it  does  not  believe 
that  the  overall  incident  record  over  the  past 
several  years,  combined  with  the  common- 
mode  failures  that  have  been  identified,  give 
the  required  confidence  level  that  the  prob- 
abUlty  for  such  an  accident  Is  one-ln-a- 
milUon  or  less  per  reactor-year.   (Page  18). 

If  there  were  1.000  reactors  operating  and 
the  probabUity  of  a  major  accident  were 
one-ln-a-mllUon  per  reactor-year,  the  prob- 
ability would  be  one-time-ln-33  that  such 
an  accident  would  occur  at  one  or  more  re- 
actors dvirlng  the  30-year  lifespan  of  the 
reactors.  (Page  18) . 

Mr.  President,  since  the  AEC  licenses 
nuclear  power  reactors  for  a  40-year  life- 
span, the  figure  above  could  be  adjusted 
to  1  chance  in  25. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  study  more 
of  the  excerpts,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  document  released  Janu- 
ary 29,  1974  by  Nader  suid  the  UCS,  en- 
titled "Excerpts  From  AEC  Tsisk  Force 
Report:  Study  of  the  Reactor  Licensing 
Process,  October  1973,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

IN  AMERICA,  the  POISON  OF  A  MILUON 
HIROSHIMA    BOMBS? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  there 
were  only  40  operable  nuclear  power- 
plants  in  the  United  States  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1974,  so  we  may  get  away  with 
human  errors  in  the  nuclear  industry  a 
while  longer.  But  our  coimtry  will  almost 
certainly  pay  a  terrible  price  if  we  per- 
mit a  few  extremists  to  commit  the  Na- 
tion to  1.000  nuclear  powerplants  in  the 
next  25  years. 

A  thousand  nuclear  plants  would  pro- 
duce as  much  radioactivity  as  a  million 
Hiroshima  explosions,  every  year,  plus 
600,000  pounds  of  Plutonium. 

There  is  no  denjing  the  necessity  of 
containing  these  poisons  with  at  least 
99.99-percent  success.  In  other  words, 
after  its  infancy,  the  nuclear  industry 
simply  and  obviously  cannot  tolerate 
normal  levels  of  human  error. 
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efflclent  claims  service  In  their  own 
often  %t  substantially  lower  costs  than  was 
generally  available  from  thr  eastern  giants. 
As  a  result,  sucb  compiuiles  collcctlroly 
Insxuv  mllUoDS  of  pollcyhollers,  *nd  repre- 
sent a  substantial — and  I  believe — bealtby 
competitive  force  In  tbe  Industry. 

But  S.  364  would  confront  such  companies 
with  special  dangers. 

FVir  example,  small  companies  would  face 
a  serious — perhaps  Insoluble — problem  be- 
cause of  8.  364'8  requirement  of  unlimited 
medical  and  rehabilitation  expense  coverage. 
For  the  large  national  writer,  tbe  costs 
and  hazards  of  providing  such  catastrophic 
coverage  are  perhaps  manageable. 

But  they  would  ultimately  prove  unman- 
ageable and  insupportable  for  tbe  small 
company. 

Suppose,  for  example,  chance  should  deal 
a  single  company  a  half-dozen  of  these 
catastrc^hlc  unlimited  medical  cases  In  a 
single  year — involving,  for  these  six  claims 
alone,  liabilities  totaling  several  million 
dollars. 

Of  course,  no  company — large  or  small — 
would  bear  such  a  risk  alone.  Prudent  man- 
agement would  have  arranged  for  reinsur- 
ance to  cover  tbe  risk  In  excess  of  the 
amount  the  company  could  afford  to  csirry 
for  Its  own  account. 

But  negotiating  and  paying  for  an  ade- 
qviate  reinsurance  treaty  in  unlimited 
amounts  poses  quite  a  different  problem  for 
the  small  company  than  for  the  giant. 

The  large  company,  because  of  Its  country- 
wide spread,  and  the  greater  risk  It  could 
afford  to  retain  for  Its  own  account,  could 
probably  present  to  the  reinsurer  an  ac- 
ceptable— perhaps   even    a   desirable    risk. 

But  a  small  company  with  a  limited  spread 
and  limited  resources  would  of  necessity  have 
to  ask  the  reinsurer  to  assume  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  each  risk.  For  this  reason,  and 
because  of  its  restricted  premium  base,  the 
small  company  presents  to  the  reinsurer  a 
far  less  attractive  picture — and  Its  cost  for 
such  reinsurance  would  be  proportionately 
much  higher — If.  Indeed,  It  could  get  such 
reinsurance  at  all. 

The  Increased  reinsurance  costs  made 
necessary  by  S.  354.  piled  on  top  of  other 
inflationary  pressures,  will  predictably  mean 
eventual  rate  Increases  for  all  companies — 
large  and  small. 

But  for  the  small  one-state  or  five-state 
company.  It  will  mean  disproportionately 
higher  rates,  and  the  ultimate  crippling  of 
Its  competitive  position.  Thus,  such  a  small 
company  would  face  a  loss  of  premium  vol- 
ume at  the  very  time  its  business  expenses 
are  rising. 

It  is  not  hard  to  read  the  fate  of  the  small 
company  in  this.  But  the  real  loser  would 
be  the  insuring  public. 

Some  say  we  exaggerate  the  danger.  They 
point  to  the  statistical  rarity  of  catastrophic 
accidents,  and  question  how  great  the  finan- 
cial strain  could  be.  Unfortunately,  statistics 
are  often  rewritten  by  reality. 

Statistically,  six  catastrophic  accidents 
covered  by  a  single  small  company  are  prob- 
ably not  supposed  to  occur  in  Nebraska  next 
year.  But  who  can  say  it  will  not  happen? 
The  reinsurer  will  properly  consider  that  it 
could  happen,  and  will  understandably  take 
tbe  possibility  into  account. 

As  to  costs,  I  would  respectfully  note  for 
the  Committee  that  A.  M.  Best  and  Co.  esti- 
mates the  1973  underwriting  profit  for  auto 
Insurers  at  four-tenths  of  one  per  cent. 

To  the  small  company,  faced  with  the  re- 
insurance problem  created  by  this  bill,  frac- 
tions will  spell  the  difference.  A  fractional 
increase  in  reinsurance  costs,  a  fractional 
Increase  in  inflationary  pressures,  a  fractional 
loss  in  premium  volume — and  hundreds  of 
small  companies  will  ultimately  have  no  re- 
course but  to  leave  the  auto  insurance  field 
to  the  giants,  or  be  absorbed  by  them. 
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This  would  eventually  create  a  concentra- 
tion of  the  business  into  a  few  mammoth 
companies,  and  would  deprive  the  consumer 
of  a  vigorously  onmpetltlv*  market  In  the 
avto  l»i«unn''f  ^eM 

We  believ*  this  result  Is  one  of  the  many 
adverse  effects  of  8.  354. 


INTERNATIONAL  NARCOTICS 
DIPLOMACY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
recently  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
Government  of  Turkey  is  contemplating 
further  developments  to  the  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Turkey 
which  provided  for  the  timely  transfer 
of  the  production  of  popples  to  the  agri- 
cultural production  of  commodities  fur- 
thering the  nutritional  needs  of  man- 
kind. 

Under  the  agreement  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, the  United  States  was  to  provide 
$35  million  to  the  Turkish  Government. 
Fifteen  million  dollars  was  compensation 
to  the  Turkish  Government  for  losses  In 
foreign  earnings  from  the  export  of 
poppy  derivatives.  The  additional  $20 
million  was  to  be  used  to  finance  an  ag- 
ricultural development  program  for  the 
farmers  in  the  affected  region  by  trans- 
ferring their  production  capabilities 
from  poppies  to  foodstuffs  which  have  a 
nutritional  value  for  man.  That  agree- 
ment has  been  met  by  mixed  emotions  on 
the  part  of  Turkish  farmers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  have  an  article  by  Juan  de  Onis  in 
the  August  9,  1973,  New  York  Times 
published  in  the  Record  following  my 
rpmsrks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HARTKE.  We  have  begun  to  turn 
the  comer  in  American  usage  of  heroin 
since  the  ban  on  poppy  production  in 
Turkey.  The  facts  indicate  there  are 
fewer  deaths  from  heroin  usage  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  heroin  have  de- 
teriorated substantially  as  the  supply 
has  lessened.  If  the  Government  of  Tur- 
key should  decide  to  renew  the  produc- 
tion of  poppies,  our  country  would  be 
faced  with  a  serious  substantial  influx  of 
poppy  derivatives — mainly  heroin.  We 
must  be  ever  mindful  of  the  grave  con- 
sequences to  which  our  people  would  be 
subjected.  The  long  lean  stem  of  the 
poppy  is  but  a  needle  in  an  American's 
arm.  When  the  poppy  Is  cut  off,  the 
needle  is  removed. 

Mr.  President,  if  conditions  have  arisen 
since  the  agreement  which  were  unfore- 
seen by  the  parties  to  the  negotiations, 
the  United  States  should  take  necessary 
measures  to  assure  its  continued  good 
faith  to  all  parties  concerned. 

I  have  written  a  letter  to  His  Excel- 
lency, the  Ambassador  from  Turkey, 
Melih  Esembel,  expressing  my  concern 
for  the  future  of  the  agreement.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  tmanimous  consent  to 
have  the  letter  to  Ambassador  Esembel 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


vs.     SXNATK, 

CoMMrrm  on  VrmANa'  ArrAns, 

Waahington,  DC  March  15.  1974. 
His  ExeeUency  Mxuii  Esncau,. 

-*  " ^(I.■VJl^«for  r'  Turkey ,  The  r—.ba^H  cf  Tur- 
key. Woihtngton,  DC. 

DcAK  AifBAssADoa  EsxMBKi:  I  have  noted 
with  interest  several  recent  media  state- 
ments that  the  Ctovernment  of  Turkey  is 
considering  new  proposals  regarding  the  pro- 
duction of  poppies  and  their  derivatives.  As 
you  may  be  aware,  1  have  been  Interested  In 
legislation  regarding  the  illicit  international 
trafficking  of  opium  and  Its  derivatives 
which  may  pursue  a  course  leading  to  the 
veins  of  Americans.  My  Interest  here  neces- 
sarily does  not  apply  Just  to  Americans,  but 
to  the  welfare  of  mankind  throughout  the 
world. 

I  would  only  suggest  my  sentiments  are 
with  the  agreement  negotiated  between  ovir 
Oovernments  providing  for  monies  to  yoxir 
CJovernment  for  the  timely  transfer  of  agri- 
cultural production  from  p<9pies  to  other 
commodities  furthering  the  nutritional 
needs  of  man.  I  believe  that  agreement  was 
sound  and  reasoned.  Though  your  Govern- 
ment may  now  consider  the  interests  of  Tur- 
key Blighted  by  that  agreement,  the  pursuit 
of  a  course  of  action  licensing  the  produc- 
tion of  popples  throughout  Ttirkey  would 
be  most  damaging  to  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  We  have  seen,  for  exam- 
ple, a  shortage  of  heroin  on  the  East  coast 
of  the  United  States  since  the  agreement 
became  effective. 

The  medicinal  derivatives  from  the  poppy 
have  direct  benefit  to  many  suffering  people, 
however,  the  strict  adherence  to  agreements 
negotiated  by  governments  and  the  interna- 
tional opium  production  agreements  allow 
for  adequate  production  for  medicinal  needs. 

I  would  appreciate  receiving  from  you  the 
intentions  of  your  Oovemment  in  this  re- 
gard. I  hope  we  may  have  the  opportunity 
to  further  discuss  this  matter  at  your  con- 
venience. 

With  my  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Vance   Hartke, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Exhibit  1 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  9,  1973] 

Poppies  Gone,  Tukkish  Fabmers  Ask  :  "Why 

Have  Amebicans  Done  This?" 

(By  Juan  de  Onis) 

Afyonkarahisar,  Turkey. — A  stubborn 
sentiment  among  small  farmers  against  the 
American-spon£ored  program  to  eradicate 
opium  poppy  planting  in  7\irkey  Is  being 
encouraged  by  the  promises  of  local  politi- 
cians that  the  ban  will  be  repealed. 

The  plan  to  halt  poppy  production — an 
attempt  to  dry  up  this  important  source  of 
the  base  drug  for  hwoin — went  into  full 
effect  this  summer.  The  plots  of  red  poppy 
flowers,  from  which  opium  gum  is  extracted, 
have  been  virtually  eliminated,  according  to 
United  States  narcotics  officials  here. 

But  the  70,000  Turkish  farmers  affected  by 
the  ban  do  not  like  the  prohibition  and  are 
hoping  that  It  will  be  repealed  after  a  new 
Parliament    Is   elected    in    October. 

The  ban  is  not  a  national  campaign  issue 
as  yet,  but  local  politicians  representing  the 
major  parties  in  the  seven-province  area 
where  the  program  is  in  force  have  been 
promising  farmers  that  they  will  be  plant- 
ing poppies  again  next  summer  if  their  candi- 
dates are  elected. 

prospect  is  pleasing 

"They  say  they  are  going  to  change  the 
law,"  said  Hldayet  Arslan,  a  farmer  with  a 
flashing  mouthful  of  gold-capped  teeth  and 
a  big  cloth  cap  pushed  back  on  his  sunburned 
forehead.  He  stood  beside  his  new  Turkish 
Flat  tractor  that  was  driving  a  wheat  thresh- 
er In  a  field  outside  the  village  of  Akoren. 

The  prospect  of  repeal  obviously  pleased 
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Mr.  Arslan  and  a  group  of  other  farmers  who 
paused  in  their  work.  They  leaned  on  wooden 
»ikes  and  pitchforks  amoi.g  stacks  of  tawny 
v.hca^  as  they  discussed  what  they  called 
Uie  ■  America."  b-u-"  ti  "i-  "'  tin..-  t...u«- 
tlonal  crops  and  a  source  of  food  and  cash. 

There  is  no  record  of  opium  addiction 
among  the  sturdy,  healthy-looking  Turkish 
farmers  who  were  working  in  the  field  with 
their  children  and  their  wives,  who*  wear 
flowered  dresses  over  baggy  leggings  and 
bandanas  on  their  hair. 

For  the  Turkish  farmers  of  this  region 
their  poppy  plantings,  usually  less  than  half 
an  acre  in  holdings  that  average  16  acres,  are 
regarded  as  a  legitimate  source  of  cooking 
oil  and  tasty  seeds  for  their  bread,  as  well 
as  the  opium  gum  that  is  the  cause  of  the 
ban. 

At  Akoren  and  other  villages  the  farmers 
showed  almost  no  knowledge  of  the  connec- 
tion between  their  poppies  and  the  heroin- 
addiction  problem  in  tbe  United  States. 

"Why  have  the  Americans  done  this  to  us?" 
asked  one  farmer,  who  then  listened  with 
puzzlement  on  his  face  to  a  visitor's  account 
of  the  drug-addiction  problem  in  American 
cities,  such  as  New  York. 

HEAVY   PRESSimE    FOR   BAN 

The  legal  outlet  for  the  <9ium  gum,  ex- 
tracted by  the  fanners  from  poppy  pods,  was 
the  Turkish  state  agricultural  marketing  or- 
ganization, which  in  turn  sold  the  gum  to 
pharmaceutical  companies  for  conversion 
into  medicinal  morphine. 

But  while  the  state  agency  paid  about  tl3 
a  kilo,  a  little  over  two  pounds,  for  the  gum, 
illegal  buyers  of  the  morphine  smuggled  out 
of  Turkey  to  heroin  laboratories  abroad  paid 
the  farmer  $35  a  kUo. 

In  this  chain  of  illegal  traffic,  which  often 
passed  through  Marseille  to  the  United 
States,  the  real  profit  was  for  the  black 
marketeers  in  the  morphine  base.  The  price 
of  a  kilo  of  the  base  in  Turkey  was  9600  after 
an  Inexpensive  conversion  of  the  giun  to 
morphine  In  crude  clandestine  laboratories. 

With  perhaps  half  of  Turkey's  annual 
opium  gum  production  of  120.000  kilos  going 
into  illegal  channels  in  1970,  Turkey  was 
Identified  as  a  major  source  of  morphine  sup- 
ply for  the  heroin  traffic  to  the  United 
States,  and  heavy  pressure  was  brought  by 
the  Nixon  Administration  for  a  ban  on  poppy 
growing. 

In  July,  1971,  Nihat  Erim.  then  Premier, 
announced  that  the  ban  on  poppy  planting 
would  go  into  effect  after  the  harvesting  of 
the  crop  last  summer.  The  Government  of- 
fered to  pay  farmers  an  annual  compensa- 
tion equivalent  to  $40  per  kilo,  based  on  sales 
to  the  marketing  organization  during  the 
cutoff  year  of  1972. 

Talks  with  farmers  in  this  beautiful  area 
of  southwestern  Anatolia,  where  valley  lands 
rise  through  foothlUs  to  high  blue  moun- 
tains, showed  that  they  were  satisfied  with 
the  compensation,  which  Is  paid  to  them 
through  tbe  same  marketing  organization  to 
which  they  sell  their  wheat. 

THE  PENALTIES  ARE  STITr 

The  farmers  indicated  that  the  stiff  penal- 
ties for  poppy  production,  which  can  lead  to 
10  years  in  JaU,  were  a  strong  deterrent  to 
Illegal  plantings. 

At  Akoren,  the  farmers  shook  their  heads 
vigorously  when  asked  if  anyone  was  still 
planting  popples.  One  farmer  clutched  his 
throat  in  his  strong,  brown  fingers  In  a  ges- 
ture of  strangxilation.  "They  hang  you,"  he 
said. 

But  American  and  Turkish  narcotics  agents 
In  Ankara,  Turkey's  capital,  and  in  Istanbul, 
the  main  smuggling  center,  said  that  traffic 
in  the  morphine  base  was  stUl  a  problem  be- 
cause stocks  of  the  drug  are  on  hand  from 
poppy  production  in  past  years. 

The  price  of  tbe  morphine  base  has  risen  to 
$750  a  kUo  in  Turkey,  or  30  per  cent  more 
than  before  the  poppy   ban.  Several  large 


shlpm<:nc8  have  been  seized  recently.  Includ- 
ing 60  kilos  at  a  clandestine  laboratory  in 
Corura  Province  on  tbe  Black  Sea. 

On  the  outskirts  of  this  city  of  60.000  peo- 
(.'i-*,  a  rttllroaul  anu  ^rucr  ing  ceiile-r,  li^c  uw  ^  ' 
of  a  gasoline  station,  Ismael  Acar,  was  ar- 
rested earlier  this  year  and  charged  with 
smuggling  large  amounts  of  opium  gum.  He 
Is  In  Jail. 

The  villagers  say,  however,  that  they  are 
not  concerned  about  popples  as  a  source  of 
Income.  They  depend  basically  on  wheat  and 
on  livestock,  and  what  they  talked  about  was 
the  high  cost  of  feed,  the  rising  coat  of  living, 
which  has  offset  recent  increases  in  wheat- 
support  prices,  and  on  the  need  for  industries 
in  the  area  to  give  their  chUdren  Jobs. 

"We  nearly  all  own  our  land  and  there  are 
no  big  estates  to  be  divided  up  here,  but  our 
holdings  are  not  big  enough  for  each  of  our 
children  to  be  farmers,"  said  one  farmer. 

To  compensate  the  Turkish  Government 
for  losses  in  foreign  earnings  from  export  of 
morphine,  amounting  to  $3-mUlion  to  $6- 
mUIion  a  year,  the  United  States  put  up  $15- 
'  million  as  part  of  the  ban  agreement.  Of  this 
fund,  $10  million  has  been  distributed  so 
far.  The  money  directly  finances  the  compen- 
sation to  farmers. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  pledged  $20- 
mllllon  to  be  used  to  finance  an  agricultural 
development  program  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmers  in  the  poppy  ban  region.  Of  this 
amount,  only  $3.8-mllUon  had  been  invested 
by  last  month. 


IN  17  MONTHS  850  "ABNORMAL"  NU- 
CLEAR EVENTS  REPORTED 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  various 
nuclear  engineers  are  claiming  at  public 
hearings  and  over  television  that  nuclear 
power  catastrophes  cannot  happen  be- 
cause "we  have  solved  the  accident  prob- 
lem." Their  arrogant  assertion  is  de- 
vastated by  a  recent  report,  written  by 
AEC  experts  8Uid  released  oa  January  29 
by  Ralph  Nader  and  the  Union  of  Con- 
cerned Scientists,  P.O.  Box  289,  MIT  Sta- 
tion, Cambridge,  Mass.  02139. 

The  report  reveals  how  many  design 
problems  "of  a  generic  nature"  and  "with 
real  safety  significance"  the  nuclear  engi- 
neering community  has  failed  to  foresee. 
Furthermore,  the  report  shows  again  and 
again  how  safety  systems  which  look 
adequate  on  paper  are  defective  in  real- 
ity due  to  human  errors  in  manufac- 
ture, construction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance. Only  the  wildest  nuclear  dream- 
ers could  expect  anything  else,  given  the 
fallibility  of  human  beings. 

As  of  January  29.  1974,  the  AEC  had 
not  yet  released  the  report,  which  was 
dated  October  1973.  EnUUed  "Study  of 
the  Reactor  Licensing  Process,"  it  was 
written  by  eight  AEC  experts  including 
the  AEC  Assistant  Director  of  Regula- 
tion, L.  V.  Gossick.  Claiming  the  Octo- 
ber version  was  just  a  "draft,"  the  AEC 
released  its  modified  version  on  Febru- 
ary 4,  1974;  it  is  available  in  two  volumes 
entitled  "Study  of  the  Reactor  Licens- 
ing Process,"  dated  December  1973,  and 
"Study  of  Quality  Verification  and  Budg- 
et Impact,"  dated  January  1974.  The  di- 
vision makes  the  latter  volume  the  one 
which  should  concern  every  Member  of 
Congress. 

HECTTUITORY  REPORT  CHAIXXNCES  ONK-PER- 
ICILLION   ACCIDENT  ODDS 

The  following  statements  come  ver- 
batim from  the  AEC  report,  October  ver- 


sion, and  the  January  version  is  substan- 
tially the  same : 

Review  of  the  operating  hlst>>ry  u^sociateti 
witb  ."lo  operatlni;  ntirlear  reactors  indicated 
that  during  the  peruxi  l,  1/72  to  6/30/ 'i 3,  ap- 
proximately 860  abnormal  occurrences  were 
reported  to  the  AEC.  Many  of  the  occurrences 
were  significant  and  of  a  generic  nature  re- 
quiring followup  Investigations  at  other 
plants.  Forty  percent  of  the  occurrences  were 
traceable  to  some  extent  to  design  and  or 
fabrication -related  deficiencies.  The  remain- 
ing incidents  were  caused  by  operator  error, 
improper  maintenance,  inadequate  erection 
control,  administrative  deficiencies,  random 
failure  and  combination  thereof.   (Page  16). 

The  large  nuiaber  of  reactor  incidents, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  many  of  them 
had  real  safety  significance,  were  generic  in 
nature,  and  were  not  identified  during  the 
normal  design,  fabrication,  erection,  and  pre- 
operational testing  phases,  raises  a  serious 
question  regarding  the  current  review  and 
Inspection  practices  both  on  the  part  of  the 
nuclear  industry  and  the  AEC.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly true  when  the  Increasing  number 
of  operating  reactors  which  will  be  on-line 
In  the  1980's  and  the  1990's  Is  considered. 
(Pages  16-17). 

The  Task  Force  [the  eight  AEC  experts] 
intuitively  believes  that  the  probability  of 
having  a  major  accident  during  the  opera- 
tion of  present-day  nuclear  reactors  is  ac- 
ceptably small.  However,  it  does  not  believe 
that  tbe  overall  Incident  record  over  the  past 
several  years,  combined  with  the  common- 
mode  failures  that  have  been  identified,  give 
the  required  confidence  level  that  the  prob- 
abUlty  for  such  an  accident  is  one-ln-a- 
mUlion  or  less  per  reactor -year.   (Page  18). 

If  there  were  1.000  reactors  operating  and 
the  probability  of  a  major  accident  were 
one-m-a-milllon  per  reactor-year,  the  prob- 
abUity  would  be  one-tlme-ln-33  that  such 
an  accident  would  occur  at  one  or  more  re- 
actors during  the  30-year  lifespan  of  the 
reactors.  (Page  18) . 

Mr.  President,  since  the  AEC  licenses 
nuclear  power  reactors  for  a  40-year  life- 
span, the  figure  above  could  be  adjusted 
to  1  chance  in  25. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  study  more 
of  the  excerpts,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  document  released  Janu- 
ary 29,  1974  by  Nader  and  the  UCS,  en- 
titled "Excerpts  Prom  AEC  Task  Force 
Report:  Study  of  the  Reactor  Licensing 
Process,  October  1973,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

IN  AMERICA,  THE  POISON  OF  A  MILUON 
HIROSHIMA   BOMBS? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  there 
were  only  40  operable  nuclear  power- 
plants  in  the  United  States  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1974,  so  we  may  get  away  with 
human  errors  in  the  nuclear  industry  a 
while  longer.  But  our  country  will  almost 
certainly  pay  a  terrible  price  if  we  per- 
mit a  few  extremists  to  commit  the  Na- 
tion to  1,000  nuclear  powerplants  in  the 
next  25  years. 

A  thousand  nuclear  plants  would  pro- 
duce as  much  radioactivity  as  a  million 
Hiroshima  explosions,  every  year,  plus 
600,000  pounds  of  Plutonium. 

There  is  no  denjring  the  necessity  of 
containing  these  poisons  with  at  least 
99.99-p»ercent  success.  In  other  words, 
after  its  infancy,  the  nuclear  industry 
simply  and  obviously  cannot  tolerate 
normal  levels  of  human  error. 
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It  violates  both  commonsense  and 
minimum  morality  to  let  our  country  be- 
come dependent  on  such  a  technology.  In 
1973.  nuclear  power  contributed  just  1.2 
percent  of  the  country's  energy.  Ten 
years  from  now,  however,  there  are  sup- 
posed to  be  280  operable  plants  rather 
than  only  40.  Instead  of  helping  America 
solve  Its  energy  problem,  nuclear  power 
could  make  it  far  worse.  If  a  severe  nu- 
clear accident,  say  in  1985,  required  the 
shutdown  of  all  the  plants,  this  country 
would  suffer  a  truly  colossal  energy  crisis. 

lOEAI.   rnxi   FOB    A   PTTBLJC    REAPPRAISAI. 

Now  Is  the  proper  time  to  reevaluate 
nuclear  power,  while  we  can  still  get 
along  so  easUy  without  it.  In  fact,  this  is 
the  ideal  time  for  a  reappraisal,  in  view 
of  the  recent  reduction  in  the  growth 
rate  of  electrical  consumption. 

That  Is  why  I  hope  other  Senators  will 
add  themselves  as  cosponsors  to  S.  1217, 
the  Nuclear  Power  Moratorium  Act, 
which  I  Introduced  in  March  1973. 

ExHisrr  I 
EzCESFTs   Fkom    AEC    Task    Fo«ck   Rspobt: 

Stvdy  of  thi  Rkactob  Licensing  Pbocess 

OcTOBn  1973 
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composition  op  the  task  fobce 
The  TbsIc  Force  was  chaired  by  L.  V  Oos- 
■IcJc,  Assistant  Director  of  Regulation;  and 
▼ice-cbalred  by  M.  L.  Ernst.  Program  Assist- 
ant  to  the  Deputy  Director  for  Reactor  Proj- 
ects. The  Task  Force  members  assigned  to 
perform  this  study  were:  W.  E.  Campbell  Jr 
Regulatory  Standards;  A.  J.  DlPalo,  Office  of 
Program  Analysis;  T.  H.  Esslg,  Technical  Re- 
view— L;  R.  D.  Smith.  Fuels  and  Materials— 
L;  J.  H.  Snlezek.  Regiilatory  Operations;  and 
S.  A.  Varga,  Reactor  Projects— L.  Mr.  M.  O. 
Malscb,  Office  of  the  General  Counsel,  was 
assigned  as  part  time  legal  advisor,  (pp.  2-3) 
.  .  .  freedom  from  accidents  does  not  neces- 
sartly  demonstrate  a  sufficiently  low  level  of 
risk.  This  is  especially  true  In  an  emerging 
technology  where  In  a  broad  base  of  satis- 
factory operating  history  has  not  been  es- 
tablished, (p.  10)  . 

RegiUatlon  of  nuclear  power  has  been 
baaed  on  conservative  practices  and!  at  least 
on  the  Bxirface,  appears  to  have  bien  suc- 
cessful, (p.  10)  - 

Regulatory  policies  have  continued  to 
evolve,  and  have  stressed  the  Importance  of 
assuring  safe  operations,  but  there  Is  still 
an  unanswered  question  as  to  the£  quanti- 
fied degree  of  safety  (or  conversely,  Jhe  level 
of  risk)  of  a  nuclear  power  plant,  (pp.  10-11) 
The  ultimate  determination  of  thf  accept- 
able level  of  public  risk  Is  actually  a  matter 
which  should  bo  debated  and  established 
In  the  public  arena.  It  is  a  poUtlcal  question 
which  cannot  be  solely  resolved  by  a  regula- 
tory or  technical  decision.  It  Is  recognized 
that  technical  Issues  are  difficult  for  the 
layman  to  understand,  especially  as  related 
to  the  occurrence  of  low  probability  events. 
In  the  case  of  nuclear  reactors,  the  level  of 
risk  is  presently  difficult  for  even  ^e  engi- 
neer  to  quantify,  and  In  fact,  it  has^not  yet 
been  firmly  established,  (p.  H)  | 

The  risks  to  the  public  from  a  rector  Is 
truly  a  value  judgment.  For  simplicity  it  may 
be  expressed  as  the  total  of  all  riski  ^hich 
result  In  a  degradation  of  the  hun^n  en- 
vironment from  all  conceivable  ac«dents, 
weighted  by  the  respective  accident  |>roba. 
bilitles.  However,  quantification  of |  these 
risks  is  complicated  since  identlflcaaon  of 
aU  possible  accident  combinations  bv  not 
been  acomplished.  (p.  12) 

The  equation  for  the  loss  of  coolanf  acci- 
dent, for  which  the  probablUty  of  Iwlon 


products  release  can  be  estimated,  may  be 
written  as: 
Pa  =  Ppx  Pe  xPc 

Pa=probabUlty  of  the  postulated  accident 
Pp  =  primary  coolant  system  failure  rate, 
10-'  per  demand  per  year  (assumed) 

Pe-«mergency  cor©  cooling  system  failure 
rate,  10-«  per  demand  per  year  (assumed) 

Pc— containment  failure  rate,  10-»  per  de- 
mand per  year  (assumed) 

The  resulting  probabUlty  (Pa)  for  this 
chain  Is  10-»  per  demand  per  year.  In  order  to, 
prove  the  above  system  probabilities  (with 
96%  confidence),  demonstrate  that  each  sys- 
tem will  perform  as  designed  under  operating 
conditions,  and  demonstrate  that  there  are 
no  common  mode  failures  that  would  affect 
th»  random.  Independent  nature  of  the 
events.  It  would  be  necessary  to  test  the  par- 
ticular design  for  literaUy  thousands  of  years 
under  all  the  accident  and  operating  condi- 
tions. This  approach  is  obviously  Impractical. 
In  general  the  level  of  risk  must  be  calcu- 
lated by  looking  at  demonstrated  component 
and  subcomponent  reliabilities;  however,  ac- 
celerated qualification  testing  programs  may 
provide  the  key  data  In  certain  areas,  (pp. 
13-14) 

While  accident  chains  can  be  postulated 
and  the  appropriate,  detailed  probabilistic 
equations  written,  the  availability  of  actual 
performance  Information  (in  the  form  of 
reliability  data)  U  a  matter  which  has  not 
been  fully  addressed  by  the  nuclear  Industry-, 
(p.  14) 

Review  of  the  operating  history  associated 
with  30  operating  nuclear  reactors  Indicated 
that  during  the  period  1/1/72-5/30/73  ap- 
proximately 850  abnormal  occurrences  were 
reported  to  the  AEC.  Many  of  the  occurrences 
were  significant  and  of  a  generic  nature  re- 
quiring followup  Investigations  at  other 
plants.  Forty  percent  of  the  occurrences  were 
traceable  to  some  extent  to  design  and/or 
fabrication-related  deficiencies.  The  remain- 
ing Incidents  were  caused  by  operator  error, 
Improper  maintenance,  inadequate  erection 
control,  administrative  deflciencies,  random 
falliu-e  and  combination  thereof,  (p.  16). 

The  large  number  of  reactor  Incidents, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  many  of  them  had 
real  safety  slgnflcance,  were  generic  In  na- 
ture, and  were  not  identified  during  the  nor- 
mal design,  fabrication,  erection,  and  pre- 
operational testing  phases,  raises  a  serious 
question  regarding  the  current  review  and 
Inspection  practices  both  on  the  part  of  the 
nuclear  Industry  and  the  AEC.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  when  the  Increasing  number  of 
operating  reactors  which  will  be  on-line  in 
the  1980's  and  1990's  is  considered,  (pp.  18- 
17) 

Regarding  the  safety  of  nuclear  power  gen- 
eration, the  entire  question  of  level  of  risk 
is  subjective.  The  present  state  of  the  art 
does  not  permit  exact  quantification  of  the 
level  of  risk  nor  does  it  provide  for  the  quan- 
tification of  Improvement  in  the  level  of  risk 
for  alternative  modes  of  operation  within 
Regulation,  (p.  17) 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Rasmussen  study 
will  provide  needed  Insight  on  quantifying 
the  loss-of-coolant  accident  chain  probabili- 
ties required  to  establish  the  level  of  risk  for 
this  accident.  It  would  be  beneficial  to  con- 
tinue to  factor  In  operating  experience  to 
help  validate  the  numbers,  continue  to  ana- 
lyze for  accident  chains  that  may  be  over- 
looked, and  quantify  risks  from  other  poten- 
tial accldenta  of  less  serious  consequence. 
(P-  17) 

The  Task  Force  intuitively  believes  that 
the  probability  of  having  a  major  accident 
during  the  operation  of  present-day  nuclear 
reactors  Is  acceptably  small.  However,  It  does 
not  believe  that  the  overall  Incident  record 
over  the  past  several  years,  combined  with 
the  common  mode  failures  that  have  been 
Identified,  give  the  required  confidence  level 


that  the  probabUlty  for  such  an  accident  Is 
lO-«  (one  in  a  million)  or  lees  per  reactor- 
year,  (p.  18) 

The  Task  Force  concludes  that  wherever 
reasonably  possible,  Regulation  should  strive 
to  Improve  the  confidence  level  that  reactors 
are  Indeed  safe  and  should  demonstrate  that 
the  probabUlty  for  a  major  accident  Is  10  ■ 
(one  In  a  million)  or  less  per  reactor-year. 
This  Is  especially  important  as  the  number 
of  operating  reactors  exceeds  100  and  ap- 
•  proaches  1000.  As  a  matter  of  interest,  if 
there  were  1000  reactors  operating  and  the 
probability  for  a  major  accident  were  10  " 
(one  In  a  million)  or  less  per  reactor-year, 
ability  would  be  less  than  0.03  (one  time  in 
33)  that  such  an  accident  would  occur  at 
one  or  more  reactors  during  the  30  year  life- 
span of  the  reactors,  (p.  18) 

It  was  concluded  by  the  Task  Force  that 
It  Is  difficult  at  this  time  to  assign  a  high 
degree  of  confidence  to  quantification  of  the 
lovel  of  risk  associated  with  nuclear  reactors 
(P  20) 

INSPECnOl* 

To  date  the  Regulatory  inspection  philos- 
ophy has  been  focused  primarily  on  obtain- 
ing assurance  that  the  applicant  or  licensee 
(utility)  is  assuring  the  adequacy  of  the 
construction  and  operation  of  bis  plant.  The 
inspection  effort  by  Regulation  encompasses 
only  about  1-2%  of  the  safety  related  ac- 
tivities that  take  place  on  the  construction 
site.  The  Task  Force  concludes  that  this  ef- 
fort should  be  expended  significantly  in  the 
area  of  construction.  Inspection  of  preopera- 
tional testing  activities  should  also  be  ex- 
panded. The  history  of  problems  beselglng 
reactors  under  construction  and  In  operation 
(Enclosure  6)  supports  this  conclusion,  (p. 
23) 

quality    VHIIFICATION 

It  is  recommended  by  the  Task  Force  that 
certification  not  be  considered  by  Reg\ila- 
tion  at  the  present  time,  except  for  the  cer- 
tification of  standardized  designs  and  desig- 
nated sites.  It  Is  concluded  that  a  sufficient 
case  has  not  been  made  at  present  to  support 
the  concept  of  vendor  certification.  Even  if 
vendor  certification  were  deemed  to  be  neces- 
sary, standards  have  not  been  developed  suf- 
ficiently in  the  areas  of  concern  to  be  able 
to  define  clearly  the  requirements  that  must 
be  met  by  a  certified  product,  (p.  31) 

Regarding  the  inspection  of  vendors,  it  Is 
concluded  that  Regulation  currently  does  not 
really  have  a  vendor  inspection  program. 
It  is  concluded  that  this  must  be  Increased 
considerably  (approximately  10  times  the 
current  effort).  The  technique  followed 
should  be  similar  to  the  one  used  today;  I.e., 
QA  Inspections  with  Increased  attention  paid 
to  problem  areas.  The  AEC  should  require 
that  licensee.  NSSS,  and  AE  contracts  or 
purchase  orders  include  a  boilerplate  re- 
quirement which  would  authorize  AEC  entry 
into  vendor  shops  for  Inspection  purposes. 
Generic  problem  solving  on  'standardized' 
Items  should  be  pursued  by  the  NSSS  (or 
the  standardized  applicant)  and  the  AEC 
should  take  action  directly  with  these  'cer- 
tificate' holders.  Enforcement  action  on  'non- 
standardized'  Items  should  be  taken  through 
the  utility  applicant,  (pp.  32-33) 

Extension  of  the  Rasmussen-type  study 
should  be  considered  for  other  accident 
modes  and  other  reactors.  While  this  type  of 
analysis  is  not  a  panacea  with  respect  to 
evaluation  of  the  safety  of  reactors,  these 
techniques  will  help  to  Identify  weak  areas 
and  will  give  a  reasonably  good  numerical 
value  of  level  of  risk.  Of  course,  such  analyses 
are  dependent  on  identification  of  all  acci- 
dent chains  and  the  proper  quantification  of 
probabilities  of  occurrence  of  specific  events, 
(p.  40) 

Regarding  the  Inspection  of  construction 
sites,  NSSS's,  AE's  and  vendors,  the  required 
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Regulatory  Operations  inspection  would  be 
considerably  greater  than  now  exists,  (p.  41) 

In  view  of  the  energy  crisis  and  the  Ad- 
ministration's expressed  Interest  In  nuclear 
power,  It  Is  difficult  to  consider  accepUble 
variations,  (p.  57) 

Regarding  the  safety  of  nuclear  power  gen- 
eration, the  entire  question  of  level  of  risk 
is  subjective.  The  present  state  of  the  art 
does  not  permit  exact  quantification  of  the 
level  of  risk  nor  does  it  provide  for  the 
quantification  of  Improvement  In  the  level  of 
risk  for  alternative  modes  of  operation  within 
Regulation,  (p.  17) 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Rasmussen  study 
will  provide  needed  insight  on  quantifying 
the  lo6s-of -coolant  accident  chain  probabili- 
ties required  to  establish  the  level  of  risk 
for  this  accident.  It  would  be  beneficial  to 
conUnue  to  factor  in  operating  experience  to 
help  validate  the  numbers,  continue  to  ana- 
lyze for  accident  chains  that  may  have  been 
overlo<Aed,  and  quantify  risks  from  other 
potential  accidents  of  less  serious  con- 
sequence, (p.  17) 

The  Task  Ftorce  Intuitively  believes  that 
the  probability  of  having  a  major  accident 
during  the  operation  of  present-day  nuclear 
reactors  Is  acceptably  small.  However,  It  does 
not  believe  that  the  overall  Incident  record 
over  the  past  several  years,  combined  with 
the  common  mode  failures  that  have  been 
Identified,  give  the  required  confidence  level 
that  the  probabUlty  for  such  an  accident  Is 
10-*  (one  in  a  million)  or  less  per  reactor- 
year,  (p.  18) 

The  Task  Force  concludes  that  wherever 
reasonably  possible.  Regulation  should  strive 
to  improve  the  confidence  level  that  reactors 
are  indeed  safe  and  should  demonstrate  that 
the  probability  for  a  major  accident  is  lO* 
(one  in  a  million)  or  less  per  reactor-year. 
This  is  especially  Important  as  the  number  of 
operating  reactors  exceeds  100  and  ap- 
proaches 1000.  As  a  matter  of  interest,  if  there 
were  1000  reactors  operating  and  the  prob- 
ability for  a  major  accident  were  10-*  (one 
in  a  miUlon)  per  reactor-year,  the  probability 
would  be  less  than  0.03  (one  time  In  33) 
that  such  an  accident  would  occur  at  one  or 
more  reactors  during  the  30  year  lifespan 
of  the  reactors,  (p.  18) 

It  was  concluded  by  the  Task  Force  that 
It  is  difficult  at  this  time  to  assign  a  high 
degree  of  confidence  to  quantification  of  the 
level  of  risk  associated  with  nuclear  reac- 
tors, (p.  20) 

IMSPECnOIt 

To  date  the  Regulatory  Inspection  philoso- 
phy has  been  focused  prlmarUy  on  obtain- 
ing assurance  that  the  applicant  or  licensee 
(utility)  Is  assuring  the  adequacy  of  the 
construction  and  operation  of  his  plant. 
The  Inspection  effort  by  Regulation  en- 
compasses only  1-2%  of  the  safety  related 
activities  that  take  place  on  the  construc- 
tion site.  The  Task  Force  concludes  that  this 
effort  should  be  expanded  significantly  In 
the  .  .  .  elusive  value  Judgment  called  "level 
of  risk."  (p.  59) 

The  recommended  Inspection  effort  for 
NSSS's.  A-E's  and  vendors.  Since  these  are 
areae  In  which  there  is  virtually  no  routine 
AEC  Inspection  program,  this  variation  seems 
plausible.  However,  the  Task  Force  would  rec- 
ommend against  any  cuts,  since  there  have 
been  significant  deficiencies  noted  in  the 
limited  inspections  performed,  and  there 
have  been  significant  deficiencies  in  vendor 
produced  products  which  have  caused  inci- 
dents. WhUe  it  Is  very  true  that  not  many 
deficiencies  have  been  found  in  vendor-pro- 
duced items,  this  Is  only  because  there  have 
been  few  Inspections  performed,  (p.  59) 

A  study  of  nuclear  power  parks  and  under- 
ground siting  should  be  made  In  the  future, 
(p.  65) 

The  total  Staff  review  time  for  Individual 
site  and  plant  reviews  will  probably  be  about 
the  same  as  the  site-plant  combination  re- 


views presently  performed;  the  site  designa- 
tion process  will  merely  break  the  existing 
review  process  into  two  parts,  (p.  2-1) 

It  is  obvious  that  when  only  AEC  resources 
are  considered  as  applied  to  the  numerous 
facets;  QA  programs,  implementation  of  QA 
programs,  design  review,  fabrication,  erec- 
tion, testing  and  the  numerous  attributes 
within  each  activity  sphere,  the  result  is  an 
extremely  low  quantitative  confidence  level 
that  the  product  will  perform  as  designed, 
(p.  4-16) 

OPERATING  REACTORS 

Reactor  operating  licenses  require  that  ab- 
normal occurrences,  as  defined  In  the  Tech- 
nical Specifications,  be  reported  to  the  AEC. 
Approximately  850  abnormal  occurrences 
were  reported  to  the  AEC  durtag  the  17 
month  period  used  as  a  sample  base  (Janu- 
ary 1,  1972.  to  May  31.  1973) .  These  abnormal 
occurrences  Involved  malfunctions  or  de- 
ficiencies associated  with  safety  related 
equipment.  Forty  percent  of  the  occurrences 
were  traceable  In  some  extent  to  possible 
design  and/or  fabrication  related  deficiencies. 
The  primary  cavise  of  at  least  200  of  the  com- 
ponent malfunctions  was  design  and/or  fab- 
rication errors.  The  remaining  Incidents  were 
precipitated  by  operator  error,  improper 
maintenance,  inadequate  erection  control, 
administrative  deficiencies,  random  failure, 
and  variations  of  the  foregoing.  Many  of  the 
incidents  had  broad  generic  applicability 
and  potentially  significant  consequences. 
Several  of  these  are  discussed  in  section  C 
of  this  enclosure,  (pp.  5-1  to  5-2) 

The  following  are  examples  of  incidents 
having  generic  implications  which  have 
come  to  the  attention  of  Regulation  during 
the  past  lew  years. 

1.  Failed  Hangars  on  ECCS   Tonta  Suction 
Header  for  BWR's 
In  May  1972,  during  conduct  of  the  power 
ascension  testing  program  at  a  BWR  facility, 
the   licensee    discovered    and    reported    that 
several  pipe  hangars  supporting  the  24  inch 
ring  suction  header  for  the  ECCS   systems 
had  failed  and  the  header  had  sagged  ap- 
proximately six   inches.   Utility  response  to 
the  Bulletin    Issued   by   Regulatory   Opera- 
tions and  followup  inspections  revealed  that 
simUar    problems    (broken   or    bent   hangar 
bolts,   no   lock   nuts,    improper   bolts,   over- 
ranged   seismic   restraints,   and   unbalanced 
hangar  loadings)  were  In  evidence  at  4  addi- 
tional  BWR   facilities.   FaUure   of   the  ring 
suction  header  could  negate  <^)erabUlty  of 
the  ECCS  and  constitute  a  breach  of  con- 
tainment integrity.  The  cause  of  component 
faUure    was    attributed    to    faUure    to    take 
dynamic    effects    Into    consideration    durmg 
the  stress  analyses,  faUure  to  specify  proper 
bolting  materials  to  be  used  in  erection  of 
the  ring  header,  and  poor  workmanship  dur- 
ing  system   erection.   Corrective  action    has 
been  taken  at  the  affected  facilities. 
2.  Limitorque  Volve  Operators 
During  1972,  several  licenses  of  light  wa- 
ter  reactors   reported    malfunctions    In    two 
models  of  electric  valve  operators  used  exten- 
sively  in   safety-related   systems.   The    mal- 
functions were  attriouted  to  a  lack  of  proper 
clearance   between   the   moving   parts   com- 
prising the  torque  switch  unit  and  the  in- 
ability of  the  torque  switch  reset  spring  to 
return    the   electrical    contacts   to   a   closed 
position   following   operation   of   the   valve. 
During  review  of  the  problem,  RO  found  that 
the  vendor  had  not  performed  qualification 
testing  to  verify  the  switch  design.  RO  in- 
formed all  utilities  having  reactors  in  opera- 
tion or  under  construction  of  the  deficiency. 
Approximately  70  percent  of  the  facilities  had 
torque  switches  of  the  defective  model  in- 
stalled. Valve  <^>eratora  utUkzlng  the  defec- 
Uve  switches  (limited  to  a  2-year  manufac- 
turing period)  are  being  equipped  with  new 
torque    switch    assemblies    by    the    licensees 
and  component  vendor.  The  manufacturer 
has  modified  his  torque  switch  testing  pro- 


gram to  preclude  repetition  of  this  deficiency 
which  had  rendered  many  s&Jety  related 
valves  Inoperable. 

3.  Thin  Walled  Valves 
Inspection  of  valves  in  the  primary  system 
and  engineered  safeguards  systems  at  un- 
clear power  plants  under  constrjctlon  re- 
vealed that  valve  body  castings  do  not  al- 
ways meet  the  minimum  thickness  require- 
ments of  the  specified  codes.  This  deficiency 
is  attrlbutoble  to  lack  of  proper  quality  con- 
trol at  the  foundry  and  failure  of  the  manu- 
facturers to  require  verification  of  valve  wall 
thickness.  Utilities  with  reactors  in  opera- 
tion are  presenUy  being  required  wall  thick- 
ness. Results  to  date  indicate  that  virtually 
all  facilities  are  findmg  valve  with  wall 
thickness  below  code  requirements.  Current 
purchase  specifications  issued  by  licensees 
now  require  positive  verification  of  valve  wall 
thickness. 

4.  Main  Steam  RelieJ  System  Failures 
In  a  two  year  period,  three  significant  in- 
cidents associated  with  main  steam  system 
pressure  or  temperature  reduction  systems 
have  occurred  at  PWR  facilities.  On  one  oc- 
casion the  nozzle  between  the  safety  valve 
and  the  steam  line  was  completely  severed 
during  hot  functional  testing  and  resulted 
in  injury  to  seven  personnel.  During  the  sec- 
ond incident,  3  of  the  4  safety  valves  had 
blown  off  a  main  steam  header  and  the 
header  was  split  open  during  hot  functional 
testing.  Eight  personnel  were  Injured  during 
the  Incident.  The  third  incident  involved 
the  decay  heat  release  system.  During  opera- 
tion of  the  decay  heat  release  valve  the  noezle 
backed  out  of  the  vent  sleeve  due  to  reactive 
forces.  Two  personnel  died  as  a  result  of  in- 
juries suffered  during  the  incident.  Operator 
error  was  a  contributing  cause  of  this  inci- 
dent. 

The  above  Incidents  were  precipitated  by 
design  inadequacies  which  did  not  consider 
the  total  dynamic  forces  involved  during 
valve  actuation.  As  a  result  of  these  occur- 
rences, owners  of  other  light  water  reactor 
facilities  are  analyzing  and  modifying  their 
relief  systems  as  appropriate. 

5.  fuel  Densification 
During  Inspection  of  fuel  assemblies  at  an 
operating  PWR  facility  in  April  1972.  the 
licensee  observed  that  an  appreciable  num- 
ber of  fuel  rods  had  sections  with  collapsed 
cladding.  This  could  cause  fuel  temperatures 
to  exceed  acceptable  values  both  during  nor- 
mal operation  and  under  accident  conditions. 
At  the  time  of  Initial  ABC  review  of  this 
phenomenon,  it  appeared  that  this  problem 
was  associated  only  with  PVm  fuel  design. 
It  was  thought  that  axial  gaps  would  be 
much  less  likely  in  fuel  rods  containing  free- 
standing fuel  pellets  (as  in  the  case  for 
BWRs)  and  consequently  the  review  effort 
was  concentrated  on  PWRs.  However,  after 
initiation  of  a  review  <Jf  BWR  fuel  densifica- 
tl<Hi  effects,  other  problems  associated  with 
fuel  densification  besides  clad  coUapse  were 
uncovered  which  resulted  In  an  Increased 
review  effort  which  resulted  In  operating 
limitations  being  imposed  on  several  oper- 
ating BWRs.  In  retrospect,  it  seems  Ukely 
that  more  extensive  fuel  design  evaluation 
and  proof  testing,  coupled  with  an  increased 
and  continuing  post-irradiation  examination 
of  fuel  rods  from  older  reactors  would  have 
revealed  the  existence  of  the  fuel  densifica- 
tion phenomenon. 

e.  High  Energy  Line  Breaks  Outside 
Containment 
An  anonymous  letter  to  the  ACRS  con- 
cerning the  possible  effects  of  the  rupture  of 
the  main  steam  line  outside  the  containment 
was  received  in  late  1972.  This  prompted  a 
rather  extensive  review  of  all  plants  for 
steam  line  breaks.  The  reviews  Initially  con- 
centrated on  steam  lines  and  compartment 
presBurization,  but  quickly  expanded  to  feed- 
water  lines  and  included  pipe  whip  and  the 
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enTlronmental  effects  of  the  ruptured  p  >e3. 
It  was  determined  that  the  failure  of  t  lese 
lines  at  some  plants  could  have  rend  red 
control  spaces  uninhabitable  and  safety  ;ys- 
tems  Inoperable. 

Further  extension  of  this  review  resi  ted 
in  a  rather  detailed  and  lengthy  set  of  ire- 
liminary  criteria  to  be  applied  to  pn  ent 
generation  plants  for  all  high,  moderate,!  md 
low  energy  line  breaks  outside  the  conl  .In- 
ment.  A  regulatory  guide  which  outline  an 
acceptable  approach  as  to  separation,  li  tla- 
tion,  and  restraint  of  lines  outside  the  on- 
tatnment  whose  rupture  could  cause  s<  ety 
problems  is  in  preparation  for  not  only  the 
present  but  also  for  future  generation  pli  its. 
This  design  deficiency  reinforces  the  i  eed 
for  Regulation  to  more  thoroughly  re  lew 
the  design  layout  of  nuclear  power  plai  s. 
7.  MaximuTn  Dryicell  Temperature 

The  maximum  design  irywell  tempera  ire 
for  present  generation  BWRs  was  determi  led 
from  the  design-basis  loss  of  coolant  a  cl- 
dent  (LOCA).  This  is  the  rupture  of  he 
largest  recirculation  pipe  in  the  prin  Ty 
system  and  resulted  in  an  equilibrium  i  it- 
u  ration  temperature  of  about  280  °F  a  «r 
blowdown.  During  a  slow  release  of  prim  xy 
coolant  steam  at  an  operating  BWR  facil  ty, 
the  drywell  temperature  recorders  Indies  ed 
temperatures  in  the  range  of  320  to  34<  F. 
While  it  was  initially  suspected  that  el^er 
faulty  temperature  recorders  were  the  ca 
of  the  high  temperature  or  that  some  hig 
localized  effect  was  taking  place,  a  sit 
application  of  the  principles  of  adiak 
blowdown  (constant  enthalpy)  of  the  s^ 
rated  steam  associated  with  a  small  leak 
vealed  that  an  equilibrium  temperatur^ 
340"P  would  result.  Consequently,  the 
sign  temperature  for  the  drywell  and  spici- 
fled  operabillty  temperature  for  safety  re- 
lated components  located  in  the  drywell  vas 
changed  to  340*F. 
8.    Flooding   of   Safety    Related    EquipnMnt 

In  June  1972  an  expansion  Joint  in  he 
main  condenser  circulating  water  systen  at 
s  BWR  facility  failed  and  flooded  the  turl  ne 
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building  to  a  depth  of  approximately  16 
feet.  Safety  related  equipment  includ  ng 
diesel  generator  cooling  water  pumps,  «  -v 
ice  water  pumps,  and  the  residual  heat 
moval  system  were  flooded  and  rendered 
operable.  Although  the  failure,  per  se. 
not  precipitated  by  a  deficiency  in  safetyiv- 
lated  equipment,  the  Inundation  of  sa;  ity 
related  equipment  as  a  result  of  the  □  n 
safety  related  component  failure  hlghllgt  ed 
a  deficiency  In  over-all  plant  layout.  A 
result  of  this  occurrence  other  utilities  t  ive 
examined  their  plant  layouts  and  correc  [ve 
actions  are  being  initiated  as  approprifte 
(pp.  5-3  through  5-9) . 


EXIMBANK  SUSPENDS  RUSSIAN  1  S- 
ERGY  DEAL  AFTER  OAO  RULIF  3 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Fiiday.  March  8, 1  received  a  legal  op  n- 
ion  from  the  Comptroller  General  to  he 
effect  that  the  Export-Import  Bj  ak 
lending  procedures  to  the  Soviet  Un  on 
are  contrary  to  law.  Upon  receipt  of  t  at 
opinion  imder  cover  of  my  letter  e- 
manding  suspension  of  Soviet  loan  tra:  s- 
actions,  the  Eximbank,  at  8:45  Mom  ly 
morning  last  week  suspended  consid  r- 
ation  of  all  Communist  country  appli  a- 
tions,  pending  clarification  of  the  ruli  ig. 

I  am  plectsed  that  U.S.  subsidized  ti- 
vestments  in  Siberian  energy  explorat  >n 
have  been  su^ended.  I  am  going  to  C(  a- 
tinue  to  push  to  insure  that  Amerlc  in 
energy  needs  are  met  before  we  mi  ce 
massive  6  percent  energy  investme  ts 
abroad.  I  am  not  opposed  to  foreign  E  [- 


imbank  transactions  in  general,  but  I 
am  opposed  to  this  specific  Russian  en- 
ergy deal  at  a  time  when  the  energy  crisis 
is  adversely  affecting  American  con- 
sumers. 

Last  Thursday  the  New  York  Times, 
in  an  editorial,'  reiterated  the  point  I 
have  tried  to  make  in  calling  for,  and 
releasing,  the  GAO  ruling  on  Eximbank 
transactions.  The  Times  editorial  said: 

It  is  hard  to  see  the  'national  interest'  in 
pumping  an  eventual  $6  billion,  or  much 
more,  into  developing  Soviet  energy  sources 
when  the  investment  could  be  well  or  bet- 
ter applied  inside  this  country. 

The  Times  also  calls  on  Congress  "to 
grasp  this  imexpected  opportimity  to 
subject  the  Siberian  venture  to  harder 
scrutiny." 

I  welcome  this  support  from  the  New 
York  Times,  and  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand the  confusion  and  bewilderment 
being  demonstrated  by  the  Eximbank  in 
reaction  to  the  GAO  opinion.  The  law 
could  not  be  more  clear.  Compliance  with 
the  law  simply  requires  that  the  Presi- 
dent submit  to  the  Congress  his  deter- 
mination that  the  proposed  transactions 
would  be  in  the  national  interest.  While 
I  remain  firmly  opposed  to  any  Russian 
energy  deals,  I  do  not  oppose  nonenergy 
transactions,  involving  resources  not 
scarce  in  this  country,  particularly  with 
Eastern  European  countries. 

Mr.  President,  on  March  8,  I  reported 
to  my  colleagues  oh  the  GAO  ruling,  and 
published  it  in  the  Record,  beginning  on 
page  5914.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  New  York  Times  editorial  I  have 
just  referred  to,  and  newspaper  reports 
of  the  Eximbank  suspension  of  export 
credits  to  the  Soviet  Union  this  week  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  reijorts  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Mar,  14,  1974] 
Siberian  Oas 

The  Administration's  dubious  proposal  to 
channel  billions  of  American  investment 
dollars  into  developing  the  Soviet  Union's 
Siberian  natural  gas  fields  has  rtin  Into  a 
well-timed  legal  barrier.  On  political  and 
strategic  grounds,  beyond  the  technical 
point  of  law  involved,  the  Congress  would 
do  well  to  gra^  this  unexpected  opportunity 
to  subject  the  Siberian  venture  to  harder 
scrutiny. 

Acting  on  a  request  by  Senator  Schwelker, 
Republican  of  Pennsylvania,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  has  barred  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  from  extending  credits  for  the 
first  part  of  the  project  pending  a  legally 
required  statement  from  the  White  House 
that  the  project  would  be  considered  in  the 
"national  Interest."  Without  an  initial  credit 
of  $49.6  million,  the  ambitious  Yakutsk  ex- 
ploration plan  would  probably  die  aborning. 

The  notion  of  a  vast  Soviet-American  Joint 
venture  in  the  energy  field  had  a  certain 
superficial  attraction  when  it  was  first 
broached  two  years  ago,  both  as  a  tangible 
expression  of  an  emerging  detente  and  as  a 
possible  means  of  opening  promising  new 
energy  sources. 

Even  then  three  were  skeptics,  including 
this  newspaper,  who  questioned  the  plan's 
Justification  on  both  technological  and  com- 
mercial grounds,  to  say  nothing  of  the  secu- 
rity implications.  With  the  passage  of  time, 
those  doubts  have  become  stronger  than  ever. 

Vast  new  supplies  of  natural  gas  could  ad- 


mittedly provide  an  alternative  to  petroleum 
now  Imported  from  the  Middle  East,  but  thla 
would  simply  be  trading  one  politically  ua>« 
reliable  source  of  energy  for  another  equally 
vulnerable  to  the  policy  evolution  of  a  for- 
eign government.  It  is  hard  to  see  the  "na- 
tional interest"  In  pumping  an  eventual  $6 
billion,  or  much  more,  into  developing  Soviet 
energy  sources  when  the  investment  could  be 
well  or  better  applied  inside  this  country. 

Strongly  championed  by  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger,  the  Siberian  natural  gas  projects 
have  become  a  symbol  of  the  Administra- 
tion's policy  of  detente.  But  the  genuineness 
of  the  Soviet  Interest  in  detente  has  been 
cast  Increasingly  in  doubt  by  Moscow's  at- 
titudes in  Europe  and  the  Middle  East.  How- 
ever valuable  a  mood  of  reduced  tensions  be- 
tween the  two  superp>owers.  political  atmos- 
phere is  not  something  to  be  bought  by  eco- 
nomic transactions  that  cannot  be  Justified 
on  their  own  merits.  The  Siberian  natural 
gas  development  has  yet  to  pass  this  test. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  12,  1974) 

Eximbank  Halting  Credits  to  Soviet  on 

Legal  Issue 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale.  Jr.) 

Washington,  March  11. — The  Export- 
Import  Bank  annoimced  today  that  It  Is 
suspending  for  the  time  being  consideration 
of  all  export  credits  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
three  other  Communist  countries  pending 
clarification  of  technical  legal  issue  raised 
last  week  by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

At  issue  is  whether  the  President  must 
declare  each  Individual  loan  to  be  In  the 
"national  interest"  and  report  to  Congress 
on  each  loan,  as  the  G.A.O.  contends,  or 
whether  a  single  "national  interest"  finding 
for  all  future  loans  to  a  given  country  is 
sufficient. 

The  Eximbank  has  assumed  for  years  that 
a  single  finding  was  enough  and  has  made 
about  $260-million  of  loans  to  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  basis  of  a  national  Interest 
finding  by  President  Nixon  In  late  1972. 

Another  »250-mllllon  in  loan  applications 
la  pending,  including  a  request  for  a  prelim- 
inary loan  commitment  of  $49.5-mllllon  for 
exploration  for  natural  gas  In  the  Yakutsk 
field  in  Siberia. 

It  was  the  potentially  huge  natural  gas  deal 
that  led  Senator  Richard  S.  Schwelker,  Re- 
publican of  Pennsylvania,  to  ask  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  an  arm  of  Congress,  to  in- 
vestigate the  legality  of  the  Eximbank  loans. 
Senator  Schwelker  opposes  the  credits  for 
natural  gas. 

Citing,  a  potential  figure  of  $6.1-bllllon  In 
Eximbank  credits.  Senator  Schwelker  said 
last  week,  "I  can't  conceive  of  how  any 
President  could  make  the  determination  now 
that  exporting  te.l-billion  of  American  cap- 
ital for  energy  development  in  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  In  the  national  Interest. 

In  announcing  the  temporary  suspension 
of  further  credits  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Yugo- 
slavia and  Rumania,  Walter  S.  Sauer,  acting 
president  of  the  Elximbank,  said  he  could  not 
estimate  how  long  it  would  last. 

The  Eximbank's  own  lawyers  are  making 
the  first  examination  of  the  legal  question 
involved,  which  arises  from  Interpretation 
of  the  wording  of  the  underlying  Export- 
Import  Bank  legislation. 

In  a  coincidental  development,  Nikolai  S. 
Patollchev,  the  Soviet  Trade  Minister,  said 
In  an  interview  with  the  magazine  U.S.  News 
and  World  Report  that  action  by  Congress 
blocking  further  Eximbank  credits  would  "by 
all  means"  Jeopardize  the  large  natural  gas 
deal. 

He  was  Interviewed  before  the  G.A.O.  find- 
ing and  was  referring  to  the  provision  In  the 
House  passed  trade  bill  that  would  block  fur- 
ther Eximbank  credits  unless  the  Soviet 
Union  relaxes  its  emigration  restrictions. 
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[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  12,  1974] 

United  Stat«8  Halts  New  Loans  to  Sotietb 

(By  Dan  Morgan) 

In  a  move  that  could  affect  dozens  of 
American  manufacturers,  the  U.S.  Export- 
Import  Bank  yesterday  halted  the  process- 
ing of  all  new  loans  and  credit  guarantees 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  three  other  Com- 
munist nations. 

The  suspension  of  business  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  Poland,  Romania  and  Yugo- 
slavia was  ordered  by  the  bank's  board 
pending  "clarification"  of  a  ruUng  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office — the  Investiga- 
tive arm  of  Congress — that  the  loans  have 
been  extended  under   an  Illegal  procedure. 

Bank  officUls  said  that,  as  a  result,  action 
on  a  Yugoslav  application  to  finance  the 
purchase  of  four  Bceing  aircraft  was  put 
off  yesterday.  They  said  that  unless  the 
problem  Is  resolved,  the  signing  of  the 
Boeing  agreement,  which  was  originally 
planned  for  Friday,  wiU  have  to  be  poet- 
poned. 

The  Yugoslav  national  airline  and  two 
Yugoslav  banks  are  seeking  H5.95  million 
in  Export  Import  Bank  credits  to  finance 
the  transactions.  The  loans  will  be  used 
in  the  $35-4  million  purchase  of  two  Boeing 
707  and  two  727  commercial  aircraft. 

Bank  officials  said  yesterday  that  they 
were  optimistic  that  the  transactions  would 
be  approved,  but  they  expressed  concern  that 
the  GAO  ruling  would  cause  delays  in  many 
deals  Involving  the  lour  Communist  nations. 

On  Capitol  Hin,  Sen.  Richard  S.  Schwelker 
(R-Pa.),  who  had  sought  the  GAO  ruling 
on  the  legality  of  deals  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  hailed  the  bank's  action  in  stopping 
further  loans  to  that  country. 

He  said  that  the  suspension  achieved  the 
objective  he  sought:  a  stoppage  of  any 
American  government  financing  of  future 
Siberian  natural  gas  exploration.  "The 
Siberian  energy  deal  is  dead,  at  least  for 
now,"  he  said  In  a  statement. 

The  surprise  rtUlng  by  the  GAO  Involved 
interpretations  of  a  law  governing  the  grant- 
ing of  low-interest  government  credits  to 
Communist  countries.  The  law  specifies  that 
the  President  must  determine  that  such 
credits  are  in  the  national  Interest  and  report 
the  finding  to  Congress. 

General  "national  Interest"  findings  were 
made  for  Yugoslavia  in  1967;  for  Romania 
and  Poland  In  1971  and  for  the  Soviet  Union 
In  1972.  But  the  GAO  riUed  that  the  law  and 
its  legislative  history  Indicated  that  such  a 
finding  should  have  been  made  lor  each  of 
the  separate  transactions  subsequently  ap- 
proved. 

Bank  officials  said  jresterday  that  this 
would  set  up  a  "burdensome  and  tlme-con- 
siuning"  bureaucratic  procedure.  However, 
they  said  that  they  had  no  alternative  but 
to  cease  aU  business  with  the  four  nations 
pending  clarification. 

The  credits  have  provided  the  major  Im- 
petus for  expanded  economic  cooperation 
with  the  Communist  world.  They  have  also 
helped  the  United  States  compile  a  sizable 
balance  of  trade  surplus  in  East-West  trade. 

Nevertheless,  at  least  as  far  as  the  Soviet 
loans  are  concerned,  congressional  concern 
has  been  evident. 

Since  Oct.  18,  1972,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  authorized  the  extension  of  $255 
million  in  Export-Import  Bank  credits  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  covering  10  major  projects,  in- 
cluding the  Kama  River  truck  plant. 

No  credits  for  Soviet  energy  development 
projects  have  been  granted,  but  an  applica- 
tion for  a  $49.5  million  loan  to  finance  nat- 
ural gas  exploration  in  the  eastern  Siberian 
province  of  Yakutsk  Is  on  file  at  the  bank. 
O'ther  Soviet  project  loan  applications  have  a 
value  of  ever  $200  million. 

Yesterday  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,   Sen.   Clifford   P.   Case    (R-NJ.) 


said  he  was  "deeply  concerned"  that  "these 
things  were  done  without  coming  to  Con- 
gress." 

The  Export-Import  Bank  loans  have  been 
a  major  boon  to  Poland,  Romania  and  Yugo- 
slavia. Fifteen  loans  valued  at  over  $100  mil- 
lion have  been  extended  to  Yugoslavia  this 
year  for  purchase  of  petrochemical,  textUe, 
mining,  steel  mill  and  transportation  equip- 
ment. Also,  Westinghouse  is  hopeful  that  the 
bank  will  provide  financing  for  the  export 
of  a  nuclear  power  station  to  be  built  in 
Slovenia  at  the  town  of  Krsko. 

jFrom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  11, 1974) 

Ex-lM  Bank's  Wat  or  Extending  Loans  to 

RtrssiA  Doesn't  Obet  Law,  GAO  Sats 

Washington. — The  Export-Import  Bank 
isn't  obeying  the  law  In  the  way  it  extends 
commercial  loans  to  the  Soviet  Union,  ac- 
cording to  a  congressional  agency's  legal 
opinion. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  an  arm  of 
Congress  that  can  rule  on  the  legality  of 
government  actions,  said  planned  energy- 
development  projects  in  Siberia  can't  be  fi- 
nanced by  the  Ex-Im  Bank  under  a  blanket 
presidential  ruling  that  commercial  transac- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  generally  are  In 
the  national  interest.  The  GAO  said  the 
President  must  approve  each  project  indi- 
vidually and  teU  Congress  why. 

A  Republican  Senator  said  this  should 
shoot  down  the  two  Siberian  energy  proj- 
ects, because  the  President  wouldn't  dare  tell 
Congress  they  should  be  financed  with  U.S. 
help.  "I  can't  conceive  that  this  administra- 
tion with  the  long  lines  at  the  (gasoline) 
stations  today  would  determine  this  is  in  the 
national  interest,"  said  Sen.  Richard  Schwel- 
ker of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  Sen.  Schwelker 
who  asked  for  the  GAO  c^inion. 

One  project  the  Senator  objects  to  Is  ex- 
ploratory drUling  for  natural  gas  in  the 
Yakutsk  area  of  eastern  Siberia,  involvUig 
Occidental  Petroelum  Corp.  and  El  Paso  Nat- 
ural Gas  Co.  and  Japanese  concerns.  The  Ex- 
Im  Bank  Is  studying  a  request  for  a  $49.5 
million  loan  to  the  Soviet  Union  covering 
U.S.  equipment  and  services  for  the  Yakutsk 
project,  said  Walter  Sauer,  the  bank's  acting 
president. 

The  second  and  larger  project  is  the  North 
Star  develc^ment  of  natural-gas  fields  in 
western  Siberia.  Tenneco  Inc.,  Texas  Eastern 
Transmission  Corp.  and  Halliburton  Co.'s 
Brown  &  Root  Inc.  subsidiary  have  been 
negotiating  with  the  Soviet  government 
about  participating 

Sen.  Schwelker  said  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
expected  to  ask  for  Ex-Im  Bank  credits  to 
help  finance  the  $7.6  biUlon  North  Star  proj- 
ect. However,  the  bank's  Mr.  Sauer  said  "we 
know  nothing  about  that"  and  "there  hasn't 
been  any  indication  that  they're  commg  to 
us." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Sauer,  the  Senator  asked 
the  bank  to  "immediately  suspend"  consider- 
ation of  credits  to  the  Soviet  Union  until 
Congress  gets  assurances  the  law  is  complied 
with.  In  a  telephone  Interview,  Mr.  Sauer 
wouldn't  comment  on  the  Senator's  letter 

The  GAO  cited  a  1968  law  forbidding  the 
Ex-Im  Bank  to  extend  credits  to  a  Commu- 
nist country  unless  the  President  tells  Con- 
gress It's  In  the  national  interest.  The  law's 
wording  and  legislative  background,  said 
the  GAO,  "clearly  requires  a  separate  de- 
termination for  each  transaction."  Instead, 
the  bank  has  been  relying  on  a  single  Oct. 
18.  1972,  determination  by  President  Nixon 
that  it's  in  the  national  Interest  for  the  bank 
to  extend  credit  for  the  sale  or  lease  "of  any 
product  or  service"  to  the  Soviets. 

Sen.  Schwelker  said  the  GAO  opinion  calls 
Into  question  the  legality  of  $255  million  of 
Ex-Im  Bank  loans  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  a 
variety  of  comerclal  transactions,  but  added 
he  only  objects  to  the  energy-related  proj- 


ects. He  complained  the  bank's  6%  loans 
amount  to  a  UJ3.  subsidy  that  Isn't  available 
lot  energy  exploration  In  this  country. 

"It's  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  detent* 
In  view  of  the  energy  crisis  here  at  home," 
Mr.  Schwelker  said. 

The  House  already  has  passed  a  ban  on 
Ex-Im  Bank  credits  to  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
cause of  that  country's  restrictions  on  emi- 
gration of  Jews.  The  Senate  has  been  warned 
the  trade  biU  containing  this  ban  wUl  be 
vetoed  If  it  reaches  the  Wliite  House. 


TENANT      MANAGEMENT      OF      ST. 

LOUIS  PUBLIC  HOUSING  IS  SUC- 
CESSFUL 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  very  often  that  we  hear  good  news 
about  public  housing.  For  the  past  year, 
however,  two  public  housing  projects  in 
St.  Louis  have  been  operating  under  a 
tenant  management  experiment  which 
is  producing  marked  improvement  in  the 
living  conditions  in  these  projects. 

In  December  1972,  the  Ford  Foimda- 
tion  approved  a  grant  for  a  tenant  man- 
agement program  at  Carr-Square  and 
Darst  projects.  During  the  one  year  of 
operation,  crime  and  vandalism  have  de- 
creased, the  projects  are  free  of  trash 
and  litter  and  rent  collections  have  im- 
proved. 

On  the  basis  of  the  accomplishments 
of  this  program  so  far,  the  foundation 
recently  annoimced  an  additional  grant 
which  will  continue  the  present  program 
at  Carr-Square  and  Darst  and  permit 
expansion  of  the  experiment  to  two  other 
public  housing  complexes,  Webbe  and 
Peabody. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  two  Ten- 
ant Management  Corporations  demon- 
strate that,  with  proper  training  and 
management,  tenant  participation  and 
pride  can  improve  public  housing  and 
make  it  a  decent  place  to  live.  The  direc- 
tors and  their  staffs  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  their  progress;  and  we  wish 
them  and  the  new  tenant  management 
groups  continued  success. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Ford 
Foundation  letter  of  announcement  and 
staff  memorandum  on  this  demonstra- 
tion project  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Fohd  Foundation. 
New  York.  N.Y.,  Kerch  1, 1974. 
Hon.  Stuart  Symington. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Symington:  I  am  pleased  to 
inform  you  that  the  Foundation  has  recenUy 
approved  an  additional  grant  of  $130,000  to 
the  Tenant  Affairs  Board  of  St.  Louis  to  con- 
tinue and  extend  a  promising  tenant  manage- 
ment program  at  four  St.  Louis  public  hous- 
ing projects  (Carr-Square  Village.  D&rst, 
V/ebbe,  and  Peabody) . 

Initially  funded  in  December,  1972,  this 
program  is  testing  (with  gratifying  success 
thus  far)  the  proposition  that  trained  ten- 
ants given  expert  advice  and  working  with 
a  supportive  Housing  Authority  can  im- 
prove the  operation  of  even  severely  impaired 
public  housing  projecte. 

A  staff  memorandum  describing  this  grant 
In  greater  detail  is  attached.  We  will  be 
pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  may 
have. 

Sincerely. 

Lotns  WiNNiCK. 
Deputy  Vice  Prestdent. 
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Pew  components  of   the  federal  ho 
program  have  proved  more  problem-r  Iden 
and  resistant  to  solutions  than  public  ;  ous 
Ing.  Changes  In  the  last  decades  in  tei  uicy 
(from  a  majority   working  poor  to  a 
dominance     of     dependent     families), 
creases     In    density,     and     Inflation-cAised 
financial    deficits    have    resulted    in    se|lous 
frustrations    for    local    housing    authoi 
tenants,  and  HUD  alike. 

No  place  In  the  country  has  the  cycle  cM  dis- 
satisfaction with  traditional  public  ho  sing 
been  played  out  more  dramatically  tht  i  in 
St.  Louis,  where  a  prolonged  1969  rent  i  rlke 
toppled  both  Housing  Authority  admin:  tra 
tors  and  commissioners.  Those  who  :ook 
their  place  inherited  a  bankrupt  systen  and 
an  Inventory  of  badly  mutilated  unlti  In- 
cluding the  now  Infamous  Prulttftgoe 
project. 

While  the  rent  strikers  succeeded  in 
winning  many  of  their  demands,  Inclfling 
the  appointment  of  two  tenants  to  tbaAu- 
thorlty's  board  of  commissioners,  and  gSned 
recognition  and  salaries  for  duly  ellcted 
representatives  of  each  of  the  city's  nine 
family  projects,  the  goal  they  deemed  Inost 
Important,  tenant  management,  was§  not 
achievable  at  that  time. 

However,  by  1972  HUD,  the  Authorit 
City  Hall  had  become  convinced  tha 
only  solution  to  pervasive  problems 
project  level  was  "peer  pressure."  Thus, 
Joined  the  Tenant  Affairs  Board  (TA 
advocating  the  funding  of  a  tenant  ma: 
ment  demonstration  in  two  of  St 
public  bousing  projects,  low-rise  Carr-S 
Village  and  high-rise  Darst. 

In  December  1972  the  Foundation  app: 
a  fifteen-month  grant  to  TAB  of  1130 
test    the    proposition    that    trained    te: 
given  expert  technical  assistance  and 
ing  with  a  supportive  Authority  coul 
prove    the    operations   of   even    severel 
paired   public   housing   projects.    Agr( 
was  reached  with  the  St.  Louis  Houslni 
thorlty   that   It  would   continue   its  ni 
flow  of  dollars  to  the  two  experimental 
ects  while  the  Foundation  funded  thos 
traordinary   costs   required   for   the   de: 
stration.  At  the  outset,  two  conditions 
grant  renewal  to  allow  additional  converflons 


to  tenant  management  were  established 


imnroved  operations  and  (2)  the  Auihoi  ty'i 
willingness  to  assume  as  normal  project  ex- 
penses those  new  staff  positions  which  rere 
designed  as  part  of  the  experiment. 

lu  December,  all  Involved  participai  » — 
project  managers,  tenants  selected  for  the 
newly  created  positions  of  building  mam  ^ers 
in  the  high  rise  and  lane  managers  in  th<  low 
rise,  maintenance  staff,  and  the  dlrecto  i  of 
each  of  the  two  tenant  management  cor;  >ra- 
tlons  (TMCs) — began  an  Intensive  tral  ing 
program.  On  March  15,  1973,  actual  te:  ant 
management  began. 

Included  In  the  Foundation  grant  wa  an 
evaluation  role  for  a  St.  Louis  University  t  am 
of  social  scientists.  With  tenant  manager  ent 
In  charge,  the  St.  Louis  University  t  am 
found  at  Carr-Square  Village  that  rent  ol- 
lections  have  improved  markedly,  subs  an- 
tial  amounts  of  back  rent  are  being  collet  «d, 
and  incidents  of  vandalism  have  decl  oed 
significantly. 

The  TMC  directors — but  more  so  the  en- 
ants  In  the  newly  created  positions  of  ane 
managers — are  credited  with  much  of  the 
new  spirit  of  resident  cooperation  at  C  irr- 
Square.  These  six  sub-managers  functlo  as 
community  organizers  and  apartment  ins  ec- 
tors:  they  handle  maintenance  conci  'na, 
orient  new  tenants  and.  In  general,  ac  as 
all-purpose  concierges. 

The  656-UQlt  Darst  project  (whose  orl|  nal 
condition  was  at  least  as  bad  as  that  of  C  irr- 
Square)  has  progressed  even  further.  1  ere, 
too,  summer  youth  were  Involved  In  ai  In- 
tensive groundwork  effort,  a  new  aec  rlty 
force  was  selected,  trained  and  armed,  and 


(1) 


attention  was  focused  on  frequency  and  man- 
ner of  garbage  pickup.  Derelict  auto*  ar« 
gone — as  is  the  trash  that  littered  stairwells 
and  halls.  Screen  doors  are  being  replaced; 
tile  walls  and  elevators  throughout  the  proj- 
ect have  been  scrubbed. 

In  October,  with  the  TMC  experiment  but 
seven  months  old,  the  Authority  made  its 
decision  regarding  the  program's  future.  Ad- 
ministrators and  commissioners  alike  agreed 
to  continue  tenant  management  at  Darst  and 
Carr-Square  and  to  absorb  as  an  Authority 
expense  the  new  positions  created  under  the 
grant.  Moreover,  they  Joined  TAB  in  a  re- 
quest to  the  Foundation  that  support  be 
given  to  allow  two  more  projects — Webbe  and 
Peabody — to  embark  on  the  TMC  path. 

Given  improved  operations  under  TMC 
management  and  concrete  evidence  of  the 
Authority's  willingness  to  institutionalize 
the  TMC  program,  a  second  grant  of  9130,000 
for  one  year  to  TAB  was  approved.  The  grant 
will  allow  Darst  and  Carr-Square  the  con-  • 
tlnuation  of  technical  assistance  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Innovative  tenant  service 
program.  For  the  two  new  TMCs,  the  grant 
will  pay  the  costs  of  management  training, 
technical  assistance  and  the  tenant  service 
program. 

NEW  MEXICO  LEARNS  ABOUT  THE 
ISSUE  OP  PRIVACY 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  the  past 
several  months,  many  events  have  come 
to  light  that  should  alert  Americans  to 
dangers  to  their  constitutional  right  of 
privacy.  There  have  been  almost  daily 
media  reports  concerning  actions  by  Gov- 
ernment and  individuals  that  infringe 
upon  privacy.  I  believe  that  we  would 
all  agree  that  the  right  of  personal  pri- 
vacy is  one  of  the  most  basic  and  inher- 
ent rights  possessed  by  Americans  living 
under  our  Constitution. 

Last  month,  the  state  of  the  Union 
message  alerted  the  Nation  to  the  Presi- 
dent's new  concern  with  the  right  of 
privacy.  That  was  followed  by  the  intro- 
duction of  two  bills,  one  by  Senator 
Hruska  at  the  request  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  the  other  by  me,  that  deal 
with  one  special  area  of  privacy — com- 
puterized police  data  bank  systems. 
Then,  in  response  to  pressure  from  courts 
and  citizens'  groups,  LEAA  adopted  my 
suggestion  for  a  moratorium  on  its  fund- 
ing of  behavior  control  projects.  At  the 
end  of  February,  Congressman  Edwards 
of  California  began  hearings  before  a 
House  judiciary  subcommittee  on  police 
data  banks.  In  his  response  to  the  Presi- 
dent's state  of  the  Union  message.  Sen- 
ator Hart  gave  a  comprehensive  speech 
outlining  the  kinds  of  action  that  the 
President  should  undertake  immediately 
to  support  his  words  with  concrete  ac- 
tion. In  addition,  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights,  of  which 
I  am  chairman,  recently  conducted  hear- 
ings on  privacy  and  police  computers. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  Gov- 
ernment wiretaps,  burglaries  in  the  name 
of  "national  security,"  practically  un- 
limited access  to  personal  records,  and 
the  like.  The  Government  has  also  sought 
to  undertake  various  programs  that  af- 
fect mental  processes,  such  sis  psycho- 
surgery and  behavior  modification.  At 
the  same  time,  many  Government  offi- 
cials have  been  paying  more  attention 
to  the  problem  of  unwarranted  intiii- 
sions  into  personal  privacy.  These  events 
have  been  national  in  origin  and  in  scope. 


But  is  the  problem  of  privacy  only  of 
concern  to  the  National  Government  and 
a  few  experts?  Do  the  people  realize  the 
dangers  to  privacy  that  confront  them? 
Are  they  concerned? 

During  the  month  of  March,  the  State 
of  New  Mexico  has  been  teaching  itself 
about  privacy.  New  Mexico  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  unique  self-education  cam- 
paign that  is  designed  to  teach  its  people 
about  invasions  of  privacy.  I  think  that 
all  Americans  should  be  made  aware  of 
this  State's  efforts.  I  also  think  it  is  one 
which,  if  successful,  ought  to  be  dupli- 
cated in  other  States.  For  despite  the  ef- 
forts of  public  officials  in  Washington, 
the  people  must  know  about  and  care 
about  invasions  of  their  privacy.  The  best 
results  would  occur  if  the  people  were  in- 
formed at  the  State  and  local  levels  of 
government.  What  we  do  In  Washing- 
ton is  doomed  to  failure  if  the  people  are 
not  aware  of  or  concerned  about  dangers 
to  the  right  of  privacy. 

The  New  Mexico  campaign  was  con- 
ceived by  the  Institute  of  Regional  Edu- 
cation, a  group  of  people  seeking  ways 
to  bring  issues  of  public  interest  to  the 
attention  of  ordinary  citizens  through 
the  various  media.  They  selected  privacy 
as  the  most  timely  topic  and  enlisted  the 
cooperation  of  the  New  Mexico  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union. 

The  first  stage  in  the  campaign  was 
a  series  of  spot  advertisements  on  radio 
and  television  and  small  advertisements 
in  the  newspapers.  The  newspaper  ads 
consisted  of  pictures  of  a  human  eye  or 
of  a  computer  card.  The  television  ad- 
vertisements were  very  effective.  One 
showed  the  close-up  of  an  eye  which 
sounded  like  a  camera  shutter  when  it 
blinked.  Another  showed  a  group  of  chil- 
dren playing.  The  camera  focused  on  a 
young  girl  13  years  old  who  suddenly 
was  photographed  as  in  a  mug  shot  with 
her  social  security  number  in  place  of  a 
prison  number.  Pictures  of  this  mug  shot 
also  appeared  on  billboards  throughout 
New  Mexico.  Another  effective  television 
spot  focused  on  the  pyramid  and  the 
human  eye  on  the  reverse  of  the  $1  bill. 
The  eye  became  a  rocket  which  circled 
the  Earth,  beaming  in  on  New  Mexico 
and  taking  closeup  pictures  of  citizens  in 
their  homes. 

This  initial  stage  was  designed  to  at- 
tract the  citizen's  attention  to  the  issue 
of  privacy,  not  to  give  detailed  informa- 
tion. It  was  very  dramatic  and  clearly 
caught  the  attention  of  readers  and 
viewers. 

The  next  stage  of  the  campaign  en- 
tailed the  publication  of  a  38-page  Sun- 
day newspaper  supplement  entitled  "Ten 
More  Years — 1974  Report  on  Invasion  of 
Privacy  and  the  Technology  of  Control," 
which  was  distributed  on  a  statewide 
basis.  The  supplement  explains  the  pur- 
pose of  the  campaign  and  briefly  treats 
such  issues  as  data  banks  and  Govern- 
ment files,  giving  detailed  information  on 
various  types  of  files,  how  they  are  used, 
how  they  can  be  useful,  and  what  the 
dangers  of  them  are.  Another  topic  is 
surveillance — the  various  ways  Govern- 
ment keeps  track  of  citizens'  political 
activity  at  both  the  Federal  and  State 
levels. 

Recordkeeping  is  not  the  only  privacy 
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issue.  Since  the  theme  of  this  privacy 
campaign  is  the  different  ways  govern- 
ment and  society  monitor  and  control 
behavior,  the  supplement  also  hsis  an 
article  on  drug  use — not  illegal  drug  use. 
but  the  many  ways  people  legally  take 
drugs  to  change  their  behavior  and  con- 
trol their  emotions.  Another  article  deals 
with  psychosurgery,  aversive  therapy, 
and  other  kinds  of  behavior  modification 
techniques  and  violence  prediction. 

The  third  stage  In  the  campaign  is  a 
series  of  discussions  and  interviews  on 
television  and  radio  in  which  a  variety 
of  people  who  possess  expertise  in  these 
issues  speak  in  detaU  about  them.  I  have 
seen  the  list  of  participants  and  they  are 
indeed  a  fine  collection  of  national  ex- 
perts. A  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  was 
invited  to  participate,  along  with  Con- 
gressman Barry  Goldwater.  Jr..  author 
of.  among  other  privacy  bills,  one  of  the 
more  far-sighted  proposals  to  control 
computerized  data  banks. 

The  object  of  the  campaign  is  not  to 
push  any  particular  bill  or  set  of  rules. 
It  is  only  to  inform  and  enlighten  the 
citizens  of  New  Mexico  on  an  issue  which 
concerns  their  most  precious  right — the 
right  to  be  let  alone.  New  Mexico,  the 
New  Mexico  Civil  Liberties  Union,  the 
Institute  for  Regional  Education,  and  the 
people  of  New  Mexico  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  interest  and  initiative 
and  their  participation  in  a  unique  proj- 
ect. All  Americans  have  a  great  stake  in 
its  success. 

Mr.  President,  three  documents  give  a 
brief  description  of  the  privacy  education 
campaign  and  its  goals.  They  are  the 
"Statement  of  Common  Sense,"  a  sum- 
mary of  the  campaign,  and  the  plan  for 
the  followup  to  the  media  campaign.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  three 
documents  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Statement  or  Common  Sense 

We,  citizens  of  New  Mexico,  feel  that  there 
are  growing  dangers  to  life  in  our  modern 
society.  More  and  more,  we  are  being  con- 
trolled and  directed  m  our  actions  and 
thoughts.  Our  privacy  is  being  Invaded  and 
our  constitutional  rights  as  American  citi- 
zens are  being  threatened. 

It  Is  time  for  us  to  use  our  common  sense, 
and  call  upon  public  officials  to  use  the  au- 
thority we  gave  them,  to  face  the  foUowlng 
questions  and  provide  the  citizens  of  New 
Mexico  with  the  answers  they  deserve.  Ques- 
tions m  the  public  Interest  are  vital  to  our 
security  as  human  beings  and  citizens  of  a 
democracy.  These  questions  in  the  public  in- 
terest must  be  Ulked  about  publicly  and  de- 
bated. 

FIRST 

Should  citizens  be  protected  against  com- 
puterized record  keeping  and  use  of  surveU- 
lance  technology? 

SECOND 

Should  arrest  records  of  cases  not  resulting 
In  conviction  be  removed  from  police  files? 

THIRD 

Should  there  be  a  public  review  to  guaran- 
tee the  protection  of  people's  rights  in  re- 
gard to  the  State  and  local  police  use  of  the 
National  Crime  Information  Center  (FBI) 
computer  system? 

FOURTH 

Should  strict  regulation  of  credit  records 
be  provided  to  protect  tbe  rights  of  people? 


FIFTH 

Should  your  social  security  number  be 
used  as  a  method  of  identification  for  rec- 
ord keeping? 

SIXTH 

Should  a  Citizens  Review  Board  be  estab- 
lished to  Investigate  and  make  recommenda- 
tions about  the  uses,  abuses,  protections  and 
general  practices  of  record  keeping  In  the 
Stote? 

SEVENTH 

Should  the  operation  of  the  New  Mexico 
Law  Enlorcement  Assistance  Administration 
(LEAA),  as  Implemented  by  the  Governor's 
Criminal  Justice  Planning  Coiincll  and  the 
Albuquerque  MetropoUtan  Crime  Commis- 
sion, be  reviewed  f<M-  policy  and  greater  com- 
munity representation? 

EIGHTH 

Should  more  emphasis  be  given  to  the  In- 
vestigation of  organized  crime  and  official 
corruption  In  New  Mexico? 

NINTH 

Are  drug  and  behavioral  modification  pro- 
grams being  used  In  the  State's  penal  and 
educational  Institutions?  If  so,  should  they 
be? 

TENTH 

Is  psychosurgery  being  used  In  New  Mex- 
ico? K  so.  should  It  be? 

Summary:  Mass-Media,  Stjrveiulance — Con- 
trol Project 

The  New  Mexico  Civil  Liberties  Union  Is 
sponsoring  a  campaign  to  bring  an  Impor- 
tant Issue  to  the  attention  of  the  public  In 
the  Albuquerque  metropolitan  area.  Through 
invasions  of  privacy,  we  are  facing  increased 
threats  to  our  civil  liberties.  The  Issues  cov- 
ered are: 

Record  Keeping — especially  computerized. 

Surveillance. 

Behavior  Modification  Programs. 

Legalized  Drug  Abuse. 

Law  Enlorcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion. 

Predelinquency  Programs. 

Violence  Prediction  Methods. 

Psychosiurgery. 

Each  one  of  these  issues  is  extremely  im- 
portant In  Its  own  right.  Each  can  be  used 
to  control  and  direct  behavior — each  be- 
comes a  tool  of  control.  When  they  are  all 
put  together,  when  they  are  seen  as  a  group 
of  methods,  they  are  more  threatening  than 
any  single  one  of  them.  Together,  they  be- 
come a  technology  of  behavior  control. 

A  saturation,  month-long,  mass-media, 
advertising  campaign  has  been  developed  to 
attract  attention  to  the  Issue.  Ads  have  been 
developed  over  the  last  nine  months  for: 

Television — 160  to  200  prime  time  spots  In 
10,  30  and  60  seconds  on  3  network  affiliates 
for  a  period  of  one  month. 

Billboards — 100%  coverage  in  the  Albu- 
querque area. 

Radio — dally  ads  on  Albuquerque  radio 
stations. 

Newspapers — several  ads  each  week  in  the 
Albuquerque  Journal. 

To  disseminat*  the  information,  several 
different  methods  will  be  used: 

Three,  one-hour  long  talkshows  will  be 
produced  for  prime-time,  local  network  tele- 
vUion;  the  participants  will  be  well-known 
national  individuals  as  well  as  nationally 
recognized  specialists  in  these  areas; 

A  comprehensive  booklet-report  will  be 
printed  (150,000  copies)  and  distributed 
(over  100,000  will  be  inserted  in  a  Sunday 
Albuquerque  Journal  edition ) ; 

Speakers  from  New  Mexico  will  participate 
on  local  raMlio  and  television  talkshows; 

Network  documentaries  on  television;  and 

Newspi^)er,  radio  and  television  coverage 
of  the  issue  and  of  the  campaign. 

The  emphasis  of  the  campaign  will  be  to: 

Generate  citizen  involvement  through 
support  for  the  Statement  of  Common 
Sense; 


Create  greater  public  awaren^s  of  the 
Issue; 

Develop  a  public-interest  advertising  mod- 
el for  use  elsewhere;  and 

Establish  a  jiermanent  monitoring  agency 
to  follow  the  Issue  In  the  state. 

There  Is  much  more  Information  avail- 
able. If  you  would  like  to  know  more,  please 
contact:  Institute  of  Regional  Education, 
P.O.  Box  404,  Sante  Fe,  New  Mexico  87501, 
(505)   982-2272. 

Poi-Low-tjp    to    Media     Campaign — Project 
ON    Prtvact,    Data   Collection,    and    Be- 
havioral Modification 
Sponsor:     New     Mexico     ClvU     Liberties 
UtLion. 

Development:  Affirmative  commitment  by 
the  New  Mexico  ClvU  Uberties  Union  to 
establish  Follow-Up  Project/Statewide  fund- 
raising  effort  to  assist  project/Board  plan- 
ning of  the  project. 

A.  Objectives: 

1.  Establish  a  statewide  Office  to  Indicate 
organized  concern  for  the  issues. 

a.  To  Identify  and  cultivate  an  active 
constituency. 

b.  To  keep  the  Issues  before  the  public/ 
a  public  watchdog. 

c.  To  influence  public  policy. 

2.  Compile  current/extensive  research  Into 
the  issues. 

a.  Available  to  the  public  (library) . 

b.  As  a  resource  background  for  programs 
of  action  (Clearing  house). 

3.  Stimulate  investigative  Journalism/ 
widespread  news  coverage  of  the  issues. 

4.  Design  action-models  that  offer  citizens 
the  opportimity  to  work  for  their  rights/op- 
erative through  the  statewide  organization. 

5.  Design  programs  of  public  education 
that  can  be  offered  to  the  media,  educational 
Institutions,  and  commxinity  groups. 

6.  Assist  the  Individual  citizen  in  the 
process  of  the  protection  and  recovery  of 
rights  as  relates  to  the  scope  of  the  project. 

B.  Scope  Of  The  Project : 

1 .  Day- to-Day  Monitoring  of  State  Admin- 
istration— programs  and  initiatives;  serves  as 
public  watchdog;  through  research  to  be 
thoroughly  knowledgeable  with  the  Issues 
and  vital  personnel  . 

2.  Project  Newsletter/Special  Publica- 
tions— to  provide  a  source  of  public  record 
on  the  issues;  serve  as  a  vehicle  to  interest, 
identify,  and  cultivate  a  constituency. 

3.  Media  Coverage : 

a.  Stimulate  investigative  Journalism/ 
hard  news  coverage — identify  and  cultivate 
contacts  in  State  Administration  and  news- 
corps. 

b.  Public  Interest  Advertising  (pas's)/ 
talkshows,  etc. 

4.  Statewide  Office/Library — located  In  Al- 
buquerque that  serves  as  a  center  for  Infor- 
mation and  action  programs/serves  as  a  cen- 
tral clearing-house  for  the  Issues. 

5.  Consultation — available  upon  request 
for: 

a.  Investigative  research; 

b.  Administration  and  corporate  evalvia- 
tion; 

c.  Special  request  from  state  legislators  for 
studies  as  background  for  legislation/bear- 
ings; and 

d.  Advice  and  assistance  in  litigation. 

6.  Public  Education  Programs — 

a.  Speaking  engagements. 

b.  Cooperative  projects  with  schools,  uni- 
versities, and  community  groups. 

c.  Media  programming  and  publications. 

7.  Lobbying  Effort — hopefuUy  a  statewide 
constituence  will  form  around  the  project, 
equipped  with  documentation,  cultivated 
contacts  within  the  legislature,  and  programs 
of  citizen  action  aimed  at  Influencing  legis- 
lation. 

8.  Volunteer  Programs — providing  citizens 
an  organized  opportunity  to  assist  in  a  given 
area  listed  above,  and/or  focus  on  a  particu- 
lar issue  of  immediate  importance. 

C.  Staffing. 
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Perhaps  the  key  to  an  effective  pr  |ect  Is 
a  full-time.  Interested  and  creative  a  iff.  To 
obtain  this  combination  of  factors.  Jerlous 
effort  will  be  made  to  identify  and 
projects  two  staff  persons,  prior  to 
eratlon  of  the  project.  This  will  pro 
staff  the  opportunity  to  work  dlrec 
the  sponsor  on  all  aspects  of  the 
oient  of  the  project.  In  so  doing  t: 
wUl  in  effect  found  the  project  an( 
tlmately  associated  with  all  its  de 
organizational  time  before  operatl 
also  afford  the  staff  and  Executive 
the  New  Mexico  Civil  Liberties  to  fo) 
and  test  a  productive  working  relationship 
Essentially  the  Project  staff  will  wirk  di- 
rectly with  the  Executi%e  Director  aifil  Staff 
Counsel.  Director  and  Counsel  will  »versee 
the  project  development  for  the  Bo9>d. 
Projected    budget    {12    month^ 


Staff,  two  persons,  at  $600/month-.  il4. 


400 


Office  rental  &  utilities  (shared  with  _ 

executive  office)  at  9100/montb |  1.200 

Phone,  at  $100/month S  1,  200 

Permanent  office  equipment |       800 

Office     supplies,     stamps,     etc.,     at  f 

•100/month I   1,200 

Travel,   at   $200/month |  2,400 

Publications,  at  9200 /month |  2,400 

Media — time    and    space    at    $250/  i 

month I  3,000 

Special  project  funds |  1,000 

Total    ^7,200 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  becat^e  the 
supplement  "Ten  More  Years— 1974 
Report  on  Invasion  of  Privacy  ahd  the 
Technology  of  Control,"  contain?  much 
valuable  information  of  interest!  to  all 
Americans,  I  would  also  like  ta|  place 
excerpts  from  it  in  the  Record,  ap  well. 
The  length  of  the  supplement  preludes 
Its  entire  reproduction,  so  I  have  s(|lected 
portions  of  it  that  deal  with  subjects 
that  have  not  been  as  well  covejred  as 
other  aspects  of  the  privacy  issu<|  Per- 
sons wishing  a  full  copy  should  contact 
the  New  Mexico  Civil  Liberties  Un|on  at 
P.O.  Box  25961.  Albuquerque,  N|Mex. 
87125.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  excerpts  from  the  supplem|nt  be 
printed  as  well  in  the  Record.      | 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ej^erpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  ^ 

Ten  More  Years?  1974  Report  on  Ii*asion 
OF  ParvAcy  and  the  Technoloct  oS  Con- 
trol f 

(By  New  Mexico  Civil  Liberties  Unlttn) 

One  morning  last  year,  Richard  S^rk,  a 
resident  of  Corte  Madera,  California,  ^>ened 
his  bank  statement  and  found  morf  than 
Just  cancelled  checks.  Enclosed  wljBi  his 
checks  was  a  memo  dated  August,  197f .  with 
his  name  and  account  number.  It  saidi  "This 
memo  is  to  authorize  you  to  read  ch&ks  to 
the  FBI  before  sending  statement  ^  cus- 
tomer." The  words,  "before  sendaig|state- 
meut  to  customer,"  were  underlined  )n  red 
ink.  Bank  officials  admitted  that  thetmemo 
was  genuine  and  had  been  mailed  tci  Stark 
by  accident.  f 

If  this  were  but  a  single.  Isolated  inlident. 
perhaps  we  could  overlook  It;  bowevc^,  such 
incidents  are  increasingly  commonplace, 
rbls  is  but  a  small  aspect  of  a  grow^g  na- 
tionwide network  of  surveillance,  Invi^lon  of 
privacy,  and  control.  ;i 

In  a  society  dominated  by  large  btireau- 
cratic  Institutions,  the  control  of  in|orma- 
tlon  is  a  vital  element  of  power.  Tb^  more 
centralized  decision-making  become|,  the 
more  it  must  rely  on  a  huge  networkk>f  In- 
formation-gathering activities.  I 

This  information-gathering  activity^  rang- 
ing from  credit  bureaus  to  the  Social  Se- 


curity Administration,  invades  every  aspect 
of  our  dally  lives.  The  existence  of  massive 
records  and  flies  becomes  a  subtle  restraint 
on  individual  freedom;  there  Is  always  the 
fear  that  a  statement  or  action  may  prove 
to  be  unwise  or  unpopular  and  come  back 
to  haunt  you  from  the  flies.  The  late  Sen- 
ator Joseph  McCarthy  stained  the  Uvea  of 
many  innocent  people  with  his  hearings.  If 
he  had  had  the  surveillance  equipment  and 
computer  databanks  of  today  at  his  disposal, 
the  damage  could  have  been  many  many 
times  greater. 

Since  McCarthy's  day,  we  have  been  ex- 
posed to  numerous  revelations  of  the  mili- 
tary spying  on  Americans  civilians,  of  CIA 
and  FBI  Involvement  in  questionable  and 
Illegal  surveillance,  and  of  agencies  and 
corporations  snooping  and  prying  Into  pri- 
vate lives — all  aided  by  the  fantastically 
sophisticated  and  powerful  weapons  of  the 
computer  and  modem  "spy"  equipment. 

Computer  records,  though  certainly  the 
broadest  reaching  In  their  impact,  are  Just 
one  aspect  of  the  network  of  control  emerg- 
ing from  today's  new  technology.  There  are 
electronic  surveillance  hardware  and  weap- 
ons, behavior  modification  programs,  mood- 
changing  drugs,  widespread  Intelligence  op- 
erations, methods  of  violence  and  delin- 
quency prediction,  and  even  psychosurgery. 
All  the  necessary  equipment  for  a  police 
state  has  been  assembled  before  us:  what 
assurance  do  we  have  that  it  will  not  be  put 
to  use? 

The  answer  Is  that  we  do  not  have  such 
assurance,  and  In  fact  this  system  already  is 
being  put  to  use  In  too  many  Instances — 
sometimes  Intentionally,  sometimes  not  In- 
tentionally so.  Perhaps  Just  as  distxirbing  Is 
the  fact  that,  due  to  the  secretive  and  com- 
plex nature  of  the  apparatus,  we  American 
citizens  do  not  even  know  how  widespread 
and  dangerous  the  existing  system  really  is. 
Of  course,  the  technology  which  has  cre- 
ated the  tools  of  surveillance  and  control 
also  has  created  our  modem  affluence.  How- 
ever, the  major  concern,  at  present,  is  how 
and  why  it  Is  used.  It  is  time  we  examine 
critically  the  kinds  of  technology  that  is 
rapidly  b^lng  developed  and  put  to  use. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  con- 
ducted a  media  campaign  and  written  this 
report:  to  raise  questions  about  a  growing 
threat  to  the  residents  of  New  Mexico  and 
to  the  citizens  of  America.  That  threat  Is 
usually  called  "invasion  of  privacy,"  but  wo 
feel  that  concept  Is  too  narrow  to  describe 
the  danger  confronting  us. 

The  danger  we  are  facing  is  that  of  con- 
trol: all  of  us,  in  different  ways,  are  being 
increasingly  directed.  For  some,  this  control 
Is  subtle  and  not  too  physically  painful;  for 
others.  It  Is  very  direct.  For  all  of  us.  It  is 
very  powerful  and  more  and  more  limits  our 
freedom  and  our  range  of  choices. 

In  what  follows,  we  shall  examine  many 
applications  of  the  technology  of  control  and 
their  implications  for  our  basic  rights  and 
freedom.  Much  of  what  is  described  In  the 
booklet  Is  taking  place,  at  present,  outside 
of  the  State  of  Mexico.  However,  it  appears 
to  us  that  what  Is  occurring  now  In  other 
states  Is  a  nationwide  trend,  with  experi- 
ments and  models  being  developed  for  use 
elsewhere  In  the  country. 

This  booklet  will  probably  be  b?st  read 
In  several  sittings.  It  Is  meant  to  be  a  report 
on  dangers  facing  us.  (Hopefully,  you  will 
want  to  keep  it.)  It  has  not  been  written  for 
its  shock  value:  however,  this  report  may  be 
upsetting  because  the  information  Itself  is 
alarming.  Most  people  are  not  aware  of  its 
extent  and  that  Is  the  purpose  of  this  whole 
campaign — to  get  out  Information  to  the 
public  that  does  not  ordinarily  reach  that 
far. 

The  campaign  hopes  to  raise  questions 
that  the  NMCLU  feels  are  vital  to  our  se- 
curity. To  raise  questions  In  the  public 
forum  is  a  democratic  exercise  of  our  con« 


stltutlonal  rights  of  freedom  of  expression. 
We  cherish  this  right  and  Invite  you  to  Join 
with  us  In  examining  these  questions.  The 
answers  to  these  important  questions  will 
have  to  be  found  In  another  public  forum — 
that  of  public  policy  and  law,  the  proper 
business  of  the  legislative,  executive  and  Ju- 
dicial branches  of  our  government. 

Today  we  are  living  in  a  mass  culture  to 
which  physical  distances  seem  to  shrink  as 
centralization  grows.  The  technology  that 
created  mobility  and  mass  communications 
also  has  been  the  major  factor  In  the  break- 
down of  smaller  communities,  neighbor- 
hoods, churches  and  most  other  forms  of 
porsonal  association.  These  institutions  that 
previously  defined  i«latlonships  among  in- 
dividuals and  stood  between  them  and  the 
power  of  large  corporations  and  massive  fed- 
eral agencies  have  been  shaken  and  changed 
by  technology.  Increasingly,  the  Individual 
has  become  Isolated  and  anonymoiis. 

Rapid  technological  change  heis  been  a  ma- 
jor force  in  creating  the  confusing  world  we 
And  ourselves  confronted  by.  New  machines — 
television,  automobiles,  computers — are  con- 
stantly Influencing  our  lives.  The  computer, 
for  example,  has  changed  the  way  we  work 
In  both  factories  and  offices.  The  growth  In 
the  use  of  computers  has  been  Impressive. 

Computers  have  also  affected  record-keep- 
ing. At  this  time  20  page  dossiers  on  every 
American  could  be  kept  in  a  single  filing 
cabinet.  The  potential  is  even  greater. 

"...  a  tape  storage  system  which  will 
make  it  possible  to  store  a  dossier  on  every 
living  person  In  the  U.S.  and  to  retrieve  any 
one  of  them  In  a  maximum  of  28  seconds." 
These  and  other  wonders  are  being 
churned  out  of  our  businesses,  mostly  from 
the  larger  corporations.  Much  of  this  busi- 
ness is  being  supported  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, which  both  buys  the  products  and 
pays  for  much  of  the  research  needed  to 
create  the  new  products.  Computers,  elec- 
tronics, law  enforcement  technology,  credit, 
drugs  and  many  other  areas  are  now  big 
businesses.  These  are  major  growth  Indus- 
tries that  the  economy  is  increasingly  be- 
ing forced  to  depend  on. 

Obviously,  there  are  larger  proflts  to  be 
earned.  But  there  are  other  forces  creating 
the  "need"  for  new  products.  One  of  these  is 
the  bureaucracy  Itself.  Arthur  Miller,  a  Har- 
vard law  professor  and  one  of  the  leading 
experts  in  the  field,  describes  this  process: 
"As  Information-recording  processes  have 
become  cheaper  and  more  efficient,  the  gov- 
ernment's appetite  for  data  has  Intensified 
and  been  accompanied  by  a  (tendency)  to- 
ward centralization  and  collation  of  file 
material  .  .  .  Technological  Improvements 
in  information-handing  capability  have  been 
followed  by  a  tendency  to  engage  in  more 
extensive  manipulation  and  analysis  of  re- 
corded data.  This  in  turn  has  motivated 
the  collection  of  data  pertaining  to  a  larger 
number  of  variables,  which  results  In  more 
personal  information  being  extracted  from 
individuals  .  .  .  One  consequence  of  this 
combination  of  greater  social  planning  and 
computer  capacity  is  that  many  govern- 
mental agencies  are  beginning  to  ask  in- 
creasingly complex,  probing  and  sensitive 
questions." 

Unfortunately,  there  have  been  many  ser- 
ious side  effects  that  have  accompanied  these 
changes  In  our  society.  Just  as  automobiles 
were  not  Invented  to  pollute  the  air  and  kill 
thousands  each  year,  these  discoveries  were 
not  all  made  for  the  purpose  of  curtailing 
individual  freedom,  but  some  of  their  uses 
have  that  effect.  Mass  society  has  a  huge 
appetite  for  information  on  which  this  new 
technology  feeds.  The  safegiiards  of  privacy 
of  two  centuries  ago  are  now  no  longer 
genuinely  effective.  The  Founding  Fathers 
in  their  efforts  to  develop  protections  for 
citizens  within  the  Constitution  could  not 
foresee  modern  communications,  modem 
aurvelllance  methods,  or  computerized  In- 
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formation  systems;  they  mistakenly  ass\mied 
that  protecOng  against  self-incrimination 
and  the  trespass  of  the  individual's  property 
would  be  an  adequate  assurance  of  bis 
privacy. 

One  of  the  biggest  dangers  now  is  that 
the  danger  Itself  may  not  be  recognized 
by  a  majority  of  o\xr  citizens,  or  they  may 
not  be  r«ady  to  insist  on  protections.  That 
has  been  the  history,  through  the  ages, 
of  how  totalitarian  and  dictatorial  powers 
have  grown.  First,  only  a  minority — usually 
those  regarded  without  much  sympathy  by 
the  majority  of  citizens — are  the  subject 
of  the  more  severe  repressions.  The  majority 
may  face  increasingly  irritating  abuses,  but 
not  of  a  magnitude  to  cause  protest.  Finally, 
of  course,  it  has  been  too  late. 

This  danger  is  particularly  valid  now — 
the  danger  of  gradual  and  subtle  erosion  of 
rights — because  we  are  not  dealing  with  rab- 
blerousing,  would  be  dictators,  but  quiet, 
hard-to-defect  infringements  Involving  com- 
plex technology  and  science.  By  the  time  we 
wake  up,  it  may  be  too  late. 

The  genius  of  the  American  system  has 
been  that  the  Founding  Fathers  did  not  have 
to  foresee  every  detail  of  what  the  future 
might  bring.  They  helped  shi^e  a  document, 
the  Constitution,  which  spelled  out  legiti- 
mate governmental  powers  and  reserved  im- 
portant individual  liberties  to  the  citizens. 
Lawmaking  bodies  and  the  courts,  through 
the  years,  have  shaped  current  answers  to  fit 
within  that  broad  Insurance  of  individual 
protection.  Each  new  generation  has  to  work 
to  apply  new  answers  and  ways  of  applying 
those  same  protections  to  new  situations. 
That's  the  meaning  of  the  cry  of  our  Revolu- 
tionary V?ar,  "Eternal  vigUance  is  the  price 
of  liberty."  None  of  us  can  wait  for  "some- 
one else  to  do  it."  The  pressures  are  so  great 
that  each  citizen  must  Jealously  protect  his 
own  freedoms,  and  Join  in  concert  with  his 
fellows — otherwise  we  will  all  be  endangered. 

There  has  been  another  major  side  effect 
of  technological  changes.  As  a  nation,  as  in- 
dividuals, we  are  suffering  more  and  more 
from  anxiety,  fear,  mental  depression,  frus- 
tration. Much  of  it  results  from  the  stresses 
of  our  modem  society.  Unfortunately,  the 
Individual  has  been  the  focus  of  the  prob- 
lem; that  is,  the  problem  is  said  to  lie  within 
the  Individual  rather  than  In  the  society. 
Solutions  are  directed  at  the  individual 
rather  than  the  society.  Mostly,  these  solu- 
tions rely  on  technology  to  cover  over  only 
the  symptoms  of  the  problems  people  are  ex- 
periencing. These  symptoms,  such  as  crime, 
drug  abuse,  worker  absenteeism  and  turn- 
over, "drc^plng  out,"  and  lack  of  discipline, 
show  up  in  our  actions  and  behavior.  Tech- 
nology changes  or  redirects  the  behavior  to 
permit  better  functioning  within  an  environ- 
ment that  doesn't  change,  an  environment 
that  is  accepted  the  way  it  is. 

Thus  the  individual  is  forced  to  change  his 
or  her  behavioral  symptom,  when  quite  often 
the  society,  the  environment,  is  the  place 
where  change  should  occ\ir.  AU  levels  of 
leadership  In  our  nation — economic,  political, 
intellectual  and  scientific — have  failed  us,  in 
this  regard,  by  creating  answers  that  em- 
phasize the  Individual  as  the  source  of  the 
problem. 

records,  fxlxs,  dossiers,  databanks  and 

PRIVACT 

Almost  every  time  you  fill  out  a  question- 
naire, an  application,  or  a  form,  it  may  be 
held  from  one  to  two  years  to  as  long  as  you 
live,  or  sometimes  even  beyond. 

These  records  are  kept  by  the  government 
agency  c«'  corporation  for  which  you  filled  out 
the  form,  but  they  aren't  the  only  ones  who 
see  the  information.  Very  often,  employers, 
other  agencies,  landlords,  reporters  or  poUce 
have  legal  access  to  them.  And,  as  we  know 
all  too  well,  sometimes  people  get  Informa- 
tion iUegally,  too. 

Some     agencies    and    corporations    have 


gathered  millions,  and  in  some  cases,  bil- 
lions of  files.  The  federal  government  had,  by 
1967,  accumulated  over  27  billion  names  in 
its  flies  down  through  the  years.  The  Retail 
Credit  Co.  had  information  on  45,000,000 
Americans. 

As  a  result,  each  American  citizen  is  prob- 
ably the  subject  of  10  to  20  of  these  files 
(or  "dossiers").  So  far,  they  are  somewhat 
decentralized  In  the  hands  of  federal,  state, 
and  local  agencies  and  private  businesses. 

But  modern  communications  and  the  com- 
puter places  information  easily  within  reach 
of  anyone  who  wants  to  go  after  it.  In  1967, 
a  Long  Island  newspaper  reporter  randomly 
chose  an  individual  to  research.  With  ap- 
proval, the  reporter  published  a  biography  of 
him.  The  "guinea  pig"  was  shocked  to  see 
the  extent  of  the  information  that  the  re- 
porter had  amassed  about  him.  This  informa- 
tion included  health,  birth,  marriage,  chil- 
dren, financial,  home  and  car,  and  discharge 
records. 

In  the  past,  such  a  task  would 'have  been 
much  more  difficult.  Records  were  scattered, 
incomplete  and  contained  little  personal 
data.  This  has  changed,  especially  in  recent 
years. 

Now,  with  the  aid  of  the  computer,  large 
amounts  of  private  information  are  readily 
available.  However,  many  officials  have  want- 
ed to  go  beyond  this  present  state  of  slightly 
Inefficient  data  collection.  In  the  late  I960's, 
a  proposal  was  made  to  establish  a  National 
Data  Center  in  which  all  the  available  infor- 
mation on  every  U.S.  citizen  would  be  cen- 
tralized in  one  huge  computer  system. 

Social  Security  numbers  would  have  been, 
and  still  coiild  be,  the  means  of  meshing  and 
centralizing  aU  the  avaUable  information  on 
eeich  citizen. 

A  report  commissioned  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (HEW) 
entitled,  "Records,  Computers  and  the  Rights 
of  Citizens,"  makes  this  point: 

"After  reviewing  the  drift  toward  using  the 
Social  Security  Number  (SSN)  as  a  de  facto 
standard  universal  identifier,  the  Committee 
recommends  steps  to  curtaU  that  drift.  A 
persistent  source  of  public  concern  Is  that 
the  Social  Security  Number  wUl  be  used  to 
assemble  dossiers  on  individuals  from  frag- 
ments of  data  in  widely  dispersed  systems. 

"Although  this  is  a  more  difficult  technical 
feat  than  most  laymen  realize,  the  Increasmg 
use  of  the  Social  Secvu-lty  Number  to  dis- 
tinguish among  Individuals  with  the  same 
name,  and  to  match  records  for  statistical- 
reporting  and  research  purposes  deepens  the 
anxieties  of  a  public  already  full  of  concern 
about  surveillance." 

Although  the  proposed  National  Data  Cen- 
ter was  not  voted  into  law,  it  gained  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  powerful  support  and 
will  likely  be  reconsidered  again  In  the 
future.  Such  centralizing  of  computerized 
information  on  citizens  is  already  occurring 
at  the  local  level  in  cities  such  as  New  Haven, 
Connecticut  and  Himtington  Beach,  Cali- 
fornia, as  well  as  within  many  federal  agen- 
cies. The  process  of  compiling  these  records 
often  Invades  our  privacy.  There  are  only  a 
few  Ineffective  laws  regulating  data  collec- 
tion and  use,  and  these  are  not  strictly  en- 
forced. Computer  records,  though,  create 
many  threats  to  our  rights. 

Type  of  Information  Collected:  Much  of 
the  information  being  collected  is  highly 
personal,  too  detailed  and  unneeded  by  those 
coUecting  It. 

Accuracy:  Raw,  unverified  data,  or  hearsay 
(gossip),  often  finds  Its  way  into  records. 
Anybody  who's  had  a  running  battle  with  the 
computer  over  a  biU  he  or  she  doesn't  owe 
knows  how  frequently  these  mishaps  occur. 

Access  to  Information:  Illegal  or  legal  ac- 
cess to  data  often  occurs  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Individual  who  supplied  It  with 
the  understanding  that  It  would  be  used 
only  by  the  agency  or  business  that  requested 
or  needed  it. 


Selling  of  Information:  Many  agencies  sell 
data.  Including  our  own  Motor  Vehicles  De- 
partment here  in  New  Mexico. 

Personnel  Training  in  Data  Use  and  Inter- 
pretation: Often  the  people  handling  and 
gathering  information  are  not  sensitive  to 
the  issues  involved  In  Interpretation  of 
the  data. 

Obtaining  of  Information  Under  "Express 
or  Implied  Compulsion":  While  the  majority 
of  federal  data  Is  "voluntary,"  it  Is  collected 
by  making  people  feel  that  they  legally  must 
supply  the  information. 

Information  Merger  or  Centralization:  The 
proposal  for  a  National  Data  Center  was  re- 
jected, but  there  are  other  data  centralizing 
influences  that  aren't  regulated.  Federal 
agencies  already  have  authority  to  share  in- 
formation. Twenty  agencies  already  share 
computer  time.  Harvard  law  professor  Arthur 
Miller  stated  that:  "The  roots  of  a  federal 
information  network  have  taken  hold.  All  is 
needed  to  make  the  system  flourish  Is  nour- 
ishment from  the  White  House  In  the  form 
of  funding  and  soft  breezes  of  passivity  from 
Congress." 

Time  Sharing:  Many  corporations  and  gov- 
ernment agencies  share  computers  with 
others.  Unauthorized  persons  may  gain  ac- 
cess to  sensitive  data  in  this  way.  The  secu- 
rity of  such  sharing  remains  imregulated. 
Record  prison 

The  collection  of  data  on  individuals  by 
government  and  private  sources  holds  many 
dangers  for  us  all.  Our  rights,  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution,  are  continuously  threat- 
ened while  we  are  not  even  aware  of  it. 

There  are  other  hazards,  too.  Data  collec- 
tion becomes  a  means  of  directing  people's 
actions  and  behavior.  Many  are  afraid  to  do 
something,  even  though  it  is  their  legal  right, 
if  that  act  will  "go  on  the  record."  A  person 
becomes  locked  into  the  past — a  past  that  Is 
composed  of  Judgments,  opinions  and  anec- 
dotal accounts,  and  records,  a  past  that  does 
not  often  permit  a  second  chance.  This  be- 
came very  clear  in  Congressional  hearliLgs 
when  people  testified  of  the  "chlUlng  effect" 
of  having  mUltary  agents  ^ylng  on  lawful 
political  activity. 

A  bad  credit  record  on  even  a  small  item 
can  follow  someone  for  a  lifetime  and  hinder 
or  prevent  further  credit.  Even  if  the  unpaid 
debts  are  the  result  of  bookkeeping  errors 
or  honest  grievances,  they  can  still  continue 
to  plagiie  you.  These  same  forces  might  exist 
if  you  haven't  applied  yourself  In  school  and 
your  record  is  bad.  Tou  may  sincerely  want 
to  try  at  the  age  of,  say,  25,  but  a  negative 
record  may  make  it  impossible.  Or,  job-hop- 
ping, even  for  an  exceUent  reason  (e.g.,  Ul- 
ness  In  the  family  forces  the  need  to  go  to 
different  places),  looks  bad  on  a  record  and 
makes  an  employer  think  twice  about  the 
person's  stability.  In  these  and  other  ways, 
record  keeping  can  act  like  a  "tracking  sys- 
tem" in  the  public  schools;  early  actions  put 
a  person  in  a  category  (like  "college  prep"  or 
"technical  vocation")  and  make  it  close  to 
impossible  to  get  out  of. 

Arrest  records  are  an  even  clearer  case. 
According  to  FBI  statistics,  of  all  the  arrests 
made,  about  47%  are  never  brought  to  trial, 
are  acquitted,  or  have  their  charges  dropped. 
Yet  arrest  records  are  not  removed  from  per- 
sonal files  and  surveys  have  shown  employers' 
biases  against  hiring  people  with  arrest  rec- 
ords. This  policy  also  results  in  employment 
discrimination  against  minority  groups 
(Mexican-Americans,  Blacks  and  Indians) 
who  are  much  more  likely  to  be  arrested. 
Estimates  for  the  probability  of  arrest  of  a 
black  \irban  male  once  in  his  lifetime  is  90% 
compared  to  60%  for  white  urban  males.  For 
the  country  as  a  whole,  50  million  Americans 
are  estimated  to  have  some  sort  of  arrest 
record. 

There  are  many  examples  of  bow  prison 
reo(»tls  hurt  people: 

A  suburban  Kansas  City  police  department 
was  providing  information  on  arrest  and  con- 
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vlctlon  records  of  potential  tenants  ib  apart- 
ment owners.  This  free  public  servBe  kept 
"undesirables"  out  of  town.  I 

Police    in   cities   sucti   as   San   Fi§nclsco, 
Chicago,  New  York,   Washington, 
Angeles,  and  Boston  routinely  allo^ 
entlal    employers    to    check    police 
despite  policies  or  regulations  prohil 

A    former   U.S.    Post    Office   emploj 
mistakenly  charged  with,  and  later] 
of.  mailing  obscene  letters.  Six  years 
was  disqualified  for  state   employi 
cause  the  Post  OlTlce  had  not  correj 
employment  record. 

A  police   lieutenant   with   the  Ne| 
Port  Authority  picketed  the  Author^ 
several  other  policemen  and  they 
ceived  a  raise  in  pay.  However,  Incli 
his  excellent  record  was  a  negative  eva 
based  on  his  picketing:   It  resultedfin  his 
being  turned  down  for  later  Jot>s  wltti^rivate 
security  agencies.  di 

Decision  making 

Our  actions  are  directed  in  anot 
portant  way  aside  from  tracking.  Rec 
extensively  used  In  making  policy, 
use  them,  politicians  use  them.  B^ 
citizens  don't  see  the  records,  the 
are  the  records.  Lumped  together,  tbc^^ctions 
of  individuals  recorded  in  files  often|show  a 
trend  or  a  direction.  Guided  by  this  informa- 
tion, olBcials  can  make  decisions.  Bat  most 
people  are  left  out  of  this  process.       | 

Information  tbus  becomes  powerjin  the 
sense  that  information  is  of  essentia^impor- 
tance  in  making  decisions.  (The  lar 
more  centralized  our  institutions  becfl 
greater  their  need  for  information 
search  as  well  as  for  decision  makii 
this  information  has  become  highly  L. 
Ized.  There  Is  rarely  any  public  ki^wledge 
of  the  existence  of  the  Informatlon^bow  to 
get  It,  bow  much  It  costs,  etc.  Als^  much 
Information  Is  "classified"  or  "top  '^cret". 
Keeping  the  Information  away  from^itizens 
makes  it  impossible  for  large  nunners  of 
Americans  to  participate  in  the  cMclsions 
that  affect  them,  thus  keeping  power  |o  make 
decisions  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  I 

Professor  Donald  Michael,  of  the  Ui^versity 
of  Michigan,  puts  the  matter  this  wil^: 

". . .  Using  the  computer  for  long  range 
planning  in  a  context  of  social  perturbations 
(problems)  will  demand  a  collat|oratlon 
among  planners,  policy  makers  anc^  politi- 
cians that  will  threaten  the  practici 
mocracy  .  .  .  Its  (the  threat's)  source 
fold :  the  increasing  dependence  of  the 
political  power  on  esoteric  knowle  ' 
the  decreasing  ability  of  the  concerr 
zen  to  get  the  knowledge  he  needs  to  j 
pate  in  matters  of  importance  to  hli 
the  urban  world  of  1976  that  contr 
power,  will  increasingly  be  based  oii_ 
to  and  control  of  information  and  thtf  means 
for  generating  new  knowledge  out  oj|it." 

These  forces  are  all  well  underwayftt  both 
state  and  federal  levels.  We  all  knJw  how 
difficult  it  often  Is  to  affect  policy  (Scislons 
at  these  levels.  But  the  same  procesjls  also 
taking  place  in  our  city  and  county  overn- 
ments. 

The  program  is  called  "integrated  n  tnage- 
ment  information  system"  (IMIS).  Ir  brma- 
tion  from  all  departments  of  local 
government  is  integrated  into  a  cent  al  de- 
partment that  helps  to  tie  all  govern  lental 
functions  together  with  the  hopes  of  1  iprov- 
Ing  decision-making  ability.  FurthA-inore 
most  of  these  systems  are  appllcationpof  so- 
cial science.  WhUe  there  are  exceptic 
data  in  these  systems  "generally 
human  beings  and  their  institutions. 

Two  examples  of  such  systems — NewKaven 
and  Hunting  Beach — were  briefly  dei  ;rlbed 
earlier.  They  are  by  no  means  the  onl 
as  IMIS's  are  springing  up  all  arou; 
country.  Many  of  them  Include  data 
dlviduals  from  the  police.  For  Instan 
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Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
(L.E.A.A.)  in  setting  up  systems  in  Dayton, 
Ohio;  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Long  Beach,  Calif.; 
Wlchlte  FaUs.  Tex.:  Charlotte,  N.C.;  and 
Reading,  Pa.  In  Wichita  Palls,  for  example, 
"any  kind  of  business  a  citizen  does  with 
the  city"  will  be  easily  retrievable,  according 
to  the  assistant  city  manager. 

The  problems  Involved  in  acquiring  and 
using  data  for  decision-making  are  illus- 
trated in  many  ways : 

Price  rises  for  government  publications 
were  announced  In  November.  1973.  Some 
people  saw  this  as  a  further  attempt  to  stop 
statistical  data  from  reaching  the  public. 
(Other  recent  attempts  have  been  made:  the 
firing  of  highly  competent  individuals  who 
tried  to  make  data  public;  canceling  of 
press  conferences:  the  removing  of  B\u-eau  of 
Labor  Standards  Commissioners.)  The  Albu- 
querque  Journal  editorialized  on  this  subject 
(11-17-73): 

"Censorship  and  government  secrecy  fre- 
quently take  devious  and  subtle  forms,  but 
the  goals  and  the  calcvilated  results  are  in- 
evitably the  same." 

Still  other  problems  exist  regarding  the 
flow  of  correct  information  to  the  public.  For 
instance : 

A  recent  executive  order  gave  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  the  power  to  inspect  the 
federal  tax  retvirns  of  farmers  "as  may  be 
needed  for  statistical  purposes."  This  order 
applies  to  about  3  million  farmers  and  It  is 
the  first  time  that  the  tax  returns  of  any 
group  as  a  whole  were  opened  up  for  any 
reason.  Returns  of  Individuals  are  available 
to  many  federal  agencies.  Congressional  com- 
mittees, to  states  and  to  individuals  legally 
requiring  the  data.  In  the  first  half  of  1973, 
federal  agencies  alone  looked  at  over  20.000 
returns.  But  never  has  a  class  or  group  such 
as  farmers  (or  businessmen,  or  homeowners, 
or  union  members,  etc.)  been  exposed  to  this 
practice.  The  future  goals  of  this  order  was 
revealed  by  a  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations: 

"Apparently,  the  original  executive  order 
was  designed  as  the  first  in  a  series  permitting 
other  federal  agencies  to  extract  personal 
financial  Information  from  the  income  tax 
returns  of  American  citizens  whether  they 
be  farmers  or  not." 

For  over  a  decade,  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  secretly  paid  authors  and 
publishers  over  one  million  dollars  of  tax 
money  to  produce  highly  political  books  on 
sensitive  and  controversial  topics.  These 
books,  which  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
produced,  bore  no  government  label  or  any 
other  identification  concerning  sponsorship 
or  origin  of  information. 

The  federal  government  has  consistently 
manipulated  definitions  and  statistics  in 
order  to  make  their  performance  look  better. 
Unemployment  figures  is  one  area.  Senator 
William  Proxmire  recently  introduced  a  bill 
to  guard  against  even  more  overt  forms  of 
Juggling  figures  by  U.S.  officials. 

In  addition.  Time  magazine  has  criticized 
former  Attorney  General  John  Mitchell's  re- 
porting of  crime  statistics  In  this  way: 
"Trouble  is,  the  gains  Mitchell  reported  are 
like  a  set  of  crooked  corporate  books — 
deceptive." 

In  Washington.  D.C.  the  auditor  for  the 
Police  Depairtment  found  that  "more  than 
1,000  thefts  of  over  $50  had  beea  p^u-posely 
downgraded  to  below  $50.  That  made  them 
petty  larceny  and  dropped  them  from  the 
roster  of  major  crimes." 

Credit  records 
We  are  all  affected  by  these  uses  of  data. 
Specific  Individuals,  however,  are  often  un- 
justly hurt  by  the  use  of  Information  about 
them.  For  Instance,  many  credit  bureaus 
compile  extensive  files  about  people  who  have 
borrowed  money  or  who  have  tried  to  borrow 
money.  Retail  Credit  Co.  of  Atlanta  has  files 
on  over  46  million  Americans  and  the  Asso- 
ciated Credit  Bureaus  of  America  has  col- 


lected data  on  over  100  million  citizens.  In 
total,  columnist  Jack  Anderson  has  reported 
that  an  estimated  100  million  Americans  are 
"spied  upon"  each  year  by  credit  bureaus. 

Unfortunately,  unverified,  often  inaccurate 
information — gossip — often  finds  Its  way  Into 
the  flies.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
find  out  who  makes  the  charges  which  may 
keep  someone  from  getting  a  loan  or  Job.  In 
this  way,  "due  process"  is  denied  when  a 
person  cannot  confront  an  accuser;  there  is 
no  attempt  to  And  out  the  accuracy  of  the 
Information. 

Access  to  Information  is  sometimes  easy. 
The  FBI  and  the  IRS  are  often  credit  bureau 
customers.  Anyone  with  a  "legitimate  busi- 
ness transaction"  (landlords,  insurers,  em- 
ployers, creditors,  etc.)  can  see  the  records 
even  if  he  wants  to  make  other  uses  of  them. 
Other  people,  such  as  private  Investigators, 
have  been  known  to  see  these  records  for 
non-business  purposes. 

Mistakes  in  credit  records  are  frequent; 
there  are  about  200  million  charge  accounts 
and  240  million  credit  cards.  The  President 
of  Sentry  Insurance  Company  estimates  that 
computer  mistakes  occur  2-3%  of  the  time. 
Given  200  million  charge  accounts,  that  could 
be  six  million  mistakes — and  that's  counting 
only  one  charge  per  account.  One  day.  Sentry 
mistakenly  cancelled  8,000  homeowner  and 
auto  policies. 

Many  people  have  had  battles  with  com- 
puter mistakes  about  credit.  Were  yours  sim- 
ilar to  the  following  examples? 

Leon  Sanders,  a  40-year-old  radio  news- 
man, was  forced  to  move  from  Shreveport  to 
Dallas  to  Waco  to  San  Antonio  because  a 
credit  company  mistakenly  recorded  his  car 
as  being  repossessed.  Because  of  this  false 
record,  his  car  actually  was  repossessed  In 
San  Antonio.  When  he  sued  the  dealer,  he 
was  fired  because  the  car  dealer  was  a  major 
advertiser  at  the  radio  station  at  which  he 
worked.  Moving  back  to  his  hometown  of 
Center,  Texas,  he  said.  "I'm  okay  now  in 
Center.  People  here  have  known  me  all  my 
life  and  they  take  my  word  over  that  of  some 
credit  company." 

Dun  and  Bradstreet  issued  a  misleading 
credit  report  on  a  chairman  of  two  com- 
panies. When  he  finally  called  Dun  and  Brad- 
street,  the  company  began  a  war  on  him.  (A 
Dun  and  Bradstreet  memo  reads  in  part, 
"He  really  started  something.")  They  cir- 
culated rumors,  wrote  false  letters,  and  de- 
vised a  phony  bankruptcy  report  on  his 
company  that  ruined  the  firm's  reputation 
and  Its  business.  He  sued  and  won  over  96 
million,  but  his  health  is  bad,  his  savings 
are  gone,  and  Dun  and  Bradstreet  is  holding 
the  decision  up  in  court. 

The  flies  of  3  million  people  were  auctioned 
off  by  a  bankrupt  credit  bureau  In  Boston  In 
1969. 

In  1971,  the  wife  of  a  Texas  professor  lost 
her  Insurance  because  of  a  credit  bureau 
report  that  she  is  an  alcoholic.  She  never 
drinks. 

When  a  credit  bureau  reported  that  the 
house  of  a  Maryland  resident  was  "filthy," 
the  man  lost  bis  auto  Insurance. 

An  Indiana  man  sued  a  credit  company 
for  falsely  reporting  that  he  had  been  in 
prison  for  a  year.  Because  of  it,  he  lost  a  Job 
promotion. 

An  applicant  for  credit  had  trouble  be- 
cause of  the  following  report:  ".  .  .  he  got  an 
Infection  in  his  right  foot,  causing  hU  Big 
Toe  and  Little  Toe  to  sweJ  and  peel;  these 
were  seen,  and  they  present  an  Infected, 
swollen  appearance."  Other  people  had 
trouble  because  of  reasons  such  as,  "sloth- 
ful housekeeping,"  "poorly  groomed."  and 
"defamatory  in  speaking  of  insurance  com- 
panies." 

To  protect  consumers,  the  Fair  Credit  Re- 
porting Act  (FCRA)  was  passed  In  1971.  But 
its  protection  was  limited  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  (FTC)  had  received  many 
complaints  by  September  of  1972.  One  major 
flaw  is  that  the  '■onsumer  cannot  see  his  or 
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her  own  file.  A  person  can  have  It  read  to 
him  or  have  parts  read  to  blm.  FTC  officials 
say  that  an  individual  does  not  know  If  the 
file  has  been  completely  or  accurately  read 
to  blm  and  that  "there  is  often  wholesale 
withholding  of  Information  concerning  char- 
acter, reputation  or  morals."  This  denies 
"due  process"  when  a  person  cannot  face  his 
accuser. 

Another  problem  has  been  access  to  in- 
formation. In  many  areas,  it  Is  still  relatively 
easy  for  non-authorized  persons  to  see  credit 
records.  Also,  the  Individual  is  not  informed 
of  the  file's  existence,  or  of  any  investiga- 
tion carried  out  about  him,  or  about  any 
other  person  who  wants  to  see  his  file.  There 
is  no  way  to  update  information;  there  is  no 
way  for  a  person  to  correct  or  explain  data 
in  his  file.  Credit  bureaus  stUl  collect  gossip 
and  list  arrests  even  when  there  was  no 
conviction. 

Another  major  credit  problem  is  discrimi- 
nation against  women^^speclally  married 
women.  Vearing  that  they  will  become  preg- 
nant aud  permanently  leave  the  labor  force, 
creditors  often  refuse  credit  or  refuse  to 
count  the  wife's  Income.  They  sometimes 
require  proof  that  a  womstn  cannot  bear  chil- 
dren before  granting  credit. 
Health  records 

While  the  FCRA  was  weak  In  most  areas, 
it  did  not  cover  medical  information  at  all; 
therefore,  all  the  problems  of  data-collect- 
ing are  possible  In  this  single  area.  Data 
banks  store  such  information  to  be  used  by 
life,  health  and  accident  insurance  compa- 
nies. The  New  York  Times,  reporting  on  fed- 
eral bearings  Into  the  matter,  stated: 

"If  you're  one  of  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  has  tried  to  take  out  life  Insurance, 
sought  health  and  accident  coverage  or  ap- 
plied for  consumer  credit,  selected  facts 
about  yoiir  background  may  be  lurking  In  a 
computer  accessible  to  hundreds  of  compa- 
nies. Such  data,  which  has  been  stored  on 
perhaps  40  million  Americans,  may  even  In- 
clude Information  about  sexual  patterns, 
drinking  habits  and  drug  abuse.  Moreover, 
the  information  may  be  totally  Inaccurate 
or  out  of  date." 

One  veteran  insurance  man  told  a  Senate 
Investigation  commltte«%  last  week  that  at 
least  40"7o  of  such  Information  is  "defective 
and  erroneous."  Further,  John  E.  Gregg,  who 
was  also  a  former  FBI  agent,  said  that  under 
existing  federal  law  the  consumer  is  power- 
less to  flnd  out  either  If  such  derogatory 
medical  Information  exists  or  even  to  cor- 
rect the  record  If  it  Is  Inaccurate. 

One  such  company,  the  Medical  Informa- 
tion Bureau  ( MIB ) ,  serves  over  700  insurance 
companies  and  has  files  on  about  12  million 
Americans.  It  gains  abovit  400,000  files  a  year 
and  answers  insurance  company  questions 
almost  80,000  times  each  day.  MIB  Is  only 
one  of  ssveral  similar  companies  that  sup- 
plies information  to  Insurers.  MIB  collects 
data  on  drinking  and  sexual  patterns,  drug 
use,  hazardous  hobbles,  psychological  states, 
anxiety  or  depression,  criminal  pursuits,  etc. 

This  particular  company  is  net  listed  in 
the  telephone  directory  In  its  hometown.  It 
Is  only  listed  as  "Joseph  C.  Wllberding," 
(MIB's  executive  director),  35  Mason  St., 
Greenwich,  Connecticut. 

Bank  records 

Tou  may  also  think  that  your  banking 
records  are  confldertlal.  As  in  so  many  other 
cases,  this  is  Just  not  so.  The  FBI  and  IRS 
both  have  easy  access  to  anyone's  records. 
Although  the  law  requires  a  subpoena,  many 
banks  give  information  upon  request.  The 
customer  whose  records  are  being  secretly 
searched  is  rarely  informed. 

By  requirements  of  the  1970  Bank  Secrecy 
Act,  banks  must  now  keep  detailed  records  of 
all  accounts.  These  records  Include  photo- 
graphing all  checks  over  $100  and  recording 
of  an  deposits  and  withdrawals  for  at  least 


two  years.  Information  about  bank  records, 
obviously,  are  not  limited  to  you  and  your 
family. 

Military  records 

Nor  are  the  members  of  the  military  free 
of  their  recorded  past.  Aside  from  the  normal 
files,  each  serviceman  receives  a  SPN — "sepa- 
ration program  number  designator" — upon 
discharge.  It  Is  a  special  code  of  530  items, 
one  of  which  is  placed  on  the  serviceman's 
discharge  papers.  Many  of  the  code  items  are 
derogatory,  and  they  can  even  be  Included 
with  an  honorable  discharge. 

Even  though  the  SPN's  were  intended  for 
Internal  use  only,  the  injury  occurs  through 
the  availability  of  the  code  listings  to  large 
corporations.  Ex-servicemen  can  be  turned 
down  for  a  Job,  without  knowing  why,  on  the 
basis  of  Incorrect  information  or  on  the  ar- 
bitrary decision  of  someone  in  the  military 
who  didn't  like  the  applicant.  The  codes 
cover  areas  such  as  bedwettlng,  "marginal 
producer,"  "other  good  and  sufficient  rea- 
sons," "unsultabillty-indlvidual  evaluation" 
(meaning  the  view  of  a  superior),  and  "early 
release  of  Puerto  Rlcan  personnel  who  failed 
to  qualify  for  training"  (possibly  referring  to 
language  problems) . 

School  records 

School  children  are  falling  Into  similar 
record  prisons.  In  fact,  of  all  record  keeping, 
the  school  system's  Is  among  the  most  exten- 
sive. More  and  more  Information  has  been 
added  to  the  file  until  many  school  records 
are  now  more  like  dossiers  covering  all  as- 
pects of  a  pupil's  life.  The  average  school  Is 
likely  to  keep  data  (for  as  long  as  50 
years)  on: 

Personal  and  social  behavior;  scholastic 
achievement:  test  scores;  reading  record; 
health,  dental,  bearing  records;  personal, 
anecdotal  accounts  of  behavior;  guidance 
counselor's  records — aptitude,  personality  re- 
ports from  psychologists,  social  workers, 
agencies,  courts,  police. 

There  are  many  areas  of  possible  abu?e: 
easy  access  by  unauthorized  persons;  stu- 
dents' and  parents'  being  unable  to  see  the 
records;  outdated  Information  beUig  rarely 
destroyed;  unneeded  personal  information 
and  opi'-ions  recorded. 

The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  surveyed 
public  schools  in  1972  found  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  schools  in  this  country  still  do  not 
have  records  policies  which  adequately  pro- 
tect the  privacy  of  students  and  their  par- 
ents. New  Mexico,  fortunately,  is  In  the  fore- 
front of  states  trying  to  protect  students' 
rights.  Any  public  school  student  can  see  his 
or  her  record  and  the  State's  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  a  policy  preventing  access  to  "gov- 
ernment investigative  agencies."  Unfortu- 
nately, stated  policy  is  often  not  followed  in 
other  states,  at  the  local  level.  Evidence  from 
different  parts  of  the  country  show  that  lo- 
cal school  officials,  counselors  and  teachers 
often  evade  or  break  policies  and  even  the 
laws  regarding  school  records. 

Centralizing  records  of  school  data  is  also 
underway.  The  State  of  Florida  stores  data 
on  all  students  in  the  ninth  grade  and  over 
la  one  large  computer.  Included  in  the  data 
collected  are:  Social  Security  number,  prade, 
health,  sex,  race,  religion,  marital  status, 
family  background,  academic  record,  extra- 
curricular activities.  The  states  of  Iowa  and 
Hawaii  are  setting  up  similar  systems. 

In  California,  a  centralized  computer  stores 
juvenile  records  that  may  Include  psychiatric 
Information.  According  to  educational  re- 
porter, Diane  Divoky,  any  child  six  years  or 
older  can  be  declared  "pre-delinquent" — 
that  is,  in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent — 
and  the  child's  file  can  be  placed  In  these 
computers.  By  state  law,  such  a  child  is  then 
accountable  to  the  State  Youth  Authority. 
Anot^er  program,  funded  for  two  years  in- 
structed kindergarten  teachers  iu  ways  to 
identify  potential  delinquents  among  five 
year  olds.  (The  federal  government  has  bad 
similar    ideas.    The    White    House    proposed 


that  psychological  tests  be  given  to  all  6- 
to  8-year-old  chUdren  In  the  U.S.  The  Nixon 
Administration  advocated  camps  and  exten- 
sive treatment  for  those  children  who  were 
found  to  be  "hardcore."  John  Ehrlichman 
sent  the  proposal  to  HEW,  which  rejected  the 
plan). 

Also  at  the  federal  level,  government  of- 
ficials controlling  a  data  bank  of  information 
on  300.000  children  of  migrant  farm  workers 
showed  insensltivlty  concerning  the  privacy 
of  these  records  which  were  meant  to  help 
ii  the  s:hool  placement  of  the  children.  The 
director  of  California's  program  said  he 
would  allow  people  Identifying  themselves 
as  potential  employers  to  see  the  informa- 
tion, even  derogatory  parts. 

Once  the  records  are  collected  and  com- 
puterized, other  uses  are  possible.  James 
Allen,  a  former  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, proposed  in  1970  a  computerized  In- 
formation system  "to  flnd  everything  pos- 
sible about  (each  school)  child  and  bis 
background,"  In  order  to  develop  an  educa- 
tional "prescription"  for  each  student. 

To  mtUce  It  possible  to  more  easily  com- 
puterize students  through  the  use  of  a 
s:,andard  number,  a  law  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  1972  (Pi.  92-603:  Section  137;  p. 
3607).  It  stated  that  "social  security  num- 
bers will  ...  be  assigned  to  all  members  of 
appropriate  groups  or  categories  of  i^divirt- 
uals  by  assigning  such  numbers  ...  to  chil- 
dren of  school  age  at  the  time  of  their  first 
enrollment  in  school."  (Emphasis  added.) 
It's  not  mandatory,  but  t'^ls  Is  a  major  step. 
Privacy  and  the  law 

In  our  philosophical  tradition  of  indi- 
vidual freedom,  privacy  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized as  a  basic  right.  In  our  past,  that 
right  has  been  fu«ed  with  property  rights 
both  in  the  Constitution  and  in  common 
law.  This  marriage  of  privacy  to  the  older 
le^al  concepts  of  property  worked  fairly 
well  in  a  society  which  was  technologically 
le-^s  complicated  and  less  concerned  with  in- 
formation; It  provided  a  solid  legal  frame- 
work for  settling  disputes  and  avoided  the 
problems  of  establishing  an  independent 
rlpht  to  privacy. 

So  long  as  svirveillance  required  the  pres- 
ence of  a  human  observer  or  trespass  of  an 
individual's  home  or  business  and  insjjectton 
of  his  papers  and  personal  effects,  no  clear 
distinction  between  privacy  and  property 
rights  seemed  necessary;  but  with  the  ad- 
vancement in  surveillance  technology  and 
the  creation  of  large  files  of  personally  sensi- 
tive Information,  the  property  rights  ap- 
proach proved  severely  limited.  In  addition 
to  trespass  and  unlawful  searches,  common 
law  presently  recognizes  four  other  cate- 
gories of  Invasion  of  privacy  for  which  It 
grants  relief,  but  these  areas  alEo  have  loop- 
hole. 

The  common  law  approach  nowadays 
leaves  a  lot  of  ground  uncovered.  First,  it 
falls  to  provide  protection  against  new,  so- 
phisticated spying  techniques.  For  example, 
the  courts  ruled  that  a  microphone  driven 
into  the  wall  of  an  adjoining  hotel  room  was 
a  trespass  or  unreasonable  rearch,  while 
one  merely  attached  to  a  wall  was  not.  Sec- 
ond, Juries  and  Judges  have  been  he-itant 
to  award  substantial  damages  merely  on  the 
grounds  of  Injuries  to  reputations,  but  have 
demanded  clear  proof  of  economic  loss. 
Third,  the  publicity  of  legal  action  makes  a 
suit  unattractive  when  the  original  Injury  is 
the  disclosure  of  sensitive  Information. 
Finally,  there  are  many  situations  where 
common  law  protections  do  not  apply:  (1) 
a  situation  where  freedom  of  the  press  Is 
at  issue,  as  with  pomeone  Judged  to  be  a 
public  figure:  (2)  the  right  of  a  private  citi- 
zen to  sue  a  government  agency  Is  limited; 
(3)  a  citizen.  Judged  to  have  consented  to 
the  dissemination  of  the  information  In 
question,  lores  his  right  to  legal  redress.  The 
question  of  "implied  consent"  becomes  espe- 
cially sticky  as  we  shall  see  later. 
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Whatever  protection  the  threat  of  a  law- 
suit offers  the  individual  against  ph  'sical 
surveillance,  it  offers  virtually  none  at  tinst 
data  surveillance.  Suits  Involving  Intl  islon 
must  be  directed  only  against  tbe  Invei  Uga- 
tors  obtaining  Information,  not  tboM 
have  merely  received  It.  By  the  time  dal  >  turn 
passed  Into  a  larger  computer  netwo:  c,  it 
may  have  passed  through  many  hands, 
edited  and  reorganized,  and  It  may  bt 
flcult  to  prove  tbe  original  source  even  1 
managers  of  tbe  computer  system  are  om- 
pletely  cooperative. 

Finally,  there  Is  tbe  question  of  con  ent. 
When  has  Information  been  given  "vc  un- 
tarlly?"  A  person  may  wUllngly  fill  o  it  a 
form,  take  a  psychological  test,  or  ha  'e  a 
physical  examination  in  order  to  obts  n  a 
Job,  a  loan,  or  government  benefits.  'W  ille. 
In  a  sense,  this  data  Is  given  voluntorll  ,  In 
reality  he  may  have  no  alternative.  Fur  her, 
he  may  not  consider  or  anticipate  this  :on- 
fldentlal  Information  winding  up  In  a  om- 
puter  dossier  that  will  continue  to  fi  How 
him.  Of  the  over  37  billion  Individual  n  mes 
filed  by  the  federal  government,  two-tl  Irds 
were  obtained  by  "expressed  or  implied  <  am- 
pulslon."  Tet,  the  dlscloevire  of  Informs  ;lon 
obtained  "voltmtarlly"  falls  outside  the  )ro- 
tectlons  provided  by  common  law. 

We  see  then  that  legal  action  and  the 
threat  of  legal  action  provides  rather  m(  iger 
protection  against  physical  surveillance  tnd 
virtually  no  protection  against  data  sut  ell- 
lance.  Tet  this  Is  our  principal  legal  i  ite- 
guard.  While  court  actions  to  protect  pri- 
vacy serve  certain  useful  purposes,  I  •  is 
neither  an  adequate  nor  always  approp  late 
means  of  guarding  basic  rights.  First,  bee  use 
it  la  always  after  the  fact,  an  Invasion  of  sri- 
vacy  cannot  be  undone;  punitive  dam  iges 
can  at  best  discourage  future  invaders.  Tet 
the  awarding  of  damages  is  an  unce:  Mn 
proposition,  and  the  injured  party  face:  the 
long,  expensive,  and  aggravating  prospe  t  of 
a  lawsuit  In  which  be  must  assume  the  >ur- 
den  of  proof.  Even  if  his  suit  ia  succef  ful, 
that  is  no  guarantee  that  the  same  mis]  ad- 
Ing  information  does  not  continue  to  su)  rive 
in  files  unknown  to  him. 

Some  states  are  taking  some  steps  to  b  tter 
this  sitiiation.  Massachusetts,  for  Insti  ice, 
has  a  law  upholding  the  individual's  i  ght 
to  privacy.  There  is  also  a  review  of  all  t  ate 
tises  of  data  and  one  agency  has  alread;  Is- 
sued new  guidelines.  Oklahoma  has  a  aw 
that  regulates  tbe  reporting  procedure)  of 
credit  companies.  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  'ew 
Hampshire  and  Delaware  offer  some  pro  ec- 
tlon  of  school  records.  Some  states  are  rei  st- 
ing federal  programs  in  crime  fighting  ,nd 
drug  rehabilitation  because  of  Inadeqi  ite 
federal  safeguards.  But  these  are  only  )e- 
ginnings. 

WHAT   DO    TOU  THINK? 

This  booklet  has  tried  to  Uliutrate  8<  ne 
of  the  growing  dangers  in  our  society.  '  in- 
vasion of  privacy"  Is  becoming  a  real  prob  )m 
as  computerized  record  keeping,  surveilla  ice 
and  other  questionable  activities  confi  >nt 
us.  Our  Constitutionally  guaranteed  rlf  its 
are  being  threatened,  a  free  and  open  socl  ty, 
our  Ideal,  is  in  danger. 

looking  at  any  single  area  might  not  (  :«- 
ate  this  Impression.  But,  when  all  the  ■  If- 
ferent  areas  of  danger  are  placed  in  fron  of 
us  at  the  same  time,  the  true  size  of  be 
threat  becomes  clearer.  We  are.  all  of  us, 
threatened  by  changes  in  the  world  aroi  nd 
lis.  Not  Just  some  people  or  some  group  i — 
but  the  rich  and  poor;  young  and  old:  all 
religions:  all  races.  Whether  it  is  credit  i  it- 
Ings.  behavior  modification  programs,  i  ir- 
velUance,  government  records,  prisons  or  he 
L.E.A.A..  whether  we  feel  the  subtlety  of  be 
"record  prison"  or  the  directness  of  psyc  ,o- 
surgery,  "control"  is  being  felt  by  everyon(  In 
very  powerful  ways.  Through  behavior  m<  11- 
flcation  programs,  record  prisons  and  i  ir- 
velUance,  we  learn  to  conform.  But  confoi  n- 


ing  means  being  controlled.  It  is  Just  as 
clearly  a  form  of  control  as  psychosurgery, 
prison  and  drugs.  Conformity  and  contrtd 
come  to  mean  the  same  thing. 

Professor  Perry  London,  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  a  Research  Fellow  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  defines  behavior 
control  as  "the  ability  to  get  someone  to  do 
one's  bidding."  This  definition  Is  adequate  as 
far  as  It  goes.  Unfortunately,  however.  It  may 
imply  a  conspiracy,  and  the  types  of  behavior 
control  that  are  developing  do  not  constitute 
a  conspiracy.  This  does  not  mean  that  some 
people  wouldn't  like  to  take  control  of  the 
society:  some  of  the  Watergate  incidents — 
for  example,  attempts  that  were  made  to  con- 
trol our  electoral  process— clearly  show  that 
there  are  some  people  wlio  would  like  to  di- 
rectly control  all  of  us. 

But  there  are  many  other  people  who  work 
within  narrow  limits  and  who  probably  don't 
think  like  that.  Psychosurgeons  say  they 
want  to  treat  sickness,  not  create  a  technol- 
ogy for  social  control.  Bureaucrats  want  to 
be  more  efficient,  and  save  tax  money  rather 
than  create  record  prisons.  Corporations  want 
to  make  money  and  the  product  that  makes 
money  for  them  doesn't  seem  to  be  that  im- 
portant. Scientists  want  to  create,  to  help  so- 
ciety— not  to  create  instruments  to  destroy 
it.  As  Professor  London  puts  It: 

".  .  .  most  of  the  scientists,  technicians, 
teachers,  doctors  and  other  specialists  in  the 
learned  professions  have  not  yet  looked  upon 
the  tools  that  they  have  made  or  use  as  parts 
of  a  technology  for  controlling  behavior." 

Each  person,  within  the  limits  of  what  he 
is  doing  or  wants  to  do,  does  not  want  to 
create  mechanisms  for  control.  Nor  do  most 
people  seek  to  control  other  people's  lives. 
But  when  the  results  of  the  activities  of  all 
these  Individuals  are  put  together,  the  end 
product  is  a  dangerous  and  increasingly  effi- 
cient technology  of  behavior  control. 

In  the  past,  people  were  controlled,  mostly, 
by  forcing  them  to  do  what  was  wanted  of 
them.  This  is  no  longer  true.  Now.  there  are 
many  other  methods  to  control  our  moods, 
thoughts,  actions,  emotions,  and  wills :  drugs, 
behavior  modification,  psychosurgery,  electric 
shocks,  hypnosis,  electronic  bugging  and 
computerized  records. 

So  far,  however,  we  have  merely  scratched 
the  surface  of  what  will  occur  in  the  future. 
Technological  development  will  make  our 
present  state  of  technology  of  behavior  con- 
trol seem  as  ancient  as  the  horse  and  buggy. 
New  drugs,  more  efficient  means  of  behavior 
modification,  electronic  miniaturization,  and 
surgical  improvements  all  will  contribute  to 
the  future  developments.  And  of  course,  the 
computer  will  continue  to  improve  In  its 
efficiency  and  scope,  thus  . .  .  making  It  easier 
all  the  time  to  track  and  predict  virtually 
any  kind  of  mass  behavior  trend  (through 
better  and  better  data  processing  methods); 
this  makes  It  easier.  In  turn,  to  forecast,  then 
control,  the  Individuals  who  make  up  the 
mass.  (Perry  London,  Behavior  Control,  1969, 
p.  6) 

Shouldn't  we  begin  to  think  about  these 
consequences  before  It  is  too  late?  This  book- 
let has  attempted  to  raise  some  questions 
about  some  of  the  controls  developing.  To 
illustrate,  several  areas  were  chosen : 

Record  keeping; 

Surveillance; 

Legal,  mood-changing  drugs; 

Behavior  modification  programs; 

L.E.A.A.; 

Violence  prediction  methods;  and 

Psychosurgery. 

All,  or  most,  of  the  examples  described  In 
this  booklet  seem  to  share  certain  basic  as- 
sumptions. 

1.  They  view  the  problem  as  within  the 
Individual,  not  in  society. 

2.  They  tend  to  Justify  keeping  things  as 
they  are. 

3.  They  tend  to  focus  on  those  parts  of  the 


population  that  are  most  difficult  to  control 
or  that  are  the  most  dissatisfied  with  the 
way  things  are:  ethnic  minorities,  children, 
women,  tbe  dd,  social  deviants. 

4.  Their  results,  unstated  and  perhaps  un- 
known even  to  themselves  in  many  cases,  are 
conformity  and  control. 

6.  Some  of  them  redefine  a  behavioral  prob- 
lem of  dally  life  to  be  a  medical  problem. 
Our  children 

Clearly,  the  mechanisms  of  social  control 
exist.  They  are  developing  rapidly  and  will 
be  increasingly  effective.  They  Influence  the 
lives  of  us  all.  As  an  example,  look  at  all  the 
pressures  that  are  developing  on  our  chil- 
dren: 

Extensive  school  records  without  adequate 
privacy  protections  and  containing  anecdotal, 
confidential  data. 

Photo  I.D.  cards  In  public  high  schools. 

Social  Security  numbers  in  the  first  grade. 

H.E.W.  data  bank  on  300,000  chUdren  of 
migrant  farm  workers. 

Court  and  arrest  records  of  Juveniles  are 
public  in  many  states,  including  New  Mexico. 

Juvenile  records  (in  California)  are  com- 
puterized and  filed  centrally;  they  include 
psychiatric  histories. 

Boy  Scouts  In  Rochester.  N.T.  recruited  by 
police  to  observe  and  report  criminal  and  sus- 
picious acts. 

Police  and  security  agents  monitor  schools. 

"Pre-dellnquent"  and  "pre-preventlon" 
programs  in  many  places;  many  funded  by 
L.E.A.A. 

Behavior  modification  programs:  in  public 
schools,  for  slow  learners,  for  Juvenile  de- 
linquents, and  to  train  parents  and  teachers. 

Use  of  Ritalin  for  "minimum  brain  dys- 
function." 

Urinalysis  tests  to  detect  drugs. 

Tests  to  detect  future  violence  In  6-year- 
olds. 

Psychosurgery  for  hyperactivity,  aggression, 
and  emotional  Instability:  some  children  are 
as  young  as  6  or  6,  and  some  are  adoles- 
cents with  criminal  records  and  who  are  ex- 
plosive, impulsive,  and  unpredictable. 

Privacy  and  Behavior  Control 

Of  course.  It  Is  not  Just  children  who  are 
alTected.  We  are  all  affected  by  invasions  of 
privacy.  Privacy  has  been  defined  and  char- 
acterized in  many  different  ways: 

Privacy  Is  the  claim  of  individuals,  groups, 
or  institutions  to  determine  for  themselves 
when,  how  and  to  what  extent  information 
about  them  In  communicated  to  others.  .  .  . 

Privacy  Is  the  voluntary  and  temporary 
withdrawal  of  a  person  from  the  general 
society  through  physical  or  psychological 
means,  either  in  a  state  of  solitude  or  small- 
group  mtimacy  or,  when  among  larger  groups, 
in  a  condition  of  anonymity  or  reserve. — 
Professor  Alan  Westln. 

The  right  to  be  let  alone  is  indeed  the 
beginning  of  all  freedom. — Mr.  Justice  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas. 

Many,  if  not  all,  of  these  Issues  talked 
about  in  this  booklet  can  be  considered  In- 
vasions of  privacy  and  threats  to  our  civil 
liberties.  Record-keeping  (as  presently  prac- 
ticed) and  surveillance  (L.E.A-A.,  army,  FBI, 
police,  etc.)  certainly  fall  Into  this  category. 
But  so  do  others.  For  Instance,  a  Michigan 
Circuit  Court  ruled  that  psychosurgery,  be- 
cause it  tried  to  change  behavior  rather  than 
cure  disease,  both  violates  the  right  of  privacy 
by  Intruding  upon  the  brain;  violates  the 
First  Amendment  by  injuring  the  person's 
ability  to  generate  ideas. 

Certainly  many  aspects  of  legal  drug  abuse, 
violence-control  methods  and  behavior  modi- 
fication programs  would  fall  imder  these 
same  severe  criticisms. 

An  Invasion  of  privacy  can  threaten  our 
ability  to  function  freely  and  oi>enly.  If  our 
actions  are  directed  or  manipulated,  an  In- 
vasion of  privacy  becomes  a  method  of  con- 
trolling what  a  person  says,  does,  and  maybe, 
tixlnks  and  feels.  When  this  happens,  the 
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means  of  Invading  a  person's  privacy  Is  also 
a  method  w  tool  to  control  behavior.  Any  of 
these  tools  Is  a  serious  threat  In  Its  own 

right. 

But.  when  all  these  tools  are  put  together, 
when  they  are  seen  as  a  group  of  methods, 
they  become  much  more  threatening  than 
any  single  one  of  them.  Seen  not  as  individual 
issues  or  threats,  these  tools  become,  to- 
gether, a  technology  of  behavior  control.  And 
we  are  all  In  danger. 

The  Issues  described  in  this  report  attempt 
to  document  this  technology.  They  are  In- 
vasions of  privacy;  and  they  are  tools  of  be- 
havior control.  More  and  more,  we  are  being 
recorded,  punched  on  a  computer  card, 
watched,  drugged,  studied  for  violence,  op- 
erated on,  punished  or  rewarded,  photo- 
graphed, and  policed.  The  tools  that  threat- 
en our  democracy  and  freedom  are  being  de- 
veloped and  increasingly  put  to  use.  What  do 
you  think  about  It? 

•  •  •  •  * 

Tundamental  to  our  way  of  life  is  the 
belief  that  when  Information  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  public  is  systematically  with- 
held by  those  in  power,  the  people  soon  be- 
come Ignorant  of  their  own  affairs,  distrust- 
ful of  those  who  manage  them,  and — 
eventually — Incapable  of  determining  their 
own  destinies." — President  Nixon,  1972. 


BXCOKDS  THAT  MAT  HAVE  BEEN  COLLECTED  ABOT7T 
YOTI 

Adoption,  airline  flight  records,  arrest, 
bank  accounts,  bank  loan,  birth,  car  regis- 
tration, census,  church  records,  consumer 
credit,  conviction  record,  customs,  divorce, 
draft  status  record,  driver's  license  and 
record,  drug  prescriptions,  employment. 
F3.I.,  fingerprints,  food  stamps,  general 
health,  gun  registration,  ham  radio  registra- 
tion, hotel/motel,  hospital,  immigration,  in- 
surance. Job  application,  library  card,  mar- 
riage, military.  Medicare,  mortgage,  news- 
pap>er  morgue  files,  passport,  pet  registration, 
police,  pilot  registration  political  activity, 
political  party,  prison  term,  private  investi- 
gators' records,  psychiatric,  school,  security 
clearance.  Social  Security,  stocks  and  bonds 
transactions,  subscription  mailing  lists,  tax 
returns,  telephone,  university,  utilities, 
voter  registration,  and  welfare. 

•  •  •  «  • 
"The  FBI's  promiscuous  data  dissemina- 
tion practices  have  injured  millions  of  peo- 
ple," states  the  executive  director  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union.  As  poor  as 
the  FBI's  record  has  been,  some  local  police 
agencies  have  been  worse.  The  Police  De- 
partment of  Hobbs.  New  Mexico  and  tbe 
Sheriff's  office  of  Bernalillo  County  were  two 
of  six  agencies  that,  for  a  period  of  time,  were 
cut  off  from  FBI  data  because  of  improper 
use  of  Information. 

•  •  •  •  * 
There  was  a  time  when  information  about 

an  individual  tended  to  be  elicited  In  face- 
to-face  contacts  involving  personal  trust  and 
a  certain  ssrmmetry.  or  balance,  between  giver 
and  receiver.  Nowadays  an  individual  must 
Increasingly  give  information  about  himself 
to  large  and  relatively  faceless  institutions, 
for  handling  and  use  by  strangers — unknown, 
unseen,  and  all  too  frequently,  unresponsive. 
Sometimes  the  individual  does  not  even  know 
that  an  organization  maintain  a  record 
about  him.  Often  he  does  not  see  It.  much 
less  contest  Its  accuracy,  control  its  dis- 
semination, or  challenge  its  use  by  others. — 
Records,  Computers,  and  the  Rights  of 
Citizens,  HEW  Report,  1973. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  New  Mexico,  arrest  records  of  Juveniles 
will  be  public  Information.  This  was  not  the 
case  before  an  October,  1973  court  ruling 
based  on  legislative  changes  In  the  children's 


code.  As  a  result,  the  effects  of  "tracking" 
JuvenUes  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  may  be 
very  grave. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  1971,  the  New  Mexico  State  Police  made 
4548  arrests.  Of  those  In  which  a  decision 
was  reached,  41.6%  of  the  arrests  resulted 
in  acquittal  or  release. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Eric  McCrossen  of  the  Albuquerque  Jour- 
nal  reported  about  an  Albuquerque  man, 
named  "Peter,"  whose  naval  career  Is  being 
Jeopardized  by  an  arrest  record.  He  was  found 
"not  guilty"  on  a  misdemeanor  charge.  It 
cost  him  over  $2,000  to  prove  his  Innocence. 
About  this  matter.  Peter  says: 

"Is  the  fact  that  the  tab  for  my  Innocence 
is  $2,200  versus  a  probable  $260  for  a  guilty 
outcome  what  Infuriates  me?  Not  hardly. 
Having  an  arrest  record  is  what  really  angers 
me  at  present.  There  is  no  possible  way  to 
rescind  this  record.  This  costly  mistake  on 
behalf  of  our  judicial  system  could  jeopard- 
ize my  future  career  as  a  naval  officer.  For 
all  practical  pvirposes,  a  guilty  verdict  would 
have  had  the  same  drastic  outcome  except 
it  would  have  been  considerably  less  expen- 
sive. The  sweet  dream  of  being  Innocent  until 
proven  guilty  has  turned  out  to  be  a  night- 
mare for  me,  the  nightmare  of  being  guilty 
after  proven  Innocent."    (Emphasis  added) 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  another  New  Mexico  case,  an  airman 
at  Holloman  Air  Force  Base  was  arrested  and 
held,  "without  probable  cause."  for  armed 
robbery  with  a  deadly  weapon.  The  day  after 
the  arrest,  his  Innocence  was  clearly  estab- 
lished. He  went  to  the  District  Court  of  Otero 
County  to  get  Alamogordo  to  remove  all 
traces  of  his  arrest — "mug  shots,"  finger- 
prints, arrest  records,  index  cards,  and  others. 
We  quote,  at  length,  the  "complaint  for  De- 
claratory Judgment"  that  was  presented  to 
the  court  because  Its  message  is  very  Im- 
portant. 

Plaintiff's  photographs  are  maintained  and 
used  by  the  City  (Alamogordo)  as  "mug 
shots"  by  way  of  demonstration  to  persons 
complaining  of  crimes  committed  against 
them  by  p)ersons  unknown  who  may  or  may 
rot  fit  the  Plaintiff's  physical  character- 
istics. Including  his  race.  Further,  the  Plain- 
tiff believes  that  the  Defendant  City, 
through  the  Department  of  Public  Safety, 
has  or  may  In  the  future.  foru>arded  the 
same  materials  to  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  or  other  Federal  or 
State  agencies  or  disseminate  them  or 
furnish  information  from  them  as  public 
records  to  provide  information  to  Individuals 
or  agencies,  both  public  and/or  private  .  .  . 
The  retention  of  the  memorabilia  by  the 
city  in  its  files  .  .  .  serves  no  lawful  or  legiti- 
mate function  of  the  Defendant  City  or  the 
agencies  to  which  It  may  have  been  or  may 
be  forwarded.  It  violates  the  Plaintiff's  con- 
stitutional and  lawful  right  to  privacy.  It,  of 
necessity,  will  have  a  deleterious  effect  upon 
his  future  with  the  United  States  Air  Force 
and  with  any  agency  that  would  require  of 
him  in  the  future  a  security  clearance  be- 
cause of  matters  of  national  security.  It  could 
and  would  lead  to  harrassment  and  inequal 
treatment  of  him  in  the  future  as  a  result 
of  any  report  made  by  any  credit  reporting 
agency  to  any  user  of  such  data  considering 
applications  for  credit  or  insurance,  by  its 
mere  presence.  The  mere  presence  of  such 
a  record  would  work  as  a  serious  impediment 
to  this  Plaintiff  and  as  a  basis  of  unlawful 
and  unconstitutional  discrimination  in 
Plaintiff's  future  search  for  occupation  and 
those  things  to  which  he  would  otherwise 
be  entitled  .  .  .  (This)  constitute  (s)  punish- 
ment or  penalty  of  the  Plaintiff  without  due 
process  of  law."  (Emphasis  added.) 


MORE    EXAMPLXS 

American  Airlines  computers  as  of  1968 
give  Information  on  Its  passengers  to  10-15 
investigators  (government  and  private)  each 
day.  The  data  includes  time  of  flight,  hotel 
and  car  reservations,  seat  number,  and  the 
entire  passenger  list. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Economic  Affairs  considered  it  "bad  psy- 
chology" to  advise  people  that  their  responses 
to  a  form  were  voluntary. 

OI  the  27,270,000,000  names  In  federal  files, 
over  18  bUllon  of  them  were  "data  obtained 
under  express  or  implied  compulsion." 

In  Crystal  Lake  and  CarpentersvlUe,  Illi- 
nois, cable  TV  Is  being  installed  that  can 
survey  180.000  houses  In  30  seconds  to  find 
out  which  program  is  being  watched  in  each 
house.  Individual  sets  can  be  turned  on  and 
off  from  the  central  headquarters.  With  this 
method,  a  clear  picture  of  the  political  views 
of  the  cable  TV  owner  can  be  obtained. 

Social  scientists  proposed  to  bug  each  room 
in  each  apartment  of  a  federally  sponsored 
low-rent  housing  project  and  feed  all  words 
recorded  Into  a  computer  that  would  develop 
a  personality  profile  of  low-Income  citizens 
to  compare  to  Americans  who  have  "made  it." 
The  State  Civil  Service  Department  of  New 
Tork  began  a  code  to  Identify  all  its  employ- 
ees by  race  and  ethnic  origin.  When  it  began, 
there  was  no  public  announcement  and  the 
emoloyees  did  not  know  about  It. 

Psychiatric  records  obviously  contain 
highly  sensitive  and  confidential  Information 
about  an  individual,  whether  tindergoing 
private  therapy  or  in  an  institution.  A  lawyer 
who  worked  In  a  state  mental  hospital  stated 
that: 

Government  agencies  routinely  release  and 
exchange  psychiatric  records  of  less  prom- 
inent citizens.  Government  and  police  Inves- 
tigators generally  feel  little  compunction 
about  rummaging  through  psychiatric  rec- 
ords .  .  .  (F)ormer  mental  patients  are  per- 
manently branded.  Their  psychiatric  histories 
follow  them  about  relentlessly  and  often  ruin 
their  lives. 

A  Senate  subcommittee  found  that  federal 
Investigators  have  access  to  279.000.000  of  the 
psychiatric  reports. 

A  machine  whose  use  Is  Increasing  rapidly 
and  potentially  involving  many  "average 
citizens"  at  some  point  In  their  lives.  Is  the 
polygraph  or  "lie  detector". 

Although  polygraphs  are  normally  thought 
to  be  used  only  In  criminal  investigations, 
they  are  more  and  more  frequently  being 
used  by  private  business  and  Industry — pri- 
marily for  screening  Job  applicants.  Accord- 
ing to  Robert  J.  Ferguson,  Jr..  a  leading 
polygrapher,  more  than  500.000  polygraph 
tests  were  conducted  In  1968  for  pre-employ- 
ment purposes.  Potential  employers  thus 
enter  Into  people's  minds  as  a  price  for 
getting  a  Job. 

There  are  many  problems  with  so-called 
"He  detectors."  aside  from  a  primary  one. 
namely,  that  they  represent  an  invasion  of 
privacy.  They  measure  physiological  reactions 
which  occur  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  They 
cannot  accurately  measure  whether  or  not  a 
person  is  lying.  Thus  the  machine  can  be 
"beaten."  fooled,  or  mislntrepreted.  And  so 
can  the  operators,  who,  for  the  most  part 
are  poorly  trained. 

Even  though  the  method  has  such  serious 
flaws,  a  new  machine  has  been  develoi)ed  that 
measures  changes  in  psychological  stress  In 
a  person's  voice  without  his  even  knowing 
that  the  test  Is  going  on. 

Foreign  governments  have  also  made  use 
of  data.  Hitler  used  a  questionnaire,  called  a 
"fragebogen,"  in  the  towns  and  villages  that 
aided  him  in  centralizing  data  on  each  and 
every  citizen.  He  didn't  use  computers,  either. 
In  South  Africa,  each  citizen  must  register 
with  the  government,  receive  a  classification 
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according  to  »c»,  and  cany  identU]|atlon 
cards. 
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Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
getting  asked  whether  the  energy 
Is  real.  Oxir  mail,  our  ofBce  visitor 
our  trips  home  all  reflect  a  concer 
we  got  into  the  crisis.  The  people 
know,  "What  the  facts  are." 

On  Thursday,  March  14,   1974, 
symposiimi  on  economic  order  an 
future  sponsored  by  the  Univers 
Delaware  my  senior  colleague  (Mr.  , 
Mnu:)  gave  a  very  thoughtful  speecl 
answers  these  questions  with  facts 
tor  Pkoxmirje  not  only  lists  some 
causes  for  the  energy  crisis  but  he 
some  practical  solutions. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  every 

read  this  document  and  ask 

consent  that  the  text  of  the  speech  . 
tor  Proxiure  delivered  on  Marc 
1974,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objections,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 

EmotcT  1974:  Ait  Economic  Night: 

Mow  to  get  to  the  subject  of  the  . . 
the  energy  quandary  of  1974  which  I 
we  can  properly  call  an  "economic 
mare". 

Let's  first  consider  how  we  got  lnt< 
remarkable  situation  and  what  we  c 
about  It.  One  very  serious  problem  tha 
be  faced  and  recognized  is  that  many  . 
leans  and  pairticularly  those  who  are_. 
deeply  Involved  in  and  concerned  wit 
oU  Industry  feel  deeply  that  the  oU  int 
ia  the  archetype  of  the  American  fre< 
tern.  It  is  capitalism  at  its  vigorous  be 
many  ways,  of  course,  oil  does 
smashing  success. 

The  oU  Industry  provides  half  the  . 
needs  of  our  country.  It  does  seem  to 
all  of  the  elements  classically  Identifl 
capitalism.  There  is  big  risk  involved, 
ularly  in  the  exploration  process, 
amounts   of   capital   are   required   , 
more  than  in  almost  any  Industry  to 
for  the  exploration,  production,  trai_, 
tlon  by  plpeUne  and  tanker,  refining 
trlbutlon. 

It  Is  an  Industry  characterized  by 
nologlcal  expertise,  and  change.  And 
all  it  has  the  romantic  and  exciting  „ 
feller  saga  in  which  the  nation's  richest 
Uy,  the  quintessence  of  the  establishi 
the  Rockefellers  achieved  fabulous  wes 
a    combination    of    brilliant    judgmei 
shrewd    application   of   business   prli 
and  a  remarkable  degree  of  absolute 
lessness  successfully  persUted  in  for 
years — gave   big  oU   supremacy.   Todaj 
seven  sisters,  that  Is  the  seven  big  oil 
porations,  that  are  the  biggest  of  the 
Jors  are  among  the  twenty  biggest  cor 
tlons  In  the  nation.  They  tnUy  domlnat 
Industry. 

And  the  first  distinguishing  element  o 
Industry  today  U  that  it  is  highly 

trated.  It  is  true  there  are  tens  of  tl 

of  companies  in  the  business  but  th( 
twenty  oil  producers  control  70  perce: 
the  crude  oU  produced  domestically.  An 
top  four  firms  alone  produce  31  perce 
the  crude  oil. 

A  recent  Federal  Trade  Commission 
shows  that  the  top  20  firms  account 
percent  of  the  nation's  refinery  capaclt 
percent  of  its  gas  sales.  And  the  jaslc  i 
is  even  greater  since  the  top  companies 
a  full  94  percent  of  domestic  crude 
reserves. 
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OBimUlX.   OKPEMSKNCK   ON   On. 

The  oil  Industry  is  not  only  an  immensely 
rich,  highly  concentrated  Industry  with  a 
romantic  legend  going  for  it,  but  It  produces 
a  product  which  is  essential  for  our  economy 
and  our  society. 

If  anything  features  the  American  society 
today  it  Is  its  mobUity.  We  are  free  to  travel 
whenever,  wherever  we  wish  almost  as  far 
as  we  wish  and,  of  course,  oil  is  the  key  to  the 
transportation  of  goods  and  people. 

As  the  principal  source  of  energy,  the  oil 
Is  also  essential  for  the  production  of  our 
varied  and  enormous  manufacturing  enter- 
prises. 

And  the  astonishing  production  of  food  In 
this  country  which  not  only  feeds  America 
abundantly  but  provides  a  large  part  of  the 
food  for  the  world  is,  of  course,  squarely 
based  on  oil  for  its  energy. 

Our  very  living— heating  our  homes,  light- 
ing our  homes,  energizing  our  radio  and 
television — all  of  this  is  based  on  the  oU 
industry. 

UntU  very  recently,  the  resources  of  this 
nation  In  oil  were  so  enormous  as  to  be  able 
to  feed  this  national  demand  for  super  mo- 
bility, for  infinite  and  ever  expanding  pro- 
duction for  the  highest  standard  of  living  in 
the  world.  In  recent  years  that  situation  has 
changed  and  now  It  has  changed  dramat- 
ically. 

NOW    A    SHORTAGE— OK    IS   THERE? 

With  this  background  It's  easy  to  tmder- 
stand  why  many  Americans  simply  won't  be- 
lieve it  when  they  are  told  there  is  a  shortage 
of  oil. 

A  majority  of  people  In  responding  to  a 
poll  that  I  sent  to  my  constituents  recently 
indicated  that  they  did  not  believe  there  was 
a  shortage.  Their  view  was  put  to  me  bluntly 
by  a  Wisconsin  businessman  who  told  me, 
"no  one  can  tell  me  that  this  country  which 
has  so  much  of  everything  and  has  always 
had  so  much  of  everything  Is  ruiuilng  out  of 
oil.  I  Just  can't  believe  it.  It's  Impossible." 

Well,  the  impossible  does  seem  to  be  the 
fact. 

The  problem  Is  that  our  production,  for  a 
number  of  reasons  which  I  wlU  describe 
shortly,  has  diminished  every  year  since 
1970  in  this  country,  meanwhile  our  con- 
sumption has  continued  to  Increase  at 
breakneck  speed.  We  have  been  continuing 
to  consume  oil  at  a  rate  which  doubles  every 
ten  or  twelve  years  and  until  late  last  year 
that  continuing  pace  was  uninterrupted. 

As  a  result  imports  which  we  have  increas- 
ingly relied  on  In  recent  years  became  even 
more  vital  since  1970.  The  amount  we  could 
import  from  Canada,  Venezuela  and  other 
non-Arab  exporting  nations  is  limited.  The 
Arab  countries  did.  Indeed,  provide  residual 
margin  with  the  embargo  imposed  last  fall. 
In  spite  of  leakages  we  did,  indeed,  and  still 
do  have  a  shortage. 

THE    BCONOMIC    NTCHTMARZ 

In  any  event  there  la  no  question  that  we 
are  facing  what  is  an  "economic  nightmare". 
I'm  sure  almost  everybody  in  this  audience 
has  sat  In  one  of  those  long  lines  to  get  gas- 
oline on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  believe 
me  the  end  is  nowhere  In  sight. 

So  far  unemployment  caused  by  the  en- 
ergy shortage  has  not  touched  most  Amer- 
icans, but  where  it  has  hit  it  has  hit  hard. 
Indeed.  The  auto  industry  has  suffered  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  workers  laid  off. 

The  recreation  Industry  throughout  the 
country  which  depends  on  tourists  who  drive 
up  to  spend  the  weekend  swimming,  fishing, 
hunting,  skiing  or  Just  lying  In  the  sun  is 
Ir.  serious  trouble  throughout  the  country. 
Bankruptcies  are  virtually  certain  even  if 
the  embargo  ends,  unemployment  is  sure  to 
follow. 

The  high  price  of  gasoline  and  fuel  oil  has 
already  transfered  *>Ulions  of  dollars  from 


the  consuming  public  to  the  oU  industry. 
Many  thousands  of  low  Incmne  workers  sim- 
ply can't  afford  it. 

Recently  I  was  In  rural  Wisconsin  and  met 
with  a  number  of  fuel  dealers  who  told  me 
the  sad  story  of  a  number  of  their  older  cus- 
tomers who  lived  in  large,  old  houses  and  had 
no  way  of  paying  the  additional  $30  to  940  a 
month  required  for  fuel  to  heat  their  homes. 

The  fuel  dealers  as  small  businessmen  sim- 
ply couldn't  afford  to  carry  their  customers 
the  oil  people  didn't  hpve  the  money,  welfare 
couldn't  and  wouldn't  provide  it. 

And  the  haunting  nightmare  goes  on  and 
on  with  truckers  who  strike  to  get  the  gas- 
oline they  need  to  keep  their  business  oper- 
ating. Their  strike  Is  understandable — the 
lesson  of  the  strike  is  one  which  should  chill 
all  of  us.  It  is  a  strike  based  on  violence  and 
intimidation  and  It  worked.  Was  this  a  sig- 
nal to  the  country  that  the  way  a  group  can 
get  its  way  in  the  energy  shortage  is  to  resort 
to  violence? 

\nd  tonight  as  we  meet  here.  West  Vir- 
ginia coal  miners  art  still  on  strike  insisting 
that  they  want  to  have  gasoline  guaranteed 
in  sulBcient  quantities  and  with  adequate 
convenience  so  that  they  can  get  to  and  from 
work.  Their  strike  is  idling  thousands  of 
others  working  in  fuel  plants,  producing 
some  of  the  very  products  essential  to  in- 
crease our  own  production  of  oil. 

And,  of  course,  the  economic  nightmare  of 
the  energy  shortage  has  a  broader  implica- 
tion. The  sky-rocketing  oil  prices  are  re- 
flecting not  only  In  gasoline  and  heating  oil 
but  in  everything — in  higher  food  prices,  as 
the  transportation  and  the  production  of 
food  costs  more,  higher  prices  for  plastics, 
clothes,  housing  and  most  everything  we  buy. 

Meanwhile  the  economic  nightmare  takes 
on  an  outrageoits  equity  dimension.  While 
many  consumers  are  suffering,  the  company 
profits  are  going  right  through  the  roof. 

Nineteen  seventy-two,  mdeed,  was  not  a 
particularly  good  year  for  the  oil  Industry. 
Nineteen  seventy-three  was  a  very  good  year, 
indeed,  and  hold  on  to  your  hats  because  in 
1974  the  proSts  are  going  to  go  right  through 
the  roof — they  will  be  many  times  what  they 
were  in  1973. 

In  fact,  the  transfer  of  income  from  the 
American  consumer  to  the  oil  Industry  will 
be  the  equivalent  of  15%  surtax  on  all  the 
Federal  income  taxes  paid  by  all  the  people 
in  this  country — an  immense  (16  billion  in- 
crease in  profits  in  one  year,  an  enrichment 
which  will  shatter  all  records  and  will  only 
be  dwarfed  by  the  more  than  10  times 
greater  increase  in  wealth  which  the  oil  com- 
panies will  enjoy  because  of  the  leaping  value 
of  their  reserves  caused  by  oU  prices  going 
out  of  sight. 

Think  of  that  for  a  minute — oil  company 
profits  can  be  expected  to  go  up  in  1974  a 
mammoth  $16  billion  because  the  price  of 
oU  has  gone  up  so  sharply  and  so  quickly. 
The  reserves  of  oU  which  the  oil  companies 
of  this  country  have  have  risen  by  something 
like  $150  billion  and  possibly  much  more 
than  that  in  this  year  alone. 

I  think  I  can  say  without  question  that 
there  has  been  no  such  overnight  enrich- 
ment of  any  group  of  Americans  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  and  all  of  it  based  not 
on  hard  work,  good  Judgment  risk  or  even 
ruthlessness  but  simply  on  the  catastrophe 
that  has  hit  the  oil  consumer  with  the  oil 
shortage. 

HOW  DID  WE  GET  INTO  THIS  MESS? 

By  government  and  industry  subversion 
of  the  free  enterprise  system.  The  govern- 
ment has  been  up  to  its  ears  in  oil  for 
decades — and  all  we  have  to  show  for  It  Is 
an  oligopolistic  mdustry,  fat  and  ponderous 
from  having  gobbled  up  rich  subsidies  for 
years.  Here's  how  It  happened. 

Proratloning  is  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of 
government  intervention  In  the  oil  Industry. 
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It  is  a  practice  which  arose  for  good  reasons 
from  the  wasteful  way  in  which  oil  was  pro- 
duced before  World  War  I.  At  that  time  oil 
producers  tapping  the  same  undergrovmd 
reservoir  of  oU  would  vie  with  each  other 
to  pump  the  oil  out  of  the  ground  as  fast 
as  possible.  If  one  outfit  didn't  get  the  oil 
first,  another  would.  The  problem  with  this 
free-for-all  approach  to  production  was  that 
the  oil  was  not  being  pumped  according  to 
efficient  engineering  principles.  Excessive 
drtlling  and  production  of  the  same  oil  field 
prematurely  dissipated  natural  underground 
pressures  with  the  result  that  much  of  the 
oil  could  never  be  recovered. 

To  combat  the  waste,  the  leading  oU  pro- 
ducing states  passed  proratloning  laws  to 
limit  crude  production  to  the  maximum  effi- 
ciency rate  (MER).  This  was  a  much  needed 
reform. 

Unfortunately,  this  needed  conservation 
measure  was  soon  corrupted  by  a  second  kmd 
of  proratloning,  market  demand  proratloning. 
Once  the  machinery  to  limit  production  ac- 
cording to  engineering  efiSciency  was  set  in 
motion,  the  forces  to  tie  this  limitation  to 
market  demand  grew  overwhelming. 

Under  market-demand  proratloning,  the 
individual  state  regulatory  bodies  determined 
what  each  state's  total  would  be  by  adjusting 
output  (production)  to  expected  demand. 
And  the  oil  companies,  of  course,  bad  a  lot 
of  mput  into  what  the  expected  demand 
figure  would  be.  Now  the  problem  with  this 
system  is  that  demand  cannot  be  estimated 
without  some  assumption  about  price.  The 
assumption  in  this  case  was  thfit  prices  would 
be  constant  rather  than  decllue.  As  a  result, 
production  quotas  based  on  this  assumption 
tended  to  sustain  the  price  which  lay  behind 
the  forecast.  The  original  conservation  aim 
of  proratloning  was  perverted  into  an  elab- 
orate system  of  price  fixing.  The  major  oil 
companies  set  a  high,  non-competitive  price 
for  crude  oil  which  was  then  protected  by 
the  proratloning  states  which  made  sure  that 
no  excess  oil  was  produced. 

For  more  than  a  decade  this  system  pro- 
tected the  supply  and  price  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  domestic  crude  oil  from  normal 
market  forces. 

Everything  clicked  along  nicely  until  after 
the  Second  World  War.  Foreign  oil  was  no 
threat  to  the  domestic  price  structure.  As  re- 
cently as  1948  the  U.S.  produced  2/3  of  the 
world's  crude  oil  and  had  almost  1/3  of  the 
world's  proven  reserves.  But  times  changed. 
Within  10  years  the  U.S.  was  producing  only 
1/3  of  the  world's  crude  oil  and  possessed 
1/9  of  the  proven  reserves.  We  were  no  longer 
the  trend-setter  in  world  oil  prices.  As  new 
oil  fields  opened  abroad,  the  world  price  of 
oil  began  a  downward  spiral  .  .  .  while  pro- 
rationing  kept  domestic  prices  high. 

Once  again  the  spectre  of  Adam  Smith's 
market  raised  its  head.  Because  of  high 
American  prices  and  rapidly  growing  de- 
mand, imports  tripled  between  1948  and  1958. 

It  didn't  take  long  for  the  oil  industry  to 
realize  that  American  prices  couldn't  be  kept 
high  without  protection  from  much  cheaper 
foreign  oil.  Once  more  the  Industry  turned 
to  Washington  for  help  In  making  sure  that 
the  free  market  wouldn't  return.  The  an- 
swer?  An  oil  import  quota  system  to  keep 
inexpensive  foreign  oil  out. 

on-   IMPORT    QUOTA   SYSTEM 

The  oU  Import  quota  system  was  estab- 
lished IS  years  ago  (1959)  by  Executive  Or- 
der of  the  P>resident.  Congress  had  nothing  to 
do  with  this  one.  You  can  be  sure  that  the 
reasons  given  for  this  action  were  of  the  no- 
blest sort:  national  security.  This  bill  of 
goods  was  sold  to  the  American  people  (in- 
sofar as  the  American  people  knew  anything 
about  it)  on  the  grounds  that  domestic  oil 
production  was  essential  to  our  national  se- 
curity and  that  the  higher  prices  of  American 
oil  resulting  from  the  program  would  en- 
courage exploration  and  development  of  new 


oil  reserves  in  this  country.  Now  who  could 
argue  with  that?  Only  the  facts,  which  are 
notoriously  overlooked  In  the  hlstOTy  of  sub- 
sidies for  the  oU  companies.  The  fact  is  that 
the  only  national  security  gamed  by  the  oil 
quotas  was  that  of  the  major  oil  companies 
who  reaped  a  bonanza  in  higher  prices  for 
crude  oU.  Profit,  not  national  security,  was 
the  real  motive  for  the  quotas. 

The  import  quota  system  limited  oil  Im- 
ports for  those  states  east  of  the  Rockies  to 
12.2%  of  the  estimated  domestic  production. 
The  five  Western  states  were  allowed  to  im- 
port only  the  estimated  difference  between 
demand  and  domestic  supply.  Domestic  re- 
finers were  given  import  tickets,  worth  about 
$1.50  per  barrel,  the  difference  between  the 
world  crude  price  and  the  domestic  price. 

This  system  may  have  l>een  a  bit  more 
acceptable  If  It  had  worked,  if  the  protection 
of  higher  domestic  prices  had  given  oil  pro- 
ducers enough  Incentives  to  look  for  more  oil 
and  thereby  contributed  something  to  our 
national  security.  But  the  system  didn't  work. 
Here's  why : 

The  production  incentive  was  supposed  to 
come  from  the  $1.60  per  barrel  revenues  from 
the  Import  tickets.  This  money  was  going  to 
be  used  to  look  for  oil.  Now  if  you  want  to 
encourage  oil  exploration  and  development 
through  a  subsidy,  it  seems  straightforward 
enough  to  give  the  subsidy  to  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  explore  and  develop.  So  did 
the  government  give  the  import  tickets  to  the 
oil  producers?  No,  they  were  given  instead 
to  the  oil  refiners.  This  would  have  been  fine 
if  most  domestic  exploration  was  done  by  the 
integrated  major  oil  companies  which  could 
easily  shift  funds  from  refining  to  produc- 
tion. However,  nearly  80  7o  of  onshore  explor- 
atory drilling  is  done  by  independent  pro- 
ducers who  do  not  own  refineries  and  who 
received  no  benefit  from  the  import  tickets. 
This  was  a  little  like  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul  to  rob  Peter  on  his  own  time. 

As  a  result,  the  avowed  purpose  of  the 
quota  system — ^protection  of  national  se- 
curity by  Increased  domestic  production — 
was  completely  circumvented.  In  the  long 
run,  the  oil  Import  quota  system  not  only 
failed  to  Improve  otu:  national  security.  It 
worked  to  undermine  that  sec»irity.  Along 
with  state  pro-rationing,  the  import  quotas 
eliminated  the  spare  productive  capacity  In 
this  country  and  severely  limited  new  en- 
tries into  the  refining  field.  With  a  strictly 
limited  supply  of  crude  oil,  no  one  was  In- 
terested in  making  the  huge  capital  Invest- 
ment needed  to  build  new  refineries.  During 
the  years  the  quota  system  was  in  effect,  no 
new  refineries  were  built  on  the  East  coast 
and  eight  closed.  Even  If  the  oil  embargo 
were  lifted  tomorrow,  we  still  wouldn't  have 
the  refinery  capacity  in  this  country  to  turn 
enough  crude  oil  Into  the  products  we  need. 
It  will  be  four  to  five  more  years  before  the 
new  refineries  now  under  construction  will 
be  m  full  operation. 

TAX  SITBSmiES 

You  may  think  that  state  proratloning  and 
Import  quotas  would  have  been  sufficient 
protection  for  the  national  security  and 
enough  of  a  boon  to  the  oil  companies  to 
satisfy  nearly  everybody.  No  such  luck. 
Countless  other  blessings  are  bestowed  on 
this  Industry,  not  the  least  of  which  are 
the  tax  giveaways. 

Those  of  you  who  may  think  unkindly  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  this  time  of 
year  probably  have  a  hard  time  realizing  bow 
painless  paylhg  taxes  can  be.  Just  to  give 
you  a  balanced  view  of  things,  let's  look  at 
how  nice  It  can  be  for  the  privDeged  few. 

THE  OIL  DEPLETION  ALLOWANCE 

The  oU  depletion  aUowanoe  is  one  of  the 
best  known  tax  favors  given  to  the  oU  In- 
dustry. The  rationale  for  this  subsidy  Is 
again  rooted  in  national  security.  The  argu- 
ment is  that  without  the  depletion  allow- 


ance, oil  companies  would  not  explore  lor 
the  oil  we  need  to  protect  ourselves  from 
possible  Interruptions  In  our  oil  supply,  such 
as  the  Arab  embargo. 

The  oil  depletion  allowance,  along  with 
other  subsidies,  stlmvilates  the  aUocation 
of  resources  to  the  discovery  and  production 
of  crude  oil.  This  is  one  reason  for  the  tre- 
mendous pressure  on  oil  firms  to  Integrate 
backwards  In  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
favorable  tax  provision. 

And  it's  a  dam  good  benefit  at  that.  The 
depletion  allowance  permits  crude  oU  pro- 
ducers to  subtract  22  percent  of  their  total 
production  revenues  from  gross  income,  so 
long  as  this  amount  does  not  exceed  50  per- 
cent of  net  pretax  income.  Think  how  nice 
it  wovUd  be  If  you  were  earning  $10,000  a 
year  and  could  act  as  though  2200  of  those 
doUars  didn't  exist  for  tax  purposes ! 

One  of  the  main  reasons  the  depletion  al- 
lowance failed  to  encourage  exploration  for 
more  oU  was  the  proratloning  system.  With- 
in ten  years  after  the  depletion  allowance 
acquired  its  present  form,  market-demand 
proratloning  came  along  and  restricted  oil 
production.  So  obviously,  the  depletion  al- 
lowance wasn't  able  to  Improve  national 
security  at  that  level. 

In  addition  to  its  faUure  to  encourage 
production  significantly,  the  oil  depletion 
allowance  has  had  a  positively  detrimental 
effect  on  the  nation's  refinery  capacity.  You 
have  to  keep  in  mind  that  crude  oil  right 
out  of  the  ground  isn't  good  for  much  of 
anything.  It's  only  when  the  crude  is  refined 
Into  products  like  gasoline  and  heating  oil 
that  a  useful  commodity  is  made  available. 
To  the  extent  that  we  have  an  inadequate 
refinery  capacity  in  the  U.S.,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  rely  on  imported  products — and 
this  Is  precisely  the  sort  of  thing  the  oil 
depletion  allowance  was  supposed  to  avoid. 

Now  you  may  ask,  "Senator,  how  can  a 
tax  subsidy  to  crude  oU  producers  possibly 
work  to  discourage  refineries,  especlaUy 
when  you'd  think  all  the  more  of  them  would 
be  needed  to  process  the  additional  crude?" 

In  order  to  understand  the  answer,  aU  you 
have  to  do  is  make  a  simple  distinction  be- 
tween fantasy  and  reality.  For  our  purposes, 
fantasy  may  be  defined  as  what  is  supposed 
to  happen  when  a  subsidy  Is  given  to  the  oU 
industry.  Reality  is  simply  the  opposite  of 
that.  Now,  the  fantasy  about  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance  is  that  it  would  protect  oiu: 
national  security.  Here  is  how  reality  works: 

The  oil  depletion  allowance  encourages  the 
vertically  Integrated  major  oil  companies  to 
seek  high  prices  for  crude  oil  because  a  high 
percentage  of  the  income  can  be  written  off 
for  tax  purposes.  But  these  higher  crude 
profits  result  in  lower  refinery  profits  since 
the  refineries  have  to  pay  more  for  the  crude 
oil.  This  presents  no  problem  for  a  large 
integrated  company  which  owns  both  the 
production  facility  and  the  refinery.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  estimated  that  America 
Intergrated  companies  which  produce  be- 
tween 40  percent  and  80  percent  of  their 
own  crude  oil  can  still  come  out  ahead 
even  If  they  raise  crude  prices  up  to  a  point 
where  refinery  profits  have  l>een  reduced  to 
nothing. 

This  is  great  for  the  integrated  fimns  which 
can  easily  absorb  losses  at  one  level  by  mak- 
ing them  up  and  more  at  another  due  to  the 
tax  Ijeneflts.  But  the  system  wrecks  havoc  on 
Independent  refiners  who  have  little  or  no 
crude  oU  of  their  own  and  must  buy  it  at  the 
high  prices  encouraged  by  the  depletion  al- 
lowance. They  don't  have  any  way  to  absorb 
the  loss  and  simply  can't  operate  for  little 
or  no  profit. 

This  presents  a  tremendous  barrier  to  en« 
try  at  the  refinery  level.  Since  the  capital 
costs  of  entering  the  refinery  business  are 
at  least  $250  million,  very  few  have  been 
wUling  to  take  the  Investment  risk  outside 
the  Integrated  structure  of  the  majw  com- 
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paniea.  Not  only  did  prorationing  andjmport 

quotas    leave    them    witbout    a 

supply  of  crude  oil,  but  the  oil  deplef  on 

lowance  raised  the  price  of  crude  to 

incompatible   with  operating 

from  production  in  many  cases.  This 

the  U.S.  with  a  serious  shortage  of 

capacity  with  little  relief  in  sight 

eral  years. 

IlfTaNGIBLK    DftllXIMG    KXPEMBXJft 

Another  of  the  subsidies  to  the  on  li  dustry 
is  the  allowance  given  for  Intangible  i  rUling 
expenses.  Due  to  the  nature  of  prt  hieing 
oil,  a  major  part  <rf  investment  expen  itures 
is  devoted  to  drilling  wells  and  all  tb  t  goes 
along  with  that.  Certain  of  these  ezpei  cs  are 
known  ••  "intangibles":  lease  rental  '■,  ma- 
terials, supplies,  repairs,  wages,  and  tl  e  like. 
Although  the  expenses  themselves  i  ay  be 
intangible,  the  tax  benefit  is  not.  The  illmen 
can  write  off  all  of  these  expenses  a  one 
year;  they  dont  have  to  depreciate  1  »e  ex 
penses  over  a  period  of  time  as  is  t)^  case 
for  other  indnstries 

This  subsidy  is  also  defended  dk  the 
grounds  that  it  provides  an  Incentive  o  find 
more  oil.  Sound  familiar?  It  is,  and  |o  are 
the  results 

The  problem  with  this  write-off  Is  ftiat  It 
is  not  limited  to  those  who  actually  o  ont 
and  drill   wells  In  unproven  areas.  T  e  In- 

h  de- 
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major  companies.  Efforts  to  limit  suet 
sidles  only  to  the  small  Independenti 
do    most    of    the    exploratory    drilling 


tangible  drilling  subsidy  applies  to  bo 
velopmental  wells  and  exploratory  wt  Is 

NOW  here's  the  crunch.  The  main  i  ^trac- 
tlveneas  of  the  Intangibles  deduct  m  Is 
closely  tied  to  the  likelihood  of  drU  Ing  a 
successful  well  so  that  the  oil  dej  etion 
allowance  can  be  taken.  Tou  can't  u  ;  the 
depletion  allowance  until  you  are  pro*  acing 
oil.  As  a  result,  much  of  the  tax  tnc  ntive 
from  intangible  drilling  deductions  Is  :han- 
neled  Into  drilling  developmental  we  Is  on 
already  existing  oil  pools,  not  into  e  plor- 
atory  wells,  the  ones  that  expand  o  r  oil 
resources. 

It's  the  same  old  story.  The  subsidy  Iwne- 
ftts  those  who  already  have  the  oil,  most  r  the 

sub- 
who 
have 

never  gotten  very  far.  A  1967  goven  nent 
study  showed  that  nearly  92  percent  f  all 
depletion  deductions  were  taken  by  wm- 
panles  with  assets  of  over  a  quarter  t  Ulon 
dollars.  The  smaller  companies  with  ssets 
of  under  tl  million,  the  ones  who  tak  i  the 
greatest  risks  to  find  new  oU  sources,  g<  \.  the 
benefit  of  only  thirty  cents  out  of  ivery 
$100  in  depletion  deductions. 

THK    FOKElCIf     TAX    CXXnrt 

There  la  one  more  tax  credit  given 
oil  oocnpwales  which  brings  the  idiocy  o 
system  around  full-ctrcle.  Tliis  le  the 
gimmick  "  of  them  all  .  .  .  the  foreig: 
credit. 

The  "golden  gimmick"  is  a  means  w 
royalUes  paid  by  XJB.  oU  companies  to 
eign  government  are  masked  as  a  tax 
ment.   Instead  of  deducting  these 
from  the  c^  companies'  income  as  a 
mate    business    expense,    the    royaltle 
treated  as  taxes  paid.  The  net  effect 
greatly  reduce  American  oil  companiei 
liabilities  at  home,  to  the  tune  of  some 
$3.5  bUlloo  a  year. 

National     security     U     the 
cUlmed  for  all  the  other  tax  "incentives' 
ttae  foreign  tax  credit  is  no  exception 
what  possible  national  security  is 
ttals  gimmick   or  the  foreign  oil 
allowanoe?  Abaoluteiy  none.  The  golden 
mlek  is  a  stupid,  solf -defeat ing  feature 
t«x  code  which  was  aeoompllsbed 
a  ruling  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
deasDt  oontnbute  ooe  lota  to  expaodin 
dMBOctic  reserve*.  What  it  does  do  is 
age  the  oU  Industry  to  ex|rtore  abroad 
deWlment  of  domestic  exploration.  It  i 
dlsee  major  International  firms  with  no 
lit  to  the  domestic  production  industry 
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The  only  Incentive  provided  by  this  sub- 
sidy, apart  from  the  Incentive  to  develop 
abroad,  is  the  Incentive  for  American  firms 
and  the  Mld-Kast  nations  to  raise  the  price 
of  oil.  As  the  price  of  Mid-East  oil  goes  up, 
the  tax  write-offs  of  American  oil  firms  op- 
erating there  go  up.  This  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons that  Mid-East  oil  is  now  40  percent 
higher  than  U.S.  oU. 

One  has  to  look  at  the  tax  and  subsidy 
system  as  a  whole  in  order  to  fully  appreciate 
the  calculated  insanity  of  it  all.  Supposedly 
in  the  name  of  national  security  we  have 
enacted  tax  Incentives  to  explore  for  do- 
mestic sources  of  oil.  Yet  the  tax  Incentives 
work  to  benefit  existing  production,  not  en- 
courage exploration.  Next,  also  In  the  name 
of  national  security,  we  put  an  Import  quota 
on  foreign  oil.  Again,  this  did  nothing  to 
encourage  domestic  production  and  In  fact 
restricted  the  growth  of  our  domestic  re- 
finery capacity.  The  final  absiu-dlty,  the  for- 
eign tax  credit,  was  also  defended  on  na- 
tional security  grounds:  If  we  don't  get 
the  oil  some  other,  perhaps  unfriendly  gov- 
ernment would.  Well,  some  other  government 
got  control  of  the  oil  fields  anyway  .  .  .  those 
same  people  whose  oil  yovir  tax  money  helped 
pay  for  all  those  years!  It's  enough  to  give 
national  security  a  bad  name  even  without 
the  current  difficulties  the  term  has  to  live 
with.  Under  this  "Drain  American  First" 
policy,  national  security  has  demanded  that 
the  American  taxpayer  subsidize  the  develop- 
ment of  foreign  oil  which  national  security 
then  prevented  him  from  using. 

WHAT    CAN    WS    DO    ABOUT    tl? 

1.  Eliminate  subsiAy  system 
After  years  of  subsidizing  the  oil  Industry 
to  protect  our  national  security,  we  now  find 
ourselves  with  Just  the  opposite.  Fuel  prices 
are  soaring,  demand  is  outstripping  supply, 
jjeople  are  losing  their  Jobs,  the  economy  Is 
suffering,  the  NATO  alliance  is  crumbling 
in  a  m.-td  scramble  for  oil. 

The  tax  subeidles,  prorationing,  and  Im- 
port quotas  obviously  didn't  work  when  they 
■were  supposedly  needed.  There  Is  no  believ- 
able justification  for  them  now.  Tet  all  of 
the  subsidies  I've  mentioned  except  the  Im- 
port quota  program  are  still  in  existence  .  .  . 
despite  record  profits  for  the  major  oil  com- 
panies on  both  domestic  and  foreign  opera- 

tlOTIS. 

It  is  high  time  to  reintroduce  the  dynamics 
of  normal  market  forces  into  this  industry. 
Yes,  this  will  mean  higher  prices.  Without 
the  subsidies,  the  oil  companies  will  have 
to  be  able  to  pass  through  the  additional 
tax  costs  of  doing  business  to  the  oil  con- 
sumer. But  that's  a  far  better  than  even 
exchange.  The  gross  interferences  with  the 
free  market  that's  taken  place  in  the  past 
has  only  encouraged  the  wasteful  use  of  a 
limited  resource,  while  at  the  saaoe  time 
discouraging  tiie  expansion  ot  provable 
reserves  of  that  resource.  In  the  long  run 
consumers  will  benefit  from  higher  prices 
and  an  end  to  the  tax  subsidies.  The  gains 
achieved  by  a  more  equitable  tax  burden, 
better  resource  allocation  and  greater  in- 
dustry efficiency  will  more  than  compensate 
for  ttie  higher  prices. 

The  transition  to  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem will  take  time.  But  we  have  to  begin 
now. 

2.  Conservation 

The  government  does  have  a  public  serv- 
ice responsibility  to  continue  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  encourage  energy  conserva- 
tion. We  no  longer  have  the  luxury  of  be- 
lieving that  our  oil  supplies  are  Infinite. 
Better  resource  allocation  and  tough  con- 
servation efforts  are  essential  to  encourage 
wise  energy  use  until  new  sources  and  tech- 
iU)logie6  are  developed.  Even  though  these 
restrictions  on  demand  are  an  interference 
with  the  free  market,  Uiey  are  a  temporary 
and  effective  way  to  help  in  the  emergency 
situation.  We  must  also  fight  to  preserve 
the  great  strides   that  have   been  made  in 


environmental  protection.  Our  air,  land  and 
water  have  too  long  been  treated  as  free 
goods.  They  no  longer  are.  If  we  abandon 
envlronnoental  restrictions  in  an  all-out 
fight  for  more  energy,  it  will  only  be  at  a 
tremendous  social  cost  ...  a  cost  which 
would  eventually  far  outweigh  the  benefits. 
3.  Research  program 

How  about  a  national  research  program 
which  will  make  It  possible  for  us  to  provide 
the  overall  energy  sources  we  will  need  to 
meet  the  immense  energy  demands  of  the 
future? 

Dr.  Milton  Friedman,  that  eminent  high 
priest  of  free  market  economics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  has  said  that  there  should 
be  no  federal  research  program,  that  it 
should  be  left  entirely  to  the  market  and 
to  the  oil  Industry. 

I  must  disagree.  I  agree  with  much  of 
what  Friedman  has  argued  and  I  enthusias- 
tically favor  the  free  market  but  I  do  think 
that  the  research  program  Is  too  vital  to 
leave  to  the  prospects  of  free  market  activ- 
ities and  especially  in  view  of  the  past  record. 
Even  the  oil  comi>anles  recognize  that  the 
cost  of  research  into  some  of  these  exotic 
areas  wUl  certainly  require  the  kind  of 
capital  that  only  the  federal  government 
la  capable  of  putting  into  it,  particularly 
with  the  immense  risk  Involved.  This  means 
that  we  must  continue  federal  research,  with 
as  much  private  Industry  input  as  possible 
in  developing  our  oil  shale  resources.  In- 
cidentally, the  oU  potential  from  the  shale 
which  lies  In  only  three  of  our  western  states 
Is  greater  than  all  the  oil  which  lies  under 
the  sands  of  the  Arab  countries  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  We  have  more  than  500  years  of 
coal  In  this  country.  Gasification  and  liqul- 
ficatlon  of  coal  so  that  it  can  be  used  iot 
natural  gas  and  for  petroleum  purposes  is 
another  area  where  federal  research  is  very 
promising. 

Everyday  the  sun  bares  down  bUlions  of 
kilowatt  hours  of  energy  on  this  earth. 
Harnessing  that  energy  is  not  as  remote 
or  as  impractical  as  it  might  seem.  We  are 
making  progress  In  this  area  and  moderate 
federal  Investment  in  research  is  likely  to 
pay  very  big  dividends. 

Under  the  surface  of  the  earth,  there  are 
immense  potential  resources  of  heat  and 
pressure  that  are  untyped  and  unused. 
There  again  is  a  great  potenUal  for  re- 
search to  develop.  Fusion  is  even  a  more 
remote  prospect.  In  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  this  could  provide  a  clean,  reliable 
and  very  Inexpensive  source  of  most  un- 
limited energy. 

The  Senate  has  passed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide aggressive,  new  research  activity  in 
all  these  areas.  The  Administration  would 
go  far  more  slowly.  There  is  no  question, 
in  my  view,  that  the  country  is  well  on 
its  way,  with  its  research,  to  devel(H>ing 
a  future  supply  of  energy  that  U  likely  to 
give  us  an  immense  abundance. 
4.  Price  controls 
It  is  imperative  that  the  government  act 
to  ensure  that  the  consumer  doesn't  bear 
the  full  burden  of  ttie  energy  crisis.  Al- 
though prices  wUl  have  to  rise  In  tlie  transi- 
tion to  a  free  market,  thia  musttn't  be 
allowed  to  happen  without  phasing  out 
the  subsidies  concurrently.  Many  major  oil 
companies  have  argued  for  an  end  to  price 
controls  claiming  that  this  alone  would 
constitute  a  free  market.  But  we  cannot 
end  price  controls  any  more  abruptly  than 
the  tax  benefits  without  throvirlng  a  monkey 
wrench  into  the  already  poor  economic 
situation. 

Ttie  reason  there's  so  much  talk  about 
windfall  profits  for  the  Industry  now  Is 
that  prices  are  skyrocketing  without  verifi- 
able cost  justification.  The  trebling  of  Mid- 
East  oil  prices  alone  does  not  Justify  ever 
increasing  domestic  prices.  These  foreign 
oil  prices  bear  no  true  rslationsblp  to  the 
costs   of   production.   Furthermore,    because 
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of  the  foreign  tax  credit,  such  foreign  price 
hikes  have  served  to  even  further  increase 
the  revenues  of  the  oil  companies  that  pro- 
duce in  the  Mid-East.  What  about  the  argu- 
ment that  the  current  price  increases  on 
domestic  oil  are  necessary  to  encourage 
domestic  exploration  and  development? 
Well,  how  much  of  an  increase  Is  enough? 
That's  a  question  nobody  can  answer. 

Last  week  the  President  vetoed  the  Energy 
Emergency  Act  on  grounds  that  its  price 
control  provisions  for  new  oil  would  result 
In  "reduced  energy  supplies"  and  that  "the 
oil  Industry  would  be  unable  to  sustain  its 
present  production."  Friends,  Will  Rogers 
had  a  point.  Sometimes  Politics  U  "apple- 
sauce." The  sole  basis  of  the  President's  posi- 
tion seems  to  be  a  philosophic  notion  that 
only  sky-rocketing  prices  will  stimulate 
oil  production  sufficiently.  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  there  Isn't  a  free  market  in  the  oil 
Industry,  the  President's  argument  is  crucial- 
ly undermined  by  two  basic  realities:  Be- 
tween February  of  1973  and  February  of  this 
year,  the  average  price  of  domestic  crude  oil 
doubled  from  $3.40  per  barrel  to  $6.95  per 
barrel.  What  happened  to  production?  It 
declined  by  200,000  barrels  a  day.  Granted 
it  takes  a  Uttle  time  for  new  production 
to  come  on  tap.  But  how  high  do  the  prices 
have  to  go?  The  Energy  Emergency  Act  set 
a  celling  price  on  new  oil  at  $7.09  per  bar- 
rel. While  this  Isn't  a  perfect  provision, 
it  would  have  given  us  time  to  get  the  facts 
and  require  the  oil  companies  to  justify  their 
price  Increases  by  providing  actual  cost  In- 
creases. After  all,  just  four  months  ago  when 
new  oU  prices  ranged  from  $5.30  to  $6  a 
barrel,  the  Industry's  trade  journals  were  say- 
ing that  these  prices  were  enough  to  en- 
courage large  amounts  of  new  exploration 
and  production  in  this  country. 

There  isn't  one  shred  of  evidence  to  show 
that  exploration  for  domestic  crude  oil  In 
1974  will  be  one  whit  greater  at  current  prices 
of  $10  a  barrel  for  new  oil  than  It  would 
be  at  a  ceUlng  price  of  $7.09.  Even  Mr.  WU- 
Uam  Simon,  who  Is  perfectly  aware  of  the  real 
production  limitations  caused  by  shortages 
of  drUllng  rigs,  tubular  goods  and  experi- 
enced manpower,  has  said  that  $7  a  barrel 
wUl  bring  forth  as  much  new  production 
"as  we  can  reasonably  expect  to  get." 

TO  emphasize  my  point  again :  while  a  re- 
turn to  free  enterprise  Is  vital,  we  mustn't 
take  a  piecemeal  approach.  We  cannot  elimi- 
nate price  controls  on  oil  without  simul- 
taneously phasing  out  the  subsidies.  The 
transition  vrtU  have  to  t>e  a  gradual  one  over 
the  next  several  years.  Although  the  veto  of 
the  energy  blU  was  a  setback,  the  winds  of 
fwtune  are  in  the  air  again.  The  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  appears  ready  to 
counter  the  President's  action  by  pushing 
legislation  to  phase  out  the  oil  depletion  al- 
lowance altogether  over  a  5  to  7  year  period! 
5.  Restore  competition 

a.  The  government  must  face  Its  obligation 
to  enforce  our  antl-tr\wt  laws  to  encourage 
competition  In  the  transition  to  a  free  mar- 
ket. This  will  not  be  easy,  and  the  history  of 
anti-trust  enforcement  Isnt  encouraging. 
But  constructive  action  can  and  must  be 
taken.  The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  is 
now  considering  legislation  which  would  give 
fair  access  to  petroleum  pipelines  by  all 
members  of  the  oil  Industry.  This  would  give 
Independent  oilmen  a  fair  chance  to  com- 
pete. It  may  be  that  refineries  will  have  to  be 
divorced  from  major  oil  company  control  in 
order  to  counter  the  antl-competltive  effects 
of  vertical  Integration. 

b.  One  of  the  most  Important  incentives  to 
greater  competition  la  to  revise  the  way  in 
which  federal  lands  are  leased  for  oil  explo- 
ration. The  government  doesn't  even  know 
how  much  oil  It  has  on  lU  own  lands.  The 
basic  facts  are  controlled  by  the  oU  compa- 
nies, an  Inexcusable  circumstance  since  facts 
mean  knowledge  and  power.  In  the  past  the 


government  has  leased  these  lands  to  the  oil 
companies  by  a  system  known  as  "bonus  bid- 
ding". Oil  companies  submit  bids  for  the 
right  to  develop  and  explore  for  oU  on  the 
lands.  Since  this  requires  a  tremendous  capi- 
tal outlay,  only  the  largest  companies  are  In  a 
position  to  participate  and  often  times  they 
join  together  to  make  Joint  bids.  A  system  of 
royalty  bidding  Is  a  needed  reform.  Under 
this  system,  bidders  would  offer  the  govern- 
ment a  share  of  the  future  oil  recovered 
from  such  lands.  This  would  give  smaller 
companies  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
exploration  ventures  on  the  federal  domain. 
In  the  long  nin,  the  government  Is  lUely  to 
come  out  ahead  as  well. 

WHOLESAU:    AIXOCATXONS 

Finally,  wholesale  allocations  are  vitally 
needed  to  protect  competitive  independent 
refiners  and  marketers. 

Historically,  independent  refiners  have 
received  less  than  5  percent  of  their  crude 
oil  Input  from  their  own  production  facu- 
lties. In  times  of  plentiful  oil  supply,  these 
refiners  have  been  heavily  dependent  on  ma- 
jor oU  companies  for  their  crude  oil.  Despite 
this  reliance  on  the  majors,  the  independent 
refiners  sold  back  only  14  percent  of  their 
refined  product  to  the  majors.  The  bulk 
went  to  the  Independent  markets.  This  was 
fine  with  the  majors  In  the  past  because  most 
of  their  profits  came  at  the  production  level 
and  It  was  advantageovis  to  push  as  much 
through  to  marketing  as  possible,  even 
through  independent  retail  outlets. 

This  situation  changed,  however,  with  the 
advent  of  the  energy  crisis.  As  world  oil  sup- 
plies tightened  in  1971,  the  majors  realized  a 
need  to  streamline  their  own  inefficient  mar- 
keting system  to  compensate  for  declining 
crude  (production)  profits.  Consequently, 
since  1972  independent  marketers  outside 
the  vertically  Integrated  structure  of  the 
majors  have  found  themselves  being  squeezed 
out  of  business.  In  mid-July  of  last  year.  In- 
tegrated and  controlled  marketers  were  re- 
ceiving from  100  percent  to  120  percent  of 
their  1972  supply.  At  the  same  time,  inde- 
pendent retollers  were  cut  back  to  only  60 
percent  to  70  percent  of  their  1972  supply. 

ihe  8  largest  major  companies  have  di- 
rectly supplied  only  about  1.1  percent  of  the 
gasoline  sold  by  Independents  in  the  past. 
The  Independents  secured  the  rest  from 
smaUer  majors  and  Independent  refiners. 
However,  the  8  largest  majors  were  still  able 
to  control  how  much  the  independents  got 
by  reducing  sales  and  exchanges  of  crude  oil 
with  other  majors  and  independent  refiners. 
As  a  result,  during  the  shortages  of  1973, 
competitive  Independent  firms  were  fold- 
ing left  and  right  whUe  the  majors  were  ex- 
panding their  control  at  the  retaU  level. 

The  purpose  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  was  to  redress  this  situation 
through  a  system  of  mandatory  allocations 
of  both  crude  and  refined  products.  The  Act 
was  implemented  by  PEO  on  January  16  of 
this  year. 

The  major  oil  compaiiies  and  the  Ad- 
ministration were  opposed  to  allocations 
from  the  beginning.  The  majors  cooperated 
poorly  under  the  voluntary  program  which 
preceded  the  present  mandatory  system.  I'm 
already  getting  signals  that  the  majon  are 
undermining  the  mandatory  allocation  of 
refined  products  by  delaying  action  In  filing 
supply  forms  and  going  throxigh  legal  ma- 
neuvers to  fight  compliance. 

Some  majors  seem  to  t>e  going  all  out  to 
fight  the  crude  oil  allocation  provisions  of 
FBO's  regulaUons.  FEO  has  determined  that 
if  crude  oU  suppUes  are  evenly  distributed 
to  all  the  nation's  reflinerles,  then  each  re- 
finery can  utilize  76  percent  of  Its  capacity. 
If  a  refiner  has  enough  crude  oil  to  operate 
at  greater  capacity,  then  he  must  sell  the 
excess  to  a  refiner  whose  capacity  Is  under 
76  percent. 


Here  are  the  argimaents  against  crude  al- 
location as  made  by  the  majors: 

1.  All  refineries  are  not  equally  efficient. 
For  example.  Gulf  claims  that  Its  reflneriea 
can  produce  more  gasoline  from  a  barrel  of 
crude  than  the  Industry  average.  Gulf  can 
also  produce  petrochemical  feedstocks  more 
efficiently  than  many  refiners.  So  why  sell 
to  a  refiner  who  cannot  operate  as  efficiently? 

2.  The  forced  sale  price  to  other  refiners 
discourages  maxlmxun  search  for  additional 
crude  oil.  Why  should  any  company  buy  ex- 
pensive foreign  crude  oil  (over  $13/bbl)  and 
be  forced  to  seU  It  at  a  weighted  average 
price  of  all  crude  oil  ($8/bbl)  ? 

3.  Conoco  says  they  do  not  disagree  with 
the  Intent  of  the  allocation  legislation  to 
provide  crude  supplies  to  small  and  inde- 
pendent refiners.  But  they  object  to  being 
forced  to  sell  crude  to  large  companies  such 
as  Arco,  Sohio,  Sun  and  Texaco.  They  don't 
want  to  subsidize  these  large  companies  at 
the  expense  of  their  own  customers. 

4.  Imports  have  faUen  from  2.8  million  bbl/ 
day  to  1.9  million  bbl/day.  The  majors  argue 
that  this  U  because  it  Is  simply  more  profit- 
able to  refine  crude  oil  outside  the  U.S.  or 
that  it  isn't  worth  the  trouble  to  Import  if 
they  have  to  turn  around  and  sell  It  to 
another  company. 

Other  side  of  the  Issue : 

Crude  allocations  have  been  in  effect  for  a 
relatively  short  time.  There  are  kinks  in  the 
program  yet  to  be  worked  out. 

You  also  have  to  keep  In  mind  that  the 
prices  paid  for  Imported  oil  doesnt  bear  a 
true  relationship  to  cost.  If  an  International 
oil  company  is  importing  Its  own  oil,  the 
higher  price  can  be  Internally  adjusted  to  a 
degree. 

Conoco  opposes  selling  crude  to  other  ma- 
jors, even  though  they  admit  that  the  pro- 
gram Is  not  hurting  them  financlaUy.  They 
Just  don't  like  to  subsidize  their  competition. 
This  argument  presupposes  a  competitive 
free  market  which  doesn't  exist  In  fact. 

The  way  In  which  crude  oU  allocations 
are  being  administered  present  some  legiti- 
mate problems. 

However,  these  are  not  sufficient  reasons 
to  scrap  allocations  altogether.  The  problem 
Is  not  In  the  law  Itself — which  alms  at  pro- 
tecting competition — but  In  the  regulations 
that  implement  the  law.  If  we  get  rtd  of  the 
current  allocations  program,  there  is  little 
that  would  stand  in  the  way  of  major  oil 
companies  going  back  to  the  practice  of  cut- 
ting off  their  competition's  supply. 

The  Federal  Energy  Office  Is  working  close- 
ly with  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  to 
iron  out  kinks  in  the  program.  Hopefully 
their  joint  efforts  will  scdve  most  of  the  re- 
maining difficulties  In  the  crude  allocation 
program  as  It  affects  imports.  As  an  Interim 
measure,  wholesale  allocations  can  help  keep 
competition  alive.  If  not  well. 

SUMMAST    AMD   CONCLTTStONS 

No  one  can  say  when  this  "economic  night, 
mare"  with  the  long  lines  and  high  prices, 
the  uncertain  employment,  the  general 
tragic  Inflationary  consequences  is  going  to 
end. 

In  the  short  run  we  must  c<Mnpromise  with 
the  free  market  difficult  as  such  a  com- 
promise may  be  for  many  of  us.  It  seems 
that  we  wUl  require.  In  the  energy  area, 
price  controls  and  allocations. 

In  the  longer  run.  the  free  market  must 
be  the  way  and  we  should  move  Into  the  free 
market  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  longer 
run  can  be  very  bright.  Indeed.  With  the  vast 
possibilities  of  research,  I  am  confident  that 
energy  will  one  day  be  even  cheaper  than 
It  was  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

After  all.  In  the  areas  where  we  concen- 
trated  our  technological  efforts  In  the  past 
thirty  years,  the  results  have  been  far  more 
revolutionary  than  any  of  us  had  Imagined. 

In    the   early    1940's    President    Roosevelt 
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gftve  orders  for  all  out  technological 
Into  nuclear  power.  The  result  waa 
velopment     of     an     Incredibly 
force — tlie  atomic  bomb  and  then  tbe 
gen  bomb.  Tbe  immense  posslblUtlea 
clear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes. 

In    IMtl    President   Kennedy  set   tbi 
tlon's  course  toward  space  travel  by 
an  all  out  national  dedication  to  rei 
tbe  moon. 

Now  If  twenty  years  ago  anybody  bai 
tbat  man  would  be  walking  on  tbe 
within  a  few  years,  he  would  have  been 
a  one  way  ticket  to  a  mental  Institutloi 
day  we  talk  freely  about  visiting 
planets  and  even  going  bejrond  tbe 
system. 

Similarly,  with  the  kind  of  Intellectui 
scientific    resources    which    this 
about  to  throw  Into  the  energy  problen 
convinced  that  tbe   future  will  be 
indeed. 

Let  me  finally  conclude  by  saying 
no  point,  under  any  circumstances, 
we  make  any  compromise  with   tbe 
progress   we    have    made    in    developing 
cleaner  environment  in  order  to  short 
way  to  more  energy. 

We  are  going  to  awaken  from  this  eco- 
nomic nightmare" — not  in  a  week,  >r  a 
month  or  a  year,  but  with  patience  an(  de- 
termination. We  can  have  a  better  woi  d 
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AND  PAUL  SAMUELSON  CALL 
TAX    CXJT    TO    STIMULATE 
ECONOMY 


WALTER   HELLER.   ARTHUR   O^UN. 

OR 
[HE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  two 
very  distinguished  former  Chairme  \  of 
tbe  Council  of  Economic  Advi  lers. 
Walter  Heller  and  Arthur  Okiin.  u  -ged 
a  tax  cut  to  stimulate  the  economy  and 
head  off  a  recession  in  testimony  b«  fore 


the    Senate    Finance    Committee 


morning. 

Nobel  Prize-Winning  Economist  ^ul 
Bamuelson  has  also  called  for  su<  b  a 
tax  cut  in  his  column  in  this  week's 
Newsweek. 

Thefa-  assessment  of  the  economic  Imt- 
look  and  what  we  ought  to  do  aboi  t  It 
differs  sharply  from  that  presente  [  to 
the  Finance  Committee  yesterdajf  by 
Treasury  Secretary  Shultz. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  importanl  Is- 
sues now  facing  Congress.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  prep  ired 
statements  of  Walter  Heller  and  Ar  hur 
Okun.  along  witti  Paul  Samuel  sn's 
column,  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I '.  ope 
my  colleagues  will  be  able  to  take]  the 
time  to  review  them  carefully. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matirlal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R£(]okd. 
as  follows: 

|Prom  Newsweek,  Mar.  25,  1974] 
Trb  Economic  OtfTLOoK 
(By  Paul  A.  Samuelson) 

Any  intelligent  person  following  cu^nt 
economic  events  might  be  forgiven  if  hi  de- 
spairs of  making  any  sense  of  the  situs  Jon 
There  seem  to  be  more  contradictions  han 
ever  in  the  developing  trends.  Liet  me  tJ  ere- 
forc  try  to  provide  a  giUde  to  where  we 
to  stand  as  tbe  winter  of  1974  draws 
cloae. 

Tes,  the  economic  experts  were  right  ii^ay' 
Ing  last  spring  that  tbe  U.S.  was  then  mc  ;ing 
into  a  "growth  recession."  Since  last  E  ster 
we  shifted  down  from  boom  expansion  t 
below  tbe  4  per  cent  annual  rate  of 
growth  that  is  the  par  needed  to  pnftrlde 
Jobs  for  a  growing  labor  force  In  a  t  ch 
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nologlcally  progressive  economy.  The  un- 
employment rate  Is  on  the  rise,  and  by  next 
fall  the  odda  favor  its  being  nearer  to  6  per 
cent  than  5>4  per  cent. 

Tes,  the  experts  were  right  who  predicted 
that  1974  would  be  a  year  of  "stagflation" — 
stagnation  along  with  serious  Inflation.  Price 
increases  have  been  accelerating  and  spread- 
ing. This  quarter's  rate  of  inflation  is  hover- 
ing Just  below  the  10  per  cent  level.  And 
the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight.  I  have  been  talk- 
ing recently  with  businessmen  all  over  the 
land.  And  virtually  all  tell  me  they  are  pant- 
ing for  an  upward  adjustment  in  tlieir 
prices — to  compensate  them  for  what  they 
consider  a  proSt-margln  squeeze  as  their 
raw-material  costs  have  soared.  I  presume 
that  a  survey  of  trade-union  officials  would 
show  a  similar  desire  on  the  part  of  workers 
for  a  "catch-up"  in  their  wages. 

Tes,  there  is  an  actual  "recession"  in  real 
output  this  first  quarter  of  1974 — perhaps 
at  as  much  as  a  4  per  cent  annual  rate  of 
decline.  For  the  second  quarter,  the  bets  are 
about  even  among  the  experts  on  a  further 
decline  in  output  or  a  leveling  off.  Little 
money  is  being  offered  on  the  long-shot  bet 
of  a  "V  bottom"  and  a  sharp  upsurge  in 
business. 

COLO  COMFORTS 

No,  there  is  no  cogent  evidence  to  support 
the  view  that  the  U.S.  Is  about  to  plunge  into 
depression.  A  worldwide  depression  is  primar- 
ily a  fabrication  of  free-lance  journalists, 
gold  bugs,  and  financial  sensationalists  who 
have  bad  a  miserable  track  record  as  fore- 
casters In  the  past. 

No,  the  typical  forecasters  from  banks.  In- 
dustry, universities  and  governments  do  not 
expect  the  inilation  rate  to  be  as  bad  at  tbe 
end  of  1974  as  It  is  now. 

(I  don't  know  quite  how  to  square  this 
with  Fed  chairman  Burns's  recent  Congres- 
sional testimony  warning  of  two-digit  infla- 
tion of  the  Latin  American  type.  Perhaps 
there  is  something  Infectious  in  the  job  that 
makes  its  holder  succumb  to  the  temptation 
that  BO  often  seduced  former  chairman  Itfar- 
tin — namely,  to  issue  warnings  that  go  be- 
yond the  evidence  in  order  to  shake  voters 
and  congressmen  out  of  policies  deemed  to 
be  unsound.  But  perhaps  Bums  has  cogent 
evidence  and  ways  of  analysing  it  that  will 
gradually  become  available  to  tbe  public  at 
large.) 


The  foregoing  appraisal  exhausts  the  easy 
side  of  my  current  audit.  Much  harder  to 
answer   are   the    following    questions: 

Will  unemployment  peak  out  at  6  per 
cent?  Will  it  be  stable  or  falling  by  the  year's 
end? 

Will  the  upturn  In  bustnesa  come  soon 
enough,  so  that  1974  will  not  go  down  in  the 
history  books  as  a  "genuine"  recession?  And 
wiU  any  improvement  in  the  stagflation  come 
soon  enough  and  be  significant  enough  to 
take  pressures  off  Republican  candidates  In 
next  November's  election? 

The  Jury  Is  still  out  on  these  Issues.  And 
until  they  are  clarified  by  the  passage  of  time, 
legitimate  debate  about  desirable  jwllcies  can 
go  on.  Therefore,  I  would  urge  the  following 
cautious  programs: 

1.  Regardless  of  what  happens  to  the  oil 
boycott  and  to  the  continuation  of  a  reces- 
sion la  real  incomes  and  oiitput,  personal  tax 
exemptions  should  be  immediately  raised. 
Even  in  World  War  11,  the  exemptions  were 
$500  per  head;  In  ''lew  of  the  Inflation  since 
then.  $900  or  $1,000  would  be  a  fairer  exemp- 
tion than  the  present  $790. 

If  such  a  tax  cut  were  to  be  done,  it  were 
weU  it  were  done  quickly.  Now,  while  nn- 
emplojrment  is  growing. 

2.  Now  Is  also  tbe  time  for  monetary  policy 
to  ease.  It  would  be  folly  to  try  to  ron  back 
energy  prices  or  raw-material  prices  by  con- 
triving  recession   or   encouraging   a   main- 


tained level  of  unemployment  above  6^  per 
cent.  After  healthy  growth  is  restored,  grad- 
ual anti-inflationary  pressure  will  again  be 
in  order. 

This,  I  submit,  is  a  sober  and  cautious  pro- 
gram. I  believe  that  it  is  also  a  humane  one. 

STATKMKIfT  BT  WALTES  W.  HFLLXB 

In  this  period  of  economic  discontent — 
plagued  simultaneously  by  double-digit  in- 
flation and  a  side-slip  into  recession — your 
Conunlttee  is  understandably  perplexed  as 
to  the  path  of  fiscal,  economic,  and  social 
responslbUlty  in  taxation.  On  one  hand,  you 
are  told  that  broad-based  tax  reduction 
would  supply  badly  needed  stimulus  for  a 
sagging  economy  and  provide  a  significant 
antidote  for  rising  uneniploynnent.  On  tbe 
other,  you  hear  that  such  action  would  ag- 
gravate an  Infiatlon  that  is  already  intoler- 
able. Toil  must  wonder  whether  there  Is  any 
way  of  fighting  recession  without  paying  an 
unacceptable  price  In  worsened  infiatlon. 

Given  the  likely  course  of  the  economy  In 
1974  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  our  current 
inflation,  I  believe  that  a  broad-based  tax 
cut  of  moderate  size — perhaps  $6  or  $7  bil- 
lion in  income  and  payroll  tax  cuts — could 
help  cushion  recession  and  speed  recovery 
with  only  minor  effects  on  the  course  of  In- 
flation this  year. 

To  support  this  conclusion,  one  has  to  es- 
tablish the  reasonableness  of  three  proposi- 
tions: 

First,  that  the  economy  is  sliding  Into  re- 
cession not  because  of  materials  shortages 
and  supply  bottlenecks  but  primarily  because 
of  a  sag  In  cons\imer  spending  and  in  home 
buying,  i.e.,  because  of  a  lack  in  demand. 

Second,  that  the  kind  of  inflation  we  have 
this  year — bom  of  food  and  fuel  price  ex- 
plosions, a  world-wide  upsurge  in  commodity 
prices,  the  one-time  pop-up  effect  of  remov- 
ing price  and  wage  lids,  and  the  cost-push 
effect  of  accelerating  wages  and  decelerating 
production — has  a  life  of  its  own,  one  which 
will  lose  much  of  Ita  vigor  by  the  end  of  the 
year  even  If  as  much  as  $8  billion  of  net  fiscal 
stimulus  (including  some  action  on  expendi- 
tures)  Is  pumped  into  the  economy. 

That  the  fiscal  1975  Budget  does  not  al- 
ready provide  such  stimuli's — a  conclusion 
which  Is  shared,  after  close  Inspection  of 
the  budget  numbers,  by  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
St.  Louis,  the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice of  the  Library  of  Congress,  The  Confer- 
ence Board  In  New  Tortc — to  name  nothing 
but  impeccable  authortly. 

For  the  more  detailed  reasoning  and  facts 
that  establish  the  validity  of  these  three 
propositions,  may  I  respectfully  refer  the 
Committee  to  the  attached  statement  on 
"Budget  Policy  for  a  Soft  Economy",  which 
I  am  to  submit  to  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  later  this  morning.  I  believe  It 
makes  a  persuasive  ease  that  a  prompt  tax 
cut  would  t>e  an  economtcoUv  responsible  act. 
That  the  kind  of  tax  relief  under  discus- 
sion today — an  increase  In  personal  income 
tax  exemptions,  pj*ferably  buttreesed  by 
payroll  tax  relief  for  the  working  poor  on 
the  general  pattern  proposed  by  Chairman 
Long  in  1973— would  be  sockUty  responsible 
seems  undeniable: 

Before  1974  la  over,  inflation  will  have 
eroded  the  real  value  of  the  $750  exemption 
by  more  than  20%  since  it  went  into  effect 
at  the  beginning  of  1972. 

Boosting  exemptions  on  the  pattern  of 
either  Senator  Mondale's  or  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's proposals  would  concentrate  tbe  bulk 
of  the  tax  benefits  at  the  middle  and  lower 
end  of  the  income  scale  where  recent  infla- 
tion, especially  In  the  form  of  surging  food 
and  fuel  price*,  has  exacted  a  particularly 
heavy  toll.  It  would  help  restore  some  of  the 
badly  eroded  buying  power  of  workers. 

Ty>  reach  those  at  the  bottom  ot  the  In- 
come scale  calls  also  for  a  step-uj^  In  social 
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service  programs  (see  the  attached  state- 
ment to  the  Appropriations  Committee)  and 
relief  from  payroll  taxes  for  the  working 
poor  and  near-poor.  PayroU  tax  action  to- 
ward this  end  is  discussed  l)elow. 

The  social  or  equity  case  for  tax  relief  in 
the  form  of  higher  income  tax  exemptions 
(and  the  introduction  of  payroll  tax  exemp- 
tions) is  so  strong  that  it  would  make  sense 
even  if  the  Congress  were  to  match  it  with 
simultaneous  tax  increases  elsewhere  In  the 
tax  system. 

But  to  give  the  necessary  stimulus  to  a 
sagging  economy,  the  proposed  tax  reduc- 
'  tions  would  presumably  not  be  matched  by 
Immediate  counterbalancing  tax  increases. 
Would  such  action,  then,  be  fiscally  respon- 
sible in  the  sense  of  safe-guarding  the  rev- 
enue-raising power  of  the  tax  system  for  the 
longer  run? 

To  answer  this  question,  one  should  first 
be  clear  on  the  magnitudes  of  the  cuts  in 
the  perspective  of  total  individual  Income 
and  payroll  tax  revenues.  As  calculated  by 
the  Brookings  staff,  revenue  costs  would  be 
as  follows: 

Under  the  Mondale  proposal — ^the  $200 
optional  tax  credit — the  revenue  cost  would 
be  $5.9  bUllon  in  calendar  1974  and  $5.7 
bUUon  In  1975. 

Senator  Kennedy's  $100  exemption  in- 
crease proposal  would  cost  $4  billion  in  1974. 
If  an  increase  to  $1400  in  the  low-income 
allowance  were  added  to  the  Kennedy  plan, 
tbe  cost  would  rise  to  $4.3  bUlion. 

Stepping  the  exemption  up  to  $900  per 
capita  in  1975  would  increase  the  cost  of 
the  straight  exemption  Increase  to  $6.3  bU- 
lion in  1975,  or  to  $6.9  billion  if  the  low- 
income  allowance  were  raised  to  $1500. 

As  to  the  payroll  tax.  Introducing  a 
"vanishing  exemption"  in  the  form  of  a 
$1300  deduction  and  a  $750  per  capita  ex- 
emption which  would  phase  out  by  $1  for 
every  $1  of  earnings  above  the  basic  allowance 
(I.e.,  a  family  of  four  would  be  exempt  untU 
their  earnings  exceeded  $4300  and  would  be 
fully  taxable  on  earnings  above  $8600)  would 
Involve  revenue  losses  of  $3  billion  a  year 
if  limited  to  the  personal  contribution;  and 
$5.6  billion  if  both  the  personal  and  the 
employer  contributions  were  covered  in  the 
plan. 

Comparing  these  revenue  losses  with  the 
expected  total  yields  of  income  and  payroll 
taxes,  one  finds  the  percentage  erosion  to  be 
quite  modest : 

Of  the  expected  $129  billion  yield  of  the 
individual  income  tax  In  fiscal  1975,  the 
looses  run  from  about  3%  on  the  $850  exemp- 
tion plan  to  Just  over  6%  on  the  plan  com- 
bining a  $9B0  exemption  with  a  $1500  low- 
income  allowance. 

Of  tbe  expected  $86  billion  of  social 
security  payroll  taxes  in  fiscal  1975,  the 
losses  would  range  from  3y2%  under  the 
modified  Long  plan  covering  only  the  per- 
sonal contribution  to  6%  %  if  employer  con- 
tributions were  also  covered. 

Another  measure — one  that  could  provide 
some  stimulus  in  the  short  run  without  any 
revenue  cost  in  the  long  run — would  be  a 
modest  cutback  in  over-withholding  of  in- 
come taxes,  which  now  gives  rise  to  refunds 
of  about  $24  billion  a  year.  This  move  Is 
attractive  in  principle  for  dealing  with  the 
current  weakness  of  consumer  demand.  But 
It  Involves  technical  complexities  and  might 
also  run  into  resistance  from  taxpayers  who 
use  over-withholding  as  a  means  of  forcing 
themselves  to  save. 

To  protect  the  integrity  of  the  revenue- 
raising  system  in  the  longer  run.  Congress 
could  couple  its  exemption  boost  with  a  firm 
pledge  to  compensate  for  the  revenue  losses 
by  adopting  revenue-raising  tax  reforms  to  be 
phased  In  during  1975  and  subsequent  years. 
The  necessary  funds  could  be  raised  by  a 
substantial  boost  in  the  minimum  tax  on 
preference  Income  plus  a  phasing  out  of  most 
of  the  tax  shelters  for  petroleum  as  price 
curbs  on  oU  are  progressively  relaxed. 


In  short,  the  projected  program  would 
achieve  immediate  tax  relief  to  stimvdate  tbe 
economy  and  aid  those  hardest  hit  by  in- 
flation and  would  later  restore  revenues  by 
measures  that  would  Improve  the  structure 
of  the  tax  system.  That  would  be  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility at  its  best. 

Since  the  Committee  on  Finance  will  have 
heard  and  seen  ample  testimony  on  the  pro- 
posal for  income  tax  exemption  increases,  I 
should  like  to  add  a  few  thoughts  about  the 
proposal  for  social  security  pa>-roll  tax  relief 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Income  scale.  Let  me  put 
my  central  concern  in  the  form  of  a  ques- 
tion :  What  possible  Justification  is  there  for 
extracting  nearly  6'b  (5.85%.  to  be  exact) 
from  the  miserable  pay  of  people  in  poverty 
and  near-poverty  status — without  regard  to 
family  size  at  that — and  another  67b  from 
their  employers  (the  bulk  of  which.  It  is 
widely  agreed,  also  comes  out  of  the  hides  of 
the  wage  earners)? 

Even  if  the  social  security  system  were  a 
true  Insurance  system,  I  doubt  that  the 
present  approach  would  stand  any  reasonable 
test  of  equity  and  logic.  And  as  even  a  casual 
Inspection  of  the  wide  disparity  between 
in-  and  out-paymento  of  the  social  security 
system  reveals,  it's  TV>t  an  Insurance  system 
in  any  rigorous  meaning  of  that  term. 
Basically,  it  is  a  transfer  system  whereby 
todays  working  population  supports  todays 
retired  and  disabled  population.  As  the 
Brookings  study.  Setting  National  Priorities, 
the  1974  Budget,  cogently  put  it: 

"It  is  misleading  to  think  of  payroll  taxes 
as  Individual  contributions  destined  to  be 
returned  to  the  contributor  at  a  later  date; 
it  is  far  more  accurate  to  think  of  the  social 
security  system  as  a  national  pension  scheme, 
whose  benefit  levels  are  determined  by  tbe 
national  priority  accorded  to  the  needs  of 
the  retired,  the  disabled,  and  survivors  and 
whose  costs  are  paid  for  by  a  tax  on  current 
earners.  Onse  this  point  of  view  is  accepted, 
there  Is  no  logical  reason  why  the  tax  used  to 
support  the  pension  system  should  Impose 
hardship  on  the  poor." 

As  to  the  appropriateness  of  initiating  pay- 
roll tax  relief  in  1974  on  the  general  pattern 
of  the  Long  plan,  one  should  remind  oneself 
of  three  vital  facte  of  life  about  the  1973-74 
economic  environment,  namely. 

First,  that  general  inflation,  plus  payroll 
tax  increases,  drained  away  4%  of  the  real 
spendable  earnings  of  workers  from  Janu- 
ary 1973  to  January  1974; 

Second,  that  because  of  the  upsurge  in 
food,  fuel,  and  hotislng  prices,  today's  infla- 
tion is  eating  away  a  much  higher  percentage 
of  low  incomes  than  of  high  incomes; 

Third,  total  demand — and  especially  con- 
sumer demand — has  fallen  below  the  U.S. 
economy's  overall  capacity  to  produce,  thus 
making  it  a  relatively  safe  time  to  release 
added  funds  into  the  economy. 

Given  the  dangers  of  a  speed-up  In  the 
price-wage  spiral,  1974  is  also  a  particularly 
appropriate  time  to  provide  tax  cute  in  the 
form  of  payroll  tax  relief  coupled  with  in- 
creased personal  income  tax  exemptions. 
Nothing  hlte  labor's  real  take-home  pay  as 
visibly  and  pervasively  as  payroll  taxes  and 
Income  tax  withholding.  And  nothing  would 
be  more  clearly  recognized  as  "reparations" 
for  the  ravages  of  roaring  food  and  fuel 
price  inflation  than  a  combination  of  income 
and  payroll  tax  relief  of  the  type  that  I  have 
discussed.  What  labor  gete  as  tax  relief  would 
cut  down  the  pressure  for  king-sized  catch- 
up wage  settlements.  This  "safety  valve 
effect"  could  be  significant  in  taking  some 
steam  out  of  any  new  price-wage  spiral. 

In  sum,  combined  Income  and  payroll 
relief  coiild  help  redress  the  grievances  of 
Inflation,  Improve  the  structure  of  the  tax 
system,  and  help  cushion  the  downturn  now 
and  support  recovery  later. 

There  will  be  no  lack  of  fears,  real  and 
fancied,  brought  to  bear  on  this  proposal. 
Some  will  say  thut  Congress  can't  get  it  all 


together  fast  enough  to  cope  with  the  1974 
recession.  Others  will  say  that  the  economy 
can't  stand  any  stimulus  without  breaking 
out  in  a  new  rash  of  inflation. 

Let  me  close  by  expressing  my  confidence 
(a)  that  the  Congress  can  and  will  act  if  It 
sees  the  need,  (b)  that  both  the  social  and 
the  economic  need  for  action  is  compelling 
and  is  not  going  to  fade  away  quickly,  and 
(c)  that  our  $1.3  trUlion  economy  has  the 
capacity  to  ab.'iorb  $6  to  $8  bUllon  of  net  fiscal 
stimulus  and  put  it  to  good  human  advan- 
tage, with  only  a  miner  to  minuscule  impact 
on  inflation. 


Budget  Policy  fob  a  Soft  Economy 
(By  Walter  W.  Heller) 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: As  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
grapples  with  the  awesome  Implication  of  a 
$304  billion  budget  for  the  social,  economic, 
and  defense  needs  of  the  country,  it  Is  also 
making  critical  decisions  affecting  the  course 
of  the  American  economy.  The  total  amounte 
spent  relative  to  the  amounte  received,  as 
well  as  the  composition  of  the  Budget,  will 
have  a  lot  to  do  with  the  strength  and  health 
of  the  U.S.  economy,  with  the  dturation  of 
the  current  downturn  and  the  speed  of  ite 
recovery,  and  with  the  outlook  for  inflation 
in  the  longer  run. 

In  setting  ite  overall  budget  course,  the 
Committee  has  to  Judge  first  of  all,  whether 
Mr.  Nixon's  proposed  fiscal  1975  Budget  is 
deflationary  or  inflationary,  whether  it  will 
stimulate  or  restrain  a  tiring  economy,  and 
whether  it  will  help  or  hinder  economic 
recovery. 

On  the  surface,  it  has  the  earmarks  of  a 
stimulative  budget.  But  is  it  really?  Does  it 
reverse  the  swing  of  the  budget  pendulum, 
which  went  from  a  clearly  expansionary 
stance  in  fiscal  1973  to  one  of  economic  re- 
straint in  fiscal  1974? 

A  close  inspection  of  the  economic  Import 
of  the  Budget  numbers  by  competent  outelde 
observers  clearly  supports  Mr.  Nixon's  state- 
ment in  his  Budget  message  that  "the  rec- 
ommended budget  totals  continue  this  pol- 
icy of  fiscal  restraint  as  part  of  a  continuing 
antl-lnflationary  program." 

It  Is  true  that,  with  spending  scheduled  to 
rise  by  nearly  $30  bUlion,  and  the  deficit  to 
double  from  $4.7  bUlion  to  $9.4  bUllon,  the 
fiscal  1975  Budget  gives  the  appearance  of 
stimulus.  But  careful  study  shows  (a)  that 
the  projected  increase  in  federal  q;>endlng 
for  FT  1975  is  actually  less  than  in  FT  1974 
and  (b)  that  the  rise  in  the  deficit  is  caused 
by  a  softening  in  the  economy,  not  by  any 
letting  down  of  our  fiscal  guard.  These  con- 
clusions have  the  backing  of  respected 
authority: 

The  budget  document  itself  shows  that  on 
a  full -employment  basis,  the  NUon  budget 
for  FT  1975  would  Increase  the  surplus  from 
$4  bUllon  to  $8  biUlon  (unified  budget 
basis). 

On  a  national  income  accounte  basis,  the 
CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers  projecte  the 
full -employment  surplus  as  holding  steady 
at  $6  billion  In  fiscal  1975. 

The  St.  LoiUs  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  which 
keeps  a  running  account  of  the  Federal 
Budget  la  terms  of  the  national  Income  ac- 
counts, projecte  a  full-employment  surplus 
rising  from  $2  billion  In  the  first  half  of  cal- 
endar 1974  to  $9  bUIion  in  the  second  half 
and  12  <i  bUlion  In  the  first  half  of  1975. 

The  "overview  of  the  Budget "  prepared  by 
the  Congressional  Research  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  concludes  that  "Fiscal 
policy  for  fiscal  1975  is  planned  to  continue 
to  exercise     restraint  on  tlje  economy." 

Michael  E.  Levy  of  the  Conference  Board 
notes  that  if  one  adjuste  net  budget  ouUays 
by  adding  back  in  the  "prc^rletary  receipte 
from  the  public"  (like  rente  and  royalties  on 
CouUnental  Shelf  lands)  the  projected  grou 
spending  Increase  for  fiscal  1975  Is  less  than 
the  Increase  for  1974   ($29.5  billion  agaluan 
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$32.1   btllion).  His  own  meaaures  staow 
significant  change  in  the  "fiscal  thrust" 
the  Federal  Budget  between  fiscal  1974 
fiscal  1075. 

Even  allowing  for  some  slippage  In  ftie 
budget  process,  then.  It  seems  reasonable 
conclude  that,  contrary  to  surface  appe  r 
aaces,  the  fiscal  1975  Budget  offers  little 
no  net  stimulus  to  the  economy. 

This  leads  directly  to  the  second  questlc  i 
Should    the    Budget    be    stimulative    unfer 
present  circumstances?  Should  adjustme: 
be  made  In  expenditures  or  taxes  in  sucl 
way  as  to  cushion  the  blow  of  rising  une  i 
ployment    and    restore     consumer     buy]  ig 
power  eroded  by  inflation,  especially  In  1  le 
lower  Income  braclcets?  The  answer,  it  seejis 
to  me,  is  clearly  "yes." 

One  should  proceed  promptly  on  bclh 
fronts — not  massively,  bu-  in  moderati^. 
Given  the  reality  of  the  present  decline 
the  economy  and  talcing  fuU  account  of  ^e 
unusual  nature  and  likely  path  of  lnflatl<  2, 
prompt  action  to  make  the  Budget  mo  I- 
erately  more  stimulative  would  represe  it 
both  economic  and  fiscal  responsibility. 

There  is  rather  widespread  agreement 
the  general  economic  scenario  for  1974.  M(&t 
forecasters,  Includlnq;  those  In  the  Whje 
House,  expect  the  first  half  to  be  plagued 
economic  downturn  and  double-digit  lufll- 
tlon  followed  by  a  second  half  in  which  t|e 
economy  will  turn  up  and  inflationary  pn 
sures  will  begin  to  ease. 

As  to  the   nature  of  our  current   dow: 
turn:  one  finds  that  while  supply  shortag  s 
generate  both  headaches  end   headlines, 
closer  loolr  reveals  unmistakable  signs  of 
shortage  of  demand.  Battered  by  tight  mon  y 
and  beleaguered  by  runaway  food  and  fu  1 
prices,  the  consumer  has  pulled  in  his  horn 

For  consumers,  January  was  perhaps  t)  e 
cruelest  month.  While  consumer  prices  we  b 
racing  upward  at  a  12%   annual  rate,  pe 
sonal  Incomes  dropped  $4  billion.  For  noi 
farm  workers,  real  spendable  earnings  we: 
down  4%  from  a  year  earlier. 

The   gasoline   shortage   has   converted   a  i 
expected  decline  in  auto  sales  into  somethiz 
akin  to  disaster.  The  average  drop  in  ove 
all  sales  of  domestl.  cars  so  far  this  year 
between  23%  and  30 7o,  but  the  plunge 
demand   for   standard   models   is   closer 
60%. 

On  durables  other  than  cars,  consumpti< 
has  been  falling  in  real  terms  for  nearly 
year,  while  consumer  spendmg  for  non-dui 
ables  and  services  has  kept  only  a  trifle  ahea 
of  Inflation. 

Residential  construction  has  dropped  froi 
a  960  billion  rate  a  year  ago  to  not  muc: 
more  than  $46  bUlion  today. 

No  quick  rebound  of  consimier  spendin 
is  in  sight.  Exploding  oU  prices  are  still  work 
Ing  their  way  through  the  economy,  soakln 
up  916  to  $20  billion  of  consumer  purchaain 
power  in  the  process.  That's  the  amount  o 
tribute  the  American  consumer  has  to  pa 
foreign  and  domestic  producers  of  oil.  Ii 
the  short  run,  very  little  of  the  buyin 
power  thus  siphoned  off  will  reappear  in  th 
economy  either  as  demand  for  U.S.  export 
or  as  increased  dividends  and  capital  spend 
ing  by  the  VS.  oil  indxistry. 

Even  with  an  end  to  the  Arab  embargo,  ou 
economy  will  continue  to  suffer  the  parado: 
of  "oil  drag" — a  cost  inflation  of  prices  and 
tax-like  deflation  of  demand.  Indeed,  wltl 
more  high-priced  foreign  oil  coming  int 
the  country,  the  number  of  consumer  dollar 
siphoned  away  from  other  purchases  will  ac 
tually  rise.  Only  as  the  oil  producers  recycli 
more  of  their  bonanza  Into  the  economy— 
and  later,  as  oil  prices  recede — will  the  oi 
drag  begin  to  let  up. 

To  Blow  the  slide  of  the  econcMny  towar< 
recession  and  to  speed  the  process  of  re 
covery,  then,  calls  for  prompt  budget  stlni 
ulus.  But  In  the  face  of  ferocious  inflatloo 
would  the  appropriations  committee  and  taX' 
ing  committees  of  Congress  be  acting  respon 
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sibly  In  laimchlng  such  stimulus?  Won't  a 
lot  of  the  stimulus  run  off. Into  even  more 
inflation?  No  one  can  deny  that  whenever 
consumers  step  up  their  buying,  sellers  are 
m  a  better  position  to  hold  or  raise  prices. 
But  in  the  present  setting,  a  moderate  flscal 
stimulus — say  $6  to  $8  billion  of  combined 
tax  relief  and  expenditure  Increase — would 
have  very  little  effect  on  the  inflationary 
forces  now  at  work  in  our  economy: 

Taking  the  economy  as  a  whole,  the  ex- 
cess demand  of  1973  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  economy  now  suffers  from  deflclent  de- 
mand, and  particularly  from  weak  markets 
for  consumer  goods  and  services. 

The  primary  thrust  to  our  recent  inflation 
comes  from  skyrocketing  food  and  fuel  prices 
which,  as  Arthur  Burns  has  pointed  out, 
"hardly  represent  either  the  basic  trend  in 
prices  or  the  response  of  prices  to  previous 
monetary  or  flscal  policies."  As  these  pres- 
sures begin  to  burn  themselves  out  later  this 
year,  they  will  leave  a  legacy  of  high  but  less 
rapidly  rising  prices. 

Inflation  today  also  represents  a  lagged  re- 
sponse to  the  boom  in  world  commodity 
prices  other  than  food  and  fuel.  Even  after 
the  economy  turns  the  corner,  these  pres- 
sures will  also  ebb,  much  as  they  did  after 
the  price  explosion  that  was  set  off  by  the 
Korean  boom  in  1951. 

Another  part  of  today's  inflation  repre- 
sents the  one-time  "pop-up  effect"  associated 
with  the  removal  of  Phase  IV's  price  and 
wage  controls. 

The  sharp  rise  in  unit  labor  costs  also 
plays  a  role.  These  costs  moved  ahead  at  a 
9%  annual  rate  in  the  last  quarter  in  1973. 
They  will  get  worse  as  wages  accelerate  and 
prcd'ictlvlty  slackens  in  recession.  Once  re- 
covery gets  underway  and  demand  and  out- 
put rise,  productivity  will  again  increase. 

In  1974.  m  other  words,  inflation  has  a 
life  of  its  own  nourished  not  by  excessive 
demand  but  primarily  by  a  variety  of  cost 
factors  that  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  flscal 
and  monetary  management.  The  great  bulk 
of  a  prudent  budgetary  stimulus  under  these 
circumstances  would  express  itself  not  In 
higher  prices  but  in  higher  output,  mere 
Jobs,  and  Increased  income.  Even  with  a 
moderately  stimulative  flscal  and  monetary 
]>ollcy,  the  rate  of  inflation  should  ease  to 
6%  or  less  by  the  end  of  1974. 

Against  this  economic  background,  one  can 
consider  the  components  of  a  program  of 
flscal  stimtilus  in  the  range  of  $6  to  $8  bil- 
lion. It  would  be  reasonable  to  let  the  fol- 
lowing objectives  serve  as  guides  in  compo- 
sition of  the  program: 

To  generate  Jobs  that  will  quickly  take  a 
significant  number  of  people  off  of  the  un- 
employment rolls. 

To  take  some  of  the  sting  out  of  unem- 
ployment for  those  who  remain  on  the  Kdls. 
To  compensate  wage  earners  for  the  loss  in 
real  earnmgs  they  have  suffered  tn  the  past 
year — and  thereby  to  ease  some  of  the 
mounting  pressures  for  king-sized  wage 
settlements. 

To  provide  special  relief  for  the  poor  and 
near-poor  whose  living  standards  have  suf- 
fered most  from  the  run-up  of  prices  of  food, 
fuel,  and  shelter. 

Action  that  might  be  taken  in  the  area 
of  tax  relief  centera  on  the  income  and  pay- 
roll taxes.  I  have  covered  these  possibilities 
In  some  detail  in  my  statement  today  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  A  copy  of 
that  statement  Is  appended  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  In 
brief,  I  examined  the  following: 

An  adjustment  In  the  social  security  pay- 
roll burden,  especially  to  shield  the  work- 
ing poor.  This  would  cost  about  $3  billion. 

An  increase  in  Incmne  tax  exemptions,  ei- 
ther In  the  form  of  the  flat  $100  Increase 
proposed  by  Senator  Kennedy  (which  would 
cost  about  $3  billion)  or  In  the  form  of  • 
conversion  of  the  exemption  Into  an  optional 


$300  credit  as  Senator  Mondale  has  pro- 
posed (which  would  cost  about  $6  billion). 

The    adjustment    of    over-withholding 

which  now  gives  rise  to  refunds  of  about 
$24  bUlion  a  year— to  effect  a  one-time  cut- 
back in  federal  income  tax  collection — a 
move  that  is  very  attractive  in  principle  for 
dealing  with  otir  current  recession,  but 
which  involves  tecdinlcal  complexities  and 
might  also  run  mto  resistance  from  taxpay- 
ers who  tise  over-withholding  as  a  means 
of  forcing  themselves  to  save. 

To  preserve  the  longer-run  revenue-rais- 
ing power  of  the  tax  system  it  would  be 
important  to  accompany  income  and  pay- 
roll tax  cuts  with  a  pledge  to  recoup  the 
revenues  in  due  course  by  such  moves  as 
(1)  a  removal  of  oil  tax  preferences  which 
are  Indefensible  In  the  face  of  huge  price 
Increases  enjoyed  by  the  oil  industry;  (2) 
a  major  increase  in  the  minimum  Income 
tax;  and  (3)  the  tightening  or  closing  of 
other  tax  escape  hatches. 

Since  it  can  be  quickly  translated  into 
reduced  withholding  and  larger  paychecks, 
tax  relief  probably  offers  the  best  oppor- 
tunities for  quick  anti-recession  action.  But 
significant  contributions  can  also  be  made 
from  the  expenditures  side.  Indeed,  In  sev- 
eral areas,  increased  budget  expenditures 
can  zero  in  on  the  unemployment  problems 
of  a  soft  economy  with  greater  precision 
than  tax  cuts. 

The  direct  provision  of  Jobs  through 
more  generous  funding  of  the  public  service 
employment  program  (under  Title  n  of 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1973)  would  be  a  particularly 
effective  measure.  The  President  has  re- 
quested only  $250  million  in  his  flscal  1074 
Budget  and  $350  mUlion  in  his  1975  Budget 
for  this  purpose — to  be  spent  In  areas  where 
unemployment  exceeds  6  V4  % . 

The  6Vi%  unemployment  threshold  is 
unduly  high,  and  the  amounts  requested  by 
the  White  House  for  the  program  are  un- 
duly low.  Reducing  the  threshold  to  6% 
of  even  5>^%  and  boosting  the  budgeted 
amount  to  at  least  $1  billion  for  the  next 
twelve  months  would  yield  an  excellent 
payoff  at  relatively  low  cost: 

There  is  nothing  better  one  can  do  for 
the  Jobless  than  to  give  them  a  Job — that's 
precisely  what  this  program  does. 

In  matching  Jobless  people  with  Jobs 
that  need  doing  at  the  state  and  especially 
the  local  level,  the  program  provides  needed 
seryices  for  the  nubile. 

It  contributes  some  welcome  insulation 
against  recession  and  support  for  recovery. 
Some  concern  has  lieen  expressed  that  by 
the  time  the  program  gets  into  full  swing, 
much  of  the  need  for  it  may  have  passed. 
But  the  1970-71  experience  baa  shown  that 
It  can  be  activated  rather  quickly.  Given 
that  backlog  of  experience,  together  with 
the   1973  legislation,  one  s      "  'o 

move  even  faster  in  1974-76.  One  should 
also  bear  in  mind  that  unemployment — 
which  is  likely  to  rise  to  6%  or  so  by  simi- 
mer — will  bang  high  even  after  economic 
recovery  starts.  Real  growth  at  an  annua] 
rate  of  over  4%  will  have  to  be  sustained  for 
some  time  before  the  private  economy  gene- 
rates enough  Job  opportunities  to  bring  un- 
employment down  to  tolerable  levels.  So 
there  Is  little  or  no  risk  that  even  a  sizeable 
public  service  employmcT.t  program  will 
overstay  Its  economic  welcome. 

Other  programs  already  before  the  Con- 
gress also  offer  the  kind  of  Job  support  the 
economy  badly  needs: 

The  balance  of  the  manpower  training  and 
employment  programs,  budgeted  at  about  $3 
billion  each  for  flscal  yeare  1974  and  1975, 
should  be  funded  as  promptly  and  generously 
as  possible. 

New  budget  authority  for  social  pro- 
grama — for  health,  education,  and  housing — 
Is  programmed  to  Oiap  by  $2  billion  be- 
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tween  fiscal  1974  and  1975.  Especially  in 
housing,  it  seems  that  a  period  of  economic 
softness,  unacceptably  high  unemployment, 
and  pataf  ul  erosion  of  the  real  buying  power 
of  low  Income  groups  would  be  a  time  to  step 
xip,  not  squeeze  down,  federal  efforts. 

Action  to  raise  the  level  and  extend  the 
duration  of  unemployment  Insurance  bene- 
fits is  overdue.  The  President's  AprU  1973 
proposals,  supplemented  by  his  1974  request 
for  extension  of  benefits  for  areas  experi- 
encing "particularly  high  levels  of  unem- 
ployment over  the  next  twelve  months" 
should  be  speedily  enacted — indeed,  they  are 
not  generoxis  enough  under  present  circum- 
stances. 

A  rather  different  set  of  spending  pos- 
SllHUtles  should  also  be  explored.  I  recall  that 
in  the  recession  of  1960-61,  President  Ken- 
nedy asked  us  to  survey  the  possibilities  for 
speeding  up  useful  expenditures  across  the 
■whole  range  of  federal  programs.  Even  after 
weeding  out  those  that  represented  ingenious 
but  unsound  attempts  by  the  agencies  to 
feed  at  the  recession  trough,  a  respectable 
list  of  useful  and  quick  Job-creating  op- 
portunities was  generated. 

Maintenance  work  on  national  forest  and 
park  roads  and  facilities  is  one  example.  To- 
day, one  would  surely  add  maintenance  and 
repair  work  on  Amtrak  facilities  and  the 
roadbeds  of  raUroads  slated  to  go  into  the 
new  national  raU  corporation.  Past  experi- 
ence suggests  that  large  public  works  under- 
takings are  not  promising  candidates  for  this 
list,  but  even  here,  such  oranlzations  as  the 
Associated  General  Contractors  of  America 
believe  they  can  demonstrate  untapped  op- 
portunities for  speedy  action.  Although  the 
sum  total  would  not  be  huge,  spending 
speed-ups — like  the  public  employment  pro- 
gram— can  eflciently  combine  Job  creation 
with  the  provision  of  badly  needed  public 
services. 

Although  It  may  be  presumptuous  to 
specify  a  particular  menu  from  this  smor- 
gasbord of  possibilities,  it  Is  irresistible  to 
try.  A  broad  but  balanced  quick-action  pro- 
gram of  flscal  stimulus  of  $8  bUlion  or  so 
might  be  selected  from  the  foUowing 
Clements: 

Perhaps  $2  to  $3  billion  of  quick  added 
spending  on  more  generous  unemployment 
compensation  and  public  service  employ- 
ment and  other  government  service  programs 
with  a  high  Job-creating  content. 

A  l>oost  in  the  income  tax  exemption  pro- 
viding about  $4  bllUon  in  tax  relief  focused 
especially  on  the  middle  and  lower-middle 
Income  groups,  thus  helping  to  restore  some 
of  the  blue  collar  workers'  eroded  buying 
power. 

Social  security  payroll  tax  relief  for  the 
working  poor  and  near-poor  of  the  type  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Russell  Long,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $3  billion. 

Two  final  observations  are  In  order: 

Since  the  foregoing  program  adds  up  to 
more  than  $8  billion — and  since  the  Congress 
might  wish  to  do  even  more  for  the  blue  col- 
lar worker  and  especially  the  workmg  poor — 
an  Inxmediate  Increase  in  the  tax  llblllties 
of  the  oil  Industry  beyond  the  $3  billion 
proposed  by  the  President  could  provide  the 
needed  offsettmg  revenues  to  keep  the  net 
loss  near  or  below  the  $8  billion  mark. 

In  the  light  of  the  $15  to  $20  billion  of 
dem&nd-absorption  by  exploding  petroleum 
prices,  one  might  wonder  why  the  fiscal 
stimulus  should  be  held  to  only  $8  billion  or 
so.  The  answer  Is  two-fold.  First,  one  hopes 
that  the  $15  to  $20  billion  will  shrink  as  oil 
prices  recede  and  as  some  oil  monies  reap- 
pear in  the  economy.  Second,  given  the  exist- 
ing economic  uncertainty,  one  should  take 
the  prudent  course  and  allow  a  considerable 
margin  for  error. 


SxA'rEMKNT  OF  A«THUB  M.  Okpw.  Sunox  Fel- 
low, THE  BKOOKINGS  iNSTITtTTlOH  • 

Economic  activity  Is  sagging  in  the  United 
States  today:  Industrial  production  has  de- 
clined during  the  past  three  consecutive 
months:  unemployment  has  risen  by  650,- 
000  persons  since  October;  and  real  GNP 
is  declining  sharply  this  quarter.  In  large 
measure,  the  economic  setbtwik  reflects  the 
oil  embargo  and  the  ensuing  escalation  of 
petroleum  prices.  The  economy  was  slowing 
down  last  summer  and  autumn  in  response 
to  flscal  and  monetary  restraints  that  were 
applied  to  halt  the  earlier  hyperactive  boom. 
If  not  for  the  energy  crisis,  I  believe  the 
slowdown  would  have  been  limited  and  ap- 
propriate in  scope  and  magnitude.  But  after 
colliding  with  the  oil  embargo,  the  welcome 
slowdown  turned  into  an  unwelcome  tailspln. 
Federal  allocation  policies  prevented  the 
oil  shortage  from  having  major  disruptive 
effects  on  industry  and  headed  off  the  wave 
of  store,  plant,  and  office  closings  that  seemed 
to  emerge  on  the  horizon.  The  shortage  was 
confined  largely  to  consumer  use  tmd  partic- 
ularly to  the  gas  tank  of  the  family  car.  As 
a  result,  the  petroleum  shortage  has  affected 
the  economy  primarily  by  weakening  the  de- 
mand for  products  related  to  gasoline — most 
notably  automobiles  and  vacation  activities. 
The  collapse  of  new  car  sales  is  Just  beginn- 
ing to  spread  to  other  industries  that  supply 
prodxicts  to  Detroit.  These  prospective  dam- 
aging secondary  effects  are  one  negative 
element  in  the  economic  outlook  for  the 
months  ahead. 

A  second  and  much  larger  negative  factor 
in  the  outlook  Is  the  prospective  Impact  of 
higher  fuel  prices  on  consumer  demand  for 
other  products.  Fuel  inflation  is  taking  an 
enormous  toll  on  the  real  purchasing  power 
of  the  American  consumer.  It  now  seems 
likely  that,  directly  and  indirectly,  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  will  spend  $20  billion  more  on 
petroleum  products  In  1974  than  in  1973 
(and  wUl  get  less  product).  History  tells  us 
that  the  consumer  responds  to  such  increases 
in  the  cost  of  essential  items  by  tightening 
his  belt  generally,  and  cutting  his  consump- 
tion of  a  wide  variety  of  discretionary  items 
ranging  from  movie  tickets  to  television  sets. 
It  takes  time  for  such  adjustments  to  be 
made,  and  they  are  not  visible  now.  But  the 
fuel  price  drain  is  an  inevitable  depressive 
Influence  that  will  Increasingly  hold  down 
production  in  consumer  industries  across  the 
economy  dxiring  the  year  ahead.  The  higher 
payments  to  countries  that  ship  oil  to  the 
United  States  and  the  higher  payments  to 
the  domestic  oil  industry  are  the  equivalent 
of  a  huge  tax  on  the  consumer,  and  they 
will  force  cutbacks  In  other  areas  of  con- 
sumer spending. 

Moreover,  the  incomes  earned  from  higher 
petroleum  prices  will  not  flow  into  the  spend- 
ing stream  to  create  Jobs  or  output  In  the 
United  States  durtag  the  f<M«seeable  future. 
Only  a  small  portion  of  the  increased  reve- 
nues of  the  domestic  Industry  will  be  reflected 
in  increased  Investment  this  year;  at  this 
point,  the  Industry  Is  probably  ready  to  In- 
vest all  it  can  given  managerial  and  physical 
limitations  on  the  si>eed  with  which  capital 
spending  can  be  geared  up.  The  nations  that 
ship  oil  to  the  United  States  wUl  ultimately 
spend  some  of  their  increased  revenues  on 
U.S.  products;  but  that  too  will  take  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time.  In  the  Interim,  that 
money  will  be  a  net  drain  out  of  the  UJS. 
spending  stream. 

This  diagnosis  points  to  a  clear  prescrip- 
tion for  providing  additional  flscal  support  to 
the  U.S.  economy,  particularly  to  alleviate 
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the  pinch  on  consumer  purchasing  power.  At 
a  minimum,  such  support  will  help  to  ensure 
the  l>egtnning8  of  a  recovery  by  the  end  of 
1974.  I  see  virtually  no  risk  of  such  a  strong 
self-generating  upsxirge  that  additional  fiscal 
support  would  be  risky  and  inappropriate.  At 
a  maximum,  such  a  measure  might  prevent  a 
prolonged  and  sharp  slide  in  employment  and 
output. 

A  well-timed,  broad-based  cut  in  consumer 
taxes  would  be  the  best  way  to  provide  the 
fiscal  support.  In  gauging  the  appropriate 
magnitude  of  such  a  measure,  I  am  assuming 
that  the  expenditure  side  of  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1975  may  turn  out  slightly  above 
the  administration  proposal,  but  not  by  a  sig- 
nificant margin.  I  see  some  opportunities 
that  Congress  may  choose  to  pursue  in  adding 
to  Jobs  programs,  housing  programs,  and 
strengthening  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation S3rstem.  But  only  a  small  volume  of 
such  expenditures  could  be  geared  up  ade- 
quately to  provide  antirecessionary  protec- 
tion in  the  near-term  when  it  is  needed.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  see  some  likelihood  that 
Congress  may  trim  the  administration  re- 
quests for  military  expenditures.  Given  that 
assumption,  I  conclude  that  a  tax  cut  of 
about  $6  billion  (annual  rates)  would  be 
large  enough  to  be  constructive  and  small 
enough  to  avoid  excessive  fiscal  stimulus  \m- 
der  any  plausible  economic  scenario. 

THE    INFLATION    ISSTHE 

I  am  recommending  anti-recessionary  sup- 
portive measures  only  after  the  most  care- 
ful consideration  of  their  possible  impact  on 
the  serious  problem  of  inflation.  I  feel  par- 
ticularly confident  today  that  the  response 
of  the  economy  to  a  tax  cut  will  Increase  out- 
put and  employment  rather  than  add  to  In- 
flation. A  tax  cut  in  1974  will  not  even  reduce 
unemployment  from  current  levels;  it  can 
and  will  limit  the  deterioration  in  economic 
activity  that  Is  bound  to  occur  in  the  months 
ahead.  It  supplies  a  landing  net  for  a  reces- 
sionary economy —  not  a  launching  pad  for 
a  boom. 

When  the  tax  bolsters  consumer  demand, 
the  economy  will  have  ample  labor  and  plant 
capacity  to  meet  and  greet  that  spending. 
While  a  number  of  shortage  areas  linger  on 
today,  those  other  than  food  and  fuel  will 
continue  to  vanish  durmg  the  first  half  of 
1974  as  rapidly  as  they  emerged  during  the 
first  half  of  1973.  The  economy's  operating 
rates  will  be  significantly  lower  by  mid-year 
than  they  were  late  in  1972,  when  liunber 
was  the  only  significant  area  of  shortage. 
Since  only  a  trivial  part  of  additional  con- 
sumer Income  Is  funneled  Into  the  demand 
for  food,  a  tax  cut  will  have  vlrtuaUy  no 
effect  on  food  prices.  In  the  case  of  petro- 
leum, price  controls  should  Insure  that  any 
increment  in  demand  is  not  converted  Into 
additional  Inflation. 

More  unemployment  is  not  what  this  coun- 
try needs  to  stop  inflation.  Labor  markets 
were  not  tight  last  year  and  they  are  becom- 
ing regrettably  easier.  Wages  have  not  accel- 
erated and  have  not  contributed  to  the  up- 
surge In  inflation.  To  maintain  the  flscal  pol- 
icy of  1973  in  1974  is  to  prescribe  the  same 
medicine  for  a  case  of  the  chills  that  was 
apprc^riatc  for  a  fever.  It  Is  expensive  and 
meffective  medicine.  The  difference  between 
6'y4  percent  and  6V4  percent  unemployment 
rates  at  yearend  could  cost  $40  bUUon  in  our 
rate  of  GNP  without  reducing  the  rate  of 
wage-increase  by  as  much  as  0.1  percent. 
Indeed,  I  would  argue  that,  by  evidencing 
the  concern  and  effort  of  the  government  to 
alleviate  the  acute  cost-of-living  squeeze  on 
the  worker,  a  tax  cut  may  have  beneficial 
effects  In  preserving  the  recent  moderate  be- 
havior of  wages. 

In  short,  a  supportive  tax  cut  that  offsets 
only  part  of  the  "tax"  coUected  by  the  petro- 
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leum -producing  countries  la  not  going  o 
exacerbate  the  Inflation  problem.  My  seiue  it 
the  urgent  need  to  reverse  the  present  1  i- 
flatlon  leads  to  proposals  for  a  rollback  >f 
petroleum  prices  and  for  regulations  to  <  t- 
sure  adequate  domestic  supplies  of  fa  n 
products.  These  are  surely  lesser  evils  (w1  h 
greater  antl-inflationuy  benefits)  than  1(  t- 
tlng  the  whole  economy  go  through  1  le 
wringer. 

SPECIFIC    TAX    CTTTS 

Three  proposals  would  All  the  tax  bill,  is 
I  see  It: 

1.  Reduce  social  Insurance  taxes  on  ei  >- 
ployees  and  the  self-employed,  making  p 
for  that  loss  of  receipts  to  the  social  Insi  -- 
ance  funds  out  of  general  revenues.  Tt  tt 
could  amount  to  a  reduction  across  the  boa  d 
In  payroll  taxes  of  nearly  one  percenta  ;e 
point.  Alternatively,  it  could  be  structur  d 
to  graduate  the  payroll  tax,  giving  the  grei  ;- 
est  proportionate  relief  at  the  low  end  >f 
the  wage  scale. 

2.  Incorporate  Into  the  income  tax  li  w 
the  option  of  a  $200  credit  in  lieu  of  t  le 
present  $760  personal  exemption  that  is  d  i- 
ductlble  In  calculating  taxable  Income. 

8.  Raise  the  present  personal  exemptl  n 
from  $750  to  $900  per  person. 

The  economic  Impact  of  all  these  optio  is 
would  l>e  highly  desirable  and  rougt  y 
equivalent.  The  tax  cut  stemming  from  a  y 
wotild  flow  immediately  into  consumer  tak  i- 
home  pay  through  our  withholding  syste  i. 
Indeed,  any  one  would  provide  an  occasl  n 
for  restructuring  withholding  rates  to  redu  :e 
the  current  large  volume  of  over-wlthhol  1- 
Ing  and  thus  to  produce  an  even  larger  ii  i- 
medlate  effect  on  take-home  pay.  The  wit)  i- 
spread  small  Increases  In  consumer  tak  '■• 
home  pay  resulting  from  any  of  the  tax  cv  » 
wo\ild  get  Into  the  spending  stream  a;  d 
help  to  alleviate  the  possible  retrenchme  it 
m  consumer  living  standards  that  mlg  it 
otherwise  take  place  in  response  to  Job  la  r- 
offs  and  fuel  inflation.  The  vast  bulk  of  a  y 
of  these  tax  cuts  would  flow  to  the  lowi  ■- 
middle  and  middle-income  consumer  w  lo 
consumes  virtually  the  whole  of  his  incoE  e. 

Any  choice  among  the  measures  really  I  is 
to  be  based  on  one's  sense  of  equity  abc  it 
the  tax  system  and  one's  perception  of  1  le 
feasibility  of  prompt  enactment.  As  I  vl  w 
the  equity  Issue,  easing  the  burden  of  1  le 
payroll  tax  would  be  my  top  priority.  I  it 
that  requires  the  use  of  general  reveni  es 
for  partial  flnancing  of  the  social  Instirai  ce 
funds;  and  that  would  be  a  new  preced<  at 
which  the  Congress  has  been  reluctant  to 
adopt  In  the  past  and  might  well  wish  to 
deliberate  at  length  before  accepting  now 

The  $200  credit  option  also  introducei  a 
new  provision  into  the  tax  laws,  but  c  le 
that  should  be  much  less  controversial  [n 
principle.  There  is  a  paradox  in  the  pp  s- 
ent  provisions  that  make  the  personal  <  i- 
emption  worth  $106  per  head  to  families  In 
the  lowest  income-tax  bracket  and  $626  ]  er 
head  in  the  highest.  The  $200  credit  optl  >n 
provides  tax  relief  for  families  in  tax  brack  ts 
under  26  percent.  That  covers  the  vast  n  i- 
jorlty  of  Americans  and,  by  excluding  1  le 
remainder,  It  can  offer  a  signiflcantly  lar;  er 
amount  of  tax  relief  to  the  family  at  medl  a 
Income  than  would  the  straight  rise  In  t  le 
personal  exemption.  I  regard  that  feature  is 
an  advantage  of  the  $200  credit  option.  (  m 
the  other  hand,  the  personal  exemption  I  i- 
crease  has  the  advantage  of  being  1  le 
simplest  type  of  tax  cut.  The  fact  that  it 
provides  some  relief  to  every  family  tt  xt 
pays  Income  taxes  may  also  be  viewed  as  ja 
advantage. 

Any  one  of  these  three  tax  measures  wo\  Id 
be  constructive  and  responsible,  represei  t- 
Ing  a  combination  of  good  economic  pol:  ;y 
and  good  social  policy.  They  deserve  pron  it 
consideration  and  action. 
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U.S.  CAPITOL  BUILDINOS  SHOULD 
PROVIDE  PACmriES  FOR  HANDI- 
CAPPED PEOPLE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped  has 
been  working  to  develop  a  program  to 
eliminate  all  architectural  barriers  in  the 
buildings  on  Capitol  Hill.  Our  members 
and  staff  have  been  involved  in  meetings 
with  George  M.  White,  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol,  and  his  assistant,  Elliott 
Carroll.  As  a  result  of  these  conferences, 
Edward  Noakes,  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  has  been  hired  as  a  consult- 
ant to  the  Architect's  Office.  He  has  been 
charged  with  drawing  up  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  designed  to  make  the  Capitol 
complex  accessible  to  all  citizens. 

Indeed,  some  work  has  already  been 
started.  Last  March,  Senator  Stafford. 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  I.  participated  with 
Mr.  White  in  a  symbolic  groundbreaking 
for  a  ramp  at  the  First  and  C  Street  en- 
trance of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  This  was  a  first  step.  Further, 
the  Architect  has  been  eliminating  bar- 
riers as  minor  construction  projects  are 
undertaken. 

Mr.  President,  a  substantial  amount  of 
work  and  planning  has  been  going  on 
over  the  past  year.  Last  week  I  received 
a  letter  from  Mr.  White  which  states  in 
part: 

I  wish  to  keep  you  informed  of  our  plans 
for  implementation  of  the  Report  entitled 
"Architectural  Barriers  in  Buildings  and 
Grounds  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Arch- 
itect of  the  Capitol,"  by  Edward  Noakes,  AIA, 
Consultant  to  this  office,  a  preliminary  draft 
of  which  was  submitted  last  summer. 

After  detailed  analysis  and  comments  by 
members  of  my  staff,  the  report  Is  now  be- 
ing corrected  by  Mr.  Noakes  for  publication 
in  Its  final  form,  to  be  completed  by  March 
16,  1974.  Upon  receipt  of  the  final  report, 
the  portion  applicable  to  each  building  will 
be  delivered  to  the  respective  Superintendent 
for  Implementation  of  those  items  which  can 
be  accomplished  with  our  own  forces,  with- 
out additional  appropriations.  This  portion 
of  the  work  will  concentrate  on  providing  a 
minimum  of  one  barrier-free  entrance,  pub- 
lic telephone  and  two  public  restrooms  per 
building. 

Costs  for  the  remainder  of  the  work  are 
currently  being  determined  by  the  estimat- 
ing division  of  this  office  preparatory  to  re- 
questing authorization  and  funding  for  de- 
sign and  construction  during  fiscal  year  1976. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  report 
Is  completed  and  that  work  will  be  ex- 
pedited. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  express  ap- 
preciation to  the  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Hcmdlcapped — Sena- 
tors WILLIAMS.  Stafford,  Cranston.  Pell, 
Kennedy,  Mondale.  Hathawat,  Javits. 
Taft,  Schweiker,  and  Beall — for  their 
support  of  this  vital  project  and  their 
commitment  to  barrier-free  buildings  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

Additionally.  I  am  grateful  for  the  co- 
operation of  Senators  Chxtrch.  Dole,  and 
Percy  who  are  vitally  interested  in  this 
effort. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  all  of  us  when 
I  say  that  handicapped  citizens  have  the 
right  to  access  to  any  Federal  building 
in  this  Nation  and  that  the  buildings 


here  on  the  Hill  should  serve  as  models 
for  others. 


INNER-CITY   INVESTMENT  CAN   BE 
SUCCESSFUL 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
probably  the  most  critical  need  of  our 
cities  today  is  jobs.  The  concentration 
of  unemployment  and  underemployment 
among  inner-city  residents  imdermines 
the  capacity  of  cities  to  provide  and 
maintain  services  needed  for  effective 
and  permanent  community  development. 

Contributing  to  this  situation  has 
been  the  tendency  in  recent  years  for 
more  and  more  firms  to  move  their  facil- 
ities to  the  suburbs  in  effort  to  find 
cheaper  land,  a  better  labor  market,  less 
crime  and  a  number  of  other  advan- 
tages. 

A  company  in  St.  Louis,  however,  is 
proving  that  an  inner-city  plant  can  also 
be  successful.  Four  years  ago,  the  Brown 
Shoe  Co.  opened  a  million-dollar  factory 
in  the  Jeff-Vander-Lou  area  of  the  city 
of  St.  Louis,  an  area  with  high  un- 
employment and  other  urban  ills,  but 
also  an  area  where  a  number  of  residents 
had  joined  together  to  encourage  com- 
munity pride  and  job-creating  invest- 
ment in  their  neighborhood. 

The  JVL  shoe  plant  is  growing  steadily 
and  executives  of  the  Brown  Group  ex- 
pect it  soon  to  show  a  profit.  The  turn- 
over rate  is  almost  cut  in  half  and  em- 
ployment is  moving  up  toward  the  400- 
worker  maximum  from  a  start  of  50  in 
January  1970. 

Hopefully,  the  Brown  Shoe  experience 
in  Jeff-Vander-Lou  will  encourage  other 
companies  to  invest  in  the  inner-city. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  recent 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  article  de- 
scribing this  successful  venture  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iNMEK-crrr  Shob  Factory  Is  Alive  and 

Thrivino 

(By  Marsha  Canfleld) 

Skeptics  predicted  five  years  ago  that  the 
sheer  weight  of  inner-city  problems  would 
overwhelm  a  proposal  to  build  a  million- 
dollar  factory  in  the  shadow  of  deteriorating 
Prultt-Igoe. 

They  were  wrong,  according  to  Macler 
Shepard,  W.  L.  Hadley  Griffin  and  others  In- 
volved in  building  and  operating  the  Brown 
Shoe  Co.  Jeff-Vander-Lou  plant. 

Prultt-Igoe  has  become  a  mass  of  broken 
glass  and  twisted  metal,  a  wasteland  slated 
for  destruction  as  a  faUiire. 

The  two-story  JVL  plant  across  Jefferson 
avenue  in  North  St.  Louis  Is  virtually  un- 
touched by  vandallsin.  It  Is  adding  to  Its 
nearly  all-black  work  force.  It  is  increasing 
production. 

And  while  the  plant  is  not  yet  showing  an 
economic  profit,  Orlffln,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Brown  Group,  Inc.,  and  Shepard, 
chairman  of  the  neighborhood  organization 
that  Jeff-Vander-Lou,  Inc.,  persuaded  Brown 
to  build  in  the  city,  are  certain  it  will. 

There  has  been  success — the  personal  suc- 
cess of  a  young  man  leaving  a  humdrum  job 
to  be  trained  for  supervision  responsibility  or 
of  a  woman  whose  factory  job  has  meant 
getting  off  welfare  and  keeping  her  children 
In  school. 

The  neighborhood  has  benefited. 
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"This  plant  has  changed  the  minds  of  some 
other  businesses  who  were  going  to  go  to  the 
suburbs.  It's  hitting  at  what  was  killing  us — 
Jobs — and  providing  the  opportunity  for 
blaclcs  to  enter  management,"  Shepard  said. 

There  have  been  other  spin-off  benefits, 
such  as  stabilizing  the  general  area  and  mail- 
ing rehabilitated  bousing  more  successful,  be 
said. 

Griffin  said,  "We  know  that  what  we're 
doing  makes  economic  sense.  We  went  Into 
this  as  a  business  venture  and  know  that  no 
plant  will  be  profitable  for  a  while." 

Creating  a  core  of  trained  operators  who 
can  adjust  to  the  pressure  of  factory  work 
has  been  one  of  the  factors,  R.  W.  Shoemaker, 
president  of  Brown  Shoe  Co.,  said. 

Absenteeism  and  turnover  are  on  the  wane. 
Turnover,  once  as  high  as  80  per  cent.  Is 
below  50  per  cent,  according  to  Virgil  Zoller, 
plant  manager.  "We  now  have,  stable  core  of 
trained  f>ersonnel,  and  we  have  operators  as 
competent  as  in  any  factory  I've  been  in  In 
48  years,"  he  said. 

The  plant  opened  in  January,  1970,  with 
60  workers  selected  by  Jeff-Vander-Lou  and 
trained  by  Brown.  The  first  year  averaged 
360  pairs  of  shoes  a  day. 

There  were  1,612  pairs  a  day  beginning  in 
1973  and  lately  the  282  workers  have  passed 
the  3.400  mark.  The  plant  can  be  expanded 
to  400  workers  producing  5,500  pairs  a  day. 

Making  a  shoe  can  require  as  many  as  100 
steps  from  cutting  leather  to  the  final  dry- 
ing. The  plant  makes  women's  casual  dress 
shoes,  whip-stitched  moccasins  and  sandals 
under  the  brand  names  of  Life  Stride,  Nat- 
urallzer.  Air  Step,  Miss  America,  Fanfare, 
Connie  and  Risque. 

Most  workers  come  from  the  Jeff-Vander- 
Lou  area,  which  takes  Its  name  from  Its 
boundaries:  Jefferson,  Vandeventer  and  St. 
Louis  avenues. 

The  neighborhood  organization  is  the  per- 
sonnel office  for  the  plant,  interviewing  and 
screening  applicants  In  the  JVL  station  on 
Bacon  street. 

The  firm  tries  to  bring  local  people  into 
the  personnel  selection  In  all  Its  plants,  but 
the  partnership  with  Jeff-Vander-Lou  Is  un- 
usual. 

Jeff-Vander-Lou  acted  like  a  miniature 
chamber  of  commerce,  offering  the  support 
businesses,  churches  and  families  might  In 
a  rural  area.  Shepard  and  others  approached 
Brown  about  building  In  the  ghetto  at  a  time 
when  other  companies  across  the  nation  were 
fleeing  the  central  cities. 

"We  didn't  want  benevolence.  We  wanted 
jobs.  We  knew  we'd  never  made  shoes  before, 
but  we  knew  we  sure  could  be  trained  to 
make  things,"  Shepard  said. 

Griffin  said  that  without  the  neighborhood 
group,  the  plant  would  not  have  been  built. 
"We  wotUdn't  have  touched  It,"  he  said. 

"We  required  several  things  and  one  of 
them  was  an  identifiable  and  knowledgeable 
community  leadership  which  would  work 
with  us  In  making  a  joint  decision,"  he  said. 

Both  share  the  ultimate  goal  of  making 
the  plant  a  self-sufficient,  black-managed 
business  concern.  Shoemaker  attributed  part 
of  the  lag  in  the  plant's  success  to  the  policy 
of  training  management  residents  for  the  top 
Jobs,  rather  than  transferring  people  from 
Other  plants. 

The  top  jobs  of  plant  manager,  plant  su- 
perintendent and  assistant  superintendent 
are  filled  by  whites.  Two  of  the  nine  foremen 
are  white. 

Shepard  said: 

"TTils  U  one  of  the  keys — ^that  a  company 
took  a  giant  step  by  taking  a  completely  in- 
experienced group  and  training  them  tor 
management." 


STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  HOWARD 
W.  CANNON  IN  RESPONSE  TO 
THE  PRESIDENTIAL  MESSAGE  OP 
MARCH  8.  1974,  ON  ELECTION  RE- 
FORM 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
8,  1974,  the  President  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress a  message  on  campaign  reform. 
The  message  contained  a  number  of  rec- 
ommendations, nearly  all  of  which  have 
already  been  enacted  into  law  or  have 
been  passed  by  the  Senate  and  are  await- 
ing further  action  by  the  House. 

In  order  to  study  and  compare  the 
White  House  proposals  side  by  side  with 
existing  law  and  Senate-passed  bills  and 
pending  bills,  I  have  been  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  legislative  proposals  from  the 
executive  branch,  but  to  date  nothing 
has  been  submitted. 

It  is  imfortunate,  because  the  omnibus 
Senate  bill,  S.  3044,  has  been  on  the  cal- 
endar since  February  21 — a  month  ago — 
and  will  soon  be  debated  here  in  the 
Senate  Chamber. 

On  Friday,  March  15.  1974.  the  dis- 
tinguished and  very  articulate  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  John  O. 
Pastore,  deUvered  a  nationwide  radio 
address — a  congressional  response  to  the 
President's  message.  Senator  Pastore 's 
comments  were  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  March  19,  1974,  at 
pages  7081  and  7082,  and  I  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  read  them. 

What  Senator  Pastore  said,  in  part,  is 
that  the  Senate  has  been  moving  con- 
sistently toward  the  adoption  of  better 
and  stronger  election  laws.  The  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  became 
law  on  April  7,  1972.  That  act  requires 
timely,  detailed  disclosure  of  all  receipts 
and  expenditures  by  all  candidates  for 
Federal  office  and  by  all  political  com- 
mittees raising  or  spending  more  than 
$1,000  in  a  calendar  year. 

The  act  covers  all  Federal  elections — 
primary,  runoff  primary,  special  and 
general,  and  applies  to  caucuses  and  con- 
ventions. 

In  his  message,  the  President  stressed 
the  need  for  such  added  reforms  as: 

First.  A  single  authorized  political 
committee  for  each  candidate; 

Second.  Complete  disclosure  of  iden- 
tities of  donors  and  recipients  of  cam- 
paign contributions; 

Third.  Limitations  on  contributions  by 
a  single  contributor  to  Presidential  and 
congressional  candidates; 

Fourth.  Prohibitions  against  the  use 
of  cash,  losois,  and  other  gifts;  and 

Fifth.  Creation  of  an  independent 
Federal  Election  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  where  the 
advisers  to  the  President  have  been  in 
the  past  year  or  so,  or  what  public  in- 
formation has  been  available  to  the  Pres- 
ident, but  I  thought  it  was  perfectly 
clear  that  the  Senate  passed  a  bill.  S. 
372,  last  July  30,  1973.  by  a  vote  of  82 
to  8.  which  incorporated  the  following 
provisions  and  more: 

First.  Limitations  on  contributions  by 
individuals  and  political  committees — 
not  more  than  $3,000  to  any  candidate  or 
political  committee; 


Second.  Limitations  on  expenditures  tn 
primary  and  general  elections — 10  cents 
times  voting  age  population  in  primaries 
and  15  cents  for  general  elections; 

Third.  Prohibitions  against  the  use  of 
cash  excess  of  $100  for  contributions  or 
expenditures; 

Fourth.  Requirement  for  a  single  cen- 
tral campaign  committee  for  each  candi- 
date for  election  to  Senate  and  House  and 
not  more  than  one  such  committee  in 
each  State  for  Presidential  candidates; 

Fifth.  A  campaign  depository  for  each 
candidate  where  all  deposits  and  with- 
drawals shall  be  recorded ;  and 

Sixth.  An  independent  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  to  oversee  the  law  and 
with  primary  civil  and  criminal  and 
prosecutorial  power. 

It  is  obvious  that  Senate  action  is 
months  ahead  of  Presidential  recom- 
mendations and  should  be  given  public 
credit. 

This  year,  the  bill  I  reported  to  the 
Senate  on  February  21.  1974.  S.  3044. 
again  incorporates  the  provisicMis  of  ex- 
isting law  and  of  the  bill.  S.  372.  Further, 
S.  3044  recommends  public  financing  of 
all  Federal  elections  in  order  to  allow  any 
candidate  to  run  for  office  without  rely- 
ing upon  wealthy  contributors  or  special 
interests. 

The  Senate,  in  both  S.  372  and  S.  3044, 
would  repeal  the  equal  time  provisions  of 
section  315  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934;  provide  for  modest  tax  credits  or 
deductions  for  political  contributions; 
and  use  the  existing  law  dollar  checkoff 
as  a  basic  for  financing  Federal  cam- 
paigns. 

Except  for  a  few  suggestions  to  curb 
"dirty  tricks"  or  to  change  the  term  of 
office  for  Federal  elective  offices — which 
would  be  a  constitutional  amendment — 
there  is  no  significant  point  in  the  Presi- 
dential message  which  has  not  been  con- 
sidered and  rejected  by  the  Senate  or 
incorporated  into  the  existing  law  or  the 
Senate-passed  bill.  S.  372. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  while  the  Con- 
gress and,  to  a  greater  degree,  the  Sen- 
ate, has  been  fulfilling  the  need  to  pro- 
vide meaningful  needed  election  reforms, 
the  executive  agsdn  has  demonstrated  its 
practice  of  arriving  with  too  little,  too 
late. 


BRANCH  RAIL  LINES  IN  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 

Mr.  McINTYRE,  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  Transportation's  first 
planning  study  recommended  that  the 
Nashua  to  Hillsboro.  N.H.,  branch  line 
be  terminated  at  Milford,  N JI.  If  this  rail 
service  is  not  continued,  the  Hopkins  Co. 
and  the  Monadnock  Paper  Mills  could  no 
longer  continue  as  an  economically  viable 
operation. 

Both  of  these  businesses  gave  testi- 
mony at  the  rail  hearings  in  Boston  re- 
garding the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion preliminary  plan.  The  Monadnock 
Paper  Mills  and  the  E.  C.  &  W.  L.  Hopkins 
Co.  can  best  explain  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinuing rail  service  to  this  area. 

Mr.  President.  I,  therefore  ask  unani- 
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mous  consent  that  each  of  their  i  ;stl- 
monles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma(  irial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re  ord, 
as  follows : 

MoNADNOcx  Paper  Mills,  Inc., 
Bennington,  NJi.,  March  8,  li  '4. 
scbmission   to   the   interstate   comi  olce 
Commission  in  Connection  With  Ex  1  arte 
No.  2S3  (StbNo.  1) 

First  report  of  the  Planning  Office  In  con- 
nection with  the  requirements  of  the  Re- 
gional Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1073.  Jub- 
mlsslon  with  specific  reference  to  Zone  I  and 
thi  branch  line  from  Nashua  to  HUlsboi  >. 

I  am  Ervlng  A.  LeCaln,  Treasurer  of  Mc  lad- 
nock  Paper  Mills,  Inc.,  of  Bennington,  New 
Hampshire,  and  I  appear  representing  my 
company.  Associated  with  me  in  this  lub- 
mlsBlon  and  sharing  with  me  my  ten  ml  lute 
time  period  is  William  Hopkins,  Oe  eral 
Manager  and  Treasurer  of  E.G.  ft  Wl>.  lop- 
kins.  Inc..  of  Greenfield.  New  Hampf  Ure. 
Both  compcuiles  are  on  the  Nashua  to  I  lUs- 
boro  branch  line  and  both  companies  wi  1  be 
vitally  afifected  by  the  proposal  as  lndi<  kted 
m  the  Planning  Report— Zone  8 — that  the 
branch  line  be  terminated  at  MllfOrd,  »ew 
Hampshire.  We  have  combined  in  this  ub- 
misslon  the  relevant  data  as  to  need,  rail 
traffic  history,  economic  Impact,  etc.,  u  our 
Interests  are  mutual. 

In  this  brief  statenient  we  would  111  >  to 
cover  the  following  aspects  of  the  prota  an: 

1.  The  need  for  rail  service  for  both  i  )m- 
panles  and  the  cost  and  consequences  c  its 
elimination. 

2.  The  economic  Impact  not  only  on  the 
companies  but  their  employees,  the  com  nu- 
llities and,  in  fact,  tbe  total  area. 

3.  A  review  of  the  number  of  rail  lara 
handled  together  with  the  best  immedli  »ly 
available  estimate  of  the  tonnage  handle*  on 
this  branch  line  as  far  as  Bennington. 

4.  Based  upon  this  traffic  data  for  B73 
and  tbe  criteria  contained  in  the  Dep  rt- 
ment  of  TransportaUon  report,  "Rail  8er  ice 
to  the  Midwest  and  Northeast  Region — '  ol- 
ume  I",  particularly  the  criteria  presentei  in 
the  charts  listed  as  Figure  9  and  Figure  10, 
which  delineate  the  measurement  of  "fin  \n- 
dal  viability"  for  local  service,  it  la  quite  )b- 
Tlous  that  there  must  have  been  Insuffld  ^nt 
or  Incorrect  data  avaUable  to  the  plani  ag 
group  resulting  in  the  suggestion  that  he 
line  terminate  at  Milford.  When  we  re  ite 
that  actual  rail  traffic  to  this  criteria,  1  Is 
obvious  that  the  branch  line  as  far  as  E  n- 
nington,  N.H.,  is  clearly  financially  vUble  i  nd 
any  prc^Kiaed  abandonment  is  unwarran  Bd. 

5.  FlnaDy,  there  is  a  further  substan  lal 
question  as  to  the  supposed  lack  of  pro  It- 
ability  on  the  branch  line,  despite  outmo  ed 
equipment  and  Inadequately  malntal:  ed 
roadbed. 

Aa  to  the  critical  need  for  rail  service  or 
the  two  companies,  it  can  be  put  qi  ite 
simply.  The  Hopkins  Company,  which  is  tn 
animal  feed  producer  and  completely  ;e- 
pendent  upon  bulk  shipments  of  grain,  wo  Id 
be  forced  to  close  without  rail  service.  T  he 
paper  mill  is  extremely  dependent  upon  i  Ul 
service  and  this  might  best  be  illustra  ed 
by  a  quotation  from  a  study  of  the  »  sw 
England  railroad  problems  financed  bj  a 
grant  from  the  New  England  Regional  Co  a- 
mission  as  follows: 

"Shippers  differ  in  their  dependence  ui  )n 
rail  service.  For  example,  paper  related  i- 
dustries  have  a  great  dependence  upon  i  ill 
service  because  they  ship  and  receive  la:  f 
quantities  of  products  that  require  a 
tlvely  low  cost  freight  service." 

More  speciflcaUy,  tbe  paper  mill  would  %o 
longer  l>e  able  to  purchase  and  process  sot  ke 
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of  the  bulk  commodities  now  received  in 
hopper  cars  and  used  in  an  automatic  bulk 
handling  and  process  system  and  would  have 
to  return  to  tbe  use  of  bagged  material  with 
its  added  cost  and  inefficiency.  Other  bulk 
commodities,  especially  wood  pulp  which 
must  come  by  rail  from  such  distant  points 
as  the  West  Coast  and  BriUsh  Coliunbia, 
would  have  to  be  unloaded  and  shipped  by 
truck  from  Milford  on.  Obviously  in  order 
to  do  this,  land  would  have  to  be  purchased 
and  an  unloading  dock  constructed  and  addi- 
tional people  hired  to  rehandle  all  of  the 
basic  bulk  commodities  used  by  the  mill.  Pre- 
liminary estimates  of  the  added  cost,  without 
enough  time  to  make  a  detailed  study,  indi- 
cate that  the  additional  capital  cost  and, 
more  ImporUntly,  the  additional  annual  op- 
erating costs  are  such  that  the  paper  mUl 
would  no  longer  be  economically  viable. 

Both  the  Hopkins  Company  and  the  paper 
mill  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  communi- 
ties in  which  they  operate  and,  with  the 
single  exception  of  a  small  electronics  assem- 
bly plant,  represent  the  only  Industry  in 
either  of  the  two  towns.  The  Importance  of 
the  companies  to  the  area  and  to  their  em- 
ployees is  Ulustrated  by  the  following  Uble 
listing  the  population  of  the  towns,  the  num- 
ber of  employees,  the  total  payroll  and  the 
total  sales  of  each  of  the  two  companies. 


ECONOMIC  IMPACT 


GrecnfieM 


BeiiRiniton 

Population J75  7cg 

Paper  mill  and  (rain  mill: 

Number  of  tmployeas 190  40 

Payroll..   J2,(»7,0OO  $300,000 

Annualsales 101300,000  3,700.000 


We  seriously  question  the  Inability  of  the 
Boston  ft  Maine  Railroad  to  earn  a  profit  on 
this  branch  line.  Before  proceeding  to  a 
detailed  review  of  the  volume  of  traffic  on  tbe 
branch  line  as  far  as  Bennington,  we  would 
make  clear  that  we  have  based  all  of  our  com- 
parisons on  the  assumption  that  the  line  from 
Bennington  to  Hillsboro,  amounting  to  nine 
miles  and  under  embargo  for  more  than  a 
year,  probably  cannot  be  considered  a  viable 
portion  of  the  line.  To  Ulustrate  the  fact 
that  both  companies  have  always  tried  to 
cooperate  with  the  railroad  in  meeting  their 
difficult  financial  problems,  the  companies 
agreed  to  give  up  a  local  freight  agent  quite 
some  time  ago  when  the  Boston  ft  Maine 
Railroad  suggested  that  the  elimlnaUon  ot 
this  agent  would  improve  the  profitability 
of  the  line.  Monadnock  gave  up  a  Iimlte<k 
warehouse  operation  in  HUlsboro  when  the 
Boston  ft  Maine  put  an  embargo  on  this 
branch  line  beyond  Bennington  more  thaa  a 
year  ago.  They  did  thto  without  protest, 
recognizing  the  justification  for  the  action. 

Now  to  the  most  important  aspect  of  the 
report  and  recommendation  as  it  relates  to 
the  actual  traffic  data.  We  must  assume  that 
either  Inadequate  or  incorrect  data  as  to 
rail  cars  handled  and  average  weekly  ton- 
nage moved  must  have  been  used  because, 
based  upon  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation criteria,  the  proposed  abandon- 
ment of  tlUs  branch  line  from  Milford  to 
Bennington  cannot  be  Justified. 

Baaed  upon  the  D.O.T.'s  report  on  Zone  8. 
we  have  a  total  of  723  cars  from  Nashua  to 
MllfonL  Our  neighbor,  the  E.G.  ft  Wi. 
Hopkins  Company  of  Greenfield  estimates  a 
net  total  number  of  cars  for  1973  or  850 
(see  their  separate  filing  for  details)  and 
Monadnock  received  or  originated  a  total  of 
490  ears.  This  represents  a  total  of  1863  cars 
for  a  branch  line  totaling  34  miles  from 
Nashua  to  Bennington. 


Our  best  estimate  indicates  that  a  mini- 
mum of  1800  tons  per  average  week  was 
handled  on  this  branch  line  between  Nashua 
and  Bennington  and  It  Is  recognized  that 
tonnage  is  a  better  measurement  of  im- 
portance and  Income  than  number  of  rail 
cars    handled. 

In  1970,  according  to  a  report  covering  the 
Boston  ft  Maine  Railroad  traffic  within  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  which  was  developed 
under  a  grant  by  the  New  England  Regional 
Commission,  a  total  of  1626  cars  were  han- 
dled between  Nashua  and  Bennington.  The 
1973  volume  showed  an  excellent  Increase 
and  if  suitable  rail  cars  had  been  avaUable, 
the  paper  mill  was  not  only  willing  but  anxi- 
ous to  Increase  its  outgoing  rail  shipments  of 
finished  product.  We  estimate  that  between 
the  paper  mill  and  the  Hopkins  grain  mUl  a 
total  of  more  than  one  million  dollars  of  rail 
freight  charges  were  represented  by  the  vo- 
lume of  traffic  on  this  line  in  1973. 

Attached  is  a  chart  showing  the  mil  mile- 
age, the  rail  cars  handled  and  the  tonnage 
handled  for  1973  for  the  branch  line  from 
Nashua  to  Bennington.  Using  the  criteria  il- 
lustrated in  Figure  9  and  Flgm-e  10,  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  are  quite  clear: 

1.  When  the  traffic  between  Nashua  and 
Bennington  is  compared  to  that  between 
Nashua  and  MUford  (the  portion  of  the 
branch  line  proposed  to  be  contniued),  we 
find  that  the  weekly  tonnage  data  Is  not- 
ably superior  for  the  branch  line  to  Ben- 
nington as  compared  to  the  Nashua-Milford 
section.  We  also  find  that  In  number  of  cars 
handled,  the  line  from  Nashua  to  Bennington 
Is  at  least  equal  to  the  Nashua-Milford  sec- 
tion. Attached  are  copies  of  Figure  9  and 
Figure  10  charts  with  the  actual  traffic  data 
overlaid  in  red  ink. 

2.  If  the  Commission  requires  that  the 
comparison  be  of  the  Mllford-Bennington 
section  of  the  line  be  of  the  Mllford-Benning- 
ton section  of  the  line  to  the  Nashua-Milford 
section,  then  the  conclusions  are  also  favor- 
able. The  average  weekly  tonnage  as  lUus- 
trated  on  Figure  10  is  at  least  equal  and  pos- 
sibly better  tor  the  MUford -Bennington  sec- 
Uon.  The  cars  per  mile  handled  is  at  least 
as  good  as  the  Nashua-Milford  section.  This 
comparison  we  have  also  illustrated  by  the 
same  overlay  chart  method  and  we  attach 
herewith. 

We  have  been  advised  In  the  past  when 
reviewing  this  branch  line  with  the  Boston 
ft  Maine  KaUroad  that  it  was  "marginally 
profitable".  When  we  consider  the  handicaps 
which  are  the  result  of  deteriorated  equip, 
ment  and  roadbed  resulting  in  very  substan- 
tial qiced  UnUte  and  the  fact  that  traffic  on 
this  branch  Une  could  have  been  increased 
substantially  if  suitable  raU  cars  had  been 
available  when  needed,  there  is  no  Justifica- 
tion whatsoever  to  assume  that  a  properly 
maintained  branch  Une  with  adequate 
equipment  would  not  be  well  and  profiubly 
supported  by  the  volume  of  traffic  generated 
from  Nashua  to  Bennington.  Monadnock  has 
recently  secured  a  substantial  account  in  the 
Midwest  which,  if  suitable  service  can  be 
provided,  wUl  increase  the  outgoing  rail 
Toliune  slgniflcanUy. 

This  summer  Monadnock  Paper  MUls,  Inc. 
wUl  complete  an  investment  of  8750,000  in 
a  pollution  treatment  plant  in  order  to  meet 
the  abatement  requirements  of  the  Federal 
Government  through  the  EnvirwnmenUl 
Protection  Agency.  We  cannot  see  logic  or 
conunon  sense  for  a  process  of  reasoning  that 
results  In  one  "arm"  of  the  Government  in- 
sisting on  substantial  financial  outlays  in 
order  to  stay  in  business  while  tbe  proposals 
of  another  "arm"  of  the  same  GoTemment 
could  result  in  the  business  having  to  close. 
Attaiched  to  and  made  a  part  of  *>'*«  sub- 
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mission  Is  a  letter  from  the  Local  of  the 
United  Paperworkers  International  Union 
representing  the  employees  at  Monadnock 
and  a  letter  from  the  Selectmen  of  the  Town 
of  Bennington  protesting  this  proposal. 

To  sum  up — both  companies  protest 
most  strongly  that  there  is  no  Justification 
for  the  proposed  abandonment  of  the  portion 
of  this  line  from  Milford  to  Bennington  In 
terms  of  a  viable  railroad  branch  line  opera- 
tion and  that  this  would  result  in  an  un- 
necessary and  tremendous  economic  impact 
on  the  area  served  by  this  branch  line. 


Board  of  Selection, 
Bennington,  NJI.,  February  28, 1974. 
We  understand  that  the  first  Planning  Re- 
port under  the  new  Federal  RaU  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  proposes  that  the  branch  line  serv- 
ing this  community  be  terminated  at  MU- 
ford. We  wish  to  protest  most  strongly  and 
associate   ourselves  with   the    protest   being 
filed  by  Monadnock  Paper  Mills,  Inc.  relat- 
ed to  this  subject.  The  consequence  of  such 
an  action  on  the  industry  which  is  the  ma- 
jor employer  and  taxpayer  in  this  area  would 
be  devastating  and,  further,  we  think  this 
action  is  both  unjustified  and  unnecessary. 
Yours  truly, 

Bennington  Board  of  Selectmen. 


United  Paperworkers  Inter- 
national Union, 
Bennington,  NJi..  March  6,  1974. 
We  wish  to  add  our  protest  to  that  being 
filed  by  Monadnock  Paper  MUls,  Inc.  regard- 
ing the  proposal  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation that  the  branch  line  serving  this 
company  be  terminated  at  MUford.  The  em- 
ployment, payroll  and  welfare  of  our  mem- 
bers as  well  as  the  community  is  at  stake 
in  this  unnecessary  and  unwarranted  pro- 
posal. 

Sincerely, 

SAMtTEL    ZacHOS, 

President. 


MONADNOCK  PAPER  MILLS,  INC.  AND  E.  C.  4  W.  L.  HOPKINS  CO.,  BENNINGTON,  N.H.  AND  GREENFIELD.  N.H.,  ZONE  8-BRANCH  LINE  NASHUA  TO  HILLSBORO 

|P»r  mile  data  on  rail  cars  and  tonnage— Nashua  to  Bennington,  1973) 


Numt)«r  of 
miles 

Numt)er  of 
cars.  1973 

Weekly 
tonnage 

Cars  per 

DOT  criteria 

Cars 

Tonnage 

Station  to 
station 

, 

Station 

to— 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Mi 

limum 

Maximum 

Na<hiia  to  Milford                       --- 

12 
15 

723 
650 

700 
600 

60  .. 
43  .. 

33 

30 

71 
75 

4N 

700 

tso 

Miles  to  Greenfield 

27  .. 
7 

490' 

1,300  . 
500 

51 

37 
36 

59 
78 

550 
250 

1.300 
450 

Miles  to  Bennington 

70  .. 

Total  from  Nashua 

34 

1,863 

1,S00  . 

55 

3« 

59 

600 

1,500 

Summary  for  section  proposed  lor  abandonment: 

22 

1,140 

1,100 

52  .. 

36 

64 

450 

1,100 

>  Estimate. 

Statement  op  E.  C.  ft  W.  L.  Hopkins, 
Inc. 

We  are  an  animal  and  poultry  feed  manu- 
facturing business.  Standard  Classification 
#2042,  situated  on  the  Nashua  to  HUlsboro, 
N.H.  branch  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad, 
27  mUes  west  of  Nashua  at  Greenfield,  N.H. 
The  popiUation  of  the  town  is  approximately 
760. 

We  employ  approximately  40  people  with  a 
payroU  of  $300,000.00  in  1973. 

The  map  of  Zone  8,  Nashua,  NB.,  Volume 
11,  Part  I,  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion's Report,  indicates  a  cut-off  of  the  Nas- 
hua to  HUlsboro  branch  at  Milford.  NB. 
This  would  force  our  company  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

We  purchase  approximately  32,000  tons  of 
grain  and  grain  products  per  year,  most  of 
which  originates  in  the  midwest  "bread- 
basket" area  of  the  country.  RaU  shipments 
of  this  large  volume,  from  distances  in  the 
area  of  700  to  800  mUes,  are  the  only  means 
for  us  to  receive  this  large  tonnage.  We  have 
no  alternative  mode  of  transportation  to  re- 
ceive our  raw  materials  and  relocation  of  our 
manufacturing  plant  Is  economically  Just 
not  possible.  We  estimate  the  added  cost  to 
truck  from  a  rail  head  would  be  approxi- 
mately $200,000.00,  needing  approximately  40 
truckloads  per  week,  an  impossible  alterna- 
tive. 

We  believe  the  Secretary's  recommenda- 
tions, relative  to  our  branch,  lacked  com- 
plete information  on  the  volume  of  carloads 
and  tons  for  tbe  Nashua  to  HUlsboro  Une 
for  the  stations  of  Greenfield  and  Benning- 
ton. We  respectfully  request  extension  of 
service  to  Bennington,  N.H.  In  light  of  the 
following  Information. 

In  1973  we  received  approximately  631  car- 
loads and  forwarded  195  carloads.  Only  10% 
of  the  freight  in  the  out-bound  carloads 
was  "non-transit"  and  we,  therefore,  take 
credit  for  19.  Adding  these  together,  we  con- 
sider the  total  for  Greenfield,  N.H.  to  be  650 
carloads.  The  Monadnock  Paper  Mills,  Inc., 
located  in  Bennington,  NJI.,  34  mUes  west 
of  Nashua,  had  approximately  600  carloculs 
per  year  received  and  forwarded.  The  total 
for  MUford,  N.H.  was  723  carloads.  The  total 
for  the   branch,  Nashua  to   Bennington,   is 


approximately  1,873  carloads,  for  a  distance 
of  34  mUes,  which  shows  55  carloads  per 
mUe,  per  year.  Since  this  is  weU  above  the 
34  carloads  per  mUe  standard,  and  as  shown 
on  the  tracing  of  Fig.  9  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation's  "Relationship  of  RaU 
Line  Length  and  Traffic  Volumes  Local  Serv- 
ice Operation,"  falls  Just  below  the  "upper 
criteria,"  we  believe  the  branch  meets  the 
Secretary's  requirements  as  far  as  Benning- 
ton, N.H.,  and  should  be  recommended  for 
service. 

Because  our  cars  are  heavUy  loaded,  use 
of  the  net  tons  per  week  criteria  gives  the 
branch  a  greater  demonstration  of  meeting 
the  Secretary's  requirements,  as  shown  by 
the  use  of  the  tracing  of  Pig.  10 — "Railroad- 
Motor  Carrier  Breakeven  Analysis  for  Local 
Service  Line  of  Varying  Length." 

Tons/wk. 
Greenfield  (transit  outbound  excluded)   600 

Bennington — approximately 500 

MUford— appro.».lmately  — —  700 

Total  net  tons  per  week  for  the  branch 
gives  a  total  of  1800  tons  per  week,  which 
Is  well  above  the  "upper  criteria"  for  the  34 
miles  to  Bennington. 

If  each  station  must  stand  alone,  then 
Greenfield,  with  a  total  of  650  carloads  ap- 
Ued  to  the  15  mUes  from  MUford,  N.H.  (the 
next  station)  shows  43  carloads  per  mUe, 
weU  above  the  standard  of  34.  And  equally, 
the  station  In  Bennington,  7  miles  distant 
from  Greenfield,  with  approximately  500 
cars,  comes  to  71  carloads  per  mUe. 

The  RaU  ReorganizaUon  Act  (PL  93-236) 
states  in  section  206  (a)  that  the  goals  of 
the  final  system  plan,  which  Is  to  result 
from  USRA's  consideration  of  the  Secretary's 
Report  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission's evaluation  thereof,  includes  for  ex- 
ample goal  #2,  "is  the  maintenance  of  rail 
service  to  meet  the  raU  transportation  needs 
of  the  region."  As  my  Introduction  makes 
clear,  loss  of  service  to  Greenfield  and  Ben- 
nington fails  to  meet  this  goal  as  we  would 
have  no  alterixative  but  to  go  out  of 
business. 

Also,  goal  #8  in  section  206  (a)  is  the  min- 
imization of  job  losses  and  economic  impact 
to  the  area  now  served  by  raU.  With  the  clos- 
ing of  our  two  businesses  the  impact  on  the 


area  would  be  a  major  disaster  as  we  are 
the  principle  employers  in  our  two  towns. 
We,  therefore,  respectfully  urge  the  reten- 
tion of  the  Hillsboro  Branch  to  Bennington, 
N.H.  with  service  at  that  station  and  Green- 
field because: 

1.  The  current  traffic  meets  the  criteria 
based  either  on  carloads  or  net  tons  per 
week. 

2.  Without  these  stations,  the  service  to 
tbe  area  is  Inadeqaute. 

3.  The  economic  impact  and  loss  of  jobs 
that  would  be  the  result  of  collapse  of  our 
business  would  be  disastrous  to  the  area. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  SUNDAY  MAZA- 
ZINE:  INTELLIGENT  ARTICLE  ON 
VITAMINS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  alarming  events  in  Wasliington  is  the 
insistence  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration that  safe  vitamins  and  minerals 
be  called  drugs  and  regulated  under  the 
drug  laws  rather  than  under  the  food 
laws. 

There  is  ample  authority  now  on  the 
books  for  the  FDA  to  control  foods  which 
are  either  misbranded  or  mislabeled,  or 
which  are  toxic.  That  surely  would  cover 
most  areas  of  possible  or  potential  abuse 
in  the  sale  of  vitamins  and  minerals. 

PREJXTDICE   BY    THE   FDA 

But  the  FDA  is  more  interested  in  reli- 
gion than  in  science.  It  takes  the  view, 
against  a  considerable  amount  of  ob- 
jective and  scientific  evidence,  that  vita- 
mins and  minerals  in  amounts  greater 
than  the  so-called  recommended  daily 
allowance  are  not  needed. 

But  a  number  of  studies  on  vitamin  C 
indicate  that  amounts  10  to  20  times  the 
RDA  have  very  beneficial  effects  and 
studies  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare's  own  National 
Institutes  of  Health  indicate  that  large 
groups  of  persons — the  aged  in  particu- 
lar— as  well  as  the  poor,  pregnant  moth- 
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ers,  and  others,  are  deficient  in  nun^rous 
nutrients. 

In  fact  the  FDA  has  said  it  is  a  sfibtle 
fraud  to  say  that — 

Major  segments  of  the  population  o 
country  are  now  suffering  from,  or 
imminent  danger  of  suffering  from,   4h'^'' 
tlonal  deficiency. 

Yet  studies  by  their  own  NIH  indftates 
that  this  is  true  for  large  groups  o 
aged,  both  poor  and  well-to-do. 

A    RIGGED   BOOK    OF    REGULATIONS 

On  the  one  hand  the  FDA  haslsaid 
that  vitamins  and  minerals  are  "iU(  jal" 
and  "mlsbranded"  if  they  claim  the:  are 
efTective  against  any  disease.  But  or  the 
other  hand,  the  FDA  would  require  hat 
the  manufacturers  and  uistributoi  of 
those  same  vitamins  and  minerals  i  ove 
that  they  are  effective  in  the  prevei  tion 
of  a  disease  before  they  could  be  sold 
in  quantities  in  excess  of  150  perceA  of 
the  recommended  daily  allowance.Jhat 
is  an  up-side-down  requirement.  Hlads 
the  FDA  wins.  Tails  the  manufactiirers 
lose. 

The  FDA  has  rigged  the  regulation; 

That  is  why  I  and  24  other  Sent  lors 
have  sponsored  S.  2801  to  require  hat 
vitamins  and  minerals  continue  t4  be 
regulated  under  the  food  laws  and  not 
as  drugs,  which  they  are  not. 

The  New  York  Times  article  by  Ikil- 
chael  Halberstam,  is  a  refreshing  st  ite- 
ment  from  a  very  knowledgeable  soi  rce. 
The  FDA  has  been  two  to  three  dec  des 
behind  the  facts  and  behind  the  evi- 
dence. There  is  some  chance  that  his 
and  other  articles  may  finally  bring  t  em 
into  the  second  half  of  the  20  th  cent  try 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  <  rti- 
cle,  "The  A,  B,:,  C,  D,  and  E  of  Vitam  as" 
from  the  New  York  Times  magazin  of 
Sunday,  March  17,  1974,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arfcle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  I^c- 
ORD,  as  follows: 
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Ths  a.  B-ia,  C  D  AMD  E  or  Vita 
(By  Michael  Halberstam) 

Ah,  those  were  the  days,  those  were 
days  when  we  doctors  knew  all  about  vita 
mlns,  and  the  people  who  stuffed  themse  ires 
with  B  and  C  were  cranks  and  food  fadd 
not  Nobel   Pttut  winners;    Those  jrerc 
days,   the  lovely  days,   when  we  could 
rouiul    the    doctors'    dining   room   and 
about  examining  some  natty  woman  #ho 
was  taking  800  units  of  vitamin  E  dally,    nd 
not  have  to  worry  that  some  colleague  ac  oss 

SCO 
units  and  had  never  felt  better.  Best  of  ill 


In  those  pre-Paullng  days,  when  some  ste 


eyed  patient  fixed  us  across  the  consult  ig- 
room  table  and  asked  if  we  "believed'  In 
supplemental  vitamins,  we  could  look  s  m- 
patbetlc-scientlfic  and  reel  off  a  bit  of  v  ta' 
mln  tape  from  our  minds,  something  to  he 
effect  that  it  wasn't  really  necessary  to  a  ip- 
plement  a  normal  diet  ("And  I'm  sure  ou 
eat  a  normal  diet  .  .  ."),  but  that  If  l>e 
patient  felt  better  takmg  vitamins,  t^« 
was  no  barm  In  them. 

We  Icnev  about  vitamins  then.  We 
what  the  textbook  said,  that  vitamins  ^re 
unrelated  organic  compounds  occurring  In 
many  foods  In  small  amounts,  which  %  >re 
necessary  for  the  normal  functioning  o<  be 
body.  We  knew  that  since  vitamins  could  ot 
be  synthesized  by  the  body,  they  had  ta  be 
provided  in  food  or  in  tablet  form.  Som4  of 
us  even  knew  that  the  word  vitamin  It  elf 
enme  from  the  first  such  substance  \aicAv  rd. 


ly- 


a  member  of  the  "amine"  chemical  family, 
necessary  for  life,  "vita." 

We  knew  all  about  vitamin  supplements, 
too.  We  remembered  the  analogy  from  medi- 
cal school  about  pouring  extra  coffee  m  a 
cup  that  was  already  filled — supplemental 
vitamins,  added  to  a  standard  diet,  just 
sloshed  over  the  brim,  so  to  speak — coming 
out  in  the  urine  In  amounts  nearly  directly 
proportional  to  the  excessive  mtake.  People 
took  vitamins,  we  were  told,  because  they 
did  not  understand  nutrition  and  because 
advertising  lured  them  with  promises  of 
greater  strength  and  happiness.  "We  have 
the  richest  urine  In  the  world,"  our  medical- 
school  professors  told  us,  and  we  chuckled 
cjmlcally. 

Nobody's  laughing  now.  For  one  thing,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  decided 
that  some  vitamins  are  dangerous,  and  has 
put  limitations  on  the  amount  of  vitamms 
A  and  D  that  can  be  put  in  a  nonprescrip- 
tion capsule.  The  FJ5.A.  regulation,  which 
went  into  effect  in  October,  has  managed  to 
antagonize  a  wondrously  diverse  group  of 
Americans,  including  self-confessed  health- 
food  freaks,  political  radicals,  right-wing 
libertarians,  retail  pharmacists,  and  manu- 
facturers. 

The  FD.A.'8  concern  about  overdosage 
with  A  and  D  is  more  than  matched  by  the 
growing  popular  belief  that  we  are  not 
getting  enough  of  other  vitamins.  The  most 
advanced  theory  U  that  vitamins.  Instead 
of  being  substances  with  a  necessary  but 
limited  role  In  the  body's  normal  function- 
ing, can  actually  be  therapeutic  in  certain 
diseases,  particularly  when  given  in  enor- 
mous dosages  ("megavitamins").  Mega- 
vltamlns  are  said  to  be  able  to  cure 
schizophrenia,  prevent  the  common  cold 
and  overcome  impotence.  Since,  next  to  a 
cancer  cure,  these  are  probably  the  public's 
three  most  common  obsessions,  it's  little 
wonder  that  •  whole  new  industry  has 
grown  up  around  megavitamins. 

For  a  health  concern  to  become  a  health 
fad,  the  American  public  requires  docu- 
mentation. As  a  nation,  we  have  great 
faith  in  aclence,  coupled  with  skepticism 
about  scientists.  They  don't  know  every- 
thing, we  say.  We  believe  in  miracles,  but 
they  have  to  be  acientlflc  miracles.  We  en- 
joy disputing  conventional  science,  but  we 
like  to  have  some  scientists  on  our  side. 
In  the  vitamin  controversy,  Linus  Pauling, 
chemist,  molecular  biologist  and  Interna- 
tional peacemaker,  provided  the  scientific 
muscle  which  moved  megavitamins  from  a 
cult  to  a  national  issue. 

Pauling  became  the  guru  of  the  vitamin 
movement  not  tbrcugti  any  perscuai  re- 
search or  systematic  interest  in  metabolism, 
but  as  the  result  of  a  dinner-table  con- 
versation. At  an  awards  dinner  in  lOM, 
Pauling,  then  65,  expressed  to  a  biochemist 
he  happened  to  meet  a  desire  to  live  another 
15  or  20  years.  A  few  weeks  later,  the  bio- 
chemist, Irwin  Stone,  obligingly  sent  off  to 
Pauling  a  regimen  for  dally  doses  of  vita- 
min C  that  were  10  times  the  usually  rec- 
ommended amounts.  Pauling  and  his  wife 
promptly  began  the  regimen,  noticed  an 
Improved  sense  of  well-being  and  a  decreased 
number  of  colds,  and  began  searching 
around  for  an  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. 

Pauling  was  well  aware  of  the  coffee-cup 
theory  of  vitamin  usage  and  mlsiusage.  He 
knew  that  experiments  had  shown  that 
vitamin  C  (ascorbic  acid)  was  not  synthe- 
sized by  taumana,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
cellular  metabolism  and  that  Its  la^ 
eventuated  Jn  scurvy.  He  knew  that,  for 
ascorbic  acid  or  any  other  vitamin,  no 
therapentle  use  had  ever  been  found — if  you 
lacked  a  vitamin,  you  developed  a  specific 
deficiency  disease,  but  taking  extra  amounts 
did  not  affect  the  body.  Pauling  knew  that  In 
the  case  of  vitamin  B-ia,  as  well  as  C  and 


the  others,  initial  enthusiasm  had  sug- 
gested that  there  might  be  therapeutic 
effects,  but,  de^ite  the  number  of  people 
who  said  they  felt  better  after  B-12  injec- 
tions, no  use  for  it  outside  of  pernicious 
anemia  had  ever  been  proven. 

But  Pauling  had  fewer  colds  when  he  took 
massive  doses  of  vitamin  C,  and  when  Linus 
Pauling  stops  sneezing  it's  not  like  the  way 
it  is  when  you  and  I  stop  sneezing.  Pauling 
wanted  to  know  why,  and,  using  the  chemical 
phenomenon  known  as  mass  action,  he  con- 
structed a  theory  to  fit  his  observations.  A 
lot  of  scientists  have  criticized  Pauling  for 
working  backward  from  observations  to  the- 
ory without  any  intervening  research,  but 
this  is  the  way  a  lot  of  great  science  is  done. 
Of  course.  It  is  also  the  way  a  lot  of  bad 
science  is  done,  but  Pauling's  own  brilliance 
assured  him  a  hearing.  It  did  not  assure  him 
scientific  acceptance  or  even  respectability 
however,  since  scientists  are  wary  of  col- 
leagues who  poach  on  their  fields.  Pauling 
had  done  this  successfully  once  before,  when 
he  abruptly  switched  his  interests  from 
physical  chemistry  to  human  molecular 
biology,  and  had  ended  by  discovering  the 
single  amino  acid  variation  which  makes 
sickle-cell  hemoglobin  differ  from  xMirmal 
hemoglobin. 

This  work  was  based  on  years  of  laboratory 
experimentation;  but  Pauling's  theory  of  vi- 
tamin C's  action  was  a  pure  construct.  He 
theorized  that,  since  certain  diseases  are 
known  to  result  from  Inadequate  or  abnor- 
mal enzymes  in  the  body — and  since  vita- 
mins often  act  as  the  nonprotein  ("coen- 
zyme") part  of  these  enzymes — by  saturating 
the  body  with  large  amounts  of  the  coen- 
zyme, enough  active,  complete  enzyme 
would  be  available  to  overcome  the  heredi- 
tary or  acquired  defect.  MegavitAmln  therapy, 
in  Pauling's  view,  is  one  form  of  what  he 
calls  "orthomolecular  medicine,"  the  use  of 
normally  occurring  bodily  substances — as 
opposed  to  chemicals  derived  from  plants 
CM-  synthesis — to  treat  illness. 

Another  reason  for  vitamin  C's  effective- 
ness, Pauling  has  hypothesized,  is  human 
biochemical  individuality.  Too  many  scien- 
tists, he  says,  tend  to  think  of  humans  as 
ftUling  within  a  narrowly  defined  biologic 
"normal."  with  5  per  cent  of  the  iiopulatlon 
slighUy  above  or  below  these  values.  Fol- 
lowing the  argument  of  Roger  WUIlams.  a 
veteran  researcher  in  the  vitamin  field, 
Pauling  suggests  that  humans  may  have 
widely  disparate  needs  for  vitamin  C,  some 
requiring  a  mere  250  milligrams  daUy  (which 
itself  is  about  10  times  the  FJJ.A.  recom- 
mended dose),  while  others  need  40  times 
more— !G  grams  dally  I 

If  such  biochemical  individuality  exists 
for  vitamin  C — or  the  other  vitamins — it  is 
In  itself  a  unique  kind  of  individuality,  for 
In  no  other  body  nutrient  or  chemical  is  such 
disparity  foimd.  No  matter  whether  one  ex- 
amines Eskimos  or  South  Sea  islanders,  their 
blood  sodium,  liver  enzymes  and  red-blood- 
cell  membranes  have  remarkably  constant 
values.  The  amoimt  of  protein  required  to 
sustain  good  nutrition  in  one  person  Is 
quite  predictable  for  the  next. 

Dr.  PauUng's  scientific  enthusiasm  for  vit- 
amin C  does  not  rest  with  hla  judgment  of 
its  effect  on  the  common  eold.  Like  an  over- 
educated  huckster,  he  has  cited  ascorbic 
acid's  value  in  Inactivating  viruses  and  con- 
trolling cancer.  Vitamin  C,  he  has  written, 
"can  improve  the  health  of  almost  everyone. 
It  may  turn  out  to  be  the  most  valuable  of 
all  the  substances  that  we  can  use  in  our  ef- 
forts to  decrease  the  amount  of  human  suf- 
fering caused  by  disease."  Understatement  is 
not  one  of  Dr.  Pauling's  problems. 

With  LUiUB  Paulfaa«  doing  the  downfield 
blockmg,  megavltamln  therapy  was  set  loose. 
For  the  past  four  years,  sales  of  vitamins 
b*ve  climbed  steadily,  leaving  both  physi- 
cians and  pharmacists  slightly  bewildered. 
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"Everyone  buys  them,"  says  Irving  Dalinsky, 
who  is  the  owner  of  the  Georgetown  Phar- 
macy and  a  pharmaceutical  sage  for  a  cross 
section  of  Washington's  beautiful  people  and 
hippies.  "Vitamin  C  usage  has  gone  out  of 
sight — everyone  buys  It  in  250-  or  SOO-mllli- 
gram  capsules.  They  use  it  like  an  amulet — 
maybe  It  will  keep  away  colds.  And  vitamin 

% we  used  to  sell  eight  bottles  a  year,  now 

well  seU  eight  a  week.  The  young  people  go 
for  vitamin  A — they  hear  it's  good  for  acne. 
The  older  people  are  interested  In  E — they 
hear  it's  good  for  circulation  and  sex.  They 
all  go  big  for  the  organic  vitamins,  too."  Or- 
ganic vitamins  are  those  derived  from  na- 
tural, rather  than  synthetic  sources.  Chem- 
ists say  the  substances  are  molecularly  iden- 
tical. Most  scientists  contend  there  Is  no  dif- 
ference between  organic  and  synthetic  vit- 
amins— except  for  the  higher  cost  of  the 
former. 

In  New  York,  Dudley  LascoS  of  the  Turtle 
Bay  Chemists  on  Second  Avenue  says,  "Peo- 
ple are  very  conscious  of  the  strengths.  They 
want  high-potency  vitamins,  the  heavy  stuff. 
With  vitamin  C,  500  milligrams  is  the  biggest 
seller.  Sales  have  doubled  or  tripled  in  the 
past  few  years." 

Many  believers  In  vitamin  C  are  a  far  cry 
from  the  nutrition  faddists  who  once  flocked 
behind  the  semisclentists  popular  on  tele- 
vision talk  shows.  Harry  McPherson  Jr.,  a  dls- 
tlngiilshed  and  healthy  Washington,  D.C., 
lawyer,  says,  "I'm  living  proof  that  the  stuff 
works,  at  least  for  me.  I  had  two  or  three 
colds  yearly  untU  I  started  taking  500  milli- 
grams. Since  then,  no  colds,  and  I've  never 
felt  better."  Dr.  Patrick  Gorman,  a  university 
cardiologist  also  In  Washington,  recommends 
vitamin  C  for  his  patients  and  takes  it  him- 
self. What  got  him  interested  in  vitamin  C? 
"I  read  the  book,  tried  the  pills,  and  they 
worked."  Another  internist  told  me,  "I  de- 
veloped a  sore  back,  so  I  went  to  my  ortho- 
pedist. He  advised  beat,  rest  and  vitamin  C. 
I  thought  he  was  nuts  with  the  vitamin  C, 
but  I  decided  to  give  it  a  chance.  It's  crazy, 
but  It  works.  When  my  back  starts  acting  up. 
I  take  C  and  it  goes  away  like  magic.  Dont 
ask  me  to  explain  it — rm  embarrassed." 

Individual  experiences  with  a  drug  or  vita- 
min are  one  thing,  scientific  evidence  an- 
other. What  has  really  rocked  the  medical 
and  scientific  establishment  is  that  the  few 
controlled  studies  done  since  Pauling  pro- 
posed his  theory  tend  to  support  some  claims 
about  ascorbic  acid's  action  against  colds. 
When  the  controlled  studies  (one  group  of 
subjects  was  given  vitamin  C,  and  another 
group,  matched  for  age,  sex.  etc.,  was  given 
a  placebo)  began  to  appear,  it  was  not  ex- 
actly as  though  a  new  step  bad  been  taken 
in  biochemistry.  New  enzyme  systems  are 
elucidated  all  the  time.  What  the  field  trials 
opened  up  was  a  whole  new  theory  of 
enzyme-vltamln  interaction  that  made  no 
sense  In  light  of  what  everybody  "knew." 

First  from  Canada,  then  from  Ireland,  then 
from  a  Navajo  reservation,  came  studies  in- 
dicating that  ascorbic  acid  In  megadose  vita- 
mins either  prevented,  or  am^orated,  the 
common  cold.  In  Toronto,  Drs.  Terence  An- 
derson, D.  B.  W.  Beld  and  G.  H.  Beaton  gave 
volimteera  1,000  milligrams  of  C  dally  to 
prevent  colds,  and  4,000  milligrams  to  alle- 
viate any  cold  symptoms  as  soon  as  they 
developed.  Those  in  the  vitamin  C  group  had 
fewer  colds  than  those  tn  the  control  group, 
but  the  difference  was  not  outside  the  limits 
of  chance.  What  was  statistically  slgnlflcant 
was  the  total  nnntber  of  days  of  disabUtty 
from  all  Ulness  mad  the  decrease  of  systemic 
eold  symptoms — (ever,  weakness,  cbUls — tn 
subjects  takinc  C.  In  studies  done  at  a 
boarding  schotM.  C.  M.  W.  Wilson  and  H.  8. 
Loh  of  Trinity  College  in  DublUi  foimd  that 
600  mUligrams  of  vitamin  C  daily  had  a  pro- 
tective effect  against  cold  symptoms  for  boys, 
but  not  for  girls.  Loh  and  Wilson  have  sug- 
gested that  2,000  milligrams  of  C  dally 
"should  provide  resistance  to  the  common 


cold  in  about  80  per  cent  of  teen-age  chil- 
dren." Like  Pauling  himself,  they  advocate 
stepping  up  the  dose  once  actual  cold  symp- 
toms develc^.  A  third  research  effort,  done 
by  Dr.  John  Coulehan  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  Indicated  that  grade- 
school  Navajo  children  given  daily  1,000  or 
2,000  milligram  doses  of  ascorbic  acid  had 
statistically  fewer  cold  symptoms  than 
schoolmates  who  were  taking  placebos.  The 
difference  was  most  marked  among  older 
girls,  and  did  not  appear  to  be  significant  in 
older  boys. 

Ireland,  Canada,  the  Southwest — the  evi- 
dence comes  in,  Pauling  chuckles  and  de- 
nounces the  medical  establishment  which 
refused  to  believe  his  theories,  and  the  estab- 
lishment, myself  Included,  is  back  at  the  old 
drawing  board. 

The  definitive  1970  edition  of  Harrison's 
"Principles  of  Internal  Medicine"  states, 
"There  Is  no  justification  for  the  widespread 
marketing  of  (vitamins]  to  families  for  their 
purported  value  In  preventing  ccdds  or  tofec- 
tions."  The  author  of  that  particular  section. 
George  V.  Mann,  associate  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  Vanderbilt  University,  is  today  a  bit 
more  guarded  as  he  talks  about  possible  re- 
visions for  the  next  edition.  "I  still  don't 
think  that  megavitamins  are  the  sort  of 
regimen  that  can  be  recotmnended  for  the 
general  public,  but  it's  possible  that  they're 
beneficial.  We  don't  have  the  evidence  yet, 
and  Pauimg  didn't  either — he  was  just  work- 
ing on  a  hypothesis.  But  you  can't  disregard 
some  of  the  clinical  studies.  I'm  working  on  a 
project  which  suggests  a  rationale  for  extra- 
high  levels  of  ascorbic  acid  In  some  pa- 
Uents — diabetics,  iar  example.  There  may  be 
Impaired  cell-membrane  transport  of  vita- 
min C  in  some  cases,  which  could  necessitate 
higher  blood  levels.  It's  not  proven,  but  it's 
possible.  Even  Pauling's  hypothesis — any- 
thing's  possible." 

In  Toronto,  Terence  Anderetm's  group  Is 
continuing  the  studies  which  indicated  bene- 
fit from  high-dose  ascorbic  acid.  "Frankly, 
when  we  began  our  first  study,  we  Intended 
to  lay  to  rest  all  the  business  of  the  clinical 
values  of  megadose  vitamin  C.  I  didn't  believe 
a  word  of  Pauling's  theory.  That's  why  we 
had  so  many  subjects  In  our  first  experi- 
ment— you  need  large  numbers  of  subjects 
to  prove  a  negative.  So  I  was  uxore  than  a  Ut- 
tle  surprised  when  the  results  came  out.  Now 
we're  continuing  the  study,  trying  to  find  the 
optimal  dosage.  Some  researchers  have  sug- 
gested that  up  to  6,000  milligram  doses  of 
ascorbic  add  are  Indicated  to  treat  actual 
cold  symptoms.  Our  work  so  far  is  prelimi- 
nary, but  It  Indicates  that  that  much  may 
be  necessary." 

Does  Dr.  Anderson  take  vitamin  C  himself? 
"Oh,  yes.  Not  regularly,  but  when  I  start  to 
develop  cold  symptoms.  I'm  convinced  that  it 
helps  me,  but  not  e^ery  time.  By  the  way, 
there  may  be  something  in  vitamin  E,  too." 

Vitamin  El  This  ubiquitous  substance  is 
the  Pygmalion  of  vitamins,  ready  to  be  made 
Into  anything  the  food  faddists  or  the  nutri- 
tionists wuit  it  to  be.  Vitamin  E  is  necessary 
for  human  health,  yet  found  in  so  many 
dUCTerent  foodstuffs  that  eUnical  deficiency 
almost  never  exists.  It  is  found  in  alnoost  all 
human  tissues,  but  Its  function  within  the 
cell  remains  obscure — it  may  be  Involved 
with  oxygen  trans|>ort,  but  no  one  knows. 
Vitamin  E  was  discovered  when  rats,  put  on 
a  synthetic  diet  deficient  in  vegetable  oils, 
turned  out  to  be  sterile  or  to  abort  early.  The 
Infertility  oould  be  reversed  by  adding  wheat 
germ  or  ve^table  oU.  The  as-yet-unidentified 
vitamins  was  named  tocopherol,  from  ttae 
Greek  meaning  to  "bring  forth  In  childbirth," 
and  Its  place  in  the  haU-vorld  between  sci- 
ence and  fartrttsm  was  thus  assured.  Who, 
after  all,  can  faU  to  be  Intrigued  by  a  vitamin 
that  scientists  themselves  have  labeled  a 
fertility  substance? 

"People  take  it  for  other  reasons,  too,"  says 
Washington     pharmacist     Robert     Sinker. 


"They've  heard  that  it's  good  for  the  skin  and 
the  circulation.  But  sex — that's  a  big  part  of 
it,  too."  Nutrition  "experts"  who  appear  on 
radio  and  TV  talk  shows  have  pushed  vitamin 
E  as  a  cure  for  Impotence. 

The  Idea  that  vitamin  E  might  affect  cir- 
culatory disease  stems  from  two  related  de- 
velopments. It  is  proven  that  E  deficiency  in 
some  animals  (especially  lambs,  cows  and 
rabbits)  can  harm  the  heart.  These  observa- 
tions were  extr^olated  to  man  by  some 
physicians,  particularly  Drs.  Evan  and  Wil- 
fred Shute  of  London.  Ontario.  Using  mostly 
anecdotal  material  from  patients  ("I  had  leg 
cramps  imtil  I  started  taking  .  .  ."),  the 
Shutes  have  built  up  a  theory  of  vitamin  E's 
beneficial  effect  on  the  circulation,  a  theory 
which  has  been  taken  up  by  the  vitamin - 
buying  public. 

However,  unlike  the  situation  with  vitamin 
C,  almost  all  attempts  to  prove  the  value  of 
E  in  heart  and  blood-vessel  disease  hare 
shown  It  to  be  worthless.  A  few  controlled 
studies  have  suggested  that  It  may  help  some 
patients  with  Intermittent  claudication — leg 
cramps  caused  by  poor  circulation  below  the 
waist.  No  effect  at  all  has  been  found  In  the 
treatment  of  the  heart  pain  angina  pectoris 
except  by  the  Shutes  themselves. 

Although  the  F.D-A.'s  current  Recommend- 
ed Dietary  Allowance  (R.D.A.)  for  adults  is  15 
to  45  units  dally,  the  most  commonly  bought 
form  of  vitamin  E  contains  400  units,  and 
sales  keep  going  up.  And  why  no* — If  you 
heard  from  a  friend,  or  from  a  televised  "ex- 
pert," that  a  pUl  would  Improve  ywir  sex  life, 
add  sparkle  to  your  skin  and  protect  you 
against  air  pollution,  you'd  be  less  than  hu- 
man not  to  be  ready  to  feel  better  once  you 
started  taking  the  pUl  yotirself .  In  the  mat- 
ter of  sex,  thtoking  better  Is  often  doing 
better,  and  th\is  the  value  ot  vitamin  E — 
or  any  other  substance — Is  In  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  patient's  belief.  The  placebo  effect 
may  not  be  so  clear-cut  in  air-poUutton  ex- 
periments, but  It  certainly  has  influence  in 
our  perception  of  minor  aches,  colds  and  gen- 
eral weU-being.  It  is  nice  that  some  people 
who  take  large  amounts  of  a  vitamin  on  their 
own  tend  to  feel  better,  but  it  is  neither  un- 
expected nor  does  it  amount  to  scientific  evi- 
dence. 

If  vitamins  are  natural  substances,  and 
their  value  In  treating  various  Ills  is  not 
proven  why  cant  individuals  take  what  they 
want  and,  in  effect,  be  their  own  consenting, 
experimental  controls?  Why  should  the  Gov- 
ernment become  Involved  at  all,  as  It  did 
when  F.DA.  attempted  to  limit  the  amount 
of  vitamins  A  and  D  that  can  be  contained 
in  a  single  pill?  lliese  are  sensible  questions, 
and  are  sensibly  answered  by  Dr,  Alexander 
Schmidt,  the  PJ}A.'s  director  since  last  year. 
"There's  no  doubt  that  excessive  A  and  D 
can  be  harmful,"  he  says.  "That's  been  known 
for  a  long  time.  With  the  megadose  craze, 
there's  a  real  danger  people  may  harm  them- 
selves. We  felt  we  had  to  put  some  restriction 
on  the  viray  A  and  D  were  available." 

Although  "hypervltamlnosls"  from  A  and 
D  is  rare  In  adults,  most  of  the  scientific  es- 
tabliahment  endorsed  the  P.D.A.'s  attempt  to 
limit  consumption  ("attempt,"  because,  al- 
though the  amount  of  A  and  D  per  capsule 
has  been  regulated,  there  is  no  limit  on  the 
number  of  capsules  that  can  be  bought). 

Vitamin  D,  which  prevents  rickets  and  Is 
necessary  for  the  absorption  and  use  of  cal- 
cium vrtthln  the  body,  had  a  brief  vogue  in 
the  nlneteen-forties  as  a  treatment  for  vari- 
ous other  conditions,  including  rheumatoid 
arthritis.  This  earty  craze  for  a  kind  of  mega- 
vltamln  therapy  produced  a  small  epidemic 
of  people  suffering  from  headache,  weakness, 
nausea  and  the  other  signs  that  too  much 
oalclimi  is  present  In  the  bloodstream.  The 
epidemic  ended  when  Its  r^ationabip  to  ex- 
cessive vitamin  D  was  reiUlzed.  Vitamin  A 
can  cause  similar  alBictlons  along  with 
changes  In  the  skin,  hair  and  tendons,  If 
taken  in  overly  large  amounts. 
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Vitamin  C  and  the  B  vitamins  do  n(  t  ac- 
cumulate In  tissues  as  do  A  and  D,  an<  thus 
toxicity  to  them  has  almost  never  bei  i  re- 
ported. Many  nutritionists  and  bloche  lists, 
however,  have  expressed  concern  abov  ;  the 
long-term  effect  of  megadose  vitamin  For 
example,  some  researchers  suspect  thai  high 
dosages  of  vitamin  C  can  lead  to  the  t  rma- 
tlon  of  kidney  stones,  or  Increase  the  end- 
ency  toward  gout,  among  those  who  have 
a  high  iirlc-acld  content  in  their  urine,  since 
ascorbic  acid  may  act  against  the  dt  solu- 
tion of  uric  acid  crystals. 

Also,  using  the  same  kind  of  anecdota  ma- 
terial so  beloved  of  the  vitamin  enthv  lasts 
Or.  M.  H.  Brlggs  has  reported  In  Lance  ,  the 
British  medical  jovirnal,  decreased  fe:  bllity 
among  a  group  of  patients  on  blgh-d(  ie  C. 
In  an  equally  unscientific  study,  Dr.  £  u'old 
Cohen  of  Sylmar,  Calif.,  wrote  to  th«  New 
England  Journal  of  Medicine  that,  ai  part 
of  a  study  of  the  effect  of  megadosaf  iS  of 
vitamin  E  on  middle-aged  men,  he  ai  1  his 
physician-partner  took  800  units  dally.  Both 
he  and  his  associate  experienced  sevei  »  fa- 
tigue within  a  week  of  starting  the  vit  min. 
The  latitude  disappeared  when  they  st4  pped 
the  vitamin  E,  and  promptly  recurred  irhen 
they  resumed  it.  Like  most  of  the  evl  ence 
surrounding  megadosage  vitamins,  tl  Is  is 
purely  circumstantial,  but  it  suggests  that 
vitamin  E  may  Induce  the  very  sym]  boms 
that  many  people  take  it  to  prevent. 

There  Is,  quite  simply,  megaignoran  e  in 
the  acientlflc  conununlty  about  megi  vita- 
mins. This  is  probably  as  it  should  b<  for, 
with  the  exception  of  high-dose  vitam  as  A 
and  D,  not  enough  conditions  have  been 
"treated,"  not  enough  time  has  passes  ,  for 
any  genuine  researcher  to  tell  you  wha  the 
long-term  effect  of  2,000  or  4.000  milli(  tuns 
of  ascorbic  acid  daily  may  be.  It  wou  1  be 
suspicloiis  if  the  medical  community  gri  nted 
an  instant  endorsement  of  hlgh-doee  'ita- 
mlns,  particularly  since  older  physlclai  i  re- 
member fads  during  the  nineteen-tw(  itles 
and  nine  teen -thirties,  when  vitamins  I  and 
C  were  said  to  cure  everything  from  st«  llity 
to  depression. 

Yet  the  scientific  Journals  do  i4>pe  r  to 
have  been  overtaken  by  events  durln(  the 
current  enthusiasm,  and  physicians  bav  had 
little  reliable  information  to  fall  back  i  pon. 
With  the  exception  of  an  article  revK  ring 
vitamin  E's  action  on  the  circulatory  syi  tem, 
none  of  the  major  medical  Journals  have  mb- 
lished  recent  complete  reviews  of  vlt  min 
action  and  theory.  When  The  New  En|  :and 
Journal  of  Medicine  printed  Dr.  Coule!  an's 
article  on  the  beneficial  effect  of  vltan  n  C 
among  Navajo  children,  it  forsook  Its  |om 
mon  practice  of  editorializing  on  slgnf 
articles  in  that  week's  issue.  I  suspect 
the  Journal's  distinguished  editorial 
may  have  been  so  puzzled  by  the  articlej 
It  Just  couldn't  agree  as  to  what — tf  Jiy- 
thing — the  findings  meant. 

In  this  context  the  position  of  the  IV>.A 
remains  precarious.  Its  half-hearted  att  npt 
to  decrease  toxicity  from  A  and  D,  an  att  napt 
akin  to  combating  alcoholism  by  tt  ling 
whisky  only  in  pints,  has  brought  dowi 
full  fury  of  the  health-food  and  vlt  min 
enthiisiasts.  Bumper  stickers  proclaim:  '  3od 
Oave  Us  Vitamins — The  F.D.A.  Wants  to  "ake 
Them  Away."  A  group  of  pill-takers  and  dis- 
tributors, banded  together  under  the  i  une 
of  the  National  Health  Foundation, 
brought  suit  to  reverse  the  recent  F.D.A.  i 
latlons,  and  Is  lobbying  to  remove  vltafilns 
from  FJ>.A.'s  Jurisdiction  completely. 

The  Issue  comes  down  to  fundamentaldtf- 
ferences  in  the  way  people  look  at  hi  nan 
nature  and  the  function  of  government  The 
conservatives,  led  by  columnist  James  KU- 
patrlck,  have  little  difficulty  in  decidini   the 


has 
gu- 


Issue.  TTslng  classic  libertarian  arguments, 
Kllpatrlck  has  pummeled  the  F.D.A.'s  mild 
vitamin-mineral  regulations  as  an  example  of 
\inrestralned  Big  Brotberlsm.  "Some  measure 
of  'confusion'  is  vital  to  a  free  society,"  Kll- 
patrlck has  written.  "Protect  us  from  fraud, 
I  would  say  to  Dr.  Schmidt.  Protect  us  from 
dangerous  drugs.  But  do  not  use  the  awesome 
power  of  Federal  law  to  protect  us  from  being 
bewildered.  Do  not  discourage  us  from  being. 
If  it  pleases,  our  own  potty  little  vitamin- 
popping  selves.  This  Is  not  your  business, 
Doc.  It  is  ours." 

The  Congress  of  County  Medical  Societies, 
a  growing  group  of  physicians  who  tend  to 
feel  that  the  American  Medical  Association  is 
a  left-wing  sellout  to  the  Federal  Ctovem- 
ment,  has  mobilized  its  members  about  whac 
it  terms  "The  F.D.A.'s  War  Against  Vita- 
mins." The  A.M.A.  Itself  supports  the  recent 
F.D.A.  limitations,  but  the  AJtI.A.  leadership 
can  by  no  means  guarantee  the  total  support 
of  its  membership. 

The  libertarians  like  Kllpatrlck,  who  feel 
that  the  Oovernment's  responsibility  ends 
with  protecting  the  public  from  fraud  and 
from  dangerous  drugs,  are  more  than 
matched  by  the  consumerists— or,  at  least, 
the  "strict  protectionists,"  since  a  split  has 
appeared  in  what  used  to  be  closed  ranks. 
Led  by  Dr.  Sidney  Wolfe  of  Ralph  Nader's 
Health  Research  Oroup,  the  strict  protec- 
tionists feel  that  the  F.D.A.  hasn't  gone 
nearly  far  enough  in  limiting  vitamin  sales. 
According  to  Dr.  Wolfe,  "The  F.D.A.  regs  say 
that  medicines  have  to  be  not  only  safe,  but 
effective.  People  are  making  medical  claims 
for  vitamins.  It's  not  like  marijuana,  which 
is  a  clvU-liberties  issue.  No  one's  making 
medical  claims  for  grass,  but  they  are  for 
vitamins,  and  the  F.D.A.  should  step  in." 

Dr.  Wolfe  Is  particularly  upset  by  what 
he  thinks  of  as  defectors  from  the  con- 
sumer-protection ranks,  the  "loose  protec- 
tionists." Foremost  among  these  is  James 
Turner,  whose  book  "The  Chemical  Feast" 
was  a  bitter,  documented  attack  on  the 
FX>.A.  for  allowing  the  use  of  untested 
chemicals  like  food  preservatives,  fiavorings 
and  other  additives. 

Turner,  however,  doesn't  feel  that  the 
F.D.A.  needs  stricter  regvaatlons  In  the  vita- 
min field,  Just  better  ones.  "I  don't  think 
we  should  think  of,  at  control,  vitamins  and 
other  essential  nutrients  In  the  same  way 
that  we  do  estrogens  added  to  cattle  feed, 
or  nitrates  added  to  salami.  I'm  all  for  pro- 
tecting the  consiimer,  but  the  consumer  has 
to  have  freedom,  too.  I  respect  Bid  Wolfe,  but 
I  don't  think  he  gives  the  consumer  enough 
credit  for  being  able  to  protect  himself.  He 
says  the  marketplace  won't  work — I  say  we 
Just  haven't  given  some  consumers  enough 
Information.  I'd  rather  do  that  than  place  on 
more  restrictions." 

Turner  has  proposed  before  a  House  com- 
mittee a  measure  which,  he  hopes,  will  be 
compatible  with  consumer  protection.  In- 
dividual freedom  and  the  tortured  pages  of 
definitions  and  regulations  under  which 
F.D.A.  Itself  functions.  He  suggests  that  an 
official  scientific  panel  establish  a  list  of 
"essential  nutrients,"  which  would  be  pre- 
sumed safe  unless  there  is  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  Turner's  legislative  proposal  has 
many  other  features,  most  of  them  accept- 
able to  vitamin  enthusiasts  and  food  fad- 
dists. "I've  been  accused  of  consorting  with 
quacks,"  says  Turner,  a  highly  articulate 
left-oriented  lawyer.  "I'm  really  sick  of  the 
word  'quack.'  Those  people  out  there  are 
genuinely  concerned  about  their  nutrition. 
The  F.D.A.  says  people  don't  need  supple- 
mental vitamins  if  they  eat  a  balanced  diet, 
but  we  know  that  maybe  60  per  cent  of  the 
population  doesnt  eat  a  balanced  diet.  Why 
restrict  these  people's  vitamins?" 


Turner  has  found  an  unexpected  pleas- 
ure in  talking  to  health-nut  groups.  "In 
general,  I'm  giving  speeches  to  older,  more 
conservative  organizations.  I  point  out  that 
the  vitamin  issue  is  not  only  a  matter  of 
nutritional  and  scientific  policy,  but  also  of 
Individual  freedom.  They  begin  to  see  that 
the  commitment  to  Individual  rights  inher- 
ent in  the  freedom  to  take  vitamins  within 
certain  limits,  also  applies  to  the  freedom  to 
protest  the  Vietnam  war." 

Nader's  group  Isn't  wildly  enthusiastic 
about  this  kind  of  consumer  education.  "The 
health-food  people,  the  National  Health 
Foundation,  are  rabid  about  keeping  estro- 
gens out  of  cattle  feed,"  says  Dr.  Wolfe. 
"Then  they  go  ahead  and  say  people  should 
be  able  to  take  any  amount  of  vitamins 
they  want,  because  vitamins  are  a  natural 
substance.  But  so  are  estrogens.  They've 
set  up  a  double  standard.  Either  you  be- 
lieve In  the  FJ)>A.  regulations  or  you  don't." 

The  man  responsible  for  the  FJ).A.  regula- 
tions. Dr.  Schmidt,  sits  in  the  middle  and 
smiles.  Although  the  vitamin  hearings  had 
been  going  on  for  years  before  he  took  over 
at  the  F.D.A.  in  July,  Dr.  Schmidt  says  he  has 
no  reservations  about  his  position  In  the 
controversy  he  inherited.  "I  had  a  chance  to 
look  the  regulations  over  before  I  signed  on," 
he  says,  "and  I  found  them  eminently  rea- 
sonable. I  only  wish  we  had  had  a  chance 
to  promulgate  them  more  effectively — too 
many  people  believe  we're  going  to  take  away 
all  their  vitamins.  In  fact,  the  A  and  D  reg- 
ulations are  rational,  reasonable  and  rather 
puny.  But  we've  been  subjected  to  a  delib- 
erate campaign  of  falsehood  that  has  put 
us  continually  on  the  defensive." 

Schmidt  resents  charges  that  his  agency 
is  paternalistic.  "I  don't  blame  people  for 
being  worried  about  us.  After  all,  when  you 
hire  people  to  regulate,  tendency  Is  to  b^iere 
that  the  more  they  regulate,  the  better  the 
Job  they're  doing.  But  I  like  to  think  a  real 
test  of  an  agency  Is  when  and  where  It  for- 
goes regulation.  Given  the  pressures  we're 
subject  to  from  all  sides — consumers,  nutri- 
tionists, manufacturers,  lawyers,  conserva- 
tives, radicals— I'd  say  we're  doing  a  good 
Job.  But  we're  going  to  keep  making  ene- 
mies." 

Does  Dr.  Schmidt  take  supplemental  vita- 
mins? "No.  I'm  Interested  in  the  vitamin  C 
studies,  but  I've  lived  through  too  many 
magic  studies  In  cardiology  to  believe  in 
magic  elsewhere.  Just  the  same,  the  pre- 
liminary studies  are  interesting  and  the  as- 
corbic acid  claims  are  certainly  worthy  of 
controlled  studies.  That's  what  the  law  re- 
quires, anyway.  But  I'd  say  that  the  claim 
that  we're  a  puny,  undernourished  race  be- 
cause we  don't  get  enough  vitamins  doesn't 
seem  to  have  much  validity.  Just  look  around 
you." 

Americans — Western  men  In  general — are 
bigger  and  stronger  than  ever.  Tet  they  still 
get  runny  noses,  fatigue,  depressions  and 
heart  attacks.  It  would  be  nice  to  believe 
that  massive  doses  of  vitamins — or  anything 
else — will  clear  up  our  skin,  and  our  arteries, 
like  a  chemical  Roto-Rooter.  It  may,  In  fact, 
be  Just  possible  that  vitamins  can  do  all 
these  things.  A  reasonable  person  may  pre- 
serve reasonable  skepticism.  Indeed,  as  an 
ext>erlment,  I  began  to  take  vitamin  C  myself 
when  I  started  work  on  this  article,  and  was 
promptly  rewarded  for  my  initiative  with  a 
plague  of  acna,  which  disappeared  when  I 
stopped  taking  tb*  vitamin.  P>robably  this 
was  Just  a  coincidence,  but  It's  one  I'd  Just 
as  soon  not  repeat.  My  personal  experience, 
however,  need  not  dampen  anyone  else's 
ardor  In  the  quest  for  perfect  health  and 
eternal  youth.  After  all,  you're  Just  as  pretty 
as  you  think. 
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Vitamin 


Identified  deficiency  state 


F.D.A.'s  adult  recommended 
daily  allowance 


Common  megadoses 


Some  claimed  (and  disputed)  metadoss 
benefits 


C(.s«rNc.cid) scurvy  (.bnor»«.r.«s,  ski.,  Wr,  legs) 30 to 90 mg 500to4,000«.g P«j.e«fio. ^ and^  tr.M»e«t 


e(  colds 


p       Rickets  in  children  (poor  calcification  of  boaes),  weakened    200  to  400  units 

£        No  idenlifcabJe  deficiency  disease  in  man 15to«onits.. 100  fo  4O0  units 


400  to  lO.OCC  units General  well-being. 


...  NigM-blindness.  dry  eyes 

...  An«n«a. . 


^?!tafiiVin):::::::::::o^nn:^iis::::::;;::::::::";";:::-::;:^ 

g  I  (thiamine)  Beri-ben,  heart  failure  nerve  irritation o./Sloz.rt  mg... 

B-3(niacin) --  PeHagra  (dermatitis,  sore  mouth,  mental  changes). 


Hair,     circulation 

ability. 

2iOO  to  5,000  uaitl 5,000  to  10,000  units Skin,  acne,  well-being. 

0.2  to  0.4  mg 1  to5mg-  Skin,  antidepressant 


fertility,    sexual 


Antidepression,  increased  energy. 

Antidepression.antischizophiema. 


-12 Pernicious  anemia. 


10t»30mg.. 1  Wits  3,000  mg 

"      -  2!itoS0mg. 

1,000  meg - Hangover  remedy,  antif atigue. 


B-6(w7iiiiiit  group).::::  Anemia,  ^rologic  rtoease.  derMtitis. :::  1  to  3  mg..::::::.:: ?5.to„50  n,g. Imp^ved  skmjncieased  energy. 

n  10  PMnxiAus  anemia 3  to  S  meg 


THE  RATE  OP  INFLATION 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  on  March  4 
I  introduced  the  Economic  Stability  Act 
of  1974.  In  my  remarks  at  that  time,  I 
explained  the  necessity  of  stabilizing  the 
rate  of  monetary  growth  if  we  are  to 
achieve  a  noninflationtiry  real  economic 
growth. 

Coincidentally,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
on  March  6  published  excerpts  from  a 
statement  by  economist  Milton  Fried- 
man on  the  same  subject  which  came  to 
a  similar  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  that  article:  "Why  Curbing 
InflaUon  Is  the  Fed's  Job." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WHT  CtniBIKG  INTLATION  IS  THE  FED'S  JOB 

The  following  has  been  excerpted  from  a 
letter  of  Mr.  Friedman,  Professor  of  Econom- 
ics at  the  University  of  Chicago,  to  Senator 
William  Proxmlre,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  of  (ingress.  The  com- 
plete letter  also  contains  a  discussion  of 
technical  questions  dealing  with  control  of 
money  supply.  Mr.  Friedman  is  responding 
to  a  letter  to  Mr.  Proxmlre  from  Arthur 
Burns,  which  was  excerpted  on  this  page  on 
November  26  last  year. 

On  September  17  you  asked  Dr.  Arthur 
Burns,  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  to 
comment  on  certain  published  criticisms  of 
monetary  policy.  On  November  6  the  chair- 
man replied  on  behalf  of  the  System.  This 
reply  has  been  widely  publicized  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System.  It  was  reprinted  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  (November  1973) 
and  In  at  least  five  of  the  separate  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  Reviews. 

The  reply  makes  many  valid  points.  Tet, 
taken  as  a  whole,  it  evades  rather  than  an- 
swers the  criticisms.  It  appears  to  exonerate 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  from  any  appre- 
ciable responsibility  for  the  current  inflation, 
yet  a  close  reading  reveals  that  it  does  not 
do  so,  and  other  evidence,  to  which  the  reply 
does  not  refer,  establishes  a  strong  case  that 
the  Fed  has  contributed  to  Inflation. 

According  to  the  reply,  "The  severe  rate  of 
inflation  that  tee  have  experienced  in  1973 
cannot  responsibly  be  attributed  to  monetary 
management"  (italics  added) .  As  written,  this 
sentence  is  unexceptionable.  Delete  the  word 
"severe,"  and  the  sentence  Is  indefensible. 

The  reply  correctly  cites  a  niunber  of  spe- 
cial factors  that  made  the  inflation  In  1973 
more  severe  than  could  have  been  expected 
from  prior  monetary  growth  alone — the 
world-wide  economic  boom,  ecological  imped- 
iments to  Investment,  escalating  farm 
prices,  energy  shortages.  These  factors  may 
well  explain  why  consumer  prices  rose  by 
8%  in  1973  (fourth  quarter  1972  to  fourth 
quarter  1973)  instead  of,  say  6%.  But  they 


do  not  explain  why  Inflation  in  1973  would 
have  been  as  high  as  6%  In  their  absence. 
They  do  not  explain  why  consumer  prices 
rose  more  than  25%  in  the  five  years  from 
1968  to  1973. 

The  reply  recognizes  that  "the  effects  of 
stabilization  policies  occur  gradually  over 
time"  and  that  "it  is  never  safe  to  rely  on  just 
one  concept  of  money."  Yet,  the  reply  pre- 
sents statistical  data  on  the  growth  of  money 
or  Income  or  prices  for  only  1972  and  1973, 
and  for  only  one  of  the  three  monetary  con- 
cepts it  refers  to.  namely,  Ml  (currency  plus 
demand  deposits),  the  one  that  had  the 
lowest  rate  of  growth.  On  the  basis  of  the 
evidence  in  the  reply,  there  Is  no  way  to 
evaluate  the  long-term  policies  of  the  Fed — 
or  to  compare  current  monetary  policy,  or 
one  concept  of  money  with  another. 

From  calendar  year  1970  to  calendar  year 
1973,  Ml  grew  at  the  annual  rate  of  6.9'rc ;  in 
the  preceding  decade,  from  1960  to  1970,  at 
4.2%.  More  striking  yet,  the  rate  of  growth 
from  1970  to  1973  was  higher  than  for  any 
other  three-year  period  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II. 

The  other  monetary  concepts  tell  the  same 
story.  From  1970  to  1973,  M2  (Ml  plus  com- 
mercial bank  time  deposits  other  than  large 
CI3.S)  grew  at  the  annual  rate  of  10.5%  from 
I960  to  1970,  at  6.7%.  From  1970  to  1973.  M3 
(M2  plus  deposits  at  non-bank  thrift  institu- 
tions) grew  at  the  annual  rate  of  12.0'7r; 
from  I960  to  1970,  at  7.2%.  For  both  M2  and 
M3,  the  rates  of  growth  from  1970  to  1973  are 
higher  than  for  any  other  three-year  period 
since  World  War  II. 

As  the  accompanying  chart  demonstrates, 
prices  show  the  same  pattern  as  monetary 
growth  except  few  the  Korean  war  Inflation. 
In  the  early  1960s,  consumer  prices  rose  at  a 
rate  of  1%  to  2%  per  year;  from  1970  to  1973, 
at  an  average  rate  of  4.6%;  currently,  they 
are  rising  at  a  rate  of  not  far  from  10*.  The 
accelerated  rise  in  the  quantity  of  money  has 
clearly  been  reflected,  after  some  delay,  in  a 
similar  accelerated  rise  in  prices. 

However  Umited  may  be  the  Fed's  ability 
to  control  monetary  aggregates,  from  quar- 
ter to  quarter  or  even  year  to  year,  the 
monetary  acceleration  depicted  in  the  chart, 
which  extended  over  more  than  a  decaule, 
could  not  have  occurred  without  the  Fed's 
acquiescence — ^to  put  It  mildly.  And  how- 
ever loose  may  be  the  year-to-year  relation 
between  monetary  growth  and  inflation,  the 
acceleration  in  the  rate  of  inflation  over  the 
past  decade  could  not  have  occurred  without 
the  prior  monetary  acceleration. 

Whatever  therefore  may  be  the  verdict  on 
the  short-run  relations  to  which  the  reply  re- 
stricts Itself,  the  Fed's  long-run  policies  have 
pUayed  a  major  role  in  producing  out  present 
inflation. 

There  is  much  evidence  on  the  shorter- 
term  as  well  as  the  longer-trem  relaUons. 
Studies  for  the  United  States  and  many  other 
countries  reveal  highly  consistent  patterns.  A 
substantial  change  in  the  rate  of  monetary 
growth  which  is  sustained  lor  more  than  a 


few  months  tends  to  be  followed  some  six  or 
nine  months  later  by  a  change  in  the  same 
direction  in  the  rate  of  growth  of  total  dollar 
spending.  To  begin  with,  most  of  the  change 
in  spending  is  reflected  In  output  and  em- 
ployment. Typically,  though  not  always,  it 
takes  another  year  to  18  months  before  the 
change  in  monetary  growth  is  reflected  in 
prices.  On  the  average,  therefore,  it  takes 
something  like  two  years  for  a  higher  or 
lower  rate  of  monetary  growth  to  be  re- 
flected in  a  higher  or  lower  rate  of  inflation. 

To  avoid  misunderstanding,  let  me  stress 
that  this  is  an  average  relationship,  not  a 
precise  relationship  that  can  be  expected  to 
hold  In  exactly  the  same  way  in  every  month 
or  year  or  even  decade.  As  the  reply  prop- 
erly stresses,  many  factors  affect  the  course 
of  prices  other  than  changes  in  Ahe  quantity 
of  money.  Over  short  periods,  they  may 
sometimes  be  more  Important.  But  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  and  the  Federal  Reserves  alone 
has  the  responsibility  for  the  quantity  of 
money;  It  does  not  have  the  responsibility, 
and  certainly  not  sole  responsibility,  for  the 
other  factors  that  affect  inflation.  And  the 
record  is  unmistakably  clear  that,  over  the 
past  three  years  taken  as  a  whole,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  has  exercised  that  re- 
sponsibility in  a  way  that  has  exacerbated 
inflation. 

This  conclusion  holds  not  only  for  the 
three  years  as  a  whole  but  also  for  each  year 
separately,  as  Table  n  shows.  The  one  en- 
couraging feature  Is  the  slightly  lower  rate 
of  growth  of  M2  and  M3  from  1972  to  1973 
than  In  the  earlier  two  years.  But  the  taper- 
ing off  Is  mild  and  it  is  not  clear  that  it 
is  continuing.  More  important,  even  these 
lower  rates  are  far  too  high.  Steady  growth 
of  M2  at  9%  or  10%  would  lead  to  an  in- 
flation of  about  6%  or  7%  per  year.  To  bring 
inflation  down  to  3%,  let  alone  to  zero,  the 
rate  of  growth  of  M2  must  i>e  reduced  to 
something  like  5%  to  7%. 

TABLE  II.- RECENT  MONETARY  GROWTH  RATES 
ICaleodar  year  annual  percent  rate  of  growlhl 


Ml 

M2 

M3 

1970^71 

1971-72        

7.Q 
6.5 

11.  S 
10.2 
9.S 

12.  S 
12.  S 

1972-73 

7.4 

10.6 

For  more  than  a  decade,  monetary  growth 
has  Ijeen  accelerating.  It  has  been  higher  in 
the  past  three  years  than  in  any  other  three- 
year  period  since  the  end  of  World  War  U. 
Inflation  has  also  accelerated  over  the  past 
decade.  It  too  has  been  higher  in  the  past 
three  years  than  In  any  other  three-year  pe- 
riod since  1947.  Economic  theory  and  empiri- 
cal evidence  combine  to  establish  a  strong 
presumption  that  the  acceleration  in  mone- 
tary growth  ts  largely  responsible  lor  the  ac- 
celeration in  Inflation.  Nothing  in  the  reply 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem to  your  letter  contradicts  or  even  ques- 
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tions  that  concliislon.  And  nothing  In  t  tat 
reply  denies  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys^m 
had  the  power  to  prevent  the  sharp  acceli 
tlon  in  monetary  growth. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  there  are  iftw 
and  have  been  in  the  past,  strong  polit  cal 
pressures  on  the  Fed  to  continue  rapid  mc  it- 
tary  growth.  Once  inflation  has  proceede< 
far  as  It  already  has,   It  will,  as   the  n 
says,  take  some  time  to  eliminate  it.  Mi 
over,  there  Is  literally  no  way  to  end  inflaflon 
that  will  not  involve  a  temporary,   tho  gh 
perhaps  fairly  protracted,  period  of  low  i  'x>- 
nomlc  growth  and  relatively  high  unemp:  )y 
ment.    Avoidance    of    the    earlier    exces  ive 
monetary  growth  would  have  had  far     tas 
costly  consequences  for  the  community  t  an 
cutting  monetary  growth  down  to  an  ap|  'o- 
priate  level  will  now  have.  But  the  dan  ^ 
has   been   done.   The   longer   we   wait,     he 
harder  it  will  be.  And  there  Is  no  other  waf  to 
stop  inflation. 

The  only  justification  for  the  FAl's 
vaunted  Independence  is  to  enable  it  to  t  ke 
measures  that  are  wise  for  the  long-run  e  en 
if  not  popular  in  the  short-run.  That  is  i  hy 
it  iB  so  discouraging  to  have  the  reply  con  ist 
almost  entirely  of  a  denial  of  responslbl  ity 
for  inflation  and  an  attempt  to  place  |he 
blame   elsewhere. 

If  the  Fed  does  not  explain  to  the  pu  lie 
the  nature  of  our  problem  and  the  costs  n- 
volved  in  ending  inflation;  if  it  does  lOt 
take  the  lead  in  imposing  the  tempora|lly 
unpopular  measure  required,  who  will? 
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THE    WALL    STREET    JOURNAL      >N 
RELIEVING  THE  BURDEN  OP  S^ 
OND-CLASS   POSTAL  RATES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  solne 
of  the  mo6t  obvious  symptoms  of  our  e  ck 
econoray  are  the  soaring  postal  rates  r  >w 
being  Inflicted  on  the  American  pub  Ic 
The  10-cent  stamp  is  bad  enough  for  tie 
average  citizens,  but  few  are  aware  of 
the  even  more  serious  burden  that  ast  O' 
nomical  rate  increases  are  now  Impoe  ng 
on  what  is  perhaps  the  most  valus  >le 
sotuxe  of  ideas  in  our  free  society,  |he 
Nation's  newspt^jers  ana  magazines 

Today's  Wall  Street  Journal  contfns 
an  excellent  discussion  of  this  issue  by 
Mr.  Stephen  Orover.  As  Mr.  Grover  no  es, 
publications  are  taking  a  nimiber  of 
imaginative  steps  to  try  to  alleviate  he 
burden,  but  many  believe  that  the  l  sal 
remedy  lies  with  Congress. 

To  provide  the  sort  of  relief  tha  is 
urgently  needed.  Senator  Bakrt  Gc  j>- 
WATER  and  I  have  Joined  in  introduc  ng 
legislation  that  is  now  before  the  Sec  ite 
and  that  will  soon  be  considered  by  he 
Committee  on  Post  OfQce  and  Civil  Ek  t- 
ice.  My  hope  is  that  the  Senate  will  be 
able  to  act  on  this  measure  as  soor  as 
possible.  Only  through  prompt  actiox  to 
relieve  the  burden  of  rising  postal  n  tes 
can  we  commute  what  is,  in  effeci 
death  sentence  for  many  of  the  Nati^i's 
most  valuable  publications 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  dUk- 
sent  that  the  article  from  the  Wall  8ti  $et 
Journal  may  be  printed  in  the  Recori 
well  as  an  article  I  prepared  on  the  s  ib- 
ject  for  the  current  issue  of  Signa^re 
magftTiny 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artl 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec< 
as  follows: 


les 


I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  30, 1974] 
Embattled   FoiniTR   Estate:    In   Tkboes   op 

Postage  Hikes,  Pcblishees  Shbink  Pkod- 

vcT,  Hues  Prices,  Cbt  Doom 
(By  Stephen  Grover) 

To  hear  many  of  the  nation's  magazine 
and  newspaper  publishers  talk,  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970  Is  this  generation's 
equivalent  of  the  pre-Revolutlonary  War's 
sugar  and  stamp  acts.  "A  heavy  blow"  is  how 
the  usually  optimistic  Reader's  Digest  maga- 
zine referred  to  the  postal  act  in  its  January 
issue,  adding  that  the  congressional  move 
"makes  our  future — and  that  of  many  other 
magazines — uncertain." 

"There  is  no  doubt  whatever,"  the  Digest's 
editors  continued,  "that  the  rate  rise  wlU 
force  a  large  number  of  magazines  to  stop 
publishing," 

Rates,  of  course,  are  at  the  heart  of  the 
postal  act.  Besides  setting  up  the  present 
U.S.  Postal  Service  as  a  semi-independent 
body  with  more  autonomy  than  the  old  Post 
Office  had  ever  enjoyed.  Congress  directed  Its 
new  creation  to  see  that  aU  classes  of  mail 
were  made  to  pay  their  own  way.  And  as  far 
as  second-class  maU  was  concerned,  this  con- 
gressional direction  was  a  radical  departure 
from  times  past.  American  tradition,  said  his- 
torian Arthur  Schleslnger  Jr.  in  a  recent  arti- 
cle In  this  newspaper,  has  been  "in  transit 
second-class  mall  at  cheap  rates  because  the 
circulation  of  newspapers  and  magazines  has 
been  deemed  essential  to  the  enlightenment 
of  the  Republic  and  to  the  strengthening  of 
American  democracy." 

The  result  of  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act  will  be  that  postal  rates  for  most  publi- 
cations wlU  be  at  least  242%  higher  by  1976 
than  they  were  in  1971.  The  effects  of  the 
increases,  which  are  taking  place  in  steps  over 
a  five-year  period,  are  already  obvious.  Such 
magazines  as  Elsquire,  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
and  Fortune  and  such  newspapers  as  The 
Wall  Street  Jotirnal  have  trimmed  their  size 
as  one  means  of  shaving  their  postal  bills. 
Some  periodicals  have  also  started  to  print  on 
lighter-weight  grades  of  paper,  and  many 
publications  have  raised  prices.  Some,  like 
the  Journal  have  taken  all  three  steps. 

GRIM    VIEW 

Now,  many  publications  say  they  can  do 
no  more.  Prices  are  at>out  as  high  as  they 
can  go  without  a  drastic  loss  of  readership. 
Still  lighter  grades  of  paper,  even  if  they  were 
avllable,  would  cost  far  more  than  the  postal 
savings  that  they  would  effect.  And  further 
dimensional  shrinkage  would  In  most  cases 
be  unfeasible.  The  upehot:  Many  publica- 
tions are  taking  the  same  grim  view  as  Read- 
er's Digest  and  assert  that  unless  postal  rates 
are  trimmed,  or  unless  they're  spaced  out  over 
a  10-year  period  Instead  of  the  current  five- 
year  schedule,  they  will  have  to  fold. 

The  malaise  at  the  Digest,  whose  U.S.  cir- 
culation of  18.4  mUUon  makes  it  the  most 
popular  American  magazine  in  existence,  is 
caused  by  the  fact  that  90%  of  its  circula- 
tion is  sent  to  subscribers  via  second-class 
mall;  consequently,  the  publication  faces  a 
rise  in  its  second-class  postage  bill  from  97 
million  this  year  to  916  million  two  years 
hence. 

Significant  as  this  magnitude  is,  the  Digest 
Is  far  from  alone.  Dow  Jones  tc  Co.,  publisher 
of  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  Barron's  and  The 
National  Observer,  expects  its  second-class 
postage  bill  to  rise  this  year  alone  to  $13.7 
million,  up  from  98.7  million  last  year  (the 
Dow  Jones  Increase  is  largely  accounted  for 
by  the  Journal,  80%  of  whose  1.4-mllllon  cir- 
culation is  sutMcrlption).  Time  Inc.,  whose 
Time.  Fortune,  Money  and  Sports  Illustrated 
magazines  all  depend  heavily  on  mall  deliv- 
ery, expects  Its  second-class  postage  bill  wUl 
rise  by  MB  million  thU  year  to  914.4  million. 


Newsweek  magazine  expects  Its  second-class 
postage  expenditures  to  amount  to  $6.7  mil- 
lion In  1974,  a  54%  Jump  over  last  year 

"and  that's  assuming  that  the  volume  of  sec- 
ond-class postage  remains  about  the  same  as 
it  was  last  year,"  says  Gibson  McCabe,  presi- 
dent of  Newsweek,  a  Washington  Post  Co. 
publication. 

NOWHXSR     TO     TUSK 

Dire  as  the  predicament  of  these  publica- 
tions may  be,  certain  of  their  sisters  in  the 
field  may  fare  even  worse.  For  example,  a 
number  of  the  nation's  smaller  technical 
Journals  and  magazines  of  opinion,  unlike 
such  mass-circulation  publications  as  Time 
and  Newsweek,  are  almost  entirely  dependent 
on  revenues  from  circulation,  rather  than  ad- 
vertising, and  therefore  can't  turn  to  in- 
creased advertising  rates  to  meet  higher  post- 
age bills. 

One  such  magazine  is  The  Nation,  nearly 
all  of  whose  30,000  circulation  is  subscrip- 
tion. The  Nation  has  few  advertisers.  "Con- 
sequently," says  its  publisher,  James  J.  Stor- 
row  Jr.,  "any  Increase  in  costs  must  be  borne 
almost  entirely  by  our  readers."  The  publica- 
tion has  already  raised  its  rates  to  $15  a 
year  (for  48  issues)  from  $12.50  h»  1971,  the 
year  the  first  step  of  the  new  postal  Increases 
went  into  effect,  and  the  magazine  is  fearful 
that  any  further  Increases  will  lead  to  a  loss 
of  readers. 

"We  already  pay  25  7o  to  30%  more  for  post- 
age than  for  paper,  and  postal  rates  are  going 
up  faster  than  any  other  item,"  Mr.  Storrow 
says. 

The  periodicals  with  sparse  advertising 
argue  that  ad-heavy  publications  brought 
about  the  current  postal  situation.  Tradition- 
ally, major  consumer  publications  have  taken 
advantage  of  low  subscription  rates  and 
even  cheaper  second-class  postal  rates  to 
flood  the  nation  with  their  production  and 
then  raise  their  ad  rates  on  the  basis  of 
huge  subscription  lists.  In  fact,  this  factor 
was  a  significant  motivation  for  Congress  to 
pass  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act;  and 
today  VS.  Postmaster  General  ESmer  T. 
Klassen  stands  by  that  decUlon.  "I  find  It 
dlfllcult  to  think  these  publications  deserve 
any  form  of  subsidy,"  he  says. 
"CATCH  aa"  Looic 

Mr.  Klassen  quickly  adds,  "We're  not 
trying  to  destroy  anyone.  These  magazines 
are  our  customers."  Nevertheless,  Arthur 
Keylor,  Time  Inc.'s  group  vice  president  in 
charge  of  magazines,  U  skeptical  about 
Washington's  benevolence.  "If  the  Postal 
Service  were  to  find  the  volume  of  mail  de- 
clining as  a  result  of  the  Increases,  It  would 
find  a  way  to  Jack  up  the  rates  still  more. 
And  then  where  would  we  be?  The  whole 
business  has  a  'Catch  22'  logic  to  it." 

While  some  of  the  smaller  and  middle- 
sized  publications  are  more  or  less  resigned 
to  the  postal-rate  increases — "There  isn't 
much  that  we  can  do  about  them,"  says 
Russell  Bernard,  publisher  of  Harper's  mag- 
azine— the  larger  publications  are  moving  to 
confront  the  problem  on  a  number  of  fronts. 
Coleman  W.  Hoyt,  distribution  manager  of 
Reader's  Digest,  says  his  magazine  has  de- 
veloped a  delivery  system  based  on  the  ser- 
vices of  a  private  carrier  that  it  will  try  out 
In  several  communities  this  summer  in  con- 
Junction  with  McCall's  and  several  other 
major    magazines. 

According  to  Mr.  Hoyt,  the  Digest  sys- 
tem sorts  the  magazines  not  only  by  partic- 
ular areas  within  a  community  but  by  exact 
carrier  routes  aa  well.  "We're  even  planning 
to  sequence  the  walk  of  that  carrier,"  he 
says,  "so  he  doesn't  have  to  do  any  sorting 
himself  while  on  the  route." 

The  WaU  Street  Journal  already  does  Its 
own  delivering   in   towntown   areas  of  New 
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Tork  and  Pittsburgh.  And  It  recently  ar- 
ranged to  have  a  private  carrier.  Inland 
Carriers,  a  division  of  Inland  Diversified 
Corp.,  deliver  copies  of  the  paper  to  areas  of 
Los  Angeles,  Including  the  downtown  busi- 
ness district.  WhUe  such  delivery  is  cur- 
rently a  bit  more  expensive  on  a  per-copy 
basis  than  the  Postal  Service,  Dow  Jones's 
president,  Warren  H.  PhUlips,  says  that  pri- 
vate delivery  will  be  more  economical  than 
the  mails  by  next  July  when  the  next  step 
of  the  postal  increase  goes  into  effect. 

(One  of  the  problems  attendant  to  pri- 
vate delivery  is  that  federal  law  forbids  the 
use  of  postal  boxes  by  carriers  other  than 
those  employed  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 
Consequently,  private  carriers  making  resi- 
dential deliveries  must  shove  magazine  un- 
der doorways  or  hang  them  in  plastic  sacks 
on  doorknobs  if  no  one  is  at  home.) 

EYE   ON   THE   NEWSSTAND 

As  another  ploy  in  the  war  against  rising 
postal  costs.  Time  Inc.  says  that  it  may  con- 
sider increasing  newsstand  sales  of  its  vari- 
ous publications  at  the  expense  of  subscrip- 
tion distribution.  The  company's  newest 
magazine.  People,  channels  almost  all  of  Its 
one-million  circulation  through  newsstands 
or  supermarkets,  and  Time  Inc.'s  Mr.  Keylor 
says  that  People  "will  give  us  exposure  to  the 
newsstand  and  equip  us  to  do  more  in  this 
area." 

While  such  moves  may  help  the  subscriber- 
oriented  publications  cope  with  postal  in- 
creases, many  believe  the  real  remedy  lies 
with  Congress.  Currently  before  that  body  is 
a  bill  that  would  spread  out  postal  increases 
over  a  10-year  period  (as  the  magazine  in- 
dustry has  urged)  and  that  would  reduce  by 
a  third  the  proposed  increases  on  the  first 
250,000  copies  of  magazines'  circulation.  As 
The  New  York  Times  observed  in  a  recent 
editorial:  "This  bill  would  at  least  relieve 
the  immediate  pressure  on  all  periodicals, 
and,  by  reducing  the  Increases  for  a  maga- 
zine's first  quarter-million  circulation,  would 
reecue  hundreds  of  valuable  sources  of  educa- 
tion and  healthy  controversy  frcMn  certain 
extinction." 

The  extent  of  public  concern  over  the  ef- 
fect of  rising  postal  rates  on  periodicals  is 
such  that  the  bill's  two  sponsors  are  Sen. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D.,  Mass.)  and  Sen. 
Barry  Ooldwater  (R.,  Ariz),  who  rarely  see 
eye  to  eye  on  anything.  Says  a  spokesman 
for  Sen.  Kennedy:  "Realistically,  the  10- 
year  provision  Is  the  most  likely  to  succeed. 
But  there's  an  outside  chance  we'U  also  get 
the  250,000  provision  passed." 

(From  Signature  magazine  March  1974] 

Stamfqio  Out  the  Reading  Pitbuc? 

(By  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy) 

AN  IMPORTANT  MESSAGE  PROM  THE  EDITORS 
OP    SIGNATURE 

We  bring  a  certain  bias  to  the  article  which 
appears  below.  To  support  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's views — as  do  many  of  his  associates 
In  the  Congress — is  an  easy  posture  because 
It  is  so  obviously  self-serving  for  us.  But  the 
implications  of  Senator  Kennedy's  statement 
should  be  a  warning  light,  not  merely  to  mag- 
azine editors,  but  to  all  Americans.  And  those 
implications  are  chilling. 

Just  twenty  years  ago,  a  respected  institu- 
tion of  learning — Columbia  University — cel- 
ebrated its  200th  anniversary.  It  took  as  Its 
bicentennial  theme.  "Man's  right  to  knowl- 
edge and  the  free  use  thereof."  Two  years 
hence  America  will  celebrate  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  the  constitutional  establishment 
of  those  same  principles.  We  wonder,  as  does 
Senator  Kennedy,  whether  certain  of  our 
rights — your  rights — are  going  "the  way  of 
the  passenger  pigeon."  The  Editors 

To  virtually  every  citizen,  the  news  of  the 
10-cent  stamp  is  unwelcome  fresh  evidence 


of  the  nation's  sick  economy  and  our  con- 
tinuing InabUity  to  bring  inflation  under 
control. 

But  for  thousands  of  new8piq)er8  and  mag- 
azines across  the  country,  the  news  of  rising 
postal  rates  is  far  more  serious  tlian  Just  a 
symbol  of  inflation — it's  a  matter  of  life  and 
death  to  many  widely  respected  Journals  that 
have  always  been  pillars  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment and  the  llfeblood  of  ideas  in  our  free 
society. 

For  almost  two  centuries,  the  postal  sys- 
tem in  America  has  operated  on  Benjamin 
Franklin's  basic  principle  that  the  printed 
word  occupies  a  central  place  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  First  Amendment.  Whether 
you  caU  it  a  postal  service  or  a  postal  sub- 
sidy, the  pvirpose  and  tradition  have  always 
been  the  same.  We  want  no  financial  hurdles 
to  block  the  spread  of  ideas  m  oiir  democracy. 

Now,  overnight,  the  Postal  Service  is  trying 
to  change  all  that  and  nullify  this  proud  tra- 
dition. The  trouble  began  with  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  which  created  the 
Postal  Service  and  imposed  a  general  require- 
ment that  the  maU  should  pay  its  way.  Dis- 
regarding other  equally  Important  require- 
ments and  substantial  legislative  history,  the 
Postal  Service  Is  reading  the  language  on  self- 
sufficiency  as  a  license  to  reverse  one  of  the 
time-honored  traditions  of  our  country— 
that  ideas  and  printed  words  have  never  had 
to  pay  fuU  freight  in  our  national  life,  at 
least  in  terms  of  the  accountant's  balance 

The  figures  tell  a  story  of  astronomical 
recent  increases  in  postal  rates  for  news- 
papers and  magazines.  In  1971,  the  Postal 
Service  approved  a  127  percent  increase  for 
such  rates,  to  be  phased  in  at  the  rate  of 
25  percent  a  year  through  1976.  And  last 
fall,  the  service  compounded  the  crisis  by 
imposing  an  additional  91  percent  Increase 
to  be  phased  in  over  the  remainder  of  the 
same  period.  As  a  resxilt,  these  new  rates 
mean  a  total  increase  of  218  percent  by  1976. 
or  an  average  Increase  of  43  percent  a  year 
for  five  years.  That  makes  even  the  soaring 
cost  of  food  and  fuel  a  bargain  by  compari- 
son. 

Obviously,  it  Is  no  answer  to  say  that  the 
postal  increase  represents  only  pennies  per 
cc^y,  which  has  been  the  favorite  hedge  of 
the  Postal  Service  in  defending  the  heavy  in- 
creases. Clearly,  the  country  Is  not  tolerating 
a  demand  by  oil  companies  for  exorbitant 
gasoline  price  increases,  even  though  they, 
represent  "only"  pennies  per  gaUon.  Why, 
then,  should  exorbitant  annual  postal  In- 
creases be  received  with  any  more  equanim- 
ity? 

For  many  respected  publications,  such  in- 
creases may  well  be  a  mandatory  sentence 
of  capital  punishment.  The  death  of  Life 
and  Look  and  many  other  popular  magazines 
of  wide  appeal  in  recent  years  is  somber  testi- 
mony to  the  very  real  threat  the  current 
postage  Increases  pose  to  existing  pulJlica- 
tlons. 

The  Postal  Service  argues  that  the  prob- 
lem isn't  serious,  because  publications  can 
pass  the  rate  increases  along  to  their  sub- 
scribers and  their  advertisers.  In  the  view 
of  most  economic  experts,  however,  the  large 
new  postal  Increases  simply  can't  be  passed 
along  that  way.  As  subscriptions  and  adver- 
tising rates  go  up.  subcrlbers  and  advertisers 
drop  off,  according  to  the  inexorable  laws  of 
the  marketplace.  For  many  publications,  ask- 
ing them  to  raise  their  rates  is  simply  asking 
them  to  go  out  of  business. 

A  further  alarming  prospect  is  that  the 
unrestrained  new  postal  rates  will  accelerate 
the  disturbing  Journalistic  trend  away  from 
low-price  mass-audience  new^wpers  and 
magazines  and  toward  costly  special  Interest 
publications.  If  the  new  postal  rates  are  al- 
lowed to  stand,  we  face  the  very  real  danger 
that  television  wiU  become  the  only  mass 


medium  in  the  country,  while  magazines  be- 
come the  exclusive  preserve  of  a  small  and 
afBuent  elite. 

It's  bad  enough  that  many  distinguished 
publications  have  now  become  extinct,  gone 
the  way  of  the  passenger  pigeon,  victims 
of  the  unyielding  brutality  of  the  balance 
sheet.  But  when  the  heavy  thumb  of  gov- 
ernment itself  intrudes  to  distort  the 
balance,  the  problem  Is  much  worse. 

Nor  can  the  problem  of  rising  postal  rates 
be  viewed  In  Isolation.  At  this  time  of 
challenge  on  so  many  fronts  to  freedom 
of  the  press,  the  burden  of  the  new  rate  in- 
crease is  especially  ominous.  In  recent  years, 
we  have  seen  the  Pentagon  Papers  case  and 
the  attempt  to  impose  an  unprecedented 
prior  restraint  on  the  dissemination  of  news. 
We  have  seen  subpoenas  served  on  news- 
papers. repc«l^rs  subjected  to  illegal  wire- 
tapping by  the  government,  and  other 
reporters  jailed  for  contempt  for  refusing 
to  disclose  their  sources  to  law  enforcement 
agencies.  We  have  seen  threats  of  oppressive 
government  action  against  the  freedom  of 
the  broadcast  media.  Wherever  we  turn,  we 
see  the  press  and  our  First  Amendment 
freedoms  under  attack  by  the  pressure  of 
official  policy. 

Most  insidious  of  all,  perhaps  Is  govern- 
ment pressure  in  the  form  of  economic 
policy.  The  Supreme  Court  proclaimed  long 
ago,  in  prohibiting  States  from  taxing  the 
new  Federal  Institutions  being  created  at 
the  beginning  of  otir  Republic— "The  power 
to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy,"  said  Chief 
Justice  John  Marshall. 

And  so  Is  the  power  to  impose  exorbitant 
postal  rates.  The  Postal  Service  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  exercise  its  vast  new  powers 
wisely  and  fairly,  and  Congress  and  the 
people  must  hold  it  to  that  standard. 


SENATOR  COTTON'S  PORTRAIT 
UNVEILED 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day— March  19 — a  portrait  of  my  dear 
friend  and  senior  colleague  was  unveiled 
for  permanent  display  in  the  statehouse 
of  New  Hampshire. 

This  portrait,  commissioned  by  the 
many  friends  and  awimirers  oi  Senator 
NoRRis  Cotton,  was  painted  by  a  New 
Hampshire  artist,  George  Augusta,  of 
Hampton  Palls. 

I  am  neither  connoisseur  nor  critic. 
Mr.  President,  but  to  my  unpracticed  eye 
this  portrait  captures  the  Yankee  essence 
of  NoRRis  Cotton.  There  is  strength 
there,  and  independence;  and  dignity 
warmed  with  a  hint  of  humor. 

I  know  that  in  the  years  to  come  I  will 
not  pause  before  that  portrsut  without 
reflecting  upon  how  fortunate  I  was  to 
have  him  for  a  colleague,  and  how  for- 
timate  the  people  of  our  State  were  to 
have  him  labor  in  their  behalf  for  half 
a  century. 

NoRRis  Cotton  will  retire  from  this 
l)ody  upon  the  expiration  of  his  present 
term.  I  shall  miss  him.  I  shall  miss  his 
wise  counsel.  I  shall  miss  refusal  to  let 
our  political  difTerences  weaken  our  mu- 
tual resolve  and  effort  to  serve  the  people 
of  our  State.  But  most  of  all  I  shall  miss 
the  day-to-day  reassurances  of  his 
friendship. 

In  recognition  of  the  honor  deservedly 
bestowed  upon  him  in  Concord,  N.H., 
yesterday.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  brochure  distrib- 
uted at  the  imveillng  of  Senator  Cotton's 
portrait  be  printed  in  the  R«coiid. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  broc:  ure 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rk(|>kd, 
as  follows: 
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Dedication  or  the  Pobtkatt  or 

HONOKABLX   NOKBIS   COTTON.    U.S.    SKNaIoB 

'Artist:  G«orge  Augusta.  Hampton  alls, 
NJJ.  Portrait  Committee:  Meldrtm  T  om- 
son.  Jr..  Oorernor  of  New  Hampshire,  e  lalr- 
man:  Lane  Dwlnell.  former  governor  ol  New 
Hampshire,  vice-chairman:  E.  Allen  P^ker. 
secretary;  William  King,  treasurer.) 

MOERIS    COTTON 

Oft  times  the  great  move  In  our  #ldst 
without  recognition. 

They  are  with  us  in  the  sunshine  of  afhool 
days,  share  the  dreams  and  hopes  of  bidding 
maturity,  and  grow  from  day  to  da;  and 
from  one  service  to  another,  until  sue  lenly 
the  total  of  the  lifespan  of  their  good  leeds 
marks  them  as  outstanding  among  the  r  fel- 
lowmen. 

Such  a  one  is  Norrls  Cotton. 

Born  of  America's  great  tradition  in  a 
humble  farm  home  of  Oodloving  pt  ents. 
Morris  grew  up  in  the  small  town  of  W  rren. 
New  Hampshire,  where  friendship  and  i  elgh- 
borllness  were  as  much  a  part  of  daily  fe  as 
the  woodstove  In  winter  and  the  flshln  bole 
In  summer. 

Bom  May  11,  1900.  be  attended  '  llton 
Scbool.  PblUlps  Exeter  Academy.  Wei  leyan 
University  and  George  Washington  U  Iver- 
Bity  Law  School.  In  1927  he  married  Ruth 
lB»»fx  of  Union  City,  Tennessee. 

Blending  God's  precious  gifts  of  a  i  Tong 
physique,  native  intelligence,  and  grei  t  in- 
dustry, be  prepared  himself  as  a  younf  law- 
yer for  the  long.  Interesting,  and  ui  isual 
career  of  a  half  century  of  public  servi  e  for 
the  citizens  of  his  native  Granite  State,| 

As  a  lawyer,  prosecutor,  legislator.  Con- 
gressman and  UQlted  States  Beiuitor,  orris 
Cotton  wove  the  bright  pattern  tba  has 
marked  his  career  of  service. 

And  in  between  and  interspersed  thr  ugh- 
out  the  pattern  be  managed  to  be  a  i  ex- 
cellent preacher,  a  teller-of-tales — sotx  >  tall 
and  some  a  bit  wide  on  tlie  bias  of  tlm  ,  but 
always  in  good  fun  and  rlsable — a  stroi  ;  de> 
bater,  author  with  a  sharp  and  bounc;  pen, 
an  easy  friend  beside  any  hearth,  and  et  so 
astute  and  know'ed^able  that  bis  i  Ivlce 
was  Bought  by  Preeldenta. 

It  is  our  heartfelt  prayer  that  the  wi  -mth 
and  beauty  of  NcmtIs  Cotton's  autumi  will 
linger  in  health  and  happiness  for  unf<  ding 
years  yet  unreckoned. 

To  him  we  extend  our  sincere  and  gri  eful 
thanks  for  the  fifty  years  of  sacriflc<  and 
service  that  he  gave  to  our  sovereign  8ti  te  of 
New  Hampshire. 

And  now.  It  Is  my  rare  and  great  prl  ilege 
to  unveil  this  permanent  portrait  of  1  oxrla 
Cotton,  who  is  one  of  New  Hampshire'  all- 
tinae  great  citizens  and  one  of  Anu  lea's 
finest  statesmen. 

Mn.PBiM  Thomson.  Jr., 

Cover  vr. 
KEsoLtmoir 

Whereas,  the  month  of  October,  197  ,  has 
been  proclaimed  Norrls  Cotton  Month  I  New 
Hampshire,  affording  our  citizens  an  <  »por- 
tunity  to  pay  tribute  to  Senator  Cottoi    and 

Whereas,  Senator  Cotton  has  serve  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire  and  of  the  I  ilted 
States  for  more  than  a  half  a  century:     nd 

^'hereas.  Senator  Cotton's  dlstlngilsbed 
career  of  public  service  began  in  192  j  as  a 
member  of  the  New  Hampshire  Liegls^ 
and  has  Included  serving  as  Secretary 
ator  George  Mo6e«  from  1924  to  I92i; 
tng  as  the  Grafton  County  Attorney  j 
1933  to  1939;  serving  as  JusUce  of  the 
nock.  New  Hampshire,  Municipal  Court; 
1939  to  1944;  and  again  serving  as  a 
of  th«  H«w  Hampetalre  House  of  Bepretfcita- 
tlves  from  1943  to  1946  during  wbieb»lm« 
be  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House; 


Whereas,  he  then  went  on  to  serve  the 
people  of  his  home  state  and  bis  nation  as  a 
member  of  the  Hoxise  of  Representatives  from 
1946  to  1954  and  as  a  respected  member  of 
the  United  States  Senate  from  1954  to  the 
present  time;  and 

Whereas,  Senator  Cotton  has  left  an  In- 
delible mark  on  the  American  political  scene; 
and 

Whereas,  his  many  friends  In  >Iew  Hamp- 
shire have  contributed  toward  having  a  por- 
trait of  Senator  Cotton  commissioned; 

Now,  therefore,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  RSA  4:9  the  Governor  and  Council  here- 
by authorize  to  be  permanently  displayed  to 
the  State  House  the  said  portrait  of  Senator 
Cotton  at  a  location  to  be  selected  by  the 
Governor. 

With  the  advice  and  consent  of  Council: 

Executive  Council:  Lyle  E.  Hcrsom,  Robert 
E.  Whalen,  James  H.  Hayes,  John  P.  Bridges. 
Bernard  Streeter,  Jr. 

Melobim   Thomson,   Jr., 

Governor. 
RoBEitT  L.  Stakk. 

Secretary  of  State. 


THE  ENERGY  SITUATION 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
months  this  body  very  correctly  has  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  considering  our  Na- 
tion's energy  shortage.  We  have  very 
carefully  studied  many  proposals  in  this 
area,  and  have  heard  from  countless  ex- 
perts on  the  facts  surrounding  our  cur- 
rent situation. 

One  of  my  constituents,  Mrs.  Ellen  R. 
Sauerbrey,  has  forwarded  to  me  a  copy 
of  a  paper  she  recently  prepared  which 
discusses  in  some  detail  the  factors  be- 
hind our  energy  problem.  I  found  Mrs. 
Sauerbrey 's  comments  most  perceptive, 
and  thus  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
her  remarics  be  printed  in  the  Record  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoeo,  as  follows : 

The  Enebct  SrruATioN 
(By  Ellen  Sauerbrey) 

Although  the  dimensions  of  the  energy 
"crisis"  have  been  very  confused  by  a  great 
deal  of  conflicting  and  misleading  rhetoric 
from  many  sources,  an  intelligent  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  problem  brings  out  cer- 
tain inescapable  conclusions: 

1.  There  is  an  energy  shortage. 

2.  It  haa  been  created  and  aggravated  in 
large  part  by  governmental  economic  and 
ecological  regulatory  policies. 

3.  A  reversal  of  the  present  devastating 
trend  will  require  the  removal  of  govern- 
mental Interference  and  the  Investment  of 
tremendous  sums  of  capital,  which  must  be 
first  raised  by  the  energy  producing  indus- 
tries. 

Energy  in  the  UJ3.  Is  no  longer  a  Buper- 
abundant  and  cheap  commodity  which  can 
be  used  waatefully.  While  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention today  is  focused  on  whether  the 
shortages  of  1973-74  are  real  or  Imagined, 
whether  the  government  and  the  oil  com- 
panies are  cooperating  to  increase  prices  (It  Is 
indicative  of  our  departure  from  a  free  econ- 
omy that  we  take  for  granted  that  the  gov- 
ernment must  cooperate  or  control  in  pric- 
ing), attention  should  be  directing  Itself  to 
the  fact  that  we  will  experience  increasing 
shortages  of  energy  for  at  lecuit  the  next 
twenty  years  and  that  it  must  become  mora 
costly. 

The  problems  of  the  Immediate  future 
deal  with  two  kinds  of  shortages  which  are 
already  here  today.  The  first  la  the  shortage 
of  domestic  supplies  of  our  most  used  pri- 


mary fuels — oil  and  natural  gas.  The  sec- 
ond is  the  shortage  of  the  means  to  convert 
promary  fuels  into  usable  products,  primar- 
ily refinery  capacity  and  power  generating 
capacity. 

Solutions  to  the  total  energy  crisis  will 
have  to  be  dealt  with  in  various  time  frames: 

1.  Peak  demand  shortages.  These  are  prob- 
lems arising  from  a  lack  of  reserve  capacity 
to  meet  unusually  heavy  demand  periods, 
such  as  the  Increasing  electric  power  black- 
out and  brownouts. 

2.  Short  term  (3-5  year)  energy  supply 
problem.  Since  it  takes  lead  time  to  explore 
for  new  gas  and  oil  or  build  refineries  and 
pipelines,  increases  in  supplies  during  this 
period  will  come  largely  from  Imports.  De- 
mand must  be  decreased.  Prices  must  rise  to 
discourage  wasteful  use  and  provide  needed 
capital  to  Increase  production  for  the  future. 
(An  undesirable  alternative  would  be  govern- 
ment regulations,  such  as  rationing,  which 
will  decrease  demand  by  restricting  the  con- 
sumer's freedom  of  choice  but  will  not  In- 
crease supplies  in  the  future.) 

3.  Intermediate-term  energy  supply  prob- 
lem. During  this  period,  until  about  1990,  we 
will  continue  to  be  dependent  on  current 
types  of  energy.  Including  conventional 
sources  of  fossil  fuels  and  nuclear  power 
plants.  Unless  we  take  the  right  steps  to  In- 
crease our  domestic  fuel  supplies  and  conver- 
sion facilities,  and  conserve  on  our  use  of 
energy,  It  will  be  necessary  to  tremendously 
Increase  our  imports  of  gas,  crude  oil,  and 
refined  products.  This  would  create  danger- 
ous dependence  on  exporting  areas  and  a 
balance  of  payments  crisis.  Toward  the  end 
of  this  period,  Investment  In  new  technology 
should  begin  to  produce  significant  amounts 
of  energy  from  oil  shale,  solar  energ^y,  and 
the  breeder  reactor  (which  will  greatly  extend 
our  supplies  of  nuclear  fuel ) . 

4.  Long-term  energy  supply  problems. 
Within  several  centuries,  all  the  fossil  fuels 
which  have  been  deposited  over  the  life  of  the 
earth  will  be  depleted.  As  we  are  using  up 
these  fuels,  tremendous  economic  Investment 
must  be  put  into  harnessing  alternate  energy 
sources.  Solar  and  geothermal  energy  could 
be  made  available  in  unlimited  and  non- 
polluting  form.  By  the  end  of  this  century, 
the  fusion  reactor,  using  an  almost  limitless 
fuel,  deuterium,  is  the  most  likely  practical 
alternative  energy  source. 

In  this  study  we  will  concentrate  on  the 
short  and  intermediate  term  problems  of  this 
decade  until  at  least  1986.  Projections  indi- 
cate that  between  1970  and  1985,  the  total 
energy  use  in  this  country  will  double,  going 
from  64  quadrillion  BTU  (QBTU)  to  123 
QBTU,  and  that  most  of  this  energy  must 
come  from  fossil  fuels,  which  currently  sup- 
ply almost  98  7o  of  our  energy.  In  1970,  the 
breakdown  on  energy  sources  was  as  follows: 

34.1%  domestic  natural  gas; 

30.7%  domestic  oil; 

10.4%  Imported  oil; 

21.8%  ooal: 

1.67s  Imported  natural  gas;  and 

1.5%  nuclear,  solar,  hydrothermal. 

Notice  the  huge  reliance  on  natural  gas 
and  oil,  a  fairly  recent  phenomena.  In  the 
past  ten  years,  there  has  been  a  major  shift 
away  from  coal  on  the  part  of  Industry  which 
now  is  75%  dependent  on  gas  and  oil,  and 
electric  utilities  which  now  use  40%  gas  and 
oU.  Now  with  both  natural  gas  and  oil  be- 
coming scarce,  we  are  becoming  increasingly 
reliant  on  imported  sources.  This  trend  must 
be  reversed  to  make  more  use  of  coal,  our 
most  abundant  fossil  fuel.  As  the  demand  for 
oU  has  Increased,  refinery  construction  has 
not  kept  up,  and  we  are  forced  to  Import  not 
only  crude  oil.  but  also  refined  products. 

If  we  are  to  prevent  the  situation  from 
becoming  worse,  ws  must  luiderstand  what 
forces  have  taken  us  from  an  energy-rich 
country  to  a  country  rapidly  depleting  our 
scarcer  fuels,  and  falling  to  develop  new  re- 
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sources  or  o\ur  production  facilities.  Govern- 
ment regtilationa  and  environmental  require- 
ments have  created  much  of  the  problem. 

The  first  fuel  to  show  shortages,  and  to 
trigger  problems  In  other  areas,  has  been 
natural  gas.  The  unwise  dependence  on 
natural  gas  has  resulted  largely  because  of 
government  regulations  Imposed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  holding  the  price  of 
natural  gas  sold  on  the  Interstate  market 
well  below  the  market  value.  With  gas  priced 
artificially  low,  and  thus  below  the  price  of 
competing  fuels,  users  have  been  attracted 
away  from  coal  and  oil.  Government  policy 
has  been  to  encourage  use  of  natural  gas  for 
environmental  reasons.  While  wasteful  use 
has  been  stimulated,  the  low  price  imposed 
has  also  resulted  in  profits  being  so  low  that 
gas  producers  have  been  unable  to  attract 
the  Investment  capital  needed  to  explore  for 
new  gas  and  oil  fields.  In  1956,  when  FPC 
regulations  first  went  Into  effect.  68,000  new 
wells  were  driUed.  In  1971,  only  27,000  v.ells 
were  drilled. 

(Exploration  has  Increased  recently  .since 
the  FPC  raised  the  price  rates  In  late  1972.) 

The  result  has  been  that  we  are  rapidly 
depleting  our  known  gas  reserves.  While  In 
1963  we  had  20  years  of  reserves,  in  1973  we 
have  only  9.6  years.  Despite  an  obvious  need 
to  remove  the  FPC  regulated  price.  Senator 
Adlal  Stevenson  has  a  bill  currently  pending 
in  the  Senate  (S2506)  which  will  extend  thi- 
PPC  controls  for  the  first  time  to  the  sale  of 
gas  within  the  state  where  it  is  produ-^ed. 
Natural  gas  Is  currently  selling  on  the  free 
market  within  the  state  where  produced  for 
about  three  times  the  regulated  price.  Gas 
producing  states  may  be  expected  to  hold 
more  and  more  gas  out  of  the  Interstate 
market  and  market  it  more  profitably  within 
the  state. 

An  Interesting  side  note  Is  that  while  the 
PPC  "protects  the  consumer  from  high 
prices"  and  creates  shortages  of  domestic 
gas,  another  wing  of  the  government  is  pro- 
moting the  LNG  tanker  program  to  increaise 
natural  gas  Imports.  The  Imported  gas.  large- 
ly from  Algeria,  Is  sold  In  the  VS.  for  about 
three  to  six  times  the  pr'ce  of  our  regulated 
natural  gas. 

We  have  vast  untapped  domestic  resources 
of  natural  gas  which,  should  capital  be  avail- 
able to  harvest  them,  have  been  locked  up  by 
environmental  controversies.  Meanwhile  the 
Administration,  has  been  promoting  the 
pouring  of  billions  of  dollars  In  capital 
needed  In  this  country,  Into  developing  the 
Siberian  gas  fields.  The  cost  of  this  gas.  ac- 
cording to  former  Commerce  Secretary 
Maurice  Stans  would  be  about  tl.50/thou- 
sand  cubic  foot,  or  five  times  the  regulated 
price  of  our  regulated  natural  gas. 

The  Increasing  shortages  of  natural  gas 
and  the  pressures  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  against  the  use  of  coal,  are 
causing  many  users  to  switch  to  oil.  At  the 
same  time.  Senator  Muskle's  Clean  Air  Act 
of  1970  has  tremendously  Increased  gasoline 
consumption  by  at  least  2  million  barrels  a 
day.  when  fully  in  effect. 

However,  while  oil  consumption  leaps,  our 
domestic  oil  reserves  have  been  decreasing, 
dropping  from  12.9  years  in  1955  to  9.6  years 
in  1969.  Two  governmental  regulations  have 
been  used  as  political  footballs,  creating  un- 
certainty in  sound  planning  by  the  industry 
and  discouraging  investment  of  capital  in 
domestic  exploration. 

First  Is  the  oil  depletion  allowance.  De- 
vised to  encourage  the  Investment  of  capital 
In  the  very  risky  bU!«lness  of  drilling  holes  in 
the  ground.  It  allows  a  portion  of  the  invest- 
ment (only  In  holes  that  produce  new  oil  or 
gas)  to  be  written  off  as  a  tax  deduction.  It 
is  under  constant  attack  as  a  diabolical  tax 
loophole.  A  potential  Investor,  thus  has  no 
way  of  knowing  from  one  year  to  the  next 
bow  much  the  oU  depletion  allowance  will  be, 
or   U   It   will  Indeed  survive   the   "tax   re- 


former's" wrath.  Uncertainty  always  discour- 
ages investment.  In  1969  Congress  reduced 
the  depleUon  allowance  from  27V4%  to  22%. 
Since  the  chance  of  striking  oU  is  much 
better  when  drilling  In  the  Middle  East,  do- 
mestic exploration  has  lagged.  Secondly,  im- 
port quotas.  Instituted  by  President  Elsen- 
hower in  1959,  were  devised  to  control  the 
amount  of  cheap  foreign  oil  allowed  into  the 
UJ3.  Instead,  the  quotas  have  often  been  used 
by  government  officials  to  hold  down  prices 
of  domestic  oU,  by  threatening  to  allow  a 
flood  of  foreign  oU  into  this  co'.r.try  at  a 
cheaper  price,  if  domestic  prices  were  in- 
creased. There  is  little  Incentive  to  risk  capi- 
tal exploring  for  domestic  oil.  which  might 
not  even  be  able  to  compete  with  foreign  oil 
in  the  market.  Because  of  the  severe  domes- 
tic oil  shortages  and  rising  foreign  prices. 
Import  quotas  were  finally  removed  in  1973. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  there 
were  no  serious  shortages  of  oil  (or  anything 
else)  when  price  controls  were  put  Into  effect 
in  this  country  In  August  1971.  With  the 
price  of  fuel  oil  frozen  at  the  seasonally  low 
price  of  summer,  fuel  oU  shortages  devel- 
oped in  the  winter  of  ■72-'73.  Two  obvious 
factors  contributed  to  this  shortage.  Prices 
In  this  country  were  frozen  at  about  12<  a 
gallon  while  selling  In  Europe  at  25<  a  gallon 
so  more  fuel  oil  found  its  way  into  the  more 
profitable  open  markets  of  Europe.  Also,  since 
gasoline  prices  were  not  as  distorted,  refiner- 
ies turned  out  more  gasoline  which  was  more 
profitable.  Attempts  by  refineries  to  correct 
this  imbalance  caused  gasoline  production  to 
suffer  In  the  summer  of  '73. 

Such  distortions  are  typical  of  the  con- 
fusions that  result  when  government  at- 
tempts to  control  the  free  market.  As  with 
price-fixing  of  natural  gas,  the  artificial  sup- 
pression of  the  price  of  gasoline  (to  half  the 
price  of  that  In  Europe)  has  both  encouraged 
wasteful  consumption  and  discouraged  pro- 
duction. 

It  Is  worth  noting  the  totally  Ignored  fact 
that  between  1963  and  1972  the  retaU  price 
of  gasoline  rose  less  than  19%  while  the  over- 
all Consumer  Price  Index  rose  over  37% .  Prom 
January  1st  to  Augxist  31,  1973,  the  price  of 
gasoline  went  up  4.4%.  During  the  same 
period  the  Consumer  Price  Index  rose  by 
5.9%.  On  a  constant  dollar  basis  the  price 
of  crude  oil  has  declined  over  the  past  decade 
while  at  the  same  time  costs  of  production 
have  soared. 

The  U.S.  is  blessed  with  rich  untapped  sup- 
plies of  oil.  But  because  of  Impact  studies, 
bureaucratic  red  tape  and  legal  delays  pro- 
vided for  by  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1959  and  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1970.  environmentalists  have 
been  able  to  almost  totally  block  explora- 
tion and  production  of  oil  from  two  of  oiu- 
richest  domestic  sources,  the  Alaska  North 
Slope  and  off  our  shoreline.  Though  the 
Alaskan  pipeline  is  finally  about  to  go  for- 
ward, five  year  delays  have  more  than  doubled 
the  estimated  cost  from  $1.6  billion  to  $3.6 
billion,  deprived  us  of  two  mlUion  barrels  of 
oil  a  day  and  $2  billion  per  year  on  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  due  to  our  need  to  inaport 
this  oU. 

Approximately  half  of  the  oil  in  this  coun- 
try is  located  on  public  lands,  primarily  on 
the  outer  continental  shelf.  Offshore  drllltng 
to  recover  this  rich  supply  can  only  go  ahead 
as  the  Interior  Department  leases  areas  for 
exploration.  Using  legal  delays  and  regula- 
tions provided  for  by  the  National  Environ- 
mental Protection  Act  of  1970.  environmental 
groups  have  been  able  to  tie  up  most  such 
leasing  In  court  suits. 

Much  of  this  activity  Is  Irrational  and 
unjustified.  About  17.000  wells  drUled  off  our 
western  and  southern  continental  shelves 
have  resulted  in  25  blowouts  and  only  three 
major  spills.  Studies,  such  as  that  conducted 
by  forty  leading  scientists,  led  by  Dr.  Dale 
Straughan,  a  marine  biologist  from  the  Uni- 


versity of  Southern  California  have  indicated 
that  "Not  only  had  overaU  damage  by  the 
spUl  been  greatly  overestimated,  but  where 
damage  had  been  done,  nature  returned  it 
to  normal."  In  fact,  there  Is  evidence  that 
the  artificial  reefs  and  barriers  associated 
with  the  offshore  wells  may  actually  con- 
tribute to  Increasing  fish  populations  in 
these  waters. 

As  already  Indicated,  U.S.  coal  is  otu-  most 
plentiful  national  energy  source,  but  its  use 
is  declining  rapidly.  The  only  thing  wrong 
with  coal  is  that  it  can't  be  mined  and  it 
can't  be  btuned.  Though  the  low  cost  of 
natural  gas  has  attracted  users  away  from 
coal,  the  major  impetus  has  come  from  en- 
virorunental  pressures.  Making  use  of  coal 
vrlll  depend  on  solving  several  key  problems: 
sulfur  dioxide  pollution  from  burning  coal 
with  high  sulfiu"  content,  objections  to  strip 
mining.  Increased  mining  coets  required  by 
the  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 
and  perhaps  most  important,  developing  the 
technology  to  extract  oU  and  gas  from  coal. 

Electric  power  plants  and  industries  have 
been  forced  to  discontinue  burning  coal  be- 
cause of  pollution  standards  and  are  vising 
up  the  oil,  which  is  the  only  fuel  that  can 
be  used  to  run  an  automobile  engine  or 
manufacture  petrochemicals.  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  can  be  seen  by  recognizing  that 
If  electric  utilities  were  totally  returned  to 
Mse  of  coal,  and  If  one  half  of  the  oU  and 
gas  being  used  in  industry  were  replaced  by 
coal,  it  would  almost  eliminate  our  need  to 
import  oil  and  gas  for  years!  Again,  at  the 
risk  of  being  repetitive  it  is  necessary  to 
point  out  the  governmental  regulation  such 
as  price  controls,  environmental  controls, 
and  the  Mine  Safety  Act  have  made  it  un- 
profitable to  nalne  coal.  This  has  dried  up 
the  Investment  capital  that  must  be  invested 
if  the  technology  needed  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  coal  is  to  be  developed. 

The  major  short  term  substitute  for  fossil 
fuels  was  expected  to  be  nuclear  power 
plants.  However,  once  again  environmen- 
talists have  blocked  development.  Llcensl-'g: 
requirements  and  approval  of  literally  dozens 
of  governmental  agencies,  difficulty  in  gain- 
ing approval  for  building  sites,  and  law  suits 
have  made  it  almost  impossible  to  get  a  nu- 
clear plant  into  operation.  It  now  requires 
at  least  a  ten  year  lead  time.  Ralph  Nader 
and  Friends  of  the  Earth  are  currently  in 
court  attempting  to  close  20  o*  the  31  <^>erat- 
ing  nuclear  power  plants. 

Not  only  availability  of  raw  products,  but 
the  ability  to  convert  them  into  the  useable 
products  needed,  are  critical  in  the  current 
energy  crunch.  The  two  major  problems  we 
face  in  this  area  today  are  lack  of  refinery 
capacity  and  lack  of  ability  to  convert  pri- 
mary fuels  Into  electricity  (power  plants) . 

No  refineries  have  been  built  in  the  U.S.  for 
over  five  years  and  by  mld-1973  none  were 
under  construction.  Lead  time  in  building  a 
refinery  Is  over  four  years,  so  our  shortage 
of  refinery  capacity  will  worsen  until  at  least 
1977.  An  Arkansas  Energy  Forum  study  In- 
dicates that  in  April  of  1973.  the  U.S.  was 
importing  refined  products  at  the  rate  of  over 
4  million  barrels  per  day,  and  that  this  need 
for  imports  will  increase  to  5.9  million  bar- 
rels In  1974,  and  7.5  mUlion  barrels  In  1975. 
The  total  world's  exportable  refinery  capacity 
Is  only  expected  to  reach  7.5  million  barrels 
a  day  in  1975.  We  will  have  to  compete  for 
that  capacity  with  Japan  and  Europe.  It  is 
considered  unlikely  that  we  will  be  able  to 
purchase  more  than  three  million  barrels  a 
day.  and  If  the  dollar  cuutluueo  lo  lose  pur- 
chasing power  due  to  inflation  and  devalua- 
tion, we  may  not  be  able  to  pay  that  much. 
So  we  are  facing  a  critical  shortage  of  refined 
products  for  the  coming  years. 

Again  environmental  poUcies  have  made 
it  almost  impossible  to  find  a  refinery  site. 
Fluctuating  ImptH-t  quotas  have  made  it  im- 
possible for  industry  to  know  whether  a  re- 
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finery,  once  constructed,  could  depi  id  on 
having  sufficient  supplies  of  foreign  crude 
oil.  No  one  wants  to  spend  millions  t  build 
a  refinery  unless  assured  of  an  adequa  t  sup- 
ply of  crude  oil.  Fifty  to  seventy  reflnei  ts  will 
be  required  by  1985.  requiring  a  capl  al  In- 
vestment of  eighteen  billion  dollars  n  to- 
day's dollars).  Price  controls  on  r  fined 
products  have  created  a  situation  wh  re  re- 
fineries are  not  a  sufficiently  attract  «  in- 
vestment to  draw  the  needed  capital.  >eople 
will  continue  to  Invest  where  the  iroflts 
are  greatest  and  the  risks  least,  :  ardly 
s  description  of  the  oil  industry  In  vcent 
years  or  today. 

The  growing  shortage  of  electric  gi  lerat- 
Ing  capacity  has  come  about  for  thi  same 
reasons  as  refinery  shortage.  Signlflci  it  de- 
lays are  being  experienced  In  building  power 
plants,  again  due  largely  to  environ  lental 
objections.  Expenditures  have  b?en  ri  lulred 
to  shift  existing  poor  plants  from  ise  of 
coal  to  use  of  oil  or  natural  gas  to  m  et  en- 
vironmental regulations.  Now,  in  man  '  areas 
they  are  being  converted  back  to  c  al  bc- 
caiise  of  the  unavailability  of  oil  a   d  gas. 

Wall  street  analysts  contend  that  tn  In- 
vestment of  $260  billion  In  power  plai  ts  will 
be  required  by  1990  if  brownouts  and  black- 
outs are  not  to  become  a  way  of  llf<  Since 
utilities  are  government  regulated,  aid  the 
return  on  Investment  Is  not  very  att  active, 
these  analysts  question  the  ability  of  ^  tilities 
to  raise  the  capital  required  to  proi  de  the 
generating  capacity  needed. 

This  brings  us  to  the  crux  of  the  p  oblem, 
the  economics  of  financing  our  energy  needs. 
Barring  radical  changes  In  our  rate  f  con- 
sumption and  domestic  productla  [,  the 
United  States  will  Import  almost  Vi  of  its 
total  energy  needs  and  over  <^  of  it  oil  by 
1985.  The  cost  of  this  Imported  oil  1  'tween 
1973  and  1985,  based  on  a  cost  of  14.00  a 
barrel  was  expected  to  exceed  9200  billion 
dollars  and  create  a  crisis  in  our  ba^nce  of 
pajrments.  This  was  an  optimistic 
since  the  cost  has  recently  Jumped 
t9.00  a  barrel  landed  here.  The  greai 
purchasing  power  of  o\u  dollar  ab: 
to  our  inflation  and  devaluation  of 
rency,  makes  It  unrealistic  to  expe' 
oil  prices  to  drop  btu^k  to  their  fo; 

The  chart  that  follows  gives  somi 
our  total  short  term  energy  costs 
now  and  1985: 

t200-»400    billion— Imported    oU 
1985: 

25  billion — 500  supertankers  and  ^  super 
porU; 

IS  billion— tankers  and  facllltlei 
portatlon  natural  gas; 

20  billion — refinery  capacity: 

200  blllion-^power  plant  construction  and 
transmission  equipment: 

IS  billion — coal  gasification: 

100  billion — minimal  exploration 
velopment  domestic  gas  and  oil  ( 
tlonal  $10  billion  here  would  reduce 
port  requirements  by  10%,  and 
port  costs:  and 

600    billion — estimated    total    ca] 
quirements    through    1985    Includ 
plus  pipelines,  railroad  cars,  etc. 

The  critical  question  Is:  Where 
money  come  from?  Wall  street  anal:_ 
Jeot  the  energy  industries  will  have  *ily  hall 
of  the  necessary  capital,  unless  tbftre  Is  a 
radical  change  in  the  pricing  systemiThough 
politicians  do  not  find  the  obvlouj  answer 
politically  acceptable,  sound  economics  dic- 
tates a  need  for  the  price  of  energf  to  rise. 
A  return  to  the  free  price  system  Is  the 
only  mechanism  that  will  create  ttm  capital 
needed  to  increase  supplies,  and  wl^also  re- 
duce demand  below  the  above  projtttlons. 

Because  we  are  no  longer  tau^t  basic 
economics,  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  Junction 
of  the  pricing  system  and  of  praAts.  The 
great  ftmetlon  of  the  free  price  syB%em  is  to 
force  people  to  economize  on  thoipB  things 
which  are  In  shortest  supply.  If  i^lce  con- 
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trols  are  taken  off  gasoline.  It  Is  true  that 
the  poor  man  may  buy  less  than  the  rich 
man.  This  ts  true  of  anything  which  is 
not  given  away  free.  But  as  prices  rise, 
people  look  for  other  options.  Each  person 
has  a  direct  and  immediate  Interest  in  using 
less  fuel.  As  energy  becomes  more  expensive 
more  people  will  find  mass  transit  attractive, 
insulation  will  sell  better,  people  will  give 
more  consideration  to  the  type  of  car  and 
other  energy  using  products  they  purchase, 
to  the  type  of  heat  they  use  in  their  home. 
No  government  edict  Is  as  effective  as  an  In- 
crease In  cost  In  persuading  people  to  read- 
Just  their  values. 

The  second  argument  against  allowing 
prices  to  rise  is  that  the  oil  companies  will 
make  big  profits.  It  is  precisely  these  profits 
that  will  encourage  people  to  Invest  In  oil 
companies  rather  than  elsewhere.  And  it  Is 
this  ability  to  attract  capital  that  will  per- 
mit the  energy  producing  Industries  to  In- 
crease the  supply.  As  supplies  increase  suf- 
ficiently, profits  will  fall  once  again  to  the 
level  of  other  industries. 

Though  space  does  not  permit  a  lengthy 
treatment  of  the  subject  of  profits,  a  few 
basic  misconceptions  should  be  touched 
upon.  First  of  all,  many  people  who  should 
kuow  better,  have  created  an  impression  of 
"windfall  profits"  by  citing  the  percentage 
of  Increase  of  profits  over  last  year.  A  mo- 
ment's reflection  will  demonstrate  that  If 
profits  climb  from  91.00  to  92.00,  the  per- 
centage of  Increase  Is  100  Tc.  Using  these  same 
misleading  criteria,  the  Washington  Post  has 
enjoyed,  this  year,  a  profit  Increase  of  249% 
and-U-S.  Steel  of  over  100%.  No  one  is  call- 
ing for  penalty  taxes  of  the  newspaper  or 
steel  Industry. 

Secondly,  there  are  various  ways  to  meas- 
ure profits,  such  as  return  on  sales,  return 
on  shareholders  equity,  return  on  Invested 
capital,  etc.  The  gauges  which  have  the  most 
rzlevenre  refiect,  not  profit  on  sales  (the 
figures  being  generally  quoted)  but  profit  on 
Investment.  It  should  be  obvious  thct  return 
on  Investment  is  the  one  barometer  that  will 
attract  capital  needed  for  Increasing  explora- 
tion and  production.  If  the  profits  here  were 
indeed  so  high.  Investors  would  be  rushing 
to  buy  oil  company  stocks.  The  truth  Is 
that  these  stocks  are  plummeting  because 
the  return  on  investment  in  the  oil  Industry 
Is  in  the  range  of  10%  while  the  return  for 
manufacturing  industries  as  a  whole  aver- 
ages over  12%.  Recent  profit  increases  have 
brought  the  depressed  Industry  back  to  the 
level  of  profits  in  1967. 

Third,  it  must  be  remembered  what  hap- 
pens to  profits.  Exjcon  for  example  received 
much  attention  when  It  announced  profits 
of  92.44  billion  for  1973,  but  much  less  when 
It  announced  projected  capital  e.tpenditures 
for  1974  of  93.7  bUlion. 

Several  undiscussed  factors  have  contrib- 
uted to  a  short  term  profit  Increase  such  as 
the  selling  off  of  inventories  (which  will 
have  to  be  replaced)  at  a  time  when  prices 
were  rising  sharply.  Also  a  large  p\tx,  of  the 
profits  came  from  overseas  operations  and 
were  due  In  part  to  currency  revaluations. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  mls»>nceptions  about 
profits  do  not  lead  to  punitive  legislation 
that  will  prevent  development  of  energy 
needed  fcr  our  future. 

We  experienced  the  inhibiting  effects  of 
price  controls  (and  profit  controls)  during 
the  beef  shortages  of  last  summer.  Beef 
products  almost  disappeared  from  the  super- 
market shelves  until  price  controls  were 
lifted.  Beef  prices  rose  permitting  a  fair 
profit,  and  beef  again  found  Its  way  to  the 
market.  As  supplies  increased  the  prices  fell 
somewhat  again  and  stabilized.  If  the  prices 
are  attractive  enough,  farmers  wUl  increase 
production  of  beef  and  it  will  be  abundant 
next  year.  However,  no  amount  of  govern- 
ment Intervention  will  force  farmers  to  grow 
beef  If  It  Is  not  profitable.  Rationing  the 
beef  would  have  insured  that  each  person 


got  a  small  taste  of  whatever  scarce  supply 
of  beef  was  available,  but  it  would  not  have 
made  the  beef  more  abundant,  or  more 
cheap. 

So,  rationing  of  petroleum  products  will 
not  Increase  the  supplies,  or  lower  the  de- 
mand. Each  person.  Instead  of  having  a  stake 
in  conserving  fuels  will  be  motivated  to  try 
to  get  all  he  can  for  fear  he  will  be  cut  od 
later.  Every  pressure  group  will  believe  it  is 
entitled  to  special  treatment.  Competition 
will  shift  from  the  market  place  to  the  po- 
litical arena.  Is  there  anyone  who  thinks  that 
this  will  ensure  him  fairer  treatment? 

Price  rises  and  healthy  profits  alone  will 
not  solve  the  energy  problem  as  long  as  the 
government  and  the  environmental  move- 
ment prevent  the  companies  from  investing 
their  capital  In  those  areas  which  are  neces- 
sary If  our  way  of  life  is  to  continue — re- 
fineries, exploration,  power  plants,  pipelines, 
superports,  etc.  Some  balance  must  be  struck 
between  our  energy  needs  and  our  environ- 
mental considerations. 


CONGRESSIONAL  COMMUNICATION 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 20,  1974,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Congressional  Operations,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Senator  Metcalp. 
opened  hearings  on  a  most  significant 
issue — Congress  and  the  media. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  is- 
sue to  all  of  us,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  very  thoughtful 
and  substantive  testimony  delivered  by 
Senator  Muskie  as  the  leadofiF  witness  for 
these  hearings. 

Drawing  upon  a  comprehensive  survey 
conducted  by  his  Subcommittee  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations.  Senator  Mus- 
kie presents  a  clear  case  for  the  argu- 
ment that  present  patterns  of  communi- 
cations between  public  ofiQcials  and  their 
constituents  are  simply  not  working  as 
they  should. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  then  pro- 
ceeds to  argue  forcefuUy  and  convinc- 
ingly that  the  Congress  cannot  afford  to 
Ignore  new  ways  to  communicate  with 
the  people  who  elect  it.  Though  the  price 
tag  may  be  high  for  such  projects  as  tele- 
vising congressional  debates.  Senator 
MusKiE  concludes  that  the  price  we  pay 
for  public  ignorance  Is  even  greater. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  careful 
attention  to  Senator  Muskie's  remarks, 
and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  text  of  his  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Testimony  of  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie 

I  would  like  to  begin  today  by  congratulat- 
ing the  Chairman  on  his  timely  Initiative  In 
holding  these  hearings.  If  the  strength  of  a 
democracy  depends  tn  the  best  of  times  on 
the  degree  to  which  Its  people  are  well  In- 
formed, certainly  the  axiom  carries  even 
greater  force  today.  When  public  confldrnce 
In  the  leadership  of  all  institutions,  and  espe- 
cially government,  has  reached  an  all-time 
low,  while  the  complexity  of  the  nation's 
problems  reaches  an  all-time  high,  communi- 
cations between  the  American  people  and 
their  leaders  should  be  better  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

But  we  know  that  Is  not  the  case.  Indeed, 
that  is  why  we  are  here — because  we  recog- 
nize that  In  general,  Americana  are  not  well 
Informed  about  their  government,  at  any 
level,  and  that  we  In  public  life  are  somehow 
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falling  to  communicate  to  those  we  represent 
what  government  Is  all  about  today. 

My  testimony  today  contains  no  quick 
answers  to  this  dilemma.  I  do  try  to  suggest 
ways  In  which  we  can  change  some  of  our 
practices  In  Congress  to  encourage  more  re- 
sponsible press  coverage  and  I  raise  some 
questions — ^for  which  I  hope  this  Committee 
wlU  seek  answers — alxiut  the  means  we  might 
consider  of  using  television  to  present  Con- 
gressional activities  directly  to  the  public. 
But  before  making  proposals,  I  want  to  set 
out  some  of  the  evidence  about  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem  we  confront. 
I. 
In  December  of  1973,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  released  a  com- 
prehensive study  on  the  attitudes  and  expec- 
tatkms  of  Americans  toward  their  govern- 
ment. That  study,  prepared  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee staff  and  by  Ixuls  Harris  and  Associ- 
ates, gave  us  fresh  Insight  into  the  state  of 
public  awareness  of  government  and  its  func- 
Uons  In  the  United  States  today. 

The  general  public  was  asked  a  number 
of  questions  designed  to  measure  the  degree 
of  public  knowledge  of  government.  The  an- 
swers were  almost  uniformly  discouraging. 

WhUe  89%  of  the  public  correctly  identi- 
fied the  Governor  of  their  state — 

Only  46%  were  able  to  correctly  identify 
their  Congressman. 

Only  59  %  correctly  named  one  U.S.  Senator 
from  their  state,  and  only  42%  could  name 
the  other  Senator  as  well. 

And  only  62%  correctly  Wentlfled  the  com- 
pocitkm  of  the  VS.  Congress,  even  when 
given  the  correct  answer  as  a  choice  among 
three  incorrect  ones.  A  full  20%  believed  that 
the  Congress  Is  composed  of  the  Senate,  the 
House  and  the  Supreme  Court. 

A  different  set  of  the  study's  findings  show 
how  inadequate  the  traditional  paths  of  com- 
munication between  officials  and  their  con- 
stituents are  today.  While  a  number  of  these 
specific  findings  do  not  relate  dlrecUy  to  CcHi- 
gress,  they  are  parallel  to  our  own  situa- 
tion and  should  help  us  discuss  alternative 
proposals  for  change. 
n. 
First  of  all.  It  Is  apparent  that  public  offi- 
cials think  they  are  communicating  with 
the  public  better  than  they  actually  are. 

When  asked  how  up  to  date  they  would 
rate  the  people  In  their  area  on  what  Is 
going  on  In  Federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ment and  In  politics,  the  state  and  local 
officials  sampled  gave  the  public  a  higher  rat- 
ing In  three  out  of  four  cases  than  the  public 
gave  Itself. 

These  officials  were  fairly  accurate  In  their 
estimate  of  public  awareness  of  what  Is  going 
on  In  the  Federal  Government  and  In  poll- 
tica.  But  when  asked  the  same  question 
about  their  own.  level  of  government,  they 
missed  the  mark  by  a  mile.  Local  officials 
over-estimated  public  Information  about  lo- 
cal government  by  26  points,  the  same  mar- 
gin of  error  State  officials  showed  In  assess- 
ing public  knowledge  of  state  government. 
Federal  officials  were  not  Included  in  our 
sample,  and  we  cannot  draw  any  conclusloxka 
about  them  on  this  point.  Nevertheless,  It 
Is  obvious  that  for  state  and  local  officials, 
at  least,  their  communications  with  their 
constituents  are  successful  only  in  their  own 
minds. 

in. 
My  aeeond  point  Is  more  eomplex,  but  alao. 
I  think,  more  significant  for  our  diaroBslon. 
According  to  tbe  skndy,  the  tradmonal  mMUBs 
whldi  most  public  cMclals  use  to  eommonl- 
cat«  with  their  constltusDelea  are  simply 
not  reaebing  these  >slio  nesd  nMSt  to  be  ed' 
ucatcd  aboot  the  way  govenmcnt  operatesi 
On  the  eeatvarf,  tlMsc  irtto  bsneOt  noet 
from  tbsss  legulnr  avenoss  of  contact  are 
those  wbo  aie  already  the  best  informed,  and 


those  who  have  a  personal  stake  In  a  partic- 
ular governmental  function. 

In  one  question,  state  and  local  officials 
were  asked  what  means  they  use  to  keep  In 
touch  with  those  they  serve.  They  responded 
as  follows:  42% — personal  conversations  and 
contacts;  42% — ^public  and  community  meet- 
ings; 36%  through  the  media;  36% — an- 
swering correspondence;  29% — answering 
telephone  calls;  and  21%— keeping  their  of- 
fices open  to  people. 

In  a  follow-up  question,  they  were  asked 
which  regular  contacts  they  maintain  with 
the  public  and  how  worthwhile  they  find 
such  activities.  Of  the  70%  who  keep  regu- 
lar office  hours,  77%  found  doing  so  very 
helpful  in  getting  their  Job  done.  Of 
the  88%  who  make  speeches  and  appear- 
ances on  a  regular  basis,  68%  found  doing 
BO  very  helpful.  Of  the  66%  who  attend  wed- 
dings, funerals  and  social  events,  34  %  found 
doing  so  very  helpful.  And  of  the  38%  who 
send  out  newsletters  on  a  regular  basis,  51  % 
found  doing  so  very  helpful. 

The  citizens"  perspective  on  these  same 
functions  is  markedly  different. 

Measuring  public  contact  with  elected 
Federal  officials,  we  asked  people  whether 
or  not  they  had  ever  received  a  mailing  from 
their  Congressman  or  Senator.  74%  of  the 
public  said  they  had  received  a  letter  from 
the  former,  tmd  69%  from  the  latter. 

On  the  surface  at  least,  these  figures  are 
fairly  impressive.  But  they  are  misleading. 
While  83%  of  the  college  educated  said  they 
had  received  a  mailing  from  their  Congress- 
man, only  61%  of  those  with  an  eighth  grade 
education  had.  While  74%  of  those  with  an 
annual  Income  of  915,000  or  more  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  their  Senator,  only  50% 
of  those  In  the  95,000-10,000  Income  range 
had.  While  72%  of  those  the  study  designated 
as  "active  citizens"  and  67%  of  those  who 
said  they  voted  In  the  1972  election  bad  re- 
ceived a  mailing  from  their  Senator,  only 
38%  of  those  who  did  not  vote  had.  And 
while  78%  of  whites  had  received  a  letter 
from  their  Congressman,  only  42%  of  blacks 
had. 

At  the  state  level  37%  of  the  officials 
reported  keeping  regular  office  hours,  and 
74%  found  this  ser\'ice  very  helpful  In  get- 
ting th^r  Job  done.  However,  when  the  peo- 
ple were  asked  If  they  had  ever  visited  a 
state  legislator  In  their  state  capital,  only 
14%  responded  affirmatively.  Among  profes- 
sional, college  educated  and  active  citizens, 
this  percentage  rose  to  over  30%.  However, 
fox  blacks  it  was  only  eight  percent;  for  those 
with  an  eighth  grade  education,  five  percent. 

Among  local  oWrClaU,  27  %  volunteered  that 
reeiKAding  to  ttMi  mail  is  an  Inqtortcuit  way 
for  them  to  keep  In  touch  with  their  constit- 
uents. However,  for  the  people  they  seek  to 
serve  correspondence  is  far  less  significant. 
Only  19%  of  the  total  sample  said  they  bad 
ever  written  a  letter  to  a  local  government 
official.  For  the  wealthier,  the  better  educated 
and  the  "active  clttaen,"  this  pncentage  rose 
substantially  to  30%  or  better.  For  blacks, 
however,  it  sank  to  six  percent,  and  for  those 
who  did  not  vote  In  1972.  to  11%. 

I  oould  cite  more  statistics  from  the  study 
on  this  point,  but  the  message  is  already 
dear.  In  almost  every  case,  the  means  of 
couununlcatkm  elected  officials  use  primarily 
reach  tlwae  who  are  already  best  informed — 
the  college  edveated,  tbe  oppcr  tneome  group, 
the  active  eitisen.  Likewise,  in  every  ease,  the 
less  edaeated.  tbe  poorer  and  thoae  ia*o  dtd 
not  vote  do  not  part^pate  to  tbe  eomsninl- 
cations  process.  While  most  al  these  figures 
relate  to  state  and  Kteal  oAelals  only.  I  would 
guees  that  we  in  Oongicss  are  equally  trapped 
In  the  MUM  pattern  o(  two-tiered  communl- 


On    a   related    pt^t,    the    8ut>oommlttee 
study  also  leveaU  tbat  tboee  in  o«ir  socts^ 


who  actually  go  to  their  government  dirccUy 
to  c^t  It  to  do  something  for  them  are  the 
same  well  Informed  and  active  people.  More- 
over, they  generally  go  to  their  government 
for  a  particularized,  personal  service  rather 
than  on.  broader  policy  Issues  of  concern  to 
tbe  general  community. 

Only  24%  of  the  general  population  re- 
ported ever  having  gone  to  their  local  gov- 
ernment. Among  the  coUege  educated  the 
figure  was  38%,  42%  among  professionals, 
and  39%  among  active  citizens.  For  blacks, 
the  figure  was  only  nine  percent;  few  those 
who  did  not  vote  In  1972,  15%.  And  the  same 
pattern  holds  for  those  who  have  ever  gone 
to  State  or  Federal  Government,  though  the 
percentages  of  contact  are  much  lower  across 
the  board. 

The  concerns  that  take  people  to  their  gov- 
ernment are  varied,  but  primarily  personal. 
At  tbe  local  level,  traffic-related  problems  and 
zoning  questions  elicit  the  greatest  public 
action.  At  the  State  level,  the  meet  common 
motive  tor  contact  was  financial  assistance 
erf  one  form  or  another,  with  scholarships  aid 
often  listed  as  a  specific  concern.  Of  those 
who  contacted  the  Federal  Government,  the 
largest  number  said  they  sought  help  on  such 
matters  as  citizenship,  disability  insurance 
payments,  social  security,  and  pas^>orts.  fol- 
lowed by  persons  seeking  Federal  grants  or 
research  aid  aiMl  Individuals  with  military- 
related  problems. 

By  and  large  we  found  that  citizens  do  not 
go  to  their  government  to  communicate  with 
officials  about  broad  policy  questions,  but 
rather  to  seek  help  on  problems  which  in- 
volve only  the  mechanics  of  government. 
With  the  sole  exception  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, where  23%  of  those  who  said  they 
had  ever  gone  to  the  Federal  Government  to 
get  It  to  do  something  had  written  to  express 
an  opinion  on  an  Issue,  In  no  other  instance 
did  a  substantial  number  of  persons  cite  the 
expression  of  their  viewpoint  on  a  public 
Issue  as  a  reason  for  going  to  their  govern- 
ment. 

The  lengthy,  detailed  analysis  I  have  pre- 
sented of  the  communications  gap  between 
the  government  and  the  governed  is  only 
helpful  as  a  diagnosis  if  we  can  go  beyond 
It  to  prescribe  some  curative  measures.  I  hope 
I  am  not  mistaking  the  symptoms  for  the  ill- 
ness when  I  Insist  that  relations  between 
officials  and  the  press  are  the  key  to  restoring 
public  contact  aJod — ultimately — public  con- 
fidence. 

Television  and  the  printed  press  are  the 
megaphones  whk;h  carry  our  thoughts  out- 
side this  room.  It  will  be  months,  I  would 
imagine,  before  these  hearing  are  printed, 
and  even  then,  most  of  the  records  of  your 
Committee's  work  will  end  up  on  library 
shelves.  It  we  have  a  message  to  transmit,  we 
must  rely  on  Journalists  to  amplify  it  for  us — 
or  find  new  means  to  go  directly  to  the 
people. 

Tbe  Subcommittee  survey  found,  to  no 
one's  surprise,  that  Americans  rely  over- 
whelmingly on  television  and  newspapers  to 
inform  them  about  public  tesnes  and  tbe  con- 
duct of  government.  Yet,  as  I  already  ob- 
served, the  public  knows  Itself  to  be  poorly 
informed. 

Tbe  survey  also  found — in  the  wake  of  the 
Journalistic  eaterprlse  that  went  into  mvcs- 
tlgatlng  tbe  Watergate  scandals — that  televi- 
sion news  and  tbe  press  wne  the  only  major 
institutions  with  a  higher  standing  among 
tbe  pubUc  In  1973  than  tiiey  had  In  1966. 
These  levels  of  confidence  are  less  than  awe- 
inspiring:  41%  for  television  news  and  30% 
for  tbe  press.  Nevertheless,  the  public  rating 
Is  at  great  varlanoe  with  ttie  Ttrw  of  state 
and  local  oiacials,  17%  of  wbom  accord  tele- 
vtekm  news  a  great  deal  at  confidMoce  and 
19%  of  wboaa  give  the  same  req>ect  to 
prlMtsd  reporting. 
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Those  figures  define  the  problem.  ThJmen 
and  women  who  know  most  and  best  What 
government  Is  doing  also  trust  least  tbftonly 
reliable  means  they  have  for  communicating 
ihelr  knowledge,  for  eliciting  a  public  Judg- 
ment on  their  performance  and,  most  ln|por- 
tantly,  for  developing  a  public  role  1^  the 
work  of  government.  | 

In  passing,  I  might  suggest  some  refsons 
for  that  lack  of  trust.  It  does  not  stem  from 
the  sensitivity  of  officials  to  criticism  ai^  ex- 
posure. We  are  all  sensitive;  we  are  a|l,  in 
many  respects,  secretive.  But  no  one  I  who 
runs  for  office  In  a  democracy  now  nearly  two 
centuries  old  can  be  so  naive  or  vain  as  to 
expect  universal  praise  or  think  hlmseli  Im- 
mune from  probing  Inquiry.  | 

"  1 

Our  problem  with  the  press  is  not  tl^it  it 
investigates  too  much,  but  that  it  rc^rts 
too  little.  We  all  know  that  conflict  i^akes 
news.  But  we  also  know  that  a  televised 
shouting  match  usually  concentrates  i^ore 
on  the  exchange  of  Insults  than  the  exchange 
of  ideas.  A  Congressional  investigation  re- 
ceives more  attention  when  important 
voices — but  not  necessarily  significant  Ques- 
tions— are  raised. 

The  opposite  is  true  for  the  activities 
which  constitute  the  bulk  of  our  productive 
work  in  the  Senate — the  actual  exerclto  of 
legislating.  Until  this  Congress,  of  course,  we 
did  not  permit  public  scrutiny  of  the  com- 
mittee mark-up  process,  the  occasion  when 
most  legislation  takes  final  shape,  when 'dis- 
agreements are  sharply  drawn  and  frequttitly 
reconciled.  ;| 

But  I  am  confident  that  a  poll  of  ^ose 
committees  which  have  opened  their  (fi>ors 
during  mark-up  sessions  would  reveal  |hat 
private  interests  have  been  well  repres«|ted 
in  the  audience — as  lobbyists — while  Ithe 
public  interest — in  the  form  of  JoumalUfts — 
has  been  noticeably  absent.  You  ai^  I 
know,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  our  own  elxpe- 
rlence  how  little  publicity  was  glveaf  the 
recent  mark-up  sessions  of  the  Senate  gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  wbict^  re- 
solved difficult  problems  on  executive 
privilege,  on  reforming  Congressional  budget 
procedures  and  on  revising  the  government 
procurement  practices  which  account  f<Hr  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  annual  outlays. 

Now  why  are  there  dozens  of  reporters  and 
three  television  network  cameras  covering 
testimony  on  government  secrecy  and  none 
at  the  committee  meetings  where  laws  are 
written  to  deal  with  those  problems?  The 
answer,  I  suspect,  is  that  a  clash  of  opinion 
is  innately  more  newsworthy  than  the  reso- 
lution of  those  dilTerences. 

That  Judgment  of  what  makes  news  Is  one 
we  must  live  with  while  we  do  our  best  to 
alter  it.  To  the  extent  that  committee  mem- 
bers—and even  special  committee  staff— en- 
gage in  a  constant  attempt  to  brief  Journal- 
ists in  advance  of  a  mark-up  session,  or  a  floor 
debate,  on  the  Issues  Involved,  we  may  be 
able  to  increase  the  informative  coverage  our 
work  merits.  Such  activities  wUl  take  time 
from  UB  and  money  from  our  committee 
budget.  We  ought  to  give  them  a  try. 

In  a  column  last  May  In  the  Washington 
Post  David  Broder  intimated  that  respon- 
sible Journalists  recognize  their  profession's 
Bbortoomlngs.  He  suggested  t^at  newsmen 
should  say  "publicly  what  we  know  to  be 
the  ease:  that  every  day,  we  print  a  partial. 
Incomplete  version  of  certain  selected  things 
we  have  learned,  some  of  them  Inevitably 
erroneous,  all  of  them  inevitably  distorted  by 
the  need  to  abridge  and  by  the  force  of  our 
own  preconceptk>na  and  prejudicea.  If  we 
acknowledged  that  fact  of  Journalistic  life, 
perhaps  we  could  act  more  quickly — and 
with  lesa  coyness — to  correct  yesterday's 
version  with  today's  freab  evidence." 

A  second  problem,  however,  is  that  one 
leak  is  often  worth  a  thousand  releases.  A 
fact— or  a  prediction — that  has  been  kept 


secret  sets  the  adrenalin  of  editors  pumping 
faster  than  an  announcement  made  in  broad 
daylight  and  delivered  to  their  offices  days 
ahead  of  their  deadlines.  Occasionally — if  not 
seriously — I  wonder  if  we  might  not  get  more 
attention  if  we  stamped  our  material  "Con- 
fidential" or  "Eyes  Only"  and  passed  it  out 
with  whispers  Instead  of  with  messengers  to 
the  press  gallery. 

vn. 

In  fact,  however,  our  only  proper  course  Is 
to  invite  more  publicity,  not  less,  by  exposing 
ourselves  more  to  the  public  than  ever.  If  a 
committee  inquiry  into  the  problems  of 
federalism  or  environmental  policy  or  health 
care  cannot  compete  for  attention  against  all 
the  other  news  events  in  Washington,  we 
should  take  the  committee  to  the  expert 
witnesses  in  the  States,  where  the  presence 
of  a  few  Senators  is  more  likely  to  arouse 
interest. 

The  financial  differential  between  paying 
our  fares  out  of  the  Capital  and  the  ex- 
penses of  the  men  and  women  we  bring  here 
to  testify  will  not  be  great.  And  the  added 
attention  we  can  promote  for  an  Issue  by 
taking  the  issue  to  those  who  must  deal  with 
it  will  often  be  worth  the  price. 

When  Lou  Harris  presented  his  findings  In 
formal  testimony  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  I  Introduced 
him  by  saying,  "The  dialogue — In  which  the 
press  is  the  essential  intermediary — between 
the  people  and  their  leaders  is  being  inter- 
rupted and  distorted. 

"To  restore  it  will  take  a  change  of  man- 
ners not  laws,  on  both  sides.  The  change  will 
have  to  begin  with  a  new  acceptance  by 
officials  of  the  necessity  of  submitting  their 
public  conduct  to  continual  scrutiny  and  a 
new  willingness  by  Journalists  to  conduct 
that  scrutiny  with  an  eye  to  Information  as 
much  as  sensation." 

That  Is,  I  realize,  a  broad  and  Imprecise 
prescription.  While  we  are  trying  various 
means  to  fill  it,  I  would  only  urge,  in  addi- 
tion, that  we  explore  the  other  option:  that 
of  finding  new  ways  to  Inform  the  people 
directly,  without  intermediaries,  of  our  ac- 
tivities. Obviously,  television  is  the  only  me- 
dium that  can  carry  such  a  message  for  us 
effectively. 

Equally  obviously,  the  use  of  television  by 
Congress  to  present  itself  more  fully  to  the 
public  raises  a  number  of  questions.  I  can- 
not answer  them,  but  I  can  and  do  urge  that 
your  committee  give  them  thorough  study. 

From  the  practical  point  of  view,  we  need 
to  be  able  to  estimate  the  cost  of  televising 
fioor  debates  either  continuously  or  option- 
ally, according  to  the  importance  of  the  Is- 
sues under  discussion.  We  need  to  know  what 
staff  would  be  required  for  such  an  under- 
taking. We  need  to  examine  the  cost — and 
value — of  a  Congressional  service  covering 
committee  hearings  and  mark-up  sessions, 
either  to  offer  videotape  footage  to  the  com- 
mercial networks  or  for  use  in  preparing  pro- 
grams the  Congress  itself  sponsors  as  leg- 
islation comes  to  the  House  or  Senate  fioor 
for  decision. 

I  can  Imagine  programs,  properly  super- 
vised, which  would  give  viewers  the  essen- 
tial backgrotmd  on  important  bills,  present 
excerpts  of  actual  debates  and  even  make 
the  chief  sponsors  and  opponents  of  such  leg- 
islation available  as  a  pcmel  to  answer  tele- 
phoned questions  from  all  over  the  coiintry 
about  the  Issues  Involved.  I  can  conceive, 
even,  of  a  public  television  network  con- 
trolled by  Congress  offering  nothing  but 
views  of  Congress  at  work. 

I  cannot,  however,  begin  to  estimate  the 
cost  of  such  an  undertaking.  I  can  only  won- 
der aloud  what  agreements  between  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  parties  In  each  House — 
and  between  the  Houses — would  be  neces- 
sary to  control  such  programming.  And  I 
have  to  ask.  quite  frankly,  what  audience  we 
might  reach  with  daytime  broadcasts  of 
the  proceedings  on  Capitol  Hill. 


I  do  not,  however,  put  these  questions  for- 
ward as  extravagant  fantasies.  If  such  broad- 
casts— such  a  network,  perhaps — could  per- 
form a  truly  Informational  role,  the  consider- 
able cost  of  establishing  it  should  be  weighed 
against  the  price  we  now  pay  for  public 
ignorance. 

I  hope  you  will  give  these  questions  serious 
study.  It  is  time  they  were  asked.  I  hope 
they  can  be  answered. 


HEAT  FOR  CLASSROOMS  FROM 
SUNPOWER 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
major  answers  to  the  energy  crisis  lies 
in  the  ability  of  this  Nation  to  develop 
new  sources  of  energy  for  our  growing 
demands.  One  of  the  prime  possibilities 
for  energy  in  the  future  is,  of  course.  In 
the  area  of  solar  energy.  Recently,  a 
Maryland  school  became  the  first  in  the 
Nation  to  obtain  heat  from  the  sun. 
Timonium  Elementary  School,  which  Is 
located  near  Baltimore,  is  now  maldng 
use  of  solar  power  to  heat  one  classroom 
wing,  and  many  Americans  are  now 
watching  this  project  with  great  inter- 
est, hoping  that  it  can  be  used  in  other 
areas  for  much-needed  power. 

Because  of  the  general  interest  in  solar 
power,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  a 
brief  description  of  the  project  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ELXMZNTAaT       SCHOOL       BCCOMKS       KlKST       IK 

UNrnn>  Statks  To  Orr  Hkat  fob  Class- 
booms  Fbom  Sunpowoi 

A  typical  American  elementary  school  to- 
day became  the  first  in  the  nation  to  obtain 
heat  from  solar  energy. 

The  project  is  one  of  a  group  of  four  ex- 
periments at  schools  In  the  northern  and 
middle  latitudes  of  the  United  States  to  test 
the  use  of  sunpower  for  beating  of  buildings. 

Some  5700  square  feet  of  solar  energy  col- 
lector panels  on  the  roof  of  the  Timonium 
Elementary  School,  near  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, wUl  heat  water  to  replace  the  existing 
oil-fired  steam  heat  system  in  serving  one 
classroom  wing. 

The  solar  energy  experimental  system  Is 
designed  to  provide  all  the  heat  In  that  wing 
under  average  conditions,  with  its  steam 
heating  standing  by  in  the  event  of  sharp 
departures  from  expectations. 

The  four  school  experiments  are  funded 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation's  pro- 
gram of  Research  Applied  to  National  Needs 
(RANN) ,  which  is  supporting  research  look- 
ing to  wide  application  of  solar  energy  for 
heating  and  cooling  of  buildings. 

The  other  school  experiments  are  in  War- 
renton,  Virginia;  Boston,  Massachusetts;  and 
Osseo,  Minnesota,  near  Mmneap<di8. 

The  AAI  Corporation,  of  Baltimore,  de- 
signed and  manufactured  the  system  for  the 
Timonium  school  and  retrofitted  it  on  the 
structure. 

The  project  Is  a  cooperative  one  with  the 
Baltimore  County  School  Board.  The  four 
experimental  solar  energy  experiments  are 
expected  to  add  important  scientific  and 
technical  knowledge  on  the  uso  of  such  sys- 
tems In  schools  and  many  other  types  of 
buUdlngs,  as  new  or  retrofit  Installations. 
Data  on  the  costs  of  systems  and  operating 
and  maintenance  costs  will  be  obtained. 

A  principal  purpose  of  the  Timonium  proj- 
ect is  to  help  determine  whether  solar  beat- 
ing systems  can  eoonomleally  reduce  the  fuel 
required  to  heat  school  buildings  by  sub- 
stantial amounts.  The  school  is  representa- 
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live  of  many  others  across  the  United  States, 
basically  one-story  construction  with  win- 
dow walls  on  one  side  of  each  room. 

The  section  equipped  for  the  solar  energy 
heating  test  at  Timonium  is  the  central  wing 
of  three,  running  north-south.  The  solar  col- 
lectors are  ranged  in  10  banks  across  the 
roof,  tilted  at  45  degrees,  and  facing  south. 
There  are  180  individual  collector  panels, 
each  of  32  square  feet. 

The  essentials  of  the  system  are  the  solar 
collectors,  a  heavlly-lnsulated  15,000  gallon 
hot  water  storage  tank,  and  a  hot  water  room 
heating  system  fed  direcUy  from  the  collec- 
tor or  from  the  storage  tank.  The  results  will 
be  compared  with  the  heating  requirements 
supplied  solely  by  a  conventional  oil-fired 
steam  boiler  for  the  other  two  wings. 

The  solar  energy  system  is  phased  to  col- 
lect and  stwe  heat  one  day,  use  the  heat 
early  the  next  day,  and  repeat  the  cycle. 
Enongh  heat  is  stored  In  the  tank  to  heat  the 
school  for  four  or  five  days. 

Controls  will  utilize  a  simple  logic  circuit 
which  will  regulate  storage,  collection,  and 
heat  transfer  to  the  buUdlng.  and  call  for 
conventional  heat  if  necessary.  School  tem- 
perature will  be  allowed  to  drop  to  60  degrees 
at  night  and  on  weekends.  Heat  will  come  on 
early  enough  each  school  day  to  bring  the 
temperature  to  68  degrees  by  school  opening 
time. 

Tbt  major  components,  such  as  the  Indi- 
vidual collector  panels,  the  coUector  banks, 
and  the  storage  tank,  were  fabricated  at 
AAI's  plant  and  trucked  to  the  school.  Most 
work  was  done  outside  of  school  hours,  with 
minimum  interference  with  classes.  The  stor- 
age tank  sits  outside  the  school,  with  a  pump 
house  near  It. 

An  instrumentation  and  operations  con- 
sole is  In  one  corner  of  a  room  in  the  school 
which  is  Intended  for  future  use  as  a  library. 
AAI  personnel  have  access  to  the  instrumen- 
tation for  data  observation  amd  collection. 

The  project  director  and  principal  investi- 
gator is  Irwin  Barr,  vice  president  of  AAI 
Corporation.  AAI  will  prepare  a  final  report 
which  will  detail  all  costs,  and  make  esti- 
mates of  costs  for  "production"  installations. 
Psrformance  data  will  be  prepared  in  a  form 
useful  to  architects  and  designers  so  that 
preliminary  estimates  can  be  made  for  new 
school  installations  and  retrofit  installations 
in  schools,  warehouses,  shopping  centers,  and 
other  buildings. 

The  reporting  will  also  Include  a  complete 
description  of  a  solar  heating  system  in- 
stalled in  a  typical  school  containing  about 
30,000  square  feet  of  area  to  be  heated.  A  "do 
it  yourself"  estimating  form  will  be  prepared, 
with  directions  for  filling  It  in  to  Identify 
capital  and  operating  costs  to  be  compared 
to  similar  costs  for  fossil  fuel  and  electric 
heating  of  buildings,  both  existing  and  to  be 
buUt,  allowing  for  variation  In  future  fuel 
and  electricity  costs.  Detailed  technical  re- 
sults obtained  during  operation  of  the  system 
will  be  reported. 

The  annual  energy  consumption  for  public 
and  private  schools  Is  over  four  per  cent  of 
the  annual  U.S.  ccnnmercial  sector  energy 
demand,  and  one  per  cent  of  total  annual 
U.S.  energy  demand.  The  Timonium  installa- 
tion, being  a  "first,"  and  experimental.  Is 
not  economically  competitive  with  conven- 
tional systems  because  savings  obtainable  In 
"production"  systems  of  established  type 
could  not  be  made. 

VACT  suaai* 
Supported  by:  The  National  Science  Foun- 
dation (NSF). 

Contractor:  AAI  Corp..  CockeysviUe,  Mary- 
land. 

Site:  Timonium  Elementary  School,  Tlim^ 
nlum,  Maryland. 

Jurisdiction:  Baltimon  County  School 
Board. 

Type:  Roof-mounted  Solar  CoUector  Ar- 
ray, Hot  Water  Room  Heating. 


Area  of  Wing:  9581  Square  Feet. 

Solar  Collector  Total  Area:  6700  Square 
Feet  Approx. 

Individual  Collector  Panels:  32  Square 
Feet. 

Number  of  Panels:  180  In  10  Bai^s. 

Attitude  of  CoUector  Panels:   45  Degrees. 

Orientation:  South. 

Storage  Tank  Capacity  and  Dimensions: 
15,000  Gallons;  Height  15  Feet;  Diameter  15 
Feet. 

Interior  Heating  System:  Hot  Water  Con- 
vector. 

Location :  Window  Wall  Each  Classroom. 

E.xisting  System:  Oil-fired  Steam  Heat. 

Manufacture:  Individual  Panels,  Collector 
Banks,  Storage  Tank:  Fabricated  at  AAI. 

Project  Costs:   $495,000  NSF;   «73,00O  AAI. 

Other  Schools:  Elxperiments  with  solar 
energy  beating  for  sharing  heating  loads  with 
conventional  systems  are  at  Fauquier  County 
Public  High  School,  Warrenton,  Va.;  Orovn- 
Cleveland  Junior  High  School,  South  Boston, 
Mass.;  and  North  View  Junior  High  School, 
Osseo,  Minn. 


SENATOR  BYRD  OF  VIRGINIA  QUES- 
TIONS SECRETARY  KISSINGER  ON 
RHODESIAN  POLICY 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
direct  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
a  recent  exchange  between  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.),  and  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Dr.  Kissinger,  at  Finance  Com- 
mittee hearings  on  the  trade  bill. 

Senator  Byro's  time  for  questioning 
was,  of  course,  limited,  but  in  a  short 
space  of  time  he  very  skillfully  brought 
out  the  Secretary's  reluctant  views  on  a 
number  of  important  matters.  In  the 
light  of  the  Secretary's  considerable 
reputation  for  semantic  adroitness,  the 
accomplishment  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  was  no  small  feat,  and  deserves 
to  be  highlighted  on  this  floor. 

The  Senator's  main  line  of  question- 
ing deals  with  the  extent  to  which  the 
Secretary  has  committed  the  United 
States  to  courses  of  action  without  ap- 
propriate review  by  Congress.  Senator 
Btrd  brings  out  that  the  trade  bill,  for 
example,  is  desirable  in  the  Secretary's 
view  only  if  the  Secretary's  personal 
commitments  to  the  Soviet  Union  are 
kept.  He  brings  out  that  the  Middle  East 
peace  agreements  appear  to  Involve 
military  commitments  which  are  un- 
stated. 

Most  interestingly,  he  brings  the  Sec- 
retary to  the  point  where  he  must  ad- 
mit that  the  United  Nations  embargo 
against  Rhodesia  is  based  iipon  a  fal- 
lacious notiOD,  namely,  tiiat  Rhodesia 
is  a  threat  to  the  peace.  Dr.  Kissinger 
admits  that  Rhodesia  is  no  threat  to  the 
peace.  Yet  the  United  States  supported 
the  embargo  because  of  commitments 
to  other  nations.  Finally,  Senator  Btrd 
makes  the  Secretary  clarify  the  limit 
of  our  commitments  to  the  Republic  of 
Panama  in  the  recent  "Statement  of 
Principles"  which  the  Secretary  signed 
in  Panama  City. 

The  Secretary's  highly  personal  dip- 
lomatic style,  often  without  the  par- 
ticipation of  experts  in  other  agencies 
and  levels  of  the  Government,  has  often 
led  us  into  the  position  of  apparent  com- 
mitments to  other  nationr,  commit- 
ments made  without  st^Ilcient  consulta- 
tion  and    debate.   I   congratulate    the 


Senator  from  Virginia  for  drawing  the 
Secretary  out  on  these  issues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  exchange  be- 
tween Senator  Habry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  and 
Secretary  Kissinger  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarlLs. 

There   being  no  objection,   the   text 
was  ordered  to  Ije  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
SENAToa    Byrd    Questions    Si.cretaky    Kis- 

singeb    AT    Senate    Finance    Committee 

Hearing,  March  7,   1074 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Byrd? 

Senat<»  Bysd.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  am  I  correct  in  my  under- 
standing of  your  statements  today  that  the 
major,  the  most  Important,  and  the  most 
compelling  aspect  of  the  pending  legislation 
is  Title  IV.  glvmg  trade  concessions  and  cred- 
its to  Russia? 

Secretary  Kissinger.  No,  Senator  Byrd.  I  do 
not  think  you  would  be  correct  in  drav^-ing 
this  c(«cluEion.  We  think  that  the  whole  bill 
is  of  extraordinary  Importance. 

The  reason  that  I  have  emphasized  the 
amendments  that  have  been  made  to  Title  IV 
is  the  consequences  of  these  amendments  on 
our  foreign  policy  would  be  so  severe.  But, 
if  you  ask  me  to  compare  Title  IV  as  it  was 
drafted,  or  as  it  was  proposed  to  the  Congress, 
and  itfi  significance  to  other  Titles,  I  would 
not  single  it  out. 

Senator  Byrd.  Well,  I  am  asking  you  to 
compare  it  as  it  exists  today,  as  it  is  before 
the  Committee  today. 

Secretary  Kissinger.  As  It  is  before  the  Com- 
mittee today,  it  is  the  part  which  most  re- 
quires change,  and  therefore,  I  have  singled 
it  out  in  my  testimony.  It  Is  the  most  urgent 
Issue  before  the  Committee,  in  my  view. 

Senator  Byrd.  If  it  is  not  the  most  impor- 
tant, and  the  most  compelling  aspect  oi  this 
legislation,  then  why  would  you  recommend 
a  veto? 

Secretary  Kissinger.  Well,  when  I  was 
asked  the  question  I  think  Senator  Hartke 
correctly  pointed  out  that  I  was  in  some  dif- 
ficulty; that  I  would  not  reccxnmend  a  veto 
very  happily  and  very  easily  because  I  think 
it  is  equaUy  compeUing,  or  almost  eqiially 
compelling,  to  have  a — to  create  a  multilat- 
eral trading  system.  It  is  gouig  to  be  a  very 
close  decision  which  I  hope  we  wiU  not  be 
forced  to  make. 

I  believe  that  the  impact  of  withholding 
most  favored  nation  treatment  from  the  So- 
viet Union,  after  the  record  that  I  have  put 
before  the  Committee,  would  have  a  very 
serious  effect  on  our  relationships  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Senator  Byrb.  WeU,  the  fact  that  you  would 
recommend  a  veto,  as  you  stated  you  would 
do,  certainly  suggests  to  me  that  you  regard 
that  part  of  the  blU  as  more  imixtrtant  than 
all  of  the  rest  of  the  biU,  ctxnbined. 

Secretary  Kissuiceb.  WeU.  I  have  every 
tiape  that  we  wlU  not  be  faced  with  this  deci- 
sion and  that  we  can  work  somethmg  out 
before  I  wUl  have  to  face  that  question. 

Senator  Byrd.  In  other  wotds,  you  feel  that 
you  made  a  cc«nmltment  to  Russia  In  that 
regard? 

Secretary  Kissimgrr.  I  feel  that  we  have 
made  a  commitment,  but  that,  I  think,  is 
relatively  less  Important  because  It  would 
be  clearly  understood  that  the  coaunltments 
wovUd  fail  for  reasons  that  are  outside  of  our 
control. 

I  believe  that  the  evolution  toward  a  more 
moderate  international  system,  that  the 
prospects  of  peace,  would  be  severely 
Jeopardized — not  In  the  sense  that  a  nuclear 
war  would  start,  but  in  the  sense  that  rela- 
tionships would  detertoiate  and  aone  of  the 
cold  war  atmosphere  would  return;  and  that 
In  this  resulting  atmosphere  of  tension,  there 
could  be — that  this  oould  have  consequences 
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that  we  would  all  regret,  and  I  beli«re  It  Is 
unnecessary. 

I  believe  we  can  achieve  the  objectives  of 
the  Trade  Act  as  well  as  our  forelga  policy 
objectives,  and  naany  of  the  objectives  of 
those  who  have  put  forward  the  tlmend- 
ments,  without  driving  it  to  this  ooofronta- 
tlon. 

Senator  Btrd.  An  outstanding  newspaper — 
The  Richmond  Tlmes-Olspatch — had  an  edi- 
torial on  Monday — I  Just  saw  it  today — In 
which  it  commends  your  efforts  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  I  certainly  concur  in  that.  You 
have  done  a  magnificent  Job.  But  it  comes 
up  in  the  context  of  commitments.  The  edi- 
torial ends  by  saying  that  what  is  known 
of  the  developments  in  the  Middle  3Bast  is 
fine  for  the  Arabs  and  is  fine  for  the  iUnerl- 
cans  and  Is  fine  for  the  Russians,  tkit  the 
missing  ingredient  according  to  the  editorial 
is  what  secret  commitments,  if  an£  have 
been  made  to  Israel.  t 

And  the  editorial  says.  Israel  ver^  likely 
Is  being  offered  nothing  less  than  tta^  mili- 
tary protection  of  the  United  Stat^.  Now 
my  question  is,  have  any  commitments  been 
made  to  Israel  and  has  the  military  j^rotec- 
tion  of  the  United  States  been  off<3«d  to 
Israel?  1 

Secretary  Kissinger.  No  commlt|nent8, 
either  secret  or  otherwise,  of  any  klnj,  have 
been  made  to  Israel,  or  to  anyboc|^  else. 
Everything,  every  understanding  the|t  has 
been  reached,  has  been  put  before  th^  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  every 
understanding,  written  or  implied,  ha^  been 
shown  to  the  Chairman  of  the  8ena%  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  Is  availifSle  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  gMfai" 
Committee.  2 

Senator  Bt>d.  Well,  there  are  coffimi^nents 
aud  agreements?  ^ 

Secretary  Kissinger.  There  were  a  8i|rie8  of 
technical  understandings  associatedi  with 
this  disengagement  agreement,  m^et  of 
which  have  been  already  superseded  :|>y  the 
implementation.  i 

We  were  in  the  position  where,  ori  occa- 
sion, neither  side  was  willing  to  accept^  pro- 
posal by  the  other,  but  that  both  sldob  were 
willing  to  accept  proposals  when  tbet  were 
made  by  us.  Sometimes  we  passed  on  under- 
standings of  one  side  to  the  other.  | 

There  is  no  military  commitment  ijo  Is- 
rael and  no  additional  commitment  tecept 
those  that  are  generally  known  to  bav9  been 
made  to  Israel  or  to  anybody  else  as  alresult 
of  the  negotiations  that  are  now  going  ;l>n. 

And  I  am  not  hedging.  There  la  not||lng — 
there  is  no  escape  clause  in  what  I  am  say- 
ing- J 

Senator  Brao.  ISr.  Secretary,  woum  you 
agree  or  disagree  with  Sakharov's  sta«nent 
in  regard  to  detente  in  which  he  saidland  I 
quote,  "Detente  is  when  the  West  in  ffct  ac- 
cepts Russia's  rules  of  the  game.  SuclBa  de- 
tente would  l>e  dangerous."  | 

Secretary  Kissinger.  Well,  SenatorfByrd, 
the  relationship  between  domestic  st^cture 
and  international  stability  is  a  proble^  that 
has  fascinated  students  of  history  forja  long 
time.  Is  It  necessary  to  have  democracjc  in  or- 
der to  have  peace?  I  think  it  would  |iot  be 
easy  to  demonstrate  from  history  tlipt  de- 
mocracies are  al  ways  peaceful .  $ 

At  any  rate,  to  bring  about  democ^y  in 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  face  of  300  yiars  of 
Russian  bistor)  lollowed  by  60  years  ^  So- 
viet history,  as  a  pre-condition  to  faking 
peace  would  doom  us  to  decades  of  smuggle, 
and  the  outcome  would  not  be  foreor^lned. 
We  do  not  approve  of  the  Soviet  dd 
structure.  We  do  not  like  its  values, 
recognize,  however,  that  today,  and 
immediate  future,  we  are  doomed  to  co| 
ence  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Senator  Bras.  That  is  what  gets  me  \ 
next  subject  that  I  was  interested 
question  of  domestic  policy  In  other 
and  subjecting  ourselves  on  other 
Tou  are  here  to  advocate  relaxing  tr 


riers  with  other  nations,  but  you  recom- 
mend that  legislation  be  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress to  embargo  the  purchase  of  a  vitally 
strategic  material  from  Rhodesia,  of  which 
material  the  United  States  has  none. 

Now  your  testimony  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  of  which  the  present 
Chairman  is  in  the  Chair,  you  were  then  urg- 
ing an  embargo  on  trade.  Now  you  are  coming 
here  and  urging  a  relaxing  on  trade  with 
another  country. 

Secretary  Kissincer.  First  of  all.  Senator,  I 
must  say  you  were  very  restrained  in  yoxir 
first  round  of  questions. 
(General  laughter.) 

Secretary  KtssmcER.  I  have  already  been 
asked  substantially  this  question  earlier. 
Quite  frankly,  the  foreign  policy  context  of 
the  decision  is  somewhat  different,  both  be- 
cause of  the  case  of  Rhodesia,  it  is  tied  to  the 
status  of  the  government  itself.  It  is  tied  to 
the  implementation  of  U.N.  resolutions.  And 
it  is  related  to  our  relationship  with  many 
other  countries. 

In  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union  you  have 
this  overriding,  practical  necessity. 

Senator  Btro.  Do  you  think  our  actions 
toward  Rhodesia  are  Just  or  unjust? 

Secretary  Kissinger.  I  think  it  reflects  the 
decisions  of  the  international  community 
and  the  general  conviction  about  Justice. 

Senator  Btrd.  Well.  I  am  not  clear  whether 
you  regard  it  as  Just  or  unjust. 

Secretary  Kissinges.  Our  action?  Yes,  I 
recognize    it   as   Just. 

Senator  Btro.  You  recognize  our  action  in 
embargoing  trade  with  Rhodesia  as  being 
Just? 

Secretary  Kissinger.  Yes. 
Senator  Btro.  Do  you  regard  the  Soviet 
Union  as  being  governed  by  a  tight  dictator- 
ship, by  a  very  few  persons  over  a  great  num- 
ber of  individuals? 

Secretary  Kissinger.  I  consider  the  Soviet 
Union,  yes,  as  a  dictatorship  of  an  oligarchic 
nature,  that  is,  of  a  small  number  of  people 
In  the  Politburo. 

Senator  Btrd.  In  your  Judgment,  Is  Rho- 
desia a  threat  to  world  peace? 
Secretary  Kissinger.  No. 
Senator  Byro.  In  your  Judgment,  is  Russia 
a  potential  threat  to  world  peace? 

Secretary  Kissinger.  I  think  the  Soviet 
Union  has  the  military  capacity  to  disturb 
the  peace,  yes. 

Senator  Btrd.  In  your  Judgment,  does 
Russia  have  a  more  democratic  government 
than  Rhodesia? 
Secretary  Kissinger.  No. 
Senator  Btro.  In  your  Judgment,  does 
South  Africa  have  better  racial  policies  than 
Rhodesia? 

Secretary    Kissinger.    Does    South    Africa 
have  better  racial  policies? 
Senator  Btro.  Yes. 

Secretary  Kissinger.  I  would  not  think 
so. 

Senator  Btro.  If  it  is  Just  to  embargo  trade 
on  Rhodesia,  would  it  be  equally  Just  to  em- 
bargo trade  against  South  Africa? 

Secretary  Kissinger.  I  believe  that  the  em- 
bargoing of  trade  on  Rhodesia  is  not  based 
on  its  Internal  policies  so  much  as  on  the 
fact  that  a  minority  has  established  a  sepa- 
rate state,  and  It  does  not  therefore  repre- 
sent exclusively  a  Judgment  on  the  domestic 
policies  of  the  Rhodeslan  government,  but 
also  a  question  with  respect  to  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  Rhodeslan  government. 

Senator  Btro.  The  staff  informs  me  that 
the  Rhodeslan  trades  actions  were  imposed 
January  6,  1987,  before  the  Smith  govern- 
ment was  established. 

Well,  to  get  back  to— so  it  Is  not  because 
of  the  internal  policy,  it  U  not  because  of  the 

racial  policies 

Secretary  KiasmcER.  Not  at  all. 
Senator  Btro.  Well,  then  you  say  it  is  be- 
cause Rhodesia  seeks  to  establish  her  own 
government.   Is  that  not   what  the  United 
States  did  In  1778? 


Secretary  Kissinger.  In  a  different  Inter- 
national context. 

Senator  Puuwigrt.  Well  the  Secretary  said 
he  would  stey  untU  1:00  o'clock.  Does  the 
Senator  from  VlrglnU  have  two  or  three  more 
minutes  he  would  like  to  have? 

Senator  Btrd.  I  have  three  or  four  more 
questions. 

(General  laughter.) 

Senator  Fi7i,bright.  Well,  the  Chairman 
made  a  bargain  with  him.  If  he  stayed  untU 
around  1:00,  he  would  not  have  him  back 
this  afternoon. 

Senator  Btrd.  But  the  Chairman  made  a 
bargain  on  behalf  of  himself,  not  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee. 

Senator  Fdlbrioht.  Well,  go  ahead. 

Senator  Btrd.  My  questions  are  brief  and 
I  do  not  want  to  hold  you  up,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary. 

Senator  Fulbricht.  No.  The  Senator  is 
recognized. 

Senator  Btrd.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  very 
•much  Interested  In  this  Rhodeslan  matter. 
I  have  never  been  there.  I  have  no  connection 
with  it  one  way  or  the  other.  And  you  have 
testified  that  you  feel  that  the  action  that 
the  United  States  has  taken  Is  a  Just  action, 
and  you  are  entitled  to  your  view.  Just  as  i 
am  entitled  to  my  view;  I  feel  that  it  is  a 
very  unprincipled  action. 

Now  you  have  testified,  and  it  Is  Inter- 
esting to  note,  that  the  then  foreign  secre- 
tary of  Great  Britain,  Douglas  Hume,  in  an 
interview  last  December,  said  that  while  his 
government  supports  trade  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia  because  it  had  been  put  on  by  the 
previous  Labor  government,  he  did  not  think 
It  was  the  correct  policy.  And  then  he  added 
"We  disagree  with  the  poUtlcal  systems  of  a 
number  of  countries,  for  example.  South 
Africa.  But  we  trade  with  them.  And  by  and 
large,  we  do  not  believe  in  ostracism  and  a 
boycott." 

Would  you  care  to  comment  on  that? 

Secretary  Kissinger.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
eral principle  that  he  has  enunciated. 

Senator  Btrd.  And  then  you  have  testified 
that  you  do  not  regard  Rhodesia  as  being  a 
threat  to  world  peace. 

Secretary  Kissinger.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Btro.  And  then  you  know,  of 
course,  that  under  the  United  Nations  Charter 
action  can  only  be  taken  against  a  country 
In  regard  to  an  embargo,  if  that  country  is 
Judged  to  be  a  threat  to  world  peace. 

And  so  my  question  to  you  is  do  you  think 
the  United  Nations  acted  Improperly? 

Secretary  Kissinger.  I  had  not  thought 
that  the  United  Nations  had  acted  improp- 
erly, but  in  the  light  of  what  you  have  said, 
I  would  have  to  review  the  particular  posi- 
tions of  the  embargo. 

Senator  Btro.  Thank  you.  I  have  Just  one 
more  question,  and  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, as  you  know,  I  have  a  high  regard  for 
you.  We  met  five  years  ago  in  the  President's 
office,  and  I  have  had  a  warm  regard  for  you 
ever  since  then,  for  yourself  and  for  your  abil- 
ity. In  presenting  these  questions,  I  Just  want 
to  understand  the  issues.  There  are  vitally 
important  matters,  and  I  think  the  matter  of 
Rhodesia  pertains  to  something  that  should 
be  considered  In  the  context  of  this  pending 
legislation. 

But  there  is  one  statement  that  I  would 
like  to  take  exception  to  that  you  made,  Mr. 
Secretary,  In  Panama.  Now  you  said  this  in 
your  statements  to  the  Panamanians— that 
you  commit  the  United  States  to  prompt 
completion  of  negotiations  leading  to  the 
transfer  of  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone 
from  the  United  States  to  Panama.  I  Jxist 
want  to  get  clear  whether  you  can  commit 
the  United  States  to  negotiations  leading  to 
giving  up  the  Panama  Canal  in  perpetuity. 

Secretary  Kissinger.  I  can  commit  the 
United  SUtea  to  the  negotiations.  I  cannot 
commit  the  United  States  without  ratifica- 
tion by  the  Congress  to  the  result. 
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Senator  Btrd.  That  is  why  I  thought  that 
it  was  unfortimate  to  use  the  word  commit. 
I  think  that  might  be  misleading. 

Secretary  BIissincer.  I  do  not  have  the  text 
m  front  of  me,  Senator. 

The  intent  was  to  commit  the  United  States 
to  prompt  negotiations  leading  to  a  resxilt 
that  had  already  been  agreed  to  In  these  prin- 
ciples. There  was  no  additional  commitment 
involved  except  to  the  prompt  negotiation. 

Senator  Btro.  Leading  to  the  transfer  of 
sovereignty. 

Secretary  Kissinger.  To  negotiations  lead- 
mg  to  the  transfer  of  sovereignty.  This  was 
part  of  the  eight  principles  that  were  signed. 

Senator  Btrd.  This  has  not  been  agreed  to 
by  the  Congress. 

Secretary  Kissinger.  But  of  course  the  Con- 
gress will  have  an  opportunity  to  reject  it. 
The  commitment  obviously  extends  only  to 
the  prompt  negotiations  and  to  the  content 
of  what  we  will  submit  to  the  Congress.  It 
cannot  commit  the  Congress  to  approve  it. 

Senator  Btro.  Well,  I  hope  the  Panaman- 
ians understood  that. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 


NEW  CITIZENS 


Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  timely  and  thoughtful  speech 
by  an  American  woman  of  international 
prominence.  Mrs.  Anna  Chennault,  vice 
president  for  international  affairs,  Fly- 
ing Tiger  Line,  Inc.,  addressed  the  new 
citizens  at  a  naturalization  ceremony  on 
February  12  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mrs.  Chennault  spoke  of  the  opportu- 
nities and  obligations  of  new  citizens  to 
help  enrich  the  culture  and  other  sispects 
of  American  life.  She  expressed  her  deep 
faith  in  the  United  States  as  the  "hope 
for  freedom  and  land  of  opportunity" 
and  as  a  coimtry  which  expects  and  en- 
courages new  directions  for  working  to- 
gether. Mrs.  Chermault's  words  carried 
special  meaning  for  her  audience  be- 
cause she  herself  became  a  U.S.  citizen 
by  naturalization  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia some  years  ago. 

I  commend  her  speech  to  all  who  be- 
lieve in  a  strong  smd  peaceful  America, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Remarks  to  New  CrnzxNs 
(By  Anna  Chennault) 

Judge  Corcoran,  honored  guests,  and 
friends:  This  Is  a  very  special  occasion  for 
our  new  citizens,  and  I  am  honored  and 
privileged  to  have  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  you  your  Joy  and  excitement. 

As  we  welcome  our  new  citizens,  I  wish  to 
tell  you  that  I,  myself,  became  a  United 
States  citizen  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
some  years  ago.  When  I  look  at  the  list  pro- 
vided me,  I  notice  we  have  26  different  na- 
tionalities. When  we  talk  about  the  United 
States  being  the  "melting  pot  of  talent,"  this 
selection  of  pe<9le  certainly  demonstrates 
our  point.  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  as  a  friend 
this  morning,  not  as  a  lecturer. 

You  have  waited  for  many  years  to  become 
an  American  citizen,  therefore,  first  of  all 
allow  me  to  congratulate  and  welcome  you  to 
this  big  family.  You  come  from  different  parts 
of  the  world.  Some  of  you  came  to  the  United 
States  to  seek  new  opportunity,  to  be  with 
your  family,  to  seek  freedom,  to  build  a 
better  future  for  yourselves  and  your  chil- 


dren, or  to  have  a  better  education.  Regard- 
less of  what  your  reasons  may  be,  you  must 
care  enough  about  America  in  order  to  be  a 
citizen  of  this  great  nation. 

On  this  very  special  day,  allow  me  to  share 
with  you  my  humble  thoughts.  As  you  all 
realize,  America  is  a  young  nation.  Her  cul- 
ture, her  philosophy,  and  her  religions  are 
combinations  of  many  cultures.  Therefore, 
may  I  say  to  all  of  you,  whether  you  are  from 
Exu-ope,  Asia,  Latin  America,  Africa,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  you  bring  with  you 
your  own  heritage. 

Consequently,  it  is  lmi>ortant  that  you 
and  your  children  be  proud  of  such  heritage 
and  use  your  heritage  to  enrich  your  adopted 
country. 

I  have  known  many  naturalized  citizens 
who  have  not  preserved  their  own  culture. 
This  is  certainly  considered  a  waste  of  hu- 
man potential.  The  combined  heritage  of 
different  people  is  one  of  the  elements  to  give 
strength  to  this  great  land  of  America. 

Talking  about  America,  let  me  tell  you  in 
a  few  words  what  I  think  of  my  adopted 
country.  I  have  done  a  great  deal  of  travel- 
ing on  account  of  my  work.  Regardless  of 
what  other  people  have  to  say  about  this 
country,  the  majority  of  the  people  still  re- 
gard America  as  the  hope  for  freedom  and 
land  of  opportunity,  and  I  think  it  Is  most 
important  that  as  a  nation  we  do  care  about 
the  others.  We  cared  enough  to  fight  in  the 
First  World  War,  we  cared  enough  to  fight 
in  the  Second  World  War,  the  Korean  war, 
and  in  Southeast  Asia.  Now  that  we  have 
ended  the  longest  war  in  our  history,  we  have 
begun  to  work  and  try  to  achieve  the  longest 
peace. 

Our  foreign  policy  is  peace.  Peace  through 
strength,  through  new  defense  strategy, 
through  negotiation.  Our  relationship  with 
our  allies  as  well  as  with  other  world  powers 
have  new  directions  and  new  priorities.  It  is 
our  responsibUity  and  our  privilege  to  par- 
ticipate In  political  elections.  BxUlding  a 
strong  America  is  our  unfinished  business. 
May  we  ask  all  of  you — our  new  citizens — 
to  help  VIS  in  continuing  our  job. 

In  the  70's,  we  experienced  disappoint- 
ments as  well  as  achievements.  Wherever 
there  is  progress,  there  is  challenge.  Shaping 
a  peaceful  world  requires  an  America  who  re- 
mains strong;  an  America  who  cares  enough 
to  stay  involved.  Your  citizenship,  like  mine, 
has  not  come  easy  to  you  like  a  native  bom. 
In  order  to  preserve  our  privilege  and  your 
opportunity,  you  must  work  hard  to  fxilfiU 
your  obligation. 

The  first  advice  I  can  give  you  is  that  you 
must  register  to  vote.  This  ts  not  only  your 
privilege,  but  your  obligation.  Our  system  is 
a  democratic  system.  This  is  a  country  for 
the  people,  of  the  people,  and  by  the  people. 
You  have  Just  as  much  right  as  the  person 
next  to  you  to  make  a  change.  As  a  new  citi- 
zen, where  do  you  begin?  The  way  to  begin  is 
through  political,  economical,  social,  and 
moral  avenues.  We  must  not  be  afraid  to  be 
involved. 

You  all  want  better  opportunities  to  serve 
your  country.  It  is  up  to  you  to  seek  the 
channels  so  that  yovir  talent,  your  culture, 
your  ability  is  recognized  and  can  be  part 
of  the  contribution  for  the  new  challenge 
of  this  most  demanding  decade.  Let  us  com- 
bine our  strengths  and  our  efforts  to  make 
this  new  era  a  most  exciting  period  of  our 
time. 

In  1976,  this  Nation  wUl  celebrate  her 
aootb  birthday.  For  you  and  many  new  citi- 
zens like  yourselves,  we  expect  and  encour- 
age new  directions  and  new  ideas  to  work 
together.  We  are  proud  to  be  Americans,  and 
let  us  make  certain  that  America  can  be 
proud  of  us. 

Allow  me  to  quote  you  a  few  lines  from 
the  poem,  "I  am  an  American",  by  Carmen 
Dragon: 


I    AM    AN    AMERICAN 

I  am  an  American, 
Listen  to  my  words. 
Listen  well  .  .  . 

For  my  country  Is  a  strong  country. 
And  my  message  is  a  strong  message, 
I  am  an  American, 

I  speak  for  democracy,  and  the  dignity  of  the 
Individual. 

I  am  an  American, 

And   my    ancestors   have   given   their   blood 

for  freedom. 
A  million  and  more  of  my  countrymen  have 

died  for  freedom, 
I  am  an  American, 
And  my  country  is  their  eternal  monument. 

I  am  an  American, 

And  the  fruits  of  my  thought  and  labor  are 

mine  to  enjoy. 
I  am  an  American, 
And  my  heritage  is  of  the  land  and  of  the 

spirit,  of  the  heart  and  of  the  soul. 
I   am   an   American,   and   these   are   my 

words  .  .  . 
Show  me  now.  .  .  . 
A  country  greater  than  my  country, 
A  people  more  fortunate  than  my  people! 

I   congratulate  you,   for  now  your  dream 
is  fxilfilled  and  your  hope  is  achieved. 


ENERGY  AND  RESOURCE  RECOV- 
ERY FROM  SOLID  WASTE 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  fellow 
Senators  and  the  public  the  recent  re- 
marks on  solid  waste  management  and 
recovery  of  energy  and  resources  by  Ar- 
sen  J.  Damay.  the  Deputy  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator for  Solid  Waste  Programs 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Mr.  Damay's  opening  statement  and 
the  accompanying  materials  indicate 
clearly  that  there  is  a  vast  potential  for 
the  recovery  of  energy  from  the  moun- 
tains of  solid  waste  which  our  cities  and 
towns  now  view  generally  as  a  problem 
to  be  buried  and  as  a  potential  serious 
risk  to  health  and  the  environment. 

Mr.  Damay  points  out  that  there  is 
sufficient  energy  in  the  solid  waste  which 
our  cities  generate  to  light  everr  home 
and  business  in  the  coimtry,  the  equiva- 
lent of  150  million  barrels  of  oil  a  year. 

I  urge  Senators  to  review  this  excel- 
lent background  material  in  the  context 
of  our  continuing  concerns  that  we  first 
maximize  production  of  sufficient  domes- 
tic energy  for  all  of  our  natiraial  needs 
and,  second,  that  we  do  so  in  an  envircm- 
mentally  responsible  manner.  This  data 
represents  graphic  evidence  that  energy 
production  and  environmental  protec- 
tion are  complementary  rather  than  con- 
flicting goals. 

In  the  next  few  days  I  intend  to  intro- 
duce significant  new  legislation  which 
will  give  EPA  the  authority,  the  adminis- 
trative mechanism,  and  the  funding  to 
assist  States,  municipalities,  smd  indus- 
try in  achieving  what  primarily  must  be 
their  responsibility  for  exploiting  these 
potential  new  sources  of  energy  and  raw 
materials. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  hate  printed  in  the  Record  Mr. 
Damay's  statement,  the  EPA  press  brief- 
ing, and  a  set  of  questions  and  answers 
on  resource  recovery. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 

State-of-the-art  Briefing  ow 

Waste  Management  and  ENEROt 

(By  Arsen  J.  Darnay.  Deputy  Assistaij 

mlnlstrator  for  Soltd  Waste  Manag 

.  Programs,  U.S.  Environmental  Prot 

Agency) 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  have  this  oppor| 
to  give  you  a  brief  state-of-the-art 
on  EPA  land  protection  and  residuals 
agement   programs,    with    special    ei 
on    how   our    activities   are    related 
energy  problem. 

The  United  States  annually  cot 
about  190  million  tons  of  major 
paper,  glass,  rubber,  and  textiles, 
amount,  143  million  tons  come  from  •__ 
resources;  the  remaining  48  million  tpns — 
about  a  quarter  of  the  total — are  ot^lned 
from  resource  recovery  operations.  Thi  rep- 
resents a  lower  percentage  of  reslurces 
recycled  than  ever  before  In  history,  llore- 
over,  virtually  all  of  the  recovered  miArlals 
are  derived  from  discards  of  Industrial 
processing,  fabrication,  and  manufacturing 
activities,  rather  than  from  obsoleteSprod- 
ucts  discarded  into  the  municipal  |nvaste 
stream.  And  the  wastes  frcm  the  muaclpal 
waste  stream,  for  ihe  most  part.  eSd  up 
in  open  dumps  where  they  contrlbme  to 
Insect  and  rodent  problems,  waste  f land, 
and,  too  often,  contaminate  air  and  Jvater. 
Propertly  designed  sanitary  landlllt 
still  the  exception  rather  than  the  ruU 

As  Mr.  Train  pointed  out  In  a  recei 
dress,  disjioslng  of  municipal  was' 
environmentally  unsound  ways  is  nd 
only  deficiency  in  the  current  resoiu'cf 
residuals  management  picture.  It  is 
more  serious  than  that.  The  failure 
trol  the  amounts  of  wastes  produced 
first  place  and  to  recover  resource! 
energy  that  has  become  wastes  hav| 
reaching  environmental  consequi 
When  two  prcxluctlon  systems  are  3com- 
pared — one  using  virgin  materials,  ai^  the 
other,  secondary  materials — the  system^uslng 
wastes  causes  less  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion, generates  less  solid  waste,  an<K  con- 
sumes less  energy.  S 

According  to  a  survey  made  last  yiar  by 
the  Conference  of  Mayors  almost  I^lf  of 
our  cities  will  be  running  out  of  current 
solid  waste  disposal  capacity  wlthU^  five 
years.  The  cities'  management  of^f  solid 
waste  will  have  to  be  conducted  in  tlv  face 
of  two  critical  trends:  the  volume  of  solid 
waste  they  must  handle  Is  going  u^;  the 
amount  of  land  for  dlspcsal  sites  ln|urban 
areas  is  declining.  :^ 

In  the  past  50  years,  the  amount  o£  waste 
discarded  per  person  In  the  Unltcd.'^ States 
has  doubled.  In  cities,  solid  waste  volumes 
are  estimated  to  have  almost  doubled  in  the 
past  30  years.  The  urban  percentage[of  the 
total  population,  now  74  percent,  ttas  in- 
creased 10  percent  since  1950.  Betwem  1958 
and  1976,  packaging  consumption  (SS>  per- 
cent of  which  Is  disposed)  will  ba^e  In- 
creased an  estimated  63  percent.  1 

For  many  decades  now.  the  management 
of  the  Nation's  solid  wastes  has  been  a^urce 
of  pollution,  disease,  and  hazard.  Slnc^  1965, 
when  the  issue  first  received  national  ^cog- 
nition and  a  separate  Federal  progr^  was 
formed  to  Identify  solutions  and  to  |ead  a 
coordinated  national  response,  mucA  has 
been  accomplished  by  all  of  us  at  al^evels 
of  the  society.  The  states,  local  goverAaent, 
private  sector,  universities  and  resear^  In- 
stitutes, citizen  groups,  labor  unions  and 
the  Federal  government,  have  togetberjaken 
the  first  small  steps  In  the  right  direc^on. 

But  the  job  is  far  from  finished.  Ii{  some 
respects  we  have  not  even  begun  to  fi§ht.  A 
strong  thrust  to  bring  hazardous  Jvastes 
under  control  is  Just  beginning,  even  as 
successful  air  and  water  pollution  control 
programs  are  increasing  the  tonnage  of  such 


wastes  that  must  be  disposed  of  on  land. 
Resource  recovery — which  had  been  possible 
decades  ago — Is  only  beginning  to  be  given 
serious  consideration.  Many  waste  manage- 
ment systems  are  still  woefully  inefficient. 
And  open  dumping  continues  to  be  the 
dominant  land  disposal  method  in  many 
states  and  many  areas  within  states. 

In  large  oiitline,  the  situation  is  still  much 
the  same  as  it  was  in  1966.  But  to  those  of  us 
directly  Involved  in  the  field.  It  is  also 
obvious  that  the  Ice  is  beginning  to  break. 

From  the  perspective  of  a  Federal  agency 
charged  with  environmental  protection  and 
resource  conservation,  the  future  presents  a 
problem  and  an  opporunity.  The  problem 
is  environmental  degradation  and  hazard  to 
human  health.  The  opportunity  is  energy 
and  materials  conservation. 

Environmental  Insult  and  hazard  of  im- 
proper waste  management  continue  in  the 
absence  of  energetic  regulation  of  land  dis- 
posal and  vigorous  enforcement  of  regula- 
tions where  they  exist.  So  long  as  economic 
pressures  tilt  the  balance  toward  cheap  but 
sloppy  disposal,  so  long  as  no  consistent 
and  uniform  rul3S  exist  for  private  and  public 
operations,  and  so  long  as  offending  sites  can- 
not be  closed  because  no  alternatives  exist, 
the  necessary  transition  from  poor  environ- 
mental management  to  optimum  manage- 
ment will  not  take  place  as  quickly  as  it 
should. 

For  this  reason,  EPA  supports  government 
regulation  of  land  disposal,  be  it  at  the  state, 
county,  or  local  level.  As  air,  water,  pesticides, 
ocean  dumping,  and  other  laws  are  imple- 
mented, many  hazardous  substances,  some- 
times in  greatly  concentrated  form,  will  be 
diverted  to  the  land. 

The  EPA  has  already  reached  the  decision 
to  seek  a  Federal  standard-setting  and  regu- 
latory role  in  the  hazardous  waste  area.  Early 
last  year  we  proposed  the  Hazardous  Waste 
Management  Act.  If  passed,  it  would  provide 
for  state  regulation  of  hazardous  waste  stor- 
age, treatment,  and  disposal  under  Federal 
standards.  And  It  would  permit  direct  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  some  extremely  hazardous 
wastes  at  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator 
of  EPA. 

With  regard  to  non-hazardous  wastes, 
we  win  soon  publish  final  guidelines  on  in- 
cineration and  land  disposal  as  a  guide  for 
state  and  local  regulatory  action.  While  these 
guidelines  are  not  mandatory  for  any  but 
Federal  facilities  and  are  less  stringent  than 
some  existing  state  regulations,  they  repre- 
sent a  minimum  level  of  control  all  areas 
should  adopt.  Within  the  limits  of  ovur  re- 
sources, we  are  committed  to  aiding  states 
In  the  establishment  and  Improvement  of 
regulatory  and  enforcement  programs.  The 
progress  of  states  or  other  Jurisdictions  In 
these  areas  will  largely  determine  whether 
or  not  we  shall  seek  a  Federal  standard-set- 
ting role  In  the  future. 

The  new  opportunity  In  waste  manage- 
ment Is,  of  course,  resource  recovery.  The 
current  energy  crisis,  which  is  one  of  tbe 
consequences  of  a  style  of  life  which  hls- 
toricaliy  has  encouraged  the  careless  use  of 
resources  and  the  careless  disposal  of  resid- 
uals, makes  It  very  clear  that  now  we  must 
begin  to  conserve  the  resources  we  have  while 
we  seek  new  ones. 

At  this  time,  more  than  ever  before,  solid 
waste  represents  a  new,  untapped  resource. 

It  Is  fortunate  and  serendipitous  that 
EPA's  developmental  and  demonstration  ef- 
forts In  this  area  have  been  successful  In 
showing  that  energy  can  be  obtained  from 
solid  waste  in  various  forms  and  at  an  at- 
tractive cost  vls-a-vls  processing  for  tUs- 
posal. 

In  the  area  of  resource  recovery,  our  tech- 
nical assistance  and  demonstration  activi- 
ties help  bring  about  the  potential  energy 
savings  which  can  be  realized  through:  (1) 
emplojring  solid  waste  as  a  direct  energy 
source:  (2)  saving  energy  through  increased 


recycling  of  materials:   and   (3)   conserving 
energy  through  source  reduction  practices. 

In  the  area  of  solid  waste  collection  and 
disposal,  otur  efforts  also  encourage  a  signifi- 
cant savings  in  fuel  by  providing  Information 
and  technical  assistance  to  cities  for  the 
purpose  of  enhancing  productivity  and  effi- 
ciency In  the  collection  and  disposal  of  sMld 
waste. 

SOLID  WASTE  AS  A  DISECT  ENFRGY  SOURCE 

About  125  million  tons  (1971)  of  solid 
waste  are  generated  each  year  from  homes 
and  commercial  establishments  (offices, 
stores)  across  the  country.  About  70  to  80 
percent  of  this  Is  combustible  and  can  be 
converted  into  energy  using  modern  tech- 
nology. 

Some  of  this  technology  is  being  demon- 
strated by  EPA.  EPA's  demonstration  project 
in  St.  Louis.  Missotu'l.  converts  solid  waste 
Into  a  low  sulfur  fuel  that  can  be  used  as 
a  supplement  to  coal  In  power  plant  boilers. 
Every  ton  of  solid  waste  can  be  converted 
Into  900  kilowatts  of  electricity. 

Two  other  EPA-supported  projects,  one  in 
Baltimore,  and  one  In  San  Diego,  will  con- 
vert solid  waste  into  a  combustible  gas  or 
oil  using  a  process  called  pyrolysis.  Opera- 
tions begin  in  late  1974  or  75. 

If  energy  recovery  were  practiced  in  all 
SMSAs  In  the  United  States,  about  800  tril- 
lion BTUs  would  be  recovered  annually.  This 
corresponds  to  the  energy  in  about  .4  million 
barrels  of  oil  per  day.  By  comparison,  this 
Is  equal  to  e'^  percent  of  the  fuel  require- 
ments of  all  electric  utilities,  12  percent  of 
the  coal  used  by  electric  utilities,  and  about 
1  percent  of  all  the  energy  consumed  in  the 
United  States  In  1970. 

SAVING    ENERGY    THROUGH    INCREASED    RE- 
CYCLING   OF    MATERIALS 

The  technical  feasibility  of  recycling  mate- 
rials from  the  municipal  solid  waste  stream 
Is  becoming  Increasingly  well  demonstrated. 
Recycling  of  these  materials  requires  con- 
siderably less  energy  per  ton  than  it  does 
to  mine,  transport,  and  refine  the  virgin 
raw  materials.  Had  currently-known  tech- 
nology been  applied  In  1972  to  the  household 
and  commercial  solid  wastes  of  our  metro- 
politan areas,  almost  14  million  tons  of 
recovered  steel,  aluminum,  and  glass  could 
potentially  have  been  substituted  for  their 
virgin  material  counterparts.  Such  a  sub- 
stitution would  have  yielded  a  national  pri- 
mary energy  saving  of  about  170  trillion 
BTUs,  or  the  equivalent  energy  content  of 
30  million  barrels  of  crude  oil.  The  potential 
for  1986,  based  on  projected  material  use, 
is  about  double  this  1972  level,  or  equivalent 
to  60  million  barrels  of  crude  oil. 

ENERGY    SAVtNCS    FROM    SOURCE    REDUCTION 

Material  developed  through  studies  con- 
ducted by  EPA  Indicates  that  changes  In 
consumer  habits  and  practices  can  also  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  meeting  ovir 
energy  needs.  This  occurs  In  many  ways. 
When  a  consumer  takes  his  own  shopping 
bag  to  a  grocery  store  or  purcheises  a  smaller 
automobile  than  he  previously  owned,  en- 
ergy savings  are  being  realized. 

When  a  consumer  uses  a  reflllable  bottle, 
he  can  save  at  least  90  percent  of  the  energy 
that  would  have  been  required  to  produce 
a  nonreturnable  bottle  or  can.  If  all  con- 
sumers used  returnable  bottles,  244  trillion 
BTUs  of  energy  would  be  saved  each  year. 

The  consumption  of  less  packaging  also 
saves  energy.  For  example,  if  each  Individual 
consumed  no  more  packaging  In  1972  than 
he  did  In  1958,  we  could  have  saved  almost 
600  trillion  BTUs  in  1972,  tbe  equivalent  of 
.3  million  barrels  of  oil  per  day. 

FUEL    SAVINGS   IN   THE   COtXECTION    AND 
DISPOSAL   OF    SOLID    WASTE 

Solid  waste  collection  Is  an  essential  serv- 
ice which  la  highly  dependent  on  fuel.  It 
Involves  the  operation  of  over  100.000  ve- 
hicles, which  consume  an  estimated  287  mil- 
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lion  gallons  of  gasoline  and  163  million 
gallons  of  dlesel  fuel  per  year.  Through  our 
solid  waste  management  technical  assistance 
program  to  states  and  local  governments, 
we  are  encouraging  changes  which  could  re- 
sult In  the  greatest  fuel  savings  commen- 
surate with  tbe  need  to  properly  and  safety 
carry  out  tbe  vital  public  service  of  solid 
waste  management. 

Significant  amounts  of  fuel  savings  can 
be  achieved  very  quickly  by  instituting  cer- 
tain short-range  changes,  as  follows:  (1) 
decreased  frequency  of  residential  collection. 
If  those  communities  which  presently  col- 
lect solid  wEiste  tvirice  per  week  were  to 
collect  once  per  week,  a  fuel  savings  of 
29  percent  could  be  achieved:  (2)  elimina- 
tion of  special  pickups,  particularly  when 
no  resoiuxie  recovery  or  other  desirable  p\ir- 
pose  Is  achieved.  Ck>mmunltles  which  collect 
separately  certain  items  such  as  food  wastes, 
which  end  up  at  the  same  disposal  site  as 
other  components  of  the  waste  stream  which 
ore  collected,  would  cut  their  fuel  require- 
ment In  half:  (3)  improved  vehicle  routing 
procedures  would  result  In  a  fuel  saving  of 
6  percent  In  those  communities  where  It  is 
needed;  (4)  other  short-term  changes  which 
would  save  significant  amounts  of  fuel  In- 
clude minimizing  separate  pickups  for  bulky 
items,  and  improved  waste  storage  practices 
and  procedures. 

Implementation  nationally  of  alterations 
(1)  and  (3)  In  current  operations  could 
result  In  an  annual  savings  of  18.2  million 
gallons  of  dlesel  fuel  and  39.1  million  gallons 
of  gasoline.  This  amounts  to  1.8  percent  of 
the  projected  shortfall  of  gasoline  and  3.0 
percent  of  the  projected  Industrial  shortfall 
of  dlesel  fuel. 

Waste  Is  a  hig  energy  resource.  To  para- 
phrase a  TV  commercial,  "a  nation  that  runs 
on  oU  can't  afford  to  waste  Its  garbage." 

Energy  recovery  is  accompanied  by  mate- 
rials recovery  as  well.  In  fact,  removal  of 
non-combustible  portions  of  the  waste 
stream  is  desirable  to  achieve  energy  recov- 
ery. Energy  recovery  is  not  In  conflict  with 
separate  collection  of  corrugated,  news,  and 
other  paper  fractions  for  recycling. 

Nor,  for  that  matter,  is  there  any  conflict 
between  recovery  and  older  approaches  to 
waste  management.  Recovery  is  merely  the 
latest  tool  In  the  hands  of  the  progressive 
waste  manager.  It  minimizes  land  require- 
ments for  disposal.  It  lowers  the  costs  of 
processing,  and  it  allows  waste  management 
to  become  what  it  should  be — a  part  of  the 
national  resource  management  system. 

Although  the  technology  is  coming  along, 
the  economics  are  attractive,  and  markets  for 
materials  have  significantly  Improved,  imple- 
mentation of  resource  recovery  on  a  large 
scale  is  still  ahead  of  us. 

It  will  require  a  major  cooperative  effort  on 
the  part  of  many  different  organizations  to 
make  that  happen — local  government  and 
private  sector  waste  contractors,  energy  and 
materials-consuming  organizations,  state 
governments,  and  the  national  government. 

The  states.  In  my  opinion,  can  and  should 
play  a  major  role  in  Implementing  municipal 
waste  recovery.  The  innovative  approach 
taken  In  the  State  of  Connecticut — where  a 
state-Wide  implementation  planning  effort,  a 
strong  regulatory  thrust  aimed  at  land  dis- 
posal, and  a  new  Institution  with  fiscal  and 
operating  powers  were  combined — certainly 
merits  study  by  other  states  and  emulation 
where  regional  conditions  Indicate  its  appli- 
cability. 

In  resource  recovery  and  conservation,  the 
Federal  government  must  take  a  strong  lead- 
ership position  as  well.  Working  with  the 
private  sector  and  state  and  local  govern- 
ment, we  plan  to  promote  and  work  bard  to 
obtain  tbe  acceptance  and  widespread  adop- 
tion of  recovery — not  only  because  it  Is 
manifestly  tbe  best  alternative  to  disposal, 
but  because  advocacy  of  energy  and  resource 


conservation  Is  a  proper  Federal  role  and  re- 
sults in  significant  national  benefit. 

Recycling  Is  Impeded  largely  by  Institu- 
tional problems,  and  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion with  the  greatest  potential  pay-out  is 
technical  and  implementation  assistance  to 
help  states  and  communities  initiate  pro- 
grams, reach  tbe  right  technical  decisions, 
obtain  financing,  and  secure  markets. 

Our  assistance  efforts  related  to  resource 
recovery  will  be  closely  linked  with  tbe  pro- 
motion of  good  regulatory  practices  because, 
where  cheap  disposal  options  are  denied,  re- 
source recovery  becomes  more  feasible  eco- 
nomically. In  a  strategic  sense,  the  optimum 
approach  to  solving  the  solid  waste  problem 
must  rely  on  a  two-pronged  thrust — environ- 
mental upgrading  on  the  one  hand,  and  re- 
covery on  tbe  other.  These  thrusts  depend 
on  one  another  and  are  mutually  supportive. 

Finally,  In  the  resource  conservation  area, 
we  shall  vigorously  pursue  actions  at  the 
Federal  level  to  change  Federal  policies  that 
impede  recycling  and  to  urge  conservation  by 
source  reduction  and  other  means  where  they 
can  be  achieved  with  minimum  economic 
dislocation. 

I  have  described,  In  outline  form,  the  most 
Important  sireas  of  Federal  action  and  em- 
phasis. We  shall  stress,  in  the  coming  year, 
the  two  areas  which  are  relatively  new — 
hazardous  waste  management  and  resource 
recovery.  But  this  will  be  done  without  neg- 
lecting assistance  to  states  and  communities 
related  to  conventional  waste  management 
functions.  To  solve  the  problems  and  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportuntly,  no  facet 
of  tbe  field  can  be  neglected. 

Before  I  begin  to  answer  your  questions, 
I  should  like  to  place  special  emphasis  on  the 
St.  Louis  Boiler  Demonstration,  which  I  men- 
tioned earlier. 

From  a  very  practical  point  of  view,  it  holds 
by  far  the  most  promise  for  rather  quick 
application  in  a  number  of  cities  of  any 
energy  resource  recovery  technology  current- 
ly available.  In  this  demonstration,  which  is 
being  conducted  by  tbe  City  of  St.  Louis  and 
the  Union  Electric  Company,  with  EPA  sup- 
port, shredded  residential  refuse  is  being 
burned  with  pulverized  coal  in  a  full-size 
steam  electric  generating  boiler. 

Residential  refuse  Is  first  shredded.  Then 
the  shredded  refuse  Is  separated  into  com- 
bustible and  non-combustible  portions  by  a 
system  of  air  classification. 

Tbe  combustible  portion  is  taken  by  truck 
to  the  Union  Electric  Company's  Meramec 
Plant,  where  the  prepared  waste  Is  burned 
with  pulverized  coal  in  a  full-size  ( 126  mega- 
watt) steam  electric  generating  boiler.  Waste 
fuel  replaces  15  to  20  percent  of  the  coal 
burned  In  each  boiler.  About  6  percent  of 
the  electricity  generated  In  tbe  St.  Louis 
area  would  be  supplied  by  recovering  energy 
from  the  residential  and  commercial  waste 
discarded  in  tbe  area. 

The  non -combustible  portion  Is  processed 
to  remove  magnetic  metals,  which  are  sold 
to  the  Granite  City  (niinols)  Steel  Company, 
a  division  of  National  Steel. 

The  processing  plant  was  designed  for  a 
capacity  of  300  tons  per  shift,  two  shifts  per 
day.  Operating  problems  have  limited  dally 
throughput  to  about  200  tons  per  day. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  very  encouraged  by  the 
results  of  the  first  year  of  operating  experi- 
ence, particularly  with  the  operation  of  the 
boiler. 

There  are  still  two  Important  technical 
questions  that  must  be  resolved:  air  emis- 
sions and  water  pollution.  We  have  con- 
ducted tests,  and  we  expect  results  In  about 
a  month.  All  of  tbe  remaining  problems  and 
questions  are  economic,  rather  than  tech- 
nical, m  nature.  Our  test  and  evaluation 
program  In  the  next  six  months  will  ad- 
dress many  of  these  questions. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  this  St.  Louis 
demonstration  has  attracted  tbe  Interest  of 


ututles  and  municipal  officials  across  the 
country.  Cities  where  a  plan  to  use  solid 
waste  as  auxiliary  fuel  to  generate  electricity 
is  under  serious  consideration,  or  a  definite 
commitment  to  the  plan  has  been  made.  In- 
clude New  York,  Chicago,  PhUadelphla,  De- 
troit. Washington,  D.C.  (Including  suburban 
Maryland  and  Virginia),  Boston,  St.  Louis. 
Baltimore,  Cleveland,  Milwaukee.  San  Diego, 
Buffalo,  Monroe  County,  N.Y.,  Memphis,  Al- 
bany, Akron,  NashvlUe,  KnoxviUe,  Bridge- 
port, and  Brockton,  Massachusetts. 

Here  in  the  St.  Louis  demonstration,  we 
have  convincing  evidence  of  a  large,  virtually 
untapped  energy  source  for  the  country.  We 
calculate  that  our  large  xirban  areas  (tbe 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas)  — 
where  solid  waste  can  be  profitably  used  eis 
fuel — generate  about  90  million  tons  of  resi- 
dential and  commercial  solid  waste  each 
year. 

About  70  to  80  percent  of  this  waste  can 
be  burned.  If  that  combustible  waste  were 
used  as  fuel,  we  would  have  an  energy  re- 
covery of  800  trillion  British  Thermal  Units 
annually,  the  equivalent  of  150  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  a  year. 

That's  enough  energy  to  light  our  homes 
and  commercial  establishments  all  year  long. 
It's  also  equal  to  27  percent  of  the  oil  pro- 
jected to  be  delivered  through  the  Alaskan 
pipeline. 

Resource  Recovery,  Source  Reduction,  and 
Energy 

questions  and  answers 

Q.  How  does  resource  recovery  save  energy? 

A.  Burning  solid  waste  is  using  It  as  a  di- 
rect energy  source.  This  also  Is  a  conservation 
of  energy  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
used  by  burning  coal,  gas,  or  oil.  Energy  also 
is  saved  through  the  increased  recycling  of 
materials:  it  normally  takes  more  energy  to 
manufacture  a  product  using  virgin  ma- 
terials than  secondary  materials.  For  ex- 
ample: manufacturing  steel  with  iron  ore 
instead  of  scrap  iron  and  steel. 

Q.  What  is  source  reduction? 

A.  Source  reduction  Is  a  reduction  In  tbe 
consvimptlon  of  materials  and  products  that 
aJso  results  in  a  reduction  In  the  generation 
of  waste.  Tbe  use  of  refiUable  soft  drink  and 
beer  bottles — reducing  the  amoxint  of  ma- 
terials needed  for  beverage  containers — Is  an 
example  of  source  reduction.  Another  ex- 
ample Is  tbe  reduction  In  paper  packaging 
that  goes  beyond  tbe  need  for  protection, 
containment  and  sale  of  a  product. 

Q.  How  does  source  reduction  save  energy? 

A.  The  reduction  in  tbe  consximptlon  of 
materials  for  a  product  means  a  conservation 
of  the  energy  needed  to  make  the  product. 
(It  also  means  a  conservation  of  tbe  ma- 
terials, and  reduced  damage  to  the  environ- 
ment.) 

Q.  What  is  the  most  practicable  thing  cities 
can  do  today  about  resource  recovery? 

A.  Officials  in  many  cities  should  be  seri- 
ously considering  the  use  of  mixed  municipal 
waste  as  auxiliary  fuel  to  make  electricity. 
This  would  ordinarily  be  accompanied  by  re- 
moval of  at  least  the  magnetic  metals  for  re- 
cycling. Such  a  system  Is  now  being  demon- 
strated in  an  EPA-supported  project  In  St. 
Louis  by  tbe  city  sind  tbe  Union  Electric  Co. 
In  this  case,  tbe  solid  waste  Is  burned  along 
with  pulverized  coal.  In  an  existing  utility 
boiler,  every  ton  of  this  solid  waste  Is  con- 
verted Into  900  kilowatts  of  electricity.  Using 
an  existing  boUer  saves  the  cost  of  building 
a  new  one  and  assures  a  market  for  elec- 
tricity. 

Q.  Can  you  identify  cities  where  tbe  tech- 
nology of  burning  waste  to  make  electricity 
might  be  applied? 

A.  Energy  recovery  is  under  consideration 
In  20  metropolitan  areas.  They  are:  New 
Tork.  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  Boston, 
Washington,  D.C.  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  Baltl- 
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more,  Milwaukee.  San  Diego,  BufTafc,  Mem- 
phis. Rochester.  Bridgeport.  Albanjl  Akron, 
Nashville.   Knoxville   and   Brocktoi  _ 
chusetts.  i 

Q.  Just  how  large  a  contribution  #ould  the 
burning  of  solid  waste  make  towan^  the  en- 
ergy shortage?  rj' 

A.  A  substantial  amount.  Abou^  100  mil- 
lion tons  of  solid  wastes  are  generated  each 
year  from  homes,  offices  and  stores;Un  urban 
areas  across  the  country.  About  70  |o  80  per- 
cent of  this  Is  combustible  and  ca^  be  con- 
verted to  energy.  If  energy  recovery  were 
practiced  In  all  Standard  Metropolitan  Sta- 
tistical areas  In  the  United  States,  ibout  800 
trillion  British  Thermal  Units  woii|d  be  re- 
covered annually.  This  correspond  to  the 
energy  in  about  400.000  barrels  of  oi  per  day. 
This  equals  ( 1 )  five  and  one  half  i^rcent  of 
the  fuel  requirements  of  all  electric|utUltles; 
(2)  12  percent  of  the  coal  used  bf  electric 
utilities;  (3)  about  one  percent  eg  all  the 
energy  consumed  In  the  United  itates  In 
1970.  I 

Q.  Will  energy  recovery  system!  require 
landfill  space? 

A.  Yes.  Every  system  leaves  a  rfsldue  of 
about  5  to  10  percent  of  the  Incoi 
ume  of  waste.  Also,  construction  an< 
tlon  debris,  land  clearing  wastes, 
other  wastes  cannot  be  processed 
ergy  recovery  system. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  technol 
Involve  the  use  of  solid  wastes  as  f ue: 

A.  Yes.  EPA  is  supporting  demo: 
In  San  Diego  County,  California,  a: 
more.  Maryland  of  a  thermal  pr 
pyrolysis.  In  San  Diego,  the  was 
converted  through  pyrolysis  to  a  1 
fuel  oil.  In  Baltimore  the  wastes  will 
verted  to  a  synthetic  gas.  whlchi  will  be 
lighted  and  used  to  provide  heat  o^alf  con- 
ditioning to  office  buildings.  | 

«a.  How  can  energy  be  saved  thwugh  re- 
cycling? * 

A.  Recycling  of  materials  recoveied  from 
municipal  solid  waste  stream  reqt^^s  con- 
siderably less  energy  per  ton  than  8  does  to 
mine,  transport,  and  refine  the  v^ln  raw 
materials.  Had  currently  known  twbnology 
been  applied  in  1972  to  the  household  and 
commercial  solid  wastes  of  our  me1fop<Hltan 
areas,  almost  14  million  tons  of  aecovered 
steel,  aluminum,  and  glass  could  potentially 
have  been  substituted  for  their  v^|gln  ma- 
terial counterparts.  Such  a  sul^ltution 
would  have  yielded  a  national  primary  en- 
ergy savings  of  about  170  trillion  ■TU's.  or 
the  equivalent  energy  content  of  3a  million 
barrels  of  crude  oil.  The  potential  >r  1985. 
based  on  projected  material  use.  <  about 
double  this  level,  or  the  equlvalei  ;  of  60 
million  barrels  of  crude  oil. 

Q.  What  can  be  done  to  consem  energy 
through  source  reduction? 

A.  Consumers  themselves  make  a  c  ntrlbu- 
tion  here.  When  a  consumer  takes  lis  own 
shopping  bag  to  a  grocery  store  or  pi  rchases 
a  smaller  automobile  than  he  pi  ivlously 
owned,  energy  savings  are  realized.  Vhen  a 
consumer  uses  a  reflllable  bottle,  he  can 
save  approximately  50  percent  of  tb  energy 
that  would  have  been  required  to  pi  xluce  a 
nonretumable  bcttle  or  can.  If  all  co  isumers 
used  returnable  bottles,  244  trillion  TU's  of 
energy  would  be  saved  each  year,  th  •■  equiv- 
alent of  1 15.000  barrels  of  oil  per  day. 

The  consumption  of  less  packanig  also 
saves  energy.  For  example,  if  eacb^ndlvld- 
ual  consumed  no  more  packaging^  In  1972 
than  he  did  In  1958.  we  could  havefaved  al- 
most 800  trillion  BTU's  in  1972.  tilt  equiv- 
alent of  300.00  barrels  of  oil  per  day 

Q.  Jtist  how  Important  Is  packagii^  In  the 
solid  waste  problem? 

A.  Packaging  Is  the  largest  slngIek>roduct 
class  in  the  solid  waste  stream.  It  coostltutea 
approximately  30  to  40  percent  of  nvnlclpal 
waste.  Packaging  also  accounts  for  Wbout  47 
percent  of  all  paper  production,  IS  pvcent  of 
aluminum   production,  76  percent  ibf  glass 


production,  close  to  9  percent  of  steel  pro- 
duction, and  approximately  29  percent  of 
plastics  production. 

There  has  also  been  a  spectacular  rise  in 
packaging  consumption.  In  1958,  packaging 
material  consumption  equalled  412  pounds 
per  person.  By  1971.  this  flgtue  rose  to  691 
pounds,  a  growth  rate  of  43  percent.  This 
rate  has  far  outstripped  the  rise  in  con- 
sumption of  the  materials  being  pack:\ged. 
Overall,  for  example,  the  consumption  of  food 
in  the  United  States  Increased  by  2.3  percent 
by  weight  on  a  per  person  basis  between  1963 
and  1971.  During  the  same  period,  the  ton- 
nage of  food  packaging  increased  by  an  esti- 
mated 33.3  percent  per  person.  Obviously,  all 
this  growth  In  packaging  consumption  means 
increased  consumption  of  raw  materials  and 
energy  and  an  Increased  generation  of  solid 
wastes. 

Q.  What  can  be  done  to  decrease  packaging 
consumption? 

A.  The  situation  calls  for  both  consumers 
and  Industry  to  make  changes  along  these 
lines:  (1)  Increasing  the  average  package 
size  produced,  and  consumed.  The  trend  to- 
ward small  containers  Is  costly  in  terms  of 
resources  used  and  wastes  generated.  One  es- 
timate, for  example,  finds  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  tomato  juice  cans  smaller  than  32 
ounces  In  1971  wotild  have  brought  about  a 
reduction  In  steel  use  of  19.6  percent  for  this 
product.  (2)  Eliminating  overpackaging.  The 
day  Is  gone  when  all  packages  were  used  only 
to  contain  and  protect  a  product.  Many  sin- 
gle products  are  now  sold  In  two  packages, 
one  to  contain  the  product  and  one  to  adver- 
tise it.  Many  premium  wines,  for  example,  are 
sold  In  bottles  placed  In  sculptured  cartons 
for  shelf  appeal.  (3)  Reusing  packaging.  Con- 
sumers  discard  about  90  percent,  by  weight, 
of  all  packaging  within  one  year  of  purchase. 
Except  for  reflllable  bottles  and  reflllable  car- 
tons, consumer  packages  are  Invariably  used 
only  once.  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  an 
lncrea3e  in  the  reuse  of  packaging  would  re- 
duce energy  consumption  (as  well  as  reduce 
environmental  discharges  and  the  use  of  ma- 
terials). To  take  one  example:  If  1.000  tons 
of  corrugated  containers  were  used  five  times 
Instead  of  once.  30  percent  less  energy  would 
bo  used. 

Q.  What  about  the  Oregon  bottle  law?  Isn't 
that  an  example  of  source  reduction? 

A.  Yes.  Oregon's  law,  enacted  In  1972,  calls 
for  a  mandatory  deposit  on  beverage  con- 
tainers. The  law  has  succeeded  In  making 
marked  reductions  In  roadside  litter,  and  in 
eliminating  the  use  of  the  no-return  bottle. 
It  also  drastically  curtailed  the  use  of  bever- 
age cans,  causing  some  unemployment  In  the 
container  manufacturing  and  canning  Indus- 
tries. 

Q.  Can  fuel  savings  be  effected  In  the  col- 
lection and  disposal  of  solid  waste? 

A.  Yes.  Significant  amounts  of  fuel  sav- 
ings can  be  achieved  quickly  by  Instituting 
certain  short  range  changes,  as  follows:  (1) 
decreased  frequency  of  residential  collec- 
tion. If  those  communities  which  now  col- 
lect solid  waste  twice  per  week  were  to  col- 
lect once  per  week,  a  fuel  savings  of  29  per- 
cent could  be  achieved:  (2)  elimination  of 
a'par^te  pickups.  Communities  which  collect 
separately  certain  Items  such  as  food  wastes 
that  end  up  at  the  same  dl^xMal  site  as  other 
wastes  would  cut  their  fuel  r  itiirement  In 
half;  (3)  Improved  vehicle  routing  pro- 
cedu  es  would  result  In  a  fuel  saving  of  five 
percent  nationwide;  (4)  other  short  term 
changes  which  woiild  save  significant 
amounts  of  fuel  Include  minimizing  sep- 
erate  pickups  for  bulky  Items,  and  Improved 
waste  storage  practices  and  procedures.  Im- 
plementation nationally  of  alterations  (1) 
and  (3)  alone  could  bring  aboit  an  annual 
savings  of  18.2  million  gallons  of  dlesel  fuel 
and  39.1  million  gallons  of  gasoline.  This 
amounts  t.  1.8  percent  of  the  projected 
shortfall  of  gasoline  and  3.0  percent  of  the 
projected  Industrial  shortfall  of  dlesel  fuel. 


EPA    Press    Bstefikg    on    Soud    Wastx 
Management  and  Energy 

The  activities  that  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  carries  out  under  the 
Resource  Recovery  Act  of  1970  have  several 
significant  positive  impacts  on  the  energy 
problem. 

In  the  area  of  resource  recovery,  our  tech- 
nical assistance  and  demonstration  activities 
help  bring  about  the  potential  energy  savings 
which  can  be  realized  through:  (1)  employ- 
ing solid  waste  as  a  direct  energy  source; 
(2)  saving  energy  through  Increased  recy- 
cling of  materials;  and  (3)  conserving  en- 
ergy through  source  reduction  practices. 

In  the  area  of  solid  waste  collection  and 
disposal,  our  efforts  also  encourage  a  signifi- 
cant savings  in  fuel  by  providing  informa- 
tion and  technical  assistance  to  cities  for 
the  purpose  of  enhancing  productivity  and 
efficiency  in  the  collection  and  disposal  of 
solid  waste. 

SOLID    WASTE    AS    A    DIRECT    ENERGY    SOCRCE 

About  125  million  tons  (1971)  of  solid 
waste  are  generated  each  year  from  homes 
and  commercial  establishments  (offices, 
stores)  across  the  country.  About  70  to  80 
percent  of  this  Is  combustible  and  can  be 
converted  to  energy  using  modern  technology 
(Attachment  I). 

Some  of  this  technology  Is  being  dem- 
onstrated by  EPA  (Attachment  2).  EPA's 
demonstration  project  In  St.  Louis.  Missouri, 
converts  solid  waste  Into  a  low  sulfur  fuel 
that  can  be  used  as  a  supplement  to  coal  in 
power  plant  boilers.  Every  ton  of  solid  waste 
can  be  converted  into  900  kilowatts  of 
electricity. 

Two  other  EPA  supported  projects,  one  in 
Baltimore,  and  one  In  San  Diego,  will  convert 
solid  waste  Into  a  combustible  gas  or  oil 
using  a  process  called  pyrolysis.  Operations 
begin  In  late  1974  or  75. 

If  energy  recovery  were  practiced  In  all 
SMSAs  In  the  United  States,  about  800  tril- 
lion BTUs  would  be  recovered  annually 
( 1970  data)  (Attachment  3) .  This  corresponds 
to  the  energy  In  about  .4  million  barrels  of 
oil  per  day.  By  comparison,  this  Is  equal  to 
(1)  1.^  of  all  the  power  supplied  by  hydro- 
electric plants,  (2)  6\i  percent  of  the  fuel 
requirements  of  all  electric  utilities,  (3)  12 
percent  of  the  coal  used  by  electric  utilities, 
and  (4)  about  1  percent  of  all  the  energy 
consumed  In  the  United  States  In  1970. 

SAVING  ENXRCT  THROUGH  INCREASED  RECTCLING 
or     MATERIALS 

The  technical  feasibility  of  recycling  mate- 
rials from  the  municipal  solid  waste  stream 
Is  becoming  Increasingly  well  demonstrated. 
Recycling  of  these  materials  requires  con- 
siderably less  energy  per  ton  than  It  does 
to  mine,  transport,  and  refine  the  virgin  raw 
materials.  Had  currently-known  technology 
been  applied  In  1972  to  the  household  and 
commercial  solid  wastes  of  our  metropolitan 
areas,  almost  14  million  tons  of  recovered 
steel,  aluminum,  and  glass  could  potentially 
have  been  substituted  for  their  virgin  mate- 
rial counterparts.  Such  a  substitution  would 
have  yielded  a  national  primary  energy  sav- 
ing of  about  170  trillion  BTUs,  or  the  equiva- 
lent energy  content  of  30  million  barrels  of 
crude  oil.  The  potential  for  1985,  based  on 
projected  material  use.  Is  about  double  this 
1972  level,  or  equivalent  to  00  million  barrels 
of  crude  oil.  (See  attachments  4  and  5) 

ENERGY    SAVINGS    FROM    SOtTRCE    REStTCTION 

Material  developed  through  studies  con- 
ducted by  EPA  Indicates  that  changes  in 
consumer  habits  and  practices  can  also  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  meeting  our  en- 
ergy needs.  This  occurs  in  many  ways.  When 
a  consumer  takes  his  own  shopping  bag  to  a 
grocery  store  or  purchases  a  smaller  auto- 
mobile than  he  previously  owned,  energy 
savings  are  being  realized. 

When  a  consumer  uses  a  reflllable  bottle, 
he  can  save  at  least  50  percent  of  the  energy 
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that  would  have  been  required  to  produce  a 
nonrettimable  bottle  or  can.  If  all  consumers 
used  returnable  bottles,  244  triUlon  BTUs  of 
energy  would  be  saved  each  year. 

The  consumption  of  less  packaging  also 
saves  energy.  For  example,  if  each  individual 
consumed  no  more  packaging  in  1972  than  he 
did  in  1958,  we  could  have  saved  almost  600 
trUUon  BTUs  In  1972,  the  equivalent  of  .3 
mlUlon  barrels  of  oil  per  day.  (See  attach- 
ments 6  and  7) 

rtJEL  SAVIKCS  IN  THE  COLLECTION  AND  DISPOSAL 
or  SOLID  WASTE 

Solid  waste  collection  Is  an  essential  serv- 
ice which  Is  highly  dependent  on  fuel.  It  in- 
volves the  operation  of  over  100,000  vehicles, 
which  consume  an  estimated  287  million 
gallons  of  gasoline  and  163  mlUlon  gaUons 
of  dlesel  fuel  per  year.  Through  our  solid 
waste  management  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram to  states  and  local  governments,  we  are 
encouraging  changes  which  cotUd  result  in 
the  greatest  fuel  savings  commensurate  with 
the  need  to  properly  and  safely  carry  out  the 
vital  public  service  of  solid  waste  manage- 
ment. 

Significant  amounts  of  fuel  savings  can 
be  achieved  very  quickly  by  instituting  cer- 
tain short-range  changes,  as  follows:  (1)  de- 
creased frequency  of  residential  collection. 
If  those  communities  which  presently  col- 
lect solid  waste  twice  per  week  were  to  collect 
once  per  week,  a  fuel  savings  of  29  percent 
could  be  achieved;  (2)  elimination  of  special 
pickups,  particularly  when  no  resource  re- 
covery or  other  desirable  purpose  Is  achelved. 
Communities  which  collect  separately  cer- 
tain Items  such  as  food  wastes,  which  end  up 
at  the  same  disposal  site  as  other  compo- 
nents of  the  waste  stream  which  are  col- 
lected, wovUd  cut  their  fuel  requirement  in 
half;  (3)  improved  vehicle  routing  proce- 
dures would  result  In  a  fuel  saving  of  5  per- 
cent in  those  communities  where  it  is 
needed;  (4)  other  short-term  changes  which 
would  save  significant  amounts  of  fuel  In- 
clude minimizing  separate  pickups  for  bulky 
Items,  and  Improved  wast©  storage  practices 
and  procedures. 

Implementation  nationally  of  alterations  1 
and  3  In  current  operations  could  result  In 
an  annual  savings  of  18.2  million  gallons  of 
dlesel  fu2l  and  39.1  million  gallons  of  gaso- 
line. This  amounU  to  1.8  percent  of  the 
projected  shortfall  of  gasoline  and  3.0  per- 
cent of  the  projected  industrial  shortfall  of 
dlesel  fuel.  (See  attachment  8) 

Attachment  1 

Quantity  and  composition  of  residential  and 

commeicial  solid  waste 

Percent 

Combustible:  loeight 

Paper 31 

Plastics   -       S 

Rubber  and  Leather . 8 

Textiles - 1 

Wood  4 


Pood   WskStes 18 

Yard   Wastes— W 

ToUl   — -     79 


Non-Combustible : 

Glass   

Metals 

Miscellaneous    


Total 


10 

10 

1 

21 
100 


Note. — Recycling  of  paper  would  reduce 
heating  value  of  waste  by  about  lO*;;,.  (Not 
all  paper  can  or  would  be  recycled.) 

ATTACHMENT  2 

FUNDING  OF  FEDERAL  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 
|ln  millions  of  dollars) 


Grantee 

Type 

Federal 
share 

Total 
cost 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Baltimore,  Md 

San  Diego,  Calit... 
Delaware 

.-.  Solid  waste  as  fuel.. 

. .-  Pyrolysis  gas . 

...  Pyrolysis  oil 

. . .  Solid  wsste  as  fuel 
plus  pyrolysis. 

2.6 
6.0 
3.0 
9.0 

3.9 
16.2 

4.0 
13.8 

Total  .     ... 

20.6 

37.9 

Attachment  3 

energy     RECOVERY     FROM     SOLID     WASTE 

Conversion  Factors:  4500  BTU  per  pound  of 
solid  waste:  9  million  BTU  per  ton  of  solid 
waste:  5.;  million  BTU  per  barrel  of  oil. 

Population  of  all  SMSAs  In  1970,  139.4  mil- 
lion persons. 

Wtiste  generation  per  person  per  yearx 
.657  tons. 

Total  waste  generated  in  SMSAs,  91.6  mil- 
lion tons. 

BTUs  per  ton  of  waste  x  9  mlUlon. 

Energy  recoverable  from  SMSA  waste,  824 
trUllon  BTUs. 

BTUs  In  a  barrel  of  oil  -^  5.8. 

Equivalent  barrels  of  oU,  142  mlUlon -=-365 
days. 

Equivalent  barrels  of  oU  per  day,  .389 =.4. 


Attachment  4 
backgrodnd     material     on     saving     energy 
through    increased    recycling    of    mate- 
RIALS 

Today,  only  negligible  quantities  of  post- 
consumer  solid  waste  generated  by  house- 
holds, commercial  businesses,  and  Institu- 
tional establishments  are  processed  for  ma- 
terial recovery.  However,  a  growing  body  of 
engineering  evidence  tells  us  that  weU-de- 
slgned,  large-scale  material  recycling  sys- 
tems are  generally  much  less  energy  consum- 
ing than  corresponding  systems  of  virgin 
material  supply.  Thus,  If  we  compare  the 
total  system  energy  requirements  to  mine, 
transport,  and  refine  the  virgin  raw  mate- 


rials against  the  energy  required  to  extract, 
transport,  and  reprocess  simUar  materials 
from  the  Nation's  solid  waste  stream,  we 
would  find,  for  example,  that  recycled  alumi- 
num would  require  about  200  mUllon  BTU 
less  per  ton  than  virgin  aluminum,  and  that 
recycled  Iron  and  steel  consumes  about  12 
million  BTU  per  ton  less  than  Its  virgin 
counterpart.  These  are  the  two  most  promi- 
nent metals  In  our  industrial  economy,  as 
well  as  in  municipal  refuse.  We  estimate  that 
In  1972  alone,  almost  one  mlUion  tons  of 
aluminum  and  over  10  Vi  mUllon  tons  of  fer- 
rous metals  were  discarded  as  community 
solid  wastes.  Add  to  this  about  13  mUlion 
tons  of  glass,  and  one  has  accounted  for  the 
bulk  of  the  mineral  content  of  our  municipal 
solid  wastes. 

AlTACHMXMT  S 

KASES  OF  ESTIMATED  NATIONAL  ENERGY  SAVINGS 
FROM  RECYCLING  ALUMINUM,  FERROUS,  AND 
GLASS    FRACTIONS    OF    SOLID   WASTE 

Assumptions 

1.  Projection  of  total  "avaUable"  post- 
constimer  aluminum,  ferrous,  and  glass  waste 
consistent  with  recent  RRD  composition  esti- 
mates were  based  on  the  Midwest  Research 
Institute  Baseline  Projections  contract. 

2.  It  was  assumed  that  100%  of  the  waste 
generated  In  Standard  Metropolitan  Statis- 
tical Areas  would  be  processed;  this  amounts 
to  roughly  70  to  74%  of  total  VS.  genera- 
tion between  1972  and  1990. 

3.  Recovery  process  efficiencies  were  as- 
sumed as  foUows:  Aluminum — 65-75%;  fer- 
rous— 90 'r;  glass — 70%,  based  on  MRI  re- 
search. 

4.  Energy  savings  per  ton  of  material  re' 
cycled  were  taken  as  foUows,  based  on  an 
assessment  of  available  literature  and  cur- 
rent ongoing  contract  work  (in  10»  BTU/ton 
of  material  recovery) : 

Aluminum  203 

Ferrous   12 

Glass   1.3 

SUMMARY  OF  PROJECTED  SAVINGS.  1972  90 
|ln  trillion  Btu| 


Estimated  annual  energy  savings  < 

Materials  » 

1972 

1975 

1980 

1985      1990 

Aluminum  (4fr  56  per- 
cent)..  - 

Ferrous  (63-67  percent). 
Glass  (50-52  percenO. . . 

82 

81 

S 

115 
87 
U 

164 
95 
15 

n2       274 

107        116 

16         16 

Total  energy 

171 

21b 

274 

335       406 

■  Energy  savings  are  based  on  "total  system"  analyses,  wiiicli 
consider  primary  energy  required  for  new  material  acquisition 
and  for  electricity  input,  as  well  as  principal  refining  processes 
foi  both  virgin  mateiial  and  recycled  inateiial. 

'  Figures  in  parentheses  indicate  peicent  of  the  individual 
material  in  nationwide  solid  waste  ?ssumed  to  be  recoverable 
from  a  "maximum  possible"  recovery  effort. 


ATTACHMENT  6 
POTENTIAL  SAVINGS  THROUGH  REDUCTION  OF  PACKAGItfG  TO  1S58  PER  CAPITA  CONSUMPTION  LEVELS 


Packaging  material 

Total  constnnption  (lO^  tons) 
1958                    1971 

Per  capita  consumption 
1958 

(pounds) 
1971 

Total  consump- 
tion. 1971 
(at  1958  per 
capita  rate) 

Potential 

material 

savings 

(10"  tons) 

Potential 

eneigy 

savings 

(10^  Btu) 

Piper                                   

16,552 

27,700 
11,100 

7,255 
757 

2,900 
10,613 

193.0 

69.2 

72.3 

1.1 

4.3 

72.4 

271.3 
108.7 

71.1 
7.4 

28.4 
103.9 

19. 747 

7.078 

7.394 

116 

439 

7.411 

7.W 
4.022 

>1» 
641 
2.461 
3.202.... 

324.5 

Bms          

5.933 

6LS 

SiMl                                                        

6,198 

>4.2 

AlumtniMii 

97 

126.0 

Plastic                                        

368 

«.( 

6,212 

Total              

35,380 

60,325 

412.4 

S90.8 

42.185 

18.140 

596.4 

'  Potential  enerfy  savinp  in  steel  are  negative  as  per  capita  consumption  of  steel  packaging 
Pleased  betYMtn  1958  and  1971. 


Source:  Enerfy  consumption  data  provided  by  Gordian  Associates,  la 
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ATTACHMENT  7  | 

BEVERAGE  CONTAINER  ENERGY  CONSUMPTkIi  ■  O-VT) 


Energy  ^ 
consumed  ^ 

per  :£        Total 

Beveiage        million  :£      eneriy 

delivered'      ounces  >  ^consumed 


Contiiner  type 


(million  ' 

ouncM)  (BtuXlO^BtuXlQu) 


Refillable  bottle  • 293,  SM 

BInieUliic  can 348.775 

l-way|l*u  bottle 260,90 

Aluminiumcan 104.336 

Total  current  system.  1,007.654  . 

All  reHlaUe  system.  1, 007, 654  . 

Savinf. „ 


443^ 

SSlt 
7tti 


54 

154 
144 
78 
430 
186 
244 


>  Beer  and  soft  drink  only.  ^ 

'Source:  Midwest  Research  Institute,  Baseline  Srecasts  of 
Resource  Recovery,  Oratt  Report.  1 

'Source:  Midwest  Research  Institute,  Environmef|al  ImpKts 
of  9  Beverafe  Container  Systems ,  Oratt  Report  : 

« Assumes  that  eKh  bottle  makes  10  trips.  | 

Attachment  8  ^ 

Analysis  op  Pdel  Consumption  ros  Solid 
Wastx  Management         £ 

rOBZWORO  f 

On  December  21 ,  1973,  the  Office  ht  Solid 
Waste  Management  Programs  wrote  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  new  Federal  Energy 
Office,  WUllam  E.  Simon,  In  response  to  the 
Fropond  Mandatory  Fuel  Allocation  Regula- 
tions published  on  December  13,  197%  in  the 
Federal  Register.  In  this  letter,  the  health 
and  environmental  Importance  of  solid  waste 
management  was  emphasized,  and  it  was  sug- 
gested that  "sanitation  services"  be  tacluded 
In  the  "emergency  services"  section  to  In- 
sure the  highest  priority  for  the  co^inulty 
of  this  vital  service  in  any  fuel  alfi>cation 
program.  | 

Following  is  an  analysis  of  fuel  consump- 
tion for  solid  waste  collection,  transp<ft,  and 
disposal.  It  does  not  include  processmg  be- 
cause of  limited  available  Information  on 
these  systems.  However,  collection, 
and  disposal  represent  the  current 
energy  cons\miptlon  functions  of  th^ 

This  document  is  intended  to  sh 
solid    waste    management    agencies 
turn,  help  conserve  fuel  as  well  as  to  < 
the  Industry,  its  fuel  consumption 
terlstics,  and  factors  which  should 
sidered  in  a  fuel  allocation  program. 

1.  Solid  waste  management  trentj^  and 
characteristics  impacting  fuel  consuii^tion: 

There  are  many  factors  which  lncrej|se  the 
requirements  for  solid  waste  oollectU|n  and 
sanitary  landfill  equipment,  and  theiiby  in- 
crease the  fuel  resources  needed  t%  solid 
waste  management :  i 

IJ.  Ten  percent  yearly  increase  |»  the 
amount  of  loaste  to  be  collected  rtftultlng 
from  i>opulatlon  and  per  capita  wai^  gen- 


eration Increases  and  the  banning  of  open 
burning.* 

1.2  Increases  <n  the  number  of  resiiencea 
receiving  collection  service,  particularly  in 
rural  and  formerly  rural  areas  and  areas 
changing  from  optional  to  mandatory  col- 
lection. 

1.3  Expanded  levels  of  service  resulting 
from  state  and  local  health  and  sanitation 
standards,  such  as  increased  frequency  of 
collection. 

1.4  Increasing  further  haul  distances  to 
dlspc»al  facilities  because  of  lack  of  avail- 
ability of  suitable  land,  public  pressures,  and 
environmental  laws.  Typical  haul  distances 
for  major  cities  are :  * 

Miles 

Chicago 20-30 

Mllwaulcee  ___... . 30 

Pittsburgh   30 

Portland,  Oregon 30 

San  Francisco 35 

St.  PauJ 20 

Washington,   D.C 36 

The  longer  haul  distances  have  resulted  In 
the  tendency  to  purchase  larger  and  heavier 
vehicles  which  consume  more  fuel  both  on 
and  off  the  route,  but  reduce  the  number  of 
trips  required. 

1.6  Increased  traffic  congestion  and  hours 
of  operation  limited  to  congested  hours  be- 
cause of  noise  pollution  regulations  or  citi- 
zen desires. 

1.6  Increase  in  collection  of  separated  ma- 
terials tor  resource  recovery,  particularly 
newspaper,  via  piggyback  (bin  on  packer)  or 
separate  collection,  and  subsequent  hauls  to 
different  discharge  points. 

17  Air  pollution  control  equifmient  to 
meet  emission  standards  has  decreased  fuel 
economy  on  packer  trucks. 

1.8  Federal  and  State  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion standards,  and  pressures  from  EPA 
(Mission  6000)  to  convert  open  and  open- 
burning  dumps  to  sanitary  landfills  means 
the  use  of  earth-moving  equipment  and 
waste  compactors  where  few  or  none  were 
previously  used. 

2.  Factors  which  impact  fuel  allocation 
programs  that  are  based  on  the  previoxis 
year's  deliveries: 

2.1  Currently  about  70%  of  all  new  packers 
are  diesel-powered  *  and  the  trend  is  for  this 
to  increase.  With  a  4  to  6  year  replacement 

'Sources:  (1)  The  Impact  of  the  Middle 
Distillate  Fuels  Mandatory  Allocation  Pro- 
gram on  Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal  Serv- 
ices Summary  Report,  NSWMA,  December  18, 
1973.  (2)  AMS  case  studies.  1972-73.  (3) 
Southeastern  Oakland  County  Incinerator 
Authority  (SEOCIA),  7%  compounded,  10% 
simple,  1900-78. 

*  op.  clt.,  K8WMA,  December  18,  1973. 

*op.  ctt.  NSWMA,  December  18,  1973. 


life  and  the  additional  trucks  required,  the 
average  annual  fleet  replacement '  rate  is  15% 
per  year.  Thus,  diesel  packers  are  replacing 
gasoline  packers  rather  rapidly,  changing  the 
fuel  demand. 

2.2  On  a  local  level,  changes  in  collection 
agency  (from  municipal  collection  to  private, 
private  municipal,  or  one  private  firm  to 
another)  and  conversion  of  open  (often 
burning)  dumps  to  sanitary  landfills  using 
earth-moving  and  waste-compaction  equip- 
ment to  comply  with  environmental  laws 
change  the  fuel  demands  for  each  collection 
agency. 

2.3  Fuel,  deliveries  on  a  monthly  basis 
don't  necessarily  correspond  to  monthly  fuel 
consumption.  Thus,  in  1972  Scottsdale,  Ari- 
zona, had  fuel  deliveries  the  end  of  Octol>er, 
and  the  begtnntng  of  December  with  none  in 
November.  Based  on  last  year's  deliveries 
Scottsdale's  allocation  was  zero  for  Novem- 
ber, and  on  November  10,  1973,  it  ran  out 
of  its  supply  of  diesel  fuel  for  the  month. 

2.4  Initiation  of  new  sanitary  landfill  op- 
erations or  upgrading  of  previously  exist- 
ing disi>osal  operations.  These  activities 
require  fuel  for  equipment  which  was  not 
used  in  the  previous  year. 

2.6  As  discussed  in  Section  One,  many  fac- 
tors affecting  the  solid  waste  industry  in- 
crease its  fuel  requirements. 

3.  Solid  Waste  Collection.  In  this  section, 
estimates  for  national  fuel  consumption  and 
potential  fuel-saving  measures  for  solid  waste 
collection  are  presented. 

3.1  Estimate  of  the  Number  of  Solid  Waste 
Collection  Vehicles  In  the  United  States. 
As  shown  below,  there  are  approximately 
103,166  collection  vehicles  in  the  n.S.,  of 
which  74  percent  are  packer  trucks.*  The 
private  sector  operates  69.8%  and  the  public 
sector  operates  40.2  % . 


< Sources:  (1)  op  clt.  NSWMA,  December 
18,  1973.  (2)  American  City  Magazine,  Sur- 
vey of  Mtiniclpal  Fleets,  November  1073  issue. 
(3)  Phone  conversation  with  Hell  Co.  rep- 
resentative on  January  10,  1974  reveals  13.6% 
equipment  turnover  In  both  census  regions 
2  and  8  with  an  average  life  of  6  years/ 
packer  from  a  nationwide  survey  conducted 
in  December  1973,  in  which  over  1,000  re- 
sponses were  received  and  only  2  regions  have 
been  c(Hnpiled  to  date. 

•Sources:  (1)  NSWMA/AMS/EPA,  Survey 
of  the  Private  Sector,  1972.  (2)  American  City 
magazine,  Survey  of  Municipal  Fleets,  No- 
vember 1073  Issue.  (3)  Phone  conversation 
with  Hell  Co.  representative,  an.  3,  1074. 

These  figures  do  not  include  vehicles  used 
by  residential  and  commercial  accoimts  which 
haul  their  own  wastes.  Including  many 
demolition/construction  wastes. 


1 

Packers 

Roiioir 

tractor 

Open  (stake) 
trucks 

Othera:  hoist- 
type  container, 
trains,  satellite 
vehicle 

Front  loaders 

Side  and  rear 
loaders 

Tota 

PuNie  Mencies . 

Ptivate  nnns 

X       

. 1. 

^. ;.. 

;                 LQM 

y.wo 

34,000 
33,932 

0 
6,496 

4,000 
7,327 

2,500 
6,240 

41.500 
61,665 

ToW. 

8  670 

67,932 

6,416 

11,327 

8.740 

103,156 

As  shown  below  60.8%  of  these  irebleles 
are  used  in  residential  and  30.2%  f6r  com- 
mercial collection,  41%  are  diesel -^wered 
and  60%  are  gaaollne-powered. 


Packers 


Open  and 
Roll-oir        others 


Total 


Diesel: 

Residential 24.456  0 

Commercial....  11,3(7  6,496 

Gas: 

Residential 36.683  0 

Commercial'...  4.076  0 


01 

0  i 


24.456 

17,  sn 


10,911    !:     47,594 
9,156   I    13,232 


>  Commercial  include*  large  apartment  comptoxet  tervkei 
by  b«lk  bint,  i 

I 


3ut  Bstlmated  Annual  Fuel  Consrimption 
for  Solid  Waste  Collection.  Fuel  consump- 
tion for  residential  packer  trucks  Is  as  much 
a  function  of  time  (hours  of  usage)  as  miles 
driven.  First,  packers  ^>end  hours  each  day 
Idling  on  the  route  whUe  the  collectors  are 
handling  wastes  (particularly  for  backyard 
service),  and  second,  the  hydraulic  compac- 
tion mechanism  consumes  substantial  fuel, 
usxially  while  the  vehicle  remains  idle  or  by 
running  an  auxiliary  engine.  Indeed,  the  nine 


curbside  systems  on  the  DAAP*  show  42.6% 
on  route-idling,  20.7%  on-route  driving, 
30.3%  off -route  transport  and  dump,  and 
6.4%  compaction  times.  For  backyard  sys- 
tems idling  time  is  even  more  (61%)  while 
off -route  transport  and  dump  (21%),  on- 
route  driving  (13%),  and  compaction  times 
are  less. 
As  shown  In  the  table  below,  72.6%  of  the 


*Data  Acquisition  and  Analysis  Program 
(DAAP),  06WMP,  EPA  Project,  1072-74. 
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fuel  used  for  soUd  waste  ecdlectlon  is  oon> 
Bumed  In  residential  collection. 

IGallons  per  year| 


Coounercial 

collection  ■ 


ResideriUal 
collection ' 


Sum 


.      58,119,750      103,263.010       161.382,760 
"„...     64.506.000     222.150.860       286.656,868 

ToM 122.625.750     325,413,870       448.039,620 

1  Based  on  0)  BKh  vehicle  travels  75  mi/d  (SL  Petersburg 
ria  reports  75  to  80  mi/d  for  its  front  loaders):  (li)  each  vehicle 
is  used  260  d/yr;  (iii)  diesel  vehicles  get  6  migal  (17.883  ve- 
hiclesX  reported  values  ranie  from  3  to  10  ini  gai;  (iv)  gas 
vehicles  jet  4  mi*al  03,232  vehicles),  reported  values  range 
from  1.9  to  8  ai/pL 

'  These  fifiwes  are  based  on  the  calculations  shown  in  ap- 
pendii  A,  sec  4. 

3.3  Potential  Savings  ResiUtlng  from 
Change  In  Frequency  of  <3oUectlon.  There 
are  many  changes  that  can  be  implemented  to 
conserve  fuel.  The  change  with  greatest  po- 
tential savings  for  any  specific  community, 
with  only  very  minor  or  no  negative  environ- 
mental impact,  and  one  that  is  readily  imple- 
mentable  is  to  change  from  2/wk  to  1/wk 
collection. 

Twioe-a-week  collection  frequency  Is  re- 
ceived by  43.6%  of  the  pop\Uatlon  in  the 
United  States.'  For  relatively  efficient  sys- 
tems, 23  to  33  percent  fewer  vehicles  will  be 
required  for  one/week  than  2/wk  collection.* 
Using  a  20%  vehicle  reduction  and  fuel  sav- 
ings potential  for  all  systems  which  convert 
from  2/wk  to  1/wk  collection.  12.6%  of  the 
residential  vehicles  used  in  the  United  States 
can  be  reduced.  This  analysis  assumes  that 
6.6%  other  than  2/wk  or  1/wk  collection  fre- 
quency areas  are  inner-city  and  cannot 
change  to  a  lesser  frequency.  The  potential 
national  fuel  savings  for  conversion  from 
twice  to  once-a-week  collection  is: 

Diesel:  13,011.139  gal/yr  or  849  B/day. 

Gas:  27,091.008  gal/yr  or  1,826  B/day. 

This  potential  fuel  savings  expressed  as  a 
percent  of  the  projected  national  shortage  Is: 

Diesel.  IndustrUl  sector:  840  B/Day  over 
40.000  B/Day  =  2.1%;  gasoline:  1,826  B/Day 
over  1,412.000  B/Day=.13%. 

3.4  Other  Collection  Fuel  Saving  Potentials: 

(I)  Conversion  of  all  concrete  storage  bins 
and  65  gallon  drums  for  storage  to  bulk  bins, 
conventional  cans,  or  paper/plastic  sacks 
could  result  In  another  15  to  25  percent  sav- 
ings. (Must  consider,  however,  the  use  of 
petroleum  products  for  plastic  sacks  rather 
than  fuel,  and  possible  fuel  consumption  to 
distribute  substitute  containers)  . 

(II)  Better  residential  routings:  5%  sav- 
ings potential. 

(iii)  Utilization  of  transfer  stations.  Rather 
than  each  packer  traveling  the  ever-Increas- 
ing distance  to  landfills,  have  fewer  transfer 
rlggs  make  the  trip.  A  10%  savings  potential 
exists  here. 


(ly)  Decreased  frequency  of  commercial 
collections. 

(V)  Reduction  In  the  overlap  of  resources 
caused  by  open  competition  whereby  several 
private  collection  firms  may  collect  on  the 
same  street. 

(vi)  Reduction  In  separate  collections  and 
special  pickups.  Several  communities  still 
though  all  wastes  frequently  end  up  in  the 
separate  food  wastes  or  noncombustibles  even 
same  disposal  site.  This  duplication  of  col- 
lection systems  (often  garbage  only  by  city 
and  rest  of  the  waste  by  private  haulers) 
should  be  eliminated.  Bulky  item  collections 
could  be  less  frequent,  or  temporarily 
suspended. 

(vll)  Better  vehicle  loadings  can  be 
achieved,  and  more  efficient  collection  meth- 
ods can  be  employed  (more  efficient  vehicle 
sizes,  and  types,  crew  sizes,  collection  from 
one  side  of  the  street  at  a  time). 

(viii)  Rural  systems  could  go  to  transfer 
bins  or  stations  to  eliminate  the  longer  hauls 
by  the  Individual  residential  waste  genera- 
tors. 

(ix)  Placement  of  waste  on  one  side  of  the 
street  for  collection  (opposite  the  side  with 
cars  for  one  side  of  the  street  parking). 
Clustering  of  waste  along  the  street  to  reduce 
the  number  of  stops. 

4.  Solid  Waste  Disposal: 

This  section  deals  specifically  with  land 
disposal  equipment,  i.e.,  tractors,  scrappers 
and  draglines.  These  equipment  types  are  the 
malor  fuel  consumers  at  land  disposal  sites. 

4.1  Estimated  Total  Pieces  of  Equipment  on 
All  Disposal  Sites: 

An  accurate  count  of  the  number  of  dis- 
posal site  machines  in  operation  at  this  time 
is  dlfflnilt,  but  estimates  were  made  using 
the  1968  survey."  Prom  the  information 
available,  the  following  number  of  equip- 
ment types  have  been  determined.  The  esti- 
mates are  based  on  the  1968  sote  survey" 
and  an  estimated  growth  of  approximately 
3% /year  In  number  of  sites  and  equipment. 


Year  (number  of 
sites) 


»This  percent  is  based  on  1972-73  data 
from  366  communities  representing  all  states 
except  Hawaii  and  Alaska  and  covering  a 
population  of  51.891.000  or  about  25%  of 
the  total  U.S.  population.  It  does  not  include 
New  York  City,  Chicago,  or  Philadelphia. 
Systems  with  twice  per  week  collection  of 
household  wastes  and  once-a-week  collection 
of  garden  wastes  (typical  of  the  South)  were 
counted  as  twlce-a-week. 

Sources  for  this  survey  include:  (1)  ACT 
Systems.  Inc.  telephone  survey  (1972),  (2) 
AMS  case  studies  (1972-1973),  (3)  ICMA  and 
NLC  seminar  participants  surveys  (1973) ,  (4) 
EPA  technical  assistance  projects  (1972- 
1973),  and  (6)  Survey  by  the  City  of  Ingle- 
wood.  Calif.  (Jan.  1972) . 

Surveys  by  APWA  (1964).  Ralph  Stone 
(1968),  and  EPA  (1968),  shown  In  Appendix 
A,  also  support  this  figure. 


1968 
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Equipment  type (15.730)  (18,380) 

Draglines  (or  shovel-type  excavators)...  702  820 

Scrapers  (self-propelled) 542  630 

Tractors     (bulldorers     and     loaders) 

(tracked  and  rubber-tired) 7.283  8.500 

>  Projected  linearly. 

Be?ause  of  t^e  recent  emphasis  on  sanitary 
landfills  (and  its  Inherent  requirement  for 
more  equipment),  the  linear  Increase  in 
equipment  can  be  conservatively  assumed. 

4.2  Total  Bstlmated  Fuel  Osnsumed  An- 
nually by  Disposal  Equipment: 

The  following  quantities  of  fuel  consumed 
have  been  determmed  assuming  a  6-hour  op- 
erating day  and  a  260  day/year  operation. 


Equipment  type       Number 


Fuel  con- 
sumption >  Annual  fuel 
(gallons  per  consumption 
hour)  (gallons) 


Tractor 8.500 

Dragline 820 

Scraper 630 


10 
12 
IS 


132.  GOO.  000 
15. 350, 400 
14,742,000 


>  Appendix  B. 

•  These  percent  ratios  were  developed  from 
the  DAAP  and  two  cities  which  changed 
their  frequency  of  collection  (Atlanta — 
31%,  Portland,  Maine — 29%).  An  equivalent 
(23  to  33  percent)  fuel  savings  can  be  ex- 
pected. 

"  National  Solid  Waste  Stirvey,  EPA,  1968. 


Thus,  total  annual  diesel  fuel  oonsuii4>tlon 
for  land  disposal  operations  Is  estimated  as 
162,692,400  gallons  or  387363  barrels.  This  is 
equivalent  to  1,490  barrels  per  day. 

Unlike  collection,  there  are  no  easy  and 
practical  methods  of  achieving  fuU  savings 
Immediately  In  the  disposal  function.  For 
this  reason,  we  strongly  recommend  that  this 
Important  sanitation  function  receive  an  al- 
location which  is  sufficient  to  cover  current 
estimated  consumption. 

STTMMART 

Solid  waste  management  is  an  essential 
service  which  must  receive  the  highest  prior- 
ity iot  fuel  allocation.  At  the  same  time, 
there  are  several  short  anc*  long  range  steps 
which  can  be  taken  to  conserve  energy. 

Solid  waste  collection  and  dlsp>oeal  con- 
sume 287  mUlion  gallons  of  gasoline  and  326 
million  gallons  of  diesel  fuel  per  year.  Of 
these  figures,  ctHlectlon  operations  consume 
approximately  100%  of  the  gasoline  and 
50%  of  the  diesel  fuel. 

Solid  waste  collection  and  disposal  use  of 
diesel  fuel  Is  about  3.6%  of  all  highway  use 
of  diesel  fuel.  Solid  waste  collection  use  of 
gasoline  Is  about  1.6%  of  aU  truck  use  of 
gasoline. 

While  we  recognize  the  essential  nature  of 
the  service,  EPA  also  recognizes  the  re- 
sponsibility to  conserve  energy.  The  follow- 
ing short  range  steps  could  be  taken  to  re- 
duce energy  requirements  for  residential 
solid  waste  collection: 

1.  If  those  communities  which  presently 
collect  solid  waste  twice  per  week  were  to 
collect  only  once  per  week,  a  savings  of  29  % 
could  be  achieved  for  those  communities. 

2.  Communities  with  separate  collection 
of  food  waste  could  essentially  halve  their 
fuel  requirements.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
separate  collections  such  as  newspaper  which 
Involve  resource  recovery  should  be  aban- 
doned. 

3.  A  savings  of  5%  could  be  made  in  those 
communities  which  have  poor  routing. 

4.  Other  short  term  changes  include  im- 
proved storage  practices,  minimizing  separate 
pickups  for  bulky  items,  improved  operit- 
ing  policies,  and  placing  waste  on  one  side 
of   the  street  or  clustermg. 

On  a  national  basis,  a  savings  of  18.2 
million  gallons  of  diesel  fuel  and  39.1  mU- 
lion gallons  of  gasoline  per  year  would  re- 
sult from  changing  from  2/ week  to  once-a- 
week  and  using  better  routings.  This  is 
1.8%  of  the  projected  shortfall  of  gasoline 
and  3.0%  of  the  projected  Industrial  short- 
falls of  diesel  fuel. 

In  order  to  conserve  fuel.  Atlanta.  Georgia, 
recently  got  the  frequency  of  collection  rf 
rjsidentlai  solid  waste  from  twlce-a-week 
to  once-a-week;  and  In  so  d(4ng.  cut  the 
number  of  crews  from  96  to  68.  This,  on  the 
face  of  it.  suggests  a  fuel  savings  about  33  Tc . 
This  also  demonstrates  how  readily  even  a 
major  city  can  Implement  a  frequency  of 
collection  change. 

Long  term  actions  Include  use  of  trans- 
fer stations  where  warranted,  use  of  better 
and  properly  sized  collection  equipment, 
elimination  of  situations  where  several  pri- 
vate collectors  operate  on  the  same  street, 
and  replacement  of  open  dumps  in  remote 
areas  with  sanitary  landfills  nearer  to  popu- 
latlsn  centers. 

Appendix  A 
Residential  collection  service  survey  results 

1.  Source:  Refuse  Collection  Practice. 
APWA.  1966. 

ResiUts  of  a  Nationwide  Survey  conducted 
in  1964. 

Point  of  collection  (71.000  cities) : 

Alley /Curb — 61  % 

Backyard   (-t- alley  or  curb) — 31% 

No  specific  point — 6% 

Frequency  of  collection  418  cities) : 

1/wk— 47% 
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2  wk— 4«'rr 
>2  wk— 3.6% 
<l/wk— 0.6'^ 

variable  0.7  "T^ 

2.  Source:  A  study  of  Solid  Waste  Ck>Uec- 
ticn  Systems  Comparing  One-Man  with  Mul* 
tl-Man  Crews,  Ralph  Stone  and  Co.,  Inc./ 
EPA,  1969  Results  of  a  Nationwide  mail  sur- 
vey by  Ralph  Stone  conducted  in  1968  (42 
states  represented) 

Point  of  collection  (206  cities) : 


Population 


Percent 

Pefcent      Percent  curb/ 

curb/  backrard/     alley  and 

attey  alley      backyard 


10,000  to  100,000 <7  Jf  7 

100.000  to  500,000 11  4  3 

Greater  than  SO0.0OO 5  2  2 

Total 63  25  12 


FREQUENCnr  OF  COtLECTION  (112  CITIES) 


2  per  week     3  per  week 
(percent)  (percent) 


Population 
(Xl.OOO) 


1  per  week 
(JMrccnt) 


fopo-  Popo- 

Cities    lation    Cities    lation    Cities 


Popu- 
lation 


lOtolOO. 

lOOIsSOO 

More  than  HO. 

T«M.... 


2S 
9 
7 


8 

12 
30 


33 

10 
6 


8  2 

2  3 

26  1 


4S 


49 


3.  Sotirce:  National  Solid  Wastes  Survey. 
EPA.  1968  pg.  21. 

Frequency  of  collection 

Percent 
Combined  collection:  (P9P-  basis) 

1/wk „ 48 

a/wk _> 32 

Other*    20 

•Many  of  these  are  a/wk  +  1/wk  trash 
(garden  waste). 

4.  (a)  Fuel  Consumption  Rate  for  Pack- 
ers: Diesel:  2.32  gal./hr  ;  Gas:  3.19  gal./hr. 

These  values  are  based  on  three  months' 
data  on  24  dleael  packers  and  16  gas  packers 
from  10  communities  on  the  EPA  Data  Ac- 
quisition and  Analysis  Program  (DAAP). 
Twenty-three  percent  of  the  gas  and  25  per- 
cent of  the  dleael  packers  in  thU  sample  are 
backyard  systems  while  30  percent  of  collec- 
tion systems  are  backyard.  Ratios  on  these 
vehicles  are : 

APPENDIX  B> 

TYPICAl  PERromiANCE  DATA  OF  SELECTED  EQUIPMENT 
US£0  ON  DISPOSAL  SITES 


Equipmen)  type 
and  nenepewer 


Fuelcon- 

SUflipttOfl 

(gallons 
per  hour) 


Weitht 
(pounii) 


Capacity 


Crawler  tractor: 

270 

10. 0-13.0 

73.000 

250  to  500  tons.' 

UO 

7. 0-  9. 0 

48.000 

170  to  270  tons ! 

\m 

S.  0-  ».  0 

33, 000 

60  to  200  loni.> 

100 

3.5-  4.5 

25,000 

25  to  90  tons  > 

75 

2.5-  3.5 

19,000 

Up  to  40  tons.' 

Tracked  leader: 

270 

11.0-14.0 

76,000 

5-»d  bucket  cap. 
3.25  yd  bucket  cap. 

190 

7.5-9.0 

48,000 

m 

5.5-  7.0 

32,000 

2  25- yd  bucket  cap. 

•0.. 

3.5-  5.0 

24,000 

1  5-yd  bucket  cap. 

Wheel  loader: 

170 . 

6.0-  8.5 

36,000 

4  5-yd  bucket  cap. 

130 

4. 5-  6. 5 

28.000 

3  5-yd  bucket  cap 

JOO 

3.0-4.0 

20,000 

2  25-yd  bucket  cap. 

•  FreM  laleriatien  eupplisd  by  Om  CalerpiNar  Tractor  Co., 
Pewia,  m. 
<  Per  8-hr  day. 


Gallons 
hour 

Milts 
lal^n 

Gallons 

Diesel 

Gas 

Ratio  diesat:  gsi 

2.32 

3.19 

1.38 

2.55 
2.12 
1.20 

1.S6 
2.09 
L34 

(b)  Average  Packer  usage  of  7  hrs./day,  5 
days/wk.  (The  average  vehicle  usage  of  44 
packers  from  16  communities  over  a  12  month 
period  on  the  DAAP  was  6.7  hrs./day) . 

(c)  Fuel  consumption  Rate  for  Non- 
packers: 

SateUite  Vehicles:  20  mUes/gal.,  20  mUes/ 
day. 
Open  Trucks:  10  miles/gal.,  60  miles/day. 
Other  Vehicles:  10  miles/ gal.,  60  miles/ day 


Equipment 
type  and 
horsepower 


Fuel 
consump- 
tion 
(saltans 

per       Weight 
hour)    (pounds)    Capacity 


Dragline:  200 

Scraper  (self- 
propelled): 

300 

413 

450 

Vi 

Elevating  scraper: 

ISO 

300 


12 5-yd.  bucket 

capacity. 

•U  14-yd  >  capacity. 

•15 21-yd  >  eapKJty. 

tl8 14-yd '  capacity. 

123 21-yd  <  capactiy. 

5 11-yd  >  capacity. 

12 Z2-yd  >  capacity. 


*  Single  engine. 
t  Tandem  engines. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
There  being  no  further  morning  business, 
the  period  for  morning  business  is  closed. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10:30  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
10:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  CONSIDER  UNFINISHED 
BUSINESS   TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  on  tomorrow  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  the  unfinished  business,  S. 
1541,  if  action  on  it  is  not  completed  to- 
day, be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  KCmtiQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  ACTZNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  ACT  OF 
1974 

The  ACTTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business,  S.  1541,  which 
the  clerk  will  please  read  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
bill  by  title,  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1541)  to  provide  for  the  re- 
form of  congressional  procedures  with 
respect  to  the  enactment  of  fiscal  meas- 
ures; to  provide  ceilings  on  Federal  ex- 
penditures and  the  national  debt;  to 
create  a  budget  committee  in  each 
House;  to  create  a  congressional  ofiBce  of 
the  budget,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  al}sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  FOR  30  MINUTES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
for  30  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
12:41  pjn.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
1:11  p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  re- 
assembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Hathaway). 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  ACT 
OF    1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1541)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  reform  of  congressional  pro- 
cedures with  respect  to  the  enactment 
of  fiscal  measures;  to  provide  ceilings  on 
Federal  expenditures  and  the  national 
debt;  to  create  a  budget  committee  in 
each  House;  to  create  a  congressional 
office  of  the  budget,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mouB  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
had  an  hour  now  when  we  could  have 
been  considering  amendments  today.  We 
have  a  multitude  of  amendments.  If  Sen- 
ators who  expect  to  present  those  amend- 
ments do  not  come  to  the  Chamber  and 
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propose  some  of  them,  I  will  have  to  ask 
that  we  go  to  third  reading. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  just  want  to  join  in 
the  Senator's  admonition.  As  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  leadership  on  this  side 
I  want  to  indicate  that  if  Senators  have 
amendments,  they  should  come  to  the 
Chamber  and  present  them.  Otherwise 
they  (»n  expect  that  the  bill  will  go  to 
third  reading.  We  will  put  that  message 
on  the  line  so  Senators  will  get  the  word. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  We  have  wasted  1  hour 
when  we  could  have  been  considering 
amendments.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to 
send  out  notification  that  if  Senators  do 
not  come  to  the  Chamber,  we  will  go  to 
third  reading. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  3^eld? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEIRCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  ,  I  know, 
has  amendments  and  I  imderstand  he  is 
home  ill  this  afternoon.  We  will  advise 
him  we  are  ready  for  those  amendments 
and  the  consideration  of  them.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  I  believe  has 
an  amendment.  We  will  immediately  ad- 
vise him  we  are  ready  to  take  up  that 
amendment.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Brock)  has  an  amendment, 
as  well. 

I  wonder  If  it  would  be  well  to  have 
a  live  quorum  to  advise  Senators  we  are 
ready  to  go  and  the  distinguished  as- 
sistant minority  leader  has  indicated  we 
will  be  ready  for  a  third  reading  if  we 
do  not  get  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  MrrcALF).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
recognition. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  request 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  who  is  handling  the  bill,  for  a 
short  colloquy,  but  first  I  want  to  say 
that  I  am  familiar  enough  with  this  bill 
to  know  it  represents  a  tremendous 
amount  of  work  by  the  membership  and 
the  staff  members.  I  commend  them  very 
highly  for  it.  I  followed  the  subject  mat- 
ter most  of  last  year,  even  though  I  was 
not  in  attendance  here  and  I  am  one  who 
thinks  that  something  must  be  done. 

I  should  like  to  direct  the  floor  man- 
ager's attention  to  the  deadlines  im- 
posed, particularly  with  reference  to  au- 


thorization legislation.  Of  course,  I  am 
thinking  in  terms  of  Armed  Services 
Committee  authorization  bills — and  may 
I  just  add  a  sentence  there  that  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  is  really 
just  getting  into  the  swing  of  having 
hearings  this  year  and  reviewing  records 
of  subcommittees  that  have  gone  into 
these  weapons,  weaponry,  in  depth.  Just 
the  research  and  development  for  this 
year  alone  is  over  $9  billion.  We  will  have 
a  fine -tooth  comb  nm  through  these 
items  and  produce  a  rather  complete  rec- 
ord of  testimony  and  staff  work  on  it. 

I  mention  that  to  show  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  fully  in  accord  with  the  idea  of 
authorizing  legislation. 

Does  the  distinguished  floor  manager 
of  the  bill  agree  with  me  that  any  dead- 
line imposed  on  the  enactment — and  I 
stress  the  enactment — of  authorizing 
legislation  could  endanger  the  entire  au- 
thorization process? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  true. 
That  is  particularly  true  with  respect  to 
authorizing  legislation  which  has  to 
come  from  committees  such  as  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
committee  which  handle  the  authoriza- 
tions for  HEW  projects. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  just  want  to  buttress  the  bill  as  much 
as  I  can.  as  chairman  of  one  of  the  au- 
thorization committees — to  maintain  the 
strength  of  the  provisions  that  the  Sen- 
ate committees  have  written  into  the  bill. 
I  want  to  say  here  that  I  believe,  not 
only  would  a  May  31  deadline  be  un- 
workable as  to  the  passage  of  an  author- 
ization bill,  but  that,  equally,  the  earlier 
deadline  put  in  the  House  bill  for  en- 
actment of  all  authorizations  would  be 
absolutely  impossible.  We  cannot  live 
with  that  kind  of  provision  and  carry 
out  our  legislative  responsibilities.  I  am 
still  referring  to  deadlines  on  the  enact- 
ment of  leaislation. 

Does  the  Senator  agree  with  my  ob- 
servation in  that  respect? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  I  imderstand  the 
Senator  Is  ^;>eaklng  specifically  with  re- 
ference to  authorization  bills. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  originally  included  a 
deadline  by  which  all  authorization  bills 
were  required  to  be  enacted.  That  was 
changed  by  the  Rules  Committee  in  def- 
erence to  the  obvious — that  in  some 
cases  it  would  be  impossible  to  meet  the 
deadline.  We  changed  the  deadline  for 
reporting  all  authorization  bills  to  May 
15. 

Ml-.  STENNIS.  I  heartily  approve  of 
of  that  change  to  a  reporting  require- 
ment and  think  it  was  reasonable  and 
necessary.  In  fact,  is  it  not  true  that  a 
committee  loses  control  of  a  bill  once 
it  is  reported  to  the  full  Senate? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  It  may  then  be  said 
to  be  In  the  bosom  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  a  good  expres- 
sion; I  like  to  hear  the  Senator  use  It. 
The  committee  can  i-ecommend  legisla- 
tion to  the  Senate,  but  as  far  as  the 


legislation  being  on  the  calendar  and 
being  called  up  is  concerned,  it  la  subject 
to  the  regtilar  orderly  processes  of  the 
Senate  calendar. 

Mr.  EaiVIN.  And  the  committee  which 
has  reported  the  bill  has  no  control  over 
that,  as  the  Senator  so  well  points  out. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  my  understanding 
the  adoption  of  this  bill  will  in  no  way 
affect  the  current  authorization  process 
which  is  required,  by  law,  for  defense 
procurement,  research  and  development, 
and  manpower  appropriations,  except 
that  the  bill  would  require  reporting  of 
such  authorizing  legislation  on  or  before 
May  15.  In  other  words,  this  bill  does  not 
repeal  or  restrict  or  abrogate  in  any  way 
our  goieral  statutes  requiring  an  au- 
thorization for  those  items,  except  as  to 
the  deadline  for  reporting  the  bills. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes,  that  is  right.  The  re- 
port will  give  the  Budget  Committee  and 
the  Senate  information  as  to  the  prob- 
able amounts  that  will  be  involved  after 
the  enactment  of  the  authorizing  bills 
and  the  enactment  of  the  appropriation 
bills. 

Mr.  STE2WIS.  That  is  very  good,  and 
the  Senate  certainly  is  sititled  to  that 
information. 

I  point  out,  too,  that  we  now  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  committee  and  the 
Congress  each  year  with  respect  to  de- 
fense manpower  requirements,  both 
manpower  in  uniform  and  in  Civil  Serv- 
ice employment,  a  respcaisibUity  which 
adds  to  the  authorization  load.  The  cur- 
rent law  provides  that  no  appropriation 
may  be  made  unless  and  unUl  legislation 
authorizing  that  authorization  and  man- 
power requirement  has  been  enacted. 

Debate  on  the  authorization  bill  in- 
volves other  major  elements  of  national 
policy,  such  as  overseas  troop  reductions, 
strategic  nuclear  posture,  and  so  forth. 

In  the  event  that  mactment  of  the  au- 
thorizatiOTi  bill  was  delayed  on  the  floor 
or  by  Presidential  veto,  it  is  my  imder- 
standing  there  is  nothing  in  this  Budget 
Act  of  1974  that  would  allow  appropri- 
ations to  be  made  before  the  authorizing 
legislation  was  oiacted. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  does  not  change  that 
practice  of  the  Senate  at  all. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  very  good.  That 
statement  strengthens  the  record  and 
helps  make  it  possible  for  a  chairman 
to  accept  the  position  I  have  taken  here. 

Further.  S.  1541  would  provide  that 
bills  establishing  new  entitlements  would 
be  referred  to  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees with  a  10-day  limit  prior  to  floor 
consideration.  I  believe  miUtary  pay 
raises,  special  pay,  and  bonus  authori- 
ties fall  under  this  provision.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  in  the  10  short  days,  would 
not  and  could  not  change  the  substance 
of  such  authorizing  legislation.  In  other 
words,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
could  not  change  a  pay  structure  or  the 
legal  entitlement  provisions  of  a  pay 
bill,  but,  rather,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  effort  would  be  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  legislation  author- 
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Izlng  p<^  changes  could  afforded  within 
the  budget  In  any  year. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  Is  right.  The  Ap- 
proprlatlCKis  Committee  could  determine 
the  amounts,  but  could  not  alter  an  en- 
titlement bin  otherwise,  lliat,  I  might 
state,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things 
to  handle  In  a  proper  manner.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  get  a  method  to  really  get  as 
firm  a  hold  on  entitlement  bills  as  would 
be  desirable,  but  that  is  the  laest  the 
committee  could  come  up  with.  ' 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  that  statement 
reflects  a  great  deal  of  work  and  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  problem,  too.^I  com- 
mend the  Senator. 

Just  one  further  point.  I  understand 
that  aU  such  entitling  leg^Iatlon  that  an 
authorization  conmiittee  might  handle 
would  continue  to  be  managed  by  the 
auth(»-  of  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Qenator, 
smd  I  conunend  him  and  those  who 
worked  with  him — the  Senatojr  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  and  man^  other 
Senators — on  the  bill.  i 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  iffll  the 
distlngidshed  Senator  from  Misflsslppl 
yield  tome? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  am  glad  &  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  9e  has 
worked  on  this  subject  cUllgenlly  for 
some  time.  I 

B^.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator.  I  want  to  express  deep  appreci- 
ation to  him  for  the  service  he  provided 
the  Joint  Study  Committee  on  Sudget 
Control.  I  have  listened  with  solne  In- 
terest to  the  colloQuy  that  ha^  taken 
place.  ' 

In  the  report  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  MQsslsslppl  signed  i$  an  In- 
teresting paragraph  on  page  14: 

Appendix  Table  12  ahows  tbat  0  of  the 
present  13  umual  appropristlons  bUls  are 
affected  at  least  In  part  by  the  reqv^rement 
of  anmial  authorizing  legislation.  TUs  table 
also  shows  that  for  the  9  bUIs  which  ^quired 
aonw  annwal  antborlsatlon,  during  Xbi^  period 
IMS  tturough  1971,  tb«  datea  of  pasi|>gB  fo^ 
the  aatboiizatlons  generally  occurrell  later 
In  the  year.  On  the  other  hand,  as  In^cated 
in  the  table,  action  on  the  appropS&tlons 
bins  has  been  completed  In  relattrel}  short 
periods  of  time  after  completion  of  ^atbor- 
laatlon.  | 

I  recall  that  years  ago,  when  wf  went 
on  continuing  resolutions  for  a  peaod  of 
4  months  for  the  Department  of  Dnense, 
it  was  very  difficult  for  the  Etepa^tment 
to  operate  that  way.  But  that  wasfsetter 
than  the  appropriations  for  t 
partment  of  Transportation  and 
partments  of  Labor  and  Health, 
tioQ,  and  Welfare,  which  went  for 
months  on  the  basis  of  contin 
lutions  In  fiscal  years  1971  and  19' 
spectlvely.  This  bill  provides  extr; 
for  the  Congress  by  changing  th' 
year  to  October  1.  with  a  current  s^vlces 
budget,  submitted  a  month  and  1(  days 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  fiscal  year. 
That  would  be  the  date  of  Novemt  t  10. 
That  would  permit  the  Congress  to  enow 
what  would  be  spent  by  each  of  tt  i  de- 
partments under  existing  progra  u  if 
they  did  not  increase  or  decrease  i  ly  of 
the  levels  of  activity  for  programs,  "here 
would  be  no  surprises  when  the  Id  idget 


comes  in.  It  would  not  be  a  surprise  to 
the  chairman,  who  has  worked  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  various 
services  over  a  period  of  time  and  knows 
essentially  what  would  be  in  the  budgets. 
Hearings  could  begin  very  early  in  the 
process.  That  would  be  a  much  better 
arrangement  for  getting  every  single 
spending  bill  enacted  before  the  fiscal 
year  begins  rather  than  to  have  a  con- 
tinuing resolution,  which  is  a  very  poor 
way  to  nm  the  Oovemment.  We  hope 
that  the  extra  time  would  be  helpful 
under  the  new  practice. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  made  a  very  fine  statement.  It  is  true 
both  In  logic  and  in  practice.  The  pro- 
posals in  the  bill  contain  modifications 
which  may  not  be  exactly  what  every 
Senator  would  like.  HLBifbe  we  would  all 
dislike  one  provision  or  another,  to  some 
extent,  but  the  bill  is  better  than  the 
arrangement  we  now  have.  With  these 
changes,  we  will  have  a  better  chance  to 
get  at  the  meat  of  the  problem.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  so  correct. 

In  years  when  an  inauguration  takes 
place,  we  do  not  now  get  the  buget  until 
after  January  20.  When  we  have  an  ex- 
tended Christmas  recess,  we  do  not  get 
the  budget  until  sometime  in  February, 
This  bill  will  put  the  bee  on  us.  TTiere 
will  be  no  excuse  now. 

I  like  the  Idea  of  the  change  in  the 
fiscal  year.  I  think  It  can  be  made  an 
outstanding  achievement  for  the  legisla- 
tive branch. 

We,  In  Congress,  wiU  have  a  budget 
director.  That  is  new.  I  hope  we  can  get 
the  most  capable,  the  finest,  the  most 
qualified  man  possible,  one  who  will  be 
"on  his  own." 

I  would  comment  that  as  a  member  of 
the  Conunlttee  on  Appr(H>riations  for  a 
good  number  of  years,  I  think  that  Con- 
gress ought  to  have  50  or  more  highly 
competent  Investigators  out  aa.  their 
rounds  12  months  of  the  year,  bringing 
back  hard,  bare  facts,  that  can  be  laid  on 
the  table  when  witnesses  are  questioned 
and  when  figures  are  fixed  in  the  bill. 

We  are  the  only  ones  who  have  the 
responsibility  and  the  power  to  put  the 
money  figures  in  the  bills.  We  now  have 
Just  a  minimum  of  sources  of  informa- 
tion and  personnel,  who  are  under  our 
control,  to  go  out  and  dig  hard  for  the 
facts.  

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question.  Ete 
has  mentioned  the  Importance  of  our 
having  a  competent  director  in  the  top 
position  at  the  Congressional  Office  of 
the  Budget.  There  Is  a  feeling  by  some 
that  the  salary  for  the  job  should  be 
lowered.  The  Government  Operations 
Committee  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  felt  so  strongly  about 
the  Importance  of  that  position  that  they 
provided  a  pay  scale  comparable  to  the 
pay  scale  of  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States.  That  automatically 
means  that  we  would  be  on  a  manhunt — 
or  a  womanhunt — for  ah  absolutely  top 
executive  with  an  extensive  backgroimd 
in  Government  and  In  fiscal  manage- 
ment, one  who  would  be  looked  up  to  as 
a  congressional  watchdog  over  the  budg- 
etary process.  Such  a  person  would  earn 
his  or  her  salary  10  times  over. 


Does  the  Senator  agree  that  we  ought 
to  have  that  kind  of  person  holding  such 
an  office? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  may  say  that  I  have 
not  looked  into  the  salary  levels,  but  we 
must  have  someone  who  will  be  able  to 
question  witnesses,  who  will  have  the 
drive  and  will  to  work,  who  will  use  his 
Judgment  if  we  are  going  to  improve  the 
fiscal  process.  If  we  do  not  have  such  a 
person,  the  budget  will  not  be  a  worth 
a  continental. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  make 
some  additional  remarks  on  the  bill. 

I  have  believed  for  some  time  that 
there  is  no  problem  facing  our  Govern- 
ment— both  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch — which  is  as  pressing  as  the 
problem  of  controlling  the  budgeting  and 
spending  process.  In  this  Chamber,  we 
have  c(Hne  to  know  that  action  is  needed 
in  this  field. 

In  that  spirit,  I  want  to  commend  aU 
the  committees  and  all  the  individuals 
who  have  helped  to  bring  this  budget  re- 
form matter  to  the  fioor  for  action.  I  am 
especially  grateful  to  the  Senate  Roles 
Committee  and  to  its  Subcommittee  on 
Standard  Rules  of  the  Senate  which  is 
headed  by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrs).  I  support  the  bill,  8. 
1541,  as  reported  by  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. 

I  believe  it  will  put  us  on  the  road  to- 
ward a  budgeting  process  which  will  give 
Congress  tighter  strings  for  use  In  exer- 
cising the  c<xistltutional  power  of  the 
purse. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  had  very  serious  reser- 
vations about  an  earlier  verslmi  of  8. 
1541.  My  reservations  also  apply  to  the 
House  version  of  this  bill.  HJl.  7130.  The 
House  bill  smd  the  earlier  version  of  the 
Senate  bill  contain  a  provision  which 
could  seriously  Impede  the  authoriza- 
tion— appropriations  process  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  even  restrict  the  freedom  of  Sen- 
ators in  debate. 

I  am  referring  to  the  provision,  which 
would  require  final  enactment  of  all  au- 
thorization bills  by  a  given  date  each 
year,  May  31  In  an  earlier  Senate  version 
and  March  31  in  the  House  bill.  That 
provision  Is  modified  as  section  402,  on 
page  154  in  the  bill  before  us,  to  require 
that  authorization  bills  be  reported  by 
May  15  of  each  year,  and  provision  Is 
made  in  the  same  section  for  a  waiver 
of  that  deadline  if  that  should  be  neces- 
sary. 

The  waiver  procedure  provides  that  a 
committee,  unable  to  meet  the  May  15 
reporting  date  for  an  authorization  bill, 
would  report  a  waiver  resolution  to  the 
Senate  stating  reasons  why  the  waiver  is 
necessary.  The  new  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee would  have  10  Senate  meeting 
days  to  consider  the  waiver  resolution 
and  debate  on  It  here  in  the  Senate  would 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  with  20  minutes  on 
motions  and  appeals.  In  other  words,  the 
procedure  assures  a  timely  Senate  vote 
on  such  a  waiver  resolutlcm. 

Members  of  the  Senate  should  under- 
stand that  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  is  required,  as  a  matter  of 
law,  imder  the  so-called  412  legislation, 
to  authorize  certain  fimctlons  of  the  De- 
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partment  of  Defense  each  year  as  a  nec- 
essary precondition  to  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  those  activities.  I  was — 
and  am — greatly  concerned  about  any 
provision  which  would  superimpose  a  new 
statutory  requirement  that  our  annual 
authorization  bill  must  be  finally  en- 
acted by  May  31  or,  worse,  by  March  31. 

As  the  Senate  Is  well  aware,  our  Armed 
Services  Committee  hearmgs  on  the  $20 
billion  authorization  bill  have  often 
lasted  3  months.  Floor  debate — including 
debate  on  highly  important  military  and 
foreign  policy  issues  proposed  in  fioor 
amendments — has  lasted  4  to  9  weeks  in 
the  4  most  recent  years.  The  time  re- 
quired for  conferences  has  ranged  from 
2  to  4  weeks  and,  of  course,  the  President 
must  have  time  to  review  the  bill  before 
he  acts. 

Under  the  statutory  time  pressure,  pro- 
posed in  the  House  bill,  I  can  envision 
circumstances  under  which  there  might 
be  no  mlUtary  authorization  bill  at  all. 
Even  more  likely  would  be  an  annual 
rush  to  meet  the  enactment  date  which 
would  restrict  debate  here  in  the  Senate 
on  issues  which  demand  a  full  and  care- 
ful consideration.  Such  a  situation  might 
invite  delaying  tactics  by  determined 
partisans  in  one  controversy  or  another. 

I  have  discussed  these  mandatory  en- 
actment dates  at  some  length  so  that 
my  opposition  will  be  on  the  record.  I 
feel  more  comfortable  with  the  May  15 
date  for  reporting  authorization  bills 
each  year.  Our  committee  is  currently 
working  hard  to  report  the  fiscal  year 
1975  military  procurement  authorization 
bill  by  this  May  15,  and  I  beUeve  the 
date  will  be  met. 

I  think  the  authorization  process — a 
strong  and  effective  authorization  proc- 
ess— will  be  safeguarded  by  the  provi- 
sion of  S.  1541  in  the  bill  before  us  which 
requires  a  May  15  reporting  rather  than 
a  May  31  enactment  of  authorization 
bUls. 

For  these  reasons,  and  favoring  a 
strengthened  budget  process  as  I  do,  I 
support  the  bUl.  S.  1541,  as  reported  by 
the  Rules  Committee  and  urge  that  it 
be  passed  without  any  change  in  the  pro- 
vision I  have  mentioned. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  am  supporting  the  pend- 
ing Senate  bill,  with  a  May  15  require- 
ment for  reporting  of  authorization  bills. 
We  can  live  with  that  reasonable  pro- 
vision and  improve  our  procedures  im- 
der it. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  support 
the  House  provision  requiring  enactment 
of  authorizations  by  March  31,  the  May 
31  enactment  provision  of  the  earlier 
Senate  bill,  or  any  other  provision  which 
would  destroy  the  authorization-appro- 
priation process,  and  if  section  402  Is 
altered  I  will  have  to  reconsider  my  sup- 
port for  this  measure. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  is  the  best 
kind  of  reform  metisure — self -reform.  It 
will  give  Congress  the  means  to  deal  in 
an  orderly  and  comprehensive  fashion 
with  our  most  important  decisions — 
those  on  budget  policy  and  national 
priorities. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  and  im- 
portant It  Is  necessary  not  only  because 


our  own  procedures  for  handling  the 
budget  have  gone  unreformed  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  but  also  because  it 
provides  us  an  opportunity  to  reassert 
our  constitutional  control  over  the  Fed- 
eral purse  strings. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  legisla- 
tion because  it  can  help  restore  our  peo- 
ple's severely  shaken  faith  in  their 
Government. 

Last  fall,  when  my  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  surveyed 
pubUc  attitudes  toward  Government,  we 
found  that  less  than  one  American  in 
three  had  "a  great  deal  of  confidence"  in 
the  Senate.  More  recently  surveys  by 
Louis  Harris — who  conducted  the  sub- 
committee survey — have  found  that  pub- 
lic approval  of  the  Congress  has  sunk 
even  more. 

I  imagine  that  a  great  many  Ameri- 
cans— perhaps  a  majority — perceive  the 
Congress  as  an  ineffective,  uncreative 
institution  unable  to  respond  effectively 
to  complex  and  pressing  problems  and 
imwilling  to  change  its  ways  so  that  it 
can  work  better. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
challenges  that  perception.  Enactment  of 
this  legislation  will  be  a  recognition  that 
our  procedures  need  reform  and  a  dem- 
onstration that  we  are  willing  to  change. 

I  am  under  no  illusion  that  enacting 
budget  reform  legislation  will  alter  radi- 
cally the  public  perception  of  the  Con- 
gress. But  budget  reform  is  a  necessary 
step  that  we  must  take  if  we  are  to  start 
down  that  long  road  toward  restoring 
the  balance  of  power  between  the 
branches  of  Government,  and  the  balance 
of  power  between  Government  and 
citizen. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  was  the  tar- 
get of  a  partisan  propaganda  campaign, 
orchestrated  in  the  White  House,  that 
branded  us  as  "Irresponsible"  and 
"reckless"  in  our  handling  of  the  Federal 
budget. 

Budget  reform  Is  our  bipartisan  and 
responsible  response  to  partisan  and 
reckless  rhetoric. 

To  be  sure,  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  not  diminish  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate over  what  spending  oriorlties  should 
be.  But  this  legislation  represents  a  re- 
affirmation of  the  determination  of 
members  of  both  political  parties  to  es- 
tablish an  open,  informative  and  thor- 
ough way  for  Congress  to  handle  the 
Federal  budget. 

This  bill  calls  for  comprehensive  con- 
sideration of  the  budget  requiring  us  to 
relate  spending  decisions  to  revenue  de- 
cisions. It  rejects  the  notion  that  unan- 
ticipated budget  deficits  result  only  from 
so-called  "excessive  spending."  Rather, 
it  recognizes  that  unexpected  deficits  can 
result  from  unreahstically  high  revenue 
estimates — as  was  the  case  for  fiscal 
years  1970  through  1972 — or  from  un- 
anticipated increases  in  uncontrollable 
expenditures,  as  well  as  from  increased 
Federal  spending.  For  that  reason,  it  re- 
quires the  Congress  to  make  an  inclusive 
review  of  its  budget  policies  on  at  least 
two  occasions  during  its  budget  consid- 
eration. 

But  most  importantly,  the  procedure 
In  this  bill  is  a  fair  one.  It  establishes  a 
procedure  for  congressional  control  of 


the  budget  that  Is  neutral,  that  favors 
neither  those  who  want  to  cut  spending 
nor  those  who  want  to  increase  revenues. 

Reforming  the  procedures  by  which 
Congress  considers  the  budget  is  no  easy 
undertaking.  Unlike  the  executive 
branch,  the  Congress  is  not  a  monolithic 
organization  which  speaks  with  one 
voice  on  budget  poUcy.  Rather,  an  ac- 
ceptable and  workable  congressional 
budget  procedure  must  insure  that  every 
committee  and,  indeed,  every  Member  of 
Congress  contributes  to  the  decisions. 

We  have  endeavored  to  develop  such 
a  procedure  in  the  bill  before  us  today. 
The  procedures  in  this  bill  will  provide 
Congress  a  badly  needed  overview  of  the 
Federsd  budget,  Without  requiring  im- 
warranted  intrusions  into  the  integrity 
of  our  committee  system. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
was  drafted  with  much  care  and  con- 
sultation. 

It  refiects  the  work  of  three  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  over  a  period  of 
more  than  a  year.  In  the  faU  of  1972, 
the  Congress  created  the  Joint  Study 
Committee  on  Budget  Control  to  recom- 
mend ways  the  Congress  could  improve 
its  control  over  the  Federal  budget. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Joint 
Study  Committee  were  examined  at  great 
length  last  year  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  which  worked 
for  more  than  8  months  before  approv- 
ing budget  reform  legislation.  The  bill 
wsis  then  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  which 
further  refined  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  com- 
manded bipartisan  support  at  every  step 
in  its  development.  The  bill  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions reflected  the  work  of  Senators  of 
both  parties.  Under  the  leadership  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin),  Senators  Metcalf, 
Percy,  Brock.  Nunn,  myself,  and  others 
worked  together  to  develop  comprehen- 
sive and  workable  legislation. 

That  cooperative  spirit  continued  as 
the  Rules  Committee  considered  the  bill. 
At  the  direction  of  the  distingvilshed 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the 
distinguished  assistant  majority  leader 
(Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd),  and  the  distin- 
guished sissistant  minority  leader  (Mr. 
Griffin)  ,  the  Rules  Committee  provided 
a  forum  for  revising  the  bill,  with  the 
help  of  aU  Interested  parties. 

The  Rules  Committee  organized  an 
extraordinary  staff  group  for  the  purpose 
of  reexamining  the  budget  reform  bill. 
All  standing  committees  were  Invited  to 
designate  representatives.  The  resulting 
staff  effort  to  produce  a  "consensus"  bill 
is  probably  without  precedent  in  the  Sen- 
ate. In  all,  45  staff  members  representing 
10  standing  committees  of  the  Senate, 
4  joint  committees,  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  the  Congressional 
Research  Service,  and  the  Office  of  the 
Senate  Legislative  Counsel  took  part  in 
this  effort. 

I  am  sure  that  the  entire  Senate  joins 
me  in  expressing  appreciation  to  the  fol- 
lowing staff  members  who  played  a  key 
role  in  the  development  of  this  bill: 

Robert  Bland  Smith,  Jr.,  staff  director 
and  coimsel  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
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enunent  Operations:  and  W.  P.  Goodwin, 
Jr.,  counsel  to  the  committee. 

William  McWhorter  Cochrane!  staff 
director  of  the  Committee  on  Rul4  i  and 
Administration;  Joseph  E.  CLearj ,  mi- 
nority counsel  to  the  committee;  An- 
thony L.  Harvey,  counsel  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Computer  Services  <  f  the 
Rules  Committee. 

Herbert  N.  Jasper,  researcher  t  >  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  W«  fare. 


who  served  as  the  chairman  of  thq  staff 
group  which  reexamined  the  bill 

J.  Robert  Vastine,  minority  cdunsel 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  C  lera- 
tions;  and  John  Pearson  and  Ha  rison 
Pox  of  the  committee's  minority  si  iff. 

Alvln  Prom,  staff  director  of  my  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  dela- 
tions: and  James  E.  Hall,  of  the  sub- 
committee staff. 

E.  Winslow  Turner,  chief  couni  el  of 
Senator  Metcalf's  Subcommitte  t  on 
Budgeting,  Management,  and  Exi  ;ndi- 
tures. 

Nicholas  J.  Bizony  of  Senator  N  rmr's 
staff. 

And,  we  all  owe  a  special  thax  u  to 
Harry  Littell,  the  legislative  counse  ,  who 
has  labored  over  drafts  of  this  legls  iition 
for  nearly  a  year. 

n 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  overest  mate 
the  importance  of  budget  reform  le  :isla- 
tlon.  It  Is  critical  to  the  reassert!  n  by 
the  Congress  of  its  constitutional  con- 
trol over  the  Federal  purse  strings, 

Last  year,  the  Senate  took  lmp«  rtant 
steps  toward  redressing  the  balai  ce  of 
powers  between  the  Congress  an  1  the 
President.  It  passed  landmark  war  pow- 
ers legislation  and  measures  to  block 
Presidential  impoimdment  of  func  ;  and 
to  assure  information  to  Congress  n  the 
face  of  Presidential  claims  of  pri'  ilege. 
But  despite  these  Important  mes  tures, 
the  procedures  by  which  Congress  exer- 
cises Its  fundamental  power  to  t  ppro- 
prlate  ftmds  and  raise  revenues  ha  re  re- 
mained unreformed. 

During  the  past  half  century,  w(  have 
witnessed  a  steady  erosion  of  co  tgres- 
sional  control  over  the  budget.  Ir  con- 
trast, we  have  seen  a  consistent  e  icala- 
tlon  of  executive  influence  over  1  udget 
and  fiscal  policies. 

As  a  result,  in  1974,  Congress  fir  els  it- 
self severely  weakened  in  its  effo  ts  to 
carry  out  Its  dual  responsibility  to  i  eter- 
mlne  Pederal  budget  policies  and  o  es- 
tablish national  priorities.  It  lackj  both 
the  necessary  resources  to  glv<  the 
budget  proper  consideration  and  ai  ade- 
quate procedure  for  making  ration  1  de- 
cisions on  national  priorities. 

The  bill  before  us  will  reform  the  most 
serious  shortcomings  in  the  syste  n  by 
which  Congress  cxirrently  consldei  s  the 
budget. 

It  win  provide  the  Congress  with  addi- 
tional resources  it  needs,  both  In  erms 
of  staff  and  Information,  to  make  inde- 
pendent decisions  on  budget  pollcl  ». 

It  will  establish  a  realistic  ttm  table 
for  congressional  consideration  c  '  the 
budget,  enabling  Congress  to  coii  plete 
its  work  on  the  budget  before  the  I  egin- 
ning  of  each  new  fiscal  year. 

It  will,  for  the  first  time,  provide  Con- 
gress with  a  mechanism  for  overall,  com- 


prehensive    ccHisideration     of     budget 
policies. 

m 

First,  this  bill  will  better  equip  the 
Congress  to  handle  the  Federal  budget. 
It  will  create  new  organizations  that  are 
critical  to  the  success  of  budget  reform. 

It  will  establish  a  15-member  Senate 
Budget  Committee  to  oversee  congres- 
sional budget  matters.  And  it  will  create 
a  Congressional  OfiBce  of  the  Budget  to 
provide  both  Houses  of  Congress  with 
staff  resotirces  they  need  to  investigate 
and  analyze  the  budget. 

The  new  Senate  Budget  Committee 
will  provide  this  body,  for  the  first  time, 
with  a  single  committee  responsible  for 
an  overview  of  all  policy  matters  affect- 
ing consideration  of  the  budget.  That 
committee  will  become  the  focal  point 
for  all  information  and  analyses  relat- 
ing to  the  formulation  of  recommended 
fiscal  policies  and  budget  priorities.  But 
it  will  not  be  an  executive  committee  of 
the  Senate  because  existing  commit- 
tees— such  as  the  Appropriations  and  Fi- 
nance Committees  and  the  authorizing 
committees — will  have  significant  roles 
in  the  new  budget  process  created  in  this 
bill. 

The  COB  will  meet  our  need  for  a 
highly  competent  professional  staff  to 
guide  us  in  fiscal  policy  and  budgetary 
considerations.  It  will  be  a  full-time, 
year-round,  nonpartisan  staff  that  will 
compare  with  the  General  Accoimtlng 
Office  and  win  provide  Congress  with  the 
kind  of  Information  and  analyses  it 
needs  to  work  on  equal  footing  with  the 
executive  branch. 

In  my  view,  the  creation  of  the  COB 
is  an  essential  element  of  this  bill.  It 
is  particularly  important  that  the  Con- 
gressional Office  of  the  Budget  will  serve 
all  committees  and  Members  of  Congress. 
If  committees  and  members  are  to  op- 
erate effectively  within  this  new  budget 
context,  they  must  have  the  right  to  easy 
access  to  the  COB  for  whatever  informa- 
tion and  specialized  assistance  they  need. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
also  contains  a  number  of  provisions  to 
expand  the  budgetary  information  avail- 
able to  Congress.  The  bill,  for  example, 
requires  that  Congress  be  given  informa- 
tion concerning  both  tax  expenditures  In 
the  budget  and  timely  projections  of  the 
estimated  impact  of  current  decisions  on 
future  budgets.  It  requires,  in  addition, 
that  early  in  the  budget  consideration 
process,  the  President  submit  a  current 
services  budget  estimating  the  cost  of 
continuing  programs  at  their  existing 
levels.  With  the  current  services  budget 
In  hand,  the  Congress  can  more  easily 
evaluate  proposed  policy  changes  when 
the  President  submits  his  fiscal  budget. 

IV 

Second,  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  will  provide  Congress  with  the 
additional  time  it  needs  to  complete  ac- 
tion on  the  budget. 

In  changing  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year 
to  October  1,  the  bill  contemplates  con- 
gressional consideration  of  the  budget.  It 
requires  the  President  to  submit  the 
current  services  budget  by  November  10 
and  his  final  budget  by  February  15. 

As  a  result,  this  bill  will  provide  Con- 
gress with  more  time  than  it  now  has  to 


consider  budget  policies  after  submission 
of  the  President's  budget  as  well  as  with 
the  capability  to  generate  its  own  infor- 
mation for  year-round  budget  considera- 
tions. 

V 

Third,  this  legislaticm  will  equip  Con- 
gress with  a  means  for  overall  evaluation 
of  budget  policies. 

The  cornerstones  of  this  mechanism 
are  the  two  budget  resolutions.  The  first 
enacted  by  June  1  would,  in  effect,  estab- 
lish the  congressional  budget  for  the  fis- 
cal year  beginning  the  next  October  1. 
That  resolution  would  establish  appro- 
priate overall  spending  levels  and  recom- 
mended subtargets  by  functional  cate- 
gories, {IS  well  as  revenue  estimates  and 
both  projected  and  desirable  surpluses  or 
debts. 

The  second  budget  resolution  must  be 
enacted  shortly  after  Labor  Day.  This 
resolution  provides  Congress  with  the  op- 
portunity to  reassess  its  initial  budget 
and  priority  decisions  just  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  fiscal  year — taking 
into  account  the  most  ciurent  economic 
data  and  the  intervening  actions  on  in- 
dividual spending  measm-es.  If  the  latest 
revenue  estimates  and  the  individual 
spending  measures  previously  enacted 
differ  from  the  appropriate  levels  estab- 
lished in  that  second  budget  resolution, 
the  resolution  will  also  direct  commit- 
tees of  jurisdiction  to  recommend  the 
legislative  action  necessary  to  reconcile 
those  differences. 

Congress  will  then  complete  its  action 
on  the  budget  by  enacting  the  recon- 
ciliation bill  mandated  by  the  second 
concurrent  resolution. 

An  important  element  of  the  process 
In  this  bill  is  that  it  requires  the  Input 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  legislative  committees,  . 
and  the  Congressional  Office  of  the 
Budget  before  £w:tion  upon  that  first 
budget  resolution.  In  fact,  the  bill  re- 
quires that  authorization  bills  be  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  before  May  15  so 
Congress  will  have  the  benefit  of  the 
work  of  the  authorization  committees  be- 
fore it  when  it  enacts  its  first  budget 
resolution. 

As  a  result,  when  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate consider  that  first  budget  resolution, 
they  will  already  have  been  informed  of 
the  views  of  all  the  key  participants  in 
the  budget  process,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
spective Impact  of  the  budget. 

After  the  Congress  approves  the  first 
budget  resolution,  it  will  begin  work  on 
the  actual  appropriations  or  spending 
bills.  The  bill  calls  for  aU  spending  bills 
to  be  completed  by  early  August  so  that 
Congress  will  have  time  to  reassess  and 
revise  its  spending  and  revenue  decisions 
In  the  second  budget  resolution  and  the 
reconciliation  bill. 

VI 

In  this  legislation,  we  are  attempting 
to  establish  a  fair  and  workable  system 
for  congressional  control  of  the  budget. 

To  be  sure,  with  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation,  many  of  the  procedures  by 
which  we  operate  In  this  body  will  be 
modified.  But  in  drafting  this  legislation, 
we  have  made  an  extraordinary  effort  to 
consider  the  views  of  those  Senators  who 
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expressed  specific  concerns  about  the 

bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  underscore  the 
fact  that  this  new  congressional  budget 
process  will  not  Interfere  with  the  man- 
ner In  which  Congress  acts  on  appro- 
priations measures.  Rather,  the  proce- 
dure in  this  bill  will  supplement  the  ap- 
propriations process  only  to  the  extent 
of  providing  Congress  with  the  capability 
of  determining  overall  fiscal  policy,  fo- 
cusing more  closely  on  so-called  uncon- 
trollable programs,  relating  expenditures 
to  revenues  and  debt,  and  establishing 
broad  national  priorities. 

And  this  new  congressional  budget 
process  does  not  attempt  to  diminish 
the  responsibilities  of  the  legislative 
committees.  The  bill  In  no  way  inter- 
feres with  their  prerogatives  to  authorize 
programs,  and  it  insures  their  partici- 
pation in  the  drafting  of  legislation  to 
reconcile  individual  congressional  ac- 
tions with  overall  congressional  budget 
policies  before  the  beginning  of  each 
fiscal  year. 

vn 

Mr.  President,  In  the  past  12  months 
we  have  come  a  long  way  toward  mean- 
ingful and  workable  budget  reform.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  will, 
upon  its  enactment,  not  provide  an  in- 
stant panacea  for  all  the  ills  that  now 
afflict  the  process  by  which  Congress  con- 
siders the  budget. 

But  the  process  for  considering  the 
budget  Included  In  this  bUl  can  work 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  entire  Sen- 
ate. As  we  have  developed  this  bill,  we 
have  sought  tmd  received  that  kind  of 
bipartisan  cooperation. 

There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
this  Is  most  necessary  legislation.  And  I 
am  convinced  that  its  enactment  and  im- 
plementation is  essential  for  Congress  to 
reassert  its  constitutional  responsibility 
to  control  the  Federal  purse  strings. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  further,  detailed  explanation 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
be  Included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Explanation  or  S.  1641,  the  Congbessional 
BtJDGET  Act   of    1974 

ESTABLISHMENT     OF    COMMITTEE     ON    THE 
BUDGET 

The  Bin  creates  a  fifteen -member  Senate 
Budget  Committee.  The  membership  of  that 
Committee  would  be  selected  by  the  party 
caucuses.  The  Committee  would  be  a  major 
standing  Committee  so  that  after  January 
1979  its  members  could  serve  on  the  Budget 
Committee  and  Just  one  other  major  com- 
mittee. Until  that  time,  its  members  could 
serve  on  the  Budget  Committee  and  two 
other  major  committees. 

The  Budget  Committee  would  be  the  focal 
point  for  all  information  and  analyses  re- 
lating to  the  formulation  of  recommended 
fiscal  policies  and  budget  priorities.  Its  prin- 
cipal re^Mnslbllity  would  be  to  consider  the 
Input  of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  legislative  committees,  and 
the  Congressional  Office  of  the  Budget  and 
then  report  to  the  Senate  for  consideration 
a  concurrent  resolution  setting  out  appro- 
priate overall  spending  levels  and  recom- 
mended subtargets  by  functional  categories, 
revenue  estimates  and  projected  and  appro- 
priate surpluses  and  debts. 


In  addition,  the  Budget  Committee  would 
be  required  to  report  to  the  Senate  a  sec- 
ond concurrent  resolution  not  later  than 
three  days  before  the  beginning  of  the  Au- 
gust recess  or  not  later  than  August  15 
when  Congress  does  not  take  an  August 
recess.  That  second  concurrent  resolution 
would  direct  the  steps  Congress  must  take 
In  a  reconciliation  bill  to  reconcUe  its  in- 
dividual budget  actions  with  the  budget  poli- 
cies established  in  that  second  concurrent 
resolution.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  sec- 
ond concurrent  resolution  directs  actions  by 
more  than  one  committee,  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee would  be  responsible  for  reporting  out 
the  reconciliation  bill. 

CON(XE6SIONAI.      OFFICE      OF      THE      BUDGET 

The  Bill  establishes  a  Congressional  Of- 
fice of  the  Budget  with  a  Director  and  Dep- 
uty Director  appointed  by  the  Speaker  and 
the  President  Pro  Tem  after  consultation 
with  the  Budget  Committees,  approved  by 
both  Houses,  subject  to  removal  by  either 
House,  for  a  term  of  office  of  six  years. 


The  Congressional  Office  of  the  Budget 
would  be  a  non-partisan  staff  to  assist  the 
Budget  Committees  in  the  discharge  of  all 
matters  within  their  Jurisdiction,  and  to 
provide  Informational  and  analytical  serv- 
ices on  the  budget  generally  to  other  com- 
mittees and  members  of  Congress. 

The  Budget  Committees  in  both  Houses 
would  have  their  own  staffs. 

CH/NCE    IN    FISCAL    TEAK 

The  fiscal  year  would  be  changed  to  Octo- 
ber 1.  The  purpose  of  this  change  is  to 
eliminate  one  of  the  most  serious  budgetary 
problems  Congress  now  faces — that  of  hav- 
ing to  run  the  country  on  continuing  resolu- 
tions from  July  untu  the  appropriations 
process  Is  completed.  The  fiscal  year  shift 
will  allow  Congress  the  time  It  needs  to 
complete  Its  work  on  the  budget  before  the 
new  fiscal  year  begins. 

TIMETABLE 

The  timetable  for  the  Congressional  budget 
process  would  be  as  follows: 


On  or  before 

November   10 

February    15 

AprU    1 

/prU  15 

May    1 

May   IJ; - — - 

June  1 

(1)  Five   days   before   beginning  of  August 

recess 

or 

(2)  August  7  when  no  Augtist  adjournment 

(1)  Three  days  before  beginning  of  August 

adjournment 

or 

(2)  August    15   when  no   August   adjourn- 

ment 

( 1 )  Three  days  after  end  of  August  adjourn- 

ment 

or 

(2)  Pour   days    after   Labor   Day    when    no 

August  adjoiimment 
September  25 


October  1. 


Action  to  be  completed 

President  submits  current  services  budget. 

President  submits  his  budget. 

Standing  committees  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress,  Joint  Economic  Committee,  and 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  submit  reports  to  Budget  Com- 
mittees. 

Congressional  Office  of  the  Budget  submits 
report  to  Congress. 

Budget  Committees  report  first  concurrent 
resolution  to  their  Houses. 

Committees  report  bills  and  resolutions  au- 
thorizing new  budget  authority. 

Completion  of  all  action  on  first  concurrent 
resolution. 

Completion  of  enactment  into  law  of  all  bUls 
and  resolutions  providing  new  budget  au- 
thority. 


Budget  Conunlttees  report  second  required 
concurrent  resolution. 


CMnpletlon  of  all  action  on  second  required 
concurrent  resolution. 


Congress  completes  action  on  reconciliation 
bill  implementing  second  required  con- 
current resolution. 

Fiscal  year  begins. 


FinST  CONCtTRRENT  aESOLTJTION  ON  THE  BUDGET 

The  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  will  set  out  the  appropriate  levels 
of  total  new  spending  for  the  upcoming  fis- 
cal year  and  recommend  the  allocation  of 
that  spending  by  functional  categories.  In 
addition,  the  first  budget  resolution  will  set 
forth  estimated  revenues,  a  recommended 
level  of  surplus  or  deficit,  recommended 
changes  in  levels  of  revenues  or  the  level  of 
public  debt  in  order  to  achieve  the  recom- 
mended surplus  or  deficit.  This  first  con- 
current resolution  would.  In  fact,  represent  a 
"Congressional  Budget." 

The  budget  resolution  would  set  out 
the  subtargets  by  fimctional  area  as  fol- 
lows : 

Health  (budget  authority  and  estiTnated 
outlays) 
Existing  programs: 

Permanent   authority 

Appropriations  committee  Juris- 
diction : 

Relatively  controllable 

Relatively   uncontroUable 

Proposed  programs 

Subtotal   (health) 


After  the  Budget  Resolution  Is  enacted,  the 
Bill  requires  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
to  submit  a  report  translating  the  spending 
levels  In  the  functional  categories  into  esti- 
mated appropriate  spending  levels  for  each 
Individual  appropriations  bill  and  backdoor 
spending  measure.  The  specific  breakdowns 
for  appropriations  bills  would  be  supplied  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

BULZS  FOa  CONSIDERATION  OF  FIRST  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 

Debate  on  the  first  concurrent  resolution 
will  be  limited  to  fifty  hours  overall  and  two 
hoiu's  on  each  amendment. 

All  amendments  to  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, whether  or  not  they  are  mathematically 
consistent,  are  In  order.  The  only  consistency 
requirement,  under  the  BUI,  Is  that  the  con- 
ciurrent  resolution  be  mathematically  con- 
sistent at  the  time  of  final  passage.  The  BUI 
allows  the  resolution  to  be  made  consistent 
on  the  floor  If  It  Is  Inconsistent  after  all 
amendments  are  considered. 

In  the  event  that  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees cannot  reconcile  their  differences  on 
the  first  concurrent  resolution,  the  Bill  sets 
up  the  foUowlng  procedure:  The  concurrent 
resolution  Includes  those  totals  on  whlcii 
the  conferees  have  agreed  and  the  arithmetic 
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meftn  between  the  two  versions  for  ftioM 
totals  on  which  the  conferees  couI<qnot 
agree. 

AXTTHOaXBATIOK   PEOCBSS 

Under  the  BUI,  all  authorization  leglslJtlon 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  must  be  reporter  be- 
fore May  16. 

The  BUI  would  also  allow  the  Senate,  f  pon 
the  recommendation  (within  ten  dayi  of 
the  Budget  Committee  to  waive  the  au^or- 
tzatlon  reporting  deadlines. 

aCOREKKEPINO    FBOCKOTTHZS 

The  BlU   includes   Intensive   scorekei 
provisions.  The  purpose  of  the  scorekec&lng 
provisions  Is  to  keep  the  Congress  Infoi  ned 
during  Its  consideration  of  spending 
ures  of  how  Its  actions  correspond   to 
appropriate  spending  levels  set  forth  is 
first  concurrent  resolution 

Speclflcally,    the    BUI    requires    that 
■pending  measxires  must  be  accompanle    by 
a    statement,    prepared    after    consult^lon 
with  the  Director  of  the  COB,  detailing 
that  bin  would  compare  with  the  flgurdfc  in 
the   concurrent   resolution.   Reports   ac(  >m 
panylng  tax  expenditure  legislation  shal   in- 
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elude  a  comparison  of  the  new  tax  expc  idi 
tuiea   level   with   the   existing   level   av   a 
Justification  for  the  change. 

In  addition,  the  COB  wUl  be  responilble 
for  keeping  up-to-date  tabulations  and  ita- 
tus  repcMts  on  spending  measures  as  bey 
are  considered  by  the  Congress. 

After  reconcUlatlon,  the  COB  will  belre- 
qulred  to  prepare  a  report  detailing  a  l  ve- 
year  projection  of  the  Impact  of  Cong  es 
Blonal  action. 

aPPIOPUATIOIf   FBOCSS8   AND   KECONCILXAtAn 

The  BUI  seta  aside  a  two-month  pe  lod 
after  the  enactment  of  the  first  con<  lu*- 
rent  resolution  for  the  Congress  to  act  v  K>n 
appropriations  bUIs  and  other  spen<  big 
measures.  SpedflcaUy,  it  requires  that  all  ac- 
tion on  spending  measives  and  tax  expe:  dl 
ture  measiu-es  be  completed  by  Augua 
Bowever,  no  spending  measure  passed 
tween  June  7  and  August  7  can  go  Into  efect 
untu  the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscal 
October  1. 

The  BUI  provides  that  no  spending  mias- 
nres  be  acted  upon  before  Jtine  1,  the  i  tte 
of  enactment  of  the  first  concurrent  rea  lu 
tlon.  The  only  exceptions  to  that  rule^ 
Tolve  entitlements  and  triist  funds, 
grams  like  veterans'  benefits  and  socal 
curity  benefits.  Entitlements  can  be  e: 
before  the  first  concurrent  resolution  Is 
pleted  on  the  condlUon  that  each  blU 
Tiding  for  entitlements  Is  rereferred  to 
Appropriations  Committee  for  a  ten-day 
rlod  before  it  is  acted  upon  by  the  Coi 
Entitlements  acted  upon  before  the 
pletlon  of  the  first  concurrent  resolution, 
those  acted  upon  after  the  resolution, 
not  go  into  effect  untU  the  following 
ber  1. 

After  action  is  completed  on  all  indl< 
spending  measures,  the  blU  sets  f< 
process  to  reassess  the  actions  take; 
those  Indlvldiial  measures  and  the  api. 
ate  spending  levels,  revenue  estimates  »nd 
i4>proprlate  surplus  or  debt  set  out  in  She 
first  budget  resolution.  This  reconcUiailon 
process  would  work  like  this. 

By  a  date  three  days  prior  to  the  beg 
of  the  August  recess,  or   by  August   1 
years  in  which  there  Is  no  August  recess 
Budget  Committee  must  report  to  the 
ate   a   second    concurrent   resolution, 
resolution  must  be  adopted  by  a  date 
days  after  the  end  of  the  Augxist 
four  days  after  Labor  Day. 

The  second  concurrent  resolution  i 
affirm  or  revise  any  or  all  figures  In  the 
concurrent  resolution  and  may  specify 
amounts.  If  any,  by  which  spending 
nxies,  and  the  public  debt  limit  are 
changed  In  order  to  achieve  the  appropr^te 
surplus  or  deficit,  as  the  case  may  be. 
resolution  wUl,  where  changes  are 


or 


direct  the  Conmiittees  of  Jurisdiction  to  de- 
termine and  recommend  necesssiry  legislative 
action  to  accomplish  the  changes.  That  sec- 
ond concurrent  resolution  may  direct  rescis- 
sions of  new  budget  authority  on  a  pro  rata 
basis  in  cases  where  it  is  determined  that 
selected  rescissions  are  not  feasible. 

After  the  concurrent  resolution  is  enacted. 
Congress  must  then  work  on  a  reconciliation 
bin.  If  the  changes  directed  by  the  second 
concurrent  resolution  affect  only  one  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  that  committee  would 
then  promptly  report  a  reconciliation  bUI  to 
the  Senate  recommending  specific  changes 
in  law  to  meet  the  directions  set  out  in  the 
second  concurrent  resolution. 

If,  however,  more  than  one  committee  is 
affected  by  the  directions  set  out  in  the  sec- 
ond concurrent  resolution,  each  committee 
affected  shall  promptly  recommend  changes 
In  laws,  in  accordance  with  the  direction  in 
the  second  concurrent  resolution,  and  trans- 
mit those  recommendations  to  the  Budget 
Committee.  The  Budget  Committee  will  then 
report  a  reconciliation  blU  to  the  fioor. 

Congress  must  complete  action  on  the 
reconciliation  bill  by  September  25.  And  the 
Bill  prevents  the  Congress  from  adjourning 
until  the  reconciliation  process  is  completed. 

.  '  ''XOOOB   SPKNDINC 

AU  backdoor  spending  measures  providing 
for  contract  or  borrowing  authority  must  go 
through  the  regular  appropriations  process. 

However,  the  BUI  does  allow  some  excep- 
tions in  the  handling  of  backdoor  spending. 
Any  bill  providing  for  payments  under  a 
mandatory  entitlement  formula,  for  exam- 
ple, will  be  referred  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  not  to  exceed  ten  days  after 
which  the  Appropriations  Committee  must 
report  It  to  the  fioor. 

In  addition,  the  BlU  exempts  new  trust 
funds  from  the  provisions  covering  backdoor 
spending.  The  Bill  also  provides  an  exemp- 
tion for  general  revenue  sharing,  providing 
the  new  authorization  legislation  for  reve- 
nue sharing  exempts  It  from  the  backdoor 
spending  controls. 

XXKCtTTTVX    SUBMISSION    OF   THX   BTTDCIT 

The  Rules  Committee  BUI  requires  the 
President  to  submit  to  Congress  a  Current 
Services  Budget  by  November  10.  The  Current 
Services  Budget  wUl  be  broken  down  by  func- 
tional and  sub-functional  categories,  show- 
ing estimated  expenditures  and  proposed  ap- 
propriations if  ail  existing  programs  and  ac- 
tivities were  to  be  carried  on  for  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year  at  existing  levels  with  no  policy 
changes. 

The  BUI  sets  the  date  for  submission  of 
the  President's  budget  at  February  16. 

IMPOX7NDMENT8 

The  BUI  includes  an  anti-impoundment 
title  that  amends  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act  to 
limit  the  Justifications  for  reserving  funds. 

The  Anti-Deficiency  Act  permits  the  Ex- 
ecutive to  create  reserves  of  appropriations 
to  provide  for  contingencies,  to  effect  savings 
when  such  savings  are  made  possible  through 
changed  requirements,  and  through  greater 
efficiency  of  operations,  or  other  developments 
subsequent  to  the  date  on  which  such  ap- 
propriation was  made  available.  The  Antl- 
Deflclency  Act  has  been  tised  as  a  Justifica- 
tion for  impoundments  of  funds  for  fiscal 
and  other  program  purposes,  even  though  the 
legislative  history  of  the  Antl-Deficlency  Act 
makes  clear  that  it  was  not  to  be  used  for 
such  purposes. 

The  anti-Impoundment  title  woxUd  pro- 
vide that  appropriated  funds  may  not  be  re- 
served for  fiscal  policy  reasons  or  to  achieve 
less  than  the  full  objectives  and  scope  of  pro- 
grams enacted  and  funded  by  Congress.  It 
would  require  that  the  ComptroUer  General 
be  notified  In  advance  whenever  reserves  are 
to  be  made,  and  it  would  empower  him  to 
sue  In  the  United  SUtes  District  Court  for 
the  Dlstriot  of  Columbia  to  enforce  the  terms 


of  the  Title,  In  other  words,  to  contest  any 
impoundments  made  for  reasons  other  than 
those  specifically  provided  in  the  Antl-De- 
ficlency Act. 

TiANsinoN  pnuoo 
There  would  be  a  phased  implementation 
of  the  procedures  under  the  BUI.  The  Budget 
Committee  and  the  COB  would  be  established 
upon  enactment  (presumably  In  1974).  The 
Budget  Committees  could  report  a  first  con- 
current resolution  as  a  "dry  run"  for  fiscal 
year  1976.  In  calendar  year  1976,  the  new 
Congressional  budget  process  would  take  full 
effect  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1, 
1977. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  in  this  colloquy  to- 
day and  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  my  colleagues  on  the  Joint 
Study  Committee  on  Budget  Control,  the 
Senate  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee, and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  for  their  dedication  and 
outstanding  work  on  developing  budget 
reform  legislation,  certainly  one  of  the 
most  Important  issues  to  come  before  the 
93d  Congress.  In  the  last  couple  of  years, 
thousands  of  words  have  been  .spoken  in 
the  Congress  on  the  need  for  improving 
the  formulation  and  execution  of  fiscal 
policy.  I  am  not  certain  the  average 
American  understands  all  this  and  I 
doubt  he  is  impressed  by  It.  But  I  have 
no  doubt  that  he  does  understand  and 
Is  impressed  when  he  hears  the  Presi- 
dent say  that  it  Is  time  to  get  big  gov- 
ernment off  your  back  and  out  of  your 
pocket.  Unless  we  In  the  Congress  can 
make  our  case  in  terms  just  that  direct 
and  Just  that  relevant  to  the  average 
American,  we  are  going  to  lose  the 
powers  of  the  purse.  But  if  we  can.  im- 
plement an  effective  system  to  deal  with 
fiscal  matters,  we  wlU  be  able  to  stop 
the  erosion  of  congressional  power  to  the 
executive  branch  and  thereby  find  our- 
selves on  the  road  to  full  restoration  of 
our  constitutional  powers. 

The  problems  of  Congress  have  been 
identified,  discussed,  solutions  proposed 
and  rehashed  for  years  but  they  con- 
tinue to  plague  us.  I  believe  that  now. 
finally,  we  have  before  us  the  proper 
machinery  for  strengthening  Congress 
management  of  the  Federal  budget.  The 
bill  before  us  may  not  be  free  of  defects 
but  It  Is  a  flexible  mechanism  for  mak- 
ing a  start  toward  reforming  the  way 
Congress  makes  decisions  on  setting  na- 
tional priorities. 

Control  of  Federal  expenditures,  Mr. 
President,  is  not  the  only  point  at  issue. 
Even  more  profound  is  the  principle  of 
the  survival  of  representative  govern- 
ment. Under  the  doctrine  of  the  separa- 
tion of  powers,  the  power  to  determine 
expenditures  was  properly  assigned  to 
the  Congress  but  we  have  been  In  danger 
of  losing  that  power  because  we  have 
never  developed  the  mechanics  for  con- 
trolling the  budget.  Piecemeal  reductions 
In  Federal  programs,  which  is  more  or 
less  what  the  Cmgress  presently  does, 
fail  to  provide  a  permanent  solution  to 
the  problem  of  regaining  and  retaining 
congressional  control  over  ]nederal 
spending.  Congress  has  to  have  the 
means  for  making  an  independent  Judg- 
ment on  the  amount  of  Government 
m<mey  to  be  spent  each  year  and  we 
need  the  machinery  for  Insuring  coordi- 
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nation  among  the  various  committees 
incurring  obligations  and  making  out- 
lays. Moreover,  we  have  neither  the  ap- 
propriate resources  and  access  to  infor- 
mation for  properly  scrutinizing  the  Fed- 
eral budget  nor  a  rational  procedure  for 
making  decisions  about  national  priori- 
ties. 

The  day  has  long  since  passed  when 
our  resources  were  unlimited  and  we 
could  pass  appropriations  with  scant  re- 
gard of  anticipated  revenues.  We  must 
have  a  system  to  insure  that  when  we 
vote  additional  funds  for  any  one  pro- 
gram, we  will  know  where  we  are  getting 
those  funds  and  the  Impact  of  those 
moneys  on  the  Federal  budget. 

The  role  the  Federal  budget  plays  in 
our  general  economic  sltuaticm  is  ob- 
vious. In  this  regard,  I  am  pleased  to 
see  that  the  substance  of  an  amendment 
introduced  to  the  Budget  Control  Act 
of  1973  has  been  incorporated  Into  S. 
1541.  One  basic  purpose  of  congressional 
budget  reform  should  be  to  provide  for 
systemic  congressional  determination  of 
the  surplus  or  deficit  necessary  to  meet 
the  Congress  responsibility  under  the 
1946  Emplojrment  Act  of  promoting 
"maximum  employment,  production,  and 
purchasing  power." 

Presently  there  is  no  such  systematic 
determination.  Under  S.  1541,  the  con- 
current resolution  reported  by  the  Budg- 
et Committee  would  set  guidelines  rec- 
ommending appropriate  levels  of  budget 
authority  and  outlays,  revenues,  debt 
level,  and  the  surplus  of  deficit.  This 
would  allow  the  Congress  to  focus  on  the 
issue  of  what  level  of  budget  surplus  or 
deficit  is  appropriate  in  light  of  our  Na- 
tion's economic  condition  and  to  do  so 
before  we  become  involved  in  the  con- 
sideration of  individual  spending  pro- 
grams. I  believe  such  an  approach  Is  good 
management  and  that  it  is  good  econom- 
ics as  well. 

Mr.  President,  budget  reform  legisla- 
tion is  not  a  liberal  or  a  conservative 
issue  nor  is  it  a  partisan  issue.  It  Is  an 
issue  faced  not  by  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocratic Senators  and  Representatives 
but  by  U.S.  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives. The  overall  perspective  of  Federal 
spending  chat  this  bill  provides  is  in- 
dispensable if  we  expect  to  maintain 
congressional  control  over  our  Federal 
pursestrings.  For  that  reason  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1541  and 
I  urge  the  Senate's  expeditious  approval 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  since 
coming  to  the  Senate  17  years  ago,  I  have 
resisted  what  I  view  as  an  alarming  and 
unhealthy  trend  toward  spendthrift  and 
adventuresome  government.  Unfortu- 
nately, year  after  year,  the  Federal 
budget  has  mushroomed,  and  the  Fed- 
eral debt  has  soared.  Along  the  way.  the 
Government  has  abandoned  any  sem- 
blance of  fiscal  sanity. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  excessive  Federal  spend- 
ing is  one  of  the  root  causes  of  infiation. 
I  have  been  deeply  concerned  with  the 
cortinued  failure  of  the  Government  to 
attain  a  balanced  budget.  Judging  from 
the  comments  I  have  heard  from  my  fel- 
low Georgians,  they  are  equally  con- 
cerned. 


I  am  amazed  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
Federal  Govenmient  prints  books  on 
maintaining  a  simple  household  budget, 
and  on  the  other,  it  cannot  follow  its  own 
advice.  If  we  cannot  keep  our  own  house 
In  order,  can  we  reasonably  ask  others  to 
do  the  same? 

Mr.  President,  James  Madison,  one  of 
the  Founding  Fathers  of  the  Republic, 
once  stated: 

No  government  will  long  be  respected  with- 
out poeaesslng  a  certain  portion  of  order  and 
stability. 

Today,  the  Senate  is  actively  debating 
how  we  can  take  responsible  steps  toward 
restoring  order  and  stability  to  Govern- 
ment. I  applaud  this.  It  is  long  overdue. 
The  time  has  certainly  come  when  the 
United  States  should  do  business  on 
business  principles. 

Last  year,  the  Joint  Study  Committee 
on  Budget  Control,  on  which  I  had  the 
privilege  of  serving,  conducted  an  exten- 
sive review  of  the  Federal  budgetary  pro- 
cess. From  that  study,  a  bill.  S.  1641,  to 
revise  and  reform  the  congressional 
budget  process,  was  drafted  and  Intro- 
duced in  the  Senate.  I  cosponsored  this 
proposal  and  am  pleased  that  many  of  its 
provisions  are  being  considered  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  constantly  asked 
if  the  Congress  can  do  anything  to  stop 
the  spiraling  rate  of  inflation.  Of  course 
we  can. 

But  to  do  so,  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gress cannot  continue  its  harum-scarum 
approach  to  appropriating  the  Federal 
dollar.  Each  year,  we  are  asked  to  con- 
sider funding  for  thousands  of  Federal 
progi-ams.  Who  is  to  say  which  activities 
are  more  desirable  than  others?  For  that 
matter,  are  all  of  these  programs  neces- 
sary? I  daresay  that  if  we  had  a  "big  pic- 
ture" readily  available,  many  of  these 
prosrrams  which  do  little  more  than  fur- 
nish secure  and  comfortable  jobs  to  a  few 
bureaucrats  would  fall  by  the  wayside. 

We  seem  to  be  spending  money  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Federal  dollar  is 
endless.  There  Is  not  one  safeguard 
against  big  spending  in  the  entire  Federal 
budgetary  process.  Huge  deficits  have  un- 
fortimately  become  routine  today.  The 
Federal  bureaucracy  is  permitted  to  take 
the  taxpayers'  dollars  on  a  wild  spending 
spree,  and  then  turn  around  and  im- 
ashamedly  ask  for  more.  This  is  not  a 
system.  This  is  chaos. 

A  jumbled  conglomeration  of  figures 
gathered  from  several  appropriations 
bills  can  hardly  be  called  a  working 
budget  for  a  $300  billion  enterprise.  The 
Congress  must  realize  that  the  Federal 
pie  can  be  cut  Just  so  many  ways.  Then 
and  only  then  will  we  be  able  to  resolve 
funding  priorities.  As  the  situation  now 
stands,  many  Federal  agencies  and  pro- 
grams receive  money  by  default:  Either 
the  Congress  is  imable  or  imwUling  to 
determine  just  what  the  agency  or  pro- 
gram does,  or  Congress  simply  assumes 
that  the  job  is  being  done  and  it  will  not 
hurt  to  print  up  a  few  more  paper  dol- 
lars to  finance  the  operation. 

We  already  know  that  previous  speid- 
ing  decisions  will  require  an  estimated 
$300  billion  in  future  expenditures.  This 
kind  of  shortsightedness  ought  to  dem- 
onstrate the  compelling  need  for  effective 
budget  reform. 


Mr.  President,  1  year  ago,  I  stated  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  the  Federal 
spending  spree  was  akin  to  that  of  the 
proverbial  dnmken  sailor  on  a  weekend 
pass.  I  regret  to  report  that  the  situa- 
tion is  even  worse  today.  Still,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  tries  to  be 
all  things  to  all  people.  Still,  Federal  in- 
fluence and  Federal  dollars  permeate 
every  nook  and  cranny  in  America  and 
every  comer  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  but  2  years  short 
of  this  Nation's  200th  anniversary.  I  feel 
that  if  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  were 
asked  what  they  could  best  use  as  a  Bi- 
centennial gift,  I  believe  they  would  over- 
whelmingly ask  Congress  for  Federal 
budget  control  spending  reform. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  take  this 
opportunity  to  give  Americans  a  much- 
needed  spending  break.  The  President, 
in  proposing  a  record-shattering  $300 
billion  imbalanced  budget,  has  stated 
that  it  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  set  the 
economy  straight.  If  the  executive 
branch  has  chosen  to  throw  fiscal  re- 
straint to  the  four  winds,  then  I  for  one 
will  do  all  that  I  can  to  see  that  the  Con- 
gress refuses  to  meekly  fall  in  line. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  have  much  pre- 
ferred that  this  debate  center  on  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  I  introduced  last 
year  to  put  an  end  once  and  for  all  to 
deficit  financing,  which  plagues  the  econ- 
omy and  robs  the  workingman  of  his 
hard-earned  dollars.  The  bill  we  are  pres- 
ently considering  would  still  permit  the 
Congress  to  approve  the  use  of  this  fool- 
ish practice. 

However,  I  feel  that  this  measure  may 
provide  a  degree  of  order  and  stability 
where  none  has  existed  before.  By  plac- 
ing ceilings  on  Federal  expenditures,  this 
bill  may  lead  to  much  needed  cutbacks 
in  extravagant  and  unnecessary  pro- 
grams. It  could  be  a  practical  means  of 
forcing  the  Congress  to  decide  whether 
to  let  the  Nation  sink  deeper  Into  debt, 
or  raise  Federal  taxes,  or  finally  get  down 
to  business  and  trim  the  fat  from  the 
budget. 

There  is  no  reason  why  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans  should  be  burdened 
vrtth  an  awesome  national  debt  which 
has  Increased  by  $200  billion  in  20  short 
years.  Yet,  the  U.S.  Government,  with 
its  policy  of  playing  policeman,  banker, 
and  Santa  Claus  the  world  over,  is  teeter- 
ing on  the  edge  of  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  one  to  use  the 
word  "crisis"  lightly.  Americans  are  be- 
ing told  that  we  face  everything  from  an 
energy  crisis  to  a  food  crisis  to  a  toilet 
paper  crisis.  It  has  become  diflftcult  to 
separate  fact  from  fiction.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  we  have  been  deeply  im- 
mersed in  a  series  of  budget  crises  since 
the  Second  World  War.  The  soaring  price 
of  gold  and  the  instability  of  the  dollar 
are  proof  enough  of  this. 

A  wise  man  once  observed  that  a  man 
cannot  drink  himself  sober.  By  the  same 
token,  Mr.  President,  a  nation  cannot 
spend  itself  rich.  We  have  tried.  We  have 
failed.  Now  we  must  exercise  restraint. 
This  bill  Is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
It  should  be  passed. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Les  Fettig 
be  granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 
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The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pr  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  o  dered. 

AMXNSKXNT    NO.    1034  1 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Presideni  I  call 
up  my  amendment  which  is  at  tl  ;  desk 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated.  I  have  m  difled 
It. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pr<  tem- 
pore (Me.  Metcalf)  .  The  amendmi  nt,  as 
modified,  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  r  ad  as 
follows: 

(f )    CONStDERATION  OF  ALTERNATIVK  0  lUHSES 

OF  Action  in  Light  of  Chamgks  in  Esij  mated 

OtTTUATS  O*  REVZNTTE  RECEIPTS. — On  P«   iruMy 

16  of  each  fiscal  year.  If  the  latest  est  mates 
of  outlays  or  revenue  receipts  rep<Hte<]  to  the 
Congress  under  subsection  (b)  (1)  r  (3) 
change  by  3  percent  or  more  from  tlj  out- 
lay or  revenue  levels  set  forth  In  thi  most 
recently  agreed  to  concurrent  resolut  )n  on 
the  budget  for  such  fiscal  year,  the  E  rector 
of  the  Congressional  Office  of  the  1  udget 
shall  be  required  to  report  any  such  i  kange 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  oi  each 
House,  and  shall  be  required  to  list  al  ema- 
tive  courses  of  action  Congress  might  t  Jce  in 
light  of  such  change  In  the  estlma  es  of 
outlays  or  revenues,  or  both.  The  Co  unit- 
tee  on  the  Budget  of  each  House,  shall  on  or 
before  March  1,  report  to  its  House  n  lU 
consideration  of  the  alternatives  list  1,  its 
recommendation  for  action,  or  its  reasc  ts  for 
not  taking  any  action  at  that  time. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Presiden  the 
amendment  I  am  proposing  is  lulte 
simple  in  form  and  soimd  in  ten  is  of 
fiscal  practice.  It  would  merely  «  lulre 
that  Congress  consider  the  impa  t  of 
unforeseen  changes  in  outlays  or  re^  mue 
receipts  during  the  fiscal  year. 

This  amendment  would  add  a  new  sub- 
section to  section  308.  That  sectio  al- 
ready requires  that  the  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Office  of  the  Budget 
periodic  reports  giving  an  up-to 
comparison  of  the  latest  estimated 
lays  and  revenue  receipts,  and  the 
mated  outlays  and  revenue  receip 
forth  in  the  most  recently  _„... 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budge 
amendment  would  add  a  new  su  _, 
to  section  308,  and  would  require 
near  the  midpoint  of  the  fiscal 
significant  changes  in  outlay  and  re 
projections  for  the  current  fiscal  y 
dealt  with  by  the  Congressional 
the  Budget  and  the  budget  commit.. 

Under  my  amendment,  if  the  proj 
outlays  and  revenue  receipts  for  th 
cal  year  have  changed  by  3  percei  ;  or 
more  on  February  15  of  that  fiscal ;  ear, 
the  Director  of  the  Congressional  C  Bee 
of  the  Budget  would  be  required  to  n  )ort 
that  deviation  to  the  Committees  or  the 
Budget  in  each  House,  and  shall  b*  re- 
quired to  list  alternative  steps  Conj  "ess 
might  take  in  light  of  these  change  i  In 
projected  outlays,  revenues,  or  both.  My 
amendment  further  requires  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  of  each  H  use 
report,  to  ite  House,  on  or  before  Mar  h  1 
on  its  consideration  of  the  altemi  Jve 
courses  of  action,  its  recommendai  ons 
for  action,  or  its  reasons  for  not  ta  ing 
any  action  at  that  time. 

Basically,  then,  my  amendment  nly 
mandates  a  reassessment  by  the  bu  [get 
committees  at  about  the  mid-point  ol  the 
fiscal  year  if  outlays  or  revenue  rec<  pts 
are  expected  to  deviate  signlfica  itly 
from  the  outlay  and  revenue  project  ons 


underlying  our  most  recently  adopted 
budget  resolution.  After  consideration, 
the  committee  could  recommend  action 
to  Congress — perhaps  selective  rescis- 
sions or  additions  to  budget  authority; 
changes  in  budget  authority  on  a  pro- 
rata basis:  changes  in  the  revenue  laws; 
or  other  action  taldng  into  account  the 
new  economic  conditions.  Or  the  commit- 
tee could  decide  to  take  no  action  at  all — 
in  which  case  it  would  simply  report  to 
Congress  its  reasons  for  so  deciding. 

S.  1541  as  reported  already  stipulates — 
in  section  304 — that  Congress  may  at  any 
time  adopt  a  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  which  revises  the  most  re- 
cently agreed  to  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget.  My  amendment  would  not 
affect  the  right  of  Congress  to  revise  at 
any  time.  It  would  mandate  a  reconsid- 
eration and  reassessment  by  the  Con- 
gresslonsd  Office  of  the  Budget  and  the 
budget  committees  only  if  expenditure 
and  revenue  projections  have  chsuiged 
significantly  by  mid-February. 

Mr.    President,    my    amendment    re- 
quires    Congress    to    take     imforeseen 
changes  in   revenues   and/or   expendi- 
tures into  accoimt.  In  so  doing,  it  makes 
us   more   "fiscally   responsible" — some- 
thing we  are  often  accused  of  not  l}eing. 
I  urge  adoption  of  my  amendment. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  I  imder- 
stand,    the   Senator   has   modified   his 
amendment  by  changing  the  March  15 
date? 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  To  February  15. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  To  February  what? 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  To  February  15,  and 
also  the  date  on  page  2  of  the  amend- 
ment from  April  1  to  March  1. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  I  see  no  objection  to 
the  amendment.  I  am  not  opposed  to  It. 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  know  of 
no  objection  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  amendment 
is  agreed  to.  The  bill  is  open  to  further 
amendment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  while  I  find  an 
amendment  and  send  it  to  the  desk. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Hathaway).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

B«r.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
amendment  No.  10i24  so  that  it  can  be 
treated  in  two  parts,  which  I  have  sub- 
mitted and  circulated  to  Senators  sepa- 
rately. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator does  not  have  to  withdraw  his 
amendment.  An  amendment,  even  a 
printed  amendment,  does  not  have  any 
status  until  it  is  caUed  up. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  has  that 
amendment  been  printed? 

Mr.  CHILES.  It  has  been  printed.  What 
I  have  done  was  split  amendment  No. 
1024  into  two  parts.  Amendment  No.  1024 
called  for  the  national  goals  and  priori- 
ties as  well  as  the  budget  provision.  This 
simply  splits  that  into  two  separate  parts, 
so  that  we  would  have  a  report  on  na- 
tional goals  and  priorities  as  one  amend- 
ment, and  the  budget  reporting  provi- 
sions in  the  first  portion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  The  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

S.    1S41 

On  page  168,  line  3,  strike  out  the  closing 
quotation  marks,  and  between  lines  3  and  4, 
insert  the  foUowing: 

"(1)  The  Budget  transmitted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  for  each  fiscal  year,  beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1979.  shall  contain  a  presentation  of  budget 
authority,  proposed  budget  authority,  out- 
lays, proposed  outlays,  and  descriptive  In- 
formation in  terms  of — 

"  ( 1 )  a  detailed  structure  of  national  needs 
which  shall  be  used  to  reference  aU  agency 
missions  and  programs; 
"(2)  agency  missions;  and 
"(3)   a  summary  of  agency  programs  and 
basic    program    steps,    with    a   detailed    de- 
scription to  be  provided  directly  by  the  agen- 
cies to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress to  the  extent  applicable  to  agency  activ- 
ities, 
"(j)   To  assist  the  President  In  carrying 

out  the  provisions  of  subsection  (1) 

"(1)  each  agency  shall  fiimish  informa- 
tion in  support  of  its  budget  requests  in 
accordance  with  its  assigned  missions  In 
terms  of  Federal  functions  and  subf unctions, 
including  mission  responsibilities  which  may 
be  delegated  to  component  organisations; 
and 

"(2)  each  agency  shall  release  all  pro- 
grams to  agency  missions  and  shaU  furnish 
information  to  describe  the  program  step 
being  executed  and  tar  which  budget  author- 
ity Is  being  requested  or  outlays  made  to  the 
extent  applicable  to  agency  activities. 

"(k)  For  puipoaes  of  subsections  (1)  and 
(J)  — 

"(1)  Th©  term  'national  needs'  means 
those  Federal  functions  and  subfunctlons 
which  are,  at  a  given  time,  being  performed 
by  the  OoTemment  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  weUbelng  of  the  Nation.  National  needs 
(functions  and  subfunctlons)  describe  the 
purposes  being  served  by  budget  authority 
and  outlays  without  regard  to  the  means 
that  may  be  chosen  to  meet  those  purposes. 
"(2)  The  term  'agency  missions'  means 
those  responsibilities  for  meeting  national 
needs  whch  may  be  variously  assigned  to  the 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch.  Agency 
missions  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  those 
functions  or  subfunctlons  which  may  be,  at 
a  given  time,  the  responsibility  of  that 
agency  and  Its  component  organizations. 

"(3)  The  term  'program'  means  that  or- 
ganized set  of  activities  and  actions  which 
may  be  undertaken  by  an  executive  agency  in 
order  to  solve  a  particular  problem,  meet  a 
particular  objective,  and  achieve  a  pw^^icular 
set  of  goals  directly  related  to  fulfilling  that 
agency's  mission  responslbllltieB  and  which, 
over  the  course  of  the  program,  entails  sig- 
nificant expenditures  of  resources. 

"(4)  The  following  are  four  of  the  basic 
steps  In  the  process  by  which  new  programs. 
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or  major  modifications  to  existing  programs, 
are  formulated  and  executed: 

"(A)  'Establishing  needs  and  goals*  means 
defining  the  particular  problem  to  be  solved 
and  the  objective  measures  of  the  end  re- 
sults, or  goals,  to  be  sought  and  attained  as 
a  consequence  of  the  program.  Goals  describe 
the  level  of  mission  capability  the  agency  is 
seeking,  when  it  is  to  be  made  available,  and 
the  total  cost  within  which  that  capability 
is  to  be  provided  without  regard  to  the 
means  used  to  achieve  those  results. 

'•(B)  'Exploring  alternatives'  means  the 
creation,  definition,  and  evolution  of  com- 
peting means  to  solve  a  particular  problem, 
drawing  on  the  base  of  technology  In  order 
to  Identify  and  evolve  those  approaches  that 
are  promising,  to  eliminate  those  that  are 
not  promising,  and  to  supply  information 
on  the  expected  costs  and  benefits  of  each 
approach. 

"(C)  'Choosing  the  preferred  program  ap- 
proach* means  the  evaluation  and  choice  of 
the  preferred  program  approach  from  among 
remaining  alternatives.  The  evaluation  will 
determine  which  approach  will  best  meet  the 
updated  goals  of  the  program  and  the  costs 
and  benefits  accruing  to  each  alternative  In 
meeting  the  agency's  mission. 

"(D)  Implementation  means  putting  the 
preferred  program  approach  Into  operation 
and  monitoring  Its  effectiveness.  Including 
final  development  preparation  of  the  chosen 
approach,  operational  support  and  malnte- 
neince.  and  modification  based  on  review  of 
program  effectiveness." 

On  page  182.  line  14,  before  the  period 
Insert  "and  section  201  (i),  (J),  and  (k)  of 
such  Act  (as  added  by  section  601)  shaU 
apply  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning on  October  1, 1978,  and  succeeding  fiscal 
years". 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Brian  Conboy,  special  counsel 
for  the  minority,  be  permitted  access  to 
the  caiamber  during  the  consideration 
of  this  measure  and  votes  thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  require  that  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  Include — ^not  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  any  other  information — a 
clear  presentation  of — 

First,  the  basic  goals  and  end  pur- 
poses or  fimctions  being  performed  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Nation; 

Second,  agency's  responsibilities  for 
contributing  to  each  function  or  sub- 
function  and  through  which  progrsmis; 
and 

Third,  a  siunmary  of  steps  as  programs 
evolve,  from  initial  conception  and  con- 
sideration of  alternatives  through  final 
implementation,  with  detailed  informa- 
tion to  be  supplied  directly  from  the 
agencies  to  the  appropriate  congressional 
committees. 

After  the  extensive  discussion  that  has 
taken  pl£u;e  over  the  last  year  at  staff 
and  committee  levels,  I  am  sure  most  of 
my  colleagues  are  aware  that  these 
amendments  will  not  displace  any  exist- 
ing budget  information:  rather,  they 
build  upon  some  existing  information 
already  included  in  one  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  "the  Federal  program  by 
function." 


The  amendments  are  not  complicated 
or  difficult  to  understand:  nothing  could 
be  more  simple  than  to  ask,  "Who's  doing 
what?"  to  meet  each  national  need  and 
to  describe  how  programs  are  evolving  in 
each  agency. 

These  amendments  are — 

Not  a  replacement  for  any  curi-ent  in- 
formation the  Congress  receives; 

Not  compUcated  or  difficult  to  under- 
stand; and 

Not  in  conflict  with  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  1541. 

But  having  said  what  these  amend- 
ments are  not,  let  me  say  what  these 
amendments  are,  what  they  represent. 

They  are  an  essential  and  critically 
needed  addition  to  this  historic  effort 
of  the  Congress  to  reassert  its  power  over 
the  purse. 

And,  the  reason  I  can  say  that  these 
amendments  are  important  is  that  they 
are  based  on  a  legislative  history  the 
equal  of  any  that  will  be  offered.  These 
measures  are  not  disruptive  or  hastily 
considered.  They  are  supported  by — 

The  2y2-year  study  of  the  bipartisan 
Congressional  Commission  on  Govern- 
ment Procurement  on  whi^h  I  served 
along  with  Senators  Jackson  and  Gur- 
NEY,  Congressmen  Holifield  and  Hor- 
TON,  and  the  findings  of  the  Commission 
on  why  the  Congress  was  losing  control 
over  major  Federal  programs  and  the 
budgets  they  command.  They  are  based 
on  the  Commission's  recommendations 
on  what  visibility  the  Congress  needed 
and  the  framework  within  which  the 
Congress  could  more  effectively  partici- 
pate; 

They  are  supported  by  the  legislative 
history  of  S.  1414,  a  bill  based  on  the 
Commission's  findings,  which  passed  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  in 
just  2  days  after  S.  1541  on  a  imanimous 
vote  including  Senators  Ervin,  Muskie, 
jAvrrs,  Percy,  and  Brock; 

They  are  supported  by  all  the  evidence 
compiled  in  Senate  Report  93-675  ac- 
com^ansong  S.  1414;  and 

They  are  supported  by  written  com- 
ments on  S.  1414  from  the  Comptroller 
General,  who  also  was  a  Commissioner, 
who  stated,  in  part: 

We  believe  that  the  development  of  the 
type  of  program  structures  that  will  be  re- 
quired by  S.  1414  Is  In  fact  essential  to  en- 
able the  Congress  to  achieve  Its  objective 
of  exercising  control  over  Federal  spending. 

We  agree  with  your  views  of  the  Importance 
of  the  Federal  budget  being  clearly  structured 
In  terms  of  national  needs  and  the  specific 
programs  to  fulfill  these  needs.  In  addition, 
we  think  that  such  a  structure  should  be 
the  "base"  structure  for  making  major  de- 
cisions on  the  Natlon*s  priorities  and  related 
resource  allocations  by  both  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches. 

The  objectives  and  basic  framework  of  S. 
1414  are  consistent  with  the  work  that  we 
are  doing  under  the  1970  (Legislative  Reor- 
ganization) Act. 

These  amendments  are  also  supported 
because  they  incorporate  the  suggestions 
made  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
to  improve  the  language. 

They  are  also  supported  because  the 
smiendments  reflect  changes  made  to  ac- 
commodate each  and  every  specific  ob- 
jection raised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  in  staff  meetings  held 


at  OMB  on  January  8,  held  here  in  the 
Senate  on  February  25,  and  in  several 
extensive  telephone  conversations  over 
the  past  month. 

Despite  the  changes  made  to  respond 
to  OMB  objections,  my  staff  tells  me  that 
they  may  still  oppose  the  amendments. 
I  find  it  difficult  to  imderstand  how  there 
could  be  any  valid  grounds  for  OMB  op- 
position— and  I  hope  we  are  not  going 
to  be  the  victim  of  the  "not  invented 
here  syndrome." 

In  the  first  place,  while  the  informa- 
tion called  out  in  my  amendments  will 
have  great  utility  to  the  Congress  in  cor- 
relating programs  to  national  needs  and 
priorities  and  in  overseeing  individual 
programs,  the  usefulness  of  the  informa- 
tion to  the  executive  agencies  and  to 
OMB  is  boimd  to  be  magnified  many 
times  over  since  the  basic  responsibility 
for  developing  manageable  budgets  and 
programs  rests  with  the  executive 
branch. 

Second,  the  information  called  for  in 
my  amendments  emphasizes  the  need  for 
coordinated  program  objectives  at  the 
outset.  Such  information  lends  great  sup- 
port to  the  "management  by  objective" 
principle  which,  in  the  past  year,  hsis 
been  given  an  overriding  priority  by  Mr. 
Ash  in  his  role  as  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Executive  Management. 

Because  of  an  imderstandable  desire  to 
avoid  past  mistakes  and  blunt  future 
criticisms,  many  bureaucracies  in  the 
executive  branch  tend  to  draw  all  mat- 
ters up  to  the  highest  possible  level  for 
decision  whether  they  are  significant  in 
all  cases  or  not.  The  same  thing  has  been 
happening  in  the  Congress  where  we  find 
ourselves  constantly  bogged  down  by  lit- 
erally thousands  of  separate  budget  deci- 
sions in  committee  and  on  the  fioor. 

My  amendments  would  offer  the  op- 
portunity to  reserve  this  trend  by  encour- 
aging top  agency  management  and  the 
Congress  to  concentrate  their  attention 
on  those  few  key  program  decisions  which 
are  major  turning  points  in  any  program, 
thereby  laying  the  groundwork  for  a  bal- 
anced, selective  decentralization  of  pro- 
gram decisionmaking  to  the  agency 
operating  levels. 

Since  my  amendments  do  therefore,  in 
fact,  support  current  executive  branch 
trends  of  management  by  objective  and 
selective  decentralization  of  decision- 
making, I  find  it  totally  inconceivable 
that  the  President  would  seriously  con- 
template any  opposition  to  our  budget 
reform  bill  simply  because  of  these 
amendments. 

The  net  effect  of  having  incorporated 
OMB's  suggestions,  however,  is  not  one 
I  object  to.  On  the  contrary.  As  I  said, 
the  result  is  to  leave  that  much  stronger 
support  for  these  amendments  because 
they  reflect  the  best  thinking  and  sug- 
gestions from  all  knowledgeable  soiurces, 
including  staff  representatives  from  the 
Government  Operations  Committee,  the 
Rules  Committee,  as  well  as  Senators 
Metcalf  and  Muskie. 

Among  the  best  support  for  these 
amendments  are  the  moves  taken  by  the 
executive  branch  to  improve  program 
control  and  more  fiscally  responsible 
management. 
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In  presenting  the  fiscal  year  191^  de- 
fense budget  request  Just  this  m  nth. 
Secretary  Schlesinger  endorsed  the  ame 
mission-oriented  budget  structure  c  died 
for  in  these  amendments.  He  rep  rted 
that  defense  management  was  begii  ling 
to  concentrate  long-range  planning  and 
review  for  new  programs  on  discrete  mb 
functional  mission  areas  beginning  irith 
Mission  Concept  Papers,  MCP's  on 
strategic  offense,  continental  air  de  ense 
and  theater  air  defense.  As  Secrftary 
Schlesinger  stated: 

Thess    papers    are    planning    docuiAents 
designed   to   provide   an    tuader8t4u:idli  ;   ot 
the  broad  functional  and  fiscal  contexi   into 
wblcli  proposed  new  systems  should  fit  dur 
Ing  their  development,  acquisition  an< 
eratlonal  life. 


Also,  the  executive  branch  Interae  >ncy 


Steering  Oroup  recently  endorsed 
framework  for  program  control  an 
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formation put  forward  by  the  Pro  ure- 
ment  Commission  and  embodied  in  hese 
amendments.  Noteworthy  is  the  fact 
that  this  group  included  represoiti  ^ives 
from  the  Department  of  Defense,  :  OD 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  LEC, 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, NASA,  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  DOT,  and  the  Na 
Science  Foimdation,  NSP. 

These  amendments  also  draw  su: 
from  a  broad  range  of  congression 
terests  surveyed  by  the  General  Aco 
Ing  Office,  GAO,  to  identify  what 
of  Improved  information  the  Coni 
required.  OMB  recognized  the  resul 
this  survey  in  a  report  dated  Ma: 
1974,  which  stated: 

Rkfobmat  Busckt  AIX)MC  PdncttonaI 
OB  Pbogbam  Lrms 

A  number  of  comments  suggested  the  eed 
for  greater  program  orientation  of  bu  Iget 
data.  Some  suggested  that  the  budge  be 
program  oriented  whereas  others  expn  Bed 
the  need  for  a  capability  to  convert  the  Ura- 
dltlonal  budget  Into  program  terms.  Foi  ex- 
ample, It  was  stated  that  "the  system  sh  uld 
be  able  to  provide  a  budget  reformation  a  ong 
functional  or  program  lines  (rather  '  ttan 
agency)  to  disclose  all  programs  with  i  a 
functional  area  and  pull  together  info  na- 
tion on  programs  cutting  across  ag  ncy 
lines."  Variations  of  this  statement  of  leed 
were  expressed  by  staff  members  of  the  E  luse 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  ten- 
ate  Committee  on  Commerce,  House  <  om- 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor,  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Com^nlttee  and  the  Senate  Comni  ttee 
on  Appropriations,  Subcommittees  on  Agrl- 
culture  and  on  HUD,  Space  and  Selena. 

Finally,  these  amendments  are  ii|  the 
best  interests  of  business,  both 
small,     because,     as     the 
pointed  out,  the  long-term  effect  ^uld 
be  to  encourage  private  sector 
tion  £uid  the  application  of  new 
nology  to  meet  public  needs  by 
careful  and  regular  attention  to  ho^ 
Government  was  exploring  the  very 
available   alternatives  in  each 
program. 

THB  ISSTTK 

The  amendments  are  built  upoi    the 
premise  that  budget  decisions  that  e  ere- 
ly  allocate  resources  to  agencies  and  pro 
grams  can  severely  weaken  congress  imal 
control  over  national  priorities  becai  se — 

Separate  agencies  serve  the  san|e  or 


large  and 
Commi  Bion 
ect  ^  }ul< 
com  leti 
»ch- 

the 

best 
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similar  national  needs,  as  do  many  pro- 
grams within  agencies;  and 

Congress  does  not  participate  In  early 
program  decisions  to  set  goals  and  decide 
how  a  need  is  to  be  met. 

THX  CDBXXMT  SmTATION 

The  conditions  that  deny  Congress  a 
strong  voice  in  controlling  the  budget 
exist  today  because — 

First,  the  President's  budget  presents 
fragmented  information  on  agencies, 
programs  and  activities.  To  identify  na- 
tional priorities.  Congress  must  trace 
through  a  maze  to  find  out  who  is  doing 
what  to  meet  particular  national  needs; 
and 

Second,  current  budget  information 
gives  Congress  only  poor  visibility  over 
program  evolution.  Early  steps  that  set 
goals  and  explore  alternatives  are  not 
fully  exposed  to  top-level  executive 
agency  decisionmakers  or  to  congres- 
sional oversight  yet  generate  long-term 
financial  commitments  to  Federal  pro- 
grams that  are  often  prematurely 
locked-in  to  a  poor  approach. 

Both  congressional  and  executive  con- 
trol has  suffered  from  fragmented  budget 
decisionmaking.  The  msmagement  of  the 
executive  branch  would  also  benefit  from 
this  "top-down"  budget  control  informa- 
tion— Federal  fxmctions  alined  with 
agency  responsibilities,  agency  missions 
guiding  programs,  and  programs  being 
controlled  by  program  steps. 

To  correct  the  current  situation,  these 
amendments  would  bring  budget  priori- 
ties and  programs  into  sharper  focus 
through  better  budget  information.  They 
would  strengthen  congressional  control 
over  what  the  government  is  buying  as 
weU  as  over  how  much  it  is  spending, 
and  these  amendments  would  provide  ad- 
ditional information  to  accompany  the 
fiscal  year  1979  budget,  specifically: 

First.  Budget  information  of  sensible 
groupings  of  agencies  and  programs 
alined  with  national  needs;  and 

Second.  Budget  Information  to  give 
Congress  an  overview  of  essential  pro- 
gram steps. 

This  Information  should  enable  Con- 
gress to  overcome  the  programs  which 
have  plagued  attempts  to  have  meaning- 
ful control  over  the  budget  and  national 
priorities.  The  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  would  have  a  common 
framework  to  illuminate — 

What  national  needs  the  Government 
is  seeking  to  satisfy; 

How  much  money  is  being  allocated  to 
meet  each  in  accordance  with  national 
priorities;  and  finally 

How  well  each  program  is  being  con- 
ceived and  executed  to  meet  each  need 
and  solve  each  problem. 

■  UPOT  AND  AOCOTTMTIlfC  ACT  OP  1«91 

The  most  critical  legislative  action  in 
terms  of  budget  information  and  the 
Congress  ability  to  deal  with  it  is  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921.  As 
summarized  in  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  report  on  8.  1541  (Sen- 
ate Rept.  No.  93-579),  Congress  trans- 
ferred budgetary  supremacy  to  the  Presi- 
dent, giving  him  responsibility  under  the 
act  for  preparing  the  aimual  budget.  The 
exception  was  that  the  President,  aided 


by  his  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  would  serve 
as  an  agency  of  congressional  control  of 
the  purse.  The  aim  of  the  1921  act  was 
to  Improve  congressional  cc^abUity,  not 
to  establish  the  President  as  an  inde- 
pendent participant  in  the  budget 
process. 

Since  that  act,  the  number  of  Federal 
agencies,  the  number  of  Federal  pro- 
grams and  the  size  of  the  Federal  budget 
to  support  them  have  sdl  exploded.  In  the 
intervening  50  years,  the  country  has 
witnessed  a  continuous  process  of  Gov- 
ernment by  increment:  New  agencies 
added  to  and  within  old  ones  to  meet 
the  most  prominent  needs  of  the  day; 
and  new  programs  added  to  old  ones  to 
meet  the  most  popular  demands  of  the 
day. 

The  net  result  has  been  a  proliferation 
of  Government  organizations,  activities 
and  actions,  all  being  financed  through 
and  presumably  controlled  by  the  Con- 
gress with  the  President  sind  his  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  providing 
the  rhyme,  reason,  and  choices  of  Con- 
gress. In  fact,  few  individuals  in  the 
executive  branch,  and  still  fewer  in  the 
Congress,  are  able  to  digest  the  Federal 
budget  to  the  point  of  understanding, 
in  the  most  simple  terms  why  $304  bil- 
lion are  being  spent,  for  what  purposes, 
and  how  well  the  objectives  are  being 
attained.  The  impossible  position  Con- 
gress finds  itself  in  annually  was  de- 
scribed in  Senate  Report  No.  93-579: 

Consider  the  situation  that  prevails  early 
each  year  when  the  President  unveils  bis 
budget.  With  no  advance  preparation  on  its 
part.  Congress  receives  a  400-page  budget 
accompanied  by  a  thousand-page  appendix. 
These  later  are  supplemented  by  thousands 
of  pages  of  Justifications  and  explanations. 
Within  the  space  of  5  months.  Congress  then 
must  make  more  than  $250  billion  of  pro- 
gram and  si>endlng  decisions,  covering  hun- 
dreds of  agencies  and  thousands  of  s^arate 
activities.  Although  months  of  labor  and  mil- 
lions of  hours  of  administrative  preparation 
precede  the  submission  of  the  executive 
budget.  Congress  Is  excluded  from  the  proc- 
ess, receiving  only  the  end-product  In  the 
form  of  the  budget  plus  wliatcver  supple- 
mentary material  the  agencies  choose  to  give 
it  or  which  Congress  can  extract. 

Moreover,  although  the  budget  may  be  the 
prog;ram  alternatives.  Congress  receives  only 
outcome  of  an  exhaustive  exploration  of 
the  official  recommendations  and  it  has  great 
difficulty  ascertaining  which  possibilities 
were  considered  and  why  they  were  rejected. 
Nor  Is  Congress  readily  able  to  obtain  In- 
telligence on  the  long-range  consequences 
of  current  program  and  spending  choices. 

All  this  makes  Congress  painfully  depend- 
ent upon  Presidential  agencies,  notably  OMB, 
for  essential  program  and  financial  informa- 
tion. It  gets  only  what  the  executive  gives, 
and  only  when  the  executive  gives  It.  This 
dependence  seriously  erodes  the  ability  of 
Congress  to  function  as  an  Independent  In- 
stitution with  the  dual  responsibility  of  es- 
tablishing national  priorities  and  controlling 
expenditures.  Of  course.  Congress  generally 
has  little  trouble  finding  out  what  the  Pres- 
ident wants;  the  budget  itself  is  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  facts  and  preferences.  But  Congress 
often  has  great  difficulty  extracting  informa- 
tion about  options  not  favored  In  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  the  budget 
is  often  presented  and  defended  in  a  man- 
ner that  thwarts  the  consideration  of  alter- 
native courses  of  action.  Bo  huge  is  the  budg- 
et and  overwhelming  the  publicity  marshaled 
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in  its  Isehalf    that  Congress  literally  takes  Table  1.— Current  fragmentation  of  budget  Community  development, 

weeks  to  recover  from  "budget  shock,"  ab-  information^Total      number      separately  Consumer  protection. 

sorblnE  the  bewUdering  array  of  information  budgeted  executive  organizations  Cultural  affairs, 

and  coming  to  grips  with  the  bUllons  of  dol-  Federal  functions  ^^^f  prevention  and  relief, 

lars  of  decisions.                                                          National   defense 7  Education. 

oolKM^^wm.    .^.^    XKroKMAxroK  international  affairs  and  finance.......     U  l^^^^^^^^^J^^.^^^"' 

Space  research  and  technology 1  r^uvirouiucuwti  viu»in,jf. 

The    President's    budget— no    matter     Agriculture  and  rural  development 3  Food  *»<*  nutrition. 

when  it  is  submitted — presents  a  confus-     Natural  resources  and  environment 12  Health. 

in«r    Dicture    of    Federal    programs    and     commerce  and  transportation 24  Housing.                      „„,_,  „...^„,^ 

agendes. Separate  prograSis  of  separate  Community  development  and  housing..      7  IJ^^r^^^^f.V^Jtt^eJ  ^■^'=*^- 

agencies  are  not  coUected  into  sensible    Education  and  manpower 21  if^^^j'litt^*^,^  *^^  f^tai^^^^^^^^ 

groupings  and  used  to  control  budget  au-     Jifcome 'secuVity ' "      9  Natural  resources. 

thority.  Rather,  the  agencies  themselves     veterans  benefits  and'sclencesIII 4  Science  and  technology. 

and   their   activities   are   used   to   gage     mterest i  Transportation. 

budget  levels  as  a  proxy  for  priorities.     General  government 18  health,  education,  and  welfare  budget 

This  fragments  congressional  visibility                                                                  structuke  examples 

over  what  end-purpose  Federal  funds  are              Total  123  heW  provides  a  good  example  of  how 

serving — what  national  needs  are  being  source:  The  Budget  of  the  U.S.  Govern-  the  current  budget  structure  fragments 

serviced.  ment,  fy  1974,  Table  14,  pp.  345-358.  congressional  attention,  confuses  con- 

For  example,  an  allocation  of  budget  «„„f>,„,.  oft„,v,r,f  t^  coii  /„if  Hnm^Qfif  gressional   control   over   priorities,   and 

authority  for  the  Department  of  Health,  ^3^^ arrtSe  fSk^^tionaf^^^^^^  ^^"^^^««  ^^^  ^'^^"^  ^^^^  ^""^  ^"»'- 

Education,    and    Welfare-HEW-does  ^^^^  ^^ed/ral  aiSnce  nrog^ISS    tS  P^^^^  ^o  meet  public  needs 

not  necessarily  refiect  clear  congressional  i°^J^^^^\^^  ^  }^^ltX  ^I^^.d^  i^  Table  4  shows  how  the  HEW  budget  is 

control  over  education  in  the  Nation's  ^sl^ws  the  18  domestic  need^  broken  down  today :  How  it  is  presented, 

priorities.  HEW  is  only  one  of  21  sepa-  s^^^^e  "  Ind  ilfhow  iSSJ^fep^^^^  ^^^^ified,  analyzed,  and  appropriated, 

rate  agencies  that  are  funded  to  carry  V^^^^^^  aSnSS^have  tS^o^  p?o-  '"'"'ie  4.~Current  budget  structure:  Depart- 

on  programs  to  meet  educational  needs.  '^^^^^1^  ^^^f^^  ^^  ^  l^  serJe  --*  <>/  «««'"^'  ^^^'^'^  "'"^^^f  {«- 

Further,  within  HEW.  there  are  19  sep-  °.                functions  Health  Services  and  Mental  Health 

arate  programs  designed  to  meet  one  "           „     T7      ..      '    *            *      ^,„„„,.-.,^  Administration 

Z  i-n„»,.  ,«-«.^  ♦«  ^Jl„^r^t^  <,/.v./vni  H-r>r»  TABLE     2.— Wumbcf     of  Separate     executive 

subsidiary  need  to  prevent  school  drop-  agencies  with  own  domestic  assistance  pro-  Mental  health, 

outs.  Of  more  than  300  major  programs,  grams.  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital. 

54   overlap   each   other   and   36   overlap  Number  of  Health  services  planning  and  development, 

programs  in  other  executive  agencies.  National  needs:                                      agencies  Health  services  delivery. 

In  environmental  protection,  funds  for        Agriculture 6  ^J^""7*^t?i*^,Si';!f 

the  Environmental  Protection  Agency-         ^usin^  and  conunerce     M  ^^^Tm^nt  paylTnd  ^Ical  benefits  for 

EPA-account  for  only  60  percent  of  the         Community  development 28  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

Federal  effort;  other  programs  are  scat-        p°?f"Tf^£!?^       J  BuUdings  and  faculties. 

tered   in   other   agencies,    in    other   ac-  DiasterpreventiVn'aiidwri^f::""":    ll  Office  of  the  Administrator. 

counts,  and  separately  budgeted,  not  to        Education 27  National  institutes  of  Health 

mention  backdoor  spending.                                 Employment,  labor,  and  manpower 15  National  Cancer  Institute. 

What    has    been   lacking   is    a    budget          Environmental    quality 9  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute. 

structiure  that  starts  with  a  modern,  de-         Food  and  nutrition 5  National  institute  of  Dental  Research. 

tailed,  and  complete  tabulation  of  Fed-         Health lO  National  institute  of  Arthritis.  Metabolism 

eral    functions    and    subfunctions— the        Housing . .. —  ._..--....      8  and  Digestive  Diseases. 

Pnrt  niirmUes  for  snendine  monev— and  Income  security  and  social  security..     23  National  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases 

end-purposes  lor  spenmng  money--ana         information  and  statistics 22  -nd  stroke 

within   this   framework    a   tally   of   all        Law.  justice,  and  legal  services 23  NatlonallnstltuteofAUergy  and  Infectious 

agencies,  activities,  and  programs  that         Natural   resources.. lO  Diseases. 

are  serving  each  need.                                              science  and  technology »  National  institute  of  General  Sciences. 

The    Congress    does    not    necessarily        Transportation 6  National   institute  of  ChUd  Health  and 

control  priorities  by  pouring  money  into  source:   catalog  of  Domestic  Assistance.  Human  Development. 

one  agency's  accoimt  or  another.  And  omb.  1972.  National  Eye  institute.                ^  ,  „    ,^^ 

because  congressional  committees  and  a  functional  breakdown  keyed  to  na-  g^^at^^*!  i'*""*"**  «' =«^'«°«'»*»' »*»"*» 

appropriations  bills  are  keyed  to  execu-  ^j^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  j^^^j  ^j  information  Research  resources. 

tlve  agencies,  there  is.  m  fact,  cause  for  needed  to  make  an  assessment  of  the  John  f.  Fogarty  international  center  for 

concern   over   the   way    aUocat  ons    of  budget  and  control  national  priorities.  Advanced  study  in  Health  Sciences. 

budget  authority  are  set  at  this  time  g^j  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  framework  to-  ^!? "^.ff X:!"„,  M^iicne 

The  amendments   however,  do  not  call  ^       ^  indicated  by  table  3.  Domestic  guUdml^TScum^ 

bidgtt  IZ  aTd^'coSt^s            ""'  ^^^*^°°^  '^^^^^^  '°^  ^'*»^«'^  ^^'^^  ?;'S  of^^Di^t^ter!"- 

budget  bUls  and  committees.  programs— on  the  right— do  not  corre-  scientific  activities  overseas  (Special  for- 

Instead,  the  amendments  seek  only  j^te  with  the  Federal  functions  in  the  eign  currency  program), 

to  have  the  President's  budget  and  al-  budget  Payment  of  sales  insufficiencies  and  inter- 

locations  of  budget  authority  reference  ^able    's-Two    views    of    national    needs  est  losses. 

a    framework    of    national    needs    and  The  Budget:  "Federal  Functions"  office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education 

groupings  of  agency  programs.  TWs  in-  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^,  g^^„^ 

formation  would   be  made   available  to  international  affairs  and  finance.  for  Education, 

the  appropriations  tind  authorizing  com-  space  research  and  technology.  Postsecondary  innovation, 

mittees  as  they  operate  on  the  budget.  Agriculture  and  rural  development.  Office  of  Education 

cuw«NT  BUDOw  structum  Natural  resourccs  and  environment.  Elementary  and  secondary  education. 

The  Closest  thing  to  highlighting  na-  ^SSS^tJ^ev^l^^J^d  housing.  School    assistance    in    federaUy    affected 

tiiHial  priorities  in  today's  budget  is  the  Education  and  manpower.  *^wt^„^..,^.T  »,.h~.i  oo<:iot«r.r. 

tabulation  of  "Federal  functions."  Health.                  ^  ^^^J^tT^l  S^V 

However,  these  budget  categories  are        income  securi^.                 vocational  and  adult  education. 

Inadequate  for  controlling  national  pri-  7^^^  **°*'**^  '"*'*  '*'^^'  Higher  Education. 

Orities  because  they  are  "cateh-an's"-  Oeneralgovemment.  ^SonTl^e'^elopment. 

general  headings  used  to  cover  a  muiu-  catalog  of  Federal  Domestic  Aasistance  Educational  activities  overseas  (apecl*!  tor* 

tude  of  existing  agencies  and  programs.  Programs  (OMB)  elgn  currency  program). 

all    separately    budgeted,    as    shown    in  Agriculture.  salaries  and  expenses. 

the  table.  Business  and  commero*.  student  loan  insurance  fund. 
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Payment  of  participation  sales  insuifclen- 
des. 
National  Institute  of  Education. 
Social  and  RebabUlUtlon  Service 

Grants  to  States  for  public  assistance. 
Work  Incentives. 

Social  and  rehabilitation  services. 
Research  and  training  activities  ovCveas 
(special  foreign  currency  program). 
Salaries  and  expenses. 

Social  Security  Administration 
Payments  to  social  security  trust  fund  . 
Special  benefits  for  disabled  coal  mlnei  k 
Supplemental  security  income  progran  . 
Limitation  on  salaries  and  expenses. 
Limitation  on  construction. 

Special  Institutions 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
National  Technical  Institute  for  the  D^. 
Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf. 
Oallaudet  College. 
Howard  University. 

Office  of  Child  Development 
Child  Development. 

Office  of  the  Secretary 
Office  for  CivU  Rights. 
Department  of  Management. 


Elliot  Richardson,  as  Secretarji  of 
HEW,  had  this  to  say  about  Improiing 
the  situation 

Here,  I  am — as  one  must  be — dfply 
troubled  by  the  sense  of  failure,  of  frui  tra- 
tlon,  of  futility  which  pervades  much  ol  our 
human  resource  system — much  of  our  ao- 
ciety.  And  I  am  tlx>rougbly  convinced  bat 
the  conceptual  frameworic  which  has  g\%a»il 
vm  In  tbe  past  is  no  longer  tenable 

For  tbe  foreseeable  future  there  will  re- 
main the  necessity  to  fix  admlnlstratlv<  re- 
sponsibility for  tbe  reaolutloi.  of  Issues  w  ilcb 
cut  across  Health,  Education,  and  WeVare 
organizational  units. 

The  Btireaucratlc  Labyrinth:  Since  1961, 
the  number  of  different  HEW  progranu  has 
tripled,  and  now  exceeds  300.  64  of  these  >ro- 
grams  overlap  each  other;  36  overlap  nro- 
grams  of  other  departments.  This  al)  Met 
random  proliferation  has  fostered  the  de- 
velopment of  a  ridiculous  labyrinth  of  bu- 
reaucracies, regulations  and  guidelines. 

Tbe  avera^  state  now  has  between  80- 
100  separate  service  admmistratlons  UMl 
the  average  middle-sized  city  has  beti  een 
400  and  500  human  service  providers —  acta 
of  which  Is  more  typically  organized  U  re- 
lation to  a  Federal  program  than  in  rel^lon 
to  a  set  of  human  problems. 

But  in  none  of  this  Is  there  a  ratlonalap- 
proach  to  prlorlty-aettlng.  The  approprU  Ion 
process  is  itself  highly  fjragmented.  HI  Ws 
resource  allocation  is  determined  piece)  leal 
by  ten  different  subooaunlttees — wltljiio 
coordination  of  any  kind 

The  Congress  Is  not  organlnd  to  tflng 
the  process  of  budgeting  under  rational    on 
trol 

Table  S. — An  alternative  HEW  budget 
ttructure 
Financial  Assistance  to  Individuals 
Medicaid. 
Medicare. 
Student  aid. 
Social  security. 

Supplementary  security  income. 
Aid  to  Families  Wltta  Depeiulent  Chllifen. 
others. 

Financial  AasUtaaee  to  Btatea  and  T^M-afjIfe 
Educailon 
Disadvantaged. 
Handtcappe«L 

Vocational. 
Import  aid. 
Support  Services. 
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Health 
Preventive  services. 
Medical  services. 
Others. 

Social  services 
Children  and  families. 
Disabled. 
Aged. 
Others. 

Human  Resources  Development 

Manpower  development. 

Market  and  services  development. 

Development. 

Research  and  experimentation  and  dls- 
semmatlon. 

Source:  Based  on  national  needs  and  ob- 
jectives: derived  from  Eliot  Richardson's 
"Mega"  Proposal;  Hearing  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  United 
States  Senate,  Ninety-Third  Congress,  First 
Session  on  Caspar  W.  Wemberger  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — Ad- 
ditional Consideration  by  Committee  ou 
Lat>or  and  Public  Welfsire,  Part  3,  Appenolz, 
Comprehensive  HEW  Simpllflcation  and  Re- 
form "MEGA  Proposal",  1973. 

Table  5  gives  an  example  of  how 
HEW's  budget  and  programs  could  be 
reconstructed  under  these  amendments. 
Secretary  Richardson  said : 

We  must  radically  simplify  our  conception 
of  the  functions  of  HEW  in  order  to  make 
comprehensive  analysis  and  administration 
manageable. 

To  this  end,  I  recommend  we  conceive  of 
HEW  as  having  only  three  basic  fanctions 
(to  which  each  of  its  300  programs  might  be 
assigned):  (I)  providing  financial  assistance 
to  individuals:  (3)  providing  financial  as- 
sistance to  states  and  localities;  and  (3) 
building  human  resources  capacity. 

Only  with  such  a  comprehensive  and  com- 
prehensible conceptual  framework  wlU  we 
be  able  rationally  to  engage,  focus  and  sus- 
tain public  attention  and  debate. 

Mr.  Richardson  called  for  the  same 
approach  as  my  amendments : 

First.  Establish  a  clear  picture  of  the 
functions  to  be  performed  (the  needs  to 
be  met) ;  and 

Second.  Cut  through  the  artificial  bar- 
riers of  agencies  and  organizations  that 
we  use  as  a  proxy  for  priorities.  _ 

The  kind  of  mission-oriented  budget 
structure  connects  budget  choices  and 
priorities  with  their  impact  on  defense 
strategy  and  policy— unlike  today  when 
attention  focuses  on  cutting  one  pro- 
gram out  of  dozens;  or  one  activity  like 
RJ3.T.  Ii  E.:  or  making  "pro  rata"  across- 
the-board  cuts  that  may  control  spend- 
ing but  not  defense  priorities  or  the  pro- 
grams being  evolved  to  meet  them. 

raOCKAM  CONTBOL  INTOBIf  ATION 

New  programs  to  meet  any  specific 
need  do  not  spring  full-blown  from  ex- 
ecutive agencies  or  from  legislation. 
There  Is  a  natural  evolution  of  steps: 
establishing  the  need  for  a  new  program 
in  the  first  place — goals  and  objectives ; 
exploring  alternative  approaches — re- 
search and  development;  choosing  a 
preferred  approach — demonstration,  test 
and  evaluation :  and  program  implemen- 
tation— operational  phase. 

All  of  these  steps  are  crucial  to  pro- 
gram success  and  budget  control.  If 
Congress  cannot  review  and  Judge  the 
first  two.  It  haa  been  futile  to  try  to  con- 
trol the  last  two.  Only  5  percent  of  the 
program  cost  may  be  spent  early  but  It 
determines  how  the  remaining  95  per- 


cent will  be  used.  The  most  effective  way 
to  control  program  funds  Is  to  control 
the  early  steps  which  lock  in  the  levels 
of  spending  that  Congress  becomes  more 
concerned  with  later.  Fixim  weapons  to 
social  welfare  programs.  Congress  be- 
comes locked  in  by  not  having  a  clear 
chance  to  confirm  needs,  goals  and  the 
search  for  alternatives. 

In  defense,  the  big  program  choices  are 
really  either  "go"  or  "no  go"  decisions — 
there  are  often  no  alternatives  left  to 
expensive  systems.  Congress  often  misses 
the  key  early  decisions  on  needs  and 
goals  and  alternatives  that  would  give  an 
opportimity  to  debate  defense  strategy 
and  policy.  Instead,  large  sums  are  spent 
in  research  and  development  for  a  single 
system  which  then  is  diflBcult  to  control 
in  the  budget. 

In  social  programs,  too,  there  has  been 
poor  congressional  program  control. 
Over-ambitious  or  Ill-considered  goals 
have  helped  create  the  budget  crisis. 
Social  scientists  are  argrulng  for  more 
experimentation  on  workable  approaches 
before  funds  are  committed.  Time  and 
again,  premature  commitments  have 
generated  severe  budget  problems  later. 

The  Congressional  Procurement  Com- 
mission found  that — 

Congress  often  cannot  act  as  a  credible 
and  sensible  check  because  programs  provide 
no  handles  to  enable  Congress  to  interrelate 
the  purpose  of  new  systems  and  the  dollars 
being  spent  on  them  with  national  policies 
and  national  needs.  Instead,  data  Is  presented 
to  Congress  In  "traditional"  forms.  Inviting 
attention  to  already  defined  products  and  to 
annual  budget,  increments  that  finance  de- 
velopment and  production:  and 

Congress  should  be  given  the  opportunity 
and  Information  to  understand  the  needs  and 
goals  for  new  programs  in  the  context  of  Na- 
tional policy  and  priorities.  Thereafter,  they 
should  be  in  a  better  position  to  monitor 
tbe  development,  procurement,  and  operat- 
ing funds  going  to  programs  to  meet  these 
needs. 

What  has  been  lacking  is: 

A  framework  of  program  steps,  and  infor- 
mation about  each,  to  give  Congress  visibil- 
ity over  program  progress  and  control  over 
program-related  expenditures. 

This  same  structure  of  basic  steps  and 
variations  on  It  has  been  propounded 
by  the  Procurement  Commission;  the 
Research  and  Policy  Committee  of  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development  in 
their  1971  report  on  "Improving  Federal 
Program  Performance,  a  Statement  on 
National  Policy";  Ramo's  1969  book, 
"Cure  For  Chaos:  Fresh  Solutions  to 
Social  Problems  Through  the  Systems 
Approach";  In  Forrester's  "Urban  Dy- 
namics"; In  Danhof 's  "Oovemment  Con- 
tracting and  Technological  Change";  in 
Hall's  "Methodology  for  System  Engi- 
neering"; and  many  others. 

The  basic  structure  lies  behind  any 
organized  problem-solving  approach  for 
large-scale  programs  and  is  being,  and 
must  be.  reflected  in  Federal  programs 
across  the  spectrum  of  national  needs, 
and  must  also  be  reflected  in  the  infor- 
mation the  Congress  sees  and  deals  with 
as  the  Nation's  highest  deliberative  body. 

My  membership  on  the  Commission 
did  not  make  me  a  budgetary  expert  but 
it  did  give  me  some  Insight  as  to  how 
the  budget  is  drawn  up  and  how  Congress 
often  finds  itself  'locked  in"  to  some 
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programs  beeauee  Congress  was  "locked 
out"  on  eaiiy  stages. 

The  "key-  to  the  'locks-  Is  for  Con- 
gress to  ha\7  budget  information  sub- 
mitted that  would  reflect  the  key  stages 
In  administration's  program  evolution 
and  have  the  programs  then  related  to 
agency  missions  in  terms  of  Federal 
functions  and  subfunctions. 

Congress  must  have  an  early  opportu- 
nity to  debate  and  understand  a  pro- 
gram's purpose,  to  understand  what 
problon  it  is  we  are  trying  to  solve  and 
the  goals  that  we  are  trying  to  attain, 
niat  purpose  ought  to  be  carefully 
weighed  by  the  appropriate  congressional 
committees  to  determine  its  relationship 
to  public  needs,  to  the  agency's  mission 
and  to  other  related  Federal  programs 
and  whether  the  new  program  should  be 
started  at  all.  It  is  because  we  havent 
had  this  kind  of  viewpoint  in  the  past 
that  accounts  for  the  growing  frustra- 
tion and  disillusionment  with  the  results 
of  Federal  programs  to  meet  both  social 
and  d^ense  needs. 

When  Congress  reviews  programs  at 
too  late  a  stage,  tmly  relatively  minor 
technlcal  or  program  decisions  can  be 
challenged  and  these  technical  judg- 
ments more  properly  belong  to  the  ex- 
ecutive lutuich.  As  more  programs  get 
into  trouble,  the  remedy  has  been  for 
Congress  to  become  immersed  in  a  great 
mass  of  detail  and  trivia.  In  other  words, 
the  executive  branch  has  taken  over  the 
congressional  policy  role  and  Congress  Is 
trying  to  perform  a  part  of  the  executive 
branch  operating  role.  John  Rhodes  of 
Arizona,  who  serves  on  three  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittees,  calls  this  kind  of 
thing  "stumbling  over  billions  of  dollars 
to  pick  up  dimes." 

Attached  to  the  end  of  my  statement 
•re  some  specific  examples  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
illustrate  the  difliculty  Congress  may 
have  in  following  early  program  stages 
and  the  powerful  effects  these  early 
steps  have  on  program  cost  and  effective- 
ness. 

ST7MMART  COMMBNTS 

Congress  requires  improved  visibility 
over  the  budget  as  a  whole  and  particu- 
larly the  early  phases  of  new  programs. 
Ctoigress  should  have  the  visibility  with- 
in individual  programs  to  effect  control 
over  the  dollars  that  these  programs 
eventually  command. 

It  is  at  the  beginning  stages  of  any 
program,  at  the  research  and  develop- 
ment level,  that  Congress  ought  to  be  di- 
recting most  of  its  energies,  because  that 
5  percent  of  the  budget  develops  into  95 
percent  over  the  years,  through  small 
increases  from  budget  to  budget. 

The  most  effective  way  to  control 
programs  is  to  control  the  early  steps 
which  actually  determine  the  level  of 
spending  that  Congress  becomes  con- 
cerned about  later — when  it  Is  too  late  to 
do  anyttiing  about  it. 

Current  budget  informatioii  draws 
the  Congress  to  dwell  excessively  on  de- 
tail. We  are  challenged  to  confront  the 
budget  on  the  budget's  terms,  chal- 
lenged to  become  specialists  and  techni- 
cal experts  on  smaller  and  more  detailed 
aspects  of  Federal  expenditures.  And 
CXX 472— Part  6 


even  when  we  are  successful  in  this 
battle,  we  have  lost  the  war  because  we 
have  fragmented  our  view  and  contrtri 
over  the  basic  thrust,  direction,  and 
purpose  of  Federal  expenditures.  Such 
issues  are  never  exposed  in  our  current 
budget;  they  are  hidden. 

My  amendments  address  a  problem 
wc  all  know  only  too  weU.  Budgeting 
for  a  modem  government  is  extremely 
complex  and  the  armada  of  oflacials  in 
executive  agencies  who  prepare  and 
justify  the  President's  budget  far  out- 
numbers the  congressional  subcommit- 
tees and  their  small  staffs.  The  question 
of  how  much  money  should  be  spent 
for  a  government  program  is  often 
without  a  determinate  answer.  And 
though  the  amovmts  of  money  that  ex- 
ecutive agencies  request  and  Congress 
appropriates  are  not  unrestrained.  Con- 
gress is  in  no  position  to  know  whether 
those  tmovmts  are  well  spent. 

The  budget  must  include  information 
for  Congress  in  a  workable  fashion  for 
Ctmgress  to  regain  control.  Individual 
programs  must  be  keyed  to  functions 
and  missions  of  Federal  agencies  and 
those  functions  and  missions  keyed  to 
national  needs  and  priorities.  Congress 
must  have  that  kind  of  understandable, 
coordinated  information  before  it  can 
realistically  challenge  different  ways  to 
meet  the  goals;  confirm  the  way  we 
will  tiy  to  meet  them  and  closely  super- 
vise how  weU  our  taxpayers'  money  is 
being  si>ent. 

Until  that  requirement  Is  met,  until 
the  Congress  receives  a  budget  that  is 
structured  in  pracUcal  and  comparable 
fashion.  Congress  can  talk  all  it  wants 
to  about  reasserting  itself.  I  fail  to  see 
how  any  budget  can  be  controlled  until 
it  is  fully  understood. 

In  summary,  let  me  say  this:  The  legis- 
lation will  require  that  information  come 
to  the  Congress  at  key  stages  of  program 
development— from  the  time  the  goals 
are  set  and  irtiile  alternative  means  of 
achieving  those  goals  are  being  explored. 
This  will  be  the  first  time  the  Congress 
win  receive  such  information  on  a  regu- 
lar basis  for  all  agencies,  all  programs  be- 
fore they  are  committed. 

This  is  absolutely  essential  for  achiev- 
ing congressional  control  of  the  budget 
and  to  stimulate  the  widest  possible  ap- 
plication of  new  technology  to  meet  pro- 
gram goals.  Without  this  type  of 
information,  the  agencies  came  to  the 
Congress  with  precooked  solutions  and 
programs  that  are  already  under  way 
and  predetermined  in  all  their  essential 
characteristics. 

On  top  of  this  program  control  infor- 
mation, the  legislation  would  also  link 
all  programs  and  program  goals  to  hu- 
man needs  and  national  priorities  rather 
than  Government  agencies.  I  think  it  can 
be  a  major  step  in  making  our  Govern- 
ment efforts  more  visible  to  the  public 
and  more  manageable  lor  the  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
attachments  and  incorporated  materials 
in  connection  with  my  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord  at  this  point. 

Tlierc  being  no  objection,  the  attach- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbgorb,  as  foUows: 


Fbo«bam  Imi-obmation  ExaifPLES 


The  need  for  a  step-by-step,  consistent 
framework  for  program  control  was  spelled 
out  clearly  in  the  case  ot  the  Department  fit 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  by  then 
Secretary  EUliot  Richardson  who,  In  tbe  face 
of  poor  planning  and  cc«itrol,  recommended 
a  program  structure  of  setting  goals,  explor- 
ing alternatives,  and  choosing  for  program 
implementation  comparable  to  that  called 
for  in  the  bill: 

"Early  in  1970,  I  commissioned  a  study  of 
HEW's  experience  with  policy  development 
and  ImplementatiCHi.  The  study  showed  seri- 
ous weaknesses — a  reactive  rather  than  ac- 
tive procedures;  no  sjrstematlc  means  for  set- 
ting priorities  for  policy  Issues:  a  lack  of 
coordination  among  legislative  development, 
budgeting,  and  planning:  erratic  monitoring 
and  coordination;  lack  c^  review  procedures 
and  quality  controls;  and  lack  of  clear  assign- 
ments of  retyosislbillty.  In  several  eases  en- 
acted legislation  bad  never  been  imple- 
mented, studies  bad  been  shelved  with  no 
provision  to  follow  through  on  recommenda- 
tions, and  frequent  duplication  of  effort  oc- 
ciured  in  staff  offices  and  agencies. 

"TO  overcome  these  shortcomings,  we  must 
recognise  a  sequence  in  which — 

"  ( 1 )  Issues  are  identified  and  analysed. 

"(2)  decisions  are  taken  from  among  alter- 
natives, and 

"(3)  legislation  or  appropriatkBU  are  ob- 
tained and  Implemented  with  predsc  plan- 
ning, monitoring  and  evaluation." 

Tbe  second  basic  step  of  ezplortng  alter- 
natives before  coounitting  to  a  pnftmia  ap- 
proach is  e^edally  critkeal  to  prograsa  per- 
formance and  ultimate  program  budget  con- 
trol. This  competitive  research  and  develop- 
ment phase  has  long  been  TtfxgaiaieA  as 
pivotal  In  defense  programs  but  only  recent- 
ly have  many  of  tbe  probleioas  in  social  pro- 
grams been  traced  to  poor  coutrol  over  this 
exploration  of  alternatives. 

Budget  control  can  be  sevwely  weakened 
unless  alternatives  are  thoroughly  explored 
and  with  congressional  cognisance.  Budget 
authority  has  been  commiiied  to  program 
approaches  that  simply  do  not  aaeet  tbe 
needs  or  do  so  only  at  an  unnecessarily  high 
cost  because  new  technology  was  not  given  a 
chance. 

In  one  case  of  a  new  program  dec^igned  to 
meet  the  nutritional  need  of  older  ABierieans 
former  Secretary  of  HEW  Richardson  cooa- 
mentcd: 

"We  can  predict  with  complete  confidence 
that  this  new  progrank — launched  with  much 
fanfare — will  not  possibly  succeed  in  fuiail- 
Ing  its  implicit  promise.  In  point  of  fact,  (hm 
hundred  mUlioii  dollars  represents  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  resources  needed  to  get 
the  intended  Job  done.  It  will  aUov  approxi- 
mately 250  thousand  olti«r  persons  to  be 
served — but  we  estimate  that  there  are.  at 
a  mixxlmum.  5  Bollllon  older  Americans  who 
are  eligible  for  service  according  to  the  defi- 
nition of  eligibility  now  prescribed  by  law. 
To  serve  that  eligitile  population  e<iuitably 
would  require  at  least  two  bUltcn  dollars  per 
year.  In  effect,  for  every  older  American  who 
la  served  by  this  program,  there  will  be  at 
least  nineteen  older  Aniericaus — eligible  and 
similarly  situated  in  need — who  wiU  net  be 
served." 

Preventing  cases  like  this  In  tbe  future  will 
require  more  careful  execution  of  the  first 
two  steps  in  the  program  framework :  setting 
goals  and  exploring  alternatives.  Secretary 
Richardson  made  tbe  case  for  these  amend- 
ments' program  control  structure  and  their 
importance  to  budget  control  as  foUows: 

"It  is  important  to  note  that  the  cost  of  ex- 
tending the  present  range  of  HEW  services 
equitably — U>  all  those  who  are  similarly 
situated  in  need — is  estimated  to  be  approxi- 
niately  oiie  quarter  of  a  trillion  dollars.  That 
is.  the  addiUonal  cost  would  be  roughly 
equivalent  to  the  entire  Federal  bud);et! 
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".  .  .  pressing  a  button  may  pass  a  la  r  but 
It  will  not  necessarily  solve  a  probleE 

"At  a  time  of  dlsUluslonment  with  tl  b  In 
tegrlty  of  government,   however,  Ineff 
responses  to  needs  we  do  not  really  kno^ 
to  meet  can  only  compound  distrust 
reinforce  alienation. 

"We  want  to  know  what  works.  We|tvant 
to  know  what  works  best.  We  want  to 
what  it  costs  to  get  some  Improvement 
want  to   be  able   to  measure   the  tra 
among   competing   alternatives   In  ord  r  to 
invest  our  limited  resources  in  the  mo|t  ef- 
fective methods  and  programs. 

"Research  and  Development  proA-ams 
merit  special  attention  .  .  .  reformlni  the 
structure  of  HEW  program  authorltle  will 
Improve  efficiency  and  effectiveness.  Bui  that 
alone  cannot  p<»slbly  result  In  the  v  loUy 
satisfactory  and  equitable  provision  o  the 
current  range  of  human  services  to  thi  se  In 
need  .  .  .  the  job  simply  cannot  be  lone 
with  present  technologies,  for  this  wou  t  re- 
quire the  allocation  of  impossible  sunu  (250 
billion  dollars — a  100  percent  tax  inc  ease, 
which  even  If  it  were  politically  po  slble 
would  be  economically  catastrophic) .  CI  arly, 
we  must  organize  our  research  and  de\  ilop- 
ment  to  discover  wholly  new  manpowe  and 
capital  technologies  for  service  dell^i  try — 
with  quantum  leaps  in  efficiency.  An  1  we 
must  work  to  overcome  the  Irrational  bar- 
riers from  licensure  and  credentialli  ;  to 
fear — which  Impede  the  widespread  apj  Uca- 
tlon  of  proven  new  technologies." 

The  same  emphasis  on  exploring  alt  ma- 
ttves  came  in  the  Brookings  Instltu  Ion's 
1973  analysis  of  the  budget  and  nat  onal 
priorities.  Again,  the  problem  is  seen  o  be 
an  Inadequate  poetulatlon  of  the  needs  that 
are  to  be  met  and  trying  to  meet  them  1th- 
out  knowing  how: 

"The  problem  In  the  1960's  was  still  seen 
primarily  as  determining  ichat  shoul  ,  be 
done  and  how  much  should  be  spent.  The 
idea  persisted  that  If  one  could  Ident  fy  a 
problem  and  allocate  some  Federal  mon  y  to 
It,  the  problem  would  get  solved. 

"How  Is  the  use  of  medical  care  affect*  1  by 
changes  in  health  insurance  provis  j'-s? 
What  effects  do  changes  In  tax  rates  or  irol- 
fare  prog^rams  actually  have  on  how  lard 
people  look  for  Jobs  or  strive  for  inert  ued 
eammgs?  Would  schools  or  school  dtei  [lets 
provide  better  education  If  they  wer(  re- 
warded fc»'  performance?  How  would  effl  lent 
charges  actually  affect  the  volume  of  pol- 
lutants discharged  mto  air  and  water' 

"Unfortunately  there  Is  no  way  to  at  iwer 
moat  of  these  questions  by  statistical  a)  aly- 
sis  of  existing  social  systems.  One  ca  inot 
find  out  bow  the  working  poor  would  res  ond 
to  a  particular  Income  maintenance  ay  tem 
when  no  such  system  exists. 

"For  these  reasons,  the  best  way — pei  laps 
the  only  way — of  finding  out  how  Ind  vid- 
uals  and  Institutions  respond  to  Chang  s  in 
incentives  would  seem  to  be  to  try  out  the 
Incentives  by  embarking  on  a  prograi  t  of 
social  experimentation. 

"In  many  areas  of  social  policy,  no  one 
really  knows  which  techniques  or  apprM  shea 
are  successful  and  which  are  not.  Ev<  i  if 
school  officials,  hospital  administrator  ,  or 
manpower  training  specialists  have  the  :  Ight 
incentives  to  seek  efficient  and  effe  tlve 
coiurses  of  action,  they  often  have  no  wi  y  of 
finding  out  what  works  and  what  doei  not 
work. 

"(But)  ...  it  has  become  clear  thi  :  in 
many  areas  of  Federal  concern,  no  one 
really  knew  what  would  work." 

Under  terms  of  these  amendments,  ei  icu- 
tive  agencies  would  regularly  Inform  lon- 
gress  of  the  current  activities  to  set  proi  ram 
goals  and  their  efforts  to  explore  alternai  Tea. 
Finally,  Congress  could  challenge  and  ttp' 
prove  the  choice  <rf  a  preferred  progran  ap- 
proach to  gain  the  requisite  oversigfc  in 
order  to  appropriate  funds  for  its  Implei  len- 
tatton. 


DKPABTMXNT  OF  DKPKNSX  EXAICPLXS 

In  Its  recommendations  to  establish  a  com- 
mon program  control  framework,  the  Com- 
mission on  Government  Procurement  traced 
most  of  the  problems  in  weapons  acquisition 
to  the  absence  of  such  a  logical  control 
framework.  Pertinent  excerpts  from  the 
Commission  analysis  follow. 

Congress  and  agency  heads  must  exercise 
their  responsibilities  by  participating  effec- 
tively in  key  acquisition  decisions  that  steer 
a  program  and  determine  which  national 
problems  are  met;  determine  how  successful 
agencies  will  be  in  performing  their  mis- 
sions; and  influence  long-term  patterns  in 
the  use  and  allocation  of  national  resources. 
To  participate  effectively  requires  that  mean- 
ingful information  be  brought  forward  for 
deliberation.  Decisions  on  needs,  goals,  the 
choice  of  a  system,  and  commitment  of  de- 
velopment and  production  resources  must  be 
presented  m  a  clear  and  cohesive  framework 
that  can  be  referenced  by  all  parties  Involved. 
Congressional  review  of  needs  and  goals 
Without  a  clear  understanding  of  the  needs 
and  goals  for  new  programs.  Congress  is  un- 
able to  exercise  effectively  its  responsibilities 
to  review  expenditures  and  the  allocation  of 
national  resources.  This  failure  is  partly  en- 
couraged by  the  timing  and  format  used  to 
present  system  acquisition  programs  and  by 
the  kinds  of  questions  this  format  provokes. 
The  wrong  questions  are  asked  early  about 
research  and  development  projects  and,  when 
the  right  ones  are  provoked  by  debate  on  a 
particular  system.  It  is  often  too  late  for  the 
answers  to  be  relevant. 

Current  budgeting  and  review  procedures 
expose  the  need  and  goals  for  a  program  to 
Congress  at  a  time  when  a  single  system  Is 
proposed,  with  cost,  schedule,  and  perform- 
ance estimates  often  predicated  on  insuffi- 
cient research  and  development  efforts.  At 
this  stage.  It  is  difficult  to  control  costs  be- 
cause system  characteristics  are  fixed  within 
a  narrow  range.  Thus,  the  cost  to  meet  a  mis- 
sion need  Is  largely  determined  by  the  costs 
of  the  new  systems,  not  the  worth  of  alterna- 
tives. This  leaves  Congress  a  futile  choice: 
either  pay  the  price  or  let  the  need  go  essen- 
tially unsatisfied.  Congressional  ability  to 
deal  with  agency  budgets  and  to  provide 
meaningful  guidelines  to  allocate  limited  na- 
tional resources  is  seriously  undermined. 

Early  acquisition  plans  concentrate  on  a 
"needed"  new  system  and  a  preferred  system 
approach  with  Inadequate  attention  to  why 
any  new  capability  Is  needed  at  all  and  what 
the  capability  Is  worth. 

One  of  the  reasons  new  systems  have  been 
more  and  more  complex  and  costly  is  that 
current  acquisition  procedures  tend  to  say 
"this  Is  what  we  need"  from  the  outset. 

Although  Congress  can  see  the  defense 
program  In  terms  of  missions  and  systems  al- 
ready chosen  to  perform  them,  it  does  not 
review  that  start  of  the  acquisition  process, 
the  establishment  of  needs  and  goals  that 
precedes  the  search  for  alternatives.  Issues 
on  mission  need  first  emerge  for  congres- 
sional review  after  the  search  for  alterna- 
tive systems  essentially  has  been  completed 
and  a  specific  system  Is  proposed  for  funding 
in  the  final  stages  of  development  in  prep- 
aration for  production.  This  makes  control 
of  agency  budgets  and  allocation  of  resources 
to  meet  the  national  needs  difficult  at  beet. 
Questions  of  national  policies,  priorities, 
and  capabilities  must  precede  and  be  sep- 
arated from  the  search  for  a  particular  kind 
of  system.  Needs  that  specify  a  collection  of 
system  characteristics  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  such  questions  because  the  system  per- 
formance, cost,  and  availability  are  pre- 
determined within  a  limited  range,  reflect- 
ing implied  answers  to  mission  needs  and 
goals.  The  level  of  mission  capability,  the 
cost  to  achieve  that  capability,  and  the  time 
It  becomes  available  are  three  principal  bases 
for  setting  goals  for  an  acquisition  program. 


Two  prog^rams — ^the  Cheyenne  helicopter 
and  the  Trident  submarine^lUustrate  these 
difficulties  and  the  kind  of  Information  that 
would  be  brought  forward  to  improve  con- 
gressional visibility  and  control  under  my 
amendments. 

The  Cheyenne  Helicopter 

The  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Govern- 
ment Procurement  presented  the  following 
case  study  analysis  for  this  program. 

Although  the  AH-S6  Cheyenne  helicopter 
appeared  for  large-scale  funding  in  1966,  It 
began  years  earlier  In  exploratory  develop- 
ment under  a  project  titled  "aircraft  sup- 
pressive fire."  Another  project  called  "air 
mobility"  also  helped  finance  this  early  armed 
helicopter  exploration.  In  about  1963,  the 
project  was  moved  Into  an  advanced  devel- 
opment project  listed  as  "aircraft  suppressive 
fire  system."  This  was  changed  later  to 
the  "advanced  aerial  fire  support  system." 
With  each  change,  the  identifying  project 
number  was  changed. 

Although  these  funds  were  small,  they  were 
financing  the  activities  leading  to  a  Qualita- 
tive Material  Requirement  (QMR)  being  ap- 
proved by  Army  headquarters  In  1965.  Among 
the  work  paid  for  was  a  system  concept  study 
by  the  Planning  Research  Corporation  in 
1964  and  Industry  concept  formulation  stud- 
ies between  1962  and  1965,  all  of  which  pro- 
vided Information  for  this  requirement 
document. 

To  make  the  exploration  of  the  system 
even  more  obscure,  essential  parts  of  the 
Cheyenne  (the  TOW  missile  and  night-vision 
avionics)  were  funded  under  still  different 
identifying  numbers  and  accounted  for  sep- 
arately. There  was  no  consistent  groupmg 
of  all  funds  directed  toward  Improving  the 
mission  of  close  air  support  that  were,  in 
fact,  being  used  to  eliminate  alternative  sys- 
tems and  move  toward  the  Cheyenne. 
The  Trident  submarine 

The  roots  of  the  Trident  program  date  back 
to  1966.  In  1966-67,  the  "Strat-X"  studies 
began  to  define  the  needs  and  goals  for  In- 
creased strategic  mission  capability. 

They  Indicated  the  need  for  an  Advanced 
Sea-based  Strategic  Missile  System  built 
around  a  new  submersible  platform.  Undersea 
Long  Range  Missile  System  (ULMS),  later 
called  Trident. 

In  December  1970,  the  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering  informed  the  Navy 
that  ULMS  was  desirable  and  further  Indi- 
cated that  Contract  Definition  should  com- 
mence to  allow  F\ill  Scale  Engineering  De- 
velopment by  1970. 

The  Navy  commenced  initial  detailed 
studies  on  ULMS  in  early  1968  and,  on 
April  23,  aet  forth  the  preliminary  concept 
of  ULiMS,  with  planned  milestones  calling 
for  completion  of  preliminary  design  In  June 
1970,  contract  design  and  longlead  material 
proctu-ement  In  fiscal  year  1971  for  the  sub- 
marine, and  missile  characteristics  definition 
by  fiscal  year  1971.  Between  1967  and  1971, 
over  400  in-house  studies  decided — 

(A)  How  much  strategic  capability  was 
needed; 

(B)  How  much  we  could  afford  to  pay  for 
It: 

(C)  When  we  should  have  It;  and 

(D)  How  to  best  get  it:  The  Trident 
configuration. 

Throughout  this  process.  Congress  had  but 
a  narrow  and  limited  view  of  those  key  de- 
cisions that  were  assessing  strategic  offense 
mission  capability,  setting  program  goals  and 
eliminating  alternative  kinds  of  systems 
which  could  meet  them.  The  first  Identifiable 
piece  of  budget  information  came  in  1968 
when  one  of  4,000  project  sheets  of  R&D 
information  (a  descriptive  summary  sheet, 
p.  276) ,  went  to  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. It  waa  located  under  the  RDT&E 
subheadings 

"Missiles  and  Belated  Equipment" 
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•'6.32.06.47N  Advanced  Sea-Based  Deter- 
rent," 

-project  UllMWX,  Undersea  Long-Range 
lOaaila  System," 

■n*  Cbairman  of  tha  R&D  Subeommittee 
of  the  Senate  Anacd  Servioes  Committee  has 
said  that  the  subcommittee — four  Senaton 
and  one  staff  man — had  to  examine  $8  billion 
ta  R&D  money  going  to  about  4,000  projects. 
He  said  they  were  lucky  If  they  eould  take 
a  look  or  ha^e  a  briefing  or  a  bearing  on  15 
percent  of  the  4.000  projects.  The  Chairman 
of  th»  Senate  Armed  Services  Gommlittee 
agreed  that  It  was  very  difficult  for  OongreaB 
to  get  Into  It  at  all. 

The  early,  very  small  expenditures  for 
Trident  flowed  as  shown  In  the  chart: 

HISTORY  OF  TRIDENT  FUHDING.  FISCAL  YEAR  1972  AND 
PRIOR  YEAR  OflUGATIOMS 

Pit  miiriein  af  dsHarsI 


rneilyMr 


FsN*    Pracnm  flemMt  iimilMr 


»u lae 

IM».^. 5.9 

MW lt.t 

1971 »42.5 

1972 .  una 

OT3._ S21.6 


(Fiscal  year  1971  and  prior  years 
at*  currently  lettecied  sndtr  PE 
63314N.) 


PEM5CO$39.7  (sutrniarine). 

PE(43i3|S5.Mansik). 

PE  MSM  $122J  (MhiMriMX 

n.  S43S3  |34S.<(iirisrte). 

PE  1122m  1351. 2  (nKMWSWiKX 


I  As  ef  Osc.  31, 1972  (•««  ri  $43.7  fiscil  yew  mi  pfnr*n<>. 

The  Trident  case  Is  only  Illustrative  of  the 
situation  where  the  key  early  decisions  that 
formtnlate  programs  and  chooee  alternatives 
are  not  made  legularly  vlUble  to  the  Coa- 
greaai  Altlaaagh  tmly  a  fractional  perceaatagc 
of  the  tatai  program  eoats  are  Invtdved,  thej 
detenalBe  hew  the  bulk  of  program  ftmds 
which  follow  will  be  spent  and  how  effec- 
tively. 

The  overall  effect  Is  that  Congress  often 
feels  backed  Into  a  comer  when  it  comes  to 
eoBtroning  the  budget  and  program  expendi- 
ture*. In  tta  FIseal  Tear  1972  Authorization 
Report,  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee complained  thai  "In  each  area  there  la 
only  a  single  wem>on  system  available  to 
modernize  the  forces — and  this  system  is 
often  a  Tery  ooetly  one.  This  means  that 
CoBgrees  la  faeed  with  the  deciston  of  ap- 
peoTitiy  tbe  peoearcmeBt  of  that  system  or 
danytng  modern,  weapons  to  our  armed 
foReSk" 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Preddent.  this  bfll 
that  we  axe  considering  went  through 
the  Oovemment  Operations  Committee 
and  tben  wait  through  the  Ooaunittee 
on  Rokea  and  Admlntatratlan.  Tbe  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Rules  and  AdmlzdstratlcHi  has 
not  eonsfdered  any  proposal  snch  as 
that  Incorporated  in  the  Senator's 
amendment,  and  for  that  reason  and 
other  reasons  I  am  constrained,  reluc- 
tant as  I  am  to  do  so,  to  oppose  the 

The  measure  before  us  Is  a  bin  to  reg- 
ulate a  congressional  budgetary  system. 
TtM  Senator's  amendment,  in  effect, 
would  change  the  executive  budgetary 
system.  We  have  repoirted  out  a  bUl.  of 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  was  the  author,  to  make  such  a 
revision;  a  separate  bilL  It  ought  to 
stand  on  its  own  merits  in  that  bill. 
8. 1414,  and  we  ought  not  to  complicate 
a  bill  to  establish  a  congressional  budg- 
etary system  with  tunendments  to  the 
executive  budgetary  system. 

For  this  reason,  and  also  because  the 
Rules  Committee  has  had  no  (vportunlty 
to  consider  this  matter.  I  am  compelled 


to  ask  the  Senate  to  reject  the  amend- 
ments 

I  wish  the  Senator  would  withdraw 
his  amendment,  because  I  think  it  is 
identical  in  large  part  with  the  bill  the 
committee  has  reported  favorably  and 
ab-eady  is  on  the  calendar.  I  think  we 
should  not  try  to  marry  a  congressional 
budgetary  bill  with  an  executive  budget- 
ary bin  because  it  conudicates  legislation 
to  do  so.  I  wish  the  Senator  would  with- 
draw his  amendment  and  let  the  bill 
which  is  now  (hi  the  calendar  and  which 
deals  with  this  same  subject  staiKl  on  its 
own  feet. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
for  the  distinguished  chairman's  com- 
ments. Of  course,  the  bill  does  not  deal 
with  any  rule  or  reflect  any  change  in 
the  rule  and,  therefore,  it  would  not  be 
within  the  purview  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee as  such.  The  bill  was  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, and  we  did  discuss  it  at  that 
time,  whether  it  should  be  made  a  part 
of  the  budget  bin  or  make  it  as  a  sepa- 
rate bill.  It  would  be  eligible  as  an 
amendment  to  the  budget  bill.  It  is  my 
feeling  that  this  amendment  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  budget-making  proc- 
ess and  would  increase  the  information 
that  would  remain  available  to  Congress 
and  would,  therefore,  be  a  good  addition 
to  the  budget  bin,  which  I  strongly  sup- 
port and  feel  is  a  good  bill.  That  was  the 
reason  for  proposing  the  amendment  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator if  this  does  not  contain  Vbe  same 
provisions  as  S.  1414,  which  is  on  tbe 
calendar. 

Mi-.  CHILES.  I  am  sorry — ^I  missed 
the  last  part. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  this  amendment 
contain  the  same  provisions  as  tbe  inde- 
pendent bHI.  S.  1414  which  appears  on 
page  8  on  the  calendar? 

Mr.  CHILES.  It  does.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  support  the  principle  of 
the  Senator's  amendment,  but  we  should 
not  try  to  make  Siamese  twins  out  of  a 
bin  to  establish  a  congressional  budg- 
etary system  and  legtslatlMi  which  re- 
lates to  an  executive  budgetary  system 
as  weU.  So  I  hope  the  Senator  wiU  with- 
draw his  amendment  and  let  us  pass  S. 
1414  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  PERCy.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  should  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  in  addition 
to  the  comments  the  distinguished  chair- 
man has  made,  that  the  Of&ce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  does  oi4>ose  the 
amendment.  OMB  indicates  that  the 
amendment  would  be  a  prescription  for 
making  agency  budget  justification 
statements  too  voluminous  to  use  within 
the  time  constraints  that  S.  1541  would 
set. 

Obviously,  all  of  us  would  be  con- 
cerned If  the  major  executive  branch 
agency  working  with  us  feels  that  we  are 
imposing  on  them  a  requirement  that 
would  make  It  difficult  to  meet  the  sched- 
ules that  have  been  outlined.  This  would 
be  a  serious  blow  at  the  whole  essence 
of  what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish. 

The  amendments  would  require  that 
the  budget  summarize  "agency  programs 


and  bcksie  program  steps"  and  that  each 
agency  "furnish  information  in  siQiport 
of  its  budget  requests  in  accordance  with 
its  assigned  missions  in  terms  of  Fed- 
eral functions  and  subfuncttons**  and  to 
"relate  aU  programs  to  agency  missions." 
To  the  extent  that  this  does  not  duplicate 
infoxmation  already  presoited  in  tbe 
budget  or  in  agency  justification  state- 
ments, it  would  add  such  a  large  volume 
of  information  that  it  would  either  over- 
burden the  decisionmaking  processes  or 
not  be  used.  It  is  our  impression  that  the 
iMi^ropriations  subcommittees  obtain 
now  the  information  they  want  and  can 
use.  Certainly,  the  committees  can  ask 
for  what  information  is  desired.  They 
win  request  it  only  if  they  need  it  and 
think  they  can  actuaUy  use  it  and  that 
they  can  continoe  the  process. 

I  imderstand  also  that  thare  is  objec- 
tion from  some  of  those  who  have 
worked  on  title  VUL  Title  vm  provides 
for  a  GAO-OMB  effort  to  recla£sify  and 
categorize  existing  budget  information. 
In  other  words,  we  only  now,  this  year, 
in  1974,  actually  began  to  be  able  to  pre- 
sent the  current  budget,  that  is.  the  ac- 
counts budget  in  a  standard  uniform 
way  from  agency  to  agency.  To  impose 
another  requirement  under  a  program 
budget  is  extremely  difQcult  and  prob- 
ably premature  and  even,  maybe, 
impossible. 

Of  course,  obviously  nothing  is  impos- 
siUe  if  we  muster  enough  resources  but 
I  am  concerned  {Uoout  the  feeling  it 
would  make  other  time  reqairetnents  in 
the  bin  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
achieve. 

For  these  reasons,  regretfully,  I  would 
oppose  the  amendment  but  would  cer- 
tainly look  more  favorably  on  it  if  pre- 
sented as  a  separate  bllL 

Mr.  CHILH5.  Mr.  President,  after  lis- 
tening to  this  colloquy  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  on  the  committee,  I  will 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  PRB6IDSNG  OPPTCER  (Mr. 
Bball).  The  ammdment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Florida.  I  ttisHk. 
it  wiU  be  better  to  handle  it  in  the  form 
of  a  sepfurate  tall  which  is  now  on  the 
calendar. 

MO.   losa 


Mr.  HUMPHRirr.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
some  amendments  at  tbe  desk  and  I 
would  like  to  call  up  now  my  Amendment 
No.  1033. 

The  I^lESnHNG  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clei^ 
readasfoUows: 

On  page  171,  line  5.  after  "Sbc.  701.",  In- 
sert ••  (a) ". 

After  line  14.  insert  the  following: 

"(b)  To  carry  out  such  required  analysis, 
appraisal,  and  evaluation,  such  committees 
of  the  Senate  shall  each  establish  a  subcom- 
mittee on  legislative  review,  which  shall  have 
the  duty  to  conduct  for  the  committee  the 
r*9onsiblUties  assigned  to  the  oommlttees 
by  this  section,  and  to  report  to  the  commit- 
tee to  which  each  such  subcomnslttee  Is  re- 
sponsible tbe  results  of  the  analy&ls,  ap- 
praisal, and  evaluation  conducted  under  this 
sectton,  tegetlter  with  such  recommendations 
as  the  sobeooBDatttce  deems  appropriate. 

"(c)  8«bscctioB  (b)  of  this  section  is  en- 
acted as  an  exercise  at  tbe  rulemaking  power 
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of  the  SeiiAte,  subject  to  and  with  fi4l  rec 
ognltlon  of  the  power  of  the  Senate 
or  change  any  rule  of  the  Senate  at  an 
In  Its  exercise  of  its  constitutional  rl|ht 
determine  the  rules  of  Its  proceedings. 
Ing  In  this  section  shall  be  construed 
ever,    as   precluding   any   legislative 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  from  cond 
hearings  and  engaging  in  other  dellbeAtions 
Jointly  with  such  committees  or  BUbcofamlt- 
tees  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
the   House   may   designate   to   condw 
analyses,  appraisals,  and  reviews  requln  1 
der  this  tlUe.". 

Mr.  HUMPHREry.  Mr.  Presidentjl  ask 
iinanimous  consent  that  a  member  f  my 
staff,  Clifford  Miller,  be  permitte  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  c(|isid- 
eration  of  S.  1541. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wthout 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AlCKNDlCXm  NO.  1030 

li4r.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presidentjl  am 
not  sure  that  I  called  up  the  right 
amendment  at  this  time.  Amenc  inent 
No.  1030  is  the  one  I  wish  called  up 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Ai  cnd- 
ment  No.  1033  was  stated.  Amenc  nent 
No.  1033  is  withdrawn  for  the  time  >eing 
and  the  clerk  will  state  Amendment  No. 
1030. 

The  second  legislative  clerk  refd  as 
follows : 

On  page  107.  line  a,  delete  the  word    and.' 
and  after  line  a  Insert  the  following: 

"  (D)  to  receive  and  review  all  infomtktion 
data.  analyBes.  and  reports  prepared 
Congressional   Office  of  the   Budget 
subjecta  of  long-range  national  growt 
development,  gocds,  and  priorities, 
such  materials  and  using  them  as  a 
during   deliberation    on   concurrent 
tions  on  the  budget  and  In  carrying  outfDtber 
duties   assigned   to   the   Committee 
Budget  as  required  under  tltl«s  ni 
of  this  Act.". 

On  line  3,  strike  "(D)"  and  insert 

On   page    116,   after    line   26,    insei 
following: 

"(g)     National     OaowTH 
OoAi^.  AifD  PftioBrrats. — In  keeping  wlCi  the 
purpoaes  of  this  Act,  to  establish 
goals  and  priorities  to  meet  the  need 
strong  national  economy,  the  Oflfoe 
view  on  a  continuing  basis  all  legls^tlon 
trends,  and  developments  in 
the  Federal.  State,  and  local  levels, 
lated  tniKU  and  developments  in  the 
sector,  including  available  national 
which  affect  the  Nation's  growth  and 
opment,  goala.  and  priorities.  Once  eac; 
the  Offloa  ahaU  submit  to  the  CommlttfBS 
the  Budget  of  both  Houses  and  to  each 
of  Oongreaa  a  *Natkinal  Orowtb, 
ment.  Goals,  and  Prtoritlse  Report',  ooftaln- 
ing  such  information,  data,  and 
the  Director  shall  deem  necessary  to 
Congress   to   consider   fiscal   and 
matters  in  terms  of  balanced  national 
and  development  policies  and 
and  priorities.  The  Office  may  also  sub^t 
the  Committees  on  the  Budget,  from 
time,    materials    such    as    additional 
analyses,  and  information  on  the 
growth,  development,  goals,  and  prlc|itles, 
and  in  addition  shall  provide  such 
on  request  to  any  Member  or  committ§e, 
eltlier  House  of  CoogreM. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President 
amendment,  through  a  fairly  slmpl 
vice,  wotild  place  congressional  bufget 
making  in  perspective,  recognizing 
the  Federal  budget  has  a  ma«slve 
on  the  Nation's  growth  and 
and  is.  in  effect,  a  statement  of  ttic 
tion's  goals  and  priorities. 
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I  suppose  It  is  fair  to  say  that  there  is 
no  single  action  that  takes  place  in  the 
total  eccxiomy  that  has  a  greater  impact 
on  the  economy  and  the  future  develop- 
ment of  this  country  than  the  annual 
Federal  budget.  The  size  of  that  budget 
alone  indicates  what  its  impact  would  be. 

The  pending  bill  Is  an  outstanding  doc- 
um«it  and  I  surely  want  to  compliment 
the  two  committees,  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 
They  have  perfected  this  legislation  thus 
far  and  we  are  indebted  to  the  members 
of  those  two  committees. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  already  have 
noted  that  this  bill  is  the  product  of  in- 
tensive study  and  deliberation  spanning 
over  2  years.  It  goes  a  long  way  toward 
a  COTistructlve,  orderly,  and  logical  proc- 
ess for  congressional  decisions  in  Federal 
spending  and  revenue  measures.  Its  en- 
actment would  be  a  truly  historic  devel- 
opment, a  signal  that  Congress  is,  indeed, 
committed  to  major,  meaningful  self-re- 
form. Therefore,  I  commend  those  who 
took  part  In  the  strenuous  task  of  draft- 
ing the  bill  and  I  am  pleased  with  many 
of  the  ideas. 

In  particular,  with  reference  to  the 
amendment  I  am  now  offering,  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  there  is  provision  for 
5 -year  budget  forecasts  both  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  by  Congress.  This  attempt  to 
lock  ahead  of  the  budget  proposals  before 
Congress  in  any  given  year  is  essential, 
if  we  are  to  be  well-informed  as  we  con- 
sider budget  bills  and  resolutions. 

The  adoption  of  my  amendment  \trould 
strengthen  the  ability  of  Congress  to 
achieve  what  the  drafters  of  the  bill  have 
proposed.  In  addition  to  the  5-year  pro- 
jections already  included  in  the  bUl,  my 
amendment  would  specifically  Instruct 
the  Budget  Committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  to  use  Information  on  long-range 
national  growth  and  development,  goals 
and  priorities  as  a  guide  In  their  budget 
deliberations. 

The  amendment  further  instructs  the 
new  Congressional  OflQce  on  the  Budget 
to  assemble  such  materials,  and  to  report 
them  once  annually  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittees. The  machinery  for  the  Office  to 
perform  this  task  is  already  included  in 
the  bill,  in  the  provisions  authorizing  the 
Office  to  call  upon  other  agencies  of  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  for 
Information  and  data. 

I  commend  those  who  prepared  the 
report  accompanying  the  bill.  It  Is  one 
of  the  most  descriptive  reports  on  legis- 
lation that  we  have  had.  It  Is  pointed  out 
In  the  report  that  there  likely  will  be  a 
sUtck  period  after  the  office — that  is,  the 
Congressional  Office  of  the  Budget — and 
the  Budget  Committees  have  completed 
their  work  on  one  year's  budget  and  be- 
fore they  begin  consideration  of  the 
next. 

Under  my  amendment,  it  will  be  noted 
that  no  date  is  specified  for  the  Office  to 
submit  its  annual  report  to  the  commit- 
tees. The  timing  Is  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  director  of  the  OfOce,  who  pre- 
sumably would  schedule  the  report  for 
that  slack  period. 

I  believe  such  a  report  can  be  pre- 
pared, that  it  can  be  a  report  of  mean- 
ing and  substance,  without  overburden- 
ing the  Office.  The  authority  of  the  Office 


to  rely  on  other  Government  agencies 
assures  this.  But  I  believe  it  is  appro- 
priate and  essential  that  the  report  it- 
self be  prepared  by  the  Office,  an  arm  of 
Congress,  rather  than  an  executive 
branch  agency. 

But  the  key  element  in  this  amend- 
ment is  its  requirement  for  the  Commit- 
tees on  the  Budget  to  use  information 
relating  to  long-range  national  growth 
and  development,  goals  and  priorities 
as  a  guide  in  their  budget  deliberations — 
in  other  words,  to  take  Into  considera- 
tion each  year  what  the  impact  of  that 
budget  will  be  on  the  development  of 
this  country  for  years  to  come.  It  is 
absolutely  essential  that  our  Govern- 
ment have  some  long-range  projections 
and  forecasts,  and  it  is  important  that 
this  be  a  part  of  congressional  activity, 
as  well  as  being  done  on  the  executive 
side. 

The  provision  for  5-year  budget  pro- 
jections is  an  important  and  desirable 
improvement  over  present  procedures. 
But  those  projections  will  become  in- 
finitely more  meaningful  if  they  can  be 
weighed  against  the  Nation's  long-range 
prospects,  opportunities,  and  needs  as 
assessed  by  the  numerous  experts  and 
specialists  already  employed  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  dealing  with  these 
questions. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  the 
result  of  having  spent  approximately  4 
years  of  my  life  on  study  of  the  subject 
of  national  growth  and  development.  It 
is  shocking  to  note  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  no  instrumentality  for 
setting  goals  and  priorities  and  for  pro- 
jections of  development  and  growth. 
The  last  time  we  had  anything  like  this 
wEis  in  1940,  with  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board. 

This  amendment  does  not  set  up  any 
elaborate  machinery  at  all.  In  fact,  it 
merely  is  a  guide  or  an  instruction  to 
the  budget  committee  and  to  the  Con- 
gressional Office  of  the  Budget.  The 
amendment  speaks  for  itself.  It  reads: 

In  keeping  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
to  establish  national  goals  and  priorities  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  strong  national  economy, 
the  Office  shall  review  on  a  continuing  basis 
all  legislation,  trends,  and  developments  In 
government  at  the  i'ederal.  State,  and  local 
levels,  and  related  trends  and  developments 
in  ttie  private  sector.  Including  available 
national  resources,  which  affect  the  Nation's 
growth  and  development,  goals,  and  priori- 
ties. Once  each  year  the  Office  shall  submit 
to  the  Committees  on  the  Budget  of  both 
Houses  and  to  each  House  of  Congress  a 
"National  Growth,  Development,  Goals,  and 
Priorities  Report,"  containing  such  informa- 
tion, data,  and  analyses  as  the  Director  shaU 
deem  necessary  to  enable  Congress  to  con- 
sider fiscal  and  budgetary  matters  in  terms 
of  balanced  national  growth  and  develop- 
ment policies  and  national  goals  and  pri- 
orities. The  Office  may  also  submit  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Budget,  from  time  to 
time,  materials  such  as  additional  data, 
analyses,  and  Informatfon  on  the  subjects  of 
growth,  development,  goals,  and  priorities, 
and  in  addition  shall  provide  such  materials 
on  request  to  any  Member  or  committee,  or 
either  House  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  committee 
will  look  with  favor  upon  this  modest 
amendment.  I  believe  that  all  It  does,  in 
fact,  is  to  accentuate  what  the  bill  al- 
ready has  as  one  of  its  directions.  It 
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simply  fortifies  the  5-year  budget  projec- 
tion and  places  a  responsibility  upon  the 
Congressional  Office  of  the  Budget  to 
take  into  consideration  the  long-term 
impact  of  Federal  expenditures  and  in- 
vestments upon  the  American  economy. 
It  is  designed  to  give  us  a  sense  of  where 
we  are  going  and  some  sense  of  direction 
as  to  where  we  might  ultimately  arrive. 

I  hope  that  the  chairmtin  of  the  com- 
mittee, or  whoever  may  be  handling  this 
part  of  the  biU,  wiU  look  with  favor  upon 
this  matter. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  thought 
the  committee  was  putting  quite  a  re- 
sponsibility on  the  Congressional  Office 
of  the  Budget  when  it  required  that  Of- 
fice to  make  studies  for  5  years  on  fiscal 
matters.  This  amendment  would  require 
a  study  on  matters  having  a  very  indi- 
rect relationship  to  the  bill,  not  for  5 
years,  but  until  the  last  lingering  echo 
of  Gabriel's  horn  trembles  into  ultimate 
sUence. 

In  addition,  it  runs  contrary  to  the 
purpose  of  this  bill,  which  is  to  enable 
Congress  to  do  what  it  can  to  set  the 
Federal  financial  house  in  order.  This 
amendment  would  require  the  Office  to 
make  studies  which  really  are  the  busi- 
ness of  Senators  and  Representatives  and 
Presidents.  The  Office  would  have  to 
study,  on  a  continuing  basis,  all  legisla- 
tion, trends,  and  developments  in  Gov- 
ernment at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels,  and  related  trends  and  develop- 
ments in  the  private  sector  which  affect 
the  Nation's  growth  and  development 
goals  and  priorities.  The  Office  would 
have  to  make  studies  related  to  every 
possible  aspect  of  the  future  of  this 
Nation. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  that  that  might  be 
desirable,  but  I  think  a  different  organi- 
zation should  make  those  kinds  of 
studies,  instead  of  what  is  essentially  an 
organization  to  study  fiscal  and  economic 
conditions  of  the  country  to  enable  Con- 
gress to  prepare  a  congressional  budget 
for  1  year  at  a  time. 

This  amendment  would  change  the 
entire  concept  embodied  in  the  Con- 
gressional Office  of  the  Budget,  and  for 
that  reason  I  do  not  think  it  has  any 
place  in  this  bill. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota that  he  consider  setting  up  some 
other  agency  to  study  national  goals  and 
priorities  and  all  these  things  which 
relate  not  only  to  congressional  legisla- 
tion but  also  to  State  legislation  and  the 
affairs  of  the  private  sector.  That  is 
entirely  beyond  the  scope  and  intent  and 
purpose  of  this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  time  situation  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
no  time  limit  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
recognize  the  sincerity  of  the  argtunent 
of  the  distinguished  chairman.  I  think 
he  is  dead  wrong,  and  I  want  to  address 
myself  to  it. 

The  Federal  budget  is  not  an  item  unto 
itself,  and  that  Is  what  has  been  wrong 
around  here.  The  Federal  budget  is  re- 
lated to  State  budgets  and  local  com- 
munity budgets,  but  we  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  State  and  local  budgets.  The 


Federal  budget  is  also  related  to  the 
private  sector,  and  the  private  sector  is 
related  to  the  Federal  budget. 

For  this  body  to  try  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  a  budget  of  more  than  $300  billion 
has  an  impact  upon  the  private  economy 
is  to  deny  its  reason  for  being  here.  To 
say  that  what  develops  in  the  private 
economy  has  no  effect  upon  the  budget 
is  to  ignore  what  the  tax  revenues  will 
be,  what  the  income  of  the  people  will 
be. 

This  amendment  is  only  a  guideline 
for  the  Congressional  Office  of  the 
Budget  to  try  to  take  into  consideration, 
for  the  purpose  of  informing  Congress, 
what  the  impact  of  this  budget  will  be 
for  fiscal  year  1975,  1976.  1977.  or  what- 
ever year  is  being  used,  on  the  long-term 
growth  and  development  of  our  coimtry. 
Also,  to  advise  what  its  impact  will  be 
on  priorities  and  goals  of  our  coimtry. 
I  think  this  is  a  logical  extension  of  the 
five  budget  projections.  But  again  I  most 
sincerely  say  that  if  we  in  Congress  think 
by  legislating  on  a  Federal  budget  we  are 
immime  from  what  is  going  on  in  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy,  we  are 
Uving  in  a  fool's  paradise.  What  hap- 
pens in  this  regard  has  a  great  effect  on 
the  economy.  It  will  have  a  great  effect 
on  the  gix)ss  national  product,  an  impact 
that  will  be  felt  at  Federal,  State,  and 
local  levels.  We  cannot  prepare  budgets 
in  a  vacuum  and  we  should  not. 

I  think  the  bill  before  us  is  an  ex- 
traordinarily good  document  and  I  have 
paid  my  compliments  to  the  committees. 
They  have  done  an  extraordinarily  good 
job,  but  that  does  not  mean  it  cannot 
be  improved. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  the  only  goverrunent  in  the  world  that 
does  not  have  some  instrumentaUty  or 
some  agency  to  give  some  sense  of  direc- 
tion to  national  growth  and  development. 
One  can  say,  "Well,  this  ought  to  come 
on  some  other  bill."  But  the  time  is  now; 
the  task  Is  urgent,  to  quote  Victor  Hugo, 
since  we  all  like  to  be  kind  of  intellectual 
around  here.  The  longer  we  put  this  off, 
the  worse  it  will  get.  Had  we  had  this 
before,  we  would  have  known  more  about 
the  energy  situation.  What  does  this 
have  to  do  with  the  oil  Industry?  It  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  oil  industry 
in  terms  of  the  impact  of  research  or  the 
lack  of  research. 

One  item  after  another  is  Involved 
here.  The  entire  transportation  system 
of  this  country  is  involved.  Are  we  going 
to  say  that  the  Federal  budget  will  have 
no  impact  on  the  growth  of  the  trans- 
portation system  of  tills  country?  What 
kind  of  transportation  system  are  we 
going  to  have;  what  kind  of  transporta- 
tion system  should  we  have?  Are  we  going 
to  Ignore  in  each  national  budget  what 
should  be  the  goal  of  this  country  in 
transportation?  Or  are  we  going  to  say 
that  it  is  the  problem  of  the  railroads, 
that  it  Is  the  problem  of  the  buslines, 
that  it  is  the  problem  of  the  airlines? 
That  is  the  trouble  and  today  our  trans- 
portation system  is  inadequate  for  the 
task. 

Mr.  President,  we  may  not  adopt  this 
amendment,  but  that  would  not  be  the 
first  time  we  have  failed  to  do  what  we 
should  do.  The  need  to  prepare  some 


system  for  ascertaining  goals  and  prior- 
ities of  this  Nation  is  clear  and  unmis- 
takable, and  if  we  do  not  do  it  in  Con- 
gress, the  executive  branch  should  do  it 
by  itself,  but  I  hope  we  can  do  it  in  part- 
nership. For  Congress  to  have  a  mech- 
anism to  work  with  the  private  sector  on 
national  growth  and  development  is  ab- 
solutely essential. 

We  have  housing  legislation  involving 
billions  of  dollars.  But  that  is  not  the  only 
problem.  The  problem  is:  Where  are  the 
people  going  to  live?  Where  should  they 
live?  Under  what  conditions  should  they 
live  there? 

In  this  body  we  passed  a  great  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Act,  which  Is  long 
overdue.  The  author  of  the  bil',  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  is  in  the 
Chamber.  It  was  long  overdue,  but  no 
one  took  into  consideration  what  would 
happen  through  the  change  in  the  econ- 
omy with  that  kind  of  legislation.  Let  us 
have  a  goal  with  respect  to  gas  and  oil. 
For  instance  there  is  the  impact  upon  the 
automobile  industry. 

This  amendment  proposes  to  ask  the 
Office  of  the  Budget,  which  is  a  congres- 
sionally  created  office,  to  give  us  some 
idea  where  we  are  going  and  what  the 
impact  will  be  year  by  year  upon  the 
total,  long-range  goals  of  this  coimtry. 
Hopefully,  we  can  set  some  goals  and 
priorities.  I  doubt  anyone  here  knows 
what  our  goals  and  priorities  are.  We 
have  not  made  up  our  minds  with  respect 
to  what  we  want  to  do  and  what  time- 
table we  want  to  have  for  accomplish- 
ment of  our  objectives.  We  do  not  have 
any  goals. 

What  are  our  goals  wiUi  respect  to 
housing  and  health,  with  respect  to  man- 
power training  and  education?  We  have 
not  made  up  our  minds.  Everybody  can- 
not be  on  first;  somebody  has  to  be  in 
the  dugout. 

Again,  I  want  to  say  this  is  not  the 
kind  of  amendment  I  think  the  Nation 
ultimately  will  need.  I  think  we  need  at 
the  national  level  an  office  of  national 
growth  and  development  and  we  need 
in  the  Congress  a  joint  committee  on  na- 
tional growth  and  development.  I  think 
we  need  to  start  to  plan  for  the  use  of 
our  resources  and  to  have  a  mechanism 
for  setting  up  goals  and  priorities,  for 
setting  up  guidelines,  forecasts  and  pro- 
jections. But  just  to  project  a  5-year 
Federal  budget  without  relation  to  its 
effect  on  the  balance  of  the  economy  is 
not  the  answer.  It  is  better  than  what  we 
have.  The  1-year  annual  budget  has  se- 
rious limitations.  The  5-year  projection 
is  a  c<Knmendable  improvement  but  it  is 
important  to  know  what  the  budgets  in 
those  5  years  will  do  to  the  total  national 
economy. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do  not  think  it  needs 
to  be  argued  that  the  process  the  Senator 
urges  is  a  process  that  is  needed,  not  only 
in  the  executive  branch  of  government 
but  also  in  the  congressional  branch,  as 
well.  I  think  it  Is  important  to  point  out 
to  the  Senator  that  we  did  consider  legis- 
lation of  this  kind  briefly  In  committee 
in  connection  with  this  budget  reform 
legislation. 
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The  distinguished  Smator  from  Flor- 
ida <Mr.  Chilis)  introduced  legls  ttian 
asking  us  to  consider  adding  it  1  >  the 
budget  biil.  At  that  point  in  the  con  [der- 
ation of  the  budget  bill  we  felt  wi  had 
not  had  an  opiwrtunity  to  give  m  iture 
consideration  to  that  function  as  i  re- 
sponsibility of  the  proposed  congres!  lonal 
office  of  the  budget  so  the  Senator  from 
Florida  was  urged  to  have  the  bl  1  re- 
p(M-ted  separately.  It  was  reported  lepa- 
rately  and  It  is  on  the  calendar  as  S  1414. 
It  has  the  support  of  the  Senatoi  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.ERViN)  andthi  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pkhct).  nd  I 
think  it  has  the  support  of  the  ful]  com- 
mittee. It  well  may  end  up  in  th<  con- 
gressional office  of  the  budget.  I  may 
well  do  that,  but  we  felt  most  of  the  8 
months  of  effort  we  gave  to  the  t  idget 
reform  bill  should  be  devoted  t  »  the 
budgetary  responsibilities  and  th  t  we 
should  not  casually  introduce  thL  very 
important  responsibility  at  a  late  h  ur  in 
committee  consideration  of  the  bil 

I  speak  for  myself  and  I  think  f(  r  the 
other  Senators  named.  We  are  a  1  for 
this  kind  of  approach.  We  see  it  as  >eing 
part  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  COB 
down  the  road,  but  we  did  not  wi  it  to 
overcomplicate  the  pure  budget  r  Form 
with  which  we  had  been  occupied  most 
of  this  year.  So  I  would  like  to  assi  elate 
myself  with  the  Senator  in  connc  :tion 
with  most  of  what  he  would  like  '  )  do. 
But  S.  1414  will  have  the  support  <  I  the 
committee,  I  think,  and  perhaps  ei  d  up 
at  the  same  place. 

Mr.  HUMPUHEV.  I  thank  the  Sei  ator. 
I  always  feel  the  time  to  do  what  leeds 
to  be  done  is  when  the  time  arrive  and 
since  the  committee  has  seen  fit  t  i  ap- 
prove this  concept — and  I  was  unj  ware 
of  that — ^I  hope  it  would  not  seem  (  lit  of 
place  to  give  it  consideration  in  thl   bill. 

Ultimately,  as  has  been  indicat  d,  it 
has  had  committee  consideration,  tut  I 
must  say.  with  all  due  respect,  that  even 
if  it  had  not  had  committee  consi  era- 
tlcm,  that  does  not  necessarily  den  '  the 
opportunity  to  offer  it  here  on  the  floor 
and.  hopefully,  have  it  acted  upon  with 
favor. 

Mr.  MU8KIE.  Mr.  President,  wl  the 
Sgnator  yield  again? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSEUK.  May  I  make  this  >olnt 
clear?  It  was  because  we  were  nol  cer- 
tain that  the  Congressional  Office  c  '  the 
Budget  was  the  place  in  which  ultlir  itely 
to  rest  tliat  responsibility  that  we  pro- 
posed to  set  it  up  separately.  The  8e  lator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  would  a  t  up 
a  separate  Office  on  Goals  and  Prioi  ties. 
We  tliink  It  better  to  start  it  down  that 
road  rather  than  tie  the  two  tog<  iier. 
lliat  is  a  pragmatic  judgment.  A  the 
Senator  has  said,  any  Senator  ha  the 
right  to  do  so  and  any  idea  can  be  pro- 
posed on  the  floor  if  Uie  Senat  r  so 
wishes.  I  thought  it  would  be  use:  il  to 
the  Senator's  discussion  to  give  hin  this 
legislative  history. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  wU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Though  I  would  o;  pose 
having  the  Congressional  Ofllce  o  the 
Budget  having  imposed  on  it  at  this  time 
this  huge  responsibility,  at  the  same  time 


I  would  like  to  say.  as  I  have  told  the 
Senator  from  Rorlda  (Mr.  Chiles)  be- 
fore, I  would  strongly  support  a  separate 
ofllce  being  established  at  an  appropri- 
ate time  for  this  purpose.  I  cannot  think 
of  ansrthlng  that  would  be  more  impor- 
tant than  for  CTongress  to  take  a  long 
look  ahead  to  see  where  we  are  going. 
Too  often  the  Government  deals  with 
urgent  legislation  rather  than  that  which 
Is  ultimately  important.  We  are  always 
dealing  in  crises. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
focused  our  attention  on  the  fact  that 
we  have  to  have  national  goals,  we  have 
to  have  a  sense  of  priorities,  we  ought 
to  have  some  plan  In  mind  as  to  the  road 
we  ought  to  be  traveling  on. 

The  depth  of  my  own  feeling  on  this 
goes  back  to  a  conversation  I  had  in  1958 
with  President  Eisenhower,  when  I  pro- 
posed to  him  that  we  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  National  Goals.  The  Presi- 
dent became  very  excited  about  the  idea, 
so  much  so — that  was  in  December 
1958 — that  he  took  away  from  the  printer 
the  state  of  the  Union  message  that  he 
had  virtually  wrapped  up,  and  we  sat 
there  a  whole  day  working  on  the  state 
of  the  Union  message,  and  the  proposal 
to  establish  a  Commission  on  National 
Goals,  which  was  incorporated  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  in  January 
1959. 

The  consequence  of  the  proposal  being 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  took  almost 
a  year  to  establish  that  Commission,  a 
distinguished  president  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity was  selected  to  chair  that  Com- 
mission, the  Commission  members  were 
drawn  from  all  over  the  country,  the  ex- 
pense Involved  was  so  great  that  It  took 
months  to  find  money  for  that  par- 
ticular Commission.  Ultimately  it  was 
formed.  It  met  innumerable  times  over 
a  period  of  a  year,  and  ultimately  a  final 
report  was  Issued.  But  I  think  the  distin- 
giilshed  Senator  will  recall  that  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  felt  that  each  of  the 
parties  should  have  a  way  to  implement 
the  national  goals.  At  that  time,  the 
Committee  on  Programs  and  Progress  in 
the  Republican  Party  was  established.  I 
was  asked  to  serve  as  chairman  of  it, 
which  I  did.  The  Democratic  Party  set 
up  a  counterpart  committee  on  how  to 
implement  the  goals.  But  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Commission  on  National 
Goals  took  so  long  that  both  parties  had 
set  up  their  own  committees  long  be- 
fore the  Commission  on  National  Goals 
h-'d  issued  a  report. 

I  feel  something  like  this  is  needed.  I 
think  the  objectives  which  have  been 
pointed  out  both  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Huiiphret)  are 
worthy.  But  I  look  at  the  responsibility 
we  have  imposed  upon  the  Congressional 
Office  of  the  Budget,  and  realize  we  have 
not  yet  a  director  or  a  deputy  director, 
and  have  not  even  created  the  office  yet. 
We  are  imposing  on  that  office  the  duty 
to  make  reports  to  Congress  with  respect 
to  revenue  losses  attributable  to  present 
Federal  tax  laws.  We  require  it  to  de- 
velop information  with  respect  to  the 
effect  of  existing  law  on  revenues,  au- 
thorizations, budget  authority,  and  out- 


lays for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  three 
fiscal  years  thereafter.  We  Impose  on  it 
the  duty  to  obtain  information  from  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  agencies.  We  im- 
pose on  it  the  duty  to  provide  analyses 
of  the  effect  which  each  amendment  to 
the  concurrent  resolution  would  have  on 
budget  authority  and  outlays.  We  Impose 
on  it  the  duty  of  preparing  and  making 
available,  at  the  close  of  each  day  of  con- 
sideration of  a  concurrent  resolution,  an 
analysis  of  the  effect  all  amendments 
agreed  to  would  have  on  both  the  new 
budget  authority  and  outlajrs.  We  impose 
on  it  the  duty  to  undertake  studies  and 
provide  assistance  to  c<Hnmlttees  having 
jurisdiction  over  budget  authority  legis- 
lation, in  compliance  with  requirements 
with  respect  to  amendments  to  the  con- 
current resolution. 

We  imi>ose  on  it  the  duty  to  prepare 
the  following  with  respect  to  each  re- 
ported bill:  an  estimate  of  costs  to  be 
incurred  in  the  fiscal  yesu-  when  effective, 
and  in  each  of  the  2  following  fiscal 
years;  a  comparison  of  such  estimate 
with  the  estimate  made  by  the  reporting 
committee  and  any  reporting  agency; 
and  a  list  of  existing  and  proposed  Fed- 
eral programs  which  would  provide 
assistance  for  the  objectives  of  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  the  bill.  And  there 
ar3  many  other  duties. 

The  requirements  on  the  Congressional 
Office  of  the  Budget  are  so  great,  and  that 
objective  so  noble  and  worthy  in  the 
estimate  of  the  reporting  committees 
that  to  give  it  at  the  same  time,  and 
simultaneous  with  its  establishment,  the 
requirement  "to  establish  national  goals 
and  priorities  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
strong  national  economy,"  to  "review  on 
a  continuing  basis  all  legislation,  trends, 
and  developments  In  the  private  sector, 
including  available  national  resources, 
which  affect  the  Nation's  growth  and 
development,  goals  and  priorities"  is  such 
a  huge  responsibility  that  it  is  little 
wonder  that  Nelson  Rockefeller,  In  set- 
ting up  the  Commission  on  Critical 
Choices,  has  initially  put  in  $1  million 
of  his  own  money,  $1  million  of  Laurence 
Rockefeller's  money,  and  Is  looking  for 
$10  to  $15  million  more  to  fund  just  a 
one- time  commission. 

If  we  turn  from  our  effort  to  create  a 
new  Congressional  Office  of  the  Budget 
and  ask  it  to  imdertake  that  kind  of 
work,  which  would  really  dwarf  the  ob- 
ligations imposed  under  this  bill,  it  would 
mean  requiring  an  entirely  different  type 
of  personnel,  a  different  goal,  a  different 
approach,  a  different  kind  of  analysis, 
and  I  tend  to  think  we  will  end  up  doing 
both  jobs  poorly,  whereas  I  think  they 
are  both  worthy  of  being  done  well. 

Let  us  first  give  the  Job  of  being  the 
fiscal  watchdog  of  the  Congress  to  this 
Office  of  the  Budget  In  the  Congress,  and 
then  let  us  set  up  a  separate  commission 
or  body  for  that  other  purpose,  which 
takes  a  long-range  look  at  things.  I  would 
absolutely  support  the  creation  of  such 
a  body,  but  I  regretfully  could  not  en- 
cumber this  till  with  It.  because  It  would 
absolutely  bog  It  down  and  take  our  eyes 
away  from  the  specific  goal  we  have  here 
of  restoring  the  responsible  role  the  Con- 
stitution gives  to  the  Congress  in  the  way 
of  appropriating,  authorizing,  and  spend- 
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Ing  our  money  and  managing  our  fiscal 
affairs,  a  responsibility  that  we  have  ab- 
dicated and  that  we  want  to  focus  on 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  his 
great  experience  both  in  public  smd  pri- 
vate life.  He  knows  that.  I  again  repeat 
that  my  regard  for  this  bill  is  one  of 
great  pleasure  that  it  has  been  placed 
before  us.  I  think  it  is  a  tremendous  piece 
of  legislation.  But  I  would  not  be  true 
to  my  own  concerns  if  I  did  not  express 
once  again  what  I  think  are  very  serious 
limitations.  I  ask  Congress  to  broaden 
its  view.  I  think  Congress  tends  to  look 
at  the  budget  as  something  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  rest  of  our  economy. 
With  a  present  budget  of  $304  billion, 
as  the  committee  reports,  that  is  no 
small  item,  and  it  has  a  tremendous  ef- 
fect upon  national  growth  and  develop- 
ment and  in  the  quest  for  goals  and  pri- 
orities. I  am  for  goals  and  priorities. 
We  need  to  have  goals  and  priori- 
ties, but  we  need  also  to  know  how  our 
Nation  is  growing.  We  need  to  know  the 
effect  of  what  we  do  here.  Obviously,  we 
have  seen  over  the  years  what  the  effect 
of  spending  is.  For  example,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  opened  160  million 
acres  of  land,  but  they  forgot  to  contact 
the  fertilizer  industry.  Very  interesting. 
How  are  they  going  to  get  the  land  to 
produce? 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  have 
some  sense  of  planning,  forecasting,  and 
guidance.  I  realize  that  we  do  not  have 
that  problem  in  every  bill,  but  these  are 
matters  that  ought  to  be  handled  prop- 
erly. 

I  have  been  around  here  long  enough 
to  be  able  to  count.  I  am  aware  of  the 
unanimous  reluctance  to  accept  this 
amendment.  It  is  not  going  to  go  very 
far.  But  that  does  not  stop  me.  I  feel 
that  we  have  to  do  something. 

This  Giovenmient  is  derelict  in  its  re- 
sponsibility to  the  American  people  when 
it  appropriates  money  without  regard  to 
its  impact  and  the  effect  it  will  have  on 
policy.  We  talk  about  monetary  policy 
without  regard  to  what  its  effect  will  be 
on  the  American  people  generally. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must 
realize  that  the  economy  will  be  bigger 
next  year.  What  will  it  be  in  a  few  years 
when  the  population  is  350  million? 

If  thero  is  any  area  that  has  demon- 
strated a  failure  in  planning,  it  has  been 
the  transportation  program.  Take  the 
farm-to-market  roads,  that  are  supposed 
to  provide  the  means  of  bringing  food 
from  the  farms  to  the  marketplace.  They 
receive  second-  and  third-rate  attention. 
We  have  got  to  find  a  way  to  get  our 
food  to  market.  We  can  starve  in  the 
midst  of  plenty.  There  is  plenty  of  food 
on  the  farm,  but  it  needs  to  be  processed 
and  transported. 

We  pass  millions  of  dollars  for  hous- 
ing bills — yes,  billions  of  dollars.  But  we 
need  to  know  how  the  f imds  are  handled 
and  whether  they  are  properly  adminis- 
tered. We  need  to  know  what  that  means, 
in  the  long  term,  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  Everyone  cannot  live  on  the 
eastern  seaboard.  Everyone  cannot  move 
to  Chicago  or  Miami.  Our  problem  is 
that  we  have  never  had  any  priorities. 


The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  is  good.  My  staff 
assistant  has  brought  it  to  my  atten- 
tion. Compared  with  the  amendment  I 
have  offered,  I  do  not  consider  his 
amendment  basic  enough.  My  amend- 
ment is  but  an  extension  of  the  bill.  It 
is  projected  in  the  bill. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  have  some  other 
amendments.  I  have  spoken  with  the  dis- 
tinguished and  most  able  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions (Mr.  Ervin),  the  ranking  member 
of  the  committee  (Mr.  Percy),  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Muskie),  who  have  seen  fit  to  say  this 
is  a  good  measure,  but  "not  now.  We  pre- 
fer to  wait  just  a  httle  while." 

The  distingnished  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Chiles)  is  an  extremely  able 
Senator  and  a  member  of  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Government  Operations.  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  leadership.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  join  him.  I  am  interested  in  leg- 
islation, not  in  the  parenthood  of  legis- 
lation. I  know  that  for  34  years  nothing 
has  been  done.  For  34  years  this  Govern- 
ment has  been  awaiting  the  planning  of 
an  instrumentality.  For  34  years  we  have 
been  watching,  with  no  projections  ex- 
cept from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  not  been  able 
to  project  what  the  impact  of  the  budget 
would  be  on  the  Nation.  We  have  a  coim- 
tryside  that  has  lost  miUions  of  people  to 
the  cities.  We  have  in  this  country  a 
great  need  for  transportation  and  edu- 
cational systems.  We  have  a  distorted 
pattern  of  health  care  facilities,  with 
hospitals  in  the  big  cities,  and  without 
adequate  faciUties  in  the  rural  coim- 
tryslde. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  plead- 
ing for  national  priorities  and  for  na- 
tional growth  poUcies,  because  they  are 
needed.  They  are  required. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  submit  an  amendment  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  166.  line  11,  insert  tbe  foUowlng: 
In  such  Budget,  beginning  wltb  the  fiscal 
year  1976,  nontrust  fund  outlays  shaU  not 
exceed  nontrust  fund  revenues. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  a  one-sentence  amendment. 
It  amends  title  VI  of  the  committee  bill. 
The  caption  of  Utle  VI  Is  "Matters  To  Be 
Included  in  the  President's  Budget  " 
This  proposal  states  that  among  the 
matters  to  be  included  is  a  balanced 
budget. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  speech  delivered  on  July  18,  1973, 
by  President  Nixon,  and  I  quote  a  para- 
graph from  that  speech. 

The  key  to  success  of  our  antl-lnflatlon 
effort  Is  tbe  budget  ...  I  propose  that  we 
should  now  take  a  balancMI  budget  as  o\ir 
goal . . . 

This  is  the  opportunity  to  begin  that 
process,  to  bring  about  a  balanced  budget. 
Two  steps  are  necessary,  of  course.  The 
first  step  is  that  the  President  must  sub- 


mit to  Congress  a  balanced  budget.  Un- 
less that  is  done  as  a  practical  matter, 
there  is  no  hope  of  achieving  a  balanced 
budget. 

What  has  happened  in  recent  year  is 
that  Presidents  have  submitted  to  Con- 
gress deliberately  unbalanced  budgets. 
The  current  budget  submitted  by  the 
President  of  Uie  United  States  will  show 
by  his  own  figures,  a  deficit  of  $18  billion. 
There  is  no  way  that  a  balanced  budget 
can  be  achieved  when  he  sends  to  Con- 
gress a  budget  which  is  badly  out  of  bal- 
ance. 

The  one-sentence  proposal  offered  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  for  him- 
self and  for  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms) 
would  do  only  one  thing.  It  would  be  to 
add  a  sentence  to  title  VI,  requiring  that 
beginning  with  fiscal  year  1976  the  Presi- 
dent submit  a  balanced  budget. 

This  proposal  would  not  affect  the 
budget  which  Congress  is  woridng  on 
now.  It  would  not  affect  fiscal  1975.  It 
would  affect  the  budget  which  the  Presi- 
dent will  next  submit,  dealing  with  fis- 
cal 1976. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  before 
us  is  to  try  to  bring  about  some  semblance 
of  responsibility  in  handling  tax  funds. 
Where  do  those  funds  come  from?  They 
come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  wage  earn- 
ers. That  is  the  only  place  the  Govern- 
ment can  get  money.  And  I  submit  that 
these  huge  deficits  which  our  Govern- 
ment has  been  running  year  after  year 
are  the  msuor  cause  of  inflation.  That  is 
the  major  reason  why  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  wage  earner's  dollar  has  de- 
creased 20  percent  in  a  3 -year  period: 
these  huge  Government  deficits. 

As  President  Nixon  stated  on  July  18 
of  last  year,  if  we  are  going  to  bring  fis- 
cal responsibility  to  this  country,  we  must 
cut  back  to  a  balanced  budget.  Itiis 
amendment  would  be  the  first  step  to- 
ward achieving  that  objective. 

A  vote  was  taken  on  an  amendment 
similar  to  tills — identical,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  except  for  the  phraseology:  it  was 
identical  in  purpose — on  November  29. 
1973,  and  it  received  43  votes  in  the  Sen- 
ate. It  was  not  enacted;  it  was  tabled  by 
a  vote  of  46  to  43,  but  it  did  receive  43 
votes. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  serious  about  at- 
tempting to  bring  about  fiscal  responsi- 
biUty,  if  we  are  going  to  be  serious  about 
attempting  to  get  inflation  under  con- 
trol by  getting  CSovemment  spending  im- 
der  control,  then  this  is  a  desirable  first 
step. 

I  say  again.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
only  thing  this  amendment  would  do 
would  be,  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1976,  to 
require  the  President  to  submit  to  Ccm- 
gress  a  budget  that  is  in  balance. 

I  wonder  if  I  might  ask  the  distin- 
guished floor  manager  of  the  bill  whether 
he  would  be  inclined  to  accept  the 
amendment,  because  I  believe  it  would 
greatly  strengthen  the  proposal  which 
has  been  brought  in  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  no  com- 
parable proposal  was  considered  by  either 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions or  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  I 
would  not  feel  at  liberty  to  accept  the 
amendment. 
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Like  the  Senator  from  Virg  nia,  I 
would  like  to  see  a  balanced  budge  above 
everything  else,  but  I  think  the  b  st  way 
to  handle  that  in  a  rational  i  lazmer 
would  be  to  pajss  this  bill  and  c  nsider 
that  subject  when  It  comes  up  un  ler  the 
executive  budgetary  bill.  Certa  aly  it 
would  be  an  exercise  in  futility  t  agree 
to  this  amendment  and  then  ft  td  the 
budget  could  not  be  balanced. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  will  yield,  wb  it  this 
proposal  does  is  say  the  Presiden  shall 
submit  a  balanced  budget.  Congr<  ss  can 
then  work  its  will.  But  it  says  the  E»resl- 
dent  shall  submit  a  balanced  budg  t.  It  is 
only  a  one-line  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes,  but  I  stiU  fee  that, 
since  this  bill  has  been  considered  >ver  a 
period  of  about  10  months,  altof  ether, 
by  the  two  committees,  I  do  not  :  eel  at 
liberty  to  accept  the  amendment.  I  would 
rather  have  it  offered,  as  I  said  o  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  as  an  amen  ment 
to  the  executive  budgetary  bill,  ather 
than  to  S.  1541. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD  JR.  But  I  ay  to 
my  distinguished  friend  from  ^orth 
Carcdina.  that  if  he  will  turn  to  pa  e  165 
of  the  bill,  he  will  find  that  thi  pro- 
posal ties  in  precisely  with  title  VI,  ?hlch 
is  captioned  "Matters  To  Be  Inclw  ed  In 
the  President's  Budget."  This  legia  ation 
Itself  already  directs  the  President  what 
to  include  in  his  budget.  The  ameni  ment 
merely  goes  one  step  farther  an(  says 
he  shall  submit  a  balanced  budget 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Well.  I  would  not  1  «1  at 
liberty  to  accept  an  amendment  on  a 
proposition  never  considered  by  elt  ler  of 
the  committees.  The  committees  have 
worked  on  this  bill.  I  might  say  i  >  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virgin!  ,  that 
the  Government  Operations  Conu  littee 
worked  on  it  at  least  8  months  ai  1  the 
Rules  Committee  at  least  2  nu  nths, 
and  I  would  not  favor  adding  an  at  lend- 
ment  which  had  not  been  considei  id  by 
either  of  the  committees. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  ca  i  un- 
derstand the  Senator's  positlot  .  As 
chairman  of  the  committee,  he  fe^ 
quite  properly  that  he  could  not  peak 
for  either  or  both  of  the  committ<  es  in 
this  regard. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  wi]  the 
dtsUngiilshed  Senator  yield  f <  r  a 
questton? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  yli  Id  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  beUe/e  while  the  I  ena- 
tor  from  Virginia  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  were  in  the  Chamber  last  light 
we  discussed  the  concept  of  a  ball  need 
budget. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Wei  .  we 
did  not  discuss  it  in  such  specific  t  rms. 
I  am  trying  now  to  get  back  to  sp  «iflc 
terms. 
Mr.  PERCY.  No.  that  is  right 
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Virginia  is  very  sp  (ciflc 


Senator  from 
now. 

I  believe  very  deeply  in  the  prii|:iple 
of  a  balanced  budget.  As  I  have  sal  be- 
fore, I  have  never  had  an  unbalt  iced 
budget  in  auy  bu&iness  I  have  been  con- 
nected with,  in  my  personal  life,  1 1  in 
any  activity  until  I  came  to  the  6e  kate 
Then  I  was  aghast  to  find  that  no  one 
was  even  thinking  in  terms  of  albal- 


The 


anced  budget.  That  did  not  even  seem 
to  be  a  goal  toward  which  we  worked, 
imtu  this  concept  of  a  balanced  budget 
at  full  employment  came  up. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  If  I  may 
say  so  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  that 
is  simply  a  fraud  on  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  not  wish  to  be  so 
indelicate,  myself,  as  to  say  it  was  a 
fraud. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  said  it; 
the  Senator  did  not. 

Mr.  PERCY.  But  I  certainly  would  not 
entirely  disagree  with  what  the  Sena- 
tor has  said.  After  all,  what  is  normal 
unemployment?  Is  it  4  percent,  4.5  per- 
cent. 3.5  percent,  or  whatever  it  may  be? 
When  we  were  considering  tax  legisla- 
tion for  fiscal  1968,  we  were  in  a  period 
of  high  economic  activity  and  a  period 
of  inflation,  and  yet  we  still  had  from 
the  administration  a  budget  with  a  large 
deficit.  At  that  time,  the  former  Senator 
from  Delaware,  Mr.  WUllams,  introduced 
a  bill  which  mandated  by  law  that  that 
budget  must  be  cut  by  $6  billion,  and  we 
ended  up,  on  a  unified  basis,  with  a  bal- 
anced budget  giving  us  a  $3.3  billion  sur- 
plus, but  it  still  provided  for  outlays 
greater  than  income,  which  was  not 
really  a  balanced  budget,  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  wanted,  but  it  came  closer  than 
it  would  have  otherwise. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  That  is  in 
the  ability  to  sustain  deficit  figures. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Right.  I  ask  this  questi<m 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia :  What  hap- 
pens when  the  Nation  is  at  war— let  us 
say  in  World  War  n,  when  we  had  no 
regard  for  whether  we  were  running  a 
balanced  budget  in  those  years  because 
the  survival  of  the  free  world  was  at  stake 
and  we  were  willing  to  mortgage  our  fu- 
ture for  the  present  in  order  to  have  the 
resources  available  in  the  present  to  pro- 
tect the  future?  What  happens  in  a  pe- 
riod like  that  under  a  mandated  legisla- 
tive requirement  that  apparently,  no 
matter  what,  we  have  a  balanced  budget 
year  after  year? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  In  a  time 
of  emergency.  Congress  can  change  it 
quickly,  whenever  it  so  desires  to  change 
it. 

Mr.  PERCY.  In  other  words.  Congress 
could  change  it  during  a  war  as  that 
would  be  an  emergency.  That  would  be 
natural.    Everyone    would    understand 
that,  and  we  would  immediately  change 
the  principle.  What  would  happen  if  the 
Nation  were  plunged  Into  a  depression 
such  as  in  the  IflGO's  when,  obviously,  the 
principles  of  Herbert  Hoover  were  unac- 
ceptable to  the  American  people  and  he 
was  voted  out  of  office?  Of  course,  as  I 
recall.  President  Roosevelt,  in  1931.  be- 
fore he  became  President  or  ran  for  of- 
fice, if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly, 
talked  about  fiscal  responslbUity  and  a 
balanced  budget:  but  when  he  came  in. 
he  said.  "Let's  go  to  work  and  develop  all 
these  agencies."  and  they  spent  a  great 
deal  of  money  so  that  we  presumably 
were  going  to  spend  ourselves  back  to 
prosperity.  But  whether  that  philosophy 
was   right  or  wrong,   the  country   de- 
manded those  kinds  of  expenditures,  and 
they  were  made.  What  would  happen 


during  a  period  of  depression  or  a  deep 
recession?  Would  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia still  Insist  at  that  time  on  a  bal- 
anced budget? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  would  say 
that  if  Congress  is  willing  to  enact  thls^ 
legislation  which  applies  to  the  begin- 
ning of  fiscal  year  1976,  the  next  budget 
which  would  be  submitted,  that  the 
President  would  then  submit  to  Congress, 
would  be  a  balanced  budget.  Congress 
could  make  the  decision  as  to  whether  it 
wanted  to  accept  that  budget,  in  balance 
as  Uie  President  submitted  it,  or  whether 
Congress  wanted  to  change  it.  Of  course 
it  would  be  free  to  do  whatever  it  believed 
was  necessary  under  the  conditions  that 
existed. 

But.  as  I  see  it,  if  we  are  going  to  get 
back  to  a  balanced  budget,  or  get  to  a 
balanced  budget.  I  should  say  that  the 
first  step  must  be  for  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive to  submit  a  balanced  budget.  Until 
that  is  done,  we  will  never  get  a  balanced 
budget.  This  provides  for  the  first  step. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Suppose  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive submits  by  law  a  balanced  budget, 
and  he  said.  "I  am  doing  this  because  I 
am  required  by  law  to  submit  it,  but  if 
the  Congress  accepts  a  balanced  budget, 
it  will  be  disastrous  for  the  United  States 
because  we  are  in  deep  recession,  or  de- 
pression, and  this  would  further  deflate 
the  economy.  We  need  stlmulimts.  We  do 
not  need  depressants.  Here  is  my  budget. 
I  am  mandated  by  law  to  present  it,  but 
if  you  accept  it,  you  are  Irresponsible"? 
Would  not  the  implication  be  that  we 
would  be  Irresponsible  to  pass  such  a  law 
in  the  first  place? 

What  then  is  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Congress 
would  make  its  own  decision  at  that  time, 
whether  the  President  was  correct  in  his 
assessment  or  not  correct  This  amend- 
ment does  not  tie  the  hands  of  Congress. 
It  merely  says  to  the  President  that  he 
is  to  submit  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  PERCY.  One  further  question: 
What  if  the  President  sends  down  a 
budget  in  1976,  or  whenever  it  might  be, 
and  he  says:  "I  am  mandated  by  law  to 
present  a  balanced  budget  and  here  it  is. 
But  we  have  accepted  a  national  goal  to 
be  self-sufficient  in  energy  by  1980.  Con- 
gress has  accepted  that  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  for  it.  No  longer  are  we 
going  to  place  ourselves  in  a  position 
where  we  will  be  dependent  on  outside 
sources  for  the  supply  of  energy.  We 
have  research  programs  underway  which 
Congress  has  appropriated  funds  for  and 
the  authorization  for  which  continues  for 
several  years.  But  these  programs  will 
have  to  be  scuttled  and  that  national 
goal  will  have  to  be  abandoned  if  I  sub- 
mit a  balanced  budet  and,  therefore,  here 
you  have  mandated  that  these  are  the 
kinds  of  moneys  that  will  be  required  to 
be  appropriated  if  we  are  to  continue  our 
national  goal." 

What  then  is  the  effect  of  this  particu- 
lar provision? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  There 
again.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
Congress  will  make  its  own  decision,  to 
decide  whether  the  President  is  accurate 
in  what  he  says,  or  wise  in  what  he  says. 
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Congress  has  complete  control  of  it.  Con- 
gress will  make  the  decision. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Well.  I  should  only  like  to 
conclude  this  colloquy  by  stating  that  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  does  raise  important  and 
profoimd  questions.  It  really  goes  to  the 
heart  of  fiscal  responsibility,  in  a  sense; 
but  it  also  raises  problems. 

I  commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
for  raising  the  issue.  I  would  feel,  with 
the  Chairman,  not  having  had  the  op- 
portunity for  committee  hearings,  and 
not  having  had  the  opporttmity  for  the 
executive  branch  even  to  comment  to  us 
on  what  effect  it  would  have  on  directing 
them  to  do  this,  that  it  would  be  better 
to  consider  the  proposal  after  such  hear- 
ings and  consideration  had  been  given 
to  it.  I  would  therefore  stand  with  the 
Chairman  and  oppose  this  particular 
amendment;  but  I  commend  my  col- 
league from  Virginia  for  introducing  it. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  It  would 
be  a  useless  gesture  to  ask  the  executive 
branch  what  It  thinks  because  it  obvi- 
ously would  not  be  in  favor  of  it.  It  has 
been  submitUng.  year  after  year,  unbal- 
anced budgets,  so  obviously  they  would 
not  be  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  there  is  an- 
other serious  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  believe  it  would  be  imconstitu- 
tional. 

Section  3  of  article  n  of  the  Constitu- 
tion states: 


Hfr- 


That  is.  the  President 

.  .  .  BhaU  from  time  to  time  glv*  to  the 
Congress  Information  of  the  state  of  the 
Union,  and  recommend  to  their  consideration 
Buch  measures  as  he  shall  Judge  necessary 
and  expedient;  ... 

The  amendment  in  effect  says  that  the 
President  cannot  make  a  recommenda- 
tion to  Congress  for  expenditures  unless 
revenues  equal  or  exceed  expenditures — 
that  is,  so  far  as  nontrust  funds  are  con- 

I  think  a  President  can  make  any  kind 
of  recommendation  to  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  expenditures  because  section  3 
in  Article  n  of  the  Constitution  says. 

...  as  be  shall  Judge  necessary  and  ex- 
pedient .  .  . 

It  does  not  say  that  Congress  can  tell 
the  President  what  kind  of  recommenda- 
tions to  make  to  Congress  with  respect  to 
fiscal  matters. 

Mr.  HARRT  P.  BYRD,  JR.  He  can 
make  his  recommendation  which  will 
take  into  account  both  the  exp«iditure 
side  and  the  revenue  side. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  the  Constitution  says. 

He  sball  from  time  to  time  give  .  .  . 

This  amendment  tells  him  what  he 
must  recommend  to  Congress  in  this  re- 
spect. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  It  tells  him 
he  must  recommend  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  the  Constitution  says 
that  he  can  recommend  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Congress  such  measures  as  "he" — 
that  is,  the  President— "shall  judge  nec- 
essary and  expedient  .  .  ." 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  just  point 
out  that  the  legislation  presented  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 


lina, right  here,  in  title  VI,  puts  certain 
reqiiirements  on  the  President.  This  is 
just  an  additional  requirement  to  it. 

Mr.  ERVEN.  But  that  requirement  is 
purely  for  information.  It  does  not  tell 
the  President  what  he  has  to  recommend 
to  us. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  If  we  take 
the  view  that  Congress  cannot  require 
the  President  to  submit  a  balanced 
budget,  there  is  no  hope  whatsoever  that 
we  will  ever  achieve  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Oh.  yes.  Congress  can  com- 
pel a  balanced  budget  because  it  has  the 
power  of  the  purse.  But  we  also  have  a 
separation  of  powers,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  what  the  President 
recommends  to  Congress  is  something  for 
the  President  and  not  Congress  to  deter- 
mine. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Well,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  a  consti- 
tutional lawyer 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  think  Congress 
can  compel  the  President  to  make  a 
sensible  recommendation  to  Congress. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Well.  I 
think  Congress  is  certainly  within  its 
powers  to  attempt  to  legislate  a  sensible 
requirement  such  as  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  says  this  Is  a  sensible 
requirement.  Then  it  can  be  tested  in  the 
courts  if  there  is  any  question  about  its 
constitutionsdity. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  way  to  do  this  would 
be  to  pass  a  resolution  directing  the 
Chaplain  of  the  Senate  to  pray  that  the 
good  Lord  will  give  the  President  the 
wisdom  to  recommend  a  balanced  budget. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  WeU,  I  be- 
lieve in  the  power  of  prayer  very  much. 
But  I  also  believe  in  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  exert  some  responsibility  and 
enact  some  legislation.  If  it  is  tested  in 
the  courts,  Congress  can  help,  but  I  think 
we  have  an  obligation  to  try  to  get  some 
fiscal  solvency,  some  fiscal  responsibihty, 
back  into  the  Government,  which  is  com- 
pletely irresponsible  fiscally.  When  I  say 
"Government"  I  mean  both  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches.  I  caimot  see  any 
reason  in  the  world  why  Congress  should 
not  mandate  the  President  to  submit  a 
balanced  budget,  and  then  Congress  can 
work  its  will  from  that  time  on. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  might  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  am  very  serious  about  this.  I  do 
not  think  Congress  can  tell  the  President 
what  to  recommend  to  Congress.  We  in 
Congress  have  the  power  to  balance  the 
budget,  if  we  have  the  will  to  do  so.  The 
main  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  get  us  a 
balanced  budget  at  the  earUest  possible 
date. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  there 
is  nothing  in  this  bill  to  bring  about  a 
balanced  budget.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
biU  to  demand  a  balanced  budget.  I  do 
not  see  one  hne  in  here  that  says  we  will 
have  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No,  but  the  bill  requires 
that  the  first  concurrent  resolution  will 
tell  us  how  much  money  we  have  avail- 
able, and  then  we  will  legislate  in  light 
of  that  fact. 

As  I  said  yesterday.  If,  after  this  bill 
takes  effect,  we  appropriate  more  money 


than  we  have,  we  are  sinning,  not  as  we 
have  in  the  past,  in  the  dark,  but  we  are 
sinning  in  the  light. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  But  we  are 
still  sinning. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Let  us  hope  that  we  will 
not  sin. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That  is  a 
hopeless  hope,  I  think. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  still  have  optimism,  even 
when  I  do  not  expect  that  things  uill 
come  about  as  I  hope. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  have 
optimism  for  most  things,  but  I  do  not 
have  much  optimism  about  what  Con- 
gress is  going  to  do  when  it  starts  passing 
around  tax  money. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do  not  want  to  take  too 
much  time,  but  I  think  two  or  three  ad- 
ditional observations  might  be  useful. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  is  clear 
from  the  bill  and  the  committee  reports 
as  they  have  been  developed  that  the  in- 
formation made  available  to  Congress  by 
the  Executive  will  make  clear  the  steps 
that  need  to  be  taken  to  balance  the 
budget.  I  believe  that  is  what  the  Senator 
has  in  mind. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  the  Senator  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  So  I  think  that  informa- 
tion will  be  available. 

The  second  point  is  that  if  what  the 
Senator  has  in  mind  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  recommend  a  balanced 
budget  and  present  no  other  options  to 
Congress,  that  would  be  a  disservice  to 
Congress  and  an  even  greater  disservice 
to  the  country.  Without  this  bill  the 
President  is  in  the  best  position  to  evalu- 
ate economic  option  at  the  present  time. 

Hopefully,  we  can  match  his  capsibillty 
with  this  bill.  But  at  the  present  time, 
he  is  in  the  best  position  to  evaluate  the 
impact  of  Federal  budgets  upon  the  eco- 
nomy and  to  project  what  is  likely  to 
happen  in  the  range  of  relationships  be- 
tween the  budget  and  the  state  of  the 
economy.  So,  if  the  purpose  of  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  is  to  limit  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  to  those  of  a 
balanced  budget,  the  effect  will  be  to  de- 
prive Congress  of  a  great  deal  of  useful 
information  it  should  have. 

The  third  point  I  want  to  make  is  this: 
The  Senator  has  stressed,  and  rightly, 
the  impact  upon  our  economy  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  given  its  present  magnitude 
and  complexity.  The  Senator  is  con- 
cerned about  the  inflationary  pressures 
that  are  generated  by  a  Federal  budget. 
But  let  me  make  this  point  about  th<> 
ciurent  fiscal  year:  If  we  had  a  balanced 
budget  with  respect  to  nontrust  fund 
activities  of  the  Government,  we  would 
be  running  a  budget  surplus  of  $10  bil- 
lion to  $15  billion  this  year,  at  a  time 
when  most  economists  agree  that  the 
economy  is  slowing  down  aiid  needs  some 
stimulation.  If  we  had  that  kind  of  pohcy 
fixed,  then  we  would  not  be  in  a  position 
to  respond  to  the  current  economic  situa- 
tion. A  surplus  in  this  kind  of  situation 
would  have  a  depressive  effect  upon  the 
economy,  like  it  or  not. 

The  final  point  I  should  like  to  make 
is  that  the  effect  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
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ment.  If  It  were  Implemented  by  bu  Iget 
policy,  would  be  to  destroy  the  cor  sept 
of  the  unified  budget.  That  concei  t  is 
fairly  new,  but  I  think  it  is  useful,  i  we 
are  to  be  in  a  position  to  evaluate  the 
total  impact  of  Federal  expenditures  uid 
outlays  upon  the  economy;  and  if  w<  are 
to  fracture  the  unified  budget  con  lept 
again  as  it  was  not  so  long  ago,  I  t  ink 
that  again  we  would  be  limiting  our  i  bil- 
ity  to  use  effectively  and  wisely  the 
potential  for  dealing  with  inflatioi  or 
depression  which  lies  in  the  Fee  >ral 
budget. 

I  msU^e  those  observations  with  res  tect 
to  the  overall  objective  of  the  bill.  Its 
purpose — and  I  think  it  will  be  effec  ;ive 
in  this  respect — is  to  stimulate  the  de- 
velopment of  budgetary  and  fiscal  Us- 
cipline  on  the  part  of  Congress  an(  on 
the  part  of  the  Executive.  It  does  si  by 
establishing  procedures,  by  estabils]  ing 
new  resources  in  terms  of  the  Cong  es- 
sional  OfQce  of  the  Budget,  computer  ised 
technology,  and  so  forth.  Mostly,  it  w^  uld 
do  so  by  making  clear  to  every  Men  aer 
of  Congress  what  the  options  are  ^nd 
what  the  consequences  of  spending  le  Is- 
lation  may  be.  The  discipline  of  infori  la- 
tion  and  disclosure  of  that  informa  Ion 
to  Congress  and  to  the  public  are  ^  lat 
this  bill  relies  upon,  together  with  i  ro- 
cedures  that  force  us  to  confront  tl  ese 
decisions  on  a  regular,  ongoing  basis  at 
each  point  of  which  the  consequei  ces 
will  be  clear. 

So  I  can  imderstand  the  Senat  r's 
pessimism  about  the  possible  results  >e- 
cause  of  our  past  failures  to  deal  v  ith 
this  issue.  But  I  thought  that  these  ac  il- 
tional  observations  might  be  a  u»  Tul 
addition  to  the  discussion  on  the  Se  la- 
tor's  very  valuable  amendment.  I  tt  nk 
we  would  all  like  to  see  the  day  when  lis 
kind  of  fiscal  discipline  again  r  les 
Federal  expenditures. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  he 
Senator.  He  has  made  useful  and  hel]  Tul 
comments. 

I  point  out  that  if  this  amendm  nt 
were  adc^ted,  the  option  would  lie  w  th 
Congress.  It  applies  to  the  original  pi  s- 
entation  of  the  budget.  Congress  wo  Id 
have  whatever  options  it  felt  were  e- 
sirable  and  worthwhile,  but  at  leas  it 
would  start  with  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  the  Senator  wen  to 
say  that  the  President  ought  to  m  ke 
available  to  us  information  as  to  w  lat 
decisions  would  be  required  to  achiev  )  a 
balance  of  the  kind  the  Senator  spe  ks 
about,  that  kind  of  information  woulc  be 
useful. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  bell  ve 
that  if  we  are  going  to  get  anywhere  at 
all  toward  achieving  a  balanced  budi  et, 
we  need  to  do  more  than  sup  »ly 
information. 

The  Senator  from  Msune  raised  he 
point  of  the  unified  budget.  As  he  t  ell 
knows,  that  is  a  very  recent  developm(  it. 
Historically,  the  way  to  Govemmei  fs 
finances  have  been  tabulated  has  been  on 
an  administrative  or  a  Federal  fui  ds 
basis.  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  he 
administration  of  President  Johns  >n, 
when  he  was  running  such  huge  deflc  ts. 


that  the  Government  then  went  to  a 
unified  budget;  so  it  made  the  deficits 
look  less  by  taking  the  surplus  from  the 
trust  funds  and  applying  that  to  the  defi- 
cits in  the  Federal  funds.  As  a  result, 
it  made  the  deficits  appear  to  be  less,  but 
actually  they  were  not  less. 

The  reason  why  the  Federal  funds 
budget  is  the  key  budget  is  that  that  de- 
termines the  national  debt.  The  national 
debt,  in  my  Judgment — although  most 
Members  of  Congress  do  not  regard  it  as 
such — has  a  very  important  effect  on  the 
average  citizen  and  on  the  average  tax- 
payer; because  in  the  budget  we  are  now 
considering,  there  is  $30  billion  of  inter- 
est payments — $30  billion  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt.  Where  does 
that  $30  billion  come  from?  It  comes  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  wage  earners.  It 
comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers 
of  our  country. 

So  I  say  that  these  huge  deficits  in  the 
Federal  funds  budget,  which  means 
higher  and  higher  debts  and  more  and 
more  deficits,  means  at  the  same  time 
greater  and  greater  expenditures  for  in- 
terest payments. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of  these  in- 
terest payments.  Let  us  go  back  10  years, 
to  fiscal  1965.  The  interest  on  the  Federal 
debt  at  that  time  was  $11.8  billion. 

Or  fiscal  year  1975.  10  years  later,  It 
is  $29.1  billion,  so  that  the  interest 
charges  on  the  debt  during  that  short 
period  of  time  increased  almost  three 
times.  That  has  a  very  direct  effect  on 
every  taxpayer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  to 
put  it  in  focus,  it  means  that  of  every 
income  tax  dollar  paid  into  the  Treasury, 
17  cents  goes  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
debt. 

The  pending  legislation  imdoubtedly 
is  an  improvement  over  our  present 
procedures  in  Congress,  but,  in  itself,  as 
I  judge  it,  it  is  not  going  to  get  us  back 
to  fiscal  responsibility.  It  is  going  to 
take  more  than  this.  That  is  why  it 
seems  to  me  the  Senate  should  give  con- 
sideration to  an  amendment  which,  as  a 
starter,  would  require  the  President  to 
submit  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
time  is  running  out  on  this  Congress  if 
we  ever  intend  to  act  responsibly  in 
fiscal  matters.  For  a  generation  now 
we  have  been  making  excuses  as  to  why 
we  canot  do  what  needs  to  be  done, 
when  actually  our  duty  is  to  do  what 
we  must  do  if  the  fiscal  integrity  of  this 
country  is  to  be  preserved. 

I  am  delighted  always  to  stand  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  in  any  effort  to 
restore  fiscal  sanity  to  our  Nation.  As 
Senator  Byrd  has  indicated,  the  amend- 
ment which  he  has  submitted  for  himself 
and  me  is  identical  in  intent  to  measures 
that  I  proposed  last  year,  on  June  27, 
on  July  19,  and  on  November  29. 

Our  last  effort  was  defeated  in  the 
Senate  by  a  3-vote  margin,  46  to  43. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  made  clear,  this  amendment 
Is  quite  simple.  It  is  practical,  and  it 
strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic travail.  It  provides  simply  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  be  re- 


quired to  submit  annually  a  balanced 
budget  in  which  the  non-trust-fund  ex- 
penditures would  not  exceed  non-trust- 
fund  revenues  for  each  fiscal  year.  The 
effective  date  of  this  bill  woiild  be  the 
beginning  of  fiscal  year  1976  or  July  1, 
1975. 

The  fiscal  year  1975  budget,  of  course, 
has  already  been  submitted.  It  has  been 
well  publicized  that  the  projected  re- 
receipts  in  that  budget,  including  the 
trust  fund  receipts,  are  $295  billion,  while 
the  administration's  projected  outlays 
are  $304.4  billion.  This  leaves  a  projected 
deficit  of  $9.4  billion.  In  fiscal  year  1974, 
the  estimated  deficit  was  $4.7  billion,  or 
exactly  half  as  much.  Despite  the  Presi- 
dent's announced  intent  to  balance  the 
budget  in  fiscal  year  1974,  he  was  not 
able  to  do;  1975  will  be  even  worse. 

Indeed,  if  we  break  down  the  fiscal 
year  1975  budget  according  to  a  more 
rational  method  of  bookkeeping,  we 
should  be  even  more  alarmed. 

If  the  trust  fund  accounts,  which 
rightly  should  not  be  considered  as  ready 
money,  are  separated  out,  the  true  def- 
icit grows  to  $17.8  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1975.  This  happens  because  the  trust 
fimd  accounts  traditionally  rim  a  small 
surplus,  and  that  surplus  is  used  to 
whitewash  the  deficit  for  general  opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  showing  the  way  the  figures  break 
down. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I.  Budget  totals:  i  Billion. 
Projected    receipts    (Including    trust 

fund   receipts) ... $296.0 

Projected  outlays   by   the   Adminis- 
tration       304.4 

Projected    deficit 9.4 

II.  Budget  Breakdown  by  Accounts: 
Projected  receipts  in  the  Tnist  Fund 

accounts 116.8 

Projected  outlays  in  the  Trust  Fund 

accounts 107.4 

Trust  Fund  surplus  estimate  for  FY 

1976 8.4 

Projected    receipts    in    the    Federal 

Fxmd  202.8 

Projected    outlays    in    the    Federal 

Fund   220.6 

Projected    deficit     In     the     Federal 

Fund* 17.8 

III.  Means  by  which  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration arrived  at  its  Deficit 
figures: 

Projected  deficit  in  the  Federal 
Fund  17.8 

Projected  surplus  in  the  Trust 
Fund  accounts 8.4 

Projected   deficit* 9.4 

>  Federal  Budget  f<^  FY  76:  Summary  at  p. 
46. 

■Actual  Budget  Simimary  figures  are  $17,- 
900,000,000  due  to  "rounding  off"  by  Budget 
ofllcials;  however,  adding  the  figures  or  sub- 
tracting them  as  the  case  may  call  for  often 
gives  slightly  different  results — in  this  case, 
the  sum  would  be  $17300,000,000. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  and  I  are  proposing 
that  the  President  be  required  to  sub- 
mit a  balanced  budget  in  the  non-trust- 
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fund  accounts.  It  is  fiscally  unsound  to 
count  the  trust  fund  receipts  as  general 
income.  It  is  true  that  the  trust  fund  ac- 
counts furnish  fimds  which  are  immedi- 
ately loaned  to  the  Treasury  to  pay  the 
bills  of  the  United  States.  But  these  loans 
are  a  prime  cause  of  inflation.  They  con- 
stitute the  spending  of  money  for  gen- 
eral purposes  which  we  do  not  have  for 
those  purposes. 

Now  there  may  be  some  who  will  say 
that  we  have  to  cut  necessary  Govern- 
ment programs  in  order  to  balance  the 
budget.  In  this  regard,  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  the  President  is  not  entirely  re- 
sponsible for  the  deficit,  since  74  percent 
of  the  fiscal  year  1975  budget  consists  of 
so-called  uncontrollable  expenditures. 
In  other  words,  this  is  spending  man- 
dated by  Congress. 

I  agree  with  those  who  want  to  cut 
Government  programs,  for  I  believe  that 
much  Government  spending  is  unneces- 
sary. But  if  Congress  mandates  spending, 
if  Congress  continues  to  set  up  so-called 
uncontrollable  spending  programs, 
then  Congress  is  obligated  to  raise  the 
taxes  to  pay  for  such  spendthrift  ways. 
The  President's  obligation  under  our 
amendment  is  to  present  a  balanced 
budget,  including  spending  cuts  where 
possible,  or  tax  increases  where  neces- 
ssuTT.  The  Congress  then  would  have  the 
moral  obligations  to  abide  by  the  same 
principles. 

Thus  the  amendment  which  we  are 
proposing  today,  and  have  proposed  on 
previous  occasions,  would  be  an  excellent 
tool  in  getting  spending  under  control. 
It  would  reqtiire  the  President  to  present 
the  budget  in  such  a  way  that  the  real 
deficit  is  immediately  recognizable,  and 
the  proper  steps  for  correction  are 
included. 

It  is  time  for  the  Senate  to  take  action 
to  stop  runaway  spending  in  every  area 
of  Government.  It  is  time  to  stop  fooling 
ourselves  about  the  amount  of  money  we 
are  taking  in.  It  is  time  to  quit  kidding 
ourselves  about  the  amoimt  of  money  we 
must  take  in  to  pay  for  our  fiscal  ex- 
travagance. This  amendment  will  bring 
realism  back  to  the  budget  process. 


Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  discussed  briefly  the 
present  status  of  the  Federal  debt.  I 
want  to  reiterate  some  figures  I  have 
often  menticmed  in  this  Chamber.  We 
talk  about  $465  billion  Federal  debt.  This 
enormous  figure  floats  over  the  heads  of 
American  taxpayers  because  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  conceive  $1  billion,  let 
alMie  $465  billion.  But  to  put  the  Federal 
debt  in  proper  perspective  so  that  any- 
body can  understand  it,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  interest  alone — $30 
billion  a  year — on  the  money  already 
borrowed  and  spent  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment breaks  down  to  a  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  of  $54,000 
a  minute,  or  almost  $1,000  every  time 
tJie  clock  ticks.  This  is  the  situation  that 
has  caused  the  backbreaking  inflation  in 
this  country.  We  can  blame  it  on  any- 
thing or  anybody  else  we  want  to,  but 
we  know  that  the  blame  lies  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  in  the  House  for  our  fiscal  irre- 
sponsibility. So  the  question  today  Is, 
Do  we  have  the  courage  to  do  what  we 
must  do  if  we  are  really  serious  about 
bringing  infiation  under  control?  If  we 
do,  we  will  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  applaud 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  for  introduc- 
ing the  amendment.  I  Intend  to  vote  for 
it.  We  must  come  to  grips  with  the  debts 
we  have  in  this  Nation.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator made  a  strong  case  for  that.  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question  about  the  amend- 
ment so  that  we  will  have  a  proper  leg- 
islative history  on  this  matter. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  amendment 
applies  to  nontrust  fimds. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  means  it  would  ex- 


empt everything  concerning  trust  funds? 
Is  that  the  Senator's  intention? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Suppose  we  had  trust 
fimds — I  think  we  have  several  of 
them — that,  in  effect,  had  to  tap  gen- 
eral revenues  to  provide  funds  in  order 
to  meet  the  purposes  of  the  trust;  that 
is  to  say,  the  trust  fund's  expenses  ex- 
ceeded tiie  trust  fund's  income  and  had 
to  be  made  up  by  general  revenues.  I 
think  there  are  several  of  them,  in- 
cluding the  social  security  trust  fimd. 
Does  the  Senator  mean  that  would  in- 
clude all  general  fimd  items,  or  does  the 
Senator  intend  to  include  general  reve- 
nue funds  that  go  into  supplying  the 
difference  between  outgo  and  income  of 
trust  funds. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  trust 
funds  in  toto  have  a  large  surplus.  It  is 
only  the  Federal  fund  that  has  a  deficit. 
The  trust  funds  in  toto,  altogether,  have 
a  surplus.  So  I  was  thinking  of  the  ad- 
ministrative Federal  funds  deficit  only. 

Mr.  NUNN.  So  if  we  took  all  the  trust 
funds  into  consideration,  there  would 
be  a  surplus,  and  if  the  nontrust  funds 
were  taken  into  account,  there  would  be 
no  deficit;  in  fact,  there  would  be  a  small 
surplus? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  two  tables  to  insert  in  the 
Record,  but,  first,  I  would  like  to  state 
the  facts  are  that  in  fiscal  years  1970 
thro,ugh  1975 — a  6-year  period — the  total 
Federal  funds  deficit  amounts  to  $133  bil- 
lion. To  put  that  in  perspective,  that  rep- 
resents 26  percent  of  the  estimated  na- 
tional debt  on  June  30  of  1975.  So  in 
that  6-year  period,  26  percent  of  the  total 
national  debt  will  have  been  incurred. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  ta- 
bles I  have  prepared  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES.  FEBRUARY  1974  {PREPARED  BY  SENATOR  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.,  OF  VIRGINIA) 


Fiscal  year 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

11974 

U975 

Receipts  fin  billions): 

169 

1? 

f^ 

$86 
27 

^ 

J103 
36 

"i! 

$129 

Corporate  income  taxes 

^ ,,■,. ., . .......... 

» 

48 

_.. 

98 

124 

U 

3 

2 

3 

123 
11 

4 
2 
3 

113 
10 

4 
3 

4 

126 

11 

5 

3 

4 

139 
10 

5 

3 
4 

161 

11 

5 

4 
S 

177 

Excise  taxes  (excluding  highway) 

Estate  and  gift 

Customs - 

Miscellaneous 

10 

11 

, 

3 

6 

::: 

4 
S 

Total  Federal  fund  raceipb 

_.              U6 
38 

143 
44 

143 

51 

134 

54 

149 
60 

161 
71 

186 
84 

203 

Tiust  funds  (social  security  aiid  highway,  ie»  intettiind  transactions) 

92 

Total 

^ 

154 

188 

194 

188 

209 

232 

270 

295 

Expenditures  (in  billions): 

Federal  funds                                            ...... 

143 

149 
36 

156 

40 

164 
48 

178 
64 

186 
61 

204 
71 

221 

Trust  funds  (less  interfund  transactions) 

■!..■.■■,■■-- r 

36 

83 

Total 

.... 

179 

185 

196 

-2 

-13 

212 
-24 
-30 

232 
-23 
-29 

247 
-15 
-25 

Z79 
—5 

304 

UniAed  bwlcci  surolus  (4-)  or  deficit  (—)    

-25 

— t 

-27 

— U 
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DEFICITS    IN   FEDERAL   FUNDS   AND   INTEREST   (|4   THE 
NATIONAL  DEBT,  19S6-7S  INCLUSIVE 

|ln  billions  of  dolUnI 


Surplus 

(+)or 
deficit  (-) 

Debt 

Rtcwpts 

OttUiys 

ntortst 

1956 

C5.4 

63.8 

+1.8 

6.8 

1957 

68.8 

67.1 

+1.7 

7.3 

1958 

66.6 

69.7 

-3.1 

7.8 

1959 

•5.8 

77.0 

-11.2 

7.8 

1960 

75.7 

74.9 

+0.8 

9.5 

1961 

75.2 

79.3 

-4.1 

9.3 

1962 

79,7 

86.6 

-6.9 

9.5 

1963 

83.6 

90.1 

-6.5 

10.3 

1964 

87.2 

95.8 

-8.6 

U.O 

1965 

90.9 

94.8 

-3.9 

11.8 

1966 

101.4 

106.5 

-5.1 

12.6 

1967 

111.8 

126.8 

-15.0 

14.2 

1968 

114.7 

143.1 

-28.4 

15.6 

1969 

143.3 

148.8 

-5.5 

17.7 

1970 

143.2 

156.3 

-13.1 

20.0 

1971 

133.7 

163.7 

-30.0 

21.6 

1972 

148.8 

178.0 

-29.2 

22.5 

1973 

161.4 

186.4 

-25.0 

24.  Z 

27.8 

19741 

185.6 

203.7 

-18.1 

1975' 

202.8 

220.6 

-17.9 

29.1 

20-yur  toUI. 

2,205.6 

2,433.0 

-227.5 

296.4 

■  Estimated  fifures. 

Source:  Office  ot  Management  and  Budget  and  T]e*sury 
Department. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  lirlr.  Ejesl 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  <|ues 
tion? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  havdnot 
been  able  to  be  on  the  floor  during  liuch 
of  the  debate  on  the  Senator's 
ment.  Does  the  Senator's  amendmen 
quire  the  President  to  send  to  the 
gress  a  balanced  budget? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  compU|ient 
the  Senator  on  what  I  know  his 
tions  and  motives  are.  I  think  all 
would  like  to  see  a  balanced  budget 
I  ask  this  question :  Is  it  not  going 
far  to  require  the  President  to 
a  balanced  budget  when,  depending  fpoa 
the  circumstances  at  the  particular 
the  President  may  feel  that  it  is  is 
best  interest  of  the  economy,  of  the 
perity  of  the  Nation,  of  the  need  foi 
creasing     employment,     et     cetera, 
cetera,  to  present  at  that  particular 
perhaps,  an  unbalanced  budget? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Well, 
say  to  the  Senator,  that  is  exactly 
has  happened  in  each  of  the  last  6  y 
and  even  before  that.  Each  President 
had  one  excuse  or  suiother  as  to 
cannot,  in  his  judgment,  present  a 
anced  budget.  The  current  budget 
mitted  by  the  President  is  unbalanced 
to  the  extent  of  $18  billion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  agree  irlth 
the  Senator  that  that  has  been  done,  t)ut, 
with  ail  due  respect  to  my  famous  na  ne- 
sake,  I  do  not  believe  he  has  ansvvred 
my  question. 

Cannot  there  be  times  when,  because 
of  circiunstances  that  are  out  of  the 
norm — perhaps  there  may  be  a  dei  res 
sion,  there  may  be  very  high  imemi  loy 
ment — the  economy  may  need  the  a  Idi- 
tional  shot  of  deficit  financing?  T  lere 
cotild  conceivably  be  times  when  hat 
would  be  necessary.  Would  it  not  c  a 
mistake  to  attempt  to  force  the  Presl  ent 
under  those  circumstances  to  send  p  a 
balanced  budget?  He  may  need  to  ;  end 
up  an  unbalanced  budget  in  the  inU  rest 
of  his  fiscal  policy  or  in  the  interei  ;  of 
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getting  the  Nation  on  the  move  and  off 
the  dime. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD  JR.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  that  that  Is  not  a  perfect 
situation.  Presidents  have  taken  exactly 
the  view  stated  in  the  question  put  by 
the  able  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  But 
the  decision  finally  rests  In  the  hands  of 
the  Congress  itself.  All  the  options  are 
still  available  to  the  Congress.  When  the 
President  submits  a  balanced  budget  un- 
der the  law,  if  this  should  become  law,  he 
can,  of  course,  submit  language,  any 
statement  he  wants  to  make,  to  say  he  is 
doing  it  under  duress,  or  whatever  state- 
ment he  wants  to  make,  and  then  the 
Congress  itself  can  make  a  determination 
as  to  whether  the  conditions  which  he 
says  exist  do  exist  or  do  not  exist.  But 
I  just  do  not  see  how,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, we  are  going  to  get  to  a  balanced 
budget  unless  the  Chief  Executive,  when 
he  initiates  the  budget,  brings  It  into 
balance. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  inter- 
rupt the  distinguished  Senator?  The  Sen- 
ator is  saying  that  the  President  ought  to 
be  forced  to  send  up  a  balanced  budget 
and  that  the  Congress  would  retain  the 
prerogatives  of  unbalancing  that  budget. 
Would  we  not  be  better  advised  not  to  at- 
tempt to  force  the  President  to  submit  a 
balanced  budget  in  times  of  depression, 
in  times  of  war,  in  times  of  low  wnploy- 
ment?  Would  it  not  be  better  for  Con- 
gress to  assume  that  responsibility  of 
balancing  the  budget,  which  this  bill  pro- 
vides for? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  That  is 
where  I  differ  with  the  able  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  I  do  not  see  anything  In 
this  bill  that  requires  the  Congress  to 
balance  the  budget.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment to  do  that,  and  if  that  would  be 
preferable  to  the  amendment  I  have 
offered,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  withdraw 
the  amendment  and  offer  the  other 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  But  the  bill 
does  provide  parameters  and  guidelines 
and  new  procedures 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  It  does  do 
that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Which  will 
encourage  and  assist  the  Congress  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  a  balanced 
budget.  It  provides  the  Cwigress  with  the 
procedures  whereby  it  might  set  its 
ovm — I  will  use  the  word  "ceiling"  for 
want  of  a  better  term.  But  for  the  first 
time  we  are  considering  legislation  that 
will  give  the  Congress  a  Congressional 
Office  of  the  Budget,  that  will  give  the 
Congress  two  Budget  Committees,  that 
will  provide  for  the  enactment  of  resolu- 
tions setting  the  levels  of  expenditures 
for  various  programs,  that  will  give  the 
Congress  the  opportunity  to  discipline 
itself;  not  (Hily  that,  but  will  also  en- 
courage and  require  it  to  better  discipline 
itself. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  How  will 
it  require  us  to  discipline  ourselves?  Just 
answer  that  one  question. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Because  every 
Member  of  both  Houses  will  have  the 
opportimlty  of  having  full  information 
laid  before  him  by  that  Congressional 
Office  of  the  Budget,  which  hopefully  will 
be  on  a  par  with  the  Office  of  Manage- 


ment and  Budget.  We  have  not  had  this 
Information  or  these  data  heretofore 
with  respect  to  revenues  or  with  respect 
to  projections  of  costs  of  programs  into 
the  years  ahead.  Now,  when  Congress  has 
that  information,  which  will  be  made 
available  to  it  through  its  own  instru- 
ment, through  its  own  arm,  and  if  we 
really  mean  what  we  say  we  mean,  then 
we  will  have  the  tools,  we  will  have  the 
legislation,  we  will  have  the  procedures 
whereby  we  can  see  what  we  are  doing, 
and  we  can  cut  the  cloth  to  meet  the  rev- 
enues. It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  really 
want  to  balance  the  budget,  we  ought  to 
accept  the  responsibility  which  is  ours. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  attempt  to 
encumber  and  straitjacket  the  President 
in  circumstances  which  we  cannot  fore- 
see today,  but  which  may  occur  down  the 
road.  There  may  be  another  depression 
like  the  one  of  the  1930's,  which  I  lived 
through  and  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  lived  through.  It 
may  be  that  in  that  situation  a  Demo- 
cratic or  a  Republican  President  would 
find  it  necessary  in  the  people's  Interest 
and  the  interest  of  the  country  to  engage 
in  some  deficit  financing.  So  we  ought  not 
to  require  him  in  each  and  every  instance 
to  send  a  balanced  budget  to  Congress. 
I  think  we  ought  to  have  the  prerogative 
of  balancing  the  budget.  I  think  we  have 
that  responsibility  and  duty. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  We  have 
that  responsibility.  In  the  last  20  years 
we  have  utilized  it  to  achieve  a  balanced 
budget  only  three  times.  We  have  not 
brought  about  a  balanced  budget  since 
1960.  In  all  those  years  we  have  not  had 
a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  to  my  genuine  friend  that  for 
the  first  time,  in  this  legislation.  Con- 
gress will  be  able  to  see  the  total  pic- 
ture of  the  total  revenues  and  total  ex- 
penditures. We  have  not  had  that  pictiu-e 
heretofore.  We  have  had  to  depend  on 
the  executive  branch,  with  its  sumles  and 
legions  of  people  who  come  before  our 
committees  with  the  information  at  their 
fingertips.  They  give  us  what  they  want 
to.  Sometimes  we  see  what  we  want,  but 
never  the  total  picture.  As  Paul  says,  "We 
can  only  see  through  a  gl£iss  darkly."  But 
now  we  will  have  the  picture  of  the  total 
revenues  and  total  expenditures  and  will 
be  able  to  better  discipline  ourselves.  We 
will  have  the  responsibility  and  the  in- 
formation needed  to  balance  the  budget. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  think  the 
additional  information  which  will  be 
available  to  Congress,  in  the  change  of 
procedure,  will  certainly  be  desirable.  It 
will  be  useful,  but  in  itself  it  is  not  going 
to  solve  the  problem.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  may  be  a  little  more  ideal- 
istic on  this  subject  than  I  am,  but  I  sim- 
ply do  not  believe  that  this  proposed  leg- 
islation as  written,  desirable  as  it  is, 
much  improved  as  it  Is  over  what  we  have 
now,  will  come  anywhere  near  solving 
our  problem. 

Let  me  read  one  section.  This  is  my 
primary  concern.  Section  301(a)(3),  on 
page  121,  states  that  the  proposed  new 
budget  committees,  under  the  first  con- 
ctirrent  resolution,  shall  recommend  "the 
amount,  if  amy,  by  which  revenues  should 
exceed  budget  outlays  or  by  which  budget 
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outlays  should  exceed  revenues,  consid- 
ering economic  conditions  and  all  oUier 
relevant  factors." 

What  this  legislation  provides  is  that 
Congress  shall  determine  what  the  size 
of  the  deficit  shall  be.  We  should  not  pro- 
ceed on  the  theory  that  there  will  be  a 
deficit. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  But  Congress 
may  determine  that  the  size  of  the 
budget  deficit  shall  be  zero. 

I  compliment  my  friend.  I  know  of  no 
Member  of  this  body  who  is  more  con- 
scientious, more  sincere,  or  more  knowl- 
edgeable with  respect  to  the  Nation's 
finances,  and  wants  more  to  have  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  to  keep  our  financial 
house  In  order.  But  I  hesitate  to  say  that 
we  ought  to  force  the  President  always 
to  send  a  bsilanced  budget  to  Congress. 

I  say  again  that  I  should  like  to  see  a 
balanced  budget.  I  should  like  to  see  a 
budget  in  which  the  income  is  even 
greater  than  the  outgo.  But  I  would  hesi- 
tate to  attempt  to  force  the  President  to 
send  Congress  a  budget  In  which  he 
would  determine  priorities,  in  which  he 
would  say  that  we  should  build  a  reser- 
voir in  India,  when  to  balance  the  budget 
would  prevent  a  reservoir  from  being 
built  in  southern  West  Virginia;  or  to 
say  that  we  will  spend  x  money  in  a  cer- 
tain coimtry  that  might  well  go  to  make 
payments  to  eliminate  black  limg  disease 
among  miners  in  West  Virginia. 

I  would  rather  have  the  President  sub- 
mit his  budget  and  let  us  scrutinize  it 
fully,  knowing  what  all  the  facts  sure  as 
supplied  by  our  Congressional  Office  of 
the  Budget.  Then  we  may  discipline  our- 
selves. If  we  can,  and  establish  our  own 
priorities,  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
bsJanced  budget,  rather  than  to  leave  it 
to  Mr.  Nixon  or  to  some  other  President 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  This 
amendment  does  not  leave  it  up  to  Mr. 
Nixcm  or  to  a  Democratic  president  in 
the  future.  The  complete  option  is  In 
the  hands  of  Congress.  If  the  President 
submits  a  budget,  as  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  indicated  a  moment  ago, 
for  projects  In  India  Instead  of  for  West 
Virginia,  or  for  Virginia  or  Maryland,  or 
any  other  State,  Congress  has  complete 
control  of  that,  just  as  it  does  at  the 
present  time.  So  it  does  not  preclude  any 
of  the  present  options  whatsoever. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  understand 
the  Senator's  amendment:  I  shsdl  not 
belabor  the  point  further.  Whatever  his 
amendment  does  that  would  require 
more  Information  from  the  executive 
branch,  I  am  all  for  that,  and  I  think 
the  bill  goes  a  long  way  in  that  direction. 
I  am  for  a  balanced  budget,  if  it  is  feasi- 
ble and  possible  to  have  one.  But  I  do 
think  there  are  times  when  It  is  In  the 
interest  of  our  people,  imder  imique  cir- 
cumstances, perhaps  not  to  have  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia upon  his  dedication  to  the  theory 
of  having  always  a  balanced  budget.  But 
I  would  hesitate,  and  I  think  I  would 
have  to  vote  agailnst  his  aunendment.  If 
I  have  imderstood  It  correctly.  If  It  re- 
quires the  President  at  all  times  to  sub- 
mit a  balanced  budget  to  Congress.  I 
would  have  to  vote  against  the  Senator's 


amendment.  I  think  we  ought  to  ke^ 
that  responsibility  as  a  part  of  our  con- 
stitutional duty.  Ccmgress  is  the  Institu- 
tion, among  the  three  coordinate 
branches,  that  has  control  of  the  purse. 
We  do  not  abdicate  our  resp(HisibIlIty  In 
this  bill. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  We  do  not 
abdicate  our  responsibility  under  this 
amendment  in  auiy  way.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  ultimate  responsibility  rests 
with  Congress.  That  is  where  the  ulti- 
mate responsibility  rests. 

Mr.  ERVEN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  have 
to  vote  sigainst  the  sunendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia.  I  do  not  tliink  we 
can  accomplish  a  constitutional  result  by 
unconstitutional  means.  I  think  the  only 
public  officials  who  can  balance  the  budg- 
et are  the  public  officials  who  have  the 
power  to  levy  taxes  and  the  power  to 
make  appropriations,  and  those  two 
powers  are  concentrated  in  Congress, 
auid  Congress  sJone. 

Mr  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  shield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Would  the 
Senator  support  an  amendment  requir- 
ing Congress  to  balance  the  budget? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Well,  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  can  very  well  tell  Congress 
what  it  can  do  tomorrow.  We  have  be- 
fore us  a  bill  that  tries  to  give  Congress 
light,  so  that  It  can  legislate  In  light, 
rather  than  in  darkness.  I  think  that 
Is  as  far  as  we  can  go.  I  do  not  think 
we  can  pass  a  bill  today  that  Congress 
cannot  set  aside  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  could 
not  agree  with  that 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  believe  that  Con- 
gress is  going  to  take  recommendations 
of  the  President  and  abdicate  its  func- 
tion. 

Even  If  the  President  recommends  a 
bsdamced  budget,  I  think  Congress  Is  still 
going  to  exercise  its  constitutional 
powers,  and  I  do  not  think  we  can  take 
away  the  constitutionaJ  power  of  the 
President  to  recommend  such  measiu'es 
as  he  deems  necessary. 

The  only  way  I  think  we  can  require 
Congress  to  balance  the  budget  is  to  put 
in  a  constitutional  amendment  and  get 
it  adopted.  I  have  tried  to  do  that  seversJ 
times. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  tiiink  what 
should  be  done  Is,  by  way  of  legislation, 
to  require  the  President  to  submit  a 
balanced  budget  and  Congress  to  eiuw;t 
a  balanced  budget.  I  have  proposed  leg- 
islation to  do  that.  But  I  think  we  had 
better  do  It  one  step  at  a  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  nontrust  funds  are  expected  to  be 
out  of  balance  by  $18  billion. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  That  Is 
right. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  were  in  effect,  it  would 
require  a  reduction  in  the  President's 
appropriation  requests  by  that  amount. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  would  say 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  that 
It  would  not  be  operative  until  1976.  It 
would  not  affect  this  budget  that  Con- 
gress is  now  working  on. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  But  I  am 


trying  to  point  out  the  difficulty  of  appli- 
cation of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia.  I 
respect  him  for  his  viewpoint.  Many 
times  I  have  agreed  with  him.  In  this 
case,  I  shall  have  to  be  agreeable  in  my 
disagreement.  

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER  (Mr. 
DoacENici).  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia.  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
vrill  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Soiator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chtjrch),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  PuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  is  absent  because 
of  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood), 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  TmnucoND)  are  necessarily  ahsent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Hatfield)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  29, 
nays  57,  as  follows: 


[No.  77  Leg.] 

TEAS— 29 

Allen 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Baker 

Dole 

Nunn 

BarUett 

Eastland 

Both 

Bellmon 

Fannin 

Scott,  Hugh 

Brock 

Ooldwater 

Scott, 

Buckley 

Gumey 

WiUlamL 

Byrd, 

Hansen 

Stennis 

Harry  F., 

Jr.    Helms 

Symington 

ChUee 

HoUings 

Talmadge 

cook 

HruBka 

Cotton 

Johnston 
NAYS— 57 

Abourezk 

Grilfin 

Muskie 

Bayb 

Hart 

Nelson 

Beall 

Hartke 

Pastore 

Bennett 

HadceU 

Pearson 

Bentsen 

Hathaway 

PeU 

Bible 

Huddles  ton 

Percy 

Blden 

Hughes 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Ribicoff 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Kennedy 

Scbwelker 

Cannon 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Case 

Mathlas 

Stafford 

Clark 

McOovem 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Mclntyre 

Stevenson 

Domenicl 

MetcaU 

Taft 

Eagleton 

Metsenbaum 

Tower 

Ervln 

Mondale 

Tunney 

Fong 

Montoya 

Weicker 

Gravel 

Moss 

WlUiams 

NOT  VOTING— 14 

Aiken 

Inouye 

UcGee 

Church 

Jarits 

Dominick 

Long 

Thurmond 

Fulbright 

Mana&eld 

Yoving 

Hatfield 

McClur* 
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So  the  amendment  of  ISr.  Hari 
Byrd,  Jii.,  was  rejected. 


9  r  P. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSl 

A  message  from  the  House  of  R<  ire- 
sentatives  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  o  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  274'3  >  to 
amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  A  t  of 
1938  to  increase  the  minimum  wage  rate 
imder  that  act,  to  expand  the  covera  e  of 
the  act,  and  for  other  purposes,  wit  i  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate;  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendmei  i  to 
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the  bill,  asked  a  conference  with  the 

ate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Per  urs, 
Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Dominick  V.  DArfELs, 
Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Gatdos,  Mr.  Ciay. 
BiACci,  Mr.  Qvix,  Mr.  Erlenborn, 
Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Kemp,  and 
SARA3IN  were  appointed  managers  oi 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference, 

The  message  also  announced  tha    the 
House  insisted  on  its  amendment  t< 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 


ten- 


BAr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 

the 


the 

^   -_bm 

(H.R.  12253)  to  amend  the  General  du- 
cation  Provisions  Act  to  provide  ;hat 
funds  appropriated  for  applicable  )ro- 
grams  for  fiscal  year  1974  shall  rei  lain 
available  during  the  succeeding  f  seal 
year  and  that  such  fimds  for  fiscal  ear 
1973  Shan  remain  available  during  i  seal 
years  1974  and  1975,  disagreed  t<  by 
the  Senate;  agreed  to  the  confer  nee 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagre  Ing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  ind 
that  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Brademas,  Mr. 
O'Hara,  Mr.  QuiE,  and  Mr.  Dellen  ack 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  pa  t  of 
the  House  at  the  conference 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  ACT 
1974 


>P 


on- 


The  Senate  continued  with  the 

sideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1541)  to  pro  Ide 
for  the  reform  of  congressional  pi  ce- 
dures  with  respect  to  the  enactmerf  of 
fiscal  measures;  to  provide  ceilingi  on 
Federal  expenditures  and  the  natiinal 
debt;  to  create  a  budget  committef  in 
each  House;  to  create  a  congressiinal 
office  of  the  budget,  and  for  other  iur- 
poses. 

AMEITDMKNT  NO.  1033  AS  MODDIXD 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  on  be  alf 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  &  bt- 
CALP),  Senator  Buen,  Senator  Dohin  ck. 
Senator  Domenici,  and  myself,  I  cal| 
amendment  No.  1023  as  modified, 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER 
Domenici).    The    amendment    v/111 
stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  reai 
follows: 

On  page  173.  a  ter  the  matter  appea  Ing 
between  lines  IS  and  IS,  Insert  the  foUow  Qg: 

"continuing    STTTOT    and   nCPLKMENTATIOl      OT 
AODinONAI.  BUDGET  REFCmM  PKOPOSAUS 

"Sec.  703.  (a)  In  order  to  insure  that  |  on- 
gresslonal  spending  and  revenue  decljons 
are  reflective  of.  and  responslv  to,  the  i#eds 
and  will  of  citizens,  to  review  those  Jiew 
developments  In  Information  technology  ,£iat 
are  related  to  the  budget  process,  to  Inro- 
mote  increased  un  .erstandlng  of  social  \  ob- 


up 

nd 


be 


as 


lems,  and  to  consider  changes  In  the  con- 
flguratlon  of  social  and  economic  needs  and 
other  circumstances,  the  Committees  on  the 
Biidget  ot  the  Senate  axid  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  study  on  a  continuing  baaU 
proposals  designed  to  Improve  und  facUltate 
methods  of  congressional  budgetmaklng,  and 
may  hold  hearings  on  such  proposals  either 
separately  or  jointly.  The  proposals  to  be 
studied  and  on  which  such  hearings  may  be 
held  shoiUd  include  but  not  be  limited  to  the 
following: 

"(l)  Improving  the  Information  base  re- 
quired for  projecting  the  feasibility,  cost, 
benefit,  and  general  effectiveness  of  new  pro- 
grams, by  such  means  as  pilot  testing,  sur- 
vey research,  and  other  experimental  and 
analytical  techniques: 

"(2)  methods  of  Improving  analytical  and 
systematic  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
existing  programs; 

"(3)  encouraging  the  comparison  of  exist- 
ing programs  with  alternative  program 
strategies  designed  to  meet  similar  needs; 

"(4)  incro'slng  the  stability  and  certainty 
of  public  policy  decisions  by  the  establish- 
ment of  biennial  authorizations,  mulilyear 
budgeting,  or  other  means  of  controUlng  ex- 
penditures; 

"(6)  Improving  the  degree  to  which  pro- 
grams may  be  evaluated  in  human  terms  by 
the  development  of  techniques  of  human 
resource  accounting  and  other  means  of  pro- 
viding noneconomlc  as  well  as  economic  eval- 
uation measures; 

"(6)  methods  for  establishing  maximum 
ana  minimum  time  limitations  for  program 
authorization;  and 

"(7)  developing,  providing,  and  reflnlng  a 
supplemental  national  purposes  budget 
which  would  consolidate  proposed  spending 
according  to  the  goals  and  purposes  to  be 
served,  highlighting  (Insofar  as  possible) 
the  degree  to  which  each  program  incorpo- 
rates and  promotes  the  program  steps  of  es- 
tablishment of  goals,  exploration  of  alterna- 
tives, choice  of  preferred  program  approach 
and   program    implementaUon. 

"(b)(1)  As  soon  as  pracucable  after  the 
completion  of  such  study,  each  Committee  on 
the  Budget  shall  submit  a  report  to  its  House, 
or,  in  the  event  the  Committees  on  the 
Budget  prepare  a  Joint  report,  the  commit- 
tees shall  submit  such  report  to  the  Congress. 
Such  report  shall  Include  such  findings  and 
recommendations  as  may  be  appropriate. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  completing  the 
study  and  hearings  required  to  be  made  by 
subsection  (a),  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  are  authorized — 

"(A)  to  establish  such  task  forces  on 
budget  procedures  as  may  be  appropriate; 
and 

"(B)  to  utilize  the  services,  information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  the  departments 
and  establishments  of  the  Government. 

"(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  preclude 
the  study,  conducting  of  hearings,  or  re- 
porting of  legislation  to  Improve  the  budget- 
ary process  by  any  means  or  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  Congress." 

On  page  103.  Immediately  below  Item  702 
in  the  table  of  contents.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  703.  Continuing  study  and  Implemen- 
tation of  additional  budget  re- 
form proposals.". 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  Ray  Calamaro 
of  my  staff  be  permitted  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  consideration  of  the 
pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  proposed  by  myself  and  Sen- 
ator Metcale  calls  for  continuing  study 
and  upgrading  of  the  budgetary  process. 


I  think  It  Is  crucial  that  we  recognize 
that  the  role  of  Congress  In  budget  de- 
termination is  so  vital  to  our  health  as  a 
society  that  It  requires  constant  atten- 
tion. 

Long  periods  of  Inattention  to  the  way 
Congress  treats  the  budget  have  oc- 
curred in  the  past.  They  have  resulted  in 
a  weakening  of  Congress  responsibility, 
authority  and  control  over  public  policy. 
In  an  excellent  review  of  proposals  to  in- 
crease budgetary  control  by  Congress. 
Allen  Schick,  of  the  CRS  suggests  that 
the  restoration  of  Congress  status  will  re- 
sult from  its  coming  "to  grips  with  the 
realities  of  big  and  fast-moving  govern- 
ment," not  from  efforts  which  merely 
weaken  executive  power.  Schick  goes  on: 

Nor  will  any  single  remedy  cover  all  the 
disabilities  which  now  afflict  Congress.  The 
Job  win  have  to  be  done  piece  by  piece;  in 
the  same  manner  that  power  slipped  away  it 
will  have  to  be  taken  back. 

I  agree  with  that  observation.  Given 
the  position  we  are  in,  it  is  unlikely  that 
any  single  measure,  even  one  so  vast  in 
scope  and  Importance  as  S.  1541.  can  es- 
tablish the  competence  over  spending 
which  Congress  requires.  We  should  not 
contribute  to  the  Impression  that  S.  1541 
will  complete  the  Job  of  reforming  our 
budgetary  procedures.  To  do  so  would 
lead  the  public  to  expect  an  increased 
quality  of  public  policy  which  will  yet  be 
beyond  our  competence  to  deliver. 

S.  1541  addresses  the  problem  which 
Is  most  basic  and  Important  in  the  con- 
text of  congressional  budget  making. 
This  problem  Is  that  of  insuring  that 
aggregate  expenditures  and  revenues 
are  consistent  with  fiscal  policy  needs. 
The  focus  Is  properly  on  the  macroeco- 
nomic  issues,  not  only  because  of  the 
primary  importance  of  economic  health, 
but  also  because  our  knowledge  Is  great- 
est in  this  area.  The  crucial  reforms  en- 
visioned In  S.  1541  give  Congress  the  tools 
to  deal  responsibly  and  creatively  with 
what  the  economists  call  the  "stabiliza- 
tion" function  of  budget  policy. 

The  Federal  budget  also  has  an  alloca- 
tion. While  S.  1541  does  create  a  frame- 
work for  a  debate  on  spending  priorities, 
It  does  not  go  far  in  developing  proce- 
dures which  will  serve  to  make  that  de- 
bate as  informed  and  meaningful  as  It 
eventually  must  become.  Indeed.  It 
could  not,  for  not  enough  is  known  about 
ways  to  Improve  the  allocation  of  re- 
sources by  legislative  bodies.  It  Is  the 
intent  of  the  amendment  to  increase  our 
knowledge  and  imderstandlng  In  this 
crucial  area. 

The  areas  where  Increased  knowledge 
might  especially  benefit  us  are  suggested 
by  consideration  of  what  a  budget  is. 
A  foremost  student  of  budgeting,  Aaron 
Wildavsky  writes: 

Budgeting  Is  concerned  with  the  transla- 
tion of  financing  resources  Into  human  pur- 
poses. A  budget,  therefore,  may  be  charac- 
terized as  a  series  of  goals  with  price  tags 
attached.  Since  funds  are  limited  and  have 
to  be  divided  In  one  way  or  another,  the 
budget  becomes  a  mechanism  for  making 
choices  among  alternative  expenditures. 
When  the  choices  are  coordinated  so  as  to 
achieve  desired  goals,  a  budget  may  be  called 
a  plan.  Should  it  Include  a  detailed  specifi- 
cation of  how  Its  objectives  are  to  be 
achieved,  a  budget  may  serve  as  a  plan  of 
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work  for  those  who  assume  the  task  of  imple- 
menting it.  If  emphasis  Is  placed  on  achiev- 
ing the  most  policy  returns  for  a  given  sum 
of  money,  or  on  obtaining  the  desired  objec- 
tives at  the  lowest  cost,  a  budget  may  be- 
come an  Instrument  for  ensuring  efficiency. 

Siirely  we  would  wish  that  the  budget 
enacted  by  Congress  would  clearly  indi- 
cate our  goals,  the  financial  effort  made 
in  the  pursuit  of  each,  the  way  our  ob- 
jectives are  achieved,  and  our  desire  to 
obtain  them  efficiently.  As  Wildavsky's 
statement  implies,  if  we  wish  to  estab- 
lish such  principles  of  control  we  must 
then  exsunine  alternatives,  coordinate 
our  choices,  examine  the  effective  impact 
of  spending  on  the  attainment  of  human 
purposes  and  search  for  the  lowest  cost 
methods  of  that  attainment. 

We  are  not  equipped  to  exercise  this 
kind  of  control.  Our  amendment  sug- 
gests areas  for  study  and  action  which 
would  improve  our  ability. 

Programs  designed  to  meet  similar  ob- 
jectives are  scattered  among  functional 
categories,  agency  activities,  and  com- 
mittee jurisdictions.  In  order  to  see  how 
the  total  budget  impacts  upon  our  na- 
tional purposes,  we  need  budgetary  data 
consolidated  along  program  budgeting 
lines  as  well  as  by  functional  category. 

In  order  to  insure  that  our  goals  are 
most  effectively  pursued,  it  is  necessary 
that  new  program  initiatives  be  com- 
pared on  an  equal  footing  with  existing 
programs  in  the  competition  for  limited 
funds.  But  patterns  of  long-term  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations  often 
give  a  special  entrenched  status  to  pro- 
grams which  consequently  far  out  live 
their  usefulness.  We  must  consider  ways 
to  overcome  this  problem.  The  most  di- 
rect method  would  be  to  limit  the  time 
period  for  program  authorization.  This 
approach  and  others  should  be  examined. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  recent  explo- 
sion of  social  progrsuns,  the  constant 
switching  of  gears  by  administrative 
agencies,  and  the  changing  of  directions 
by  the  administration  has  created  a  stop- 
go  Government  which  has  not  permitted 
the  necessary  adjustment  by  State  and 
local  officials.  The  instability  created  by 
our  refusal  to  recognize  the  important 
role  of  other  levels  of  Government  has 
frustrated  our  own  objectives. 

Whatever  Federal  policies  are  deter- 
mined, those  officials  at  the  local  level 
must  be  able  to  coimt  on  them  at  least  for 
a  reasonable  time.  We  should  investigate 
whether  more  programs  should  be  given 
a  minimum  lease  on  life  as  well  as  a  rea- 
sonable automatic  maximum.  Perhaps, 
more  thought  and  careful  examination 
could  be  given  programs  if  appropria- 
tions were  customarily  for  a  period  of 
2  years. 

Indeed,  it  might  be  beneficial  to  place 
the  budget  cycle  on  a  biennial,  rather 
than  annual  basis,  as  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii has  done.  This  step,  If  feasible, 
might  allow  more  time  for  focusing  on 
major  policy  Issues,  and  for  coordinat- 
ing and  analyzing  programs.  The  matters 
of  biennial  appropriations  and  multi- 
year  budgeting  offer  hope  for  greater 
control,  and  therefore  Improvement,  in 
public  policy  and  should  be  carefully 
studied. 


The  area  which  requires  the  greatest 
attention,  however,  is  that  of  program 
evaluation.  For  too  long  we  have  passed 
programs  and  have  not  followed  them 
through  to  see  how  well  they  are  work- 
ing. For  too  long  we  have  based  our  con- 
siderations of  new  programs  on  himch, 
intuition,  and  the  merits  of  objectives 
sought  without  objectively  ansdyzing  the 
likelihood  of  attaining  those  objectives 
by  the  specific  program  envisioned. 

As  the  economists  put  it,  we  do  not 
know  enough  about  the  "production 
fimctions"  by  which  program  inputs  are 
translated  into  outputs — the  actual  ef- 
fects on  person's  well-being.  The  result 
is  that  such  evaluations  of  programs  as 
are  being  conducted  in  various  aresis  can 
find  little  evidence  that  our  spending  of 
billions  has  made  any  difference. 

There  is  a  great  lesson  for  us  here.  It 
is  that  much  experimentation  with  alter- 
native programs  approached  should  be 
conducted  prior  to  massive  investment  of 
pubUc  funds  and  that  the  Congress  must 
design  those  programs  carefully,  so  that 
much  more  can  be  learned  from  them. 
This  lesson  is  being  shouted  at  us  by 
practitioners  in  every  comer  of  the  social 
sciences.  In  her  excellent  series  of  lec- 
tures, "Systematic  Thinking  for  Social 
Action,"  Alice  Rivlin  draws  the  issue 
sharply: 

The  argument  for  systematic  experimen- 
tation Is  straightforward:  Information  neces- 
sary to  Improve  the  effectiveness  of  social 
services  is  Impossible  to  obtain  any  other 
way.  In  the  absence  of  dellt>erate  experimen- 
tation, new  methods  of  delivering  social 
services  are  Implemented  only  sporadically  or 
in  combination  of  other  factors  that  in- 
fluence their  apparent  success.  New  methods 
mtist  be  tried  out  systematically  under  a  va- 
riety of  conditions  if  their  effectiveness  Is 
to  be  evaluated  accurately. 

Ell  Glnzberg  and  Robert  M.  Solow,  in 
a  retrospective  commentary  on  the  fail- 
ure of  programs  of  the  1960's  write: 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  not  that 
our  government  should  delay  action  m  crit- 
ical areas  untU  it  has  all  the  knowledge 
and  technique  to  fashion  a  successful  solu- 
tion. In  the  flrst  place,  the  required  knowl- 
edge can  be  generated  only  be  action,  at  least 
on  an  experimental  scale  .  .  .  The  most  one 
can  say  is  that  a  responsible  leadership  will 
proceed  with  caution  in  areas  where  It  lacks 
adequate  knowledge  and  experience.  In  the 
expectation  that  second  efforts  at  social  in- 
tervention win  be  improved  by  what 
learned  from  the  initial  experiments.  We  do 
not  know  If  the  Idea  of  a  frankly  experi- 
mental public  program  can  be  made  politi- 
cally viable.  It  is  worth  a  try. 

In  the  25th  anniversary  volume  of  the 
Rand  Corp.,  Garry  D.  Brewer  comments 
on  the  relation  of  experimentation  and 
the  policy  process.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "Why  experiment?"  Brewer  writes: 

Because  Intervention  In  our  social  system 
now  depends  to  a  large  degree  on  guesswork, 
expediency,  and  compromise,  any  procedure 
that  allows  consideration  of  a  wider-ranging 
and  more  objective  assessment  of  policy  al- 
ternatives should  be  examined  carefuUy. 
Experimentation  is  one  such  procedure.  A 
major  strength  of  the  technique  Is  that  It 
reveals  empirical  Information  about  various 
social  objectives  and  between  varioiis  re- 
cipient groups  are  subjected  to  partial  ex- 
perience— an    Important   Intermediate    step 


between   speculation   and   full-scale    imple- 
mentation. 

In  "The  Politics  and  Econwnics  of 
PubUc  Spending,"  Charles  L.  Schultze 
says: 

In  our  present  state  of  knowledge  it  is 
often  difficult  to  predict  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  the  specific  performance  of  pro- 
posed social  programs.  In  such  cases  the 
wide  range  of  uncertainty  about  the  rela- 
tionship between  Inputs  and  outputs  can 
be  reduced  through  either  expost  evaluation 
of  operating  programs  or  the  design  and 
evaluation  of  demonstration  projects.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  too  few  programs  are 
routinely  subjected  to  an  evaluation  of  re- 
sults .  .  .  The  lack  of  feedback  between 
program  results  and  the  decision  process 
even  in  the  case  of  so-called  experimental 
programs  is  one  of  the  weakest  links  in  the 
budgetary  system. 

Mr.  President,  a  long  list  of  scholarly 
arg\iments  calling  for  more  experimen- 
tation, pilot  testing,  and  demonstration 
projects  could  be  assembled.  But  what 
the  arguments  all  boil  down  to  is  this: 
The  Congress  which  establishes  laws  to 
solve  problems  must  itself  develop  means 
for  finding  out  what  works. 

Recurrent  evaluation  of  existing  pro- 
grams is  important  and  should  be  im- 
proved. But  the  data  and  methodology 
for  evaluation  are  difficult  to  handle. 
They  are  difficult  because  the  programs 
were  not  initially  designed  to  permit 
good  evaluation.  Objectives  were  left  un- 
clear. Criteria  for  success  were  left  im- 
stated.  Evsduators  often  do  not  know 
what  the  intent  of  Congress  was. 

It  is  time  now  to  begin  a  serious  effort 
to  design  programs  with  evaluation  In 
mind  at  the  outset.  And  the  best  way  to 
do  that  Is  to  experiment  with  Innovative 
programs  and  to  use  that  approach  to 
clarify  objectives  and  to  better  determine 
cost  benefits  and  relevant  tradeoffs. 

Our  amendment  calls  for  study  of 
means  to  implement  program  experimen- 
tation, to  provide  comparison  of  alterna- 
tive approaches  and  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  ex-post  evaluation.  Program  eval- 
uation will  not  provide  definitive  answers 
as  to  what  programs  should  be  enacted, 
retained,  or  discarded.  Evaluation  is  an 
imperfect  art  and  cannot  supplant  polit- 
ical judgment.  But  policy  decisions  must 
be  taken  in  light  of  all  the  information 
which  can  be  made  available.  In  so  doing, 
we  might  focus  our  p<^tical  debate  on 
issues  which  readly  matter.  I  agree  with 
Charles  Schultze's  judgment  that — 

The  most  frustrating  aspect  of  public  life 
Is  not  the  inabUlty  to  convince  others  of  the 
merits  of  a  cherished  project  or  policy. 
Rather,  it  Is  in  the  endless  hours  spent  on 
policy  discussions  in  which  the  Irrelevant 
issues  have  not  been  separated  from  the  rele- 
vant, in  which  ascertainable  facts  and  rela- 
tionships have  not  been  investigated  but  are 
the  subject  of  heated  debate,  in  which  con- 
sideration of  alternatives  is  impossible  be- 
cause only  one  proposal  has  been  developed, 
and,  above  all,  discussions  in  which  the  no- 
bility of  aim  Is  presumed  to  determine  effec- 
tiveness of  program. 

We  are  far  from  an  ability  to  accu- 
rately assess  the  impact  of  our  activities 
at  the  basic  human  level.  We  need  better 
measures  of  program  performance — 
measiures  which  allow  us  to  evaluate  In 
human  terms  as  well  as  in  economic 
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terms  of  costs  and  benefits.  V%i  must 
carefully  consider  our  objectl  m.  We 
must  learn  how  we  may  collect!  ely  at- 
tain those  objectives.  There  is  s>  much 
work  to  be  done.  Let  us  begin  pie  task 
now  by  studying  the  issues.  I<et|\is  take 
this  occasion  to  set  our  agenda!  for  the 
immediate  future  by  agreeing  |to  this 
amendment.  | 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimciis  con- 
sent to  have  the  article,  "Expe^hnenta- 
tion  and  the  Policy  Process,"  byfeary  D. 
Brewer,  printed  in  the  Record.  St  Is  an 
excellent  brief  statement  of  ths  issues 
invrtved  in  program  experimfotatlon 
and  evaluation.  | 

There  being  no  objection,  th|  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the|REcoRD, 
as  follows :  I 

Experimentation  and  the  PolictI  P«oces8 
(By  Garry  D.  Brewer)  | 
It  Is  now  common  to  point  out  |(ow  com- 
plex and  how  difficult  to  resolve  are  ihe  many 
problems  which  beeet  our  society,  "fhe  prob- 
lems are  not  new,  but  they  seem  more  per- 
vasive, and  at  least  we  now  knoi^  that  we 
can  and  must  do  something  about  ^em.  Un- 
fortunately, we  have  undertaken  mt|uures  to 
alleviate  some  problems  only  to  find  that 
we  did  not  like  the  consequences  gnd  have 
failed  to  achieve  our  objectives.      I 

However,  while  we  can  point  to  u»xpected 
and  unintended  effects  of  tlnkerfcg  with 
social  problems,  there  is  an  urgent  s^tise  that 
much  more  must  be  done  to  Inventifaew  and 
better  policies.  | 

How  can  policymakers  Institute  needed 
change  In  a  complex  society  wltboilt  exact- 
ing exorbitant  costs  or  inducing  extraordi- 
nary disruptions?  How  can  they  Ind  out 
in  advance  that  a  program  may  At  work 
as  Intended,  and  avoid  wasting  sol  rce  re- 
sources? 

By  carrying  out  carefully  deslgnei  small- 
scale  social  experiments,  social  si  entlsts 
hope  to  gather  enough  reliable  Info  Doatlon 
on  the  complex  effects  of  a  propoe  d  pro- 
gram to  allow  decisionmakers  to  nu  ce  bet- 
ter-informed choices  among  poesll  e  pro- 
grams before  they  decide  upon  full-s  ile  Im- 
plementation. 

Although  social  experimentation  b  s  roots 
In  the  methods  of  the  natural  seta  ices,  a 
social  experiment  differs  fundamental  j  from 
either  a  "clean"  natural  science  expe  iment, 
containing  carefully  selected  and  raea  urable 
variables  whose  Interrelationships  are  known 
With  some  accuracy,  or  even  a  '  lot  so 
clean"  psychological  experiment,  all  >  con- 
taining a  few  measurable  variables  whoee 
interrelationships  are  the  object  of  si  idy. 

Social  experiments  confront  proble  is  and 
have  objectives  that  differ  substantial  f  from 
those  of  natural  science  experiments.  Ixperl- 
mentatlon  in  the  social  setting  Lnvol  ea  the 
systematic  comparison  of  policy  ob  ictlves 
and  strategies  In  terms  of  their  cauj  is  and 
effects,  as  weU  as  this  can  be  determined:  of 
the  consideration  of  variables,  some 
able  and  others  not;  of  goals  held  by  rj 
participants;  and  of  the  Instltutloni 
tlces  In  which  these  objectives,  8tr| 
and  goals  are  embedded 

In  practice,  a  social  experiment  is 
ganized  attempt  to  pretest  a  partici 
novative  policy  before  committing  vj 
sources  to  the  solution  of  some  large 
problem.  An  example  might  be  the 
ment  in  New  Jersey  with  Income 
nance,  undertaken  before  there  was 
tlonal  commitment  to  such  a  prognk.  In 
this  case,  alternative  programs  were  ested 
on  sample  populations  In  several  other  i  tates, 


The  same  approach  characterizes  the  4;perl- 
ment  with  housing  allowances.  In  tb  s  In- 
s'ance  there  will  be  parallel  tests  to 
the  supply  response  to  bousing  allow  noes, 


a  demand  experiment,  and  tests  of  alterna- 
tive administrative  structures.  In  yet  an- 
other context,  educational  vouchers  are  being 
used  to  assess  how  parents  and  pupils  re- 
spond to  alternative  programs  being  offered 
In  the  public  schools  in  the  Alum  Rock  dis- 
trict of  San  Jose,  California. 

WHT      EXPnUMEITT? 

There  are  many  reasons  for  conducting  so- 
cial expterlments :  scientific  reasons,  to  en- 
hance our  understanding  of  the  world  and 
society:  normative  and  ethical  reasons,  to 
assess  alternatives  from  several  human  and 
humane  perspectives  technical  reasons,  relat- 
ing to  the  relative  Importance  of  policies,  the 
time  constraints  associated  with  alternative 
policies,  and  the  relative  costs  of  various  op- 
tions; efficiency  reasons,  because  large-scale 
social  programs  are  costly  and  may  be  irrever- 
sible: and  finally,  political  reasons,  arising 
from  an  operator's  need  to  propose  a  chosen 
policy  with  as  little  uncertainty  about  prob- 
able outcomes  as  possible. 

Perhaps  the  purest  answer  to  the  question 
"Why  experiment?"  Is  tied  intimately  to  the 
quest  for  knowledge  Itself.  Because  mtcrven- 
tlon  In  our  social  system  now  depends  to  a 
large  degree  on  guesswork,  expediency,  and 
compromise,  any  procedure  that  allows  con- 
sideration of  a  wider-ranging  and  more  objec- 
tive assessment  of  policy  alternatives  should 
be  examined  carefully.  Experimentation  is 
one  such  procedure. 

A  major  strength  of  the  technique  is  that 
It  reveals  empirical  Information  about  var- 
ious social  objectives.  The  tradeoffs  among 
competing  objectives  and  between  various 
reclpie.it  groups  are  subjected  to  partial  ex- 
perience— an  Important  intermediate  step  be- 
tween speculation  and  full -scale  implementa- 
tion. 

There  are  several  technical  reasons  for  con- 
ducting social  experiments.  For  large  and 
complex  systems,  it  Is  often  useful  to  Iden- 
tify relationships  and  constraints  that  are 
sensitive  to  small  changes.  These  elements 
may  be  the  key  to  the  behavior  of  the  over- 
all system.  Because  small  changes  may  have 
unexpectedly  large  consequences,  and  be- 
cause no  one  can  foresee  all  Important  Inter- 
actions and  outcomes.  It  \a  necessary  to  ex- 
periment on  a  carefully  defined  and  limited 
basis  to  determine  the  likely  outcomes  of  a 
variety  of  planned  Interventions. 

A  valid  experimental  design  Is  crucial.  Be- 
cause an  experiment  by  definition  Is  con- 
ducted in  some  less-than-total  setting,  ex- 
traneous and  diversionary  features  of  the  en- 
vironment should  be  minimized.  This  re- 
quires pre-experimental  analysis  and  model- 
ing to  formalize  one's  views  about  the  en- 
vironment, to  suggest  where  experimental 
changes  might  have  the  greatest  Impacts,  and 
to  serve  as  a  "blueprint"  to  be  revised  as 
the  experiment  la  carried  out  and  as  new, 
detailed  Information  Is  obtained. 

Concern  for  social  efficiency  underlies  many 
efforts  to  experiment.  Tests,  limited  in  scope 
and  controlled  with  a  solid  experimental  de- 
sign, are  a  far  less  expensive  way  to  examine 
plausible  interventions  than  is  the  blind  com- 
mitment of  major  resources.  Not  only  do  ex- 
periments cost  less  in  absolute  dollar  terms, 
but  for  a  given  number  of  dollar*  many  more 
options  may  be  measured,  tested,  and  com- 
pared. There  Is  really  no  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied with  only  one  or  two  large  and  possibly 
"irreversible"  policy  options.  Not  only  is  the 
one-option  strategy  unsatisfactory,  but  there 
are  good  reasons  to  be  wary  of  any  one  or 
two  "answers"  that  have  not  been  subjected 
to  partial  testing  and  assessment. 

As  small  children  we  all  experienced  the 
comforting  feeling  that  mother  or  father  (or 
some  grown-up)  really  knew  what  to  do  In 
a  trying  situation;  someone,  somewhere, 
"knew"  and  would  take  care  of  us.  For  many, 
if  not  most,  large  social  problems,  no  one 
really  knows  what  to  do.  No  one  really 
understands  many  of  the  Incredibly  com- 


plex systems  In  which  we  all  routinely  par- 
ticipate; and  no  one  really  knows  how  to 
make  them  work  better,  more  efficiently,  or 
more  equitably.  We  must  face  these  facts, 
and  social  experimentation  Is  addressed  di- 
rectly to  this  hard  process,  for  better  or  worse. 
Many  of  these  concerns  tiirn  out  to  be 
largely  political  Issues.  A  well-executed  ex- 
periment may  provide  more  and  better  in- 
formation about  real  options  so  that  the 
politician  may  p>erform  better — selecting 
from  among  a  wide  range  of  options  the  one 
or  the  few  most  likely  to  accomplish  society's 
objectives.  Furthermore,  consensus  building 
Is  enhanced  if  information  about  a  number 
of  plausible  alternatives  and  associated  out- 
comes Is  laid  out  for  public  consideration. 

WHT    WOT   experiment? 

There  are  also  reasons  why  social  experi- 
mentation should  not  be  carried  out;  the 
method  is  not  a  panacea.  Thes?  counterargu- 
ments Include  scientific,  ethical,  method- 
ological. Institutional,  and  political  dimen- 
sions that  must  be  taken  seriously. 

SClkN  ririC   RBASONS 

A  purist  might  argue  that  the  social  ex- 
periment prematurely  closes  off  options  from 
consideration  by  the  simple  expedient  of  hav- 
ing to  identify  a  set  of  alternatives  before 
the  experiment  is  carried  out.  Such  selection 
may  prevent  new  Ideas,  determined  as  the 
experiment  progresses  or  as  knowledge  about 
the  problem  Improves,  from  being  examined 
and  possibly  chosen  for  implementation. 

Becaxise  an  experiment  Is  a  limited  and 
controlled  procedure,  there  will  always  be 
some  doubt  about  the  validity  of  transferring 
and  generalizing  the  experience  to  larger 
populations  and  to  less-controlled  settings. 
This  may  be  a  sufficient  reason  not  to  trxist 
an  experimental  result  without  conducting 
additional  investigations  to  determine  the 
effects  of  a  selected  option  in  a  less-con- 
trolled setting. 

XnrHICAL   REASONS 

The  ethical  and  human  dimensions  of  so- 
cial experiments  have  seldom  received  the  at- 
tention they  warrant.  Whoee  preferences  are 
being  represented  In  the  various  cations  pro- 
posed for  experimental  testing?  How  are 
those  options  determined,  measured,  and 
specifically  related  to  Individuals?  How  are 
different  benefits  received  by  experimental 
subjects  reconciled  and  justified?  At  the 
conclusion  of  an  experiment,  how  does  one 
make  restitution  for  an  experimental  alterna- 
tive not  finally  chosen  but  upon  which  recip- 
ients have  become  dependent?  What  about 
confidentiality  of  data  and  other  human 
problems  associated  with  the  conduct  of  the 
experiment?  These  and  many  other  primarily 
ethical  Issues  all  come  into  play  and  must  be 
accounted  for  by  the  social  experimenter. 
metrodologicai.  seasons 

An  assortment  of  methodological  problems 
confront  the  social  experimenter.  A  persist- 
ent one  Is  to  translate  Into  operational  terms 
the  goals  held  by  various  participants  so  that 
comparable  tradeoff  calculations  may  be  car- 
ried out.  It  Is  not  a  trivial  problem  to  define 
and  then  measure  some  criterion  or  other, 
but  It  Is  a  fundamental  requirement  of  the 
experimental  technique. 

Social  measurement  has  not  progressed  so 
far  that  one  can,  with  confidence,  reach  Into 
a  tool  kit  for  pretested,  much-used,  and  re- 
liable measures  of  experimental  outcomes. 
In  fact,  much  Ingenuity  Is  needed  to  develop 
and  test  measures  of  experimental  results. 
Not  only  Is  the  general  issue  of  measurement 
validity  a  thorny  problem,  but  one  Is  con- 
tinually confronted  with  the  specific  task  of 
clUng  the  ongoing  experiment  with  the 

tlni^  In  which  It  Is  carried  out.  Are  the 
leasufements  valid,  accurate,  and  reliable? 
11   they   are   not,   what   can   be   done 

out  It? 

It  would  be  helpful  If  there  were  well- 
developed  and  reliable  social  Indicators  to 
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reduce  the  measurement  problem.  The  need 
to  devise  multiple  measures  of  experimental 
outcomes  (social  events  are  not  unldlmen- 
glonal)  may  result  In  the  proposing  and  test- 
ing of  a  variety  of  possible  indicators  in  the 
course  of  one  or  two  large  social  experiments. 
ofsnnmoirAi.  rzasons 

Institutional  problems  are  many,  and  run 
the  gamut  from  difficulties  In  choosing  ex- 
perimental sites  to  the  composition  of  the 
group  conducting  the  experiment.  Ideally, 
experimental  sites  should  In  significant  ways 
mirror  the  larger  setting  In  which  the  results 
Will  be  Implemented. 

What  constitutes  "significant  ways"  Is  the 
basic  problem.  Shoiild  one  pick  a  single  lo- 
cation that  In  demographic,  socioeconomic, 
and  political  characteristics  Is  a  microcosm 
of  the  larger  setting?  Or,  should  sites  be  se- 
lected to  reveal  the  Impacts  of  the  experi- 
mental alternatives  when  administered  by 
various  Institutional  structures,  each  having 
rather  different  political  and  administrative 
capabllltlesT  Alignments  for  the  second 
strategy  concentrate  on  the  not-well-under- 
■tood  but  critical  Issue  of  policy  Implemen- 
tation. Or,  should  one  select  sites  having 
vastly  different  sociological  characteristics? 
Arguments  for  this  strategy  stress  the  need 
to  anticipate  the  nonobvlous  impacts  of  In- 
terventions. No  one  of  these  strategies  is 
"correct"  or  "laest,"  and  the  ultimate  choice 
often  turns  out  to  be  a  judgmental  or  nego- 
tiated matter  of  some  consequence. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  possibility 
that  the  experimental  design  may  close  off 
options  by  the  choice  of  alternatives  to  be 
considered.  Does  one  compromise  "sclen- 
tiflc"  standards  by  adjusting  the  experiment 
In  mldcourae  as  a  result  of  information  gen- 
erated In  the  experimental  design?  Clearly, 
one  must  try  to  maintain  scientific  stand- 
ards; however,  there  is  no  certainty  that  the 
set  of  alternatives  Initially  selected  Is  the 
best  or  most  complete.  Should  sequentitU  de- 
tign  be  considered?  One  form  of  experiment 
allows  the  researcher  to  choose  a  final  design 
as  more  Information  becomes  available,  a 
choice  that  might  be  considered  If  there  are 
limits  on  the  size  of  field  operations  that  can 
be  undertaken.  On  these  Issues  there  may 
be  continuing  disagreement  between  experi- 
mental purists  and  more  actlon-orlented  and 
pragmatic  operators.  Becavise  there  Is  no 
clear  way  around  the  problem,  recognition 
of  Its  existence  may  at  least  temper  acri- 
monious mutual  recrlminattona. 

A  third  Institutional  problem  centers  on 
the  composition  of  the  group  conducting  the 
experiment.  It  Is  nearly  axiomatic  that  the 
group  will  be  multldlsclplinary,  since  no  in- 
dividual or  any  group  from  a  single  discipline 
is  likely  to  be  able  to  carry  out  the  experi- 
ment alone.  There  is  an  additional,  compli- 
cating problem.  The  experimental  group 
needs  to  have  access  to  the  operational  set- 
ting, but  at  the  same  time  must  resist  being 
distracted  by  day-to-day  operational  prob- 
lems. How  does  one  keep  In  Intimate  contact 
with  a  real  setting  without  being  captured 
by  those  actually  operating  In  that  setting? 
How  does  one  safeguard  against  an  eager 
operator's  desire  to  take  one  of  the  partially 
tested  experimental  options  and  to  Imple- 
ment It  prematurely?  Again,  there  are  no 
easy  answers. 

POLmcAi.  reasons 

An  experiment  may  only  be  a  substitute 
for  much  needed  action.  Difficult  or  poUtl- 
cally  sensitive  problems  are  often  ntferred 
to  an  expert  commission  for  advlot  and 
recommendations.  This  may  merely  dra^;  out 
the  final  resolution  and  buy  time  for  a  poli- 
tician who  may  not  be  around  when  the  com- 
mission files  Its  report  and  recommendations. 
Experiments  could  also  be  used  as  a  political 
stalling  tactic;  they  are  usually  hard  to  carry 
out  and  require  considerable  time  to  design 
and  execute  properly.  If  an  experiment  Is 
primarily  a  substitute  for  action,  then  one 
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might  legitimately  decide  not  to  experiment 
at  all. 

Implementation  Is  also  a  problem.  Bu- 
reaucracies are  not  equally  endowed  with 
competent  people.  The  clean  and  relatively 
unambiguous  results  obtained  under  experi- 
mental conditions  may  fall  to  materialize 
when  Implemented  by  less  capable  or  by  dif- 
ferently motivated  bureaucrats.  Furthermore, 
an  experiment  may  promise  results  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  average  or  less  capable 
bureaucracies  to  deliver.  When  an  experi- 
mental option  Is  badly  or  improperly  imple- 
mented, the  harm  done  in  terms  of  lost 
confidence  and  popular  disillusionment  may 
far  exceed  any  possible  benefits. 

An  experiment  may  raise  expectations  to 
the  point  where  It  is  clearly  and  practically 
infeasible  to  satisfy  them.  For  Instance, 
tested  options  may  turn  out  to  be  so  expen- 
sive, even  though  effective,  that  no  right- 
minded  poUtician  would  be  able  to  endorse 
any  of  them.  However,  if  the  experiment  has 
been  carried  out,  there  is  likely  to  be  some 
demand  for  Its  wider  application.  All  alter- 
natives may  be  infeasible,  even  obviously  so, 
before  the  experiment  Is  undertaken.  In  such 
a  case,  It  may  be  sensible  not  to  experiment 
at  all. 

A  politician  may  elect  not  to  experiment 
to  avoid  being  associated  with  some  uncon- 
ventional or  controversial  options  that  are 
legitimately  Incorporated  In  the  experimen- 
tal design.  There  are  alternatives.  The  re- 
seirchers  may  determine  what  the  politician 
fears  and  modify  the  design  accordingly.  Or, 
the  experiment  may  be  conducted  without 
the  formal  or  tacit  approval  of  the  respon- 
sible politician.  Each  of  these  accommoda- 
tions has  cowts,  and  If  the  costs  are  Judged 
to  be  excessive,  this  may  be  sufficient  reason 
to  cancel  the  planned  experiment  or  to  ad- 
dress the  fundamental  problem  In  other  ways. 

Other  reasons  why  an  experiment  may  not 
be  carried  out  include  the  fact  that  some 
problems  are  trivial  or  of  limited  scope:  ex- 
periments are  coetly  and  nonexperlmental 
research  may  do  the  Job  better.  And  experi- 
ments should  not  be  relied  on  when  the 
pressure  for  quick  solutions  is  great,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  crisis  situation.  Oood  experi- 
ments take  time  to  execute. 

Several  general  classes  of  problems  con- 
fronting a  would  be  social  experimenter  have 
been  stressed.  That  no  easy  answers  have 
been  offered  should  not  be  taken  as  a  rea- 
son not  to  experiment.  Quite  the  contrary, 
experimentation  has  considerable  promise  as 
a  policy-assisting  method,  but,  as  with  many 
things  in  social  life,  there  are  no  "pat"  an- 
swers, only  plenty  of  worrisome  issue*  that 
must  be  dealt  with  as  forthrightly  as  possible. 

BOCIAI.  EXPXRIMENTS  AND  THE  POUCT  PROCESS 

To  locate  social  experimentation  in  the 
general  policymaking  process  Is  to  call  at- 
tention. In  yet  another  way,  to  several  of  the 
possible  benefits  and  many  of  the  real  limi- 
tations of  the  technique. 

For  convenience  a  public  policy  or  program 
may  be  imagined  as  having  a  "lUe,"  a  se- 
quence of  events  through  which  it  fiows  from 
earliest  Initiation  to  its  eventual  termination. 
This  process  Is  first  described  and  then  ex- 
perimentation Is  related  to  It. 

THE   POUCT   PROCESS 

Invention  or  initiation,  the  earliest  phase 
of  the  policy  process,  begins  when  a  prob- 
lem is  first  sensed.  At  this  point,  a  number 
of  ways  to  alleviate  It  may  be  proposed,  in- 
cluding many  ill -defined  and  inappropriate 
"solutions."  This  phase,  marked  by  a  cast- 
ing about  for  answers,  should  help  to 
sharpen  and  redefine  the  problem. 

Estimation,  the  second  logical  step  In  the 
process,  deals  with  risks,  costs,  and  bene- 
fits associated  with  each  candidate  solu- 
tion suggested  in  the  Invention  phase.  Es- 
timation ImpUes  narrowing  the  range  of 
plausible  solutions  (by  excluding  the  infeas- 
ible or  the  truly  e^q^oltatlve.  for  Instance) 


and  ordering  the  remaining  options  accord- 
ing to  scientific  and  evaluative  criteria.  A 
battery  of  sophisticated  methodologies  is 
available  for  this  purpose.  SocUl  experi- 
ments represent  an  Interesting  combination 
of  scientific  and  evaluative  perspectives,  a 
point  to  which  we  return  shortly. 

The  third,  or  selection,  phase  Is  most  easily 
seen  as  the  "political"  step.  Someone,  usually 
the  policymaker,  must  select  from  the  "In- 
vented" and  "estimated"  options.  The  policy-  ^ 
maker  must  strike  a  balance  between  the 
analyst's  rational  calculations  and  the  mul- 
tiple, changing,  and  conflicting  goals  held 
by  society  at  large. 

Implementation  refers  to  the  execution  of 
the  selected  opUon.  As  evidenced  by  a 
heightened  interest  in  and  statements  of 
concern  about  the  failures  of  policy  imple- 
mentation, this  is  a  phase  of  the  overall 
policy  process  that  is  little  understood,  not 
particularly  appreciated,  and  not  well  de- 
veloped. We  need  to  think  more  systema- 
tically about  Implementations  and  to  inte- 
grate it  into  the  other  phases  of  the  policy 
process.  Certainly  one  must  understand  im- 
plementation mechanisms  before  govern- 
performance  can  be  evaluated  and  Improved, 
the  next  step  in  the  sequence. 

Initiation  or  invention  and  estimation 
are  primarily  forward-looking  activities.  Se- 
lection stresses  the  urgency  of  the  present. 
Evaluation  Is  basically  backward-looking, 
concerned  with  inquiries  about  system  per- 
formance and  individual  responsibility. 
Typical  topics  and  questions  refiected  In  the 
Idea  of  evaluation  Include  the  follow- 
ing: What  officials  and  what  policies  and 
programs  were  successful  or  unsuccess- 
ful? How  can  one  assess  and  measure  per- 
formance? What  criteria  were  used  to  make 
those  measurements?  Who  made  the  assess- 
ment, and  what  were  the  assessor's  pur- 
poses? Evaluation  is  a  necessary  input  to  the 
next  and  final  phase  of  the  sequence. 

Termination  or  adjustment  is  necessary 
when  policies  and  programs  have  become 
dysfunctional,  redundant,  outmoded,  unnec- 
essary, and  so  forth.  From  the  conceptual 
point  of  view,  it  is  not  a  well -developed 
phase;  however,  one  should  not  underrate  its 
importance.  How,  for  Instance,  can  a  policy 
be  adjusted  or  terminated  without  having 
been  thoroughly  evaluated?  Who  sxiffers  from 
the  termination?  What  provisions  for  redress 
have  to  be  considered?  What  personal  costs 
are  Involved  by  termination?  Can  they  be 
met?  What  can  be  learned  from  termination 
that  will  Inform  the  initiation  and  invention 
of  new  policies  or  programs  in  the  same  or 
related  fields?  The  list  of  relevant  questions 
is  long,  but  neither  these  questions  nor  the 
fact  that  termination  Is  linked  intimately 
to  other  steps  in  the  policy  process  should  be 
Ignored. 

How  does  experimentation  fit  into  the 
phases  of  this  rather  abbreviated  and  styUzed 
characterization  of  the  policy  process? 

EXPERIMENTATION  AND  POUCTMAKXNO 

In  the  initiation  or  Invention  phase  pro- 
totyping will  allow  systematic  but  relatively 
unstructured  efforts  to  generate  a  full  range 
of  options  for  subsequent  constderatlon.  So 
conceived,  prototyping  is  a  precondition  to 
full-scale  experimentation.  It  is  exril~rr.tr  ry. 
and  seeks  to  assess  new  options  in  the  light 
of  existing  institutional  practices. 

For  example,  rather  than  conjecturing 
about  various  proposals  to  construct  large- 
scale  community  Information  utilities,  it 
may  be  a  more  efficient  and  effective  strategy 
to  devel<v  a  limited  prototype  utility  to  de- 
termine poUtlcal-lnstttuUonal,  technical, 
and  admnlstratlve-managerlal  effects.  A 
basic  feature  of  the  prototype,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  social  experiment,  U  that 
the  policy  alternatives  considered  are  at 
beet  Imperfectly  axtd  Incompletely  known. 
By  constructing  a  prototype,  one  may  reach 
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an  Initial  agreement  on  a  testable 
perimental  options. 

Systematic  experimentation  Is  wel  suited 
to  the  estimation  phase  of  the  policy 
process  where  several  alternatives  lay  be 
simultaneously  tested  according  to  b  tb  sci- 
entific and  evaluative  criteria;  howe  er,  one 
needs  to  make  some  Important  coi  leptual 
distinctions  between  natural  expei  ments, 
random  Innovations,  and  more  syi  ematlc 
forms  of  experimentation.  A  common  'eature 
of  these  experimental  forms  Is  tha  novel 
options  have  been  tested  or  partially  eallzed 
in  some  limited  setting.  A  common  de  dency 
of  current  policy  practice  Is  that  Vt  ise  ex- 
periences are  seldom  carefully  evalua  td  and 
Information  about  them  is  not  man  >  gen- 
erally available.  As  a  result,  the  whi  si  gets 
reinvented  with  distressing  regularlt   . 

For  example,  management  Infoi  nation 
system  development  has  progressed  [n  the 
"natural"  way  in  a  number  of  munlci  lallties 
over  the  past  decade.  However,  no  tt  >rough 
evaluation  of  those  natural  experime  ts  has 
been  carried  out.  In  effect,  a  large  1:  it  un- 
coordinated and  unevaluated  investn  ent  In 
natural  experiments  has  been  made,  bi  t  lack- 
ing a  systematic  experimental  orlei  tatlon, 
general  social  dividends  from  it  have  lot  yet 
been  realized.  Many  of  these  natura  social 
experiments  exist,  1>ut  we  have  not  y«  :  capi- 
talized on  the  general  lessons  they  rovlde 
about  political,  technical,  and  adm:  listra- 
tlve  opportunities  and  problems. 

Random  innovations  could  also  b  Inte- 
grated better  into  the  policy  proce  s,  and 
adopting  a  general  experimental  i  tltude 
might  be  one  way  to  do  it.  There  is  a  bio- 
logical revolution  of  dramatic  pro;  >rtions 
confronting  mankind,  a  revolution  chi  racter- 
Ized  by  random  alterations  of  the  ;enetlc 
basis  of  life  Itself.  However,  this  rand  >m  ex- 
perimentation is  not  accompanied  y  any 
systematic  or  careful  investigation  )f  the 
implications  it  may  have  for  us  all  What 
human  and  institutional  measures  s  ust  be 
developed  to  control  these  random  events 
in  ways  congenial  to  the  full  devel  pment 
of  man?  We  have  scarcely  even  be  un  to 
recognize  the  problem,  much  less  tx  11  our 
full  attention  to  its  resolution. 

If  an  experiment  has  been  carried  o  t  well. 
It  should  contribute  to  the  final  cl:  »lce  of 
one  of  the  tested  alternatives.  Ho;  efully, 
more  and  better  information  will  ha  i  been 
generated  In  the  course  of  the  expe  Iment, 
cannot  easily  be  ignored  and  that  rill  In 
Significant  ways  improve  and  focus  lebate 
about  issues  involved  In  the  choice. 

Implementation  may  be  enhanced  1  f  con- 
ducting social  experiments.  First  of  1  LI,  the 
experiment  may  provide  vital  clues  about 
the  operation  of  institutional  and  Ind  vidual 
Incentive  systems  vls-&-vls  a  set  of  i  tested 
alternatives.  Because  ImplementatioiH seems 
to  depend  delicately  on  such  incenti  e  sys- 
tems, the  experiment  affords  a  prev  ew  of 
how  equally  plausible  options  will  be  t  eated. 
That,  in  itself,  may  Ije  sufficient  rea  on  to 
experiment.  Finally,  eventual  Implei  lenta- 
tlon  may  be  speeded  because  the  altei  lative 
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chosen  will  have  been  operationally  lested; 
participants  will  "know"  how  to  get  ft  new 
but  tested  program  under  way. 

The  connection  between  implemenlation, 
evaluation,  and  social  experimentatl(  a  has 
been  mentioned.  An  exjserlment  ma;  yield 
a  variety  of  valuable  performance  Indj  ators, 
For  Instance,  how  much  should  an  iption 
cost  for  a  given  amount  of  service  or  i  utput 
delivered;  how  long  should  a  given  pro  edure 
take  to  implement;  and  how  many  p  irsons 
are  needed  to  carry  out  detailed  tests  if  the 
option?  Such  performance  measures  si  "ve  as 
Initial  evaluation  criteria  for  the  o,  tlon's 
man  general  implementation.  Rlgt  ad- 
herence to  experimentally  derived  me  sures 
is  not  expected,  but  such  measures  p  ovlde 
a  point  of  departure  for  detailed  folli  tr-up 

Possible  impacts  of  the  social  expei  ment 
on  the  termination  phase  of  the  sequei  ie  are 


not  predictable,  primarily  because  we  have 
not  yet  had  adequate  experience.  In  prm- 
ciple,  the  experiment  should  begin  to  shed 
light  on  whether  the  studied  problem  is  go- 
ing to  be  chronic,  recurring,  or  resolvable.  If 
chronic,  one  would  expect  slight  demand 
for  termination  (as  Is  the  case  of  Medicare 
or  Social  Secvu-ity) ;  If  recurring,  one  might 
consider  building  mto  the  selected  option 
termination  provisions  that  are  a  function 
of  service  demand  (as  is  the  case  with  dis- 
aster relief  programs) ;  and  if  the  problem 
appears  to  be  resolvable,  termination  pro- 
visions might  be  built  in  directly  (as  was 
the  case  with  polio  prevention  research). 

By  relating  social  experimentation  to  the 
policy  process,  some  of  the  possible  benefits 
inherent  in  the  technique  are  revealed.  Fig- 
ure 1  shows  how  various  benefits  may  emerge 
from  each  phase  of  the  policy  process.  The 
list  is  Impressive.  However,  the  promises 
of  social  experimentation  are  still  far  from 
being  realized  and  there  are  many  pitfalls 
along  the  way.  Realizing  the  potential  is  an 
intricate  and  formidable  challenge,  but  the 
rewards  for  meeting  the  challenge  squarely 
seem  well  worth  the  considerable  difficulties 
Involved. 

About  the  author:  As  a  doctoral  student 
in  political  science  at  Yale,  Garry  Brewer 
did  research  for  the  Defense  Advanced  Re- 
search Projects  Agency  and  was  a  consultant 
to  Rand.  In  1970/1971  he  took  a  professor- 
ship at  Berkeley,  followed  by  a  lecture  series 
at  the  University  of  California  at  Los  An- 
geles and  the  University  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia. On  the  permanent  Rand  staff  since  then, 
and  on  the  faculty  of  the  Rand  Oraduate  In- 
stitute for  Policy  Studies,  Dr.  Brewer  has 
worked  on  the  theory  and  techniques  of  op- 
erational gaming,  developing  criteria  for 
validating,  evaluating,  and  costing  games. 
His  other  research  interests  include  the  ap- 
praisal of  policies  and  programs  for  handi- 
capped children,  and  the  design  and  imple- 
mentation of  regional  information  systems 
in  several  national  settings. 

POSSIBIX    BKNEITrS 

JnitiatUm/ Invention 

Creative  thinking  about  a  problem. 

Protot3rplcal  design. 

Crude  Hypothesis  testmg. 

Preliminary  investigation  of  concepts  or 
claims. 

Estimation 

Scientific  examination  of  likely  impacts 
and  outcomes  of  a  set  of  plausible  options. 

Normative/evaluative  examination  of 
likely  human  impacts  of  plausible  options. 

Development  of  outlines  of  a  complex  pro- 
gram. 

Thorough  evaluation  of  concepts  or  claims. 

Establishment  of  a  first  approximation 
of  performance  Indicators. 

Detailed  estimation  of  critical  parameters. 
Selection 

Focusing  debate  on  the  actual  issues. 

Allowance  for  "cleaner,"  less  "hedged," 
or  "compromised"  options  to  be  selected. 

Choice  among  program  designs. 

Reduction  of  uncertainty  about  various 
options. 

Implementation 

Development  of  specific,  difficult  pieces  of 
a  program. 

Development  of  a  complex  program  giv- 
ing due  respect  to  existing  institutional  and 
incentive  structures. 

Minimization  of  implementation  costs. 

Establishment  of  performance  expecta- 
tions based  on  estimates  of  critical  param- 
eters for  selected  option. 

Reduction  in  unexpected  and  unwanted 
"surprises"  from  program  implementation. 
Evaluation 

Comparison  of  estimated  performance 
levels  with  those  actually  attamed. 

Reconciliation  of  expected  Institutional 
responses  with  those  actually  observwL 


Termination 

Predetermination  of  whether  the  problem 
is  chronic,  recurring,  or  resolvable. 

Generation  of  information  about  new 
problems,  some  of  which  may  require  ex- 
perimental treatment. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
summarize  what  the  effect  of  this  par- 
ticular amendment  will  be. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
would  yield  for  a  question,  Is  it  his  in- 
tention to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
this  amendment? 

Mr.  BROCK.  No;  it  Is  not.  I  would 
hope  and  I  believe  that  the  amendment 
will  be  agreed  to  by  the  ranking  minority 
member  and  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  and  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  this  new  Budget  Commit- 
tee, in  its  role  of  establishing  the  budg- 
et process  and  presenting  to  Congress 
the  opportunity  to  determine  national 
priorities,  has  an  obligation  to  continue 
its  studies  for  ways  and  means  by  which 
we  may  make  further  Improvement  in 
the  budget  process. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  us  feel  that  this 
bill  is  the  end  of  the  road.  To  the  con- 
trary, we  feel  that  it  is  the  beginning 
of  a  major  reform  effort  to  give  this  body 
the  tools  with  which  to  be  more  respon- 
sive to  the  American  people. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  committee, 
once  created,  study  ways  and  means  of 
making  further  improvements,  study  is- 
sues such  as  methods  by  which  Congress 
can  produce  information  for  better  pro- 
gram analysis. 

I  would  very  much  like  to  see  Congress 
establish  ways  in  which  we  can  improve 
the  quality  of  our  ex  post  evaluation  of 
existing  programs;  study  ways  to  con- 
sider alternative  program  strategies: 
consider  the  desirability  of  2-year  appro- 
priations, 2-year  budget  cycles,  or  other 
means  of  obtaining  stability  and  tho- 
rough consideration  of  decisions.  Addi- 
tionally, we  really  must  consider  ways 
and  means  of  evaluation  in  human 
terms — human  resources  accounting,  if 
you  will — noneconomic  evaluation  meas- 
ures— ^in  order  to  better  assess  the  im- 
pact of  our  programs  on  the  qut^ity  of 
life  in  this  country.  We  should  study  the 
desirability  of  time  limits  for  authoriza- 
tions, as  opposed  to  appropriations;  and 
study  the  presentation  of  budget  data 
organized  on  program  purpose  lines  in 
addition  to  fimctional  presentations. 

This  amendment  would  give  the  com- 
mittee the  authority  to  do  these  things, 
to  report  its  recommraidations,  to  form 
task  forces  with  the  new  Congressional 
Office  of  the  Budget,  the  GAO,  and  agen- 
cy experts,  and  to  study  desirable  ways 
and  means  of  upgrading  our  budgetary 
process. 

The  sum  and  substance,  Mr.  President, 
is  to  place  on  the  committee's  agenda  a 
mandate  for  continuing  effort  to  review 
and  analyze  and  appraise  and  upgrade 
our  efforts  for  budgetary  reform.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  very  much  in  consonance 
with  the  purpose  of  this  blU. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  that  this  amendment  Is  in  en- 
tire harmony  with  the  bill.  In  fact,  it  is 
designed  to  make  the  bill  substantive 
legislation  on  this  subject. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  been 
one  of  the  most  diligent  people  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  bill.  His  amendment 
gives  a  mandate  to  the  committees  on 
the  budget  to  study  methods,  and  it 
gives  them  facUities  for  making  such 
studies  that  will  improve  the  congres- 
sional budget  in  the  future. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  amendment,  and  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  also 
Is  In  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  should  Uke  to  join  the 
chairman  in  his  comments,  because  I 
did  support  titles  vn  and  Vin  in  the 
original  S.  1541  reported  by  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee.  These  were 
titles  drafted  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Teimessee  (Mr.  Brock)  . 

I  strongly  favored  these  titles,  because 
I  believe  that  too  frequently  we  get  going 
on  a  program  and  we  do  not  evaluate  it. 
We  never  take  another  look  at  it.  We 
Just  assume  that  everything  is  going 
along  all  right.  However,  many  times  if 
we  take  a  look  at  them,  we  find  that 
everything  is  not  all  right.  For  example, 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
took  a  look  at  Presidential  committees 
and  commissions,  and  foimd  that  we 
were  spending  $65  million  on  them.  We 
passed  legislation  to  correct  that. 

If  we  were  to  tsike  a  look  at  some  of 
these  programs,  we  would  find  that  some 
have  served  their  usefulness  and  should 
be  discontinued. 

I  was  disappointed  when  this  propos- 
al was  taken  out  of  the  present  bill;  but 
now  that  we  are  simply  asked  in  amend- 
ment No.  1023  to  provide  for  a  Budget 
Committee  study  to  look  into  this  mat- 
ter, to  see  whether  we  should  do  more 
with  respect  to  oversight  and  evaluation, 
I  certainly  support  it.  I  commend  the 
Senator  for  offering  the  amendment.  I 
know  of  no  one  on  this  side  who  is  op- 
posed to  it. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  say  to  the  Senators 
from  North  Carolina  and  Illinois  that  I 
am  very  grateful  for  their  support.  We 
share  the  same  objective. 

I  would  be  remiss  in  presenting  this  if 
I  did  not,  in  addition,  pay  my  respects  to 
the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  who  has  imlque- 
ly  contributed  to  the  process  of  this  bill 
and  to  its  component  parts.  I  am  gi^te- 
ful  for  his  support  and  for  his  cospon- 
Borship  of  this  amendment.  He  has 
meant  much  to  the  legislative  process, 
and  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  serve  under 
his  leadership. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  question.  I  had  to  step  out  of  the  Cham- 
ber for  a  moment. 

Does  the  Senator's  amendment  provide 
for  legislative  review  of  proposals  and 
programs  authorized  by  Congress,  for 
oversight  as  a  kind  of  followthrough,  to 
make  sure  that  these  programs  are 
operative? 


Mr.  BROCK.  It  does  not  require  a 
triennial  review,  as  my  original  section 
did,  because  that  was  stricken  by  the 
Rules  Committee,  in  a  concern  that  we 
were  trying  to  bite  off  more  than  we  could 
chew  given  our  present  limited  under- 
standing of  these  matters. 

What  we  have  done  in  this  amendment 
is  to  direct  the  newly  formed  committees 
on  the  budget  to  study  ways  and  means 
in  which  we  can  exercise  greater  over- 
sight and  evaluation  functions. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  have  an  amendment  which  I  will  offer 
later — I  say  this  primarily  for  the  Rec- 
ord— ^which  hopefully  will  strengthen  the 
provisions  in  the  bills  and  add  to  the 
ability  of  Congress  to  carry  on  oversight 
responsibilities. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  look  f on^'ard  to  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  and  intend  to  sup- 
port it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  S.  1541 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant fiscal  reforms  of  the  last  50 
years.  The  enactment  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  will  take  its 
place  in  history  alongside  the  creation  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
in  1802,  the  establishment  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Appropriations  Committees 
in  1869  and  1867  and  the  passage  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921. 

The  need  for  this  reform  is  most  press- 
ing. Federal  expenditures  have  grown 
like  topsy.  They  have  gotten  completely 
out  of  hand.  Since  1900  per  capita  ex- 
penditures have  grown  from  $7  per  per- 
son to  over  $1,100  in  1972.  Roy  Ash,  Di- 
rector of  the  OMB,  recently  estimated 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  spend- 
ing $10,000  per  second  24  hours  a  day, 
365  days  a  year.  As  a  corollary  to  this 
spending,  the  Federal  debt  has  reached 
almost  $500  billion,  inflation  has  sky- 
rocketed and  twice  in  recent  years  we  had 
to  devalue  the  dollar. 

The  power  of  the  legislative  branch  to 
control  expenditures  began  600  years  ago 
when  the  English  Parliament  first  chal- 
lenged the  Crown  over  expenditures.  Our 
own  Founding  Fathers  molded  the  Pres- 
ident-Congress relationship  over  spend- 
ing after  that  of  the  Crown-Parliament 
in  England  providing  in  the  Constitution 
that^ 

No  funds  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury but  In  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law. 

But  if  Congressional  power  over  the 
purse  is  "a  most  complete  and  effective 
weapon"  as  Alexander  Hamilton  char- 
acterized it,  we  should  utilize  it  as  a 
"carefully  aimed  rifle  rather  than  an 
ineffective  blunderbuss." 

Our  spending  decisions  should  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  full  and  factual  informa- 
tion—not only  about  the  Individual  pro- 
grams but  also  about  the  distribution  of 
funds  among  the  different  programs  and 
with  full  cognizance  of  totals  to  be  ex- 
pended in  relation  to  total  revenues  and 
the  national  debt. 

I  am  satisfied  that  S.  1541  is  a  giant 
first  step  in  bringing  a  semblance  of  or- 
der and  priorities  to  the  cOTigressional 
spending  process.  With  this  bill,  Congress 


can  continue  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the 
President's  budget,  but  will  no  longer  be 
at  its  mercy.  The  bill  will  give  Congress 
the  organization  to  develop  and  enforce 
its  own  budget. 

But  with  these  new  benefits  also  comes 
new  responsibility.  No  longer  can  Con- 
gress point  the  finger  of  blame  at  the 
executive  branch  if  budget  and  debts  con- 
tmue  to  soar.  Congress  will  have  matured 
and  the  responsibilities  of  the  Congress 
over  the  budget  wiU  be  significant. 

Mr  President,  I  am  pleased  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1541.  Its  passage  will 
hopefully  mean  a  more  enlightened  Con- 
gress spending  more  wisely  our  Nation's 
tax  dollar. 

The  members  of  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  and  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
overcoming  the  extreme  complexity  of 
congressional  budget  reform.  For  a  single 
executive  to  resolve  political  differences 
over  $300  billion  in  spending  requests  is 
itself  a  gigantic  undertaking.  For  Con- 
gress, with  535  independently  elected 
Members,  26  committees,  RepubUcan  and 
Democrats,  conservatives  and  liberals 
and  representing  a  variety  of  economic 
and  social  interests,  the  problem  of 
creating  a  single  congressional  budget 
has  appeared  virtually  impossible. 

After  the  93d  Congress  got  underway 
last  year  over  250  bills  and  resolutions 
relating  to  budget  reform  were  intro- 
duced in  Congress.  In  the  Senate  these 
measures  were  referred  to  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee.  Senator 
METCiVLF  chaired  the  Subcommittee  on 
Budgeting  Management  and  Expendi- 
ture and  with  his  usual  dedication  did  an 
outstanding  job  of  studying  the  pro- 
posals and  developing  comprehensive 
legislation  which  eventually  emerged  as 
S.  1541. 

I  appeared  before  Senator  Metcalf  s 
committee  and  testified  concerning  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  19,  my  own 
proposal  for  budget  reform.  I  am  pleased 
that  some  of  the  ideas  set  forth  in  that 
resolution  are  included  as  a  basic  con- 
cept of  S.  1541. 

I  know  the  Congress  can  and  will  make 
improvements  in  the  budget  mechanism 
as  time  goes  by.  I  would  like  to  see 
stronger  teeth  in  this  bill  which  would 
require  Congress  to  establish  a  balanced 
budget  and  live  within  it.  Hopefully,  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  this  legislation, 
or  in  time,  that  will  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1541.  Its  passage  uill 
hopefully  mean  a  more  enlightened  Con- 
gress, spending  more  wisely  our  Nation's 
limited  tax  dollars. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1017 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1017,  and  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  names  of  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  be  added  as  cosponsors : 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  , 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tun- 
NEY),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
DoLB),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Perct)  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 
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The  assistant  legislative  c  Tk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  further  r  adi^g  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  wl  h 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  an<i  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  I  ;  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 
On    page    107,    after    line    19,    1  isert    the 
following: 

(d)  Each  meeting  of  the  Com:  tlttee  on 
the  Budget  of  the  Senate,  or  an]  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  Including  meeting  to  con- 
duct hearings,  shall  be  open  to  t  e  public, 
except  that  a  portion  or  portioi  i  of  any 
such  meeting  may  be  closed  to  t  le  public 
If  the  committee  or  subcommitt4  i,  as  the 
case  may  be,  determines  by  recoi  I  vote  of 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  i  >mmlttee 
or  subcommittee  present  that  th  matters 
to  be  discussed  or  the  testimony  t<  be  taken 
at  such  portion  or  portions — 

(1)  will  disclose  matters  necesi  iry  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  interests  of  na  lonal  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  condu  t  of  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  8  ates; 

(2)  will  relate  solely  to  mattei  of  com- 
mittee staff  personnel  or  Internal  i  taff  man- 
agement or  procedure; 

(3)  will  tend  to  charge  an  Indlv  lual  with 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  Injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  1  tdlvldual, 
or  otherwise  to  expose  an  Indlvldu  1  to  pub- 
lic contempt  or  obloquy,  or  will  represent 
•  clearly  unwarranted  invasion  o  the  pri- 
vacy of  an  individual; 

(4)  will  disclose  the  identity  c  any  in- 
former or  law  enforcement  agei  ;  or  will 
disclose  any  information  relatic  ;  to  the 
Investigation  or  prosecution  of  f  criminal 
offense  that  is  required  to  be  k  pt  secret 
in  th©  interests  of  effective  law  enforce- 
ment; or 

(5)  will  disclose  information  r  latlng  to 
the  trade  secrets  or  financial  or  c(  mmerclal 
Information  pertaining  specifics  ly  to  a 
given  person  If — 

(A)  an  Act  of  Congress  requiri  i  the  in- 
formation to  be  kept  confldentia!  by  Gov- 
ernment officers  and  employees,  oi 

(B)  the  information  has  been  obtained 
by  the  Oovernment  on  a  conflder  ial  basis. 
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person  for  a  specific  Oovernment  Q  lancial  or 
other  benefit,  and  is  required  t<  be  kept 
secret  In  order  to  prevent  undue;  injury  to 
the  competitive  position  of  8uch|per8on. 

(e)  Paragraph  7(b)   of  tiile 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  a 
13SA(b)    of   the  Legislative  Reoi 
Act  of  1946  shall  not  apply  to  thi 
tee  on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  Presidfcnt,  my 
amendment  would  restore  a  tlsecrecy 
language  in  the  budget  bill—  anguage 
that  the  Rules  Committee  delet  d. 

Supporters  of  the  Humpt:  ey-Roth 
amendment  of  last  year  and  &  sponsors 
of  my  own  Federal  Govemmer  -in-the- 
sunshine  proposal,  S.  260,  nee<  no  con- 
vincing, I  am  sure,  of  the  neo  ssity  for 
this  provision.  But  others  who  have  in 
the  past  expressed  various  res  rvatlons 
concerning  open  meetings  leglsl  tion  will 
be  interested  in  the  results  of  a  i^ommon 
Cause  survey  of  House  Commit  Be  prac- 
tices in  1973. 

Open  meetings  now  charactaize  tlie 
House.  This  is  in  stark  contralE  to  the 
Senate  where  secrecy  continue  to  gov- 
ern the  conduct  of  all  but  a  few|cominit- 
tees. 


In  1973,  the  first  year  undei 


Its  new 


antisecrecy  rules,  the  House  reversed  its 
decades-old  tradition  of  doing  all  of  its 
important  committee  work  behind  closed 
doors  smd  opened  almost  80  percent  of  its 
mark-up  meetings  to  the  public.  The 
House  openness  rule  was  adopted  in  the 
belief  that  the  public  has  a  right  to  know 
what  is  done  to  legislation  in  committee 
— usually  the  most  important  point  in 
congressional  action  on  a  bill.  This  was 
a  major  breakthrough  in  the  history  of 
the  Congress.  And  even  more  impressive 
is  the  fact  that  the  House — with  its  news 
openness  rules — was  able  to  do  as  much 
work  in  1973  as  it  had  done  in  the  last 
comparable  session,  even  though  oppo- 
nents of  the  new  rule  had  alleged  it  would 
not  work.  The  antisecrecy  riile  did  not 
impede  the  activities  of  the  House — in 
fact,  many  important  and  complicated 
pieces  of  legislation  were  drafted  by  com- 
mittees in  open  session  and  brought  to 
the  House  for  votes  with  no  more  delay 
than  in  earlier  years  when  secrecy  pre- 
vailed. 

With  S.  1541  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  interrelate  all  congressional  si>ending 
decisions  to  each  other  and  give  the 
Congress  earlier  and  more  accurate  in- 
formation as  to  how  much  money  is 
needed  and  is  available  to  finance  Ped- 
erad  programs. 

This  bill  is  intended  to  provide  Con- 
gress with  much  more  complete  informa- 
tion as  to  the  consequences  of  any  deci- 
sion to  increase  or  decrease  the  funding 
of  Federal  programs  or  the  size  of  the 
Federal  surplus  or  deficit. 

My  amendment.  No.  1017,  is  intended 
to  provide  the  public  with  much  more 
complete  information — to  allow  them  ac- 
cess to  meetings  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  of  the  Senate  unless  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  tlie  committee  present 
determine  by  record  vote  that  the  matters 
to  be  discussed  or  testimony  to  be  taken 
fall  into  one  of  five  exemption  categories ; 
that  is,  that  the  matters  to  be  discussed 
at  the  meetings:  first,  will  disclose  mat- 
ters necessary  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  in- 
terests of  national  defense;  second,  will 
relate  solely  to  matters  of  committee  staff 
personnel  or  internal  staff  management 
or  procedure;  third,  will  tend  to  charge 
an  individual  witlj  crime  or  misconduct, 
to  disgrace  or  injure  the  professional 
standing  of  an  individual  to  public  con- 
tempt or  represent  an  unwarranted  inva- 
sion of  privacy;  fourth,  will  disclose  the 
identity  of  any  informer  or  law  enforce- 
ment agency  or  will  disclose  any  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  investigation  or  pros- 
ecution of  a  criminal  offense  that  is  re- 
quired to  be  kept  secret  in  the  interests  of 
effective  law  enforcement:  or  fifth,  will 
disclose  information  relating  to  the  trade 
secrets  or  financial  or  commercial  in- 
formation pertaining  specifically  if  an 
act  of  Congress  requires  the  inf  ormaticm 
to  be  kept  confidential  by  Government 
ofQcers  and  employees  or  the  information 
has  been  obtained  by  the  Government  on 
a  confidential  basis. 

The  intent  of  S.  1541  is  to  give 
Congress  better  visibility  over  program 
evolution  in  order  to  assist  In  the  setting 
of  priorities.  It  certainly  seems  logical 
then  that  the  public  ought  to  be  able  to 
know  what  goes  on  during  meetings  of 


the  Committee  on  the  Budget.  This  will 
be  the  place  priorities  will  be  set.  This 
will  be  the  place  important  decisions  will 
be  made — decisions  which  will  have  a 
direct  effect  on  the  public.  The  people 
are  the  benefactors  of  the  programs  that 
will  be  considered  at  the  meetings.  And 
they  are  also  picking  up  the  expense  of 
the  programs  through  their  taxes.  It  is, 
after  all,  their  Government — a  govern- 
ment of  representative  ofQcials  elected  to 
serve  the  people's  interests.  It  surely 
seems  fitting  and  appropriate  then  that 
the  public  be  allowed  in  on  the  activities 
of  that  committee. 

As  I  have  said  before,  frequently,  in 
discussions  over  openness  rules,  bills,  and 
amendments — the  closed  door  practice  in 
Congress  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our 
Constitution.  As  individuals  and  as  a 
collective  body.  Members  of  Congress 
have  as  their  duty  imder  the  Constitution 
the  function  of  providing  their  constitu- 
ents with  the  most  efiBcient  and  nondis- 
criminatory legislation  possible.  I  think 
too.  that  the  Senate  has  both  the  means 
and  the  integrity  to  restore  the  public 
confidence  in  Government  and  its  insti- 
tutions which  has  been  so  seriously 
eroded  in  recent  months. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  look 
at  the  f&cts: 

First.  Openness  works.  It  has  worked 
well  in  the  House  this  past  year.  Major 
legislation,  including  the  emergency 
energy  bill  considered  by  the  House  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, was  considered  in  open  markup.  It 
has  worked  well  in  the  committees  of  the 
Senate  that  have  opened  their  meetings. 
It  has  worked  well  in  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  which  by  rule 
opened  up  its  meetings;  it  has  worked 
well  in  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  which  opened  up  its 
meetings;  and  it  has  worked  well  in  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  which  hEis  opened  up  its 
meetings. 

Second.  In  the  setting  up  of  a  new 
congressional  budget  procedure  the  time 
is  right  now  to  provide  for  citizen  access. 
The  Government  Operations  Committee 
saw  fit  to  include  this  openness  lan- 
guage in  S.  1541. 

Third.  Open  meetings  do  not  lead  to 
filibustering  or  showboating.  They  offer, 
I  believe  the  opportunity  for  a  candid 
look  at  how  legislators  work.  Predictions 
of  disaster  are  repudiated  by  actual  ex- 
perience. Through  open  meetings  the 
media  can  do  a  better  job  reporting  and 
is  less  dependent  on  "leaks." 

There  swe  not  many  secrets  on  Capitol 
Hill.  Any  "secret"  meetings  I  have  at- 
tended were  usually  reported  in  full  in 
the  newspapers — only  I  hardly  recog- 
nized it  was  the  same  meeting  I  attended. 
Open  meetings  can  do  much  to  assure 
fair  and  accurate  reporting  serving  the 
citizen  and  the  legislator. 

CONCI.TT8IOK 

lliomas  Jefferson  in  a  letter  to  John 
Adams  critically  commented  on  the 
closed  sessions  of  the  Framers  of  our 
Constitution.  I  believe  that  criticism  is 
very  appropriate  today.  Jefferson  said : 

I  am  sorry  they  began  their  deliberations 
by  so  abominable   a  precedent  as  that  of 
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tying  of  the  tongues  of  their  members.  Noth- 
ing can  Justify  this  example  but  the  Inno- 
cence of  their  Intents  and  Ignorance  of  the 
value  of  public  discussion. 

I  do  not  believe  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
value  of  public  discussions.  And  as  for 
our  intentions — I  must  believe  that  they 
too  are  of  the  highest  order.  We  are  in- 
tent upon  increasing  budget  control  and 
congressional  visibility — and  this  effoi-t 
is  a  part  of  an  overall  intent  to  assure 
governmental  accotmtability  to  the  peo- 
ple. But  how  can  that  effort  be  one  of 
good  faith  if  we  do  not  resolve  to  meet 
in  public?  How  can  our  rhetoric  about 
need  for  citizen  participation  and  in- 
volvement be  meaningful  imless  we  re- 
store the  link  between  the  people  and 
the  Government — by  letting  the  people 
in  on  the  Government? 

Democratic  self-government  and  in- 
formed citizenry  just  naturally  go  hand 
in  hand.  It  is  essential  then  that  public 
business  be  conducted  in  public — in  the 
open — in  the  "sunshine."  Only  with  this 
openness  can  the  public  judge  and  ex- 
press, through  its  vote  or  its  voice, 
whether  governmental  decisions  are  just 
and  fair,  whether  the  Government  is  a 
government  of  the  people. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
adoption  of  amendment  1017,  the  Chiles- 
Roth  amendment,  to  restore  the  anti- 
secrecy provisions  to  the  Federal  Ex- 
penditures/National Priorities  Act. 

The  debate  on  open  versus  closed  com- 
mittee markup  meetings  is  a  familiar  one 
to  this  body.  To  put  it  in  a  nutshell,  the 
question  is  whether  committee  markup 
sessions  should  be  open  as  a  general  rule 
with  the  option  to  close  in  compelling 
circumstances  or  whether  markups 
should  be  closed  with  the  option  to  open 
at  the  convenience  of  the  committee. 

I  have  argued  that  in  a  democracy 
there  can  be  no  valid  reason  for  obscur- 
ing from  public  view  a  vital  part  of  the 
legislative  process  unless  there  are  clearly 
compelling  reasons  to  do  so.  I  will  not 
rehash  old  ground  by  listing  the  many 
arguments  In  favor  of  open  meetings, 
but  I  want  to  point  out  why  openness  is 
essential  in  the  case  of  the  proposed  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Budget. 

This  committee  will  be  one  of  Congiess 
most  important  committees.  It  will  set  an 
overall  budget  ceiling,  and  it  will  estab- 
lish ceilings  within  which  each  authori- 
zation committee  of  the  Senate  must  op- 
erate. In  essence,  then,  it  will  have  a 
crucial  role  in  determining  national  pri- 
orities. It  will  consider  the  budget  in 
relation  to  revenues  and  will  hence  have 
a  major  role  in  determining  whether  or 
not  or  to  what  extent  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  take  the  lead  in  controlling 
inflation.  It  will  cover,  in  a  way  which 
no  other  committee — except  perhaps  Ap- 
propriations— does,  the  whole  gamut  of 
public  policy.  Certainly  if  the  citizen  has 
a  right  to  know  anything  about  this  Gov- 
ernment— and  his  right  is  fundamental 
to  our  democracy — it  is  where  his  money 
will  be  spent  and  whether  his  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  have  a  balanced  budget 
or  increase  the  national  debt  and  how 
these  issues  are  decided. 

Second,  the  point  is  not  often  made, 
but  it  is  nonetheless  true,  that  closed 
meetings  not  only  exclude  the  public  and 


the  media.  In  the  process  they  also  tend 
to  impair  the  channels  which  a  Senator 
uses  to  keep  track  of  the  activities  of 
committees  other  than  his  own.  Each 
Senator — whatever  his  committee  as- 
signments—will have  a  direct  interest  in 
the  operation  and  decisions  of  the  Budget 
Committee  because  that  committee  will 
influence  in  a  profound  way  which  each 
standing  authorization  committee  may 
do.  For  this  reason,  too,  I  think  it  is  most 
important  that  we  establish  right  from 
the  outset  that  this  new  committee  will 
not  operate  only  at  its  ovm  convenience, 
but  must,  except  in  compelling  circum- 
stances, conduct  its  markups  in  open 
session. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  in  pre- 
vious debates  reservations  were  expressed 
as  to  whether  committees  could  operate 
effectively  and  in  the  national  interest 
in  open  markup.  Experience  has  proven 
that  they  can.  I  have  the  great  privilege 
of  sitting  on  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Its  markup  on  this  bill 
was  public.  Its  markup  on  the  Federal 
Energy  Emergency  Administration  Act 
was  public.  So  was  the  markup  on  the 
Congressional  Right  to  Information  Act. 
Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  join  Senator  Chiles  and  myself  in 
supporting  open  markups  for  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Last  March  a  year  ago,  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  reported  out  Senate 
Resolution  No.  69,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Senate  on  a  roUcall  vote,  I  believe,  of 
91  to  0. 

The  background  of  that  resolution  was 
somewhat  as  follows:  Going  back  to  the 
very  origin  of  the  Senate,  in  1789,  there 
was  no  requirement  in  the  Senate  rules 
that  meetings  of  Senate  committees  for 
markups  or  voting  should  be  open.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  required  meetings  of  stand- 
ing committees  of  the  Senate  for  markup 
sessions  and  for  voting  to  be  closed.  It 
was  to  alleviate  that  situation  that  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  reported  out 
Senate  Resolution  69,  because  various 
committees  of  the  Senate  wanted  to  con- 
duct open  markup  and  voting  sessions. 
They  could  not  do  so  because  there 
was  no  provision  in  the  rules  for  such 
open  sessions,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  required  those 
meetings  to  be  closed. 

I  am  not  talking  about  hearings.  Hear- 
ings, under  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act,  of  standing  and  select  and  spe- 
cial committees,  except  tmder  special 
circumstances  where  there  is  classified 
information  requiring  an  executive  ses- 
sion, are  open. 

But,  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
legitimate  and  justifiable  wish  of  var- 
ious committees  that  they  be  permitted 
to  have  open  markups  and  voting  ses- 
sions, the  Rules  Committee  early  last 
year  reported  Senate  Resolution  69, 
which  provided  that  meetings  of  stand- 
ing committees  shall  be  open,  except  for 
markup  sessions  and  voting  sessions  and 
when  a  majority  of  the  committee  votes 
to  close  meetings. 


Also  provided  by  Senate  Resolution 
69,  which  is  now  in  the  form  of  para- 
graph 7(b)  of  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  a  committee  may  by 
rule  determine  whichever  course  it  wish- 
es to  take.  A  committee,  by  rule,  may  de- 
cree that  markup  sessions  or  voting  ses- 
sions may  be  open.  Complete  autonomy 
is  given  to  every  standing  committee  of 
the  Senate  by  paragraph  7(b)  of  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, made  possible  by  Senate  Resolution 
69,  which  was  adopted  last  year  unani- 
mously by  the  Senate. 

So  any  committee  may,  by  rule  or  ma- 
jority vote,  order  those  meetings  which 
otherwise  would  be  closed — to  wit,  mark- 
up sessions  and  voting  sessions — to  be 
open.  The  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  may  adopt  a  rule  to  have  all 
its  meetings  open,  and  it  has  done  so. 
The  Committee  on  PubUc  Works  could 
autonomously,  under  paragraph  7<b)  of 
rule  XXV,  decree  that  a  markup  or  voting 
session  be  open  by  majority  vote. 

That  is  a  fair  and  just  rule.  It  gave 
every  standing  committee  the  authority 
to  have  open  markup  and  voting  ses- 
sions which,  prior  to  March  of  last  year, 
could  not  be  open.  So  it  brought  the 
sunshine  in  to  that  extent. 

Now  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  has  indicated  that  various  com- 
mittees have  successfully  implemented 
this  rule  and  are  finding  it  valuable  to 
open  those  sessions  which,  prior  to  last 
March,  were  required  to  be  closed.  Many 
committees,  as  he  has  correctly  indicated 
have  adopted  standing  rules  requiring 
such  committee  sessions  to  be  open.  Oth- 
er committees  have  not  adopted  such  a 
rule.  As  I  say,  it  is  up  to  each  committee 
to  adopt  its  own  rule,  or,  in  the  absence 
of  a  rule,  to  determine  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  whether  or  not  it  will  open  mark- 
up and  voting  sessions. 

In  any  event,  whether  the  meetings 
are  open  or  closed,  under  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  every  roUcall  vote 
conducted  in  a  committee  must  be  made 
public  and  the  persons  identified  who 
voted  for  and  who  voted  against  and  who 
voted  present  or  who  were  absent,  and 
that  vote  must  be  in  the  committee  re- 
port accompanying  every  bill,  unless  that 
committee  has,  prior  thereto,  publicly 
announced  the  vote  and  identified  those 
who  voted  for  and  against. 

I  reiterate  that  hearings  are  not  in- 
volved in  this  amendment.  Hearings  were 
not  involved  in  Senate  Resolution  69  last 
year.  They  are  already  mandatorily  made 
open  to  the  public  unless  a  majority  of 
a  committee  feels  that,  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  there  is  classified  and  sen- 
sitive infoi-mation  that  ought  to  be  heard 
in  executive  session. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida comes  in  here  today  and  offers  an 
amendment— and  I  respect  him  for  being 
consistent;  I  respect  him  for  his  sin- 
cerity, and  I  respect  him  for  his  con- 
scientiousness of  purpose;  I  do  not  find 
fault  vdth  him  for  that— which  seeks  to 
singe  out  the  Budget  Committee,  that 
would  be  created  by  this  very  important 
legislation,  and  discriminate  against  it 
by  saying  that  paragraph  7(b)  of  rule 
XXV  of  the  standing  rules  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  not  apply  to  that  committee. 
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In  whatever  way  the  Senate  Welshes  to 
go,  that  is  all  right  with  me.  Bi3  I  do  not 
think  the  Senate  should  attefipt  here, 
today,  to  impose  its  will  on;la  single, 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate.  I  do 
not  know  who  will  make  up  th^member- 
ship  of  that  committee  i:  the  legislation 
passes.  I  do  not  intend  to  ser^  on  it.  I 
would  not  serve  on  it  if  I  wer§  asked  to 
serve  on  it.  I  have  all  the  w|rk  I  can 
do,  and  more.  But  I  believe  thaf  Senators 
who  may  be  on  that  commit^e  should 
have  the  right  to  determine  for  them- 
selves the  rules  that  that  committee 
shall  follow,  just  as  every  othef  standing 
committee  of  the  Senate  ha^  the  pre- 
rogative of  making  such  determination. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  delations 
often  must  consider  very  sensitive  mat- 
ters, matters  that  go  to  the  hairt  of  the 
national  security.  t 

The  Committee  on  Appropi|ations  of 
the  Senate  often  must  conside?,  in  exec- 
utive session,  highly  classified  matters 
that  go  to  the  national  securitsfof  Amer- 
ica, t 

The  Committee  on  Arme^  Services 
often  finds  it  necessary  to  consffier  in  ex- 
ecutive session  extremely  sensitive  and 
delicate  matters. 

The  Budget  Committee,  if  it  lis  created 
by  this  legislation,  is  going  to  Cut  across 
all  of  these  subject  areas.  It  li  going  to 
have  to  consider  in  executive  fession,  if 
it  Is  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, classified  material  that  bould  be 
also  within  the  jurisdiction  of  tjie  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  Comibittee  on 
Appropriations,  or  the  Comsbittee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  1 

Why  should  Senators  singl^  out  one 
standing  committee  and  say,  I'You  are 
not  equal  to  the  other  standingi  commit- 
tees"? The  Budget  Committee  should 
have  the  prerogative  to  determine  for  it- 
self what  it  shall  do.  But  we  would  be 
saying,  in  effect,  that  we  are  jiot  going 
to  let  it  do  that.  We  would  l?e  saying, 
"The  Senate  is  going  to  Impose  upon  you 
a  mandate  that,  with  respect  to  sensitive, 
classified  Information  which  yoMt  com- 
mittee members  may  feel  ought  to  be 
considered  In  executive  session^  you  will 
not  be  able  to  consider  In  executive  ses- 
sion until  such  time  as  a  majority  of 
your  committee  votes  to  close  -the  ses- 
sion." I  do  not  believe  that  is^right.  If 
we  are  going  to  impose  that  mandate  on 
the  Budget  Committee,  then  let  us  re- 
consider Senate  Resolution  69  iriianother 
form  or  under  a  new  number,  ax^  let  the 
Senate  impose  the  same  mand#e  upon 
all  the  standing  committees  of«ie  Sen 
ate.  Let  us  not  single  out  one 
tee — the  Budget  Committee 
that  it  will  be  bound  by  this  . . 
the    Senate   lays    down    today 

amendment,  while  the  other  17  ^ „ 

committees  may  each  decide  fof  them- 
selves under  rule  XXV,  paragraph  7(b), 
what  procediu-e  they  will  follow.| 

I  am  for  sunshine  where  thei^  ought 
to  be  simshlne.  For  example,  lj|am  for 
having  selected  debates  of  the  S#iate  on 
television.  I  have  submitted  a  r^Iutlon 
that  has  been  referred  to  the  Cojlomittee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  forla  study 
of  such  a  matter.  I  think  it  Is  |kn  Idea 
whose  time  has  come,  as  the  late  Senator 
Dirksen  used  to  say.  I  think  thaf  one  of 


immit- 
d  say 
which 

ly  this 
nding 


the  tilings  that  is  wrong  with  the  country 
today  is  that  the  President,  whether  he 
be  Democrat  or  Republican,  can  cwn- 
mand.  at  the  snap  of  his  fingers,  literally 
speaking,  all  the  television  networks, 
all  the  radio  broadcasting  networks,  and 
all  the  press  media  to  carry  an  instant 
messages  to  tlie  people  anytime  he 
wishes.  He  can  put  his  case  before  the 
American  people  and  have  all  the  net- 
works at  his  command.  But  in  Congress 
we  have  535  voices;  nobody  speaks  for 
Congress.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  tele- 
vised sessions  of  Senate  debates  on  a 
selected  basis,  so  that  the  American  peo- 
ple can  see  for  themslves  whether  or  not 
Congress  is  "dragging  its  feet"  on  any 
issue — as  the  Presidait  last  night  in- 
correctly and  unjustifiably  charged. 

So  I  should  like  to  have  sunshine  there. 
Congress  should  get  its  message  out  to 
the  people.  But  I  am  not  for  saying  to 
one  committee,  "You  will  do  it  this  way, 
but  we  will  allow  the  other  17  commit- 
tees to  decide  for  themselves."  I  think 
the  Budget  Committee  ought  to  have  the 
same  right,  the  same  prerogative.  To  do 
otherwise  would  discriminate  against 
tliat  cc»nmittee. 

I  for  one  have  faith  in  the  Senate. 
I  personally  think  we  ought  to  make 
our  judgments  based  not  on  what  the 
House  does.  The  House  has  the  closed 
rule.  We  do  not  have  a  closed  rule  in  the 
Senate.  Any  Senator  can  come  to  the 
fioor  and  ofFer  any  amendment  he  wants 
to  offer  and  get  a  vote  on  it  in  public 
view. 

The  House  operates  under  a  closed 
rule.  Members  there  are  sometimes  de- 
prived of  the  privilege  that  Senators 
have,  but  sometimes  for  good  reason. 

I  have  served  In  a  State  legislature.  I 
have  served  in  both  houses  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  West  Virginia.  But  I  think  we 
ought  to  determine  how  we  do  business 
in  the  Senate,  not  on  how  business  is  done 
in  the  West  Virginia  Legislature  or  in  the 
other  body  of  Congress,  but  on  the  basis 
of  what  is  most  efficient  and  most  reason- 
able for  the  Senate.  I  have  faith  In 
every  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  do  not 
think  that  Senators  on  any  committee 
have  to  have  self-approved  watchdogs 
looking  over  their  shoulders.  If  a  com- 
mittee wants  to  have  an  open  session 
for  markup,  it  can  do  so  now,  under 
the  rules. 

If  It  does  not  want  to  be  bothered 
about  having  votes  from  time  to  time  on 
the  matter  of  open  markup  sessions,  it 
can  adopt  a  standing  rule  in  the  com- 
mittee that  all  such  meetings  will  be 
open.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  fair 
enough. 

I  know  that  the  motives  of  every  Sen- 
ator are  as  high  and  as  good  as  my  own 
motives.  I  simply  think  it  is  wrong  to 
single  out  one  committee.  I  think  we 
ought  to  go  by  the  rules.  If  we  want  to 
change  the  rules,  let  us  change  the  rules. 
If  there  is  an  effort  to  change  the  rule, 
I  will  vote  against  It,  but  the  majority 
will  prevail.  If  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles)  can  get  a  majority  vote, 
he  will  do  it.  Last  year  he  made  an  effort^ 
but  he  failed  by  nine  votes. 

Let  us  not  attempt,  however,  to  undo 
piecemeal  what  the  Senate  wrote  Into 


its  standing  rules  last  year.  If  the  Senate 
wants  to  make  a  change  in  a  rule,  let  us 
do  it  head  on,  not  chip  it  away,  which 
tills  amendment  would  have  the  effect  of 
doing. 

Mr.   PERCY.  Mr.  President,   will   the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  really  most  heart- 
ened by  the  way  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  stated  his  views.  Some  parts 
of  his  speech  I  could  not  agree  with,  but 
having  heard  his  comments,  I  want  to 
say  how  much  we  appreciate  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  and  his  part  in  making  this 
legislation  better  than  it  was  before. 

In  this  respect,  I  have  tried  to  take  an 
objective  and  impersonal  view,  because 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration this  particular  section  was  cut 
out.  This  section  represented  an  amend- 
ment which  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
had  offered  and  which  had  been  imani- 
mously  accepted  in  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  as  I  recall. 

But  in  retrospect  and  in  fairness,  I 
must  say  that  I  received  my  inspiration 
for  the  amendment  from  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  who  has  long  fought  for 
open  committee  meetings  and  who 
worked  within  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee,  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  open  up  our  markup  sessions 
unless,  by  a  vote  of  the  committee,  we 
closed  them  for  a  specified  reason. 

I  wondered  how  it  would  work.  We 
have  now  had  more  than  a  year  of  oper- 
ation. It  has  worked  remarkably  well. 
Not  at  any  time  have  we  ever  had  an 
audience  we  could  not  control.  No  one 
from  the  audience  has  ever  interfered. 
It  has  helped  get  Senators  there  on  time 
and  be  more  attentive.  I  think  we  have, 
in  a  measure,  removed  the  suspicion  that 
so  many  people  have  as  to  what  goes  on 
behind  those  closed  doors  when  we  sit 
down  to  really  do  the  work  of  the  Senate 
and  markup  these  bills. 

So  we  now  have  the  rule  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  which 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  permitted,  and 
we  have  found  that  it  has  worked  very 
well  indeed. 

In  this  particular  case,  I  have  felt 
there  was  good  justification  for  inserting 
this  provision  of  open  markups  in  the 
Budget  Committee  operations,  because 
there  every  single  committee  will  be  af- 
fected. It  will  affect  every  lobby  that 
exists  in  the  country,  and  every  citizen. 
When  we  look  at  the  declaration  of 
purpose  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, it  is  very  clear.  There  are 
four  separate  purposes:  First,  to  estab- 
lish national  goals  and  priorities  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  strong  national  economy — 
I  am  sure  every  citizen  in  America  agrees 
that  we  need  a  strong  national  economy ; 
second,  to  provide  for  the  congressional 
determination  each  year  of  the  appro- 
priate level  of  Federal  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures— and  that  is  of  interest  to 
every  concerned  citizen;  third,  to  assure 
the  most  effective  use  of  Federal  reve- 
nues— those  revenues  come  from  our  cit- 
izens, who  should  be  more  interested  in 
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how  effectively  we  use  them.  It  is  the 
concerned  citizens  who  feel,  by  90  some 
percent  according  to  the  latest  polls,  that 
we  do  not  use  them  effectively;  and 
fourth,  to  assure  effective  control  over 
the  budgetary  process. 

The  function  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tees of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  would  be  to  develop  concur- 
rent resolutions  on  the  budget  and  a 
reconciliation  bill.  I  cannot  imagine  that 
when  the  Budget  Committee  comes  in, 
after  aU  of  this  deliberation,  and  has  a 
markup,  the  various  committees  of  the 
Senate  would  not  want  to  have  a  staff 
member  attend  that  session.  They  will 
want  to  see  the  blow-by-blow  process  as 
those  concurrent  resolutions  are  marked 
up  which  will  have  such  a  vital  effect 
upon  their  work.  If  I  were  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  as  a  member,  or 
were  a  staff  member,  and  I  had  worked 
for  many  months,  I  would  not  want  to 
have  the  feeling  that  the  debate  on  na- 
tional priorities  was  behind  some  closed 
door.  I  would  like  to  see  and  hear  what 
goes  on,  and  obviously  many  others 
would  want  to.  .  „  ,.    ^  ».  . 

For  that  reason,  I  have  felt  that  before 
Senators  voted  on  this  proposition,  or 
before  they  decided  they  were  going  to 
ask  for  membership,  in  their  respective 
caucuses,  on  this  committee,  they  ought 
to  know  about  it  ahead  of  time.  I  am 
delighted  to  hear  that  the  distinguished 
assistant  majority  leader,  a  very  power- 
ful member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  is  anxious  to  have 
a  study  to  see  whether  we  should  not 
change  the  rules  for  all  committees.  I 
think  it  is  very  interesting,  just  as  in  the 

Federal  judicial  system 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Now,  if  the 
Senator  will  permit  me,  I  had  rather  the 
Senator  did  not  put  words  in  my  mouth. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  sorry  if  I  misquoted 
the  Senator.  .^  ,  ^  ^ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  said  I  had 
submitted  a  resolution  for  the  Rules 
Committee  to  conduct  a  study  on  tele- 
vising the  debates  of  the  Senate,  which 
is  a  different  matter. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  accept  that  modifica- 
tion, then,  and  I  think  that  such  a  study 
is  to  be  encouraged  and  supported. 

I  would  also  hope  that  after  the  Sen- 
ate, and  particularly  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, has  seen  and  drawn  from  the  experi- 
ence of  various  committees  that  have 
now  opened  up  their  markups  and  proc- 
esses of  deliberation,  we  might  get  a 
pattern  as  to  whether  this  would  be  good 
for  the  entire  Senate.  It  is  to  move  us  in 
the  direction  of  getting  more  experience, 
particularly  in  a  committee  that  affects 
vitally  the  work  of  every  single  commit- 
tee and  that  vitally  affects  the  Nation 
and  all  of  its  citizens,  that  I  would  hope 
we  could  successfully  adopt  this  measure. 
I  trust  that  the  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment will  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote.  If  he 
does  not  Intend  to  ask  for  it,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  do  so. 

I  see  assent.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  PERCY.  For  the  various  reasons 
reiterated,  I  am  enthusiastically  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment.  In  fact,  I  really 
hope  that  the  Members  of  the  Senate, 


after  taking  into  account  the  nature  of 
the  work  of  this  Budget  Committee,  will 
feel  that  all  such  sessions  and  markups 
should  be  open  unless  national  security 
matters  are  being  handled,  or  matters 
that  might  affect  certain  of  the  exclu- 
sions enumerated  in  the  amendment.  In 
those  cases,  the  reasons  could  be  fully 
explained,  and  then  a  vote  taken  to  close 
the  meeting. 

It  is  imderstood  that  many  times  it  is 
necessary  to  do  that,  but  I  would  hope 
that  for  the  most  part,  most  of  these 
sessions  could  be  opened,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  necessary  each  and  every 
time  there  is  a  markup  on  a  concurrent 
resolution  or  a  reconciliation  bill  to  spe- 
cifically ask  for  a  vote  to  open  it.  I  would 
hope  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  standard 
procedure  for  this  committee,  rather  than 
the  exception. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  The  standard  procedure  is  pro- 
vided for  in  rule  XXV,  paragraph  7(b), 
which  provides  for  every  committee  to  be 
completely  autonomous  in  this  regard 
and  make  its  own  rules.  If  the  Budget 
Committee  wants  to  do  that,  I  would  not 
be  surprised  to  see  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois — in  view  of  the 
great  input  he  has  had  on  this  bill  and 
the  longtime  interest  that  he  has 
shown — become  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee, and  I  am  sure  he  would  carry  the 
banner  right  up  to  the  cannon's  mouth 
and  ram  it  down  the  barrel,  in  the  inter- 
est of  having  open  sessions.  That  is  per- 
fectly within  his  rights,  and  if  he  did  so 
as  a  member  of  that  committee,  I  would 
have  no  complaint.  I  just  think,  however, 
we  ought  to  stick  by  the  rules,  and  let 
every  committee  be  treated  alike. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  prom- 
ised to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana first.  It  was  largely  because  of  the 
request  and  at  the  urging  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf)  that  the  Rules  Committee 
took  this  matter  under  consideration  and 
came  to  grips  with  it,  and  it  is  largely 
based  on  his  support,  advice,  and  coim- 
sel  that  the  committee  acted  as  it  did  to 
bring  out  Senate  Resolution  69  last  year 
and  S.  1541,  the  bill  now  before  the 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. ^     _ 

It  was  my  responsibility  to  be  floor 
manager  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970.  Senator  Yarborough, 
whom  we  all  remember  with  great  respect 
and  high  regard,  offered  an  amendment 
which,  much  to  my  surprise,  closed  com- 
mittee meetings  so  that  we  could  not  have 
markup  sessions  in  public.  When,  In  the 
Interior  Committee  and  the  Government 
Operations  Committee.  I  found  out  that 
there  would  be  a  point  of  order  raised 
against  bills  on  the  floor  because  we  had 
had  markup  sessions  in  public,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  will  recall  that 
I  came  before  the  committee  and  sug- 
gested that  we  have  an  amendment  of 
the  rules.  The  Senator  brought  out  this 
rule,  and  I  supported  it.  that  said  we 
should  open  up  committee  hearings  by 
majority  vote. 


I  have  always  remembered  an  admoni- 
tion that  Speaker  Raybum  made.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  I  came 
to  Congress  together  and  served  under 
Speaker  Raybum.  He  said  that  the  most 
effective  rule  is  a  working  majority. 

I  was  confident  that  in  my  commit- 
tees, the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations and  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  we  had  a  working 
majority  and  could  open  the  committees 
up.  So  I  had  thought  that  the  rule  sug- 
gested was  satisfactory,  and.  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  recall,  I  supported  him  on  the 
fioor. 

I  just  completed  a  hearing  this  morn- 
ing about  these  various  things  in  the 
House  and  Senate.  I  have  learned  that 
over  in  the  House  they  have  a  different 
rule,  where  they  nave  open  committee 
hearings,  except  when  a  majority  closes 
them.  And  they  have  closed  more 
meetings  than  we  have  since  we  provided 
the  new  rule  on  our  side.  So  the  sunshine 
rule  is  not  always  the  best  rule.  But  I  see 
no  reason  why  this  new  committee,  this 
Budget  Committee,  which  is  going  to  deal 
with  national  priorities,  which  is  going 
to  decide  important  national  policies, 
should  not  have  its  markup  sessions  and 
its  hearings  in  the  open. 

Here  we  are  deciding  growth,  policy, 
and  programs  in  the  national  interest 
so  that  it  would  seem  to  me  that  in  this 
case  especially,  we  should  say  that  here 
is  where  we  will  have  openness,  disclo- 
sure, full  and  outright  exposure  of  Con- 
gress and  of  Congress's  operations  to  the 
public,  to  the  press,  to  television,  and  to 
anyone  else.  I  think  that  here  is  where 
we  should  start.  So  that  if  we  are  going 
to  deal  with  national  priorities  and  goals, 
we  should  start  with  a  budget  committee 
that  works  in  the  open. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  Senator.  Let  me  reiterate 
that  hearings  in  the  Budget  Committee 
would  not  be  affected  by  this  amend- 
ment. They  will  be  open,  under  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act.  We  are  only 
talking  about  markup  sessions  and  vot- 
ing sessions.  If  a  majority  of  the  Budget 
Committee  wished  to  adopt  a  standing 
rule  that  all  such  meetings  will  be  open, 
a  majority  can  do  it.  If  that  committee 
also  wishes  to  open  up  any  session  with- 
out such  a  standing  rule,  a  majority  of 
the  committee  can  do  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  As  a  question  of  fact,  as 
I  understand  the  present  rule,  and  which 
the  Senator  has  just  explained,  it  is  op- 
tional with  the  committee  as  to  whether 
a  session  will  be  closed  or  open  and  the 
proposed  amendment  would  make  it 
mandatory  that  markup  sessions  would 
be  open ;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  proposed 
amendment  would  do  this:  It  would  re- 
move the  budget  committee — which  will 
be  a  standing  committee — ^from  the  op- 
erations  of  paragraph  7(b)  or  rule  XXV, 
which  governs  all  17  other  standing  com- 
mittees in  this  respect.  It  would  require 
all  mark  up  and  voting  sessions  of  that 
one  committee  to  be  open  unless  closed 
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by  a  majority  vote  of  the  budge    com- 
mittee. 

Under  the  standing  rule  goven  ng  all 
other  standing  committees,  if  i  com- 
mittee desires  to  adopt  a  perman<  it  rule 
within  the  committee  requirlni  open 
markup  and  voting  sessions,  ever  com- 
mittee has  that  right.  Otherw  se,  all 
?neetings  of  every  standing  commi  t«e  are 
open  with  the  exception  of  a  meet  ng  for 
markups  or  a  meeting  for  voting,  which 
such  meetings  a  majority  of  thi  com- 
mittee may  at  any  time  vote  to  op  n. 

In  other  words,  the  standing  Senate 
rule  puts  the  burden  on  the  maj(  ity  of 
each  committee  to  open  mark-i  p  and 
voting  sessions.  The  Senator  fror  Flor- 
ida would  put  the  burden  on  the  ir  ijority 
of  the  Budget  Committee  to  cla  ;  such 
meetings.  Not  only  would  the  I  enator 
from  Florida  do  that  but  his  amei  dment 
as  joined  in  by  the  Senator  fron  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Roth),  discriminates  gainst 
the  Budget  Committee — a  standir  c  com- 
mittee— and  says  that  that  com  nlttee, 
unlike  all  the  other  standing  comi  ilttees, 
cannot  live  by  the  rule  govemlni  other 
standing  committees  in  this  respec  ;. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  want  to  make  o  le  fur- 
ther comment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pr«  sident. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
take  just  a  few  minutes,  if  I  may  e  rec- 
ognized, to  say  that  I  am  very  mu  h  im- 
pressed with  the  strides  forwai  ■  that 
have  been  made  here  by  the  variot  3  com- 
mittees and  its  staffs  in  a  very,  v<  ry  dif- 
ficult situation  of  trying  to  forge  a  for- 
ward looking  pattern  for  legislate  n  that 
will  come  nearer  to  meeting  our  pi  )blems 
than  our  present  procedures  do. 

I  believe  that  this  committee  i  going 
to  have  a  hard  go.  It  will  have  a  tough 
assignment.  It  will  continue  to  I  e  that 
way  imtil  it  is  well  established  a  id  will 
grow  In  importance  and  effect!  eness. 
Certainly.  In  view  of  that,  they  thould 
not  be  siiigled  out  to  have  a  specl  il  rule 
apply  to  them  with  reference  o  the 
markup. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believ  t — say 
what  you  will,  Mr.  President — tb  it  the 
pubUc  Is  entitled  to  know.  I  thin  :  that 
what  the  public  is  Interested  in  :  s  get- 
ting the  very  best  judgment  It  cai  from 
the  Members  of  this  body,  whett  sr  di- 
vided into  committees,  subcommltl  ies.  or 
whatever  it  is.  That  is  what  the  public 
is  entitled  to.  That  is,  on  second  tb  lught, 
the  least  they  want  at  heart  and,  "eally, 
that  is  what  they  pay  for  when  th  y  pay 
their  taxes — our  best  judgmen  ,  our 
seasoned  consideration.  Again,  as  1  see  it. 
in  human  nature,  based  on  my  <  Kperl- 
ence  here,  to  get  a  better  product  mt  of 
a  Senator  if  he  is  free  to  sit  tare  at 
that  table  and  reason  with  his  colCagues 
and  exchange  Ideas,  obfiervatlor  t,  and 
facts,  and  then,  frankly,  has  to  yli  Id  and 
meet  conditions  and  go  into  c(  mpro- 
miaes.  If  every  dement  of  all  tha  i  con- 
siderations  has  got  to  be  in  pub  Ic,  we 
do  not  get  the  best  we  can  out  <  f  it.  I 
say  that  according  to  my  observ  Moos, 
based  on  my  experience,  without  a  ly  ex 
ceptions — and  I  rather  think  we  v^  all 
very  much  alike  in  that  regard. 

I  would  certainly  want  to  lelve  it 
where  the  conmiittee  would  cei  ainly 


have  full  control,  without  any  discrim- 
inatory arrow  pointing  at  them  in  any 
way.  In  fact,  they  will  need  seclusion 
more.  I  would  think,  than  many  of  our 
established  committees.  This  would  be, 
in  a  way,  like  a  conference  committee, 
because  members  will  have  to  confer  and 
reach  some  kind  of  agreement  fr<Mn 
many  different  standpoints. 

Thus,  I  would  hope  that  we  would 
leave  it  alone.  Just  leave  it  alone  and  let 
the  committees  work  it  out  and  see  how 
it  works.  I  am  willing  to  leave  It  en- 
tirely with  the  way  the  committees  have 
handled  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  it  should 
be  clear  in  the  record  of  this  debate  that 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  was  in- 
cluded in  the  budget  reform  bill  reported 
by  the  Government  Operations  Conunit- 
tee.  They  did  so  in  part  for  the  reasons 
which  have  been  stated  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy). 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  makes  a 
persuasive  case  which  includes,  I  gather, 
the  principal  point  that  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  would  be  to  discriminate 
against  one  committee. 

Why,  then,  did  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  imdertake  to  in- 
clude this  requirement  in  the  bill? 

Speaking  only  for  myself,  because  the 
committee  has  not  taken  a  position  on 
the  amendment  on  the  floor  this  after- 
noon, I  think  we  did  so  first  because,  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  has 
had  exceptionally  fine  experience  with 
open,  mai^up  sessions.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  had  a  closed  session  in  the  past 
year. 

This  rule  has  applied  to  our  considera- 
tion of  such  legislative  matters  as  the 
budget  reform  bill,  executive  privilege 
legislation,  impoundment  legislation, 
and  so  forth. 

It  was  of  interest  to  me  that,  at  the 
same  time  the  Watergate  Committee  was 
taking  testimony  on  the  consequences 
which  have  flowed  from  oxir  failure  to 
deal  with  these  problems,  executive 
markup  sessions  on  constructive  legis- 
lation to  correct  fimdamental  policy  got 
so  little  attention,  even  with  the  open 
markup  sessions. 

So,  No.  1,  because  we  have  had  excel- 
lent experience,  we  thought  we  would 
Incorporate  it  in  this  charter  for  the  new 
budget  committee. 

Second,  this  Is  a  new  committee.  It 
is  not  an  established  committee  with 
established  rights  and  perquisites  and 
feelings  of  autonomy.  It  is  a  new  com- 
mittee created  to  serve  the  Senate  as  a 
whole,  and  Its  counterpart  on  the  House 
side  to  serve  the  House  as  a  whole.  This 
is  not  a  standing  committee  in  the  usual 
sense.  It  is  a  committee  whose  responsi- 
bilities spread  like  an  umbrella  over  all 
committees.  Hopefully,  it  win  be  a  very 
visible  committee.  Hopefully,  its  work  will 
contritHite  to  the  public  interest,  and  the 
beneflclent  consequences  of  that  wiU  be 
highly  visible. 

So  we  saw  this  committee  as  a  way  to 
symbolize  the  importance  of  opening  up 
the  legislative  process,  without   neces- 


sarily violating  whatever  prerogatives 
other  standing  committees  of  the  Senate 
may  feel  they  have.  It  was  the  way  to 
open  it  up. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  I  read  an  edito- 
rial on  the  back  page  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report.  It  is  entiUed  "Dropout  s 
Lament."  The  editorial  refers  to  the  fact 
that  there  appear  to  be  an  unusually 
high  number  of  congressional  dropouts 
this  year,  Members  who  are  not  going  to 
run  again.  The  writer  of  the  editorial 
was  interested  in  getting  the  reasons 
why.  He  talked  to  one,  a  Republican 
whom  he  does  not  identify,  a  Republican 
who  could  win  easily,  who  has  won  sev- 
eral terms,  and  whose  successor  as  yet 
unidentified,  probably  wiU  continue  to 
win  the  seat  for  the  Republican  Party 

He  asked  this  Republican  Member  of 
Congress— he  does  not  identify  the 
House: 

Then  why  quit? 

This  was  the  answer,  in  part: 

A.  Two  things:  the  system  and  Washing- 

By  the  system  I  mean  Congress,  the  way 
It  has  to  operate.  It  Is  frustrating. 

I  am  serious  about  public  life.  There  are 
things  I  want  for  this  country— things  that 
need  to  be  done.  I  came  to  Congress  deter- 
mined to  make  It  move.  I  know  how  my  peo- 
ple feel.  I'm  the  guy  to  see  to  It.  That's  what 
Congress  Is  all  about. 

But  what  am  I  really?  Im  a  pebble  on  a 
beach.  I  m  nothing.  Its  the  system.  I  cant 
do  anything  unless  I'm  chairnaan  of  an  im- 
portant  committee — and  I  could  wait  forever 
for  that.  Seniority.  I've  held  my  Job  14  years 
and  I'm  a  member  of  the  minority.  You  can 
guess  how  long  I'd  have  to  be  around  to  be  a 
committee  chairman. 

Congress  is  run  by  a  few  veterans.  The  rest 
of  us  are  Just  numbers.  Oh,  we  can  make  a 
lot  of  noise,  but  who  wUl  hear  us? 

^*  •  •  •  • 

Q.  Wh*t  about  Washington? 

A.  What  Is  "Washington"?  To  most  of  my 
people  it  is  some  place  out  there  that  raises 
taxes  and  sets  the  ^eed  limit  on  interstate 
highways.  It  is  a  world  series  every  four  years 
when  we  pick  a  President.  The  rest  of  the 
time  It  la  blah? 

You  tak9  th©  ordinary  voter.  Can  he  tell 
you  th©  nam©  of  his  Congressman,  or  how  he 
stands  on  the  minimum  wage? 

I  am  genuinely  interested  in  people,  In  see- 
ing to  It  that  they  are  well  served.  I'd  be 
mor©  effective  as  a  member  of  th©  city  coun- 
cU  In  my  hometown.  When  you  t^iir  about 
"of  th©  people,  by  th©  peopi©  and  for  the 
people  ,"  that's  where  government  Is — ^rlght 
there  where  they  live  and  work.  To  thoae 
people  Washington — and  everybody  In  It— 1» 
a  big,  overbearing.  Impersonal  nothing. 

That  is  one  man's  view.  It  is  not  mine, 
entirely.  But  it  makes  a  point. 

If  we  want  to  be  relevant  to  the  lives 
of  our  people — and  believe  me,  they  do 
not  think  we  are  at  the  moment — then 
we  have  to  be  seen  by  them;  we  have  to 
be  heard  by  them.  They  have  to  see  the 
way  in  which  we  make  policy.  They  have 
a  right  to  see  what  results  we  achieve 
and  where  we  stand,  at  those  places 
where  the  decisions  are  made  that  count. 

I  have  watched  debate  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  during  the  years  I  liave  been 
here — ^now  16 — and  the  attendance  de- 
clines with  evoy  passing  year.  The  de- 
bate becomes  less  relevant  to  the  policy 
that  ultimately  emerges  from  Congress 
with  every  passing  year.  All  of  us  here 
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know  that  Incretwingly  the  important  de- 
cisions are  made  in  the  committee. 

Look  at  this  bill.  This  is  an  important 
fundamental  reform,  and  it  is  going 
through  here — with  minor  controversies 
and  a  few  amendments.  But,  by  and  large, 
the  Senate  is  taking  the  judgment  of  two 
committees — the  Govenunent  Operations 
Committee  and  the  Rules  Committee.  Ex- 
cellent work  was  done  in  these  commit- 

Incidentally,  I  should  like  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  outstanding  work  done  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia on  this  bill  in  the  Rules  Committee. 

The  decisions  are  made  there.  With 
the  exceptions  of  those  few  committees 
which  have  begun  to  open  up  the  proc- 
ess, the  decisions  are  made  behind  closed 
doors.  People  outside  do  not  know  what 
the  divisions  were,  what  arguments  were 
raised,  who  voted  either  way.  This  hap- 
pens over  and  over  again.  So  the  decision- 
making process  is  out  of  sight. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  people  do 
not  see  that  what  we  do  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  problems  they  face  or  the 
way  they  live  or  the  prospects  for  the 
future? 

I  am  simply  giving  my  personal  inter- 
pretation of  why  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  Included  in  the  bill 
the  amendment  now  before  the  Senate. 

We  saw  this  as  a  major  new  poUcy- 
maklng  arm  of  Congress,  which  we 
hoped  to  use  to  make  the  point  that 
these  new  policy  decisions  are  going  to 
be  made,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible, 
in  public  view. 

The  argument  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  makes  is 
a  perfectly  reasonable  and  rational 
argument.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  him, 
imtil  he  gets  to  his  conclusion;  and  at 
that  point  we  part  company,  for  the 
reasons  that  he  luks  stated  so  well  and 
which  I  have  undertaken  to  state  in  my 
own  behalf. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  was  re- 
sponsible in  the  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Oi>erations  for  pulling  out  the 
Harris  poll  on  the  attitudes  of  people 
toward  Government.  I  think  it  was  an 
outstanding  poll.  In  that  poll,  as  I  re- 
call, 74  percent  of  tlie  people  felt  that 
excessive  secrecy  was  one  of  the  causes 
of  Watergate,  and  I  believe  it  said  the 
same  with  respect  to  the  other  problems 
we  are  now  facing  in  Government.  Does 
the  Senator  recall  that? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes.  That  was  a  very 
striking  finding  of  this  poll.  I  believe 
the  percentage  is  about,  as  the  Senator 
has  stated;  74  percent  said  that  exces- 
sive secrecy  was  In  large  part  responsi- 
ble for  the  falltire  of  Government  to 
serve  their  needs.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  believe  that  most  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  received  copies  of  that  sur- 
vey, which  Is  a  very  helpful  analysis  of 
the  public  attitude  and  really  under- 
scores the  comments  made  by  the  uni- 
dentified Republican  in  this  editorial. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 


Mr.  COOK.  First,  I  should  hke  to  ais- 
sociate  myself  closely  with  the  remarks 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  has  Just 
made. 

I  sometimes  wonder  why  we  cannot 
stop  to  realize  that  we  create  the  prob- 
lems we  have  to  face.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  said  that  he  did  not  want 
somebody  in  a  committee  room  looking 
over  his  shoulder. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  make  reference  to  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
did  not  want  people  who  were  going  to  be 
in  every  committee  room 

Mr.  ROBEP.T  C.  BYRD.  No;  let  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  state  his 
position. 

Mr.  COOK.  All  right. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  said  that  he  trust- 
ed the  Members  of  this  body,  and  he  did 
not  believe  that  they  had  to  have  some 
self-appointed  watchdog  looking  over 
their  shoulder,  to  make  sure  that  the 
American  people  get  the  kind  of  repre- 
sentation they  have  a  right  to  expect 
elected  representatives. 

Mr.  COOK.  All  right.  Let  me  say  that 
I  am  delighted  to  have  that  explana- 
tion. I  understand  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

One  of  the  major  resisons  we  have 
every  pressure  group  in  the  United 
States,  and  we  have  more  and  more  and 
more  of  them  all  the  time,  is  purely  and 
simply  because  we  continue  to  operate 
behind  closed  doors.  The  reason  we  have 
all  the  groups  that  come  by  our  offices 
day  in  and  day  out  that  are  interested 
in  this  piece  of  legislation  and  that  piece 
of  legislation  is  that  we  have  created 
the  kind  of  atmosphere  that  this  was 
their  only  way  to  make  their  point  and 
try  to  get  across  what  they  really  be- 
lieve In,  because  they  have  said,  "We 
cannot  come  in  that  room.  We  do  not 
know  what  goes  on,  and  we  have  to  meet 
them  in  the  hallways  as  we  lean  against 
the  walls,  as  they  go  to  committee  hear- 
ings." 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
about  the  fact  that  we  had  quite  a  de- 
bate here  on  how  we  should  have  com- 
mittee meetings  open  or  closed.  It 
worked  in  some  committees,  and  I  am 
delighted  that  it  has.  But  I  would  say  it 
has  not  fimctioned  too  well  in  the  com- 
mittees of  which  this  Senator  is  a  mem- 
ber. I  say  that  in  all  honesty. 

It  does  not  take  very  much  homework 
to  look  at  the  committees  I  serve  on.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  other  day  I  witnessed 
with  a  degree  of  chagrin,  when  we  were 
debating  a  very  substantial  piece  of  leg- 
islation, that  out  of  the  cold  walked  a 
young  reporter,  with  whom  I  am  fa- 
mlUar.  The  hearing  was  stopped.  The 
chairman  said,  "Just  a  minute  just  a 
minute,"  and  the  young  man  left  and 
we  then  pursued  what  we  were  doing.  I 
do  not  think  this  is  the  way  it  should 
operate. 

I  am  delighted  with  the  comment  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Maine  that  one  of 
the  reasons  you  look  at  some  of  these 
amendments  and  get  some  satisfaction 
out  of  them  is  that  this  was  an  amend- 


ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, who  is  in  his  first  term,  supported 
and  cosponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  who  is  in  his  first  term  in 
the  Senate,  and  as  a  first  termer  I  was 
delighted  to  cosponsor  it.  Maybe  we 
should  take  a  look  at  this  and  start  to 
realize  the  significance  of  the  debates 
and  arguments  because  we  are  talking 
about  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  in  all  fairness,  the  American 
people,  if  they  had  their  choice  of  tele- 
vising a  hearing  where  a  major  piece  of 
legislation  is  marked  up.  where  they  could 
see  exactly  what  was  going  to  happen  as 
the  result  of  legislation,  they  would  be 
far  more  interested  in  seeing  that  proc- 
ess, than  to  have  cameras  in  the  four  cor- 
ners of  this  room  to  see  some  of  the  de- 
bate on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 

I  say  that  in  all  fairness  because  they 
are  concerned  about  the  significance  of 
the  legislation  that  is  written,  the  deci- 
sions made,  and  the  language  utilized; 
and  that  is  not  gone  into  on  the  floor,  and 
we  all  know  it.  Would  not  they  be  smiazed 
if  they  could  watch  television  some  day 
and  have  all  the  school  children  in  P.S. 
97  watch  the  U.S.  Senate  when  we  have 
a  debate  on  who  makes  the  best  chili, 
whether  it  is  Texas  or  Arizona. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Or  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  COOK.  Or  New  Mexico,  with  all 
due  respect. 

Let  us  face  up  to  the  Issue  that  we  do 
go  behind  closed  doors  and  come  up  with 
major  legislation  of  paramount  signifi- 
cance in  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  have  the  floor  in  my  own  right 
the  Senator  from  Maine  does — ^but  I 
could  not  be  more  pleased  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Maine  be- 
cause this  is  truly  the  issue.  The  issue 
Is  whether  we,  as  a  body,  not  worrying 
about  the  Presidency  and  its  28  percent, 
but  whether  we,  as  a  body,  can  rise  above 
21  percent,  and  in  doing  so  whether  we 
can  say  to  the  American  people,  "Here 
is  how  it  was  done." 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  As  a  freshman  Sen- 
ator, for  my  own  reasons  I  probably 
could  have  been  confused  by  that  same 
reporter  and  rather  candidly  expressed 
frustrations.  I  have  not  made  up  my 
mind  on  this  bill,  but  let  me  ask  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  a  few  questions. 

When  the  young  reporter  came  into 
the  closed  meeting,  I  take  it  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  was  aware  of 
the  fact  that  under  the  existing  rule  he 
could  have  requested  that  the  meeting 
be  made  open,  and  had  he  been  joined 
by  a  majority,  it  would  have  teen  open. 
I  do  not  argue  that  that  is  the  best  rule, 
but  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would  ad- 
dress himself  to  that. 

Does  the  Senator  think  that  even 
though  that  portion  of  the  rule  exists 
that  it  is  not  operative?  Before  the 
Senator  answers,  I  would  say  that  even 
at  this  point  in  time  I  have  not  foiuid  a 
meeting  I  personally  wanted  open,  or 
where  someone  came  to  me  and  said  that 
he  wanted  to  be  there,  I  never  found  one 
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where  I  requested  that  it  be  open  \  lat  it 
was  not  opened. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  does  not  ;hink 
titat  wlil  work  or  If  there  is  som(  thing 
Inhibit! ve  about  the  committee  or  s  nior- 
ity  that  does  not  let  it  work. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  thought  about  that  it  the 
time,  and  I  thought  it  unfortuna  e  we 
did  not  discuss  the  situation  there,  fem- 
bers  might  have  left  and  we  would  have 
accomplished  notiiing  because  I  knc  w  the 
significance  of  what  would  occur.  I  m  at 
least  that  familiar  with  that  comi  ittee 
and  its  attitude  in  that  respect.  S<  :ond, 
when  the  Senator  talks  about  h  w  it 
works  in  the  seniority  system,  I  lever 
will  forget  the  first  year  I  was  tiere. 
There  was  a  particular  bill  our  oflftc  i  was 
vitally  interested  in  and  our  legis  itive 
staff  worked  until  almost  3  o'clock  J  i  the 
morning  to  prepare  amendments,  The 
next  day  I  went  to  the  committee  nd  I 
had  five  amendments  in  my  hand.  ]  pro- 
ceeded to  say  I  had  these  five  an  snd- 
ments  to  bring  up.  The  acting  chai  man 
said,  "Let's  get  the  bill  out  of  hen  and 
on  the  calendar."  I  said,  "I  have  bese 
five  amendments  we  have  been  wo:  dng 
on  half  the  night.  I  would  Uke  to  bake 
them  up."  He  said.  "Go  ahead  and  lake 
them  up.  I  have  all  the  proxies  for  e  sry- 
one  who  is  not  here.  We  will  vote  '  aem 
down  and  get  on  our  way." 

With  respect  to  the  Senator's  ref  ei  mce 
as  to  wily  I  did  not  attempt  to  enJ  )rce 
the  rule,  maybe  I  should  admit  i  iiilt. 
Maybe  I  shoxild  have  then  urged  oi  the 
spot  on  tliat  occasion  that  that  be  <  >ne. 
Mayt>e  I  would  be  better  off  if  I  had  one 
so.  I  think  I  liave  a  very  good  idea  ^hat 
would  have  occurred.  But  I  am  not  ^ing 
to  argue  the  semantics  of  that  partii 
point  or  whether  tliis  was  the  opi 
nity  that  could  liave  presented  itse! 

I  am  just  saying  that  major  piec 
legislation  that  are  subject  to 
marked  up  by  the  Senate  can  be 
up  in  pubUc  view,  with  those  interi 
In  attendance.  It  would  not  hurt  |hat 
structure.  It  would  not  hiut  the  abili  y  to 
mark  up  bills. 

I  admit  to  the  Senator  from  West  /^ir- 
ginia  that  we  should  not  parrot  wh  ,t  is 
done  in  the  House.  I  wish  to  say  U  my 
Democratic  colleague  from  Kent  cky 
that  when  Representative  Carl  Pxr  3ns 
can  mark  up  the  HEW  Corporatioi  bill 
on  the  House  side  in  a  public  meetii  i  of 
that  committee  and  get  it  done,  an  he 
now  has  gotten  it  done  for  2  years,  hat 
takes  the  greatest  amount  of  abilitv  to 
mark  up  that  legislation  which  r<  )re- 
sents  an  appropriation  bill  as  emotj  tnal 
as  any  that  faces  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

And  he  has  been  able  to  accom;  lish 
that  in  the  committee.  He  has  been  ible 
to  do  it,  and  to  iiis  credit  as  a  Demo  rat, 
this  Republican  says  he  should  be  £  ven 
credit  for  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  May  I  say  to  the  en- 
ator  from  Kenutcky  I  really  did  nol  ask 
the  question  of  why  he  did  not  move  hat 
the  meeting  be  open  to  put  the  Sei  itor 
on  the  spot.  I  think  I  could  summar  e — 
tell  me  if  I  am  correct — that  he  r  ally 
does  not  believe  that,  in  the  overall  f  nc- 
tioning  of  tiie  committees  in  whlct  the 
Senator  operates,  that  option  on  the  )art 
of  the  majority  is  really  a  very  (ood 


mechanism  for  accompllsliing  what  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
would  do.  It  really  has  some  hangups  in 
the  Senator's  opinon,  as  one  who  has 
been  here  for  some  5  years.  Is  tiiat  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  COOK.  The  hangup  comes  in  this 
way,  and  it  is  a  very  real  one,  may  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  As  the 
Senator  remembers,  when  the  resolution 
was  adopted,  it  is  quite  true  that  it  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  91  to  0,  but  just  be- 
fore that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  had  lost  by  only  8  or  9  or 
10  votes.  Perhaps  that  is  why  the  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to  so  rapidly  by  a  vote 
of  91  to  0,  because  there  was  a  real  move- 
ment at  that  time  that  this  would  not 
be  a  negative  approach  to  hold  these 
committees  open  or  closed,  but  would  be 
a  positive  one. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  point  I  make  for 
the  Senator's  observation  and  comment 
is  that  probably  he  is  saying  that  we 
really  are  not  going  to  get  concrete  ex- 
amples on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  to 
why  that  part  of  the  rule  is  not  working. 
Senators  are  not  going  to  come  before 
the  Senate  and  say,  "I  have  tried  four 
times  to  get  a  markup  session  open  smd 
I  failed."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the 
Senator's  observation  it  is  not  even  being 
tried  in  many  cases;  they  just  remain 
closed.  Is  that  the  Senator's  observation? 

Mr.  COOK.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  One  last  question: 
The  Senator  mentioned  that  pressure  on 
Senators  from  special  interest  groups 
would  be  alleviated  if  we  had  markup 
sessions  that  are  now  closed  opened,  and 
if  we  changed  the  rule  accordingly. 

I  have  not,  in  my  short  1  year  and  2 
months,  liad  many  witnesses  who  wanted 
to  be  heard  or  who  wanted  an  opportu- 
nity to  go  to  the  markup.  I  have  not 
heard  from  them  in  any  numbers  where 
they  really  wanted  that  and  were  denied 
it,  but  I  understand  also  it  is  part  of  the 
concern  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
that  there  are  people  who,  because  they 
cannot  go  in,  choose  other  ways  to  find 
out  and  have  an  influence  on  legislation. 
Is  that  one  of  the  Senator's  positions? 

Mr.  COOK.  May  I  say  I  ttiink  there 
are  some  rather  remarkable  stories  that 
can  be  told  by  Senators  on  the  floor, 
where  they  have  been  to  markups  on 
major  pieces  of  legislation.  I  can  give  the 
Senator  one  example  myself.  There  was 
a  major  markup  on  a  piece  of  legislation 
and  I  felt  there  was  a  very  discriminatory 
matter  in  the  bill,  and  I  expressed  my- 
self. We  had  a  dinner  party  at  our  home 
that  evening,  and  I  must  have  received 
10  long-distance  telephone  calls  from  in- 
terested people  in  my  State  asking  me 
why  I  had  a  hangup  and  why  the  bill  did 
not  get  out  of  committee.  Next  day  I 
found  out  that  one  of  the  majority  staff 
members  had  let  that  Information  out. 
That  is  the  way  things  get  to  Jack  An- 
derson and  other  colimmists  here. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  are  many 
reporters  around  here  who  make  their 
living  that  way,  rather  Uke  the  bootleg- 
ger looking  for  the  one  on  whom  he  can 
make  his  best  shot.  Many  of  our  rather 
substantial  reporters  make  a  Uving  from 
what  goes  on  off  the  floor  and  behind 
closed  doors,  and  would  have  it  be  that 


way  rather  than  have  it  take  place  in 
open  meetings,  where  they  would  lose  the 
benefit  of  the  squealers  and  individuals 
who  give  them  this  information. 

We  have  a  nimiber  of  such  people  on 
the  standing  committees  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  and  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  knows  of  it — it  is 
not  hard  to  find  out  what  went  on  in  the 
markups.  It  all  depends  on  whom  one 
can  call  and  discuss  things  with.  One 
finds  out  all  of  a  sudden  that  he  has  a 
horrible  reputation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  Is  a  Senator 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  woke 
up  one  day  and  read  the  headlines  in 
newspapers  in  his  State  as  to  what  he 
h£ul  said  in  the  committee,  and  he  found 
out  it  came  from  a  staff  member  who 
was  disappointed  in  the  position  he  had 
taken  on  a  piece  of  legislation  and  de- 
cided this  was  the  way  he  would  get  even 
with  the  Senator  and  get  him  in  line. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senator,  I  would 
rather  have  everybody  there  when  we 
markup  a  bill,  so  everybody's  position 
will  be  known  and  no  one  may  misinter- 
pret what  he  said.  I  would  rather  they 
get  it  there  than  get  it  second  hsmd  or 
third  hand. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  COOK.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Maine  for  yielding,  tmd  wish  to  say  I 
think  the  sooner  we  start  in  this  direc- 
tion, the  better.  May  I  say  that  some- 
times we  have  to  start  with  one  commit- 
tee before  we  can  move  to  another.  Some- 
times we  start  in  one  place,  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  having  started  with  that,  we  move 
on  and  realize  the  wisdom  of  what  we 
have  done  on  a  small  scale,  so  we  can  go 
on  to  a  larger  scale. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  communication  from  Jack  T. 
Conway,  president  of  Common  Cause,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Common  Cause, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  7. 1974. 
Deak  Senator:  The  Congressional  Budget- 
ary Procedures  Act  of  1978,  S.  1541,  as  report- 
ed by  the  Senate  Government  Operations 
Committee  contained  an  anti-secrecy  pro- 
vision for  tbe  newly  proposed  Budget  C<»n- 
mlttee.  This  provision  was  successfully  spon- 
sored In  the  Committee  by  Senators  Percy 
and  Muskle.  The  Senate  Rules  Committee, 
however,  deleted  the  section  in  Its  considera- 
tion of  the  legislation.  When  the  Budget  bill 
comes  to  the  floor  next  week.  Senator  Chiles 
wlU  move  to  restore  this  vital  anti-secrecy 
provision.  We  urge  your  support  for  this 
amendment.  With  Its  Inclusion,  we  believe 
the  budget  bill  represents  an  important  step 
forward  in  Improving  the  Congressional 
budgetary  powers. 

The  proposals  end  secrecy  In  Congress'  con- 
sideration of  the  budget.  It  would  require  the 
new  Budget  Committee  to  hold  all  of  its 
meetings  in  public,  limiting  closed  meetings 
to  reasons  of  national  security,  personal  pri- 
vacy and  other  legitimate  matters.  This  Is  a 
reasonable  and  workable  proposal. 

The  budget  blU  contains  a  second  key  pro- 
vision sponsored  by  Senator  Percy  which 
would  grant  citizen  access  to  general  budget 
Information  obtained  for  Congress  by  the 
new  Congressional  Office  of  the  Budget.  TbU 
provision  would  provide  citizens  with  the  op- 
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portunlty  to  obtain  Important  Information 
without  imposing  any  unreasonable  burdens 
on  the  Congress.  We  urge  your  opposition  to 
any  efforte  to  delete  or  weaken  this  provi- 
sion. 

On  March  6,  1973,  you  voted  for  the  open- 
committee  markup  proposal  that  would  have 
established  a  presumption  for  all  Senate 
committee  meetings  to  be  held  in  public. 
There  is  now  a  history  of  open  meetings  In 
the  Congress:  three  Senate  Committees,  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  Interior  and  Banking 
have  adopted  open  meetings  rules:  under 
Senator  Jackson's  and  Senator  MetcaU's 
leadership,  open  conference  committee  meet- 
ings were  held  on  the  Emergency  Energy 
Bill;  and  the  House  now  conducts  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  its  business  in  open 
niarkups.  Openness  works! 

If  Congress  is  to  win  public  support  for 
tax  measures  and  public  expenditure  pro- 
grams. It  must  l>e  prepared  to  provide  citi- 
zens with  clear,  understandable  information 
through  a  budget  process  that  is  open  to 
public  view  and  participation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JACK  T.  CCNWAY, 

President. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  shall  take  only  a  very  few  minutes.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE)  referred  to  an  article  that  has 
appeared  in  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 
It  might  more  properly  have  been  en- 
titled "A  Retiree's  Lament."  It  happened 
to  be  a  Republican,  but  it  could  very  well 
have  been  a  Democrat.  In  any  event,  it 
was  an  unidentified  retiree  from  Con- 
gress who  was  voicing  his  lament  con- 
cerning the  "system." 

I  dare  say  there  could  be  many  stories 
written  based  on  statements  by  retirees 
from  Congress  who  would  not  echo  the 
criticism  that  was  embodied  in  this  par- 
ticular article.  And  yet  one  retiree's 
lament  goes  out  to  2  Vz  million  readers,  or 
whatever  the  number  may  have  been. 

This  is  one  reason  why  Congress  has 
a  21-percent  rating  today.  So  Members 
of  Congress  are  running  down  the  insti- 
tution of  which  they  are  a  part.  This  re- 
tiree was  a  sorehead — a  man  of  little 
faith. 

One  of  the  American  poets  has  said, 
"Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait."  This  retiree 
did  not  learn  to  labor  and  to  wait.  Milton 
said: 

They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  the  chairman 
of  a  committee,  one  does  not  have  to  be 
the  ranking  member  of  a  committee,  one 
does  not  have  to  serve  in  the  leadership 
to  make  his  impact  upon  the  history  of 
tills  country  and  to  leave  his  influence 
and  his  "footprints  on  the  sands  of 
time."  This  man,  referred  to  in  the  ar- 
ticle, had  lost  his  guts  and  his  enthu- 
siasm. He  did  not  have  the  determina- 
tion and  the  willpower  and  the  patience 
to  labor  and  to  wait. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  pardon  an  interruption? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTKD.  U  I  may  just 
continue,  and  so  he  was  disappointed  be- 
cause he  did  not  have  his  hands  on  the 
ball  and  he  decided  to  grumble  and  to 
go  home.  He  was  a  quitter. 

I  believe  in  the  system.  I  have  worked 
in  the  legislative  system  for  28  years.  And 
if  I  were  never  to  become  a  committee 
chairman,  if  I  had  never  been  elected  to 
a  position  of  leadership,  I  would  still  be- 


lieve in  and  uphold  and  defend  the 
system. 

I  say  we  ought  to  quit  running  down 
this  institution.  Those  of  us  who  want  to 
retire,  let  us  retire  and  get  out.  If  we  can- 
not swim  here,  let  us  get  out.  But  every 
Member  who  comes  to  tliis  body  and  the 
other  body  can  make  a  contribution. 
Whether  he  ever  becomes  the  chairman 
of  a  committee,  he  can  make  a  great  con- 
tribution. If  he  will  work  and  sweat,  he 
can  serve.  What  greater  privilege  is  there 
than  to  serve?  That  is  what  we  ask  to  do 
when  we  ask  the  people  to  send  us  here. 
What  greater  privilege  is  there  than  to 
work  for  "he  people  of  the  United  States? 

It  has  been  said  in  the  debate  that  the 
"reason  why  we  have  pressure  groups  Is 
that  we  operate  behind  closed  doors." 
Yet,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  op- 
erated behind  closed  doors  for  5  years  at 
the  beginning  of  its  history. 

When  the  constitutional  framers — 
that  illustrious  gathering  of  our  fore- 
bears sat  down  in  Philadelphia  in  1787, 
the  first  thing  they  did  was  to  close  the 
doors  of  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
It  did  not  cause  pressure  groups  and 
lobbyists  to  spring  up  everywhere. 

I  am  for  open  hearings.  But  times  do 
come  when  closed  meetings  of  commit- 
tees are  necessary.  To  say  that  only  a 
majority  can  close  a  meeting  puts  the 
onus  on  a  single  member  to  stand  up 
and  say,  "We  should  have  closed  hear- 
ings." That  member  will  be  subjected  to 
criticism  for  moving  that  a  meeting  be 
closed. 

I  want  this  system.  We  run  down  the 
system.  No  wonder  only  21  percent  think 
the  system  is  working.  The  rest  are  run- 
ning us  down  instead  of  working  In  the 
system.  This  system  has  worked  very 
well  for  185  years,  operating  imder  the 
rules,  19  of  which  were  originally 
adopted.  We  have  opened  up  sessions  of 
the  Senate.  Senate  Resolution  69  opened 
up  the  sessions,  making  it  possible  for 
committees  to  open  up  their  sessions. 

All  I  am  asking  the  Senate  to  do  today 
is  to  stick  with  the  rules — not  to  single 
out  one  committee  and  say  that  the  rules 
shall  not  apply  to  that  committee;  not 
to  depiive  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
that  one  committee,  once  tiiey  have  been 
appointed,  from  determining  what  rules 
the  majority  of  them  wish  to  foUow.  If 
the  majority  of  that  coiimiittee  wish  to 
have  open  markup  and  voting  sessions, 
let  them  provide  that  the  session  shall 
be  open.  Well  and  good.  I  have  no  com- 
plaint about  that.  A  majority  of  that 
committee,  under  paragraph  7(b)  of 
standing  rule  XXV  can  make  that  deter- 
mination. 

Let  us  leave  it  to  the  majority  of  the 
Budget  Committee  to  make  that  deter- 
mination. Let  us  not  chip  away  a  little 
here  and  a  little  there  and  discriminate 
against  that  committee  before  it  is  even 
created. 

What  I  have  said  about  the  committee 
is  not  In  criticism  of  any  Senator.  It  is 
not  directed  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Maine  said  about  the  editorial.  The  edi- 
torial is  there  for  all  to  see.  But  we  are 
living  in  a  time  when  Congress  and  all 
institutions  have  suffered.  One  reason 
why  Congress  has  suffered  Is  that  so 
many  Members  of  Congress  leave  Con- 


gress and  then  nm  Congress  down  when 
they  leave.  They  nm  the  institution 
down.  I  tliink  it  is  about  time  some  of  us 
stood  up  for  the  institution,  for  Congress, 
and  for  the  system. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
have  had  a  good  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment. And  no  Senator  is  better  in  debat- 
ing a  point  than  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  I  think  he 
has  made  some  very  good  points. 

We  had  a  sunshine  law  proposed  in 
Florida.  It  took  about  6  or  8  years  before 
it  passed.  I  have  heard  every  one  of  these 
arguments  time  and  time  again.  And  I 
for  one  felt,  in  Florida,  that  if  we  could 
only  operate  freely  in  committees  for 
once,  if  they  were  open,  then  people 
would  understand  that  government  can 
still  work.  At  first,  when  I  was  a  Florida 
State  legislator,  I  felt,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stexnis)  feels  whom  I  respect  very 
much.  And  I  think  some  people  in  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  be- 
lieved at  first  what  he  believes  so  sin- 
cerely. Because  when  we  made  a  motion 
to  open  up  that  committee,  the  same 
argument  was  made.  But  we  tried  open- 
ing up  meetings  and  now  I  do  not  tliink 
anyone  would  want  to  go  back  to  the 
closed  sessions.  I  only  wish  we  could  try 
open  sessions  with  the  Conmuttee  on  the 
Budget. 

I  believe  in  the  system,  too.  I  believe 
in  a  governmental  system  that  is  based 
upon  the  principle  of  democracy — a 
democracy  properly  informed.  That  is 
the  kind  of  democracy  I  believe  is  going 
to  make  the  right  decision.  That  is  the 
right  rationale  on  which  govenmient 
should  work. 

Once  there  was  a  theory  that  only  the 
aristocracy  could  rule;  that  they  were 
the  only  people  who  could  make  the  right 
decisions.  There  have  been,  throughout 
history,  governments  ruled  by  divine 
rule,  by  imenlightened  rulers,  by  despotic 
rulers,  but  our  system  set  up  nearly  200 
years  ago  was  unique.  It  called  for  rule 
of  the  people  and  of  the  people's  duly 
elected  representatives.  But  our  democ- 
racy rests  on  two  requirements.  They  are, 
first,  the  majority  of  the  people;  and 
second,  a  properly  Informed  citizenry.  I 
think  that  what  we  are  talking  about 
here  is  that  through  tliis  amendment  we 
are  going  to  give  the  people  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  informed  about  major  deci- 
sions— about  budgetary  priorities.  I 
believe  and  trust  in  the  rationale  of  our 
system  through  which  we  believe  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  if  they  are  properly 
informed,  will  make  the  right  decisions. 

I  know  that  the  Senate  has  been  op- 
erating for  over  185  years.  I  think  that 
in  most  ways  we  are  operating  in  the 
very  same  way  we  did  185  years  ago.  I 
think  we  have  to  do  something  if  we 
want  to  be  a  coequal  branch  of  Govern- 
ment, if  we  want  to  carry  out  our  re- 
sponsibility under  a  system  of  checks 
and  balances  if  we  want  to  reassert  our 
constitutional  power.  But  I  think  we 
have  to  come  up  to  the  20th  century  in 
the  procedures  we  have. 

No  Senator  can  say  that  he  loves  the 
Senate  more  than  any  other  Senator. 
But  we  all  listen  to  our  own  drum,  our 
own  instinct  that  tells  us  what  is  right. 
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I  know  I  listen  to  my  own  dnim.  4i>d  I 
believe  If  we  are  going  to  do  some  hlng 
about  our  system,  we  must  do  It  :  Ight. 
If  we  are  going  to  reform  the  cod  Tes- 
sional  budgetary  procedure  we  mu  t  do 
it  right.  We  say  we  wonder  why  on  y  20 
percent  of  the  people  have  confic  ence 
in  us.  I  feel  if  we  are  going  to  trus  our 
fellow  Senators — and  I  certainly  dc  —we 
have  to  cut  off  the  closed  comn  Ittee 
meetings  and  do  the  right  thing  and  >pen 
them  up.  If  we  trust  our  fellow  Seni  tors, 
why  in  the  world  do  we  not  trus  the 
pecHPle?  We  trust  one  another,  but  s  ime- 
how  we  do  not  seem  to  trust  the  p«  >ple, 
the  people  we  were  all  sent  here  to  rep- 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  wil  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  believe  there  is  a  :  oint 
In  addition  to  and  separate  and  i  part 
from  the  question  whether  hea;  Ings 
should  be  open.  If  the  pending  am  ;nd- 
ment  prevails,  it  will  be  in  the  st  tute 
and  thus  we  will  be  surrendering  t  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  I  xec- 
utive  the  power  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  disagree  with  the  Sen- 
ator, because  Congress  could  not  sur- 
render by  statute  the  power  the  Cc  isti- 
tution  gives  us,  and  the  Constitution  pro- 
Tides  that  each  House  shall  have  th  au- 
thority to  make  its  own  rules. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  My  siiggestion  is  his: 
That  this  proposal  now  pending  si  ould 
be  debated  as  to  whether  or  not  It  si  ould 
be  incorporated  in  the  Senate  rul<  j.  If 
we  incorporate  it  in  the  statute,  it  can 
never  be  changed  without  the  coi  sent 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  an<  the 
approvEil  of  the  Executive.  For  that  rea- 
son, regardless  of  the  merits,  the  pro- 
posal should  be  handled  by  an  am  tnd- 
ment  to  the  rules,  I  believe,  and  n<  t  be 
placed  in  the  statute.  You  cannot  ch  mge 
it  without  the  consent  of  the  Hout  e  of 
Representatives  suid  the  President. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Well,  I  respectfully  dis- 
agree again.  I  think  the  Constiti  tion 
would  give  us  the  authority,  if  we  wa  ited 
to  change  it,  to  change  it  again  by  Jen- 
iate  rules. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  recoi  d  Is 
clear.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  m:  un- 
derstanding that  it  is  already  in  the  igls- 
lation  that  nothing  will  prevent  the  Sen- 
ate from  changing  its  niles,  so  we  d  i  not 
have  to  rely  on  constitutional  protet  tion, 
but  on  the  specific  legislation  now  s<  ught 
to  be  enacted,  or  the  Senate  rules.; 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  suppoi  t  the 
Chiles  amendments. 

As  I  testified  in  a  statement  U  the 
Rules  Committee  on  S.  1541,  in  Jan  lary, 
there  was  much  that  concerned  me  <  bout 
the  bill's  prospects  for  bringing  meai  ing- 
ful  and  workable  budget  reform  U  the 
Congress. 

But  one  thing  I  did  say  needed  nore 
attention  if  we  were  going  to  have  sub- 
stantial reform,  and  not  just  a  cha  ude, 
was  better  budget  information  tc  cut 
through  the  hodgepodge  of  agei  cies, 
activities,  organizations  and  programs 
that  drive  each  8uid  every  one  of  us  Jrazy 
each  time  we  try  to  make  some  rhyi  le  or 
reason  out  of  the  Federal  budget  Jeach 
year. 


The  amendments  we  have  before  us 
would  accomplish  Just  that  and  signify 
still  more.  They  represent  one  of  the 
most  forward-looking  steps  we  can  take 
for  ourselves  in  the  course  of  our  Senate 
duties  and  for  the  people  back  home: 
and  that  is  to  start  to  put  the  Federal 
budget  and  the  key  decisions  that  control 
our  spending  in  a  clear,  comprehensive 
and  comprehensible  framework  of  na- 
tional needs,  functions,  programs,  and 
program  steps. 

I  would  vote  for  and  support  any  meas- 
ure that  offered  even  the  possibility  of 
making  this  Government  run  on  a  set 
of  information  and  decisions  that  could 
be  directly  within  the  grasp  of  individual 
Members  and  individual  citizens,  a  struc- 
tiu-e  to  enable  all  participants  to  voice 
important  Judgments  on  national  poli- 
cies, priorities,  and  programs  not  Just 
judgments  on  a  barrage  of  thousands  of 
progranmiaUc  pieces  that  the  executive 
branch  uses  to  drain  our  energy  and  dis- 
sipate our  attention,  whether  intention- 
ally or  not.  This  Government  simply  has 
to  become  more  responsive  to  the  people. 
It  is  high  time  we  let  the  people  know 
and  understand  just  what  we  are  doing 
and  we  get  back  to  a  representative  form 
of  government  rather  than  one  of  execu- 
tive rxile. 

But  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  has  explained,  these  amendments 
offer  a  lot  more  than  Just  a  possibility 
to  work  such  an  improvement.  They  will, 
in  my  judgment,  bring  us  and  the  public 
direct  benefits  in  understanding  and  con- 
trolling the  budget  simply  because  they 
are  so  well  grounded,  so  well  supported, 
and  the  product  of  so  much  hard  think- 
ing by  so  many  knowledgeable  sources 
over  the  last  3  years. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
in  support  of  these  much  needed  meas- 
ures.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NuNN).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  (No.  1017)  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles).  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  CHerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  Inovyb),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfucld),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGk)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
TORE) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClurb),  the 
Senator  frcHU  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood), 


and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  is  absent  due 
to  illness  in  the  family. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  55, 
nays  26,  as  follows: 


|No.  78  Leg] 

YEAS— 55 

Abourezk 

Oumey 

Moss 

Allen 

Hart 

Muskle 

Baker 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Rartlett 

HaskeU 

Nunn 

Bayh 

Hathaway 

PeU 

Beall 

HoUlnBs 

Percy 

Bellmon 

Huddleston 

Proxmlre 

Brock 

Hughes 

RlblcoS 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Schwelker 

Case 

Johnston 

Stafford 

Chiles 

Uagniison 

Stevenson 

Clark 

Mathlas 

Symington 

cook 

McOovern 

Taft 

Cranston 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Dole 

Metcalf 

.We'cker 

nomenid 

Metzenbaum 

Williams 

Eagleton 

Mondale 

ErvlQ 

Montoya 
NAYS— 26 

Bennett 

Fannin 

Scott.  Hugh 

Bible 

Pong 

Scott, 

Buckley 

Gravel 

William  L. 

Byrd, 

Orlffln 

Sparkman 

Harry  F.. 

Jr.    Hansen 

Stennls 

Byrd,  Roliert  C.  Helms 

Stevens 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

McCleUan 

Tower 

Curtis 

Pearson 

Eastland 

Randolph 

Nar  voTiNa— 

-19 

Aiken 

Hatfield 

McOee 

Bentsen 

Inouye 

Packwood 

Blden 

Jaylta 

Pastore 

Church 

Kennedy 

Thurmond 

Dominick 

Long 

Young 

Ful  bright 

Mansfleld 

aoldwater 

McClure 

So  Mr.  Chiles'  amendment  (No.  1017) 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  congratulate  the  present  occu- 
pant of  the  chair,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles).  He 
Just  won  a  great  victory. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  there  will  be  no  more  rollcall 
votes  today. 

The  Senate  will  come  in  at  10:30  a.m. 
tomorrow  morning.  Immediately  after 
the  two  leaders  or  their  designees  have 
been  recognized  under  the  standing  or- 
der, the  Senate  will  resume  the  consider- 
ation of  the  unfinished  business.  Amend- 
ments will  be  in  order.  Yea-and-nay 
votes  will  occur. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  S.  1541 
marks  nearly  2  years  of  concerted  con- 
gressional effort  to  devise  more  effective 
ways  of  exercising  our  constitutional 
duties  to  levy  taxes  and  appropriate 
funds. 

It  was  my  privilege  in  company  with 
15  other  Members  of  the  Senate  to  serve 
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on  the  Joint  Study  Committee  on  Budget 
Control,  which  filed  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendations on  AprU  18,  1973.  I  was 
also  privileged  to  cosponsor  S.  1641,  the 
budget  reform  bill  introduced  the  same 
day  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  followed  with 
close  interest  the  labors  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
to  fashion  reform  proposals  which  could 
command  the  support  of  a  majority  of 
Senators  and  establish  a  sound  basis  for 
compromise  with  the  House.  I  congratu- 
late the  distinguished  chairmen  and 
members  of  the  two  committees  for  their 
handiwork.  It  is  no  mean  feat  to  labor 
in  the  long  shadow  of  the  Constitution 
and  nearly  186  years  of  congressional 
practice  and  precedent  and  forge  pro- 
posals as  cogent  as  those  presented  in  tlie 
pending  bill  and  the  reports  of  the  two 
committees. 

I  do  not  subscribe,  Mr.  President,  to  all 
of  the  recommendations  and  will  state 
my  major  reservations.  On  the  other 
hand,  barring  unforeseen  changes  in  the 
amending  process,  I  intend  to  vote  for 
the  bill  on  final  passage.  The  House  has 
passed  its  bill  and  good  ground  as  well 
as  momentum  for  reform  are  strong.  I 
have  concluded,  speaking  as  a  ranking 
member  of  the  Appropriations  and  Ju- 
diciary Committees,  that  this  93d  Con- 
gress must  accept  responsibility  for  es- 
tablishing the  framework  for  budget  re- 
form and  leave  to  future  Congresses  the 
tasks  of  refinement  for  which  I  antici- 
pate clear  needs.  The  bill  beforp  us  is  a 
good  start  toward  building  the  frame- 
work, and  in  that  vein  I  support  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  note  that  38  Senators 
contributed  directly  to  committee  work 
on  the  reform  proposals.  Fifteen  served 
exclusively  on  the  Joint  Study  Commit- 
tee on  Budget  Control;  14  served  exclu- 
sively on  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  and  nine  on  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration.  The  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  served  on  both  the  Joint 
Study  Committee  and  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  The  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
served  on  both  the  (jrovemment  Opera- 
tions and  Rules  Committees.  In  addition, 
many  other  Senators  have  contributed 
actively  through  participation  in  hear- 
ings or  by  proposing  amendments. 

In  short,  this  bill  bears  witness  to  a 
great  cooperative  effort  in  the  Congress. 
It  belies  the  claims  of  the  prophets  of 
doom  that  Congress  is  unwilling  to  re- 
form or,  if  disposed  to  reform,  incapable 
of  rising  to  the  task. 

My  major  reservations  with  the  pend- 
ing bill  concern  significant  deviations 
from  the  specific  recommendations,  if 
not  the  spirit,  of  the  Report  of  the  Joint 
Study  Committee  on  Budget  Control : 

First.  The  provisions  recommended  to 
impose  and  maintain  spending  ceilings 
are  not  sufficiently  strong. 

Second.  The  proposal  to  leave  to  party 
caucuses  the  assignment  of  members  to 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  may 
weaken  the  responsiveness  desired  from 
the  Appropriations  and  Finance  Com- 
mittees. 


Third.  Creation  of  the  Congressional 
Office  of  Budget  is  premature. 

Fourth.  The  issue  of  impoundment 
should  be  reserved  for  separate  legisla- 
tion or,  more  preferably,  resolved  tacitly 
by  successful  congressional  budget  re- 
form. 

I  shall  elaborate  later,  Mr.  President, 
on  each  of  these  reservations.  They  re- 
fiect  my  years  of  experience  on  the  Ap- 
propriations and  Judiciary  Committees 
and  a  strong  disposition  toward  conserv- 
ative reform. 

My  fimdament£d  concern  with  the 
pending  bill  is  that  it  pi'oposes  too  much 
too  soon  in  the  way  of  structures  and  pro- 
cedures. It  does  not  give  sufficient  weight 
to  the  collective  wisdom  of  this  body 
which,  more  often  than  not,  arrives  at 
acceptable  compromises  with  relatively 
limited  structures  and  procedures. 

I  regret  that  the  proponents  of  this  bill 
were  not  content  with  just  laying  the 
foundations  upon  which  future  Con- 
gresses could  fashion  more  or  less  elabo- 
rate structures  in  response  to  clearly  per- 
ceived needs  growing  out  of  actual  ex- 
perience. They  have  sought  instead  to 
anticipate  all  foreseeable  contingencies 
in  the  budget  process.  Experience  should 
make  clear  to  us  that  in  its  temper  and 
style  of  handling  the  budget.  Congress 
functions  as  much  as  a  government  of 
men  as  a  government  of  laws.  Structures 
which  may  appear  wise  and  durable  to 
this  Congress  may  not  serve  well  the 
legitimate  preferences  of  our  successors 
several  years  hence. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  an  underlying  im- 
plication in  the  bill  and  committee  re- 
ports that  structures  and  procedures — 
matters  of  form — will  serve  as  miraculous 
solvents  for  the  extremely  sticky  issues 
of  substance  which  are  the  main  con- 
cerns of  Congress.  Improved  staffing  for 
the  budget  process,  and  better  coordina- 
tion among  the  authorizing,  taxation, 
and  appropriations  functions  certainly 
will  improve  somewhat  our  understand- 
ing of  basic  national  policy  choices  and 
the  costs  and  consequences  of  major  al- 
ternatives. Reforms  of  this  sort  provide 
no  magic  solutions,  however,  to  the  is- 
sues of  defense  versus  welfare,  income 
support  versus  social  service  programs, 
subsidized  housing  versus  housing  allow- 
ances and  so  on.  Many  of  our  problems 
in  handling  the  budget  spring  from  the 
near  impossibility  of  resolving  easily  is- 
sues of  this  sort.  Our  wisdom  in  making 
policy  decisions  grows  slowly  with  each 
Congress. 

Public  sentiment,  technological  change 
and  miexpected  economic  shifts  tend  to 
sunder  the  most  rational  analyses  and 
alternatives  when  the  time  comes  to  face 
up  to  basic  policy  and  spending  choices 
necessary  to  guide  the  Republic  for  an- 
other year  or  two. 

I  fear  very  much,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  may  be  heading  into  situations  in 
which  exaggerated  disputes  over  con- 
gressional budgetary  procedure  and  ju- 
risdiction could  distract  us  from  the 
often  intractable  realities  beyond  this 
Chamber.  Those  realities  are  the  real 
meat  of  policy  and  spending  delibera- 
tions. Our  difficulties  in  keeping  a  firm 
grip  on  the  substance  of  the  Nation's 
concerns  could  be  compounded  by  undue 


agonizing  over  the  technical  vaUdity  of 
voluminous  studies  and  the  data  sup- 
porting them.  Pew  of  us  are  qualified  by 
training  or  experience  to  discriminate 
wisely  in  such  technical  matters. 

Unfortunately,  it  appears  that  many 
Senators  believe  that  the  road  to  reform 
lies  in  procedural,  structural  and  analyt- 
ical competition  with  the  executive 
branch  on  budgetary  matters.  It  is  my 
conviction  that  our  main  strength  lies  in 
quite  different  directions.  It  lies  first  in 
our  representative  character — our  sensi- 
tivity to  what  the  public  will  support 
State  by  State  and  congressional  district 
by  congressional  district.  This  sensitivity 
is  notably  lacking  in  the  executive  bu- 
reaucracy. Second,  it  lies  in  our  ability 
to  make  collectively  legitimate  national 
policy  decisions  in  relatively  short  order 
considering  the  geographical  vastness  of 
the  Republic,  the  diversity  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  the  intricacies  of  the  Federal 
system  and  our  Nation's  major  role  in 
world  affairs.  The  Chief  Executive,  act- 
ing alone,  can  decide  quickly.  But  in 
those  instances  where  he  moves  toward 
decisions  in  concert  with  Federal  agen- 
cies, the  pace  can  be  glacial. 

It  is  very  much  in  fashion,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  chide  the  Congress  for  ineffec- 
tiveness and  to  attiibute  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  great  qualities  of  efficiency 
and  precision.  The  truth  of  the  matter, 
and  I  speak  without  partisanship,  is  that 
for  too  many  years  Congress  has  tended 
to  accept  wholesale  attractively  wrapped 
executive  recommendations  which 
hindsight  showed  to  have  rested  on 
shaky  analyses  and  egregiously  wrong 
assumptions.  Our  failures  have  resulted 
more,  perhaps,  from  our  too  ready  ac- 
ceptance of  executive  recommendations 
and  too  little  reliance  on  our  own  judg- 
ment and  public  opinion.  The  path  of 
wisdom  would  seem  to  lie  on  one  hand 
in  more  careful  attention  to  executive 
needs  for  improved  data  and  planning 
capabilities.  What  is  offered  by  the  ex- 
ecutive should  be  as  competent  as  the 
sciences  and  arts  of  analysis  and  plan- 
ning will  permit.  On  the  other  hand. 
Congress  should  not,  given  the  relatively 
limited  number  of  Members  and  the 
unique  constitutional  responsibilities  of 
each,  so  ensnare  itself  in  structures,  pro- 
cedures and  staff  recommendations  that 
it  loses  its  bearings  through  fruitless 
competition  with  the  executive  and  de- 
creasing sensitivity  to  public  sentiment. 

May  I  return  now  Mr.  President,  to 
the  four  major  reservations  with  the 
pending  bill  which  I  outlined  previously. 

SPEKDINC   CEILINGS 

The  Joint  Study  Committee  on  Budget 
Control  recommended  mandatory  ceil- 
ings for  the  first  concurrent  resolution. 
In  the  pending  bill,  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  is  more  or  less  advisory  in 
character.  Tliere  would  be  strong  incen- 
tives to  exaggerate  estimates  of  new 
budget  authority,  outlays,  and  appropria- 
tions as  hedges  against  the  unavoidable 
confronting  of  fiscal  reality  at  the  time 
of  the  second  concurrent  resolution  and 
in  the  subsequent  reconciliation  bill.  Ex- 
perience strongly  suggests  that  there  is 
no  substitute  for  early  and  firm  action 
on  spending  ceilings.  For  2  years  the  dis- 
tinguisned  chairmen  on  the  Senate  and 
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House  Appropriations  Committees  ]  ave 
set  subcommittee  ceilings  on  their  »wn 
initiative.  Because  these  ceilings  1  ave 
lacked  the  early  expressed  sanctioi  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  the  commit  ees 
have  been  highly  vulnerable  to  the  p  es- 
sures  for  increased  spending  that  c^  me 
Into  play  during  markup  and  floor  jc- 
tion.  I  recognize  that  there  is  str  mg 
sentiment  in  the  Senate  for  the  rat  ler 
relaxed  ceiling  previsions  in  the  penc  ng 
bill.  It  seems  inevitable  to  me,  howe  er, 
that  in  a  few  years  Congress  will  hav  to 
strengthen  considerably  the  force  nd 
effect  of  the  first  concurrent  resolut  in. 

SENATE     BtJDCET     COMMITTEi:     MEMBERSH    ? 

The  Joint  Study  Committee  on  Buc  ?et 
Control  made  specific  recommendati  »ns 
on  the  sources  of  Budget  Commi  tee 
members.  One-third  would  come  from  ;he 
Appropriations  Committee,  one-tl  ird 
from  the  Finance  Committee,  and  o  >e- 
third  from  the  other  standing  comr  it- 
tees.  This  formula  was  not  devised  as 
some  have  alleged,  to  buttress  the  sen  ar- 
ity  system,  to  assure  conservative  dc  ni- 
nance,  or  to  preserve  the  power  of  the 
Appropriations  and  Finance  Commitl  !es. 
The  real  aim  was  to  provide  for  c  ose 
communication  and  clear  accountab  lity 
among  the  Budget  Committee  and  the 
two  standing  committees  which  1  ear 
major  responsibilities  for  dealing  i  ith 
the  consequences  of  Budget  Commi  tee 
decisions.  The  party  caucuses  maj  in 
their  wisdom  appoint  Budget  Conu  lit- 
tce  members  in  roughly  the  proport  jns 
proposed  by  the  Joint  Study  Commllee. 
I  would  consider  such  a  result  fortuJate 
because  it  would  recognize  the  imlor- 
tance  of  both  experience  and  the  d  ici- 
plines  fostered  by  direct  participatio  i  in 
the  revenue  and  appropriations  proce  ses. 
Such  a  result  would  not  carry,  unfo  tu- 
nately,  the  force  of  clear  legislative  ec- 
ognition  that  the  Appropriations  ind 
Finance  Committees  bore  major  resi  >n- 
sibilitles  for  the  quality  of  Budget  C  m- 
mlttee  performance. 

I  fear  very  much,  Mr.  President,  lat 
the  party  caucuses  could  under  s  me 
circumstances  appoint  Budget  Conu  dt- 
tees  heavily  weighted  with  represei  ta- 
tlves  of  authorizing  committees.  I  am  lot 
unaware  of  the  temptations  to  argue  for 
generous  authorization  levels  and  to  ;n- 
gage  in  mutual  support  compacts  i  ith 
members  of  other  committees.  The  in- 
evitable result,  as  we  all  know,  is  to  h  ive 
the  problems  of  adjusting  dreams  to  r  al- 
ity  on  the  doorsteps  of  the  Approp  ia- 
tions  and  Finance  Committees. 

A  specific  concern  with  Budget  C  m- 
mlttee  membership  is  the  proposal  tc  set 
a  date  certain  for  terminating  the  w  Iv- 
er  on  Category  A  Committee  ass:  sn- 
ments.  The  fact  Is  that  we  do  not  k  ow 
what  the  workload  of  the  Senate  Bu<  get 
Committee  will  be.  It  seems  upwls<  to 
set  at  this  time  a  requirement  wl  Ich 
would  foreclose  the  future  possibilit  of 
having  Budget  Committee  mem  ers 
serve  on  either  the  Appropriatloni  or 
Finance  Committees  and  on  one  of  .he 
major  authorizing  committees  as  ^  ell. 
It  would  have  been  wiser.  In  my  ji  ig- 
ment,  if  the  bill  did  not  set  a  termj  la- 
tlon  date  for  the  Category  A  waiver. '  his 
Is  a  matter  which  could  be  revlewe<   by 


any   future   Congress   In   the   light   of 
actual  experience. 

CONGRESSIONAL    OFFICE   OP   BUDGET 

My  earlier  expressed  reservations 
about  procedures  and  structures  apply 
particularly  to  this  proposal.  The  Joint 
Study  Committee  recommended  a  joint 
staff  to  serve  the  Senate  and  House 
Budget  Committees.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment would  have  the  virtue  of  relatively 
few  staff  members,  close  coordination 
between  the  budget  activities  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  and  most  important- 
ly, close  day-to-day  contact  between 
members  and  staff  to  assure  that  we 
would  in  fact  be  consciously  responsible 
for  our  decisions.  I  would  not  object  if 
experience  later  suggests  the  merits  of 
separate  Senate  and  House  staffs  and 
even  a  Congressional  OCBce  of  Budget. 
But  at  this  time,  I  have  some  apprehen- 
sion about  the  confusion  which  could 
result  when  two  new  and  separate  Budg- 
et Committee  staffs  plus  a  new  Congres- 
sional Office  of  the  Budget  attempt  to 
work  with  the  staffs  of  the  present 
standing  committees,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  and  the  budget  staffs  of  the 
other  executive  agencies. 

IMPOUNDMENT 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  the  House 
in  its  wisdom  has  included  anti-im- 
poundment provisions  in  its  reform  bill. 
The  provisions  In  the  bill  before  us  are 
comparatively  restrained.  It  would  be 
regrettable  enough,  if  the  bill  finally 
agreed  to  in  conference  proved  imac- 
ceptable  to  the  President.  The  entire  re- 
form effort  represents  a  constructive 
and,  in  spite  of  my  reservations,  a  gen- 
erally effective  congressional  response 
to  imcontroUable  spending  situations 
which.  In  my  judgment,  have  sanctioned 
executive  impoundment  as  a  last  resort 
measure.  Furthermore,  the  Federal 
courts  have  taken  cognizance  of  Im- 
poundment issues  and  have  rendered 
judgments  for  or  against  selected  im- 
poundment actions.  It  Is  much  too  early, 
however,  to  discern  a  clear  judicial  pat- 
tern. 

CONC1.USION 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  again  the 
two  committees  for  their  efforts.  I  have 
dwelt  mainly  <mi  my  reservations  about 
the  pending  bill.  This  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  opposition  to  Its  broad  thrust 
which  is  clearly  in  the  direction  of 
needed  reform.  We  are  making  a  good 
start.  I  trust  that  we  will  keep  open 
minds  and  move  promptly  to  make  need- 
ed adjustments  dictated  by  experience. 

It  would  be  well  to  support  a  fair  and 
thorough  trial  of  the  procedures  and 
structures  which  finally  emerge  from 
this  significant  and  constructive  venture 
in  which  I  have  been  privileged  to  par- 
ticipate. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  a  great 
pleasure  to  see  before  us  for  debate  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  legislation  ccmceivably 
could  become  the  most  significant  bill  to 
be  debated  and  passed  by  the  93d  Con- 
gress. It  is,  potentially,  one  of  the  meet 
important  bills  to  come  before  us  In 
years. 


The  need  for  this  legislation  is  obvious. 
No  properly  run  business  in  the  Nation 
considers  each  proposed  expenditure 
piecemeal,  independently  of  a  careful  as- 
sessment of  total  expenditure  demands 
and  revenues  available.  No  properly  nm 
business  with  varying  divisions  and  in- 
vestment concerns  fails  to  assess  whether 
its  investment  in  each  concern  relative  to 
the  rest  reflects  the  priorities  it  deems 
most  beneficial  for  its  interests.  Yet, 
Congress  has  continued  to  operate  our 
Government,  in  which  our  taxpayers 
have  far  more  money  invested  than  in 
any  corporation,  in  a  manner  which  al- 
lows expenditures  to  be  agreed  upon 
without  consideration  of  either  their  ef- 
fect upon  the  total  budget  picture  or 
their  relationship  to  Congress  sense  of 
national  priorities.  Partly,  although  not 
totally  for  these  reasons,  by  far  the 
largest  peacetime  budget  deficits  have 
occurred  recently,  and  the  total  Federal 
debt  has  increased  by  approximately 
$200  billion  in  the  last  20  years. 

The  legislation  before  us  would  pro- 
vide a  structiu-e  for  preventing  these 
tendencies.  For  the  first  time,  it  would 
provide  a  regular  congressional  frame- 
work for  openly  debating  national  priori- 
ties, rather  than  only  the  merits  of  in- 
dividual proposals.  It  would  also  provide 
a  procedure  for  consideration  of  overall 
revenue  and  expenditure  levels  and  to 
some  extent,  the  relationship  of  indi- 
vidual proposals  to  these  levels  and  the 
priorities  agreed  upon. 

I  welcome  In  particular  the  bill's  new 
controls  on  "backdoor  spending"  such  as 
contract  authority,  permanent  appropri- 
ations bills  and  "mandatory  entitlement" 
bills.  During  the  past  5  fiscal  years,  Con- 
gress has  cut  the  administration's  ap- 
propriations requests  by  about  $30  bil- 
lion. However,  during  the  same  period. 
Congress  approved  in  bills  other  than 
appropriation  bills — or  "backdoor  spend- 
ing"— amoimts  in  excess  of  $30  billion 
more  than  the  administration's  budget 
estimates. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  mention 
my  doubts  about  the  mechanics  of  this 
bill.  The  proposed  timetable  for  consider- 
ing the  budget  Is  strict  and  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  early  deadline  for  re- 
porting all  legislation  containing  author- 
izations, as  well  as  the  expectation  that 
all  revenue  and  controllable  appropria- 
tion bills  could  be  enacted  in  a  2-month 
period.  The  very  short  time  periods  be- 
tween receipt  by  the  Congressional  Office 
on  the  Budget  of  Information  from  all 
authorizing  committees;  its  report  to 
Congress  on  the  budget;  reporting  of  a 
resolution  proposing  appropriate  budget 
levels  by  the  budget  committees ;  and  the 
deadline  for  standing  committees  to  re- 
port authorizing  legislation;  also  con- 
cern me  greatly.  I  hope  that  these  pro- 
visions and  others  which  may  need  more 
work  will  be  discussed  fully  during  the 
floor  debate. 

Nevertheless,  it  Is  imperative  that  we 
address  these  problems  and  do  our  best  to 
enact  a  workable  bill.  We  are  all  aware 
that  according  to  some  polls,  an  all-time 
low  of  21  percent  of  our  citizens  have 
confidence  in  the  Congress.  I  believe  there 
are  few,  if  any,  more  constructive  steps 
we  could  take  to  remedy  that  situation 
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than  to  pass  a  bill  indicating  that  Con- 
gress is  ready  to  reassert  its  constitu- 
tional responsibility  to  exert  control  over 
the  Nation's  purse  strings,  in  a  rational 
and  effective  manner. 

The  public  relations  benefits  of  this 
bill,  however,  are  incidental.  Most  cruci- 
ally, it  is  an  attempt  which  must  be  made 
to  take  a  major  step  in  the  direction  of 
expending  our  country's  money  with  the 
care  and  deliberation  which  that  process 
deserves.  For  that  reason,  I  trust  we  will 
press  for  its  expeditious  enactment. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  1815.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  August  P. 
Walz; 

S.  1673.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Zosima 
Telebanco  Van  Zanten; 

S.  1852.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Georgina 
Henrietta  Harris; 

S.  1922.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Robert  J. 
Martin;  and 

S.  2315.  An  Act  to  amend  the  minimum 
limits  of  compensation  of  Senate  committee 
employees  and  to  amend  the  Uidicia  require- 
ments on  franked  mall,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  subsequently  signed 
the  enrolled  bills. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE   VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NuNN) ,  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
Pi'esident,  In  accordance  with  title  46, 
section  1126(c)  of  the  United  States 
Code,  appoints  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  Johnston)  to  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Acad- 
emy, and  the  Chair  announces  on  behalf 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  (Mr.  Magnttson)  his  appoint- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastore)  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  as  members 
of  the  same  Board  of  Visitors. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, in  accordance  with  title  14,  section 
194(a)  of  the  United  States  Code,  ap- 
points the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  to  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy,  and  the 
Chair  announces  on  behalf  of  the  chaii*- 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
(Ml'.  Magkcson)  his  appointments  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  ^Mr.  Long)  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall) 
as  members  of  the  same  Board  of 
Visitors. 


FAIR    LABOR    STANDARDS    AMEND- 
MENTS  OF    1974 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S. 2747. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  2747) 


to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  to  increase  the  minimum  wage 
rate  under  that  act,  to  expand  the  cov- 
erage of  the  act,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause,  and  insert: 

SHORT  title;  beferences  to  act 
Section  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1974". 
(b)  Unless  otherwise  specified,  whenever 
in  this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or  re- 
peal of.  a  section  or  other  provision,  the  sec- 
tion or  other  provision  amended  or  repealed 
is  a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  201- 
219). 

INCREASE    IN     MINIMUM     WAGE     RATE    FOR     EM- 
PLOYEES   COVERED    BEFORE     1966 

Sec.  2.  Section  6(a)  (1)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)  not  less  than  $2  an  hour  during  the 
period  ending  December  31,  1974,  not  less 
than  $2.10  an  hour  during  the  year  beginning 
January  1,  1975,  and  not  less  than  $2.30  an 
hour  after  December  31,  1976,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  section;". 

INCREASE  IN  MINIMUM  WAGE  RATE  FOR  NON- 
AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYEES  COVERED  IN  1966 
AND  1973 

SEC.  3.  Section  6(b)  Is  amended  (1)  by  in- 
serting ",  title  IX  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  or  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1974"  after  "1966",  and  (2) 
by  striking  out  paragraplis  (1)  through  (5) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  not  less  than  $1.90  an  hour  during 
the  period  ending  December  31,  1974, 

"(2)  not  less  than  $2  an  hour  during  the 
year  beginning  January  1,  1975, 

"(3)  not  less  than  $2.20  an  hour  during 
the  year  beginning  January  1,  1976,  and 

"(4)  not  less  than  $2.30  an  hour  after  De- 
cember 31,  1976." 

INCREASE  IN  MINIMUM  WAGE  RATE  FOR 
AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  4.  Section  6(a)  (6)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(5)  If  such  employee  Is  employed  In  agri- 
culture, not  less  than — 

"(A)  $1.60  an  hour  during  the  period  end- 
ing December  31,  1974, 

"(B)  $1.80  an  hour  during  the  year  begin- 
ning January  1 ,  1975, 

"(C)  $2  an  hour  during  the  year  beginning 
January  1, 1976, 

"(D)  $2.20  an  hour  during  the  year  be- 
ginning January  1, 1977,  and 

"(E)  $2.30  an  hotir  after  December  31, 
1977." 

INCREASE  IN  MINIMUM  WAGE  RATES  FOR  EM- 
PLOYEES IN  PUERTO  RICO  AND  THE  VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  5  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section,  section 
6(c),  and  section  8  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  minimum  wage  rate  of  any  em- 
ployee employed  In  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin 
Islands  (1)  by  the  United  States  or  by  the 
government  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  (2)  by 
an  establishment  which  Is  a  hotel,  motel, 
or  restaurant,  or  (3)  by  any  other  retail  or 
service  establishment  which  employs  such 
employee  primarily  in  connection  with  the 
preparation  or  offering  of  food  or  beverages 
for  human  consumption,  either  on  the  prem- 
ises, or  by  such  services  as  catering,  banquet, 
box  lunch,  or  curb  or  counter  service,  to 
the  public,  to  employees,  or  to  members  or 
guests  of  members  of  clubs.  The  minimum 
wage  rate  of  such  an  employee  shall  be  de- 
termined under  this  Act  In  the  same  manner 
as  the  minimum  wage  rate  for  employees 
employed  In  a  State  of  the  United  States 
Is  determined  under  this  Act.  As  used  in  the 


preceding  sentence,  the  term  'State'  does  not 
include  a  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States." 

(b)  Effective  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1974,  subsection  (c)  of  section  6  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and  (4) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs  (4) 
and  (5),  in  the  case  of  any  employee  who 
is  covered  by  such  a  wage  order  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1974  and  to  whom  the  rate 
or  rates  prescribed  by  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
would  otherwise  apply,  the  wage  rate  ap- 
plicable to  such  employee  shall  be  mcreased 
as  follows: 

"(A)  Effective  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1974, 
the  wage  order  rate  applicable  to  such  em- 
ployee on  the  day  before  such  date  shall — 

"(1)  If  such  rate  is  under  $1.40  an  hour,  be 
Increased  by  $0.12  an  hour,  and 

"(11)  tf  such  rate  is  $1.40  or  more  an  hour, 
be  increased  by  $0.15  an  hour. 

"(B)  Effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  sec- 
ond and  each  subsequent  year  after  such 
date,  the  highest  wage  order  rate  applicable 
to  such  employees  on  the  day  before  s\ich 
first  day  shall — 

"(1)  If  such  rate  is  under  $1.40  an  hour,  be 
Increased  by  $0.12  an  hour,  and 

"(ii)  if  such  rate  is  $1.40  or  more  an  hour, 
be  increased  by  $0.15  an  hour. 
In  the  case  of  any  employee  employed  in  ag- 
riculttire  who  Is  covered  by  a  wage  order  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  a  special  Industry  commit- 
tee appointed  pursuant  to  section  5,  to  whom 
the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  subsection 
(a)(5)  would  otherwise  apply,  and  whose 
hourly  wage  is  increased  above  the  wage  rate 
prescribed  by  such  wage  order  by  a  subsidy 
(or  Income  supplement)  paid,  In  whole  or  in 
part,  by  the  government  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
increases  prescribed  by  this  paragraph  shall 
be  applied  to  the  sum  of  the  wage  rate  In  ef- 
fect under  such  wage  order  and  the  amount 
by  which  the  employee's  hourly  wage  rate  Is 
increased  by  the  subsidy  (or  Income  supple- 
ment) above  the  wage  rate  In  effect  under 
such  wage  order. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  employee  employed 
In  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands  to  whom 
this  section  is  made  applicable  by  the  amend- 
ments made  to  this  Act  by  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1974,  the  Secretary 
shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1974,  appoint  a  special  Indus- 
try committee  In  accordance  with  section  5 
to  recommend  the  highest  minimum  wage 
rate  or  rates,  which  shall  be  not  less  than  60 
per  centum  of  the  otherwise  applicable  mini- 
mum wage  rate  In  effect  under  subsection 
(b)  or  $1  an  hour,  whichever  is  greater,  to  be 
applicable  to  such  employee  in  lieu  of  the 
rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  subsection  (b). 
The  rate  recommended  by  the  special  indus- 
try committee  shall  (A)  be  effective  with  re- 
spect to  such  employee  upon  the  effective 
date  of  the  wage  order  Issued  pursuant  to 
such  recommendation,  but  not  before  sixty 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1974,  and  (B)  ex- 
cept In  the  case  of  employees  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Puerto  Rico  or  any  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  be  increased  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (2)  (B). 

"(4)  (A)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (2) 
(A)  or  (3),  the  wage  rate  of  any  employee  In 
Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands  which  is 
subject  to  paragraph  (2)  (A)  or  (3)  of  this 
sxibsectlon,  shall,  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
wage  increase  under  paragraph  (2)  (A)  or  of 
the  wage  rate  recommended  under  paragraph 
(3) ,  as  the  case  may  be,  be  not  less  than  60 
per  centum  of  the  otherwise  applicable  rate 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  or  $1,  which- 
ever is  higher. 
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"(B)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (!  (B). 
the  wage  rate  of  any  employee  In  Puert  Rico 
or  the  Virgin  Islands  which  Is  subji  ct  to 
paragraph  (2)(B),  shall,  on  and  aft<  -  the 
effective  date  of  the  first  wage  Increase  inder 
paragraph  (2)(B),  be  not  less  than  «  )  per 
centum  of  the  otherwise  applicable  rat  >  un- 
der subsection  (a)  or  (b)  or  $1,  which*  ler  Is 
higher. 

"(5)  If  the  wage  rate  of  an  employe  is  to 
be  increased  under  this  subsection  to  |  wage 
rate  which  eqxials  or  Is  greater  than  th<  wage 
rate  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  whlc  i,  but 
for  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  irould 
be  applicable  to  such  employee,  this  s  bsec- 
tion  shall  be  inapplicable  to  such  em  loyee 
and  the  applicable  rate  under  such  s  bsec- 
tion  shall  apply  to  such  employee. 

"(6)  Each  minimum  wage  rate  pret  rlbed 
by  or  under  paragraph  (3)  or  (3)  si  ai  be 
in  effect  unless  such  minimum  wage  n  e  has 
been  superseded  by  a  wage  order  (issi  fd  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  recomn  ^nda- 
tlon  of  a  special  industry  commute*  con- 
vened under  section  (8)  fixing  a  hlghei  mini- 
mum wage  rate." 

(c)(1)  The  last  sentence  of  sectloi  8(b) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  it  the 
end  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  th«  eof  a 
semicolon  and  the  following:  "excep  that 
the  committee  shall  recommend  to  th  Sec- 
retary the  minimum  wage  rate  pre!  ribed 
m  section  6(a)  or  e(b),  which  would  e  ap- 
plicable but  for  section  6(c),  unless  tl  ere  «s 
substantial  documentary  evidence,  t  elud- 
ing pertinent  imabridged  profit  an  loss 
statements  and  balance  sheets  for  a  epre- 
sentative  period  of  years  or  In  the  c  se  of 
employees  of  public  agencies  other  ap[  'oprl- 
ate  Information,  In  the  record  which  stab- 
llshes  that  the  Industry,  <m'  a  predon  Inant 
portion  thereof,  is  unable  to  pay  that  i  age." 
(2)  The  third  sentence  of  section:  10(a) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "modlf  '  the 
following:  "(Including  provision  for  th  pay- 
ment of  an  appropriate  minimum  wage 
rate) ". 

(d)  Section  8  is  amended  (1)  by  st  iking 
out  "the  minimum  wage  prescribed  In.  para- 
graph (I)  of  section  6(a)  In  each  sui  a  in- 
dustry" in  the  first  sentence  of  subd  ctlon 
(a)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the-  nlnl- 
mum  wage  rate  which  would  apply  li  each 
such  Industry  under  paragraph  (1)  c  (5) 
of  section  6(a)  but  for  section  6(c)",  (  )  by 
striking  out  "the  minimum  wage  rat4  pre- 
scribed in  paragraph  (l)  of  section  6  (a  "In 
the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  an  i  In- 
sorting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  otherwise  <  )pli 
cable  minimum  wage  rate  in  effect  i  ider 
paragraph  (1)  or  (5)  of  section  6(a)",  and 
(3)  by  striking  out  "prescribed  in  parag  aph 

(1)  of  section  6(a)"  in  subsection  (c)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "In  effect  under  |  ana- 
graph (1)  or  (5)  of  section  6(a)  (as  th^case 
may  be) ". 

7EDERAL  AND  STATE  EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  6.  (a)(1)  Section  3(d)   is  amend^l  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(d)  'Employer'  includes  any  person  »ct- 
Ing  directly  or  IndirecUy  In  the  Interest  <  r  an 
employer  In  relation  to  an  employee  an<  in- 
cludes a  public  agency,  but  does  not  Inc  udc 
any  labor  organization  (other  than  when  M:t 
Ing  as  an  employer)  or  anyone  acting  ir  the 
capacity  of  officer  or  agent  of  such  labor  (  rgn 
nization."  " 

(2)    Section  3(e)    is  amended  to  red  as 
follows : 

"(e)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragilphs 

(2)  and  (3),  the  term  'employee'  means  any 
Individual  employed  by  an  employer. 

"(2)   In  the  case  of  an  Individual  empl  yed 
by  a  public  agency,  such  term  means — 

"(A)  any  indlvldtial  employed  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States — 

"(1)  as  a  civlUan  In  the  military  deju't 
ments   (as  defined  in  section  102  of  tl^B  5, 
United  States  Code) , 


"(11)  ln«any  executive  agency  (as  defined 
In  section  105  of  such  title) , 

"(111)  In  any  unit  of  the  legislative  or  Ju- 
dicial branch  of  the  Government  which  has 
positions  In  the  competitive  service, 

"(Iv)  In  a  nonappropriated  fund  instru- 
mentality under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  or 

"(v)   In  the  Library  of  Congress: 

"(B)  any  Individual  employed  by  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  or  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission;  and 

"(C)  any  individual  employed  by  a  State, 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  an  Inter- 
state governmental  agency,  other  than  such 
an  individual — 

"(1)  who  is  not  subject  to  the  civil  service 
laws  of  the  State,  political  subdivision,  or 
agency  which  employs  him;  and 

"(11)   who — 

"(I)  holds  a  public  elective  office  of  that 
State,  political  subdivision,  or  agency, 

"(11)  is  selected  by  the  holder  of  such  an 
office  to  be  a  member  of  his  personal  staff, 

"(III)  Is  appointed  by  such  an  officeholder 
to  serve  on  a  policymaking  level,  or 

"(IV)  who  is  an  immediate  adviser  to  such 
an  officeholder  with  respect  to  the  constitu- 
tional or  legal  powers  of  bis  office. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (u),  such 
term  does  not  Include  any  individual  em- 
ployed by  an  employer  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture If  such  individual  is  the  parent,  spouse, 
child,  or  other  member  of  the  employer's  Im- 
mediate family." 

(3)  Section  3(h)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(h)  'Industry'  means  a  trade,  business, 
industry,  or  other  activity,  or  branch  or 
group  thereof.  In  which  individuals  are  gain- 
fully employed." 

(4)  Section  3(r)  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  and  by 
inserting  after  that  paragraph  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)  in  connection  with  the  activities  of 
a  public  agency,". 

(5)  Section  3 (s)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  In  the  matter  preceding 
paragraph  (I)  "Including  employees  han- 
dling, selling,  or  otherwise  working  on  goods" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "or  employees 
handling,  selling,  or  otherwise  working  on 
goods  or  materials", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3), 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'•;  or", 

(D)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (4)  tb« 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  is  an  activity  of  a  public  agency.",  and 

(E)  by  adding  after  the  last  sentence  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  employees  of 
an  enterprise  which  Is  a  public  agency  shall 
for  purposes  of  this  subsection  be  deemed  to 
be  employees  engaged  In  commerce,  or  in  the 
production  oif  goods  for  commerce,  or  em- 
ployees handling,  selling,  or  otherwise  work- 
ing on  goods  or  materials  that  have  been 
moved  In  or  produced  for  commerce." 

(6)  Section  3  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
subsection  (w)  the  following: 

"(X)  'Public  agency'  means  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States;  the  government 
of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof; 
any  agency  of  the  United  States  (Including 
the  United  States  Postal  Service  and  Postal 
Rate  Commlaslon) ,  a  State,  or  a  political  sub- 
division of  a  State;  or  any  Interstate  govern- 
mental agency." 

(b)  Section  4  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  an  agreement  with  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
grees  with  respect  to  any  Individual  employed 
in  the  Library  of  Congress  to  provide  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  Secretary's  functions 
under  this  Act  with  respect  to  such  Individ- 
uals. Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 


this  Act,  or  any  other  law,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  Is  authorized  to  administer  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  any 
individual  employed  by  the  United  States 
(other  than  an  Individual  employed  in  the 
Library  of  Congress,  United  States  Postal 
Service,  or  Postal  Rate  Commission) .  Nothing 
in  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  affect 
the  right  of  an  employee  to  bring  an  action 
for  unpaid  minimum  wages,  or  unpaid  over- 
time compensation,  and  liquidated  damages 
under  section  16(b)  of  this  Act.". 

(c)  Section  13(b)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (19) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  or"  and  by 
adding  after  that  paragraph  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(20)  any  employee  of  a  public  agency 
engaged  In  five  protection  or  law  enforcement 
activities  (including  security  personnel  In 
correctional  institutions);  or",  (d)(1)  Tlie 
second  sentence  of  section  16(b)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "Action  to  recover  such 
llabUity  may  be  maintained  against  any  em- 
ployer (Including  a  public  agency)  in  any 
Federal  or  State  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion by  any  one  or  more  employees  for  and 
In  behalf  of  himself  or  themselves  and  other 
employees  similarly  situated". 

(2)  (A)  Section  6  of  the  Portal-to-Portal 
Pay  Act  of  1947  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (c)  and 
by  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
by  adding  after  such  paragraph  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(d)  with  respect  to  any  cause  of  action 
brought  under  section  16(b)  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  against  a  State  or  a 
political  subdivision  of  a  State  in  a  district 
court  of  the  United  States  on  or  before 
April  18,  1973,  the  running  of  the  statutory 
periods  of  limitation  shall  be  deemed  sus- 
pended during  the  period  beginning  with 
the  commencement  of  any  such  action  and 
ending  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1974,  except  that  such  sus- 
pension shall  not  be  applicable  if  In  such 
action  Judgment  has  been  entered  for  the 
defendant  on  grounds  other  than  State  Im- 
munity from  Federal  Jurisdiction." 

(B)  Section  11  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(b)"  after  "section  16". 

DOMESTIC  SERVICE  WOKKEKS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  2(a)  Is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  the  following  new 
sentence:  "That  Congress  further  finds  that 
the  employment  of  i)ersons  In  domestic  serv- 
ice In  households  affects  conunerce." 

(b)(1)  Section  6  la  amended  by  adding 
after  subsection  (e)  the  following  new  sub- 
section i 

"(f)  Any  employee  who  In  any  workweek — 

"(1)  Is  employed  In  domestic  service  In  one 
or  more  households,  and 

"(2)  Is  BO  employed  for  more  than  eight 
hours  in  the  aggregate, 

shall  be  paid  wages  for  such  employment  in 
such  workweek  at  a  rate  not  less  than  the 
wage  rate  In  effect  under  section  eCb)." 

(2)  Section  7  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(k)  No  employer  shall  employ  any  em- 
ployee In  domestic  service  in  one  or  more 
households  for  a  workweek  longer  than  forty 
hours  unless  such  employee  receives  compen- 
sation for  such  employment  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (a) ." 

(3)  Section  13(a)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(16)  any  employee  en4>loyed  on  a  casual 
basis  in  domestic  service  employment  to  pro- 
vide babysitting  services  or  any  employee 
employed  in  domestic  service  employment  to 
provide  companlonsh  Ip  services  for  Individ- 
uals who  (because  of  age  or  Infirmity)  ars 
unable  to  care  tot  themselves  (as  such  terms 
are  defined  and  delimited  by  regulations  of 
the  Secretary) ." 
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(4)  Section  13(b)  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  paragraph  added  by  section  6(c) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(21)  any  employee  who  Is  employed  in 
domestic  service  In  a  household  and  who  re- 
sides in  such  household;  or". 

RETAIL    AND    SERVICE    ESTABLISHMENTS 

SEC.  8.  (a)  Effective  July  1,  1974,  section 
13(a)  (2)  (relating  to  employees  of  retail  and 
service  establishments)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$250,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '$225,000". 

(b)  Effective  July  1,  1975,  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '$225,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$200,000". 

(c)  Effective  July  1,  1977,  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  such  establish- 
ment has  an  annual  dollar  volume  of  sales 
which  is  less  than  $200,000  (exclusive  of  ex- 
cise taxes  at  the  retail  level  which  are  sepa- 
rately stated) ". 

TOBACCO     EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  7  is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  subsection  added  by  section  7(b) 
(2)  of  this  Act  the  following: 

"(1)  For  a  period  or  periods  of  not  more 
than  fourteen  workweeks  in  the  aggregate 
in  any  calendar  year,  any  employer  may  em- 
ploy any  employee  for  a  workweek  In  excess 
of  that  specified  in  subsection  (a)  without 
paying  the  compensation  for  overtime  em- 
ployment prescribed  in  such  subsection,  if 
such  employee — 

"(1)   Is  employed  by  such  employer — 

"(A)  to  provide  services  (including  strip- 
ping and  grading)  necessary  and  Incidental 
to  the  sale  at  auction  of  green  leaf  tobacco 
of  type  11.  12,  13,  14,  21,  22,  23,  24,  31,  35. 
36,  or  37  (as  such  types  are  defined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture),  or  In  auction  sale, 
buying,  handling,  stenunlng,  redrying,  pack- 
ing, and  storing  of  such  tobacco, 

"(B)  in  auction  sale,  buying,  handling, 
sorting,  grading,  packing,  or  storing  green 
leaf  tobacco  of  type  33  (as  such  t3rpe  is  de- 
fined by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture)  or 

"(C)  In  auction  sale,  buying,  handling, 
stripping,  sorting,  grading,  sizing,  packing, 
or  stemming  prior  to  packaging,  perishable 
cigar  leaf  tobacco  of  type  41,  42,  43,  44,  45, 
46,  61,  52,  53,  54,  55,  61,  or  62  (as  such  types 
are  defined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrlculttire) ; 
and 

"(3)   receives  tar — 

"(A)  such  employment  by  such  employer 
which  is  in  excess  of  ten  hours  in  any  vioA- 
day,  and 

"(B)  such  employment  by  such  employer 
which  is  In  excess  of  forty-eight  hours  In  any 
workweek,  compensation  at  a  rate  not  less 
than  one  and  one-half  times  the  regular  rate 
at  which  he  Is  employed. 
An  employer  who  receives  an  exemption  un- 
der tms  subsection  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
any  other  exemption  under  this  section." 

(b)  (I)  Section  13(a)  (14)  Is  repealed. 

(2)  Section  13(b)  is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  paragraph  added  by  section  7(b) 
(4)  of  this  Act  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(22)  any  agricultun  I  employee  employed 
In  the  growing  and  harvesting  of  shade -grown 
tobacco  who  is  engaged  in  the  processing 
(including,  but  not  limited  to.  drying,  ctur- 
ing,  fermenting,  bulking,  rebulklng,  sorting, 
grading,  aging,  and  baling)  of  such  tob«M;co, 
prior  to  the  stemming  process,  for  use  as 
cigar  wrapper  tobacco;  or". 

TELEGRAPH  AGENCY  EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  13(a)  (II)  (relating  to 
telegraph  agency  employees)   is  repealed. 

(b)(1)  Section  13(b)  is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  paragraph  added  by  section  9(b) 
(2)  of  this  Act  the  following  new  paragra]^: 

"(23)  any  employee  or  proprietor  In  a  retail 
or  service  establishment  which  qualifies  as 
an  exempt  retail  or  serrlce  establishment 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  with 
respect  to  whom  the  provisions  of  sections  0 
and  7  would  not  otherwise  apply,  who  is  en- 
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gaged  In  handling  telegraphic  messages  for 
the  public  under  an  agency  or  contract  ar- 
rangement with  a  telephone  company  where 
the  telegraph  message  revenue  of  such  agency 
does  not  exceed  $500  a  month,  and  who  re- 
ceives compensation  for  employment  In 
excess  of  forty-eight  hours  In  any  workweek 
at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one-half  times 
the  regular  rate  at  which  he  is  employed; 
or". 

(2)  Effective  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1974,  section  13(b)  (23)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "forty-eight  hoiu-s"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "forty-four  hours ". 

(3)  Effective  two  years  after  such  date, 
section  13(b)  (23)   is  repealed. 

SEAFOOD    CANNING    AND    PROCESSING    EMPLOYEES 

Sec  11.  (a)  SecUon  13(b)(4)  (relating  to 
fish  and  seafood  processing  employees)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "who  is"  after  "em- 
ployee", and  by  Inserting  before  the  semi- 
colon the  following :  ",  and  who  receives  com- 
pensation for  employment  In  excess  of  forty- 
eight  hours  in  any  workweek  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  one  and  one-haU  times  the  regular 
rate  at  which  he  is  employed". 

(b)  Effective  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1974,  section  13(b)(4)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "forty-eight  hours"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "forty-four  hours." 

(c)  Effective  two  years  after  such  date, 
section  13(b)  (4)  Is  repealed. 

NURSING    home    EMPLOYEES 

Sec  12.  (a)  Section  13(t))(8)  (insofar  as 
it  relates  to  nursing  home  employees)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "any  employee  who 
(A)  is  employed  by  an  establishment  which 
\a  an  institution  (other  than  a  hospital) 
primarily  engaged  in  the  care  of  the  sick, 
the  aged,  or  the  mentally  ill  or  defective  who 
reside  on  the  premises"  and  the  remainder 
of  that  paragraph. 

(b)  Section  7 (J)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "a  hospital"  the  following:  "or  an  es- 
tablishment which  is  an  Institution  primar- 
ily engaged  in  the  care  of  the  sick,  the  aged, 
or  the  mentally  ill  or  defective  who  reside 
on  the  premises". 

HOTEL,     MOTEL,     AND     RESTAITRANT     EMPLOYEES 
AND    TIFFED    EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Section  13(b)  (8)  (Insofar  as 
it  relates  to  hotel,  motel,  and  restaurant  em- 
plojrees)  (as  amended  by  section  13)  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "any  employee" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(A)  any  em- 
ployee (other  than  an  employee  of  a  hotel 
or  motel  who  performs  maid  or  custodial 
services)  who  Is",  (2)  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  the  following:  "and  who  re- 
ceives compensation  for  employment  in  ex- 
cess of  forty-eight  hours  in  any  workweek 
at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one-half 
times  the  regular  rate  at  which  he  Is  em- 
ployed", and  (3)  by  adding  after  such  sec- 
tion the  following: 

"(B)  any  employee  of  a  hotel  or  motel 
who  perforins  maid  or  ctistodlal  services  and 
who  receives  compensation  for  employment 
In  excess  of  forty-eight  hours  in  any  work- 
week at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one- 
half  times  the  regular  rate  at  which  he  is 
employed;  or". 

(b)  Effective  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1974,  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B) 
of  section  13(b)  (8)  are  ecK:h  amended  by 
striking  out  "forty-eight  hours"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "forty-six  hours". 

(c)  Effective  two  years  after  such  date, 
subparagraph  (B)  of  section  13(b)  (8)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "forty-six  hours" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "forty-four 
hours". 

(d)  Effective  three  years  after  such  date, 
subparagraph  (B)  of  section  13(b)  (8)  is  re- 
pealed and  such  section  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(A)". 


(e)  The  last  sentence  of  section  3(m)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "In  determining 
the  wage  of  a  tipped  employee,  the  amount 
paid  such  employee  by  his  employer  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  Increased  on  account  of  tips 
by  an  amount  determined  by  the  employer, 
but  not  by  an  amount  in  excess  of  50  per 
centum  of  the  applicable  minimum  wage 
rate,  except  that  the  amount  of  the  increase 
on  account  of  tips  determined  by  the  em- 
ployer may  not  exceed  the  value  of  tips  ac- 
tually received  by  the  employee.  The  previ- 
ous sentence  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
any  tipped  employee  unless  ( 1 )  such  em- 
ployee has  been  Informed  by  the  employer 
of  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  and  (2) 
all  tips  received  by  such  employee  have  been 
retained  by  the  employee,  except  that  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit 
the  pooling  of  tips  among  employees  who 
customarily  and  regularly  receive  tips." 

salesmen,  PARTSMEN,  AND  MECHANICS 

Sec  14.  Section  13(b)  (10)  (relating  to 
salesmen,  partsmen,  and  mechanics)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(10)  (A)  any  salesman,  partsman,  or  me- 
chanic primarily  engaged  in  selling  or  serv- 
icing automobiles,  trucks,  or  farm  imple- 
ments, if  he  is  employed  by  a  nonmanufac- 
turing  establishment  primarily  engaged  in 
the  business  of  selling  such  vehicles  or  im- 
plements to  ultimate  purchasers;  or 

"(B)  any  salesman  primarily  engaged  in 
selling  trailers,  boats,  or  aircraft  employed  by 
a  nonmanufacturlng  establishment  primarily 
engaged  in  the  business  of  selling  trailers, 
boats,  or  aircraft  to  ultimate  purchasers;  or". 

FOOD  SERVICE  ESTABLISHMENT  EMPLOYEES 

SEC.  15.  (a)  Section  13(b)  (18)  (relating  to 
food  service  and  catering  employees)  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
semicolon  the  following:  "and  who  receives 
compensation  for  employment  in  excess  of 
forty-eight  hours  in  any  workweek  at  a  rate 
not  less  than  one  and  one-half  times  the  reg- 
ular rate  at  which  he  Is  employed". 

(b)  Effective  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1974,  such  section  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "ftaty-eight  hour-"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "forty-four  hours". 

(c)  Effective  two  years  after  such  date, 
such  section  is  repealed. 

BOWLING    EMPLOYEES 

Sec  16.  (a)  Effective  one  year  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1974,  section  13(b)  (19)  (re- 
lating to  employees  of  bowling  establish- 
ments) is  amended  by  striking  out  "forty- 
eight  hours"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"forty-four  hours". 

(b)  Effective  two  years  after  such  date, 
such  section  is  repealed. 

SXTBSTrrUTE     PARENTS     FOR     INSTITUTIONALIZED 
CHILDREN 

Sec.  17.  Section  13(b)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  paragraph  added  by  section 
10(b)  (1)  of  this  Act  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(24)  any  employee  who  is  employed  with 
his  spouse  by  a  ntxiprollt  educatlonsa  Institu- 
tion to  serve  as  the  parents  of  children — 

"(A)  who  are  orphans  or  one  of  whose 
natural  parents  is  deceased,  and 

"(B)  who  are  enrolled  in  such  institution 
and  reside  in  residential  facilities  of  the  in- 
stitution, 

while  such  children  are  in  residence 
at  such  institution,  if  such  employee  and 
his  spouse  reside  in  such  facilities,  receive, 
without  cost,  board  and  lodging  from  such 
institution,  and  are  together  compensated, 
on  a  cash  basis,  at  an  annual  rate  of  not 
less  than  $10,000;  ot". 

EMPLOYEES    OF    CONGLOMERATES 

Sec.  18.  Section  13  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
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"(g)   The  exemption  from  section  6 
vlded  by  paragraphs  (2)  and  (6)  of  8\Asec- 
tlon  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  appljrfwlth 
respect  to  any  employee  employed  by 
tabllsbment  (1)  which  controls,  Is  cont^Ued 
by,  or  Is  under  common  control  with 
other  establishment  the  activities  of 
are  not  related  for  a  common  buslness^ur- 
pose  to,  but  materially  support,  the  actl 
of   the  establishment  employing  such 
ployee;  and  (2)   whose  annual  gross 
of  sales  made  or  business  done,  when 
blned  with  the  annual  gross  volume  of 
made  or  business  done  by  each  establish§ient 
which  controls,  is  controlled  by,  or  is 
common  control  with,  the  establlshmeni 
ploying  such   employee,   exceeds   910, 
(exclusive  of  excise  taxes  at  the  retail 
which  are  separately  stated ) ,  except  tha 
exemption  from  section  6  provided  by 
graph  (2)   of  subsection  (a)   of  this 
shall   apply  with  respect  to  any 
ment  described  In  this  subsection  whlct 
an  annual  dollar  volume  of  sales  which  vi>uld 
permit  It  to  qualify  for  the  exemption 
vlded  In  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  ( 
It  were  In  an  enterprise  described  in 
tlon  3(8)." 

SEASONAL    rNDUSTRY    EMPLOYEES 

Sec.   19.    (a)    Sections  7(c)    and  7(d) 
each  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "ten  workweeks" 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "seven  workwe  ks", 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "fourteen  workw< 
and   inserting   In   lieu   thereof   "ten   \f>rk- 
weeks" 

(b)  Section  7(c)    is  amended  by  strlcing 
out  "fifty  hours"  and  inserting  in  lieu  tl 
of  "forty-eight  hours" 

(c)  Effective  January  1,  1975,  sectlonsy(c) 
and  7(d)  are  each  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "seven  workweeks'land 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "five  workwe^cs" 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "ten  workweeks" 
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(d)  Effective  January  1,  1976,  sections  f(c) 
and  7(d)  are  each  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "f-ve  workweeks"  Iftnd 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "three  workwe^s", 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "seven  workweeks" 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "five  workweeki  '. 

(e)  Effective  December  31,  1976,  sec^ns 
7(c)  and  7(d)  are  repealed. 

COTTON  GINNING  AND  StTGAR  PROCESSING 
EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  20.  (a)  Section  13(b)  (15)  Is  ameifled 
to  read  as  follows 

"(IS)  any  employee  engaged  In  the  pro<ftss- 
Ing  of  maple  sap  Into  sugar  (other  thar  re- 
fined sugar)  or  sirup;  or". 

(b)  (1)  Section  13(b)  is  amended  by  adfing 
after    paragraph    (24)     the    following 
paragraph : 

"(25)    any  employee   who   is   engagec 
ginning  of  cotton  for  market  in  any  p  ace 
of  employment  located  in  a  county  w:  ere 
cotton   is   grown   In   commercial   quant  :ies 
and  who  receives  compensation  for  emp  oy 
ment  in  excess  of — 

"(A)  seventy-two  hours  In  any  workv^ek 
for  not  more  than  six  workweeks  in  a  j  lar 

"(B)  Blxty-four  hours  in  any  workweek  for 
not  more  than  four  workweeks  in  that  j  tax, 

"(C)  fifty-four  hovirs  in  any  workweek  for 
not  more  than  two  workweeks  in  that  j  ►ar, 
and 

"(D)  forty-eight  hours  in  any  other  w|rk 
week  in  that  year, 

at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one-talf 
times  the  reg\Uar  rate  at  which  he  is 
ployed;  or". 

(2)  Effective  January  1,  1975,  sectloi|  13 
(b)  (25)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "seventy-two"  find 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sixty-six"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "sixty-foiu-"  ancflln- 
sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "sixty"; 
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(C)  by  striking  out  "fifty-four"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "fifty"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C);  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "forty-eight  hours  in 
any  other  workweek  in  that  year"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "forty- 
six  hours  in  any  workweek  for  not  more  than 
two  workweeks  in  that  year,  and 

"(E)  forty-four  hours  in  any  other  work- 
week In  that  year,". 

(3)  Effective  January  1.  1976,  section  13 
(b)  (26)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "sixty-six"  In  subpara- 
graph (A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"sixty"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "sixty"  In  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••fifty-six"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "fifty"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "forty-eight"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "forty-six"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "forty-four";  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "forty-four"  in  sub- 
paragraph (E)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"forty". 

(c)  (1)  Section  13(b)  is  amended  by  adding 
after  paragraph  (25)  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"(26)  any  employee  who  is  engaged  In  the 
processing  of  sugar  beets,  sugar  beet  molasses, 
or  sugarcane  into  sugar  (other  than  refined 
sugar)  or  sirup  and  who  receives  compensa- 
tion for  employment  in  excess  of — 

"(A)  seventy-two  hours  in  any  workweek 
for  not  more  than  six  workweeks  in  a  year, 

"(B)  sixty-four  hours  In  any  workweek 
for  not  more  than  four  workweeks  In  that 
year. 

"(C)  fifty-four  hours  in  any  workweek  for 
not  more  than  two  workweeks  in  that  year, 
and 

"(D)  forty-eight  hours  in  any  other  work- 
week in  that  year, 

at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one-half  times 
the  regular  rate  at  which  he  is  employed; 
or". 

(2)  Effective  January  1,  1975,  section  13(b) 
(26)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "seventy-two"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "sixty-six"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "sixty-four"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "sixty"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "fifty-four"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "fifty"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C);  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "forty-eight  hours  in 
any  other  workweek  in  that  year"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "forty-six 
hours  in  any  workweek  for  not  more  than  two 
workweeks  in  that  year,  and 

"(E)  forty-four  hours  in  any  other  work- 
week in  that  year,". 

(3)  Effective  January  1,  1976,  section  13(b) 
(26)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "slxty-slx"  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "six- 
ty"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "sixty"  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"fifty-sU": 

(C)  by  striking  out  "fifty"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "forty-eight"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "forty-six"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "forty-four";  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "forty-four"  in  sub- 
paragraph (E)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"forty". 

LOCAL  TRANSIT  EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  21.  (a)  Section  7  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  the  subsection  added  by  section 
9(a)  of  this  Act  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(m)  In  the  case  of  an  employee  of  an 
employer  engaged  m  the  business  of  operat- 
ing a  street,  suburban  or  Interurban  electric 
railway,  or  local  trolley  or  motorbus  carrier 
(regardless  of  whether  or  not  such  railway 


or  carrier  Is  public  or  private  or  operated  for 
profit  or  not  for  profit),  In  determining  the 
hours  of  employment  of  such  an  employee 
to  which  the  rate  prescribed  by  subsection 
(a)  applies  there  shall  be  excluded  the  hours 
such  employee  was  employed  in  charter  ac- 
tivities by  such  employer  if  (1)  the  em- 
ployee's employment  In  such  activities  was 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  or  understanding 
with  his  employer  arrived  at  before  engaging 
in  such  employment,  and  (2)  if  employment 
in  such  activities  is  not  part  of  such  em- 
ployee's regular  employment." 

(b)(1)  Section  13(b)(7)  (relating  to  em- 
ployees of  street,  suburban  or  Interurban 
electric  railways,  or  local  trolley  or  motorbus 
carriers)  is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  if  the 
rates  and  services  of  such  railway  or  carrier 
are  subject  to  regulation  by  a  State  or  local 
agency"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "(regardless  of  whether  or  not  such 
railway  or  carrier  is  public  or  private  or  oper- 
ated for  profit  or  not  for  profit),  If  such 
employee  receives  compensation  for  employ- 
ment in  excess  of  forty-eight  hours  in  any 
workweek  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and 
one-half  times  the  regular  rate  at  which  he 
is  employed". 

(2)  Effective  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1974,  such  section  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "forty-eight  hours"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "forty-four  hours". 

(3)  Effective  two  years  after  such  date 
such  section  is  repealed. 

COTTON  AND  SUGAB  SERVICE  EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  22.  Section  13  is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  subsection  added  by  section  18  the 
following: 

"(h)  The  provisions  of  section  7  shall  not 
apply  for  a  period  or  periods  of  not  more 
than  fourteen  workweeks  in  the  aggregate 
In  any  calendar  year  to  any  employee  who — 

"(1)   is  employed  by  such  employer — 

"(A)  exclusively  to  provide  services  neces- 
sary and  incidental  to  the  ginning  of  cotton 
in  an  establishment  primarily  engaged  in 
the  ginning  of  cotton; 

"(B)  exclusively  to  provide  services  neces- 
sary and  Incidental  to  the  receiving,  handling 
and  storing  of  raw  cotton  and  the  compress- 
ing of  raw  cotton  when  performed  at  a  cot- 
ton warehouse  or  compress-warehouse  fa- 
cility, other  than  one  operated  in  conjunction 
with  a  cotton  mill,  primarily  engaged  In  stor- 
ing and  compressing; 

"(C)  exclusively  to  provide  services  neces- 
sary and  Incidental  to  the  receiving,  han- 
dling, storing,  and  processing  of  cottonseed 
in  an  establishment  primarily  engaged  in  the 
receiving,  handling,  storing  and  processing 
of  cottonseed;  or 

"(D)  exclusively  to  provide  services  neces- 
sary  and  incidental  to  the  processing  of  sugar 
cane  or  sugar  beets  In  an  establishment  pri- 
marily engaged  in  the  processing  of  sugar 
cane  or  sugar  beets;  and 

"(2)  receives  for — 

"(A)  such  employment  by  such  employer 
which  is  in  excess  of  ten  hours  in  any  work- 
day, and 

"(B)  such  employment  by  such  employer 
which  is  In  excess  of  forty-eight  hours  in  any 
workweek,  compensation  at  a  rate  not  less 
than  one  and  one-half  times,  the  reg^ular  rate 
at  which  he  is  employed. 
Any  employer  who  receives  an  exemption 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  any  other  exemption  under  this  section 
or  section  7." 

OTHER   EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  23.  (a)(1)  Section  13(a)(9)  (relat- 
ing to  motion  picture  theater  employees)  is 
repealed. 

(2)  Section  13(b)  is  amended  by  adding 
after  paragraph  (26)  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(27)  any  employee  employed  by  an  estab- 
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llshment  which  is  a  motion  picture  theater; 

**'('b)(l)     Section    13(a)  (13)     (relating    to 
small  logging  crews)  is  repealed. 

(2)  Section  13(b)  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  paragraph  (27)  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

•'(28)  any  employee  employed  In  planting 
or  tending  trees,  cruising,  surveying,  or  fell- 
ing timber,  or  in  preparing  or  transporting 
logs  or  other  forestry  products  to  the  mill, 
processing  plant,  railroad,  or  other  trans- 
portation terminal.  If  the  number  of  em- 
ployed by  his  employer  in  such  forestry  or 
lumbering  operations  does  not  exceed  eight." 

(c)  Section  13(b)(2)  (msofar  as  It  relates 
to  pipeline  employees)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  "employer"  the  following:  "en- 
gaged In  the  operation  of  a  common  carrier 
by  raU  and". 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  STUDENTS 

Sec.  24.  (a)  Section  14  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (a),  (b),  and  (c) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  The  Secretary,  to  the  extent 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  curtaUment  of 
opportunities  for  employment,  shall  by  regu- 
lations or  by  orders  provide  for  the  employ- 
ment of  learners,  of  apprentices,  and  messen- 
gers employed  primarily  In  delivering  letters 
and  messages,  under  special  certificates  Is- 
sued pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary, at  such  wages  lower  thtin  the  minimum 
wage  applicable  under  section  6  and  subject 
to  such  limitations  as  to  time,  number,  pro- 
portion, and  length  of  service  as  the  Secre- 
tary Bball  prescribe. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary,  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary in  order  to  prevent  curtailment  of 
opportunities  for  employment,  shall  by  spe- 
cial certificate  issued  under  a  regulation  or 
order  provide  for  the  employment,  at  a  wage 
rate  not  less  than  85  per  centum  of  the 
otherwise  applicable  wage  rate  in  effect 
under  section  6  or  not  less  than  $1.60  an 
hour,  whichever  is  the  higher  (or  in  the  case 
of  employment  In  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin 
Islands  not  described  in  section  5(e),  at  a 
wage  rate  not  less  than  85  per  centtim  of  the 
otherwise  applicable  wage  rate  in  effect 
under  section  6(c)).  of  full-time  students 
(regardless  of  age  but  in  compliance  with 
applicable  chUd  labor  laws)  in  retaU  or  serv- 
ice establishments. 

"(2)  The  Secretary,  to  the  extent  necessary 
In  order  to  prevent  curtailment  of  opportu- 
nities for  employment,  shaU  by  special  cer- 
tificate issued  under  a  regulation  or  order 
provide  for  the  employment,  at  a  wage  rat© 
not  less  than  85  per  centum  of  the  wage  rate 
In  effect  under  section  6(a)  (5)  or  not  less 
than  $1.30  an  hour,  whichever  Is  the  higher 
(or.  in  the  case  of  employment  in  Puerto 
Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands  not  described  in 
section  6(e),  at  a  wag©  rat©  not  less  than  85 
per  centum  of  the  wage  rate  in  effect  under 
section  6(c)),  of  full-time  students  (regard- 
less of  age  but  in  compliance  with  applicable 
child  labor  laws)  in  any  occupation  in  agri- 
ctilture. 

"(3)  The  Secretary,  to  the  extent  necessary 
In  order  to  prevent  curtailment  of  opportu- 
nities for  employment,  shall  by  special  cer- 
tificate issued  under  a  regulation  or  order 
provide  for  the  employment  by  an  institution 
of  higher  education,  at  a  wage  rate  not  less 
than  85  per  centum  of  the  otherwise  appli- 
cable wage  rate  in  effect  under  section  6  or 
not  less  than  $1.60  an  hour,  whichever  is  the 
higher  (or  in  the  case  of  employment  in 
Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands  not  de- 
scribed In  section  5(e),  at  a  wage  rate  not 
less  than  85  per  centum  of  the  wage  rate  in 
effect  under  section  6(c)),  of  full-time  stu- 
dents (regardless  of  age  but  In  compliance 
with  applicable  child  labor  laws)  who  are 
enrolled  In  such  institution.  The  Secretary 
shaU  by  regulation  prescribe  standards  and 
requirements  to  insure  that  this  paragraph 
will  not  create  a  substantial  probability  of 


reducing  the  full-time  employment  oppor- 
tunities of  persons  other  than  those  to  whom 
the  minimum  wage  rate  authorized  by  this 
paragraph  is  applicable. 

"(4)  (A)  A  special  certificate  Issued  under 
paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  shall  provide  that 
the  student  or  students  for  whom  It  Is  Issued 
shall,  except  during  vacation  periods,  be  em- 
ployed on  a  part-time  basis  and  not  In  excess 
of  twenty  hours  in  any  workweek. 

"(B)  If  the  issuance  of  a  special  certifi- 
cate under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  for  an 
employer  will  cause  the  number  of  students 
employed  by  such  employer  under  special 
certificates  Issued  under  this  subsection  to 
exceed  fotir,  the  Secretary  may  not  Issue 
such  a  special  certificate  for  the  employ- 
ment of  a  student  by  such  employer  unless 
the  Secretary  finds  employment  of  such 
student  will  not  create  a  substantial  proba- 
bility of  reducing  the  full-time  employment 
opportunities  of  persons  other  than  those 
employed  under  special  certificates  issued 
under  this  subsection.  If  the  Issuance  of 
a  special  certificate  under  paragraph  (1) 
or  (2)  for  an  employer  will  not  cause  the 
number  of  students  employed  by  such  em- 
ployer under  specliJ  certificates  issued  un- 
der this  subsection  to  exceed  four,  the  Sec- 
retary may  Issue  a  special  certificate  under 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  for  the  employment  of 
a  student  by  such  employer  if  such  em- 
ployer certifies  to  the  Secretary  that  the 
employment  of  such  student  will  not  re- 
duce the  full-time  employment  opportuni- 
ties of  persons  other  than  those  employed 
under  special  certificates  issued  tmder  this 
subsection.  The  requirement  of  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of 
the  issuance  of  special  certificates  under 
paragraph  (3)  for  the  employment  of  full- 
time  students  by  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation; except  that,  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion Is  employing  students  under  certifi- 
cates Issued  under  paragraph  (3)  but  in 
violation  of  the  requirements  of  that  para- 
graph or  of  regulations  Issued  thereunder, 
the  requirements  of  this  subparagraph  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  the  issuance  of  spe- 
cial certificates  under  paragraph  (3)  for 
the  emplojrment  of  students  by  such  in- 
stitution. 

"(C)  No  special  certificate  may  be  Issued 
under  this  subsection  unless  the  employer 
for  whom  the  certificate  is  to  be  Issued  pro- 
vides evidence  satisfactory  to  th©  Secretary 
of  the  student  status  of  the  employees  to 
be  employed  under  such  special  certificate." 

(b)  Section  14  Is  further  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  subsection 
(c)  and  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation  or 
order  provide  that  sections  6  and  7  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  the  employment 
by  any  elementary  or  secondary  school  of 
its  students  if  such  employment  constitutes, 
as  determined  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  an  Integral  part  of  the 
regular  education  program  provided  by  such 
school  and  such  employment  Is  in  accord- 
ance with  applicable  chUd  labor  laws." 

(c)  Section  4(d)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sen- 
tence: "Such  report  shall  also  Include  a 
summary  of  the  special  certificates  Issued 
under  section  14(b)." 

CHILD   LABOR 

Sec.  25.  (a)  Section  12  (relating  to  child 
labor)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

•'(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  objectives 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  by  regu- 
lation require  employers  to  obtain  from 
any  employee  proof  of  age." 

(b)  Section  1(c)(1)  (relating  to  chUd  la- 
bor in  agriculture)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2).  the  provisions  of  section  12  relating  to 


child  labor  shall  not  apply  to  any  employee 
employed  in  agriculture  outside  of  school 
hours  for  the  school  district  where  such  em- 
ployee is  living  while  he  Is  so  employed,  if 
such  employee — 

"(A)  is  less  than  twelve  years  of  age  and 
(1)  Is  employed  by  his  parent,  or  by  a 
person  standing  in  the  place  of  his  parent, 
on  a  farm  owned  or  operated  by  such  par- 
ent or  person,  or  (11)  is  employed,  with  the 
consent  of  his  parent  or  person  standing  In 
the  place  of  his  parent,  on  a  fsirm,  none  of 
the  employees  of  which  are  (because  of  sec- 
tion 13(a)(6)(A))  required  to  be  paid  at 
the  wage  rate  prescribed  by  section  6(a)  (S), 

•'(B)  is  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age 
and  (I)  such  employment  Is  with  the  con.sent 
of  his  parent  or  person  standing  in  the 
place  of  his  parent,  or  (ii)  his  parent  or 
such  person  is  employed  on  the  same  farm 
as  such  employee,  or 

"(C)   is  fourteen  years  of  age  or  older." 

(c)  Section  16  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Any  p>erson  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  section  12,  relating  to  child  labor,  or 
any  regulation  issued  under  that  section, 
shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  to 
exceed  $1,000  for  each  such  violation.  In  de- 
termining the  amount  of  such  penalty,  the 
appropriateness  of  such  p>enalty  to  the  size 
of  the  business  of  the  person  charged  and  the 
gravity  of  the  violation  shall  be  considered. 
The  amount  of  such  penalty,  when  finally 
determined,  may  be — 

••  ( 1 )  deducted  from  any  sums  owing  by  the 
United  States  to  the  person  charged; 

•'(2)  recovered  In  a  civil  action  brought  by 
the  Secretary  In  any  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,  in  which  litigation  the  Secretary 
shall  be  represented  by  the  Solicitor  of  La- 
bor; or 

••(3)  ordered  by  the  court.  In  an  action 
brought  for  a  violation  of  section  15(a)(4), 
to  be  paid  to  the  Secretary. 
Any  administrative  determination  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  amount  of  such  j)enalty 
shall  be  final,  unless  within  fifteen  days  af- 
ter receipt  of  notice  thereof  by  certified  mall 
the  p)erson  charged  with  the  violation  takes 
exception  to  the  determination  that  the  vio- 
lations for  which  the  penalty  is  imposed  oc- 
curred, in  which  event  finaJ  determination 
of  the  penalty  shaU  be  made  in  an  adminis- 
trative proceeding  after  opportunity  for 
hearing  In  accordance  with  section  654  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  regulations 
to  1)©  promulgated  by  the  Secretary.  Sums 
collected  as  penalties  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  b©  applied  toward  reimbursement 
of  the  costs  of  determintog  the  violations 
and  assessing  and  collecting  such  penalties, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
2  of  an  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  authorize 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  make  8p)eclal 
statistical  studies  upon  payment  of  th© 
cost  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes'  (29 
U.S.C.  9a) ." 

SUITS   BY   SECRETARY   FOR    BACK    WAGES 

Sec.  26.  The  first  three  sentences  of  section 
16(c)  are  amended  to  read  as  follows:  •'The 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  sui)erylse  the  pay- 
ment of  th©  unpaid  minimum  wages  or  the 
unpaid  overtime  compensation  owing  to  an 
employe©  or  employees  under  section  6  or  7 
of  this  Act,  and  the  agreement  of  any  em- 
ployee to  accept  such  payment  shall  upon 
payment  in  fuU  constitute  a  waiver  by  such 
employee  of  any  right  he  may  have  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  to  such  un- 
paid minimum  wages  or  unpaid  overtime 
compensation  and  an  additional  equal 
amount  as  liquidated  damages.  The  Secre- 
tary may  brmg  an  action  in  any  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  to  recover  the  amount 
of  the  unpaid  minimum  wages  or  overtime 
compensation  and  an  equal  amount  as  liqui- 
dated damages.  The  right,  provided  by  sub- 
section (b)  to  bring  an  action  by  or  on 
behalf  of  any  employee  and  of  any  employe© 
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to  become  a  party  plaintiff  to  any  such  a(  Ion 
shall  terminate  upon  the  filing  of  a  (  )m- 
plalnt  by  the  Secretary  la  an  action  u  der 
this  subsection  In  which  a  recovery  Is  so  ght 
of  unpaid  minimum  wages  or  unpaid  <  'er 
time  compensation  under  sections  6  and 
liquidated  or  other  damages  provided  by 
subsection  owing  to  such  employee  bj 
employer  liable  under  the  provision  of  ub- 
section  (b),  unless  such  action  Is  dlsml  sed 
without  prejudice  on  motion  of  the  S«  tc- 
tary." 

ECONOMIC    EFFECTS    STUDIES 

Sec.  27.  Section  4(d)   Is  amended  by— 

(1)  Insertmg    "(1)"    Immediately 
"(d)"; 

(2)  Inserting  In  the  second  sentence 
"minimum  wages"  the  following:  "and 
time  coverage";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
lowing  new  paragraph : 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  studl 
the  Justification  or  lack  thereof  for  eac  i  of 
the  special  exemptions  set  forth  In  se(   Ion 
13  of  this  Act.  and  the  extent  to  which 
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ments  described  In  subsection  (g)  of 
section  and  the  economic  effects  of  the  a;  pli- 
cation of  such  exemptions  to  such  emplo  ees 
The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  ol 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
gress  with  respect  to  the  studies  condu  ted 
under  this  paragraph  not  later  than  Jan  ary 
1.  1976." 

NONDISCEIMINATION      ON      ACCOUNT      OF      ACE 
IN    GOVERNMENT    EMPLOYMENT 

Sec.  28.  (a)(1)  The  first  sentence  of 
tlon    11(b)    of    the    Age    Dlscrimlnatloi 
Employment    Act    of    1967    (29    U.S.C 
(b))   Is  amended  by  striking  out  "tw^ty- 
five"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "twenty" 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUlws: 

Lich 
ub- 


"The  term  also  means  ( 1 )  any  agent  of 
a  person,  and  (2)  a  State  or  political 
division  of  a  State  and  any  agency  or  in^ru- 
mentallty  of  a  State  or  a  political  subdlvl  Ion 
of  a  State,  and  any  Interstate  agency,  but 
such  term  does  not  include  the  United  St  tes 
or  a  corporation  wholly  owned  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.". 

(3)  Section  11(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amelded 
by  striking  out  ",  or  an  agency  of  a  Sta  s  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  except  hat 
such  term  shall  Include  the  United  S  ites 
Employment  Service  and  the  system  of  i  ;ate 
and  local  employment  services  receiving  fed- 
eral assistance". 

(4)  Section  11(f)  of  such  Act  Is  ame^ed 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  The  term  'employee'  means  an  Adl- 
vldual  employed  by  any  employer  ex  ept 
that  the  term  'employee'  shall  not  Inc  ide 
any  person  elected  to  public  office  In  my 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  any  S  ate 
by  the  qualified  voters  thereof,  or  any  er- 
son  chosen  by  such  ofiBcer  to  be  on  £  ich 
officer's  personal  staff,  or  an  appointee  on 
the  policy  making  level  or  an  Immediate  id- 
vlser  with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  the  <  )n- 
stltutional  or  legal  powers  of  the  office,  'tie 
exemption  set  forth  In  the  preceding  i  m- 
tence  shall  not  Include  employees  sub  ect 
to  the  civil  service  laws  of  a  State  gov(  -n- 
ment,  governmental  agency,  or  political  i  ib- 
divlsjon.". 

(5)  Section  16  of  such  Act  Is  ameified 
by  striking  out  "$3,000,000  "  and  Insertln  In 
lieu  thereof  "$5.000,000". 

(b)  (1)  The  Age  Discrimination  In  Em^y- 
ment  Act  of  1967  is  amended  by  redeslg:  at- 
ing  sections  15  and  16,  and  all  refere:  ces 
thereto,  as  section  16  and  section  17,  respec- 
tively. 

(2)    The  Age  Discrimination  In  Emfdoy 
ment  Act  of  1967  Is  further  amended  by  t  Id- 
Ing  Immediately  after  section   14   the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 
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"NONDISCRIMINATION    ON    ACCOUNT    OF   AGE    IN 
FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT    EMPLOYMENT 

"Sec.  15.  (a)  All  personnel  actions  affecting 
employees  or  applicants  for  employment  (ex- 
cept with  regard  to  aliens  employed  outside 
the  limits  of  the  United  States)  In  military 
departments  as  defined  In  section  102  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  In  executive  agencies 
as  defined  In  section  105  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code  (Including  employees  and  appli- 
cants for  employment  who  are  paid  from 
nonappropriated  funds) ,  In  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  and  the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion. In  those  units  In  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  having  positions  In 
the  competitive  service,  and  in  those  units 
of  the  legislative  and  Judicial  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  having  positions  In  the 
competitive  service,  and  In  the  Library  of 
Congress  shall  be  made  free  from  any  dis- 
crimination based  on  age. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
subsection,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  Is 
authorized  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  through  appropriate  remedies. 
Including  reinstatement  or  hiring  of  em- 
ployees with  or  without  backpay,  as  will  ef- 
fectuate the  policies  of  this  section.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission  shall  Issue  such 
rules,  regulations,  orders,  and  Instructions  as 
It  deems  necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry 
out  Its  responsibilities  under  this  section. 
The  Civil  Service  Commission  shall — 

"(1)  be  responsible  for  the  review  and 
evaluation  of  the  operation  of  all  agency  pro- 
grams designed  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  this 
section,  periodically  obtaining  and  publish- 
ing (on  at  least  a  semiannual  basis)  progress 
reports  from  each  department,  agency,  or 
unit  referred  to  In  subsection  (a); 

"(2)  consult  with  and  solicit  the  recom- 
mendations of  Interested  Individuals,  groups, 
and  organizations  relating  to  nondiscrimi- 
nation In  employment  on  account  of  age; 
and 

"(3)  provide  for  the  acceptance  and  proc- 
essing of  complaints  of  discrimination  In 
Federal  employment  on  account  of  age. 
The  head  of  each  such  department,  agency, 
or  unit  shall  comply  with  such  rules,  reg- 
ulations, orders,  and  Instructions  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  which  shall  Include  a 
provision  that  an  employee  or  applicant  for 
employment  shall  be  notified  of  any  final 
action  taken  on  any  complaint  of  discrim- 
ination filed  by  him  thereunder.  Reason- 
able exemptions  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion may  be  established  by  the  Commission 
but  only  when  the  Commission  has  estab- 
lished a  maximum  age  requirement  on  the 
basis  of  a  determination  that  age  Is  a  bona 
fide  occupational  qualification  necessary  to 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  position. 
With  respect  to  employment  In  the  Library 
of  Congress,  authorities  granted  In  this  sub- 
section to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  shall 
be  exercised  by  the  Librarian  of  Congress. 

"(c)  Any  persons  aggrieved  may  bring  a 
civil  action  In  any  Federal  district  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  for  such  legal  or 
equitable  relief  as  will  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

"(d)  When  the  Individual  has  not  filed 
a  complaint  concerning  age  discrimination 
with  the  Commission,  no  civil  action  may  be 
commenced  by  any  Individual  under  this 
section  until  the  individual  has  given  the 
Commission  not  less  than  thirty  days'  notice 
of  an  Intent  to  file  such  action.  Such  notice 
shall  be  filed  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  alleged  unlawful  practice  oc- 
curred. Upon  receiving  a  notice  of  Intent  to 
sue,  the  Commission  shall  promptly  notify 
all  persons  named  therein  as  prospective 
defendants  In  the  action  and  take  any  ap- 
propriate action  to  assure  the  elimination 
of  any  unlawful  practice. 

"(e)    Nothing   contained   In   this   section 


shall  relieve  any  Government  agency  or  ofB- 
clal  of  the  responsibility  to  aissure  nondis- 
crimination on  account  of  age  In  employ- 
ment as  required  under  any  provision  of 
Federal  law.". 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  29.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifi- 
cally provided,  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
second  full  month  which  begins  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  on 
and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized  to 
prescrilie  necessary  rules,  regulations,  and 
orders  with  regard  to  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
S.  2747  and  agree  to  the  request  of  the 
House  for  a  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing vote  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Burdick)  ap- 
pointed Mr.  WiLLMMS,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
ScHWEiKER,  Mr.  Taft,  and  Mr.  Stafford 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


H.R.  5236— CONVEYANCE  OF  CER- 
TAIN  MINERAL  INTERESTS  IN  THE 
STATE  OF  UTAH 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
H.R.  5236  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

H.R.  6236,  to  provide  for  the  conveyance 
of  certain  mmeral  interests  of  the  United 
States  In  property  In  Utah  to  the  record 
owners  of  the  surface  of  that  property. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  H.R.  5236 
was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  March  4  and  referred  to  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  on 
March  5.  On  the  same  day,  March  5, 
the  Interior  Committee  reported  an  al- 
most identical  bill,  S.  265,  which  I  spon- 
sored and  which  was  subsequently  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  March  7. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  provisions  of 
these  two  bills  are  not  identical,  they 
are  very  similar  and  in  fact  the  provi- 
sions of  the  House-passed  bill  are  in 
many  respects  an  improvement  on  tliose 
pa.ssed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  therefore  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  bill  which  was 
passed  by  the  House,  H.R.  5236. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  want  to  indicate  for  the  record 
that  the  distinguished  ranking  Member, 
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the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin) 
has  been  consulted  with  regard  to  this 
request  and  he  approves  of  it.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  motion  just  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Utah  meets  with  the  ap- 
proval of  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Michigan.  There  is  no  ob- 
jection from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  It  has  been  cleared 
by  both  sides  of  the  committee  and  the 
ranking  Republican  member  on  the  com- 
mittee.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  ACT  OP 
1974 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1541)  to  provide  for  the  re- 
form of  congressional  procedures  with 
respect  to  the  enactment  of  fiscal  meas- 
ures; to  provide  ceilings  on  Federal  ex- 
penditures and  the  national  debt;  to  cre- 
ate a  Budget  Committee  in  each  House; 
to  create  a  congressional  office  of  the 
budget,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uiumimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  168,  line  3,  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion marks  and  on  page  168,  between  lines  3 
and  4,  Insert  the  following:  "(1)  The  Presi- 
dent shaU  Include  In  the  Budget  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  pursuant  to  subsection  (a), 
estimates  for  appropriations  to  be  made  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  to  which  that  Budget  ap- 
plies which  are  by  law  authorized  to  be 
obligated  in  the  immediately  succeeding  fis- 
cal year  for  grants,  contracts,  or  other  pay- 
ments under  any  program  for  which  such 
appropriations  are  or  may  hereafter  be,  au- 
thorized (including  but  not  limited  to  ap- 
propriation estimates  pursuant  to  section  412 
of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act  (20 
use  1223)).  Within  30  days  after  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  the  President  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress  supplemental  budg- 
et estimates  for  such  appropriations  to  be 
obligated  in  the  inmiediately  succeeding  fis- 
cal year. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  virtually  identical  to 
S.  3163,  which  I  introduced  last  week  on 
behalf  of  Senators  Biden.  Brock,  Case, 
Cook,  Hansen,  Kennedy,  and  Pastore, 
and  has  been  modified  only  to  integrate 
it  with  the  provisions  of  the  pending  bill. 

The  basic  thrust  of  the  amendment  is 
to  include  in  the  budget  the  President 
submits  under  the  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Act,  as  amended  by  this  bill,  esti- 
mates for  the  advanced  funding  of  pro- 
grams which  are  authorized  by  law  to  be 
appropriated  1  year  in  advance  of  the 
year  they  are  to  be  obligated,  as  for  ex- 
ample certain  educational  programs  ad- 


ministered by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. 

One  of  the  principal  problems  school 
administrators  face  today  is  the  delay  in 
appropriating  funds  for  education  pro- 
grams. Even  if  the  administration  were 
more  cooperative,  the  actual  appropria- 
tions would  not  be  made  until  the  late 
spring  or  early  summer  before  the  start 
of  the  new  school  year  with  notice  of  the 
individual  school  district  entitlements 
some  months  later.  For  the  school  dis- 
tricts to  plan  the  next  school  year  prop- 
erly and  negotiate  teacher  contracts,  they 
ought  to  know  the  amount  of  Federal 
fimds  they  will  receive  the  following  year 
by  early  spring  at  the  latest.  So,  even 
under  the  best  of  circumstances,  the 
present  fiscal  year  appropriations  proc- 
ess does  not  meet  school  district  admin- 
istrative needs. 

This  means  that  the  school  adminis- 
trator does  not  know  what  Federal  funds 
to  expect  for  the  school  year  until  2  or  3 
months  after  school  has  opened.  Since 
an  administrator  caimot  plan  on  dollars 
which  may  not  come,  this  has  meant  less 
education  for  students  and  economic  un- 
certainly for  teachers. 

The  change  in  the  start  of  the  fiscal 
year  proposed  under  S.  1541,  from  July  1 
to  November  1,  while  helpful  in  many 
other  areas,  would  actually  further  delay 
notice  of  individual  school  district  en- 
titlements by  as  much  as  4  months  un- 
less we  provide  for  the  advance  funding 
of  those  programs. 

In  1968,  the  last  year  of  the  Johnson 
administration,  the  Congress  enacted  a 
statute  which  if  implemented  would 
avoid  this  problem  entirely. 

This  statute  (20  U.S.C.  1223)  author- 
izes apprc^riations  for  educational  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  in  "the  fiscal  year  preced- 
ing the  fiscsil  year  for  which  they  are 
available  for  obligation."  In  other  words, 
this  statute  would  move  the  appropria- 
tions process  back  1  year  so  that  ap- 
propriaticHis  for  fiscal  year  1976  would  be 
passed  in  fiscal  year  1975  even  though 
they  would  not  be  available  for  obliga- 
tion until  the  following  year.  If  this  pro- 
cedure were  followed,  school  officials 
would  know  the  amount  of  fimds  they 
would  receive  1  year  earlier  than  is  pres- 
ently the  case. 

The  statute  also  provides  for  a  2-year 
appropriation  in  the  first  year  it  is  im- 
plemented in  order  to  ^ectuate  a  transi- 
tion to  this  method  of  appropriating  edu- 
cational funds. 

Appropriating  funds  aa.  this  basis 
would  have  no  effect  on  the  size  of  the 
Federal  budget,  since  the  funds  would 
show  up  as  outlays  only  in  the  year  they 
were  to  be  expended  and  not  in  the  year 
they  Eu-e  appropriated. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  would 
implement  this  and  other  similar  for- 
ward funding  statutes  which  have  been 
or  may  hereafter  be  enacted  by  includ- 
ing in  the  budget  estimates  of  the  funds 
necessary  to  be  appropriated  on  that 
basis.  This  would  not  only  facilitate  the 
congressional  budget  process  but  also 
provide  for  the  kind  of  notice  school  dis- 
tricts and  other  similarly  situated  en- 
tities need  to  plan  their  budgets  ration- 
ally. 


Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  the  amendment.  I  have  checked  with 
the  managers  of  the  bill  on  both  sides.  I 
h(^e  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  whether  they  agree  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  From  the  standpoint  of 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  there  is  no  objec- 
tion at  all.  We  have  agreed  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  right.  Speaking 
for  this  side  of  the  aisle,  we  have  agreed 
to  accept  the  amendment. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  just 
over  a  year  ago,  in  introducing  S.  1215, 
the  Federal  Fiscal  and  Budgetary  Inf  or- 
maticm  Act,  I  pointed  out — 

First,  that  congressional  ability  to  ac- 
quire and  effectively  use  fiscal,  budgetary, 
and  program  data  and  information — 
most  of  which  must  be  obtained  from  the 
executive  branch — was  woefully  inade- 
quate; 

Second,  that  establishment  of  a  new 
congressional  budget  procedure — to  iden- 
tify and  select  more  sensibly  among  com- 
peting program  interests  and  priorities — 
would  add  information  requirements 
which  we  were  in  no  position  to  meet; 
and 

Third,  that  the  time  had  come  for 
Congress  to  create  a  modem  informa- 
tion handling  facility  of  its  own. 

Mr.  President,  the  record  of  hearings 
and  committee  deliberations  on  S.  1541, 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
certainly  supports  this  proposition:  Ex- 
pansion of  congressional  capability  to 
command  sources  of  reliable  information 
is  a  precondition  of  effective  legislative 
budget  control. 

That  is  why  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  was  convinced  of  the  im- 
perative need  for  a  new  Congressional 
Office  of  the  Budget,  vnth  a  staff  similar 
in  expertise  to  that  of  the  President's 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  I  am 
delighted  that  the  Senate  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration Committee,  in  its  report  on 
S.  1541,  "strongly  supports  the  need  for 
this  new  staff  office  in  the  Congress." 

Similarly,  both  committees  recognized 
the  need  for  improved  congressional 
access  to  more  reliable  and  useful  infor- 
mation in  the  executive  branch.  That  is 
why  both  committees  included  provisions 
of  S.  1215,  in  revised  form,  which  amend 
title  n  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act,  to  insure  that  the  Congressional 
Office  of  the  Budget — among  other  con- 
gressional information  users — can  spec- 
ify, obtain,  and  use  the  data  and  infor- 
mation it  will  require  to  perform  its 
duties.  And,  again,  I  am  delighted  to  add, 
both  committees  agreed — 

First,  that  this  authority — contained  in 
title  Vm  of  S.  1541 — "properly  exercised. 
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will  vastly  extend  the  Information  if  ach 
of  the  Congress:" 

And,  second,  that  the  amendAory 
language  of  title  Vm  "will  insure  that 
the  original  intent  of  the  Legislative  He- 
organization  Act  is  fully  realized." 

Mr.  President,  to  demonstrate  thf  sig- 
nificance of  title  vni.  and  its  crit  :ally 
important  relationship  to  the  new 
cedure  in  the  Congressional  Budge 
of  1974,  I  must  first  describe  whs  ; 
attempted  to  accomplish  and  oi 
perience  under  ttie  provisions  of  the 
act  which  this  title  amends. 

As  many  Senators  will  recaU,  in 
oping  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
of  that  year,  Congress  foresaw  the 
for  improvement  of  executive  branc! 
formation  systems,  and  for  provlsio: 
consideration  of  congressional  nee(  s  in 
their  development  and  use.  The  leg  sla- 
tive  history  of  the  requirements  c  ren- 
tually  incorporated  as  sections  201, 
and  203,  of  the  act,  and  their  in  ent. 
have  been  described  in  some  deta  1  in 
House  Report  No.  92-1337,  issued  b:  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  C  ?er 
atlons.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tha  the 
relevant  portions  of  this  report  be  prfited 
at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matirial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REfORD 
as  follows: 

RBQXnftEKENTS    OF   THE    1970    ACT 

For  the  first  year  after  the  effectiveldate 
of  title  n,  systems  developers  within 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  per:  sted 
In  a  narrow  conception  of  what  wouj  I  be 
required  under  the  1970  Legislative  Refrga 
nlzatlon  Act. 

Work  already  underway  on  Infortnltlon 
systems  designed  primarily  for  use  In  bi  Iget 
and  program  decision  processes  at  the  :  Igh 
est  executive  level  was  simply  to  be 
tinned,  and  slowly.  Only  parttime  tech&lcal 
staff  and  management  support  were  i  lade 
available  for  the  title  U  project.  Prlo^tles 
for  development  of  the  all-Important 
slficatlons  were  set  without  reference  to 
gresslonal  Interests  and  Information  deds. 
An  Inventory  of  existing  executive  br  nch 
information  systems  and  data  sourcesfwas 
considered,  then  abandoned, 

At  the  heart  of  title  II  are  (1)   codk'es 

sional  participation  In  the  design  of  am    the 

benefits  from  establishment  of  an  Impi  )ved 

sys- 
uch 
the 


Federal  fiscal  and  budgetary  InformatloE 
tern;    and    (3)    congressional   access  to 
information,   when  and  aa  needed.  In 
executive  branch, 

The  legislative  history  makes  these  pllnts 
clear:  Congress  needs  "ready  access  U  in- 
formation that  already  exists  and  exper  as- 
sistance in  locating  and  analyzing  tha  In- 
formation.'* Moreover,  the  ptirpose  of  sec- 
tions 201  and  202  Is  to  "furnish  con  reS' 
sional  participation  for  the  program  ali  ady 
underway  In  the  [then]  Bureau  of  the  B  tdg- 
et  to  classify  information  so  that  the  i  ime 
activity  means  the  same  thing  In  each  ag  ncy 
and  department."  And  the  first  step  1«  the 
establishment  of  standard  claiwlflcatlon  "so 
that  our  studies  produced  wlU  yield  acci  rate 
and  useful  information." 

The  House  Committee  on  Rules'  repoS  on 
the  1970  act  discusses  title  II  In  some  di  tall, 
emphasizing  the  requirement  for  con,  res- 
slonal  involvement  in  systems  davelopi  ent 
and  indicating  that  more  than  standan  Iza' 
tlon  is  intended.  Also  required  are  class!  Ica- 
tlon  structures  and  procedures  that  will  iro- 
duce  data  and  information  suited  to  the 
needs  of  all  branches  of  the  Oovernn  mt, 
Because  of  the  project's  potential  for  In- 
creasing congressional  knowledge  of  gov  rn- 
mental  financial  operations,  the  House  S  lies 


las- 
on- 


Commlttee  pointed  out  that  it  is  "vitally  im- 
portant to  the  legislative  branch  that  those 
who  evolve  the  system  make  adequate  pro- 
vision for  congressional  needs  and  applica- 
tions." And,  it  was  added — 
To  assure  that  result,  sections   201   and 

202  Involve  the  Comptroller  General ,  In  effect 
as  an  agent  of  Congress,  in  the  development, 
establishment,  and  maintenance  of  the  sys- 
tem. And  section  202  instructs  the  respon- 
sible officials  to  go  about  their  tasks  in  a 
manner  that  will  meet  the  needs  not  only  of 
the  execvtive  branch  hut  of  all  of  the  branch 
of  the  Government. 

It  Is  difficult  to  forecast  when  this  system 
will  become  completely  operative.  In  the 
meantime,  and  to  provide  a  supplementary 
facility  even  after  the  system  Is  completed. 
Congress  needs  to  know  what  program  and 
fiscal  data  ia  already  available  in  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

Throughout,  in  considering  these  provi- 
sions in  1967  and  again  In  1970,  It  was  Con- 
gress' understanding  that  for  some  years  the 
executive  had  been  undertaking  a  program- 
plannlng-budgetlng  systems  approach  and 
associated  efforts  to  Improve  the  quality  and 
availability  of  Information  needed  for  proper 
management  of  Federal  programs  and  activi- 
ties. "During  the  past  half  decade,"  the 
House  Rules  Committee  report  states,  "the 
executive  branch  has  been  developing  a  sys- 
tem for  collecting  and  analyzing  budget  data 
which  promises  to  improve  Its  ability  to  pre- 
pare and  to  evaluate  the  budget."  It  is  hoped 
that  this  system,  the  report  continued — 

•  •  •  will  ultimately  assist  the  executive 
branch  In  making  more  meaningful  com- 
parisons between  the  costs  of  Federal  pro- 
grams and  their  benefits.  Moreover,  It  will 
permit  the  extraction  of  many  other  types 
of  specialized  Information  about  the  fiscal 
aspects  of  Federal  activities. 

Thus,  what  was  intended  in  section  201- 

203  of  tlUe  II— «nd  what  wUl  be  required  in 
their  Implementation  is — 

First,  that  the  effort  to  Improve  the  ac- 
quisition, reporting,  and  analysis  of  fiscal, 
budgetary,  and  program-related  data  and  in- 
formation must  be  continued,  with  congres- 
sional participation; 

Second,  that  the  design  and  operating  pro- 
cedures of  a  standardized  fiscal  and  budget- 
ary Information  and  data  processing  system 
must  provide  adequately  for  congressional 
needs  and  applications;  and 

Third,  that  the  governmentwlde  standard 
classifications  of  programs,  activities,  re- 
ceipts, and  expenditures  of  Federal  agencies 
must  reflect  and  serve  not  only  Executive 
requirements  and  purposes  but  those  of  the 
Congress  as  well. 

And,  before  and  after  the  standardized  sys- 
tem Is  in  operation,  provision  must  be  made 
for  congressional  access  to— and  full  Infor- 
mation about — fiscal  budgetary,  and  pro- 
gram-related data  and  Information  available 
In  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Briefly  stated,  the  In- 
tent of  these  sections  of  the  1970  act  was 
to  insure,  first,  congressional  participa- 
tion in  the  design  of — and  the  benefits 
from — establishment  of  an  improved 
Federal  fiscal  and  budgetary  information 
system:  and  second,  for  congressional 
access  to  such  information,  when  and  as 
needed,  in  the  executive  branch.  Respon- 
sibility for  developing  and  establishing 
the  systems  was  as-signed  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Comptroller  General,  acting  as 
agent  of  Congress. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations,  of  which  I  am  chairman  in 
this  Congress,  began  monitoring  imple- 
mentation of  sections  201,  202,  and  203 


In  early  1971.  The  Joint  committee  held 
hearings  and,  as  I  indicated  a  moment 
ago,  issued  a  report  on  August  15,  1972, 
detailing  gaps  in  executive  reporting 
practices  and  capabilities  that  have  seri- 
ous consequences  for  congressional  re- 
view of  and  control  over  Federal  expend- 
itures. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
portions  of  this  report  describing  con- 
gressional information  needs  and  ex- 
cerpts from  Its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Congressional  Information  Needs 

Preliminary  results  of  a  comprehensive  re- 
quirements study,  begun  by  OAO  In  mld- 
1971.  Indicate  the  wide  range  and  diversity  of 
fiscal,  budgetary,  and  program-related  in- 
formation which  Congress  must  acquire  and 
process  to  monitor  Federal  financial  opera- 
tions. In  summary,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's February  17,  1972,  report  points  out 
that  Congress  needs  to  easily  obtain  infor- 
mation on — 

Federal  programs  and  projects:  Basic  fi- 
nancial Information,  such  as  on  budget  re- 
quests, authorizations,  appropriations,  obli- 
gations, and  expenditures,  related  to  a  variety 
of  classification  structures  based  on  definable 
congressional  xiser  patterns.  Congressional 
user  patterns  Identified  in  our  survey  in- 
clude committee  jurisdictions,  responsible 
Federal  organizations,  broad  objectives  or 
subjects,  rural  and  urban  areas,  and  target 
groups. 

Federal  fiscal  policies:  Socioeconomic  Infor- 
mation and  national  estimates,  such  as  gross 
national  product,  consumer  Income,  and  cost- 
of-living  indices;  Federal  subsidy  programs; 
tax  expenditures;  and  foreign  currency  hold- 
ings. 

Federal  financial  actions  affecting  States 
and  political  subdivisions:  Information  on 
revenues  and  outlays  and  domestic  assistance 
programs  related  to  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions. 

Executive  agencies — the  primary,  if  not  sole 
source  for  such  Information— can  and  do 
meet  some  of  the  needs  Identified  In  these 
areas.  But  there  are  gaps  In  existing  report- 
ing capabilities  and  practices  that  have  serl- 
oxis  consequences  for  congressional  review 
and  control  of  Federal  expenditures. 

Of  particular  concern  are  the  problems  In- 
volved In  dealing  with  multiple  sources  of 
basic  financial  Information.  At  present  such 
information  Is  acquired  within  and  reported 
by  a  maze  of  classification  schemes  and  sys- 
tems, established  over  the  years  to  serve  vari- 
ous purposes.  Comparisons  between  Infor- 
mation from  these  systems  are  at  best  diffi- 
cult to  make.  At  worst,  they  are  misleading, 
because  program  terminology,  accounting 
methods,  and  coding  procedures  differ  from 
agency  to  agency — and  even  between  bureaus 
within  agencies.  Moreover,  existing  executive 
reporting  capabilities  and  practices  leave 
much  to  be  desired.  Lengthy  delays  In  re- 
sponding to  congressional  inquiries;  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  clarifying,  from 
agency  sources,  costs  associated  with  activi- 
ties carried  out  at  lower  levels  In  the  de- 
partmental hierarchy:  Identifying  changes  In 
program  directions  resulting  from  funding 
decisions  within  the  executive;  In  Unking  fis- 
cal and  budgetary  Information  to  authorizing 
legislation;  In  determining  where  Federal 
funds  are  being  expended,  for  whose  benefit, 
and  for  what  purpose — all  were  cited  fre- 
quently during  a  survey  of  committees  and 
Members  conducted  in  conjunction  with  the 
OAO  requirements  study. 

Patterns  of  Information  use  vary  widely 
from  committee  to  committee.  Member  to 
Member,  and  policy  question  to  policy  ques- 
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tlon.  Federal  accounting  systems  cannot  be 
BtructTired  to  meet  all  congressional  needs 
without  statistical  manipulation.  Special  re- 
ports and  analyses  will  have  to  be  prepared, 
on  demand,  Just  as  they  are  now.  Nor  is  It 
feasible  to  accommodate  all  congressional 
requirements  In  a  centralized  Information 
system  or  fully  Integrated,  massive  data  file. 
Different  types  of  users  (e.g.,  authorizing, 
appropriations,  revenue,  oversight.  Investi- 
gatory c<Mnmlttees)  have  different  needs  (in 
terms  of  frequency  of  use,  currentness  of  In- 
formation, etc.)  and  no  single  reporting 
format  can  satisfy  these.  But  the  basic  In- 
formation mxist  be  consistent — from  stand- 
ardized and  compatible  data  sources. 

The  Joint  Committee  understands  that 
the  OAO  survey  Is  designed.  In  effect,  to  as- 
sist in  sorting  out  one-time  Information 
needs  from  those  which  reoccur  and  can  best 
be  met  systemaUcally;  to  Identify  those 
which  can  be  met  periodically  with  printed 
docimients  and  those  which  may  require  Im- 
mediate response;  and  to  determine  the  re- 
porting formats  best  suited  to  the  needs  of 
the  various  types  of  congressional  users. 
Tb\is.  as  the  Comptroller  General's  report 
concluded, 

•  •  •  it  is  expected  that  the  Congress 
will  require  a  wide  range  of  access  and  re- 
porting capabilities,  ranging  from  annual  re- 
porting to  an  abUlty  to  obtain  date  Immedi- 
ately through  use  of  a  computer  terminal. 
The  accounting  systems  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  provide  the  needed  data.  In 
addition,  the  Congress  needs  the  abUlty  (1) 
to  obtain  budgetary  and  fiscal  Information 
through  easily  identifiable  sources,  (2)  to 
Identify  sources  of  additional  pertinent  In- 
formation, and  (3)  to  effectively  access  those 
sources  and  to  analyze  responses. 

Since  August  1971,  when  Interviewing  was 
started,  a  nine-member  GAO  technical  staff 
has  been  assigned  full  time  to  the  require- 
ments study.  In  a  statement  submitted  for 
the  hearings  record,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral assured  the  Joint  Committee  that  addi- 
tional staff  virtll  be  assigned  as  needed.  "This 
Is  one  of  our  highest  priority  projects,"  he 
stated,  "and  we  plan  to  devote  sufficient  re- 
sources to  do  the  job  effectively."  Thus  far. 
Initial  Interviews  have  been  held  with  the 
staffs  of  all  of  the  committees  and  with  the 
offices  of  68  Members  of  both  Hovises. 

The  Comptroller  General's  preliminary  re- 
port was  sent  February  17  to  all  committees 
and  Members  for  review  and  comment,  but 
little  change  was  anticipated  in  the  general 
information  categories  it  contains.  "The 
comments  we  have  received  on  that  prelim- 
inary report,"  a  GAO  spokesman  advised  the 
Joint  Committee  on  April  25,  "indicate  that 
It  was  basically  complete  and  that  only  de- 
tails remain  to  be  worked  out.  We  do  not 
Intend  to  save  up  further  information  until 
we  have  It  all  complete.  We  will  transmit 
such  information  to  OMB  and  Treasury  as 
n^ldly  as  we  can  obtain  It  from  the  commit- 
tees and  Members  of  the  Congress." 

What  remains  to  be  done  is  the  definition, 
in  much  greater  detail,  of  specific  access  and 
reporting  requirements  refiectlng  the  differ- 
ing needs  of  the  various  committees  as  well 
as  Members  of  both  Houses.  Thus,  the  OAO 
staff  will  have  to  maintain  "a  continuous 
liaison"  with  the  congressional  users  of 
budgetary  and  fiscal  information.  "Our  ob- 
jective In  maintaining  this  liaison,"  the 
Comptroller  General  stated,  "is  to  work  with 
the  congressional  staffs  to  refine  the  general 
Information  needs  described  In  our  report  to 
the  level  of  detail  necessary  for  executive 
branch  Implementation  of  the  standard 
classifications  and  the  data  processing  sys- 
tem." Other  wcnrk  scheduled  by  GAO  In  con- 
nection with  its  requirements  study  Includes : 

Resolving  specific  problems  involving  cur- 
rently provided  information  of  •  •  •  com- 
mittees and  Members. 

Obtaining  congressional  users'  approval  of 
report  layouts  or  formats  prior  to  the  Initia- 


tion of  development  work  on  the  system  that 
Is  to  produce  such  reports. 

Providing  congressional  users  with  an  op- 
portunity to  use  the  developed  system  and 
examine  its  reporting  ct^iablllty  prior  to  fuU 
system  operations. 

Developing  and  providing  a  comprehensive 
training  program  specifically  geared  to  ac- 
qalntlng  congressional  staffs  with  the  proce- 
dures and  methods  for  accessing  and  retriev- 
ing Information  from  the  system.  This  should 
be  supplemented  with  comprehensive  user 
manuals  documenting  such  procedures  and 
methods. 

Providing  procedures  for  improving  con- 
gressional reports.  Identifying  new  congres- 
sional information  needs,  and  developing 
system  changes  to  meet  new  congressional 
report  requirements. 

DetaUed  definition  of  congressional  re- 
quirements is  expected  to  be  completed 
within  the  next  18  to  24  months. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  FINDINGS  AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Testimony  In  the  Joint  Committee's  hear- 
ings and  preliminary  results  of  the  GAO  sur- 
vey Indicate  the  scope  of  the  title  n  project 
and  provide  a  framework  within  which  elec- 
tive planning  can  proceed.  In  concert  with 
the  other  agencies  directly  Involved,  the  OMB 
must  now  prepare  a  firm  schedule  for  work 
on  the  project's  major  elements  and  an  esti- 
mate of  the  technical  staff  and  management 
personnel  needed  for  Its  timely  and  orderly 
completion.  The  approach  must  be  sufficient- 
ly broad  to  incorporate  congressional  re- 
quirements as  these  are  defined  and  made 
available  by  the  GAO. 

To  avoid  unnecessary  costs  and  duplica- 
tion of  effort,  the  requisite  access  and  re- 
porting capabilities  should  be  considered  In 
the  context  of  existing  fiscal,  budgetary,  ac- 
covmtlng,  and  management  information  sys- 
tems and  practices  In  the  executive  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

As  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  then  Deputy 
Director  of  OMB,  pointed  out  during  the 
hearings,  congressional  reqiilrements  should 
be  met  whenever  possible  through  modifica- 
tion of  information  systems  presently  in  op- 
eration. "We  have  the  problem,"  he  advised 
the  Joint  Committee,  "that,  because  we  have 
a  lot  of  these  systems  already  going,  it's 
a  Uttle  hard  to  start  from  scratch.  In  fact, 
it's  Just  about  impossible.  We  have  to  build, 
in  a  way,  on  what  we  have." 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  executive 
planning  must  Include  a  thoroiighgoing  in- 
ventory and  review  of  significant  information 
systems  operating  not  only  within  OMB  and 
the  Tresisury  Department  but  in  the  other 
Federal  agencies  as  well.  Such  a  review.  In 
conjunction  with  GAO  siu-vey  findings,  will 
Identify  those  systems  and  classification 
schemes  that  can  be  adapted,  with  minor 
adjustments  or  supplementary  procedures, 
to  Improve  the  fiow  of  Information  to  Con- 
gress. It  also  win  assist  the  systems  devel- 
opers in  Identifying  any  reporting  procedures 
or  practices  that  are  either  obsolete  and  no 
longer  serving  a  useful  purpose  or  are  costly 
but  of  marginal  utUlty. 

It  Is  equally  apparent,  however,  that  ade- 
quate provision  for  some  of  the  congressional 
needs  described  In  the  Comptroller  General's 
report  wlU  require  development  of  new  re- 
porting capabilities  or  major  alteration  of 
systems  and  classification  schemes  presently 
in  operation  or  being  devised  in  the  execu- 
tive. Classification  structiues  which  must  be 
considered  in  connection  with  basic  financial 
Information  needed  on  Federal  programs  and 
projects  are  Ulustratlve: 

First,  both  necessity  and  common  sense 
dictate  the  requirement  for  standard  defini- 
tions and  uniform  accounting  procedures. 
In  his  testimony,  the  Comptroller  General 
described  this  as  a  "central"  Issue:  "A  ter- 
ribly complicated  problem  has  always  been 
the  definition  of  terms  so  that  you  can  get 


some  commonalty  of  meaning,  so  that  pro- 
grams which  are  supportive  or  even  dupli- 
cative among  different  agencies  can  be  iden- 
tified and  related.  •  •  •  To  some  extent  any 
definition  of  this  type  for  budgetary  pur- 
poses has  to  be  arbitrary.  To  some  extent  It 
has  to  be  contingent  on  your  Judgment  as 
to  what  constitutes  a  program.  This  will 
change  from  time  to  time  depending  upon 
changes  In  legislation  and  changes  in  needs 
and  circumstances.  •  •  •  Until  you  can  get 
agreement  on  the  definitions,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  move  from  that  point." 

Second,  highly  generalized  program  infor- 
mation which  may  be  suitable  for  use  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  Is  not  nec- 
essarily sufficient  for  most  congressional 
committees.  We  will  require  program  and 
project  classification  structures  to  provide 
the  Wnd  of  detaU  Included  in  such  docu- 
ments as  agency  Justifications,  including 
breakdovims  by  object  categories.  This  means 
that  standardization  and  systems  compati- 
bility will  have  to  extend  deep  Into  the  agen- 
cies, m  some  Instances,  to  the  project  man- 
ager and  c^>eratlng  level.  For  example,  we  will 
need  a  uniform  method  of  Unking  projects 
and  funding  status,  the  amount  provided  by 
Congress  and  the  amount  actually  spent  by 
the  Executive.  Congressionsd  committees 
often  review  individual  grants,  loans,  and 
contracts.  The  classification  structure  will 
have  to  permit  us  to  easily  acquire  financial 
and  program  data  about  these,  individually 
or  In  groups,  from  numerous  c^>eratlng  orga- 
nizations In  the  executive  branch. 

Third,  Congress  needs  not  only  to  be  able 
to  Identify  programs  and  projects  with  the 
executive  organization  responsible  for  their 
day-to-day  management.  For  more  Intensive 
program  review,  as  Intended  by  the  1970  act, 
we  have  to  compare  performance  with  the 
objectives  and  criteria  Intended  by  the  Con- 
gress in  authorizing  and  appn^rlating 
funds.  Thus,  we  must  also  link  programs 
and  projects  to  their  legal  base,  classifying 
them  by  apprc^rlatlons  and  by  authoriza- 
tions and  conunlttee  Jvu'lsdlctlons. 

Fourth,  looking  to  the  futxire,  as  research 
techniques  for  performance  measurement 
and  evaluation  become  more  fully  developed, 
we  will  need  classifications  for  Impact  data, 
by  target  groups  and  by  geographic  areas. 
The  target  group  concept  must  be  carefully 
defined,  and  a  wide  range  of  geographic  area 
definitions  mxtst  be  considered,  including 
regions,  urban  and  rural.  States,  congression- 
al districts,  and  cities. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  these  struc- 
tures, and  because  they  are  essential  to  sup- 
port needed  Information  capabilities  pertain- 
ing to  fiscal  policy  and  financial  actions  af- 
fecting States,  planning  for  development  and 
application  of  the  program  and  project  class- 
ifications should  take  precedence  Initially. 
If  priorities  must  be  assigned  for  considera- 
tion of  individual  structures,  these  should 
reflect  the  level  of  difficulty  Invcrtved  in 
establishing  the  various  classifications,  not 
simply  their  function  in  Executive  decision 
processes.  On  this  basis,  extra  effort  and  re- 
sources should  be  devoted  to  the  program, 
legal,  and  Impact  data  classification  struc- 
tures. 

Another  aspect  of  the  title  n  project  which 
requires  close  and  continuing  attention  is 
provision  for  making  fiscal,  budgetary,  and 
program-related  information  available  to 
Congress,  when  and  as  needed.  What  mech- 
anisms and  reporting  procedures  will  ulti- 
mately have  to  be  devised  to  assure  congres- 
sional cu:cess  can  only  be  determined  when 
the  overall  systems  plan  has  been  more  fully 
developed.  But  systems  developers  In  both 
branches  should  now  be  considering  alterna- 
tive methods.  Meanwhile,  as  suggested  by  the 
following  exchange  In  testimony  during  the 
hearings.  Congress  should  direct  the  execu- 
tive to  Inventory  Information  sources  pres- 
ently available: 
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Chairman  Bkooks.  OMB  working  apers 
ctate  tbat  Tlrtually  none  of  the  agenclc  have 
what  they  call  composite  inventories  c  data 
available  In  their  present  systends,  wblc  i  sug- 
gests that  we  are  perhaps  working  i  the 
dark.  Is  there  any  reason  why  such  an  iven- 
tory  cannot  be  made  now,  and  made  av  liable 
to  the  Congress? 

Mr.  Staats.  I  think  this  is  largely  a  ques- 
tion of  staff.  I  don't  believe  that  it's  a  In- 
feasible  operation.  It  hasn't  been  don  .  The 
act  in  a  sense  contemplates  this  when  it  re- 
fers to  the  requirement  on  the  OMB  to  Iden- 
tify for  Congress  sources  of  infoni  atlon 
which   may  be  available. 

I  think  that  this  Is  a  matter  of  1  ipor- 
tance. 

I  recall  visiting  with  the  chairmai  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  one  of  ti  9  im- 
portant committees  of  Congress  Jiist  re<  >ntly, 
I  might  add,  who  Jointly  were  maklr  [  the 
point  that  they  had  no  real  Index  or  r  poal- 
tory  even  of  annual  reports  being  ms  le  by 
the  agencies  to  the  Congress  and  wbai  were 
the  principal  things  covered  In  those  re  >orts. 
The  result  was  that  annual  reports  th  t  are 
presented  to  the  committee  were  pass  d  on 
either  to  the  Library  or  to  the  round  flii  sim- 
ply because  there  was  no  adequate  v  ly  of 
identifying  the  kind  of  information  in  tboee 
reports  which  they  felt  would  be  use  ul  to 
that  conunlttee. 

Accordingly,  to  facilitate  congres  lonal 
access  as  the  necessary  review  of  prese:  t  ex- 
ecutive reporting  capabilities  and  pra  tlces, 
the  OMB  and  Treasury  Department —  i  co- 
operation with  the  Comptroller  Gen  ral — 
should  be  required  to  (1)  develop,  esti  >llsh, 
and  nmlntaln  an  up-to-date  Inventc  7  of 
sources  of  basic  financial  Informatk  1  on 
Federal,  State  and  local  governmental  nits; 
and  (3)  assist  Congress  In  securing  datt  from 
these  sources  and  in  analyzing  such  data. 
This  inventory  should  Include  a  synof  lis  of 
reports  prepared  in  accordance  with  1  tatu- 
tory  requirements  by  each  agency  alon(  with 
a  listing  of  the  agencies'  major  fiscal,  b\  Iget- 
ary,  and  program-related  data  files  1  ad  a 
brief  description  of  their  content.  A  the 
agent  of  Congress,  the  Comptroller  0<  oeral 
should  be  directed  to  (1)  review  the  i  iven- 
tory  and  related  information  services  on  a 
continuing  basis  to  determine  whethei  they 
are  satisfying  congressional  needs  an  I  re- 
quirements; (2)  recommend  any  cbanj  es  In 
the  Inventory  and  services  which  may  from 
time  to  time  be  necessary  to  Improve  their 
usefulness  to  Congress;  and  (3)  pr  tvlde 
upon  request,  assistance  to  committee  and 
Members  of  Congress  In  accessing  the  s<  iirces 
Identified  in  the  Inventory  and  In  appr  ising 
and  analyzing  information  obtained  ffrom 
them. 

Mr.  METCALP.  The  Joint  comrllttee 
found  little  evidence  that  the  Ol  IB — 
which  assumed  primary  respons^Uity 
for  Implementation  In  the 
branch — intended  to  comply  wltt 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  1970  act 
unanimous  consent  that  portions 
report  describing  the  executive 
approach  at  this  time  be  printed  a 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  maferial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rjf  ord 
as  follows: 

iMPLKMXIfTATION    IN    THS    ExECtrnVe    B4u(CR 

Proper  development  of  classification 
tiu-es  and  procedures  Is  a  critically  Imp^tant 
Orst  step  in  implementation  of  title  I 

Standard  terminology  and  deflnitim  t 
necessary  If  information  systems  are 
cUitate  review  of  programs  or 
which,  while  they  have  slmUar 
are  operating  in  different  agencies.  Appro- 
priate classification  structuret  and  |  'oct- 
dvrea  also  must  be  devised  and  applied  And 
these  will  determine  which  kinds  of  data 
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and  information  are  acquired  as  well  as  how 
such  information  can  be  reported  on  demand 
from  congressional  and  other  users.  If  con- 
gressional committees  are  to  be  able  to  se- 
cure from  Federal  information  aystemt  tabu- 
lations of  expenditures  for  all  commtinity 
development  activities  by  geographical  loca- 
tion or  types  of  recipients,  for  example,  then 
data  must  be  identified  (or  classified)  ac- 
cordingly when  they  are  originally  prepared 
for  storage  within  the  system.  The  format 
and  content  of  tabulations,  the  level  of  de- 
tail possible,  the  Immediacy  of  the  response 
to  inquiries,  the  currentness  and  complete- 
ness of  the  data  and  information  generated 
by  Information  systems — all  will  be  con- 
trolled by  the  classification  standards  and 
procedures  eventually  adopted  and  applied 
governmentwlde. 

Classification  schemes  and  information  sys- 
tems presently  in  use  have  been  established 
over  the  years  In  response  to  particular  orga- 
nizational needs— Including  those  of  the 
Congress — and  to  perform  specific  functions. 
Their  debign  has  both  affected  and  been  af- 
fected by  changes  in  the  budget  process, 
most  notably  In  the  shift  from  apprc^rlation 
budgeting  toward  program  budgeting  that 
began  In  1949.  Some  of  these  classification 
and  reporting  requirements  are  fixed  by 
statute  or  regulation.  For  example,  the  1946 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  authorizes  and 
directs  the  Senate  and  House  Committees 
on  Appropriations,  acting  Jointly,  to  develop 
a  standard  appropriation  classification  sched- 
ule "which  will  clearly  define  In  concise 
and  uniform  accounts  the  subtotals  of  ap- 
propriations" requested  by  executive  agen- 
cies. Further,  this  act  requires  that  each 
agency's  request  be  preceded  by  such  a 
schedule  in  the  printed  hearings. 

These  classification  schemes,  reporting  re- 
quirements, and  capabilities  for  providing 
Information  are  a  part  of  the  decision  proc- 
ess. Each  has  Its  constituents,  the  users  who, 
while  they  are  perhaps  not  always  satisfied 
with  the  product,  at  least  are  familiar  with 
the  existing  system's  operation.  An  abrupt 
or  ill-considered  change  of  any  consequence 
would  be  highly  disruptive  to  ongoing  pro- 
grams and  governmental  activities.  Any  ma- 
jor new  reporting  requirements  or  capabili- 
ties not  clearly  needed  would  lead  to  signifi- 
cant unnecessary  costs. 

This  is  why.  as  early  as  October  1971.  the 
Joint  Committee  sought — unsuccessfully — 
for  assurances  from  the  OMB  that  it  was 
plarmlng  for  the  permanent  management 
unit  and  technical  staff  resources  necessary 
to  carry  out  a  long-term  project  that  will 
affect  the  Information  systems  and  report- 
ing practices  of  every  Federal  agency.  It  is 
also  why,  at  the  same  time,  we  questioned 
whether  meaningful  priorities  could  be  as- 
signed for  development  of  classification 
standards  and  structures  before  completion 
of  the  congressional  requirements  study  then 
being  conducted  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. Then,  as  now.  we  were  concerned  that 
( I )  implementation  of  title  n  be  moved  for- 
ward as  rapidly  aa  is  consistent  with  effec- 
tive planning,  and  (2)  the  needs  of  Congress 
for  fiscal,  budgetary,  and  program-related 
data  and  Information  be  both  considered  and 
accommodated  by  the  systems  developers. 

OMB's  initial  approach  was  not  reassuring 
where  either  of  these  areas  of  concern  was 
Involved. 

In  a  first  annual  report  to  the  Congress, 
Issued  on  September  1,  1971,  the  OMB  and 
Treasury  Department  outlined  what  was  be- 
ing done  or  in  prospect  to  satisfy  title  n 
requirements.  Later  said  to  be  based  on 
their  interpretation  of  the  act,  "in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  specific  guidance  from  the  Con- 
gress," this  report  described  a  number  of 
executive  information  systems.  In  operation 
or  being  developed,  and  procedures  for  estab- 
lishing classification  standards. 

Conceived  prior  to  passage  of  the  1970 
act,  the  systems  were  characterized  vari- 
ously as  meeting  "most  of  the  basic  require- 


ments" of  section  201  or  providing — In  the 

experience  gained   In  their  development a 

"good  foundation  for  moving  ahead"  on 
these  requirements.  Subsequent  testimony 
and  statements  submitted  In  the  Joint 
Committee's  hearings  Indicated  the  pur- 
pose and  status  of  these,  as  well  as  Identi- 
fying related  work  underway  In  the  execu- 
tive, as  follows: 

Budget  Preparation  System — Supports 
preparation  of  the  President's  budget  and  Is 
presently  used  in  the  latter  stages  of  this 
process  to  verify  data  submitted  by  the  agen- 
cies, comparing  such  data  with  official  Treas- 
lu-y  records,  and  to  produce  special  tables  for 
analysis  of  program  and  budget  data.  Com- 
puter based,  this  system  produces  15  of  the 
19  economic,  financial,  social  program,  and 
specialized  analyses  presented  in  the  "Spe- 
cial Analyses"  budget  document.  It  also  pro- 
duces the  object  classification  schedules  pre- 
sented in  the  budget  appendix.  Four  years  in 
the  development  stage,  this  system  has  been 
in  operation  since  1968.  has  been  "very  help- 
ful," according  to  an  OMB  witness,  but  "has 
had  some  problems  with  It." 

Rolling  Budget  System — Intended  to  sup- 
port Executive  decision  processes  throughout 
the  year  by  providing  up-to-date  budgetary 
figures,  including  current  appropriation,  al- 
lotment, and  expenditure  data.  OMB  views 
this  as  the  next  step  in  evolution  of  the 
Budget  Preparation  System.  It  Is  expected  to 
permit  updiatlng  of  budgetary  figures  to  re- 
flect changes  resulting  from  congressional 
action,  Presidential  direction,  and  agencj- 
declsions.  Inclusion  of  Treasviry  data  on  ac- 
tual expenditures  will  be  possible  through 
use  of  standard  classifications.  The  concept 
was  tested  in  fiscal  1973  budget  preparation, 
when  OMB  applied  It  in  conjunction  with 
budgeting  for  the  Agriculture  and  Commerce 
Departments.  Now  In  an  early  development 
stage,  a  "very  evolutionary  approach"  Is  be- 
ing followed  in  extending  Its  use.  OMB  esti- 
mates that  It  will  be  at  least  2  years  before 
it  will  be  in  operation  on  any  substantial 
portion  of  the  budget. 

Pro-am  Performance  Measurement  Sys- 
tem— Designed  as  an  agency  management 
tool.  OMB  has  tested  the  performance  meas- 
urement concept  on  a  case-by-case  basis  with 
several  programs  (e.g..  narcotics  control,  cor- 
rections, organized  crime,  etc.)  as  an  ap- 
proach to  assessing  effectiveness  of  program 
management  In  meeting  specified  goals.  As 
described  by  an  OMB  witness.  It  is  based  on 
some  "very  simple  and  fundamental"  prin- 
ciples; all  "we  are  trying  to  do  is  get  a  very 
explicit  statement  of  exactly  what  It  Is  that 
(the  program  manager)  plans  to  accomplish, 
the  time  schedule  for  attaining  specified  re- 
sults, and  then  let  him  prepare  his  own  re- 
port card  on  how  well  he  \a  doing  in  working 
toward  the  sp>eclfied  results."  Recordkeeping 
for  this  operation  Is  performed  manually: 
there  are  no  plans  for  governmentwlde  Im- 
plementation. 

Catalog  of  Federal  Domestic  Assistance — 
Published  every  2  years  from  1965  to  1969. 
annually  since  then,  with  midyear  supple- 
ments in  1970  and  again  1971.  The  catalog 
serves  as  a  guide  to  more  than  1.000  Federal 
aid  programs.  A  machine-readable  tape,  with 
much  of  the  information  It  contains,  was  to 
be  "available  for  public  sale"  in  the  near 
future.  OMB  has  not  developed  a  system  for 
analyzing,  updating  on  a  continuing  basis, 
or  accessing  the  catalog  data  and  related  in- 
formation. OMB  statements  Indicate  that 
such  a  system — Including  provision  for  cur- 
rent appropriation/expenditure  data — Is  not 
presently  being  planned. 

Regional  Information  System — Planned  to 
provide  automated  information  support  for 
the  various  regional  councils.  Initial  develop- 
ment plans  for  this  are  not  yet  complete. 

Grant  Notification  System — Designed  to 
provide  each  State  with  information  about 
grants  made  to  governmental  units  witliln 
Ita  Jurisdiction.  State  coordinators  are  noti- 
fied whenever  a  grant  Is  awarded.  In  opera- 
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tion  since  July  1969,  this  system  issued  about 
40  000  notifications  during  fiscal  1971. 

Legislative  Tracking  System — Developed  to 
follow  legislation  deemed  essential  to  the 
President's  program.  Information  on  each 
bill  includes  sponsor,  titJe,  subject  matter, 
related  bills,  committee  referral,  hearing 
schedules.  Government  witnesses.  Rules 
Committee  action,  House  and  Senate  action, 
and  financial  Information  for  autliorlzation 
and  appropriation  legislation.  OMB  is  "put- 
ting a  very  substantial"  amount  of  effort  into 
this  system.  Initiated  in  the  92d  Congress, 
it  was  being  used  to  track  about  800  bills  as 
of  March  1,  1972. 

Treasury  System — Designed  largely  to  pro- 
duce financial  reports  that  (1)  satisfy  con- 
stitutional and  statutory  requirements,  and 
(2)  provide  accounting  support  for  the  Pres- 
ident's budget.  The  Treasurj'  Department  has 
maintained  a  system  of  central  accounts  to 
record  summary  data  on  budget  receipts  and 
outlays  and  related  assets  and  liabilities  of 
the  Government  since  enactment  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  F>rocedures  Act  of 
1950.  The  principal  products  of  the  system 
are:  (1)  The  monthly  Statement  of  Receipts 
and  Expenditures,  which  Is  the  official  state- 
ment of  actual  budget  results  with  receipts 
and  expenditures  classified  by  organization 
and  by  major  categories  In  the  President's 
budget  (usually  a  group  of  appropriations); 
and  (2)  the  Annual  Combined  Statement  of 
Receipts.  Expenditures,  and  Balances,  which 
represent  the  accountability  statement  for 
congressioneJly  authorized  spending  with  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  classified  by  orga- 
nization and  by  individual  receipt,  appro- 
priation, and  fund  account.  "It  should  be 
noted,"  the  Treasury  Department  witness 
stated,  "that  input  to  the  Treasury's  central 
accounts  has  traditionally  been  limited  to 
summary  data  produced  by  agency  (or  ac- 
countable officer)  accounting  systems.  Data 
in  the  present  system  can  be  aggregated  at 
certain  program  levels  and  at  the  budget 
fuTictional  level,  but  cannot  be  related  to 
programs  which  cut  across  appropriation 
lines.  The  system  can  be  expanded,  however, 
to  accommodate  almost  any  reasonable  need 
if  agencies  have  the  capability  to  provide  the 
input." 

In'  the  context  of  title  n  requirements, 
these  systems  represent,  at  best,  a  modest 
beginning.  The  major  budget  preparation 
and  Treasury  systems  have  been  in  operation 
for  several  years.  Congress  can  and  does  rely 
on  the  summary  level  data  and  Information 
they  are  presently  capable  of  producing.  But 
congresslonail  users  require  much  more  de- 
tailed information  on  programs,  projects,  ac- 
tivities, and  operations  performed  at  lower 
levels  within  executive  agencies.  Substantial 
changes  will  be  necessary,  along  the  lines 
suggested  in  the  Treasury  Department  wit- 
ness' testimony,  if  these  systems  are  to  ful- 
flU   such   requirements. 

In  July  and  Augtist  1971,  the  OMB  or- 
ganized four  Interagency  "task  groups"  to 
"analyze  the  need  for  new  or  improved"  gov- 
ernmentwlde classification  standards  and 
structures.  Prior  to  their  formation,  how- 
ever, the  Director  of  the  OMB  and  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  asked  executive 
department  he«Mls  to  provide  "a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  any  Inventories  of  data  available 
*  *  *  that  could  be  used  to  meet"  title  II 
requirements.  In  July,  the  OMB  reported 
that  "virtually  none  of  the  agencies  have 
composite  Inventories  of  data  available  with- 
in their  systems."  Initial  OMB  staff  memo- 
randa proposed  a  fifth  task  force  group — to 
develop  a  method  for  Identifying  and  acquir- 
ing inventories  of  available  data  for  use  in 
responding  to  congressional  committees  in 
accordance  with  section  203 — but  such  a 
group  was  not  formed. 

Arguing  that  new  classification  require- 
ments of  section  202  should  be  built  upon 
existing  structures  "to  the  extent  possible," 
the    OMB-Treasury    systems   developers,    in 


their  September  1  report,  attached  priorities 
to  "assure  that  less  Impyortant  classifica- 
tions do  not  become  driving  forces  to  over- 
complicate or  compromise  the  more  basic  and 
fimdamental  needs."  Primary  attention  was 
to  be  given  development  of  three  bsisic 
classification  structures  to  support  "major 
executive  branch  decision  processes"  and 
needs,  as  follows: 

Funding  structures  to  Identify  the  appro- 
priations which  provide  resources  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  programs. 

Organizational  structures  to  identify  re- 
sponsibility for  execution  of  the  programs 
and  establish  accountability  for  results 
achieved  and  resources  consumed. 

Program  structures  which  relate  Federal 
programs  to  objectives  and  purposes  served 
by  those  programs. 

Work  on  each  of  these  was  assigned  to  an 
individual  task  group.  All  other  classification 
structures — including  object,  geogrt^hic.  tar- 
get group,  and  funding  t>T>e — were  arbitrarily 
given  a  lower,  "secondary"  priority  for  devel- 
opment. All  were  assigned  to  a  single,  "ana- 
lytical structures"  task  groxip.  The  Joint 
(Tommittee.  in  a  letter  from  the  chairman  to 
the  Director  of  the  OMB,  on  October  1,  1971, 
questioned  the  criteria  for  the  'more  basic 
and  fundamental  needs"  on  which  these 
priorities  were  based : 

Presumably,  these  needs  Include  compati- 
bility with  resource  allocation  and  accovuit- 
Ing  system  reqtiirements.  How  do  such  cri- 
teria relate  to  congressional  interests  in 
standard  classification  and  related  informa- 
tion systems?  The  issue  here  is  whether  cer- 
tain data  will  be  accumulated  through  the 
accounting  and  budgeting  system  or  whether 
they  will  be  derived  statistically  to  support 
the  needs  of  Members  and  committees  for 
more  adequaite  analysis  of  Federal  programs 
and  activities.  On  what  basis  have  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  already  determined 
that  there  is  not  sufficient  need  for  other 
kinds  of  Information  to  warrant  their  inclu- 
sion as  a  "primary"  classification?  How  can 
such  priorities  be  set  before  completion  of 
the  requirements  studies  now  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Comptroller  General? 

The  Director,  then  Mr.  George  P.  Shultz, 
replied  on  October  21  as  follows  [emphasis 
added I : 

In  developing  our  concept  and  proposal  for 
"primary"  classifications,  the  highest  priority 
was  placed  on  classifications  used  for  pro- 
gram, budget,  and  resource  allocation  deci- 
sionmaking which  we  believe  are  funda- 
mental to  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches'  needs.  The  "secondary"  classifica- 
tions are  designed  to  meet  s  wide  diversity 
of  other  q>ecialized  needs.  Since  the  task 
forces  are  still  working  on  these  classification 
structures,  they  are  by  no  means  "set."  Also, 
we  are  contemplating  the  establishment  of 
adnUnlstratlve  procedures  for  continual  re- 
view, updating,  and  refinement  of  both  the 
"primary"  and  "secondary"  classifications. 
We  believe  that  such  fiexibillty  is  necessary 
if  the  classifications  are  to  remain  viable  and 
relevant  to  emerging  needs. 

The  task  groups  began  meeting  In  August 
1971.  Arrangements  were  made  for  GAO  per- 
sonnel to  participate  as  observers.  A  steering 
group,  with  GAO  represented,  was  set  up  to 
furnish  policy  guidance  to  the  task  groups 
and  to  review  their  progress.  But  this  over- 
sight group  met  only  briefly  and  infrequent- 
ly— on  four  cw  five  occ«filonfi — dtirlng  1971. 

In  effect,  the  task  groups  were  conceived  as 
ad  hoc  study  groups;  their  reports  were  to 
express  the  views  of  individuals  rather  than 
a  coordinated  agency  position.  An  OMB  wit- 
ness explained  this  approcM:h  to  the  Joint 
Committee,  as  follows: 

Chairman  Bkooks.  What  does  a  task  force 
member,  say  from  the  OEO,  do  when  he  re- 
turns to  his  agency?  Who  does  he  report  to? 
How  much  time  does  he  devote  to  this  par- 
ticular effort? 


Mr.  Haase.  Let  me  go  back  to  the  first 
question.  The  people  who  have  been  selected 
to  work  on  the  task  forces  have  been  selected 
principally  because  of  their  own  knowledge 
and  expertise.  They  are  actually  operating 
on  the  task  groups  as  individual  representa- 
tives rather  tlnn  as  a  formal  representative 
of  the  agency. 

In  other  words,  the  final  report  they  put 
out  wUl  express  their  views,  not  necessarily 
a  viewpoint  that  Is  completely  coordinated 
within  the  agencies  and  departments.  This 
means  that  once  the  task  force  reports  come 
out  they  will  still  have  to  go  through  an 
agency  coordination  process  to  determine 
•  •  •  the  feasibility,  practicality,  and  im- 
pact of  implementing  the  reconamendations. 

We  felt  it  was  ImpKiriant  to  get  tlie  best 
people  and  their  ideas  together  as  the  first 
step. 

Participation  on  the  task  groups  was  on 
ir  part-time  basis  for  the  agency  personnel 
Involved;  all  had  other  duties  In  their  agen- 
cies. An  initial  OMB  staff  memorandum  pro- 
posed completion  dates  for  all  of  the  task 
group  reports  by  mid-December  1971.  Not 
surprisingly,  however,  these  deadlines  were 
subisequently  revised,  with  indefinite  com- 
pletion dates  for  the  reports  of  the  program 
and  analytical  structure  groups — which  were 
addressing  the  "more  complex  longer  range 
standardization  questions."  And  by  May  22. 
when  the  Joint  Committee  s  hearing  record 
was  closed,  only  the  funding  and  organiza- 
tional task  group  reports  were  ready  for 
circulation  to  the  agencies. 

Throughout  this  period,  technical  staff  and 
management  support  for  the  title  II  project 
within  OMB  were  minimal.  If  OMB  state- 
ments to  the  Joint  Committee  are  accurate, 
the  attention  of  the  equivalent  of  two  pro- 
fessional people  working  full  time  was  de- 
voted to  this  effort. 

The  Joint  Committee's  letter  of  October 
1.  1971.  while  approving  the  ad  hoc  study 
approach  as  a  temporary  expedient,  ques- 
tioned its  long-range  effectiveness: 

Whether  this  arrangement  will  suffice  for 
the  future  is  another  matter.  We  are  aware, 
of  course,  that  standardization  cannot  be 
achieved  overnight.  Yet,  it  is  not  consistent 
with  the  needs  of  the  Congress  to  have  this 
effort  delayed  Interminably  for  lack  of  es- 
sential resources.  What  are  your  plans  for  the 
permanent  management  unit  and  staff  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  act  as 
quickly  and  efficiently  as  possible? 

The  OMB  Director  replied : 

The  task  force  approat^  was  adopted  to 
obtain  representative  involvement  of  the 
maity  organizational  elements  that  must  ul- 
timately operate  the  system  or  could  be  sig- 
nificantly impacted  by  the  standardization 
effort.  Since  many  key  system  requirements 
are  still  being  defined,  detailed  long-range 
plans  and  permanent  staff  resoiurce  require- 
ments cannot  be  qjecified  at  this  time.  How- 
ever. I  believe  that  If  the  system  is  to  be 
effective  it  must  be  operated  by  the  staff 
responsible  for  the  functions  to  be  served 
by  the  system  and  we  do  not  anticipate  the 
need  for  any  new  and  separate  organizational 
entity  for  this  purpose. 

Finally,  midway  in  the  Joint  Committee's 
hearings,  the  OMB  acknowledged  that  its 
initial  planning  was  not  broad  enough  to 
meet  title  n  requirements.  In  statements 
submitted  for  the  record  on  April  20  and  May 
24,  1972,  OMB  conceded  that  the  "recently 
received  GAO  report  •  •  •  indicated  that  the 
scope  of  the  system  development  effort  as 
anticipated  by  the  Congress  is  substantially 
greater  than  previously  Incorporated  In  our 
plans;"  that  the  "limited  part-time  lnT<*ye- 
ment  of  staff  [as  described  within  OlfB]  la 
grossly  inadequate  to  proceed  with  the  plan- 
ning for  a  system  of  the  magnitude  enTl- 
Eloned;"  and  tbat  prlorltlee  for  development 
of  classifications  "have  not  been  changed  to 
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date  but  could  of  course  be  affected  by 
sequent  clarlflcatlon  of  congresslonsd 

Once  congressional  needs  are  clearly 
fined.  It  was  added,  "a  detailed  plan  to 
the   expanded   requirements   can   be   ^\t\ 
oped." 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  al  of 
mid-1972,  work  under  way  on  infor  na- 
tion systems  designed  primarily  for  use 
in  budget  and  program  decision  p  oc- 
esses  at  the  highest  executive  level  vas 
simply  to  be  continued — and  slo  I'ly 
Only  part-time  technical  staff  and  n  in- 
agement  support  were  made  avail£  lie. 
In  fact,  until  mid-1973,  if  OMB  st  te- 
ments  to  the  joint  committee  and  o  ler 
sources  available  were  accurate,  the 
equivalent  of  only  two  professional  i  eo- 
ple  were  working  full  time  on  the  Le  ;is- 
lative  Reorganization  Act  requirem*  tits 
in  the  entire  executive  branch.  M(  re- 
over,  the  joint  committee  also  fo  ind 
that  priorities  for  development  of  Jie 
all-important  standards — which  de  er- 
mine the  form  and  content  of  infori  la- 
tion  that  can  be  produced  by  inforj  la- 
tion  systems — had  been  set  without  :  ef- 
erence  to  congressional  interests  and  n- 
formation  needs.  And  an  inventory  of 
existing  executive  branch  informal  on 
systems  and  data  sources — which  i  a 
key  element  in  facilitating  congressic  lal 
access  to  and  use  of  information  in  s  ch 
systems — was  considered  in  OMB,  t  en 
abandoned. 

In  short,  as  the  Comptroller  Gem  ral 
concluded  in  his  second  annual  repor  to 
Congress  on  implementation  of  tt  ;se 
sections  of  the  1970  act: 

The  system  contemplated  by  the  Execu  ive 
Branch  wUl  not  fulfill  the  Information  m  sds 
of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  c  in- 
sent  that  the  Comptroller  General's  -e- 
port  of  February  7,  1973,  be  printec  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate  ial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec(  rd, 
as  follows: 

Attachment  No.  4"* 
Comments  on  th*  Second  Annttal  Rei  >ht 
TO   Congress  on  Progress  in  Oeveloi  ;no 
Standard  Classifications  and  Standard  sed 
Information 

(Report  of  the  Treasury  and  Office  of  M  in- 
agement  and  Budget  by  the  Comptn  ler 
General  of  the  United  States) 

Washington,  D.'  . 
6-115398. 

To  the   President   of   the   Senate    and     he 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresentatI  es. 

This  report  contains  the  comments  of  he 
General  Accounting  Office  on  the  Secre  try 
of  the  Treasury's  and  the  Director  of  he 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget's  re\  >rt 
entitled  "Second  Annual  Report  to  Cong  ess 
on  the  Budgetary  and  Fiscal  Data  Procesj  ng 
System  and  Budget  Standard  Classiflcatlo  s." 
(See  app.  I)  That  report  Is  required  by  i  ;c- 
tlon  202(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganlzai  on 
Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  1140),  which  also  i  -o- 
vides  for  comments  by  this  Office. 

The  act  requires  that  an  Information  :  rs- 
tem  to  serve  all  branches  of  the  Oovernm  nt 
be  established  and  maintained  by  the  )e- 
partment  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Offici  of 
Management  and  Budget  in  cooperation  v  th 
the  Comptroller  General.  The  legislative  :  Is- 
tory  of  the  act  contemplates  that  the  Coi  p- 
troUer  General  will  insure  that  the  inter  ita 
and  needs  of  the  Congress  are  conslderec   In 


establishing  and  operating  the  Information 
system. 

In  their  second  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
g^ress,  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  indi- 
cated that  their  current  plans  for  providing 
information  to  Congress  would  fall  far  short 
of  what  the  Cone^ress  has  told  us  are  Its 
needs.  Specific  comments  to  this  effect  in 
their  report  were  that: 

They  "are  proceeding  with  most  of  the 
basic  system  Improvement  programs  reported 
on  September  1,  1971,  which  are  required 
largely  to  meet  urgent  executive  branch 
needs." 

They  recognize  that  substantial  additional 
resources  must  be  applied  to  satisfy  the  con- 
gressional Information  requirements  iden- 
tified in  our  report  of  February  17,  1972  (re- 
vised Nov.  10,  1972),  and  now  being  defined 
in  depth. 

They  do  not  Intend  to  apply  resources  to 
the  task  until  detailed  congressional  in- 
formation requirements  are  defined  by  the 
Congress  and  then  It  Is  "planned  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  context  of  overall  budgetary 
considerations." 

We  have  determined  the  information  needs 
of  the  Congress  through  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  258  persons  representing  44  com- 
mittees and  69  Members  of  Congress.  We  sub- 
mitted a  prellnoinary  description  of  con- 
gressional needs  to  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  on  February  17,  1972.  for 
comment.  The  final  results  of  the  surveys,  as 
revised  to  give  effect  to  congressional  com- 
ments, are  described  In  our  report  on  Budg- 
etary and  Fiscal  Information  Needs  of  the 
Congress  (B-116398,  Nov.  10,  1972).  (See  app. 
II.) 

Since  the  Initial  survey  we  have  continued 
to  work  with  committee  staffs  to  further  de- 
fine the  details  of  the  data  required.  The  re- 
sults of  our  current  work  will  provide  such 
specific  requirements  as  those  for  standardi- 
zation of  budget  and  fiscal  data  which,  when 
implemented,  will  facilitate  tracking  Federal 
programs  from  year  to  year  and  comparing 
similar  programs  and  activities  across  agency 
lines. 

Under  the  current  plans  of  the  executive 
branch,  the  Information  system  wlU  provide 
the  Congress  with  data  comparable  to  that 
currently  being  provided  although  possibly 
more  rapidly  by  using  automated  techniques. 
The  standard  information  will  continue  to 
be  at  a  summary  level  on  appropriations, 
functions,  and  subfunctions. 

The  system  contemplated  by  the  executive 
branch  will  not  fulfill  the  Information  needs 
of  the  Congress.  For  example,  the  following 
information  will  not  be  readily  obtainable: 

Consolidated  Information  on  similar  pro- 
grams and  activities  across  agency  lines. 

Information  on  program  budgets  and  ex- 
penditures broken  down  by  target  group, 
rural  and  urban  areas,  other  types  of  bene- 
ficiaries, and  political  subdivisions. 

Except  for  explicit  cash  payments,  the  cost 
of  Government  subsidies,  such  as  loaning 
money  at  lower  than  prevailing  Interest  rates. 

Also  existing  statistical  data  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Census,  Internal  Revenue,  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  and  others  wUl  not  be  struc- 
tured for  use  In  evaluating  the  effects  of  Fed- 
eral programs  on  the  economy  in  various  geo- 
graphical areas  and  on  various  target  groups. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  have  indi- 
cated that  they  plan  to  do  nothing  further 
until  congressional  needs  for  Information  are 
spelled  out  in  minute  detail.  The  executive 
branch,  we  believe,  could  profitably  begin  de- 
veloping a  complete  system  using  the  work 
we  have  done  to  date,  which  documents  and 
reports  the  general  budgetary  and  fiscal  In- 
formation needs  of  the  Congress.  The  execu- 
tive branch  could: 

Construct  and  follow  a  comprehensive  plan 


for  coordinated  systems  development  for  the 
entire  project.  Too  many  organizations  are 
Involved  to  be  working  without  a  plan  and 
operating  procedures  for  communication  and 
coordination. 

Establish  a  full-time  technical  staff  In  the 
executive  branch  to  cordlnate  the  work.  If 
the  executive  branch  does  not  have  a  plan 
and  a  technical  staff  to  receive  and  act 
promptly  on  the  requirements  submitted  to 
them,  it  v/ill  be  many  years  before  any  sig- 
nificant progress  can  be  made  toward  ef- 
fectively satisfying  the  broad  Information 
needs  of  the  Congress.  Also,  we  believe  that 
a  full-time  executive  branch  staff  would 
make  our  work  with  the  committees  easier 
and  faster. 

Conduct  a  preliminary  assessment  of  ex- 
isting information  systems'  capabilities  to 
respond  to  the  congressional  needs  from  the 
information  needs  we  provided  last  year  so 
that  plans  for  Improving  their  systems  could 
be  developed.  We  believe  this  preliminary 
work  could  be  conducted  in  parallel  with 
our  detailed  definition  of  Information  re- 
quirements, to  preclude  unnecessary  delay 
of  this  Important  undertaking. 

Our  Initial  survey  of  the  Congress  Iden- 
tified the  basic  classifications  needed  to  ag- 
gregate Information  for  congressional  use. 
These  Include  Federal  programs,  political 
subdivisions,  target  groups  or  types  of  bene- 
ficiaries, and  others.  Task  groups  were 
formed  to  Initiate  work  on  these  classifica- 
tions In  1971  but  met  Infrequently  and.  to 
date,  have  made  no  substantive  progress.  In 
our  judgment,  work  on  these  classifications 
need  not  be  deferred. 

The  development  of  Federal  program  clas- 
sifications, a  major  undertaking,  could  be 
effectively  coordinated  with  our  current  work. 
In  assessing  the  information  needs  of  the 
committees,  we  are  focusing  on  the  Identifi- 
cation and  classification  of  Federal  programs 
for  which  basic  financial  information  is 
needed. 

We  recognize  that  there  are  alternative 
approaches  to  providing  thU  Information  to 
the  Congress,  and  we  feel  that  It  would  be 
very  productive  to  have  the  technical  staffs 
of  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  con- 
sidering the  feasibUity  of  different  approach- 
es now. 

Through  participation  in  hearings  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Opera- 
tions and  periodic  reports  to  the  Congress 
and  the  Joint  Committee,  we  have  been 
keeping  the  Congress  advised  of  our  plans 
and  progress.  We  will  continue  to  discuss  the 
Implementation  of  the  act  with  the  appro- 
priate executive  branch  officials  and  the  In- 
volved committees  to  establish  a  plan  and 
to  get  the  resource  committees  that  would 
be  more  acceptable  to  the  Congress. 

We  shall  continue  to  report  to  you  on 
the  major  activities  and  events  concerning 
the  implementation  of  title  n  of  the  act. 

Copies  of  this  report  are  being  sent  to  the 
Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  METCALF.  It  was  to  get  us  off 
dead  center  on  the  development  of  in- 
formation systems  as  Intended  under 
the  1970  act — and  to  create  a  congres- 
sional facility  for  acquiring  and  proc- 
essing fiscal  budgetary  and  program  in- 
formation— that  I  Introduced  S.  1215  on 
March  13,  1973.  As  revised  in  committee 
and  Incorporated  in  title  Vin  of  S.  1541, 
the  amendatory  language  provides  for  a 
process  In  which  standardized  systems 
and  standard  definitions  and  classifica- 
tions are  to  be  developed  cooperatively  by 
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the  legislative  and  executive  branches, 
the  systems — their  design  and  opera- 
tion— in  the  Federal  agencies  imder  the 
leadership  of  the  executive,  and  the  defi- 
nitions and  classifications  under  the 
leadei-ship  of  the  Comptroller  Genei-al, 
acting  as  agent  of  Congress. 

Let  me  summarize  briefly  the  changes 
made  in  the  1970  act  by  title  VIII. 

The  new  section  201  is  substantially 
imchanged:  Development  of  standard- 
ized data  processinj:  and  ijiformation 
.systems,  for  use  by  all  Federal  agencies, 
is  to  be  carried  out  by  the  SecretaiT  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Director  of  OMB, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, as  is  the  case  in  the  present  lan- 
guage of  this  section.  Such  systems  have 
been  in  operation  for  some  years,  and 
work  on  new  systems  and  expansion  or 
modification  of  existing  systems  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  in  the  various  execu- 
tive departments  and  agencies.  Hov.'ever. 
new  language  has  been  added  to  make  it 
clearer: 

First,  that  what  is  required  is  the  de- 
velopment, not  of  a  single  all-encompass- 
ing Information  system,  but  of  systems — 
including  automated  systems — which  are 
compatible,  to  the  maximum  extent  feas- 
ible, and  which  can  provide  for  the  most 
effective,  prompt,  and  efficient  reporting 
of  data  and  iniformation  to  Congress,  as 
well  as  in  and  among  the  various 
branches  of  Government; 

And  second,  that  Congress  intends  that 
program-related  data  and  information, 
such  as  social  and  economic  data,  is  with- 
in the  scope  of  this  section.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, the  Joint  Committee  on  Congres- 
sional Operations,  and  the  Comptroller 
General — based  on  an  extensive  survey 
of  congressional  information  needs — all 
strongly  indicate  the  need  for  such  in- 
formation in  dealing  with  Federal  fiscal 
policy  and  program  funding  decisions. 

AdditionaUy,  the  new  langiiage  recog- 
nized the  urgent  need  for  standardiza- 
tion of  Information  systems  at  all  levels 
of  Government,  in  the  interests  of  cre- 
ative Federalism.  Thus,  the  section  in- 
cludes a  requirement  that  development  of 
such  systems  be  carried  out  so  as  to  meet 
the  needs.  Insofar  as  practicable,  of 
governments  at  the  State  and  local  level. 

The  new  section  202 — and  this  is  the 
heart  of  the  matter — ^shifts  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  developing  standard  defi- 
nitions and  classifications  from  the  exec- 
utive to  the  Comptroller  General,  acting 
as  agent  for  the  Congress. 

Further,  it  provides  that  such  stand- 
ards shall  be  used  by  Federal  agencies  in 
supplying  information  to  the  Congress. 
It  establishes  a  date  certain — June  30, 
1975 — for  promulgation  of  the  initial 
standards  and  provides  for  their  modifi- 
cation to  meet  changing  legislative  and 
executive  branch  information  needs. 

Mr.  President,  the  new  provisions 
of  section  202  have  inspired  active 
opposition  from  OMB — which,  until 
recently,  hsis  been  totally  inactive  on 
anything  connected  with  this  section's 
requirements — and  from  retiring  Treas- 
ury Secretary  Shultz  as  well.  Because  of 
the  administration's  opposition,  and  so 
Senators  may  clearly  understand  the 


nature  of  the  issue  and  the  stakes  in- 
volved, I  will  quote  extensively  at  this 
point  excerpts  from  the  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration Committee's  report  on  title 
VIII.  Referring  to  the  amendatory  lan- 
guage of  section  201,  the  report  states: 

As  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  title  VIII  of 
S.  1541  provides  for  a  process  in  which  the 
Comptroller  General — in  cooperation  iritJi 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Managcvient  and  Budget,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Congressional  O'J'ce  of  the 
Budget — is  directed  to  deve:op.  establish, 
maintain,  and  publish  standr.rtl  terminology. 
definitions,  classifications,  and  codes  for  Fed- 
eral fiscal,  budgetary,  and  progr.Tm-related 
data  and  information.  Moreover,  this  t:t:e 
provides  that  such  st-and-ard  terms,  defini- 
tions, classificalions  and  codes  shall  be  used 
by  all  executive  agencies  in  supplying  to  the 
Congress  fiscal,  budgetary  and  program- 
related  data  and  information. 

In  his  testi.Ticny  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Jantiary  15,  1974.  Roy  L.  Asli.  D:r€Ctor, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  ques- 
tioned the  propriety  of  "requiring  •  •  •  that 
the  President  develop  his  budget  using 
terminology,  definitions,  classifications  and 
codes  developed  by  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States."  Citing  section  201(a) 
of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  cf  1C21. 
which  states  that  the  budget  shall  be  pre- 
sented "in  such  form  and  detail  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  determine."  the  OMB  Director  said: 

"We  believe  that  removal  of  this  axithority 
from  the  E.xecutive  raises  serious  questions 
about  the  proper  roles  of  the  E.xecutive  and 
Legislative  Branches." 

The  committee  strongly  agrees  with  the 
response  of  Senator  Robert  C.  B\Td,  Chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee: 

"Now,  that  language  was  not  inserted  by 
our  forefathers  at  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. That  was  created  by  Congress.  What 
Congress  gives,  it  can  take  away. 

"Congress  gave  that  authority  in  those 
words,  'in  such  form  and  detail  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  determine.' 

"Congress  may  deem  it.  In  the  light  of 
hindsight,  to  be  advisable  to  do  otherwise." 

The  committee  earnestly  hopes  and  believes 
the  President's  discretion  can  be  preserved. 
That  is  why  this  title  provides  for  a  process 
in  which  standardized  Information  systems 
and  standard  definitions  and  classifications 
are  to  be  developed  cooperatively  by  the  Leg- 
islative and  Executive  Branches,  tlie  systems 
in  the  Federal  agencies — their  design  and 
operation — under  the  leadership  of  the  exec- 
utive, and  the  definitions  and  classifications 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, acting  as  agent  of  the  Congress.  The 
purpose  of  establishing  this  cooperative 
arrangement  is: 

(1)  to  facilitate  the  development,  estab- 
lishment, and  maintenance  of  information 
systems,  including  automated  systems,  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  Government; 

(2)  to  assure  that  such  systems  are  com- 
patible, to  the  ma.\imum  extent  feasible:  and 

(3)  to  provide  for  the  most  effective, 
prompt,  and  efficient  reporting  of  data  and 
Information  to  Congress,  as  well  as  In  and 
among  the  various  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

OMB  Director  Ash  stated  the  purpose  of 
the  cooperative  arrangement  provided  in 
title  VIII  succinctly  in  another  portion  of  his 
testimony  before  the  Subcommittee.  "We  feel 
strongly  that  the  President  should  retain  the 
authority  to  present  the  budget  In  a  manner 
he  desires."  he  said  in  prepared  remarks  "so 
long  at  the  information  needed  by  the  Con- 
gress is  also  provided."  (Italic  added.)  The 
committee  agrees  that  the  President  should 
be  allowed  to  present  budget  information  in 
the  manner  he  desires  as  well  as  In  the  man- 
ner needed  by  the  Congress.  Thus,  the  com- 


mittee does  not  recommend  amending  sec- 
tion 201(a)  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act  now. 

But  the  committee  also  recognizes  that, 
even  under  ideal  circumstances,  dtfficxilties 
may  arise  in  meeting  Congress'  data  needs 
that  cannot  be  resolved  through  the  best 
int«ntioned  of  cooperative  efforts.  And  it 
should  be  noted  that  title  II  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1970.  which  this 
title  amends,  also  provides,  in  section  206. 
that: 

"Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shaU  be 
construed  as  impairing  any  authority  or  re- 
sponsibility cf  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  the  Comptro:ier  General  of  the 
Uriited  States  under  the  Budget,  and  Ac- 
counting Act,  1921,  as  amended,  and  tr.e 
Budget  and  Accounting  Procedvtres  Act  of 
1950.  as  amended,  or  any  other  statutes" 

Thus,  if  a  congressional  Information  need 
I  even  though  overlapping)  Is  not  being  met 
in  the  budget,  for  example,  through  a  coop- 
erative adjustment  in  definitions  or  Classi- 
fications— and  If  agreement  cannot  be 
reached  on  any  standards  under  provisions 
of  this  title — the  Comptroller  General  is  to 
report  that  fact  to  Coi'igress  and  to  recori- 
mend  such  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  congressional  information  need. 
In  short,  the  committee  calls  for  coopera- 
tion in  the  interest  of  compatibility  of  s-s- 
tems — for  purposes  of  economy  and  efficiency. 
But  it  docs  not  intend  that  the  needs  of 
Congress,  thereby,  be  f.'-ustrated.  Under  sec- 
tion 312(a)  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act.  the  Comptroller  General  already  hR«  a 
similar  mandate,  to  make  "recommendations 
concerning  the  legislation  he  m.ay  deem  nec- 
essary to  facilitate  the  prompt  and  acci'r.-ite 
rendition  and  settlement  of  accounts  and 
concerning  such  other  matters  relatin;:  to 
the  receipt,  c'.isbursement.  a!;cl  applic.->.t!on 
of  Dublic  fur.de  as  he  mav  thin":  advlsa'-lc." 
(31  use.  f  53) 

The  committee  believes  that  reporting  re- 
quirements should  remain  as  fiexible  as  pos- 
sible and  should  be  placed  in  statutory 
language  only  when  absolutely  necessary. 
The  committee  believes  that  the  cooperative 
arrangement  provided  in  title  Vm  can  result 
In  steady  progress  to".ard  standardization 
and  can  facilitate  continuing  revision  and 
modifications  as  congressional  Information 
needs  change  over  the  years.  But  It  also 
should  be  clear  that,  whenever  cooperative 
efforts  prove  unsatisfactory.  Congress  may 
enact  such  legislation  as  Is  necessary  to  en- 
sure that  congressiona'  reporting  require- 
ments are  met. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  in  this  context 
that  Section  601  of  S.  1511.  as  reported  by 
the  committee,  amends  section  201  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act  to  require  the 
President  to  set  forth  separately  in  his  budg- 
et the  Items  enumerated  in  annual  con- 
current resolutions  on  the  budget,  on  which 
both  Houses  must  act.  Among  itenrjs  speci- 
fied for  incKislon  in  these  resolutions  are  es- 
timated outlays  and  appropriate  levels  for 
new  budget  authority  for  the  major  func- 
tional budget  categories,  and — within  these 
categories — for  existing  and  proposed  new 
programs. 

Congress  will  be  debating  national  priori- 
ties based  on  these  estimates,  as  they  may 
be  adjusted  by  the  Committees  on  the  Budg- 
et in  each  House. 

If  such  debate  Is  to  be  meaningful.  Con- 
gress, particularly  the  Budget  Committees, 
must  know  how  programs  are  defined  and 
categorized.  Congress  must  also  be  able  to 
determine  which  programs  should  be  aggre- 
gated under  the  various  functional  cate- 
gories— and  the  cooperative  arrangement  pro- 
vided In  title  VIII  will  ensure  that  Congress 
can  do  so  if  it  wishes. 

As  already  todicated.  the  committee  In- 
tends that  the  Comptroller  General  act  as 
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the  Agent  of  Congress  In  corrylng  oui  his 
responsibilities  under  this  title.  Accord:  igly 
he  is  directed  to  give  particular  attentlc  i  to 
the  information  needs  of  the  Comml  tees 
on  the  Budget  and  the  Congressional  (  IBce 
of  the  Budget,  and  to  monitor  the  vai  ous 
recurring  reporting  requirements  of  all  c  her 
committees  as  well,  advising  the  Con)  ress 
as  to  those  which  are  not  being  met. 

The  committee  intends  that,  whei  sver 
possible  and  suitable,  these  recurring  re- 
Quirements  be  accommodated  in  stan  ard 
term<:,  deflnitions,  classifications  and  ci  des, 
to  facilitate  the  flow  of  data  and  Infoi  na- 
tion from  executive  information  system  ,  In 
whatever  form — documents,  magnetic  '  ipe, 
microform,  etc.  But  It  must  also  be  re  og- 
nized  that  at  any  particular  time — bee  use 
of  the  limitations  of  techuolog^y  and  re- 
sources available — there  will  be  some  c  ite- 
gories  of  fiscal,  budgetary  and  prograu  re- 
lated data  and  Information,  which  it  wi  uld 
be    impractical    to   standardize. 

Tills  amendatory  language  does  not  re- 
quire each  executive  agency  to  establU  i  a 
single,  standardized  data  and  informa  Ion 
system  capable  of  instantaneously  resp<  id- 
ing  to  all  Congressional  user  needs.  Nor  <  oes 
it  Impose  constraints  on  executive  agei  lies 
from  providing  management  informa  Ion 
systems  to  meet  their  own  needs,  or  to  ro- 
vide  additional  data,  information  and  an  ly- 
sis to  Members  of  Congress  and  its  c  m- 
mittces. 

Now.  let  me  turn  to  the  new  langt  ige 
of  section  203.  which  deals  with  the  c  m- 
gressional  access  to  data  and  infori  la- 
tion  in  the  executive  agencies  as  wel  as 
our  ability  to  process  and  apply  such  In- 
formation. The  most  significant  chai  ses 
in  this  section  are  described  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Government  Operat  )ns 
Committee,  and  I  will  quote  exce  pts 
from  it : 

The  new  section  203  ercpands  the  exls  Ing 
requirements  of  the  act.  to  require  ex  cu- 
tlve  agencies  to  furnish,  upon  request  by  i  on- 
grcsslonal  committees,  the  Comptroller  <  en- 
eral  or  COB,  program  evaluations  condu  ted 
or  commissioned  by  the  agencies,  and  i  lids 
the  following: 

(1)  Requires  the  Comptroller  Genera  In 
cooperation  with  the  Director  of  the  Cong  ec- 
sional  Office  of  the  Budget,  the  Secretar  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the  Offic  s  of 
Management  and  Budget,  to  develop  md 
maintain  an  up-to-date  Inventory  and  dl  ec- 
tory  of  sources  and  information  systems  (  >n- 
talning  fiscal,  budgetary,  and  program  re- 
lated data  and  information,  and  a  brief  de- 
scription of  their  content.  Additionally,  the 
above-named  officials  are  required,  upon  re- 
quest, to  provide  assistance  to  commit  ees 
and  Members  in  securing  and  analyzing  in- 
formation trora  the  sources  identified  in  ihe 
inventory. 

(2)  Requires  the  Comptroller  General  ,nd 
the  Director  of  the  Congressional  Office  of  ;he 
Budget  to  develop  and  maintain,  to  the  ex- 
tent they  deem  neces-sary,  central  flle«  of 
pertinent  Information,  to  meet  recurring  re- 
quirements of  the  Congress.  Further,  tl  ese 
flies  are  to  be  available  for  use  by  the  ci  m- 
mlttees  and  other  congressional  agen  ies 
through  modern  data  processing  and  c  m- 
miinicatlons  techniques. 

The  development  of  standards  required  m- 
der  section  203  Is  a  long-term  project  1  lat 
will  involve  all  Federal  agencies.  Meanwl  He. 
to  facilitate  congressional  use  of  informa'  Ion 
presently  available  in  executive  systen  s — 
and  to  support  a  thorough-going  revlev  of 
executive  reporting  capabilities — the  C  m- 
mittee  believes  that  an  inventory  shoulc  be 
compiled  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  '  his 
Inventory  Initially  should  Identify  govt  rn- 
mental  sources  of  basic  financial  infor  la- 
tion  on  Federal  programs  and  projects,  fl  cal 
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policies,  and  financial  actions  affecting  State 
and  local  governmental  units.  Eventually, 
however,  it  should  also  Identify  sources  of 
pertinent  data  and  Information  in  private 
Institutions  and  the  requirements  for  mak- 
ing such  information  available  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  the  Intention  of  the  Committee  to 
place  responsibility  for  providing  the  data 
processing  and  analytic  services  necessary  to 
support  fiscal  and  budgetary  decisionmaking 
in  the  Congressional  agencies.  It  is  not  ex- 
pected, however,  that  these  agencies  will 
duplicate  the  computer  facilities  or  data  files 
presently  operating  in  the  executive.  In  de- 
veloping files  for  congressional  use,  the  agen- 
cies can  secure  tapes  from  executive  sys- 
tems (e.g.,  OMB's  budget  preparation  sys- 
tems, the  Federal  Grant  Management  Sys- 
tem, Treasury  systems,  etc.).  "Hiese  can  be 
reformatted  where  necessary  or  supplemented 
by  inclusion  of  new  data,  to  create  files  cap- 
able of  meeting  some  of  the  recurring  re- 
quirements of  the  various  committees  and 
supporting  the  scorekeeping  and  analytical 
functions  of  COB. 

As  Senators  may  know,  some  work  Is 
already  underway  on  an  experimental 
basis  in  the  development  of  budget  data 
files  for  congressional  use.  I  refer  to  a 
joint  effort  on  the  part  of  the  OAO,  Con- 
gressional Research  Service,  House  In- 
formation Systems  Office,  and  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  to  reformat 
and  supplement  budget  tapes  secured 
from  OMB.  I  understand  this  experiment 
shows  promise  of  providing  the  Congress 
capability  for  breaking  down  the  budget 
data  by  function,  subfunctlon,  commit- 
tee and  subcommittee  jurisdiction — the 
kind  of  independent  capability  the  new 
Budget  Committees  must  have. 

Mr.  President,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
other  parts  of  S.  1541,  provisions  of  title 
Vm  cover  matters  of  great  technical 
complexity.  They  are  not  the  stuff  of 
which  headlines  are  made.  But  they  are 
of  fundamental  importance  in  the  con- 
text of  our  new  congressional  budget  pro- 
cedures, and  I  will  conclude  with  some 
plain  truths  about  them. 

Congress  and  its  own  agents  must  be 
in  the  driver's  seat  If  congressional  In- 
formation needs  are  to  be  addressed, 
within  the  executive,  other  than  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis,  in  fits  and  starts. 

Since  early  1971,  when  the  Joint  com- 
mittee began  monitoring  the  1970  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act's  requirements, 
we  have  dealt  with  three  different  OMB 
directors  and  with  innumerable  different 
lower  level  administrators  assigned  brief- 
ly to  this  work.  Without  continuity  of 
leadership  at  the  policy  level — and  with- 
out authority  In  the  hands  of  a  con- 
gressional agency — the  prospects  for  sig- 
nificant progress  in  this  effort  are  re- 
mote, at  best. 

Unless  Congress  requires  them  to  do 
so,  not  administration — Democratic  or 
Republican— is  going  to  give  more  than 
passing  attention  to  congressional  in- 
terests and  requirements  in  the  develop- 
ment of  information  systems,  or  to  supply 
Congress  information  prepared  to  meet 
congressional  needs  and  specifications. 

Our  experience  under  the  1970  act  is 
illustrative.  Whether  by  design,  neglect, 
indifference,  or  Incompetence — whatever 
the  reasons — the  OMB  to  date  has  ac- 
complished little  If  anything  intended 
under  sections  201,  202,  and  203.  Indeed, 


until  June  of  last  year,  theirs  wsis  an  at- 
titude of  ptissive  resistance,  with  seman- 
tic sawdust  their  weapon. 

The  problem.  OMB  argued,  was  that 
they  could  not  begin  to  plan  for  address- 
ing congressional  needs  until  GAO  de- 
scribed— in  detail — precisely  what  those 
needs  were.  GAO,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
reported  results  of  a  survey  of  congres- 
sional information  needs  as  early  as  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1972.  And  GAO  insisted  that 
these  findings  were  sufBcient  to  begin 
planning  for  implementation. 

Congress,  weanwhile,  was  caught  in  the 
middle,  even  as  we  were  beginning  to 
struggle  with  the  very  difficult  questions 
of  reform  of  our  own  budgetary  pro- 
cedures. Our  agent,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, was  specifically  required  imder  the 
1970  act  only  to  cooperate.  What  he  was 
to  cooperate  in  doing  remained  entirely 
at  the  discretion  of  the  executive  agents. 
Obviously,  if  these  agents  did  nothing 
but  surround  the  act's  requirements  with 
words — and  if  the  specifications  devel- 
oped by  GAO  were  deemed  by  the  execu- 
tive to  be  insufficiently  detailed  or  other- 
wise flawed— the  Comptroller  General's 
cooperation  would  have  no  result  what- 
soever. 

Now,  suddenly,  on  June  1,  1973,  the 
picture  changed.  OMB  announced  estab- 
lishment of  a  full-time  team  to  look  into 
congressional  information  needs  and  to 
develop  a  plan  for  addressing  them. 

Why.  after  more  than  2  years  of  in- 
action— after  rejecting  GAO  survey  find- 
ings as  a  basis  for  planning — why  the 
changed  OMB  posture?  Let  me  suggest 
several  possibilities. 

In  February  of  last  year,  the  Senate 
Democratic  Policy  Committee  adopted  a 
resolution  urging,  first,  executive  compli- 
ance with  the  1970  act;  and  second,  con- 
sideration by  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  of  any  amendments  or 
additional  legislation  necessary  to  In- 
sure full  access  to  fiscal  and  budgetary 
data  and  information  as  needed  by  the 
Senate  and  Congress. 

In  April  of  last  year,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Budgeting,  Management,  and  Ex- 
penditures began  hearings  on  budgetary 
controls  legislation — including  S.  1215, 
the  Federal  Fiscal  and  Budgetary  Infor- 
mation Act,  which  is  the  basis  for  the 
language  of  title  vm  of  S.  1541.  And  it 
was  during  these  hearings,  on  April  12, 
1973,  that  Senator  Brock  advised  an 
OMB  witness  that  there  was  extensive, 
bipartisan  concern  in  the  Senate  for 
compliance  with  the  1970  act's  require- 
ments. Senator  Brock  informed  the 
OMB  witness  that: 

I  will  give  you  a  little  ad'-.nce  notice.  I 
have  prepared  a  letter  for  signature  by  30 
to  40  Senators  which  we  are  going  to  send 
to  Mr.  Ash  and  Mr.  Shultz  in  the  next  week 
or  so,  as  soon  as  we  have  a  meeting  up  here, 
asking  for  your  expeditious  compliance  with 
the  requirement  of  the  1970  Act. 

In  any  event,  last  June  OMB  began 
showing  signs  of  life.  And  2  weeks  ago — 
just  as  we  were  scheduling  action  on  S. 
1541 — they  circulated  a  plan  for  imple- 
menting the  1970  act's  requirements.  I 
am  not  going  to  attempt  to  assess  that 
plan  in  any  detail  here.  It  Is,  however, 
vague  as  to  much  of  the  work  to  be  done, 
the  deadlines  for  performance,  and  the 
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resources  to  be  applied.  Most  impor- 
tantly, the  impasse  on  social  and  eco- 
nomic information  remains.  OMB  insists 
that  such  information  is  not  within  the 
scope  of  the  1970  act.  GAO  insists — and 
the  legislative  history  bears  this  out — 
that  it  is. 

But,  whatever  the  merits  of  the  OMB 
plan.  Congress  must  now  be  assured  of 
access  to  adequate  data  and  information 
in  the  form  we  need  it,  when  we  need 
it. 

We  appear  at  long  last  to  have  OMB's 
attention.  How  can  we  keep  it? 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  on  this:  We 
will  not  be  assured  of  the  availability  of 
such  information  without  providing  for 
congressional  specification  of  congres- 
sional requirements.  And  that  is  the  pur- 
pose of  title  vm. 

Mr.  President.  Treasury  Secretary 
Shultz,  citing  the  experience  of  more 
than  20  years  ago,  has  raised  the  spector 
of  a  technical  problem  involving  duplica- 
tion and  overlapping  reporting  require- 
ments in  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches. 

I  can  only  respond  that  the  times — 
and  technology — have  changed.  Our  cir- 
cumstances are  far  different  today  than 
what  they  were  then.  Information  sys- 
tems now  are  being  designed  to  meet 
multiple  reporting  requirements.  There 
has  been  considerable  progress  in  in- 
formation systems,  with  the  aid  of  com- 
puter technology,  since  1950. 

In  S.  1541,  we  are  concerned  with  the 
creation  of  an  essentially  new  Federal 
budget  process.  Oiu-  concern  is  for  the 
structures  and  procedures  that  will  en- 
able the  Congress  to  exercise  its  respon- 
sibilities effectively  in  the  1970's  and 
beyond. 

We  will  be  formulating  and  acting  up- 
on a  legislative  budget.  Attempting  to  do 
so  by  simply  reshuffling  the  figures  given 
to  us  in  present-day  Presidential  budget 
submissions  would  be  an  exercise  in  self- 
deception. 

Certainly,  the  authority  contained  in 
title  vm  reverses  what  has  come  to  be 
regarded  in  the  executive  branch  as  the 
proper  order  of  things,  where  informing 
the  Congress  is  concerned.  There  will  be 
cooperation,  of  course,  to  insure  that  ex- 
ecutive information  needs  are  fully 
served.  But,  it  will  no  longer  be  tenable 
for  the  executive  to  supply  Congress  in- 
formation the  format,  content,  and  level 
of  detail  of  which  are  determined  solely 
at  Executive  discretion. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  our  intent  in  S.  1541 
to  strengthen  congressional  control  over 
the  level  and  direction  of  Federal  spend- 
ing. Command  of  adequate  information 
resources,  as  provided  in  title  Vm,  Is 
essential  if  we  are  to  realize  that  ob- 
jective. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant parts  of  this  bill  is  title  vm.  During 
the  entire  consideration  of  the  proposed 
legislation.  Senator  Saxbe,  who  is  now 
Attorney  General,  was  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee.  Senator  Saxbe 
and  I  were  very  interested  in  title  Vm. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  niinlos  (Mr.  Percy)  has  some 
technical  amendments.  I  have  looked  at 
those  amendments,  and  I  concur  with 


them  completely.  I  understand  that  they 
have  been  reviewed  by  the  Comptroller 
General  and  the  OMB.  and  that  tiie  tech- 
nical amendments  will  make  title  VIII 
more  acceptable  to  the  executive  agen- 
cies while  leaving  the  basic  purposes  of 
this  title  intact. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk 
amendments  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 

MUSKIE ) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendments. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  page  174.  line  II,  Immediately  after 
'"data".  Insert  "processing". 

On  page  174.  line  22.  Immediately  after 
"Sec.  202.  (a)".  Insert  "(1)". 

On  page  175.  line  7.  beginning  with  "and" 
after  "activities"  strike  out  through  "level" 
in  line  10. 

On  page  175.  line  12.  strike  out  "executive" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Federal". 

On  page  175,  between  lines  14  and  15.  In- 
sert the  following : 

"(2)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress,  on  or  before  June  30, 
1975.  a  report  containing  the  Initial  stand- 
ard terminology,  definitions,  classifications, 
and  codes  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( I ) .  and 
shall  recommend  any  legislation  necessary  to 
implement  them.  After  June  30,  1975.  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  additional  reports  as  he  may  think 
advisable,  including  any  recommendations 
for  any  legislation  he  may  deem  necessary 
to  further  the  development,  establishment, 
and  maintenance,  modification,  and  execu- 
tive Implementation  of  such  standard  ter- 
minology, definitions,  classifications,  and 
codes. 

On  page  175,  beginning  with  line  20,  strike 
out  through  line  8  on  page  176  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shaU  conduct  a  continuing 
program  to  Identify  and  ^>eclfy  the  needs  of 
the  conunlttees  and  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress for  fiscal,  budgetary  and  program- 
related  Information  to  support  the  objectives 
of  this  part. 

"(d)  The  Comptroller  General  shaU  assist 
committees  In  developing  their  Information 
needs,  Including  such  needs  expressed  In 
legislative  requirements,  and  shall  monitor 
the  various  recurring  reporting  requirements 
of  the  Congress  and  conunlttees  and  make 
reconunendations  to  the  Congress  and  com- 
mittees for  changes  and  Improvements  In 
their  reporting  requirements  to  meet  con- 
gressional Information  needs  ascertained  by 
the  Comptroller  General,  to  enhance  their 
usefulness  to  the  congressional  users  and  to 
eliminate  duplicative  or  unneeded  reporting. 

"(e)  On  or  before  September  I,  1974,  and 
each  year  thereafter,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  needs 
Identified  and  specified  under  subsection 
(c);  the  relationship  of  these  needs  to  the 
existing  reporting  requirements:  the  extent 
to  which  the  executive  branch  reporting 
presently  meets  the  Identified  needs;  the 
sp)eclflcatlon  of  changes  to  standard  classi- 
fications needed  to  meet  Congressional 
needs;  the  activities,  progress  and  results  of 


his  activities  under  subsection  (d);  and  the 
progress  that  the  executive  branch  has  made 
during  the  past  year. 

"(f)  On  or  before  March  1  of  1975  and 
each  year  thereafter  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  on  their  plans  for  addressing  the 
needs  identified  and  specified  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  including  plans  for  implementing 
changes  to  classifications  and  codes  to  meet 
the  information  needs  of  the  Congress  as 
well  as  the  status  of  prior  year  systems  and 
classification  implementations. 

On  page  176,  line  24,  Immediately  after 
"(2)",  Insert  "to  the  extent  practicable.". 

On  page  177.  strike  out  lines  4  through  8 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  furnish  to  such  committee  or  Joint 
committee,  the  Comptroller  General,  or  the 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Office  of  the 
Budget  any  program  evaluations  conducted 
or  commissioned  by  any  executive  agency. 

On  page  177,  lines  23  and  24,  strike  out 
"committees,  Joint  committees,  and"  Insert 
■committees  and  Joint  committees  of  Con- 
gress and,  to  the  extent  practicable,  to". 

On  page  178,  beginning  with  line  19,  strike 
out  through  ime  3  on  page  179  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"(d)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Office  of  the 
Budget,  the  Comptroller  General,  and  appro- 
priate representatives  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, shall  provide,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable. State  and  local  governments  such 
fiscal,  budgetary,  and  program -related  data 
and  information  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
accurate  and  timely  determination  by  these 
governments  of  the  Impact  of  Federal  assist- 
ance upon  their  budgets." 

On  page  179.  line  4.  strike  out  "title  II  of". 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
these  technical  and  correcting  amend- 
ments to  title  vm.  The  amendments 
have  been  worked  out  cooperatively  with 
the  Government  Operations  and  Rules 
Committees,  the  Comptroller  General, 
and  representatives  of  the  OMB. 

The  amendment  establishes  a  clear  set 
of  reporting  requirements  for  the  Comp- 
troller General  as  well  as  the  Executive. 
These  reports  to  the  Congress  are  intend- 
ed to  identify  who  is  to  do  what  in  im- 
plementing the  provisions  of  this  title. 
Within  the  c(X)perative  arrangement  we 
have  set  up,  there  will  be  times  when 
OMB  is  dependent  upon  GAO  before 
moving  to  the  next  task  and  vice  versa. 

We  believe  these  technical  amend- 
ments strengthen  the  title  and  make  it 
more  acceptable  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  which  properly  ex- 
pressed concern  about  GAO  "dictating" 
to  it  the  form  of  the  Executive  budget, 
which  is.  after  all,  a  statutory  respon- 
sibility given  to  the  President. 

We  anticipate,  however,  that  in  prac- 
tice no  confiicts  will  arise.  These  are  ex- 
ceptionally detailed  and  technical  mat- 
ters that  we  fully  expect  will  be  worked 
out  l)etween  GAO  and  OMB  in  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  harmony. 

I  know  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  has  given  reassurance  to 
the  other  Members  of  the  Senate  that  he 
has  carefully  reviewed  these  technical 
amendments  and  supports  them,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  that  has  dealt  in 
greatest  detail  with  the  momentous  piece 
of  legislation  before  us. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  qv  ts- 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presidelit, 
if  tliere  Is  no  further  biusiness  in  conn  c 
tion  with  this  measure,  I  ask  unanimfus 
consent  that  there  now  be  a  period 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  bif  i 
ness  of  not  to  exceed  6  minutes,  w  th 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minul  ;s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With|ut 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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UNITED  STATES -WEST  GERMAN  r 
OFFSET  ARRANGEMENTS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  ,o 
comment  on  a  matter  of  great  imp<  •- 
tance  to  the  United  States  and  our  all  ;s 
in  Europe.  The  President  of  the  Unit  d 
States  made  a  very  important  .stateme  tt 
In  Chicago  on  Friday  that  caused  soi  le 
degree  of  consternation  in  Europe.  :  [e 
did  comment  at  the  time  that  we  ha  e 
been  negotiating  with  our  allies  with  i  !- 
spect  to  certain  aspects  of  our  relatlo  i- 
ship  with  them. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  tlie  Unit  d 
States  and  West  German  Governmei  ts 
agreed  in  principle  on  new  offset  s  •- 
rangements  to  cover  the  balance-of-pa  '- 
ments  costs  of  U.S.  troops  stationed  n 
West  Germany  as  part  of  our  NA'  O 
commitment.  The  agreement  worked  c  it 
is  to  cover  the  period  from  July  1,  19  3, 
to  July  1,  1975. 

In  theory,  the  new  offset  arrangeme  it 
will  offset  fully  the  balance-of-paymer  :s 
costs  of  U.S.  troops  in  West  Germar  j. 
However,  details  are  vsigue  at  the  m  - 
ment  and  the  size  of  the  offset  and  .s 
composition  are  not  yet  known. 

My  main  concern  about  the  off:  tt 
agreement  is  exactly  what  form  the  o  - 
set  will  take.  I  have  contended  for  yea  s 
that  we  should  insist  upon  real  offse  ;, 
and  not  offsets  that  merely  defer  U  3. 
balance-of-payments  problems.  By  tt  5 
I  mean  that  offsets  should  be  in  the  foi  n 
of  cash  payments  or  purchases  of  equl  - 
ment  from  the  United  States  that  off  r 
a  true  "additionality."  I  do  not  find  loa  s 
of  any  kind  an  acceptable  offset.  Loa  s 
merely  defer  the  United  States  balanc  - 
of-payments  problems.  Obviously,  loa  s 
someday  have  to  be  repaid,  thus  just  pu  - 
ting  off  the  balance-of-payments  pro  - 
lem  to  another  day.  Thus  I  read  wi  ti 
concern  reports  that  some  of  the  offs  t 
will  be  in  the  form  of  medium-term  loa  s 
to  the  United  States  by  West  Germar  '. 
This  is  not  a  true  offset. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  be  watching  car  - 
fully  as  the  details  of  the  newly  agre(  d 
upon  offset  agreement  unfolds  to  see  th  t 
the  United  States  receives  a  real  offa  t 
for  our  expenditures  In  West  Germai  y 
and  not  an  offset  that  merely  postpon  s 
the  problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  co:  - 
sent  that  articles  from  this  mominf  s 
New  York  Times  and  Washington  Pc  t 
relating  to  the  offset  agreement  be  prln  - 
ed  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

United  Statsb  and  Bonn  Set  Basis  or  New 

Past  on  Cost  or  Troops 

By  David  Binder 

Washington,  March  19. — ^The  tJnlted  States 
and  West  Oermany  reached  agreement 
In  principle  today  on  a  renewal  of  payments 
by  Bann  to  offset  the  cost  of  stationing 
American  forces  In  Germany,  the  Treasury 
Department  announced  today. 

The  agreement  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  George  P.  Schultz,  and  the  West 
Germany  Finance  Minister.  Helmut  Sch- 
midt, who  Is  here  on  a  visit,  ended  seven 
months  of  dlflicult  negotiations  over  pay- 
ments of  $2.2-blllion  to  (3-blUlon.  The  lower 
figure  was  believed  closer  to  the  sum  agreed 
on  today. 

Tt  also  appeared  to  put  aside,  at  least  one 
of  the  knotty  Issues — long  a  problem  and 
particularly  so  recently — that  are  currently 
disturbing  the  United  States  relations  with 
Western  Europe. 

Since  last  summer  Congressional  critics 
of  the  Nixon  Administration's  mUitary  poli- 
cies have  been  demanding  a  sharp  reduction 
In  United  States  forces  In  Europe  or,  barring 
that,  at  least  more  substantial  compensa- 
tion from  the  Europeans  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  troops. 

"ECONOMIC    CONFRONTATION" 

Last  Friday  President  Nixon  declared  that 
If  Congress  "gets  the  ides  that  we  are-  going 
to  be  faced  with  economic  confrontation  and 
hostility"  from  Western  Europe,  "you  will 
find  it  almost  Impossible  to  get  Congressional 
support  for  continued  American  presence  at 
present  levels  on  the  security  front." 

The  new  offset  pact  is  bound  to  help  the 
United  States  balance  of  payments  as  well, 
monetary  specialists  observed,  even  though 
the  International  currency  market  Is  dom- 
inated by  floating  rates.  Last  year  the  United 
States  bad  a  slight  surplus,  but  this  year  It  Is 
expected  to  have  a  deficit  because  of  the  vast 
Uicrease  In  oil  prices. 

Mr.  Shultz  and  Mr.  Schmidt  sealed  their 
agreement  after  almost  two  hours  of  talks. 
Earlier  Mr.  Schmidt  conferred  with  Secretary 
of  State  Kissinger  on  current  problems  of  the 
Atlantic  alliance  and  remarked  afterward, 
"What  we  have  today  Is  a  minor  stir." 

He  was  the  third  senior  Western  European 
official  to  speak  in  conciliatory  terms  of  re- 
lations with  the  United  States  since  President 
Nixon  accused  the  Europeans  Friday  of  dis- 
rupting Atlantic  ties. 

When  the  negotiations  on  the  offset  agree- 
ment began  last  fall  the  UiUted  States  was 
asking  »3-bUllon  to  cover  the  cost  of  main- 
taining 225.000  men  In  West  Germany  from 
July,  1973  to  July.  1975. 

PREVIOVS     AGREEMENT 

The  previous  two-year  pact  provided  $2.5- 
billlon  in  West  German  payments,  one  part 
in  the  purchase  of  United  States  bonds  and 
the  rest  in  the  form  of  arms  purchases  and 
renovation  of  American  barracks  and  other 
faculties. 

This  time  the  United  States  asked  that  the 
bulk  of  the  payments  be  in  the  form  of  arms 
purchases.  The  Germans  were  resistant  on 
both  the  size  and  the  form  of  the  demands. 
The  shape  of  the  agreement  could  not  im- 
mediately be  learned;  Mr.  Schmidt  Indicated 
to  newsmen  that  it  was  based  on  a  fresh  pro- 
po.sal  he  had  brought  from  Bonn. 

In  the  conciliatory  response  to  Mr.  Nixon 
In  which  Mr.  Schmidt  Joined  the  French  For- 
eign Minister,  Michel  Jobert  commented  In 
the  same  vein  Sunday  and  today  Britain's 
new  Foreign  Secretary  James  Callaghan, 
spoke  vigorously  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  desirability  of  "Intimate  cooperation 
with  the  United  States." 

Asked  by  reporters  to  characterize  the 
status  of  Atlantic  affairs.  Mr.  Schmidt  smiled 


broadly  and  recalled  the  struggle  12  years  ago 
over  United  States-West  German  attempts 
to  introduce  multilateral  forces  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization — a  project  de- 
feated by  France. 

In  view  of  that,  he  said,  the  current  argu- 
ments over  whether  a  lack  of  consultation  is 
disturbing  United  States  relations  with  Eu- 
rope "should  not  be  treated  as  too  impor- 
tant." 

Concerning  the  offset  negotiations,  which 
began  last  fall  with  the  United  States  asking 
full  compensation  for  the  cost,  estimated  at 
$3-bUllou,  of  maintaining  United  States 
forces  in  1974-75.  Mr.  Schmidt  said  he  and 
Mr.  Kissinger  had  "a  nice,  detailed  conversa- 
tion." He  added:  "We  are  very  polit*"  gentle- 
men— we  didn't  even  mention  one  figure." 

The  Finance  Minister  and  Secretary  Shultz 
indicated  later  that  there  would  be  further 
negotiations  before  agreement  could  be  con- 
cluded. West  Germany  paid  $2.5-blllion  to 
the  United  States  in  the  previous  arrange- 
ment, covering  the  two  years  that  ended  last 
July. 

dialogue  still  deadlocked 

Despite  the  mollifying  remarks  by  Eu- 
ropean officials,  the  deadlock  In  the  "Atlantic 
dialogue"  appeared  to  be  much  as  It  was 
last  week  when  Mr.  Nixon  accvised  the  West- 
ern Europeans  of  stalimg  on  political  and 
economic  cooperation  while  moving  along 
with  the  United  States  on  defense  poUcy. 

Yesterday  the  French  Ambassador,  Jacques 
Kosclusko-Morlzet.  declared  that  "the  ball 
Is  in  the  American  court"  as  far  as  progress 
on  political-economic  cooperation  with 
Western  Europe  is  concerned.  Today  the 
State  Department  spokesman,  George  S. 
Vest.  said,  "it  is  now  up  to  them,"  meaning 
the  Europeans. 

Mr.  Vest  explained  that  the  United  States 
regarded  the  nine-month  effort  to  draft  a 
Joint  declaration  of  principles  on  the  rela- 
tions between  the  nine  European  Economic 
Community  members  and  the  United  States 
vras  incidental.  "The  declaration  is  a  symbol, 
not  a  substance,"  he  added. 

The  substance  desired  by  the  United 
States,  he  said.  Is  close  consultation.  He  said 
the  United  States  "Is  waiting  for  an  answer 
on  consiUtations." 

UJ3.,  Bonn  "Oxttline"  Troop  Pact 

The  Washington  and  Bonn  governments 
agreed  In  principle  yesterday  on  a  financial 
formula  for  offsetting  the  outflow  of  dollars 
from  this  country  caused  by  the  stationing 
of  American  troops  In  West  Germany. 

The  Treasury  Department  aimounced  that 
the  "outline"  of  an  agreement  had  been 
worked  out,  after  West  German  Finance 
Minister  Helmut  Schmidt  and  Treasury  Sec- 
retary George  P.  Shtiltz  conferred  here  for 
two  hours  and  45  minutes. 

Treasury  said  that  the  details  would  be 
completed  shortly  on  a  new  two-year  agree- 
ment. The  last  such  accord  expired  last  June. 
Negotiators  from  the  two  countries  had  been 
trying  to  work  out  a  new  one  for  almost  a 
year. 

The  timing  of  the  announcement  was  sig- 
nificant, In  that  It  came  only  four  days  after 
President  Nixon  made  a  tough  demand  In  an 
appearance  in  Chicago  that  the  European 
nations  start  cooperating  with  the  United 
States  or  face  American  troop  cutbacks.  Set- 
tlement of  the  offset  problem  would  remove 
a  perennial  source  of  Atlantic  frictions  and 
might  reduce  Senate  demands  for  a  troop 
reduction. 

A  strong  bloc  in  the  Senate,  led  by  Ma- 
jority Leader  Mike  Mansfield  (D.-Mont.) 
favors  a  drastic  cut  In  the  309.000  troops 
(229,000  of  which  are  sUtioned  in  West 
Germany)  in  NATO. 

Another  Senate  group,  beaded  by  Sen. 
Hetu-y  M.  Jackson  (D.-Wash.).  has  intro- 
duced an  amendment  that  would  force  the 
President  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  American 
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military  presence  to  the  same  degree  that 
NATO  allies  faU  to  offset  fiUly  the  American 
military  balance  of  payments  outflow. 

Treasury  officials  said  yesterday  they  were 
convinced  that  the  new  agreement  would 
meet  the  offset  requirements  laid  down  by 
Sen.  Jackson. 

The  United  States  estimates  that  station- 
ing the  troops  in  Oermany  will  result  in  an 
outflow  of  some  t3.3  bUlion  in  the  fiscal  years 
1974  and  1975.  Part  of  this  outflow  can  be 
compensated  for  by  the  purchase  of  Ameri- 
can military  hardware,  and  by  other  deals  in- 
volving cash. 

In  addition,  officials  said  it  was  likely  that 
some  of  the  difference  would  be  covered  by 
medium-term  loans  by  the  German  central 
bank  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

The  last  agreement  offset  80  per  cent  of 
the  payments  deficit  In  this  way.  Officials  of 
both  countries  have  made  clear  that  a  full 
cash  offset  in  the  new  agreement  Is  extremely 
unlikely.  However,  they  believe  that  the  con- 
gressional requirements  for  a  full  offset  can 
be  met  by  the  balance  of  payments  "flow 
back"  resulting  from  the  purchase  of  Amer- 
ican products  (such  as  razor  blades)  by  serv- 
icemen abroad. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  In  conclu- 
sion I  simply  would  like  to  indicate  that 
oiu"  very  gifted,  knowledgeable,  and  I 
might  say  determined.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Secretary  Schleslnger,  made  a 
commitment  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  in  response  to  a  question 
I  put  to  him  many  months  ago  that  we 
would  arrive  at  a  day  when  we  would 
have  an  agreement  that  would  be  satis- 
f«u:tory  to  Congress.  I  commend  Secre- 
tary Schlesinger  and  his  fine  staff  for 
the  work  they  have  done  in  this  regard. 

Here  is  an  area  where  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  cooperated  and 
worked  hand  in  hand  with  the  execu- 
tive branch.  Many  years  ago  In  a  meet- 
ing of  the  North  Atlantic  Allisince,  where 
I  went  as  the  representative  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  assimied  the  responsibility  of 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Balance  of  Payments  of  the  Economic 
Committee,  we  began  work  in  this  prob- 
lem at  the  time  to  point  out  the  Inequity 
of  the  present  situation  where  not  only 
is  the  United  States  expected  to  share 
some  $14  billion  of  budgetary  expense 
for  our  contribution  and  share  of  NATO, 
but  also  a  balance-of-payments  deficit 
that  ranged  between  $1  billion  and  now 
up  to  about  $1.75  billion  a  year. 

This  put  tremendous  pressure  on  the 
dollar  and  at  a  time  when  we  could  ill 
afford  that.  It  came  at  a  time  when  cur- 
rency of  many  European  countries  was 
extraordinarily  strong.  We  began  at  that 
time  working  with  our  allies  In  Europe 
to  find  ways  that  eventually  we  could 
work  toward  an  agreement,  where  on  an 
agreed  upon  basis  no  nation  would  bene- 
fit or  lose,  balance-of-pajrments  wise,  by 
their  contribution  to  the  common  de- 
fense. 

To  the  credit  of  all  these  countries,  the 
resolution  I  introduced  was  accepted  by 
all  15  or  16  countries  in  principle,  that 
this  should  be  the  policy  of  NATO. 

Now  there  Is  a  wide  gulf  between  im- 
plementation of  principle  and  the  inte- 
grating of  specifics  as  to  how  to  Imple- 
ment the  principle.  Everyone  agrees  ta 
principle,  yet  all  may  have  different  spe- 
cific Ideas  in  mind.  Dissatisfaction  has 


been  expressed  by  Congress  through  the 
years.  An  inter-Cabinet  conunittee  was 
established  by  this  administration.  To 
put  higher  emphasis  on  it  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Secretary  of  Defense  went  to  work 
on  It  with  members  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  working,  of  course,  with 
Members  of  Congress.  We  have  reached 
a  point  with  West  Germsmy  where  I  be- 
lieve a  more  satisfactory  arrangement  is 
possible  although  I  do  not  know  the  de- 
tails, and  I  will  wait  until  we  have  them 
for  final  judgment  in  this  matter.  But 
progress  hsis  been  made  and  I  express 
appreciation  not  only  to  members  of  this 
administration  who  made  it  possible  but 
also  for  the  attitude  of  the  West  Ger- 
many Government.  Willy  Brandt  and 
Ambassadors  from  West  Grermany  work- 
ed on  this  problem  with  us.  I  £mi  pleased 
to  see  the  reports  that  agreement  has 
been  reached  Uiat  is  acceptable  to  the 
executive  branch.  I  hope  it  is  equally  ac- 
ceptable to  the  legislative  branch  when 
we  see  the  details. 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  ACT  OF 
1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  earlier  reference — during  de- 
bate on  the  Chiles  amendment — to 
"Watchdogs,"  had  reference  to  special 
interest  groups,  lobbyists,  and  so  forth, 
and  I  want  the  record  to  show  that.  I 
also  meant  no  refiection  upon  those 
groups.  Some  of  them  do  laudable  work. 
But  the  point  I  really  wanted  to  make 
was  that  the  people  of  West  Virginia  will 
not  be  there  at  the  markup  sessions, 
the  people  of  North  Dakota  will  not  be 
there,  the  people  of  Michigan  will  not  be 
there,  the  people  of  Blinois  will  not  be 
there,  but  it  will  be  the  lobbyists — and 
they  are  legislative  architects,  who  often 
perform  a  valuable  service — and  It  will 
be  the  pressure  groups  and  the  special 
Interest  groups. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Since  one  of  the  major 
purposes  of  this  legislation  is  to  try  to 
bring  spending  and  the  budget  under 
control,  and  if  possible  to  reduce  spend- 
ing or  at  least  keep  a  lid  on  it  I  wonder 
if  very  many  of  those  groups  will  be 
down  here  seeking  to  cut  the  budget,  or 
will  most  of  them  be  here  trying  to  in- 
crease the  level  of  spending? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Most  of  them 
will  be  here  furthering  their  own  special 
interests,  and  in  many  instances  those 
special  interests  may  benefit  a  good 
many  people;  but  those  special  interests 
are  precisely  what  the  term  says.  They 
are  special  interests.  We  are  talking 
about  opening  the  markup  sessions.  I 
do  not  think  that  people  who  read  the 
Record  ought  to  be  left  under  any  illu- 
sion. There  will  not  be  very  many  of  the 
private  citizens,  the  average  taxpayers, 
at  those  meetings.  They  will  not  be  there 
to  be  heard  and  to  observe  or  to  protect 
their  interests. 

It  will  be  those  individuals  who  have 
special  axes  to  grind,  for  the  most  part. 


That  is  what  I  had  reference  to  in  using 
the  term  "self-appointed  watchdogs." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  voted  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia.  I 
agree  with  his  reasoning.  I  regret  that 
position  did  not  prevail.  I  regret  that,  un- 
fortunately, there  is  a  special  rule  for  one 
committee.  I  think  whatever  the  rule  is, 
it  should  apply  to  all  committees. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  appreciate  his  support  of  the 
position  I  took.  We  tried.  We  lost.  The 
majority  will  prevailed. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 
stood the  objective  of  Senator  Ervin,  It 
was  his  hope  that  we  could  finish  this 
bill  by  tomorrow.  Is  it  felt  necessary  to 
have  any  time  limitation  on  amendments 
or  to  reach  a  unanimous  agreement  with 
respect  to  a  final  vote? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  would  object  to  any  unanimous-consent 
request  on  this  important  bill  today.  I  be- 
lieve we  ought  to  wait  until  such  time  as 
all  Senators  have  been  duly  notified  that 
3  luianimous-consent  request  is  being 
considered,  so  that  any  Senator  may  offer 
his  objection.  No  one  should  be  able  later 
to  charge  that  this  bill  was  rammed 
th.vough  the  Senate  without  adequate 
and  full  debate.  I  have  a  feeling  that  by 
coming  In  tomorrow  at  10:30  and  start- 
ing immediately  upon  the  bill,  following 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders  or 
their  de.-5ignees  under  the  standing  order, 
we  will  make  considerable  progress  to- 
morrow. We  could  go  until  the  hour  of 
5:30  tomorrow.  There  is  an  important 
Democratc  function  in  town  tomorrow 
evening.  If  we  do  not  finish  tomorrow,  we 
may  complete  action  on  Friday. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  do  not  want  to  interfere 
with  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Senator  would  not  press  any 
imanlmous-consent  request  at  this  time. 
Perhaps  on  tomorrow  we  can  explore 
that  possibility  and  make  a  decision  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  fully  con- 
cur with  the  policy  decision  of  the  ma- 
jority in  this  respect. 

Once  again,  I  should  like  to  comment 
on  the  fact  that  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  has  been  given  full  time.  There 
has  been  no  time  pressure  of  any  kind. 
It  would  be  hoped,  however,  that  by  com- 
ing in  early  tomorrow.  Senators  who  do 
have  amendments  would  advise  the  fioor 
manager  of  the  bill  so  that  we  could 
expeditiously  utilize  the  time  of  the 
Senate. 

I  also  would  like  to  indicate  that  sim- 
ply by  offering  an  invitation  to  every 
Member  of  the  Senate,  Democrat  and 
Republican,  to  join  me  in  my  office  this 
morning  at  11:45;  we  had  a  number  of 
interested  Senators  at  an  informal  ses- 
sion and  we  talked  out  many  aspects  of 
the  bill  and  went  over  a  book  of  charts 
which  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
and  I  had  placed  on  the  desks  of  Sen- 
ators. Should  any  Senator  at  any  time 
tomorrow  wish  to  informally  go  over  the 
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bill  and  see  Its  Impact  and  ImpUcaiion 
with  any  member  of  the  Commlttet  on 
Oovemment  Operations  or  the  Comi  dt 
tee  on  Rules  and  Administration.  I  'eel 
confident  we  would  all  be  available  for 
that  pmpose.  We  are  very  anxious  1  lat 
every  Senator  understand  every  par  of 
the  bill  because  of  the  impact  it  will  i  ive 
on  the  discipline  imposed  on  us  as  £  ;n 
ators  and  on  this  body.  The  time  scha  ule 
laid  down  is  something  we  should  adl  ere 
to  and  by  changing  the  rules  of  the  t  :n- 
ate  In  this  regard  we  emphasize  bhe 
orderly  procedure  we  expect  with  rqer- 
ence  to  our  affairs. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  Preslcftnt, 
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the  Senator  Is  making  a  great  contribu- 
tion by  having  such  meetings.  I  com- 
mend him  for  It. 
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ADJOURNMENT  TO  10:30  AM. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  adjournment  imtil  the  hour  of 
10:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
6:31  p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Thursday,  March  21.  1974,  at 
10:30  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  20, 1974: 

Dkpabtmxmt  or  Statx 

li.  Douglas  Heck,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
liunbla,  a  Forelg:ii  Service  officer  of  class  1. 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Republic  of  Niger. 

Sumner  Oerard.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  Am- 
busador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Jamaica. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  diUy  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 
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HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WEST  vnoiNiA 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST/(  PES 

WedJiesday,  March  20.  1974 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
well-documented  crisis  of  confldenc  in 
Government  has  impelled  philosop]  ers 
and  poets  to  attach  their  minds  to  ex- 
planation, and  perhaps  absolution,  of  the 
failures  of  public  servants.  One  i  ich 
thinker-theologian  is  the  Rev.  NevL  E. 
Kendell,  vice  president  for  developn  ent 
at  Davis  and  Elkins  College,  Elt  Ins, 
W.  Va.  His  paper,  "Providence  and  C  ov- 
ernment,"  is  based  on  apparently  au- 
thentic Christian  classical  theology  ind 
is  seemingly  supported  by  Biblical  t<  cts. 
He  outlines  the  reality  of  good  and  ;vil 
in  hiunan  society  and  the  necessity  for 
Government  to  provide  the  stimulus  for 
a  more  meaningful  life  for  the  manj  ,  to 
protect  citizens  against  evil  doers  an  1  to 
punish  criminals. 

In  commenting  on  the  manuscript,  our 
Senate  Chaplain,  the  Rev.  Edward  I  R. 
Elson,  noted: 

Mr.  Kendell's  paper  la  timey  and  C  tuld 
well  stimulate  thoughtful  Americans  to  >ray 
and  work  for  better  politicians  and  b  tter 
government.  He  recognizes  quite  prope:  ly  a 
high  degree  of  integrity,  competence  and 
dedication  In  politicians  which  Is  ui  sur- 
passed in  any  other  segment  of  socle'  f,  a 
thesis  I  would  support  based  upon  my  !>er- 
sonal  acquaintance  with  those  who  sen 
the  National  government.  This  is  an 
pralsal  based  on  more  than  27  years  of  Aosfl 
observation  of  our  Nation's  political  lea  ers. 

A  major  contribution  by  Mr.  Ket  iell 
is  the  reafQrmation  of  the  distinct  <  sn- 
cept  that  God  may  be  served  while  :  er- 
forming  government  service  as  trul:  as 
He  may  be  served  in  the  ministry  of  the 
Church.  It  is  to  emphasize  this  p  lint 
that  I  ask  that  Mr.  Kendell's  provocs  Ave 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Extens  ons 
of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  st  .te- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Providence  and  Oovebnment 


(By  Nevln  E.  KendeU) 
In  recent  poll  it  was  discovered  that 


institutions  of  government  have  suffer  d  a 


in 
ap- 


oiur 


drastic  decline  in  public  confidence.  Most 
Americans  now  take  a  very  dim  view  of  their 
government. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  would  seem 
to  be  especially  appropriate  to  consider  cer- 
tain passages  of  scripture  that  are  conceived 
with  tne  place  of  government  in  the  life  of 
man. 

In  the  13th  chapter  of  Romans,  Paul  tells 
us  that  government  is  an  institution  that 
has  been  established  and  obuined  by  Ood, 
that  those  who  govern  are  serving  as  minis- 
ters of  Ood. 

These  words  were  written  In  a  setting  where 
government  could  only  mean  the  government 
of  Rome.  If  all  we  knew  about  that  govern- 
ment is  what  we  learn  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  from  a  smattering  of  church  his- 
tory, we  might  think  of  Rome  in  terms  that 
are  totally  negative.  We  would  associate  this 
government  with  aggression,  tyranny,  perse- 
cution, and  lions  that  eat  Christians. 

AU  of  this  Is  part  of  the  picture,  but  Paul 
had  good  reason  to  honor  and  give  thanks  for 
the  function  and  institution  of  government 
as  he  had  experienced  it.  For  one  thing,  even 
though  Paul  was  a  Jew  he  enjoyed  the  unus- 
ual privilege  of  Roman  citizenship.  There 
were  times  when  Paul  was  threatened  by  an 
angry  mob;  and  was  saved  only  by  the  protec- 
tion that  he  enjoyed  as  a  citizen  of  Rome. 

Beyond  these  personal  considerations,  Paul 
may  also  sensed  that  the  progress  of  the 
Christian  movement  had  only  been  possible 
because  of  the  order  and  stability  that  had 
been  achieved  under  Roman  rule.  Within  the 
Roman  empire,  and  by  first  century  stand- 
ards, there  was  good  communication  and  con- 
venient travel  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  se- 
curity. In  a  very  real  sense  the  world  to  which 
the  first  Christian  missionaries  addressed 
themselves  was  a  world  that  had  been  cre- 
ated and  made  accessible  by  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment. 

It  Is  certainly  not  strange  that  Paul  would 
admotUsh  his  fellow  Christians  to  honor  the 
governing  authorities  as  having  been  insti- 
tuted by  Ood,  and  as  instruments  of  bis  prov- 
idence— and  that  he  would  do  so  even  though 
he  must  have  sensed  the  rising  hostility  and 
the  increasing  likelihood  of  oppression  and 
persecution  at  the  hands  of  a  government 
that  would  eventually  seek  to  destroy  the 
church.  We  assume  that  Paul  himself  was  ul- 
timately put  to  death  by  the  same  kind  of 
authorities  that  he  has  described  as  ministers 
of  Ood. 

I  think  It  is  significant  and  Important  that 
when  Paul  asks  us  to  honor  government  as  a 
gift  of  Ckxl.  he  is  not  speaking  in  the  context 
of  a  government  that  was  notably  Just  or 
compassionate  or  free  of  corruption.  In  many 
respects  It  was  a  terrible  government. 

This  Is  not  very  surprising  because  for 
most  men.  everywhere,  in  all  of  recorded  his- 
tory, government  has  been  something  of  a 
mixed  bag — a  necessary  evU.  Very  necessary 
and  often  very  evil. 


But  despite  the  injustices  and  oppression 
and  corruption  that  have  been  almost  uni- 
versal. Christians  have  generally  felt  them- 
selves Impelled  to  give  thanks  for  government 
and  to  acknowledge  the  authorities  as  minis- 
ters of  God — not  because  they  chose  or  in- 
tend to  be  (they  may  not  even  believe  in 
Ood)  but  only  because  Ood  chooses  to  use 
them  as  his  Instruments  in  order  to  provide 
at  least  a  measure  of  the  order  and  protec- 
tion that  we  need  to  live  as  human  beings. 
When  the  alternative  is  anarchy.  It  may  not 
be  hard  to  honor  and  receive  as  a  gift  of  Ood 
even  a  government  that  leaves  much  to  be 
desired. 

Imagine  what  it  would  be  like  If  every 
generation  had  to  start  from  scratch  to  de- 
vise and  establish  its  own  Instltutloiis  of 
government:  what  it  would  be  like  If  Ood 
did  not  use  the  accumulated  experience  of 
past  centuries  to  provide  for  us — ^to  have 
waiting  for  us,  as  it  were — a  system  of  law 
and  structures  of  government  that  we  do  not 
have  to  create  for  ourselves. 

We  noted  at  the  beginning  that  recent 
events  have  caused  many  of  us  to  regard 
our  own  government  and  some  of  the  people 
of  government  with  a  great  deal  of  suspicion 
and  even  contempt.  But  I  am  also  concerned 
with  an  attitude  that  Is  deeper  and  much 
more  permanent.  Long  before  we  ever  heard 
of  Watergate  there  was  a  tendency  among  us 
to  downgrade  government  and  the  people 
who  serve  in  government. 

Sometimes  we  talk  as  if  government  has 
a  monopoly  on  bungling  and  ineptness  and 
waste;  as  if  these  things  are  never  to  be 
found  In  churches  and  colleges  and  corpora- 
tions. 

Our  rejection  of  government  is  also  re- 
flected In  our  attitude  toward  taxes.  Most 
of  us  are  not  Impressed  when  Paul  admon- 
ishes: 

"For  the  same  reason  you  also  pay  taxes, 
for  the  authorities  are  ministers  of  Ood  at- 
tending to  this  very  thing.  Pay  all  of  them 
their  due.  taxes  to  whom  taxes  are  due, 
revenue  to  whom  revenue  is  due." 

It  would  be  foolish  to  cite  these  words 
of  Paul  without  recognizing  that  there  are 
tremendous  differences  between  the  Roman 
empire  of  the  first  century  and  the  world 
in  which  we  live.  I  certainly  do  not  question 
our  right  and  even  our  duty  to  object  if 
we  believe  that  taxes  are  excessive  or  unfair, 
or  used  for  a  purpose  that  is  Improper  or 
unnecessary. 

At  the  same  time,  I  suggest  that  Paul's 
words  should  not  be  dismissed  too  lightly. 
When  we  object  to  taxes  we  may  have  good 
reasons,  but  I  suspect  there  is  also  involved 
a  failure  to  recognize  bow  much  the  quality 
of  Ufe  that  we  enjoy,  and  even  our  oppor- 
tunities to  earn  money,  are  dependent  upon 
the  effective  functioning  of  government.  And 
I  suspect  there  may  also  be  an  element  of 
plain  old-fashioned  selfishness,  a  reluctance 
to  let  our  money  be  used  to  help  meet  the 
needs  of  others  who  are  less  fortunate. 
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Our  attitude  toward  government  Is  also 
reflected  In  a  widespread  contempt — or  at 
least  a  very  low  regard— for  the  politician. 
Religious  people  especially  seem  to  get  hung 
up  on  the  fact  that  the  work  of  the  politi- 
cian constantly  involves  compromise.  It  is 
a  part  of  his  job  to  draw  together  groups 
that  represent  conflicting  interests  or  points 
of  view,  and  through  a  process  of  give  and 
take  find  some  common  ground,  some  con- 
sensus that  may  not  be  fully  pleasing  to 
anybody  but  which  is  acceptable  to  enough 
of  us  so  that  we  will  not  be  paralyzed  but 
can  move  ahead  in  facing  issues  and  dealing 
with  problems.  Without  this  function  of  the 
politician,  life  would  simply  grind  to  a  halt 
and  we  would  find  ourselves  standing  apart 
In  opposing  groups,  glaring  at  each  other 
across  the  chasm  of  oxir  differences,  helpless 
to  do  anything  except  to  fight  and  destroy 
each  other.  Thank  Ood  for  the  politician! 

I  doubt  that  very  many  people  have  been 
any  more  angered  and  disgusted  than  I  have 
been  by  the  cluster  of  events  that  we  call 
Watergate.  But  I  also  feel  that  many  of  us 
have  over-reacted.  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
crimes  have  been  regarded  too  seriously,  nor 
that  the  offenders  have  been  condemned 
more  severely  than  they  deserve.  I  mean  that 
we  have  aUowed  these  events  to  shape  and 
even  warp  our  general  attitude  toward  the 
Institutions  and  people  of  government  in 
ways  that  are  totally  unwarranted  by  the 
facts. 

Even  in  the  face  of  Watergate  1  continue 
to  believe,  and  I  have  never  felt  more  cer- 
tain of  this,  that  among  the  people  who 
serve  us  In  government  at  every  level  there 
Is  a  degree  of  integrity,  a  degree  of  compe- 
tence and  a  degree  of  dedication  to  the  com- 
mon good  that  is  unsurpassed  and  possibly 
even  unmatched  in  any  other  segment  of 
our  society. 

I  would  also  reaffirm  my  confidence  in  the 
structures  and  institutions  of  government 
that  we  have  received  as  an  Inheritance  from 
our  fcffbearers  and  through  them  as  a  gift 
of  Ood. 

Watergate  has  demonstrated  man's  \inlim- 
Ited  capacity  for  evU  and  his  great  lust  for 
power.  It  has  shown  us  once  again  that,  in 
the  words  of  Lord  Acton,  "Power  tends  to 
corrupt;  absolute  power  corrupts  abso- 
lutely." But  Watergate  has  also  demon- 
strated the  tremendous  vitality  of  o\ir  insti- 
tutions. 

This  was  the  point  of  a  recent  editorial  In 
the  WaU  Street  Journal.  The  writer  noted 
how  amazing  It  is  that  such  agencies  as  the 
FBI  and  the  CIA  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  seem  generally  to  have  retained  their 
integrity  even  in  the  face  of  tremendous 
pressures.  He  noted  the  effectiveness  of  the 
press  in  uncovering  the  wrong-doing,  and  the 
stubborn  almost  fearless  Independence  of  the 
courts.  Even  some  of  the  resignations  that 
were  prompted  by  conscience  must  b©  re- 
garded as  signs  of  health  and  vitality.  And 
In  the  meanwhile,  Congress  and  other  agen- 
cies have  carried  on  the  business  of  govern- 
ment with  a  minimum  of  disruption  even  as 
we  pass  through  one  of  the  greatest  govern- 
mental crises  in  our  history. 

We  Americans  are  fortunate  Indeed  to  have 
Inherited  a  form  of  government  and  Insti- 
tutions through  which  men,  with  aU  of  their 
limitations  and  with  all  of  their  capacity  for 
evil,  can  nevertheless  serve  as  ministers  of 
Ood  who  are  used  by  him  to  bestow  upon  us 
the  unspeakable  blessing  of  a  relatively  stable 
and  effective  government.  It  should  not  be 
hard  for  any  of  us  to  acknowledge  govern- 
ment as  a  gift  received  from  the  hand  of  Ood 
for  the  blessing  of  his  people. 

However,  it  would  not  be  right,  and  it 
could  be  dangerous,  for  tis  to  think  of  Oot- 
ernment  only  In  terms  of  Romans  13,  and 
to  Ignore  the  warning  that  we  find  In — as  It 
happens — the  corresponding  chapter  of  Reve- 
lation. 

This  other  passage  was  written  about  40 
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years  after  Paul's  letter  to  the  Romans,  after 
Rome  had  a  new  emperor  and  after  the 
Christian  Church  had  suffered  terrible  perse- 
cution at  the  hands  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment. 

This  writer  speaks  of  his  government  In 
terms  of  "a  beast  rising  up  out  of  the  sea"  . .  . 
"a  beast  that  receives  Its  power  and  author- 
ity from  the  dragon"  ...  "a  beast  that  was 
given  a  month  uttering  haughty  and  blas- 
phemous words"  .  .  .  and  that  "was  aUowed 
to  make  war  on  the  saints." 

It  probably  would  serve  no  purpose  to  dis- 
cuss the  symbols  which  are  employed  by  this 
writer  except  to  say  that  the  meaning  would 
be  perfectly  clear  to  his  readers.  His  message 
is  that  their  government  has  become  an  agent 
of  Satan — a  force  that  Is  totally  evil  and  that 
stands  in  absolute  opposition  to  the  purposes 
and  will  of  God. 

The  writer  Is  talking  about  an  emperor 
who  claims  for  himself  some  kind  of  divinity. 
The  writer  counters  that  claim  by  suggesting 
that  the  uniqueness  of  the  emperor  is  de- 
rived, not  from  above  but  from  below.  It  Is 
the  dragon,  a  symbol  of  the  satantic  powers 
of  darkness,  that  has  given  to  the  emperor 
his  power  and  authority. 

In  Romans  13  we  were  admonished  to 
honor  and  give  thanks  even  for  a  government 
that  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  But  here  we 
have  a  warning  that  government  can  become 
a  force  that  is  evU  and  demonic. 

This  is  a  lesson  that  the  German  church 
bad  failed  to  learn  when  Hitler  came  to  pow- 
er. The  Christian  church  in  Germany  was  a 
tremendous  force.  Church  attendance  was 
higher  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  The 
Germans  were  recognized  throughout  the 
world  for  their  leadership  In  theology  and 
biblical  studies. 

But  the  German  church  was  almost  com- 
pletely Impotent  In  the  face  of  the  arrogance 
and  blasphemy  of  their  government.  The 
church  failed  to  meet  the  challenge  because 
the  church  had  been  corrupted  by  a  heresy 
which  says  that  religion  and  politics  must 
not  mix;  that  the  church  should  not  meddle 
in  politics;  that  God  has  established  church 
and  government  as  separate  entitles  and  that 
neither  Is  to  meddle  In  the  business  of  the 
other. 

Early  in  1934  a  national  conference  of 
Lutheran  bishops  spoke  for  a  subdued  and 
domesticated  church  when  they  declared: 

"We  German  Protestant  Christians  accept 
the  saving  of  our  nation  by  our  leader  Adolph 
Etitler  as  a  gift  from  the  hand  of  Ood." 

Only  a  tiny  handful  of  German  Christians 
recognized  that  they  confronted  a  govern- 
ment that  had  become  the  beast  of  Revela- 
tion. Only  these  few  dsired  to  mix  politics  and 
religion.  In  the  famous  Barmen  declaration 
they  spoke  as  churchmen,  and  on  the  au- 
thority of  scripture,  when  they  denounced 
their  own  government,  the  dtily  constituted 
government  of  their  nation,  as  demonic  and 
blasphemous. 

X  assume  it  would  be  a  rare  event  when 
men  are  required  to  make  this  kind  of  judg- 
ment and  distinction.  The  main  function  of 
the  teaching  in  Revelation  13  would  be  to 
warn  us  of  the  potential  that  is  present  In 
every  government. 

The  function  of  government  obviously  re- 
quires that  some  men  exercise  power  over 
the  lives  of  other  men.  HlstcHy  teaches  us 
that  the  exercise  of  such  power  tends  to 
create  in  men  an  almost  Insatiable  appetite 
for  more  power.  It  is  through  this  drive  for 
more  and  more  power,  even  absolute  power 
that  government  which  is  a  gift  of  Ood  be- 
comes the  beast  of  revelation. 

In  some  societies  the  drive  for  power  would 
be  expressed  through  brute  tatce.  In  our 
society  the  lust  for  power  Is  more  likely  to 
be  expressed  in  efforts  to  manipulate  the 
people  from  whom  the  power  of  govern- 
ment Is  derived;  to  deceive  us  by  Ues  or  by 
the  withholding  of  Information;  to  mold  our 
minds  untU  we  think  what  others  have  de- 
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termlned  we  ought  to  think:  and  to  InstUl  in 
us  the  kind  of  attitudes  that  would  serve 
their  ptirposes,  and  permit  them  to  do  what- 
ever they  want  to  do. 

In  the  exercise  of  our  citizenship,  and  in 
our  relations  with  government,  we  need  to  be 
guided  by  the  lessons  that  can  be  learned 
from  all  of  scripture,  but  especially  from 
the  13th  chapters  of  Romans  and  Revela- 
tions. 

Whether  we  like  It  or  not,  our  destiny  Is  to 
live  out  our  lives  in  this  kind  of  ambiguous 
situation  where  hviman  life  as  we  know  It 
would  be  impossible  without  government, 
and  where  government  that  is  powerful 
enough  to  govern  effectively  wUl  always  be 
a  potential  threat  to  our  dignity  and  free- 
dom. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  live  with 
this  kind  of  tension  and  uncertainty  unless 
we  could  be  assured,  absolutely  assured: 

tha*^  the  Ood  of  the  Bible  is  also  the  Lord 
of  history; 

that  even  princes  and  rulers  of  the  earth 
are  finally  subject  to  his  sovereignty: 

and  that  Ood  is  powerfully  present  and 
at  work  in  all  of  Ufe,  working  to  achieve  for 
us.  and  in  us,  the  purposes  of  the  kind  of 
life  that  we  know  in  Jesus  Christ. 


MEDICINE  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  29.  1974 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  constitu- 
ent of  mine,  an  adjunct  associate  pro- 
fessor of  psychiatry  at  Wayne  State  Uni- 
versity, has  forwarded  to  me  the  follow- 
ing report  on  medicine  in  South  Africa. 
This  report  was  prepared  for  the  Medical 
Association  for  the  Prevention  of  War  in 
England.  I  have  been  asked  to  make  this 
report  available  to  my  colleagues  in  order 
to  enlighten  those  concerned  with  the 
medical  profession  on  the  present  trends 
in  South  African  health  services.  My 
c(Histituent  urges  that: 

The  content  of  this  leaflet  be  circulated  as 
vrldely  as  possible  In  the  United  States 
amongst  health  professionals,  health  work- 
ers and  the  citizenry.  There  are  various  ways 
in  which  this  information  could  be  used  to 
censure  the  government  of  South  Africa  in 
the  United  States.  One  of  these  is  that  Amer- 
ican Medical  journals  should  not  publish 
racially  discriminatory  advertisements  for 
posts  in  South  Africa.  Another  Is  American 
Medical  institutions  including  State  Univer- 
sities should  not  accept  visitors,  house  offi- 
cers or  staff  members  from  South  Africa 
luiless,  in  fact,  these  people  are  refugees  or 
Immigrants. 

The  report  mirrors  deep  concern  that 
these  health  services  are  in  violation  of 
internationally  accepted  standards. 

I  would  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
read  this  revealing  report: 

Medicxne  in  Sotttr  Africa 

This  document  Is  written  in  support  of 
those  South  African  doctors  who  are  dis- 
turbed by  many  of  the  present  trends  la  their 
Health  Services  which  are  incompatible  with 
InternationaUy  accepted  medical  ethics.  It  is 
also  hoped  that  it  will  be  a  source  of  useful 
Information  to  doctors  both  Inside  South 
Africa  and  throughout  the  world  who  are  un- 
aware of  the  situation. 

Despite  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  adequate 
statistics  from  South  Africa — and  this  is  in 
Itself  a  reflection  on  a  highly  developed  coun- 
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try ' — there  Is  now  overwhelming  vidence 
that  the  standard  of  health  care  offc  ed  to  a 
large  part  of  the  population  Is  at  a  i  unac- 
ceptably  low  level.  On  the  followl  g  page 
some  of  these  data  are  set  out.  No  :  atlonal 
Infant  Mortality  Rate  Is  available  'or  the 
African   population,   but  the   level  for  the 


African 


Population  1970 (in  millions)  (3): 
White  arus 

1061 
6.997 

3.731 
.020 

2.005 
.131 

0.617 

African  areas 

.003 

Total 

15.058 

3.751 

2.136 

.620 

Infant   mortality   rate   (I.M.R.) 
(per  1,000  live  iMrths): 

•200-2^ 
(') 

21.2 
21.1 
19.4 

132.0 
136.2 
121.0 

36.5 
37.1 

1971(6) 

38.3 

Life  expectancy,  195^61(8): 

mK:..  — P) 

Female (') 

64.73 
71.67 

49.62 
54.28 

57.70 
59.57 

Incidence  of  notifiable  diseases: 
Kwashorltor  (last  notifiable 
year  1967):  Total  number 
of    cases     reported    (9) 
(1967) -V. 

9.675 

7 

1.046 

U 

>  The  Soutli  African  Government  does  not  publis  i 
sucti  as  I.M.R.  or  life  expectancy.  The  1970  figure  show  i  i 
live  estimate  for  national  African  I.M.R.  based  on  previ  jsr 

>  Data  for  many  other  diseases  are  freely  avallabi 
crepancies  txtween  tfie  etfinic  groups. 

>  As  a  result  of  recent  strikes  and  international  pmicity  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  In 
Mack  wages.  Despite  this  many  remain  well  below  the  t 
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The  following  are  extracts  from  tie  Dec- 
laration  of   Oeneva   and   the 
Code  of  Medical  Ethics,  adopted  by 
eral  Assembly  of  the  World  Medical 
tlon  (of  which  South  Africa  is  a 
in   1948  and  1949  respectively.  The 
framework  of  medical  services  in  Sout 
makes   it  extremely  dilBctilt  for 
comply  with  these  principles. 

(1)1  will  not  permit  consideration 
llglon,  nationality,  race,  party  politic 
clal  standing  to  Intervene  between 
and  my  patient.  (Declaration  of  Oene 

(2)  My   colleagues   will    be   my   b) 
(Declaration  of  CJeneva.) 

(3)  The  health  of  my  patient  wil^be 
first  consideration.  (Declaration  of 

(4)  A  doctor  owes  to  his  patient 
loyalty  and  all  the  resources  of  his 
(International  Code  of  Medical  Ethic4) 

(6)  A  doctor  must  give  emergency 
a  hiimanitarlan   duty  unless  he  is 
that  others  are  willing  and  able  to 
care.  (International  Code  of  Medical 

(6)  The  following  practice  Is 
ethical :  Collaborating  In  any  form  of 
practice  in  which  the  doctor  does 
professional     Independence. 
Code  of  Medical  Ethics.) 

(7)  I  will  maintain  by  aU  the 
my  iiower  the  honour  and  the  noble 
tions  of  the  medical  profession.  (Decl  ration 
of  Oeneva.) 

(8)  I  solemnly  pledge  myself  to  cotJecrate 
my  life  to  the  service  of  humanity.  (D  iclara' 
tlon  of  Oeneva.) 

THE  EFFECTS 

Is   the   day   by   day   practice   of  n^iclne 
affected  by  the  present  poUtlcal,  le^l  and 
social  system  of  South  Africa? 
Colour  segregation  in  health  care  fSpilitiea 

(1)  Ambulance  services  are  strictlj 
gated.  A  26  year  old  white  man. 
Swart,  died  in  March  1973  following 
dent.  The  ambulance  which  arrived 
him    to   hospital    was   for    blacks 
therefore  the  white  drivers  had  to  ., 
take  Mr.  Swart.  After  some  delay  he 
he  transported  in  a  private  car.  The 
doctor  said  "If  he  had  been  brougt 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Coloured  population  is  among  the  highest  in 
the  world.  Diseases  such  as  tuberculosis, 
typhoid  and  diphtheria,  which  modem  medi- 
cine is  virtually  able  to  eliminate,  are  still 
rife.  The  Incidence  of  kwashiorkor,  which  has 
ceased  to  be  notifiable  since  1967  and  which 
reflects  so  closely  the  relationship  between 

HEALTH  AND  INCOME  STATISTICS 
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poverty  and  disease,  is  extremely  high.*  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  last  disease  is  closely 
related  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  parents 
of  these  children  with  kwashiorkor  are  living 
below  the  Poverty  Datum  Line,'  and  some  de- 
tails of  the  earnings  which  reflect  this  are 
set  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 


White 


Colored 


Asian 


African 


White 


Colored 


Asian 


Tuberculosis'   per   100,000 
population  (1.): 

1968'""""I'''"I" 

Availability  of  health  care  to  the 
various  "ethnic"  grou|)s: 
Doctor  per  population  ratio 

1972(11) 

Number  of  doctors  qualifying 

1969/70(12) 

Practising  registered  nurses 

per  population  1970(13). . . 
Total  number  hospital  beds 

per  1,000  population  (14). . 

Averaie  earnings  per  month  in 
Rands'     (Rl=-£.58==tl.41) 
1971  (17): 

Mining  and  quarrying 

ManuMcturing... 

Construction 


446.5 
469.9 

35.6 
25l2 

484.9 
390.8 

203.8 
172.1 

1/44,400 

1/400 

1/B,  200 

iw. 

8 

3M 

12 

36 

1/1,581 

1/256 

1/1,202 

(5.0) 

10.2 

<5lO) 

16.31 
50.15 
48.21 

336.81 
293.79 
306.33 

72.07 

70.79 

106.19 

88.51 

74.96 

137.46 

certain  national  African  health  statistics 
Is  published  by  the  U.N.  (7)  as  a  conserva- 

re  ports. 
(10)  and  shows  similar  patterns  and  dis- 


Note:  Comparative  levels  of  income  and  poverty;  The  poverty  datum  line  (P.D.L.)  has  been 
described  by  Professor  Batson  as  "A  line  below  which  health  and  decency  cannot  be  maintained  . . . 
it  is  not  a  'human'  standard  of  living  ...  it  does  not  In  any  sense  describe  even  a  minimum  ideal  " 
(15)  P.D.L  per  month  for  an  African  family  of  5  in  Soweto  in  1971  was  R.67.13  (£39)  (16).  Tliis 
statistic  has  the  advantage  of  relating  income  to  local  cost  of  living. 
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earlier,  we  could  have  saved  his  life.  He  lost 
too  much  blood"." 

An  African  collapsed  outside  the  white 
South  Rand  Hospital  in  Johannesburg.  Be- 
cause of  bis  colour  he  could  neither  be  ad- 
mitted or  transported  in  the  white  am- 
bulances at  the  hospital.  He  waited  an  hour 
for  a  black  ambulance  to  collect  him  and 
take  him  to  the  black  hospital  six  miles 
away.'» 

(2)  In  Oudtshoorn,  a  patient  died  after  an 
emergency  caesarlan  operation  had  had  to  be 
delayed  for  two  hours.  The  doctor  concerned 
was  coloured,  the  theatre  staff  were  white. 
The  delay  was  due  to  the  ruling  that  a  white 
surgeon  had  to  be  siunmoned  as  a  coloured 
could  not  operate  with  white  staff.  The  col- 
oured doctor  said  "The  superintendent  told 
me  that  the  white  hospital  staff  were  not 
permitted  to  work  with  a  non-white  doctor, 
and  that  I  could  not  even  give  instructions 
to  an  orderly  if  he  were  white".* 

The  effect  of  the  Group  Areas  Act  (No.  36 
X966)  on  health  care  and  medical  practice 
(1)  Racial  laws  which  control  the  home 
and  working  place  of  all  dwellers  In  South 
Africa,  Including  doctors,  limit  the  area 
where  people  may  live  and  work  according 
to  their  colour  (Oroup  Areas  Act).  This 
means  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  doctors 
may  only  work  within  their  own  ethnic  group. 
In  1970,  several  Indian  doctors  who  were 
practising  in  grossly  underdoctored  African 
areas  were  prosecuted  for  occupying  consult- 
ing rooms  illegally  in  an  African  region."* 
Doctors  have  been  fined  and  expelled  for 
serving  humanity  across  these  legally  defined 
colour  barriers. 

(3)  Black  doctors  and  students  working 
in  white  areas  (i.e.  all  those  at  the  black 
medical  school  in  Durban)  are  liable  to  be 
arrested  if  found  travelling  late  at  night  after 
the  curfew  hours  which  apply  to  blacks  in 
these  areas.  To  enable  them  to  visit  patients 
and  the  hospital  they  have  to  carry  special 
curfew  exemption  passes  or  face  prosecu- 
tion." 

(3)  In  African  townships  (these  are  legally 
defined  enclaves  within  white  areas  where 
migrant  and  other  African  workers  live) 
African  doctors  are  seldom  permitted  to  es- 
tablish consulting  rooms  as  these  are  classed 
as  white.'*  White  doctors  are  not  permitted  to 


sleep  in  African  townships  which  means  that 
many  townships  (often  numbering  half  a 
million  people)  have  no  residential  medical 
care,  at  night  or  at  weekends.' 

(4)  Despite  the  acute  shortage  of  medical 
care  in  the  African  "homelands",  only  a  few 
whites  are  allowed  government  permits  to 
work  in  these  areas.  The  mission  hospitals, 
which  are  mainly  run  by  a  handful  of  white 
doctors,  are  now  being  taken  over  by  the 
government.'*  Present  trends  suggest  that 
in  the  future  there  will  be  more  stringent 
"selection"  and  control  of  the  whites  who 
will  be  allowed  to  work  in  these  areas. 
Factors  affecting  the  training  and  practice 
of  black  doctors 

(1)  Two  of  the  five  white  medical  schools 
train  a  few  Asian  and  Coloured  students. 
These  students  may  not  attend  post-mortems 
on  whites  or  see  white  patients.  They  are 
socially  segregated  from  their  white  col- 
leagues." 

(2)  Africans  may  only  train  at  the  one 
black  medical  school  In  Durban. 

(3)  As  black  students  have  no  access  to 
white  patients  and  their  diseases,  their  clini- 
cal training  is  limited  and  is  designed  to  fit 
them  almost  exclusively  for  treating  their 
own  colour  segment  of  the  community.  Many 
of  the  conunon  Illnesses  of  the  whites,  e.g. 
coronary  artery  disease,  are  extreme  rarities 
among  the  African  population.  In  contrast, 
white  students  benefit  from  seeing  the  full 
spectrum  of  diseases  in  all  ethnic  groups  as 
they  are  allowed  to  visit  black  hospitals. 

(4)  Once  qualified,  academic  advancement 
in  medicine  is  severely  limited  for  most 
blacks  as: 

(a)  blacks  may  not  generally  hold  a  senior 
post  in  a  department  in  which  there  are 
whites,  and  they  may  not  give  instructions 
to  the  whites.^* 

(b)  It  apf>ears  that  even  at  the  black 
medical  school  and  teaching  hospital  In  Dur- 
ban, senior  medical  and  paramedical  posi- 
tions are  given  to  whites  in  preference  to 
blacks."  At  present  there  are  no  black  pro- 
fessors or  heads  of  departments  in  these 
institutions.  At  least  two  black  doctors 
trained  at  Durban  are  now  professors  outside 
South  Africa." 

(5)  White  and  black  doctors  occupying 
posts  of  the  same  seniority  receive  different 
salaries  e.g.  fcM'  government  medical  officers. 
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Percent  white  salary  (27) 


African 


Colored  and 
Asian 


1968 

1969 

1971 


48 
69 
64 


52 

79 
76 


Note-  In  April  1973  white  and  black  doctors  were  awarded 
pay  raises  of  15  percent  and  VIVi  percent  respectively.  The 
real  cash  value  of  these  increased  wages  shows  that  the  whites 
received  a  greater  pay  raise  than  the  blacks,  e.R.,  calculated 
from  Maximum  Grade  Government  Medical  Officers  Salaries 
1972(28):  Whlte-15  percent  of  R,8100  =  R1,215;  African— 
17H  percent  of  R6,000  =  R1,050.  This  salary  discrimination 
remains  despite  very  strong  protests  inlliated  by  black  Durban 
doctors  m  1%9.  At  the  time  of  this  salary  dispute  the  president 
of  the  South  African  Medical  and  Dental  Council,  Prof.  S.  F. 
Oosthuizen,  said.  "The  dispute  over  nonwhite  doctors'  pay  is  no 
business  of  the  Council.  .  .  .  The  matter  is  a  part  ol  state 
policy  and  we  cannot  interfere  with  state  policy."  Professor 
Gordon  then  dean  of  the  black  medical  school  at  Durban  and 
member  of  the  Council,  said,  ".  .  .  the  ruling  has  made  it 
impossible  lor  mo  to  continue  membership  of  the  Medical 
Council.  In  medical  ethics,  it  Is  unacceptable  to  me  that  there 
should  be  differentiation  in  the  salaries  of  people  who  undergo 
the  same  training,  write  the  same  exams,  perform  the  same 
duties-it  not  more— and  shoulder  the  same  responsibilities 
often  in  the  same  hospitals  alongside  colleagues  ot  the  mora 
favored  white  population."  (29) 

(6)  Black  doctors  have  been  barred  from 
attending  medical  conferences  at  all  levels 
because  of  the  laws  of  racial  segregation.  In 
1971  the  South  African  Medical  Association, 
worried  about  international  boycott  because 
of  the  social  problems  of  visiting  black  doc- 
tors, held  its  annual  congress  on  a  liner 
which  cruised  outside  South  Africa's  terri- 
torial limits.  In  international  waters.*  The 
Durban  branch  of  the  South  African  Medical 
Association  refused  to  hold  an  annual  dinner 
because  its  black  members  were  not  allowed 
to  attend." 

Despite  the  great  shortage  of  doctors  to 
treat  the  black  population,  black  doctors  are 
being  forced  by  lack  of  academic  opoprtunity 
and  the  injustices  of  racial  medicine,  to  leave 
South  Africa.» 

Professional  independence  and  government 
suppression  in  South  African  medicine 

(1)  In  1969  Dr.  Mackenzie  and  his  wife  ran 
St.  Michael's  Hospital  in  Batlaharos  Reserve, 
the  only  general  black  hospital  In  an  area 
the  size  of  Belgl'jm.  Immunisation  Is  the 
resptonsibllity  of  the  State  Departnoent  of 
Health  in  South  Africa,  but  In  1969,  when 
there  was  a  local  outbreak  of  diphtheria.  Dr. 
Mackenzie  Immunised  700  people  because  as 
be  said  "Nobody  else  was  doing  it.'  For  this 
he  was  taken  before  the  Bantu  Affairs  official 
and  told  it  was  not  his  Job." 

(2)  In  1989  the  Mackenzies  gave  a  report 
Of  the  appalling  conditions  of  starvation  and 
malnutrition  which  occurred  tn  the  Kuruman 
Northern  Cape,  where  they  worked.  The  re- 
port was  fully  quoted  in  the  press.  Following 
this  a  group  of  Oovemment  ofHclals  visited 
the  hospital  and  tried  to  persuade  Dr.  Mac- 
kenzie to  repudiate  the  report — 'I  said  I  could 
not  possibly  do  that  since  three  quarters  of 
It  came  from  my  own  annual  report'.  After 
this  visit  three  Special  Branch  police  arrived 
and  followed  Dr.  Mackenzie.  One  of  the 
Security  Branch  policeman  xold  me  he  had 
information  that  the  pictures  of  starving 
children  had  been  taken  In  Blafra.  I  took 
him  to  the  boy  whose  photograph  had  ap- 
peared In  the  newspaper  and  pulled  the  sheet 
back  to  expose  the  body'.** 

(3)  In  1969  dtirlng  the  dispute  over  the 
racial  differences  tn  doctors'  salaries,  the 
Minister  of  Health  Dr.  de  Wet  (now  South 
African  Ambassador  to  Britain)  stated  In  the 
liouse  of  Assembly  Xet  me  say  at  once  to  the 
agitators  and  to  every  doctor  in  South  Africa 
that  the  difference  will  remain,  no  matter 
who  agitates  for  equal  treatment.  This  is  in- 
herent in  South  Africa'.*  During  the  pay 
dispute  the  black  doctors  at  the  Durban 
Medical  School  'worked-to-rule'  and  finally 
black  doctors  at  two  hospitals  In  Natal 
handed  In  their  resignations  In  protest." 
Security  police  Interviewed  the  protest  lead- 
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ers  warning  them  that  they  might  be  refused 
passports  if  they  persisted."  At  the  end  of  the 
dispute  some  of  the  seventeen  leaders  of  the 
protest  were  not  permitted  to  take  up  hos- 
pital posts  again,  and  at  least  one  of  them 
had  his  work  permit  withdrawn  so  that  he 
was  forced  to  leave  the  province. 

The  framework  of  health  care  within  which 
medicine  is  practiced  in  South  Africa  is  in- 
compatible tcith  the  Geneva  Declaration  of 
Medical  Ethics.  This  is  a  matter  of  concern 
both  to  doctors  in  South  Africa  and  to  na- 
tional and  international  medical  associations 
throughout  the  world. 
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DON'T  BLAME   CAESAR 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF   GEOBGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  20.  1974 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
publication  of  the  Retail  Credit  Co.  of 
Atlanta  carried  in  its  spring  edition  an 
excellent  article  entitled  "Don't  Blame 
Caesar." 

Mr.  Hiles,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Georgia  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
eloquently  and  forcefully  discussed  the 
social  and  economic  problems  that  con- 
front our  Nation  today,  taking  as  his 
thesis  Cicero's  admonition  about  the  Im- 
pending fall  of  the  Roman  Empire: 

Don't  blame  Caesar — ^he  is  but  one  man. 
Blame  the  people  of  Rome — ^they  acquiesced 
in  their  loss  of  freedom. 

I  share  the  concern  expressed  by  Mr. 
Hiles  about  many  of  the  things  that  are 
happening  in  our  great  Nation,  and  I 
bring  this  article  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wEis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Don't  Blamx  Caksas 
(By  Ed  W.  HUes) 

Some  years  preceding  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  a  young  lawyer  named  Marcus  Tul- 
llus  Cicero  pleaded  with  Emperor  Sulla  to  re- 
Instate  some  honesty  and  integrity  tn  the 
Roman  government.  Sulla  said,  "Cicero,  why 
do  you  let  these  things  bother  you  so  much 
when  the  people  don't  care?" 

Cicero,  however,  continued  his  plea.  When 
Caesar  came  to  power  Cicero  turned  to  Bru- 
tus who  was  complaining  about  Caesar  and 
said,  "Brutus,  don't  blame  Caesar — ^he  is  but 
one  man.  Blame  the  people  of  Rome — they 
acquiesced  in  their  loss  of  freedom." 

It's  somewhat  frightening  to  me  to  note 
some  very  close  parallels  between  the  events 
of  the  years  preceding  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  and  some  of  the  things  happening  in 
the  United  States  today. 

Tou  may  have  at  some  time  come  across  a 
reference  to  the  200-year  cycle  of  the  ma- 
jor clvUlzatlons  of  the  world : 

Prom  Bondage  to  Spiritual  Faith. 

From  Spiritual  Faith  to  Great  Courage. 
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From  Gnat  Coiirage  to  Freedom. 

From  Freedom  to  Abunduiott. 

From  Abundance  to  Selflsbness. 

From  SelflabneflB  to  Complacency. 

From  Complacency  to  Apathy. 

I^om  Apathy  to  Dependence. 

And  from  Dependence  back  agali  Into 
Bondage. 

I'm  sure  it  Isn't  necessary  for  ma  o  re- 
mind you  that  In  1974  we  will  celebra  e  the 
198th  anniversary  of  the  founding  c  '  this 
great  nation  of  ours.  It  doesn't  take  a  enlus 
to  And  our  position  In  the  200-year  cy  le  to- 
day to  be  somewhere  In  that  area  b4  iween 
apathy  and  dependence. 

For  example,  I  recently  looked  Inl  >  the 
history  of  presidential  elections.  ]  was 
shocked  to  find  that  In  13  of  the  last  1^  pres- 
idential elections  in  this  country  tb<  man 
who  was  elected  president  of  the  1  nlted 
States  received  fewer  votes  than  the  n  mber 
of  eligible  voters  who  faUed  to  go  t  >  the 
polls.  To  me  this  is  serious,  and  sign!  cant, 
and  is  a  matter  which  has  a  definite  b  arlng 
on  our  present  position  in  the  200-year  :ycle. 

So,  like  Cicero,  I'm  concernd  over  so  oe  of 
the  things  that  have  been  happeni  ig  in 
America  during  the  past  few  years.  It  s  my 
genuine  feeling  that  never  before  i:  our 
history  have  we  approached  a  crossroad  with 
so  much  of  Importance — the  whole  bag  is  far 
as  I  am  concerned — resting  on  our  dc  dslon 
about  what  direction  we  should  take 

Our  economic  survival — certainly  oui  posi- 
tion of  leadership  among  all  nations  -may 
well  depend  on  the  extent  of  our  wlllU  ^ess 
and  our  determination  to  turn  away  from 
preoccupation  with  decisionmaking  res  onsl- 
blUtles  within  the  narrow  confines  <  I  our 
respective  areas  of  individual  interet  ;.  We 
niust  instead  divert  part  of  our  dewion- 
iTt airing  responsibilities  toward  the  stp'vlval 
of  our  country  as  a  free  nation. 
what's  bexn  happening 
Let's  look  at  some  of  the  things  we'< 
haippenlng  in  America  during  the  pi^t  few 
years. 

We've  seen   our   nation's  prestige 
eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  world  reach  |n  all- 
time  low. 

We're  followed  a  monetary  policy 
has  virtually  dissipated  our  gold  suppi 
We've  sedn  responsible  confidence 
American  dollar  reach  an  all-time  low 

We've   heard   our   politicians   tell 
peetedly    that    we    have    never    had 
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good,  while  our  so-called  affluent  i  sciety 
staggers  around  under  the  burden  >f  an 
astronomical  public  debt  with  no  reyef  in 
sight. 

We've  permitted  the  development  of  a 
system  in  which  wishes  have  become  rl  bts — 
a  system  In  which  the  people  get  their  Ights 
from  the  government  instead  of  the  gov- 
ernment getting  its  rights  from  the  i  sople, 
This  is  the  very  antithesis  of  the  bas^ 
cept  of  our  American  system. 

We've  witnessed  the  advent  of  a  pAiilos 

ophy  in  which  the  individual  cltlzei    sets 

himself  up  as  the  sole  Judge  and  jiiry  as  to 

and 
with 


the  Justice  or  injiistlce  of  our  laws 
then  proceeds  to  obey  only  those  laws 
which  he  agrees 

We  haven't  really  changed  our  syst^n  of 
government  in  this  country,  but  thi  )ugh 
acquiescence  and  apathy  we  have  abdl  ated 
our  individual  responsibilities  for  mail  aln- 
Inglt 

While  o\ir  State  Department  officials 
seeking    a    negotiated    settlment    with 
Communists   in   Paris,   we   continued 
intimidated  into  surrender  after  surr 
by  the  demands  and  threats  of  Commi  ilst 
infiltrated  mobs  on  our  college  campuse    and 
in  the  streets  of  our  cities. 

We've    seen    the    Supreme    Court    o 
United  States  rule  that  freedom  of  ch(§ce  la 
unconstitutional  in  this  coiintry. 

We've  seen  the  heavy  boot  of  big  gc^em 
ment  move  across  the  threshold  of  our  1  }mes 
in  an  attempt  to  protect  human  rigt  a  by 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

destroying  property  rights — ^when  the  pr<^- 
erty  right  is  one  of  the  most  basic  of  aU  hu- 
man rights,  recognized  twice  In  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments: the  8th.  "Thou  Shalt  Not  Steal." 
and  the  lOtb,  "Thou  Shalt  Not  Covet." 

And  we've  seen  Watergate  and  the  end  of 
this  is  yet  to  be  written. 

Tet  some  ask,  like  Emperor  Sulla,  "Why 
are  you  so  disturbed?" 

It  was  Abraham  Lincoln  who  said,  "To 
sin  by  silence  when  they  should  protest 
makes  cowards  of  men." 

And  George  Champion,  chairman  of  the 
Chase  National  Bank,  New  York,  speaking  at 
a  convention  said,  "This  is  no  time  to  be 
timid  of  tone  or  fearful  of  economic  reprisals, 
becaiise  when  businessmen  become  afraid  to 
stand  up  to  government,  we  have  the  strong- 
est indictment  of  big  government  that  can 
possibly  be  imagined.  If  that  happens,  eco- 
nomic freedom  will  be  dead." 

In  the  last  election  year  campaign,  both 
candidates  advocated  some  form  of  griaran- 
teed  income  to  every  family  in  this  country, 
regardless  of  that  family's  contribution  to 
economic  productivity. 

There  seems  to  be  an  overwhelming  belief 
among  some  government  leaders  that  we  can 
cure  poverty  with  money.  Now  it  may  sound 
strange  to  you,  but  I'm  taking  my  stand 
on  the  premise  that  we  can't.  The  worst  thing 
that  could  happen  to  us  would  be  for  every- 
one to  wake  up  tomorrow  morning  and  find 
a  million  dollars  on  his  doorstep  Instead  of 
a  bottle  of  milk.  Of  course,  and  this  is  very 
important,  there  wouldn't  be  any  milk  there 
after  that,  and  the  bread  man  wouldn't  be 
coming,  and  there  would  be  no  morning 
paper,  etc. 

No,  we  can't  cure  poverty  with  money.  The 
only  thing  that  wUl  cxire  poverty  is  produc- 
tion, not  some  sUly  scheme  of  paying  men 
for  not  producing. 

During  the  past  ten  years  the  government 
has  spent  25  times  more  money  on  welfare 
programs  than  they  have  spent  In  putting 
men  on  the  moon.  Yet  we  have  succeeded 
in  numeroiis  instances  in  putting  men  on  the 
moon  while  we  haven't  yet  begun  to  scratch 
the  surface  Insofar  as  eliminating  poverty  is 
concerned — the  alleged  target  of  the  welfare 
programs.  Actually,  despite  the  massive  give- 
aways, which  have  steadily  increased,  our 
welfare  rolls  have  increased  more  rapidly. 
This  leads  me  to  believe  that  welfare  is  grad- 
ually becoming  an  acceptable  way  of  life  for 
more  and  more  of  our  citizens. 

This  brings  to  mind  the  story  about  a 
member  of  a  so-called  disadvantaged  mi- 
nority who,  although  he  thought  the  guar- 
anteed Income  proposal  was  a  great  thing, 
said  he  had  a  better  idea — we  should  take 
all  the  wealth  In  America,  put  It  in  a  kitty, 
and  divide  it  up  equally. 

"Let  everyone  start  off  on  the  same  finan- 
cial basis,"  he  said. 

Someone  replied  that  this  sounded  great, 
but  it  Just  wouldn't  work  in  America  because 
in  Just  a  few  months  all  that  wealth  would 
be  back  where  it  is  now.  Said  the  proponent, 
"No,  sir,  not  if  they  divide  it  up  every  Satur- 
day night." 

Let's  not  kid  ourselves — we  apparently 
have  some  folks  iu  Washington  who  think 
we  should  divide  it  up  every  Saturday  night. 
We're  all  greatly  concerned  about  the  drug 
problem  which  is  rampant  in  our  country 
today — and  it  is  a  serious  one.  However,  in 
my  book,  it  isn't  the  pot,  the  hash,  the  LSD 
or  the  heroin  that  rank  as  the  most  dan- 
gerous drugs  we  must  contend  with  at  this 
crucial  time  in  our  history — it's  a  "drug" 
which  I  call  "SFN" — something  for  nothing. 
This  "drug"  is  eating  away  at  the  cardinal 
virtues  of  self-reliance  and  self-respect  and 
is  leading  to  corrosion  of  the  human  spirit 
through  subsidized  idleness. 

The  advocates  of  this  somethlng-for-noth- 
ing  philosophy  are  pitifully  Ignorant  of  the 
basic  fundamentals  of  man's  production  and 
the  exchange  of  goods  and  services.  They 
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are  blind  to  the  basic  factual  truth  that 
whenever  one  man  gets  something  without 
earning  it,  some  other  man  has  to  earn  some- 
thing without  getting  it.  That  is  morally 
wrong.  Any  nation  espousing  that  kind  of 
philosophy  is  headed  for  trouble,  because 
the  real  irony  here  is  that  the  man  who  pays 
nothing  actually  pays  the  highest  price  of 
all  through  the  destruction  of  his  character 
and  self-respect. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  some  would-be 
educators  who,  in  my  opinion,  have  been 
traitors  to  their  calling  by  encouraging  dis- 
sident students  to  put  down  the  American 
system  and  rebell  against  the  so-called  "Es- 
tablishment." Instead  they  should  tell  them 
the  truth  about  the  real  contributions  made 
by  generations  of  parents  and  grandparents 
that  made  this  nation  the  greatest  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

If  today's  generation  is  to  make  half  as 
much  progress  in  its  lifetime,  it  will  not  be 
done  through  negative  thinking  or  by  tear- 
ing down  or  belittling  the  contributions  of 
its  predecessors — nor  in  the  fxirther  develop- 
ment of  a  false  and  distorted  sense  of  values 
such  as  some  are  tossing  at  them  today 
from  every  direction. 

For  example,  I  read  recently  about  a  pro- 
fessor of  business  at  one  of  our  Southern  uni- 
versltles  who  uses,  as  a  required  text  in  one 
of  his  classes,  a  book  entitled,  "The  Amer- 
ican Myth."  The  first  two  words  of  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  first  chapter  in  the  book 
are:  "Capitalism  stinks." 

Many  students  today  are  being  told  that 
profit  is  a  dirty  word  and  should  be  replaced 
by  something  called  "social  responsibility. " 
The  truth  is,  however,  that  someone  should 
point  out  to  them  that  the  business  which 
manages  to  maintain  earnings  at  a  reason- 
able level  is  the  one  best  able  to  fulfill  its  so- 
cial responsibilities — by  remaining  in  busi- 
ness and  providing  Jobs  and  wages  for  quali- 
fied individuals. 

Those  who  belittle  the  importance  of  the 
profit  incentive  are,  in  my  opinion,  leading 
the  youth  of  America  up  a  blind  alley. 

And  so  I'm  great  disturbed  by  attempts  to 
redistribute  wealth  In  America  through  pas- 
sage of  laws  designed  to  prohibit  winners 
from  being  winners  In  order  to  prevent  losers 
from  being  losers. 

We  hear  much  today  about  equality  in 
America.  I  have  no  argument  with  those  who 
h<^d  that  each  citizen  should  be  entitled  to 
equality  of  opportunity.  I  disagree  vigorously 
with  those  who  are  attempting  to  make 
legal  equality  synonymous  with  economic 
equality,  or  equality  of  citizenship  synony- 
mous with  equality  of  ownership.  There  will 
always  be  a  vast  difference  between  equality 
of  opportimlty  and  equality  of  achievement. 
Laws  cannot  change  that. 

Can  there  be  any  question  that  one  of  the 
primary  factors  that  made  the  United  States 
the  greatest  nation  In  the  world  was  the  in- 
herent desire  on  the  part  of  individuals  to 
be  "unequal" — to  excel.  Those  who  would 
seek  to  establish  a  one-clasa  or  "no-class" 
society  in  America  are  simply  short-circuit- 
ing the  dynamo  of  our  economic  power. 

Nevertheless,  in  a  noble  effort  to  accom- 
pltsh  this  impossible  and  dangerous  objec- 
tl'fre,  we  are  apparently  entering  upon  an  era 
inl  which  it  is  going  to  be  against  the  law  to 
be  poor.  But,  regardless  of  what  name  we 
cUoose  to  give  this  great  undertaking, 
whether  It  be  New  Deal.  Fair  Deal,  New  Era, 
Great  Society,  War  on  Poverty,  or  "We  shaU 
Overcome,"  we  must  still  recognize  the  truth 
of  the  fact  that  govertmient  does  not  have 
and  cannot  obtain  the  power  to  create  wealth. 
It  cannot  give  anyone  anything  that  it 
doesn't  first  take  away  from  someone  else. 

I  am  greatly  disturbed  when  I  see  those 
who  seem  willing  to  exchange  increasing 
amounts  of  their  individual  freedom  for  a 
partial  return  of  the  appropriated  products 
of  their  own  labor,  in  the  form  of  so-called 
federal  aid  of  one  type  of  another.  Surely 
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we  will  one  day  realize  the  fact  that  we  are 
not  being  granted  more  freedom  when  we 
are  being  fitted  for  an  economic  straitjacket. 

I'm  reminded  of  the  little  bird  that  one 
day  traded  a  smaU  feather  for  a  worm.  This 
seemed  like  a  good  thing  because  he  didn't 
miss  the  feather  at  aU  and  the  worm  was 
very  tasty.  Thereafter,  at  each  opportunity, 
he  would  exchange  a  feather  for  a  worm. 
Then,  one  day,  when  he  traded  a  feather,  he 
no  longer  could  fly.  He  had  traded  his  lib- 
erty for  "security." 

If  we  take  a  closer  look  at  our  programs 
of  Increased  federal  aid  and  Increased  federal 
controls,  isn't  it  possible  that  we're  trading 
feathers  for  worms? 

A    DECLARATION    OF    POVERTIES 

You  may  be  sure  that  I  am  not  opposed 
to  any  valid  efforts  to  do  away  with  poverty; 
but,  I  am  not  certain  that  we  are  firing  our 
antlpoverty  weapons  in  the  right  direction. 
It  seems  to  me  we  should  be  declaring  war 
on  poverty  of  the  soul,  poverty  of  Integrity 
in  government  and  business,  poverty  of  edu- 
cation, poverty  of  character,  and  poverty  of 
spiritual  dedication,  instead  of  on  the  pov- 
erty of  material  things.  If  we  would  over- 
come poverty  in  these  areas,  the  problems 
which  are  getting  all  of  the  attention  today 
would  soon  disappear. 

Frankly,  I'm  disturbed  when  my  country 
appears  to  be  traveling  on  the  theory  that 
the  Ten  Commandments  were  intended  for 
men  but  not  for  governments. 

More  than  sixty  years  ago  Lenin  said,  "We 
will  find  our  most  fertile  field  for  infiltra- 
tion of  Marxism  within  the  field  of  religion 
because  religious  people  are  gullible  and 
will  accept  almost  anything  if  it  Is  couched 
in  religious  terminology." 

We  need  look  no  further  than  to  the  con- 
troversial Issues  coming  from  many  church 
organizations  today  to  find  evidence  that 
Lenin  was  not  Just  making  conversation. 

I  believe  one  of  the  greatest  services  we 
can  render  youth  today  is  to  help  them  fer- 
ret out  the  truth,  in  a  society  in  which 
hypocrisy  has  become  the  order  of  the  day, 
from  Waishlngton  on  down.  Even  many  of 
our  religious  sanctuaries,  where  socialistic 
doctrines  are  supplanting  religious  teaching, 
are  guilty.  In  today's  society,  much  of  our 
Dews  media  appear  to  devote  more  time  and 
space  to  influence  and  propaganda  rather 
than  to  information  and  education. 

Yes,  /  am  concerned,  for  the  future  of  a 
nation  wtilch  proclaims  to  the  world  that  it 
is  offering  the  flower  of  its  youth  to  protect 
the  nation's  honor  in  its  commitments 
abroad,  but  which  resorts  to  officially  sanc- 
tioned falsiflcations  to  its  citizens  when 
caught  with  its  hand  In  the  cookie  Jar. 

Arthtir  Sylvester,  while  serving  as  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense,  was  quoted  as  hav- 
ing said:  "It  is  the  inherent  right  of  gov- 
ernment to  lie  to  save  itself."  I  wonder  if 
he  was  referring  to  saving  itself  from  an 
enemy,  or  saving  itself  from  the  wrath  of 
its  own  citizens? 

Like  the  Roman  Empire,  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  breakdown  of  law  and  order  in 
this  country  during  recent  years.  I  am  great- 
ly disturbed  for  the  future  of  our  nation 
when  I  read  in  the  newspapers  about  crimes 
of  violence  increasing  faster  than  our  popu- 
lation, while  court  opinions  and  decisions 
continue  to  make  it  increasingly  difficult 
for  local  law  enforcement  authorities  to  ful- 
fill their  responsibilities  to  prevent  crime 
and  prosecute  criminals. 

I  have  -about  come  to  the  personal  con- 
clusion that  in  the  United  States  today,  pro- 
fessional criminals  have  more  legal  protec- 
tion in  the  ptirsuit  of  their  chosen  vocation 
than  do  professional  policemen. 

THE   FINGER    OF   BLAME 

During  this  year's  election  campaign,  we 
are  bound  to  witness  our  political  aspirants 
going  about  the  country  pointing  the  finger 
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of  blame  at  poverty,  at  the  ghettos,  at  rac- 
ism, at  police  brutaUty,  at  political  aberra- 
tions. Surely  we  can  look  in  many  direc- 
tions If  we  want  to  flnd  a  place  to  point 
the  finger  of  blame  for  many  of  our  prob- 
lems. 

We  can  point  It  at  those  public  officials 
and  organizations  that  encourage  mob  vio- 
lence by  advocating  the  philosophy  of  civil 
disobedience  as  a  Justifiable  means  for 
obtaining  an  objective. 

We  can  point  the  finger  of  blame  at  a 
ptibllc  official  who  would  tell  his  police 
force  to  treat  rioters  and  looters  with  com- 
passion, while  law-abiding  tax-paying  prop- 
erty owners  stand  defenseless  and  unpro- 
tected. 

We  can  point  the  finger  of  blame  at  a 
national  church  organization  which  en- 
dorsed civil  disobedience,  thereby  giving  It 
an  air  of  Christian  endeavor.  (It  seems 
that  too  many  of  our  church  lestders  today 
are  trying  to  change  our  chiu-ches  to  fit 
society,  instead  of  contlnvilng  the  effort  to 
mold  society  to  the  basic  Judeo-Chrlstlan 
concepts  that  have  proved  workable  for 
2,000  years.) 

Yes,  there  are  many  directions  we  can 
point  the  finger  of  blame.  But  if  we  are 
really  serious,  let  me  suggest  that  we  quit 
playing  ostrich,  pull  our  heads  out  of  the 
sand,  and  look  into  the  mirror.  Look  at  a 
society — you  and  me — who,  through  our 
apathy  and  acquiescence  during  the  past 
two  or  three  decades,  have  permitted  the 
Constitution  of  the  U.S.  to  be  twisted  and 
distorted  by  interpretation  in  order  to  make 
it  conform  to  the  ever-growing  operations  of 
a  central  government  Instead  of  insisting 
that  the  government  operate  within  the 
limitations  so  wisely  and  deliberately  written 
into  that  document  by  its  drafters. 

George  Washington  warned  us  about  such 
a  possibility  when  he  said,  "If  the  distribu- 
tion of  constitutional  power  be  in  any  par- 
ticular wrong,  let  It  be  changed  in  the  way 
the  Constitution  provides,  but  let  there  be 
no  change  by  usurpation;  for  while  in  one 
instance  this  may  be  an  instrument  of  good, 
it  is  the  customary  weapon  by  which  free 
governments  are  destroyed." 

I'm  certain  that  we  share  mutually  our 
concern  over  the  dreadful  specter  of  a  pos- 
sible future  nuclear  war.  But  my  concern  now 
is  directed  at  a  war  in  which  we  are  already 
engaged — a  war  for  the  control  of  men's 
minds.  It  is  being  fought  aggressively  and 
cunningly  by  some  in  our  news  media,  our 
churches,  our  classrooms,  on  our  college  csun- 
puses — even  in  oxir  federal  courts.  And  per- 
sonal freedom  is  coming  out  second  best  In 
too  many  of  the  skirmishes.  If  personal  free- 
dom is  to  be  lost,  I,  for  one,  would  rather 
that  it  be  lost  on  the  field  of  battle  than  to 
awaken  one  day  and  find  that  It  had  been 
stolen  away  while  I  slept. 

THE  THINGS  I  CHERISH 

My  God  and  my  country  have  been  good 
to  me.  I  cherish  my  little  piece  of  America  in 
Atlanta  where  my  family  begins  and  ends 
each  day  together.  I  cherish  those  youthful 
feet  that  track  in  the  dirt  and  wear  out  the 
carpets. 

I  cherish  those  youthful  hands  that  have  a 
tendency  to  meddle  sometimes  and  too  often 
forget  to  put  things  back  where  they  belong. 

I  cherish  those  youthful  minds  which  are 
yet  unable  to  comprehend  the  complex  chal- 
lenge of  the  life  that  lies  ahead  of  them. 

I  cherish  those  youthful  ears  which  re- 
spond so  Instantly  and  sometimes  so  violently 
to  the  "Jungle  rhythms"  of  today's  so-called 
music,  when  I  know  in  my  heart  that  they 
have  not  yet  fully  experienced  the  real  thrill 
of  hearing  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner,"  "God 
Bless  America,"  or  "My  Country  'Tls  of 
Thee." 

I  cherish  those  youthful  eyes  which  cannot 
help  but  see  the  ugliness  as  well  as  the  fan- 
tastic beauty  of  the  world  around  them — 
those  eyes  that  look  up  at  me  at  bedtime  and 
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say,  "I'm  counting  on  you.  Dad — don't  let  ma 
down." 

I  don't  Intend  to. 

Some  of  you  must  think  I'm  an  extremist, 
a  super-patriot,  or  even  a  random  crackpot. 
My  answer  is,  those  things  which  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  making  the  United 
States  the  greatest  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  are  matters  of  documented  record.  We 
can  Ignore  them,  but  we  cannot  deny  them. 

Written  across,  the  face  of  this  record  is 
instance  after  Instance  of  the  recognition  and 
acceptance  of  individual  responsibility. 

WHAT  IF  THEY  HAD  SAID 

Where  would  we  be  today  if  Paul  Revere 
had  said :  "Why  pick  on  me — it's  nearly  mid- 
night. I  can't  ride  through  every  Middlesex 
village,  and  besides  I'm  not  the  only  man  in 
Boston  with  a  horse." 

Suppose  Patrick  Henry  had  said:  "Sure, 
I'm  for  liberty,  but  let's  be  realistic."  (How 
many  times  have  you  heard  that  phrase  re- 
cently?) "This  is  a  complex  society  we're  liv- 
ing in." 

Or  suppose  Patrick  Henry  had  said :  "Sure, 
Tm  for  freedom,  but  let's  be  realistic — the 
British  are  bigger  than  we  are,  and  some- 
body's going  to  get  hurt." 

Yes,  as  Lincoln  said,  "To  sin  by  silence 
when  they  should  protest,  makes  cowards  of 
men." 

So,  I  protest! 

I  protest  the  gradual  eroding  away  of  the 
guarantees  of  Individual  liberty  and  limited 
government,  so  wisely  and  deliberately  writ- 
ten into  our  Constitution  by  its  drafters. 

I  am  doing  everything  I  can  to  instill  in 
my  children  a  will  to  defend  their  heritage  of 
freedom  in  America.  But  I  am  concerned  over 
whether  I  am  doing  everything  I  can  and 
should  be  doing  as  one  father  and  one  citizen 
to  make  certain  that  my  children  will  have 
a  heritage  of  freedom  to  defend. 

So,  I  offer  you  and  all  other  Americans 
these  challenges: 

1.  Accept  fully  and  without  reservation 
your  Individual  responsibilities  for  preserv- 
ing Constitutional  government  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

2.  Eliminate  the  inconsistencies  between 
what  you  believe  and  what  you  do.  This  Is  a 
personal  and  individual  thing  and  consists 
simply  of  giving  your  conscience  a  bigger 
voice  In  the  making  of  your  decisions. 

3.  Stop  letting  the  things  you  can't  do 
ke^  you  from  doing  the  things  you  can  do. 
No  matter  how  Insignificant  an  Individual 
may  think  he  or  she  is,  he  has  a  sphere  of 
infiuence.  It  may  be  limited  to  his  breakfast 
table,  to  his  office,  to  his  civic  club  or  his 
Sunday  school  class — but  he  has  a  sphere  of 
Influence  and  it  behooves  him  to  use  It  to 
Its  fullest  extent  and  to  attempt  to  expand 
on  it  whenever  possible. 

4.  Stop  worrying  about  being  called  a 
"square"  by  your  "friends"  and  associates. 
This  may  well  prove  to  be  the  highest  tribute 
you  will  ever  be  paid  In  your  lifetime. 

5.  Stop  treating  politics  as  If  it  were  a  dirty 
word  or  a  dirty  game.  To  do  this  is  to  discour- 
age men  of  Integrity  and  ability  from  seeking 
public  office,  usually  at  a  tremendous  per- 
sonal sacrifice.  Ours  is  still  a  government  of 
the  people,  with  its  basic  ingredient  being 
grass  roots  politics  sprinkled  with  deep  spirit- 
ual conviction.  To  turn  our  backs  on  these 
grass  roots  Ingredients  is  to  turn  them  on 
the  finished  product — the  greatest  system  of 
government  yet  devised  by  man. 

6.  Sixth,  and  finally,  let  us  take  issue 
openly  and  vigorously  with  those  who  would 
tell  the  youth  of  today  that  God  is  dead. 

Alexis  De  ToquevUle.  that  perceptive 
Frenchman  who  visited  our  shores,  in  1835, 
virrote:  "I  sought  for  the  greatness  and  genius 
of  America  in  her  spacious  harbors  and  her 
ample  rivers,  but  it  was  not  there — In  her 
rich  mines  and  her  vast  world  commerce — 
but  it  was  not  there;  it  was  not  until  I  went 
into  the  churches  of  America  and  found  her 
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pnlplts  aflame  with  righteousness  tha  I  dis- 
covered the  true  source  of  America's  great- 
ness and  genius.  America  Is  great  t  tcause 
America  has  been  good.  If  ever  A  aertca 
ceases  to  be  good,  America  will  ceast  to  be 
great." 

Is  It  any  wander,  then,  that  man]  of  us 
are  so  genuinely  concerned  about  tt  >  very 
real  poealblllty  that  our  churches  ma  ■  have 
become  the  primary  targets  of  tho«  >  who 
would  seek  to  destroy  us? 

Former  President  Hoover  appealed  to  his 
party  at  their  1056  convention  wltti  these 
words:  "Your  task  Is  to  generate  a  spirit 
which  will  rekindle  in  every  Amerlc  n  not 
only  a  love  for  this  country,  but  a  d  votlon 
to  Its  true  Ideals.  Tou  are  here  to  feed  he  re 
vlvlng  flres  of  spiritual  fervor  whlc  ,  once 
stirred  Americans  to  live  and  die  for  luman 
liberty — Americans  who  know  no  prit  Ae  in- 
terest, no  personal  ambition,  no  popi  ar  ac- 
claim, no  advantage  of  pride  or  place  which 
overshadows  the  burnli.g  love  for  the  ffeedom 
of  men." 

chal- 
dlAiubed 
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enough  to  fulfill  ALL  of  YOUR  responsibili- 
ties as  an  individual  citizen,  and  you  awaken 
one  mommg  to  find  your  personal  freedom 
has  been  stolen  away  from  you  while  you 
slept,  I  would  remind  you  of  Cicero's  admon- 
ishment to  Brutus.  .  .  "Don't  Blame  Caesar!" 
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1i  you  are  vmwllllng  to  accept  thl 
lenge — If  you  are  unwilling  to  get 
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I  txctodM  Personnel  in  foreign  countries. 
>  Col.  4  nMnos  col.  2. 
•  CoL  1  plus  col.  4. 


RECOGNITION  OF  DRUID  CW^ 
HOSPITAL 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWER] 

or   ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATly^ES 

Wednesday,  March  20.  1974 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tt  ;  Na- 
tional Fire  Protection  Assoclatlc  i  re- 
cently announced  the  winner  of  it  1973 
fire  prevention  contest.  I  am  plea  ed  to 
report  that  Druid  City  Hospital  f  my 
hometown  of  Tuscaloosa  capture  1  the 
first  place  award  in  the  "Interna  ional 
Rating"  of  the  group  A  gover  ment 
■  division.  This  is  nothing  new  for  Druid 
City,  as  they  won  in  1971  and  acl  leved 
honorable  mention  in  1972.  Mr.  D.  O. 
McClusky,  administrator,  Mr.  £  vann 
Gray,  safety  engineer,  and  the  ntire 
staff  are  to  be  congratulated  for  rfceiv- 
ing  this  fine  award. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  contest  is  spoi^ored 
annually  by  the  Fire  Protectior  and 
Clean-Up  Campaign  Committee  c  '  the 
N.F.P.A.  and  is  ir.  its  47th  year.  Th  Na- 
tional Fire  Protection  Association,  ^Inon- 


DRASTIC  DECLINE  IN  DEFENSE- 
RELATED  EMPLOYMENT  IS  NOT 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  A  CORRE- 
SPONDING DECLINE  IN  IMPACT 
AID 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF    IIICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20,  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  week 
the  House  will  debate  amendments  to 
H.R.  69,  the  elementary  and  secondary 


education  amendments,  and  at  that  time, 
consider  my  proposed  amendment  to 
Public  Law  874  which  I  had  printed  in  the 
Record,  March  11,  1974.  My  interpreta- 
tion of  the  intent  of  Congress  in  passing 
Public  Law  874  is  that  impact  aid  pay- 
ments su-e  to  be  restricted  to  the  com- 
pensation of  local  educational  agencies 
for  financial  burdens  Imposed  on  them 
by  Federal  activities  and  that  such  pay- 
ments should  not  exceed  the  federally 
created  burdens  on  school  districts.  A 
summary  of  defense-related  employ- 
ment in  1968,  1970,  and  1972,  presented 
in  the  accompanying  table  shows  a  dras- 
tic decline  during  these  years,  a  decline 
not  reflected  in  impact  aid  ADA — aver- 
age daily  attendance — claims.  The  em- 
ployment figures  cited  in  this  table,  as 
evidenced  by  the  documentation  of 
sources,  appear  to  be  authoritative  and 
I  do  accept  them  without  reservation. 
The  table  follows: 


U.S.1  DEFENSE-RELATED  EMPLOYMENT  AND  IMPACT  AID,  1968-72 
lAbsotttte  nguresl 


Federal 

civtitan 

p«rsoaM< 


Non-Fedeial 

ctvltlsn 

personnel 


Total  civilian 

employment 

attributable  to 

military 

expenditures 


Total  military. 

Federal  civilian, 

and  non-Federal 

civilian  amploy- 

ment  attributable 

to  military 

expenditures 


HEW/OE  reported  impact  aid  pupils  in  ADA 

Total  "A" 
■■A"  "B"  and  "B" 


(1 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

1968....^....:^:^.^^:........ 

1970..    .i..i-    . . 

2, 103,  m 
1.754,54! 

1, 474,  u: 

1,090,645 

1,044.652 

988,433 

»  3.  254.  355 

>  2, 642,  348 

>  2, 056,  567 

4,  345. 000 
3. 687. 000 
3,045,000 

« 6.  448. 000 
« 5,  441,  545 
«  4,  519, 631 

348.703 
372. 661 
387, 114 

2.  222,  358 
2,211,566 
1, 973.  892 

2,571.017 
2, 584.221 
2.361,001 

1972 

1 

FIGURES  FOR  1970  AND  1972  EXPRESSED  IN  PERCENT  OF  1968 

19M 

1970 

1972. 

;                    100. 0( 
83.4: 

70.  i; 

100. 00 
95.78 
90.63 

100.00 
81.19 
63.19 

100.00 
84.86 
70.08 

100.00 
84.39 
70.09 

100.00 
106.87 
111.02 

100. 00 
99.51 
18.82 

100.00 

100.51 

91.83 

Sources:  CoL  1— OASD/DOD  (comptroller).  Directorate  for  Information  Operations,  "Distribu- 
tion of  Personnel  by  State— by  installation  (as  of  June  30, 1968;  June  30, 1970;  and  June  30, 1972)." 
Washington,  D.C  .  DOD  (mimeograph).  Col.  2— OASD/D<}0  oP  cit.;  also  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion,  "Annual  Report  of  Federal  Civilian  Employment  by  Geographic  Area  (as  of  Dec.  31  1968; 
Dee.  31,  1970;  and  Dec.  31  1971)."  Washington,  DC,  IJ.S.  GPO.  Col.  4— "Statistical  Abstract  of 
the  United  States— 1973."  Table  418;  also  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  figures  for  fiscal  1972.  Col- 
6— HEW/OE.  "Administration  of  Public  Laws  81-874  and  81-815."  22d  annual  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  June  30,  1972.  Washington,  D.C,  U.S.  GPO,  1973.  p.  10. 


profit  organization.  Is  dedicated  to  the 
reduction  of  the  loss  of  life  and  property 
by  fire.  There  is  considerable  competition 
for  the  fire  prevention  contests,  which 
focus  attention  on  efforts  for  fire  safety. 
Such  contests  are  obviously  beneficial  to 
our  communities  and  deserve  our  sup- 
port. 

Hospitals  are  a  vital  part  of  any  com- 
munity, 8uid  it  is  thus  reassuring  to  the 
people  of  Tuscaloosa  that  such  a  fine  in- 
stitution serves  the  area.  We,  in  Tusca- 
loosa, are  Justifiably  proud  of  our  hos- 
pital's record,  and  feel  that  recognition 
of  Druid  City's  outstanding  achieve- 
ments are  definitely  in  order. 


CONGRESSIONAL  COUNTDOWN  ON 
CONTROLS 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday    March  20,  1974 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
joining  my  colleagi:es  in  this  "Congres- 


sional Countdown  on  Controls",  I  would 
like  to  point  out  the  feelings  of  the  Eighth 
District  of  Tennessee.  Most  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  with  constituents  in  the  district  dur- 
ing the  recess;  I  used  this  time  to  get  a 
feel  of  their  views  on  the  problems  facing 
this  Nation.  I  returned  to  this  floor  con- 
vinced that  one  of  the  greatest  concerns 
is  the  rising  cost  of  living.  I  share  this 
concern. 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  rate  for  the 
last  3  months  ending  in  December  1973 
was  9  percent — a  glaring  contrast  to  the 
4.9  percent  for  the  last  quarter  before 
the  wage  and  price  controls  began. 

In  a  recent  article  in  my  hometown 
newspaper,  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar, 
several  homemakers  were  interviewed 
concerning  the  changes  in  their  life- 
style. Memphis  homemakers  are  con- 
cerned and  have  changed  their  life- 
styles— by  shopping  cautiously  and  fru- 
gally. Mrs.  Peter  Yates  said. 

Mostly,  we  eat  hamburgers,  hot  dogs,  and 
vegetables  because  of  the  high  prices. 

The  lifestyle  of  industry  has  changed 
and  is  changing  desperately.  The  inde- 
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pendent  plastic  processing  industi-y,  for 
example,  has  been  subject  to  cutoffs  of 
the  feedstocks  necessary  for  their  opera- 
tions. 

I  urge  serious  consideration  by  my  col- 
leagues to  reexamining  the  entire  pro- 
gram of  wage  and  price  controls. 

Let  us  return  this  Nation  to  a  free 
economy. 


THE  PSRO  SPECTER 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20,  1974 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  seems 
that  all  too  often  apparently  innocuous 
provisions  of  legislation  come  back,  to 
haimt  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people.  Another  addition  has  been  made 
to  this  list  of  specters,  and  this  one 
strikes  with  particular  force  the  doctors 
of  this  country  who  are  already  over- 
burdened with  the  paperwork  occasioned 
by  Government  health  programs.  It  is  the 
provision  of  Public  Law  92-603  which 
has  established  the  Professional  Stand- 
ards Review  Organizations.  Not  only 
will  this  law  overtax  the  time  and  talent 
of  doctors,  but  it  will  demolish  the  con- 
fidentiality of  the  doctor-patient  rela- 
tionship by  making  records  available  to 
outside  scrutiny. 

Congressman  Rarick  of  Louisiana  has 
remarked : 

The  legislative  history  of  PSRO  reads  like 
a  description  of  a  left  end  run  that  went  all 
the  way  for  a  touchdown. 

In  this  case,  the  touchdown  does  not 
mark  a  victory  for  those  who  believe  in 
quality  health  care  and  the  traditional 
doctor-patient  relationship.  The  follow- 
ing article  from  the  March  1974  issue  of 
Private  Practice  outlines  the  PSRO 
specter: 

Prescbiption  :  PSRO 

(By  Hon.  John  B.  Rarick) 
A  handful  of  informed  medical  profession- 
als scattered  around  the  country  had  some 
foreshadowing  of  the  true  nature  of  PSRO 
before  It  became  law  on  October  30,  1972, 
with  the  President's  signature.  The  great 
majority  of  the  nation's  322.000  practicing 
physicians  were  unaware  of  the  consequences 
that  faced  their  private  practice  of  medicine 
from  the  far-reaching  legislation.  Certainly, 
the  more  than  80  million  Americans  under 
treatment  by  Medicare,  Medicaid  and  mater- 
nal and  child  health  programs  of  the  Federal 
government  had  no  inkling  of  how  this  gov- 
ernment-dominated system  of  diagnosis, 
care,  and  treatment  would  affect  the  quality 
of  medicine  they  had  been  receiving. 

But  In  fourteen  months,  between  the  time 
when  It  became  law  and  the  time  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
began  Implementing  the  scheme,  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organizations  became  the 
hottest  controversy  facing  private  practi- 
tioners of  medicine  In  recent  years.  It  also 
became  the  object  of  a  legal  struggle  to  test 
its  constitutionality  and  a  Congressional 
drive  to  repeal  the  potentially  destructive 
legislation. 

Dr.  Malcolm  C.  Todd,  at  the  time  presi- 
dent-elect of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, called  Professional  Standards  Review 
Organizations:  ".  .  .  the  greatest  threat  to 
the  private  practice  of  medicine  of  any  piece 
of  legislation  ever  passed  by  Congress."  But 
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he  added  that  repeal  of  the  law  would  be 
both  "unattainable  and  politically  naive." 
AMA-s  House  of  Delegates  echoed  his  state- 
ments In  Its  four-day  business  meeting  held 
In  early  December   in  Anaheim,  California. 

A  substantial  number  of  physicians.  In- 
creasingly concerned  at  the  prospects  of 
Federally  subsidized  and  controlled  peer  re- 
view, declared:  ".  .  .  the  best  Interest  of  the 
American  people,  our  patients,  would  be 
served  by  the  repeal  of  the  present  PSRO 
legislation."  The  delegates  also  suggested 
"that  the  local  and  state  medical  societies 
take  all  legal  steps  to  resist  the  mtruslon  of 
any  third  party  Into  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine." 

The  doctors  stopped  short,  however,  of  de- 
manding an  all-out  effort  to  repeal  the  law. 
Instead,  they  placed  their  confidence  In  an 
Information  campaign  directed  at  educating 
"the  public  and  legislators  as  to  the  poten- 
tial deleterious  effects  of  this  law  on  the 
quality,  confidentiality,  and  costs  of  medical 
care  .  .  ."  They  voiced  hope  that  "Congress 
in  their  wisdom  will  respond  by  either  re- 
peals, modification,  or  Interpretation  of  rules 
which  win  protect  the  public." 

The  president  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Dr.  Robert  S. 
Jaggard,  was  even  more  outspoken: 

"This  Is  a  vicious,  punitive  law  which  will 
force  physicians  to  practice  medicine  by 
averages.  The  aged,  poor,  and  disabled  In 
America  will  suffer  because  they  will  be 
denied  the  best  medical,  care  their  doctors 
can  give  them.  It  will  force  physicians  to 
practice  In  a  climate  of  fear — ^fear  that  they 
will  be  punished  If  they  don't  adhere  to 
standards  dictated  by  government,  fear  that 
If  their  medical  judgement  Is  overruled  by 
government  functionaries  their  patients  will 
be  hurt." 

Dr.  Jaggard's  organization  place's  Its  hope 
for  rescinding  the  PSRO  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  92-603  In  the  courts.  Last  June,  the 
AAPS  filed  suit  In  the  U.S.  District  Court  In 
Chicago,  challenging  the  constitutionality 
of  PSRO.  The  suit  charges  that  PSRO  vio- 
lates the  First,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Seventh  and 
Ninth  Amendments  to  the  United  States 
Constitution.  The  right  of  privacy  In  the 
physician-patient  relationship,  secured  by 
the  Constitution,  wiU  be  denied  both  pa- 
tients and  doctors,  the  complaint  charges. 

Another  group  of  medical  doctors,  the 
American  Council  of  Medical  Staffs,  Is  cur- 
rently conducting  an  Intensive  nationwide 
educational  campaign  directed  at  the  state 
medical  societies.  The  thrust  of  their  efforts 
to  repeal  PSRO  began  in  February  1973  when 
It  was  adopted  as  national  policy  by  the 
group.  Largely  through  their  urging,  thir- 
teen state  and  dozens  of  local  medical  so- 
cieties have  adopted  resolutions  calling  on 
Congress  to  repeal  the  law.  The  Louisiana 
State  Medical  Society,  one  of  the  most  active 
and  efficient  In  the  country,  was  the  first  one 
in  the  nation  to  ask  repeal  of  PSRO. 

It  was  after  study  of  the  facts  presented 
by  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  Louisiana 
State  Medical  Society  and  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  with  doctors  In  my  state,  that  I 
introduced  my  bill  H.R.  9375  on  June  18, 
1973,  to  repeal  PSRO. 

One  thing  Is  certain  at  this  point:  the 
medical  profession,  which  was  ignorant  of 
PSRO  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  has  had  Its  eyes 
opened  In  a  short  time.  I  have  received  cor- 
respondence from  doctors  all  over  the  coun- 
try. The  prevailing  theme  is  clear.  Physicians 
and  surgeons,  who  have  realized  the  position 
that  PSRO  puts  them  and  their  patients  in, 
are  up  in  arms. 

What  Is  It  about  PSRO  that  has  generated 
such  heated  controversy.  Impassioned  denun- 
ciation by  doctors  and  other  health  care  pro- 
fessionals, legal  suits,  and  the  Congressional 
move  to  repeal  the  law?  The  answers  go  deep 
Into  the  law  Itself. 

The  concept  that  led  to  the  establishment 
of  PSRO  resulted  from  a  realization  by  law- 
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makers  that  the  costs  of  government-spon- 
sored welfare  medicine  had  gotten  out  of 
band.  Despite  original  estimates,  actual  costs 
for  the  various  programs  have  swollen  to 
gargantuan  dimensions.  HETW  estimates  that 
the  Federal  government  spends  $17  billion 
a  year  for  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs. 
The  overrun  of  projected  costs  for  Medicare 
alone  is  expected  to  top  $240  billion  over  a 
twenty-five-year  period. 

Many  members  of  Congress  felt  that  they, 
and  the  American  public,  had  been  defrauded 
by  the  rosy  pronouncements  of  the  architects 
of  the  programs  at  the  beginning.  They 
looked  around  for  a  method  of  curbing  the 
ever-rising  costs.  Blame  for  the  escalating 
prices  was  shoved  off  on  the  practicing 
phy.=ician. 

Overlooked  in  this  search  for  a  scapegoat 
was  the  fact  that  medical  costs  have  risen 
at  the  same  rate  as  other  services  over  the 
past  twelve  years,  and  that  physician's  fees 
for  service  have  actually  risen  less  than 
salaries  of  employees  covered  by  Social 
Security  In  the  same  period.  Rather  than  at- 
tacking the  real  problems,  such  as  rampant 
Inflation  from  runaway  government  spend- 
ing. Congress  and  the  bureaucrats  took  the 
easy  way  out.  They  aimed  for  the  most  visible 
target — the  doctors. 

Professional  Standards  Review  Organlz- 
tions  are  the  sad  result  of  Congress  looking 
for  a  patsy  to  bear  the  brunt  of  keeping 
the  costs  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid  down. 

Few  people  will  disagree  that  the  govern- 
ment has  a  solemn  responsibility  to  the  tax- 
payer to  control  the  costs  of  all  Federal  pro- 
grams. But  the  costs  that  PSRO  extracts  In 
time,  money,  and  the  loss  of  individual  rights 
of  physicians,  patients,  and  taxpayers,  are 
too  high  a  price  to  pay. 

PSRO  Is  a  creature  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  was  introduced  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  massive  Social  Security  Act  of 
1972  by  committee  member  Senator  Wallace 
F.  Bennett,  Republican  of  Utah.  The  Senator 
had  originally  introduced  the  Idea  as  an 
amendment  In  committee  In  August  1970. 
Even  though  It  won  committee  approval.  It 
died  in  the  waning  hours  of  the  legislative 
session  because  it  never  got  to  a  conference  of 
both  houses. 

With  some  mcxlificatlons,  the  proposal  was 
offered  once  more  as  an  amendment  In  com- 
mittee to  the  catchaU  bill  HJt.  1,  on  Jan- 
uary 25,  1972.  PSRO,  with  support  from  the 
powerful  Senate  Finance  Committee,  came  to 
the  Senate  floor  carefully  tucked  away  in  the 
complex  and  lengthy  989-page  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1972,  later  P.L.  92-603.  While 
other  so-called  welfare  reform  attracted  the 
news  coverage  and  public  attention,  PSRO 
moved  quietly  through  the  Senate  debate 
without  a  single  amendment  being  offered 
from  the  floor. 

The  House  never  considered  or  passed  a 
PSRO  provision  when  it  voted  on  HJl.  1.  It 
was  the  Senate's  proposal  that  was  adopted, 
with  only  three  major  modifications,  by  a 
House/Senate  conference  committee  which 
Ironed  out  the  differences  in  the  two  ver- 
sions of  the  bill.  Both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  approved  Professional  Standards  Re- 
view Organizations  with  little  fanfare  oa 
October  17,  1972. 

It  may  shed  some  light  on  the  political 
maneuvering  that  secured  the  passage  of 
PSRO  to  note  that  while  the  Senate  held 
public  hearings  on  the  scheme,  the  House 
never  did.  It  was  accepted  by  a  handful  of 
conferees,  the  only  Representatives  who  ac- 
tually had  an  opportunity  to  cast  a  vote  on 
PSRO.  When  HJl.  1  was  considered  by  the 
House  in  the  last  minute  rush  on  the  final 
day  of  the  92nd  Congress,  It  was  brought 
onto  the  floor  for  debate  under  a  cloeed  rule. 
This  is  a  legislative  procedure  that  does  not 
allow  a  proposal  to  be  amended  during  de- 
bate by  the  entire  membership. 

This  Is  a  political  power  play  often  used  by 
proponents  of  an  unpopular  or  controversial 
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measure  that  might  go  down  to  defe  t  If  all 
the  facts  were  known  and  Congressm  n  were 
allowed  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  1  i  Indi- 
Tidual  sections.  In  this  case  It  work  d.  The 
representatives  of  the  people  had  the  option 
to  vote  for  or  against  the  "packagt  deal." 
The  favorable  vote  was  305  to  one. 

The  legislative  history  of  PSRO  rei  is  like 
a  description  of  a  left  end  run  that  i  tnt  all 
the  way  for  a  touchdown. 

In  an  effoit  to  clear  up  "a  great  leal  of 
confusion  in  the  minds  of  physicians  about 
PSRO,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  lealth. 
Dr.  Charles  C.  Edwards,  Issued  a  t(  n-page 
pamphlet  In  December  called  "PSRC  Ques- 
tions and  Answers."  Dr.  Edwards  vi<  vs  the 
beginning  of  the  PSRO  program  as: 

"Embarking  on  a  major  new  ven  Lire  In 
the  efforts  of  government  and  the  health 
professions  to  improve  the  quality  of  health 
care  one  In  which  the  major  respoi  libllity 
falls — as  It  must — on  the  physicians  w  to  seek 
to  meet  the  health  needs  of  their  pa  ients." 

What  can  physicians,  surgeons,  an<  mem- 
bers of  hospital  staffs  expect  from  this  'major 
new  venture"? 

The  law  calls  for  the  establlshme  t  of  a 
pyramiding  network  of  review  boar  s  that 
stretch  from  the  local  community  t  >  HEW 
offices  in  Washington.  The  local  PSR  >  com- 
mittees, at  the  present  time  made  up  if  phy- 
sician-sponsored organizations,  are  i  harged 
with  evaluating  the  necessity  and  qu  Jlty  of 
Biedlcal  care  delivered  under  several  overn- 
ment-funded  medical  programs.  Tb  i  local 
PSRO  committees  are  responsible  for  eview- 
Ing  the  actions  of  doctors  treating  i  itlents 
under  these  programs,  to  determine  f  they 
are:  medically  necessary,  up  to  reci  gnlzed 
standards,  and  delivered  by  the  mo  t  eco- 
nomical Institution  or  format  of  care,  n  fact, 
they  have  the  authority  to  deny  elect  ve  ad- 
missions to  hospitals  and  to  order  a  latient 
to  be  transferred  to  a  nursing  home  o  other 
health  care  facility.  The  entire  scb  ^me  Is 
deceptively  simple. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  workable  sti  idards 
for  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  care  of  p  tients, 
PSRO  committees  are  empowered  to  set  up 
&  Federal  rulebook  for  treatment  of  il  dis- 
eases. Some  SO  million  patients  and  0  mil- 
lion hospital  admissions  are  potential  y  sub- 
ject to  monitoring.  Proposed  "norms"  Jf  care 
and  treatment  will  cover  some  350  proce- 
dures. The  HEW  Secretary  will  have  t  e  flnal 
decision  for  approving  these  "normi  "  sug- 
gested by  the  local  committees  "base  1  upon 
typical  patterns  of  practice  in  Its  i  sglon." 
Such  questions  as  whether  some  loctors 
over-prescribe  or  require  unnecessa:  f  hos- 
pitalization will  enter  into  the  revl  w  and 
norm-setting  process. 

Medical  records  will  become  public  ecords, 
since  the  law  also  empowers  the  govei  oment, 
through  PSRO,  to  examine  them  In  <  octors' 
offices,  not  only  those  of  Federally  nsured 
patients,  but  private  patients  as  rell.  A 
doctor's  business  records  as  well  as  1  le  tra- 
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cal  records  of  patients  are  also  <  ^en  to 
bureaucratic  plundering.  The  law  sc  a  pen- 
alties for  disclosure  of  such  Infor  nation 
But  one  section  of  the  Social  Secui  ty  Act 
of  1973  (section  1106,  paragraph  B)  allows 
disclosure  to  be  made  in  accordan(  e  with 
regulations  established  by  the  Secret  try: 

Requests  for  taformatlon,  dlsclo  ure  of 
which  Is  authorized  by  regulatioi  s  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  sub-section  (a)  of  this 
section  and  requests  for  services,  m«  ?,  sub 
Ject  to  such  limitations  as  may  be  pri  scribed 
by  the  Secretary  to  avoid  undue  mte:  ference 
with  his  function  under  this  act,  I  (  com 
plied  with  if  the  agency,  person,  or  organi- 
zation making  the  request  agrees  to  pay  for 
the  information  and  services  requited  in 
such  amounts.  [Emphasis  added] 

Perhaps  the  creators  of  PSRO  exd>ct  the 
program  to  save  taxpayers'  money  b;  sclimg 
confidential  medical  Information  e:  tracted 
<rom  doctors'  files  to  those  parties  willing 
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to  pay.  The  right  of  privacy,  in  the  past 
sacred  In  medical  relationships,  will  be  vio- 
lated without  benefit  of  a  search  warrant, 
court  order,  or  authority  of  the  patient. 

The  local  PSRO  will  compile,  and  Is  ex- 
pected to  publish,  up-to-date  "profiles"  on 
Individual  physicians.  These  computerized 
profiles  will  be  used  to  identify  doctors  who 
fall  to  live  up  to  their  "obligations"  of  prac- 
tice under  the  established  norms  of  health 
care. 

Those  doctors  who  prefer  to  practice  medi- 
cine from  education  and  experience,  rather 
than  from  a  Federally  directed  computer 
printout  of  "norms,"  can  expect  stiff  finan- 
cial and  professional  sanctions.  Practitioners 
who  demonstrate  "an  unwillingness  or  lack 
of  ability  substantially  to  comply  with  the 
obligations"  face  fines  of  up  to  $5,000,  sus- 
pension from  participation  In  the  Medicare/ 
Medicaid  programs,  and  criminal  prosecution 
If  fraud  is  Involved. 

While  HEW  comes  down  bard  on  trans- 
gressors. It  Is  generous  to  those  who  go  along 
with  the  program.  One  provision  even  grants 
immunity  from  prosecution  to  those  doctors 
who  practice  medicine  from  HEW's  guide 
book.  PSRO  has  cloaked  its  political  doctors 
In  a  security  blanket  of  protection  against 
malpractice  suits  by  patients.  The  provision 
alone  will  probably  entice  some  Insecure  doc- 
tors to  forsake  their  own  medical  Judgment 
for  the  collective  practice  of  medicine  by 
computer. 

The  Federation  of  American  Scientists,  a 
professional  scientific  organization,  predicts 
in  Its  December  Professional  Bulletin  that 
medical  and  scientific  innovation  will  suffer 
as  a  result  of  PSRO  stifling: 

There  Is  no  question  that  It  (PSRO)  will 
limit  research  and  innovation  and  may  res\ilt 
In  doctors'  practicing  "defensive  metllclne" — 
i.e.  using  only  the  most  conventional  treat- 
ments. A  levelling  off  of  health  care  seems 
likely.  For  example,  the  Mayo  Clinic  requires 
a  complete  physical  for  all  patients.  Will  this 
go  unreimbursed  simply  because  other  In- 
stitutions In  the  area  don't  provide  it?  While 
PSRO  should  raise  the  level  of  poor  quality 
Institutions  somewhat,  it  may  also  have  a 
deflating  effect  on  superior  ones.  The  result 
could  be  another  bureaucratically  muscle- 
bound  project  which  absorbs  much  more 
valuable  time  and  energy  better  used  else- 
where. 

The  PSRO  law  lengthens  the  shadow  of  big 
brother  government  In  the  doctors'  offices 
and  hospital  operatmg  rooms  of  the  country, 
with  no  guarantee  that  It  wUl  actually  save 
the  taxpayers  anything.  HEW  will  provide 
funding  to  PSRO  to  cover  all  necessary  ex- 
penses involved  In  carrying  out  Its  functions. 
Including  the  reimbursement  of  physicians 
for  time  spent  participating  In  review  ac- 
tivities. The  HEW  Office  of  Professional 
Standards  Review,  which  coordinates  all 
PSRO  efforts  at  the  national  level,  estimates 
the  co«t  of  operating  a  single  PSRO  for  one 
year  a«  up  to  $600,000.  It  doesn't  take  a 
complicated  HEW  computer  to  realize  that 
this  cost  multiplied  by  the  182  local  PSROs 
proposed  by  the  Secretary  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister on  December  30  equals  a  whopping  cost 
of  $91,000,000  for  one  year's  operation.  The 
taxpayers  are  not  told  that  they  must  shell 
out  almost  $100  million  a  year  to  accomplish 
the  same  thing  that  professional  peer  review 
committees  In  hospitals,  state  medical  so- 
cieties, and  government  agencies  at  other 
levels  already  do. 

I  have  had  many  personal  conversations 
with  physicians  all  over  the  country,  which 
usually  begin,  "Congressman,  I  applaud  your 
stand  for  repeal  of  PSRO.  It's  a  bad  law,  and 
we  must  nip  it  in  the  bud.  But.  honestly,  do 
you  think  that  PSRO  can  be  repealed?" 

My  answer  Is  a  qualified  "yes,"  PSRO 
can  be  repealed,  but  not  without  the  solid 
backing  of  resfransible  medical  professionals 
and  an  Informed  public.  As  knowledge  of 
the  ramifications  of  PSRO  increases,   there 
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seems  to  develop  a  corresponding  increase 
in  (^position  to  it  on  the  part  of  doctors, 
ipatlents,  and  legislators.  In  June,  when 
H.R.  9375  was  first  Introduced,  it  had  no 
cosponsors.  There  was  little  interest  in  it 
outside  a  small  medical  circle.  At  the  time 
scant  news  coverage  had  been  given  PSRO 
in  the  press.  The  resolution  passed  by  the 
AMA  House  of  Delegates,  however,  focused 
national  public  attention  on  the  law  and 
the  bill  to  repeal  it.  An  open  letter  to  the 
delegates  was  signed  by  41  members  of 
Congress  in  November  urging  passage  of 
such  a  rescdution.  Since  then,  14  other  Con- 
gressmen have  Joined  me  as  cosponsors  of 
H.R.  9373.  and  two  others  have  introduced 
identical  legislation.  Many  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives who  never  had  a  chance  to  vote 
on  it,  have  indicated  to  me  that  tner  feel 
PSRO  deserves  closer  scrutiny  i^efore  being 
forced  on  the  American  public. 

Congress  generally  reflects  the  wishes  and 
demands  of  the  people  It  represents.  Unless 
the  voters  and  taxpayers  make  the  desire  for 
repeal  of  PSRO  known,  it  will  remain  law 
and  continue  to  eat  its  radical  way  deeper 
into  our  health  care  delivery  system.  Un- 
less you  as  physicians  can  convince  your 
patients  of  the  danger  they  are  up  against 
and  the  need  to  communicate  this  to  their 
legislator,  PSRO  will  not  be  repealed. 

In  the  December  10  editorial  titled  "No 
Time  for  Patients."  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
assessed   the  climate   today: 

"Medicare  and  Medicaid  were  a  prodi:ct 
of  the  mid-1960s  and  there  is  no  denying 
the  public  support  that  then  existed.  But 
this  is  1973  and  Americans  have  seen  quite 
a  lot  they  don't  like  about  Federal  social 
programs.  There  is  no  certainty  they  are 
yet  ready  for  a  national  hecilth  Insurance 
and  they  certainly  aren't  ready  for  sneaky 
approaches  to  that  end  through  innocent- 
looking  riders  to  complex  bills  In  Congress. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  public  has  a  bigger 
stake  in  repeal  than  it  realizes.  At  any 
rate,  the  issue  deserves  a  better  bearirg 
than  It  got  when  PSROs  were  so  nimbly 
written  into  law  last  year." 

The  political  promise  of  Improved  health 
care  at  lower  prices  Is  an  appealing  idea 
to  many  Americans.  But  the  question  re- 
mains. Will  physicians  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue to  practice  medicine  for  the  benefit 
of  their  patients,  or  will  politicians  i^  al- 
lowed to  manipulate  doctors  for  the  benefit 
of  political  expediency?  The  only  answer 
will  come  from  the  American  people. 

In  the  meantime,  take  two  aspirin  and 
call  your  legislator. 


WHY  DOES  YOUR  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
CLAIM  TAKE  SO  LONG? 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    IND1A^•A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

VFednesday.  March  20,  1974 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  my  Washington  report 
entitled  "Why  Does  Your  Social  Security 
Claim  Take  So  Long?" : 
Wht  Does  Your  Social  SECvarrT  Claim  Take 
So  Long? 

People  often  lack  confidence  In  government 
because  it  is  no  longer  plain,  simple  and  in- 
teUlglble  as  the  Founding  Fathers  intended 
it  to  be.  The  vastness  of  government  baffles, 
confuses  and  frustrates  them.  No  one  expects 
an  institution  that  spends  over  (300  billion 
a  year  and  employs  over  2.7  million  people  to 
run  as  smoothly  as  the  neighborhood  grocery, 
but,  even  making  aUowauces.  they  see  too 
much  delay.  Inertia  and  unresponsiveness. 
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The  social  security  program  lUustrates  the 
problem  of  making  big  government  respon- 
sive and  efficient.  Few  Congressmen  can  satis- 
factorily explain  to  a  constituent  with  a  so- 
cial security  problem  why  It  takes  at  least  a 
month,  and  often  six  months,  to  get  a  full 
report  in  response  to  an  inquiry. 

Sheer  size  is  a  large  part  of  the  problem. 
Each  month  the  55,000  employees  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  process  424,000 
new  claims,  handle  3.3  mUUon  inquiries,  es- 
tablish 600,000  new  social  security  numbers 
and  distribute  benefits  to  more  than  33  mil- 
lion Americans.  Social  security  outlays  will 
increase  by  $11  billion  to  $79  bUUon  this 
year,  and  the  end  Is  not  In  sight  because  the 
fundamental  forces  that  escalate  the  cost  of 
the  system — population  growth,  public  de- 
mand for  better  benefits,  and  expanding  pro- 
grams— are  continuing;  100  mUlion  American 
workers.  9  out  of  every  10,  are  now  covered 
by  social  security,  and  1  of  every  7  Americans 
receives  a  monthly  check.  In  any  organiza- 
tion so  large — and  the  social  security  system 
Is  the  largest  retirement  and  disability  insur- 
ance system  in  the  world — the  familiar  bu- 
reaucratic nUe  often  applies  that  if  anything 
can  go  wrong,  it  wUl. 

New  programs  like  the  black  lung  program 
are  constanUy  being  added,  and  existing  pro- 
grams like  Medicare  are  constantly  being 
changed.  The  black  lung  program  added 
450,000  persons  to  the  social  security  case- 
load, and  the  1972  change  required  a  complete 
reprocessing  of  all  claims  previously  denied. 
Over  a  milUon  beneficiaries  were  added  to  the 
social  security  program  when  the  new  sup- 
plemental security  Income  program  was 
added  this  year.  Disability  claims  have  been 
Increasing  by  15  %  a  year.  The  determination 
of  disability  is  a  complicated  question  often 
requiring  close  questions  of  Judgment,  and 
In  these  and  other  disputed  cases,  the  process 
of  hearings,  awards,  denials,  reconsideration 
and  appeals  is  cumbersome. 

A  few  simple  rules,  if  followed,  will  help 
speed  a  social  security  Inquiry : 

( 1 )  Work  closely  with  officials  in  your  local 
social  security  office.  They  have  received  spe- 
cial training  to  help  you  and  they  are  your 
most  Important  source  of  advice  and  assist- 
ance for  social  security  claims. 

(3)  In  contacts  with  the  Social  Security 
Administration  or  my  office,  always  use  yotir 
social  security  number  and  the  name  and  so- 
cial security  number  of  the  wage  earner  on 
whoee  record  your  claim  is  filed  (if  not  your 
own). 

(3)  In  disability  cases,  be  sure  to  obtain  all 
the  medical  and  other  evidence  you  can  to 
support  your  claim,  since  that  evidence  is 
crucial  for  a  decision. 

(4)  Keep  social  security  records  safe  and 
bring  them  with  you  when  you  go  to  the  local 
socUl  security  office  to  apply. 

(5)  Notify  promptly  the  Social  Security 
Admmistratlon  of  a  change  of  address  and 
Include  your  name,  social  security  number 
and  the  names  of  any  of  your  dependents 
also  affected  by  the  address  change. 

(6)  Check  occasionally  with  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  to  Insure  that  you  are 
being  credited  for  all  of  your  contributions 
to  the  social  security  system. 

(7)  File  early  for  benefits  (perhaps  three 
months  before  benefits  are  due)  to  allow  time 
for  documentation. 

(S)  If  your  claim  is  denied,  submit  your 
appeal  as  soon  as  possible,  since  action  Is 
taken  on  social  security  claims  In  the  order 
they  are  submitted  and  appealed. 

My  office  receives  about  750  personal  let- 
ters each  week,  roughly  one-half  of  which  are 
casework  (personal  problems  with  federal 
agencies)  and  a  major  pMtion  of  thoae  In- 
volve social  security  problems.  In  addition, 
many  personal  contacts  with  me  or  members 
of  my  staff  concern  social  security  problems. 
My  staff  and  I  dtrect  careful  attention  to 
these  inquiries  and  seek  for  each  constituent, 
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not  preferential  treatment,  but  fair  and  full 
consideration  of  his  inquiry,  and  a  Just  de- 
termination. 

That  is  no  small  task  In  the  vast  world 
of  the  government's  social  security  program. 


BINARY  NERVE  GAS 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OF   UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20,  1974 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
the  Members  to  know  that  the  issue  of 
the  Army's  proposals  to  begin  production 
of  the  binarj'  chemical  warfare  munition 
continues  to  get  an  increasing  amount  of 
reaction  from  the  public  media.  As  I  have 
noted  before,  I  consider  the  decision  as 
to  whether  the  United  States  should  in- 
deed embark  upon  a  total  restructuring 
of  our  chemical  warfare  stockpile  to  be 
one  of  those  turning  points  in  legislative 
historj-.  We  have  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  crucial  decision  at  this  moment 
which  can  have  a  far-reaching  impact  on 
all  of  our  arms  control  efforts  to  reduce 
world  tension  with  regard  to  escalation 
of  chemical  weapons  manufacture  and 
production.  This  decision  Is  so  crucial 
that  I  and  a  number  of  cosponsors  have 
introdaced  legislation  asking  for  a  review 
of  our  policies  on  chemical  warfare  so 
that  we  in  the  Congress  may  be  abso- 
lutely certain  that  we  xmderstand  the 
real  implications  of  this  proposal  by  the 
Army.  I  include  in  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing article,  published  in  the  Saturday 
Review/World,  as  an  example  of  the  type 
of  reaction  which  is  appearing  with  re- 
gard to  the  issue  of  the  production  of 
binary  weapons. 

The  article  follows: 

NEBVE  Gas  :  Return  or  the  Nightmare 
(By  Richard  A.  Flneberg) 

Isn't  poison  gas  a  thing  of  the  past?  Not 
at  all:  Today's  military  is  pushing  for  major 
new  nerve-gas  systems. 

Just  when  most  Americans  thought  the 
gas-warfare  program  had  been  phased  out, 
the  U.S.  military  has  come  up  with  a  "safe" 
Instrument  of  death  known  as  a  binary 
nerve-gas  weapon.  Inevitably,  a  stoim  of 
controversy  has  already  blown  up  around 
the  weapon,  and  later  this  spring  an  influ- 
ential House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  sub- 
group will  hold  major  hearings  on  the  binary 
nerve-gas  agents. 

Undismayed  by  the  growing  criticism,  the 
army  is  sfteadfastly  gearing  up  for  production 
of  the  weapon — which  Is  known  benignly  as 
binary  nerve  gas  becatise  it  consists  of  two 
components  that  are  relatively  harmless  in 
themselves  but  are  deadly  when  mixed  to- 
gether. Just  as  the  gas  is  launched  at  the 
enemy.  Though  the  binary  is  no  more  deadly 
than  its  predecessors,  the  Pentagon  is  push- 
ing the  weapon  because  It  is  safer  to  handle 
and  therefore  less  likely  to  arouse  the  pub- 
lic's latent  nerve-gas  phobia. 

According  to  a  recent  army  announce- 
ment, the  nerve  agent  will  be  produced  at 
the  Pine  Bluff  (Arkansas)  Arsenal.  Techni- 
cally, this  lethal  weapon  Is  not  a  gas;  It  Is  a 
liquid  dlsjiersed  in  an  aerosol  cloud  of  tiny 
droplets.  This  deadly  liquid  may  be  carried 
by  a  variety  of  munitions,  which  Include  air- 
craft spray  tanks,  bombs,  rockets,  artillery 
shells,  and  land  mines. 

Like  ordinary  nerve  agents,  binaries  work 
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by  inhibiting  choUnesterase,  a  key  body 
enzyme,  thtis  causing  uncontrollable  muscle 
action:  A  pencil-dot  of  nerve  gas  on  the  skin 
Is  potent  enough  to  reduce,  in  short  order, 
an  Individual  to  a  nauseated,  defecating, 
spasmodically  writhing  animal.  Untreated, 
exposure  to  nerve  gas  will  cause  death  within 
minutes. 

If  it's  no  stronger  than  other  gases,  why 
does  the  Defense  Department  so  urgenUy 
want  this  chemical  weapon?  It  is  Ironic  that 
the  big  selling  potot  for  the  btoary  is  its 
relative  safety,  not  its  potency.  By  manufac- 
turing, shipping,  and  storing  the  agent  in 
two  separate  components,  military  planners 
hope  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  accidents 
that  might  unleash  an  Inadvertent  cloud  of 
death.  This  Is  an  important  consideration 
for  the  army:  Since  1966  leaks  of  supertoxlc 
nerve  gas  stored  at  Dugway  Provtag  Grounds 
(Utah),  Lexington-Bluegrass  Army  Depot 
(Kentucky),  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal  (Co- 
lorado), Fort  Greely  (Alaska),  and  on  the 
Island  of  Okinawa  have  created  serious 
threats  to  the  environment,  to  military  per- 
sonnel, and  to  public  health  and  safety.  Pro- 
ponents  of  the  binary  hope  the  weapons  sys- 
tem will  reduce  these  problems  and  will  re- 
duce public  opposition  to  chemical  weapon* 
as  well. 

One  binary  component,  a  chemical  that 
the  army  compares  to  organo-phosphate  in- 
secticides, will  be  manufactured  and  placed 
iu  proJectUes  at  the  Pine  Bluff  military 
plant.  The  other  component,  an  alcohol  re- 
agent obtained  commercially,  will  be  ship- 
ped, stored,  and  handled  In  a  separate  can- 
ister that  will  be  loaded  Into  the  munition 
Just  prior  to  firing. 

Here's  how  a  binary  artillery  shell  works: 
When  the  projectile  is  launched,  the  firing 
force  ruptures  the  walls  separating  the  two 
canisters  that  hold  the  components.  As 
the  warhead  spins  on  Its  way  to  the  target. 
Internal  fins  mix  the  components  together 
to  form  a  nerve  agent.  When  the  shell  hits 
the  target,  some  ten  seconds  after  firing,  a 
small  explosive  charge  In  the  nose  dissem- 
inates the  nerve-gas  cloud.  Separated, 
neither  component  of  the  binary  Is  extraor- 
dinarily dangerous  by  modem  Industrial 
standards;  combined,  they  form  a  lethal 
netirotoxln  similar  to  currently  stockpiled 
agents. 

For  this  innovation  In  chemical  warfare, 
the  army  plans  to  spend  an  Initial  $400  mil- 
lion. Alxiut  half  this  amount  will  go  toward 
destruction  of  about  20,000  tons  of  nerve  gas 
that  the  United  States  has  stockpiled  around 
the  world,  from  Johnston  Island  In  the 
Pacific  all  the  way  to  West  Germany.  The 
rest  will  be  spent  on  replacing  the  old  gas 
with  binaries.  And  this  Is  only  the  first 
Installment.  The  army's  production -cost 
estimate,  reluctantly  divulged,  covers  only 
the  first  two  binary  weapons  to  peach  ad- 
vanced development — the  8-lnch  and  155- 
mllllmeter  tactical  artUlery  sheUs.  Other 
binary  weapons  are  slated  to  foUow  these 
early  ones. 

Cost  and  safety  a-e  Important  considera- 
tions, but  they  obscure  much  more  signifi- 
cant long-term  questions  about  the  strategic 
and  International  Implications  of  the  btaary 
weapons  system.  The  Defense  Department 
says  the  lethal  chemical  stockpile  Is  needed 
as  a  deterrent-ln-klnd  against  a  potential 
Soviet  nerve-gas  attack.  But  critics  of  the 
binary  question  this  premise. 

The  military's  case  for  a  nerve-gas  deter- 
rent was  summed  up  before  a  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  last 
October  by  Robert  C.  Hill,  assistant  secretary 
of  defense  for  international  security  affairs. 
Hill  trotted  out  the  well-worn  argument  that 
"since  World  War  I,  highly  toxic  chemicals 
have  been  used  only  against  nations  that 
did  not  possess  a  capability  to  retaliate  In 
kind  and  adequate  defensive  equipment  and 
training."    This    argument    does    not    stand 
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up  under  close  scrutiny.  For  one 
highly  toxic  gases  were  used  by  both 
during  World  War  I.  Lethal  chemlcaU 
been  used  In  two  confllcU  since  WorK 
1  (Italy  used  mustard  gas  against  Etl  lopla 
In  1936,  and  Egypt  reportedly  xised  ethal 
chemicals  during  the  early  1960s  U  the 
Yemeni  civil  war).  But  these  two  Inst  inces 
hardly  constitute  conclusive  proof  of  tt  s  De- 
fense Department's  thesis.  Moreover,  this 
argument  overlooks  the  fact  that  chei  ilcals 
were  not  used  In  countless  other  confllc  b,  re- 
gardless of  unequal  preparations.  One  (  f  the 
most  Important  reasons  for  non-use  of  (  lem- 
Ical  weapons  appears  to  be  the  nigh  mare 
memory  of  World  War  I.  In  that  confll  t  the 
agony  of  extended  trench  war  was  com- 
pounded by  vaporous  clouds  of  bllste  and 
choking  agents  that  left  men  g&  ping, 
strangling,  and  clawing  for  life,  bill  lered 
crueUy  under  the  armpits,  on  the  b«  k  of 
the  neck,  or  In  the  groin,  or.  In  soni  i  In- 
stances, blinded.  Chemicals  were  not  used 
during  World  War  II  and  are  regarded  with 
•  special  opprobrium  that  Is  surpassed  only 
by  the  horror  of  germ  and  nuclear  wea  >ons. 

In  a  recent  interview  with  The  New  York 
Times.  Dr.  Fred  C.  Ikle,  the  director  c  the 
Arms  Ck)ntrol  and  Disarmament  Agency,  went 
on  the  record  with  his  belief  that  the  t  ireat 
of  a  nuclear  response  should  In  itse  f  be 
eno\igh  to  persuade  the  Soviet  Union  r  >t  to 
launch  a  nerve-gas  attack.  Dr.  Ikle,  i  hose 
unit  provides  technical  backup  for  all  uins 
negotiations,  also  says  U.S.  Introductli  n  of 
binaries  may  further  complicate  the  bo  ged- 
down  chemical -warfare  negotiations  a  the 
VJf.  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Dis- 
armament. The  conference  has  been  wo  king 
on  a  chemlcal-wsurfare  ban  since  1972. 

Veteran  arms  specialist  Herbert  Sc(  »llle, 
Jr..  doesn't  buy  the  Defense  Departn  unt's 
deterrence-ln-klnd  premise,  either.  Sc(  ?llle, 
a  fcwiner  high-ranking  official  In  botl  the 
Defense  Department  and  the  CIA,  as  w  11  as 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Ag  incy, 
states  flatly,  "There  Is  no  requirement  that 
every  possible  Soviet  action  or  weapon  leeds 
to  be  deterred  by  a  response  In  kind.'  Un- 
derscoring the  fallacy  of  the  deterren<  s-ln- 
klnd  premise,  Scovllle  notes  that  In  most 
scenarios,  the  main  purpose  of  the  UJ9  nu- 
clear panoply  In  E^urope  Is  to  deter  b  1  urge- 
scale  conver^tional  attack  by  Soviet  foro  s. 

Advocates  of  the  nerve-gas  deterren  fre- 
quently maintain  that  chemicals  reduc  >  the 
likelihood  of  an  all-out  thermonucleai  war 
by  providing  a  non-nuclear  altematl  e  to 
conventional  warfare.  But  arms-oontr<  ex- 
perts suoh  as  ScovUle  suggest  that  the  i  ppo- 
slte  may  be  the  case.  It  Is  a  tremei  dous 
Jump,  he  observes,  from  conventional  t  nu- 
clear war.  By  interjecting  chemical  wea  wns, 
ScovUle  says,  "you  are  putting  an  Inter  medi- 
ate step  In  the  escalation  of  warfare  to  i  eap- 
ons  of  mass  destruction."  Thus,  cbei  Icals 
may  serve  as  a  stepping-stone,  rather  than 
as  an  alternative,  to  thermonuclear  wea  >ons. 

Borne  observers  fear  that  the  thrust  <  f  re- 
cent Uj8.  efforts  In  chemical-warfare  tec  inol- 
ogy  Is  to  make  the  stuff  easier  to  use,  tb  reby 
Increasing  the  possibility  that  these  wei  pons 
may  be  used  In  futvire  combat.  Moreove  ,  the 
advent  of  binary  technology,  which  wl  I  re- 
duce the  expense  and  the  hazards  of  s  Etnd- 
mrd.  nerve-gas  weapons,  may  tempt  sr  aller 
nations  to  acquire  binary  nerve  gas  as  a 
"poor  man's  nuke."  Apart  from  economl  and 
safety  factors,  there's  always  the  ten  ency 
for  smaller  nations  to  follow  the  le  d  of 
major  powers  in  weapons  development.  Thxxa, 
rather  than  deterring  the  use  of  lethal  <  lem- 
Icals  In  future  wars,  UJ3.  Introductli  a  of 
binaries  may  lead  to  a  round  of  cbei  ical- 
weapons  proliferation  and  may  Increai 

possibility  that  these  weapons  may  be  

It  Is  well  known  that  muItl-mllllon-  <dlar 
projects  tend  to  develc^  a  quite  uni  ibtle 
bureaucratic  momentum  as  tbey  progi  as. 
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One  of  the  more  frightening  and  less  pub- 
licized aspects  of  the  chemical-research  pro- 
gram Is  the  development  of  an  oral  vaccine 
that  provides  immunity  to  nerve-gas  poison- 
ing. At  this  moment  troops  operating  in 
a  possible  chemical  theater  carry  small  car- 
tridges filled  with  atrc^lne,  a  belladonna  ex- 
tract. These  handy  cartridges  are  for  Imme- 
diate self-lnjectlon  as  a  nerve-gas  antidote. 
In  case  there  is  a  nerve-gas  attack,  you  have 
to  don  a  cumbersome  protective  suit  and  gas 
mask  Immediately.  Time  is  all-Important. 
What  if  you  are  exposed?  Military  Instructors 
describe  the  battlefront  after  a  nerve-gas  at- 
tack In  this  way: 

"Don't  ask  questions.  Jam  that  cartridge 
into  your  hip.  .  .  .  Your  buddy  Is  convuls- 
ing. He  Is  defecating,  salivating,  urinating, 
sweating.  He  is  a  stinking  mess  because  his 
muscles  are  all  contracting.  Take  out  his 
atropine  Injector  and  give  him  a  shot.  He 
has  three  of  them.  Use  them  all.  ...  If  more 
Is  necessary,  reach  over  and  take  the  Injectors 
carried  by  the  dead  man  lying  nearby.  Don't 
be  sentimental:  he  won't  bitch." 

Doctors  consider  atropine  a  dangerous  poi- 
son Itself,  and  If  the  soldier  (civilians  would 
not  be  likely  to  have  the  antidote  available) 
Injects  too  much  and  finds  that  he  has  not 
been  exposed,  he  Is  likely  to  poison  himself 
with  atropine.  The  new  vaccine  uses  a  small 
quantity  of  an  organophosphate  poison  to 
develop,  within  the  body,  antigens  that  pro- 
vide immunity  to  nerve  agents.  If  the  vaccine 
works,  the  atroplne-polsonlng  problem  will 
be  solved. 

The  army  holds  that  the  oral  vaccine  Is 
basically  defensive  because  It  will  protect 
UwS.  troops  and  cannot  Inflict  harm  on  ene- 
my forces.  But  It  Is  not  easy  to  draw  a  line 
between  offense  and  defense  In  matters  of 
military  technology.  Immunity  to  nerve-gas 
poisoning  would  make  It  easier  for  U.S.  forces 
to  use  nerve  gas,  as  well  as  to  defend  against 
It,  and  thus  the  oral  vaccine  would  appear 
to  have  offensive  Implications.  Dr.  Richard 
Novlck,  a  New  York  City  microbiologist  who 
reported  last  year  to  the  Scientists  Commit- 
tee on  Chemical  and  Biological  Warfare  on 
recent  developments  In  this  field,  believes 
that  the  oral  nerve-gas  vaccine  could  have 
consequences  even  farther-reaching  than  the 
binary  Itself.  Novlck  worries  that  If  one  side 
perfects  the  vaccine,  the  other  side  will  fol- 
low. The  resulting  obsolescence  of  nerve 
agents,  he  fears,  may  lead  to  a  new  and 
more  Intense  search  for  more  effective  lethal 
chemical  agents. 

Researchers  at  the  Edge  wood  (Maryland) 
Arsenal  have  demonstrated  the  vaccine's  ef- 
fectiveness In  protecting  rabbits,  which  are 
often  used  to  detect  nerve  gas  leaks  be- 
cause of  their  sensitivity  to  the  poison,  llie 
arsenal  also  recently  requisitioned  a  batch  of 
beagle  puppies  to  test  the  new  vaccine  (bea- 
gles are  used  because  their  physlologlcail  re- 
sponses are  similar  to  those  of  human 
beings) .  The  next  logical  step  will  be  to  chal- 
lenge the  vaccine  by  exposing  people  to  small 
doees  of  nerve  agents. 

While  the  army  plunges  ahead  with  chemi- 
cal-weapons development,  efforts  to  establish 
International  restraints  on  these  weapons  are 
standing  still.  President  Nixon  Is  busy  assur- 
ing anyone  who  will  listen  that  the  United 
States  plays  "a  leading  role  In  discussion  of 
chemical -weapons  controls"  at  the  UJ*.  Con- 
ference of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament. 
The  United  States,  however,  has  consistently 
rejected  all  proposals  for  a  chemical -arms 
agreement  without  setting  forth  any  firm 
counterproposal.  For  this  reason  some  ex- 
perts, Scovllle  included,  say  that  the  U.S.  role 
adds  up  to  foot-dragging  rather  than  leader- 
ship. Meanwhile,  the  United  States  remains 
the  lone  ma}or  power  that  has  not  acceded  to 
the  1036  Geneva  Protocol,  which  bans  first  use 
in  combat  of  "asphyxiating,  poisonous,  or 
otiier  gases  and  all  analogous  .  .  .  devices." 
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The  army  usually  conducts  extensive  field 
tests  before  purchasing  a  new  Item,  but  the 
"try  before  you  buy"  policy  Is  something  of 
a  problem  In  the  case  of  binary  nerve  gsis. 
Open-air  testing  of  lethal  chemicals  has  been 
a  sensitive  Issue  since  1968,  when  an  errant 
aerial  nerve-gas  test  resulted  In  the  deaths  of 
6,400  sheep  scattered  across  the  desert  south 
of  Salt  Lake  City.  Beset  by  growing  criticism 
In  the  wake  of  its  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
cover  up  its  Involvement  In  this  fisisco,  the 
army  suspended  nerve-gas  testing  In  1969. 
Congress  subsequently  required  that  lethal 
chemicals  should  not  be  open-air  tested  or 
procured  without  specific  approval  of  the 
secretary  of  defense  and  prior  consultation 
with  appropriate  public-health  authorities 
and  elected  officials  (the  key  provisions  of 
PL  91-121,  however,  may  be  waived  by  the 
President  in  the  Interest  of  national  secu- 
rity). 

Knowledgeable  observers  say  the  army  has 
been  ready  to  field-test  live  binary  munitions 
since  1972,  but  there  are  Indications  that  the 
Pentagon  may  be  willing  to  go  Into  produc- 
tion without  an  extensive  round  of  open-air 
tests,  in  order  to  avoid  controversy.  But  in 
spite  of  Defense  Department  efforts  to  cir- 
cumvent It,  the  controversy  Is  building. 
Democratic  Congressman  Wayne  Owens  of 
Utah,  whose  district  Includes  Dugway,  has 
introduced  legislation  to  curb  the  chemical- 
warfare  program,  and  his  persistent  effort 
has  rounded  up  some  fifty  House  co-spon- 
sors. The  influential  National  Security  Policy 
and  Scientific  Developments  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  is 
planning  to  take  up  the  question  in  major 
hearings  this  spring.  (Observers  recall  that 
President  Nixon's  1969  policy  proclamation 
on  chemical  and  biological  warfare  was  made 
in  the  midst  of  a  thorough  analysis  of  the 
subject  by  the  same  subcommittee,  which  is 
headed  by  Wisconsin  Democrat  Clement  J. 
Zablockl.) 

The  debate  over  testing  has  been  marked 
by  a  number  of  apparently  conflicting  Pen- 
tagon announcements.  Although  Oen.  Wil- 
liam Orlbble,  army  chief  of  research  and  de- 
velopment, told  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  In  1972  that  "open-air  testing  will 
be  requested  to  confirm  weapon  efficiency  of 
the  binary  155-nUlllmeter  projectile  prior  to 
procurement,"  Pine  Bluff  has  been  designated 
as  the  production  site  for  military  compo- 
nents— without  testing. 

Whatever  the  decision  on  testing  the  bi- 
nary, the  fundamental  question  remains:  Is 
there  a  pressing  need  for  still  another  nerve 
gas  whose  production  is  likely  to  Increase, 
rather  than  decrease,  the  possibility  that 
chemical  weapons  will  be  used  In  future 
conflicts? 


MORE  MILLIONS  FOR  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20,  1974 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  President  sent  to  Congress  a  mes- 
sage asking  another  $54  million  for  Sai- 
gon. This  is  in  addition  to  the  $474  mil- 
lion included  in  the  overall  supplemental 
request.  It  is  also  in  addition  to  the  $250 
million  for  economic  aid  which  as  you 
know,  is  often  converted  into  military 
aid.  This  will  bring  the  total  to  $525  mil- 
lion above  what  the  Congress  has  al- 
ready approved  for  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  reject  this  bla- 
tant attempt  to  overturn  the  will  of  Con- 
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gress.  Last  fall  when  the  Congress  ap- 
propriated some  $450  million  for  aid  to 
Indochina,  about  $300  million  of  it  was 
earmarked  to  support  President  Thieu's 
government.  At  that  time  some  Mem- 
bers felt  that  we  were  obligated  to  con- 
tinue assisting  this  dependent  regime 
for  what  was  cjTiically  called  "a  decent 
interval."  It  was  and  is  common  knowl- 
edge, in  and  out  of  Congress,  that  with- 
out U.S.  dollars  this  unpopular  regime 
v.ould  quickly  be  thrown  out. 

As  the  war  went  on  without  sign  of 
ceasing,  as  President  Thieu  openly  pro- 
claimed his  disdain  for  and  disregard  of 
the  Paris  Peace  Agreement,  more  and 
more  Members  and  constituents  have  be- 
gun to  question  our  continued  and  ex- 
panded involvement  there. 

Secretary  of  Defense  William  P.  Clem- 
ents told  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee yesterday  that: 

We're  just  running  out  of  capabilities  to 
run  these  programs  .  .  .  operations  will  be 
severely  curtaUed.  They  may  have  to  stand 
down. 

Well,  there  are  lots  of  other  things 
this  coimtry  is  rtmning  out  of — Uke  gas 
and  heating  oil  and  food  and  paper.  Op- 
erations are  being  curtailed  by  every 
business,  every  private  citizen.  Why 
should  we  be  propping  up  a  regime  from 
which  we  supposedly  disengaged  a  year 
ago?  and  with  more  money  tlian  when 
our  own  troops  were  fighting  there? 

The  question  we  must  face  squarely  is 
whether  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  continue  our  support 
at  such  cost.  The  worst  alternative  posed 
by  military  spokesmen  Is  that  Commu- 
nist Vietnamese  may  gain  control  of  the 
country.  Does  this  really  pose  a  serious 
threat  to  the  United  States?  What  vital 
national  interests  are  involved  there? 
Does  the  form  of  government  of  this  tiny 
country,  thousands  of  miles  from  our 
shores,  threaten  the  ordinary  citizen  of 
America  whose  taxes  support  Thieu  or 
does  it  threaten  the  big  oil  companies 
and  contractors  who  have  made  fantastic 
profits  from  the  war  and  do  not  want  to 
end  it? 

A  third  alternative  is  never  mentioned 
by  the  administration  or  the  Pentagon. 
That  is  to  insist  that  Thieu  allow  his 
non-Communist  opponents  to  come  out 
of  the  Jails  where  he  detains  them,  to 
meet  and  speak  freely,  to  form  a  neutral- 
ist force  and  participate  freely  in  elec- 
tions. This  he  flatly  refuses  to  do.  In  fact. 
President  Thieu,  President  Nixon  and  the 
Pentagon  deny  that  these  people  exist. 

I  know  that  they  do,  because  I  met  and 
talked  with  many  of  their  leaders  in 
Saigon  during  the  August  recess.  I 
brought  back  letters  signed  by  Buddhists 
students,  Catholics,  women,  ordinary 
citizens,  detailing  their  arrest  and  tor- 
ture. I  was  able  to  be  of  some  help  in 
getting  one  of  their  number.  Mme.  Ngo 
Ba  Thanh,  out  of  the  Jail  she  had  been 
in  for  2  jrears.  I  have  also  talked  with 
many  other  Americans  who  have  spent 
weeks  or  months  in  South  Vietnam  and 
have  flrathand  knowledge  of  condl- 
tiims  there.  To  dfeny  the  situation  does 
not  make  it  go  away.  Saigon  houses  a 
represslTe  dictatorship  and  our  taxes 
keep  it  in  business. 
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We  must  Insist  that  the  Congress  take 
a  closer  look  at  what  we  support  with 
these  reckless  millions.  And  then  we 
must  pass  legislation  which  forbids  the 
spending  of  any  U.S.  dollars  to  prop  up 
Thieu  until  he  ceases  to  violate  the  Paris 
agreements  and  releases  his  political  op- 
ponents. 


WILLIAM  J.  CECKA,  JR.  PRESENTED 
NMA'S  SILVER  KNIGHT  AWARD 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

OF   OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20,  1974 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  extremely  pleased  to  be  able  to  re- 
port to  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  William  J.  Cecka.  Jr.,  president  of 
Rockwell  International's  Tulsa  Division, 
has  been  presented  the  National  Man- 
agement Association's  Silver  Knight 
Award  for  outstanding  leadership  in 
business  and  civic  activities. 

This  is  the  highest  honor  that  the 
NMA  can  bestow,  and  no  individual  could 
deserve  it  more  than  Bill  Cecka. 

This  award  might  just  as  easily  have 
come  from  the  citizens  of  Tulsa,  for  Bill 
Cecka  has  been  an  outstanding  civic  and 
business  leader  ever  since  he  and  liis 
family  moved  to  Tulsa.  The  Silver 
Knight  Award  is  one  in  which  the  entire 
city  shares  in  giving. 

Bill  Cecka  combines  those  outstanding 
qualities  of  being  a  gentleman,  a  superb 
businessman,  a  bright  and  imaginative 
aeronautical  engineer,  a  dedicated  fam- 
ily man.  a  loyal  and  patriotic  American, 
and  a  kind  and  considerate  human  being. 

Those  who  applaud  Bill  Cecka  the 
loudest  are  the  men  and  women  employ- 
ed by  Rockwell  International  in  Tulsa. 

Because  of  my  deep  respect  for  Bill 
Cecka,  and  because  of  his  strong  leader- 
ship in  our  defense  and  space  work,  I 
would  like  to  take  tills  opportunity  to  in- 
clude a  brief  biography  of  Bill  in  these 
remarks.  It  is  imperative  that  each  of  us 
understand  the  high  caliber  of  the  in- 
dividuals involved  in  our  defense  work, 
and  that  we  recognize  their  devoted  c<Mn- 
munity  contributions  as  well. 

A  native  of  Minneapolis,  Bill  received 
his  degree  in  aeronautical  engineering 
from  the  University  of  Miimesota.  In 
September  1943,  Bill  Joined  Rockwell  In- 
ternational in  the  Engineering  Wing 
Group,  working  on  the  P-51,  B-25,  and 
P-82  aircrafts. 

Entering  the  Air  Force  in  1944,  Bill 
served  in  a  special  aeronautical  en- 
gineering unit  that  was  assembled  to 
develop  aircraft  rocket  launch  systems. 
Bill's  intelligence  and  creativity  led  him 
to  design  and  flight  test  the  first  auto- 
matic rocket  launcher  to  be  installed  in- 
side an  airplane.  For  tills  effort.  Bill  was 
awarded  a  service  commendation. 

Bill  rejoined  Rockwell  in  1946,  and  ad- 
vanced to  manager  of  engineering  tests 
in  1957.  He  is  one  of  the  engineering 
pioneers  who  contributed  to  the  success 
of  Rockwell's  Atlas,  Thor,  Jupiter,  Red- 
stone, F-1,  and  J-2  engines.  Bill's  broad 
management   background   at  Rockwell 
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includes:  manager  applications  en- 
gineering, manager  central  marketing, 
manager  special  processes,  and  assistant 
to  the  president  of  the  Rocketdyne  Divi- 
sion. 

Bill  was  named  president  of  the  Tulsa 
Division  of  Rockwell  International  in 
January  1971,  after  having  served  as 
manager  of  Rockwell's  Neosho  Plant,  as- 
sistant general  manager  of  Rocketdyne "s 
Solid  Rocket  Division,  McGregor,  Te.x., 
and  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Tulsa  Division. 

The  list  of  Bill's  professional  and  com- 
munity organizations  would  make  anyone 
proud.  He  is  an  associate  fellow  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and 
Astronautics,  a  member  of  the  National 
Management  Association,  Navy  League, 
American  Ordnance  Association,  Ameri- 
can Society  of  QuaUty  Control,  and  a 
registered  professional  engineer.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  First  National  Bank 
&  Trust  Co.  board  of  directors,  the  Me- 
tropolitan Tulsa  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  Oklahoma  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  boards  of  directors.  He  serves 
on  the  boards  of  the  Tulsa  Community 
Chest,  Goodwill  Industries,  Hillcrest 
Medical  Center,  North  Tulsa  Develop- 
ment Corp.,  AJnerican  National  Red 
Cross,  and  the  Dean's  Advisory  Council 
for  the  College  of  Biisiness  Administra- 
tion at  the  University  of  Tulsa. 

Bill  and  his  lovely  wife  Marge,  have  a 
son,  William  T.,  and  a  married  daughter. 
Mis.  S.  K.  Schultheis. 

The  Tulsa  Division  of  Rockwell  Inter- 
national is  presently  doing  work  on  the 
Space  Shuttle,  the  B-1,  and  tooling  for 
the  A-10.  I  hope  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress will  have  an  increased  confidence 
in  our  defense  and  space  efforts,  knowing 
that  a  man  like  Bill  Cecka  is  in  charge. 

My  warm  congratulations  to  Bill  and 
his  family  for  this  wMiderful  tribute  to 
his  dedication,  energy,  and  abilities. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  FORD  HONORED 


HON.  JOHN  M.  BIURPHY 

OF   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20,  1974 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  remarks  of  Vice  President 
Gerald  R.  Ford  at  the  66th  Annual 
Award  dinner  at  Bnai  2U(hi  on  Sunday, 
February  24,  1974  in  New  York  City.  Vice 
President  Ford  received  the  1974  Bnai 
Zion  America-Israel  Friendship  Gold 
Medal  Award  in  recognition  of  his  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  further- 
ance of  America-Israel  Iriendship.  The 
Vice  President's  long  friendship  to  Israel 
was  recalled  by  our  former  colleague 
Congressman  Abraham  J.  Multer  in  his 
presentation  to  Vice  President  Ford  of 
the  Friendship  Gold  Medal  Award.  The 
Vice  President  was  greeted  by  the  Mayor 
of  New  York  City  the  Honorable  Abra- 
ham Beame  and  the  chairman  of  the 
dinner  committee  and  toastma-ster  for 
this  annual  award  dianer.  Dr.  Harris  J. 
Levine. 
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The  remarks  follow: 
Addmess  bt  Vies  PsxsiDKirr  Gkrau)  R.  'oso 
It  Is  with  deep  appreciation  that  I  hank 
you  for  the  great  honor  you  have  bee  owed 
upon  me  with  the  award  of  the  1974  An  trlca- 
Israel  Friendship  Gold  Medal.  I  will  tn  uure 
this  medal  as  a  cherished  token  of  my  com- 
mitment to  the  friendship  of  our  natloi  with 
Israel.  But,  I  trust  I  have  yovu-  permUs  on  to 
symbolically  share  It  with  the  Admlnlst  atlon 
that  I  represent. 

I  have  often  heard  that  Zionism  mak  is  for 
better  Americanism.  Accordingly,  let  mi  ofTer 
American  Zionists  some  of  my  thougl  »  on 
the  evolving  relationship  between  ou  own 
country  and  the  State  of  Israel. 

We  meet  at  a  historic  moment.  T  Is  is 
the  eve  of  Secretary  of  State  Kisslngei  s  re- 
tum  to  the  Middle  East.  Dr.  Kissinger  1  now 
seeking  the  disengagement  of  Israel  and 
Syrian  forces  as  a  further  step  In  the  p  ocess 
of  peacemaking  ensuing  from  the  agre<  nent 
consummated  between  Israel  and  Egy]  t  for 
separation  of  contending  armies  at  the  Suez 
Canal. 

Dr.  Kissinger  Judged  very  astutely  th  i  mo- 
ment when  Egypt  and  Israel  were  both  "eady 
to  go  from  a  state  of  permanent  hostll  ty  to 
a  state  of  possible  accommodation.  Hi  con- 
verted that  readiness  into  a  formult  that 
both  countries  could  accept.  We  pra]  that 
this  can  now  be  done  with  regard  to  thi  con- 
frontation on  the  Syrian-Israeli  front. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  Amerlcai  dip- 
lomats recently  retiimed  to  Syria  after  more 
than  six  years  of  severed  relations.  Thl  can, 
Z  think,  encourage  partisans  of  peace.; 

We  are,  of  coiirse,  addressing  oursel'  e.3  to 
the  Issue  of  Israeli  prisoners  of  war  he  d  by 
Syria.  I  recall  all  too  vividly  the  torm<  it  of 
Americans  over  the  unknown  state  o  our 
POWs  In  North  Vietnam.  Humanitarian  con- 
siderations Indicate  that  Syria  and  srael 
should  exchange  full  lists  of  prisoners  and 
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age,  goodwill  and  vision  of  leaders  In  both 
Egypt  and  Israel. 

Dr.  Kissinger's  genius  was  In  narrowing  the 
distance  between  the  parties  without  impos- 
ing a  formula  from  the  outside.  He  acted  as 
a  go-between  for  the  two  sides.  This  is  far 
better  than  coercion  or  pressure.  It  enhances 
America's  moral  standing  with  both  parties, 
increases  our  influence  and  decreases  the 
chances  of  American  military  Involvement. 

President  Nixon  made  a  conunltment  to 
provide  the  necessary  defense  capability  to 
Israel.  He  was  mindful  of  the  dangerous  flow 
of  Soviet  weapons  to  Egypt  and  Syria.  The 
President  kept  his  word.  There  was  no  credi- 
bility gap  In  Israel  when  the  United  States 
Air  Force  ran  transport  after  transport  of 
arms  to  Tel  Aviv  during  and  after  the  Oc- 
tober war.  To  finance  the  airlift  and  other 
assistance,  the  Administration  sponsored  a 
2.2   billion  dollar  emergency  aid   bill. 

This  Administration  remains  committed  to 
a  military  balance  to  preserve  peace. 

President  Nixon  pledged  in  1968  that  the 
United  States  would  seek  to  impose  neither 
arbitrary  settlement  nor  unilateral  conces- 
sions. He  said  that  we  woiild  use  our  good 
offices  only  to  assist  the  parties  to  the  conflict 
to  fashion  their  own  settlement.  He  kept  his 
word. 

I  cite  the  record  of  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  becaxise  I  feel  honored  to 
be  associated  with  an  Administration  that 
began  making  peace  popular  In  an  area  where 
anxiety  and  death  have  stalked  frontiers  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  That  Is  why  an 
award  for  America-Israel  achievement  be- 
longs more  properly  to  others  than  to  the 
new  Vice  President. 

Let  me  say  another  word  about  President 
Nixon.  Your  organization  is  greatly  concerned 
over  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewish  citizens  who 
want  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  As  he  advanced 
the  concept  of  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
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East  war  last  October.  Specific  material 
shortages  were  brought  to  Ught  during  the 
crisis.  The  new  budget  would  increase  our 
airlift  capacity  to  deploy  forces  overseas  in 
time  of  emergency. 

Our  forces  structure  is  much  smaller  than 
it  has  been  since  the  Korean  war.  It  has 
been  reduced  by  almost  40%  from  the  1968 
Vietnam  peak. 

Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  Union  is  placing  new 
emphasis  on  seapower.  Soviet  Naval  Forces 
are  growing  and  are  more  and  more  directly 
deployed  in  areas  of  serious  International 
concern. 

Peace  Is  our  goal.  Its  achievement  requires 
that  we  be  strong  enough  to  negotiate  with 
confidence.  We  must  Insure  that  our  goodwill 
is  not  misconstrued  as  lack  of  will. 

An  era  of  peace  is  within  reach — for  the 
super  powers  as  well  as  the  Middle  Eastern 
countries.  To  reach  that  objective  we  have 
no  alternative  but  to  maintain  a  strong 
defense. 

The  real  Interests  of  Arabs  and  Israelis,  of 
Russians  and  Americans,  require  peaceful  co- 
existence. 

Let  there  be  peace  for  Israel,  the  land 
where  the  prophets  dreamed  that  nation 
should  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation. 

Let  there  be  peace  as  well  for  the  Arabs, 
whose  poverty  and  frustration  deserve  better 
than  missiles  and  jets. 

Instead  of  the  cradle  of  civilization  becom- 
ing its  grave,  let  the  cradle  of  civilization 
give  rise  to  two  people,  Arab  and  Jewish,  each 
in  their  own  lands,  with  commerce  and  travel 
flowing  across  peaceful  borders  and  with  a 
new  sense  of  mutual  respect  in  keeping  with 
our  dream  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  under 
the  fatherhood  of  God. 

I  thank  you. 
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Dr.  Kissinger  has  already  conveyed  ome 
Initial  Syrian  ideas  on  disengagement  t<  the 
government  of  Israel.  The  role  of  the  Ui  Ited 
States  in  these  negotiations  Is  not  to  In  >ose 
American  ideas  on  the  other  parties,  but 
rather  .to  work  with  them  to  find  solui  Ions 
to  the  problems  that  block  movement  to- 
wards a  lasting  Middle  East  peace  settlen  mt. 
We  remain  hopeful  for  the  allevlatln  ;  of 
the  Arab  oil  embargo.  Our  conviction  is  hat 
the  ftee  flow  of  commerce  facilitates  the 
economic  stability  of  our  countries  tnd 
strengthens  the  cause  of  peace.  The  Us  ted 


Viet  Jewry.  Some  36.000  Soviet  Jews  have 
found  new  homes  in  Israel. 

There  is  now  renewed  interest  in  the  fate 
of  Soviet  writers  and  poets — Jewish  and  non- 
Jewish — to  voice  dissent  within  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  necessity  for  detente,  as  we  can 
conceive  it,  does  not  reflect  approval  of  the 
Soviet  domestic  structure.  We  look  with  sym- 
pathy and  great  appreciation  upon  freedom 
of  thought  and  expression  in  all  Societies. 

I  can  tell  you  tonight  that  the  United 
States  is  relieved  that  the  distinguished 
writer,  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn,  has  found  a 
haven  outside  the  Soviet  Union.  It  appears 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20,  1974 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gov- 
ernment, not  the  greedy  profiteers 
caused  the  energy  crisis.  I  would  like  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  all  Americans 
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that  his  wife  and  children  wlU  be  able  to  solution  to  the  energy  crisis  I  have  yet 
States  wants  friendship  with  every  na  Ion  join  him— bringing  with  them  hU  valuable  seen.  It  has  been  published  by  the  Society 
,«  *u^  «,^^,-  ,,-„*    ™-  v..K„.  ^.,.^  *„_    . for  Individual  Liberty,  a  national  liber- 

tarian educational  organization.  The 
analysis  shows  a  plentiful  energy  supply 
is  completely  consistent  with  personal 
and  political  liberty. 

Cattses  of  thx  Enzsigt  Crisis 
Below  is  a  list  of  ways  In  which  the  ac- 
tions of  the  government  and  pressure  from 
the  oil  companies  have  created  the  energy 
crisis.  While  you  may  not  agree  with  every 
argument,  the  Immense  destructive  effect  of 
scores  of  controls  and  regulations  should  be 
clear. 

PSICK   CONTHOLS 

1.  Set  a  celling  on  natural  gas  prices  so 
that  expansion  of  production  Is  discouraged 
and  exploration  thwarted.  Then  maintain  it 
for  20  years  in  spite  inflation. 

2.  Prohibit  the  "discriminatory"  price  re- 
duction of  fuel  to  more  efficient,  large-scale 
users. 

3.  Keep  the  price  of  domestic  oil  at  a 
ridiculously  low  level  so  that  producers  are 
discouraged  from  making  more,  and  Amer- 
icans must  Increasingly  rely  on  foreign  oil 
producers  who  may  be  hostile  to  us.  T^en 
make  it  nearly  impossible  to  import  this  oU 
by  blocking  the  construction  of  deep-water 
ports. 


in  the  Middle  East.  We  harbor  malice 
wards  none. 

This  Administration  is  proud  of  the 
It  played  in  helping  to  bring  about  the 
tlon   of  hostilities  In   October,   the   0-p4int 
agreement   to   consolidate  the   ceasefire 
November,    the    convening    of    the    Ges  >va 
Peace  Conference  in  December,  and  the  4is 
engagement  agreement  in  January.  We 
pleased  that  disengagement  to  lines  speclAed 
tn  the  Suez  agreement  took  place  accord  ng 
to  schedtile, 

Dr.  Kissinger's  peacemaking  Is  nourlsled 
by  the  new  climate  that  exists  In  the  wofld. 
This  Is  the  climate  that  ensued  from 
President's  courageous  initiative  in  visidng 
Peking  and  Moscow  and  from  the  \ini  a 
standings  reached  there  and  In  sul>sequ  nt 
exchanges.  This  is  the  climate  that  nqm 
from    the    President's    extrication    of 
United  States  from  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  am  very  proud  that  American  dlplomicy 
relieved  the  dangerous  global  pressure  po  at 
at   the   Suez   Canal.   Egypt   and  Israel   npw 
have    the    opportunity    to    Implement 
scenario  of  peace  step  by  step  in  sudi 
manner  as  to  buUd  mutual  oonfldenoe. 

All  the  credit  does  not  belong  to  Amerl(itn 
diplomacy.  A  large  share  accrues  to  the  coi  r- 
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books  and  papers. 

I  have  great  admiration  for  Mr.  Solzhenit- 
syn as  a  creative  artist  and  share  the  sympa- 
thy of  all  Americans  for  his  present  situation. 
We  stand  for  universal  freedom  of  speech  and 
thought.  We  regret  limitations  imposed  on 
these  freedoms  anywhere. 

Our  foreign  policy,  however,  is  based  on 
a  recognition  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  share  a  special  responsibility 
because  of  their  nuclear  power.  We  have  al- 
ways made  clear  that  our  search  for  a  stable 
peace  does  not  mean  approval  of  their  do- 
mestic system.  The  quest  for  a  secure  peace 
must  and  will  continue. 

It  is  my  hope  that  negotiations  toward 
strategic  arms  limitations  and  mutual  and 
balanced  force  reductions  wlU  be  successful 
in  preserving  the  present  balance  and  in  fur- 
ther reducing  the  threat  of  war.  Meanwhile, 
the  Administration  has  Just  presented  to 
Congress  the  first  defense  budget  in  over  ten 
years  that  need  not  provide  for  the  support 
of  American  forces  under  fire. 

To  have  peace,  we  must  have  strong  enough 
defenses  to  deter  aggression.  A  viable  defense 
bolsters  oxu-  diplomacy.  The  realistic  defense 
budget  submitted  this  month  reinforces  the 
credibility  of  American  power. 

We  learned  much  from  the  tragic  Middle 
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4.  Once  you  have  undermined  the  supply 
of  nattu-ai  gas  and  oil,  greatly  Increase  con- 
sumption by  keeping  prices  artificially  low. 

6.  After  you  unnaturally  depress  price  at 
every  level  of  production,  comjjound  the  error 
by  imposing  a  general  price  freeze. 

6.  Once  significant  shortages  have  begun 
to  appear,  allow  gasoline  dealers  only  the 
same  number  of  dollars  of  profit,  rather 
than  the  same  per  cent  of  profit,  insuring 
that  they  will  be  unable  to  meet  rising  costs 
engendered  by  inflation  and  decreased  sales. 

ENVIRON  MENTAI.    CONTROLS 

7.  Make  most  of  America's  vast  500  year 
supply  of  coal  unvisable  through  unreason- 
able safety  codes  and  drastic  restrictions  on 
strip  mining. 

8.  Make  shale  oil  development  vinfeasible 
through  ecology  codes  and  refusal  to  sell  Fed- 
eral land. 

9.  Over-restrict  off-shore  drilling. 

10.  Block  construction  of  the  Alaskan 
pipeline  for  years  after  every  reasonable  eco- 
logical objection  has  been  provided  for. 

11.  Place  unreasonable  restrictions  on  the 
development  of  atomic  power  and  the  op- 
erations of  existing  plants  through  capricious 
court  rulings  and  licensing. 

12.  Ban  the  use  of  high  sulfur  coal  and 
oil,  even  In  remote  regions  where  It  will  do 
no  harm. 

13.  After  fuel  has  been  made  scarce  by  the 
above  restrctlons,  suddenly  Impose  rigid 
emission  control  standards  on  cars,  increas- 
ing fuel  consumption  50%.  Do  not  allow  auto 
manufacturers  the  few  years  necessary  to 
produce  engines  both  nonpollutlng  and  eco- 
nomical. 

SPECIAL  INTEREST  AND  GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

14.  Favor  auto  and  truck  traffic  over  other 
forms  of  transportation  by  building  more 
and  more  new  highways.  At  the  same  time, 
cripple  mass  transit  and  common  carriers^ 
such  as  the  railroads — through  burdensome 
taxes  and  ICC  regulations. 

15.  Waste  fuel  by  forcing  airlines,  buses 
and  trains  to  run  uneconomical  routes. 

16.  Create  legal  monopolies  in  utilities 
which  discourage  competition. 

17.  Restrict  oU  Imports  through  quotas 
to  satisfy  the  major  domestic  oil  companies 
special  interest.  Be  sure  and  call  it  "pa- 
triotic" despite  the  fact  that  99%  of  the 
American  people  are  harmed  by  quotas  which 
make  oU  more  scarce. 

AND  TO  COMFOTTND  THE  SHORTAGE 

18.  Mislead  the  public  into  believing  that 
it  was  caused  by  Arabs,  greedy  oil  companies 
or  people  driving  too  fast. 

19.  Give  U.S.  oil  away  to  "underdeveloped" 
countries. 

20.  Begin  a  campaign  to  confiscate  profits 
from  oil  companies  Ignoring  the  fact  that 
profit  percentages  are  still  lower  than  they 
were  in  1968  when  gasoline  was  cheap. 

21.  Once  a  shortage  is  rampant,  require 
domestic  sellers  of  oil  to  charge  a  price  based 
upon  their  average  cost,  thus  making  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  purchase  available  for- 
eign oil  selling  for  more  than  that  average, 
worsening  the  shortage. 

22.  Create  a  gas  allocation  plan  based  upon 
1972  consumption  figures  which  fall  to  take 
into  account  subsequent  shifts  in  popula- 
tion and  growth  of  large  cities;  creating  end- 
less lines  at  metropolitan  service  stations, 
even  while  many  rural  areas  have  more  gas 
than  they  know  what  to  do  with. 

23.  Finally,  set  up  an  agency  to  control  the 
energy  producers,  eventually  socialize  the  in- 
dustry, and  make  the  shortages  a  permanent 
feature  of  American  life. 

24.  Ignore  any  evidence  that  shows  your 
policies  to  be  in  error,  and  intimidate  any- 
one who  dares  question  those  policies  by 
branding  them  "ignorant,"  "greedy"  or  "un- 
patriotic." 

25.  To  condition  Americans  to  accept  con- 
tinual shortages,  borrow  propaganda  leaflets 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

from  Red  China  extolling  the  virtues  of  pain 
and  hardship,  and  denouncing  the  bourgeois 
sin  of  luxury  and  freedom. 

Solution  for  the  Energy  Crisis 

The  basic  solution  for  the  energy  crisis  lies 
in  eliminating  the  strangling  regulations  and 
special  interest  laws  which  created  it  in  the 
first  place.  Rationing  gas,  passing  an  "ex- 
cess profits"  tax,  or  rolling  back  prices  will 
only  compound  the  problem. 

Gas  rationing  is  at  best  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient. The  most  proponents  of  it  claim 
that  it  will  do  is  "distribute  the  hardships 
equally."  The  goal  should  be  and  can  be  to 
elUninate  hardship  entirely.  At  worst,  gas 
rationing  wUl  make  the  problem  of  the  en- 
ergy crisis  more  severe.  No  bureaucrat  can 
clearly  distinguish  between  pleasure  trips 
and  business  trips.  Further  rationing  Is  likely 
to  precipitate  an  economic  depression  by  de- 
troying  the  travel  and  vacation  mdustries 
and  by  disrupting  the  entire  lifestyle  of  sub- 
urban America. 

An  excess  profits  tax  would  take  away 
money  that  the  energy  companies  and  util- 
ities need  for  expansion  of  production. 

Rolling  back  prices  Is  the  worst  of  all  pro- 
posals because  the  artificial  lowering  of  prices 
Is  one  of  the  major  factors  which  created  the 
shortages  to  begin  with.  Low  prices  encour- 
age consumption  and  waste,  without  provid- 
ing the  profit-Incentive  needed  to  Increase 
production  to  meet  demand. 

Below  are  a  list  of  specific  actions  which 
cumulatively  will  end  the  energy  crisis: 

1.  Abolish  all  price  controls  on  energy 
companies  and  utilities.  Energy  prices  will 
then  rise  to  levels  which  discourage  waste. 

2.  De-control  the  profits  of  energy  com- 
panies and  utilities.  High  profits  are  a  tem- 
porary phenomenon  which  serve  the  socially 
desirable  function  of  attracting  new  capital 
to  areas  where  demand  Is  greatest.  Artificially 
lowered  prices  mean  eventual  shortages. 

3.  Relax  safety  standards  In  mining.  Min- 
ers can  best  determine  for  themselves  what 
safety  standards  are  reasonable.  One  stand- 
ard should  not  be  forced  upon  all  miners  in 
contradiction  to  their  wishes. 

4.  Make  more  Federal  land  available  for  de- 
velopment by  energy  companies.  Too  much 
land  has  been  withdrawn  from  production. 

5.  Permit  off-shore  drilling  once  reasonable 
safeguards  are  provided  against  spillage. 

6.  To  provide  Incentive  to  develop  cars  both 
economical  and  non-polluting,  eliminate  or 
greatly  reduce  taxes  for  auto  manufacturers 
who  produce  such  cars. 

7.  De-regulate  the  railroads,  buses  and 
other  common  carriers.  Stop  forcing  them  to 
run  imeconorrJcal  routes. 

8.  Eliminate  restrictions  on  oil  and  natural 
gas  imports,  and  duties  on  economical  for- 
eign cars. 

9.  Get  rid  of  the  Federal  gas  aUocatlon  plan. 
Left  to  their  own  oil  companies  will  natu- 
rally send  gas  to  areas  where  demand  and 
sales  are  greatest. 

10.  Eliminate  legal  monopolies  in  the  en- 
ergy Industry. 

11.  Encourage  the  development  of  alterna- 
tive power  sources,  such  as  solar,  geothermal 
and  nuclear  power,  by  making  companies 
producing  these  forms  of  energy  tax-exempt 
for  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

12.  Disband  the  Federal  Energy  Office. 
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engagement  yesterday,  I  was  imable  to 
be  in  the  Chamber  for  two  record  votes. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea"  on  roll  No.  95  and  roll  No.  96. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20,  1974 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  due  to  a  long  standing  speaking 


HIJACKERS  AND  THE  DEATH 
PENALTY 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20.  1974 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
vote  in  favor  of  final  passage  of  the  Anti- 
hijacking  Act  (H.R.  3858)  being  con- 
sidered by  the  House  today.  Obviously  I 
am  not  in  favor  of  hijacking.  On  the 
whole  this  bill  is  a  much  needed  piece  of 
legislation  to  protect  air  traveUere  from 
the  whims  of  desperate  or  unbalanced 
persons.  It  contains  commendable  provi- 
sions to  tighten  domestic  security  stand- 
ards and  to  bring  sanctions  against  for- 
eign coimtries  which  do  not  provide  ade- 
quate security  precautions.  As  long  ago 
as  the  Munich  Olympic  Games  tragedy, 
I  called  for  U.S.  action  against  nations 
which  do  not  attempt  to  discourage  hi- 
jacking and  terrorism. 

Despite  these  excellent  provisions, 
however,  I  will  not  compromise  human 
dignity  by  voting  for  a  btU  which  man- 
dates the  death  penalty.  The  act  requires 
this  ultimate  penalty  for  hijackers  when, 
as  a  result  of  the  hijacking,  a  death 
occurs. 

The  inclusion  of  the  death  penalty 
does  not  serve  the  main  purpose  of  the 
prevention  of  air  piracy.  It  has  never 
been  shown  conclusively  that  the  death 
penalty  acts  as  any  kind  of  crime  deter- 
rent. The  hijacker  is  already  a  desperate 
person  upon  boarding  the  airplane — a 
deranged  personality,  sometimes  a  po- 
litical fanatic.  The  death  penalty  Is  im- 
likely  to  stop  him  from  killing.  Either  he 
feels  invincible  or  is  convinced  that  he 
has  nothing  to  lose.  When  a  death  occurs 
during  the  hijacking  attempt,  the  hi- 
jacker may  become  even  more  desperate 
and  reckless  if  he  knows  he  faces  a 
mandatory  death  penalty.  He  may  cause 
more  death  in  a  wild  escape  attempt,  or 
decide  to  bring  the  entire  plane  to  de- 
struction with  him. 

Capital  punishment  was  to  a  major  ex- 
tent declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  1972.  I  believe  that,  if 
we  reinstitute  the  death  penalty  through 
this  legislation,  we  are  only  reverting  to 
the  past.  The  trend  of  civiUzation  has 
been  to  eliminate  inhumane  and  brutal 
forms  of  punishment.  The  death  penalty 
is,  furthermore,  inimical  to  the  concept 
of  rehabilitation.  Instead  of  trying  to  re- 
fashion a  criminal  mentality,  we  discard 
a  human  life.  The  punishment  is  also 
irrevocable.  Once  the  sentence  has  been 
discharged,  no  mistake  in  judgment  or 
miscalculation  is  remediable. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  may 
soon  be  reviewing  the  death  i>enalty  as 
part  of  either  its  inspection  of  the  crimi- 
nal code  or  its  study  of  current  legisla- 
tion reinstituting  the  death  penalty.  I 
believe  it  Is  rash  to  include  capital  pun- 
ishment in  this  legislation  reported  from 
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the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Comi  lerce 
CoRunlttee  which  has  not  the  Jur  sdic 
tion  over  penal  matters,  when  a  r  view 
of  this  most  terrible  of  punlshmec  s 
I  he  Judiciary  Committee  may  be  up  ;om 
ing.  The  House  is  being  forced  to 
on  a  much  needed  piece  of  legislatif  n 
hijaclcing  without  the  opinion  of 
diciai-y  Committee  on  the  advisability 
legality   of   a  death   penalty   prov  slon 
For  these  reasons  I  must  vote  aqainst 
the  entire  Antihljacking  Act.  If  it 
this  body  and  the  Senate  and  is 
by  the  President,  I  hope  that  the 
will  strike  from  it  the  objecUonabl^en 
alty  of  death,  leaving  the  antihija  king 
measures  standing.  I  look  for  cont  nued 
advance  in  human  thinking  on  capital 
punishment  to  the  point  where  the 
gress  will  approve  legislation  such 
have  cosponsored  (H.R.  5592)  whicl 
eliminate  the  repugnant  idea  of 
punishment  from  our  laws  altogether, 


I  isses 
s  gned 
c  )urts 


on- 
as  I 
will 
c#)ital 


MASS  TRANSIT  PROBLEMS 
IN  HAMMOND,  IND. 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVflS 

Wednesday,  March  20,  1974 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tfefHc 
congestion  in  northwest  Indiana  is  aul- 
tlplied  with  15  railroad  lines  and  se  eral 
hundred  highways  and  streets  temp<  rar 
ily  blocked  by  freight  and  passqiger 
trains. 

Thousands  of  automobiles  and  tilicks 
from  adjacent  Chicago  and  Wej  «m 
States  and  vice  versa  from  the  east  g  >lng 
west  create  trafQc  hazards  and  coi  ses- 
tlon  in  Indiana's  industrial  Calfmet 
region. 

I  Include  an  editorial  from  MarA  13 
Hammond  Times  on  the  great  tpifllc 
problem  in  this  area : 

Bad  Railroao  Tracks  Jeoparoiz£  the  pIblic 

Considering  tbe  poor  condition  of  raif-oad 
tracks  in  Hammond,  it's  a  nonder  a  di 
ment    like    the    Penn    Central's    last 
hasn't  happened  long  ago. 

Or  that  last  week's  smashup  wasn't  \ft>rse 
Explosions  and  flrea  from  inflamn^bles 
aboard  freights  are  fairly  commonpl 
derailments.  Luckily,  Hammond  has  es<iiped 
them. 

Railroads  generally  have  let  their  tiacks 
deteriorate.  Once  tracks  were  sUk  sn  x>th 
and  very  safe.  That  was  years  ago  durin 
passenger  trains'  heyday. 

EvM'  since  the  railroads  ran  the  passAiger 
trains  out  of  biislness.  there  has  been  Ittle 
need  for  really  good  tracks.  So  what  if  fr  Ight 
jovmces  and  bounces.  It  can't  compla  i  to 
the  conductor. 

So  what  If  freight  Is  damaged  in  ti  ,nslt 
or  lost  by  derailment.  The  loss  is  wrltt<  i  off 
In  various  ways.  It's  harder  to  write-ol  the 
cost  of  h\unan  life  or  injury. 

When  derailments  like  the  Penn's  c  :cur, 
people  are  Jeopardized.  One  Penn  Ceniri  1  car 
Blithered  into  a  bouse.  Only  a  wall  sepa  ated 
It  from  a  man  asleep  Inside. 

Another  car  flattened  a  parked  autom<  bile. 

Police  and  firemen  at  first  weren't  cc  tain 
If  other  toppled  cars  might  have  en  shed 
pedestrians  near  the  Penn  Central  righ  -of- 
war. 

Part  of  Amtrak's  on-time  troubles  irtth 
Its  paasanger  trains  arises  from  poor  U  icks. 
The  rlcketiness  also  prevents  some  Ai  Irak 


aU- 
reek 
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trams  from  running  at  speeds  they're  capa- 
ble of  gomg.  And  Amtrak  pays  the  railroads 
to  operate  Its  trains. 

Hammond  Is  littered  with  railroads. 
They're  a  hazard  to  public  safety  because 
of  their  rundown  tracks.  One  glance  at  most 
of  them  or  at  a  train  moving  over  them 
could  set  even  a  school  child  to  wondering 
how  the  cars  remain  upright. 

If  the  city  can  require  the  railroads  to 
repair  grade  crossings  or  to  observe  blocked 
crossing  regulations  and  speed  limits,  it 
ought  to  have  the  authority  to  require  that 
tracks  be  maintained  at  genuinely  safe 
standards. 

Penn  Central's  wreck  is  a  warning.  The 
next  accident  may  be  far  worse.  If  the  city 
can  legaUy  prevent  that,  It  should. 
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A  SXJPERB  PERFORMANCE 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDAU 

OF   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20,  1974 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
extraordinary  occurrence  Involving  an 
extraordinary  young  man  in  my  district 
should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  this 
body.  I  refer  to  a  television  newsman 
named  Bill  Anderson,  who  is  more  ac- 
customed to  reporting  crimes  of  violence 
than  to  stopping  them.  Nevertheless,  our 
own  chief  of  Memphis  Police,  William 
Price,  gives  Bill  Anderson  full  credit.  His 
prompt  action  in  ramming  his  television 
news  car  into  a  bank  robber's  vehicle 
"definitely  saved  the  life  of  a  Memphis 
police  oflBcer,"  Chief  Price  told  my  ofiQce. 

An  editorial  in  the  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar,  my  hometown  newspaper,  de- 
scribes the  event  and  pays  proper  tribute 
to  newsman  Anderson.  It  is  as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar, 
Mar.  19,  1974] 

A  SUFKRB  PKRTORMANCE 

Just  hours  after  banks  and  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  announced  a  plan  designed  to 
combat  the  recent  Increase  in  bank  robberies 
in  Memphis,  three  gunmen  held  up  the  Union 
Planters  National  Bank  m  Poplar  Plaza,  grab- 
bed hostages,  and  led  officers  on  a  dramatic 
chase  that  ended  in  disaster  for  the  bandits. 

The  anti-robbery  plan  involves  •1,000  re- 
wards for  information  leading  to  the  arrest 
and  conviction  of  bank  robbers.  The  case 
yesterday  never  reached  that  stage,  however, 
as  an  alerk  bank  employe  set  off  a  silent 
alarm  and  police  converged  on  the  scene  In 
force  while  the  robbers  were  still  gathering 
up  the  loot. 

With  three  hostages  in  tow,  the  gunmen 
were  allowed  to  drive  away.  Police  and  FBI 
agents,  directed  by  a  police  heUcopter  over- 
head, gave  chase.  At  one  point,  one  of  the 
hostages,  the  branch  bank  manager,  was  re- 
leased with  a  message  to  officers  to  allow  the 
robbers  to  escape  under  threat  that  the  other 
hostages  would  be  shot. 

The  officers  continued  to  follow  the  get- 
away car,  though,  and  It  eventually  turned 
into  the  parking  lot  at  The  Treasury,  at 
Lamar  and  Prescott.  After  watching  the  rob- 
bers' car  deliberately  run  mto  an  on-foot 
policeman  and  turn  to  hit  him  again,  a  news 
cameraman  for  WHBQ-TV,  William  R.  An- 
derson, gunned  his  car  tmd  rammed  the  get- 
away vehicle,  bringing  it  to  a  halt.  A  patrol- 
man was  wounded  during  a  brief  flurry  of 
t'unflre,  but  not  seriously. 

Then,  as  the  two  remaining  hostages  sat 
hornned,  one  of  the  robbers,  reported  to  be 
the  leader,  killed  himself.  The  others  sur- 
rendered. The  money  was  recovered.  The  only 


Injury  to  the  hostages  was  a  sprairied  ankle. 

When  one  considers  what  might  have  hap- 
pened, the  community  will  regard  yesterday's 
events  as  a  superb  oi>eratlon  from  every 
angle.  The  alert  bank  employe  who  turned  in 
the  alarm  .  .  .  the  restraint  displayed  by  the 
officers  In  permitting  the  robbers  to  leave 
the  bank  .  .  .  the  skilled  chase  by  the  law 
enforcement  agencies,  close  enough  but  not 
too  close  .  .  .  the  bravery  of  the  TV  camera- 
man ...  all  are  deserving  of  praise. 

We  are  reminded  m  this  episode  of  the 
tremendous  risks  faced  by  law  enforcement 
officers  as  they  flght  crime,  and  also  of  the 
futUity  of  crime. 

Maybe  the  new  approach  to  robberies  being 
taken  by  the  banks,  police,  FBI  and  sheriff's 
office  will  help  stop  the  spiral  ing  rate  of 
stlckups.  If  the  rewards  result  in  the  arrest 
of  those  responsible  for  some  of  the  recent 
robberies,  it  would  certainly  help. 

There's  nothing  quite  like  throwing  bank 
robbers  in  Jail  to  discourage  others  contem- 
plating such  crimes. 


BAN  THE  HANDGUN— XXXIV 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF  NfBW   TOUE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20.  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  irration- 
al, terrifying,  and  all  too  common  acts  of 
handgun  violence  have  turned  our  cities 
into  perilous  jungles.  Reprinted  herewith 
is  one  such  instance  reported  in  the 
March  14  edition  of  the  New  York  Post. 
The  easy  availability  of  handguns  must 
be  ended  on  a  national  basis: 

Kn.LED  BT   Gnu.  ON  ElGBTB  AVENTTX 

A  21 -year  old  Bronx  man  was  shot  to  death 
today  on  a  Manhattan  street  by  an  uniden- 
tified girl,  police  reported. 

PoUce  said  David  Tate,  of  1  West  Farms 
Square  Plaza,  was  shot  once  in  the  chest 
shortly  after  1  a.m.  while  standing  in  front 
of  2321  8th  Av. 

Two  witnesses  reported  seeing  a  teenaged 
girl,  described  aa  being  between  17  and  19 
and  heavy-set,  shoot  Tate  and  then  flee  on 
foot,  police  said. 


THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  STORY: 
AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  AMBASSA- 
DOR WALTER  H.  HEITMANN  OP 
CHILE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20,  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legacy 
of  destruction  that  Salvador  Allende  be- 
queathed to  the  citizens  of  Chile  will 
continue  to  plague  that  beleaguered 
country  for  years  to  come.  Three  years  of 
Marxist  misrule  had  brought  Chiles 
economy  to  the  point  of  total  collapse. 

In  the  rush  of  the  mass  media  to  dis- 
credit   the    new    military    government. 
Americans  have  been  given  a  distorted, 
largely  inaccurate  picture  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Chile.  No  one  wants  military 
rule.  Aside  from  a  total  Communist  dic- 
tatorship, which  was  the  direction  that  ; 
Allende  was  taking  Chile,  military  rule  ' 
Is  probably  the  least  popular  form  of  gov-  ; 
emment    to   us    Americans.    The   new  i 
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Chilean  leaders  obviously  recognize  this 
and  are  making  attempts  to  return  their 
coxmtry  to  civilian  control  as  soon  as 
possible. 

In  spite  of  our  personal  distaste  for 
military  rule,  an  accurate  accoimting  of 
the  activities,  accomplishments  and  facts 
about  Chile  today  should  be  expected 
from  the  U.S.  news  media.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  does  not  appear  to  be  hap- 
pening. 

In  order  that  our  colleagues  may  have 
the  benefits  of  "the  other  side"  of  the 
story  in  Chile,  I  ask  that  the  interview 
of  Ambassador  Walter  H.  Heitmann,  Am- 
bassador of  Chile,  follow  my  remarks.  The 
interview  was  conducted  by  Fulton  Lewis, 
the  highly  respected  radio  commentator, 
on  his  sjmdlcated  program  aired  Febru- 
ary 22  and  25  over  the  Mutual  Broad- 
casting System. 

The  interview  follows: 
Ambassaook  Heitmann  or  Chile  With  Fitl- 

TON  Lewis,  Mutual  Broadcasting  System, 

Washington,   D.C,    Februart   22   and   25, 

1974 

Lewis.  Last  September  the  Marxist  regime 
of  Pres.  Salvador  Allende — replaced  tempo- 
rarily by  a  military  government  whose  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  Ambassador 
Walter  Heitmann  is  my  guest  at  this  micro- 
phone now. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  how  long  does  the  present 
Chilean  government  plan  to  hold  the  reins  in 
Santiago? 

Heitmann.  Well  that's  a  very  difficult  ques- 
tion to  answer  really,  it's  the  same  as  if  you 
would  ask  a  patient  in  the  hospital  when  he's 
ready  to  go  home.  It  depends  on  how  strong 
the  medicme  is  that  we  get  to  heal  our  sick 
body.  The  sooner  the  government  can  return 
to  complete  freedom  In  the  country,  the 
better.  And  everybody  wishes  that. 

Lewis.  How  much  freedom  Is  there  now 
In  Chile?  The  government  now,  of  course.  Is 
predominantly  military — but  is  it  a  military 
dictatorship  as  described  by  many  of  Chile's 
critics? 

Heftmann.  It  is  not  a  military  dictatorship, 
it  is  a  military  government,  and  I  think  there 
Is  a  big  difference  and  everybody  knows  what 
the  difference  Is.  The  Constitution  is  in  effect 
in  Chile,  only  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
and  with  the  Constitution  some  of  the  lib- 
erties are  limited  or  restricted  right  now 
because  that  is  necessary  for  the  recovery  of 
the  country. 

Lewis.  Such  as — what  kind  of  freedoms, 
what  kind  of  liberties? 

Heitmann.  Well,  there  is  complete  freedom 
of  the  press  again.  The  control  was  lifted  last 
week,  so  every  paper  can  write  what  they 
want  to  write  and  of  course.  If  they  write 
things  that  are  against  the  law  (the  same 
law  that  we  always  had),  then  they  have  to 
go  to  court  or  are  closed  for  a  certain  period. 
That's  m  accordance  with  the  regulations  we 
have  and  it's  the  same  in  every  country. 

Lewis.  So  the  coiu-t  system  has  not  been 
suspended? 

Heitmann.  No.  it  has  never  been  suspended, 
the  Judiciary  system  is  the  same  as  before, 
we  have  the  same  Judges,  the  same  courts, 
the  same  courts  of  appeal  and  the  Supreme 
Court.  And  that  has  always  been  in  effect. 
That's  why  we  say  there  Is  no  dictatorship 
and  complete  freedom.  With  a  free  Judiciary 
system,  that  means  we  have  freedom. 

Lewis.  What  about  the  economy  of  Chile 
today?  Of  course  this  was  one  of  the  things 
that  led  to  the  downfall  of  Allende,  the  fact 
that  the  economy  had  fallen  apart  imder  his 
administration. 

Hettmann.  Well,  the  economy  as  many  of 
the  audience  may  have  already  known  is 
completely  wrecking  the  country.  A  fiscal 
deficit  of  a  thousand,  two  hundred  million 
dollars  and  that  we  have  to  cover  through 
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loans,  through  Increased  production  and  all 
the  ways  and  means  we  have.  Allende,  when 
he  came  Into  power  we  txeA  a  stirplus  of 
four  hundred  million  dollars,  close  to  it.  And 
when  he  left  we  had  a  deficit  of  almost  a 
billion  dollars.  And  we  expect  to  get  loans 
from  the  international  loan  institutions  like 
the  World  Bank  and  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank. 

Lewis.  So  gradually  Chile  is  recovering. 

Heitmann.  Is  returning,  yes. 

Lewis.  The  previous  government,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Salvador  Allende,  has  been  de- 
scribed as  being  anything  from  Marxist  to 
Marxist/Leninist,  and  In  different  debates 
there  is  a  difference.  How  do  you  describe  it? 
Do  you  feel  that  Allende's  regime  was  prin- 
cipally Communist,  Marxist . . .  ? 

Heitmann.  Well,  it  was  Marxist/Commu- 
nism, that,  I  would  say  was  the  exact  defini- 
tion of  it.  People  might  not  agree  on  the 
meaning  or  the  deflmtion  of  it  but  that's  the 
way  it  is.  And  he  said  it,  even  before  he  be- 
came president,  but  once  he  was  president 
he  never  recognized  It,  he  never  wanted  to 
tell  it.  He  liked  to  give  the  impression  that 
he  was  working  towards  a  socialist  regime, 
and  never  said  what  kind  of  socialism,  but 
we  found  out  what  kind  of  socialism  he  was 
taking  the  country  to. 

Lewis.  And  the  people  he  was  affiliating 
with  more  and  more  were  Fidel  Castro,  the 
Soviet  Union.  And  as  I  understand  it  many 
of  the  arms  that  were  used  by  Allende  sup- 
porters were  supplied  by  Fidel  Castro. 

Heftmann.  Yes,  I  would  say  that  Fidel 
Castro  was  his  advisor,  his  supervisor,  he 
told  him  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  things 
and  that's  the  reason  Fidel  Castro  spent  al- 
most a  month  In  the  country.  And  that's 
when  we  met  him  and  got  to  know  him  and 
we  disliked  him.  Fidel  Castro  Is  solely  re- 
sponsible, I  would  say  of  sending  all  these 
weapons  to  the  country,  with  the  knowledge 
of  Allende,  of  course,  and  that  Is  against 
the  law,  because  in  Chile  there  is  a  very  old 
law  by  which  every  arm  that  Is  taken  into 
the  country  or  bought  outside  has  to  go 
through  the  customs  and  needs  a  special  au- 
thorization. And  they  brought  these  arms, 
some  of  them.  In  boxes  in  the  Cuban  airline, 
and  they  were  taken  to  Allende's  house  where 
later  we  found  them. 

Lewis.  So  these  arms  have  been  recovered, 
pretty  much. 

Heitmann.  Most  of  them,  we  hope.  There 
must  be  some  hidden  somewhere,  but  It's 
going  to  take  a  long  time  to  find  them  all 
because  many  of  the  people  who  hid  the 
arms,  they  left  the  country  and  we're  never 
going  to  know  where  they  are  hidden  really. 
But  some  day  we're  going  to  know  the  exact 
amount. 

Lewis.  Chile  stands  out  alone  among  Latin 
American  nations  as  a  country  who  has  been 
wedded  to  democracy;  a  country  that  has  re- 
jected and  resented  foreign  Interference. 
What  was  the  reaction  of  the  Chilean  people 
to  this  sudden  Injection,  not  only  of  Cuban 
arms  and  Cuban  influence,  but  also  Soviet 
Influence  in  their  country? 

Heitmann.  Unfortunately  all  this  Informa- 
tion did  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
people.  It  was  handled  secretly  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  was  very  difficult  to  detect.  We 
found  the  arms  only  after  the  military  took 
control  of  the  government.  We  never  imag- 
ined how  many  arms  we  had  In  the  country. 
We  thought  maybe  a  couple  of  hundred  or  a 
couple  of  dozen,  we  never  realized  that  we 
had  tens  of  thousands  of  arms  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Lewis.  All  of  which  were  coming  from 
Cuba? 

Heitmann.  They  were  all  coming  from 
Cviba,  yes. 

Lewis.  Initially  Mrs.  Allende  declared  her 
husband  had  committed  suicide  and  then 
when  she  arrived  a  few  days  after  Allende's 
death  she  changed  her  story  and  said  Allende 
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had  been  murdered.  What  Is  the  truth  about 
how  Salvador  Allende  died? 

Heitmann.  Well,  in  the  fijst  place  I  would 
state  very  clearly  that  Mrs.  Allende  has  not 
her  own  opinion.  She  is  teUing  and  she  is 
saying  what  she  is  told  to  say.  She  Is  a  ma- 
chine of  the  international-propaganda  now. 
So  her  statements  and  her  words  really  have 
no  meaning  and  have  no  value  at  all.  And 
what  really  happened  to  Allende:  he  com- 
mitted suicide.  He  was  requested  by  the  mili- 
tary to  surrender  and  he  was  requested  three 
times  to  surrender,  and  he  thought  he  had 
control  of  the  situation  and  that  the  popu- 
lar militas  would  support  him,  and  he  would 
finally  come  out  as  the  big  winner.  And 
when  he  finally  found  out  that  nobody  was 
following  him,  that  the  imagined  image  he 
had  of  the  guerrillas  was  artificially  created 
by  his  followers,  then  he  had  no  other  re- 
course other  than  to  commit  suicide. 

Lewis.  In  a  sense  It  was  a  very  sad  thing 
because  Allende,  I  think,  probably  believed 
throvighout  the  last  month  or  two  that  he 
still  had  the  support  of  the  people. 

Heitmann.  Yes,  that  happens  most  of  the 
time  with  dictators;  they  never  have  the 
feeling  of  what  the  fteople  think  and  feel 
about  him,  and  it  was  the  same  with  Allende. 

He  was  told  by  some  of  his  body-guards 
that  he  was  very  popular;  that  he  had  the 
support  of  the  people  and  it  was  never  true. 
He  found  it  out  too  late,  otherwise  I  think 
lie  wc.uld  have  quit  the  government  before. 

Lewis.  On  another  controversial  issue  we 
get  varying  reports — some  people  say  that 
there  were  only  a  handful  of  casualties  dur- 
ing the  brief  skirmish  that  resulted  in  the 
ouster  of  Salvador  Allende.  Other  people  say 
it  was  a  massive  bloodbath.  What  Is  the  truth 
about  the  number  of  casualties? 

Heitmann.  Well,  there  have  been  many 
figures  in  the  papers  and  in  the  words  of 
many  people,  but  the  official  figures  state 
around  2000  casualties,  and  not  over  it.  Some 
people  talk  about  30  thousand,  and  if  they 
realize  that  In  the  last  war  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  countries  the  Israeli  army  lost 
(I  think  it  was)  1800  soldiers,  In  a  battle 
that  lasted  for  a  couple  of  days  and  with  the 
most  modern  and  effective  weapons.  So  when 
people  who  talk  about  ten  or  twenty  thou- 
sand casualties,  they  don't  really  know  how 
many  a  thousand  lives  are.  The  fiigure  Is 
around  2000  and  I  think  sJl  the  people  who 
fled,  who  left  the  country  and  requested 
refuge  in  the  embassies,  they  should  know 
how  many  they  kUled. 

Lewis.  There  is  another  controversy  about 
the  number  of  people — of  Allende's  support- 
ers— who  were  imprisoned  .  .  .  some  people 
say  that  there  were  many  murdered.  How 
many  were  executed,  what  is  the  truth?  How 
many  were  imprisoned  and  what  legal  rights 
do  these  people  have? 

Heitmann.  Well.  I  don't  know  exactly  how 
many  have  been  executed,  everything  Is  reg- 
istered in  the  files  in  Chile,  but  I  don't  have 
the  figure.  But  I  can  tell  you  that  all  the 
prisoners  that  we  had  in  the  country  came  to 
8000.  Four  thousand,  four  hundred  and  forty- 
two  requested  refuge  in  the  embassies  and 
the  others  were  taken  into  custody  into  dif- 
ferent places.  At  this  moment  there  are  only 
300  prisoners  in  the  country  awaiting  trial  by 
the  courts. 

Lewis.  So  there  have  been  trials,  and  as  I 
understand  it  there  are  not  Just  military 
trials  but  in  some  cases  civUlan  trials  when 
the  offense  is  a  civil  offense. 

Heitmann.  Yes,  every  citizen  has  the  same 
rights  he  ever  had  In  the  country.  He  can 
choose  his  own  defender  and  he  goes  to  the 
court  and  has  the  regular  time  that  every- 
one has  to  present  his  case  with  full  rights 
available. 

Lewis.  Ambassador  Heitmann,  many  lib- 
eral members  of  the  US.  Congress  have 
backed  legislation  that  would  allow.  If  it 
were  passed,  literally  thousands  of  pro-Al- 
lende,  Chilean  Marxists  to  enter  the  United 
States.  Now  you've  had  experience  with  these 
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people  In  Chile,  were  they  to  be  allw  ed  to 
come  to  the  United  States  to  live,  what  :oiUd 
we  expect  from  them? 

HxmiANir.  WeU.  I  hope  that  your  doi  lestlc 
system  and  your  democratic  life  hei  wUl 
absorb  them  and  will  convince  then  that 
they  were  wrong,  otherwise  you  are  go  ng  to 
see  what  they  will  do.  I  cannot  pred  ct  It. 
but  I  hope  you  don't  have  the  expe  lence 
we  bad. 

Lrwia.  How  militant  were  the  Allende  >aclc- 
•rs  In  Chile,  during  the  period  that  Sa]  fador 
Allende  was  president?  Were  they  tol  rant, 
were  they  understanding  of  people  wh  i  dis- 
agreed with  Allende  or  was  there  an  at  tmpt 
fey  them  to  suppress  antl-AIIende  sentii  tent? 
axmMAim.  Tes.  I  am  sorry  tbls  Is  lot  a 
telervlaton  station,  otherwise  I  would  show 
you  aome  pictures  of  Chileans  who  op  >osed 
the  goremment  of  Allende  and  were  tal  tn  at 
night  or  at  any  hour  of  the  day  Int  i  the 
Civil  Police  for  Interrogation.  And  theri  they 
were  beaten,  they  were  tortured  andlthere 
are  many  who  never  came  back  and  pome 
were  crippled  for  the  rest  of  their  Uvfc.  So 
that  Is  the  tolerance  they  are  preaching  now ! 
Lewis.  The  United  States  gave  ere*  t,  fl- 
naaclsl  credit  to  the  Chilean  goven  ment 
when  Allende  was  president,  and  that  redlt 
has  been  cut  off  now  ... 

HBFTMAif  N.  Well.  I  wouldn't  say  It  ha  been 
cut  off  now.  We  have  the  same  credl  and 
we  hope  we'll  get  more  credit  than  A  lende 
got  because  everybody,  in  official  c  rcles. 
they  have  to  realize  how  critical  the  sltt  itlon 
Is  In  the  country.  And  If  we  don't  get  <  'edit, 
that  means  that  the  Chilean  popu  itlon 
won't  have  enough  food  to  eat,  and  I  hinlc 
that  would  be  a  crime  against  human  r  ;hts. 
Lrwis.  Ambassador  Heltmann,  whaC  has 
been  the  Chilean  government's  resporle  to 
lequests  by  several  International  orgnlza- 
tJons  for  permission  to  Inspect  the  (  rlson 
facilities  that  have  been  set-up  by  th<  new 
government  and  to  investigate  the  stal  is  of 
those  supporters  of  the  previous  govern  nent 
who  have  been  arrested? 

Hettmann.  Tes,  that  is  a  situation  of  i  hlch 
It  is  very  unpleasant  to  tell.  During  Al  ende 
regime  they  used  Chile  as  a  guinea  >lg — 
everybody  looked  and  watched  what  was 
happening  in  Chile,  and  never  did  th«  7  try 
to  help  or  avoia  anything.  And  now  <  rery- 
body  la  going  to  Chile  to  see  what  the  c  nse- 
quences  were.  But  what  they  see  they  d  1  not 
print  and  they  do  not  tell.  'Hiey  onl  tell 
what  hEis  already  been  made  up  in  Jieir 
minds.  Everybody  is  going  to  Chile  t  see 
what's  happening.  The  United  Nations  :om- 
mittee  for  Human  Rights;  the  Red  Cros  and 
they  all  went  to  Chile  and  wrote  their  0  Sclal 
reports — very  favorable.  These  were  lever 
printed  In  the  papers  or  mentioned  li  the 
medlas.  And  there  are  many  small  g  oups 
ol  liberal  tendency  or  other  left-ori  nted 
groups  which  go  to  ChUe  Just  to  create  rob- 
lems,  and  when  they  come  back  they  tever 
tell  what  they've  seen,  they  only  tell  what 
they  were  told  to  tell  before  they  we  t  to 
Chile  to  teU. 

Lewis.  But   the  International  Red 
Committee  gave  you  a  favorable  ratini 
'      HzrrMANN.   Yes,   all    official   organizt  ions 
who  have  sent  groups  to  study  the  Ct  lean 
situation   are  all   favorable,   but   you 
read  it  in  any  papers  or  any  magazln 

Lxwia.  One  of  the  things  that  intere^  me 
la  the  economic  experience  that  Chil 
gone  through,  because  socialism  is  not 
rted  to  Latin  America,  it's  not  limit  a  to 
just  ChUe.  the  Socialists  are  trying  to  ei  Mtnd 
socialism  throughout  the  entire  world.  "  Then 
Salvador  Allende  took  power  he  prol  ssed 
that  he  was  going  to  have  a  governme  it  of 
the  working  people;  it  would  preservi  the 
Chilean  economy  and  it  would  expan<  the 
economy  and  democracy.  The  record  c     Al- 
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Itende's  government  would  suggest  th  it  it 
did  Just  the  opposite.  I  think  the  last  year 
of  Salvador  Allende  Inflation  went  u]  be- 
tween 300  and  400  per  cent.  And  in  hi    last 
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days  it  was  the  working  people  themselves 
who  took  the  lead  in  getting  rid  of  Salvador 
Allende.  What  happened  to  Marxism  In 
Chile?  Is  It  a  system,  that  in  your  view,  is 
Just  bankrupt?  It  could  never  work?  Or  do 
you  feel  that  the  new  government  is  going 
to  "reflne"  socialism?  Is  socialism  something 
that  Is  Just  history  now  In  Chile? 

Heitmann.  Well.  Chile  was  always  a  social- 
ist country  and  we  have  more  advanced  re- 
forms and  conditions  than  many  socialist 
countries.  In  freedom.  And  that's  the  differ- 
ence. And  what  Allende  wanted  to  do  In  Chile 
was  not  a  free  socialism,  a  democratic  so- 
cialism. He  wanted  to  Institute  a  totalitarian 
socialism — and  that,  we  did  not  accept.  And 
so  I  wouldn't  say  the  socialist  economy  Is  a 
failure.  Many  countries  have  socialist  econ- 
omies, and  we  have  it  right  now.  and  we 
call  It  "liberal  socialist  economy" — it's  a  dif- 
ferent system,  and  I  wouldn't  say  that  so- 
cialism is  not  g;ood.  It's  good  for  some  coun- 
tries, since  every  country  has  its  own  way  of 
living;  every  country  has  ways  of  deciding 
how  it's  going  to  be  governed  by  their  cer- 
tain system,  but  what  is  very  clear  and  defi- 
nite Is  that  there  is  no  "democratic  commu- 
nism'"— It  Is  totalitarian  by  origin  and  struc- 
ture. 

Lewis.  Where  does  Chile  go  from  here  for 
the  future,  economically  speaking? 

Heituann.  We  hope  to  recover  the  poten- 
tial we  had  in  1970 — that's  three  years  ago — 
we  hope  to  recover  that  In  two  more  years. 
So  it's  a  loss  of  five  years  In  Chile's  eco- 
nomic life  and  from  then  on,  we  hope  in 
three  years  we  might  reach  a  national  net 
product  of  around  $6  billion.  Right  now  it's 
close  to  $1.5  billion. 

Lewis.  What  formula  do  you  intend,  or 
rather  does  the  government  Intend  to  use  In 
developing  the  economy?  Will  the  govern- 
ment believe  in  private  ownership  of  prop- 
erty? 

Heitmann.  Yes.  there  is  private  ownership, 
and  It  has  always  been  the  same.  The  only 
thing  we  are  going  to  increase  now  is  the 
control  of  the  State  over  the  enterprises, 
over  the  organization  and  the  Industries.  You 
see.  we  think  the  industries  have  a  social 
meaning  and  content.  The  workers  are  not 
only  money  makers  or  machine  tools  for 
capital,  but  workers  are  human  beings  ajad 
they  deserve  the  right  to  have  participation 
in  the  earnings  and  the  profits  and  also  In 
the  management  of  the  organizations.  And 
that  Is  what  they  are  doing  now. 

Lewis.  So  It's  a  kind  of  regulated  free 
enterprise  .  .  . 

HETTMAIfN.  Yes  it   Is. 

Lewis.  Now.  what  about  Chile  politically? 
Now  there  is  a  military  government  there, 
the  government  leaders  themselves  have 
pointed  out  that  they  are  old  men,  that  If 
they  were  ambitious  to  be  dictators  they 
would  have  let  young  men  take  over  the  gov- 
ernment. But  they  have  declared  that  their 
Intentions  are  to  be  In  power  temporarily. 
How  long  is  temporarily,  and  what  happens 
then? 

HsrrMANi*.  Well,  there  Is  one  thing  I  want 
to  make  very  clear.  Chile  has  always  been  a 
democratic  and  free  country,  basically  demo- 
cratic. And  It's  going  to  be  that  way.  The 
Constitution  Is  re-written  right  now.  because 
we  have  to  make  some  changes  in  accordance 
with  the  past  experience.  What  I  think  has 
to  change  in  Chile  la  the  organization  of  the 
political  parties,  because  during  AUende's 
regime  and  afterwards  we  fotmd  out  that  the 
Chilean  population  does  not  accept  any  to- 
talitarian system.  They  like  and  they  love 
freedom,  and  they're  going  to  stay  that  way. 
And  political  parties  now  have  to  recognize 
that  it  Is  useless  to  talk  about  Communism 
and  other  things.  All  the  partleB  now  have 
to  reprint  their  contents.'  their  philosophical 
content.  They  have  to  consider  the  wishes  of 
the  Chilean  population  made  known  to  the 
world  after  September  lith. 
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Lewis.  What  about  the  Party  structure  It- 
self. One  of  the  ways  Allende  got  In  was  the 

fact  that  there  were  many  parties  running 

It  was  splintered.  He  only  got  36%  of  the  vote 
and  there  Is  reason  to  believe  (many  people 
have  asserted)  that  If  there  were  a  two  party 
system  in  Chile  that  he  would  have  still  got 
36%  or  maybe  40%  and  he  would  not  have 
won.  Do  you  feel  that  having  a  multi-party 
system  Is  good,  or  that  the  weakness  Is  there 
that  a  minority  candidate  can  get  in  because 
the  opposition  is  split? 

Heitmann.  Well,  I  think  Allende  became 
president  because  we  had  too  many  parties. 
That's  the  reason.  If  we  had  had  only  two 
parties  he  would  never  have  been  president 

LswiB.  Do  you  feel  that  Chile  should  move 
or  win  move  toward  more  of  a  two  party  sys- 
tem than  they  have  In  the  past? 

HErrMANN.  WeU,  1  think,  and  I'm  not  a 
poUUcUn,  but  I  think  most  politicians  are 
agreed  that  the  fewer  parties  you  have  in  a 
country  the  easier  and  the  more  logical  the 
government  Is.  If»  you  have  too  many  parties 
it  Is  very  difficult  to  govern  the  country  and 
to  come  to  any  conclusion,  because  then  the 
political  aspect  prevails  over  the  national 
necessities,  I  would  say. 

Lewis.  Ambassador  Heltmann,  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  being  my  guest  In  these  two 
past  broadcasts,  thank  you  very  much  sir. 
From  the  Mutual  Studios  In  Washington,  I'm 
Fulton  Lewis  and  that's  the  top  of  the  news 
as  it  looks  fi-oia  here. 
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Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  recently  came  to  my  atten- 
tion that  Mr.  Harry  E.  Plggle,  Jr.,  chair- 
man and  chief  executive  o£Bcer  of  A-T-O 
Inc.  of  Willoughby,  Ohio,  signed  a  state- 
ment of  support  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
Forces.  What  this  undertaking  means 
is  that  a  major  diversified  corporation 
with  annual  sales  of  approximately  $435 
million  and  with  15.000  employees  of  40 
companies  in  18  States  has  pledged  that 
its  employees  will  be  granted  leaves  of 
absence  for  mihtary  training  as  members 
of  the  Guard  and  Reserve  tinlts.  The 
young  men  and  women  of  A-T-O  will  not 
sacrifice  vacation  time  because  of  this 
duty  in  serving  our  coimtry.  In  announc- 
ing A-T-O's  aflOrmation  of  support,  Mr. 
Figgie  stated: 

As  far  as  A-T-O  Is  concerned,  we  believe  In 
the  necessity  of  a  strong  military  defensive 
organization  and  encourage  the  divisions 
of  our  company  to  actively  support  any 
young  man  or  woman  who  conscientiously 
gives  his  time  to  the  Reserve  Forces  of  our 
country. 

I  think  this  pledge  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Figgie  is  a  great  mark  of  his  patriotic 
feeling  toward  our  coimtry.  This  is  not 
the  first  time  that  he  has  demonstrated 
a  great  love  of  country.  As  a  yoimg  man 
he  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  during  World 
War  II.  More  recently,  in  a  statement  to 
shareholders.  Mr.  Figgie  said : 

The  Arsenal  of  Democracy  remains  a  valid 
concept  es.sentlal  to  the  survival  of  this  na- 
tion, and  responsible  citizens  should  be  con- 
cerned with  the  rapid  decline  of  our  na- 
tion's   defense    manufacturing    capabilities. 
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Because  of  his  great  concern  for  the 
national  defense  of  the  United  States,  it 
was  no  great  surprise  to  me  that  Harry 
Figgie  would  lend  support  to  his  em- 
ployees that  are  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserve.  As  a  tribute 
to  him,  I  insert  A-T-O's  pledge  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks: 
Statement  of  Support  Foa  the  CrARo  and 
Reservx 

We  recognize  the  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve as  essential  to  the  strength  of  our  na- 
tion and  the  maintenance  of  world  peace. 
They  require  and  deserve  the  Interest  and 
support  of  the  American  business  commu- 
nity, as  well  as  every  segment  of  our  society. 

In  the  highest  American  tradition,  these 
Guard  and  Reserve  forces  are  manned  by 
civilians.  Their  voluntary  service  takes  them 
from  their  homes,  their  families  and  their 
occupations.  On  weekends,  and  at  other 
times,  they  train  to  prepare  themselves  to 
answer  their  country's  call  to  active  service 
In  the  United  States  armed  forces. 

If  these  volunteer  forces  are  to  continue 
to  serve  our  nation,  a  broader  public  under- 
standing is  required  of  the  total  force  con- 
cept of  national  security — and  the  essential 
role  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve  within  It. 

The  Guard  and  Reserve  need  the  patriotic 
cooperation  of  American  employers  in  facili- 
tating the  participation  of  their  eligible  em- 
ployees in  Guard  and  Reserve  programs, 
without  impediment  or  penalty. 

We  therefore  Join  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can business  community  In  agreement  that: 

1.  Our  employees'  Job  and  career  oppor- 
tunities wiU  not  be  limited  or  reduced  be- 
cause of  their  service  in  the  Guard  or 
Reserve; 

a.  Our  employees  will  be  granted  leaves  of 
absence  for  military  training  in  the  Guard 
or  Reserve  without  sacrifice  of  vacation  time; 
and 

3.  This  agreement  and  the  resultant  poli- 
cies wUI  be  made  known  throughout  the 
organization  and  announced  In  publications 
and  through  other  existing  means  of 
communication. 
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Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
constituent  who  objects  to  perhaps  the 
least  of  the  Government's  trespasses 
upon  his  rights  and  his  pocketbook.  He 
brands  as  the  "height  of  irony"  the  fact 
that  he  now  must  place  a  stamp  costing 
10  cents  on  the  envelope  carrying  his  tax 
pajmients  to  Washington. 

In  the  past,  he  accepted  without  pro- 
test the  8-c»it  stamp  charge  and,  in 
years  previous  to  that,  the  lesser  assess- 
ments of  the  postal  service.  But,  it  seems, 
the  dime  figure  has  set  him  off. 

"It  is  a  crime,"  he  contends,  "to  make 
the  people  pay  the  costs  of  delivering 
their  money  to  the  spenders  in  Washing- 
ton." 

As  we  think  about  it,  the  man  has  a 
legitimate  gripe.  He  makes  out  his  re- 
turn, OT  has  someone  do  it  for  him,  and 
they  must  buy  the  10-cent  stamp  to  have 
it  (K>8ted.  If  he  pays  quarterly,  it  is  an- 
other dime  every  3  months  for  the  rest 
of  the  year. 

"It  is  not  the  amount,"  this  man  says, 
"but  the  principle  of  the  thing.  A  total 
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of  50  cents  for  the  year's  stamps  is  not 
much  when  we  compare  it  with  what  the 
Government  takes  from  us  otherwise. 
But  it  is  like  putting  a  pinch  of  salt  into 
a  very  bad  wound." 

What  can  be  done  about  this?  I,  cer- 
tainly, do  not  have  any  good  answers. 
The  postal  service  is  bogged  in  the  red 
already  without  loading  upon  it  the  im- 
mense burden  of  handling  tax  returns  at 
no  cost.  An  even  greater  deficit  brought 
on  by  such  free  tax  mailings  would  have 
to  be  made  up  by  taxes  and  this,  of 
course,  would  be  no  advantage  to  the 
burdened  taxpayer. 

I  wonder,  nevertheless,  if  something 
might  be  done  in  the  way  of  setting  up 
collection  centers  for  envelopes  contain- 
ing tax  returns  at  various  points  in  our 
communities — at  places  such  as  super- 
markets and  drugstores  which  all  o/  us 
visit  on  occasion.  The  returns  might  then 
be  picked  up  in  bulk  and  sent  off  to  the 
process  centers  without  the  need  of  a 
dime  stamp  on  each  one  of  them. 

Now,  in  this  era  of  the  10-cent  stamp, 
I  call  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  people.  They 
may  find  even  better  ways  to  relieve  the 
irony  mentioned  and  thus  make  some 
friends  among  irate  taxpayers  such  as 
the  constituent  of  mine.  I  am  sure  there 
are  thousands  of  them  across  the  Nation, 
taking  their  stand  on  principle. 
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Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly our  colleague.  Representative  Brock 
Adams,  testified  before  the  Transporta- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  In  his  testimony,  Mr. 
Adams  called  for  a  comprehensive  trans- 
portation policy  for  the  Nation  and  sug- 
gested what  such  a  policy  should  be.  He 
also  called  for  a  unified  transportation 
budget,  a  select  or  an  ad  hoc  committee 
on  transportation  policy  and  a  single 
transportation  trust  fund.  His  excellent 
testimony  aroused  widespread  Interest  In 
the  transportation  industry.  The  percep- 
tive testimony  of  Mr.  Adams,  an  acknowl- 
edged expert  on  transportation  matters, 
will  also  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues, 
and  I  include  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
time: 
concbessman  needles  department  op  tralfs- 

pobtatiow  on  polict  lag rxnuesentativs 

Adabis  Critical  of  Inabilitt  To  Get  Prin- 
ciples Statement 

(By  Jesse  H.  Merrell) 
A  leading  transportation  legislator,  ex- 
pressing dismay  at  the  repeated  failure  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  to  come  to 
grips  with  ever-pressing  transportation  prob- 
lems, last  week  unveiled  his  own  four-point 
plan  he  said  would  provide  a  solid  founda- 
tion for  solving  the  immediate  crisis  and  de- 
veloping "a  rational  plan  for  the  future"  In 
this  field. 

HOUSE    TESTIMONT 

Rep.  Brock  Adams   (D-Wash.)    a  ranking 
member  of  the  House  Commerce  Committee, 
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outlined  his  proposal  In  testimony  befOTe  the 
Transportation  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee. 

The  Infiuentlal  congressman,  regarded  by 
many  as  developing  Into  a  key  spokesman  on 
tran^ortation  matters,  was  one  of  more  than 
a  dozen  persons — some  of  them  other  con- 
gressmen— to  testify  as  an  aid  to  the  sub- 
committee's efforts  to  develop  a  national 
transportation  policy. 

Rep.  Adams'  four-prorped  approach  calls 
for  a  unified  transportation  budget,  a  select 
committee  on  transportation  (or  a  blue- 
ribbon  commission  on  transportation  policy) . 
a  single  trust  fund  for  transportation  and  a 
simplified  statement  of  national  tran^orta- 
tion  policy. 

In  simple  and  clear-cut  :anguage  that  was 
later  unanimously  praised  by  committee 
members.  Rep.  Adams  elaborated  on  his  plan 
to  attack  shc»-t-  and  long-range  transporta- 
tion problems. 

Criticizing  past  DOT  statements  on  a  na- 
tional tran^Mrtation  policy  as  so  many  pages 
of  near-nothing.  Rep.  Adams  said  DOT  has 
merely  given  Congress  "a  plethora  of  paper 
and  a  paucity  of  progress." 

For  example.  Rep.  Adams  said  DOT'S  1971 
transportation  policy  statement  contained 
41  pages  of  "Problems,"  "Existing  Policies." 
"Framing  Objectives "  and  'The  Status  of 
Transportation  in  America." 

The  similar  1972  report,  he  said,  was  a 
"slight  Improvement"  over  the  1971  report 
because  it  was  "only  25  pages  long."  Like 
Its  predecessor.  Rep.  Adams  said.  It  was  long 
on  "outlooks,"  "overviews"  and  "status  re- 
ports" and  short  on  recommendations. 

"I  cannot  understand."  Rep.  Adams  em- 
phasized, "why  it  takes  41  or  25  pages  to 
attempt  to  state  what  this  natl<»i's  trans- 
portation  pc^icy   should   be." 

Rep.  Adams  said  he  hadn't  seen  DOT'S 
1973  transportation  report,  but  that  If  It  was 
anything  like  earlier  ones,  "I  have  not  missed 
too  much." 

What  he  missed  was  a  51 -page  report — 10 
pages  longer  than  the  1971  report  and  aS 
pages  longer  than  the  1972  version — Trans- 
portatlMi  Secretary  Claude  Brinegar  had 
given  before  the  committee  the  day  before 
Rep.  Adams  testified. 

CRITICAL    OF   DOT 

Rep.  Adams  said  the  present  transporta- 
tion policy,  or  non-policy,  under  the  auspices 
of  DOT  Is  comparable  to  the  abominable 
snowman — it's  supposed  to  be  out  there 
somewhere,  but  about  all  we  ever  see  is 
tracks. 

Declaring  there  had  been  enough  talk,  and 
that  It  was  time  for  action,  Rep.  Adams  pro- 
posed the  following  statement  of  policy  to- 
ward the  regulated  Interstate  transportation 
Industry: 

"The  nation's  transportation  policy  should 
be  directed  toward  creating  and  maintaining 
a  privately  owned  and  operated  Intermodal, 
lnt«'state  system  regulated  by  the  federal 
government  In  the  public  Interest. 

"The  regulations  should  be  uniform  for 
_  all  modes  and  the  degree  of  regulation  should 
vary  with  the  degree  of  monopolizing  exist- 
ing at  any  particular  point  in  the  system. 

"Government  regulations  should  thus  take 
into  account  the  importance  of  both  trans- 
portation and  shipping  units  in  a  particular 
market,  with  competition  allowed  to  set  in- 
dividual prices  above  cost  where  neither 
shippers  nor  the  Industry  have  power  to 
control  rates  and  quality  of  service.  Other- 
wise the  rates  wUl  all  be  set  publicly  by 
governmental  regulation. 

SPEAKS    ON    REGt-LATION 

"The  ICC  should  be  given  a  period  of  time 
to  demonstrate  whether  it  can  overcome  its 
present  regulatory  lag;  if  not  then  the  regu- 
latory system  should  be  restructured  so  as 
to  produce  prompt  and  fair  regulation." 

Urging  Congress  to  act.  Rep.  Adams  said 
It  vras  "clear"  to  him  that  DOT  "does  not 
have  the  resources,  the  desire,  or  whatever 
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It  takes  to  develop — and  to  attempt  fl>  Im- 
plement— a  national  transportation  p  Ucy." 

During  questioning  by  committee 
bers.  Rep.  Adams  said  he  was  "not  sire"  a 
transportation  trxiat  fund — such  as  the  Ugh- 
way  Trust  Fund — was  necessary,  that  rund- 
Ing  could  be  done  by  general  approprli 
He  said  he  would  not  object  to  bi 
the  trust  fund  concept  In  the  futui 
conceded.  It  would  be  difficult  to  do  a^ 
ent  because  of  the  "constituency" 
transpKirtatton  mode  has. 

The  Highway  Trust  Fund  and  hi 
construction  were  defended  by  anoth^ 
ness,  Ray  W.  Burgess,  president  of  the  i 
lean  Road  Builders  Assn.,  who  labelj 
Nixon  Administration  policy  of  cuttli 
highway  building  contrary  to  the  ej 
Intent  of  Congress. 

The  administration-recommended 
way  obligations  in  fiscal  year  1976  w< 
$4.8  billion,  Mr.  Burgess  said,  over  $1 
Hon  less  than  authorized  by  Congres 
an  amount  which  "can  adequately 
nanced  out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Puid. 

At  this  slowed-down  rate  of  obllgatlc  i,  Mr. 
Burgess  continued,  completion  of  the  nter- 
state  System  "will  be  stretched  out  we  Into 
the  mid-1980s.  This  obviously  was  nc  ;  the 
Intent  of  Congress  when  the  prograr  was 
Initiated  in  1956." 

Likewise,  Mr.  Burgess  said,  primary  sec- 
ondary, rural  and  urban  highway  projec  s  are 
currently  "way  under-funded"  In  rel  ;lon- 
sblp  to  congressional  authorizations  ar  i  the 
ability  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  tc  "pay 
as  we  go." 

Recent  events  have  clearly  demonsSated 
how  much  all  Americans  depend  on  our  i  ,reet 
and  highway  network  for  a  variety  of  e  sen- 
tlal  services  and  needs,  Mr.  Burgess  said, 
ing  that  any  national  transp>ortation  ii>licy 
"should  recognize  the  predominant  rqe  of 
this  mode  of  transportation.' 

Such  recognition,  the  roadbuilding  ofclal 
said,  "means  we  miist  continue  to  devfte  a 
substantial  portion  of  our  federal  resoun 
our  very  vital  highway  trannsportation 
tem." 

In  response  to  questioning  by  Rep. 
McFall  (D-Calif.),  committee  chairman 
Burgess  said  the  ARBA  "feels  very  stroi 
that  there  should  be  a  "full  obligatloi 
Highway  Trust  Fund  revenues — Instea  1  of 
arbitrary  bcddbaclcs  by  the  administratli  i. 

Chairman  McFall  invited  Mr.  Burgei 
reply  in  writing  to  the  comments  mac  t  to 
the  committee  earlier  by  Transportation  Jec- 
retary  Claude  Brinegar  on  DOTs  role  U 
veloping  a  national  transportation  polic; 
Some    observers    said    the    hearings 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  the  minds  of  some  committee  members 
than  they  provided  answers  for.  But  the  DOT 
secretary,  who  has  been  on  the  Job  for  a  year 
now,  said  "future  statements"  would  attempt 
to  develop  needed  policies. 

Mr.  Brinegar  managed  to  be  specific,  how- 
ever. In  making  oft  repeated  administration 
thrusts  against  transportation  regulation  as 
administered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

Economic  regulation  of  common  carrier 
trucking  Is  "clearly  in  need  of  review  and 
revision,"  Mr.  Brinegar  declared,  referring  to 
such  "Inefflclencles"  as  "excessive  route  cir- 
cuitry 'gateway'  restrictions,  commodity  and 
backhaul  restrictions  and  the  lack  of  close 
coordination  with  energy-efficient  rail  freight 
service." 

Secretary  Brinegar  also  laced  his  lengthy 
testimony  with  such  old  cliches  as  "reliance 
on  free  market  competition,"  regulation 
limited  to  the  minimum"  and  "a  broader  and 
more  competition-oriented  view  of  policy." 

Such  dangling  phrases  almost  caught  Mr. 
Brinegar  meeting  himself  going  at  one  point. 
During  questioning.  Rep.  Silvio  Conte  (R- 
Mass.)  asked  Mr.  Brinegar  if  he  would  con- 
sider present  transportation  policy  "an  un- 
even fabric  Ill-suited  to  today's  needs,  an 
unbalanced  enconomlc  regulatory  structure 
applied  by  federal,  state  and  local  regulatory 
agencies,  with  Imbalances  In  Investment  be- 
tween the  various  segments  of  the  Industry." 
Mr.  Brinegar  swallowed  hard,  paused  mo- 
mentarily, and  with  an  uncertain  smile  said 
he  hesitated  to  answer  because  ke  feared 
Rep.  Conte  might  be  quoting  him  from  some 
past  statement. 

Laughter  rocked  the  hearing  room. 
Rep.  Conte  didn't  tell  Mr.  Erlnegar 
whether  he  was  quoting  him  or  not,  but  a 
check  revealed  that  Rep.  Conte  was  para- 
phrasing a  quote  by  Mr.  Brlnegar's  predeces- 
sor, John  Volpe,  and  a  statement  by  a  Re- 
publican task  force  on  transportation. 

Mr.  Brinegar  told  Rep.  Conte  that  he 
didn't  think  present  transportation  policy 
was  quite  that  bad,  and  that  he  would  not 
make  such  a  statement — unless  It  was  writ- 
ten out  and  handed  to  him  to  say. 
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AND  PRICE  CONTROLS 
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week — designed  to  help  develop  a  natl  nal         ^N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


transportation  policy — were  unusual.  In  that 
transportation  policy  questions  are  gene  Uly 
handled  by  the  Commerce  Committee. 

Rep.  McFall,  In  remarks  made  on  the  Hluse 
floor,  said  the  federal  role  In  developU  ;  a 
national  transportation  policy  is  well  es  ab- 
lished,  "but  clearly,  what  we  have  seen  i  om 
the  Department  of  Transportation  so  far 
cannot  be  considered  a  national  transpc  ta- 
tion  policy." 

The  committee  chairman  noted  that  the 
original  concept  of  DOT  was  to  "pull  togei  ler 
the  fragmented  transportation  modes  In  or- 
der that  they  might  function  in  a  coo  dl- 
nated  fashion,"  but  that  such  coordlna  ion 
"wUl  not  come  Into  being  until  an  integri  «d 
transportation  policy  has  been  developed  ' 

In  his  61 -page  statement,  Secretary  Br  le- 
gar  was  less  than  specific  In  detailing  IX  r°s 
role  In  a  national  transportation  policy  >e- 
cause.  as  he  puts  It.  the  very  concept  of  s  ch 
a  policy  Is  "Inherently  vague  and  elusive  ' 

He  did,  however,  list  10  general  prlncl  les 
he  said  could  be  used  as  a  guide  for  devel  ip- 
ing  a  national  transportation  policy,  lut 
these  principles  should  be  "regularly  revle'  ed 
and  updated,"  he  said,  leaving  even  the  pi  n- 
ciples  without  much  finality. 

Some  of  the  principles  recommended  by 
Mr.  Brinegar  seemed  to  raise  more  questi  ins 
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Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Leon 
J.  Davis,  president  of  the  National  Union 
of  Hospital  and  Health  Care  Employees, 
approached  me  to  request  my  assistance 
in  averting  the  adverse  consequences  at- 
tendant upon  a  retention  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  economic  stabilization  act 
for  the  health  industry.  Mr.  Davis  argues 
that  such  a  step,  besides  being  ineffec- 
tive In  controlling  health  care  costs, 
would  cause  extreme  hardship  for  the 
technical,  clerical,  and  maintenance 
workers  In  that  Industry  who  In  most  in- 
stances are  receiving  wages  barely  satis- 
fying the  requirements  of  the  statutory 
$1.60  per  hour.  Furthermore,  since  a  veiT 
large  proportion  of  these  workers  are 
members  of  minority  groups  and  fully 
80  percent  are  female,  perpetuation  of 
the  controls  in  this  area  would  be  used  as 
an  excuse  by  employers  to  make  this  al- 
ready disadvantaged  segment  of  the  la- 
bor force  bear  the  full  burden  of  budget- 
ary limitations. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Davis'  testimony. 


given  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  is 
pertinent  and  of  general  Interest.  For  this 
reason,  I  am  inserting  it  here  In  the 
Record  : 

Statement  op  Leok  J.  Davis,  PsEsmEMT 
National  Union  of  Hospn-AL  and  Health 
Care  Employees,  RWDSU,  APL-CIO 
I  am  Leon  J.  Davis,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Union  of  Hospital  and  Health  Care 
Employees,  RWDSU,  AFL-CIO.  1  am  here  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Union  representing 
100,000  members  in  15  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Our  memberslp  includes  serv- 
ice and  maintenance  workers,  clerical  work- 
ers, technical  workers,  and  certain  profes- 
sionals such  as  psychologists,  social  workers, 
licensed  practical  nurses,  registered  nurses, 
pharmacists  and  therapists.  Our  collective 
bargaining  agreements,  covering  primarily 
voluntarily  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  also 
include  community  mental  health  centers 
and  developmental  centers. 

Recently,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  George 
P.  Shultz,  and  John  T.  Dunlop,  Director  of 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  presented  state- 
mente  to  the  Senate  Banking  Committee  in 
which  they  proposed  that  controls  should  be 
extended  for  the  health  Industries  and  that 
controls  for  all  other  Industries  should  be 
ended. 

I  am  here  to  state  our  uneqlvocal  opposi- 
tion to  the  extension  of  controls  in  the  health 
Industry  at  a  time  when  controls  In  all  other 
industries  are  being  eliminated.  Such  con- 
trols have  no  logical  basis. 

By  singling  out  the  health  Industry  for 
mandatory  controls,  the  federal  government's 
approach  to  the  control  of  inflation  is  In- 
herently unwise,  unfair  and  unjust  and 
places  the  major  burden  on  those  least  able 
to  afford  It — the  hospital  workers. 

CONTROLS    IN    THE     HEALTH    INDtJSTRY    ARE 
T7NWISE 

Controls  in  the  health  Industry  are  unwise 
because  health  workers  will  have  to  pay  con- 
tinually higher  prices  for  the  things  they 
buy  with  wages  which  are  being  held  down 
by  controls.  Mandatory  controls  were  inef- 
fective In  controlling  the  prices  in  the  econ- 
omy. In  the  past  year,  prices  have  Increased 
approximately  9%.  The  only  success  of  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  has  been  to  keep 
down  wages.  This  is  understandable  since  the 
Program  has  had  the  active  support  of  most 
employers  In  enforcing  the  wage  standards 
but  made  only  feeble  attempts  In  enfotclng 
the  price  standards,  which  by  their  nature 
are  unenforceable. 

It  Is  foolhardly  to  believe  that  Imposing 
controls  on  such  a  small  segment  of  the  econ- 
omy as  the  health  Industry  will  have  any  ap- 
preciable effect  on  inflation.  In  fact.  Dr.  Dun- 
lop stated  last  week  that  we  do  not  know 
how  to  control  Inflation.  {New  York  Times 
February  14.  1974).  This  is  a  remarkable  ad- 
mission by  the  person  principally  charged 
with  holding  down  Inflation.  The  fact  Is  that 
no  control  program  can  operate  if  every  sec- 
tion of  the  economy,  except  one,  is  free  of 
constraints. 

No  matter  what  the  type  of  controls,  there 
can  be  no  effective  means  of  controlling 
medical  and  hospital  costs.  Pees  may  be 
controlled  to  some  extent  but  costs  consist  of 
the  totality  of  fees.  No  government  agency 
can  tell  a  hospital  that  It  cannot  buy  equip- 
ment, such  as  x-ray  machines,  which  It  con- 
siders essential  for  proper  medical  care.  The 
purchase  of  needed  medical  equipment  Jus- 
tifiably adds  to  hospital  costs.  SlmUarly,  no 
government  agency  can  tell  a  physician  not 
to  use  diagnostic  tests  and  various  types  of 
equipment  which  he  believes  are  necessary 
for  the  proper  treatment  of  his  patients. 
These  too  add  to  costs.  But  who  would  argue 
that  they  are  not  Justified?  Anyone  who  be- 
lieves that  price  limitations  on  medical  serv- 
ices and  hospital  fees  really  hold  down  costs 
Is  practicing  self-deception.  On  the  surface 
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It  would  appear  that  costs  are  being  held  in 
check.  Faced  with  such  limitations  hospitals 
and  physicians  will  reduce  the  services  they 
provide  with  the  result  that  there  will  be  a 
deterioration  of  the  type  of  medical  care  and 
services  we  have  been  striving  so  hard  to  im- 
prove over  the  years.  Thus,  the  American 
public,  the  health  care  consumers,  will  be 
paying  for  It  by  getting  Inferior  medical  care. 

Furthermore,  the  proposed  control  of  the 
health  industry  will  not  control  the  prices  of 
items  which  the  Industry  purchases.  Hos- 
pitals buy  food,  linen,  medical  equipment, 
drugs  and  a  myriad  of  other  Items.  These  vin- 
controUed  Items  will  also  Increase  hospital 
costs. 

The  Administration  has  estimated  that  the 
present  control  program  has  cost  the  govern- 
ment (or  more  properly  the  American  tax- 
payer) $200  million  In  administration  ex- 
penses. Private  sources  estimate  that  the  cost 
of  Industry  and  labor  In  complying  with  the 
regxUatlons  has  been  •721  mllUon  to  $2  bU- 
Ilon.  Considering  the  results  It  is  highly 
questionable  whether  the  enormous  cost  has 
been  unwarranted.  It  Is  even  more  unwar- 
ranted to  continue  a  bureaucracy  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  controlling  a  very  limited 
segment  of  the  economy. 

CONTROLS  IN  THE  HEALTH  INBtTSTBT  ARE  UNFAIR 

The  history  of  the  present  stabilization 
program  has  clearly  shown  that  the  govern- 
ment has  been  unable  to  control  prices.  The 
stated  objective  of  limiting  price  increases  to 
214%  per  year  has  never  been  accomplished. 
Prices,  especially  food,  have  been  skyrocket- 
ing for  more  than  a  year  and  there  Is  no  end 
In  sight.  As  a  result,  the  effect  of  controls  In 
the  health  Industry  will  only  be  on  wages. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation  no  other 
group  of  workers  will  be  subject  to  wage  con- 
trols. Such  a  proposal  Is  completely  Inequit- 
able and  highly  discriminatory  because  the 
greatest  Impact  will  be  on  low-Income 
workers — many  of  whom  are  from  minority 
groups  and  females — and  will  reqxilre  of 
them  a  greater  degree  of  sacrifice  than  all 
other  workers. 

CONTROLS    IN    THE    HEALTH    INDTJSTRY 
ARE    tTNjrST 

Wage  rates  have  been  getting  a  large  share 
of  the  blame  for  rising  hospital  costs  In  re- 
cent years  because  payrolls  constitute  about 
60%  of  total  costs.  Hospital  wages  have  been 
Increasing,  i^nrt  wage  Increases  are  the  costs 
most  visible  to  the  general  public. 

Total  payrolls  do  constitute  about  60  To  of 
total  costs  In  hospitals.  Where  hospitals 
have  union  contracts  the  unionized  wage 
cost  is  25%  or  less  of  total  cost.  The  largest 
part  of  hospital  payrolls  Is  attributable  to 
the  high  salaries  paid  to  executives  and  mid- 
dle management  professional  and  staff  per- 
sonnel. It  should  be  also  noted  that  em- 
ployees under  union  contracts  constitute 
only  8%  of  all  hospital  workers  nationally. 

I  am  not  ashanied  to  say  that  our  union 
has  been  responsible  for  raising  the  Income 
of  some  of  the  lowest  paid  workers  In  the 
country.  But  It  Is  time  to  deflate  the  myth 
that  Increases  for  low  wage  hospital  workers 
have  been  the  main  cause  of  the  rise  In  hos- 
pital costs. 

Despite  the  Increases  ovir  members  have 
won,  the  average  wages  of  hospital  employees 
are  stUl  relatively  low.  Hospitals  were  exempt 
from  minimum  wage  legislation  until  1967, 
and  took  advantage  of  the  exemption  to  pay 
wages  well  below  the  minimum.  Even  now, 
many  hospitals  pay  large  sections  of  their 
employees  the  minimum  of  $1.60  per  hour. 

The  truth  is  that  most  hospital  employees 
work  at  full  time  Jobs  at  part  time  pay.  For 
example,  the  last  census  reports  average 
wages  for  service  workers  In  hospitals  as 
follows : 

Male  Food  Service  Worker,  $4,000  a  year. 
Female  Food  Service  Worker.  $3,000  a  year. 
Male  Cleaning  Worker,  $4,300  a  year.  Female 
Cleaning  Worker,  $3,200  a  year. 
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The  plain  fact  Is  that  thousands  of  hos- 
pital workers  are  still  compelled  to  seek 
supplementary  assistance  from  welfare  agen- 
cies. 

It  should  be  noted  that  In  urban  areas  most 
hospital  workers  belong  to  minority  groups. 
80  ^o  of  the  employees  In  the  Industry  are 
females. 

Tlie  fact  that  hospital  workers  have  been 
catching  up  In  recent  years  is  due  mainly 
to  efforts  by  unions  like  ours  and  Is  hardly 
to  be  regretted. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  current  regula- 
tions permit  the  payment  of  a  wage  rate  of 
up  to  83.50  per  hour  without  approval.  How- 
ever, the  $3.50  wage  rate  Is  not  compulsory. 
Most  hospital  workers  are  unaware  of  the 
$3.50  per  ho»ir  low  wage  exception.  As  a  re- 
sult employers  are  stUl  claiming  that  they 
are  still  limited  by  the  5.5%  guideline. 

Both  Industry  and  labor  agree  that  the 
present  stabilization  program  is  a  dismal 
failure.  The  government  never  achieved  Its 
goal  of  controUlng  Inflation.  In  f8u;t,  the 
current  rate  of  inflation  is  worse  than  It  has 
been  in  anyone's  memory.  The  removal  of 
manawlatory  controls  last  year  from  all  indus- 
tries except  food,  health  and  construction 
was  highly  discriminatory.  The  proposal  by 
Secretary  Shifltz  and  Dr.  Dunlop  to  continue 
controU  for  the  health  Indxxstry  alone  is 
unconscionable. 

Anticipating  the  passage  of  a  national 
health  insurance  bUl,  with  an  effective  date 
and  provisions  unknown.  Dr.  Dunlop  was 
reported  by  the  New  York  Times  of  Febru- 
ary 14, 1974  as  saying: 

■To  let  the  controls  off  now,  with  the  proe- 
pect  of  them  going  back  on  again  .  .  .  would 
be  almost  open  invitation  to  everybody  to 
raise  fees,  charges  and  so  forth  before  Con- 
gress comes  back  in  with  a  health  bill  with 
a  cost-constraint  in  it." 

In  effect  Dr.  DurJop  is  holding  low  wage 
hospital  workers  hostage  untU  the  national 
health  bill  Is  passed  at  some  indefinite  time 
in  the  future. 

Dr.  Dunlop's  Cost  of  Living  Council  has 
recently  permitted  hospitals  to  raise  Its  fees. 
Hospitals  also  have  the  ability  to  Increase 
revenues  by  Increasing  the  use  of  ancillary 
services  such  as  laboratories,  x-rays,  etc.  The 
only  source  of  Income  for  low-paid  hospital 
workers  Is  the  salary  which  they  receive  from 
their  employers.  To  keep  their  salaries  under 
control  when  salaries  of  no  other  group  of 
employees  are  controlled  and  the  prices  of 
goods  which  they  buy  are  uncontrolled  is  to 
ask  these  hospital  workers  to  make  a  sacri- 
fice which  no  other  group  of  employees  in  the 
United  States  is  being  asked  to  make.  A 
majority  of  our  members  are  Black,  Puerto 
Rlcan  and  are  women  and  have  sfufTered  dis- 
crimination all  their  lives.  To  add  the  eco- 
nomic discrimination  proposed  by  Mr. 
Shulta  and  IM*.  Dunlop  will  Institutionalize 
another  form  of  discrimination  by  keeping 
their  wages  at  their  historical  low  levels. 

I  will  be  submitting  a  report  on  The  Im- 
pact of  Phase  III  Controls  upon  the  Health 
Care  Industry  which  was  prepared  for  our 
union  by  Dr.  Oscar  Ornatl,  a  full  professor 
of  Economics  at  the  Graduate  School  of 
Business  AdmliUstration  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity. The  information  In  his  report  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  Phase  IV  wage  con- 
trols In  the  health  Industry  and  provides  the 
underlying  basis  for  the  economic  Informa- 
tion In  my  statement. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF   NEW   JERSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20,  1974 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  March  25, 
1974,  marks  a  day  of  significance  for 
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American  citizens  of  Byelorussian  ori- 
gin. It  is  the  56th  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  independence  of  the 
Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic. 

Unfortunately,  while  .Americans  and 
people  of  the  free  world  commemorate 
this  day.  in  the  Soviet  Union  the  people 
of  Bj-elorussian  descent  are  forced  to 
"celebrate"  the  Bolshevik  Revolution, 
which  in  fact  lepresents  the  conquest  and 
subordination  of  Byelorussia  to  the 
U.S.SJI. 

The  first  All-Byelorussian  Congress 
was  dispersed  by  the  Soviet  Russian 
Army  on  December  17.  1917.  Despite  this 
action  of  suppression,  the  Council  of  the 
Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic  pro- 
claimed the  independence  of  the  Byelo- 
russian State  on  March  25.  1918.  To 
counter  this,  the  Soviet  Russian  Govern- 
ment of  Moscow  created  its  own  state,  the 
Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic, 
and  made  it  part  of  the  U.S.S.R.  The  to- 
talitarian CommunLst  system  was  then 
forced  on  these  people  and  their  freedom 
was  lost. 

These  courageous  people  have  been 
fighting  for  their  independence  for  sev- 
eral years  at  great  risk  to  their  lives.  As 
we  in  this  Nation  know,  freedom  is  a 
precious  thing.  It  is  even  more  necessary 
then,  for  the  free  peoples  to  recognize 
this  day,  not  only  so  that,  the  Byelorus- 
sian people  know  that  others  still  care, 
but  slIso  so  that  we  do  not  take  the  idea 
of  freedom  for  granted. 

Until  the  day  comes  when  the  Byelo- 
russians and  other  Individuals  residing 
in  captive  nations  are  free,  we  will  com- 
memorate this  day  so  that  those  who  are 
oppressed  will  know  that  they  have  not 
been  forgotten. 


REV.  H.  CARL  McCALL 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  active  and  creative  leaders  in  the 
Harlem  community  is  the  Reverend  H. 
Carl  McCall.  From  communications  to 
governmental  reform,  from  the  pulpit  to 
the  New  York  City  agency  offices,  Carl 
McCall  makes  his  voice  and  his  Ideas  felt 
effectively.  Issues  as  diverse  as  education, 
voting,  social  services,  antipoverty  and 
economic  development  are  within  his 
areas  of  expertise  and  concern. 

I  am  pleased  to  share  the  following 
article  on  Reverend  McCall  with  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress: 

Rev.   Carl  McCall:    Spokesman  for  Urban 

Revitale^tion 

(By  Claire  Palsner) 

"We're  a  voice  In  the  wilderness,"  said  Rev. 
H.  Carl  McCall,  president  of  Inner  City  Broad- 
casting Corporation,  referring  to  the  fact 
that  Inner  City's  radio  station.  WUB.  is  the 
only  Black-owned  station  In  New  York  City 
out  of  about  60. 

"The  community  expects  more  of  iis  than 
any  other  station,  yet  we  have  fewer  resources 
than  any  other  station,"  Eev.  McCall  stated. 
explaining  that  the  station  must  cover  the 
whole  Black  community,  while  operating  in 
a  situation  of  financial  restraint.  "A  heavy 
mortgage  is  the  only  way  Black  people  can  get 
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Into  business,"  he  commented.  He  U  t  thU 
was  but  one  aspect  of  the  generally  d  icour- 
oglng  economic  situation  ol  today,  In  which 
there  Is  a  "diminishing  Interest  In  Bla  k  eco- 
nomic development  by  financial  mstltv  Ions 

Rev.  McCall  described  WLIB  as  a  tatlon 
that  "listens"  to  people,  in  addition  ;o  be- 
ing listened  to.  How  has  the  progra  imlng 
changed  under  the  new  ownership,  t  has 
acquired  an  added  "depth  and  quail  r,"  he 
thinks,  with  more  emphasis  on  am  yzlng 
whafs  behind  the  news.  He  also  cited 
tive  policy  of  editorial  comment, 
sponsiblllty  shared  by  himself  and  . 
eral  manager.  He  feels  WLIB  devotej 
time  to  editorializing  than  the  White 
stations  that  are  Black-oriented.  Mr. 
a  Dartmouth  graduate  and  minister 

Metropolitan  Community  Methodist     

In  Harlem,  Is  also  chairman  of  the  ec  torlal 
board  of  the  Amsterdam  News  newspa  er 

THE   COST   or   NEGLECT 

The  content  of  that  "vole©  In  the  \ftlder- 
ness,"  as  expressed  In  th©  cogently  t  'gued 
views  of  Mr.  McCall,  comes  across  as  «}  un- 
relenting call  to  Invest  in  the  future 
cities. 

"If  you're  going  to  Improve  services,  lome 
one  Is  going  to  have  to  pay  for  it,"  he  spted. 
He  said  that  If  we  did  a  cost  analyst,  w© 
would  see  that  ultimately  it's  not  going  »  be 
profitable  to  continue  Ignoring  urban  rob- 
lems.  "It's  a  matter  of  alternatives.  F  >t  It 
on  a  business  basis:  either  we  do  it  this  way, 
or  we  pay  the  prlc©  that  way."  The  "<  jhu- 
manlzlng"  system  of  welfare,  he  feels,  "\  ould 
not  exist  If  we  had  Invested  earlier  In  ec  uca- 
tlon  and  traming  and  providing  jobs  for  peo- 
ple." Rev.  McCall  envisages  approachm  th© 
development  of  the  ghettos  the  waj  th© 
Western  world  tackled  the  developmei  t  of 
Europe  through  th©  Marshall  plan  Jfter 
World  War  n. 

The  means  toward  financing  urban  re^tal- 
Izatlon,  as  he  sees  It.  are  two-fold.  Pir  t.  Is 
the  rol©  of  government,  which  must  i  ivls© 
Its  tax  structure  so  that  w©  hav©  a  ruly 
progressive  and  equitable  tax  system.  "'  her© 
are  too  many  loopholes  for  the  rich  to  void 
paying  taxes.  .  .  ."  Then,  a  policy  of  "  exl- 
ble  and  realistic  grants  and  loans"  shou  d  be 
the  goal  of  government. 

The  second  link  In  the  renewal  of  our  i  Itles 
Is  lodged  In  the  private  area.  "Govern:  lent 
should  force  th©  private  sector  to  be  lor© 
flexible  in  Its  loan  making  policy.  .  .  .  B  nks 
are  chartered  by  the  state,  and  assets  an  not 
being  made  available  on  an  equal  basl 

nCFEACHMENT 

Tet  none  of  this,  or  any  other  solu  Ion, 
can  b©  realistically  expected  wlthou  "a 
Chang©  In  the  leadership"  at  the  federal  and 
state  level.  Advocating  th©  replacemei  ;  of 
Richard  Nlxoa,  either  by  resignation  or  Im- 
peachment, Rev.  McCall  stated.  "The  crln  Inal 
activity  and  the  Insensltlvlty  to  human  eed 
on  th©  part  of  the  President  should  con^  nc© 
everybody  of  his  unfitness  to  contlnuf  In 
public  office." 

The  former  chairman  of  the  Coilicll 
Against  Poverty  and  deputy  adminlstrat<  ■  of 
the  Human  Resources  Administration  ski]  jed 
with  eas©  and  familiarity  from  one  topi  to 
another  as  he  fielded  questions  on  such 
ranging  topics  as  drug  abuse,  housing,  de 
trallzatlon  and  the  Beame  admlnistrai 

The  former  Governor's  recent  antidrug 
he  described  as  "oppressive  measures  ' 
simply  haven't  worked."  Stlffer  penaltlei 


nothing  to  attack  the  root  of  the  prob:   m 


which  he  sees  as  "deprivation,  lack  of 

porttmlty,  outright  racism   .   .    ."  He 

rhetorically,  "Stay  off  drugs  for  what? 

Just  as  h©  condemns  th©  "short-ranje," 
•'piecemeal"  approach  shown  by  our  lea 
In  regard  to  the  drug  problem,  he  faults 
planning  process  In  the  housing  field  as 
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ing  "short  sighted"  and  "fragmented."  In 
contrast.  Rev.  McCall  points  to  certain  large 
developments  In  Europe  Illustrating  the  way 
building  programs  can  create  "total  com- 
munities." People  need  more  than  Just  the 
four  walls  of  their  residence,  they  need  serv- 
ices too,  be  emphasizes. 

GOVERNING    NEW  YORK 

Turning  from  Issues  and  policy  to  admin- 
istration, Mr.  McCall  stated  that  we  are  not 
getting  enough  minorities  Into  civil  service. 

With  respect  to  the  new  city  government, 
he  was  "not  generally  impressed  with  the 
people"  Mayor  Abraham  Beame  has  named  to 
office  so  far.  Concerning  minority  appoint- 
ments, while  noting  there  have  been  few  of 
them  up  to  this  point,  he  felt  it  was  too  soon 
for  final  judgment.  Saying  he  didn't  know 
much  about  Deputy  Mayor  Paul  Gibson,  he 
felt  he  should  be  given  "every  opportunity." 

In  his  belief  that  the  movement  toward 
decentralization  should  continue,  not  only 
in  the  schools  but  In  other  areas.  Rev.  Mc- 
Call recommends  making  the  various  local 
districts  coincide  to  eliminate  the  present 
overlapping  of  boundaries  In  administering 
health,  planning,  sanitation,  educational, 
etc.,  services.  Should  local  bodies  remain  ad- 
visory? "People  aren't  going  to  buy  advisory 
situations.  They  want  decision  making 
powers  .  .  .  and  they  have  the  ability,  the 
energy  Is  there." 

Mr.  McCall's  emphasis  on  community 
participation  In  the  political  system  is  re- 
flected In  his  efforts  towards  Increasing  mi- 
nority voter  registration  and  education  in  his 
capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Citizens  Voter 
Education  Campaign. 

Rev.  McCall,  organizer,  minister,  writer,  ad- 
ministrator, person  In  the  media,  combines 
activities  which  might  well  fill  up  many 
lives.  How  does  he  find  the  time?  "You  start 
with  breakfast  meetings  and  end  up  with 
midnight  meetings."  The  void  must  some- 
how be  filled,  he  says. 
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LEGISLATIVE  REPORT 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 


OP   NEW   JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20,  1974 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  periodi- 
cally. I  mall  a  newsletter  to  my  constit- 
uents in  order  to  keep  them  Informed 
of  my  legislative  activities. 

My  most  recent  newsletter  deals  with 
one  of  the  most  serious  domestic  prob- 
lems facing  the  Nation— the  energy 
crisis.  Although  the  lifting  of  the  oil 
embargo  by  most  Middle  East  nations  Is 
extremely  encouraging  and  will  natur- 
ally help  meet  our  requirements,  I  think 
It  Is  important  to  remember  that  Fed- 
eral Energy  Office  Administrator  WU- 
ham  E.  Simon  has  warned  that  a  short- 
age will  still  exist. 

The  contents  of  my  latest  newsletter 
follow: 

Leoislattve  Report 
the  fbustratino  enerct  crisis 
A  recent  survey  showed  that  most  Ameri- 
can consider  the  energy  crisis  the  nation's 
most  serious  domestic  problem — a  conclu- 
sion that  shouldn't  be  a  surprise  to  anyone. 
The  crisis  has  not  only  affected  every 
family,  but  has  created  more  public  indigna- 
tion, confusion,  and  frtistratlon  than  any 
domestic  Issue  In  recent  congressional 
memory.  And  the  public  has  every  right  to 
feel  this  way — for  several  reasons: 


Because  of  the  serious  gasoline  shortage 
motorUts  have  had  to  face  long  lines  and 
cannot  always  get  the  amount  of  fuel  they 
need.  Although  the  congestion  Is  not  as  bad 
as  It  used  to  be,  tempers  are  short,  with  vio- 
lence sometimes  erupting.  In  one  Middle- 
sex County  community,  a  motorist  who  was 
refused  gasoline  hit  the  station  attendant 
with  a  shovel. 

Despite  "controls"  on  petroleum  products, 
prices  have  Increased  tremendously.  In 
March,  1973,  for  example,  regular  gasoline 
was  selling  at  an  average  of  35  cents  a  gal- 
lon. A  year  later — with  "controls"  still  on 

the  price  has  skyrocketed  to  a  shocking  5o 
cents  a  gallon— a  rise  of  42% !  And  fuel  oil 
bills  are  expected  to  Increase  by  more  than 
25%  this  year  after  a  disturbing  rise  In  1973. 
Over  232,000  persons  have  lost  their  Jobs  in 
the  Nation  due  to  the  energy  crisis,  with 
more  than  14,000  workers  In  N.J.  Involved  In 
energy-related  layoffs  since  January.  Espe- 
cially hard  hit  are  auto,  chemical  and  plastic 
Industries.  Linden's  General  Motors  plant 
closed  down  for  several  weeks  in  lat©  Febru- 
ary throwmg  2.000  employees  out  of  work, 
and  the  Delco-Remy  plant  In  New  Brunswick 
laid  off  workers.  A  chemical  firm  In  Fords  re- 
ported 6%  of  Its  employees  absent  each  day 
because  they  cannot  buy  enough  gasoime, 
and  hospital  officUls  said  that  patient  care 
has  been  seriously  threatened  by  "Intolerably 
low"  hospital  staffing  levels  caused  by  the 
fuel  shortage.  When  Labor  Secretary  Peter  J. 
Brennan  appeared  before  the  Labor-HEW 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  on  which  I 
serve,  I  expressed  deep  concern  over  high  un- 
employment in  Middlesex  and  Union  counties 
and  urged  the  NUon  Administration  to  fol- 
low the  Intent  of  Congress  and  Implement 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Trata- 
Ing  Act,  which  Is  supposed  to  help  th©  un- 
employed through  Federal  grants.  Unfortu- 
nately, th©  Nixon  Administration  Is  Ignoring 
congressional  Intent  by  arbltrarUy  changing 
the  dutrlct  I  represent  thousands  of  Jobs  and 
employment.  The  revised  method  would  cost 
the  district  I  represent  thousands  of  Jobs  and 
millions  of  dollars  in  U.S.  grants. 

NEAR-RECORD    VOLUME    OP    MAIL    PROM 
AROUSED    CONSTITUENTS 

What  started  out  to  be  a  fairly  serious 
problem  when  the  Middle  East  embargo  of  oU 
took  place,  has  turned  Into  a  real  crisis.  I've 
been  in  Congress  for  over  11  years  and  except 
for  Impeachment  letters,  I  have  never  re- 
ceived more  mall  than  correspondence  on  the 
gasoline  shortage.  Excerpts  from  a  few  of 
those  letters  reflect  an  almost  desperate  ap- 
peal for  help.  From  a  man  In  Woodbrldge: 
"Th©  gasoline  situation  is  gettmg  worse.  I 
have  to  wait  In  long  Itaes  to  buy  a  few  gallons 
at  outrageous  prices.  ..."  A  woman  from 
North  Brunswick  wrote:  "Th©  gas  shortage 
has  reached  a  disastrous  point.  Our  vlsltmg 
nurses  are  unable  to  purchase  gasoline  nec- 
essary to  visit  crltlcally-iu  patients.  .  .  ." 
And  from  a  man  In  Edison:  "My  work  is  suf- 
fering because  I  can't  get  enough  gasoline. 
If  things  don't  get  any  better,  I  won't  have 
a  Job.  .  .  ." 

BLAME    FOR    THE   CRISIS    SHOULD    BE    SHARED 

It  would  be  expedient  to  place  all  blame 
for  the  energy  problems  on  one  person  or 
group,  but  that  would  be  unfair  and  irre- 
sponsible. Some  believe  that  Arab  nations  de- 
serve the  greatest  condemnation  because  of 
their  oU  embargo.  The  embargo,  of  course, 
contributed  to  the  severe  shortage  here.  How- 
ever, since  the  Middle  East  supplies  the 
United  States  with  only  about  10%  of  its  oil 
requirements,  it  certainly  is  not  the  main 
reason.  Others  should  also  share  the  blame. 

OU  companies  enjoyed  fantastic  profits  at 
a  time  when  some  restraint  should  have  been 
practiced.  Many  persons  were  astounded  to 
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hear  Treasury  Secretary  George  P.  Shultz 
disclose  that  net  profits  of  oil  firms  In  1973 
averaged  the  highest  In  11  years.  Th©  top 
five  oU  companies  had  almost  unbelievable 
years  In  net  profits:  Exxon,  the  world's  larg- 
est, showed  a  profit  of  (2.4  billion,  an  Increase 
of  69%  over  1972;  the  Royal  Dutch/SheU 
Group,  $1.7  bUllon,  a  leap  of  153%;  Texaco, 
$1.3  bUllon,  a  rise  of  45%;  MobU,  $842  mil- 
lion, up  47%;  and  Gulf  made  a  net  profit  of 
$800  mUUon— a  gain  of  79%  I  N.Y.  Times  re- 
porter Leonard  Silk  expressed  the  feelings  of 
millions  of  Americans  when  he  wrote,  "The 
oU  crista  i^pears  to  b©  bad  news  for  every- 
body— except  th©  oil  industry."  Windfall 
profits  would  have  l)een  prohibited  In  a  bill 
that  was  filibustered  by  the  Senate  In  Decem- 
ber after  passing  the  House.  I  voted  for  a 
windfall  profits  ban  m  the  bill,  but  it  was  de- 
leted In  the  Energy  Emergency  Act  passed  by 
Congress  in  February.  President  Nixon's  veto 
of  the  legislation  was  a  great  disappointment 
to  me.  It  not  only  would  have  rolled  back 
prices  on  domestic  crude  oU.  but  contained 
othM^  provisions  that  would  have  helped  in 
fighting  the  crisis. 

The  Nixon  Administration  should  also  be 
criticized  for  Ignoring  warnings  for  more 
than  2  years  that  crude  oil  supplies  were 
Inadequate  to  r-.eet  rising  demands,  and 
setting  unrealistic  petroleum  Import  quotas. 
For  Instance,  Time  magazine  reported  that 
to  1969,  when  a  Cabinet-level  task  force  was 
about  to  recommend  a  plan  to  drop  oil  im- 
port quotas,  Exxon's  chairman  arranged  a 
private  meeting  with  President  Nixon,  who 
eventually  made  the  decision  to  keep  the 
quotas.  Unrealistic  quotas  are  harmful  to 
American  consumers  because  they  not  only 
reduce  the  supply  of  oil  In  this  country,  but 
also  have  a  tendency  to  keep  prices  higher — 
and  they  are  obviously  too  high.  The  Execu- 
tive Branch  failed  to  exercise  effective  lead- 
ership, but  I  frankly  believe  that  Congress 
could  have  taken  swifter  and  more  vigorous 
action,  too.  Speaking  on  the  House  Floor 
in  late  February,  I  told  my  colleagues  that 
It  was  "Incomprehensible"  to  m©  that  Con- 
gress did  not  act  sooner.  "One  does  not  deal 
with  an  emergency  by  considering  legislation 
for  three  months,"  I  told  the  House. 

Neither  is  the  Nation  devoid  of  blame. 
With  6%  of  the  world's  population,  the 
United  States  consumes  35%  of  the  world's 
energy  supply.  We  take  energy  supplies  for 
granted  as  if  they  will  last  forever  and 
sometimes  use  electricity,  oil,  natural  gas, 
gasoline,  and  other  energy  sources  unneces- 
sarily. One  program  that  will  eventually  help 
Is  legislation  passed  by  Congress  that  calls 
for  billions  of  dollars  to  be  spent  for  de- 
veloping shale  deposits  and  extract  oil  and 
other  energy  sources.  Unless  more  self- 
dlsclpUne  Is  practiced  by  all  of  us,  the  energy 
shortages  that  plague  us  now  wUl  contmue. 
In  fact,  it  was  disturbing  to  read  that 
WUllam  E.  Simon,  administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  (FEO)  said  in  late  January  that 
the  Nation  faces  "severe  energ^y  shortages  In 
the  years  ahead." 

SOME  PROGRESS  IS  BEING  MADE 

Governor  Brendan  T.  Byrne,  with  whom 
my  office  has  been  working  on  energy  prob- 
lems, has  shown  strong  leadership  In  dealing 
with  the  severe  gasoline  shortage  In  New 
Jersey.  On  Feb.  8th,  Governor  Byrne  an- 
nounced a  mandatory  state-wide  gasoline 
rationing  program,  second  in  the  Nation.  The 
modified  rationing  system  has  cut  lines  at 
service  stations,  but  It  Is  not  the  solution  to 
the  Infuriating  gasoline  shortage.  What  wUl 
help  is  a  more  equitable  redistribution  pol- 
icy— something  that  was  partly  achieved 
when  Governor  Byrne  and  the  New  Jersey 
Congressional  Delegation  were  able  to  obtain 
an  additional  23  million  gallons  of  gasoline 
in  Febr..ary  for  N.J.  drl^^ers.  as  well  as  an  In- 
crease of  34  mUIton  gallons  scheduled  for 
March.  Motorists,  however,  should  not  feel 
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euphoric  over  this.  The  real  solution  Is  In- 
creased production  of  gasoline  by  oU  firms. 
It's  Important  for  consumers  to  remember 
this.  The  lifting  of  the  Arab  oU  embargo  wlU 
ease  the  crisis,  not  end  It. 

In  letters  to  President  Nixon  and  FEO  Ad- 
ministrator Simon,  my  NJ.  coUeagues  and 
I  also  had  urged  that  an  Investigation  b© 
made  to  determtae  why  N.J.  has  not  received 
Its  fair  share  of  gasoltae  whUe  other  states 
have  more  than  enough.  I've  also  sent  tele- 
grams to  major  oil  firms,  requesting  their 
complete  cooperation  with  FEO  in  provldtag 
an  adequate  supply  of  gasoline  for  retaUers 
and  consxuners.  "Th©  impact  on  N.J.  Is  much 
greater  than  elsewhere  and  the  need  for  an 
Increased  supply  her©  Is  Imperative."  I  wrote 
to  th©  oU  firms.  In  addition,  I'm  worktog 
with  Rep.  James  J.  Howard  (Dem.-N.J.), 
Chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  the  rest  of  th©  NJ.  delegation  to 
bring  m  more  gasoline  and  flJid  out  why  cer- 
tain oil  companies  are  not  complying  with 
th©  allocation  regulations  Issued  by  the  gov- 
ernment. Furthermore,  I'm  working  closely 
with  two  officers  of  th©  N.J.  Gasoline  Re- 
taUers' Association — Gerald  Ferrara  and  Vta- 
cent  Barone.  They  have  pledged  the  coopera- 
tion of  station  owners  In  every  practical  way. 
Communities  have  also  contacted  me  on 
problems  and  I'm  doing  aU  I  can  to  help 
them. 

PATTEN  BILLS  HELPING  TO  FIGHT  ENERGT  CRISIS 

Because  of  the  urgency  that  exists,  I  helped 
sponsor  legislation  to  establish  a  House  Com- 
mittee on  Energy,  and  one  that  would  create 
a  National  Energy  Information  System  and 
authorize  the  Interior  Dept.  to  taJte  an  In- 
ventory of  aU  U.S.  energy  resources  on  public 
lands.  Under  this  bill,  major  energy  firms 
would  submit  aim\ial  reports  on  their  assets 
and  operations.  It  Is  my  conviction  that  firms 
do  not  always  provide  aU  the  Information 
they  should.  If  It  Is  signed  Into  law,  the  ta- 
formatlon  would  help  the  government  deal 
with  the  energy  crisis  by  enabimg  It  to  know 
more  about  what  oU  reserves  are,  and  where 
they  are  located. 

Another  measvire  I  helped  sponsor  would 
authorize  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Commission  to  conduct  an  investiga- 
tion and  study  of  the  Importing,  Inventory 
and  distribution  of  crude  oU.  residual  fuel 
oU.  and  refined  petroleum  products.  (See 
box  above).  Although  most  of  the  oU  w© 
use  Is  produced  In  this  country,  w©  should 
know  all  the  facts  about  oU  that  is  Imported 
by  us. 

Another  energy-related  measure  I  co-spon- 
sored was  the  Solar  Heating  and  Cooimg 
Demonstration  Act  of  1974.  which  was  passed 
by  the  House  last  month. 

Since  the  Nation  faces  shortages  In  heat- 
ing oil.  I  feel  that  It's  Important  to  develop 
new  sources  for  heating  homes  and  plants. 
On©  of  th©  most  promlsmg  Is  utUlzmg  the 
world's  greatest  source  of  energy — the  sun. 
Its  vast  potential  should  be  developed — a 
potential  cited  by  space  e]q>ert  Dr.  Wernher 
Von  Braun.  who  Is  very  optimistic  about  fu- 
ture benefits  of  solar  energy.  My  bill,  of 
course.  Involves  a  long-term  solution,  but 
the  program  offers  encoxiraglng  prospects. 
Hearings  have  been  held  by  the  Senate, 
where  passage  is  also  expected  and  I'm  confi- 
dent that  the  President  wlU  sign  It. 
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the  Congress  ttie  accomplishments  on 
one  of  Kem  County,  Calif.'s  most  active 
and  distinguished  families,  the  Leonard 
Sturtevant  family  of  Bakersfield.  Len, 
Betty  and  sons  Brian,  Larry  and  Scott 
have  served  tJieir  community  and  Nation 
in  countless  ways  with  dedication  and 
selflessness.  On  Friday,  March  22,  1974, 
they  are  to  be  honored  by  their  many 
friends  for  this  service.  I  am  proud  to  be 
able  to  participate  in  this  way. 

The  Sturtevant  family's  lengthy  list  of 
activities  includes  scouting,  service  clubs, 
political  activities,  chsuitable  work,  fund 
raising,  and  youth  programs.  As  volim- 
teers,  they  have  personally  expended 
time  and  money  at  any  cost  to  them  to  be 
of  service  to  their  fellow  man.  The 
Sturtevants  can  always  be  counted  on  to 
perform  any  task  assigned,  and  to  do  it 
the  best  way  possible.  They  are  stalwarts 
of  many  organizations  which  have  recog- 
nized their  generosity,  said  made  good 
use  of  it. 

They  have  been  named  "March  of 
Dimes  Family  of  the  Year  for  1973-74" 
by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  South 
San  Joaquin  Valley  chapter  of  the  Na- 
tional Foimdation  March  of  Dimes.  For 
the  past  7  years.  Larry  and  Scott  have 
been  extremely  active  in  teenage  March 
of  Dimes  activities.  Betty,  who  has  served 
on  the  board  for  2  years,  has  served  as 
Mothers  March  chairman,  block  walker, 
Telerama  Food  Committee  chairman, 
and  also  award  dinner  chairman  for  2 
years.  Len  Sturtevant  has  served  as  both 
chapter  vice  chairman,  and  chairman  of 
the  chapter's  board  of  directors  in  South 
San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Certainly  such  an  honor  is  to  be  highly 
prized,  and  I  have  never  met  anyone  more 
deserving  of  it  than  the  Sturtevant  fam- 
ily. I  am  proud  to  count  each  one  of  them 
as  my  friend.  Indeed,  everyone  who  has 
been  privileged  to  know  or  work  with  the 
Len  Sturtevant  family  knows  well  the 
enormous  dimensions  of  their  self- 
sacrificing  compassion  for  others.  It  is  a 
distinct  pleasure  to  speak  on  their  be- 
half today,  and  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  tribute  to  this  fine 
American  family. 


MARCH  OF  DIMES  FAMILY  FOR 
1973-74 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  KETCHUM 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20.  1974 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  today  to  call  to  the  attention  of 


TENT  SAFETY 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20,  1974 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  fires  are 
the  source  of  much  grief  and  tragedy  in 
our  society,  but  it  is  only  recently  we  have 
become  sharply  aware  of  a  fire  danger 
which  has  been  obscure  to  us.  This  is  in 
the  hidden  hazard  in  canvas  and  similar 
type  tents  which  are  used  by  millions  of 
Americans  who  go  camping  each  year. 

Tliis  tragedy  was  graphically  illus- 
trated recently  in  the  first  of  three  tele- 
vision reports  by  WNBC-TV,  New  York 
City.  On  March  4,  1974.  the  station  tele- 
cast a  special  report  which  revealed  that 
most  of  the  tents  in  use  can  ignite  easily 
and  bum  n«>idly.  Such  ax:cidents  have 
produced  death  and  severe  injury. 
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The  Initial  report,  produced  an^writ- 
ten  by  Bernard  Oavzer,  WNBC-T  's  In- 
vestigative reporter,  charged  this  the 
tent  industry  had  failed  even  to 
clear  labeling  which  would  Infon 
public  of  the  flammability  danger 
report  also  stated  that  though  th 
Scouts  of  America  had  had  an 
fire-retardant  tent  for  nearly  20 
failed  to  make  any  aggressive 
for  use  of  fire-retardant  tents. 

In  a  subsequent  report,  March 
Boy   Scouts   of   America   conceda 
failure  and  amid  it  would  press  foi 
eral  standards  as  well  as  undertal  s 
gressive  support  of  fire-retardant 

I  am  inserting  this  second 
port  by  WNBC-TV  into  the 
this  time  for  the  benefit  of  my  colldigues 
In  the  House  who  may  wish  to  ijirsue 
this  subject  further: 

Rkpobt  on  Flammabu:  Tents 

Jim  Hattz.  At  the  beglnntng  of  the  week 
we  had  a  spteclal  report  alerting  people  »  the 
risk  of  deaths  and  Injury  In  tent  fir  b.  We 
Bald  the  tent  Industry  had  done  po<  :ly  In 
letting  consumers  know  about  the  di  ogers. 
And  we  said  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amerl  a  bad 
fire-retardant  tents,  but  faUed  to  let  «outa 
really  know  about  them.  Today  our  eport 
resiilted  In  some  action  by  the  Boy  Sc(  li»s  of 
America. 

Ken  Alvoko.  The  sign  sa3r8  "Not  all  lcout< 
Ing  is  done  in  the  woods,"  and  that  I  most 
assuredly  true,  particularly  for  an  irlMua 
Scout  Troop  like  this  one.  Just  beginn  ag  an 
overnight  stay  in  what  could  be  one  f  the 
highest  camp  grounds  In  America,  tli  i  Ob- 
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serration  Tower  of  the  Empire  State 
Ing. 
Like    mUlions    of    other    campers. 


Scouts  use  tents.  And  therein  lies  a  pr<  jlem. 
This  particular  tent  material  does  nol  sup- 
port flame  as  you  can  see.  But  as  we  usted 
in  a  general  WNBC/TV  Investigation  :  sport 
*  few  nights  ago,  that  ts  the  exception  i  ither 
than  the  rule  with  most  tents  in  An  »rlca. 
It  is  the  subject  of  Increasing  conc<  n  to 
organizations  like  the  Boy  Scouts  of  An  »rlca, 
whose  National  Camping  Director  nov  says 
his  group  will  become  much  more  act  r«  In 
promoting  the  sale  of  flame-retardant  ents. 
LooDT  CKRisToroto.  In  the  past — "bo  t  ten 
years,  five  boys  that  we  know  of,  th  t  we 
have  records  of,  have  been  killed  In  ten  fires. 
We  don't  know  whether  these  tenta  were 
Scout  tents  or  not.  As  you  know,  w<  have 
been  making  flame-retardant  tents  sin  e  the 


itUld- 
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1950  s  and  have   listed  them  In  our 
logues.  We— what  we  want  to  do.  Is  t< 
aggressively  advertise  or  make  know-  ~_. 
flame-retardant  tents  are  In  manufactu  e  and 
are  available 
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HON.  JOHN  BRECKINRIW  ■ 


or    KEKTTJCKT 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  rEPRESENTATT  ES 
Wednesdav.  March  20.  1974 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Sp<  iker, 
today  I  introduced,  with  colleagues  (  rthe 
congreasionja  rural  caucus,  a  bill  ^  hlch 
would  tighten  ihe  language  of  the  Lntl- 
deflciency  Act  with  the  intentl<  \  of 
bringing  to  an  end  "impoundment'  as  a 
means  of  Impowlng  priorities  by  thi  Ex- 
ecutive on  the  legislative  branch  ofSov- 
emment.  This  action  is  necessitate     by 
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the  administration's  studied  disregard 
of  congressional  authority  and  respon- 
sibility in  the  appropriations  process. 

During  the  past  year  the  administra- 
tion has  impounded  massive  amoimts  of 
funds,  variously  estimated  at  between  $8 
to  $18  billion.  In  so  proceeding  a  basic 
constitutional  question  has  been  pre- 
sented; that  is,  if  we  in  the  Congress  are 
to  retain  the  power  of  the  purse,  can  we 
permit  the  exeutive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment to  determine  which  duly  adopted 
programs  are  to  be  funded,  and  which  are 
not? 

Although  past  practice  has  encouraged 
the  executive  branch  to  spend  the  least 
amount  of  money  possible  without 
changing  the  Intent  of  congressional 
programs,  the  incumbent  administra- 
tion has  gone  far  beyond  these  permis- 
sible limits;  it  has,  in  an  unprecedented 
manner,  instituted  what  has  come  to  be 
known  for  want  of  a  better  term  as 
"policy  impoimdments."  The  primary 
purpose  of  these  Impoundments  has  been 
variously  to  slow  down,  curtail,  emascu- 
late or  dismantle  those  prcgrai.is  which 
the  administration  opposes. 

This  past  January  Mr.  Roy  Ash.  the 
director  of  OMB.  in  a  New  York  Times 
interview  stated  that  the  "word  im- 
poundment could  be  taken  out  of  the 
dictionary"  because  the  administration 
would  no  longer  impound  funds  except 
where  they  could  effect  savings.  Were 
this  the  case,  the  administration  would 
be  operating  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
tent of  the  Antideflciency  Act,  which 
states  specifically  that — 

In  apportioning  any  appropriation,  re- 
serves may  be  estabi:.'  .ed  to  provide  for  con- 
tingencies, or  to  effect  savings  whenever  sav- 
ings are  made  possible  by  or  through  changes 
In  requirements,  greater  efficiency  of  op>era- 
tlons  or  other  developments  subsequent  to 
the  date  on  which  any  appropriation  was 
made  available. 

Unfortunately  OMB  policy  has  as  yet 
to  take  shape  as  predicted  by  Mr.  Ash. 
The  administration  is  still  impounding 
significant  sums  of  money  appropriated 
by  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1974;  for  ex- 
ample, the  administration  is  impounding 
$85  million  for  the  rural  environmental 
assistance  program,  another  $11,645,000 
for  the  water  bank  program,  and  $140,- 
304,000  of  FHA  rural  water  and  waste 
disposal  funds. 

In  a  brazen  effort  to  obtain  passage 
of  the  Better  Communities  Act  the  ad- 
ministration Is  holding  hostage  $74,021,- 
000  for  Model  Cities,  $55,161,000  for  open 
space  land  program,  $401,734,000  for 
grants  for  basic  water  and  sewer  facili- 
ties, and  $281,314,000  for  urban  renewal 
funds. 

Every  congressional  district  in  the 
country  is  being  affected  by  these  im- 
poundments. The  administration's  policy 
means  that  hundreds  of  towns  shall  re- 
main without  water  and  sewer  systems, 
and  that  decaying  cities  shaU  not  receive 
help  in  the  form  of  Model  Cities  and  ur- 
ban renewal  grants.  Ultimately  these  Im- 
poundments constitute  an  unconstitu- 
tional denial  by  the  executive  branch  of 
legislative  intent;  a  second  veto  not  ac- 
corded the  President  by  the  constitution. 

Recently,  OMB  Issued  its  latest  im- 
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poundment  report.  The  total  figure  con- 
tained in  the  report  amounted  to  $11.8 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1974;  however,  this 
figure  did  not  include  $9  billion  that  the 
administration  has  withheld  from  the 
clean  water  program.  This  does  not  indi- 
cate, to  me  at  least,  an  end  to  impound- 
ment as  "a  policymaking  device"  as  Mr. 
Ash  implied  in  his  New  York  Times  In- 
terview. 

The  bill  which  my  colleagues  of  the 
Congressional  Rural  Caucus  and  I  are 
introducing  today  will  not  deny  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  the  traditional  right  and 
duty  to  establish  reserves  to  provide  for 
contingencies,  or  to  effect  savings  when- 
ever savings  are  made  possible,  but  it 
will  delete  from  the  1950  amendment  the 
"other  development"  clause  which  the 
current  administration  uses  in  effecting 
policymaking  Impoundments.  It  is,  on 
the  whole,  a  very  modest  proposal;  it 
simply  requires  the  offlcer-ln-charge  to 
notify  the  Comptroller  General,  at  least 
10  days  in  advance,  of  the  reserve  action 
and  his  reason  and  authority  therefore. 
If  the  reserve  action  is  in  violation  of  the 
program  as  established  by  the  Congress, 
the  Comptroller  General  is  then  author- 
ized through  attorneys  of  his  own  choos- 
ing to  initiate  appropriate  action  In  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  act. 

Presently,  actions  taken  against  such 
administration  actions  have  generally 
been  brought  by  private  citizens  or  orga- 
nizations, or  a  State  and  entail  a  consid- 
erable expense  and  delay  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  programs.  With  this  bill 
Congress  will  be  harnessing  the  good  of- 
fices of  the  Comptroller  General  to  take 
on  such  legal  battles  as  may  be  neces- 
sitated by  the  impoundment  poUcy  of  the 
executive  branch. 

I  wish  to  once  again  emphasize  that 
this  bill  is  not  meant  to  prevent  im- 
poimdments  of  a  routine  nature,  where 
savings  are  sought  and  no  change  of 
polirv  is  involved.  Only  when  the  execu- 
tive branch  embarks  on  an  impoundment 
policy  defyii  g  the  intent  of  Congress  and 
ignoring  the  priorities  set  by  it  will  this 
bill  take  effect  The  changes  which  I  pro- 
pose to  make  ic  the  Antideflciency  Act 
are  consistent  with  the  legislative  intent 
of  the  1950  language  as  well  as  with  re- 
cent decisions  of  the  Federal  courts.  The 
enactment  of  this  bill  will  be  but  a  small 
step  in  our  continuing  effort  to  regain  our 
rightful  responsibility  and  control  over 
the  budget;  it  Is,  nonetheless,  an  essen- 
tial and  timely  one. 


NEEDED:  A  WORKABLE  CHECK  ON 
THE  PRESIDENCY 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NEW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20.  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
5, 1973, 1  Introduced  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 547  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  give  the  Congress  the 
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power  to  call  for  a  new  Presidential  elec- 
tion when  it  has  determined  that  the 
President  has  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
people  to  so  great  an  extent  that  he  can 
no  longer  effectively  perform  the  respon- 
sibilities of  his  great  office.  My  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Wisconsin,  Con- 
gressman Henry  Rkuss,  has  introduced 
similar  legislation,  and  other  bills  order- 
ing new  elections  where  the  President 
has  been  found  guilty  of  certain  offenses 
have  been  introduced  by  Ms.  Green,  Mr. 
Obey,  and  Mr.  Udall. 

James  L.  Sundquist,  a  senior  fellow  at 
the  Brookings  Institution,  has  written 
an  interesting  and  scholarly  article  on 
the  need  to  reestablish  equality  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
Government  in  a  manner  such  as  I  have 
suggested.  The  article,  which  appeared  in 
the  fall  1973  edition  of  the  Brookings 
Bulletin,  follows: 

Nezdkd:  a  Workable  Check  on  the 

PRESmENCT 

(By  James  L.  Sundquist) 
The  Presidency  puts  too  much  power  in 
one  man.  That  proposition  is  beard  Increas- 
ingly these  days,  for  a  decade  of  war  In 
Vietnam  and  now  the  Watergate  affair  have 
revealed  a  vast  potential  for  abuse  of  the 
enormous  power  that  Is  entrusted  to  a  single 
human  being.  And  the  realization  has  come 
as  something  of  a  shock.  After  all,  this  was 
exactly  what  the  Founding  Fathers,  reacting 
against  the  tyranny  of  Oeorge  III,  were  sup- 
posedly striving  to  prevent.  We  were  brought 
up  to  believe  that  the  unique  American  con- 
tribution to  the  art  of  government  was 
"checks  and  balances." 

We  were  luUed  into  complacency  because 
we  thought  the  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances was  more  pervasive  than  It  Is.  The 
deadlocks  we  have  so  often  witnessed  occur 
in  a  particular  process  of  government — the 
legislative  process — and  what  applies  to  the 
legislative  power  does  not  necessarily  apply 
to  the  executive  power.  Legislation  is  a 
shared  responsibility;  both  the  President  and 
the  Congress  have  a  veto.  But  once  a  law  Is 
enacted,  the  power  to  carry  It  out  is  not 
shared  between  President  and  Congress,  for 
the  Constitution  vests  the  executive  power 
In  the  President  alone. 

The  assignment  of  executive  power  to  the 
President  does  not  mean  that  the  other 
branches  of  government  do  not  exercise  some 
checks.  They  do  get  Involved  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws.  In  half  a  dozen  ways.  But 
these  checks,  taken  altogether,  have  always 
been  severely  limited  In  their  practical  effect. 
The  courts  can  check  the  President  and 
often  have,  as  when  they  ordered  Harry 
Truman  to  return  the  seized  steel  plants  to 
their  owners.  But  this  power  Is  limited  to 
cases  of  actual  lawbreaklng;  the  Judicial 
process  Iniposes  no  check  on  presidential  ac- 
tions that  are  merely  unwise  or  Improper. 
Moreover,  In  the  broad  area  of  national  se- 
curity and  foreign  affairs,  It  Is  difficult  to 
find  cases  that  can  be  taken  into  court. 

Impeachment  can  be  seen  as  an  extreme 
form  of  Judicial  process;  as  such,  it  has  at 
least  as  many  limitations  as  court  proceed- 
ings. "High  crimes  and  misdemeanors"  must 
be  proved.  In  today's  meanings  of  those 
words  (which  are  the  meanings  the  Congress 
acts  on,  though  a  case  can  be  made  that  the 
phrase  carried  a  looser  meaning  when  it  was 
written  Into  the  Constitution),  a  President 
who  has  simply  lost  his  capacity  to  lead 
and  govern  because  of  bungling,  betrayal  by 
ill-chosen  subordinates,  or  any  of  the  other 
weaknesses  that  can  lead  to  misuse  of  presi- 
dential power,  cannot  Xot  that  reason  be  re- 
lieved of  power. 
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The  Senate's  power  to  confirm  appoint- 
ments is  not  an  effective  check,  for  the  ob- 
vious reason  that  the  Senate  cannot  know  in 
advance  which  presidential  appointees  are 
going  to  abuse  their  power.  When  the  names 
of  John  MltcheU  and  Maurice  Stans  were 
presented  for  confirmation,  no  one  could 
have  foreseen  that  they  would  be  Indicted 
four  years  later.  If  the  Senate  could  uncon- 
flrm  appointments,  that  woiUd  be  a  real 
check,  but  such  power — for  good  reason — 
was  not  granted  by  the  Constitution. 

If  the  President  does  something  the  ma- 
jority in  Congress  disapproves,  it  can  amend 
the  law  to  prevent  the  President  from  doing 
it  again.  But  this  posslbUlty  Is  more  theory 
than  fact.  The  President  retains  the  power 
of  veto,  and  if  he  wants  to  go  on  doing 
what  the  congressional  majority  objects  to, 
a  minority  of  one-third  plus  one  of  either 
hoxise  Is  sufficient  to  sustain  his  veto.  Nor  can 
an  amendment  usually  be  made  retroactive 
to  force  a  reversal  of  what  the  President  has 
already  done.  Moreover,  to  curtail  the  execu- 
tive power  by  law  Is  liable  to  prevent  the 
President  from  accomplishing  ends  that  In 
the  congressional  view  are  stUl  desirable. 

Nor  Is  the  power  of  the  purse  an  effective 
check.  Since  appropriation  bUls  are  only  a 
form  of  legislation,  attempts  to  control  the 
President  through  the  budget  encounter  the 
same  difficulties  as  In  attempting  to  control 
him  through  amending  substantive  law.  He 
can  veto  bUls  carry  unpalatable  riders,  and 
his  vetoes  will  usually  be  sustained.  To  cut 
funds  is  no  corrective  for  maladministration. 

Lastly.  In  order  to  legislate  and  appropriate, 
the  Congress  through  its  committees  may  ob- 
tain information  on  how  the  laws  are  carried 
out,  using  subpoenas  if  necessary.  Through 
this  process,  senators  and  congressmen  can 
kibitz,  entreat,  heckle,  and  threaten,  and 
these  methods  are  often  effective.  But  they 
cannot  compel  a  determined  President  to 
change  his  course. 

A  common  weakness  of  almost  all  these 
checks  and  balances  Is  that  they  operate 
after  the  fact,  often  long  after.  The  Congress 
has  been  able  to  exercise  a  review  power  in 
the  case  of  both  Vietnam  and  Watergate — 
and  m  the  Watergate  affair  Judicial  checks 
have  been  operating  too — but  only  long  after 
the  damage  has  been  done.  The  one  excep- 
tion. Senate  confirmation,  operates  only  be- 
fore the  fact,  sometimes  long  before.  None 
of  the  checks  and  balances  operate  during  or 
close  to  the  fact,  which  Is  when  the  abuse  of 
power  needs  to  be  prevented. 

THE   EXPANDING    GOVIXNMENT 

These  checks  and  balances,  weak  as  they 
have  been  throughout  our  history,  have  been 
fixrther  weakened  by  several  trends  that  for 
the  most  part  are  not  reversible.  While  the 
federal  government's  budget  has  increased  by 
600  percent  In  a  quarter  century  and  the 
government  has  been  thrust  Into  a  mvUtl- 
pliclty  of  new  activities,  the  capacity  of  the 
Cong^ress  to  check  executive  (derations  has 
not  Increased  on  anything  like  the  same 
scale.  Nor  can  the  Congress  be  expected  to 
keep  pace,  no  matter  how  much  it  Improves 
itself  through  reorganizing,  strengthening  its 
staff,  electing  stronger  leaders,  or  attending 
to  Its  duties  with  greater  diligence.  No  matter 
how  It  changes  its  practices.  Its  checks  and 
balances  will  still  have  to  be  exercised 
through  difficult,  demanding  work  by  indi- 
vidual members,  acting  mainly  In  commit- 
tees. As  the  size  and  scope  of  government  ex- 
pand, the  attention  of  committees,  subcom- 
mittees, and  devoted  Individual  members  Is 
inevitably  spread  thinner  and  thinner. 

Partly  because  of  the  incapacity  of  the 
Congress  to  cope  with  an  expanding  govern- 
ment, the  line  separating  executive  from 
legislative  power  has  been  shifted  in  favor 
of  the  executive.  In  part,  this  shift  has  been 
made  with  congressional  consent:  the  Con- 
gress has  willingly  and  repeatedly  delegated 
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power  to  the  executive.  Thus  It  has  recog- 
nized. In  the  case  of  price  and  wage  controls, 
that  measures  to  curb  Infiation  must  be  left 
to  executive  discretion.  Similarly,  major  de- 
cisions to  cope  with  the  energy  crisis  have 
been  delegated.  In  other  cases,  the  shift  has 
occurred  virithout  express  congressional  con- 
sent but  with  its  acquiescence.  In  foreign  af- 
fairs, much  of  what  used  to  be  done  through 
treaties,  which  require  ratification  by  the 
Senate,  is  now  done  through  executive  agree- 
ments, which  do  not.  Above  all,  the  effective 
power  to  declare  war.  which  was  granted  to 
the  Congress  by  the  Constitution  in  clearest 
terms,  has  passed  to  the  President.  Even  after 
Vietnam  the  Congress  has  not  seriously  con- 
sidered takmg  back  the  power  to  put  the 
country  into  war;  it  has  only  required  that 
after  the  President  has  done  so.  he  submit 
his  decision  for  approval. 

The  Congress  has  yet  to  accept  any  general 
principle  that  the  President  should  be  free 
to  Impound  appropriated  funds,  but  It  has 
repeatedly  let  presidents  do  so  without  re- 
buke, providing  the  precedent  and  the  en- 
couragement for  President  Nixon  to  go  fur- 
ther in  this  direction  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. Indeed,  while  congressmen  have  pro- 
tested the  President's  impoundment  of  ap- 
propriated funds,  in  1972  both  houses  voted 
to  grant  him  broad  authority  to  do  exactly 
that.  One  day,  it  can  confidently  be  predicted, 
the  power  to  adjust  tax  rates  within  defined 
limits  will  also  pass  to  the  President  so  that 
fiscal  policy  can  be  "fine  tuned"  to  cope  with 
inflationary  or  recessionary  trends. 

Congressional  checks  also  have  been  weak- 
ened by  the  trend  toward  secrecy,  with  claims 
of  executive  privilege  and  "national  secu- 
rity" extending  ever  lower  into  the  executive 
branch.  The  courts  are  now  reviewing  the 
scope  of  what  can  be  withheld  frc«n  Congress 
and  from  the  courts  themselves,  and  some 
retreat  on  the  part  of  the  President  may  be 
forced.  But  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the 
long-term  trend  toward  increasing  secrecy 
will  be  decisively  reversed. 

Despite  demands  that  the  Congress  "re- 
assert" Itself,  there  has  been  no  action  yet 
that  would  rectify  the  imbalance  even  to 
a  slight  degree.  And  It  (s  difficult  to  see  how 
the  balance  can  be  shifted  much.  The  gov- 
ernment Is  not  going  to  become  smaller  or 
easier  for  the  Congress  to  oversee.  The  speed 
with  which  domestic  and  foreign  problems 
arise  and  grow  is  not  going  to  slow  down 
even  to  the  pace  of  a  Congress  aroused  and 
streamlined,  should  that  Ideal  condition  ever 
be  attained.  Diplomacy  will  continue  to  be 
carried  on  as  every  other  country  carries  it 
on:  by  the  executive  in  secret.  The  Congress 
cannot  control  inflation  or  cope  with  energy 
shortages  or  establish  tariffs  except  through 
delegation  of  authority  to  the  executive.  The 
presidential  rights  of  impoundment  and  ex- 
ecutive privilege  may  be  curtaUed  a  little, 
but  that  Is  about  aU.  Even  with  the  fullest 
"reassertion"  of  its  powers,  the  Congress 
cannot  reassert  authority  it  has  never  had: 
Its  powers  will  remain  those  of  a  confirming 
body  before  the  fact,  and  a  reviewing  body 
after  the  fact,  with  no  means  of  preventing 
the  abuse  of  executive  power  when  it  is 
taking  place. 

THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  CABINKT 

If  presidential  power  has  been  suddenly 
aggrandized,  it  is  not  only  because  power  has 
fiowed  laterally  from  the  Congress  but  also 
because  It  has  fiowed  upward  from  the 
Cabinet.  The  decline  of  the  authority  of 
cabinet  members  has  been  perhaps  the  most 
fundamental  of  all  the  forces  affeeting  the 
power  balance  In  the  national  government. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  the 
Cabinet  usually  Included  the  principal 
leaders  of  the  President's  party  and  covered 
the  si>ectnim  of  the  party's  composition. 
F>resldents  often  named  to  their  cabmets 
men  who  had  been  their  principal  rivals  for 
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the  party's  nomination.  Prominent  me  nbers 
of  the  Senate  were  commonly  app<  nted, 
along  with  political  leaders  from  the  bates. 
Men  like  Clay  and  Calhoun,  Webstc  and 
Seward,  Sherman  and  Bryan  sat  In  pre  Iden- 
tlal  cabinets  because  they  bad  lndep«  ident 
power  bases  that  demanded,  or  del  irved, 
recognition.  And  cabinets  were  used  a  con- 
sultative bodies.  Presidents  could  still  gnore 
or  ovemole  them,  of  course.  Lincoln  could 
say,  "Seven  noes  and  one  aye;  the  aye  have 
It."  But  at  least  he  asked  for  his  Cal  Inet's 
opinion,  and  he  took  a  vote. 

Now.  all  this  has  changed.  Replacii  ;  the 
Cabinet  as  the  President's  consultative  ;roup 
has  been  a  presidential-level  staff  con  !>osed 
of  appointees  who  have  no  outside  rawer 
bases  and  hence  no  Independence.  Thl  staff 
formulates  policy  for  the  President,  ssues 
orders  on  his  behalf,  and  siipervlses  at  1  co- 
ordinates their  execution.  It  has  enabl(  1  the 
President  to  assume  command  of  the  exec- 
Titive  branch  in  a  sense  that  is  tmlj  ml  Itary. 
As  In  an  army,  so  in  the  executive  bra  ich  It 
is  now  the  headquarters  staff  that  d«  sides; 
the  cabinet  officers,  reduced  to  the  sta  us  of 
field  commanders,  execute. 

In  the  old  days,  the  President  had  1  >  rely 
on  his  Cabinet:  its  members  were  all  1  9  had 
to  run  the  government  with.  Now,  wl  h  bis 
modem  manacement  apparatus,  the  Presi- 
dent need  no  longer  talk  with  them.  N  r  has 
he  time.  No  President  since  Elsenhow<  r  has 
used  the  Cabinet  even  as  a  consultative  body. 
It  meets  pro  forma,  U  at  all,  as  a  oonv(  alent 
way  for  the  President  to  give  pep  talk  i  and 
Issue  Instructions.  With  the  Cabinet  i  de- 
cline in  status  has  come  an  Inevitable  c  lange 
In  the  character  of  its  members.  The  sine- 
teenth-oentury  tradition  that  the  Pre  Ident 
appoint  strong  political  leaders  with  Inde- 
pendent power  bases  has  withered  a«  ty — a 
trend  that  has  reached  a  kind  of  culmii  ition 
In  the  present  administration. 

The  last  thing  an  ambitious  presid  ntial 
staff  wants  is  department  heads  with  Inde- 
pendent power  bases.  Such  men  hav  i  the 
strength  to  be  defiant  and  cause  tr  uble. 
What  such  a  White  House  staff  wantsas,  in 
the  words  of  one  former  Nixon  aide  J  men 
"who  will,  when  the  White  House  orden»bem 
to  Jump,  only  ask  'how  high?' "  To  make 
doubly  sure  that  department  heads  wo  ild  be 
compliant,  the  White  House  has  systt  matl- 
cally  placed  in  subcabinet  positions,  as  mder 
aecretarlea  or  in  lesser  posts,  trusted  p<  itlcal 
and  White  Houe  aides. 

But  the  flow  of  power  from  the  d  part- 
ments  to  the  presidency,  like  the  shift  n  the 
congressional-presidential  balance,  ht  i  not 
been  the  product  of  pure  willfulness.  Here, 
too,  the  trend  has  had  a  basis  in  the  re  lltles 
of  modern  government.  The  executive  t  •wmttx 
does  need  central  direction  and  coo  lina- 
tlon;  It  cannot  b«  treated  as  a  cluster  if  In- 
dependent aatraples,  each  responsive  o  Ij  to 
Its  clientele.  There  must  be  a  coordj  lated 
budget.  Departments  do  have  to  respi  id  to 
common  policies  established  by  ofllcls  s  re- 
sponsible to  the  people  through  el  ctlve 
processes — and  the  only  such  official  1  i  the 
executive  branch  Is  the  President.  lies« 
needs,  too,  are  affected  by  the  greater  som- 
plexlty,  the  faster  tempo,  and  the  closer  ater- 
relationship  among  governmental  actl  Ities. 
In  domestic  fields,  as  in  war  and  diplo  aacy, 
the  government  must  be  able  to  marst  U  Its 
resources  and  act  decisively  and  consls  :ntly 
whether  the  battle  is  against  Inflatli  n  or 
pollution,  a  recession  or  an  energy  sho  tage. 
The  answer  to  th»  problem  of  ml  lued 
presidential  power  is  not  to  try  to  dli  perse 
the  essential  components  of  that  ;  ower 
among  seml-lndependent  agencies  with!  i  the 
executive  branch.  That  would  only  lel  itro- 
duce  the  problems  of  conflict  and  adu  InlS' 
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being  unwise,  such  an  approach  would  be 
essentially  itnenforceable.  The  Congress 
could  probably  find  ways,  through  Its  appro- 
priation power,  to  reduce  somewhat  the  size 
of  the  White  House  and  E^xecutlve  Office 
staffs,  but  the  Congress  has  shown  no  wish  to 
Interfere  with  a  President's  way  of  doing 
business  to  the  point  of  trying  to  dismantle 
the  presidential  office.  Short  of  such  a  step, 
there  is  no  way  to  enforce  a  new  set  of  Presi- 
dent-Cabinet relations.  A  President  can 
hardly  be  compelled  to  appoint  strong  and 
Independent  political  figures  to  the  Cabinet 
and  to  repose  power  in  them  if  he  prefers  to 
rely  on  White  House  aides.  The  organization 
of  the  executive  branch  is,  by  Its  nature,  an 
executive  function. 

Dm    THE    FOUNDING    FATHERS    ERR? 

If  the  power  of  the  presidency  cannot  be 
reduced  very  much — and  if,  in  a  fast-moving 
and  complex  world,  it  probably  should  not 
be — then  how  does  one  solve  the  basic  prob- 
lem of  too  much  power  in  one  man?  I  suggest 
that  most  current  analysis  of  the  problem  has 
been  misdirected  because  It  concentrates  on 
the  first  three  words  of  that  phrase:  too 
much  power.  1  submit  that  the  solution  is 
to  be  found  by  looking  instead  at  the  last 
three  words:  in  one  Tnan. 

An  institutional  principle  applied  almost 
universally  In  the  English-speaking  world  Is 
that  major  decisions  should  be  made  not  by 
one  man  acting  alone,  but  by  a  collective 
body  of  some  kind.  In  the  United  States, 
legislatures  are  all  plural  bodies.  So  are  Juries, 
the  higher  courts,  and  the  regulatory  com- 
missions. Corporations  and  voluntary  service 
organizations,  school  systems  and  univer- 
blties  are  run  by  plural  boards  of  directors 
who  select  and  supervise  the  managers.  In 
political  parties  the  ultimate  authority  lies  In 
conventions  and  committees.  The  one  great 
exception  to  this  principle  is  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States  government 
(along  with  the  executive  branches  of  the 
state  governments  and  some  city  govern- 
ments that  are  patterned  after  it). 

In  other  English-speaking  countries,  even 
such  exceptions  do  not  exist.  Executive  power 
rests  in  plural  cabinets,  as  it  does  in  most 
non-English-speaking  democracies  as  well. 
Even  in  the  nondemocracles,  power  Is  often 
lodged  at  least  formally  in  plural  bodies  such 
as  the  Politburo  la  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  pattern  is  not  accidental.  Rather,  It 
embodies  a  wisdom  that  has  evolved  over 
centuries  of  experience  with  human  orga- 
nization. Societies  have  learned  again  and 
again  that  to  entrust  (rawer  to  one  man  is 
inherently  dangerous.  He  may  be  erratic  or 
impulsive  or  obsessive  In  his  Judgments,  or 
arbitrary  and  unfair.  He  may  be  incompetent, 
a  bungler.  He  may  be  lazy,  negligent,  or  cor- 
rupt. He  may  pervert  the  ends  of  the  orga- 
nization for  his  own  benefit,  whether  to  gain 
money  or  punish  enemies  or  reward  friends, 
or  simply  to  perpetuate  himself  and  his  fol- 
lowers In  office.  Hence,  In  almost  every  or- 
ganization the  restraint  of  collective  de- 
cision-making is  forced  upon  the  leader.  He 
is  made  subordinate  to,  or  required  to  act 
as  a  member  of,  a  plural  body  of  some  kind. 
It  may  be  called  by  many  names — commis- 
sion, council,  board,  committee,  senate, 
house,  cabinet — but  its  members  have  a  de- 
gree of  Independence  of  the  leader. 

Plural  decision-making  has  Its  own  draw- 
backs, obviously.  It  can  cause  delay,  undue 
caution,  and  resistance  to  Innovation.  Those 
who  seek  spectacular  progressivlsm  are  more 
likely  to  find  it  in  presidents  and  governors 
than  In  congresses  and  legislatures,  for  the 
single  leader  can  march  without  having  to 
be  In  lockstep  with  anyone.  But  the  experi- 
ence of  centuries  has  weighed  the  disadvan- 
tage against  the  merits  and  glvsn  Its  verdict — 
that  the  plural  body,  not  the  single  leader, 
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is  better  to  be  trusted.  When  a  single  execu- 
tive Is  needed  to  dispatch  the  execution  of  a 
collective  body's  policy,  he  is  made  respon- 
sible to  and  Is  supervised  by  that  body.  Never 
Is  he  left  free  to  act  unchecked,  responsible 
only  to  the  general  membership  of  the  or- 
ganization and  to  himself. 

If  this  be  the  folk  wisdom,  one  must  pon- 
der how  the  Founding  Fathers  came  to  stray 
so  far.  They  were  sensitive  to  the  danger  of 
concentratmg  power  in  any  Institution,  but 
in  their  day  it  was  the  prospect  of  too  much 
power  In  the  legislature  that  concerned  them 
most.  They  feared  that  in  a  republic,  the 
majority  of  the  legislature  would  get  out  of 
hand  and  threaten  the  rights  of  the  minor- 
ity— and  their  fear  seemed  borne  out  by  the 
experience  of  the  states  in  the  decade  before 
the  Constitutional  Convention.  As  men  of 
property,  they  feared  the  mob,  the  levelers. 
So  the  question  was  whether  the  President 
would  be  strong  enough.  Nevertheless,  the 
vote  for  a  one-man  presidency  was  not  unan- 
imous. The  Convention  debated  whether  the 
head  of  the  executive  branch  should  be  one 
man  or  three;  seven  states  preferred  the 
single  executive,  three  states  the  plural.  Had 
the  Pounders  foreseen  how  the  system  of 
presidential  election  they  designed  /would 
change — how  the  power  of  selection  would 
pass  from  a  Judicious  electoral  college  made 
up  of  leading  citizens  to  a  popular  process 
resting  largely  on  the  vote  of  citizens  in  pri- 
mary and  general  elections — one  can  wonder 
what  the  vote  on  a  plural  presidency  would 
have  been. 

A  POSSIBIX  SOLUTION 

Could  the  presidency  be  plurallzed?  No 
proposal  to  scrap  the  institution  and  begin 
anew  could  be  seriously  considered.  What  is 
needed  Is  a  remedy  that  coxUd  be  grafted 
onto  the  existing  system  with  the  least  pos- 
sible disruption  of  Its  basic  structure. 

The  simplest  device  that  might  serve  to 
Introduce  an  element  of  collective  Judgment 
Into  the  exercise  of  executive  power  may  be 
the  one  by  which  the  executive  in  a  parlia- 
mentary system  la  controlled.  That  is  the 
device  of  dismissal  of  a  government  through 
a  parliamentary  vote  of  "no  confidence," 
which  could  be  added  to  the  American  sys- 
tem by  a  simple  constitutional  amendment. 

This  provision  would  have  both  a  direct 
and  an  indirect  effect.  The  direct  effect  would 
be  to  make  possible  the  removal  of  a  Presi- 
dent who,  though  not  guilty  of  the  provable 
"high  crimes  and  misdemeanors"  that  are  the 
basis  for  Impeachment,  has  lost  the  capacity 
to  lead  and  inspire  and  unify  the  country — 
in  short,  the  capacity  to  govern.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  in  the  past,  a  President 
whose  effectiveness  had  been  destroyed 
through  incompetence,  gross  negligence, 
egregious  errors  In  foreign  or  domestic  policy, 
or  crimes  and  misdemeanors  committed  by 
those  who  had  intimately  shared  his  confi- 
dence and  acted  in  tils  name,  has  remained 
in  office  until  the  end  of  his  allotted  four 
years — and  nothing  could  be  done  about  it. 
No  other  democratic  government  leaves  itself 
so  vulnerable. 

If  the  "no  confidence"  procedure  were  in- 
troduced Into  our  Constitution,  a  President 
to  keep  his  office  would  have  to  do  more  than 
keep  himself  free  of  indictable  crime.  He 
would  have  to  satisfy  the  Congress — and 
therefore  the  people,  for  the  Congress  would 
hardy  act  in  such  a  matter  in  defiance  of 
the  people — with  his  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment. And  what  could  be  more  consistent 
with  democratic  theory  than  that? 

The  probability,  of  course,  is  that  the 
power  to  vote  "no  confidence,"  like  the  power 
to  impeach,  would  be  rarely  used.  Conse- 
quently the  Indirect  effect  would  be  more 
important.  Though  by  no  means  wholly  pre- 
dictable, the  indirect  effect  would  probably 
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be  to  Introduce  some  elements  of  plural  de- 
cision-making at  the  presidential  level. 

A  President  who  was  forced,  imder  the  Con- 
stitution, to  maintain  the  confidence  of  the 
country  and  of  the  Congress  would  find  it 
necessary  to  consult  with  congressional  lead- 
ers in  the  exercise  of  his  executive  powers.  He 
would  not  dare  to  do  otherwise:  It  would  be 
dangerous  to  flout  them  and  risky  to  keep 
secrets  from  them.  To  retain  their  confidence, 
he  would  have  to  take  them  Into  his. 

What  would  happen  at  the  other  end  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  on  Capitol  Hill?  The 
result,  one  may  speculate  hopefully,  would 
be  a  rejuvenation  of  coogresslonal  leader- 
ship. The  President  obviously  could  not  con- 
sult with  the  535  members  of  Congress.  He 
would  have  to  share  his  confidences,  and  his 
power,  with  the  leaders  chosen  by  the  Con- 
gress— the  lecMlers  of  his  own  party  if  they 
were  in  the  majority,  the  leaders  of  both 
parties  if  the  opposition  party  controlled  the 
Congress.  If  the  electorate  had  chosen  a 
President  of  one  party  and  a  Congress  of  the 
other,  as  seems  to  be  its  wont  these  days, 
there  would  have  to  be  a  degree  of  bipartisan 
collaboration.  But  that  has  its  advantages 
as  well  as  disadvantages;  it  has  proved  fruit- 
ful on  many  occasions  in  the  past. 

Working  out  the  mechanics  of  the  simple 
basic  idea  would  no*  be  easy.  The  first  re- 
quirement would  be  to  make  sure  that  the 
remedy  of  a  "no  confidence"  vote  would  be 
used  spcu-lngly.  No  one  would  want  to  intro- 
duce into  this  country  a  system  like  that  of 
France's  Third  Republic  or  of  Italy  today 
under  which  governments  can  be  toppled 
evM7  few  months  for  partisan  or  trivial  rea- 
sons. Therefore,  the  proposed  power  to  re- 
move a  President  should  je  accompanied  by 
a  restraint  also  present  in  many  parliamen- 
tary systems — the  provision  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature,  if  they  vote  "no  con- 
fidence," can  also  be  forced  to  face  a  new 
election.  In  other  words,  senators  and  con- 
gressmen would  have  to  submit  their  action 
to  the  approval  of  the  voters.  New  terms  for 
everybody — the  President  and  members  of 
Congress  (with  senators'  terms  staggered  for 
two,  four,  and  six  years) — would  begin  with 
the  new  election.  In  the  meantime  the  Vice 
President  would  head  a  caretaker  govern- 
ment. 

The  new  election  presumably  should  be 
held  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  would  not 
be  easy  to  square  with  our  system  of  regu- 
lar elections  held  on  designated  calendar 
dates.  But  there  is  no  magic  in  regular  elec- 
tions beyond  the  convenience  they  offer  the 
student  in  memorizing  history  to  neat  four- 
year  blocks.  Other  countries  have  done  very 
well  with  systems  of  elections  that  occur  at 
odd  times,  in  any  month  of  the  year,  when- 
ever a  government  loses  confidence  and  a  new 
government  with  a  fresh  mandate  must  be 
formed.  When  that  occurs,  those  countries 
have  found  that  It  makes  little  sense  to  wait 
a  year,  or  two,  or  three,  as  we  do,  until  the 
calendar  rolls  around  to  an  appointed  month. 
Yet  if  the  holding  of  elections  in  April,  June, 
or  even  September  would  violate  the  criterion 
of  "least  possible  disruption,"  the  new  elec- 
tion could  be  scheduled  for  the  next  Novem- 
ber after  the  vacancy  occurred,  for  new  full 
terms  or  merely  for  unexpired  terms. 

In  any  case,  the  purpose  would  be  served. 
The  President  would  have  to  level  with  con- 
gressional leaders  on  matters  like  Vietnam 
and  make  certain  they  went  along.  If  bur- 
glars were  discovered  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  opposition  party,  the  President  could 
hardly  dismiss  it  as  a  "bizarre  episode."  The 
leaders  of  Congress  would  be  to  a  position, 
on  crucial  matters,  to  make  demands  and  say 
"or  else."  Major  decisions  would  come  to  be 
taken  to  consultation.  The  executive  power 
that  the  Founding  Fathers  reposed  in  the 
President  alone  would  be  on  its  way  to  betog 
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shared — checked  and  balanced,  as  it  were. 
The  fundamental  danger  of  rash  or  corrupt- 
tog  decisions  taken  by  a  lone  President  would 
to  that  extent  be  reduced. 


MR.    YUK    AND    THE    PITTSBURGH 
POISON  PREVENTION  CENTER 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 


OF    PENNSYLVANIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  20.  1974 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  being  National  Poison  Pre- 
vention Week,  it  is  most  appropriate  that 
we  discuss  an  ever  present  problem  that 
affects  young  children,  the  accidental 
consumption  of  poisonous  properties. 

No  matter  how  much  children  are  in- 
formed about  this  problem,  thousands 
yearly  are  rushed  to  hospitals,  because 
they  swallow  substances  which  can  cause 
serious  illness  or  death. 

The  Pittsburgh  Poison  Center  at  Chil- 
dren's Hospital,  in  Pittsburgh,  has 
worked  assiduously  on  this  dilemma. 

Research  by  the  institution  showed 
that  the  traditional  skull  and  cross  bones 
symbol  actually  attracted  preschool  chil- 
dren and  did  not  serve  as  a  deterrent. 

They  have  come  up  with  an  identifiable 
symbol  that  can  be  aflftxed  to  poisonous 
materials  and  will  warn  children  that 
they  should  not  play  with  or  consume  the 
matter. 

Called  "Mr.  Yuk,"  the  symbol  is  an 
animated  face  with  a  sour  look  and 
tongue  sticking  out  as  if  it  had  just  tasted 
something  bitter. 

Studies  showed  that  children,  when 
given  a  range  of  symbols  and  faces  to 
chose,  rejected  most  the  Mr.  Yuk  symbol. 

The  center  has  printed  Mr.  Yuk  sym- 
bols and  are  making  them  available  to 
the  general  public. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Journal,  published 
by  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists  discusses  in  more  detail  the  Mr. 
Yuk  campaign  of  the  Pittsburgh  Poison 
Center  and  Children's  Hospital. 

I  would  like  to  put  this  article  in  the 
Record  at  this  time: 
National  Poison  Prevention  Week,  March 

17-23,  1974 — The  Story  of  "Mister  Yuk" 

AND  THE  Pittsburgh  Poison  Center 
(By  Dr.  R.  W.  Morlarty) 

We,  at  the  Pittsburgh  Poison  Center,  be- 
lieve that  "Mr.  Yuk"  is  the  first  poison  sym- 
bol designed  with  children  in  mind.  The 
Idea  came  about  through  a  series  of  studies 
that  were  conducted  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Poison  Center. 

Our  first  study  was  a  relatively  simple  one 
in  which  we  asked  a  group  of  parents  what 
they  would  do  If  they  discovered  that  their 
child  had  gotten  into  some  material  ac- 
cldentaUy.  The  vast  majority  said  that  they 
would  consult  the  bottle  or  package  for  in- 
structions. However,  few  manufacturers  give 
any  meaningful  Instructions  on  their  prod- 
ucts as  far  as  accidental  Ingestion  is  con- 
cerned. 

We  felt  that  if  we  could  devise  a  sticker 
that  would  have  the  telephone  number  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Poison  Center  on  it  and  make 
the  sticker  available  to  parents  to  place  on 
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the  more  toxic  items  In  their  home;  then,  at 
least,  they  would  have  our  number  to  call. 

The  next  step  to  the  evolution  of  "Mr. 
Yuk"  was  the  idea  of  developing  a  symbol 
that  could  be  taught  to  children  to  repre- 
.sent  potential  danger.  In  testing  a  variety  of 
designs,  we  were  amazed  to  see  that  the  tra- 
ditional skull-and-crcs.^bone  symbol  ap- 
peared to  be  attractive  to  pre-school  chil- 
dren. The  face  that  eventually  came  to  be 
called  "Mr.  Yuk"  and  his  obnoxious  green 
background  appeared  to  be  the  symbol  that 
turned  the  majority  of  youngsters  "off"  Ui 
our  studies. 

We  then  combined  '"Mister  Yuk"  with  the 
telephone  number  of  the  center  and  are  of- 
fering these  labels  to  anyone  who  wishes 
them. 

We  must  point  out  that  in  order  for  "Mr. 
Yuk"  to  be  effective,  children  must  be  taught 
to  understand  that  this  Eymbol  represents 
potential  danger.  It  should  be  understood 
that  '"Mr.  Yuk".  himself,  will  not  necessarily 
keep  a  child  from  Ingesting  a  particular 
product. 

However,  we  are  con\'inced  that  through 
an  educational  process,  conducted  by  the 
parent,  children  can  learn  to  avoid  mate- 
rials that  have  a  "Mr.  Yuk"  sticker  on  them. 

The  "Mr.  Yuk"  idea  is  really  a  small  part 
of  what  we  are  doing  at  the  Pittsburgh  Poi- 
son Center.  We  are  undergoing  a  total  re- 
vision of  the  center  and  have  added  our  own 
full-time  staff  of  registered  nurses  to  handle 
calls  to  the  center. 

We  are  involved  in  product  research  and 
compiling  statistics  on  the  cases  of  inges- 
tions. We  are  keeping  complete  records  of 
all  calls  which  provides  a  statistical  evalua- 
tion as  well  as  a  following-up  of  patients 
with  the  aid  of  our  social  service  staff. 

We  have  entered  into  a  working  relation- 
ship with  a  number  of  community  hospitals 
that  act  as  satellite  centers  for  the  evalua- 
tion and  treatment  of  patients  who  have 
ingested  materials. 

We  average  approximately  10.000  calls  a 
year.  The  vast  majority  of  calls  concern 
youngsters  under  the  age  of  five,  but  we  do 
deal  with  adult  problems — suicides,  drug 
abuse  problems,  etc. 

The  "Mr.  Yuk"  stickers  have  been  copy- 
righted by  the  Children's  Hospital  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  are  available  to  everyone. 


THE  TOLL  OF  SHORTAGES  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS 


HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20,  1974 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  not  one  Member  of  the 
House  who  can  afford  to  be  insensitive  to 
the  problems  facing  our  small  business- 
men. Small  businesses  comprise  95  per- 
cent of  the  businesses  in  this  country  and 
employ  nearly  half  the  total  workforce. 
Small  businessmen  face  special  problems, 
and  they  also  face  different  facets  of  the 
problems  facing  every  American  busi- 
ness. 

The  energy  crisis  poses  particular 
problems  for  small  businessmen.  Most 
struggling  small  businesses  count  on 
growing  production  or  sales  to  repay 
capital  start-up  costs.  With  shortages  at 
every  comer,  these  businesses  face  a 
bleak  future  unless  help  can  be  provided. 
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This  week's  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port details  some  of  the  problems  ion- 
fronting  small  operators  during  the :  res- 
ent energy  pinch.  I  commend  it  U  my 
colleagues.  I  would  especially  direc  the 
Members'  attention  to  the  results  >f  a 
nationwide  survey  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  I  usi- 
ness  showing  the  particular  areas  :  lost 
affected. 

The  House  has  before  it  legislatic  i  to 
alleviate  this  negative  impact.  It  is  s  on- 
sored  by  the  entire  membership  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  We 
are  recommending  that  the  Small  I  isi- 
ness  Administration  be  authorize<  to 
provide  long-term  loans  to  victims  ol  the 
energy  crisis  to  enable  them  to  reflni  nee 
their  obligations  and,  thus,  get  over  the 
worst  of  this  immediate  crisis.  /  'Xer 
reading  the  following  article,  I  am  ure 
that  the  Members  will  want  to  urge  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committei  to 
take  speedy  action  to  bring  this  bi  to 
the  floor: 

Enebct  Pinch:  The  Toll  of  Shortage    on 
Small  Business 

As  il  they  didn't  have  enough  profa  tms 
already — 

The  country's  small  firms  now  have  to  ope 

with  a  whole  batch  of  energy-related  1  lad- 
aches. 

For  many  thousands  of  the   nation'  5.3 

million  small  businessmen,  the  energy  cr  nch 

is  adding  one  more  burden  to  an  already  x>p- 
heavy  list  of  day-to-day  problems. 

Rising  prices,  shortages  of  materials,  ght 

money,  high  interest  rates  and  burden  >me 

government   regulations   have  combine  to 

make  things  tough  lately  for  small  coi  pa- 
nies  and  individual  entrepreneurs. 

Now,  lack  of  gasoline  and  fuel  oil  ant  pe- 
troleum-based supplies  Is  compounding  iffi- 
cultles  for  these  "little  guys "  of  the  bus  less 
world. 

"There's  no  question  that  the  energy  i  nch 

is  putting  a  lot  of  small  concerns  in  d(  ible 

Jeopardy,"  declares  Thomas  S.  Kleppe,  ead 

of    the    SmaU    Business    Administratio:  in 

Washington.   "That   means   frustration)  for 

untold  millions  of  customers,  because  9  per 

cent  of  all  enterprises  in  this  country  fa:  in- 
to the  'small  business'  category." 

FROM    FAS    AND    WIDE 

Examples  of  small  firms'  troubles  sho  '  up 
in  many  directions. 

A  television  repairman  in  a  Virginia  om- 
munity  tells  a  householder  whose  set  :  •  on 
the  blink:  "You'll  have  to  bring  it  lnt<  the 
shop.  I've  run  out  of  gas  for  my  del  irery 
truck." 

The  president  of  a  small  plastics-man  fac- 
turlng  concern  in  Cambridge,  Ohio,  sys: 
"I've  had  to  lay  off  half  of  my  force  q  200 
workers  becavise  I  can't  get  raw  mateAils." 
His  products  are  made  from  chemical  de- 
rived from  scarce  petroleum. 

In  Jasper,  Ala.,  the  owner  of  an  autc  firm 
says: 

"The  energy  czar's  allocations  assun  big- 
business  buyers  of  gasoline  in  bulk  ai:  they 
need  for  their  vehicles.  But  small  bus!)  tsses 
like  ours  get  the  leavings.  It's  unfair." 

A  maker  of  farm  machinery  In  the  Ml  west 
complains  that  he  has  to  order  stee  and 
other  materials  In  quantities  larger  ih  a  he 
needs  because  "producers  don't  wai  t  to 
bother  with  small  orders  during  the  i  lergy 
crisis."  He  adds : 

"I  have  a  choice  of  stockpiling  th|  raw 
materials  or  turning  out  more  machinev  and 
pumps  than  I  can  aeU  In  today's  nirket. 
Either  way,  I'm  tying  up  a  lot  of  capl 
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A  plumber  In  Pennsylvania  says  that  his 
trucks  occasionally  must  wait  an  hour  or 
more  in  gasoline  lines.  He  grumbles: 

"People  already  are  screaming  about  the 
size  of  plumbing  bills.  How  can  I  tell  them 
I'm  going  to  have  to  pass  along  the  cost  of 
a  driver's  waiting  time  at  the  gas  pump?" 

WE'RE  RUNNING  LOW 

The  owner  of  a  dry-cleaning  plant  in  a 
Massachusetts  city  comments: 

"We're  running  low  on  solvents,  metal 
hangers  and  plastic  garment  bags.  The  day 
isn't  far  off  when  I'm  going  to  be  sending 
customers  out  Into  the  rain  with  freshly 
cleaned  clothes  over  their  arms  for  want  of 
plastic  bags.  That's  not  going  to  be  good  for 
my  trade,  I  assure  you." 

Complaints  such  as  these  are  heard  in- 
creasingly from  every  part  of  the  V.8.  as  the 
energy  vise  tightens  on  small  enterprises. 

The  protests  are  causing  a  stir  in  Congress, 
at  the  Small  Business  Administration,  at  the 
Federal  Energy  Office  and  at  the  headquarters 
of  trade  associations  that  represent  small 
firms. 

"Our  maU  volume  has  been  unbelievable," 
says  a  secretary  to  a  North  Carolina  Senator. 
"People  are  angry  and  bitter.  They  want  gas." 

"We're  seriously  concerned  about  layoffs 
and  other  disruptions  caused  by  the  energy 
situation,"  says  E.  Douglas  Kenna,  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
80  per  cent  of  whose  members  are  small — 
businessmen. 

"Many  small  towns  are  dependent  for  Jobs 
on  Just  one  or  two  small  companies,"  he  adds. 
"When  those  firms  shut  down  or  furlough 
workers,  the  whole  commxmlty  suffers." 

John  English,  executive  director  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  Plastic  Processors,  an  associa- 
tion of  Independent  producers  of  plastic 
products,  declares: 

"Five  hundred  manufacturers  In  our  line 
already  have  been  forced  out  of  business  be- 
cause they've  been  cut  off  from  supplies  of 
petrochemicals.  Unless  we  get  more  raw  ma- 
terials in  the  next  six  to  eight  weeks,  we  be- 
lieve another  1 ,000  companies  will  go  under." 

Mr.  English  estimates  that  layoffs  in  the 
independent  plastics  industry  tied  to  the  en- 
ergy pinch  run  as  high  as  100,000,  count- 
ing manufacturers,  distributors  and  other 
firms  dependent  on  them. 

A  survey  conducted  among  a  sample  of  the 
370,000  members  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business  reports  that  the  en- 
ergy crisis  has  had  a  sharp  Impact  on  small 
companies.  High-lights  are  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying chart. 

Among  all  companies  checked,  more  than 
half  are  confronted  with  a  shortage  of  mate- 
rials and  parts.  In  the  construction  and 
manufacturing  fields,  nearly  three  quarters 
of  all  firms  surveyed  are  having  that  trou- 
ble. 

Nearly  one  small  company  in  every  10  has 
had  to  lay  off  workers  or  cut  working  hours, 
the  Federation  survey  discloses. 

Wilson  S.  Johnson,  president  of  the  Fed- 
eration, with  headquarters  in  San  Mateo, 
Calif.,  noted  that  small  companies  in  the 
food  business  are  especially  hard  hit  by  lack 
of  fuel. 

A     HEAD    START 

Some  small  businessmen  have  been  able 
to  keep  a  Jump  ahead  of  the  energy  crises 
by  anticipating  potential  problems. 

Consider  the  case  of  Byron  Oodbersen, 
owner  of  Midwest  Industries,  Inc.,  a  manti- 
facturer  of  boat  trailers  In  Ida  Orove,  la. 
He  was  named  "small  businessman  of  the 
year"  recently  in  a  nationwide  survey  con- 
ducted by  Zurich-American  Insurance  Com- 
panies. A  year  ago,  before  fuel  problems 
became  critical,  Mr.  Oodbersen  figured  he 
might  become  the  nation's  largest  supplier 
of  boat  trailers.  Now,  many  of  the  150  work- 
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ers  in  his  plant  are  converting  to  trailers  for 
hauling  highway  freight  on  the  expectation 
that  fewer  people  will  be  using  boats  this 
year. 

"Shortages  have  raised  havoc  with  our 
quality  control,"  he  says.  "That  applies  all 
down  the  line — from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
supply  line." 

The  owner  of  a  small  farm-supply  ware- 
house In  the  Southeast  says  that,  as  shipping 
costs  increase,  he  Is  under  growing  pressure 
from  suppliers  to  order  fertilizer  and  other 
items  in  larger  quantities  that  In  the  past. 

"Two  other  warehousemen  and  I  take 
turns  receiving  these  big  shipments,"  he 
comments. 

"We  run  back  and  forth  picking  up  our 
share  of  the  orders  as  we  get  storage  space. 
But  this  can't  go  on  forever.  We're  going  to 
have  to  stop  ordering  some  items  until  we're 
sold  out.  And  then  we'll  have  to  restock  at 
higher  prices." 

Small  manufacturers  of  spare  parts  for 
autos;  shoemakers  using  synthetic  materials; 
machine  shops,  and  service  Industries  of  one 
kind  or  another  are  among  firms  hardest  hit 
by  shortages  and  by  soaring  prices. 

The  owner  of  a  chain  of  fish-and-chlps 
stores  in  the  Middle  West  writes  his  Con- 
gressman: "Our  business  will  use  more  than 
600,000  gallons  of  peanut  oil  this  year;  pure 
peanut  oil  Is  critical  to  our  products. 

"In  the  last  14  months,  the  price  has  risen 
from  9  to  45  cents  a  pound.  I  have  read  a 
lot  about  the  overproduction  of  peanuts 
and  the  tremendous  surplus  which  exists.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  refiners  tell  me  that  the 
Government  will  not  release  peanuts  to  be 
crushed  for  oil,  and  that  foreign  buying 
without  regard  for  price  has  driven  the 
market  upward.  This  situation  Is  remediable 
by  cutting  back  on  exports." 

In  San  Francisco,  a  pavlng-and-rooflng 
contractor  says  he  can  get  all  the  supplies 
he  needs,  but  only  at  steadily  climbing 
prices.  So  he  must  go  to  his  bank  for  a  line 
of  credit. 

"But  with  prices  going  up  all  the  time," 
he  explains.  "I  don't  know  what  to  tell  the 
bank  about  my  borrowing  needs,  and  I  run 
Into  the  chance  I'll  be  turned  down  as  a 
poor  credit  risk." 

A  Florida  businessman,  after  30  years  of 
successfully  running  other  enterprises,  is 
Just  putting  the  finishing  touches  on  a  motel 
In  the  area  near  Disney  World.  But.  he  wor- 
ries. If  tourism  remains  in  a  slump  this  sum- 
mer, he  may  face  bankruptcy  on  the  enter- 
prise before  the  year  Is  out. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  is  con- 
cerned about  the  financUl  problems  of  small 
firms.  The  agency  currently  has  guaranteed 
90  percent  backing  on  a  total  of  about  4.6 
billion  dollars  in  loans  to  small  firms.  If  any 
of  them  go  under,  the  Federal  Government 
will  have  to  pay  the  banks  that  loaned  the 
money  90  per  cent  of  the  losses. 

BUREAUCRATIC  BUGBEARS 

In  addition  to  the  woes  stemming  from  the 
energy  pinch,  materials  shortages  and  infla- 
tion, small  businessmen  continue  to  battle 
against  two  long-time  bugbears:  paper  work 
involved  in  federal  forms  and  federal  safety 
regulations. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
notes  that  the  greatest  number  of  complaints 
from  its  members  centers  on  "too  much  fed- 
eral paper  worU  and  the  red  tape  that  goes 
with  It."  The  Government  has  been  trying 
to  ease  the  paper-work  burden  but  with  little 
success,  NAM  officials  contend. 

Says  a  retailer: 

"Frankly,  I  gave  up  trying  to  cope  with 
all  the  federal  forms — employe  records,  taxes. 
Inventory  reports,  you  name  It — and  hired 
a  CPA  to  do  the  Job.  It  will  cost  me  more 
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money,  but  I  Just  haven't  the  mind  or  the 
patience  to  cope  with  it  aU." 

Federal  niles  covering  health  and  safety 
standards  for  industry  are  drawing  the  Ire  of 
many  small  firms.  Says  a  restaurant  owner 
in  Washington.  D.C. 

"Here  it  Is  the  high  point  In  the  noon 
rush  hour  and  one  of  my  'exit'  lights  Just 
burned  out.  If  a  federal  inspector  should 
come  In  here  now,  as  I  read  the  rules,  he 
could  close  me  down.  It's  things  like  this  that 
drive  you  nutty." 

Federal  safety  rules  require  that  an  em- 
ploye working  in  a  location  where  something 
might  fall  on  his  head  wear  a  hard  hat.  Labor 
officials  point  out  that  the  rule  Is  designed 
for  factories,  heavy-construction  sites  and 
the  like,  where  the  danger  from  falling  ob- 
jects is  great. 

But  a  shoe-store  owner  recently  complained 
to  his  Congressman : 

"I  have  shoes  In  the  back  room  piled  up 
8  feet  high.  If  I  took  that  ruling  seriously, 
my  wife  would  have  to  put  on  a  hard  hat 
every  time  she  went  in  the  back  room  for 
a  shoe  box." 

Thus  small  businessmen  find  themselves 
beset  by  a  flock  of  problems — and  not  enough 
answers.  As  one  of  them  declares,  "It's  only 
amaU  scdace  to  know  there  are  so  many  of 
us  in  the  same  boat." 


CONGRESSIONAL  INTERN  WEEK  IN 
WASHINGTON 


HON.  BILL  GUNTER 

OF   FLORffiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20,  1974 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hosting  a 
delegation  of  29  high  school  students 
for  a  week  internship  in  Washington, 
D.C.  The  students,  who  are  high  school 
Juniors,  were  chosen  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  their  school  principals  and 
faculties  and  represent  each  public  high 
school  in  my  congressional  district. 

The  intern  program  was  designed  to 
offer  students  the  opportunity  to  learn 
from  personal  experience  how  the  busi- 
ness of  Government  operates  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis.  I  know  they  will  benefit 
from  the  experience  and  will  achieve  a 
broader  imderstanding  of  the  values  and 
processes  that  make  our  country  work. 
AU  three  branches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  being  observed  by  the  in- 
terns as  they  visit  Congress  and  commit- 
tee hearings  in  session,  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  briefings  at  executive  agen- 
cies such  as  the  Departments  of  State, 
Defense,  and  Commerce. 

In  addition  to  observing  the  govern- 
mental processes,  the  students  are  enjoy- 
ing sight-seeing  and  social  activities. 
They  are  visiting  the  Capital's  monu- 
ments, Georgetown,  the  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts,  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution,  Mount  Vernon,  and 
many  other  places  of  interest  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Last  night  my  wife,  Teresa,  and  I 
hosted  a  dinner  at  our  home  for  the 
group,  and  today  they  were  treated  to  a 
luncheon  on  Capitol  Hill  with  the  Flori- 
da Congressmen  and  Senators. 

The  internship  program  is  being  totallv 
financed  by  private  contributions  which 
have  totaled  more  than  $10,000,  and  the 
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generosity  of  the  contributors  has  made 
it  possible  for  the  program  to  provide 
transportation,  housing,  food,  and  enter- 
tainment. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  a  great  pleasure 
for  me  to  arrange  for  this  internship 
program  and  to  offer  students  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  their  Government  at  work. 
I  have  enjoyed  meeting  and  talking  with 
them,  and  I  hope  they  will  go  home  at 
the  week's  end  with  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  Federal  Government. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  interns  and 
the  schools  which  they  represent  in  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Florida. 
Also  included  in  the  list  are  the  names  of 
the  chaperones: 

List   of  Students 

Apopka  H.S.,  Preston  L.  Schofield. 

Edgewater  H.S.,  Debbie  Peele. 

Evans  H.S.,  Jim  Martin,  Jr. 

Jones  H.S.,  Bernell  Hunter  (M) . 

Lakevlew  (W.  Gdn.) ,  Dlanne  Tlddy. 

Ocoee  H.S.,  Tanya  Miller. 

Lyman  H.S.,  Debra  Jean  van  de  Houten. 

Ovledo  H.S.,  James  W.  Stamps,  Jr. 

Seminole  H.S.,  Charlotte  Ringllng. 

Lake  Brantley  H.S.,  David  Nelsen. 

Wildwood  H.S.,  Norma  Cason. 

So.  Sumter  H.S.,  Ricky  Hayes. 

Pasco  Comp  H.S.,  Clark  M.  Ghlsellu,  Jr. 

Gulf  Sr.  H  S.,  George  Kaub. 

Hudson  J.S.,  Aaron  Isaacson. 

Zephyrhills  H.S.,  Kurt  Malmqulst. 

Clermont  H.S..  Eric  C.  Helnrlch. 

Eustis  H.S.,  Terry  Thompson  (P) . 

Groveland  H  S.,  Cynthia  Lynn  Posey. 

Leesburg  H.S..  Robert  D.  Manning. 

Mt.  Dora  H.S.,  Beverly  Harvey. 

Tavares  H.S.,  Valerie  Morgan. 

Citrus  H.S.,  Glenn  DlPaula. 

Crystal  River  H.S.,  Frank  Fuccl. 

Hernando  H.S.,  Leslie  Rider. 

Clearwater  H.S.,  Julie  Pearson. 

Dunedln  HS.,  Carol  Belnap. 

Tarpon  Springs  H.S.,  Nancy  McLaughlin. 

Bishop  Moore  H.S.,  Debra  Bagrosky. 

CHAFEBONES 

Mrs.  Harriet  Shoupe.  with  General  Tele- 
phone in  Tampa. 

Don  Christopher,  past  Intern  and  graduat- 
ing honor  student  at  Harvard. 

Jacob  Stuart,  from  Mt.  Dora  with  George 
Stuart,  Inc.,  In  Orlando. 

Linda  Odum,  staff  of  Congressman  Gunter. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL  GIVEAWAY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATH'ES 
Wednesday,  March  20,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 7  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kis- 
singer and  Panamanian  ofiBcials  signed 
a  joint  statement  of  principles  which  sup- 
posedly v.ill  be  the  basis  for  a  new  treaty 
involving  the  Panama  Canal  and  the 
Canal  Zone.  These  principles  would  sur- 
render U.S.  sovereign  control  over  the 
U.S. -owned  zone  and  canal. 

I  believe  that  the  actions  taken  by  Mr. 
Kissinger  constitute  a  gi-ave  mistake.  The 
Panama  Canal  is  vitally  important  to  the 
defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States.  It  also  plays  a  key  role  in  the 
American  economy.  Approximately  70 
percent  of  the  traffic  through  this  water- 
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way  either  originates  or  terminates  In 
U.S.  ports.  American  abandonment  of 
the  canal  would  invite  the  entry  of  So- 
viet power  into  this  area,  thereby  en- 
dangering our  national  security  and  eco- 
nomic interests. 

In  addition  to  these  risks,  surrender  of 
sovereign  control  would  forfeit  the  size- 
able investment  which  has  been  made  in 
the  Panama  Isthmus  by  the  American 
taxpayer.  Between  1904  and  June  30, 
1971,  the  U.S.  poured  over  $5.6  billion  into 
the  canal.  This  money  never  could  be  re- 
covered in  the  event  of  American  aban- 
donment of  the  waterway. 

A  1903  treaty  between  the  RepubUc  of 
Panama  and  the  United  States  grants 
our  Nation  full  sovereign  rights  in  per- 
petuity for  the  construction,  mainte- 
nance, operation,  and  protection  of  the 
canal.  Since  completing  construction  of 
this  passageway,  the  United  States  has 
operated  it  efficiently  and  without  inter- 
ruption. 

Rather  than  a  cuise,  the  canal  has 
been  a  source  of  substantial  economic 
benefit  to  Panama.  Compensation  and 
related  benefits  from  the  waterway  com- 
prise the  major  portion  of  the  Pana- 
manian economy  and  have  given  that 
nation  the  highest  per  capita  income  in 
all  of  Central  America. 

Despite  these  considerations,  the  State 
Department  is  apparently  proceeding 
with  a  plan  to  terminate  U.S.  sovereignty 
over  the  canal.  This  move  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  is  a  clear  violation  of  article 
IV,  section  m,  clause  2  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution, which  provides  that  the  power 
to  dispose  of  territory  or  other  property 
belonging  to  the  United  States  is  vested 
in  Congress.  It  also  flies  directly  in  the 
face  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  459, 
which  was  adopted  on  February  2,  1960, 
by  a  vote  of  382  to  12.  This  resolution  re- 
alfirmed  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  over  the  Canal  Zone  and  demon- 
strated a  firm  commitment  to  the  main- 
tenance of  American  control. 

To  meet  this  challenge  to  congressional 
authority,  I  have  introduced  a  bill  'H. 
Res.  872)  which  would  insure  that  the 
United  States  maintain  its  sovereign 
rights  and  jurisdiction  over  the  Panama 
Canal  and  Zone.  It  prohibits  any  relin- 
quishment or  surrender  of  U.S. -con- 
trolled property,  tangible  or  intangible, 
without  prior  authorization  by  Congress. 
Opposition  to  the  proposed  giveaway  is 
coming  from  both  Repubhcan  and  Demo- 
crat Congressmen  and  Senators. 

The  imilateral  actions  taken  thus  far 
by  the  executive  branch  demonstrate  the 
necessity  for  pa.ssage  of  this  legislation. 
The  Panama  Canal  is  too  important  to 
giv?  away. 


VEGETABLES  AND  ESTl'ERNATIONAL 
TRADE 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20.  1974 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Congress 
wrestles  with  international  trade  reform. 
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It  is  well  for  us  to  look  at  specifics  '  hich 
throw  light  on  the  intricacies  and  ene- 
flts  of  such  trade.  I 

Nogales,  Ariz.,  in  the  congres§onal 
district  I  am  fortunate  to  represent,  is 
the  leading  entry  point  for  winter  vege- 
tables from  Mexico.  That  country  fs  our 
fifth  best  customer  for  U.S.  f#eign 
sales — she  buys  more  from  us  thi 
buy  from  her  and  these  vegetable 
help  her  to  buy  our  goods. 

The  growth  of  this  winter  veg 
industry,   its  relationship  to  our 
position  with  Mexico,  the  hiddehlcost 
factors  of  production  in  Mexico,  fhese 
are  some  of  the  interesting  facts  r& 
set  forth  in  a  speech  by  A.  B.  'Al 
nard.   secretary   manager   of   the 
Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As^ 
tion.  i 

Here  is  Mr.  Conard's  discussion:  i 

CoNABD  Views  Mexican  Vegetable  !^ene 
(By  A.  B.  Conard)  ^ 

(EorroR's  Note. — The  foUowlng  Is  trffe  text 
of  a  speech  prepared  by  A.  B.  Conai%.  Be- 
cavise  of  Its  orderly  presentation  In  fogical 
sequence  and  Conard's  Intimate  knowledge 
of  his  subject,  The  Packer  has  chosen  t^  pub- 
lish the  speech  In  full.  Conard  comments.  In 
detail,  on  the  economic  aspects  of  the  Mexico 
vegetable  export  Industry,  adding  htt  per- 
sonal insight  to  the  presentation.)         | 

The  winter  vegetable  export  indusj^y  of 
the  West  Coast  of  Mexico  U  primarily  l«:ated 
In  irrigated  areas  of  the  states  of  Sono^  and 
Slnaloa  bordering  the  Gulf  of  CallArnla. 
This  region,  together  with  Florida,  su|plles 
almost  the  entire  market  for  vegetabKs  In 
the  United  States  and  Canada  durlnf  the 
winter  and  spring.  The  main  vegetable  frops 
are  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  squash,  pe&ers, 
cantaloupes  and  watermelons.  | 

The  West  Coast's  economy  Is  pre<fcml- 
nantly  agricultural,  and  export  orlAted. 
There  Is  a  relative  abundant  supply  of  kmd, 
unskilled  labor,  electric  power  and  traiApor- 
tatlon  facilities.  The  limiting  factors  of 
ductlon  are  capital,  credit,  skilled  man] 
and  production  technology. 

Vegetables    are    the    most    valuable! 
profitable  crop  In  the  region;   conseqi 
these  enterprises  could  easily  bid  aw) 
soxirces  employed  In  alternative  crops     ^- 
marlly  rice,  cotton,  sugar  cane  and  wftat) 
The  Industry's  supply  Is  therefore  considered 
to  be  quite  elastic  over  any  potential  |ange 
of  expansion.  I 

Any  expansion  of  the  vegetable  InMstry 
will  affect  favorably  the  economic  dewop- 
ment  of  the  West  Coast.  The  Impact  of  this 
Influence  depends  on  the  proportion  <if  the 
region's  resources  employed  by  the  Incfiistry. 
and  on  Its  connections  with  other  Industries 
or  sectors  of  the  economy.  \^ 

Comparative  advantage  In  the  prodi|ction 
of  fresh  winter  vegetables  has  been  dconon- 
strated  as  certain  areas  of  Mexico  hav«  rap- 
idly expanded  shipments  to  the  U.St  and 
Canada.  Fresh  tomato  exports  expandei^from 
133  million  pounds  In  1950  to  611  ni|llion 
pounds  In  1972.  Over  the  same  period^arge 
Increases  were  observed  in  exports  of  ci^um- 
bers,  jjeppers,  squash,  melons  and  other; 
vegetables. 

Future  expansion  of  such  shipments 
promote  economic  development  in  MexU 
rectly  by  increasing  the  demand  for  res( 
iised  in  production,  transportation  and 
keting  of  fresh  winter  vegetables.  Sucl 
velopment  would  further  tend  to  encoj 
an  Increased  rate  of  capital  accumulj^lon. 
Improve  managerial  and  technical  sklUi  and 
raise  Incomes.  FOTeign  exchange  ear&lngs 
would  stimulate  economic  development:|ndl- 
rectly  by  permitting  the  purchase  of  capital 
equipment.  | 
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PBOOCCTION    CHANGES 

During  the  last  10  or  IS  years  several  Im- 
portant changes  have  taken  place  in  the  pro- 
duction of  vegetables.  Large  irrigation  proj- 
ects began  operation  in  the  area  and  better 
facilities  for  transportation  over  longer  dis- 
tances were  developed,  including  especially 
the  Introduction  of  highway  (truck)  trans- 
portation ( In  contrast  to  the  exclusive  use  of 
railroads  10  to  15  years  ago).  Most  produc- 
tion has  shifted  south  to  where  freezing  tem- 
peratures are  uncommon.  The  production  of 
pole  or  staked  tomatoes  was  introduced  and 
there  has  been  a  tendency  for  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  production  and  distribution  of 
the  produce  into  fewer  but  larger  enterprises. 

With  the  great  advances  In  agricultural 
production  techniques  in  the  United  States 
after  World  War  II,  the  region  has  had  to 
keep  pace  with  these  changes  to  compete 
favorably  with  U.S.  producers. 

A  better  Idea  of  the  volume  of  winter  vege- 
tables can  be  obtained  in  the  crossings 
through  the  port  of  entry  at  Nogales,  Ariz. 
At  the  end  of  the  1971-1972  season  which 
started  In  November  and  ran  through  June 
a  total  of  over  28,000  truckloads  of  produce 
were  Imponed  or  a  total  of  over  30  million 
containers.  During  the  months  of  February, 
March  and  April  which  are  the  heaviest 
months  the  total  dally  crossings  through 
Nogales  will  average  better  than  260  loads 
per  day. 

The  importation  of  vegetables  from  Mexico 
takes  place  between  November  and  June, 
when  the  production  of  these  commodities  is 
most  costly  and  risky  in  the  United  States. 
Some  late  production  that  ends  in  the  be- 
ginning of  November  originates  in  California. 

IRRICATION 

The  present  agricultural  use  of  land  in 
the  West  Coast  area  has  been  made  possible 
only  through  the  investment  of  great 
amounts  of  resources  in  irrigation  systems. 
The  investment  in  communications,  water 
services,  education  and  other  services  for  the 
incoming  population,  will  further  stimulate 
the  economy. 

The  smaller  grower,  although  he  usually 
tends  to  adjust  his  operations  to  his  own 
funds,  must  appeal  to  private  lenders.  The 
only  private  lenders  willing  and  with  enough 
financial  capacity  to  makr  these  loans  are 
the  distributors  of  vegetables  at  Nogales,  Ariz. 
The  growers  and  the  distributors  make  con- 
tracts in  which  the  distributors  supply  the 
funds  for  the  production  of  the  vegetables  in 
the  way  of  a  loan,  and  the  grower  in  return 
promises  to  give  his  product  to  the  dis- 
tributor for  sale  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

In  this  agreement,  In  most  cases,  no  in- 
terest rates  are  charged  for  the  loan.  The 
return  on  the  loan  is  deducted  from  the  deal- 
ers commission  for  the  sale  of  the  product. 
In  some  cases,  besides  the  commission,  the 
dealer  also  has  some  participation  in  the 
profits  of  the  grower. 

Although  the  vegetable  industry  is  one 
of  the  most  mechanized  of  the  area,  many  of 
the  agricultural  operations  in  the  production 
of  the  vegetables  must  be  performed  by  labor. 
The  larger  and  most  efficient  growers  possess 
all  the  desired  equipment,  wbUe  the  smaller 
growers  can  survive  with  a  tractor  and  a 
truck  and  by  paying  for  those  operations 
that  he  cannot  perform  with  this  equipment, 
like  land  preparations,  selection  and  pack- 
aging. The  trend  Is,  however,  toward  Increas- 
ing the  use  of  capital  on  smaller  farms. 

GOOO    CUSTOMERS 

Mexico  Is  the  fifth  best  customer  the  U.S. 
has:  The  balance  of  payments  between  the 
U.S.  and  Mexico  Is  favorable  to  the  United 
States,  and  it  might  appear  that  Mexico  is 
deriving  all  of  the  benefit  In  exporting  Its 
winter  vegetables  to  the  U.S.  and  Canada, 
however,    statistics    undeniably   prove    that 
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Mexico  buys  more  from  the  U.S.  than  the 
U.S.  buys  from  Mexico.  As  far  as  this  Indus- 
try goes,  some  of  the  expenditures  on  items 
purchased  in  the  U.S.  are  quite  impressive. 
Statistics  of  the  annual  report  by  the  De- 
partment of  Exterior  Commerce  In  Mexico 
show  that  all  of  the  seed  Imported  from  the 
U.S.  to  Mexico  In  1971  Including  soybeans, 
cotton,  wheat  and  others  amounted  to  $13.- 
634,720  and  the  amount  on  winter  vegetable 
seed  alone  was  $2,116,920.  In  addition  the 
amount  of  fertilizer  purchased  in  the  U.S. 
amounted  to  $13,939,440  and  on  farm  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  $9,392,400.  On  these 
items  alone  the  total  was  close  to  $37  million. 

The  U.S.  Customs  Nogales  District  collected 
over  $18  million  in  Import  duties  on  produce 
from  Mexico  which  represents  85  percent  of 
the  total   duties  collected   in   this  district. 

In  addition  to  this,  many  others  in  the 
community  of  Nogales,  the  state  of  Arizona, 
the  U.S.  and  Canada  derive  benefits.  For  in- 
stance, the  railroads,  and  the  trucking  in- 
dustry, receivers  in  the  principal  markets, 
buying  brokers,  market  chains,  retailers  in 
general  and  many  others  in  the  allied  In- 
dustries. 

It  Is  considered  of  primary  Importance  that 
with  the  only  other  producing  area  in  the 
U.S.  during  the  winter  months  being  Flor- 
ida, who  Is  unable  to  begin  to  supply  the 
entire  country,  and  with  Mexico  filling  the 
gap  the  American  housewife  can  put  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  on  her  table  without 
pajrlng  exorbitant  prices,  which  would  be 
the  case  were  It  not  for  the  imports  from 
Mexico.  The  total  dollar  value  of  the  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  Imported  from  Mexico 
to  the  U.S.  and  Canada  Is  estimated  at  $140 
million. 

AVOID  TRADE   GAP 

As  Mexico  continues  to  buy  United  States 
goods  it  has  to  sell  more  of  its  products, 
otherwise  there  will  be  a  trade  gap.  So  the 
more  produce  we  buy  from  Mexico  the  more 
money  we  will  get  in  return.  By  buying  pro- 
duce which  the  U.S.  cannot  supply,  we  keep 
Mexico  on  the  customer  side.  This  point  was 
strongly  brought  out  last  year  In  an  inter- 
view by  an  Industry  Trade  Publication  with 
Manuel  Clouthler,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Union  of  Growers  In  CuUacan,  Mexico. 
The  question  asked  was  "What  Is  your  an- 
swer when  someone  says  you  (Mexican  Grow- 
ers) have  no  right  to  ship  vegetables  to  the 
U.S.,  or  that  these  shipments  should  be 
restricted?" 

Clouthler's  reply  was,  "I  can  only  say  what 
I  recently  told  an  American  friend:  when  I 
get  up  in  the  morning  to  take  a  bath,  I  use 
Colgate  soap.  I  brush  my  teeth  with  Crest 
toothpaste,  go  to  the  kitchen  and  take  some 
food  from  my  Westlnghouse  refrigerator, 
shave  with  my  Gillette  razor  and  drive  my 
Ford  automobile  to  work.  At  work  my  sec- 
retary uses  a  Remington  typewriter.  In  my 
fields  we  use  John  Deere  tractors  and  Shell 
chemicals.  My  point  is,  we  think  the  fact 
that  we  buy  all  of  these  things  from  Ameri- 
can companies  gives  us  the  right  to  sell  vege- 
tables to  the  U.S.  If  we  don't  sell  our  toma- 
toes, we  can't  buy  these  things.  We  can't  sell 
airplanes  or  automobiles,  because  we  don't 
have  them  to  sell.  We  must  sell  fresh  pro- 
duce— that's  what  we  have.  Another  very 
important  fact  Is  that  the  balance  of  trade 
between  our  two  countries  has  been  in  the 
United  States  favor  on  an  average  of  $420 
million  a  year  for  the  past  five  years." 

ECONOMY    or    MEXICO 

Much  is  always  being  said  about  "cheap 
foreign  labor"  and  as  far  as  this  industry  is 
concerned  this  cheap  labor  in  Mexico  poses  a 
threat  to  the  growers  in  the  U.S.  It  is  true 
there  is  an  abundance  of  unskilled  labor  in 
Mexico.  While  the  comparative  cost  of  this 
labor  Is  cheap  by  U.S.  standards,  there  are 
many  other  factors  offsetting  the  low  cost  of 
labor  and  form  an  Important  part  of  the  total 
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cost  of  producing  anything.  Some  of  these 
things  which  are  never  mentioned  will  follow. 

One  of  these  is  training  costs  for  labor. 
One  program  run  in  conjunction  with  the 
experimental  farm  system  is  designed  to  pro- 
duce skilled  workers  to  handle  Increasingly 
complex  farming  methods.  The  growers 
through  their  associations  maintain  a  si>eclal 
school  and  share  costs  (60-50)  with  the 
government  at  the  experimental  stations. 
Special  six-month  courses  are  provided  to 
train  foremen  and  field  supervisors. 

The  growers  association  have  also  under- 
taken a  basic  farm  housing  plan.  The 
vegetable  exporters  pay  a  special  assessment 
on  each  box  shipped  and  put  aside  a  special 
parcel  of  land  on  their  property.  The  land 
is  used  for  housing  and  the  fund  pays  half 
of  the  cost  of  construction;  the  worker  pays 
the  other  half  and  owns  his  own  home. 
These  projects  create  a  family  type  permanent 
labor  force  such  as  California  shippers  have 
been  trying  to  establish  with  their  individual 
Siouslng  programs.  The  adults — ^men  and 
women  alike — work  in  the  fields  through  the 
growing  season  and  then  part  of  them  move 
to  the  packing  houses  while  the  remainder 
handle  the  harvest. 

EDUCA-nON  IS  BmDEN  COST 

Besides  the  actual  cost  of  labor  there  Is  a 
cost  for  schools,  not  only  for  the  training  of 
labor  but  the  cost  of  education  for  the 
children  of  the  workers  as  well.  The  cost  of 
buUdlng  and  maintaining  these  schools  Is 
borne  by  the  growers  with  teachers  furnished 
by  the  government.  A  large  number  of  the 
labor  force  Is  paid  on  a  yearly  basis  even 
though  the  season  is  of  only  six  to  eight 
months  duration.  During  the  peak  of  the 
season  many  of  the  workers  are  brought  in 
each  morning  from  as  far  away  as  30-50  miles 
and  returned  to  their  homes  each  evening, 
which  Is  expensive. 

Some  labor  figures  have  been  obtained 
from  the  National  Growers  Union  in  Culia- 
can,  and  represent  figures  reported  for  the 
current  season,  as  follows: 
Labor  employed  in  production,  packing  and 
shipping  of  produce 

Total  Salaries 
Product:  People        In  Dollars 

Melons    25,000         $5,562,000 

Cucumbers 43,  800  7, 037,  760 

Tomatoes    145,600         35,992,320 

BeU  Peppers 12,900  3.029,440 

Strawberries 32,000  7,910.400 

Total 259,300         59.531,920 

Another  important  cost  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  cost  of  equipment  required  in 
the  growing  of  a  crop  in  Mexico.  Equipment 
costs  are  exorbitantly  high.  This  is  one  of 
the  areas  where  the  U.S.  grower  enjoys  an 
advantage.  The  government  program  on  ma- 
chinery and  auto  imports  puts  purchase 
prices  for  tractors,  trucks  and  parts  60  to  100 
per  cent  higher  than  U.S.  prices. 

Packing  materials  is  another  factor  where 
the  American  farmer  has  a  distinct  advan- 
tage and  which  is  never  taken  into  considera- 
tion. It  is  not  possible  in  Mexico  to  buy  this 
material  as  needed  and  to  be  billed  at  the 
end  of  the  month  for  it.  The  grower  has  to 
purchase  at  least  half  or  at  times  his  entire 
requirements  for  the  season  even  before  the 
crop  has  been  fully  planted  'and  pay  for  it. 
Having  this  large  stock  on  hand  Involves 
storage  faculties  and  costs  to  keep  it  until  it 
is  needed,  all  of  which  adds  more  on  to  the 
cost. 

Of  course  one  other  important  cost  factor 
which  the  American  farmer  does  not  have  are 
the  import  duties  plus  the  export  taxes  and 
other  assessments  that  must  be  paid  by  the 
Mexican  grower. 
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ADD   FRKXGBT   COSTS 

Freight  costs  for  transportation  to  the  UjS. 
border  from  the  growing  areas  some  600  miles 
away  also  add  to  the  cost  whereas  the  U.S. 
farmer  Is  closer  to  the  large  metropolitan 
markets  which  gives  the  American  farmer  an 
added  advantage. 

Those  involved  In  the  vegetable  Industry 
on  the  West  Coast  of  Mexico  firmly  believe 
that  the  importation  of  high  quality  produce 
from  Mexico  at  the  time  of  year  when  domes- 
tic production  In  the  UjS.  falls  short  of  sup- 
plying the  needs  of  the  American  public 
should  not  be  considered  a  threat  but  rather 
a  blessing.  TTie  history  of  the  winter  vege- 
table Industry  In  Mexico  reveals  that  many 
VS.  farmers  and  investors  have  been  lured 
by  the  prospects  and  claims  of  cheap  labor 
only  to  find  out  the  bard  way  that  other 
cost  factors  have  made  it  a  losing  proposition. 

Mexico  needs  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.  needs 
Mexico.  Mexico  can't  buy  more  from  the  U.S. 
unless  Mexico  sells  more  to  the  UJS.  As  Mex- 
ico continues  to  buy  more  U.S.  goods,  it  must 
sell  more.  Otherwise  the  trade  gap  widens. 
Remember  Mexico  Is  the  fifth  best  customer 
of  the  U.S.  All  businessmen  know  you  must 
buy  where  you  sell  and  sell  where  you  buy. 
Dollars  spent  In  Mexico  return  to  the  U.S.  in 
the  form  of  ptirchase  orders — mostly  for  cap- 
ital goods  to  maintain  Mexico's  continuous 
economic  and  social  development.  Mexico 
wants  fair  trade — not  aid,  and  has  always 
asked  for  the  chance  to  help  herself  through 
the  development  of  her  own  resources  and 
through  the  opportunity  to  compete  In  the 
world  marketplace.  For  Mexico,  the  Good 
Neighbor  Policy  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
are  not  mere  political  cliches  but  genuine 
expressions  of  friendship  by  the  American 
people.  We  have  an  economically  strong 
friendly  neighbor  to  the  south.  If  we  don't 
keep  it  that  way  who  wins?  Nobody!  Who 
loses?  Everybody! 


11500  BANANAS  ON  PIKE'S  PEAK 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20,  1974 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  ar- 
dent envii-onmentalists  run  wild  with 
legislation  the  result  is  harm  to  the  vast 
majority  of  citizens  without  compensat- 
ing benefit.  This  is  the  case  of  H.R.  11500, 
the  anticoal  mining  bill  which,  under  the 
guise  of  regulating  strip  mining,  so  over- 
weights the  bill  with  unreasonable  and 
unneeded  overregulation  as  to  make  min- 
ing the  Nation's  full  supply  of  coal  costly 
and  unlikely. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  environ- 
mental extremists  have  damaged  the 
average  American  in  a  significant  way. 
In  1968  the  Sierra  Club  and  other  en- 
vironmental groups  successfully  blocked 
construction  of  a  5,000-megawatt  smog- 
free  hydroelectric  powerplant  at  Canyon 
on  the  Colorado  River. 

The  dam  had  an  electricity  potential 
of  almost  four  times  the  capacity  of 
Hoover  Dam,  would  have  saved  8  million 
barrels  of  oil  a  year,  and  served  to  relieve 
the  energy  shorta^^e.  Its  negligible  en- 
vironmental cost  would  have  been  the 
unobtrusive  extension  of  a  lake  a  short 
distance  into  an  inaccessible  area  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park. 
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In  HJl.  11500  shortsighted  environ- 
mentalists agsiin  single  mindedly  seek 
their  personal  goals  in  complete  disre- 
gard of  the  critical  needs  of  all  citizens 
of  our  country  for  power.  They  ought  not 
be  let  get  away  with  it. 

Cutting  the  Nation's  energy  supplies 
by  enacting  H.R.  11500  would  make  about 
as  much  sense  as  trying  to  grow  bananas 
on  Pike's  Peak.  Let  us  pigeonhole  it. 


REMARKS   OF  U.S.   SENATOR   HER- 
MAN E.  TALMADGE 


HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  20,  1974 

Mr.  MITJf).  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  will  soon  be  tak- 
ing up  the  subject  of  tax  reform,  basing 
its  work  on  the  extensive  hearings  we 
conducted  in  the  first  session  of  this 
Congress. 

One  member  of  our  counterpart  com- 
mittee in  the  Senate  recently  spent  con- 
siderable time  and  efifort  in  preparing 
and  delivering  before  a  Washington  au- 
dience an  excellent  simimary  of  some  of 
the  problems  we  all  face  in  the  area  of 
the  tax  treatment  of  capital  gains  and 
estates. 

The  remarks  of  my  esteemed  friend 
from  Georgia,  Senator  Herman  Tal- 
HADGE,  are  worthy  of  study  by  all  of  us 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
them  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Remarks  of  VS.  Senator  Hexman   E. 
Talmaoge 

It  is  a  distinct  honor  and  privilege  for  me 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  appear  before 
this  distinguished  group.  I  was  very  pleased 
to  be  able  to  accept  an  invitation  to  be  with 
you  at  this  time. 

Today,  I  want  to  share  with  you  some 
thoughts  about  our  economy,  our  tax  laws, 
the  public  Interest,  and  the  Interplay  of 
these  Items  on  a  subject  of  prime  interest 
to  you.  the  formation  of  capital.  For  over 
a  year  numerous  public  opinion  polls  have 
found  that  better  than  60  per  cent  of  the 
American  people  rank  infiation  as  otir  big- 
gest problem.  The  runaway  inflation  we  are 
experiencing  Is  robbing  workers  of  their 
hard-earned  wages,  the  elderly  of  their  sav- 
ings, Investors  of  their  carefully  projected 
returns,  and  is  causing  us  to  lay  future  In- 
debtedness on  the  shoulders  of  generations 
yet  to  be  bom. 

We  have  balanced  the  budget  only  six 
times  in  the  past  43  years.  Our  national 
debt  is  fast  approaching  $600  billion — more 
than  the  indebtedness  of  all  other  nations 
of  the  world  combined.  We  have  seen  the 
American  dollar  decline  abroad,  officially  de- 
valued twice,  and  unilaterally  on  several 
other  occasions.  I,  for  one,  would  like  to  see 
the  American  people  get  as  excited  about  ex- 
cessive federal  spending  as  they  do  about  the 
price  of  eggs  or  milk  at  the  supermarket. 
People  worry  about  paying  car  notes  and 
house  notes  and  complain  about  high  food 
prices,  and  they  ought  to. 

But  I  have  yet  to  see  the  American  peo- 
ple get  excited  enough  to  get  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter  and  protest  what  brought  this 
about  in  the  first  place — ^Irresponsible  federal 
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fiscal  poUclea!  After  years  and  years  of  reck- 
less spending  policies — of  tryUtg  to  |M  all 
things  to  all  people,  all  over  the  worl^  wltb 
American  dollars — what  we  have  uoit  la  * 
naUon  that  has  lost  Ita  preeminence  ^  the 
world's  economy.  We  must  move  tolalock 
any  further  downhill  slippage.  To  ha^  this 
rampant  Inflation,  we  must  swallow  fsome 
strong  medicine  and  attack  the  fundai^ntal 
cause  of  our  present  Inflation.  The  lrr#pon- 
slble  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  pvirsifiia  by 
this  and  previous  administrations  miipt  be 
abandoned.  We  have  to  say,  "The  (^flclts 
stop  here."  !l 

I  am  convinced  this  Is  a  situation  ol|such 
serious  magnitude  that  I  have  propose^  and 
Introduced  a  Constitutional  Amendmffit  to 
bar  further  federal  budget  deficits.  I  |?ould 
also  hope  efforts  presently  underway  &  the 
Congress  to  establish  budget-maklngi  ma- 
chlnery  which  will  be  able  to  determlnfe  the 
proper  magnitude  of  federal  outlayal  will 
prove  to  be  successful.  To  be  sure,  th#  first 
priority  In  ending  the  current  Infitlktlon 
trauma  is  to  establish  a  federal  budget  ^hlch 
Is  In  balance  with  traditional  concepts.  The 
mythical  full  employment  budget  Ciiincept 
should  be  buried  and  allowed  to  rest  In  jbeace. 

Not  only  do  we  suffer  from  rampant^nfla- 
tlon,  but  we  also  face  serious  shortages  of 
various  commodities.  In  addition  to  ourtwell- 
known  shortage  of  petroleum  productiB,  we 
may  face  shortages  of  various  agrlci^ural 
products,  fertilizers,  beef,  and  some  ra#  ma- 
terials during  this  year.  I 

In  a  statement  filed  with  our  Subcommit- 
tee on  Financial  Markets,  your  group  has 
strongly  urged  adoption  of  tax  policy  to^stim- 
ulate  Increased  productivity  for  the  parpose 
of  battling  Infiatlon  and  shortages.:'  Tour 
statement  particularly  stresses  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Investment  tax  credit  as  a  ^reap- 
on  in  Congress'  arsenal  to  control  In^ation 
and  Increase  productivity.  L 

The  7  per  cent  Investment  credit  has  ^deed 
proven  to  be  a  real  stimulus  to  inves^ent. 
It  is  vitally  important  In  the  effort  tft  Im- 
prove productivity  and  hold  down  unltilabor 
coats.  However,  it  does  tend  to  add  to^nfla- 
tlonary  pressures  during  a  boom  pirlod, 
which  inevitably  leads  to  a  bust.  Thenfore, 
some  flexibility  tu  the  size  of  this  credll  may 
be  warranted.  | 

Criteria  could  be  developed  under  j^hlch 
the  Investment  tax  credit  could  rem^n  at 
the  7  per  cent  level,  or  go  even  higher  (ftuing 
periods  of  recession,  but,  when  the  ecaiomy 
is  racing  ahead,  the  tax  credit  could  b#  low- 
ered to  a  3  to  6  per  cent  level.  It  also  might 
be  useful  to  allow  a  higher  tax  credit  f&r  In- 
vestment In  depressed  areas  or  In  critically 
short  resoiu'ces,  such  an  energy.  I  fe^  the 
Investment  tax  credit  should  remam  4  per- 
manent part  of  our  tax  structure.  Sut  It 
should  be  tailored  to  counter  cycUcaTpres- 
sures  in  our  economy  and  not  be  a  jslunt 
Instrument  for  breakaway  growth  andiphfla- 
tion.  I 

Another  feature  of  our  tax  system  ^hlch 
plays  a  major  role  In  stimulating  IncKaaed 
productivity  is  the  Incentive  provid^  for 
retention  of  corporate  earnings.  Cor||>rate 
retention  of  these  funds  enables  Invesfinent 
In  added  capacity  to  be  made  largely  thjtough 
internal  financing.  In  this  manner,  fi^rther 
pressure  on  oiir  limited  sources  of  cr^Ut  Is 
avoided  and  the  high  level  of  interest  r^tes  ia 
not  further  aggravated  by  expanded  a>rpo- 
rate  demand.  At  some  future  point  in  tane  It 
might  be  appropriate  for  the  Congress  Jo  re- 
view this  procediuv  to  determine  whether  It, 
m  fact,  results  In  the  most  efficient  ufillza- 
tion  of  these  funds.  I  do  not  foresee  a^cb  an 
undertaking  during  this  session  of  th^  Con- 
gress, however.  '.t 

The  nde  at  the  special  tax  treatmetit  for 
capital  gains  and  losses  In  our  tax  syitom  la 
an   issue  which  is  currently  under  intense 
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scrutiny.  A  brief  review  of  the  origin  and  his- 
tory of  the  present  treatment  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  you. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1921  contained  the 
first  provision  for  special  treatment  of  capi- 
tal gains  and  losses.  Taxpayers  were  per- 
mitted to  elect  to  pay  a  reduced  rate  of  tax 
on  net  gains  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
capital  assets  held  more  than  two  years.  The 
rationale  for  thU  provision  was  to  stimulate 
profit-taking  and  to  relieve  taxpayers  from 
the  bunching  of  Income  which  had  accrued 
over  a  period  of  years.  Net  losses  from  sales 
of  capital  assets  held  more  than  two  years 
were  deductible  on  a  limited  basis. 

Under  this  Act  it  was  possible  for  certain 
taxpayers  to  offset  this  Income  from  other 
sources  with  their  capital  losses.  In  the  early 
1930's  the  Pecora  Senate  Investigation  Com- 
mittee learned  through  testimony  that  J.  P. 
Morgan  and  some  of  his  associates  had  paid 
no  federal  Income  tax  as  a  result  of  this  pro- 
vision In  certain  years.  In  response  to  this 
finding  an  entirely  new  formula  for  the 
treatment  of  capital  £;alns  and  losses  was 
adopted. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1934  established  a  sys- 
tem under  which  varying  amounts  of  capital 
gains,  depending  on  the  length  of  time  the 
asset  involved  had  been  held,  were  taken 
Into  account  In  computing  net  Income.  Capi- 
tal losses  were  made  deductible  from  ordi- 
nary Income  up  to  a  maximum  of  $2,000. 
These  provisions  remained  In  effect  until  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1938  when  they  were  aban- 
doned because  It  was  felt  that  such  a  system 
caused  taxpayers  to  retain  their  capital  as- 
sets longer  than  they  otherwise  would,  thus 
inhibiting  mobility  In  capital  markets.  The 
1938  Act  adopted  the  basic  system  we  use 
today,  differentiating  between  short  and  long 
term  g^ns  and  losses  and  Including  a  pro- 
vision subjecting  gains  to  a  maxlmimi  rate 
of  tax  set  below  that  Imposed  on  "ordinary 
Income." 

In  the  political  campaign  of  1972  attention 
was  focused  on  the  question  of  whether 
money  made  by  money  should  be  taxed  as 
ordinary  Income  under  a  reduced  rate  struc- 
ture and  a  suitable  averaging  system.  This 
idea  Is  not  novel.  However,  it  raises  a  series 
of  difficult  questions.  For  instance,  if  all  cap- 
ital gains  were  to  be  treated  as  ordinary  in- 
come, wouldn't  it  be  logically  necessary  to 
allow  all  capital  losses  to  be  deducted  from 
ordinary  income?  If  this  were  done,  wouldn't 
many  taxpayers  seek  early  realization  and 
recognition  of  their  losses,  thereby  reducing 
rather  than  Increasing  federal  tax  revenues. 

Also,  what  about  Inflation?  To  what  ex- 
tent are  capital  gains  reflective  of  merely 
the  inflated  rather  than  real  value  of  certain 
assets?  Can  a  system  be  devised  to  take  Into 
account  only  "real"  Increments  In  value? 
Would  such  a  tax  transfer  excessive  amounts 
of  capital  from  the  private  sector  and  Im- 
pair private  expansion  In  "capacity?" 

A  number  of  economists  who  oppose  the 
notion  of  subjecting  gains  from  the  disposi- 
tion of  capital  assets  to  ordinary  Income  tax 
treatment  argue  that  Income  so  realized  Is 
saved  and  used  to  finance  the  creation  of 
capltfd  facilities  which  will  add  to  the  flow 
of  Income  In  the  future.  They  further  note 
that  the  amount  of  money  which  would  be 
taxed  away  by  an  Increased  federal  levy 
would  merely  buy  ciurent  satisfactions  only. 
Unlike  expanded  capital  facilities,  current 
consumption  would  not  bring  about  an  In- 
creased stream  of  continuing  production. 

To  insure  that  gains  realized  on  the  dls- 
pK>sltlon  of  capital  assets  are  reinvested 
rather  than  consumed,  it  may  be  appropri- 
ate to  consider  the  adoption  of  incentives  to 
encourage  such  reinvestment  or  in  the  alter- 
native, disincentives  to  discourage  consump- 
tion of  the  proceeds  of  such  dispositions. 

A  number  of  proposals  to  alter  the  tax 
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treatment  of  capital  gains  and  losses  have 
been  put  forward  for  Congressional  consid- 
eration. As  noted  earlier,  certain  tax  reform- 
ers would  simply  do  away  with  the  distinc- 
tion between  this  type  of  income  and  other 
forms  of  Income  such  as  wages,  dividends. 
Interest  and  profits  from  the  conduct  of  a 
business  enterprise.  While  this  might  reduce 
the  nxunber  of  pages  In  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  necessary  to  spell  out  our  income  tax 
laws,  such  a  change  could  have  very  serious 
and  adverse  economic  consequences  and 
could  result  In  severe  dislocations  In  our 
economy  as  Investors  altered  their  commit- 
ments to  adjust  to  such  a  radical  shift  in 
federal  tax  policy. 

An  alternative  proposal  which  would  reduce 
the  tax  burden  on  realized  capital  gains 
has  been  discussed  on  several  occasions  by 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  Chairman  Wil- 
bur Mills.  Two  Senate  bills.  S.  2787  (Fannin) 
and  S.  2842  (Bentsen)  have  formally  pro- 
posed this  Mills-suggested  revision.  These 
proposals  would  reintroduce  the  sliding  scale 
of  capital  gains  tax  which  was  originally 
adopted  in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1934  and  sub- 
sequently repealed  by  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1938.  Under  this  concept,  the  tax  on  gams 
from  the  sale  of  capital  assets  would  be  de- 
creased, based  on  the  length  of  time  such 
an  asset  had  been  held.  The  advocates  of 
this  change  argue  that  it  is  necessary  to  offset 
the  effects  of  Inflation  which.  In  some  cases, 
can  be  the  sole  reason  for  any  taxable  gain 
on  the  disposition  of  a  particular  capital 
asset.  In  other  circumstances,  Inflation,  it 
is  said,  may  account  for  not  all  of  the  appre- 
ciation In  value  of  an  asset,  but  may  still 
represent  a  slgnlflcant  portion  of  that  in- 
creased value.  It  Is  also  suggested  that  this 
change  would  permit  Investors  to  shift  their 
funds  to  the  most  attractive  and  deserving 
Investments  without  suffering  substantial 
reductions  In  their  Investment  capital  merely 
as  a  result  of  switching  from  one  Invest- 
ment to  another.  In  this  same  vein  It  is 
noted  that  persons  who  have  accumulated 
Investment  assets  over  a  period  of  years  who 
need  to  shift  to  Income  producing  assets 
would  be  able  to  do  so  without  having  a 
substantial  chunk  of  their  retirement  nest 
egg  taxed  away. 

In  addition  to  reducing  the  tax  on  capital 
gains,  S.  2842  (Bentsen)  would  also  liberalize 
the  current  deduction  for  capital  losses  by  In- 
creasing the  amount  of  loss  deductible 
against  ordinary  Income  from  fl.OOO  presently 
allowed  to  $4,000.  A  three-year  carryback  of 
capital  losses  Is  also  proposed.  In  support  of 
these  changes  it  Is  pointed  out  that  the  de- 
duction for  capital  losses  hasn't  been  changed 
since  1942  while  per  capita  disposable  in- 
come has  risen  over  400  per  cent  since  that 
date.  Accordingly,  it  is  \irged  that  such  a 
change  merely  brings  current  law  up  to  date. 
The  fundamental  reason  for  such  a  change  is 
said  to  be  that  It  will  encoiu'age  more  risk 
Investment,  allow  Investors  to  take  their 
losses  quickly  In  the  event  of  failure,  and 
provide  greater  liquidity  In  our  capital 
markets. 

Numerous  other  proposals  for  change  have 
been  advanced,  ranging  from  taxing  capital 
gains  at  ordinary  Income  tax  rates,  with  a 
basis  adjustment  Increase  permitted  to  re- 
flect Inflationary  gains,  to  the  abolition  of 
any  tax  on  the.  proceeds  realized  from  the 
disposition  of  capital  assets.  Before  optmg 
for  any  changes  in  existing  law  with  respect 
to  the  taxation  of  capital  gains  and  losses. 
Congress  will  have  to  carefully  weigh  three 
critical  factors.  Those  factors  are  the  equity, 
the  economic  consequences,  and  the  admln- 
Isterablllty  of  any  proposed  changes. 

We  wUl  undoubtedly  find  that  what  may 
be  desirable  from  an  equitable  point  of  view 
may  not  t>e  totally  desirable  from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint.  Similarly,  considerations 
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involving  the  administrative  feasibility  of  an- 
other proposal  may  outweigh  Its  equitable  or 
economic  desirabUlty.  As  a  result,  what  is 
most  desirable  on  balance  will  have  to  be 
sought  out  before  a  final  course  of  action  is 
ultimately  decided  upon. 

As  you  can  well  appreciate,  we  are  being 
called  upon  to  exercise  Solomon -like  wisdom 
and  the  economic  foresight  of  Adam  Smith 
and  John  Maynard  Keynes  to  determine 
whether  our  present  system  is.  or  selected 
changes  wUl  be,  In  the  long  range  best  In- 
terest of  our  nation.  We  must  be  certain  our 
decisions  are  fair  and  equitable  and  are  per- 
ceived to  be  by  the  majority  of  our  electorate. 

Nearly  two  hundred  years  ago  Edmund 
Burke  succinctly  described  the  unhappy  task 
of  those  who  must  write  the  tax  laws: 

"To  tax  and  to  please,  no  more  than  to 
love  and  to  be  wise,  is  not  given  to  man." 


ARMIN  R.  BRUNS— KING  OF  THE 
SOYBEANS 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

OF   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20,  1974 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 
of  the  Oilseeds  and  Rice  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  reading  an  in- 
teresting story  about  the  man  who  was 
undoubtedly  the  first  American  farmer 
to  grow  soybeans  as  a  commercial  crop.  It 
is  also  believed  that  he  was  the  first  ma- 
jor seller  of  soybean  seed  and  during  the 
time  he  was  dealing  in  soybeans,  he  twice 
cornered  the  soybean  market  on  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Trade. 

This  pioneer  in  the  development  of  the 
soybean  as  one  of  our  major  crops  is 
Armin  R.  Bruns,  a  retired  Iowa  farmer 
and  businessman,  now  residing  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla. 

The  story  of  his  accomplishments  in 
bringing  the  soybean  to  the  forefront  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Davenport,  Iowa, 
Times-Democrat.  It  is  a  story  which 
many  colleagues  will  be  interested  in 
reading,  I  am  sure,  and  for  that  reason, 
I  insert  it  in  the  Record.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

Akmin  R.  Brxtns — King  or  the  Soybeans 

Armtn  R.  Bruns  does  not  look  like  a 
"king." 

In  fact,  he  looks  like  thousands  of  other 
retired  Florldians  with  his  open  collar  sport 
shirt  and  tanned  face. 

But  this  former  Davenporter  Is  a  king. 

Because,  as  nearly  as  can  be  determined, 
A.R.  (which  is  what  he's  been  called  for  most 
of  his  81  years)  wsis  the  first  American  farm- 
er to  grow  soybeans  as  a  commercial  crop. 
Bruns  himself  has  researched  this  fact, 
checking  records  both  at  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  In  Washington, 
O.C,  and  at  the  U.S.  Agriculture  Library  In 
Beltsvllle.  Md. 

He  was  also  the  first  major  seller  of  soy- 
bean seed  and  even  twice  "cornered"  the  soy- 
bean market  on  the  Chicsigo  Board  of  Trade. 
In  other  words,  A.  R.  Bruns  could  very  likely 
claim  the  title  of  "soybean  king"  without  fear 
of  dispute. 

Although  now  living  In  Florida,  A.  R. 
started  his  career  in  the  seed  business  in 
Slgourney,  Iowa.  Leaving  there,  he  settled  In 
Davenport  where  he  and  his  brother,  Alfred, 
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operated  first  the  Bruns  Seed  Co.,  a  retaU 
and  mall  order  business,  and  later  the  Daven- 
port Seed  Co.,  a  wholesale  and  car  lot  busi- 
ness. In  the  1940s,  Davenport  Seed  Co.  was 
one  of  the  ten  largest  seed  houses  In  the 
United  States. 

A.  R.  grew  up  on  his  father's  farm  near 
Slgourney.  He  says  he  quit  high  school  after 
five  months  because  "I  couldn't,  for  the  life 
of  me,  see  what  Latin  had  to  do  with  what 
I  was  Interested  in,  which  was  experimenting 
with  everything  from  agricultural  products 
to  the  automobiles  which  were  then  begin- 
ning to  appear  around  the  country." 

It  was  those  "experiments"  that  helped 
lead  to  what  is  today  the  multl-bllllon-dollar 
American  soybean  Industry. 

"In  1907,  when  I  was  15,  I  got  a  catalog 
from  a  seed  house  In  the  east,"  he  said. 
"Among  the  garden  beans,  they  listed  a  new 
product  called  'soya  bean'  which  they  said 
was  imported  from  China.  Soya  beans  were 
listed  in  one-fourth  pound,  one-half  pound 
and  one-pound  quantities  as  they  were  being 
used  only  as  edible  garden  beans.  But  I  or- 
dered 10  pounds.  Up  to  that  time,  no  one  had 
planted  them  as  a  farm  crop  for  livestock. 

"I  don't  remember  Just  why  I  ordered  ten 
pounds  of  these  beans  at  60  cents  per  pound," 
he  says.  "Maybe  they  mentioned  something 
about  the  soya  bean  being  high  In  protein." 
Soybeans  are,  in  fact,  40  per  cent  protein — 
the  highest  of  all  feed  grains — and  contain 
20  rer  cent  oil. 

•'I  mixed  the  beans  with  the  corn  In  the 
corn  planter  and  let  them  grow  up  in  a  ten 
acre  field  near  the  farm  buildings.  That  fall 
we  turned  the  pigs  and  calves  loose  In  the 
field  and  let  them  'hog-down'  the  beans  and 
corn,"  he  remembered. 

"In  the  winter  of  1907  I  ordered  30  more 
pounds  of  beans  and  the  next  spring  I 
planted  them  in  a  field  by  themselves,"  he 
said.  "TTiat  fall  my  brother  and  I  'tramped 
out'  several  bushels  of  the  beans  In  a  wagon 
box  and  I  used  these  as  seed  for  the  following 
year's  crop. 

"Each  spring  we  experimented  with  the 
various  ways  of  planting  the  beans — either 
by  broadcasting  the  seed,  drilling  them  in 
rows  with  the  corn  planter  so  they  could  be 
cultivated  or  with  a  regular  drill.  We  also 
tried  different  methods  of  harvesting  them. 
We  found  that  the  threshing  machine  broke 
the  beans,  which  made  them  useless  as  seed. 
Then  the  combtae  came  out.  It  hadn't  been 
designed  with  the  soybean  In  mind,  but  we 
found  that  It  did  an  excellent  Job  of  separat- 
ing the  beans  from  the  pods,"  he  said. 

"In  1909  we  began  selling  a  few  soybeans  to 
local  farmers  at  Slgourney.  This,  we  believe, 
was  the  first  commercial  sale  of  soybeans  as 
a  cash  crop  in  the  United  States.  It  took  an 
awful  lot  of  talking  to  the  farmers  to  get 
them  to  try  this  new  crop.  No  one  knew  any- 
thing about  the  beans  then,"  he  said,  "but 
we  persevered  because  we  really  believed  that 
soybeans  would  become  a  major  cash  crop  in 
this  country." 

This  faith  was  Justified.  In  1973,  53  mU- 
Uon  acres  were  planted  in  soybeans  in  the 
United  States  with  an  expected  production 
of  1.5  billion  bushels  at  a  cash  value  to  the 
farmers  of  $6.5  billion.  There  are  over  1,000 
vises  for  the  soybean  and  its  derivatives  and 
soybean  meal  has  become  one  of  the  major 
basic  ingredients  In  livestock  feed.  Over  half 
of  the  American  soybean  harvest  Is  exported. 
From  a  low  of  $2.53  per  bushel  in  1969,  soy- 
beans reached  an  all  time  high  of  $12.90  per 
bushel  in  the  spring  of  1973.  Recently,  soy- 
bean futures  have  been  seUlng  for  $6  plus 
per  bushel. 

In  1916,  A.  R.  and  his  father  built  a  seed 
house  on  the  farm  and  they  were  in  business 
together.  In  1917,  A.  R.  says  he  decided  that 
the  seed  busmess  should  go  to  town  so  that 
they  would  be  cloee  to  the  railroad  tracks  and 
they  could  order  In  car  lots.  He  proposed  to 
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his  father  that  they  open  a  seed  house  in 
Slgourney.  "My  father  told  me  that  he  wasn't 
interested  in  going  to  town  but  that  he 
wouldn't  stand  in  my  way  If  I  wanted  to  go." 
he  said.  A  new  seed  house  was  built  on  two 
lots  near  the  railroad  tracks  and  Bruns  Seed 
Co.  moved  to  town.  "It  was  about  this  time 
my  brother.  Al,  joined  me  in  the  seed  busi- 
ness," he  said. 

The  seed  business  went  into  limbo  for  12 
months  while  A.  R.  went  to  France,  Belgium 
and  England  during  World  War  I  and  AI  was 
in  service  In  Arkansas,  but  when  they  re- 
turned in  1919,  they  incorporated  the  busi- 
ness and  began  again. 

Having  had  so  much  interest  in  soybeans 
before  he  went  into  the  service  and  so  much 
experience  in  advertising  and  talking  with 
farmers,  A.  R.  took  a  chance  and  ordered  a 
straight  carload  of  Manchurian  soybeans.  "As 
far  as  I  know,  that  was  the  first  carload  of 
imported  beans  ever  sold  in  this  country," 
he  said. 

In  1920,  the  Bruns  Seed  Co.  had  plants  in 
Slgourney  and  Washington,  Iowa,  and  ac- 
quired a  retail  seed  business  in  Davenport. 
In  1923  the  entire  operation  was  moved  to 
Davenport  to  a  building  in  the  300  block  on 
West  2nd  Street — "The  Farmers  Block"  he 
called  it. 

Several  years  later  Davenport  Seed  Co. 
moved  their  office  to  a  large  warehouse  at  317- 
321  East  2nd  St.  This  building  had  a  capac- 
ity for  approximately  150  carloads  "and  we 
Installed  the  most  modern  and  up-to-date 
equipment  for  the  handling,  cleaning  and 
grading  of  farm  seeds,"  he  says. 

Newell  Construction  and  Machinery  Co.  of 
Cedar  Rapids  had  built  the  elevator  adjoin- 
ing the  seed  plant  at  Slgourney  and  In  1922 
they  received  an  order  from  two  brothers  in 
Decatur,  111.,  to  build  a  small  soybean  proc- 
essing plant  for  them.  "Knowing  that  I  had 
had  considerable  experience  with  soybeans, 
Mr.  Newell  asked  my  advice  on  the  installa- 
tion of  the  processing  machinery  needed  and 
I  spent  two  days  In  Decatur  with  him,"  he 
said. 

This  was  the  same  year  that  the  A.  E 
Staley  Co.  of  Decatur  also  built  a  small  proc- 
essing plant.  Each  of  these  two  plants  could 
handle  approximately  300  bushels  per  day, 
but  up  to  that  time  there  were  so  few  beans 
In  the  country  that  they  could  operate  for 
only  about  two-and-half  months  out  of  the 
year.  These  were  the  first  processing  plants  in 
this  cotintry. 

"In  1934  W.  F.  Hall  Printing  Co.  of  Chicago 
had  the  order  for  printing  our  seed  catalogs. 
In  January  they  called  to  notify  us  that  they 
were  ready  to  go  to  press  as  soon  as  someone 
would  come  in  to  proof  read  the  pages,"  he 
said.  "I  went  into  Chicago  for  two  or  three 
days  and  when  I  returned  to  Davenport,  the 
news  had  come  out  that  the  government 
would  permit  ftirmers  to  plant  soybeans  on 
part  of  their  acreage  Instead  of  com.  At  that 
time  there  was  a  great  surplus  of  corn  which 
the  government  had  In  storage  In  their  farm 
program  and  this  was  the  reason  for  the  gov- 
ernment allowing  the  farmer  to  plant  the 
beans  intsead  of  corn. 

"So  many  farmers  showed  Interest  In  farm 
programs  that  soyljeans.  which  had  been 
selling  for  65  cents  per  bushel,  shot  up  to 
$1.30  per  bushel  over  night.  The  government, 
fearing  overproduction  of  soybeans,  then  can- 
celled the  program  and  beans  dropped  Im- 
mediately to  85  cents  p»'  bushel,"  be  said. 

"In  1934  we  had  a  big  drought  and  also  a 
heavy  chinch  bug  infestation.  As  the  drought 
continued  and  the  damage  from  the  chinch 
bugs  Increased,  we  realized  what  a  tremend- 
ous grain  acreage  was  l)elng  lost.  We  also 
realized  that  soybeans  would  be  In  great  de- 
mand for  replanting  t^hese  acres  because 
chinch  bugs  would  not  bother  the  beans. 

"We  had  an  ecu-ly  ^ring  In  1934  and  on 
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April  20  I  told  Al  that  I  was  going  ;to  travel 
through  the  soybean  territories  calling  on 
farmers  who  had  soybeans  for  salell  would 
take  about  a  half  gallon  sample  lif  a  paper 
bag  and  write  the  name  of  the  fanner,  his 
address  and  telephone  number  on  S:  as  well 
as  the  number  of  beans  he  bad  forfsale  and 
the  variety.  I  would  contact  farrner  after 
farmer  for  two  days  to  get  this  Information, 
then  come  back  to  the  Davenport  iofBce  for 
a  day  so  Al  and  I  could  discuss  things.  I  did 
this  for  four  or  five  weeks  and  had  samples 
for  many  thousands  of  bushels  oit  beans," 
A.  R.  recalled.  J 

"About  every  third  day  ^hen  I  ^ad  come 
In  from  collecting  samples  from  ff^mers,  Al 
and  I  would  go  out  to  what  we  c£gled  'our 
check  points'  which  were  In  an  area  about  ten 
mUe3  north  of  Eldrldge,  west  two  nSles  then 
south  Into  northwest  Davenport.  There  were 
12  stops  which  we  made  on  each^of  these 
trips  to  determine  the  amount  of  dainage  the 
drought  and  chinch  bugs  had  made  Since  our 
previous  check  there.  We  could  easttj  see  the 
progress  the  chinch  bugs  were  maiang.  The 
greater  the  damage  to  the  corn  asd  grain 
crops,  the  more  beans  we  contlnued-3o  buy," 
he  said.  | 

"It  seemed  that  the  small  dealers.  |ind  also 
the  larger  seed  houses,  just  didn't  reidlze  that 
soybeans  would  be  the  only  thln^  which 
could  be  planted  and  the  chinch  bugs 
wouldn't  destroy.  We  decided  to  step  up  our 
buying  of  soybeans  so  we  contacted  the 
farmers  from  whom  I  had  taken  ^e  sam- 
ples and  each  day  we  had  dozens  c^  trucks 
hauling  beans  from  the  country  to  p»T  seed 
plant.  I 

"During  this  period  we  worked  ali^ost  day 
and  night  trying  to  satisfy  all  of  iur  cus- 
tomers," he  said.  "Consequently,  by  fiie  mid- 
dle of  July,  which  ended  the  planting  sea- 
son for  1934,  we  figured  that  we  had  liandled 
140  carloads  of  soybeans.  We  yj^udercd 
whether  there  was  any  other  seed  house  that 
had  handled  &ve  carloads.  i^ 

"In  1935  we  were  back  to  nori^l.  The 
drought  was  over  and  the  chinch  bUgs  were 
gone.  That  year  as  nearly  as  I  cam  remem- 
ber, we  handled  about  40  carloads  of  soy- 
beans. 

"In  1936  we  decided  we  would  try  to  do 
some  checking  to  determine  the  total  acre- 
age of  soybeans  planted  and  growing  at  that 
time  aa  the  demand  for  soybeans  was  In- 
creasing. I  told  Al  that  to  get  this  tnforma- 
tlon  I  would  travel  through  all  of  tihe  terri- 
tory where  they  were  being  grown  ^nd  so  I 
did  this  checking  during  July  and  August," 
he  said.  I 

"I  traveled  every  highway  east  and  west, 
north  and  south,  counting  the  soybeiin  fields 
beside  the  highways  in  a  strip  one-h^lf  mile 
out  on  each  side.  While  driving  alon^I  would 
average  these  l>ean  fields  Into  40-ac3re  sizes. 
The  highway  map  would  show  the  ^nlleage 
from  town  to  town,"  he  said.  "I  drcfve  more 
than  9.000  miles  gathering  Information. 
After  all  of  the  territory  had  l>een  covered 
and  the  number  of  square  miles  calculated, 
we  estimated  that  the  soybean  crop,  based  on 
an  average  yield  of  24  bushels  per  acre,  would 
be  20.S  million  bushels  of  beans. 

"A  short  time  later  the  government  came 
out  with  Its  first  report  of  the  crop  which, 
as  I  remember,  was  29.5  million  bushels  of 
beans.  We  felt  that  we  had  made  the  most 
accurate  check  and  that  our  estimate  was  the 
nearest  to  being  correct  so  we  "stayed  by  our 
guns.'  When  the  beans  were  harvested  and 
the  final  goveriunent  report  came  out,  the 
figures  on  the  total  crop  were  within  one- 
half  million  bushels  of  the  estimate  we  had 
made,"  Bruns  said. 

"On  Not.  1,  1936,  soybeans  were  traded  on 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  for  the  first  time. 
I  went  Into  Chicago  the  day  before  the  trad- 
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Ing  started  and  checked  at  the  table  of  about 
a  dozen  grain  merchants  In  the  pit,  who  bad 
samples  of  beans  taken  from  cars  on  track, 
so  that  I  could  check  the  quality  of  the 
beans.  The  quality  In  1936  was  very  good 
and  the  moisture  content  was  so  low  that  all 
of  them  could  have  been  used  for  seed. 

"On  that  first  morning  of  trading,  while  I 
was  down  in  the  pit,  I  placed  my  first  order 
for  5,000  bushels  of  May  bean  futures,  at 
$1,29  per  bushel  as  I  remember,  and  this  was 
the  first  5,000  bushels  of  beans  traded  on  the 
Board  of  Trade.  Five  thousand  Is  considered 
as  a  round  lot  and  I  always  traded  In  round 
lots.  It  took  approximately  30  minutes  for 
anyone  to  sell  me  5,000  bushels.  Just  as  soon 
as  I  had  confirmation  on  my  first  order,  I 
Immediately  placed  another  order  to  buy  an 
additional  5,000  bushels  and  I  lowered  my 
price  one-half  cent  per  biishel.  This  time  my 
order  was  filled  In  about  15  minutes.  I  con- 
tinued to  buy  future  May  beans  and  during 
a  period  of  approximately  ten  days  the  mar- 
ket was  down  to  $1.20  per  bushel  and  I  had 
purchased  a  total  of  135.000  bushels  of  future 
May  beans,"  he  recalled. 

"Earlier,  during  the  harvest  season,  we  sent 
letters  to  approximately  100  country  elevators 
offering  them  five  cents  per  bushel  more  than 
the  Chicago  merchant  would  pay  them  F.03. 
their  track.  Our  plans  were  to  buy  100,000 
bushels  of  beans  while  they  were  being  bar- 
vested.  The  beans  which  we  pivchased  from 
the  country  shippers  and  those  which  we 
bought  direct  from  the  growers  actually 
totaled  85,000  bushels.  Until  some  of  the 
grain  merchants  told  us,  we  didn't  realize 
that,  having  purchased  the  85,000  bushels  of 
actual  beans  and  the  135,000  bushels  of  May 
bean  futures,  we  had  cornered  the  market. 
We  also  cornered  the  beau  market  In  the 
spring  of  1937,"  he  said. 

"From  1907  when  I  planted  the  ten  pounds 
of  soya  beans  at  Slgourney.  to  1934,  the 
drought  and  chinch  bug  year,  there  was  a 
steady  Increase  in  the  demand  for  soybeans. 
From  our  selling  of  the  first  car  lot  of  Im- 
ported Mancburlan  beans  In  1920  to  today, 
the  sales  of  soybeans  have  grown  tremen- 
dously and  they  will  continue  to  do  so  In  the 
future.  I  predict  that  our  export  business 
may  increase  as  much  as  10  per  cent  each 
year.  Japan  has  been  our  largest  customer  for 
many  years  and  It  would  be  Impossible  for 
them  to  get  along  without  our  soybeans," 
A.  B.  said. 

"Our  farmers  will  have  to  Increase  their 
acreages  and  it  will  be  necessary  that  we  find 
methods  for  incresislng  our  crop  production. 
In  earlier  days  the  average  yield  of  soybeans 
was  about  24  bushels  per  acre,  but  over  the 
years  this  has  been  Increased  significantly. 
If  the  average  yield  could  be  brought  up  to 
SO  bushels  per  acre,  this  would  be  a  great 
achievement.  The  United  States  will  always 
be  the  leading  producer  of  soybeans. 

"As  the  population  increases  throughout 
the  world,  the  demand  for  food  products 
always  Increases.  Yet,  millions  of  acres  of 
productive  land  are  being  diverted  from  agri- 
cultural uses  for  new  and  bigger  highways, 
for  subdivisions  and  shopping  centers,  for 
mobile  home  parks,  for  factory  sites  and  so 
on.  In  the  not-too-distant  future,  there  is  a 
possibility  that  we  will  not  have  sufflclent 
acreage  to  produce  the  food  needed.  Soybeans, 
with  their  high  protein  content,  are  there- 
fore an  Important  crop  for  the  entire  world." 

A  humble  man,  Bruns  loves  to  talk  about 
agriculture  and  his  part  In  the  growth  of  the 
soybean  Industry. 

"I  am  proud  and  thankful  that  I  have 
lived  the  66  years  since  the  time  I  planted 
the  first  10  pounds  of  soybeans  In  this  coun- 
try and  to  witness  the  growth  In  the  use 
of  soybeans  to  the  present  time  when  tbey 
have  truly  come  Into  their  own,"  Bruns  said. 
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HOPE  CHAMBERLIN 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

or   MASSACHT7Srm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTAnVES 
Wednesday.  March  20.  1974 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  a  woman  who 
created  a  long  overdue  work  on  a  special 
group  of  Members  of  Congress.  Hope 
Chamberlin,  author  of  "A  Minority  of 
Members:  Women  In  the  United  States 
Congress"  was  the  first  person  to  docu- 
ment the  history  of  American  women 
elected  to  Congress.  It  is  with  great 
sadness  that  I  rise  to  speak  of  Hope 
Chamberlin  because  of  her  imtimely 
death. 

Ms.  Chamberlin  had  just  begun  a  sec- 
ond book  on  women;  this  one  dealing  with 
the  contribution  of  women  to  American 
business.  This  book  would  have  been 
published  in  time  for  the  Bicentennial 
celebration.  We  can  only  speculate  that 
her  second  book  would  have  been  as 
unique  as  her  first  book.  "A  Minority  of 
Members"  has  been  nominated  for  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  and  has  received  the 
medallion  award  of  the  Christophers.  I 
commend  the  following  article  about  this 
book  which  appeared  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  to  your  attention: 
A  New  Study  or  the  Women  m  Congress 
(By  Lucia  Johnson  Lelth) 
Washington. — "There  Is  no  question  yj 
this  world  that  women  make  outstanding 
members  of  Congress,"  says  author  Hope 
Chamberlin.  Her  book,  "A  Minority  of 
Members:  Women  in  the  U.S.  Congress" 
(Praeger,  $10),  presents  what  she  calls 
"word  portraits"  of  each  of  the  80  women 
who  have  served  the  U.S.  Congress,  starting 
with  Jeaimette  Rankin  of  Montana,  who 
In  1917  became  the  first  woman  elected  to 
Congress,  through  1972.  A  brief  postscript 
discusses  the  five  women  elected  last  Novem- 
ber. 

"One  thing  that  surprised  me  was  that  for 
years  the  myth  has  persisted  that  women  In 
Congress  confine  themselves  to  so-called 
social  issues."  she  said  In  a  recent  Interview 
here.  "I  made  a  list  of  some  of  their  con- 
tributions,"  and  she  ticked  off  the  following: 

THE  ACHIEVEBS 

Rep.  Florence  P.  Kahn  (R)  of  California 
in  the  1930s  drafted  legislation  strengthen- 
ing the  Federal  B\ireau  of  Investigation. 

The  landmark  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938,  setting  a  minimum  wage  and  limiting 
work  hours,  became  law  after  Rep.  Mary  T. 
Norton  (D)  of  New  Jersey  twice  forced  the 
bin  out  of  a  resistant  House  committee  via 
discharge  petition.  This  was  the  same  method 
Rep.  Martha  W.  Griffiths  (D)  of  Michigan 
used  In  recent  years  to  get  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendtnent  onto  the  House  floor. 

Rep.  Edith  Nourse  Rogers  (R)  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  served  more  years  (35)  in 
Congress  than  any  other  woman,  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  OI  BUI  of  Rights  In  1944. 

"These  are  the  barest  highlights,"  Miss 
Chamberlin  said.  "I  was  really  surprised  they 
bad  done  so  much  and  received  so  little 
credit." 

It  was  one  reason  she  wanted  to  do  this 
carefully  researched,  readable  book. 

nW  KErXBKNCKS 

"I  felt  a  great  deal  of  credit  was  owed  these 
women,  yet  nobody  bad  bad  a  chance  to 
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learn  about  them.  I  looked  Into  books  on 

kTonUna  political  history,  for  example,  and 
If  Jeannette  Rankin  was  In  them  at  all,  tt 
was  as  a  one-  or  two-liner.  So  I  wanted  to  set 
the  record  straight. 

•Then  I  hoped  that  by  setting  forth  the 
record,  that  It  might  Inspire  more  women 
to  run  for  Congress,  after  seeing  all  the  ob- 
stacles that  these  women  have  endured  and 
conquered." 

Of  the  85  women  discussed  In  the  book, 
11  served  In  the  Senate,  75  In  the  House.  (Re- 
publican Margaret  Chase  Smith  of  Maine, 
who  served  In  both  the  House  and  Senate,  Is 
counted  twice.)  The  book  Includes  eight 
pages  of  black-and-white  photographs. 

BETONO  REPROACH 

"The  most  revealing  thing  I  found — and 
I  was  not  surprised  to  find  It — was  how  con- 
scientious the  women  are,"  Hope  Chamberlin 
said.  "This  is  not  to  say  that  men  aren't,"  she 
quickly  added.  "Of  the  85  women  who  have 
served  in  Congress,  not  one  of  them  has 
been  implicated  for  doing  anything  illegal. 
Their  high  vlslbUlty  has  almost  made  It 
mandatory  that  they  be  beyond  reproach." 

Since  the  book  was  written,  two  women 
have  been  elected  to  Congress  In  special 
elections,  Rep.  Corlnne  (Llndy)  Boggs  (D) 
of  Louisiana  and  Rep.  Cardiss  R.  Collins  (D) 
of  Illinois. 

"If  the  time  should  ever  come  when  there 
are  a  great  many  more  women  In  Congress — 
and  I  don't  think  it  will  ever  reach  half,  not 
In  this  century — If  there  were  more  of  them 
so  their  visibility  were  not  so  high,  there 
might  be  women  not  so  full  of  integrity  as 
1  found  these  85  to  be." 

She  also  found  that  women  incumbents 
are  generally  re-elected  with  a  higher  per- 
centage of  the  votes  than  male  Incumbents. 

ROUTES  OIFFEX 

Many  women  have  been  elected  to  Con- 
gress after  their  husbands  passed  on  In  office. 

"Men  have  used  women  to  fill  unexpired 
terms  to  avoid  facing  a  sticky  situation,  like 
internecine  party  strife,  or  to  buy  time.  Yes, 
some  widows  in  Congress  were  little  more 
than  seat-warmers,"  Miss  Chamberlin  admits. 

"But  what  Is  overlooked  In  all  this  more 
or  less  derogatory  pooh-poohing — oh,  they 
were  widows — Is  the  number  who  went  on  to 
carve  outstanding  careers  for  themselves." 

She  points,  for  example,  to  Rep.  Leonor  K. 
Sullivan  (D)  of  Missouri,  former  Representa- 
tives Kahn,  Rogers,  and  Frances  P.  Bolton 
(R)  of  Ohio,  and  former  Senators  Smith  and 
Maurlne  B.  Neuberger  (D)  of  Oregon. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  RESPONSIBILITY 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF   HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20.  1974 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sub- 
mitting for  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter 
I  have  received  on  the  matter  of  our  con- 
stitutional responsibility  in  this  Water- 
gate matter  which  I  believe  typifies  the 
majority  feeling  in  my  district: 

KOLOA,  HAWAn, 

March  11.  1974. 

Dear  House  or  Representatives:  I  love  this 
coxmtry  and  what  It  stands  for.  It  is  too 
great  for  one  man  to  negate.  It  has  come 
through  a  period  of  Intense  threat  to  Its 
very  foimdatlons  with  fiylng  colors  so  far. 

A  black  security  guard,  two  dogged  Investi- 
gative reporters,  a  courageous  woman  pub- 
lisher and  her  editor,  a  gutsy  federal  Judge,  a 
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strong  Senate  Committee,  a  gutsy  Attorney 
General  and  his  assistant,  and  a  long  suffer- 
ing public  have  been  to  date,  the  heroes  in 
this  ongoing  high  drama  called  Watergate. 

The  forces  at  history  are  now  knocking  at 
your  door.  I  pray  that  you  heed  Its  call  and 
rise  to  the  same  heights  of  non-partisan 
heroics  which  our  people  assiu-edly  deserve. 
To  fall  to  carry  through  with  the  constitu- 
tionally provided  tool  of  Impeachment  pro- 
ceedings could  be  an  Insult  to  all  American 
citizens  who  cry  out  for  facts  and  light  and 
leadership  In  this  difficult  time. 

When  the  time  comes  to  face  your  con- 
science on  the  vital  question,  I  pray  that 
you  will  not  shrink  from  this  demand  for 
courageous  leadership.  I  think  you  will  find 
that  doing  what  Is  right  In  this  matter  wUl 
also  prove  to  be  politically  sound. 
Sincerely, 

Leal  de  Roza, 
(A   longtime  Republican   turned  Inde- 
pendent) . 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Wednesday.  March  20.  1974 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
asked  high  school  students  in  my  district 
to  express  themselves  on  how  we  can 
each  conserve  fuel  and  what  the  Govern- 
ment should  do  about  the  fuel  shortage. 
Some  of  the  letters  have  been  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  and  today 
I  would  like  to  share  more  of  these  ideas 
with  my  colleagues: 

How  We  Can  Each  Conserve  Fuel 

(By  Cindy  Meyer,  Huntington  Catholic  High 

School,  Huntington.  Ind.) 

We  all  know  by  now  that  there  Is  a  fuel 
shortage  and  so  we  should  be  using  the  fuel 
we  have  now  with  caution.  There  Is  a  lot  of 
fuel  burned  up  needlessly  and  now  Is  when 
we  should  become  aware  of  this  and  do  what 
we  can  to  conserve  fuel. 

Simple  things  like  turning  off  unused 
lights,  keeping  the  heat  turned  down,  walk- 
ing to  close  places  Instead  of  driving,  and 
many  other  things  that  mean  so  little  but 
could  help  so  much.  If  only  everyone  would 
do  their  share  Instead  of  a  few  maybe  we 
could  Uck  this  problem  before  It  gets  out  of 
band. 

I  think  stores  should  all  be  closed  on 
Sundays  because  they  use  a  lot  of  unneces- 
sary energy  and  that  goes  for  gas  stations 
too.  It  would  not  hurt  anyone  to  go  shop- 
ping a  day  later  or  earlier.  Why  not  close  the 
store  for  one  day  and  conserve  the  fuel.  If 
gas  stations  were  closed  a  lot  of  Sunday 
driving  would  be  cut  out  along  with  the 
electricity  It  takes  to  run  It  that  extra  day. 

These  days,  anytime  people  want  to  go  any- 
where, even  if  It  Is  Just  a  few  blocks  away, 
they  Jump  In  their  cars  and  take  off.  People 
are  getting  a  lot  fatter  because  they  do  not 
get  enough  exercise.  By  walking  we  could 
solve  two  problems.  Cars  should  be  used  for 
long  distances  or  only  when  necessary.  Car 
pools  should  be  formed  whenever  possible 
because  this  could  cut  out  a  lot  of  gas  loss 
and  maybe  even  accidents. 

There  are  Just  as  many  little  things  that 
people  could  do  without  upsetting  their 
routines  and  that  cotild  contribute  so  much 
toward  the  conservation  of  fuel  if  only  they 
would.  Everyone  by  now  should  be  aware  that 
there  Is  a  shortage  and  If  they  are  not  more 
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should  be  done  to  alert  them.  If  people 
woiild  only  stop  thinhing  about  themselves 
and  start  thinking  about  others  we  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  would  overcome  this 
problem. 

When  the  Lights  Go  Out 

(By  Deborah  Larson,  Huntington  Catholic 
High  School) 

Darkness  descends  and  the  lights  go  on. 
But,  how  soon  wUl  the  Ulumlnous  street 
light  be  dimmed?  Two  years?  One?  Three 
months?  These  may  be  frightening,  but  true, 
statistics.  Do  you  keep  your  thermostat  down 
to  sixty -eight  degrees,  and  reach  for  a  sweater 
rather  than  the  thermostat?  That  four  or 
five  degree  Increase  may  give  your  fellow 
Americans  more  than  cold  feet.  The  trucker 
on  the  highway,  protesting  high  fuel  prices, 
shouts,  "My  tank  Is  empty,  your  belly  is 
empty!"  showing  the  anger  brought  on  by 
the  energy  crisis.  The  odds  have  always 
been  against  Americans,  but  today  the  odds 
may  hurt  us  more  than  they  have  in  preced- 
ing years.  Watergate,  food  costs,  and  now,  the 
energy  crisis,  have  weakened  American  pa- 
triotism. But  what  can  we  do?  This  question 
can  be  answered  with  one  word,  cooperate. 
Cooperate  not  only  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment, but  also  with  the  local  and  state 
governments. 

In  1776  we  shouted,  "Independence!  Give 
us  our  own  government!  Let  us  make  and 
follow  our  own  laws!  Elect  and  obey  a  Presi- 
dent!" Now  It  Is  nearlng  1976  and  a  bicen- 
tennial awaits  us.  Will  we  survive  that  long? 
"Of  covu-se!"  some  say,  but  behind  every 
answer  there  Is  a  lurking  doubt.  We  can 
survive!  But  we  must  follow  a  set  of  rules 
which  wlU  help  us  continue  along  the  road 
In  this  game  of  life,  such  as:  (1)  Support 
and  obey  the  President  and  his  energy  p<rii- 
cies. 

We  must  not  let  Watergate  stand  In  our 
way!  It  Is  not  what  the  President  has  done 
In  the  past  that  matters  now;  It  Is  wbat  he 
can  do  here  In  the  present.  Keep  those 
thermostats  down  to  sixty-eight,  go  without 
Christmas  lights,  omit  Sunday  driving  from 
your  life,  drive  at  fifty-five.  Join  a  carpool, 
vote  In  daylight  savings  time.  Give  the  Presi- 
dent complete  cooperation.  Most  of  all,  do 
not  be  selfish.  Do  not  say:  "I  wiU  only  live 
for  ten  or  twenty  more  years  anyhow."  Look 
at  your  children.  Don't  they  deserve  a  chance 
to  live  to  thirty-five,  too? 

(2)  Talk  or  write  to  your  Congressional 
representative.  How  will  he  know  what  you 
want  unless  you  Inform  him?  In  order  to  help 
pass  or  present  a  bill,  he  must  be  sure  that 
the  people  In  his  district  support  his  action, 
especially  when  this  action  might  impose 
something  on  them.  The  energy  crisis  Is  put- 
ting more  pressxire  on  your  congressional 
representative,  because  he  will  be  Imposing 
on  you  when  he  bans  Sunday  driving,  lowers 
the  speed  to  fifty-five,  gives  the  OK  to  gas 
rationing,  cuts  off  relations  with  the  Arabs. 
Express  your  thoughts  and  views.  Do  not 
take  this  problem  lying  down. 

(3)  Start  "Conserve  energy"  projects  In 
your  community  organizations.  Community 
organizations  should  take  part  In  conserving 
energy  by  omitting  such  projects  as  Christ- 
mas lighting  contests,  and  any  other  proj- 
ect which  might  cause  unnecessary  cor> 
sumption  of  fuel.  Leave  the  lighting  to  the 
city's  main  street  mall,  or  square.  Cut  out 
"extras"  such  as  all  night  New  Years  parties, 
etc. 

(4)  Conserve  in  your  home.  Replace  that 
three-way  light  bulb  with  a  sixty-watt  light 
bulb,  which  should  give  Just  as  much  light 
If  placed  in  the  right  spot.  In  fact,  replace 
all  the  light  bulbs  In  your  bouse  to  save 
electricity,  and  lower  your  electric  bill.  If 
you  have  two  lamps  In  your  living  room, 
put  a  slxty-wstt  light  bulb  In  one,  and  a 
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forty-watt  In  the  other.  Then  use  one  lamp 
with  the  lowest  wattage  for  conversations  or 
television  viewing,  and  the  other  for  reading. 
If  you  wish  to  save  even  more  electricity, 
do  not  use  any  lights  at  all  while  watching 
television.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  you  will 
not  damage  your  eyes  if  the  picture  is  clear. 
Qo  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock  instead  of  eleven 
or  twelve.  It  will  Improve  yourfhealth  and 
make  you  feel  better,  because  yop  are  saving 
electricity,  money  and  your  life.    £ 

Do  you  live  within  four  or  fiie  blocks  of 
school  or  work?  Then  use  your  l^gs,  not  the 
car.  How  about  buying  a  bike  instead  of  that 
six-passenger  car?  A  couple  of-  nice,  wool 
blankets  Instead  of  that  electikc  blanket? 
Dish  towels  instead  of  a  dishwa«9ier? 

We  are  proud  of  our  technological  ad- 
vancements, but  aren't  we  proud  of  our 
manpower,  too?  Why  can't  we  do  the  work 
of  the  new  dishwasher,  the  anti-pollution 
device  In  the  new  cars?  The  trash  compactor? 
The  mlnl-blke?  This  crisis  was  brought  on 
by  men.  It  can  be  solved  by  men. 

The  new  word  in  1973  is  cot^erve — 1974 
has  already  made  its  appearance,  but  will 
1975  follow?  So  please  do  your  j^trt,  so  the 
lights  won't  go  out.  "I 

i 

'  ^ 

How  We  Can  Each  ConservA  Fxtel 

<By  Peggy  Bauer,  Huntington  CaBiollc  High 

School,  Huntington,  In(^ 

People  are  using  up  our  most  valuable  re- 
source, fuel  oil.  People  are  too  lazf  to  realize 
that  they  are  going  to  have  to  Vtler  more 
later  if  they  do  not  cut  down  no\^ 

Some  of  the  ways  people  can  ci^  down  are 
very  obvious.  One  way  is  to  set  yoflr  thermo- 
stat down  a  couple  of  degrees.  If  |ou  have  a 
warm  blanket  to  wrap  up  in,  it's  ieally  kind 
of  fun.  It  makes  everyone  a  littlejblt  cozier. 
If  you  have  empty  bedrooms,  do^not  heat 
them,  shut  the  doors  on  them.  4|eep  doors 
shut  to  an  upstairs  or  a  basemem  and  you 
have  cut  down  on  more  heating  fuel. 

Another  obvious  way  people  caa  help  the 
fuel  shortage  Is  not  drive  so  fajft.  I  have 
taken  notice  that  most  highway  s^ed  limits 
still  say.  Speed  Limit  65  M.P.H.  If^ou  would 
leave  five  minutes  earlier  than  ||sual  and 
drive  at  50  M.P.H.  then  you  could  Ikkve  twice 
aa  much  fuel  and  still  get  there  (p  time. 

I  think  It  is  great  to  have  schootfspirit  and 
all  that,  but  If  a  student  could  s|tlp  maybe 
two  activities  a  month,  I  do  not  ^Ink  this 
would  be  asking  too  much  of  hlmf  The  other 
times  he  comes  into  town,  mayli|  he  could 
get  a  ride  with  a  classmate.  I 

That  brings  another  idea  up.  JOtyow  that 
works  could  form  car-pools.  Tbb  way  you 
can  meet  new  people  and  save  gas  at  the 
same  time. 

We  have  heard  most  of  these  simple  ideas 
on  television  and  radio,  yet  If  *e  are  not 
always  reminded  of  them  we  seem  to  forget. 
Wlien  we  are  cold  in  about  two  yfars,  if  not 
sooner,  we  will  remember  what  ^  were  too 
stubborn  to  do  in  the  year  1973,  «id  we  will 
say.  we  are  sorry,  but  we  will  stdr  at  home. 
cold.  1 


The  PtmraE?  Oa  the  Ei> 

(By  Monica  Owens,  Huntlngtoi^ Catholic 
High  School)  I 

First  of  all.  Is  there  really  an  energy  cri- 
sis or  is  someone  pulling  something  over 
our  eyee?  Yes,  there  is  an  Energy  Crisis.  It 
la  the  result  of  a  shortage  of  ^I  types  of 
•netgy  products.  I 

Moet  major  oil  companies  cand^ot  supply 
their  customers  with  all  the  gaiollne  they 
need.  They  are  providing  them  Jwith  what 
Is  available.  Black  market  Is  con^on  since 
the  gasoline  is  hard  to  get.  I 

Well,  what  can  the  people  of|  today  do 
about  the  Fuel  Conservation?  Wfe  can  cut 
down  reasonably  on  public  tranfportatloii. 
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Join  car  pools,  and  drive  sensibly  with  the 
gas  shortage  In  mind.  Do  not  keep  your  elec- 
tricity on  unnecessarily,  turn  your  heat  down 
when  you  leave  for  the  day,  and  turn  the 
thermostat  down  at  a  reasonable  tempera- 
ture at  night? 

It  seems  to  me  most  people  do  not  realize 
the  fuel  shortage,  especially  the  young  peo- 
ple who  drive  every  day  to  school  when  they 
have  free  public  bus  service  to  and  from 
schools. 

Also,  if  we  would  wait  once  a  week  or 
two  weeks  to  grocery  shop  instead  of  running 
eveVy  other  day  for  one  thing  and  another 
for  bread  or  milk,  this  would  save  gasoline. 
Every  drop  counts! 

Little  children  needlessly  leave  lamps  and 
radloa  on  without  any  consciousness  of 
leaving  the  electricity  burning  on  and  on. 
Children  and  adults  waste  water  by  not  turn- 
ing the  faucet  all  the  way  or  by  leaving 
it  run  when  getting  a  drink  or  Just  wash- 
ing their  hands.  I  think  the  pcu-ents  should 
bear  down  and  acquire  some  order  and  disci- 
pline for   the  aid   of   the  Energy   Crisis. 

Think  through  before  buying  your  pur- 
chases. Such  as  a  dishwasher.  It  will  use  a 
much  larger  amount  of  water  than  washing 
them  by  hand.  The  same  applies  to  a  wash- 
ing machine,  wait  till  you  have  a  f\Ul  load 
before  you  wash  yovu-  laundry. 

Convenience  food  can  use  more  electricity 
because  you  have  to  use  a  certain  appliance 
such  as  a  toaster  to  heat  the  convenience 
food  up.  Back  in  my  grandma's  day,  the  only 
heat  you  used  to  cook  In  was  the  oven. 

Do  not  let  the  kids  turn  the  television  on 
until  they  are  going  to  actually  watch  it. 
Most  kids  turn  it  on  Just  for  something 
to  do. 

Keep  doors  and  ventilated  areas  insulated 
so  the  cold  air  does  not  sweep  through  the 
house.  Carpeting  helps  absorb  the  cold  air 
and  keeps  the  floor  warmer  thus  keeping 
the  heat  thermostat  turned  down. 

The  people  today  should  take  action  in 
conserving  these  things.  This  country  Is 
everyone's,  not  Just  the  politician's.  You 
should  be  the  ones  to  help,  not  Just  a  couple 
of  people,  they  can't  do  much  anyway. 

President  Nixon  did  his  beet  on  the  fuel 
conservation,  such  as  slowing  us  down  to 
50  m.p.h.  But  this  messed  the  truckers  up. 
The  truclcs  cannot  run  to  a  certain  poten- 
tial at  a  low  speed,  they  have  to  keep  up 
their  r.p.m.'s  up  to  a  certain  amount  to  run 
correctly. 

Why  can't  we  get  fuel  from  the  state  of 
Colorado?  Why  are  we  In  controversy  over 
putting  in  a  pipeline  to  Alaska  rather  than 
Colorado? 

Why  do  we  waste  fuel  on  the  space  pro- 
gram when  we  could  use  It  ourselves?  We 
could  convert  our  system  to  use  rocket  fuel 
since  it  la  so  plentiful.  I  can  not  see  any 
accomplishments  the  space  program  has  done 
for  the  country  since  it  has  started,  an  ex- 
ception being  the  booming  profit  of  the  food 
industry  for  their  Tang  and  Spctce  Food 
Sticks. 

To  me,  our  country  is  on  the  band  wagon 
and  has  to  compete  with  Russia  to  see  who 
is  the  fliat  one  on  the  moon.  The  coiintry, 
the  whole  world  should  work  together  In- 
stead of  conflicting  against  each  other.  We 
should  all  live  in  peace  and  good  harmony, 
but  I  guess  that  is  Just  a  dream. 

The  Fuel  Shobtace  and  What  Shouud  Be 

Done  Abottt  It 
(By  Patty  Laughlln,  Himtlngton  Catholic 
HlgbScbotd) 
As  we  all  know  there  is  supposedly  a  fuel 
shortage,  and  something  has  to  be  done  about 
it.  The  only  way  we  can  solve  this  problem  Is 
for  everyone,  us  as  well  as  the  government, 
to  work  together  In  order  to  come  up  with  a 
solution. 
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What  we  can  do  is  simply  cut  down  on  fuel 
by  organizing  car  pools,  try  to  do  as  little 
driving  around  as  possible,  reduce  speed 
drive  economy  cars  instead  of  big  gas  eaters' 
and  cut  down  on  the  use  of  electric  heaters 
and  air  conditioners.  These  things  are  all  'olg 
sacrifices,  but  they  are  sacrifices  that  we 
must  make.  The  government  is  trjrlng  to  help 
us  make  some  of  these  sacrifices  by  making 
them  laws,  such  as  lowering  the  speed  limits 
on  highways  to  fifty  miles  per  hour,  and  clos- 
ing gas  stations  on  Sundays  so  that  you  are 
unable  to  take  week-end  trips.  If  nothing 
else  works,  they  will  have  to  resort  to  gas 
rationing,  but  I  hope  it  does  not  come  to 
this. 

The  things  which  we  can  do  to  conserve 
fuel  will  only  help  for  a  short  time.  In  the 
long  run  it  would  help  to  change  the  govern- 
ment. One  thing  we  have  never  had  in  our 
government  is  an  energy  policy  which  helps 
to  determine  how  much  fuel  is  needed  and 
how  much  there  is  in  reserve.  I  feel  that 
a  wise  solution  to  some  of  the  problems  would 
be  the  impeachment  of  the  President.  Last 
year  he  predicted  this  crisis  for  around  1980. 
He  did  not  even  realize  this  crisis  coming  on 
and  it  is  his  Job  to  have  warned  us  in  ad- 
vance. He  has  done  such  things  as  taking  a 
two  million  dollar  bribe  from  an  oil  com- 
pany. 

I  think  Ralph  Nader  had  a  good  suggestion. 
He  thinks  that  they  should  stop  taking  oil 
from  the  earth  and  then  in  a  few  years  the 
oil  companies  will  be  out  of  luck  because  they 
will  run  out  of  oil.  So  the  companies,  In 
order  to  survive,  will  make  their  men  re- 
search In  order  to  find  nuclear  or  solar  ener- 
gy. Then  the  problem  would  be  solved,  and 
there  would  be  plenty  of  energy  for  a  con- 
siderably  long    time. 

I  feel  that  research  on  solar  and  nuclear 
energy  would  be  a  really  worthwhile  attempt 
toward  a  solution  and  probably  about  the 
only  choice  left.  Right  now,  some  people  An 
already  using  solar  power. 

Until  the  decision  is  reached  on  what  to  do 
about  the  crisis  in  relation  to  the  future, 
I  think  the  oil  should  be  removed  from  the 
oil  companies.  The  government  should  be 
put  In  control  of  all  the  oil  so  that  it  will  be 
socialized.  The  government  would  ration  It 
out  so  that  it  would  hold  out  longer.  As  long 
as  the  oil  companies  have  possession  of  all  the 
oU  they  wUl  keep  selling  it  Just  in  order  to 
make  money.  While  the  companies  continue 
to  sell  oU  for  a  profit,  the  rich  folks  wUl  con- 
tinue to  buy  a  normal  amount  of  fuel  so  they 
will  be  able  to  lead  a  normal  life.  They  do 
not  look  ahead  and  plan  for  the  future,  and 
do  not  care  about  those  who  are  without;  as 
long  as  they  are  comfortable,  they  are  happy. 
So  the  wisest  thing  to  do  as  I  mentioned 
would  be  put  the  government  in  control  so 
that  everyone  would  get  a  fair  amount  and 
so  what  is  left  wiU  last  for  a  longer  period  of 
time. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FRANCIS  L.  SUTTON 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20,  1974 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Francis 
L.  Sutton  is  Scoutmaster  of  Troop  13 
sponsored  by  Our  Mother  of  Sorrows 
Church  in  Westmont,  Pa.  I  have  known 
him  for  years  and  learned  to  have  the 
highest  regard  for  this  fine  gentleman 
who  holds  the  Silver  Beaver  Award  and 
has  long  been  involved  in  helping  young 
people. 

At  this  time  when  some  people  are 
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complaining  about  our  young  people  and 
doing  nothing  else — we  should  take  an 
object  lesson  from  this  dedicated  man 
who  has  worked  hard  with  the  Boy 
Scouts  in  a  constructive  way. 

But,  let  him  teU  us  himself.  I  have 
a  copy  of  some  remarks  Scoutmaster 
Sutton  made  at  a  Kiwanis  Club  luncheon 
in  Johnstown  on  February  21.  It  is  more 
than  simply  words  made  at  a  presenta- 
tion ceremony;  it  represents  the  strong 
beliefs  held  by  this  outstanding  man,  be- 
liefs that  will  sustain  him  and  the  boys 
he  helps  build  into  men. 

The  text  of  his  remarks  follows: 
Remarks  by  ScouxMASTEa  Fbancis  L. 

StJTTON 

I  am  a  Scoutmaster  with  troop  13  spon- 
sored by  our  Mother  of  Sorrows  Church 
m  Westmont.  I  have  boys  in  my  troop  from 
some  affluent  families  and  from  some  not 
so  affluent  famUies.  I  have  boys  in  my 
troop  from  many  religious  faiths.  The  Scout- 
ing progrsun  places  rich  boys  and  poor  boys, 
black  boys  and  white  boys  and  Jewish  and 
Christian  boys  Into  a  common  denomlnt- 
tor— and  that  common  denominator  is 
"The  Scout".  If  there  ever  was  a  movement 
that  knocked  down  all  the  stupid  prejudicial 
barriers  that  we  have  had  in  this  great 
country  of  ours,  its  the  Scouting  program. 
The  Scout  program  has  been  knocking  down 
these  prejudicial  walls  for  decades  and  not 
Just  recently  since  it's  become  more  popular 
or  more  widespread  to  do  so.  This  is  Just 
one  of  the  reasoiis  why  I'm  in  Scouting 
today. 

SCOUTING    BUILDS    GOOD    CITIZENS 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  Scout- 
ing builds  good  citizens.  Scouting  is  the 
best  program  that  we  have  available  today 
to  build  a  boy  into  a  man.  The  Scouting 
slogan  "Today's  boy  power  Is  tomorrow's 
man  power"  has  never  been  more  accurate. 
Boy  power  does  build  tomorrow's  man 
power. 

I  know  that  Scouting  builds  leaders  be- 
caxise  I've  witnessed  the  results  In  my  own 
Scout  troop.  I  know  that  the  product  of 
4  or  5  or  6  years  of  exposure  to  the  Scouting 
environment  will  build  a  boy  Into  a  better 
man,  a  better  citizen,  a  better  neighbor,  and 
finally  a  more  effective  leader. 

Allow  me  to  give  you  a  few  statistics  to 
back  up  these  claims : 

342  Members  of  Congress  were  Scout  or 
Scout  leaders. 

29  State  governors  had  Scouting  experi- 
ence. 

36  astronauts  were  Scouts  and  Neil  Arm- 
strong the  first  man  on  the  moon  was  a 
Scout   (an  Eagle  Scout). 

64'^;  of  all  Air  Force  Academy  graduates 
were  Scouts. 

68 '■^^  of  all  West  Point  gradiiates  were 
Scouts. 

70 'r  of  all  Annapolis  Naval  Academy  grad- 
uates were  Scouts. 

Someone  also  surveyed  high  schools  and 
colleges  and  found : 

85 'r  of  student  coiincU  presidents  were 
Scouts. 

89  '"r,  of  senior  class  presidents  were  Scouts. 

80 'r  of  Junior  class  presidents  were  Scouts. 

75 'r   of  football  captains  were  Scouts. 

Consider  those  statistics  for  a  minute  and 
ask  yourself  who  is  going  to  lead  this  great 
land  of  ours  In  the  near  future — gentlemen, 
they  are  right  there  at  that  table  and  If  you 
have  a  son,  or  a  grandson  that's  up  and  com- 
ing, I  suggest  to  you  that  you  get  him 
into  the  Scouting  program  so  that  he  too 
may  be  In  on  the  receiving  end  of  those 
favorable  odds.  In  this  manner  you  will  In- 
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sure  that  he  will  be  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  future. 

Where  else  In  our  society  do  young  peo- 
ple learn  the  principles  of  duty  to  Ood  and 
country,  duty  to  others  and  duty  to  self? 
Where,  else  do  kids  team  to  be  self-suf- 
ficient, where  else  do  young  people  leam  to 
be  leaders?  Many  of  our  schools  don't  teach 
that  we  are  entitled  to  receive  rather  than 
to  haul  our  share  of  the  load.  Perhaps  the 
only  group  left  that  says  "you've  got  to  do 
your  share"  is  the  scout  program. 

The  scout  oath  and  scout  law  .says  it  all 
.  .  .  "on  my  honor  I  will  do  my  best,  to  do 
my  duty,  to  God  and  my  country,  to  obey 
the  scout  law,  to  help  other  people  at  all 
times,  to  keep  myself  physically  strong, 
mentally  awake  and  morally  straight ".  These 
words  are  dynamite — not  initially  I  ad- 
mit, especially  to  the  new  scout  because  it's 
Just  something  he  has  to  memorize  before 
next  week's  meeting — the  point  is  recita- 
tion of  the  scout  oath  and  the  scout  law, 
week  after  week,  year  after  year,  does  have 
its  effect  on  the  boy,  eventually  he  learns 
and  knows  what  the  words  mean — I  have  Just 
given  you  the  scout  oath;  let  me  give  you  the 
12  points  of  the  scout  law — trustworthy, 
loyal,  helpful,  friendly,  courteous,  kind, 
obedient,  cheerful,  thrifty,  brave,  clean  and 
reverent. 

Now  I  believe  youll  have  to  agree  that 
that  Just  about  covers  the  basic  ingredi- 
ents to  build  a  good  foundation  for  a  boy. 
Let  me  repeat  that  it's  not  Just  the  one  time 
recitation  of  the  scout  oath  and  the  scout 
law  that  cause  everything  to  happen  but 
It's  years  of  association  with  feUow  scouts 
that  puts  It  all  together  and,  remember  this, 
all  happens  in  a  healthy  environment  of 
camping,  swimming,  sports  and  merit  badge 
learning.  That's  what  makes  the  scouting 
program  so  great. 

The  two  basic  Ingredients  of  the  scout- 
ing program  Is  built  around  these  two  basic 
Ingredients  and  that's  why  scouts  in  our 
troop  must  recite  these  two  fundamentals  at 
each  meeting  as  their  opening  ceremony. 

I  believe  that  my  scout  troop  is  typical 
of  most  in  the  Johnstown  area.  And  I'd  like 
to  tell  you  of  a  few  things  the  scouts  have 
done  during  the  last  two  years  or  so — not 
In  any  great  detail — just  a  brief  review  so 
that  you  can  get  an  idea  of  what  a  typical 
scout  troop  does  during  any  given  period. 
Notice  that  In  my  enumerating  of  things 
that  the  boys  have  done  that  111  mix  In 
some  good  with  the  bad  because  scouts  are 
not  angels  but  typical  boys  trying  hard  to 
become  men. 

Some  of  the  things  our  boys  did  in  1972- 
1S73— 

Removed  300  desks  from  school  rooms  and 
replaced  them  with  300  new  ones. 

Washed  down  the  first  six  feet  of  the  walls 
in  18  classrooms. 

Broke  a  stained  glass  window  $16.00. 

Planted  1,000  trees  on  a  hlUslde  above 
Minersville. 

Convinced  me  that  I  should  plan  a  50 
mile  hike  for  them  to  the  turnpike  so  they 
could  get  the  50  mller  award. 

Placed  a  ton  of  limestone  along  a  highly 
acid  creek  feeding  Into  the  Johnstown  Rod 
and  Gun  pr<^>erty  that  was  endangering 
some  flngerUngs  on  that  property. 

Planted  some  ground  cover  on  the  same 
property   to   control   a   drainage   problem. 

Planted  1500  trees  on  the  hillside  above 
Frankstown  Hill. 

Got  caught  smoking  (little  cigars)  at 
winter  camp  (32) . 

Re-catalogued  3000  books  at  a  local  library. 

Painted  over  1000  lineal  feet  of  wrought 
Iron  fence  and  guard  raU  for  local  rellglotis 
Institution. 

Slept  on  a  foot  of  snow  In  1973  winter 
camp  and  went  to  winter  camp  In  1974  and 
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couldn't  throw  one  snowball   (a  real  lousy 
winter  camp)  absolutely  no  snow. 

So  you  can  see  I've  displayed  the  good 
with  the  bad  and  obviously  the  good  out- 
weighs the  bad  and,  believe  me,  with  scouts 
It's  always  that  way. 


FEDERAL  CONTROLS  THREATEN 
U.S.  COPPER  PRODUCTION 


HON.  JOHN  B.  CONLAN 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20,  1974 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  end 
of  legislative  authority  for  Federal  wage 
and  price  controls  draws  closer,  several 
efforts  are  underfoot  in  the  Congress  to 
extend  that  authority  beyond  its  April  30 
expiration  date. 

I  strongly  hope  these  contradictory  bu- 
reaucratic controls  are  not  extended. 

While  they  have  not  provided  relief 
for  consumers  from  inflation,  controls 
have  also  interfered  with  production  and 
marketing  of  goods  and  services,  causing 
unnecessary  shortages  and  unemploy- 
ment. And  they  have  stymied  competitive 
forces  that  keep  supplies  of  products  and 
services  in  line  with  public  demand, 
which  prevent  monopolies  that  allow 
high  prices  and  excess  profits. 

A  good  example  of  how  Government 
controls  have  been  contradictory  and 
harmful  to  production  is  found  in  the 
copper  industi-y,  which  has  16  of  its  25 
largest  copper-producing  mines  in  Ari- 
zona. More  than  53  percent  of  all  copper 
produced  in  the  United  States  is  mined 
in  Arizona. 

The  Cost  of  Living  Council  has  frozen 
the  price  of  domestically  produced  cop- 
per sold  by  private  companies  at  68  cents 
per  poimd.  The  current  price  of  copper 
on  the  world  market  is  aroimd  $1.13  per 
pound — 45  cents  above  the  fixed  U.S. 
price. 

By  forcing  domestic  producers  to  sell 
newly  mined  copper  at  prices  far  below 
prevailing  world  prices,  and  even  below 
prices  charged  for  copper  scrap,  U.S. 
mining  companies  have  l>een  prevented 
from  generating  more  investment  capital 
necessary  to  increase  production  capacity 
required  by  soaring  consumer  demands 
for  copper. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  recently 
reported  that  the  United  States  will  be 
using  85  percent  more  newly  mined  cop- 
per by  1985  than  we  used  3  years  ago. 
And  about  25  years  from  now  we  will  need 
3'2  times  more  newly  mined  copper  than 
we  needed  then. 

Unless  domestic  copper  prices  are  un- 
frozen and  allowed  to  reach  their  natural 
market  level,  investment  capital  to  in- 
crease our  own  copper  mining  capacity 
will  remain  low.  And  according  to  the 
Interior  Secretary,  U.S.  copper  producers 
will  then  be  able  to  supply  only  about  45 
percent — less  than  half — of  all  newly 
mined  copper  we  will  be  using  by  the 
year  2000. 

This  means  that,  like  the  situation  we 
allowed  to  develop  with  oil,  we  will  then 
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have  to  rely  on  foreign  sources^or  more 
than  half  of  all  copper  needed  i|hrough- 
out  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  impendln|  copper 
crisis  created  by  arbitrary  Qo«mment 
price  fixing  is  reason  enougt|  not  to 
extend  control  authority  bej  md  the 
April  30  expiration  of  the  ]  conomic 
Stabilization  Act.  But  other  c<  itradic- 
tory  Government  actions  are  further 
serving  to  exaggerate  growing  i  roblems 
in  the  copper  industry. 

The  General  Services  Admini  tration, 
ordered  by  Congress  to  reduce  i  le  Fed- 
eral Government's  258.000-ton  copper 
stoclcpile  to  7,000  tons,  has  been  unload- 
ing its  quarter-million-ton  su:  plus  to 
competitive  bidders  at  90  cents  i  >r  more 
a  pound.  GSA  is  not  bound  byj  Cost  of 
Living  Coimcil  price  rules,  and  1  eis  been 
turning  down  all  bids  below  80  cents  a 
pound. 

Adding  insult  to  injury,  copi  er  pro- 
ducers have  been  ordered  to  gii  ;  prior- 
ity to  defense-related  customers  at  the 
68-cents-per-pound  price  level,  ufder  the 
defense  priorities  system. 

While  there  should  be  no  disagieement 
with  giving  defense  industries  sumi  pref- 
erence, or  with  reducing  the  federal 
Government's  large  copper  stockale  at  a 
profit  to  taxpayers,  it  seems  inequitable 
and  economically  coimter-produi  tive  to 
require  private  companies  to  s«  1  cop- 
per at  a  low  fixed  price,  for  defer  e  pur- 
poses first,  while  Government  c(  )per  is 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder  without  regard 
for  use  priorities. 

If  Federal  officials  want  to  ma  :e  sure 
that  industries  serving  national  Tefense 
interests  get  first  crack  at  availal  e  cop- 
per supplies,  they  could  at  least  -equire 
Government  stockpiles  to  be  usfd  first 
for  defense-rated  orders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hard  experiAice  of 
Arizona's  copper  industry  under  tederal 
wage  and  price  controls  is  only  <  ne  ex- 
ample among  thousands  of  th  con- 
tradictions and  inequities  of  thL    huge. 


imcontrollable    bureaucratic    un  ertak- 


!cislon 


Ing.    The    soimdest    economic      

Congress  can  make  this  year  wou  1  be  to 
end  controls  and  free  our  privatf  enter- 
prise system  to  provide  goods  an 


ices  demanded  by  American  citiz  ns,  at 


fair  competitive  prices  they  are 
to  pay. 


DOUBLE  STANDARD 


HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGRE  E 


OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTA' 
Wednesday,  March  20,  197 


serv- 


villing 


VES 


Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker  I  wish 
to  share  with  you  and  with  a  r  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  ais  »  this 
brief  statement  on  double  standi  rds  as 
reported  in  the  Mineral  Coimty  Inde- 
pendent-News, Hawthorne,  Ne  ..  on 
March  6,  1974,  by  Mr.  Jack  Mcc|oskey, 
owner  and  publisher: 

DoTTBLE  Standard 

StUl  on  this  double-standard  kick  as  ex- 
empllf.ed  by  the  news  media,  we  were  mused 
by  a  Jack  Anderson  column  this  pas  week. 
Anderson  expressed  great  concern  thj  ;  some 
highly  confidential  files  on  the  prlva  e  lives 
of  several  presidents  and  their  famuf^s  had 
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been  removed  from  FBI  offlcee  following  the 
death  of  long-time  director  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Implication  In  the  column  was  "they  bad 
no  right  to  do  that  to  us."  What  about  Uie 
number  of  coliunns  written  by  Anderson  In 
which  he  gleefully  boasted  he  had  latched 
onto  confidential  documents,  reports,  etc., 
which  no  other  reporter  was  smart  enough 
to  purloin? 

In  other  words,  it  is  sanctimonious  revela- 
tion when  a  columnist  or  reporter  pilfers  gov- 
ernment files,  but  unfair  competition  when 
a  sharp  government  agent  places  classified 
and  confidential  material  out  of  reach. 
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HOW  OIL  COMPANIES  AVOID  PAY- 
ING TAXES 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20,  1974 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  weeks 
ahead  the  rhetoric  over  excess  profits 
in  the  oil  industry  will  come  to  a  boil 
once  again.  Undoubtedy,  many  elaborate 
plans  will  be  proposed  to  tax  unjustified 
windfall  profits.  The  problem  with  these 
schemes  is  that  they  sacrifice  the  prin- 
ciples of  tax  equity  and  simplification 
while  at  the  same  time  they  propose  only 
shaky  solutions  to  the  essential  problem 
of  excess  profits. 

The  answer  to  this  dilemma  is  sim- 
ple— treat  the  oil  companies  like  any 
other  taxpayer  and  stop  trying  to  carve 
out  special  rules,  special  exemptions,  and 
special  tax  rates.  The  following  article, 
which  appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
presents  a  clear  and  concise  review  of 
the  special  tax  treatment  that  we  now 
provide  the  oil  companies.  I  recommend 
this  article  to  my  colleagues  as  It  points 
to  the  tremendous  benefits  the  oil  com- 
panies now  receive  from  their  overseas 
investments.  Under  present  law,  the  ma- 
jor oil  companies  are  paying  no  U.S.  in- 
come tax  on  their  foreign  source  income. 
It  is  this  income  that  has  ballooned 
the  major  oil  companies'  profit  figures. 
Exxon  provides  a  representative  example. 
Last  year,  Exxon's  earnings  in  the  East- 
em  Hemisphere  grew  83  percent  over 
1972.  At  the  same  time,  production  earn- 
ings in  the  Western  Hemisphere  grew 
by  48  percent. 

In  the  coming  years  this  imbalance  is 
likely  to  grow.  Rapidly  expanding  mar- 
kets, lower  costs,  higher  prices,  and  the 
lure  of  tax-free  holidays  all  provide 
strong  attractions  for  foreign  invest- 
ments by  the  oil  companies.  Under  our 
existing  tax  laws,  the  American  taxpayer 
is  subsidizing  this  expansion.  We  are 
paying  subsidies  for  the  production  of 
foreign  oil  which  we  never  see. 

The  matter  of  taxation  of  the  oil  com- 
panies requires  the  thoughtful  consid- 
eration of  every  Member  of  the  House. 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  article  reprinted 
below  provides  a  good  perspective  from 
which  to  view  this  issue: 
How    Oil    Pibiis    Avoid    Taxes — Loopholes 

Leave  United  States  Small  Cut  or  Pbofits 
(By  Paul  E.  Stelger) 

Washington. — Contrary  to  what  you  may 
have  heard,  the  big  international  oil  com- 
panies do  pay  a  lot  of  money  In  taxes. 

The  only  trouble  Is,  they  pay  very  little  of 
it  to  the  United  States. 


In  1972,  by  one  rough  Industry  estimate, 
the  19  leading  oU  companies  paid  about  (5.8 
billion  In  Income  taxes  around  the  world 
But  of  that  amount,  only  $700  million— i«n 
than  one-eighth — found  Its  way  into  Uncle 
Sams  Treasury,  even  though  the  companies 
earned  up  to  half  their  income  In  the 
United  States. 

In  1970,  the  last  year  for  which  deUiled 
figures  are  available,  the  big  oil  companies 
paid  only  15 'c  of  their  U.S.  Income  In  taxes 
a  study  by  two  tax  economists  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  showed. 

By  contrast,  the  typical  American  manu- 
facturing concern  paid  46%  of  Its  domestic 
profits  to  the  tax  man  last  year. 

Moreover,  unlike  companies  in  other  in- 
dustries, the  international  oU  giants  pav  little 
or  no  US.  taxes  on  the  billions  of  dollars 
they  earn  overseas  every  year. 

"We  are  basically  dealing  with  a  major 
United  States  industry  that  operates  with- 
out payment  of  significant  United  States 
taxes,"  argues  Stanford  Q.  Ross,  a  proml- 
nent  Washington  tax  lawyer. 
How  do  they  do  it? 

By  now.  everybody  has  heard  of  percenu 
age  depletion,  the  classic  tax  loophole  through 
which  have  sashayed  countless  newly 
crowned  mUlionalres  from  Texas,  Oklahoma 
and  California. 

But  for  many  an  international  oU  com- 
pany, depletion  has  already  been  eclipsed  by 
another  tax  provision— the  foreign  tax 
credit — as  the  most  Important  shielder  of  its 
profits  from  U.S.  revenue  agents. 

Meanwhile,  other  tax  benefits  are  moving 
rapidly  to  the  fore.  They  Involve  Llberlan  and 
Panamanian  tankers,  dummy  corporations  in 
places  like  the  Bahamas  and  Monaco,  and  the 
ability  of  the  oil  barons  to  govern  the  prices 
at  which  they  buy  and  sell  at  all  stages  of 
the  production  chain. 

The  complex  ways  In  which  the  oil  com- 
panies lessen  their  tax  burden  create  an  awe- 
some problem  for  those  industry  critics  who 
contend  the  companies  should  be  pavlns 
more.  ^^ 

The  oil  shortage  and  the  dramatic  Increase 
In  prices  have  created  a  strong  climate  for 
tax  change. 

But  first  the  critics  must  agree  on  how 
much  to  curtail  each  of  the  industry's  ma- 
jor tax  benefits  without  so  wounding  the 
companies  that  their  capacity  to  produce  is 
impaired  and  the  oU  shortage  becomes  worse. 
Then  the  critics  have  to  steer  a  reform 
package  through  the  tax-wrltlng  committees 
of  Congress— Ways  and  Means  In  the  House, 
Finance  In  the  Senate — on  each  of  which  the 
oil  Interests  are  well  represented. 

Here  are  the  leading  industry  tax  beneflU 

that  the  reformers  are  seeking  to  overturn: 

The  foreign  tax  credit  has  long  been  avaU- 

able  to  any  U.S.  firm- In  any  Industry— that 

operates  abroad. 

Under  this  provision,  the  United  States 
levies  an  income  tax,  at  the  regular  48%  rate, 
on  all  profits  earned  abroad  by  a  U.S.  cor- 
poration. But  It  allows  the  American  com- 
pany to  use  any  income  tax  that  it  pays  the 
foreign  country  as  a  "credit"  to  reduce  the 
company's  U.S.  tax. 

Thtis,  If  the  company  earns  $100  abroard 
and  It  pays  foreign  taxes  of  $35  on  that  in- 
come. It  need  pay  only  $13  to  th  U.S.  Treasury, 
Instead  of  the  $48  that  otherwise  would  be 
required.  If  the  foreign  tax  Is  $48  or  more, 
the  company  need  pay  nothing  to  the  United 
SUtes. 

Proponents  of  the  foreign  tax  credit  pro- 
vision argue  that  It  Is  necessary  to  prevent 
companies  from  being  doubly  taxed— once 
abroad  and  once  at  home — on  the  same  In- 
come. 

But  proponents  and  opponents  alike  agree 
that  the  oU  Industry  has  used  this  provision 
in  ways  that  Its  originators  never  Imagined. 

According  to  James  C.  Cox  and  Arthur  W. 
Wright,  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
economists,  various  techniques  enabled  the 
18  biggest  oil  companies  to  cut  $1.2  billion 
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from  their  U.S.  Income  taxes  In  1970.  The 
techniques  Include: 

THE  "GOLDEN  GIMMICK" 

This  involves  the  way  the  oil  industry — 
and  the  U.S.  Internal  Revenue  Service — now 
treat  most  of  the  money  the  companies  pay 
to  foreign  governments  for  the  privilege  of 
extracting  crude  oil  from  their  lands.  It  Is 
the  most  Important  use  of  the  foreign  tax 
credit  for  the  oil  Industry. 

Before  1950,  the  companies  usually  paid 
Just  a  royalty — a  flat  fee — for  every  barrel  of 
oil  they  produced. 

Since  then,  however,  the  oil-exporting  na- 
tions have  generally  not  increased  their 
royalty  charges.  Instead,  they  have  In- 
augurated and  then  enlarged  a  levy  that  they 
and  the  oil  companies  insist  is  an  Income  tax. 

The  oil  Industry's  critics  say  this  Is  a  sham. 
To  them,  the  tax  Is  nothing  but  a  royalty  In 
disguise. 

The  distinction  Is  Important. 

Unlike  taxes,  royalties  must  be  treated 
like  any  other  cost  when  the  companies  cal- 
culate their  U.S.  tax  liability.  Like  the  cost 
of  labor,  equipment  and  expense-account 
lunches,  they  are  deducted  from  the  total 
revenue  the  companies  obtain  for  selling  the 
foreign  crude  oil. 

Under  this  method,  even  the  huge  pay- 
ments the  companies  now  have  to  make  for 
their  crude  oil  would  still  leave  billions  of 
dollars  In  profits  subject  to  U.S.  income 
taxes. 

But  by  calling  the  payments  to  the  oil- 
exporting  nations  taxes,  the  companies,  are 
able  to  ring  up  more  than  enough  foreign  tax 
credits  to  wlfw  out  any  U.S.  tax  on  their 
profits  from  selling  foreign  crude  oil. 

To  Sen.  William  Proxmire  (D-Wis.),  who 
dubbed  this  device  the  "golden  gimmick," 
treating  these  payments  as  taxes  Is  an  out- 
rage and  should  be  abolished.  Even  some  In- 
dustry executives  believe  It  should  be  cur- 
tailed. 

The  present  pro-Industry  treatment  was 
approved  by  the  Treasury  and  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service — without  any  congressional  re- 
view— first  In  private  rulings  in  the  early 
1950s  and  then  In  a  published  decision  In 
1955. 

Some  sources  say  the  Truman  and  Eisen- 
hower administrations  permitted  the  decision 
to  go  In  the  companies'  favor  as  a  way  of  dis- 
creetly funnellng  foreign  aid  to  then-friend- 
ly Middle  Easterp  nations. 

A  confidential  report  on  this  subject,  done 
for  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in  1958, 
has  never  been  made  public. 

EXCESS    CREDITS 

Once  a  U.S.  company  pays  foreign  Income 
taxes  equal  to  48%  of  the  money  It  has  earned 
in  a  foreign  country.  It  is  exempt  from  any 
U.S.  taxes  on  the  Income.  Foreign  taxes  above 
that  rate  create  "excess"  tax  credits. 

The  soaring  payments  demanded  by  oil- 
producing  nations  are  creating  spectacular 
amounts  of  these  excess  credits  in  the  oil 
Industry — $4  billion  this  year,  by  one  pri- 
vate government  estimate. 

Although  these  credits  cannot  be  used  to 
shelter  from  taxes  any  Income  earned  In  the 
United  States,  they  can  be  very  useful  in 
other  ways,  reports  Glenn  Jenkins,  a  Harvard 
economist. 

For  one  thing,  the  credits  can  be  used 
to  shield  foreign  earnings  from  U.S.  taxes 
for  up  to  five  years  after  they  are  acquired. 

For  another,  the  excess  foreign  tax  credits 
give  the  oil  industry  an  opportunity  to  shift 
some  of  Its  profits  from  highly  taxed  Jurisdic- 
tions— such  as  Europe — to  the  Middle  East, 
and  thereby  reduce  its  overall  tax  burden. 

This  is  done  by  increasing  the  price  an  oil 
company's  Middle  East  subsidiary  charges  the 
European  subsidiary  for  crude  oil.  Because 
common  management  controls  both  subsi- 
diaries, the  price  change  Is  easily  accom- 
plished. 

Of  course,  under  U.S.  law.  If  the  Internal 
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Revenue  Service  can  show  that  Income  has 
been  artificially  shifted  to  avoid  tax,  the 
agency  Is  permitted  to  reallocate  Income  from 
one  subsidiary  to  another.  But  because  the 
companies  control  so  much  of  the  pricing 
in  the  international  oil  market,  such  arti- 
ficial shifting  can  be  difficult  to  prove. 

THE    "OVERALL"    METHOD 

In  the  early  1960s,  U.S.  tax  law  was  changed 
to  permit  American  companies  to  ttse  foreign 
tax  credits  accumulated  in  one  country  to 
shield  from  U.S.  taxes  profits  earned  In 
another  country. 

The  result  has  been  to  give  companies 
much  greater  opportunity  to  use  their  excess 
foreign  tax  credits. 

For  example,  noted  Thomas  P.  Field,  a 
Washington  public  Interest  lawyer  who  for 
years  was  a  tax  attorney  In  the  Justice  De- 
partment, many  oil  companies  now  reap  sig- 
nificant tax  advantages  through  their  tanker 
fleets. 

By  basing  many  of  their  tankers  In  such 
countries  as  Liberia  and  Panama,  which  levy 
almost  no  taxes  on  shipping,  the  companies 
can  trim  their  tax  bill  on  the  tanker  earnings 
down  close  to  zero.  The  profits  are  exempted 
from  U.S.  tax  by  means  of  excess  tax  credits 
accumulated   in  the   Persian   Gulf. 

Moreover,  by  charging  artificially  high 
shipping  rates,  the  tankers  subsidiaries  can 
siphon  away  profits  from  other  parts  of  the 
companies'  operation  and  thereby  shield 
them  from  tax. 

Efforts  of  U.S.  officials  In  Investigating  sus- 
pected Instances  of  this  practice  can  be  dif- 
ficult because  many  of  the  countries  whose 
tax  laws  favor  the  shlppUig  Industry  shield 
the  records  of  maritime  companies  from  sub- 
poena by  foreign  governments. 

DEDT7CTING    FOREIGN    LOSSES 

Despite  the  advantages  of  the  overall 
method  of  calculating  U.S.  tax  liability  on 
income  earned  abroad,  many  oU  companies 
continue  to  use  the  per  country  method. 

One  reason  Is  that  this  allows  them  to  em- 
ploy another  tax  convenience;  using  the  costs 
of  drilling  for  oil  In  some  foreign  countries 
as  a  tax  shield  for  profits  earned  In  the 
United  States. 

Here  is  how  It  works.  An  oil  company 
spends  $50  million  searching  and  drilling  for 
oil  in  Eucador.  It  has  not  found  any  oil  there 
yet.  so  It  has  no  Income  from  Ecuador.  It  has 
a  $50  million  loss.  This  loss,  like  any  loss,  can 
be  deducted  from  profits  elsewhere,  saving 
the  company  48  cents  In  tax  for  every  dollar 
of  deduction,  or  a  total  of  $24  million. 

Later,  If  the  company  finds  oil  in  Ecuador, 
It  win  earn  profits  on  It.  But  then  It  will  be 
paying  Income  tax  on  the  profits  to  Ecuador, 
and  the  resulting  tax  credits  will  shield  the 
Income  from  U.S.  tax. 

As  a  result,  the  U.S.  government  pays  4% 
of  the  company's  cost  of  finding  oil,  but  then 
does  not  even  get  to  recoup  that  amount  In 
taxes  on  the  profits  when  the  oil  Is  found. 

Losses  In  exploring  for  oil  abroad  usually 
provide  no  tax  gain  to  a  company  using  the 
overall  method  of  calctilatlng  U.S.  tax  on  for- 
eign income,  because  with  the  overall  method 
the  losses  are  mingled  with  profits  earned  In 
the  countries  where  the  company  has  found 
oil.  Of  course,  the  net  profit  may  already  be 
completely  shielded  from  U.S.  tax  by  the  for- 
eign tax  credit. 

While  the  foreign  tax  credit  has  emerged 
to  challenge  the  depletion  allowance  as  the 
oil  Industry's  favorite  tax  benefit,  percentage 
depletion  Is  still  of  critical  Importance.  In 
1970,  It  saved  the  Industry's  19  biggest  com- 
panies $1.1  billion  In  U.S.  taxes. 

Under  this  provision,  22';i  of  the  revenue 
from  sale  of  crude  oil  Is  deductible  from 
profits  before  U.S.  Income  tax  Is  calculated. 

But  not  even  the  Industry's  severest  critics 
would  deny  It  the  right  to  some  form  of  com* 
pensatlon  for  the  cost  of  acqxilrlng  the  crude 
oU  it  sells. 

For  example,  If  It  costs  a  company  $150,000 
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to  find  and  drill  a  certain  oil  well,  and  the 
wells  produce  oil  for  10  years,  the  company 
presumably  should  be  setting  aside  $15,000 
a  year  out  of  the  Income  It  gets  from  selling 
that  oil.  Otherwise,  It  will  not  have  enough 
money  to  buy  or  drill  a  new  well  when  the 
present  one  runs  dry. 

The  money  set  aside  in  this  fashion  should 
be  deductible  from  the  company's  Income, 
because  it  Is  part  of  the  cost  of  staying  in 
business. 

Percentage  depletion,  however,  lets  oil  com- 
panies deduct  an  average  of  16  times  the 
original  cost  of  acquiring  new  oil  wells,  ac- 
cording to  an  estimate  in  testimony  last  year 
before  a  congressional  committee  by  econ- 
omist J.  Reid  Hambrick. 

This  occurs  because  oil  companies  are  al- 
lowed to  deduct  from  their  Income  every 
year  22';  of  the  gross  revenue  from  the  sale 
of  crude  oil  pumped  by  their  wells — regard- 
less of  the  original  cost  of  the  wells. 

The  only  major  limitation  on  using  the 
deduction  Is  that  the  amount  deducted  In 
any  one  year  cannot  exceed  half  the  net  profit 
from  crude  oil  sales. 

Percentage  depletion  Is  defended  as  an  In- 
centive both  to  find  oil  and,  once  found,  to 
pump  It  as  fast  as  possible.  The  more  oil 
found  and  the  more  pumped  and  sold,  the 
greater  the  total  tax  deduction. 

Percentage  depletion  applies  to  wells  U.S. 
oil  companies  drill  abroad.  Because  the  pro- 
duction from  these  wells  Is  more  often 
shipped  to  Europe  or  Japan  than  It  Is  to  the 
United  States,  President  Nixon  and  some 
members  of  Congress  have  suggested  recently 
that  foreign  depletion  be  eliminated. 

Industry  resistance  to  such  a  move  has 
been  mild,  perhaps  because,  at  present,  for- 
eign tax  credits  already  shield  from  U.S.  tax 
the  Income  they  get  from  pumping  oil  abroad. 

If  use  of  the  foreign  tax  credit  is  curtailed, 
however,  the  foreign  depletion  benefit  would 
regain  its  attractions. 

In  most  industries,  the  money  paid  for 
designing  and  constructing  a  new  factory  or 
office  building  must  be  capitalized.  That  Is. 
the  company  may  deduct  only  a  part  of  the 
cost  each  year,  until  the  total  cost  has  been 
deducted. 

In  the  oil  Industry,  however,  comparable 
expenses — the  cost  of  labor,  materials,  sup- 
plies and  repairs  needed  to  bring  a  well  Into 
production — are  called  "intangible"  drilling 
expenses  and  can  be  deducted  in  full  Imme- 
diately. 

By  thus  postponing  taxes,  the  effect  of  this 
provision  is  to  give  oil  companies  an  Interest- 
free  loan  from  the  U.S.  Treastury. 

The  immediate  writeoff  of  intangible  drill- 
ing expenses  provided  the  19  biggest  oil  com- 
panies with  $162  million  worth  of  such  bene- 
fits in  1970. 


PITTSBURGH'S  NEIGHBORHOOD 
HOUSING  SERVICE 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  March  20,  1974 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  building  on  a  determined  com- 
munity effort,  strong  local  leadership  at 
the  neighborhood  level  and  in  city  hall, 
and  a  local  financial  industry  willing  to 
lend  money  in  the  central  city.  Neighbor- 
hood Housing  Services  of  Pittsburgh  has 
shown  that  Federal  dollars  are  not  a  ne- 
cessity in  rehabUitp.ting  an  older  com- 
munity. 

This  5-year-old  organization  has  turn- 
ed a  small  grant  from  a  local  foundation 
into  a  revolving  loan  fund  which  makes 
low  interest  rehab  loans  to  residents  who 
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cannot  be  served  by  traditional|lending 
sources. 

The  Pittsburgh  experience  haslttract- 
ed  much  attention  because  of  Its 

For  the  information  of  my 
I  would  like  to  introduce  into  thelRECORD 
at  this  time  an  extract  from  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  Joumt 
discusses  Pittsburgh  Neighborho  d 
ices. 

In  a  recent  speech  to  1,200 
city  officials.  I  called  their  atte 
the  Pittsburgh  program  as 
what  kinds  of  local  efforts  are 
while  the  Congress  tries  to  write 
tional  housing  and  community 
ment  legislation. 

The  extract  follows: 

Neighborhooo  Housing  Sekvu^ 
(By  James  A.  McNelmey) 

During  1972,  the  Center  for  Exec 
velopment,  created  by  the  Board  to 
the  Involvement  of  the  savings  andj 
dtistry  In  urban  areas,  began  assls 
leaders    In    several    cities    in    estA)lishlng 
neighborhood  housing  service  agen(  es. 

The  programs  are  not  a  theor^ical 
drawing  board  approach  to  iirban 
They  are  modeled  on  a  successf 
begun  m  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  In  1968.  T#e  Pitts- 
burgh program,  aptly  titled  Neigl  )orhood 
Housing  Services,  has  demonstrated  lat  pri- 
vate financial  institutions  can  len 
In  inner  city  neighborhoods  by  usln 
Jul  reinvestment  program. 

The  Pittsburgh  program  is  imiqu  It  was 
co-founded  by  a  number  of  Pit  sburgh- 
based  financial  institutions  and  a  roup  of 
community  residents  of  the  central  ^  rthslde 
section  of  that  city. 

Included  on  the  board  of  director  of  this 
hybrid  organization  are  Harold  L.  'weedy, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  First  Fedc  al  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  of  Pittsburgh;  Fri  icis  B. 
Nimick,  president  of  Dollar  Savings  tank  of 
the  same  city:  and  John  D.  Beswar  :k,  vice 
president  of  Pittsburgh  National  Ba   k. 

The  specific  objective  of  NHS  Is  1  >  arrest 
housing  decline  in  the  neighborhood  Sy  pro- 
viding financing  for  home  improven  ent  ef- 
forts. This  coalition  of  community  r  sldents 
and  financial  Institution  representat  res  has 
created  a  neighborhood  environn  mt  In 
which  conventional  loans  are  no\  being 
made  in  which  property  values  are  rii  ng  and 
In  which  there  Is  a  growing  sense 
munity  pride  and  achievement. 

Such  was  not  the  case  4  yeaitt  i||[o, 
real  estate  editor  of  one  of  the  ma]< 
burgh  newspapers  had  this  to  say  In 
feature  article  on  NHS:  "This  area 
ghetto  or  a  slum.  Nor  Is  it  all  Black  o 
If  anything,  it  is  an  area  that  Is  on 
back." 

Recognizing  the  Impact  that  this  c  alition 
of  community  residents  and  financli  insti- 
tutions has  had  in  Pittsburgh,  the  Board's 
Center  for  Executive  Development,  working 
through  the  Dlsti-ict  Federal  Hon*  Loan 
Banks,  has  set  out  to  duplicate  this  fcort  in 
other  cities.  NHS  programs  have  n  w  been 
established  in  Oakland,  Calif.:  Clr  :lnnatl; 
Plalnfield;  and  Washington,  D.C.  Sli  illar  ef 
forts  are  now  underway  In  Dallas  anc  Boston 

William  A.  Whiteside,  Director  of     »e  Cen- 
ter for  Executive  Development,  expl 
role  of  the  Center  in  creating  the  Nps  pro 
grams. 

"Our  role,"  he  says,  "is  to  be  the 
to  bring  all  the  parts  of  neighborbo<§l  hous- 
ing services  together. 

"We  studied  Pittsburgh,  with  Its 
ful  5-year  track  record,  and  we  have 
reproduce  all  the  elements— nelghArhood, 
Industry  and  city  support,  foundation  money, 
and  a  small,  but  effective,  NHS  stt   '—that 
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have  made  It  work.  We  don't  have  all  the  an- 
swers to  Inner  city  lending,  but  we  know  this 
one  will  succeed  for  one  slice  of  the  city's 
housing  market." 

Speaking  recently  to  a  Dallas  group  that 
was  visiting  In  Pittsburgh  to  learn  how  to  un- 
dertake an  NHS  program,  Harold  Tweedy  pre- 
sented another  viewpoint. 

"If  you  want  to  do  something  about  hous- 
ing deterioration,"  Mr.  Tweedy  said,  "fixing 
up  one  house  on  this  side  of  town  and  one 
on  the  other  Isn't  going  to  do  it.  Sure,  It 
helps,  but  you  have  more  impact  if  you  try 
to  allect  a  certain  area." 

"Using  the  NHS  approach  provides  the  op- 
portunity to  make  loans  in  the  central  city 
with  the  aid  of  some  supporting  elements. 
In  this  program,  we  have  lenders  involved, 
the  city  government  involved,  and  the  resid- 
ents of  the  community  Involved.  This  Is  the 
way  that  our  industry  can  make  a  greater 
contribution  to  the  central  city." 

Based  on  the  Center  for  Executive  Devel- 
opment's achievements  to  date,  many  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  agree  with  this 
basic  philosophy,  as  do  the  governments  of 
the  respective  cities  and  residents  of  the 
particular  neighborhoods  where  the  program 
is  being  initiated. 

THE    WORKSHOP    APPRO.\CH 

Mere  than  50  savings  and  loans  have  sent 
representatives  to  the  Board's  Drban  Hous- 
ing Workshops  during  the  last  few  years 
and  all  are  either  engaged  In  putting  together 
an  NHS  agency  or  backing  a  newly  created 
one. 

The  group  visiting  Pittsburgh  from  Dallas 
was  composed  of  members  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  of  Little  Rocks  T7rban 
Housing  Workshop.  The  Workshop  is  the  con- 
vening vehicle  used  by  the  Center  in  creat- 
ing an  NHS.  Participants  in  the  Workshop 
usually  Include  savings  and  loan  managing 
officers,  or  their  olTicial  designees,  examiners. 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  executives,  and 
commvinlty  representatives.  Representatives 
of  Federal,  State,  and  loc^al  governments  and 
of  private  agencies  concerned  with  housing 
also  have  participated. 

"The  purpose  of  the  Workshop  is  twofold," 
Mr.  Whiteside  explains.  "FMrst,  everyone  needs 
a  common  frame  of  reference.  Second,  for 
this  program  to  work,  the  different  groups 
represented  have  to  learn  to  work  together 
with  trust  and  mutual  req>ect." 

During  a  typical  Workshop,  the  NHS  con- 
cept Is  presented.  Thomas  A.  Jones,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Pittsburgh  NHS  who  has 
served  as  a  speaker  in  all  the  Workshops  is 
modest  about  the  success  of  his  organization 
over  the  last  4  years. 

"We  have  been  able  to  achieve  some  meas- 
ure of  success  because  we  have  the  necessary 
tools,"  Mr.  Jones  told  the  Dallas  group.  "We 
also  have  a  group  of  dedicated  people  who 
believe  In  the  program." 

Mr.  Jones  stresses  community  Involvement 
in  the  program,  but  he  also  is  quick  to  point 
out  that  this  Is  only  a  part  of  the  entire 
NHS  package. 

"The  Involvement  of  the  private  financial 
community  cannot  be  overstated,"  he  adds. 
"This  is  essential  if  any  program  of  this 
nature  is  to  succeed.  We  have  the  high  risk 
loan  fund  to  deal  with  the  residents  who 
can't  qualify  at  the  regular  financial  Insti- 
tutions, but  that  can't  begin  to  provide  the 
kind  of  money  that  is  needed  for  a  total 
neighborhood  housing  rehabilitation  effort.  " 

THE  DALLAS   PKOCXAM 

The  Dallas  program  that  finally  evolved 
from  the  recent  meeting  of  Dallas  citizens 
with  Pittsburgh  NHS  leaders  is  different  when 
it  comes  to  financial  institution  participa- 
tion. It  is  different  not  In  size,  commitment, 
or  purpose,  but  In  the  makeup  of  the  Insti- 
tutions Involved.  It  is  the  first  Workshop  In 
which  commercial  banks,  savings  and  loans, 
and  the  insurance  Industry  have  linked  arms 
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to  create  an  NHS.  In  all  previous  Workshops 
participation  by  lending  Institutions  was 
limited  to  the  savings  and  loan  Industry. 

"It  seemed  appropriate  to  both  the  Board 
and  James  A.  Coles,  President  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  of  LitUe  Rock,  that  we 
Initiate  a  Joint  effort  in  the  Dallas  program," 
Mr.  Whiteside  .said.  "In  previous  Workshops 
the  S&Ls  Involved  have  invited  the  commer- 
cial banks  to  join  ihcm  alter  the  Initial 
Workshop. 

"Philip  E.  Caldwell,  president  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Dallas,  was  open  to  the  idea 
of  bringing  m  the  banks  at  the  beginning 
and  agreed  to  co-host  the  opening  luncheon. 
He,  of  course,  encouraged  his  institutions  to 
participate  and  It  has  worked  out  very  well." 

This  spirit  of  cooperation  was  particularly 
evident  during  the  Pittsburgh  visit  of  the 
Dallas  representatives.  For  example,  Sam 
Holmes,  senior  vice  president  of  First  National 
Bank,  Dallas,  who  was  selected  as  chairman 
of  the  group,  could  not  be  present  for  tne 
second  day  in  PltUburgh.  Cullen  Rogers  of 
Dallas  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  took  ovir 
and  NHS  of  Dallas  just  kept  rolling  along 
The  incident  was  typical  of  the  way  the  ses- 
sions proceeded. 

Before  their  meeting,  members  of  the  Dallas 
Workshop  group  toured  the  Pittsburgh  NHS 
neighborhood.  They  rode  and  they  walked. 
On  the  bus — off  the  bus.  They  went  up  and 
down  the  narrow,  hilly  streets  aghast  at  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  neighborhood  and  deligiued 
at  the  rehabijitation  efforts  in  others. 

'If  they  can  do  it  in  this  neighborhood, 
I'm  sure  we  can  do  It  in  Dallas,"  said  one 
visitor.  "Why,  Dallas  was  hardly  even  thought 
of  when  come  of  tiie.ie  homes  were  built." 

James  G.  Cook,  associate  director  of  NHS, 
stressed  the  necessity  of  the  city  govern- 
ment's cooperation  In  the  program.  Pointing 
to  recently  paved  streets,  Mr.  Cook  told  the 
Dallas  group  that  this  kmd  of  work  by  the 
city  was  a  great  aid  in  revitalizing  the  com- 
munity. Tlie  Dallas  people  replied  that  tney 
had  already  received  a  strong  commltmeut 
from  the  Dallas  city  government  and  had 
the  participation  of  the  director  of  the  City 
Planning  Department  and  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Rehabilitation. 

George  Allen.  Dallas  City  Councilman,  the 
keynote  speaker  at  the  cpcnlng  Workshop 
luncheon  put  It  this  way:  "The  city  will  sup- 
port the  program  In  any  way  possible." 

GETTING   STABTED  IN   PITTSBURGH 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Richardson,  president  of 
Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  Pittsburgh, 
who  spearheaded  the  creation  of  NHS  In  that 
city,  explains  how  the  Pittsburgh  program 
began  5  years  ago. 

"We  didn't  trust  the  bankers  or  the  city 
when  our  program  got  started,"  she  says,  "but 
we  did  know  one  thing.  We  had  to  do  scme- 
thlng  about  the  housing  In  our  neighborhood 
and  those  two  groups  could  help  us." 

The  neighborhood  was  up  for  a  federally 
assisted  code  enforcement  program  back  in 
1968.  However,  it  was  passed  over  for  an- 
other neighborhood. 

"They  said  it  would  be  a  few  years  before 
we  would  get  any  assistance  in  our  area  and 
we  Just  couldn't  wait,"  Mrs.  Richardson 
explained. 

Mrs.  Richardson  and  her  group  didn't  wait. 
They  got  together  a  proposal  to  the  Sarah 
Mellon  Scaife  Foundation  In  that  city  and 
convinced  the  organization  that  the  NHS  idea 
had  merit.  The  foundation  responded  ini- 
tially with  a  $125,000  grant.  Over  a  4-year 
span  the  foundation  has  put  up  an  additional 
$375,000  for  the  fund. 

Mrs.  Richardson's  feelings  about  the  bank- 
ers and  the  city  seem  to  have  changed  some- 
what over  the  years.  She  Is  now  working  for 
the  city  as  supervisor  of  the  city's  housing 
clinic — the  probation  arm  of  the  city's  hous- 
ing court.  "We  had  a  lot  of  problems  com- 
municating In  the  beginning,"  Mrs.  Richard- 
son said,  "but  we  closed  that  communication 
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gap  by  attacking  the  problem  Instead  of  each 
other." 

"The  most  moving  thing  to  me,"  Mrs.  Rich- 
ardson continued,  "Is  that  we  have  been  able 
to  sit  down  at  the  table  and  Iron  out  our  dif- 
ferences. That's  quite  a  feat  when  you  con- 
sider how  far  apart  we  were  when  we 
started." 

John  D.  Beswarlck  of  Pittsburgh  National 
Bank  agrees.  Mr.  Beswarlck's  office  Is  located 
in  the  Northslde  neighborhood  and  he  works 
closely  with  the  NHS  staff.  He  Is  highly  en- 
thusiastic about  the  NHS  program,  but  he 
also  Is  realistic.  "To  make  this  program  work, 
you  have  to  have  people  and  financial  in- 
stitutions that  sincerely  believe  in  it,"  he 
says.  "This  program  requires  time  and  ef- 
fort. If  the  institutions  Involved  don't  care, 
and  I  mean  at  the  highest  levels,  then  you 
may  as  well  forget  about  It." 

In  Pittsburgh,  16  savings  and  loans,  five 
commercial  banks,  and  two  savings  banks 
support  the  program.  Mr.  Tweedy  is  adamant 
when  he  speaks  about  this  aspect  of  the 
program. 

"It's  most  important  that  everyone  know 
that  this  program  is  supported  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  financial  Industry  here  In 
Pittsburgh,"  he  says.  "It's  not  Just  one  or 
two.  It's  everyone  who  contributes  to  the 
costs  of  the  program  or  takes  loans  gener- 
ated by  it.  The  support  of  all  these  institu- 
tions is  Important  for  without  them  there 
would  be  no  NHS  program." 

Mrs.  BllUe  Richards,  the  coordinator  of  the 
Dallas  program,  reported  that  financial  in- 
stitutions there  have  already  committed  the 
administrative  budget  and  are  In  the  process, 
along  with  other  participants,  of  securing 
local  philanthropic  dollars  for  the  high  risk 
revolving  loan  fund. 

Mrs.  Richards  Is  one  of  the  three  urban 
program  coordinators  who  has  assisted  at 
the  local  level.  The  others  are  Mrs.  Lary  Lee 
Wldener,  Oakland,  and  Mrs.  Carol  Braddock, 
Cincinnati. 

Mrs.  Braddock,  coordinator  of  the  Cincin- 
nati program,  has  already  begun  the  research 
required  for  the  same  effort  in  other  cities  In 
that  District.  She  recently  Joined  the  staff  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  Cincinnati 
to  coordinate  this  activity  as  a  Bank  function. 
The  Cincinnati  Bank  Is  the  first  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  to  commit  Itself  to  develop- 
ing other  NHS  programs. 

"Our  original  Idea  was  to  create  a  model 
in  several  Bank  Districts,"  says  Director 
Whiteside.  "NaturaUy,  It  multiplies  our  effec- 
tiveness when  a  Bank  takes  It  on  as  a  Bank 
function  as  Cincinnati  has." 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  DC. 
NATIONAL  GUARD 


Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20,  1974 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
previous  occasions  I  have  risen  to  pay 
tribute  to  various  National  Guard  units 
for  their  outstanding  accomplishments. 
I  am  extremely  proud  today  to  be  able  to 
congratulate  the  District  of  Columbia 
National  Guard  for  three  recent  awards 
it  has  received.  The  first  is  the  George 
Washington  Honor  Medal  from  the 
Freedoms  Foundation.  I  might  note  that 
this  Is  the  sixth  consecutive  year  the  D.C. 
Guard  has  won  this  award  for  its  spon- 
sorship of  the  D.C.  Youth  Leaders'  Camp. 
They  have  also  received  the  Gen.  Keith  L. 
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Ware  Award  from  the  Department  of 
the  Army  for  first  place  in  the  special 
broadcast  achievement  category  and  the 
Thomas  Jefferson  Award  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  same  rea- 
son. The  D.C.  Guard  is  the  first  Reserve 
component  unit  to  receive  this  latter 
award.  I  commend  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  D.C.  Guard  for  their  achievements 
and  include  in  the  Record  an  article  in 
the  First  U.S.  Army  newspaper.  "The 
Voice"  which  goes  into  greater  detail  on 
the  accomplishments: 

The  D.C.  National  Guard 

A  District  of  Columbia  National  Guard  re- 
cruiting film  has  won  first  place  in  the  Spe- 
cial Broadcast  Achievement  category  of  the 
Department  of  Defense's  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  the  Department  of  the  Army's  Keith  L. 
Ware  awards  competition. 

"Do  Your  Thing  In  the  DC  National 
Guard"  Is  the  title  of  the  four  minute,  20 
second  "mod"  film  which  captured  one  of 
the  top  awards  In  the  annual  DOD  and  DA 
competition. 

With  Its  winning,  the  D.C.  Guard,  com- 
manded by  MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  L.  Southward, 
becomes  the  first  National  Guard  unit  to 
capture  a  first  place  award  In  either  com- 
petition. It  was  also  the  only  First  Army 
winner  in  this  year's  contest. 

In  the  Army  competition,  the  D.C.  Guard 
competed  against  Active  and  Reserve  Army 
units.  In  the  DOD  race,  the  Guard  was  the 
Army's  representative  In  that  particular 
phase  of  the  competition  against  the  Navy, 
Air  Force  and  Marines. 

Comln'  down  the  street;  Look  at  who  you 

meet; 
Look  at  what  Is  all  around  you; 
Open  up  your  eyes;  Time  to  realize; 
You  have  a  whole  life  to  go  through; 
You've  got  a  life  no  one  has  ever  lived  before; 
■Who  knows  what  life  will  bring,  what  does  it 

have  In  store. 
Do  your  thing ! 

Both  the  awards  are  part  of  the  DOD's  and 
DA'S  annual  competition  for  best  newspapers, 
radio  programs.  Journalistic  achievement, 
television  programs,  photo  features  and  radio 
spot  announcements.  The  Special  Broadcast 
Achievement  Category  Is  considered  the 
toughest  of  all  categories  since  there  are 
many  different  entries  considered  in  that 
competition. 

CWO  Richard  L.  Pratt,  bandmaster  of  the 
D.C.  Guard's  267th  Army  Band,  was  the 
prime  contributor  of  the  film  which  features 
shots  of  the  Nation's  Capitol,  the  D.C.  Guard 
In  earlier  years  and  men  of  today's  Guard  at 
work,  at  play  and  on  duty.  Complementing 
the  film  is  a  song,  "Do  Your  Thing,"  the 
score  and  lyrics  written  by  the  bandmaster. 
The  shooting  was  done  over  an  18-day  period 
last  year  by  the  Army  Audio  Visual  Agency. 

The  Idea  for  the  film  came  to  Pratt,  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  magna  cum  laude  graduate 
from  American  University  In  Washington,  as 
he  was  walking  down  the  halls  of  the  Penta- 
gon and  spotted  a  similar  film  In  progress 
at  the  Air  Force  Recruiting  Office. 

Borrowing  the  film,  Pratt  showed  It  to 
General  Southward  who  was  Impressed  and 
told  him  to  'pursue  It  further." 

Don't  you  cop  out  now;   Let  us  show  you 

how; 
You  can  have  the  best  of  both  ways; 
You  know  the  place  to  look;   Our  number's 

in  your  book; 
We  can  help  the  rest  of  your  days; 
Don't  waste  the  time  you  have  now  that  you 

have  found  out; 
You've  seen   the  light   and   now   you   know 

what  It's  about; 
Do  your  thing!  Do  your  thing! 
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Pratt  then  contacted  the  Army  Audio  "Vis- 
ual Agency  where  officials  there  estimated 
that  If  such  a  film  was  to  be  made  by  com- 
mercially professional  agencies.  It  would  cost 
about  $25,000.  National  Guard  Bureau  officials 
had  estimated  $50,000  to  produce  the  film 
commercially. 

However,  with  the  use  of  Army  cameramen 
filming  it  as  a  training  assignment  and  Pratt 
working  on  it.  both  on  and  off-duty,  the  film 
was  made  at  a  cost  much  less  than  tlie 
estimates. 

Music  for  the  film  was  recorded  during 
a  two-day  period  by  Pratt  and  the  Army  Band 
at  Ft.  Myer,  Va.  Twenty-five  musicians  and 
two  recording  engineers  were  involved.  The 
vocalist  is  Frank  Hooker  of  "The  Young  Sen- 
ators, a  rock  and  roll  group  from  the  D.C. 
area,  which  backs  up  Soul  Singer  Eddie  Hen- 
dricks. 

Personnel  of  the  Army  Audio  Visual  Agen- 
cy involved  in  the  project  were  Col.  Warren 
R.  Colville,  commander;  Lt.  Col.  Herbert  H. 
Balllnger,  director  of  special  photo  and  ini- 
tiator; MaJ.  Peter  K.  Friend,  director  of  tech- 
nical operations;  Capt.  Dennis  H.  Reader, 
chief,  pictorial  division. 

//  you  will  be  free:  Guide  your  destiny: 

To  be  or  not  is  still  the  question; 

Let's   define   your   quest;   Out-work  all   the 

rest: 
Do  your  thing  and  be  the  best  one: 
Bring  out  the  best  you  have,  give  all  you  got 

to  give; 
Who  cares  what  others  have,  you've  just  one 

life  to  live; 
Do  your  thing:  Do  your  thing!  Do  your  thing! 

Ms.  Edith  S.  Deveraux.  editor;  and  SFC 
J.  D.  Devan,  Staff  Sgt.  WlUtam  B.  Purdy. 
Sp5's  Walter  P.  Deinzer  and  Robert  F. 
Fromm,  Sp4  Joseph  G.  Snyder,  and  PFC  Gary 
M.  Corrara,  photographers. 

The  Guard  Intends  to  use  the  film  for 
showing  to  large  audiences,  such  as  school 
assemblies  or  classes  when  recruiters  schPd- 
ule  demonstrations;  before  private  or  small 
groups;  In  booths  at  fairs  and  shopping  cen- 
ters; and  also  make  It  available  in  35mm 
prints  for  showing  In  D.C.  movie  theaters  and 
drive-ins. 

Comin'  down  the  street;  Look  at  who  you 

meet; 
To  be  or  not  is  still  the  question; 
You  know  the  place  to  look;  Our  number's  in 

your  book; 
Do  your  thing  and  be  the  best  one; 
Don't  waste  the  time  you  have  now  that  yoti 

have  found  out; 
You've   seen   the   light  and   now  you  know 

what  it's  about; 
Do  your  thing!  Do  your  thing!  Do  your  thing! 

Do  your  thing! 


HOPE  CHAMBERLIN 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  20.  1974 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Hope  Chamberlin  in  Washing- 
ton on  March  1 1  was  a  loss  to  all  persons 
who  are  interested  in  the  history  of 
women  in  America  and  the  many  contri- 
butions they  have  made  to  our  Nation. 
In  recent  years,  Ms.  Chamberlin  had 
used  her  talents  to  chronicle  the  achieve- 
ments of  American  women.  At  the  time 
of  her  death,  she  was  engaged  in  research 
for  a  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Foundation  project  on  women  who  had 
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made  significant   contributions  |o   the 
various  professions. 

At  this  time,  I  would  lilce  to  extftid 
sympathy  to  her  family  said  In  ert 
the  Record  the  obituary  carriedVn 
Washington  Post  describing  Ms. 
berlln's  achievements  as  an  autl^r 
journalist: 
(PYom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  1 

M.  Hope  Chamberlin,  52,  Author,  I 
Information  Speciaust 

M.  Hope  Chamberlin,  52,  an  aut]  [>r  and 
former  Information  specialist,  died  fonday 
of  cancer  at  the  Veterans  Admlnlltratlon 
Hospital  here. 

Her  t>ook,  "Minority  of  Members:  tVomen 
in  the  U.S.  Congress,"  published  la  t  year, 
has  won  a  Christopher  Award,  prcseii  ed  an- 
nually by  the  Christophers,  a  cultui  il  pro- 
motion organization. 

At  the  time  of  her  death.  Miss 
was  working  on  a  new  book  on  wome 
professions   for  the  National   Buslntss 
Professional  Women's  Foundation. 

Born  In  Portland.  Ore.,  she  was  a 
of  Oregon  State  University  and 
master's  degree  from  Northwestern 
slty. 

She   then   worked   for  several 
reporter-photographer  for  the  Portlald 
gonlan  and  later  became  a  member 
WACs. 

After    World    War    II,    AUss 
served  as  Information  and  editorial  s; 
with  the  U.S.  military  government 
many  and  Austria. 

For  a  number  of  years,  she  was  dlrlctor  of 
information  for  Continental  Classrc  m,  an 
NBC-TV  program  originating  In  Nei  York. 
She  also  taught  English  at  Montclalr  fToIlege 
in  New  Jersey. 

Mlsa    Chamberlin    came    to 
about  10  years  ago  and  did  free-lance 
for  a  number  of  periodicals.  She  worl  ed 
year  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opp<i  f 
on  the  start  of  a  history  of  the  09>. 
lived  at  1884  Columbia  Rd.  NW. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  Overset 
Club  and  Women  in  Communlcatlo  >s 
was  an  active  worker  in  Republicai 
affairs  at  the  precinct  level. 

She  Is  survived  by  her  mother,  Mn 
Chamberlin,  and  a  sister,  M.  Jo  Tu  tie 
San  Diego,  and  two  brothers,  W.  J.  Ch  mber- 
lln,  of  Tucson,  and  Roy  M.  Chamb^in,  of 
Albany,  Ore. 
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FAMILY  LIFE  TODAY 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSK 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20.  197i 
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Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker^ 
we  live  in  a  society  confronted  by 
number  of  complexities  and  doidiated 
by  change.  As  a  result,  raising  ch  Idren, 
as  many  of  us  know,  can  be  a  perp  jxing, 
frustrating  experience.  Though  re  all 
strive  to  be  good  parents  and  raise  appy, 
well-adjusted  children,  such  an  achieve 
ment  is  often  difficult. 

Rabbi  Gerald  Lerer,  of  Templellsrael 
Community  Center  in  Cliflfside  Ps  -k  re 
cently  addressed  himself  to  this  prob- 
lem, in  a  letter  published  in  the  F  >cord, 
a  Bergen  County  daily  newspaper,  flabbi 
Lerer,  one  of  the  most  well-res  ected 
members  of  the  religious  commui  ty  of 
the  9th  District,  was  kind  enoi«h  to 
forward  his  remarks  to  me. 

Because  of  the  relevance  of  lA  re- 
marks to  those  of  us  who  have  fai  illies, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportun  ty  to 
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share  the  text  of  Rabbi  Lerer's  letter 
with  my  colleagues.  I  am  sure  that  they 
will  agree  that  Rabbi  Lerer  raises  some 
interesting  points  certainly  worth  con- 
sidering. Mr.  Speaker,  his  remarks  fol- 
low: 

A  COSTLT  EkROR  Admitted 

Editor,  The  Record:  In  Redbook  nwgayine 
(February  Issue),  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock, 
world-renowned  baby  specialist,  stated  that 
parent.s  are  not  firm  enough  with  their  chil- 
dren for  fear  of  losing  their  love  or  incurring 
their  resentment.  He  further  blames  teach- 
ers, psychologists,  social  workers,  and  physi- 
cians— including  himself — for  fostering  iosa 
of  self-assurance  on  the  part  of  parents  in 
dealing  with  their  children. 

"Parents  have  been  persuaded  that  only 
trained  persons  know  how  children  should 
be  reared,  .  .  ."  I>r.  Spock  said,  "We  didn't 
realize  until  it  was  too  late  how  our  Ipro- 
f esRlonal  |  know-lt-all  attitude  was  under- 
mining the  self-assiutince  of  parents." 

While  I  certainly  respect  and  admire  the 
courage  of  Dr.  Spock  to  publicly  admit  that 
he  and  others  in  related  professions  have 
made  a  terrible  mistake  In  their  approach 
to  child-rearing,  even  at  this  late  date,  I 
cannot  help  but  be  saddened  by  the  irre- 
parable harm  that  has  been  caused  thus  far 
precisely  because  of  the  overhwelmlng  Influ- 
ence which  the  writings  of  people  like  I>r. 
Spock  have  exerted  over  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  world. 

Who  knows,  and  who  can  accurately  esti- 
mate, how  many  crimes  have  been  com- 
mitted; how  many  lives  have  been  ruined; 
how  many  families  have  been  disrupted  as 
a  result  of  the  permls£lve  attitudes  expressed 
by  acknowledged  authorities  In  the  fields  of 
chUd  rearing  and  education?  We  may  very 
well  have  loct  at  least  two  generations  be- 
cause of  this  type  of  thinking.  We  surely 
cannot  afford  to  loee  another  generation. 

If  we  are  to  reverse  this  very  serious  trend, 
we  must  restore  the  family  unit  to  its  orig- 
inal and  traditional  position  of  strength. 
Practically  speaking,  both  the  father  and 
mother  must,  as  in  prior  years,  t)ecome  the 
symbol  of  authority  and  respect  In  the  home, 
while  children  must  be  given  more  meaning- 
ful responsibilities  and  obligations  than  they 
currently  are,  helping  them  avoid  boredcma, 
which  usually  leads  youth  to  destructive 
paths. 

We  cannot  help  but  conclude  that  the 
methods  used  by  prior  generations  in  the 
process  of  child  training  provided  a  much 
stronger  and  firmer  foundation  than  the 
methods  of  today's  family.  This  is  probably 
why  the  family  of  bygone  generations  was 
able  to  cope  with  the  many  complex  prob- 
lems confronting  It  in  the  past. 

Furthermore,  If  today's  family  unit  Is  to 
be  spared  from  destruction  and  disintegra- 
tion, religious  tradition  must  truly  become 
the  guiding  force  and  factor  In  Its  dally  re- 
lations. Our  young  people  must  be  made 
aware  of  the  fact  that  without  ethical  and 
moral  values,  as  well  as  traditions,  of  re- 
ligion, there  can  be  no  future  for  either  the 
family  or  humanity  as  a  whole.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, do  everything  we  possibly  can  to  re- 
store religious  discipline  and  training  In  our 
homes  and  families — ensuring  our  survival 
in  a  free  and  democratic  society. 

Rabbi  Gerald  Lexer, 
Temple  Israel  Community  Center. 
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AMENDMENTS  TO  H.R.  69 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF    NEW    TO&K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  20,  1974 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  rule  adopted  for  the  consideration 


of  H.R.  69,  I  am  sulmiltting  three  more 
amendments  which  I  may  ofifer  when  the 
House  considers  this  bill : 
Amendment  No.  15  to  HJl.  69,  as  Reported, 
Offeris  bt  Mr.  Petses 

Page  28,  beginning  with  line  10.  strike  out 
everything  down  tlirough  line  11,  page  36, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  102.  Section  103  of  title  I  of  the  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  103.  (.aXlXA)  There  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year  for  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph  an 
amount  equal  to  not  more  than  1  per  centum 
of  the  amount  appropriated  for  such  year  for 
payments  to  States  under  section  134(a) 
(other  than  payments  under  such  section  to 
Jurisdictions  excluded  from  the  term  "State" 
by  this  subsection).  The  Commissioner  shall 
allot  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  among  Guam,  American 
Siuno.'),  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  according  to 
their  respective  need  for  such  grants.  In 
addition,  he  shall  allot  for  such  amount  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior — 

(1)  the  amount  necessary  to  make  pay- 
ment.s  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B);  and 

(il)  the  amount  necessary  to  make  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  stibparagraph  (C). 
The  maximum  grant  which  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  In  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  shall  be  determined  pur- 
suant to  such  criteria  as  the  Commissioner 
determines  wlU  best  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  part. 

(B)  The  terms  on  which  payment  shall 
be  made  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
shall  Include  provision  for  payments  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  local  educational 
agencies  with  respect  to  out-of-State  In- 
dian children  In  the  elementary  or  second- 
ary schools  of  such  agencies  under  special 
contracts  with  that  Department.  The  amount 
of  any  such  payment  may  not  exceed,  for 
each  such  chUd,  one-half  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  the  State  in  which  the 
agency  is  located. 

(C)  The  maximiun  amount  allotted  for 
payments  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  un- 
der clause  (ii)  in  the  third  sentence  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  special 
educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
Indian  children  on  reservations  serviced  by 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  operated 
for  Indian  children  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  as  determined  pursuant  to  criteria 
established  by  the  Commissioner.  Such  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Commissioner  and  the 
Secretary  containing  such  assurances  and 
terms  as  the  Commissioner  determines  will 
best  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  part.  Such 
agreement  shall  contain  (1)  an  assurance 
that  payments  made  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
paragraph will  be  used  solely  for  programs 
and  projects  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  which  meet  the  applicable  require- 
ments of  section  131(a)  and  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  will  comply  in  all 
other  respects  with  the  requirements  of  this 
title,  and  (2)  provision  for  carrying  out  the 
applicable  provisions  of  sections  131(a)  and 
133(a)(3). 

(2)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  that  satisfactory  data  for 
that  purpose  are  available,  the  maximum 
grant  which  a  local  educational  agency  in  a 
State  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  under  this 
part  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  (except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (3) )  an  amount  equal 
to  the  Federal  p>ercentage  (established  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c))  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  that  State  except  that 
if  the  average  per  pupil  expendltiure  in  the 
State  Is  less  than  80  per  centum  of  the  aver- 
age per  pupil  expenditure  In  the  United 
States,  such  amount  shall  be  80  rer  centum 
of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  In  the 
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United  States,  or  If  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure in  the  State  Is  more  than  130  per 
centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
In  the  United  States,  such  amount  shall  be 
130  F**'  centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure In  the  United  States,  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  children  in  the  school  dis- 
trict of  such  agency  who  are  aged  five  to 
seventeen.  Inclusive,  and  are  (A)  in  families 
having  an  annual  Income  of  less  than  the 
low-income  factor  (established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)),  (B)  all  of  the  number  of 
children  In  the  school  district  of  such  agency 
who  are  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive  and 
who  are  in  families  receiving  an  annual  In- 
come In  excess  of  the  low-Income  factor  (es- 
tablished pursuant  to  subsection  (c) )  from 
payments  under  the  program  of  aid  to  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  children  under  a  state 
plan  approved  under  Title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  or  (C)  living  In  Institutions 
iat  neglected  or  delinquent  children  (other 
than  such  Institutions  operated  by  the 
United  States)  but  not  counted  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (7)  of  this  subsection  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  grrant  to  a  State  agency,  or  being 
supported  In  foster  homes  with  public  funds. 
In  any  other  case,  the  maximum  grant  for 
any  local  educational  agency  in  a  State  shall 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  aggregate 
maximum  amount  of  such  grants  for  all  such 
agencies  In  the  county  or  counties  in  which 
the  school  district  of  the  particular  agency 
Is  located,  which  aggregate  maximum  amount 
shall  be  equal  to  the  Federal  percentage  of 
such  per  pupil  expenditure  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  children  of  such  ages  In  such 
county  or  counties  who  are  described  in 
clauses  (A),  (B),  or  (C)  of  the  previous 
sentence,  and  shall  be  allocated  among  those 
agencies  upon  such  equitable  basis  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  State  educational 
agency  In  accordance  with  basic  criteria  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner.  Not  withstand- 
ing the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph, upon  determination  by  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  that  a  local  educational 
agency  in  the  State  is  unable  or  unwilling 
to  provide  for  the  special  educational  needs 
of  children,  described  in  clause  (C)  of  the 
first  sentence  of  this  paragraph,  who  are  liv- 
ing In  institutions  for  neglected  or  delin- 
quent children,  the  State  educational  agency 
shall,  if  It  assumes  responsibility  for  the 
special  educational  needs  of  such  children, 
be  eligible  to  receive  the  portion  of  the  allo- 
cation to  such  local  educational  agency 
which  Is  attributable  to  such  neglected  or 
delinquent  children,  but  If  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  does  not  assume  such  responsi- 
bility, any  other  State  or  local  public  agency, 
as  determined  by  regulations  established  by 
the  Commissioner,  which  does  assume  such 
responsibility  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  such 
portion  of  the  allocation. 

(3)  (A)  If  the  maximum  amount  of  the 
grant  determined  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
or  (2)  for  any  local  educational  agency  is 
greater  than  50  per  centum  of  the  sum  budg- 
eted by  that  agency  for  current  expendi- 
tures for  that  year  (as  determined  pursuant 
to  regulations  of  the  Commissioner),  such 
maximum  amount  shall  be  reduced  to  50 
per  centum  of  such  budgeted  sum. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies which  serve  In  whole  or  In  part  the  same 
geographical  area,  and  In  the  case  of  a  local 
educational  agency  which  provides  free  pub- 
lic education  for  a  substantial  number  of 
children  who  reside  in  the  school  district  of 
another  local  educational  agency,  the  State 
educational  agency  may  allocate  the  amount 
of  the  maximum  grants  for  those  agencies 
among  them  in  such  manner  as  it  determines 
will  best  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  part. 

(4)  The  grant  which  Puerto  Rico  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  under  this  part  for  a  fiscal 
year  shaU  be  the  amount  arrived  at  by  multi- 
plying the  number  of  children  counted  under 
subsection  (c)  by  80  per  centum  of  (1)  the 
ararage  per  pupil  expenditure  In  Puerto  Rico 
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or  (II)  in  the  case  where  such  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  is  more  than  130  per  cen- 
tum of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  In 
the  United  States,  ISO  per  centum  of  the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  In  the  United 
States. 

(5)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "State"  does  not  Include  Guam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(b)  A  local  educational  agency  shall  be 
eligible  for  a  basic  grant  for  a  fiscal  year 
under  this  part  only  If  it  meets  the  follow- 
ing requirements  with  respect  to  the  num- 
ber of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen,  In- 
clusive, described  in  clauses  (A),  (B).  and 
(C)  of  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  subsection  (a). 

(1)  In  any  case  (except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (3)  in  which  the  Commissioner 
determines  that  satisfactory  data  for  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection  as  to  the  number 
of  such  children  are  available  on  a  school 
district  basis,  the  number  of  such  children 
In  the  school  district  of  such  local  educa- 
tional agency  shall  be  at  least  ten. 

(2)  In  any  other  case,  except  as  provided 
In  paragraph  (3),  the  number  of  such  chil- 
dren in  the  county  which  includes  such 
local  educational  agency's  school  district 
shall  be  at  least  ten. 

(3)  In  any  case  in  which  a  county  includes 
a  part  of  the  school  district  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  concerned  and  the  Commis- 
sioner has  not  determined  that  satisfactory 
data  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  are 
available  on  a  school  district  basis  for  all  the 
local  educational  agencies  for  all  the  coun- 
ties into  which  the  school  district  of  the 
local  educational  agency  concerned  extends, 
the  eligibility  requirement  with  respect  to 
the  number  of  such  children  for  such  local 
educational  agency  shall  be  determined  In 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner  for  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
"Federal  percentage"  shall  be  60  per  centum 
and  the  "low-income  factor"  shaU  be  $3,760 
for  each  fiscal  year  of  this  Act,  except  that 
no  county  shall  receive  less  than  100  per 
centum  of  the  amount  they  have  received  for 
the  previous  fiscal  year. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Commissioner  shall  determine  the  number  of 
children  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  of 
families  having  an  annual  income  of  less 
than  the  low-Income  factor  (as  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c) )  on  the  basis  of 
the  most  recent  satisfactory  data  available 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce.  At  any 
time  such  data  for  a  county  are  available  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  such  data  shall 
be  used  in  making  calculations  under  this 
section.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  determine  the  number  of 
chUdren  of  such  ages  from  families  receiving 
an  annuEd  Income  In  excess  of  the  low-In- 
come factor  from  payments  under  the  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren under  a  State  plan  approved  under  title 
rv  of  the  Social  Secvu-ity  Act,  and  the  number 
of  children  of  such  ages  Uvlxig  In  Institutions 
for  neglected  or  delinquent  children,  or  being 
supported  In  foster  homes  with  public  funds, 
on  the  basis  of  the  caseload  data  for  the 
month  of  January  of  the  preceding  fiscal  yeair 
or,  to  the  extent  that  such  data  are  not  avail- 
able to  him  before  April  1  of  the  calendar  year 
In  which  the  Secretary's  determination  is 
made,  then  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
reliable  data  available  to  him  at  the  time  of 
such  determination. 

When  requested  by  the  Commissioner,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  make  a  special 
estimate  of  the  number  of  chUdren  of  such 
ages  who  are  from  families  having  an  an- 
nual income  less  than  the  low-Income  factor 
(established  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) )  in 
each  county  or  school  district,  and  the  Com- 
missioner Is  authorized  to  pay  (either  in 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement)    the 
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Secretary  of  Commerce  the  cost  of  making 
this  special  estimate.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  give  consideration  to  any  request 
of  the  chief  executive  of  a  State  for  the 
collection  of  additional  census  information. 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  aU  children  who  are  in  cor- 
rectional Institutions  to  be  living  In  Institu- 
tions for  delinquent  children. 

(e)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  "the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure"  In  a  State, 
or  in  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  aggre- 
gate current  expenditures  during  the  second 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  computation  Is  made  (or.  If  satisfactory 
data  for  that  year  are  not  available  at  the 
time  of  computation,  then  during  the  earli- 
est preceding  fiscal  year  for  which  satisfac- 
tory data  are  avaUable)  of  all  local  educa- 
tional agencies  as  defined  in  section  303(6) 
(A)  In  the  State,  or  In  the  United  States 
(which  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
means  the  fifty  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia),  as  the  case  may  be,  plus  any 
direct  current  expenditures  by  the  State  for 
operation  of  such  agencies  (without  regard 
to  the  sources  of  funds  from  which  either 
of  such  expenditures  are  made),  divided  by 
the  aggregate  number  of  children  in  average 
daily  attendance  to  whom  such  agencies  pro- 
vided free  public  education  during  such  pre- 
ceding year. 

Renumber  all  following  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

Amendment  No.  16  to  H  R.  69.  as  Reported, 
Offered  by  Mr.  Peyser 

Page  28,  beginning  with  line  10,  strike  out 
everything  down  through  line  11,  p.  36,  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  102.  Section  103  of  Title  I  of  the  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  103.  (a)(1)(A)  There  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year  for  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph  an 
amoimt  equal  to  not  more  than  1  per 
centum  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  such 
year  for  payments  to  States  under  section 
134(a)  other  than  payments  under  such 
section  to  jurisdictions  excluded  from  the 
term  "State"  by  this  subsection).  The  Com- 
missioner shall  allot  the  amount  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  paragraph  among 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virginia  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands according  to  their  respective  need  for 
such  grants.  In  addition,  he  shall  allot  from 
such  amount  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior— 

(i)  the  amount  necessary  to  make  pay- 
ments  pursuant   to  subparagraph    (B)    and 

(11)  the  amount  necessary  to  make  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  subparagraph  (C) . 
The  maximum  grant  which  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  In  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  shall  be  determined  pur- 
suant to  such  criteria  as  the  Commissioner 
determines  will  best  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  part. 

(B)  The  terms  on  which  payment  shall 
be  made  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
shall  Include  provision  for  payments  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  local  educational 
agencies  with  respect  to  out-of-State  Indian 
children  in  the  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  of  such  agencies  under  special  con- 
tracts with  that  Department.  The  amount, 
of  any  such  payment  may  not  exceed,  for 
each  such  child,  one-half  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  the  State  in  which  the 
agency  is  located. 

(C)  The  maximum  amount  allotted  for 
payments  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  clause  (U)  in  the  third  sentence  of 
subparagraph  (A)  for  any  fijscal  year  shall 
be  the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  special 
educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
Indian  children  on  reservations  serviced  by 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  operated 
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for  Indian  children  by  the  Departmen    of  the 


Interior,  as  determined  pursuant  to 
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established  by  the  Commissioner.  Su  ti  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  pursuant  to  ai  agree- 
ment between  the  Commissioner  a  id  the 
Secretary  containing  such  assurances  and 
terms  as  the  Commissioner  determli  >s  will 
best  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  par  Such 
agreement  shall  contain  (1)  an  asi  irance 
that  payments  made  pursuant  to  th  i  sub- 
paragraph wlU  be  used  solely  for  pr  grams 
and  projects  approved  by  the  Secre  ury  of 
the  Interior  which  meet  the  appllca  le  re- 
quirements of  section  3(a)  and  th  t  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  will  con  )ly  in 
all  other  respects  with  the  requiremc  its  of 
this  title,  and  (2)  provision  for  carryl  ig  out 
the  applicable  provisions  of  section  3(a) 
and  133(a)(3). 

(2)  In  any  case  in  which  the  C(  nmls- 
sioner  determines  that  satisfactory  d  ta  for 
that  purpose  are  available,  the  ma  Imum 
grant  which  a  local  educational  agen  y  in  a 
State  Bball  be  eligible  to  receive  und  r  this 
part  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  (exi  spt  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (3) )  an  amoun  equal 
to  the  Federal  percentage  (establish*  [  pur. 
suant  to  subsection  (c) )  of  the  aven  ;e  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  that  State  excej  L  that 
If  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  n  the 
State  is  less  than  the  average  per  pu  >il  ex- 
penditure in  the  United  States,  such  a  aount 
shall  be  the  average  per  pupil  expend!  jre  in 
the  United  States,  or  if  the  average  pe  pupil 
expenditure  in  the  State  is  more  than  :  iO  per 
centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  exper  Uture 
In  the  United  States,  such  amount  sJ  all  be 
130  per  centum  of  the  average  per  pu  11  ex- 
penditure in  the  United  States,  mul  Iplled 
by  the  number  of  cliildren  in  the  scho  >1  dis- 
trict of  such  agency  who  are  aged  ve  to 
seventeen.  Inclusive,  and  are  (A)  In  ft  nlUes 
having  an  annual  income  of  less  thi  a  the 
low-income  factor  (established  pursu  nt  to 
subsection  (c)),  (B)  all  of  the  num  «r  of 
children  in  the  school  district  of  such  gency 
who  are  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusi  e  and 
who  are  in  families  receiving  an  anni  al  in- 
come in  excess  of  the  low-Income  'actor 
(established  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) ) 
from  payments  under  the  program  of  Ud  to 
families  with  dependent  children  ui  der  a 
State  plan  approved  under  Title  IV  f  the 
Social  Security  Act,  or  (C)  living  In  li  ititu- 
tlons  for  neglected  or  delinquent  cl  Idren 
(other  than  such  Institutions  c^>erai  !d  by 
the  United  States)  but  not  counted  pu  suant 
to  paragraph  (7)  of  this  subsection  1  ir  the 
purpose  of  a  grant  to  a  State  agei  ;y.  or 
being  supported  in  foster  homes  with  tubllc 
funds.  In  any  other  case,  the  maxlmtm:  grant 
fdr  any  local  educational  agency  in  a  State 
shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  t  le  ag- 
gregate maximum  amount  of  such  gra  ts  for 
all  such  agencies  in  the  county  or  cc  mtles 
in  which  the  school  district  of  the  par  Icular 
agency  is  located,  which  aggregate  nuu  :mum 
amount  shall  be  equal  to  the  Feden  .  per- 
centage of  such  per  pupil  expendltun  mul- 
tiplied by  the  number  of  children  o:  such 
ages  in  such  county  or  counties  who  I  -e  de- 
scribed in  clauses  (A),  (B),  or  (C)  f  the 
previous  sentence,  and  shall  be  all  cated 
among  thoee  agencies  upon  such  eq<  Itable 
basis  as  may  be  determined  by  the  State 
educational  agency  in  accordance  wltt  basic 
criteria  prescribed  by  the  Commlsslone  ,  Not- 
withstanding the  foregoing  provisions  f  this 
paragraph,  upon  determination  by  th4  State 
educational  agency  that  a  local  educt  tlonal 
agency  in  the  State  is  unable  or  un'  'illlng 
to  iMTovlde  for  the  q>eclal  educational  needs 
of  children,  described  in  clause  (C)  >t  the 
first  sentence  of  this  paragraph,  who  i  -e  liv- 
ing in  institutions  for  neglected  or  lelin- 
quent  children,  the  State  educational :  gency 
shall,  if  It  assumes  responsibility  for  tl  »  spe- 
cial educational  needs  of  such  chlldi  m,  be 
eligible  to  receive  the  portion  of  the  Iloca. 
tlon  to  such  local  educational  agency  irhloh 
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is  attributable  to  such  neglected  or  delin- 
quent children,  but  if  the  State  educational 
agency  does  not  assume  such  responsibility, 
any  other  State  or  local  public  agency,  as 
determined  by  regulations  established  by  the 
Commissioner,  which  does  assume  such  re- 
sponsibility shall  be  eligible  to  receive  such 
portion  of  the  allocation. 

(3)  (A)  If  the  maximum  amount  of  the 
grant  determined  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
or  (2)  for  any  local  educational  agency  is 
greater  than  50  per  centum  of  the  sum  budg- 
eted by  that  agency  for  current  expenditure 
for  that  year  (as  determined  pursuant  to 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner) ,  such  maxi- 
mum amount  shall  be  reduced  to  50  per 
centum  of  such  budgeted  sum. 

(D)  In  the  case  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies which  serve  in  whole  or  in  part  the  same 
geographical  area,  and  in  the  case  of  a  local 
educational  agency  which  provides  free  pub- 
lic education  for  a  substantial  number  of 
children  who  reside  in  the  school  district  of 
another  local  educational  agency,  the  State 
educational  agency  may  allocate  the  amount 
of  the  maximum  grants  for  those  agencies 
among  them  In  such  manner  as  it  determines 
will  best  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  part. 

(4)  The  grant  which  Puerto  Rico  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  under  this  part  for  a  fiscal 
year  shall  be  the  amount  arrived  at  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  children  counted 
under  subsection  (c)  by  (1)  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  Puerto  Rico  or  (11)  in 
the  case  where  such  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure is  more  than  130  per  centum  of 
the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the 
United  States,  130  per  centum  of  the  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  United  States. 

(5)  Ftor  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "State"  does  not  include  Guam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of   the   Pacific   Islands. 

(b)  A  local  educational  agency  shall  be 
eligible  for  a  basic  grant  for  a  fiscal  year 
under  this  part  only  if  it  meets  the  follow- 
ing requirements  with  respect  to  the  num- 
ber of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen.  Inclu- 
sive, described  in  clauses  (A),  (B),  and  (C) 
of  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (a). 

(1)  In  any  case  (except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (3) )  in  which  the  Commissioner 
determines  that  satisfactory  data  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  subsection  as  to  the  number  of 
such  children  are  available  on  a  school  dis- 
trict basis,  the  number  of  such  children  in 
the  school  district  of  such  local  educational 
agency  shall  be  at  least  ten. 

(2)  In  any  other  case,  except  as  provided 
In  paragraph  (3),  the  number  of  such  chil- 
dren in  the  county  which  Includes  such 
local  educational  agency's  school  district 
shall  be  at  least  ten. 

(3)  In  any  case  in  which  a  county  Includes 
a  part  of  the  school  district  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  concerned  and  the  Commis- 
sioner has  not  determined  that  satisfactory 
data  for  the  piu-pose  of  this  subsection  are 
available  on  a  school  district  basis  for  all  the 
local  educational  agencies  for  all  the  coun- 
ties into  which  the  school  district  of  the  local 
educational  agency  concerned  extends,  the 
eligibility  requirement  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  such  children  for  such  local  edu- 
cational agency  shall  be  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Conunissioner  for  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
"Federal  percentage"  shall  be  50  per  centum 
and  the  "low-Income  factor"  shall  be  $3,750 
for  each  fiscal  year  of  this  Act,  except  that 
no  county  shall  receive  less  than  100  per 
centum  of  the  amount  they  have  received 
for  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Commissioner  shall  determine  the  number 
of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen.  Inclusive, 
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of  families  having  an  annual  Income  of  less 
than  the  low-income  factor  (as  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c) )  on  the  basis  of 
the  most  recent  satisfactory  data  available 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce.  At  any 
time  such  data  for  a  county  are  available  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  such  data  shall 
be  used  In  making  calculations  under  this 
section.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  determine  the  number  of 
children  of  such  ages  from  families  receiving 
an  annual  income  in  excess  of  the  low-in- 
come factor  from  payments  under  the  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren under  a  State  plan  approved  under  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  the  number 
of  children  of  such  ages  living  in  institu- 
tions for  neglected  or  delinquent  children,  or 
being  supported  in  foster  homes  with  public 
funds,  on  the  basis  of  the  caseload  data  for 
the  month  of  January  of  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  or.  to  the  extent  that  such  data  are  not 
available  to  him  before  April  1  of  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  Secretary's  determination 
Is  made,  then  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
reliable  data  available  to  him  at  the  time  of 
such  determination. 

When  requested  by  the  Conunissioner,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  make  a  special 
estimate  of  the  number  of  children  of  such 
ages  who  are  from  families  having  an  annual 
Income  less  than  the  low-income  factor 
(established  pursuant  to  subsection  (c))  in 
each  county  or  school  district,  and  the  Com- 
missioner is  authorized  to  pay  (either  in  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement)  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  the  cost  of  making  this 
special  estimate.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  give  consideration  to  any  request  of 
the  chief  executive  of  a  State  for  the  coUec- ' 
tlon  of  additional  census  information.  For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  all  children  who  are  in  correctional 
Institutions  to  be  living  in  institutions  for 
delinquent  children. 

(e)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  "the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure"  in  a  State,  or 
In  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  aggregate 
current  expenditures,  during  the  second  fis- 
cal year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  computation  is  made  (or,  if  satisfactory 
data  for  that  year  are  not  available  at  the 
time  of  computation,  then  during  the  earli- 
est preceding  fiscal  year  for  which  satisfac- 
tory data  are  available)  of  all  local  educa- 
tional agencies  as  defined  in  section  303(6) 
(A)  in  the  State,  or  in  the  United  SUtes 
(which  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
means  the  fifty  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia),  as  the  case  may  be,  plus  any 
direct  current  expenditures  by  the  State  for 
operation  of  such  agencies  (without  regard 
to  tlie  sources  of  funds  from  which  either  of 
such  expenditures  are  made),  divided  by  the 
aggregate  number  of  children  In  average 
dally  attendance  to  whom  such  agencies  pro- 
vided free  public  education  during  such  pre- 
ceding year. 

Renumber  all  following  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

AMENDMXitT  No.  17  TO  H.R.  69,  AS  Reported, 
OnzaEo  BT  Mb.  Petseb 

Page  28,  beginning  with  line  10,  strike  out 
everything  down  through  line  11,  page  36,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  103.  Section  103  of  tKle  I  of  the  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  103.  (a)(1)(A)  There  Is  hereby  au- 
th<»'lzed  to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year  for  the  purpose  of  this  paragr^h  an 
amount  equal  to  not  more  than  1  per  centum, 
of  the  amount  appropriated  for  such  year 
for  payments  to  States  under  section  134 
(a)  (other  than  payments  under  such  sec- 
tion to  jurisdictions  excluded  Uom  the  term 
"State"  by  this  subsection).  The  Commis- 
sioner shall  allot  the  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  among  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
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Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  need  for  such  grants. 
In  addition,  he  shall  allot  from  such  amount 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior — 

(1)  the  amount  necessary  to  make  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  subparagraph   (B);  and 

(11)  the  amount  necessary  to  make  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  subparagraph  (C). 
The  maximum  grant  which  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  in  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall  be  elig- 
ible to  receive  shall  be  determined  pursuant 
to  such  criteria  as  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines will  best  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  part. 

(B)  The  terms  on  which  payment  shall 
be  made  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
shall  include  provision  for  payments  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  local  educational 
agencies  with  respect  to  out-of -State  Indian 
children  in  the  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  of  such  agencies  under  special  con- 
tracts with  that  Department.  The  amount  of 
any  such  payment  may  not  exceed  for  each 
such  child,  one-htaf  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  in  the  State  m  which  the  agency 
is  located. 

(C)  The  maximum  amount  allotted  for 
payments  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  clause  (U)  In  the  third  sentence  of 
subparagraph  (A)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  special 
educational  needs  of  deprived  Indian  chil- 
dren on  reservations  serviced  by  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  operated  for  Indian 
children  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
as  determined  pursuant  to  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Commissioner.  Such  payments 
shall  be  made  pursuant  to  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Commissioner  and  the  Secretary 
containing  such  assurances  and  terms  as  the 
Commissioner  determines  will  best  achieve 
the  purposes  of  this  part.  Such  agreement 
shall  contain  ( 1 )  an  assurance  that  payments 
made  pursuant  to  this  subparagraph  will 
be  used  solely  for  programs  and  projects  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  which 
meet  the  applicable  requirements  of  section 
13(a)  and  that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior will  comply  in  all  other  respects  with 
the  requirements  of  this  title,  and  (2)  pro- 
vision for  carrying  out  the  applicable  provi- 
sions of  sections  131(a)  and  133(a)(3). 

(2)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Commission- 
er determines  that  satisfactory  data  for  that 
purpose  are  available,  the  maximum  grant 
which  a  local  educational  agency  in  a  State 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive  under  this  part 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  (except  as  pro- 
Tided  in  paragraph  (3) )  an  amount  equal  to 
the  Federal  percentage  (established  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (c))  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  that  State  except  that 
If  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the 
State  is  less  than  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure In  the  United  States,  such  amount 
shall  be  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in 
the  United  States,  or  if  the  average  per  pupU 
expenditure  In  the  State  is  more  than  130 
per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  expend- 
iture in  the  United  States,  such  amount 
shall  be  130  per  centtmi  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  the  United  States,  mul- 
tlpled  by  the  number  of  children  in  the 
school  district  of  such  agency  who  are  aged 
five  to  seventeen.  Inclusive,  and  are  (A)  in 
families  having  an  annual  Income  of  less 
than  the  low-Income  factor  (established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)),  (B)  all  of  the 
number  of  children  in  the  school  district  of 
such  agency  who  are  aged  five  to  seventeen, 
inclusive  and  who  are  In  families  receiving 
an  annual  Income  in  excess  of  the  low- 
income  factor  (established  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c) )  from  payments  under  the  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren under  a  state  plan  approved  under  title 
IV  of  the  SocUl  Security  Act,  or  (C)  living 
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in  Institutions  for  neglected  or  delinquent 
children  (other  than  such  Institutions  op- 
erated by  the  United  States)  but  not  counted 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (7)  of  this  subsection 
for  the  purpose  of  a  grant  to  a  State  agency, 
or  being  supported  in  foster  homes  with 
public  funds.  In  any  other  case,  the  maxl- 
mvim  grant  for  any  locsd  educational  agency 
in  a  State  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  aggregate  maximum  amount  of  such 
grants  for  all  such  agencies  in  the  county  or 
counties  in  which  the  school  district  of  the 
particular  agency  Is  located,  which  aggregate 
maximum  amount  shall  be  equal  to  the 
Federal  percentage  of  such  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure multiplied  by  the  number  of  chil- 
dren of  such  ages  In  such  county  or  counties 
who  are  described  in  clauses  (A),  (B)  or  (C) 
of  the  previous  sentence,  and  shall  be  al- 
located among  those  agencies  upon  such 
equitable  basis  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
State  educational  agency  lu  accordance  with 
basic  criteria  prescribed  by  the  Commission- 
er. Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  paragraph,  upon  determination  by 
the  State  educational  agency  that  a  local 
educational  agency  in  the  State  Is  unable  or 
unwilling  to  provide  for  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  children,  described  in  clause 
(C)  of  the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph, 
who  are  living  in  institutions  for  neglected 
or  delinquent  children,  the  State  educational 
agency  shall,  if  It  assumes  responsibility  for 
the  .■special  educational  needs  of  such  chil- 
dren, be  eligible  to  receive  the  portion  of  the 
allocation  to  svich  local  educational  agency 
which  Is  attributable  to  such  neglected  or 
delinquent  chUdren,  but  if  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  does  not  assume  such  respon- 
slbUlty.  any  other  State  or  local  public 
agency,  as  determined  by  regulations  estab- 
lished by  the  Commissioner,  which  does 
assume  such  responsibility  shall  be  eligible 
to  receive  such  portion  of  the  allocation. 

(3)  (A)  If  the  maximum  amount  of  the 
grant  determined  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  or  (2)  for  any  local  educational  agency 
is  greater  than  50  per  centum  of  the  sum 
budgeted  by  that  agency  for  current  expendi- 
tures for  that  year  (as  determined  pursuant 
to  regulations  of  the  Commissioner) ,  such 
maximum  amount  shall  be  reduced  to  50 
per  centum  of  such  budgeted  sum. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  local  educational  agen- 
cles  which  serve  in  whole  or  in  part  the 
same  geographical  area,  and  in  the  case  of 
a  local  educational  agency  which  provides 
free  public  education  for  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  ChUdren  who  reside  in  the  school  dis- 
trict of  another  local  educational  agency,  the 
State  educational  agency  may  allocate  the 
amount  of  the  maximum  grants  for  those 
agencies  among  them  in  such  manner  as  It 
determines  will  best  carry  out  the  purx)ose  of 
this  part. 

(4)  The  grant  which  Puerto  Rico  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  under  this  part  for  a 
fiscal  year  shall  be  the  amount  arrived  at  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  children  coimted 
under  subsection  (c)  by  (1)  the  average  per 
pupU  expenditure  In  Puerto  Rico  or  (11) 
in  the  case  where  such  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  is  more  than  130  per 
centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
in  the  United  States. 

(5)  For  purposes  of  this  subseclton,  the 
term  "State"  does  not  Include  Guam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(b)  A  local  educational  agency  shall  be 
eligible  for  a  basic  grant  for  a  fiscal  year 
under  this  part  only  if  It  meets  the  follow- 
ing requirements  with  respect  to  the  num- 
ber of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclu- 
sive, described  in  clauses  (A).  (B),  and  (C) 
of  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (a) . 

(1)    In  any  case    (except  as  provided   In 
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pargaraph  (3^ )  In  which  the  Commissioner 
determines  that  satisfactory  data  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  subsection  as  to  the  number  of 
such  children  in  the  school  district  of  such 
local  educational  agency  shall  be  at  least  ten. 

(2)  In  any  other  case,  except  as  provided 
In  pargaraph  (3),  the  number  of  such  chU- 
dren In  the  county  which  Includes  such  local 
educational  agency's  school  district  shall  be 
at  least  ten. 

(3)  In  any  case  In  which  a  county  Includes 
a  part  of  the  school  district  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  concerned  and  the  Commis- 
sioner has  not  determined  that  satisfactory 
data  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  are 
available  on  a  school  district  basis  for  all  the 
local  educational  agencies  for  all  the  coun- 
ties Into  which  the  school  district  of  the 
local  educational  agency  concerned  extends, 
the  eligibility  requirement  with  respect  to 
the  number  of  such  children  for  such  local 
educational  agency  shall  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Commissioner  for  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
"Federal  percentage"  shall  be  40  per  centum 
and  the  "low-income  factor"  shall  be  •3,760 
for  each  fiscal  year  of  this  Act,  except  that  no 
county  shall  receive  less  than  100  per  centum 
of  the  amount  they  have  received  for  the 
previous  fiscal  year. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Commissioner  shall  determine  the  number 
of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive, 
of  families  having  an  annual  Income  of  less 
than  the  low-income  factor  (as  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c) )  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data  available 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce.  At  any 
time  such  data  for  a  county  are  available  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  such  data 
shall  be  used  in  maktag  calculations  under 
this  section.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  determine  the  num- 
ber of  children  of  such  ages  from  families 
receiving  an  annual  Income  in  excess  of  the 
low-Income  factor  from  payments  under  the 
program  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  under  a  State  plan  approved  tmder 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  the 
number  of  children  of  such  ages  living  in 
institutions  for  neglected  or  delinquent  chil- 
dren, or  being  supported  in  foster  homes  with 
public  funds,  on  the  basis  of  the  caseload 
data  for  the  month  of  January  of  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year  or,  to  the  extent  that  such 
data  are  not  avaUable  to  him  before  April  1 
of  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  Secretary's 
determination  is  made,  then  on  the  basis  of 
the  most  recent  reliable  data  available  to  him 
at  the  time  of  stich  determination. 

When  requested  by  the  Commissioner,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  make  a  special 
estimate  of  the  number  of  children  of  such 
ages  who  are  from  families  having  an  annual 
Income  of  less  than  the  low-income  factor 
(established  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) )  In 
each  county  or  school  district,  and  the  Com- 
missioner is  authorized  to  pay  (either  In  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  relmbtirsement)  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  the  cost  of  making  this 
special  estimate.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  give  consideration  to  any  request  of  the 
chief  executive  of  a  State  for  the  collection 
of  additional  census  information.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sider all  children  who  are  In  correctional  in- 
stitutions to  be  living  In  Institutions  for 
delinquent  children. 

(e)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  "the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure"  in  a  State, 
or  in  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  aggre- 
gate current  expenditures  during  the  second 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  computation  Is  made  (or,  if  satisfactory 
data  for  that  year  are  not  available  at  the 
time  of  computation,  then  during  the  earli- 
est preceding  fiscal  year  for  which  satlsfac- 
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tory  data  are  available)   of  all  local 
tlonal  agencies  as  defined  In  section 
(A)   In  the  State,  or  In  the  United 
(whlcb  for  tbe  purposes  of  this 
means  tbe  fifty  States  and  tbe 
Columbia),   as  the  case  may  be,  plui 
direct  current  expenditures  by  the 
operation  of  such  agencies  (without 
to  the  sources  of  funds  from  which 
of  such  expenditures  are  made) 
the  aggregate  number  of  children  In  av 
dally  attendance  to  whom  such  agencies  pro- 
vided free  public  education  during  such  pre 
ceding  year. 

Renumber  all  following  sections  ac|ord 
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HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or   CAUrOKMIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVtS 
Wednesday,  March  20.  1974 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  monlh,  a 
very  distinguished  constituent  of  r  ilne, 
Mr.  B.  Gerald  Cantor,  donated  a  mai  nif- 
Icent  collection  of  29  sculptures  by 
Augiiste  Rodin  to  the  Los  Angeles  C  un 
ty  Museum  of  Art  and  88  Rodin  s(  iilp 
tures  to  Stanford  University.  Mr.  Cai  tor, 
a  well-known  investment  bankei  in 
Beverly  Hills,  has  the  world's  largestpri- 
vately  owned  Rodin  collection. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Rif  ord 
an  article  from  the  Los  Angeles  Time  s  by 
Art  Critic  Henry  Seldis  and  also  anpdi- 
torlal  from  the  Palo  Alto  Times. 

Califomians  have  benefited  grd&tly 
from  Mr.  Cantor's  many  civic  activ  ;les, 
and  we  are  extremely  fortunate  now  hat 
he  has  chosen  to  donate  most  of  his 
Rodin  collection  to  California  museims. 

The  article  and  editorial  follow 
(From  the  Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Times,  Pe4  H 
1974) 

Rodin  Collection  Donated  to  StanfJid 

Stanford  University  will  receive  a  n  ajor 
portion  of  the  world's  largest  privately  o\  ned 
collection  of  Rodin  sciilpture. 

The  majority  of  a  multl-mUllon  doUaifcol- 
lectlon  belonging  to  Investment  bank( 
Oerald  Cantor  wUl  be  divided  between  ^an 
ford,  the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  ofArt 
and  the  Museum  of  Modem  Art  In  »ew 
Tork.  Stanford  will  receive  88  Rodin  pftces, 
Los  Angeles.  29,  and  the  Museum  of  Mc&ern 
Art,  10. 

Aug\iste  Rodin,  who  worked  most  of  h  ;  life 
In  or  near  Paris,  Is  considered  by  mai  y  to 
have  been  the  foremost  sciilptor  of  his  ime. 
Rodin  did  not  begin  to  seriously  exhibit  vork 
under  bis  own  name  until  he  was  37  an  I  did 
not  achieve  financial  success  until  afti  r  50. 
When  he  died  In  1917,  he  was  the  best  k:  own 
sculptor  in  the  world. 

According  to  Albert  Elsen,  Stanfor<  art 
professor  and  internationally  known  I  odin 
scholar,  "the  Stanford  donation  must  rank 
with  tbe  most  valuable  sculpture  add!  ions 
ever  made  to  an  American  unlverslt  art 
museum.  It  shows  Mr.  Cantor's  conflder  :e  in 
what  a  university  art  museum  can  do  vith 
such  an  Impressive  quantity  of  works  b;  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  sculptors." 

Besides  the  sculptures,  Cantor's  gift  t  the 
university  Includes  books,  prints,  prelim  nary 
studies  for  major  projects,  several  por  raits 
of  Rodin  by  other  artists  and  memora  >illa. 
Also,  through  the  B.  O.  Cantor  Art  Pov  ida- 
tlon,  Rodin  research  wiU  continue  1  >  be 
sponsored  for  the  next  10  years  at  Stat  'ord, 
according  to  EUsen. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Among  the  most  notable  works  to  be  given 
to  the  university  are  "The  Kiss,"  studies  for 
the  "Balzac"  and  "Burghers  of  Calais"  proj- 
ect*, and  the  larger  than  llfe-alze  "Walking 
Man." 

Cantor  was  born  in  New  York,  but  now  lives 
in  Los  Angeles  where  he  Is  chairman  and 
president  of  Cantor,  Fitzgerald  &  Co.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Business  Committee  for 
the  Arts,  a  trustee  of  the  Los  Angeles  Coun- 
ty Museum  and  a  benefactor  of  numerous 
museums.  He  collects  In  a  variety  of  fields, 
but  specializes  In  late  19th  and  early  20th 
century  painting  and  sculpture. 

He  acquired  his  first  Rodin  sculpture  In 
1948,  called  'The  Hand  of  God"  or  "The 
Beginning."  Twenty  years  later  bis  collection 
of  Rodin  works  was  termed  "the  largest  and 
most  Important  in  private  hands,"  by 
Madame  Ceclle  Goldscheider,  then  director 
of  the  Rodtn  Museum  In  Paris. 

Although  It  Is  difficult  to  put  an  exact 
value  on  Cantor's  gift  to  the  three  Institu- 
tions, experts  agree  that  altogether  It  would 
be  worth  $3  million. 

Cantor's  gifts  come  from  three  sources — 
his  private  collection,  his  company.  Cantor, 
Fitzgerald  &  Co.,  and  the  non-profit  B.  O. 
Cantor  Art  Foundation  he  established  to  dis- 
play sculptures  by  Rodin  and  encourage  re- 
search on  him.  About  90%  of  the  works  In 
the  present  gift  come  from  the  foundation, 
eliminating  any  tax  advantages  from  the 
donation,  Cantor  said. 
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[From  the  tioa  Angeles  Times,  Feb.  12,  1974] 

FiNANciEii  Gives  Sculftukes — Art  Musetim 
To  Receive  29  Rodins 

(By  Henry  J.  SeldU) 

Next  to  Paris,  Los  Angeles  will  soon  be  able 
to  display  the  largest  number  of  outdoor 
Rodin  sculptures  anywhere,  thanks  to  a  large 
share  of  a  gift  of  127  Rodins  by  Beverly  Hills 
financier  B.  Oerald  Cantor. 

Topped  by  Rodin's  gigantic  "Monument  to 
Balzac,"  the  county  Museum  of  Art's  share 
of  tbe  unprecedented  gift  Includes  29  major 
works  by  Auguste  Rodin  (1840-1917),  10 
sculptures  by  the  German  artist  Georg  Kolbe 
and  one  bronze  by  Antoine  Bourdelle,  en- 
titled "Monument  to  Rodin." 

Stanford  University  and  New  York's  Mu- 
seum of  Modern  Art  are  the  other  recipients 
of  Cantor's  multimillion-dollar  Rodin  gift  as 
announced  at  a  press  conference  at  tbe 
county  Museum  of  Art  Monday. 

With  the  violent  fluctuations  of  the  inter- 
national money  market  and  the  sharp  rise  of 
art  prices,  expert  estimates  of  the  gift's  worth 
range  from  $3  million  to  better  than  $5  mil- 
lion. There  Is  little  doubt  that  Just  the 
county  Museum  of  Art's  share  of  the  gift 
exceeds  $2  million. 

"This  gift  Is  the  most  Important  gift  of 
sculpture  ever  made  to  the  museum,"  said  Its 
president,  Dr.  Franklin  D.  Murphy.  "Not  only 
are  we  happy  to  have  these  great  pieces  of 
sculpture,  but — more  importantly — It  per- 
mits the  museum  to  realize  Its  long-standing 
dream  of  creating  a  beautiful  sculpture 
garden." 

The  proposed  sculpture  garden  which  will 
replace  the  outdoor  water  areas,  formerly 
surrounding  the  Hancock  Park  museum 
building,  is  slated  for  completion  this  fall. 
Along  with  other  monumental  examples  of 
sculpture  it  will  contain  as  many  as  10  of 
the  largest  Rodins  from  the  Cantor  g^ft.  But 
the  museum  plans  to  Install  the  "Monument 
to  Balzac"  in  the  center  of  its  lower  plaza, 
dominating  Its  main  entrance  facing  Wll- 
shire  Boulevard. 

"The  B.  G.  Cantor  gifts  to  Stanford  Uni- 
versity and  the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum 
of  Art,  along  with  the  Spreckles  Rodin  Col- 
lection at  the  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
in  San  Francisco,  will  make  California  the 
center  for  Rodin  experience  and  study  for  the 
Western  part  of  the  United  States,"  said 
county  museum  Director  Kenneth  Donahue. 

Also  participating  m  the  press  conference 
were  Stanford  University  art  history  profes- 


sor Albert  R.  Elsen,  world  famous  Rodin  au- 
thority; Stanford  University  Vice  President 
Kenneth  Cuthbertson;  Dr.  Lorenz  Eatner, 
Stanford  art  department  chairman;  Dr.  Peter 
Blng,  Los  Angeles  phUanthroplst  and  Stan- 
ford trustee,  and  Supervisor  Ernest  E.  Debs. 

The  gift  of  Rodin  sculptures,  together 
with  many  earlier  works  given  to  the 
museum  by  Cantor,  comprise  a  total  of 
43  sculptures  forming  a  collection  rep- 
resentative of  Rodin's  entire  productive  life, 
according  to  curator  Charles  Millard. 

Among  the  most  famous  works  Included 
In  the  gift  are  "The  Shade"  and  "Eve," 
originally  created  for  Rodin's  famous  "Gates 
of  Hell";  the  monumental  figure  of  Jean 
D'Alre  from  the  "Burghers  of  Calais  ";  the 
"Crouching  Woman,"  and  "Iris,  Messenger  of 
the  Gods,"  along  with  the  Imposing  Balzac 
monument. 

Cantor,  New  Tork  born  president  and 
board  chairman  of  Cantor,  Fitzgerald  &  Co., 
Inc.,  of  Beverly  Hills,  la  an  active  member 
of  the  Business  Committee  for  the  Arts.  He 
has  long  demonstrated  his  commitment  to 
corporate  support  of  the  arts  through  his 
company's  programs  of  extensive  loans  and 
gifts  to  major  museums  throughout  the 
United  States. 

As  part  of  Cantor's  art  loan  program 
coordinated  by  curator  Vera  Green,  his  col- 
lections of  Rodin  sculptures  have  been  ex- 
hibited in  52  cities  of  23  states  and  abroad 
In  17  cities  mil  countries.  Prior  to  the  gift 
Just  announced,  136  works  of  art  have  been 
donated  by  him  to  cultural  Institutions  here 
and  abroad. 

All  of  his  Rodin  gifts  will  be  reunited  in 
1977  when  they,  together  with  Rodins  still 
In  Cantor's  private  collection,  will  form  a 
major  exhibition  which  will  open  the  new 
wing  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Cantor,  57,  acquired  his  first  small  Rodin 
bronze  In  1947,  only  a  year  and  a  half  after 
he  formed  his  own  Wall  Street  firm  In  1946 
at  the  age  of  29. 


AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  69 


HON.  DAVID  C.  TREEN 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Wednesday,  March  20,  1974 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  corrected  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  offered  by  me  to 
H.R.69: 

Amendment  to  HJt.  69,  as  Reported,  To  Be 
Offered  bt  Mr.  Trken  of  IjOUIeiana 

On  page  131,  immediately  after  line  15. 
Insert  the  following  new  section: 

Amendment  to  title  X  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965: 

Sec.  906.  Title  X  of  the  Act,  as  redesignated 
by  section  201(a)  of  this  Act,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"continvitt  of  iNSTRXJcnoN  guarantee" 

Sec.  1010.  No  local  educational  agency  shall 
receive  funds  under  this  Act  or  under  Title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  except  that  It  has  received  individual 
pledges  from  each  of  its  classroom  personnel 
against  strikes,  work  stoppages,  or  slowdowns 
or,  alternatively,  such  a  provision  Is  included 
in  any  contract  It  may  make  with  any  orga- 
nization representing  such  personnel. 

(1)  As  used  In  this  section,  "local  educa- 
tional agency"  shall  Include  any  unit  receiv- 
ing such  funds  and  employing  teachers. 

(2)  Any  local  education  agency  which  is 
prevented  from  complying  with  this  section 
because  of  the  application  of  State  law  shall 
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not  be  required  to  be  In  compliance  with 
this  section  until  60  days  foUowlng  the  close 
of  the  next  regular  session  of  the  State  leg- 
islature which  commences  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  act. 


CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER  OPPOSES 
PUBLIC  FINANCING  OF  POLITICAL 
CAMPAIGNS 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20,  1974 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  lengthy  presentation  to  the 
House  on  February  27,  as  reported  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  that  day,  I  out- 
lined what  I  consider  to  be  "The  Case 
Against  Public  Financing  of  Political 
Campaigns."  I  am  pleased  to  note  tliat 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  one  of  this  Na- 
tion's most  thoughtful  newspapers, 
shares  the  viewpoint  held  by  me  and  a 
growing  number  of  other  Americans  who, 
nonetheless,  do  favor  reform  of  the  po- 
litical process  in  other  ways.  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  information  of  our  colleagues,  several 
editorials  that  have  appeared  in  the  En- 
quirer on  this  important  topic.  The  edi- 
torials follow: 

(From    the    Cincinnati    Enquirer,    Jan.    27, 
1974) 

Public  Financing:  A  Calamttt  To  Avoid 

The  93d  Congress  Is  closer  than  any  of  Its 
predecessors  to  taking  a  step  from  which 
there  Is  apt  to  be  no  easy  retreat — the  public 
financing  of  political  campaigns. 

The  allure  to  public  financing  is,  perhaps, 
understandable.  For  like  all  other  easy 
answers,  public  financing  would  seem  to  elim- 
inate most.  If  not  all,  of  what  is  wrong  with 
American  politics. 

To  consider  the  long-range  consequences 
of  using  public  funds  to  finance  political 
campaigns,  however,  is  to  see  that  the  perils 
far  outweigh  the  advantages,  that  the  in- 
equities far  outweigh  the  assets,  that  the  po- 
tential abuses  far  outweigh  the  probable 
benefits. 

It  is  ironic  to  find  among  the  supporters 
of  public  funding  a  number  of  organizations 
and  Individuals  who,  in  general,  have  advo- 
cated "opening  up"  the  political  process  and 
making  both  government  and  the  party 
structure  more  responsible  to  popular  tastes 
and  aspirations. 

Public  funding,  it  seems  to  us,  would  have 
precisely  the  opposite  effect.  The  citizen, 
after  all,  has  only  two  unfailing  devices  to 
influence  the  political  process — his  vote  and 
his  financial  contribution.  To  deny  him  his 
right  to  contribute,  to  Insulate  the  parties 
from  the  pressures  of  opinion,  woxild  not,  in 
any  accepted  sense  of  the  word,  make  Ameri- 
can political  parties  more  responsible.  In- 
deed, it  would  Invite  them  to  become  even 
less  dependent  on  the  people  whose  convic- 
tions and  aspirations  they  were  created  to 
reflect. 

There  are.  In  addition,  some  grave  ques- 
tions about  the  constitutionality  of  out- 
lawing Individual  financial  contributions  to 
the  political  parties.  For  is  not  the  financial 
contribution,  at  bottom,  simply  an  extension 
of  the  Individual's  right  to  freedom  of  speech, 
a  right  asserted  In  the  First  Amendment? 

Quite  apart  from  the  philosophical  and 
constitutional  aspects,  there  are  some  signi- 
ficant practical  questions  that  none  of  the 
sponsors  of  public  funding  has  answered 
satisfactorily  to  date. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Certainly  the  most  apparent  Is  how  to 
offset  the  Inherent  advantage  of  the  incum- 
bent in  any  political  contest.  Sen.  Robert 
Taft  Jr.  has  suggested  that  an  Incumbent 
congressman  seeking  re-election  has,  by  the 
very  fact  of  his  Incumbency,  a  $150,000  ad- 
vantage over  any  possible  challenger.  He  Is 
saying.  In  short,  that  the  Uicumbenfs  op- 
ponent would  need  to  spend  $150,000  simply 
to  meet  the  Incumbent  on  an  eqvial  footing. 
Some  observers  regard  Senator  Taffs  esti- 
mate as  conservative.  "Hie  fact  remains  that 
an  Incumbent  congressman,  senator  or  Presi- 
dent has  an  Immense  buUt-ln  advantage^ 
the  ability  to  shape  events,  the  ability  to 
command  newspaper  headlines  and  television 
and  radio  exposure,  the  ability  to  blanket 
his  constituency  with  franked  (free)  mail. 
Any  method  of  using  tax  revenue  to  finance 
political  campaigns  that  falls  to  offset  the 
Incumbents'  natural  advantage  is,  by  its 
very  nature,  legislation  to  help  Insure  the 
re-election  of  Incumbents. 

Even  more  troublesome  problems  are  posed 
by  the  allocation  of  funds  between  the  two 
major  parties.  What  should  the  yardstick  be? 
If  the  answer  Is  treating  the  two  parties 
exactly  alike,  aren't  voter  preferences  being 
Ignored?  If  the  answer  Is  using  the  last  elec- 
tion to  establish  a  distribution  formula.  Isn't 
there  a  danger  of  overlooking  the  possibUlty 
of  significant  shifts  in  popular  preferences? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  political 
pendulum  in  the  United  States  has  a  habit 
of  swinging  far  and  frequently.  The  same 
Republican  Party  that  mustered  only  38.5', 
of  the  popular  vote  In  1964  went  on  to  win 
the  presidency  narrowly  with  43.4^^  of  the 
vote  In  1968  and  to  swamp  Its  opposition 
with  61%  of  the  vote  In  1972.  And  the  same 
Democratic  Party  that  could  muster  only 
40.8%  of  the  vote  In  1928  went  on  to  win  the 
White  House  with  a  57.4%  landslide  four 
years  later. 

Clearly,  any  distribution  formula  that  had 
been  based  on,  say,  the  1928  election  or 
the  1964  election  or  the  1968  election  would 
have  been  patently  unfair — so  unfair,  in 
fact,  as  to  run  the  risk  of  distorting  or  frus- 
trating what  popular  preferences  actually 
turned  out  to  be. 

Quite  another  problem  Is  posed  by  the  third 
party  that  makes  an  occasional  intrusion  into 
U.S.  political  life.  What  yardstick  Is  there  for 
determining  Its  share  of  public  funding?  In 
1968,  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace's  American  In- 
dependent Party,  which  hadn't  even  existed 
in  the  previous  presidential  election,  garnered 
13.63 ':r  of  the  popular  vote.  Four  years  later, 
what  purported  to  be  the  same  party  saw  Its 
support  dwindle  to  less  than  1';.  What  dis- 
tribution formula  in  1968  could  possibly  have 
assured  the  American  Independent  Party  the 
financial  support  to  which  It  was  entitled? 
And  what  distribution  formula  could  have 
avoided  overfinanclng  in  1972  a  political 
movment  that  had  manifestly  run  out  of 
steam? 

Supporters  of  public  financing  appear  to 
assume  that  the  two  major  parties  that  exist 
today  will  always  exist.  In  fact,  of  course, 
there  is  the  distinct  possibility  that  one  or 
the  other  may  cease  to  exist — as  the  Whig 
Party  ceased  to  exist  in  the  1850s.  Public  fi- 
nancing emerges,  accordingly,  as  a  means  of 
freezing  the  present  party  structure  for  all 
times. 

To  point  out  the  flaws  of  public  flnanchig 
of  political  campaigns  is  not,  of  course,  to 
suggest  that  the  existing  system  for  financing 
the  political  process  is  ideal.  Clearly,  it  Is  not. 

The  challenge  to  the  nation,  and  in  partic- 
ular to  Congress,  is  to  find  a  series  of  reme- 
dies that  win  not  prove  more  hurtful  than 
the  perpetuation  of  the  existing  system. 

Certainly  one  crucial  goal  should  be  en- 
couraging truly  mass  participation  In  the 
process  by  which  political  campaigns  are  fi- 
nanced. 

Congress  took  one  timid  step  In  that  di- 
rection through  the  checkoff  plan  Introduced 
into  last  year's  federal  Income-tax  returns — 
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a  plan  that  allowed  each  taxpayer  to  earmark 
$1  of  his  tax  payment  for  the  party  of  his 
choice.  In  the  tax  returns  for  the  year  Just 
ended,  Congress  took  a  regrettable  step  back- 
ward: the  checkoff  system  Is  still  possible, 
but  the  taxpayer  is  no  longer  able  to  desig- 
nate the  party  to  receive  his  $1;  It  goes  in- 
stead into  a  common  fund  to  be  divided  by 
one  means  or  another  between  the  two  par- 
ties. 

The  fact  Is  that  neither  party  has  ever  un- 
dertaken a  sustained  effort  to  attract  $2,  $5. 
$10,  $20  contributions  from  rank-and-file 
Americans — largely  because  it  hsis  never  had 
to.  Yet  it  is  precisely  this  kind  of  giving  that 
Is  most  likely  to  insulate  the  parties  agains: 
undue  Influence  by  favor-seekers. 

There  Is  a  similar  need  for  the  full  disclo- 
sure of  political  giving — a  disclosure  systeni 
that  will  permit  the  voters  to  judge  a  candi- 
date as  much  by  the  kind  of  financial  con- 
tributions he  receives  as  by  the  other  quali- 
fications on  which  he  bases  his  campaign. 

The  ability  to  attract  financial  contribu- 
tions Is  closely  akin  to  the  ability  to  attract 
votes.  To  move,  as  many  suggest  we  do,  to- 
ward saying  that  a  candidate  or  a  party  need 
not  concern  itself  with  attracting  dollars, 
accordingly,  is  akin  to  saying  that  it  need 
not  concern  itself  with  attracting  votes.  It  Is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  cause  of  responsible, 
representative  government  Is  thereby  served. 

Americans  do  not  want  to  see  public  office 
become  the  exclusive  preserve  of  those  per- 
sonally wealthful  enough  to  finance  their 
own  campaigns.  Neither  do  they  want  to  see 
candidates  so  beholden  to  narrow,  special 
interests  as  to  be  unrepresentative  of  those 
they  are  sworn  to  serve. 

But  neither,  we  think,  do  they  want  to  see 
the  political  contributor  shrouded  In  sus- 
picion. And  neither  do  they  want  a  political 
process  that  Is  immune  from  the  public  at- 
titudes and  pressures  that  have  been  the  his- 
toric shapers  of  public  policy  In  the  United 
States. 

(From  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  Feb.  1,  1974) 
The  League  and  Political  Reform 

Not  surprisingly,  the  160,000-member 
League  of  Women  Voters  has  chosen  to  make 
reformation  of  the  U.S.  political  system  its 
principal  goal  for  1974. 

But  the  league's  members  across  the  coun- 
try have  chosen  to  part  company  with  many 
reform-minded  students  of  the  American 
political  scene:  the  league  is  opposed  to 
"lOO'r  public  financing"  of  political  cam- 
paigns because  It  "would  remove  an  Impor- 
tant element  of  citizens  Involvement  and 
have  the  effect  of  virtually  automating  a  key 
part  of  the  campaign  process." 

The  league  believes  further  that  "the  new 
foundations  that  will  be  built  must  ...  be 
geared  toward  expanding,  not  contracting, 
citizen  participation." 

It  is  far  more  Important,  the  league  be- 
lieves, that  campaign  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures be  reported  in  a  full  and  timely 
fashion  and  that  each  candidate  be  required 
to  designate  one  central  committee  to  coordi- 
nate, control  and  report  all  financial 
transactions. 

The  league  similarly  favors  limiting  the 
size  and  tj^je  of  political  contributions,  im- 
posing stringent  limits  on  the  use  of  cash, 
restricting  total  expenditures  in  a  fashion 
consistent  mth  the  fullest  possible  discussion 
of  the  issues  and  adequate  exposure  of  the 
candidates,  and  creating  an  independent 
agency  for  monitoring  and  enforcing  a  new 
set  of  campaign-finance  laws. 

The  league,  finally,  Is  supporting  efforts 
to  shorten  the  campaign  period  as  a  means 
of  reducing  the  need  for  excessive  expendi- 
tures, modifying  the  equal-time  rules  to  fa- 
cilitate debates  and  discussions  of  Issues  by 
major  candidates,  and  equalizing  the  use  of 
government  services — such  as  franking — for 
challengers  and  incumbents. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  has  been  re- 
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markably  perceptive,  we  think,  In  recogn  sing 
that  a  problem  exists  with  respect  tc  the 
officeholder  seeking  re-election  and  the  lon- 
incumbent  challenging  him.  Legislation  ^hat 
woiild  treat  Incumbent  and  challenger  like 
actually  would  wind  up  helping  to  li  )ure 
the  re-election  of  the  incumbent.  The  le  gue 
is  similarly  farsighted  in  recognizing  ;hat 
limits  on  campaign  spending  should  n<  ;.  be 
allowed  to  restrict  the  full  discussiol  of 
campaign  Issues  and  candidates. 

The  league,  in  short,  has  done  its  h*ne- 
work  and  discovered,  in  the  process,  hat 
the  problem  of  reforming  the  methodi  by 
which  political  campaigns  are  finance  is 
fearfully  complex — too  complex  for  easy,  .in- 
thinking  answers. 

We  have  suggested  before  in  this  space  »iat 
the  most  appealing  feature  of  proposal;  for 
the  public  financing  of  political  campa  gns 
Is  that  they  eliminate  the  necessity  of  th  ik- 
ing through  all  the  problems.  One  sii  pie 
answer,  the  public-financing  propon  nts 
seem  to  be  saying,  will  solve  all — or  nt  ;rly 
all — the  problems. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  Is  to  be  c  m- 
mended  for  reminding  us  that  complex  pl;b- 
lems  rarely  have  easy  answers. 


JProm  the  Cincinnati  Enqijlrer,  Feb,  6,  1^4] 
Stiu,  Another  PrrrAix 

One  of  the  poliUcial  facts  of  life  inlhe 
United  States  to  which  proponents  of  p  ib- 
lic  financing  of  political  campaigns  have  j  Ud 
little  or  no  attention  is  that,  despite  the 
hoopla,  the  biennial  battle  for  control  of  :he 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  takes  plac  in 
roughly  50  of  the  House  districts — dlsti  cts 
evenly  enough  divided  to  go  either  way.  TI  ese 
50  districts  constitute  20%  of  the  House  In 
the  other  80%  of  the  districts,  congressi<  lal 
candidates  are  either  not  opposed  at  all  oi  tre 
opposed  so  feebly  that  no  real  contest  ls|ln 
volved. 

The  advocates  of  using  money  from  khe 
federal  Treasury  to  finance  ccngressiona:  as 
well  as  presidential,  elections  seem  no  to 
have  taken  that  circumstance  into  acco  nt. 
They  woiild  make  federal  funds  availabl  to 
challengers  even  in  districts  in  which,  in  i  or 
mal  circumstance,  the  incumbent  woulc]be 
unopposed  for  re-election. 

Most,  but  by  no  means  all,  of  such  lis- 
tricts  are  in  the  Deep  South,  where,  foi  all 
practical  purposes,  Republican  candidate:  for 
Congress  rarely  have  a  chance.  Hence,  in  1  70, 
there  were  no  Republican  congressional  <  in- 
didatea  in  seven  of  Louisiana's  eight  cong  es- 
sional  districts.  In  two  of  Kentucky's  se 
In  three  of  Arkansas'  four.  In  three  of  Flor 


Ida's  12,  in  five  of  Georgia's  10,  in  thre( 


Massachusetts'  12.  In  the  same  year,  tl  ere 
were  no  Democratic  candidates  In  on<  of 
Ohio's  24,  in  one  of  New  York's  41,  in  on|  of 
Texas'  23. 

Candidates  run  unopposed  in  such  dlstrfcts 
not  as  the  result  of  some  diabolic  sche  ne 
but  because  practical  politicians  have  cal  :u- 
lated,  on  the  basis  of  long  experience,  1  »at 
there  is  no  chance  of  unseating  the  Inci  m- 
bent  or  that  one  party's  registration  is 
much  larger  than  the  other  that  an  el  ac- 
tion's outcome  is  foreordained. 


of 


Yet  any  of  the  various  plans  for  financing 
political  campaigns  oiit  of  the  public-revenue 
would  make  funding  available  to  both  parties 
on  an  equal  basis. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what  principle  of  equity 
would  thereby  be  served. 

[Prom  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
Feb.    14,   1974) 
The   Headlong  Rush 
One  of  the  Ironies  of  Congress'  considera- 
tion of  campaign  reform  is  the  seeming  \\n- 
willingneKS  of  key  congressional   leaders   to 
wait  until  the  facts  are  in.  The  abuses  that 
campaign  reform  is  aimed  at  correcting  have 
been   around.   In   one  form   or   another,   for 
at  least  a  century.  Yet  the  spirit  in  Congress 
appears  to  be  one  of  demanding  an  instant 
answer — cr  what  at  least  passes  as  an  instant 
answer. 

Only  last  week,  as  an  Illustration,  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  gave  Its  assent  to  a 
proposal  for  financing  presidential  and  con- 
gressional campaigns  out  of  the  federal 
Treasury  and  to  offer  matching  funds  for 
candidates  In  primary  campaigns.  The  Rules 
Committee's  action,  which  puts  whe  measure 
a  long  step  closer  to  approval  by  the  full  Sen- 
ate, came  before  the  Senate  Select  Comu-ittee 
on  Presidential  Campaign  Activities  (the 
so-called  Watergate  committee)  had  even 
started  to  work  assembling  its  final  report. 
Yet  campaign  financing  was  one  of  three 
major  areas  In  which  the  Senate  asked  the 
committee  to  delve.  It  needs  to  be  remem- 
bered, of  course,  that  the  prolonged  Water- 
gate inquiry  was  undertaken  in  the  first 
place  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  new 
legLslation.  But  the  Senate  seems  determined 
to  act  on  a  proposal  to  transform  the  face 
of  political  life  in  America  without  waiting 
for  even  a  hint  of  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations. 

Public  financing  of  political  campaigns 
is.  In  our  Judgment,  a  drastic,  wholly  unwar- 
ranted device  to  remedy  what  many  have 
seen  as  the  shortcomings  of  the  status  quo. 
Perhaps  its  appeal  lies  in  its  very  simplicity. 
But  therein  also  lies  its  principal  falling. 

No  measure  that  would  go  so  far  to  chang- 
ing the  system  by  which  Americans  elect 
their  leaders  should  be  undertaken  without 
extensive,  exhaustive  Inquiry.  But  it  appears 
to  be  precisely  that  kind  of  inquiry  that  the 
Senate  leadership  appears  determined  to 
avoid. 


SK-XXAB  MAY  HELP  FOOD  INDUSTRY 
GROW 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 


OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20,  1974 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Detroit 
News  in  a  recent  article  by  Mr.  Leroy 
Pope,  UPI  business  writer,  outlines  the 
number  of  contributions  to  the  food  in- 
dustry derived  from  the  Skylab  program. 
Mr.    Pope    discusses    hospital    feeding, 


fortified  foods,  and  a  number  of  other 
significant  discoveries  that  will  find  di- 
rect applications  in  our  daily  lives.  I  com- 
mend Mr.  Pope's  article  to  your  reading. 
The  article  follows: 

Skyl.\b  Mat  Help  Food  Industry  Grow 
(By  Leroy  Pope) 

New  York. — Lessons  learned  In  feeding 
astronauts  aboard  the  various  Apollo  space- 
craft and  the  Skylab  may  have  significant 
applications  in  the  food  Industry. 

Hospital  feeding  is  one  area.  Lessons 
learned  in  space  eventually  may  be  impor- 
tant in  preparing  foods  for  campers  and 
vacationers,  for  boaters,  for  people  engaged 
in  scientific  and  other  explorations  In  remote 
areas  and  to  some  extent  the  military. 

This  Is  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Robert  Pavey, 
a  Cornell  University-educated  nutritionist 
who  has  had  overall  direction  at  Swift  &  Co., 
Oak  Brook,  III.,  of  preparing  foods  and 
menus  for  the  astronauts  In  the  Apollo  and 
Skylab  ventures. 

Whirlpool  Corp.  of  Benton  Harbor,  Mich., 
was  the  prime  contractor  on  both  programs, 
and  Swift  obtained  the  subcontract  to  sup- 
ply all  the  meat  and  meat-related  foods  and 
some  vegetables  and  fruits. 

"Companies  that  were  drawn  Into  the  pro- 
gram," Dr.  Pavey  said,  "Include  Plllsbury  for 
bakery  products;  Oregon  Freeze,  dried  prod- 
ucts; General  Foods,  Kraft,  special  clinical 
nutritional  foods." 

It  was  a  big  Jump  from  the  pouched,  lique- 
fied foods  sucked  through  straws  by  the 
astronauts  on  the  early  space  trips  to  the 
varied  stock  of  70  virtually  fresh  foods  en- 
Joyed  by  the  crew  of  Skylab.  In  the  process, 
much  was  learned.  Dr.  Pavey  said. 

Not  all  that  was  learned  concerned  the  food 
itself.  For  example,  work  with  official  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration (NASA)  helped  Dr.  Pavey  develop  a 
compact.  Insulated  combination  stove  and 
table  that  can  hold  unmelted  Ice  cream  next 
to  a  steaming  main  course. 

Another  mechanical  development  was  an 
improved  warmer  tray  that  could  have  a 
revolutionary  effect  on  the  preparation  of 
meals  for  airliner  passengers  and  in  schools 
and  other  institutions. 

Dr.  Pavey  said  the  program  developed  more 
variety  in  five  kinds  of  foods  that  have  spe- 
cial clinical  nutritional  applications.  These 
are: 

Formula  foods — used  for  "nutrlflcation"  of 
patients  and  convalescents  who  refu.se  most 
regular  foods.  They  can  correct  deficiencies 
quickly. 

Fortified  foods — adding  potassium  to  or- 
ange Juice  for  example  or  adding  some  other 
mineral  or  vitamin  designed  to  combat  a  spe- 
cific medical  problem. 

Bite  size  foods — prepared  to  enable  very 
ill  patients  to  feed  themselves  and  thus  lift 
their  morale. 

Adjustment  foods — those  with  few  or  no 
calories. 

Intermediate  moisture  foods — also  used  to 
tempt  very  ill  patients  to  feed  themselves. 

Dr.  Pavey  developed  the  Skylab  menu  with 
a  staff  of  about  20  in  a  laboratory  at  Oak 
Brook.  The  70  Items  Included  such  delicacies 
as  fllet  mlgnon  and  lobster  newburg. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Joel  W.  Pugh,  Episcoi>al 
Church.  Falls  Church,  Va.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Most  gracious  God,  we  humbly  le- 
seech  Thee,  as  for  the  people  of  th  se 
United  States  in  general,  so  especially  or 
their  Representatives  in  Congress  h  re 
assembled;  that  Thou  wouldst  be  plea  ed 
to  direct  and  prosper  all  their  consul  a 


tions  to  the  safety,  honor,  and  welfare  of 
Thy  people.  Fill  them  with  the  love  of 
truth  and  righteousness;  and  make  them 
ever  mindful  of  their  calling  to  serve 
this  people  in  Thy  fear.  Grant  that  all 
things  may  be  so  ordered  and  settled  by 
their  endeavors  that  peace,  truth,  and 
justice  may  be  established  among  us  for 
all  generations:  through  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  5236.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  mineral  Interests  of  the 
United  States  In  property  in  Utah  to  the  rec- 
ord owners  of  the  surface  of  that  property. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bUl  (S.  2747)  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  to  increase  the  minimum 
wage  rate  under  that  Act,  to  expand  the 
coverage  of  the  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," agrees  to  the  conference  re- 
quested by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
ScHWEiKER,  Mr.  Taft,  and  Mr.  Stafford 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that,  pur- 
suant to  section  1126(c)  of  title  46, 
United  States  Code,  the  Vice  President 
appointed  Mr.  Johnston  to  the  Board  of 
•Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Acad- 
emy; and  Mr.  Magnuson,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  appointed 
Mr.  Pastore  and  Mr.  Cook  as  members 
of  the  same  Board  of  Visitors. 

The  message  also  annomiced  that,  pur- 
suant to  section  194(a)  of  title  14,  United 
States  Code,  the  Vice  President  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Gravel  to  the  Board  of  Vis- 
itors to  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy; and  Mr.  Magnuson,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  appointed 
Mr,  Long  and  Mr.  Beall  as  members  of 
the  same  Board  of  Visitors. 


THE  REVEREND  JOEL  W.  PUGH 

(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rev- 
erend Joel  Pugh  offered  the  prayer  this 
morning,  and  I  want  to  pay  high  tribute 
to  this  fine  man  who  is  the  minister  in  the 
church  which  I  attend  every  Simday,  the 
Episcopal  Church  at  Falls  Church,  Va. 
He  was  formerly  the  chaplain  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  South  at  Sewanee,  Tenn. 

In  the  gallery  today  are  distinguished 
people  with  him,  including  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Caroline  Pugh,  and  his  father-in- 
law.  Lord  Redcliffe-Maud,  an  independ- 
ent Member  of  the  House  of  Lords  and 
master  of  University  College  at  Oxford. 

With  them  is  my  wife,  who  is  a  vestry- 
man of  the  Falls  Church,  This  Episcopal 
church,  which  was  built  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Augustine  Washington,  still 
stands  on  the  outskirts  of  Washington 
today.  The  congregation  dates  back  to 
1732  and  the  present  building  is  over 
200  years  of  age.  George  Washington  was 
a  member  of  the  vestry  as  well  as  his 
father,  Augustine  Washington.  I  am  very 
proud  of  my  beloved  wife  and  the  fact 
that  she  now  serves  on  the  vestry  of  this 
historic  church. 


Mr.  Speaker,  we  indeed  have  a  distin- 
guished heritage  represented  in  the  min- 
ister who  has  offered  our  prayer  to- 
day. I  pay  tribute  to  this  fine  man  who 
has  offered  the  prayer  and  to  those  who 
went  before  him  in  this  historic  church 
where  he  conducts  his  able  ministry. 


EULOGIES  TO  THE  LATE  HONOR- 
ABLE CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE  OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  an- 
nouncement is  to  advise  the  membership 
that  the  closing  date  for  printing  the 
eulogies  and  encomiums  to  the  late  Rep- 
resentative Charles  M.  Teague  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  been  set  for  Friday,  March  29, 
1974.  All  copy  for  insertion  must  be  sub- 
mitted before  this  cutoff  date  so  as  to  be 
included  in  the  final  publication  of  this 
compendium  of  eulogies. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quoriun  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  103] 

Ashley  Frelinghuj-sen  McSpadden 

Blatnik  Froehlich  Martin,  N.C. 

Brasco  Gettys  Melcher 

Broyhill.  N.C.  Gibbons  Metcalfe 

Burke,  Calif.  Goldwater  Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Burke,  Fla.  Gray  Parris 

Carey,  N.Y.  Green,  Oreg.  Patman 

Chappell  Gude  Prltchard 

Chisholm  Hansen,  Wash.  Beld 

Clark  Harrington  Reuss 

Conyers  Harsha  Rodlno 

Diggs  Hubert  Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Dlngell  Hogan  Rooney.  N.Y. 

Downing  Holifield  Rosenthal 

Evans,  Colo.  Huber  Ruppe 

Fisher  Jarmau  Ryan 

Flynt  Jones,  Tenn.  Teague 

Forsythe  Kluczynski  Yatron 

Fraser  McEwen 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcaU  376 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


LEGISLATION  REQUIRING  CEILINGS 
ON  CONTRIBUTIONS,  CAMPAIGN 
SPENDING,  AND  PUBLICATION  OF 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  take 
the  well  of  the  House  on  a  question  of 
personal  privilege  on  a  full  page  ad  that 
appeared  this  morning  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  but  I  do  not  want  to  waste  59 
minutes;  1  minute  will  be  enough. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  Dingell,  Sr.,  who 
was  a  longtime  Member  of  this  House, 
had  a  saying  which  I  think  is  very  timely. 
He  used  to  say :  "Love  those  who  seek  the 
truth;  distrust  those  who  have  found  it." 


That  certainly  applies  to  John  Gard- 
ner, the  head  of  Common  Cause.  A  more 
succinct  saying  we  have  in  Ohio  is  "Be- 
ware of  a  man  who  keeps  telling  you  how 
honest  he  is." 

Every  time  Mr.  Gardner  comes  into  my 
ofiBce,  I  put  my  hand  on  my  billfold. 

Yes,  the  Democrats  are  having  a  fund- 
raising  dinner  tonight,  and  the  name  of 
every  contributor  will  be  on  a  list  open 
to  the  public.  We  cannot  say  as  much  for 
those  who  contribute  to  Common  Cause. 
The  people  who  send  in  contributions  to 
Common  Cause  are  misled  into  believ- 
ing that  they  have  something  to  say 
about  the  policies  of  this  organization. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  policies 
are  made  by  two  people:  John  Gardner 
and  Fred  Wertheimer. 

Such  an  ad  as  was  rim  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  could  not  be  run  in  my  State 
of  Ohio  because  it  is  a  political  ad,  and 
political  ads  in  Ohio  are  required  to 
have  the  signature  of  some  individual. 

One  of  the  delays  in  bringing  a  bill  to 
the  floor  is  in  writing  an  amendment  to 
force  Common  Cause  and  other  lobbyists 
like  it  to  make  public  their  list  of  con- 
tributors. We  will  have  a  bill  within  a 
few  weeks,  maybe  within  a  few  days, 
which  will  have  strict  ceilings  on  con- 
tributions, reasonable  limits  on  cam- 
paign spending,  publication  of  all  con- 
tributions. It  will  apply  to  all  candidates 
of  all  parties,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
apply  it  as  well  to  common  crooks  like 
John  Gardner,  the  head  of  Common 
Cause. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker. 
A  strong  letter  to  Mr.  Gardner  follows. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  CONSIDERAIION 
OF  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  941, 
SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 
FOR  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  may  be  in  order  on 
next  Tuesday  or  any  day  thereafter  dur- 
ing the  week  to  bring  up  House  Joint 
Resolution  941,  a  joint  resolution  making 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  provided  in  legisla- 
tion approved  by  the  Congress  last  year. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELECnON   AS   MEMBERS  OF  COM- 
MITTEE ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  <H,  Res.  999)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  999 

Resolved.  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  are  hereby  elected  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs:  Carlos 
J.  Moorhead  of  California,  and  Tennyson 
Guyer  of  Ohio. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ofl(  r  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  1000)  Juid 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution!  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  1000 

Resolved.  That  the  following-named  K^m- 
ber  be.  and  Is  hereby  elected  a  meinb*  •  of 
the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs:  Robeft  J. 
L.agoinarsino  of  California. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on|the 
table. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   CONFEREES 


ON 


H.R.  11793,  FEDERAL  ENERGY  A  7T 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  (H.R.  11793  to 
reorganize  and  consolidate  certain  f  i  ac- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  in  a  lew 
Federal  Energy  Administration  in  o  der 
to  promote  more  efficient  managemer  t  of 
such  functions,  with  a  Senate  am*  id 
ment  thereto,  disagree  to  the  Sei  ate 
amendment,  and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectioi  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  C  Eili 
fomia?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Me  srs 
HoLiFiELD,  Rosenthal,  St  Geri  iin, 
PuQUA,  HoRTON,  Erlenborn,  and  Wyi  -er. 


CHET  HUNTLEY 


(Mr.  BOLAND  asked  and  was  g  vcn 
permission  to  address  the  House  f  r  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hij  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matt  >r.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  ith 
profound  regret  that  this  Nation  leai  aed 
the  news  that  Chet  Huntley,  for  14  j  sars 
a  stalwart  and  dominating  figur(  In 
news  reporting,  died  early  yeste  day 
morning.  His  was  a  reporting  style  wl  Ich, 
allied  with  that  of  his  partner  on  the 
NBC  nightly  news,  E>avid  Brlnl  ley 
brought  to  millions  the  qualities  of  ti  ist- 
worthlness  and  sympathy  in  the  reco'  nt- 
ing  of  the  news  of  the  day.  I  first  re- 
member Chet  Huntley  from  the  Hunt  ey- 
Brinkley  coverage  of  the  1956  De  ao- 
cratlc  Convention  when  I  was  1e  «r- 
vlewed  on  the  floor  while  working  for 
a  Kennedy  Vice  Presidential  nom  na- 
tion. From  that  day  until  July  31,  1  )70, 
when  Chet  Huntley  did  his  last  televl  Ion 
news  broadcast,  Chet  Himtley  displi  yed 
to  me  as  to  countless  other  Amerii  ans 
the  kind  of  dispassionate,  thoroui  hly 
honest  reporting  that  made  him  the 
giant  of  his  profession  that  he  truly  i&s. 
I  am  sure  that  the  broadcasting  a  idi- 
ences  of  those  14  years — and  indee  of 
his  16  years  in  the  profession  that  ire- 
ceded  the  Huntley-Brinkley  show —  oln 
with  the  members  of  the  House  i  i  a 
profound  sense  of  loss.  Our  hear  felt 
sympathies  go  out  to  his  family  on  |his 
sad  occasion. 


BUREAU  OF  ENGRAVING  i  ND 
PRINTING  STILL  PRINTING  lA- 
TION  COUPONS  FOR  GASOLIN]  '. 

(Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given   >er- 
misslon  to  address  the  House  for  1  t  lin- 
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ute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
we  are  not  going  to  have  gasoline  ration- 
ing, but  I  wish  someone  would  tell  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  that 
so  they  could  stop  churning  out  those 
thousands  of  ration  coupons. 

The  Federal  Energy  Office  tried  to  deny 
Tuesday  tliat  the  presses  were  still  run- 
ning, but  finally  conceded  they  would 
continue  producing  the  coupons  through 
the  end  of  the  week.  I  learned  from  a 
foreman  at  the  Bureau,  however,  they  are 
not  scheduled  to  shut  down  the  operation 
until  the  end  of  the  month. 

I  am  told  the  Bureau  has  already  spent 
$12 '/i  million  on  the  coupons  apparently 
without  any  authority.  The  Energy  Office 
says  it  is  cheaper  to  continue  producing 
the  coupons  than  to  stop  the  presses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  this  kind  of  confu- 
sion and  muddled  thinking  that  has 
stretched  the  credibility  of  the  adminis- 
tration beyond  all  limits. 

If  the  President  had  read  the  energy 
bill  we  sent  to  him  just  a  short  time  ago, 
he  would  have  found  in  it  such  things  he 
now  says  Congress  is  holding  up.  The  pro- 
vision for  a  special  energy  administra- 
tion, authorization  for  mandatory  energy 
conservation  measures,  protection  for 
workers  who  lose  their  jobs  because  of 
energy  shortages,  and  data  reporting  re- 
auirements  are  examples  of  the  things 
the  President  says  he  wants  and  which 
were  included  in  the  energy  bill  passed 
by  Congress. 

I  am  sure  not  even  the  President  could 
honestly  expect  Congress  to  act  on  some 
of  his  other  proposals,  such  as  relaxing 
controls  on  new  nuclear  energy  plants 
and  revising  complex  tax  legislation, 
without  proceeding  very  carefully. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  President 
should  pay  more  attention  to  his  own 
administration  and  let  the  Congress  do 
its  work. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  DX7LSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
19,  1974,  I  was  detained  in  my  office, 
discussing  with  a  delegation  of  Commu- 
nications Workers  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance in  our  area  of  the  Niagara 
PYontier.  and  so  missed  rollcall  No.  97. 

Had  I  been  able  to  reach  the  floor  to 
vote,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


CHET  HUNTLEY:  A  GIANT  OF  OUR 
TIMES 

(Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
join  in  mourning  the  untimely  passing 
of  Chet  Huntley — truly  a  giant  of  our 
times. 

With  the  late  Edward  R.  Murrow  and 
a  handful  of  other  network  pioneers  like 
Walter  Cronkite  and  David  Brinkley,  Mr. 
Huntley  was  responsible  for  honing  and 
perfecting  television  journalism  until  it 
evolved  Into  perhaps  the  most  perva- 


sive medium  of  communication  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

The  fact  that  more  Americans  get  their 
national  news  from  television  than  any 
other  source  is  in  large  measure  due  to 
the  strength  and  character  of  Chet 
Huntley. 

When  Mr.  Huntley  joined  NBC  in  the 
early  fifties,  the  network's  news  opera- 
tion was  still  in  its  infancy — a  techno- 
logical novelty  not,  at  the  time,  taken  too 
seriously  by  the  general  public. 

By  the  time  he  returned  to  his  beloved 
Montana  in  1970,  the  nightly  network 
news  was  depended  on  by  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  our  countrymen.  I  think  this 
amazing  growth  in  the  influence  and 
prestige  of  televised  news  occurred  in 
part  because  people  who  watched  him 
every  evening  simply  believed  in  Mr. 
Huntley.  All  that  exposure  might  have 
diminished  a  lesser  man.  but  Mr.  Hunt- 
ley was  at  the  peak  of  his  influence 
when  he  stepped  aside. 

As  a  onetime  news  broadcaster  of  far 
less  achievement,  I  applaud  Mr.  Hunt- 
ley's career — and  regret  only  that  he  did 
not  have  longer  to  enjoy  his  well-de- 
served semiretirement  back  home  in 
Montana. 


INCREASING  PERIOD  OF  BENEFITS 
UNDER  TITLE  XVI  OF  THE  SO- 
CIAL SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  (H.R.  13025)  to  increase  the 
period  during  which  benefits  may  be  paid 
under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  on  the  basis  of  presumptive  dis- 
ability to  certain  individuals  who  re- 
ceived aid,  on  the  basis  of  disability,  for 
December  1973,  imder  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  XTV  or  XVI  of  that 
act,  with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
and  consider  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  2.  after  line  15,  Insert: 

Sec.  a.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
203(e)(2)  of  the  Federal-State  Extended 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1970 
(as  added  by  section  20  of  Public  Law  93- 
233)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "April"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "July". 

(b)  In  the  case  of  an  advance  or  advances 
to  the  unemployment  account  of  a  State  un- 
der title  XII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
made  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  section  3302(c)(3)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  shall  be  implied 
as  If  the  "second  consecutive  January  1" 
referred  to  In  subparagraph  (A)  (1)  of  such 
section  were  January  1,  1976,  or,  If  later, 
such  second  consecutive  January  1  as  de- 
termined under  such  subparagraph  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

Mr.  ^*TT.Ta  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  dis- 
pense with  further  reading  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment£. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION    OFFXRED    BT    MB.    MILLS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.   Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Mr.  Mnxs  moves  to  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments  to  the  text  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
13025)  with  an  amendment  as  foUows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendments  to  the  text  of  the 
bi)l.  insert  the  following: 

gBC.  2.  The  last  sentence  of  section  203  (e) 
<2)  of  the  Federal-SUte  Extended  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  of  1970  (as 
added  by  section  20  of  Public  Law  93-233 )  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "April"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "July". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Mills)  . 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  biU  as  it  passed  the 
House  deals  with  a  very  urgent  matter 
which  should  be  settled  without  delay. 
The  bill  passed  the  House  on  Maixh  5 
under  suspensic«i  of  the  rules.  It  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  final  action  be 
taken  on  the  measure  before  the  end  of 
the  month.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  is  to  prevent  some 
150,000  to  200,000  recipients  of  the  sup- 
plemental security  income  program  from 
going  oS  tjie  rolls  at  the  end  of  March. 
These  are  the  recipients  who  were  added 
to  State  disability  programs  between 
June  and  December  of  1973  who  were  af- 
fected by  the  rollback  provision  con- 
tained in  Public  Law  93-233  which  re- 
quires that  an  individual  determination 
of  eligibility  for  supplemental  security 
income  benefits  under  the  Federal  stand- 
ards of  disability  must  be  made. 

Under  the  bill,  payments  to  the  indi- 
viduals affected  may  continue  to  be  made 
for  any  month  in  calendar  year  1974  on 
the  basis  of  presumed  disabihty  imtil  an 
individual  determination  of  eligibility  is 
made  with  respect  to  each  such  indi- 
vidual. 

This  provision  of  the  biH  was  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate  without  any  change. 

The  Senate  added  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  by  adding  two  provisions  which 
are  completely  unrelated  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  House-passed  bill.  Both  of 
the  changes  in  the  Senate  amendment 
relate  to  the  imemployment  compensa- 
tion program. 

The  first  of  these  changes  would  ex- 
tend the  present  temporary  authority  to 
certain  States  to  pay  extended  irnem- 
plos^nent  compensation  to  workers  who 
have  exhausted  regular  imemplosTnent 
compensation  payments.  This  temporary 
authority  is  due  to  expire  at  the  end  of 
this  month  and  would  be  extended  for 
an  additional  3  months  imtil  July  1  un- 
der the  Soiate  change.  The  second 
change  contained  In  the  Senate  amend- 
ment relates  to  the  recapture  provisions 
which  are  designed  to  sissure  that  States 
that  obtain  advances  from  the  Reed  loan 
fund  in  the  Federal  unemployment  trust 
fund  repay  those  advances  without  un- 
necessary delay.  I  am  urging  that  the 
House  agree  to  the  Senate  amendment 
with  an  amendment  under  vrtilch  the 
House  would  in  effect  agree  to  the  first 
of  these  changes  In  the  Senate  amend- 
ment and  disagree  to  the  second  change. 

Let  me  explain  each  of  the  changes 
contained  in  the  Senate  amendment  in 
more  detail. 

The  first  change  made  by  the  Senate 
amendment  relates  to  the  State  "on" 
and  "off"  indicators  which  are  used  to 


trigger  the"  Federal-State  extended  un- 
employment ccKnpensation  program  into 
and  out  of  operation  in  individual  States. 
A  series  of  measures  has  been  enacted 
during  the  past  several  years  relating 
to  this  subject  matter.  These  special  laws 
have  been  required  because  the  perma- 
nent law  under  which  the  extended  bene- 
fits program  is  triggered  in  and  out  of 
operation  has  proven  to  be  inadequate  to 
deal  with  the  type  of  imemployment 
that  has  existed  in  a  number  of  States 
during  the  past  3  years.  It  is  my  hope 
that  a  permanent  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem may  be  obtained  in  time  to  prevent 
future  patchwork  legislation  such  as  has 
been  adopted  in  the  past  and  which  the 
instant  Senate  amendment  represents. 

Under  the  Federal -State  Extended 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act,  up  to 
13  weeks  of  extended  benefits  may  be 
paid  to  workers  who  exhaust  their  regu- 
lar unemployment  compensation  pay- 
ments. The  benefits  under  the  extended 
unemployment  compensation  program 
are  financed  50-50  from  Federal  and 
State  imemployment  tax  revenues.  In  or- 
der to  have  the  program  go  into  effect  in 
an  individual  State,  the  insured  unem- 
ployment rate  in  the  State  must  be  at 
least  4  percent  and  it  must  be  at  least 
20  percent  higher  than  it  was  in  com- 
parable periods  in  the  prior  2  years. 

A  provision  was  enacted  by  Public  Law 
93-233  wliich  permits  States  to  pay  ex- 
tended benefits  if  their  insured  unem- 
ployment rate  exceeds  4  percent  without 
having  to  meet  the  requirement  that  in- 
sured unemployment  must  be  20-percent 
higher  than  it  was  in  the  prior  2  years. 

This  authOTity  in  Pi^lic  Law  93-233 
was  limited  to  weeks  of  unemirioyment 
beginning  after  December  31,  1973,  but 
before  April  1,  1974.  The  change  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vides for  a  3-month  extension  of  this 
authority  by  changing  the  termination 
date  from  April  1,  1974,  to  July  1,  1974. 

It  is  estimated  that  sataa  22  States 
would  be  affected  by  this  part  of  the 
Senate  amendment.  Only  six  of  these 
States,  however,  are  now  paying  extended 
benefits  under  the  authority  provided  for 
by  Public  Law  93-233.  TTiese  States  are 
Alaska,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Rhode  Island,  and  Washingtcm.  It 
is  estimated  that  some  16  other  States 
could  participate  in  this  authority  but  it 
is  not  expected  that  tiiey  will  all  do  so. 

Most  of  these  States  could  now  par- 
ticipate in  the  existing  authority  but 
they  are  not  doin«  so.  These  States  are 
Arkansas,  California,  Cormectlcut, 
Hawaii,  Idaho,  Miimesota,  Montana. 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania,  Puerto  Rico,  Utah, 
Vermont,  and  West  Virginia. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  maximum  total 
cost  of  carrying  out  this  provision  would 
be  $161  millicm  during  the  3-month 
period  for  which  it  is  effective.  This  esti- 
mate is  based  on  the  unrealistic  assump- 
tion that  all  of  the  States  that  are  eligi- 
ble to  participate  in  the  extended  bene- 
fits program  by  reason  of  the  provision 
would  elect  to  do  so.  "Iliis  cost  would  be 
paid  for  from  Federal  and  State  imem- 
ployment tax  revenues.  Ttie  maximum 
Federal  cost,  therefore,  would  be  approxi- 
mately $81  million. 

The  second  change  contained  in  the 
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Senate  amendment,  which  would  be  re- 
jected under  the  motion,  relates  to  the 
repayment  of  advances  to  State  unem- 
ployment accounts  from  the  loan  fund 
in  the  Federal  unemployment  trust  fund. 
TTiis  change  should  be  rejected  because 
it  would  establish  an  extremely  bad  prec- 
edent. As  a  practical  matter,  it  would 
affect  only  two  States,  which  have  out- 
standing advances  from  the  loan  fimd  at 
the  present  time. 

Under  present  law,  if  a  State  has  an 
unpaid  balance  of  its  advances  from  the 
loan  fund  on  January  1  of  2  consecutive 
years  and  has  not  reduced  its  balance 
to  zero  before  November  10  of  the  sec- 
ond consecutive  year,  then  the  unem- 
ployment tax  rates  are  increased  for 
all  employers  in  the  State  for  the  fol- 
lowing years  until  the  advance  that  has 
been  made  to  a  Statie  is  repaid. 

The  provisions  of  law  relating  to  this 
matter  are  quite  complex  but  in  effect 
they  provide  a  penalty  in  the  form  of 
an  increase  in  the  net  Federal  unem- 
ployment taxes  paid  by  employers  in  a 
State  under  which  such  taxes  would  in- 
crease from  the  basic  rate  of  0.5  per- 
cent of  taxable  pasrroll  by  an  additional 
0.3  percent  of  taxable  payroll  for  each 
year  in  which  these  penalty  provisions 
apply.  Under  these  provisions,  the  net 
Federal  tax  would  be  increased  from  0.5 
to  0.8  percent  in  the  first  such  year,  to  1 .1 
percent  in  the  second  such  year,  and  1.4 
percent  in  the  third  such  year,  and  so 
on. 

There  are  additional  penalty  provi- 
sions which  would  apply  beginning  with 
the  third  and  fifth  such  succeeding 
years.  These  repayment  provisions  of  the 
law  are  too  technical  and  elaborate  to 
discuss  in  detail  at  the  present  time,  but 
their  elaborateness  demonstrates  their 
importance.  The  law  was  intentionally 
written  to  assure  that  the  States  will  not 
be  derelict  in  their  efforts  to  repay  the 
advances  they  have  received  from  the 
loan  fund. 

The  second  part  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment would  provide  for  a  1-year  hiatus 
in  the  application  of  these  repayment 
provisions.  I  do  not  believe  there  Is  jus- 
tification for  this  action.  If  the  law  were 
amended  to  provide  for  sw:h  a  grace 
period.  It  would  be  difficult  not  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so  indefinitely  in  ttie  future. 
This  would  completely  undermine  the 
effectiveness  of  the  recapture  procedures 
in  the  law. 

Advances  from  the  loan  fund  have 
been  obtained  by  only  a  few  States  since 
the  loan  fund  was  established  by  legis- 
lation enacted  in  1954.  At  the  present 
time,  advances  are  outstanding  to  the 
States  of  Connecticut  and  Washington. 
In  addition,  I  am  Informed  that  the  State 
of  Vermont  has  a  pending  application 
for  a  loan.  Loans  were  obtained  earlier 
by  only  four  States.  TTiese  loans  were 
made  in  the  late  1950's  or  early  1960's 
to  Alaska,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Oregon.  At  that  time,  Oregon  repaid  its 
loan  before  the  recapture  provisions  ap- 
plied to  it.  Alaska,  Michigan,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, however,  came  under  the  re- 
capture provisions. 

At  the  time  that  Alaska,  Michigan,  and 
Pennsylvania  were  subject  to  the  recap- 
ture provisions,  however,  the  advances 
to  those  States  and  other  States  that  had 
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been  made  under  the  Temporary  Ui  em- 
ployment Compensation  Act  of  1958  had 
not  been  repaid.  For  this  reason  P  ;blic 
Law  88-173  was  enacted  on  Novemli  !r  7, 
1963,  which  provided  for  a  stretchlni  out 
of  the  period  in  which  repayment  ol  ad- 
vances from  both  the  loan  fund  anc  the 
Temporary  Unemployment  Compe  isa- 
tion  Act  had  to  be  made. 

That  legislation,  however,  did  no  go 
as  far  as  the  Senate  amendment  w(  aid. 
It  did  not  completely  prevent  the  re  ap- 
ture  provisions  from  coming  into  op  ra- 
ation.  In  addition,  the  situation  fa  ;ing 
the  States  affected  by  the  legislation  k&s 
more  serious  than  the  problems  fa  ing 
the  States  affected  under  the  Se  ate 
amendment  since  the  State  accounts  lad 
been  affected  by  two  recent  recessioi  ary 
periods  and  there  were  two  recap  ure 
procedures  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  stress  i  nee 
more  the  importance  of  moving  this  eg- 
islation  through  to  enactment.  It  Is  Im- 
portant that  the  agencies  operating  the 
supplemental  security  income  prog  am 
and  the  unemployment  insurance  ro- 
gram  In  those  States  now  paying  ext<  id- 
ed  benefits  under  Public  Law  93  233 
know  what  the  law  will  provide  rith 
respect  to  their  programs  after  Ap  U  1 
since  benefits  they  are  now  paying  c  uld 
not  be  paid  after  that  time  unless 
legislation  Is  enacted  Into  law. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  i 
tleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  ny- 
self  6  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  tc 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  w 
our  side  are  In  complete  agreement 
the  position  just  outlined  by  the  cl:  lir- 
man  of  our  committee  on  H.R.  1302J 

The  measure  must  be  enacted  into  law 
before  April  1,  otherwise  suppleme  ital 
security  income  payments  to  a  subs  m- 
tial  nimiber  of  recipients  will  have  t  i  be 
stopped.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  waa  ex- 
plained In  detail  when  it  was  passe  by 
the  House  16  days  ago,  and  the  chair  lan 
has  summarized  it  again  today.  Th  xe- 
fore,  I  will  not  belabor  the  point. 

The  other  body  has  not  altered  the 
bill  which  we  passed,  but  has  addet  an 
amendment  which  would  make  slg  lifl- 
cant  changes  in  the  imemployment  <  )m- 
pensation  program.  The  chairman  has 
moved  that  the  House  agree  to  the  Irst 
of  these  changes  and  disagree  to  the  rest 
of  the  amendment. 

The  part  of  the  amendment,  adde  :  by 
the  other  body,  to  which  we  would  8  free 
under  the  motion,  would  extend  fo  an 
additional  90  days  the  provision  of  :  ub- 
lic  Law  93-233  which  permits  Stati  5  to 
participate  in  the  extended  unem]  oy 
ment  compensation  program  if  thei  in- 
sured unemployment  rate  is  4  pei  sent 
or  more.  They  would  not  have  to  leet 
the  additional  requirement  of  perma  lent 
law  that  their  insured  unemployi  »ent 
rate  be  20  percent  higher  than  it  w|s  in 
the  2  preceding  years. 

Under  present  law,  the  States  majldis- 
regard  the  20-percent  increase  criti  rion 
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through  this  month.  Under  the  amend- 
ment added  by  the  other  body,  this  tem- 
porary authority  would  be  extended 
through  June. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  as  many  as 
22  States  could  be  affected  by  this  part 
of  the  amendment,  and  that  the  maxi- 
miun  total  cost  would  be  $161  million,  of 
which  about  $81  million  would  be  borne 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  agree  with  the  chairman's  motion, 
and  I  also  hope,  very  strongly,  that  in  the 
future  we  can  seek  and  find  permanent 
answers  to  unemployment  compensation 
problems  instead  of  taking  a  piecemeal 
approach.  I  certainly  do  not  feel  that  it 
would  be  wise  now  to  accept  the  other 
part  of  the  amendment.  Present  law  al- 
lows the  States  up  to  2  years  to  pay  back 
advances  which  the  Federal  Government 
may  provide  if  needed  for  the  payment 
of  unemployment  benefits.  The  other 
part  of  the  amendment  would  give  the 
States  an  additional  year  for  repayment, 
and  I  believe  the  chairman  is  correct  in 
stating  that  an  extension  of  the  grace 
period  now  would  pave  the  way  for  fur- 
ther extensions,  and  that  such  action 
would  undermine  the  effectiveness  of  the 
repayment  provisions. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the 
House  approve  the  motion  made  by  the 
chairman  of  my  committee. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.    PICKLE.    Mr.    Speaker,    is    this 

measure  the  gentleman  is  presenting  to 

•  us  now  similar  to  the  bill  we  passed  this 

fall  In  the  extended  benefits  program? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes,  we  passed  a  bill  last 
year,  as  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
rightly  points  out,  to  extend  these  spe- 
cial benefits  under  the  extended  unem- 
ployment compensation  program  to  April 
1  of  1974.  The  provision  we  are  propos- 
ing to  agree  to  here,  would  extend  that 
for  an  additional  90  days,  or  to  July  1, 
1974. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  I  recall 
the  colloquy  we  had  this  fall  on  the  ex- 
tended benefit  program,  there  was  a  feel- 
ing that  I  had  from  the  gentleman's 
committee  that  the  committee  would  give 
the  House  more  notice  of  this  kind  of 
legislation,  and  that  we  would  not  make 
automatic  extensions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  the  gentle- 
man is  doing  is,  once  more  he  is  agree- 
ing to  the  other  body's  desu-e  to  extend 
benefits  for  another  90  days,  and  possi- 
bly some  22  States  will  benefit  and  the 
other  28  States  will  be  paying  for  the 
benefits  of  those  States.  This  is  a  serious 
problem,  and  this  Is  not  to  say  anybody 
wants  to  be  harsh  In  their  attitude. 

But  this  is  another  extension  of  the 
unemployment  benefits.  What  will  this 
program  cost  us  eventually,  this  3-month 
extension? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  could  pos- 
sibly cost,  they  tell  me,  as  much  as  $161 
million,  the  Federal  and  State  combined, 
at  the  very  most. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  Federal  figure  Is  $81 
million,  at  the  most,  and  $161  million  is 
the  combined  figure? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  combined  State  and 


Federal  figure  Is  $161  million;  $81  million 
of  the  $161  million  would  be  Federal 
money,  at  the  very  most.  This  Is  the 
maximum  figure. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Whatever  It  Is,  $81  mil- 
lion or  $161  million,  that  means  employ- 
ees in  all  these  other  States  are  going 
to  be  paying  for  the  benefits  of  these 
Individual  States. 

There  is  certainly  a  problem  In  this 
area,  and  either  through  this  program, 
or  other  unemployment  programs  pend- 
ing, we  are  going  to  try  to  give  help  to 
those  who  are  unemployed,  and  we 
should. 

However,  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  time  must  come  when  the  gentle- 
man's committee  ceases  to  come  here  on 
a  conference  report  without  any  notice 
and  slide  through  another  benefit  pro- 
gram that  is  not  available  to  the  other 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want  to  protest 
the  benefits,  but  I  do  think  the  gentle- 
man's committee  must  give  more  consid- 
eration to  the  Members  when  such  a 
measure  as  this  is  brought  before  us. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  has 
been  pending  at  the  Speaker's  desk  for 
some  days.  This  is  a  matter  that  was 
called  to  my  attention  shortly  after  I  re- 
turned during  the  first  half  of  March. 
I  did  not  bring  it  up  Immediately,  but 
delayed  so  I  could  discuss  it  with  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  who  were  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  matter  and  also  with 
people  downtown.  Everyone  I  have  dis- 
cussed it  with  has  been  very  anxious  to 
have  this  bill  pasesd  by  the  House. 

This  basic  measure — to  which  these 
amendments  were  added— affects  peo- 
ple in  the  gentleman's  State  as  well.  If 
we  do  not  take  this  action,  there  will 
be  many  of  these  150,000  or  200,000  peo- 
ple who  are  disabled  who  will  not  be 
eligible  to  continue  to  receive  benefits 
under  the  Federal  program  that  began 
on  January  1  this  year.  That  Is  what  we 
are  talking  about.  These  people  must 
continue  to  receive  benefits  until  an  in- 
dividual determination  of  their  eligibility 
can  be  made.  In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  accept  the  amendment  which 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Pickle)  was  discussing  In  order  to 
get  the  pressure  off  the  imemployment 
compensation  issue,  because  if  we  do  not 
do  this,  we  are  going  to  be  faced  with 
a  request  to  do  something  that  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  would  view  as  being 
much  more  far-reaching  and  perhaps 
more  contrary  to  his  own  viewpoint  than 
tliis  amendment  would  be. 

Certainly  It  would  be  described  in  that 
fashion  In  my  own  thinking. 

What  we  want  to  do  Is  gain  time  to 
give  the  Congress  a  chance  to  carefully 
review  the  situation,  because  I  find  there 
are  some  weaknesses  which  developed 
in  what  I  thought  was  a  sound  piece  of 
legislation  when  it  passed  the  House 
nearly  5  years  ago. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mi-.  Speaker,  I  believe 
the  program  is  a  good  program,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  good  concept,  and  It  works 
well,  except  I  think  that  certainly  the 
triggering  figure  Is  set  a  little  bit  low. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Would  the  gentleman 
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say  that  when  the  other  amendment 
comes  to  the  floor,  this  is  the  vehicle  that 
we  should  use  and  not  the  other  one? 

There  is  a  good  chance  we  are  going 
to  get  both. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  dislike, 
as  much  I  am  sure  the  gentieman  from 
Texas  does,  the  establisliment  of  pro- 
cedure in  the  other  body  of  attaching 
amendments  to  legislation  that  are  not 
even  germane.  If  the  gentleman  feels 
that  way.  If  I  feel  that  way,  and  if  the 
Congress  feels  that  way,  we  could  have 
changed  the  rules  in  handling  these  mat- 
ters in  relation  to  oui-  deliberations  in 
conference. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  under- 
standing is  that  the  State  of  Texas  does 
not  come  imder  this  extended  coverage; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MILLS.  According  to  the  latest 
estimates,  it  Is  not  possible  for  the  State 
of  Texas  to  reach  the  point  where  it  can 
trigger  in  its  unemployment  figure  dur- 
ing this  90 -day  period. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  It  is  very  unfortunate,  be- 
cause in  my  own  city  there  was  a  recent 
base  closing,  and  we  have  a  consistent 
unemployment  rate,  which  has  now 
reached  the  figxire  of  19.8  percent  unem- 
ployment, and  yet  my  people  carmot  take 
advantage  of  bills  like  this. 

Mr.  MILLS.  No,  it  cannot,  because  the 
law  itself  looks  at  the  unemployment 
rate  within  the  State  as  a  whole.  We 
have  never  been  able  to  break  it  down  to 
areas  less  than  that  of  tlie  State  as  a 
whole.  We  have  not  been  able  to  do  it. 

We  are  dealing  now  with  a  type  of  un- 
employment on  occasion  that  causes  us 
to  wonder  why  it  Is  not  possible  some- 
times to  do  what  the  gentleman  speaks 
about,  because  the  gentleman  knows  and 
I  know  that  unemployment  that  may  be 
brought  about  through  some  lack  of  en- 
ergy, for  instance,  could  result  from  clos- 
ings of  some  bases  by  the  Government  or 
some  change  in  the  governmental  policy, 
which  could  affect  one  area  of  the  State 
disastrously  although  it  does  not  have 
imiform  effect  in  the  State  as  a  whole. 

This  type  of  unemployment  I  think  Is 
sufficient  to  cause  the  conmiittee  to  give 
consideration  to  the  gentleman's  Idea. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  wish  the  chairman 
would  give  consideration  to  Uiat  situa- 
tion. Our  unemployment  consistently 
stayed  between  10  and  12  percent,  but 
wittiin  the  last  18  months  it  hsis  gone  up 
to  19.8  percent.  Yet  the  President  in  his 
Houston  messaige  last  week  said  that  the 
national  average  was  5.2  percent.  Well, 
you  can  imagine  what  my  people  feel 
like — 5.2  percent  is  not  bad,  but,  my  gosh, 
19.8  percent  is  disastrous. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  a  lot  worse.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  12920,  the 
Peace  Corps  authorization  for  fiscal  1975. 
This  bill  authorizes  $82.3  million  to  fi- 
nance the  operations  of  tlic  Peace  Corps 
in  fiscal  1P75,  plus  an  additional  $1  mil- 
lion for  increases  in  pay,  salary,  retire- 
ment, and  other  benefits  which  may  be 
authorized  in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Peace  Corps  is  now 
13  years  old  and,  in  my  opinion,  remains 
one  of  the  most  successfiil  bilateral  for- 
eign assistance  programs  ever  conceived. 
To  date,  over  50,000  Americans  have 
served  overseas  with  the  Peace  Corps, 
assisting  other  countries  with  their  de- 
velopment needs.  At  present  there  are 
6,500  Peace  Corps  volunteers  serving  in 
over  60  countries,  and,  it  is  anticipated 
that  in  fiscal  1975  Peace  Corps  will  be 
fielding  6,800  volunteers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  as  the  needs  of 
the  developing  countries  have  changed 
ever  the  last  13  years,  so  too  has  the 
cliai-acter  of  the  Peace  Corps  in  order 
to  meet  those  changing  needs.  The  de- 
veloping countries  have  been  demanding 
more  volunteers  with  sp>ecial  skills,  and 
the  Peace  Corps  has  been  responding  to 
this  need  by  providing  more  experienced 
personnel.  The  developing  countries  have 
been  making  a  greater  effort  to  integrate 
Peace  Corps  operations  with  their  over- 
all development  programs,  and  the  Peace 
Corps  has  responded  by  going  to  in- 
countiT  training  and  greater  host  coun- 
try involvement  in  the  operation  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  This  trend  is  consistent 
with  the  sliif t  in  our  foreign  policy  from 
the  paternalism  of  the  sixties  to  part- 
nership in  the  seventies.  I  support  these 
new  directions  at  Peace  Corps  and  the 
plans  contained  under  this  authoriza- 
tion for  continuing  and  expanding  on 
Uiese  policies. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  gentl«nan  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Harrington)  will  be 
offering  an  amendment  to  increase  the 
readjustment  allowance  for  regular  vol- 
unteers from  $75  a  month  to  $100  a 
month,  and  for  volunteer  leaders  and 
heads  of  households  from  $125  a  month 
to  $175.  "Riese  basic  allowsinces,  which 
are  set  aside  for  volunteers  to  be  used 
during  the  transition  period  to  new  jobs 
when  they  return  to  the  United  States 
have  been  in  effect  since  the  very  incep- 
tion of  the  Peace  Corps,  even  though  the 
cost  of  living  over  that  period  has  risen 
56.4  percent.  The  proposed  increases  in 
the  Harrington  amendment  are  still  be- 
low that  cost-of-living  increase,  being  33 
and  40  percent,  respectively.  I  would 
therefore  urge  support  for  and  adoption 
of  the  Harrington  amendment  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  Increasing  the  author- 
ization by  only  $2  million. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  must  consider  a  measure  of  extreme 
urgency,  H.R.  13025,  which  originally 
passed  the  House  on  March  5. 

During  Senate  consideration  of  this 
measure  an  amendment  was  added  that 
is  of  vital  importance  to  those  areas  in 
our  country  suffering  from  excessive  un- 
employment. This  amendment  would 
continue  for  an  additional  3  months  a 
provision  under  which  States  can  elect 
to  provide  an  additional  13  weeks  of  ex- 
tended benefits  under  certain  c<xiditions. 
Present  law  will  expire  on  March  31, 
however,  passage  of  this  amendment  will 
extend  this  provision  through  Jime  30. 

The  unemployment  rate  in  my  own 
State,  Rhode  Island,  has  been  severely 
affected  by  the  closing  of  the  Quonset 
and  Newport  Naval  Bases.  The  extensive 
and  growing  caseload  is  putting  a  severe 
strain  on  the  State's  unemployment  fund 


Present  law  allows  States  up  to  2  years 
in  which  to  pay  back  advances  which 
they  may  receive  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment if  they  need  them  to  pay  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits.  This 
amendment  would  allow  an  additional 
year  for  repayment  to  States  whose  ad- 
vances would  otherwise  be  due  for  re- 
payment this  year. 

I  commend  the  Senate  on  these  amend- 
ments and  urge  their  unanimous  adopr 
tion  by  the  House  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  motion  to  concur  with  the 
Senate  amendment  to  extend  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  for  an  ad- 
ditional 13  weeks.  The  plight  of  the  over 
5  million  unemployed  American  men  and 
women  is  an  increasingly  desperate  one, 
and  while  this  amendment  will  not  solve 
all  their  probems,  it  will  insure  that 
many  of  them  can  avoid  financial  desti- 
tution in  the  coming  months. 

While  I  can  readily  support  temporary 
legislative  efforts  such  as  this,  it  would 
be  more  appropriate  to  find  solutions  to 
tile  root  causes  of  unemplojinent  in  this 
counti-y.  We  must  work  to  make  the  pro- 
motion rather  than  the  elimination  of 
jobs,  the  order  of  the  day.  We  must  con- 
vince the  present  administration  to 
abandon  their  reckless  and  illconceived 
economic  policies,  policies  which  help  the 
other  peoples  of  the  world,  while  aban- 
doning the  economic  needs  of  millions 
here  at  home. 

While  it  is  true  that  millions  of  un- 
employed men  and  women  will  be  grate- 
ful at  our  actions  here  today,  the  mere 
fact  that  they  have  been  relegated  to 
relying  on  public  assistance  is  a  bitter 
pill  to  swallow.  Let  us  help  these  people 
stay  afloat  for  now,  but  not  ignore  the 
real  need,  to  find  a  job.  Our  foremost 
economic  priority  should  be  the  assui- 
ance  of  employment  for  every  able- 
bodied  American.  There  is  no  matter 
more  important  to  the  future  economic 
health  and  well  being  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  movt  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  Senate  amendment  to  the  title  of  the 
bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
to  the  title  of  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
increase  the  period  during  which  benefits 
may  be  paid  under  title  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  on  the  basis  of  presumptive  dis- 
ability to  certain  individuals  who  receive  aid, 
on  the  basis  of  disability,  for  December  1973, 
under  a  State  plan  approved  under  title  XTV 
or  XVI  of  that  Act,  and  for  other  purposes.". 

MOTION  OFTEREO  BT  ME.  MnXS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mills  moves  to  concur  In  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  title  of  the  bUl  (H.R. 
13025). 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  amendments,  as  amended, 
were  concurred  In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  q  tani- 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  da  iring 
to  do  so  may  extend  their  remarks  dt  this 
point  in  the  Record  on  this  bill  and  that 
I  may  be  permitted  to  extend  my  reparks 
and  include  certain  extraneous  matter  in 
connection  with  my  statement.      I 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectftn  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  Ifrom 
Arkansas?  I 

There  was  no  objection. 


SENATE  AMENDMENTS  TO  S.|l745. 
SUDDEN  INFANT  DEATH  SYN- 
DROME 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  5  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  frov  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (S.  1745)  t*  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  research  ac- 
tivities for  the  study  of  sudden  tifant 
death  syndrome  and  for  other  pu4)oses, 
with  a  Senate  amendment  to  the  |iouse 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  ih  the 
Senate  amendment  to  the  llouse 
amendment.  | 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  tM  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amenfment 
as  follows:  | 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  l>e  In- 
serted by  the  House  engrossed  amewment 
Insert :  i 

SHORT  TFTLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  ^  the 
"Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome  4ct  of 
1974". 

SUDDEN    INFANT    DEATH    SYNDROME    RES 

Sec.    2.    (a)     Section    441    of    the 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  st 
out    "an    Institute"    and    inserting 
thereof    "the    National    Institute    of 
Health  and  Human  Development". 

(b)  (1)  Such  section  441  U  further  ar 
ed  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  441. 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follol 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  th^ 
the  National  Institute  of  Child  Healtt 
Human  Development  the  purposes  of 
301  with  respect  to  the  conduct  and  sv 
of  research  which  specifically  relates  t<j 
den  Infant  death  syndrome." 

(2)   Section  444  of  such  Act  is  ar 
(1)   by  striking  out  "The  Surgeon  Geieral" 
each  place  it  occurs  and  Inserting  id  lieu 
thereof  "The  Secretary",  and  (2)  by  stj 
out  "the  Surgeon  General  shall,  with  tl 
proval  of  the  Secretary"  in  the  first  set 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Seo 
shall,  In  accordance  with  section  441  (b 

(c)(1)  Within  ninety  days  foUowin 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
and  the  close  of  each  of  the  next  two 
years,  the  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
mittees  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senatt 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfafe  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Intel 
and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of  lep- 
resentatives  the  following  information  for 
such  fiscal  year: 

(A)  The  (1)  number  of  appllcatloi 
proved  by  the  Secretary  in  the  fiscal  ye 
ported  on  for  grants  and  contracts  und( 
Public  Health  Service  Act  for  research  i  hlch 


Inded 


relates  specifically  to  sudden  Infant 


syndrome.  (11)  total  amount  requested  t  ider 
such  applications,  (ill)  number  of  sue)  ap- 
plications for  which  funds  were  provld  d  In 
such  fiscal  year,  and  (iv)  total  amou§t  of 
such  funds. 

(B)  The  (i)  number  of  application  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  in  such  fiscal  year 
for  grants  and  contracts  under  the  P  iblic 


lath 


Health  Service  Act  for  research  which  relates 
generally  to  sudden  Infant  death  syndrome, 
(11)  total  amount  requested  under  such  ap- 
plications, (ill)  number  of  such  applications 
for  which  funds  were  provided  in  such  fiscal 
year,  and  (Iv)  total  amount  of  such  funds. 
Each  such  rei>ort  shall  contain  an  estimate 
of  the  need  for  additional  funds  for  grants 
or  contracts  under  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  for  research  which  relates  specifically 
to  sudden  Infant  death  syndrome. 

(2)  Within  five  days  after  the  Budget  Is 
transmitted  by  the  President  to  the  Congress 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and 
for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years,  the 
Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
an  estimate  of  the  amount  requested  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  for  research 
relating  to  sudden  infant  death  syndrome 
and  a  comparison  of  that  amount  with  the 
amount  requested  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year. 

COUNSELING,    INFORMATION,     EDUCATIONAL    AND 
STATISTICAL  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Title  XI  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  part: 
"Part  C — Sudden  Infant   Death  Stndrome 
"sudden  infant  death  syndrome  counseling, 

information,  educational,  and  statistical 

programs 

"Sec.  1121.  (a)  The  Secretary,  through  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Health,  shall  carry 
out  a  program  to  develop  public  information 
and  professional  educational  materials  re- 
lating to  sudden  Infant  death  syndrome  and 
to  disseminate  such  Information  and  mate- 
rials to  persons  providing  health  care,  to  pub- 
lic safety  officials,  and  to  the  public  generally. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
public  and  nonprofit  private  entitles,  and 
enter  Into  contracts  with  public  and  private 
entitles,  for  projects  which  Include  both — 

"(A)  the  collection,  analysis,  and  fur- 
nishing of  Information  (derived  from  post 
mortem  examinations  and  other  means)  re- 
lating to  the  causes  of  sudden  infant  death 
syndrome;  and 

"(B)  the  provision  of  Information  and 
counseling  to  families  affected  by  sudden  in- 
fant death  syndrome. 

"(2)  No  grant  may  be  made  or  contract 
entered  into  under  this  subsection  unless  an 
application  therefor  has  been  submitted  to 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary.  Such  applica- 
tion shall  be  Ui  such  form,  submitted  in  such 
manner,  and  contain  such  Information  as  the 
Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribed. 
Each  applicant  shall — 

"(A)  provide  that  the  project  for  which 
assistance  under  this  subsection  Is  sought 
will  be  administered  by  or  under  supervision 
of  the  applicant; 

"(B)  provide  for  appropriate  community 
representation  In  the  development  and 
operation  of  such  project; 

"(C)  set  forth  such  fiscal  controls  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  subsection;   and 

"(D)  provide  for  making  such  reports  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 

"(3)  Payments  under  grants  under  this 
subsection  may  be  made  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  and  at  such  Intervals 
and  on  such  conditions,  as  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary. 

"(4)  Contracts  under  this  subsection  may 
be  entered  Into  without  regard  to  sections 
3648  through  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(31   U.S.C.   529;   44  U.S.C.  5). 


"(5)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
pursuant  to  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
subsection,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  and  $4,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  submit,  not  later 
than  January  1,  1976,  a  comprehensive  report 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  respecting  the 
administration  of  this  section  and  the 
results  obtained  from  the  programs  author- 
ized by  It." 

(b)  The  title  of  such  title  XI  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  "AND  SUDDEN 
INFANT  DEATH  STNDROME". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Members  know, 
the  House  recently  passed  legislation  de- 
signed to  support  study  on  the  causes  of 
sudden  infant  death  syndrome.  The 
House  bill  was  an  amendment  to  a  sim- 
ilar bill  passed  by  the  Senate  and  at  my 
direction  a  compromise  has  been  worked 
out  on  the  few  minor  differences  between 
the  bills.  That  compromise  has  passed 
the  Senate  and  has  been  sent  to  us  as 
an  amendment  to  our  bill; 

It  eliminates  the  few  differences  be- 
tween the  bills.  The  first  of  these  was 
that  the  Senate  bill  provided  $24  mil- 
lion in  specific  authorizations  for  re- 
search on  the  causes  of  sudden  infant 
death  syndrome,  while  the  House  amend- 
ment provided  that  research  on  SIDS 
be  continued  and  expanded  under  exist- 
ing authority. 

The  compromise  eliminates  the  $24 
million  authorization  but  does  provide 
for  detailed  oversight  of  the  research  and 
funding  for  SIDS. 

The  Senate  bill  also  provided  a  $12 
million  autliorization  to  fund  regional 
centers  conducting  statistical,  informa- 
tional and  counseling  programs  on  sud- 
den infant  death  syndrome.  The  House 
amendment  did  not  call  for  these  re- 
gional centers  but  did  authorize  $6  mil- 
lion for  similar  programs. 

The  compromise  eliminates  authority 
for  regional  centers,  but  does  provide 
$9  million  for  support  to  informational, 
statistical,  and  coimseling  programs  on 
SIDS.  The  Senate  bill  also  provided 
grant  and  contract  authority  for  edu- 
cational and  informational  programs  on 
SIDS,  while  the  House  amendment  di- 
rected that  these  programs  be  conducted 
by  HEW  with  existing  funds.  The  com- 
promise contains  the  House's  provision 
on  this  matter. 

The  only  other  difference  between  the 
bills  was  on  reporting  progress  made 
under  the  legislation  and  here  again  the 
compromise  contains  the  House  provi- 
sion which  we  have  already  accepted. 
The  differences  between  the  bills  were 
minor  to  start  and  have  been  resolved 
largely  in  favor  of  the  House  provisions 
so  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  not 
vote  for  this  compromise. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
lil;e  to  ask  a  question  of  the  chairman.  I 
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would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  if  this 
matter  was  worked  out  in  a  conference 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate  or  if 
this  was  done  between  the  staffs  of  the 
majority  of  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Let  me  say  that  with 
the  agreement  of  the  Senate,  it  is  essen- 
tially the  House  bill.  Dr.  Carter.  It  is 
essentially  the  same  as  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  CARTER.  However,  if  we  are  to 
support  this  legislation,  we  should  know 
fully  how  it  was  considered.  The  way  in 
which  the  conclusions  were  arrived  at 
was  not  according  to  the  usual  proce- 
dures and,  therefore,  subject  to  objec- 
tion. 

It  was  not  done  by  a  conference  of  the 
Members,  but  only  by  a  meeting  of  the 
staff.  I  shall  not  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
I  do  reserve  the  right  to  object.  I  do  want 
to  point  out  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  , 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  that  this 
matter  of  concern  has  previously  come 
up  time  after  time  where  agreements 
have  been  arrived  at  by  members  of  the 
staff  on  the  majority  side  without  appro- 
priate consultation  with  the  minority 
members.  This  is  certainly  not  in  accord 
with  the  promise  I  received  from  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  minority  will  be  consid- 
ered in  such  actions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  if  the  minority 
was  consulted  at  any  time  concerning 
this  legislation? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  did  not  think  they 
needed  to  be,  since  we  retained  the  House 
version.       

Mr.  CARTER.  This  was  a  compromise 
that  was  worked  out  by  the  staff,  and 
not  by  a  conference  between  the  House 
and  Senate  Members.  I  am  objecting  to 
this  procedure. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  the  differences  were  small,  and  were 
infinitesimal,  with  the  exception  of  the 
$24  million  which  the  Senate  agreed  to 
knock  out,  and  I  did  not  think  it  was 
worthwhile  to  bother  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  on  those  small  differences. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
way  in  which  many  serious  errors  re- 
sult, because  if  we  permit  our  staff  to 
work  out  compromises  between  the  House 
and  Senate  without  consulting  the  mi- 
nority, we  violate  the  ususd  procedures. 
I  am  only  asking  that  we  appropriately 
observe  these  procedures. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia,  is  it 
true  that  this  agreement  was  worked  out 
and  never  submitted  to  the  members  of 
the  conference,  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House,  the  majority  as  well  as  the 
minority;  is  this  true? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  the  Chair 
gave  directions  to  the  staff.  There  was 
no  conference  on  this  bill  because  it  is 
a  small  bill  and  because  the  differences 
between  the  House  and  Senate  bills  were 
very  small.  I  directed  the  staff  to  work 


out  the  small  differences  with  the  Senate, 
which  they  did  generally  by  getting  the 
Senate  to  agree  to  the  House  version.  The 
Senate  then  amended  the  House  bill  with 
the  compromise  and  we  are  now  trying  to 
agree  to  that  amendment.  This  is  appro- 
priate parliamentary  procedure,  which 
allows  us  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  a  con- 
ference when  faced  with  such  small  dif- 
ferences. If  the  minority  does  not  feel  it 
was  appropriately  consulted,  I  apologize 
for  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry, 
but  I  cannot  hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  the  gentleman 
would  wait  1  minute,  there  is  not  a  staff 
member  on  my  staff,  whether  Democrat 
or  Republican,  whom  I  did  not  hire  them 
that  way,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Carter)  knows  that,  and 
every  staff  member  is  picked  in  that  way. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
that  that  is  not  the  question. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Well,  what  is  the 
question? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  question  is:  was  the 
agreement  reached  in  this  matter  by  the 
staff  without  having  been  agreed  to  by 
the  managers  in  the  conference  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  by  either  the  majority 
or  the  minority? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  not  true,  be- 
cause I  was  consulted  and  gave  directions 
to  the  staff  as  to  what  we  could  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  a  conference  re- 
port signed  by  the  Members  of  the 
House? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  There  is  not  for  the 
reasons  I  explained.  I  brought  tills  up 
before  our  committee  this  morning. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thsmk  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

It  was  my  understanding,  when  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  spoke  to 
me  about  calling  this  matter  up,  that 
this  was  a  valid  conference  report.  Ap- 
parently it  is  not.  Is  the  gentleman  go- 
ing to  object  to  further  proceeding? 

Mr.  CARTER.  This  is  a  very  worth- 
while bill,  and  I  hesitate  to  object.  But 
since  it  has  been  brought  up  in  a  man- 
ner contrary  to  the  usual  procedures.  I 
am  constrained  to  object. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
gtiished  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  he 
should  know  it  was  brought  up  before 
the  committee  this  morning.  I  stated 
then  as  to  what  I  intended  to  do  on  the 
floor.  There  was  no  objection  raised.  I 
would  say  to  him  that  I  was  the  one  who 
directed  the  staff  to  do  what  they  did, 
and  it  is  the  House  bill  that  came  back  to 
us.  I  see  nothing  wrong  with  it. 

Does  the  gentleman  wish  to  object  to 
this  today? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  object  because  the 
minority  was  not  notified  and  had  no 
psurticipation  in  the  negotiations  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 


Mr.  CARTER.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


AUTHORIZING  ADDITIONAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS TO  CARRY  OUT  THE 
PEACE  CORPS  ACT 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
Hoiise  Resolution  994  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  994 
Resolved,  Ttiat  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (HJl.  12920) 
to  authorize  additional  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bUl  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  the  bUl  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta)  ,  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  994 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  general  debate  on  H.R.  12920,  a  bill  to 
authorize  additional  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 

HR.  12920  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $82,256,000  for  the  Peace  Corps 
for  fiscal  year  1975.  It  also  authorizes  an 
additional  apprc^riation  of  up  to  $1  mil- 
lion for  increases  in  salary,  pay,  retire- 
ment and  other  employee  benefits. 

The  bill  also  relieves  disbursing  and 
certifying  officers  of  the  Peace  Corps  and 
Action  from  liability  from  erroneous  pay- 
ments of  readjustment  allowances  made 
to  volimteers,  except  in  cases  of  fraud. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adc^tion  of 
House  Resolution  994  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  HH.  12920. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  pro- 
viding for  the  ccmsideration  of  HM. 
12920,  the  Peace  Corps  Authorlzatitwi,  is 
House  Resolution  994.  This  is  an  open 
rule  with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

The  primary  purpose  of  HJl.  12920  is 
to  authorize  $82,256,000  for  the  Peace 
Corps  for  fiscal  year  1975.  With  an  au- 
thorization for  6,800  members,  this 
means  a  cost  of  over  $12,000.00  per  Peace 
Corps  member.  However,  the  Peace  Corps 
member  will  receive  only  $75  per  month. 
In  my  opinion,  this  is  far  too  much  for 
administrative  and  other  costs. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  an  additional 
$1,000,000  for  increases  in  employee 
benefits.  It  also  relieves  disbursing  and 
certifying  officers  of  the  Peace  Corps  and 
Action  from  liability  for  erroneous  pay- 
ments of  readjustment  allowances  made 
to  volimteers  between  March  1,  1961,  and 
February  28,  1973.  except  in  cases  of 
fraud. 
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The  committee  report  Indicates  that 
the  total  cost  of  the  Peace  Corps  in  fiscal 
year  1975  shoiild  not  exceed  $83,256,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  iirge  the  adoption  of 
this  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
requests  for  time. 

I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  1§  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonmi 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  no^y  ab- 
sent Members.  | 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  380,  ^ys  9, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  votlngM2,  as 
follows:  I 

IRoU  No.  104|  I 

YEAS— 380  I 

Clsitsen, 

Don  H. 
ClawBon,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Coben 
CoUler 
CoIlliu.ni. 
ColUna.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Cougbllu 
Crane 
Crontn 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Dmnlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
DavU.  Oa. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Qarza 
Delaney 
Delle&back 
Dellums 
Denbolm 
OenntB 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Donobue 
Dom 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckbardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberp 
Brlenborp 
Escb 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Plndley 
Flsb 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Forssrthe 
Fountain 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Afihley 
Aq>ln 
BadUlo 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Barrett 
Baumau 
Beard 
BeU 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BUggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brad  em  as 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo, 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 


Frenzel 
Frey 
Pulton 
Puqua 
Oaydos 
OiaUno 
GUman 
Glnn 
Ooldwat 
Gonzalez  I 
GoodllnKl 
Grasso 
Green,  Or 
Green,  Pa 
Griffiths 
Orovt 
Gubeer 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hansen,  Idlho 
Harrlngtoi 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
H«bert 
Hechler.  W 
Heckler,  Mi 
Heinz 
HelstosU 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HUlU 
Hlnshaw 
Hollfleld 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchlnsot 
Icbord 
Johnson,  Cllir. 
Johnson,  C  lo. 
Johnson,  P 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okli 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kastenmei  r 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
King 


Va. 


Koch 

Ober 

Stanton, 

KuykendaU 

O'Brien 

James  V. 

Kyros 

OTTelU 

Stark 

Lagomanliio 

Owens 

Steed 

Landrum 

Fatten 

Steele 

Latta 

Pepper 

Steelmaa 

Leggett 

Perkins 

Steiger,  Ariz, 

Lehman 

Pettis 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Irfint 

Peyser 

Stokes 

Litton 

Pickle 

Stratton 

Long,  La. 

Pike 

Stubblefleld 

Long,  Md. 

Poage 

Stuckey 

Lott 

Podell 

Studds 

Luken 

Powell,  Ohio 

Sullivan 

McClory 

Preyer 

Symington 

McCloskey 

Price,  ni. 

Symms 

McColUster 

Price.  Tex. 

Talcott 

McCormack 

Prltcbard 

Taylor,  N.C. 

McDade 

Qule 

Teague 

McEwen 

QutUen 

Thomson,  Wis 

McFall 

Rallsback 

Thone 

McKay 

Randall 

Thornton 

McKlnney 

Rangel 

Towell.  Nev. 

McSpadden 

Regula 

Udall 

Macdonald 

Rhodes 

iniman 

Madden 

Riegle 

Van  Deerlln 

Madlgan 

Rlnaldo 

Vander  Jagt 

Mahon 

Roberts 

Vander  Veen 

Mallary 

Robinson.  Va. 

Vanlk 

Mann 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Veysey 

Marazltl 

Rodlno 

Vlgorito 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Roe 

Waggonner 

Martin.  N.C. 

Rogers 

Waldle 

Mathlas.  Calif 

.  Roncallo,  Wyo 

.  Walsh 

Mathls,  Oa. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Wampler 

Matsunaga 

Rose 

Ware 

Mayne 

Rosenthal 

Whalen 

MaTizoU 

Rostenkowskl 

White 

Meeds 

Rousb 

Whltehurst 

Mel  Cher 

Rousselot 

Whltten 

Mezvlnsky 

Roy 

Wldnall 

Michel 

Roybal 

Wiggins 

MUford 

Runnels 

WUllams 

Miller 

Ruppe 

WUson,  Bob 

MUls 

Ruth 

WUson, 

Mlnlsh 

8t  Germain 

Charles  H., 

Mink 

Sandman 

Calif. 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Sarasln 

WUson. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Sarbanes 

Charles,  Tex. 

Mlzell 

Satterfleld 

Winn 

MoaUey 

Scherle 

Wolff 

MoUohan 

Schneebell 

Wright 

Montgomery 

Sebelius 

Wyatt 

Moorhead. 

Seiberllng 

Wydler 

Calif. 

Shipley 

Wylle 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Shoup 

Wyman 

Morgan 

Shrlver 

Yates 

Mosher 

Shuster 

Young,  Alaska 

Moss 

Slkes 

Young,  Fla. 

Murphy,  ni. 

Sisk 

Young,  Oa. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Slack 

Young,  111. 

Murtha 

Smith.  Iowa 

Young,  S.C. 

Myers 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Young,  Tex. 

Natcher 

Spence 

Zablocki 

Nedzl 

Staggers 

Zlon 

Nichols 

Stanton. 

Zwach 

Nix 

J.  Wllilam 
NATS— 9 

BevUl 

Hanrahan 

Rarick 

Brlnkley 

Landgrebe 

Snyder 

Gross 

Passman 

Taylor,  Mo. 

ANSWERED  "PRK.SKNT"— 1 

Thompson,  N.J 

NOT  VOTING — 42 

Anderson,  111. 

Gibbons 

Parrls 

Blatnlk 

Gray 

Patman 

Brasco 

Oude 

Rees 

Burke,  FlB. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Reld 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Hogan 

Reuss 

ChappeU 

Huber 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Dlngeil 

Jarman 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Fisher 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Ryan 

Flynt 

Kluczynski 

Schroeder 

Ford 

Lujan 

Skubltz 

Praser 

Metcalfe 

Stephens 

Prellnghuysen 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Tieman 

Proehllcb 

Nelsen 

Treen 

Gettys 

O'Hara 

Yatron 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Blatnik. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Tieman  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  V.'aahing- 
ton. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Prellng- 
huysen. 

Mr.  BrKSco  r-1  h  Mr.  Skubltz. 


Mr.  Cb^pell  with  Mr.  HubCT. 

Mr.  Fraaer  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  IteM  with  Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  OeUys  with  Mr.  Nelwn. 

Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mr.  Oude. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Bttrke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  DingeU  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Minoball  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Proehllcb. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  RoncaUo  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Parrls. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  Ford  with  Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mrs.  Schroeder. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12920)  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
Peace  Corps  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  oSered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  Tax  coMMrrrEE  of  thk  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  (H.R.  12920)  with 
Mr.  Pike  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Mor- 
gan) vrtll  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
BROOMFimiD)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan)  . 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  bill  which  Is  being  presented  for 
your  consideration  today  would  grant  a 
1-year  extension  to  an  organization 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  America's 
best  investments  abroad — the  Peace 
Corps. 

For  13  years,  the  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers have  been  helping  poor  people  in 
every  part  of  the  world  to  achieve  a  bet- 
ter life. 

It  also  provides  thousands  of  young 
Americans  with  an  unequaled  opportu- 
nity to  gain  an  understanding  of  the 
complex  problems  which  confront  the 
less  developed  countries — ^problems  which 
influence  the  larger  issues  of  peace  and 
economic  progress  for  all  nations. 

Because  of  the  experience  gained  hi 
their  service  abroad,  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers return  home  better  equipped  to  help 
solve  our  own  domestic  problems  as  well 
as  those  problems  which  our  coimtrj- 
must  face  on  the  world  scene. 

PUBPUSE 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  H.R.  12920,  au- 
thorizing appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  In  fiscal  year  1975,  has 
three  main  piu-poses: 

First,  it  authorizes  $82,256,000  to  fi- 
nance Peace  Corps  operations  diuing  the 
coming  fiscal  year. 

Second,  It  limits  the  amount  which  can 
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be  appropriated  to  pay  for  possible  em- 
ployee salary  and  benefit  increases  to  $1 
million  in  fiscal  year  1975. 

Third,  it  will  rectify  a  $315,000  imbal- 
ance in  the  Peace  Corps  readjustment 
sJlowance  account  which  resulted  from 
overpayments  made  to  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers between  March  1,  1961,  and  Feb- 
ruary 28, 1973. 

COMMrrTEE     ACTION 

As  demonstrated  by  the  final  vote  of 
22  to  2.  H.R.  12920  was  ordered  reported 
from  the  committee  with  strong  biparti- 
san support. 

While  the  full  executive  branch  request 
of  $82,256,000  to  finance  Peace  Corps  was 
approved,  the  committee  made  one  sub- 
stantive amendment  in  the  administra- 
tion's proposal: 

In  place  of  an  open-ended  contingency 
authorization  to  pay  for  possible  in- 
creases in  employee  salaries  and  benefits 
during  fiscal  year  1975,  the  committee 
placed  a  $1  million  ceiUng  on  funds 
authorized  for  this  purpose. 

Two  amendments  were  voted  down  by 
large  margins. 

One  of  the  defeated  amendments 
would  have  increased  the  funding  au- 
thorization to  $115,700,000. 

The  other  amendment  rejected  by  the 
Committee  would  have  doubled  the  read- 
justment allowance  for  volimteers.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Peace  Corps  Director,  this 
issue  is  under  study  and  if  an  increase  In 
the  allowance  is  found  to  be  justified,  a 
proposal  will  be  included  in  the  adminis- 
tration's fiscal  year  1976  request. 

BTTDCET  BREAKDOWN 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  now  like  to  say 
a  few  words  about  the  budget  proposed 
in  the  bill  before  us. 

The  authorization  In  section  I  of  the 
bill  represents  an  increase  of  $5,255,000 
over  the  authorization  for  fiscsd  year 
1974. 

The  budget  presented  to  the  Commit- 
tee by  Action/Peace  Corps  officials  shows 
that  the  authorization  requested  for  fis- 
cal year  1975  is  divided  primarily  among 
three  activities: 

First,  $46,369,000,  an  increase  of  $2,- 
625.000,  Is  budgeted  to  support  the  train- 
ing of  4.800  volunteers,  an  Increase  of 
100  over  fiscal  year  1974,  and  to  finance 
6,800  volunteer  man-years  in  the  field,  an 
incretise  of  310  over  the  last  fiscal  year; 

Second,  $34,887,000,  and  Increase  of 
$2,391,000.  will  be  used  to  finance  sup- 
port costs  of  Peace  Corps  programs  and 
agency  wide  support  costs;  and 

Third,  $822,560,  or  1  percent  of  the 
total  authorization,  will  be  devoted  to 
upgrade  the  planning,  program  develop- 
ment, and  evaluation  capability  of  the 
Peace  Corps. 

The  committee  agreed  that  the  modest 
Increase  in  volunteers  is  justified  due 
to  the  Increasing  demand  for  skilled, 
job-experienced  volunteers  by  host  coun- 
tries. 

In  relation  to  their  Increasing  demand 
for  skilled  volunteers,  I  would  also  like 
to  point  out  that  these  countries  are  pay- 
ing more  out  of  their  own  pockets  to  sup- 
port Peace  Corps  activities  in  their  coun- 
tries. It  Is  expected  that  their  contribu- 
tions wIU  Increase  by  20  percent  this 
year  alone. 


READJUSTMENT   AIXOWANCK    IMBALANCE 

The  readjustment  allowance  provi- 
sions were  approved  by  the  committee 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Gteneral 
Accounting  Office.  The  GAO  felt  that 
this  legislation  is  needed  to  clear  up  a 
shortfall  that  has  been  on  the  books  for 
some  time — and  that  it  shovdd  be  done 
in  this  way. 

I  would  like  to  give  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  how  that  imbalance  developed. 

As  you  may  know,  the  Peace  Corps  sets 
aside  $75  a  month  for  each  regular  vol- 
unteer. At  the  end  of  his  service,  the 
volimteer  receives  that  money  to  help 
him  readjust  to  life  back  in  the  United 
States. 

In  case  of  emergency,  volunteers  are 
permitted  to  draw  from  this  accoimt 
during  Uieir  service  abroad. 

Due  to  an  inadequate  accounting  sys- 
tem, the  latter  provision  led  to  large 
numbers  of  small  overpayments  to  some 
volunteers  over  a  period  of  several  years. 

Some  of  these  overpayments  were  re- 
covered but  credited  to  the  wrong  ac- 
count in  the  Treasury.  In  other  csises, 
emergency  withdrawals  were  not  re- 
ported to  Washington  before  final  pay- 
ment of  the  readjustment  allowances.  In 
many  cases,  the  names  of  the  recipients 
of  the  overpayments  are  unknown. 

The  total  imbalance  in  Peace  Corps 
accounts  amounts  to  less  than  $6  per 
volunteer. 

This  is  not  a  large  amount,  but  the 
CSeneral  Accoimting  OflBce  wants  it 
cleared  up. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion — I  believe 
that  the  Peace  Corps  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  one  of  America's  best  invest- 
ments abroad. 

The  concept  of  volunteerism  in  our 
overseas  programs  is  as  relevant  today  as 
it  was  when  President  Kennedy  launched 
the  Peace  Corps  in  1961.  For  these  rea- 
sons, I  urge  the  approval  of  H.R.  12920. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield, 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  if  it  is  not  true  that 
the  Peace  Corps  has  had  one  of  the  high- 
est administrative  costs  of  any  agency 
In  terms  of  the  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Of  course,  those  costs 
were  high  In  the  beginning,  but  I  think 
over  the  13-year  period  Peace  Corps  has 
done  a  better  job  in  downgrading  their 
administrative  costs.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  they  were  nmning  a  little  over  30 
percent  years  ago,  but  they  reduce  them 
to  about  26  percent.  Peace  Corps  wide 
salaries  today  average  $10,736  in  com- 
parison with  $13,834  for  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  also.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  was  present  when  it  was 
develc^jed  in  the  hearings  that  Peace 
Corps  has  abolished  some  higher  level 
jobs,  and  reduced  others,  especially  some 
of  those  here  in  the  District. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  not  the  administra- 
tive costs  presently  running  about  27 
percent? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  beUeve  this  year  they 
run  somewhere  sirotmd  26  percent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,   in  the 


light  of  the  tremendously  high  adminis- 
trative costs,  what  excuse  could  there 
possibly  be  for  these  overpayments  total- 
ing $315,000? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Of  course,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  the  Peace  Crops  is  not 
solely  responsible  for  this  imbaltmce,  be- 
cause the  Treasury  Department  is  also 
involved  here.  Some  of  the  money  was 
returned,  and  evidently  was  credited 
to  wrong  accounts. 

In  other  cases,  the  overpayments  were 
small  and  would  be  costly  to  collect.  But 
we  are  very  fortunate  the  overpayments 
are  smsill.  As  we  all  know,  it  Is  not  im- 
usual  for  many  agencies  to  have  some 
overpas^nents.  They  have  different  au- 
thorities, however,  whereby  they  can  bal- 
ance off  these  overpayments.  But  the 
Peace  Corps  has  nothing  in  their  legis- 
lation whereby  they  can  write  off  these 
overpayments. 

In  our  social  security  system,  If  an  in- 
dividual can  prove  that  he  or  she  is  in 
need,  he  or  she  can  write  off  similar  over- 
payments. But  Peace  Corps  cannot.  We 
must  have  this  amendment  to  enable 
them  to  correct  this  situation. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  HJl.  12920,  which 
would  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Peace  Corps  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

(Chairman  Morgan  has  already  de- 
scribed the  bill  in  detail  so  I  will  devote 
my  comments  to  the  progress  of  the 
Peace  Corps  under  the  ACTION  agency. 

I  think  it  is  Important  to  point  out 
that  at  a  time  when  many  of  our  foreign 
assistance  programs  are  under  fire  here 
at  home  and  overseas  the  Peace  Corps 
has  become  the  program  with  the  most 
support  among  the  American  people. 

A  recent  survey  of  American  attitudes 
toward  the  problems  of  developing 
countries  and  programs  designed  to  help 
them,  which  was  conducted  by  the  Over- 
seas Development  Council,  showed  that 
of  those  interviewed  88  percent  rated  the 
Peace  Corps  as  being  effective  in  pro- 
viding aid  to  developing  countries. 

While  this  may  be  a  surprise  to  some, 
it  is  not  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  or  to 
anyone  who  knows  and  imderstands  the 
great  job  the  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
are  doing  oversesis. 

Peace  Corps  works  at  the  grassroots 
level  in  68  countries  where  the  help  Is 
most  needed  and  where  it  can  be  dis- 
seminated most  effectively. 

The  Peace  Corps  of  today  consists  of 
people  with  skills.  ITiey  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  the  coimtries  in  which  they 
service,  and  they  live  at  the  same  level 
as  the  people  they  serve.  As  a  result,  they 
are  £u:cepted  by  tiie  pe<^le  to  whom  they 
are  teaching  the  skills  necessary  for 
their  very  survival. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Peace  Corps  is  a 
people-to-people  program,  and  therein 
Ues  its  effectiveness  and  its  continued 
success. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen). 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  suppor  of  KM. 
12920. 

I  believe  that  the  Peace  Co 
of  the  best  foreign  assistance  , 
sponsored  by  oiir  Government 
example  of  the  effectiveness  of 
1  Corps  is  its  involvement  in  the 
'  drought  relief  efforts. 

Since  the  early  1960's,  Peace  C 
been  one  of  the  principal  agenc— 
viding  development  assistance  to  Jie  Sa 
helian  nations  now  suffering  fi  )m  the 
drought.  The  Peace  Corps  invo  k^ement 
in  the  area  has  not  been  limited  o  stop- 
gap measures.  On  the  contrarji  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  have  been  wor  Ing  on 
medium  and  long-term  projects  ;uch  as 
Irrigation,  well  construction,  re  oresta- 
tlon,  health,  and  nutrition. 

As  we  «Q1  know,  the  Peace  C  >rps  is 
basically  a  manpower  program.  In  the 
past  the  absence  of  material  upport 
from  donor  agencies  limited  Peace 
Corps'  effectiveness  in  the  area;  h  "wever. 
since  the  severity  and  magnitude  of  the 
problem  was  discovered  last  yeai  Peace 
Corps  has  been  receiving  strong  i  upport 
from  donor  agencies  such  as  Aid.  <  )xfam, 
et  cetera. 

In  the  last  year  Peace  Corps  vol  uteers 
who  spealc  the  language,  know  tt  ;  urea, 
and  have  the  confidence  of  the  leople, 
have  been  instnmiental  In  helpln  :  these 
donor  agencies  to  deliver  effecti'  ely  all 
kinds  of  assistance  to  the  people  of  the 
Sahel.  This  example  of  Peace  Co  -ps  In- 
volvement and  effectiveness  in  thi  Sahel 
region  is  yet  another  proof  of  the  t  emen- 
dous  job  the  Peace  Corps  is  carry  ig  out 
In  the  69  countries  it  serves.  It  is  an 
effort  that  commands  oiu:  respe  t  and 
admiration. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  suppt^t  this 
bill 
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Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
such  time  as  he  may  consume 


yield 
to  the 


gentleman  from  Indiana   (Mr.  Jaiol- 

TOIC). 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  ChalrmA,  the 
Peace  Corps  is  doing  well  and  ev  n  ex- 
panding In  the  Near  East,  north  ^rlca 
and  south  Asia  areas.  Programs  which 
began  in  the  early  1960's  continue  In  In- 
Lrf  dia,  Afghanistan,  Nepal,  Turdsii     Mo- 

k*  rocco,  and  Iran,  and  some  700  voli  iteers 

are  now  in  these  countries.  Sine  Sep- 
tember 1973,  the  Peace  Corps  h  s  ex- 
panded to  some  of  the  smaller  sti  tes  of 
the  Persian  Gulf— Bahrain,  Oma  i  and 
the  Yemen  Arab  RepubUc.  The  Peace 
Corps  can  point  with  pride  and  safsfac- 
tlon  to  its  successes  In  all  these  t  ates. 
many  of  which  have  poor  populatioj^ 
dire  needs  for  basic  technical  and 
tional  skills. 

As  the  Peace  Corps  comes  of  ^e  In 
some  of  these  countries,  the  willir  mess 
of  the  states  to  contribute  more  t  > 
volunteers'  operations  has  Increasec 
contributions  of  Iran  and  Tunis!  «x, 
noteworthy,  and  Iran's  contributio  i  In- 
creased $60,000  this  past  year.  Iran,  with 
aU  Its  oU  revenues,  should  be  exp  cted 
to  contribute  even  more  next  yeaj 
the  Peace  Corps  should  actively 
greater  Iranian  financial  participation. 

nCPRASIS    ON    PXOCRAM8 

While  education  programs  at  all  llvels. 
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Including  teacher  training  and  voca- 
tional training,  continue  to  preoccupy 
most  of  the  volunteers  working  in  these 
regions,  agricultural  and  niral  develop- 
ment programs  have  become  increasingly 
important  In  recent  years  and  now  they 
account  for  one-fourth  of  all  the  Peace 
Corps'  activities.  This  change  In  focus 
reflects  in  part  the  increasing  orientation 
of  our  bilateral  aid  programs  with  the 
poor  and  with  the  problems  of  remote 
and  rural  regions  within  coimtries. 
Mother  and  child  health  care,  nutrition, 
nursing  and  TB  control  programs  also 
receive  substantial  attention  In  some  of 
these  countries. 

In  Iran,  Tunisia,  and  Morocco,  the 
Peace  Corps  has  supplied  a  large  number 
of  architects  and  urban  planners  who 
have  over  the  years  contributed  an  im- 
pressive number  of  building  designs  and 
town  plans  as  well  as  training  local  citi- 
zens In  the  important  art  of  urban  plan- 
ning. In  recent  years,  one  focus  of  these 
architects  and  planners  has  been  low- 
cost  housing. 

Another  important  field  in  which  the 
Peace  Corps  has  provided  essential  skills 
and  In  which  local  talent  is  not  yet  fully 
trained  is  In  the  area  of  professional 
business  services  including  public  man- 
agement and  accoimting.  These  skills,  so 
necessary  for  the  nmning  of  effective 
government  at  all  levels,  are  often  in 
short  supply  outside  the  main  ministries 
in  the  capital,  and  sometimes,  they  are 
scarce  even  there.  The  Peace  Corps  has 
emphasized  helping  others  acquire  the 
technical  training  so  that  they  can  be 
more  productive  citizens. 


BECENT   SCCCKSSES 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  during  the 
floor  debate  on  the  Peace  Corps  author- 
ization, several  members  of  oiu:  com- 
mittee, including  myself,  pointed  to  cer- 
tain outstanding  recent  achievements  of 
the  Peace  Corps.  At  that  time.  I  men- 
tioned the  good  work  of  volunteers  in 
Iran  over  the  years  and  the  diversity  of 
technical  skills  they  were  giving  and 
teaching  to  Iranians.  I  also  mention  the 
role  volimteers  played  in  Afghanistan 
during  Operation  Help,  an  impressive 
disaster  relief  operation  which  helped 
save  some  200,000  people  from  starva- 
tion. 

Three  quick  examples  might  highlight 
some  of  the  Peace  Corps'  many  recent 
accomplishments  in  other  countries.  The 
Involvement  of  the  Peace  Corps  in  urban 
affairs  in  Timisia  dates  back  to  1962.  but 
in  the  last  few  years  the  accumulating 
results  have  become  impressive.  The  vol- 
unteers have  designed  over  150  buildings 
in  Tunisia's  urban  centers  and  they  have 
restored  some  50  monuments  of  histori- 
cal, cultural,  and  religious  importance. 
In  addition,  the  volunteers  have  devel- 
oped over  50  comprehensive  town  plans 
for  various  rural  centers  throughout  the 
countryside.  Today,  some  of  these  archi- 
tectural service  programs  are  shifting  to 
teaching  or  rural  town  problems,  includ- 
ing low  cost  housing.  But  the  success  of 
the  Peace  Corps  in  this  area  is  serving 
a  basic  development  need  of  a  friendly 
coimtry. 

In  Morocco,  the  Peace  Corps  has  been 


developing  an  Interesting  program  with 
an  American  university.  The  University 
of  Minnesota  agricultural  Intern  program 
now  gives  prospective  volunteers  a  spe- 
cial agricultural  training  course  in  the 
senior  year  prior   to   a   summer  Peace 
Corps  training  session  and  arrival  In  Mo- 
rocco. The  idea  of  a  built-in  Peace  Corps 
program  that  utilizes  existing  academic 
institutions  In  a  constructive,  time-  and 
money-saving  approach  offers  a  new  di- 
rection to  the  Peace  Corps  for  fulfilling 
Its  needs  and  those  of  the  host  country 
What  the  Peace  Corps  did  in  Afghan- 
istan in  1972  during  OperaUon  Help  it 
did  in  Nepal  in  1973.  A  fire  in  the  Singha 
Durbar   Secretariat   building   in   Kath- 
mandu  did  substantial  damage  to  eight 
key   government   ministries,   but   Peace 
Corps  volunteers  were  on  hand  for  some 
Ume  to  help  restore  vital  government 
services  and  repair  the  damage.  And  in 
another  part  of  that  remote  country 
four  diligent  volunteers  involved  In  a 
fisheries  extension  program  increased  the 
number  of  flngerlings  distributed  to  fish 
farmers  from  5,000  to  200,000  in  a  couple 
of  years.  These  actions  helped  tliis  poor 
country  to  tap  important  resources  that 
otherwise  might  have  remained  unde- 
veloped and  underutilized. 

In  late  1973,  the  Peace  Corps  also  be- 
gan small  programs  in  three  coimtries  of 
the  Arabian  Peninsula.  Bahrain  Oman 
and  the  Yemen  Arab  Republic.  Some  60 
volunteers  wiU  be  stationed  there  soon 
and  will  be  working  on  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams In  health,  education,  central  eco- 
nomic planning,  and  water  supply. 

Yemen  and  Oman  are  two  of  the  least 
developed  countries  in  the  world,  and 
Oman  now  has  to  spend  a  substantial 
portion  of  its  budget  on  an  Internal  in- 
surrection. Both  states  need  all  the  help 
we  provide  to  train  their  citizens  In  basic 
bookkeeping,  accoimting,  and  manage- 
ment skills  as  well  as  trying  to  open  up 
remote  regions  of  the  countries  which 
may  still  be  almost  totally  inaccessible. 
It  Is  hor>ed  that  these  two  programs  are 
able  to  establish  themselves  and  help 
convince  those  states  and  some  of  their 
oil-rich  neighbors  that  American  tech- 
nology and  skills  can  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  development  of  the 
entire  Persian  Gulf  region. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Peace  Corps  con- 
tinues to  be  an  Important  instrument  of 
American  foreign  policy.  Volunteers  carry 
an  essential  message  to  ordinary  citizens 
around  the  world,  a  message  that  Amer- 
ica does  care  about  helping  others  help 
themselves.  The  technical  and  vocational 
skills  we  export  through  the  Peace  Corps 
are  sent  because  others  want  and  need 
those  skills  and  because  they  are  willing 
to  help  pay  for  them.  As  long  as  others 
desire  such  assistance  on  that  basis,  we 
must  be  willing  to  provide  It  as  best  we 
can. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time, 

Mr.  BROOMFUiD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Johnson). 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 
The  call  wiU  be  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 

to  respond: 

I  Roll  No.  105] 

Addabbo 

Anderson,  111. 

Asbley 

Bingbam 

Blackburn 

Btatnlk 

Bruco 

Burke,  Fla. 

Carey,  NY. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Cbappell 

Clark 

Conyers 

Dlggs 

Erlenborn 

Escb 

Flsber 

Flynt 

Pord 

Forsythe 

Praser 

Frellnghuysen 

Proehlich 

Oettya 


Gibbons 

Gray 

Oubeer 

Gude 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hubert 

Hogan 

Hollfield 

Holtzman 

Huber 

Jannan 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kluczynskl 

Latta 

Leggett 

Madlgan 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Metcalfe 

Minshall.  Ohio 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

O'Hara 

Parrls 

Patman 


Podell 

Rees 

Rcld 

Reuss 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Ryan 

Schroeder 

Smith,  NY. 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Tieman 

Treen 

Wiggins 

Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Yatron 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  PncE,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  12920.  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  Members  to 
record  their  presence  by  electronic  de- 
vice, whereupon  364  Members  recorded 
their  presence,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  absen- 
tees to  be  spread  upon  the  journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Johnson)  had  been  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Johnson). 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  speak  against  the  Peace 
Corps  is  to  speak  against  one  of  the 
"sacred  cows"  we  have  in  this  country. 
As  the  distinguished  ranking  Member 
pointed  out.  this  is  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar programs  we  have  with  respect  to 
forign  aid. 

Of  course,  the  Peace  Corps  was  a  noble 
concept,  but  in  actual  practice,  as  it  has 
worked  out,  it  has  not  lived  up  to  the 
expectations  or  the  claims  that  were 
made  on  its  behalf. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  Members 
have  actually  ever  spc^en  with  those 
returning  Peace  Corps  volunteers,  but 
I  have,  and  almost  inevitably  they  speak 
about  the  failures  of  the  program.  They 
are  all  severe  critics  of  the  program,  from 
my  experience. 

Last  yesir  a  lady  returned  to  my  dis- 
trict after  a  period  of  time  In  Morocco. 
She  and  her  husband  had  beai  volun- 


teers over  there.  When  she  got  back,  she 
was  so  disillusioned  about  this  program 
and  about  its  waste  that  she  wrote  this 
article,  and  I  want  to  read  the  article  to 
the  membership,  because  to  me  it  epito- 
mizes what  has  happened  in  this  par- 
ticular program. 

For  those  Members  who  still  have  open 
minds  on  this  subject,  I  think  they  will 
find  it  a  devastating  article.  The  article 
follows : 

Recently  my  husband  and  I  returned  from 
Morocco  as  Peace  Corps  volunteers  and  have 
a  few  things  to  tell  the  public  about  how  tax 
money  is  being  spent  overseas. 

Here's  my  story: 

After  three  months  of  intensive  language 
tralJiiug  we  were  sent  to  our  stationed  sites 
for  our  two  years  of  diligent  work. 

My  huband  was  scheduled  for  four  hours 
of  teaching  a  week.  That  was  all.  After  much 
hollering  to  Peace  Corps  and  the  director  of 
his  school  he  ^-as  given  an  extra  two  hours. 

Later  he  learned  that  another  school  Just 
out  of  town  needed  a  physical  education 
te.icher  since  theirs  had  not  yet  shown  up  so 
he  asked  permission  from  Peace  Corps  to  go 
to  the  school  and  ask  to  teach. 

The  Ettrector  of  PC.  (Peace  Corps)  flatly 
refused  him  permission  and  told  him  to  relax, 
enjoy  himself  and  not  to  make  waves.  He 
bad  a  Job  and  that  was  it. 

My  husband  went  anyway  and  the  school 
put  him  to  work.  After  a  month  of  working 
at  the  two  schools  he  was  busy.  Then  the  P.E. 
instructor  came  who  was  supposed  to  have 
the  position.  Back  to  six  hours. 

He  formed  volleyball  and  basketball  teams 
but  when  students  are  in  school  from  8  a.m. 
to  6  p.m.,  there  leaves  little  time  for  extra 
activities.  Studying  Arabic  for  two  hours  a 
day  and  mingling  with  the  people  kept  him 
going — but  barely. 

The  only  thing  that  saved  us  was  the  fact 
that  there  are  many  Moslem  holidays  and 
school  is  out — so  we  traveled.  During  Novem- 
ber, December  and  January  we  had  five  vaca- 
tion periods  and  spent  three  and  one-half 
weeks  out  of  the  three  months  at  our  site. 

Here  is  my  point:  most  people  sign  up 
to  go  to  these  countries  for  a  challenge  and 
to  work  but  many  times  It  Just  isn't  possible. 

Peace  Corps  spends  millions  of  dollars  in 
training,  medicals,  living  allowances  and 
transportation.  And  to  what  avail?  So  many, 
many  volunteers  aren't  doing  anything  of 
any  value  lor  the  countries  they're  In. 

Peace  Corps  gives  volunteers  a  generous 
living  allowance  allowing  them  to  hire  maids, 
rent  nice  apartments  and  VlUas  with  nice 
furnishings,  and  all  kinds  of  food  that's  avail- 
able. •  •  •  Vacation  money  is  also  allotted. 

Would  anyone  be  surprised  to  know  that 
many  volunteers  stay  only  because  of  travel 
benefits.  They  spend  time  flying  to  Rome, 
Paris,  Munich,  the  French  Riviera  and  Spain. 

We  were  the  lucky  ones  who  had  Jobs — 
many  volunteers  are  unemployed.  Jobs  fall 
through,  teachers  are  turned  out  by  school 
directors  because  they  look  too  young  and 
many  times  are  younger  than  25  years  old 
students.  No  cooperation  with  foreign  govern- 
ments and  It  goes  on  and  on. 

Peace  Corps  doesn't  send  you  home  because 
it's  a  black  mark  from  Washington  about 
Job  situations  In  that  country.  So  volunteers 
stay — some  of  them — because  they  don't  want 
to  think  they've  failed. 

You  see  we  go  through  the  training  and 
the  stair  builds  up  with  volunteers  so  full 
of  idealistic  thoughts  on  Integrity  and  loyalty 
and  so  forth  that  you  get  the  Idea  If  you 
terminate  It  Is  your  fault  because  you  lack 
these  qualities. 

In  countries  like  Afghanistan  and  India 
help  is  needed  for  their  people.  They  work 


to  sm-vive  famines  and  droughts.  But  in 
Morocco,  Thailand,  and  Liberia,  etc.,  the 
United  States  Government  is  doling  out  ter- 
rific amounts  of  money  for  volunteers  to 
have  a  pleasant  Junket. 

May  I  close  with  this — Morocco  was  a 
five-year  project  country.  This  past  February 
Peace  Corps  Morocco  threw  a  fantastic  booze 
party  celebrating  their  10th  anniversary  in 
Morocco.  It  so  happens  that  little  Third 
World  country  has  outgrown  the  Peace  Corps, 
but  it  sure  makes  a  nice  five-year  holiday 
playground  for  the  staff  members. 

Some  day  I  hope  people  will  wake  up  and 
protest  cjr  Government  funding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Johnson 
of  Colorado,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Broom- 
field,  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. » 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  want  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  he  would  inform  the  Mem- 
bers as  to  what  country  this  volunteer 
was  in  and  for  what  period  of  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  In  Mo- 
rocco, and  she  got  back  last  year  in  May. 
Her  name  is  Mary  L.  Johnson,  and  her 
husband's  name  is  Allen. 

Tlie  point  I  want  to  make  is  I  have 
spoken  with  many,  many  returning  Peace 
Corps  volunteers.  In  my  hometown.  Fort 
Collins,  Colo.,  we  have  had  a  number  of 
them  volunteer  from  Colorado  State  Uni- 
versity. It  is  not  unique.  I  have  talked  to 
people  who  returned  from  South  Ameri- 
can and  Asian  countries.  It  is  tlie  nor- 
maa  procedure,  they  tell  us.  This  one  just 
happened  to  write  her  story. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  agree  with  him  that  for  too  long 
everybody  has  turned  their  back  on  this 
operation.  Traveling  in  a  numljer  of  these 
countries  I  have  yet  to  see  a  great  deal 
accomplished  by  the  Peace  Corps.  It  was 
a  great  thing  for  the  liberals  of  this 
country  who  wanted  to  send  people  to 
various  countries,  but  for  them  to  come 
in  here  and  ask  for  an  additional  $9  mil- 
lion over  last  years  budget,  I  think  is 
completely  beyond  reason. 

Mr,  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Koch). 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Koch  was 
allowed  to  proceed  out  of  order.) 

PRIVACT 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Csdifornia  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
and  I  will  be  having  a  special  order  on 
April  2  on  the  subject  of  the  congres- 
sional commitment  to  privacy.  Members 
of  the  House  will  be  receiving  letters  from 
our  colleagues  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Kemp, 
Mr.  Edwards,  and  Mr.  Moorhead  of 
Pennsylvania,  inviting  their  participa- 
tion in  that  debate.  This  is  a  bipartisan 
discussion  because  this  is  a  bipartisan 
matter,  and  one  deserving  support  with- 
out regard  to  party  afiSliation. 
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I  yield  to  the  gentleman  f  om 
California. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  ger  le- 
man  for  yielding  and  certainly  join  ^  ith 
in  mentioning  the  fact  that  there  wil  be 
a  special  order  which  will  be  sponsc  -ed 
by  Mr.  Edwards,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  E  )R- 
TON,  Mr.  Kemp,  and  myself. 
The  concern  over  privacy  seems  to  1  ive 
.  come  of  age.  There  is  a  gi-eat  deal  of  is- 
cussion  about  it.  Currently,  there  are  (  ver 
207  different  pieces  of  legislation  in  ;he 
House  and  I  think  62  in  the  Senate. '  his 
is  an  issue  which  we  need  to  address  (  nr- 
selves  to.  I  would  urge  every  Membe  of 
the  House  to  come  and  participate  ,nd 
shed  light  on  this  issue  and  point  )ut 
some  of  the  problems  we  have  in  ^e 
whole  area  of  privacy. 

So  I  congratulate  the  gentleman  for 
making  his  announcement  and  join  ^  ith 
him  in  sponsoring  this  special  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  privacy  is  control  (  irer 
knowledge  about  oneself,  requirini  a 
senseof  security  and  a  justified,  ackm  Pl- 
edged power  over  aspects  of  one's  sn- 
virorunent.  This  is  not  just  an  abse  ice 
of  information  about  ourselves,  it  is  he 
feeling  of  security  In  controlling  in:  )r- 
mation.  The  issue  of  information  pro  ;c- 
tion  or  data  surveillance  involves  he 
Congress  determining  proper  legal  lii  its 
to  information  collection  and  use  nd 
granting  appropriate  controls  to  An  sr- 
ican  citizens. 

For  a  decade.  Members  of  the  H(  ise 
have  been  involved  in  investigating  I  (d- 
eral  information  practices  and  thos<  of 
the  private  sector.  Familiar  Issues  ire 
these:  the  proposal  to  create  a  Fedi  ral 
Statistical  Data  Center,  lengthy  dente 
over  enactment  of  the  Fair  Credit  «e- 
iwrting  Act,  controversial  debate  ver 
1970  decennial  census  plans,  nun  ler, 
size,  and  pervasiveness  of  Federal  i  ata 
banks,  extending  Federal  emplo;  »es' 
right  to  privacy,  and  U.S.  Army  civ  Ian 
surveillance  practices.  Most  of  these  ub- 
jects  are  still  current  topics  of  conve  sa- 
tlon  and  debate. 

The  93d  Congress  follows  recent  tr  di- 
tlon  in  commitment  to  restoring  anc  re- 
taining rights  of  privacy  of  individi  als. 
As  of  March  13,  1974,  In  the  House  tfere 
were  207  different  sponsors  and  cos  on- 
sors  of  102  bills  and  resolutions  in  the 
privacy  field;  there  were  also  62  I  en- 
ators  making  or  cosponsoring  legislj  ;lve 
proposals.  The  fact  that  a  majorlt  of 
the  total  House  and  Senate  support  i  ich 
action  is  heartening.  It  is  the  lac  of 
cohesion,  the  fragmented  approacl  to 
congressional  action  which,  in  part,  las 
slowed  progress  in  enacting  broad  i  ur- 
pose  legislation.  Nevertheless,  impor  int 
legislative  accomplishments  are  in  the 
making,  and  the  list  of  bills  introdi  :ed 
is  impressive. 

Individuals  would  be  apprised  of  :he 
records  held  by  Federal  agencies  nd 
have  certain  rights  of  access  and  oi  ler 
protections;  and  a  Federal  Prii  icy 
Board  would  be  created  to  regulate  ;  er- 
sonal  information  practices  In  legi  la- 
tion  before  the  Government  Operat  )ns 
Committee.  Two  days  of  hearings  t  ive 
been  held. 
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Legislation  to  amend  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  to  limit  exemptions  to 
disclose  information  was  passed. 

A  code  providing  standards  of  fair  in- 
formation practices,  patterned  after  an 
HEW  Advisory  Committee  report  is  be- 
fore the  Judici?  ry  Committee. 

Bills  governing  financial  disclosure  by 
financial  institutions  are  before  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

The  practices  of  distributing,  selling, 
or  otherwise  making  available  lists  of 
names  and  addresses  of  individuals 
would  be  prohibited  by  several  measures. 
Bills  to  protect  the  political  rights 
and  privacy  of  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions and  to  define  the  authority  of  the 
armed  forces  to  collect,  distribute,  and 
store  information  about  civilian  political 
activity  are  pending. 

Employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  protected  against  unwarranted 
government  invasions  of  privacy  if  sev- 
eral ollls  are  enacted.  April  hearings  be- 
fore the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committees  are  planned. 

The  use  and  dissemination  of  crimi- 
nal arrest  and  other  law  enforcement 
records,  particularly  related  to  the  Na- 
tional Criminal  Identification  Center's 
programs  are  now  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  a  first  day  of  hearings 
was  held  on  July  26,  1973. 

Resolutions  are  pending  before  the 
Rules  Committee  to  create  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Right  to  Privacy.  This 
would  allow  for  greater  House  concen- 
tration of  many  facets  of  privacy  pro- 
tection. 

Measm-es  to  prohibit  the  requirement 
that  persons  provide  their  social  security 
number  on  any  occasion  not  relating  to 
their  social  security  accoimt  are  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Other  legislation  would  restrict  wire- 
tapping, transfer  of  personal  income  tax 
records,  limit  mandatory  decennial  cen- 
sus questions,  and  prohibit  unsolicited 
commercial  telephone  calls. 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  12920 
which  would  authorize  additional  funds 
for  the  Peace  Corps. 

H.R.  12920  would  provide  $82,256,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1975.  This  represents  a 
$5.3  million  increase  over  the  1974  ap- 
propriation, but  still  is  less  than  the 
$88,027,999  million  authorized  In   1973. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  an  important  na- 
tional asset  which  represents  a  highly 
successful  Innovative  idea  in  foreign 
policy. 

Since  its  Inception  in  1961  under  the 
resourceful  leadership  of  R.  Sargent 
Shriver,  the  Peace  Corps  has  been  an 
important  means  for  sharing  American 
know-how  with  others  and  helping  less 
developed  countries  solve  their  own 
problems.  By  the  living,  working  and 
sharing  arrangement  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  Its  volunteers  help  promote  world 
peace  through  a  better  understanding  of 
our  country. 

There  have  been  problems  as  there  are 
in  every  successful  program,  but  the 
training  program  and  screening  process 


have  been  altered  to  better  serve  the 
host  coimtries.  Today's  volunteers  are 
more  mature  and  experienced  in  the 
skills  requested  by  the  underdeveloped 
countries. 

Mechanics,  farmers,  specialists  in 
watershed  management  and  soil  con- 
servation are  among  the  current  volun- 
teers in  many  technical  areas  of  ex- 
pertise. Other  volimteers  are  specialists 
in  rural  development,  education,  health, 
urban  problems,  business,  and  public 
management. 

Peace  Corps  volunteers  with  special- 
ized knowledge  are  needed  in  the  less 
developed  countries  for  priority  tasks. 
Curtailment  of  the  Peace  Corps  opera- 
tion would  create  serious  problems  in 
these  countries  which  have  grown  to 
depend  on  the  services  of  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  in  their  schools  and  on  their 
farms. 

The  emphasis  In  the  Peace  Corps  is 
on  quality  not  quantity.  This  authoriza- 
tion will  help  train  more  volunteers 
raising  the  total  to  4,800. 

I  urge  the  continued  support  of  my 
colleagues  for  H.R.  12920.  The  Peace 
Corps  is  a  program  that  benefits  all  its 
participants  and  we  must  provide  for 
its  future. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  colleagues,  which  would  raise  the 
readjustment  allowance  for  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  and  would  also  provide  the 
necessary  authorization  for  additional 
appropriations  to  cover  this  increase. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  lately  recognized 
that  the  needs  of  developing  host  coun- 
tries are  greater  and  more  complex  than 
first  thought  and  has  begim  emphasizing 
the  recruitment  of  volunteers  with  spe- 
cial skills  to  meet  this  need.  This  pro- 
gram has  succeeded  to  the  point  where 
It  now  has  the  involvement  of  older, 
highly  educated  and  skilled  volunteers. 
No  doubt  this  has  improved  the  caliber 
of  the  Peace  Corps  and  contributed  to 
its  value  and  interest  for  the  host  na- 
tions. 

However,  we  need  more  skilled  volun- 
teers and  the  low  volunteer  pay  has  made 
it  difficult  to  recruit  them.  Skilled  volun- 
teers are  generally  older  and  if  they  have 
families.  wlU  probably  have  greater  fi- 
nancial obligations.  The  original  Peace 
Corps  authorization  set  readjustment  al- 
lowances in  1962  at  $75  per  month  of 
service  for  individual  volunteers  and  $125 
per  month  of  service  for  couples  with 
a  child.  Today  this  is  a  paltry  sum,  con- 
sidering that  in  the  intervening  12  years 
the  Peace  Corps  allowances  have  re- 
mained the  same  while  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  jumped  nearly  50  percent. 
The  amendment  seeks  a  modest  in- 
crease in  volunteer  allowances  to  place 
them  more  In  line  with  the  current 
standard  of  living.  It  would  raise  the 
$75-per-month  allowance  to  $100  per 
month,  a  33-percent  Increase;  and  the 
$125-per-month  allowance  to  $175  per 
month,  a  40-percent  increase;  and  pro- 
vide for  additional  appropriations  to  ac- 
complish this.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 
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Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  phrase  of  section  3(b)  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2502(b)),  ending  with 
a  colon.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1975  not  to  exceed  $82,250,000  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  represents  the 
latest,  sad  chapter  in  financing  what  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  overblown 
and  unproductive  organizations  ever 
created  in  Washington,  the  so-called 
Peace  Corps. 

It  not  only  authorizes  the  outrageous 
sum  of  $82,256,000— to  be  taken,  of  course 
out  of  the  hides  of  the  already  stagger- 
ing U.S.  taxpayers — but  it  also  perpe- 
trates the  rape  of  those  taxpayers  by 
granting  an  unprecedented  amnesty  to 
Peace  Corps  officials  who  were  so  care- 
less, imtrained,  or  worse,  that  they 
handed  out  $315,000  in  erroneous  "read- 
justment" allowances  to  Peace  Corps  em- 
ployees. 

"This  legislation  should  be  rejected  out 
of  hand  for  that  reason  alone,  for  to  now 
excuse  those  officials  for  errors  of  this 
magnitude  only  invites  other  bureaucrats 
to  do  likewise,  knowing  full  well  that 
there  exists  a  comfortable  precedent  that 
will  hold  them  harmless,  no  matter  how 
excessive  their  errors  may  be. 

It  can  be  safely  predicted  that  the  ink 
will  hardly  be  dry  on  this  bill  before  Fed- 
eral agency  and  department  representa- 
tives will  be  lining  up  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress,  clamoring  for  equal  immunity 
for  their  employees,  and  using  this  bill 
as  their  precedent  and  justification. 

The  "forgiveness"  provisions  firmly  set 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  on 
the  road  to  saying  to  its  officials  and  em- 
ployees, "You  need  have  no  fear,  no  fear 
whatever,  of  making  mistakes  with  the 
taxpayers'  money,  because  Uncle  Sam 
will  protect  you  from  exposiu'e  to  the 
citizens." 

If  the  foregoing  was  not  enough  reason 
for  the  rejectiwi  of  this  bill — and  it  is — 
the  state  of  the  domestic  economy  would 
.provide  more  than  enough.  This  Nation 
has  poured  out  its  wealth  aroimd  the 
globe  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury in  the  most  stupendous  and  con- 
tinuous river  of  assistance  ever  seen  or 
even  known  to  mankind.  The  result  is 
that  the  United  States  is  busted.  We  are 
teetering  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy. 
Our  debt  is  greater  than  the  combined 
debts  of  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
Earth,  and  yet  here  it  is  proposed  to  pro- 
vide another  walloping  handout. 

This  money  will  dlsappyear  without  a 
trace,  just  as  did  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions already  poured  out  in  this  ill-con- 
ceived operation. 

Here  is  the  opportunity  to  save  more 
than  $82  million,  and  dedicate  It  to  a 


ri?Jgton  : 


desperately  needed  payment  on  the  Fed- 
eral debt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  practice  a  little  fiscal  sanity 
here  today,  and  reject  this  bill. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  1.  line  3, 
strike  out  "the  first  phrase"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "so  much". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Commif.ee  amendment:  On  page  1.  line  4. 
i*riKe  out  ".  ending  with  a  colon. '  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "as  precedes  the  first  proviso 
thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  1.  line  8. 
strike  out  "Act.'  "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Act:'." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED    BY    MR.    HARRINGTON 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Amendment   offered   by   Mr.   Harri? 
Page   1.  line  7.  strike  out  "$82,256,000"  and 
Insert  ■■$115,700,000'  in  lieu  thereof. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  this  afternoon  not  to  seek  a  roUcall 
on  this  amendment,  but  perhaps  because 
it  is  timely  to  conunent  on  efforts  made 
to  negate  the  value  of  the  Peace  Corps 
experiment,  on  the  basis  of  what  the  re- 
sults have  been  in  the  cumulative  rec- 
ord of  congressional  and  administration 
support. 

What  I  propose  to  ti*y  to  do  is  to  at  least 
have  this  House  momentarily  be  made 
aware  of  the  state  of  the  world,  and  the 
disarray  that  is  collectively  the  lot  of 
what  passes  for  civilization — disarray 
that  we  have  to  contend  with. 

My  argument  today  is  not  necessarily 
predicated  on  the  narrow  ground  of  what 
this  amendment  may  present,  perhaps, 
as  a  means  of  solving  the  problem  of 
providing  interim  employment  for  young 
people,  after  receiving  their  formal  edu- 
cation. Instead,  it  is  to  recognize,  trite 
as  it  may  seem,  that  we  are  a  global  com- 
munity. The  hemisphere  that  we  share 
with  Latin  America,  for  example,  will  see 
that  part  of  the  world  grow  in  24  years 
to  double  its  present  size,  in  population. 
Another  part  of  the  world,  Africa,  will 
within  27  years  double  its  size.  In  the 
withdrawal  symptoms  that  I  note  day  to 
day,  whether  one  measures  them  by  the 
vote  of  this  body  in  dealing  with  the  In- 
ternational Development  Bank  or  in  the 
disinclination  toward  further  foreign 
aid.  or  the  variety  of  other  ways  in  which 
I  see  us  turning  inward,  I  think  that  the 
relative  pittance  of  an  expanded  Peace 
Corps  is  worth  the  effort,  especially  in  the 


ironic  scope  of  a  $304  million  budget  sub- 
mitted by  this  administration,  because 
the  Peace  Corps  provides  a  generation 
of  Americans  a  chance  to  come  face  to 
face  with  the  problems  that  they  are  go- 
ing to  deal  with,  or  perhaps  v,e  will  all  be 
trying  to  deal  with  if  we  are  to  survive 
in  some  fashion  over  our  lifetime.  Per- 
haps my  amendment  can  be  wTitten  off 
as  naive.  It  can  be  written  off.  perhaps, 
as  insensitive  to  the  kinds  of  problems 
that  have  been  ciicd  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  and  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado. But  I  would  prefer  to  see  this  coun- 
try make  some  mistakes  in  that  direc- 
tion if  the  mistakes  serve  to  bring  the 
citizenry  face  to  face  v\i:h  tho^e  realities 
faced  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  facts  I  do  not  think  are  in  dispute 
are  as  follows:  We  have  seen  a  sharp 
increase  in  the  last  3  years,  from  19.000 
applicants  in  1970  to  33.000  applicants  in 
1974.  in  interest  in  Peace  Corps  positions. 
We  have  seen  as  recently  as  last  year,  a 
gap  of  more  than  1.700  positions  between 
the  number  of  volunteers  produced  by 
the  Peace  Corps  and  the  number  actually 
sought  by  would-be  host  nations.  We 
have  seen  a  gradual  chilling  of  interest, 
whether  it  be  with  malice  aforethought 
or  by  inattentiveness  on  the  part  of  this 
administration,  in  the  whole  Peace  Corps 
concept,  and  we  can  see  this  in  the 
budget,  which  has  been  reduced  sub- 
stantially over  the  course  of  the  last  4 
or  5  years,  from  1963's  high  of  $115.7 
million  to  a  low,  in  the  1972  request,  of 
$71.2  million. 

My  point  in  suggesting  today  thai  we 
at  least  return  to  where  we  were  in  the 
1968  and  1969  budgets  is  not  to  contend 
with  the  reality  of  the  likelihood  of  get- 
ting the  administration  or  the  committee 
or  the  Congress  to  change  its  mind;  it  is 
just  to  point  out  v.hat  has  been  rather 
grimly  pointed  out  by  someone  who  I 
think  is  as  well  documented,  Robert  Heil- 
brower,  in  a  recent  essay.  "The  Human 
Prospect."  This  essay,  which  will  be  the 
subject  of  a  lengthier  work  to  be  pub- 
lished this  month,  refiects  on  the  healing 
prospects  for  mankind,  and  the  kinds  of 
problems  we  face  in — demographics,  in 
food  supply,  and  in  armaments  growing 
without  control — to  name  but  a  few. 
These  are  the  kinds  of  tilings,  it  seems 
to  me.  which  are  going  to  seriously  test 
the  civilizations,  which  we  have  tried  to 
keep  together,  over  the  course  of  the  next 
centurj'. 

We  can,  and  should,  expose  a  part  of 
the  generation  of  Americans  who  are 
going  to  have  the  responsibility  of  wres- 
tling with  these  problems  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  them.  If  we  can  make  them 
advocates  of  a  cause,  which  I  hope  will 
go  away  from  the  "nation-state"  concept 
and  the  ills  that  has  brought,  to  a  recog- 
nition of  the  interdependence  of  those 
who  share  the  same  human  condition.  I 
think  the  effort  will  be  well  made. 

My  point  in  offering  this  amendment 
today  is  not  to  test  what  I  think  is 
basically  a  foregone  conclusion.  A  dis- 
interested administration,  and  certainly 
this  House,  are  at  this  point  not  prepared, 
in  view  of  what  has  happened  over  the 
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course  of  the  93d  Congress,  to  rev*se  the 
pattern  of  foreign  aid  in  genenil.  My 
point  is  just  to  suggest  that  If  i«re  are 
really  to  face  our  responsibilities  ^yond 
those  of  the  moment,  we  unmisfekably 
must  conclude  that  the  morelyoung 
people  we  can  enlist  to  the  caus^f  oxu: 
global  responsibilities,  the  more  ye  can 
challenge  their  idealism,  the  mor 
we  are  to  begin  to  deal  with  the  p: 
we  face  as  a  nation,  and,  more 
tantly,  as  a  world. 

The   CHAIRMAN.    The   time 
gentleman  has  expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  H, 
TON  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
tional  minute. ) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    HARRINGTON.    I    yield 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  g(  ntle- 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  merely  to  ad  1  my 
voice  to  that  of  his  very  eloquent  s  ate- 
ment. 

His  position  is  one  that  is  most  f  rth- 
right.  1  just  wanted  to  praise  the  ge  itle- 
man  for  taking  this  time  to  addres  the 
House  and  offer  his  amendment,  an  1-  the 
sentiments  which  the  gentleman  h#  ex- 
pressed I  subscribe  to  100  percent. 
Mr.  HARRINGTON.  I  apprecia 
gentleman's  patience  in  waiting  f 
to  yield  to  him  and  also  what  the  g 
man  said  with  respect  to  my  rema 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Chai 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendm 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  oi 
eign  Affairs  in  their  recommenda 
$82  million  is  recommending  thelsame 
amount  as  was  requested  by  the  adfiinis 
tration. 

I  think  it  should  be  pointed 
would  be  very  difficult  for  the 
Corps  to  use  during  this  fiscal  ye 
or  all  of  the  increase  recommen 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetti 
Peace  Corps  programing  cycle 
takes  18  months  from  the  time  a  i^uest 
is  developed  in  the  field  to  the  tiiie  the 
volunteer  is  on  the  job.  In  order  Sr  the 
Peace  Corps  to  field  the  additionll  vol- 
unteers, which  presumably  woi^  be 
mandated  by  the  increase,  it  would  have 
to  abandon  its  planning  and  its  progi-am- 
ing  and  its  training  process  and  fevert 
to  the  old  and  unpopular  way  of?fleld- 
ing  bodies  without  regard  to  whether  or 
not  they  actually  have  a  well-p&nned 
job  in  which  to  serve.  s 

The  committee  and  the  Congress  has 
opposed  and  discouraged  this  pi^ctice 
throughout  the  years,  and  now  the^ Peace 
Corps  is  becoming  what  we  all  Relieve 
to  be  a  very  effective  program.  We  do 
not  think  we  should  revert  to  tl^  un- 
soimd  practices  of  the  past.  I 

As  we  can  see,  there  are  only  two 
options  left  to  the  Peace  Corps  If  the 
amendment  were  to  be  approved.lFirst, 
not  using  the  additional  fluids,  aril  sec- 
ond, recnilting  and  fielding  voluiiteers 
without  the  necessary  sJcills,  without 
well-planned  programs  to  work  if  and 
without  adequate  support.  In  my  of  inion 
both  options  speak  for  themselves  |n  op- 
position to  the  amendment  as  proposed. 


Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
can  symnpthize  with  the  factual  concerns 
the  gentleman  suggested  regarding  the 
operations  of  the  Peace  Corps,  but  I 
would  suggest  that  in  an  era  of  ascend- 
ing unemployment,  as  demonstrated  by 
statistical  data,  we  may  see  an  increase 
in  interest  on  the  part  of  this  country's 
population  in  the  Peace  Corps  service.  We 
must  also  consider  the  fact  that  the 
Peace  Corps  has  had  a  25-percent  short- 
fall in  supplying  or  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  host  countries.  I  would  suggest  that 
we  in  the  House  ought  to  be  willing  to 
serve  as  a  prod  to  get  the  Peace  Corps  to 
be  a  little  more  responsive  to  those 
realities. 

On  a  pragmatic  basis,  as  a  means  of 
dealing  with  the  realities  a  new  crop  of 
college  graduates  might  find  themselves 
facing,  this  proposal  of  $115  million 
should  find  acceptance  as  a  way  to  meet 
this  need  and  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
world  as  a  whole.  There  is  ample  reason 
to  try  to  suggest  to  the  administration, 
via  this  an^endment  that  they  broaden 
rather  than  rarrow  the  Peace  Corps,  and 
move  in  the  direction  of  increasing  the 
scope  of  program  and  participation. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
really  know  very  much  about  this  sub- 
ject but  one  of  the  discouragmg  things 
it  seems  to  me  about  this  body  is  that  so 
often  we  debate  important  matters  with- 
out really  talking  about  the  issues  par- 
ticularly at  all.  If  I  thought  we  could 
spend  $115  million  here  and  do  all  the 
good  things  my  idealistic  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  wants  to 
do.  I  would  spend  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  are  wasting  the  money  sending 
people  on  junkets  and  doing  nothing, 
as  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado, suggests,  then  $82  miUion  is  en- 
tirely too  much. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  debate  here  in 
which  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  and 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  an- 
swered the  gentleman  from  Colorado.  If 
he  is  wrong,  that  has  not  been  made 
clear. 

I  would  like  to  see  somebody  stand  up 
who  would  give  us  some  idea  that  $115 
million  would  really  do  the  good  things 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  ad- 
vocates, if  there  is  anything  to  that.  We 
just  talk  around  here  in  a  vacuum.  And 
I  do  not  know  what  the  fellow  in  the 
middle  is  supposed  to  do  except  take  a 
chance,  and  he  might  as  well  flip  a  coin. 
This  is  no  reflection  on  this  particular 
debate.  It  is  just  all  too  typical  of  what 
goes  on. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  would  like  to 
respond  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
and  point  out  this  is  one  of  the  great 
problems  we  had  when  the  project  start- 
ed In  1961.  It  was  then  a  crash  program 
and.  obviously,  presented  new  problems 
that  the  volunteers  had  to  work  to  re- 
solve. 

I  would  like  to  pwint  out  that  we  pres- 
ently  have   about   6.500   in   the   Peace 


Corps.  This  bill  provides  for  an  Increase 
of  only  310  which  I  think  is  reasonable 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  was 
not  adopted  by  the  committee.  The  com- 
mittee has  very  carefully  reviewed  the 
program.  We  allowed  a  very  small  in- 
crease, as  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
stated,  an  increase  of  310  volunteers  for 
the  fiscal  year  1975.  This  is  all  the  Peace 
Corps  can  use  affectively. 

Now,  the  gentleman  who  spoke  before 
me  stated  that  it  takes  13  months  to 
cycle  a  volunteer  into  a  job.  This  period 
cannot  be  shortened  without  lowering 
the  quality  of  the  program.  A  $115  mil- 
lion authorization  could  result  in  a  cra^ 
program  and  produce  the  very  thing  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  John- 
son) talked  about.  We  would  not  want 
that  to  happen  and  so  I  have  to  oppose 
the  increase  in  these  funds. 

Now,  referring  to  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado,  the  only  thing 
I  can  conclude  regarding  the  distin- 
guished gentleman's  constituents  in 
Morocco,  is  that  they  must  have  had 
rich  parents,  because  a  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteer in  the  field  only  receives  on  the 
average  $140  a  month  for  food,  clothing, 
housing,  and  local  transportation.  He 
cannot  have  a  very  big  time  on  that, 
especially  overseas  with  today's  value  of 
the  dollar. 

I  know  many,  many  devoted  Peace 
Corps  volunteers,  who  really  went  out 
on  their  sissignments  with  a  missionary 
spirit,  who  gave  of  themselves  and  sacri- 
ficed many  advantages.  They  were  not 
all  yoimg  people,  some  were  older.  Our 
average  Peace  Corps  volimteer  today  is 
28  years  old.  He  is  not  a  youngster  fresh 
out  of  college.  We  are  sending  many 
skilled  and  trained  volunteers  over  there. 
The  Peace  Corps,  in  my  mind,  has  con- 
tinued to  be  moved  by  the  same  kind  of 
missionai-y  spirit  which  has  been  a  part 
of  its  tradition  from  the  start. 

I  know  some  volimteers  have  come 
back  disgusted;  but  that  happens  even 
to  some  Members  of  this  body  who  come 
here  for  one  term  and  go  home  feeling 
disillusioned  because  they  have  not  found 
the  Congress,  the  Government,  and  the 
world  to  their  liking. 

I  do  not  know  how  anyone  could  go 
overseas  and  have  a  big  junket  in  a  for- 
eign country  Uving  on  less  than  $140  a 
month. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  agree 
with  the  questioning  whether  or  not 
these  people  are  giving  accurate  stories. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  heard 
this.  I  have  heard  it  many,  many  times. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this.  How 
many  hours  were  spent  in  committee 
hearings  in  preparation  for  this?  How 
many  people  were  interviewed?  How 
many  committee  members  ever  talked  to 
returning  Peace  Corps  volunteers? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  have  talked  to  many 
volunteers  over  a  period  of  years.  I  re- 
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member  in  1968  when  we  were  in  Chicago 
at  a  convention  of  my  party  that  they 
were  out  there  in  large  numbers.  They 
were  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  even  though  they  may  have  dif- 
fered with  many  older  people  about  our 
domestic  politics. 

I  have  talked  with  some  Members  that 
have  come  back  from  overseas  visits,  and 
with  many  members  of  my  committee 
who  have  been  in  foreign  countries  and 
have  seen  good  Peace  Corps  projects,  es- 
pecially in  Latin  America,  particularly 
the  coimtry  of  Colombia,  very  worth- 
while projects;  and  in  Africa,  where  the 
Peace  Corps  has  had  some  worthwhile 
projects;  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

Sometimes  we  come  up  with  a  bad 
apple  in  a  barrel.  Sometimes  people  are 
not  satisfied  with  their  assignments  in  a 
foreign  country.  Sometimes  they  do  not 
fit  their  assignments.  This  can  happen. 
I  am  sure  some  volunteers,  including  the 
couple  in  Morocco,  had  legitimate  com- 
plaints. But  we  cannot  judge  the  whole 
Peace  Corps  operation  by  the  experience 
of  two  dissatisfied  volunteers. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  tlie  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman,  we  cannot  judge 
the  Peace  Corps  Uke  that;  but  again  and 
again  we  hear  reports  that  there  needs 
some  kind  of  oversight  and  direction.  We 
never  get  a  report  back  to  the  Congress 
where  the  thing  is  succeeding  and  where 
it  Is  failing.  It  seems  to  me  that  could 
be  the  function  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Well,  oiu-  committee 
has  visited  many  of  these  countries  in 
which  the  Peace  Corps  has  projects' and, 
of  course,  we  are  examining  the  Peace 
Corps  operations  and  budget  every  year. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thsmk  the  gentlemsm  for 
yielding  to  me.  My  question,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  perhaps  similar  to  the  one  that 
has  just  been  discussed  here.  That  is 
the  amoimt  of  oversight  which  is  being 
given  in  the  training  program. 

I  know  that  we  all  are  the  victims  of 
rumors  and  protests  from  time  to  time 
from  our  constituents,  but  I  would  not 
dare  repeat  something  which  came  to 
my  office  last  week  about  a  training  pro- 
gram where  one  young  man  was  abused 
almost  beyond  belief,  sexually  and 
otherwise.  I  just  cannot  think  that  we 
should  continue  to  fund  this  program 
without  some  si>eciflc  oversight,  some 
direction  and  some  course  of  corrections. 

Some  of  the  things  that  are  going  on, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  philosophies  being 
taught  and  practiced,  should  be  checked 
more  thoroughly.  As  well  as  a  more  in- 
depth  research  into  the  character  and 
reputation  of  the  applicants. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Morgan 


was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolnia  one  report 
which  refiect  on  how  the  committee 
does  function  with  respect  to  its  over- 
sight responsibilities.  Here  is  a  report  of 
a  staff  survey  team  which  we  sent  out 
to  the  field  in  February,  1973.  The  report 
reviews  carefully  Peace  Corps  operations 
in  the  field,  identifies  problems  and  sug- 
gests remedies.  I  will  make  sure  the  gen- 
tleman gets  a  copy  of  this  report  for  his 
reference. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  I  thank 
the  Chairman. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  came  to  the  Chamber 
expecting  to  vote  for  this  bill,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  my  colleague  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Johnson)  raised  some 
serious  questions  which  have  not  been 
satisfactorily  answered  at  this  time.  I 
am  wondering  if  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  would  be  willing  to  respond 
to  these  questions. 

Could  the  chairman  tell  us  exactly 
how  much  time  was  spent  on  hearings  on 
workload  factors,  a  specific  line  of  ques- 
tioning Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado  h£is 
raised?  It  is  a  very  serious  matter  if 
volunteers  are  being  sent  over  there  and 
are  working  4  hours  a  week,  cannot  re- 
ceive additional  teaching  assignments, 
cannot  find  an  outlet  for  their  idealism. 
The  taxpayers  are  not  getting  their 
money's  worth.  If  this  is  true  the  pro- 
gram ought  not  to  be  increased,  but  cur- 
tailed. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder  how  much 
time  the  committee  spent  on  this. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  spent  2  days  in  hearings  on 
this  bill.  We  heard  all  the  witnesses  who 
requested  to  be  heard.  We  had  no  outside 
witnesses,  no  ex-Peace  Corps  volunteers 
or  others  requesting  to  be  heard. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  committee  stud- 
ies this  program  during  the  year,  here 
and  in  the  field,  and  through  staff  in- 
vestigations. I  am  not  saying  that  there 
are  no  dissatisfied  volunteers.  There  are 
some.  Chances  are  that  a  few  Peace 
Corps  volimteers  are  dissatisfied  with 
their  training  and  with  their  assign- 
ments. When  we  find  such  cases,  we  look 
into  them  and  call  them  to  the  Agency's 
attention. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
specifically,  did  the  hearings  elicit  any 
information  about  the  workload  of  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  sent  to  Morocco  or  other 
countries? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  No,  we  did  not  break 
down  program  operations  in  individual 
countries  during  the  hearings. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  The  gentleman  did 
not  hold  hearings?  Would  that  not  be 
an  appropriate  function  of  the  commit- 
tee? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  This  is  the  first  com- 
plaint we  have  had  about  Peace  Corps 
work  assignments  In  Morocco  where 
there  are  over  150  volunteers.  If  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  had  called  this 


complaint  to  my  attention,  I  certainly 
would  have  developed  it  during  the  hear- 
ings. I  would  be  glad  to  pursue  it  with 
the  Peace  Corps  after  passage  of  the  bill 
if  the  gentleman  has  not  done  so  already 
and  wishes  us  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BEARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BEIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman stated  hearings  had  been  held,  in 
response  to  a  question  asked  earlier,  and 
held  up  a  pamphlet  saying  that  this  was 
a  staff  committee  survey. 

The  gentleman  made  mention  of  the 
fact  that  a  study  on  oversight  had  been 
held,  a  staff  committee  survey  was  pre- 
sented. What  exactly  is  a  staff  commit- 
tee survey? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Well,  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs are  often  sent  on  investigative  as- 
signments to  view  the  operation  of  pro- 
grams under  our  committee's  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Mr.  BEARD.  What  exactly  do  they  do? 
Do  they  go  out  in  the  field  themselves? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  They  go  out  into  the 
field  on  the  instructions  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  BEARD.  They  go  to  the  other 
countries,  and  they  visit  with  members 
of  the  Peace  Corps? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BEARD.  So  how  much  direct  con- 
tact do  the  members  of  the  committee 
and  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  leg- 
islating have  with  these  people?  Where 
do  they  come  in? 

How  many  sictual  minutes  of  hearings 
have  the  members  held  regarding  com- 
plaints and  problems? 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  prob- 
lems and  complaints  regarding  the  Peace 
Corps  ever  since  I  have  been  up  here,  and 
I  am  amazed  to  find  out  that  these  are 
the  first  two  complaints  the  committee 
has  heard  about. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  travel  on  study 
missions  abroad,  they  also  attend  sub- 
committee and  committee  briefings  and 
hearings  at  which  these  programs  are 
discussed.  They  also  study  reports  pre- 
pared by  committee  staff  and  by  the 
GAO.  I  may  add  that  we  investigate  every 
complaint  that  is  sent  to  the  committee; 
we  investigate  each  one.  If  the  gentleman 
has  a  complaint  and  he  sends  it  in  tomor- 
row, we  will  investigate  it. 

Mr.  BEARD.  Who  investigates  it? 
Would  the  members  be  involved  in  it? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  members  who  have 
appropriate  jurisdiction,  the  full  com- 
mittee and  the  staff  of  the  full  commit- 
tee. 

Staff  investigations  are  going  on  all 
the  time  and  the  committee  is  apprised 
of  the  results,  just  as  it  was  in  1973. 
after  the  field  study  of  the  Peace  Corps 
operations  in  Asia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
this  year  the  full  committee  had  about 
an  hour  and  a  half  hearing — perhaps  it 
was  1  hour  and  15  minutes — on  the 
Peace  Corps.  That  is  about  the  extent 
of  it. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  not  correct.  We  had  a  2-day 
hearing. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong) jrield. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been 
listening  to  the  dialog  concerning  this 
legislation.  I  had  a  meeting  last  week 
with  some  people,  including  an  ambas- 
sador of  one  of  the  African  countries, 
and  he  gave  me  a  very  fine  report  on 
what  they  had  accomplished  there. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong >  has  expired. 

(On    request   of    Mr.    Hunt,    and   by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Armstrong  was 
allowed    to    proceed    for    1    additional 
|i,i  minute.> 

ti'  Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Cholrman.  as  I  said, 

the  reports  were  good.  However,  as  to  the 
caliber  of  the  people  who  were  now  com- 
ing to  them,  he  said  they  were  older  peo- 
ple with  a  little  bit  more  actual  knowl- 
edge of  the  job. 

I  am  wondering,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
view  of  the  discussion  that  has  developed 
here,  whether  we  could  not  in  the  legis- 
lation or  in  the  review  of  the  history 
here,  develop  something  whereby  a  team 
of  people  could  be  appointed  to  look  into 
various  complaints,  actually  look  into 
them.  I  do  not  mean  to  ask  the  Peace 
Corps  or  to  ask  the  people  who  are  there 
what  happened,  but  we  could  have  some- 
one really  look  into  it.  just  as  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  country  I  asked  about  and 
got  the  very  good  report. 

I  think  this  might  solve  our  problem, 
because  it  is  becoming  rather  irritating 
in  some  of  its  facets. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Of  course,  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  I 
am  glad  to  assure  any  Member  that  if  he 
has  a  complaint  of  any  sort  about  mat- 
ters under  our  jurisdiction,  we  will  pur- 
sue it  overseas  or  in  Washington  or 
wherever  necessary.  If  there  is  a  legiti- 
mate complaint,  we  will  be  glad  to  look 
into  it. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  that  there  are  some  very  good 
reports  coming  back  about  the  Peace 
Corps,  especially  about  the  work  of  the 
more  skilled  volunteers  who  are  ibeing 
sent  overseas. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  take  the  floor 
in  support  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. Dr.  Morgan,  in  saying  that  com- 
plaints are  investigated. 

I  happen  to  be  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  State  Department  Person- 
nel and  Foreign  Operations,  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  personnel  in  any  field 
of  foreign  operations.  Sometimes  com- 
plaints come  to  my  committee,  and  we 
look  into  each  and  every  one  of  them.  I 
will  just  given  the  Members  one  example. 


I  did  not  wait  for  this  complaint  to 
come.  I  read  a  story  In  the  Washington 
Post  about  the  Peace  Corps  Director  In 
Thailand,  who  Is  a  former  astronaut  by 
the  name  of  Eisle. 

The  story  said  that  the  reporter  went 
to  interview  him  and  asked  him  how 
much  his  salary  was  as  country  director, 
and  he  said,  "That's  none  of  your  damn 
business,"  and  there  were  a  few  more 
comments  like  that. 

There  was  another  report  that  he  had 
a  party  on  a  yacht  up  there  that  cost 
$700  of  Peace  Corps  funds. 

So  I  called  the  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps  and  asked  him  to  come  to  my  office, 
and  he  did.  I  said,  "Have  you  read  this 
article?" 

He  said  that  he  had. 

I  said.  "How  much  of  it  is  factual?" 

He  said.  "Well,  the  part  about  the 
party  is  not  true.  He  paid  for  it  himself." 

I  said,  "What  is  his  salary?" 

And  I  believe  he  said — I  am  speaking 
from  memory — that  it  was  about  $34,000 
a  year,  which  is  a  pretty  fancy  salary. 

Of  course,  all  the  astronauts  who  want 
to  turn  their  achievements,  whatever 
they  may  have  been,  into  cash,  want  to 
get  a  pension  when  they  quit. 

Then  they  usually  get  to  endorse  some 
products,  and  this  one  got  a  job  in  the 
Peace  Corps.  "Well."  I  saio.  "what  do 
you  propose  to  do  about  this  fellow?"  He 
said.  "We  are  going  to  replace  him."  I 
thought  that  was  salutary,  and  I  thought 
he  ought  to  be  replaced. 

I  went  home  the  next  week.  I  was 
making  a  speed  in  a  county  I  have  only 
had  for  about  4  years,  and  I  told  about 
this  situation  and  pointed  out  that  the 
matter  had  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  and  that  the  proper  com- 
mittee had  looked  into  it  and  that  some- 
thing was  being  done. 

A  lady  came  up  afterward  and  said, 
'Do  you  know  his  first  wife  is  from  this 
coimty  and  is  a  constituent  of  yours?"  I 
said  no.  I  did  not.  She  said,  "Do  you  know 
this  chap  walked  away  from  his  four 
children  and  would  not  support  them  and 
his  wife  had  to  go  to  work  to  support 
them?"  I  said,  "I  do  not  know  that, 
either,  but  I  am  glad  that  they  are  going 
to  fire  him  and  they  should  have  fired 
him." 

So  we  do  look  into  these  things.  You 
know,  in  an  organization  as  big  as  the 
State  Department  or  the  Peace  Corps 
or  any  of  the  others  you  will  have  com- 
plaints some  of  which  may  be  justified 
and  some  of  which  may  not  be  justified. 
I  did  not  look  into  whether  or  not  Mr. 
Eisle  had  a  psychiatrist  24  hours  a  day 
with  him.  I  do  know  some  former  astro- 
nauts (iid  and  have.  We  have  one  run- 
ning for  the  Senate  in  Ohio;  his  name 
is  John  Glenn.  When  I  knew  him,  when 
he  was  first  a  candidate,  he  was  out  of 
the  business  of  being  an  astronaut  and 
into  the  business  of  being  a  candidate, 
but  he  had  his  psychiatrist  who  was  still 
being  paid  by  NASA.  ^  said,  "What  is  this 
psychiatrist  for?  '  And  he  said.  "Oh,  we 
all  have  a  psychiatrist  with  us  24  hours 
a  day." 

Now.  obviously,  ir.  the  case  of  Mr.  Eisle, 
they  did  not  send  his  psychiatrist  with 
him  to  Thailand,  sc  we  had  to  bring  him 
home  from  Thailand,  or  they  are  bring- 


ing him  home,  but  the  point  I  am  trying 
to  make  is  that  the  committee  does  ex- 
ercise oversight.  Just  because  you  get  a 
couple  of  foul  balls  in  an  organization, 
you  cannot  condemn  the  whole  orgsmiza- 
tion. 

I  support  the  chairman  when  he  says 
each  and  every  complaint  brought  to  the 
committee  is  looked  into,  but  I  believe  I 
should  say  not  each  and  every  complaint 
is  justified;  some  are  and  some  are  not. 
However,  the  committee  does  exercise 
oversight. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

I  think  it  is  strange.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  Peace  Corps  o£Qcia]s,  with  their 
highly  paid  administrative  staff,  did  not 
know  what  this  director  in  Thailand  was 
doing.  I  do  not  know  how  much  time 
elapsed  before  this  was  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
or  how  much  time  it  took  to  get  him  by 
the  nape  of  the  neck  and  out  of  there, 
but  does  it  not  seem  strange  that  most 
of  these  scandals  are  never  discovered 
by  the  costly  administrative  staff  in  the 
Peace  Corps,  I  would  ask  my  friend  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  HAYS.  WiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  All  I  can  tell  you  is  when  I 
had  the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  up 
in  the  ofQce  he  told  me  that  he  had  been 
to  Thailand  and  had  planned  to  remove 
the  gentleman  in  question  in  any  case 
but  they  were  leaving  him  there  until 
they  got  another  director  back  in  and 
out  there.  I  told  him  if  he  was  as  bad 
as  he  appeared  to  be  and  bad  enough  to 
be  released,  they  ought  to  remove  him 
and  leave  them  without  a  director  imtil  a 
new  one  got  out  there.  He  did  not  neces- 
sarily take  my  ad\'ice,  but  I  decided  I 
would  not  push  it  any  further  since  he 
gave  me  his  word  he  would  be  replaced. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  think,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  that  the  committee  is  riding  herd 
on  these  as  well  as  other  activities  vmder 
the  foreign  giveaway  program,  but  it  is 
not  riding  close  herd  on  the  activities  of 
some  of  these  people. 

Mr.  HAYS.  WUl  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  we  are  not  giving  them  enough 
oversight.  Perhaps  during  the  week  of 
the  Easter  recess  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  could  join  me  and  we  might  go  out 
and  take  a  look  at  a  couple  of  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  an  idea  that  if  you 
and  I  were  to  inspect  the  operations  of 
the  Peace  Corps  and  the  so-called  tech- 
nicians in  the  foreign  giveaway  program, 
that  we  could  spend  6  months  going 
around  the  world  and  never  track  down 
some  of  these  misfits. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it.  But  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  I  think,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 

further 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  heard  about  the  time  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  made  a  trip 
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uiuinnounced,  without  even  letting  the 
State  Department  know,  to  Colombia, 
and  walked  into  the  Ambassador's  office 
the  next  morning,  after  I  got  there  late 
the  night  before,  and  told  him  I  wanted 
to  look  over  the  foreign  aid  situation. 
And  I  thought  the  Ambassador's  teeth 
were  going  to  fall  out  on  the  floor  because 
they  did  not  know  I  was  any  closer  to 
Colombia  than  Washington. 

I  found  out  a  lot  of  things  which  were 
straightened  out  subsequently. 

So  I  just  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  we  do  not  have  enough  time  to 
do  that  more  often,  and  I  wish  we  could, 
and  I  will  plead  guilty  to  the  fact  that 
we  do  not  give  as  much  oversight  as  we 
ought  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  best  way  to  cure  the 
situation  is  to  get  rid  of  this  outfit.  Our 
foreign  affairs  around  the  world  are  in  a 
shambles  today,  not  necessarily  because 
of  the  Peace  Corps,  perhaps  despite  the 
Peace  Corps,  but  they  are  in  a  shambles. 
This  organization  is  making  no  contribu- 
tion to  a  better  situation  for  the  United 
States  internationally  except  to  spend 
$100  million,  or  close  to  it,  every  year,  as 
it  has  been  doing  since  1961. 

Let  me  say  with  respect  to  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  include  the  Peace  Corps  as  a 
whole,  that  there  is  an  old  saying  that  in 
the  expenditure  of  public  money,  it  ap- 
pears to  belong  to  nobody,  and  therefore 
it  is  easy  to  bestow  it  on  somebody.  That 
is  the  story  here  today. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

jdr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  I  am 
inclined  to  agree  with  some  of  the  things 
the  gentleman  says,  because  we  do  not 
give  enough  oversight  because  we  do  not 
have  time  to.  But,  let  me  just  say  this 
about  that  trip  to  Colombia,  that  I  looked 
at  the  Peace  Corps  too,  while  I  was  there, 
and  I  found  in  that  coimtry.  in  my  judg- 
ment for  whatever  it  is  worth,  that  the 
Peace  Corps  was  doing  a  lot  more  good 
than  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Which,  in  view  of  some 
of  the  sorry  foreign  aid  projects,  could 
mean  something  or  absolutely  nothing  as 
far  as  the  Peace  Corps  is  concerned. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to 
remark  that  when  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  and  others  say  that  all 
complaints  are  looked  into.  I  am  a  lit- 
tle bit  reminded  of  the  story  about 
the  investigation  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln made  one  time  when  someone 
asked  him  for  a  credit  rating  when  he 
was  a  practicing  lawyer  back  in  Spring- 
field, 111.  He  wrote  them  back  a  letter, 
and  he  said  that  this  fellow  was  in  a 
room  with  a  table  and  two  chairs,  and 
that  there  is  a  large  rathole  in  one 
comer,  and  Lincoln  said,  "The  rathole 
will  bear  looking  into." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  <Mr.  Harrington). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

(By  imanimous  consent.  Mr.  Conyers 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 


SPEAKER  ASKED  TO  BESPOND  TO  NIXON 
MEDIA   BLITZ 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sent 
this  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
less  than  an  hour  ago,  and  I  think  it  is 
of  sufficient  importance  to  read  it  to 
those  Members  who  are  in  the  Chamber 
at  this  time: 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  writing  you  today 
to  urge  in  the  strongest  possible  way  that 
you  promptly  sp>eak  out  In  defense  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Its  Judiciary 
Committee.  During  the  past  month  the 
President  has  held  two  news  conferences  and 
has  appeared  in  Chicago  and  Houston.  Those 
appearances  were  televised  in  their  entirety 
and  they  have  been  complemented  by  news 
briefings  and  appearances  on  talk  shows  by 
Presidential  aides. 

The  President's  media  blitz  is  creating  the 
impression  that  it  is  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Its  Judiciary  Committee  that 
should  be  under  impeachment  investigation, 
not  Richard  Nixon.  Operation  Candor  has 
been  replaced  by  Operation  Deception  and 
unless  it  is  answered  in  the  same  media 
which  carry  the  wholly  erroneous  charges,  the 
Institution  of  our  government  which  has 
elected  you  its  Speaker  may  be  fatally  dam- 
aged. Therefore,  I  urge  that  you  Immediately 
contact  the  three  major  networks  and  de- 
mand the  right  to  respond  to  blatant  mis- 
statements by  the  President.  You  would  be 
doing  so  not  as  a  Democrat,  but  as  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  as  a  representative 
of  the  Congress  Itself,  not  the  third  district 
of  Oklahoma.  Should  the  networks  refuse 
what  would  basically  be  a  nonpartisan  re- 
quest under  the  Fairness  Doctrine,  which 
would  surmount  the  problem  seen  by  our 
distinguished  colleague  Torbert  Macdonald 
when  he  announced  hearings  this  morning  to 
change  the  Equal  Time  Doctrine  to  allow 
response  to  the  President's  partisanship,  I 
would  then  suggest  you  petition  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

In  my  opinion,  the  constitutional  role  of 
the  House  through  its  chosen  vehicle,  the 
Judiciary  Conunlttee.  has  been  violently  mis- 
interpreted by  the  President.  I  see  at  least 
six  areas  where  seriovis  errors  must  be  cor- 
rected: 

1.  The  idea  that  It  Is  the  President  who 
determines  what  constitutes  an  Impeachable 
offense,  not  the  House  of  Representatives. 

2.  The  Idea  that  "bribery,  treason  and 
other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors"  relate 
soley  to  indictable  crimes  and  not  to  crimes 
against  the  general  welfare  which  cannot  be 
Incorporated  in  the  criminal  statutes  because 
they  are  crimes  only  a  President  has  the 
power  to  commit. 

3.  The  suggestion  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee intends  "to  pull  a  U-Haul  trailer  up 
to  the  doors  of  the  White  House  and  cart 
away  docviments  to  be  pawed  through  on  a 
fishing  expedition",  instead  of  the  limited  re- 
quest already  made  for  Information  and  the 
responsible  desire  to  know  how  White  House 
files  are  catalogued  so  that  a  fishing  expedi- 
tion would,  in  point  of  fact,  not  be  necessary. 

4.  The  suggestion  that  ^>eclal  Watergate 
Prosecutor  Jaworski  had  gained  "everything 
he  needs"  while,  at  this  very  moment,  he  is 
reported  to  be  preparing  additional  sub- 
poenas to  be  served  on  the  White  House  to 
gain  information  which  was  requested  as 
far  back  as  August  1973. 

5.  The  President's  historical  Inaccuracy  In 
claiming  all  Presidents  had  resisted  con- 
gressional demands  for  documents  when  the 
same  Presidents  specifically  said  that  such 
a  necessity  for  confidentiality  did  not  include 
Impeachment  inquiries. 

6.  The  allegation  that  Richard  Nixon  is  the 
Presidency  Itself,  not  just  one  President. 

Should  you  feel  that  you  yourself  would 
not  be  the  Ideal  spokesman  In  this  matter,  I 
believe  It  would  be  appropriate  for  you  to 
designate  whomever  you  may  choose.  But  be- 


cause of  your  position  of  absolute  leadership 
within  the  house,  you  should  initiate  the 
request. 

The  President,  after  all,  has  had  many 
hours  of  prime  television  time  due  to  bis 
position  as  leader  of  the  Executive  Branch, 
not  as  lender  of  the  Republican  Party.  As  I 
mentioned,  he  has  predicated  his  defense 
against  our  Impeachment  inquiry  on  defend- 
ing the  presidency  itself.  Therefore  it  would 
be  wholly  apprc^riate  for  you  to  demand  the 
right  to  clarify  the  President's  misstatements 
because  of  your  role  in  the  Legislative 
Branch. 

The  truth  is  being  blurred  because  of  the 
domination  of  television  and  the  airwaves  by 
the  President  and  his  agents.  If  ever  there 
were  a  time  for  the  Speaker  to  speak,  it  is 
now. 

Sincerely, 

John  Conyers, 
Member  o/  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  2.  Section  3  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
(22  U.S.C.  2502)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(c)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized 
for  fiscal  year  1975,  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  Peace  Corps  for  fis- 
cal year  1975  such  additional  amount  as 
may  be  necessary  not  in  excess  of  $1.(X)0,0(X) 
for  increases  in  salary,  pay,  retirement,  or 
other  employee  benefits  authorized  by  law. 

"(d)  The  Director  of  ACTION  is  author- 
ized to  transfer  to  the  readjustment  allow- 
ance. ACTION,  account  at  the  Treasury  De- 
partment from  any  sums  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  in  fiscal 
year  1975  not  to  exceed  $315,000  to  rectify 
the  imbalance  in  the  Peace  Corps  readjust- 
ment allowance  account  for  the  period 
March  1.  1961.  to  February  28.  1973. 

"(e)  The  Director  of  ACTION  is  author- 
ized to  waive  claims  resulting  from  erroneous 
payments  of  readjustment  allowances  to 
Peace  Corps  Volunteers  who  terminated  their 
volunteer  service  between  March  1.  1961,  and 
February  28,  1973.  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  5584  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  names  of  the  recipients  of  such 
overpayments  may  be  unknown. 

"(f)  Disbursing  and  certifying  officers  of 
the  Peace  Corps  and  ACTION  are  relieved 
from  liability  for  Improper  or  Incorrect  pay- 
ments of  readjustment  allowances  made  to 
volunteers  between  March  1,  1961,  and  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1973,  other  than  any  cases  known  to 
have  resulted  from  fraud,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  82a  2,  c  of  title 
31,  Unit«d  States  Code.",  the  first  section  of 
the  Act  entiled  'An  Act  to  provide  permanent 
authority  for  the  relief  of  certain  disbursing 
officers,  and  for  other  purposes',  t^proved 
August  11,  1955  (31  U.S.C.  82a-2),  and  of 
section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  fix 
the  responsibilities  of  disbursing  and  certify- 
ing officers,  and  for  other  purposes',  approved 
December  29,  1941   (33  U.S.C.  82c) ." 

Mr.  MORGAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  redvest  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE   AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  3.  be- 
ginning in  line  3.  strike  out  "such  additional 
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am«unts  as  may  be  necessary"  and  Insert 
iu  lieu  thereof  "not  in  excess  of  $1,000,000". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  last  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  3,  be- 
ginning In  line  a  strike  out  "section  82a-2. 
c  of  title  31.  United  States  Code.'."  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "theiflrst  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  t^  provide 
permRnent  authority  for  the  relief  kf  certain 
disbursing  officers,  and  for  other  purjyjses', 
approved  August  11,  1965  (31  VS.G.  82a-a). 
and  of  section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  'j^a  Act  to 
fix  the  responsibilities  of  disbursing ,  and 
certifying  officers,  and  tur  other  |irurposes.' 
approved  December  29,  1941  (33  U.S|C.  82c)." 

MODinCAnON    TO   COMMrrTEE    AMEITDMENT 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairma|i,  I  ask 
tinanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendment  which  appears  on  page  3  of 
the  reported  bill  be  modified  by  striking 
out  the  figure  "33"  on  page  3.  line  9.  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "31". 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  modification 
merely  corrects  a  typographical  error  in 
the  reported  bill. 

It  inserts  a  reference  to  title  31  of  the 
United  State  Code  in  lieu  of  the  incor- 
rect reference  to  title  33. 

"Ilie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objfction  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection.  t 

The  modification  to  the  colamittee 
amendment  was  agreed  to.  I 

The  committee  amendment,  s^  modi- 
fled,  was  agreed  to.  if 

AMENDMEirr    OFTFRED    BT     MR.    WI^LEN 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman^  I  offer 
an  amendment.  :^ 

The  Clerk  read  as  f oUows :         i 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  WHALfN:  Page 
3,  after  line  9.  Insert  the  following:   ^ 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  5(c)  of  the  Pe«#e  Corps 
Act  (22  VB.C.  3604(c))   is  amendedtf- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$76"  and  fiosertlng 
"$100"  m  lieu  thereof:  and  | 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$125"  and  tisertlng 
••$176"  in  lieu  thereof.  ^ 

(b)  Section  6(1»  of  such  Act  (^  U.S.C. 
2505(1))  is  amended  by  striking  o\Mt  "$125" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$176''| 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  thl«  section 
shall  only  apply  with  respect  to  miinths  of 
satisfactory  service  beginning  after  ibe  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  | 

(d)  In  addition  to  amounts  autboj 
fiscal  year  1975,  there  are  author 
appropriated  for  the  Peace  Corps  f| 
year  1975  not  in  excess  of  $2,103,0 
creases  in  readjustment  allowances 
Ized  by  this  section. 


dis- 
ike  to 

order. 


Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
cussing  this  amendment  I  would 
cover  three  points. 

First  a  bit  of  background  is  in 

As  I  think  all  Members  know,|Peace 
Corjja  volunteers  serve  for  a  peri<il  of  2 
years.  Emring  that  period  of  _ 
receive  no  pay.  Rather  they  r. 
subsistence  allowance.  This  mea: 
during  this  very  productive  pe 
their  life,  they  receive  no  inc 

therefore,  are  unable  to  accum 

savings.  In  recognition  of  this  ti 
Congress  in  passing  the  1961  Peac^Corps 
Act  provided  for  a  $75  a  month  re#ljust- 
ment  allowance  to  volunteers  and;|B  $125 
a   month   readjustment   allowat^e   for 


heads  of  families  and  for  Peace  Corps 
volimteer  leaders.  Hiis  money  would  ac- 
cumulate to  the  credit  of  the  volunteers, 
the  heads  of  families,  and  the  Peace 
Corps  leaders  and  would  be  given  to  them 
at  the  end  of  their  2-year  term. 

As  the  title  of  this  section  suggests, 
this  money  would  then  be  used  by  the 
returning  Peace  Corpsman  in  readjust- 
ing to  domestic  civilian  life.  He  would, 
of  course,  require  some  funds  during  that 
period  he  was  seeking  work.  It  also  would 
cover  other  costs  of  readjustment,  such 
as  outfitting  himself  or  herself  in  a  new 
wardrobe,  replacing  the  car  he  or  she 
sold  prior  to  joining  the  Peace  Corps, 
and  providing  funds  for  the  Peace  Corps 
volunteer  to  further  his  or  her  education. 

Second,  what  does  this  amendment 
propose?  The  amendment  proposes  an 
increase  of  $25  a  month,  from  $75  to  $100 
for  volimteers  and  an  increase  from  $125 
to  $175  a  month  for  heads  of  families 
and  for  Peace  Corps  leaders.  This  rep- 
resents, respectively,  an  increase  of  33 '/s 
percent  and  40  percent.  The  total  cost 
of  this  amendment,  if  it  were  incorpo- 
rated in  this  measure,  would  be  $2,103,- 
000.  The  amendment  is  so  written  that 
this  in  no  way  would  affect  the  authori- 
zation of  approximately  $82  million. 
Rather  it  would  represent  an  increase 
over  the  $82  million  authorization  figure. 

Third,  why  should  this  amendment  be 
adopted?  In  my  opinion,  the  premise  of 
this  amendment  is  reflected  in  two 
words:  Inflation  and  equity.  Since  the 
$75  and  $125  figures  were  adopted  in 
1961,  the  Consumer  Price  Index  has  in- 
creased by  56.4  percent.  Yet  there  has 
been  absolutely  no  increase  in  the  read- 
justment allowance  to  Peace  Corpsmen. 
Thus  inflation  is  an  important  consid- 
eration. 

I  also  say  equity,  because  the  Federal 
Government  has  recognized  the  problem 
of  inflation  in  other  programs  which  it 
carries  out. 

Let  me  give  three  examples.  Since  1961, 
maximum  social  security  benefits  have 
incresised  by  221  percent. 

Since  1961,  the  salary  of  GS-7  and 
GS-11  employees  to  which  the  disability 
benefits  of  Peace  Corpsmen  are  tied  has 
increased  by  73.6  percent  and  73.9  per- 
cent, respectively. 

Since  1966,  educational  benefits  to  GI's 
have  increased  by  120  percent. 

If  the  bin  recently  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  approved  by 
the  Senate  in  the  same  form,  this  would 
be  increased  to  150  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tliis  is  a  very  modest 
proposal  in  my  opinion.  As  I  suggest,  it 
will  cost  only  an  additional  $2  million. 
It  will  not  enable  the  returning  Peace 
Corpsmen  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of 
living  which  has  accrued  since  1961,  but 
I  think  certainly  it  represents  a  sigiiifl- 
cant  start  in  that  direction. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
commend  him  on  an  excellent  amend- 
ment. I  support  it  very  strongly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  colleague,  Mr. 
WHALEN,  to  raise  the  readjustment  al- 
lowance for  Peace  Corps  volunteers.  Un- 
der the  amendment,  the  allowance,  which 


has  not  been  raised  since  the  Peace  Corps 
began  in  1961,  would  be  raised  from  $75  a 
month  to  $100  a  month  for  a  volimteer 
and  from  $125  to  $175  a  month  for  a 
volunteer  leader,  who  is  often  a  family 
head.  The  authorization  level  in  the  bill 
is  also  increased  to  cover  the  costs  of 
these  raises. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  Peace  Corpsmen  are  not 
volunteers  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 
While  they  do  not  receive  salaries  for 
wages  while  overseas,  they  do  receive  liv- 
ing expenses  as  well  as  such  housuig. 
transportation,  and  equipment  assistance 
as  may  be  necessary  for  them  to  serve 
effectively.  In  addition,  they  do  receive 
a  readjustment  allowance  for  each  montli 
of  satisfactory  service  completed.  This 
allowance  is  payable,  extept  imder  spe- 
cial circumstances,  on  the  return  of  the 
volunteer  to  the  United  States. 

The  readjustment  allowance  was  in- 
tended to  assist  volunteers  during  the 
period  of  transition  from  their  overseas 
assignments  back  to  life  at  home  in  the 
United  States.  After  2  yeai-s  of  Peace 
Corps  service,  the  volunteer  returns  to 
the  United  States  faced  with  the  neces- 
sity of  finding  a  job,  finding  a  place  to 
live,  often  returning  to  school,  and  read- 
justing to  life  in  this  country  after  a 
considerable  absence.  He  often  has  little 
or  no  money  with  which  to  accomplish 
his  readjustment,  because  he  has  not 
received  a  salary  for  his  2  years'  service. 
But  because  the  readjustnvent  allow- 
ances have  not  been  increased  for  13 
years  while  living  costs  have  skyrocketed, 
these  allowances  are  not  adequately  ful- 
filling the  function  they  were  intended  to. 
As  one  returned  volunteer  has  told  me, 
they  are  "grossly  inadequate  to  meet  ow- 
needs." 

Why  is  this  the  case?  A  brief  look  at 
some  economic  statistics,  Mr.  Chairman, 
states  the  reasons  very  well  for  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment. 

First.  While  the  allowances  have  re- 
mained stationary  since  1961,  the  con- 
sumer price  index  has  increased  56  per- 
cent from  1961  to  January  of  this  year. 
Second.  An  extensive  study  of  returned 
volunteers  has  indicated  that  almost  two- 
thirds  of  them  attend  school  following 
their  service.  There,  they  are  faced  with 
mounting  expenses.  In  the  decade  1961 
to  1971  alone,  public  higher  education 
costs  went  up  50  percent  and  private 
higher  education  costs  increased  70  per- 
cent. These  costs  have  continued  to  grow 
since  1971.  as  any  Member  with  children 
approaching  college  age  or  in  college  is 
well  aware. 

Third.  Although  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers are  not  technically  employees  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  for  purposes  of 
computing  disability  benefits  they  are 
considered  to  be  at  the  civil  service 
GS-7  level.  This  pay  level  has  increased 
74  percent  since  1961.  while  the  volun- 
teers' remuneration  has  not  budged. 

Fourth.  The  readjustment  allowances 
are  comparable  in  purpose  to  veterans' 
education  benefits.  The  VA  benefit  level, 
Mr.  Chairman,  has  increased  120  percent 
since  1966  alone,  while  returned  volun- 
teers have  had  zero  increase. 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
help  to  alleviate  the  stunning  economic 
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burden  faced  by  these  volunteers.  After 
giving  2  years  of  their  lives  in  public 
service,  often  under  conditions  of  hard- 
ship, they  should  not  have  to  face  fur- 
ther hardship  upon  their  return  to  the 
United  States.  They  deserve  better  from 
their  country. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
come  back  to  the  premise  of  the  Peace 
Corps.  Would  the  gentleman  agree  that 
the  Peace  Corps  originally  said  it  was 
going  to  be  a  matter  of  service  whereby 
people  could  give  of  their  skills  to  those 
others  that  needed  the  advantageous 
educational  benefits  talked  about? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  yes, 
that  is  correct.  If  I  may  point  out,  as  I 
suggested  earlier,  they  are  not  paid  for 
this  service.  They  are  provided  with  a 
subsistance  allowance. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  am  not  talking  about 
that. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Congress  also  has  rec- 
ognized that  when  these  volunteers  re- 
turn they  will  have  certain  costs  in  ad- 
justing to  civilian  life.  I  pointed  out  some 
of  these  costs  in  my  opening  statement. 

Mr.  HUNT.  What  readjustment  do 
they  need  when  they  come  back  to  jobs 
they  have  selected  for  themselves,  when 
It  is  a  job  they  are  going  to  come  back 
to  in  the  States  that  they  have  left? 
What  is  this  readjustment  allowance? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  one  of  the  Peace 
Corps  parents  in  the  Congress.  My 
daughter,  Terry,  and  my  son-in-law. 
Gene  ThMnpson,  are  in  the  Peace  Corps 
as  Peace  Corps  volimteers.  They  are  sta- 
tioned in  Guatemala  and  work  with  the 
people  of  Guatemala.  They  are  teaching 
students  in  a  number  of  i*ural  schools 
how  to  grow  vegetables.  Then  they  teach 
the  parents  of  the  childreii  how  to  pre- 
pare the  vegetables  in  their  homes.  Fi- 
nally, they  will  train  native  Guate- 
malans to  continue  such  Instruction  pro- 
grams in  other  schools  and  communities 
to  broaden  out  the  program  and  carry 
on  the  program  after  my  daughter  and 
son-in-law  have  returned  to  this 
country. 

Now,  the  need  for  better  nutrition  In 
Guatemala  is  apparent.  There  they  are 
In  a  very  fertile  country  where  it  is 
very  easy  to  grow  vegetables  but  few  are 
grown.  The  capability  for  doing  so  is 
there  and  it  is  easy. 

Yet,  it  Is  not  done.  But  adequate  nu- 
trition levels  sire  not  being  met  either. 
8o  the  program  they  are  carrying  out 
has  obvious  good  potential.  It  is  good 
work;  it  may  be  humble  work,  but  it  is 
very  important  work  for  families  In 
Guatemala  and  those  rural  areas  where 
they  are  performing  their  services. 

But,  here  is  what  is  involved  with  their 
decision,  that  is,  the  decision  of  my 
daughter  and  son-in-law  and  others  like 
them  when  they  volunteered  for  the 
Peace  Cotps:  They  are  storing  their  fur- 
niture; they  sold  their  Volkswagen;  they 
terminated   their   Jobs;    they   prepared 


themselves  to  live  in  Central  America 
for  a  little  over  2  years. 

When  they  return,  they  have  to  re- 
adjust. They  are  going  to  have  to  see 
about  new  jobs.  They  are  going  to  have 
to  see  about  their  clothing,  which  may 
not  be  adequate  after  spending  2  years 
in  Central  America.  Also,  I  suppose  they 
are  going  to  look  for  another  Volkswagen, 
or  similar  transportation.  All  of  this  is 
relocation  cost,  and  for  the  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  at  the  level  established  in  1961 
for  relocation,  allowance  is  far  too  low 
due  to  the  inflation  that  has  occurred 
since  then.  Mind  you,  inflation  that  is 
occurring  during  the  present  2  years  that 
these  volunteers  are  working  in  foreign 
countries  puts  them  farther  back  finan- 
cially when  they  retmn. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  some 
criticism  of  the  program.  We  have  heard 
some  obvious  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Peace  Corps  from  various  Members  of 
the  House  here  this  afternoon.  But,  I 
trust  that  the  criticism  is  not  leveled  at 
the  individual  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
who  are  sincerely  attempting  to  perform 
their  service  and  who,  on  completion  of 
their  service,  return  to  this  coimtry  and 
want  to  again  readjust  themselves  into 
productive  life  here  in  the  United  States. 

I  tliink  in  all  fairness  that  we  should 
recognize  that  the  amendment  proposed 
goes  directly  to  serving,  if  I  might  use 
the  term,  the  lower  echelon  of  the  troops 
in  the  Peace  Corps,  and  give  them  the  op- 
portmiity  to  come  back  after  their  serv- 
ice is  performed  and  readjust  themselves 
beneficially  into  their  everyday  life  here 
in  the  United  States. 

I  believe  the  amendment  gives  us  an 
opportunity  for  performing  the  right 
function  of  this  House  to  recognize  that 
these  volunteers  should  have  somebody 
looking  after  them  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  treating  them 
fairly.  I  think  that  is  exactly  what  the 
amendment  does. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  hope  the  gentleman  did  not  mls- 
understamd  my  remarks  to  be  critical  of 
those  individuals  who  have  given  of  their 
time  overseas.  I  think  I  was  trying  to 
reflect  their  disillusionment  with  the 
whole  process  when  they  come  home.  Cer- 
tainly, I  mean  no  criticism  of  those  indi- 
viduals who  have  generously  devoted 
themselves  to  what  they  thought  was  a 
worthwhile  effort  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  in- 
terpreted the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  in  that  light,  and  I  hope 
in  all  fairness  that  he  will  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  take 
the  entire  5  minutes.  I  would  just 
like  to  point  out  the  difference  between — 
in  all  due  respect  to  my  friend  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  MELCHER) ,  who  is  the  father  of 
the  Peace  Corps  volunteer — that  my  ad- 
ministrative assistant  is  the  father  of  a 
Mormon  missionary. 

The  way  this  works  Is  that  he  has  to 
pay  the  money  out  of  his  pocket  person- 


ally to  support  his  son  on  the  mission 
who  is  not  only  trj'ing  to  help  the  people 
with  technical  information  and  technical 
knowledge,  but  is  also  trying  to  help  them 
spiritually. 

When  he  comes  back,  his  family  will 
have  the  expense  of  getting  him  back  on 
his  feet.  He  has  been  working  on  summer 
work  for  the  last  3  years,  putting  money 
away  so  that  he  could  go  overseas  for  2 
yeais  as  a  representative  of  liis  church 
and  to  promote  not  only  the  best  inter- 
ests of  his  religion,  but  also  the  best  in- 
terests of  his  country. 

I  think  it  is  a  great  illustration  of  the 
difference  between  private  efforts  and 
Govei^nment. 

The  Government  sends  a  young  person 
overseas  on  a  2 -year  trip,  and  we  some- 
how thuik  that  person  should  expect  to 
be  relocated  at  Government  expense 
when  he  comes  back.  There  is  no  such 
progi'am  provided  for  the  relocation  and 
adjustment  of  a  Mormon  missionary  who 
goes  out  into  the  field;  he  gets  no  such 
beneflt  when  he  gets  back. 

I  think  for  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  will  vote  against  the  amendment,  and 
the  bill,  with  all  due  respect  to  my  col- 
league from  Montana. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
stiike  the  next-to-the-last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  never  cease  to 
marvel  at  those  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  are  so  free 
with  the  taxpayers'  dollars.  This  amend- 
ment would  add  another  $2  million  plus 
to  this  $84  million  bilL 

So  what  this  means  is  that  we  would 
just  reach  out  and  add  another  $2^2  mil- 
Uon  to  a  program  that  ought  to  have 
been  abolished  long  ago. 

This  year  as  in  previous  years,  the  pro- 
ponents cannot  point  to  any  substantial 
accomplishments  as  a  result  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  Peace  Corps  through  all 
these  years  and  the  hundreds  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  that  have  been  spent  on 
it.  And  yet,  with  the  greatest  of  ease,  the 
proponents  now  offer  an  amendment  to 
add  another  $2  >  2  million  to  a  boondoggle 
that  never  should  have  been  started. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  public  cannot  af- 
ford organizations  of  this  kind  roving 
around  the  world. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Whalen)  talks  about  members  of  the 
Peace  Corps  returning  to  civilian  life.  I 
am  not  aware  that  they  ever  left  civilian 
life.  Perhaps  I  should  ask  the  gentle- 
men from  Ohio:  Did  they  ever  leave 
civilian  life? 

They  do  not  wear  uniforms,  do  they? 
They  are  not  lieutenants,  colonels,  ser- 
geants, or  privates.  When  did  they  leave 
civilian  life?  Why  do  they  have  to  be  re- 
adjusted to  civilian  life?  They  go  into 
the  Peace  Corps  of  their  own  volition; 
they  are  not  compelled  to  do  anything. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  ought 
to  be  defeated  out  of  hand. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  dif- 
ficult to  oppose.  I  am  sure  the  ranking 
minority  Member  will  take  the  same  view 
of  it  as  I  am  taking. 

The  committee  considered  two  sepa- 
rate amendments  which  were  offered  to 
raise  the  readjustment  allowance.  They 
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were  not  worked  out  in  as  much  detail 
as  is  this  amendment.  I  am  almost  cer- 
tain that  if  this  amendment  had  been 
offered  in  the  committee,  the  commit- 
tee would  have  looked  upon  it  much 
more  sympathetically  than  we  did  upon 
the  other  two  amendments. 

Nobody  can  say  that  there  is  no  justi- 
fication for  increasing  the  readjustment 
allowance.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Whalen)  pointed  out  that  the  al- 
lowance was  set  at  $75  per  month  in 
1961,  some  13  years  ago.  It  has  remained 
unchanged  since  that  time.  In  the  mean- 
time, prices  have  gone  up  and  inflation 
is  becoming  worse  every  day. 

However,  if  the  Peace  Corps  read- 
justment allowance  Is  increased,  some- 
thing may  have  to  be  done  with  respect 
to  the  domestic  volunteer  programs 
which  work  imder  similar  circumstances 
and  come  imder  the  same  ACTION 
agency. 

I  would  think  that  if  the  #xecutive 
branch  has  some  more  time  tcl  look  at 
this  thing,  and  if  it  comes  bacl|  with  a 
proposal  to  raise  the  readjustment  al- 
lowances for  Peace  Corps  volimfa^rs  and 
for  domestic  volunteers,  there  would 
likely  be  less  friction  within  the  ACTION 
agency.  | 

I  believe,  of  course,  that  the  readjust- 
ment allowance  raise  is  justified.  I  like 
the  method  and  the  approach  of  the 
amendment,  because  it  provide*  for  fi- 
nancing the  raise.  If  the  additional  $2 
million  in  authorization  is  granted,  the 
program  could  move  ahead  as  planned 
without  any  reductions. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELX).  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  agreement  with 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Morgan),  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, regarding  this  matter. 

Also,  I  wish  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whalkn)  for  his 
amendment.  It  not  only  would  increase 
the  readjustment  allowance,  but  would 
provide  the  additional  funds  needed  to 
pay  for  the  increase. 

I  think  it  is  worth  pointing  out,  how- 
ever, that  the  ACTION  agency  is  review- 
ing the  readjustment  allowance  problem, 
not  only  for  the  Peace  Corps,  but.  as  the 
chairman  of  our  committee  indicated,  for 
the  domestic  programs  as  well. 

This  review  is  going  on  at  the  present 
time.  We  will  be  awaiting  a  report  on 
the  study  and  the  agency's  recommenda- 
tions, which  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
the  committee. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
could  have  some  commitment  from  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  that  he  would 
offer  a  comi>arable  amendment  to  the 
domestic  volunteer  program  when  it 
comes  up  here,  I  think  we  could  give  him 
some  assurance  that  we  would  support 
that. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  certainly  would  offer 
that  amendment  when  the  domestic 
volunteer  program  comes  up.  I  think  it 
would  be  inappropriate  to  defer  action 
on  the  Peace  Corps,  however,  until  we 
can  get  action  on  that  program.  The 
problem  still  persists. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Whalen)  there 
were — ayes  28.  noes  45. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  U  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  under  the  rule  the 
committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
(Mr.  Pike),  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  12920)  to  authorize  additional  ap- 
propriations to  carry  out  the  Peace  Corps 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  994,  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  sundry  amend- 
ments adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  294,  nays  103, 
not  voting  35,  as  follows: 
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Abdnor 

Brown,  Ohio 

de  la  Garza 

Abzug 

Broyhlll,  N.c. 

Delaney 

Adams 

Buchanan 

Dellenback 

Addabbo 

Burke.  Calif. 

Delliims 

Anderson. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Denholm 

Caltf. 

Burton 

Dent 

Anderson,  111. 

Butler 

Derwlnskl 

Andrews, 

Byron 

DIggs 

N.  Dak. 

Carney.  Ohio 

Dlngell 

Annunzlo 

Cederberg 

Donohue 

Arends 

Chamberlain 

Downing 

Ashley 

Chlsbolm 

Drinan 

Aspln 

Clark 

DiUskl 

BadUlo 

Clausen. 

du  Pont 

Baker 

Don  H. 

Eckhardt 

Barrett 

Clay 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Bell 

Cleveland 

Edwards.  Calif 

Bennett 

Cohen 

EUberg 

Bergland 

Collins,  ni. 

Erlenborn 

Blester 

ConaUe 

Esch 

Bingham 

Conte 

Evans.  Colo. 

Boggs 

Conyers 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Boland 

Corman 

Fascell 

Boiling 

Cotter 

Findley 

Brademas 

Coughlin 

Pish 

Bray 

Cronln 

Flood 

Breaux 

Culver 

Foley 

Breckinridge 

Daniels, 

Ford 

Brooks 

Dominick  V. 

Forsythe 

Broomfleld 

Danlelson 

Fountain 

Brotzman 

Davis.  Ga. 

Frenzel 

Brown,  Calif. 

Davis.  B.C. 

Frey 

Brown,  Mich. 

Davis,  Wis, 

Pulton 

Fuqua 

Glalmo 

Gilman 

OInn 

(3oldwater 

Gonzalez 

Orasso 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Oriffltbs 

Grover 

Gubser 

Guyer 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmidt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

HelstoskI 

Hicks 

HUlis 

Hollfield 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Koch 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Luken 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCk>rmack 

McDade 

McFall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 


Alexander 

Archer 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Bafalis 

Bauman 

Beard 

BevUI 

Blaggi 

Blackburn 

Bowen 

Brlnkley 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Burgener 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Camp 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Cochran 

Collier 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conlan 

Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Dennis 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Duncan 
Eshleman 
Gaydos 


Mallary 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Miller 

Mills 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.T. 

Mizell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Owens 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

PodeU 

Preyer 

Price,  m. 

Prltchard 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rinaldo 

Rod!  no 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

NATS— 103 

Gettys 

Goodllng 

Gross 

Gunter 

Haley 

Hanraban 

Hibert 

Henderson 

HInshaw 

Holt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Ketehum 

King 

Kuykendall 

Lagomarsino 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

LatU 

Lett 

Lujan 

McColllster 

McEwen 

McSpadden 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Mathls.  Ga. 

MUford 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
My  era 


Sarasln 

Sar  banes 

Schneebeli 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  N.c. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Tlernan 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vlgorito 
Waldie 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Wldnall 
WUllams 
WUson.  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Tates 
Young,  Ga. 
Toung,  m. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


Nichols 

Passman 

Poage 

Powell.  Ohio 

Price,  Tex. 

Rarlck 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rose 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Seiberling 

Shoup 

Sbuster 

Sikes 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stuckey 

Symms 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Teague 

Thornton 

Towell,  Nev. 

Treen 

Waggonner 

Wbltten 

Wiggins 

Young,  Alaska 

Young.  Fla. 

Young,  B.C. 

Zion 
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NOT  VOTINCS — 38 


Andrews,  N.C. 

Biatnik 

Brasco 

Burke.  Fla. 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Chappell 

Dorn 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Fiynt 

Fiaser 

Frelinghuysen 

Frochilch 


Gibbons 

Gude 

Hogan 

Huber 

Jarman 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kluczynski 

Metcalfe 

Mlnsball.  Ohio 

O'Brien 

Parris 

Patman 

Reid 


Reuss 

Roblson,  N.T. 
Roncalio.  N.T. 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Ryan 

Smith.  N.T. 
WUson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Yatron 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced   the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Fisher  against. 

Mr.  Gude  for.  with  Mr.  Ruber  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Flowers. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Roncalio  of  New  Tork. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Reid  with  Mr.  Roblson  of  New  York. 

Mr.  ChappeU  with  Mr.  Froeblicb. 

Mr.  Blatulk  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Minshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Parris. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  COMMITTEES  TO  FILE  A 
REPORT 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Ccxnmittee  on  Committees  of  the  House 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  a  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  cm  roUcall  No.  104,  the  rule  on 
Peace  Corps  authorization  bill,  KJR. 
12920.  I  inadvertently  voted  "present" 
thinking  it  was  a  quorum  call.  Later  I 
was  informed  as  to  my  error  but  it  was 
too  late  to  correct  the  vote.  Had  it  been 
possible  to  register  my  vote  I  would  have 
voted  "aye." 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  in  order  to  a^  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  if  he  is  in  a  position  to 
inform  us  of  the  program  for  the  rest 
of  the  week,  if  any,  and  the  schedule  for 
next  week. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  will  yield,  I 
will  be  happy  to  respond  to  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
further  legislative  business  for  today  and 
upon  the  announcement  of  the  program 
for  next  week,  I  will  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  go  over  imtil  Monday. 

The  program  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  week  of  March  25. 1974, 
is  as  follows: 

Monday  is  District  day,  with  the  fol- 
lowing District  bills: 

HJl.  8747,  repeal  smallpox  vaccina- 
tion requirement  for  students; 

H.R.  12832,  District  of  Columbia  Law 
Revision  Commission;  and 

H.R.  12109,  Advisory  Neighborhood 
Coimcils  referendum. 

For  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  the  House  will  consider  the  follow- 
ing bills: 

H.R.  69,  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  amendments,  with  votes 
on  amendments  and  the  bill; 

House  Joint  Resolution  941,  urgent 
supplement  appropriations  for  veterans 
readjustment  benefits; 

H.R.  12412,  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance 
Act,  with  an  open  rule,  and  1  hour  of 
debate; 

S.  2770,  pay  structure  for  medical  offi- 
cers and  other  health  professionals,  sub- 
ject to  a  rule  being  granted;  and 

HJl.  12565,  Defense  Department  sup- 
plemental authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1974,  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time  and  any  further  changes  In 
the  program  will  be  announced  later. 

If  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
will  continue  to  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
MARCH  25 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  ttxlay.  It  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY         BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  In 
order  vmder  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  of 
next  week. 


FEEDING  THE  ELDERLY 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  most 
gratified  to  see  that  yesterday  the  House 
passed,  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
H.R.  11105  to  amend  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act,  to  provide  a  nutrition  progi'am 
for  older  Americans. 

Most  of  my  constituents  are  senior 
citizens,  or  about  to  become  so.  It  Is  my 
pleasure  that  so  many  of  them  are  my 
personal  friends.  My  parents — and  my 
grandmother — are  alive  and  vibrant  and 
young,  for  all  their  years.  For  that  I  am 
truly  honored. 

And  so  I  understand,  I  believe,  the 
problems  of  my  friends  who  have  retired 
and  who  live  on  pensions.  I  know  that, 
too  often,  those  pensions  are  not  enough 
to  take  care  of  the  simple  everj'day  needs 
of  a  retirement  family.  Some  of  these 
people  receive  financial  assistance  from 
their  children.  Some  invested  wisely  when 
they  were  younger,  and  are  now  able  to 
enjoy  their  retirement  years  in  relative 
comfort.  Would  that  it  were  so  for  every 
American  aged  60  and  over.  But  we  know 
all  too  well  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

Too  many  of  the  elderly  must  manage 
to  get  along  on  the  pittance  they  receive 
from  social  security.  Their  existence  is 
hand  to  mouth,  hounded  to  find  a  way  to 
get  along  on  less  and  less  and  still  retain 
some  shreds  of  human  dignity.  These  are 
proud  people,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  have 
paid  their  dues.  They  worked  hard  all 
their  lives  believing  that,  when  they 
stopped  working,  they  could  relax  and 
enjoy  life  for  the  first  time.  But  for  aU 
too  many  of  them,  their  retirement  has 
become  a  time  of  counting  every  penny 
and  densring  themselves  even  the  small 
pleasure  of  a  dally  newspaper. 

So  much  has  been  written  on  the  diffi- 
culties of  surviving  these  days  on  a  fixed 
income,  that  I  am  sure  we  all  know  the 
htany  by  heart.  And  yet,  we  must  not 
lose  our  awareness  of  just  how  hard  It  is 
for  these  people,  some  of  whom  must  try 
to  live  on  the  minimum  social  security 
payment  of  $140  per  month.  I  defy  any 
of  my  colleagues  to  live  on  that  sum,  out 
of  which  must  come  payments  for  rent, 
f(X>d,  a  telephone,  medication.  You  could 
not  spend  more  than  $2  a  day  for  fcxxl, 
and  in  these  days  when  a  can  of  tuna 
fish  costs  nearly  $1  and  a  quart  of  milk 
over  40  cents,  you  may  well  understand 
just  how  so  many  of  our  elderly  have 
been  condemned  to  the  lingering  torture 
of  slow  starvation. 

Being  old  Is  often  referred  to  as  the 
"golden  years,"  but  for  all  too  many 
Americans,  these  years  are  not  golden 
but  black  with  misery,  loneliness,  and 
hunger.  Even  those  of  the  elderly  who 
have  retired  on  a  decent  pension  have  a 
hard  time  making  ends  meet  when  prices 
are  rising  at  the  rate  of  almost  10  per- 
cent a  year.  Just  think  of  what  this  rate 
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of  inflation  means  to  families  whose  in- 
comes are  not  fixed,  and  then  think  of 
how  much  greater  the  burden  is  on  those 
who  must  live  on  a  pension. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  is  a  valuable 
piece  of  legislation,  because  it  acknowl- 
edges the  debt  that  each  of  us  owes  to 
the  elderly,  our  parents,  grandparents, 
aunts,  uncles.  They  were  the  ones  who 
made  this  country  which  we  have  in- 
herited. Our  responsibility  extends  not 
only  to  those  in  our  inmiediate  families, 
but  to  all  the  elderly,  for  each  and  every 
one  of  them  has  added  in  some  way  to 
American  society.  We  would  not  be  meet- 
ing our  responsibility  if  we  were  to  let 
these  people  slowly  starve  to  death  in 
the  loneliness  of  their  apartments.  By 
authorizing  this  money,  we  were  pro- 
viding the  poorest  of  the  elderly  one 
decent  meal  a  day,  In  a  place  where  they 
can  get  out  and  meet  other  people,  see 
that  they  are  not  alone  in  the  world, 
learn  that  somebody  does  care  about  the 
quality  of  their  lives.  It  is  not  too  much 
money  to  spend  to  bring  a  little  pleasure 
into  lives  that  once  seemed  dreary  and 
meaningless. 

The  dollars  spent  under  this  authori- 
zation are  a  small  sum  in  comparison  to 
the  benefits  that  the  elderly,  and  this 
Nation,  will  derive.  I  was  proud  to  have 
cast  my  vote  for  HJl.  11105,  and  grati- 
fied to  know  that  so  many  of  my  col- 
leagues felt  the  same  way.  I  hope  that 
this  legislation  is  only  the  beginning  of 
a  concerted  action  by  this  Congress  to 
improTe  the  quality  of  life  for  all  of 
America's  elderly. 


TRY  IT  IN  HANOI,  MISS  FONDA 

(Mr.  BRAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
use  of  office  space  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  Miss  Jane  Fonda  to  hold  a 
"seminar"  on  American  imperialism  is 
highly  questionable,  to  say  the  least.  Free 
speech — oa  the  floor  of  the  House  or 
Soiate,  or  by  witnesses  appearing  be- 
fore congressional  committees — is  one 
thing.  But  providing  tax-supported  facil- 
ities, which  they  certainly  were  in  this 
case,  to  give  Miss  Fonda  a  platform  for 
anti-American  harangues,  seems  to  be  a 
little  too  much. 

However,  a  question  comes  to  mind, 
which  I  feel  might  be  put  to  Miss  Fonda, 
rather  notorious  for  her  support  of  North 
Vietnam  during  the  Vietnam  war,  and 
her  1972  trip  to  Hanoi,  where  she  made 
anti-American  propaganda  statements. 
These  statements,  I  would  like  to  point 
out,  were  used  by  the  North  Vietnamese — 
along  with  those  of  some  Members  of 
Congress,  I  am  sorry  to  say — to  "prove 
to  American  prisoners  of  war  that  their 
cotmtry  has  forgotten  and  deserted 
them.  POW's  testify  to  that  fact;  it  is 
indisputable ;  some  have  also  told  me  this 
sort  of  thing  was  the  worst  pimishment 
they  had  to  endure  during  their  cap- 
tivity. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  Miss 
Fonda  has  never  had  anjrthing  good  to 
say  about  her  coimtry,  which  has  given 
her  awards  and  praise  and  considerable 


financial  return  for  her  undisputed  abil- 
ity as  an  actress.  But  the  question  Is  this; 
I  will  put  it  In  the  form  of  a  letter: 
Miss  Jakx  Fonda, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Dkas  Miss  Fonda:  You  were  recently  given 
the  prlvUege  of  using  office  space  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives'  office  building  to 
lecture  a  seminar  on  American  Imperialism, 
and  tell  your  audience  what  a  terrible  thing 
it  is.  By  Implication,  from  this  and  other 
statements  you  have  made,  the  American  so- 
ciety Is  repressive,  aggressive,  and  dictatorial, 
according  to  your  interpretation.  Also,  from 
other  statements  you  have  made,  one  may  as- 
siune  you  feel  the  North  Vietnamese  society 
and  government  Is  exactly  the  opposite. 

Tell  me.  Miss  Fonda,  did  you  ever  think 
what  the  reaction  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
would  lie  if  you  asked  permission  to  use  offi- 
cial Government  facilities  to  attack  them? 
Isn't  the  fact  that  you  had  the  freedom  to 
say  these  things.  In  your  own  country  (and 
I  assume  you  stUl  consider  the  United  States 
your  own  country)  proof  positive  that  what 
you  say  Is  wrong?  Could  you  conceive  of 
doing  anything  like  this  In  the  Soviet  Union? 
In  Bed  China?  Or,  again.  In  North  Vietnam? 
Just  where  ia  this  "freedom,"  Miss  Fonda? 
If  this  country  were  one  fraction  as  bad  as 
you  say  it  Is,  would  you  have  been  able  to  do 
this? 

I  think  you  owe  your  fellow  citizens  an 
explanation,  and  your  reply  to  this  letter 
will,  I  assure  you,  be  Inserted  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  After  aU,  everyone.  In  this 
country,  has  the  right  to  be  heard. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAic  O.  Brat, 
Member  of  Congress. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  DECLASSIFIED 
DATA  ON  ARMS  SHIPMENTS  TO 
ARABS 

(Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  State  Department,  after  4  months  of 
prodding,  has  finally  declassified  data  on 
U.S.  commercial  arms  shipments  to  Arab 
naticms  betwe«i  1966  and  1972. 

I  have  previously  reported  to  this  body 
the  little-appreciated  fact  that  the  total 
U.S.  economic  and  military  assistance  to 
the  Arabs  between  1967  and  1973  was  2.4 
times  the  total  Russian  assistance  to  the 
Arabs  over  the  same  period. 

The  data  which  I  bring  to  public  at- 
tention today  are  one  more  part  of  the 
puzzle  surrounding  the  U.S.  stance  in  the 
Middle  East  during  the  arms  buildup 
that  preceded  the  attack  on  Israel  In 
October  1973.  TTiese  data  officially  con- 
firms the  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  of  Hawk 
missiles,  their  support  equipment,  and 
revolvers;  to  Lebanon,  armored  cars;  and 
to  Saudi  Arabia  and  Libyar— after  Colonel 
Qaddafi  came  to  power — of  C-130  air 
cargo  planes.  The  dollar  value  of  the 
sales  just  disclosed  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, $47.6  million,  is  but  a  small  part  of 
the  total  U.S.  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance to  the  Arabs  between  the  1967 

Mideast  war  and  the  Yom  Kippur  war 

an  astonishing  $8,952  billion— which  I 
revealed  on  February  19.  1974.  in  this 
body.  The  $8,952  billion  in  U.S.  assistance 
to  the  Arabs  compares  with  $3,807  billion 
in  U.S.  economic,  military,  and  private 
assistance  to  Israel  over  the  same  period. 
The  official  disclosure  by  the  State  De- 


partment of  previously  classified  sales  of 
Hawk  missiles  and  other  implements  of 
war  to  Arabs,  which  I  am  releasing  today 
is  but  one  more  Illustration  of  the  fact 
that  the  U.S.  policy  in  the  Middle  East 
has  been  the  opposite  of  what  it  has  ap- 
peared to  be — namely,  to  favor  the  Arab 
countries,  not  Israel. 

Depaktment   of   State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  18, 1974. 
Hon.   Clarence   D.   Long, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Long:  In  connection  with  the 
Hearings  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Foreign 
Operations  with  Related  Agencies  held  on 
November  14,  1973,  your  office  requested  cer- 
tain commercial  export  statistics  concerning 
selected  Arab  countries. 

On  February  22,  Mr.  Gregory  Rushford, 
Legislative  Assistant  In  a  meeting  in  your 
office  asked  if  Messrs.  Schnee,  Trout  and 
Bryant  could  arrange  the  declassification  of 
the  commercial  exp>orts  of  Signiflcant  De- 
fense Articles  mentioned  In  the  Semi -Annual 
Reports  (1968-1971)  published  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  for  Egypt.  Syria,  Jordan 
Iraq,  Kuwait,  Saudi  Arabia,  the  Sudan,  Libya! 
Tunisia,  Algeria,  Morocco  and  Lebanon. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  we  have 
been  able  to  arrange  the  declassification  of 
these  statistics.  This  Information  Is  enclosed. 

I  trust  that  this  Information  has  been  re- 
sponsive to  your  inquiry.  However,  If  you 
have  any  fiurther  questions  please  let  us 
know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

LlNWOOD  HOLTOW, 

Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations. 

COMMERCIAL  EXPORTS  TO  SELECTED  COUNTRIES  OF 
SIGNIFICANT  DEFENSE  ARTICLES  ON  THE  U.S.  MUNITIONS 
LIST 


Time  frame,  country,  and  commodity  Quantity 


Value 
(thou- 
sands) 


January  to  June  1968,  Saudi  Arabia: 
Hawk  missiles  and  support  equip- 
ment   132         je  235 

Revolvers  (.38  cal.) 1  2oo  '  60 

July  to  December  1968,  Saudi  Arabia: 

Aircraft  cargo  C-130E 4         10  680 

Revolvers  (.38  cal.) 3,400  'iJS 

Hawk  missiles  > IJI  5  S44 

January  to  June  1969:  None..  .  '     ^ 

July  to  December  1969,  Lebanon:  Coai- 

mando  V-100  armored  cars  6  279 

January  to  June  1970,  Libya:  Aircrtft 

carjoC-130E 3         10  650 

July  to  December  1970: 

Libya— Aircraft  cargo  C-130E 3         10,500 

Saudi  Arabia— Aircraft  catio  C- 

130H ': 2  3,536 

January  to  June  1971:  None ^ 

>  Exported  previous  6  months. 


ERNIE  PETINAUD:  McCORMACK 
AWARD  RECIPIENT,  1973 

(Mr.  MILLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  i 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  honored 
one  of  its  most  distinguished  employees, 
Ernie  Petinaud.  I  am  proud  to  have  at- 
tended the  ceremony  this  morning  dur- 
ing which  our  friend  Ernie  was  named 
the  recipient  of  the  John  W.  McCormack 
Annual  Award  of  Excellence  for  1973. 

Ernie,  who  retired  in  December  as 
headwaiter  of  the  House  Restaurant,  was 
honored  by  the  House  leadership  for  his 
40  years  of  service  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The    John    W.    McCormack    Annual 
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Award  was  established  In  1970  as  a  com- 
memoration to  the  distinguished  and 
dedicated  service  of  the  former  Speaker 
during  his  45  years  in  Congress.  Previous 
recipients  of  the  award  are:  1970,  Lewis 
Deschler,  House  Parliamentarian;  1971, 
Turner  N.  Robertson,  Chief  Page;  1972, 
Robert  M.  Menaugh,  Superintendent, 
Radio  and  Television  Gallery. 

On  March  4,  1925,  the  day  Calvin 
Coolidge  was  inaugurated  President, 
Ernie  began  his  career  working  for  the 
House  Restaurant  imtil  1930  when  he  left 
to  work  in  New  York.  He  returned  to  the 
House  Restaurant  in  1938,  and  from 
that  time  forward  he  made  lasting 
friendships  with  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  their  wives  and  guests. 

Long  after  leaving  the  Congress  and 
the  hustle  and  bustle  of  Washington,  my 
wife,  Helen,  and  I  will  remember  the 
thoughtfulness  of  Ernie  and  his  charm- 
ing wife,  Jeannette.  More  than  the  mai- 
tre  d'  of  the  Members'  dining  room,  Ernie 
himself  is  an  institution.  He  seemed  to 
take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  doing  things 
for  others. 

His  consideration  for  the  Members  of 
Congress,  their  families,  our  staffs,  and 
the  thoLisands  of  visitors  to  the  Capitol 
Building  is  unmatched  in  sincerity  and 
I  know  that  I  echo  the  sentiments  of  all 
who  know  Ernie  well,  or  who  have  met 
him  only  once,  in  saying  that  we  appre- 
ciate his  hard  work,  his  personality  and 
his  perseverance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Record  Ernie's  remarks  upon  be- 
ing presented  the  John  McCoi-mack 
Award  this  morning: 

To  the  Speaker,  the  Honorable  Carl  Albert, 
the  House  leadership.  Members  of  the  House 
and  friends: 

To  the  awards  committee  which  nomi- 
nated me  as  a  candidate  and  named  me 
as  recipient  of  this  wonderful  tribute,  I 
offer  my  sincere  and  grateful  appreciation 
and  thanks. 

I  have  reaped  the  harvest  of  my  labors 
and  the  compensations  from  my  work  have 
been  very  rewarding.  In  receiving  this  great 
citation,  I  assure  you  that  I  will  cherish  It 
more  knowing  that  it  Is  an  award  given  In  the 
name  of  someone  to  whom  I  owe  a  great  deal 
for  all  the  kindness  and  appreciation  that 
he  has  always  shown  me,  and  others. 

I  speak  of  none  other  than  the  Honorable 
John  W.  McCormack,  one  of  Ood's  noble- 
men and  one  of  my  best  friends  through  the 
years. 

So,  on  behalf  of  my  wife  and  myself,  we 
wish  everyone  here  Ood's  blessings  In  health 
and  happiness.  Again,  I  say  thanks. 


"UNIONS    FIGHT   HOUSE 
REORGANIZATION' 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  excellent  column  of  Mike 
Causey — the  Federal  Diary — appearing 
in  the  Washington  Post  for  Wednesday, 
March  20,  1974,  is  headed  "Unions  Fight 
House  Reorganization."  Mr.  Causey  de- 
scribes the  efforts  of  Federal  and  postal 
imionsto: 

.  .  .  gut  a  pending  reorganization  of  the 
House  committee  system,  "because  of  their 
fear  that  the  proposed  abolition  of  the  Post 


Office-Civil  Service  Committee  .  .  ."  could 
undercut  their  clout  on  Capitol  Hill  and  de- 
lay future  drives  for  Improved  clvU  service 
fringe  benefits. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Causey  is 
correctly  reporting  this  situation.  How- 
ever, I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  offer  some  unsolicited  and  friend- 
ly advice  to  those  Federal  and  Postal 
Union  lobbyists  who  are  making  this  at- 
tempt to  gut  the  proposed  reorganization 
effort.  I  stress  that  this  advice  is  in- 
tended to  be  friendly,  and  is  based  on  my 
own  sincere  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
public  employees  and  labor.  If  there  is 
any  doubt  about  this  concern,  it  may  be 
allayed  by  consulting  my  labor  voting 
record  and  by  noting  my  authorship  in 
the  California  State  legislature  14  years 
ago  of  the  State's  first  law  establishing 
the  right  of  public  employee  unions  to 
organize  and  be  recognized. 

Federal  employees  are  lagging  behind 
their  counterparts  in  private  industry, 
and  in  most  large  States,  in  their  fringe 
benefits  and  in  their  rights  to  organize 
and  bargain  collectively,  not  because  of 
an  imfriendly  Congress,  or  congressional 
committee,  but  because  of  an  unfriendly 
executive  branch,  headed  by  an  un- 
friendly President.  Quite  obviously  public 
employees  are  moving  strongly  on  al- 
most every  front  toward  comparability 
in  all  respects  with  their  coimterparts 
in  private  industry.  For  the  Congress  to 
recognize  this  by  placing  responsibility 
for  all  labor  relations  matters  in  one 
Committee  on  Labor  with  responsibility 
for  both  the  public  and  private  sectors, 
will  aid  this  progress,  not  retard  it.  It 
would  be  extremely  shortsighted  for  pub- 
lic employee  imions,  or  labor  in  general, 
to  oppose  this  reorganization  of  House 
committees  merely  because  they  fear 
change,  or  think  that  they  might  have 
to  deal  with  less  friendly  committee 
members. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  just  the  opposite 
would  probably  be  true.  I  have  tried  to 
make  an  educated  guess  as  to  the  com- 
position of  a  new  Labor  Committee  aris- 
ing out  of  the  proposed  reorganization, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  this  is  how  it  might 
shape  up:  Chairman,  John  Dent,  with 
18  years'  seniority;  subcommittee  chair- 
man, Thaddeus  Dulski,  16  years;  Doja- 
NicK  Daniels,  16  years;  William  Ford, 
10  years;  Joseph  Gaydos,  8  years;  Bill 
Clay,  6  years;  Mario  Biaggi,  6  years. 
DtTLSKi,  Daniels,  Ford,  and  Clay  are  now 
on  the  Post  OfiBce  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. Daniels,  Ford  and  Clay  are  on 
both  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee — as 
well  as  Bill  Lehman.  John  Dent  and 
Joseph  Gaydos  are  on  Education  and 
Labor  but  not  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

On  the  Republican  side,  I  would  guess 
that  the  ranking  members  would  be: 
Ashbrook,  Eshleman,  Bill  Steiger, 
Landgrebe,  and  Hansen,  which  would 
probably  compare  favorably  with  the  ex- 
isting Republican  lineup  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  of  Gross,  Derwinski, 
Johnson  of  Pennsylvania,  Hogan,  Rous- 
selot,  and  so  forth. 

Because  of  what  I  expect  will  be  a 
rather  large  turnover  in  the  House  this 
year,  particularly  on  the  Republican  side, 
I  anticipate  that  there  will  be  a  substan- 


tial number  of  new  Members,  mostly 
Democratic  and  mostly  friendly  to  labor, 
who  will  be  available  to  fill  the  lower 
ranking  slots  on  this  new  Labor  Com- 
mittee. Under  these  circumstances,  I 
cannot  possibly  conceive  of  how  my 
friends  in  labor  and  within  the  Federal 
establishment  can  possibly  be  hurt.  I  an- 
ticipate that,  instead,  they  will  be  con- 
siderably better  off. 

Beyond  the  rather  parochial  point  of 
view  concerning  whether  a  committee  is 
friendly  or  unfriendly,  there  is  a  much 
bigger  issue.  The  effective  functioning  of 
the  House  is  a  matter  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  the  whole  Nation.  The  low 
repute  of  the  Congress  in  the  public  eye 
can  only  be  corrected  if  we  place  the 
public  interest  first  in  all  we  do.  The 
proposed  reorganization  can  be  legiti- 
mately attacked  only  for  failing  to 
achieve  its  goal  of  a  more  effective  Con- 
gress. To  attack  it  because  it  inconven- 
iences lobbyists,  or  causes  the  loss  of  a 
committee  chairmanship,  or  creates  com- 
mittees of  a  temporarily  different  ide- 
ological complexion,  or,  worst  of  all, 
merely  to  resist  change,  does  not  serve 
the  Nation's  interest,  or  the  interest  of 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  interested  in  doing  the 
best  job  they  can  for  their  constituents. 

No  reorganization  is  perfect.  This  one 
is  not  perfect.  But  it  must  be  measured 
by  different  criteria  than  those  evi- 
denced in  this  article  if  we  are  to  equip 
ourselves  to  solve  the  massive  problems 
that  face  the  Nation  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  text  of  the  article 
follows: 
Reorganization  of  the  Hocse  Committee 
Ststem 

Federal  and  postal  unions  and  retiree 
groups  are  working  frantically  behind  the 
scenes  to  gut  a  pending  reorganization  of 
the  House  committee  system. 

The  lobbyists  fear  that  the  abolition  of  the 
Post  Office-Clvll  Service  Committee,  recom- 
mended by  a  special  Committee  on  Commit- 
tees, could  imdercut  their  clout  on  Capitol 
Hill  and  delay  future  drives  for  improved 
civil  service  fringe  benefits. 

Under  the  shakeup  proposal  the  25-mem- 
ber  committee,  which  is  generally  favorable 
to  the  welfare  of  the  3.B  million  federal 
workers  and  retirees,  would  be  disbanded. 
Portions  of  authority  would  be  picked  up  by 
an  expanded  Labor  Committee,  and  other 
vital  functions  would  be  transferred  to  a 
beefed-up  Oovernment  Operations  Commit- 
tee. 

The  changes  would  upset  long-established 
(and  generally  successful)  lobbying  practices 
of  the  unions  and  the  special  understand- 
ings they  have  now  with  most  memljers  of 
the  committee  which  deals  exclusively  with 
civil  service  and  postal  matters. 

The  unions  are  counting  on  help  from 
Rep.  Wilbur  Mills  (D-Ark.),  one  of  the  most 
powerful  members  of  Congress.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  which  Mills  chairs,  would 
lose  jiu-lsdiction  under  the  reorganization 
for  Social  Security,  unemployment  compen- 
sation and  foreign  trade  matters,  which  have 
made  Mills  a  congressional  kingpin. 

Union  leaders — Including  the  national 
AFL-CIO  hierarchy — hope  that  Rep.  Richard 
Boiling  (D-Mo.)  whose  special  committee 
has  proposed  the  changes,  caai  be  persuaded 
by  his  colleagues  not  to  push  hard  for  the 
reforms.  Boiling  was  mandated  by  the  House 
to  come  up  with  a  streamlining  plan,  but  It 
has  Irritated  many  members  who  would  lose 
the  chairmanships  of  committees,  subcom- 
mittees or  senior  roles  In  powerful  programs. 
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Boiling's  10-member  special  committee  de- 
cided to  split  the  duties  of  the  Poet  Office- 
Civil  Service  Committee  (as  well  as  abolish- 
ing the  Internal  Security  Committee)  partly 
on  grounds  that  it  has  less  to  do  these  days. 
The  Postal  Serlce  has  become  a  seml-lnd»- 
pendent  corporation  and  federal  pay  fixing, 
once  the  major  province  of  the  conunlttee, 
now  Is  handled  automatically. 

Backers  of  the  status  quo  argue  that  the 
committee,  chaired  by  Rep.  Tbaddeus  J. 
DuLski  (D-N.Y.)  has  an  even  more  Important 
oversight  responsibility  now  that  tt^  Postal 
Service  Is  going  its  own  way,  an<i  that  a 
full-time  coounittee  Is  needed  to  ke^p  track 
of  skyrocketing  federal  fringe  bene^t  costs. 

Government  unions  and  pre8surei|  groups 
hope  to  persuade  the  Democrat^  (and 
Republican)  caucuses  to  delay  reo^aniza- 
tlon  approval,  If  they  can't  have  It  kll| 
right.  They  hope  to  whip  up  back-hc 
position  to  the  changes  during  theiEaster 
recess  and  that  the  opposition  wl§  sway 
enough  members'  votes  to  kill  the 
nizatlon. 


td  out- 
le  op- 


wga- 


WHEAT  SHORTAGE  A  REAL  TY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  U:  der  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  §  mtle- 
man  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan)  >  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  i|  ugust 
of  1973,  it  was  predicted  that  the  1  nited 
States  would  find  itself  short  of  c  rtain 
commodities,  such  as  wheat,  and  l  lat  it 
would  reach  a  point  where  we  vould 
either  have  to  shortchange  our  own  peo- 
ple or  turn  a  cold  shoulder  to  our  liungry 
neighbors  overseas.  It  now  appear  that 
the  dire  prediction  regarding  the! 
shortage  is  becoming  a  reality. 

We  are  currently  experiencing 
scionably  high  food  costs  and  the 
bility  of  severe  shortages  of  certaii 
modities,  particularly  wheat  anc 
grains  are  expected  to  escalate 
spiralling  cost  even  further.  | 

The  American  consumer  must  e  as- 
sured adequate  food  at  reasonable  rices. 
At  the  same  time  our  traditiona  cus- 
tomers overseas  and  those  needy  n  tions 
which  depend  on  the  United  Stat  s  for 
food  assistance  must  not  be  Ignoi  d. 

It  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  vorld 
supply  of  wheat  is  finite  and  cl  se  to 
exhaustion;  that  no  one  knows  if  '  e  are 
already  overcommitted;  and  that  Jiere 
is  a  clear  and  present  danger  thj  ;  the 
United  States  will  nm  out  of  whi  it  in 
the  very  immediate  future. 

Time  is  of  the  essence.  Given  the  jres- 
ent  threat  of  a  serious  wheat  sho  tage, 
time  is  of  the  essence.  I  have  urgt  1  the 
administration  to  begin  negotii  tions 
now  so  that  appropriate  action  c  n  be 
taken  promptly. 

In  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  Agrlcufture, 
Earl  Butz,  I  suggested  that  thelU.S. 
Government,  in  recognition  of  thJ  em- 
bargoes placed  upon  wheat  by  mo*  ex- 


porting countries,  the  spiraling  ci 


wheat  and  its  relationship  to  inflat  sn  in 
this  country,  and  present  danger  of  i  dire 
crisis  in  wheat  supply,  consider  tl^  fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

First.  An  immediate  temporarjl  em- 
bargo on  the  exportation  of  wheat  )f  all 
classes  for  the  minimal  period  nec(  isary 
be  imposed. 

Second.  A  requirement  that  thd  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  report  p)ack 
within  a  specific  time  as  to — 


t  of 


The  actual  Inventory  of  wheat  on 
hand:  Classes;  quantities;  and  where  lo- 
cated: 

The  crop  yield:  Classes,  quantities, 
and  amounts  still  to  be  harvested; 

The  domestic  requirements  for  wheat: 
Classes,  quantities,  and  the  nature  of  use 
which  explanation  of  factors  which 
might  cliange  estimated  quantities  and 
the  parameters  of  change;  and 

The  foreign  commitments  for  wheat: 
Classes,  quantities,  destination,  prices, 
with  explanation  of  factors  which  might 
change  estimated  quantities  and  the 
parameters  of  change. 

Daily,  the  price  of  wheat  continues  to 
reach  new  higlis  on  the  commodities  mar- 
ket despite  predictions  of  a  record  crop 
in  the  United  States.  An  unparalleled 
domestic  scarcity  of  wheat,  flour,  and 
bread  is  evident. 

The  effect  on  the  economy  and  welfare 
of  our  country  cannot  accurately  be  pre- 
dicted at  this  time,  but  many  experienced 
bakers  foresee  additional  bread  price  In- 
creases of  10  to  20  cents  per  loaf  or  more; 
or  no  bread  at  all. 

The  high  price  of  wheat  and  concomi- 
tant high  price  of  flour,  animal  feed 
grains,  other  raw  agricultural  products 
and  their  derivatives  has  had  repercus- 
sions throughout  our  economy.  The 
ramifications  go  beyond  the  necessary 
passthrough  of  these  costs  to  the  house- 
wife. They  affect  the  ability  of  the  mil- 
lers to  compete  with  foreign  governments 
for  badly  needed  supply. 

We  must  face  reality  and  recognize 
that  a  severe  wheat  shortage  is  appar- 
ent. Action  must  be  taken  to  avert  a  ca- 
lamitous crisis  and  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can consumer. 


RAILSBACK    COMMENDS    WENDELL 
WYATT 

TTie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  best  friends  in  Congress — Wendell 
Wyatt — has  recently  announced  his  re- 
tirement. While  I  know  he  will  enjoy 
returning  to  Oregon,  he  will  certainly  be 
missed  here.  When  I  first  came  to  Wash- 
ington Wendell  Wyatt  gave  me  good 
counsel,  and,  over  the  years,  I  have  come 
to  regard  him  as  one  of  the  most  com- 
petent lawmakers  with  whom  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  serving. 

His  recent  announcement  on  retiring 
not  only  explains  his  reasons  for  leav- 
ing Washington,  but  also  contains  a  good 
number  of  points  based  on  his  experi- 
ence as  a  U.S.  Representative.  Wendell 
points  out  the  need  for  a  thorough  and 
objective  investigation  into  matters  re- 
lating to  Watergate,  the  need  for  objec- 
tive evaluations  of  public  officials,  and 
the  problems  of  the  ever-increasing  size 
of  the  Government.  In  addition,  he  ex- 
plains, as  so  many  of  los  feel,  what  a  truly 
rewarding  and  stiinulating  experience 
serving  in  Congress  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  remarks  be  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord immediately  following  my  comments: 


Speech  or  CoNc.tEssMAN  Wendell  Wtatt 
My  report  to  my  constituents  indeed  will 
be  bi-partisan.  Pour  months  ago,  I  spoke 
to  you  of  our  problems  processing  the  Fed- 
eral Budget,  concrete  steps  take  a  toward 
congressional  reform,  and  the  many  frus- 
trations which  accompany  membership  In 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  pointed  to  the  Increase  in  the  size  of 
each  member's  workload,  an  Increase  which 
seems  to  have  grown  faster  than  the  prolif- 
erating dimensions  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Itself. 

At  times,  I  may  have  sounded  discouraged, 
but  hopefully,  I  did  not  give  you  the  im- 
pression that  I  was  distraught.  I  concluded 
that  talk,  four  months  ago,  by  saying  that 
I  was  not  complaining  about  the  job  of  a 
Congressman,  but  only  seeking  better  un- 
derstanding of  its  parameters.  I  mentioned 
that  I  welcomed  the  challenges  in  spite  of 
the  growing  frustrations,  and  although  the 
burdens  of  the  office  were  sometimes  awe- 
some, it  was  nevertheless  possible  to  achieve. 
That  was  four  months  ago. 
I  was  greeted  on  this  return  trip  home 
with  some  speculation  over  my  designs  for 
the  future,  particularly  in  connection  with 
the  Governorship  of  our  great  state,  a  chief 
executive  position  of  Immense  authority, 
having  few  of  the  drawbacks  jf  the  Con- 
gressional committee  system. 

Now  is  the  time  to  clear  up  rumors.  I 
shall  not  seek  the  Governor's  Job. 

In  addition,  and  to  dispell  other  rumors, 
I  have  decided  not  to  seek  re-election  to  the 
office  I  now  hold. 

I  do  so  for  very  Innocent  reasons.  I  prom- 
ised myself  long  ago  that  I  would  never 
become  a  dotardiug  Claghorn  in  the  halls  of 
Congress.  Commensurate  with  this,  I  have 
by-passed  opportunities  to  serve  in  the  Re- 
publican House  Leadership,  knowing  in  good 
faith  that  I  would  not  remain  long  enough 
to  adequately  fill  one  of  those  positions.  I 
would  like  to  have  more  time  with  my  wife, 
children,  and  grandchildren,  time  which  this 
Job  does  not  allow.  And  I  do  not  want  to 
further  Jeopardize  my  health.  And  I  think 
that  it  is  time  for  someone  else  to  shoulder 
the  burdens  of  the  office.  Faye  and  I  are 
looking  forward  to  returning  from  our  e.xlle 
In  Washington,  and  resuming  life  In  Oregon, 
the  state  we  both  love. 

Having  said  that,  there  are  a  few  other 
things  Id  like  to  say.  For  me,  this  announce- 
ment serves  as  sort  of  a  catharsis. 

When  my  term  of  office  expires,  I  will  have 
been  In  Congress  for  a  little  over  ten  years. 
Counting  the  special  election  which  sent  me 
to  Washington,  I  will  have  had  my  name 
on  the  ballot  six  times.  That  Is  a  lot  of  scram- 
bling for  a  Republican  who  is  elected  from  a 
District  which  has  a  substantial  Democratic 
voter  registration  advantage.  I  have  enjoyed 
victories  at  the  polls  averaging  over  VC'o 
of  the  vote,  meaning  that  at  least  half  the 
Democrats  in  my  District  crossed  party  lines 
to  keep  me  in  office.  I  am  deeply  appreciative 
of  this  fact,  and  at  the  same  time,  no  one 
ever  had  to  show  me  their  party  affiliation 
credentials  when  they  came  to  me  with  a 
problem,  large  or  small. 

But,  living  in  a  world  of  political  reality 
during  these  ten  years,  I  have  not  always 
been  able  to  say  precisely  what  I  wanted  to 
say.  Today  I  can.  There  is  no  bitterness  in 
my  swan  song.  My  time  as  the  Representative 
from  Oregon's  First  District  has  been  tre- 
mendously exciting  and  an  experience  which 
few  are  able  to  enjoy. 

But  a  few  things  bother  me,  and  I'd  like  to 
share  them  with  you  as  If  we  were  having 
a  quiet  cup  of  coffee  around  a  kitchen  table. 
If  some  of  my  thoughts  appear  partisan  or 
prejudiced,  that  is  because  they  are.  I  am 
no  different  from  any  one  of  you. 

For  starters,  let's  talk  about  Watergate. 
It  Is  deplorable — pure  and  simple.  If  our 
President  had  planned  to  mess  up  as  badly, 
he  could  not  have  pieced  together  such  a 
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fumbling  with  20  years  of  careful  fore- 
thought and  the  assistance  of  the  Rand 
Think  Tank. 

But  does  this  necessarily  mean  that  we 
should  abandon  all  sense  of  perspective 
when  we  evaluate  what  has  transpired?  It 
shouldn't,  but  there  is  every  indication  that 
we  have.  My  office  has  received  well  over 
6  000  letters  demanding  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  be  hung  tomorrow  from 
t!ie  highest  yardarm.  Is  this  due  process? 
Not  hardly. 

The  Presidency  is  a  man-killing  Job.  Think 
back  to  how  Harry  Truman  was  vilified,  as 
was  the  non-charismatic  Lyndon  Johnson, 
coming  to  office  through  the  tragic  demise 
of  the  charismatic  John  Kennedy. 

Were  those  administrations  blunder-free? 
I  remember  "national  security"  used  then  to 
Justify  such  horrors  as  the  Korean  War,  the 
Bay  of  Pigs,  and  the  Vietnam  War. 

I  have  had  on  my  desk  for  many  years,  a 
little  placard  with  an  Inscription  of  an 
Indian  Prayer  which  says,  'Great  Spirit, 
grant  that  I  may  not  criticize  my  neighbor 
until  I  have  walked  a  mile  In  his  moccasins." 

I  have  pondered  that  simple  prayer  and 
wondered  about  President  Richard  Nixon. 
I  wonder  how  he  feels  about  the  over-night 
self-righteousness  of  Senators  Ervin,  Inouye, 
and  Talmadge,  who  voted  repeatedly  not  to 
Investigate  a  former  President's  association 
with  Bobby  Baker,  Billy  Sol  Estes,  and  others. 
Or  how  he  feels  about  EgU  Krogh,  beginning 
his  six  months  In  prison  and  facing  likely 
disbarment  from  legal  practice,  when  Daniel 
Ellsberg  walks  free,  and  in  some  circles  as  a 
minor  folk  hero.  And  I  can  well  Imagine  that 
the  President  has  few  doubts  In  his  mind 
whether  the  report  of  the  grand  Jury  In 
Massachusetts  would  remain  sealed  if  he, 
Richard  Nixon,  had  been  driving  the  car 
at  Chappaquldlck. 

Maybe  these  sound  like  cheap  shots,  and 
maybe  they  are.  But  you  don't  have  to  go 
far  for  cheap  shots  these  days.  You  don't 
have  to  go  to  Parade  Magazine,  or  the  Na- 
tional Enquirer,  or  even  the  gossip  column. 
All  you  have  to  do  Is  look  at  the  front  page 
of  any  newspaper.  And  then  you  need  a  stop- 
watch to  determine  how  quickly  the  blood- 
thirsty segment  of  our  population  will  rush 
to  crucify  another  public  official.  A  common 
cry  these  days  Is  that  the  public  has  lost 
confidence  In  their  elected  officials.  Please 
show  me  which  elected  official  Is  in  any 
way  connected  with  Watergate,  other  than 
then  proven  accusations  that  have  been 
leveled  against  the  President.  Aren't  you  a 
little  tired  of  all  the  innuendos? 

We,  the  most  forgiving  nation  on  earth, 
who  afford  the  lowest,  most  despicable  crlm- 
mlnal  the  benefit  of  our  constitutional 
process;  who  feed,  clothe  and  house  the 
most  irresponsible  citizen  from  cradle  to 
grave,  and  who  send  untold  sums  of  money 
and  manpower  around  the  world  to  aid  and 
assist  the  less  fortunate,  we  will  not  afford 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the  Pre- 
sumption of  Innocence. 

I.  for  one,  am  going  to  afford  the  President 
procedural  due  process.  The  House  Judiciary 
Committee  Is  compiling  for  the  first  time, 
legally  admissible  evidence  (something  lack- 
ing in  the  Senate  Watergate  hearings)  and 
if  impeachable  evidence  Is  contained  In  their 
findings,  then  I  will  vote  the  dictates  of  my 
Judgment  when  that  time  arises.  But  in  the 
impeachment  process,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives acts  as  a  Grand  Jury,  and  in  what 
other  grand  Jury  do  Its  members  announce  a 
pre -determined  verdict  of  guilt  or  innocence? 
None,  of  course,  for  they  would  be  Instantly 
removed.  I  am  saddened  by  the  number  of 
my  own  colleagues  who  have  disregarded  this 
fundamental  principle  of  the  system  they 
were  elected  to  preserve.  And  I  am  simply 
appalled  that  so  many  people  in  the  United 
States  are  so  Ignorant  of  this  basic  constitu- 
tional precept. 


Enough  of  Watergate — I  have  some  other 
things  to  say. 

One  is  about  citizen-action  groups. 

A  member  of  Congress  has  always  had 
traditional  pressure  and  Influence  from  four 
distinct  sources :  his  Party,  his  Constituency, 
Labor  and  Business.  He  Is  under  almost  con- 
stant selge  from  two  or  more  of  these  groups. 
A  decent  Representative  acknowledges  com- 
peting Interests  when  they  occur,  and  votes 
his  conscience.  No  single  one  of  these  four, 
under  any  circumstances,  is  going  to  be 
"right"  all  the  time,  and  most  Representa- 
tives understand  that. 

Now  comes  the  cltlzen-actlon  group — os- 
tensibly devoid  of  partisan  Interests,  under 
the  "holler-than-Thou"  guise  of  sanitized 
public  concern  for  better  government. 

Some  of  Ralph  Nader's  off-shoots,  John 
Gardiner's  Common  Cause  and  other  like  or- 
ganizations, at  times  have  been  very,  very 
irresponsible,  and  they,  of  course,  are  Instant 
experts  on  many  subjects.  They  circulate 
among  their  members,  positions  which  are 
determined  generally  in  Washington  by  a 
small  paid  staff.  Interested  in  self-preserva- 
tion, and  generally  of  a  rigid  political  per- 
suasion. These  positions  are  passed  along  to 
the  membership,  not  In  the  form  of  argu- 
ment pro  and  con,  but  usually  with  an  at- 
tractive public  relations  label,  and  with  only 
one  side  of  a  two-sided  Issue  presented.  This 
leads  to  emotional  reaction  among  member- 
ship, and  a  complete  lack  of  understanding 
and  even  tolerance  in  many  cases,  of  any 
other  point  of  view,  and  tends  to  destroy  the 
reasoning  process.  These  organizations  exert 
as  much,  or  more.  Influence  as  any  other 
lobby  groups,  but  because  of  the  form  of 
their  organization,  they  are  not  treated  the 
same  as  other  lobbying  organizations. 

I  have  considerable  trouble  with  the  choice 
of  issues  which  some  of  these  groups  make. 
There  is  not  one  I  am  aware  of  which  has 
chosen  to  address  some  of  the  real  major 
problems  of  the  day,  and  attempted  to  pre- 
sent both  sides  of  the  issue,  and  press  for 
some  action.  I  am  talking  about  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  electoral  college,  modernizing  the 
method  of  choosing  the  Vice  President,  legis- 
lative budget  reform  to  return  a  semblance 
of  sanity  to  federal  fiscal  policies,  reform  of 
the  impeachment  process,  and  the  list  goes 
on. 

I  have  a  personal  example  of  misuse  of  the 
label  "citizen-action  group,"  and  It  involves 
a  Ralph  Nader  publication  entitled,  "Citizens 
Look  at  Congress."  A  profile  was  written  on 
each  Member,  and  mine  was  written  by  a 
young  lady  spending  a  summer  in  Washing- 
ton. Theoretically,  I  think  that  these  studies 
could  have  been  of  great  value  to  the  voting 
public,  if  they  had.  In  fact,  been  non-parti- 
san, written  by  competent,  experienced  indi- 
viduals, and  were  focused  upon  relevant  as- 
pects of  the  Job  that  was  being  done.  But, 
aside  from  the  many  half-truths,  untruths 
and  misquotes  which  were  contained  in  my 
profile,  and  which  I  had  no  opportunity  to 
refute,  the  following  Insight  was  contained 
on  page  one  of  "A  Citizen's  Look  at  Wendell 
Wyatt:" 

Wyatt  with  without  striking  verbal  or  be- 
havioral mannerisms;  he  Is  physically  non- 
descript, and  is  not  a  stylish  dresser. 

I  guess  I  wasn't  wearing  my  Levis  that  day. 
In  any  event,  I  caution  you  from  touting 
"cltlzen-actlon  groups"  as  anything  other 
than  certain  citizens  trying  to  get  their  way 
like  the  rest  of  us.  I  have  many  friends  who 
are  members  of  such  groups,  and  I  commend 
their  interest  in  the  legislative  affairs  of  our 
country.  However,  it  Is  the  facts,  and  all  the 
facts,  that  should  be  made  available  so  each 
of  us  can  make  our  own  decision. 

Another  topic  that  I  would  like  to  mention 
Is  what  I  consider  to  be  government's  woe- 
ful marriage  to  the  Eastern  establishment. 
Now,  I  respect  those  Individuals  who  posess 
the  Intelligence  and  opportunity  to  attend 
the  Ivy  League  Institutions.  They  undoubt- 


edly, receive  a  very  fine  education.  But  I  do 
think  that  too  many  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment have  equated  this  accomplishment  with 
the  attainment  of  divine  knowledge,  and  this 
is  quite  wrong.  You  have  no  Idea  of  the  dif- 
ficulty that  I  have  had  attempting  to  find 
positions  for  talented  Westerners  in  our  gov- 
ernment, when  that  same  position  is  being 
sought,  or  handed  to,  someone  with  Eastern 
credentials.  Why  the  "powers-that-be"  can- 
not simply  look  at  what  we  have  done  for 
ourselves  in  the  West,  and  what  they  have 
done  to  themselves  in  the  -East,  I'll  never 
know.  Proof  again,  that  you  can't  teach  com- 
mon sense  in  the  classroom. 

Of  course,  I  am  concerned  with  the  ever- 
increaslng  size  of  the  federal  government,  but 
that  is  not  so  much  of  a  personal  beef  as  it 
is  a  personal  fear.  It  is  simply  impossible  to 
solve  every  personal  misery  by  a  new  federal 
law  sloganized  title.  I  wonder  how  much  more 
federalism  our  system  can  tolerate,  and  par- 
ticularly, the  effect  it  will  have  on  those 
American  attitudes  and  ethics  which  brought 
the  country  to  greatness.  This  is  a  terribly 
large  topic  which  time  does  not  permit  pur- 
suing, but  I  Intend  to  maintain  an  active 
interest  in  this  area  as  a  "concerned  citizen." 

Although  I  may  be  without  striking  verbal 
or  behavioral  mannerisms,  physically  non- 
descript, and  a  poor  dresser,  I  must  admit 
that  I  was  extremely  proud  of  the  fact  that 
I  was  often  referred  to  as  a  "doer"  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  that  people 
came  to  me  when  they  wanted  a  job  done. 
If  I  had  possessed  a  strong  desire  to  see  my 
name  in  lights,  there  were  ample  opportuni- 
ties to  call  a  press  conference  and  glean  head- 
lines by  demagogically  demanding  that  some- 
thing be  done  immediately,  something  over 
which  I  had  no  control. 

A  real  pleasant  surprise  to  me  on  first 
arriving  in  Washington,  was  to  learn  that  the 
vast  majority  of  Members  of  Congress  are 
extremely  hard  workers.  Most  Members  that 
you  read  about  concentrate  their  efforts  on 
press  relations.  It  Is  easy  to  play  the  dema- 
gogue and  to  live  politically  on  press  re- 
leases. But  those  Members  who  carry  the 
heaviest  burden  seldom  have  time  to  also 
do  the  press-agentry  work. 

In  retiring,  I  will  have  the  satisfaction 
that  I  did  the  Job  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
My  voting  attendance  record  for  ten  years 
will  have  averaged  over  90%.  No  constituent 
ever  complained  of  not  receiving  a  response 
to  an  inquiry  or  less  than  my  full  effort 
to  resolve  a  particular  problem.  I  will  be  re- 
turning less  wealthy  financially  for  having 
gone  to  Congress,  but  Infinitely  more  en- 
riched by  satisfaction  and  experience  than  If 
I  had  stayed  at  home.  One  of  the  deep  satis- 
factions Is  the  strong  support  I  have  had 
from  many  faithful  friends  In  all  walks  of 
life,  and  the  kind  treatment  by  the  news 
media.  My  staff  has  been  hard  working  and 
diligent  and  has  made  my  job  easier.  My 
fellow  barristers  have  also  been  of  enormous 
assistance,  and  I  shall  always  be  grateful  for 
the  help  that  they  have  given  me,  that  has 
made  my  years  In  Washington  possible. 

I  will  miss  the  excitement  of  Washington, 
the  many  friends  and  associations  that  I 
have  made  in  ten  years,  and  the  privilege  of 
representtag  Oregon  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States:  the  greatest  country  In  the 
world  during  the  greatest  time  of  man. 

Thank  you  for  that  privilege.  It  will  be 
pleasure  to  return  home. 


OIL  EMBARGO  AND  RHODESIAN 
SANCTIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous'  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man frorh  Michigan  (Mr.  Diggs)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  insert  for  the  thoughtful  attention  of 
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Pitts- 


my  colleagues  a  clipping  from  t| 
burgh  Press  of  February  23. 

The  paper  reports  a  statementliy  Jack 
Sheehan,  the  United  Steelworke  5  legis- 
lative director  in  support  of  thi 
of  the  Byrd  amendment.  Mr. 
strongly  disputed  charges  that  fie  em- 
bargo has  or  will  cost  steelwork^-s  their 
jobs.  The  text  of  the  article  is  as  I 

USW   Backs   Rhodesian   Chromi 


repeal 
i  leehan 


The  Unlt«d  Ste«l  Workers  Unloi:  (USW) 
has  challenged  a  claim  by  some  seg  lents  of 
the  steel  industry  that  a  ban  on  R  odesian 
chrome  imports  would  cause  a  lost  of  Jobs 
here. 

Jack  Sheehan.  USW  legislative  firector. 
said  the  union  has  called  on  the  U.I  .  House 
to  pass  legislation  adopted  earlier  by  the 
Senate  in  support  of  a  boycott  ad<i  )ted  by 
the  United  Nations  In  196S 

"The  United  Nations  adopted  thefcoycott 
to  protest  and  put  pressure  on  the  a  l-white 
Rhodeslan  government  that  discrimin  ites  so- 
cially, poUtically  and  economically  ai  alnst  a 
majority  black  population,"  the  US\f  direc- 
tor said. 

He  "strongly  disputed"  charges  Aat  the 
embargo  has  or  will  cost  steelworke  s  their 
Jobs. 

"What  Is  at  atake."  Sheehan  said,  'Is  not  a 


oUows : 
Ban 


Vessel  (ciMjntry  of  registry) 


Data  of 
arrival 


Morganstar  (South  Africa) 

YHtow  Stone  (United  Slates) 

Helenic  Destiny  (Greece) 


Dec.  24. 1 
Dec.  31, 
Dec.  30, 


Ocean  Pegasus  (Greeu) Now.  9, 

Venthisikimi  (Greece) Oct.  6,  19*  ' 

Costos  Frangos  (Greece) Feb.  11, 19  !' 

Adelfoi  (Liberia).. Mar.  18.  IS  3 

Noitrans  Uwty  (G(eece) Apr.  10. 19 

Missouri  (United  Slates) May22.19  3' 

Merrimac  (United  States) July  9.  19:  n 

Sun  River  (Norway) Septl7.1'  3' 

SaSna  E.  Naiam  (hkistan) Dec.     1,1    '3 

WiWenlels  (West  Germany) Oct     2.1    '3 

Stemtels  (West  Germany) 0«.  13,1^3  ... 


'  Arrival  report  recently  received,  itct  previously    sported. 


threatened  loss  of  jobs  but  a  moral  commit- 
ment to  a  people  in  need,  and  a  statement 
of  support  is  one  of  the  few  bold  steps  taken 
by  the  world  organization." 

Black  miners  received  $39  a  month  com- 
pared to  tMO  for  their  white  counterparts  in 
1970.  Sheehan  noted. 

In  order  that  the  record  may  be  clear, 
I  also  wish  to  insert  the  text  of  the  com- 
munique by  the  Security  Coimcil  Sanc- 
tions Committee  regarding  U.S.  imports 
from  Southern  Rhodesia.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Security  Council  Commit- 
tee, after  examining  the  report,  ex- 
pressed its  concern  about  continued  vio- 
lation of  sanctions  by  the  United  States. 
The  text  of  the  commimique  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Text  or  Commttnique  by  SECtmrrr  Codncil's 
Sanctions   Commtttee    Regakdinc    United 
States  Impokts  FBom  Southern  Rhodesia 
The    Security   Oouncil   Committee    estab- 
lished in  pursuance  of  resolution  253  (1968) 
concerning  the  question  of  Southern  Rho- 
desia today  issued  the  following  press  com- 
munique : 

By  a  report  dated  25  January  1974  the  Per- 
manent Mission  of  the  United  States  to  the 

PRESS  RELEASE  SC/3516.  FEB.  7.  1974 


United  Nations  submitted  to  the  Security 
Council  Committee  established  in  pursuance 
of  resolution  263  (1968)  concerning  the  ques- 
tion of  Southern  Rhodesia  a  list  of  shipments 
of  chrome  ore,  nickel  and  other  materials 
that  were  imported  into  the  United  States 
from  Southern  Rhodesia  in  the  period  1 
October  1973  to  31  December  1973. 

After  examining  that  report,  the  Security 
Council  Committee  at  its  184th  meeting  ex- 
pressed its  concern  about  this  continued  vio- 
lation of  sanctions.  It  also  decided  to  ask  the 
Secretary- General  to  request  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  countries  of  registration  of  the 
ships  concerned  to  Investigate  the  circum- 
stances in  which  cargoes  of  Southern  Rho- 
desia origin,  the  carriage  of  which  is  pro- 
hibited by  Security  Council  resolution  253 
(1968).  were  carried  on  their  vessels. 

The  text  of  the  United  States  report  which 
include  the  quantities  involved  is  r^roduced 
below: 

"In  conformity  with  the  statement  made 
by  the  United  States  representative  on  22 
March  1972  at  the  Committees  68th  meeting. 
I  am  submitting  for  the  information  of  the 
Committee  a  report  on  shipments  of  strategic 
materials  that  have  been  imported  mto  the 
United  States  from  Southern  Rhodesia  in  the 
period  1  October  1973  to  31  December  1973. 
Attached  please  find  a  list  of  these  imports." 


Port  of  importation 


Port  ol  embarkation 


Commodity 


Quantity 
(tons) 


13    Baltimore,  Md 

73     Baton  Bouge,  La 

Charleston,  S.C.  Boston,  Mass. 


I  73 
19  !  > 


LoureiKO  Marques Nickel  cathodes 

Beifa Chromeore 

Lourenco  Marques Asbestos  frber,  eJirysotile  asbestos  fiber" 


Baltimore, 
Burnside, 
...do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
...do... 

..do... 

-do.... 


Md 

U 


-do Charce  chrome  (ferrochrome).. 

-do do 

-do High  carbon  (errochromt 

-*) do. 

dn.    -  .    .     0» 
IdoI^"III"""I"I""do""I""I"I"""I" 
-••o do 


16, 


.do... 
.do... 


.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


22 
805 
645 

58 
556 
US 
231 
550 
I3I 
555 
312 

m 

in 

974 
32$ 


LABOR^FAIR   WEATHER  FRItNI>— 
XIV 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Uider  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  {  >ntle- 
man  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzali  s>  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speakei  the 
thing  that  must  be  understood  abo  t  the 
attack  made  on  me  by  the  so-called  jabor 
Council  for  Latin  American  Adv  ince- 
ment  Is  that  this  is  not  an  organi  eition 
based  in  my  district  of  San  Antonio 

AFL-CIO  union  groups  In  Sar  An- 
tonio support  me.  I  would  like  to  ir  :lude 
in  the  Record  as  an  example  of  thii  sup- 
port, a  copy  of  the  news  releas<  and 
resolution  issued  by  the  American  I  ostal 
Workers  Union,  AFL-CIO,  of  Sar  An- 
tonio in  respect  to  the  attack  ma<  e  on 
me  by  the  LCLAA. 

Postal  Workers  Support  Congress)  an 

The  San  Antonio  Local  of  the  Am^  rican 
Postal  Workers  Union,  APL-CIO  overw  elm- 
mgly  adopted  a  strongly  worded  reso  itlon 
supporting  Congressman  Henry  B.  Gor  jalez. 
The  action  came  during  the  union's  r  ^lar 
monthly  meeting.  Saturday.  January  19th 
at  the  lAbor  Professional  Center.  6  1  N. 
Flores  here  In  San  Antonio.  The  proti  >t  by 
the  local  postal  workers  stems  from  a  D  cem- 
ber  19th  Washington.  DC.  news  rele«  e  by 
the  newly  formed,  AFL-CIO  backed,  .abor 
Council    for    Latin    American    Advancr  nent 


(LCLAA)  who  accused  Congressman  Gon- 
zalez of  such  anti-labor  activities  as  "union- 
bustmg"  and  ".  .  .  on  the  side  of  big  busi- 
ness and  against  the  Farah  strikers.  .  .  ." 
The  Incident  which  caused  the  Washington, 
D.C.  action  Involved  a  December  8th  meet- 
ing Congressman  Gonzalez  had  with  the 
non-union  workers  who  were  thrown  out  of 
work  by  the  closing  of  two  San  Antonio 
Farah  plants. 

Mr.  Herbert  Diaz,  General  President  of  the 
local  postal  union  explained  to  the  rank-and- 
flle  members  that  In  a  four  hour  legislative 
breakfast  with  Congressman  Gonzalez  at  the 
St.  Anthony  Hotel  on  January  18th  the  facts 
and  circumstances  surrounding  the  contro- 
versy were  discussed. 

Also  attending  the  breakfast  from  the 
APWU  were  H.  C.  Barrios,  Chief  Steward. 
Robert  Mendoza.  Director  of  Legislation, 
Hector  Arzola.  Shop  Steward,  and  Don  Glg- 
nac.  Editor  and  Publicity  Director. 

The  Congressman,  according  to  Diaz,  was 
embittered  by  this  attack  and  particularly 
disappointed  that  no  representative  of  the 
AFL-CIO  either  locally  or  nationally  con- 
ferred with  him  regarding  his  actions  before 
releasing  the  unfortunate  public  statement. 
He  felt,  as  Congressman  of  the  20th  District 
he  had  a  duty  to  do  what  he  could  to  get 
the  plants  re-opened.  He  reminded  the  union 
delegation  of  bis  unequaled  record  of  legis- 
lative support  for  labor  and  working  people 
since  being  a  San  Antonio  City  Councilman. 
He  believes  his  records  speaks  for  Itself  and 
certainly  does  not  reflect  union-busting  or 
any  other  anti-union  sentiments. 


During  the  debate  over  this  issue  at  the 
Saturday  union  meeting  it  was  pointed  out 
by  Robert  Mendoza,  Legislative  Director  of 
the  APWU,  that  the  Washington,  D.C.  LCLAA 
leaders  did  not  have  the  courtesy  of  coordi- 
nating with  him  before  or  after  releasing 
their  unwarranted  statement.  Ironically, 
Robert  Mendoza  Is  an  elected  member  of  the 
National  Executive  Board  of  the  LCLAA  and 
took  part  in  Its  founding  conference  last 
November. 

resolution 

Whereas.  Congressman  Henry  B.  Gonzalez 
of  San  Antonio,  Texas  has  been  a  true  and 
helpful  friend  of  organized  labor  generally 
and  of  postal  unions  in  particular;  and 

Whereas,  Congressman  Henry  B.  Gonzalez 
has  consistently  supported,  defended,  and 
championed  the  causes  of  true  trade  union- 
ism at  all  levels  of  government  for  more  than 
two  decades;  and 

Whereas,  the  Washington.  DC.  leaders  of 
the  newly  formed  Labor  Council  for  Latin 
American  Advancement  (LCLAA)  without 
prior  coordination  with  San  Antonio  LCLAA 
National  Executive  Board  members  or  other 
representatives  of  the  San  Antonio  AFL-CIO 
Council  published  and  released  on  December 
19.  1973.  an  unfounded  and  unfair  state- 
ment accusing  our  beloved  Congressman 
of  anti-union  activities;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  San  Antonio  iiocal, 
American  Postal  Workers  Union,  AFL-CIO 
here  assembled  condemns  the  arbitrary  ac- 
tions of  these  Washington.  D.C.  union  lead- 
ers; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  National  President  of 
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the  American  Postal  Workers  Union,  APL- 
CIO  convey  our  feeUngs  to  AFL-CIO  National 
President  George  Meany  asking  that  the 
LCLAA  leaders  responsible  print,  publish  and 
release  a  retraction  of  their  December  19, 
1973.  attack  against  the  Honorable  Henry  B. 
Cionzalez,  Member  of  Congress,  20th  District 


CONGRESSMAN  DRINAN  SPEAKS 
AGAINST  DISMANTLING  FEDERAL 
MACHINERY  TO  ATTACK  EMPLOY- 
MENT DISCRIMINATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Drinan) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
24,  1974,  the  Employment  Section  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Division  at  the  Justice  De- 
partment will  lose  its  authority  to  Initiate 
pattern  or  practice  suits  against  private 
employers  engaging  in  employment  dis- 
crimination. While  the  overall  record  of 
the  Justice  Department  in  civil  rights 
matters  during  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion is  far  from  adequate,  the  Employ- 
ment Section  has  performed  exceeding- 
ly well  in  meeting  its  responsibilities  to 
enforce  the  Federal  fair  employment 
practices  law,  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  In  my  judgment,  the  loss  of 
this  authority  will  cause  a  marked 
diminution  in  the  enforcement  activities 
and  effectiveness  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  vital  field  of  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity. 

In  1972,  Congress  amended  title  VII 
to  give  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission — EEOC — the  power 
to  Institute  court  actions.  At  that  time 
EEOC  was  given  concurrent  authority 
with  the  Justice  Department  to  initiate 
pattern  or  practice  lawsuits.  EEOC  was 
not  assigned  exclusive  jurisdiction  be- 
cause of  the  imderstandable  administra- 
tive difficulties  which  would  arise  as 
EEOC  geared  up  to  implement  its  new 
powers.  It  was  thought  then  that  2  years 
would  be  sufficient  time  to  effect  the  tran- 
sition. 

The  hopes  of  1972  that  EEOC  would 
become  a  vigorous  and  efficient  agency  in 
the  Federal  efforts  to  eliminate  employ- 
ment discrimination  have  not  been  fully 
realized.  In  the  period  from  March  24, 
1972,  to  February  7,  1974,  EEOC  has  not 
filed  any  pattern  or  practice  suits.^  Of 
the  154  complaints  it  has  filed,  11  have 
been  dismissed  and  2  have  come  to  trial. 
Twelve  of  these  suits  have  terminated 
in  consent  decrees.  These  judgments, 
however,  do  not  generally  include  hiring 
goals,  which  are  essential  to  insuring 
that  the  effects  of  past  discrimination  are 
eliminated.  Nor  do  they  generally  have 
reporting  provisions  which  are  important 
for  monitoring  compliance  with  the  de- 
crees. With  respect  to  backpay  and  other 
monetary  awards  for  women  and  minori- 
ties victimized  by  the  illegal  practices,  the 
EEOC  decrees  have  provided  approxi- 
mately $100,000. 

In  the  same  period  of  time,  the  Em- 
ployment Section  of  the  Civil  Rights  Di- 


*  These  statistics  are  based  upon  Informa- 
tion fiunlsbed  by  the  EEOC  and  the  Justice 
Department.  They  exclude  the  settlement 
with  AT&T,  which  was  the  product  of  Joint 
action  by  EEOC,  Justice,  and  the  Labor  De- 
partment. 


Vision  filed  36  pattern  or  practice  suits, 
the  only  kind  of  suit  it  is  authorized  to 
bring.  Fifteen  of  those  actions  resulted 
in  judgments,  either  by  consent  decree  or 
after  trial.  All  included  hiring  goals 
which  set  specific  timetables  for  increas- 
ing the  number  of  women  and  minorities 
in  jobs  from  which  they  were  previously 
excluded.  Concerning  backpay  and  other 
monetary  awards  for  the  minority  and 
female  victims  of  discrimination,  the 
Employment  Section  obtained  over  $5 
million  from  the  defendants.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  the  Employment  Sec- 
tion recently  secured  the  largest  amount 
ever  awarded  in  any  contested  civil  rights 
case.  On  January  31,  1974,  a  Federal 
court  in  Atlanta  ordered  Georgia  Pow- 
er Co.  to  pay  over  $2  million  to  black 
victims  of  job  discrimination. 

There  are  other  important  differences 
in  the  operations  of  the  EEOC  and  the 
Employment  Section.  The  Justice  De- 
partment is  free  to  initiate  investigations 
without  first  receiving  a  written  com- 
plaint. It  is  not  required  to  defer  to  State 
and  local  agencies,  and  it  may  file  suits 
without  first  seeking  voluntary  compli- 
ance. On  the  other  hand,  EEOC  is  bound 
by  a  number  of  procedural  obstacles 
v.hjch  cause  considerable  delay  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  statute:  it  can  only 
upon  a  written  charge,  it  must  defer  to 
State  and  local  civil  rights  agencies,  and 
it  must  attempt  conciliation  before  in- 
stituting suit.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
backlog  at  the  EEOC  presently  ap- 
proaches 90,000  complaints — no  one  is 
quite  sure  as  to  the  practice  figure. 

As  best  I  can  determine,  a  vast  seg- 
ment of  opinion  among  civil  rights  or- 
ganizations and  private  attorneys  who 
litigate  in  the  employment  field  believes 
that  the  Employment  Section  should  re- 
tain its  authority  over  private  pattern 
or  practice  suits.  I  am  aware,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  Legal  Defense  P\ind  of 
the  NAACP,  the  Lawyers'  Committee  for 
Civil  Rights  Under  Law,  and  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action  have  all  expressed 
the  view  that  Justice  shotild  not  lose 
that  authority  at  this  time.  At  a  recent 
civil  rights  conference  called  to  explore 
the  Department's  civil  rights  record, 
Burke  Marshall  and  Stephen  Pollak, 
former  assistant  attorneys  general  in 
charge  of  Civil  Rights  Division,  con- 
curred in  that  view. 

In  addition  the  Goverrmient  agencies 
which  have  fair  employment  responsi- 
bilities appear  to  favor  retention  of 
jurisdiction  for  the  Employment  Sec- 
tion at  least  for  a  period  of  time.  In  its 
report  of  June  29,  1973,  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Coordinating 
Council  stated: 

The  members  of  the  Council  agreed  that 
elioainatlng  the  "pattern  or  practice"  author- 
ity of  the  Department  of  Justice  at  this 
time  could  result  In  a  dUution  of  govern- 
ment authority  and  could  be  counter- 
productive. 

The  Council  then  directed  the  EEOC 
and  the  Justice  Department  to  propose 
the  best  method  of  retaining  the  pattern 
or  practice  jurisdiction  in  the  Depart- 
ment. That  report  was  signed  by  William 
Brown,  the  then  chairman  of  the  EEOC, 
and  representatives  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment, the  Labor  Department,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  the  Civil 


Rights  Commission,  which,  in  a  separate 
letter  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  on  October  30,  1973,  supported 
again  the  retention  of  jurisdiction. 

It  is  argued  that  if  the  Civil  Rights 
Division  is  allowed  to  retain  pattern  or 
practice  authority  in  the  private  sector, 
such  action  would  be  a  retreat  from  the 
ultimate  goal  of  locating  all  fair  em- 
ployment functions  in  one  agency.  To 
allay  thoss  fears,  two  observations 
should  be  made.  First,  institutional  ar- 
rangements, however  desirable  in  the- 
ory, should  always  be  evaluated  in  prac- 
tice. If  a  bifurcated  enforcement 
sti-ucture  is  working,  there  should  be 
no  reluctance  to  retain  it,  unless  a  imi- 
fied  approach  can  be  demonstrated, 
beyond  peradventure,  to  result  in  fact 
in  greater  enforcement. 

Second,  the  loss  of  authority  to  the 
Justice  IDepartment  would  not  in  fact 
achieve  the  goal  of  consolidation.  The 
Civil  Rights  Division  would  retain  ex- 
clusive authority  to  bring  suits  against 
State  and  local  agencies — although  the 
scope  of  that  authority  is  subject  to 
vastly  different  interpretations.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  agencies  which  are  presently 
defendants  in  Justice  Department  suits 
plan  to  move  to  dismiss  those  complaints 
after  March  24. 

Fiu'thermore.  after  March  24,  tiie 
Civil  Service  Commission  would  still  re- 
tain its  jurisdiction  over  Federal  employ- 
ment practices,  and  the  Office  of  Con- 
tract Compliance  in  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment would  keep  its  authority  over  con- 
tract compliance.  The  only  thing  that 
would  be  accomplished  by  giving  EEOC 
exclusive  authority  over  private  pattern 
or  practice  suits  would  be  a  severe  re- 
duction in  the  effectiveness  of  Federal 
efforts  to  eliminate  employment  dis- 
crimination. 

I  should  note,  in  all  candor,  that  I  am 
apprehensive  about  any  recommendation 
that  would  allow  the  present  Department 
of  Justice  to  retain  some  of  its  jurisdic- 
tion, particularly  in  the  civil  rights 
field.  On  reflection  and  after  a  careful 
examination  of  the  facts  and  all  points 
of  view,  however,  I  have  concluded  that 
the  elimination  of  the  authority  in  ques- 
tion would  be  a  mistake  at  this  time. 

The  heart  of  the  matter  is  this:  the 
loss  of  jurisdiction  to  the  Civil  Rights 
Division  will  deprive  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  an  important  tool  in  eliminating 
employment  discrimination  without  any 
concomitant  gains.  Dismantling  an  ef- 
fective weapon  in  the  fight  against  em- 
ployment discrimination  seems  to  me  to 
be  foolish.  It  is  unfortunate  that  it  will 
occur  on  March  24. 


RESURRECTION     OF     THE     RIGHT 
OF   PRIVACY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  revo- 
cation of  the  Executive  ordei-s,  today  pre- 
viously authorizing  the  IRS  to  turn  over 
farmers'  tax  returns  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  a  significant  step  in  re- 
pairing the  damage  done  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  restoring  the  right  of  privacy 
to  the  American  people. 
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acy 


Big  Government  has  been  tax  Uk 
sensitive  to  the  right  of  personal  pri 
of  our  people.  I  hope  that  this  P  esi- 
dential  act  marks  a  permanent  chfnge 
of  direction. 
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HIGH  TIME  FOR  MEAT  PRICE  Ik^SS 
TO    BE    INVESTIGATED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Un<4r  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gei  tie- 
man  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcheiq  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wherlthe 
President  replied  to  questions  on  leef 
prices  by  the  broadcasters  Tuesday  ve 
ning,  I  had  hoped  he  would  take  the 
questions  concerning  beef  prices  aske  by 
the  broadcasters.  I  had  hoped  thai  he 
would  establish  a  policy  of  this  admi  lis- 
tration  within  the  Department  of  A  fri- 
culture  and  other  Federal  agencie  to 
find  out  why  consumers  have  been  pa:  ing 
high  prices  for  beef  in  the  stores  w  lile 
producers  are  taking  drastically  Ic  Jter 
prices  for  their  cattle.  Last  summer  at- 
tle  prices  touched  $60  per  hundred,  bi  oke 
sharply  recently,  and  are  near  the  $40 
mark  which  is  about  a  30-percent  d  -op. 
Consumers  should  be  benefiting  f  om 
the  lower  prices  while  cattle  feeders  are 
sustaining  huge  losses  of  $100  per  h  ad, 
mostly  because  of  higher  feed  and  oyier 
operating  costs. 


TABlEf  .-CORN  BELT  CATTLE  FEEDING.  SELECTED  EXPENSES  AT  CURRENT  RATES' 

lOollare  per  headi 


Seltctsd  expenses 


00  pound  feeder  steer 

Transportation  to  feedlot  (400  miles) 

Corn  (45  bushels) 

Silage  (1.7  tons) , 

30  percent  protein  supptement  (270  povndt) 

Hay  (400  pounds) 

Labor  (6  hours) 

Manacenxnt' 

Vet  niedicine' 

Interest  on  purchase  (9  monttis) 

Power,  equip,  fuel,  shelter,  depreciatkxi  < 

Death  k)ss(l  percent  of  purchase) 

Transportation  and  marketing  expenses  (100  miles). 
KtoWlaneoBS  and  indirect  costs » 


Total. 


i,0SO  pounds). 


Selling  price  per  hundredweight  required  to  cover  feed  i  d  feeder  costs 

(1,050  pounds) 

Selling  price  per  hundrediweight  required  to  cover  all  cosb 

Feed  costs  per  lOO  pound  gain 

Prices: 

Feeder  steer  (600-700  Kansas  City  per  hundredweight; 

Corn  per  bushel* 

Hay  per  ton* 

Corn  silage  per  ton  • 

30  percent  protein  supplement  per  hundredweight*. 

Farm  labor  per  hour* 

Interest  annual  rate 

Transportation  rate  (per  hundredweight  per  100  miles)|.. 

Marketing  expenses  > 

Index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  (1910-14=100) 


The  President's  reply  to  one  of  the 
questions  was  that  farmers  are  having  it 
pretty  good,  but  anybody  in  the  cattle 
feeding  business  would  vigorously  dis- 
pute that  statement.  They  know  better 
and  so  should  President  Nixon.  He  should 
examine  the  information  that  is  avail- 
able in  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
"Livestock  and  Meat  Situation"  for  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year  which  indicates  that 
the  cost  and  expense  of  feeding  a  1,050- 
pound  steer  comes  to  $556.88.  To  cover 
this  cost  it  requires  a  sale  price  of  $53.04 
per  hundredweight  just  to  break  even. 
Since  the  market  is  about  $10  lower  than 
that,  that  amounts  to  a  loss  of  over  $100 
per  head. 

Feedlot  operators  are  not  having  it 
good.  No  way.  On  the  contrary,  the 
losses  are  so  substantial  as  to  create  a 
concern  among  many  of  us  that  many 
feedlot  operators  will  either  be  forced 
out  of  business  or  put  so  low  in  tli<j  hole 
that  they  cannot  restock  their  fe^  Uots. 
That  would  mean  less  beef  available  in 
the  last  half  of  this  year  and  the  first 
quarter  of  1975,  and  if  consumers  think 
prices  are  tough  now,  look  out  for  a 
period  of  scarcity  when  there  would  be 
a  real  excuse  to  raise  the  price  at  the 
supermarket  meat  counters. 

Consumers  simply  have  not  received 
the  lower  beef  prices  that  they  are  en- 
titled to  considering  the  drop  in  cattle 


prices.  In  August  when  cattle  were  reach- 
ing close  to  the  $60  figure,  the  retail  price 
as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  read  like  this:  Roimd  steak 
$1.88;  hamburger,  $1.03,  and  rump  roast 
$1.60.  The  latest  comparable  figures 
available  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  are  for  February  when  we  find 
round  steak,  $1.93;  hamburger,  $l.io 
and  rump  roast,  $1.87.  Cattle  are  much 
cheaper  than  they  were  in  August,  yet 
the  statistics  show  in  February  con- 
sumers not  only  did  not  get  the  break 
they  should  have  in  price  reductions,  but 
were  actually  paying  more  for  the  same 
items  than  they  did  last  August. 

So  the  cattle  feeders  are  having  it  bad, 
not  good,  and  the  consumers  are  having 
it  bad,  too,  despite  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  a  30-percent  drop  from  the  high 
point  in  cattle  prices  last  summer. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Domestic 
Marketing  and  Consumer  Relations  will 
hold  public  hearings  on  April  2,  3,  and  4 
to  investigate  this  paradox  of  low  cattle 
prices  with  high  retail  prices  and  why. 

Even  the  calling  of  these  hearings  may 
result  in  retail  price  drops.  It  is  high 
time  they  do  come  down  to  reflect  the 
lower  cattle  prices. 

I  am  including  table  9  from  February 
USDA  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation  that 
lists  the  cattle  feeding  expenditures: 


1972 


1973 


III 


IV 


III 


IV 


January 
1974 


241.80 

4.08 

50.40 

IS.  71 

15.26 

4.42 

11.70 

3.90 

2.03 

14.05 

9.40 

2.42 

4.89 

4.07 


254.76 

4.08 

52.20 

15.79 

15.74 

4.23 

12.06 

4.02 

2.05 

14.80 

9.51 

2.55 

4.94 

4.12 


266.16 
4.32 
55.80 
16.90 
17.50 
4.53 
12.06 
4.02 
2.10 
15.46 
9.73 
2.66 
5.04 
4.21 


304.62 

4.32 

60.75 

18.70 

21.11 

5.15 

12.18 

4.06 

2.20 

19.42 

10.19 

3.05 

5.09 

4.41 


322.44 

4.56 

76.05 

21.39 

24.25 

5.00 

12.66 

4.22 

2.32 

20.56 

10.72 

3.22 

5.20 

4.64 


347.88 

4.56 

104.85 

26.59 

24.65 

4.83 

13.08 

4.36 

2.41 

22.18 

11.15 

3.48 

5.25 

4.83 


301.20 

303.48 

4.80 

4.80 

100.80 

117.00 

26.23 

31.08 

23.63 

24.84 

5.13 

6.40 

13.26 

13. 5C 

4.42 

4.52 

2.46 

2.55 

20.78 

23.33 

11.37 

11.71 

3.01 

3.03 

5.35 

5.40 

4.92 

5.10 

369.22 


3S4.13 


400.85 


420.49 


475.25 


517.23 


580.10 


527.36 


556.1 


>  Represents  only  vrhat  expenses  would  be  if  all  selected 
Indicated.  The  feed  ration  and  expense  items  do  not  neees 
dividual  feeders.  For  individual  use,  adjust  expenses  anc 
level,  and  locality  of  operation. 

>  Assumes  I  hour  at  twice  the  labor  rate. 

*  Adjusted  quarterly  by  the  index  of  prices  paid  by  larme 
taxes,  and  wage  rates. 


WAGE  AND  PRICE  CONTROLS 

The  SPEAEIER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  Uie  House,  the  gent] 
man  from  California  (Mr.  Don  H.  Cla 
BiK)  Is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 


29.91 
39ul6 
M.4I 

ML  47 
1.V 

7.7S 
.M 

in 


31.20 
36.58 

19.06 

40.30 
1.12 

22.08 
9.24 
5.65 
1.9S 
7.75 
.17 
3.10 
429 


32.64 
38.19 
19.55 

42.46 
1.16 

21.17 
9.29 
5.83 
2.01 
7.75 
.17 
3.15 
434 


34.37 
40.05 
21.05 

44.36 
1.24 

22.67 
9.94 
6.48 
2.01 
7.75 
.18 
3.15 


39.08 
45.26 
23.49 

50.77 

1.35 

25.75 

11.00 

7.82 

2.03 

8.50 

.18 

3.20 

465 


42.77 
49.26 
28.15 

53.74 

1.69 

25.00 

12.58 

8.98 

2.11 

8.50 

.19 

3.20 

489 


a.  46 

55.25 
35.76 

57.98 

2.33 

24.17 

15.64 

9.13 

2.18 

8.50 

.19 

3.25 

509 


43.52 
50.22 
34.62 

50.20 

2.24 

25.67 

15.43 

8.75 

2.21 

9.20 

.20 

3. 25 

511 


45.91 
53.04 
39.85 

50.58 
2.60 

32.00 

18.28 
9.20 
2.26 

10.25 

.20 

3.30 

538 


ms  were  paid  for  during  the  period 
rily  coincide  with  experience  of  in- 
prices  tor  management,  production 


for  commodities,  services,  interest. 


« Averap  price  received  by  farmers  in  Iowa  and  Illinois. 

>  Com  silage  price  derived  from  an  equivalent  price  of  5  bushels  corn  and  330  pounds  hay. 

•  Average  price  paid  by  farmers  in  Iowa  and  Illinois. 

'  Converted  from  cents  per  mile  for  a  44,000-pound  haul. 

•  Yardage  plus  commission  lees  at  a  Midwest  terminal  market 


Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  comment  on  the  forthcoming 
termination  of  the  administration's  au- 
thority to  Impose  wage  and  price  con- 
trcds  and  to  follow  up  my  statement  of 
last  Monday  when  I  commented  in  gen- 


eral terms  on  my  view  that  we  must  re- 
turn to  a  free  economy. 

Phase  I  was  an  across  the  board 
freeze.  Phase  n  was  the  most  success- 
ful, phase  m  was  a  disaster  and  phase 
IV  has  created  great  uncertainty.  Some 
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are  suggesting  a  phase  V  but  my  sugges- 
tion is  that  we  phase  out. 

Three  years  ago  my  constituents  re- 
sponded to  a  question  in  my  annual  leg- 
islative questionnaire  indicating  that  74 
percent  of  them  favored  the  imposition 
of  wage  and  price  controls.  If  they  were 
filling  out  that  questionnaire  today,  I 
would  bet  the  percentages  would  be  more 
reversed  with  the  vast  majority  opposing 
any  further  economic  controls. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Peck,  who  head 
the  legislative  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Retired  Persons,  in 
Petaluma,  Calif.,  recently  wi-ote  me  ask- 
ing: 

What  good  did  price  controls  do?  Actually 
prices  have  gone  up  and  up  and  are  still 
going  up. 

Tlieir  views  are  the  thoughts  of  the 
American  people.  The  wage  and  price 
control  attempts  of  the  past  two  and  a 
half  years  have  given  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  an  effective  les- 
son in  classical  economics — in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

While  it  would  be  un-American  not  to 
be  in  favor  of  holding  down  prices,  we 
have  all  learned  that  holding  the  price 
of  hamburger  to  69  cents  a  pound  does 
not  do  much  good  if  there  is  no  ham- 
burger available. 

The  same  is  true  at  the  gasoline  pump 
where  we  all  know  we  woLild  prefer  hav- 
ing an  adequate  supply  without  waiting 
in  line  to  the  alternative  of  an  artificial- 
ly low  price.  It  is  no  service  to  the  con- 
sumer to  hold  down  the  price  of  an  article 
if  the  low  price  causes  the  item  to  be  in 
short  sui^ly. 

For  example,  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil thought  it  was  doing  the  consumer  a 
favor  by  requiring  service  station  deal- 
ers to  roll  back  their  margin  on  gasoline. 
We  rapidly  f oimd  out,  however,  that  the 
lack  of  conservation  incentive  on  the 
automobile  driver  and  the  lack  of  entre- 
preneurial incentive  on  the  service  sta- 
tion owner  combined  with  other  factors 
for  disastrous  shortages. 

When  wage  and  price  controls  were 
Imposed,  the  working  man  and  woman 
felt  that  the  controls  could  halt  inflation 
in  prices  while  their  salaries  caught  up. 
If  this  occurred  in  any  industry,  I  am 
not  aware  of  it. 

In  fact,  in  most  cases  controls  oiUy 
worsened  the  situation  and  increased  the 
gap. 

In  one  case  I  am  aware  of,  for  ex- 
ample, a  bargaining  agreement  between 
northern  California  carpenters  and  their 
employers  was  negotiated  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1971 — before  the  beginning  of  the 
initial  wage-price  freeze.  Even  though 
that  agreement  reflected  economic  con- 
ditions at  that  time — a  time  when  the 
rate  of  inflation  was  less  than  it  Is  to- 
day— this  agreement  has  not  been  per- 
mitted to  take  efiFect. 

The  frustration  of  the  carpenters  at 
not  being  able  to  take  advantage  of  an 
agreement  reached  nearly  3  years 
ago  is  surely  compounded  when  they 
face  the  shortages  caused  by  the  same 
rules  which  have  reduced  their  pay 
checks  from  the  amounts  they  antici- 
pated. 

The  case  of  the  carpenters  is  only  one 


of  many  I  could  cite.  The  Petaluma  Co- 
operative Creamery,  in  my  district,  was 
also  adversely  affected  by  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  in 
what  was  a  freely  negotiated  collective 
bargaining  agreement.  The  end  result  in 
this  instance  was  a  decision  that  was 
both  unfair  and,  in  the  long  run,  infla- 
tionary. 

Of  course,  agricultural  production 
and  consumption  has  paid  an  uncon- 
scionably high  price.  Fruit  producers 
and  canners  have  been  particularly  af- 
fected through  both  price  and  quality 
controls  and,  as  always,  the  ultimate 
loser  is  the  consumer. 

While  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments have  been  one  of  the  obvious  tar- 
gets of  wage  and  price  controls,  another 
similar  target  has  been  the  health  care 
industry.  Even  now  that  there  is  gen- 
eral agreement  to  end  governmental 
control  of  the  economy,  some  are  still 
suggesting  that  controls  be  ended  for 
every  sector  of  the  economy  except  med- 
icine. 

I  suppose  this  is  because  increased 
medical  costs  are  usually  attributed  di- 
rectly to  d(x;tors  since  they  are  in  di- 
rect, personal  contact  with  the  patient. 
Generally  unseen,  but  more  responsible 
for  medical  cost  increases  is  the  rapidly 
improving  and  increasingly  sophisticated 
medical  care  technology,  research,  and 
equipment. 

This  equipment  is  becoming  a  grow- 
ing part  of  medical  practice  and,  though 
it  is  expensive,  it  must  be  paid  for.  If 
there  exists  no  incentive  to  recover  its 
cost,  then  it  is  clear  there  will  be  no 
investment  in  the  equipment  and  a  lower 
quality  of  medical  care  can  be  the  only 
result. 

This  new  technology  is  itself  being 
constantly  made  obsolete  and,  though  it 
is  responsible  for  far  better  care,  it  is 
expensive  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
requiring  more  extensive  training  of 
medical  personnel  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  growing  use  of  mechaniza- 
tion and  space-age  gadgetry. 

The  state  of  the  medical  art  is  far  be- 
yond anything  that  could  have  reason- 
ably been  predicted  even  15  years  ago. 
It  is  also  very  expensive. 

The  fact  that  it  is  expensive  Is  not 
sufficient  reason  for  the  Congress  to  re- 
tain the  health  ctu-e  profession  tmder 
controls  while  removing  them  from  the 
rest  of  the  economy.  A  nurse — who  is 
probably  underpaid  anyway — should  not 
be  asked  to  struggle  along  with  her  pres- 
ent financial  situation  when  all  of  her 
costs  could  very  well  be  rising. 

Let  us  not  forget,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
there  are  far  more  nurses  and  techni- 
cians who  would  be  adversely  affected  by 
the  continuation  of  controls  than  doc- 
tors who  would  be. 

And,  worse  yet,  the  effect  of  controlling 
medicine  would  be  devastating  to  the 
current  trend  toward  greater  utiliza- 
tion of  paraprofessionals  in  medical 
practice.  These  people  are  being  coimted 
upon  to  free  doctors  from  routine  mat- 
ters and,  by  doing  so,  increase  the  sup- 
ply of  health  care  and  reduce  Its  cost. 
If  young  people  do  not  have  a  financial 
incentive  to  enter  this  fleld,  they  simply 
will  not  do  so. 


Thus,  controls  cannot  be  applied  se- 
lectively and  should  be  removed  entirely. 

In  my  judgment,  one  of  the  very  worst 
examples  of  the  impact  of  wage  and  price 
controls  can  be  seen  in  the  after  effects 
of  the  so-called  rent  controls. 

Ordinarily,  rent  adjustments  can  be 
made  through  the  turnover  of  apart- 
ments or  mobile  home  spaces.  In  this 
case,  the  vast  majority  of  increases  in 
rents  are  made  at  the  time  a  person  be- 
gins occupancy  of  an  apartment  or  space. 
He  can  then  choose  a  rent  in  his  price 
range  and  be  reasonably  certain  to  be 
free  of  frequent  price  changes. 

The  rent  control  program  promptly 
ended  this  practice,  however,  and  the 
rental  market  in  the  United  States  has 
been  in  chaos  ever  since.  Both  landlords 
and  tenants  have  suffered  financially 
and,  in  many  cases,  mental  anguish  from 
this  ill-advised  program. 

It  does  not  take  much  insight  to  see 
what  frequent  increases  in  a  basic  ex- 
pense such  as  rent  can  do  to  an  individ- 
ual living  on  a  fixed  income.  This  was 
made  worse  by  the  fact  that  the  rent 
control  program  necessarily  imposed  its 
comphcated  formulas  and  calculations 
on  a  nationwide  basis  and  no  variation 
was  allowed  regardless  of  individual  cir- 
cimistances. 

Fortunately,  rent  controls  have  been 
removed  and  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  in 
the  administration  or  in  the  Congress 
who  believes  the  Cost  of  Living  Coimcil 
should  get  back  to  rent  control. 

This  means  that  the  situation  will 
eventually  resolve  itself  and  rents  will 
eventually  be  handled  again  on  an  apart- 
ment-by-apartment basis  so  a  tenant 
can  expect  and  receive  a  degree  of  sta- 
bility in  his  rent  costs. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  about  the 
renter  who  has  faced  several  rent  in- 
creases in  a  short  period  of  time?  I  have 
heard  from  hundreds  of  renters  in  the 
Second  Congressional  District  who  have 
had  as  m£uiy  as  three  rent  increases  in 
a  single  year. 

These  people  are  victims  of  a  Federal 
program  whose  supporters  said  it  would 
help.  As  is  the  case  very  often  the  Fed- 
eral effort  gave  a  short-term  gain  of 
minimal  rent  increases  but  had  long- 
term  results  that  have  been  appallingly 
harmful  and  not  in  any  way  equal  to  the 
temporary  short-term  improvements. 

We  can  help  In  a  small  measure  by 
controlling  inflation  more  adequately  so 
that  the  amount  of  money  required  for 
the  basic  housing  expense  might  be  saved 
from  other  areas  of  the  family  budget. 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  only  time  can 
solve  the  problem.  Tills  means  that  those 
involved  can  expect  no  relief  or  assist- 
ance until  the  point  of  equiUbriiun  is 
reached  which  is  not  much  solace  to 
those  whose  rents  have  been  raised. 

The  situation  is  improving  gradually 
and  the  improvement  is  reflected  in  the 
mail  I  receive  from  my  constituents,  but 
I  still  receive  tew  many  complaints. 

With  the  problem  with  rents  firmly  in 
mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  spealc 
briefly  on  the  real  solution  to  the  eco- 
nomic problems  we  face.  We  hear  a  wide 
variety  of  prc^iosals  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  inflation,  but  we  hear  very 
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little  about  the  ways  we  can  end  Inflt^on 
Itself. 

There  Is  no  substantial  disagreement 
that  a  basic  cause  of  Inflation  is  the  ack 
of  control  over  the  Federal  budget.  £  nee 
the  budget  represents  about  a  quart  r  of 
the  entire  gross  national  product,  the 
continuing  large  deficits  we  have  sec  i  in 
recent  years  weaken  the  dollar  and  |eep 
the  economy  oB  kilter. 

The  relevant  factor  in  the  private  Sec- 
tor is  the  development  of  a  supply  auid 
demand  situation  that  I  referred  t  on 
Monday,  but  it  is  up  to  the  Federal  <  ov 


emment  to  provide  the  leadership  f oi 
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private  sector  has  neither  the  incei  tive 
nor  the  ability  to  pull  its  share  off  the 
load. 

The  first  and  most  essential  effoA  to 
control  Infiation  must  be  control  of  :  'ed- 
eral  spending  plans.  This  is  made  di£E  :ult 
by  the  fact  that  no  one  wants  his  >wn 
favorite  programs  cut,  but  it  mus  be 
done.  We  cannot  halt  the  inflationary 
spiral  without  it. 

The  second  most  important  soluti(fti  to 
the  problem  will  come  with  making  :er- 
taln  that  Federal  economic  poUciej  re- 
flect economic  realities.  Wage  and  ]  rice 
controls  did  not  reflect  these  reaUtiea  and 
consequently  failed  to  be  of  assist  jice 
and  simultaneously  compounded  aq  al- 
ready serious  problem. 

Promises  are  a  prominent  part  of  the 
national  political  picture.  Achieven  :nts 
are  not  so  prominent.  Many  timet  the 
Congress  has  approved  legislation  vlth 
wildly  exaggerated  claims,  but  the  im- 
plementation of  the  law  has  often  si  own 
that  too  much  attention  was  given  t<  the 
promise  and  too  Uttle  to  performance 
and  the  relative  costs  and  benefits. 

I  could  list  a  number  of  examples  of 
this  problem,  but  they  are  not  as  in  }or- 
tant  as  the  overriding  need  to  make  cer- 
tain we  do  not  attempt  to  repeal  eco- 
nomic laws.  It  is  simply  not  possibl 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Hou  «  to 
reject  proposals  to  extend  wage  and  rice 
controls  wholly  or  partially.  I  thlnli  this 
Is  the  best  contribution  we  could  i  lake 
toward  returning  to  a  strong  and  ^ble 
economy. 


NAMING  Ciyn^AN  CON8ERVA1  [ON 
CORPS  CENTER  AND  CR06S  '  IM- 
BER8  NATIONAL  GRASSLAND  IN 
HONOR  OP  LATE  PRESIDf^TT 
LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

(Mr.  POAGE  asked  and  was  given  |>er- 
mlssion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  includq  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  iiftro- 
ducing  today  a  bill  which  would  ret  ime 
the  first  Civilian  Conservation  C  >rps 
Center  and  the  Cross  Timbers  Nat  mal 
Grasslands  in  honor  of  the  late  Presvent 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Such  designations  would  constitute  a 
most  befitting  tribute  to  one  who  had 
such  a  deep  personal  interest  In  s  mth 
and  in  the  conservation  of  our  Na«on's 
natural  resources. 

The  first  CCC  center,  known  aJ  Ar- 
rowood,  is  located  near  Franklin,  N.C. 


The  Cross  Timbers  National  Grasslands 
is  located  in  Wise  and  Montague  Coun- 
ties in  Texas. 

It  is  with  genuine  appreciation  and 
Icnowledge  of  the  contribution  that  I^n- 
don  B.  Johnson  made  to  youth  and  con- 
servation that  I  sponsor  this  legislation. 
He  was  my  friend  and  for  many  years  a 
fellow  colleague  here  in  this  Chamljer. 
He  had  been  serving  as  Texas  State  di- 
rector of  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration before  winning  a  special  election 
and  taking  his  seat  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  only  a  few  weeks  after  I 
had  taken  the  oath  of  office  for  the  first 
time.  I  can  testify  as  to  his  intense  inter- 
est in  youth  and  conservation  causes,  not 
only  while  he  served  in  this  body  but  also 
after  he  went  to  the  Senate  and  then  to 
the  White  House. 

Little  could  be  said  to  add  to  the  re- 
nown and  high  regard  held  by  the  public 
for  the  CCC,  which  helped  countless 
thousands  of  young  Americans  grow  in 
physical  and  moral  strength  while  they 
improved  the  beauty  and  recreational 
aspects  of  our  Nation's  forest  and  moim- 
tains.  Highly  important,  but  much  less 
known.  Is  the  National  Grasslands  lo- 
cated in  Wise  and  Montague  Counties  in 
my  State  of  Texas.  These  lands  were 
worn  out  and  run  down  until  imder  na- 
tional programs  they  were  purchased  and 
the  process  of  their  rehabilitation  began. 
This  area  is  demonstrating  what  can  be 
done  to  reclaim  land  which  heretofore 
we  have  thought  could  no  longer  be 
productive. 

This  proposal  to  designate  these  cen< 
ters  in  honor  of  the  late  President  has 
been  discussed  with  Lady  Bird  Johnson 
and  I  understand  that  she  has  expressed 
a  warm  interest  in  it  and  supports  this 
move  to  so  honor  her  late  husband.  I 
hope  the  measure  can  be  promptly 
enacted. 


ELIMINATING  TRANSPORTATION 
BARRIERS  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 
AND    HANDICAPPED 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
ergy crisis  has  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  mass  transportation  to  every 
American.  It  has  also  revealed,  on  the 
whole,  how  neglected  these  systems  are. 
For  the  commuter,  it  is  to  say  the  least 
a  frustrating  and  uncwnfortable  experi- 
ence. For  the  elderly  and  handicapped, 
using  public  transit  services  are  some- 
times humiliating,  often  Impossible. 

Over  the  last  decade  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  become  increasingly  aware 
of  the  needs  of  the  handicapped  and 
the  elderly.  We  have  made  remarkable 
gains  in  removing  many  of  the  barriers 
preventing  these  pe^^le  from  enjoying 
life  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 

When  President  Johnson  in  1968 
called  problems  in  the  design  of  the 
Nation's  bufldlngs  the  greatest  single 
obstacle  to  employment  of  the  handi- 
capped, he  said  that  it  should  be  a  na- 


tional goal  to  make  all  buildings,  mu- 
seimis,  stadia,  and  transportation  facili- 
ties accessible  to  every  American. 

Congress  responded  to  this  very  real 
need.  PubUc  Law  90-480  requires  that 
all  buildings  constructed  with  Federal 
funds  eliminate  architectural  barriers 
preventing  use  or  posing  unwarranted 
hindrances  to  all  potential  visitors.  De- 
spite this  great  step  forward  equal  ac- 
cess to  public  buildings  is  not  meaningful 
without  equal  access  to  transportation  to 
these  buildings. 

The  handicapped,  who  must  spend  sm 
inordinately  large  portion  of  their  in- 
come on  special  transportation  services, 
are  forced  to  do  so  in  order  to  lead  a 
normal  life.  The  energy  shortage  and 
skyrocketing  infiation  have  intensified 
these  problems.  The  ability  to  use  inex- 
pensive transportation  services  has  be- 
come imperative,  but  steep  stairs,  narrow 
doorways,  and  other  barriers  still  pre- 
vent thousands  of  people  from  using 
buses  and  subways.  Unfortunately,  the 
administration  has  made  no  effort  to 
rectify  a  terrible  burden  imposed  on 
those  least  able  to  bear  it.  I  hope  that 
this  legislation  would  provide  the  im- 
petus to  eliminate  these  barriers  and 
thereby  allow  greater  utilization  of  mass 
transit  facilities  by  the  handicapped  and 
elderly  rider. 

The  legislation  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing would  eliminate  the  gap  in  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973.  While  the 
METRO  subway  system  xmder  construc- 
tion here  in  Washington  would  have  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  handicapped  com- 
muter, there  is  no  imiform  requirement 
for  such  provisions  nationwide.  This  leg- 
islation would  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  insure  that 
transportation  facilities  built,  and  roll- 
ing stock  purchased  with  Federal  funds 
shall  be  designed  and  constructed  so  as 
to  be  readily  accessible  to  the  physically 
handicapped  and  elderly. 

I  believe  this  legislation  is  urgently 
needed  in  our  effort  to  create  mass  trans- 
portation systems  in  the  United  States 
that  are  more  responsive  to  the  times 
and  travel  needs  of  its  patrons.  Trans- 
portation links  the  requirements  of  life 
together  with  their  fulfillment — food, 
shelter,  clothing,  and  health.  It  should 
not  be  so  just  for  the  more  fortunate 
members  of  oiu"  society,  but  for  all  Amer- 
icans. I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  imme- 
diate consideration  to  this  proposal  so 
that  all  of  our  people  can  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  mass  transit. 

The  text  of  the  bill  is  reprinted  here- 
with: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 16  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964  (49  UJS.C.  1612)  U  amended  by 
redesignating  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  as 
subsections  (d)  and  (e),  respectively,  and 
by  Inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  require  that  any 
bus  or  other  nrtllng  stock  used  for  mass 
transportation  purposes  and  any  station, 
terminal,  or  other  passenger  loading  area. 
Improved  or  constructed  in  whole  or  in  part 
with  Federal   funds  or  under  authority  of 
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Federal  law  after  June  30,  1974,  be  designed 
with  features  to  allow  utilization  by  elderly 
and  handicapped  persons." 


SURPLUS  FOOD  COMMODITY  PRO- 
GRAM SHOULD  BE  CONTINUED 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  proposed  that  as 
of  June  30,  1974  the  food  commodity  dis- 
tribution program  for  institutions  be  ter- 
minated. This  will  have  a  severe  impact 
on  many  poor  people  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

Section  4(a)  of  Public  Law  93-86  au- 
thorized the  USDA  to  supply  institutions 
with  free  food  through  June  30, 1974.  The 
surplus  foods  involved  are  delegated  to 
institutions  such  as  camps  for  under- 
privileged children,  child  care  centers, 
orphanages,  senior  citizen  homes,  and 
public  schools  participating  in  the  school 
lunch  program.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture now  provides  $260  million  worth 
of  commodities  to  the  Nation's  schools, 
$20  million  worth  to  charitable  institu- 
tions, and  $1  million  worth  to  the  Red 
Cross.  In  many  cases,  this  food  sustains 
the  institutions,  and  they  would  be  forced 
to  shut  down  if  this  supply  were  cut  off. 

The  New  York  City  Bureau  of  School 
Lunches  receives  $3.5  million  worth  of 
Federal  surplus  food  annually.  This 
amount  of  commodities  would  cost  the 
city  approximately  25  percent  more  if 
purchased  on  the  open  market. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Clayton  Yeutter,  in  a  memorandum  to 
Secretary  Butz,  recommended  a  phase- 
out  of  this  program.  Ti-aditionally,  USDA 
has  supplied  the  programs  with  surplus 
commodity  items.  Now  no  commodity 
items  are  in  surplus.  Assistant  Secretai-y 
Yeutter  has  proposed  that  the  participat- 
ing institutions  be  given  casli  payments 
instead;  but  food  ix)Ught  individually  by 
institutions  will  be  more  expensive  than 
that  purchased  by  the  Department  s  com- 
bined buying  power.  Furthermore,  there 
will  be  no  assurance  that  future  Depart- 
ment budgets  will  reflect  increases  in  the 
cost  of  food.  Legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced lx)th  in  the  Senate  and  the  House 
to  extend  authority  of  the  USDA  to  con- 
tinue purchasing  and  distributing  com- 
modities. I  have  cosponsored  H.R.  13380, 
a  bill  to  this  effect,  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  follow  suit. 

The  following  is  a  letter  I  have  writ- 
ten to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  L. 
Butz,  informing  liim  of  my  strong  feel- 
ings regarding  this  deplorable  situation, 
and  asking  for  his  cooperation. 

U.S.  House  of  Bephesentatives. 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  IS,  1974. 
Secretary  EIarl  L.  Butz. 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretart:  I  was  greatly  dis- 
tressed to  learn  that  the  recommendation 
has  been  made  to  terminate  the  Food  Com- 
modity Distribution  Program  for  institu- 
tions. The  food  involved  has  in  many  cases 
been  the  mainstay  of  many  charitable  in- 
stitutions  such   as   camps   for   the   under- 


privileged, day  care  centers,  and  senior  citi- 
zens homes.  Without  this  supply,  the  very 
existence  of  many  establishments  will  be 
threatened. 

The  phase  out  of  the  food  program  is  due, 
according  to  USDA  statements,  to  a  lack  of 
surplus  farm  commodities  available  for 
distribution. 

Obviously,  the  need  for  food  continues  to 
exist,  and  the  mechanism  must  be  found  to 
continue  the  program,  even  if  it  needs  to  be 
restructured  so  as  not  to  encompass  only 
surplus  commodities. 

I  am  co-sponsoring  H.R.  13380.  a  bill  which 
would  extend  section  4(a)  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973,  P.L. 
93-86,  renewing  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  continue  this  much 
needed  program.  I  urge  you  to  do  all  in  your 
power  to  see  that  this  program  is  not  dis- 
continued. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 


DREW  PEARSON  PRIZE  LUNCHEON 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 13,  1973,  at  the  National  Press  Club 
there  was  held  the  annual  Drew  Pearson 
prize  luncheon  at  which  Drew  Pearson 
awards  were  made  to  those  who  had  done 
exceptional  and  outstanding  work  in  in- 
vestigative reporting  in  the  tradition  of 
the  great  Drew  Pearson. 

This  is  always  a  most  significant  oc- 
casion in  recognizing  the  contribution  to 
our  American  way  of  life  of  freedom  of 
the  press  and  freedom  of  television  and 
radio  and  particularly  outstanding  in- 
vestigative reporting  in  these  mediae  of 
communication.  This  occasion  always 
puts  a  much  needed  emphasis  on  what 
it  means  to  our  Republic  and  the  free- 
dom of  our  people  to  preserve  the  his- 
toric freedom  of  these  mediae.  Mr.  Don- 
ald Larrabee,  president  of  the  National 
Press  Club  opened  with  an  able  state- 
ment pointing  out  the  relationship  be- 
tween free  media  and  a  free  society  and 
preserving  the  integrity  of  Government 
officials  in  such  a  society  by  such  officials 
being  constantly  exposed  to  the  most 
searching  inquiry  of  public  media.  Mrs. 
Drew  Pearson,  in  her  usual  moving  way, 
spoke  of  the  long  and  warm  friendship 
which  Drew  Pearson  enjoyed  with  for- 
mer Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  the 
speaker  of  the  day.  Mrs.  Pearson  then 
introduced  the  award  winners  for  this 
year:  first,  Mr.  Jerry  Landauer  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  for  excellence  in  in- 
vestigative reporting  for  exposing  the 
activities  of  former  Vice  President,  Spiro 
T.  Agnew,  which  led  to  his  indictment 
and  resignation  from  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency. Mr.  Landauer  graciously  re- 
sponded. 

Mrs.  Pearson  also  introduced  Mr.  Ward 
Sinclair  of  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal 
as  the  recipient  of  an  honorable  men- 
tion award  for  his  investigative  reporting 
on  the  affairs  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers, including  the  Boyle-Yablonsky  feud 
and  the  murder  of  the  Yablonsky  family. 
Mr.  Sinclair  responded  very  appropri- 
ately. 


Mrs.  Pearson  then  introduced  Mr. 
Edward  Fooey  and  Mr.  Robert  Pierpoint 
of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
who  also  received  an  honorable  mention 
award  for  their  investigation  of  the  cii"- 
cumstances  surrounding  the  granting 
and  denial  of  national  bank  charters  in 
Key  Bisca3Tie,  Fla.  Mr.  Pierpoint  re- 
sponded with  some  remarks  which  were 
very  well  received. 

Mrs.  Pearson  also  introduced  Mr. 
Charles  MoUenhoff  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  for  sustained  and 
significant  contribution  to  investigative 
reporting  over  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tui-y.  Mr.  Mollenhoff  responded  in  his 
usual  refreshing  way. 

Then  Jack  Anderson,  the  successor  of 
Drew  Pearson  who  was  his  intimate  as- 
sociate for  a  long  time  in  Drew's  Ufe- 
time.  responded  in  his  own  inimitable 
way  emphasizing  the  wisdom  of  the  foi-e- 
fathers  in  building  into  our  Constitution 
the  safeguards  of  freedom  of  the  press 
and  freedom  of  the  media  and  how  es- 
sential is  the  scrupulous  preservation  of 
those  freedoms  for  the  protection  of  the 
assured  freedoms  of  the  people  of  this 
counti-y. 

The  principal  address  v.as  made  by  the 
former  great  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  Hon.  Earl  Warren,  who  paid  high 
tribute  to  Drew  Pearson  whose  friendship 
he  long  enjoyed;  the  warmth  of  Diew 
Pearson's  heart,  the  breadth  of  his  con- 
cern for  people,  not  only  in  this  coimtry 
but  everywhere  and  the  almost  innumer- 
able contributions  Drew  Pearson  made  to 
a  better  way  of  life  in  our  country  and  in 
the  world.  The  former  Chief  Justice  em- 
phasized how  essential  it  is  that  officials 
in  high  office  be  subject  to  the  scrutiny 
of  the  public  in  the  performance  of  their 
function  and  how  imperative  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  a  free  society  that  the  people 
are  kept  informed  of  the  conduct  of  their 
public  officials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  this  country  who 
read  this  Record  will  have  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  what  the  media  of  this 
country  mean  to  the  preservation  of  our 
way  of  life  when  they  read  the  addresses 
delivered  on  this  occasion.  Hence,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  that  following  my  remarks 
all  the  addresses  and  remarks  to  which 
I  have  averted  appear  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

Address    Delivered    bt     Donald    Larrabee. 
President.  National  Press  Club 

Looking  back  on  this  year  of  trauma  and 
trial  for  America,  I  can  think  of  no  time 
when  those  of  us  who  report  from  Washing- 
ton have  had  it  so  good,  in  terms  of  having 
a  story  to  tell  and  telling  it  reasonably  well 
The  story  of  corruption  In  high  places  is  not 
an  easy  one  with  which  to  deal.  It  is  un- 
pleasant. People  really  dont  want  to  hear 
the  worst  about  their  president  and  vice 
president.  And  they  tend  to  be  suspicious  of 
those  who  bring  the  bad  news.  But  we  have 
risen  to  the  challenge  and  it  has  brought  c;vit 
the  best  in  us.  Our  credibility  hns  been  some- 
what restored.  But  we  are  not  home  fr?e! 

Lou  Harris,  in  his  poll  commissioned  for 
the  Senate  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee, reported  last  week  that  with  just  two 
exceptions,  the  amount  of  confidence  Amer- 
icans display  in  every  institution  has  de- 
creased since  1968.  The  two  exceptions  are 
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the  press — slightly  up  from  Its  ratli  g  seven 
years  ago — and  television  news  wt  ch  en- 
Joys  the  confidence  of  41  percent  of  the 
people  today,  compared  with  25  pc  cent  In 
1966.  Public  officials  who  were  i  >Ued,  I 
should,  add.  have  far  less  confident  In  the 
press  and  TV  news.  So  what's  new? 

What's    new,    of    course,    Is    that  we    are 

Identified    with    the   documented   i  scovery 

that  high  public  officials  eiigaged  |  i  some 

lo'.v  political  practices  in  1972.  One  ;  >»t  ago, 

we    knew    about    Watergate    but   wi  didn't 

know   much.    We   did   not   know   th  severe 

t,2st  to  which  our  system  would  b<  put  in 
\he  year  that  is  ending. 


On   this   rostrum   last   December, 


plaiided   the   Washington   Post  and 


we  ap- 
ts  two 
bright  young  reporters  for  relentlessijursuit 
of  the  Watergate  story.  But  we  to*  t  little 
note  of  the  fact  that  most  of  us  wi  «  very 
poor  followers  on  this  story. 

We  were,  if  you  recall,  still  worrjln  about 
our  skins — and  I  don't  mean  the  x)lball 
team.  We  were  pushing  for  bills  t<  shield 
th©  press.  We  were  a-sking  for  specla  privi- 
lege in  law.  But  as  the  press  began  x>  find 
ready,  confidential  sources  around  every 
corner — as  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Ai  derson 
always  have  done — we  lost  interest  in  special 
privilege.  The  mood  changed.  We  topped 
asking  for  a  special  privilege  that  coi  Id  Just 
as  easily  be  taken  away. 

And  now,  unless  I  misread  my  colftagues, 
we  are  prepared  for  the  most  part  to  ely  on 
the  First  Amendment  which  remain:  one  of 
the  great  freedoms  that  any  govemn^t  lias 
ever  bestowed  on  its  citizens. 

The  First  Amendment  looks  good  tt  those 
of  us  in  public  communications  at  th  5  point 

top  In 

stand 

e  have 

of  the 


In  time — perhaps  because  we  are  on 
the  power  struggle.  But  I  fear  that  vi 
in  serious  danger  of  forfeiting  what 
gained  if  we  fail  to  make  prudent  tis 
power  we  now  seem  to  enjoy. 

There  is  much  of  which  we  can  bj|  proud 
In  our  performance,  to  be  sure.  V  t  have 
forced  a  senate  Investigation  which  rill  in- 
evitably lead  to  reforms  in  campaign  spend 
Ing  laws  and  hopefully  eliminate  th<  source 
of  corruption — not  only  In  president  il  poli- 
tics but  in  the  entire  system,  to<  much 
tainted  money  and  too  many  people  juying 
favors.  We  have  alerted  the  country  to  the 
fact  that  the  presidency,  right  un<  er  our 
nose,  has  become  larger  than  life  in  t  le  past 
ten  years — and  larger  than  the  law. 

And  as  former  Attorney  General  Elliot 
Richardson  has  noted  so  well,  we  hav<  driven 
home  the  proposition  that  whatever  f  public 
figure's  instinct  might  have  been  to  <  >ok  up 
some  secret  scheme,  he  had  best  pro  jed  on 
the  assumption  that  it  was  going  to  |  jt  out. 
If,  said  Richardson,  politicians  read  t]  at  les 
son.  that  will  have  been  a  long-term,  ]  >rhaps 
even  a  permanent  contribution  to  the  politi- 
cal process. 

All  of  this  Is  true  and  good.  I  woul^l 
only   this   note   of   caution.   In   our 
demonstrate  the  misuse  and  abxise  oi 
In  the  executive  branch,  let  us  notl 
ravenous  to  expose,  so  hungry  ourself 
power  that  we  become  Irresponsible, 
disregard  fundamental  human  rights^ 

My  concern  now  is  that  we  do  not 
our  credibility  gap  which,  despite  tl  (  good 
news  In  the  Harris  Poll,  still  exists.  V  s  have 
gained  In  public  confidence  since  19  J.  But 
can  we  take  comfort  in  the  fact  that  Ix  out 
of  ten  people  still  do  not  believe  wh  t  they 
hear  and  read?  Have  we  done  our  Ji  b  that 
well?  Are  we  asking  not  only  the  toug  ques- 
tions but  the  right  questions? 

In  the  last  analysis,  our  Interest — tl  e  pub- 
lic interest — lies  in  improving  the  flo^  of  In- 
formation between  government  and  t  e  gov- 
erned. We  cannot  expect  the  hcwtllly  and 
distrust  of  public  officials  to  disappei  '  over- 
night but  new  laws  will  never  solve  Itn  old 


widen 


communications  problem.  In  Watergate, 
there  may  be  a  lesson  for  both  public  officials 
and  journalists.  Officials  should  accept  the 
fact  that  their  conduct  must  be  submitted 
to  continual  scrutiny.  For  otu:  part,  we  must 
be  willing  to  conduct  that  scrutiny  with  an 
eye  to  information,  as  much  as  sensation. 

As  newsmen,  I  think  we  ought  to  keep  in 
mind  the  words  of  the  inunortal  bard,  George 
Reedy,  who  suffered  as  a  press  secretary  to 
a  president  and  who  now  preaches  the  word 
to  students  of  history  and  Journalism.  Says 
George:  Tlie  Congressional  Record  and  the 
White  Hovise  Record  can  be  corrected,  but 
not,  at  least  at  present,  the  record  of  the 
Fourth  Estate. 

And  now  to  present  the  third  annual  Drew 
Pearson  Foundation  Awards  for  excellence  in 
Investigative  reporting,  I  call  on  Mrs.  Drew 
Pearson.  Chairman  of  the  Foundation.  And  I 
have  Just  noted  that  this  $5,000  first  prize  is 
the  largest  single  award  in  American  Journal- 
is>m  today.  It  is  almost  the  Nobel  Prize  of 
Journalism   in  America.   Mrs.   Pearson. 

Address  Delivered  by  Mrs.  Drew  Pearson 

Well,  thank  you  very,  very  much  President 
Larrabee.  Your  speech  was  wonderful.  I  think 
you've  got  a  glorious  turnout  here  and  I  want 
to  thank  all  of  you  kind  friends  and  members 
of  the  press  and  honored  guests  for  being 
with  us  today.  And  I  particularly  want  to 
thank  my  good  friend  and  Drew's  great  friend 
Earl  Warren  for  giving  us  his  time  at  this 
busy  time  of  year  and  I  want  to  tell  Jack 
that  I  enjoyed  your  column  this  morning  be- 
cause mine  wasn't  mixed  up.  I  got  the  right 
one.  And  it  did  refresh  my  memory  about 
how  tough  Investig.itive  reporting  was  and 
actually  I  think  it  was  much  tougher  when 
Drew  was  doing  it  because  at  that  point  in 
time  the  publishers  were  hardly  ever  on 
Drew's  side. 

So  now,  I  want  to  give  these  awards.  The 
first  prize  of  $5,000  for  excellence  In  investi- 
gative reporting  is  awarded  to  Jerry  Landauer 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  His  articles  ex- 
posing the  corruption  of  the  second  highest 
official  In  the  United  States — once  he  began 
digging  Into  the  affairs  of  Splro  T.  Agnew 
and  the  morass  of  campaign  financing  In 
Maryland,  no  cover-up  was  possible.  His  per- 
sistence In  digging  out  the  evidence  was  a 
prod  to  the  prosecuting  authorities.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  Mr.  Landauer  were  un- 
doubtedly aware  of  the  personal  rtsk  of  strik- 
ing at  a  king.  As  a  result  of  their  coiu-age 
the  public  and  better  government  have  been 
great  beneficiaries. 

Landat^ch  :  I  am  very  deeply  honored  by  this 
award  and  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two 
Just  In  thanks  to  various  people — to  Dennis 

who  edited  the  Agnew  story.  To  Bill 

Kirby  and  Warren  Phillips  and  the  other 
folks  at  Dow  Jones  for  running  a  newspaper 
that  lets  a  reporter  chase  a  story  wherever 
it  might  lead,  no  matter  how  long  it  takes. 
Goodness  knows  some  of  mine  have  taken  an 
awfully  long  time.  To  Joe  Borkin  who  got  me 
started  in  this  business  ten  years  ago  by 
sharing  with  me  th©  wealth  of  Information 
that  he  had  gathered  about  Judicial  ethics 
and  to  Mrs.  Pearson  and  to  all  of  you.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

Th©  Directors  of  the  Foundation  have  also 
voted  an  honorable  mention  award  of  $1,000 
to  Ward  Sinclair  of  the  Louisville  Courier 
Journal  for  his  investigating  reporting  on  the 
affairs  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  the 
Boyle- Yablonsky  feud  and  the  murder  of  the 
Yablonsky  family.  In  addition  hU  exposure 
of  the  Inequities  of  the  mine  wealth,  health 
and  safety  of  "68  helped  bring  about  the  '72 
amendment  In  the  law  broadening  the  scope, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  Black  Lung 
problem. 

Sinclair  :  I  would  like  to  say  thank  you  to 
everyone  who  had  a  part  In  making  my  pres- 


ence here  possible.  And  I  am  very  pleased 
not  only  for  myself  and  my  bank  account  but 
for  the  fact  that  the  Foundation  has  recog- 
nized a  body  of  newspaper  work  that  has  I 
think  uniformly  been  on  the  side  of  the 
underdog  and  these  happen  to  be  some  un- 
derdogs who  have  won  and  it  has  been  espe- 
cially pleasant  to  be  a  part  of  that.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

We  have  voted  an  honorable  mention  award 
of  $1,000  to  be  shared  by  Edward  Pooey  and 
Robert  Plerpoint  of  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System  for  their  investigation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  granting  and 
denial  of  national  bank  charters  in  Key  Bls- 
cayne.  Florida.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  in- 
quiry Involved  the  close  friend  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Charles  Bebe  Rebozo.  Mr.  Pooey  and 
Plerpoint  persisted  in  the  investigation.  In 
support  of  their  efforts.  CBS  even  Involved 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  to  obUin 
documents  indicating  that  Mr.  Rebozo's 
friendship  may  have  had  a  bearing  on  certain 
actions  of  the  Federal  government.  The  ef- 
forts of  Mr.  Pooey  and  Plerpoint  are  a  credit 
to  broadcast  Journalism  and  investigative  re- 
porting generally.  The  Foundation  wants  to 
commend  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
for  th©  backing  it  has  given  Its  reporters. 
None  of  us  can  be  unmindful  of  the  ex- 
pressed threat  of  this  administration  to  use 
every  element  of  the  Federal  government  In- 
cluding the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission and  the  Internal  Revenue  System 
Service  to  punish  Its  enemies. 

PiEHPomr:  Give  a  broadcaster  a  micro- 
phone and  he'll  take  advantage  of  it.  On  be- 
half of  Ed  and  myself  we  want  to  thank  you 
Mrs.  Pearson  and  the  Foundation.  I  think 
this  is  a  kind  of  a  unique  occasion  because 
you  have  elevated  us  to  a  unique  group.  This 
is  the  first  time  that  I  am  aware  that  a  broad- 
cast organization  and  broadcasters  have  re- 
ceived an  award  for  Investigative  Journalism 
and  I  sincerely  believe  that  we  have  now 
achieved  a  pinnacle  because  the  precedent 
set  by  Mr.  Pearson  and  Mr.  Anderson  and 
the  previous  prize  winners  is  something  that 
we  all  wotUd  like  to  achieve  and  even  having 
a  part  is  a  real  honor.  I  have  a  feeling  that 
the  Committee  looked  on  our  efforts  a  little 
bit  like  Dr.  Ben  Johnson  looked  on  the  dog 
who  walked  on  his  hind  legs— it  wasn't  that 
h©  did  It  so  well,  but  that  he  did  It  at  all. 
And  the  fact  Is  that  w©  in  broadcasting  are 
now  doing  it  hi  investigative  reporting  and 
since  it  pays  such  fine  rewards  we  will 
continue. 

We  have  also  voted  to  award  for  sustained 
and  significant  contribution  to  investigative 
reporting  over  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
a  $1,000  special  award  to  Clark  MoUenhoff  of 
th©  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune.  His 
exposures  read  like  a  dictionary  of  govern- 
ment corruption  and  private  malfeasance. 
They  extend  from  the  tax  scandals  of  the 
Truman  administration  through  Dixon  Yates. 
James  Hoffa.  TFX  and  the  firing  and  re-ln- 
statement  of  Ernest  Fitzgerald.  And  most  re- 
cently the  scandals  of  the  Commodity  E.T- 
change  Authority.  For  his  devotion  to  investi- 
gative Journalism  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
awarding  a  check  of  $1,000. 

MoLLKNHOFF.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  Mrs.  Pear- 
son and  ladles  and  gentlemen,  these  are 
changing  times  and  It  has  made  the  predic- 
tion business  kind  of  a  snap.  Tou  have  to  as- 
sume the  most  preposterous,  bizarre  things 
possible,  give  yourself  about  six  months  and 
it  will  come  true.  Franky  Sinatra  Is  one  of 
those  having  the  biggest  problem  coping  with 
this  change.  A  year  ago  he  bought  a  George- 
town house  to Splro  Agnew.  He  sold  it 

recently  I'm  told.  They  say  now  he  has  gone 
back  to  associating  with  gangsters  to  Im- 
prove his  image.  And  speaking  of  change — 
this  one  page  is  all  that  Is  left  of  a  twenty 
minute   speech    that   I   had.   Mrs.   Bagley— 
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she's  my  Rose  Mary  Woods  got  her  foot  stuck 
on  a  pedal,  pressed  on  a  record  button  and 
In  five  minutes  wiped  out  eighteen  minutes 
of  my  Indiscreet  commentary.  It's  true,  be- 
lieve me.  I'm  willing  to  say  it  under  oath  and 
I  hope  she  Is.  Whatever  I  have  done  to  or  in 
Washington  in  the  last  23  years,  I  owe  it  to 
Dick  Wilson.  As  Bureau  Chief  and  as  my  boss 
he  was  responsible  for  my  freedom  although 
there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  would  question 
his  wisdom  but  spare  Dick  the  blame  for 
the  most  audacious  confrontations — partic- 
ularly in  recent  months.  I  can  tell  by  his 
pained  expression  that  he  often  doubted  but 
suffered  in  silence.  Now  this  award  I  accept 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  two  investigative  re- 
porters in  our  Bureau  George and  Jim 

because  while  I  am  Bureau  chief  it's 

only  possible  to  continue  active  investigation 
in  this  field  because  I  have  such  fine  col- 
leagues to  work  with.  Now  I  must  confess  my 
biggest  blunder— I  was  going  to  suggest  go- 
ing into  one  of  Mr.  Pearson's  big  blunders 
too — I  can  do  that  to.  In  1947  Draw  wrote 
that  there  was  a  Delaware  chicken  farmer 
who  had  been  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
It  was  one  of  the  biggest  political  accidents 
of  the  age.  He  predicted  that  John  J.  Wil- 
liams would  be  lost  In  the  Washington  shuffle 
and  would  never  be  heard  of  again.  Years 
later  as  Senator  Williams  emerged  as  a  sym- 
bol of  integrity  in  government.  Drew  ac- 
knowledged this  error.  And  now  my  big 
blunder.  My  assessment  of  Richard  Nixon  as 
a  man  experienced  enough  to  understand  the 
wisdom  that  good  politics  can  be  good  gov- 
ernment— now  I  don't  regret  the  experience 
of  the  White  House,  in  fact  it  has  given  me 
a  kind  of  an  up  in  the  Watergate  hearings.  I 
can  tell  Herb  Erlichman  from  Halderman 
without  a  program.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Larrabee.  I  would  like  to  call  on  Jack 
Anderson  for  Just  a  moment. 

Address  Delivered  by  Jack  Anderson 
I  would  like  to  extend  my  personal  con- 
gratulations to  all  the  winners.  I  have  reason 
to  know  how  good  a  reporter  Jerry  Landauer 
was.  Two  years  ago  we  were  both  checking 
Into  Splro  Agnew  In  Maryland  and  I  was 
always  two  or  three  steps  behind  Jerry.  I 
certainly  do  agree  with  what  Don  Larrabee 
has  said  and  I  think  that  this  is  a  time  when 
at  least  Judging  from  my  mail,  the  American 
people  hav©  been  Jolted  by  a  series  of  news 
shocks.  I  think  their  faith  has  been  shaken. 
They  have  believed  in  the  presidency.  They 
have  had  faith  In  the  presidency.  The  Pres- 
ident has  been  for  the  American  people  the 
father  Image,  the  embodiment  of  the  nation, 
th©  only  royalty  that  we  have  and  there  has 
been  an  American  myth  that  whoever  enters 
th©  Oval  Office,  no  matter  how  dubious  his 
past  or  how  poor  his  qualities,  that  he  sheds 
this  and  takes  on  a  certain  statesmanship 
that  the  erls  something  ennobling  about  the 
office.  And  uplifting  about  the  office  that 
changes  ordinary  men  Into  statesmen. 

And  this  is  what  the  American  people  be- 
lieved and  this  is  what  they  no  longer  believe. 
I  think  that  those  of  us  who  have  been  writ- 
ing the  story  that  had  to  be  written — and 
there  are — to  a  great  extent  this  has  been 
a  nation  of  ostriches  and  a  lot  of  people  that 
preferred  to  keep  their  heads  buried  In  the 
sand.  I  want  to  say  to  them  in  behalf  of  my 
colleagues,  we  have  not  enjoyed  writing  the 
story.  We  get  no  pleasure  out  of  the  Water- 
gate revelations. 

I  suppose  I  also  agree  with  Don  that  It  Is 
probably  also  our  duty  to  keep  things  In 
perspective  and  to  that  end  may  I  say  as  I  go 
across  the  country  and  talk  to  people.  I  find 
young  people,  In  particular,  losing  their  faith 
in  the  system.  They  feel  the  system  has  gone 
sour,  that  society  Is  sick,  that  democratic 
processes  don't  work — If  oiu-  founding  fathers 


had  expected  their  presidents  to  be  pure  and 
noble  and  clean — if  they  had  expected  presi- 
dents never  to  abuse  their  power — if  they 
had  expected  our  presidents  never  to  lie  to 
the  people  or'  never  to  cheat — if  that's  what 
they  hiad  expected  then  the  system  has  failed. 
But,  you  see,  our  founding  fathers  did  not 
expect'  this.  They  expected  quite  the  oppo- 
site. Our  founding  fathers,  looking  ahead,  as 
Thomas  Jefferson  put  it — he  didn't  know 
Richard  Nixon's  name  but  he  saw  him  com- 
ing. He  said  of  future  presidents,  we  can 
have  no  confidence  in  the  man.  We  must 
bind  him  down  in  chains.  The  chains  of  the 
Constitution.  They  wrote  the  Constitution 
to  protect  the  people  from  the  government — 
not  to  protect  the  President  from  the  peo- 
ple. The  words  that  you  get  out  of  the  White 
House,  words  like  presidential  perquisites, 
executive  privUege  and  Inherent  powers — 
these  words  are  not  found  In  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  words  we  find  there  are  liberty  and 
freedom  and  justice  and  general  welfare. 

Let  m©  close  with  just  this  one  little  in- 
cident that  happened  just  a  few  weekends 
ago.  I  was  visiting  with  a  friend  of  mine, 
I'm  not  going  to  embarrass  him  by  mention- 
ing his  country  but  he  represents  one  of  the 
great  democracies. 

And  during  the  weekend  we  got  talking 
about  Watergate  and  finally  he  turned  to  me, 
looked  at  me  very  seriously  and  he  said,  "We 
used  to  look  up  to  your  country.  We  used 
to  look  to  the  United  States  for  leadership. 
We  no  longer  can  do  so.  We  have  been  dis- 
appointed in  you."  Well,  I  said  to  him, 
"Would  you  answer  a  couple  of  questions 
for  me  truthfully?"  He  promised  that  he 
would — that  he'd  try  to  and  I  said  to  him, 
"Has  your  President  ever  abused  his  powers? 
Has  your  President  ever  been  guilty  of  cor- 
ruption? Has  he  ever  trespassed  on  the  free- 
doms of  the  people?  Has  this  ever  happened 
In  your  country?"  Well,  he  smiled  and  said, 
"If  I  must  tell  the  truth  I  would  have  to  say 
that  It  has  happened  many  times  In  my 
country."  Oh,  I  said,  "If  that's  so,  when  it 
happened  were  there  front  page  stories?  Did 
the  press  expose  it?  Did  the  radio  and  TV 
lay  the  facts  before  your  people?"  Well,  he 
smiled  agam  and  he  said,  "Well,  I'm  afraid  in 
my  country  the  press  wouldn't  dare."  I  said, 
"We  have  a  judge.  Just  one  of  450  Federal 
judges  in  this  country.  One  of  15  just  in  the 
Washington  area.  He's  an  obscure  Judge.  Son 
of  an  Italian  emigrant.  His  name  is  John 
Sirica. 

"Now  he  stood  up  to  the  most  powerful 
man  In  our  country.  He  challenged  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  And  let  me  tell  you 
something,  he's  got  the  President  nervous. 
Did  you  have  such  a  judge?"  Well,  he  smiled 
again  and  he  said.  "No,  In  our  country  the 
judges  are  controlled  by  the  ruling  party."  I 
said,  "We've  got  a  Senator  named  Sam  Ervln 
been  carrying  a  copy  of  our  Constitution 
around  In  his  pocket  for  30  years.  And  he  was 
sick  at  heart  over  the  abuses  of  that  Con- 
stitution. And  h©  did  something  about  it. 
He  called  hearings.  He  laid  th©  facts  before 
the  people.  Did  you  have  such  a  Senator?" 
And  this  friend  of  mine,  he  said.  no.  He  said, 
"Our  Congress  is  also  controlled  by  the  ruling 
party."  I  said.  "My  friend.  I  like  our  system 
better  than  yours."  And  he  smiled  and  said, 
"Now  that  I  think  about  it,  maybe  I  like  your 
system  better  than  ours  too."  Thank  you. 

Address  Delivered  by  Honorable  EIarl  War- 
ren, Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
Retired 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  I  spoke  from 
this  rostrum,  and  I  am  happy  that  this  Drew 
Pearson  Awards  Luncheon  affords  me  the 
opportunity  to  renew  my  valued  association 
with  the  meml>ers  of  the  National  Press  Club, 
so  many  of  whom  I  helped  Install  as  Presi- 
dent of  your  Club  during  my  active  years  on 


the  Court.  Those  were  happy  experiences  for 
me.  I  had  all  the  fun  of  starting  in  motion 
and  none  of  the  worry  Involved  in  adminis- 
tering the  affairs  of  an  organization  as  in- 
dividualistic as  the  National  Press  Club. 

And  I  suppose  In  Its  long  history  there  wa.s 
no  one  more  Individualistic  than  the  maJi 
for  whom  this  Award  is  named.  In  fact,  for 
a  long  time,  I  have  thought  that  the  youn;: 
people  probably  had  him  in  mind  when  they 
coined  the  phrase  about  a  person  "doing  hi> 
own  thing." 

He  was  unabashedly  provocative.  Soms 
people  thought  he  was  divisive.  But  I  remem- 
ber the  first  time  I  met  him  was  after  World 
War  II.  He  conceived  the  idea  and  organized 
the  Freedom  Train  to  rekindle  the  fiame  o. 
patriotlsm  in  all  Americans,  not  by  urging: 
them  to  go  to  war,  but  through  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  founding  documents  of  the 
Republic  and  explanation  of  their  meaning 
to  our  free  way  of  life  In  order  to  Inspire  con- 
fidence in  our  Institutions  and  strengthen 
our  resolve  to  preserve  them  for  ourselve-: 
and  for  those  who  are  to  follow  us. 

I  was  Governor  at  the  time,  and  when  Drew- 
brought  the  train  through  California,  I  rode 
with  it  the  length  of  the  State,  giving  such 
help  as  I  could  to  the  cause  which  it  rep- 
resented. It  was  a  good  cause,  and  I  am  sure 
It  was  helpful  in  generating  pride  In  the 
goodness  of  our  Institutions  and  the  neces- 
sity of  preserving  them  as  the  sheet  anchor 
of  our  freedom.  There  was  no  hyperbole,  no 
exhortation,  no  jingoism  in  the  undertak- 
ing. It  was  a  gentle  appeal  to  real  patriotism 
and  in  every  respect  was  unifying. 

I  do  not  recall  seeing  him  again  until  I 
came  to  Washington  In  1953  as  Chief  Justice. 
That  was  a  time  of  complete  change  of  life 
style  for  me  in  my  relations  with  the  news 
media.  For  over  thirty  years  In  California. 
I  was  In  politics  and,  like  most  politicians,  if 
the  news  media  did  not  approach  me  I  would 
approach  them.  Believing  In  the  right  of  the 
people  to  know  what  their  public  officiali> 
are  doing,  and  also  believing  that  it  would 
help  me  In  their  appraisal  of  my  work.  I  held 
two  open  press  conferences  each  week  of  my 
eleven  years  as  Governor.  It  was  a  mutually 
satisfactory  arrangement,  and  relieved  the 
necessity  for  a  lot  of  investigative  reporting 
on  my  administration. 

Having  been  in  and  about  courts  all  my 
adult  life,  I  realized  my  press  relationship  In 
p>olitical  life  was  not  a  proper  stance  for  a 
Judicial  officer. 

Believing  there  was  no  partial  way  of 
changing  my  relationship,  I  decided.  In  com- 
ing to  Washington,  to  make  a  complete  one 
hundred  and  eighty  degree  change  of  ap- 
proach, and  decltae  to  discuss  any  of  the 
Judicial  aspects  of  the  Court  work  with  the 
media.  I  did  it  promptly,  and  after  the 
amenities  relating  to  my  Induction  Into  of- 
fice were  concluded,  I  submerged  myself  in 
another  world.  It  was  not  only  a  strange  but 
a  difficult  way  of  life  for  me  after  thirty 
years  of  free-wheeling  with  the  press.  And 
although  I  have  never  told  the  story  pub- 
licly before,  I  will  say  to  you  today  that  at 
the  outset  it  triggered  for  me  the  most  trau- 
matic experience  of  my  more  than  fifty  years 
in  public  life. 

When  I  came  to  Washington  the  first  week 
In  October  1953,  there  was  in  progress  an 
election  for  Mayor  of  New  York.  There  wa.s 
brewing  at  the  same  time  a  prison  scandal 
over  the  Influence  used  to  effect  the  release 
of  a  notorious  racketeer  from  a  New  York 
penitentiary.  The  two  became  enmeshed,  and 
the  names  of  a  number  of  high  public  officials 
became  Involved  in  the  scandal. 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Wagner,  the  eventually  suc- 
cessful candidate  for  Mayor,  only  a  few  days 
after  my  Induction,  held  a  press  conference 
concerning  the  prison  scandal  and  naming 
certain  persons  implicated  in  it. 
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In  the  course  of  It,  he  also  stated  tl  at  one 
of  the  highest  legal  authorities  in  Wi  shlng- 
ton,  whose  word  was  sometimes  tal  en  for 
the  law,  was  enmeshed  In  It.  He  decl  aed  to 
name  the  official,  and  you  can  Imagln  >  what 
probing  that  unleashed.  Reporters  I  islsted 
on  talking  to  me  about  the  matter,  bi  t  I  in 
Etructed  my  secretary  to  say  I  was  no'  avail- 
able 

Tliey  waited  at  the  entrances  to  th^  Court 
Building,  but  I  entered  the  basement  >y  car, 
and   declined    to   recognize   or   halt      ar   re 
porters  at  the  entrance.  I  cut  off  th     tele 
phone  In  my  hotel  room,  ate.  and  rei  lained 
there  until  morning  each  day.  As  the  weeks 
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passed,  some  of  the  reporters  wrote  oj  wired 
me  asking  for  an  Interview  and  sayln  they 
wanted  to  be  helpful. 

My  name  was  not  mentioned  In  the  press, 
and  I  relied  on  the  fact  that  it  would  lot  be 
without  evidence  to  connect  me  with  t.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  felt  sure  that  if  :  gave 
anyone  an  Interview,  there  would  be  a  story 
to  the  effect  that  "Warren  denies  he  s  im- 
plicated In  prison  scandal,"  and  that  krould 
be  an  excrutiating  way  to  start  off  th  pro- 
ceedings on  my  confirmation  as  Chief  J  stlce. 
So  I  sat  tight  and  suffered  in  silence.  M  wife 
was  not  even  with  me,  she  having  ren  lined 
at  Sacramento  to  move  from  the  Gove  nor's 
Mansion  where  we  had  lived  for  eleven  years 
with  our  six  children,  and  which  I  ha  I  left 
on  four  days'  notice  to  open  the  1953  k)urt 
Term  in  accordance  with  my  interln  ap- 
pointment by  President  Elsenhower. 

On  the  Saturday  night  before  the  ele  tlon, 
I  was  In  my  hotel  room  alone  having  di  iner, 
and  turned  on  the  television.  It  hap|  ened 
that  Mr.  Wagner  was  holding  a  press  cc  ifer- 
ence  at  the  time,  so  I  listened.  Durln  the 
course  of  It,  one  of  the  reporters  said,  "Mr. 
Wagner  will  you  tell  us  if  Chief  Ji  stlce 
Warren  is  the  man  you  referred  to  as  lelng 
Implicated  in  the  prison  scandal?"  H  re- 
plied, "Ob,  no,  I  understand  he  is  a  fine  nan, 
and  I  tun  sure  he  would  not  be  involv  d  in 
anything   like   that."   What   a   relief! 

I  did  not  know  him  or  anyone  in  h  s  or- 
ganization at  that  time.  In  fact,  my  p<  litics 
had  always  been  In  the  opposite  Paj  ty.  I 
later  met  him  as  Mayor,  and  our  trai  i  oc- 
casionally crossed  at  public  affairs.  Hi  was 
always  friendly  and  spoke  well  of  the  C  jurt. 
I  never  beard  another  word  about  this 
nightmare,  but  I  assure  you  it  was  a  ba;  tism 
of  fire. 

In  keeping  with  my  policy  of  not  discij  islng 
the  affairs  of  the  Court  with  the  mei  la,  I 
never  saw  or  talked  to  Drew  Pearson  as  a 
Journalist,  but,  like  most  Washlngtonlt  us.  I 
read  his  daUy  column  in  the  Washii  gton 
Post. 

I  did,  however,  come  to  know  him  a  t  ffer- 
ent  way  that  culminated  In  a  Cher  shed 
friendship  between  Drew  and  Luvie  and  »Ilna 
and  me.  We  were  all  blessed  with  the  fr  snd- 
shlp  of  the  late  Ag^es  Meyer. 

For  several  years,  she  would  arrar  fe  a 
Summer  cruise  In  some  exotic  part  o  the 
world — the  Fjords  of  Norway;  the  Dalm  tian 
Coast,  the  Greek  Islands;  the  ancient  lUes 
of  Asia  Minor;  the  perimeter  of  the  ]  lack 
Sea;  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  etc.  On  bese 
cruises,  the  Pearsons,  the  BUI  Attwoods  Ad- 
lal  Stevenson,  Clayton  Pritchey,  always  ome 
members  of  the  Meyer  family,  and  Nina  and 
I  were  Included.  They  were  wonderfu  ex- 
periences, and  It  was  on  these  cruises  t]  at  I 
came  to  know  Drew  Pearson. 

Walking  along  a  Hawaiian  beach,  a  Nor- 
wegian Fjord,  the  ruins  of  Troy,  the  Ci  rpa- 
thlan  Mountains,  or  In  the  Greek  Isl  ,nds 
afforded  me  an  opportunity  to  learn  his 
trend  of  mind.  It  was  not  there  focusse  I  on 
muck,  but  on  understanding.  I  sat,  and  \  Ith- 
out  participating,  listened  to  him  and  A  ;nes 
Meyer  discuss  world  affairs  by  the  hour  irlth 
personalities  such  as   the  King  and   Q  leen 


of  Greece;  Chairman  Krushchev  of  Russia; 
President  Oheorglu  DeJ  of  Romania;  Presi- 
dent Tito  of  Yugoslavia:  Mayor  Ake  of  Is- 
tanbul, and  others.  He  was  searching  for  and 
probing  for  reportable  material — not  to  ag- 
gravate or  Increase  the  tension  of  the  Cold 
War.  which  was  so  dominant  In  the  Joe 
McCarthy  days,  but  to  see  If  some  measure 
of  accommodation  could  be  found  to  enable 
the  nations  of  the  West  and  the  Elast  to  find 
a  way  to  live  and  let  live  alongside  of  each 
other. 

He  was  a  Quaker,  as  you  may  know,  and 
in  keeping  with  his  faith.  Immediately  after 
World  War  I,  he  undertook  a  mission  into 
little  Montenegro  which  had  been  overrun 
and  devastated  by  the  central  powers  in  the 
War.  His  mission  there  had  been  designed  to 
build  homes  and  restore  family  life  in  the 
devastated  villages.  On  one  of  our  cruises 
along  the  Dalmatian  Coast  from  Athens  to 
Venice,  he  decided  to  travel  overland  from 
the  Yugoslavian  port  of  Split  to  the  interior 
of  Mentenegro  where  he  had  performed  his 
mission.  I  agreed  to  go  with  him.  It  was  a 
unique  experience,  and  one  that  warmed  his 
heart  because  we  not  only  found  in  use  the 
homes  he  had  built  a  half  century  before 
but  also  some  of  the  people  who  had  worked 
for  him  and  who  were  still  living  in  them. 
The  trip  over  the  "Black  Mountains  '  in  a 
small  car  for  several  days  was.  Indeed,  a 
rough  one,  but  it  was  enlightening  to  see  life 
only  a  few  miles  from  the  eastern  border  of 
Albania  almost  the  same  as  It  was  In  Biblical 
times. 

At  home.  Drew,  as  you  all  know,  was  a 
ferret  for  conflict  of  Interest  In  Government. 
I  suppose  he  made  more  enemies  than  any 
Journalist  of  his  day  In  pursuing  that  objec- 
tive. He  not  only  fought  corruption  but  also 
the  secrecy  in  Government  which  makes  cor- 
ruption easier.  I  have  often  conjured  how 
he  would  have  thrived  on  the  opportunities 
for  Investigative  reporting  in  these  almost 
unbelievable  times.  He  would  have  dug  deep 
and  fought  secrecy  in  governmental  affairs 
with  a  venegeance. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  more  effi- 
cient ally  of  corruption  than  secrecy.  Cor- 
ruption Is  never  flaunted  to  the  world.  In 
Government.  It  is  Invariably  practiced 
through  secrecy.  That  secrecy  is  to  be  found 
In  every  level  of  Government  from  city  halls 
to  the  White  House  and  the  Hill,  and  If  any- 
thing Is  to  be  learned  from  our  present  diffi- 
culties, compendiously  known  as  Watergate, 
it  Is  that  we  must  <^en  our  public  affairs  to 
public  scrutiny  on  every  level  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Some  will  say  that  it  Is  the  duty  of  public 
authorities  to  ferret  out  and  prosecute  con- 
flicts and  defilement  of  the  public  Interest. 
But  this  falls  far  short  of  the  mark.  Law  en- 
forcement officers  are  not  equipped  to  follow 
the  daUy  work  of  our  public  servants,  and 
1  doubt  if  we  would  want  them  to  be  con- 
stanUy  looking  over  the  shoulders  of  our 
people  In  public  life  Just  to  see  U  they  are 
performing  their  duties  honestly.  It  is  not 
the  American  way,  and  the  practice  could 
eventually  lead  to  a  police  state. 

But  we  do  have  the  right  to  compel  our 
public  officials  to  keep  the  avenues  of  In- 
formation open  so  the  public  can  know  and 
evaluate  the  character  of  their  work  from 
day-to-day.  Then  it  would  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  news  media  to  Inform  the  pub- 
lic of  both  th©  accomplishments  and  the 
derelictions  of  their  officials. 

It  is  an  enormous  Job  to  alert  the  public 
because  there  arc  2,872,000  Federal  civUlan 
employees,  2,832,000  state  employees,  and 
7.612,000  in  local  government,  making  a  total 
of  13,316,000  in  1971.  All  of  them  perform 
some  duties  for  the  Government,  and  often 
some  obscure  public  official  unknowingly 
even  will  perform  some  act  that.  If  disclosed, 
might  change  the  course  of  history. 


As  an  Illustration,  conjure  for  a  moment 
what  a  nation  shattering  service  the  house 
policeman  and  the  city  policemen  whom  he 
summoned  rendered  in  making  public  the 
Watergate  burglary.  Had  they  succumbed 
to  the  blandishments  and  Importunities  of 
the  burglars,  all  of  the  subsequent  disclo- 
sures of  conduct  debasing  our  institutions 
might  have  remained  a  secret  forever. 

A  similar  occurrence  could  come  under 
the  scrutiny  of  anyone  of  these  millions  of 
public  employees  and  If  not  disclosed  might 
deprive  the  American  people  of  a  much 
needed  opportunity  to  cleanse  some  level  of 
our  Government. 

But  even  such  a  failure  of  disclosure  might 
not  be  the  fault  of  the  particular  employee. 
It  could  well  be  a  lax  method  of  accounting 
for  official  conduct  or  even  a  strict  policy 
of  secrecy  Imposed  by  the  policymaking  au- 
thority. 

Such  policies,  whether  they  stem  from  In- 
dolence or  design,  are  cancerous  to  the  body 
politic  and  must.  If  our  Government  is  to 
remain  "of,  by  and  for  the  people,"  be 
curbed  by  adequate  legal  guidelines  and 
then  by  scrutiny  of  the  people  for  use  In 
the  electoral  process.  The  fulfillment  of  the 
latter,  however,  depends  on  the  preservation 
and  stimulation  of  a  free  press,  because  the 
people  cannot  be  adequately  informed  by 
the  Public  Relations  Departments  of  the 
numerous  agencies  which  Justify  their  ac- 
tivities through  news  releases  and  subtle 
propaganda. 

The  Pentagon  alone  Is  asking  for  t25.023.- 
000  this  year  for  that  purpose.  The  General 
Accounting  Office,  however,  has  objected  to 
the  amount  before  Congressional  Commit- 
tees on  the  ground  that  much  more  has  been 
concealed  for  the  purpose  In  other  parts  of 
the  budget.  That  amount  alone  for  public 
relations  In  the  one  Department,  however.  Is 
over  four  times  the  total  requested  budget 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
this  year. 

And  with  that  amount  of  money,  presum- 
ably to  Inform  the  public  of  the  activities 
of  the  Pentagon,  the  Cambodian  bombing 
was  deliberately  concealed  from  the  Ameri- 
can people  until  about  two  years  after  the 
fact. 

There  is  but  one  protection  against  such 
deception,  and  that  Is  the  accessibility  to 
inspection  by  the  citizenry  of  public  records 
on  every  level  of  Government,  thus  making 
them  available  for  the  news  media. 

We  must  realize  that  when  we  open  up 
Government  files  and  documents,  we  are  not 
according  the  press  any  preference,  but  that 
we  are  making  available  to  all  citizens  alike 
the  opportunities  to  know  what  their  Gov- 
ernment is  doing.  It  Is  then  that  the  press 
becomes  free  through  Investigative  reporting 
to  Inform  the  people  of  the  actual  state  of 
affairs  and  put  Its  interpretation  on  it.  If  It 
does  the  Job  well,  the  people  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries. 

The  Investigative  reporting  of  the  past 
year  is  entitled  to  high  praise  and  the  grati- 
tude of  every  American.  Without  it.  Its  dis- 
closure of  fraud,  bribery,  perjury,  confilct  of 
Interest,  obstruction  of  Justice,  etc.,  would 
probably  have  passed  without  official  action. 
So  If  we  are  to  learn  from  the  debacle  we 
are  in,  we  should  first  strike  at  secrecy  In 
Government  wherever  it  exists,  because  It  Is 
the  Incubator  for  corruption.  One  would 
think  this  should  be  an  easy  thing  to  accom- 
plish, but  as  In  most  public  questions  there 
are  many  facets  to  It,  and  as  the  old  hillbilly 
from  Arkansas  said,  "No  matter  how  thin  you 
make  a  pancake,  there  are  always  two  sides 
tolt." 

The  Congress  has  labored  at  great  length 
on  the  subject,  and  In  1966  enacted  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act.  That  Act  recently 
was  accorded  a  somewhat  restricted  appllca- 
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tlon  by  a  sharply  divided  Supreme  Court  in 
the  case  of  EPA  v.  Mink,  410  U.S.  73. 

The  dissenters  wrote  that  the  decision 
"wholly  frustrates  the  objectivity  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act,"  and  that  "It  Is  on 
its  way  to  become  a  shambles."  Fortunately, 
there  was  no  decision  of  constitutional  dl- 
me.'.Eions,  the  Court  holding  that  the  Act 
did  not  authorize  the  relief  sought  in  the 
case.  This  would  app>ear  to  leave  the  extent 
to  which  secrecy  in  Government  might  still 
be  proscribed  as  one  for  legislative  action. 

In  order  to  appreciate  that  a  free  press  is 
a  basic  element  of  a  free  society,  one  need 
not  subscribe  to  the  aphorism  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson that  if  It  should  become  necessary  to 
dispense  with  either  government  or  a  free 
press  we  could  better  afford  to  give  up  gov- 
ernment. 

Every  thoughtful  American  knows  that 
gome  of  most  cherished  rights  stem  from  the 
First  Amendment — speech,  the  press,  religion, 
assembly,  and  the  right  to  petition  the  Gov- 
ernment for  a  redress  of  grievances.  To  exer- 
cise these  rights  effectively,  the  people  must 
know  what  the  Government  is  doing.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  increasingly  complex  world 
and  nation  In  which  we  live  undoubtedly  call 
for  some  degree  of  confidentiality  in  the  deci- 
sion-making process,  but  to  recognize  that 
fact  one  need  not  subscribe  to  the  bizarre 
contentions  of  the  admtnlstatlon  for  bound- 
less secrecy  under  the  ensign  of  executive 
privilege  and  national  security. 

Nor  need  one  believe  that  this  should  cur- 
tall  the  rights  of  the  press  to  explore,  probe 
and  report  to  the  public  what  its  explorations 
reveal. 

What  I  mean  to  emphasize  Is  that  what- 
ever secrecy  Is  to  be  permitted  concerning 
governmental  records  in  the  highest  as  well 
as  In  the  lower  echelons  should  be  fixed  by 
law.  As  I  have  Just  reported,  the  law  Is  now 
In  a  state  of  flux  and  more  refinement  is 
called  for.  The  importance  of  the  problem 
cannot  be  overstated.  It  must  be  obvious  to 
all  by  this  time  that  secrecy  In  high  places 
q>awned  this  great  tragedy  of  our  time,  and 
that  continued  secrecy  has  prolonged  the 
Judicial  Inquiry  Into  admittedly  Illegal  con- 
duct to  a  point  which  erodes  the  rule  of  law. 

Only  a  rule  of  reason  will  solve  the  di- 
lemma we  find  ourselves  In.  This  Is  not  an 
easy  thing  to  evolve  in  these  days  when  the 
solution  of  so  many  Issues  is  polarized  to  the 
point  of  frustration.  Yet  the  Importance  of 
this  Issue  Is  so  great  that  I  would  think  there 
Is  sufficient  acumen  and  patriotism  In  the 
elements  of  our  society  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  affairs  of  Government  to 
solve  It. 

We  are  spending  billions  of  dollars  today 
to  Induce  the  Israelis  and  the  Arabs  to  settle 
their  ancient  differences  through  reason.  In 
recent  years,  we  have  spent  upwards  of  200 
billions  and  lost  60  thousand  of  our  young 
men  to  achieve  what  is  denominated  as 
"peace  with  honor"  between  two  small  coun- 
tries on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 

In  light  of  these  experiences,  would  it  be 
reasonable  to  eiq>ect  the  professions  of  Jour- 
nalism, law  and  political  science,  together 
with  their  professional  schools  and  repre- 
sentatives of  federal  and  state  government, 
all  properly  sanctioned,  to  be  able  Jointly  to 
study  and  define  the  essential  areas  of  con- 
fidentiality In  Government,  leaving  the  rest 
open  to  public  scrutiny  so  that  "Even  he 
who  runs  may  read?" 

I  would  think  It  should  be  and  perhaps  It 
might  be  the  best  way  to  avoid  another 
Watergate  which  we  can  Ul  afford,  and  thus 
fulfill  our  Constitutional  obligation  to  keep 
it  possible  for  the  people  to  govern  them- 
selves. 

Fmally,  my  congratulations  to  all  of  to- 
day s  awardees.  They  have  honored  their  pro- 
fession by  their  Investigative  reporting,  and 
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in  doing  so  have  fulfilled  In  the  finest  sense 
the  responsibility  of  a  free  press  to  the  people 
It  serves. 


JAMAICAN  PROGRESS 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCKT.T..  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  hemisphere  foreign 
ministers  one  of  the  most  outspoken  rep- 
resentatives was  the  very  able  foreign 
minister  of  Jamaica.  He  minced  no  words 
in  his  discussion  of  differences  between 
his  coimtry  and  the  United  States,  yet 
he  always  spoke  as  a  friend.  It  is  this 
spirit  of  friendship  that  marked  the 
frank  discussions  in  Mexico  City  which 
gives  rise  to  my  own  conviction  that  for 
the  first  time  in  many  years  U.S.  hemi- 
sphere policy  is  on  the  right  track. 

In  the  February  issue  of  "Hemispher- 
ica,"  the  monthy  bulletin  of  the  widely 
respected  Inter- American  Association  for 
Democracy  and  Freedom,  Dr.  Jordan  M. 
Young,  professor  of  history  at  Pace 
University,  has  written  a  timely  article 
on  the  new  sense  of  purpose  among  the 
Jamaican  people  which  was  so  evident 
at  the  Mexico  C'ty  meeting. 

I  know  that  all  of  those  in  the  House 
who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
the  beautiful  island  of  Jamaica  and  all 
of  those  who  share  my  concern  for  the 
importance  of  good  relations  with  our 
Caribbean  neighbors  will  be  interested  in 
Dr.  Young's  conclusions : 

Jamaica   Offebs  Mew   L£adekship 
(By  Jordan  M.  Toung) 

It  seems  almost  unrealistic  and  romantic 
to  visit  a  small  island  like  Jamaica  that  is 
short  in  everything  a  society  needs  for  the 
"good  life"  and  to  come  away  with  the  feeling 
that  the  Jamaicans  will  not  only  survive  but 
wUl  perhaps  provide,  for  other  third  world 
cotintrles,  leadership  and  a  balanced  politi- 
cal and  social  program.  Twelve-year-old  Ja- 
maica continues  to  surprise  and  Inspire  con- 
fidence not  only  In  the  Caribbean  world  but 
also  on  the  African  continent. 

The  source  of  this  optimism  is  Prime  Min- 
ister Michael  Manley,  whose  People's  National 
Party  won  control  of  Jamaica  in  Februtwy 
1972.  When  the  PNP  won,  the  prophets  of 
doom  and  despair  were  positive  that  any 
party  that  had  been  out  of  power  for  ten 
years  would  be  In  no  condition  to  govern. 
They  have  been  proved  wrong,  as  Manley  has 
offered  an  economic  and  political  philosophy 
that  Is  new  and  different,  but  that  has  not 
caused  tension  or  a  collapse  of  the  political 
structure. 

Michael  Manley,  son  of  Sir  Norman  Wash- 
ington Manley  (one  of  Jamaica's  five  national 
heroes) ,  Is  superbly  attuned  to  20th  century 
politics.  The  Prime  Minister  Is  effective  on 
television  and  his  personal  appearances  gen- 
erally turn  Into  euphoric  revival  meetings 
rather  than  political  rallies. 

Tet  Manley  is  a  stern  schoolmaster,  lec- 
turing on  the  sacrifices  that  have  to  be  made 
and  the  belt-tightening  that  must  be  done. 

When  social  disorders  broke  out  in  De- 
cember of  1973  he  went  on  a  nationwide 
broadcast  and  stated:  "This  country  cannot 
survive  if  our  people  do  not  share  a  sense 
of  recognition  of  each  other's  needs,  as  well 
as  a  sense  of  social  obligation  toward  the 
needs  of  the  whole  society.  It  is  in  the  ab- 
sence of  social  obligation  that  the  serious 
problem  of  social  indiscipline  occurs." 


Full-page  advertisements  proclaim  In  bold 
type:  "Your  taxes  are  l)eing  used  to  provide 
skill  training  so  that  one  day,  men  will  be 
poor  only  by  choice.  Our  society  Is  plagued 
by  unemployment  and  aU  its  attendant  mis- 
eries. Many  Jobs  are  unfilled  and  must  re- 
main unfilled  until  we  create  the  skills  we 
need."  This  is  strong  talk  for  a  party  that  has 
been  in  power  only  two  years. 

It  is  difficult  to  pinpoint  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  past  few  years.  Eco- 
nomic conditions  have  not  improved;  what 
has  been  altered  is  the  perception  of  what 
it  means  to  be  a  Jamaican.  There  is  now  a 
conscious  pride  in  the  co-antry  and  an  at- 
tempt to  sort  out  the  significance  of  being  an 
independent  nation  after  more  than  300  years 
of  British  Colonial  rule. 

One  of  the  first  steps  was  to  change  the 
educational  system  so  that  it  would  reflect 
the  realities  of  a  small  tropical  Island  with 
limited  economic  resources.  England  had  in- 
vested very  little  In  higher  education.  Junior 
and  secondary  schools  were  heavily  weighted 
toward  the  classics.  Florizel  Glasspole,  a 
member  of  the  PNP  with  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished record  in  the  labor  movement, 
served  as  Prime  Minister  Manley's  first  secre- 
tary of  education,  and  instituted  reforms 
which  emphasized  practical  technical  train- 
ing in  machine  shop  skills,  woodworking  and 
sewing  skills.  U.S.  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
helped  set  up  some  of  the  new  installations. 

But  Jamaica's  biggest  problems  are  of 
course  economic.  Throughout  the  raw  ma- 
terials producing  countries  the  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo sent  a  shock  of  realization  that  they 
are  perhaps  not  at  the  mercy  of  industrial- 
ized nations.  The  price  of  sugar  has  been  sky- 
rocketing and  yet  Jamaica  is  tied  to  obsolete 
per-ton  cost  accords  within  the  British  Com- 
monwealth. 

Prime  Minister  Manley  In  January  1974 
fiew  to  England  to  negotiate  higher  wages 
In  the  Caribbean.  The  island  cannot  meet 
sugar  quotas  and  production  will  probably 
decline  for  1973-1974.  In  1970  Jamaica  pro- 
duced 370,000  tons;  in  1971,  379,000  tons,  and 
in  1972,  373,000  tons.  Banana  production  has 
been  falling,  with  only  bauxite  and  aluminla 
maintaining  high  levels  of  exi>orts. 

Manley  has  consistently  stressed  that  the 
time  Is  long  overdue  for  an  effective  Carib- 
bean alliance  that  will  accelerate  economic 
development.  "The  world  at  large  wiU  spare  a 
handout  for  the  weak,"  he  recently  said,  "But 
It  reserves  Its  respect  for  the  strong.  Much 
as  we  welcome  aid  we  attach  an  ever  greater 
significance  to  trade  and  above  all  to  trade 
on  Just  teiTns." 

Although  the  Prime  Minister  has  sur- 
rounded himself  with  many  competent  po- 
litical professionals,  it  Is  Dudley  Thompson 
who  appears  to  do  most  of  the  leg  work  with 
Africa  and  Third  World  countries.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1974,  Thompson  rettimed  from  a  trip 
to  Cuba  and  In  a  press  conference  predicted 
that  within  two  years  the  Cuban  Republic 
would  be  among  the  top  purchasers  of  Ja- 
maican goods,  while  Cuba  promised  to  aid 
Jamaica  with  supplies  of  sugar  and  rice 
which  are  In  short  supply. 

The  Jamaican  government,  with  Its  offers 
of  financial  aid,  has  not  made  any  attempt  to 
hide  Its  sympathy  for  African  Liberation 
Movements.  At  the  Non-aligned  Summit 
Conference,  held  In  Algeria  in  September 
1973,  Manley  declared:  "We  are  willing  to 
offer  to  the  Organization  of  African  Unity, 
that  whenever  it  feels  that  volunteers  can 
be  trained  to  assist  successfully  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  racist  regimes  of  South  Africa 
and  Rhodesia  and  the  colonial  regimes  of 
Angolan  Mozambique  and  Guinee-Bassau,  we 
will  undertake  to  recruit  volunteers  and  send 
them  across  the  ocean  to  Africa." 

Crossing  the  mountains,  from  the  south  to 
the  north  shore  of  Jamaica,  or  driving  to- 
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ward  Maypen  or  Mandeville,  one  sees  con- 
stant evidence  of  road  and  school  con:  ^ruc- 
tion.  signs  warning  against  unwanted  >reg- 
nancles  and  billboards  calling  for  mon  care 
in  the  handling  of  tropical  fruits  for  e:  port. 
It  is  still  easy  to  "live"  in  Jamalct  and 
if  the  Prime  Minister  can  convince  i  ;ople 
that  they  will  be  better  off  in  agrlcu  :ural 
Jobs  and  still  share  the  movement  an  i  ex- 
citement of  the  large  cities,  Jamaica  may 
lead  in  finding  a  newer  and  simpler  «  ly  of 
life  with  dignity  and  happiness  for  m^t  of 
its  people. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of 


sence  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  Callf(i:nia 
(at  the  request  of  Mr.  O'Neill) 
1:30  p.m.  today,  on  account  of  ft^ily 
illness. 

Mr.    Parris    (at    the    request    of 
Rhodes)  ,  for  today  and  March  25, 
on  account  of  official  business. 


Mr. 
)74, 


Mr. 
J74, 
or- 


re- 
uid 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permissiolk  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  li  gis- 
lative  program  and  any  special  oi  lers 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 
Mr.  Koch  (at  the  request  of 
Thornton),  for  Tuesday,  April  2, 
for  60  minutes,  following  the  special 
der  of  the  gentleman  from  Califcfnia 
(Mr.  Gold  water). 

(The  following  Members   (at  the 
quest  of  Mr.  Armstrong)  to  revise 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ei^ra- 
neous  material : ) 
Mr.  Kemp,  for  10  minutes,  today 
Mr.  YotJNO  of  Illinois,  for  15  minftes 
today. 
Mr.  HoGAN,  for  15  minutes,  today 
Mr.  Railsback,  for  5  minutes,  toda 
Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  for  30  min|tes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members   (at  the 
quest  of  Mr.  Thornton)   and  to  n  vise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter:) 
Mr.  DiGGS,  for  5  minutes,  today 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  tod; 
Mr.  Drinan,  for  15  minutes,  toda; 
Mr.  Alexander,  for  10  minutes,  t 
Mr.  Melcher,  for  5  minutes,  tod; 
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ab- 


re- 


EXTENSION  op  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permissiol  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  |was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Pepper  and  to  include  extranlous 
matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  th  t  it 
exceeds  3 '/a  pages  of  the  Congressk  nal 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Pfblic 
Printer  to  cost  $731.50. 

(The  following  Members  (at  thel  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Armstrong)  and  to  in^de 
extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  Hanrahan. 

Mr.  Collier  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Brothill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Young  of  Illinois  in  two  instances 

Mr.  Cleveland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  two  instances. 


Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  Goldwater  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Regula  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gilman. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thornton)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Drinan  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Seiberling  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  O'Hara  In  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  six  instances. 

Ms.  Jordan. 

Ms.  Schroeder  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Runnels  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dellums  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  in  two 
instances. 

Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  CORMAN. 

Mr.  Badillo  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Roe  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  in  two 
instances. 
Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Danielson  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Meeds. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  5236.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  mineral  interests  of  the 
United  States  In  property  in  Utah  to  the 
record  owners  of  the  surface  of  that  prop- 
erty. 

BILLS   PRESENTED   TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  the  following  dates 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  March  20,  1974: 

H.R.  2533.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Raphael 
Johnson. 

On  March  21, 1974: 

H.R.  6236.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  mineral  Interests  of  the 
United  States  in  property  in  Utah  to  the 
record  owners  of  the  surface  of  that  prop- 
erty. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  3  o'clock  and  32  minutes  p.m.) 


under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed imtil  Monday,  March  25,  1974, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
commimications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2080.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
report  recommending  the  designation  of  the 
lower  237  miles  of  the  Suwannee  River  and 
portions  of  its  tributaries  and  their  imme- 
diate environs  as  an  addition  to  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  pursuant  to 
16  U.S.C.  1276(b)  (H.  Doc.  No.  93-246);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
Illustrations. 

2081.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Railroad 
Safety  Act  of  1970  and  other  related  acts  to 
authorize  additional  appropriations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2082.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  protect  Federal  mine 
inspectors  in  the  performance  of  their  offi- 
cial responsibilities;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

2083.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  conserve  energy  by  providing 
temporary  relief  frc«n  restrictions  on  sizes 
and  weights  of  motor  vehicles  using  the  In- 
terstate System;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

2084.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  list 
of  reports  Issued  or  released  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  during  February  1974,  pur- 
suant to  31  U.S.C.  1174;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Select  Committee  on  Com- 
mittees. House  Resolution  988.  Resolution 
to  re-form  the  structure.  Jurisdiction,  and 
procedures  of  the  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  amending  rules  X  and 
XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tive (Rept.  No.  93-916)  (pt.  II) .  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DULSKI:  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Report  on  recruiting  for  high 
level  positions  in  the  Federal  Government 
under  the  name  request  concept  and  examin- 
ing functions  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion (Rept.  No.  93-925) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  EIIiBERO:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1 1321.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968,  as  amended,  to  provide  benefits  to  sur- 
vivors of  certain  public  safety  officers  who 
die  in  the  performance  of  duty;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  93-926).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXil,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
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By    Mr.    ABDNOR    (for    himself,    Ms. 
Abzvg,      Mr.      Andrews      of      North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr.  Beard.  Mr. 
Blackburn,  Mr.  Brothill  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Buegenek,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land. Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Collins  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Colorado,      Mr.     Kuykendall,     Mr. 
McCoLLisTER,    Mr.    Matsunaca,    Mr. 
Melcher,  Mr.  Mizcu.,  Mr.  Moakley, 
Mr.   Nelsen,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Sebe- 
LitJS.  Mr.  SKTJBrrz,  Mr.  Steelman,  and 
Mr.  TowELL  of  Nevada) : 
H.R.  13654.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pensation of  innocent  persons  killed  or  in- 
jured or  whose  property  was  damaged  in  the 
course  of  the  occupation  of  Wounded  Knee, 
S.  Dak.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    ABDNOR    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Winn,  Mr.  Young  of  Illinois,  and  Mr. 
ZwACH)  : 
HJl.  13655.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pensation of  innocent  persons  kUIed  or  in- 
jured or  whose  property  was  damaged  in  the 
course  of  the  occupation  of  Wounded  Knee. 
S.  Dak.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Bauman,  Mr.  BtmcENER. 
Mr.  Collier,  Mr.  Downing,  Mr.  Dun- 
can, Mr.  Frelinchuysen,  Mr.  Gun- 
TEB,  Mr.  HiNSHAW,  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr. 
Ketchum,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Nelsen, 
Mr.     Parris,     Mr.     Rees,     and     Mr. 

TBEEN)  : 

H.R.  13656.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1951, 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  act  of  July  3, 
1946;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ARCHER: 
HJi.  13667.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income  tax 
Incentives  to  Improve  the  economics  of  re- 
cycling waste  paper;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  13658.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  Insure 
that  transportation  facilities  built  and  roll- 
ing stock  purchased  with  Federal  funds  are 
designed  and  constructed  to  be  accessible  to 
the  physically  handicapped  and  the  elderly; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  FISH: 
H.R.  13659.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969,  to  provide  a 
formula  to  control  the  exports  of  wheat,  soy- 
beans, and  com  from  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  GILMAN: 
H.R.  13660.  A  bill  to  establish  a  medal  of 
honor  to  be  awarded  by  the  President  to  law 
enforcement  officers  for  distinguished  serv- 
ices above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.R.  13661.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  the  Dwight  D.  Ei- 
senhower     Memorial       Bicentennial      Civic 
Center;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  OUDE: 
H.R.  13662.  A  bUl  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  maintain  a  motorcycle  unit  witliin  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania : 
H.R.  13663.  A  bill  to  require  fiUing  of  do- 
mestic food  price  impact  statement  in  con- 
nection with  exports  of  U.S.  commodities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
H.R.  13664.  A  bill  to  increase  the  monthly 
rates  of  dependency  and  Indemnity  compen- 
sation payable  under  the  veterans'  laws  by 
17  percent,  and  to  increase  the  monthly  rates 
of  pension  payable  under  such  laws  by  15 
percent;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Aflalrs. 


By  Mr.  KARTH: 
H.R.  13665.  A  biU  to  provide  that  Income 
from  entertainment  activities  held  in  con- 
Junction  with  a  public  fair  conducted  by  an 
agricultural  organization  described  In  sec- 
tion 501(c)  (5)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  shall  not  be  unrelated  trade  or  busl-  • 
ness  income  and  shall  not  affect  the  tax  ex- 
emption of  the  organization;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H.R.  13666.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  allow  veterans 
of  the  Vietnam  era  and  thereafter  to  receive 
educational  assistance  benefits  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  48  months;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  13667.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
time  limitation  on  the  provision  of  educa- 
tional assistance  to  veterans  who  served  on 
active  duty  at  any  time  during  the  Vietnam 
era  or  thereafter;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LEGGETT : 
H.R.  13668.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  from  seeking  de- 
ficiency Judgments  with  respect  to  certain 
loan  obligations  held  by  him;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LEHMAN: 
H.R.  13669.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  certain 
interest  forfeited  by  reason  of  premature 
cancellation  of  certain  savings  deposits  shall 
not  be  included  in  gross  income  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LITTON: 
H.R.  13670.  A  bill  to  provide  for  protection 
of  franchlsed  dealers  in  petroleum  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Dickinson,  and  Mr.  Down- 
ing) : 
H.R.  13671.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  exporta- 
tion of  fertilizer  from  the  United  States  until 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  that 
an   adequate   domestic   supply  of  fertilizer 
exists;    to  the   Committee   on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 
H.R.    13672.  A    bill    to    amend    the    ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964  with  respect  to  school  de- 
segregation; to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
clarv. 

By  Mr.  NICHOLS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Brinklet) : 
H.R.  13673.  A  bill  to  establish  within  the 
National  Cemetery  System  th©  Fort  Mitchell 
Regional  Veterans'  Cemetery  in  Russell 
County,  Ala.;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.  13674.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  OBEY  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Mink, 
Mr.  Stokjes,  and  Mr.  Price  of  Illi- 
nois) : 
HR.   13675.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  inter- 
est shall  be  paid  to  Individual  taxpayers  on 
the   calendar-year  basis   who  file  their  re- 
turns before  March  1  If  the  refund  check  Is 
not  mailed  out  within  30  days  after  the  re- 
turn  is   filed,   and   to  require   the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  give  certain  Information 
when  making  refunds;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
H  R.  13676.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVUI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 
under  the  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
program  for  outpatient  surgery;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  ROrCALIO  of  Wy.'imins    (for 
himself,    Mr.    Foan.    Ms.    Schroeder, 
Mr.  McKay,  and  ?.!r.  Gunter)  : 
H.R.  13677.  A  bUl  to  ame.d   the  Mineral 
Lands  Leasing  Act  to  provide  for  a  minimum 
royalties   payment    to   the   Federal    Govern- 
ment for  shale  oil  produced  on  Federal  lands, 
to  establish  on  oil  shale  area  impact  fund, 
and  for  other  puiposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jerssy  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Ashbrook)  : 
HR.  13678.  A  biU  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  extend  its  coverage 
and  protection  to  employees  of  nonprofit 
hospitals,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    TIERNAN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
BoLAND,    Mr.    BtTRKE    Of    Massachu- 
setts,    Mr.     Dent,     Mr.     Ford.     Mr. 
Fulton,  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  MoAKLEY,  Mr.  Muhtha,  Mr. 
Rees.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 
St    Germain,    and    Mr.    Charles    H. 
Wilson  of  California »  : 
H.R.  13679.  A  bill  to  provide  for  wheat  ex- 
port marketing  stamps  to  regulate  the  price 
of  wheat  in  order  to  stabilize  food  prices  and 
to  establish  the  National  Wheat  Council;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By   Mr.    TIERNAN    (for    himself.   Mr. 
Baoillo,  Mr.  Bergland,  Mr.  Eilberc, 
and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 
H.R.   13680.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  provide  that  the 
credit  for  foreign  taxes  shall  not  be  allowed 
In  the  case  of  taxes  paid  to  a  foreign  country 
with  respect  to  the  income  derived  from  any 
oil  or  gas  well  located  in  a  foreign  country, 
and  to  eliminate  the  percentage  depletion 
allowance  in  the  case  of  any  such  well;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WALDIE: 
HR.  13681.  A  blU  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  remove  the  expiration 
date  provided   in  Public  Law  92-140  which 
authorized  the  creation  of  a  limited  copy- 
right in  sound  recordings  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  against  unauthorized  duplication 
and  piracy  of  sound  recordings;  to  increase 
the  criminal  penalties  for  piracy  and  coun- 
terfeiting of  sound  recordings;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.   13682.  A  bUl  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  bonus  valvie  of  food  stamps  is  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  hold  harmless  amount  guar- 
anteed to  recipients  of  supplemental  secu- 
rity Income  benefits  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1972,  so  as  to  assure  that 
recipients  In  cash-out  States  do  not  suffer 
reductions  In  the  benefits  they  actually  re- 
ceive' to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  W AMPLER: 
H.R.  13683.  A  blU  to  repeal  the  Emergency 
Daylight  Saving  Time  Energy  Conservation 
Act  of  1973;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  13684.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  recently 
added  provision  for  the  establishment  of  Pro- 
fessional Standards  Review  Organizations  to 
review  services  covered  under  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs:  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  POAGE: 
H.R.  13685.  A  biU  to  rename  the  first  Civil- 
ian Conservation  Corps  Center  located  near 
Franklin,  N.C.,  and  the  Cross  Timbers  Na- 
tional Grasslands  In  Texas  In  honor  of  for- 
mer  President   Lyndon  B.  Johnson;    to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  DOWNING: 
H.J.  Res.  946.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  May  13  of  each  year  as 
"American  Business  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REGULA: 
H.J.  Res.  947.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
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April  30, 1974,  as  a  National  Day  for : 
tlon.  Fasting,  and  Prayer;  to  the 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COLUNS  of  Texas: 
H.    Res.    1001.   Resolution 
sense  of  the  House  that  the 
billzatlon  Act  of  1970  should  not  be 
beyond  Its  present  expiration  date  of 
1974;    to   the    Committee    on    Bank^g 
Currency. 


Cc  lunlttee 


expres   ng 
Econoi  lie 


the 

Sta- 

ctended 

Ipm  30, 

and 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 


The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m. 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B. 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Id  ward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fof owing 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  we  lift  our  prlyer  to 


Thee  in  thanksgiving  for  another 
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umllla- 


392.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  American 
Samoa,  relative  to  lowering  the  retirement 
age  under  the  social  security  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  RANOEL: 
H.R.  13686.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Eugenic 
Kleln-Maldovan  and  his  wife,  Nldya  JoseHna 
Alonso-Vega,  and  their  children,  Koroly 
Alonso,  Prelde,  and  Ilanit;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAOUE: 
H.R.  13687.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
Alison  Anders  and  Michael  Collins;   to  tne 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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Id 


was 
Allen, 


A]  ,bama. 


day  in 


which  to  serve  Thee.  To  all  our  i  atural 
powers,  our  human  strength,  and  lur  in- 
stinctive drives  add  Thy  divine  syength 
and  wisdom  that  we  may  serve  t  Is  Na- 
tion according  to  Thy  will  and  p  irpose. 
While  we  work  today  and  plan  or  the 
tomorrows  may  the  words  of  our  fiouths 

rts  be 
to  the 


and  the  meditations  of  our  he 
acceptable  in  Thy  sight.  Bring  ui 
close  of  the  day  at  peace  with  c  le  an- 


other  and    with 
Christ  our  Lord. 


Thee,    through 
Amen. 


Jesus 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING  IflESI- 
DENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

Tl  e 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
will  please  read  a  communicatioi 
Senate  from  the  President  pro 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  rfad  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempoii 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  21 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarUy  absent  from  thi 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon. 
AixEN,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
absence. 

James  O.  Eastlan 
President  pro  tei  pore 


clerk 
to  the 
t  mpore 


1974. 


J    .MES 


Senate 
B. 

I.  abama, 
di   Ing  my 


Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  th 
as  Acting  President  pro  temper 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  Presider 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  o 
nesday,   March   20.   1974,   be 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pr 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 


chair 


,  I  ask 

rea|ing  of 

Wed- 

di4>ensed 


0  der 


tem- 
ed. 


THE  FACTS  ABOUT  THE 
DENT'S  17  ENERGY 


RESI- 


PROPO)  ALS 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President 
President  of  the  United  States,  oi 
day  last,  held  a  question- 
news  conference  in  Houston.  Tex.  ^t  that 


,  the 
Tues- 
and-lnswer 


time  he  took  the  Congress  to  task  for  its 
lack  of  energy  on  not  passing  the  17 
energy  legislative  proposals  which  he 
had  recommended  to  the  Congress. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  initiative, 
insofar  as  the  energy  legislation  is  con- 
cerned, has  been  in  the  Senate,  and  was 
there  long  before  the  President  sent  up 
his  first  proposal.  But  let  us  look  at  the 
17  proposals  he  lists  in  a  letter  to  me, 
under  date  of  March  14,  1974.  The  first 
initiative  he  mentions  is  the  windfall 
profits  tax.  A  copy  of  that  letter  is  as 
follows : 

The  Whtte  House, 
Washington,  March  14,  1974. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  As  you  know,  I 
found  it  necessary  to  veto  the  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act  on  March  6th.  I  can  well  under- 
stand and  share  the  frustrations  you  must 
feel  when  legislation  which  has  consumed 
great  time  and  effort  falls  short  of  enact- 
ment, but  for  the  reasons  set  forth  in  my 
message  to  the  Senate  on  this  subject,  I  felt 
that  the  act  would  hinder,  not  help,  our 
efforts  to  solve  this  problem. 

Now  that  the  energy  emergency  bill  is  be- 
hind us,  I  would  hope  that  everyone  in  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  branches  could 
Join  together  in  a  spirit  of  constructive  co- 
operation to  pass  the  legislation  that  is  stUl 
urgently  needed  for  the  future  of  our  Nation. 
I  recognize  that  Members  of  the  Congress 
have  already  made  several  proposals  which 
merit  attention  and  that  others  are  likely 
to  be  forthcoming.  This  Administration  wUl 
always  welcome  a  healthy  debate  on  these 
matters  and  seek  to  work  with  members  of 
the  House  and  Senate. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  hope  that  future 
energy  bills  passed  by  the  Congress  will  be 
as  direct  and  straightforward  as  possible 
without  the  burden  of  extraneous  Issues. 
Consistent  with  this  approach,  I  have  over 
the  past  thirteen  months  proposed  a  com- 
prehensive package  of  seventeen  legislative 
initiatives  relating  to  energy.  WhUe  some 
progress  has  been  made  toward  enactment, 
a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done.  I  would 
therefore  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
summarize  those  initiatives  for  you: 

Windfall  Profits  Tax — prevents  oil  pro- 
ducers from  making  undue  profits  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  petroleum  shortage  by  imposing 
a  tax  of  up  to  85  percent  on  that  part  of 
the  selling  price  of  domestic  crude  oil  above 
its  December  1, 1973  ceUing  price. 

Job  Security  Assistance  Proposal — 
strengthens  the  unemployment  Insurance 
program  that  now  exists  by  extending  it  to 
many  workers  not  now  covered  and  by  pro- 
viding additional  benefits  to  those  who  lose 
Jobs  in  areas  where  unemployment  rates 
show  that  other  Jobs  wUl  be  hard  to  find. 

Special  Energy  Act  of  1974 — authorizes 
mandatory  energy  conservation  measures  and 
rationing    (if   it   should  become  necessary) 


and  grants   to  States  to  carry  otit  energy 
emergency  programs. 

Natural  Gas  Supply  Act — allows  competi- 
tive pricing  of  newly  developed  gas  supplies, 
thereby  encouraging  exploration  and  devel- 
opment of  new  wells.  This  bill  should  be  of 
the  highest  priority. 

Mandatory  Reporting  on  Energy  Informa- 
tion— requires  all  domestic  energy  companies 
to  report  energy  inventories,  production,  cost, 
and  reserves.  Such  Information  is  needed  to 
enable  the  Government  to  determine  and 
carry  out  energy  policies  more  effectively. 

Naval  Petroleum  Reserves — allows  limited 
production  of  oil  from  Elk  Hills  Naval  Pe- 
troleum Reserve  No.  1  and  provides  funds  for 
further  exploration  and  development  of  re- 
serve No.  1  and  exploration  of  reserve  No.  4. 

Mined  Area  Protection  Act — establishes 
standards  to  govern  surface  effects  of  coal 
mining.  This  is  needed  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  State  programs  which  permit 
the  mining  of  coal  in  a  manner  that  is  en- 
vironmentally safe.  The  absence  of  clear  leg- 
islation in  this  area  is  inhibiting  the  develop- 
ment of  our  coal  reserves. 

Deepwater  Port  Pacllities  Act — authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  grant  permits 
for  the  construction,  licensing  and  operation 
of  ports  beyond  the  three-mile  limit.  I'hese 
facilities  would  permit  the  use  of  ships  that 
are  economically  and  environmentally  sound 
for  the  Importation  of  petroleum. 

Mineral  Leasing  Act — places  all  mineral  ex- 
ploration and  mining  activities  on  Federal 
lands  under  a  modernized  leasing  system. 
This  proposal  would  assure  that  persons  ob- 
taining leases  have  an  Interest  in  early  ex- 
ploration for  oil,  gas  and  other  minerals. 

Drilling  Investment  Tax  Credit — provides 
a  tax  credit  similar  to  the  Investment  tax 
credit  for  costs  inctirred  for  exploratory  drill- 
ing for  new  oil  and  gas  fields  in  the  United 
States.  Approval  of  this  provision  would  pro- 
vide an  Important  Incentive  for  new  domestic 
oil  and  gas  exploration. 

Foreign  Depletion  Allowance — changes  the 
present  law  to  eliminate  the  22  percent  de- 
pletion deduction  permitted  In  computing 
U.S.  taxes  on  foreign  production  of  oil  and 
gas.  This  proposal  would  eliminate  any  In- 
centive that  percentage  depletion  provides 
for  Investment  in  foreign  oil  and  gas  develop- 
ment rather  than  U.S.  energy  resources. 

Foreign  Tax  Credits — limits  foreign  tax 
credits  available  to  U.S.  oil  and  gas  com- 
panies operating  In  foreign  lands.  Taxes  paid 
to  foreign  oil  producing  countries  by  U.S. 
oil  companies  operating  abroad  have  In- 
creased dramatically.  It  is  no  longer  realistic 
to  treat  these  payments  to  foreign  govern- 
ments entirely  as  Income  taxes  creditable 
against  the  U.S.  tax;  It  Is  proposed  that  the 
excessive  portion  of  these  payments  be 
treated  as  an  expense  rather  than  as  a  tax 
credit. 

Appliance  and  Motor  Vehicle  Energy  Label- 
ing Act — requires  that  major  appliances  and 
motor  vehicles  be  labeled  to  show  their  en- 
ergy use  and  efficiency  so  that  consumers 
win  have  the  Information  they  need  to  make 
wise  choices  in  purchasing. 
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Revision  of  Nuclear  Licensing  procedures — 
encourages  standardization  of  nuclear  plant 
designs  and  encourages  early  site  review  and 
approval  so  as  to  reduce  the  time  required 
for  getting  nuclear  plants  on  line  from  the 
current  9-10  years  to  6-6  years,  without 
compromising  safety  and  environmental 
standards. 

Federal  Energy  Administration — provides 
statutory  responsibility  to  deal  with  the  cur- 
rent energy  problem  through  the  allocation 
program  and  to  carry  out  major  new  activi- 
ties in  encouraging  the  development  of  new 
energy  supplies,  collecting  and  analyzing  en- 
ergy information  and  supporting  energy  con- 
servation. 

Energy  Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration— provides  a  central  agency  for  a  se- 
ries of  $10  bUUon,  five  year  energy  research 
and  development  programs  designed  to  de- 
vel<^  new  technologies  for  Increasing  energy 
supplies  and  for  more  efficient  energy  utiliza- 
tion. ERDA  would  include  the  research  amd 
development  as  well  as  production  functions 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  se- 
lected energy  R.  &  D.  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

Department  of  Etoergy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources— provides  a  new  Cabinet  department 
for  the  comprehensive  management  of  Fed- 
eral energy  and  natural  resource  programs. 
DENR  would  Incorporate  most  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  Interior,  plus  selected  natural 
resource  activities  from  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  Transportation  and 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  These  responsibilities 
would  form  the  basis  of  a  modern  depart- 
ment. 

Our  main  concern  now  must  be  to  work  to- 
gether to  reconcile  differing  views  so  that 
Important  energy  legislation  can  be  brought 
to  enactment  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  will 
personally  guarantee  the  fuU  cooperation  of 
the  executive  branch  in  making  this  possible. 

With  warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 

Taking  each  of  these  proposals  in 
order  specified  in  the  President's  letter: 

First,  the  windfall  profits  tax  was  part 
of  the  original  energy  emergency  bill 
presented  to  Congress  which  was  filibus- 
tered at  the  end  of  the  first  session  of 
the  93d  Congress  with  strong  encourage- 
ment by  the  administration  to  those  fili- 
bustering. As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were 
open  threats  that  if  this  windfall  profits 
tax  provision  was  in  the  bill,  the  bill 
would  be  vetoed  by  the  President.  As  a 
result,  the  windfall  profits  tax  was 
changed  to  a  price  rollback  provision  in 
the  emergency  bill.  This  proposal  was 
part  of  the  Emergency  Act  which  was 
vetoed  by  the  President  on  March  6, 1974. 

Second,  job  security  assistance  pro- 
posal. This  proposal,  strengthening  the 
unemployment  insurance  program  by 
providing  additional  benefits  for  those 
who  lose  jobs  because  of  the  energy 
crisis,  was  p8ut  of  the  Emergency  Energy 
Act  which  was  vetoed  by  the  President. 

Third,  Special  Energy  Act.  This  au- 
thorizes mandatory  energy  conservation 
measures  and  rationing.  This  also  was  a 
part  of  the  Emergency  Energy  Act  which 
was  vetoed  by  the  President.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  this  regard,  the  original  energy 
conservation  and  rationing  measure  was 
introduced  in  the  Congress  October  18. 
1973.  At  that  time  Governor  Love  and 
Secretary  Morton,  who  were  in  charge 
then  of  energy  matters  for  the  admini- 
stration, requested  that  the  bill  not  be 
processed  immediately  in  order  to  per- 


mit the  proposals  of  the  administration 
to  be  submitted.  On  October  24,  1973, 
they  promised  that  they  would  be  sub- 
mitted within  48  hours.  The  administra- 
tion bill  was  finally  submitted  in  March 
of  1974.  In  any  case,  the  provisions  were 
included  in  the  Emergency  Energy  Act 
which  was  vetoed  by  the  President  on 
March  6. 

Fourth,  deregiilation  of  natural  gas. 
This  proposal  is  in  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee presently. 

Fifth,  mandatory  reporting  of  energy 
information.  This  feature  was  also  part 
of  the  emergency  energy  bill  which  was 
vetoed  on  March  6  by  the  President 
There  is  a  separate  bill  which  is  in  the 
Interior  Committee  and  executive  ses- 
sions axe  scheduled  on  that  specific  bill. 

Sixth,  the  naval  petroleum  reserves. 
This  bill  allows  limited  production  from 
the  Elk  Hills  Petroleum  Reserve  and  has 
already  passed  the  Senate  and  is  being 
processed  by  the  House. 

Seventh,  strip  mining.  This  bill  has  al- 
ready passed  the  Senate  and  is  reaching 
final  stages  in  the  House. 

Eighth,  deep  water  port  facilities.  The 
Commerce,  Public  Works,  and  Interior 
Committees  are  processing  this  bill.  Ex- 
ecutive sessions  to  mark  up  this  bill  are 
plEuined  very  shortly.  Until  the  recent 
embargo  was  lifted  there  was  no  sense 
of  urgency  for  deep  water  ports  because 
there  were  no  large  ships  bringing  in 
petroleum  to  this  country. 

Ninth,  Mineral  Leasing  Act.  Hearings 
are  already  scheduled  on  this  bill.  There 
is  a  strong  viewpoint  in  the  Congress  to 
do  away  with  the  present  bonus  system 
on  leases  which  favor  only  the  Ittrge  com- 
panies and  put  some  form  of  royalty 
system  based  upon  production  so  that  the 
small  independents  will  have  an  incen- 
tive also  to  compete  with  the  large  oil  and 
gas  companies. 

Tenth,  drilling  investment  tax  credit, 
eleventh,  foreign  depletion  allowance, 
and  twelfth,  foreign  tax  credit.  All  of 
these  tax  proposals  are  being  considered 
by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee and  there  will  be  an  adjustment  of 
significant  nature  to  the  treatment  of 
these  incentives  when  the  bills  reach  frui- 
tion in  the  Senate. 

Thirteenth,  Appliance  and  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Energy  Labeling  Act.  This  requires 
major  appliance  and  motor  vehicles  to  be 
labeled  to  show  their  energy  use.  This  bill 
has  already  passed  the  Senate.  It  is  very 
interesting  that  the  measure  has  been 
fought  and  opposed  by  the  administra- 
tion from  the  very  beginning. 

Fourteenth,  the  revision  of  nuclear  li- 
censing procedures.  These  proposals  are 
being  considered  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  and  it  seems  that 
proper  accommodation  will  be  recom- 
mended by  that  committee  which  will  ac- 
celerate the  process  and  not  ignore  the 
environmental  impact  of  these  sitings 
and  licensing  procedures. 

Fifteenth,  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion. This  has  passed  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  and  is  reaching  final  enact- 
ment in  conference. 

Sixteenth,  the  Energy  Research  Devel- 
opment Administration  and  seventeenth, 
the  Department  of  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources.  The  Senate  has  already  passed 
a  $20  billion,  10-year  research  program 


to  accelerate  research  into  new  technol- 
ogies. The  format  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  research  program — whether 
Energy  Research  Development  Adminis- 
tration will  be  separate  or  not  from  FEO 
and  whether  there  will  be  a  Department 
of  Energy  and  Natural  Resources — is 
really  being  held  up  by  a  total  disagree- 
ment between  Mr.  Simon  and  Roy  Ash, 
Both  recommend  the  Department  of  ESi- 
ergy  and  Natural  Resources  but  the  for- 
mer, Mr.  Simon,  recommends  a  combina- 
tion of  FEO  and  ERDA  while  the  latter 
recommends  an  Energy  Research  Devel- 
opment Administration  independent  of 
FEO.  It  is  really  the  conflict  within  the 
administration  itself  which  is  retarding 
the  type  of  administration  and  bureauc- 
racy which  will  be  established  to  ad- 
minister these  programs.  In  any  case,  the 
Congress  will  resolve  their  disagreement 
soon. 

I  have  noticed  in  recent  days  the  Presi- 
dent has  seen  fit  to  attack  Congress,  and 
to  attack  it  vigorously.  I  wish  to  state 
for  the  Record,  as  I  have  many  times  be- 
fore, that,  as  far  as  Congress  is  con- 
cerned— certainly  as  far  as  the  Senate 
is  concerned — we  have  made  every  effort 
to  act  responsibly  and  constructively.  We 
are  prepared  to  meet  the  President  half- 
way and  more,  and  we  intend  to  follow 
that  course  regardless  of  what  Is  said  in 
question-and-answer  press  conferences. 


BIRTHDAY  GREETINGS  TO  SENA- 
TOR MANSFIELD— THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S PRESS  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
modesty  of  our  distinguished  majority 
leader  is  such  that  he  arranged  to  have 
his  birthday  anniversary  this  year  fall  on 
Saturday,  and  therefore  we  were  not  able 
to  extend  our  birthday  good  wishes  to 
him.  If  he  would  only  have  it  on  a  work- 
ing day,  we  would  be  delighted  to  take 
note  of  it  at  the  time. 

But  we  forgive  him,  as  we  always  do, 
because  we  are  so  fond  of  him. 

On  another  subject,  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leader  has  referred  to  the  Presi- 
dent's comments  about  Congress.  Of 
course,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive to  follow  up  the  legislation  he  offers, 
and  it  is  the  duty  and  responsibility  of 
Congress  to  legislate  and  send  him  the 
measures. 

There  was  a  disagreement  on  the 
energy  bill.  Many  of  the  items  in  the  bill 
represent  requests  from  the  President 
and  will  be  signed  by  him,  if  signed  by 
him,  in  separate  legislation,  if  not  in  new 
legislation.  The  fact  remains  that  objec- 
tions were  lodged  by  the  President  and 
supported  by  him,  notwithstanding  his 
faith  in  the  Senate,  and  this  has  neces- 
sitated new  legislation.  The  President 
feels  that  that  legislation  would  have 
lengthened  the  gasoline  lines  and  wors- 
ened the  situation. 

Aside  from  the  different  points  of  view 
which  may  hold  up  getting  new  legisla- 
tion through,  as  the  majority  leader  has 
pointed  out,  except  for  those  items  con- 
tained in  the  message,  multiple  items 
which  he  would  sign  in  new  legislation, 
absent  the  controversial  items  raised,  all 
those  measures  have  left  Congress. 
Therefore,  it  is  important  that  we  do  act, 
and  it  is  important  that  the  managers 
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of  the  energy  bills  in  this  body  4id  the 
other  body  act  as  quickly  as 

I  take  great  pride  in  the 
of  Congress,  of  course,  as  I  am 
of  Congress.  Therefore,  the 
leader  is  absolutely  right  in 
the  point  of  view  wlilch  he  has 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  certainly  ciy  obli- 
gation to  point  out  that  essentia:  y  it  is 
to  get  gasoline  flowing,  so  that  th  re  will 
be  no  shortage,  and  for  the  leglsl^ure  to 
expedite  those  means 

The  majority  leader  and  I  real^  have 
no  difference;  as  a  matter  of  f  ct.  we 
have  no  contest.  It  is  expected  tl  at  the 
President  will  adopt  that  legislaf  on 

Again,  to  our  majority  leader.  ' 
respect.  I  want  to  wish  him  a 
birthday;  and  on  that  gentle  note^  I 
that  he  will  forgive  me  for 
with  him  in  some  degree. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presideni 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will 
have  reached  the  stage  in  life  whe 
to  be  nowhere  else  on  birthdays  ex|ept 
home,  where  I  feel  more  secure. 
But  I  took  note  of  what  the 
guished  Republican  leader  had 
and  I  am  glad  to  note  that  he  is 
ol  the  Senate,  because  when  the 
or  the  House,  or  both,  are 
tacked,  we  are  both  being  attack)  i 
cause  we  are  all  Members  of 
which  is  a  coequal  branch  of  the 
ment.  So  I  hope  that  every 
the  Senate  wlU  look  upon  himsel 
man  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  agree.  I 
do  the  best  I  can  to  shine  in  the 
eye,  and  I  am  sure  that  we  all  do. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  BIJDGET  AClT  OF 
1974 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pnl  tem- 
pore. According  to  the  previous  ord  r,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  8.11541, 
which  will  be  stated.  i 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  rnd  as 
follows :  j 

A  bill  (S.  1541)  to  provide  for  the  Aform 
of  congressional  procedures  with  reap  ct  to 
the  enactment  of  fiscal  measures;  to  p  oTlde 
oeUlnga  on  Federal  expenditures  an  the 
national  debt;  to  create  a  budget  comi  dttee 
In  each  House:  to  create  a  congrea  lonal 
office  of  the  budget,  and  for  other  put  toees. 

Mr.  NXJNN.  Mr.  President,  I  subn  it  an 
amendment  to  S.  1541  and  ask  tha^it  be 
stated. 

The  assistant  legislation  clerk  reid  as 
follows: 


On  page  129,  lines  10.  11,  and  12, 
the  words:  "or  until  June  1  precedln 
beginning   of    such    fiscal   year, 
first  occurs.". 

Mr.  NTJNN.  Mr.  President,  this  anfend- 
ment    deletes    language    from    S. 
which  permits  action  on  spending, 
enue,  or  debt  measures  as  of  June  1, 
in  the  absence  of  a  budget  resoltitlon 

In  the  original  S.   1541,  one  o: 
major  points  that  some  of  us  t  Iked 
about — at  least,  I  think  I  did— wa 
fact  that  we  should  not  have 
tion  measures  until  such  time  as  w( 
at  least  agreed  to  the  first  conciifrent 
resolution.  However,  it  is  in  the 
in  the  bill  as  it  now  stands.  Sinci 
proposed  bUl  does  not  establish  eel  ings 
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on  individual  spending  measures,  the 
adoption  of  the  initial  budget  resolution 
prior  to  consideration  of  sjiending  bills 
is  essential.  As  it  now  stands,  the  Sen- 
ate would  not  have  to  agree  to  the  first 
concurrent  resolution.  Such  a  resolution 
provides  the  recommended  budget 
framework  and  is  needed  as  a  guide  when 
taking  action  on  spending  legislation. 

The  prohibition  of  spending  action 
until  the  adoption  of  such  resolution  is 
logical  and  essential.  It  provides  the  in- 
centive to  complete  action  on  such  a 
resolution.  A  waiver  of  the  prohibition 
is  available  if  necessary.  Once  we  start 
appropriating  money  without  a  concur- 
rent resolution,  in  my  opinion,  the  con- 
current resolution  provision  would  be 
severely  diluted. 

Such  a  resolution  as  recommended  In 
the  budget  framework  is  needed  as  a 
guide  on  the  prohibition  of  spending 
action,  and  is  logical  and  essential.  We 
should  not  retain  In  the  bill  a  provision 
which  highlights  and  emphasizes  the 
possibility  that  Congress  will  not  adopt 
the  initial  budget  resolution  as  called 
for. 

I  also  point  out — and  I  think  this  is 
important — that  we  already  have  a 
waiver  provision,  so  that  an  appropria- 
tion bill,  if  it  receives  a  majority  vote, 
can  receive  consideration,  if  the  waiver 
is  pressed  and  comes  to  a  vote  in  the 
Senate. 

The  heart  of  the  budget  process  as 
embodied  in  S.  1541  is  the  initial  budget 
resolution.  We  should  not  retain  a  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  which  lujhlights  and 
emphasizes  the  possibility  that  Con- 
gress will  not  adopt  the  additional 
budget  resolution  as  called  for. 

In  the  event  of  need,  the  bill  as 
drafted,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
contains  provision  for  waiving  the  re- 
quirement that  a  budget  resolution  must 
precede  spending,  revenue,  or  debt  ac- 
tion. There  is  ample  flexibility  without 
in  any  way  requiring  the  June  1  arbi- 
trary date.  Such  waiver  provides  suffi- 
cient insurance  that  such  legislation  can 
be  considered  when  needed,  even  absent 
a  budget  resolution.  The  further  provi- 
sion of  the  June  1  permissive  date  Is  im- 
necessary  and  carries  counterproductive 
implications. 

I  believe  that  we  must  pass  a  concur- 
rent resolution  before  we  start  appro- 
priating money.  I  believe  that  if,  for  any 
reason,  we  do  not,  and  June  1  comes, 
and  then  we  start  taking  up  appropria- 
tion bills  one  after  another,  absent  a 
concurrent  resolution,  the  whole  process 
that  so  m»ny  of  us  have  labored  so  hard 
to  include  in  the  appropriation  budg- 
etary process  would  be  to  a  large  degree 
lost. 

I  do  not  wish  to  make  lengthy  argu- 
ment on  the  subject.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment is  rather  simple.  If  any  Senator 
has  any  particular  question,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  answer  it.  Otherwise,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.   ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The   assistant   legislative   clerk    pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.    PERCY.    Mr.    President,   I   ask 


imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  address  myself  to  the  pending 
amendment  No.  1037  offered  by  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  our  Government 
Operations  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn).  who  has  worked 
diligently  and  hard  over  a  period  of  many 
months  on  this  legislation. 

We  discussed  at  great  length  in  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  the 
impact  of  such  a  provision,  and  I  came 
to  the  very  firm  conclusion  that  we  need 
to  Instill  in  the  proced\u"es  that  are 
adopted  enough  discipline  so  that  we 
would  not  feel  that  these  dates  that  are 
established  in  the  timetable  are  some- 
thing that  can  just  be  breached  and 
overlooked  in  the  rush  of  other  matters. 
If  we  speciflcally  provide  that  we  can- 
not appropriate  a  single  penny  imtil  we 
adopt  the  concurrent  resolution,  and 
that  this  must  be  done  by  June  1, 1  think 
it  will  help  instill  a  sense  of  discipline  in 
the  Congress  that  is  very  much  needed. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  logic  to  the 
view  that  we  should  not  begin  the  appro- 
priation process  until  we  know  where  we 
are  going.  I  mentioned  just  a  few  days 
ago  that  this  bill  should  be  compared  to 
a  group  of  people  starting  out  on  a  jour- 
ney. If  you  are  going  to  get  some  place, 
you  need  to  know  where  you  are  going 
first;  and  the  problem  is  that  we  do  not 
ever  agree  on  the  destination  of  the  Jour- 
ney, therefore  we  meander  aroimd  and 
do  not  end  up  at  the  same  place.  If  we 
agree  on  where  we  are  going,  and  agree 
that  we  will  adopt  that  concurrent  reso- 
lution and  establish  a  spending  limit  be- 
fore we  begin  the  appropriation  process, 
then  we  can  evaluate  the  appropriation 
process  with  a  much  better  perspective. 
For  that  reason.  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  offers  a  great  deal  of  virtue 
and  adds  considerably  to  the  strength  of 
the  bill,  and  I  would  hope  it  could  be 
accepted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  I  have  an  understanding  of  the 
Senator's  amendment.  Would  he  briefly 
explain  it  once  again? 
Mr.  NUNN.  Yes,  I  shall  be  glad  to. 
As  I  understood  the  original  bill  as  it 
was  approved  by  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee,  it  was  the  specific  in- 
tention of  our  committee  to  be  assured 
that  the  first  concurrent  resolution  would 
be  agreed  to  by  Congress  prior  to  the 
cor\sideration  of  appropriation  bills:  but 
as  this  bill  has  emerged  from  the  Rules 
Committee,  it  now  provides  that  appro- 
priations, debt,  or  revenue  bills  can  be 
considered  after  June  1  or  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  concurrent  resolution,  which- 
ever is  the  first  to  occur. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  little  presenta- 
tion on  the  amendment  a  few  moments 
ago,  there  Is  already  a  waiver  provision, 
so  that  we  could,  with  a  majority  vote  of 
the  Senate,  waive  the  requirement  of 
having  the  concurrent  resolution  agreed 
to  before  the  appropriation  measures,  or 
any  specific  one.  But  the  June  1  date  in 
there,  which  says,  in  effect,  that  we  can 
start  appropriating  money  after  June  1 
even  absent  the  adoption  of  the  concur- 
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rent  resolution,  to  my  mind  creates  a  dis- 
incentive to  adopting  the  concurrent  res- 
olution; so  I  would  much  prefer  to  rely 
on  the  waiver  on  an  individual  basis, 
which  would  keep,  in  my  opinion,  the 
spotlight  in  focus  on  the  fact  that  we 
had  not  performed  the  essential  business 
of  the  Senate  and  the  country  if  we  had 
not  agreed  to  the  concurrent  resolution; 
and  therefore  my  amendment,  very  sim- 
ply, knocks  out  June  1  as  an  alternative 
triggering  device  to  give  us  permission 
to  go  forward  with  the  appropriation 
measures. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  the  date  of 
Jime  1  is  reached,  and  the  concurrent 
resolution  has  not  yet  been  adopted,  and 
if  a  number  of  appropriation  bills  are 
backed  up  ready  for  action  on  the  Senate 
floor,  would  a  single  waiver  open  the 
door  for  more  than  one  appropriation 
bill,  or  would  a  waiver  be  required  as  to 
each  appropriation  bill  under  those 
circumstances? 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  from  Georgia 
understands  that  under  those  conditions 
a  waiver  would  be  required  for  each  ap- 
propriation bill.  I  would  certainly  hope 
that  is  the  way  it  is.  It  is  my  imderstand- 
ing  that  we  would  have  to  address  each 
appropriation  bill  on  a  request  from 
whoever  was  handling  that  bill. 

The  point  is  not  that  we  would  be  pre- 
vented from  taking  up  the  appropriation 
bills,  but  a  majority  of  the  Senate  would 
have  to  reach  that  decision,  and  there 
would  be  a  real  emphasis  on  the  fact 
that  we  needed  to  agree  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

I  could  be  misinterpreting  the  statute, 
but  it  is  my  understanding  that  it  would 
be  necessary  on  each  measure. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  certainly  something  to  be  said 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator's  proposal.  The 
reason  the  Rules  Committee  wrote  the 
provision  as  it  appears,  with  the  under- 
standing and  consent  of  staff  people 
from  other  committees,  was  in  view  of 
the  realities  of  the  situation,  recognizing 
the  fact  that  it  may  be  impossible,  on 
occasion,  for  the  Senate  to  reach  an 
agreement  on  a  concurrent  resolution  by 
June  1. 

The  built-in  timetable  is  already  a 
rather  stiff  one,  and  it  wtis  felt  that  ap- 
propriation bills  should  not  be  held  up 
beyond  June  1  in  the  event  that  they  had 
already  been  reported  and  the  Senate 
leadership  was  prepared  to  call  them  up 
by  that  date. 

I  understand  that  the  waiver  would 
relieve  that  situation  in  the  event  that 
the  Senate  found  it  impossible  to  agree 
to  a  continuing  resolution,  thus  permit- 
ting the  Senate  to  proceed  with  appro- 
priation bills.  I  would  like  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  consult  with  the  man- 
agers and  staff  people  before  I  personally 
accept  the  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  please  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metzenbavm).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  very  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn).  I 
think  there  is  a  consensus  among  those 
of  us  here  who  have  had  some  exposure 
to  this  measure  prior  to  its  debate  on 
the  floor,  that  in  the  event  more  than 
one  appropriation  bill  has  been  cleared 
for  action  by  the  Senate,  a  single 
waiver — a  single  motion  to  waive  the 
provision,  with  respect  to  each  of  an 
enumerated  list  of  appropriation  bills, 
would  suffice;  so  that,  indeed,  a  waiver 
in  connection  with  each  of  the  appro- 
priation bills  would  not  be  required  under 
those  circumstances. 

I  repeat,  if  more  than  one  appropria- 
tion bill  were  awaiting  action  and  the 
waiver  were  directed  toward  all  of  those 
appropriation  bills  awaiting  action,  then 
the  single  waiver,  approved  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  Senate,  would  obviate 
the  necessity  for  giving  subsequent 
waivers  for  each  of  the  appropriation 
bills. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
agree  with  the  Senator's  statement 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate?  I  have 
a  little  difficulty  expressing  myself  when 
there  are  other  conversations  in  progress, 
and  I  also  have  some  difficulty  hearing 
others.  We  should  have  better  order  in 
the  Senate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
agree  with  the  assessment  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. I  know  that  he  is  very  knowledge- 
able not  only  of  Senate  rules  in  general 
but  also  of  the  particular  rules  in  this 
case,  and  I  have  great  respect  for  him 
and  for  his  knowledge.  I  would  think 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
which  would  be  reporting  all  appropria- 
tions could  decide  the  form  of  the  waiver 
it  wanted.  If  it  wanted  a  waiver  for  the 
agriculture  bill,  the  military  appropria- 
tion bill,  or  whatever,  the  committee 
could  do  it  as  broadly  or  as  narrowly  as 
it  wanted,  based  on  the  responsibility  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  which 
would  depend  on  the  situation.  They 
would  either  decide  to  go  the  narrow  way 
or  they  might  want  to  go  the  broad  way. 
At  that  time.  Senators  who  felt  that 
they  needed  to  put  the  pressure  on  to 
have  a  concurrent  resolution  passed, 
would  have  the  right  to  oppose  the  waiver 
with  time  limitations  written  into  the 
bill,  so  that  they  could  decide  what 
method  they  wanted.  So  I  would  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  One  further 
question,  if  I  may 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order  in 
the  Senate?  I  do  not  see  any  necessity 
for  clerks  to  be  standing  in  the  aisles 
while  a  Senator  is  spesiking. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's point  is  well  taken.  Attach^  will 
not  stand  in  the  aisles  when  the  Senator 


from  West  Virginia  or  any  other  Senator 
is  addressing  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  certainly  respect  all  the  clerks  of 
committees.  I  realize  that  they  have  a 
heavy  responsibility.  I  frankly  do  not  see 
how  we  can  get  along  without  them.  They 
are  the  experts  in  many  ways,  but  I  wish 
they  would  keep  in  mind  that  this  is  the 
Senate  Chamber.  Of  course,  they  have  to 
await  the  pleasure  of  a  Senator  if  he 
asks  them  for  advice;  but  otherwise  I 
would  think  it  would  preserve  better 
order  in  the  Senate  if  aides  and  clerks 
to  Senators  would  be  seated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator's  point  is  well  taken. 
Attaches  and  aides  will  please  retire  to 
the  rear  of  the  Chamber  unless  their 
Senator  requests  a  discussion  with  them. 
They  will  please  remain  in  their  seats 
while  a  Senator  is  addressing  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair  very  much. 

Mr.  President,  now  if  I  may  ask  a 
further  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  if  I  imderstand  the  Senator's 
amendment  correctly,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, where  appropriation  bills 
customarily  originate — not  by  order  of 
the  Constitution,  but  customarily  orig- 
inate— would  not  be  forced  to  await  ap- 
proval of  the  concurrent  resolution  by 
the  Senate  prior  to  initiating  fioor  action 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  ap- 
propriation bills  that  may  have  accumu- 
lated there.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  think  that  is  a 
correct  assessment.  I  believe  this  applies 
only  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  So,  the  House, 
in  the  event  it  wished  to  waive  the  re- 
quirement for  a  continuing  resolution  in 
order  to  start  the  appropriation  bill  mov- 
ing, could  proceed  to  do  so,  regardless  of 
the  stage  at  which  matters  had  devel- 
oped in  the  Senate  at  that  particular 
moment? 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  from  Georgia 
reads  the  bill  so  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives would  not  be  precluded  from 
getting  their  own  waiver,  but  that  this 
provision  does  apply  to  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  and  that  the  House  would 
have  to  do  the  same  thing  over  there 
that  we  would  have  to  do  over  here,  in 
that  they  would  have  to  await  a  waiver, 
unless  a  concurrent  resolution  is  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  But  neither 
House  is  forced  to  await  the  action  of  the 
other  body  in  this  respect  before  moving 
to  waive  the  particular  provision? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  think  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Not  only  imder  the  bill,  but  also,  I 
believe,  as  a  constitutional  matter,  there 
could  be  nothing  which  would  prohibit 
the  Senate  from  waiving  one  of  its  own 
rules. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  not  ask- 
ing that.  I  just  want  to  be  sure  that  the 
House  would  not  be  forced — under  the 
bill  as  amended  by  the  Senator's  proposed 
amendment — in  connection  with  appro- 
priation bills,  to  await  the  pleasure  of 
the  Senate,  if  the  House  is  ready  to  act. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  Sim  not  certain  that  I 
completely  understand  the  Senator's 
question,  but  it  is  my  impression  of  the 
bill  that  we  provide  for  waivers  in  each 
House. 
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Each  House  could  act  independen  ly  to 
go  ahead  and  proceed.  If  they  waive  1  the 
rule  in  that  House.  Does  that  answ^*  the 
Senator's  question? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  thl^^^' 
swers  my  question.  In  other  words,  f  the 
Senate,  at  a  given  time,  is  debatin  :  the 
continuing  resolution  and  has  not  »  lived 
the  requirement,  the  House,  on  the  )ther 
hand,  may  proceed,  if  it  wishes  to  'aive 
the  provision.  If  the  House  has  i  it  at 
that  point  approved  the  continuin  res- 
olution, the  House  may  proce(  1  to 
waive  that  requirement  and  enac  ap- 
propriations and  get  them  movint  over 
to  the  Senate.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  from  G<  )rgia 
agrees  with  the  Senator  from  Wesl  Vir- 
ginia as  he  has  stated  that  basic  pr<  nise. 

ISs.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pres  lent, 
I  congratulate  the  Senator  on  his  an  end- 
ment.  I  think  it  is  a  salutary  one  and 
improves  the  bill,  with  the  underst  ind- 
ing  we  have  had  here. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator  rom 
West  Virginia. 

As  I  have  said  in  the  past,  I  appre  late 
greatly  the  work  that  the  Senator  rom 
West  Virginia  has  done,  because  wl(  lout 
him.  I  think  it  would  have  been  In  pos- 
sible to  reach  the  kind  of  broad  ;on- 
census  we  have  reached  on  this  b:  1  in 
order  to  obtain  its  passage. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  s  a 
member  of  the  Government  Opera  Ions 
Committee  and  has  done  yeoman  rork 
in  the  formulation  of  the  bill  repx  rted 
by  the  Govenunent  Operations  Con  nit- 
tee. 

I  concur  in  the  view  of  the  Sei  ator 
from  West  Virginia  that  it  would  be  wise 
for  the  Senate  to  adopt  this  amendi  ent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  (  ues- 
tlon  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendme  \.i. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AICXNDMEKT    NO.    103S 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  b«  leve 
that  at  the  desk  Is  a  printed  amend  sent 
which  is  numbered  1035.  I  ask  thai  this 
amendment  be  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  tc|read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  uianl 
mous  consent  that  further  reading  «  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wiiiout 
objectl<».  It  is  so  ordered;  and,  wl  lout 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  prpited 
In  the  Record. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows 

On  page  143,  Une  2,  before  "In",  lnser^"(a) 
AcnoK  BcroBX  BECzmriMC  or  Piscai,  Y: 

On  page  143,  line  2,  before  "In",  ln8er^"(a) 
ACTXOK  the  following : 

"(2)  not  later  than  September  25  pre- 
ceding the  beginning  of  a  fiscal  yeai  the 
Congress  shall  complete  action  on  a  b]  I  re- 

c). 
fol- 


qulred  to  be  reported  under  section  310 
On  page  143,  after  line  18,  insert  tb( 
lowing: 

"(b)    RKQT7IXES    PaOVISION    IN    NCW    BfoCET 

AuTuoaiTT  Legislation. — Every  bill  or  'eso- 

lutlon  providing  new  budget  authority  or  a 

fiscal  year   (other  than  supplemental,  lefl- 

clency,  and  continuing  apprc^rlatlons  bills 

and   resolutions)    shall  contain   a   prot  slon 

th«t  the  new  budget  authority  provid  1  In 

such  bill  or  resolution  shsU  not  becon  >  ef 

fectlve  until  a  bill  required  to  be  rep  >rted 


under   section  310(c)    for  such   fiscal   year 
has  been  enacted  Into  law. 

"(c)  Lbgxblation  Failing  To  Complt  Scb- 
jccT  TO  Ponrr  or  Orddi. — It  shall  not  be  in 
order  In  either  House  to  consider  any  bill  or 
resolution  providing  new  budget  authority 
(or  any  conference  report  on  any  such  bUl  or 
resolution)  which  faUs  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b).". 

On  page  145,  beginning  with  line  14.  strike 
out  all  through  line  11  on  page  146,  and  In- 
sert the  following: 

"(c)  Bill  Requikex)  To  Be  Reported. — 
"(1)  Reconciliation  bill. — If  a  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  is  agreed  to  In 
accordance  with  subsection  (a)  containing 
a  direction  that  changes  in  laws  be  made, 
and — 

"(A)  only  one  committee  is  directed  to 
determine  and  recommend  changes,  that 
committee  shall  promptly  make  such  deter- 
mination and  recommendations  and  report  a 
reconciliation  bill  to  its  House  containing 
such  recommendations;  or 

"(B)  more  than  one  committee  is  directed 
to  determine  and  recommend  changes,  each 
such  committee  so  directed  shall  promptly 
make  such  determination  and  recommend 
changes  and  submit  such  recommendations 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  its  House, 
which  upon  receiving  all  such  recommenda- 
tions, shaU  report  to  its  House  a  reconcilia- 
tion bill  containing,  without  substantive  re- 
vision, aU  such  recommendations. 
A  reconciliation  bill  reported  under  this  par- 
agraph shall  contain  a  provision  that  the  new 
budget  authority  provided  for  the  fiscal  year 
In  bills  and  resolutions  previously  enacted 
(as  changed  by  such  reconciliation  bill) 
shall  become  effective. 

"(3)  Bill  to  EiTEcruATE  new  budget  ac- 
THORiTT. — If  a  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  Is  agreed  to  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (a)  and  such  concurrent  resolution 
does  not  contain  any  direction  that  changes 
in  law  be  made,  the  Committee  on  the  Budg- 
et of  each  House  shall  promptly  report  to  its 
House  a  bill  providing  that  the  new  budget 
authority  provided  for  the  fiscal  year  in  bUls 
and  resolutions  previously  enacted  shaU  be- 
come effective. 

"(d)  Completion  or  Action  on  REQtnaED 
Bnx.— Congress  shall  complete  action  on  a 
bUl  required  to  be  reported  under  subsection 
(c)  for  a  fiscal  year  not  later  than  September 
25  immediately  preceding  the  beglnnmg  of 
such  fiscal  year.". 

On  page  146,  lines  17  and  20,  strike  out 
"reconcUlation". 

On  page  147,  strike  out  lines  12  through  17, 
and  Insert  the  following:  "unless  the  Con- 
gress has  completed  action  on  a  bill  required 
to  be  reported  under  subsection  (c)  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1  of  such 
year.". 

On  page  147,  line  24,  beginning  with  "all", 
strike  out  all  through  "bill"  on  line  3,  page 
148,  and  insert  "a  bill  required  to  be  reported 
under  section  310(c)  for  a  fiscal  year". 

On  page  110,  In  the  matter  preceding  line 
1,  after  "reconciliation  bill  Implementing 
second  required  concurrent  resolution"  in- 
sert "or  bill  effectuating  new  budget  author- 
ity". 

On  page  122,  strike  out  lines  6  through  14. 
On  page  122,  line  15,  strike  out  "(2)"  and 
Insert  "(1)". 

On  page  122,  line  21,  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
Insert  "(2)". 

On  page  122,  line  25,  strike  out  "(4)"  and 
Insert  "(3)". 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  think  this 
is  a  very  Important  amendment,  and  I 
would  have  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I 
am  under  no  illusions  as  to  the  chances 
of  this  amendment  receiving  a  majority 
vote  at  this  point;  but  I  do  believe  sin- 
cerely that  the  record  should  be  made. 
The  amendment.  It  should  be  pointed  out, 


contains  a  very  good  device  that  was  In 
the  original  Government  Operations  bill 
which  was  deleted  In  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

However,  I  believe  that  in  the  future 
we  may  very  well  come  back  to  it,  either 
in  conference  committee  or  perhaps  at  a 
later  date  on  recommendations  of  the 
budget  committee. 

Under  the  proposed  version  of  S.  1541, 
all  newly  enacted  budget  authority  be- 
comes effective  and  available  for  obliga- 
tion on  October  1,  the  first  day  of  the 
fiscal  year.  Substantial  amounts  of  Fed- 
eral funds  will  become  committed  beyond 
the  possibility  of  rescission  on  that  date. 
I  think  this  is  a  very  Important  point. 
No  matter  what  we  say  in  the  bill,  no 
matter  what  we  say  in  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  once  October  1  rolls 
around  and  we  do  have  the  appropria- 
tion bills  which  are  in  effect,  at  that 
point  it  becomes  very  difficult — and  in 
some  cases,  almost  impossible — to  really 
come  up  with  the  rescission  bill  or  the 
reconciliation  bill  that  is  demanded  by 
the  second  concurrent  resolution. 

A  reconciliation  bill  containing  rescis- 
sion of  any  budget  authority,  therefore, 
must  be  enacted  before  October  1  if  it  is 
to  be  effective.  After  October  1,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  it  will  be  too  late.  Any  Mem- 
ber or  coalition  thereof  with  any  motive 
to  avoid  rescissions  will  have  incentive 
to  employ  dilatory  tactics  to  delay  a  rec- 
onciliation bill  until  after  October  1, 
when  all  spending  authority  will  have  al- 
ready become  effective.  Therefore,  a 
small  minority  can  easily,  under  some 
circumstances,    accomplish   this   result. 

Therefore,  spending  measures,  in  my 
opinion,  should  contain  a  clause  delay- 
ing their  effectiveness  imtil  enactment 
of  a  triggering  bill  which  will  be  the  final 
step  in  the  budget  process.  Such  a  meas- 
ure will  insure  that  a  majority  of  Con- 
gress must  act  on  the  entire  spending 
profile  at  the  end  of  the  budget  process 
and  before  any  funds  can  be  obligated 
beyond  the  possibility  of  rescission.  This 
will  prevent  a  small  minority  from  lock- 
ing in  a  spending  pattern  that  a  ma- 
jority has  decided  It  wants  to  change. 

If  the  majority  wishes  to  make  no 
changes  in  the  spending  measures  which 
have  been  enacted,  it  will  simply  enact  a 
triggering  bill  effectuating  all  such 
spending  and  making  no  rescissions. 

The  House  bill,  H.R.  7130,  the  budget 
measure  which  has  been  passed  by  the 
House,  contains  provisions  which  have  a 
similar  effect.  Although  they  are  different 
provisions,  they  have  a  very  similar  ef- 
fect to  the  triggering  proposal  I  am  mak- 
ing here. 

There  is  some  well-stated  opposition 
to  this  particular  provision,  and  I  think 
the  Rules  Committee  did  a  good  job  of 
laying  out  this  opposition,  although  I 
take  exception  to  each  of  the  items  they 
show  as  reasons  for  rejecting  the  trigger- 
ing provision. 

First,  the  opponents  of  the  triggering 
bill  argue  its  extreme  sensitivity  to  Presi- 
dential veto,  which  would  result.  In  their 
opinion,  in  throwing  the  entire  budget 
process  Into  chaos. 

Mr.  President,  I  respond  to  that  argu- 
ment by  saying  that  the  triggering  meas- 
ure, whether  a  part  of  the  reconciliation 
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bill  or  a  separate  bill,  will  be  the  wrap-up 
of  the  budget  process,  if  my  amendment 
Is  agreed  to,  which  has  worked  itself  out 
over  the  preceding  9  months.  A  trigger- 
ing device  would  reflect  final,  up-to-the- 
minute  adjustments  in  spending,  reve- 
nues, and  debt  as  appropriated  just  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  budget  year.  It 
will  be  the  embodiment  of  the  responsi- 
ble fiscal  action  by  Congress  and  will 
result  from  painstaking  effort  and  deli- 
cate compromise. 

Veto  of  such  a  bill  will  likely  be  sus- 
ceptible to  being  overriden  by  Congress; 
and,  if  not  overridden,  presumably  ad- 
justments could  be  made  to  satisfy  the 
administration. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  important  point, 
because  there  are  no  provisions  in  this 
amendment  or  in  any  triggering  device 
which  inherently  presents  any  problem 
that  would  not  also  be  presented  now  un- 
der the  provisions  of  S.  1541  by  the  veto 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
the  reconcihation  bill,  a  danger  which 
the  present  bill  now  has. 

I  submit  that  if  we  are  really  serious 
about  the  second  concurrent  resolution 
and  if  we  are  really  serious  about  the 
reconciliation  bill,  which  some  of  us  hope 
will  be  coming  if  we  have  oversj>ent,  and 
if  we  have  gone  over  the  ceiling  we  origi- 
nally imposed,  based  on  what  is  in  the 
best  economic  interests  of  this  Nation — 
if  we  are  serious  about  that  process,  then 
I  think  we  must  concede  that  that  recon- 
cihtaticm  bill,  if  it  is  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, would  be  just  as  dangerous,  would 
be  just  as  disruptive,  and  would  create 
just  as  much  chaos  as  a  triggering  meas- 
ure veto. 

The  second  major  argument  that  the 
opponents  argue  is  that  with  the  trig- 
ger neither  Congress  nor  the  President 
will  know  the  exact  amount  of  an  appro- 
priation with  finality  until  well  after  its 
enactment  and  that  this  is  too  great  a 
degree  of  ambiguity. 

I  say  in  response  to  that  that  the  rec- 
onciliation bill  creates  exstctly  the  same 
ambiguity,  and  is  now  a  part  of  S.  1541. 
No  greater  degree  of  imcertainty  would 
be  added  by  a  triggering  device.  Since 
the  budget  process  is  to  be  completed 
prior  to  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year,  with 
no  spending  until  the  fiscal  year  begins, 
this  certainty  as  to  the  appropriation 
levels  is  not  needed  until  tlie  end  of  the 
process  when  adjustment  can  be  made. 

At  the  present  time  most  of  the  appro- 
priation bills  are  passed  well  after  the 
fiscal  year.  I  do  not  think  that  last  year, 
in  1973,  a  single  appropriation  measure 
was  passed  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year.  So  we  are  dealing  with  a 
tremendous  amount  of  uncertainty  now. 

While  I  agree  that  this  bill  and  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  greatly  will  change 
the  present  situation,  we  all  hope,  I  must 
say.  that  the  reconciliation  bill  will  carry 
v.ith  it  the  same  degree  of  certainty  as 
this  provision  which  I  recommend. 

Another  argument,  the  opponents 
claim,  is  that  the  existence  of  a  trig- 
gering bill  would  produce  incentive  to 
"pad"  appropriations  and  requests  in  the 
expectation  that  there  will  later  be  cuts. 

Such  incentive,  if  indeed  there  is  any, 
is  an  imavoidable  aspect  of  any  process 
which  allows  for  rescission  of  appropria- 
tions. It  is  a  product  of  the  reconciliation 


bill  and  the  possibility  of  later  decisions 
to  decrease  amounts  provided  earlier. 
The  incentive  to  "pad"  would  not  stem 
from  the  introduction  of  a  triggering 
step  in  the  process. 

The  final  argument  of  opponents  is  the 
claim  that  since  the  effectiveness  of  all 
spending  bills  would  depend  on  a  trig- 
ger, any  delay  of  the  triggering  measure 
beyond  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year  will 
necessitate  the  use  of  continuing  resolu- 
tions. This,  in  turn,  would  cause  the 
new,  supposedly  efficient  budget  process 
to  fall  into  disrepute. 

I  say  in  response,  that  there  is,  indeed, 
under  the  provision  I  propose  a  possi- 
bility of  continuing  resolutions.  There 
would  be  in  effect,  however,  not  for  6  or 
8  months  as  is  now  the  case,  but  for  only 
a  few  days  or  at  most  a  few  weeks  while 
Congress  worked  out  the  compromises 
needed  to  allow  passage  of  the  trigger- 
ing measure.  This  would  be  a  situation 
in  which  continuing  resolutions  would 
be  employed  for  a  brief  period  to  enable 
Congress  to  carry  out  its  obligations  and 
to  put  its  fiscal  house  in  order.  Surely 
u«e  of  this  device  to  allow  sufficient  time 
for  completion  of  a  highly  complex  and 
vitally  needed  process  is  justifiable  and 
will  not  destroy  the  credibility  of  the 
budget  process. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Senate  not 
only  to  consider  this  amendment  today, 
but  also  I  hope  the  conference  committee, 
in  the  event  this  fails  today,  would  con- 
sider this  in  lieu  of  tlie  House  provision 
wliich  requires  all  appropriation  meas- 
ures to  remain  at  the  desk.  That  is  a 
very  similar  way  of  handling  the  dangers 
I  pointed  out,  but  it  is  not  as  good  a  way 
as  the  device  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  had  and  which  I  submit 
as  an  amendment.  So  I  hope  this  pro- 
posal is  considered  favorably  today  and 
that  later  the  Budget  Committee  will  give 
it  favorable  consideration  because  in  my 
estimation  when  October  1  rolls  by,  if 
we  have  not  passed  the  requisite  recon- 
ciliation bill,  it  will  be  too  late,  and  even 
though  we  have  a  provision  saying  Con- 
gress cannot  adjourn  until  the  recon- 
ciliation bill  is  passed,  if  it  is  carried  by 
a  second  resolution.  I  submit  after  Oc- 
tober 1  that  will  be  no  real  disincentive 
because  the  bar  on  adjournment  has  been 
tried  several  other  times  and  can  be 
waived  by  simple  majority.  Then  we  have 
simple  appropriation  bills  in  effect,  some 
of  which  can  be  constitutionally  chal- 
lenged. When  October  1  comes  around, 
much  of  the  appropriation  measure  could 
not  be  rescinded  even  if  a  majority 
wanted  to  rescind. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  consid- 
ered only  my  views  on  this  matter  I  would 
support  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia.  However, 
my  long  service  in  the  Senate  has  taught 
me  I  have  to  be  pragmatic,  and  I  must 
support  the  measure  that  will  be  adopted 
by  a  majority  in  both  houses,  for  other- 
wise we  will  have  no  legislation  on  this 
subject. 

This  amendment  incorporates  a  provi- 
sion tliat  was  in  the  bill  when  it  came 
from  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  but  it  was  eliminated  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration was  of  the  opinion,  and  stronglj' 


of  the  opinion,  that  this  provision  added 
another  step  in  the  appropriation  process 
and  made  that  process  too  rigid,  and  for 
that  reason  eliminated  it. 

I  am  constrained  to  the  view  that  v/e 
should  at  this  time  follow  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  and 
leave  the  provisions  of  this  amendment 
out  of  the  bill. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration felt  that  the  bill  without  thi? 
provision  would  operate  effectively.  I 
believe  the  better  part  of  wLsdom  is  to 
fellow  that  view  at  this  time  and  leave 
to  the  future  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  Congress  will  exercise  enough  self- 
discipline  to  make  the  bill,  in  its  present 
form  on  this  aspect,  effective.  If  it  should 
prove  in  the  future  tliat  this  conclusion 
is  not  sound,  then  Congress  could  add 
what  I  think  is  a  wise  provision  to  the 
biU  at  a  subsequent  time. 

But  we  have  to  get  a  majoiity  vote  of 
the  Senate  to  get  any  bill  at  all,  and 
many  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  and  many 
other  Senators,  are  opposed  to  this  prop- 
osition. As  a  pragmatic  matter.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  at  this  time  defeat  the 
amendment,  recognizing  that  perhaps 
at  some  future  time  it  may  be  nece^^ary 
to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  wiU  tl-e 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  gl-id  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  wish  to  make  a  b  icf 
comment,  and  I  am  certain  that  the  d's- 
tingui«^hed  Senator  from  Georgia  woi'ld 
want  to  rebut  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  hav:>  expressed  deep  appreciation  to 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
pnd  Administration  of  the  Senate  for 
their  contribution  and  on  balance  they 
hive  done  a  remarkable  job. 

In  consequence  of  that,  although  I 
hiEh'.y  commend  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  NuNN)  for  the  contribution  he 
has  made  and  his  attempt  to  make  this 
bill  as  tough  a  bill  as  possible,  in  the  best 
sense  of  that  word,  I  think  on  balance 
I  stand  with  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and 
would  regretfully  vote  "no"  on  this 
amendment.  I  do  so  saying  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  that  he 
is  one  up  this  morning  and  possibly  one 
down,  and  his  net  contribution  has  been 
immense.  Obviously  it  will  be  discussed 
in  conference,  but  I  2egretfu!3y  will  ha^e 
to  vote  "no"  on  the  amendmer.t. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Let  me  .say  I  completely 
understand  the  position  of  the  distin- 
puislied  Senator  from  North  Carohna. 
chairman  of  the  Government  Oc.?ra- 
tions  Committee,  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  lUinois.  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee.  Both 
of  them  not  only  have  done  an  excellent 
job  in  getting  the  bill  out  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  and  sub- 
committee, but  also  have  done  a  remaik- 
able  job  in  working  with  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia in  coming  up  with  a  version  which, 
while  not  perfect,  certainly  goes  a  long 
way  toward  restructuring  what  is  an  ar- 
chaic and  outdated  budget ar>-  process. 

So  while  I  do  not  f-gree.  I  understan''. 
tiieir  opposition  to  this  aniendmcnt.  I 
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appreciate  their  kind  words  in  spe  iking 
on  the  amendment,  on  an  indi'  Idual 
basis.  I  know  they  will  support  a  <  evlce 
which  will  go  a  long  way  toward  asj  irlng 
that  not  only  the  theoretical  int(  [it  of 
the  budgetary  process  is  passed  ar  1  im- 
plemented, but  also,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, that  we  in  the  U.S.  SenaU  and 
we  in  the  Congress  really  do  nean 
what  we  say  about  budgetary  reform 
and  that  we  really  do  mean  what 
about  having  a  limit  passed  at 
ginning  of  the  process  which  we  int^id 
live  with  unless  we  change  it 
basis  of  economic  reasons  or  on 
of  great  changes  that  may  occur 

I  reiterate  that  I  do  not  believ 
bill  as  presently  constituted,  witho'  t 
amendment,  requires  the  account^sility 
we  are  going  to  have  to  have  if 
going  to  have  real  budgetary  refofm 
we  are  really  going  to  do  what  the 
tor  from  Virginia  talked  about  si 
quently,  if  we  are  really  going  to 
the  budget  in  years  of  inflation. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  belie\^s 
can  balance  the  budget  in  periods 
vere  depression  or  war,  but  I  believe 
have  demonstrated,  and  the  Exe  utive 
has  joined  us  in  that,  that  any  tir  e  we 
have  4  straight  years  of  accumu  iting 
a  debt  in  the  neighborhood  of  $10 
lion,  in  a  period  of  high  inflatio 
really  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  living 
an  effective  process. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
North  Carolina  his  opinion.  If 
amendment  today  is  not  adopted, 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  a 
pate  this  bill  will  be  one  of  the 
sible  grounds  for  discussion  in  cc^er- 
ence  committee  in  lieu  of  the  pr  sent 
House  provision,  which  may  or  ma  not 
be  accepted  by  the  Senate,  the  I  ouse 
provision  being  that  appropri  ition 
measures  shall  remain  at  the  desk  imtil 
we  pass  a  reconciliation  bill?  I  si  nply 
ask  the  Senator  from  North  Caroli  la 
he  believes  this  could  be  considerec 
compromise. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  believe  the  rules 
House  would  not  permit  the  consifera 
tion  of  anything  not  in  the  House 
bill.  For  that  reason,  I  do  not  bJlieve 
that  the  conference  could  conside 
provisions   of   this   amendment, 
amendment  should   be  rejected 
I  hope  under  the  circumstances  it  w 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendra^it 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the 
ator  from  Georgia  is  advised,  in  resAnse 
that  the  House  bill  provides  appro  )ria 
tion  measures  will  be  at  the  desk 
it  is  encompassed  simply  as  part 
House  rules.  I  am  sure  we  will  stifly 
and  give  some  attention  to  it,  but 
lieve  it  could  come  up  in  confereAe 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  may  be  a  d  ffer- 
ence  of  opinion  on  that  point.  Mj 
opinion   is   that   the   provision   o; 
House  bill  to  the  effect  the  Senator 
tioned  is  not  sufBciently  related  t 
provision  of  his  amendment  to  pu 
matter  in  conference.  I  frankly  d( 
believe  the  conferees  would  be  pemfttted 
to  consider  this  measure  in  confe:  ence 
if  it  should  be  rejected  by  the  Sen^ 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Aesi- 
dent.  will  the  Senator  from  Gefrgia 
yield? 
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Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  jR.  It  seems  to 
me  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  raised 
a  most  important  point,  and  unless  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
is  enacted,  or  something  similar  to  It, 
it  occurs  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
that  the  legislation  now  before  us  will 
not  be  the  effective  instrument  that  it 
could  be  if  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  were  adopted. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Virginia.  I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  shall  be  very  brief. 

I  appreciate  the  motives  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia.  I  know 
he  is  attempting  to  write  into  the  meas- 
ure additional  disciplinary  provisions 
that  will  aid  in  bringing  about  the  ob- 
jective of  fiscal  responsibility  that  we  all 
seek,  but  I  am  afraid  that  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  being  impractical  in  that 
regard.  I  tiiink  it  would  also  add  an  addi- 
tional time-consuming  step  in  the  proc- 
ess of  completing  action  on  all  appro- 
priation bills. 

Moreover — and  I  understand  he  has 
already  addressed  himself  to  this  objec- 
tion, but  to  me  it  is  a  formidable  one — 
I  fear  that  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment would  enable  the  President,  by  one 
single  stroke  of  the  pen,  and  by  vetoing 
the  triggering  measure,  to  effectively 
veto  every  appropriation  bill  that  had 
been  enacted  prior  thereto. 

This  would  mean  that  with  one  veto 
the  President  could  veto  13  regular  ap- 
propriation bills  and  any  number  of 
supplemental  and  emergency  appropri- 
ation bills.  I  am  just  not  going  to  go  that 
far. 

May  I  say  also  to  the  distinguished 
Senator.  I  certainly  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  situation  with  which  we  will 
be  confronted  in  conference.  It  is  my 
understanding  the  House  measure  does 
not  contain  this  triggering  provision. 
Consequently,  it  would  not  be  in  confer- 
ence if  the  Senate  were  to  reject  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  certain  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  has  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  rules  of  conference  than  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  but  there  is  a 
House  provision  that  would  prevent  ap- 
propriation bills  from  going  into  effect 
prior  to  October  1.  The  motive  of  the 
House  provision  is  the  same  as  the  mo- 
tive of  this  provision.  I  guess  it  would 
be  a  matter  for  the  conference  to  decide 
whether  this  would  be  appropriate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  do  not  think 
so.  I  think  a  (Mint  of  order  would  be 
raised  against  it,  because  the  House  lan- 
guage provides  that  the  appropriation 
bills  shall  be  held  at  the  enrolling  clerk's 
desk,  whereas  the  Senate's  amendment 
provides  tliat  bills,  after  they  are  passed 
through  both  House  and  Senate  and  go 
through  conference,  shall  be  held  at  the 
President's  desk  imtil  such  time  as  the 
triggering  process  is  enacted.  There  is  a 
great  gulf  between  the  two.  so  great  that 
I  think  a  conference  could  not  legiti- 
mately consider  the  Senator's  proposal. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  certainly  defer  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia's  judg- 
ment on  that  matter. 


I  would  like  to  make  one  observation. 
I  hope  we  are  sincere  about  the  recon- 
ciliation measure.  I  hope  we  do  not  be- 
lieve we  are  not  going  to  be  rescinding 
the  appropriating  authority  if  we  go 
above  the  ceiling.  I  would  submit  if  the 
President  decided  to  veto  the  reconcilia- 
tion bill,  he  would  have,  in  effect,  done 
away  with  the  appropriation  process  and 
the  really  responsible  part  of  it,  for  that 
matter.  Although  the  appropriation 
measures  would  be  in  effect,  the  entire 
budgetary  process,  with  veto  of  the  rec- 
onciliation bill,  would  be  thrown  into  a 
complete  state  of  disarray.  The  Presi- 
dent, by  vetoing,  would  be  vetoing  what 
had  been  enacted  by  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. Although  S.  1541  does  have  provi- 
sions which  gives  the  President  some 
authority  in  that  respect,  he  would  not 
do  that. 

I  will  also  say  that  if  the  President 
decides  to  veto  14  appropriation  bills, 
there  would  be  some  kind  of  disincentive 
for  Congress  to  pass  appropriation  bills 
if  the  President  were  going  to  veto  all  14. 
So  I  would  have  a  hard  time  saying 
that  the  President  would  not  veto  a 
triggering  bill. 

I  just  have  some  difficulty  believing 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  veto  every  appropriation  bill. 
That  would  be  vetoing  a  year's  work  in 
Congress,  unless  he  were  ready  to  see 
the  country  close  down.  The  Govern- 
ment employees'  salaries  could  not  be 
paid  because  they  depend  on  appropria- 
tions. If  the  President  vetoed  the  bills, 
he  would  be  overridden  more  quickly  than 
can  be  imagined. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  not  rule  out  that  possibility,  be- 
cause I  must  say  that  I  have  seen  many 
things  happen  of  late  that  I  would  not 
have  dreamed  could  have  happened. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. I  think  that  both  old  men's  dreams 
and  young  men's  visions  would  not  have 
included  some  of  the  things  I  have  seen 
in  the  last  year. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an- 
other matter  which  I  think  wiU  not  take 
much  time  at  all.  I  call  up  amendment 
No.  1036,  which  is  a  printed  amendment 
and  is  at  the  desk.  I  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

On  page  127.  after  line  8.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(h)  Study  of  Certain  Procedures. — The 
Committee  on  the  Budget  of  each  House 
shall  conduct  a  study  to  deternaine  the  feasi- 
bility of  adopting  and  Implementing  the 
procedures  described  in  subsection  (b).  and 
shall  report  the  results  of  such  study  to  its 
House  as  soon  as  practicable,  but  not  later 
than  the  first  day  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Ninety-fourth  Congress. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment, which  deals  generally  with  the 
same  subject  matter  that  I  have  just  re- 
ferred to,  expresses  my  concern.  I  will 
not  repeat  the  arguments  I  have  made, 
but  this  amendment  is  a  triggering  de- 
vice amendment. 

The  amendment  simply  provides  that 
the  committee  on  the  budget  of  each 
House  shall  conduct  study  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  adopting  and  imple- 
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mentlng  the  procedures  described  in  sub- 
section (b)  and  shall  report  the  results 
of  such  studies  to  its  House  as  soon  as 
practicable,  but  not  later  than  th«  1st 
day  of  the  1st  session  of  the  94th  Con- 
gress, which  is  January  2,  1975. 

I  think  it  is  imperative  that  such  an 
amendment  as  this  be  included  in  the 
bill.  I  would  hope  that  the  manager  of 
the  bill  would  accept  the  amendment.  I 
would  be  receptive  to  a  change  in  the 
date. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  certainly  do  not  object  to  this  amend- 
ment. I  am  willing  to  accept  it.  I  think  I 
can  speak  for  my  colleagues  (Mr.  Ervin 
and  Mr.  Percy)  in  saying  that  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  amendment.  I  think,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  good  if  such 
a  study  were  conducted. 

I  am  wondering,  in  view  of  the  willing- 
ness of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  to 
modify  the  amendment,  whether  he 
would  agree  to  do  so  by  striking  the  words 
"ninety-fourth"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "ninety-fifth". 

Mr.  NUNN.  As  I  understand,  if  it  were 
to  be  the  95th  Congress,  that  would  give 
the  committee  time  to  make  a  study  and 
report,  and  would  give  us  time  to  study 
and  react  to  the  report.  I  am  willing  to 
accept  that  modification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Geor.gia  is  batting  66=3 
today. 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  is  not  as  good  as  I 
had  hoped  for.  but  better  than  I  ex- 
pected. I  thank  the  Senator  for  accept- 
ing the  amendment  and  getting  to  my 
amendments  as  fast  as  he  has  done.  I 
congratulate  him  for  getting  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  as  fast  as  it  was 
possible  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  for  his  valuable 
contributions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  amendment. 


MESSAGES  FROM   THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Nunn'  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  sundiY  nomi- 
nations, which  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
Fiinted  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings. ) 


CONGRESSIONAL   BUDGET   ACT   OF 
1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  1541'  to  provide 
for  the  reform  of  congressional  proce- 


dures with  respect  to  the  enactment  of 
fiscal  measures;  to  provide  ceilings  on 
Federal  expenditures  and  the  national 
debt;  to  create  a  budget  committee  in 
each  House;  to  create  a  Congressional 
Office  of  the  Budget,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  1051. 
which  is  at  the  desk,  and  I  ask  that  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  add  a 
new  section  as  follows: 

Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  or  any  otlier  Act,  beginning  with 
the  fiscal  year  1976,  the  expenditures  (budget 
outlays)  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  during  each  fiscal  year  shall  not  ex- 
ceed its  revenues. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  first  request  tliat  the  Senate  at- 
taches have  the  printed  amendment 
placed  on  every  desk  in  the  Senate.  I  do 
not  find  it  on  the  desks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate attaches  are  so  instructed  and  will 
place  a  copy  of  the  amendment  on  the 
desk  of  each  Member  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chair  is  advised  that  the  amend- 
ment has  just  arrived  from  the  printer 
and  copies  will  be  placed  on  the  desks 
liromptly. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  thank  the 
Chrir. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  presented  an  amend- 
ment, which  would  require,  beginning 
with  fiscal  year  1976,  that  the  President, 
in  submitting  his  annual  budget,  sub- 
mit a  budget  which  was  in  balance — ex- 
penditures with  revenues — for  all  non- 
trust  fimd  matters.  The  Senate  con- 
sidered tliat  amendment  and  rejected  it. 
One  reason  given  in  opposition  is  that  it 
was  of  doubtful  constitutionality;  that  it 
was  doubtful  whether  Congress  could  re- 
quire the  President  to  submit  a  balanced 
budget.  The  Senator  from  Virginia  did 
not  agree  with  that  reasoning;  neverthe- 
less, for  that  and  other  reasons,  the 
amendment  offered  yesterday  was  re- 
jected. 

The  reason  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
presented  that  amendment  was  his  belief 
that  if  we  are  going  to  get  Federal  spend- 
ing under  control,  if  we  are  going  to  get 
back  to  a  balanced  budget,  if  we  are 
going  to  eliminate  the  tremendous  de- 
ficits the  Government  has  been  running, 
then  the  first  step  i.s  for  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive, wlioever  he  may  be.  to  submit  to 
Congress  a  budget  which  is  in  balance. 
The  current  budget,  for  example,  was 
submitted  by  the  President  out  of  bal- 
ance to  the  e.xtent  of  $18  billion.  But.  as 
I  mentioned,  that  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  amendment  I  have  called  up  today 
is  an  entirely  different  one.  It  is  a  \ery 
brief  amendment,  and  reads  as  follows: 

Notwithstanding  any  ether  provision  of 
this  or  any  other  Act,  beginning  with  the 
fiscal  year  1976,  the  expenditures  (budget 
outlays)  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  during  each  fiscal  year  shall  not  ex- 
'ceed  its  revenues. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  it  vould 
achieve  a  balanced  budget  under  the  so- 


called  imified  concept,  v,hich  is  to  say 
that  the  budget,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  trust  funds  as  well  as  the  Fed- 
eral funds,  must  then  be  in  balance. 

This  is  not  as  far  as  I  personally 
would  prefer  to  go.  I  think  it  is  important 
to  get  the  Federal  funds  budget  into 
balance.  But  if  we  could  achieve  a  bal- 
ance in  the  total  spending  of  the  Govern- 
ment, including  the  trust  funds.  Congress 
would  have  taken  a  very  long.  firm,  and 
desirable  step  toward  controlling  infla- 
tion and  maintaining  the  value  of  the 
wage  earner's  dollar. 

I  do  not  believe  the  average  Amei  ican 
citizen  is  aware  of  just  how  seriously  the 
Government's  financial  situation  has  de- 
teriorated. In  the  last  20  years,  the  Fed- 
eral funds  budget  has  been  balanced  only 
three  times.  It  has  shown  a  deficit  in  17 
out  of  the  last  20  years.  The  budget  has 
not  been  balanced  since  1960.  But  worse 
than  that,  the  trend  is  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection, because  the  deficits  are  far 
greater  now  than  they  have  been  in  the 
past. 

The  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1970  was 
$13.1  billion.  The  deficit  for  1971  v.as  $30 
billion.  The  deficit  for  1972  was  $29.2 
billion.  The  deficit  for  1973  was  $25  bil- 
lion. The  deficit  for  1974  was  $18  1  billion. 
The  deficit  for  1975  was  $17.9  billion. 

In  that  6-year  period.  Mr.  President, 
the  accumulated  Federal  funds  deficit 
has  totaled  $133.3  billion.  In  that  short 
period  of  6  years,  the  accumulated  Fed- 
eral funds  deficit  is  $133  billion.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  value  of  the  dollar  has 
deteriorated?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  when 
the  housewife  goes  to  the  grocery  market 
every  week,  the  purchasing  power  of  her 
dollar  is  less  and  less? 

This  Government  cannot  continue  to 
sustain  these  smashing  deficits  with- 
out further  erosion  of  the  value  of  the 
dollar.  We  are  considering  a  piece  of 
legislation,  an  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, to  attempt  to  reform  the  budgetary 
processes  of  the  United  States  Congress. 
It  is  important.  I  think,  that  we  do  im- 
prove those  processes,  and  the  legislation 
before  us.  so  ably  handled  by  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  on 
the  majority  side  of  the  ais'e  and  the  able 
Senator  from  Illinois  on  the  minority 
side  of  the  aisle,  provides  many  impor- 
tant, desirable,  and  necessary  changes 
in  procedures.  It  certainly  is  an  impor- 
tant step  in  the  direction  that  Congress 
needs  to  go.  But  the  legislation  itself. 
as  it  now  stands,  v  ill  not  accomplish 
and  will  not  require  v,hat  I  think  is  so 
important:  that  we  get  back  to  tiie  'old 
time  religion"  of  ^  balanced  budget. 

I  recoani/e  that  my  \1ew  is  a  minority 
one.  I  recognize  tliat  a  majority  of  my 
colleagues  do  not  agree  with  my  fiscal 
beliefs.  I  recognize  also  that  the  easiest 
thing  a  legislator  can  do  is  vote  for  more 
and  more  spending.  That  is  the  ea.?iest 
tiling  any  of  us  can  do  as  Members  of 
Congress.  And  it  is  even  er.sier  when  ve 
adopt  a  practice  which  has  been  the 
practice  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  a  Ions  time  now.  and  has 
tee!i  the  policy  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  for  a  long  time,  of 
spending  all  tlie  money  you  want  to 
spend,  to  spend  and  spend  and  spend, 
but  not  worry  about  the  reveir.;es  and 
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not  worry  about  additional  taxaticA.  No 
one  has  to  say  for  it;  all  we  need  o  do 
is  add  it  to  the  debt. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  we  are  addfig 
to  the  debt.  The  debt  at  the  end 
next  fiscal  year  is  projected  at  $50 
lion.  So  we  are  adding  it  to  the  deb 
I  submit  that  the  people  are  payii 
it,  paying  for  this  deficit  financir 
an  indirect  hidden  tax;  namely 
flation.  The  value  of  the  dollar,  accord- 
ing to  the  economist  Dr.  Heller,  who 
testified  before  the  Finance 
yesterday,  has  deteriorated  20 
the  3-year  period  1972,  1973— 
projects  it  to  include  1974.  So  our 
are  paying  for  it  through  inflatior 
flation  is  a  tax.  It  is  a  hidden 
submit,  it  is  a  cruel  tax.  It  hits  ha 
at  those  in  the  lower  and  middle  in 
brackets.  It  hits  hardest  at  the 
in  our  Nation  who  are  living  foi 
most  part  on  fixed  Incomes.  Infl 
does  not  particularly  hurt  the 
wealthy.  It  may  even  be  helping 
I  do  not  know.  But  what  inflatii^ 
doing  is  eating  into  every  wage 
pay  check  and  into  every  house^life 
grocery  dollar. 

The  major  cause  of  inflation  is 
irresponsible  and  reckless  spending 
icies  of  both  the  executive  and 
branches 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment 
I  have  submitted  today  is  directl 
bring  some  responsibility  to  the 
of  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
ment  of  the  United  States.  It  wil 
affect  the  1975  budget  which  is 
in  the  mill  and  is  being  processe 
will  begin  with  the  fiscal  year  1976 
the  next  budget  to  be  submitted  b3 
President. 

The  amendment  would  require 
outlays;  namely,  appropriations  by 
gress,  not  exceed  the  revenues  1 
taken  in  by  the  Government  for 
fiscal  year. 

Let  us  take  an  example.  If  the 
are  estimated  to  be  $300  billion  for 
year  1976  and  Congress  desires  to 
S320  billion,  then  it  must  raise  the 
tional  revenue  if  it  is  to  spend  the 
tional    amoimt    over    and    above 
revenues  expected  to  be  taken  in 
that  fiscal  year. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  many 
bers  of  Congress  and,  I  would  guess, 
haps  even  a  majority  of  Congress,  Ivho 
do  not   want  a  balanced   budget,  prho 
think   that  deficit  spending  is  a 
thing.  They  are  entitled  to  that 
recognize  that — just  as  I  am  entitle 
the  contrary  view. 

I  know  that  this  deficit  spending  |s 
good  thing  from  a  political  point  of 
for  Members  of  Congress,  because 
can  spend  and  spend  and  spend 
spend  and  not  have  to  raise  the 
pay  for  it.  They  would  let  it  be  paic 
of  infiation  which,  I  say  again,  is 
cruelest  tax  of  all  because  it  hits 
working  man  the  hardest,  those  in 
lower  and  middle-income  brackets 
those  living  on  fixed  incomes,  the 
of  the  Nation. 
Let  me  read  again  the  amendment 
The  expenditures   of   the   GovernmeA   of 
the   United  States  during  each   fiscal    |rear 
shall  not  exceed  Its  revenues 
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Now.  Mr.  President,  that  is  a  constitu- 
tional provision  in  the  constitution  of 
every  State  among  the  50  States  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  way  every  State 
handles  its  own  budgetary  affairs. 

The  only  government  which  does  not 
have  a  policy  of  expenditures  not  ex- 
ceeding revenues  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America. 

All  of  us  know  how  strong  the  Ger- 
man mark  is.  the  Japanese  yen,  the  Swiss 
franc,  and  the  Dutch  guilder. 

I  had  an  interesting  conversation  at  a 
luncheon  with  the  Finance  Minister  of 
West  Germany,  which  has  one  of  the 
soundest  currencies  in  the  world  and  one 
of  the  strongest  currencies  in  the  world. 

I  asked  him,  "As  a  matter  of  curiosity, 
what  is  your  debt  in  Germany  and  what 
would  be  your  deficit  for  this  fiscal  year?" 

He  said.  "Deficit?  Deficit?  We  do  not 
have  deficits  in  Germany.  The  West 
German  Government  does  not  have  defi- 
cits. Our  Constitution  prevents  us  from 
having  deficits." 

Well,  the  U.S.  Constitution  does  not 
carry  that  provision  and  I  do  not  know 
that  it  necessarily  should.  It  might  make 
it  too  rigid  because  one  cannot  quickly 
change  the  American  Constitution.  But 
there  is  nothing  rigid,  nothing  unrea- 
sonable about  the  proposal  which  I  have 
submitted  to  the  Senate  today  which 
merely  says  that  the  expenditures  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  during 
each  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  its  reve- 
nues. 

I  think  not  only  is  it  not  unreasonable 
but  it  is  essential,  if  we  are  going  to  get 
any  degree  of  financial  responsibility. 

The  charge  may  be  made,  suppose 
there  is  an  emergency,  what  do  we  do 
then?  The  law  can  be  changed  very 
quickly,  as  everyone  knows,  in  the  event 
that  there  is  an  emergency  required. 

Then  the  charge  may  be  made,  well, 
one  Congress  cannot  bind  another  Con- 
gress. Of  course  it  cannot.  The  legisla- 
tion we  are  considering  today,  the  basic 
legislation  before  the  Senate,  can  be  re- 
pealed. If  it  is  enacted  next  month,  it  can 
be  repealed  the  next  month  after  that, 
or  next  year.  But  if  Congress  is  willing  to 
adopt  the  amendment  I  have  submitted, 
then  Congress  is  saying  that  we  are  will- 
ing, not  this  year,  but  we  are  willing,  be- 
ginning with  fiscal  year  1976.  to  hold 
Government  expenditures  within  the 
framework  of  Government  revenues.  If  it 
were  just  for  several  years  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  been  nmning  def- 
icits, I  would  not  have  the  deep  concern  I 
have  today.  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  it 
has  not  been  several  years.  It  has  been  a 
long  period  of  years.  We  have  had  Gov- 
ernment deficits  in  17  of  the  last  20  years, 
and  we  have  not  had  a  balanced  budget 
since  1960 — 15  fiscal  years  ago. 

I  would  certainly  hope  that  the  Senate 
would  be  willing  to  give  consideration  to 
adopting  legislation  which  would  merely 
say  that  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1976, 
the  expenditures  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  during  each  fiscal  year 
shall  not  exceed  its  revenues. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  much  of 
what  was  said  yesterday  concerning  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.)  and  the  distinguished  Senator 


from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  is  ap- 
plicable to  this  amendment. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
asking  Congress  to  give  them  bread  in 
the  form  of  financial  restraint,  but  I  do 
not  see  any  use  of  Congress  giving  the 
people  of  the  United  States  an  uncon- 
stitutional stone  instead  of  bread. 

Article  I,  section  1,  of  the  Constitution 
reads: 

All  legislative  Powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  In  a  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

Section  8  of  article  I  reads: 

The  Congress  shall  have  Power  To  lay  and 
collect  Taxes,  Duties,  Imposts  and  Excises, 
to  pay  the  Debts' and  provide  forjjje  common 
Defense  and  general  Welfare  of  the  United 
States  .  .  . 

Clause  7  of  section  9  reads : 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury, but  In  Consequence  of  Appropriations 
made  by  Law  .  .  . 

This  amendment,  in  effect,  says  that 
Congress  hereafter  shall  not  exercise  its 
legislative  powers  except  in  a  certain  way. 
and  that  Congress  hereafter  shall  be  re- 
quired to  raise  taxes  sufficient  to  meet 
the  appropriations,  and  the  appropria- 
tions will  never  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
taxes.  It  is  totally  ineffective.  It  is  in- 
consistent with  the  Constitution,  which 
each  Member  of  the  Senate  has  stated 
upon  oath  that  he  will  support,  and  it  is 
absolutely  nugatory.  Instead  of  giving 
the  people  of  the  United  States  bread  in 
the  form  of  a  balanced  budget,  it  gives 
them  an  imconstitutional  stone. 

We  might  as  well  recognize  that  we 
cannot  tie  the  hands  of  future  Con- 
gresses; we  cannot  nullify  the  powers  of 
Congress  under  the  Constitution  by  a 
simple  statute. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia has  said,  the  next  Congress  can 
change  any  of  the  provisions  in  this  bill, 
if  it  is  enacted.  That  is  true.  But  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  without  this  amend- 
ment, will  be  constitutional  and  of 
binding  effect  imtil  they  are  changed  by 
a  subsequent  Congress,  making  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  totally -imlike  the 
amendment  which  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator offers. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  that  is  precisely  what  this 
proposal  would  do. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  This  proposal  would  do 
nothing.  I  would  vote  for  it  if  it  was  con- 
stitutional. 

The  only  way  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia and  I  can  secure  making  it  impossi- 
ble for  Congress  to  adopt  an  imbalanced 
budget  is  to  amend  the  Constitution  and 
take  away  from  Congress  the  power  it 
now  has,  given  to  it  by  the  Constitution. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  see  the  use  of  adopt- 
ing an  amendment  which  flies  in  the  face 
of  the  Constitution  and,  as  I  say,  gives 
the  people  an  unconstitutional  stone  in- 
stead of  bread. 

I  share  the  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  on  financial  matters  in  lar«fe 
part,  but  we  cannot  get  a  balanced 
budget  by  writing  an  unconstitutional 
statute.  The  only  way  we  are  going  to  get 
a  balanced  budget  is  for  the  Members  of 
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the  Senate  and  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  have  the  manhood  to  stand  up 
as  they  should  and  levy  sufficient  taxes  to 
cover  the  appropriations  or  cut  the  ap- 
propriations so  that  they  will  not  exceed 
the  tax  revenues  available. 

If  I  thought  the  amendment  would 
have  any  effect  at  all  and  could  be 
adopted  by  the  Senate  under  its  consti- 
tutional powers,  I  would  vote  for  it.  I 
know  that  it  would  have  no  effect,  and 
I  do  not  see  any  use  in  cluttering  up  a  bill 
with  provisions  that  are  absolutely  in- 
consistent with  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  astonished  to  hear  the  able 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  say  that  it  is  unconstitutional 
for  Congress  to  say  we  are  not  going  to 
spend  more  money  than  we  take  in.  I  am 
utterly  astonished  at  any  such  assertion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  not  saying  that.  I  am 
saying  that  it  is  unconstitutional  for  this 
Congress  to  say  that  this  Congress  or  any 
succeeding  Congress  can  do  but  one  thing 
with  respect  to  the  budget,  and  that  is  to 
balance  the  budget.  Congress  cannot  be 
stripped  of  its  legislative  powers  by  a 
legislative  act. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Congress 
has  the  responsibility,  in  my  judgment — 
not  only  the  constitutional  right  but  also 
the  responsibility — to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  bring  some 
financial  responsibility  to  the  handling 
of  public  funds.  To  say  that  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  permit  Congress  to 
pass  legislation  specifying  that  the  Gov- 


ernment shall  live  within  its  income,  I 
find  an  absolutely  astonishing  assertion. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  may  be  the 
only  Member  of  the  Senate  who  is  will- 
ing to  vote  to  say  that  we  must  have  a 
balanced  budget.  I  do  not  mind  being  a 
minority.  I  do  not  like  it.  I  am  used  to 
it.  I  know  enough  about  politics;  I  have 
been  in  politics  all  my  life.  Politicians 
like  to  spend  the  public  moneys,  and 
they  do  not  want  to  raise  the  taxes  to 
pay  for  it.  So  what  do  we  do?  We  create 
these  tremendous  deficits:  1970,  a  $13 
billion  deficit;  1971,  a  $30  bUUon  deficit; 
1972,  a  $29  billion  deficit;  1973,  a  $25  bil- 
lion deficit;  1974.  an  $18  billion  deficit; 
1975,  an  $18  billion  deficit. 

No  wonder  we  have  inflation;  no 
wonder  the  wage  earner  is  saying  that 
it  is  difficult  to  make  ends  meet.  I  say  we 
will  not  get  inflation  under  control  and 
we  will  not  get  the  cost  of  living  under 
control  until  we  first  get  Government 
spending  imder  control.  We  have  to  get 
away  from  these  deficits  and  this  is  a 
procedure  for  getting  away  from  these 
deficits. 

It  is  for  Congress  to  say.  "Beginning 
in  fiscal  year  1976  we  are  not  going  to 
appropriate  more  money  than  comes 
into  the  Federal  Treasury."  Congress  has 
control  of  the  taxes.  If  enough  revenue 
does  not  come  in  they  can  levy  more 
taxes  if  that  is  what  they  want  to  do. 
But  I  submit  the  only  responsible  way 
to  handle  the  fiscal  affairs  of  this  Gov- 
ernment is  to  get  back  to  a  balanced 


budget  and  that  is  what  this  proposal 
would  accomplish. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  if  a  majority  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate or  a  majority  of  either  body  had 
voted  as  I  have  since  I  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  June  1954.  the  national  debt  of 
the  United  States  would  not  have  in- 
creased one  penny.  Also  if  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  and  a  majority  of  the  House 
had  voted  as  I  have  since  I  came  to  the 
Senate  in  1954,  the  debt  limit  of  the 
United  States  would  be  exactly  the  same 
today  as  it  was  during  the  days  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  add  a 
new  section  as  follows : 

Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  or  any  other  Act,  beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  1976,  the  expenditures 
(budget  outlays)  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  dvirlng  each  fiscal  year  shall 
not  exceed  Its  revenues. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
tables  I  have  prepared  showing  the 
deplorable  financial  condition  of  the 
federal  Government  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


DEFICITS  IN  FEDERAL  FUNDS  AND  INTEREST  ON  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT,  1956  75  INCLUSIVE 

(Prepared  by  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  of  Virginia) 

|ln  billions  of  dollars) 


Surplus  (+) 

Surplus  (+) 

or 

Debt 

or 

Debt 

Receipts 

Outlays 

deficit  (-) 

interest 

Receipts 

Outlays 

defieit  (-) 

interest 

19S6 

65.4 

63.8 

-hi.  6 

6.8 

1967 

HI.8 

126.8 

-15.0 

14.2 

1957 

6LS 

67. 1 

+1.7 

7.3 

1968 

114.7 

143.1 

-28.4 

15.6 

19S( 

C6b6 

69.7 

-3.1 

7.8 

1969 

143.3 

148.8 

-5.5 

17.7 

M». 

CSlS 

77.0 

-11.2 

7.8 

1970 

143.2 

156.3 

-13.1 

20.0 

IKO 

75,7 

74.9 

-I-.8 

9.5 

1971 

133.7 

163.7 

-30.0 

21.6 

1961 

75.2 

713 

-4.1 

9.3 

1972... 

148.8 

178.0 

-29.2 

22.5 

1962 

79L7 

16. 6 

-6.9 

9.5 

1973 

161.4 

186.4 

-25.0 

24.2 

1963 

SXC 

90.1 

-6.5 

10.3 

1974> 

185.6 

203.7 

-18.1 

27.8 

1964 

«7.2 

95.8 

-8.6 

11.0 

19751 

202.8 

220.6 

-17.9 

29.1 

196S 

1966 

90.9 

WL4 

94.8 
106.5 

-3.9 

11  8 

12.6 

20-year  total 

2,205.6 

2.433.0 

-227.5 

296.4 

■  Estimated  Figure}. 


Source:  Office  ot  Management  and  Budget  and  Treasury  Department,  Feb.  4, 1974. 
RECEIPTS  IN  BILLIONS-FEBRUARY  1974 
(Prepared  by  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr..  of  Virginia) 


Fiscal  year— 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1  1974 


U975 


Individual  income  taxes |69               J87               J90               J86               J95             J103             $118  $129 

Corporate  income  taxes 29                37                33                27                32                36                43  48 

Total  income  Uxes »                124                123                ui                126                i»                161  177 

Excise  taxes  (excluding  Itighway). 10               11                11                10               U                10               11  U 

Estate  and  gift 3344555  6 

Customs  ...             2223334  4 

Miscellaneous 3334445  5 

Total  Federal  fund  receipt* -.;  116               143               143               134               149               161               186  203 

Trust  funds  (Social  Security  and  highway,  less  interfund  transactions) M 44 51 54 60 71 84 « 

Total .-...-. ....„ ^  154               in               194               in              M9              m              270  » 
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Federal  lunds 

Trust  fumh  (les  interfund  transactions). 


Total. 


Unified  bodwt,  surpluj  (+)  or  deficit  (-).. 
Federal  funds  deficit 
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EXPEflDITURES  IN  BILLIONS 


Fiscal  year— 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


>1974 


M97S 


1143 

36 


{149 

36 


JI56 
40 


1164 
48 


{178 
54 


{186 
61 


{204 
71 


{221 
83 


179 

-2r 

27 


185 

■fTT 

6.0 


196 
13 


212 

-24 

30 


232 

-23 
29 


247 


275 


304 


-15 
25 


-5 

18 


-9 
18 


1  Estimated  fisures. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  as  much  con4 
about  the  fiscal  responsibility  as 
tingulshed  Senator  from  Vii_ 
whom  I  entertain  most  profound 
tion  and  highest  admiration,  bu| 
amendment  states,  in  effect,  that 
Congress  would  say  to  the  94th  Cocfcress, 
the  95th  Congress,  the  96th  Congrej  i,  the 
97th  Congress,  and  all  future  Congi  tsses. 
"You  cannot  exercise  the  powers  [iven 
you  by  the  Constitution  of  the  I  lited 
States." 

Since  I  have  .sworn  to  uphold  that 
Constitution,  I  cannot  vote  for  a  r  eas- 
ure  which  I  consider  to  be  null  anc  void 
xmder  that  Constitution,  notwiths  end- 
ing the  fact  that  I  And  myself  in  !om- 
plete  agreement  with  the  obje  tives 
which  caused  the  distinguished  Se  ator 
from  Virginia  to  offer  it.  I  wish  I  ould 
support  it.  but  I  just  cannot  say  t  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  "Whef  you 
ask  me  for  constitutional  bread, 
going  to  give  you  an  imconstiti 
stone."  I  cannot  support  the  amenc 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I 
could  achieve  what  the  Senator! 
Virginia  has  in  mind  in  offering  it. 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr. 
dent.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  o 
amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  t 
flcient  second?  There  is  not  a  suC^ient 
second. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  itesl- 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  que  iim. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerl 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Resi- 
dent, I  ask  ur.animous  consent  thai   the 
order  for  the  quonmi  call  be  resell  Jed. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Withoufob- 
Jection.  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Plesi- 
dent,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  or 
amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  queiUon 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  o: 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harr 
Byrd,  Jr.>  .  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
ordered,  and  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  dlled 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  anni^nce 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
BuRoicK) ,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
Chiles)  ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
Eaglxton).  the  Senator  from  Arkaisas 
<Mr.  PiTLBRiGHT) ,  the  Senator  from  A  as- 
ka  (Mr.  Oravsl),  and  the  Senator  i  om 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  are  necessarll]|ab 
sent. 


suf- 


will 


lerk 


the 


the 

P. 

een 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Eiflr. 


I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Yoirac)  are  absent  on  oCQcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  is  absent  because 
of  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thxjrmond)  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond). If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  would 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  35, 
nays  52,  as  follows: 


Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bellmon 

Biden 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd, 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Church 
Cook 
Curtis 
Dole 


AlMureisk 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Brooke 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Case 

Clark 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Ervln 

Fong 

Orlffln 

Hart 

Hartke 


I  No.  79  Leg] 

TEAS — 35 

Domenlcl 

Eastland 

Fannin 

Goldwater 

Ourney 

Hansen 

Helms 

Rollings 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Johnston 

McClelUn 

McClure 

NATS— 62 
HaskeU 
HathAway 
Huddleston 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
JaWta 
Kennedy 
Magnuflon 
Mansfield 
McOe« 
McOovern 
Mclntyre 
Metcalf 
Metzenbaum 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 


Nunn 

Packwood 

PeU 

Rlbicoff 

Roth 

Scott,  Hugh 

Scott, 

WUllam  L. 
Stennls 
Symington 
Talmadge 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

Percy 

Proxn»Ire 

Randolph 

Schwelker 

Spmrkman 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Tart 

Tower 

Tunney 

Welcker 


Aiken 

Burdtck 

Chiles 

Dominick 

Eagleton 


NOT  VOTING — 13 

Pul  bright 

Gravel 

Hatfield 

Long 

Mathias 


Thurmond 

WUllama 

Toung 


So  the  amendment  (No.  1057)  of  Mr. 
Harbt  P.  Byrd,  Jr.,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  listed  as  a 
cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  1051,  which 
was  just  voted  on. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  address  a  question  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  with  re- 
gard to  title  II  of  the  Rules  Committee 
version  of  the  bill  which  establishes  a 
Congressional  Office  of  the  Budget. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  has  been  intimately 
Involved  in  the  development  of  this  legis- 
lation from  its  gestation  in  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  to  its  pres- 
ent form  and,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  floor 
managers  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BRCKJK.  The  Senator  from  Maine 
is  correct.  I  have  had  considerable  inter- 
est in  this  legislation  and  I  am  particu- 
larly interested  in  title  n  and  in  seeing 
that  the  Congressional  Office  of  the 
Budget  becomes  a  vital  source  of  data  to 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  woiUd  specifically 
like  to  direct  the  Senator's  attention  to 
section  202  of  the  bill  which  sets  forth 
the  duties  and  fimctions  of  the  new  office. 
I  note  that  it  Is  one  of  the  responsibilities 
of  the  oflBce  to  provide  information  to 
the  Committees  of  the  Budget — and 
members — which  will  assist  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  Budget  Committee's  re- 
sponsibilities, with  respect  to  the  overall 
budget,  appropriations  bills,  and  other 
bills  which  authorize  or  provide  authori- 
zation of  tax  expenditures.  In  addition, 
I  note  that  the  section  requires  the  office 
to  provide  the  Committees  of  the  Budget 
such  relevant  information  as  these  com- 
mittees may  request. 

My  question  Is  whether,  in  your 
opinion,  this  language  Is  broad  enough 
to  endow  the  Office  with  the  authority 
to  analyze  the  effectiveness  both  in 
fiscal  terms  and  in  substantive  terms  of 
the  various  Federal  expenditure  pro- 
grams? 

Mr.  BROCK.  It  is  certainly  the  Intent 
of  this  bill  to  give  Congress  the  capa- 
bility of  Independently  reviewing  the 
effectiveness  of  Federal  expenditure 
programs.  The  section  directed  explicitly 
at  this  problem  is  title  VH  which  creates 
an  Office  of  Program  Review  and  Evalu- 
ation in  the  GAO  which  would  assist 
committees  and  members  in  developing 
criteria  and  proper  methods  of  evalua- 
tion. Of  course,  the  GAO,  under  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  already 
has  the  authority  for  conducting  pro- 
gram review  and  with  this  bill,  would 
be  able  to  upgrade  their  already  fine 
work.  And  my  understanding  is  that  the 
GAO  would  call  upon  the  Information, 
data,  and  general  assistance  of  COB  as 
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would  be  appropriate  and  that  COB 
would  cooperate  fully  with  GAO  in  these 
efforts. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  forthright  answers  to  my  ques- 
tions, and  am  hop>eful  that  this  new 
office  can  provide  the  Congress  with  the 
tools  it  needs  for  more  effective  dis- 
charge of  1^:5  program  analysis  and  over- 
sight position. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished chsurman  and  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  for  their  diligence  and 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  congres.sional 
budget  reform. 

This  is  a  very  complex  bill.  It  deals 
with  a  complex  subject.  On  balance,  I 
believe  that  this  is  a  good  and  necessary 
bill.  I  commend  those  who  have  made 
contributions  to  its  formulation. 

Also,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate my  distinguished  colleague 
from  the  Stete  of  Cieorgia  (Mr.  Nunn) 
on  his  efforts  in  this  regard.  During  his 
campaign  for  the  U.S.  Senate,  he 
promised  the  people  of  our  State  that 
he  would  do  something  about  reckless 
Federal  spending  and  the  absence  of  a 
sensible  congressional  framework  for 
determining  spending  priorities.  My  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Georgia  came 
to  the  Senate,  put  his  nose  to  the  grind- 
stone, did  his  homework,  and  has  mas- 
tered the  subject.  The  people  of  our  State 
are  grateful  for  his  efforts,  and  I  salute 
him  on  a  job  well  done. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1028 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  1028,  which  I  am 
offering  jointly  with  the  distinguished 
Senior  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pear- 
son). The  cospOTisors,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole) 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Dominici).   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  107,  lines  16  and  17,  strike  out 
"Ninety-sixth  Congress"  and  insert  "Ninety- 
fifth  Congress". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  before 
considering  the  amendment,  I  wish  to 
join  in  commending  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin),  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd)  ,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
<Mr.  Metcalf),  who  have,  I  think,  per- 
formed sui  outstanding  service  to  the 
Senate  and  the  country  in  developing 
the  proposed  legislation.  I  also  commend 
the  staffs  who  have  helped  prepare  this 
legislation,  especially  Mr.  Bob  Wallace, 
whom  I  have  known  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  who  served  with  distinction 
as  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic 
Policy  in  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
in  the  early  1960's,  under  both  President 
Kennedy  and  President  Johnson.  He  is 
a  capable  and  able  person.  I  think  all  of 


us  are  indebted  to  the  committees,  and 
staffs  which  developed  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  one  amendment. 
I  had  a  chance,  along  with  my  colleague 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Pearson),  to  talk  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  ranking 
member.  I  understand  that  they  will  be 
agreeable  to  accepting  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  is  a  simple  one. 

As  reported  by  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  and  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, the  proposed  Congressional  Budget 
Act  will  establish  comprehensive,  far- 
reaching  and  long-overdue  reforms  in 
the  way  Congress  handles  the  Federal 
budget.  The  proposed  act  holds  out  the 
promise  of  a  historic  new  era  in  congres- 
sional control  and  responsibility  over 
Federal  spending. 

Surely,  the  new  act  will  become  a  land- 
mark achievement  of  the  93d  Congress, 
and  a  centerpiece  in  the  continuing  ef- 
forts by  the  Senate  and  the  House  to 
assert  their  long-dormant  fiscal  respon- 
sibilities and  prerogatives  under  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  amendment  that  Senator  Pearson 
and  I  are  proposing  is  a  modification  of 
one  aspect  of  the  bill — the  transition 
rule  and  grandfather  clause  accompany- 
ing the  creation  of  the  new  Senate  Budg- 
et Committee  established  under  the  act. 

As  it  should,  the  new  15-member  Budg- 
et Committee  will  join  the  ranks  of  major 
committees  of  the  Senate — the  "para- 
graph 2"  committees  listed  in  Senate 
Rule  25.2.  As  a  result,  the  so-called  "two- 
major-committee"  limitation  of  Senate 
Rule  25.6(a)  would  ordinarily  be  appli- 
cable, imder  which  Senators  are  not  per- 
mitted to  serve  on  more  than  two  major 
Senate  committees. 

Therefore,  under  the  usual  Senate  rule, 
a  Senator  who  now  holds  two  major 
committee  assignments  would  be  required 
to  give  up  one  of  those  committees  in 
order  to  serve  on  the  new  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

In  dealing  with  this  issue,  the  bill 
reported  by  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  provided  for  the  immediate 
application  of  the  two-major-committee 
rule,  as  soon  as  the  Budget  Committee 
was  established.  As  reported  by  the  Rules 
Committee,  however,  the  bill  now  con- 
tains a  provision  exempting  the  mem- 
bers of  the  new  Budget  Committee  from 
the  two-major-committee  limitation  for 
nearly  5  years,  imtil  January  1979,  when 
the  96th  Congress  convenes. 

The  Kennedy-Pearson  amendment 
would  make  the  limitation  applicable  in 
January  1977.  when  the  95th  Congress 
convenes.  The  amendment  would  thus 
limit  the  exemption  to  one  full  Congress 
instead  of  two  full  Congresses,  as  now 
proposed  in  the  bill  before  the  Senate. 

In  general,  the  theory  of  the  grand- 
father clause,  exempting  Senators  from 
the  immediate  application  of  the  limita- 
tion, is  wise  as  applied  to  the  present 
situation.  The  new  Budget  Committee 
will  imquestionably  be  an  important  one, 
but  the  details  of  its  role  and  its  work- 
load are  so  unpredictable  at  this  time, 
that  it  would  be  imreasonable  to  require 
Senators  to  choose  in  advance  to  give  up 
an  existing  major  committee  assignment 
in  order  to  serve  on  the  Budget  Commit- 


tee. Therefore,  it  is  appropriate  to  waive 
the  two-major-committee  rule  during 
the  initial  period  of  operation  of  the  new 
Budget  Committee  imder  the  new  budget 
procedures. 

Although  the  principle  of  the  grand- 
father clause  is  thus  sound,  the  difficulty 
with  its  application  in  the  pending  bill 
is  that  it  stretches  out  the  "get  ac- 
quainted" period  for  too  long. 

The  two-major-committee  limitation 
serves  an  extremely  useful  purpose  in 
guaranteeing  that  the  important  re- 
sponsibilities of  Senate  committees  are 
shared  widely  among  the  Members  of 
the  Senate.  Too  often,  as  we  know,  the 
seniority  system  works  in  Congress  to 
the  disadvantage  of  capable  but  jimior 
Members,  who  frequently  must  wait 
many  years  to  win  the  committee  assign- 
ments of  their  choice.  By  limiting  the 
service  of  any  Senator  to  no  more  than 
2  of  the  13  present  "major"  commit- 
tees, the  Senate  succeeds  in  large  part 
in  making  the  most  important  commit- 
tee assignments  available  reasonably 
rapidly  to  new  Members,  to  Members 
with  special  training  or  expertise  in  a 
particular  committee's  jurisdiction,  or 
to  others  who  wish  to  shift  their  assign- 
ments. 

In  principle,  therefore,  in  light  of  the 
preeminent  anticipated  role  of  the  Budg- 
et Committee,  the  two-major-commit- 
tee limitation  should  be  applied  to  the 
new  committee  at  the  earliest  practicable 
opportunity. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  strong  additional 
argument  for  early  application  of  the 
two-major-committee  limitation  to  the 
Budget  Committee.  Applied  early,  the 
limitation  will  serve  the  important  pur- 
pose of  maximizing  the  effectiveness  of 
the  new  committee,  because  it  means 
that  Senators  serving  on  the  committee 
during  its  early  years  will  have  fully  com- 
mitted themselves  to  the  success  of  the 
new  congressional  budget  procedure.  By 
giving  up  an  existing  major  committee, 
the  Members  will  signal  their  firm  deci- 
sion to  serve  in  earnest  on  the  new  com- 
mittee without  expectation  of  later  with- 
drawal from  its  membership. 

In  terms  of  the  Senate's  assertion  of  its 
own  neglected  constitutional  responsi- 
bihties,  a  great  deal  is  riding  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Budget  Committee.  In  the  long 
run,  the  vigor  of  the  new  committee  and 
its  approach  to  its  vital  responsibilities 
will  be  best  served  by  filling  it  as  soon  as 
possible  with  Senators  who  have  made 
the  committee  an  unequivocal  major  in- 
terest, not  a  tentative  new  adventure. 

Finally,  according  to  the  present 
schedule  for  phasing  in  the  new  budget 
procedures,  it  appears  that  by  1977.  the 
Senate  will  have  had  ample  opportunity 
to  assess  the  work  of  the  new  Budget 
Committee.  It  is  difficult  to  believe, 
therefore,  that  more  than  a  marginal 
further  benefit  will  accrue  if  the  two- 
major-committee  limitation  is  deferred 
beyond  1977  to  1979.  At  least  three  fac- 
tors lead  to  this  conclusion : 

First,  there  is  every  expectation  that 
the  Budget  Act  will  clear  Congress  and 
be  signed  into  law  by  the  President  with- 
in the  next  few  weeks.  Certainly,  no  one 
expects  it  to  be  delayed  beyond  the  end 
of  this  Congress.  Thus,  in  all  likelihood. 
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the  new  Budget  Committee  and  tl  e  new 
Congressional  OfDce  of  the  Budg  t  will 
be  established  immediately,  and  th  y  can 
begin  staffing  and  assuming  their  fudget 
responsibilities  at  once. 

Second,  as  the  bill  requires,  the  tiansi- 
klon  to  the  new  fiscal  year  propoied  in 
the  bill  will  take  place  relatively  qaickly. 
The  bill  extends  the  1976  fiscal  year 
from  July  1,  1975,  until  Septemb  r  30, 
1976,  at  which  time  the  new  Octol  er  1- 
September  30  cycle  for  fiscal  yeaip  will 
be  in  place. 

Third,  although  the  bill  defe^  the 
activation  of  the  concurrent  reso  utlon 


aspect  of  the  new  budget  process 


the  fiscal  year  1977.  which  begins  o  i  Oc- 


tober 1,  1976,  the  bill  also  provldei 


until 


that 


under  appropriate  conditions,  the  r  solu- 
tion procedures  may  be  advanced  t  year 
to  fiscal  1976,  which  begins  on  J  ly  1, 
1975. 

Thus,  many  of  the  new  budget  j  "oce- 
dures  will  be  in  effect  immediately  upon 
enactment.  And  at  the  latest,  esser  ially 
all  of  the  new  procedures  will  be  i  i  full 
effect  in  1976  for  the  second  sessi  m  of 
the  94th  Congress:  they  may  well  )e  in 
effect  in  1975,  for  the  first  session  o:  that 
Congress,  if  the  launching  of  thes(  new 
responsibilities  goes  smoothly. 

Why,  then,  should  there  be  2  noie 
years,  1977  and  1978.  and  anothe  full 
Congress,  the  95th  Congress,  befor  i  the 
two-major-committee  limitation  (  )mes 
into  effect?  By  January  1977,  the  B  dget 
Committee  will  have  had  ample  o:  por- 
tunlty  to  develop  its  procedures  an  1  as- 
sess its  workload,  and  by  1977,  the  egu- 
lar  Senate  rules  should  apply. 

On  balance,  the  Kennedy-Pe  rson 
amendment  represents  a  most  desnble 
resolution  of  the  various  confiictir  r  in- 
terests in  the  application  of  the  two- 
major-committee  rule.  I  urge  the  S  nate 
to  consider  the  amendment  and  t  >  act 
favorably  upon  it. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  w1  1  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  am 
pleased  to  join  in  offering  this  an  end- 
ment  to  S.  1541,  the  Congressional  I  iidg- 
et  Act,  together  with  my  colleagues.  Sen- 
ators Kennedy,  Dole,  and  Domenic  . 

Mr.  President,  we  have  offered  this 
amendment  in  the  hope  of  reflni  ig  a 
proposal  which  needs  very  little  imp  ove- 
ment.  In  general.  I  support  passa  e  of 
S.  1541  as  a  significant  step  forwa  d  in 
efforts  to  achieve  a  goal  we  all  s  lare. 
Improvement  in  our  budgetary  pi  )cess 
is  a  high  priority  in  Congress,  and  I  om- 
mend  those  of  my  colleagues  who  lave 
worked  long  and  hard  to  bring  a  b  11  to 
the  floor  which  i->  comprehei  sive, 
reasoned,  and  long  needed.  The  bill 
which  we  consider  today  shouli  .  if 
adopted,  return  the  power  of  the  urse 
to  Congress,  where  it  rightfully  bel  ings, 
and  bring  the  legislative  branch  i  p  to 
date  in  assuring  that  it  is  giver  the 
proper  tools  with  which  to  detei  nine 
future  budget  policy. 

EHiring  consideration  of  this  met  sure, 
there  was  almost  unanimous  suppoi  \.  for 
the  creation  of  a  congressional  unit 
which  would  be  devoted  solely  tc  the 
consideration  of  budgetary  matters  For 
this    reason.    S.     1541     creates    a     15- 


member  Budget  Committee  to  be  one  of 
the  so-called  "major  committees"  in  the 
Senate.  Because  the  bUl  contemplates  a 
wholly  new  system  of  legislating  budget 
policy  in  Congress,  it  is  desirable  that 
special  consideration  be  given  to  this 
committee  in  its  formative  stages.  For 
this  reason,  the  bill  exempts  the  Budget 
Committee  from  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  6,  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  which  states  that  a 
Senator  can  serve  on  only  two  so-called 
"major  committees."  This  exception 
applies  for  the  remainder  of  the  93d 
Congress,  as  well  as  the  94th  and  95th 
Congresses. 

Ihroughout  consideration  of  budget 
reform  legislation,  I  have  been  concerned 
that  the  creation  of  a  powerful  Budget 
Committee  would  overshadow  the  work 
of  other  Senate  committees.  I  am  pleased 
that  much  of  this  concern  has  been  miti- 
gated. But  even  though  I  understand  the 
need  to  allow  Senators  experienced  in 
budgetary  matters  to  serve  on  the  Budget 
Committee  without  losing  membership 
on  other  committees,  I  am  not  convinced 
that  as  much  as  5  years  is  needed  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose. 

Senators  who  support  the  5-year  ex- 
emption have  argued  that  this  time  is 
needed  to  Insure  that  the  new  process 
is  well  established  before  returning  to 
the  two  major  committee  membership 
rule.  However,  5  years  gives  a  Senator 
much  time  to  consolidate  his  influence 
over  the  legislative  process  through  his 
membership  on  three  major  committees, 
and  this  situation  would,  I  believe,  work 
to  the  disadvantage  of  other  Senators 
and  the  legislative  process. 

The  time  between  enactment  of  this 
bill  and  the  commencing  of  the  95th  Con- 
gress is  sufficient  for  Senators  desiring 
to  serve  temporarily  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee to  establish  the  groundniles  and 
turn  the  reins  over  to  Members  who  wish 
to  serve  on  only  one  other  major  com- 
mittee. Indeed,  this  amendment  could 
provide  added  impetus  to  initiate  fully 
the  concurrent  resolution  process  prior 
to  the  present  target  date  of  fiscal  year 
1977,  a  step  the  committee  may  take  un- 
der the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  managers  of 
this  bill  will  accept  this  amendment, 
thereby  Insuring  that  the  intent  of  the 
Senate  rules  in  this  regard  are  preserved 
as  much  as  possible.  We  are  on  the  verge 
of  approving  the  most  significant  reform 
in  our  procedures  in  many  years.  Cer- 
tainly, we  should  not  abandon  those  ele- 
ments of  the  present  system  which  have 
served  us  well  in  the  past  and  which 
need  to  be  protected  and  supported.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  think  this 
is  a  desirable  amendment.  It  shortens  the 
grandfather  clause,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  gives  a  Senator  who  happens  to  be  as- 
signed to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
a  reasonable  opportunity  to  make  the 
decision  as  to  whether  he  wishes  to  re- 
main on  that  committee  and  give  up 
some  other  major  committee  or  do  the 
opposite.  I  think  it  is  a  desirable  amend- 
ment, and  I  would  certainly  like  to  see 
the  Senate  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ordinarily 
am  concerned  about  grandfather  clauses. 


I  speak  now  as  the  grandfather  of  three 
children  whose  political  affiliations  are 
yet  to  be  determined. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  take  it  the  Senator  is 
referring  to  his  grandchildren,  rather 
than  his  own  children. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  grandchildren,  yes. 
But  in  this  particular  case,  I  find  tre- 
mendous virtue  in  the  grandfather 
clause.  Together  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  I  was  concerned  about 
the  way  the  bill  came  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  in  this 
particular  respect,  in  that  we  were  con- 
cerned that  if  immediately,  as  was  pro- 
vided in  the  Government  operations  bill, 
a  Member  would  have  to  determine 
whether  to  go  on  the  new  Budget  Com- 
mittee or  give  up  one  of  his  existing 
standing  committees,  we  would  fail  to  get 
enough  senior  Members  on  the  commit- 
tee, and  obviously,  as  we  know,  the  power 
of  a  committee  many  times  is  determined 
by  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  its 
membership. 

Therefore,  in  this  particular  case,  it 
was  Senator  Ervin's  and  my  opinion  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration had  improved  the  bill  substan- 
tially. I  find  no  objection,  however,  to 
gaining  that  experience  in  one  term  of 
Congress  rather  than  two.  It  would  im- 
plement the  measure  faster.  The  deci- 
sion could  be  made  intelligently  after 
that  period  of  time,  I  believe,  particularly 
knowing  that,  if  this  bill  is  enacted  in 
the  very  near  future,  we  will  have  a 
chance  to  set  this  committee  up  and  not 
only  have  a  chance  for  experience  with  it 
this  year,  but  also  one  additional  full 
term.  So  I  agree  with  the  modification  of 
the  grandfather  clause  in  this  particular 
case,  and  I  find  no  objection  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say,  on  behalf  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee— the  distinguished  chairman  is 
not  in  the  Chamlier  at  the  moment — 
that  there  is  no  objection  on  the  part 
of  that  committee.  This  would  allow  suf- 
ficient time  for  Members  appointed  to 
the  Budget  Committee  to  determine  how 
the  process  works  and  make  a  decision 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  want  to  re- 
tain membership  on  that  committee  or 
shift  back  to  the  major  committee  from 
which  they  would  otherwise  move.  So  I 
have  no  objection,  and  am  agreeable  to 
accepting  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


COMPREHENSIVE  ALCOHOL  ABUSE 
AND  ALCOHOLISM  PREVENTION, 
TREATMENT,  AND  REHABILITA- 
TION ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
onS.  1125. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Moss »  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
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ments  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  bill  (8.  1125)  to  amend  the  Com- 
prehensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol- 
ism Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Reha- 
bilitation Act  and  other  related  acts  to 
concentrate  the  resources  of  the  Nation 
against  the  problem  of  alcohol  abuse  and 
alcoholism  which  were  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Com- 
prehenslvo    Alcohol    Abuse    and    Alcoholism 
Prevention,   Treatment,    and    Rehabilitation 
Act  Amendments  of  1974". 
TITLE      I— FEDERAL      ASSISTANCE      FOR 

STATE   AND   LOCAL    ALCOHOLISM    AND 

ALCOHOL  ABUSE  PROGRAMS 

Pa«t  A — Grants  to  States 

Sec.  101.  The  heading  for  part  A  of  title 
in  of  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "FoBMOuk  Grants"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Grants  to  States." 

Src.  102.  (a)  Section  301  of  such  Act  1b 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "for 
each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  yeajs"  the  follow- 
ing: ",  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975.  and  $62,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30, 1976,". 

(b)  Th©  section  heading  for  such  section 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"A0THORIZATION    FOB    rORMITLA    GRANTS" 

Sec.  103.  Section  302  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(d)  Oa  the  request  of  any  State,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  arrange  for  the 
assignment  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Department  or  provide  equipment  or  sup- 
plies in  lieu  of  a  portion  of  the  allotment 
to  such  State.  The  allotment  may  be  reduced 
by  the  fair  market  value  of  any  equipment 
or  supplies  furnished  to  such  State  and  by 
the  amount  of  the  pay,  allowances,  traveling 
expenses,  and  any  other  costs  in  connection 
with  the  detail  of  an  officer  or  employee  to 
the  State.  The  amount  by  which  such  pay- 
ments are  so  reduced  shall  be  available  for 
payment  of  such  costs  (Including  the  costs 
of  such  equipment  and  supplies)  by  the 
Secretary,  but  shall  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining the  allotment  under  section  302(a), 
be  deemed  to  have  been  paid  to  the  State." 

Sec.  104.  Section  303(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  paragraph  (3)  "or 
groups,**  Immediately  after  "irangovem- 
mental  organizations"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ",  of  groups  to  be  served  with  atten- 
tion to  assuring  representation  of  minority 
and  poverty  groups"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (9); 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (10)  as 
paragraph  (11);  and 

(4)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (9)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(10)  set  forth.  In  accordance  with  cri- 
teria to  be  set  by  the  Secretary,  standards 
(including  enforcement  procedures  and  pen- 
alties) for  (A)  construction  and  licensing  of 
public  and  private  treatment  faculties,  and 
(B)  for  other  community  services  or  re- 
Bourcee  available  to  assist  individuals  to  meet 
problems  resulting  from  alcohol  abuse;  and". 

Sec.  105.  Part  A  of  title  IH  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"SPECIAL    GRANTS 

"Sec.  304.  (a)  To  assist  States  which  have 
adopted  the  basic  provisions  of  the  Uniform 
Alcoholism  and  Intoxication  Treatment  Act 
to  utilize  fully  the  protections  of  that  Act 
in  their  efforts  to  approach  alcohol  abuse 
and  alcoholism  from  a  community  care 
standpoint,  the  Secretary,  acting  through 
the  Institute,  may,  during  the  period  be- 
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ginning  July  1,  1973,  and  ending  June  30, 
1976,  make  grants  to  such  States  (other  than 
the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa.  Guam, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands)  for  the  Implementation  of  the  Uni- 
form Alcoholism  and  Intoxication  Treat- 
ment Act.  A  grant  under  this  section  to  any 
State  may  only  be  made  for  that  State's  coets 
(as  determined  in  accordances  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary)  In  Imple- 
menting such  Act  for  a  period  which  does 
not  exceed  one  year  from  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  for  which  the  grant  is  made.  No 
State  may  receive  more  than  three  grants  un- 
der this  section. 

"(b)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  an  application  therefor  has 
been  submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the 
Secretary.  Such  application  shall  be  In  such 
form,  submitted  In  such  manner,  and  con- 
tain such  Information  as  the  Secretary  shall 
by  regulation  prescribe.  The  Secretary  may 
not  approve  an  application  of  a  State  under 
this  section  unless  he  determines  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(1)  Under  the  laws  of  that  SUte  and  of 
each  of  its  political  subdivisions  no  indi- 
vidual may  be  subject  to  criminal  prosecu- 
tion solely  on  the  basis  of  his  consvmiption 
of  alcoholic  beverages. 

"(2)  The  laws  of  the  State  respecting  ac- 
ceptance of  Individuals  Into  alcoholism  and 
intoxication  treatment  programs  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  standards  of  ac- 
ceptance of  Individuals  for  such  treatment 
(contained  in  section  10  of  the  Uniform 
Alcoholism  and  Intoxication  Treatment 
Act): 

'•(A)  A  patient  shall,  if  possible,  be  treated 
on  a  voluntary  rather  than  an  Involuntary 
basis. 

"(B)  A  patient  shall  be  Initially  assigned 
or  transferred  to  outpatient  or  Intermediate 
treatment,  unless  he  is  found  to  require  in- 
patient treatment. 

"(C)  A  person  shall  not  be  denied  treat- 
ment solely  because  he  has  withdrawn  from 
treatment  against  medical  advice  on  a  prior 
occasion  or  becatise  he  has  relapsed  after 
earlier  treatment. 

"(D)  An  Individualized  treatment  plan 
shall  be  prepared  and  maintained  on  a  cur- 
rent basis  for  each  patient. 

"(E)  Provision  shaU  be  made  for  a  con- 
tinuum of  coordinated  treatment  services  so 
that  a  person  who  leaves  a  facUity  or  a  form 
of  treatment  wlU  have  avaUable  and  utUlze 
other  appropriate  treatment. 

"(3)  The  lavrs  of  the  State  respecting  In- 
voluntary conunitment  of  alcohoUcs  are  not 
inconsistent  with  section  14  of  such  Uniform 
Act. 

"(4)  The  application  of  the  State  contains 
such  assurances  as  the  Secretary  may  require 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(c)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under  this 
section  to  any  State  for  any  fiscal  year  may 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  $100,000  and  an 
amount  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the  allot- 
ment of  such  State  for  such  fiscal  year  under 
section  302  of  this  Act.  Payments  under 
grants  under  this  section  may  be  made  in  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  at 
such  Intervals  and  on  such  conditions,  as 
the  Secretary  finds  necessary. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
under  grants  under  this  section,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $13,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for 
each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years." 

Part  B — ^Project  Grants  and  Contracts 

Sec.  111.  Section  311  of  the  Comprehensive 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention, 
Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970  Is 
amended  to  read  as  f oUows : 

"GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS  FOR  THE  PREVENTION 
AND  TREATMENT  OF  ALCOHOL  ABUSE  AND 
AU;OHOLI8M 

"Sec.    311.     (a)     The    Secretary,    acting 


through  the  Institute,  may  make  grants  to 
public  and  nonprofit  private  entities  and  may 
enter  into  contracts  with  public  and  private 
entitles  and  with  individuals — 

"(1)  to  conduct  demonstration,  service, 
and  evaluation  projects, 

"(2)  to  provide  education  and  training. 

"(3)  to  provide  programs  and  services  In 
cooperation  with  schools,  courts,  penal  in- 
stitutions, and  other  public   agencies,  and 

"(4)  to  provide  counseling  and  education 
activities  on  an  individual  or  community 
basis. 

for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism  and  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  alcohol  abusers  and  alcoholics. 

"(b)  Projects  and  programs  for  which 
grants  and  contracts  are  made  under  this 
section  shall  (1)  whenever  possible,  be  com- 
munity based,  seek  to  insvire  care  of  good 
quality  in  general  community  care  facilities 
and  under  health  insvtrance  plans,  and  be 
integrated  with,  and  provide  for  the  active 
participation  of,  a  wide  range  of  public  and 
nongovernmental  agencies,  organizations,  in- 
stitutions, and  individuals;  and  (2)  where 
appropriate  utilize  existing  community  re- 
sources (including  community  mental  health 
centers) . 

"(c)  (1)  In  administering  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shaU  require  coordination  of  all  ap- 
plications for  projects  and  programs  In  a 
State. 

"(2)  Each  applicant  from  within  a  State, 
upon  filing  its  t^plication  with  the  Secre- 
tary for  a  grant  or  contract  under  this  sec- 
tion, shall  submit  a  copy  of  its  application 
for  review  by  the  State  agency  designated 
under  section  303  of  this  Act,  If  such  agency 
exists.  Such  State  agency  shall  be  given  not 
more  than  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  re- 
ceipt of  the  j^plicatlon  to  submit  to  the 
Secretary,  In  writing,  an  evaluation  of  the 
project  or  program  set  forth  in  the  applica- 
tion. Such  evaluation  shall  include  comments 
on  the  relationship  of  the  project  to  other 
projects  and  programs  pending  and  approved 
and  to  the  State  comprehensive  plan  for 
treatment  and  prevention  of  alcohol  abuse 
and  alchollsm  under  section  303.  The  State 
shall  furnish  the  applicant  a  copy  of  any 
such  evaluation. 

"(3)  Approval  of  any  application  for  a 
grant  or  contract  by  the  Secretary,  including 
the  earmarking  of  financial  assistance  for  a 
program  or  project,  may  be  granted  only  11 
the  application  substantially  meets  a  set  of 
criteria  established  by  the  Secretary  that — 

"(A)  provides  that  the  projects  and  pro- 
grams for  which  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion is  sought  will  be  substantially  admin- 
istered by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the 
applicant; 

"(B)  provides  for  such  methods  of  admin- 
istration as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  operation  of  such  programs  and  pro- 
jects; 

"(C)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant;  and 

"(D)  provides  reasonable  assurance  that 
Federal  funds  made  available  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  period  will  be  so  used  as  to  sup- 
plement and  Increase,  to  the  extent  feasible 
and  practical,  the  level  of  State,  local,  and 
other  non-Federal  funds  that  would  In  the 
absence  of  such  Federal  funds  be  made  avaU- 
able for  the  projects  and  programs  described 
In  this  section,  and  wUl  In  no  event  supplant 
such  State,  local,  and  other  non-Federal 
funds. 

"(d)  To  make  payments  under  grants  and 
contracts  under  this  section,  there  are  au- 
thMlzed  to  be  appropriated  $60,000,000  tar 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and 
$75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976.'* 
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Pakt  C — Admission  to  Hospitals; 
nokntxalttt  of  records 

Sec.  131.  Section  321  of  the 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Pre 
Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"admission  op  alcohol  ABT7SEBS  AND  AlfcOHOL- 
ICS  TO  PRIVATC  AND  PUBLIC  HOSPIT   LS 

"Skc.  321.  (a)  Alcohol  abvisers  an  1  alco- 
h<rilcs  who  are  suffering  from  em  rgency 
medical  conditions  shall  not  be  refufed 
mission  or  treatment,  solely  because 
alcohol  abuse  or  alcohol  dependence 
private  or  public  general  hospital 
ceives  support  In  any  form  from 
gram  supported  m  whole  or  In  part 
appropriated  to  any  Federal 
agency. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
regulations    for    the    enforcement 
policy  of  subsection    (a) .  Such 
shall    include    procedures    for 
(after    opportunity    for    a    hearing 
quested)  If  a  violation  of  subsection 
occurred,   notification  of  failure   to 
with  such  subsection,  and  opportunl  f 
violator  to  comply  with  such 
tbe  Secretary  determines  that  a  hospftal 
violated  subsection    (a)    and  such 
continues    after    an    c^portunity    h: 
afforded  for  compliance,  the  Secretly 
su^>end  or  revoke,  after  t^portunit 
hearing,  all  or  part  of  any  support 
kind  received  by  such  hospital  from 
gram   administered   by   the   Secretai  r 
Secretary  may  consult  with  the 
q>onsible  for  the  administration  of 
Federal  program  from  which  such 
receives  support  of  any  kmd,  with 
the  suspension  or  revocation  of  sue 
Federal  support  for  such  hospital." 

Sec.    122.    Section    333    of    such 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"CONirDENTULITT  OP  REC0E08 

"Sec.  333.  (a)  Records  of  the 
diagnosis,  prognosis,  or  treatment  of 
tlent  which  are  maintained  in  coiftiectlon 
with  the  performance  of  any  prof  'am  or 
activity  relating  to  alcoholism  or  alcohol 
abxise  education,  training,  treatmen 
billtatlon,  or  research,  which  is  coi  lucted, 
regulated,  or  directly  or  indirectly  aac  sted  by 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  confidential  and  maj  be  dis- 
closed only  for  tbe  purposes  and  ui  der  the 
circumstances  expressly  authorized  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(b)(1)  If  the  patient,  with  rej  >ect  to 
whom  any  given  record  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  is  mal  ktalned, 
gives  bis  written  consent,  the  conteni  of  such 
record  may  t>e  disclosed — 

"(A)  to  medical  personnel  for  tbe  purpose 
of  diagnosis  or  treatment  of  the  pati  nt,  and 

"(B)  to  governmental  personnel  Cor  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  benefits  to  w  ich  the 
patient  is  entitled. 

"(2)  Whether  or  not  the  patient,  rlth  re- 
spect to  whom  any  given  record  re  ;rred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  i  main- 
tained, gives  his  written  consent,  th<  content 
of  such  record  may  be  disclosed  as  follows: 

"(A)  To  medical  personnel  to  tl  t  extent 
necessary  to  meet  a  bona  fide  medi<  il  emer- 
gency. 

"(B)  To  qualified  personnel  for  he  pur- 
pose of  conducting  scientific  resear(  b,  man- 
agement or  financial  audita,  or  program 
evaluation,  but  such  personnel  may  :  ot  iden- 
tify, directly  or  indirectly,  any  indlv  Ivial  pa- 
tient in  any  report  of  such  research,  lUdit,  or 
evaluation,  or  otherwise  disclose  patient 
Identities  in  any  manner. 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  a  patient  wh  se  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  is  being  condui  ted  as  a 
condition  of  his  release  from  con  nement 
pending  trial  or  as  a  condition  of  p  obatlon 
or  parole,  or  while  he  is  in  confines  ent,  re- 
ports of  such  diagnosis  or  treatmeni  may  be 
made  to  the  covirt,  i>robation  or  pafole  offi- 
cers, or  other  appropriate  officials. 
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"(D)  If  autbOTized  by  an  appropriate  order 
of  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  granted 
after  applloation  showing  good  cause  there- 
for. In  assessing  good  cause  the  court  shall 
weigh  the  public  Interest  and  the  need  for 
disclosure  against  the  injury  to  the  patient, 
to  the  physician-patient  relationship,  and  to 
the  treatment  services.  Upon  tbe  granting 
of  such  order,  the  court,  in  determining  the 
extent  to  which  any  disclosure  of  all  or  any 
part  of  any  record  Is  necessary,  shall  Impose 
appropriate  safeguards  against  unauthorized 
disclosure. 

"(c)  Except  as  authorized  by  a  court  order 
granted  under  subsection  (b)  (2)  (D)  of  this 
section,  no  record  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  may  be  used  to  initiate  or  substantiate 
any  criminal  charges  against  a  patient  or  to 
conduct  any  investigation  of  a  patient. 

"(d)  The  prohibitions  of  this  section  con- 
tinue to  apply  to  records  concerning  any  in- 
dividual who  has  been  a  patient,  irrespective 
of  whether  or  when  he  ceases  to  be  a  patient. 
"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  presenile  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. These  regulations  may  contain  such 
definitions,  and  may  provide  for  such  safe- 
guards, procedures,  and  exceptions,  as  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Secretary  are  neces- 
sary or  proper  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  to  prevent  circumvention  or 
evasion  thereof,  or  to  facilitate  compliance 
therewith. 

"(f)    Except  as  authorized  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  any  person  who  vio- 
lates any  provision  of  this  section  or  any 
regulation  Issued  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $500  in  the  case 
of  a  first  offense,  and  not  more  than  $5,000  In 
the  case  of  each  subsequent  offense." 
TITLE     II— ADMINISTRATION     AND     CO- 
ORDINATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  INSTI- 
TUTE      OP      MENTAL      HEALTH,       THE 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  ON  ALCOHOLISM 
AND    ALCOHOL   ABUSE,    AND   THE   NA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTE  ON  DRUG  ABUSE 

AIXrOUOL,     DkUO     ABXTBX,     AND     MENTAL     HEALTH 
AOMINI8TBATION 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall  establish,  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental 
Health  Administration  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Administration"). 
The  Administration  shall  be  headed  by  an 
Administrator  appointed  by  the  Secretary. 
The  Administrator,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  may  appoint  a  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator and  may  employ  and  prescribe  the 
functions  of  such  officers  and  employees,  in- 
cluding attorneys,  as  are  necessary  to  ad- 
minister the  activities  to  be  carried  out 
through  the  Administration. 

(b)  Tbe  Secretary,  acting  through  tbe  Ad- 
ministration, shall  supervise  the  functions 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism,  and  the  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse  to  assure  that  ( 1 )  the  programs 
carried  out  through  each  such  Institute  re- 
ceive appropriate  and  equitable  support,  and 
(2)  there  is  cooperation  among  the  Insti- 
tutes In  the  implementation  of  such  pro- 
grama. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  establish  a  National  Panel 
on  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
(hereinafter  In  this  subsection  referred  to  as 
the  "panel")  to  advise,  consult  with,  and 
make  recommendations  to,  the  Secretary  con- 
cerning tbe  activities  to  be  carried  out 
through  the  Administration.  The  panel  shall 
consist  of  three  members  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  as  follows:  One  member  shall  be 
appointed  from  tbe  public  members  of  the 
National  Advisory  Mental  Health  Council 
established  under  section  217(c)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act,  one  member  shall  be 
appointed  from  the  public  members  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Aloobolism  established  under  subsection 


(d)  of  such  section,  and  one  member  shall 
be  appointed  from  the  public  members  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Drug  Abuse 
established  under  subsection  (e)(1)  of  such 
section. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OP  MENTAL  HEALTH 

Sec.  202.  Section  300  of  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Facilities  and  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SHOBT  title;    NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  MENTAL 
HEALTH 

"Sec.  200.  (a)  This  title  may  be  cited  as 
the  'Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act'. 

"(b)  There  shall  be  a  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  to  administer  the  programs 
and  authorities  of  the  Secretary  with  respect 
to  mental  health  functions.  The  Secretary, 
acting  through  the  Institute,  shall,  in  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  sections 
301  and  303  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
with  respect  to  mental  illness,  develop  and 
conduct  comprehensive  health,  education, 
training,  research,  and  planning  programs 
for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  mental 
Ulness  and  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
mentally  ill.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out, 
as  necessary,  through  the  Institute  the  ad- 
ministrative and  financial  management,  pol- 
icy development  and  planning,  evaluation, 
and  public  information  functions  which  are 
required  for  the  implementation  of  such  pro- 
grams and  authorities. 

"(c)(1)  The  Institute  shall  be  under  the 
direction  of  a  Director  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  The  Director,  wrlth  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary,  may  employ  and  prescribe  the 
functions  of  such  officers  and  employees,  in- 
cluding attorneys,  as  are  necessary  to  ad- 
minister the  programs  and  authorities  to  be 
carried  out  through  the  Institute. 

"(d)  The  programs  to  be  carried  out 
through  the  Institute  shall  be  administered 
so  as  to  encourage  the  broadest  possible  par- 
ticipation of  professionals  and  paraprofes- 
sionals  in  the  fields  of  medicine,  science,  the 
social  sciences,  and  other  related  disciplines." 
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Sec.  203.  (a)  Section  101  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Pre- 
vention, Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1970  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"ESTABLISHMENT     OP     THE     INSTITUTE 

"Sec.  101.  (a)  There  is  esUblished  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 
holism (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  'Institute')  to  administer  the  programs 
and  authorities  assigned  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (hereafter 
In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  'Secretary')  by 
this  Act  and  part  C  of  the  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Act.  The  Secretary,  act- 
ing through  the  Institute,  shall,  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  section  301  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  with  respect  to  alco- 
hol abuse  and  alcoholism,  develop  and  con- 
duct comprehensive  health,  education,  train- 
ing, research,  and  planning  programs  for 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism  and  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  alcohol  abusers  and  alcoholics.  The 
Secretary  shall  carry  out,  as  necessary, 
through  the  Institute  the  administrative  and 
financial  management,  policy  development 
and  planning,  evaluation,  and  public  infor- 
mation functions  which  are  required  for  the 
implementation  of  such  programs  and  au- 
thorities. 

"(b)(1)  The  Institute  shall  be  under  the 
direction  of  a  Director  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  The  Director,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary,  may  employ  and  prescribe  tbe 
functions  of  such  officers  and  employees. 
Including  attorneys,  as  are  necessary  to  ad- 
minister the  programs  to  be  carried  out 
through  the  Institute. 
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"(c)  The  programs  to  be  carried  out 
through  tbe  Institute  shall  be  adD[Unisteied 
so  as  to  encourage  the  broadest  possible  par- 
ticipation of  professionals  and  paraprofes- 
slonals  in  the  fields  of  medicine,  science,  the 
social  sciences,  and  other  related  disciplines." 

(b)(1)  Section  102(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Insertmg  "and  every  three  years 
thereafter"  after  "Act". 

(2)  (A)  Section  102  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 


who  by  virtue  of  their  training  or  experience 
are  particularly  qualified  to  participate  in 
the  performance  of  the  Conunlttee's  func- 
tions. The  Committee  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman,  but  not  less  often  than  four 
times  a  year. 

(c)  Each  appointed  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  except  that — 

(1 )  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 


eranh  (3)    by  striking  the  period  at  the  end     for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
of    paragraph     (4)     and    inserting    In    lieu     be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term; 
and  by  adding  after  para- 


paragraph 
thereof  ";  and 
graph  (4)  the  following  new  paragraph 

'•(5)  submit  to  Congress  on  or  before  the 
end  of  each  calendar  year  a  report  on  the  ex- 
tent to  which  other  Federal  programs  and 
departments  are  supporting  and  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcohol- 
ism." 

(B)  The  first  report  to  be  submitted  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare under  section  102(5)  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Pre- 
vention, Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1970  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than 
December  31.  1974. 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    ON    DBUG    ABUSE 

Sic.  204.  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 501  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treat- 
ment Act  of  1972  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  There  is  established  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Drug  Abuse  (hereinafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  'Institute')  to  ad- 
minister the  programs  and  authorities  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
(hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
•Secretary)  with  respect  to  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention functions.  The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Institute,  shall.  In  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  section  301  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  with  respect  to  drug 
abuse,  develop  and  conduct  comprehensive 
health,  education,  training,  research,  and 
planning  programs  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  for  the  reha- 
bilitation of  drug  abusers.  The  Secretary 
shall  carry  out,  as  necessary,  through  the  In- 
stitute the  administrative  and  financial  man- 
agement, policy  development  and  planning, 
evaluation,  and  public  Information  func- 
tions which  are  required  for  the  Implemen- 
tation of  such  programs  and  authorities. 

"(b)(1)  The  Institute  shall  be  under  the 
direction  of  a  Director  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  The  Director,  vrtth  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary,  may  employ  and  prescribe  the 
functions  of  such  officers  and  employees,  in- 
cluding attorneys,  as  are  necessary  to  ad- 
minister the  programs  and  authorities  to  be 
carried  out  through  the  Institute." 

INTERAGENCT    COMMITTEE    ON    PEDERAL    ACTIVI- 
TIES  FOR    ALCOHOLISM    AND    ALCOHOL    ABUSE 

Sec  205.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish an  Interagency  Committee  on  Federal 
Activities  for  Alcoholism  and  Alcohol  Abuse. 
The  Committee  shall  evaluate  the  adequacy 
and  technical  soundness  of  all  Federal  pro- 
grams and  activities  which  relate  to  alcohol- 
ism and  alcohol  abuse  and  provide  for  the 
communication  and  exchange  of  Information 
necessary  to  maintain  the  coordination  and 
effectiveness  of  such  programs  and  activities. 

(b)  The  Secretary  or  his  designee  shall 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  the 
membership  of  which  shall  Include  (1)  ap- 
propriate scientific,  medical,  or  technical 
representation  from  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  and  such  other  Federal  agen- 
cies and  offices  (Including  appropriate  agen- 
cies and  offices  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare),  as  the  Secretary 
determines  administer  programs  directly  af- 
fecting alcoholism  and  alcohol  abuse,  and 
(2)  five  individuals  from  the  general  public 
appointed  by  the  President  from  individuals 


and 

(2)  of  the  members  first  appointed,  two 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
two  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  and  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  one  year,  as  designated  by  the  President  at 
the  time  of  appointment. 
Appointed  members  may  serve  after  the  ex- 
piration of  their  terms  until  their  successors 
have  taken  office. 

(d)  Appointed  members  of  the  Committee 
shall  receive  for  each  day  they  are  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  the  functions  of  the 
Committee  compensation  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  the  dally  equivalent  of  the  annual 
rate  in  effect  for  grade  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule.  Including  traveltlme;  and  all  mem- 
bers, while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence,  in  the  same  manner  as  such 
expenses  are  authorized  by  section  6703  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in 
the  Government  service  employed  Intermit- 
tently. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
the  Committee  such  staff,  information,  and 
other  assistance  as  It  may  require  to  carry 
out  its  activities  effectively. 

TITLE  in — TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  301.  Section  5108(c)  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (10) ,  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(11)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and", 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(12)  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  subject  to  the  standards  and 
procedures  prescribed  by  this  chapter,  may 
place  a  total  of  eleven  positions  In  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 
holism In  GS-16,  17,  and  18." 

Sec.  302.  Section  247  of  the  Commtinlty 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2688J- 
2)  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  408 
of  the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act 
of  1972  (21  U.S.C.  1175  (a) )  Is  amended  by 
striking  "authorized  or  assisted  under  any 
provision  of  this  Act  or  any  Act  amended 
by  this  Act"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"conducted,  regulated,  or  directly  or  indi- 
rectly assisted  by  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  States". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  (2)  of  such  section  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  "If  the  patient" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Whether  or 
not  the  patient",  (2)  by  striking  "does  not 
give"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "gives", 
(3)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as 
(D),  and  (4)  by  inserting  the  following  im- 
mediately after  subparagraph  (B) : 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  a  patient  whose  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  is  being  conducted  as  a 
condition  of  his  release  from  confinement 
pending  trial  or  as  a  condition  of  probation 
or  parole,  or  while  he  is  in  confinement,  re- 
ports of  such  diagnosis  or  treatment  may  be 
made  to  the  coiirt,  probation  or  parole  of- 
ficers, or  other  appropriate  officials." 

(c)  Section  408(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(C)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(D)." 

(d)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection   (e)    as  subsection 


(f),  and  by  Inserting  the  following  new  sub- 
section Immediately  after  subsection  (d) : 

"(e)  The  Director  of  the  Special  Action 
Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section.  These  regulations  may  con- 
tain such  definitions,  and  may  provide  for 
such  safeguards,  procedures,  and  exceptions, 
as  m  the  Judgment  of  the  Director  are  neces- 
sary or  proper  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  to  prevent  circumvention  or 
evasion  thereof,  or  to  facilitate  compliance 
therewith." 

(e)  Section  408(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  "discloses  the  contents  of  any 
record  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) "  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "violates  any  provi- 
sion of  this  section  or  any  regulation  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  section". 

(f)  Effective  on  the  date  specified  In  sec- 
tion 104  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treat- 
ment Act  of  1972.  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 408(e)  of  that  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "Director  of  the  Special  Action  Office 
for  Drxig  Abuse  Prevention"  and  Insert  ng 
in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare",  and  the  second  sentence 
of  such  section  is  amended  by  striking  "Di- 
rector" and  Inserting  "Secretary"  in  lieu 
thereof.  Any  regulation  issued  prior  to  that 
date  by  the  Director  of  the  Special  Action 
Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  with  re- 
spect to  such  section  (whether  before  or  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act)  shall  remain  in 
effect  until  revoked  or  amended  by  the  Di- 
rector or  the  Secretary,  as  the  case  may  be. 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read :  "An  Act 
to  amend  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treatment,  and 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970  and  other  related 
Acts  to  concentrate  the  resources  of  the  Na- 
tion against  the  problem  of  alcohol  abuse 
and  alcoholism;  to  coordinate  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  and  National  In- 
stitute on  Alcoholism  and  Alcohol  Abuse,  and 
the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse;  and 
for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  if  S.  1125 
is  passed  by  the  Congress  and  approved 
by  the  President,  as  I  hope  it  will  be.  it 
will  be  the  last  major  bill  directed  at  the 
problem  of  alcoholism  that  I  will  be 
privileged  to  sponsor  and  work  for  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  in  its  final  form 
is  a  sound  one.  It  reflects  a  fair  compro- 
mise between  the  House  and  Senate  ver- 
sions— a  compromise  reached  through 
long  hours  of  effort  on  the  part  of  com- 
mittee members  and  staffs,  and  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  who  is  the 
senior  minority  member  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Conunittee.  He  has 
stood  beside  me  throughout  this  effort 
and  contributed  a  full  measure  of  the 
legislative  skills  for  which  he  is  so  well 
known. 

In  working  out  the  final  compromise 
version  of  the  bill,  the  distingxiished 
chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Health  and  Environment.  Mr. 
Rogers,  has  displayed  the  finest  kind  of 
leadership  and  cooperation. 

Because  the  Federal  fight  against 
alcoholism  necessarily  Involves  a  num- 
ber of  different  agencies,  the  bill  in- 
volved a  few  problems  of  jurisdiction. 
We  were  able  to  resolve  these  problems 
with  the  help  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  of 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee, and  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Hospitals 
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of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
I  deeply  appreciate  their  coopers  ion. 

Mr.  President,  the  basic  pui  lose  of 
S.  1125  is  to  improve  and  exti  nd  the 
Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  i  Qd  Al- 
coholism Prevention,  Treatme:  t,  and 
RehabUitaUon  Act  of  1970. 1  bell  ve  that 
it  accomplishes  this  purpose  a  d  that 
it  will  effectively  carry  forward  t  e  com- 
mitment to  the  fight  against  ale  >holism 
expressed  by  the  Congress  in  th  it  year. 
We  have  made  a  good  start  in  tl  e  crea- 
tion of  a  National  Institute  on  Ucohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  in  the  upport 
given  to  the  creation  of  50-St  ite  al- 
coholism agencies,  in  the  th:  list  of 
research  and  the  training  of  pe:  sonnel, 
in  the  visible  growth  in  pubUc  under- 
standing of  the  problem  of  alc<  lolism. 
and  most  of  all.  in  the  help  tl  at  has 
been  given  to  thousands  of  vie  ims  of 
this  disease. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  these  eff<  -ts  and 
more  will  go  forward  long  after  I  leave 
the  Senate. 

Indeed,  I  feel  confident  that  tl  e  fight 
will  go  on  in  erne  way  or  anoth  r.  The 
dedicated  men  and  women  in  th  ;  Con- 
gress, in  the  executive  branch,  i:  State 
and  local  governments,  and  al  those 
working  in  this  field  will  not  let  it  die. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  Sena  e  and 
House  were  able  to  resolve  their  differ- 
ences without  the  necessity  for  i  con- 
ference, there  is  no  conference  report 
on  S.   1125.   I  ask  unanimous     onsent 
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that  there  be  printed  in  the  Re 


ORD  at 


this  point  a  discussion  of  the  ma  or  dif- 
ferences and  tiieir  resolution  an<  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  the  b  1. 

There  being  no  objection,  i  le  re- 
quested items  were  ordered  to  be  >rinted 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

RsaoLtTTioN  or  Major  Diftkrcn  es 

1.  Authorizations.  The  bill  autborl  es  total 
expenditures  of  $374,000,000,  comi  ired  to 
$499,000,000  in  the  Senate  bUl  and  $  Bl.OOO,- 
000  In  the  bUl  as  approved  by  th(  House. 
Tlie  compromise  amount  is  (125,00(  DOO  be- 
low the  Senate  authorizations  and  $  20,000.- 
000  above  the  amounts  approved  by  the 
House. 

3.  Organization.  The  Senate  bill  i  s  origi- 
nally Introduced  did  not  Include  pi  >vlsione 
on  the  organization  of  agencies  wl'  iln  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  a  d  Wel- 
fare. The  Administration  itself  decU  id  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1973  to  orgai  ze  the 
National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abi  se  and 
Alcoholism,  the  National  Institute  (  n  Drug 
Abuse,  and  the  National  Institute  ol  Mental 
Health  as  three  separate  Institutes  i  Itbln  a 
new  Alcohol,  Drug  Abtise,  and  Menta  Health 
Administration  (ADAMHA).  The  He  ise  blU 
was  subsequently  Introduced  with  pi  ivlsions 
establishing  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abi  se.  and 
Mental  Health  Administration  consl  ting  of 
the  three  Institutes. 

Since  the  Department's  authority  A  create 
ADAMHA  In  the  absence  of  aut  orlzlng 
legislation  was  In  doubt,  and  since  le  Islatlve 
action  would  clarify  the  agency's  st«  .us  and 
the  Intention  of  Congress  with  rei  >ect  to 
the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the 
three  institutes,  the  Senate  accepfed  the 
House  title  with  amendments. 

The  provisions  of  Title  II  are  IntAided  to 
emphasize  that  each  of  the  three  ii  stitutes 
is  to  carry  out  under  Its  own  Dire  tor  the 
responsibilities  assigned  to  the  Seci  tary  in 


its  area.  The  functions  of  the  offle 
Administrator  of  the  Alcohol,  Dru( 


of  the 
Abuse, 


and  Mental  Health  Administration  are  those 
of  coordination  and  support.  The  three  in- 
stitutes win  be  responsible  for  substantive 
policy  development  and  the  administration 
of  programs. 

The  Senate  has  also  accepted  with  amend- 
ments a  House  provision  creating  an  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Federal  Activities  for 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism. 

3.  Confidentiality.  The  House  provisions  on 
confidentiality  of  patient  records  have  been 
accepted  with  amendments.  No  similar  pro- 
visions were  Included  in  the  Senate  bill. 
These  provisions,  by  amending  section  408 
of  the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act 
of  1972,  will,  we  believe,  better  protect  the 
records  of  patients  in  drug  abuse  prevention 
and  treatment  programs  and  will  at  the  same 
time  make  these  records  more  readily  acces- 
sible with  the  patient's  consent  for  purposes 
that  will  serve  bis  own  interests  In  such 
goals  as  full  rehabilitation  and  employment. 
The  same  substantive  provisions  are  ex- 
tended by  the  bill  to  the  records  of  patients 
in  alcoholism  prevention  and  treatment 
programs. 

Analysis  of  S.  1125  as  Amended 
TnxE  I 
Part  A 

Section  101 — Short  Title — the  Comprehen- 
sive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Preven- 
tion, Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act 
Amendments  of  1974. 

Section  102 — Findings  and  Purpose,  essen- 
tially as  In  Senate  bUl. 

Part  B — Grants  to  States 

Section  105 — Formula  grants  of  980,000,000 
in  each  of  the  Fiscal  Years  1975  and  1976. 
These  are  the  Senate  amounts.  The  House 
had  approved  (60,000.000  each  year. 

Section  106 — Amendments  of  the  Formula 
Grant  section  of  the  Act  of  1970  relating  to 
the  assignment  of  Departmental  personnel 
with  costs  attributable  to  a  State's  formula 
grant,  the  expenditure  of  formula  allot- 
ments, the  representation  of  minority  and 
poverty  groups  on  State  advisory  councils, 
and  standards  for  construction  and  licens- 
ing of  facilities. 

Section  107 — Special  grants  to  the  States 
for  carrying  out  the  basic  provisions  of  the 
Uniform  Alcoholism  and  Intoxication  Treat- 
ment Act.  $13,000,000  authorized  in  each 
of  the  Fiscal  Years  1976.  1976,  and  1977. 
Grants  covering  costs  up  to  a  maximum  per 
year  of  $100,000  plus  10%  of  its  formula 
allotment  may  be  made  to  each  State  com- 
plying with  the  section's  requirements  re- 
lating to  the  adoption  and  Implementation 
of  the  Uniform  Act.  No  State  may  receive 
more  than  one  grant  per  year  under  the 
Special  Grant  program,  and  those  States 
which  have  adopted  the  Uniform  Act  prior 
to  passage  of  this  Act  are  equally  eligible 
for  grants  for  its  implementation.  Regula- 
tions are  to  be  promulgated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  not 
later  than  July  1,  1974. 

Although  the  authorization  of  $13,000,000 
per  year  is  not  stated  in  the  Senate  bill, 
which  Instead  stated  an  authorization  of 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  the  maxi- 
mum under  the  formula  in  both  bills  is 
$13,000,000;  therefore,  the  Senate  accepted 
the  House  language,  as  well  as  the  House 
limitation  of  grant  amounts  to  actual  costs 
of  implementing  the  Uniform  Act. 

Section  108 — Amendment  of  the  title  of 
part  A  of  title  III. 

Part  C — Project  grants  and  contracts 
Section  111 — Grants  and  Contracts  for  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  alcohol  abuse 
and  alcoholism.  $80,000,000  authorized  for 
Fiscal  1976  and  $95,000,000  authorized  for 
Fiscal  1976.  These  amounts  reflect  and  ap- 
proximately iMilanced  compromise  for  these 


fiscal  years.  The  Senate  had  approved  $100,- 
000,000  and  $110,000,000.  and  the  House  had 
approved  $60,000,000  and  $75,000,000. 

The  Senate  bill's  authorization  of  $90,- 
000,000  for  Fiscal  1974  was  deleted  since 
grants  for  that  year  were  authorized  in  the 
one-year  extension  of  the  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Act  passed  in  June,  1973. 
Part  D — Admission  to  hospitals; 
confidentiality  of  records 

Section  121 — Prohibits  those  general  hos- 
pitals receiving  funds  from  any  federal  source 
from  discriminating  In  their  admissions  or 
treatment  policies  against  any  person  solely 
on  the  basis  of  his  alcohol  abuse  or  alcohol- 
ism. Each  House  had  Included  provisions  on 
this  subject.  The  House  accepted  the  Sen- 
ate's language. 

With  respect  to  the  programs  which  he 
administers,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  this 
policy. 

The  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs, 
through  the  Chief  Medical  Director,  Is  re- 
quired, to  the  maximum  feasible  extent  con- 
sistent with  their  responsibilities  under  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  make  applicable 
the  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary.  With- 
in 60  days  after  the  establishment  of  regula- 
tions by  the  Secretary,  the  Administrator  is 
required  to  submit  to  appropriate  Congres- 
sional Committees  and  immediately  there- 
after to  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a 
full  report  on  the  exercise  of  his  responsibil- 
ities under  this  subsection. 

Section  122 — Confidentiality  of  Records. 
The  House  provisions  on  the  confidentiality 
of  records  of  clients  in  alcoholism  programs 
are  accepted  with  amendments.  The  Senate 
bill  contained  no  provisions  on  confidenti- 
ality. 

Records  of  clients  in  any  federally  con- 
ducted, regulated,  or  assisted  alcoholism 
program  are  to  be  confidential  and  may  be 
disclosed  only  under  the  circumstances  and 
for  the  purposes  stated  in  this  section.  Under 
regulations  authorized  by  the  section,  dis- 
closure Is  permitted  with  the  written  con- 
sent of  the  patient.  Disclosure  without  his 
consent  is  permitted  only  to  medical  per- 
sonnel to  the  extent  necessary  In  a  bona  fide 
medical  emergency,  to  qualified  personnel 
for  research,  management,  and  evaluation  of 
programs  with  no  disclosure  of  patients' 
identities  in  the  resulting  reports,  and  when 
authorized  by  an  appropriate  order  of  a  court 
granted  after  application  showing  good  cause 
and  with  the  court's  weighing  of  the  public 
interest  and  need  for  disclosure  against  In- 
Jury  to  the  patient  and  the  treatment  serv- 
ices. The  court  must  impose  safeguards 
against  unauthorized  disclosure. 

The  prohibitions  on  disclosure  do  not  ap- 
ply to  the  Interchange  of  records  within 
the  Armed  Forces,  within  those  cr-mponents 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  lurnishlng 
health  care  to  veterans,  or  between  those 
components  and  the  Armed  Forces. 

Except  as  provided  below,  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  regulations  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
through  the  Chief  Medical  Director,  is  re- 
quired to  the  maximum  feasible  extent  con- 
sistent with  their  responsibilities  under  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  make  applicable 
the  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary.  The 
Administrator  is  required  to  report  on  the 
exercise  of  bis  responsibilities  under  this 
section  in  the  manner  prescribed  In  section 
121. 

Authority  for  complete  confidentiality  of 
the  records  of  patients  in  research  programs 
is  continued. 

Part  E — Interagency  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral Activities  for  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 
holism. The  Senate  accepts  the  House  pro- 
vision with  amendments.  No  similar  pro- 
vision was  included  in  the  Senate  bill.  The 
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provision  establishes  an  Interagency  Com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  the 
af'.equacy  and  technical  soundness  of  Fed- 
eral alcoholism  programs  and  working  for 
the  coordination  of  other  Federal  agency 
programs  dealing  with  problems  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism.  Membership  of  the 
Committee  shall  include  appropriate  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Departments  of  Transpor- 
tation, Justice,  Defense,  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, such  other  Federal  agencies  as  the 
Secretary  determines,  and  five  members  rep- 
resenting the  general  public  who  are  quali- 
fied. Either  the  Secretary  or  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism,  or  the  Director's  designee  shall 
serve  as  chairman. 

TITLE  n— ADMINISTRATION  AND  CO- 
ORDINATION OF  THE  NATIONAL  IN- 
STITUTE  OP  MENTAL  HEALTH,  THE 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  ON  ALCOHOL 
ABUSE  AND  ALCOHOLISM.  AND  THE 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  ON  DRUG 
ABUSE 

The  Senate  accepts  with  amendments  Title 
II  of  the  House  bill  establishing  the  Alcohol, 
Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion and  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse,  and  the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism.  No  similar  title  was 
Included  in  the  Senate  bill. 

Section  201 — The  Secretary  shall  establish 
the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Administration  with  an  Administrator  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Ad- 
ministrator will  be  responsible  for  ensuring 
cooperation  among  the  three  Institutes  and 
appropriate  and  equitable  support  for  each 
Institute  individually.  A  Secretary's  advisory 
panel  Is  created  consisting  of  three  mem- 
bers, one  from  each  of  the  advisory  councils 
of  the  individual  Institutes,  such  councils 
having  been  established  under  section  217 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

Section  202 — Amends  Title  IV  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  to  Include  as  Part  G 
the  establishment  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health. 

Section  203 — Amends  section  101  of  the 
Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol- 
ism Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1970,  which  established  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism. 

Section  204 — Amends  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  section  501  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Office 
and  Treatment  Act  of  1972,  which  established 
the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse. 

Note:  The  bill  employs  similar  language  in 
each  of  the  above  three  sections  establishing 
the  Institutes.  Each  is  to  be  headed  by  its 
own  Director,  and  each  Institute  shall  carry 
out  the  responsibilities  assigned  to  the  Sec- 
retary In  its  own  field.  Including  the  ad- 
ministrative and  financial  management,  pol- 
icy development  and  planning,  evaluation, 
and  public  information  functions  required 
for  the  implementation  of  programs  and 
authorities. 

TITLE  III— TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING 
AMENDMENTS 
Section  301 — Authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
place  11  positions  in  the  National  Institute 
on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  In  Grades 
16,  17,  and  18. 

Section  302 — Repeals  section  247  of  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act.  Sec- 
tion 247  contains  the  alcoholism  project  and 
contract  authority  which  now  becomes  a  part 
of  this  Act. 

Section  303 — Amends  section  408  of  the 
Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  relat- 
ing to  the  confidentiality  of  records  of  pa- 
tients in  drug  abuse  prevention  programs. 
The  same  substantive  requirements  are  pro- 
vided as  are  described  in  section  122  above. 


Patients  in  most  alcohol  and  drug  treatment 
programs  will  thus  be  protected  by  the  same 
statutory  provisions. 

The  Director  of  the  Special  Action  Office 
for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  will  retain  regu- 
latory authority  under  section  408  until  the 
Special  Action  Office  goes  out  of  existence  as 
provided  in  section  104  of  the  Drug  Abuse 
Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972;  that  is, 
June  30,  1975.  On  that  date  regulatory  au- 
thority Is  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  Director, 
and  subseqiiently  the  Secretary  when  he  as- 
sumes regulatory  authority,  must  consult 
with  the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs 
and  the  heads  of  other  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  substantially  affected  by  the 
regulations. 

Upon  the  assumption  by  the  Secretary  of 
responsibilities  under  this  section,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  through  the 
Chief  Medical  Director,  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum feasible  extent  consistent  with  their 
responsibilities  under  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  make  applicable  the  regulations  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  under  this  section. 
The  Administrator  is  required  to  report  on 
the  exercise  of  his  responsibilities  under 
this  section  In  the  manner  described  in  sec- 
tion 121. 

Note  on  Provisions  Affecting  the  Veterans' 
Adm  inistration 

Neither  the  Senate  nor  the  House  bills 
contained  provisions  specifically  relating  to 
tlie  role  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  in 
the  administration  of  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  prevention  and  treatment  programs. 
However,  in  response  to  concerns  expressed 
by  Members  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittees, we  have  agreed  to  include  provi- 
sions clarifying  the  authority  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
assuring  that  eligible  veterans  with  alcohol 
problems  who  require  hospitalization  will  be 
admitted  to  VA  hospitals  on  a  non-discrimi- 
natory basis,  and  for  protecting  the  confiden- 
tiality of  the  records  of  patients. 

The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
House  and  Senate  have  participated  and  co- 
operated fully  In  the  drafting  of  these  pro- 
visions, and  those  clarifying  the  authority  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  with  respect  to 
the  confidentiality  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
treatment  records,  and  we  are  assured  that 
the  provisions  are  acceptable  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  those  Committees. 

In  the  exercise  of  his  regulatory  authority 
with  respect  to  the  confidentiality  of  drug 
treatment  records,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  or  the  Director  of 
the  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention, as  the  case  may  be,  Is  directed  to 
consult  with  the  Administrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs  and  with  other  affected  department 
and  agencies  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  regu- 
lations. We  emphasize  that  there  must  be 
timely  opportunity  for  a  full  and  effective 
exchange  of  views,  and  at  the  same  time  that 
none  of  the  participants  should  be  permitted 
to  delay  their  responses  on  regulatory  mat- 
ters under  consideration  for  an  unreason- 
able length  of  time. 

With  respect  to  the  representation  of  vet- 
erans seeking  benefits  or  presenting  claims, 
the  Congress  intends  that  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration will  continue  to  Include  vet- 
erans' organization  personnel  so  authorized 
among  the  categories  of  persons  who  are  per- 
mitted access  to  appropriate  medical  records 
required  in  order  to  assist  the  individual 
veteran. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendment,  with  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  concur  in  the  House 
amendment  to  the  Comprehensive  Al- 
cohol Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention, 
Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act 
Amendments  of  1974  (S.  1745)  and  I 
am  pleased  to  express  agreement  with 
the  remarks  o.n  this  measure  made  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  and  friend 
from  Iowa,  Senator  Hughes,  chairman 
of  the  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  of  which  I  am  rank- 
ing minority  member. 

Since  1967 — when  I  first  introduced 
with  Senator  Moss  the  Alcoholism  Care 
and  Control  Act  of  1967 — Congress  has 
taken  a  series  of  legislative  steps  toward 
the  goal  of  substantially  easing  the 
plight  of  millions  of  Americans  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  alcohol  abuse.  This 
bill  with  its  authorization  of  $374  mil- 
lion over  2  years  represents  a  major 
step  forward  in  that  direction — since 
the  passage  of  the  landmark  alcoholism 
law,  Public  Law  92-554 — by  providing 
adequate,  coordinated  assistance  for  the 
unfortunate  victims  of  the  tragic  disease 
of  alcoholism. 

The  bill  also  directs  the  Secretary  to 
establish  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  the 
Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health 
Administration.  Through  such  a"  func- 
tional administration,  ADAMHA,  estab- 
lished in  law  it  will  be  possible  to  assure 
greater  coordinated  supervision  of  the 
functions  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Mental  Health,  the  National  Institute  on 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  and  the 
soon-to-be-established  National  Insti- 
tute on  Drug  Abuse,  and  that  the  pro- 
grams carried  out  through  each  institute 
will  receive  equitable  support  and  that 
there  is  appropriate  cooperation  among 
the  quasi-independent  institutes  in  the 
implementation  of  their  programs. 

I  believe  that  by  providing  that  the 
Administrator  of  ADAMHA  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  is  an  ex- 
tremely important  feature.  It  recognizes 
that  Congress  is  and  must  continue  to 
be  an  equal  partner  in  the  process  of 
detei-mining  the  conduct  of  programs  af- 
fecting the  American  E>eople.  That  con- 
cept— of  check  and  balance — is  the  ge- 
nius of  the  American  political  system. 
Therefore,  this  advice  and  consent  pro- 
vision is  essential  in  preserving  congres- 
sional prerogatives  in  the  appointment 
of  the  head  of  the  administration  re- 
sponsible for  fields  of  mental  health, 
drug  abuse,  and  alcoholism.  At  the  same 
time  senatorial  advice  and  consent  will 
further  ensure  that  alcoholism  and  di-ugs 
are  not  treated  as  discrete  diseases,  but 
i-ather  on  an  appropriate  continuum  of 
care. 

I  strongly  support  this  bill  because  it 
represents  a  renewed  commitment  on  the 
part  of  Congress  for  dealing  with  al- 
coholism as  the  major  health  problem  it 
is.  For  too  long  now,  too  many  have 
chosen  to  ignore  the  facts  that  point  out 
the  devastating  consequences  of  alcohol- 
ism in  America.  Some  of  these  facts  are: 
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First.  Nine  million  Americans  -almost 
10  percent  of  this  Nation's  worl  force — 
are  alcohol  abusers  and  alcohol  cs. 

Second.  Hiese  9  million  vld  ms  ad- 
versely affect  the  lives  of  40  million 
Americans,  many  of  whom  are  c  dldren. 

Third.  Intoxication  plays  a  mi  Jor  role 
in  half  the  highway  fatalities  li  Amer- 
ica, costing  approximately  25,0)0  lives 
each  year.  ' 

Fourth.  Alcoholism  is  relatec  to  one- 
third  of  the  suicides  and  one-hi  [f  of  the 
homicides  in  the  United  States. 

Those  are  just  a  few  of  the  ti  igic  sta- 
tistics but  also  clear,  are  the  trs  ^c  con- 
sequences in  terms  of  himian  si  ffering. 

We  must,  therefore,  seek  to  as  are  that 
the  needs  of  alcoholics  will  be  >rovided 
for  in  the  same  humane  manne  — with- 
out stigma  or  prejudice — that  t  le  needs 
of  people  afflicted  by  other  dises  tes  have 
been  provided  for. 

This  bUI  is  designed  to  do  j  st  that. 
For  not  only  does  it  approacli  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism  from  a  connrehen- 
sive  community  standpoint,  but  it  also 
meets  these  problems  through  anistance 
to  the  States  and  through  dii  >ct  as- 
sistance to  commiuiity-based  pi  )grams 
diverting  problem  drinkers  from  crimi- 
nal justice  systems  into  prevent  m  and 
treatment  programs.  Furthermo  e,  bet- 
ter protection  is  provided  for  tl  e  con- 
fidentiality of  patient  records  v  tiile  at 
the  same  time  making  these  "ecords 
more  readily  accessible  with  the  p  itient's 
consent  for  purposes  that  will  »  rve  his 
own  and  society's  interests  and  i  oals. 

Mr.  President,  the  problemsj  of  al- 
cohol abuse  and  alcoholism  reqfire  our 
total  commitment  as  a  Nation  aid  I  urge 
that  the  "Comprehensive  Alcoha  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism  Prevention,  Tr  atment, 
and  Rehabilitation  Act  Amend!  lents  of 
1974"  be  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  PresidenI  I  want 
to  take  this  oi>portunity  to  con  pliment 
my  friend  and  colleague,  the  chai  man  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Alcohol!  m  and 
Narcotics,  Harold  Hughes.  The  unend- 
ment  he  is  offering  today  is  the  c  ilmina- 
tion  of  a  herculean  effort  on  his  part  to 
extend  and  improve  Federal  let  slation 
in  this  area.  His  leadership  in  tl  e  Con- 
gress respecting  alcoholism  is  u  (paral- 
leled. 

I  concur  in  the  amendment  w  lich  he 
has  offered  to  the  House-passed  irersion 
of  S.  1125. 

I  do  want  to  take  this  opporti  nity  to 
raise  one  issue  respecting  title  I  of  the 
bill.  The  provisions  of  that  title  extend 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  «nator 
Hughes'  subcommittee  and  cross  >he  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Senate  Health  8  ibcom- 
mittee,  which  I  chair.  Speciflca:  y,  this 
has  to  do  with  the  establlshmen  .  of  an 
Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Administration  within  HEW  ai  1  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  1  le  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Heall  i  as  a 
new  part  O  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  Senator  Huci  es  and 
I  have  worked  closely  on  this  leg;  ilation. 
And  I  want  my  colleagues  in  the  C  ingress 
to  know  that  I  support  these  pre  visions. 
However,  as  Senator  Hughes  imder- 
stands,  the  inclusion  of  these  pn  visions 
within  S.  1125  in  no  way  affects  tfc  i  juris- 
diction of  our  respective  subcomi  littees. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der If.  for  the  purposes  of  the  Record, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
would  Indicate  whether  or  not  his  motion 
has  been  checked  with  and  agreed  to  by 
the  ranking  Republican  member  on  the 
committee  having  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Yes;  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
has  checked  with  and  has  obtained  the 
approval  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  <Mr.  Javits)  in  relation 
to  placing  the  bill,  as  amended,  before 
the  Senate 

Mr.  GRDTIN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  It 
is  also  my  understanding  that  there  is 
no  objection  to  the  matter  from  our  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  sigreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  S.  1125  as  now 
passed  by  the  Senate  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.  1125 

TITLE  I— FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  ALCOHOLISM  AND 
ALCOHOL   ABUSE    PROGRAMS 

Pabt  a — Short  Tttle;  Fuidincs  and  Purpose 

SHORT   TTTLE 

'  Sec.  101 .  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 
holism Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Rehabili- 
tation Act  Amendments  of  1974". 

FINDINGS   AND    PtnU>OSE 

Sec.  103.  (8)  The  Comprehensive  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcob<dlsin  Prevention  Treatment, 
and  RebablUtatlon  Act  of  1970  Is  amended 
by  adding  alter  section  1  the  following  new 
section : 

"FINDINGS  AND    PURFOSr 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

"  ( 1 )  alcohol  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
drugs  and  the  drug  most  frequently  abused 
in  the  United  States; 

"(2)  of  the  Nation's  estimated  ninety-five 
million  drinkers,  at  least  nine  million,  or  7 
per  centum  of  the  adult  population,  are  al- 
cohol abusers  and  alcoholics; 

"(3)  problem  drtnUng  costs  the  national 
economy  at  least  $15,000,000,000  annually  In 
lost  working  time,  medical  and  public  assist- 
ance expenditures,  and  police  and  court 
costs; 

"(4)  alcohol  abuse  Is  found  with  Increasing 
frequency  among  persons  who  are  multiple- 
drug  abusers  and  among  former  heroin  users 
who  are  being  treated  in  methttdone  mainte- 
nance programs; 

"(S)  alcohol  abuse  is  being  discovered 
among  growing  numbers  of  youth;  and 

"(6)  alcoholism  Is  an  Illness  requiring 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  through  the 
assistance  of  a  broad  range  of  community 
health  and  social  services,  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  law  enforcement  agencies. 

"(b)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  (1)  approach 
alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  from  a  com- 
prehensive community  care  standpoint,  and 
(2)  meet  the  problems  of  alcohol  abuse  and 
alcoholism  not  only  through  Federal  assist- 
ance to  the  States  but  also  through  direct 
Federal  assistance  to  community-based  pro- 
grams meeting  the  urgent  needs  of  special 
populations  and  developing  methods  for  di- 
verting problem  drinkers  from  criminal 
Justice  systems  into  prevention  and  treat- 
ment programs.". 


(b)  The  Congress  declares  that.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  programs  under  the  Compre- 
hensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Pre- 
vention, Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1970,  programs  under  other  Federal  laws 
which  provide  Federal  or  federally  assisted 
research,  prevention,  treatment,  or  rehabili- 
tation in  the  fields  of  health  and  social  serv- 
ices should  be  appropriately  utilized  to  help 
eradicate  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  as  a 
major  problem. 

Part  B — Grants  to  States 

PROGRAM   extension 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  301  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Pre- 
vention, Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1970  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  "for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years" 
the  following:  ",  $80,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1975.  and  $80,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,". 

(b)  The  section  heading  for  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"AUTHORIZATION    FOR    FORMULA    GRANTS" 
PROGRAM  IMPROVEMENTS 

Sec.  106.  (a)(1)  Section  302  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(d)  On  the  request  of  any  State,  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  arrange  for  the  as- 
signment of  officers  and  employees  of-  the  De- 
partment or  provide  equipment  or  supplies 
in  lieu  of  a  portion  of  the  allotment  of  such 
State.  The  allotment  may  be  reduced  by  the 
fair  market  value  of  any  equipment  or  sup- 
plies furnished  to  such  State  and  by  the 
amount  of  the  pay,  allowances,  traveling  ex- 
penses, and  any  other  costs  in  connection 
with  the  detail  of  an  officer  or  employee  to 
the  State.  The  amount  by  which  such  pay- 
ments are  so  reduced  shall  be  available  for 
payment  of  such  costs  (including  the  costs 
of  such  equipment  and  supplies)  by  the  Sec- 
retary, but  shall  for  purposes  of  determining 
the  allotment  under  section  302(a),  be 
deemed  to  have  been  paid  to  the  State.". 

(2)  Section  302(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 

(A)  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence  "so 
allotted  to  a  State"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "allotted  to  a  State  in  a  fiscal  year"; 
and  (B)  by  striking  out  in  the  second  sen- 
tence "for  a  fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "in  a  fiscal  year". 

(b)  Section  303(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  paragraph  (3)  "or 
groups"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  of 
groups  to  be  served  with  attention  to  assur- 
ing representation  of  minority  and  poverty 
groups"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (9); 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (10)  as 
paragraph  (11);  and 

(4)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (9)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(10)  set  forth,  in  accordance  with  criteria 
to  be  set  by  the  Secretary,  standards  (in- 
cluding enforcement  procedures  and  penal- 
ties) for  (A)  construction  and  licensing  of 
public  and  private  treatment  facilities,  and 

(B)  for  other  community  services  or  re- 
sources available  to  assist  individuals  to  meet 
problems  resulting  from  alcohol  abuse;  and". 

UNIFORM  ALCOHOLISM   AND   INTOXICATION 
TREATMENT  ACT 

6ec.  107.  Part  A  of  tiUe  III  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  addmg  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

"SPECIAL  GRANTS  FOR  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE 
UNIFORM  ALCOHOLISM  AND  INTOXICATION 
TREATMENT    ACT 

"Sec.  304.  (a)  To  assist  States  which  have 
adopted  the  basic  provisions  of  the  Uniform 
Alcoholism  and  Intoxication  Treatment  Act 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Uniform  Act")  to  utilize  fully  the  protections 
of  the  Uniform  Act  in  their  efforts  to  ap- 
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preach  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  from 
a  community  care  standpoint,  the  Secretary, 
acting  through  the  Institute,  shall,  during 
the  period  beginning  July  1,  1974,  and  ending 
June  30.  1977,  make  grants  to  such  States  for 
the  implementation  of  the  Uniform  Act.  A 
grant  under  this  section  to  any  State  may 
only  be  made  for  that  State's  costs  (as  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  regulations  which 
the  Secretary  shall  promulgate  not  later  than 
July  1,  1974)  in  implementing  the  Uniform 
Act  for  a  period  which  does  not  exceed  one 
year  from  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  for 
which  the  grant  is  made.  No  State  may  re- 
ceive more  than  three  grants  under  this 
section. 

"(b)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  an  application  therefor  has 
been  submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the 
Secretary.  Such  application  shall  be  in  such 
form,  submitted  in  such  manner,  and  contain 
such  Information  as  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regulation  prescribe.  The  Secretary  may  not 
approve  an  application  of  a  State  under  this 
section  unless  he  determines  the  following: 

"(1)  The  State  and  each  of  its  political 
subdivisions  are  committed  to  the  concept  of 
care  for  alcoholism  and  alcohol  abuse 
through  community  health  and  social  service 
agencies,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  pur- 
poses of  sections  1  and  19  of  the  Uniform  Act, 
have  repealed  those  portions  of  their  criminal 
statutes  and  ordinances  under  which  drunk- 
enness Is  the  gravamen  of  a  petty  criminal 
offense,  such  as  loitering,  vagrancy,  or  dis- 
turbing the  peace. 

"(2)  The  laws  of  the  State  respecting  ac- 
ceptance of  Individuals  into  alcoholism  and 
intoxication  treatment  programs  are  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  standards  of 
acceptance  of  individuals  for  such  treatment 
(contained  in  section  10  of  the  Uniform  Act) : 

"(A)  A  patient  shall,  if  possible,  be  treated 
on  a  voluntary  rather  than  an  involuntary 
basis. 

"(B)  A  patient  shall  be  initially  assigned 
or  transferred  to  outpatient  or  Intermediate 
treatment,  unless  he  is  found  to  require  in- 
patient treatment. 

"(C)  A  person  shall  not  be  denied  treat- 
ment solely  because  he  has  withdrawn  from 
treatment  against  medical  advice  on  a  prior 
occasion  or  because  he  has  relapsed  after 
earlier  treatment. 

"(D)  An  individualized  treatment  plan 
shall  be  prepared  and  maintained  on  a  cur- 
rent basis  for  each  patient. 

"(E)  Provision  shall  be  made  for  a  con- 
tinuum of  coordinated  treatment  services  so 
that  a  person  who  leaves  a  facility  or  a  form 
of  treatment  will  have  available  and  utilize 
other  appropriate  treatment. 

"(3)  The  laws  of  the  State  respecting  In- 
voluntary commitment  of  alcoholics  are  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  section  14  of 
the  Uniform  Act  which  protect  Individual 
rights. 

"(4)  The  application  of  the  State  contains 
such  assurances  as  the  Secretary  may  require 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the  term 
'basic  provisions  of  the  umform  Alcoholism 
and  Intoxication  Treatment  Act  shall  not  In 
the  case  of  a  State  which  has  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  section  303  include  any  pro- 
vision of  the  Uniform  Act  respecting  the  or- 
ganization of  such  State's  treatment  pro- 
grams (as  defined  in  the  Uniform  Act)  which 
are  inconsistent  with  the  requirements  of 
such  State  plan. 

"(c)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under  this 
section  to  any  State  for  any  fiscal  year  may 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  $100,000  and  an 
amount  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the  allot- 
ment of  such  State  for  such  fiscal  year  under 
section  302  of  this  Act.  Payments  under 
grants  under  this  section  may  be  made  in 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and 
at  such  intervals  and  on  such  conditions,  as 
the  Secretary  finds  necessary. 


"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
under  grants  under  this  section,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $13,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and 
for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years.". 

CONFORMING    AMENDMENT 

Sec.  108.  The  heading  for  part  A  of  title  III 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Formula  Grants"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
tliereof  "Grants  to  States". 

Part  C — Project  Grants  and  Contracts 

grants  and  contracts  for  prevention  and 

treatment  projects 

Sec.  111.  Section  311  of  the  Comprehensive 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention, 
Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"grants  and  CONTRACTS  FOR  THE  PREVENTION 
AND  TREATMENT  OF  ALCOHOL  ABUSE  AND 
ALCOHOLISM 

"Sec.  311.  (a)  The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Institute,  may  make  grants  to 
public  and  nonprofit  private  entities  and 
may  enter  Into  contracts  with  public  and 
private  entities  and  with  individuals — 

"  ( 1 )  to  condvict  demonstration,  service, 
and  evaluation  projects, 

"(2)  to  provide  education  and  training, 

"(3)  to  provide  programs  and  services  in 
cooperation  vrith  schools,  courts,  penal  in- 
stitutions, and  other  public  agencies,  and 

"(4)  to  provide  counseling  and  education 
activities  on  an  Individual  or  community 
basis, 

for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism  and  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  alcohol  abusers  and  alcoholics. 

"(b)  Projects  and  programs  for  which 
grants  and  contracts  are  made  under  this 
section  shall  (1)  whenever  possible,  be  com- 
munity based,  seek  to  Insure  care  of  good 
quality  In  general  community  care  facilities 
and  under  health  Insurance  plans,  and  be 
integrated  with,  and  provide  for  the  active 
participation  of,  a  wide  range  of  public  and 
nongovernmental  agencies,  organizations,  In- 
stitutions, and  individuals;  and  (2)  where 
appropriate  utilize  existing  community  re- 
sources (including  community  mental  health 
centers) . 

"(c)  (1)  In  administering  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  require  coordination  of  all 
applications  for  projects  and  programs  In  a 
State. 

"(2)  Each  applicant  from  vrlthin  a  State, 
upon  filing  Its  application  with  the  Secretary 
for  a  grant  or  contract  under  this  section, 
shall  submit  a  copy  of  Its  application  for  re- 
view by  the  State  agency  designated  under 
section  303  of  this  Act,  if  such  designation 
has  been  made.  Such  State  agency  shall  be 
given  not  more  than  thirty  days  from  the 
date  of  receipt  of  the  application  to  submit 
to  the  Secretary,  In  writing,  an  evaluation  ol 
the  project  or  program  set  forth  In  the  ap- 
plication. Such  evaluation  shall  include  com- 
ments on  the  relationship  of  the  project  to 
other  projects  and  programs  pending  and  ap- 
proved and  to  the  State  comprehensive  plan 
for  treatment  and  prevention  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism  under  section  303. 
The  State  shall  furnish  the  applicant  a  copy 
of  any  such  evaluation. 

"(3)  Approval  of  any  application  for  a 
grant  or  contract  by  the  Secretary,  Including 
the  earmarking  of  financial  assistance  for  a 
program  or  project,  may  be  granted  only  If 
the  application  substantially  meets  a  set  of 
criteria  established  by  the  Secretary  that — 

"(A)  provides  that  the  projects  and  pro- 
grams for  which  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion is  sought  will  be  substantially  adminis- 
tered by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the  ap- 
plicant; 

"(B)  provides  for  such  methods  of  admin- 
istration as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  operation  of  such  programs  and 
projects; 


"(C)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant;  and 

"(D)  provides  reasonable  assurance  that 
Federal  funds  made  available  under  this 
section  for  any  period  will  be  so  used  as  to 
supplement  and  increase,  to  the  extent  feasi- 
ble and  practical,  the  level  of  State,  local, 
and  other  non-Federal  funds  that  would  in 
the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds  be  made 
available  for  the  projects  and  programs  de- 
scribed in  this  section,  and  will  In  no  event 
supplant  such  State,  local,  and  other  non- 
Federal  funds. 

"(d)  To  make  payments  under  grants  and 
contracts  under  this  section,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $80,000,000.  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975,  and 
$95,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976.". 

Part    D — Admission    to    Hospitals;    Confi- 
dentiality OF  RECORDS 

HOSPITAL   ADMISSIONS 

Sec.  121.  (a)  Section  321  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Pre- 
vention, Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1970  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"ADMISSION     OF     ALCOHOL     ABUSERS    AND    ALCO- 
HOLICS  TO   PRIVATE    AND   PUBLIC    HOSPITALS 

"Sec  321.  (a)  Alcohol  abusers  and  alco- 
holics who  are  suffering  from  medical  condi- 
tions shall  not  be  discriminated  against  in 
admission  or  treatment,  solely  because  of 
their  alcohol  abuse  or  alcoholism,  by  any  pri- 
vate or  public  general  hospital  which  receives 
support  in  any  form  from  any  program  sup- 
ported in  whole  or  in  part  by  funds  appro- 
priated to  any  Federal  department  or  agency. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
policy  of  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  the 
admission  and  treatment  of  alcohol  abusers 
and  alcoholics  In  hospitals  which  receive  sup- 
port of  any  kind  from  any  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  include  procedures  for  determin- 
ing (after  opportunity  for  a  hearing  if  re- 
quested) if  a  violation  of  subsection  (a)  has 
occurred,  notification  of  failure  to  comply 
with  such  subsection,  and  opportunity  for  a 
violator  to  comply  with  such  subsection.  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  a  hospital  sub- 
ject to  such  regulations  has  violated  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  such  violation  continues  after 
an  opportunity  has  been  afforded  for  com- 
pliance, the  Secretary  may  suspend  or  re- 
voke, after  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  all  or 
part  of  any  support  of  any  kind  received  by 
such  hospital  from  any  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  may 
consult  with  the  officials  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  any  other  Federal  program 
from  which  such  hospital  receives  support 
of  any  kind,  with  respect  to  the  suspension 
or  revocation  of  such  other  Federal  support 
for  such  hospital. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, through  the  Chief  Medical  Director, 
shall,  to  the  maximum  feasible  extent  con- 
sistent with  their  responsibilities  under  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  prescribe  regulations 
making  applicable  the  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph(l)  of  this 
subsection  to  the  provision  of  hospital  care, 
ntirslng  home  csa%,  domiciliary  care,  and 
medical  services  under  such  title  38  to  vet- 
erans suffering  from  alcohol  abuse  or  alco- 
holism. In  prescribing  and  implementing 
regulations  pursuaint  to  this  paragraph,  the 
Administrator  shall,  from  time  to  time,  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  In  order  to  achieve 
the  maximum  possible  coordmation  of  the 
regulations,  and  the  implementation  thereof, 
which  they  each  prescribe.". 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall  submit  to  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
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entlon, 
1  1970, 
(2)  explaining  the  bases  tor  any  InAonsist- 
ency  between  such  regulations  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  under  section  321(b) 
(1)  of  such  Act,  (3)  on  the  extent,  su  stance, 
and  results  of  bis  consultations  -m  th  the 
Secretary  respecting  the  prescribing  ad  im 
plementatlon  of  the  Administrator's  regula- 
tions, and  (4)  containing  such  recom  aenda- 
tlons  for  legislation  and  adminlstra  Ive  ac- 
tions as  he  determines  are  necessary  nd  de- 
sirable. The  Administrator  shall  suba  It  such 
report  not  later  than  sixty  days  ai  er  the 
effective  date  of  the  regulations  pr  icrlbed 
by  the  Secretary  under  such  section  }21(b) 
(1),  and  shall  timely  publish  such  n  tort  In 
the  Federal  Register. 

CONFIDKNTIALrrT 

Sec.  122.  (a)  Section  333  of  such 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"COlWIDENTlALrrT     OF     RECOROS 

"Sec.  333.  (a)  Records  of  the  identlt 
noela,  prognosis,  or  treatment  of  any 
which  are  maintained  In  connection  yflth  the 


Act  is 


•  dlag- 

latlent 


extent 
emer- 


performance  of  any  program  or  actl'  ty  re- 
lating to  alcoholism  or  alcohol  abuse  iduca- 
tlon.  training,  treatment,  rehabllitat  on,  or 
reaearch,  which  Is  conducted,  regula  ed,  or 
directly  or  Indirectly  assisted  by  any  <  epart- 
ment  or  agency  of  the  United  State  shall, 
except  as  provided  in  subsection  i  »>,  be 
confidential  and  be  disclosed  only  l  ir  the 
purposes  and  under  the  circuntstan  !s  ex- 
pressly authorized  under  subsection  b)  of 
this  section. 

"(b)  (1)  The  content  of  any  record  r  ferred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  may  be  dlacU  ed  in 
accordance  with  the  prior  written  <  tnaent 
ot  the  patient  with  respect  to  wboi  such 
record  la  maintained,  but  only  to  sv  ;b  ex- 
tent, under  such  circumstances,  and  fi  r  such 
purposes  as  may  be  allowed  under  egula- 
tlons  prescribed  pursuant  to  subeectl  a  (g). 

"(2)  Whether  or  not  the  patient,  v  tb  re- 
spect to  whom  any  given  record  refe  red  to 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  is  main- 
tained, gives  bla  vrritten  consent,  tl  »  con- 
tent of  such  record  may  be  dlaclped  as 
follows: 

"(A)   To  medical  personnel  to  th< 
neoesaary  to  meet  a  bona  fide  medl< 
gency. 

"(B)  To  qualified  personnel  for 
poae  of  conducting  scientific  reaeari 
ageniMit  audits,  financial  audits,  or 
evaluation,  but  such  personnel  may 
tUy,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  indlv 
tient  In  any  report  of  such  rei 
or  evaluation,  or  otherwise  discl< 
Identities  In  any  manner. 

"(C)  If  authorized  by  an  appropr 
of  a  court  of  competent  Jurtsdictloi 
after  application  showing  good  cau4^  there- 
for. In  sswHsing  good  oause  the  cottrt  shall 
weigh  the  public  Interest  and  the  ikeed  for 
dlacloeure  against  the  Injury  to  th#  patient, 
to  the  pbysldftn-pAtlent  relatlooshtjp,  and  to 
the  treatment  services.  Upon  the  granting  of 
such  order,  the  court.  In  determtnlA  tbe  ex- 
tent to  which  any  disclosure  at  tm  or  any 
part  of  any  record  la  necessary,  sb^l  impose 
appropriate  safeguards  against  unaatborlaed 
disclosure.  | 

"(c)  Except  as  authorised  by  a  o^rt  order 
granted  under  subsection  (b)  (2)  (S  of  this 
section,  no  record  rcterred  to  In  ^bsectlon 
(a)  may  be  used  to  Initiate  or  substantiate 
any  criminal  charges  against  a  patlpnt  or  to 
conduct  any  investigation  of  a  p«t9nt. 

"(d)  The  prohibitions  of  this  8e<^on  con- 
tinue to  apply  to  records  concembje  any  in- 
dividual who  has  been  a  patient,  liiDBq>ectlve 
of  whether  or  when  he  ceases  to  beii  patient. 


order 
ted 


"(e)  The  prohibitions  of  this  section  do 
not  apply  to  any  interchange  of  records — 

"(1)  within  the  Armed  Forces  or  within 
those  components  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration furnishing  health  care  to  veterans,  or 

"(2)  between  such  components  and  the 
Armed  FVjrces. 

"(f)  Any  person  who  violates  any  provision 
of  this  section  or  any  regulation  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $500  in  the  case  of  a  first  offense,  and 
not  more  than  $6,000  in  the  case  of  each  sub- 
sequent offense. 

"(g)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (h) 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
regulations  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section.  These  regulations  may  contain  such 
definitions,  and  may  provide  for  such  safe- 
guards and  procedures,  including  procedures 
and  criteria  for  the  Issuance  and  scope  of 
orders  under  subsection  (b)(2)(C),  as  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  are  necessary 
or  proper  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  to  prevent  circumvention  or  evasion 
thereof,  or  to  facilitate  compliance  there- 
with. 

"(h)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, through  the  Chief  Medical  Director, 
shall,  to  the  maximum  feasible  extent  con- 
sistent with  their  responsibilities  under  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  prescribe  regulations 
TTtaUng  t^piicable  the  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (g)  of  this 
section  to  records  maintained  in  connection 
with  the  provision  of  hospital  care,  nursing 
home  care,  domiciliary  care,  and  medical 
services  under  such  title  38  to  veterans  suf- 
fering from  alcohol  abuse  or  alcoholism.  In 
prescribing  and  implementing  regulations 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the  Administra- 
tor shall,  from  time  to  time,  consult  with  the 
Secretary  In  order  to  achieve  the  maximum 
possible  coordination  of  the  regulations,  and 
the  Implementation  thereof,  which  they  each 
prescribe.". 

(b)  Section  303(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  UJ3.C.  242a(a) )  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "the  use  and  effect  of 
drugs"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "mental 
health,  including  research  on  the  use  and 
effect  of  alcohol  and  other  psychofMtlve 
drugs,". 

(c)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall  submit  to  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  a  full  report  (1)  on  the  regiilatlons 
(Including  guidelines,  policies,  and  proce- 
dures thereunder)  he  has  prescribed  pur- 
suant to  section  333(h)  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Preven- 
tion, Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1970,  (2)  explaining  the  basis  for  any  in- 
consistency between  such  regultalons  and 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  under  section 
333(g)  of  such  Act.  (3)  on  the  extent,  sub- 
stance, and  results  of  his  consultations  with 
the  Secretary  respecting  the  prescribing  and 
implementation  of  the  Administrator's  reg- 
ulations, and  (4)  containing  such  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  and  administra- 
tive actions  as  he  determines  are  necessary 
and  desirable.  The  Administrator  shall  sub- 
mit such  report  not  later  than  sixty  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  under  such  sec- 
tion 333(g),  and  shall  timely  publish  such 
report  In  the  Federal  Register. 

Past  K — Imtkbagxivct  Comiuttks 


Sbc.  131.  Title  I  of  the  Comprehensive  Al- 
cohol Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention, 
Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
loirlng: 

"nrrxaACCNCT  coMmrrEz  on  federal  activi- 

TXES   FOR   ALCOHOL  ABUSE   AND   ALCOHOUSM 

"Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish an  Interagency  Committee  on  Federal 
Activities  for  Alcohol  Abuse  and  AlcohoUim 


(hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
'Committee').  The  Committee  shall  (1)  eval- 
uate the  adequacy  and  technical  soundness 
of  all  Federal  programs  and  activities  which 
relate  to  alcoholism  and  alcohol  abuse  and 
provide  for  the  communication  and  exchan^^e 
of  information  necessary  to  maintain  the 
coordination  and  effectiveness  of  such  pro- 
grams and  activities,  and  (2)  seek  to  coordi- 
nate efforts  undertaken  to  deal  with  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism  in  carrymg  out  Fed- 
eral health,  welfare,  rehabilitation,  highway 
safety,  law  enforcement,  and  economic  op- 
portunity   laws. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  or  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism  (or  the  Director's  designee)  shall 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  the 
membership  of  which  shall  include  (1)  ap- 
propriate scientific,  medical,  or  technical 
representation  from  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  and  such  other  Federal 
agencies  and  offices  (including  appropriate 
agencies  and  offices  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare)  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  administer  programs  di- 
rectly affecting  alcoholism  and  alcohol  abuse, 
and  (2)  five  individuals  from  the  general 
public  i^pointed  by  the  Secretary  from 
individuals  who  by  virtue  of  their  training 
or  experience  are  particularly  qualified  to 
participate  in  the  performance  of  the  Com- 
mittee's functions.  The  Committee  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman,  but  not 
less  often  than  four  times  a  year. 

"(c)  Each  appointed  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  except  that — 

"(1)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term;  and 

"(2)  of  the  members  first  appointed,  two 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
two  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  ot  three 
years,  and  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  one  year,  as  designated  by  the  Secretary 
at  the  time  of  appointment. 
Appointed  members  may  serve  after  the  ex- 
piration of  their  terms  until  their  successors 
have  taken  office. 

"(d)  Appointed  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  receive  for  each  day  they  are 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Committee  compensation  at 
rates  not  to  exceed  the  dally  equlvsUent  of 
the  annual  rate  In  effect  for  grade  OS-18 
of  the  General  Schedule,  Including  travel- 
time;  and  all  members,  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
Includmg  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence. 
In  the  same  manner  as  such  expenses  are 
authorized  by  section  6703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  In  the  Government 
service   employed    intermittently. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
the  Conmiittee  such  staff,  Information,  and 
other  assistance  as  it  may  require  to  carry 
out  its  activities  effectlvtiy.". 
TITLE  n— ADMINISTRATION  AND  COOR- 
DINATION   OF    THE    NATIONAL    INSTI- 
TUTE  OF   MKNTAL   HEALTH,    THE   NA- 
TIONAL      INSTITUTE       ON       ALCOHOL 
ABUSE    AND    ALCOHOLISM,     AND    THE 
NA110NAL  mSTITUTB  ON  DRUG  ABUSE 

ALCOHOL,   DRtrO   ABUSE,   AND    MENTAL   HEALTH 
ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  shall  eetablioh.  In  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental 
Health  Administration  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Administration"). 
The  Administration  shaU  be  headed  by  an 
Administrator  appointed  by  the  President, 
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by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  Administrator,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary,  may  appoint  a  Dep- 
uty Administrator  and  may  employ  and 
prescribe  the  fvmctlons  of  such  officers  and 
employees.  Including  attorneys,  as  are  nec- 
essary to  administer  the  activities  to  be 
carried  out  through  the  Administration. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Ad- 
ministration, shall  Buper\'lse  the  functions 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism,  and  the  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse  in  order  to  assure  that  (1)  the 
programs  carried  out  through  each  such  In- 
stitute receive  appropriate  and  equitable  sup- 
port, and  (2)  there  is  cooperation  among  the 
Institutes  in  the  implementation  of  such  pro- 
grams. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  establish  a  National  Panel 
on  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
(hereinafter  in  this  subsection  referred  to 
as  the  "panel")  to  advise,  consult  with,  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  con- 
cerning the  activities  to  be  carried  out 
through  the  Administration.  The  panel  shall 
consist  of  three  members  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  as  follows:  One  member  shall  be 
appointed  from  the  public  members  of  the 
National  Advisory  Mental  Health  Covmcll 
established  under  section  217  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  one  member  shall  be  ap- 
pointed from  the  public  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Ctouncil  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism  established  under  such  section, 
and  one  member  shall  be  appointed  from 
the  public  members  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Drvig  Abuse  established  un- 
der such  section. 

NATIONAL  INSTITtJTE  OF  MENTAL  HEALTH 

Sec.  202.  Title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  is  amended  by  redesignating  part  G  as 
part  H,  by  redesignating  section  454  as  sec- 
tion 461,  and  by  inserting  after  part  F  the 
following  new  part : 

"Part  Q — National  iNSTirtTTE  or  Mental 
Health 

"establishment  of  INSTTTtrrE 

"Sec.  455.  (a)  There  Is  established  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  (herein- 
after In  this  part  referred  to  as  the  'Insti- 
tute') to  administer  the  programs  and  au- 
thorities of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
mental  health.  The  Secretary,  acting  through 
the  Institute,  shall,  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  sections  301  and  303  of  this  Act  and 
the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Construction 
Act  of  1963  (other  than  part  C  of  title  II) 
with  respect  to  mental  Illness,  develop  and 
conduct  comprehensive  health,  education, 
training,  research,  and  planning  programs  for 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  mental  ill- 
ness and  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  men- 
tally 111.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out 
through  the  Institute  the  administrative  and 
financial  management,  policy  development 
and  planning,  evaluation,  and  public  Infor- 
mation functions  which  are  required  for  the 
implementation  of  such  programs  and  au- 
thorities. 

••(b)(1)  The  Institute  shall  be  under  the 
direction  of  a  Director  who  shall  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  Secretary. 

••(2)  The  Director,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary,  may  employ  and  prescribe  the 
functions  of  such  officers  and  employees.  In- 
cluding attorneys,  as  are  necessary  to  ad- 
minister the  programs  and  authorities  to  be 
carried  out  through  the  Institute. 

•'(c)  The  programs  to  be  carried  out 
through  the  Institute  shall  be  administered 
so  as  to  encourage  the  broadest  possible  par- 
ticipation of  professionals  and  paraprofee- 
elonals  in  the  fields  of  medicine,  science,  the 
social  sciences,  and  other  reUted  disciplines." 


NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    ON    ALCOHOL    ABUSE    AND 
ALCOHOLISM 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Section  101  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Pre- 
vention, Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1970  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec  101.  (a)  There  Is  established  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 
holism (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  'Institute')  to  administer  the  programs 
and  authorities  assigned  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (hereafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  'Secretary')  by  this 
Act  and  part  C  of  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act.  The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Institute,  shall,  in  carrying  out 
the  piirposes  of  sections  301  and  303  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  with  respect  to 
al:ohol  abuse  and  alcoholism,  develop  and 
conduct  comprehensive  health,  education, 
training,  research,  and  planning  programs 
for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism  and  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  alcohol  abusers  and  alcoholics.  The 
Secretary  shall  carry  out  through  the  Insti- 
tute the  administrative  and  financial  man- 
agement, policy  development  and  planning, 
evaluation,  and  public  information  functions 
which  are  required  for  the  Implementation 
of  such  programs  and  authorities. 

"(b)(1)  The  Institute  shall  be  under  the 
direction  of  a  Director  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  The  Director,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  may  employ  and  prescribe  the 
functions  of  such  officers  and  employees,  in- 
cluding attorneys,  as  are  necessary  to  ad- 
minister the  programs  to  be  carried  out 
through  the  Institute. 

"(c)  The  programs  to  be  carried  out 
through  the  Institute  shall  be  administered 
so  as  to  encourage  the  broadest  possible  par- 
ticipation of  professionals  and  paraprofes- 
ionals  in  the  fields  of  medicine,  science,  the 
social  sciences,  and  other  related  disciplines." 

(b)(1)  Section  102(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  every  three  years 
thereafter"  after  "Act". 

(2)  (A)  Section  102  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3).  by  striking  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (4)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ";  and",  and  by  adding  after  para- 
graph (4)  the  following : 

"(5)  submit  to  Congress  on  or  before  the 
end  of  each  calendar  year  a  reptort  on  the 
extent  to  which  other  Federal  programs  and 
departments  are  concerned  and  dealing 
effectively  with  the  problems  of  alcoliol 
abuse  and  alcoholism. 

Before  submitting  a  rep>ort  under  paragraph 
(5),  the  Secretary  shall  give  each  depart- 
ment and  agency  of  the  Government  which 
(or  a  program  of  which)  is  referred  to  in 
the  report  he  proposes  to  submit  under  such 
paragraph  an  opportunity  to  comment  on 
the  proposed  report;  and  the  Secretary  shall 
include  in  the  report  submitted  to  Congress 
under  such  paragraph  the  comments  re- 
ceived by  him  from  any  such  department  or 
agency  within  30  days  from  the  date  the 
proposed  report  was  submitted  to  such  de- 
partment or  agency.". 

(B)  The  first  report  to  be  submitted  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare under  section  102(6)  of  the  Ck>mprehen- 
sive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Preven- 
tion Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1070  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  De- 
cember 31.  1974. 

NATIONAL   INSTITUTE   ON   DRUG   ABUSE 

Sec.  204.  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 501  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treat- 
ment Act  of  1972  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  There  is  established  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Drug  Abuse  (hereinafter  In  this 


section  referred  to  as  the  'Institute')  t» 
administer  the  programs  and  authorities  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  EducaUon,  and  Wel- 
fare (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  'Secretary')  with  reelect  to  drug 
abuse  prevention  functions.  The  Secre- 
tary, acting  through  the  Institute,  shall. 
In  carrying  out  the  pvu-poses  of  sec- 
tions 301.  302,  and  303  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  with  respect  to  drug 
abuse,  develop  and  conduct  comprehensive 
health,  education,  traimng,  research,  and 
planning  programs  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  for  the  rehabil- 
itation of  drug  abusers.  The  Secretary  shall 
carry  out  through  the  Institute  the  admin- 
istrative and  financial  management,  policy 
development  and  planning,  evaluation,  and 
public  information  functions  which  are  re- 
quired for  the  implementation  of  such  pro- 
grams and  authorities. 

"(b)(1)  The  Institute  shall  be  under  the 
direction  of  a  Director  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  The  Director,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary,  may  employ  and  prescribe  the 
functions  of  such  officers  and  employees.  In- 
cluding attornej's,  as  are  necessary  to  ad- 
minister the  programs  and  authorities  to  be 
carried  out  through  the  Institute.". 
TITLE  ni— TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORM- 
ING AMENDMENTS 

Sec  301.  Section  5108(c)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (10)  (B)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon; 

(2)  by  redesignating  the  paragraph  (10) 
relating  to  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  as  paragraph  (11)  and  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  that 
paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon; 

(3)  by  redesignating  the  paragraph  (10) 
relating  to  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  United 
States  Tax  Court  as  paragraph  (12)  and  by 
striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  that  para- 
graph; 

(4)  by  redesignating  the  ftaragraph  (11) 
relating  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  as  para- 
graph (13)  and  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  that  paragraph  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ";   and";   and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(14)  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  subject  to  the  standards  and 
procedures  prescribed  by  this  chapter,  may 
place  a  total  of  eleven  positions  in  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 
holism in  0&-16,  17,  and  18.". 

Sec  302.  Section  247  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2688J- 
2)  is  repealed. 

Sec  303.  (a)  Section  408  of  the  Drug  Abuse 
Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972  (21  UjS.C. 
1175)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  408.  Confidentiality  of  patient  records 

"(a)  Records  of  the  identity,  diagnosis, 
prognosis,  or  treatment  of  any  patient  which 
are  maintained  in  connection  with  the 
performance  of  any  drug  abuse  prevention 
function  conducted,  regulated,  or  directly  or 
indirectly  assisted  by  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  shall,  except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (e),  be  confidential 
and  be  disclosed  only  for  the  purposes  and 
under  the  circiunstances  expressly  authorized 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(b)  (1)  The  content  of  any  record  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  may  be  disclosed  in 
accordance  with  the  prior  written  consent  of 
the  patient  with  respect  to  whom  such  rec- 
ord is  maintained,  but  only  to  such  extent, 
under  such  circumstances,  and  for  such  pur- 
poses as  may  be  allowed  under  regulations 
prescribed  pursuant  to  subsection  (g). 
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••(2)  Whether  or  not  the  patient,  with 
respect  to  whom  any  given  record  referred 
to  In  subsection  (a)  ot  this  section  Is  main- 
tained, gtvee  bis  written  oonsent,  the  content 
of  such  record  may  be  disclosed  as  follows: 

"(A)  To  medical  personnel  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  meet  a  bona  fide  medical  emer- 
gency. 

"(B)  To  qualified  p»ersonnel  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  scientific  research,  man- 
agement audits,  financial  audits,  or  program 
evaluation,  but  such  personnel  may  not 
Identify,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  Individual 
patient  In  any  report  of  such  research,  audit, 
or  evaluation,  or  otherwise  disclose  patient 
Identities  In  any  manner. 

"(C)  If  authorized  by  an  appropriate  order 
of  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  granted 
after  application  showing  good  cause  there- 
for. In  assessing  good  cause  the  court  shall 
weigh  the  puUlc  Interest  and  the  need  for 
disclosure  against  the  injury  to  the  patient, 
to  the  physlclan-patlent  relationship,  and  to 
the  treatment  services.  Upon  the  granting 
of  such  order,  the  court.  In  determining  the 
extent  to  which  any  disclosure  of  all  or  any 
part  of  any  record  Is  necessary,  shall  Impose 
appropriate  safeguards  stgalnst  unauthorized 
disclosure. 

"(c)  Except  as  authorized  by  a  court  order 
granted  imder  subsection  (b)(2)(C)  of  this 
section,  no  record  referred  to  In  subsection 
(a)  may  be  used  to  Initiate  or  substantiate 
any  crlmmal  charges  against  a  patient  or  to 
conduct   any    mvestlgation    of   a   patient. 

"(d)  The  prohibitions  of  this  section  con- 
tinue to  apply  to  records  concerning  any  In- 
dividual who  has  been  a  patient.  Irrespective 
of  whether  or  when  he  ceases  to  be  a  patient. 

"(e)  The  prohibitions  of  this  section  do 
not  apply  to  any  Interchange  of  records — 

"(1)  within  the  Armed  Forces  or  within 
those  components  of  the  Veterans'  Admln- 
Istatlon  furnishing  health  care  to  veterans, 
or 

"(2)  between  such  components  and  the 
Armed  Forces. 

"(f)  Any  person  who  violates  any  provision 
of  this  section  or  any  regulation  Issued  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $600  Xn  the  case  of  a  first  offense,  and 
not  more  than  •6,000  In  the  case  of  each 
subsequent  offense. 

"(g)  The  Director  of  the  Special  Action 
Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  and  the  heads  of  other  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  substantially 
affected  thereby,  shall  prescribe  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
These  regulations  may  contain  such  defini- 
tions, and  may  provide  for  such  safeguards 
and  procedures.  Including  procedures  and 
criteria  for  the  issuance  and  scope  of  orders 
under  subsection  (b)(2)(C),  as  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Director  are  necessary  or 
proper  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  to  prevent  circumvention  or  evasion 
thereof,  or  to  facilitate  compliance  there- 
with.". 

(b)(1)  Effective  on  the  date  specified  In 
section  104  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and 
Treatment  Act  of  1972  (21  U.S.C.  1104),  the 
first  sentence  of  section  408(g)  of  that  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  1175)  Is  amended  by  striking 
"Director  of  the  Special  Action  Office  for 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare",  and  the  second  sentence  of 
such  section  is  amended  by  striking  "Direc- 
tor" and  Inserting  "Secretary"  In  lieu  thereof. 
(2)  Effective  on  the  date  specified  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  section  408  of 
such  Act  Is  f  turther  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  "The"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  In  subeec- 
tlon  (h)  of  this  section,  the"  In  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (g)  of  such  section; 
and 


(B)  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  the 
following  new  subaectlon: 

"(h)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans*  Af- 
fairs, through  the  Chief  Medical  Director, 
shall,  to  the  maximum  feasible  extent  con- 
sistent with  their  responslblUOes  under  tlUe 
38,  United  States  Code,  prescribe  regulations 
malting  applicable  the  regulations  established 
by  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (g)  of 
this  section  to  records  maintained  In  con- 
nection with  the  provision  of  hospital  care, 
nursing  borne  care,  domiciliary  care,  and 
medical  services  under  such  title  38  to  vet- 
erans suffering  from  drug  abuse.  In  prescrib- 
ing and  Implementing  regulations  pursuant 
to  this  subsection,  the  Administrator  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  consult  with  the  Secretary 
In  order  to  achieve  the  maximum  possible 
coordination  of  the  regulations,  and  the  Im- 
plementation thereof,  which  they  each  pre- 
scribe.". 

(c)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall  submit  to  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  a  full  report  (1)  on  the  regulations 
(Including  guidelines,  policies,  and  proce- 
dures thereunder)  he  has  prescribed  pur- 
suant to  section  408(h)  of  the  Drug  Abuse 
Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972,  (2)  ex- 
plaining the  bases  for  any  Inconsistency  be- 
tween such  regulations  and  the  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  under  section  408(g)  of  that  Act, 
(3)  on  the  extent,  substance,  and  results  of 
his  consultations  with  the  Secretary  respect- 
ing the  prescribing  and  Implementation  of 
the  Administrator's  regulations,  and  (4)  con- 
taining such  reconunendatlons  for  legisla- 
tion and  administrative  actions  as  he  deter- 
mines are  necessary  and  desirable.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  submit  such  report  not 
later  than  sixty  days  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
under  such  section  408(g),  and  shall  timely 
publish  such  report  In  the  Federal  Register. 

(d)  Any  regulation  under  or  with  respect 
to  section  408  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and 
Treatment  Act  of  1972  (21  U.S.C.  1175)  Is- 
sued by  the  Director  of  the  Special  Action 
Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  prior  to  the 
date  specified  In  section  104  of  that  Act  (21 
use.  1104),  whether  Isefore  or  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  remain  In  effect 
until  revoked  or  amended  by  the  Director 
or  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  as  the  case  may  be. 


ORDER  FOR  PRINTING  OP  A  BILL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  11  the  Senate  agreed  to  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  7724,  the  National 
Service  Awards  and  Protection  of  Hu- 
man Subjects  Act.  No  copies  were  printed 
at  the  time.  Because  of  the  unusual  in- 
terest in  the  amendment.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  H  Jl.  7724,  as  amended 
and  passed  by  the  Senate,  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  ACT  OP 
1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1541)  to  provide 
for  the  reform  of  congressional  proce- 
dures with  respect  to  the  enactment  of 
fiscal  measures:  to  provide  ceilings  on 
Federal  expenditures  and  the  natimal 
debt;  to  create  a  budget  committee  in 
each  House;  to  create  a  congressional 
office  of  the  budget,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


AMBNDIIKNT   NO.    473 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  473  and  ask  that  it 
be  read.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
not  a  copy  of  the  amendment  at  the  deslc. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reaidlng  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  vdth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Hartkk's  amendment  (No.  473)  is 
as  follows: 

TITLE  II.  OFFICE  OF  COUNSEL  GENERAL 

DECLARATION    OF    FCKPOSE 

Sec.  201.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  there  Is  a  need  for  a  professional  legal 
counsel  to  the  Congress  learned  In  the  law, 
the  C!onstitutlon,  and  the  legislative  process; 
that  the  Congress  Is  a  coequal  branch  of  the 
United  States  Government  with  specific  pow- 
ers under  article  I  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution; that  the  enacment  of  laws  neces- 
sitates the  continual  review  of  such  laws 
under  the  United  States  Constitution;  that 
representation  of  the  Congress  In  the  coequal 
judiciary  branch  In  all  matters  of  law  and 
fact  Is  now  a  function  of  the  coequal  branch, 
the  executive;  that  to  Insure  the  continued 
equality  of  the  three  branches  of  Government 
under  the  United  States  Constitution  and  to 
advise  Members  of  the  constitutionality  of 
proposed  legislation.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to 
be  the  intent  of  Congress  to  establish  with 
the  legislative  branch  an  Office  of  the  Counsel 
General  which  will  carry  out  the  purposes 
herein  set  forth. 

ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec.  202.  (a)  There  Is  established  In  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government  the 
Office  of  Counsel  General  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Office") ; 

(b)  There  shall  be  in  the  Office  a  Coun- 
sel General  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Counsel")  and  a  Deputy  Counsel  General 
( hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Deputy  Coun- 
sel"), each  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  confirmed  by  a  majority  vote  of  each 
House; 

( c )  The  Counsel  and  Deputy  Counsel  shall 
be  chosen  without  regard  to  political  affilia- 
tion and  solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Office; 

(d)  The  Office  shall  be  under  the  control 
and  supervision  of  the  Counsel,  and  shall 
have  a  seal  adopted  by  blm.  The  Deputy 
Counsel  shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be 
assigned  to  him  by  the  Counsel,  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  Act,  and  during  the  absence 
or  mcapaclty  of  the  Counsel,  or  during  a  va- 
cancy m  that  office,  shaU  act  as  the  Coim- 
sel; 

(e)  The  annual  compensation  of  the  Coun- 
sel shall  be  the  same  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress. The  annual  compensation  of  the  Dep- 
uty Counsel  shall  be  at  the  rate  provided  for 
level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  In  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

(f)  No  person  may  serve  as  Counsel  or 
Deputy  Counsel  while  a  candidate  for  or 
holder  of  any  elected  office,  whether  local. 
State,  or  Federal,  or  while  engaged  In  any 
other  business,  vocation,  or  employment; 

(g)  The  terms  of  office  of  the  Counsel  and 
the  Deputy  Counsel  first  appointed  shall  ex- 
pire on  January  31,  1977.  The  term  of  office  of 
Counsel  and  Deputy  Counsel  subsequently 
appointed  shall  expire  on  January  31  every 
four  years  thereafter.  Except  In  the  case  of 
his  removal  under  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (h),  a  Counsel  or  Deputy  Counsel  may 
serve  untU  his  successor  Is  appointed. 

(h)  The  Counsel  or  Deputy  Counsel  may 
be  removed  at  any  time  by  a  Joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
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when,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Congress,  either 
has  become  permanently  Incapacitated,  or 
has  been  guilty  of  any  felony,  misconduct,  or 
fcny  other  conduct  Involving  moral  turpitude. 

DOTIES  OF  THE  COUNSEL  CENEkAL 

SEC.  203.  (a)  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the 
Counsel  General,  under  such  rules  as  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  may  JolnUy 
prescribe  from  time  to  time,  to: 

(1)  Render  to  committees.  Members,  and 
dlsbursmg  officers  of  the  Congress,  the  Comp- 
troller General,  and  other  officers  exclusively 
within  the  legislative  branch,  legal  opinions 
upon  questions  arising  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States: 

(2)  Render  to  committee  and  Members  ad- 
vice with  respect  to  the  purpose  and  effect  of 
provisions  contained  in  Acts  of  the  Congress, 
or  to  be  inserted  In  proposed  legislative 
measures; 

(3)  Perform  such  duties  with  respect  to 
legislative  review  of  executive  actions  as  shall 
be  prescribed  by  such  rules: 

(4)  Appear  as  amicus  curiae,  upon  the  re- 
quest, or  with  the  approval,  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives,  In  any  action  pend- 
ing In  any  court  of  the  United  States  in 
which  there  is  placed  In  Issue  the  constitu- 
tional validity  or  Interpretation  of  any  Act 
of  the  Congress,  or  the  validity  of  any  official 
proceeding  of  or  action  taken  by  either  House 
of  Congress  or  by  any  committee,  Member, 
officer,  office,  or  agency  of  the  Congress;  and 

(5)  Represent,  upon  the  request,  or  with 
the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, either  House  of  Congress  or  any 
committee.  Member,  officer,  office,  or  agency, 
of  the  Congress  In  any  legal  action  pending 
In  any  covut  of  the  United  States  to  which 
such  House  committee.  Member,  officer,  of- 
fice, or  agency  Is  a  party  and  In  which  there 
Is  placed  In  Issue  the  validity  of  any  official 
proceedmg  of  or  action  taken  by  such  House, 
committee.  Member,  officer,  office  or  agency. 

(b)  Upon  receipt  of  written  notice  from 
the  Counsel  to  the  effect  that  he  has  under- 
taken pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (5)  of  thi^ 
section  to  perform  any  such  specified,  repre- 
sentational service  with  respect  to  any  des- 
ignated action  or  proceeding  pending  or  to 
be  Instituted  In  a  court  of  the  United  States, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  be  relieved  of  re- 
sponsibility and  shall  have  no  authority  to 
perform  such  service  in  such  action  or  pro- 
ceedmg except  at  the  request  or  with  the 
approval  of  the  Counsel  General. 

(c)  The  Counsel  General  shall  seek  the  as- 
sistance and  cooperation  of  a  Member,  com- 
mittee, officer,  office,  or  agency  In  all  pro- 
ceedings under  this  Act  when  such  Member, 
committee,  officer,  office,  or  agency  Is  a  party 
to  an  action  or  has  a  present  or  future  Inter- 
est In  the  action. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  the  Counsel  General  Is 
authorized  to— 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  Assistant  Counsels  General,  clerks,  and 
other  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  Office.  Assistant  Counsels 
General  shall  be  appointed  without  reference 
to  political  affiliations  and  solely  on  the  basis 
of  fitness  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Office; 

(2)  to  make,  promulgate,  issue,  rescind, 
and  amend  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  l)e  necessary  to  carry  out  the  duties  of 
the  Office  under  this  Act; : 

(3)  delegate  authority  for  the  performance 
of  any  such  duty  to  any  officer  or  employee 
of  such  Office; 

(4)  obtam  the  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code; 

(6)  use  the  United  States  maUs  in  the 
same  manner  and  upon  the  same  conditions 


as  other  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States. 

AtrrHORTZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  205.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Office  of  the  Counsel 
General  such  sums  as  may  be  required  for 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  Counsel 
General  under  this  Act.  Amounts  so  appro- 
priated shall  be  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  on  vouchers  approved  by  the 
Counsel  General. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Office  of  Counsel  General,  or 
what  my  be  called  Congressional  Counsel 
General. 

This  is  not  a  new  measure  before  the 
Senate;  it  is  one  which  I  have  been  pro- 
posing for  a  number  of  years.  Our  Con- 
stitution states  that  the  Legislature  is  a 
coequal  branch  of  the  Government.  How- 
ever, at  the  present  time,  in  regard  to 
interpretation  of  the  laws  or  other  mat- 
ters affecting  the  Legislature,  the  Con- 
gress has  had  to  rely  upon  one  of  two 
procedures:  either  to  depend  on  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  as 
a  part  of  the  executive  branch,  to  inter- 
pret and  present  congressional  intent, 
or  ask  for  the  appointment  of  special 
committees,  such  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Watergate  Committee. 

I  have  discussed  the  Office  of  Counsel 
General  with  the  floor  manager,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, and  he  has  indicated,  on  his  own 
volition,  that  he  intends  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  my  proposition.  However,  I  would 
like  to  have  that  stated  for  the  Record 
as  conclusive  evidence  that  the  matter 
will  be  given  the  attention  it  deserves. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  is  correct. 
He  has  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  an 
Office  of  Counsel  General  for  Congress.  I 
might  state  that,  prior  to  the  time  the 
present  measure  was  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Sep- 
aration of  Powers  had  made  arrange- 
ments to  conduct  a  hearing  on  such  bills, 
I  believe  next  week,  and  I  invite  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  to  ap- 
pear as  a  witness  at  that  hearing. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina  for 
those  assurances,  and  I  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

AMENDME  IT  NO.  468 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  468,  and  ask  that  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Hartke's  amendment  (No.  468)  is 
as  follows: 

TITLE    II — OFFICE    OF   CONSTITUENT 
ASSISTANCE 

DECLARATION    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec  201.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  there  Is  a  need  for  a  more  explicit  and 
reasonable  method  of  handling  constituent 
Inquiries  to  the  various  Members;  and  that 
the  bureaucratic  process  In  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment Is  such  that  the  citizenry  Is  unable 
to  ascertain  the  appropriate  remedy  to  pur- 
sue In  cases  of  grievances;  that  the  varloiis 
Issues  which  concern  the  citizenry  are  so  nu- 
merous that  an  analysis  of  these  Issues  will 
lead  to  an  Informed  representation;  and  that 
the  staffs  of  the  various  Members  are  unable 
to  expertly  assist  their  constituents.  In  order 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  constituents  of  the 
Members  and  to  establish  a  framework  of 
national  Issue  analysis  within  which  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Congress  persons  can  be  made 
In  a  consistent  and  considered  manner,  and 
to  stimulate  an  informed  awareness  of  the 
national  priorities.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  mtent  of  Congress  to  estabUsh  an  office 
within  the  Congress  which  will  carry  out  the 
purposes  herein  set  forth. 

ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec.  202.  (a)  There  Is  established  In  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government  the  Of- 
fice of  Constituent  Assistance  (heremafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Office") . 

(b)  There  shall  be  In  the  Office  a  Director 
of  Constituent  Assistance  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Director")  and  an  Assistant 
Director  of  Constituent  Assistance  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Assistant  Director") , 
each  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  confirmed  by  a  majority  vote  of  each 
House. 

(c)  The  Office  shall  be  under  the  control 
and  supervision  of  the  Director,  and  shall 
have  a  seal  adopted  by  him.  The  Assistant 
Director  shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be 
assigned  to  him  by  the  Director,  and  during 
the  absence  or  incapacity  of  the  Director,  or 
during  a  vacancy  in  that  office,  shall  act  as 
the  Director. 

(d)  No  person  may  serve  as  Director  or 
Assistant  Director  whUe  a  candidate  for  or 
holder  of  any  elected  office,  whether  local. 
State,  or  Federal,  or  while  engaged  In  any 
other  business,  vocation,  or  employment. 

(e)  The  annual  compensation  of  the  Direc- 
tor shall  be  at  the  rate  provided  for  level  III 
of  the  Execuiive  Schedule  In  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code.  The  annual  compensa- 
tion of  the  Assistant  Director  shall  be  at  the 
rate  provided  for  level  IV  of  such  Executive 
Schedule. 

(f  I  The  terms  of  office  for  the  Director  and 
the  Assistant  Director  first  appomted  shall 
expire  on  January  31,  1977.  The  terms  of  of- 
hce  of  Directors  and  Assistant  Directors  sub- 
sequently appointed  shall  expire  on  Janu- 
ary 31  every  four  years  thereafter.  Except  In 
the  case  of  his  removal  under  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (g),  a  Director  or  Assistant 
Director  may  serve  until  his  successor  is 
appointed. 

(g)  The  Director  or  Assistant  Director  may 
be  removed  at  any  time  by  a  Joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate  and  Hoxise  of  Representatives, 
when,  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Congress,  either 
has  become  permanently  Incapacitated,  or 
has  been  guilty  of  any  felony,  misconduct,  or 
any  other  conduct  Involving  moral  turpitude. 

(h)  The  professional  staff  members,  in- 
cluding the  Director  and  Assistant  Director, 
shall  be  persons  selected  without  regard  to 
political  affiliations  who,  as  a  result  of  train- 
ing, experience,  and  attainments,  are  excep- 
tionally qualified  to  execute  the  purpose  of 
the  Office. 

DUTIES    or   THE    DIRECTOR    AND    ASSISTANT 
DIRECTOR 

Sec  203.  (a)  Upon  the  request  of  any  Mem- 
ber of  either  House  of  Congress,  or  the  re- 
quest of  any  standing  committee,  special 
committee,  or  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  of  the  Senate,  or  any 
joint  committee  of  the  Congress,  the  Director 
is  authorized — 

(1)  to  conduct  or  cause  to  be  conducted. 
In  such  manner  as  he  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate, an  appropriate  Investigation  of 
any  administrative  action  not  exempted  un- 
der section  205,  which  might  be — 
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(A)  contrary  to  law  or  regulation; 

(B)  unreaeonable,  unfair,  oppressive,  or 
tnooofllsteiit  wltb  the  genercil  course  of  an 
BdmlnlstntlYc  agency's  functioning; 

(C)  Tn*ftrK*"  In  law  or  arbitrary  In  ascer- 
telnmenta  of  facts; 

(D)  ln4>roper  m  motivation  or  based  on 
Irrelevant  considerations; 

(E)  unclear  or  Inadequately  explained 
Vben  nnaoDB  should  have  been  revealed; 

(F)  Inefflclency  performed;   or 
(O)  otherwise  objectionable; 

(3)  prepare  a  complete  report  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  Investigation,  and  furnish  a  copy 
of  the  report  to  the  requesting  Member  or 
committee  and  furnish  a  copy  of  the  report 
to  the  head  of  the  agency  concerned  with  a 
request  for  a  reply,  and  whenever  he  deter- 
mines not  to  investigate,  inform  the  re- 
questing Member  or  committee  of  his 
determination,  with  his  reasons  therefor; 
and 

(3)  prepare  such  Interim  reports  to  the 
CSongress  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  cause  to  be  Issued 
•  questionnaire  each  week  to  each  Member 
and  committee  which  shall  request  InfcHrma- 
tlon  pertaining  to  a  list  of  Issues  which  each 
recipient  shall  promptly  return  to  the  Di- 
rector indicating  the  number  of  constituent 
Inquiries  on  each   Issue.  The  qucsstionnaire 


(1)  be  without  regard  to  political  affilia- 
tion; 

(3)  contain  available  space  for  the  addi- 
tion of  Issues; 

(3)  contain  space  for  comments  peculiar 
to  regional  analysis;  and 

(4)  reflect  patterns  peculiar  to  a  single 
Issue. 

rxjNcnoNs 

Skc.  304.  (a)  The  Office  shall  make  such 
studies  as  it  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  section  301.  Primary  empha- 
sis shall  be  given  to  supplying  such  analysis 
as  will  be  moat  useful  to  the  Congress  in 
voting  on  the  measures  which  come  before 
it,  and  on  providing  the  framework  and 
overview  of  priority  considerations  within 
which  a  n>eaningful  consideration  of  indi- 
vidual measures  can  be  undertaken. 

(b)  The  Office  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  first  Monday  of  each  month, 
unless  a  legal  holiday  in  which  case  the  first 
working  day  thereafter,  and  annually  on 
March  1  of  each  year,  a  report  on  constitu- 
ent Inquiries  and  copies  of  such  reports  shall 
be  furnished  to  each  committee  and  each 
Member  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  reports  shall   contain — 

(1)  an  index  of  the  Issues  and  the  total 
number  of  inquiries  per  each  issue  as  fur- 
nished by  the  office  of  each  Member  and 
committee; 

(3)  Issues  under  investigation  by  the 
Office,  and  the  agency  Involved;   tmd 

(3)  recommendations  concerning  priorities 
among  Federal  programs  and  courses  of  ac- 
tion. Including  the  identification  of  those 
programs  and  courses  of  action  which  should 
be  given  greatest  priority  and  those  which 
could  more  properly  be  deferred  as  reflebt«d 
by  the  constituent  inquiries. 

KXBMFTEO     MATTSKS 

Sec.  306.  No  complaint  shall  be  subject  to 
Investigation  by  the  Director  under  the  pro- 
vlsUMis  of  this  Act  if  such  complaint  in- 
volves— 

<A)  any  administrative  action  concerning 
the  appointment,  removal,  discipline,  bene- 
fits, or  other  personnel  matters  with  respect 


(1)  any  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States; 

(3)  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States; 

(B)  any  administrative  action,  which  oc- 
curred more  than  one  year  prior  to  the  date 
on  which  the  person  complaining  of  such 
action  had  actual  notice  thereof,  except  in 


unxisual  circumstances,  the  Director  may  in- 
vestigate a  complaint  of  an  administrative 
action  that  would  otherwise  be  exempt  un- 
der this  paragraph; 

(C)  any  administrative  action  based  upon 
a  complaint  which  the  Director  determines, 
at  his  discretion,  to  be  trivial,  frivolous, 
vexatious,  or  not  made  in  good  faith. 

OEFINmONS 

Sec.  206.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term— 

(A)  "administrative  action"  Includes  ac- 
tion, omission,  decision,  recommendation, 
practice,  or  procedure; 

(B)  "agency"  means  each  authority  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  whether 
or  not  it  is  within  or  subject  to  review  by 
another  agency,  and  any  officer,  or  member 
thereof  acting  or  purporting  to  act  in  the 
exercise  of  his  official  duties,  but  does  not 
Include — 

(1)  the  President; 
(3)  the  Congress; 

(3)  the  courts  of  the  United  States; 

(4)  the  governments  of  the  territories  or 
possessions  of  the  United  States; 

(5)  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; 

(6)  agencies  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  parties  or  of  representatives  of  orga- 
nizations of  the  parties  to  the  disputes  de- 
termined by  them; 

(7)  courts-martial  and  military  commis- 
sions; or 

(8)  military  authority  exercised  in  the  field 
In  time  of  war  or  national  emergency. 

ADmNISTRAUVE   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  207.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  the  Director  is  author- 
ized to — 

(1)  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  attorneys,  clerks,  and  other  personnel 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  Office,  and  such  personnel  shall  be  em- 
ployed without  reference  to  political  affilia- 
tions and  solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  office; 

(3)  to  make,  promulgate,  issue,  rescind, 
and  amend  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  duties  of 
the  Office  under  this  Act; 

(3)  delegate  authority  for  the  performance 
of  any  such  duty  to  any  officer  or  employee 
of  such  Office; 

(4)  request  such  Information,  data,  and 
reports  from  any  agency  as  the  Director  may 
from  time  to  time  require  and  as  may  be 
produced  consistent  with  other  law; 

(5)  hold  private  discussions  or  meetings 
with  either  the  i)erson  complaining  of  an  ad- 
ministrative action  under  investigation  or 
officers  or  employees  of  the  agency  concerned, 
or  both; 

(6)  prepare  and  submit  annually  to  the 
President,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  President  pro 
ten^>ore  of  the  Senate  a  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Office  during  the  previous  year; 

(7)  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code; 
and 

(8)  use  the  United  States  mails  in  the 
same  manner  and  upon  the  same  conditions 
as  other  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

(b)  Upon  request  made  by  the  Director 
each  agency  is  authorized  to  make  its  infor- 
mation, data,  and  reports  (including  sugges- 
tions, estimates,  and  statistics)  available  to 
the  greatest  practical  extent  consistent  with 
other  laws  to  the  Director  in  the  performance 
of  his  functions. 

(c)  Section  2107  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  the  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7); 

(3)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
g^ph  (8)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "and";  and 


(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(0)  the  Director,  Assistant  Director,  and 
employees  of  the  Office  of  Constituent 
Assistance.". 

ETTECT   or   OTHER    UIWS 

Sec.  208.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  in  addition  to  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law  or  regulation  under  which  any  remedy  or 
right  of  i^peal  is  provided  for  any  person, 
or  any  procedure  Is  provided  for  the  inquiry 
Into  or  investigation  of  any  matter,  and 
nothing  in  this  Act  shall  limit  or  affect  any 
such  remedy,  right  of  appeal,  or  procedure. 
TTie  powers  conferred  on  the  Director  by 
this  Act  may  be  exercised  by  him  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law  to  the 
effect  that  any  administrative  action  or  omis- 
sion shall  be  final  or  that  no  appeal  shall  lie 
in  reelect  thereof. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF   APPROPRIATION 

Sec  209.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Office  of  Constituent 
Assistance  such  sums  as  may  be  required  for 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  Office 
under  this  Act.  Amounts  so  appropriated 
shall  be  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  on  vouchers  approved  by  the  Office 
of  Constituent  Assistance. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  also  seeks  congressional  re- 
forms similar  to  mine,  and  would  estab- 
lish the  previous  amendment,  an  Office 
of  Constituent  Assistance. 

The  purpose  of  my  sunendment  is  to 
find  a  more  explicit  and  efficient  method 
to  deal  with  the  work  of  the  Congress.  We 
have  at  present  staff  members  spending 
a  great  deal  of  time  doing  casework. 
They  are  trying  to  assure  that  constit- 
uents receive  proper  attention  from  the 
massive  governmental  bureaucracy. 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Separation  of  Powers  with  the  act- 
ing floor  manager,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin). 
He  has  assured  me  that  hearings  will  be 
held  on  this  proposal.  I  should  like  the 
assurance  of  the  floor  manager  that  such 
hearings  will  be  held  at  a  time  con- 
venient to  the  committee. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  has  a  bill  to  establish 
an  Office  of  Constituent  Assistance.  The 
staff  has  had  consultations  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf)  ,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Budgeting,  Manage- 
ment, and  Expenditures,  and  he  has 
agreed  to  held  hearings  on  that  concept 
as  speedily  as  possible.  I  can  assure  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  that  if  he  does  not 
press  his  amendment  to  S.  1541,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Government  Operations 
will  conduct  speedy  hearings  on  the  con- 
cept put  forward  in  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina. Hearings  on  both  amendments 
which  I  have  proposed  are  preferential  to 
proceeding  with  them  here  on  the  floor 
at  this  time.  With  tliat  assurance,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  amendment  No. 
468  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abourezx)  .  Before  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered,  the  Chair  will  state  that  the 
Senator  has  a  right  to  withdraw  his 
tunendment  without  asking  unanimous 
consent. 

The  amendment  is  withdrawn. 
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Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  two  statements 
concerning  the  two  amendments  I  have 
just  offered  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Hartke 
a  legal  counsel  for  the  congress 

The  founding  fathers  of  our  nation  pro- 
vided that  the  powers  of  the  United  States 
government  be  distributed  among  the  Legis- 
lative, Executive,  and  Judicial  branches.  By 
this  separation  of  powers  and  a  number  of 
checks  and  balances,  the  writers  of  the  Con- 
stitution hoped  to  avoid  excessive  concen- 
tration of  power  which  would  lead  to  abuse. 
This  system  has  stood  the  test  of  time  be- 
cause It  has  allowed  for  flexibility  and  change 
In  a  world  in  which  enormous  changes  have 
taken  place.  To  meet  the  changes,  major 
shifts  of  power  from  the  States  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  from  the  Legislative  branch 
to  the  Executive  branch  have  taken  place. 
These  shifts  in  power  have  to  some  extent 
been  necessary  to  cope  with  the  problems  of 
our  age.  The  Courts  have  kept  in  step  with 
the  times  by  challenging  the  encroachment 
of  the  Federal  Government  upon  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  citizens.  The  Executive  has 
grown  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  modern 
society.  However,  the  Legislative  branch  has 
not  kept  In  step  with  these  developments  and 
has  not  acted  to  preserve  Its  domain  in  a 
changing  world.  Consequently  the  doctrine 
of  separation  of  powers  and  the  doctrine  of 
checks  and  balances  are  threatened  by  the 
fact  that  the  Legislative  branch  has  not 
developed  the  means  of  dealing  with  the  vast 
amount  of  power  in  the  Executive  bureauc- 
racy. 

As  the  volume  of  business,  size,  and  nvimber 
of  agencies  and  departments  in  the  Executive 
branch  has  proliferated.  Congress  has  been 
forced  to  allow  the  Executive  branch  to  de- 
velop its  own  rules,  regulations,  and  pro- 
cedures, while  at  the  same  time  relying  more 
and  more  upon  the  Executive  branch  to 
supply  it  with  the  Information  needed  to 
legislate  on  complex  subjects.  As  the  size  of 
this  Executive  leviathan  has  grown  to  power- 
ful proportions.  Congress  has  done  little  to 
see  that  it  remains  responsive  to  Congres- 
sional oversight  and  thus  to  the  people. 
Today  the  Legislative  powers  of  Congress  are 
In  fact  threatened  by  the  vastness  of  the 
Executive  complex. 

There  is  an  increasing  need  for  Congress 
to  expand  its  watchfulness  not  in  order  to 
interfere  with  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
Executive  branch,  but  to  Insiu-e  its  proper 
functioning  by  timely  action  to  prevent  ab- 
dication of  its  powers  and  abuse  of  powers 
delegated  to  the  Executive  agencies.  When 
Congress  has  been  specific  in  its  delegations 
of  power,  the  agencies  concerned  have  tended 
to  be  more  able  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
tasks  at  hand.  By  the  same  token,  agency 
performance  should  be  Improved  If  Congress 
has  a  means  to  Indicate  when  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  have  lost  sight  of  the 
direction  Congress  has  set  fortli. 

The  conflicts  between  the  Interests  of  Con- 
gress and  thosf  of  the  Executive  branch  have 
increased  with  the  proliferation  of  depart- 
ments and  agea^ies  designed  to  serve  special 
constituencies.  These  constituencies  repre- 
sent separate  interests,  which  makes  it  in- 
creasingly necessary  for  Congress  to  have 
someone  who  can  speak  not  for  the  constitu- 
encies which  become  involved  in  the  daily 
administering  of  legislation,  but  for  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  who  sought  the  legis- 
lation In  the  first  place.  Congress  has  always 
depended  upon  the  Courts  and  litigation  to 
control  the  Executive  branch,  and  upon  the 
Justice  I>epartment,  which  is  simply  another 
arm  of  the  Executive,  to  represent  the  view 
of  Congress  before  the  Courts.  However,  In 
view  of  the  vast  changes  which  have  taken 


place  in  recent  years,  the  time  has  now  come 
to  equip  Congress  with  the  tools  needed  to 
challenge  the  grow-lng  supremacy  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive in  this  area. 

There  have  been  cases  in  which  there  has 
been  a  sufficient  conflict  of  interest  between 
Congress  and  the  Executive,  or  sufficient  spe- 
cial Interest  by  Congress,  to  make  It  desirable 
for  special  counsel  for  the  Congress'  to  be 
appointed  to  appear  before  the  Courts  as 
amicus  curiae.  It  Is  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
enact  legislation,  and  there  is  certainly 
enough  work  in  this  area  to  keep  It  busy, 
but  Congress  needs  assistance  in  seeing  that 
the  legislation  once  passed  actually  becomes 
the  law  and  remains  the  law.  This  is  not 
to  suggest  that  the  enforcement  of  laws  or 
the  Interpretation  of  laws  Is  the  proper  do- 
main of  Congress,  nor  that  the  Courts  have 
an  obligation  to  read  statutes  the  way  Con- 
gress reads  a  statute.  Indeed  Congress  does 
not  always  have  one  clear  intention,  nor  has 
its  intention  always  been  expressed  clearly 
In  the  law  it  enacts.  However,  in  an  age  where 
executive  powers  have  become  so  extensive, 
the  Courts  should  be  eager  to  seek  the  view- 
point of  Congress  on  Its  laws  in  order  to 
offset  the  growing  power  of  the  Executive, 
and  it  should  be  the  practice  for  Congress 
to  present  its  view  before  the  Courts  if  It 
so  chooses. 

At  present  the  Justice  Department  repre- 
sents the  "United  States"  in  Court  proceed- 
ings, and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  However, 
the  Courts,  like  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, have  always  been  concerned  about  the 
absolute  power  of  the  man  who  not  only  en- 
forces the  law  but  can  also  make  the  law 
he  will  enforce.  Thus,  since  the  Justice  De- 
partment acting  as  a  party  to  a  case  often 
presents  the  view  of  the  Executive  branch 
that  has  made  the  regulations  involved  in 
the  outcome  of  the  case,  it  would  seem  to  be 
only  appropriate  for  the  Courts  to  consult 
Congress  which  made  the  law  as  to  whether 
those  regulations  were  an  appropriate  exer- 
cise of  Its  delegation  of  authority.  A  Counsel 
for  the  Congress  would  not  be  in  the  business 
of  enforcing  the  law,  but  rather  he  would 
provide  an  authoritative  Interpretation  of 
the  laws  on  behalf  of  the  institution  of  Con- 
gress rather  than  for  the  Courts  to  rely  solely 
upon  the  Justice  Department  or  another 
party  to  the  case.  The  Court  In  the  final 
analysis  is  to  make  the  decision  In  the  case 
as  to  which  view  of  the  law  will  be  held 
valid,  but  it  will  be  after  listening  to  argu- 
ments, not  only  by  the  Executive  branch,  but 
by  the  Congress  as  well. 

Thus,  in  some  cases,  a  remedy  to  abuse  of 
Executive  powers  may  be  found  by  the  pres- 
entation of  Congressional  Intent  to  the  Court. 
Hov.-ever.  there  often  Is  no  real  remedy  to  be 
obtained  from  a  Court.  In  these  cases  which 
involve  resolutions  on  foreign  afTairs  or  cases 
which  are  still  at  an  earlier  stage  of  executive 
rule  making.  If  members  and  Committees  of 
Congress  could  obtain  the  legal  opinion  of  its 
Counsel  upon  matters  In  dispute,  some  re- 
straining Influence  might  be  exerted  upon 
the  Executive  branch. 

To  summai-lze.  Congress  needs'a  voice  after 
legislation  has  been  passed.  This  voice  is  that 
of  a  lawyer  who  will  go  before  the  Courts  and 
represent  the  Congress  Just  as  a  private  law- 
yer does,  but  he  will  not,  except  In  excep- 
tional cases  such  as  contempt  of  Congress, 
actually  Intervene  or  initiate  a  case.  Like  a 
private  lawj-er,  he  will  have  functions  as  an 
advisor  to  Congress  and  in  the  presentation 
of  legal  opinions  to  Committees  or  Members 
of  Congress  he  will  indicate  whether  the  laws 
which  Congress  has  adopted  are  being  re- 
spected by  the  Executive  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment. I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
to  establish  a  legal  counsel  for  Congress. 

The  Counsel  of  Congress  should  be  the 
finest  legal  counsel  Congress  can  obtain.  Al- 
though this  proposal  limits  his  term  of  of- 
fice to  foiu-  years,  it  is  probable  that  he 
would  remain  In  office  even  as  the  compo- 


sition of  Congress  changes.  That  is  not  only 
because  his  appointment  is  to  be  made  with- 
out regard  to  political  affiliation,  but  also 
because  Congress  would  hesitate  to  remove 
a  man  who  conscientiously  attempted  to  as- 
certain the  meaning  of  legislation  and  rep- 
resent the  Interest  of  Congress  as  an  in- 
stitution. Congress  would  hesitate  to  po- 
litically devalue  an  office  which  would  ije 
so  valuable  to  it.  It  is  not,  however,  in- 
conceivable that  Congress  may  decide  that 
its  Counsel  has  failed  to  maintain  those 
high  standards  which  It  hopes.  In  such  cases, 
it  would  lie  in  Congressional  interest  to 
name  a  new  man.  Thus,  the  power  of  the 
Congressional  Counsel  would  be  directly  pro- 
portional to  his  loyalty  to  ascertaining  as 
accurately  as  possible  the  meaning  and  In- 
tent of  legislation. 

There  are  certain  built-in  checks  on  the 
Counsel  General.  First,  he  must  have  the 
authority  of  either  the  House  or  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  to  enter  a  Court  as  an 
amicus.  Secondly,  his  position  as  an  amicus 
is  limited  to  presenting  the  viewpoint  of 
Congress  on  the  constitutionality  of  Its  laws 
and  to  representing  Congress  in  assisting  the 
Courts  to  ascertaUi  the  meaning  of  Its  legis- 
lation. To  the  extent  that  his  views  on  the 
meaning  of  legislation  are  solidly  based,  he 
will  become  respected  by  the  Courts.  How- 
ever, to  the  extent  that  he  would  come 
under  control  of  some  political  faction,  he 
would  tend  to  be  disregarded  by  the  Courts. 

There  will  be  a  great  deal  of  restraint  act- 
ing on  any  man\.who  dares  to  present  the 
legislative  intent  oC  Congress  and  act  as  the 
lawyer  representing  ^Jbngress.  Like  a  private 
lawyer  he  must  represent  his  own  client,  and 
also  be  persuasive  to  the  Court.  It  is  indee<l 
the  quality  of  the  Counsel  w-hich  would 
determine  his  success.  Furthermore,  there 
is  essentially  nothing  new  in  his  function 
since  the  Congress  already  has  someone  in- 
terpreting Its  intent  in  the  form  of  the 
Attorney  General." However,  no  matter  how 
fine  a  lawyer  he  may  be,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  still  a  part  of  the  Executive  branch 
which  the  Congress  is  seeking  to  control  and 
cannot  escape  representing  the  interests  of 
tlie  Executive  branch.  In  an  age  where  the 
volume  of  business  has  l>ecome  so  great  that 
Congress  cannot  maintain  a  watchful  eye 
over  all  the  executive  agencies,  the  idea  that 
the  Attorney  General  can  present  the  view 
of  Congressional  Intent  is  in  effect  to  allow 
the  administrative  agencies  of  the  govern- 
ment to  have  more  and  more  opportunity  to 
promulgate  law  at  variance  with  the  will  of 
Congress.  Much  of  the  history  of  adminis- 
trative law  centers  around  the  question  of 
the  delegation  of  authority  of  a  growing  and 
complex  society.  Tills  delegation  of  authority 
has  often  been  necessary.  However,  the 
Courts  in  their  development  of  administra- 
tive law  have  laid  down  limitations  on  the 
powers  of  the  legislative  agencies  to  make 
their  own  law.  The  delegation  doctrine  may 
at  times  seem  rather  broad,  but  the  Idea  re- 
mains that  Congress  must  not  abdicate  Its 
powers  wholesale  to  the  Executive  branch. 
The  Congressional  Counsel  General  might  be 
considered  as  an  additional  check  against 
the  Executive  power  in  support  of  that  doc- 
trine. 

The  precedent  for  such  an  officer  in  the 
Legislative  branch  comes  in  part  from  the 
existence  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
which  functions  as  an  agency  of  Congress. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  under  the 
Comptroller  General  makes  Independent  ex- 
aminations of  the  way  that  government 
agencies  fulfill  their  financial  responsibili- 
ties. The  Comptroller  General  has  access, 
with  limited  exceptions,  to  the  papers  of  al! 
departments.  He  also  determines  accounting 
procedures,  settles  accounts  for  disbursing 
and  collecting  officers,  and  renders  decisions 
on  the  legality  of  expenditures  of  public 
funds.  In  many  respects  the  Congressional 
Coun.sel  General  would  be  far  more  limited 
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tban  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  In  that  he  will 
h&Te  no  access  to  papers  nor  will  be  have 
any  decislon-niaklng  powers  affecting  the 
other  branches  of  the  gOTemment. 
The  functions  of  the  congressional  counsel 
general 

The  Counsel  for  Congress  under  my  amend- 
Uient  will  perform  functions  at  several  stages 
of  the  legal  process  subject  to  "such  rules  as 
tbe  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Sen- 
ate tmd  House  of  Representatives  may  pre- 
scribe jointly  from  time  to  time." 

Plrst  oi  all,  tbe  Congressional  Counsel  Gen- 
eral would  "perform  such  duties  with  respect 
to  legislative  review  of  executive  actions  as 
shall  be  prescribed  by  such  rules."  Congress 
Often  fails  to  take  Into  account  all  the  factors 
which  later  arise  in  the  administration  of 
legislation.  In  order  to  encourage  the  Admin- 
istrative agencies  and  depaj-tments  to  respect 
Congressional  legislation,  Congress  must  do 
a  far  better  Job  of  legislative  oversight.  Tbus, 
the  Counsel  of  Congress  could  assist  Congress 
in  th»  initiation  of  new  and  corrective  legis- 
lation. By  reviewing  the  actions  of  Courts  and 
administrative  agencies,  he  will  uncover  areas 
of  policy  where  there  is  no  existing  legisla- 
tion, where  the  existing  legislation  is  unclear, 
or  where  legislation  is  in  effect  being  made 
by  the  Executive.  Each  year  the  Counsel 
could  present  to  Congress  an  agenda  of  law 
revisions  with  recommendations  and  alter- 
Xkatlves  to  be  considered.  This  would  greatly 
help  Congress  perform  its  oversight  and  leg- 
islative review  function.  Emphasis  upon  this 
particular  role  of  the  Counsel  General  may 
very  well  reduce  the  role  be  will  have  to  play 
In  subsequent  Court  proceedings. 

Seccmdly,  the  Counsel  of  Congress  would 
"render  to  committees  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress advice  with  respect  to  the  purpose  and 
effect  of  provisions  contained  In  Acts  of  the 
Congress  or  to  be  Inserted  in  proposed  legis- 
lative measures."  Thus,  the  Counsel  would 
provide  upon  request  confidential  advisories 
ctn  the  effects  and  constitutionality  of  pro- 
poeed  legislation  during  the  legislative  proc- 
ess so  that  legislation  will  have  more  likeli- 
bood  of  having  effect  and  being  enforced. 

Third,  the  Counsel  of  Congress  would  "ren- 
der to  committees.  Members,  and  disbursing 
oOcers  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the  Comp- 
troller General,  legal  opinions  upon  questions 
arising  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
tbe  United  States."  The  Congressional  Coun- 
sel General,  through  the  rendering  of  legal 
opinions  upon  the  laws  of  Congress  to  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  will  provide  a  way  for 
Members  and  committees  of  Congress  to  pre- 
sent an  autborltatlve  viewpoint  to  Executive 
departments  and  agencies  upon  the  validity. 
but  not  the  merit,  of  regulations  such  as  the 
new  antidumping  regulations  or  various  in- 
come tax  regulations.  In  this  capacity  the 
Counsel  will  speak  authoritatively  In  the 
sense  of  being  the  counsel  representing  Con- 
gress. However,  he  will  have  no  dictatorial 
povers  in  as  much  as  any  department  or 
agency  will  still  be  able  to  promulgate  any 
rules  It  wishes  and  then  test  their  validity  In 
Court. 

In  this  capacity  the  Counsel  of  Congress 
coald  maintain,  with  the  co-ordination  of 
the  respective  committees  of  Congress,  the 
history,  purpose,  and  Intent  of  legislation  so 
that  after  enactment  of  legislation  there  will 
be  a  complete  and  authoritative  legislative 
blstory.  This  legislative  history  would  be- 
ccMBC  part  of  the  materia)  to  be  sent  to  the 
President  with  a  bill  and  entered  into  the 
Federal  Register  or  a  similar  publication. 
This  will  not  only  enable  the  Executive  to 
perfmrm  Its  function  better  but  also  assist 
future  Counsels  of  Congress  in  performing 
their  functions  of  rendering  legal  opinions 
and  representing  Congress  before  the  Courts 
on  the  meaning  of  its  laws.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  proposal  does  not  seek  to 
Integrate  the  legal  staffs  of  the  Committees 
at  Legislative  Counsel.  This  Is  deliberate  In 


order  to  maintain  the  pluralism  of  views 
within  the  Congress  which  the  present  sys- 
tem provides. 

Fourth,  the  Counsel  would  "appear  as 
amicus  curiae,  upon  the  request,  or  with  the 
approval,  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives,  In 
any  action  pending  In  any  court  of  the 
UiUted  States  In  which  there  is  placed  In 
Issue  the  constitutional  validity  or  Interpre- 
tation of  any  Act  of  the  Congress,  or  the 
validity  of  any  official  proceeding  of  or  ac- 
tions taken  by  either  House  of  Congress  or 
by  any  committee,  Member,  officer,  office,  or 
agency  of  the  Congress."  The  Courts  will  still 
have  the  right  to  determine  who  may  appear 
as  amicus  curiae,  but  this  section  will  make 
it  possible  for  the  Courts  to  accept  the  Con- 
gressional Counsel  General  In  the  capacity 
of  lawyer  for  Congress. 

Fifth,  the  Counsel  would  "represent,  upon 
the  request,  or  with  the  approval  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  or 
House  of  Representatives,  either  House  of 
Congress  or  any  corrunlttee.  Member,  officer, 
office,  or  agency  of  the  Congress  In  any  legal 
action  pending  In  any  court  of  the  United 
States  to  which  such  House  committee. 
Member,  office  or  agency  Is  a  party  and 
in  which  there  Is  placed  In  issue  the  validity 
of  any  official  proceeding  of  or  action  taiken 
by  such  House,  committee,  officer,  office  or 
agency."  The  Congressional  Counsel  Ckneral 
would  be  authorized  to  replace  the  Attor- 
ney General  in  this  capacity.  The  reason  for 
this  stems  from  the  peculiar  Interest  of 
Congress  In  these  cases,  and  the  right  of 
Congress  to  prosecute  Its  own  contempt 
cases.  Although  this  authority  has  been  In 
the  past  delegated  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, the  existence  of  a  full-time  Congres- 
sional Counsel  would  only  make  It  appro- 
priate that  he  be  re^>onslble  for  a  case 
within  the  traditional  powers  of  Congress. 

The  piirpose  of  these  provisions  is  to  re- 
store the  authority  of  Congress  to  make  valid 
law.  Individual  Congressmen  or  Committees 
could  follow  the  course  of  a  bill  after  Its 
enactment,  but  Congress  already  has  its 
hands  full  with  current  legislation.  Further- 
more, no  one  Congressman  can  speak  with 
much  authority,  nor  can  a  Committee  co-or- 
dinate these  efforts  without  a  large  staff 
working  In  this  area  exclusively.  On  the 
other  hand  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Justice  Department  could  be  made  into  an 
independent  agency,  but  the  question  would 
then  ailse  as  to  how  to  control  it  and  make 
It  responsible  to  the  people.  The  Congres- 
sional Counsel  General  would  be  tied  di- 
rectly to  the  legislative  branch. 

In  sununary,  the  proposal  to  create  a 
Congressional  Counsel  General  Is  perhaps 
a  novel  one,  but  one  which  Is  necessitated 
by  the  growth  of  administrative  bureauc- 
racy. It  is  a  means  to  assist  Congress  inter- 
nally by  assisting  It  in  performing  Its  over- 
sight function,  by  review  of  executive  and 
Judicial  acts  as  well  as  by  assisting  in  im- 
proving its  legislation.  It  is  also  a  means  to 
assist  Congress  externally  by  keeping  the 
Administrative  departments  and  agencies  re- 
sponsive to  Congress  from  which  their  au- 
thority is  derived.  In  both  his  internal  and 
external  functions  the  Congressional  Coun- 
sel General  will  assist  in  making  Congress 
a  more  effective  branch  of  our  government 
and  thus  strengthen  the  principle  of  sepa- 
ration of  powers. 

AMKNDMXNT     NO.     468    TO    S.     1S41 

My  amendment  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Constituent  Assistance  is  long  overdue  In  the 
Congress.  The  quantity  of  mall  we  are  re- 
ceiving Is  at  an  all  time  high. 

During  the  past  fifty  years,  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  growth  of  an  ever-more-complex 
society.  Problems  of  housing,  employment, 
education,  and  health  which  hardly  were 
Imagined  a  half-century  ago  now  beset  us. 
Whetber  It  Is  federalism  under  Alexander 


Hamilton,  Frtinklln  Roosevelt  or  Richard 
Nixon,  the  problem  is  the  same,  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people  In  Washington,  D.C. 

Today,  there  are  few  aspects  of  our  dally 
lives  that  are  not  touched  upon  by  the 
government.  One  need  only  look  about  in 
this,  the  Nation's  Capital,  to  see  the  vastness 
of  our  government.  Behind  the  walls  of  glass 
and  stone  sit  people  whose  actions  and  de- 
cisions affect  the  lives  of  others  who  may  be 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles  away. 

Inevitably,  careless  or  senseless  exercises 
of  public  authority  occur.  The  bureaucratic 
process  Is  prone  to  Impersonality  and  "red 
tape."  Caught  up  in  confusing  regulations, 
procedures,  and  policies,  the  individual  citi- 
zen Is  often  helpless.  Nearly  two  hundred 
years  ago  our  forefathers  entered  into  a 
Declaration  of  Independence  for  the  people 
claiming:  "In  every  stage  of  those  oi^res- 
slons  we  have  petitioned  for  redress  in  the 
most  humble  terms:  Our  repeated  petitions 
have  been  answered  only  by  repeated  injury." 

We,  the  elected  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, must  establish  a  peaceful,  efficient,  pro- 
ductive, direct  method  for  the  people  to  pe- 
tition their  complex  government  for  redress 
of  their  grlevr/nces. 

The  people  who  come  to  tis  In  Congress 
In  search  of  help,  request  an  answer  to  a 
problem  or  a  redress  of  a  grievance.  In  short, 
they  make  use  of  \is  as  their  advocates.  No 
function  could  be  more  appropriate,  for  we 
are  here  in  Washington  to  represent  their 
interests  and  look  to  thetr  welfare. 

So  great  have  the  needs  of  our  constituents 
become  that  Members  of  Congress  *fld  their 
staffs  spend  from  one-third  to  one-half  of 
their  time  on  what  has  come  to  be  oUled 
"casework."  Although  constituents  write  to 
us  about  a  multitude  of  problems,  many 
letters  concern  a  right  or  a  benefit  which  has 
been  denied  or  an  administrative  action 
which  was  undertaken  arbitrarily. 

In  the  face  of  an  ever-Increasing  amount 
of  casework,  our  staffs  are  finding  it  difficult 
to  keep  up  with  the  mail.  We  must  protect 
against  the  possibility  that  constituent  re- 
quests for  assistance  receive  only  perfunc- 
tory treatment.  The  most  diligent  and 
efficient  staff  has  a  limit  to  the  amount  of 
casework  which  It  can  handle  In  depth. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  Join  my  colleagues 
In  placing  a  high  priority  on  case  work,  and 
because  I  am  alarmed  at  the  prospects  for  its 
rapid  growth  in  the  future,  I  am  today 
offering  legislation  which  would  create  an 
Office  of  Constituent  Assistance  as  part  of 
the  legislative  branch.  This  office  will  assist 
Members  of  Congress  in  handling  some  of 
their  casework,  and  thus  free  their  staffs  to 
spend  more  time  on  legislative  activities. 

I  believe  that  the  ties  between  a  Member  of 
Congress  and  a  constituent  are  vital  to  the 
democratic  process.  Nothing  in  my  proposal 
would  weaken  those  ties  or  Intrude  upon 
that  Importaint  relationship.  In  fact,  the 
office  I  propose  would  actually  strengthen 
our  relationship  with  constituents  by  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  us  to  serve  them  better. 

The  Office  of  Constituent  Assistance  would 
Investigate  those  cases  which  have  been 
referred  to  It  by  a  Member  of  Congress  or  by  a 
congressional  committee.  The  director  of  the 
office  is  empowered  to  Investigate  those  cases 
involving  administrative  actions  which 
might  be:  First,  contrary  to  law  or  regula- 
tion; second,  arbitrary  or  unfair:  third,  mis- 
taken in  law;  fourth,  unclear  or  Inadequately 
explained  when  reasons  should  have  been 
revealed;  fifth.  Improper  in  motivation  or 
based  on  irrelevant  considerations;  sixth,  in- 
efficiently performed;  or  seventh,  otherwise 
objectionable. 

Certain  matters  and  governmental  agencies 
are  exempted  from  the  Investigative  powers 
of  the  Office  of  Constituent  Assistance.  Any 
administrative  action  which  relates  to  a  per- 
sonnel decision  affected  a  member  of   tbe 
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Armed  Forces  or  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
administrative  action  based  upon  a  complaint 
which  the  director  of  the  office  determines 
to  be  trivial  or  frivolous  is  exempted  from 
investigation  by  the  director.  Similarly,  the 
director's  investigative  powers  do  not  extend 
to  matters  concerning  the  President,  the 
Congress,  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  or 
court-martial  and  military  commissions.  I 
raise  these  points  because  I  wish  to  ass\«e 
my  coUeagues  that  this  legislation  would  not 
establish  an  all-powerful  office  of  investi- 
gation. I  merely  propose  to  create  a  con- 
gressional office  to  help  us  In  providing  our 
constituents  with  assistance. 

The  office  would  also  assist  us  in  estab- 
lishing a  priority  analysis  of  issues  which  are 
of  the  greatest  concern  to  the  people.  Each 
congressperson  and  committee  would  send  a 
weekly  report  to  the  office  indicating  the 
number  of  letters  received  on  each  issue.  The 
office  would  make  a  monthly  report  of  each 
congressperson  of  the  Inquiries  and  an 
analysis  thereof. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Constituent 
Assistance  would  be  an  officer  of  Congress, 
appointed  by  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
upon  the  advice  and  consent  of  both  Houses, 
for  a  term  of  four  years.  His  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations would  be  reported  directly  to 
the  Member  of  Congress  by  whom  the  case 
was  referred. 

The  paramount  virtue  of  the  Office  of  Con- 
stituent Assistance  is  that  It  would  provide 
each  of  us  with  a  central  staff  of  caseworkers 
to  assist  our  personal  staffs.  As  is  the  case 
with  the  Office  of  Legislative  Counsel  and 
the  Congressional  Research  Service,  the  Office 
of  Constituent  Assistance  would  make  avail- 
able a  deep  reservoir  of  expert  talent  to  as- 
sist iis  in  our  work. 

There  is  a  second  important  advantage  to 
be  gained  from  establishing  this  office.  At  the 
present  time,  535  different  offices  handle 
casework  but  many  of  the  problems  handled 
by  one  office  are  mirror  images  of  the  prob- 
lems handled  by  others.  One  centralized 
office  will  make  it  possible  to  determine  if 
there  are  any  patterns  and  common  ele- 
ments to  constituent  problems  and  thus 
facilitate  legislative  efforts  to  correct  the 
conditions  which  cause  these  problems. 

The  establishment  of  such  an  office  does 
not  mean  that  we  are  less  hiterested  in  the 
needs  of  our  constituents,  nor  will  it  mean 
that  we  are  In  any  manner  removed  from 
our  responsibilities  as  advocates  for  our  con- 
stituents. The  Office  of  Constituent  Assist- 
ance will  enable  us  to  perform  these  func- 
tions more  efficiently  and  more  effectively 
tban  in  tbe  past. 

In  summary.  I  believe  that  the  Office  of 
Constituent  Asslstp.ncc  would  ha\e  these  ma- 
jor advantages: 

First,  it  would  assist  us  In  handling  the 
ever-increasing  volume  of  casework. 

Second,  it  would  enable  us  to  give  more 
detailed  and  expert  attention  to  the  prob- 
lems of  our  constituents. 

Third,  it  would  enable  our  staffs  to  devote 
more  time  to  legislative  activities. 

Foxirth,  it  would  enable  each  of  us  to 
handle  the  problems  of  our  constituents 
with  more  efficiency. 

Fifth,  it  would  assist  the  Congress  in  cor- 
recting those  administrative  deficiencies 
which  give  rise  to  constituent  complaints. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  attempted  to  draft 
my  proposal  so  that  the  delicate  web  of 
checks  and  balances  and  the  layers  of  mutual 
respect  and  trust  which  exist  among  the 
various  branches  of  Government  are  not  in- 
jured. I  am  convinced  that  the  caseworkers 
on  our  staffs  are  dedicated  and  highly  com- 
petent professionals  whose  devotion  to  their 
work  is  proved  every  day  of  the  year.  In  the 
final  analysis,  however,  the  amount  of  case- 


work and  our  desire  to  do  our  best  to  meet 
the  needs  of  constituents  require  us  to  seek 
help.  That  is  why  I  am  proposing  that  the 
Office  of  Constituent  Assistance  be  estab- 
lUhed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke) 
to  create  a  Counsel  General  for  Congress 
was  originally  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Separation  of  Powers. 
However,  the  present  version  has  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration.  However,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Separation  of  Powers  is  con- 
sidering several  bills  in  this  field.  In 
case  we  report  out  some  other  bill,  our  ob- 
jective will  be  to  offer  the  Senator's  bill 
as  an  amendment  to  it.  So  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  is  assured  of  a  speedy 
hearing  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Separa- 
tion of  Powers,  on  the  General  Counsel 
bill  as  well  as  by  the  Government  Op- 
erations Subcommittee  on  the  Office  of 
Constituent  Assistance  bill. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  very  favorable. 
I  would  like  to  have  both  proposals  given 
full  consideration.  As  the  chairman 
knows,  a  special  counsel  had  to  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  so-called  Watergate 
Committee,  of  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  the 
chairman.  The  special  counsel  could  have 
been  appointed  by  routine  regulation 
provided  by  a  very  orderly  procedure. 

I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  very  much  for 
his  cooperation  and  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonun  and  would  ask 
the  aides  to  inform  Senators  who  have 
further  amendments  to  call  up  that  we 
are  about  to  go  to  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
V.  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  procedeed  to  call 
tlie  roll. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  joint  amendment  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunney^  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  124,  beginning  with  line  14,  strike 
out  through  the  period  in  line  18,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  f oUowing : 

(e)  Hearings  and  Report. — Before  report- 
ing the  first  concurrent  resolution  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate  shall 
conduct  hearings  each  year  during  which 
individual  Members  of  Congress  and  public 
witnesses  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  tes- 
tify on  matters  to  be  considered  with  respect 
to  the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1  of  each 
year.  On  or  before  May  1  of  such  year,  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  of  each  House  shaU 
report  to  its  House  such  first  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  joint  amendment  on  be- 


half of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Txjnney). 
First  of  all,  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  distinguished  managers  of  the  bill, 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE) ,  together  with  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  for  their  mag- 
nificent work  on  the  pending  bill.  I  wish 
to  thank  as  well  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non) aiid  the  distinguished  majority 
whip  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  for  their 
work  in  improving  the  bill. 

But  the  original  bill  before  the  Metcalf 
subcommittee  had  many  faults. 

It  proposed  Budget  Committees  with 
majorities  drawn  in  an  unrepresentative 
manner. 

It  attempted  to  set  binding  ceilings  in 
March  of  each  year  reaching  down  to 
Appropriatioiis  Subcommittees  or  even 
individual  programs.  This  would  be  an 
impossible  task,  and  it  would  virtually 
bind  the  Appropriations  Committees — 
which  do  have  the  time  and  expertise 
to  look  at  individual  program  needs — 
hand  and  foot. 

It  proposed  complex  procedures  for 
floor  amendments  to  budget  resolu- 
tioiis — so-called  rules  of  consistency — 
which  would  make  floor  amendments  so 
difficult  as  to  be  nearly  impossible. 

Ihe  bill  now  before  us  is  a  remarka- 
ble improvement.  In  outline: 

It  provides  for  a  budget  committee 
with  membership  appointed  in  the  regu- 
lar manner,  by  party  caucuses. 

It  provides  for  establishment  of  an 
overall,  recommended  target  ceiling  in 
May  of  each  year,  with  subtargets  by 
broad  budget  functions.  This  will  per- 
mit the  fiscal  policy  and  priorities  debate 
which  we  have  always  lacked. 

It  then  permits  the  appropriations 
process  to  go  forward  imhindered. 

It  provides  for  a  second  concurrent 
resolution  in  August  of  each  year,  to  re- 
examine decisions  taken  in  the  first  reso- 
lution in  light  of  subsequent  economic 
changes  and  action  on  individual  spend- 
ing and  revenue  measures. 

Finally,  it  provides  for  a  reconciliaticn 
bill,  incorporating  revenue  changes  or 
appropriations  recessions,  to  bring  ap- 
propriations decisions  into  line  with 
budget  policies  set  in  the  second  con- 
current resolution.  I  believe  that  this 
process — while  still  complex — is  far 
more  flexible,  workable,  and  representa- 
tive than  the  original  proposal. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  four 
approaches  which  I  have  long  advocated 
appear  in  the  pending  bill. 

First,  that  ceilings  established  in  the 
first  budget  resolution  are  recommended 
targets,  not  binding  on  subsequent  ap- 
propriations, and  that  these  ceilings  do 
not  extend  dowTi  to  appropriations  sub- 
committees or  individual  programs. 

Second,  that  the  bill  provides  for  the 
option  of  pro  rata  reductions  in  appro- 
priations for  controllable  expenditures 
if  agreement  carmot  be  reached  on  spe- 
cific actions  to  meet  the  overall  budget 
levels  set  in  the  second  budget  resolution. 

Third,  that  the  biU  directs  the  Con- 
giessional  Office  of  Budget  to  prepare  a 
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tax  expenditure  budget  each  year,  so 
that  the  Congress  can  make  tax  deci- 
sions, like  spending  decisions,  with  a 
clear  view  of  who  benefits  from  each 
provision.  Tax  loopholes  are  a  form  of 
Government  aid.  and  the  pending  bill 
recognizes  that  fact. 

Fourth,  that  the  bill  specifically  pro- 
vides for  review  and  evaluation,  directly 
and  by  grant  or  contract,  of  Federal  pro- 
grams by  congressional  committees.  I 
have  long  felt  that  we  in  Congress  are 
forced  to  rely  too  much  on  evaluations 
prepared  by  or  for  executive  agencies — 
and  that  these  evaluaticMis  too  often  fail 
to  address  our  real  concerns,  and  often 
enough  are  heavily  influenced  by  official 
positions  taken  by  executive  agencies. 

And  I  am  pleased  that  the  pending 
bill  contains  other  features  found  in 
amendment  No.  601.  the  Congressional 
Budget  Control  and  Reform  Act  of  1973, 
which  I  Introduced  last  year  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee. These  include  a  change  in  the 
fiscal  year  from  June  30  to  October  1 — 
(we  had  recommended  a  calendar  year- 
fiscal  year)  to  permit  detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  President's  budget  before  the 
fiscal  year  begins,  and  exemption  of  the 
Social  Security  Trust  Fund  and  other 
similar  open-ended  Federal  commit- 
ments from  direct  control. 

The  amendment  which  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tuhnxy)  and  I  pro- 
pose Is  a  simple  one.  It  states  in  the  law 
that  Budget  Committees  will  hold  public 
hearings,  with  testimony  from  individual 
members  of  Congress  and  other  Inter- 
ested persons,  before  reporting  the  first 
budget  resolution  to  the  Senate. 

TUs  first  resolution  will  provide  the 
vehicle  for  the  great  debate  over  Federal 
fiscal  policy — the  level  of  Federal  deficit 
or  surplus — which  has  such  tremendous 
influence  over  the  health  of  our  economy. 
And  it  will  set  initial  targets  for  allocat- 
ing Federal  funds  to  broad  purposes 
within  the  overall  ceiling  on  expendi- 
tures. 

Although  the  first  resolution  is  not 
binding  in  a  legal  sense,  the  process  set 
forth  In  the  pending  bill  will  work  well 
only  if  the  first  budget  resolution  is  an 
honest  and  thoughtful  effort  by  the 
Budget  Committees  smd  the  (Congress  to 
come  to  grips  with  these  questions.  And 
this  requires  that  a  broad  range  of  views 
be  spread  on  the  public  record. 

The  report  of  the  Conunittee  on  Rules 
recognizes  the  importance  of :  lubllc  testi- 
mony, llie  report  states : 

...  It  Is  anticipated  tbat  th«  first  budget 
resolution  wlU  be  reported  after  bearings  to 
take  tbe  testimony  of  Members  of  Ck>ngress 
and  outside  (vganizatlons. 

However,  the  bill  itself  refers  only  to 
recommendations  from  congressional 
standing  committees.  Because  this  refer- 
ence to  participation  by  committees  does 
appear  in  legislative  language,  and  I  be- 
lieve testimony  by  individual  Members  of 
Congress  and  interested  groups  and  per- 
sons to  be  of  great  importance,  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  distinguished  managers 
of  the  bill  will  accept  this  amendment. 


Mr.  President,  this  amendment  was 
discussed  with  the  acting  floor  manager, 
who  is  not  now  In  the  Chamber,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Mttskii).  The 
amendment  would  make  it  clear  that  the 
Biidget  Committee  will  hold  public  hear- 
ings, with  testimony  from  individual 
Members  of  Congress  and  other  Inter- 
ested persons,  before  reporting  the  first 
buflget  resolution  to  the  Senate. 

This  is  a  modest  amendment,  that  pub- 
he  hesulngs  will  be  held  prior  to  the  time 
the  Budget  Committee  reports,  and  I 
would  hope  that  the  distinguished  fioor 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
N<Kth  c:arollna,  would  accept  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  give  me  the  niunber  of  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  It  is  an  unprinted 
amendment  which  I  discussed  the  other 
day  with  the  acting  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie). 
It  simply  would  require  that  hearings 
would  be  held.  I  do  not  beUeve  there  is 
any  controversy  about  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  see  no 
objection  to  the  amendment  as  con- 
templated. I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary 
to  spell  it  out  particularly  in  the  bill  be- 
cause, pursuant  to  the  practice  of  all 
committees  considering  legislation,  it  has 
been  the  purpose  of  those  who  intro- 
duced and  have  worked  on  this  bill  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  will  con- 
duct public  hearings  prior  to  reporting 
the  first  concurrent  resolution.  That  Is 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. There  is  a  reference  to  public  hear- 
ings in  the  committee  report.  I  think  It 
was  contemplated  that  pubUc  hearings 
would  be  held.  This  amendment  simply 
confirms  that  fact  and  requires  it  by 
law. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  briefly  for  a  question, 
I  have  briefly  examined  the  amendment 
and  since  the  resolution  to  be  adopted 
by  the  committee  would  encompass  all 
areas  of  Government  activity  and  ex- 
penditure. It  could  be  anticipated  that  a 
great  many  witnesses  might  request  an 
opportunity  to  justify.  So  for  the  pur- 
poses of  legislative  history,  does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  Intend  to  mandate 
or  compel  the  committee,  because  it  has 
some  pubhc  hearings,  to  listen  to  every- 
one who  requests  the  opportunity  to 
testify,  no  matter  how  large  that  number 
might  be?  That  would  be  a  matter  of 
possible  concern  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  am  anticipating  problems  or 
not. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  answer  is  "No." 
The  committee  Is  charged  with  conduct- 
ing the  hearings.  We  would  not  seek  to  re- 
strict the  committee's  discretion  to  im- 
pose limits,  bectuise  it  would  be  almost 
impossible,  particularly  in  controversial 
matters,  to  hear  all  those  who  would 
seek  to  be  heard.  The  power  to  set  limits 
would  still  remain  exclusively  within 
the  purview  of  the  committee. 

This  Is  a  modest  amendment,  simply 
to  provide  that  there  shall  be  public 
hearings. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  may  be  a  contri- 
bution to  the  legislative  history,  making 
it  clear  that  there  shall  be  public  hear- 
ings and  that  witnesses  will  be  heard. 
Hie  statement  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota at  least  recognizes  that  it  may  be 
necessary  from  time  to  time  for  the  com- 
mittee to  have  representative  witnesses 
of  various  points  of  view  and  It  may  not 
be  able  to  listen  to  everywie  who  con- 
ceivably might  want  to  come  (town  to 
testify. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. There  are  occasions  whra  it  Is  im- 
possible for  the  committee  to  comi^ete 
its  work  unless  it  has  some  power  to  limit 
the  scope  of  the  niraiber  of  witnesses. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  think  this  could  be- 
come a  problem,  particularly  since  we  are 
writing  Into  law  a  definite  timetable 
when  a  resohition  has  to  be  reported  and 
has  to  be  passed. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  in  ccm  elusion  I  wish  to 
say  that  the  bill  before  us  is  a  very  h(n)e- 
ful  development.  It  can  enable  the  Con- 
gress to  conduct  a  debate  over  Federal 
fiscal  policy  which  we  have  never  really 
been  able  to  ccmduct  before.  It  can  htip 
us  to  take  a  tough  look  at  what  our  real 
priorities  are^not  only  in  the  area  of 
direct  expenditures,  but  in  the  area  of 
tax  expenditures  as  well.  It  can  for  the 
first  time  allow  us  to  respond  in  an  inde- 
pendent way  to  the  budget  submitted  by 
the  executive  branch.  And  it  can  help  us 
to  look,  not  just  at  proposed  increases  or 
decreases  in  spending,  but  at  how  effec- 
tive individual  programs  are  in  carrying 
out  their  intended  purposes  and  to  see 
which  ones  may  be  obsolete. 

It  can  do  all  these  things.  But  I  hope 
we  will  be  mindful  of  the  experience  in 
1948  when  the  Congress  last  embarked 
on  a  similar  effort.  I  believe  the  lesson 
of  1948  is  this :  the  burden  is  on  the  Con- 
gress to  deal  in  a  responsible  and  flexible 
way  with  this  new  process.  The  experi- 
ence of  1948  should  teach  us  that  if  we 
set  targets  which  are  attractive  but  im- 
practical, we  will  destroy  the  budget 
process  itself. 

With  the  iH-oad  support  which  the 
pending  bill  has  received,  with  the  wide 
consultation  which  went  Into  its  develop- 
ment, and  with  the  help  of  the  distin- 
guished leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  will  mark  a 
new  era  of  full  emgresslonal  participa- 
tion in  this  country's  financial  affairs. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  pleased  to  join  with  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  in  sponsoring  this 
amendment  to  the  Congressional  Budg- 
et Act  of  1974. 

The  budget  reform  bill  now  betare  us 
represents  a  landmark  in  the  effort  to 
assert  the  responsible  leadership  role  in-  * 
tendetf  for  Congress  by  the  Founding 
Fathers.  This  bill  is  the  fruit  of  many 
hours  of  hard  labor  on  the  part  of  tbe 
members  and  staff  of  the  Joint  Study 
Committee  on  Budget  Control,  and  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  Rules  and  Administration  of  the 
Senate.  It  is  a  significant  accomplish- 
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ment  that  will  long  enhance  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  93d  Congress  as  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  and  tiardwoiting  C(»i- 
gresses  in  our  history. 

Mr.  President,  last  April  I  offered,  for 
myself  and  Mr.  Bucklet.  a  series  of 
budget  reform  proposals  in  the  form  of 
a  bin,  S.  1516,  the  Legislative  Priorities 
tmd  Budget  Reform  Act  of  1973.  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  note  that  many  of 
the  key  features  of  S.  1516  were  in- 
corporated in  the  bin  before  us  today. 

Last  April  I  called  for  legislation  to 
provide  procedures  through  which  Con- 
gress could  systematically  review  major 
spending  programs  and  establish  explicit 
budgetary  priorities.  I  called  also  for 
the  creation  of  a  fully  equipped  profes- 
sional staff  of  program  and  budget  ana- 
lysts capable  of  functioning  with  the 
same  precision  and  scope  as  its  executive 
coimterpart,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  that  is  before  us  now  achieves 
these  worthy  objectives. 

My  statement  of  April  10.  1973,  ac- 
companying introduction  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Priorities  and  Budget  Reform  Act 
of  1973,  pointed  out  that — 

Tbe  decisions  of  tbe  Budget  Committees, 
when  approved  by  Congress,  will  be  among 
the  most  important  of  an  determinations 
made  each  session.  Tbey  will  determine  the 
Btagnltude  and  direction  of  federal  economic 
iBqiaet  for  tbe  indefinite  future.  They  wUI 
Kt  tbe  tone  f<a  tbe  entire  Federal  establlab- 
ment. 

The  determinations  of  the  Budget 
Committees  as  provided  for  in  the  pend- 
ing Icgi8lati<m  are  no  less  significant.  It 
is,  therefore,  imperative  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  representatives  of 
the  general  public  have  an  assured  op- 
portunity to  present  th^  views  to  the 
Budget  Committees  prior  to  time  the 
committees  rowrt  the  first  concurrent 
res(riutl(Hi8  to  their  respective  Houses. 
Individuals,  Members  of  Congress  and 
public  interest  groups  fnMn  one  end  of 
the  political  spectnmi  to  the  other  have 
important  contributions  to  make  to  the 
debate  on  national  priorities.  We  should 
iwovide  that  these  views  have  assured  ac- 
cess to  the  Budget  Committees.  The 
amendment  we  are  offering  today  man- 
dates and  thus  reinforces  the  Intention 
d  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admln- 
lBtratl<»  to  provide  for  publie  hearings 
of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  on  all 
matters  related  to  the  first  concurrent 
resolution.  Its  acceptance  by  the  Senate 
will  be  further  proof  of  our  strong  de- 
termlnatdtHi  to  enact  fair  and  respon- 
sible legidation  to  stroigthen  the  role 
of  the  Congress  In  determining  national 
priorities  and  in  controlling  Federal  ex- 
penditures. 

The  PRBBIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENOMKirr  NO.   1041 

Mr.  BEAT  .T  I.  »&.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1041. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  173,  Immediately  below  tbe  matter 
between  lines  16  and  18,  Insert  tbe  following: 
CXX 482— Part  6 


TWBBUkl.  PSOCRAII  EVALUATION  OISKST 

Sec.  703.  The  I>irector  of  tbe  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  shall  be  i«aponalble 
lor  preparing  and  making  available  each  year 
a  digest  of  all  PWeral  programs,  except  any 
program  that  tbe  President  determines 
should  not  be  included  on  tbe  grounds  of 
national  security.  With  respect  to  each  pro- 
gram, the  digest  sbaU — 

(1)  state  the  name  of  tbe  program,  tlie 
statute  authorizing  the  program,  specify  the 
Federal  officials  administering  the  program, 
and  give  a  brief  description  of  the  program; 

(2)  state  the  original  purposes,  goals,  and 
objectives  of  the  program,  and  any  changes 
tbereto: 

(3)  Include  an  evaluation  by  the  bead  of 
the  program  on  whether  and  how  the  pur- 
poses, goals,  and  objectives  are  being 
achieved; 

(4)  Include  references  to  any  study,  con- 
ducted partially  or  completely  with  Fed- 
eral funds,  evaluating  the  program,  and,  to 
tbe  maximum  extent  practicable,  references 
to  any  study  conducted  completely  with 
non-Federal  funds,  evaluating  the  program; 

(5)  state  the  total  administrative  costs  of 
the  program  paid  out  of  Federal  funds,  the 
total  costs  of  the  program  paid  out  of  Fed- 
eral funds,  and  the  total  of  such  administra- 
tive eosts  so  paid  as  a  percentage  of  such 
total  costs  so  paid; 

fS)  include  tbe  average  cost  to  the  pro- 
gram for  each  recipient;  and 

{!)  to  tbe  maximum  extent  practicable, 
include  cross  references  to  tbe  iirogram  and 
matters  related  to  the  program  which  are 
included  in  the  latest  available  catalog  of 
Federal  Etomeetlc  Assistance  (including  any 
supplements  tbereto) . 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  tliat  Joe  Carter,  my  legis- 
lative assistant,  may  have  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  the  consideration  of 
this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ao  ordered. 

The  C^hair  would  request  that  tbe  Sen- 
ator use  his  microphone. 

Mr.  BEATiTi.  Mr.  President,  I  have  three 
amendments  that  I  had  intended  to  pro- 
pose for  this  bill.  The  one  we  are  calling 
up  now  is  No.  1041. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  would 
require  the  preparation  of  a  Federal  pro- 
gram evaluation  digest.  Presently,  there 
is  published  each  year  the  Catalog  of 
Federal  Domestic  Assistance.  This  cata- 
log runs  some  817  pages  and  lists  about 
1,200  programs.  It  has  proved  useful  to 
our  citizens  and  our  communities  in  de- 
termining what  Federal  programs  or 
benefits  are  available  and  how  to  apply 
for  them. 

I  see  the  need  in  the  Congrefs.  and 
elsewhere,  for  a  similar  publicatian  that, 
in  effect,  would  be  a  handy  xcferenee 
guide  for  all  Federal  programs.  Tbe  Fed- 
eral Prognun  Evaluation  Digest  would, 
to  the  extent  feasible,  be  cross-referenced 
to  the  Catalog  oi  Federal  DoBaestkc  As- 
sistance and  contain  the  f (dknrtng  infor- 
mation: 

First,  the  name  of  the  program,  the 
statute  aattx>rizlng  the  program,  specify 
the  Federal  officials  admhilstering  the 
I»ogram,  and  give  a  brief  deBcriptton  of 
the  program; 

Second,  the  original  purposes,  goals, 
and  objectives  of  the  program,  and  any 
changes  thereto; 

Third,  an  evaluation  by  the  head  of 
the  program  on  whether  and  how  the 


purposes,  goals,  and  objectives  are  being 
achieved; 

Fourth,  references  to  any  study,  c<ui- 
ducted  partially  or  comidetely  with  Fed- 
eral funds,  evaluating  the  program,  and 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  ref- 
eroices  to  any  study  conducted  com- 
pleted with  non-Federal  funds,  evaluat- 
ing the  program: 

Fifth,  the  total  administrative  costs  of 
the  program  paid  out  of  Federal  funds, 
the  total  costs  of  the  program  paid  out 
of  Federal  funds,  and  tbe  total  of  such 
administrative  costs  so  paid  as  a  per- 
centage of  such  total  costs  so  paid; 

Sixth,  the  average  cost  to  the  program 
for  each  recipient;  and 

Seventh,  cross-references  to  tbe  pro- 
gram and  matters  related  to  the  program 
which  are  included  in  the  latest  available 
catalog  of  Federal  Domestic  Assistance — 
including  any  supplements  thereto. 

There  is  a  major  distinction,  however, 
in  that  this  digest,  tmlike  the  Catalog  of 
Federal  Domestic  Assistance,  would  in- 
clude all  Federal  programs,  and  not  just 
domestic  programs,  except  to  the  extent 
that  national  defense  does  not  permit  a 
program's  listing. 

How  many  of  my  colleagues,  while  on 
the  Senate  floor,  have  been  confronted 
with  an  amendmrait  increasing  an  appro- 
priation for  a  program  for  which  there 
was  no  ready  source  of  information  that 
the  digest  would  contain? 

I  believe  that  such  a  digest  would  be  a 
useful  and  valuable  tool  for  improving 
our  understanding  of  programs  and  our 
ability  to  determine  priorities. 

So  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment in  the  hope  that  it  will  go  a  little 
way  toward  making  us  somewhat  better 
informed  than  we  are  now  as  to  the 
kinds  of  programs  that  are  operated 
through  Federal  programs  and  what  the 
consequences  of  our  actions  with  regard 
to  those  programs  might  be,  in  view  of 
the  experience  we  have  had  with  the 
programs. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  respect- 
fully submit  the  amendment  has  no  place 
in  this  UlL  The  pending  bill  Is  a  bill 
to  establish  a  ctKigresslonal  budget  sys- 
tem. This  amendment  would  imppnip  cer- 
tain obligations  on  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  tram  Maryland  will  withdraw 
the  amendment,  or,  if  he  does  not.  that 
the  Senate  will  defeat  it.  To  have  effec- 
tive legislation  in  this  field,  we  should 
stick  to  our  purpose,  which  is  to  estab- 
U^  a  copgreMJonal  budgetary  system, 
and  not  complicate  it  with  amendments 
that  relate  to  the  Office  of  Management 
andBiKlget. 

Mr.  BEAUL  I,  of  count,  respect  the 
opinion  at  the  <fiEtti«ulshed  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  but  I  most  hasten 
to  say  that  I  disagree  with  his  analysis 
that  this  amendment  docs  not  treat  the 
purposes  of  the  bm.  I  think  it  Is  very 
much  to  the  point  of  the  bin. 

As  I  understand  tbe  UH,  It  Is  to  ereate 
machinery  that  will  better  e<iuip  and 
enable  us  in  the  Congress  to  carry  out 
our  primary  constitutional  responsibility, 
that  being  the  responsibility  to  provide 
funds  for  the  operation  of  the  Federal 
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Government;  and  I  laud  the  purposes  of 
the  bill.  I  have  Introduced  legislation  on 
this  subject  I  believe  the  pending  bill 
is  a  good  measure,  and  I  intend  to  vote 
for  it.  I  hope  it  is  enacted  into  law.  But 
I  think  the  proposal  we  are  making  here 
can  be  very  helpful  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  legislation,  because  all 
we  are  asking  for  is  to  provide  ourselves 
with  information  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  have  and  should  have  if  we  are 
going  to  adequately  consider  the  matters 
contained  in  the  Federal  budget  and  the 
consequences  of  the  actions  we  might 
take  with  respect  to  the  various  programs 
being  offered  by  the  Federal  Government. 
I  am  sure  we  are  all  aware  of  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  the  Catalog  of  Federal 
Domestic  Assistance.  This  is  a  move  now 
to  further  equip  us  with  tools  to  carry 
out  our  responsibility.  I  believe  it  belongs 
in  the  bill.  I  think  it  wiU  enhance  the 
bill  and  will  enable  us  to  do  the  job.  I 
suggest  that  an  evaluation  digest  would 
be  of  assistance  not  only  to  the  commit- 
tee but  to  the  new  congressioi^l  office 
being  established. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  just  a  few  questjtons? 
Mr.  BEALL.  Certainly.  T 

Mr.  PERCY.  Could  my  distin|aiished 
colleague  concisely  state  to  what|  extent 
such  a  digest  would  duplicate  or  Overlap 
the  Catalog  of  Federal  Etomeatic  As- 
sistance, for  which  our  colleague  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Rote)  has 
worked  so  hard  and  unceasingly  ?f 

Mr.  BEALL.  The  Catalog  of  ^Federal 
Domestic  Assistance  is  really  judt  that — 
a  catalog  listing  programs.  It  is  oJ  use,  of 
course,  but  it  is  primarily  of  use  to  local 
and  State  officials  who  have  to  leaf 
through  the  Government  bureaucracy 
to  see  what  they  are  entitled  to.  This 
evaluation  would  be  for  our  purposes.  It 
is  an  evaluation  of  the  program  and  it  is 
broader  in  its  contents  because  it  would 
include  all  Federal  programs  except 
those  which  would  be  excluded  for  rea- 
sons of  national  security. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Does  not  the  President's 
budget,  which  comes  to  us  in  four  huge 
volumes,  constitute  in  Itself  a  digest  of 
all  Federal  programs? 

Mr.  BEALL.  It  presents  the  President's 
budget  it  is  not  an  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
grams. That  is  what  I  am  looking  to 
here — an  evaluation — and  that  does  not 
list  any  evaluation. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Third,  since  one  of  the 
principles  we  are  trying  to  achieve  is  to 
price  out  every  bill  and  every  amendment 
and  have  the  Congressional  Office  of  the 
Budget  tell  us  what  it  would  cost,  may  I 
ask  how  much  it  would  cost  to  produce 
such  a  voluminous  digest?  How  many 
man-hours  would  be  involved  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  in 
producing  such  a  digest? 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  cannot  answer  that 
question.  It  is  a  legitimate  question,  and 
we  should  all  be  concerned  about  the  cost 
of  all  programs,  but  I  should  not  think 
it  would  cost  any  more  than  the  present 
Catalog  of  Federal  Domestic  Assistance. 
Whatever  amount  spent  on  it,  I  believe 
would  be  money  well  spent,  because  it  is 
only  through  evaluation  that  we  save 
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money  and  the  avoidance  of  the  exten- 
sion or  duplication  of  programs  that 
should  not  be  extended  or  duplicated. 

I  would  say  that  any  money  we  spend 
to  equip  ourselves  will  end  up  in  savings 
to  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Titles  Vn  and  vni  of  this 
bill  have  requirements  for  program  eval- 
uation and  submission  of  fiscal  data, 
with  GAO  participating  in  this  process. 
To  what  extent  would  that  effort  and 
those  titles  be  duplicated  by  this  par- 
ticular amendment? 

Mr.  BEALL.  This  amendment  does  not 
duplicate  that  effort.  With  regard  to  that 
subsection  of  the  law,  I  have  another 
amendment,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
one  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has, 
although  ours  is  more  specific.  I  do  not 
think  we  are  duplicating  that.  Again,  it 
is  a  supplement  rather  than  a  duplica- 
tion. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  find,  on  that  rec- 
ord, that  I  would  have  to  oppose  the 
amendment.  But  I  do  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  very  much,  indeed,  for 
his  explanation  of  the  amendment.  Many 
of  the  objectives  he  has  worked  for,  I 
would  agree  with.  But  I  must,  in  my  own 
mind,  know  how  much  it  should  cost 
and  how  much  work  would  be  involved. 
I  would  like  to  see  an  analysis  from  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

We  did  not  have  such  an  amendment 
before  us  in  committee.  I  am  not  sure 
that  a  part  of  the  objective  is  not  already 
provided  for  in  the  bUl.  It  is  with  regret 
that  I  must  state  my  opposition,  but  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Maryland  very 
much  for  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  just  said.  The  Government 
Operations  Committee  worked  on  the 
bill  for  8  months,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  for  2  months.  They  had  no  such 
proposal  as  this  before  them. 

I  submit  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland,  if  he  wants  this  pro- 
posal, should  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  sepa- 
rate bill  and  let  it  be  processed  as  new 
legislative  ideas  are.  The  bill  ought  to 
be  considered  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  for  it  would  give  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  an 
awful  lot  of  work  to  do.  I  am  advised  that 
the  Office  is  opposed  to  the  bill. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Maryland  will 
withdraw  his  amendment,  instead  of  try- 
ing to  legislate  on  new  matter  at  this  late 
hour  in  the  consideration  of  the  bill.  Let 
him  put  his  proposal  in  a  separate  bill, 
and  let  it  be  processed  in  a  separate  man- 
ner, rather  than  by  piggybacking  it  on 
this  bill. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
remarks  about  separate  legislation.  I 
point  out  that  in  February  1973  I  intro- 
duced a  bill,  S.  758,  on  the  whole  subject 
of  budget  reform  and  improved  over- 
sight This  provision  was  included  as  a 
part  of  that  legislation. 

I  testified  before  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee on  that  subject,  and  submitted 
testimony  to  the  Government  Operations 
Committee.  So  it  is  not  something  that 
has  come  fresh  today.  It  is  a  matter  that 
has  been  in  the  legislative  mill  for  a  litUe 


over  a  year.  It  Is  a  proposal  that  has  gone 
through  at  least  two  committees  of  the 
Senate. 

I  can  see  why  the  OMB  would  be  op- 
posed to  the  proposal.  I  can  see  why  they 
do  not  want  to  have  the  additional  re- 
sponsibility of  listing  all  evaluating  of 
programs.  They  already  are  doing  some 
of  this,  but  this  would  require  that  OMB 
do  It  for  us,  so  that  we  would  have  a 
ready  source  of  information  and  listing 
of  evaluations  of  programs.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, the  fact  that  the  OMB  is  opposed, 
mandates  opposition  on  our  part. 

It  is  something  that  is  necessary  and 
helpful,  it  is  perfectly  within  our  rights 
to  charge  the  OMB  with  doing  the  job. 
They  and  the  program  directors  with  the 
administration  have  the  material  avail- 
able that  is  called  for  in  the  amendment. 
I  just  cannot  change  my  mind  because 
they  do  not  want  to  do  it.  I  think  it  is  a 
job  that  deserves  to  be  done.  I  think  they 
ought  to  provide  us  the  kind  of  informa- 
tion we  need  in  order  to  carry  out  our 
constitutional  responsibility  to  provide 
and  appropriate  money  to  operate  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  be  receptive  to  the  possibility 
of  developing  an  amendment  to  his  own 
amendment  that  might  provide  for  a 
study,  so  that  we  could  at  least  carry  this 
proposal  forward?  It  is  certainly  not  the 
desire  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to 
stand  In  the  way  of  program  evaluation. 
We  need  evaluations.  We  have  frequently 
commented  on  that.  The  Government 
Operations  Committee  bill  had  a  strong 
program  evaluation  title  in  its  version  of 
this  bill. 

The  objective  is  worthy.  But  some  of 
the  unanswered  questions  are  such  that 
I  could  not  support  the  amendment  in 
the  form  of  a  directive  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  But  certainly 
there  would  be  a  basis,  sufficient  and  logi- 
cal, behind  a  proposal  for  a  study,  so  that 
we  would  know  more  about  it.  It  would 
enable  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  with  such  a  study,  to  report 
a  separate  piece  of  legislation,  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  have  such  a  bill  that  we  could 
consider— and  I  believe  he  has. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  appreciate  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  do  not 
know  that  a  study  is  necessary.  I  think 
it  is  a  matter  that  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  could  consider, 
without  an  independent  committee  study 
of  itself,  and  get  some  action  that  is 
agreeable,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  do  have  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation before  us,  whether  we  could  not 
make  our  own  study.  We  have  a  com- 
petent staff.  We  could  draw  on  the  OMB 
staff.  The  Senator  from  Maryland  is  cor- 
rect when  he  says  that  we  could  make 
oiu-  own  study  in  committee. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Brock-Metcalf 
amendment  would  direct  the  Budget 
Committee  to  study  methods  of  improv- 
ing the  analytical  system  and  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  existing  program.  As  I  un- 
derstand that  amendment,  the  Budget 
Committee  would  be  authorized  to  study 
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the  matters  set  forth  In  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland.  I  can  as- 
sure him,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  that  if.  Instead 
of  allowing  it  to  be  considered  by  the 
Budget  Committee  under  the  Brock-Met- 
calf amendment,  it  were  to  be  considered 
as  a  separate  bill,  we  would  consider  it 
as  a  separate  matter  in  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  appreciate  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
With  that  kind  of  assurance,  there  is 
every  indication  that  this  proposal  will 
get  consideration,  and  the  result  would 
be  that  we  would  have  the  kind  of  digest 
to  provide  us  the  information  that  would 
be  very  useful  when  we  consider  budget- 
ary programs. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  assurance,  I 
will  withdraw  the  amendment  and  see 
that  it  is  introduced  in  cleaner  form  as 
a  separate  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  this  a  very  wise 
action.  So  that  the  Senator  from  Dlt- 
nois  may  be  clear,  then,  the  legislative 
history  will  indicate  the  strong  desire,  on 
both  sides,  to  have  authority  granted  to 
the  Budget  Committee.  This  bill,  if  fi- 
nally passed,  would  undertake  to  provide 
the  very  kind  of  evaluation  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  has  proposed. 
Certainly  it  would  expedite  the  work  of 
the  staff  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  which  will  certainly  lend  its 
support  to  the  study.  If  the  Senator 
from  niinois  serves  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, he  would  carry  out  the  obligation 
to  see  to  it  that  we  carry  such  a  study 
forward  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  appreciate  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  We  are 
suggesting  the  publication  of  a  docu- 
ment that  would  be  useful  to  members  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and  to 
Senators  generally. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BEAT  J  I.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Tb/t  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

Thi  assistant  legi&lative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  tbe  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  offer  an  amendment  as  follows:  That 
wherever,  in  the  bill — or  any  amend- 
ment thereto  that  may  ahready  have  been 
agreed  to — the  word  "highly"  {4>pears 
immediately  preceding  the  word  "privi- 
leged", the  word  "highly"  be  stricken. 

I  offer  this  amendment  because  the 
word  "highly  is  meaningless,  it  is  sur- 
plusage, and  I  do  not  know  how  it  got 
there.  I  thought  that  in  our  Rules  Com- 
mittee meetings  with  staff  people,  we 
had  stricken  that  word  wherever  we  saw 
it. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "highly" 
privileged  motion  or  rescdution.  A  motion 
or  resohition  is  either  privileged  or  not 


privileged.  There  are  no  degrees  of 
privilege. 

Aiqjarently  that  language  was  kept  in 
as  boilerplate  language  from  somewhere, 
and  I  think  it  is  bad  for  the  Senate  to 
continue  to  legislate  using  such  termi- 
nology when  it  is  absolutely  superfluous, 
meaningless,  and  nothing  but  dead  wood. 

I  ask  the  Chair,  so  that  all  Senators 
may  have  the  Chair's  reacti(»i  to  this 
question,  to  determine,  upon  consulta- 
tion with  the  Parliamentarian,  whether 
the  Parliamentarian  agrees  with  my 
statement.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Par- 
liamentarian advises  the  Chair  he  agrees 
totally  with  the  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  offer  that 
amendment. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows : 

Wli«reveT  the  word  "hlglUy"  appears  be- 
fore the  word  "privileges"  delete  same  in  the 
language  as  reported  and  amendments 
thereto. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  assume  that  the  clerk,  when  the  bill 
is  finally  enacted,  will  remove  that  word, 
in  accordance  with  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest, 
as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  suggest- 
ed, that  the  word  "totally"  also  be  deleted 
with  reference  to  the  statement  of  the 
Parliamentarian's  concurrence. 

I  see  no  objection  to  the  amendment; 
I  think  it  is  a  desirable  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  see  no  objection  either, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <B«r. 
Hklhs).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
(HI  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  164,  Une  14,  strike  out  "March  20" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  *1k<arcb  28". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  has  been  discussed  with 
the  two  able  managers  of  the  bill.  Sena- 
tors Ervin  and  Percy,  and  they  have 
agreed  to  accept  it. 

I  shall  read  a  letter  addressed  to  Sena- 
tor Cannon  from  Senator  Pkoxmim  which 
is  self  explanatory  and  which  in  itself 
explains  the  purport  of  the  amendment. 

The  letter  reads  as  follows: 


March  15.  1974. 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Cannon, 
Chairman,  Rules  and  AdTninistration  Com- 
mittee, VS.  Senate. 

Dear  Howard:  I  would  like  to  reqvtest  that 
a  small  technical  amendokent  be  appended 
to  S.  1541,  as  reported  by  your  committee  on 
February  21,  1974.  The  biU  requires  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  to  make  its  Annual 
Report  on  the  President's  Economic  Report 
"not  later  than  March  20th  of  each  year" 
(page  164,  line  14) .  In  the  same  bill  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  is  required  to  report 
to  the  Budget  Committee  on  April  1  of  each 
year.  In  order  to  better  coordinate  these  two 
reports,  and  also  to  give  the  Committee  some 
additional  time  to  prepare  our  Annual  Re- 
port, we  would  like  to  have  the  deadline  for 
the  Joint  Economic  Conunittee's  Annual  Re- 
port to  Congress  changed  from  March  20  to 
March  29  of  each  year. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  considera- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

Wn.LIAM  PROXM IRE. 

Vice  Cfcatrman. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  will  do 
precisely  that,  that  is,  change  the  dead- 
line for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee's 
annual  report  from  March  20.  as  pres- 
ently provided  in  the  bill,  to  March  29 
of  each  year. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  address  myself  to  this  amendment 
both  as  a  longtime  member  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  and  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  pending  legislation.  I  think  it  will, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  bring  about 
the  finest  possible  analysis  we  can  obtain. 
We  will  depend  on  the  Joint  Economic 
Cranmittee  to  give  us  as  accurate  an  as- 
sessment as  it  can  as  to  the  state  of  the 
economy  and  the  impact  the  Federal 
budget  should  have  on  that  ecmomy. 
The  additional  9  days  will  be  valuable 
time,  well  spent  by  the  committee.  I  fully 
support  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Bthd)  ,  on  behalf  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  cleared  the  following  requests 
with  the  Republican  leadership  and  with 
the  two  distinguished  managers  of  the 
pending  bill.  Senators  Ervin  and  Percy. 
All  Senators  have  been  notified  by  the  hot 
line  in  their  respective  cloakrooms  that  a 
unanimous-consent  request  for  an  agree- 
ment would  be  propounded  on  the  pend- 
ing bill  at  approximately  this  hour. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  a  time  limitation  of 
not  to  exceed  6  hours  for  general  debate 
on  the  pending  bill  and  that  that  debate 
be  controlled  by  and  equally  divided  be- 
tween Senators  Percy  and  Ervin;  pro- 
vided further,  that  the  time  for  limita- 
tion on  debate  begin  running  immedi- 
ately upon  the  agreement  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent proposals  I  am  now  mak- 
ing; provided  further,  that  time  on  any 
amendment  to  the  bill  be  limited  to  1 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
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in  the  usual  form;  provided  further,  that 
time  on  any  amendment  to  an  amend- 
ment, debatable  motion  or  appeal  be 
limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  in  the  usual  form; 
provided  also  that  the  agreement  itself 
be  in  the  usual  form,  with  the  final  vote 
to  occur  on  passage  of  the  bill  at  2  p.m. 
on  tomorrow — paragraph  3  of  rule  XII 
being  waived  therefor;  with  the  addi- 
tional proviso  that  an  amendment  to  be 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  and 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  considered  ger- 
mane to  the  bill  be,  nevertheless,  in 
order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not  intend 
to  object — for  purposes  of  clarification 
my  imderstanding  is  that  no  nonger- 
mane  amendment  would  be  in  order 
except  for  the  Stennis  amendment;  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  cor- 
rect. May  I  say,  in  further  response  to 
the  able  Senator,  that  I  know  of  an 
amendment  which  will  be  proposed  by 
Senators  Mondale  and  Nelson.  I  believe 
that  amendment  is  germane.  I  know  of 
two  amendments  that  will  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth). 
There  is  also  an  amendment  which  I  un- 
derstand will  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles).  I  anticipate 
that  that  amendment  will  be  germane. 

But,  in  any  event,  for  the  protection 
of  all  the  aforementioned  Senators.  I 
would  include  in  my  unanimous- consent 
request  that  those  amendments  be  in 
order  regardless  of  their  germaneness.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  problem. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Further  to  indicate  the 
protection  that  has  been  provided  to  Sen- 
ators on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  I  have 
conferred  with  the  assistant  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Michig^i  (Mr. 
Griffin),  and  he  has  checked  to  the 
best  of  his  abiUty  as  to  whether  Senators 
who  have  amendments  need  morf  time, 
or  more  time  for  debate  and  discussion; 
and,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  there 
are  no  Senators  who  have  made  ai^  such 
requests.  All  have  been  notified  {»n  the 
audio  system,  and  their  ofQces  have  been 
notified.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  chairman  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (\^.  Er- 
viN) ,  and  the  Senator  from  IllinolB,  have 
indicated  several  times  that  it  wc^uld  be 
their  hope,  that  we  could  actually  finish 
by  this  evening;  but  we  have  all  agreed 
that  every  Senator  should  have  all  the 
time  necessary  because  of  the  tremen- 
dous importance  of  this  bill  to  the  Senate, 
to  the  Congress,  and  to  the  procedures 
imder  which  we  operate. 

I  have  had  a  request  from  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis)  that  he  have  time  to  speak  on 
the  bill.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  wishes  to  do  so 
also,  and  he  will  do  so  at  the  time  he 
offers  his  amendment. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  rights  of  all  Sen- 
ators have  been  protected  by  this.  I  feel 
it  is  now  appropriate  that  we  move  for- 


ward to  a  time  certain  for  a  vote  on  the 
bill. 

I  would  merely  like  to  indicate  the  im- 
portance attached  to  this  bill  by  everyone 
with  whom  we  have  been  in  touch.  I  think 
every  Senator  who  has  participated  with 
us,  particularly  the  leadership,  which  has 
leaned  over  backwards  to  make  certain 
that  we  have  given  as  thorough  an  anal- 
ysis as  possible  and  move  forward  as 
expeditiously  as  possible,  should  be 
commended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
before  the  Chair  propoiuids  the  request, 
it  occurs  to  me  that  Senator  Proxhire 
had  indicated  to  me  that  he  may  or  may 
not  have  an  amendment  which  he  would 
wish  to  offer.  I  cannot  recall  precisely 
the  nature  of  that  amendment  at  this 
time,  but  I  would  venture  to  say  that  it 
would  be  germane.  In  any  event,  I  think 
he  ought  to  be  protected,  and  we  ought 
to  have  that  understanding  likewise  in 
accepting  this  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  is  as  follows: 

Ordered.  That  during  the  further  consid- 
eration of  S.  1541,  the  so-called  "Federal 
Act  to  Control  Expenditures  and  Establish 
National  Priorities",  debate  on  any  amend- 
ment shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  such 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  and  that  debate 
on  any  amendment  In  the  second  degree, 
debatable  motion  or  appeal  shall  be  limited 
to  >/2  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  of  such  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill:  Provided,  That  to  the  event 
the  manager  of  the  bill  Is  In  favor  of  any 
such  amendment  or  motion,  the  time  In  op- 
position thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
minority  leader  or  his  designee:  Provided 
further,  That  no  amendment  that  Is  not  ger- 
mane to  the  provisions  of  the  said  bUl  (ex- 
cept two  amendments  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth),  and  one 
amendment  each  to  be  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Pkoxmire).  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  shall 
be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall 
not  exceed  6  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pekct)  :  Provided,  That 
the  said  Senators,  or  either  of  them.  may. 
from  the  time  under  their  control  on  the 
passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time 
to  any  Senator  during  the  consideration  of 
any  amendment,  debatable  motion  or  apjieal. 

Ordered  further.  That  the  vote  on  final 
passage  of  the  said  bill  shall  occur  at  2:00 
p.m..  on  Friday,  March  22.  1974. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today.  It 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
THE  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS,  8 
1541,    TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  immedi- 
ately folowing  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  or  their  designees  under  the 
standing  order  tomorrow,  the  Senate  re- 
sume consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  NELSON-MONDALE 
AMENDMENT  TO  BE  LAID  BEFORE 
THE   SENATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Nelson 
and  Mr.  Mondale  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  close  of  business  today  and 
made  the  pending  question  on  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER      FOR      RECOGNITION      OF 
SENATOR      ROTH      TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  would  certainly  want  to  protect  Senator 
Roth,  who  I  understand  wanted  to  call 
up  his  amendment  tomorrow.  He  has  two 
amendments,  one  of  which  he  will  call  up 
today,  and  one  tomorrow.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Roth  be  recog- 
nized upon  the  disposition  of  the  Nelson- 
Mondale  amendment  tomorrow,  to  call 
up  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONGRESSIONAL   BUDGET  ACT   OF 
1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1541)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  reform  of  congressional  pro- 
cedures with  respect  to  the  enactment  of 
fiscal  measures;  to  provide  ceilings  on 
Federal  expenditures  and  the  national 
debt;  to  create  a  budget  committee  in 
each  House;  to  create  a  congressional 
office  of  the  budget,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
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"NATIONAL  SECURITY"  TAPS 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Washington  Post  today  pub- 
lished an  excellent  article  written  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson)  .  The  article  deals  in  some 
detail  with  the  question  of  wiretapping 
and  the  need  to  protect  the  citizenry  of 
our  Nation  against  imwarranted  invasion 
of  privacy. 

Obviously,  Senator  Nelson's  article  in- 
volves a  great  deal  of  research.  It  is 
handled  with  great  care,  and  it  explores 
this  very  important  subject  in  a  compre- 
hensive manner. 

I  commend  the  able  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  on  this  article. 
I  am  not  necessarily  in  agreement  with 
every  detail,  but  I  support  the  general 
concept  that  he  enimciates,  and  I  am  in 
general  agreement  with  the  views  he 
expressed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle by  Senator  Nelson,  published  in  to- 
day's Washington  Post,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"National  Sectjihty"  Taps 
(By  Gatloro  Nelson) 

Civil  rights  leader  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
newspaper  columnist  Joseph  Kraft,  former 
Nixon  presidential  aides  William  Ssifire  and 
John  Sears,  former  National  Security  Council 
staff  members  Morton  Halperln  and  Anthony 
Lake,  former  congressional  aide  Dunn  Oif- 
ford,  and  boxer  Muhammed  All — these  citi- 
zens have  something  in  common.  Their  tele- 
phone conversations  have  been  wiretapped 
by  the  federal  government  for  so-called  "na- 
tional security"  reasons.  And  they  are  merely 
a  handful  among  thousands. 

In  each  case  the  government  acted  without 
obtaining  a  Judicial  warrant  approving  of 
the  "tap."  The  government  therefore  did  not 
eq>laln  to  a  court  the  justification  for  the 
sxtrveUlances.  Nor  did  the  government  volun- 
tarily Inform  any  of  the  individuals  involved 
that  their  telephone  conversations  had  been 
secretly  intercepted.  Most  of  those  tapped 
never  learn  about  It. 

Despite  the  righteous  indignation  of  con- 
gressional representatives,  lawyers,  and  the 
public,  warrantless  wiretapping  continues. 
Last  January  the  Justice  Department  re- 
ported that  in  one  week  it  bad  authorized 
three  warrantless  wiretaps  in  national  secu- 
rity cases — an  average  week's  quota  accord- 
ing to  the  department.  The  department  did 
not  indicate  whether  the  taps  Included  sur- 
veUlances  of  American  citizens.  Nor  did  the 
department  indicate  the  basis  for  believing 
the  taps  necessary.  And  that  is  precisely  the 
problem. 

Warrantless  wiretaps  give  the  government 
an  unrevlewed  and  unchecked  power  to  In- 
vade a  citizen's  privacy.  The  government 
alone  determines  whom  it  should  tap  and 
when  it  should  tap.  Neither  a  court,  nor  the 
Congress,  nor  the  individual  Involved  has  an 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  no 
Justification  for  the  tap. 

Because  they  escape  scrutiny  by  anyone 
outside  goverrmient,  warrantless  wiretaps  are 
a  dangerous  and  fundamental  assault  on  the 
individual's  right  to  privacy  and  other  clvU 
liberties.  They  pose  a  threat  to  the  freedom 
of  every  citizen,  regardless  of  his  or  her  sta- 
tion In  life.  In  a  1928  surveillance  case  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
called  warrantless  wiretaps  "dirty  business." 
In  1931,  J.  Edgar  Hoover— who  by  then  had 
been  FBI  director  for  seven  years — called 
them  "unethical"  (his  position  softened  In 
later  years) . 


Warrantless  taps  also  are,  in  my  view,  un- 
constitutional. The  Fourth  Amendment  ex- 
plicitly provides  that  every  citizen  shcnild 
be  free  from  government  searches  and  seiz- 
ures that  are  not  authorized  by  a  Judicial 
warrant.  There  is  no  exception  for  "national 
security"  cases.  The  basic  notion  underly- 
ing the  amendment  is  that  a  neutral  court — 
not  a  government  blinded  by  its  lawful  in- 
vestigatory responsibilities — should  decide 
whether  any  search  contemplated  by  the 
goveriunent  is  reasonable. 

In  the  1967  Katz  and  Berger  decisions,  the 
Supreme  Covirt  held  that  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment's protections  apply  to  government 
wiretapping.  The  Court  also  held  in  the  1972 
Keith  case  that  the  government  could  not 
wiretap  American  citizens  without  a  Judi- 
cial warrant  even  when  the  citizen's  activ- 
ities threaten  "domestic  security."  The  Court 
reserved  Judgment,  however,  for  those  cases 
in  which  American  citizens  have  a  "signifi- 
cant connection"  with  foreign  powers  and 
their  agents. 

Because  the  Court  has  not  yet  decided 
this  latter  question,  the  present  administra- 
tion maintains  that  the  government  can, 
without  a  warrant,  tap  American  citizens 
and  others  whose  activities  involve  foreign 
affairs.  It  was  on  this  basis  that  the  Justice 
Department  authorized  three  warrantless 
wiretaps  last  January. 

Congress  should  not  tolerate  the  continued 
use  of  these  warrantless  wiretaps  for  so- 
called  "national  security"  purposes.  It  is  in- 
deed ironic  for  the  government  to  invoke 
"national  secxirity"  to  violate  those  constitu- 
tional rights  and  liberties  which  the  govern- 
ment is  obligated  to  defend.  And  remedial 
legislation  should  include  at  least  four  basic 
elements. 

First,  before  the  government  could  wiretap 
American  citizens  for  national  security  pur- 
poses, it  should  have  to  obtain  a  Judicial 
warrant  based  on  probable  cause  that  a  crime 
had  been  or  was  about  to  be  ccmunitted. 
This  provision  would  simply  recognize  the 
rights  guaranteed  to  every  citizen  by  the 
Fourth  Amendment. 

Second,  before  the  government  could  wire- 
t^  foreign  powers  (i.e.,  embassies)  or  their 
agents,  it  should  have  to  obtain  a  judicial 
warrant  based  on  a  belief  that  the  surveil- 
lance is  necessao-y  to  protect  national  secu- 
rity. The  warrant  standards  for  foreign  pow- 
er taps  should  thus  be  less  rigorous  than 
those  applied  to  American  citizens. 

The  Justification  for  this  second  provision 
is  plain.  The  government's  desire  to  wiretap 
should  be  reviewed  by  a  court.  There  should 
be  no  exceptions.  Otherwise  the  exceptions 
could  be  stretched  to  sanction  an  unreason- 
able Invasion  of  an  American  citizen's  pri- 
vacy. This  second  warrant  requirement  would 
In  no  way  vmdermlne  the  government's  abil- 
ity to  protect  against  foreign  attack  or  sub- 
version; the  government  would  be  able  to 
wiretap  foreign  powers  and  their  agents  any 
time  there  is  a  real  need. 

Third,  every  American  citizen  wiretapped 
should  be  informed  of  the  surveiUance  with- 
in 30  days  after  the  last  authcM-ized  inter- 
ception. This  would  afford  the  individual  an 
opportunity  to  protect  against  violations  of 
his  constitutional  rights.  The  disclosure  of 
the  wiretap  should  be  postponed,  however, 
if  the  government  satisfies  the  court  that  the 
person  wiretapped  is  engaged  in  a  continu- 
ing criminal  enterprise  or  that  disclosure 
would  endanger  national  security  interests. 

Fourth,  there  should  be  continuing  con- 
gressional oversight  of  wiretaps  and  other 
surveillance  activities  engaged  in  by  the  gov- 
ernment. At  least  once  a  year,  representa- 
tives of  the  government  should  testify,  un- 
der oath,  before  a  Joint  congressional  com- 
mittee about  their  surveillance  activities,  in 
this  way,  Congress  can  determine  whether 
the  government  is  complying  fully  with  the 
laws  and  whether  additional  legislation  is 
needed  to  protect  individual  privacy. 


A  number  of  Senators  have  Joined  me  in 
introducing  two  bills  (S.  2820  and  S.  2738) 
which  inccHporate  these  basic  elements.  Oth- 
er bills  might  be  able  to  improve  on  these 
measures.  But  in  any  event,  the  need  for 
congressional  action  Is  clear.  A  citizen's  con- 
stitutional right  to  privacy  should  not  ex- 
ist at  the  sufferance  of  some  government  of- 
ficial's  definition  of   "national  secxirlty." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  The  time 
to  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  R^jre- 
sentatives  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (HJR.  11929)  to  amend 
section  15d  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority Act  of  1933  to  provide  that  ex- 
penditures for  pollution  control  facili- 
ties will  be  credited  against  required 
power  investment  return  payments  and 
repayments,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  5236)  to  provide  for 
the  conveyance  of  certain  mineral  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  in  property 
in  Utah  to  the  record  owners  of  the  sur- 
face of  that  property. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  subsequently 
signed  the  enrolled  bill. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HJR.  11929)  to  amend  section 
15d  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Act  of  1933  to  provide  that  expenditures 
for  pollution  control  facilities  will  be 
credited  against  required  power  invest- 
ment return  payments  and  repayments, 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worlcs. 


DEATH  OP  CHET  HUNTLEY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  a  sense  of  deep  personal  regret  that 
I  note  the  passing  yesterday  morning  of 
an  old  friend  and  a  man  well  known  to 
all  of  us,  Chet  Huntley,  who  passed  away 
in  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Chet  Huntley  was  born  in  Montana. 
He  lived  in  Saco,  along  the  liighline.  in 
Cardwell,  in  the  Jefferson  County.  His 
folks  had  a  ranch  in  that  area  and  one 
later  at  Reedpoint,  in  the  eastern  part 
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of  the  State.  His  mother,  of  colt's 

in  Billings.  1 

About  4  years  ago,  Chet  Huntley  left 
a  well-paying  position  as  the  oCher  half 
of  the  Huntley-Brinkley  team  to  return 
home  to  Montana,  and  there  hci  was  the 
driving  force  behind  the  Big  Sks  recrea- 
tional facility.  It  is  sad  to  note  jlhat  the 
formal  dedication  of  Big  Sky  w^  to  take 
place  this  coming  weekend.  ^ 

Chet  had  a  great  love  for  Monlana,  and 
Montana  had  great  aCfection  Tor  him. 
There  is  not  much  that  one  can  say  about 
a  friend  who  is  so  well  known,  lean  only 
say  that,  while  I  did  not  expert  him  to 
last  too  long  after  cancer  wa^  found  2 
months  ago,  I  certainly  did  n#t  expect 
him  to  pass  away  from  Uiis  ftarth  so 
soon.  I 

Chet  made  many  contribu^ns  be- 
cause of  his  frankness  and  caiflor,  not 
only  on  a  nationwide  scale  but  Ithink  in 
the  field  of  international  afTair^as  well. 
Certainly,  he  had  a  great  efifect  ipon  his 
native  State.  His  was  a  most  productive 
and  fulfilling  life  and  he  left  lis  mark 
Indelibly  in  the  pursuits  he  choss  chiefly, 
as  a  newscaster,  analyzer  and  inserpreter 
of  prominent  significance.  It  is  |pr  these 
reasons  that  we  mourn  the  pd^ing  of 
tills  distinguished  American,  t»5  Mon- 
tanan  of  the  first  rank,  this  man  i  ho  was 
a  good  friend,  and  this  man  who  i  antrib- 
uted  so  much  to  liis  State  and  to  the 
Nation. 

At  tills  time,  on  behalf  of  Mrsi  Mans- 
field and  myself,  I  wish  to  extend  leepest 
condolences  to  his  wife,  Tippy,  to  lis  two 
daughters,  and  to  his  mother,  w  o,  as  I 
said  earlier,  lives  in  Billings,  Mor  ;. 

May  his  soul  rest  in  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimo  is  con- 
sent that  the  obituary  in  toda;  's  New 
York  Times  be  printed  in  the  Re<  jrd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  (  Dltuary 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Iecord. 
as  follows:  1 

Chxt  HtTNTLET,  63,  Is  Dead:  Cavk  ti 

TO  M114JONS — Halt  or  Hhntlkt-bI 

Team  on  NBC  TV  Almost  15  Yeahs] 
(By  Michael  T.  Kaufman) 

Chet  Huntley,  the  former  televlslc 
caster,  died  of  cancer  yesterday  in 
Mont.,  where  he  was  preparing  for 
cation  this  Saturday  of  a  $2S-mlUlot 
tlonal  complex  called  Big  Sky,  whlcl 
organized.    He    was   <S2    years   old 
undergone    surgery    two    months 
abdominal  cancer. 

Until  almost  four  years  ago,  Mr.i 
appeared  nightly  on  the  National  Bi 
Ing  Company's  "Huntley-Brinkley 
A  consumer-research  company  foun<^ 
that  he  and  David  Brlnkley,  his  new«>artner, 
were  recognized  by  more  adult  Ai  ierlcans 
than  Csiry  Orant,  James  Stewart,  thi  Beatles 
and  John  Wayne. 

Not  all  of  these  adult  Americans  «  >re  sure 
which  of  the  two  was  which,  but  n  >st  rec- 
ognized that  the  tall,  rangy  one  \  1th  the 
low-timbered  voice  was  Chet  Hunt  ey.  Mr. 
Brinkley,  who  is  still  on  the  air,  is  m  re  boy- 
ish and  slight. 

They  appeared  together  almost  :  i  years, 
describing  wars,  assassinations,  strU  s,  elec- 
tions, floods.  They  also  reported  on  l  tig  hair, 
roller-skating  postmen  and  lesser  c  ents  of 
the  day.  With  dashes  of  humor  sp  ilng  an 
essentially  serious,  authoritative  < 
they  created  one  of  television's  mc 
slstently  suocessfiU  programa. 

"OOOD  KIOHT,   DAVID" 

The  program's  coda,  "Oood  night,  Dlvid" — 
"Good  night,  Chet,"  was  heard  each  n  jht  by 
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many  mlUlons.  It  was  parodied  each  day  by 
thousands  and  like  Jimmy  Durante's  "Oood 
night  Mrs.  Calabash,  wherever  you  are,"  and 
Edward  R.  Miurow's  "Oood  night  and  good 
luck."  the  sign-off  became  part  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

Last  night  the  "N3.C.  Nightly  News,"  Mr. 
Brlnkley  spoke  of  the  years  the  two  men 
worked  together. 

"Most  pleasant  to  think  about,"  Mr.  Brink- 
ley  said,  "was  that  wherever  we  traveled 
around  this  country  we  both  ran  into  younger 
people,  college  age  and  older,  who  said:  'You 
know  I  grew  up  with  you  guys.  You  were 
part  of  my  youth,  part  of  my  education  and 
part  of  my  life.'  He  certainly  was  touched 
and  moved  and  affected  by  that.  He  had  that 
to  think  about  and  the  knowledge  that  he 
always  told  them  the  truth  as  far  as  he  knew 
it.  .  .  . 

"I  guess  we  and  television  grew  up  to- 
gether. Now,  that  part  of  it  is  over,  and  I 
believe  Chet  bad  every  right  to  think  be 
had  left  the  American  people  something  use- 
ful, honest  and  of  permanent  value." 
Mr.  Huntley's  last  good  night  as  his  partner 
came  in  July  of  1970.  The  first  was  in  1956,- 
when  he  and  Mr.  Brinkley  were  the  staff 
correspondents  chosen  by  N.B.C.  as  anchor 
men  for  news  coverage  of  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  National  Conventions. 

Originally,  the  intention  had  been  that 
they  woiUd  alternate.  But  without  previous 
design,  the  two  stayed  on  camera  together, 
interweaving  their  commentary. 

REPLACEMENT    FOR    SWATZE 

At  that  time  network  executives  were 
se.irchlng  for  someone  to  take  the  place  of 
John  Cameron  Swayze  on  the  nightly  news. 
They  had  wanted  John  Hersey,  the  author, 
but  he  had  turned  them  down.  Others  sought 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  Jr.,  who  preferred  to  stay 
on  as  United  States  representative  at  the 
United  Nations.  Mr.  Huntley  and  Mr.  Brink- 
ley  were  the  third  choice.  They  did  their  first 
show  Oct.  20.  1956. 

From  the  start  the  two  complemented  each 
other.  Mr.  Brinkley  was  the  sophisticated 
easterner,  with  a  dry  understated  irony  and 
a  puckish  smUe.  Mr.  Huntley  was  more  seri- 
ous, even  somber.  He  was  the  rangy  West- 
erner, who  with  a  naive  doggedness  ques- 
tioned what  seemed  to  him  unusual  or 
strange.  Sometimes  the  commentary  consist- 
ed of  nothing  more  than  an  ezpres.sive  raised 
eyebrow. 

Mr.  Huntley's  ties  to  the  West  and  the 
frontier  were  very  strong.  The  furnishings 
of  his  modern  office  at  Rockefeller  Center 
included  the  roUtop  desk  his  father  had  used 
as  a  railroad  telegrapher  in  Bozeman,  a  brass 
spittoon  and  an  1870  Winchester  rifle. 

HlB  experiences  growing  up  on  his  grand- 
father's sheep  ranch  near  the  Canadian  b<»'- 
der  formed  the  heart  of  his  1968  book,  "The 
Generous  Years :  Remembrances  of  a  Frontier 
Boyhood." 

In  it.  he  wrote  of  a  high  school  EngUsh 
teacher  named  Callie  Allison,  who  taught 
him  grammar  and  instilled  in  him  a  respect 
for  the  language.  With  her  encouragement 
he  won  a  scholarship  in  a  national  debating 
contest. 

He  went  to  the  University  of  Washington, 
and  in  his  last  year  worked  at  KPCB,  a  small 
radio  station  in  Seattle. 

"I  did  evenrthlng  from  sweeping  out  the 
Joint  to  spinning  records,  writing  advertis- 
ing copy,  dreaming  up  new  programs  and 
runniiig  the  transmitter  when  the  engineer 
went  out  for  coffee,"  Mr.  Huntley  recalled. 

Jobs  at  a  number  of  local  stations  fol- 
lowed and  stints  as  an  announcer  at  dance- 
band  contests.  In  1937,  he  Joined  the  N3.C. 
alBllate  in  Los  Angeles.  For  the  next  20  years 
he  worked  mostly  on  the  West  Coast  for 
each  of  the  three  major  networks.  He  won 
national  awards  for  a  radio  series  on  dis- 
crimination against  Mexican  Americans  and 
for  his  reporting  on  the  wartime  relocation 
of  Japanese  Americans. 


He  gained  a  reputation  as  a  hard-working 
reporter  who  was  not  afraid  to  Interject  com- 
mentary. In  the  early  nlneteen-flftles  he  was 
attacked  by  anti-Communist  vigilantes  an- 
gered by  his  outspoken  criticism  of  Senator 
Joseph  R.  McCarthy.  At  one  point,  Mr.  Hunt- 
ley went  to  court  and  won  a  $10,000  slander 
judgment  against  a  woman  who  had  de- 
nounced him  as  a  Conununist. 

CROSSED  PICKET  LINE 

Perhaps  his  most  controversial  move  came 
on  March  29,  1967,  when  he  crossed  picket 
lines  set  up  by  striking  members  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Television  and  Radio 
Artists.  His  partner,  Mr.  Brlnkley,  honored 
the  strike.  Mr.  Huntley,  who  was  then  be- 
lieved to  be  earning  about  $200,000,  said  he 
didn't  think  newsmen  belonged  in  a  union 
with  singers  and  dancers. 

Shortly  after  that.  Mr.  Huntley  had  to  sell 
his  New  Jersey  cattle  farm  because  of  van- 
dalism and  sniping  attacks  on  his  herd. 

In  1968,  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission rebuked  N.B.C.  for  allowing  Mr. 
Huntley  to  deliver  attacks  on  Federal  meat- 
iiupection  requirements  whUe  having  inter- 
ests in  a  cattle-feeding  concern.  More  re- 
cently, he  was  attacked  for  the  Big  Sky  proj- 
ect by  conservationists  who  said  the  scheme 
defaced  wilderness  area.  Characteristically. 
Mr.  Huntley  fought  back,  calling  his  critics 
"so-called  conservationists." 

Mr.  Huntley's  first  marriage,  to  Ingrld 
Roim,  ended  in  divorce  in  1959. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  the  former 
Tipton  Stringer,  who  was  a  television  weather 
broadcaster;  two  daughters  of  his  first  mar- 
riage, Mrs.  Sharon  Arensmeier  and  Mrs. 
Ijeanne  Khajazi;  his  mother  and  three 
sisters. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion and  his  home  State  of  Montana 
mourn  today  the  passing  of  a  distin- 
guished American,  Chet  Huntley.  One  of 
the  truly  great  newsmen  of  this  country, 
he  will  be  missed  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Pioneer  in  television  journalism,  win- 
ner of  nearly  every  major  award,  em- 
ployee of  all  three  national  networks  but 
best  remembered  for  his  long  associa- 
tion with  David  Brlnkley  on  NBC,  Chet 
was  known  to  millions  of  Americans.  His 
death  at  62  to  lung  cancer  was  not  totally 
imexpected,  but  that  does  not  ease  o\ix 
loss. 

Chet  was  bom  and  raised  in  Montana 
and  received  most  of  his  undergraduate 
college  education  at  Montana  State  Uni- 
versity in  Bozeman.  When  he  retired 
from  broadcasting  in  mid- 1970,  he  re- 
turned to  the  beautiful  Gallatin  Valley. 
There  he  died  yesterday,  within  a  few 
miles  of  Bozeman. 

Chet  Huntley  has  always  occupied  a 
special  place  in  the  hearts  of  Montanans. 
We  were  proud  of  his  national  accom- 
plishments, pleased  that  he  returned  to 
us  after  retirement,  and  terribly  sad- 
dened at  the  news  of  his  death.  We  will 
miss  him  very  much. 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Metcalf  and  I  ex- 
tend to  Tippy  and  to  the  other  members 
of  the  Huntley  family  our  deepest  con- 
dolences on  the  death  of  Chet.  He  was  a 
fine  person  and  a  great  American. 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  ACT 
OP   1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  1541)  to  provide 
for  the  reform  of  congressional  proce- 
dures with  respect  to  the  enactment  of 
fiscal  measures;  to  provide  ceilings  on 
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Federal  expenditures  and  the  national 
debt;  to  create  a  budget  committee  in 
each  House;  to  create  a  congressional 
office  of  the  budget,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"5rRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I 
ask  that  the  time  be  charged  equally 
against  both  sides  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  5  minutes  on  the 
bill  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for 
such  use  as  he  may  see  fit  to  make  of  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 


PUBLIC    FINANCING    OP    FEDERAL 
ELECTIONS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand from  the  leadership  that  after  the 
present  bill  has  been  disposed  of,  S. 
3044,  the  public  financing  of  Federal 
elections  bill,  will  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  made  the  pending  business. 

I  would  like  to  outline  several  amend- 
ments that  I  plan  to  offer  to  this  bill.  I 
have  one  amendment  I  wish  to  send  to 
the  desk  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
for  printing  and  to  lie  on  the  desk. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  amendment 
that  I  will  offer  is  an  amendment  that 
would  provide  that  the  so-called  check- 
off, which  is  being  doubled  under  the  bill, 
require  affirmative  actioi;  by  the  tax- 
payer. The  bill  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  pro- 
vides that  if  the  taxpayer  does  not  ob- 
ject to  the  checkoff  then  It  will  be  pre- 
sumed that  he  wants  the  checkoff  to  ap- 
ply. 

"Hie  amendment  would  be  an  amend- 
ment that  was  offered  last  year  and 
adopted,  I  believe,  by  a  voice  vote  in  the 
Senate.  It  was  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  and  it 
would  require  afOrmative  action  by  the 
taxpayer  to  implement  the  checkoff. 

Under  the  bill  coming  out  of  commit- 
tee the  effect  of  that  would  be  that  if 
the  taxpayer  did  not  check  off  the  $2 
or  $4,  as  provided  by  the  bill,  then  it 
will  be  presumed  that  he  intended  that 
it  be  checked  off,  which  is  Just  the  op- 
posite of  what  his  action  would  indicate 
he  wanted  done.  That  would  require  that 
it  be  affirmative. 

Another  amendment  would  strike  title 
I  in  its  entirety,  which  provides  for  the 
public  financing  of  Federal  elections. 
There  is  a  lot  of  good  in  the  bill  and 
if  we  could  prime  out  the  public  financ- 
ing feature  then  certain  other  features 
of  the  bill  would  be  good.  So  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  strike  Utle  I. 

Then,  another  amendment  will  be  of- 
fered which  would  cut  the  amount  of 


the  permissible  contributions  from  the 
$3,000  per  person  per  election  down  to 
the  amount  which  the  bill  provides  can  be 
matched  wit^  Federal  funds,  that 
amount  being  $100  in  congressional  elec- 
tions, congressional  meaning  House  and 
Senate  races  both,  and  then  $250  in  cam- 
paigns for  the  Presidential  nominations 
of  the  major  parties.  So  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  cut  the  amount  of  the  maximum 
contribution  from  the  $3,000  provided  in 
the  bill,  which  is  a  deduction,  of  course, 
imder  the  present  law,  down  to  $250  in 
Presidential  nomination  campaigns  and 
down  to  $100  for  congressional  races,  the 
theory  being  that  those  amounts  are  the 
only  ones  that  can  have  equal  matching 
from  the  pubUc  treasury,  and  what  is 
the  use  of  permitting  excess  contribu- 
tions which  could  not  be  matched. 

So,  Mr.  President,  another  amendment 
will  be  offered  to  strike  title  V  in  its 
entirety.  That  is  the  one  that  doubles 
the  checkoff  and  the  amount. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  3  additional  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  other  feature  is  a 
doubling  of  the  credit  amount  or  the 
deduction  amount  or  the  deduction 
amount  by  a  taxpayer  contributing  to 
poUtical  races. 

Another  amendment  would  be  to  add 
a  new  section  providing  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  honoraria  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress. That  amendment  reads : 

No  Member  of  Congtress  shall  accept  or 
receive  any  honorarium,  fee,  payment,  or 
expense  allowance  other  than  for  actual  out- 
of-pocket  traveling  and  lodging  expenses 
from  any  source  whatsoever  for  any  speech, 
article,  writing,  discussion,  message,  or 
appearance  other  than  in  payment  of  his 
official  salary  and  for  official  reimbursements 
or  allowances  from  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

The  theory  behind  this  amendment 
would  be  that  inasmuch  as  the  Senate 
has  acted  and  has  vetoed,  in  effect,  the 
President's  recommendation  for  a  salary 
increase  for  Members  of  Congress,  tliis 
would  prevent  Members  of  Congress 
from  receiving  honorariums  and  It  is 
closely  allied  to  the  matter  of  contribu- 
tions. It  was  with  that  thought  in  mind 
it  is  being  offered. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  last  amend- 
ment to  which  I  made  reference  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  lie  on  the  table 
and  be  printed,  to  be  called  up  at  a  later 
date.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 
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The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1541)  to  provide 
for  the  reform  of  congressional  proce- 
dures with  respect  to  the  enactment  of 
fiscal  measures;  to  provide  ceilings  on 
Federal  expenditures  and  the  national 
debt;  to  create  a  budget  committee  in 
each  House;  to  create  a  congressional  of- 
fice of  the  budget,  and  for  other  purposes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  be  equally 
charged  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
call  is  in  progress. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  an 
amendment  which  I  have  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Roth's  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  184.  line  5,  strike  all  of  Title  X 
and  insert,  in  its  place.  Title  X — Impound- 
ment Control  Procedures. 
Sec.  1001.  Transmission  of  Special  Messages 
by  President. 

(a)  In  general. — Whenever  the  President, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  head  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States,  or  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  impounds  any 
budget  authority  authorized  or  made  avail- 
able for  a  specific  purpose  or  project,  or 
orders,  permits,  or  approves  the  impounding 
of  any  such  budget  authority  by  any  other 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  shall,  within  ten  days  thereafter, 
transmit  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  a  special  message  specify- 
ing— 

(1)  the  amount  of  the  budget  authority 
Impounded; 

(2)  the  date  on  which  the  budget  author- 
ity was  ordered  to  be  Impounded; 

(3)  the  date  the  budget  authority  was 
impounded; 

(4)  any  account,  department,  or  establish- 
ment of  the  Government  to  which  such  im- 
pounded budget  authority  would  have  been 
available  for  obligation  except  for  such  im- 
poundment, and  the  specific  projects  or  gov- 
ernmental functions  involved; 

(5)  the  period  of  time  during  which  the 
budget  authority  is  to  be  impounded; 

(6)  the  reasons  for  the  impoundment,  in- 
cluding any  legal  authority  invoked  by  hin 
to  Justify  the  impoundment; 

(7)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
the  estimated  fiscal,  economic,  and  budget- 
ary effect  of  the  impoundment;  and 

(8)  all  facts,  clrcimistances,  and  con- 
siderations relating  to  or  bearing  upon  the 
impoundment  and  the  decision  to  effect  the 
impoundment,  including  an  analysis  of  such 
facts,  circumstances,  and  considerations  In 
terms  of  their  implication  to  any  legal 
authority  and  specific  elements  of  legal  au- 
thority invoked  by  him  to  Justify  such 
impoundment,  and  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  the  estimated  effect  of  such 
impoundment  upon  the  objects,  purposes, 
and  programs  for  which  the  budget  author- 
ity was  provided. 
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(b)  Delivery  to  House  and  Sena^ 
special  message  submitted  pursuant 
section  (a)  shall  be  transmitted  to  thi 
of  Representatives  and   the  Senate 
same  day,  and  shall  be  delivered  to 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  If  th 
is  not  In  session,   and   to  the  Secre 
the  Senate  if  the  Senate  is  not  In 
Each  qMClal  message  so  transmit 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap] 
tlona  of  the  House  of  Representatl 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
Senate:    and   each   such    message   si 
printed  as  a  document  for  each  Ho 

(c)  Transmission  to  ComptroUe: 
eral. — A  copy  of  each  special  mess; 
mltted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
transmitted  to  the  Comptroller  Oei 
the  United  States  on  the  same  da| 
tnmsmltted  to  the  Hoiise  of  Rep: 
tlves  and  the  Senate.  In  order  to 
Congress  In  the  exercise  of  Its  functions 
under  sections  1002  and  1004  the  Com]  broiler 
General  shall  review  each  such  messa  ;e  and 
Inform  the  House  of  Representatives  a  id  the 
Senate  as  promptly  as  passible  with  aspect 
to  (1)  the  facts  surrounding  the  Imj  >und- 
ment  set  forth  in  such  message  (Inc  tiding 
the  probable  effects  thereof)  an<  (a) 
whether  or  not  (or  to  what  extent),  a  his 
Judgment,  such  impo\indment  was  I  i  ac- 
cordance with  existing  statutory  aut]  orlty, 
provided,  however,  that  the  authority  1  ereby 
conferred  shall  not  be  used  for  the  pT  rpose 
of  eliminating  a  program  the  creatl  n  or 
continuation  of  which  has  been  auth  rized 
by  Congress. 

(d)  Transmission  of  supplementary  mes- 
sages.— If  any  Information  contained  In  a 
special  message  submitted  pursuant  U  sub- 
section (a)  is  subsequently  revised  the 
President  shall  within  ten  days  transi  ilt  to 
the  Congress  and  the  Comptroller  G  neral 
»  supplementary  message  stating  an  1  ex- 
plaining such  revision.  Any  such  suppli  oaen- 
tary  message  shall  be  delivered,  referrei  ,  and 
printed  as  provided  Mx  subsection  (b)  and 
the  Comptroller  General  shall  pro  iptly 
notify  the  House  of  Representatives  aC  1  tne 
Senate  of  any  changes  In  the  Infom  ttlon 
submitted  by  him  imder  subsectloi  (c) 
which  may  be  necessitated  by  such  rei  slon. 

(e)  Printing. — Any  special  or  suppli  aaen- 
tary  message  transmitted  pursuant  U  this 
section  shall  be  printed  In  the  first  isi  le  of 
the  Federal  Register  published  after  such 
transmittal. 

(f)  Publication  of  Impoundments.-  -The 
President  shall  publish  In  the  Federal  1  egls- 
ter,  each  month  a  list  of  any  budget  au  ;hor- 
Ity  Impounded  as  of  the  first  calenda  day 
of  that  month.  Each  such  list  sha  I  be 
published  no  later  than  the  tenth  cal  ndar 
day  of  the  month  and  shall  contaii  the 
information  required  to  lie  submltu  I  by 
special  message  pursuant  to  subsectloi  (a). 
Sec.  1002.  Disapproval  of  Impoundmec  »  by 

House  or  Senate. 


y  set 

pur- 

V  thin 


Any  impoundment  of  budget  authorl 
forth  In  a  special  message  transmitted 
suant  to  section  1001  shall  cease  if  v 
sixty  calendar  days  of  continuous  s<  islon 
after  the  date  on  which  the  messa  e  Is 
received  by  the  Congress  the  specific  im- 
poundment shall  have  been  disapprove  1  by 
either  House  of  Congress  by  passage  of  a 
resolution  in  accordance  with  the  proc  d»ire 
set  out  In  section  1004.  The  effect  ofjsuch 
disapproval  shall  be  to  require  an  imm; 
end  to  the  Impoundment. 
Sec.  1003.  Definition  of  Impoundmen 

For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Im 
Ing  of  budget  authority  Includes — 

(1)   withholding  or  delaying  the  ex{ 
tura    or    obligation    of    budget    au 
(wbettaw  by  establishing  reserves  or 
wise)  appropriated  for  projects  or  ac 
and  the  termination  of  authorized 


Hate 


bund- 


or  activities  for  which  appropriations  have 
been  made,  anil 

(2)  any  other  type  of  Executive  action  or 
Inaction  which  effectively  precludes  the  obli- 
gation or  expendlt\ire  of  authorized  budget 
authority  or  the  creation  of  obligations  by 
contract  in  advance  of  appropriations  as  spe- 
cifically  authorized  by  law. 

Sec.  1004.  Congressional  Procedures. 

(a)  Deflnitlon  of  resolution;  Continuity  of 
session. — 

(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 1002  the  term  "resolution"  means  only 
a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  the  Senate  which  expresses  Its  disapproval 
of  an  Impoundment  of  budget  authority  set 
forth  In  a  special  message  transmitted  by  the 
President  imder  section  1001,  and  which  is 
Introduced  and  acted  upon  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  Senate  (as  the  case 
may  be)  before  the  end  of  the  first  period 
of  sixty  calendar  days  of  continuous  session 
of  the  Congress  after  the  date  on  which  the 
President's  message  is  received  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  and  sec- 
tion 1002,  the  continuity  of  a  session  shall 
be  consiaered  as  brolcen  only  by  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Congress  sine  die,  and  the  days 
on  which  either  House  is  not  in  session  be- 
cause of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  three 
days  to  a  day  certain  shall  be  excluded  in  the 
computation  of  the  sixty-day  period  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  (and 
in  section  1002)  and  the  thirty-day  period 
referred  to  in  subsection  (c)  (1).  If  a  special 
message  is  transmitted  under  section  1001 
during  any  Congress  and  the  last  session  of 
such  Congress  adjourns  sine  die  before  the 
expiration  of  sixty  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  (or  a  special  message  is  so 
transmitted  after  the  last  session  of  the  Con- 
gress adjourns  sine  die),  the  message  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  retransmitted  on  the 
first  day  of  the  succeeding  Congress  and  the 
sixty -day  period  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  this  subsection  and  in  Eectlon  1002  (with 
respect  to  such  message)  shall  commence  on 
such  first  day. 

(b)  Referral. — Any  resolution  Introduced 
with  respect  to  a  special  message  shall 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate,  as  the  case  may  I>e. 

(c)  Discharge  of  Committee. — 

(1)  If  the  committee  to  which  a  resolu- 
tion with  respect  to  a  special  message  has 
been  referred  has  not  reported  it  at  the  end 
of  thirty  calendar  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion after  its  introduction,  it  is  in  order  to 
move  either  to  discharge  the  committee  from 
further  consideration  of  the  resolution  or  to 
discharge  the  committee  from  further  con- 
sideration of  any  other  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  same  message  which  has  )}een 
referred  to  the  committee. 

(2)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  individual  favoring  the  resolu- 
tion, may  be  made  only  if  supported  by  one- 
fifth  of  the  Members  of  the  House  involved 
(a  quorum  being  present),  and  is  highly 
privileged  (except  that  it  may  not  be  made 
after  the  committee  has  reported  a  resolution 
with  respect  to  the  same  special  message) ; 
and  debate  thereon  shall  be  limited  to  not 
more  than  one  hour,  to  be  directed  equally 
between  those  favoring  and  those  opposing 
the  resolution.  An  amendment  to  the  mo- 
tion Is  not  in  order,  and  it  Is  not  In  order  to 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(3)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed  to 
or  disagreed  to,  the  motion  may  not  be  re- 
newed, nor  may  another  motion  to  discharge 
the  committee  be  made  with  respect  to  any 
other  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same 
special  message. 

(d)   Floor  consideration. — 

(1)  When  the  committee  has  reported,  or 


has  been  discharged  from  further  considera- 
tion of,  ■  rescdutloa  with  respect  to  a  special 
message.  It  shall  at  any  time  thereafter  be 
in  order  (even  though  a  previous  motion  to 
the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed  to)  to 
move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution.  The  motion  shall  be  highly 
privileged  and  not  debatable.  An  amendment 
to  the  motion  shall  not  be  in  order,  nor  shall 
It  be  In  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed 
to, 

(2)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  t>e  lim- 
ited to  not  more  than  two  hours,  which  shall 
be  divided  equally  between  those  favoring 
and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  A  motion 
further  to  limit  debate  shall  not  be  debata- 
ble. No  amendment  to,  or  motion  to  recom- 
mit, the  resolution  shall  be  in  order,  and  it 
shall  not  be  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  is  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to. 

(e)  Motions. — Motions  to  postpone,  made 
with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  a  res- 
olution with  respect  to  a  special  message, 
and  motions  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  other  business,  shall  be  decided  without 
debate. 

(f)  Appeals. — All  appeals  from  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Chair  relating  to  the  application 
of  the  rules  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the 
procedure  relating  to  any  resolution  referred 
to  in  this  section  shall  be  decided  without 
debate. 

Sec.  1006.  Reports  of  Impoundments  by 
Comptroller  General. 
If  the  Comptroller  General  finds  that  the 
President,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  the  head  of  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  SUtes,  or 
any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  has  impounded  any  budget  authority 
authorized  or  made  available  for  a  specific 
purpose  or  project  or  has  ordered,  permitted, 
or  approved  the  impounding  of  any  such 
budget  authority  by  any  other  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States,  and  the  Presi- 
dent fails  to  transmit  a  special  message  with 
respect  to  such  Impoundment  as  required  by 
this  title,  the  Comptroller  General  shall  re- 
port such  impoundment  and  any  available 
Information  concerning  it  to  both  Houses 
of  Congress;  and  the  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  such  Impound- 
ment in  the  same  manner  and  with  the 
same  effect  as  if  such  report  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  were  a  special  message  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  under  section  1001. 
with  the  sixty-day  period  provided  In  section 
1002  being  deemed  to  have  commenced  at 
the  time  at  which  the  Comptroller  General 
makes  the  report.  As  used  In  section  1004. 
the  term  "special  message"  Includes  a  report 
made  by  the  Comptroller  General  under  this 
section. 

Sec.  1006.  Suits  by  Comptroller  General  to 
enforce  controls. 
The  Comptroller  General  is  hereby  ex- 
pressly empowered  as  the  representative  of 
the  Congress  through  attorneys  of  his  own 
selection,  with  the  approval  of  the  Congress 
in  any  parucular  case,  to  sue  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  in  a  civil  action  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
and  such  court  is  hereby  expressly  empow- 
ered to  enter  in  such  civil  action  any  decree. 
Judgment,  or  order  which  may  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  secure  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title  by  such  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee.  Within 
the  purview  of  this  section,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  shall  be  construed 
to  be  an  agency  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  shall  be  construed  to 
be  officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States. 
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SBC.  1007.  Repeal   of   existing   impoundment 
reporting  provision. 

Section  203  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Procedures  Act  of  1950  is  repealed. 
SEC.  1008.  Disclaimer. 

Nothing  contained  in  this  title  shall  be 
construed  as — 

(1)  asserting  or  conceding  the  constitu- 
tional powers  or  limitations  of  either  the 
congress  or  the  President; 

(2)  ratifying  any  Impoundment  heretofore 
or  hereafter  executed  or  approved  by  the 
President  or  any  other  Federal  officer  or 
employee,  except  insofar  as  pursuant  to  stat- 
utory authorization  then  in  effect;  or 

(3)  affecting  in  any  way  the  claims  or  de- 
fenses of  any  party  to  litigation  concerning 
any  impoundment  ordered  or  executed  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
argument  I  have  made  before  in  this 
Chamber,  so  I  will  try  to  keep  my  re- 
marks brief.  The  amendment  follows  very 
closely  the  language  of  the  House-passed 
bill  H.R.  7130  in  which  the  issue  of  im- 
poundments was  thoroughly  debated  and 
upheld  by  a  vote  of  295  to  108. 1  have  in- 
troduced this  House  title  as  a  substitute 
for  the  existing  title  X  of  S.  1541,  but  I 
want  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
I  have  added  one  Important  feature. 

Under  the  language  in  H.R.  7130,  the 
Comptroller  General  is  required  to  rule 
on  his  interpretation  of  the  legality  of 
any  impoundment,  to  act,  in  a  sense,  as 
the  Congress  agent,  so  that  every  reser- 
vation of  funds  need  not  necessarily  be 
presented  for  a  vote  of  aflQrmation  or  re- 
jection. This  is  only  sensible,  since  I  feel 
that  many  of  us  agree  that  the  Executive 
should  have  certain  limited  authority  to 
save  public  money  when  this  is  done  in 
the  siririt  of  prudent  administrative  and 
managerial  responsibility.  But  I  have 
added  the  ftdlowing  clause,  to  insure  that 
the  Comptroller  has  the  ability  to  chal- 
lenge wholesale  impoundments  that 
might  distort  or  even  negate  the  intent 
of  Congress. 

That  language  is  that — 

The  authority  hereby  conferred  shall  not 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  a  pro- 
gram, the  creation  or  continuation  of  which 
has  been  au^orized  by  Congress. 

TBX  niFOKTARCK  OF  BALANCS 

Mr.  President,  earlier  In  this  debate 
over  the  budget  reform  bill,  I  made  an 
earnest  plea  to  have  Congress  put  some 
teeth  back  Into  the  legislation,  to  have 
us  construct  a  system,  a  mechanism  un- 
der which  the  budget  resolution  would 
become  a  meaningful  step  in  the  annual 
cycle  of  budget  decisions.  I  feel  most 
strongly  that  a  resolution,  easily 
breached,  is  no  resolution  at  all.  Instead. 
It  is  a  device  to  allow  Congress  the  luxury 
of  touting  reform  without  being  con- 
strained by  any  real  discipline. 

As  I  see  the  legislation  at  this  point,  I 
feel  that  the  President  miist  have  some 
latitude  to  recommend  program  reserva- 
tion, provided  that  he  cannot  use  this 
authority  to  totally  subvert  the  will  of 
Coagress. 

Specifically,  this  language  seeks  to 
change  the  thrust  of  the  language  In  title 
X.  My  amendment  would  provide  that 
impoundments  made  by  the  President 
win  stand  unless  Congress  overrules  him. 
I  think  this  makes  only  good  sense.  Let 


me  point  out  why.  Congress  adopts,  from 
time  to  time,  a  debt  celling.  The  Presi- 
dent, under  the  Constitution,  has  the  re- 
sponsibility and  the  obligation  to  abide  by 
that  debt  ceiling. 

He  cannot  spend  in  a  manner  that 
would  exceed  that  ceiling,  so  long  as 
there  is  no  further  action  by  Congress. 

Yet  if  we  passed  this  legislation  as 
submitted,  next  year  we  could  be  putting 
the  President  in  an  inflexible  position 
unless  Congress  chooses  to  act. 

Last  fall.  Congress  adopted  a  debt  ceil- 
ing that  is  consistent  with  $250  billion  in 
spending  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Any  spending  beyond  that  amount  would 
exceed  the  debt  ceiling  and  violate  it. 
So  if  the  President  is  withholding  for  that 
purpose,  he  is  merely  trying  to  abide  by 
the  ceiling  adopted  by  Congress,  and  that 
only  makes  sense  to  me. 

But  what  we  are  saying  under  the 
present  title  is  that  the  President  could 
not  use  any  Executive  discretion  at  all. 
Unless  Congress  saw  to  it  that  all  of  its 
actions  were  truly  consistent,  we  could 
possibly  be  in  the  ambiguous  position  of 
not  complying  with  the  debt  ceihng,  and 
that  could  raise  all  kinds  of  ramifications. 

Let  me  stress  that  Congress  has  the 
opportunity  to  disprove  any  Presidential 
impoundment  action  by  a  simple  ma- 
jority vote,  in  either  House.  That  is 
hardly  an  overwhelming  task  for  us.  We 
approve  and  disapprove  hundreds  of  mo- 
tions every  year. 

Second,  we  will  not  be  bombarded  with 
referrals  to  the  floor.  The  ComptroUer 
General  will  act  as  a  filter,  picking  out 
those  actions  he  feels  have  been  taken 
without  proper  statutory  authority.  His 
expertise  and  counsel  should  help  us  to 
deal  with  this  problem  more  expedi- 
tiously. 

The  existing  title  X,  based  mi  a  bill 
submitted  recently  by  Senator  Ervin, 
would  ban  all  but  the  most  tightly  de- 
fined impoundments,  and  give  the  Comp- 
troUer General  the  right  to  sue,  in  our  be- 
half, to  have  an  action  overruled  in  court. 
But  should  this  be  a  matter  we  delegate 
to  the  courts?  Are  we  saying  that  Con- 
gress, which  most  closely  represents  the 
interests  of  the  program  recipients, 
should  wash  its  hands  of  the  matter, 
delegating  it  to  the  GAO  and  the  courts? 
I,  for  one.  feel  we  would  be  abdicating 
our  authority  and  responsibility,  if  we 
did.  Why  under  the  system  I  propose, 
our  House  of  Congress  could  settle  the 
issue  in  a  day,  in  a  matter  of  hours,  if  It 
took  such  umbrage  with  a  Presidential 
impoimdment  referred  through  the 
Comptroller.  All  that  would  be  required 
imder  expediting  rules  is  a  simple  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  from  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  a  simple  majority 
vote  of  one  house.  With  a  minimal 
quorum  present,  as  few  as  26  Senators 
could  overrule  the  President  under  my 
proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
couple  of  observations.  I  think  most  of 
the  principal  points  have  already  been 
covered. 

First,  I  should  like  to  reemphasize  that 
at  one  time,  the  distinguished  principal 
sponsor  of  this  title  proposed  the  use  of 
congressional  disapproval. 


Second,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  apparently 
feels  that  this  is  an  appropriate  method 
of  bringing  about  some  control,  as  does 
a  firm  majority  of  the  entire  House.  So 
it  is  hardly  a  partisan  fight.  We  are  all 
faced  with  the  real,  and  ever  present 
problem  of  gaining  effective  control  over 
our  actions. 

But  I  think  the  most  important  point 
to  make  is  that  Congress  will  not  be  ful- 
filling its  responsibility  merely  by  the 
impoundment  proposal  now  contained  in 
S.  1541.  We  would  be  making  it  impos- 
sible, really,  to  bring  the  budget  within 
control.  The  House  and  the  Senate  do 
not — I  would  like  to  emphasize  do  not — 
consider  each  appropriation  in  the  con- 
text of  the  whole  budget.  And  under  the 
mechanism  the  Senate  has  approved,  I 
suspect  we  will  not  depart  too  far  from 
our  present-day  patterns  of  behavior. 

If  we  really  are  going  to  be  fiscally 
responsible,  we  ought  to  adopt  a  legisla- 
tive budget,  break  it  down  by  priorities, 
and  set  the  limits  of  each  of  those  cate- 
gories. We  are  not  doing  that.  But  here 
we  are  saying  to  the  President,  "You 
cannot  impound  unless  the  courts  get 
around  to  approving  your  action."  We 
could  get  by,  doing  nothing,  just  sitting 
on  our  hands.  We  would  not  be  required 
to  indicate  our  vote. 

I  think  it  should  be  our  obligation, 
when  impoundments  are  reported,  that 
we  stand  up  and  be  counted. 

At  the  present  time,  the  President 
does  not  have  a  very  effective  voice  in  the 
final  enactment  of  spending  bills.  We 
have  13  regular  appropriations,  each  in- 
cluding many  items.  They  come  late  in 
the  year.  Normally  it  is  impossible  for  the 
President  to  veto  them. 

I  feel  that  this  bill  in  its  present  form 
will  only  continue  the  fragmented  budg- 
etary process;  and  by  passing  this  meas- 
ure, we  are  going  to  make  it  more  dif- 
ficult to  bring  control  into  the  picture. 

The  President  is  impounding  now  be- 
cause Congress  has  not  been  willing  to 
live  vsrithm  a  budget  and  establish  dif- 
ficult priorities.  He  is  acting  because 
there  is  a  vacuum.  I  think  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  adopt  both  a  comprehen- 
sive procedure  which  will  insure  that 
Congress  has  to  "face  the  music,"  and 
failing  that,  at  least  has  to  be  counted  on 
the  occasion  of  any  impoundment  which 
the  Comptroller  feels  has  been  made  out- 
side the  legitimate  territory  of  statutory 
guidelines. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
first  that  title  X  as  a  way  to  deal  with  the 
impoundment  issue  was  developed  as  a 
way  to  cut  through  the  impasse  between 
the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  the 
impoimdment  legislation. 

The  version  enacted  by  the  Senate, 
three  times  In  the  Congress,  provides  very 
precisely  that  Impoundment  shall  not 
take  effect  unless  approved  by  Congress. 
The  House  versicm  provides  that  Im- 
poundment shall  take  effect  imless  dis- 
approved by  Ccmgress. 

Clearly,  the  difference  between  the 
two  is  that  with  the  House  version,  the 
burden  is  placed  on  Congress  to  act.  With 
resiJect  to  the  Senate  version,  the  appro- 
priation initially  approved  by  Congress 
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stands  until  Congress  itself  agrees  to  the 
modification. 

What  we  are  talking  about  in  impound- 
ment legislation  is  to  strengthen  the 
hand  of  Congress  in  a  situation  where 
power  has  shifted  toward  the  Presi- 
dent because  of  his  excessive  use  of  au- 
thority under  the  Antideflciency  Act. 
Those  two  pieces  of  legislation  enacted  in 
two  Houses,  so  diametrically  opposed  to 
each  other,  have  left  us  in  an  impasse  for 
several  months.  Neither  side  was  inter- 
ested in  going  to  conference  ;  because 
there  was  no  way  of  compromising  those 
two  fundamentally  contrary  theories. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  Senator  Ervin 
and  I  introduced  legislation,  which  is 
now  incorporated  in  title  X  of  the  bill, 
which  seeks  to  cut  through  the  impasse. 
We  seek  to  do  it  by  a  simple  amendment 
of  the  Antideficiency  Act.  i: 

It  might  be  useful  if  I  exp&in  the 
technique.  ^ 

The  purpose  of  title  X  is  to  define  and 
clarify  the  authority  of  the  Presi<%nt  and 
other  officers  and  employees  of  tlie  exec- 
utive branch  to  place  appropriate  funds 
in  reserve.  The  Antideficiency  J\ct,  as 
amended  in  1950  (31  U.S.C.  66^,  per- 
mitted executive  officers  to  estab^h  re- 
serves "to  provide  for  contingencife,  or  to 
effect  savings  whenever  savings  a*  made 
possible  by  or  through  changes  In  re- 
quirements, greater  efficiency  of  )pera- 
tions,  or  other  developments  subs  quent 
to  the  date  on  which  such  approp  iation 
was  made  available."  The  langu  ge  of 
section  1001  in  the  pending  meas  re  re- 
tains the  authority  to  establish  r  serves 
for  contingencies,  or  to  effect  i  ivings 
whenever  savings  are  made  poss:  >le  by 
changes  in  requirements  or  great  r  effi- 
ciency of  operations.  That  langu  ge  in 
the  Antideficiency  Act  is  retaine  I.  In- 
deed, it  is  essential  in  terms  of  s(  islble 
administration  of  programs  autt  >rized 
by  Congress.  But  the  "other  de  elop- 
ments"  clause  would  be  deleted  m  this 
bill  because  it  has  been  treated  b;  some 
officials  of  the  executive  branch  as  a  jus- 
tification for  establishing  reserv  s  be- 
cause of  economic  or  other  develop  lents. 
Clearly  that  use  was  never  intended  by 
the  Congress.  It  is  that  use  whi^ 
provoked  this  controversy  over  imj 
ments. 

Section     1001     further    defln^ 
boundaries  of  the  Antideficiency 
prohibiting  the  use  of  reserves  foi 
policy  purposes  or  to  achieve  les 
the  full  objectives  and  scope  of  pr^ 
enacted  and  funded  by  Congre 
apportionment  process  is  to  be  us^ 
for  routine  administrative  purpos^ 
as    to   avoid    deficiencies   in   ei\ 
branch  accounts,  not  for  the  mal 
policy  or  the  setting  of  priorlti€ 

The  committee's  amendments  _ 
Antideficiency  Act  are  fully  coiillstent 
with  the  legislative  intent  and  jblstory 
of  the  1950  amendment.  The  191  }  lan- 
guage was  anticipated  in  a  June  >,  1947 
joint  report  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et and  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  App  opria- 
tions  had  asked  the  two  agencies  ^  o  rec- 
ommend ways  of  Improving  the  j  ntide- 
flciency  Act.  The  resulting  reportlwhlch 
recommended  clarified  authority  tor  set- 
ting aside  reserves  for  contingen<^s  and 
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savings,  stated  that  the  authority  "must 
be  exercised  with  considerable  care  in 
order  to  avoid  usurping  the  powers  of 
Congress."  In  reporting  the  antidefici- 
ency language  in  1950,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  explained  that 
the  technique  of  setting  aside  reserves 
was  not  to  be  used  to  thwart  the  will  of 
Congress:  "It  is  perfectly  justifiable  and 
proper  for  all  possible  economies  to  be 
effected  and  savings  to  be  made.  But 
tliere  is  no  warrant  or  justification  for 
the  tliwarting  of  a  major  policy  of  Con- 
gress by  the  impounding  of  funds."  H. 
Rept.  No.  1797,  81st  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  p. 
311.  Moreover,  nothing  in  the  language 
or  legislative  history  of  the  Antidefici- 
ency Act  suggests  in  any  way  that  Con- 
gress intended  the  executive  branch  to 
place  funds  in  reserve  as  part  of  eco- 
nomic policy. 

That  the  committee's  amendments  to 
the  Antideficiency  Act  are  also  consist- 
ent with  recent  decisions  by  Federal 
courts  is  demonstrated  with  regard  to 
withholding  funds  for  fiscal  policy  pur- 
poses. Judge  Oliver  Gasch  of  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia disagreed  with  the  administration 
that  the  executive  branch  could  withhold 
funds  simply  because  it — 

Desires  to  control  overaU  federal  spending 
or  to  give  priority  to  other  programs  which 
It  believes  are  more  laudable.  Control  of 
federal  spending  is  an  entirely  laudable  ob- 
jective, but  there  Is  no  authority  either  in 
Article  II  of  the  Constitution  or  In  the  case 
law,  for  the  defendants'  position  that  they 
may  achieve  this  by  refusing  to  comply  with 
the  terras  of  a  statute. 

Massachusetts  v.  Weinberger  (Civ. 
Action  No.  1303-73,  D.D.C.)  and  District 
of  Columbia  v.  Weinberger  (Civ.  Action 
No.  1322-73,  D.D.C).  Reprinted  at  119 
Congressional  Record,  pp.  2656-71 
(July  30,  1973) . 

So,  Mr.  President,  title  X  is  designed 
to  correct  the  problem  that  was  gener- 
ated by  improper  interpretation  of  the 
Antideficiency  Act  by  the  executive,  to 
use  it  for  purposes  it  wm  never  designed 
to  serve.  So,  in  order  to  break  the  im- 
passe between  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
which  has  left  us  in  a  stalemate  on  this 
issue  for  the  past  several  months,  this 
technique  was  developed  by  Senator 
Ervin  tmd  myself.  I  think  it  msikes  a 
great  deal  of  sense.  It  makes  a  great 
deal  of  sense  that  it  be  included  in  a 
piece  of  legislation  dealing  with  con- 
gressional procedures  dealing  with  the 
budget,  procedures  designed  to  develop 
budgetary  and  fiscal  discipline  in  the 
ways  in  which  Congress  manages  its  fis- 
cal affairs. 

It  is  our  belief,  those  of  us  who  have 
participated  In  the  development  of  this 
legislation,  that  it  will  have  that  effect. 
If  it  will  not,  then  this  Is  all  a  hopeless 
exercise.  If  it  will  not.  Congress  will  find 
other  ways  to  be  spendthrift,  I  am  sure. 
But  if  budget  reform  legislation  achieves 
its  objective  of  fiscal  discipline  in  the 
Congress  and  in  the  executive,  there  will 
be  no  need  in  the  future  for  the  kind  of 
confrontation  between  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Congress  which  has  been 
represented  by  this  impoundment  issue. 

May  I  make  the  point  that  the  im- 
poundment Issue  has  reached  several  of 
the  district  courts.  It  has  been  decided  by 


one  circuit  court  and  in  nearly  every 
case  where  there  has  been  a  judicial  de- 
cision, the  result  has  been  favorable  to 
the  congressional  position  on  impound- 
ment, justifying — at  least,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  this  Senator — my  interpreta- 
tion of  the  legislative  history  behind  the 
Antideficiency  Act. 

So  I  think  that  the  technique  in  this 
bill  devised  by  Senator  Ervin  and  myself 
is  right  on  point.  It  deals  with  the  prob- 
lem in  a  precise  way.  It  simply  extends 
the  Antideficiency  Act  in  accordance 
with  its  initial  philosophy. 

For  that  reason,  in  order  to  settle  this 
issue,  and  in  order  to  get  it  resolved,  in 
order  to  get  impoundment  legislation 
adopted.  I  would  oppose  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, who  has  contributed  much  to  the 
development  of  this  budget  reform  legis- 
lation, but  who  I  believe  is  eminently 
wrong  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  agree  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
that  the  question  of  impoundment  should 
be  resolved.  I  believe  very  strongly  that 
the  President  should  not  use  the  power 
of  impoundment  to  kill  or  basically  elim- 
inate any  program  that  has  been  au- 
thorized by  Congress.  As  I  mentioned 
earlier,  it  was  for  that  reason  that  I  did 
add  a  proviso  to  the  House  version  that 
would  make  that  perfectly  clear  in  the 
legislation. 

What  concerns  me  is  the  cure.  It  seems 
to  me  that  Congress,  itself,  and  not  the 
courts  should  be  the  one  to  decide  wheth- 
er or  not  an  impoundment  should  be  put 
Into  effect.  I  believe  that  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  Congress.  There  has  been  much 
talk  in  recent  months  and  in  recent  days 
not  only  about  the  President  improperly 
using  the  impoundment,  but  likewise, 
about  Congress  not  living  up  to  its  full 
responsibility. 

All  I  am  proposing  is  that  the  enforce- 
ment procedures  be  put  in  Congress 
rather  than  in  the  courts.  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  what  I  have  proposed 
Is  not  a  partisan  matter.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  has  been  adopted  by  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  of  which  the 
Democratic  Party  is  the  majority.  So 
what  we  are  arguing  about  today  is  not, 
as  I  said,  partisan  in  nature. 
Second,  it  seems  to  me  that  what  we 
are  saying  here  is  that  Congress  does 
have  a  responsibility  to  look  at  each  pro- 
posed impoundment  of  the  President.  My 
proposal  would  give  greater  authority  to 
Congress,  as  we  could  kill  any  impound- 
ment, whether  or  not  it  was  within  the 
antideficiency  legislation. 

For  that  reason,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  my  amendment,  on  the  grounds  that, 
in  my  judgment,  it  would  bring  a  greater 
voice  in  governmental  affairs  to  Congress 
and  greater  responsibility  to  its  Mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  and  I  are  interested 
in  resolving  this  impoundment  issue.  He 
would  prefer  to  see  it  resolved  in  Con- 
gress rather  than  in  the  courts. 

May  I  say,  in  commenting  on  that, 
that  the  only  progress  toward  resolving 
it  has  been  made  in  the  courts,  and  no 
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progress  has  been  made  in  Congress.  On 
that  record,  I  do  not  think  we  should 
adopt  a  procedure  which  excludes  the 
judicial  process  from  a  resolution  of  the 
issue. 

I  repeat  that  all  title  X  does  is  to 
incorporate  the  original  intention  of  the 
Antideficiency  Act,  so  that  it  will 
clearly  not  support  the  abuse  of  the  im- 
poundment authority  which  the  courts 
have  documented,  the  abuse  of  the  im- 
poundment authority  as  exercised  by 
this  administration. 

So  if  the  Antideficiency  Act  was  origi- 
nally sound — and  I  believe  it  was — as 
originally  intended,  all  title  X  does  is  to 
reestablish  it  on  its  original  base.  I  do 
not  see  how  there  can  be  serious  quar- 
rel with  that  objective. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
agreed  to  many  of  the  efforts  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  and 
what  he  has  tried  to  accomphsh.  Ever 
since  he  became  a  Member  of  the  Senate, 
he  has  been  the  voice  and  the  conscience 
of  the  taxpayer.  He  has  been  the  watch- 
dog over  the  Treasury,  and  has  served 
with  distinction  on  both  the  Joint  Study 
Committee  on  Budget  Control  and  the 
Government  Operations  Committee 
working  on  this  bill.  As  I  said  the  other 
day,  he  has  become  a  worthy  successor 
to  another  great  Senator  from  Delaware, 
Senator  Williams. 

In  this  case,  I  think  we  have  agreement 
In  philosophy,  but  a  difference  in  how  we 
implement  oxa  philosophy. 

I  was  interested  when  Arthur  Bums, 
In  talking  of  the  budget  reform  legisla- 
tion, made  this  comment  with  respect  to 
impoimdment  of  fimds: 

Once  those  procedures  are  modified  to  en- 
able Congress  to  regain  control  over  total 
outlays  and  to  determine  priorities  among 
competing  programs,  there  should  be  no  oc- 
casion for  broadscale  impounding  of  funds 
by  the  President. 

That,  of  course,  is  the  hope  all  of  us 
have. 

I  have  the  feeling  that  sometimes 
when  we  have  been  able  to  shift  respon- 
sibility, we  have  not  always  taken  the  ac- 
tion we  would  take  or  the  position  we 
would  assume  if  our  action  were  final 
and  had  to  stand. 

I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  I 
have  heard  Members  of  this  body  vote  on 
issues,  and  then  when  they  have  been 
asked,  "How  can  you  justify  such  a  large 
spending  figure?"  they  have  said  to  me, 
"Oh,  the  House  is  going  to  cut  it,  any- 
way." "Hiat  was  a  recognition  that  what 
we  did  was  vote  for  too  much,  but  what 
we  were  actually  doing  was  voting  a  bar- 
gaining position.  We  did  not  believe — in 
fact,  we  hoped — that  the  House  would 
not  accept  the  figure  because  the  figure 
we  put  in  would  be  an  irresponsible  one. 

I  presume  that  in  years  past,  as  Presi- 
dents have  impoimded  funds.  Congress, 
as  a  whole,  has  in  a  sense  said,  "Well,  we 
will  send  it  downtown.  Let  them  take  the 
rap  down  there  for  not  spending  the 
money.  After  all,  it  will  be  their  decision. 
We  added  money  to  the  program.  We  pro- 
vided the  fimds;  and  if  the  President 
wants  to  take  the  rap  for  cutting  them 
back,  then  let  him  do  it." 


I  have  seen  President  Johnson  have  to 
step  up  and  stop  the  construction,  in  the 
middle  of  a  building  boom  in  Chicago,  of 
a  second  big  Federal  building,  because  he 
felt  it  would  simply  add  to  inflation,  that 
it  would  be  a  misuse  of  funds  at  that  par- 
ticular time.  Why  not  build  certain  of  our 
Federal  bmldings — those  that  are  not 
urgently  needed — at  a  time  when  we  need 
a  stimulant  to  the  economy,  rather  than 
when  they  would  add  to  inflation?  We 
have  seen  the  same  in  the  spending  of 
highway  trust  fimds,  and  so  forth. 

I  believe  that  the  whole  philosophy  of 
what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish  in  this 
bill  is  now  to  have  Congress  take  back 
the  responsibility  that  the  Constitution 
gives  us  and  to  have  us  say  to  ourselves 
that  once  we  put  these  figures  in  and 
commit  spending  at  these  levels,  we  have 
to  count  on  the  fact  that  they  are  going 
to  be  spent.  Now  we  have  had  district 
courts  support  the  fact  that  their  inter- 
pretation of  the  situation  is  such  that 
the  President  cannot  impound  these 
funds,  and  in  effect  they  mast  be  spent. 

Therefore,  I  feel  that  we  should  now 
put  Congress  in  the  position  where  it  has 
to  bite  the  bullet;  it  has  to  take  the  final 
responsibility;  and  it  cannot  pass  the 
buck  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  say,  "We  are  going  to  pass 
all  these  bills  and  then  if  it  is  improper 
if  it  should  not  be  done,  if  it  is  going  to 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  economy, 
whatever  it  may  be,  you  take  the  rap  for 
impounding  them."  We  are  going  to  have 
to  take  the  rap.  I  want  us  to  take  the 
rap;  because  if  we  have  that  final  re- 
sponsibiUty,  we  may  not  authorize  that 
much  money  in  the  first  instance  and  we 
may  once  again  become  what  the  Con- 
stitution expected  us  to  be — the  watch- 
dog of  the  Treasury — by  keeping  that 
responsibility  right  here  in  Congress, 
where  it  belongs. 

We  are  doing  so  now,  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill,  providing  for  ourselves 
adequate  staff,  adequate  research,  and 
adequate  backup  for  these  positions. 

For  that  reason,  I  would  tend  to  op- 
pose— in  fact,  I  will  have  to  vote 
against — the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator,  though  I  respect 
very  much  his  overall  efforts,  with  a 
great  portion  of  which  I  have  found  my- 
self in  agreement. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  answer  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois.  There  is  not  a  great 
deal  of  need  to  continue  the  discussion 
further,  as  this  matter  has  been  much 
debated. 

What  I  am  saying  to  him  is  that  the 
legislation  in  title  X,  in  its  present  form, 
simply  means  that  Congress  is  passing 
the  buck.  It  is  passing  the  buck  to  the 
courts.  What  I  am  asking  is  that  we  take 
that  power  back  here,  that  Congress 
should  determine  whether  or  not  an 
impoundment  should  go  Into  effect. 

I  point  out,  further,  that  under  my 
amendment — which,  as  I  noted  earlier, 
has  been  adopted  by  the  House — only  a 
simple  majority  of  either  House  is  re- 
quired to  veto  an  impoundment  of  the 


President.  I  think  that  has  great  advan- 
tages. First  of  all,  it  does  provide  some 
fiexibility  in  Federal  spending.  I  believe 
that  the  average  citizen  in  this  coiuitry 
feels  that  this  Government  spends  too 
much  imwisely.  and  will  heartily  endorse 
any  efforts  we  make  to  cut  back  on  Fed- 
eral spending. 

Second,  I  agree  with  those  who  say 
that  tlie  President  should  not  preempt  a 
program  by  impoundment.  He  will  not 
be  able  to  do  that  under  my  amendment. 
We  are  merely  giving  the  Congress  the 
effective  voice  to  say  yes  or  no  to  any  pro- 
posal of  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  adoption  of  my 
amendment  in  order  to  brin^-  more  power 
back  to  Congress  rather  than  passing  the 
buck  to  the  Federal  courts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  ?.s  far  as  I 
know  there  are  no  Senators  v.ho  Wich  to 
speak  on  this  matter. 

I  yield  back  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time  is 
yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  PuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan), 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph  )  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  ( Mr. 
Young)   are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  is  absent  because 
of  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick>  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrttska),  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Cto  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  28, 
nays  60,  as  follows: 


|No.  80  Leg.l 

YEAS— 28 

Allen 

Cook 

Hansen 

Baker 

Cotton 

Helms 

Bartlett 

Curtis 

McClure 

Beall 

Dole 

Roth 

Bellmen 

Eastland 

Stennis 

Bennett 

Fannin 

Stevens 

Brock 

Pong 

Taft 

Buckley 

Goldwater 

Tower 

Byrd. 

Griffin 

Welcker 

Harry  F.,  Jr.    Gumey 
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Abourezk 

Bayh 

Bentsen 

Btble 

Biden 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Clark 

Cranston 

Domenlcl 

Ervln 

Gravel 

Hart 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hathaway 


NATS — 60 

Holllngs 

Huddleston 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Magnuson 

Mansfleld 

Mathlas 

McOee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Metzenbaum 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskie 

Nelson 
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Kunn 

Pack  woo 

Pastors 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlri 

RiblcoS 

ScbwelMr 

Scott,  W^eit^ 

Scott, 

WlUla 
Sparkmj 
StafTordi 
Stevens 
Syming 
Talmadi 
Tiinney| 
Willtaml 


NOT  VOTING— 12 

Hatfleld  McClelll 

Hruska  Randol]! 

Kennedy  Thurmo 

Long  Young 

Roth's  amendment 


Aiken 
IX)mlnlck 
Eagleton 
Fulbrlght 

So   Ml- 
jected. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
which  the  amendment  was  reject 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  move  to  lay  that  ifotion 
on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  tabll 
agreed  to. 


move 

te  by 


was 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUS  ! 


A  message  from  the  House  of  R  pre 
sentatives  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  re;  ding 
clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
disagreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
ate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11793)  to  reor 
and  consolidate  certain  functions  o 
Federal  Government  in  a  new 
Energy  Administration  in  order  to 
mote  more  efiBcient  management  of 
functions;  agreed  to  the  conference 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  tha 
HoLiFiELD.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  St 
MAIN,  Mr.  FUQUA,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
BORN,  and  Mr.  Wydler  were  appclnted 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hoise  at 
the  conference. 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  ACT 
OF  1974 
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The  Senate  continued  with  the 
sideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1541)  to 
for  the  reform  of  congressional 
dures  with  respect  to  the  enactmiit 
fiscal  measures;  to  provide  ceilin  s 
Federal  expenditures  and  the  na  onal 
debt;  to  create  a  budget  commitl  se  in 
each  House;  to  create  a  congresjonal 
office  of  the  budget,  and  for 
purposes. 

Mr.     SCHWEIKER.     Mr.     Pi" 
some    people    seem    to    think 
spending  is  about  like  death  and 
nobody  likes  it,  but  not  much 
done  about  it. 

I  reject  that.  Not  only  can  we  do 
thing  about  Federal  spending, 
we  are  going  to  preserve  the  ecoiomic 
vitality  of  the  United  States,  we 
do  something  about  it.  Federal 
sets  the  pace  for  the  rest  of  our 
omy — and  as  long  as  Federal  spading 
is  out  of  control,  our  galloping  inf  ition 
is  going  to  continue  out  of  contrc 
simply  cannot  afford  this  any  long 
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During  the  first  session  of  the  93d 
Congress,  I  introduced  S.  1213,  the  Fed- 
eral Spending  Control  Act  of  1973.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  legislation  before  us 
today,  S.  1541,  has  adopted  the  basic 
features  of  my  bill:  A  strict  Federal 
spending  ceiling,  tight  controls  on  back- 
door spending,  and  creation  of  a  con- 
gressional budget  committee  to  Impose 
businesslike  discipline  over  the  entire 
Federal  spending  process. 

Back  in  1972,  I  joined  a  majority  of 
my  colleagues  in  both  houses  in  fighting 
for  a  $250  billion  budget  ceiling — and 
such  a  ceiling  finally  passed  both  Houses 
of  Congress  after  a  bitter  fight.  But  it 
was  never  enacted  into  law,  because  the 
President  and  the  Congress  could  not 
agree  on  where  the  cuts  would  be  made. 
Last  year,  when  I  introduced  S.  1213,  I 
favored  a  spending  ceiling  substantially 
less  than  the  President's  proposed  budget 
request  for  that  year.  So  the  issue  is  not 
between  the  spenders  in  Congress  and 
the  -savers  in  the  executive  branch.  Mr. 
President,  the  issue  Is  a  battle  of  prior- 
ities, a  debate  over  how  the  same  amoimt 
of  our  tax  dollars  should  be  spent.  I  be- 
lieve our  constitutional  form  of  Gov- 
ernment requires  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  make  these  crucial  decisions.  S. 
1541  will  finally  give  us  the  machinery 
to  do  that,  and  I  strongly  support  this 
measure. 

In  closing,  let  me  stress  that  S.  1541 
is  only  a  first  step.  Reform  of  the  Fed- 
eral spending  process  must  be  coupled 
with  reform  of  the  Federal  taxing 
process.  It  is  high  time  we  end  the  special 
interest  tax  breaks,  the  "golden  gim- 
mick" which  has  encouraged  the  major 
oil  companies  to  raise  world  oil  prices 
by  giving  them  a  dollar  for  dollar  tax 
credit  against  U.S.  income  tax  for  for- 
eign royalties  paid,  and  the  regressive 
taxes  Imposed  on  our  poor  and  elderly. 
S.  1541  is  a  strong  first  step,  but  I  in- 
tend to  continue  fighting  for  compre- 
hensive tax  reform,  this  session. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  is  as  follows: 

On  page  129.  line  16,  strike  out  "401(c)" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  '■401(c)(2)  (A) 
and  (B)". 

On  page  129,  strike  out  lines  17  through 
19  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  with  respect  to  any  matter  referred 
to  In  section  401  (d) ;". 

On  page  149,  beginning  with  line  19.  strike 
out  all  through  line  5  on  page  151,  and  Insert 
the  following: 

(2)  Report  by  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees.— Whenever  any  bill  or  resolution  which 
provides  new  advanced  spending  authority 
described  in  subsection  (c)  (2)  (C)  Is  re- 
ported by  any  committee  of  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  that  House  may. 


within  10  calendar  days  (not  counting  any 
day  on  which  that  House  is  not  in  session) 
beginning  with  the  day  following  the  day 
on  which  it  is  so  reported,  submit  a  report 
to  its  House  setting  forth  its  recommenda- 
tions with  reject  to  the  level  of  new  ad- 
vance spending  authority  provided  by  such 
bin  or  resolution,  such  report  to  be  issued 
as  a  separate  report  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  or  to  be  included  in  the 
report  of  the  committee  reporting  such  blU 
or  resolution.  It  shall  not  be  In  order  in  that 
House  to  consider  such  bill  pr  resolutlftn 
until  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
that  House  has  submitted  the  report  required 
by  this  paragraph  or,  if  such  Committee  falls 
to  submit  such  report,  until  the  expiration 
of  such  10-day  period. 

On  page  158,  strike  out  lines  16  through  20, 
and  insert  the  following: 

"4.  As  provided  in  section  401(b)  (2)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  reports  on 
new  advance  spending  auOiority  described 
m  section  401(c)(2)(C)   of  that  Act." 

On  page  159,  strike  out  lines  7  through  11, 
and  insert  the  following: 

"(d)  As  provided  In  section  401(b)(2)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  re- 
ports on  new  advance  spending  authority 
described  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  that 
Act." 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  a  modified  version  of  my 
printed  amendment  No.  1044.  My  amend- 
ment in  no  way  affects  the  discipline  im- 
posed by  the  bill.  It  relates  only  to  the 
jurisdictional  question  affecting  certain 
specific  types  of  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  S.  1541  is  designed  to 
promote  fiscal  responsibility  by  reform- 
ing the  budget  process  so  as  to  make  it 
refiect  congressional  priorities.  It  will 
establish  a  framework,  reflecting  Con- 
gressional priorities,  which  will  provide 
a  discipline  under  which  all  congres- 
sional action  affecting  the  budget  can 
be  seen  in  an  overall  context. 

I  strongly  support  S.  1541  for  the  disci- 
pline it  creates  and  for  the  central  role 
it  gives  congressional  decisionmaking. 

As  I  have  said,  my  amendment  in  no 
way  affects  the  discipline  imposed  by  the 
bill.  It  relates  only  to  a  jurisdictional 
question  affecting  certain  specific  types 
of  legislation.  The  amendment  would  de- 
lete the  requirement  that  legislation  af- 
fecting certain  programs  be  referred  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  but  in- 
stead offers  that  committee  an  oppor- 
tunity to  report  on  this  legislation  before 
the  Senate  acts  on  it. 

Under  S.  1541,  legislation  creating  a 
new  entitlement  to  payments  or  increas- 
ing existing  entitlements  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
for  a  period  of  10  days  after  It  is  re- 
ported by  a  substantive  committee.  This 
requirement  of  referral  to  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  would  not  affect  exist- 
ing trust  fund  programs  but  it  would 
apply  to  such  programs  as  veterans'  com- 
pensation, veterans'  pensions,  veterans' 
educational  benefits,  payments  to  needy, 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled  persons,  medi- 
cal assistance  to  the  needy,  and  food 
stamps. 

This  additional  referral  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  was  not  requested 
by  that  committee  and  it  will  occur  at 
a  time  when  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  be  fully  occupied  in  attempt- 
ing to  process  all  appropriations  legisla- 
tion. 
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Mr.  President,  it  has  been  my  experi- 
ence that  entitlement  programs  handled 
by  the  Finance  Committee  often  involve 
complex  legislation.  Usually,  this  legis- 
lation does  not  merely  add  dollar  costs 
to  a  program  but  instead  reflects  many 
complicated  changes  in  the  law.  The 
value  of  our  committee  system  in  the 
Senate  is  that  it  permits  each  committee 
to  develop  expertise  in  the  area  it 
handles.  For  example,  major  legislation 
enacted  in  recent  years  has  made  dozens 
of  modifications  in  the  programs  of  aid 
to  the  aged  and  in  medicaid,  and  these 
changes  have  not  merely  represented 
payment  increases. 

Furthermore,  the  rereferral  in  S.  1541 
is  required  even  when  the  substantive 
committee  reports  legislation  whose 
budgetary  impact  has  been  fully  pro- 
vided for  in  the  congressional  budget. 
Since  the  bill  creates  a  discipline  for  the 
Congress,  there  is  no  need  for  an  addi- 
tional step  which  adds  nothing  to  that 
discipline. 

The  Senate  is,  I  am  sure,  aware  of  my 
interest  in  our  programs  for  veterans.  I 
have  always  been  concerned  that  when 
we  increase  social  security  benefits,  we 
assure  that  veterans  do  not  suffer  a  loss 
in  pension  benefits.  It  has  been  the  pat- 
tern of  the  Congress  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem by  rewriting  the  veterans'  pension 
provisions  in  the  law.  This  is  a  matter 
requiring  careful  work,  and  is  not  simply 
a  matter  of  adding  additional  funds  to 
the  veterans'  pension  program. 

My  printed  amendment  in  its  original 
form  would  have  deleted  the  process  of 
referring  certain  legislation  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  In  its  modified 
form  now  pending,  worked  out  with  the 
staff  of  the  Senator  from  Msdne,  my 
amendment  will  provide  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  an  opportunity  to  re- 
port on  the  legislation  before  It  is  con- 
sidered by  the  full  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  rise  only  to  extend 
my  support  to  this  very  worthy  amend- 
ment. Many  of  us  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned about  this  subject  matter,  par- 
ticularly when  we  get  to  the  matter  of 
social  security  increases  and  what  has 
been  the  effect  on  some  of  the  other 
pension  rights  our  citizens  are  entitled 
to.  We  always  depend  on  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  to  help  us  out  on  these 
matters,  and  I  extend  my  full  support  to 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  among  the  cosponsors 
of  this  amendment  are  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
(Mr.  Long)  ,  the  disting^Iished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  (Mr.  Williams),  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  (Mr.  Hartke),  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  (Mr.  Randolph), 
who  all  feel  that  this  is  a  most  important 
amendment  and  should  be  adopted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  commu- 
nications in  support  of  this  proposal 
from  the  National  Association  of  Con- 
cerned Veterans,  the  American  Legion, 
the   Disabled   American  Veterans,   the 


Veterans    of    Foreign    Wars,    and    the 
AMVETS  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

National  Association  or 

Concerned  Veterans, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  20.  1974. 
Hon.  Abraham  A.  Ribicoff, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wasliington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ribicoff;  The  Congresiional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  S.  1541.  provides  many 
sensible  and  much  needed  budget  reforms. 
However,  the  National  Association  of  Con- 
cerned Veterans  strongly  opposes  section  401 
of  thlr.  measure. 

Section  401  details  a  provision  requiring 
a  number  of  veterans'  entitlement  programs 
to  be  re-referred  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  possible  imposition  of  spending 
limits — before  reaching  the  Senate  floor. 
Certain  non -veterans'  entitlement  programs 
are  to  be  exempted  from  this  re-referral 
provision. 

Aside  from  objecting  to  the  obvious  dis- 
criminatory nature  of  section  401,  NACV  be- 
lieves this  re-referral  provision  to  be  un- 
necessary. Other  provisions  of  S.  1541  es- 
tablish effective  controls  over  veterans  en- 
titlement programs. 

The  NACV,  formerly  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Collegiate  Veterans,  consists  mainly 
of  young  veterans  currently  training  under 
the  GI  Bill,  and  many  who  receive  disability 
compensation. 

The  NACV  fully  endorses  your  amend- 
ment to  S.  1541  which  would  eliminate  this 
referral  process.  We  thank  you  for  taking 
such  action,  and  urge  Senate  adoption  of 
your  amendment. 

Respectfully  yours. 

James  M.  Mayer.  President. 


Washington,  D.C. 
Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

The  American  Legion  supports  your  pro- 
posed amendment  to  exempt  veterans  bene- 
fits legislation  from  the  re-referral  provisions 
of  section  401  of  S.  1601.  the  budget  reform 
bill  now  under  consideration  by  the  Senate. 
We  oppose  that  provision  which  would  per- 
mit the  Appropriations  Committee  to  limit 
spending  authority  of  any  veterans  entitle- 
ment legislation  referred  to  it.  As  you  know, 
veterans  benefits  Including  compensation, 
pensions,  educational  assistance  and  medical 
and  hospital  treatment  represents  only  4.4 
percent  of  the  total  Federal  budget  not  with- 
standing a  21 -percent  Increase  In  the  Nations 
vetertms  population  In  recent  years. 

The  American  Legion  believes  that  the  cost 
of  veterans  benefits  Is  a  delayed  cost  of  war. 
To  subject  the  veterans  entitlement  pro- 
gram to  the  re -referral  provision  of  section 
401  would  not  control  back  door  spending 
and  would  vest  partial  jurisdiction  over  vet- 
erans legislation  In  another  committee.  To 
single  out  the  veterans  benefit  program  for 
re-referral  is  unnecessary  and  discriminatory 
and  would  impede  the  progress  of  needed  leg- 
islation. 

Your  continued  Interest  in  protecting  the 
rights  of  veterans  is  deeply  appreciated. 
Herald  Stringer, 
Sational  Legislative  Director,  the  Amer- 
ican Legion. 

Disabled  American  Veterans, 

March  21,  1974. 
Hon.  Abraham  A.  Ribicoff, 
Ruaseli  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ribicoff:  The  Disabled 
American  Veterans  is  greatly  concerned  over 
the  adverse  atfect  that  the  re-referral  pro- 
visions of  Section  401  of  the  Congrerelonal 


Budget  Act  (S.  1541)  could  have  upon  the  na- 
tion's programs  of  veterans'  benefits  and 
services. 

We  firmly  believe  that  referral  of  veterans' 
entitlement  legislation  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  Is  unwarranted,  and  we 
strongly  support  the  amendment  that  you 
will  offer  to  delete  this  discrimtaatory  sec- 
tion from  the  bill. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  L.  Huber, 
National  Director  of  Legislation. 


Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 

OF  the  United  States, 
Washington.  D.C,  March  21. 1974. 
Hen.  Abraham  Ribicoff, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Ribicoff:  The  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  Is  extremely  pleased  that  you 
propose  to  offer  an  amendment  on  Thurs- 
day, March  21,  to  S.  1541,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  which,  if  approved,  will 
delete  a  highly  discriminatory  provision  re- 
garding veterans  statutory  and  entitlement 
programs. 

I  am  referring  to  the  re-referral  provision 
for  veterans  entitlement  legislation  in  S. 
1541.  A  thorough  analysis  of  this  provision 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  unwar- 
ranted and  unnecessary  and  discriminates 
against  veterans  programs. 

Because  It  is  most  important  to  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars,  our  Commander-in- 
Chief  Ray  Soden  is  sending  a  letter  to  each 
of  your  99  colleagues  urging  them  to  vote  in 
favor  of  your  amendment  to  delete  the  re- 
referral  provision  as  It  relates  to  veterans 
programs. 

You  have  the  highest  commendation  for 
your  Initiative  and  leadership  in  bringing 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  your  Senate 
colleagues  and  Senate  acceptance  of  your 
amendment  will  be  deeply  appreciated  by 
the  more  than  1.8  mUllon  members  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

A  copy  of  Commander-in-Chief  Scden's 
letter  Is  enclosed. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Francis  W.  Stover. 
National  Legislative  Service. 


Washington.  D.C. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Capitol  Hill.  Washington.  DC: 

Amvets  urges  the  adoption  of  Senator  Rib- 
icoff amendment  to  Senate  bill  S1541  as  It 
pertains  to  excluding  veterans  programs 
from  fixed  budgetary  allocation. 

Commander  Berge  Avadanian, 

National  Commander  Amvets. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  not  yet 
been  cleared  with  all  Senators  who  are 
interested  in  the  issue  at  this  time,  so 
I  wonder  if  it  might  not  be  helpful  if 
I  took  a  few  moments  to  explain  why 
this  provision  is  in  the  bill,  and  what 
purpose  we  hope  the  revised  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut would  serve.  It  is  a  complex 
issue  to  understand.  This  statement  is 
not  intended  as  a  direct  thrust  at  the 
Senator's  amendment,  but  at  the  over- 
all problem  of  entitlement  legislation. 

REASONS      WHY      ENTITLEMENTS      MUST     BE     RE- 
PORTED  TO    APPROPRIATIONS   COMMITTEE 

Entitlements  are  easy  to  give  but 
virtually  imp)osslble  to  take  away.  They 
are  the  least  controllable  portion  of  the 
Federal  budget  and  the  portion  most 
in  need  of  reform.  Unless  Congress  estab- 
lishes a  procedure  to  bring  them  under 
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effective  control,  the  objective  ol  budget 
reform  will  be  seriously  compromised. 

Entitlement  authority  existl  when 
Congress  vests  a  person  or  Oovlmment 
with  certain  benefits.  An  obligltlon  to 
pay  the  benefits  is  thus  establfthed  in 
advance  of  or  without  approniatlon. 
Often  such  entitlements  are  opea-ended 
with  the  actual  amount  of  expAiditure 
determined  by  outside  forces— luch  as 
the  size  of  the  beneficiary  popul#ion.  In 
these  instances,  the  budget  meri  ly  con- 
tains an  estimate  of  the  amoij  it  that 
will  be  required  in  the  fiscal  yea  to  pay 
the  obligations.  In  recent  ye;  rs.  the 
budget  has  tended  to  underestir  ate  the 
benefits  that  will  have  to  be  pi  id  with 
the  result  that  actual  expendltu  fs  have 
exceeded  the  budgeted  amounts 

Many  entitlements  are  in  the  orm  of 
permanent  appropriations;  that  Is,  the 
money  becomes  available  withe  it  any 
current  action  by  Congress.  Eve  i  when 
an  entitlement  is  funded  through  appro- 
priations. Congress  has  no  genu!  e  con- 
trol over  the  matter,  for  a  legal  o  moral 
obligation  already  exists. 

Well  over  $100  billion  in  tl  s  1975 
budget  takes  the  form  of  ma  datory 
entitlements  which  are  uncont  jllable 
under  current  law.  These  en  tit!  ments 
are  the  fastest  growing  portion  5f  the 
budget  and  they  account  in  good  i  irt  for 
the  mandatory  year-to-year  rise  i  i  Fed- 
eral spending.  Of  the  $30  billion  scala- 
tion  in  the  1975  budget,  at  least  lalf  of 
the  increase  occuis  In  entitlemei  t  pro- 
grams. This  means  that  even  bef  re  the 
President  or  Congress  makes  a  single 
decLsion  on  1975  programs  and  pri  irities. 
they  are  faced  with  approximat(  y  $20 
billion  more  in  spending  than  n  the 
previous  year. 

The  only  point  at  wliich  entitl  ments 
can  be  controlled — the  only  pc  nt  at 
which  Congress  can  make  meai  ingful 
decisions — is  before  the  entitlen  snt  is 
established.  Afterwards  it  is  too  \i  e.  not 
only  for  this  year  but  for  futun  years 
as  well.  This  is  the  reason  why  I  .  1541 
establishes  a  special  procedure  1  )r  the 
consideration  cf  entitlement  legi  latlon. 
Under  section  401.  entitlement  tgisla- 
tion  would  have  to  be  referred  to  1  le  Ap- 
propriations Committee — under  a  . 0-day 
limit — from  the  committee  of  i  riginal 
jurisdiction.  Thus,  when  the  -natter 
comes  to  the  floor  for  determ;  latlon, 
Members  would  have  the  leglsla  Ion  as 
reported  by  the  authorizing  comm  ttee  as 
well  as  any  amendments  offered  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  At  th  ;  point, 
the  Senate  would  be  in  a  pos  ion  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  if  >^ishes 
to  establish  an  entitlement. 

This  procedure  does  not  restrict  In 
any  way,  the  ability  of  Congres  to  es- 
tablish new  or  expanded  entitl  sments 
Its  sole  intent  is  to  relate  entlt  ements 
to  the  appropriations  process  am  there- 
by to  give  Congress  additional  ii  forma- 
tion on  the  possible  costs  of  the  f  oposed 
program  as  well  as  the  opportt  ilty  to 
consider  any  alternatives  which  nay  be 
put  forward  by  the  Approprlatloi  s  Com 
mittee.  But  once  Congress  has  t  :ted  to 
establish  an  entitlement,  the  i  rogram 
would  function  In  precisely  th  \  same 
manner  as  it  now  does.  The  only  Change, 


therefore,  would  be  to  give  Congress  more 
information  and  more  altematlTes. 

It  bears  mentioning  that  this  proce- 
dure stops  short  of  the  two-step  pro- 
cedure which  Is  required  of  most 
programs.  Most  programs  must  go 
through  both  an  authorizations  process 
and  an  appropriation  in  order  for  fund- 
ing to  be  made  available.  Under  S.  1541. 
entitlement  programs  would  only  go 
through  the  authorizations  process,  but 
the  Appropriations  Committee  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  consider  the 
legislation  prior  to  floor  action. 

Certain  entitlement  programs  such  as 
veterans  benefits  and  public  assistance 
go  through  the  appropriations  process 
each  year.  But  at  this  stage,  the  appro- 
priation is  a  completely  perfunctory  ac- 
tion for  Congress  must  provide  whatever 
funds  are  required  for  the  obligation.  In 
fact,  if  the  appropriation  does  not  suf- 
fice to  cover  the  obligation,  Federal  law 
authorizes  agencies  to  spend  at  a  rate 
which  would  compel  a  deficiency  appro- 
priation. Consequently,  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  after  an  entitlement  has 
been  established  offers  no  opportunity 
for  spending  control. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that 
Congress  does  not  require  the  new  pro- 
cedures for  entitlements  because  they 
would  be  effectively  controlled  by  the 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget. 
That  is,  funds  to  be  si>ent  pursuant  to  en- 
titlements would  be  allocated  In  the 
budget  resolution  in  the  same  manner  as 
all  other  Federal  program.s.  Therefore, 
why  not  place  entitlements  under  the 
discipline  of  the  new  congressional 
budget  process. 

The  trouble  with  this  argument  is  that 
it  does  not  reckon  with  the  character  of 
the  budget  process  or  with  the  peculiar 
problem  of  entitlements.  The  budget 
resolution  in  its  present  form  functions 
as  a  target — not  as  a  limitation  on  ex- 
penditures. Whatever  virtue  a  target  has 
for  regular  expenditures,  it  is  not  apt  to 
be  as  effective  for  backdoor  entitlements. 
The  reason  is  that  the  congressional 
resolution  on  the  budget  will  address 
spending  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year 
whereas  an  entitlement  relates  to  future 
fiscal  yesu^,  not  only  to  the  one  covered 
by  the  budget.  It  is  an  appealing  practice 
for  Congress  to  establish  entitlements  in 
a  way  that  imposes  no  additional  cost  on 
the  current  budget  but  mandates  higher 
costs  in  future  years.  If  this  were  done, 
the  entitlement  legislation  might  be 
within  the  target  set  in  the  budget  reso- 
lution, but  it  would  create  an  uncon- 
trollable expense  for  future  years.  When 
the  future  year  to  which  the  entitlement 
applies  comes,  it  would  take  effect  auto- 
matically without  any  action  by  Congress 
and  allocations  would  have  to  be  made 
for  it  in  the  budget  resolution. 

In  sum,  the  budget  resolution  relates 
only  to  the  next  fiscal  year,  while  entitle- 
ments impose  costs  for  many  future  years 
and  often  impose  them  permanently.  It 
is  erroneous  therefore  to  look  to  the 
budget  resolution  for  additional  control 
over  entitlements.  As  I  have  indicated, 
control  can  be  achieved  only  before  the 
fact  In  a  manner  that  gives  Congress 
full  discretion  and  full  Information.  Por 


this  purpose,  the  referral  procedure 
spelled  out  in  S.  1541  Is  both  a  balanced 
and  equitable  way  of  weighing  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  entitlement  legislation. 

Let  me  say  something  about  that  pro- 
vision and  then  I  will  comment  on  the 
Senator's  modified  amendment. 

The  rereferral  process  provided  in  the 
pending  legislation  is  designed  to  do  Just 
what  I  have  described.  It  does  not  create 
new  substantive  Jurisdiction  with  respect 
to  entitlement  legislation  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  It  does  not  deprive 
present  committees  of  any  of  their  en- 
titlement authorization.  All  it  does  is  to 
provide  that  any  entitlement  legislation 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  10  days  and  only  for  the 
purpose  of  making  whatever  recommen- 
dations in  the  form  of  amendments  or 
otherwise  the  Appropriation  Committee 
believes  is  consistent  with  the  overall 
budget  objectives  of  Congress  and  the 
Government.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee cannot  change  the  legislation.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  amendments 
will  be  sent  to  the  floor  for  separate  con- 
sideration as  amendments  to  the  legisla- 
tion. The  entitlement  legislation  will  go 
to  the  floor  in  the  form  which  It  took  re- 
ported from  the  authorization  commit- 
tee. So  the  purpose  of  this  provision  in 
the  bill  is  to  provide  to  the  Senate  and 
to  the  House  additional  information  as 
to  the  impact  on  the  budget  of  the  en- 
titlement authorization  on  the  overall 
appropriations  so  that  the  Senate  can 
take  it  Into  account  before  establishing 
the  entitlement. 

I  think  that  that  Is  the  full  extent 
of  the  committee  provision.  I  think  that 
the  modified  amendment  presented  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut (Mr.  RiBicoFF>  achieves  the  same 
objective  or  is  designed  to  achieve  the 
same  objective.  It  is  designed  to  make 
available  to  the  Senate  the  same  infor- 
mation that  would  be  made  available 
under  the  referral  process  established  in 
the  committee  bill.  It  would  be  designed 
to  give  the  Appropriations  Committee 
the  same  opportunity.  10  days,  to  de- 
velop recommendations  with  respect  to 
that  entitlement  legislation  either  in  the 
form  of  amendments  or  piu-ely  In  the 
form  of  information  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

So  I  think  that  both  versions  would 
serve  those  two  purposes.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  is  the  fact  that 
under  the  committee  provision,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  would  consider 
the  bill  in  a  form  of  referral,  for  what- 
ever difference  that  makes. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  prin- 
cipal Impact  of  that  change  is  to  de- 
prive the  proponents  of  a  change  in  the 
argument  that  somehow  the  committee 
bill  changes  the  jurisdiction  of  the  au- 
thorization committee  and  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Appropirations  Committee. 
I  do  not  believe  it  does.  I  do  not  believe 
it  was  intended  to  do  so.  So  I  can  go 
along  with  the  modified  Ribicoff  amend- 
ment to  that  extent. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  all  in- 
terested Senators  have  not  yet  had  a 
full  opportunity  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment. The  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill  on  the  Republican  side  Is  one.  I  do  not 
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know  what  he  is  going  to  say  about  the 
amendment,  but  I  think,  at  this  point, 
it  is  appropriate  that  he  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  state  what  is  on  his  mind. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague.  I  only  wish  I  had 
been  able  to  give  him  an  instant  reaction, 
but  the  amendment  is  such  a  profound 
one,  and  there  were  several  forms.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  for  modifying  it  from  the 
form  in  which  we  originally  saw  it,  to 
bring  it  a  Uttle  closer  in  line,  but  I  am 
still  troubled  with  it. 

The  principal  reason  I  am  troubled 
with  it  is  that  it  may  run  counter  to  the 
representations  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
made  to  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  can  well  recall  the  colloquy 
in  which  I  engaged  with  my  beloved  col- 
league from  the  State  of  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnttson)  .  He  took  a  position  one 
night  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that 
there  is  a  possibility  the  budget  reform 
bill  could  detract  from  or  undercut  the 
power,  influence,  and  ability  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  control  ex- 
penditures. They  have  exercised  as  best 
they  could  the  power  they  had  to  restrain 
Federal  spending  and  keep  us  a  respon- 
sible body  and  not  participate  in  what  we 
have  been  seeing  for  the  past  5  years, 
regrettably,  I  must  say,  of  $100  billion 
being  added  to  the  Federal  debt.  Yet  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  in  a  sense, 
has  been  powerless  because,  as  the  little 
series  of  charts  placed  on  every  Senator's 
desk  shows,  chart  3,  for  instance,  shows 
signals  of  trouble  in  the  present  system. 
The  first  point  I  wanted  to  make  very 
clear  is  that  75  percent  of  the  budget  is 
relatively  uncontrollable. 

Why.  Mr.  President,  you  tell  that  to 
businessmen,  you  tell  that  to  the  lob- 
byists around  here  who  think  they  know 
a  great  deal  about  the  Government,  and 
they  are  absolutely  astounded.  Yet,  those 
are  the  facts. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate  in  1967. 
I  was  flabbergasted  to  find  that  we  really 
did  not  have  a  control.  At  that  time,  it 
was  63  percent  that  was  uncontrollable. 
The  trend  has  been  steadily  upwards. 
I  imagine  that  we  will  get  to  the  point, 
if  we  keep  going  as  we  are,  when  we  will 
be  as  ptire  as  Ivory  soap,  99  and  44/lOOths 
percent  pure — ^uncontrollable;  and  we 
wil  have  the  remainder  coming  down 
here  debating  about  It.  But  that  is  not 
ttie  way  to  run  our  fiscal  affairs. 

The  second  problem  is  that  only  44 
percent  of  the  budget  is  subject  to  the 
appropriations  process.  56  percent  by- 
passes the  Appropriations  Committee.  I 
said  that  night  on  the  floor,  because  I 
was  thinking  in  terms  of  the  way  we  had 
been  carrying  on  our  deliberations,  that 
this  bill  would  strengthen  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  because  what  it 
would  mean  is  that  a  great  deal  of  all 
this  backdoor  spending,  particularly  the 
entitlements,  would  now  be  referred  to 
the  ApprtHJriatlons  Committee. 

The  amendment  does  give  some  ad- 
ditional authority  and  control  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  than  otherwise 
because  what  it  does  say  is  that  we  shall 
have  a  period  of  10  days  to  stop,  look, 
and  listen,  and  before  that  entitlement 
bill  can  come  to  the  floor,  or  before  ac- 


tion can  be  taken.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  would  be  given  10  days  to 
look  at  it  and  then  issue  a  report. 

That  might  sound  very  good  except  all 
of  us  know  how  we  operate.  There  is  a 
vast  difference — a  subtle  difference — but 
a  vast  difference  between  being  able  to 
issue  a  report,  either  a  separate  report  or 
language  in  the  report  of  another  com- 
mittee, and  being  able  to  offer  a  com- 
mittee amendment.  Under  the  bill,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  would  have 
the  legislation  before  it  for  10  days  and 
would  then  send  it  to  the  floor  with  an 
amendment  that  says,  "We  cannot  see 
how,  once  this  spending  limit  has  been 
established,  this  entitlement  program 
can  go  forward  and  you  can  stay  con- 
sistent. We  recommend,  therefore,  that 
it  be  cut  back  20  percent.  10  percent,  5 
percent.  1  percent — or  50  percent."  That 
then  gives  the  Appropriations  Committee 
a  chance  really  to  deal  with  the  legisla- 
tion, write  a  report  of  its  own,  attach  it 
to  the  legislation,  rather  than  having  it 
incorporated. 

There  are  certain  programs  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  very  much  favors. 
I  must  recognize  the  fact  that  when  we 
tighten  the  procedures  to  make  it  more 
difficult,  it  may  be  that  a  bill  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  most  interested  in  seeing 
kind  of  slip  through  a  little  easier  is  the 
one  that  will  be  cut.  But  I  really  believe 
that  we  need  a  discipline.  We  must  give 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  the  au- 
thority necessary  to  make  its  imprint  on 
this,  and  remind  us  of  where  we  are 
going. 

I  have  not  made  a  definitive  decision 
because,  as  I  have  told  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine,  I  have  just  barely 
read  the  modified  amendment,  but  my 
tendency  is  to  oppose  it.  although  I  cer- 
tainly wish  to  keep  my  mind  open  imtil 
I  have  heard  all  the  possbile  argimients 
in  its  favor.  But  my  tendency  right  now 
would  be  to  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  As  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  understands  the  present  pro- 
posal, it  would  really,  in  effect,  remove 
from  the  Appropriations  Committee  the 
review,  with  the  power  to  amend  and 
to  make  a  report.  Is  that  the  imderstand- 
ing  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  on  this 
ammdment? 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Does  the  amendment  fur- 
ther provide  that  the  action  on  any  en- 
titlement which  follows  a  concurrent 
resolution,  which  we  feel  would  take 
place  somewhere  around  June  the  1st, 
that  the  entitlement  legislation  imder 
the  proposed  Ribicoff  amendment  would 
take  place  during  the  sumer  months  of 
Jime.  July,  and  August,  when  all  the 
other  appropriations  bills  are  being  con- 
sidered? Is  that  the  Senator's  imder- 
standing  of  the  Ribicoff  amendment? 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  from  Georgia 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  a  further 
question.  Is  it  the  Senator's  understand- 
ing of  the  present  legislation,  S.  1541  as  it 
emerged,  that  entitlement  legislation 
could  begin  to  be  considered  before  June 
1,  if  the  Appropriations  Committee  had 


the  10  days  and  did  the  review,  thereby 
not  compacting  all  the  entitlement  leg- 
islation and  the  appropriation  legisla- 
tion in  a  brief  period  of  3  months? 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia has  once  again  demonstrated  his  pro- 
found knowledge  and  imderstanding  of 
the  legislation.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  NUNN.  It  is  not  likely  that  what  is 
going  to  happen,  as  we  will  have  such  a 
logjam  in  June,  July,  and  August  that 
there  will  be  tremendous  pressure  to  re- 
move only  the  little  teeny-weeny  re- 
straint left  on  entitlement  legislation, 
and  further  that  there  would  be  tre- 
mendous pressure  to  remove  the  con- 
straint that  it  has  to  follow  the  concur- 
rent resolution,  and  that  thereby  there 
will  be  tremendous  pressure  to  go  back  to 
where  the  entitlement  legislation  has  no 
control? 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  generally  correct, 
because  we  would  have  to  consider  all 
spending  bills  and  entitlements. 

Mr.  NUNN.  And  it  would  be  virtually 
impossible,  given  the  practicality  to  con- 
sider all  the  appropriation  measures  in 
June,  July,  and  August,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  all  the  entitlement  legislation. 
We  are  proposing  a  practical  impossibil- 
ity for  the  Senate  to  perform  if  we  ac- 
cept this  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  suppose  it  could  not  be 
said  that  it  would  be  absolutely  impos- 
sible. Anything  is  possible.  But  It  is 
highly  improbable  and  extraordinarily 
difficult. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  will  amend  my  "possibil- 
ity" to  say  that  it  is  highly  unlikely,  as 
the  Senator  has  said. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  When  the  Senator 
speaks  of   10  days.  Is  he  speaking  of 
legislative  days? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  When  the  Senate 
is  in  session. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  might  be  at  a 
time  when  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee is  not  there. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  has  provided  for 

10  legislative  working  days.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
gard to  this  amendment.  I  first  want 
to  thank  the  many  people  on  all  sides  of 
this  matter  for  their  efforts  to  try  to 
work  something  out  that  could  be  ac- 
cepted by  all  concerned.  We  have  made 
progress  in  that  direction,  whether  or 
not  it  is  entirely  ironed  out  and  agreed 
to  yet. 

Great  work  has  been  done  by  the  two 
committees  and  by  others  in  working 
out  the  proposed  legislation  and  by  all 
the  many,  many  staff  members  who  did 
magnificent  work  when  they  were  work- 
ing with  Senator  Btrd  on  this  matter. 

If  there  is  a  problem — as  has  been 
Indicated  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  NuHN) — about  the  logjam  between 
June  1  and  when  the  next  step  comes 
in  early  Augiist,  under  this  new  budget 
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process,  I  think  that  really  ha  more 
to  do  with  the  calendar  setup  n  the 
reported  bill  as  It  applies  to  all  >glsla- 
tion.  We  all  want  to  see  effective  C  mtrols 
brought  to  bear  on  spending  t  7  this 
budget  act.  The  question  here  i  on  a 
discriminatory  and  unnecessary  sispect 
of  one  item  in  the  bill. 

In  regard  to  the  workload  qi  >stion, 
27  bills  that  relate  to  so-calle(  back 
door  spending  have  been  consider!  3  dur- 
ing the  past  2  years.  Eleven  wer  trust 
fund  bills  exempted  here;  16  we  e  new 
entitlement  bills  of  the  sort  we  a  e  now 
discussing. 

In  regard  to  the  figures  given  )y  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  lUino  >,  who 
was  concerned  about  uncontrolla  le  ex- 
penditures amounting  to  75  pen  >nt  of 
the  total  budget,  the  actual  poini  in  re- 
gard to  this  amendment  is  that  ve  are 
only  talking  about  $5  billion  in  t  ke  few 
entitlements  covered  at  present  h  rels  of 
spending.  The  other — so-called  ncon- 
trollables  of  huge  amounts — are  1  ot  af- 
fected by  this  amendment,  and  tl  jy  are 
not  brought  under  the  controls  t:  at  we 
are  talking  about  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  want  to  thank 
Senator  Ribicoff  for  assuming  1  ader- 
shlp  on  this  matter  and  the  other  Sena- 
tors with  whom  I  personally  dis  ussed 
the  need  for  a  modification  in  th  :  pro- 
vision, as  rerDorted  from  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, requiring  that  certain  ne  v  en- 
titlement authorization  leglslati  n  be 
rereferred  to  the  Appropriationo  Com- 
mittee for  10  days.  I  refer  to  the  istln- 
guished  committee  chairmen  <  '  the 
Committee  on  Finance  (Mr.  Lon(  ),  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  (Mj  Ran- 
dolph), the  Committee  on  Lab<  r  and 
Public  Welfare  (Mr.  Williams)  .  a  id  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affain  (Mr. 
Hartke),  the  Senators  Stafford,  Taft, 
McGovERN.  and  Mondale. 

Mr.  President.  S.  1541,  the  Cc  igres- 
sional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  is  desi£  led  to 
provide  the  mechanism  and  proc  tdures 
for  Congress  to  establish  its  own  nnual 
Federal  budget  and  to  consider,  pend- 
ing revenue  sharing,  and  debt  lin  It  leg- 
islation in  the  context  of  the  budg  t.  The 
bill,  as  reported  from  the  Rulej  Com- 
mittee, required  that  a  special—  ind  in 
our  view  unnecessary  and  disci  mina- 
tory— burden  be  imposed  upon  ertain 
entitlement  legislation,  principal  7  vet- 
erans* benefits  legislation — com  >ensa- 
tlon,  veterans'  survivors  benefits,  31  bill 
benefits,  pensions,  housing  gran  3,  and 
burial  benefits,  supplemental  secu  ity  in- 
come to  the  aged,  blind,  and  d  >abled. 
medical  and  family  assistance  .0  the 
needy,  black  limg  benefits,  ani  food 
stamps. 

This  additional  impediment  wo  Jd  not 
be  imposed  on  75  percent  of  1  le  ex- 
penditures arising  from  so-called  ntitle- 
ment  laws  since  all  trust  funds —  Delud- 
ing approximately  $86.5  billion  ii  social 
security  and  unemployment  con  [>ensa- 
tion  expenditures — revenue  shari  g,  and 
advance  contract  authority  are  r  >t  cov- 
ered by  the  rereferral  process  in  the 
reported  bilL 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  fa  t  that 
under  the  reported  bill  all  Fede  al  ex- 
penditures wlU  be  considered  n  the 
context  of  the  overall  budgetar    proc- 


ess— both  initially  with  the  adoption  of 
the  first  concurrent  resolution  and  fi- 
nally with  the  adoption  of  the  second 
concurrent  resolution  to  reconcile  all 
prior  congressional  legislative  and  ap- 
propriations actions — 8.  1541  singles  out 
those  types  of  legislation  I  discussed 
above  for  special  and.  we  believe,  dis- 
criminatory treatment  by  requiring  their 
re-referral  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  10  days  after  being  reported 
by  the  substantive  committee,  and  by 
giving  the  Appropriations  Committee 
authority  to  amend  the  bill  by  placing 
overall  spending  limits  on  it.  The  bill 
also  requires  that  any  floor  amendment 
approved  by  the  Senate  regarding  an 
entitlement  matter  not  considered  in  the 
bill  as  reported  must  again  be  referred 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  for  10 
more  days,  but  not.  I  should  add,  to  the 
authorizing  committee. 

Our  original  amendment  would  delete 
entirely  this  duplicative  procedure  xmder 
which  the  authorizing  committee  would 
have  had  the  burden  of  overturning  an 
Appropriations  Committee  spending  limit 
amendment  if  it  disagreed  with  it.  We 
believe  that  the  authorizing  committees 
are  the  most  conversant  with  and, 
therefore,  the  most  competent  to  under- 
stand the  many  complex  principles  in- 
volved in  the  entitlement  legislation  in- 
volved here. 

In  a  cursory  10-day  period — especially 
before  the  principles  and  policies  to  be 
imposed  by  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion have  been  established — the  Appro- 
priations Committee  could  hardly  have 
time  to  carefully  analyze  the  impact 
or  all  the  bill's  provisions  and  thus 
might  act  precipitously  in  a  manner 
which  might  upset  the  balance  that  the 
authorizing  committee  had  worked  long 
and  hard  to  achieve. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  this  duplica- 
tive and  discriminatory  rereferral 
procedure  would  apply  to  such  legisla- 
tion even  when  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee reported  legislation  of  which  the 
budgetary  Impact  had  been  fully  pro- 
vided for  in  the  congressional  budget 
contained  in  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

Again,  I  want  to  stress  that  those  of 
us  who  support  this  amendment  in  no 
way  intend  to  remove  any  entitlement 
legislation  from  the  full  purview  of  the 
new  budgetary  process  which  the  re- 
ported bill  would  establish.  Rather,  we 
have  confidence  in  that  process  and 
believe  it  should  be  applied  even- 
handedly  to  all  types  of  legislation. 

Finally,  the  rereferral  provision  could 
create  problems  in  restricting  the  Sen- 
ate's ability  to  act  in  a  crucial  situation, 
particularly  in  some  areas  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Finance  Committee 
where  the  Senate  may  act  to  amend  a 
House-passed  bill,  very  often  on  a  tight 
deadline.  Requiring  a  10-day  rereferral 
for  certain  floor  amendments  affecting 
entitlement  programs,  as  proposed  in  the 
reported  bill,  might  also  have  the  unfor- 
tunate effect  of  restricting  the  rights  of 
Senators  to  offer  floor  amendments. 

In  siun,  anyone  who  would  char- 
acterize our  amendment  as  somehow 
weakening  the  budgetary  process  pro- 
posed in  the  bill  is  in  reality  saying  that 


they  have  little  confidence  in  that  proc- 
ess under  which,  before  any  new  entitle- 
ment legislation  would  be  permitted  to 
become  effective,  action  would  be  re- 
quired on  six  separate  occasions  com- 
bined In  the  House  and  Senate  without 
any  rereferral  process. 

Our  original  amendment  No.  1044 
would  simply  have  eliminated  this  un- 
necessary rereferral  process  and  pro- 
vided that  floor  action  on  these  entitle- 
ment measures  could  not  take  place  un- 
til after  the  first  concurrent  resolution  is 
adopted  on  June  1  each  year.  Let  me 
stress  that  this  step  is  actually  a  tighten- 
ing of  the  budget  control  process  as  to 
these  entitlement  programs  although 
preserving  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee,  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  other  authorizing  com- 
mittees. 

In  regard  to  the  amendment  before  us, 
let  me  say,  first,  that  I  am  delighted  that 
this  bill  provides  for  control  over  uncon- 
troUables  through  the  Budget  Committee, 
through  the  budget  process,  that  we  do 
not  have  presently.  We  need  that  control 
over  so-called  imcontrollables,  but  we  do 
not  need  the  additional,  dilatory  review 
process  that  is  proposed  in  the  bill,  where 
the  Appropriations  Committee  would  en- 
ter the  act  by  the  referral  process. 

The  amendment  as  we  have  modified 
it  does  provide  full  opportunity  for  the  , 
Appropriations  Committee,  with  its  great 
weight,  to  make  a  recommendation  in  a 
report,  before  action  will  ensue  on  the 
sort  of  legislation  that  at  the  moment  Is 
presently  not  controlled.  Under  our  re- 
vised amendment,  there  would  be  a  fuU 
opportunity  for  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  render  a  report  if  it  wished  to 
move  over  under  our  amendment  as  mod- 
ified, we  would  retain  our  program  of  not 
permitting  entitlement  bills  to  be  taken 
up  on  the  floor  until  after  the  concurrent 
resolution  has  been  adopted.  Finally,  it 
would  eliminate  the  ridiculous  provision 
to  refer  flcwr  amendments  on  entitle- 
ments back  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

The  amendment  would  remove  a  re- 
striction on  the  Senate's  ability  to  act 
with  swiftness. 

In  regard  to  the  veterans  aspect  of  this 
matter,  I  point  out  that  the  historical 
record  reveals  that  the  veterans'  benefits 
have  not  been  a  traditional  budgetary 
problem.  In  recent  years,  6  million  Viet- 
nam era  veterans  have  joined  our  coun- 
try's veteran  population.  We  have  had 
added  expenses  occasioned  by  that  war. 
These  Include  compensation  payments 
for  385.000  men  wounded  in  Vietnam  and 
survivor  benefits  for  some  49.000  widows 
of  men  who  have  died  of  service-con- 
nected causes. 

Almost  3  million  Vietnam  era  service- 
men have  received  educational  assistance 
benefits. 

Yet.  despite  the  cost  of  these  programs 
and  a  21-percent  Increase  in  the  Nation's 
veteran  population,  the  veterans'  portion 
of  the  budget — ^let  me  stress  this — is  no 
greater  today  than  it  was  4  years  ago; 
and  despite  Vietnam,  it  is  less  than  it 
was  10  years  ago.  It  seems  to  be  q\iite 
obvious  that  veterans'  benefits  are  not 
the  source  of  our  budgetary  problems 
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and  should  not  be  singled  out  for  unnec- 
essary controls  which  are  considered 
discriminatory  in  the  present  way  they 
are  in  the  bill  by  veterans,  older  citizens, 
disabled  persons,  and  their  spokesmen. 

The  following  veterans  organizations 
strongly  support  this  amendment:  the 
American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  the  Disabled  Veterans,  Am- 
vets,  and  the  National  Association  of 
Concerned  Veterans. 

Rather  plainly,  we  are  considering  a 
cost  of  war  that  must  be  paid. 

Let  me  stress  again  that  there  is  al- 
ready an  adequate  review  through  the 
new  budget  pr(x;ess  that  is  a  new  re- 
straint on  this  form  of  so-called  back 
door  spending. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  the 
amendment  is  very  important,  and  I  urge 
its  support. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Ribicoff)  for  the  able  way 
he  has  handled  the  matter  and  has 
presented  it. 

Mr.   NUNN.    Mr.   President,   will   the  • 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  First,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  would  like  to  say  that  he  com- 
pletely agrees  with  and  endorses  every- 
thing the  Senator  from  California  has 
said  about  veterans,  and  if  they  were  in 
fact  singled  out  here,  we  would  have  a 
different  question. 

Is  the  Senator  aware  that  the  projec- 
tions in  the  1975  budget  of  the  President 
show  that  between  1975  and  1979,  the  so- 
called  entitlement  outlays,  if  they  con- 
tinue along  this  trend,  will  increase  by 
$58  billion  and  reach  a  total  of  $227  bil- 
lion; that  by  1979,  the  so-called  entitle- 
ment legislation  will  be  58  percent  of  the 
total  outlays  of  this  country? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  well  aware  of 
those  figures,  but  those  are  not  the  fig- 
ures we  are  talking  about  here. 

The  Senator  includes  social  seciu-ity 
benefits,  which  are  not  covered;  revenue 
sharing  contract  matters,  numerous  ex- 
empted trust  funds,  retirement  benefits, 
and  other  matters  not  covered  by  the 
provision  for  referral  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  that  we  have  under 
discussion  here.  In  the  bill  as  reported, 
the  only  entitlements  subjected  to  this 
process  are  veterans  benefits.  SSI  bene- 
fits that  relate  to  senior  and  disabled  cit- 
izens and  health  care  for  the  poor  and 
other  benefits  totaling  last  year  only 
$5  billion  out  of  the  $13  billion  in  uncon- 
trollables. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  correct 
when  he  said  that  75  percent  of  the 
budget  is  uncontrollable,  but  we  are  not 
talking  about  that.  We  are  talking  about 
$5  billion  and  that  is  only  38  percent  of 
the  uncontrollables  added  last  year. 

Mr.  NUNN.  According  to  all  projec- 
tions, the  growth  trend  will  take  place 
between  1975  and  1979.  Is  the  Senator 
aware  that  imder  this  bill  exempting  so- 
cial security  it  includes  black  lung,  school 
lunches,  disaster  relief,  air  trafiftc  con- 
troller requirements,  CSC  retirement, 
food  stamp  programs.  Federal  employees 
pay  raises,  school  lunch  amendments, 
unemployment  benefits,  Federal  health 
employee  Insurance,  welfare-medicaid 
amendments — all  of  that  is  included? 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  No,  all  of  that  Is  not 
included.  The  Senator  is  reading  a  num- 
ber of  trust  funds,  retirement  fimds  and 
many  other  programs  that  are  self-fi- 
nancing. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  have  another  amendment 
on  trust  funds.  The  Senator  identified 
the  largest  loophole  in  the  bill.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  going  to  identify 
that  area. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Will  the  Senator  do 
that  and  talk  to  that  issue,  then,  when 
it  is  relevant? 

Mr.  NUNN.  It  is  relevant  to  this  dis- 
cussion because  these  are  two  loopholes 
that  can  render  ineffective  a  lot  of  action 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  last  year  and 
a  half  in  budget  reform.  This  amend- 
ment plugs  the  loophole  already  in  the 
bill  which  says  that  the  trust  f  imd  is  ex- 
empted if  30  percent  is  self-financing, 
and  is  relevant  to  this  discussion  because 
we  have  exempted  from  this  bill  70  per- 
cent funding  out  of  the  general  fund  for 
any  program  that  comes  along,  in  the 
form  of  an  extension  on  a  trust  fund 
which  is  already  in  existence,  of  which 
there  are  about  75. 

I  think  the  two  loopholes  should  be 
discussed  as  one  because  they  are  inter- 
related. 

If  the  so-called  trust  fund  exemption 
remains  like  it  is,  it  is  going  to  con- 
tinue to  cause  a  lot  of  problems.  To  some 
extent  if  the  trust  fund  exemption  is 
left  like  it  Is,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  California  will  make  the 
loophole  larger. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  It  may  be  somewhat 
relevant  to  our  general  discussion,  but 
not  to  this  amendment.  The  railroad 
retirement  and  other  programs  will  not 
be  affected  by  the  decision  made  by  the 
Senate  on  this  amendment.  The  Social 
Security  Act  and  all  those  other  acts 
come  under  the  budget  process,  and  if 
the  committee  recommends  more  than 
the  Senate  wants  to  approve,  in  the 
coui-se  of  the  new  full  budget  process  it 
can  make  reductions.  That  is  a  new  step 
and  a  good  step.  That  process  should 
be  applied  to  all  the  entitlements  uni- 
formly. 

But  if  we  do  not  think  the  procedures 
in  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  are  ef- 
fective, we  should  admit  it. 

I  am  amazed  that  some  of  the  chief 
sponsors  of  S.  1541  have  so  Uttle  faith 
in  the  process  they  set  forth  in  this 
committee  report  that  they  believe  it 
necessary  to  add  an  additional  step  to  a 
small  $5  bUlion  portion  of  the  so-called 
uncontrollables.  If  they  think  one  step 
is  so  important  why  have  they  not  ap- 
plied it  to  all  uncontrollables? 

Mr.  PERCY.  My  comments  may  have 
been  somewhat  ambiguous  before  but  I 
would  like  to  clarify  the  fact  that  I  shall 
vote  "nay"  on  this  amendment.  I  do  so 
because  I  feel  there  is  adequate  provision 
in  the  bill;  if  Congress  wishes  to  act  it 
can  act.  The  Committee  en  Appropria- 
tions sends  this  legislation  back  to  the 
floor  with  an  indication  that  there  should 
be  a  10-percent  cut  because  it  exceeds 
the  spending  limit  provided  for  in  the 
concurrent  resolution.  Congress  by  ma- 
jority vote  can  override  that,  but  it  does 
so  with  the  clear  understanding  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  felt  it 
would  exceed  those  spending  limits  and  if 


we  continue  to  do  that  on  this  entitle- 
ment Or  another  one,  we  are  going  to  bust 
the  spending  limit  that  has  been  estab- 
lished and  we  would  not  be  accomplish- 
ing our  overall  purpose. 

So  there  is  no  way  Congress  is  going  to 
be  acting  in  such  a  way  it  cannot  and  will 
not  be  able  to  express  its  will,  should  it 
desire  to  do  so. 

Also,  of  course,  as  has  been  made  very 
clear  in  the  committee  rep)ort,  and  I  refer 
to  pages  56  and  57,  it  is  clearly  indicated 
that: 

The  Appropriations  Committees  are  given 
Jurisdiction  to  report  any  bill  or  resolution 
providing  entitlement  authority  which  has 
been  referred  to  such  committees  (as  de- 
scribed above)  with  an  amendment  which 
limits  the  total  amount  of  entitlement  au- 
thority contained  therein.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committees  would  not  be  authorized 
xuider  this  procedure  to  report  amendments 
in  any  way  dealing  with  the  substance  of  the 
legislation,  even  if  some  substantive  change 
would  clearly  be  needed  to  meet  the  spending 
limitation  on  the  program  which  the  Appro- 
priations Conunlttees  amendment  provides. 

The  Rules  Committee,  which  I  believe 
\\Tote  this  section,  recognized  that  en- 
titlement legislation  is  complex  and  is 
not  amenable  to  control  through  the 
appropriation  process.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  legislation : 

Actual  outlays  in  any  given  year  can  not  be 
known  with  certainty  in  advance.  Should 
Congress  decide,  for  budgetary  reasons,  to 
limit  the  potential  obligation  under  new  en- 
titlement legislation  to  a  figure  less  than  the 
legislation  as  reported  would  provide.  It  will 
express  that  decision  by  adopting  a  limiting 
amendment  at  the  time  of  consideration  of 
the  basic  legislation.  Such  limitation  may  be 
at  the  level  provided  In  the  limiting  amend- 
ment reported  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. If  any,  or  at  any  other  level  Congress 
may  select. 

I  wish  to  make  just  one  or  two  other 
points.  Removing  entitlements  from  Ap- 
propriations Committee  oversight  would 
result  in  discriminatory  treatment  for 
entitlements  as  opposed  to  backdoors  like 
contract  authority  and  borrowing  au- 
thority. Under  the  bill,  new  contract  au- 
thority, new  borrowing  authority,  and 
new  trust  fimds  which  have  a  contribu- 
tion from  general  revenues  greater  than 
10  percent,  must  come  under  Appropria- 
tions Committee  oversight. 

Obviously,  I  am  fearful  if  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  there  may  be  offered 
between  now  and  2  o'clock  tomorrow  cer- 
tain other  amendments  for  further  ex- 
emptions. 

In  the  Rules  Committee,  the  treatment 
for  entitlements  was  changed  to  take 
account  of  the  special  nature  of  entitle- 
ment programs.  The  rereferral  provision 
of  the  present  bill  already  provides  spe- 
cial treatment  for  entitlements.  Onlj' 
entitlements  have  the  special  provision 
for  only  a  10-day  rereferral  to  appro- 
priations, and  a  speciflc  proviso  that 
appropriations  can  only  make  recom- 
mendations about  the  total  of  funding 
that  would  result  from  the  bill. 

In  actual  practice,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  could  send  the  legislation,  if 
it  exceeded  the  limit,  to  the  floor  with 
a  suggestion  or  request  that  it  be  cut  by 
a  certain  percentage.  More  probably,  it 
would  send  it  back  to  the  original  com- 
mittee with  that  recommendation  and 
let  the  committee  itself  work  its  will  in 
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whatever  way  it  coiild  to  come  i  nder  the 
ceiling,  or  develop  its  argiunent  for  a  new 
concurrent  resolution  or  new  ^pending 
limit  if  its  members  felt  that  he  com- 
pulsion was  so  great  that  thfv  would 
have  to  exceed  that  spending 

Finally,  control  of  backdoors  thi 
proprlatloDs  Committee  review  hasi 
of  the  central  principles  of  budg| 
called  for  by  budget  experts  Incluc" 
dally  the  Joint  Study  Committee 
Control. 
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If  we  exclude  this  particula: 
from  the  bill  and  say,  "Well,  we 
to  try  to  control  spending,  all  e: 
titlements,"  then  we  are  goini 
direct  authority  over  spending  e 
fore  we  get  started.  We  are  goin 
an  erosion  of  the  very  principle' 
been  trying  to  work  for. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Presi 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Entitlemen 
laws  have  provided  that  money 
paid  to  certain  people  if  they 
titled  under  the  law.  There  a^e  many 
cases  where  there  are  estimate:  but  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  (  i  handle 
that.  Estimates  are  made  as  to  h  w  many 
people  might  be  eligible.  Appro:  riations 
usually  go  along  with  the  e  limates. 
Sometimes  they  are  way  off. 

Certain  laws,  such  as  the  ^  iterans' 
laws,  make  it  absolutely  mandal  try  that 
payment  be  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. '  he  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  sJeld  my- 
self 10  minutes  on  the  bill  itseU. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  estimfte  as  to 
veterans  benefits  is  pretty  closes  to  what 
it  should  be.  It  has  never  been|very  far 
off.  I  have  never  known  the  Ai 
tions  Committee  not  to  appro] 
money. 

I  want  to  make  an  observatil 
not  critical,  but  no  one  who  is 
this  bill  is  serving  on  the  Appr( 
Committee  that  I  can  see.  I 
to  vote  for  the  bill,  but  we  have 
a  balance.  When  we  get  to  yearl 
priations  for  entitlements,  whicl%nust  be 
paid,  they  are  nearly  impossible  o  move 
up  and  down,  any  way  the  co  imittee 
wants.  I  just  wanted  to  point  <  ut  that 
it  is  not  possible  for  the  Approi  riations 
Committee  to  adjust  approprial  ons  for 
entitlements  after  they  are  law 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  excu  e  me.  I 
Just  wanted  to  make  that  obsen  ition. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Of  course,  I  w«  old  like 
to  make  a  small  technical  correct  on.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  ]  [cClel- 
LAN),  obviously,  is  on  the  Gov  mment 
Operations  Committee  and  has  worked 
on  this  legislation  and  serves  s  i  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Co  mnittee 
and  served  on  the  joint  study  coi  miittee, 
as  did  a  considerable  number  o  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  who  made  these 
ommendations  to  us. 

Of  course,   the  Senator  froi 
ington  would  not  forget  the 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  serv 
own  appropriations  subcommiti 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  servi 
Appropriations  Committee, 
during  that  period  of  service 
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Senator  from  Illinois  became  disturbed 
and  concerned  at  the  amount  of  expendi- 
tures that  were  going  on  that  were  not 
really  under  the  control  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

I  would  say  the  comments  the  Senator 
from  Washington  has  made  relating  to 
entitlements  have  helped  in  the  colloquy 
and  helped  in  a  better  imderstandlng  of 
the  situation.  There  are  programs  relat- 
ing to  public  assistance,  veterans' 
benefits  and  others — very  often  the 
most  highly  complex  and  time-consum- 
ing legislation — that  involve  entitle- 
ments. 

Just  looking  at  the  last  2  years.  Con- 
gress has  considered  27  measures  of  the 
entitlement  variety,  16  in  1972  and  11  in 
1973. 

The  logjam  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
referred  to  makes  it  increasingly  obvious 
that  legislation  would  be  required  to 
come  on  the  floor  between  the  period 
June  1  and  the  first  weekend  in  August. 

I  would  just  like  to  close  my  comments 
with  a  quotation  from  the  President's 
budget,  on  page  38,  where  it  says  that 
if  we  are  concerned  about  the  trend 
now  or  what  is  happening  now  and  the 
lack  of  control,  just  take  a  look  into  the 
future  and  see  where  we  are  actually 
going. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Perhaps  we  ought  to 
do  what  we  did  on  revenue  sharing.  We 
passed  the  bill  and  appropriated  the 
money  at  the  same  time.  Nobody  had 
anything  more  to  do  with  it.  The  lobby- 
ists for  revenue  sharing  were  in  the  gal- 
leries applauding. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Against  the  Senate  rules. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  legislative  committees  of  the 
Congress  authorized  and  appropriated  at 
the  same  time.  Maybe  we  can  simplify 
this  whole  matter  by  going  back  to  that 
system — I  do  not  Icnow — but  we  did  it  for 
revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  PERCY.  But  there  is  not  any  ques- 
tion that  local  ofBcials  from  the  may(v 
of  Cairo,  m.,  to  Mayor  Daley,  of  Chicago, 
HI.  would  want  revenue  sharing  to  be 
continued  in  the  same  manner,  if  it  came 
up  for  a  vote  today. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  may  have  to  go 
back  to  that. 

Mr.  PERCY.  As  I  indicated.  I  should 
like  to  close  my  colloquy  with  a  quota- 
tion from  the  President's  budget  looking 
ahead  as  to  the  effects  of  Federal  spend- 
ing: 

Federal  spending  has  shifted  markedly  in 
the  past  twenty  years — and  with  particular 
abruptness  In  the  last  five  years — away  from 
direct  Federal  purchases  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices, for  such  programs  as  defense  and  space, 
and  toward  direct  Federal  payments  to  In- 
dividuals and  aid  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. From  1959  to  1973,  payments  to  In- 
dividuals and  aid  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments have  alnK>8t  doubled  as  a  percentage 
of  total  outlays,  and  Increased  five-fold  In 
dollar  terms. 

The  present  outlocric  indicates  that  (such 
payments)  under  existing  programs  will  grow 
to  about  68 ';2,  of  total  ouUays  by  1979.  Be- 
tween 1975  and  1979  these  outlays  will  in- 
crease by  $68  bUUon  and  reach  a  total  of 
$237  bUllon. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  say  that  we 
are  the  captain  of  our  own  ship  and 
that  we  are  going  to  manage  our  own 


siffairs.  when  much  of  the  money  that 
passes  through  Congress,  ptisses  without 
going  through  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mitte.  It  passes  without  that  committee 
having  a  chance  to  take  a  look  at  it  and 
at  least  report  the  legislation  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  with  good,  firm  rec- 
ommendations. Therefore,  I  would  be 
greatly  concerned  if  this  amendment 
were  adopted.  I  think  it  is  of  such  im- 
portance that  we  should  have  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  shoiUd  like  to  put  a 
question  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut;  but  before  doing  so, 
I  should  like  to  make  one  or  two  obser- 
vations. 

First  of  all,  neither  the  committee 
provision  nor  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  going  to 
meet  the  problem  described  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  So  it  is  not  a  choice  be- 
tween the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  and  some  type 
of  overall  measure.  What  we  are  consid- 
ering here  is  a  choice  between  the  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  and  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  It  is  to 
that  that  I  think  we  should  focus  our 
attention.  It  is  to  this,  too,  that  I  should 
like  to  put  a  question  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecicut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  shadl  be  plesised  to 
try  to  answer  the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  First  of  all,  the  rerefer- 
ral  provision  of  the  bill  would  place  the 
bill  in  the  physical  possession  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  As  I  understand  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, the  Appropriations  Committee 
would  also  have  physical  possession  of 
the  entitlement  provision  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Under  the  bill,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  could  amend 
the  bill.  Under  my  amendment,  they 
could  not  amend  the  bill  but  could  report 
back  to  the  Senate,  and  could  offer  an 
amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to 
be  considered  by  the  entire  Senate. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut and  I  disagree  on  the  effects  of 
sending  the  bill  back.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee  could  not  amend  the 
bill. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  correct;  but 
they  could  have  10  days  to  make  their 
recommendations. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  trying  to  identify 
the  similarities,  if  we  can  identify  them. 
I  may  say  to  the  Senator  that,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  committee  bill,  it  is  re- 
referred  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  It  is  rereferred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriatitons;  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  committee  can  rec- 
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ommend  amendments,  make  any  other 
recommendations,  or  submit  a  report  to 

the  Senate.      _  ,^  ^  .  . 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  That  is  correct. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Under  the  Senator's 
amendment  again,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  could  take  possession  of  the 
biU  consider  amendments,  recommend 
them  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  make 
such  other  recommendations  as  it  mcy 
wish.  ^       ^     „ 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  It  is  not  actually 
physically  sent  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  but  they  are  assured  10  days 
in  which  to  report. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  point  I  am  •'king 
Is  that,  like  any  other  Senator  who  is 
not  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  could  get  copies  of  the 
bill,  consider  it,  and  make  amendments. 
We  are  construing  situations  that  do  not 
exist. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
making  the  point  very  well. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  whole  argument  re- 
lates to  the  word  "rer^ferral,"  because 
there  are  those  who  are  concerned  about 
veterans  legislation  and  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  who 
say  that  the  word  "rereferral"  means 
that  the  bill  gives  the  Appropriations 
Committee  substantive  jurisdiction  over 
a  bill  which  is  now  considered  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee.  I  did  not  be- 
lieve that  when  we  supported  that  pro- 
vision, and  I  do  not  believe  it  now.  I  do 
not  believe  the  committee  version 
changes  jurisdiction  with  respect  to  vet- 
erans legislation  one  lota.  If  I  thought 
It  did,  I  would  not  have  supported  the 
rereferral  provision  in  the  first  Instance. 

The  only  effect  of  the  committee  pro- 
vision is  to  give  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee 10  days  to  look  at  the  bill  and 
make  such  recommendations  as  it  may 
choose  to  make  to  the  Senate.  That  Is 
all  that  Is  involved  in  the  conunittee  bill; 
that  Is  all  that  Is  involved  in  the  Sen- 
ator's modified  amendment.  So  If  those 
provisions  provide  10  days,  then  the  Ap- 
propriatlcms  Committee  can  get  the  bill, 
develop  whatever  recommendations  It 
chooses,  and  submit  them  to  the  Senate. 
I  think  that  to  describe  either  thing  in 
different  terms  would  be  a  disservice  to 
an  imderstandlng  of  what  this  sonend- 
ment  provides. 

So  all  we  vn  debating  is  the  word  "re- 
referral," and  making  an  argmnent  about 
the  conditions  which  have  been  woven 
around  the  word  "rereferral."  I  think  it 
Is  a  distinction  without  a  difference. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  is  a 
rereferral,  and  I  can  disabuse  those  who 
have  an  interest  in  the  legislation.  I  am 
all  for  striking  the  word  "rereferral." 

I  think  all  we  have  done  is  to  clothe 
the  word  "rereferral."  We  have  retained 
the  right  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  look  at  any  entitlement  pro- 
vision, retained  the  right  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  look  at  any 
amendment,  retained  the  right  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  report  an 
amendment  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  elimination  of  the  word  "re- 
referral" may  be  the  kind  of  subtle 
change  that  the  Senator  from  IlUnois 
projects,  but  I  do  not  see  that  fearful 


result.  I  think  the  difference  between  the 
two,  as  I  have  stated,  is  a  distinction 
without  a  difference. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  sisk  the  Senator  a  question  on  this 
particular  point. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  get  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  a  response  to  the 
question  which  took  me  a  little  time  to 
develop? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct,  but  the  word  "rereferral"  be- 
comes very  important  so  far  as  the  vet- 
erans of  the  country  are  concerned.  The 
difficulty  that  arose  was  when  the  com- 
mittee exempted  the  trust  funds,  the 
social  security  funds,  from  the  procedure. 
The  veterans  became  horrified,  thinidng 
that  their  compensation  from  pensions 
and  other  benefits  would  be  placed  in  a 
different  category  and  treated  differently 
than  social  security.  I  think  we  will  all 
find  that,  historically,  we  have  tried  to 
keep  veterans  benefits  in  tandem  with 
changes  in  the  social  security  law. 

The  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  has 
always  worked  with  the  other  committees 
to  make  sure  that  there  was  not  an 
imbalance.  Suddenly  the  veterans  see  in 
this  bill  a  danger  they  will  face.  They 
want  to  place  the  veterans  benefits  on  the 
same  basis  as  social  security  benefits. 

Am  I  stating  the  situation  accurately? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  is  stating  exactly  what  is  in- 
volved in  this  matter.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
has  taken  part  in  the  discussion,  and 
made  the  point  about  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  and  what  we  are  not  talking 
about  with  this  amendment. 

The  Senator  has  gotten  us  right  down 
to  the  meat  of  the  matter. 

I  would  like  to  stress  one  other  point 
while  I  have  the  floor.  I  would  like  to 
make  the  point  that  this  amendment 
actually  tightens  the  controls,  rather 
than  reducing  controls  over  these  entitle- 
ments. I  believe  the  amendment  in  its 
present  form — and  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  nsoTowlng  down  the  discussion  to 
what  we  are  reaUy  talking  about  sind  ex- 
cluding what  we  are  not  talking  about — 
actually  provides  for  more  control  than 
we  would  have  without  amendment.  The 
amendment  provides  that  we  can  (mly 
consider  these  entitlements  after  June  1. 
when  we  know  what  the  total  budget 
picture — expenditures  and  revenues  pro- 
posed— will  be. 

Otherwise  we  could  have  had  a  situa- 
tion where  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee would  have  considered  the  matter, 
the  Budget  Committee  would  have  con- 
sidered the  matter,  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  have 
passed  the  bill,  and  it  would  have  been 
enacted  into  law  before  we  knew  what 
the  total  budgetary  pictiu-e  was  imder  the 
first  concurrent  resolution,  and  we  might 
thereafter  have  found  we  had  made  a 
mistake,  when  it  would  have  been,  in 
practical  fact,  too  late. 

Under  this  amendment,  when  we  can- 
not consider  the  entitlements  until  after 
Jime  1,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
wUl  have  1b  voice,  the  Budget  Committee 
will  know  an  the  factors,  and  Congress 
will  know  all  the  factors.  We  win  then 
have  an  opportunity  for  better  contnd 


under  this  timetable  than  under  the 
original  bill. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  doubt  that  many  Senators  have  had  a 
chance  to  read  tiiis  amendment,  so  on 
this  point,  let  me  read  the  provision  of 
the  amendment. 

In  the  first  place,  I  emphasize  the  point 
that  entitlement  legislation  cannot  be 
brought  to  the  floor  until  after  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  Is  adopted.  Under 
the  committee  bill,  entitlement  legisla- 
tion could  come  up  before  that  time,  and 
the  only  recourse  then  would  be  under 
the  rereferral  process  under  the  biU. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Secondly,  the  amend- 
ment says  this: 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  that 
House — 

meaning  •whichever  House  is  in- 
volved  

may,  within  10  calendar  days — 

That  is,  legislative  days 

beginning  with  the  day  following  the  day  on 
which  it  Is  so  reported,  submit  a  report  to 
its  House  setting  forth  its  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  level  of  the  new  advance, 
spending  authority  provided  by  such  bill  or 
resolution. 

Then  there  is  this  sentence: 
It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  that  House  to 
consider  such  biU  or  resolution  until  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  that  House 
has  submitted  the  report  required  by  this 
paragraph  or,  If  such  Committee  fails  to  sub- 
mit such  report,  until  the  expiration  of  such 
10-day  period. 

I  think  there  is  ample  safeguard  here 
of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  think  there  is  ample  safe- 
guard in  the  language  for  the  right  of 
the  Senate  to  have  all  information  and 
an  alternatives  before  it,  before  it  votes 
on  new  entitlement  legl^tion. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  And  that  is  precisely  the 
objective  of  the  provision  in  the  commit- 
tee biU. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  who  has  the 
floor?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  NUNN.  WiU  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  from  Georgia 
is  imder  the  impression  that  this  amend- 
ment, although  I  am  sure  that  the  author 
is  aiming  It  toward  the  veteran 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  hsts  ex- 
pired. All  time  on  the  amendment  has 
expired. 

Mr.  NUNN.  WiU  the  Senator  yield  time 
(HI  the  bin  for  one  question? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  How  much  time  would 
the  Senator  Uke? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  think  about  4  minutes 
would  be  enough. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  the  Senator  S 
minutes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  from  Georgia 
Is  in  sympwithy  with  the  case  which  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  made  re- 
garding veterans  and  social  security.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  would  modify  his 
amendment  to  apply  only  to  veterans. 
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thus  avoiding  a  loophole  here  lat  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  believes  ^uld  ap- 
ply to  nonexempt  trusts.  I  am  i^ider  the 
impression  that  nonexempt  tfusts  in 
most  cases,  in  fact  in  95  perceA  of  the 
cases,  are  entitlements,  and  if  tmt  is  so, 
we  have  at  least  60  or  70,  or  peryps  100 
nonexempt  trusts  which  will  coide  under 
this  amendment.  | 

If  the  Senator  would  con  ne  his 
amendment  to  veterans,  whlcl  is  ob- 
viously the  Senator's  main  wis  ,  I  be- 
lieve we  could  reach  some  ag  eement 
here. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  May  I  say  to  1  le  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  that  he  is  alsc  talking 
about  ijayments  to  needy  agec  blind, 
and  disabled  persons.  I  do  not  1  lel  per- 
sonally that  I  want  to  exclude  th  it  cate- 
gory of  people,  nor  medical  assistince  for 
the  needy  and  food  stamps.  We  eye  talk- 
ing, really,  of  the  most  needy  segments  of 
our  population,  and  I  believe  it  is  Impor- 
tant to  place  them  in  a  situatioi  where 
their  needs  are  taken  care  of  and  placed 
in  the  same  category  of  social  i  jcurity 
recipients. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Suppose  we  inclu  ied  all 
those  groups,  but  confined  it  t<  those 
groiips,  Instead  of  having  broad  i  ntitle- 
ments.  I  am  in  sympathy  with  tha  ..  Sup- 
pose we  take  in  them,  as  well  as  vc  «rans, 
and  try  to  restrict  it  to  that. 

The  Senator  from  California  i  id  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  hav  been 
tAiung  about  veterans,  veterai  i,  vet- 
erans. The  Senator  from  Georgli  agrees 
with  them  on  that.  But  what  the  i  Senator 
has  done,  as  I  read  his  amend!  lent,  is 
make  a  loophole  that  is  Iso-ge  eno  igh  for 
all  bills  in  the  future  which  will  in  any 
way  be  debated,  or  when  their  author 
thinks  they  will  be  hard  to  pass,  he  will 
seek  to  put  them  under  the  term  mtitle- 
ment  legislation  or  imder  the  ter  i  of  an 
exempt  tnist,  and  we  can  see,  a^  I  said 
a  while  ago,  that  we  could  have  fO  per- 
cent of  the  general  fimds  goli  g  into 
trusts  that  will  still  be  exempt,  a  d  that 
would  come  under  the  term  entl<  lement 
legislation  if  they  are  not  exemi  i.  So  I 
am  asking  if  the  Senator  will  con  ine  his 
legislation  to  the  specific  categoi  es  the 
Senator  from  California  and  the  £  enator 
from  Connecticut  aim  to  help. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  that  the  programs  I  listed  in  my 
earlier  statement — veterans'  p<  isions, 
veterans'  compensation,  veterans'  iduca- 
tlonal  payments,  medical  assistt  ace  to 
the  needy,  aid  to  the  aged,  the  bll  id,  the 
disabled,  and  food  stamps — those  :  je  the 
categories  I  have  in  mind.  There  i  lay  be 
others,  but  they  do  not  come  U  mind 
right  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  There  are  a  good  many 
others.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  i  resent 
this  amendment  as  one  to  assist  v(  terans 
only,  when  It  includes  other  broad 
categories. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  May  I  say  that  in  my 
opening  statement  I  named  the  other 
categories  besides  veterans.  I  do  n4 1  want 
this  body,  however,  to  receive  t  le  im- 
pression that  this  applies  only  to  veter- 
ans. Veterans  are  perhaps  the  argest 
category,  but  there  are  the  additional 
categories  I  have  named. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Is  the  Senator  willing  to 


limit  his  amendment  in  any  way,  then, 
or  does  he  want  to  include  all  entitle- 
ments, including  nonexempt  tnists,  of 
which  I  am  informed  there  are  many? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  May  I  ask  the  Senator, 
if  I  limited  the  entitlements  to  those  I 
have  named,  would  the  distinguished 
Senator  then  support  my  amendment? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  join  in  supporting 
it,  if  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  would 
limit  it  so  that  we  would  not  be  creating 
a  loophole  of  unknown  dimensions  here, 
such  that  no  one  would  know  what  we 
are  talking  about.  I  would  join  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  in  m-ging  the 
adoption  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  How  would  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  feel  about  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
expired.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time?  The  Chair  inquires  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  on  whose  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Can  the  time  be  equally 
divided? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By  imani- 
mous  consent. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  that  I 
stand  on  the  amendment  as  it  is. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw 
my  request  for  the  quonmi. 

Mr.  NUNN.  How  can  we  vote  on  an 
amendment  when  no  one  knows  how 
broad  it  is?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
whether  there  is  any  difference  between 
the  original  bill  and  the  amendment.  I 
invite  the  attentitm  of  the  Senate  to  page 
149,  which  reads: 

Wbenever  any  bill  or  resolution  which  pro- 
vides new  advance  q>endlng  authority  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (c)  (2)  (C)  Is  reported 
by  any  committee  of  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives,  such  bUl  or  resolution 
shaU  then  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  that  House  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  It,  with  the  committee's  rec- 
onunendatlons,  within  ten  calendar  days  (not 
counting  any  day  on  which  that  House  la  not 
In  session)  beginning  with  the  day  following 
the  day  on  which  it  is  so  referred. 

There  is  a  line  in  that  provision  on 
which  I  stated  yesterday  in  response  to  a 
question  put  to  me  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis), 
that  I  was  of  the  opinion  the  original  bill 
did  not  give  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  any  authority  to  make 
changes  in  the  substantive  provisions  of 
the  bill  as  it  was  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee having  the  jurisdiction. 

On  the  bottom  of  page  150  of  the  bill, 
and  the  top  of  the  page  151.  it  reads  as 
follows: 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  each 
House  shall  have  Jvirlsdlctlon  to  report  any 
bUl  or  resolution  referred  to  It  under  para- 
gri4>h  (3)  with  an  amendment  wlilch  iimlta 
the  total  amount  of  new  advance  spending 
authority  provided  In  such  bill  or  resolution. 


My  interpretation  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  was  that  the  only  amendment 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
could  make  or  suggest  was  one  limiting 
the  total  amount  as  contradicting 
changing  any  i^iecific  provision  as  to 
who  was  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the 
bUl. 

So  I  wonder  whether  there  is  any  sub- 
stantial difference  between  the  original 
bill  and  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  This  is  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  and  I,  in  our  colloquy, 
felt  we  had  arrived  at  in  order  to  clarify 
the  matter  in  trying  to  work  this  out. 
We  believe  that  we  had  come  to  a  com- 
promise that  did  not  really  wrench  the 
basic  purpose  of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions and  the  Rules  Committees  in  for- 
mulating this  legislation. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  correct,  I  say  to 
the  Senator,  and  this  approach  was  one 
that  I  suggested  this  morning. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  next  question  goes  to 
the  question  of  rereferral. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  another  case 
of  a  possible  interpretation  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  under  these  cir- 
cvunstances.  could  actually  amend  the 
bill.  What  the  Senator  from  Maine  and 
I  were  trying  to  work  out  is  the  result 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  believes  is  in  the  bill.  There 
was  a  question  of  ambiguity.  I  believe 
that  this  is  what  the  Senator  from 
Maine  and  I  tried  to  work  out  in  the 
amendment  to  my  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  other  words,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  feels  that  the 
amendment  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
ambiguity. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  it  might  be  suscepti- 
ble to  interpretation  different  from  Che 
specific  provision  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  this  one. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  believe  that  is  so. 
That  is  what  we  attempted  to  work  out 
with  the  Senator  from  Maine  as  a 
compromise. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Under  the  amendment, 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  or  the 
referral  of  the  bill  to  it,  would  have  re- 
tained authority  to  make  recommenda- 
tions as  to  changes  in  the  substantive 
provisions  as  to  who  is  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  this  particular  bill  as  f  "t  forth 
in  the  original  bill.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  would  re- 
move any  ambiguity  on  that  point. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  correct.  They 
could  not  actually  amend  the  bill,  but 
they  could  make  recommendations  in 
their  report. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  Presid.at,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  realize  that  under  the 
proposed  amendment,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  would  not  have  to  make 
a  report,  that  there  is  simply  permissive 
language  saying  that  they  may  make  a 
report;  yet  the  bill  itself  makes  it  man- 
datory that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee make  a  report  on  the  issues.  So  that 
we  have  gone  from  mandatory  to  per- 
missive. 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  That  does  not  make  much 
change  because  they  can  recommend 
that  no  changes  be  made.  We  would  not 
disable  any  individual  Senator  who  dis- 
agreed with  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee  having  jurisdiction  from  pro- 
posing any  amendments. 

Mr.  NUNN.  What  if  a  Senator  had  a 
report  but  did  not  know  what  the  entitle- 
ment would  do? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  He  would  be  in  the  same 
fix  if  you  have  a  mandatory  provision 
saying  they  shall  make  recommenda- 
tions, as  the  ivKJommendation  that  there 
should  be  no  change. 

I.Ir.  NUNN.  Except  they  would  have  to 
have  a  report. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  If  I 
may  interject  there,  under  the  bill,  if  the 
Appropriations  Committee  did  not  report 
in  10  days,  it  would  be  discharged.  There 
is  no  requirement  that  it  report. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes,  one  of  which  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  proponents.  I  think 
I  can  summarize  quickly  my  fii-m  convic- 
tion that  the  amendment  should  be  re- 
jected. 

First,  if  there  is  no  substantial  differ- 
ence between  the  committee  language 
and  the  amendment,  I  see  no  real  rea- 
son, then,  to  change  the  language  that 
has  carefully  been  reviewed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  the  Rules  Com- 
mittees. The  more  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  talk  alx)ut  the  narrow  dif- 
ferences, the  more  I  realize  that  there  is 
no  real  reason  to  change  at  all. 

Second,  the  Senator  from  Maine  used 
the  word  "rereferral."  I  find  no  mention 
of  rereferral  as  it  relates  to  the  action 
provided  for  in  this  amendment. 

On  page  159  of  the  bill,  at  the  bottom, 
tt  simply  indicates  that  t^e  bill  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. Well,  it  may  not  have  been  there 
ever.  So,  it  is  not  rereferred. 

On  page  151,  at  the  top  of  the  page, 
the  bill  provides  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  can  only  make  or  offer 
an  amendment  which  limits  the  total 
amount  of  new  advance  spending  author- 
ity described  in  subsection  (c)  (2)  (A)  or 
(B)  or  any  amendment  which  provides 
such  new  advance  spending  authority. 

So  I  very  vigorously  oppose  the  amend- 
ment as  I  would  oppose  any  amendment 
that  would  compound  the  problem  faced 
by  Congress  at  the  end  of  the  session 
after  we  have  passed  a  second  concur- 
rent resolution  or  a  third  or  a  fourth  and 
then  we  come  down  to  the  end  of  the  line 
and  have  a  reconciliation  bill  which  puts 
us  up  against  the  situation  where  we  have 
to  roll  back  many  of  the  expenditures 
already  authorized  and  approved. 

I  feel  that  we  should  face  the  issue 
earlier  and  give  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee a  chance  to  study  the  bill,  send  the 
bill  back  to  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  or 
send  the  bill  to  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee, showing  the  impact  that  that  bill 
and  the  entitlements  provided  would 
have  on  the  spending  limits  we  have  al- 
ready agreed  to,  and  do  this  as  we  go 
along,  rather  than  pass  them  all  over 
and  face  the  music  when  the  reconcilia- 
tion bill  comes  through  and  handle  it 
like  supplemental  appropriations  and 
throw  up  our  hands  at  the  last  minute. 


and  raise  the  ceiling,  and  have  to  study 
the  effect  on  the  spending  limits  each 
and  every  time  we  break  through  some 
targeted  point. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  oppose  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway).  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

On  tills  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
take  some  time  on  the  bill.  May  I  say  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc(3lei.- 
lan)  ,  asked  earlier  this  afternoon  for  an 
opportimity  to  engage  in  colloquy.  So  I 
would  hope  that  we  could  do  that  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Whatever  time  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  desires. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  very  sorry  that 
I  had  to  leave  the  Chamber  a  while  ago 
and  have  not  been  able  to  hear  all  the 
colloquy  and  discussion  on  this  subject. 
What  I  was  trying  to  find  out  was  the 
difference  between  the  bill  and  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Maybe  this  will  clarify  it.  The  bill  as 
I  understand  it  would  refer  backdoor 
spending  bills,  contract  authority  loans, 
and  entitlement  bills  such  as  veterans 
pensions,  black  lung,  and  so  forth,  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  the  com- 
mittee would  have  10  days  to  report  back 
its  recommendations  and/or  with  an 
amendment  to  limit  such  spending.  Is 
that  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  is  correct  only  as  to 
entitlements.  There  is  a  different  provi- 
sion with  respect  to  contract  authority 
and  borrowing  which  would  also  come  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  but  not 
under  the  provision  to  which  the  Senator 
is  referring. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  TeU  me  the  differ- 
ence between  the  amendment  and  the 
bill,  in  a  succinct  manner.  What  is  the 
difference?  We  have  the  amendment  to 
vote  on. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  provision  in  the  bill 
would  provide — ^just  as  the  Senator  has 
described  it — that  the  entitlement  legis- 
lation, whether  it  occurred  prior  to  Jime 
1  or  after — June  1  being  the  day  when 
the  first  concurrent  resolution  must  be 
enacted — would  be  referred  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  10  days  for 
amendment  or  such  recommendations  as 
the  committee  may  recommend  for  the 
purpose  of  limiting  the  spending  which 
would  be  mandated  by  the  entitlement 
authority. 

Under  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  the  bill  as  it  comes  out 
of  the  authorizing  committee  cannot  go 
to  the  fioor  imtil  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  had  10  days  to  consider 
it  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
floor  with  respect  to  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  is  the  differ- 
ence between  making  recommendations 
and  offering  an  amendment? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  difference  is  the 
elimination  of  the  formal  rereferral 
process. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  How  would  It  be  be- 
fore the  Appropriations  Committee  if  it 
was  not  referred  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  would  have  been  re- 
ported out  of  the  authorization  commit- 
tee. The  Appropriations  Committee 
would  be  required,  under  this  proposal,  to 
take  cognizance  of  it  and  to  consider  it 
in  any  way  it  wished.  I  have  argued  all 
afternoon  that  all  we  have  been  arguing 
about  is  a  semantic  difference. 

The  rereferral  provision  has  raised 
questions  on  the  part  of  many  people, 
Senators  as  well  as  others,  that  what  the 
bill  does  is  change  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
authorizing  committee  and  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  with  respect  to  such 
entitlement  legislation,  that  it  creates  an 
ambiguity  that  is  a  threat  to  programs 
in  which  they  are  interested.  Because  I 
believe  that  the  bill  before  the  Senate  is 
designed  only  to  give  the  Appropriations 
Committee  a  chance  to  look  at  it  and  to 
evaluate  its  implications,  I  was  willing  to 
go  along  with  the  amendment.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  referral  language  of  the 
bill  was  intended  in  any  way  to  change 
jurisdiction. 

All  the  amendment  does  is  to  eliminate 
that  doubt.  The  responsibilities  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee  would  be  the 
same  under  either  proposal.  That  Is  my 
view. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  I  under- 
stand. There  is  not  enough  difference;  it 
is  only  a  matter  of  semantics. 

Let  me  ask  another  question:  Does 
anyone  believe  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  can  act  responsibly  within 
10  days  on  a  bill  that  proposes  multi- 
billon-dollar  spending? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  think  that  is  a  legiti- 
mate question,  but  the  10-day  period  ap- 
piels  to  both  proposals. 

Mr.  McCTLELLAN.  I  understand.  I  s«k 
this:  Does  anyone  think  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  can  act  respon- 
sibly— do  the  evaluation  and  make  a 
report  in  10  days  on  a  big  spending  bill 
that  is  reported  by  a  committee? 

In  the  first  place,  the  committee  is  not 
yet  staffed  to  do  it.  Second,  it  would  have 
to  have  a  staff  of  expert — a  limited 
staff,  at  least — ^for  this  purpose. 

I  am  just  pointing  out  that  it  seems 
to  me  there  is  going  to  be  an  overall 
budget  committee;  and  if  any  committee 
is  going  to  be  staffed  to  do  it  under  this 
bill,  it  would  be  that  budget  committee 
and  the  committee  that  is  being  set  up 
in  the  bill,  the  Congressional  Office  of 
the  Budget. 

A  responsibility  is  being  placed  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  which  it  is 
not  capable  of  performing  under  the 
present  circumstances.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference to  me  whether  this  is  done  one 
way  or  the  other.  The  consequences  are 
going  to  be  the  same.  It  is  a  burden,  an 
impossible  task  in  that  limited  time,  with 
the  staff  the  committee  now  has.  The 
committee  is  not  equipped  to  do  it. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
knows  a  great  deal  more  about  the  ca- 
pability of  the  Appropriations  C(Hnmit- 
tee  than  I  do.  But  let  me  make  a  couple 
of  observations. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  can  make  a 
guess  in  10  days. 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  In  the  first  place  I  have 
made  tt  clear  that  the  commltt  ies  did 
not  intended  to  change  the  ivaii  diction 
with  respect  to  the  substance  of  entitle- 
ment legislation.  The  referral  to  he  Ap- 
propriations Committee  was  sli  iply  to 
get  the  Appropriations  Com.  olttee's 
judgment  on  the  budget  impact,  not  on 
the  details,  the  substantive  detaiL  ,  of  the 
legislation. 

The  seccxid  point  I  would  maki  is  that 
the  Congressional  OfBce  of  the  Budget 
would  be  arallable  to  the  Approp:  latlons 
Committee  in  the  same  way  that  J ;  would 
be  to  the  budget  committees,  1 1  make 
those  kinds  of  analyses  and  to  iresent 
to  the  budget  committee  the  figi  res. 

Mr.  McCLELXAN.  Who  woul  I  have 
Jurisdiction  of  this? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  This  would  give  he  Ap- 
propriations Committee  an  oppo  tunity, 
and  indeed  a  duty  under  this  bill,  to  give 
the  Senate  the  benefit  of  its  Ju  Igment 
as  to  the  budget  impact. 

Mr.  McCLELXAN.  But  we  do  n  t  have 
Jurisdiction  over  the  budget  sta  f  that 
Is  being  set  up.  We  have  no  jiuii  liction 
over  it. 

Mr.  BfUSKIE.  The  language  of  he  bill 
makes  the  Ccngresslonal  OfiBce  of  the 
Budget  available  to  every  commi  tee. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  is  availal  le.  We 
can  call  on  them,  yes.  But  we  can  lot  di- 
rect them  to  get  on  to  this  and  d  it.  In 
other  words,  we  can  direct  our  s  »ff  to 
get  on  something  and  give  it  Imn  ediate 
attention. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Obviously,  the  .  ippro- 
priations  Committee  and  the  I  nance 
Committee,  which  are  also  given  i  >spon- 
sibllities  imder  this  legislation,  should 
have  sufficient  authority  to  util  se  the 
COB. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  say  this  »  the 
Senator,  and  I  say  this  now  so  t  lat  we 
may  be  on  notice  as  to  what  re  are 
doing:  If  the  Appropriations  Con  tnittee 
is  charged  with  this  responsibi  ity,  it 
should  have  xmder  its  immediat  '.  con- 
trol some  staff  that  is  competent  n  this 
field.  It  cannot  be  said  that  "yo  i  have 
to  do  it."  All  we  can  do  under  t  le  cir- 
cumstances. In  my  judgment,  van  er  the 
proposed  legislation,  is  that  whc  i  it  is 
sent  to  us,  we  will  send  it  back. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  agree  wit  i  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  want  to  mal  e  clear 
that  there  would  be  a  responslb:  ity  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  tiat  Is 
lmposstt)le  for  it  to  perform  at  i  -esent. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  say  to  the  Senat  ir  that 
Is  not  the  Intent  of  the  proposed  >gisla- 
tion.  If  we  have  not  lmplement<  1  that 
adequately  in  the  bill,  we  will  do  so  before 
we  finish  work  on  the  bill. 

I  cannot  agree  more  with  the  i  snator 
that  those  kinds  of  frustrations  should 
not  be  imposed  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yi(  d  my- 
self 2  minutes  in  order  to  conur  !nt  on 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Comi  ittee. 

I  refer  the  Senator  from  Arka  isas  to 
page  68  of  the  bill,  which  cot(  rs  the 
provision  as  reported  by  the  C  ovem- 
ment  Operations  Conunittee.  Tl  Is  ob- 
viously would  have  provided  mo:  b  time 
for  the  Appropriations  Comml  Lee  to 
have  operated  and  did  not  conti  in  the 


10-day  limitation.  That  was  placed  on  it 
as  a  result  of  revisions  that  were  incor- 
porated In  the  bill  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

The  reason  why  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois opposes  the  amendment  is  that  there 
i«  indeed  a  difference  between  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  simply  being  asked 
to  make  a  report  and  literally  having  the 
legislation  before  it  and  being  able  to 
send  the  legislation  back  to  the  author- 
izing committee,  or  sending  it  to  the 
floor  with  an  amendment.  There  Is  a 
distinct  difference.  The  difference  has 
been  minimized  on  the  floor.  I  think 
there  is  a  difference,  and  for  that  reason 
I  prefer  staying  with  the  committee 
versiOTi. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Without  it  being  re- 
ferred to  the  committee,  the  committee 
has  no  official  jurisdiction  over  it.  On  this 
theory,  any  bill  that  comes  out  here  that 
provides  for  spending,  we  would  auto- 
matically have  to  take  judicial  notice  and 
try  to  act  on  it. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
put  his  finger  right  an  the  point.  That  is 
a  big  difference. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  that.  Talking  about  minimizing  a  dif- 
ference, there  is  such  a  thing  as  maxim- 
izing a  difference. 

I  wish  to  read  from  the  Ribicoff 
amendmmt.  It  states: 

Tbe  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  that 
House  may  wltbin  10  calendar  days  (not 
counting  any  day  on  whlcb  the  House  is  not 
la  session)  beginning  with  the  day  following 
the  day  on  which  It  Is  so  reported,  submit  a 
report  to  Its  House  setting  forth  Its  recom- 
mendations. 

This  amendment  confers  jurisdiction 
and  responsibility  upon  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  The  language  is  really 
to  maximize  a  difference.  The  language 
speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  states  "may." 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  states  "may."  The 
Senator  just  said  he  is  not  sure  he  has 
the  staff  resources. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  think  I 
have.  

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  "may"  is  to  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  As  pointed  out,  all 
we  can  do  Is  send  it  back  to  you. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  On  the  question  of 
whether  this  language  imposes  a  respon- 
sibility on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. It  Is  the  intention  of  this  bUl  to  make 
the  Cwigressional  Offices  of  the  Budget 
available  to  every  committee,  and  espe- 
cially those  committees  which  are  sub- 
ject to  the  procedure  requirements  of  the 
bill,  and  that  includes  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  If  there  is  any  doubt 
about  the  provisions  of  the  bill  in  that  re- 
gard, we  will  certainly  clarify  it. 

So  I  say  to  the  Senator  whatever  max- 
imization of  differences  we  get,  this 
amendment,  if  adopted,  imposes  a  re- 
sponsibility on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. More  than  that,  this  bUl  intends 
to  provide  the  staff  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  sufficient  to  meet  this  and  all 
other  responsibUities,  just  as  it  does  to 
the  Finance  Committee  and  the  Budget 
Committee. 


Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly  so  that  I  may  make 
an  observation  for  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  was  not  here  when  we  pointed 
out  in  colloquy  one  certain  difference 
that  is  important  for  the  Senator's  judg- 
ment. The  bill  as  written  would  allow 
entitlement  legislation  to  be  considered 
at  any  point  in  the  year  provided  it 
complied  with  the  sendhig  of  the  entitle- 
ment legislation  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  The  amendment  would  re- 
quire it  be  done  after  June  1.  The  sig- 
nificance is  that  entitlement  legislation 
will  have  to  be  considered  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  the  Senate  dur- 
ing the  same  3 -months  period  when  all 
appropriation  bills  have  been  considered. 
I  made  the  point  that  the  result  may 
well  be  that  entitlement  legislation  will 
bring  sufficient  pressure  that  it  will  be 
removed  from  all  restraints  and  we  will 
be  right  back  at  this  point. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  wish  to  follow  up  on  the 
point  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  It  is 
important  to  note  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  that  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  reported  this  bill  vir- 
tually unanimously  with  a  section  which 
gave  jurisdiction  over  entitlement  leg- 
islation to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. There  was  no  referral  or  any  ques- 
tion about  it.  Jurisdiction  was  placed  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee  because 
this  section  of  our  budget  is  the  one  seg- 
ment that  is  totally  out  of  control.  We 
are  talking  about  58  percent  of  the  total 
budget  by  1979.  Somebody  has  to  watch 
it,  somebody  in  whom  this  body  reposes 
confidence  and  trust.  We  placed  that 
responsibility  with  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  That  was  stricken  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Then,  it  was  simply  referred  for  10  days 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
was  given  the  staff  with  the  direction  to 
bring  In  the  figure  as  it  affects  the  budget, 
but  they  were  allowed  to  offer  amend- 
ments so  far  as  the  total  funding  level. 
Now,  we  have  even  stricken  that  oppor- 
tunity for  oversight  and  review  from  the 
authority  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 

It  may  very  well  be  you  have  been 
given  a  label  without  any  substance  to 
it  and  you  are  being  put  in  a  position  of 
being  criticized  for  not  doing  something 
you  would  not  be  able  to  do.  I  think  that 
is  the  effect  of  the  amendment,  whether 
we  overmaxlmlze  It  or  not.  The  fact  Is 
when  we  get  back  to  the  end  of  the  year 
and  all  of  these  entitlements  have  been 
Increased  over  the  concurrent  resolution 
passed  in  June  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee is  going  to  bet  hit  w^ith  a  situa- 
tion where  Congress  has  passed  entitle- 
ments that  violate  the  celling,  unless  we 
cut  back  on  specific  programs;  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  Is  going  to  be 
burdened  with  having  to  cut  back  on  the 
legislative  programs  to  encompass  the 
increase  over  which  it  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion. That  is  what  is  wrong  with  tbe 
amendment. 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maine  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  speaks  of  58  percent.  We  are 
talking  principally  about  two  entitle- 
ments: veterans  and  certain  of  their  en- 
titlements, and  senior  citizens  and  dis- 
abled persons,  for  a  total  of  $5  billion. 
We  are  not  talking  about  all  or  even  most 
entitlements.  Most,  and  by  far  most  of 
the  dollars,  are  not  affected  by  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia asked  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
to  list  them  and  he  said  he  would  limit 
it  to  those  two. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  already  accepted  those  two. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  The  Senate  is  not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator's  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes.  I  am  happy  to  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  point  I  wish  to  make  is  for  those 
Senators  who  have  come  to  the  Chamber. 
A  new  and  better  control  is  proposed  by 
this  amendment  because  it  requires  that 
entitlements  cannot  be  acted  on  by  the 
Senate  or  House  until  June  1 ;  until  that 
time  the  Budget  Committee,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  and  the  entire 
Congress  cannot  know  the  entire  situa- 
tion on  overall  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures. Prior  to  that  time,  you  deal  with 
it  only  in  a  fragmentary  way  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  the  Budget 
Committee,  without  those  committees  or 
the  Congress  knowing  the  total  picture. 

This  is  a  far  better  situation,  and  this 
amendment  would  add  a  responsibility  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  which  it 
does  not  have  now.  Now,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  no  voice  at  all  in 
entitlements  of  any  sort. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  the  re- 
maining moment  I  wish  to  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  with  respect  to 
the  inadequacy  of  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  to  deal  in  such 
a  short  time  frame  with  these  problems. 

This  point  was  brought  up  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd).  I  would  like  to  ask  him  if  it 
is  his  intention  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  will  change  the  duties  and  func- 
tions imder  section  202  of  the  bill  so  that 
there  will  be  a  dual  relationship  and 
responsibility  between  the  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Office  of  the  Budget  and 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  as 
well  as  the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  so 
that  whenever  a  load  is  imposed  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  the  Staff 
would  be  available  to  help  analyze,  ap- 
praise, and  provide  sufficient  information 
so  that  a  decision  could  be  made  within 
the  time  frame. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Such  lan- 
guage has  been  prepared. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  be  most  supportive  of  it. 


Mr.  President,  service  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  convinced 
me  that  many  times  the  staff  Is  inade- 
quite  for  the  job  and  the  responsibihties 
we  have,  and  this  would  place  at  the  dis- 
possd  of  every  committee  and  every  Sen- 
ator a  group  of  professional  people  com- 
parable in  stature  and  quality  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  which 
the  Congress  now  lacks. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  just  a  brief 
observation? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  have  a  marvel- 
ous Appropriations  Committee  staff,  but 
it  is  a  housekeeping  staff;  it  is  not  a  pro- 
fessional staff  that  would  normally  be 
prepared  to  immediately  make  en  anal- 
ysis and  report  back  intelligently  to  the 
Senate  on  an  issue  Uke  this. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  have  about  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
There  was  no  reaison  why  entitlement 
legislation  should  not  be  subjected  to  two 
committees,  just  as  we  do  now  generally 
with  the  authorizing  committee  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  That  is  why, 
I  believe,  the  bill  reported  unanimously 
from  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee provided  for  that  on  page  68.  Un- 
der that  provision,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  could  make  amendments.  It 
seems  to  me  we  are  arguing  here  the 
difference  between  tweedledum  and 
tweedledee,  as  to  whether  one  should 
support  the  bill  as  it  was  revised  by  the 
Conunittee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
or  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee version.  I  think  it  comes  to  the  same 
thing.  I  do  not  know  which  way  I  am 
going  to  vote  when  it  comes  to  a  vote, 
but  personally  I  would  like  to  go  back  to 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
version  on  this  and  have  two  committees 
look  at  the  matter  before  we  saddle  the 
American  people  with  billions  of  dollars 
of  additional  obligations;  but  neither  the 
amendment  nor  the  bill  pending  before 
us  will  accomplish  that  purpose. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  having  expired,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Ribicoff)  .  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eacleton),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  PuLBRiGHT) ,  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Met- 
zenbaum),  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzen- 
baum). 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  , 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  ,  is  absent  because 
of  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  31, 
nays  55,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 31 

Abourezk 

Hart 

Muskle 

Bayb 

Hathaway 

Nelson 

Bentsen 

Huddleston 

Pell 

Bible 

Hughes 

Ribicoff 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Sparkman 

Case 

Jackson 

Stafford 

Church 

Javlts 

Taft 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Welcker 

Cranston 

McGovern 

Williams 

Ervln 

Mondale 

Gravel 

Moss 

NAYS— 55 

Allen 

Domenlcl 

Metcalf 

Baker 

Eastland 

Montoya 

Bartlett 

Fannin 

Nunn 

BeaU 

Pong 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Griffin 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Gurney 

Pearson 

Blden 

Hansen 

Percy 

Brock 

Haskell 

Proxmlre 

Buckley 

Helms 

Roth 

Burdick 

HoUlngs 

Scbwelker 

Byrd. 

Hruska 

Scott,  Hugh 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Inouye 

Scott, 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Johnston 

WUliam  L 

Cannon 

Mansfield 

Stennis 

Chiles 

Mathias 

Stevens 

Cook 

McClellan 

Stevenson 

Cotton 

Mccnure 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

McGee 

Tower 

Dole 

Mclntyre 

Tunuey 

NOT  VOTING— 14 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Randolph 

Dominick 

Hatfield 

Symington 

Eagleton 

Kennedy 

Thurmond 

Ful  bright 

Long 

Young 

Goldwater 

Metzenbaum 

So  Mr.  Ribicoff's  amendment  was 
rejected.   

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  me  5  minutes 
on  the  bill? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  not 
to  take  5  minutes. 

First,  I  should  like  to  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  managers  of  the  bill.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  whatever 
other  amendments  on  which  imanimous 
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coDfient  has  been  granted  have  beei  com- 
pleted— I  understand  the  last  a  nend- 
ment  is  by  the  Senator  from  Ohi  »  (Mr. 
Tatt)  — I  may  be  recognized  to  sub  nit  an 
amendment  for  myself,  the  Senato  '  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Hukphrey),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  ,  th  i  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  th  i  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johxstoi  ) ,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) .  a  id  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mo:  [daue) 
which  is  a  slight  variance  from  a  nend- 
ment  No.  1047,  about  which  I  ht  ve  al- 
ready conferred  with  the  floor  ma  lagers 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre  ident, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  shoi  Id  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Illinois  if  I  may 
proceed  with  a  request  which  wll  place 
in  sequence  the  amendments  tha  have 
not  yet  been  csJled  up. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Of  course. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre  ident, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol  owing 
the  disposition  of  the  amendment  )y  Mr. 
Roth,  the  Senator  from  Mississip]  i  (Mr. 
Stennis)  be  recognized  to  call  ip  his 
amendment;  that  on  the  disposil  ion  of 
his  amendment,  the  Senator  fron  Ohio 
(Mr.  T*ft)  be  recognized  to  call  ip  his 
amendment:  that  upon  the  disp  leition 
of  his  amendment,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  be  recogn  Bed  to 
call  up  an  sunendmrat:  that  up  n  the 
disposition  of  his  amendment  Mr. 
NuNN  be  recognized  to  call  up  his  a  nend- 
ment.  

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presidei  t.  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  three 
amendments  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  This  is  )ne  of 
them. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  w  ,nt  to 
waste  any  time.  I  have  spoken  with  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  I  shall  call  ip  one 
of  the  amendments  for  the  purp  jse  of 
discuankm,  because  I  think  the  three 
amendmentc  are  relevant,  but  I  sh  JI  not 
ask  for  a  vote  on  all  of  them.  I  n  ay  on 
one.  In  fact.  I  would  suggest  a  ma:  Imum 
time  of  10  minutes  to  a  side  <  n  my 
amendments. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre  ident, 
will  the  Chair  rule  on  my  request' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimoos-consi  at  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  West  Vh  ?inla? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Presides  ^,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  I  simply  wish  t »  have 
an  amendment  of  mine  added  to  t  le  end 
of  the  list. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre  ident. 
I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that,  :  oUow- 
Ing  the  disposition  of  the  amencln  ent  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  1  'mm), 
the  amendments  the  Senator  f romfillnn- 
esota  has  requested 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wiU  call  tllem  up 
and  dispo«e  of  them  as  quickly  4b  Pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Be  con^dered, 
and.  foUowlnc  the  amendments 
Senator  from  Mtamesota,  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida,  wl  lO  had 
a^ed  piwlously,  and  then  that  t]  e  8en- 
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ator  from  California  (Mr.  Chanston)  be 
recognized  to  offer  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  PEIRCY.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
tlie  right  to  object,  has  the  acting  major- 
ity leader  made  a  reconciliation  of  all 
these  amendments,  and  reconciled  them 
with  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
to  have  final  passage  by  2  p.m.?  Is  that 
possible,  or  should  we  come  in  at  an 
earlier  hour? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
9  o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To  which 
unanimous  consent  does  the  Senator  re- 
serve the  right  to  object?  There  are  two 
pending. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Addressing  myself  to  the 
last  unanimous-consent  request,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  with  reference  to  the 
list  of  Senator  from  West  Virginia  with 
reference  to  the  list  of  Senators  offering 
amendments.  Tlie  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

With  respect  to  the  request  to  convene 
tomorrow  morning  at  9  o'clock 

Mr.  BAYH.  Can  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  tell  me,  when  would  the  first 
vote  occur  under  that  procedure? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  the  full 
hour  Is  taken  with  respect  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  NrLsoN)  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  the  first  vote 
would  occur  at  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  shorten  the  time  on  amend- 
ments tomorrow. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  would  be  agreeable 
to  me. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  that  would  be  a 
good  idea. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Perhaps  we 
ought  to  attempt  to  do  that  now. 

»Ir.  CHILB8.  The  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida certainly  would  not  object  to  that 
It  may  be  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelsoh)  should  be  consulted 
if  we  are  going  to  surrender  any  of  his 
time,  but  I  have  no  objection  concern- 
ing the  time  on  my  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  propoimd  a  question  to  the  distin- 
guished assistant  Republican  leader? 
Does  he  believe  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  object  to  shortening  the 
time  on  his  amendment? 

<Mr.  GRIFFIN.  This  is  a  problem.  I 
suppose,  without  getting  his  consent,  we 
would  have  to  reserve  an  hour  for  his 
amendment.  He  did  want  an  hour  and  a 
half.  We  were  able  to  talk  him  into  re- 
ducing that  to  an  hour.  But  other  than 


that  one,  I  know  of  no  reason  why  we 
could  not  have  a  half  hour  on 
amendments. 

I  would  also  re^^iectfully  suggest  that 
after  the  first  rollcall  vote,  all  rollcalls 
be  limited  to  10  minutes  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  20  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.   ROBERT  C.   BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  will  take  20  minutes  for 
mine,  because  we  have  so  many  cospon- 
sors.  But  as  to  the  other  side,  if  the 
Senator  says  20  and  10, 1  think  they  will 
take  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well. 
Twaity  minutes  on  the  proponents'  side, 
and  10  minutes  on  the  manager's  side,  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  . 

I  hesitate  to  shorten  the  time  on  the 
amendments  of  Senators  Nelson.  Taft, 
and  Stennis,  but  in  the  morning  we  will 
attempt  to  do  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  he  ought  to  provide  5  minutes  aa 
any  amendment  to  an  amendment?  That 
is  always  stultifying. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  amend- 
ments to  the  amendments  that  have  been 
enumerated,  on  which  the  time  limita- 
tion has  been  lessened,  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  10  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  one  fur- 
ther problem  we  may  have  in  our  plan 
for  tomorrow  is  that  there  are  4  ^/z  hours 
remaining  cm  the  bill.  This  side  has  only 
had  a  request  from  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Cubtis)  for  15  minutes, 
and  obviously  we  will  honor  that  request. 

1  would  think  It  possible  to  restrict  our 
time  to,  say,  1  hour,  which  then  could  be 
yielded  back  In  advance,  but  if  Senators 
would  like  the  remaining  time,  we  could 
dole  it  out  very  judiciously  tomorrow,  if 
necessary,  particularly  to  someone  who 
may  feel  he  has  been  cut  back  without 
adequate  notice  on  an  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  time  for 
debate  poses  no  problem,  because  there 
will  be  a  final  vote  at  2  o'clock,  and  if 
there  is  any  time  remaining  at  all,  of 
course.  Senators  may  yield  it  back. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  suggestion  of  the  distin- 
guished Republican  whip,  that  after  the 
first  rollcall  vote  tomorrow,  all  other  roll- 
call  votes  consume  10  minutes  each,  with 
the  warning  bells  to  soimd  sJter  the  first 

2  Ml  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  may  I  have 

3  additional  minutes  on  the  bill  to  make 
my  speech? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  6en- 
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ator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
much  for  this  bill.  It  has  been  very 
thoroughly  and,  I  think,  very  well  worked 
out  with  the  cooperation  of  many  Sen- 
ators. I  believe  it  presents  us  with  a  pack- 
age which  will — and  this  is  very  close  to 
my  heart — represent  the  acceptance  by 
Congress  of  the  responsibility  which  it 
must  accept  if  it  wishes  to  exercise  equal 
authority  with  the  President  in  bu(lget 
making. 

Mr.  President,  few  issues  have  im- 
pacted with  greater  force  upon  the 
American  public  in  recent  years  than 
that  relating  to  the  integrity  and  respon- 
siveness of  government.  Watergate  has 
indeed  focused  and  intensified  that  issue. 

But  we  have  heard  again  and  again, 
quite  apart  from  Watergate,  that  our 
people  have  become  disillusioned  and 
cynical  about  the  institutional  capability 
and  willingness  of  Congress  to  cope  with 
the  increasingly  complex  questions  of 
modem  govenunent 

As  we  are  all  aware,  the  United  States 
has  increasingly  faced  the  most  serious 
budget  problems  brought  about  by  the 
fact  that  we  in  the  Congress  have  been 
voting  to  spend  money  at  a  rate  faster 
than  our  ability  to  generate  revenues 
at  full  employment.  No  reasonable  per- 
son could  deny  that  one  of  the  chief  con- 
tributing factors  to  this  deplorable  situ- 
ation has  been  the  absence  of  any  way 
to  inform  and  gxiide  the  Congress  about 
the  hard  facts  of  priorities  planning  and 
budget  reconciliation. 

No  existing  ofiQce  or  committee  has  the 
authority  or  the  wherewithal  to  provide 
the  kind  of  overview  which  is  necessary. 
This  arises  simply  from  the  fact  that 
most  committees  are  specialists  in  and 
advocates  for  a  certain  slice  of  the  Fed- 
eral dollar.  It  is  assimied  that  when  a 
bill  is  considered  by  the  Senate  or  the 
House  on  the  floor  that  an  overview  will 
be  provided.  But,  as  we  are  all  aware, 
Congress  as  a  whole  proceeds  piecemeal — 
as  do  the  committees — without  overview. 

The  legislation  we  debate  today  is  crit- 
ically important.  It  represents  the  care- 
ful and  comprehensive  work  of  my  own 
Government  Operations  Committee  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. It  represents  a  major  stride  to- 
ward reassertion  by  the  Congress  of  its 
constitutional  control  over  the  Federal 
budget. 

It  tracks  very  closely  the  decisive  ac- 
tion of  the  Congress  last  year  in  pass- 
ing the  landmark  War  Powers  Act  and 
in  dealing  with  the  issues  of  executive 
Impoundment  and  executive  privilege. 

The  Federal  Act  to  Control  Expendi- 
tures and  Establish  National  Priorities 
which  is  before  us  today  is,  as  I  have  al- 
ready stated,  the  result  of  an  extraordi- 
nary effort  of  many  Senators.  I  particu- 
larly wish  to  commend  four  of  a  much 
larger  number:  our  distinguished  chair- 
man. Senator  Ervim,  our  ranking  mi- 
nority member.  Senator  Percy.  Senator 
MusKiE,  and  also  Senator  Robert  Byrd. 

S.  1541  will  modernize  the  organiza- 
tion of  Congress  to  deal  with  the  entire 


budget  process.  It  will  establish  a  Senate 
Budget  Committee  consisting  of  15  mem- 
bers to  oversee  congressional  budget 
matters.  In  addition,  it  will  create  a  Con- 
gressional Office  of  the  Budget — COB — 
to  provide  both  Houses  of  Congress  with 
staff  resources  they  do  not  now  have  in 
order  to  analyze  the  budget  recommen- 
dations of  the  President  and  test  the  as- 
sumptions upon  which  they  are  based. 

In  submitting  estimates  to  the  COB, 
the  executive  departments  and  agencies 
will  be  required  to  identify  both  the  cost 
of  existing  programs,  activities  and 
services:  and  second  the  cost  of  pro- 
posed new  and  expanded  programs,  ac- 
ti\'ities  and  services.  It  will  be  able  to 
recommend  alternative  levels  of  revenues 
and  outlays  based  on  its  own  estimates, 
including  the  amount  of  revenue  loss 
attributable  to  tax  benefits  and  related 
matters.  The  COB  will  estabUsh  a  per- 
manent, institutional  capability  to  pro- 
vide sophisticated  expertise  to  the  Mem- 
bers and  committees  of  Congress  on 
budget  making.  I  think  it  is  important  to 
emphasize  that  all  standing  committees 
have  access  to  the  COB.  By  utilizing  this 
new  capability  and  obtaining  new 
sources  of  information  from  the  execu- 
tive departments  and  the  White  House 
as  provided  for  in  S.  1541,  the  Congress 
will  have  more  tools  than  ever  before  to 
consider  the  budget  overall  and  in  detail 
in  an  intelligent  way. 

By  changing  the  fiscal  year  to  Octo- 
ber 1,  the  Congress  will  have  more  time 
following  the  submission  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  message  to  accomplish 
this. 

Most  importantly,  S.  1541  will  bring 
about  fundamental  reform  of  the  mech- 
anism by  which  the  Congress  processes 
the  annual  Federal  budget.  The  process 
includes  two  budget  resolutions  and  a 
final  reconciliation  bill  in  a  logical  and 
orderly  procedure  which  allows  the  Con- 
gress to  reassess  and  revise  its  spending 
and  revenue  decisions  in  the  second 
budget  resolution  and  the  reconciliation 
bill.  This  process  mandates  the  informed 
input  of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
the  Finance  Committee,  the  Joint  Ek:o- 
nomic  Committee  and  the  authorizing 
committees  of  the  Senate.  Most  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  have  in  tiie  past  voiced 
concern  that  all  spending  bills  should  be 
passed  early  in  the  fiscal  year.  The  bill 
requires  all  such  measures  to  be  com- 
pleted by  early  August.  This  is  a  most 
important  reform. 

Mr.  President,  for  some  years  I  have, 
advanced  a  proposal  for  an  Office  of 
Goals  and  Priorities  Analysis — ^in  effect, 
a  budget  bureau  responsible  to  the  Con- 
gress— so  that  we  might  be  able  to  make 
rational  choices  among  items  with  the 
same  analytical  capability  as  the  execu- 
tive branch  when  drafting  its  on-n 
budget  proposals.  The  most  recent  ver- 
sion of  my  proposal  was  contained  in 
title  II  of  S.  5  which  was  reintroduced 
in  1973,  after  having  passed  the  Senate 
the  previous  year.  Senator  Mondale 
joined  with  me  on  both  occasions  in  pro- 
posing S.  5  and  urging  its  enactment. 

In  view  of  the  consideration  of  S.  1541 


by  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, we  moved  to  have  title  n  of  S.  5 
referred  to  Government  Operations  in 
order  that  it  might  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  the  proposal  to  create  a  Con- 
gressional Office  of  the  Budget.  Senator 
Chiles  joins  with  Senator  Mondale  and 
I  to  offer  an  amendment  to  S.  1541  to 
require  the  Director  of  the  COB  to  pre- 
pare a  report  on  national  goals  and 
priorities  on  or  before  June  1  of  each 
year. 

Mr.  President.  The  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  rep>orted  this  meas- 
ure dealing  with  national  goals  and 
priorities,  in  a  separate  bill  sponsored  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles). 
That  bill,  S.  1414,  which  I  strongly  sup- 
port and  cosponsored  would  provide  the 
Congress  with  critically  important  budget 
information  which  it  does  not  now  get 
in  a  timely  and  useful  manner. 

So  the  amendment  which  I  shall  call 
up  tomorrow  I  send  to  the  desk  for  print- 
ing under  the  rules,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senators  Chiles,  Humphrey,  Mon- 
dale, Muskie,  Johnson  and  Moss — car- 
ries out  that  idea.  I  submit  it  to  the  man- 
agers: I  hope  they  will  consider  it  fav- 
orably.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table,  and  without  ob- 
jection it  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Amendment  No.  1057 

On  page  116,  after  line  25,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

REPORT  ON  national  COALS  AND  PRIORnTES 

Sbc.  203.  (a)  Annual  Report. — The  Di- 
rector shall  submit  to  the  Congress  on  or  be- 
fore May  1  of  each  year  (beginning  with 
1978)  a  national  goals  and  priorities  report, 
which  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  a 
description  and  discussion  of — 

( 1 )  th©  I*resldent's  recommendations  on 
national  priorities  reflected  in  the  prcq>osed 
aUocation  of  budget  authority  and  budget 
outlays  for  each  major  national  need  as  set 
forth  In  the  budget  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October 
1  of  each  year; 

(2)  the  goals,  or  objectives,  associated  with 
each  major  national  need  and  the  gocUs,  or 
objectives,  being  sought  by  all  Federal  pro- 
grams directed  at  meeting  such  national  need 
and  a  balanced  national  growth: 

(3)  an  assessment  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
resouxxes  allocated  to  each  national  need 
In  view  of  the  goals  or  objectives  being 
sought;  and 

(4)  an  assessment  of  the  probable  effect 
of  such  proposed  budget  outlays  and  budget 
authority  and  of  such  allocation  of  resources, 
upon  the  balanced  growth  and  development 
of  the  nation,  such  assessment  to  be  drawn 
from  Information,  data,  reports  and  analyses 
which  shaU  be  furnished  to  the  Director 
upwn  his  request  by  such  Federal  depart- 
ments, agencies  and  bureaiis  as  he  may  de- 
termine and  as  may  have  such  requested 
subject  matter  within  their  official  jvuris- 
dlctlon. 

(b)  Assistance  to  Committkes  and  Mem- 
bers.— At  the  request  of  any  committee  or 
Member  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  any  Joint  conunlttee  of  the 
Congress,  the  Office  shall  provide  to  such 
committee.  Member,  or  Joint  committee 
further  Information,  data,  or  analysis  rele- 
vant to  the  subject  matter  of  subparagraph 
(a). 
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Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  iten  4  in 
this  amendment  was  suggested  by  I  ena- 
tor  HcMFHKKT,  who  proposed,  ii  the 
judgment  of  all  of  us  who  are  cospoi  sors. 
a  most  important  Idea  tying  Inb  the 
development  of  the  national  goal  and 
priorities  report,  an  assessment  c  the 
potential  for  balanced  growth  an(  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  Natioi  and 
what  it  requires  in  the  larger  cont  xt  of 
budget  planning. 

The  work  of  the  Senator  from  F  orida 
(Mr.  Chilks)  on  this  and  related  ai  kend- 
ments  in  committee  was  extreme!  '  im- 
portant and  helpful.  I  assure  thes(  gen- 
tlemen that  though  I  may  have  been 
in  a  way  an  early  proponent  of  thi  idea, 
several  years  ago.  their  contributic  is  are 
fully  equal  to  mine,  and  I  exprc  is  my 
gratitude  to  all  of  them. 

Brir.  President,  S.  1541  also  deal  with 
the  subject  of  tax  exr>enditures.  I  uring 
the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act  debate  I  ntro- 
duced  an  amendment  which  wouli  have 
required  the  Secretary  of  the  Tr  asury 
in  ills  annual  report  to  the  Cong^ss  to 
Include  estimates  of  indirect  ex 
tures  through  the  application  of 
law  or  "tax  expenditures."  That 
ment  was  not  passed  and  conseq 
in  1971  I  offered  an  amendment  ft>  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1971  which  would  have 
required  the  President's  budget  o  the 
special  analysis  presented  with  the 
budget  to  contain  estimates  of  losj  is  in 
revenue  from  provisions  of  the  tax  laws 
and  also  estimates  of  indirect  exil  indi- 
tures  through  operation  of  the  tax  laws. 

This  amendment  passed  the  £  mate 
but  was  modified  in  conference  to  have 
the  estimates  of  tax  expenditures  nade 
by  the  Treasury  Department  subi  itted 
annually  to  the  Committee  on  Was  '•  and 
Means  of  the  House,  the  Commits  «  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  ]  'axa- 
tion.  These  reports  of  tax  expen<9tures 
have  been  submitted  as  required 
ask  tmanimoiis  consent  that  the 
dated  Jime  1,  1973.  be  included 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  riports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  r|cord, 
as  follows: 

Federal  Tax  ExPCNDrruRES 
In    the    Senate    version    of    the 
Act  of  1971.  a  provision  added  on 
would  have  required   the   Inclusion 
budget  of  estimates  of  losses  In  revenv 
provisions  of  the  P'ederal  Income  tax  lal 
also    estimates    of    Indirect    "espendl 
through   the   operation   of   the  Fede:^ 
laws.  Data  of  this  tyi>e  have  oonunoi 
come    luiown   as    "tax   expend  It ures| 
statement   made   by    the    conferees 
respect  Is  as  follows : 

"The  conferees  concluded  that  lt| 
be  more  appropriate  to  have  such  es^ 
of  tax  expenditures  made  by  the 
Department  and  to  have  the  eetlmat 
mltted  annually  to  the  Committee  o4 
and  Means  of  the  House,  the  Oommll 
Finance  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Joln^ 
mlttee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxatli 
expected  that  these  tax  expenditure 
to     the     tax     committees     will 
be  modeled  after  similar  reports  pref  1 


made  and  Included  in  the  annual  reports 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  1968  and 
1970.  Modifications  may,  of  course,  be  made 
from  time  to  time  In  consultation  with  the 
tax  committees.  In  addition  to  making  these 
reports  to  the  tax  committees  on  an  annual 
basis,  the  Treasury  Department  may  desire 
to  Include  these  data  on  tax  expenditures  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  Treasury  Department  has  In- 
dicated its  willingness  to  submit  Information 
to  the  tax  committees  in  the  manner  in- 
dicated above  and  as  a  result  the  amend- 
ment no  longer  appears  necessary." 

The  Staffs  of  the  Treasury  Department  and 
Joint  Committee  did  cooperate  In  the  prep- 
aration of  such  a  report  last  year.  This  pam- 
phlet, which  Is  a  contlnviatlon  of  this  coop- 
erative effort,  presents  data  for  1972  and  re- 
produces the  data  for  calendar  years  1967 
through  1971  which  were  contained  in  the 
reports  Issued  on  October  4.  1972. 

In  general  terms  "tax  expenditure"  items 
are  Intended  to  represent  the  amount  of  tax 
reductions  which  occur  because  of  the  allow- 
ance of  an  exclusion,  deduction,  preferential 
rate  of  tax,  or  deferral  of  tax  liability.  There 
are  differences  In  points  of  view  as  to  the  "tax 
expenditure"  concept,^  including  differences 
as  to  the  Items  which  should  be  Included  in, 
and  excluded  from,  such  a  listing.  Questions 
have  also  been  raised  as  to  whether  there 
should  also  be  Included  in  such  an  analysis 
those  items  which  are  taxed  more  heavily 
than  Income  generally  (such  as  corporate 
Income)  or  deductions  which  are  subjected 
to  special  limitations  (such  as  capital  losses) . 
In  this  report  the  staffs  have  not  attempted 
to  consider  any  changes  in  the  items  listed 
as  "tax  expenditures."  Instead,  the  items  in- 
cluded in  this  report  are  those  which  have 
previously  been  included  in  any  of  the  earlier 
reported  versions  of  tax  expenditure  esti- 
mates made  by  the  Treasury  Department 
prior  to  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971  plus  items 
in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971  which  are  of  sim- 
ilar character.  Among  items  not  included  as 
tax  expenditures  are  the  personal  exemptions 
and  the  minimum  standard  deductions. 

This  report  Includes  two  tables.  Table  1 
shows  estimated  Federal  Income  tax  expend- 
itures for  the  calendar  years  1967  through 
1972.  The  1971  and  1972  tabulations  are 
broken  down  Into  effects  on  corporate  income 
tax  liability  and  effects  on  individual  Income 
tax  liabUlty.  Only  the  1972  data  represent  a 
new  tabulation.  The  data  shown  In  this  table 
are  broken  down  into  categories  which  are 
comparable  to  those  in  the  functional  classi- 
fication of  budget  expenditures.  The  report 
also  Includes  a  table  (Table  2)  showing  the 
estimated  distribution,  by  adjusted  gross  in- 
come class,  of  the  decrease  in  individual  In- 
come tax  liability  estimated  to  result  from 
tax  expenditure  items  affecting  such  liability. 

The  purpose  of  these  tax  expenditure  data 
is  to  provide  information  as  to  the  economic 
benefits  provided  by  the  tax  laws  to  the  vari- 
ous sectors  of  the  economy.  To  aid  In  the 
analysis,  the  cost  and  beneficiaries  (in  terms 
of  areas  of  activity)  are  shown  by  the  same 
functional  categories  as  outlays  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  The  listing  of  any  of  these  pro- 
visions involves  no  direct,  or  indirect,  pre- 
sumption about  the  desirability  of  any  of 
them  in  terms  of  public  policy.  These  tables, 
however,  are  intended  as  a  tool  which  may  be 


>  See,  e.g.,  the  criticism  in  Blttker,  "Ac- 
counting for  Federal  Tax  Subsidies  in  the 
National  Budget,"  XXTT  National  Tax  Jour- 
nal 244  and  the  reply  in  Surrey  and  Hell- 
mutb,  "The  Tax  Expenditure  Budget — Re- 
sponse to  Professor  Blttker."  XXII  National 
Tax  Journal  528. 


helpful  to  the  tax  committees  of  Congress  in 
reviewing  various  provisions  of  the  tax  laws. 

The  estimates  of  tax  expenditures  are  dif- 
ficult to  determine  and  are  subject  to  impor- 
tant limitations.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
despite  these  limitations,  the  order  of  magni- 
tude of  the  amounts  Involved  may  be  helpful 
to  the  tax  committees. 

The  major  limlUtions  with  respect  to  the 
estimates  of  tax  expenditures  are: 

1.  The  estimate  of  each  tax  expenditure 
item  is  made  independently  of  any  other  tax 
expenditure  item.  As  a  result,  if  two  or  more 
items  were  to  be  eliminated,  the  result  of  the 
combination  of  changes  being  made  at  the 
same  time  might  produce  a  lesser  or  greater 
revenue  effect  than  the  sum  of  the  amounts 
shown  for  each  item  individually.  This,  of 
course,  also  means  that  the  addition  of  the 
various  tax  expenditure  Items  is  of  quite  lim- 
ited usefulness.  This  is  why  totals  are  not 
shown  for  table  1,  except  in  a  footnote. 

2.  In  the  case  of  many  of  the  items, 
especially  those  for  which  information  is  not 
available  on  tax  returns,  the  lack  of  data 
makes  estimates  quite  tenuous.  Where  In- 
formation is  not  available  on  tax  returns,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  obtain  Information 
frc»n  whatever  sources  are  available,  and, 
when  sources  are  limited,  to  make  assump- 
tions on  which  to  base  the  estimates. 

3.  The  estimates  for  the  various  tax  ex- 
penditure items  do  not  take  into  account 
any  effects  that  the  removal  of  one  or  more 
of  the  items  might  have  on  investment  pat- 
terns, consumption,  or  other  aspects  of  eco- 
nomic activity.  In  other  words,  the  estimates 
shown  do  not  take  into  account  the  in- 
duced effects  of  changing  the  provisions.  Re- 
peal of  a  provision,  therefore,  would  not 
necessarily  raise  the  revenue  associated  with 
removal  of  that  provision. 

4.  Often,  tax  expenditure  items  which  have 
been  added  in  recent  years  do  not  become 
fully  effective  until  the  lapse  of  several 
years.  As  a  result,  the  eventual  annual  cost 
of  some  items  added  in  recent  years  Is  not 
fully  refiected  in  the  year  1972.  Conversely, 
if  various  items  now  in  the  law  were  to  be 
eliminated,  it  is  unlikely,  in  many  cases,  that 
the  full  revenue  effects  shown  would  be 
realized  until  an  extended  period  of  years 
has  passed. 

5.  In  some  cases,  if  a  tax  expenditure  item 
were  to  be  eliminated,  it  is  probatble  that 
Congress  would,  at  least  to  some  extent,  de- 
sire to  deal  with  the  underljring  problem  by 
a  direct  expenditure  program.  The  effect  of 
any  such  program  is  not  taken  into  account 
in  the  estimates  shown.  In  addition.  If  some 
of  these  provisions  were  removed  from  the 
tax  laws,  this  removal  might  be  accompanied 
by  revisions  in  tax  rates,  personal  exemptions 
or  the  minimum  standard  deduction,  as  has 
happened  in  the  past.  This  has  not  been 
taken  into  account  in  the  estimates. 

6.  There  are  features  of  the  law  which  are 
not  taken  Into  account  in  the  estimates 
shown.  For  example,  personal  exemptions,  the 
minimum  standard  deduction,  the  foreign 
tax  credit,  and  the  effect  of  income  splitting 
and  head-of-household  treatment,  as  well  as 
the  graduation  in  the  rata  structure  of  the 
individual  Income  tax,  are  not  taken  into  ac- 
count In  these  tables.  Also,  the  effect  of 
estate  and  gift  taxes  is  not  shown  nor  is  the 
interrelationship  of  these  provisions  with 
some  of  the  tax  expenditure  items  taken  into 
account. 

7.  Differences  in  personal  Income  levels 
and  corporate  profits  can  also  account  for 
differences  In  the  coet  of  tax  expenditure 
items  from  year  to  ytttr.  Also,  some  tax  ex- 
penditure ItMns  themselves  may  be  larger 
or  smaller  from  year  to  year,  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  tax  considerations. 
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TABLE  l.-ESTIMATEO  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX  EXPENDITURES."  CALENDAR  YEARS  1967-72 « 

Pii  mflliom  of  dollars] 
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1971 


1972 


Item 


1967 


1968 


19(9 


1970 


Corpo- 
rations 


Indi- 
viduals 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Exclusion  of  benefits  and  allowances  fo  Armed  Forces  personnel 

INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

Eiemption  tor  certain  income  earned  abroad  by  U.S.  citizens. — 

Eulusion  of  income  earned  by  Individuals  in  U.S.  possessions 

Western  Hemisphere  trade  corporations 

Exclusion  of  gross-up  on  dividends  of  less-developed  country  corporations. 

Deferral  of  Income  of  controlled  foreign  corporations 

E«rluslon  of  income  earned  by  corporations  in  US  possessions 

Deferral  of  income  of  domestic  international  sales  corporations 

AGRICULTURE 

Farming:  Expensing  and  capital  gain  treatment 

Timber;  Capital  gain  treatment  for  certain  income 

NATURAL  RESOURCES 


500 


40 
10 
SO 
SO 
ISO 
70 


550 


45 
10 
55 
55 
165 
80 


550 


45 
10 
55 
55 
170 
85 


500  .. 

650 

40  ... 

50 

10  ... 

10 

50 

75  .. 

55 

55  .. 

165 

165  .. 

80 

80  .. 

Expensing  of  exploration  and  development  costs 

Excess  of  percentage  over  cost  depletion - 

Capital  gain  treatment  of  royalties  on  coal  and  iron  ore 

COMMERCE  AND  TRANSPORTATION 

Investment  credit - .----. ;■"."•  v."  ,• — 

Depreciation  on  buildings  (otiier  than  rental  housing)  in  excess  of  straight-line. 

Asset  depreciation  range - 

Dividend  exclusion ..--.; jvi."";". ' 

Capital  gains:  Corporation  (ottter  than  farming  and  timber)' .... 

Capital  gains:  Individuals  (other  than  farming  and  timber)'. _ 

Bad  debt  reserves  of  financial  institutions  in  excess  of  actual 

Eiemption  of  credit  unions , 

Deductibility  of  interest  on  consumer  credit - — 

Expensing  of  research  and  development  expenditures 

$25,000  surtax  exemption 

Deferral  of  tax  on  shipping  companies 

Rail  freight  car  amortiiation 

HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 

Deductibility  of  interest  on  mortgages  on  owner-occupied  homes -.. 

Deductibility  of  property  taxes  on  owner-occupied  homes 

Depreciation  on  rental  housing  in  excess  of  straight-line 

Housing  rehabilitation 

HEALTH,  LABOR.  AND  WELFARE 


800 

130 


300 

1,300 

5 


2,300 
500 


860 
140 


330 

1,430 

5 


3.000 
550 


880 
140 


340 

1,470 

5 


2,630 
550 


820 
130 


325 

980 

5 


910 
500 


50 
125 


260 

785 

5 


790 
50 


65 
200 


225 
500 

40 

1,300 

500 

1,800 

10 


260 
525 

45 

1,600 

550 

2,000 

10 


290 

525 

(-) 

680 

45 

1,700 

565 

2,300 

10 


1,900 

1,800 

250 


2,200 

2,350 

250 


2.600 

2,800 

275 


280  . 
425 
0) 
380 
40 

1,700 
540 

2,000 
10 
105 


2,800 

2,900 

255 


1,495 
320 
600 

"386' 

""'466' 
40 

""545' 

2,300 

10 

45 


300 
10 


305 
160 
100 
300 


5,600 


Disability  insurance  benefits .--- 

Provisions  relating'.o  aged,  blind,  and  disabled:  j.      j      ■    ■ 

Combined  cost  for  additional  exemption,  retirement  income  credit,  and  exclusion 
of  OASOHl  foraged 

Additional  exemption  lor  blind ■ 

Sick  pay  exclusion r---i: ' 

Exclusion  of  unemployment  insurance  benefits 

Exclusion  of  workmen's  compensation  benefits 

Exclusion  of  public  assistance  benefits - - 

Net  exclusion  of  pension  contributions  and  earnings: 

Plans  for  employees.. 

Plans  for  selT-employed  persons 

Exclusion  of  other  employee  benefits: 

Premiums  on  group  term  life  insurance — - 

Deductibility  of  accident  and  accidental  death  premiums 

Medical  insurance  premiums  and  medical  care j.. 

Privately  financed  supplementary  unemployment  benefits 

Meals  and  lodging — 

Exclusion  of  interest  on  life  insurance  savings.. . 

Deductibility  of  charitable  contributions  (other  than  education) 

Deductibility  of  medical  expenses 

Deductibility  of  child  and  dependent  care  expenses 

Deductibility  of  casualty  losses j"i-j-j-.L- 

Excess  of  percentage  standard  deduction  over  minimum  standard  deduction 

Pollution  control  amortization — -.;-.■;—- 

Credit  lor  employing  public  assistance  recipients  under  WIN  program 

5-year  amortization  of  child  care  facilities 


(•) 


2,300 

10 

85 

300 

ISO 

50 

3,000 
60 

400 

25 

1,100 

25 

150 

900 

2,200 

1,500 

25 

70 

•3.200 


100 


2,700 

10 

95 

325 

180 

50 

4,000 
135 

400 
25 

1,400 

15 

165 

1,000 

3,000 

1,600 

25 

80 

•3,600 


120 


,800 

10 

105 

350 

210 

50 


130 


,950 

10 

105 

400 

210 

50 


3,150 

3.075 

160 

175 

440 

440 

25 

25 

1,450 

1.450 

15 

20 

170 

170 

1,050 

1,050 

3,450 

3,550 

1,700 

1,700 

25 

25 

80 

80 

3.800 

3,000 

15 

15 

15 


2.400 

2,700 

200 

15 


155 


3,250 
10 
120 
800 
320 
65 

3.650 
250 

soo 

30 

2,000 

5 

170 

1.100 

3.200 

1,900 

30 

165 

700 


EDUCATION 

Parental  personal  exemption  for  student  age  19  or  over 

Deductibility  of  contributions  to  educational  institutions 

Exclusion  of  scholarships  and  fellowships 

VETERANS  BENEFITS  AND  SERVICES 

Exclusion  of  certain  veterans'  benefits 

GENERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Political  contributions 

AID  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL  FINANCING 


500 

SOO 

525 

170 

200 

200 

50 

60 

60 

500 
200 
60 


550 


600 


600 


650 


550 
275 
110 


700 


ToUl 


Corpo- 
ratioas 


Indi- 
viduals 


650  ... 

TOO 

50  ... 

50 

10  ... 

10 

75 

50  .. 

55 

60  .. 

165 

300 

25 

80 

80  .. 
100  .. 

840 
175 


325 

985 

5 


1,800 

480 

700 

300  . 

380 

5,600 

400 

40 

1.800 

545 

2,300 

10 

45 


2,400 

2,700 

500 

25 


155 


3.250  . 
10  . 
120  . 
800  . 
320  . 
65  . 

3,050  . 
250  . 

500  . 

30  . 

2.000  . 

170 ; 

1,100  . 

3,200  . 

1.900  . 

30  . 

165 

700 

15 


50 
125 


580 

1,400 

5 

3,050 
330 
850 


850 
50 


70 
300 


750 

170 

10 

300 


400. 


400 
90 


570 

2,500 

30 

80 


350 
15 


25 
5 
5 


550 
275 
HO 


700 


Exemption  of  interest  on  State  and  local  debt - ---- 

Deductibility  of  nonbusiness  State  and  local  taxes  (other  than  on  twrner-occupiMl 
homes) 


1.800 
2.800 


2,000 
4,150 


2,200 
5,100 


2,300 
5.600 


1.80O 


800 
5,600 


2,600 
5.600 


1,900 


Total.. 


(10) 


(10) 


(10) 


(10) 


(10) 


CO 


(i) 


('•) 


7,000 


1,100 


3,500 

3,250 

250 

25 


175 


3,550 
10 
225 
700 
375 
65 

4,000 
200 

550 

35 

2,500 

5 

170 

1,200 

3,100 

1,900 

180 

150 

1.040 


640 
275 
125 


480 
100 

1,000 
5.300 


Total 


'■m 


50 
10 
50 
60 
»325 
80 
100 


900 
175 


J '650 

i  1,700 

5 


3  800 

500 

•860 

300 

400 

7.000 

'400 

390 

>  1,100 

570 

2,500 

30 

:<80 


3.500 

3,250 

600 

40 


175 


3.550 

10 

»225 

700 

375 
65 

4,000 
200 

550 

35 

2,500 

5 

170 

1,200 

3.100 

1,900 

180 

M50 

1.040 

25 

5 

5 


640 
275 
125 


=  480 
100 

'2,900 

5,300 

C") 


« Estimates  are  prepared  on  an  individual  basis  tor  each  item  on  the  assumptioii  that  the  item 
would  be  eliminated  from  the  law  without  any  other  changes  in  the  law  with  respect  to  the  other 
items.  If  two  or  more  changes  in  the  law  are  made,  the  aggregate  revenue  effect  wiH  frequently  not 
equal  the  sum  of  the  revenue  effects  of  the  individual  changes.  Accordingly,  the  costs  of  the  items 
are  not  additive. 

•  Roughly  reflect  fiscal  years  1968  through  1973.  ^  ,        .    j  ^  . 
» Changes  in  the  1972  figures  as  compared  to  1971  which  are  due  wholly  or  in  part  to  revised  data 

and/or  new  sources  of  data  and/or  improved  estimating  methods. 

•The  estimate  for  1972  considers  this  tax  expenditure  in  Isolation  rather  than  in  conjunction 
with  percentasa  depletion  as  has  been  done  lor  the  years  1967-71. 

•  Assumes  present  restriction  on  capital  losses  is  retained. 
•Not  available. 

'  This  will  decline  over  time  as  present  law  becomes  fully  elfectivs. 


•  This  item  is  being  superseded  by  use  of  the  investment  crediL 

•  Standard  deduction.  ,  ■•   :.  j   -.  ■.-  .   -- 

1'  As  explained  more  fully  in  the  text  and  in  footnote  1,  these  totals  are  of  limited  sigmflcanej 

and  utility.  However,  as  a  matter  of  convenience  the  mathematical  sums  of  *• '^g*™**"' 
columns  are  liven  here-  $36,550,000,000;  $U.  140,000,000;  $46,635,000,000;  $43,945,000,000; 
S8MV,O0of$4r8M.000.0OTr»1.7l6.OO«.OM;  $13,350,000,000;  $46,460^000.000;  and  »S^8i0.- 
000,000.  Mudi  of  the  increase  in  the  total  figures  given  for  1971  and  1972  over  that  for  1970  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  1970  f«ure  does  not  include  any  estimate  for  capital  gains  of  individuals 
while  Uie  1971  and  1972  totals  include  $5,600,000,000  and  $7,000,000,000.  respectively 

Note:  Changes  in  the  figures  from  year  to  year  not  only  reflect  changes  in  the  tax  laws,  in 
utilization  of  the  items  and  in  personal  income  and  proW  levels  but  also,  in  some  instances, 
reflect  revised  and  or  new  sources  of  data  and  or  improved  estimating  methods. 
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TABLE  2.-ESTIMATED  DISTRIBUTION  0 


Adjusted  gross 
incoiMcJMS 


Exclusion  of 

benefits  and 

allowances 

to  Armed 

Forces 

personnel 


Exemption 

for  certain 

income 

earned 

abroad  by 

U.S.  citizens 


lusion  of 
income 
irned  by 
ii  lividuals 
inU.S. 
fi  sessions 


Oto  J3.000 

W.OOO  to  $5,000.... 
$5,000  to  $7.000.... 
$7,000  to  $10.000... 
$10,000  to  $15,000.. 
$15,000  to  $20.000.. 
$20,000  to  $50,000. 
$50,000  to  $100,000. 
$100,000  and  over... 

Total 


IS 
ISO 
MO 
130 
115 
55 
50 
4 
1 


3 
S 

7 
16 
17 

1 
0) 


700 


50 


>  Less  than  $500,000. 
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SELECTED  ITEMS  OF  TAX  PREFERENCES  OF  INDIVIDUALS  BY  ADJUSTED  GROSS  INCOME  CLASS.  CALENDAR  YEAR  1972 
(In  millions  of  dollarsi 


Deferral  of 

income  of 

foreign 

controlled 

subsidiaries 


Farming: 

Expensing 

ana  capital 

gain 

treatment 


Timber 

Capital  gain 

treatment 

for  certain 

income 


Expensing  of 
exploration 
and  devel- 
opment costs 


Excess  of 

percentage 

over  cost 

depletion 


Investment 
credit 


Depreciation 

on  buildings 
(other  than 

rental  hous- 
ing) in  ax- 
cess  of 

straight-line 


0) 

1 
2 
3 
3 
P) 
0) 


i 


1 

6 

11 


15 
50 
90 
130 
170 
100 
185 
60 
50 


2 
3 
4 

3 

9 

8 

19 


I 

2 

9 

7 

17 

11 

22 


1 

5 

4 

11 

18 

20 

75 

61 

105 


55 
95 

125 
90 

185 
80 
75 


1 
3 
5 
10 
19 
17 
58 
36 
21 


10 


25 


850 


50 


Asset 

depreciation 

Dividend 

range 

exclusion 

(>) 

2 

?? 

10 
18 
27 

1 

56 

1 

55 

4 

109 

2 

20 

1 

3 

70 


300 


750 


170 


10 


300 


Adjusted  gross 
income  class 


Deductibility 

of  interest 

on  consumer 

credit 


Deductibility 

of  interest 

on  mortgages 

on  owner- 

oaupled 

homes 


of 


0  to  $3,000 
$3,000  to  $5.000.... 
$5,000  to  $7,000 
$7,000  to  $10,000  . 
$10,000  to  $15,000 
$15,000  to  $20,000.. 
$20,000  to  $50,000 
$50,000  to  $100,000. 
$100,000  and  over.. 


40 
145 
275 
235 
285 
CO 
SO 


« 


Dedi  tibility 

Dperty 

on 

owner 

o(  upied 


Depreciation 

on  rental 

housing  in 

excess  of 

straight-line 


Ifousing  re- 
habilitation 


Disability 

insurance 

benefits 


Provisions  relating  to 
aged.  Mind,  and  disabled 

Combined 

cost  for 

additional 

exemption, 

retirement 

income 

credit,  and 

exclusion  of  Additional 
OASOHI  exemption 
for  aged  for  blind 


Sick  pay 
exclusion 


Exclusion 
of  unem- 
ployment 
insurance 
benefits 


Exclusion  of 
workmen's 
compensa- 
tion benefits 


Exclusion  of 

pubic 

assistance 

benefits 


85 

310 
845 
S35 

1,160 
195 
55 


Total. 


,100 


3.500 


>  Less  than  $500,000. 


Net  exclusion  of  pension 
contributiofls  and  earnings 


Adjusted  gross 
income  class 


Plans  for 
employees 


Plans  for 
self- 
employed 


Prer 


urns 
on  term 


groti 


insu  ince 


Oto  $3,000 

$3,000  to  $5,000  . . 
$5,000  to  $7,000... 
$7,000  to  $10.000. . 
$10,000  to  $15,000  . 
$15,000  to  $20,000  . 
$20,000  to  $50,000  . 
$50,000  to  $100,000. 
$100,000  and  over... 

TaUl 


45 

150 
240 
580 
1.080 
740 
885 
195 
85 


^ 

2 

5 
9 
93 
76 
14 


4,000 


200 


I  Leu  than  $500,000. 


Adjusted  gross  income  class 


Oto  $3,000 

$3,000  to  $5,000.... 
$5,000  to  $7.000... 
$7.000 to  $10,000... 
$10,000  to  $15.000.. 
$15,000  to  $20.000.. 
$20,000  to  $50,000.. 
$50,000  to  $100,000. 
$100,000  and  over. . 

Total 


■  Less  than  $500,000. 


5 

25 
95 
240 
590 
640 
135 
340 
180 


I 
4 

7 
14 
28 
25 
86 
53 
32 


'\ 
1 
3 
8 

12 


30 
45 

35 
35 
12 
7 
7 
3 
1 


880 

820 
460 
640 
265 
135 
235 
75 
40 


250 


1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
(') 
(') 


8 

16 
18 
34 
62 
55 
27 

4 

1 


250 


60 

95 

95 

160 

200 

60 

25 

5 

0) 


12 
26 
41 
66 
96 
63 
65 
5 
1 


25 


175 


3,550 


10 


225 


700 


375 


25 
20 

IS 
5 

(') 
(') 
0) 
(') 

J2 
65 


Exclusion  o(  oOier  employee  benefib 


hie 


Deductibility 
of  accident 

and  acciden- 
tal death 
premiums 


Medical 

insurance 

of  premiums 

and  medical 

care 


Privatety 
financed 
supple- 
mentary 
unemploy- 
ment 
benefits 


Exclusion  of 

interest  on 

Meals  and  life  insurance 

lodging  uvings 


Deductibility 

of  charitable 

contributions 

(other  than 

education) 


Deductibility 

of  medical 

expenses 


Deductibility 

of  child  and 

dependent 

care 

expense 


Deductibility 

of  casualty 

losses 


10 
40 
50 
95 
150 
90 
95 
15 

5 


3 
6 
10 
S 
6 
2 
1 


45 

180 
225 
430 
675 
400 
420 
85 
40 


0) 

'\ 
I 
2 
1 

(') 
(') 
(') 


3 
13 
22 
33 
37 
27 
28 
5 
2 


10 
35 
65 
MS 
175 
160 
400 
130 
120 


550 


5 

20 
80 
195 
410 
380 
820 
450 
740 


5 

60 
155 
300 
460 
320 
435 
MS  . 

SO 


1 

12 
21 
36 

42 
43 
25 


35 


2,500 


0) 
J 
5 
10 
25 
30 
40 
15 
20 


170 


1.200 


3,100 


1,900 


180 


150 


Excess  of 

ircentage 
standard 
■eduction 
over 
ninimum 
standard 
eduction 


Capital 
gains 


Parental 

personal 

exemptton 

for  student 


individuals  age  19  or  over 


Deductibility 
of  contribu- 
tions to 
educational 
institutions 


Exclusion  of 

scholarships 

and 

fellowships 


Exclusion  of 

certain 

veterans' 

benehts 


Tax  credit 

or  deduction 

for  political 

contributions 


Exemption  of 
interest  on 
State  and 
local  debt 


Deductibility  of 

nonbusiness 

State  and  local 

taxes  (other 

than  on  owner 

occupied 

homes 


0 

1 

12 

63 

609 

254 

90 

2 

1 


M 

70 

120 

190 

340 

340 

1.2C0 

1,080 

3,5(0 


39 
102 
207 
122 
69 
72 
21 


<1? 
7 

n 

n 

» 

20 
7 


4 
2S 
32 

a 

M 

12 

• 


1,040 


7,000 


« 


20 

45 

50 

110 

140 

60 

4S 

• 

I 


? 

2 

7 
21 
17 
37 
U 

4 


? 


640 


27t 


10 

25 

125 

37S 

455 


no 

335 

785 
835 
1,770 
770 
665 


129 


480 


100 


1,000 


5,300 
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Mr.  JAVrrS.  As  the  report  shows,  tax 
expenditures  amounted  to  approximately 
$60  billion  for  the  covered  period  and  it 
indicates  that  a  substantial  amount  of 
Government  subsidies  are  granted 
through  the  tax  system  rather  than 
through  the  budget  of  the  United  States. 
These  "tax  expenditures"  involve  among 
other  things  exclusion  of  items  from  in- 
come and  consequent  reduction  in  tax 
liability  from  the  exclusion.  Examples 
are  social  security  retirement  benefits 
being  excluded  from  earnings,  exclusion 
of  earnings  from  pension  plans  and  the 
exclusion  of  interest  on  State  or  local 
government  obligations. 

By  discussing  these  exclusions  from  in- 
come, I  am  not  in  any  way  indicating 
that  there  is  necessarily  anything  wrong 
with  any  particular  benefit.  In  fact,  most 
provisions  in  the  tax  law  represent  the 
considered  judgment  of  the  government 
to  grant  a  particular  subsidy  to  a  par- 
ticular class  of  individuals  or  corpora- 
tions who  avail  themselves  of  the  bene- 
fit. However,  there  has  never  been  any 
real  connection  made  between  the  tax 
expenditures  and  direct  budget  outlays. 
The  eminent  legal  scholar  Prof.  Stanley 
Surrey  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  has 
been  much  concerned  with  this  subject 
and  testified  in  detail  on  the  matter  be- 
fore the  Select  Committee  on  Commit- 
tees of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  testi- 
mony be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement   ot  Stanlet   Sorrey,   Professor, 
Harvard  Law  School 

Mr.  SuBEET.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  here,  but  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  I  should  be  here. 

I  really  do  not  claim  any  expertise  with 
respect  to  the  budgetary  process  as  a  process, 
nor  do  I  claim  any  mastery  of  the  details  of 
the  various  prc^osals  that  have  been  pres- 
ented to  varloxis  groups  in  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  improvement  of  congressional  con- 
trol over  the  budget. 

I  do  want  to  say  that  I  strongly  endorse 
the  efforts  and  goals  of  the  Joint  Study  Com- 
mittee on  Budget  Control.  I  think  It  is  quite 
clear  that  the  Congress  must  revise  its  in- 
stitutional procedures  and  its  rules  to  obtain 
an  Integrated  control  over  the  budget,  over 
the  spending  process,  and  over  revenue 
receipts.  It  has  to  have  some  integrated  con- 
trol over  these  matters  and  their  interrela- 
tionships if  it  is  really  to  have  the  impact  on 
the  economy  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  have. 

Consequently,  I  am  all  in  favor  of  the  goals 
and  efforts  along  those  lines.  I  can  under- 
stand there  are  differences  in  detail  and  dif- 
ferences as  to  the  methods  of  proceeding 
because,  really,  we  are  talking  about  some 
rather  fundamental  changes  involving  the 
relationships  among  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress and  relationships  between  the  Congress 
as  a  whole  and  the  various  committees.  When 
you  are  talking  about  such  fundamental 
matters,  there  obviously  are  going  to  be  dif- 
ferences as  to  details.  But  the  goals,  I  think, 
are  clear.  I  also  think  that  the  Joint  Study 
Committee  report  indicates  that  some  very 
hard  problems  must  be  faced,  and  that  there 
must  be,  if  there  is  to  be  integrated  control, 
rules  and  procedures  that  have  force  and 
bite  to  them  and  that  do  work  and  do  enforce 


a  discipline  on  all  of  the  units  that  con- 
stitute the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  against  that  background  that  I  wish 
to  discuss  the  subject  of  tax  expenditures. 

As  I  say  in  my  statement,  the  report  of 
the  Joint  Study  Committee  on  Budget  Con- 
trol is  a  fine  start,  but  it  leaves  out  controls 
over  about  $60  billion  of  expenditures,  and 
an  omission  of  $60  billion  is  rather  a  large 
omission.  The  omission  is  serious  both  on 
its  quantitative  side  because  $60  billion  is 
about  equal  to  one-quarter  of  the  budget, 
and  it  is  also  serious  from  the  qualitative 
standpoint.  It  Is  these  two  aspects  that  I 
wish  to  dwell  on  today. 

The  omitted  $60  billion  relates  to  what 
has  come  to  be  called  tax  expenditures.  That 
is  a  relatively  new  term  and  not  fully  under- 
stood by  many  people.  Essentially,  it  relates 
to  those  Government  expenditures  that  are 
made  through  the  tax  system  of  the  United 
States,  primarily  through  the  income  tax. 
You  can  think  of  the  income  tax  as  a  ve- 
hicle to  raise  money  for  the  United  States, 
to  defray  the  expenditures  of  the  United 
States.  In  essence,  that  is  what  it  is.  To  have 
an  income  tax,  you  have  to  have  a  set  of 
provisions  that  define  what  Is  a  person's  in- 
come and  a  set  of  provisions  that  define  what 
are  the  appropriate  deductions  that  a  person 
should  take  in  determining  his  net  income, 
and  then  you  apply  personal  exemptions 
and  rates  of  tax.  Essentially,  that  gives  you 
an  Income  tax  on  net  income.  Pretty  much 
every  country  that  has  an  Income  tax  will 
go  about  it  much  the  same  way.  But  in  the 
United  States,  we  have  grafted  onto  the  in- 
come tax  structure  a  whole  series  of  special 
provLsions  which  are  In  the  large  designed 
to  give  financial  assistance  to  groups  and 
activities  because  of  the  social  purposes  or 
objectives  involved. 

I  am  not  here  today  in  any  way  criticiz- 
ing the  social  objectives  or  the  priorities 
that  lie  behind  the  granting  of  this  Govern- 
ment financial  assistance  in  the  tax  system. 
I  am  here  only  to  point  out  that  this  finan- 
cial assistance  is  given  through  the  tax  sys- 
tem and  is  the  equivalent  of  financial  assist- 
ance given  through  the  ordinary  spending 
processes  of  the  Federal  Government. 

You  can  take  any  number  of  illustrations. 
For  example,  take  the  matter  of  the  exemp- 
tion of  interest  on  State  and  local  securities. 
The  exemption  of  Interest  on  State  and  local 
securities  Is  not  necessary  to  the  construc- 
tion of  an  income  tax.  It  is  designed  and 
defended  as  a  method  of  assisting  States 
and  local  governments  with  respect  to  the 
Interest  rate  on  their  obligations.  As  such, 
it  constitutes  financial  assistance  granted 
to  State  and  local  governments  through  the 
tax  system  of  the  United  States.  It  involves 
an  expenditure  of  about  $3  billion  a  year. 

You  can  look  at  the  investment  credit, 
which  is  a  credit  of  7  percent  any  business 
person  gets  who  buys  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. He  credits  7  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
machinery  and  equipment  against  his  Fed- 
eral income  tax  bill.  That  credit  is  not  neces- 
sary to  a  definition  of  net  income  or  to  hav- 
ing an  income  tax  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  rather  a  decision  to  give  financial  assist- 
ance to  those  businessmen  who  purchase  ma- 
chinery and  equipment. 

The  reason  given,  of  course,  is  to  increase 
the  economic  growth  of  the  United  States. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  Involves  an  expendi- 
ture of  about  $3  billion  of  Federal  funds 
made  through  the  tax  system.  You  can  go  on 
this  way  through  a  whole  variety  of  special 
tax  provisions.  They  add  up  collecti"ely  to 
about  $60  billion,  and  are  contained  in  a 
pamphlet  that  is  published  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  entitled,  "Esti- 
mates of  Federal  Tax  Expenditures." 

This  particular  list  was  Issued  June  1, 
1973.  In  this  list,  the  Committee  on  Ways 


and  Means  Indicates  which  are  the  items 
under  the  various  budget  categories  which 
involve  financial  assistance  granted  through 
the  tax  system  of  the  United  States.  The 
list — and  I  have  included  a  table  in  my  state- 
ment—comes to  about  $60  billion. 

In  certain  budget  categories,  the  tax  ex- 
penditures listed  in  this  document  are  in 
excess  of  direct  expenditures  listed  in  the 
regular  budget.  For  example,  if  you  look  at 
the  budget  outlays  under  Commerce  and 
Transportation,  the  total  in  the  budget — 
the  regular  budget — of  the  United  States 
is  $12  billion.  If  you  look  at  the  tax  expendi- 
ture list  under  Commerce  and  Transporta- 
tion, tlie  total  amount  of  financial  assistance 
given  through  special  provisions  under  the 
tax  .system  is  $17.5  billion,  in  excess  of  the 
amount  in  the  total  budget. 

If  you  look  at  the  expenditures  under 
Housing  in  the  regular  budget,  they  come 
to  about  $4  billion.  If  you  look  at  the  tax 
expenditures  under  Housing,  they  come  to 
$7  billion. 

So,  in  certain  categories  of  the  budget,  we 
are  spending,  as  a  Government,  more  through 
the  tax  system  than  we  are  spending  through 
the  regular  budget  of  the  United  States. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  is  engaged 
in  a  very  detailed  study  of  subsidie.s — Gov- 
ernment subsidies,  Government  grants  and 
other  assistance,  which  they  define  as  subsi- 
dies. This  study  indicates  that  the  subsi- 
dies— the  financial  assistance — granted 
through  the  direct  budget  of  the  United 
States.  In  other  words,  if  you  go  through  the 
direct  budget  of  the  United  States  and  total 
the  subsidies  therein — and  that  includes 
cash  subsidies,  interest  subsidies  and  the 
like — the  total  of  all  of  those  Is  less  than  the 
financial  assistance,  the  tax  subsidies,  givci 
tlirough  the  tax  system. 

So  quantitatively  we  are  talking  about  a 
very  large  item  in  relation  to  the  items  you 
have  been  discussing  all  along  In  this  com- 
mittee when  you  are  considering  what  shall 
Congress  do  to  maintain  control  over  Federal 
spending  and  over  the  items  in  the  Federal 
budget.  You  have  been  talking  about  a  figure 
which  omits  $60  billion  on  the  quantitative 
side. 

Qualitatively,  these  tax  expenditures  are  of 
the  same  character,  essentially,  as  the  items 
in  the  direct  budget.  Any  procedures  adopted 
to  maintain  integrated  control  over  direct 
budget  items  would  therefore  fail  to  do  the 
Job  if  they  did  not  cover  these  tax  expendi- 
tures because  they  are  qualitatively  the  same. 

If  the  Federal  Government  decides  to  give 
financial  assistance  to  a  group  or  to  an  activ- 
ity in  the  United  States,  then  technicians 
either  can  work  out  a  direct  gjant  of  assist- 
ance or  they  can  work  out  a  special  tax  pro- 
vision which  will  do  the  same  thing.  Any 
group  of  competent  technicians  can  work  out 
that  financial  assistance  either  through  the 
direct  budget  or  through  the  tax  system.  Just 
depending  on  what  they  are  asked  and 
ordered  to  do  under  the  circumstances. 

Suppose,  for  example,  and  this  is  Just  an 
example,  it  is  desired  to  give  elderly  persons 
in  the  United  States  relief  from  local  prop- 
erty taxes.  Let's  assume  that  decision  is  made, 
simply  to  give  financial  assistance  to  elderly 
persons.  You  can,  if  you  want,  devise  a  direct 
grant  system  to  such  elderly  persons  to  be 
administered  by  one  of  the  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  it  will  show  up  In  the  direct 
budget  of  the  United  States.  Or,  if  you  want, 
you  can  devise  a  tax  expenditure.  You  can 
say  that  elderly  persons  shall  receive  a  credit 
against  their  Income  taxes  for  a  certain 
amount  of  property  taxes  paid.  The  end  re- 
sult will  be  the  same  for  these  elderly  per- 
sons and  the  amounts  of  money  will  be  the 
same  except  that  it  will  not  show  up  In  the 
budget  of  the  United  States.  It  will  only  show 
up  In  a  document  published  by  the  Hou»j 
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Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  lliat  U 
about  the  only  place  you  will  find  It 

Now  let's  suppose  It  Is  desired  to  e  tcour- 
age  exploratory  drilling  for  oil  In  the  United 
States.  Tou  want  to  encourage  expli  ratory 
drilling  for  oil  and  you  can,  of  coun  i,  glye 
grants  of  money  to  oil  companies  to  d  111  for 
oil.  That  will  show  up  as  a  direct  grant  In  tlie 
budget  of  the  United  States.  Or,  if  yov  want, 
you  can  say,  "We  will  give  oU  compi  nles  a 
credit  against  their  Income  taxes  of  7  per- 
cent of  the  amount  they  spend  on  d  tiling" 
and  that  will  show  up  not  In  the  bu  £et  of 
the  United  States,  but  only  In  the  ix  ex- 
penditure budget  published  by  the  Wi  Ks  and 
Means  Committee.  But  the  amounts  trill  be 
the  same  and  the  benefits  will  be  the  (  Lme. 

I  happen  to  plclc  these  two  illustratlc  as  be- 
cause the  Treasury  has  recently  recon  neud- 
ed  these  two  new  tax  expenditures.  I  i  in  not 
here  discussing  the  goals  of  these  fn  tendi- 
tures,  whether  it  is  wise  or  unwise  1  )  give 
financial  assistance  in  these  particui  ir  In- 
stances. 

What  I  am  pointing  out  is  that  the  d  clsion 
to  give  financial  assistance  In  the  ]  resent 
recommendations  of  the  Treasury  Is  deci- 
sion to  give  that  assistance  through  i  spe- 
cial provision  In  the  tax  system  and  w  II  not, 
therefore,  show  up  in  the  budget  f  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  it  would  show  p  no- 
where unless  the  Ways  and  Means  Com  aittee 
continues  to  publish  this  document  called 
"Estimates  of  Federal  Tax  Expenditu  es." 

Given  the  qualitative  similarity  of  t  e  two 
methods  of  financial  assistance,  it  se<  ns  to 
me  very  clear  that  both  have  to  be  cov  red  If 
you  want  Integrated  control  over  spend  ng  in 
the  United  States.  Essentially,  the  vhole 
mechanism  of  tax  expenditures  illu:  rates 
that  the  tax  committees,  when  they  kdopt 
a  tax  expenditure,  are  functioning  b(  th  as 
a  legislative  or  authorizing  committe  and 
as  an  appropriations  committee.  Th  i  tax 
committees  adopt  the  program  of  "I  !t  us 
give  assistance  to  elderly  persons;  let  x  \  give 
assistance  to  oil  companies  that  drill,  '  and 
that  IB  the  legislative  activity  or  the  ai  thor- 
Izlng  activity.  Since  such  a  program  op  rates 
through  the  tax  system  and  reduces  re  'enue 
It  also  automatically  becomes  an  appr  prla- 
tlon.  So  the  tax  committees  in  deallnf  with 
these  special  provisions  are  comblnlnf  both 
the  function  of  a  legislative  committe  ;  and 
an  appropriations  committee. 

Consequently,  that  being  the  cas«  any 
rules  which  are  devised  to  impose  cc  itrols 
over  appropriations  must  apply  to  tl  e  tax 
expenditure  process  if  those  rules  and  if  the 
controls  are  going  to  be  complete. 

You  have  been  discussing  in  these  hear- 
ings up  to  now,  backdoor  spending  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways.  And  yet  if  you  stop  to  eflect 
on  the  matter,  this  tax  expenditure  p  ocess 
Is  singly  one  other  illustration  of  a  n  :thod 
of  appropriating  funds  which  does  i  >t  go 
through  the  normal  appropriations  proi  ess  of 
the  United  States  and,  therefore,  escaj  fs  at- 
tention. 

The  Joint  Study  Committee  on  the  B  idget, 
I  think  through  oversight,  really,  nej  ected 
to  Include  these  tax  expenditures.  I  a  a  not 
criticizing  that  Joint  committee.  I  tl  nk  it 
was  an  oversight.  I  think  they  were  fc  using 
so  hard  on  the  mechanics  of  contrc  that 
they  happened  to  omit  these  tax  expeni  itures 
and  if  they  reflected  on  the  matter  I  think 
they  would  have  to  be  included. 

I  have  Included  in  my  statement  a  luota- 
tion  from  a  statement  by  Chairman  Mills, 
and  I  will  conclude  with  this,  Mr.  Cha  rman. 
Back  In  1967  he  Issued  some  very  pr<  }hetic 
words  when  he  said  that,  "If  we  decK  i  that 
certain  programs,  however  worthy  the  '  pur- 
pose, cannot  be  financed  at  this  tl  le  by 
increased  spending  beca\ise  other  need  i  have 
priority,  we  should  not  then  turn  t  round 
and  sanction  some  form  of  indirect  s  bsldy 


In  th«  form  of  special  tax  relief  for  these 
programs.  I  want  to  point  out  that  the  grant 
of  these  tax  credits  has  precisely  the  same 
effect  on  the  budget  as  an  outright  expendi- 
ture. The  grant  of  the  additional  tax  credit" — 
these  tax  expenditures — "Increases  the  size 
of  the  budget  deficit  Just  as  surely  as  addi- 
tional expenditures.  That  is  why  I  refer  to 
these  tax  credits — or  tax  expenditures — as 
backdoor  spending.  That  is  why  it  would  do 
us  no  good  to  have  expenditure  control  if 
the  advocates  of  spending  programs  need  only 
to  run  around  to  the  back  door  of  the  tax 
committees  to  achieve  much  the  same  result 
by  tax  credits. 

"As  we  look  ahead" — and  this  was  written 
In  1967 — "to  discover  ways  in  which  we  can 
keep  the  budget  within  reasonable  limits,  we 
must  not  fail  to  direct  a  critical  eye  to  the 
proposals  which  would  give  tax  credits  to 
those  who  would  make  certain  expenditures." 

I  think  these  words  of  Chairman  Mills  are 
fully  applicable  today  and  they  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  If  the  Congress  desires  to 
have  integrated  control  over  the  spending 
processes  of  the  United  States,  then  it  must 
Include  within,  whatever  controls  are  devised, 
these  Items  of  tax  expenditures. 

Chairman  Bollinc.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Surrey. 

(Mr.  Surrey's  prepared  statement  follows: ) 

Prepared  Statement  of  Stanley  S.  Surrey, 

Professor  of  Law,  Harvaiw  Law  School. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  In 
this  Panel  Discussion  on  the  Budgetary  Proc- 
ess. My  role  is  to  discuss  the  relationship  of 
"tax  expenditures"  to  the  budgetary  process 
and  to  the  current  efforts  to  Improve  Con- 
gressional control  over  the  budgetary  outlay 
and  receipt  totals. 

At  the  outset  I  wish  to  state  that  I  strongly 
endorse  these  efforts  and  the  goals  of  the 
Report  of  the  Joint  Study  Committee  on 
Budget  Control  (Report  of  April  18,  1973). 
As  an  Institutional  matter  the  Congress  must 
adopt  devices  and  procedures  that  will  enable 
It  to  Integrate  Its  control  over  the  spending 
process.  This  integrated  control  is  necessary 
to  permit  Congress  to  obtain  a  rational  view 
of  budget  outlays,  the  relationship  of  those 
outlays  to  revenue  receipts,  and  in  turn  the 
effect  of  the  totals  and  their  Interrelation- 
ships on  the  level  and  direction  of  the  eco- 
nomic position  of  the  United  States.  Further, 
it  is  clear  that  obtaining  the  needed  inte- 
grated control  over  the  spending  process  will 
require  a  number  of  changes  in  the  handling 
of  appropriations,  in  the  relationship  among 
the  committees  Involved,  and  in  the  relation- 
ships between  the  Congress  as  a  whole  and 
the  committee  structure. 

Without  claiming  any  expertise  In  the 
matter  and  any  mastery  of  the  details,  I 
have  the  impression  that  the  Report  of  the 
Joint  Study  Committee  on  Budget  Control 
properly  points  to  the  steps  that  must  be 
taken  to  secure  this  Integrated  control.  Un- 
doubtedly, once  such  an  introductory  report 
is  submitted,  there  will  be  Improvements 
suggested  and  differences  over  some  of  the 
recommendations  and  details.  But  the  Re- 
port does  indicate  clearly  the  kinds  of  meas- 
ures required  If  integrated  control  is  to  be 
maintained  throughout  the  course  of  each 
Congressional  Budget  and  to  the  decisions 
that  must  be  faced  if  that  control  Is  to  be 
realistic.  As  a  consequence,  I  will  proceed 
on  the  basU  of  that  Report  as  forming  the 
background  of  my  further  views. 

The  Report  of  the  Joint  Study  Committee 
on  Budget  Control  is  a  fine  start.  But  it  does 
leave  out  controls  over  about  $60  billion  of 
expenditures — an  amount  equal  to  one- 
foiurth  of  the  Budget  total.  This  omission  Is 
serious,  both  in  Its  quantitative  and  qualita- 
tive aspects,  and  leaves  a  major  aspect  of 
Congressional  spending  outside  of  the  con- 


trols recommended  In  that  Report.  Hence  It 
is  necessary  to  see  Just  what  Is  Involved  In 
this  $60  billion  of  expenditures  that  Is  not 
covered. 

The  omitted  $60  billion  are  the  "tax  ex- 
penditures" made  through  special  provisions 
in  our  Income  tax  laws.  These  special  provi- 
sions, for  example,  mvolve  exclusions  of  cer- 
tain items  from  income  where  the  exclusions 
are  not  parts  of  a  normal  income  tax  struc- 
ture, but  represent  Instead  a  decision  to  give 
financial  assistance  to  the  activities  or  per- 
sons Involved.  The  reduction  in  tax  liability 
resulting  from  the  special  exclusion  con- 
stitutes the  financial  assistance.  Examples, 
randomly  chosen,  are  the  exclusion  of  Social 
Security  retirement  t>enefit8,  the  exclusion  of 
earnings  of  employer  pension  plans,  and  the 
exclusion  of  interest  on  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment obligations.  Other  special  provisions 
Involve  deductions  granted  to  provide  similar 
financial  assistance.  These  special  deductions 
are  not  required  to  determine  a  taxpayer's 
net  income  in  the  sense  of  allowing  all  of  the 
expenses  Incurred  in  earning  that  income,  or 
in  determining  the  net  profits  of  a  business 
concern.  Indeed,  financial  accounting  does 
not  include  these  special  deductions  when 
net  profits  are  being  reported  to  sharehold- 
ers. Instead  these  special  deductions  and 
their  consequent  reduction  in  a  person's  in- 
come tax  liability  are  simply  a  method 
whereby  financial  assistance  Ls  provided  by 
the  Government.  Examples,  again  randomly 
chosen,  are  deductions  for  excess  deprecia- 
tion for  buildings  and  for  machinery  and 
equipment,  for  percentage  depletion  for  oil 
wells  and  mineral  activity,  for  Interest  on 
residential  mortgages,  and  for  political  con- 
tributions. There  are  other  types  of  special 
tax  provisions,  such  as  credits  against  tax 
for  certain  expenditures — for  example,  the  7 
percent  investment  credit  for  machinery  and 
equipment  or  the  credit  allowed  business  em- 
ployers who  hire  welfare  persons  who  have 
been  in  training  programs.  There  are  special 
rates  of  tax,  such  as  the  30  percent  rate  on 
corporate  capital  gains.  There  are  special  de- 
ferrals of  income — which  are  really  equiva- 
lent In  effect  to  partial  or  full  exclusion — 
such  as  the  deferral  of  Income  derived  from 
exports. 

These  special  provisions  have  collectively 
come  to  be  known  as  "tax  expenditures." 
They  are  in  effect  tax  Incentives  or  tax  sub- 
sidies granted  ostensibly  to  Induce  certain 
action  on  the  part  of  individuals  or  corpora- 
tions or  to  relieve  certain  hardships.  The 
Congress  has  already  taken  recognition  of 
these  "tax  expenditures."  In  the  Conference 
Report  on  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971  it  was 
stated  that  the  Treasury  should  make  annual 
estimates  of  these  expenditures  and  report 
them  to  the  Tax  Committees  and  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  Pursuant  to  this  state- 
ment, th©  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  published,  on  October  4,  1972  and  again 
on  June  1,  1973,  a  docximent  entitled  "Esti- 
mates of  Federal  Tax  Expenditures  '  The 
document  states: 

"The  purpose  of  these  tax  expenditure 
dates  Is  to  provide  Information  as  to  the 
economic  benefits  provided  by  the  tax  laws 
to  the  various  sectors  of  the  economy.  To  aid 
in  the  analysis,  the  cost  and  beneficiaries  (in 
terms  of  areas  of  activity)  are  shown  by  the 
same  functional  categories  as  outlays  in  the 
Federal  Budget."  The  listing  of  any  of  these 
provisions  Involves  no  direct,  or  Indirect,  pre- 
sumption about  the  desirability  of  any  of 
them  in  terms  of  public  policy  (page  2). 

I  am  Including  at  this  point,  to  make  my 
discussion  concrete,  a  table  taken  from  the 
document  that  lists  these  tax  expenditures 
and  the  amounts  Involved  for  calendar  year 
1972  (roughly  fiscal  year  1973) .  (I  am  also  at- 
taching a  copy  of  the  entire  document  to  my 
statement.) 
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National  defense:  Exclusion  of  benefits  and  allowances  to 

Armed  Forces  personnel 

International  affairs:  .  ^    ^     ..  t     ..c 

Exemption  for  certain  income  earned  abroad  by  U.S. 
citizens - 

Exclusion  of  Income  earned  by  individuals  in  U.S.  posses- 
sions  ■ 

Western  Hemisptiere  trade  corporations 

Exclusion  of  gross-up  on  dividends  of  less-developed 
country  corporations - 

Deferral  of  income  of  controlled  foreign  corporations 

Exclusion  of  income  earned  by  corporations  in  U.S.  posses- 
sions  - 

Deferral  of  Income  of  domestic  International  sales  corpora- 
tions  - 

Agriculture: 

Farming;  Expensing  and  capital  gam  treatment 

Timber:  Capital  gain  treatment  for  certain  Income 

Natural  resources: 

Expensing  of  exploration  and  development  costs 

Excess  of  percentage  over  cost  depletion 

Capital  gain  treatment  of  royalties  on  coal  and  iron  ore — 
Commerce  and  transportation: 

Investment  credit - 

Depreciation  on  buildings  (otiier  than  rental  housing)  in 
excess  of  straight-line 

Asset  depreciation  range 

Divldena  exclusion 

Capital  gains :  Corporation  (other  than  farming  and  timber)'. 

Capital  gains:  Individuals  (other  than  farming  and  timber)^. 

Bad  debt  reserves  of  financial  Institutions  in  excess  of 
actual 

Exemption  of  credit  unions 

Deductibility  of  interest  on  consumer  credit 

Expensing  of  research  and  development  expenditures 

$25,000  surtax  exemption 

Deferral  on  tax  on  shipping  companies 

Rail  freight  car  amortization - 

Housing  and  community  development: 

Deductibility  of  Interest  on  mortgages  on  owner-occupied 
homes 

Deductibility  of  property  taxes  on  owner-KCupied  homes. . 

Depreciation  on  rental  housing  In  excess  of  straight-line.. 

Housing  rehabilitation 


50  . 

60  . 
300 

80  . 

100 

50 
125 

580 
1,400 
5  . 

3,050 

330 
850 

'"m. 


TOO 

50 
10 


25 


850 
50 

70 
300 


400 
90 


570 

2,500 

30 


750 

170 

10 

300 

7,66o" 


1,100 


3,500 

3,250 

350  250 

15  25 


>700 


50 

10 

50 

60 
5  325 

80 

100 

900 
175 

S4  650 

M,700 

5 

3,800 

500 

3  860 

300 

400 

7.000 

'400 

390 

3  1,100 

570 

2,500 

30 

>>80 


3.500 

3,250 

600 

40 


1972 


Corpo- 
rations 


Indi- 
viduals 


Total 


Health,  labor,  and  welfare: 

Disability  insurance  benefits.. — 

Provisions  relating  to  aged,  blind,  and  disabled: 

Combined  cost  for  additional  exemption,  retirement 

income  credit,  and  exclusion  of  OASOHI  for  aged 

Additional  exemption  for  blind 

Sick  pay  exclusion. -. 

Exclusion  of  unemployment  insurance  benefits 

Exclusion  of  workmen's  compensation  benefits - 

Exclusion  of  public  assistance  benefits 

Net  exclusion  of  pension  contributions  and  earnings: 

Plans  for  employees 

Plans  for  self-employed  persons. 

Exclusion  of  other  employee  benefits: 

Premiums  on  group  life  insurance  . 

Deductibility  of  accident  and  accidental  death  pre- 
miums  - — 

Medical  Insurance  premiums  and  medical  care 

Privately    financed    supplementary    unemployment 

benefits .-. - ■ 

Meals  and  lodging 

Exclusion  of  interest  on  life  Insurance  savings. 

Deductibility  of  charitable  contributions  (other  than  educa- 
tion)  - - 

Deductibility  of  medical  expenses 

Deductibility  of  child  and  dependent  care  expenses 

Deductibility  of  casualty  losses... 

Excess  of  percentage  standard  deduction  over  minimum 

standard  deduction -- 

Pollution  control  amoritization - - .  25 

Credit  tor  employing  public  assistance  recipients  under 

WIN  program --  \ 

5-year  amortization  of  child  care  facilities 5 

Education: 

Parental  personal  exemption  for  student  age  19  or  over 

Deductibility  of  contributions  to  educational  institutions 

Exclusion  of  scholarships  and  fellowships 

Veterans'  benefits  and  services:  Exclusion  of  certain  veterans' 

benefits - 

General  government:  Political  contributions 

Aid  to  State  and  local  financing: 

Exemption  of  interest  on  Stale  and  local  debt 1,900 

Deductibility  of  nonbusiness  State  and  local  taxes  (oOier 
than  on  owner-occupied  homes) 

Total 13,350 


175 


175 


3, 550  3, 550 

10  10 

225  3  225 

700  700 

375  375 

65  65 

4. 000  4. 000 

200  200 

550  550 

35  35 

2, 500  2, 500 

5  5 

170  170 

1, 200  1, 200 

3, 100  3.  too 

1, 900  1, 900 

180  180 

150  >150 

1,040  1,040 
25 

5 

S 

640  640 

275  275 

125  125 

480  >480 

100  100 

1,000  32,900 

5, 300  5, 300 

46,460  59,810 


1  Estimates  are  prepared  on  an  Individual  basis  lor  each  item  on  the  assumption  that  the  item 
would  be  eliminated  from  the  law  without  any  other  changes  in  the  law  with  respect  to  the  otner 
Hems  II  two  or  more  changes  in  the  law  are  made,  the  aggregate  revenue  effect  will  frequently 
not  equal  the  sum  of  the  revenue  effects  of  the  individual  changes.  Accordingly,  the  costs  of  the 
Items  are  not  additive. 

J  Roughly  reflect  fiscal  year  1973.  ^        ^  „  .  ,        .     . 

•Changes  in  the  1972  figures  as  compared  to  1971  which  are  due  wholly  or  in  part  to  revised 
data  and/or  new  sources  of  data  and/or  Improved  estimating  methods. 


« The  estimate  for  1972  considers  this  tax  expenditure  In  isolation  rather  than  In  conjunction  with 
percentage  depletion  as  has  been  done  for  the  years  1967  71. 

•  Assumes  present  restriction  on  capital  losses  is  retained. 

•  Not  available. 

'  This  will  decline  over  time  as  present  law  becomes  fully  effective. 

•  This  item  is  being  superseded  by  use  of  the  Investment  credit 
'Standard  deduction. 


The  overall  total  of  these  tax  expenditures 
is  about  $60  billion.  Moreover,  for  certain 
Budget  categories  the  tax  expenditures  are 
In  excess  of  the  outlays  In  the  regular  Budg- 
et— for  example.  Commerce  and  Transporta- 
tion, where  the  tax  expenditure  total  is  $17.6 
bUlion  and  the  Budget  total  Is  $12  billion; 
or  Community  Development  and  Housing, 
Where  the  tax  expenditure  total  Is  over  $7 
billion  and  the  Budget  total  is  $4  billion. 
Moreover,  these  tax  expenditures,  consid- 
ered as  subsidies,  are  larger  than  the  total 
of  all  other  federal  subsidies  combined.  In- 
cluding cash  payments,  loan  credits  and 
benefits  In  kind.  The  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, through  its  study  on  the  Economics 
of  Federal  Subsidy  Programs,  has  pointed 
this  out.  Using  fiscal  year  1970  figiu-es,  and 
data  .which  understated  the  tax  subsidies.  It 
showed  a  tax  subsidy  total  of  nearly  $40  bil- 
lion compared  with  a  total  of  $12  billion  for 
cash  payments,  $9  billion  for  benefits  in  kind 
and  $4  blUlon  for  credits.  (Joint  Economic 
Committee,  1972  Joint  Economic  Report,  S. 
Rept.  No.  708,  92d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  43  (1972) ). 

It  is  thus  clear  that  these  tax  expendi- 
tures, from  a  quantitative  standpoint,  are 
so  large  that  they  cannot  remain  outside  any 
rational  system  of  Congressional  control  over 
government  spending.  These  tax  expenditures 
do  constitute  government  spend  mg  and  do 
involve  large  amounts  of  expenditures. 

It  Is  also  clear  that  quantitatively  these 


tax  expenditures  likewise  cannot  remain  out- 
side the  procedures  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress to  Integrate  Its  control  over  govern- 
ment spending.  A  decision  to  provide  gov- 
ernment financial  assistance  to  a  particular 
group  or  activity  can  be  Implemented  either 
by  a  direct  expenditure  program  or  by  a  tax 
expenditure  program.  Examples  are  every- 
where at  hand.  Suppose  it  is  desired  to  grant 
elderly  persons  relief  from  local  property 
taxes.  The  appropriate  legislative  Commit- 
tee can  devise  a  program  of  direct  assistance 
or  the  tax  conunlttees  can  devise  a  credit 
against  Income  tax,  and  both  the  end  re- 
sult and  money  ^ent  could  be  the  same. 
Suppose  It  is  desired  to  encourage  explora- 
tory drilling  for  oU.  If  so,  a  direct  grant 
system  can  be  devised  or  the  tax  committees 
can  devise  a  system  of  credits  against  tax — 
In  either  case  the  amount  spent  could  be 
the  same.  (The  Treasury  has  recently  rec- 
ommended these  two  new  tax  expenditures.) 
And  so  It  goes  for  all  spending  programs. 
Competent  technicians  In  the  Treasury  or  the 
Congress  can  produce  a  tax  program  to 
match  any  suggested  spending  program.  This 
is  equally  so  the  other  way  around — com- 
petent technicians  can  devise  direct  grants 
or  other  government  direct  expyendlture  pro- 
grams to  replace  tax  expenditure  programs, 
present  or  future.  The  direct  budget  or  the 
tax  expenditure  budget  are  simple  alternate 
ways  of  spending  government  funds.  There 


is  thus  no  rationality  in  adopting  controls 
and  procedures  for  government  outlays  that 
exclude  tax  expenditures  from  their  scope. 

(I  do  not  here  propose  to  consider  the 
comparative  merits  of  using  a  direct  pro- 
gram or  a  tax  expenditure  program  to 
achieve  a  desired  government  goal.  There 
are  important  differences.  Elsewhere  I  have 
stated  that  the  most  direct  way  to  achieve 
tax  reform,  and  also  to  Improve  government 
efficiency  and  economy  In  spending,  is  to 
reexamine  the  existing  tax  expenditures.  I 
also  believe  that  most  tax  expenditure  pro- 
grams are  Inefficient  when  compared  with 
direct  programs.  See,  for  example,  my  State- 
ment in  the  Panel  on  Objectives  and  Ap- 
proaches to  Tax  Reform  and  Simplification, 
Panel  No.  1,  In  Panel  Discussions  on  Gen- 
eral Tax  Reform  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  93d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  9 
(1973).  But  the  present  question  is  not  the 
merits  of  tax  expenditures  but  rather  their 
obvious  relationship  to  direct  expenditures 
and  the  need  to  cover  both  types  of  expendi- 
tures In  any  system  of  budget  control.) 

It  Is  apparent  when  we  consider  the  tax 
expenditure  process  that  the  tax  committees 
are  simultaneously  functioning  as  a  legis- 
lative committee  and  as  an  appropriations 
committee.  The  tax  committee  both  adopt 
the  substantive  program — that  is,  decide  to 
whom  and  for  what  ptupoee  financial  assist- 
ance  will   be   given — and   then   appropriate 
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the  necessary  funds  through  the  re  luctlon 
In  revenue  receipts.  This  being  so,  th4  proper 
course  Is  to  apply  In  effect  to  the  tiK  com- 
mittees the  rules  that  are  ultimately  dopted, 
as  respects  controls  over  budgetary  futlays, 
for  legislative  committees  and  appropria- 
tions committees.  Thus,  rules  govert  ng  In- 
creases In  appropriations  should  api  ly  also 
to  Increases  in  tax  expenditures.  I  cai  not  see 
any  technical  dUBcultles  In  so  lnclu(  ng  tax 
expenditures  within  the  new  system,  lie  de- 
termination of  what  is  a  tax  expendlt  ire  and 
the  classification  of  tax  expendlti  res  by 
budget  categories  can  be  made  In  tl  e  light 
of  the  precedents  underlying  the  >resent 
reports  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Cot  mlttee 
on  tax  expenditures  and  appropriate  devel- 
oping experience  In  this  field. 

I  am  not  being  critical  of  the  Join  Study 
Committee  on  Budget  Control.  No!  do  I 
think  there  is  any  basic  dlsagreemenl  on  Its 
part  or  Its  technical  staff  with  wha  T  am 
recommending.  Rather,  I  believe  th«  focus 
of  that  Committee  was  so  fixed  on  th<  prob- 
lems Involved  In  establishing  a  struc  ure  to 
control  budgetary  outlays  that  t  rough 
understandable  oversight  It  omltt«  1  the 
consideration  and  Inclusion  of  tax  ei  sendl- 
tures. 

Once  the  tax  expenditure  process  is  under- 
stood as  an  alternate  method  of  s;  ending 
government  funds,  then  I  believe  tH  »  con- 
clusions recommended  above  autom  tlcally 
follow.  The  Congress  has  already  red  gnlzed 
that  the  tax  expenditure  process  is  a  ich  an 
alternative  method,  as  the  document  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  Ulustrat  s.  But 
this  is  no  new  enlightenment.  Te<  rs  ago 
Chairman  Mills  recognl2«d  that  thi  se  tax 
expenditures  were  expenditures  and  stated 
that  they  must  be  kept  under  coi  trol  If 
government  spending  is  to  be  contro  ed.  In 
a  speech  on  December  13,  1967,  «  ititled 
"Back-Door  Spending,"  he  underscoi  ;d  the 
connection  between  these  special  t«  i  pro- 
Visions  and  total  government  spendli  ;.  The 
following  quotation  Illustrates,  dlrec  y  and 
prophetically,  what  I  have  been  say:  ig: 

"Mr.  Speaker,  this  fall  In  connectlc  i  with 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  cor  lidera- 
tlon  of  the  proposed  tax  surcharge  aoa  else- 
where I  have  on  several  occasions  eji  tressed 
my  views  on  the  need  for  expendltu  e  con- 
trols. I  have  urged  expenditure  cor  rols.  I 
have  urged  expenditure  cuts  for  fisc  I  1968. 
I  have  urged  limiting  controllable  e  pendi- 
tures  In  1969  to  current  levels.  I  hav  urged 
longer  run  expenditure  control  throi  jh  ap- 
pointment of  a  Government  Program  Valua- 
tion Commission  to  examine  the  el  ectlve- 
ness  of  both  present  and  proposed  pi  tgrams 
In  terms  of  their  costs  and  benefits  tnd  in 
this  manner  to  aid  us  in  establishing  i  Hatlve 
priorities  among  different  Federal  ac  Ivltles. 

"But  It  Is  not  my  purpose  at  this  me  to 
express  again  my  views  on  the  m  td  for 
these  direct  expenditure  controls.  have 
spoken  at  length  on  this  subject  In  recent 
weeks.  Instead  I  want  to  speak  brl  fly  on 
another  type  of  spending  which  usi  ally  la 
not  thought  of  as  spending  at  all.  I  im  re- 
ferring to  what  I  call  backdoor  sp  ndlng. 
What  I  would  like  to  emphasize  Is  t  at  the 
expenditures  we  turn  away  from  th  front 
door  we  must  not  allow  to  enter  t  trough 
the  back  door.  If  we  decide  that  cert<  n  pro- 
grams, however  worthy  their  purpose,  :annot 
be  financed  at  this  time  by  increased  q>end- 
Ing,  because  other  needs  have  prloi  ty,  we 
should  not  then  turn  around  an  si  action 
some  form  of  Indirect  subsidy — in  th  i  form 
of  special  tax  relief — for  these  prograj  is.  .  .  . 

"I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  good  Inten- 
tions of  those  who  propose  tax  cre<  its  for 
one  type  of  expenditure  or  another,  know 
they  feel  very  strongly  that  the  progrt  ms  for 
which  they  would  provide  the  credits  ihould 
be   undertaken  now  even  though,  i  ir  one 


reason  or  another,  they  do  not  choose  to  seek 
expenditure  programs  for  these  purposes.  X 
want  to  point  out,  however,  that  the  grant 
of  these  tax  credits  has  precisely  the  same 
effect  on  the  budget  as  an  outright  expendi- 
ture. The  grant  of  the  additional  tax  credits 
increases  the  size  of  the  budget  deficit  Just 
as  surely  as  an  additional  expenditure.  That 
is  why  I  refer  to  the  tax  credits  as  back- 
door spending.  That  is  why  It  would  do  us 
no  good  to  have  expenditure  control  If  the 
advocates  of  spending  programs  need  only 
to  run  around  to  the  back  door  to  achieve 
much  the  same  result  by  tax  credits. 

"Additional  tax  credits  would  also  have 
the  same  Impact  on  the  economy  as  addi- 
tional expenditures.  Since  expenditures  on 
the  part  of  private  persons  would  be  neces- 
sary to  earn  the  credits,  demands  on  avail- 
able resources  would  be  increased  and  in- 
flationary pressures  Increased.  Those  who 
advocate  these  credits  should  well  note  the 
fact  that  a  tax  credit  which  reduces  budget 
receipts  Is  Just  as  likely  to  force  a  general 
tax  Increase  as  appropriations  for  direct 
expenditure.  .  .  . 

"As  we  look  ahead  to  discover  ways  in 
which  we  can  keep  the  budget  within  reason- 
able limits,  we  must  not  fail  to  direct  a 
critical  eye  to  the  proposals  which  would 
give  tax  credits  to  those  who  make  certain 
expenditures.  .  .  .  (113  Cong.  Rec.  36,  404 
(1967))" 

These  are  indeed  prophetic  words.  Tbey 
are  fully  applicable  today.  The  lesson  they 
teach  leads  to  the  suggestions  I  am  making 
that  these  tax  expenditures  be  brought  full 
within  the  Institutional  procedures  and  rules 
being  developed  to  enable  the  Congress  to 
Integrate  its  control  over  the  spending 
process  and  government  expenditures.  Un- 
less tax  expenditures  are  included  within 
any  such  new  procedures  and  rules,  that 
integration  will  be  seriously  Incomplete  and 
the  control  seriously  Infipaired.  Since  there 
is  no  real  difficulty  in  covering  these  tax 
expenditures,  the  appropriate  course  there- 
fore is  to  include  them  under  the  new  system, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Because  of  my  continuing 
interest  and  concern  in  the  matter  of 
indirect  spending  by  way  of  tax  expendi- 
tures I  proposed  amendments  to  S.  1541 
in  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee that  sought  to  include  the  concept  of 
tax  expenditures  in  the  budget  process 
as  specified  by  that  bill.  My  amendments 
were  accepted  by  the  committee  and 
have  been  wily  slightly  modified  by  the 
Rules  Committee  in  the  existing  version 
of  the  bill. 

The  purpose  of  the  tax  expenditure 
language  in  the  present  bill  is  to  provide 
that  tax  expenditures  shall  be  considered 
at  each  step  of  the  budget  process  to 
measure  their  impact  on  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  their  effects  on  revenue 
and  their  general  operations  in  the  budg- 
et process.  If  tiiis  information  is  placed 
clearly  before  the  Congress,  spending  de- 
cisions will  be  made  on  a  more  informed 
basis  than  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

It  is  essential  that  any  contemplated 
changes  in  revenues  through  tax  expend- 
itures should  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  during  the  debate 
on  the  congressional  budget.  Therefore, 
the  report  accompanying  the  concurrent 
resolution  shall  contain  a  list  of  the  esti- 
mated levels  of  tax  expenditures  by 
major  functional  categories.  Most  im- 
portantly in  the  case  of  legislation  pro- 
posing new  or  Increased  tax  expenditures 
the  revenue  committees  of  each  House 


are  charged  with  the  duty  of  maintain- 
ing the  appropriate  levels  of  revenues 
and  tax  expenditures  as  set  forth  in  the 
report  accompanying  the  budget  resolu- 
tion or  these  committees  must  justify  any 
deviation  from  those  levels. 

While  new  or  increased  tax  expendi- 
tures are  not  prohibited,  the  revenue 
committees  will  have  the  burden  of  jus- 
tifying any  changes  and  this  should  lead 
to  a  closer  examination  and  more  thor- 
ough debate  of  tax  expenditures.  The 
provisions  of  the  pending  bill,  S.  1541. 
regarding  tax  expenditures  are  practical- 
ly identical  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  with  the  major  change 
being  that  the  list  of  tax  expenditures  is 
now  in  the  report  accompanying  the  con- 
current resolution  rather  than  being  in 
the  resolution  itself. 

For  purposes  clearly  of  spelling  out 
what  is  meant  by  the  tax  expenditure 
provisions  in  the  bill,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  appropriate  parts  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  accompanying  S.  1541  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  report  (No.  93-579)  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

The  bill  provides  that  tax  expenditures 
shall  be  considered  at  each  step  of  the  budget 
process  to  measure  their  Impact  on  budget 
authority  and  ouUays,  their  effects  on  reve- 
nue and  their  general  operation  In  the  budg- 
et process.  If  this  Information  is  placed  clear- 
ly before  the  Congress,  spending  decisions 
will  be  made  on  a  much  more  informed  basis 
In  each  particular  area  than  they  have  been 
in  the  past. 

The  committee  feels  that  any  contem- 
plated changes  In  Federal  revenues  through 
tax  expenditures  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  when  they  are  de- 
bating the  Congressional  budget.  Therefore, 
the  concurrent  resolution  will  reflect  any 
anticipated  decreases  In  Federal  revenues  at- 
tributable to  new  or  expanded  tax  expendi- 
tures contemplated  by  the  tax  writing  com- 
mittees for  the  fiscal  year  In  question.  The 
budget  resolution  wlU  reflect  the  considered 
best  Judgment  of  the  Congress  In  regard  to 
appropriate  levela  of  revenues  and  outlays. 

In  the  case  of  legislation  prcqptoslng  new  or 
increased  tax  expenditures,  the  revenue  com- 
mittees of  each  House  are  charged  with  the 
duty  of  maintaining  the  appropriate  levels 
of  revenues  and  tax  expenditures  as  set  forth 
In  each  concurrent  resolution  or  of  Justify- 
ing any  deviation  from  those  levels. 

*  •  •  •  • 

The  Budget  Committee  shall  review  and 
consider  existing  tax  expenditures.  This  will 
ensure  that  any  decision  or  direct  spending 
priorities  wUl  be  made  after  consideration  of 
present  indirect  spending  through  tax  ex- 
penditures. The  Budget  Committee  will  also 
determine  appropriate  changes  In  the  level 
of  revenues  including  any  decrease  contem- 
plated from  new  tax  expenditures  to  be  en- 
acted In  the  fiscal  year  In  question.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  also  determine  the  existing 
levels  of  tax  expenditures  and  consider  their 
effects  on  Federal  revenues  and  their  rela- 
tionship to  other  matters  within  the  Com- 
mittee's Jurisdiction.  Finally,  the  Commit- 
tee shall  make  continuing  studies  of  tax 
expendlttires  and  methods  of  coordinating 
tax  expenditure  programs  and  direct  budget 
outlays. 
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ASSISTANCE   TO    BTTDGET   COMMrTTEXS 

Section  202(a)  provides  that  It  shall  be  the 
duty  and  function  of  COB  to  provide  the 
Budget  Committees  of  both  Houses  with  In- 
formation with  respect  to  the  budget,  appro. 
prlatlon  bills,  other  bills  authorizing  or  pro- 
viding budget  authority  or  tax  expenditures, 
revenues,  receipts,  estimated  future  revenues 
and  receipts,  changing  revenue  conditions, 
and  such  other  Information  as  the  commit- 
tees may  request.  It  further  provides  that  at 
the  request  of  the  Budget  Committees,  per- 
sonnel of  COB  shall  be  assigned,  on  a  tem- 
porary basis,  to  assist  each  such  committee. 

•  •  •  *  • 

paOJECnON   OF  REVENITES   and  BtnXSET  OUTLAYS 

Section  202(e)  requires  that  the  Director 
develop  for  the  Congress  Information  as  to 
the  effect  of  existing  revenue  laws.  Including 
tax  expenditures,  and  existing  authorizations 
and  budget  authority  on  expenditures  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  and  for  the  ensuing 
4  fiscal  years.  This  Is  In  keeping  with  the  em- 
phasis on  long-range  program  evaluation  and 
planning  required  In  other  sections  of  the 
Act.  (See  titles  VI  through  vm.) 

•  •  •  •  • 
Sec.  307(d).  Reports  on  Legislation  Provid- 

iNC  New  Tax  ExPENommES 
Committees  reporting  legislation  contain- 
ing new  or  increased  tax  expenditures  shall 
Include  details  of  how  the  legislation  will  af- 
fect existing  levels  of  tax  expenditures  as 
contained  In  the  budget  resolution  and  why 
such  action  Is  necessary.  The  revenue  com- 
mittees of  each  House  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  fully  explaining  any  new 
or  Increased  tax  expenditures  and  their  effect 
or  Impact  and  have  the  task  of  Justifying  any 
deviation  from  the  level  set  forth  in  the  most 
recent  Concurrent  Resolution.  This  is  to  In- 
sure that  any  new  or  Increased  tax  expendi- 
ture wUl  be  approved  by  the  Congress  only 
after  a  thorough  consideration  of  all  relevant 
factors.  The  report  will  project  resulting  tax 
expenditures  for  each  of  the  budget  year  and 
the  four  following  years,  and  Indicate  the 
Impact,  if  any,  on  state  and  local  government. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  report  will  accurately 
detail  the  operation  of  the  tax  expendi- 
ture concept  except  as  I  previously 
indicated  for  the  Inclusion  of  tax  ex- 
penditures in  the  concurrent  resolution. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  in 
the  discussion  of  estimated  revenues  and 
their  sources  it  is  also  appropriate  to  dis- 
cuss tax  expenditures  as  they  bear  di- 
rectly on  revenues  raised  through  the  tax 
system  and  any  changes  therein  may 
have  the  result  of  increasing  or  decreas- 
ing estimated  revenues. 

Finally  I  would  like  to  reiterate  that 
it  is  extremely  important  to  consider  in- 
direct outlays  by  way  of  tax  expenditures 
in  the  general  debate  on  the  budget  and 
also  at  such  times  as  the  Congress  Is 
considering  tax  legislation.  If  we  do  this, 
decisions  made  in  this  area  will  be  on 
a  more  informed  basis  than  ever  before 
and  will  be  coordinated  to  a  much  greater 
degree  with  our  direct  spending  through 
the  budget  process. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  provides 
a  workable  way  for  Congress  to  under- 
take its  examination  of  the  needs  and 
program  alternatives,  and  the  allocation 
of  revenues  to  diverse  human  and  na- 
tional needs.  It  will  establish  a  means  for 
more  responsible  and  disciplined  execu- 
tion by  Congress  to  its  responsibilities  in 
the  budget-policymaking  fields. 

It  will  allow  Congress  to  acquire  the 
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means  for  the  gathering  of  interpretive 
and  analytical  data  on  spending  and  re- 
lated programs.  Most  Importantly,  It  will 
facilitate  the  use  of  objective  expendi- 
tures analyses  to  help  it  form  Independ- 
ent judgments  on  appropriations  matters. 
There  are  no  simple  solutions  or  panaceas 
for  this  problem.  I  trust  that  some  of  the 
solutions  which  will  begin  to  resolve  these 
problems  may  be  found  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  The  amendment  he 
has  is  very  much  needed.  It  will  add  a 
great  deal  to  the  bill  and  to  the  Con- 
gressional Office  of  the  Budget,  to  the 
whole  process  of  budgeting  and  what  It 
means  to  the  economy  of  the  country. 
I  am  honored  to  be  a  cosponsor  and  com- 
mend him  for  his  early  leadership.  I  am 
glad  to  be  a  soldier  In  the  ranks. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
very  much. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  on  the  floor, 
I  would  simply  like  to  indicate  that  he 
expressed  in  great  detail  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  concept  of  establishing  goals, 
but  I  felt  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  was  too  de- 
manding and  required  too  much  of  the 
Congressional  Office  of  the  Budget. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  in  his 
present  amendment  has  offered  some- 
thing that  can  add  greatly  to  the  body 
of  understanding  and  knowledge  as  to 
where  we  are  going  and  what  our  na- 
tional goals  are,  but  has  done  so  in  a 
way  that  can  be  manageable  and  can 
be,  I  think,  properly  handled. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  would  be 
honored  indeed  to  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shaU  do  that,  and  I 
thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway).  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Is  it  appropriate  to  discuss 
for  3  or  4  minutes  a  nongermane  subject 
at  this  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  from  Indiana  will  yield,  I 
would  ask  unanimous  consent  that  no 
further  time  be  charged  against  the 
pending  bill  today  and  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  may  speak 
out  of  order  on  any  matter,  which  he 
can  without  this  request  and  certainly 
without  having  time  jielded  to  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
<Mr.  Taft)  tomorrow,  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  30  minutes  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  In  accordance 
with  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  memorandum  pre- 
pared by  the  U.S.  Senate  Republican  Pol- 
Icy  Committee  under  the  chairmanship 


of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  and  prepared  by  the  able 
staff  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  believe 
that  this  represents  an  exceptionally  fine 
analysis  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974.  If  by  this  time  any  Member  of 
the  Senate  has  not  read  every  single 
page  or  every  single  line  of  the  185-p£«e 
bill,  S.  1541,  this  quick  summary  is  avail- 
able. We  Republicans  are  happy  to  share 
it  with  our  colleagues  on  the  otJier  side 
of  the  aisle.  It  is  a  quick,  thumbnail  sum- 
mary of  this  complex  piece  of  legislation 
which  will  have  a  profound  impact  on 
the  way  the  Senate  and  House  conduct 
their  business  and  the  way  we  shall  carry 
out  our  fiscal  responsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend the  staff  of  the  Republican  PoUcy 
Committee,  under  Edward  Beach,  for  the 
very  fine  analysis  they  have  made  of  this 
piece  of  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
S.  1541:  Congressional  B-uncrr  Act  of  1974 

Reported:  February  21,  1974,  Rules  (Sen. 
Rept.  93-688) .  (Originally  reported  from  Gov. 
Ops.,  Nov.  20,  1973,  Sen.  Rept.  93-679,  re- 
ferred to  Rules,  Nov.  30,  1973.) 

I»\upose:  Create  Congressional  budgeting 
system  assuring  most  effective  use  of  reve- 
nues as  well  as  control  over  budgetary  proc- 
ess. 

Title  I:  Establishes  new  15 -member  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  appointed  by  party 
caucuses,  presumably  including  some  mem- 
bers of  Finance  and  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees; would  be  a  Category  A  standing 
committee  with  Its  own  staff;  application  of 
two  major  committee  limitation  rules  de- 
ferred until  96th  Congress.  (House  wotUd  de- 
termine composition  of  its  Budget  Commit- 
tee and  all  other  matters  affecting  House 
rules  and  procedures.) 

All  concurrent  resolutions  on  budget,  etc., 
hereinafter  described,  to  be  reported  out  by 
this  committee:  would  provide  Information 
and  recommendations  to  help  Ck>ngress  de- 
termine overall  fiscal  policy;  would  oversee 
activities  of  Congressional  Office  of  the 
Budget. 

Title  II:  Establishes  nonpartisan  Congres- 
sional Office  of  the  Budget  (COB)  Director, 
Deputy  Director  appointed  by  Speaker  and 
President  Pro  Tem,  after  consultation  with 
Budget  Committees,  with  House  and  Senate 
approval;  six-year  term,  renewable,  same 
compensation  as  Comptroller  General:  re- 
moved by  resolution  of  either  House.  Director 
appoints  and  fixes  compensation  of  Office 
personnel. 

COB  to  assist  Budget  Committees,  provide 
tabulations  on  effect  of  revenues,  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  bills,  tax  expendi- 
tures (revenues  lost  through  exemptions,  de- 
ductions and  loopholes) ,  and  projections  per- 
taining thereto  for  five  fiscal  years.  Person- 
nel and  functions  of  Joint  Committee  of  Re- 
duction of  Federal  Expenditures  transferred 
to  COB,  Joint  Committee  abolished. 

Title  ni:  Provides  for  following  budget 
process  and  timetable:  (Fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1,  1975.  modified  to  i-un  to  Sept.  30, 
1976;  beginning  October  1,  1976,  fiscal  year 
would  begin  on  October  1  of  each  year  and 
end  on  Sept.  30  of  following  year.  New  budget 
process  to  go  Into  effect  for  FY  1977,  begin- 
ning Oct.  1,  1976— TlUe  V,  Sec.  601.) 

By  Nov.  15 — President  submits  current 
services  budget,  presenting  program  and 
funding  levels  for  year  Just  past,  giving  Con- 
gress line-item  Information  for  budget  anal- 
ysis for  upcoming  fiscal  year. 
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By  Feb.  15 — President  submits  bud|et  for 
next  fiscal  year. 

Budget  Oommltteea  begin  hearing!  with 
respect  to  economic  conditions,  n  tlonal 
priorities;  Appropriations  Commltteei  begin 
liearlngs  with  respect  to  program  lei  d>. 

By  April  1 — Repori»  from  all  comr  Ittees, 
Including  proposed  authorization  or  pend- 
ing levels  from  standing  committees,  ecom 
mendatlona  as  to  fiscal  policy  fron  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  and  revenue  esWmates 
from  Joint  Conunittee  on  Internal  Rf  venue 
Taxation,  submitted  to  Budget  Comfkittees 
In  each  House.  | 

By  April  16 — COB  submits  report  t  Con- 
gress (described  in  Title  II,  Sec.  202(  I) )  as 
to  alternative  levels  for  next  fiscal  ;  ;ar  of 
total  revenues  and  outlays,  resultln  :  sur- 
pluses or  deficits  and  tax  expenditure  Indi- 
cating differences  in  economic  proj  ;tlons 
and  budget  levels  as  submitted  by  Pre  Ident. 

By  May  1 — Each  Budget  Committee  :  sports 
a  concurrent  resolution  (First  Man  ,atory 
Budget  Resolution)  to  its  House,  con1  lining 
recommended  levels  and  amounts  fo  next 
fiscal  year  of: 

1.  Total  budget  outlays,  total  new  udget 
authority,  estimated  revenue  receipt  esti- 
mated deficit  or  surplus,  any  recomn  mded 
change  In  Federal  revenues,  public  det  level 
and  recommended  change  In  statutor  debt 
limit.  If  any;  and  2.  Estimate  of  budg<  out- 
lays and  new  budget  authority  by  najor 
functional  categories,  e.g..  as  exempli  ed  in 
President's  budget:  national  defense;  nter- 
natlonal  affairs  and  finance;  space  re  iarch 
and  technology;  agricultural  and  rur  1  de- 
velopment; natural  resources  and  en  Iron- 
ment;  commerce  and  transportation;  com- 
munity development  and  housing;  edu  ktlon 
and    manpower;    health;     Income    sec  irlty; 


veterans  benefits  and  services;  Interest 


eral  government;  general  revenue  sh  ring; 
contingencies;  and  undistributed  int  kgov- 
emmental  transactions. 

Within  each  functional  category,  a  df  Islon 
of  totals  for  existing  and  proposed  pro{  ams; 
within  existing  programs,  a  division  be  ween 
permanent  and  current  approprla  ions; 
within  current  appropriations,  a  dlvisi  3  be 
tween  controllable  and  other  amoimtaf  (Se* 
pp.  14-16  of  Report  for  example.) 

Resolution  may  Include  control  provisions 
such  as  when  new  budget  authority  con- 
tained in  individual  authorization  or  i#end- 
ing  blUs  can  go  into  effect. 

Budget  Committee  also  to  provide  feport 
with  supporting  data  for  all  proposed  evels 
In  budget  resolution,  comparisons  be  ween 
President's  and  Committee's  budget  tvels, 
and  underlying  economic  eissumptioni  sup- 
porting such  levels;  projections  for  ne:  ;  five 
fiscal  years  of  outlays,  revenues,  defic  ts  or 
surpluses,  and  tax  expenditures;  ex]  ana' 
tlon  of  significant  changes  in  levels  ol  Fed 
eral  assistance  to  State-local  governr  ents; 
allocations  of  appropriate  levels  of  tota  bud- 
get outlays  and  new  budget  authority  i  aong 
each  Senate  and  House  committee  1  iving 
jurisdiction  over  new  budget  authority  Allo- 
cation to  Appropriations  Committees  fi  'ther 
sutKllvlded  among  their  subcommittee  .  An 
explanation  must  be  made  of  Budget  Com- 
mittee actions  taken  with  reference  ti  rec 
ommendations  submitted  earlier  by  Folnt 
Economic  Committee  and  all  standinglsom- 
mlttees. 

Debate  begins  In  each  House  on  Flrstfilan 
datory  Budget  Resolution.  In  Senate, 
limited  to  50  hours. 

By  May   1&— Standing  committees 
bills  authorizing  new  budget  authorlt 

By  May  20 — Each  House  completes 
on  first  concurrent  budget  resolution  fo 


bate 

iport 

:tion 
next 

fiscal  year,  except  for  action  on  confA«nce 
report  on  resolution.  In  Senate,  conf(  rence 
report  debate  limited  to  10  hours.  If  c  ofer- 


gen- 


ence  committee  unable  to  agree  within  7 
days,  then  conferees  submit  to  respective 
Houses  report  rec(»nmendlng  amounts 
agreed  upon,  and  midpoint  in  amounts  dis- 
agreed upon  between  original  House  and 
Senate  amount.  Conference  report  on  First 
Mandatory  Budget  Resolution  not  required 
before  May  25. 

By  June  1 — Cong;ress  shall  complete  action 
on  First  Mandatory  Concurrent  Budget  Reso- 
lution for  next  fiscal  year.  (Bill  requires  two 
such  Resolutions;  Cong;res8  may  enact  more.) 

Thereafter,  Budget  Committees  shall  make 
allocations  (based  on  foregoing  Resolution) 
of  total  budget  outlay  and  new  budget  au- 
thority to  each  standing  committee;  alloca- 
tion to  Appropriations  Committee  subdi- 
vided among  their  subcommittees,  and  each 
subdivision  divided  between  controllable  and 
all  other  amounts. 

Neither  House  nor  Senate  can  consider  any 
bill  providing  for  new  budget  authority,  or 
change  in  revenues  or  public  debt  during  fis- 
cal year,  until  concurrent  resolution  for  such 
year  has  been  agreed  to  or  until  June  1,  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year,  whichever  comes  first. 

Exceptions  to  above:  If  bUl  provides  new 
advance  spending  money,  e.g..  Social  Security 
trust  fund;  or  new  budget  authority  or  rev- 
enue change  to  take  place  after  fiscal  year 
to  which  resolution  applies.  In  Senate,  If 
committee  requests  waiver  through  Budget 
Committee,  which  has  10  days  to  recommend 
pro  or  con,  and  If  Senate  approves. 

Reports  accompanying  all  bills  or  resolu- 
tions from  committees  providing  new  budget 
authority  must  contain,  after  consultation 
with  COB,  comparison  with  most  recently 
agreed  to  concurrent  resolution;  projection, 
if  practicable  for  five  fiscal  years,  of  budget 
outlays  resulting  from  bill;  Impact  of  bill 
on  State-local  governments. 

COB  to  supply  up-to-date  comparison  of 
new  budget  authority,  changes  In  revenues, 
etc..  In  bills  enacted  by  Congress,  with  out- 
lays set  forth  In  most  recently  adopted  budget 
resolution. 

As  soon  as  practicable,  after  start  of  new 
fiscal  year,  COB  to  Issue  report  giving  pro- 
jections for  each  of  next  five  years  of  total 
new  budget  authority,  total  budget  outlays, 
revenues  by  source,  and  surplus  or  deficit. 

With  each  bill  providing  new  '  ndget  au- 
thority for  uncontrollable  outlays,  Appro- 
priations Committees  in  each  House  shall 
estimate  total  uncontrollable  outlays  under 
new  and  previous  budget  authority. 

By  August  1 — Budget  Committees  esti- 
mate total  outlay  during  next  fiscal  year  un- 
der budget  authority  not  provided  in  Ap- 
propriations acts. 

Not  later  than  5  days  before  August  re- 
cess, or  by  August  7 — All  bills  providing  new 
budget  authority  (other  than  supplemental, 
deficiency,  or  continuing  appropriations), 
or  new  tax  expenditures,  for  next  fiscal  year 
shall  be  enacted  Into  law. 

Not  later  than  3  days  before  August  re- 
cess, or  by  August  15— Budget  Committees 
shall  report  Second  Mandatory  Concurrent 
Budget  Resolution  for  next  fiscal  year,  which 
reaffirms  concurrent  resolution  most  recently 
agreed  to  or  revises  It  In  terms  of  subsequent 
congressional  action  and  latest  budget  and 
economic  developments. 

Not  later  than  3  days  after  end  of  August 
recess  (recess  to  be  cut  to  23  days)  or  not 
later  than  4  days  after  Labor  Day — Congress 
shall  complete  all  action  on  Second  Manda- 
tory Budget  Resolution. 

By  September  25 — Reconciliation  Bill  shall 
be  completed  by  Congress  containing  changes 
in  laws  made  necessary  by  revisions  under 
Second   Mandatory   Resolution. 

After  completion  of  above,  neither  House 
nor  Senate^ can  consider  any  bill,  amend- 
ment thereto,  or  conference  report  thereon, 
which  would  cause  total  new  budget  author- 


ity or  total  outlays  In  most  recent  concur- 
rent budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  to  be 
exceeded. 

Title  IV:  Controls  on  outlays,  backdoor 
spending  and  deadline  on  authorising  legis- 
lation. 

Sec.  401  (a)  Neither  House  not  Senate  can 
consider  bill  or  amendment  providing  new 
contract  or  borrowing  authority  (defined  in 
subsec.  (c)  (2)  (A)  at  (B) )  unless  such  au- 
thority Is  to  be  effective  for  any  fiscal  year 
only  to  extent  provided  in  Appropriations 
Acts. 

(b)  Neither  House  nor  Senate  can  consider 
bill  providing  new  mandatory  entitlement 
authority  (defined  In  subsec.  (c)  (2)  (C) ) 
which  becomes  effective  before  first  day  of 
fiscal  year  which  begins  during  calendar  year 
in  which  such  bill  is  reported.  Any  such  bill 
reported  by  Senate  or  House  committee  shall 
be  referred  to  Appropriations  Committee, 
which  must  report  with  recommendations 
within  10  days.  Same  referral  for  any  such 
amendment  agreed  to  In  House  or  Senate. 
Appropriations  Committee  In  each  House  can 
report  bill  referred  to  It  with  amendment 
which  limits  total  of  new  entitlement  au- 
thority. 

(c)  Defines  new  advance  spending  author- 
ity; advance  spending  authority,  including 
contract  or  borrowing  authority,  and  entitle- 
ment authority.  Does  not  include  loan  guar- 
antees. 

(d)  Exceptions: 

(1)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  do  not  apply 
to  new  advance  spending  authority  if  budget 
authority  for  outlays  resulting  from  new  ad- 
vance spending  is  derived  from  Social  Secu- 
rity Trust  fund  or  any  other  trust  fund  estab- 
lished before  enactment  of  Budget  Act.  which 
gets  a  substantial  portion  of  receipts  by  sep- 
arate taxes,  e.g..  Highway  Trust  fund,  or  any 
similar  trust  fund  established  by  law  after 
enactment  of  Budget  Act  which  acquires  90 
percent  or  more  of  receipts  by  separate  taxes. 

(2)  Shall  not  apply  to  new  advance  spend- 
ing authority  which  amends  or  extends  State 
and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1072. 

(3)  Shall  not  apply  to  new  advance  spend- 
ing authority  where  outlays  are  made  by 
mixed  ownership  or  wholly  owned  Oovem- 
ment  corporation  specifically  exempted  by 
law  from  compliance  with  provisions  of  the 
Act. 

Sec.  404  (a)  Expands  Jurisdiction  of  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  to  Include  all  pro- 
posed legislation  relating  to  rescissions  of  ap- 
propriations contained  In  appropriations  acts 
enacted  at  any  time;  amount  of  new  con- 
tract or  borrowing  authority  which  is  to  be 
effective  for  any  fiscal  year;  referral  of  all 
new  or  Increased  entitlement  authority  m 
bills  reported  out  of  other  committees  for 
possible  limitation  of  new  amount. 

Title  V:  Refers  to  Change  of  Fiscal  Year, 
and  transition  legislation  necessary  therefor. 

Title  VI:  Refers  to  President's  Budget, 
Amendment  of  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
1921.  President  shall  enumerate  estimates 
and  recommendations  as  to  six  basic  Items 
contained  In  Congressional  concurrent 
budget  resolution  of  this  Act;  existing  levels 
of  tax  expenditures;  comparison  of  total  esti- 
mated outlays  for  uncontroUables,  and  reve- 
nues for  last  completed  fiscal  year  as  made  In 
his  budget  and  actual  outlays  made  and  reve- 
nues received,  and  explanation  for  difference 
between  two  sets  of  figures. 

President's  budget  must  make  allowance 
for  additional  estimated  expenditures  and 
unanticipated  additional  uncontrollable  out- 
lays for  next  fiscal  year. 

Following  agencies  and  funds  no  longer 
excluded  from  inclusion  In  Budget  of  the 
United  States: 

Environmental  Financing  Authority;  Ex- 
port-Import Bank;  Federal  Financing  Bank; 
Rural  Electrification  and  Telephone  Revolv- 
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ing  Fund;  Rural  Telephone  Bank;  and  United 
States  Railway  Association. 

Title  vn:  Program  Review  and  Evaluation 
by  standing  conunlttees,  and  by  CcwaptroUer 
General.  One  form  of  evaluation  may  be  by 
pilot  testtag. 

Title  Vni:  Fiscal  and  Budgetary  Informa- 
tion and  Controls. 

Proposes  that  Comptroller  General,  In  co- 
operation with  SecreUry  of  the  Treasxiry. 
OMB  Director,  and  COB  Director,  develop 
standard  terminology,  etc.,  for  Federal  fiscal, 
budgetary,  and  program -related  data  and  In- 
formation; such  terminology  to  be  used  by 
all  executive  agencies  in  supplying  Congress 
such  information. 

Title  IX:  Miscellaneous  Provisions;  Effec- 
tive Dates. 

Title  X:  Appropriations  Reserves — ^Amend- 
ment to  Antldeflciency  Act  of  1950.  Retains 
authority  to  establish  reserves  for  contingen- 
cies, or  to  effect  savings  whenever  made  pos- 
sible by  changes  in  requirements  or  grater 
efficiency  of  operations.  Prohibits  use  of  re- 
serves ("impoundments")  for  fiscal  policy 
purposes  or  to  achieve  less  than  full  objec- 
tive and  scope  of  progranos  enacted  and 
fimded  by  Congress. 

Amendment  No.  1017:  Chiles-Roth.  Pro- 
vides for  open  hearings  and  meetings  of  the 
Committee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof  ex- 
cept when  matters  dealing  with  national  de- 
fense secrets  are  being  discussed  or  when 
matters  before  the  committee  would  hurt  an 
individual  if  made  public,  disclose  the  name 
of  an  Informer  or  law  enforcement  agent, 
deal  with  purely  Internal  staff  matters,  etc. 
Record  vote  of  majority  present  required  to 
close  meetings. 

Amendment  No.  1023:  Brock-Metcalf.  To 
call  upon  the  Budget  Cocomittees  of  both 
Houses  to  conduct  continuing  study  of  pro- 
posals for  improving  budgeting  procedures, 
and  to  report  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress.  To  facilitate  effort, 
Budget  Committees  are  authorized  to  create 
task  forces  of  experts  drawn  from  congres- 
sional and  executive  agencies. 

Amendment  No.  1024:  Chiles- Javits  et  al. 
Provides  for  an  annual  report  on  national 
goals  and  priorities  from  the  Director  and 
requires  much  more  detailed  information 
from  both  the  President  and  each  Individual 
agency  to  support  budget  requests. 

Amendment  No.  1028:  Kennedy-Pearson. 
The  new  Budget  Committee  set  up  by  the 
bill  will  be  a  major  Senate  committee.  Un- 
der Senate  rules.  Senators  are  limited  to 
serving  on  only  two  such  committees.  The 
reported  bill  contains  a  provision  exempting 
members  of  the  new  Budget  Committee  from 
this  major-commlttee  limitation  until  geth 
Congress  convenes  (January  1979),  avoiding 
forcing  Initial  members  to  give  up  one  ol 
their  present  two  major-committee  assign- 
ments. This  amendment  would  limit  the 
"grandfather"  clause  to  the  95th  Instead 
of  96th  Congress,  thus  allowing  exemption 
for  one  full  Congress  rather  than  two  as 
provided  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
passage  of  S.  1541,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974. 

Among  legislative  bodies  in  this  world, 
the  American  Congress  is  a  rare  species. 
It  actually  initiates  legislation;  it  actu- 
ally works  its  will  on  money  bills  for 
the  executive  agencies. 

We  tend  to  take  this  for  granted.  Un- 
fortunately, so  do  many  Americans,  no 
matter  what  their  background  in  terms 
of  education,  familiarity  with  Govern- 
ment, or  political  views. 

We  have  but  to  look  abroad  and  note 
how    feeble — comparatively    speaking — 


most  so-called  legislatures  are.  They  msiy 
indulge  in  fierce  and  even  elegant  de- 
bate. But  they  have  little  self -generating 
legislative  power.  For  the  most  part,  aU 
legislative  initiative — and  particularly 
with  respect  to  budget  matters — rests 
with  the  Cabinet  or  whatever  other  term 
is  used  to  describe  executive-administra- 
tive authority. 

And  here  I  am  speaking  of  the  democ- 
racies, with  true  representative  political 
institutions — not  the  nibberstamp  trav- 
esties that  posture  as  legislative  assem- 
blies in  totalitarian  countries. 

So  we  must  guard  and  treasure  our 
genuine  legislature.  Yet,  it  is  generally 
conceded  we  have  allowed  our  power  of 
the  purse  to  dribble  away  during  the 
many  years  of  crisis  government,  while 
executive  and  administrative  agencies 
have  grown  to  such  proportions. 

Congress  has  ducked  the  question  of 
regaining  control  too  long.  In  fact,  the 
argument  may  well  be  made  that  it  was 
President  Nixon's  attempts  to  control  ex- 
penditures last  year  by  impoimding 
funds — and  I  am  not  addressing  myself 
to  the  question  of  constitutionality  or 
even  propriety  at  this  point — ^whlch  fi- 
nally forced  us  to  bite  the  bullet. 

This  Budget  Act  represents  a  con- 
scious effort  to  restore  the  rightful 
power  of  Congress — to  revitalize  it — to 
adapt  it  to  the  world  we  live  in  today. 

An  enormous  amount  of  work  went 
into  its  drafting.  This  has  been  a  hasty, 
patchwork  affair.  The  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Budget  made  its  contribution  by 
restating  the  problem  and  suggesting 
needed  changes.  The  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  reported  out  the  first 
version  of  an  actual  bill.  Finally,  a  spe- 
cial staff  assembled  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee revised  that  bill  into  its  present 
form. 

I  think  this  unprecedentedly  lengthy 
and  careful  deliberation  indicates  how 
seriously  we  all  took  this  question  of 
budget  reform. 

I  would  comment,  parenthetically,  that 
the  Republican  Policy  Committee  and 
Conference  had  proposed  several  reforms 
in  more  general  terms  over  the  past  few 
years.  We  had  particularly  stated  our  de- 
sire that  the  authorization  process  be 
speeded  up.  Delay  on  authorization  bills 
was  causing  an  inordinate  slowdown  of 
the  appropriations  process.  It  has  become 
routine  that  appropriations  for  our  most 
vital  and  costly  programs  are  not  finally 
approved  until  the  fiscal  year  to  which 
they  apply  is  well  advanced.  In  some 
cases  it  is  already  half  over. 

On  February  5,  1974,  I  read  into  the 
record  a  Republican  Policy  Committee 
statement  endorsing  the  concept  of 
S.  1541. 

I  also  introduced  a  Sense  of  the  Senate 
Resolution  unanimously  approved  by  the 
Republican  Policy  Committee,  Senate 
Resolution  275,  proposing  that  author- 
ization measures  must  be  reported  out 
not  later  than  1  month  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fiscal  year  to  which  they 
apply. 

I  am  delighted,  therefore,  that  the  act 
sets  May  15  prior  to  the  new  fiscal  year 


as  the  cutoflf  date  for  reporting  author- 
izaticKis. 

All  of  us  recognize  that  despite  the 
heroic  work  dcme,  the  act  itself  is  imper- 
fect, and  will  have  to  be  revised  as  expe- 
rience demonstrates  the  need. 

But  it  is  a  sign  of  the  new  vigor  with 
which  Congress  views  its  power  and  re- 
sponsibilities. It  does  attempt  to  put 
"backdoor"  spending  once  more  within 
the  purview  of  our  regular  s«>propria- 
tions  process.  It  does  attempt  to  restore 
the  power  of  the  purse.  For  that  reason 
alone,  the  act  deserves  support  and 
psissage. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Recoed  a  letter  signed 
by  Senators  Tower,  Proxiore  and  me, 
together  with  the  letter  from  Uie  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  in  support  of  the 
amendment  proposed  by  us,  amendment 
No.  1050. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Deak  Coixeacxje:  We  expect  today  to  call 
up  an  amendment  to  S.  1541,  the  Budget 
Control  Act,  which  would  retain  the  present 
exemption  from  the  budget  for  the  Federal 
Financing  Bank. 

We  support  the  effwts  of  the  blU's  sponsors 
to  structure  the  budget  m  a  manner  which 
more  realistically  reflects  Federal  eipendl- 
t«ires  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  better 
budget  control.  We  believe,  however,  that 
Inclusion  in  the  budget  of  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank  would  be  counterproductive 
to  that  goal. 

Rather  than  a  program  agency,  the  Federal 
Financing  Bank  is  basically  a  conduit  at  the 
Treasury  Department  through  which  various 
agencies  could  market  program  obligations 
which  they  would  otherwise  market  them- 
selves. The  Treasury  Department  believes 
that  due  to  more  efficient  marketing  and 
better  marketabUlty  of  Treasury  obligations 
than  program  obligations,  the  government 
could  save  V2%  or  more  interest  on  agency 
borrowings  If  the  Bank  is  used.  In  many 
cases,  benefits  are  passed  on  directly  to  pro- 
gram participants. 

About  85%  of  these  obligations  are  fed- 
erally guaranteed  and  would  continue  to  be 
financed  outside  the  budget  under  S.  1541. 
However,  If  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  is 
Included  In  the  budget,  such  obligations  also 
would  be  Included  if  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank  purchased  them  in  order  to  substitute 
Its  more  efficient  obligations  In  the  securities 
market. 

Inclusion  of  these  sums  would  not  reflect 
government  expenditures,  because  the  Bank's 
outlays  would  be  financed  directly  by  bor- 
rowing from  the  public  rather  than  tax  re- 
ceipts. Yet,  so  much  money  Is  Involved  that 
the  agencies  making  the  decisions  virtually 
would  be  forced  to  continue  their  present 
inefficient  forms  of  marketing  rather  than 
using  the  Bank  and  thus  Increasing  budget 
totals. 

The  resvat  is  not  likely  to  be  greater  budget 
control,  but  Instead  more  expensive  programs 
to  meet  agricultural,  rural  and  urban  hous- 
ing, education,  smaU  business,  health,  trans- 
portation, and  other  pressing  needs. 

We  will  furnish  a  letter  from  Treasury 
Secretary  Shultz  which  supports  this  posi- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

John  Toyrtm.. 
John  SPAEKMAir. 
RoB^rr   TArr,   Jr. 
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SKCXETAKT  of  the  TKEASintT, 

WMhington,  D.C.,  March  14,  li  '4. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Ebvin,  Jr. 

Chairman,  Government  Operations  Con  mit' 
tee,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Ms.  Chaixman:  In  our  further  ri  view 
Oi  S.  1541,  we  find  one  provision  concei  rUng 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank,  created  b;  the 
Congress  on  December  29.  1973  (P.L  93- 
224  >,  which  would  effectively  negate  the  pur- 
pose of  that  recent  legislation. 

Specifically,  Section  606  of  S.  1541,  a  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Committee  on  ]  ules 
and  Administration  on  February  21.  974, 
would  repeal  a  number  of  provisions  oi  law 
which  exclude  certain  programs  and  t  ;en. 
cles.  including  the  Federal  Financing  I  ink. 
from  the  Federal  Budget  totals  and  lir  Ita- 
tions.  Inclusion  of  the  Federal  Flnai  :ing 
Bank  In  that  provision  misconstrues  th<  na- 
ture and  purpose  of  the  Bank,  which  con- 
ducts no  substantive  program  and  Is  desi  ned 
solely  to  coordinate  and  make  more  effii  lent 
borrowing  by  other  Government  age|  cles 
that  will  take  place  in  any  event.  The 
decision  on  appropriate  budgeting  treati  lent 
should  be  made  with  respect  to  the  lub- 
stantive  agencies,  not  with  respect  to  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank. 

I  sympathize  with  the  objective  of  8e<  ;lon 
606  to  provide  for  better  budget  contrc  .  If 
the  Congress  determines  that  certain  ub- 
stantlve  Federal  credit  programs  be  Incl  ded 
in  the  Budget,  this  can  and  would  be  as- 
sured by  Including  those  programs  In  the 
Budget.  This  objective  would  not  be  achl  ved 
by  including  the  Federal  Financing  Ban  :  In 
the  Budget.  The  Bank  is  simply  an  optl  nal 
financing  vehicle  to  consolidate  and  to  U  ever 
the  costs  of  market  borrowing  activities  for 
other  Federal  agencies.  The  Bank  is  aut  or- 
Ized  to  issue  its  own  securities  and  to  use 
the  proceeds  to  purchase  any  obligatior  is- 
sued, sold,  or  guaranteed  by  a  Fee  sral 
agency.  Such  purchases  by  the  Bank  w  uld 
not  affect  the  budget  treatment  of  the 
agency  operations.  That  is,  those  ageacles 
which  are  in  the  Budget  would  not  b«  re- 
moved from  the  Budget  by  using  the  Fin  inc 
Ing  Bank.  Nor  would  agencies  outside  the 
Budget  be  brought  into  the  Budget  si  iply 
because  their  obligations  were  finance  by 
the  Bank.  Thus  the  Federal  Financing  ]  ank 
Itself  would  have,  and  should  have,  no  <  Tect 
on  the  Federal  Budget  outlay  and  re  elpt 
totals  or  surplus  or  deficit  except,  of  co  rse, 
that  budget  savings  would  be  realized  >ver 
time  by  the  reduction  in  agency  flnar  :lng 
costs  made  possible  by  the  Bank. 

The  need  for  the  Federal  Financing  Auik 
arose  from  the  fact  that  over  the  3  sars 
Congress  provided  many  Federal  ci  id  it 
agencies  with  authority  to  conduct  thei  fi- 
nancing activities  independently.  The  r«  mIt 
has  been  a  proliferation  of  inefficient  (  lov- 
ernment-backed  obligations  in  the  mil  ket 
in  the  form  of  agency  issues,  sales,  or  g  lar- 
antees  of  securities. 
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To  a  considerable  extent,  such  agAicy 
financing  is  today  In  the  form  of  guaran  eed 
securities.  This  form  of  financing  is  oul  side 
the  Budget  today,  and  under  the  tern  i  of 
8. 1541  would  remain  outside  the  Bu<  get. 
Much  of  the  savings  made  possible  by  the 
Bank  would  arise  from  financing  such  g  lar 
anteed  obligations  through  the  Bank  In 
many  cases,  such  as  guaranteed  Fari  lers 
Home  notes,  public  housing  bonds,  und 
OSA  certificates,  the  Oovemment  i  self 
would  directly  realize  the  savings  in  int«  ■est 
costs  since  these  programs  Involve  di  ect 
Federal  interest  payments.  In  other  giuu  vx 
tee  programs,  such  as  Merchant  Ma  Ine 
bonds,  Amtrak  issues,  and  Washington  S  et 
ropolitan  Transit  Authority  bonds,  the  in- 
terest savings  would  benefit  the  guarani  sed 
borrowers  but  should  In  the  end  also  leai    to 


a  redxictlon  in  Federal  construction  or  op- 
erating subsidies  for  these  programs. 

If  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  were  to  be 
included  in  the  Budget  while  the  substan- 
tive guarantee  programs  themselves  remain 
excluded,  those  Federal  agencies  could  not 
find  it  practicable  to  use  the  Bank  to  finance 
guaranteed  securities.  The  net  effect  would 
be  that  most  agency  financing  activities 
would  continue  to  be  conducted  directly  in 
the  market  in  less  efficient  forms  and  at  sub- 
stantial additional  costs  to  the  programs 
being  financed  and  to  the  Federal  taxpayers. 

In  sum,  the  decision  as  to  appropriate 
budgeting  treatment  should  be  made  with 
respect  to  the  credit  programs  themselves, 
and  not  on  the  basis  of  whether  they  choose 
to  use  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  as  a  fi- 
nancing vehicle.  It  is  not  my  intention  here 
to  suggest  which  Federal  credit  programs 
should  be  In  the  Budget.  I  merely  wish  to 
point  out  the  overlapping,  and  therefore  self- 
defeating,  nature  of  Including  the  Federal 
Financing  Bank  in  Section  606. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  P.  Sirui,TZ. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  POSITION 
ON  VOTE 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
20,  the  Senate  voted  to  approve  amend- 
ment No.  1017  to  S.  1541,  the  congres- 
sional budgetary  reform  bill.  I  was  un- 
avoidably imable  to  be  present  at  the 
rollcall  on  this  amendment,  which  I 
was  a  cosponsor  of  and  which  was  ap- 
proved 55  to  26.  Had  I  been  present,  of 
course,  Mr.  President,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway).  The  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  as  follows : 

William  J.  Mulligan,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Wis- 
consin. 

John  L.  Buck,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  UB. 
marshal  for  the  middle  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Arthur  S.  Flem- 
ming,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Abraham  Weiss, 
of  Maryland,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate resume  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


SURELY,  MR.  PETERSEN,  YOU  HAVE 
BETTER  THINGS  TO  DO 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  the 
erosion  of  congressional  power  and  the 
accompanying  imbalance  in  what  was 
designed  to  be  a  Federal  Government  of 
coordinate  and  coequal  branches  did  not 
begin  with  the  Nixon  administration — 
with  the  impoundment  of  appropriated 
funds,  the  dismantlement  of  programs 
of  Federal  assistance,  the  design  for  a 
minl-super-Cabinet  or  the  frightening 
near-success  of  a  determined  effort  to 
undermine — if  not  destroy — the  consti- 
tutional checks  and  balances  that  have 
sustained  democratic  government  in  this 
land  for  almost  200  years. 

The  eating  away  at  the  capacity  of  the 
Congress  to  effectively  represent  the  peo- 
ple has,  for  the  most  part,  been  as  silent, 
as  long-lived  and  sis  constant — and,  tak- 
en in  each  instance,  as  seemingly  Insig- 
nificant— as  the  carrying  away  of  a  few 
grains  of  sand  in  a  single  wave  in  the 
infinite  wash  of  wave  after  wave  re- 
ceding from  a  shoreline. 

And.  so  long  as  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  its  reactions  to  incursions 
into  jurisdiction  are  manifested  in  mo- 
mentary, piecemeal  and  imrelated  re- 
sponses, we  will  have  no  more  success  in 
checking  the  erosion  of  congressional 
power  than  if  we  sought  to  save  that 
shoreline  with  a  shovelful  of  sand. 

Anti-impoimdment  legislation,  for  ex- 
ample, and  the  enforcement  of  congres- 
sional subpenas  for  information,  while 
appropriate — again,  in  each  instance — to 
meet  two  recent  challenges  to  congres- 
sional authority,  could  not  go  far  to  re- 
store the  balance  of  powers  lost  over 
the  years. 

It  is  past  time  for  the  Congress  to  put 
Its  coequal  branches  on  notice  that  we 
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have  found  our  voice  agsdn  and  that  we 
object  to  either  the  courts  or  the  execu- 
tive assuming  it  Is  better  able  to  make  a 
legislative  decision  than  are  we.  It  is 
time  to  halt  the  unfortunate  trend  that 
finds  powers — constitutionally  com- 
mitted to  the  legislature — being  exer- 
cised in  the  chambers  of  our  courts  and 
the  conference  rooms  of  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

Whether  the  decision  is  to  c<Mnmit  this 
Nation  to  a  war  in  some  remote  comer 
of  the  world  or  to  terminate  a  commit- 
ment to  cleaner  water  or  better  housing 
here  at  home,  that  determination  prop- 
erly rests  with  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people — the  Congress  of  the 
United  States — to  whwn  the  Constitu- 
tion grants  the  power  to  legislate  a  deci- 
sion, in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the 
people. 

To  regain  smd  maintain  the  independ- 
ence, power  and  integrity  of  legislative 
action,  the  Congress  must,  first,  recog- 
nize the  destructive  cumulative  impact  of 
Isolated  acts  of  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches  which  threaten  that  independ- 
ence, power  and  integrity.  Second,  we 
must  act — ^as  a  body — to  respond  to  any 
exercise  of  our  jurisdiction  by  another 
with  sufficient  forcefulness  to  gain,  not 
only  the  attention,  but  the  respect  and 
accommodation,  sus  well,  of  those  who 
would  challenge  the  rightful  role  of  the 
Congress. 

I  am  prompted  to  make  these  remarks 
by  a  matter  which  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention In  my  capacity  as  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations — ^the  committee  chartered 
by  the  Congress — 

To  make  a  continuing  study — of  the  Con- 
gress— with  a  view  toward  strengthening 
Congress,  .  .  .  improving  Its  relationships 
with  other  branches  of  the  United  States 
Government,  and  enabling  It  better  to  meet 
Its  responslbUities  under  the  Constitution. 

For  the  i>ast  3  years,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee has  monitored  and  studied  the 
access  to  and  use  of  the  courts  as  a 
mechanism  for  the  implementation  and 
enforcement — and  the  restriction — of 
congressional  powers  and  prerogatives. 
At  the  present  time,  there  are  more 
than  50  cases  pending  in  the  Federal 
court  system  which  involve  Members  of 
Congress  as  parties  or  which  involve 
issues  of  particular  interest  and  import 
to  the  Congress.  There  are.  in  addition, 
more  than  60  CEises  pending  involving 
the  impoundment  issue  and  in  a  number 
of  these  cases  Members  are  acting  as 
parties-plaintiffs. 

In  connection  with  one  of  these  im- 
poundment cases,  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  in  charge  of  the  Criminal  Divi- 
sion, Henry  Petersen,  recently  informed 
a  Member  of  the  other  body  that  a 
criminal  investigation  had  been  initiated 
to  determine  whether  a  member  of  his 
staff  had  violated  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 205  of  the  criminal  code,  title  18. 
United  States  Code.  The  pertinent  lan- 
guage of  that  section  makes  it  a  crime, 
pimishable  by  a  maximum  fine  of  $10,000 
and  prison  term  of  2  years,  for  "an  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  in  the  legis- 
lative branch"  to  act  "as  agent  or  attor- 


ney for  prosecuting  any  claim  against 
the  United  States." 

The  staff  person,  who  is  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Petersen's  investigation,  is  an  at- 
torney, fully  quaUfled  and  registered  to 
practice  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  He 
is  the  legislative  assistant  of  the  Member, 
who,  along  with  five  townships  in  his 
congressional  district,  is  plsdntifl  in  the 
impoundment  lawsuit.  The  legislative  as- 
sistant is  the  attorney  of  record  in  the 
case. 

I  am  told  that  the  suit  alleges  that  the 
actions  of  the  defendants — ^Housing  Sec- 
retary Ljom  and  OMB  Director  Ash — 
nullified  the  Member's  vote  and  substan- 
tially affected  his  ability  to  represent  his 
constituents  and  that  the  court  action 
was  initiated  by  the  staff  assisant  at 
the  specific  direction  of  the  Member- 
employer  as  one  of  his  staff  duties.  The 
mandamus  siction  seeks  only  to  compel 
the  defendants  to  comply  with  Federal 
law  by  implementing  a  Federal  program 
authorized  by  the  Congress  and  disburs- 
ing funds  specifically  appropriated  for 
that  program  by  the  Congress. 

The  statutory  language  excludes  frcan 
the  ambit  of  section  205  acts  which  are 
"in  the  proper  discharge  ...  of  the  em- 
ployee's .  .  .  official  duties.  Thus,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Justice  Department,  at 
least  initially,  all  of  the  opinion  that  the 
"official  duties"  of  a  congressional  staff 
assistant  do  not  encompass  the  duties 
undertaken  by  this  young  attorney  on 
behalf  of  his  congressional  employer — 
even  though  such  duties  were  assigned  to 
him  solely  because  of  his  position  as  a 
member  of  the  staff  and  no  additional 
compensation  was  given  him  because  of 
the  additional  task. 

As  Members  of  Congress,  we  each  re- 
ceive funds  for  the  hiring  of  staff  to 
assist  us  in  the  representation  of  our  con- 
stituencies. The  staff  does  not  operate 
within  the  framework  of  bureaucratized 
"job  descriptions,"  but  performs  assign- 
ments and  tasks  for  their  employers  in 
accordance  with  the  Senator's  or  Repre- 
sentative's directions,  which  are  based 
on  a  determination  of  how  best  to  appor- 
tion available  manpower  and  fimds  to 
respond  to  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the 
State  or  district  represented. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  need  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  tell  me  what  the  "official 
duties"  of  any  member  of  my  staff  should 
or  must  be.  I  do  not  have  any  "plumbers" 
on  my  staff;  they  are  all  engaged  in  the 
business  of  the  Congress.  If  there  is  a 
need  for  definitions  of  congressional  staff 
positions — and  no  such  need  has  ever 
been  shown  to  my  knowledge — ^neither 
the  Executive  nor  the  courts  need  worry 
about  writing  them.  The  Congress  would 
have  the  responsibility  and  the  only 
capability  to  do  so. 

It  is  equally  true,  that  the  Congress 
does  not  need  the  Justice  Department  to 
interpret  for  it  the  legislative  Intent  of 
a  law,  for  which  a  detailed  legislative 
history  is  recorded  in  the  official  docu- 
ments of  the  Congress. 

The  bill  from  which  section  205  was 
taken  was  the  product  of  more  than  3 
years  of  study  by  a  House  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee chaired  by  the  chairman  of 


the  full  committee,  former  Representa- 
tive Celler.  One  main  thrust  of  that  bin 
was  described  to  be  "to  strengthen,  re- 
vise, and  simplify  existing  Federal  con- 
flict-of-interest laws,"  some  of  which 
dated  back  to  the  early  1870's. 

In  accord  with  that  "conflicts"  pur- 
pose, section  205  sought  only  to  preclude 
an  employee's  "peddling"  of  actual  or 
supposed  influence,  gained  from  his  posi- 
tion of  employment,  in  the  private  repre- 
sentation of  others  in  claims  against  the 
Government. 

No  one  of  these  elements  is  present  in 
the  instant  situation. 

Is  it  a  felony — for  that  would  be  the 
charge  against  this  staff  assistant — for  a 
congressional  staff  assistant,  acting  in  his 
or  her  official  capacity,  to  assist  the 
Member  of  Congress  employing  the  as- 
sistant in  a  matter  which  is  within  the 
Member's  representative  responsibilities 
to  the  constituency  he  is  elected  to  serve? 

It  seems  apparent  that  in  the  present 
situation  there  is  no  unofficial  or  private 
representation,  there  is  no  private  gain, 
there  is  no  "influence  peddling"  and  there 
is  no  conflict  of  interest.  This  Member, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  staff  attorney,  is 
merely  asking  the  court  to  require  com- 
pliance by  the  executive  branch  with  the 
constitutional  duty  placed  upon  that 
branch  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully 
executed.  If  anything,  there  is  a  mutual- 
ity of  interest  amongst  all  the  parties  in- 
volved, be  they  plaintiffs  or  defendants 
or  the  general  public.  Is  it  now  to  be  a 
felony  to  ask.  in  this  administration,  for 
compliance  with  the  Constitution  by 
those  charged  with  implementing  the 
laws  passed  by  the  Congress?  It  would 
seem  to  require  a  complete  prostitution 
of  the  language  and  the  intent  of  the 
statute  to  find  it  applicable  to  such  a 
situation. 

If  the  incipient  action  of  Mr.  Petersen 
does  not  rise  to  the  level  of  intimidation, 
it  smells  sourly  of  harassment  and  reeks 
to  high  heaven  of  poor  judgment. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  there  is 
no  "House  counsel"  for  the  Congress,  no 
Attorney  General  for  the  legislative 
branch.  If  a  Member  of  Congress,  a  com- 
mittee or  any  representative  of  congres- 
sional interests  wants  to  enforce  or  pro- 
tect those  interests  in  the  courts — if  we 
are  to  follow  the  interpretation  of  this 
conflicts-of-interest  statute  urged  upon 
us  by  Mr.  Petersen — legal  counsel  would 
have  to  be  obtained  from  outside  the 
Congress.  Obviously,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment is  not  going  to  represent  the  Con- 
gress in  an  impoundment  action  against 
officers  of  the  executive.  So,  too,  few 
Members  of  the  Congress  can  afford  the 
fees  for  counsel  that  would  result  from 
such  involved  and  protracted  litigation, 
nor  should  they  be  asked  to  personally 
fund  such  suits  brought  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 

The  alternatives — such  as  asking  a 
law  firm  to  accept  the  Congress  as  a  "pro 
bono"  client  or  having  a  congressional 
party  join  with  a  public  interest  lawyer 
in  a  lawsuit,  when  both  may  also  be  en- 
gaged in  "lobbying"  activities  before  the 
Congress — have  the  potential  for  raising 
very  real  questions  of  conflicts  of  Interest. 

Unless  and  imtil  the  Congress  deter- 
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mines  that  it  Is  appropriate  to  onsider 
the  establishment  of  some  form  f  coun- 
sel for  the  Congress,  a  Member,  i  smmlt- 
tee  or  o£Bcer  must  be  able  to  ium  to 
the  resources  of  legal  expertise  on  the 
congressional  payroll.  Would  It  n  ike  any 
sense — especially  to  the  taxpaye  s  being 
asked  to  underwrite  the  expenses  —to  re- 
quire, for  example,  the  Ervin  co  imlttee 
to  retain  outside  counsel  to  enl  irce  its 
subpenas  for  information  rela  ing  to 
Watergate,  when  its  staff  atton  sys  are 
among  the  ablest  lawyers  avails  tie  and 
are  certainly  the  most  knowl<  Igeable 
about  the  issues  involved  in  th  t  legal 
action? 

If  the  langauge  of  this  statutt  y  pro- 
vision is  subject  to  the  interpretalon  be- 
ing suggested   by   the  Justice  depart- 
ment— which  I  do  not  accept — tflen  the 
Congress  should  and  must  act  tolfcorrect 
it.  If  this  is  no  more  than  an  vmwifee  and 
poUUcally  motivated  gambit  by  tie  Jus 
tlce    Department,    then    the    Congress 
should  and  must  let  the  Executlvl 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  legislative 
of  this  Oovemment.  We  should  p 
on  notice  that  the  erosion  of 
sional  power  has  stopped.  If  t. 
picking  a  fight,  then — so  long  as  t: 
gressional  parties  involved  are  w, 
they  should  be  advised  that  the 
got  one. 

As  a  reasonable  man,  however,  I 
first  suggest  to  Mr.  Petersen  a 
lawyers  in  the  criminal  division, 
you  have  better  things  to  do." 


ould 
his 

ely. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINI  3S 


The  routine  morning  bxisiness 
acted  during  the  day  is  printed  h 
unanimous  consent. 


rans- 
re  by 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    E3  ECU 
TTVE  DEPARTMENTS,  ETC 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allkn)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  w<  -e  re- 
ferred as  indicated  : 

IUpobt  oh  National  Forests  RErosxa   ation 

Needs 

!      A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secret  ry  of 

Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 

report    on    National    forests    reforei  atlon 

needs,  as  of  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1973  (with 

an  accompanying  report).  Beferred     o  the 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forest  7. 

Repokts  of  Dkpaktment  of  Dxfem  e 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secret  ry  of 
Defense,  Installations  and  LoglsUcs,  rans- 
mlttlng,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  Inde- 
pendent research  and  development  ai  i  bid 
proposal  costs  for  fiscal  year  1973  (wl  h  an 
accompanying  report).  Beferred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secret  ry  of 
Defense.  InstaUatlons  and  Logistics,  rans- 
mlttlng,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  Inde- 
pendent research  and  development  ai  d  bid 
and  proposal  costs  incurred  by  majcx-  d  ifense 
contractors  In  the  years  1972  and  1973  (with 
an  accompanying  report).  Referred  s  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
PxoposKD  LxcisLATioir  BT  Oknzhal  Si  ;vtces 
AoimmTKATioif 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  O  neral 
Services  Administration,  transmitting  i  draft 
o£  proposed  legislation  to  amend  th«  pro- 
visions of  title  m  of  the  Federal  Clv  1  De- 
fense Act  of  1950.  as  amended  (with  1  a  ac- 
companying paper).  Referred  to  the  IJom- 
mlttee  on  Armed  Services. 


Repobt  of  Export-Impost  Bank  op  Uniteo 

States 
A  letter  from  the  First  Vice  President  and 
vice  Chairman.  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  the  actions  talcen  by  the  Bank 
during  the  quarter  ended  December  31,  1973 
(with  an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

Report  op  IhrrERSTATE  Commerce 
Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  dealing  with  the  oper- 
ations of  the  National  Rail  Passenger  Cor- 
poration dated  March  15,  1974  (with  an  ac- 
companying report).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Reports  op  Comptrolxer  Oenerai, 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  examination  of  finan- 
cial statements  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing  Fund  for  fiscal  years  1972  and 
1973.  dated  March  19,  1974  (with  an  accom- 
panying report ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  examination  of  financial 
statements  of  the  Federal  Prison  Industries, 
Inc.,  fiscal  year  1973.  Department  of  Justice, 
dated  March  19,  1974  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  of  Federal  Trade  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  an  evaluation  of  the  mandatory 
petroletun  allocation  program,  January  16- 
February  28,  1974,  dated  March  15,  1974 
(with  an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Wnj)  AND  Scenic  Rivers 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  study  of  the 
segment  of  th©  Allegheny  River  from  its 
mouth  to  the  town  of  East  Brady,  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  potential  addition  to  the  National 
WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  System.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Proposed  Amendment  to  Concession 
Contract 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
a  proposed  amendment  to  a  concession  con- 
tract of  the  Acadia  Corp.  In  the  Acadia  Na- 
tional Park,  Maine  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Rxnxs  OF  Bankhuptct  Proceddrk 

A  letter  from  th©  Chief  Justice  of  th© 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
RiUes  of  Bankruptcy  Procedure  (with  accom- 
panying papers) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  th©  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Thiro  Prefixence  and  Sixth 
Preference  Classification  for  Certain 
Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Natiu-alization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  re- 
ports on  third  preference  and  sixth  prefer- 
ence classification  tor  certam  aliens  (wltb 
accompanying  papers).  Beferred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Proposed  Legislation  of  Aoministxatite 
Office  of  U^S.  Courts 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  propoeed  legislation  to  authorize  two  ad- 
ditional judgeships  for  th©  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  th©  Judiciary. 


A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  th©  VS.  Courts,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Jury 
Selection  and  Service  Act  of  1968.  as  amended, 
by  revising  the  section  on  fees  of  Jurors  (with 
accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  IMrector,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional permanent  district  Judgeship  in  I>uerto 
Rico  (with  an  accompanymg  paper) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Proposed  Legislation  of  the  Department  op 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  to  provide  for  a  research,  development, 
and  evaluation  program  to  be  known  as  "Fol- 
low Through"  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
and  testing  various  approaches  to  the  edu- 
cation of  children  from  low-Income  families 
In  kindergarten  and  early  elementary  grades 
who  were  previously  enrolled  In  Headstart 
of  similar  preschool  programs  (with  accom- 
panying papers).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Prospectus  for  Proposed  Lease 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  transmitting  a  pros- 
pectus which  proposes  the  acquisition  of 
space,  under  a  lease  agreement  In  a  building 
to  be  constructed  In  Columbia,  S.C.  (with 
accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

Proposed  Legislation   op  Veterans' 
Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Veterans' 
Administration,  transmittmg  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  modify  the  pension 
program  for  veterans  of  the  Mexican  border 
period.  World  War  I,  World  War  II,  the 
Korean  conflict  or  the  Vietnam  era,  and  their 
widows  and  children  (with  accompanying 
papers) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  : 
A  resolutk>n  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  9tat©  of  Georgia.  Beferred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welf  atv : 

[General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Georgia] 
A  Resolution 

Requesting  the  President  and  the  Congress 
to  participate  in  the  fight  against  diseases  of 
th©  eye;  and  for  other  piuposes. 

Whereas,  countless  citizens  of  this  State 
and  of  the  United  SUtes  are  afflicted  in  each 
year  by  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  especially 
the  disease  Toxoplasmosis;  and 

Whereas,  the  causes  of  almost  all  diseases 
of  the  eye  are  unknown  to  science,  causing 
Incorrect  diagnoses  and  leading  toward  a 
lack  of  proper  treatment  which  in  tiun  may 
facilitate  blindness  and  even  mental  retarda- 
tion; and 

Whereas,  It  Is  more  feasible  to  appropriate 
money  for  research  to  prevent  blindness  than 
to  appropriate  money  to  provide  tot  the  blind 
whose  sight  might  have  l)een  saved  through 
research;  and 

Whereas,  even  when  funds  are  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  for  this  vital  research  into 
the  causes  and  cures  of  eye  diseases  they  are 
often  impounded  or  vetoed  by  the  President 
for  reasons  which  are  not  related  to  the  cry- 
ing need  for  eye  research;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  absolutely  imperative  that 
research  Into  diseases  of  the  eyes  be  con- 
tinued and  expanded  in  the  most  rapid  and 
most  thorough  fashion  possible. 
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Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Georgia  that  this  body  re- 
spectfully requests  the  President  and  th© 
Congress  to  Immediately  act  for  the  support 
and  expansion  of  research  Into  the  causes 
and  cures  of  eye  diseases,  and  particularly 
of  the  eye  disease  Toxoplasmosis. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Congress 
is  urgently  requested  to  appropriate  funds 
to  the  National  Eye  Institute  to  enable  such 
research   to  be  conducted. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  is  authorized  and  directed  to  trans- 
mit an  appropriate  copy  of  this  Resolution 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States;  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Governors  of  the  states  of 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina.  Florida,  Ala- 
bama, Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and 
Texas;  to  the  Director  of  the  National  Eye 
Institute;  to  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Howard 
"Bo"  Callaway;  to  Undersecretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Phil  Campbell;  and  to  the  members  of 
the  Georgia  Congressional  Delegation. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  Senator  Herman 
Talmadge  and  Congressman  Bo  Glnn  are  re- 
spectfully requested  to  read  this  Resolution 
to  their  respective  Houses  and,  thereafter,  to 
insert  this  Resolution  into  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Governors 
and  Legislators  of  our  sister  states  are  urged 
to  Join  with  \is  in  our  urgent  request  for 
action  to  find  the  causes  and  cures  of  diseases 
of  the  eye. 

In  Senate  read  and  adopted  February  II, 
1974. 

In  House  read  and  adopted  February  8, 
1974. 

Resolutions  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth   of  Massachusetts.   Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
Resolutions   Memorializing   the   Congress 

OF  the  United  States  To  Call  a  Consti- 
tutional Convention  for  the  Purpose  of 

Proposing  an  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
■   tution  of  the  United  States  Relating  to 

the   Use   of   I»ublic    F'unds   for   Secular 

Education 

Whereas,  The  General  Court  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  believes  that 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  wlU  permit  the  several  states 
to  use  more  direct  methods  of  financing  sec- 
ular education  of  chUdren  In  nonpublic  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  and  that 
Legislatures  of  the  several  states  will  pass 
resolutions  applying  to  the  Congress  to  call 
a  convention  for  the  purposes  of  proposmg 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  regarding  financing  secular 
education  of  children;  and 

Whereas,  Article  V  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  grants  to  the  states  the 
right  to  initiate  constitutional  change  by 
applications  from  the  Legislatures  of  two 
thirds  of  the  several  states  to  the  Congress, 
calimg  for  a  Constitutional  Convention;  and 

Whereas,  The  General  Court  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  believes  It  to 
b©  in  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  th© 
United  States  that  such  an  amendment  be 
adopted;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  respect- 
fully applies  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  call  a  Constitutional  Convention 
(or  the  sole  and  exclusive  purpose  of  pro- 
posmg the  following  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States: 

ARTICLE 

Section  1.  Nothing  In  this  Constitution 
shall  prohibit  the  United  States  or  any  state 
or  any  political  subdivision  of  any  state  from 
the  expenditure  of  public  funds  for  the  sup- 
port of  secular  education  of  children  in  non- 
public elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
Provided,  however,  no  such  expenditure  of 
public  funds  shall  be  made  for  such  purpose 


where  the  nonpublic  elementary  or  secondary 
school  discrimtaates  to  its  admission  policies 
on  the  basis  of  race,  creed,  color  or  place  of 
national  origin  or  In  the  conduct  of  Its  in- 
struction on  the  basis  of  race,  color  or  place 
of  national  origin. 

Section  2.  This  Article  shall  be  imperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  L«g- 
Lslatures  of  three  fourths  of  the  several  states 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  sub- 
mission to  the  states.";  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  if  the  Congress  shall  have 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
identical  with  that  contained  in  these  reso- 
lutions prior  to  June  the  first,  ntoeteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four,  this  application  for  a 
convention  shall  no  longer  be  of  any  force 
or  effect;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  application  shall  con- 
stitute a  continuing  application  for  such 
convention  pursuant  to  Article  V  until  the 
Legislatures  of  two  thirds  of  the  states  shall 
have  made  like  ^plications  and  such  con- 
vention shall  have  been  called  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  unless  previously 
rescinded  by  the  General  Court  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
t>e  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives,  adopted,  Febru- 
ary 26,  1974. 

Senate,  adopted  in  concurrence,  March  4. 
1974. 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Montana.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 

[Montana  State  Senate] 
A  Resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State 

op  Montana  Requestinc  Housing  and  Re- 
lated Care  Facilities  for  the  Elderly 

Whereas,  we  have  carefully  studied  the 
President's  housing  message  of  September 
19,  1973.  and 

Whereas,  our  dedication  to  the  purposes  of 
this  organization  requires  that  we  formulate 
and  communicate  our  views  and  positions 
vls-a-vls  Federal  housing  policies  and  pro- 
g^rams  as  they  relate  to  the  housing  and  re- 
lated needs  of  the  low-moderate  Income 
elderly. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  Montana: 

That  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana representing  housing  and  related  care 
facilities  for  the  elderly,  makes  known  Its 
views  and  urges  actions  as  follows: 

1.  The  proposal  for  direct  housing  assis- 
tance payments  to  lower  Income  Individuals 
and  families  has  merit  and  we  particularly 
approve  the  President's  stated  Intention  of 
Initially  implementing  this  program  to  as- 
sist the  lower  Income  elderly.  However,  we 
support  fully  funding  and  Implementation 
of  the  direct  housing  assistance  payment 
plan  for  the  elderly  immediately  rather  than 
delaying  It  untU  1975. 

2.  We  join  with  all  other  knowledgeabe 
authorities  In  giving  stated  recognition  to 
the  fact  that  the  bousing  and  related  needs 
of  the  elderly  are  complex  and  manifold  and, 
therefore,  no  single  program  can  meet  the 
needs  of  aU  of  the  low-moderate  tocome  el- 
derly .  .  .  since  there  are  various  groups  of 
the  elderly,  each  of  which  has  sp^lfic  and 
unique  needs.  For  example,  an  elderly  couple 
In  their  early-to-mld  sixties  who  enjoy  good 
health  and  moderate  income  obviously  do 
not  have  the  same  needs  as  single  and  wi- 
dowed females  In  their  late  seventies  and  who 
often  have  incomes  barely  at  subsistence 
level.  Stated  more  simply,  the  most  needful 
group  of  the  elderly  need  not  only  housing 
but  the  security,  companionship  and  inde- 
pendence that  can  only  be  provided  by  spe- 
cialized bousing  and  related  care  facilities. 


3.  These  specialized  facilities  represented 
are  effectively  responding  to  the  special  hous- 
ing and  related  needs  of  that  segment  of  our 
elderly  population  for  whom  a  direct  hous- 
tog  assistance  payment  would  not  solve 
their  needs  and  desires  for  physical,  emo- 
tional and  financial  security  combtoed  with 
the  need  and  desire  for  companionship,  social 
recreational  and  constructive  activity  in  a 
non-lnstitutiona!  atmosphere  which  en- 
hances dignity  and  Independence. 

4.  By  far  the  most  successful  and  econom- 
ical Federal  housing  assistance  program  for 
the  elderly  was  the  Section  202  senior  hous- 
ing loan  program. 

5.  The  benefits  of  202  type  housing  to  a 
community  have  had  profound  Impact  in  up- 
grading neighborhoods  and  in  providing  a 
ready  talent  pool  to  staff  volunteer  com< 
munlty  programs. 

6.  We  strongly  recommend  re-institution  of 
the  202  type  approach  as  a  primary  vehicle 
for  housing  the  elderly.  Furthermore,  we 
heartily  recommend  that  a  re-instituted  202 
type  program  be  made  even  more  flexible 
than  the  old  program,  in  the  sense  of  allow- 
ing for  a  broad  spectrum  of  devices  for  meet- 
ing the  total  needs — housing,  health,  social, 
recreational,  nutritional — of  our  aging  people. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Montana  to  the 
Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  President  of 
the  United  States,  Honorable  Gerald  Ford, 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  Honor- 
able Mike  Mansfield.  Majority  Floor  Leader 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  Honorable  Lee 
Metcalf,  United  States  Senate,  Congressman 
Richard  S.  Shoup,  House  of  Representatives, 
Congressman  John  W.  Melcher,  House  of 
Representatives. 

Signed  this  1st  day  of  March,  1974. 
A  jotot  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

[State  of  New  Mexico] 
A    Joint  Memorial  Requesting  the  Presi- 
dent   OF  THE  UNrrED  STATES  TO  APPOINT  AND 
THE  SENATE  TO  CONFIRM  THE  APPOINTMENT 

OF  Ernest  L.  Lovato  to  the  Commission 
ON  Civil  Rights 

Whereas,  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
was  created  to  the  executive  branch  erf  the 
United  States  government  to  tovestigate 
complaints  alleging  that  citizens  are  being 
deprived  of  their  right  to  vote  by  reason  of 
their  race,  color,  religion  or  national  origin, 
or  by  reason  of  fraudulent  practices;  to  ap- 
praise federal  laws  and  policies  with  respect 
to  equal  protection  of  the  laws  and  to  serve 
as  a  national  clearinghouse  for  Information 
in  respect  to  denials  of  equal  protection  of 
the  laws;  and 

Whereas,  no  member  has  ever  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  commission  representing  the 
interests  of  the  American  Indian,  and  a  va- 
cancy to  the  membership  exists;  and 

Whereas,  Ernest  L.  Lovato  is  a  member  of 
the  Santo  Domingo  Indian  Pueblo  and  is  the 
secretary  and  executive  director  of  commu- 
nications for  the  All  Indian  Pueblo  Council 
and  has  experience  with  and  an  understand- 
tog  of  Indian  problems; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  requested 
to  appoint  Ernest  L.  Lovato  as  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
and  the  Unit-id  States  Senate  Is  requested 
to  confirm  such  appototment;   and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  to  each  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 


House  Joint  Memorial 
Introduced  by  All  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  Unanimously  passed  by 
House,  and  was  passed  by  the  entire  Senate 
(HJM#2). 
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Requestlng  President  Richard  M.  ilxon  to 
appoint  Mr.  Earnest  L.  Lovato,  to  )he  U.S. 
C<MnxnlB8lon  oa  Civil  Rights  mei  tbershlp 
(Immedlato  actlMi) . 

There  Is  an  urgent  and  a  deflnlt4 
have  Plrst  American  Indian  Reprei  mtatlon 
on  the  U.S.  Presidents  Commlsslonlon  Civil 
Rights. 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  R^hts  was 
established  by  Congress  under 
Rights  Act  of  1957  as  part  of  the 
branch,  it  is  an  independent,  blpartftan,  fact 
finding  agency,  authorized  to  subnil  reports 
of  Its  activities,  findings  and  recoi  inenda- 
tlons  to  the  President  and  the  Con(  -ess 

Presently   there  are    (6   members 
Commission:  4  Anglos,  1  Black,  1 
American  and  no  First  American  Inllan. 

Since  the  establishment  of  t^s  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  there  has  never 
Indian  represented,  and  yet,  the  proSems,  is- 
sues, affecting  the  National  Indiana  are  very 
serious  and  important. 

There  has  been  one  previous  vt^ancy  in 
the  Commission  as  a  result  of  resig  ation  of 
Reverend  Father  Theodore  Hesbu  gh,  and 
presently  there  existed  another  k^acancy, 
which  Mr.  Maurice  Mitchell  resigned  recently. 

Therefore,  the  President  and  t: 
Congressmen  and  Senators  need 
courage,  support  and  recommend 
li.  Lovato,  FuU-Blooded  American 
Pueblo  Indian  from  Santo  Domln 
New  Mexico  be  appointed  to  thi 
States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 
Mr.  EIrnest  L.  Lovato  received  s 
dorsements  from  the  entire  New  Mi 
gresslonal  delegations,  the  Sena 
Abourezk,  Chairman,  Senate  Su 
on  IndUn  Affairs,  the  NCAI-Nati< 
gress  of  American  Indians,  the 
Pueblo  Council,  Inc.,  State  of  Ne 
the  Northwest  Coast  Tribes,  State 
Ington,  the  Navajo  Nation,  Cha 
McDonald,  the  Human  Rights  Coj 
the  Chairman,  NTCA-Robert  Lewli 
Tribal  Chairman's  Association 
Franklin,  Fwmer  Assistant  Secre 
Interior  for  Indian  Affairs,  plus^any  in 
terested  National  organizations,  individual 
Indians  and  Non-Indians  alike.  211  passed 
letters  of  endorsements  were  se^t  to  the 
White  House  Office  of  the  President,  the  Ad- 
ministrative aides  to  the  President,  John 
Vlckerman,  Jerry  Jones  and  others 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  frotestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Tennes- 
see, opposing  the  removal  of  the  t^  deduct- 
ible status  of  contributions  to  cbv^hes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  vlterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  George  E.  Smith  loBt  7142, 
San  Clemente.  Calif.,  relating  to  |be  Canal 
Zone.  Referred  to  the  Committee  q|i  Foreign 
Relations 
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A   resolution   adopted   by   the 
American  Council.  Rochester,  N.TJ 
to  the  seizure  of   Lithuania  by 
Union.  Referred  to  the  Commit 
elgn  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Cou 
County  of  Maul.  Hawaii,  praying  fi 
actment  of  legislation  providing  f( 
tabllshment  of  the  Kalaupapa  Nat 
torlc  Site.  Island  of  Molokal.  Hs 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
lar  Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Coo^nittee  on 
Industry  and  Business.  43d  Legli^tlve  As- 
sembly. Bute  of  North  DakoU,  pftiylng  for 
the  preservation  of  workmen's  coo&ensatlon 
systems  of  the  States.  Referred  tolhe  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  WelfBv. 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senatelreported 
that  on  today,  March  21,  1974i  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  tbe  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  b^: 


S.  1615.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  August  F. 
Walz: 

S.  1673.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Zo- 
slma  Telebanco  Van  Zanten; 

S.  lS6a.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Georglna 
Henrietta  Harris; 

S.  1922.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert  J. 
Martin:  and 

S.  2315.  An  act  to  amend  the  minimum 
limits  of  compensation  of  Senate  committee 
employees  and  to  amend  the  indicia  require- 
ments on  franked  mall,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  240.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Wanda 
Martens   (Rept.  No.  93-739);    and 

S.  2362.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress  to  the  Cumbra*  and 
Toltec  Scenic  Railroad  Compact  (Rept.  No. 
93-740). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  Mr.  Sparkman, 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, submitted  reported,  without  res- 
ervation. Executive  U,  93d  Congress,  first 
session,  a  Treaty  on  Extradition  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Denmark,  signed  at  Copen- 
hagen on  June  22,  1972,  and  submitted  a 
report  thereon  (Ex.  Rept.  No.  93-28), 
wiiicli  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions  were   introduced,   read   the   first 
time  and,   by   unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  refened  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  3206.  A  bill  to  expand  Federal  programs 
for  relief  from  the  effects  of  unemployment, 
and  to  provide  special  assistance  to  alleviate 
the    problems    resultant    from    the    energy 
crisis.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By   Mr.   KENNEDY    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Brookz,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Hakt,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Javtts,  Mr. 
MrrcALF.  Mr.  Mondalx,  Mr.  Stetxn- 
soN,  Mr.  TuNNET,  Mr.  Clark,  and  Mr. 
Bath) : 
S.  3207.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948  to  terminate  the  quota  for  South  Africa. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  3306.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ates  Tanln. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
RmcoiT) : 
S.  3209.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  National  Re- 
source  Information   System,   and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Got- 
ernment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  OURNEY: 
S.  3210.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GURNEY: 
S.  3211.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum   Allocation   Act   of   1973,   relating 
to  adjustntents  In  the  allocation  of  gasoUne. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GURNEY: 
8.  3S1S.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  AUocatlon  Act  of   1973,   relating 
to  tbe  manrdatory  allocation  of  gasoline,  fie- 


ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROCK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ststeks)  : 
S.  3213.  A  blU  to  establish  an  Independent 
Foreign  Economic  Policy  Board  to  assist  tbe 
Congress  in  the  development  of  policies  af- 
fecting VB.  international  finance,  trade,  in- 
vestment, and  aid;  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

ByMr.BELLMON: 
S.  3214.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  recently 
added  provision  for  the  establishment  of 
Professional  Standards  Review  Organizations 
to  review  services  covered  under  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BROCK: 
S.  3215.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  enhance  and  validate  certain 
export  expansion  activities.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 

S.  3206.  A  bill  to  expand  Federal  pro- 
grams for  relief  from  the  effects  of  unem- 
ployment, and  to  provide  special  assist- 
ance to  alleviate  the  problems  resultant 
from  the  energy  crisis.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  some  who  question  the  reality  of 
the  energy  crisis  and  the  motives  of  those 
who  seem  to  benefit  from  it.  But  for  the 
more  than  230,000  workers  who  have  lost 
their  Jobs  because  of  the  energy  crisis, 
the  crisis  is  all  too  real. 

With  nearly  5  million  Americans  out 
of  work  and  the  unemployment  rate  at 
least  at  the  level  of  5.2  percent,  the  need 
for  immediate  action  to  assist  both  in- 
dividuals and  communities  is  apparent. 

Much  of  the  current  energy  crisis  re- 
sults from  Federal  policies  and  activities 
and  the  responsibility  for  assisting  with 
the  consequences  of  those  policies  clearly 
rests  with  the  Federal  Government. 

In  similar  circumstances  in  the  past, 
for  example,  when  Federal  decisions  in 
1971  produced  large-scale  unemployment 
in  the  space  and  defense  industries.  Con- 
gress responded  with  the  Emergency  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  of  1971. 
That  legislation,  sponsored  by  Senator 
Macntjson,  provided  vital  assistance  to 
the  unemployed  in  some  19  States  and 
also  helped  maintain  the  viability  of 
State  unemployment  insurance  funds. 

Already,  the  Congress  has  indicated 
its  view  that  the  current  economic  decline 
resulting  from  the  energy  crisis  demands 
Federal  action.  In  the  emergency  energy 
bill  which  passed  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  provisions  were  Incorporated 
establishing  a  special  federally  funded 
unemployment  insurance  program. 

Unfortunately  that  legislation  was  ve- 
toed by  the  President  and  was  not  over- 
ridden by  ths  Congress. 

For  that  reason,  there  is  no  special 
assistance  provided  to  workers  across  the 
country  adversely  affected  by  the  energy 
crisis. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  today  leg- 
islation to  establish  a  yearlong  federally 
funded    unemployment   insurance   pro- 
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gram   for   workers   unemployed   during 
this  period  of  crisis. 

In  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts, 
some  7.7  percent  of  the  work  force  are 
currently  unemployed  and  the  latest  un- 
employment   compensation    claims    re- 


ported indicate  that  the  level  is  on  the 
rise.  I  have  developed  this  measure  in 
coordination  with  the  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will 
be  viewed  as  a  bipartisan  response  to  a 
national  problem. 

MASSACHUSETTS  UNEMPLOYMENT  SITUATION 


A  glance  at  the  trend  of  unemployment 
in  Massachusetts  and  in  our  major  labor 
market  areas  shows  substantial  increases 
in  virtually  every  area  since  January 
1973  and  even  Just  in  the  month  between 
December  1973  and  January  1974. 


iamiary  1973 
Amount    Percent 

December  1973 

January  1974 
Amount       Percent 

January  1973 

December  1973 

January  1974 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Pcicent 

Statewide 

ScASonil  adiustmcnt 

....  160.JOO 

6.5 
6.3 
6.8 
6.3 
6.0 

183,000 

7.0 
7.4 
6.5 
7.2 
7.3 

197,  700 

88.700 
6.800 
4,800 

7.7 
7.5 
7.2 
8.1 

8.8 

Lawrence-Haverhill 

Lowell 

NewBedlocd 

Springlield-Chicopee-Holyoke. . . 
Worcester 

..      6,700 

...      5.700 

...      4,700 

...     13,200 

.      8, 300 

6.9 
6.6 
7.2 
6.1 
5.7 

8,500 
6,200 
5,000 
15.300 
8,700 

8.4 

7.0 
7.4 
6.8 
5.7 

9.100 
6.800 
5,6f.O 
17  ion 
9,200 

9  1 
7  7 

B«llM 

Biocklon 

FaH  Riv«f 

....    18,400 
....       4,700 
....      3,900 

81.600 

6,100 
4,900 

e.4 

7.7 
6  1 

.     

Note:  statistics  trom  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Employment 


Across  the  coimtry,  reports  of  auto 
industry  layoffs  again  this  month  follow 
sharp  layoffs  already  experienced.  Air- 
lines, aircraft  manufacturers,  tourist  in- 
dustry employees,  and  the  paper,  plastics 
and  rubber  industries  are  all  suffering  or 
expected  to  suffer  major  reductions  in 
employment. 

Not  only  does  this  level  of  unemploy- 
ment create  massive  personal  disloca- 
tions for  himdreds  of  thousands  of  in- 
dividuals but  it  severely  threatens  the 
viability  of  State  unemployment  benefit 
funds. 

The  determination  of  when  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  assume  the  costs 
of  the  extended  unemployment  benefits 
and  the  extra  costs  resulting  from  ener- 
gy-related unemployment  would  be  made 
on  a  month-to-month  basis  during  the 
period  of  the  bill  which  would  extend 
through  June  30,  1976.  Whenever  the 
average  of  insured  unemployed  increased 
beyond  the  average  monthly  unemploy- 
ment during  the  previous  3  years,  the 
program  would  go  into  effect. 

Individuals  therefore  would  have  their 
benefits  increased  from  the  regular  26- 
week  per^  to  a  full  52-week  period  dur- 
ing this  period,  and  the  State  fimds 
would  be  reimbursed  from  the  Federal 
General  Treasury  to  pay  for  that  in- 
creased cost. 

I  believe  this  program  would  provide 
immediate  and  vital  assistance  to  those 
areas  of  the  country  which  suffer  the 
major  burdens  of  energy-related  unem- 
ployment. There  is  a  clear  precedent  for 
Federal  action  in  the  Emergency  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  of  1971,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  this  measure  will  re- 
ceive urgent  and  speedy  consideration  by 
the  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.    3206 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Energy  Crisis  Un- 
employed Compensation  Act  of  1974". 

TITLE    I — FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATIONS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares  that — 

(1)  the  direct  and  indirect  effects  of  the 
energy  crisis  threaten  very  high  levels  of 
unemployment  throughout  the  Nation; 


(2)  this  will  occasion  excessively  heavy 
drains  on  the  unemployment  compensation 
reserve   funds   accumulated   by    the   States; 

(3)  the  duration  of  benefits  payable  under 
existing  law  will  be  Inadequate  for  the  needs 
of  many  of  the  unemployed; 

(4)  the  consequent  charges  on  the  experi- 
ence rating  records  of  many  employers  will 
be  far  in  excess  of  their  normal  ability  to 
absorb,  and  will  adversely  affect  their  con- 
tribution rates  for  years  to  come;  and 

(5)  it  will  be  impossible  to  measure  the 
precise  Impact  of  the  energy  crisis  in  terms 
of  unemployment  on  an  individual  basis, 
since  the  indirect  effects  will  be  so  ex- 
tensive, and  the  causal  relationship  often 
obscure. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Congress,  by 
this  Act,  to  provide  substantial  assistance 
whereby — 

(1)  additional  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits  will  be  available  to  the  un- 
employed for  whom  existing  provisions  are 
inadequate; 

(2)  such  benefits  will  be  logically  related 
to,  and  administered  through,  tbe  existing 
structure  of  State  agencies; 

(3)  adequate  funds  will  be  provided  for 
necessary  administrative  expense;   and 

(4)  a  proportionate  share  of  the  added 
benefit  costs  will  be  federally  reimbursed, 
to  help  maintain  the  solvency  of  the  States' 
unemployment   trust   funds. 

TITLE    n FEDERAL-STATE    AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Any  State,  the  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  law  of  which  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"),  under 
section  3304  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954.  which  desire  to  do  so,  may  enter 
into  and  participate  in  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  under  this  title  for  the  pay- 
ment of  Energy  Crisis  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation. Any  State  which  is  a  party  to 
an  agreement  under  this  title  may,  upon 
providing  30  days'  written  notice  to  the 
Secretary,  terminate  such  agreement. 

(b)  Any  such  agreement  shall  provide  that 
the  unemployn>ent  compensation  agency  of 
the  State  wUl  make  payments  of  Energy 
Crisis  Unemployment  C<Mnpensation — 

( I )  to  individuals  who — 

(A)  (1)  have  exhausted  all  rights  to  regular 
compensation  under  the  State  law; 

(II)  have  exhausted  all  rights  to  extended 
compensation,  or  are  not  entitled  thereto, 
because  of  the  ending  of  their  eligibility 
period  for  extendeC  .ompensation  in  such 
State; 

(B)  have  no  rights  to  compensation  (In- 
cluding both  regular  compensation  and  ex- 
tended compensation)  with  respect  to  a  week 
under  such  law  or  any  other  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  law  or  to  compensa- 
tion under  any  other  Federal  law;  and 


(C)  are  not  receiving  compensation  with 
respect  to  such  week  under  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
or  Canada;  and 

(2)  for  any  week  of  unemployment  which 
begins  in — 

(A)  the  Energy  Crisis  benefit  period  (as 
defined  in  subsection  (c)(3)(A));  and 

(B)  the  individual's  period  of  eligibility 
(as  defined  in  subsection  (c)(3)(B)). 

(c)(1)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (b)(1) 
(A),  an  individual  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
exhausted  his  rights  to  regular  compensation 
under  a  State  law  when — 

(A)  no  payments  of  regular  compensation 
can  be  made  \inder  such  law  because  such 
individual  has  received  all  regular  compensa- 
tion available  to  him  based  on  employment 
or  wages  during  his  base  period:  or 

(B)  his  rights  to  such  compensation  have 
been  terminated  by  reason  of  the  expiration 
of  the  benefit  year  with  respect  to  which 
such  rights  existed. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  subssct ion  (b)(1)(B), 
an  individual  shall  be  deemed  to  have  ex- 
hausted his  rights  to  extended  compensation 
under  a  State  law  when  no  payments  of  ex- 
tended compensation  under  a  State  law  can 
be  made  under  such  law  because  such  in- 
dividual has  received  all  the  extended  com- 
pensation available  to  him  from  his  ex- 
tended compensation  account  (as  established 
under  State  law  in  accordance  with  section 
202(b)  (1 )  of  the  Federal-State  Extended  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  of  1970). 

(3)  (A)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (b)  (2) 
(A),  the  "Energy  Crisis  benefit  period" — 

(I)  shall  begin  on  Febrviary  1.  1974,  and 

(II)  shall  end  on  June  30.  1976. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (b)  (2)  (B) . 
the  individual's  period  of  eligibility  means 
the  weeks  in  his  Ijenefit  year  which  begin  in 
the  Energy  Crisis  benefit  pericxl.  and,  if  his 
benefit  year  ends  within  the  Energy  Crisis 
benefit  period,  any  weeks  thereafter  which 
begin  in  such  period. 

(C)  For  purposes  of  any  agreement  under 
this  title — 

(i)  the  amount  of  the  Energy  Crisis  un- 
employment compensation  which  shall  be 
payable  to  any  individual  for  any  week  of 
total  or  partial  unemployment  shall  be  com- 
puted under  the  same  provisions  applicable 
to  regular  unemployment  compensation 
under  the  State  law;  and 

(11)  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  State 
law  which  apply  to  regular  unemployment 
compensation  shall  (except  where  inconsist- 
ent with  the  provisions  of  this  title  or  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary  promulgated  to  carry 
out  this  title)  apply  to  claims  for  Energy 
Crisis  unemployment  compensation  and  the 
payment  thereof. 

(d)(1)  Any  agreement  under  this  title 
with  a  State  shall  provide  that  the  State  will 
establish,   for   each   eligible   individual   who 
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fllea  an  application  for  Energy  Crisis  unem- 
ployment compensation,  a  separate  compen- 
sation account. 

(2)  The  amount  established  in  such  ac- 
count for  any  Individual  shall  be  100  per 
centum  of  the  total  amount  of  regular  com- 
penBatlon  payable  to  him,  except  that — 

(A)  In  no  case  shall  the  total  amount  of 
regular  compensation,  plus  extended  bene- 
fits, plus  benefits  under  this  Act,  exceed 
fifty-two  times  the  weekly  benefit  amount  of 
regular  compensation  during  an  individual's 
benefit  year  and  the  immediately  succeeding 
weeks  of  his  eligibility  period;  and 

(B)  If  the  State  law  provides  for  depend- 
ency allowances  In  addition  to  regular  com- 
pensation, comparable  allowances  will  also 
be  payable  under  this  title  in  addition  to 
the  total  amount  provided  under  subsection 
(A). 

TmX  in PATJUENTS  TO  STATES  HAVING  AGREE- 
MENTS FOR  THE  PAYMENT  OP  ENERGY  CRISIS 
UNEMPLOYMENT    COMPENSATION 

Sec.  301.  (a)  (1)  There  shall  be  paid  to  each 
State  which  has  entered  Into  an  agreement 
under  this  title  an  amount  equal  to  100  per 
centum  of  the  Energy  Crisis  unemployment 
compensation  paid  to  Individuals  by  the 
State  piirsuant  to  such  agreement. 

(2)  There  shall  be  paid  to  each  State  for 
each  month  in  the  Energy  Crisis  benefit  pe- 
riod an  amount  which  is  the  product  of  the 
total  amount  of  regular  compensation  paid 
In  that  month,  multiplied  by  the  excess  cost 
factor  (as  defined  in  section  501(b)). 

(3)  There  shall  be  paid  to  each  State  for 
costs  of  administration  under  the  agreement 
an  amount  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  cost 
model  standards  for  unemployment  insur- 
ance activities  which  have  been  developed  by 
the  States  and  the  Manpower  Administration 
of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

(b)  No  payment  shall  be  made  to  any  State 
under  this  section  in  respect  to  compensa- 
tion for  which  the  State  is  entitled  to  reim- 
bursement under  the  provisions  of  any  Fed- 
eral law  other  than  this  title. 

(c)  Stuns  payable  to  any  State  by  reason 
of  such  State's  having  an  agreement  under 
this  title  shall  be  payable,  either  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement  (as  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary)  In  such  amounts 
as  the  Secretary  estimates  the  State  will  be 
entitled  to  receive  under  this  title  for  each 
calendar  month,  reduced  or  Increased,  as  the 
case  may  be,  by  any  amount  by  which  the 
Secretary  finds  that  his  estimates  for  ^y 
prior  calendar  month  were  greater  or  less 
than  the  amounts  which  should  have  been 
paid  to  the  State.  Such  estimates  may  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  such  statistical,  sapi- 
pUng,  or  other  method  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Secretary  and  the  State  agency 
of  the  State  Involved. 

TnXE    IV FINANCING    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  this  Act,  there  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  and  for  each  year  thereafter. 

(2)  The  Secretary  from  time  to  time  shall 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
payment  to  each  State  the  sums  payable  to 
each  State  under  this  title.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  prior  to  audit  or  settlement  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  shall  make 
payments  to  the  State  in  accordance  with 
such  certification,  by  transfers  to  the  account 
of  such  State  in  the  Unemployment  Trust 
Fund. 

TITLE   V — DEFINmONS 

Sec.  501.  For  purposes  of  this  title — ' 
(a)  the  terms  "compensation",  "regular 
compensation",  "extended  compensation", 
"base  period",  "benefit  year",  "State",  "State 
agency",  "State  law",  and  "week"  shall  have 
the  meanings  assigned  to  them  under  section 


205  of  the  Federal -State  Extended  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  of  1970;  and 

(b)  the  term  "excess  cost  factor"  means, 
for  each  month  in  the  Energy  Crisis  benefit 
period,  the  result  of  the  following  computa- 
tion: 

(1)  the  State's  rate  of  insured  unemploy- 
ment for  that  month  shall  be  obtained  from 
Table  2  of  Unemployment  Insurance  Statis- 
tics, a  monthly  report  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor. 

(2)  The  rate  of  Insured  unemployment  for 
each  of  the  corresponding  months  in  1971, 
1972.  and  1973  shall  be  similarly  obtained 
from  Unemployment  Insurance  Statistics, 
and  the  average  of  these  rates  calculated  to 
the  third  decimal  place. 

(3)  The  average  rate  obtained  under  para- 
graph (2)  shall  be  subtracted  from  the  rate 
obtained  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  and  the  differ- 
ence shall  be  divided  by  the  rate  obtained 
under  paragraph  (1),  with  the  quotient  cal- 
culated to  the  third  decimal  place.  This  quo- 
tient is  the  excess  cost  factor  for  purposes 
of  section  301  (a)  (2). 

TITLE  VI REPORT  BY  SECRETARY  OF  LABOR 

Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and  review 
of  the  prog^ram  established  by  this  Act,  with 
a  view  to  submitting  to  the  Congress  the  re- 
port required  to  be  submitted  under  subsec- 
tion (b) .  Such  study  and  review  shall  be  con- 
ducted with  particular  regard  to  ( 1 )  the  ben- 
efit payments  made  under  such  program,  (2) 
projections  of  benefit  payments  which  will  be 
payable  under  such  program  after  the  period 
covered  by  such  report,  (3)  the  desirability 
of  continuing  such  program  after  the  period 
prescribed  in  section  201(c)(3)(A),  and  (4) 
the  funding  of  the  benefits  payable  under 
such  program  should  be  continued  after  the 
period   prescribed   In  section   201(c)(3)(A). 

(b)  On  or  before  November  1,  1974,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  full  and  complete  report  on  the  study 
and  review  provided  for  in  subsection  (a) . 
Such  report  shall  cover  the  period  ending 
June  30.  1974,  and  shall  contain  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  with 
respect  to  such  program,  including  but  not 
limited  to,  the  operation  and  funding  of  such 
program,  and  the  desirability  of  extending 
such  program  after  the  period  prescribed  in 
section  201(c)  (3)  (A). 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr.   Case,  Mr.   Cran- 
ston, Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Javits,   Mr.   Metcalf,   Mr. 
Mondale,   Mr.   Stevenson,   Mr. 
Tunney,   Mr.   Clark,   and   Mr. 
Bayh).: 
S.  3207.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948  to  terminate  the  quota  for  South 
Africa.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  bipartisan  support  of  12  Senators,  I 
am  introducing  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, legislation  to  remove  the  sugar 
quota  for  the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 
The  Sugar  Act  of  1948  authorizes  domes- 
tic sugar  production  to  be  augmented  on 
an  equitable  basis  by  imports  from  vari- 
ous sugar  producing  countries  from 
around  the  world.  It  is  my  luiderstanding 
that  the  1971  amendments  to  the  act 
grant  1.42  percent  of  America's  sugar  im- 
ports to  be  supplied  by  South  African 
growers.  The  measure  I  am  introducing 
today  will  remove  the  quota  that  our 
Government  allots  to  sugar  producers  in 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 
The  reasons  for  terminating  the  sugar 


quota  at  this  time  remain  unchanged 
from  those  we  confronted  5  years  ago 
when  I  first  offered  legislation  to  end 
South  Africa's  sugar  quota. 

Morally,  the  case  against  South  Africa 
is  clear  and  well  known  to  all  of  us  in 
the  Senate.  No  one  in  that  Republic  is 
free  from  the  savagery  of  degradation 
and  submission  if  he  is  black.  South 
Africa  has  enslaved  its  citizens  in  a  sys- 
tem that  dehumanizes  blacks  and  distorts 
the  true  meaning  of  life  for  whites. 

Withdrawal  of  the  multimillion  dollar 
sugar  subsidy  to  a  nation  whose  ONP  ex- 
ceeds $18  billion  can  not  significantly  al- 
ter that  coimtry's  economy.  Yet,  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  subsidy  can  have  no  vis- 
ible justification  when  we  in  this  country 
insist  that  South  Africa's  ofiScial  policies 
and  laws  violate  all  tenets  of  decency. 
Indeed,  it  is  precisely  the  size  and  vitality 
of  the  South  African  economy  that  make 
our  continued  subsidy  appear  gratuitous 
to  that  nation  and  insensitive  to  all  the 
nations  of  black  Africa. 

Moral  arguments  often  lack  the  force 
of  persuasion  found  in  coldly  calculated 
decisions  prompted  by  profit  or  self- 
interest.  But  the  demand  to  end  South 
Africa's  sugar  quota  is  founded  upon 
clearly  stated  doctrines  established  by 
this  Congress. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  explained  to  nations  ap- 
plying for  a  sugar  quota  that  quotas  will 
be  allotted  only  to  those  nations  exercis- 
ing friendly  relations  with  the  United 
States. 

We  know,  however,  that  there  is  dis- 
crimination against  U.S.  citizens  in  South 
Africa.  Congressman  Charles  Digcs'  re- 
quest for  a  visa  to  visit  South  Africa  was 
not  honored  on  three  occasions  before 
that  Government  finally  consented  to 
grant  permission  for  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Africa  to  enter 
Johannesburg  in  1971.  But,  last  Novem- 
ber, the  South  African  Government  again 
thwarted  the  chairman's  eCfort  to  visit 
the  country. 

South  African  tourist  agencies  spend 
enormous  simis  enticing  Americans  to 
spend  their  vacations  in  South  Africa. 
Meanwhile  pending  court  actions  chal- 
lenge that  country's  insistence  in  urging 
Americans  to  visit  South  Africa  when 
black  Americans  are  still  denied  equi- 
table treatment  over  there  simply  be- 
cause of  their  skin  color. 

Friendly  nation  status  cannot  be  be- 
stowed upon  any  nation  where  U.S.  war- 
ships must  turn  down  port  privileges, 
because  the  crew  is  not  welcomed  ashore 
by  the  local  government.  But  in  1967,  all 
the  crew  members  of  the  aircraft  carrier 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  remained  aboard 
ship,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, because  there  were  no  activities  in 
South  Africa  free  from  the  repressive 
regulations  imposed  by  apartheid. 

Diuing  the  past  12  years,  South  Africa 
has  received  over  $125  million  In  special 
subsidies  imder  the  sugar  act.  And  since 
1971,  the  subsidy  has  amoimted  to  more 
than  $31  million.  For  a  nation  that 
spends  over  $18  billion  each  year  for  its 
goods  and  services,  there  is  simply  no  way 
to  claim  that  such  a  payment  is  deserved 
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to  enable  the  country  to  escape  depriva- 
tion, because  it  is  underdeveloped.  For 
that  reason  alone,  the  sugar  quota  is 
wholly  undeserved. 

The  sugar  quota  has  as  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal purposes  the  offer  of  assistance  to 
underdeveloped  countries.  South  Africa 
knows  It  is  not  a  developing  country.  The 
rest  of  the  world  knows  South  Africa  is 
not  a  developing  country.  Why  then, 
should  the  U.S.  Government  look  upon 
that  nation  as  underdeveloped  when  we 
determine  which  nations  ought  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  a  sugar  allocation? 
Further,  why  should  our  government 
specify  that  quotas  must  be  allotted  to 
underdeveloped  nations  and  defy  that 
provision  by  awarding  a  bonanza  to  a 
country  with  such  a  reprehensible  sys- 
tem as  apartheid? 

Finally,  the  quota  is  not  only  desig- 
nated to  assist  underdeveloped  countries 
but  to  also  improve  economic  conditions 
for  the  farmers  and  workers  who  produce 
the  sugar  shipped  to  the  United  States. 

In  South  Africa,  national  laws  prohibit 
black  workers  from  obtaining  the  oppor- 
tunities enabling  them  to  receive  incomes 
comparable  to  their  white  neighbors. 
Thus,  sugar  plantation  workers,  and  all 
other  black  South  Africans,  are  doomed 
to  perpetual  poverty  and  substantial 
wage  deprivations  by  the  force  of  na- 
tional law.  How  then  can  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment establish  an  important  criteria 
for  assigning  quotas  and  then  tolerate 
this  meretricious  violation? 

Nearly  5.5  million  tons  of  sugar  pro- 
duced abroad,  are  permitted  to  enter 
U.S.  ports  under  the  1971  amendments 
to  the  Sugar  Act.  It  makes  sense  to 
equitably  distribute  that  amoimt  to  those 
nations  that  depend  heavily  upon  sugar 
for  its  exports.  South  African  agricul- 
tural exports  accoimt  for  about  10  per- 
cent of  its  export  shipments,  and  sugar 
exports  amoimt  to  about  a  third  of  that 
figure.  No  reasonable  calculations  can 
be  construed  to  allege  that  such  a  na- 
tion is  worthy  of  the  benefits  or  the 
protection  accorded  by  the  quota. 

Mr.  President,  I  first  Introduced  legis- 
lation to  withdraw  South  Africa's  sugar 
quota  in  April  1969.  Again,  in  January 
and  in  June  1971,  I  introduced  similar 
legislation.  After  debate  on  my  amend- 
ment in  July  1971,  45  Senators  voted 
to  delete  the  quota  for  South  Africa. 
That  measure  was  defeated  by  the  nar- 
row margin  of  two  votes.  The  argu- 
ments and  the  issues  since  that  time 
have  remained  unchanged. 

I  am  offering  a  measure  to  abolish 
the  sugar  quota  for  South  Africa  at  this 
time  because  I  believe  a  majority  of 
Senators  will  express  their  commitment 
to  establish  the  United  States  in  its 
rightful  position  regarding  the  criteria 
for  awarding  sugar  allotments.  With- 
drawing the  sugar  quota  from  South 
Africa  is  an  essential  first  step  that  this 
Nation  must  make  to  comply  with  our 
own  policies. 


By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  RiBicoFF) : 
S.  3209.  A  biU  to  establish  a  National 


Resource  Information  System,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

BHOKTAGES  t    MINERALS,  FOOD,  INFORMATION 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
energy  crisis  presents  a  classic  case  of 
blissful  ignorance  combined  with  mis- 
management and  lack  of  planning  on  the 
part  of  Government  and  industry, 
abetted  by  the  American  belief  in  end- 
less abimdance  and  technological  magic. 

Energy,  its  sources,  its  availability,  its 
uses,  is  an  enormously  complicated 
matter. 

Nevertheless,  for  a  quarter  century  re- 
source experts  have  warned  about  the 
coming  energy  crunch.  And  even  long 
before  that  many  others  have  discussed 
the  limit  of  these  natural  resources  on 
the  planet.  The  problem  is  that  resource 
experts  read  what  resource  experts  write, 
but  decisionmakers  do  not. 

If  the  Govenunent  had  established  a 
central  data  collection  agency  with  the 
responsibility  for  collecting  statistics  on 
energy  resources,  projecting  consump- 
tion rates,  reporting  refining  capacity, 
evaluating  current  technology,  and 
making  annual  reports  to  the  Congress, 
the  President  and  the  public,  we  could 
have  made  plans  to  meet  this  crisis  15 
or  20  years  ago.  Certainly,  we  would  have 
passed  an  energy  resource  and  develop- 
ment act  15  years  ago  instead  of  3 
months  ago.  By  now  we  would  have  ex- 
plored new  energy  sources,  developed  ef- 
ficient methods  of  coal  gasification,  coal 
liquefaction,  shale  oil  extraction,  and 
instituted  long-range  energy  conserva- 
tion plans. 

Our  failure  was  not  lack  of  availability 
of  the  critical  statistics.  They  were  avail- 
able to  be  collected  and  used.  It  was, 
rather,  a  failure  to  establish  a  mech- 
anism to  forcefully  thrust  this  im- 
portant issue  upon  the  attention  of  the 
President,  the  Congress,  and  the  coun- 
trj'.  If  that  had  been  done  we  would 
have  acted  years  ago  instead  of  waiting 
until  a  crisis  forced  the  issue  to  our  at- 
tention. The  Energy  Information  Act 
which  is  pending  before  the  Interior 
Committee  will  provide  us  with  the  tools 
we  need  to  guide  us  in  future  decision- 
making on  energy  matters. 

However,  this  should  be  only  a  first 
step  in  the  critically  important  process 
of  establishing  a  comprehensive  program 
of  evaluating  the  status,  availability  and 
use  of  all-important  resources. 

The  energy  crisis  is  only  symptomatic 
of  a  much  broader  and  far  more  serious 
phenomenon.  That  phenomenon,  in  fact, 
encompasses  a  series  of  approaching 
crises  involving  many  resources  vital  to 
all  nations,  developed  or  developing. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  Aldous  Huxley 
was  predicting  a  worldwide  shortage. 
"World  resources,"  he  said  in  1949,  "are 
inadequate  to  world  production." 

In  the  early  1950's,  mineral  shortage 
authorities  began  predicting  shortages  in 
metals.  Then,  in  1969.  a  U.S.  Interior  De- 
partment study  concluded  that  the 
United  States  had  become  dependent  on 
other  coxmtries  for  more  than  63  percent 
of  30  minerals  and  metals  designated  as 


critical  to  national  security.  Fred  Berg- 
sten  of  the  Brookings  Institution  has 
pointed  out  that  the  United  States  to- 
day depends  on  imports  for  over  half  of 
its  supply  of  6  of  13  basic  raw  ma- 
terials—chrcMnium,  nickel,  rubber,  alumi- 
num, tin,  and  zinc.  And  Interior  Depart- 
ment projections  suggest  the  niunber  will 
rise  to  nine  by  1983. 

Data  from  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, Greological  Survey,  indicates  that 
the  United  States  is  presently  moderately 
to  heavily  dependent  on  foreign  sources 
for  the  following  minerals  : 

1.  Aluminum  and  Bauxite  (mainly  Ja- 
maica, Surinam,  Australia  and  Guinea). 

2.  Antimony  (South  Africa,  Mexico  and 
Bolivia) . 

3.  Chromium  (U.S.S.R.,  South  Africa,  Rho- 
desia and  Turkey) . 

4.  Copper  (Chile,  Peru,  Zambia  and  Zaire). 

5.  Fluorine  (Mexico,  Spain  and  Italy) . 

6.  Gold  (South  Africa). 

7.  Manganese  (Brazil,  Gabon,  South  Africa, 
Zaire  and  Ghana) . 

8.  Nickel  (Canada). 

9.  Oil  and  Gas  (Canada.  Saudi  Arabia.  Iran, 
Persian  Gulf  States,  Venezuela,  and  Nigeria). 

10.  Tin  (Malaysia,  Thailand,  Bolivia,  Bra- 
zil and  Zaire). 

11.  Titanium  (Australia). 

12.  Tungsten  (Canada.  Australia.  Bolivia, 
Peru,  Portugal  and  South  Korea) . 

13.  Zinc  (Canada,  Peru,  Mexico  and  Avs- 
tralia). 

A  Library  of  Congress  study  on  re- 
source supply  and  demand  conducted  at 
my  request,  reports  that — 

U.S.  population  will  probably  increase  by 
approximately  50 ^t  by  the  year  2000.  and 
world  population  may  double.  Per  capita  con- 
sumption (of  materials)  is  also  increasing 
dramatically,  with  U.S.  per  capita  consump- 
tion demand  possibly  doubling  by  the  vear 
2000.  .  .  .  Total  U.S.  materials  consumption 
may  double  or  triple  by  the  year  2000  with 
similar  trends  in  the  rest  of  the  world  .  .  . 
what  is  certain  (from  all  of  this)  is  that  there 
will  be  constraints  upon  the  world  supply  of 
materials  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
20th  century  There  will  probably  be  periodic 
materials  shortages,  and  materials  costs  are 
likely  to  rise. 

Complicating  the  whole  issue  is  the 
possibility  of  a  handful  of  raw  material- 
exporting  nations  banding  together  in  an 
Arab  oil  producers  OPEC  arrangement  to 
withhold  resources  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  possibility  is  not  so  farfetched. 
Guinea,  Australia,  Guyana,  Jamaica,  and 
Surinam,  the  principal  producers  of 
bauxite,  a  br.sic  ingredient  in  aluminum, 
recently  discussed  such  an  arrangement. 
Zaire  and  Zambia,  suppliers  of  70  percent 
of  the  worlds  tin  expoits  could  also  make 
a  similar  arrangement.  And  the  pattern 
could  be  repeated  by  the  four  countries 
controlling  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
world  supply  of  copper  and  the  four 
controlling  half  the  supply  of  natuial 
rubber. 

FOOD    SHORTAGE 

Mineral  sliortage  is  only  a  part  of  our 
scarcity  problem.  On  the  agricultural 
side,  the  prestigious  journal  "Fweign 
Policy"  recently  said  tiiat  a  combination 
of  factors  "suggest  that  the  world  food 
economy  is  undergoing  a  fundamental 
transformation,  and  that  food  scarcity  is 
becoming  chronic." 
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Protein  supplies  are  overburdened,  and 
most  arable  cropland  already  is  being 
farmed.  The  ocean,  viewed  historically 
as  an  inexhaustible  source  of  protein  in 
fish  and  algae,  also  is  being  depleted— a 
condition  -few  expected  until  5  years  ago. 
And  climate  experts  led  by  Dr.  Reed 
Bi-yson,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
predict  long-range  worsening  weather 
conditions  that  could  spell  famine  for 
tens  of  mUlions  of  people. 

Changing  weather,  Bryson  points  out, 
is  a  major  contributing  factor  to  starva- 
tion conditions  In  the  Sahel  in  Africa 
and  in  northern  India.  The  world  is  expe- 
riencing a  disastrous  food  crunch — all 
the  rosy  public  relations  announcements 
about  the  Green  Revolution  notwith- 
standing. Agriculture  development  expert 
William  Paddock  has  stated  that — 

The  truth  is  that,  while  the  new  wheat  and 
rice  varieties  are  excellent,  high  ylelders  un- 
der certain  specialized  conditions  (controlled 
irrigation,  high  fertilization) ,  they  have  done 
little  to  overcome  the  biological  limits  of  the 
average  farm. 

Population  growth  has  exceeded  In- 
creases in  food  production  in  those  areas 
of  the  world  where  the  Malthuslan  food 
production  squeeze  has  always  been  the 
most  acute.  Andrew  J.  Mair,  of  the  OflQce 
of  Pood  for  Peace  of,  the  AID,  has  re- 
cently stated  that  agricultural  produc- 
tion, on  a  per  capita  oasis,  had  actually 
fallen  2  percent  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries  over  the  10-year  period  1963- 
72. 

He  concluded : 

without  an  eventual  reduction  in  the  rate 
of  growth  of  world  population,  there  can  be 
no  long-run  solutions  to  the  world  food 
problem. 

Food  expert  Lester  Brown  seconds  that 
conclusion : 

At  the  global  level,  population  growth  still 
generates  most  of  the  additional  demand  (for 
food) .  Ebcpanding  at  about  2%  per  year,  world 
population  will  double  in  little  more  than  a 
generation.  If  growth  does  not  slow  dramati- 
cally, merely  maintaining  current  per  capita 
consumption  levels  will  require  a  doubling  of 
food  production  over  the  next  generation. 

Increasing  demand  for  food  Is  also 
generated  by  growing  affluence  and  new 
tastes  for  meat  in  some  developing  na- 
tions. The  average  person  in  a  poor  coun- 
try, where  the  diet  is  predominantly 
cereal,  eats  400  pounds  of  grain  a  year. 
But  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
per  capita  grain  use  is  approaching  a  ton 
a  year.  Of  this  total,  only  about  150 
pounds  are  consumed  directly  in  bread, 
cake,  or  breakfast  cereal.  The  rest  is  con- 
sumed indirectly  In  the  form  of  meat, 
milk,  and  eggs,  which  InefDciently  con- 
vert grain  to  protein. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  experienc- 
ing shortages  in  the  form  of  spiraling 
food  prices.  1973  was  the  year  of  the  big- 
gest jump  In  grocery  prices  in  more  than 
25  years.  However,  the  London  Econo- 
mist's index  of  world  commodity  prices 
shows  that  while  food  prices  were  up  last 
year  by  20  percent  in  this  coimtry,  food 
prices  were  up  an  average  of  50  percent 
worldwide.  Prices  for  fibers  have  risen 
93  percent  and  metals  76  percent. 

Whereas  the  American  consumer  will 


have  to  pay  more  for  his  food,  millions  of 
human  beings  in  this  world  cannot  af- 
ford any  food  at  all.  For  individuals  liv- 
ing on  marginal  incomes — the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  world  population — the  fact 
that  food  prices  are  up  less  than  other 
prices  is  no  comfort.  When  one  spends 
about  80  percent  of  one's  income  on  food, 
as  a  large  portion  of  mankind  does,  any 
price  rise — and  indeed  a  price  hike  of  50 
percent — "drlve(s)  a  subsistence  diet  be- 
low the  subsistence  or  survival  level,"  ac- 
cording to  Lester  Brown. 

INFORMATION  SHORTAGE 

Shortages  of  basic  minerals  and  pro- 
teins is  matched  by  the  equally  serious 
shortage  of  knowledge  about  U.S.  and 
world  reserves  of  essential  materials 
and  foodstuffs.  For  a  quarter  of 
a  century  resource  experts  have  been 
writing,  speaking,  and  pleading  for  the 
preservation  of  our  resources,  but  few  at 
the  political  level  bothered  to  listen. 
Similarly,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
United  States  has  ignored  warnings  of  an 
information  shortage. 

The  last  four  Presidents  and  the  Con- 
gress consistently  failed  to  recognize  that 
our  knowledge  is  insufficient  for  wise 
policy  choices  concerning  the  world's  re- 
sources. Twenty-two  years  ago  the  Paley 
Commission,  the  familiar  title  for  the 
President's  Materials  Policy  Commis- 
sion, concluded  in  its  report,  "Resources 
for  Freedom"  dated  June  1952: 

There  must  be,  somewhere,  a  mechanism 
for  looking  at  the  problem  as  a  whole,  for 
keeping  track  of  changing  situations  and 
the  interrelation  of  policies  and  programs. 
This  task  must  be  performed  by  a  Federal 
agency  near  the  top  of  the  administrative 
structure.  .  .  .  Such  an  agency  .  .  .  should 
maintain,  on  a  continuing  basis,  the  kind  of 
forward  audit  which  has  been  tills  Commis- 
sion's one  time  function,  but  more  detailed 
than  has  been  possible  here;  collect  and  col- 
late the  facts  and  analyses  of  various  agen- 
cies; and  recommend  appropriate  action  for 
the  guidance  of  the  President,  the  Congress, 
and  the  Executive  agencies. 

No  single  organization  is  today  discharg- 
ing these  overall  functions.  In  this  Commis- 
sion's opinion,  this  lack  must  be  made 
good.  .  .  .  The  forward  audit  of  the  proposed 
organization  should  be  directed  at  least  10 
years  ahead  of  current  activity  and  look  as 
far  ahead  as  25  years.  .  .  . 

The  organization  proposed  would  be  con- 
cerned with  such  subjects  as  the  total  pat- 
tern of  activities  in  their  materials  and  en- 
ergy field,  the  relationships  of  Individual 
programs  to  each  other;  the  scope  and  di- 
mensions of  foreign  production  materials 
programs  and  their  relationship  to  domestic 
programs;  the  probable  effects  of  current 
production  programs  on  the  long-term  ma- 
terials position;  the  selection  and  develop- 
ment of  c\irrent  programs  In  the  light  of 
long-term  requirements;  programs  for  both 
scientific  and  technological  research  on  ma- 
terials, and  their  Interrelations;  and  the  re- 
lationship of  materials  policies  to  manpower, 
and  to  fiscal  and  foreign  policies  which  may 
in  various  measure  bear  on  materials.  .  .  . 

Such  an  organization  should  issue  periodic 
reports  so  that  Government,  business,  and 
the  general  public  could  be  kept  informed  of 
leading  developments  In  all  the  related  ma- 
terials field.  It  would  hold  a  watching  brief 
for  the  entire  field  of  materials  policy. 

Since  the  Paley  Commission  filed  its 
report  22  years  ago,  nothing  yet  has  been 


done  to  implement  its  recommendations. 
Then  in  June  1973,  history  repeated  it- 
self with  the  National  Commission  on 
Materials  Policy  propostil  that  "a  com- 
prehensive Cabinet-level  agency  be  es- 
tablished for  materials,  energy,  and  the 
environment." 

The  Library  of  Congress  study  con- 
ducted at  my  request,  echoed  the  con- 
clusion that — 

The  most  pressing  management  require- 
ment In  the  field  of  materials  policy  is  In- 
creased information  about  the  basic  param- 
eters of  materials  supply  and  demand.  .  .  . 

Resources  experts  throughout  histoi-y 
have  become  a  chorus  of  Cassandras. 
They  have  the  blessed  gift  of  being  able 
to  predict  the  future  and  the  curse  of 
no  one  believing  them.  But  unless  we  act, 
the  entire  world  will  suffer  the  conse- 
quences of  Cassandra's  predicament. 

The  time  is  long  past  due  for  adjust- 
ing the  Government  apparatus  to  the 
problems  of  resource  scarcity.  In  fact, 
there  are  many  agencies  in  the  Govei-n- 
ment  charged  with  the  task  of  monitor- 
ing the  status  of  the  Nation's  major  com- 
modities. But  therein  lies  the  problem: 
an  overabundance  of  agencies  with  a 
paucity  of  coordinated  information 
Monitoring  and  forecasting  capability  is 
fragmented  and  scattered  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Inte- 
rior, State,  and  even  the  CIA.  A  Novem- 
ber 1968,  Library  of  Congress  report 
counted  58  U.S.  goveiiimental  agencies 
with,  in  the  words  of  the  report,  "a  ma- 
terials function." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  chart  of  responsible 
agencies  entered  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  500 
Ph.  D.'s  concerned  with  agriculture  com- 
modities. There  are  50  people  looking  at 
cotton  alone.  In  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, there  are  160  people  in  the  Office 
of  Business  Research  and  Analysis.  20  to 
30  of  whom  are  concerned  with  indus- 
trial commodities;  two  of  them  are 
Ph.  D.'s.  The  State  Department  has  six 
people  involved  in  commodity  questions. 
And  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
a  vast  staff  of  resource  experts,  geologists, 
et  cetera. 

And  yet — all  these  experts  notwith- 
standing— the  United  States  has  been 
plagued  by  shortages  in  every  sector  of 
the  economy.  The  problem  is  p>oor  coor- 
dination of  would-be  valuable  informa- 
tion. For  example,  we  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  face  serious  fertilizer  short- 
ages. In  this  period  of  grave  world  food 
shortages,  fertilizer  is  all  the  more  essen- 
tial a  factor.  Fertilizer  depends  on  nat- 
ural gas  for  energy  and  phosphates  and 
nitrogen  as  basic  raw  materials;  the 
availability  of  these  items,  therefore,  in- 
volves the  Departments  of  the  Interior 
and  Commerce.  Moreover,  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  is  also  concerned  with 
fertilizer  for  the  Nation's  crop  produc- 
tion. Plus  the  State  Department  is  no 
doubt  involved  in  jawboning  foreign  de- 
mand on  fertilizer. 

Furthermore,  official  information  often 
suffers  from  the  fact  that  agencies  ad- 
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dress  client  audiences  more  than  the 
general  public.  For  example,  the  chem- 
ical experts  at  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment seem  to  be  reporting  to  the  chem- 
ical industry.  The  cotton  people  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  «erve  as  a 
reporting  network  for  the  cotton 
industry. 

The  disastrous  consequences  of  limit- 
ing distribution  of  agency  information 
was  demonstrated  in  the  Russian  wheat 
deal.  Starting  in  June  1972,  one  half  of 
America's  wheat  crop  was  sold  to  the 
Russians  without  the  appropriate  U.S. 
Government  authorities  even  knowing. 
According  to  GAO  investigators,  as  late 
as  September  1972,  Agriculture  officials 
"told  us  [they]  were  still  unaware  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  sales  made  by  the 
trade."  There  is  evidence,  however,  that 
some  individuals  in  the  Government 
were  knowledgeable  but  that  their  infor- 
mation was  not  properly  channeled  to 
the  public  or  even  the  upper  echelons 
of  the  Goverimient,  including  the  office 
of  Henry  Kissinger. 

The  grain  deal  disaster  was  followed 
by  the  June  1973  soybean  embargo.  Had 
the  Government  been  properly  monitor- 
ing supply  and  demand  on  soybeans  and 
soybean-related  products,  the  drastic 
measure  of  export  controls  perhaps 
would  have  been  unnecessary.  There 
again  was  a  problem  of  information 
scarcity  complicating  market  scarcity 
of  a  vital  resource. 

The  Government  does  not  have  a 
clearcut  statement  of  procedure  or  sys- 
tematic requirements  for  reporting. 
There  is  no  model  building  or  systems 
analysis  to  deal  with  forecasting  per  se. 

Reporting  is  purely  crisis-oriented. 
For  example,  in  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, experts  are  spread  thin  suid  jump 
from  commodity  to  commodity  depend- 
ing upon  how  many  inquiries  and  cc»n- 
plaints  they  receive  from  industry,  Con- 
gress, et  cetera. 

Decisions — when  they  are  made — are 
based  on  inadequate  information  gath- 
ered unsystematically  and  in  an  ill- 
coordinated  fashion.  Simply  stated, 
there  is  no  coordinated  reporting  and 
forecasting  system  in  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  establishes  a  National 
Resource  Information  System. 

It  will  give  one  agency  monitoring  re- 
sponsibility for  collecting  all  data  in  the 
Government  on  supply  and  demand  of 
major  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs. 

It  will  make  an  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress and  the  public  on  critical 
resources. 

It  will  make  regxilar  projections  of  fu- 
ture demand  and  supply  for  major  re- 
sources based  on  such  factors  as  per 
capita  consumption  rates  and  population 
growth  for,  for  example,  the  next  5,  10, 
15  years. 

It  will  have  authority  to  contract  for 
research  in  academic  institutions  to  aiig- 
ment  agency  work. 

It  will  have  the  authority  to  subpena 
industrial    information    necessary    for 


maintaining  accurate  and  adequate  na- 
tional resource  inventories. 

It  will  provide  for  guarding  confiden- 
tiality of  company  information  of  a  com- 
petitive nature. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  digest  of  the  National  Re- 
source Information  Act,  together  with 
the  Library  of  Congress  study,  "Natural 
Resources,  Consumption,  and  the  Putiure : 
Management  Requirements,"  the  Library 
of  Congress  chart  of  "U.S.  Governmental 
Agencies  With  Materials  Functions," 
articles  by  Julian  Huxley,  Aldous  Huxley, 
and  Tom  Alexsmder,  and  a  recent  Busi- 
ness Week  article  on  Government  eco- 
nomic data  gathering  entered  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  materials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Digest  op  S.  3209,  the  "National  Resource 
Information  Act" 

National  Resource  Information  Act — States 
purposes  to  provide  for  improved  resource 
information  within  a  National  Resource  In- 
formation System,  for  inventories  of  natural 
resources  in  the  public  lands,  for  regular  re- 
porting of  Information  by  significant  cor- 
porations m  natural  resource  industries,  and 
to  provide  Information  that  will  aid  In  Im- 
proved policy  making,  conservation,  science, 
environmental  protection,  competition  and 
regulation.  Defines  terms. 

title  i:  bubeau  op  resource  information 

Establishes  a  Bureau  of  Resource  Informa- 
tion ("the  Bureau")  within  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  headed  by  a  Director  of  Re- 
source Information  ("the  Director")  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Bu- 
reau is  to  buUd,  operate,  maintain  and  im- 
prove the  National  Resource  Information 
System.  The  Bureau  is  to  establish  consulta- 
tion, coordination  and  exchange  arrange- 
ments with  other  departments  and  agencies 
of  government,  and  private  Institutions, 
which  have  libraries  of  natural  resource  In- 
formation. The  Bureau  is  also  to  conduct 
extensive  studies  and  reviews  of  the  state  of 
Information  on  such  subjects  as  the  institu- 
tional structiire  of  the  resource  supply  sys- 
tem, consumption  patterns,  statistical  and 
accounting  methods  and  problems  in  natural 
resource  information,  price  and  cost  factors 
affecting  energy,  technological  and  environ- 
mental factors,  and  capital  requirements  of 
public  and  private  institutions  responsible 
for  natural  resources.  The  Bureau  is  also  to 
report  monthly,  quarterly  and  annually  on 
specified  classes  of  natural  resource  informa- 
tion. 

titlx  II :  national  resource  information 

SYSTEM 

Establishes  a  National  Resource  Informa- 
tion System  ("the  System")  to  be  operated 
and  maintained  by  the  Bureau.  Establishes 
the  System  in  three  components:  a  public 
library,  a  confidential  library,  and  a  secret 
library.  Provides  that  the  System  shall  use 
other  available  libraries  of  resource  informa- 
tion, use  modern,  including  microform  and 
electronic,  methods;  have  Its  information  on 
natural  resource  Industries  organized  by 
establishments,  companies.  Standard  Indus- 
trial Classifications,  geographical  locations 
and  other  referents;  and  have  capacity  to 
receive  and  answer  questions  of  fact  concern- 
ing, and  compare  sources  of,  natural  resource 
information.  Provides  for  unlimited  public 
use  of  the  public  library  of  the  System,  at 
fees  generally  sufficient  to  cover  costs  of  such 
use;  but  provides  for  waiver  or  reduction  of 


fees  in  certain  cases  of  public-interest  use. 
Provides  for  access  to  the  confidential  library 
by  Federal  Government  officials,  for  official 
use  only.  Establishes  the  secret  library  as 
repository  for  information  that  may  be  used 
only  for  statistical  purposes  In  anonymous 
aggregates.  Establishes  priorities  for  entry  of 
information  Into  the  System.  Establishes 
standards  for  placement  of  natural  resource 
Information  in  the  public,  the  confidential, 
or  the  secret  library.  XJeflnes  and  limits  na- 
tional security  and  reasonable  competitive 
equities  as  reasons  for  placement  of  Infor- 
mation in  the  confidential  or  secret  library. 
Provides  for  removal  of  information  more 
than  25  years  old  from  the  confidential  or 
secret  library  to  the  public  library.  Provides 
for  hearings  in  cases  of  dispute  on  placement 
of  Information  In  a  particular  library  of  the 
System,  and  for  placement  of  Information  in 
question  in  the  secret  library  pending  reso- 
lution of  the  dispute.  Provides  penalties  for 
unauthorized  disclosures  and  thefts  of  In- 
formation from  the  System,  and  for  failure  to 
provide  required  information  for  the  System. 
Authorizes  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  the 
Director  to  obtain  from  an  affiliate  of  a  com- 
pany, or  an  organization  of  which  it  is  a 
member,  any  Information  which  they  are 
empowered  by  this  Act  to  obtain  directly 
from  the  company,  provided  the  company  is 
notified.  Gives  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Director  power  to  Inspect  records  and  sub- 
poena documents  in  certain  cases.  Confers 
jurisdiction  on  U.S.  District  Courts  to  en- 
force such  subpoenas. 

TITLE  in:  NATURAL  RESOURCES  INVENTORIES  AND 
INSPECTIONS  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  IN- 
TERIOR 

Directs  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  com- 
pile and  maintain,  on  annual  basis,  an  in- 
ventory of  natural  resources  In  public  lands 
of  the  U.S.,  including  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf.  Provides  that  the  inventories  may  be 
l>ased  on  estimates,  supplemented  as  feasi- 
ble by  onsite  geological  and  engineering  in- 
spections by  departmental  personnel.  Pro- 
vides that  the  first  inventory  is  to  be  com- 
pleted within  18  months  and  reported  to 
Congress  within  20  months  of  effective  date 
of  this  title.  Provides  that  copies  of  all  such 
annual  reports  and  inventories  shall  be  given 
to  the  Director  for  the  System's  public  li- 
brary. Provides  that,  on  request  of  the  Di- 
rector, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
make  onsite  physical  Inspections  of  mineral 
reserves  and  resources  reported  In  private 
lands.  Contains  directions  for  the  contents 
of  reports  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

TITLE  rv:   INFORMATION  ON  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Provides  that  substantial  natural  resource 
companies  are  to  file  verified  annual  reports 
with  the  Director  on  the  mineral  reserves  and 
natural  resources  they  control.  Contains  di- 
rections on  the  contents  of  such  reiK>rts.  Pro- 
vides for  promulgation  by  the  Director  of 
forms  for  the  making  of  such  reports  and 
also  of  the  reports  required  by  title  V  of  this 
Act. 

Provides  for  clearance  of  such  forms  by 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  within 
seven  months  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
title.  Provides  that  such  forms  shall  be  mailed 
by  the  Director  to  reporting  companies  with- 
in 11  months  of  effective  date  of  this  title  and 
be  returned  by  companies  to  the  Director 
within  60  days  after  receipt.  Provides  for  sin- 
gle rather  than  dual  reports  by  companies 
which  are  both  substantial  natural  resource 
companies  and  major  natural  resource  com- 
panies, as  defined  in  Act.  Provides  that  in- 
formation obtained  by  Director  on  report 
forms  required  by  this  title  and  title  V  shall 
be  placed  In  the  public,  confidential,  or  secret 
library  of  the  System,  as  provided  elsewhere 
in  this  Act. 
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mXE    V:    INFORMATION    OK    NATUmAL   KESOT7RCE 

iNDtrsntiES 
Requires  niajor  companies  In  commerce  to 
file  verlfled  annual  reports,  on  an  establish- 
ment basts,  on  their  operations  worldwide. 
Provides  for  the  making  of  such  reports  in 
two  parts,  one  being  for  the  public  library 
of  the  System  and  the  other  for  the  confiden- 
tial or  secret  library.  Contains  directions  for 
the  contents  of  such  reports,  including  infor- 
mation on  shipments  by  Standard  Industrial 
Classification,  total  business  receipts,  and  In 
certain  cases  profit  information.  Authorizes 
tlie  Director  to  require  such  reports  more 
often  than  annually  in  certain  cases,  and  to 
require  from  major  natural  resource  com- 
panies lists  describing  all  mandatory  and 
voKintary  reports  they  file  elsewhere,  con- 
taining natural  resource  Information. 

TITXE    VI :    CCNEBAL    ACCOCNTINO    OFFICE 
OVESSICRT 

Provides  that  Comptroller  General  of  tlie 
U.S.,  upon  his  own  Initiative  or  by  direction 
of  Congress,  shall  review  and  evaluate  proce- 
dures of  the  Bureau.  Review  may  include 
Issues  arising  \mder  claims  that  certain  natu- 
ral resource  Information  required  by  the 
Bureau  under  this  Act  is  proprietary  or,  in- 
volves the  national  security  and  therefore  is 
entitled  to  be  kept  secret.  Directs  Comptroller 
General  to  report  to  Cons^ss  at  least  an- 
nually on  such  reviews  of  the  Bureau;  but 
provides  that  such  report  may  be  by  endorse- 
ment of  or  addendum  to  the  Bureau's  own 
annual  report. 

TITLE    VU:    CONFOR.MANCE   of    AND    WITH    OTHES 
STATtTTES 

Provides  that  the  Director  may  excuse  » 
company  from  providing  natural  resource 
information  required  by  this  Act,  If  the  com- 
pany waives  confidential  status  of  the  same 
information  as  previously  provided  by  it  to 
the  Census  Bureau  and  protected  by  the  Cen- 
sus Code.  13  U.S.C.  9.  Amends  the  "Freedom 
of  Information  Act."  5  U.S.C.  552,  to  provide 
that  clauses  (4)  and  (9)  of  subsection  (b), 
pertaining  to  corporate  and  geological  Infor- 
mation, shall  be  construed  consistently  with 
policy  of  this  National  Resource  Information 
Act.  Amends  Federal  Reports  Act  of  1942,  44 
UJS.C.  3504,  3506,  3508  and  3509,  to  make  It 
consistent  with  policy  and  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

TITLE  Vni:   MISCEIXANEOUS 

Contains  usual  separability  section  and 
blanket  authorization  of  appropriations. 
Establishes  effective  date  as  date  of  enact- 
ment, except  titles  IV  and  V.  which  are  made 
effective  on  first  day  of  third  full  calendar 
month  after  date  of  enactment. 

Infobm.»tion  on  Natubal  Resoitbces,  Popu- 
lation, Pes  Capita  Materials  Consump- 
tion. AND  Management  Problems  Related 
TO  Materials  Resource  Development 

I.  introduction  and  summary 
The  subject  of  this  paper  Is  the  Impact 
of  th»  Nation's  population  and  level  of  per 
capita  consumption  on  its  stock  of  natural 
resources,  through  the  year  2000.  and  the  re- 
lated management  requirements  suggested 
by  existing  and  anticipated  problems. 

This  is  a  complex  subject  which  Involves 
Interrelationships  between  total  natural  re- 
sources and  known  materials  reserves,  popu- 
lation and  population  growth,  and  consump- 
tion— both  U.S.  and  world — and  the  impact 
of  technology,  economic  profitability,  and 
national  and  international  policies  on  re- 
source availability. 

The  relationship  between  resources,  popu- 
lation, consumption,  and  the  application  of 


human  technique  has  been  put  Into  a  con- 
venient equation  by  McKelvey:  *■ 

L=RxExI/P  where 

L=  society's  average  level  of  living  meas- 
ured by  Its  useful  consumption  of  goods  and 
services; 

R=  society's  useful  consumption  of  all 
kinds  of  raw  materials,  including  metals, 
nonmetals,  water,  soil  minerals,  biological 
produce,  and  so  on; 

E  =  socl3ty'8  useful  consumption  of  all 
forms  of  energy; 

I = society's  useful  consumption  of  all 
forms  of  Ingenuity,  including  political,  so- 
cioeconomic, and  technological  ingenuity; 
an<\ 

P— people  who  share  In  the  total  product. 

This  equation  is  a  useful  illustration  that 
per  capita  standard  of  living  depends  upon 
the  availatyuty  of  both  natural  resources  and 
human  ingenuity.  Since  ingenuity  is  es- 
sentially unquantlflable,  the  equation's  pre- 
dictive value  is  limited  to  qualitative  esti- 
mates. However,  the  equation  puts  the  basic 
relationship  between  resources  and  ingenuity 
into  proper  perspective  and  serves  as  a  con- 
cise introduction  to  this  paper. 
Summary 

1.  There  Is  a  very  important  distinction  be- 
tween the  world's  stock  of  potentially  recov- 
erable resources,  which  Is  estimated  to  be 
very  large  In  relation  to  anticipated  world 
demand,  and  reserves,  which  are  knovm  nat- 
ural resources  which  are  economically  recov- 
erable with  existing  technology.  Reserves 
generally  represent  only  a  small  fraction  of 
total  resources  and,  for  many  materials,  are 
smaller  than  anticipated  world  demand  In 
the  year  2000.  However,  reserves  of  most  ma- 
terials have  Increased  continually  over  time, 
because  of  exploration  and  new  technology, 
and  are  expected  to  continue  to  increase. 
When  shortages  develop  and  resource  prices 
Increase,  previously  known  but  uneconomical 
resourcas  become  economical  to  develop  at 
the  higher  prices.  Reserves  (known  and  eco- 
nomically recoverable  resources)  are  thereby 
increased. 

2.  n.S.  population  will  probably  Increase 
by  approximately  50  percent  by  the  year 
2000,  and  world  population  may  double.  Per 
caplU  consumption  Is  also  Increasing  dra- 
matically, with  VS.  per  capita  consumption 
demand  poeslbly  doubling  by  the  year  2000. 
Per  capita  consumption  In  the  rest  at  the 
world  Is  also  increasing  significantly.  In- 
creases In  population  and  per  capita  con- 
sumption contribute  approximately  equally 
to  the  expected  several -fold  Increase  in  total 
world  consumption  demand  for  materials 
In  the  year  2000  and  beyond.  Total  U.S.  ma- 
terials consumption  may  double  or  triple  by 
the  year  2000  with  similar  trends  In  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

3.  Perhaps  the  single  most  Important  fac- 
tor m  meeting  the  expected  problems  as- 
sociated with  limited  materials  availabilities 
throughout  the  rest  of  this  country  and 
beyond  is  human  Ingenuity.  Many  persons 
believe  that  technological  Ingenuity  will 
ultimately  solve  or  ameliorate  the  probems  of 
providing  sufficient  amounts  of  economically 
recoverable  materials.  If  so,  this  Is  a  long- 
term  solution.  In  the  short  term,  the  Ingenu- 
ity of  national  political  leaders  will  be  In- 
creasingly tested  as  developed  nations,  like 
the  United  States,  begin  to  rely  more  heavily 
on  foreign  reserves  of  materials.  Increased 
International  trade  In  materials,  possible  ma- 
terials boycotts  and  cartels,  and  balance  of 
pa>'ment8  considerations  appear  to  be  likely 
short-range  problems  with  which  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  branch  will  be  faced. 
"Third  world"  countries,  many  of  which  have 
large  reserves  of  necessary  materials,  will  also 
Increase  their  materials  demands  and  may 
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also  demand  a  more  equitable  share  of  world  . 
resources   than  they  have  received  In   the 
past. 

4.  The  above  factors  suggest  that  national 
and  International  materials  management  is 
a  useful  concept  for  the  world  community  to 
undertake.  The  most  Immediate  requirement 
for  materials  management  at  the  national 
political  level  would  seem  to  be  ( 1 )  Increased 
knowledge  about  the  world's  stock  of  poten- 
tially recoverable  materials,  reserves,  and 
materials  consumption,  (2)  increased  sup- 
port for  materials  science  and  technology, 
and  (3)  the  development  of  policies  aimed 
at  conserving,  and  perhaps  developing  buffer 
stocks  of,  materials  which  are  scarce,  poten- 
tially scarce,  or  which  are  imported  from 
politically  uncertain  supply  sources. 

n.  NATURAL  BESOUacES  AND  BESKBVEB 

This  section  discusses  the  distinction  be- 
tween total  natural  resources  and  known  re- 
serves, with  the  exception  of  agricultural  re- 
sources. Estimates  of  UJS.  and  world  resources 
and  reserves  are  also  presented. 

Schematic  Relationship  of  Reserves  to 
Total  Resources.  Reserves  are  identified  or 
known  natural  resources  which  are  eco- 
nomically recoverable  vrtth  existing  technol- 
ogy. Conditional  resources  are  known  re- 
sources which  are  uneconomical  to  recover 
with  existing  technology.  Undiscovered  re- 
sources of  varying  degrees  of  certainty  of  ex- 
istence make  up  the  remainder  of  total  re- 
sources. Although  the  terminology  used  In 
the  literature  of  resources  use  Is  not  uniform, 
the  above  terminology  is  both  adequate  and 
representative. 

An  important  fact  in  evaluating  both  re- 
serves and  resources  is  that  both  reserves 
and  useful  resources  have  Increased  steadily 
over  time.  Reserves  are  identified  and  eco- 
nomically recoverable  resources.  The  amount 
of  known  and  economically  recoverable  iron 
ore,  for  example,  has  Increased  dramatically 
since  the  beginning  of  the  iron  age.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  more  economically  recoverable 
Iron  will  be  fovmd  in  the  future.  Thus,  re- 
serves of  iron  have  increased  and  are  likely 
to  continue  to  Increase  for  some  time,  but  for 
how  long  is  unknown. 

The  total  amount  of  Iron  ore  and  other 
elements  and  minerals  in  the  earth  is  fixed, 
of  course.  However,  of  that  total  fixed 
amount  (or  total  resources),  useful  resources 
have  also  Increased  over  time.  For  example, 
before  technology  was  used  to  reduce  bauxite 
(aluminum  oxide)  to  the  metal  aluminum, 
bauxite  was  a  relatively  useless  resource  and, 
until  about  1860,  petroleum  was  a  relatively 
useless  resource.  Materials  science  and  tech- 
nology are  likely  to  continue  to  Increase  the 
amounts  of  useful  resources  available  to 
mankind  la  the  f  uttire. 

In  brief.  It  Is  Important  to  distinguish 
between : 
Total  natural  resources: 
Useful  natural  resources;  and 
Reserves  (known  and  economically  recover- 
able natural  resources) .  It  Is  also  important 
to  realize  that  reserves  account  for  only  part 
of  known  resources.  Many  known  resources 
are  not  economically  recoverable  with  exist- 
ing technology  and  are  not  considered  to  be 
reserves.  As  commodity  prices  increase  and 
it  becomes  economically  feasible  to  use  pre- 
viously uneconomical  resources,  reserves  in- 
crease. The  same  is  true  when  Improved  tech- 
nology contributes  to  economic  feasibility. 
Another  factor  bearing  on  knowledge  about 
reserves  is  that  the  private  resource  compa- 
oiles  which  prospect  for  and  develop  resources 
may  find  it  In  their  best  commercial  interests 
to  understate  or  be  less  than  diligent  In  re- 
cording reserves  under  their  control  for  rea- 
sons of  competitive  advantage  and  tax  bene- 
fits. 

With  these  caveats  In  mind,  the  following 
paragraphs  of  this  section  set  forth  estimates 
of  U.S.  and  world  resources  and  reserves. 
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The  total  mass  of  the  earth  Is  about  6.5  x 
1(H>  tons.  In  terms  of  foreseeable  mineral 
recovery,  only  the  crust,  oceans,  and  atmos- 
phere are  likely  to  be  sources  of  materials. 
The  earth's  average  crustal  depth  Is  about 
ten  miles  and  has  about  24.000  quadrillion 
(24.000  x  10")  tons  of  materials  while  the 
oceans  account  for  about  56  quadrillion  (56 
z  10")  tons  of  dissolved  minerals  (56  per- 
cent sodium,  31  percent  chlorine,  6.5  percent 
magnesium,  2.5  percent  sulfur,  4  percent 
other)  and  the  atmosphere  accounts  for 
about  5.6  quadrillion  (5.6  x  10'^)  tons  of 
air  (78  percent  nitrogen,  21  percent  oxygen, 
1  percent  argon).  The  crust  is  the  earth's 
largest  storehouse  of  potentially  recoverable 
resources.  Of  the  total  abundance  of  re- 
sources in  the  crust  (25,000  quadrillion 
tons),  perhaps  about  40  trillion  (40  x  10'-) 
tons,  or  approximately  one  millionth  of  total 
crustal  abundance,  is  potentially  recover- 
able at  current  levels  of  knowledge  and  tech- 
nology.- And  about  75  percent  of  this  amount 
Is  oxjrgen,  silicon,  and  their  compounds. 

The  approximate  percentages  of  the  ma- 
jor elements  of  the  earth's  crust  are  shown 
m  Table  1. 

Assuming  that  10  trillion  (10  x  10>-)  tons 
approximates  the  total  recoverable  resource 
potential  of  the  earth's  crust  at  current 
levels  of  knowledge  and  technology,  exclud- 
ing oxygen,  silicon,  and  their  compounds 
which  account  for  about  30  trillion  tons. 
Table  2  suggests  relationships  between  U.S. 
and  world  reserves  and  the  currently  esti- 
mated recoverable  potential  of  some  re- 
sources. 

In  summarizing  the  discussion  of  resources 
and  reserves,  it  is  very  important  to  keep 
three  facts  in  mind : 

Reserves  (known  economically  recoverable 
resources)  represent  only  a  small  fraction 
(generally  minuscule)  of  potentially  recov- 
erable resources  (see  Table  2) ; 

The  estimated  figure  for  total  potentially 
recoverable  crustal  resources  (at  current  lev- 
els of  knowledge  and  techuology)  represents 
only  about  one  millionth  of  estimated  total 
crustal  abundance;  and 

Current  knowledge  of  the  amounts  of  both 
reserves  and  total  resources  Is  quite  limited. 
Table  1. — Percent  Ahundance  of  Major  Crus- 
tal Elements 
(In  percent) 

Oxygen    ..  46.60 

Silicon 27.72 

Aluminum   8.13 

Iron  5.00 

Calcium 3.63 

Sodium  2.83 

Potassium 2.  P9 

Magnesium  2.09 


Tungsten 
Lithium    . 


.01 
.01 


Subtotal    98.59 

Titanium   .44 

Hydrogen    .14 

Phosphorus    .  12 

Manganese    .  10 


Subtotal    99.39 

Sulfur   .05 

Carbon .03 

Clorlne .03 

Rubidium .03 

Fluorine   .03 

Strontium    .03 

Barium   0.03 

Zirconium .02 

Chromium   .02 

Vanadium .02 

Zinc .01 

Nickel    .01 

Copper .01 
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Total 99.73 

Note. — The  remaining  61  naturally  occur- 
ring elements  account  for  about  .25  percent 
of  the  earth's  crust. 

Source:  Derived  from  Weast,  Robert  C. 
ed.  Handbook  of  Chemistry  and  Physics, 
Forty-Eighth  Edition.  Cleveland,  The  Chemi- 
cal Rubber  Company,  1967:  F-135. 


TABLE    2.— UNITED   STATES    AND    WORLD    RECOVERABLE 
RESOURCE  POTENTIAL  AND  RESERVES 

(In  billions  of  tons) 


World 


United  States 


Recover-  Recover- 

able able 

resource  resource 

potential  Reserves    potential      Reserves 


Aluminum. 

Iron 

3. 519 

2,035 

225 

51 

42 

20 

17 

3 

5 

1.160 

87 
.117 

15 
.630 
.035 
.076 
.696 
.010 

203 

lis 

13 

2.94 
2.45 
1.15 
.98 
.189 
.294 

0.008 
1.800 

Titanium 

Phosphorus 

Manganese 

Fluorine 

Barium        

.025 
.931 
.001 
.005 
.031 

Chromium 

Vanadium 

.002 
.0001 

Source:  Erickson.  Ralph  L  Crustal  abundance  of  elements, 
and  mineral  reserves  and  resources.  In  Brobst,  Donald  A  and 
Walden  P.  Pratt,  eds.  U.S.  Mineral  Resources:  Geological  Survey 
Professional  Paper  820.  Washington,  US.  Government  Printmg 
Office,  1973:42  23. 

What  these  facts  imply  in  regard  to  the 
availability  of  resources  for  the  future  is  that 

(1)  human  ingenuity   is  perhaps  the  most 
important   aspect  of   resource   recovery   and 

(2)  knowledge  about  resources  and  reserves 
should  be  greatly  increased. 

m.    RESOUBCE    CONSUMPTION 

This  section  discusses  total  and  per  capita 
resource  consumption  and  consumption  de- 
mand in  the  United  States  and  the  world 
through  the  year  2000  and  beyond. 

Resource  consumption  is  a  function  of 
total  population  and  consumption  per  capita. 
U.S.  population  is  currently  about  210  mil- 
lion. It  will  probably  Increase  to  about  300 
million  by  the  year  2000.  This  growth  repre- 
sents a  one  percent  per  year  population  in- 
crease. 

Worid  population  is  currently  about  3.6 
billion.  Many  sources  estimate  that  world 
population  will  be  about  seven  billion  by  the 
year  20(K).'  This  represents  about  a  two  per- 
cent population  growth  rate  for  the  earth  as 
a  whole.  Some  parts  of  the  world,  ptu-ticularly 
the  developing  nations,  are  Increasing  at  even 
faster  rates. 

In  terms  of  resource  consumption  per 
capita,  the  United  States  leads  the  world. 
With  only  about  six  percent  of  the  world's 
population,  the  United  States  uses  about  33 
percent  of  the  world's  mineral  resources  *  and 
about  35  percent  of  the  world's  energy.-  Dur- 
ing the  last  30  years,  the  United  States  has 
used  more  minerals  and  mineral  fuels  than 
have  all  the  people  of  the  world  previously.* 

Although  the  rate  of  Increase  may  slow 
down  somewhat,  per  capita  consumption 
probably  will  continue  to  increase  through 
the  end  of  this  century  and  beyond,  perhaps 
doubling  the  1973  level  by  the  year  2000,  as- 
suming the  continued  economic  availability 
of  most  materials.  Per  capita  materials  con- 
sumption In  the  rest  of  the  developed  world 
also  probably  will  Increase  several  fold.  In 
the  develc^lng  nations  of  South  America, 
Africa,  and  Asia,  with  about  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  population,  significant  Increases  In 
per  capita  resource  consumption  are  prob- 
able. The  U.S.  share  of  the  world's  materials 


consumption  will  probably  continue  to  de- 
crease from,  for  example,  50  percent  of  the 
world's  mineral  output  in  about  1952  and 
33  percent  currently'  to  an  even  lower  per- 
centage in  the  years  ahead. 

Zero  population  growth  has  been  suggested 
as  a  partial  solution  to  Increasing  world  de- 
mands for  natural  resources.  However,  it  is 
likely  to  take  decades  before  zero  population 
growth,  as  a  comprehensive  world  program, 
could  be  Implemented  through  mass  educa- 
tion and  the  use  of  widespread  contraceptive 
techniques.  Many  moral,  religious,  cultural, 
and  governmental  Issues  also  would  have  to 
be  addressed  before  population  control  t>e- 
comes  feasible  on  a  large  scale.  Consequently, 
many  sources  indicate  that  world  population 
will  probably  double  by  the  year  2000  (to 
about  seven  billion)  and  could  double  agam 
(to  about  15  billion)  by  2100  before  a  stable 
world  peculation  is  attained. 

Thus,  the  world  is  faced  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  four-fold  Increase  in  population 
by  about  2100  and  rapidly  increasmg  per 
capita  materials  consumption,  particularly  in 
the  developing  nations. 

A  few  simple  and  rough  calculations  indi- 
cate possible  relative  materials  consumption 
levels  in  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  tne 
Century. 

U.S.  population  increase  from  1973  to  2O0O, 
al>out  1.5  times 

U.S.  per  capita  consumption  Increase  from 
19  (3  to  2000.  about  2  times 

Tjtal  U.S.  consumption  increase  from  1973 
t-  2000.  2X  1.5-  about  3  times 

In  the  rest  of  the  developed  world,  a  sim- 
ilar three-fold  increase  in  consumption  de- 
mand could  be  expected  by  the  year  2000. 
In  the  developing  two-thirds  of  the  world, 
there  will  probably  be  a  two-fold  increase  in 
consumption  demand  just  due  to  peculation 
increase.  Any  increase  in  per  capita  con- 
rumption  which  the  developing  nations  could 
manage  would  Increase  their  total  consump- 
ti  :n  demand  that  much  more. 

Both  population  and  per  capita  consump- 
tlo  1  are  exfwnentlally  increasing  quantities 
in  the  world  today.  In  the  United  States  and 
other  developed  nations,  per  capita  resource 
consumption  appears  to  be  increasing  at  a 
greater  rate  than  population,  while  in  the 
developing  nations,  the  reverse  may  be  true. 
However,  both  the  growth  in  population  and 
in  per  capita  consumption  demand  appear 
to  be  problems  of  approximately  equal  mag- 
nitude, that  is,  they  contribute  approximate- 
ly equally  (on  an  order-of -magnitude  basis) 
to  the  world's  demand  for  natural  resources. 
In  short,  population  and  per  capita  con- 
sumption demand  appear  to  be  the  two  sides 
of  the  same  coin  of  increasing  total 
consumption. 

Of  the  two  major  factors  of  population 
and  per  capita  consumption  demand,  popu- 
lation would  apt>ear  to  be  the  more  critical 
factor  in  ensuring  long-term  resource  avail- 
ability. Theoretically,  population  could  con- 
tinue to  increase  until  agricultural  resources 
failed  to  keep  up,  while  per  capita  consump- 
tion is  likely  to  ultimately  level  off  since 
human  l)elngs  have  a  Ulmted  capacity  to 
use  material  resources,  even  though  the  lim- 
it may  be  at  a  relatively  high  level.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  world  agricultural  prc- 
ductlon  using  known  technology  theoretical- 
ly could  be  increased  from  four  to  el^ht 
times  over  the  present  level.'  However,  it  is 
likely  that  population  contrtJl  on  a  global 
scale  would  be  instituted  before  the  agri- 
cultural limits  of  population  growth  are 
reached.  This  control  would  probably  occur 
because  of  generally  decreasing  food  avail- 
abilities on  a  per  capita  basis  and  Increasing 
food  costs,  regional  famines,  national  aggres- 
sions caused  by  the  internal  pressures  of 
overpopulation,    decaying    urban    areas    and 
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decreasing  quality  of  life  due  to  overpopu- 
lation, and  so  on. 

Thus,  irrespective  of  the  potential  quanti- 
ties of  the  earth's  material  resources,  popu- 
lacton  is  likely  to  stabilize  at  some  small 
multiple  (possibly  three  times)  of  the  pres- 
ent population  of  the  earth,  perhaps  based 
upon  the  ultimate  agricultural  production 
capacity  of  the  earth. 

Although  wor!d  per  capita  consumption  of 
materials  Is  also  llKely  to  level  off.  world  per 
capita  consumption,  or  at  least  world  per 
capita  consumption  demand,  can  also  be  ex- 
pected to  Increase  several-fold  (perhaps  two 
to  three  times)  during  the  remainder  of  the 
20th   century   and   Into  the  21st  century. 

In  general,  total  world  resource  consump- 
tion will  Increase  significantly  to  the  year 
3000  and  beyond.  With  current  knowledge, 
it  Is  Impossible  to  know  with  any  degree  of 
confidence  Ju.'<t  what  the  levels  of  total  and 
per  capita  materials  consumption  are  likely 


to  be,  or  to  know  what  total  world  reserves 
(known  and  economically  recoverable  re- 
sources)  will  be  at  that  time.  Because  of  the 
vast  store  of  potentially  recoverable  re- 
sources, however,  it  appears  that  in  the  year 
2000  there  would  be  total  reserves  sufficient 
to  meet  total  consumption  demand,  although 
perhaps,  at  considerably  higher  real  costs. 

For  the  United  States,  the  Final  Report 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Materials 
Policy  contains  probable  cumulative  primary 
mineral  demand  flgtu'es  from  1971  to  2000  (as 
estimated  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  in 
1973)  and  estimated  reserves  at  1971  prices. 
These  statistics  are  reproduced  in  Table  3  on 
the  following  two  pages.  Although  the  table 
is  useful,  neither  "probable  cumulative  pri- 
mary mineral  demand  1971-2000,"  "reserves 
at  1971  prices,"  "Identified  resources,"  nor 
"hypothetical  resources"  should  be  consid- 
ered to  be  firm  data.  Demand  and  resources 
are  estimates,  and  reserves  are  likely  to  con- 


tinue to  increase  due  to  changes  in  eco- 
nomic factors  and  technology  and  because 
new  resources  will  be  identified. 

A  comparison  of  Table  3  data  with  Table  2 
data  (see  page  11)  provides  some  Interesting 
Insights.  If  it  is  assumed  that  n.S.  "probable 
cumulative  primary  mineral  demand  In  1971- 
2000"  (Table  3)  will  account  for  approxi- 
mately 25  percent  of  world  demand  over  that 
period,  it  can  be  seen  that  for  the  materials 
listed  in  Table  2,  such  world  demand  would 
represent  only  very  small  percentages  of  "re- 
coverable resource  potential,"  generally  less 
than  one  percent,  with  chromium  being  the 
highest  of  those  listed  at  about  2.5  percent. 
While  data  analysis  of  this  type  is  intriguing, 
data  of  materials  resources,  reserves,  and 
probably  consumption  probably  are  not  ade- 
quate at  this  time  for  deriving  sound  con- 
clusions about  the  current  and  future  status 
of  U.S.  and  world  stocks  of  materials  and 
probable  materials  demand. 


TABLE  3     US.  RESERVES  AND  RESOURCES  OF  SELECTED  MINERAL  COMMODITIES 


Commodity  and  units 


Aluminum  (mHHon  short  ten)  . . . 

Antimony  (thousand  short  ton).... 

Arstnic  ( do) 

Asbestos  (million  short  ton) 

Barium  (million  short  ton)   

Beryllium  (thousand  short  ton)... 

Bismuth  (million  pounds) 

Boron  (million  short  Ion) 

Bromine  (billion  pounds) 

Calcium  (billion  short  ton) 

Cadmium  (million  poumis) 

Cesium  (thousand  pound) 

Chlorine  (million  stiorl  ton) 

Chromium  (million  short  ton) 

Clay  (billion  short  Ion) 

Coal  (billion  short  ton) 

Cobalt  (million  sounds) 

Columbium  (million  pounds) 

Construction  stone: 

Crushed  (billion  short  ton)    . 
Dimension  (million  short  ton) 
Dimension     (million     short 
ton). 

Copper  (oiillion  short  Ion)    

Diatomite  (million  short  ten) 

Feldspai  (million  long  ton) 

Fluorine  (million  short  ton) 

Gallium  (thousand  kilograms) 

Germanium  (thousand  pounds)... 

Gold  (million  troy  ounces) 

Graphite  (million  short  ton).. 

Gypsum  (million  short  ton) . 

Hafnium  (short  ton) 

Indium  (million  troy  ounCM) 

lodino  (million  pounds) 

Iron  (billion  short  ton) 


Probable 

cumulative 
primary 
mineral 
demand 

1971-20001 

Reserves  at 
1971  prices 

IdentiHed 
resources' 

Hypothetical 
ritources ' 

37Q 
S22 

m 

13 

100 
700 

Veryltrft.... 
Small 

..  KOI. 
...Smii 

Commodity  and  units 


Probable 
cumulative 

primary 

mineral 

demand    Reserves  at    Identified 
1971-2000>   1971  prices'  resources' 


Hypothetical 
resources  > 


43 
31 
2« 
•1 
5 
12 


9 
45 
2S 
10 
40 
17 


Small lasignilicanl 

Very  large Very  large 

...do Huge. 


5    Adequate 
560  264 

350 

645    Adequate... 

19 

3      Adequate 

21       Adequate 

540  56 

2M 


Very  Urge Huge. 

Huge Do. 

Very  laige Do. 


Huge Huge. 

Insignihcant InsTgnificant 

large VMyltrge. 

Huge... ■■ 


41    Adequate...  Large... 

79    Adequate do.. 

79    Adequate do. 


93 
29 
38 

39 

281 

1,600 

293 

2 

726 

1,280 

19 

269 

3 


n 


.do. 


40    Huge. 
5O0 
6 

Adequate 

900 

S2    Largo 


do 

Small 


KOI. 
Do. 
Do 

UrgOL 

KOI. 

Huge. 


KOI. 


Oo. 


Very  large. 

350    Huge 

Adequate 

11  

225    Very  largo Hu|i. 

2 do Do. 


Kysnite  (million  short  ton) 

Lood  (million  short  ton) 

LiNMStone  and  dolomite 

LitMum  (thousand  short  ton) 

Magnesium  (million  short  ton) 

Manganese  (million  short  ton).. 

Mercury  (thousand  flasks)* 

Mica,  sheet  (million  pounds) 

Mica,  scrap  and  flakes  (million 
short  ton). 

Molybdenum  (billion  pounds) 

Natural  gas  (trillion  cubic  feet)... 

Mickel  (billion  pounds) 

Nitrogen  (million  short  ton) 

Peat  (million  short  ton) 

Petroleum  (billion  barrels) 

Phosphorus  (million  short  ton)... 
Planinum  (million  troy  ounces). . 

Potassium  (million  short  ton) 

Pumice  (million  short  ton) 

Rare  earths  (thousand  short  ton). 

Rhenium  (thousand  pounds) 

Sodium  (million  short  ton) 

Sand  &  gravel  (billion  short  ton). 

Scandium  (kilograms). 

Silver  (million  troy  ounces) 

Stiontium  (thousand  short  tOfl).. 

Sulfur  (million  long  ton) 

Talc  (million  short  ton). 

Thorium  (thousand  short  ton) 

Titanium  (million  short  to«) 

Tungsten  (million  pounds) 

Uranium  (thousand  short  ton) 

Vanadium  (thousand  short  ton).. 

Zinc  (million  short  Ion) 

Zirconium  (million  short  ten) 


9 

34 


15 
17 


183 

52 

50 

1,730 

62 

7 

3 

1,098 

14 

1,018 

43 

276 

208 

16 

216 

208 

452 

360 

1.160 

54 

544 

4,400 

771  . 

514 

52 

21 

32 

1,000 

1,240 

471 

62 

4 


Huge.... 
Large., 
do. 


H«t. 

.  Moderate. 
KOI. 


2.767    Huge .  Huge. 


Adequate do. 

Large 

75   Small 

Insignincant. 


Do. 
KDI. 

Do. 
Very  large. 


250    Huge Hugo. 


6 

279 

(») 

Adequate 

Adequate 

38 

39 

1 

50 

200 

5,045 

400 

Adequate 

Adequate 

Adequate 

1,300 

75" 

ISO 
2 

33 

175 

130 

115 

30 

4 


do 

Moderate... 

Large 

Huge 

do 

Largo 

Vary  large Hoge. 

Moderate Large. 

Very  largo Huge. 

"HugeV.'.Iir.TIir  KDI. 


Do. 
large. 
KDI. 

KOT. 
Large. 


Huge.. 
Large. 


Moderate.. 

Hugo 

do.... 

Very  largo. 

do 

do.... 

Moderate.. 
Large. 


Hugo. 
KDI. 

Largo. 
Huge. 

Do. 

Do. 
KOI. 

Very  largo. 
Modorato. 


Large. 
Very  large KDf. 


do. 
Largo... 


Very  large. 
KDI. 


I  As  estimated  by  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  1973. 

>  Identified  resources  are  defined  as  including  reserves  and  materials  other  than  reserves 
which  are  essentially  ini'.i  known  as  to  location,  extent,  and  grade  and  which  may  be  exploitable 
in  the  future  under  more  favorable  economic  conditions  or  with  improvements  in  technology. 

'  Hypothetical  resources  are  undiscovered,  but  geologically  predictable,  deposits  ol  materials 
similar  to  identified  resources. 

•  76  lb  flasks. 

•  Less  than  1  unit. 

Note:  Resource  appraisal  terms:  Huge  Domestic  resouices  (of  the  category  shown)  are  greater 
than  10  limes  the  minimum  anticipated  cumulative  demand  (MACO)  between  the  years  1971 


and  2000.  Very  larn— Domestic  resources  are  2  to  10  times  the  MACO.  Large  -Domestic  resourtes 
are  approximately  75  portent  to  twice  the  MACO.  Moderate— Domestic  resources  are  approximately 
35  to  75  percent  of  the  MACD.  Seiall— Domestic  resources  are  approximately  10  to  35  percent 
ol  the  MACD.  Insignificant— Domestic  resources  are  less  than  10  percent  of  the  MACD  KDI  (known 
data  insufficient)— Resources  not  estimated  because  of  insufficient  geological  knowledge  ol  surface 
or  sobsurtace  area.  Dashes  indicate  data  not  available. 

Source:  Materials  Needs  and  the  Environment  Today  and  Tomorrow:  Final  Report  ol  the  National 
Commission  on  Materials  Policy.  Washington,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  June  1973:  4B  8 
and  4B  9. 


Summary 
The  state  of  the  knowledge  concerning  re- 
sources, reserves,  and  consumption  demand 
Is  that  estimates  of  these  factors  can  be 
made  and  are  useful,  but  total  resources  are 
unknown:  reserves  have  continually  In- 
creased and  are  likely  to  continue  to  do  so 
because  of  Increasing  knowledge,  economic 
factors,  and  new  technology;  and  consump- 
tion demand  is  extremely  difficult  to  predict 
except  to  the  extent  that  through  the  end 
of  the  20th  century  and  probably  well  Into 
the  2l8t  centtury   at  least,  both  world  per 


capita  and   total  consumption  demand  for 
resources  is  likely  to  Increase  several  fold. 

Considering  the  earth  as  a  total  resource 
system,  it  appears  that  most  world  resources 
will  be  adequate  even  for  a  many-fold  In- 
crease in  consumption  demand.  However,  in- 
creased demand  will  undoubtedly  mean  tem- 
porary and  localized  shortages  in  some  com- 
modities until  new  sources  of  supply  are 
developed  or  until  abundant  materials  are 
developed  as  substitutes  for  scarce  conunodl- 
tles.  In  addition,  resources  In  general  may 
Increase  significantly  In  cost,  although  his- 


torical trends  to  date  Indicate  rather  con- 
stant resource  costs  over  a  long  period.  For 
example,  Figtire  4  on  the  following  page 
shows  graphically  the  close  relationship  be- 
tween total  materials  costs  and  population 
In  the  United  States  from  1900  to  1970.  The 
rapidly  increasing  gross  national  product 
since  about  1940  Indicates  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  United  States  from  a  goods  pro- 
ducing and  consuming  nation  to  a  services- 
oriented  nation.  However,  the  danger  in  pro- 
jecting future  relationships  from  past  trends 
Is  that  the  underlying  realities  change.  The 
period  covered  In  Figure  4  was  a  period  of 
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generally  plentiful  and  relatively  cheap  re- 
sources In  the  United  States.  Recent  and  Im- 
pending shortages  In  materials  may  signifi- 
cantly increase  material  costs  over  the  short 
term.  For  example,  rapidly  increasing  costs 
ior  petroleum  may  continue  for  many  years 
until  major  new  reserves  of  petroleum  are 
found.  If  there  are  any,  or  until  substitutes 
for  petroleiun  (like  shale  oil  and  coal  lique- 
faftion)  are  commercially  developed. 

rv.     TECHNOIOCT,     ECONOMICS,     AND     NATIONAL 
AND  INTEaNATIONAL  POLICIES 

A  brief  review  of  the  preceding  two  sections 
of  this  paper  Indicates  that  although  the 
world's  potentially  recoverable  resources  are 
estimated  to  be  very  large,  known  econom- 
ically recoverable  reserve  of  some  materials 
are  small  in  relation  to  existing  or  anticipated 
consumption  demand.  The  United  States 
is  turning  increasing  to  foreign,  rather  than 
domestic,  reserves  to  meet  Its  domestic  re- 
quirements for  many  materials.  The  Attach- 
ments to  this  paper  gives  some  indication  of 
the  United  States'  current  dependence  on 
Imported  materials. 

What  this  situation  means  for  the  United 
States  is  that  increasingly  the  Nation  will 
have  to  rely  upon  technology  and  national 
and  international  policies  to  provide  it  with 
materials  at  economically  acceptable  costs. 
Even  so,  the  costs  of  some,  perhaps  many, 
materials  can  be  expected  to  Increase  over 
time.  When  costs  of  commodities  become 
high  enough,  previously  uneconomical  known 
resources  will  be  tapped  and  substitute  ma- 
terials will  be  developed.  In  short,  the  era 
of  generally  cheap  and  exploitable  materials 
seems  to  be  at  an  end  in  the  United  States 
and  the  world.  The  developing  two-thirds  of 
the  world  will  Increasingly  compete  for, 
rather  than  merely  supply,  many  of  the  ma- 
terials that  the  United  States  will  require. 
Being  the  world's  richest  country,  the  United 
States  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  afford  high- 
er costs  for  materials  and,  as  in  many  things, 
it  will  be  the  poorer  countries  that  are  likely 
to  STiffer  disproportionately  from  Increased 
materials  costs. 

Technology  is  looked  upon  by  many  per- 
sons as  being  the  means  for  providing  ade- 
quate supplies  of  materials  to  meet  the 
world's  increasing  requirements.  There  is 
evidence  that  technology  is  an  exponentially 
increasing  function  in  developed  and  tech- 
nology-intensive societies.*  If  this  is  true, 
technology  can  be  expected  to  provide  the 
techniques  necessary  to  keep  up  with  the 
world's  increasing  demand  for  materials, 
perhaps  through  that  time  when  both  world 
population  and  per  capita  consumption  could 
be  expected  to  stabilize  at  some  (from  now) 
relatively  high  level.  In  the  field  of  energy, 
the  ability  of  technology  to  provide  rapidly 
increasing  supplies  is  already  manifest.  It  is 
anticipated  that  nuclear  fusion  of  hydrogen 
from  sea  water  will  be  possible  in  the  21st 
century,  possibly  by  2080.  If  fusion  is  actually 
developed  as  a  safe  energy  source,  it  will  pro- 
vide an  almost  unlimited  source  of  energy 
for  the  world. 

It  can  be  anticipated  that  the  application 
of  technology  to  materials  problems  will  re- 
sult in  similar  benefits  in  the  future,  but  be- 
tween now  and  then,  the  world  will  have  to 
make  do  with  recovering  materials  with 
existing  technology. 

To  buy  time  for  technology  to  provide  ade- 
quate amounts  of  materials  at  reasonable 
costs  to  meet  the  expected  several-fold  in- 
crease in  world  demand  for  materials,  there 
CXX 485— Part  8 


is  likely  to  be  greater  pressiwes  on  national 
legislatures  and  executives  to  develop  work- 
able national  and  international  materials 
and  materials-related  policies.  For  example, 
to  offset  or  ameliorate  possible  near-term  na- 
tional shortages  in  many  materials,  the  Con- 
gress will  probably  be  faced  with  major  ma- 
terials policy  considerations  In  areas  like: 

International  trade; 

International  assistance  in  materials  de- 
velopment; 

Developing  buffer  stocks  of  potentially 
scarce  materials; 

Incentives  for  the  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  materials  by  commercial  interests; 

Ciovernment -supported  materials  research 
and  development; 

Materials  effectiveness,  like  recycling,  re- 
use, improved  engineering  design,  and  ma- 
terials conservation; 

Rationing;  and 

National  and  International  environmental 
aspects  of  materials  recovery,  use,  and  dis- 
posal. 

All  of  these  policy  considerations  deal  with 
securing  adequate  sources  for  the  rapidly 
increasing  U.S.  demand  for  materials.  Be- 
catise  the  United  States  has  been  the  greatest, 
and  sometimes  profligate,  user  of  the  world's 
resources  diu-lng  the  20th  century,  there  may 
be  Increasing  international  pressures,  espe- 
cially from  the  developing  "third  world,"  for 
assistance  in  developing  world  resources  and 
for  sharing  them  more  equitably  than  In  the 
past. 

The  factors  discussed  In  this  section  sug- 
gest that  human  "ingenuity"  may  be  the 
most  Important  ingredient  in  developing  U.S. 
and  world  material  resources.  In  the  long- 
term,  technological  ingenuity  may  provide 
the  major  solutions  to  the  materials  supply 
problem.  Although  this  is  possible,  and  even 
probable,  the  technological  solution  is  not 
completely  certain  and  is  probably  a  long 
way  off.  Until  then,  national  and  Interna- 
tional policymakers  must  use  their  ingenuity 
in  facing  the  many  intricate  problems  asso- 
ciated with  making  the  wisest  use  of  the 
earth's  limited  supply  of  currently  known 
resources. 

What  is  certain  is  that  there  will  be  con- 
straints upon  the  world  supply  of  materials 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. There  will  probably  be  periodic  ma- 
terials shortages,  and  materials  costs  are 
likely  to  rise.  New  reserves  will  Ije  found  and 
substitutes  will  be  developed.  Hopefully, 
materials  science  and  technology  will  be 
supported  to  the  extent  required  to  provide 
a  continual  supply  of  materials  for  world  de- 
velopment, through  (1)  the  discovery  of  new 
reserves  or  entirely  new  tises  of  existing  re- 
serves of  abundant  materials  and  (2)  the 
conservation  and  reuse  of  existing  materials. 
To  the  extent  that  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal ingenuity  is  not  used  to  solve  the  mate- 
rials supply  problem,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that 
the  political  ingenuity  of  national  legisla- 
tures and  executives  will  be  called  upon  to 
develop  policies  on  a  wide  range  of  materials- 
related  issues  for  getting  the  most  use  out 
of  the  world's  economically  recoverable 
resources. 

V.  MANAGEMENT  PROBLEMS 

There  is  a  wide  range  of  problems  related 
to  the  rational  develc^ment  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  United  States  and  the  world. 
These  problems  can  be  classified  as  interna- 
tional, economic,  technological,  political,  and 
so  on.  This  section  will  deal  with  problems 


that  can  be  classified  as  management  prob- 
lems, that  is,  problems  vrtiich  involve  the 
application  of  high-level  decisionmaking,  tn 
this  case  specifically  decisionmaking  at  the 
national  political  level. 

Among  the  primary  requirements  of  na- 
tional decisionmakers  concerned  with  ma- 
terials policy  is  increasing  knowledge  about 
many  aspects  of  the  earth's  natural  resources, 
like: 

Increased  knowledge  concerning  the  earth's 
store  of  natiu'al  resources; 

Increased  knowledge  concerning  probable 
per  capita  consumption  trends  in  the  United 
States  and  the  world: 

The  development  of  early  warning  systems 
to  predict  short-term  materials  shortages; 

Increased  materials  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts;  and 

Research  into  possible  alternative  uses  of 
the  Nation's  and  the  world's  limited  reserves 
to  conserve  scarce  materials. 

In  short,  the  most  pressing  management 
requirement  in  the  field  of  materials  policy 
is  increased  Information  about  the  basic 
parameters  of  materials  suppiy  and  demand 
and  additional  research  on  resource  discov- 
ery and  recovery  and  materials  effectiveness. 
Only  when  more  Is  known  about  matcials 
resources  and  use,  can  adequate  long-range 
decisions  be  made  on  the  national  and  inter- 
national levels.  In  the  meantime,  manage- 
ment problems  will  probably  include  the 
resolution  of  short-term  crises  like  materials 
shortages  and  imbalances  in  international 
trade.  To  offset  recurring  shortages  and  Im- 
balances In  materials  production  and  supply, 
a  system  of  national  and  International  buffer 
stocks  could  be  developed  for  those  materials 
which  are,  or  are  expected  to  be,  in  short 
supply,  or  which  are  Imported  from  politically 
uncertain  supply  sources.  Buffer  stocks  could 
provide  a  cushion  against  physical  shortages 
of  materials,  against  price  fluctuations,  and 
against  supply  disruptions  caused  by  inter- 
national political  situations. 

Through  technology  and  Intelligent  man- 
agement of  the  earth's  resources,  the  earth 
may  ultimately  provide  sufficient  materials 
for  a  high  quality  of  life  for  most  of  its  in- 
habitants. However,  political  decisionmakers 
cannot  assume  that  this  is  the  case.  Perhaps 
a  preferable  working  hypothesis  would  be 
that  materials  usage  will  outpace  materials 
production  if  intelligent  national  and  inter- 
national materials  management  is  not  vigor- 
ously pursued.  It  appears  that  the  most  im- 
IK>rtant  aspects  of  improved  materials  man- 
agement are  (1)  a  signiflcant  Increase  in 
Icnowledge  about  the  earth's  store  of  poten- 
tially and  economically  recoverable  resources, 
(2)  Increased  support  for  materials  science 
and  technology,  and  (3)  the  development  of 
policies  aimed  at  conserving,  and  perhaps  de- 
veloping buffer  stocks  of,  materials  which  are 
scarce,  potentially  scarce,  or  which  are  im- 
ported from  politically  uncertain  supply 
sources. 

FOOTNOTES 

IV.  E.  McKelvey.  Mineral  Resource  Esti- 
mates and  Public  Policy.  In  Brobst,  Donald 
A.  and  Walden  P.  Pratt,  eds.  United  States 
Mineral  Resources:  Geological  Survey  Pro- 
fessional Paper  820.  Washington,  U.S.  Govt. 
Off.,  1973:  9. 

>  The  figure  of  40  trillion  tons  to  represent 
the  earth's  total  potentially  recoverable  re- 
sources is  an  estimate  based  upon  the  table 
of  abundances,  reserves,  and  resources  found 
in  Erickson,  Ralph  L.  Crustal  Abundance  of 
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Geological  Survey  Professional  Paper  820. 
Washington,  U.S.  Govt.  Print.  Off.,  1973:  22- 
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precise. 
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Scientific  American,  v.  228,  March  1973: 
15-23. 
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look, and  Trends.  In  VS.  Congress,  Senate. 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  Problems  and 
Issues  of  a  National  Materials  Policy.  91st 
Congress,  2d  Session.  December  1970.  Wash- 
ington, U.S.  Govt.  Print.  Oflf.,   1970:   60. 

^  U.S.  Congress.  Joint  Ek:onomlc  Committee. 
The  Energy  Outlook  for  the  1980*8.  93d  Con- 
gress, 1st  Session.  December  17,  1973.  Wash- 
ington, U.S.  Govt.  Print.  Off.,  1973:  8. 

"McKelvey,  p.  11. 


'  Hayes,  p.  50. 

■  How  Far  Can  Man  Push  Nature  Ui  Search 
of  Food?  Conservation  Foundation  Letter, 
November  1973:  6.  Also  See  U.8.  Congress. 
House.  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Sub- 
committee on  National  Security  Policy  and 
Scientific  Developments.  Beyond  Malthus: 
The  Pood/People  Equation.  92d  Congress,  1st 
Session.  October  1971.  Washington,  UJS.  Govt 
Print.  Off.,  1971.  96  p. 

'Starr,  Chauncey  and  Richard  Rudman. 
Parameters  of  Technological  Growth.  Sci- 
ence, v.  182,  October  26,  1973:  358-364. 


I.  MATERIALS  ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  THE  PRESENT  COST  OF  IMPORTS  (COL.  2) 


O.S.  DEPENDENCE  ON 

IMPORTED  MATERIALS 

Present 
cost  of 

imports    Perceiit 
Commodity                             (billions)  dependence  > 

Major  import  sources  -  (p 

Present 
cost  ol 

imports     Percent 
(billions)  dependence 

Major  import  sources '  (percent) 

ercent) 

Commodity 

11. 

Chromium $0.1 

100 

U.S.S.R 

Republic  of  South  Atrica. 

Turkey 

Philippines . 

Others. 

Total 

Zaire 

Belgium  and  loxembouri 

Norway. 

Canada 

Others 

Total 

Mexico 

Spain 

Italy 

Others 

Tow 

Canada 

Peru 

Australia 

Mexico.. 

Others 

ToW 

Gabon 

Brazil 

Republic  of  South  Africa. 

Zaire 

Others 

Total. 

United  Kingdom 

...    32 

30 

1.  Petroleum,  includ 

gas  liquids. 

2.  lion  and  tied 

n(  natural              $7.5 
3.4 

29-32 

20 
28 

10 
90  96 

61  80 

Canada 

Venezuela 

Indonesia 

Nigeria 

Saudi   Arabia 

Others 

Total 

Europe 

Japan 

Canada 

Others 

Total 

Canada 

Venezuela 

Liberia 

Others 

Total 

Canada 

Others 

ToUl 

Jamaica 

Surinam 

Guyana 

Others 

Total 

Canada 

Switzerland 

Burma 

..    42 
.    17 
..      7 
..      7 
..      6 
..    21 

..  100 

..    45 
..    40 
..      9 
..      6 

..loo 

.."^50 

..    31 
..      6 
..    13 

..  100 

..    76 
.    24 

..  100 

..     54 

..    23 
..      7 
..     16 

..loo 

..~5i 

..    24 
..      9 
..      3 

12. 

13. 
14. 

15. 

16. 

CobaH .1 

Fluorine .1 

Lead .1 

Manganese..   .1 

Ptatinum .1 

98  100 

77-87 
26  36 

95^98 

9H0O 

.     18 

..     14 

.      6 

..     100 

...    45 

t-.     29 
...      8 
...      6 
.   .    12 

...  100 

...    77 

..    12 

...      6 

5 

Iron  ore 

.5 

3  Aluminum  metal 

3.9 
.3 

...  100 

29 
21 
21 
12 

17 

Bauxite 

.4 

.7 

.7 

100 

33 
7 
7 

18 

100 
39 

4.  Gold 

U.S.S.R 

Republic  of  South  Afrie*. 
Others 

Total 

32 

12 
17 

United  Kinfdom 

Others 

..     13 

100 

Total 

..  100 

5.  Nickel 

.5 

74  90 

Canada 

Norway 

Others 

..    82 
..      8 

..     10 

II.  MATERIALS  WHOSE  PRESENT  «»STS  OF  IMPOSTS  ARE  LESS  THAN  $01  BILLION,  ARSANGf  D 
ACCORDING  TO  PERCENT  DEPENDENCE  (COL.  3) 

6  Ziic 

.5 

S2  68 
15.18 

Total ... 

Canada 

Meiico 

Peru 

ToW 

Canada 

Peru 

Chile 

Republic  of  South  Africa. 
Others 

..  100 

..  ~68 
..    24 
..      8 

..  100 

..    31 
..    27 
..    22 
..      6 
..     14 

17. 
18. 

Cesium © 

Columbium :               © 

IOC 
S7-100 

Poltucite:  Canada  and 
Africa 

Cesium  compounds: 
West  Germany 

(<) 
87 

1 

7.  Copper 

Netherlands 

Others 

ToW 

Brazil 

Canada 

Nigeria 

8 
5 

"  100 

.       W 
16 
14 

Others 

8 

Total 

..  100 

Total 

.      100 

8  Natural  gas 

.4 

4  9 
44  70 

Canada 

Mexico 

Total 

Canada 

Peru 

Mexico 

Others 

Total 

..    97 
..      3 

..  100 

..    58 
..    20 
..      8 
..     14 

..  100 

19. 

20. 

Hafnium ..zi              <•) 

Indium -.—.             W 

100 
MM 

France 

iapan     . 

65 

i               .3 

8 

Others 

Total 

27 
.      100 

9.  Silvw 

Canada 

U.S.S.R 

Others 

ToW 

44 

14 

42 

100 

10.  Tin 

.3 

77-100 

Malaysia 

Thailand 

Others 

Total 

..    64 
..    27 
..      9 

..  100 

• 
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Commodity 


Present 
cost  of 

imports    Percent 
(billions)  dependence  ■ 


Major  imparl  sources-  (percent) 


21.  Rhodium.. 

22  Rubidium. 

23.  Scandium. 

24.  Sirontiura. 
25  Tantalum. 


26.  Titanium  (rutile). 

27.  Zirconium  metal.. 

28.  Corundum 

29.  Mica  sheet 


30   Palladium 


31.  Graphite. 


32   Antimony. 


O 


(') 


(') 


(') 

(') 

() 
(0 

(•) 

() 

(■') 


Commodity 


Present 
cost  of 

imports     Percent 
(billions)  dependence ' 


Ka\w  import  sources:  (percent) 


100    United  Kingdom 59 

U.S.S.R 15 

Others... 26 

Total .  100 

100    Negligible  imports. 

100    Australia 55 

Canada -  40 

Others 5 

ToUl .      JOO 

100    Mexico     -    .     81 

United  Kingdom... 12 

Spain  .  7 

Total  100 

97  iOO    Cmarta .  30 

Bri/il. 22 

Zaire 14 

Others  ... 34  i 

Total  .JW  j 

86  100    Australia                            .    92  I  37 
Sierra  Leone 8  1 

Total.  .  .     .  100  ' 

100    Australia     96 

Others  .      4 

Total.  ...  100 

100    Kenya  100 

100    India. 79 

Braiil .  .  14 

Malaga- V  Republic _  3 

Others                         .  4 

Total  100 

93    U.S.S.R.  .  .51 

United  Kingdom...     32 

Republic  of  South  Africa 6 

Others.. 11 

Total 100 

97    Mexico.  - .  76 

Malagasy  Republic 9 

Norway .  6 

Sri  LanKa 5 

Others   . .  4 

Total  ...  100 

65  95     Ore: 

Republic  of  South  Africa. .  51 

Mexico. .  20 

Others .   .  29 

ToUl  100 
Metal: 

Mexico .         ...  18 

Peoples  Republic  o<  China.  16 

Others. ..  66 

Total 100 


I 


33.  Arsenic. 


34.  Iodine. 


35.  Asbestos. 


36.  Mercury. 


Yttrium. 


38.  Gillium. 


39.  Bismuth. 


40.  Cadmium. 


41.  Thorium 


42.  Berylliiim  ore. 


43.  PoUssium. 


()                     90    Sweden 43 

Mexico 40 

France.. 15 

Others 2 

Total .  100 

(i)                     86    Japan... 72 

Chile 28 

Total 100 

<S)                 81  S5    Canada "n 

Republic  of  South  Africa 3 

Others I 

Total ;00 

0)               58  83    Canada  ..  53 

liAexico 17 

Spain 8 

Italy ■> 

Others il 

Toyi IC'J 

(!)                     73    Australia        53 

Malaysia 44 

Others 3 

Total 100 

0)                     64    Switzerland  72 

United  Kingdon'  4 

West  Germany 4 

Others 20 

Total  100 

(O                 62  75    Peru 34 

Mexico... 29 

Japan  U 

Canada .     ...  9 

Others  17 

Total  103 

O                25  62    Japan 23 

Canada 22 

Australia .  15 

Peru.  12 

Others..  .28 

To'.il  100 

Qt                     60    Australia 53 

Malaysia.. 44 

Others 3 

Total  .  '00 

(^                      53    Brazil  .  64 

Republic  of  South  Africa..  13 

Argentina 7 

Others 16 

Total  IW 

0)                45  60    Canada 94 

Israel 2 

Others 4 

Total  100 


>  Published  figures  for  "percent  dependence"  vary  according  to  whether  U.S  imports  are 
measured  against  U.S.  primary  (new)  production  of  materials  or  against  primary  production 
plus  scrap,  and  perhaps  for  other  reasons.  Consequently,  tlie  figures  of  col  3  are  sometimes 
given  as  a  range,  like  "29-32"  percent  dependence  for  petroleum. 

■  Based  on  1969  72  average  data. 
Less  than  $0.1  billion. 


•Most. 

Source :  Department  of  the  Interior.  Bureau  of  Mines  information  as  of  Feb  1. 1974 :  and  Materials 
Needs  and  the  Environment  Today  and  Tomorrow:  Final  Report  of  the  National  Coninission  oa 
Materials  Policy.  Washington,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  June  1973  2  25 


Appendix  L — U.S.  Government  Agencies 
With   Materials    Functions 

(By  Science  Policy  Research  Division.  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service,  the  Library  of 
Coneress ) 

EXPLAN.\TORV     NOTE 

The  accompanying  chart  of  "U^S.  Govern- 
ment Agencies  with  Materials  Functions" 
was  prepared  in  the  Science  Policy  Research 
Diviion,  Legislative  Reference  Service,  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  as  a  first  cut  at  the  prob- 


lem. It  is  accordingly  to  be  regarded  as  pre- 
liminary and  illustrative.  It  is  not  intended 
to  t>e  complete.  It  does  serve  the  purpose 
of  demonstrating  the  wide  range  of  different 
agency  Interests  in  materials  and  the  need 
for  a  considerable  extent  of  coordination. 

The  methodology  employed  In  assembling 
the  chart  was  to  go  through  the  VS.  Gov- 
ernment manual  for  clues,  with  an  effort 
to  apply  in-house  expertise  to  their  inter- 
pretation and  expansion. 


Not  included  in  the  chart  are  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Engineering,  because  they  are 
not  Gorernment  agencies,  although  chartered 
by  Congress.  These  Academies,  and  their  op- 
erating arm.  the  National  Resources  Council, 
provide  an  important  deliberative,  advisory, 
and  focusing  functions  in  the  field  of  mate- 
rials, mainly  through  their  National  Mate- 
rials Advisor.-  Board,  and  also  deal  with  re- 
lated issues  through  a  nvimber  of  other  boards 
and  committees. 
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The  Ckisis  in  Man's  Destiny 

(By  Sir  Julian  Huxley) 

The  most  bewildering  characteristic  of  the 
present  moment  of  history  is  that  things  are 
happening  faster  and  faster.  The  pace  of 
change  In  human  affairs,  originally  so  slow 
as  to  be  unnoticed,  has  steadily  accelerated, 
until  today  we  can  no  longer  measure  it  in 
terms  of  generations:  Major  changes  now 
take  place  every  few  years,  and  human  In- 
dividuals have  to  make  several  drastic  adjust- 
ments in  the  course  of  their  working  lives. 
Where  are  these  breathless  changes  taking 
us?  Is  change  synonymous  with  progress,  as 
many  technologists  and  developers  would 
like  us  to  believe?  Is  there  any  main  direc- 
tion to  be  discerned  in  present-day  human 
lite  and  affairs?  The  answer  at  the  moment 
Is  no.  Change  today  Is  disruptive;  its  trends 
are  diverging  In  various  directions.  What  is 
more,  many  of  them  are  self -limiting  or  even 
self-destructive — think  of  the  trend  to  ex- 
plosive population  Increase,  to  overgrown 
cities,  to  traffic  congestion,  to  reckless  ex- 
ploitation of  resources,  to  the  widening  gap 
between  developed  and  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, to  the  destruction  of  wild  life  and  natu- 
ral beauty,  to  cutthroat  competition  In  eco- 
nomic growth,  to  Galbraith's  private 
affluence  and  public  squalor,  to  overspeclal- 
ization  and  Imbalance  In  science  and  tech- 
nology, to  monotony,  boredom  and  conform- 
ity, and  to  the  proliferation  of  Increasingly 
expensive  armaments. 

What  Is  to  be  done?  Before  attempting 
an  answer,  we  mtist  look  at  the  problem  In 
a  long  perspective — Indeed  in  the  longest 
perspective  of  all,  the  perspective  of  evolu- 
tion. The  process  of  evolution  on  this  planet 
has  been  going  on  for  five  billion  years  or 
so.  First  of  all.  It  was  only  physical  and  chem- 
ical—the formation  of  the  continents  and 
oceans  and  the  production  of  increasingly 
complex  chemical  compounds.  Then,  nearly 
three  billion  years  ago,  this  purely  physico- 
chemical  phase  of  evolution  was  superseded 
by  the  biological  phase — the  evolution  of  liv- 
ing matter,  or  "life."  The  threshold  to  this 
was  crossed  when  one  of  the  numerous  or- 
ganic chemical  compounds  built  up  by  ultra- 
violet radiation  In  the  world's  warm,  soupy 
seas  became  capable  of  reproducing  itself. 
This  compound  is  a  kind  of  nucleic  acid, 
called  DNA  for  short;  its  complex  molecule 
is  built  In  the  form  of  a  double  helix,  like 
a  spirally  twisted  ladder  whose  complemen- 
tary halves  are  Joined  by  special  chemical 
rungs.  In  favorable  conditions,  the  two  halves 
sooner  or  later  break  apart,  and  both  build 
themselves  Into  new  wholes  by  Incorporating 
organic  compounds  from  the  siu-rounding 
medium.  DNA  also  has  the  capacity  to  build 
up  special  enzymes  and  many  other  proteins 
out  of  Its  chemical  surroundings,  with  the 
final  result  of  producing  a  primitive  cell  with 
DNA  as  Its  core. 

DNA  Is  thus  self-reproducing  and  self- 
multiplying  matter.  It  is  also  self-valuing, 
since  now  and  again  it  undergoes  a  small 
change  in  part  of  Its  structure  as  a  result  of 
radiation  or  some  chemical  agency  (or  some- 
times spontaneously),  and  then  reproduces 
Itself  In  this  changed  form.  In  modem  terms. 
It  mutates,  and  the  mutation  Is  hereditary. 
And  very  soon,  the  sexual  process  multiplies 
the  variation  manyfold  by  recomblnlng 
mutations  in  every  possible  way. 

As  a  result  of  these  two  properties  of  self- 
multlpUcation  and  self-variation,  there  re- 
sults a  "struggle  for  existence"  between  the 
different  variants,  and  this  In  turn  results  in 
what  Darwin  called  natvral  selection — a 
shorthand  phrase  for  the  results  of  the  dif- 
ferential death,  survival  and  reproduction  of 
variants. 

Crossing  the  threshold  must  have  been  a 
relatively  slow  business,  taking  perhaps 
10,000,000  years  or  more;  but  once  it  was 
crossed,  the  whole  process  of  evolution  was 


enormously  speeded  up.  major  changes  tak- 
ing place  at  intervals  to  be  measured  In 
hundred-mllUon-year  instead  of  bllllon-year 
units.  And,  as  Darwin  pointed  out  over  a 
century  ago,  and  as  has  become  clearer  ever 
since,  major  change  was  Inevitably  progres- 
sive, headed  In  the  direction  of  Improve- 
ment— Improving  the  organization  of  plants 
and  animals  in  relation  to  their  environ- 
ment, enabling  them  to  surmount  more  of 
its  dangers  and  make  better  use  of  its 
resources. 

Each  major  change  In  biological  evolution 
Involved  the  step-by-step  crossing  of  a  criti- 
cal threshold,  leading  to  the  formation  of  a 
new  dominant  type.  This  is  followed  by  a 
rapid  flowering  of  the  new  type  and  Its 
further  Improvement  along  many  divergent 
lines,  usually  at  the  expense  of  Its  parent 
and  predecessor  type.  Sooner  or  later,  the 
process  reveals  itself  as  self -limiting:  The 
type  as  a  whole  comes  up  against  a  limit, 
and  further  progress  can  only  be  realized 
by  one  or  two  lines  slowly  achieving  a  new 
and  Improved  pattern  of  organization,  and 
stepping  across  the  threshold  barrier  to  give 
rise  to  quite  new  dominant  types. 

Thus  the  amphibians  broke  through  the 
barrier  from  water  to  land,  though  they  still 
had  to  live  In  water  as  tadpoles  or  larvae  in 
the  early  stages  of  their  development;  but 
after  about  100,000,000  years,  they  were  suc- 
ceeded by  a  new  and  fully  terrestrial  domi- 
nant type,  with  shelled  eggs  containing  pri- 
vate ponds  to  develop  in — the  reptiles,  which, 
as  everyone  knows,  produced  an  astonishing 
variety  of  specialized  lines — crocodiles  and 
tortoises,  marine  Ichthyosaurs  and  plesio- 
saurs,  aerial  pterosaurs  and  the  splendid 
array  of  terrestrial  dinosaurs. 

But  after  nearly  150,000,000  years,  they  too 
reached  their  limit.  A  new  type  of  organiza- 
tion was  produced.  Involving  hair,  warm 
blood,  milk  and  prolonged  development 
within  the  mother,  and  broke  through  to 
dominance  In  the  shape  of  the  placental 
mammals,  while  most  reptilian  lines  be- 
came extinct.  This  new  type  again  radiated 
out,  to  produce  all  the  familiar  mammal 
groups — carnivores  and  ungulates,  rats  and 
bats,  whales  and  primates.  Once  more,  after 
50,000,000  years  or  so,  their  evolution  seems 
to  have  reached  its  limits  and  got  stuck. 
Only  one  line  among  the  primates  took  all 
the  steps — to  erect  posture,  tool-  and 
weapon-making.  Increased  brain  size,  and 
capacity  for  true  speech — that  led,  a  mere 
100,000  or  so  years  back,  to  the  emergence 
of  man  as  the  new  dominant  type,  and  took 
life  across  the  threshold  from  the  biological 
to  the  psychosocial  phase  of  evolution. 

This  works  by  cumulative  tradition  rather 
than  by  genetic  variation,  and  Is  manifested 
In  cultural  and  mental  rather  than  In  bodily 
and  physical  transformation.  Yet  evolving 
human  life  progresses  In  the  same  sort  of 
way  as  animal  life — by  a  succession  of  im- 
proved dominant  types  of  organization. 
However,  these  are  not  organizations  of  flesh 
and  blood  and  bodily  structure  but  of  ideas 
and  institutions,  of  mental  and  social  struc- 
ture— systems  of  thought  and  knowledge, 
feeling  and  belief,  with  their  social,  economic 
and  political  accompaniments:  We  may  call 
them  psychosocial  systems.  With  the  emer- 
gence of  each  new  system,  man  radically 
changes  his  ideas  about  his  place,  his  role 
and  his  Job  in  natiu-e — how  to  utilize  natural 
resources,  how  to  organize  his  societies,  how 
to  understand  and  pursue  his  destiny. 

Up  to  the  present  there  have  been  five  such 
dominant  psychosocial  systems,  five  major 
progressive  stages.  Involving  four  crossings 
of  a  difficult  threshold  to  a  new  way  of  think- 
ing about  nature  and  coping  with  existence. 
First  the  crossing  from  the  stage  of  food 
gathering  by  small  groups  to  that  of  orga- 
nized hunting  and  tribal  organization.  Then 
the  step,  first  taken  some  10,000  years  ago. 
across  to  the  neolithic  stage,  based  on  the 
idea  of  growing  crops  and  domesticating  ani- 


mals, associated  with  fertility  rites  and 
priest-kings,  and  leading  to  food  storage  and 
settled  life  In  villages  and  small  towns.  Third, 
nearly  6000  years  ago,  the  radical  step  to  civi- 
lization, with  organized  cities  and  trading 
systems,  castes  and  professionals,  including  a 
learned  priesthood,  with  writing  or  other 
means  of  nonvocal  communication,  and  lead- 
ing to  large  and  powerful  societies  (and  even- 
tually to  empires),  always  with  a  religious 
basis.  And  fourth,  less  than  500  years  ago, 
the  even  more  decisive  step,  marked  by  the 
Renaissance,  the  Reformation  and  the  be- 
ginnings of  organized  objective  inquiry,  over 
the  threshold  to  the  stage  of  exploration — 
geographical,  historical,  religious  and,  above 
all,  scientific :  in  a  word,  the  stage  of  science. 
This  was  associated  with  increasingly  secular 
representative  government,  with  the  idea  of 
progress  based  on  ever-increasing  knowledge 
and  wealth,  and  led  to  a  profit-based  eco- 
nomic system.  Industrialization  and  competi- 
tive nationalism. 

What,  you  may  ask,  has  all  this  to  do  with 
our  present  troubles?  The  answer  is  that  they 
portend  a  new  threshold  to  be  crossed  to  a 
new  dominant  system  and  a  new  stage  of 
hunian  advance.  During  each  previous  dom- 
inant stage,  mankind  differentiated  Into  com- 
peting groups,  with  divergent  trends  of 
thought  and  action.  These  were  In  the  long 
run  self-limiting,  self-defeating,  disruptive 
or  Just  hampering.  But  they  contained  seeds 
of  self -correction :  As  their  unhelpful  nature 
became  obvious,  this  provoked  new  thinking 
and  new  action  to  reduce  their  harmful  ef- 
fects, and  eventually  to  make  clear  the  need 
to  attempt  the  difficult  passage  into  a  new 
stage  based  on  a  radically  new  system.  To 
take  but  one  case,  abuses  of  ecclesiastical 
power  provoked  the  Reformation,  backward- 
locking  and  hairsplitting  scholasticism  help- 
ed on  the  new  birth  of  the  Renaissance  and 
of  modern  science,  and  the  reaction  against 
the  Church's  ban  on  "ustiry"  or  charging 
Interest  on  a  loan,  coupled  with  the  urgent 
need  for  large-scale  trade  ventures,  stimu- 
lated the  birth  of  the  capitalist  system. 

The  same  sort  of  thing  is  at  work  today. 
The  population  explosion  is  stimulating  birth 
control,  monolithic  overplanning  in  the 
U.S.8.R. — and  its  satellites — Is  producing  lib- 
eralizing reactions,  while  the  doctrinaire 
freedom  of  enterprise  and  expression  of  the 
V£A..  and  its  acolytes  is  forcing  the  accept- 
ance of  some  degree  of  discipline  and  plan- 
ning; the  gap  between  rich  and  poor  nations 
is  stimulating  Increased  aid  and  assistance: 
while  racial  injustice  is  stimulating  cam- 
paigns for  integration.  The  inadequacy  of 
our  educational  systems  has  called  forth 
efforts  for  their  expansion  and  reform:  the 
reckless  exploitation  and  careless  destruction 
of  the  world's  varied  resources  is  leading  to 
a  multitude  of  separate  attempts  to  conserve 
them;  traffic  congestion  and  the  other  frus- 
trations of  city  life  are  leading  to  transpor- 
tation planning  and  schemes  of  urban  re- 
newal; in  reaction  against  the  conformity  and 
boredom  of  modern  mechanized  existence,  a 
whole  crop  of  new  outlets  fc»'  life  is  sprouting, 
in  sport  and  art.  In  adventtire  and  dedicated 
projects;  while  to  fill  the  vacuum  caused  by 
the  enfeeblement  of  traditional  religious  be- 
lief and  expression,  new  adventvu-es  of  spirit- 
ual and  mental  exploration  are  being  under- 
taken. And  the  giant  wars  of  this  most  de- 
structive of  centuries  have  provoked  a  re- 
action against  war  itself  and  generated  a  gen- 
eral desire  for  peace  and  a  crop  of  projects 
for  preserving  and  fostering  It. 

But  all  this  is  not  enough — all  these  are 
negative  attempts,  actions  against  something. 
Instead  of  positive  efforts  for  something. 
What  is  needed  is  a  new  over-all  pattern  of 
thinking  and  willing  that  will  give  us  a  new 
vision  and  a  constructive  purpose,  providing 
meaning  for  our  lives  and  Incentives  for  our 
actions.  Only  this  can  bring  together  the 
separate    reactions     against    the    divergent 
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threats  that  beset  us,  and  harness  them  (and 
all  o\ir  rmerres  of  suppressed  good  will)  In 
a  single-minded  team. 

A  new  vision  has  been  revealed  by  post- 
Darwlnlan  science  and  learning.  It  gives  us 
a  new  and  an  assured  view  of  ourselves.  Man 
l3  a  highly  peculiar  organism.  He  Is  a  single 
Joint  body-mind,  not  a  body  plus  a  separate 
mind  or  soul,  but  with  mind  on  top,  no  longer 
subordinate  to  body,  as  in  animals.  By  virtue 
of  this,  he  has  become  the  latest  dominant 
type  In  the  solar  system,  with  three  billion 
years  of  evolution  behind  him  and  (if  be 
doesn't  destroy  himself)  a  comparably  long 
period  of  evolution  before  him.  Certainly  no 
other  organism  could  oust  blm  from  his  posi- 
tion: He  would  quickly  become  aware  of  any 
challenge,  whether  from  rat.  termite  or  ape, 
and  would  be  able  to  nip  it  In  the  bud.  His 
role,  whether  he  wants  it  or  not.  Is  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  evolutionary  process  on  earth, 
and  his  Job  Is  to  guide  and  direct  It  In  the 
general  direction  of  improvement. 

To  do  thU,  he  must  redefine  his  alms.  In 
the  past,  most  human  groups  and  most  hu- 
man individuals  have  aimed  at  wealth  or 
pleasure  or  pride  of  power,  though  with  a 
sizable  minority  seeking  salvation  in  a  future 
life,  and  a  smaller  minority  seeking  spiritual 
satisfactions  or  creative  outlets  In  this  life. 
During  the  long  march  of  prehuman  evolu- 
tion, dominant  types  have  split  into  a  multi- 
tude of  separate  biological  organizations 
termed  species.  Dominant  man  has  also  split, 
but  Into  separate  psychosocial  and  often 
competing  organizations  that  Konrad  Lorenz 
calls  pseudoepecies — tribes  and  nations,  em- 
pires and  religions  (though  this  tendency 
toward  diversity  and  dLs\uilty  htks  been  par- 
tially offset  by  an  Increasing  tendency  toward 
convergence  and  unity) . 

Clearly,  our  first  aim  must  be  to  demote 
these  pseudoepecies  and  recognize  the  unity 
of  the  real  species  Homo  sapiena — in  other 
words,  the  oneness  of  mankind.  And,  pari 
passu  with  that,  to  construct  more  effective 
organs  of  his  unity.  In  the  shape  of  really 
effective  International  (or  preferably  supra- 
national) Institutions,  to  think,  plan  and  act 
on  behalf  of  the  hunum  species  as  a  whole. 
A  supporting  aim  must  be  to  Increase  man's 
understanding  of  this  new  vision  of  himself, 
of  his  destiny  and  responsibility,  of  the  limit- 
less possibilities  of  improvement.  And  to  con- 
vert understanding  Into  action,  he  must 
Improve  his  instruments  for  actually  getting 
on  with  the  Job — new  knowledge  and  new 
skills,  new  technological  achievements,  new 
social  and  political  mechanisms. 

But  his  most  Important  Instrument  Is  his 
mind;  accordingly,  one  of  his  most  urgent 
tasks  is  to  Improve  his  own  mental  and  psy- 
chological organization.  As  anthropologist 
Loren  BIseley  has  said,  ancestral  man  entered 
hi*  own  head;  ever  since,  he  has  been  trying 
to  adapt  to  what  he  found  there.  What  he 
found  there,  of  course,  was  a  lot  of  myths 
and  mumbo  Jumbo,  witchcraft  and  wish  ful- 
fillment, the  results  of  primitive  thinking 
trymg  to  cope  with  his  own  profound  igno- 
rance, with  the  civil  war  of  conflicting  pas- 
sions Inside  and  with  the  constricting  fon^s 
of  nature  outside. 

Man's  primitive  or  fantasy  thinking  Is  al- 
ways projecting  his  own  ideas,  his  own  guilt 
and  his  own  secret  wishes,  onto  someone  or 
something  else;  Its  unconscious  cunning  Is 
always  Inventing  Justifications  for  his  own 
passions — supernatural  Justification  like 
shifting  the  blame  for  his  actions  onto  God. 
moral  Justifications  like  ascribing  wickedness 
to  his  enemies  or  proclaiming  his  own  group 
as  divinely  inspired  or  chosen. 

In  the  natural  sciences,  man  has  learned 
the  techniqvie  of  "reality  thinking" — of  ac- 
cepting the  facts  and  phenomena  of  external 
natture  and  trying  to  understand  them  ob- 
jectively, without  bias.  But  he  still  has  to 
tackle  the  more  dlfflcult  task  of  abandoning 
primitive  for  reality  thinking  in  dealing  with 
the  facts  of  his  own  nature  and  hls:pwn  psy- 


chosoclal  creations.  like  religions  and  arts, 
laws  and  customs,  social  (vganizatlons  and 
political  institutions,  and  all  the  myths  and 
rationalizations  concerning  them.  In  a  word, 
man  must  Improve  bis  Tinfitittn«»¥»i^  for 
thinking  about  himself. 

An  obvious  aim  is  to  find  out  further  how 
best  to  avoid  conflict  by  transcending  or 
transforming  it,  both  Internally,  within  our 
heads,  and  externally,  in  the  physical  and 
social  world.  Another  U  to  ensure  that  the 
new  pattern  of  thought  and  belief  (and 
therefore  of  potential  action)  shall  not  be 
self-destructive  but  capable  of  constructive 
growth,  not  aelf-Ilmltlng  but  open-ended. 
And  the  aim  of  alms  must  be  to  provide 
truly  satisfying  goals  for  human  beings 
everywhere,  so  as  to  energize  our  species, 
to  stimulate  It  to  move  and  to  ensure  that 
it  moves  in  the  right  direction.  This  involves 
planning  for  greater  fulfillment  for  human 
iudividuals  and  greater  achievement  by  hu- 
man societies,  and  for  fuller  realization  of 
man's  varied  possibilities,  both  personal  and 
collective.  It  means  aiming  at  quality  rather 
than  quantity — quaUty  of  life  and  personal- 
ity instead  of  quantity  of  people,  wealth  and 
material  goods.  The  time  is  ripe  for  a  new 
approach  to  destiny,  a  new  lot*  at  human  life 
through  the  telescope  of  comprehensive  vi- 
sion of  wholes  Instead  of  the  microscope  of 
analysis  Into  separate  parts. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Now  I  want  to  take  another  brief  look  at 
some  of  the  unpleasant  and  threatening 
trends  I  spoke  of  at  the  outset,  to  see  bow 
the  couutermeasures  we  obviously  must  take 
against  them  may  help  us  in  planning  the 
practical  steps  needed  to  achieve  these  new 
Integrated  ends. 

First,  population.  The  world's  population 
Is  increasing  by  over  60,000,000  a  year — the 
equivalent  of  a  good-sized  town  every  day  of 
the  year,  and  of  nearly  12  baseball  teams 
(with  coach)  every  minute  of  the  day.  Its 
compound  Interest  rate  of  increase  has  also 
increased,  from  under  Vi  percent  per  annum 
to  over  13^  percent  today,  and  Is  still  in- 
creasing a  good  deal.  This  applies  Just  as 
much  to  Western  countries  like  Britain  or 
Sweden  with  a  slow  increase  rate  or  the 
U.S.A.  with  a  medium  rate  as  to  Asian  or 
Latin-American  countries  with  a  high  rate. 
Whatever  we  do.  the  world's  population 
will  double  by  the  turn  of  the  century.  If 
we  do  nothng  now.  life  for  our  grandchil- 
dren and  great-grandchildren  will  be  much 
more  unpleasant  than  It  is  for  us,  which  is 
saying  a  good  deal.  If  we  go  on  doing  nothing, 
man  will  lose  bis  chance  of  being  the  benefi- 
cent guide  of  evolution,  and  will  become  the 
cancer  of  the  planet,  ruining  It  and  himself 
with  it. 

A  prerequisite  for  further  human  progress 
is  Immediate  and  universal  birth  control  as 
an  Instrument  of  national  and  internatloiml 
policy,  with  the  immediate  aim  of  reducing 
man's  rate  of  Increase  to  manageable  pro- 
portions, well  below  one  percent  a  year,  and 
the  ultimate  aim  of  reducing  the  total  num- 
ber of  human  beings  In  the  world. 

This  means  publicizing  the  need  for  birth 
control,  incorporating  family  planning  in  na- 
tional health  services,  adjusting  family  al- 
lowances and  taxation  systems  to  discourage 
overlarge  families,  and  providing  birth-con- 
trol appliances  and  trained  personnel  to  fit 
them,  in  all  programs  of  aid  and  technical 
assistance.  This  means  rethinking  the  whole 
problem  of  population,  in  terms  of  higher 
quality  of  life  Instead  of  Increasing  quantity 
of  people.  It  also  means  rethinking  the  prob- 
lem of  resources.  In  terms  of  long-term  con- 
servation based  on  scientific  ecology  instead 
of  quick  exploitation  based  on  mechanized 
technology. 

Next  there  is  the  problem  of  cities.  In  the 
last  half  century,  more  and  more  metropoli- 
tan areas  have  grown  to  monstrous  size,  up 
to  12.000.000,  14,000.000,  even  16.000,000  In 
Tokyo,  Greater  London  or  Greater  New  York. 


If  you  take  as  your  yardstick  the  dty  proper, 
the  central  area  without  its  suburban  tenta- 
cles, the  number  of  cities  with  over  a  million 
Inhabitants  has  grown  from  30  at  the  end 
of  World  War  Two  to  over  80  today,  only  21 
years  later.  And  meanwhUe,  the  population  of 
automobiles  is  growing  twice  as  fast  as  that 
of  people.  As  a  result,  cities  are  suffering  from 
traffic  thromboels  and  their  Inhabitants  from 
severe  vital  frustration.  We  know  from  ex- 
periment that  overcrowding  In  animals  leads 
to  distorted,  netirotlc  and  downright  patho- 
logical behavior.  We  can  be  sure  that  the 
same  is  true  in  principle  for  people.  City  life 
today  Is  definitely  leading  to  mass  mental 
disease,  to  growing  vandalism  and  possible 
eruptions  of  mass  violence. 

Existence  In  cities  must  be  made  not  mere- 
ly tolerable  but  life-enhancing,  as  It  has 
so  often  been  in  the  past.  TO  do  this,  we 
must  forcibly  restrict  any  further  expansion 
of  overblg  cities,  while  undertaking  planned 
and  limited  expansion  of  smaller  ones;  we 
must  create  new  towns  In  strategic  locations 
(as  Is  already  being  done  in  Britain)  to  ac- 
commodate the  overspill  of  the  nation's  pop- 
ulation; and  we  must  rigorously  prevent  the 
horrible  unplanned  spread  of  what  is  neither 
city  nor  suburb  nor  country  town,  but 
"slurb" — a  compound  of  slum,  suburbia  and 
urban  sprawl,  which  has  already  blighted 
Southern  California  and  much  of  the  At- 
lantic seaboard. 

And  we  must  be  ready  to  devote  a  great 
deal  of  money  and  a  great  deal  of  skilled 
effort  to  something  much  bigger  and  more 
constructive  than  what  often  passes  for  ur- 
ban renewal — the  conversion  of  cities  from 
being  victims  of  their  own  size,  ugly  or  in- 
finitely dreary  monuments  of  profiteering  de- 
velopment and  general  unplannlng,  or  even 
parasites  of  the  automobile  like  Los  Angeles, 
Into  what  they  should  be  by  definition:  or- 
gans for  civilized  existence;  places  in  which 
their  inhabitants  enjoy  living,  instead  of 
being  turned  Into  neurosis  fodder;  genera- 
tors of  fulfillment  Instead  of  frustration. 

Science  Is  exploding  even  more  violently 
than  population.  Scientists  (Including  tech- 
nologists) are  multiplying  over  three  times 
as  fast  as  ordinary  [teople.  The  1,000,000  or 
so  scientists  now  at  work  constitute  over 
90  percent  of  all  the  scientists  who  have 
ever  lived,  and  their  numbers  may  well  go 
up  to  20,000,000  or  even  30.000.000  by  aj>. 
1999.  The  number  of  scientific  Journals  has 
Increased  from  on©  In  1666 — The  Philosophi- 
cal Translations  of  the  Royal  Society — to 
about  1000  In  1865,  to  over  60,000  In  1965, 
In  which  nearly  6,000,000  separate  articles 
are  published  each  year;  and  the  rate  of 
Increase  Is  itself  Increasing.  If  nothing  is 
done  about  It.  science  itself  rims  the  risk 
of  drowning  In  this  torrent  of  paper;  spe- 
cialization will  make  scientists  in  one  field 
more  Ignorant  of  work  in  other  fields;  and 
man's  advance  will  be  stifled  in  the  mount- 
ing mass  of  unassimilable  knowledge  that  he 
himself  has  accumulated. 

The  situation  Is  made  worse  by  the  gross 
lack  of  balance  between  different  fields  of  re- 
search. Billions  of  dollars  are  spent  every  year 
on  outer-space  research — much  of  it  merely 
for  the  sake  of  prestige.  In  an  effort  to  get  to 
the  moon  of  Mars  before  somebody  else — as 
against  a  few  millions  on  exploring  the 
"inner  space"  of  the  human  mind;  billions  on 
weapons  research  as  against  a  few  millions 
on  the  sociology  of  peace;  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions on  "death  control"  through  medical 
science  as  against  four  or  five  millions  on 
birth  control  and  reproduction.  Biological  re- 
search has  given  us  the  tools  for  real  eugenic 
improvement,  in  the  shape  of  artificial  In- 
semination with  the  deep-frozen  sperm  of 
outstanding  male  donors,  even  after  their 
death,  and  the  speedy  prospect  of  grafting 
ova  from  admired  female  donors — but  noth- 
ing (except  words)  has  been  spent  on  any 
such  project. 

The  situation  is  nlso  made  worse  by  the 
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lack  of  balance  between  scientific  progress 
in  different  coimtrles  and  regions.  There  Is  a 
big  scientific  and  technological  "brain  drain" 
from  Britain  and  Europe  to  the  TT.S.A  and 
Canada,  and  this  is  producing  an  equally  big 
one  to  Britain  and  Europe  from  underdevel- 
oped countries  like  those  of  Southeast  Asia, 
the  Middle  East  and  Africa.  In  consequence, 
the  gap  between  rich  and  poor  nations  Is 
widening  scientifically  as  well  as  ecouoml- 

What  Is  to  be  done?  The  torrential  flow  of 
scientific  printed  matter  could  be  reduced  if 
the  scientific  reputation  of  a  man  or  a  de- 
partment did  not  depend  so  much  on  the 
number  of  scientific  papers  published.  This 
l»Bd8,  among  other  things,  to  postgraduate 
students  betog  pushed  to  undertake  re- 
searches where  publlshable  results  rather 
than  scientific  importance  are  the  prime  con- 
sideration. (This  holds  with  even  greater 
force  in  the  humanities,  which  too  often 
pretend  to  \x  "scientific."  flooding  the 
learned  market  with  Ph.D.  theses  crammed 
with  unimportant  literary  or  historical  de- 
tails.) 

But  what  is  mainly  necessary  is  a  change 
in  approach.  Instead  of  all  the  separate 
sciences,  like  inorganic  chemistry  or  astron- 
omy at  systematic  botany,  pushing  on  and 
on  along  their  own  divergent  lines,  and  in- 
dividual scientists  competitively  striving  for 
new  discoveries  (or  Just  for  publlshable 
facts),  more  and  more  scientific  man  power 
should  be  mobilized  to  converge  on  problems 
that  can  only  be  solved  by  cooperative  team- 
work between  different  branches  of  natural 
and  human  science — problems  of  land  use 
and  city  planning,  of  resource  use 
and  conservation,  of  human  behavior  and 
health,  of  communication  and  education.  Be- 
yond all,  we  need  a  science  of  human  pos- 
sibilities, with  professorships  in  the  explora- 
tion of  the  future. 

Tentative  beginnings  on  a  world  basis  are 
being  made  along  these  lines,  like  the  very 
successful  I.  G.  Y.,  or  International  Geo- 
physical Year,  and  now  the  International 
Biological  Program,  or  I.  B.  P.;  and  I  am  sure 
that  they  will  increase  and  multiply  in  re- 
gional, national  and  professional  affairs  as 
well.  At  the  same  time  we  must  do  our  best 
to  get  rid  of  the  present  imbalance  between 
different  branches  of  science  and  integrate 
them  in  a  framework  of  conunon  effort.  This 
is  a  necessary  step  toward  a  greater  goal — 
the  integration  of  science  with  all  other 
branches  of  learning  Into  a  single  compre- 
hensive and  open-ended  system  of  knowl- 
edge, ideas  and  values  relevcmt  to  man's 
destiny.  This  might  even  lure  professional 
philosophers  out  of  their  linguistic  burrows 
and  metaphysical  towers  to  take  part  In  re- 
building a  genuine  philosophy  of  existence. 
But  before  this  can  happen,  we  must  repudi- 
ate our  modem  idolatry  of  science  and  tech- 
nology, and  dethrone  them  from  the  exag- 
gerated pedestals  on  which  we  have  set  them. 
After  all,  "science"  is  only  the  name  for  a 
particular  system  of  knowledge,  awareness 
and  understanding  acquired  by  particular 
methods;  It  must  come  to  terms  with  other 
systems  acquired  by  other  methods — 
aesthetic  and  historical,  Intuitive  and  sub- 
conscious, imaginative  and  visionary.  A  pre- 
requisite for  this  Is  the  creation  of  a  real 
science  of  psychology  In  place  of  the  array  of 
conflicting  heresies  at  present  occupying  the 
field.  I  venture  to  prophesy  that  this  will 
find  Its  root  In  ethology,  the  science  dealing 
with  the  analysis  and  evolution  of  animal 
mind  and  behavior. 

One  of  technology's  moet  exciting  but  also 
alarming  achievements  is  the  computer, 
which  is  pushing  technologically  advanced 
countries  like  America  Into  an  era  of  com- 
puterized automation.  I  say  aJarming  be- 
cause computerized  automation  coupled  with 
population  increase  must  tend  to  split  a 
country  Into  two  nations,  to  use  Disraeli's 
phrase  about  mld-VlctwIan  Britain.  In  late 


20th  Century  America,  the  two  nations  will 
not  be  the  rich  and  the  poor  but  the  em- 
ployed and  the  nonemployed,  the  minority 
with  assured  Jobs  and  high  incomes,  the  ma- 
jority with  no  Jobs  and  only  unemployment 
pay.  Even  though  automation  can  ensure 
increased  production  of  all  kinds  of  goods, 
this  would  be  a  socially  disastrous  and  polit- 
ically intolerable  situation.  Somehow  or 
other,  the  technologically  advanced  countries 
will  have  to  rethink  the  whole  concept  of 
work  and  Jobs.  One  kind  of  work  that  will 
certainly  expand  is  teaching;  another  is 
learning — teaching  and  learning  how  to  live. 
The  problems  of  adjustment  will  be  for- 
midable, and  the  methods  for  achieving  it 
will  need  not  only  hard  thinking  but  time 
to  work  out.  Meanwhile,  we  may  be  driven 
to  providing  everyone,  even  If  they  have  no 
Job  in  the  customary  sense,  vtdth  a  really 
adequate  income  to  tide  them  over  the 
period  of  adjustment. 

t  e  •  *  * 

In  regions  of  dense  population  and  rapid 
Industrial  growth,  science  and  technology  are 
producing  an  alarming  increase  In  pollution 
and  ecological  degradation.  The  volume  of 
solid  matter  discharged  annually  Into  the 
world's  waters  amounts  to  over  65  cubic 
miles — equivalent  to  a  mountain  with  20.000- 
foot  vertical  sides  and  a  flat  top  of  over  16 
square  miles.  This  Includes  so  much  sewage 
that  bathing  in  many  lakes  including  even 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  on  numerous  sea 
beaches  has  become  either  disgusting,  dan- 
gerous to  heal,  or  both.  Our  vaunted  Affluent 
Society  Is  rapidly  turning  into  an  Effluent 
Society.  Meanwhile,  rubbish  dumps  and  used 
automobiles  are  polluting  the  land,  automo- 
bile exhausts,  domestic  smoke  and  industrial 
fumes  are  polluting  the  air,  and  pesticides 
and  herbicides  are  killing  off  our  birds,  our 
wild  flowers  and  our  butterflies.  The  net  re- 
sult is  that  nature  is  being  wounded,  man's 
environment  desecrated,  and  the  world's  re- 
sources of  enjoyment  and  interest  demol- 
ished or  destroyed. 

Here  is  an  obvious  case  where  quality  of 
life  and  living  must  take  precedence  over 
quantity  of  production  and  profit.  Compul- 
sory measiu-es  against  pollution,  whatever 
they  may  cost,  are  as  necessary  as  are  com- 
pulsory vaccination  or  compulsory  quaran- 
tine against  disease.  MeanwhUe,  science  can 
be  set  to  find  better  methods  of  pest  control, 
and  technology  put  to  work  to  reduce  efflu- 
ents, to  render  them  Innocuous  (or  even 
beneficial,  as  are  some  forms  of  sewage  treat- 
ment) and  to  recover  any  valuable  compo- 
nents for  future  use.  Both  science  and  tech- 
nology must  also  be  called  in  to  reduce  the 
really  shocking  gap  in  standards  of  living 
and  quality  of  existence  between  rich  and 
poor  cotintries.  If  this  goes  on  widening.  It 
will  split  the  world  economically  Into  two 
hostile  halves.  It  will  inevitably  stir  up 
"envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharltable- 
ness,"  as  The  Litany  puts  It,  In  the  poor 
countries,  all  too  probably  combined  with 
racial  animosity  and  with  a  threat  of  vio- 
lence lurking  imder  the  surface. 

It  Is  all  too  clear  that  our  present  methods 
of  aid  and  assistance  are  pitifully  inadequate 
to  reduce  the  gap  to  below  the  danger  point, 
let  alone  close  it.  To  take  a  single  example: 
The  losses  Inflicted  on  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  by  the  falling  prices  of  their  pri- 
mary export  products  during  the  Fifties  were 
greater  than  all  the  aid  they  received  In  the 
same  period.  During  the  present  so-called 
Development  Decade,  they  may  well  become 
less  Instead  of  more  developed. 

We  have  to  rethink  the  whole  system.  The 
very  idea  of  aid  and  assistance,  vi^tb  its  Im- 
plications of  charity,  of  a  man  satisfying  bis 
conscience  by  giving  a  beggar  half  a  dollar, 
must  be  dropped;  for  it  we  must  substitute 
the  Idea  of  cooperation  in  world  develop- 
ment, with  rich  and  poor  in  active  though 
complementary  partnership. 


This  will  Involve  large  changes,  both  in  at- 
titude and  In  practice.  First,  we  must  take 
into  account  the  raw  fact  that  an  underde- 
veloped country  cannot  be  Indtistrlalized  if 
its  rate  of  population  increase  is  too  high: 
Too  much  of  the  capital  and  skills  required 
Is  used  up  In  feeding,  housing,  educating  and 
generally  taking  care  of  the  excess  crop  of 
human  infants;  it  goes  down  the  drain — the 
baby  drain.  Thus  expert  Inquiry  has  made 
it  clear  that  imless  the  Indian  birthrate  is 
halved  within  a  generation,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  India  to  break  through  to  modern- 
ized economy.  Accordingly,  all  plans  for  aid 
muKt  take  account  of  what  may  be  called 
the  recipient  country's  demographic  credit 
worthiness;  if  this  is  too  low,  some  of  the 
aid  must  go  to  help  the  country  control  its 
rate  of  increase,  by  providing  contraceptives 
and  training  personnel  In  their  use,  and  by 
sending  expert  advisors. 

Secondly,  we  must  somehow  transform  our 
international  economic  system — trade  and 
barter,  loans  and  grants  and  technical  assist- 
ance— from  the  outdated  shackles  of  "free" 
enterprise  and  comptetttive  profitability.  It  is 
not  for  a  noneconomist  to  suggest  remedies, 
beyond  obvious  ones  like  making  loan  terms 
as  easy  as  possible  and  stabilizing  commodity 
prices.  But  clearly  the  Job  is  urgent,  and  de- 
mands a  high  degree  of  economic  and  politi- 
cal statesmanship,  in  nations,  foundations 
and  international  bodies. 

Both  science  and  automation  link  up  with 
ed.ucatlon.  Dorothy  Parker  once  acidly  re- 
marked that  education  consisted  in  casting 
sham  pearls  before  real  swine.  Omitting  all 
questions  of  the  swinishness  of  Its  recipients 
or  victims,  we  must  admit  that  many  of  Its 
pearls  are  false,  flawed  or  misshapen  and.  to 
change  the  metaphor,  that  It  often  Inyc^ves 
the  forcible  feeding  of  its  pupils  on  unsuit- 
able, unhealthy  or  even  poisonous  diets.  Just 
as  education  in  Hitler's  Germany  was  based 
on  stuffing  children's  iM^ins  with  National 
Socialist  dogma  and  anti-Jewish  indoctrina- 
tion, in  many  Roman  Catholic  countries,  It 
is  based  on  Catholic  dogma  and  anti-Com- 
munist and  antihumanlst  indoctrination; 
and  In  China,  the  U.S.S.R.  and  its  satellites, 
it  is  based  on  Communist  dogma  and  antl- 
capitallst  and  antlrellglous  indoctrination. 
Meanwhile,  educational  systems  in  the  West- 
ern world,  and  I  regret  to  say  in  India  and 
most  emergent  nations  in  Africa  and  South- 
east Asia,  are  suffering  from  the  complaint 
that  has  been  called  examinotosis — cram- 
ming pupils  with  facts  and  ideas  that  are  to 
be  regurgitated  at  apprt^riate  Intervals,  in 
subjects  that  can  be  matted  or  graded  by 
the  examination  process,  with  the  ultUnate 
idea  of  awarding  certificates,  diplomas  and 
degrees  that  will  help  the  examinees  In  ob- 
taining Jobs. 

In  addition,  the  world's  poor  countries  suf- 
fer grievously  from  undereducatlon  at  all 
levels.  One  result  of  this  Is  that  adult  Illit- 
eracy Is  actually  Increasing.  A  Unesco  sur- 
vey has  shown  that  between  1952  and  1962. 
35.000.000  adults  were  added  to  the  over  one 
billion  of  the  world's  Illiterates,  and  the  fig- 
ure Is  growing  yearly.  In  many  countries, 
only  25,  15,  or  even  10  percent  of  the  male 
population  is  literate,  and  the  illiteracy  of 
women  is  considerably  higher.  Meanwhile, 
surveys  have  demonstrated  that  literacy  is 
an  indispensable  basis  for  vigoroxis  national 
life  In  the  world  of  today,  and  that  40  per- 
cent literacy  is  the  minimum  needed  for 
achieving  appreciable  economic,  technologi- 
cal or  cultural  success.  The  Shah  of  Iran  has 
suggested  that  all  nations  should  contribute 
one  percent  of  their  annual  military  budgets 
to  a  world  campaign  against  illiteracy,  and 
there  are  numerous  other  projects  for  pro- 
moting literacy. 

Many  efforts  are  also  being  made  to  free 
the  examination-ridden  educational  systems 
of  developed  countries  from  their  restrictive 
practices  and  liberate  them  for  their  true 
goals— of  transmitting  human  cultiu«  iu  Ml 
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Ita  aspects  and  enabling  the  neir  generation 
to  lead  fviller  and  more  rewarding  Uvea. 

The  flrat  thing  is  to  reform  the  curriculum 
so  that,  instead  of  separate  "sulljects"  to  be 
"taken"  piecemeal,  growing  mlncfa  are  offered 
a  nutritious  core  of  human  knov^edge.  Ideas, 
techniques  and  achlevement4  covering 
science  and  blstcvy  as  well  as  ^e  arts  and 
manual  skills.  The  key  subject  noist  be  ecol- 
ogy, both  biological  and  human-^the  science 
of  balanced  Interaction  betweeEE  organisms 
and  their  environment  (which  o|  course  In- 
cludes other  organisms) — togettik|r  with  Its 
practical  applications  in  the  convrvation  of 
the  world's  resources,  animal,  veaetable  and 
mineral,  and  human.  Education Ipust  pre- 
pare growing  human  beings  for  Ee  future, 
not  only  their  own  future  but  tmt  of  their 
children,  their  nation  and  their  ilanet.  For 
this.  It  must  aim  at  varied  exc^ence  (In- 
cluding the  training  of  profes^nal  cities 
and  at  the  fullest  realization  of  Human  pos- 
sibilities, f 

ThU  Unks  up  with  the  rethinking  of  reli- 
gion— a  vital  task,  but  one  I  caoTonly  touch 
on  in  summary  fashion.  It  is  clear  that  the 
era    of    mutuaUy    exclusive    and    dogmatic 
reUglons,  each  claiming  to  be  the  sole  reposi- 
tory of  absolute  and  eternal  truth.  Is  rapidly 
ending.  If  mankind  Is  to  evolve  U  a  whole,  it 
must  have  a  single  set  of  beliefs  In  common: 
and  If  It  Is  to  progress,  these  beliefs  must  not 
be  self-llmltlng   but   open-ended,   not   rigid 
barriers  but  flexible   guidelines  channeling 
men   In   the   general   direction   of   Improve- 
ment  and    perfection.    Already   an   effort   is 
being  made  to  find  common  ground  between 
the  world's  various  religions  and  churches, 
and  we  can  be  sure  that  necessity  will  drive 
them  further  in  this  direction.  But  this  is  not 
enough.  In  the  light  of  our  ne«  and  com- 
prehensive vision,  we  must  redefine  religion 
itself.    Religions    are    not    necesairily    con- 
cerned with   the  worship  of  a  su||ematural 
Ood  or  gods,  or  even  with  the  supernatural 
at  all;   they  are  not  mere  supiersatlon  nor 
Just  self-seeking  organizations  expAltlng  the 
public's  superstitions  and   Its  belllf  In  the 
magical  powers  of  priests  and  witcC  doctors. 
The  ultimate  task  will  be  to  m  It  down 
the  gods,  and  magic,  and  all  superna  ural  en- 
titles. Into  their  elements  of  trans  endence 
and  sacred  power;  and  then,  with  t  e  aid  of 
our  new  knowledge,  build  up  these    «w  ma- 
terials Into  a  new  religious  system     bat  will 
help  man  to  achieve  the  destiny     Hat  our 
new  evolutionary  vision  has  reveal©  .  Mean- 
while,  we  must  encourage   ail   con  tructlve 
attempts    at    reformxUating    and    n  >ulldlng 
religion.  My  personal  favorite  Is  Ei  Jlution- 
ary  Humanism,  but  there  are  man  ■  others 
tending  In  the  same  general  direct  on.  like 
Yoga  and  Zen.  ethical  and  medita  Ive  sys- 
tems, and  the  cults  of  release  thro'  gh  psy- 
chedelic drugs  or  bodily  rituals. 

How  does  this  all  add  up?  It  ad  s  up  to 
a  meaningful  whole,  something  grei  »r  than 
the  sum  of  Its  parts.  We  need  no  1  nger  be 
afflicted  with  a  sense  of  our  own  mslgnifl- 
cance  and  helplessness,  or  of  th«^ world's 
nonslgnlflcance  and  meanlnglessnej.  A  pur- 
pose has  been  revealed  to  us — to  (teer  the 
evolution  of  our  planet  toward  Improve- 
ment: and  an  encouragement  has  bwn  given 
us,  in  the  knowledge  that  steady  elolutlon- 
ary  Improvement  has  actually  occiirred  In 
the  past,  and  the  assurance  that  it  §an  con- 
tinue Into  the  future. 

It  Is  especially  encouraging  to 
biological    Improvement    has    been 
struggle,   and   that   conflict  has  o; 
disinfected  of  open  violence  and 
even  converted  into  cooperative  bon 
it  Is  especially  slgniflcant  that  the 
of  all  Improvements  has  been  the 
ment   of    mind — awareness,    knowli 
understanding — coupled  with  abUitj 
and  profit   from  experience.  What 
Improvements  In  the  human  lot. 
ways   of   coping  with    the   problem 
tetence,  have  always  depended  on 


ments  In  his  awareness,  kno>wIedge  and  un- 
derstanding; and  today  the  explosive  In- 
crease of  knowledge  has  given  us  a  wholly 
new  understanding  of  our  role  In  the  tml- 
verse  and  wholly  new  hopes  of  human  Im- 
provement. We  are  stUl  Imprisoned  In  a 
mental  cage,  whose  walls  are  made  of  the 
forces  of  nature  as  we  have  experienced 
them,  whose  bars  are  the  constructions  of 
our  own  primitive  thinking — about  destiny 
and  salvation,  enjoyment  and  ethics,  guilt 
and  propitiation,  peace  and  war. 

Today  the  Individual  man  or  woman  need 
not  feel  himself  a  meaningless  Insect  In  the 
vast  spaces  of  the  cosmos,  nor  an  insignifi- 
cant cog  In  a  huge.  Impersonal  social  ma- 
chine. For  one  thing,  the  Individual  human 
is  the  highest  and  most  wonderful  organi- 
zation we  know  of.  In  developing  his  own 
personality,  he  is  making  his  own  unique 
contribution  to  the  evolution  of  the 
universe. 

Secondly,  he  is  a  unit  of  mankind;  and 
mankind  Is  the  highest  type  In  the  solar 
system,  the  only  organism  we  know  of  In 
whom  mind  has  broken  through  to  domi- 
nate existence.  Mankind  is  not  only  a  prod- 
uct of  past  evolution  but  an  active  agent  in 
Its  future  course:  The  human  Individual 
can  help  mankind  shoulder  this  responsi- 
bility. 

Our  flrst  objective  Is  to  clarify  the  new 
vision  of  our  evolution.  The  next  Is  to  de- 
fine the  tasks  required  to  carry  out  our  re- 
sponsibilities. Our  over-all  aim  is  Improve- 
ment. Our  Immediate  tasks  are  to  achieve 
the  peaceful  unity  and  cooperative  develop- 
ment of  mankind,  to  encourage  varied  ex- 
cellence and  greater  achievement,  to  think 
In  terms  of  ecology  and  to  practice  conserva- 
tion, and  to  build  a  fulfillment  society  un- 
derpinned by  some  new  system  of  beliefs. 
The  final  aim  will  be  the  eugenic  transfor- 
mation of  man's  genetic  nature,  coupled 
with  the  cultural  transformation  of  his  so- 
cial environment.  MeanwhUe,  all  can  help 
In  understanding  and  spreading  the  new 
revelation  of  human  destiny. 

Thk  Double  Cbisis 
(By  Aldous  Huxley) 

1.    THE    PROBLEM    STATED 

The  human  race  is  passing  through  a  time 
of  crisis,  and  that  crisis  exists,  so  to  speak, 
on  two  levels — an  upper  level  of  political  and 
economic  crisis  and  a  lower-level  crisis  In 
population  and  world  resources.  That  which 
Is  discussed  at  international  conferences  and 
In  the  newspapers  is  the  upper-level  crisis — 
the  crisis  whose  immediate  causes  are  the 
economic  breakdown  due  to  the  War  and 
the  struggle  for  power  between  national 
groups  possessing,  or  about  to  possess,  the 
means  of  mass  extermination.  Of  the  low- 
level  crisis,  the  crisis  in  population  and  world 
resources,  hardly  anything  Is  heard  In  the 
Press,  on  the  radio  or  at  the  more  Important 
International  conferences. 

Yet  the  low-level  crisis  Is  at  least  as  serious 
as  the  crisis  in  the  political  and  economic 
field.  Moreover,  the  problems  on  the  upper- 
level  cannot  be  solved  without  reference  to 
the  problems  that  are  taking  shape  In  the 
cosmic  and  biological  basement.  If  It  Is 
Ignored  the  low-level  crisis  Is  bound  to 
sharpen  the  crisis  on  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic levels.  At  the  same  time,  a  concentra- 
tion of  attention  and  energy  on  power 
politics  and  power  economics  will  make  a 
solution  of  the  low-level  problems  not  merely 
difficult  but  impossible.  In  what  follows  I 
propose  to  discuss  certain  aspects  of  the  low- 
level  crisis  and  to  point  out  how  the  obscure 
happenings  In  the  basement  have  affected 
and  are  likely  to  go  on  affecting  the  lives  of 
private  Individuals,  the  policies  of  statesmen 
and  the  conduct  of  nations. 

It  has  been  fashionable  for  some  time  past 
to  talk  about  "poverty  In  the  midst  of 
plenty."  The  phrase  implies  that  the  planet 


possesses  abundant  resources  to  feed,  clothe 
house  and  provide  amenities  for  Its  existing 
population  and  for  any  immediately  foresee- 
able increase  In  that  population,  and  that 
the  present  miseries  of  the  hnman  race  are 
due  entirely  to  faulty  methods  of  production 
and.  above  aU,  of  distribution.  Given  cur- 
rency reform,  socialism,  communism,  unre- 
stricted capitalism,  distrlbutism,  or  whatever 
the  favourite  remedy  may  be,  humanity,  like 
the  prince  and  princess  in  the  fairy  stories, 
wUl  be  able  to  live  happUy  ever  after.  Want 
end  hunger  wlU  be  transformed  Into  abun- 
dance and  the  whole  earth  will  become  one 
vast  Land  of  Cockayne. 

Such  are  the  miracles  to  be  achieved  by 
political  and  economic  planning.  But  when 
we  pass  from  these  high-level  considera- 
tions to  a  study  of  what  Is  going  on  at  the 
biological  and  ecological  levels,  our  optimism 
is  apt  to  seem  a  little  premature,  to  say  the 
least  of  It.  Instead  of  poverty  In  the  midst 
of  plenty,  we  then  find  that  there  Is  poverty 
In  the  midst  of  poverty.  World  resources  are 
Inadequate  to  world  population.  At  the 
present  time  our  planet  supports  a  little  less 
than  two  and  a  quarter  thousand  millions 
of  human  beings,  and  the  area  of  focd-pro- 
duclng  land  Is  In  the  neighbourhood  of  four 
thousand  million  acres.  It  has  been  cal- 
culated that  two  and  a  half  acres  of  land 
are  needed  to  provide  a  human  being  with 
a  diet  which  nutritionists  would  regard  as 
adequate.  (This  may  be  an  Idealistic  esti- 
mate, but  I  shall  teke  it  as  the  basis  of  what 
I  have  to  say.) 

More  arid  more  people 
Thus,  even  If  all  the  avaUable  productive 
land  were  good — and  much  of  It  is  of  very 
poor  quality — the  existing  population  could 
i.ot  be  assured  of  an  adequate  diet.  ActuaUy, 
In  order  to  bring  all  the  people  In  the  world 
who  are  at  a  very  low  nutritional  level  up 
to  even  an  adequate  standard  within  the 
next  26  years  the  pre-war  food  supply  would 
have  to  be  doubled.  But  this  cannot  be  ac- 
complished overnight.  In  the  words  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Parran,  the  former  U.S.  Surgeon- 
General,  "the  greatest  possible  increase  in 
food  production  will  not  for  decades  be 
enough  to  meet  the  minimum  adequate  diet." 
And  world  population  will  continue  to  rise. 
It  is  rising  at  the  rate  of  about  two  hundred 
million  every  ten  years. 

Moreover,  while  population  goes  up,  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  declines,  "Modern  man, " 
writes  Ward  Shepard  In  his  recently  pub- 
lished book.  Food  or  Famine,  "has  perfected 
two  devices,  either  of  which  coiUd  annihilate 
clvUlzatlon.  One  U  atomic  war,  the  other  Is 
world  soU-eroelon.  Of  the  two,  soll-eroelon  is 
the  more  Insidiously  destructive.  War  dis- 
rupts or  destroys  the  social  environment, 
which  is  the  matrU  of  clvUlzatlon.  SoU-ero- 
slon  destroys  the  natural  environment, 
which  Is  Its  foundation."  In  other  words, 
atomic  warfare  can  destroy  one  ptu-tlcular 
civilization;  soU-eroslon  can  put  an  end  to 
the  very  possibility  of  any  clvUlzatlon. 

Favourable  weather  has  prevailed  In  North 
America  for  the  last  ten  years  and.  In  con- 
sequence, we  hear  much  less  of  erosion  than 
was  beard  during  that  succession  of  dry 
seasons  which  called  the  Dust  Bowl  Into 
existence.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  consider- 
able Improvement  In  agricultural  practices, 
sou -erosion  stUl  goes  on  and  is  likely,  as 
soon  as  the  North  American  continent's 
weather  takes  another  turn  for  the  worse,  to 
assume  the  same  disastrous  proportions  as  It 
did  In  the  thirties. 

Already  enormous  areas  have  been  partially 
or  completely  sterUlzed.  and  mUllons  of 
acres  more  are  destined  to  suffer  the  same 
fate.  But  within  the  next  twenty-five  years 
the  popuUtloQ  of  the  United  SUtes  wUl 
rise  (If  nothing  untoward  happens  In  the 
Interval)  by  about  thirty  mUllons.  There 
wlU  be  more  mouths  to  feed  from  a  diminish- 
ing area  of  productive  land. 

What   is  happ>-ning   In  North  America  is 
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happening  also  In  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Erosion  U  rampant  all  over  Africa,  where  a 
rapidly  increasing  native  population  clings 
tenaciously  to  Its  old  habit  of  measuring 
social  status  in  terms  of  cattle.  There  are 
man  people,  therefore  more  cows,  therefore 
more  over-grazing,  therefore  more  erosion. 
In  Asia,  too,  the  same  Irreparable  damage  Is 
being  done  to  the  very  foundations  of  any 
possible  ClvUlzatlon.  Human  poverty  exists 
in  the  midst  of  a  steadily  Increasing  natural 
poverty. 

Sovmd  practices  have  combined  with  a 
climate  that  la  without  extremes  to  provide 
Western  Europe  with  a  tolerably  stable 
agriculture.  Its  farmers  produce  good  crops 
without.  In  the  process,  destroying  the  soil. 
But  however  good  these  crops  may  be,  they 
are  Insulflclent  to  provide  the  present  pop- 
ulation of  Western  Europe  with  even  Its 
minimum  food  requirements.  In  relation 
to  the  local  food-supply  Western  Europe  Is 
over-populated.  Since  18(K)  Western  Eurtqie 
has  trebled  Its  population.  This  Increase  was 
made  possible  by  the  exploitation  of  the 
empty  and  agriculturally  virgin  territories 
of  the  New  World. 

Today  the  New  World  has  a  large  and 
rapidly  increasing  population  of  its  own,  and 
Its  sou,  after  more  than  a  century  of  abuse 
is  losing  Its  fertUlty.  There  Is  still  a  very 
large  exportable  surplus  of  food;  but  as 
numbers  go  up,  and  fertility  goes  down, 
there  will  be  less  and  less  to  spare  for  the 
hungry  In  other  parts  of  the  world.  More- 
over, the  manufactured  articles  which 
Western  Europe  exchanged  for  food  and 
raw  materials  have  tended  to  become  less 
acceptable  In  proportion  as  the  nations  of 
the  New  World  have  developed  their  own 
Industries.  Europe  will  find  It  more  and  more 
difficult  to  pay  for  supplies  which,  as  the 
peculation  pressure  on  the  New  World's 
eroded  soU  Increases,  are  bound  to  diminish. 
And  this  wUl  happen  at  a  time  when  a 
newly  Industrialized  Asia  will  be  In  a 
position  to  compete  for  whatever  surpluses 
of  food  the  New  World  can  stUl  make  avaU- 
able to  the  Old. 

Food  Is  a  renewable  conunodlty.  If  the 
8oU  Is  not  abused,  this  year's  harvest  wUl 
be  succeeded  by  next  year's.  But  the  vein 
of  tin  or  copper  which  produced  this  year's 
output  of  ore  wUl  not  be  renewed  In  years 
to  come.  When  the  lode  has  been  worked 
out  the  miner  must  move  on  to  another 
deposit  <rf  the  mineral.  And  If  he  can  find  no 
other  depoelts — weU,  that  is  just  too  bad. 
Industrialism  Is  the  systematic  exploitation 
of  wasting  assets.  The  thing  we  call 
progress  Is,  in  many  cases,  simply  accelera- 
tion In  the  rate  of  that  exploitation.  And 
such  prosperity  as  we  have  known  up  to  the 
present  Is  the  consequence  of  rapidly  spend- 
ing the  planet's  Irreplaceable  capital. 

How  long  can  the  accelerating  dissipation 
of  capital  go  on?  How  long  wUl  the  wasting 
assets  of  the  world  be  exhausted?  AU  we 
know  for  certain  is  that  the  supplies  of 
many  hitherto  essential  commodities  are 
limited  and  that.  In  many  places,  very  rich 
and  easUy  available  deposits  of  those  com- 
modities have  been,  or  are  In  process  of 
being,  worked  out.  Thus,  in  the  United  States 
high-grade  Iron  ore  is  running  low;  so  are 
zinc,  copper,  lead;  so  Is  petroleum.  And  this 
is  happening  at  a  time  when  a  rising  popu- 
lation is  caUing  for  ever-Increasing  quanti- 
ties of  consumer  goods — In  other  words.  Is 
making  ever  heavier  demsmds  on  the  limited 
reserves  of  our  planetary  capital. 
Further  complications 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  dealt  with  world 
population  as  a  single  undifferentiated 
whole.  The  problem  thus  posed  Is  that  of 
Increasing  pressure  upon  diminishing  re- 
sources. But  this  basic  problem  of  our  time 
Is  deepened  and  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
rates  of  increase  are  not  uniform  throughout 
the  world's  population.  Different  birth-rates 
as  between  the  various  people  of  the  earth. 


and  as  between  classes  within  a  people,  are 
rapidly  engendering  a  host  of  new  problems. 

In  Western  Europe  and  North  America  the 
overall  birth-rate  has  sharply  declined  In  the 
course  of  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years.  Because 
of  the  lowered  death-rate  and  the  relatively 
large  numbers  of  persons  within  the  repro- 
ductive age-groups,  this  decline  in  the  ♦>lrth- 
rate  has  not  yet  manifested  itself  In  a  net 
decline  of  population.  But  the  onset  of  such 
a  decline  is  close  at  hand.  For  example,  by 
1970  the  population  of  France  and  Great 
Britain  wUl  have  declined  by  about  4  mil- 
lions apiece,  and  the  number  of  persons  over 
sixty-flve  wUl  be  approximately  equal  to  the 
number  of  those  under  fifteen.  SimUar  de- 
clines are  due,  at  a  slightly  later  date.  In  the 
other  countries  of  Western  Europe  and  In  the 
New  World  (except  South  America).  Mean- 
whUe, In  spite  of  much  higher  death-rates, 
the  population  of  Eastern  Europe  and  of 
Asia  is  destined  to  go  on  Increasing.  By  the 
end  of  the  present  century  Asia  alone  will 
have  a  population  of  about  two  thousand 
mUlions.  And  In  1979  when  Western  Europe 
will  have  some  nine  miUlon  fewer  Inhabi- 
tants than  it  possesses  today,  Russia  wU  have 
gained  upwards  of  seventy-five  miUlons. 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  I  have  Indi- 
cated, In  baldest  outline,  the  nature  of  the 
lower-level  crisis  through  which  humanity 
is  now  passing — a  crisis  which,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  will  grow  more  acute  with  every 
year  that  passes.  We  have  now  to  consider 
how  these  untoward  events  on  the  biological 
level  have  affected,  and  are  likely  in  the 
future  to  afTect.  behaviour  on  the  levels  of  in- 
ternational and  domestic  politics  and  how 
the  more  dangerous  symptoms  might  be  pal- 
liated during  the  long  period  required  for 
removing  the  underlying  causes. 

3.  FOOD,  PEOPLE,  AND  POLTTICS 

An  unfavorable  relationship  between 
popiUation  and  natural  resources  create  a 
permanent  menace  to  peace  and  permanent 
menace  to  political  and  personal  liberty.  In 
our  days,  whether  there  is  a  threat  to  peace 
depends  upon  whether  such  an  overpopu- 
lated  country  possesses  an  industrial  plant 
capable  of  producing  armaments.  There  can 
be  no  aggression  without  the  means  to  ag- 
gression. Lacking  these  means,  the  people  of 
an  over-populated  country  are  confronted 
with  only  two  alternatives.  They  can  either 
stop  breeding  and  so  reduce  the  population; 
or  else  they  can  go  on  breeding  untu  famine, 
disease,  political  unrest  and  civil  war  com- 
bine to  raise  the  death-rate  to  the  point 
where  a  decreased  population  can  re-estab- 
lish a  favorable  relationship  with  natural 
resources.  But  some  over-populated  countries 
are  also  Industrialized;  and  for  these,  there 
Is  a  third  alternative:  to  enslave  or  extermi- 
nate their  neighbors,  and  so  acquire  more 
land,  food,  raw  materials  and  markets. 

Remembering  that  "Ood  is  on  the  side 
of  the  big  battalions,"  the  mUltary  leaders 
of  industrialized  countries  with  high  birth- 
rates will  feel  confident  of  winnlnq  any  war 
they  care  to  wage  against  the  countries  with 
low  brith-rates.  And,  remembering  that 
David  kiUed  Goliath  with  a  stone  from  his 
sling,  the  mUltary  leaders  of  the  countries 
with  low  birth-rates  will  come  to  believe 
that  their  only  chance  of  survival  consists 
In  using,  t)efore  it  is  too  late,  their  technical 
superiority  In  atomic  and  biological  weapons, 
in  order  to  off-set  the  effect  of  the  big 
battalions.  So  long  as  it  remains  axiomatic 
that  nations  exist  for  the  purpose  of 
damaging  or  destroying  one  another,  the 
unequal  increase  of  world  population  is  no 
less  dangerous,  politically  speaking,  than 
the  over-all  increase  of  population  pressure 
on  resources. 

The  world's  underlying  population  crisis 
can  only  be  relieved  through  the  adoption, 
by  all  the  nations,  of  a  world  poUcy,  aiming 
at  the  stabilization  of  population  at  a  figure 
at  which  the  relationship  between  numbers 


and  resources,  between  niunbers  and  the 
amenities  of  life,  shall  be  most  favourable. 
As  thiiigs  are  at  present  no  political  fore- 
sight is  possible,  since  the  rapid  changes 
In  the  absolute  and  relative  numbers  of 
human  beings  create  a  constantly  varying 
social,  economic  and  political  environment. 
A  rational  control  of  human  destiny  depends 
on  the  existence  of  a  stable  world  popxilatloii 
with  a  low  death-rate.  It  doesn't  make  senr; 
to  talk  about  Human  Dignity  and  the  Fov  r 
Freedoms  In  relation  to  some  Far  Easter  .i 
countries  where,  say,  almost  half  of  tte 
inhabitants  die  before  they  are  ten  year? 
old;  where  two-thirds  die  before  they  are 
thirty;  and  where,  none  the  less,  the  total 
population  rises  by  tens  of  mUlions  ever/ 
decade.  The  "giant  misery  of  the  world  " 
cannot  be  mitigated  by  inspirational  twad- 
dle, but  only  by  an  inteUigent  attack  upo  i 
the  causes  of  the  nxlsery. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  great  deal  easier  to  tai:: 
about  a  world  population  policy  than  it  is 
to  get  such  a  poUcy  accepted  by  the  various 
national  governments;  and  it  wUl  be  easier 
to  get  the  policy  accepted  than  to  get  It  im- 
plemented. Moreover,  even  If  it  should,  by 
some  miracle,  come  to  be  accepted  and  im- 
plemented Immediately,  the  beneficent  re- 
sults could  not.  In  the  nature  of  things,  be 
apparent  for  several  generations.  Let  us  elab- 
orate a  little  on  this  depressing  theme. 

So  long  as  idolatrous  nationalism  remains 
the  effective  religion  of  mankind,  and  so 
long  as  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  war  is 
right,  proper  and  inevitable,  no  government 
of  a  country  with  a  high  birth-rate  wUl 
pledge  Itself  to  the  reduction  of  that  rate; 
and  no  government  of  a  country  with  a  low 
birth-rate  wlU  forgo  In  advance  the  privllego 
of  trying  to  Increase  that  rate  with  a  view 
to  increasing  the  size  of  its  armed  forces. 

Assuming  now,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  in  spite  of  nationalism  and  militarism 
a  world  population  policy  sho\ild  be  agreed 
upon,  how  easy  would  It  be  to  get  that  policy 
implemented?  The  answer  is  that  In  the 
countries  where  Its  Immediate  Implementa- 
tion would  be  most  desirable  It  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult.  Indeed,  almost  Impos- 
sible, to  do  so.  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  mate- 
rial and  psychological,  birth  control  is  not 
practised  by  persons  whose  standard  of  living 
falls  below  a  certain  level,  and  this  level,  for 
the  great  majority  of  Asiatics  and  even  of 
Eastern  Europeans,  is  unattalnably  high.  To 
obtain  any  conscious  or  deliberate  reduction 
of  the  high  birth-rates  prevailing  in  the  Bast 
would  be  a  task  requiring  many  years  of  edu- 
cation and  technological  advance. 

Finally,  even  if  a  substantial  cut  In  the 
present  high  birth-rates  of  the  world  were 
to  take  place  tomorrow,  the  number  of  per- 
sons m  the  reproductive  age-groups  Is  at 
present  so  large  that,  despite  the  reduced 
birth-rate,  overall  population  woiUd  con- 
tinue to  increase  until  at  least  the  end  of 
the  present  century.  In  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  we  can  reasonably  imagine, 
world  population  is  bound  to  rise  to  at  least 
3,(X)0  millions  before  it  starts  to  decline.  This 
means  that,  whatever  happens,  the  next  baU- 
century  wUl  be  a  time  of  the  gravest  political 
and  economic  danger.  If  a  world  population 
policy  should  be  agreed  upon  and  Imple- 
mented In  the  near  future  this  danger  may 
be  expected  to  grow  less  acute  after  about 
the  year  2000.  If  no  such  policy  is  adopted 
the  crisis  is  likely,  unless  something  start- 
lingly  good  or  something  startungly  bad 
should  happen  in  the  Interval,  to  persist  for 
many  years  thereafter.  The  adoption  of  a 
population  policy  is  a  goal  at  which  we 
should  certamly  aim;  but  whUe  we  are  wait- 
inc  for  it  first  to  be  agreed  upon  and  then  to 
take  effect,  we  must  do  what  we  can  to 
minimize  the  dangers  to  peace  and  liberty 
which  are  Inseparable  from  over -population. 

The  problem  requires  slmiUtaneous  attack 
on  several  fronts — the  Ideological  front,  the 
organizational  front  and  the  sclentiflc-tech- 
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nologlcal  front.  On  tbe  Ideologlcaf^front  the 
fOTmKUblo  enemy  to  pe«ce  Is  m^lonAllsm: 
for  It  la  In  the  context  of  nationalise  think- 
ing that  over-population  becomes  inost  dan- 
gerous. The  depth  and  sincerity  of  religious 
belief  are  measured  by  the  sacrU^s  which 
the  believer  Is  prepared  to  make  for  It.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  probaMy  a  thou- 
Kand  men  and  women  prepared  to  undergo 
martyrdom  for  the  local  national  Idol,  to 
every  on©  who  would  willingly  die  for  his  or 
her  belief  In  God.  Of  all  the  motives  for  mass 
action,  nationalism  Is,  at  present,  by  far  the 
most  potent.  -- 

The  Idea  that  war  between  nations  Is  right, 
proper  and  Inevitable,  remains  a  kind  of 
axiom  and,  as  It  were,  a  necessity  of  thought. 
The  (^palling  experiences  of  the  last  thirty 
years  have  taught  collective  humanity  pre- 
cisely nothing.  The  nations  of  the  world 
continue  to  think  and  feel  and  act  In  the 
same  old  ways — the  ways  that  are  positively 
guaranteed  to  lead  to  catastrophe.  If  social 
aggregates  fall  to  learn  by  even  the  bitterest 
kind  of  experience,  how  is  the  indispensable 
lesson  to  be  Imparted? 

The  contribution  o/  science 
From  the  ideological  and  organizational  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  war  we  pass  to  the 
scientific  and  technological.  Workers  in  the 
fields  of  pure  and  applied  science  are  In  a 
position  to  make  two  Important  contribu- 
tions to  the  cause  of  peace.  They  can  refuse 
to  take  part  in  the  current  preparations  for 
the    mass    extermination    of    civilians;    and 
supplementing  negative  by  positive  actions, 
they  can  work  for  the  palliation  of  those 
consequences  of  over-population,  which  are 
among  the  basic  causes  of  war.  Of  the  first 
course  of  action  I  need  say  no  more  than 
that  the  question  of  taking  it  or  not  taking 
It  Is  for  the  Individual  to  decide.  Some  scien- 
tific workers  regard  It  as  a  matter  of  duty 
to  place  their  knowledge  at  the  service  of  the 
State;   others  regard  It  as  a  duty  ft)  refuse 
to  participate  In  research  whose  avowed  pur- 
pose Is  the  discovery  of  Improved  fietbods 
of  slaughter.  It  is  a  matter  of  conscle 
In    regard    to    the    morality    of 
scientific  action  there  can  be  no  d 
of    opinion;    nor,    1    think,    can    t. 
serious  disagreement  about  the  basl 
tlves  to  be  aimed  at.  The  facts  are 
obvious.  We   have,  as  a  species,  a 
rising  population  which  cannot,  un 
sent    conditions,    be   adequately    f( 
large  areas  of  the  earth,  soU-erosion 
Ing    at    the    foundations    of    any 
civiliaatlon.  Moreover,   the  domlnan: 
Batlon  of  our  time — Western  industrl 

to  baaed  upon  the  ever  more  efflclt^. 

ploltatlon  of  wasting  assets.  While  Jiraiting 
for  a  world  popiUatlon  policy  to  tatt  effect 
we  can  and  we  should  use  the  resogrces  of 
applied  science  to  Increase  the  foo<^  supply 
to  check  erosion,  to  conserve  the  Rapidly 
disappearing  basto  of  Industrial  prasperity 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  see  whatlcan  be 
done  to  shift  our  civilization  on  t<sa  less 
precarious  foundation. 

A  world  food  policy  f 
The  world's  supply  of  food  can  le  In 
creased  in  the  following  ways:  by  imipovlng 
existing  methods  of  production,  conserva- 
tion and  distribution;  by  opening  up  mtherto 
unexploited  areas  of  land  and  sea;  |ind  by 
developing  techniques  for  transfcrming 
easily  available  materials  Into  nourl^ment, 
either  directly  for  man  or  lndirectly|ror  his 
domesticated  animals,  Insects  and  f\pigl. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Orga^zatlon 
of  the  United  Nations  exists  for  the  |urpose 
of  considering,  and  making  recommeiaatlons 
about  these  ways  of  Increasing  the  iltarorld's 
food  8\ipply.  The  Organization  poss^ses  no 
authority,  and  one  of  its  most  aj^bitlous 
schemes — the  Orr  Plan  for  a  Wor^  Food 
Board  empowered  to  buy  and  distribute  sur- 
pluses, to  stabilize  prices  and  presirve  an 
"ever-normal    granary" — has    been    ttjected 
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by  a  majority  of  the  governments  concerned. 
But  there  are  other  ways  of  getting  results; 
the  delegatea  to  the  F.A.O.  are  extremely 
competent,  and  w»  can  certainly  count  on 
them.  In  the  years  ahead,  to  do  as  good  a 
Job  as  the  various  national  governments  to 
which  they  are  responsible  will  permit. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  method  of  In- 
creasing the  food  supply.  When  one  looks  at 
the  map  of  the  world  on  page  8,  shaded  ac- 
cording to  the  density  of  population,  one  sees 
that  large  areas  are  almost  uninhabited.  Most 
are  uninhabited  because,  under  present  con- 
ditions, they  are  uninhabitable.  In  some 
places  the  expenditure  of  more  or  less  con- 
siderable quantities  of  human  labour  and 
capital  might  change  the  conditions  and 
make  the  land  productive.  As  world  popula- 
tion rises,  and  the  demand  for  food  yet  fur- 
ther outetrlps  the  supply.  It  will  become  In- 
creasingly worth  while  to  spend  time,  work 
and  money  on  tasks  which,  in  present  cir- 
cumstances, are  economically  unjustifiable. 
And  If  atomic  power  can  be  harnessed  with- 
out too  much  danger,  and  made  available  at 
a  very  cheap  rate,  many  projects  at  present 
quite  unjustifiable  would  become  matters  of 
practical  policy.  Meanwhile,  it  has  been  re- 
ported that  the  Russians  have  succeeded  In 
thawing  out  the  Siberian  tundra  and  con- 
verting it  into  fields  of  rye  and  wheat.  Much 
hitherto  barren  land  In  sub-Arctic  Asia  and 
America  might  become  productive  if  this  can 
be  done. 

Any   increase    in   the   world's   total   food 
supply  is  desirable.  But  it  should  always  be 
remembered  that,  from  a  political  point  of 
view,  the  most  desirable  kind  of  increase  is 
one  which  does  not  involve  a  natural  mo- 
nopoly by  any  one  nation.  The  Ideal  to  be 
aimed  at  Is  a  method  for  increasing  the  food 
supply  that  shall  be  equally  avaUable  to  all 
nations,  regardless  of  their  size,  population 
density  and  geographical  position.  A  step  In 
this  direction  would  be  taken  If  new  methods 
could  be  devised  for  getting  a  greater  amount 
of  food  from  the  sea.  At  the  present  time 
most  of  the  seas  in  the  Immediate  neighbour- 
hood  of  densely  populated  areas  are  being 
overfished.  More  effort  has  to  be  put  forth  to 
obtain  a  smaller  catch— and  this  at  a  time 
when  the  rising  population  demands  more 
food.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that  in 
landlocked  bays  and  Inlets  the  supply  of  fish 
can  be  increased  by  dropping  suitable  ferti- 
lizers Into  the  water.  The  overgrazing  and 
consequent  erosion  of  pasture  lands  will  soon 
compel  us  to  turn  more  and  more  to  the  seas 
as  our  prime  source  of  animal  protein.  The 
sooner  we  set  about  discovering  the  baslo 
laws  of  marine  stock-raising  the  better. 

Some  countries  are  far  from  the  sea  and 
some  seas  are  by  nature  less  productive  than 
others.  Even  In  salt  water  there  Is  a  natural 
monopoly.  To  break  the  politically  danger- 
ous monopolies  In  fertUe  territories  and  In 
access  to  the  sea,  chemists  and  biologists 
should  be  enlisted  to  collaborate  on  a  series 
of  Manhattan  Projects,'  not  of  destruction 
but  of  creation.  Thus,  the  Germans  are  said 
to  have  used  a  method  of  converting 
organic  waste  products,  such  as  sawdust, 
into  a  sugar  solution  for  the  culture  of 
edible  yeasts.  Such  a  technique,  if  suitably 
developed,  might  provide  much-needed  pro- 
teins for  those  millions  who,  at  present, 
have  to  subsist  on  an  unbalanced  diet  of 
cereals.  And  the  goal  of  another  of  these 
projects  would  be  the  synthesis  of  chloro- 
phyll, the  substance  which  permits  the 
growing  plant  to  use  the  sun's  energy  to 
convert  air  and  water  Uito  carbohydrates. 

Up  to  the  present  the  rulers  of  the  world 
have  been  ready  to  lavish  time,  energy, 
money  and  brains  upon  the  development  of 
atomic  and  biological  weapons;  It  seems 
hardly  even  to  have  occurred  to  them  that  It 
might  be  a  good  thing  to  use  the  resources 


'The  U.S.  wartime  project  to  develop  the 
atomic  bomb,  which  had  top  priority. 


of  applied  Bcienoe  for  the  reUef  of  the  world's 
hunger  and  the  removal  of  on«  of  the  prln- 
cipal  causes  of  war. 

Natural  monopoUes  In  raw  materials  are 
even  more  politically  dangerous  than  natural 
monopolies  in  food.  When  located  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  a  strong  nation  deposits  of  minerals 
necessary  to  Industry  are  a  standing  tempta- 
tion to  the  abuse  of  mUltary  and  economic 
power;  when  located  In  that  of  a  weak  na- 
tion they  are  a  standing  temputlon  to 
aggression  from  abroad.  Research  should  be 
deliberately  organized  for  the  purpose  of  dls- 
covering  universally  available  substitutes  for 
these  relatively  rare  and  most  unevenly 
distributed  minerals.  If  successful,  such  re- 
search would  have  two  beneficial  results;  it 
would  break  the  natural  monopolies  which 
are  so  politically  dangerous;  and  It  would 
help  our  Industrial  clvUization  to  shift  from 
Its  precarious  basis  in  the  exploitetlon  of 
rapidly  wasting  assets  to  a  more  secure,  a 
more  nearly  permanent  foundation. 

3.    THE   THREAT   TO   WORU)    PKACE 

We  now  come  to  the  problem  of  atomic 
energy.  Though  we  would  like  to  assume 
(and  it  would  be  a  pretty  large  assumption) 
that  henceforward  atomic  energy  will  be 
used  exclusively  to  provide  power  for  peace- 
time Industry  and  agrlcvUture,  all  the  time 
the  temptation  to  use  the  new  source  of 
energy  for  political  purposes,  in  war  or  evolu- 
tion, would  beckon  every  ambitious  adven- 
turer, every  fanatic  and  Idealist.  "Lead  us 
not,"  we  pray,  "into  temptation"— for  the 
good  reason  that,  whenever  temptetlon  is 
strong  enough  and  persistent  enough,  we  al- 
most invariably  succumb  to  It. 

Industrial  civilization  is  based  upon  the 
exploitation  of  wasting  assets  by  means  of 
manpower  and  the  power  generated  by  coal, 
oil,  gas  and  falling  water.  If  successfully 
harnessed,  atomic  energy  wUl  Increase  the 
available  power  to  an  enormous  event.  From 
this  two  results  may  be  anticipated,  one  un- 
favourable, the  other  favourable.  To  begin 
with,  we  may  expect  that  Increased  power 
will  lead  to  the  more  eflTectlve  exploitation 
and,  consequently,  to  the  more  rapid  ex- 
haustion of  the  more  easily  available  sup- 
plies of  such  Indispensable  minerals  as  Iron, 
tin,  copper,  zinc  and  the  like.  Atomic  energy 
will  permit  us  to  enjoy  the  prosperity  of  the 
spendthrift  who  lives  gloriously  for  a  few 
years  on  Inherited  capital.  If  this  were  all 
that  could  be  expected  the  discovery  of 
atomic  energy  woiUd  be  wholly  disastrous. 
But,  fortunately,  this  is  not  the  whole  story. 
Given  an  indefinite  amount  of  cheap  power 
It  will  become  economically  possible  to  ex- 
ploit deposits  whose  low  concentration  of  de- 
sirable minerals  renders  them,  imder  pres- 
ent conditions,  practically  worthless. 

In  other  words,  the  harnessing  of  atomic 
power  Is  likely  to  accelerate  the  dissipation 
of  what  may  be  called  our  high-grade 
capital;  but  it  should  postpone  the  final 
onset  of  bankruptcy  by  making  available 
to  industry  the  low-grade  capital  which  it 
now  costs  us  too  much  to  spend.  In  com- 
bination with  a  reasonable  population 
policy,  a  reasonable  policy  for  the  use  of 
atomic  energy  might  permit  some  better 
version  of  our  Industrial  clvUization  to 
achieve  stability  and  a  certain  permanence. 
Applied  science  can  Indeed  be  used  In 
the  fight  for  liberty,  no  less  effectively 
than  in  the  fight  for  peace.  Let  us  assiuue, 
for  example,  that  a  means  will  be  discovered 
for  substantially  Increasing  the  supply  of 
food.  This  would  have  the  same  kind  of 
result  as  the  discovery  of  a  second  New 
World.  It  would  make  life  easier  for  the 
Inhabitants  of  overcrowded  countries  and, 
by  doing  bo,  it  would  remove  the  necessity 
for  some  of  the  centralized  and  peremptory 
social  controls  which  must  always  be 
imposed  when  the  presstire  of  p<^ulatlon 
upon  resources  becomes  excessive. 
Meanwhile,   every   day    brings   its   quota 
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of  some  fifty-five  thousand  new  human 
beings  to  a  planet  which.  In  the  same  period 
of  time,  has  lost  through  erosion  almost  the 
same  number  of  acres  of  productive  land 
and  goodness  knows  how  many  tons  of  Ir- 
replaceable minerals.  Whatever  may  be 
happening  to  the  superficial  crisis,  to  the 
crisis  on  the  political,  or  Industrial  or  finan- 
cial levels,  that  which  underlies  it  persists 
and  deepens.  The  current  almost  explosive 
growth  in  world  population  began  about, 
two  centiu"les  ago  and  will  continue.  In  all 
probabUlty.  for  at  least  another  hundred 
years.  So  far  as  we  know,  nothing  quite  like 
it  has  ever  happened  before.  We  are  faced 
by  a  problem  which  has  no  earlier  prece- 
dent. To  discover  and  having  discovered,  to 
apply  the  remedial  measures  is  going  to  be 
exceedingly  difficult.  And  the  longer  we  de- 
lay the  greater  the  difficulty  will  be. 

{Prom  Fortune  magazine,  Feb.  1974] 

Ominous  Chancis  in  the  World's  Weatht?. 

(By  Tom  Alexander) 

For  several  years  now,  odd  and  unpleasant 
things  have  been  happening  to  weather 
around  the  world.  The  droughts  south  of  the 
Sahara,  where  unknown  thousands  of  per- 
sons have  died  of  famine  and  Its  associated 
diseases  and  millions  more  have  been  kept 
alive  only  by  emergency  food  shipments,  have 
been  well  publicized.  It  Is  not  so  weU  known 
that  the  African  drought  belt  Is  part  of  a 
much  larger  dry-weather  pattern  extending 
all  the  way  through  the  Middle  East  to 
India,  South  Asia,  and  North  China.  Drought 
has  struck  Central  America  as  well.  While 
these  regions  were  drying  up,  places  as  wide- 
ly scattered  as  the  mtdwestern  U.S.,  the 
Philippines,  and  Italy  v.ere  submerged  In 
some  of  their  severest  fioods  in  centuries. 
And  while  low-temperature  records  were  be- 
ing broken  in  some  northern  regions,  Siberia 
for  example,  others  such  as  European  Russia 
and  the  northeastern  U.S.  were  enjoying  un- 
precedentedly  warm  winters. 

Not  too  long  ago,  if  anyone  asked  whether 
something  was  going  wrong  with  the  climate, 
weather  scientists  answered  with  a  slightly 
superior,  "No."  The  eminent  British  meteor- 
ologist Hubert  Lamb,  who  beads  Europe's 
only  climatic  research  organization,  at  the 
•  University  of  East  Anglla,  says  It  has  always 
been  assumed  that  climatic  change  of  any 
significance  was  something  that  belonged 
to  the  geological  past.  "It  was  denied  that 
there  was  anything  other  than  random 
fluctuations  from  year  to  year  or  from  one 
Uttle  group  of  years  to  another."  Climatol- 
ogy, the  study  of  long-term  weather  condi- 
tions, was  regarded,  says  Lamb,  as  "the  dull- 
est branch  of  meteorology." 

AKMADn.I.OS  IN  RETREAT 

In  the  last  decade,  however,  a  number  ol 
scientists  from  several  disciplines  have  con- 
cluded that  some  fairly  drastic  climate 
change  is  going  on.  Their  message  Is  that 
for  nearly  half  of  the  cinrrent  century  man- 
kind was  apparently  blessed  with  the  most 
benign  climate  of  any  period  in  at  least  a 
thousand  years.  During  this  Undly  era  the 
human  population  more  than  doubled.  But 
now  there's  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
world's  climate  Is  reverting  rapidly  to  its 
less  benefident  norm. 

The  changes,  which  are  charted  on  the 
facing  page,  began  with  a  pronounced  warm- 
ing trend  after  about  1890.  Mean  tempera- 
t\u-es  t>eaked  in  1945  and  have  been  dropping 
sharply  ever  since.  The  total  drop  since  the 
Forties — about  2.7"  F. — ^hardly  seems  drama- 
tic, but  the  effects  have  been  substantial. 
Icelandic  fishing  fleets  that  learned  to  range 
northward  diulng  the  warm  period  have  now 
had  to  return  to  traditional  waters  to  the 
south.  For  the  first  time  in  this  century,  ships 
making  for  Iceland's  ports  have  found  navi- 
gation impeded  by  drifting  ice.  Since  the 
late  Fifties,  Iceland's  per-acre  yield  of  hay 
has  drof^ted  25  percent. 


In  North  America,  the  armadillo  extended 
its  range  as  far  north  as  Nebraska  during  the 
warming  trend,  and  now  is  beating  a  retreat 
southward  again.  In  England,  the  average 
growing  season  is  two  weeks  shorter  than  it 
was  prior  to  1950.  As  Lamb  puts  it,  "Global 
temperatures  since  1945  constitute,  we  be- 
lieve, the  longest  unbroken  trend  downward 
In  hundreds  of  years." 

GRANDPA  WASN'T  Kn>DING 

A  fair  rule  of  thumb  is  that  any  climate 
change  is  bad;  not  only  armadillos  but  man 
and  his  institutions  are  adjusted  to  precisely 
the  weather  that  prevails.  As  for  the  present 
cooling  trend,  a  number  of  leading  cllmatol- 
ogists  have  concluded  that  it  is  very  bad 
news  Indeed.  They  say  that  It  Is  the  root 
cause  of  a  lot  of  that  unpleasant  weather 
around  the  world  and  they  warn  that  It  car- 
ries the  potential  for  human  disasters  of  un- 
precedented magnitude.  The  most  telling  ef- 
fect of  the  falling  temperatures  is  to  alter 
the  vast,  integrated  system  of  winds  that 
sweep  about  the  planet.  And  the  most  griev- 
ous result  of  the  new  wind  pattern  has  been 
the  blocking  of  vital  monsoon  rains  upon 
which  large  sections  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Cen- 
tral America  depend.  Elsewhere  in  the  world, 
there  seems  to  be  a  return  to  the  more  ex- 
treme and  variable  weather  conditions — In- 
cluding fioods,  droughts,  and  great  winter 
blizzards — that  were  typical  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  "When  Grandpa  said  the 
weather  was  different  in  his  day,  he  wasn't 
kidding,"  remarks  one  cllmatologlst. 

Long-range  climate  forecasting  is  still 
pretty  much  beyond  the  grip  of  science,  but 
in  recent  months  highly  respected  cUmatolo- 
glsts  have  been  risking  their  reputations  to 
predict  that  things  will  get  worse.  Japan's 
Meteorological  Agency  has  warned  its  gov- 
ernment to  expect  long-term  Increasing  cold- 
ness in  the  north  and  drought  in  western 
Japan. 

In  the  U.S.,  the  most  outspoken  perceiver 
of  cUmatologlcal  danger  signals  Is  Reid 
Bryson,  director  of  the  Institute  for  Environ- 
mental Studies  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. "There  is  very  iniportant  climate  change 
going  on  right  now,"  he  says.  "And  it's  not 
merely  something  of  academic  Interest.  It  is 
something  that,  if  it  continues,  will  affect 
the  whole  human  occupation  of  the  earth — 
like  a  bUlion  people  starving.  The  effects  are 
already  showing  up  in  rather  drastic  ways." 

"the  most  ABNORMAL  PERIOD" 

Bryson  draws  upon  a  broad  variety  of  re- 
search performed  by  himself  and  others,  but 
his  conclusions  are  molded  by  bis  own  un- 
usual combination  of  Interests.  Originally, 
he  wanted  to  become  an  archaeologist.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II,  however,  he  was  trained  in 
meteorology  by  the  Army  Air  Corps  and  be- 
came persuaded  that  this  field  might  provide 
a  unique  perspective  into  the  study  of  man. 
After  the  war,  he  received  the  thirtieth  Ph.D. 
degree  In  meteorology  ever  handed  out  In  the 
U.S.  and  went  on  to  found  the  meteorology 
department  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
now  the  largest  in  the  country.  He  has  spent 
much  of  his  scientific  career  in  remote  parts 
of  the  world  gathering  hints  as  to  what  past 
climates  were  like  and  what  might  have 
caused  them  to  change.  At  the  same  time,  bis 
archaeological  interest  has  kept  him  un- 
usually conscious  of  the  effects  of  climate 
upon  man — and  vice  versa. 

From  this  long-range  perspective,  Bryson 
finds  it  wildly  inappropriate  that  it  is  the 
modem  era,  with  its  beneficent  climate,  that 
mete(»-ologlsts,  by  international  agreement, 
define  as  normal.  "It's  perfectly  obvious," 
Bryson  says,  "that  this  has  been  the  most 
abnormal  period  in  at  least  a  thousand 
years."  He  points,  for  example,  to  the  fact 
that  from  1918  to  1960  India  experienced  far 
fewer  droughts  than  would  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  prior  record  (see  the  chart 
at  lower  left).  The  comparative  absence  of 
famine    in    this    period,    he    contends,    has 


played  a  large  role,  along  with  improved 
medical  care,  in  causing  the  peculation  of 
such  regions  as  India  to  more  than  double  l*i 
this  century. 

Bryson  believes  that  the  period  from  about 
1890  to  1945  amounted  merely  to  a  brief  re- 
spite from  the  "little  ice  age"  that  has  held 
the  world  in  its  grip  ever  since  the  sixteen lU 
centiu-y. 

THE  WHITENING  OF  CSEENLAND 

Before  the  Uttle  Ice  age,  grapes  were  wide'.  / 
c'.iltivated  in  England,  and  the  French  con\- 
plalned  of  English  wine  makers  dumpir.» 
their  wares  In  European  markets.  As  early  r.o 
the  tenth  century,  the  Vikings  had  estab- 
lished prosperous  colonies  in  Greenland,  bar- 
ing named  the  island  for  its  verdant  pastures. 
By  the  early  fifteenth  century,  however,  thess 
colonies  uere  wii>ed  out  by  cold  and  hunger 
and  now  four-fifths  of  Greenland  lies  buried 
under  hundreds  of  feet  of  ice  cap. 

Prom  the  evidence  found  In  such  things  a? 
sea-floor  sediments,  peat  bogs,  and  tree  rings, 
the  earth's  long-term  cltmatological  history 
has  been  as  full  of  rallies  and  plunges  as  the 
stock  market.  Even  the  little  Ice  age  Is  really 
only  a  minor  squiggle  in  such  longer-term 
oscillations  between  warm  periods  and  true 
ice  ages.  In  terms  of  these  cycles,  there's  U.'.t 
agreement  among  researchers  that  the  eartli 
ts  now  heading  very  slowly  into  another  major 
ice  age  such  as  the  one  that  brought  tlie 
glaciers  deep  into  North  America  before  it 
retreated  some  10,000  years  ago. 

One  of  climatology's  more  sxuprlsing  recen*; 
conclusions,  derived  from  Investigations  of 
sea-floor  sediments,  is  that  for  at  least  t'le 
past  700,000  years,  global  mean  temperatures 
have  been  as  high  as  they  are  now  only  about 
5  percent  of  the  time.  Says  Cesare  Emiliani, 
who  has  been  plotting  the  long-term  cycles 
at  the  University  of  Miami,  "We  used  to  think 
intervals  as  warm  as  the  present  lasted  100,- 
000  years  or  so.  Instead,  they  appear  to  be 
short,  infrequent  episodes."  Another  surpris- 
ing finding  is  that  sometimes  transitions 
from  one  major  temperature  regime  to  a'l- 
other  have  taken  place  with  astounding  ra- 
pidity, often  within  a  century  or  so. 

What  makes  the  temperature  fluctuate  at 
all  is  a  matter  of  intense  debate.  Many  be- 
lieve that  the  long-term  cycles  have  astro- 
nomical causes.  The  earth  has  a  slightly  el- 
liptical orbit  that  brings  it  closer  to  the  sun 
at  certain  times  of  the  year  than  at  others. 
In  addition,  the  axis  upon  which  the  earth 
spins  is  tilted.  Finally,  the  earth  wobbles 
slightly  upon  this  axis,  like  a  top.  The  com- 
bination of  all  these  circumstances  can,  for 
example,  lead  to  a  series  of  very  cool  sum- 
mers during  which  an  unusual  proportion  of 
each  winter's  snow  falls  to  melt  in  the  north- 
ern latitudes. 

It  is  known  that  the  world's  climate  is  a 
delirated  balanced  system,  full  of  sensitive 
feedback  mechanisms  that  serve  either  to 
amplify  or  to  counter  changes  that  occur. 
It  Is  also  known  that  the  climate  depends 
primarily  upon  the  amount  of  solar  radia- 
tion that  gets  absorbed  by  the  earth  and 
atmosphere.  This  is  determined  by  the 
planet's  overall  "albedo,"  the  measure  of  its 
reflectivity.  The  greater  the  albedo,  the  ccrider 
the  earth.  Since  white  things  are  highly  re- 
flective, clouds  are  major  contributors  to  the 
albedo,  as  are  snow  and  ice. 

V0U:AN0ES  THAT  DIMMED  THE  STTN 

Clouds  can  serve  to  moderate  whatever 
climate  trend  is  under  way;  if  the  earth's 
surface  temperature  climbs  for  whatever 
reason,  more  water  evaporates  and  may  rise 
to  form  more  cloud  cover.  This  increases  the 
albedo  and  lowers  the  rate  of  beating.  Ice 
and  snow,  on  the  other  hand,  provide  posi- 
tive feedback:  if  the  average  year-round 
temperature  decreases,  the  extent  of  ioe  and 
snow  coverage  increases  and  reflects  more  of 
the  incoming  sunlight  back  to  ^ace.  The 
result  is  tc  lower  the  rate  of  heating  stUI 
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more,  particularly  in  the  regions  jsloaest  to 
the  poles.  | 

There's  yet  another  contribut<^  to  the 
planet's  albedo — airborne  particle^  particu- 
larly the  extremely  fine  dust  parti|:le8  that 
have  been  carried  too  high  In  the  at&oepehre 
Co  be  washed  out  by  preclpltatlonjMany  of 
these  particles  remain  aloft  for  i4>nths  ot 
years.  It's  Reld  Bryson's  thesis  tha|  dxist  of 
various  kinds  Initiates  short-temc  cooling 
trends  with  characteristic  time  spaas  of  de- 
cades or  centuries.  t 

Past  cool  epochs,  he  believes,  ^re  trig- 
gered by  increases  in  volcanic  ^^ptlons, 
which  spewed  huge  quantities  of  lust  into 
the  stratosphere.  Historical  wrltingi  are  full 
of  accounts  of  the  dimming  of  sun^ht  and 
the  brilliant  sunsets  that  prevailed  ftrough- 
out  the  world  for  several  years  after  major 
eruptions.  Scientists  who  bave|  drilled 
through  many  layers  of  the  Oreen|^d  and 
Antarctic  Ice  sheets  report  evidenctflDf  lower 
temperatures  in  the  same  layers  In^hich  a 
lot  of  volcanic  dust  is  deposited,  .^d  most 
cUmatologlsts  agree  that  a  diminuti^  of  the 
sunlight  as  small  as  1  percent  woigd  suffice 
to  initiate  a  cool  period  and  perhlps  even 
major  glaclatlon.  | 

During  the  early  parts  of  the  jsentury, 
when  the^flimate  began  warming,  ^Icanoes 
were  unusually  quiescent.  They've  ij^n  act- 
ing up  again  since  196S,  and  monil 
tlons  In  places  as  scattered  as  the 
Mountains,  Mongolia,  and  Oreenlaf 
recorded  measurable  increases  In 
as  well  as  decreases  in  the  transpa| 
the  atmosphere,  and  in  the  amount 
sunlight  reaching  the  earth. 

"•  THE  HUMAN  IMPACT 

Bryson  calculates,   however,   that|nelther 
volcanic  activity  nor  the  lack  of 
sufficient  to  accovmt  for  the  temperai 
and  downs  of  this  century.  He  is 
that  man's  activities  have  been  pli 
Increasingly  significant  part. 

In    agreement    with    other   cllma 
he  believes  that  a  substantial   Ino 
carbon  dioxide  from  the  burning 
fuels    contributed    to    the    earlier 
trend,  through  what's  called  the  "gr 
effect."  Carbon  dioxide  happens  to 
transparent  to  light  of  short,  vislbl 
lengtbs,  which  include  most  of  th 
we  receive  from  the  sun.   After  t: 
penetrates   the   atmosphere,   howevi 
converted   into  heat  by  the  earth 
radiated  at  the  longer  infrared  wavi 
Carbon  dioxide  molecules  are  not  vei 
parent  to  Infrared  wavelengths,  so 
ergy  is  trapped  and  reinforces  the  sol 
ing  effect. 

Bryson  contends  that  sometime  aft  r  1930, 
the  cooling  effect  of  more  dust  in  be  at- 
mosphere began  to  overpower  the  vi  xmlng 
effect  of  carbon  dioxide.  Part  of  tl  >  dust 
blanket,  no  doubt,  is  due  to  industr  d  p<d- 
lutlon.  But  Bryson  suspects  that  win  iblown 
dust  from  mechanized  agricultural  opera- 
tions and  overgrazed  arid  land,  pliis  smoke 
from  the  primitive  slash-and-bum  land- 
clearing  methods  widely  practiced  a  the 
tropics,  may  have  contributed  even  more. 
While  all  the  man-made  particles  t<  ;ether 
are  probably  still  outweighed  by  coi  tribu 
tlons  from  nature — volcanic  dust,  sa  ;  par 
tides  from  evaporated  ocean  spray,  a  td  or 
ganic  compounds  emitted  by  vegetatio  i — the 
human  contribution  is  the  only  pai  ;  over 
which  man  has  any  control. 

Whatever  its  source,  dust  has  a  mofe  pro- 
nounced cooling  effect  on  the  polar  eglons 
than  on  the  tropics.  For  one  thinf  sun- 
light reaching  the  poles  must  travel  ot  Iquely 
through  the  dust  layers,  and  therefor  more 
of  it  Is  reflected.  Also,  there  seems  to  be 
much  less  dust  over  the  equator  t]  an  in 
middle  and  higher  latitudes. 

NATURE'S  EFFORT  TO  EQUAUZK 

What  makes  this  variation  impoilant  is 
that  the  large-scale  circulation  of  i  le  at 


mosphere  Is  largely  Induced  by  the  tempera- 
ture difference  between  the  equator  and  the 
poles.  The  wind  system,  which  is  illustrated 
on  pages  92-93,  can  be  viewed  as  nature's  ef- 
fort to  equalize  temperatures  around  the 
globe. 

One  mechanism  Is  the  heating  and  en- 
suing rise  of  warm,  moist  air  from  the  equa- 
torial oceans.  In  rising,  the  air  sheds  much 
of  its  moisture  on  equatorial  rainy  lielts  and 
then,  like  air  above  a  radiator  that  spreads 
along  the  ceiling  to  the  cooler  walls,  it  travels 
toward  either  pole.  It  reaches  only  about  a 
third  of  the  way  to  the  poles  before  it 
descends  again  to  create  the  high-pressure 
belts  where  most  of  the  world's  major  deserts 
are  found. 

Some  of  the  descended  air  circulates  back 
toward  the  equator  in  the  form  of  the  trade 
winds,  while  the  rest  continues  on  toward 
the  poles.  As  it  does  so,  it  still  carries  with 
It  much  of  the  speed  Induced  by  the  earth's 
east-to-west  spin.  At  the  equator,  this 
amounts  to  about  1,100  mph,  while  precisely 
at  the  poles,  of  course,  the  rotational  speed 
is  zero.  So  as  the  air  moves  poleward,  it  blows 
more  and  more  strongly  from  the  west — the 
prevailing  westerlies  at  lower  altitudes  and 
the  Jet  streams  on  high. 

Eventually  the  poleward-trending  air  runs 
into  a  barrier  of  sorts  In  the  form  of  great 
caps  of  heavy,  cold  air  extending  outward 
from  either  pole.  Together  the  westerly  winds 
and  the  polar  air  mass  make  up  what  mete- 
orologists call  the  "circumpolar  vortex."  It 
resembles  a  great  skirt  whirling  around  the 
poles.  The  lower  hem  of  this  skirt  is  full  of 
waves  and  turbulence,  particularly  In  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  where  there  are  nu- 
merous mountain  ranges  to  perturb  the  flow 
of  the  wind. 

Waves  along  the  boundary  come  in  several 
sizes.  The  very  largest — of  which  there  are 
normally  only  from  two  to  six  stretching  end 
to  end  around  the  earth's  temperate  zones — 
tend  to  remain  semistationary.  Their  loca- 
tion Is  determined  partly  by  terrain  and 
partly  by  temperature  differences  between 
various  parts  of  the  earth's  surface. 

RAIN    ON    THE    PLAINS 

The  vagaries  of  the  circumpolar  vortex 
account  for  most  of  the  weather  patterns  in 
the  temperate  zones.  The  westerly  winds,  fol- 
lowing the  wavy  profile,  serve  to  bring  warm 
southern  air  to  northern  regions  or  cold 
northern  air  southward.  The  greater  the  tem- 
perature contrast  between  the  equator  and 
the  poles,  the  deeper  and  more  numerous 
are  the  waves  in  the  vortex,  as  though  nature 
were  trying  harder  to  equalize  the  tempera- 
tures. 

Long-range  meteorologist  Jerome  Namlas 
of  the  Scripps  Institution  of  Oceanography 
says  that  the  peculiarly  cold  winters  In  the 
western  T7.S.  and  the  warmish  winters  In  the 
East  over  the  last  few  years  are  due  to  a 
southward  projection  of  one  of  these  waves, 
which  has  now  situated  Itself  over  the  cen- 
tral n.S.  Cold  air  flows  down  its  western 
boundary,  and  the  return  flow  warms  the 
East. 

Such  large  waves  also  establish  which 
places  get  rain  and  which  don't.  Several  of 
Bryson's  colleagues  at  Wisconsin,  who  detect 
emerging  patterns  like  those  that  prevailed 
during  the  nineteenth  century,  predict  that 
one  consequence  will  be  a  return  of  heavier 
rainfall  in  the  western  plains  and  Rocky 
Mountain  states.  Many  of  the  fc»^y-niners 
who  made  the  trek  to  California  recounted 
that  a  hazard  of  crossing  the  plains  was  los- 
ing sight  of  the  main  party  amid  •  •  •  un- 
usually far  south.  In  turn,  the  great  desert- 
forming  belts  of  descending  air  have  been 
pushed  farther  south  Into  heavily  populated 
regions.  The  outward  rush  of  air  from  these 
high-pressure  zones  has  prevented  the  mois- 
ture-laden summer  monsoon  winds  from 
penetrating  into  grazing  lands  that  are  dry 
the  rest  of  the  year.  So  the  blocked  monsoons 


ended  up  dropping  their  precious  rainfall 
into  the  oceans  or  into  regions  that  already 
have  too  much  rain  anyway. 

IF  DESERTS  MOVE  SOUTH 

Wlnstanley  also  noted  that  some  areas  to 
the  north,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  had 
been  getting  imxisually  heavy  rainfall,  whUe 
farther  north  stUl.  in  the  British  Isles,  for 
example,  rains  had  been  generally  scanty  in 
recent  years.  He  concluded  that  all  these 
weather  peculiarities  derived  from  the  same 
general  circumstances:  namely,  the  expand- 
ing size  and  the  increasing  waviness  of  the 
circumpolar  vortex.  If  these  weather  patterns 
persist,  they  will  shift  entire  deserts  such  as 
the  Sahara  southwsird,  and  all  mankind's 
efforts  to  halt  such  cllmatological  encroach- 
ment by,  for  example,  planting  windbreaks, 
or  irrigation,  wUl  be  futile. 

By  now,  many  experts  agree  that  the  cir- 
cumpolar vortex  is  behaving  in  the  peculiar 
way  Wlnstanley  described.  Reld  Bryson  ties 
this  behavior  mostly  to  the  global  cooling 
trend  and  the  widening  temperature  gap  be- 
tween the  poles  and  the  equaUx-.  In  effect, 
the  circumpolar  vortex  is  acting  a  little  as 
though  it  were  winter  all  year  round,  re- 
fusing to  contract  poleward  and  smooth  it- 
self out. 

Even  though  man's  Increasing  production 
of  carbon  dioxide  has  helped  to  moderate 
the  cooling  trend  and  should  continue  to  do 
so,  Bryson  contends  that  the  greenhouse  ef- 
fect may  actually  be  contributing  to  the 
troubles  In  the  monsoon  belt.  Carbon  di- 
oxide in  the  atmosphere  warms  the  earth's 
surface  more  than  it  does  the  upper  air. 
The  effect  of  a  greater  ground-to-air  tem- 
perature differential  is  to  increase  the  force 
of  the  upward  movement  of  air  at  the 
equator  and  therefore  the  downward  riish 
of  air  over  the  deserts. 

Some  cUmatologlsts  remain  unconvinced 
by  Bryson's  theories  about  the  cause  of  the 
present  cooUng  trend  and  the  likelihood  of 
Its  persistence.  One  of  the  most  prominent 
of  them  Is  J.  Murray  MitcheU  Jr.,  of  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmoepberlc  Admin- 
istration, who  says,  "I'm  an  agnostic.  We 
observe  these  trends  in  the  Northern  Hnni- 
sphere,  and  we've  seen  they're  real.  But  we 
can't  find  the  central  tendency  of  the  trends 
or  know  how  long  they  will  last."  Mitchell 
emphasizes  that  it's  impossible  to  predict 
volcanic  activity,  and  that  climatic  change 
appears  to  be  a  random  matter.  He  susi>ects, 
though,  that  the  present  cooling  trend  will 
reverse  itself  for  natural  reasons,  aided,  per- 
haps, by  the  greenhouse  effect.  This  would 
ease  the  blockage  of  the  monsoons. 

Other  doubters  Include  astronomer  Walter 
Orr  Roberts  and  M.I.T.  meteorologist  Hurd 
Wlllett,  who  suspect  that  climatic  change  is 
Influenced  by  variations  In  the  sun  itself. 
They  are  ajnong  a  number  of  meteorologists 
who  have  long  puzzled  over  an  apparent — 
though  disputed — relationship  between 
weather  patterns  and  the  eleven-year  sun- 
spot  cycle.  So  far,  though,  no  one  has  much 
in  the  way  of  an  acceptable  theory  as  to  Just 
how  sunspots,  which  seem  to  cause  only  very 
small  changes  in  solar  energy,  could  exert 
any  observable  effect  upon  the  climate. 

BAD     ODDS    FOR     OPTIMISTS 

Others  emphasize  that  cllmatological  the- 
ory as  a  whole  le  still  far  too  primitive  to 
predict  what  the  future  holds.  One  of  these 
is  Stephen  Schneider,  who  is  attempting  to 
construct  a  mathematical  model  of  cllmato- 
logical change  at  the  National  Center  for  At- 
mospheric research  in  Boulder,  Colorado. 
Schneider  believes  that  there's  Just  as  much 
in  the  way  of  physical  evidence  favoring  a 
future  warming  trend  as  there  is  for  contin- 
ued cooling.  Nevertheless,  Schneider  acknowl- 
edges that  past  experience  can  at  least  help 
to  educate  guesses  about  what  the  future 
holds:  "If  you  were  a  gambler  looking  over 
the  record  and  saw  a  temperature  peak  such 
as  the  one  we've  Just  been  through,  you 
wouldn't  gnmble  that  we're  going  to  go  back 
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to  that  again.  So  Bryson  has  got  his  fingers 
on  what  Is  potentially  a  very  serious  proi>- 
lem." 

A  surprising  number  of  respected  figures 
in  the  field  are  willing  to  go  along  with  Bry- 
son's grim  scenario— or  at  least  regard  it  as  a 
plausible  outcome,  based  on  present  knowl- 
edge. Britain's  Hubert  Lamb,  together  with 
colleagues,  is  completing  a  study  of  last  year's 
drought  conditions  in  Africa.  Trinidad,  and 
the  northern  part  of  South  America.  Like 
Bryson  and  Winstanley,  Lamb's  group  is  com- 
ing to  conclude  that  the  droughts  are  asso- 
ciated virith  the  cooling  trend  and  particularly 
with  the  cooling  of  the  Arctic.  "Bryson  and  I 
have  got  an  almost  Identical  view  of  this," 
says  Lamb,  "but  one  must  rememtier  that 
there  are  quite  important  fluctuations  in  a 
rather  short  time  scale  going  on  all  the  time, 
superimposed  on  this  long-term  trend,  so  to 
speak.  Probably  1973  was  a  particularly  bad 
year." 

BANKING    FOOD    FOR    EMERGENCIES 

A  fervent  convert  to  Bryson's  position  is 
Kenneth  Hare,  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
former  president  of  Britain's  Royal  Meteoro- 
logical Society,  and  now  director  general  of 
research  on  the  environment  for  the  Ca- 
nadian government.  "Bryson  is  the  most  im- 
portant flgure  In  climatology  today,"  Hare 
declares.  "I'm  naturally  a  lot  more  conserva- 
tive than  he  is,  but  I  take  what  he  says  very 
seriously  Indeed."  Hare  is  interested  in  per- 
suading governments  to  establish  food  banks 
to  meet  the  climatic  emergencies  that  he 
thinks  may  come  to  pass.  "I  don't  believe 
the  world's  present  population  is  sustainable 
If  there  were  more  than  three  years  like  1972 
in  a  row,"  he  says. 

No  one  has  much  idea  as  to  how  long  the 
new  climatic  regime  will  last  or  how  far  it 
will  proceed.  At  best,  though,  there's  consid- 
erable inertia  In  the  climate-generating  sys- 
tem in  the  form  of  vast  depths  of  ocean 
water  that,  once  cooled,  would  take  decades, 
at  least,  to  warm  back  up  again.  Lamb's  in- 
vestigations reveal  that  past  cool  periods 
usually  lasted  for  about  a  century,  the  mini- 
mum being  about  forty  years. 

Bryson  believes  that  monsoons  will  prob- 
ably not  return  regularly  to  regions  such  as 
northern  India  during  the  remainder  of  this 
century.  If  he  is  correct,  there  would  seem 
to  be  scant  prospect  that  even  the  present 
populations  of  the  monsoon  belts  can  be 
maintained,  even  if  all  the  arable  land  in  the 
rest  of  the  world  were  placed  In  full  produc- 
tion of  this  purpose. 

WHT   EMPIRES   FELL 

Recently,  some  archaeologists  and  histor- 
ians have  been  revising  old  theories  about  the 
fall  of  numerous  elaborate  and  powerful 
clvUizationa  of  the  past,  such  as  the  Indus, 
the  Hittite,  the  Mycenaean,  and  the  Mali  em- 
pire in  Africa.  There  is  considerable  evidence 
that  they  may  have  been  undone  not  by  bar- 
barian invaders  but  by  climatic  change.  Bryn 
Mawr  archaeologist  Rhys  Carpenter  has  tied 
several  of  these  declines  to  specific  global  coed 
periods,  major  and  minor,  that  affected  the 
global  atmospheric  circulation  and  brought 
wave  upon  wave  of  drought  to  formerly  rich 
agricvdtural  lands. 

Refugees  from  those  collapsing  civiliza- 
tions were  often  able  to  migrate  to  better 
lands.  And  BiTSon  q>eculate8  that  a  new 
rainfall  pattern  might  actually  revive  agri- 
culture in  some  once-fiourlshlng  regions 
such  as  the  northern  Sahara  and  the  Iranian 
plateau  where  Darlus's  armies  fed.  But  this 
will  be  of  little  comfort  to  people  afflicted 
by  the  southward  encroachment  of  the 
Sahara.  The  world  is  too  densely  inhabited 
and  politically  divided  now  to  accommodate 
mass  migrations. 

McQuigg  at  Missouri  and  several  research- 
ers in  a  food-climate  research  project  under 
way  at  Wisconsin's  Institute  for  Environ- 
mental Studies  are  also  concerned  about  the 
impact  of  climate  change  upon  the  highly 
specialized   crop    strains   developed    In    the 


vaunted  green  revolution.  They  suspect  that 
the  price  that  has  been  paid  for  the  high 
productivity  may  \ie  lack  of  adaptability. 
The  grains  have  been  c^timized  for  the  nar- 
row spectrum  of  temperature  and  rainfall 
that  has  prevailed  in  recent  decades.  There's 
reason  to  assume,  say  these  researchers,  that 
even  though  the  older  strains  yield  less 
under  optimum  conditions,  they  are  more 
tolerant  and  likely  to  yield  more  under  the 
multiple  stresses  of  climatic   change. 

CUmatologlsts  worry,  too,  that  powerful 
nations  may  try  to  overrule  nature  through 
Ill-considered  engineering  projects.  In  the 
U.S.S.R.,  for  example,  a  third  of  the  grain 
crop  comes  from  the  drought-prone  virgin 
lands  of  Siberia,  and  there  has  been  talk  of 
diverting  some  of  the  great  Siberian  rivers 
into  vast  irrigation  projects.  These  rivers 
empty  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  where  the  light. 
fresh  water  spreads  out  atop  the  salt  water 
and  permits  the  arctic  seas  to  freeze  over. 
According  to  some  experiments  by  a  Russian 
scientist,  O.  A.  Drozdov,  and  by  British 
meteorologist  R.  L.  Newson,  who  constructed 
a  mathematical  model  of  winds  in  the  North- 
ern Hemisphere,  the  paradoxical  consequence 
of  preventing  the  freezing  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  is  likely  to  be  that  winters  would 
become  colder  and  drier  over  many  continen- 
tal areas  in  middle  latitudes.  Even  some  pro- 
minent Soviet  meteorologists  have  spoken 
out  agaUist  the  proposal.  But  if  disastrous, 
prolonged  droughts  were  to  overtake  the 
Siberian  wheatlands,  Soviet  authorities 
might  conclude  that  there  is  little  to  lose  in 
going  ahead  with  the  projects. 

PLENTT    OF    MARGIN    FOR    ERROR 

From  the  antbUl  perspective  of  a  human 
lifetime,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  sand -grain 
texture  of  weather  but  bard  to  comprehend 
the  rolling  topography  of  climate.  Perhaps 
the  most  crucial  insight  to  be  gained  from 
what  the  cUmatologlsts  are  learning  is  not 
some  exact  forecast  of  futiu-e  climate,  but 
rather  that  climate  is,  for  calculational  pur- 
poses, not  a  constant  factor.  Rather,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a  wUdly  fluctuating  variable — 
and  a  more  Important  problem  than  others 
that  we  know  a  lot  more  about.  In  writing 
the  equations  for  mankind's  survival,  we'd 
better  allow  plenty  of  margin  for  error. 

(From    the    Business   Week,    Mar.   9,    1974) 

Regulators:    Wringinc  Data  Out  of 

Business 

Confusion  over  the  energy  crisis  and  the 
course  of  the  economy  in  1974  has  ignited  a 
movement  to  reform  the  government's  data 
gathering  procedures.  The  aim  Is  to  com- 
pel business  generally — not  just  oil  com- 
panies— to  give  Washington  more  timely  and 
extensive  information  on  prices.  Inventories, 
and  production— data  that  companies  now 
provide  largely  on  a  voliintary  basis. 

What  bothers  lawmakers  and  Administra- 
tion officials  is  that  much  of  the  information 
the  government  gets  is  almost  useless.  Says 
Cost  of  Living  CouncU  Director  John  T. 
Dunlop:  "Most  government  statistics  are 
great  for  professors  to  analyze  after  the 
tact  but  are  of  little  value  In  making 
operating  decisions.  Business  learned  long 
ago  that  it  needed  a  continuous  flow  of  in- 
formation to  make  decisions,  and  government 
needs  the  same  capabUity." 

Three  proposals  for  reforming  statistical 
reporting  have  been  getting  the  most  at- 
tention : 

Julius  Sbiskln,  commissioner  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics,  recently  told  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  that  reporting 
for  as  many  as  10  BLS  surveys  on  prices, 
wages,  and  employment  should  be  made 
mandatory. 

Senator  Oaylord  Nelson  (D-Wls.)  plans 
to  introduce  a  natural  resources  Information 
bill  that  would  establish  an  agency  similar 
to  the  Census  Bureau  to  centralize  and  ex- 
pand federal  data  coUection  for  all  industrial 
and  agricultural  commodities. 


Dunlop  asked  Congress  to  give  the  CLC 
continuing  authority  to  require  reports  from 
industry  on  prices,  wages,  imports,  and  ex- 
ports after  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
expires  Apr.  30. 

The  central  theme  of  almost  all  reform 
proposals  is  to  make  reporting  by  companies 
mandatory.  At  present,  almost  all  quarterly 
and  monthly  survej's  by  nonregulatory  gov- 
ernment agencies  are  voluntary.  Only  some 
annual  surveys,  such  as  those  mad^a  by  the 
Census  Bureau,  are  required.  Tlius,  the  gov- 
ernment must  rely  on  the  cooperation  of 
companies  and  households  for  information 
in  such  critical  areas  as  prices,  wages,  and 
employment.  Says  Shiskin:  "Cooperation 
from  companies  and  households  is  quite  good 
in  some  areas,  but  in  others  it  is  spotty." 

Nelson's  sweeping  bill  is  intended  to  help 
flu  the  many  information  gaps  that  have  led 
to  recent  inaccurate  forecasts  of  commodity 
suppUes,  especially  by  the  Agriculture  Depl. 
The  legislation  would  set  up  a  mouitorln;? 
system  for  all  agricultural  and  industrial 
commodities  that  would  gather  information 
on  prices,  reserves,  inventories,  and  produc- 
tion. The  new  agency  would  have  authorltr 
to  make  reports  mandatory  and  would  issue 
regular  reports  and  forecasts  on  commodi- 
ties. "The  problem  is  that  information  on 
critical  materials  is  scattered  all  over  the 
government,  and  there  are  gaping  holes  in 
the  coverage  because  of  inadequate  report- 
ing." explains  Paula  Stern,  a  legislative  aide 
to  Nelson. 

GETTING  THE  DATA 

The  Administration  itself  has  moved  to 
improve  the  government's  economic  data 
gathering.  It  is  asking  Congress  to  increase 
spending  on  statistical  programs  by  16%  to 
$220  million  in  fiscal  1975.  The  money  wiU 
be  spent  to  develop  a  general  wage  index, 
to  revise  the  consumer  price  Index,  to  re- 
weigh  the  wholesale  price  and  industry 
sector  price  indexes,  to  study  the  timing  and 
impact  of  government  fiscal  actions,  and  to 
initiate  an  annual  survey  of  productive 
capacity. 

Says  Gary  L.  Seevers,  a  member  of  the 
CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers  and  chairman 
of  an  mteragency  ccmunlttee  on  economic 
statistics.  "In  my  assessment,  we  are  not 
overinvesting  In  economic  Information.  In 
fact,  we  may  weU  be  underlnvestlng."  He 
points  out  that  the  quaUty  of  economic 
statistics  is  not  as  high  as  it  should  be  in 
some  cases.  "The  CPI  is  based  on  a  1961-fl2 
survey  of  consumer  spending  patterns,"  he 
says.  "I  think  there  is  a  need  for  an  annual 
review  of  the  CPI." 

Proposals  for  improving  government  eco- 
nomic statistics  are  receiving  a  welcome  on 
Capltcd  HUl  because  of  the  concern  and 
admitted  confusion  over  where  the  economy 
is  headed.  Says  Representative  Henry  S.  Reuss 
(D-Wis.) :  "There  Is  more  Interest  now  In 
changing  the  government's  data  gathering 
because  the  problems  with  the  economy  have 
shown  how  fragUe  our  statistical  base  is." 
He  believes  that  Shiskin's  proposal  for  man- 
datory reporting  could  help  Improve  policy- 
making. 

PRIVATE    OR    PUBLIC 

Efforts  to  make  reporting  mandatory  are 
certain  to  cause  controversy  t>ecause  of  a 
natural  corporate  reluctance  to  reveal  sensi- 
tive Information.  Says  Wayne  H.  Smithy,  di- 
rector of  national  affairs  for  Ford  Motor  Co. : 
"Before  the  government  requests  mandatory 
reporting  authority,  it  should  demonstrate  a 
clear  need  for  the  information,  and  it  should 
provide  protection  against  duplication  of 
demands  from  agencies  and  against  public 
disclosure." 

In  addition,  the  companies  themselves  wiU 
have  to  foot  the  bill  to  provide  more  data. 
"If  agencies  are  given  mandatory  authority, 
the  tendency  will  be  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  Information  requested,  and  this  will  in- 
crease the  cost  of  ansvrerlng  them,"  says 
Smithy. 
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So  far  the  Administration  has  at  ced  for 
mandatory  reporting  only  by  the  oil  In- 
dustry. Says  Roye  L.  Lowry,  an  ofB<  t  with 
the  statistical  policy  division  of  tt  i  Office 
of  Management  &  Budget,  which  tax  rt  clear 
department  requests  for  legislation:  "So  far 
as  I  know,  no  one  has  proposed  li  tlatlng 
legislation  to  make  reporting  mandat  ry,  and 
the  OMB  has  not  dlscuseed  the  su  Ject  as 
policy." 

Business  fears  about  protecting  Ae  con 
fidentlallty  of  Information  given  to  i  le  gov 
ernment  were  heightened  this  wee  :  when 
the  Temporary  Court  of  Appeals  1  r  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  ruled  that  the  CI  :;  must 
make  public  data  submitted  to  It  by  I  iislness 
and  labor.  Most  statisticians  In  and  out  of 
government  believe  that  the  only  wa  to  as- 
suage business  fears  is  to  pass  leg  slatlon 
guaranteeing  confidentiality. 

In  addition,  most  economists  and  atatis- 
tldana  believe  that  not  enough  hi  i  been 
done  to  analyze  systematically  the  co  ts  and 
benefits  of  government  information  oUect- 
Ing.  Explains  Kenneth  Bouldlng,  ah  econo- 
mist at  the  University  of  Colorad<  "The 
problem  la  that  it  Is  easy  to  calcul  te  the 
costs,  but  very  difficult  to  Identify  th  beue- 
flte." 

There  is  also  tli«  larger  queal  on  of 
whether  more  information  will  rei  Ut  In 
better  policymaking.  Says  one  govei  iment 
economist:  "You  can  have  all  the  4ta  in 
the  world  and  still  fall  in  a  hole." 
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By  Mr.  GXJRNEY: 

8.  3210.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Eme*ency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act.  Referred  ;o  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  I  isular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  t<  day  I 
am  introducing  a  trill  which  would  (  mend 
the  Emergency  Allocation  Act  to  nable 
stipplies  of  motor  gasoline  to  mal  e  ap- 
provals of  requests  made  by  wh<  lesale 
purchasers  who  submit  an  FEO  1'  form 
for  an  adjustment  of  their  allocat  on  of 
motor  gasoline  of  any  amoimt  u;  to  a 
40-percent  increase. 

Mr.  Presidmt.  presently  the  It  «  re- 
quires that  those  wholesale  pure  lasers 
wishing  to  have  an  adjustment  o]  their 
motor  gasoline  allocation  submit  a  FEO 
17  form  to  their  supplier.  The  su  tplier, 
if  the  request  by  the  wholesale  pur  haser 
does  not  entail  an  adjustment  of  i  }  per- 
cent or  more,  can  approve  such  a  i  jquest 
and  make  the  appropriate  adjustn  ent. 

However,  those  requests  by  the  whole- 
sale purcliaser  that  entail  a  20  i  ircent 
or  more  Increase,  must  first  be  sufa  oitted 
to  the  supplier  whereupon  after  t  sup- 
plier decides  whether  it  can  or  i  annot 
fulfill  that  request,  then  must  forw  trd  on 
to  the  regional  office  of  the  Fedei  il  En- 
ergy OfHce  this  request  for  a  fl^l  de- 
cision. 

On  Februai-y  22,  1974, 1  met  (ler^nally 


«ith  representatives  of  Florida's 
leum  marketers  and  dealers,  i 
meetiniT,  it  was  their  unanimous  cfclnlon 
that  this  process  had  created  mov  ids  of 
paperwork  for  the  Federal  EnergyfOfflce 
at  the  regional  level  and  resulted 
reasonable  delays — sometimes  as  flng  as 
5  weeks  just  for  a  20-percent  adjus  ment. 

It  was  also  the  contention  of 
petroleum  marketers  and  dealer 
the  oil  industry  and  suppliers  are 
familiar  with  the  marketing  con<iitions 
and  demands  of  each  area  they  s  jrvice 
and  that  Federal  Energy  Office  ap  roval 
on  a  request  for  a  20-percent  in  rease 
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oftentimes   results   in    an    unfair    and 
poorly  thought-out  decision. 

Mr.  President,  the  main  thrust  of  this 
legislation  is  to  free  up  the  gasoline  mar- 
ket which  is  bogged  down  by  the  FEO's 
17  form.  This  measure,  If  enacted,  would 
further  decrease  Government  interven- 
tion as  it  applies  to  motor  gasoline  allo- 
cations, allowing  suppliers  to  adjust  by 
their  own  means  without  going  through 
governmental  red  tape. 

At  the  same  time,  I  realize  the  reasons 
for  passing  the  Emergency  Allocation  Act 
and  it  is  for  that  reason,  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Office  would  still  retain  the  author- 
ity to  review  these  adjustments,  so  as  to 
assui-e  that  these  allocations  would  be 
done  on  an  equitable  basis  and  tiiat  no 
favoritism  would  be  given  to  a  major 
brand  of  gasoline  station  over  an  in- 
dependent gasoline  station. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  informed 
that  the  Federal  Energy  Office  is  present- 
ly considering  revision  of  the  regulations 
governing  allocation  adjustments,  and 
tliat  the  measure  I  am  proposing  today 
is  one  which  is  under  discussion.  Each 
and  every  one  of  us  here  today  realizes 
that  the  Federal  Energy  Office  has  done 
an  outstanding  job  in  trying  to  solve  the 
immediate  problems  of  the  energy  crisis. 
It  is  only  after  this  program  has  been  in 
effect  that  adjustments  to  the  program, 
such  as  the  one  which  I  am  suggesting 
today,  can  be  seriously  considered.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  join  with  me  in  urging 
immediate  consideration  of  this  proposal 
and  I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  at  this  time  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3310 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Uoum  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4(c)(4)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act  of  1973  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "In  any  case  Involv- 
ing an  adjustment  In  the  allocation  of  gaso- 
line, any  form,  application  or  other  request 
submitted  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  or  regulation  issued  pursuant 
thereto  for  such  an  adjustment  Involving 
less  than  a  40  per  centum  Increase  shall  b« 
submitted  to  the  supplier  and  shall  be  acted 
upon  by  him  within  seven  days  following  the 
receipt  l>y  him  of  such  form,  application,  or 
other  request  and,  in  the  case  of  any  such 
form,  application,  or  other  request  for  such 
an  adjustment  involving  a  40  per  centum  or 
more  Increase,  such  form,  application,  or 
other  request  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Energy  Office  and 
shall  be  acted  upon  by  him  within  seven  days 
following  the  receipt  by  him  of  such  form, 
application,  or  other  request.". 


By  Mr.  GURNEY: 

S.  3211.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973.  relat- 
ing to  ad.tustments  in  the  allocation  of 
gasoline.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  an  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 4(c)  (4)  of  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Act  of  1973.  Basically,  my  amend- 
ment would  require  that  when  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Office  is  making  adjustments 


in  the  allocation  of  gasoline  established 
under  the  regulations,  such  adjustments 
will  be  made  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
180  days. 

Mr.  President,  on  March  8.  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator John  Sawhill  attended  a 
meeting  in  my  office  with  members  of  the 
Florida  petroletmi  marketers  and  deal- 
ers. During  the  course  of  this  meeting, 
several  aspects  of  the  mandatory  alloca- 
tion program  were  discussed,  among 
which  was  the  problem  encountered  by 
gasoUne  owners  and  operators  as  it  re- 
lated to  their  uncertainty  of  present  al- 
lotments past  a  few  months  period. 

In  speaking  of  the  posture  of  concern. 
I  find  that  in  the  application  of  the  act 
in  its  present  state,  it  has  a  two-fold  ef- 
fect for  which  I  am  certain  it  was  not 
intended.  The  current  ability  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Office  to  only  grant  increased 
adjustments  in  the  allocation  of  gaso- 
line for  a  period  of  60  days  simply  does 
not  provide  the  individual  dealer,  coping 
with  all  of  the  other  problems  attendant 
to  the  energy  crisis,  with  a  sufficient  ad- 
justment upon  which  to  base  any  reason- 
able business  or  operational  projection. 

I  have  been  advised  that  Federal  En- 
ergy Office  is  not  attempting  to  make 
adjustments  for  a  12-month  period. 
However,  I  have  been  informed,  this  is 
only  an  experiment  which  may  be  scrap- 
ped not  because  the  program  is  unwork- 
able or  infeasible,  but  due  to  a  lack  of 
manpower  to  operate  this  progrsun. 

Another  factor  I  would  like  to  point 
out  as  to  the  urgency  of  such  an  amend- 
ment is  that  in  filing  of  an  FEO  17  form, 
the  attendant  processing  of  these  appli- 
cations simply  requires  so  many  days  of 
transit  and  action  time  that  it  clearly 
makes  the  current  60-day  period  of  the 
authorized  increased  allocation  adjust- 
ment impractical  and  unrealistic. 

Therefore,  I  submit  this  amendment  as 
a  more  practical,  urgently  needed 
method  of  assisting  and  modifying  the 
basic  regulating  authority  to  better  serve 
the  needs  of  the  American  people  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  today  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

s.  S2I1 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4(c)(4)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act  of  1973  la  amended  by  insert- 
ing Immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "Increased  adjust- 
ments in  the  allocation  of  gasoUne  estab- 
lished under  such  regulation  shall  be  effec- 
tive for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days.". 


By  Mr.  GURNEY: 

S.  3212.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973, 
relating  to  the  mandatory  allocation  of 
gasoline.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  would 
establish  a  new  formula  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  motor  gasoline. 

The  formula  I  propose  will  require  the 
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President  in  directing  the  administrator 
to  allocate  motor  gasoline  to  use  a  State's 
1972  population  census;  the  gasoline 
sales  tax  receipts  of  each  State:  the  gas- 
oline consumption  increases  within  each 
State  on  a  quarterly  basis;  and  the  1937 
motor  vehicle  license  tag  registration 
within  each  State,  in  determining  an 
equitable  gasoline  allocation. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  have  to  tell  my 
colleagues  here  in  the  Senate  the  prob- 
lems that  their  States  have  been  en- 
coimtering  with  regard  to  the  gasoline 
shortage,  they  hear  it  every  day  from 
their  constituents  and  see  the  gasoline 
lines  and  closed  gasoline  stations.  How- 
ever, some  States  experience  greater  dif- 
ficulties than  others  which  clearly  points 
out  the  inadequacies  in  the  allocation 
program. 

An  example  of  the  inadequacies  of  the 
present  allocation  formula  used  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Office  appeared  in  the 
March  8  edition  of  the  Washington  Post, 
m  an  article  entitled  "State  Given  Too 
Much  Gas"  the  State  of  Connecticut  en- 
ergy officials  said  that  the  State's  March 
gasoline  allocation  was  much  too  high 
and  fuel  would  be  "flowing  In  the 
streets."  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
have  this  article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

State  GrreN  Too  Much  G.\s 

Hartford,  March  8.— Connecticut  energy 
officials  today  said  the  state's  March  gaso- 
line allocation  is  much  too  high  and  fuel 
will  be  "flowing  in  the  streets"  if  the  Federal 
Energy  Office  falls  to  correct  the  error. 

The  FEXJ  quickly  admitted  the  state  was 
right. 

In  the  midst  of  bitter  complaints  from 
other  state  officials  that  their  states  were 
shortchanged,  Connecticut  foimd  it  was  al- 
located 21  mllUon  gallons  over  its  deserved 
share. 

The  FEO  announced  Thvu'sday  that  Con- 
necticut would  get  a  March  allocation  of 
128.3  mlUlon  gallons.  Today.  FEO  officials 
checked  and  found  that  Connecticut  should 
get  107  million  gallons — about  what  state  of- 
ficials calculated  was  right. 

State  energy  official  Kenneth  Woods  said 
the  apparent  error  was  due  to  the  FEO's  com- 
puting Connecticut's  non-taxable  gollonage 
into  the  federal  allocation  formula. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Using  my  home  State  of 
Florida  as  an  example,  the  State  during 
the  mcHith  of  February  1972.  consumed 
323.8  million  gallons  of  gasoline.  In  the 
month  of  February  1973,  this  had  in- 
creased to  343.8  million  gallons  of  gaso- 
line, slightly  lower  than  predictions  had 
called  for  but  easily  explainable  due  to 
the  15-percent  decline  in  tourism  which 
was  caused  directly  by  the  energy  crisis. 

According  to  the  Federal  Energy  Of- 
fice's estimations,  Florida,  to  meet  85  per- 
cent of  the  State's  requirements  for  the 
month  of  February  1974,  would  need  332 
million  gallons  of  gasoline.  The  alloca- 
tion given  to  Florida  was  only  280  mil- 
lion gallons.  I  protested  this  allocation 
on  the  grounds  that  Florida  is  the  fsist- 
est-growing  largest  State  in  the  Nation 
and  that  her  economy,  relies  heavily  on 
the  tourist  industry  which  I  might  point 
out  is  Florida's  number  one  industry  pull- 
ing in  some  $5.5  billion  in  revalue  alone. 

Thus,  the  Federal  Energy  Office's  al- 


location formula,  which  is  based  solely 
upon  a  percentage  adjustment  of  gaso- 
line consumption  in  1972,  and  State  mo- 
tor vehicle  growth,  left  Florida  short 
scwne  63.9  million  gallons  based  on  Feb- 
ruai-y  1973  consumption. 

Realizing  the  inadequacy  of  their  for- 
mula. Administrator  Simon,  acting  under 
directions  by  the  President,  on  three  sep- 
arate occasions  in  February,  ordered 
extra  gasoline  emergency  allocations  to 
some  26  States  to  provide  relief  to  those 
areas  most  affected  by  the  current  short- 
age. These  three  additional  emergency 
allocations  amounted  to  28.9  million  gal- 
lons to  Florida. 

However,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
this  was  still  35  million  gallons  short  of 
what  was  needed  just  to  meet  Febru- 
ary 1973  consumption,  and  as  of  tliis 
date  some  of  that  28.9  miUion  gallons 
of  emergency  allocation  has  still  not 
reached  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  putting  this  on  a  yearly 
gasoline  consumption  basis,  the  State  of 
Florida  for  fiscal  year  1970-71,  consumed 
over  3.3  billion  gallons  of  gasoline;  fis- 
cal year  1971-72,  over  3.6  billion  gallons 
of  gasoline,  and  during  fiscal  year  1972- 
73,  some  4  billion  gallons  of  gasoline.  It 
is  clearly  evident  that  Florida's  demands 
will  be  even  greater — using  a  figure  of  10 
percent  demand  increase — than  the  pre- 
dicted 4.3  billion  gallons  of  gasoline  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1973-74.  However,  using 
the  Federal  Energy  Office's  allocation 
formula,  it  will  put  Florida  below  its  fis- 
cal 1971-72  consumption  level. 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  realize  that  we 
must  all  be  willing  to  tighten  our  belts 
during  this  energy  crisis  and  Florldians 
are  willing  to  make  this  sacrifice.  How- 
ever, they  do  not  wish  to  be  the  victim 
of  an  unfair  allocation  formula. 

We  are  all  hopeful  that  the  recent  lift- 
ing of  the  oil  embargo  will  be  permanent. 
However,  each  one  of  us  here  in  Congress 
realizes  that  this  action  could  be  reversed 
and  result  in  a  new  embargo  and  per- 
haps a  longer  delay  in  solving  our  Na- 
tion's energy  problems. 

It  is  my  intention  by  offering  this  new 
allocation  formula  to  meet  this  crisis  on 
an  equitable  basis,  one  which  every  State 
will  gladly  live  with. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, the  bill  I  am  introducing  today  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record.  a.s 
follows: 

S.  3212 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
of  1973  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  President,  in  providing  for 
the  mandatory  allocation  of  gasoline  under 
this  Act,  shall  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  In  order  to  assure  that  such  allo- 
cation shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
criteria  reflecting  the  1972  population  cen- 
sus of  each  State,  the  gasoline  sales  tax  re- 
ceipts of  each  State,  the  gasoline  consiunp- 
tlon  Increases  within  each  State  on  a  quar- 
t«rly  basis,  and  the  1973  motor  vehicle  li- 
cense registrations  within  each  State." 


By  Mr.  BROCK  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stevens  > : 

S.  3213.  A  bill  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent Foreign  Economic  Policy  Board 
to  assist  the  Congress  in  the  development 
of  policies  affecting  United  States  inter- 
national finance,  trade,  investment,  and 
aid;  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  denying  that  despite  the  latest  up- 
turn in  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
picture,  this  coimtry  is  still  facing  a  long- 
term  intei-national  financial  problem. 

In  reviewing  what  has  happened  since 
August  1971,  we  see  that  the  dollar  float- 
ed for  approximately  4  months  until  the 
Smithsonian  agreement  in  December  of 
1971.  which  devalued  the  dollar  against 
gold  by  7.89  percent.  However,  the  agree- 
ment proved  not  to  be  durable,  and  by 
the  summer  of  1972,  the  international 
monetary  system  was  again  in  turmoil. 

The  dollar's  weakness  led  to  another 
devaluation  by  10  percent — against 
gold — in  February  1973.  In  March,  the 
new  schedule  of  exchange  rates  from 
February  proved  just  as  unstable  as  the 
previous  one.  The  remaining  major  cur- 
rencies holding  fixed  relationships  with 
the  dollar  were  then  set  into  a  joint  float, 
and  the  "model"  monetary  system  com- 
menced on  a  new  period  of  general  flexi- 
bility. 

The  Smithsonian  agreement  and  the 
February  devaluation  were  hailed  as  suc- 
cesses but  neither  proved  too  stabilizing, 
and  they  were  unable  to  deal  with  the 
root  problems.  While  there  has  been  re- 
cently a  strengthening  of  the  dollar 
abroad,  the  U.S.  Government — most  no- 
tably the  Congress — still  does  not  have 
the  necessary  organizational  structure  to 
deal  with  the  long-term  analysis  of  prob- 
lems relating  to  UJS.  international  eco- 
nomic affairs — affairs  upon  which  we  are 
asked  to  legislate  with  authorizations  and 
appropriations. 

Even  though  the  Executive  now  has, 
by  statute,  a  Coimcil  on  International 
Economic  Policy,  there  is  an  internal 
struggle  going  on  between  that  Comi- 
cil  and  the  Office  of  the  Special  Repre- 
sentative for  Trade  Negotiations.  Cer- 
tainly this  Congress  and  the  Government 
need  expert,  independent  aid  in  look- 
ing at  the  long-term  economic  issues  in- 
volved in  U.S.  Government  policies  vis- 
a-vis the  outside  world.  Only  with  the 
establishment  of  a  "Council  of  Experts" 
to  act  as  an  early  warning  system  for 
long-range  problems  will  the  United 
States  CcHigress  be  able  to  maintain 
the  strength  of  the  dollar  by  taking  ac- 
tions today  that  will  ensure  tomorrow's 
financial  stabiUty.  It  is  significant  that 
two  of  our  most  distinguished  econo- 
mists. Dr.  Her  Bert  Stein  before  the 
American  Economic  Association  and  Dr. 
Wassily  Leontieff  in  the  14th  March  is- 
sue of  the  New  York  Times  expressed 
quite  similar  views. 

To  maintain  the  strength  of  the  dol- 
lar, to  improve  oiu*  economic  structure, 
and  to  provide  the  Congress  with  au- 
thoritative advice  on  matters  affecting 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments,  I  am  iu- 
ti-oducing  today  the  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Act  of  1973. 
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Section  1  of  this  act  gives  il^  short 
title. 

Section  2  states  that  the  pufjose  is 
to  assist  in  the  better  coordinat  an  and 
long-range  development  of  all  ;overn- 
nioital  actions  and  policies  aifec  ing  the 
balance  of  payments,  trade,  invi  itment, 
and  aid.  It  provides  the  Congri  ss  with 
the  needed  long-term  analysis  nd  ex- 
pert advice  in  areas  relating  to  he  U.S. 
balance  of  payments. 

Section  3  creates  a  Foreign  E  onomic 
Policy  Board  and  dictates  that  it  shall 
be  independent  of  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments, under  the  control  and  th  »  direc- 
tion of  a  chairman,  and  respoi  iible  to 
the  Congress.  It  also  indicates  I  lat  the 
Board  shall  be  composed  of  flv  :  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  t  le  Sen- 
ate. The  Board  members  must  e  indi- 
viduals of  professional  excellei  ce  ap- 
pointed for  7-year  terms  with  ]  o  more 
than  three  from  the  same  politia  I  party. 
This  would  assure  the  vital  elen  ents  of 
continuity  and  bipartisanship.  Tl  ese  ex- 
perts will  be  under  the  directior  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  th(  Board 
will  be  responsible,  in  the  final  a  lalysis, 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  St  ites. 

Section  4  establishes  the  U  ms  of 
Board  members  for  7  years  ain  deals 
with  the  removal  of  Board  meiibers  as 
well  as  the  overall  operations.  A  Board 
member  may  be  removed  only*  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Stateslby  im- 
peachment. The  Board  is  directel  in  this 
section  to  submit  its  operatingi  budget 
directly  to  the  Congress  of  thJ  United 
States  and,  as  determined  by  thd  Chair- 
man, the  employees  and  Board  mem- 
bers shall  be  subject  to  the  Civ|  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act,  with  resJect  to 
pensions,  annuities,  and  surv^orship 
benefits. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board 
ceive   com(>ensation   at   the 
scribed  by  section  5313  of  title  5 
States  Code,  for  positions  at  le 
the    Executive    Schedule.    Eac: 
member  of  the  Board  shall  recei 
pensation  at  the  rate  prescribed 
tion  5314  of  such  title  for  posii 
level  m  of  the  Executive  Schedu: 
would  insure  that  the  highest  cal: 
dividuals  coiild  be  retained  as  mlmbers 
of  the  Board. 

Section  5  governs  the  employn  »nt  of 
personnel  and  the  specific  admi  Jstra- 
tlve  authority  of  the  Board.  It  allc  d-s  the 
Board  to  make  expenditures  for  re  it  and 
contracts  and  authorizes  the  Bo  rd  to 
hold  public  hearings  on  Issues  under 
study.  Subsection  (7)  of  this  sect!  n  au- 
thorizes the  Board  to  establish  ac  rtsory 
committees  for  consultations  on  in  ema- 
tional  economic  issues.  Because  sc  ne  of 
the  international  economic  issue  that 
the  U.S.  Government  is  involved  n  are 
of  a  sensitive  nature,  this  bfll  vould 
exempt  the  advisory  committeea  from 
the  requirements  related  to  open  meet- 
ings, public  notice,  public  partlci]  ation, 
and  public  availability  of  doci  nents 
contained  in  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act  (Ptiblic  Law  92-463) .  F  >r  the 
orderly  review  of  all  intemations  eco- 
nomic policies  in  which  thei  U.S. 
Government  Is  engaged,  it  is  ritally 
necessary     to     have     the     abill  y     to 


hold  meetings  in  confidence.  However, 
the  Board  is  required  to  record  and  re- 
tain minutes  of  all  closed  meetings,  and 
make  them  av.Jlable  to  the  several  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  r.t  the  o£Qcial 
request  of  a  committee. 

Section  6  authorizes  the  Board  to  as- 
sist and  advise  the  Congress  in  matters 
dealing  with  international  economic 
issues.  In  addition,  the  Board  is  au- 
thorized to  appraise  the  various  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  regT ".  to  the  international 
economic  position  of  the  United  States 
and  to  recommend  to  the  Congress  inter- 
national economic  policies  which  will 
foster  and  promote  UJS.  international 
trade  and  investment.  Finally,  the  Board 
is  authorized  to  accept  assigiunents  from 
the  President  if  staff  and  funds  permit. 
Section  7  requires  the  Bcird  to  file  an 
annual  report  with  the  Congress  each 
year  concerning  its  activities  during  the 
preceding  year.  Such  a  report  is  requiied 
by  February  20  of  each  year.  It  also  re- 
quires that  any  report  or  study  under- 
taken by  the  Board  must  contain  admin- 
istrative and/or  legislative  recommenda- 
tions deemed  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
conclusions  of  the  report.  This  assures 
that  the  Congress  will  receive  reports  of 
substance  rather  than  long  disclosures 
on  philosophical  issues. 

Section  7  furthermore  requires  that 
reports  done  by  '  '\e  Board  be  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  and  referred  to  the 
Banking  and  Ciurency  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate. 

Section  8  concerns  the  consultation 
with  other  groups  and  agencies  and  the 
utilization  of  Government  services,  pri- 
vate research  agencies,  Eind  general  ac- 
cess to  information.  The  Board  is  urged 
to  use  all  the  services,  facilities  and  in- 
formation, including  statistical  informa- 
tion, of  other  Government  agencies,  in 
order  to  eliminate  the  dupUcation  of 
effort.  The  Board  is  requested  to  consult 
with  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, Including  the  National  Security 
Council,  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and 
the  Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy.  This  will  assure  a  continuing  in- 
put from  these  Federal  agencies  with  re- 
gard to  issues  that  the  Board  has  under 
study.  The  Board  is  given  access  to  all 
information  of  the  Federal  Government 
relating  in  any  way  to  U.S.  international 
economic  dealings,  including  the  use  of 
foreign  exchange,  gold,  fcold  guarantees, 
or  the  expenditure  of  any  dollars  abroad. 
Just  as  is  the  case  with  the  General  Ac- 
counting OfBce,  no  Federal  department 
or  agency  may  deny  the  Board  access  to 
U.a^  International  economic  information, 
and  if  such  access  is  denied,  the  Board 
is  authorized  to  request  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  to  use  his 
powers  to  obtain  any  information  that  is 
denied.  This  assures  that  the  bipartisan 
Board  will  have  the  cooperation  of  the 
various  Executive  Departments  to  study 
the  various  background  documents  and 
issues  with  regard  to  international  eco- 
nomic problems  on  which  the  Congress 
may  have  to  legislate. 
Section  10  is  an  open  authorization  of 


funds  for  the  Board  as  well  as  the  au- 
thority for  the  Board  to  obtain  printing 
services  outside  of  the  normal  Govern- 
ment machinery.  The  Board  will  be  able, 
therefore,  to  have  its  reports  and  studies 
printed  either  by  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  or  by  an  outside  contractor, 
whichever  is  deemed  to  be  more  efficient 
and  more  timely.  In  addition,  the  funds 
appropriated  imder  the  act  are  author- 
ized to  be  made  available  for  2  fiscal 
years  with  regard  to  section  601(5) 
which  deals  with  detailed  studies  the 
Board  may  undertake  by  contract  to  out- 
side groups  or  agencies.  This  will  enable 
the  Board  to  contract  out  long-term  re- 
search projects  through  universities  or 
other  organizations  over  a  time  peiiiod  of 
more  than  I  year,  and  facilitate  the 
payment  of  that  contract  out  of  the 
funds  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
contract  was  granted. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  move  the 
complicated  international  economic  pol- 
icy structure  of  the  U.S.  Government  out 
of  the  political  arena.  Ttie  Congress 
needs  an  expert,  analytical  discussion  of 
the  problems  facing  the  United  States. 
The  Board  Is  established  &s  an  arm  of 
the  Congress  because  in  these  troubled 
times,  the  Congress  is  lacking  the  ma- 
chinery necessary  to  analyze  the  long- 
term  issues  in  the  international  financial 
arena  and  to  develop  legislative  remedies 
where  possible. 

The  bill  does  authorize  the  Board  to 
accept  assignments  from  the  President 
when  staffing  and  funding  permit.  This 
assures  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and/or  the  executive  departments 
may  also  benefit  and  receive  the  advice 
and  counsel  of  the  Board  on  long-term 
policy  issues  without  that  advice  being 
tainted  with  partisan  politics. 

Mr.  President,  the  idea  of  having  an 
independent  "Council  of  Experts"  to 
analyze  long-range  economic  problems 
and  suggest  solutions  is  not  new  to  gov- 
ernments. The  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many has  just  such  a  Council  of  Experts 
for  the  Evaluation  of  the  General  Eco- 
nomic Development.  I  am  told  that  the 
German  Council  is  considered  a  "think 
tank"  without  any  political  influence. 
Originally,  the  Council  concerned  itself 
only  with  the  German  economy  but  more 
recently  it  has  directed  its  attention  to 
the  European  commimity  as  a  whole. 
The  German  Council  proposes  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  that  should  be  adopted 
for  the  long-range  benefit  of  Germany 
as  well  as  studying  balance-of-payments 
issues. 

Mr.  President,  you  will  recall  that  on 
August  2,  1971,  I  introduced  similar  leg- 
islation that  would  have  set  up  a  For- 
eign Economic  Policy  Board  as  an  ad- 
junct to  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. What  I  said  in  Augxist  of  1971  ap- 
plies today.  That  Is,  that  after  World  War 
n,  we  applied  the  lessons  of  the  past  to 
the  challenges  of  the  future  by  unify- 
ing— more  or  less — our  Armed  Forces  and 
creating  a  National  Security  Coimcll.  The 
bill  I  am  introducing  is  intended  to  apply 
the  implications  of  the  future  to  the 
organizations  of  today.  Those  Implica- 
tions add  up  to  the  preiwnderance  of 
economic  issues  on  the  scales  of  national 
survival — and  indeed,  of  the  smvival  of 
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the  free  world.  We  must  adapt  our  con- 
gressional structure  to  reflect  the  reality 
of  today.  Mr.  President,  we  cannot  write 
off  our  responsibilities  to  the  American 
public  for  developing  a  sound,  long-range 
international  economic  policy  because 
we  do  not  have  the  expertise  to  involve 
ourselves.  This  bill  acts  as  a  natural  com- 
panion to  Senator  Humphrey's  bill  in- 
troduced on  October  30.  1973,  and  would 
enable  the  temporary  Joint  Committee 
that  that  bill  establishes  to  have  expert 
and  bipartisan  advice. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

8.  8213 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Ttiat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Act  of  1973". 

STATEMENT    OF    PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are 


(1)  assist  the  Congress  in  the  development 
of  long-range  actions  and  policies  affecting 
United  States  international  finance,  trade. 
Investment,  and  aid; 

(2)  assist  the  Congress  In  the  establish- 
ment of  priorities  in  the  expenditure  of 
United  States  foreign  exchange  or  dollars 
abroad  for  all  purposes;  and 

(3)  provide  the  Congress  with  an  orderly, 
long-term  analysis  and  development,  on  the 
basis  of  independent,  expert  advice,  of  all 
Federal  policies  related  to  the  international 
economic  position  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  policies  relating 
to  finance,  trade,  foreign  aid.  United  States 
direct  investment  abroad,  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, monetary  policy,  foreign  ta«  treaties. 
International  tourism  and  aviation,  and  In- 
ternational agreements  affecting  any  such 
policy. 

(b)  The  objectives  of  sxich  policies  should 
Include,  but  not  be  limited  to — 

( 1 )  strengthening  the  competitive  position 
of  the  United  States  in  world  trade; 

(2)  balancing  the  international  payment 
accounts; 

(3)  increasing  exports  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices; 

(4)  protecting  and  improving  the  earnings 
of  foreign  Investments; 

(5)  achieving  the  free  movement  of  peo- 
ple, goods,  capital,  information,  and  tech- 
nology on  a  reciprocal  and  worldwide  basis; 
and 

(6)  providing  for  access  at  fair  prices  to 
essential  raw  materials  and  other  supplies 
from  foreign  sources  on  a  most  favored  na- 
tion basis. 

PO&aCN   ECONOMIC   POLICT    BOAKD 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  established  a  Foreign 
Economic  Policy  Board  (hereafter  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "Board"),  which  shall 
be  independent  of  the  Executive  departments 
and  agencies  and  shall  be  responsible  to  the 
Congress. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  five 
members  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  each  of  whom  shall  be 
a  person  who,  as  a  result  of  his  training, 
experience,  and  attainments,  is  exceptionally 
qualified  to  analyze  and  interpret  interna- 
tional economic  developments,  to  appraise 
programs  and  activities  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  related  to  foreign  economic  policy, 
and  to  formulate  and  recommend  foreign 
economic  policy  and  long-range  planning  to 
strengthen  the  International  financial  and 
economic  poeitlon  of  the  United  States  with 


respect  to  those  purposes  enumerated  in  sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  this  Act.  Not  more  than  three 
members  of  the  Board  shall  be  from  the  same 
political  party.  The  President  shall  designate 
one  of  the  members  to  be  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  who,  subject  to  section  4(e),  shall 
serve  as  Chairman  for  the  duration  of  his 
term,  and  shall  designate  one  of  the  mem- 
bers to  be  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board  to 
act  in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman. 

REMOVAL       OF       BOAKD       MEMBERS;       TERMS      X>F 
MEMBERS;  BOARD    OPERATION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Any  Board  memlser  may  be  re- 
moved at  any  time  by  Joint  resolution  of 
the  Congress  after  notice  and  hearing,  when. 
In  the  Judgment  of  the  Congress,  such  mem- 
ber has  become  permanently  incapacitated 
or  has  been  inefBctent  or  guilty  of  neglect 
of  duty,  or  of  malfeasance  in  office,  or  of 
and  felony  or  conduct  involving  moral  tur- 
pitude, and  for  no  other  cause  and  in  no 
other  manner  except  by  imi>eachment. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  Board  first  ap- 
pointed under  section  3  shall  be  appointed 
for  terms  as  follows : 

( 1 )  one  for  a  term  of  two  years; 

(2)  one  for  a  term  of  three  years; 

(3)  one  for  a  term  of  four  years; 

(4)  one  for  a  term  of  six  years;  and 

(5)  one  for  a  term  of  seven  years. 
Each  member  thereafter  appointed  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  seven  years  com- 
mencing on  the  day  after  the  expiration  of 
the  preceding  term,  except  that  a  member 
appointed  to  an  unexpired  term  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  that  term. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  the  call  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  Chairman. 

(d)  A  quorum  of  the  Board  shall  consist 
of  three  members.  A  vacancy  shall  not  affect 
the  power  of  the  Board  and  shall  be  filled 
in  the  manner  provided  by  section  3. 

(e)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  may  re- 
sign bis  chairmanship  without  Jeopardy  to 
his  position  as  a  member  of  the  Board. 
When  any  Chairman  so  resigns,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  designate  another  member  of  the 
Board  as  Chairman,  who  shaU  serve  as 
Chairman  for  the  duration  of  his  term,  sub- 
ject to  the  provision  of  this  subsection. 

(f)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  prescribed 
by  section  5313  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
for  positions  at  level  II  of  the  Executive 
Schedule.  Each  other  member  of  the  Board 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  pre- 
scribed by  section  6314  of  such  title  for 
positions  at  level  IH  of  the  Executive. 
Schedule. 

(g)  The  Board  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  36  of  title  44,  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  coordination  of  Ind- 
eral reporting  services) . 

(h)  The  Board  shaU  submit  Its  requests 
for  appropriations  directly  to  the  Congress 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to,  or  under  the 
control  of,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  or  any  successor  agency. 

(1)  Any  report  or  study  issued  by  the 
Bo«u-d  under  section  6  shall  be  approved  by 
a  majority  vote.  Dissenting  views  may  be 
appended  to  any  such  report  or  study  by 
those  members  talcing  a  minority  position. 

POWERS 

Sec.  6.  The  Board  Is  authorized — 
(1)  to  appoint,  remove,  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  such  specialists  and  other  ex- 
fjerts  as  may  be  necessary  to  assist  the  Board 
in  carrying  out  its  functions  under  this  Act, 
Without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
in  the  competitive  service,  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  chapter  61  and  sub- 
chapters in  and  VI  of  chapter  63  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates,  except  that  no  rate  of 
compensation  may  exceed  the  rate  of  basic 
pay  received  by  an  individual  paid  under 
level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  contained 
in  section  6316  of  such  title; 


(2)  to  appoint,  remove,  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  such  other  personnel,  including 
attorneys,  as  may  be  necessary  to  assist  the 
Board  in  carrying  out  its  functions  under 
this  Act,  subject  to  title  6  of  the  United 
States  Code  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service; 

(3)  to  make  expenditures  for  rent,  print- 
ing, and  binding  (without  regard  to  chapter 
5  of  title  44,  Uruted  States  Code),  telegrams, 
telephone  service,  law  books,  economic  books 
and  studies,  books  of  reference,  pteriodicals, 
stationery,  furniture,  office  equipment,  other 
supplies,  and  necessary  expanses  of  the  board 
including  travel  for  its  operation,  within  the 
appropriations  made  therefor; 

(4)  to  enter  into  contracts  for  research 
and  study  of  International  economic  issues 
and  other  contracts  necessary  for  the  Board 
to  carry  out  its  function  as  set  forth  in  this 
Act,  including  sole  source  contracts.  The  rules 
and  regulations  under  which  all  contracts 
are  to  be  awarded  shall  be  established  with 
the  consultation  and  approval  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States; 

(5)  to  hold  public  hearings  on  Issues  be- 
fore the  Board  and  to  pay  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  such  hearings.  A  transcript  shall  be 
made  of  all  such  hearings;  and 

(6)  to  establish  advisory  committees  for 
consultations  on  international  economic 
Issues  pending  before  the  Board. 

The  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  sction  10  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act  (Pi.  92-463,  relating  to  open 
meetings,  public  notice,  public  participation, 
and  public  availability  of  documents)  shall 
not  apply  to  meetings  of  advisory  commit- 
tees established  under  paragraph  (6)  when- 
ever, and  to  the  extent,  determined  by  the 
Chairman  that  such  meetings  will  be  con- 
cerned with  matters  the  disclosure  of  which 
would  seriously  compromise  the  Govern- 
ment's international  economic  relations. 
Minutes  of  all  such  meetings  shall  be  made 
and  retained,  and  shall  be  available  to  the 
committees  of  the  Congress  at  the  official 
request  of  any  such  committee  and  subject 
to  the  safeguard  of  confidential  and  secret 
Information. 

DUTIES     AND     FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of 
the  Board — 

( 1 )  to  assist  and  advise  the  Congress  In 
matters  dealing  with  international  economic 
issues; 

(2)  to  gather  timely  and  authoritative  in- 
fomation  concerning  international  economic 
developments  and  International  economic 
trends,  l>oth  current  and  prospective;  to 
analyze  and  Interpret  such  Information  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  such 
developments  and  trends  are  interfering,  or 
are  likely  to  Interfere,  with  the  United  States 
foreign  tr.ide,  travel,  and  Investments,  and 
other  policies  and  objectives  enumerated  in 
section  2  of  this  Act;  and  to  compile  and 
submit  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
studies  relating  to  such  developments  and 
trends; 

(3)  to  establish  priorities  on  the  use  of 
United  States  foreign  exchange  earnings  con- 
sistent with  a  policy  to  maintain  the  strength 
of  the  dollar  by  increasing  such  earnings 
through  recommended  actions,  and  to  as- 
sess the  balance  of  payments  impact  of  pres- 
ent and  future  United  States  natural  re- 
source requirements; 

(4)  to  appraise  the  various  programs  and 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  extent  to 
which  such  programs  and  activities  are  con- 
tributing, and  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
not  contributing,  to  the  achievement  of  the 
objectives  set  forth  in  section  2(b^  of  this 
Act,  and  to  make  recommendations  (includ- 
ing legislative  recommendations)  to  the  Con- 
gress with  reject  thereto; 

(6)  to  develop  and  recommend  to  the  OoQ- 
gress  Intemation&l  economic  policlee  to  fos- 
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ter  and  promote  United  States  lnten]|ktlonal 
trade  and  Investment;  to  further  tl  »  piu:- 
poaes  of  the  International  Travel  ^t  of 
1961;  to  maintain  the  strength  of  th  dollar 
through  positive  actions  which  will  I  icrease 
the  United  States  foreign  exchang  earn- 
ings; and  to  further  the  objectives  «  t  forth 
In  section  3(b)  of  this  Act;  and 

(6)  to  make  and  furnish  such  stuti  es,  re- 
ports, and  recommendations  with  res  lect  to 
matters  of  Federal  international  ec  nomic 
policy  and  legislation  as  the  President  or  the 
Congress  may  request  consistent  wl  h  the 
availability  of  staff  and  funds. 

AlfNTTAL    REPORT 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Board  shall  make  an  nnual 
report  to  the  Congress  by  February  20  f  each 
year  concerning  its  activities  during  t  e  pre- 
ceding year. 

(b)  Each  annual  report  submitted  under 
subsection  (a) ,  and  each  report  and  study 
issued  under  section  6,  shall  contain  :  ecom- 
mendatlons  for  legislation  or  adminla  ratlve 
action,  or  both,  deemed  necessary  I  y  the 
Board  to  effectuate  the  conclusions  sel  forth 
In  the  report  or  study. 

(c)  Each  annual  report  submitted  under 
subsection  (a),  and  each  report  made  o  the 
Congress  under  section  6,  shall  be  n  Tened 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housli  ;  and 
Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com 
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mlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency  ft  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Each  com  littee 
may,  at  ite  discretion,  file  a  report  w  th  its 
House  on  the  action  recommended  (1  glsla- 
tive  or  otherwise)  in  any  report  so  n  erred 
to  It. 

CONStn-TATION   WITH   OTHCB  CROVPS   AND 
CIES;    UTILIZATION  OF   COVCKNMrNT 
PRIVATX       RKSEARCH       AGENCIES;        ACCE 
INFOKUATION 

Ssc.   8.    (a)    In   addiUon   to   , „. 

with  advisory  committees  established 
section  6   (6),  the  Board  may  consul' 
such  representatives  of  Industry,  agri 
labor,  consumers,  associations.  State 
cal    governments,   and   other   groups 
deems  advisable. 

(b)  The  Board  shall,  to  the  fullest 
possible,  utilize  the  services,   facllltle 
information    (Including  statistical   i] 
tlon)  of  other  Government  agencies  ._ 
as  of  private  research  agencies,  in  orde 
duplication   of  effort   and   expense 
avoided. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  have  access  to 
formation  of  the  Federal  agencies 
United  States  foreign  trade  and  ... 
and    national    employment    related    ., 
and  to  all  information  relating  to  t 
pendlture  of  foreign  exchange  or  ex, 
ture  abroad  of  dollars  by  the  Federal 
emment     including     defense     e 
defense  expenditures  abrocul. 

(d)  The  Board  shall  consult  with  ... 
cles  of  the  Federal  Government  and  an 
Individual   or  organization   it  deems 
sary  in  the  consideration  of  its 
tlons. 

(e)  The  Board  shall  consult  regular! 
the  National  Security  Council,  the 
of   Economic   Advisers,   the   Federal   ._ 
Board,  and  the  Council  on  Intematloni 
nomic  Policy. 

(f)  The  Board  shall  have  access  to 
formation  of  the  Federal  Govemme 
Ing  to  the  International  monetary  ^ 
of  the  United  States  including  actions 
exchange  stabilization  fund  and  any 
mation  relating  to  any  obligations 
Federal  Government  which  involves 

tees  or  repayments  in  gold,  foreign 

or  the  expenditure  of  dollars  abroad 

(g)  No  Government  department  or 
may  deny  the  Board  access  to  United 
international  economic  information 
ficlally  requested  by  the  Chairman, 
written  request  of  the  Chairman,  the 
troller  General  of  the  United  States 
thorised  to  use  any  powers  available 
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to  obtain  for  the  Board  any  information  de- 
nied to  the  Chairman. 

aAFEOXTARDINO     OFITCXAL     INFORMATION 

Sec.  9.  The  Board  shall  take  all  appropriate 
steps  to  safeguard  confidential  information 
as  outlined  in  Executive  Order  10501  (Nov. 
5,  1953,  18  FJl.  7049),  as  amended,  or  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  provided  by  the  Presi- 
dent, when  such  information  is  obtained 
from  or  supplied  by  any  Government  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    FUNDS 

Sec.  10.  To  enable  the  Board  to  exercise  its 
powers  and  functions  under  this  Act,  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary.  Funds  ap- 
propriated under  this  section  for  contracts 
authorized  by  section  S(4)  are  authorized  to 
be  made  available  for  two  fiscal  years. 


ByMr.BELLMON: 

6.  3214.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Social  Securit:,  Act  to  repeal  the  re- 
cently added  provision  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Professional  Standards  Review 
Organizations  to  review  services  covered 
imder  the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  BELX.MON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  would 
repeal  section  249(f)  of  Public  Law  92- 
603,  enacted  by  Congress  on  October  30, 
1972. 

The  Senate  is  familiar  with  the  legis- 
lative history  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1972.  During  Senate  de- 
liberations on  HJR.  1,  section  249(f) 
creating  a  "Professional  Standards  Re- 
view Organization"  was  added  to  the  bill. 
This  section  required  the  establishment 
of  PSRO  to  review  the  utilization  of  med- 
ical services  provided  under  the  medi- 
care and  medicaid  programs.  The  legis- 
lative int«nt  of  section  249(f)  was  to 
guarantee  that  Federal  payments  would 
be  made  only  when  medically  necessary 
and  to  insure  that  medicare  and  medic- 
aid payments  were  made  in  the  most 
economically  appropriate  manner.  Al- 
though the  stated  objective  of  this  legis- 
lation is  sound,  for  niunerous  reasons  the 
implementation  of  section  249(f)  by  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  will  in  my  judgment 
greatly  impede  the  efficient  operation 
and  delivery  of  medical  and  surgical 
care.  When  one  examines  carefully  the 
provisions  establishing  PSRO,  Mie  logi- 
cally concludes  it  will  have  a  severe  im- 
pact on  the  practice  of  high  quality  med- 
icine. The  American  Medical  Association 
reported  on  January  24,  1974,  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  considered  opinion  of  this  House  of 
Delegates  is  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
America  people,  our  patients,  will  be  served 
by  the  repeal  of  the  present  PSRO  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  repeal  of  section  249(f) 
is  absolutely  essential  If  we  are  to  pre- 
serve the  high  quality  patient  care  which 
presently  exists  in  this  coimtry.  Many 
objections  have  been  registered  by  the 
medical  commtmity  to  this  legislation. 
Let  us  examine  these  objections  care- 
fully to  determine  the  urgency  of  repeal- 
ing this  section  of  Public  Law  92-603. 

The  first  objection  to  PSRO  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  medical  "norms"  to  guide 
the  doctor's  conduct  when  treating 
medicare  and  medicaid  patients.  PSRO's 
are  required  to  apply  norms  of  care,  diag- 
nosis, and  treatmert  based  upon  typical 


patterns  of  practice  in  their  respective 
regions.  The  precise  nature  of  the 
"norms"  to  be  established  by  this  legis- 
lation is  ambiguous  and  subject  to  var- 
ied interpretations.  This  will,  in  the 
judgment  of  Dr.  Riley  Strong,  pi-esident 
of  the  Oklahoma  Medical  Association, 
result  in  "cookboolc  medicine."  In  his 
opinion,  these  federally  designed  "stand- 
ards of  care"  will  predictably  drive  up 
the  utilization  of  health  care  services. 
He  argues  that  laboratory  and  many 
other  diagnostic  tests  may  be  listed  as 
necessary  to  high  quality  care.  The  physi- 
cian would  then  be  put  in  a  defensive  po- 
siticm  and  would  be  required  to  order  the 
recommended  necessary  tests  even 
though  he  feels  such  tests  are  not  essen- 
tial to  the  patient's  welfare.  In  this  man- 
ner, the  judgment  of  the  individual  prac- 
titioner may  eventually  be  replaced  by 
the  "norms"  established  by  the  PSRO 
in  his  area.  The  reason  for  this  result  is 
simple  to  understand.  To  deviate  from 
these  "norms"  could  invite  investigation 
by  PSRO  and  may  even  expose  a  physi- 
cian to  civil  liability.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
from  Dr.  Strong  be  made  part  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Oklahoma  State 

Medical  Association, 
Oklahoma  Citt,  Okla.,  March  IS,  1974. 
Hon.  Henrt  Bellmon, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bellmon  :  I  ant  writing  to 
express  the  concern  of  all  Oklahoma  physi- 
cians about  the  federalized  medical  peer  re- 
view program  mandated  by  Section  24flF 
of  Public  Law  92-603  (known  as  "PSRO" — 
Professional  Standards  Review  Organiza- 
tions) and  to  seek  your  counsel  on  the  pro- 
spective repeal  of  a  program  which  seems 
designed  for  failure. 

The  PSRO  law  would  require  that  all 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  claims  would  have  to 
be  screened  prior  to  payment  by  a  PSRO 
group  of  physicians  working  under  -federal 
contract;  each  and  every  claim  would  have 
to  be  manually  and  computer  checked 
against  federally  approved  standards  to  de- 
termine: (1)  The  medical  necessity  of  the 
services  rendered;  (2)  The  quality  of  the 
health  services  provided;  and  (3)  The  pro- 
priety of  the  situs  of  care  (most  economical 
.  .  .  office,  nursing  home  or  hospital) .  Physl- 
cans  serving  in  positions  of  PSRO  authority 
in  the  various  Jurisdictions  would  be  re- 
quired to  report  their  colleagues  for  various 
forms  of  punishment,  including  admonish- 
ment or  censure,  fines  up  to  $5,000,  and  dls- 
enfranchlsement  from  participation  in  these 
federally  funded  programs  ( including  public 
disclosure  of  the  names  of  physicians 
dropped  from  the  program). 

PSRO  is  an  alwrted  version  of  sophisticated 
peer  review  programs  invented  by  physicians 
and  operated  by  them  on  a  voluntary  basis  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  The  twisted 
application  of  this  concept  has  apparently 
been  borrowed  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee— and  placed  Into  law  through  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  1  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
stricting l>eneflta  to  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
beneficiaries.  It  is  also  anticipated  that  the 
Initial  phase  of  this  program  (Medicare  and 
Medicaid)  will  be  a  proving  groiind  for  coet 
containment  under  some  form  of  National 
Health  Insurance. 

The  Oklahoma  State  Medical  Association 
Is  In  favor  of  the  concept  of  peer  review. 
We  have  operated  a  peer  review  program 
voluntarily,    without    compensation,    since 
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1965.  While  our  program  has  not  been  per- 
fect, due  to  lack  of  financial  assistance  from 
either  the  government  or  private  Insurance 
companies,  it  has  l>een  reasonably  effective. 
At  least  half  of  our  hospitals  in  the  state 
have  voluntarily  established  effective  utiliza- 
tion review  programs  to  assure  optimum  use 
of  hospital  care,  and  most  other  smaller  hos- 
pitals (and  the  physicians  working  ia  them) 
tiave  Judiciously  protected  public  and  private 
health  programs  from  abuse.  Peer  review 
was  not  Invented  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  ...  it  has  been  an  important 
part  of  medical  practice  for  at  least  twenty 
years. 

In  our  opinion,  the  Congressional  effort 
at  cost  containment  embodied  In  PSRO  is 
misdirected.  In  the  following  paragraphs,  I 
will  detail  some  of  our  concerns: 

1.  PSRO  will  cost  more  than  it  will  save. 
NatlonaUy,  it  te  estimated  to  cost  $500,000,000 
initially  (inpatient  care  only)  and  one  or  two 
billion  dollars  when  all  phases  have  been 
started  (outpatient  services  will  be  reviewed 
eventually) .  In  Oklahoma,  start-up  costs  will 
be  at  least  $300,000,  and  first-year  operating 
costs  wUl  be  $2,000,000  (this  wiU  be  at  least 
doubled  when  outpatient  services  are  added 
to  the  review  process).  There  Is  simply  no 
way  that  cost  savings  can  offset  administra- 
tive expenses  of  this  magnitude! 

2.  PSRO  provides  that  all  M.D.'s  and  D.O.'s 
will  participate  in  PSRO  administrative  ac- 
tivities on  a  rotational  basis.  This  will  great- 
ly compound  our  doctor  supply  problems  .  .  . 
countless  thousands  of  man-hours  will  be 
diverted  from  patient  care  to  paper  work ! 

3.  Federally  designed  "standards  of  care" 
will  predictably  drive  up  the  utilization  of 
health  services.  Laboratory  and  other  diag- 
nostic tests  will  be  listed  as  "necessary"  to 
high  quality  of  care.  Physicians  will  be  in  a 
defensive  position  .  .  .  they  wiU  order  the 
recommended  "necessary"  tests  even  though 
they  feel  such  tests  are  unnecessary.  "Cook- 
book" medicine  will  be  substituted  for  sea- 
soned clinical  Judgment,  and  costs  will  rise 
accordingly.  To  deviate  from  the  federal 
"standards"  would  invite  mvestlgatlon  by 
PSRO  and  could  well  expose  a  physician  to 
civil  liability  (plaintiff's  attorneys  have  al- 
ready recognized  PSRO  as  a  malpractice 
windfall). 

4.  PSRO  Is  also  misdirected  because  its  al- 
leged cost-saving  concept  is  aimed  at  short- 
enmg  the  length -of -stay  in  the  hospital.  Ac- 
tually, since  Medicare  and  Medicaid  were 
started  m  1965,  the  average  length-of-stay 
has  been  a  stable  or  decreasing  factor.  In- 
flation has  bit  the  daily  cost  of  hospital  care 
very  heavily,  however,  so  the  real  problem  of 
costs  (the  unit  costs  of  services  which  have 
risen  sharply  as  a  result  of  inflation)  will 
not  be  affected  by  PSRO  (except  to  increase 
Inflation). 

6.  PSRO  will  compromise  the  privacy  of 
the  traditional  privileged  relationship  be- 
tween the  physician  and  his  patient.  Patient 
records  will  be  svibject  to  various  inspections 
under  the  terms  of  the  law.  In  December,  the 
L06  Angeles  Times  editorialized  against  PSRO 
from  the  viewpoint  that  the  last  vestige  of 
privacy  remaining  in  America  was  soon  to 
be  lost. 

6.  PSRO  would  close  many  of  the  small  hos- 
pitals in  Oklahoma  .  .  .  those  with  margi- 
nal occupancy  rates.  The  aim  of  PSRO  is  to 
cut  the  hospitalization  of  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  patients  by  20%  ...  a  figure  suffi- 
cient to  force  bankruptcy  In  at  least  20% 
of  our  hospitals. 

Physicians  recognize,  of  course,  that  the 
government  can  rightfully  expect  some  rea- 
sonable cost  controls  in  any  purchase  of  g<x>ds 
or  services.  However,  sick  humans  are  not 
the  same  as  Jeeps  or  airplanes  or  atomic 
missiles.  The  same  disease  manifests  itself  in 
a  unique  way  In  each  individual.  Social  fac- 
tore  govern  the  length-of-stay  and  the  abil- 
ity to  recover  from  illness  Just  as  much  or 
more  than  adequacy  of  professional  care. 


PSRO  is  an  attempt  to  standardize  patient 
care  as  one  would  a  manufactured  product. 
While  there  is  a  legitimate  concern  of  gov- 
ernment over  the  costs  involved,  we  must  be 
on  guard  that  a  rigid,  heavily  bureaucratic 
formula  for  cost  containment  does  not  re- 
sult in  a  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the 
care  of  sick  Americans  who  have  been  prom- 
ised health  l)eneflts  by  the  UjS.  Congress. 

PSRO  will  cost  more  than  it  will  save  .  .  . 
PSRO  will  violate  privileged  information  .  .  . 
PSRO  will  foster  "Cookbook"  medicine  .  .  . 
PSRO  will  stifle  innovations  in  treatment  . , . 
PSRO  will  discourage  bright  young  people 
from  choosing  medicine  as  a  career  .  .  . 
PSRO  will  amount  to  federal  licensure  of 
physicians  and  hospitals  .  .  .  PSRO  will  di- 
minish the  already-strained  supply  of  phy- 
sicians by  diverting  too  much  of  their  time 
away  from  patient  care. 

In  short,  the  PSRO  law  should  ^>e  repealed 
la  favor  of  developing  a  more  reasonable  con- 
cept with  the  assistance  of  practicing  phy- 
sicians and  hospital  administrators.  We  could 
probably  support  a  low-budget  financial  as- 
sistance program  whereby  state  medical  as- 
sociations could  afford  to  Improve  existing 
peer  review  programs.  Perhaps  funds  could 
be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  the  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  populations  In  each  state  .  .  .  ob- 
jectives could  be  stated  .  .  .  and  general  ac- 
counting procedures  could  be  defined.  Medi- 
cal associations  would  act  responsibly,  and 
we  believe  that  much  could  be  done  at  rela- 
tively small  cost  to  Improve  the  existing  sys- 
tems to  effect  optimum  cost  containment 
and  promote  quality  of  care  ...  all  without 
creating  another  gigantic  federal  bureaucracy 
and  expecting  physicians  to  become  a  part 
of  it. 

We  have  not  been  totally  negative  with  re- 
spect to  PSRO.  In  fact  our  "Oklahoma  Foim- 
datlon  for  Peer  Review",  created  expressly 
for  PSRO  a  year  before  it  became  law.  Is  pres- 
ently investigating  a  sophisticated  peer  re- 
view concept  for  the  state.  We  have  invested 
$5,000  in  this  study  to  date. 

However,  our  association's  House  of  Dele- 
gates will  meet  on  April  6th  to  formulate 
policy  as  to  our  future  Involvement  in  PSRO 
.  .  .  very  likely  our  association  will  seek  re- 
peal of  the  existing  law  for  the  reasons  men- 
tioned above  ,  .  .  while  our  Foundation  will 
continue  to  work  on  the  contingency  that 
some  form  of  improved  peer  review  system 
cam  and  should  be  developed. 

Regarding  the  viability  of  repeal  of  the  ex- 
istink  law,  we  would  appreciate  yotu-  com- 
pletion and  retm-n  of  the  enclosed  question- 
naire by  April  4th  in  order  that  we  may  have 
a  complete  report  for  our  House  of  Delegates 
on  April  6th. 

CordlaUy, 

C.  RiLET  Strong,  MJ3., 

President. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  PSRO  represents  in 
my  judgment  an  arbitrary  and  unwar- 
ranted Interference  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  private  practice  of  medi- 
cine. Private  physicians  could  easily  be 
made  dependent  on  federally  approved 
guidelines  which  in  the  long  run  could 
replace  the  medical  judgment  of  a  pri- 
vate practitioner 

There  Is  the  additional  problem  that 
the  "norms"  could  open  the  floodgates 
to  malpractice  suits.  When  considered 
outside  of  the  context  of  PSRO  legisla- 
tion, as  for  example,  evidence  in  mal- 
practice litigation,  they  could  be  most 
misleading  and  harmful.  Judges  and  Ju- 
ries imfamiliar  with  the  Social  Security 
Act  might  consider  a  "course  of  care" 
consistent  with  the  norms  to  be  a  "due 
care"  course  of  treatment.  Accordingly, 
through  a  practical  necessity  to  meet 
the  norms,  length  of  stay,  and  other 


PSRO  requirements  could  eventually  be 
extended  as  the  norms  became  the  mini- 
mum. Inversely,  a  "course  of  care"  which 
was  delivered  without  negligence  but 
did  not  exhaust  the  PSRO  norms  might 
mistakenly  be  deemed  to  subject  the 
physician  to  a  charge  of  negligent  con- 
duct. 

Many  physicians  who  initially  opposed 
medicare  and  medicaid  programs  argued 
that  such  programs  could  eventually  re- 
sult in  Government  control  over  the 
practice  of  medicine.  In  my  opinion,  the 
establishment  of  PSRO  to  monitor  medi- 
care and  medicaid  payments  may  repre- 
sent the  first  step  toward  this  control. 
Beginning  shortly,  a  new  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy will  be  established  with  one 
basic  goal :  to  control  the  medical  care  of 
all  who  receive  Federal  fimds.  The  aver- 
age citizen  receiving  medicare  or  medic- 
aid pasmients  would  much  rather  be 
treated  by  a  physician  exercising  his  own 
discretion  and  independent  judgment 
rather  than  following  the  arbitrary  cri- 
teria and  norms  approved  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  a  society  that  has  developed  the 
most  sophisticated  medical  practice 
known  to  man,  the  Federal  Government 
now  wishes  to  supplant  the  decision  of  an 
individual  physician  with  the  whims  of  a 
Federal  bureaucracy.  Local  PSRO's  will 
have  the  responsibiUty  to  see  that  doc- 
tors practice  according  to  norms  which, 
although  formulated  by  local  groups,  will 
be  subject  to  the  National  Council.  This 
Council  will  include  representatives  of 
consumer  groups  and  other  nonphy- 
sicians  unfamilar  with  the  practice  of 
medicine.  A  PSRO  examiner,  who  may 
not  be  a  medical  doctor,  will  be  able  to 
challenge  a  doctor's  professional  judg- 
ment. The  net  result  will  be  that  a  doc- 
tor may  be  penalized  for  making  what 
the  examiner  considers  to  be  unneces- 
sary treatment  by  denying  payment  for 
the  services  rendered.  "Hie  PSRO  will  in 
effect  have  the  power  to  order  the  doctor 
who  is  treating  a  medicare  or  medicaid 
patient  not  to  perform  an  operation  that 
he  feels  is  necessary,  not  to  hospitalize  a 
particular  patient;  or  to  change  any 
medicines  he  has  prescribed.  If  the  doc- 
tor fails  to  abide  or  deviates  substan- 
tially from  the  statistical  norms,  stifT 
penalties  will  be  Imposed.  Willadean 
Vance,  writing  in  the  National  Health 
Federation  Bulletin,  made  the  following 
observation: 

The  PSRO  provides  for  the  standardization 
of  treatment  of  every  disease.  One  of  the 
responsibilities  of  each  regional  PSRO  is  to 
prepare  a  schedule  of  "norms"  covering  the 
care,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  based  upon 
typical  patterns  of  practice  in  its  region,  m- 
cludlng  typical  length  of  stays  for  institu- 
tional caie  by  age  and  diagnosis.  For  ex- 
ample, if  you  were  suffering  fiom  a  cold,  you 
may  be  permitted  to  see  the  doctor  only  once 
or  perhaps  twice.  TTie  drugs  he  may  use  must 
be  selected  from  the  approved  list.  The  doc- 
tor possibly  will  not  be  permitted  to  X-ray 
your  chest  unless  he  is  prepared  to  furnish 
Justifiable  evidence  of  why  he  suq;>ects  you 
may  be  developing  a  complication  such  as 
bronchial  pneumonia;  and  a  E<dkedule  of 
norms  may  limit  your  professional  care  to  a 
period  not  to  exceed  five  days. 

Opposition  to  the  implementation  of 
PSRO  is  gaining  momentum.  Dr.  John  P. 
Hurd,  Decatur,  Ga.,  and  president  of  the 
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county  medical  society,  urges  the|:epeal 
of  PSRO  legislation.  He  states: 

First  It  Is  bad  law  by  anyone's  stakdards. 
.  .  .  The  truth  about  PSRO  Is  be  omlng 
known.  Our  patients,  even  the  few  u  happy 
ones,  do  not  want  bureaucrats,  eve  .  M.D. 
bureaucrats,  telling  their  doctor  wb  ^n  his 
patients  can  enter  a  hospital,  how  tb  ty  will 
bo  treated,  and  when  they  must  go  hoi  le.  Nor 
do  they  want  to  be  taxed  for  havli  ;  him 
told.  Ask  them — I  have — and  my  patle  its  are 
astonished  to  learn  that  such  a  law  h^  been 
passed. 

In  addition,  C.  Riley  Strong.  M.D., 
president  of  the  Oklahoma  Medic  1  As- 
sociation, on  March  14.  1974,  stat|d  the 
following: 

PSRO  costs  more  than  it  will  saveiPSRO 
will  violate  privileged  Information.  PS]  O  will 
foster  cookbook  medicine.  PSRO  wl]  stlfie 
Innovations  In  treatment.  PSRO  will  d  cour- 
age bright  young  people  from  chocsia  med- 
icine as  a  career.  PSRO  will  amount  o  fed- 
eral licensure  of  patients  in  hospitals  PSRO 
will  diminish  the  already  strained  su;  ply  of 
physicians  by  diverting  too  much  o  thelr 
tlme  for  patient  care.  In  short,  the  PSRO 
should  be  repealed  In  favor  of  develc  ling  a 
more  reasonable  concept. 

The  Association  of  American  fhysl 
clans  and  Surgeons  has  stated: 

PSRO  will  destroy  the  freedom  of  Ithysl- 
clans  to  exercise  Independent  judgem  nt  in 
caring  for  medicare  and  medicaid  patit  its  by 
forcing  them  to  conform  to  governme  t-lm- 
posed  norms  of  diagnosis  and  treatme   t 
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Unquestionably,  the  best  interelts 
the  American  people  would  be  sen§d 
repeal  of  this  law.  In  discussing  the 
program,  columnist  James  J.  Kilp 
noted  the  following  on  January  2, 
the  Washington  Star  News : 

These  organizations,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, are  to  be  agencies  of  the  Feder  I  bu- 
reaucracy— they  will  be  funded  by  F  deral 
funds  and  they  will  be  staiTed  by  Federif  civil 
servants. 


Mr.  Kilpatrlck  concludes : 

My  own  observation  persuades  me  th 


PSRO  plan  is  a  wasting  disease,  insidloi  i  and 


t  the 


destructive,  demeaning  and  degrading 
sad  to  say,  the  bureaucratic  disease  ii 


enough  to  diagnose, 
to  cure. 
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Additional  arguments  against 
PSRO  program  can  be  made.  It  has  seen 
argued  that  the  doctor  who  gets  inv  Ived 
with  PSRO  will  find  himself  bogged  own 
in  paperwork.  As  the  Wall  Street  Jolmal 
has  observed : 

I  smotArlng 


The  doctor  who  submits  to  this 
regulation  will  have  little  time  left  fi 
patients.  The  temptation,  in  any  do#>tful 
case,  wlU  be  to  abide   by  the  omnip) 
'norm',  to  steer  clear  of  Innovation, 
strictly  by  the  books. 


Countless  thousands  of  man-houi 
be  diverted  from  patient  care  to 
work.  With  the  national  shortage 
tors,  the  Implementation  of  PSRO  \lould 
only  work  to  compound  this  problen 
though  PSRO  was  enacted  to 
waste  in  the  medicare  and  medicai(%>ro- 
grams,  it  has  been  estimated  by  the 
Ident  of  the  Oklahoma  Medical 
tion  that  to  implement  PSRO  fo 
patient  care  solely  will  result  in  a 
of  $500  million.  In  Oklahoma  it  Is 
mated  that  the  startup  cost  will  1 
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least  $300,000  and  that  first  year  operat- 
ing costs  will  be  $2  million.  Once  out- 
patient services  are  added  to  the  pro- 
gram, the  costs  will  go  even  higher.  Will 
the  cost  savings  through  these  additional 
peer  review  groups  offset  the  administra- 
tive costs  involved?  Since  medicare  and 
medicaid  were  established  in  1965,  the 
average  length  of  stay  for  hospital  treat- 
ment has  been  either  stabilized  or  has 
decreased.  The  problem  of  medical  costs 
has  been  the  result  of  real  Inflation, 
which  will  not  be  affected  or  halted  by 
the  implementation  of  PSRO. 

Medical  associations  have  pointed  out 
that  by  establishing  PSRO,  the  confi- 
dentiality of  the  doctor-patient  relation- 
ship may  be  seriously  jeopardized.  The 
doctor  will  be  frequently  forced  to  re- 
veal his  records  to  PSRO  inspectors.  If 
the  physician  is  to  receive  payment  for 
the  services  provided  medicare  and  medi- 
caid patients,  he  will  have  to  abide  by 
HEW  guidelines.  Even  patients  who  will 
not  receive  Federal  funds  for  medical 
services  will  be  subject  to  having  their 
records  examined  in  order  to  establish 
the  "norms"  of  medical  care  for  that 
region.  The  net  effect  will  be  drastic 
weakening  of  the  doctor-patient  rela- 
tionship. 

Doctors  may  be  terminated  or  sus- 
pended from  participation  in  the  medi- 
care and  medicaid  program  for  failing 
in  a  substantial  number  of  cases  to  com- 
ply with  "norms"  established  by  the  law. 
The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  may  impose  a  reimbursement 
obligation  in  the  nature  of  a  financial 
penalty  for  the  value  of  services  pro- 
vided found  to  be  improper  or  unneces- 
sary up  to  $5,000.  Each  PSRO  deter- 
mination that  a  doctor  has  violated  ob- 
ligations specified  in  the  law  relating  to 
necessity,  quality,  and  appropriateness  of 
care  is  required  to  be  reported  by  the 
PSRO  to  the  statewide  council,  which 
in  turn  must  forward  the  report  to  the 
Secretary.  This  approach  would,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation "discourage  or  penalize  valid  In- 
novation." This  threat  of  suspension  from 
practice  and  fines  up  to  $5,000  has  caused 
the  medical  community  great  alarm. 
Many  doctors  will  refuse  to  be  subjected 
to  this  type  of  treatment,  because  they 
feel  they  can  no  longer  practice  good 
medicine  and  give  the  patients  the  type 
of  care  that  they  deserve  when  the  Oov- 
emment  even  indirectly  dictates  the  type 
of  treatment  to  be  rendered,  the  labora- 
tory procedures  which  must  be  done  and 
the  length  of  hospital  stays.  Few  doctors 
will  desire  to  practice  their  profession 
with  a  PSRO  bureaucrat  looking  over 
their  shoulders  at  every  medical  decision. 

There  is  no  need  for  this  legislation. 
Most  hospitals  presently  provide  for  one 
or  more  voluntary  peer  review  commit- 
tees. Peer  review  committees  on  a  volun- 
tary basis,  whether  within  the  individual 
hospitals  or  within  a  local  medical  so- 
ciety, have  served  well  and  have  un- 
doubtedly enhanced  the  quality  of  medi- 
cal care  available.  The  major  distioction 
between  these  peer  review  committees 
and  PSRO  Is  that  they  are  volimtary 
and  private  and  have   been   developed 


within  the  profession.  In  my  opinion,  a 
more  reasonable  alternative  to  PSRO  can 
and  must  be  developed.  Greater  reliance 
should  be  placed  upon  the  medical 
community. 

According  to  Dr.  Strong,  president  of 
the  Oklahoma  Medical  Association : 

In  short,  the  PSRO  should  be  repealed  in 
favor  of  developing  a  more  reasonable  con- 
cept with  the  assistance  of  practicing  physi- 
cians and  hospital  administrators.  We  could 
probably  support  a  low-budget  financial  as- 
sistance program,  whereby  state  medical  as- 
sociations could  afford  to  Improve  existing 
peer  review  programs.  Perhaps  funds  could 
be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  the  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  populations  in  each  state.  Objec- 
tlve.s  could  t)e  stated,  and  general  accounting 
procedures  could  be  defined.  Medical  associa- 
tions would  act  responsibly,  and  we  believe 
that  much  could  be  done  at  relatively  small 
cost,  to  Improve  the  existing  systems  to 
effect  optimum  cost  containment  and  pro- 
mote quality  of  care  ...  all  without  creating 
another  gigantic  federal  bureaucracy  and 
expecting  physicians  to  become  a  part  of  it 

I  call  upon  the  Senate  to  reexamine  its 
position;  to  repeal  section  249-F  of  Pub- 
lic Law  92-603  and  to  enact  a  new  pro- 
vision which  would  place  full  reliance 
upon  State  medical  societies  to  develop 
their  own  systems  of  peer  review  through 
volimtary  compliance. 


By  Mr.  BROCK: 

S.  3215.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  enhance  and  vali- 
date certain  export  expansion  activities. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  in  earlier 
years  diplomacy  was  our  most  potent  ac- 
tion force  in  international  affairs.  Dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  this  century,  with 
changing  power  patterns,  ideologies,  and 
technology,  the  emphasis  shifted  to  the 
use  of  military  force.  More  recently  with- 
out realizing  it,  we  have  been  thrust  into 
a  complex  and  mifriendly  international 
economic  conflict.  One  of  the  many  in- 
triguing aspects  of  this  new  and  strange 
development  is  that  many  of  our  military 
allies  have  become  our  economic  competi- 
tors. Another  phenomenon  is  that  the 
foes  we  conquered  militarily,  and  who 
were  quick  to  rebuild  economically, 
most  with  U.S.  help,  are  now  among  our 
leading  economic  adversaries. 

The  similarities  with  earlier  conflicts 
can  be  extended:  In  this  era  of  economic 
struggles — as  before  in  war — we  are  al- 
most totally  unprepared  and  immobi- 
lized. While  our  economic  adversaries  are 
relentless  and  aggressive,  there  is  yet  no 
sense  of  national  commitment  to  cope 
with  the  threat  to  U.S.  industry.  This  is 
because  the  threat  is  ill  defined  in  the 
minds  of  the  average  American  and  the 
impact  on  the  domestic  economy  is  di- 
verse and  unevenly  felt  in  selected  indus- 
ti'ies  and  various  regions  throughout  the 
country. 

But  with  all  of  their  diversity,  the  ef- 
fects are  real  and  several  target  areas 
have  been  seriously  affected.  These  in- 
clude the  textile  industry  in  the  South; 
the  shoe  industry  In  the  Northeast  and 
South,  the  consumer  electronic  manu- 
facturing industry  throughout  the  coun- 
try, the  automobile  Industry,  the  steel 
industry,  the  fur  industry,  the  fiat  glass 
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industry,  china  earthenware,  pianos, 
marble,  and  others.  Even  our  gismts  in 
the  high  technology  industries  like  com- 
puters and  aircraft  have  felt  the  impact 
of  foreign  economic  aggression. 

All  of  this  has  had  a  hard  impact  on 
our  balance  of  payments,  by  way  of  an 
adverse  balance  of  trade,  a  significant 
economic  barometer  of  domestic  eco- 
nomic success.  In  1971,  for  the  first  time 
since  1893,  our  trade  surplus  disappeared 
and  we  wound  up  $2  billion  in  the  red.  In 

1972  the  trade  deficit  was  $6.9  bUUon. 
The  active  trade  balance  of  $0.8  billion  in 

1973  unfortunately  cannot  be  interpreted 
as  an  indicator  of  continued  recovery. 
The  oil  crisis  teaches  us  otherwise. 

The  Federal  Government,  recognizing 
the  need  for  a  concentrated  and  unified 
export  expansion  program  has  stepped 
UP  its  efforts  to  promote  the  export  ac- 
tivities of  American  firms.  That  there  is 
ample  room  for  improvement  can  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  only  6  percent  of  the 
300,000  U.S.  manufacturing  firms  do  any 
exporting  at  all  and  only  about  200  firms 
do  more  than  half  of  what  is  done. 

Federal  export  promotion  is  primarily 
the  responsibility  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  whose  43  field  offices  are  gen- 
erally doing  a  commendable  job,  but  they 
are  hampered  by  a  number  of  adminis- 
trative and  logistical  obstacles  which  my 
bill  is  trying  to  remove.  First,  the  area 
of  responsibility  of  the  field  offices  should 
be  rearranged  to  coincide  with  State 
boundaries  so  that  parallel  efforts  of 
State  agencies  and  private  institutions 
can  be  dovetailed  with  those  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Second,  the  small  staffs 
of  the  field  offices  should  enlist  the  sup- 
port of  experienced  export  executives  to 
be  "borrowed"  from  private  industry. 
Third — and  most  important — the  out- 
dated export  reporting  system  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Census  should  be  brought  up 
to  today's  requirements.  It  is  not  possible 
to  expect  effective  export  promotion  if 
the  most  recent  available  export  data  are 
at  best  3  years  old.  My  bill,  if  enacted, 
would  enable  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  with  little  additional  expense,  to 
provide  up-to-date  monthly  export  data 
to  the  field  offices  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

In  view  of  our  dire  predicaments  in  the 
area  of  foreign  trade  I  am  hoping  for  an 
early  enactment  of  this  bill. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S.    1S41 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ervin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1541,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  reform  of  congressional  pro- 
cedures with  respect  to  the  enactment  of 
fiscal  measures;  to  provide  ceilings  on 
Federal  expenditures  and  the  national 
debt;  to  create  a  budget  committee  in 
each  House;  to  create  a  congressional 
office  of  the  budget;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitskie,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  bill  1541, 
supra. 


S.   2510 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  due  to  the 
rapid  progress  made  by  S.  2510,  to  create 
an  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy, 
in  being  passed  by  the  Senate  on  March 
1,  a  Senator  who  wished  to  support  the 
legislation  did  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Seantor  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2510,  a  bill  to 
create  an  Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
Policy  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
that  the  permanent  record  be  corrected 
to  add  this  name  at  the  appropriate 
place. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

5.  2868 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the 
Senators  from  Arkansas  <Mr.  Fxn.- 
BRiGHT) ,  Missouri  <Mr.  Eagleton)  ,  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  Ohio  (Mr.  Met- 
ZENBAUM) ,  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  , 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson),  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson), 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  ,  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case),  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Brooke)  ,  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Huddleston),  Vei"mont  (Mr.  Stafford), 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollincs)  ,  and  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits),  and  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Schweiker)  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  2868,  a  bill  to  provide  for  tax 
counseling  to  the  elderly  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  Federal  income  tax  re- 
turns. 

6.  3036 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abourezk,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Schweiker)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  3036,  to  protect  the  public  health  and 
welfare  by  providing  for  the  inspection 
of  imported  dairy  products  and  by  requir- 
ing that  such  products  comply  with  cer- 
tain minimum  standards  for  quality  and 
wholesomeness  and  that  the  dairy  farms 
on  which  milk  is  produced  and  the  plants 
in  which  products  are  produced  meet 
certain  minimum  standards  of  sanita- 
tion. 

S.    3064 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abourezk,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf)  ,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  ScoTT) ,  the  Senator  from 
Miimesota  (Mr.  Humphret)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3064;  a  bill  to 
amend  section  111  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  pertaining  to  the  payment 
of  travel  expenses  for  persons  traveling 
to  and  from  Veterans'  Administration 
facilities. 

S.    3163 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock). 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  , 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen), the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy),  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  3163,  to  amend  the  CSen- 
eral  Education  Act. 


S.  3167,  S.  3168,  S.  3169,  AND  S.  3170 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Domenici)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  3167,  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  special 
dependency  requirements  for  entitle- 
ment to  husband's  and  widower's  insur- 
ance benefits,  so  that  benefits  for 
husbands  and  widowers  will  be  payable 
on  the  same  basis  ais  benefits  for  wives 
and  widows;  S.  3168,  to  amend  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the 
payment  of  benefits  to  a  married  couple 
on  their  combined  earnings  record;  S. 
3169,  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  that  an  insured 
individual  otherwise  qualified  may  retire 
and  receive  full  old-age  insurance  bene- 
fits, at  any  time  after  attaining  age  60, 
if  he  has  been  forced  to  retire  at  that 
age  by  a  Federal  law,  regulation  or  order; 
and  S.  3170,  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  any 
individual  who  has  40  quarters  of  cover- 
age, whenever  acquired,  will  be  insured 
for  disability  benefits  thereunder. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 

SENATE    CONCUKSENT    RESOLtmON    74 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern.  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook). 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen), the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedt),  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  were  added 
as  cosponors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 74,  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  advance  funding  of  educa- 
tional programs  should  be  implemented. 

SENATE    CONCXTRHENT   RESOLUTION    76 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  76,  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  nego- 
tiations be  sought  with  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  relative  to 
naval  and  military  strength  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  littoral  states. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
RESOLUTION 

SENATE   RESOLtrnON    267 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pastore.  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock), 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Dohenici)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  257,  to  amend  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  to  estab- 
lish a  procedure  for  requiring  amend- 
ments to  bills  and  resolutions  to  be  ger- 
mane. 

AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  ELEC- 
TION CAMPAIGN  ACT  OF  1971— 
AMENDMENT 

amendment  no.  loss 
(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 

the  table.) 
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Mr.  ALLEN  submitted  an  ame  idment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  hin  ,  to  the 
bill  (8.  3044)  to  amend  the  Fede  al  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  pr  vide  for 
public  financing  of  primary  anc  general 
election  campaigns  for  Federal  elective 
oflBce,  and  to  amend  certain  ot  ler  pro- 
vision of  law  relating  to  the  f  lancing 
and  conduct  of  such  campaigns 


PROTECT  ION 


OF 
VTED 


REGULATION  AND 
CONSUMERS  FROM  ADULTlRA 
FOOD— AMENDMENT 

AKENOMENT   NO.    10S3 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerc  .) 
Mr.  HOLLINGS  submitted  aa  amend- 


ment, Intended  to  be  proposed 
the  bill  (S.  2373)  to  regulate  ai 
consumers  from  adulterated  f( 
quiring  the  establishment  of  sui 
regulations  for  the  detection  an< 
tion  of  adulterated  food,  and 
purposes. 


him,  to 

protect 

by  re- 

/eillance 

I preven- 

?r  other 


PARTICIPATION  BY  THE  IJNITED 
STATES  IN  THE  INTERNAiONAL 
DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIA^ON  (S. 
2653)  —AMENDMENT 

AMENDMEirr    KO.    1054 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  an^  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  I|elations.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  ^s  morn- 
ing the  Foreign  Relations  ^mmittee 
held  the  first  of  2  days  of  hfliirings  on 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion, the  arm  of  the  World  BanMdesigned 
to  aid  the  world's  poorest  counaies.  Sec- 
retary Shultz  testified  on  the  esentiality 
of  continued  U.S.  support  foria  multi- 
lateral effort  to  assist  economicidevelop- 
ment  around  the  globe.  Secretuy  Shultz 
stressed  particularly  the  inte^elation- 
ship  between  tiie  U.S.  commif  nent  to 
IDA  and  our  international  ecoDO  lie  poli- 
cies in  trade,  investment,  and  i  ccess  to 
resources,  in  which  the  United  S  ates  has 
the  keenest  interest.  He  also  stre:  sed  con- 
tinued U.S.  support  as  a  meau  of  per- 
suading the  wealthy  oil  producii  g  coun- 
tries to  fulfill  their  re^xmsibi]  ties  to- 
ward the  poorest  dev^oping  cou  itries. 

In  connection  with  U.S.  pari  ;ipation 
in  the  fourth  IDA  replenishmer  .,  I  wish 
to  submit  an  amendment  f oi  T  greater 
precisian.  It  is  sulxnitted  on  I  ehalf  of 
myself  and  Senators  Humphrey  McGee, 
and  Percy.  The  amendment  cla  ifles  the 
nature  of  the  VS.  contributioi  ,  which 
permits  the  United  States  to  si  read  its 
payments  over  a  4-year  period  instead  of 
the  3-year  period  traditionally  agreed  to 
by  the  other  developed  coun  ry  con 
tributors  to  IDA,  and  also  shoii  1  assure 
our  colleagues  that  the  U.S.  con  rlbution 
will  not  exceed  $375,000,000  pe  ■  year.  I 
understand  that  this  is  fully  c  insistent 
with  the  agreements  reached  ii  Nairobi 
last  year.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  ur  uiimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  am  ndment 
be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro  along  with  an 
explanation  of  IDA  and  thq  fourth 
replenishment. 

There  being  no  objection,  thd  amend- 


ment and  explanation  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Abienoment  No.   1054 
On  page  1,  line  8,  strike  out  "$1,500,000,- 
000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "four  annual 
Installments  of  $375,000,000  each";   and 

On  page  2,  line  3.  strike  out  "41,500,000.- 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "fo\ir  annual 
iiistalUnents  of  $375,000,000  each". 

INTKRNATIONAL        DEVELOPMENT        ASSOCIATION 

(IDA)     FovBTH    Replenishment    or    Re- 

sormcES 

Twenty-four  member  nations  and  Switzer- 
land have  recommended  a  $4.5  billion  In- 
crease in  the  resources  of  the  World  Bank 
affiliate,  the  International  Development  As- 
sociation (IDA). 

Subject  to  Congressional  approval,  the 
United  States  has  agreed  to  provide  $1.5 
billion  to  this  4th  Replenishment.  Twice  that 
amount  will  be  supplied  by  other  donors, 
Including  20  Part  I  countries  (high-Income) 
and  three  Part  n  countries  (low  income)  — 
Israel,  Spain  and  Yugoslavia. 

While  the  U.S.  share  will  decrease  from 
40%  to  33"^  when  compared  with  the  $2.4 
billion  Third  Replenishment,  substantial  In- 
creases are  expected  from  Japan  (5.9%  to 
11%)  «md  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
(9.6%  to  11.4',r).  Among  other  major  con- 
tributors are  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Canada. 

origin 

In  the  late  1950s  it  was  generally  recog- 
nized that  a  number  of  developing  countries 
had  approached  the  limit  of  their  capacity 
to  service  "hard  debt"  and  that  others — 
particularly  the  newer  ones  In  Africa — 
needed  outright  grants  or  Interest-free  loans 
to  help  get  their  economies  going  and  to  pro- 
vide an  acceptable  minimum  standard  of 
living  for  their  people. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  an  initiative  taken 
in  the  United  States  Congress,  the  World 
Bank  drew  up  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of 
an  Institution,  to  be  known  as  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association,  that  could 
provide  development  finance  and  technical 
assistance  on  terms  more  lenient  and  bear- 
ing less  heavily  on  the  balance  of  payments 
of  developing  countries  than  the  Bank's  own 
loans.  IDA  came  into  being  as  an  affiliate  of 
the  Bank  In  September  1960,  and  by  June  30, 
1973  Its  membership  totaled  113  countries. 

MEMBERSHIP  AND  SUBSCKIFTION 

IDA'S  membership  Is  divided  into  two  cate- 
gories: "Part  I"  countries — the  relatively  de- 
veloped or  high  income  members — and  "Part 
II"  countries,  comprising  the  poorer  or  less 
developed  members. 

Each  Part  I  country  pays  Its  entire  sub- 
scription in  convertible  currency,  aU  of  which 
may  be  used  by  IDA  for  its  lending.  Each 
Part  n  country  pays  only  one-tenth  of  Its 
initial  subscription  in  convertible  funds;  the 
remainder  of  Its  contributions  are  paid  In 
the  members'  own  currency.  To  date,  over 
$84  million  has  been  contributed  by  Part  II 
countries  in  subscriptions  and  replenishment 
contributions.  Almost  $20  million  is  expected 
this  time. 

TESMS    OF    ISA    CKEOITS 

IDA'S  development  credits  are  for  a 
term  of  50  years  and  bear  no  interest.  After 
a  10-year  period  of  grace,  1%  of  the  credit 
Is  repaid  annually  for  10  years,  while  in  the 
remaining  30  years  3%  is  repaid  annually. 
IDA  makes  an  annual  service  charge  of  ^ 
of  1%  on  the  disbursed  portion  of  each 
credit,  to  cover  its  administrative  costs. 

OPZSATlUnS 

IDA  baa  the  same  staff  and  operating 
metbods  aa  the  World  Bank.  IDA  relmbmses 
the  Bank  through  a  management  fee  for  ad- 


ministrative expenses  Incurred  on  its  behalf 
The  fee  was  established  at  $30.8  mUUon  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973. 

Bank  and  IDA  projects  are  Identified,  ap- 
praised and  supervised  in  the  same  way.  IDA 
projects  have  to  satisfy  the  same  strict  eco- 
nomic criteria  and  the  same  high  technical 
and  managerial  standards  traditionally  re- 
quired of  projects  financed  by  the  Bank. 

A  country's  economic  status  determines 
the  kind  of  money  that  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  It,  assuming  that  the  project  and 
the  country's  policies  are  considered  sound. 
Thus  some  developing  countries  qualify  only 
for  Bank  loans.  Others  qualify  only  for  IDA 
funds.  A  few  are  eligible  for  a  blend  of  the 
two,  which  has  the  effect  of  reducing  their 
burden  of  Interest  payments  when  com- 
pared to  Bank  lending. 

Up  to  June  30,  1973,  IDA  had  lent  a  total 
of  $5.7  billion  to  66  developing  countries  for 
a  wide  range  of  projects  in  the  fields  of  agri- 
culture, education,  Industry,  electric  power, 
telecommunications,  transportation,  water 
supply,  tourism  and  general  development. 
More  than  half  IDA  lending  of  recent  years 
has  been  for  agriculture  and  education.  IDA's 
portfolio  of  projects  thus  increasingly  re- 
flects the  prloritless  and  constraints  in  the 
poorer  countries. 

RESOURCES 

IDA'S  funds  for  loans  have  been  obtained 
from  five  sources:  members'  initial  subscrip- 
tions; periodic  replenishments  provided  by 
Its  richer  members:  special  contributions 
made  by  some  members;  transfers  of  funds 
from  the  World  Bank's  net  earnings;  and 
IDA'S  own  accumulated  net  income. 

REPLENISHMENTS 

Initial  capital  subscriptions  were  never  en- 
visaged as  the  sole  sources  of  IDA'S  lending 
fvinds.  Prom  the  beginning  It  was  expected 
that  IDA  would  have  to  obtain  further  funds 
from  governments  at  various  Intervals,  to 
enable  It  to  continue  operations.  In  1964. 
agreement  was  reached  on  the  first  general 
replenishment  by  Part  I  countries  of  IDA'S 
resources.  This  totaled  the  equivalent  of 
about  $750  million  paid  in  over  a  thrse-year 
period. 

A  second  replenishment  came  Into  effect 
in  1909,  under  which  about  $1,300  million 
was  added  to  IDA's  resoxirces  by  the  Part  I 
coimtrles  and  Switzerland,  which  Is  not  a 
member. 

Agreement  was  reached  In  1971  for  a  third 
replenishment.  This  provides  for  contribu- 
tions totaling  somewhat  over  $800  million 
annually  for  three  years.  Three  Part  II  coun- 
tries— Ireland,  Spain  and  Tugoelavla — took 
part  In  this  replenishment,  together  with 
Part  I  countries  and  two  non-members, 
Switzerland  and  New  Zealand. 

The  United  States  agreed  to  contribute 
$960  million  to  the  Third  Replenishment. 
This   sum   was   authorized   by   Congress  in 

1972.  Congress  Is  currently  considering  ap- 
propriating a  second  installment  of  $320  mil- 
lion, one  year  behind  the  original  schedule. 

WOBUt    BANK   CONTRIBUTIONS 

Funds  contributed  to  IDA  by  the  World 
Bank  between  fiscal  years  1964-1972  have 
amounted    to    $705    million.    In    September 

1973,  the  Board  of  Governors  approved  an 
additional  $110  mUllon  transferral  from  the 
Bank's  1973  net  Incoise. 

NXXD   rOB   ICOKK  rUNBS 

By  June  30,  1973,  funds  available  for  IDA's 
operattons  from  aU  sources,  subscriptions, 
special  contributions,  three  replenishments. 
Bank  transferrals  and  Its  own  net  earnings 
had  amounted  to  $7J  billion. 

It  Is  expected  that  thU  wUl  tie  fully  com- 
mitted by  June  30,  1974.  Therefore,  If  IDA'S 
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lending  program  is  to  continue,  approval  of     Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean, 
a  Fourth  Replenishment  Is  essential. 
IDA  credits  hy  regions  through  fiscal  year 
1973 
IVS.  dollars  in  millions] 

Eastern  Africa. $726. 1 

Western  Africa 381.7 

AsU   — —  3,899.3 

Europe,   Middle   East,   and   North  __  _ 

Africa 630.7     Industry 280.7 


Total  6.763.4 

IDA  credits  by  purpose  through  fiscal  year 

IfTS 

[VS.  dollars  in  miUlons] 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishing $1,612.9 

Education  ._ 880.8 


335. 6     Industrial  inq>ortB 

Population 

Power   

Technical  assistance 

Telecommunications 

Tourism 

Transportation 

Urbanization 

Water  supply  and  sewerage. 
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1,000.0 

39.2 

481.6 

14.0 

320.4 

14.2 

1,428.3 

30.3 

161.5 


Total 6,763.4 


COMPARATIVE  INDICATORS  FOR  IDA  CONTRIBUTING  COUNTRIES 
(Dollar  amount  in  millions  of  U.S.  doiUn  equivalent] 


4th  replenishment  contribution         3d  replenishment  contribution 


Donor  nations 


Amount     Percent  ol  total 


Amount     Percent  of  total 


Percent  of 

combined 

GNPot 

contributing 

countries 


Official 

development 

assistance 

as  percent 

GNPin»72 


Population 
(millions) 


PL  I  countriea: 

Australia....-; 

Austria 

B«l(ium 

Canada 

Danmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

kalaml 

Iretond 

Italy 

Japan 

Kuwait 

luxambourg 

NatbarUnds 

New  Zealand 

Norway 

South  Africa 

SvMden 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

PI  II  Countrias: 

Israel 

Spain 

Yufoalavia 

Swrtzertond  (nonmember). 

Total 


190.0 
30.6 
76.5 
274. 
54. 
25. 
253. 
514. 
1. 

7.5 

181.3 

495.0 

27.0 

2.2 

132.7 

11.7 

49.5 

9.0 

IDO.O 

499.5 

1,500.0 

1.0 
13.3 

5.0 
66.1 


2.0 
0.7 
1.7 
6.1 
1.2 

.5 
5.6 
11.4 

.03 

.2 

4.0 

Il.O 

.6 

.05 
2.9 

.26 
1.1 

.2 

4.0 

11.1 

33.3 

.02  . 
.30 
.11 
1.50 


$48.0 
16.3 
40.8 

ISO.O 
26.4 
12.2 

150.0 

234.0 


2.0 
.7 
1.7 
6.1 
1.1 
.5 
6.1 
9.6 


3.9 

96.7 

144.0 

10.8 

1.2 

67.  S 

3.3 

24.0 

3.0 

102.0 

311.0 

960.0 


.2 

4.0 

5.9 

.4 

.05 

2.8 

'.25'' 

1.0 

.1 

4.2 

12.7 

40.0 


2.5 
4.0 

30.0 


.1 

.2 
1.2 


!.» 

.77 

LM 

3.  $3 

.78 
.49 

7.51 

9,77 
.03 
.20 

4.37 

11.27 

.13 

.05 

1.71 
.31 
.51 

.n 

!.» 
Sl75 

4s.afi 

.2$ 

1.73 

.58 

1.14 


na 


l\ 

4Lt 

4? 

•1.8 

«i8 

1^ 

B3L2 

ltt.S 

» 

1! 

2$l2 
$.8 

56.5 

203.2 

It 

6.2 


4,500.0 


100.00 


2,442.0 


100.0 


1  Not  mambers  of  the  Development  Assistance  Committee  (DAC). 
i  Less  than  1,000,000. 


>  Nonmember  for  3d  replenishment 


CONGRESSIONAL.  BtTDGET  ACT  OP 
1974— AMENDMENTS 

AMKNDMZNT  NO.  1088 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bart- 
LiTT,  and  Mr.  DoMEinci)  submitted 
amendments.  Intended  to  be  pr(^x>sed  by 
them,  Jointly,  to  the  bill  (S.  1541)  to 
provide  for  the  reform  of  congressional 
procedures  with  respect  to  the  enact- 
ment <rf  fiscal  measures;  to  provide  ceil- 
ings on  Federal  expenditures  and  the 
national  debt;  to  create  a  budget  com- 
mittee In  each  House;  to  create  a  Con- 
gessional  OfiSce  of  the  Budget,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AMENDlfZNT  NO.    1086 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr.  Johnston,  and  Mr. 
Moss)  submitted  amendments.  Intended 
to  be  proposed  by  them,  Jointly,  to  Sen- 
ate bill  1541,  supra. 

AMZNDKENT  NO.    10S7 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  JAVrrs  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Musksb.  Mr.  Mon- 
DALE,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Mofj»,  and  Mr. 
Percy)  submitted  an  amenvfiiient,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  Jointly, 
to  Senate  bill  1541,  supra. 


ADDITIONAIi  COSPONSOR  OP 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMXNT  NO.    1081 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendmmt  No.  1051,  to  the  bill  (S. 
1541)  to  provide  for  the  reform  of  con- 
gressional procedures  with  resiiect  to  the 
enactment  of  fiscal  measures;  to  provide 
ceilings  on  Federal  expenditures  and  the 
national  debt;  to  create  a  budget  com- 
mittee in  each  House;  to  create  a  Con- 
gressional Office  of  the  Budget,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  THE  COM- 
PREHENSIVE DRUG  ABUSE  PRE- 
VENTION AND  CONTROL  ACT  OP 
1970  AND  ITS  RELATIONSHIP  TO 
THE  PHARMACIST 

Mr.  BAYH,  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lems of  drug  related  crime,  drug  traffic 
and  drug  abuse,  especially  that  involving 
young  people,  are  among  the  most  seri- 
ous issues  confronting  the  Nation.  In 
1969,  after  conducting  extensive  hear- 
ings on  the  adequacy  of  Federal  drug 
control  legislation,  the  Subcommittee  to 
Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency  devel- 
oped legislation  which  is  an  amended 
form  became  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970  (Public  Law  91-513). 


Since  1970,  the  subcommittee  has  con- 
ducted extensive  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  1970  act  and  sought 
vigorously  to  assure  that  the  Federal 
agencies  responsible  for  enforcing  the 
law  acted  consistent  with  congressional 
Intent.  In  order  to  assess  these  accom- 
plishments as  well  as  the  act's  shortcom- 
ings, and  to  develop  necessary  clarifica- 
tion and  improvements  in  the  law  to 
meet  the  ever-changing  and  increasingly 
complex  patterns  of  drug  traffic  and 
abuse,  the  Subcommittee  has  scheduled 
several  days  of  hearings  this  spring. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  announce  that 
the  subcommittee  will  hold  the  first  in 
this  series  of  oversight  hearings  on 
March  28,  1974,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
4232,  Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
This  hearing  will  focus  on  the  Federal 
drug  control  legislation  and  its  relation- 
ship to  the  pharmacist.  Representatives 
from  organizations  who  played  a  vital 
role  in  developing  the  1970  act,  such  as 
the  American  PharmaceuUcal  Associa- 
tion; the  American  Association  of  Col- 
leges of  Pharmacy,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Chain  Drug  Stores,  Inc.,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Boards  of  Phar- 
macy, the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists  and  the  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association-American  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Persons,  have  been  in- 
vited to  testify. 

Any  person  wishing  to  submit  a  state- 
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ment  for  the  record  shoiild  notify 
M.  Rector,  staff  director  and  cb  ef 
sel  of  the  subcommittee  at  22J  -3051 
302   Senate   Annex,   Washingl  n, 
20510. 
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coun- 

or 

D.C. 


NOTICE   OP   HEARINGS    Otf  S.    2070 
AND  S.  3202         I 

Mr.  NEI^ON.  Mr.  Presiden  ,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subconu  littee  on 
Employment,  Poverty,  and  I  igratory 
Labor  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  will  hold  hearings  i  i  Wash- 
ington. April  8  and  April  9,  197  ,  on  my 
bills  S.  2070  and  S.  3202  to  ai  end  the 
Federal  Farm  Labor  Contractc  •  Regis- 
tration Act  of  1963.  I  ask  ui  Emlmous 
.  consent  that  bill  S.  3202  be  prin  ed  In  its 
entirety  in  today's  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  th(  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R  cord,  as 
follows: 

S.  3203 
Be  «  enacted  by  the  Senate  a  id   Horise 
Of  Representatives  of  the  United   States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tblt 

(a)  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  Ae  "Farm 
Labor  Contractor  Registration  A(§  Amend- 
ments of  I9T4".  I 

(b)  Unless  the  context  otherwl^  requires, 
whenever  In  this  Act  an  amendiaent  is  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  an  amendmei|t  to  a  sec- 
Won  or  other  provision  the  referei^e  shall  be 
considered  to  be  made  to  a  8ecti(&  or  other 
provision  of  the  Farm  Labor  Contactor  Reg- 
istration Act  of  1963.  I 

Sec.  2.  The  second  sentence  of  siictlon  3(b) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  'Such  term 
shall  not  Include —  1 

"(1)  any  charitable,  educatloi;^!  Institu- 
tion, or  any  full-time  or  regular  employee 
thereof,  or  any  State  or  political  ifubdlvlslon 
to  the  extent  that  the  activity  is  *lthln  the 
definition  of  farm  labor  contractor  and  Is 
within  th*  scope  of  duties  set  fo^  In  Sec- 
tion 8(b)  of  this  Act.  and  occur?  between 
such  State  or  political  subdlvlalqp  thereof 
and  another  State  or  political  ^bdlTlslon 
thereof,  except  that  In  a  case  wbe^  a  State 
or  poUttcal  subdlTlstoB  thereof  dOecUy  re- 
cruits, hires,  or  transports  10  or  man  migrant 
workers  from  another  State,  terrlt^y  or  for- 
eign nation  at  anjr  one  time  In  an^  calendar 
year  the  exception  provided  hereU^shall  not 
apply:  1^ 

"(1)  any  fanner,  processor,  cannlr,  glnner, 
Pa<*<"g  slsod  ofMfmtor  or  nurseryrman  (A) 
who  paraonally  engages  to  any  su<^  acUrlty 
for  tlM  puipoae  of  supplying  mlgragt  workers 
solely  for  his  own  operation  or  (^  wlx>  In- 
dlrecUy  engages  In  any  such  acUvl%y  through 
an  agent  or  by  contract,  where  faf  first  ob- 
serres  In  the  Immediate  possession  of  the 
person  so  engaged  a  certificate  from  the  Sec- 
retary that  ts  la  fuu  force  and  effect  at  the 
tla>a  be  oontracts  with  such  persons  so 
eog«»ed; 

"(3)  any  person  who  engages  la  any  such 
activity  for  the  purpose  of  obtainlag  migrant 
workers  of  any  foreign  nation  for  employ- 
ment In  the  United  States  if  the  employ- 
ment Is  subject  to — 

"(A>  an  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  aueh  foreign  nation,  or 

"(B)  an  arrangement  wUh  ttie  government 
of  any  foreign  nation  \mder  which  written 
contracts  for  the  employment  of  such  work- 
ers are  provided  for  and  the  enforcement 
thereof  is  provided  for  through  the  United 
States  by  an  tnstrvunentallty  of  such  foreign 
nation:  or 

"(4)  any  full-time  or  regular  employve  of 
any  person  holding  a  certificate  »f  registra- 
tion under  tlUs  Act." 

Sxc.  3.  Section  3(d)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 


"(d)  "Hie  term  'interstate  agricultural  em- 
ployment' means  employment  in  any  service 
or  activity  mcluded  within  the  provisions  of 
section  3(f)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  J  203(f)),  or  section  3121 
(g)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(26  U.S.C.  13121(g))." 

Sec.  4.  Section  6(a)  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  the  word  "and"  after  para- 
graph (2), 

(2)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon,  and 

(3)  adding  the  following  new  paragraphs: 
"(4)   has  posted  a  bond  with  the  Secretary 

in  such  manner  and  in  such  amount  (but 
not  less  than  the  sum  of  $5,000) ,  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  from  time  to  time  prescribe, 
which  bond  shall  provide  security  against 
liability  In  such  farm  labor  contractor  to  any 
third  person,  including  any  employer,  em- 
ployee, or  person  recruited,  solicited,  or  trans- 
ported by  him  while  engaging  in  activities  as 
a  farm  labor  contractor; 

"(6)  has  filed,  under  such  terms  as  the 
SecreUry  may  prescribe,  a  statement  iden- 
tifying each  vehicle  to  be  used  by  the  appli- 
cant for  the  transportation  of  migrant  work- 
ers, and  all  real  property  to  be  used  by  the 
applicant  for  the  housing  of  migrant  workers, 
during  the  period  for  which  registration  is 
sought,  along  with  proof  that  every  such  ve- 
hicle and  all  such  housing  currently  conform 
to  all  applicable  Federal  and  State  safety 
standards:  and 

"(6)  has  consented  to  designation  of  the 
Secretary  as  the  agent  available  to  accept 
service  of  summons  In  any  action  against 
such  farm  labor  contractor  at  any  and  aU 
times  during  which  such  farm  labor  con- 
tractor has  departed  from  the  Jurisdiction 
in  which  such  action  is  commenced  or  oth- 
erwise has  become  unavailable  to  ac- 
cept service,  under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  are  set  by  the  Court  to  which  such 
action  has  been  commenced." 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  5(a)  (2)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$5,000"  each  time  it  appears 
and   Inserting  in  Ueu   thereof  "$50,000". 

(b)  Section  5(a)  (2)  Is  further  amended 
by  sUlklng  out  "$20,000"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$750,000". 

Sec.  6.  Section  6(b)   Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (9): 

(2)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  par- 
agraph (10)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  or~;  and 

(3)  adding  after  paragraph  (10)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(11)  Is  not  In  fact  the  real  party  in 
Interest  in  any  such  application  or  oertlfi- 
cat»  of  registration  and  that  the  real  party 
In  Interest  is  a  person,  firm,  partnership,  as- 
sociation, or  corporation  wlio  previously  has 
been  dented  a  certificate,  or  has  bad  a  cer- 
tificate revoked  or  suspended." 

Sec.  7.  Section  5  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  folowlng  new  sub- 
section: 

"(d)  Perscms  issued  a  certificate  of  reg- 
istration under  this  section  shall  provide 
to  the  Secretary  a  notloe  of  each  and  every 
address  change  within  10  days  after  such 
change.  The  Secretary  shall  maintain  a  pub- 
lic central  registry  of  aU  persons  Issued  cer- 
tificates of  registration  under  this  section." 

Sec.  8.  Section  6(a)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing Immediately  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "and  shall  be 
denied  the  facilities  and  services  authorized 
by  the  Act  of  June  6,  1983  (29  U.S.C.  49). 
upon  refusal  or  faUnre  to  exhibit  the  same." 

Smc.  9.  (a)  Section  6(b)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting the  words  "in  writing"  immediately 
after  the  word  "disdaee",  by  strtking  the 
word  "and"  before  clause  (5).  and  by  insert- 
ing before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  ".  and  the  minimum  period 
of  employment;" 

(b)  Section  6(b)  is  further  amended  by  in- 


serting after  clause  (2)  the  following:  "(S) 
the  existence  of  a  strike  or  other  concerted 
stoppage,  slowdown,  or  interruption  of  oper- 
ations by  employees  at  a  place  of  employment 
which  he  luiows  or  would  dlsoover  In  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  diligence,  or  which  has 
been  so  certified  by  an  authorized  agency  of 
Federal  or  State  government,  (4)  the  exist- 
ence of  any  arrangements  with  any  owner, 
proprietor,  or  agent  of  any  commercial  or 
retail  establishment  in  the  area  of  employ- 
ment under  which  he  is  to  receive  a  commis- 
sion or  any  other  benefit  resulting  from  any 
sales  provided  to  such  commercial  or  retail 
establishment  from  the  migrant  workers 
whom  he  recruits." 

(c)  Clauses  (3),  (4).  and  (5)  of  such  sec- 
tion are  redesignated  as  clauses  (5) ,  (6) ,  and 
(7),  respectively. 

Sec.   10.  Section  6  is  amended  by — 

(1)  strikmg   "and"   after  paragraph    (d), 

(2)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (e)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  a 
semicolon,  and, 

(3)  addmg  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(f)  refrain  from  recruiting,  employing, 
or  utilizing  the  services  of  any  person  whom 
he  knows  or  should  know  to  be  In  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Inunlgratlon  and 
Nationality  laws  of  the  United  States;   and 

"(g)  refrain  from  recruitment  of  workers 
for  employment  which  is  the  subject  of  a 
strike,  slowdown  or  labor-management  dis- 
pute where  the  effect  of  such  recruitment 
is  to  interfere  with  such  strike,  slowdown 
or  labor-management  dispute  on  behalf  of 
the  employer." 

Sec.  11.  Section  7  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "The  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  may  issue  subpenaa 
requiring  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  or  the  production  of  any  evidence 
in  connection  with  such  investigations.  The 
Secretary,  or  his  delegate,  may  administer 
oaths  and  aflSrmatlons,  examine  witnesses, 
and  receive  evidence.  In  case  of  contumacy 
or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena,  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  within  the  juris- 
diction of  which  the  inquiry  is  carried  on 
or  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  said  per- 
son guilty  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey 
is  found  or  resides  or  transacts  business, 
upon  application  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  issue  to 
such  person  an  order  requiring  such  person 
to  appear  l>efare  the  Secretary  or  bis  dele- 
gate, to  produce  evidence  If  so  ordered,  to 
give  testimony  touching  the  matter  under 
investigation  or  in  question,  any  failure  to 
obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished 
as  a  contempt.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
Investigations  In  a  manner  which  protects 
the  confklectlallty  of  any  complainant  or 
other  party  who  provides  Information  to  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to  which  tiie  Secretary 
commences  an  investigation.  Tte  Secretary 
shall  oontlnually  monitor  and  investigate  ac- 
tivities of  farm  labor  contractors  in  such 
manner  as  Is  necessary  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act." 

Sbc.  IX  Section  9  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  the  letter  "(a)"  at  the  begin- 
ning thereof  and  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  ",  sentenced  to  a  prison 
term  not  to  exceed  one  year,  or  both,  and 
upon  conviction  for  each  subsequent  viola- 
tion of  this  chapter,  shall  be  punishable  by 
a  fine  not  to  exceed  $10,000  or  a  prison  term 
not  to  exceed  three  years,  or  both.  Every 
violation  of  any  provision  of  any  section  of 
the  chapter  shall  be  considered  a  subsequent 
offense  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  it  the 
person  convicted  shall  previously  have  been 
convicted  of  a  violation  of  any  provision  of 
any  section  of  tills  chapter.  Prosecution  for 
the  violation  of  any  section  of  this  Act  shall 
not  bar  prosecution  for  a  vk>latlon  of  any 
other  section  of  this  Act.  or  of  any  law,  stat- 
ute, or  ordinance  proceeding  from  any  action 
of  the  offender." 
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"(b)  any  farmer,  processor,  caniier,  ginner, 
packing  shed  operator,  or  nursery  man  who 
Indirectly  engages  \n  activity  as  a  farm  labor 
contractor  either  through  an  agent  or  by 
contract,  who  falls  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  section  3(b)(2)(B)  of  this  Act 
shall  be  liable  for  any  damages  arising  from 
the  acts  or  omissions  of  anyone  engaging  on 
his  behalf  m  activities  as  a  farmer  labor  con- 
tractor without  a  certificate  of  registration 
as  required  herein,  in  any  action  brought 
under  the  Act,  regardless  of  whether  the  farm 
labor  contractor  is  an  independent  contractor 
or  an  agent  of  such  person; 

"(c)  If,  upon  Inspection  or  investigation, 
the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  representa- 
tive believes  that  a  person  has  violated  a  re- 
quirement of  this  chapter  or  of  any  rule  or 
regulation  prescribed  pursuant  to  this  chap- 
ter, he  shall  issue  a  citation  to  the  violator 
or  refer  all  evidence  of  such  violation  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Justice.  Each 
citation  so  issued  shall  be  In  writing  and  shall 
describe  with  particularity  the  nature  of  the 
violation,  including  a  reference  to  the  pro- 
vision of  the  chapter,  rule  or  regulation  al- 
leged to  have  been  violated.  Such  citation 
shall  be  deemed  to  charge  an  offense  triable 
before  a  United  States  Magistrate,  or  other- 
wise, as  defined  In  title  18  U.S.C.  S5  1(3)  and 
3401;  and 

"(d)  Where  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized 
representative  be  In  possession  of  prima  facie 
evidence  of  a  violation  of  subsections  (b)  (1) 
through  (b)  (6)  of  section  5  or  subsections 
(e),  (f).  or  (g)  of  section  6  of  this  Act,  or 
of  any  rule  or  regulation  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  said  subsections,  the  Secretary  shall 
take  such  action  as  Is  reasonably  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  enforcement  of  this  Act 
which,  at  a  minimum,  shall  include  the  sus- 
pension of  the  registration  of  the  farm  labor 
contractor  against  whom  such  evidence  Is 
discovered." 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  Farm  Labor  Contractor 
Registration  Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  11  the  following: 

"CrVIL     RELIEF 

"Sec.  12.  (a)  Any  person  claiming  to  be 
aggrieved  by  the  violation  of  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  any  regulation  prescribed  here- 
under may  file  suit  in  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States  having  jurisdiction  of  the 
ptu-tles  without  respect  to  the  amount  in 
controversy  or  v.'lthout  regard  to  the  citizen- 
ship of  the  parties. 

"(b)  Upon  application  by  the  complainant 
and  In  such  circumstances  as  the  court  may 
deem  just,  the  court  may  appoint  an  attorney 
for  such  complainant  and  may  authorize  the 
commencement  of  the  action  without  the 
payment  of  fees,  costs,  or  security.  If  the 
court  finds  that  the  respondent  has  violated 
any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation 
prescribed  hereunder,  It  may  award  damages 
up  to  and  including  $500  for  each  and  every 
violation.  The  court.  In  Its  discretion,  may 
allow  the  prevailing  party  a  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fee  as  part  of  the  costs.  Any  civil  action 
brought  under  this  section  shall  be  subject 
to  appeal  as  provided  m  sections  1291  and 
1292  of  "ntle  28,  United  States  Code. 

"(c)  The  Secretary,  or  bis  delegate,  may 
petition  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  within  which  violations  of  this  Act 
are  alleged  to  have  occurred  for  appropriate 
temporary  or  permanent  injunctive  relief. 
"prohibited  actions 

"Sec.  13.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  terminate,  suspend,  demote,  trans- 
fer or  take  adverse  action  against  any  em- 
ployee in  retaliation  for  the  exercise,  by  such 
employee,  of  any  rights  secured  under  this 
Act. 

"(b)  A  presumption  that  an  action  is  re- 
taliatory shall  arise  from  any  action  described 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  which  occurs 
within  a  period  of  180  days  following  an 
action  by  an  employee  which  constitutes  an 


exercise  of  a  right  secured  to  such  employee 
vinder  this  Act. 

"AtrrHOREATION    OF    APPBOPaiATlONS 

"Sec.  14.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1975,  and  a  like  amount  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter." 

(b)  Sections  12,  13,  14,  and  15,  are  redesig- 
nated as  sections  15,  16,  17,  and  18  respec- 
tively. 

Sec.  14.  The  Act  Is  amended  by  addition 
at  the  end  thereof  the  followtag  new  section: 

"NONWAIVEH    provisions 

"Sec.  19.  Any  agreement  by  an  employee 
purporting  to  waive  or  to  modify  his  rights 
hereunder  shall  be  void  as  contrary  to  public 
policy,  except  a  waiver  or  modification  of 
rights  or  obligations  hereunder  in  favor  of 
the  Secretary  or  his  duly  authorized  agent 
shall  be  valid  for  purposes  of  enforcement  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Act. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  MARKUP  OP 
S.  2744 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Reorganization,  Research,  and  Interna- 
tional Organizations,  having  completed 
7  days  of  hearings  on  S.  2744,  a  bill  to 
establish  an  Enei-gy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration,  ERDA,  and 
a  Nuclear  Energy  Commission,  NEC,  will 
begin  marking  up  the  bill  on  April  9. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  bill  will  be  re- 
ported to  the  full  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  before  the  start  of  the 
Easter  recess. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  BY  VENEZUE- 
LAN PRESIDENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
placed  in  the  Record  yesterday  news 
articles  commenting  on  the  inaugural 
address  of  Venezuelan  President  Carlos 
Andres  Perez. 

I  stated  then  that  the  new  Venezuelan 
leader  had  spoken  not  only  to  his  coun- 
trymen but  to  all  nations  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  It  was  an  eloquent  affirma- 
tion of  democratic  principles  and  a  firm 
statement  of  the  hopes  of  the  new  Presi- 
dent. 

Therefore,  today,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  the  inau- 
gural address  by  Venezuelan  President 
Carlos  Andres  Perez  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

President  Carlos  Andres  Perez'  Inattgural 
Address 

Mr.  President  of  the  Congress  of  the  re- 
public, Mr.  Vice  President  of  the  Congress, 
Mr.  President  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, Your  Eminence  Jose  Humberto  Cardinal 
Qulnteo.  the  archbishop  of  Caracas,  Mr.  Pres- 
dent  of  the  Supreme  Electoral  Council,  Mr. 
President  of  the  Judiciary  Council,  former 
constitutional  President  Romulo  Betancourt, 
former  president  of  the  governing  junta  Ed- 
gard  Sanabria,  citizen  members  of  the 
Executive  Cabinet,  most  excellent  gentlemen, 
heads  of  special  missions,  messrs  comptroller 
and  attorney  general  of  the  republic,  gen- 
tlemen members  of  the  high  mllltarj'  com- 
mand, presidents  of  the  municipal  councils 
of   the    federal   and    sucre   districts,   messrs 


rector,  vice  rector  and  secretary  of  the  Cen- 
tral University  of  Venezuela,  auxiliary  bis- 
hops of  Caracas,  messrs  presidents  and  other 
members  of  the  political  parties,  special 
guests,  ladles,  gentlemen,  senators,  deputies : 

The  Venezuelan  nation  shares  this  mo- 
ment with  me.  For  the  fourth  time  since  13 
February  1959  In  a  democratic  transfer  of 
the  command  of  the  republic,  the  president 
elected  by  the  sovereign  will  of  the  people 
swears  his  oath  In  this  very  place  to  begin 
a  new  constitutional  period.  Democracy  is 
irrevocably  [words  Indistinct]  the  future  of 
Venezuela,  [words  Indistinct]  This  Is  the  his- 
toric moment  to  say  so,  with  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  system  In  the  minds  of  the  people, 
the  period  In  which  I  will  lead  as  chief  of 
state  should  t>e  the  beginning  of  an  age  of 
genuine  popular  achievements  that  will  make 
possible  a  social  and  economic  democracy  as 
an  expression  of  the  most  cherished  hope  of 
the  men  and  women  of  Venezuela. 

I  have  the  wholehearted  support  of  the 
people,  and  I  can  count  on  the  strong  back- 
ing of  the  armed  forces,  which  are  capable 
and  well  disposed  toward  the  defense  of 
sovereignty  and  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
nal order  and  are  fully  willing  to  contribute 
to  all  toward  all  the  national  tasks  of  devel- 
opment and  to  make  my  government  strong 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  the  weak  end 
those  excluded  from  social  progress. 

We  have  gathered  the  necessary  strength 
for  tills  enterprise,  which  requires  the  crea- 
tive energy  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  our 
country.  The  nation's  historic  foundations 
Bre  firm  and  this  endeavour  can  be  achieved. 
I  see  that  I  am  surrounded  by  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  nation,  and  I  will  live  up  to 
them.  We  will  open  new  horizons  in  the 
land  of  Venezuela. 

The  great  speed  with  which  the  world 
moves  and  which  effects  drastic  changes  In 
every  aspect  of  life,  obliges  us  to  take  gre.\t 
strides.  Now,  for  the  first  time  in  our  devel- 
opmg  world,  there  is  a  marshalling  of  forces 
that  enables  the  hopes  born  in  the  dreams 
that  fired  the  vision  of  our  liberators  to  be 
fulfilled. 

We  are  experiencing  a  process  of  Latin 
American  maturity.  Our  geopolitical  location 
In  the  universe  is  the  Third  World.  All  the 
people  who  are  exploited  through  their  raw 
materials  and  are  underpaid  fcr  their  labor, 
and  whose  economic  sovereignty  is  abused 
desire  a  peace  that  Is  not  a  prize  of  the  priv- 
ileged, but  coexistence  m  wellbelng  so  that 
international  economic  development  will  not 
be  limited  to  the  growth  of  the  large  nations. 

This  promising  picture  of  the  world  reali- 
ties, of  affirmation  of  the  Latin  American  con- 
scious and  nationalism  will  be  a  touchstone 
In  our  efforts  at  outlining  a  new  scheme  for 
development  that  will  not  deepen  further — 
and  to  the  contrary,  will  reduce — the  eco- 
nomic inequalities  between  the  different  sec- 
tors of  the  nation's  population. 

I  utter  these  words  and  pledge  the  actions 
of  my  administration  In  this  year  of  1974, 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Aya- 
cucho,  which  sealed  the  Independence  of 
South  America,  and  also  the  150th  anniver- 
sary of  the  caUlng  of  the  Amphlctyonic  Con- 
gress of  Panama. 

On  7  December  1824,  the  liberator  foresaw 
an  end  to  the  American  wars  of  political  In- 
dependence, which  were  decided  2  days  after- 
ward by  Venezuelan  Marshall  Antonio  Jose 
de  Sucre  on  the  P>eruvlan  fields  of  Ayacucho, 
and  went  ahead  to  call  the  cor  press  of  the 
previously  Spanish  republics  which  were  in 
fact  already  confederated  in  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama. 

His  genius  prevailed  and  therein  lies  the 
destiny  of  greatness  of  Latin  America.  If  the 
other  republics  do  not  decide  immediately,  I 
foresee  delays  and  immense  losses  at  a  time 
when  everything  in  the  world  is  accelerating 
rapidly  and  could  also  be  accelerating  to  our 
disadvantage.  (President  Perez  Is  apparently 
quoting  Simon  Bolivar  here] 
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(TbMe  are]  prophetic  words  .  .  .  here  150 
years  later  we  find  oxirselves  on  the  thresh- 
old of  this  road.  Fortunately,  we  are  ready 
to  walk  down  it  with  determination  and 
without  hesitation,  with  Peru,  with  Panama, 
with  Colombia,  Ecuador  and  Bolivia,  and 
with  all  160th  anniversary  of  the  Panama 
congress  and  the  battle  of  Ayacucho  ^  an 
affirmation  of  the  Latin  American  commu- 
nity. We  will  reach  out  for  firm  bonds  which 
will  contribute  to  Latin  American  integra- 
tion, the  starting  point  of  the  new  Ayacucho, 
which  is  the  economic  liberation  of  Latin 
America. 

In  9  months  we  will  commemorate  these 
great  events.  All  the  heroes  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can independence  believed  iu  the  unity  and 
solidarity  of  their  people.  Tlie  doors  of  his- 
tory are  wide  open  for  the  continuing  and 
crowning  of  the  endeavour.  As  Andreu  Bello 
would  have  said,  the  fate  of  this  Latin  Amer- 
ican republic  will  depend  upon  our  deter- 
mination. Our  future,  the  kind  of  nation  we 
are  going  to  build,  depends  on  us  and  our 
actions. 

This  decade  of  the  1970'8  will  be  one  of 
great  achievement  for  Venezuela  and  Latin 
America.  Here,  in  this  congress  hall  the  flame 
of  our  just  demands  concerning  petroleum 
was  lit  in  1970.  We  recovered  control  of  the 
prices  of  our  main  resource.  Venezuela  now 
has  the  opportunity  to  offer  Latin  America, 
through  petroleum,  effective  cooperation  to 
carry  forward  the  common  struggle  for  inde- 
pendent development,  fair  prices  for  raw  ma- 
terials, a  Just  participation  of  the  economic 
balance  in  world  trade. 

The  world  political  order  that  came  after 
World  War  n  is  showing  itself  to  be  instif- 
ficient  in  the  face  of  tb«  new  reality  and  for 
this  reason  different  ideologies  have  taken  on 
new  meanings.  The  bipolar  world  has  given 
way  to  the  multlpcdar  world.  The  monetary 
system  is  adrift,  lacking  a  wheel  to  guide  it 
in  accordance  with  the  new  truths  of  the 
new  world.  The  energy  crisis  caught  the  con- 
fident big  nations  by  surprise.  Many  con- 
frontations have  taken  place,  and  it  is  yet 
too  soon  to  have  definite  solutions  regard- 
ing the  institutional  arrangements  which 
must  be  based  on  the  recognition  of  the 
economic  rights  of  the  developing  ndtlons. 
Not  imtil  that  time  will  the  new  monetary 
balances  be  agreed  upon.  This  is  a  mpment 
of  great  change  and  dynamism.  Hovresrer,  it 
is  possible  to  reach  some  conclusions.  £ 

One  conclusion  is  the  desire  for  in^grat- 
ing  countries,  markets,  regions  and  ^ubre- 
gions.  Venezuela  Ls  part  of  an  integration 
process  in  the  Latin  American  area  which  not 
only  will  be  fruitful  because  of  the  ndbd  for 
economic  and  political  agreements,  taut  be- 
cause, as  we  have  said  already,  it  Is-^also  a 
mandate  of  our  history.  : 

My  govemn^ent  will  work  fuUtime  eo  that 
the  agreements  reached  will  be  consoSdated 
and  perfected  In  practice,  and  will  alab  seek 
(word  indistinct]  every  point  of  possilde  un- 
derstanding with  Latin  American  nations. 
This  attitude  will  always  be  extended  to  the 
other  nations  that  suffer  together  t^h  \xs 
the  injustice  of  the  present  international 
division  of  labor,  but  will  not  stop  uf  from 
simultaneously  approaching  other  areas  of 
world  exchange.  We  hope  to  develop  fruitful 
relations  with  all  nations  regardless  of  their 
political,  social  and  economic  systenv.  We 
want  our  voice  to  be  heard  and  the  ^ords 
accompanying  our  action  to  be  respect<ld,  be- 
cause we  do  not  want  to  be  a  dependent  sub- 
ordinate or  subjected  nation  but  fuli]f  and 
proudly  sovereign,  (applause]  i 

Different  facts  limit  the  Independence  of 
modern  nations.  One  of  these  is  techi^Iogy. 
I  state  with  full  conviction  that  wlfhoiit 
technological  development  and  withoi^  de- 
veloping the  intelligence  and  aptitudes  9f  the 
human  resources  of  the  nation,  no  national- 
ism is  viable.  Our  nationalism  will  hav(fto  be 
wise  enough  to  know  tliat  it  must  be  carried 
out  within  the  framework  of  multinational 


interdependence,  but  without  losing  its  own 
image  and  Its  vote  for  the  interest  and  sov- 
ereignty of  the  nation. 

Other  circumstances  have  arisen  which  in- 
terfere with  our  independent  development. 
These  are  personified  by  the  corporations 
which  have  their  own  interests,  but  are  at 
the  same  time  the  means  of  spreading  tech- 
nology. I  refer  to  the  multinational  enter- 
prises. The  Venezuelan  state  should  seek 
practical  ways  of  acting.  The  state's  interests 
«iU  rarely  comcide  with  that  of  the.se  enter- 
prises, but  it  will  be  intelligent  and  con- 
venient for  both  these  and  us  to  seek  agree- 
ments and  areas  of  understanding.  Today's 
nationalism  is  not  a  matter  of  rhetoric,  but 
a  manner  in  which  to  obtain  and  to  realize 
a  policy  for  the  nation  and  the  Veneztielans 
within  the  common  context  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican interests. 

We  are  going  to  realize  our  people's  old 
aspiration  for  oil  to  be  Venezuelan,  [ap- 
plause] Various  legal  Instruments  exist  that 
guarantee  the  reversion  of  oil.  However,  to- 
day we  can  see  the  advantage  of  speeding  up 
this  process  to  immediately  establish  a  new 
national  and  nationalii>t  oil  policy.  We  must 
discuss  and  approve  this  before  the  country, 
and  the  national  Congress  will  have  the  final 
word.  But  it  will  not  be  by  the  simple  ex- 
ercise of  sovereignty  or  by  a  congressional 
majority  (that  this  will  he  accomplished], 
but  in  the  name  of  and  by  the  decision  of  the 
entire  nation.  More  than  a  new  law,  we  need 
agreement  between  Venezuelans  on  what  we 
can  and  should  do  to  fulfill  this  unique  man- 
date wlilch  history  has  given  us. 

No  dogmatism  will  bind  the  oil  policy  of 
the  government  which  l>egin8  today.  I  realize, 
that  the  nationalization  of  oil  is  not  an  ex- 
ercise m  rhetoric,  but  a  plan  of  action.  The 
clearer  the  tone  of  the  words  we  use,  the 
better  we  will  be  able  to  hear  and  under- 
stand ourselves.  If  we  scream,  we  will  run 
the  risk  of  giving  our  words  a  different  sound, 
which  may  cause  us  to  deviate  from,  or  con- 
fuse, the  goals  we  seek. 

I  am  going  to  appoint  a  commission  of  in- 
dividuals representative  of  the  nation  to  ad- 
vise the  government  in  its  study  of  the 
alternatives  we  are  gomg  to  consider  and 
submit  to  Congress. 

Thus.  I  would  like  to  obtain  the  partici- 
pation of  all  Venezuelans  in  the  search  for 
the  greatest  po6«lble  national  consensus  for 
the  important  decisions  we  will  have  to 
make.  It  is  most  urgent  to  determine  the 
nation's  energy  policy.  Within  the  framework 
of  this  policy  we  will  be  able  to  plan  for  the 
nation's  use  of  energy,  hydroelectric,  petrole- 
um and  gas  resources  and  we  will  be  able 
to  set  aside  reserves  of  conventional  petro- 
leum and  gas  for  national  develc^ment.  and 
define — in  accordance  with  the  objectives  of 
this  long-range  oil  policy — our  treatment  of 
the  new  petroleum  reserves  and  the  national 
conditions  aud  requirements  for  the  future 
exploitation  and  exploration  of  the  Orinoco 
strip. 

Our  destiny  as  an  oil  producing  country  is 
linked  to  a  basic  action;  If  we  want  oil  to  be 
ours  it  is  not  enough  to  nationalize  it.  The 
achievement  is  closely  tied  to  the  training  of 
enough  Venezuelan  personnel  to  insure  fu- 
ture development.  We  will  have  to  develop, 
from  school  days  forward,  a  solid  awareness 
not  only  of  the  value,  but  also  of  the  use  of 
oil  resources.  The  administration  of  oil  Is 
part  of  a  broafer  concept  of  the  disposition 
and  utilization  of  resources  for  the  benefit 
of  all  Venezuelans  and  not  just  a  privileged 
circle. 

The  price  of  oil  has  provided  a  productive 
source  of  monetary  resources,  which  are  not 
the  product  of  Venezuelan  effort.  We  have 
both  a  powerful  (treasiu-yj  bolivar  and  a 
productive  but  devalued  iMlivar  shriveled 
like  a  nut  In  a  shell.  As  president.  I  propose 
to  assess  this  matter  clearly.  Fiscal  affluence 
may  continue  to  lead  us — even  more  f<H-ce- 
fuUy — tow.^rd   e\cepslve  spending,   and   this 


will  in  turn  lead  to  the  loss  of  the  bolivar's 
domestic  value. 

I  have  stated  that  during  my  administra- 
tion I  will  do  everything  necessary  to  balance 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  bolivar.  We  will 
not  let  ourselves  be  influenced  by  the  illu- 
sion of  easy  money  policies  that  consent  to 
import  squandering  In  line  with  our  mining 
country  mentality,  nor  by  apparent  solu- 
tions to  the  imbalances  caused  by  world  In- 
flation in  the  Import  prices  of  our  raw  ma- 
terials and  foodstuffs.  We  will  (develop)  our 
moneury  policy  with  the  knowledge  that  we 
can  trust  In  our  creative  capacity  and  our 
capability  to  prepare  a  new  development 
scheme  that  will  give  our  currency  Internal 
strength  and  enable  us  to  export  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  nationally  produced  wealth. 

Fiscal  affluence  compels  us  to  be  prudent. 
A  surplus  of  assets  will  have  a  harmful  ef- 
fect on  the  economic  system  as  a  whole.  We 
will  have  to  carefully  manage  our  invest- 
ments so  that  the  wealth  which  has  so  sud- 
denly dropped  Into  oiu'  hands  will  not  be 
spent  unproductlvely.  A  special  diversified 
investment  fund  within  and  without  Vene- 
zuela will  consume  the  major  portion  of  the 
new  income  and  direct  it  toward  solid,  spe- 
cific goals,  as  far  removed  as  possible  from 
greedy,  fleeting  consiunption. 

I  would  like  to  refer  especially  to  the 
severe  threat  of  inflation  which  is  already  a 
Venezuelan  reality  and  has  a  serious  Impact 
on  all  the  cities  of  the  nation.  The  dramatic 
price  increases  of  raw  materials,  manufac- 
tured goods  and  basic  foodstuffs  have  not 
been  caused  by  world  inflation  alone.  Basical- 
ly, our  development  scheme  is  also  to  blame — 
the  lack  of  foresight  aud  the  Improvised 
methods  with  which  we  have  traditionally 
run  the  country.  It  would  be  Illusory  to  be- 
lieve that  we  are  going  to  resolve  the  supply 
crisis  in  a  short  time  without  any  serious 
difflculties. 

A  governing  principle  will  guide  oiu-  pol- 
icies against  scarcity  and  inflation  and  in 
defense  of  the  consumers'  purchasing  power. 
This  principle  will  protect  the  less-favored 
sectors.  The  government  will  soon  announce 
the  specific  steps  it  is  going  to  take,  among 
them  a  salary  increase  under  conditlom> 
which  will  be  established  in  due  time. 

Prosperity  is  not  the  cold  facts  of  financial 
statements.  Neither  is  it  reflected  in  a  trend 
toward  growth  in  the  material  production  of 
goods  and  services.  Prosperity  is  social  well- 
being.  It  is  the  quality  of  the  lives  of  all 
Venezuelans.  The  most  obvious  conclusion 
from  this  interpretation  of  development  is 
that  it  would  be  inexplicable  and  illogical  to 
have  high  levels  of  real  and  financial  wealth 
without  adequate   income   distribution. 

The  social  and  economic  democracy  to 
which  my  government  will  be  committed  re- 
quires constant  vigilance  so  that  the  nation's 
riches  may  be  extended  to  all  social  levels. 
Income  from  petroleum  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  would  be  opulence  without 
democracy.  We  are  obliged  therefore  to 
choose  a  new  scheme  of  development.  Tlie 
historic  era  now  beginning  requires  adjust- 
ments and  rectifications.  This  is  not  the  time 
to  discuss  the  successes  or  failures  of  the 
past,  but  rather  a  time  to  make  current 
decisions  on  what  must  be  done  from  now 
on.  (applause) 

A  long-term  social  and  economic  plan 
must  be  created  that  is  more  equitable  than 
the  current  one.  The  physical  equipping  and 
organization  of  the  territory  must  be 
thovight  of  as  one  of  the  strategies  to  be 
formed  in  order  to  reach  the  prospective 
model  within  a  reasonable  time.  In  this  re- 
gard the  realization  of  public  worlcs  Is  not 
an  objective  in  itself,  but  rather  a  means 
toward  the  ultimate  achievement  of  man's 
welfare. 

Reorientation  of  that  policy  must  also  take 
Into  account  the  following  criteria:  analysis 
of  the  needs  that  have  been  satisfied  in  for- 
mer constitutional  periods:  and  consideration 
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at  the  equilibrium  produced  among  the  dif- 
ferent sectors  and  regions  of  the  country.  In 
which  the  gap  between  niral  and  urban  en- 
vironments is  emphasized. 

Because  restructuring  of  agriculture  and 
strengthening  of  the  agrarian  reform — with- 
out the  hindrances  of  corruption  and 
errors — is  one  of  the  government's  primary 
objectives,  special  Importance  will  be  given 
to  completing  projects  in  these  fields:  to  in- 
crease production  and  productivity  and  to 
facilitate  the  distribution  and  marketing  of 
agricultural  produce.  With  this  in  mind,  very 
ambitious  projects  are  being  planned  for 
water  exploitation  and  riu^l  highways.  Spe- 
cial emphasis  will  be  given  to  projects  to 
improve  agricultural  lands  that  are  subject 
to  fioodtng  and  have  poor  drainage  systems, 
all  of  this  in  accordance  with  the  stipulation 
of  the  national  plan  for  the  exploitation  of 
hydraulic  resources. 

In  addition  to  the  decisive  role  which  agri- 
culture wiU  play  within  national  develop- 
ment, projects  in  this  field  will  serve  to 
ease  the  exaggerated  process  of  urbanization 
and  wlU  try  to  equalize  the  standard  of 
livtag  of  Venezuelans  in  rural  and  urban 
areas,  thus  producing  effects  that  will  in- 
fluence future  urban  development  and  hous- 
ing programs,  that  wUl  produce  more  favor- 
able living  conditions  in  rural  areas,  and  that 
WiU  also  create  very  important  social  and 
economic  benefits  for  the  urban  population 
by  stimulating  the  expansion  of  craftman- 
Bhlp,  of  small  and  medium  industry,  while 
also  guaranteeing  better  quality  foods  at 
prices  within  the  reach  of  the  people. 

Urbanization  in  the  more  developed  coun- 
tries is  a  manifestation  of  progress  because 
it  is  due  to  accelerated  expansion  of  employ- 
ment In  cities  which  have  become  industrial- 
ized and  to  the  simultaneous  Increase  in 
agricultural  productivity,  which  requires 
that  more  be  produced.  In  countries  like 
Venezuela,  this  phenomenon  does  not  occur, 
and  a  large  percentage  of  those  who  have 
deserted  the  countryside  In  order  to  achieve 
a  higher  standard  of  living  have  ended  up 
merely  existing  on  the  fringes  of  the  city. 

The  policy  of  fiscal  and  credit  incentives, 
agricultural  regional ization  and  (word  In- 
dlsUnct),  technical  assistance,  the  supply  of 
fertilizers,  the  guarantee  of  rural  property 
and  security,  trade  and  transportation— all 
will  be  Instnmaents  to  effect  this  transfor- 
mation. And  we  will  not  hesitate  to  apply  a 
rational  poUcy  of  subsidies  fcM-  the  moderni- 
sation of  agriculture  that  Is  directed  toward 
increased  productivity.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
begin  with  firmness  and  t>oldness  to  improve 
agricultural  credits. 

The  agricultural  debt,  which  is  strangling 
the  entire  Venezuelan  agricultural  economy 
with  strong  and  long  tentacles.  Is  the  most 
negative  and  regressive  circumstances  in  that 
sector.  It  is  hindering— and  will  become  even 
stronger — the  modernization  of  national 
agriculture. 

The  new  Venezuelan  development  plan 
will  be  based  on  the  premise  that  agriculture 
is  the  starting  point  for  other  types  of  devel- 
opment and  that  any  industry  which  is  not 
rationally  nurtured  by  it  will  be  left  in  a 
vacuum  and  exposed  to  very  severe  risks. 

The  model  of  development  will  Inspire  my 
government  is  closely  linked  with  the  pol- 
icy of  fuU  employment.  The  intensive  use  of 
capital  and  technology  will  be  directed  to- 
ward areas  in  which  high  productivity  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  enter  enthusiastically  the 
field  of  exporting  non traditional  products.  It 
will  be  up  to  the  state,  the  businessman 
and  the  union  organizations  In  cooperation 
to  draw  up  a  new  employment  policy  that 
will  adjust  industrial  techniques  to  the 
mechanization  required  if  we  are  to  use  the 
unemployed  labor  force. 

Siderurglcal  and  petrochemical  develop- 
ment are  two  great  challenges  facing  Vene- 
zuela. The  siderurglcal  and  petrochemical  In- 
dustry,   the    industralizatlon    processes    for 


petroleum  and  Iron  offer  very  important  and 
obvious  prospects.  Intelligent  and  practical 
nationalistic  criteria,  which  are  flexible  and 
versatile,  must  direct  the  decisions  we  make 
m  this  field. 

Many  joint  plans  and  new  ways  of  doing 
thmgs  may  be  combined  in  industrial  nego- 
tiations, so  that  Venezuela  can  sell  less  pe- 
troleum and  more  products  which  use  it  as 
a  raw  material  or  as  an  Industrial  element 
of  energy  production  and  not  export  (raw 
materials),  but  rather  steel,  manufactured 
goods  and  machinery.  Venezuela  will  not  be 
able  to  comply  with  the  minimum  require- 
ments of  the  challenge  it  faces  without  re- 
forming the  state  and  the  administration. 
It  can  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  the 
structure  of  the  state  is  sometimes  ineffi- 
cient, and  sometimes  distorted  or  frankly 
anachronistic  and  useless. 

The  levels  of  efficiency  in  public  adminis- 
tration are  frankly  unacceptable.  There  is 
a  great  gap  between  the  state  and  the  citi- 
zen, who  is  unable  to  get  public  services  or 
reach  administration  officials  for  an  answer 
or  a  prc^>er  solution  to  his  demands.  In  a 
modem  country,  public  officials  should  l>e 
responsible  for  the  services  they  render  to 
the  state.  A  public  poet  Is  not  a  privilege,  it 
is  a  service.  Therefore,  paternalism,  ar- 
rogance and  irresponsibility  are  unaccepta- 
ble. Legislation  on  this  administrative  prob- 
lem is  urgent  and  is  an  essential  instrument 
for  the  functioning  of  a  legal  state. 

The  state  must  be  under  democratic  con- 
trol. I  believe  we  have  new  opportunities.  As 
president,  I  wUl  always  be  happy  when  the 
branch  Institutionalizes  the  means  of  con- 
trol fundamental  to  the  balance  of  power. 

The  Venezuelan  state  cannot  sponsor  any 
particular  interests  of  sectors  or  influential 
groups.  Neither  can  it  stand  by  with  indif- 
ference while  a  few  get  rich  on  the  wealth 
of  the  people.  I  want  to  be  president  of  all 
Venezuelans!  (applause] 

Antimonopoly  laws  and  laws  to  protect 
the  consumer  should  be  rapidly  approved  by 
the  legislative  branch.  We  will  submit  bills 
and  we  hoi>e  that  they  will  be  discussed 
calmly  and  that  their  objectives  will  be 
understood  fully.  For  the  past  13  years  our 
legal  and  political  system  has  been  regulated 
by  the  1961  Constitution.  This  shows  the  sta- 
bility of  our  political  regime.  It  had  been  cus- 
tomary to  have  constant,  capricious  changes 
of  constitutions.  Only  the  one  from  1830  has 
managed  to  (words  indistinct)  the  spirit  of 
the  last  constitution  was  to  have  a  stability 
so  that  this  nation,  which  has  had  so  many 
constitutions,  would  not  succxunb  to  the 
temptation  of  making  amendments  or  revi- 
sions simply  for  transitory  or  circumstantial 
reasons. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  to  present  some 
Ideas  in  connection  with  this  important  mat- 
ter. In  a  special  message  to  Congress  I  will 
suggest  amendments  to  the  constitution, 
since  It  is  Congress'  and  the  legislative  as- 
semblies' exclusive  privilege  to  take  the  ini- 
tiative on  this  matter.  We  have  discovered 
through  experience  and  the  force  of  politi- 
cal activities  that  all  provisions  of  the  1961 
Constitution  are  not  adaptable  to  Vene- 
zuelan realities  and  needs  today.  Our  polit- 
ical changes  have  been  continuous,  and  I 
do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  we  have  ac- 
cumulated valuable  experiences.  I  am  not 
overlooking  the  fact  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  or  revision  requires  a  significant 
national  consensus  so  that  the  provisions 
adopted  are  not  considered  accidental  or 
transitory,  but  rather  the  result  of  urgent 
demands. 

I  want  to  ask  the  political  parties  and  the 
various  ideological  sectors  and  groups  to 
think  about  this.  The  state's  structural  re- 
form is  part  of  a  modernization  policy  which 
affects  the  entire  political,  economic  and  so- 
cial system.  I  want  the  peDple  to  think  about 
this.  I  am  inviting  all  sectors  to  give  their 


opinion  so  that  we  can  make  a  clear,  quick 
and  effective  decision. 

I  want  to  insist  on  the  everyday  effort  to 
get  the  most  out  of  public  administration. 
State  inefficiency  is  a  discredit  to  democratic 
systems,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
a  regime  of  freedom  Is  incompatible  with  the 
most  demanding  targets  such  as  the  admin- 
istration's social  deficiencies.  As  promised.  I 
plan  to  make  an  evaluation  of  all  state  Insti- 
tutions, a  national  audit  of  the  autonomous 
institutions  and  state's  enterprises.  We  must 
make  a  clear  and  objective  report  on  the  state 
of  public  assets  as  handed  over  to  us.  so  that 
when  we  end  our  mandate  we  can  report  on 
the  real  accomplishments  of  our  administra- 
tion, [applause) 

I  will  also  conduct  a  serious,  all-encom- 
passing and  complete  administrative  reform 
regarding  structural,  functional,  selective, 
personnel  wage  and  management  control.  I 
win  appoint  a  committee  composed  of  capa- 
ble persons,  most  of  whom  are  not  part  of 
this  administration,  but  with  proven  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  in  public  and  private 
areas,  to  carry  out  this  urgent  requirement. 

An  analysis  of  what  is  causing  administra- 
tive inefficiency  and  of  modern  solutions  to 
overcome  it  can  hardly  be  carried  out  suc- 
cessfully by  persons  who  have  full-time  Jobs 
with  the  administration.  This  requires  con- 
stant external  pressure  to  overcome  the  nat- 
i-.ral  inertia  In  every  bureaucratic  body.  The 
national  Congress  should  actively  participate 
In  the  study.  It  Is  the  legislative  branch  that 
will  have  to  approve  the  necessary  changes 
in  the  law  and  other  needed  areas  for  a  re- 
formed administration.  I  personally  will  ask 
the  committee  to  exchange  views  regularly 
with  the  respective  congressional  committers 
so  that  the  bills  submitted  to  Congress  are 
the  efforts  of  a  sincere  party. ersh in. 

Public  services  are  precarious  In  Venezuela. 
This  Is  proof  of  a  nation  run  inefficiently. 
One  service  which  is  in  a  deplorable  state 
Is  mandatory  social  security,  the  structure 
and  operation  of  which  will  be  subjected  to 
a   profound   revision. 

A  list  of  administrative  drficiencies  in 
Venezuela  would  be  unending.  I  want  only 
to  make  general  reference  to  a  subject  that 
affects  most  citizens:  a  citizen  is  a  con- 
sumer of  services.  A  democratic  country 
should  have  all  Its  services  up  to  date,  ef- 
fective and  efficient.  jADpl-^use 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to 
health.  I  regret  to  say  that  In  the  health 
field,  the  level  generally  used  to  appraise 
the  state  of  public  health;  are  stagnant  and. 
hi  some  respects,  there  has  l>een  a  definite 
decline.  This  situation  comcides  with  the 
deterioration,  which  already  has  become  a 
public  complant,  in  the  institutions  that 
run  these  services.  For  these  reasons,  spe- 
cial emphasis  will  be  given  to  developing 
needed  human  resources.  Great  attention 
will  be  given  to  tralnmg  personnel  locally 
and  abroad.  Incentives  will  be  established  to 
encourage  them  to  give  them  all.  Measures 
will  be  taken  to  promote  that  spirit  which 
tised  to  characterize  health  workers.  Legal 
foundations  will  be  established  to  effect 
changes  In  the  administrative  organization 
and  make  them  more  functional  In  areas 
of  sanitary  control  as  required  by  the  pres- 
ent state  of  health  in  Venezuela.  They  will 
be  directed  to  create  a  national  health  serv- 
ice. Right  now  there  Is  only  agreement  about 
its  need  and  about  what  it  should  be  called, 
but  its  establishment  cannot  be  hastened. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  country  Is 
facing  serious  difficulties  in  mental  health. 
The  frequent  riots  over  trivia,  the  large 
number  of  brawls  and  homicides,  the  alarm- 
ing numl)er  of  traffic  accidents  without  ap- 
parent reason — all  are  a  clear  demonstra- 
tion of  the  aggressiveness  or  Irresponsibility 
Of  certain  sectors  of  our  population. 

In  welfare  we  have  an  expensive,  awkward 
situation  created  by  the  proliferation  of 
medical  services  and  of  organized  employees 
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by  the  vaiiovu  ministries,  autonomc^  In- 
stttutloQS  ana  state  enterprises.  I  e^lmate 
that  we  are  Investing  over  300  million 
bolivars  a  year  in  these  services  aia  yet 
they  render  Incomplete,  often  de^clent 
service.  We  wlU  proceed  to  unify  thlim  so 
as  to  provide  full  ambulatory  and  hospital 
medical  care  not  Just  for  public  employees, 
but  for  their  families  as  well.  i 

The  deterioration  of  facilities  and  of 
medical  equipment  is  alarming  and  ti^is  al- 
ready created  a  critical  situation  %rhlch 
must  be  solved  soon.  It  will  be  up  fo  the 
health  sector  to  take  the  lead  (n  a  di^cisive 
program  of  family  planning  which  ^ould 
take  Into  consideration  those  socioci^tural 
factors  causing  the  problem.  The  prfigram 
must  be  based  on  educational  activi^s  to 
orient  families.  * 

The  Health  and  Social  Assistance  Mlshstry, 
traditionally  directed  by  doctors,  desp6e  Its 
great  experience  has  neglected  its  reaponsl- 
biilty  for  the  second  half  of  Its  title,  that 
is,  social  assistance.  Needed  program^  such 
as  welfare,  development  and  social  assistance 
have  been  neglected.  For  this  reason  wi  will 
proceed  as  soon  as  possible  to  carrf  out 
studies  to  evaluate  how  to  improve  fthose 
sectors  and  perhaps  unify  them  with  social 
security  in  one  organization. 

The  mother  and  her  child  will  come  under 
the  state's  protection  and  attention.  R^pon- 
slble  fatherhood,  defense  of  the  riglits  of 
women  workers,  pediatric  services  and  free 
milk  for  babies  among  the  immense  legion  of 
castoffs  are  other  measures  and  urgent  i^uties 
the  national  constitution  demands  ojt  the 
state.  1 

We  have  reached  a  satisfactory  level  fti  po- 
litical democracy.  It  Is  time  to  organize  the 
system  of  participation.  Participation  is  not 
improved  simply  because  the  citizen  votes  for 
his  leaders.  To  participate  In  the  political 
destiny  of  the  state  and  of  society  Is  a 
broader,  more  dynamic  process.  There  must 
be  permanent  communication  between  the 
citizen  and  the  state.  Through  the  institu- 
tion of  local  and  municipal  action  and  also 
regional  organizations  a  profound  message 
should  be  carried  to  the  government  as  the 
result  of  a  confluence  and  continuous  ad- 
justment of  Ideas,  feelings,  thoughts  and 
interests. 

My  government  will  know  how  to  listen. 
I  wUl  make  every  effort  to  listen  to  the  an- 
guished voices  of  those  who.  having  bidden 
In  their  hovels  with  anxiety  and  distrust, 
through  my  election  campaign  have  regained 
the  confidence  that  they  will  be  listened  to 
in  the  street  and  in  the  village,  (applause) 

The  battle  against  poverty  will  be  one  of 
my  administration's  main  concerns.  Poverty 
is  incompatible  with  democracy  growing  and 
taking  root.  Development  is  not  merely  the 
accumulation  of  Impersonal  statistics  on 
economic  graphs.  Wealth  must  be  social 
wealth  or  it  will  never  be  productive. 

In  our  cities,  as  in  other  nations  of  Latin 
America  and  of  the  so-called  Third  World, 
urbanization  has  been  characterized  by 
Ita  reasonableness.  Unemployment — largely 
eliminated  by  the  farming  crisis — has  had 
an  influence  In  the  formation  of  a  mass  of 
difficulties  and  barriers  to  the  creation  of  an 
acceptable  degree  of  well-being  and  happi- 
ness. The  poverty-flghting  programs  run  the 
risk  of  being  reduced  to  mere  rhetoric  un- 
less the  Instruments  of  action  are  Imple- 
mented. The  policy  of  full  employment,  the 
revamping  of  agriculture,  the  programs  of 
small  and  medium  Industry,  of  reforesta- 
tion and  of  training  of  human  resoxirces 
will  be  essential  mechanisms  in  the  crusade 
against  poverty. 

Greater  political  participation  goes  hand- 
in-hand  with  greater  participation  in  enjoy- 
ing the  beneflte  of  society.  When  I  was  de- 
clared president-elect.  I  also  announced  the 
Interest  my  government  will  have  In  co- 
operating with  other  Latin  American  coun- 
tries  In  continental  plans  against  poverty. 
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The  shaping  of  men  calls  for  an  overall  re- 
vision of  the  educational  system.  Wo  mu6t 
educate  In  order  to  produce,  to  grow  and  to 
live  harmoniously  In  equilibrium  with  life 
and  with  nature.  The  educational  system 
must  be  linked  more  directly  to  production 
plans  so  that  we  may  have  the  human  ma- 
terial necessary  for  modem  farming,  for  effi- 
cient industry,  and  for  rendering  services.  I 
emphasized  my  concern  over  these  things. 
In  my  travels  through  the  nation,  esi>ecially 
during  my  last  tour  as  president-elect,  I  be- 
came aware  of  the  enormous  deficiencies  of 
the  educational  system,  which  is  not  only 
related  to  the  demands  on  the  economic  and 
social  systems,  but  also  to  the  dynamic  pop- 
ulation growth. 

I  am  in  a  position  to  declare  that  an  agree- 
ment with  the  educational  sector  and  with 
the  youth  in  order  to  plan  the  future  des- 
tiny of  human  resources  will  be  a  vital  and 
sacred  commitment  for  my  government.  I 
have  iaith  in  Venezuelan  youth;  I  know  it 
well.  I  will  be  proud  to  fulflU  its  ambitions. 
We  will  make  it  more  understanding,  uniting 
it  with  the  society  of  which  it  is  a  part,  put- 
ting adequate  education  within  its  reach  so 
that  it  will  not  feel  deceived  and  wUl 
heighten  its  awareness  of  a  certain  and  sure 
destiny.  Therefore,  we  will  create  the  youth 
ministry  according  to  the  bill  we  will"  soon 
■submit  to  Congress,  (applause] 

My  willingness  to  understand  the  nation 
as  a  whole  and  as  a  coordination  point  of  a 
variety  of  productive  activities  leads  me  to 
the  special  consideration  of  science,  cul- 
ture, art  and  technology. 

I  understand  that  intelligence  Is  the  basic 
Infrastructure  of  development  and  that  na- 
tional culture  Is  the  basic  Infrastructure  of 
nationalism.  The  intellectual,  the  artist,  the 
scientist,  the  professional  and  the  techni- 
cian must  feel  protected,  respected,  heard 
and  considered  by  the  national  community. 
My  government  oiTers  the  Intellectual,  scien- 
tific or  artistic  creator  the  deepest  respect — 
regardless  of  his  political  position,  his  man- 
ner of  thought  or  feeling — because  in  a  plu- 
ralist and  democratic  society,  dissldence  Is 
also  a  part  of  the  nation's  collective  destiny. 
I  applause  ( 

Democratic  planning  is  fundamental,  not 
only  In  the  development  but  in  the  very 
functioning  of  a  pIuralLst  community.  The 
government  should  try  to  develop  as  many 
areas  of  agreement  and  understanding  as 
possible.  Plannnig  is  an  instrument  of  plural- 
ist agreement  and  that  Is  why  the  National 
Planning  CouncU  will  be  a  specific  factor  In 
reaching  that  goal. 

The  nation's  plan  will  be  an  essential 
document  for  the  state  and  for  society.  It  Is 
necessary  to  recall  that  not  aU  the  tasks 
the  nation  has  ahead  wUl  be  the  work  of 
the  government.  Private  Uidustry  wUl  have 
my  confidence  and  support  for  Its  plans  and 
activities.  But  by  the  same  token.  I  ask  for 
Its  cooperation  with  the  goaU  of  the  govern- 
ment so  that  its  contribution  will  be  In- 
creasingly dynamic,  effective  and  without  col- 
lusion or  confusion  with  regard  to  the  areas 
of  action  of  the  public  private  sectors. 

Democratic  planning  wUl  lead  us  to  a 
policy  on  public  expenditures  based  on  aus- 
terity and  rationality.  Venezuela  cannot  be- 
come engaged  In  uncontrolled  consumption 
and  the  squandering  of  energy  or  resources. 
Democratic  planning  must  also  fix  public  ex- 
penditures within  limits  so  that  Investment 
will  grow  beyond  occasional  or  temporary 
levels. 

Democratic  regimes  are  Identified  with  a 
state  of  legality,  and  the  latter  always  has  at 
hand  the  possibilities  of  renewal,  of  change 
and  of  adjusting  to  new  realities  Democratic 
renewal  is  a  building  process  without  end,  oe- 
cause  It  is  the  result  of  improvement,  of  days 
and  of  years.  Many  Uistitutions  are  about  to 
be  modified  and  require  Immediate  changes. 
Numerous  bills  are  pending,  waiting  to  be 
drafted  or  awaiting  debate  or  approval.  The 


constitutional  system  cannot  be  developed 
unless  there  are  laws  and  regulations  to  com- 
plement it. 

The  legislative  chambers  which  are  be- 
ginning their  activities  must  tackle  essential 
tasks  and  responsibilities.  I  offer  my  most 
complete  cooperation  in  this  regard,  (ap- 
plause) 

The  cooperation  among  government 
branches  and  the  interaction  of  their  func- 
tions is  not  only  a  modern  principle  of  con- 
stitutional science,  but  an  unavoidable  nec- 
essity. Just  as  a  legislative  effort  Is  neces- 
sary, it  will  also  be  necessary  to  provide  the 
Judicial  branch  and  aU  activities  flowing 
from  the  administration  of  Justice  with  re- 
sources and  regulations  to  protect  Its  action. 
We  will  provide  the  Judicial  branch  with  ap- 
propriate quarters  which  befit  the  state 
magistracy  and  with  salaries  commensurate 
with  their  mission  and  position.  The  system 
of  selection  of  Judges  must  be  revised.  Jus- 
tice is  not  only  a  principle  of  state  and  a  goal 
of  society,  but  a  service  demanded  by  the 
citizenry.  Its  efficiency  and  proper  function- 
ing are  Indispensable  for  the  atmosphere  of 
trust  In  which  our  social  and  political  life 
must  unfold.  We  will  relentlessly  fight 
wrongdoing  and  crime.  We  will  guarantee 
the  security  of  individuals  and  property 
rights,  [applause  I 

It  is  Important  not  to  confuse  the  repres- 
sion of  crime  with  actions  against  dissenting 
social  behavior.  I  reqxiest  the  cooperation  of 
political  parties,  of  economic  and  labor  or- 
ganizations, social  and  cultural  Institutions, 
youth,  student  and  feminine  sectors — in  a 
nutshell,  of  all  Venezuelan  society — so  that 
government  action  In  this  field  will  be  as  ef- 
fective as  possible.  Specific  plans  will  be  de- 
veloped Immediately  as  part  of  a  systematic, 
permanent,  continuous  and  forceful  cam- 
paign against  crime  and  criminals.  Democ- 
racy and  development  must  be  backed  by  a 
policy  of  security  for  citizens,  which  Is  an 
obligation  of  the  state  and  a  principle  con- 
secrated in  constitutional,  democratic  order. 

My  government  wUl  pay  attention  to  all 
public  and  private  Institutions.  I  wUl  con- 
cern myself  with  strengthening  ties  and  re- 
lations with  them.  The  Catholic  Church,  as 
well  as  other  religious  organizations,  will  re- 
ceive my  consideration  and  respect.  Freedom 
of  religion  is  a  historical  fact  and  a  consti- 
tutional principle  which  stems  from  freedom 
of  conscience. 

The  development  of  trade  unionism  is  a 
solid  conquest  of  Venezuelan  democracry. 
The  strength  of  labor  unions  enhances  social 
and  political  stabUlty  and  is  a  balancing  ele- 
ment within  the  regime  of  pluralist  democ- 
racy. We  must  strengthen  unions  by  pro- 
viding them  with  adequate  legislation  to  de- 
fend their  Interests  as  well  as  by  revamping 
the  official  institutions  which  supervise  col- 
lective contracts  and  insure  compliance  with 
constitutional  provisions  to  promote  workers 
rights. 

The  Venezuelan  people  will  help  out— 
during  my  S-year  mandate — In  this  extra- 
ordinary commitment  with  history.  We  will 
gather  in  our  hands  all  the  necessary  Instru- 
ments to  decide  our  future.  This  will  de- 
pend on  our  determination.  It  will  be  the 
grandeiu:  destiny  has  In  store  for  us.  The 
coming  generation  wUl  make  xis  accountable 
for  today's  actions.  If  we  succeed,  we  will 
have  a  place  of  honor  In  history. 

The  task  ahead  Is  not  only  to  effect  an 
earlier  reversion  of  oU  concessions,  which  we 
will  carry  out  as  an  Inevitable  responsibility 
which  cannot  be  deferred,  but  we  must  also 
learn  how  to  manage  oiu-  science.  Industry 
and  agriculture  to  Incorporate  the  country 
Into  a  fnodern  economy  to  allow  us  to  Insure 
democratic  development  and  to  achieve  real 
liberation  from  dependence  and  servitude. 
We  must  become  mature  society  in  order  to 
face  this  challenge.  I  believe  we  Venezuelans 
are  prepared  to  Implement  the  promise  of 
uniting  around  the.se  great  objectives  which 
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Involve  no  ideology.  Let  tis  not  look  at  partial 
realities,  or  ameliorate  or  diminish  risks  or 
sacrifices.  I  wUl  endeavor  to  make  the  coun- 
try face  Its  realities.  In  our  era,  the  state, 
the  goveriunent,  administration  and  develop- 
ment are  the  result  of  Impersonal  ratlonall- 
uktlon  and  scientific  and  strict  planning  of 
strategies.  When  I  express  my  confidence  In 
the  possibility  of  achieving  our  hopes.  I 
have  iu  mind  the  fact  that  our  task  is  not 
that  of  creating  a  magic  idea  of  power.  I  am 
trying  to  offer  a  good  administration  based 
on  the  collective  will  and  not  an  unattain- 
able miracle  or  the  actions  of  a  single  man. 
a  single  party,  or  of  the  government  alone. 

It  is  imperative  to  eliminate  the  old  metro- 
politan concept  of  the  country  as  well  as 
the  remnants  of  paternalism,  which  have  ac- 
cumulated through  a  process  Influenced  by 
thinking  habits  and  patterns  of  behavior  of 
the  old,  rural  covmtry.  The  patriarchal  state 
is  incompatible  with  the  objectives  of 
modernization  and  social  Justice  which  we 
are  proposing  to  the  country. 

We  have  plentiful  material  resources,  but 
we  are  in  a  backward  state  because  of  our 
human  deficiencies.  This  Is  the  crisis  we 
must  face. 

We  see  around  us  millions  of  men  plagued 
by  poverty  and  ignorance  who  seek  to  better 
themselves,  yet  they  lay  in  waste.  We  also  see 
those  tasks  which  these  lives  and  hands  de- 
mand that  we  successfully  complete. 

Fiscal  wealth  does  not  make  Venezuela 
richer  or  more  balanced.  It  alone  will  not 
solve  the  country's  problems.  We  will  face 
difficulties,  recognizing  them  and  pointing 
them  out,  as  I  am  doing  now  before  my  fel- 
low citizens.  Confronting  and  overcoming 
them  with  decisiveness  and  energy  is  a  com- 
mitment I  undertake  before  my  fellow  cltl- 
eens.  Hud  years  lie  ahead  of  us.  The  country 
taces  a  crisis  in  education  and  Justice.  We 
must  look  within  ourselves  In  order  to  solve 
them.  Let  each  one  search  his  conscience. 
Fiscal  wealth,  If  we  follow  the  current  devel- 
opment plan,  will  remain  important  [words 
Indistinct). 

The  abundant  government  resources  have 
been  an  illusion  and  have  helped  to  deceive 
vs  regarding  the  reality  of  Venezuelan  soci- 
ety. This  is  why  I  repeat:  My  government 
will  administer  this  abundance  as  if  a  short- 
age existed,  that  Is,  efficiently,  equitably  and 
With  Just  distribution. 

The  optimism  with  which  Venzuelans  view 
my  inauguration  is  a  force  and  an  instru- 
ment to  promote  the  task  we  have  outlined. 
It  is  a  moral  asset  that  I  will  not  waste,  but 
we  must  all  understand  that  our  problems 
can  be  solved  only  with  wotic.  with  constant 
dedication  and  with  dally  efforts.  We  will 
conclude  what  has  been  left  unfinished  and 
Will  keep  and  maintain  what  has  been 
achieved.  We  will  not  reject  any  positive 
achievements  and  unhesitatingly  advance 
toward  the  future. 

I  am  not  promising  an  easy  or  unhampered 
administration.  We  shall  find  many  problems 
that  are  difficult  to  solve.  We  will  have  to 
make  sacrifices.  In  order  to  be  equal  to  our 
task,  I  need  the  cooperation  of  our  pec^le  to 
fulfill  the  commitment  of  energetic  democ- 
racy, which  is  today  a  mandate  for  my  gov- 
ernment. 

The  easily  obtained  wealth  and  the  psy- 
chology of  an  oil-producing  country  is  a 
temptation  for  preferring  material  goods  to 
dignity  and  man  spiritual  well-being.  The 
temptation  of  wealth  might  Increasingly  pro- 
mote administrative  corruption  or  bring  to 
the  core  of  government  vice  in  its  different 
phases,  some  of  which  are  not  provided  for  in 
ciurent  law. 

I  believe  that  the  government,  the  political 
parties  and  society  as  a  whole  have  the  fun- 
damental responslbUlty  to  uplift  national 
ethics.  Let  the  conquest  of  Illegal  wealth — 
through  Influence  peddling  and  other  forms 
of  aggression  against  state  ethics — not  be  a 
certificate  of  glory,  triumph  or  personal 
achievement.  This  is,  of  course,  a  government 


responsibility  which  I  assume:  adequate  leg- 
islation [applause)  adequate  legislattire,  and 
control  and  vigilance  so  that  the  admlnlstra- 
tion  can  achieve  a  high  degree  of  efficiency 
and  honesty.  Nevertheless,  corruption  is  not 
a  closed  circle  which  affects  only  the  gov- 
ernment. The  growth  of  a  society  is  also  as- 
sociated with  the  expansion  of  its  morality 
and  bonds  of  solidarity. 

There  is  also  a  development  ethic.  Public 
and  private  institutions  and  the  private  sec- 
tor of  the  economy  are  also  directly  responsi- 
ble for  the  creation  of  a  collective  morality. 
Corruption  in  government  is  not  necessarily 
an  Isolated  case;  it  often  feeds  on  negative 
values  in  society.  A  continuous,  solid  and  de- 
cisive effort  will  have  to  be  made  to  achieve — 
together  with  economic  development  and 
political  and  social  progress — an  increasing- 
ly high  level  of  morality  and  high  spiritual 
decorum.  A  nation's  moral  diginity  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  its  destiny. 

Citizens  senators,  citizen  deputies,  in  my 
first  message  to  the  nation,  I  sincerely  wish 
to  send  to  the  friendly  nations,  through  the 
chiefs  of  missions  accredited  to  the  inaugura- 
tion and  present  here,  as  well  as  to  their 
countrymen  who  reside  in  Venezuela,  soli- 
darity and  cordial  greetings,  and  the  assur- 
ance that  my  government  will  try  its  best  to 
develop  the  broadest  International  coopera- 
tion. I  want  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  even 
those  not  represented  here,  to  know  that  our 
doors  are  open  to  communication  and  under- 
standing. We  do  not  want  any  nation  to  live 
in  isolation. 

If  Venezuela  cannot  be  a  friend  to  all 
countries,  at  least  it  does  not  want  to  have 
enemies.  That  will  be  the  irrevocable  position 
of  my  government's  International  policy, 
(applause) 

I  express  the  most  sincere  national  feelings 
when  I  say  this  great  Venezuelan  nation 
wants  peace  among  men  and  nations.  Vene- 
zuela has  never  waged  war  out  of  hatred  or 
ambition.  Its  sword  has  been  unsheathed 
only  for  America's  freedom. 

The  unresolved  border  disputes  with  otir 
neighbors  and  the  problem  of  maritime  sov- 
ereignty will  receive  from  my  government 
only  a  friendly  and  direct  dialog  until  a 
formula  is  found  that  will  allow  a  satisfac- 
tory forthright  solution.  I  will  dedicate  my 
energy,  patriotism  and  devotion  to  the  at- 
tainment of  this  goal. 

We  are  commited  to  Latin  America.  Today 
its  offer  for  a  dialog  with  the  United  States 
has  received  optimistic  attention.  A  few  days 
before  the  Mexico  meeting  the  United  States 
showed  signs  of  a  new  Latin  American  policy 
favorable  to  prospects  opened  with  regard  to 
the  Panama  Canal,  which  is  a  problem  not 
of  a  single  country  but  of  all  free  nations  of 
the  world.  It  would  be  a  great  tribute  to  the 
leaders  of  Latin  American  independence  if 
this  expected  revendication  were  to  take 
place  on  7  December,  when  the  Panamanian 
Congress  celebrates  Its  160th  anniversary. 

Latin  America  Is  our  fatherhood,  and  our 
oil  too  must  contribute  to  the  drafting  of  a 
Latin  American  international  policy,  to  the 
economy  of  the  sister  nations  and  to  our 
common  efforts  for  the  progress  and  welfare 
of  our  peoples.  Prom  our  excess  oil  resources 
we  will  create  in  the  Inter -American  Devel- 
opment Bank  (IDP)  a  trust  fund  without 
hximiliating  vetoes,  the  only  condition  being 
that  the  loan  will  be  used  to  promote  those 
economic  activities  that  cannot  find  institu- 
tional financing  today,  because  they  fall 
within  the  spheres  of  interest  of  the  multi- 
national companies,  which  use  their  Influ- 
ence to  paralyze  the  lines  of  credit  to  Latin 
America,  [applause) 

We  will  consult  with  the  countries  of  the 
region  regarding  a  conference  on  raw  mate- 
rials— without  concern  for  criteria  and  poli- 
cies— and  with  the  developing  countries  of 
other  continents,  especially  with  the  OPEC 
countries.  It  will  be  a  great  world  debate  and 
it  wUl  be  linked  with  the  great  Latin  Ameri- 


can movements  that  have  been  crushed  by 
the  economic  totalitarianism  of  the  devel- 
oped nations. 

I  warmly  greet  the  new  sister  nations:  the 
new  Caribbean  nations  with  which  we  are 
united  geographically  and  historically.  Today 
we  have  the  obligation  of  good  neighbors  to 
contribute  to  their  strengthening  as  free 
countries,  to  the  development  of  their  econo- 
mies and  the  welfare  of  their  peoples  and  to 
mutual  commercial  exchanges  through 
treaties  and  agreements  we  may  sign  for  our 
common  progress. 

Citizen  senators,  citizen  deputies,  let  xis 
create  a  great  and  feasible  Venezuela.  To 
achieve  this  we  must  reorganize  Institutions, 
modify  plans,  reorient  anachronistic  thought 
and  behavior  patterns,  and  be  willing  to  de- 
velop the  country  and  Its  rejuvenating  forces. 
The  Venezuelan  nature  has  been  abused  for 
many  years  and  we  must  adopt  a  diffcvni 
stand  toward  abuse.  We  must  give  priority  to 
the  struggle  against  air  pollution,  conserva- 
tion policies  for  oceans,  rivers,  lakes,  the  en- 
vironment, the  savannahs,  the  forest,  the 
river  basins  and  the  watersheds.  Througroiit 
most  of  our  history  we  have  forgotten  that 
our  country  is  located  near  the  sea  and  that 
that  proximity  produces  an  ecological  rela- 
tionship. 

Air,  land  and  man  exist  in  a  systematic  re- 
lationship and  we  canot  adopt  a  policy  for 
man  without  simultaneously  adopting  a 
strategy  toward  nature.  I  have  Just  said  that 
Venezuela  is  near  the  sea,  but  we  have  lived 
with  our  backs  to  the  sea,  wasting  its  numer- 
ous resources  and  the  world  trade  routes  that 
its  countless  paths  open  to  our  national  flag. 

We  will  develop  a  bold  maritime  policy 
Pishing  will  become  a  source  of  wealth  for 
the  coastal  regions,  for  the  poor  and  ex- 
ploited fishermen,  and  will  be  a  cheap  source 
of  protein  for  the  Venezuelan  people.  Ship- 
yards located  in  the  center,  eastern  and 
western  parts  of  the  country  will  build  our 
own  fleet.  The  study  of  our  resources,  their 
evaluation  and  their  equilibrium  demand 
new  methods.  We  have  a  limited  time  for  all 
the  tasks  and  commitments  that  the  pres- 
ent generations  have  ahead.  This  means  that 
action  is  needed;  the  work  must  be  done  now 
without  delay. 

I  have  offered  a  broad-minded  government 
that  will  seek  consensus.  I  will  use  everyone 
who  might  be  useful,  and  there  will  be  no 
old  quarrels  separating  me  from  the  rest  of 
the  Venezuelan  people,  (appiaiise)  I  urge  us 
to  work  for  the  future  and  not  to  live  in  the. 
past.  And  I  say  to  the  women  and  the  young 
men  of  Venezuela  that,  as  president  of  the 
republic,  I  will  favor  dialogs  between  the 
generations,  and  that  I  will  not  close  my 
mind  to  what  they  want  to  say,  but  will  re- 
ceive their  contribution  to  the  integral 
Venezuelan  effort.  I  shall  continue  the  pro- 
gram of  the  outgoing  government  which 
today  with  clean  hands  Is  tiu-ned  over  to  us 
by  that  illustrious  Venezuelan  Rafael 
Caldera.   (applause) 

No  egotism  or  narrowmindedness  will  pre- 
vent the  continuation  of  all  that  can  be 
\iseful  and  necessary.  All  Venezuelans,  re- 
gardless of  their  way  of  thinking  or  feeling, 
will  have  the  consideration  and  respect  of 
the  government. 

I  feel  that  our  Venezuelan  woman  will  be 
present  In  this  endeavor;  I  shall  Incorporate 
her  into  the  great  national  effort.  We  shall 
soon  appoint  a  women's  commission  to  ad- 
vise the  presidency  and  to  insure  equal 
opportunities  for  women  In  national  life.  I 
hope  to  be  the  chief  of  state  of  a  country 
whose  citizens  are  proud  of  their  political 
system  and  of  their  socioeconomic  well- 
be  hig. 

I  call  for  vigorous  yet  happy,  hopeful  ac- 
tivity that  will  affirm  Venezuelan's  destiny  I 

Citizen  senators,  citizen  deputies,  Vene- 
zuelan men  and  women,  I  have  sworn  before 
God  and  my  countrymen  the  oath  to  fulfill 
my  duties  as  chief  of  state.  I  want  to  add 
to  this  sacred  promise  that  I  shall  dedicate 
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my  life  to  the  purposes  of  this  oatb.  A  great 
Venezeula  is  a  feasible  reality  It  awaits  us 
and  we  are  going  to  attain  it!  Let's  get  to 
work!  (applause] 

New  Cabtnet  Takes  Oath  ok  Office 
12  March  ^ 

Caracas,  12  Mar — The  ministers 'who  will 
form  part  of  new  Venezuelan  'President 
Carlos  Andres  Perez'  cabinet  will  take  the 
oath  of  office  at  1330  (1730  GMT)^ today  In 
a  ceremony  at  the  Mlraflores  Palacef.  The  list 
of  confirmed  members  is  as  follows: 

Interior,  Luis  Pliierua  Ordaz. 

Foreign  Affairs.  Efrain  Schacht  Arlste- 
guieta. 

Finance.  Hector  Hurtado. 

National  Defense,  Gen  Humero  Le^l  Torres. 

Public  Works,  Arnoldo  Oabaldon,  |r. 

Information.  Simon  Alberto  ConsiSvi. 

Development.  CarmeloLauria.       ^ 

Education.  Luis  Manviel  Penalver. ;; 

Health  &  social  assistance.  Bias  Briini  Celll. 

Agriculture  and  Uvestock.  Frollag  Alvarez 
Yepez.  i 

Labor,  Antonio  Lelde'iz.  £ 

CoQununications.  Armardo  iSauchez 
Bueno.  d 

Justice.  Otto  Marir.  Gomez  i 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President  when 
Theodore  Kolokotronis,  PetromFfcs  Mav- 
romichalis,  and  other  Greek  patriots 
captured  the  town  of  Kalames  ai^d  began 
the  Greek  revolution  133  years lago.  on 
March  25.  1821,  they  won  the  mftids  and 
hearts  of  leading  Americans  of  th^t  time. 

The  greatest  American  statesmen  of 
the  day — ^Thomas  Jefferson,  Janrcs  Mon- 
roe. John  Qulncy  Adams,  and'  Daniel 
Webster — spoke  on  behalf  of  Oi-eek  in- 
dependence and  used  their  considerable 
influence  to  enlist  the  support  of  the 
European  powers  for  the  Greek  cause.  In 
an  effort  unprecedented  at  that  time. 
U.S.  citizens  provided  the  Greek  patriots 
with  nearly  $100,000  for  military  and 
himianitarian  supplies.  Finally,  many 
Americans  gave  their  lives  for  tl^  cause 
of  liberty  and  justice. 

Let  us  remember  that  day  in  1821, 
when  a  group  of  proud  and  courageous 
Greeks  began  the  struggle  to  restore  to 
Athens  the  type  of  democratic  govern- 
ment which  their  predecessors  had  intro- 
duced to  the  world  more  than  2.000 
years  ago.  We  in  the  United,  States, 
whose  forefathers  fought  for  ^similar 
cause  nearly  200  years  ago,  should  once 
again  express  our  support  for  the  ideals 
which  have  long  motivated  both^  Greeks 
and  Americans,  and  extend  o^r  con- 
gratiilations  to  the  distinguislied  and 
patriotic  Creek  community  of  the  United 
States  on  the  anniversary  of  Greek  in- 
dependence, i 


S.  821.  THE  JUVENILE  JUSTICE  AND 
DELINQUENCY  PREVENTION  ACT 
OP  1974— SUMMARY  f 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  Piesident.  the juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
is  the  product  of  a  3-year,  bipartisan  ef- 
fort to  improve  the  quality  of  auvenile 
justice  in  the  United  States  and:  to  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  expande<f  Federal 
approach  to  the  problems  of  -juvenile 
delinquency. 

I  was  joined  by  my  distingui^ed  col- 
league from  Kentucl^r.  Senator  Marlow 
W.  Cook,  the  ranking  minority  inember 


of  the  subcommittee  in  introducing  S.  821 
on  February  8,  1973.  S.  821,  as  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee To  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency 
is  substantially  similar  to  the  bill  we  in- 
troduced. We  are  gratified  by  the  cospon- 
sorship  of  this  bill  by  23  distinguished 
colleagues;  Senators  Abourezk,  Bible. 
Brock,  Burdick,  Case,  Church,  Cran- 
ston, Gravel,  Hart.  Humphrey,  Inouve. 
Kennedy,  Mathias,  McGee,  McGovern. 
Mondale,  Montoya.  Moss.  Pastore.  Ran- 
dolph, RiBicoFF.  TuNNEY,  and  Williams. 

The  subcommittee  held  10  days  of 
hearings  and  heard  80  witnesses  on  S.  821 
and  S.  3148.  a  similar  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced in  the  92d  Congress.  These  hear- 
ings demonstrated  the  need  for  a  com- 
prehensive overhaul  of  Federal  juvenile 
delinquency  programs  combined  with  as- 
sistance to  States  and  local  governments, 
and  private  agencies  to  prevent  delin- 
quency and  to  provide  community-based 
alternatives  to  juvenile  detention  and 
correctional  facilities.  Tlie  bill  has  been 
endoi-sed  by  the  National  Council  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency,  the  National 
Council  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges,  the 
American  Parents  Committee,  the  Boys 
Clubs  of  America,  the  Girls  Clubs  of 
America,  the  American  Federation  of 
State.  County  and  Municipal  Employees, 
tlie  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  the  Naticmal  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Legion,  the  Na- 
tional Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  the  National  Association  of 
State  Juvenile  Delinquency  Program  Ad- 
ministrators, the  National  Association  of 
Social  Workers,  tlie  Family  Service  As- 
sociation of  America,  the  National  Gov- 
ernors Conference,  the  National  League 
of  Cities  and  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors, 
and  many  other  concerned  organizations. 

The  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  represents  a  commitment 
to  our  Nation's  future.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  to  support  the 
bill  and  hope  that  they  will  act  expedi- 
tiously to  provide  the  Federal  leadership 
and  resources  so  desperately  needed  to 
deal  with  juvenile  delinquency.  By  enact- 
ing S.  821  we  will  contribute  significantly 
to  the  safety  and  well-being  of  all  our 
citizens,  particularly  our  youth. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  S.  821  as  pre- 
sented be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SvMMART — S.  821,  AS  Amended 

TTTLE    I — FINDINGS.   DECLARATION,    AND 

DEFINTTIONS 

This  title  summarizes  the  adverse  Impact 
of  Juvenile  deUnquency  on  our  society  and 
the  need  for  a  comprehensive,  expanded  Fed- 
eral approach  to  the  problems  of  Juvenile 
delinquency. 

The  objectives  of  the  Act  include:  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  Administration  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare to  provide  direction,  coordination  and 
review  of  Federally  assisted  Juvenile  delin- 
quency programs;  authorization  of  additional 
resources  Increasing  tlie  capacity  of  state 
and  local  governments  and  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  to  develop  and  implement  effec- 
tive programs  to  prevent  delinquency,  divert 
juveniles  from  the  juvenile  Justice  system 
and  create  community-based  alternatives  to 


traditional  Juvenile  correctional  facilities; 
creation  of  centralized  research.  Information 
clearinghouse,  training,  technical  assistance, 
and  evaluation  activities;  development  of 
national  guidelines  for  the  administration  of 
juvenile  Justice,  including  conditions  of  con- 
finement; and  finally,  adoption  of  basic  pro- 
cedural protections  for  Juveniles  i\nder  Fed- 
eral Jurisdiction. 

TTTLE  n— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  FEDERAL 
JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  ACT 

This  title  sets  forth  a  series  of  specific 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Act  (Sees.  5031-5037  of  Title  18)  de- 
signed to  modernize  procediues  for  handling 
Juveniles  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral court  and  to  grant  Juveniles  sub;;ta!i- 
tlally  the  same  rights  as  adults. 

In  cases  involving  Juveniles,  Federal  courts 
would  be  required  to  defer  to  state  courts 
uiiless  the  Attorney  General  certified  that  the 
state  does  not  have  Jurisdiction  or  does  not 
liave  available  adequate  rehabilitative  pro- 
grams for  Juveniles.  This  provision  recognizes 
that  the  Federal  courts  and  the  Federal  cor- 
rectional system  have  never  been  properly 
equipped  to  handle  Juveniles  with  the  result 
that  Federal  Juvenile  delinquency  are  fre- 
quently tran£ferred  away  from  their  home 
communities  for  treatment. 

If  Federal  cases,  a  Juvenile  alleged  to  have 
committed  a  crime  shaU  be  proceeded  against 
as  a  Juvenile  delinquent  unless  he  or  she  is 
16  years  or  older.  Where  a  Juvenile,  age  16 
and  older,  alleged  to  have  committed  a  seri- 
ous felonious  act  could  be  prosecuted  either 
as  a  Juvenile  or  as  an  adult,  a  Federal  District 
Judge  would  be  required  to  conduct  a  hearing 
and  find  that  "there  are  no  reasonable  pros- 
pects for  rehabUltatlon"  before  a  Juvenile 
could  be  prosecuted  as  an  adult  criminal 
Under  the  present  law.  the  Attorney  General 
has  sole  discretion  to  make  this  determina- 
tion. 

This  title  also  provides  that  no  Juvenile 
under  Federal  Jurisdiction  may  be  detained 
or  confined  with  adults.  It  also  specifically 
provides  that  whenever  possible,  the  Juvenile 
must  be  confined  in  a  foster  home  or  com- 
munity-based faculty  located  in  or  near  his 
or  her  home  community. 

TTTLE  III— JUVENILE  JUSTICE  AND  DE- 
LINQUENCY PREVENTION  AD^^NISTRA- 
TION 

This  title  establishes  a  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Administration  in 
the  Department  of  HEW,  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector, who  will  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

This  bill  recognizes  that  there  is  a  need 
for  a  centralized  Federal  response  to  tiie 
spiralling  rate  of  Juvenile  crime.  There  needs 
to  be  one  place  In  the  Federal  government 
where  citizens  can  find  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems raised  at  the  state  and  local  level  by 
Juvenile  delinquency. 

The  Administration  will  provide  overall 
planning  and  policy  and  establish  objectives 
and  priorities  for  all  Federal  juvenile  delin- 
quency programs  and  activities  relating  to 
prevention,  diversion,  training,  treatment, 
rehabilitation,  evaluation,  research  and  pro- 
grams to  Improve  the  Juvenile  Justice  system. 
The  Secretary  would  have  broad  supervisory 
review  over  the  operation  of  programs  in 
other  agencies,  and  would  be  responsible  for 
reporting  on  their  effectiveness  and  for  malt- 
ing budgetary  and  programmatic  recom- 
mendations to  the  President. 

Interdepartmentai  Council:  This  title  es- 
tablishes the  Interdepartmental  Council  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  composed  of  the  At- 
torney General,  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Director  of  the  Special 
Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, or  their  respective  designees,  and  such 
representatives  of  other  agencies  as  the  Presi- 
dent designates.  The  CouncU  is  to  coordinate 
all    Federal    Juvenile    delinquency    programs 
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and  to  meet  six  times  a  year.  The  Secretary 
shall  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  CouncU,  and 
appoint  such  steff  as  are  necessary. 

National  Adviaory  Council:  A  National  Ad- 
visory CotincU  for  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  of  21  members  and  members  of 
tne  Interdepartmental  CouncU  ex  officio  will 
advise  the  Director  with  respect  to  the  plan- 
ning, operations  and  management  of  Federal 
Juvenile  delinquency  programs.  A  subcom- 
mittee of  five  members  will  serve  as  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  the  overall  policy  and 
operations  of  the  National  Institute  of  Ju- 
venile Justice.  Another  subcommittee  of  five 
members  wUl  serve  as  an  Advisory  Committee 
on  Standards  for  the  Administration  of  Ju- 
venile Justice. 

The  National  Advisory  CouncU  wUl  bring 
citizen  participation  and  cooperation  to  the 
work  of  the  Administration.  The  bill 
recognizes  that  we  will  only  be  able  to  do 
something  meaningful  about  Juvenile  delin- 
quency with  the  help  and  support  of  the 
public. 

TITLE     rV— FEDERAL     ASSISTANCE     FOR 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  PROGRAMS 

In  addition  to  exercising  supervisory 
power  over  existing  Federal  efforts,  the 
Secretary  is  autborlzed  to  make  grants  and 
enter  into  contracts  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act. 

State  and  Local  Formula  Grants:  Funds 
appropriated  under  this  part  will  be  allocated 
for  grants  to  states,  based  on  relative  popula- 
lAtlon  under  18,  which  develop  a  plan  con- 
taining the  following  fundamental  require- 
ments: 

(a)  designate  a  single  state  agency  super- 
vised by  a  Board  appointed  by  a  Governor 
consisting  of  persons,  a  majority  of  whom 
are  not  goveriunental  employees  including 
youth  and  former  delinquency  and  who  are 
representatives  of  local  government.  Juvenile, 
Jtistice  agencies,  social  service  agencies,  and 
who  are  representatives  of  private  agencies 
concerned  with  delinquency  prevention, 
neglect.  Juvenile  Justice,  education  or  social 
services,  volunteers  and  employees  organiza- 
tions; 

(b)  provide  for  expenditure  of  at  least  SO 
percent  of  the  state's  funds  through  local 
government  programs; 

(c)  provide  that  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  local  government  shall  assign  respon- 
sibility for  the  administration  of  the  local 
government's  part  of  the  state  plan  to  a 
single  local  agency  supervised  by  a  Board 
similar  to  the  State  Board; 

(d)  provide  for  expenditiire  of  tbi«e- 
quarters  of  the  funds  a  state  receives  on  the 
development  and  use  of  advanced  techniques 
designed  to  prevent  Juvenile  delinquency,  to 
divert  Juveniles  from  the  Juvenile  Justice 
system,  to  established  probation  subsidy  pro- 
grams, and  to  provide  community-based 
alternatives  to  traditional  detention  and 
correctional  institutions.  The  advanced  tech- 
niques Include  community-based  preven- 
tion, diversion  and  rehabilitation  efforts 
through  development  of  foster-care  and 
shelter  care  facilities,  group  homes,  halfway 
houses,  and  youth  service  bureaus;  ex- 
panding use  of  probation;  funding  of  proba- 
tion subsidy  programs;  training  of  proba- 
tion personnel,  other  professionals  and  para- 
professionals  to  work  with  youth;  and  com- 
prehensive drug  abuse  prevention  and  edu- 
cation programs  and  treatment  and  rehabil- 
itation programs  for  drug  addicted  and  de- 
pendent youth.  Such  techniques  also  In- 
clude conununlty-based  services  to  work  with 
parents  to  retain  the  Juvenile  at  home  and 
educational  or  supportive  services  designed 
to  keep  the  Juvenile  in  school  or  alterna- 
tive learning  situations  and  to  provide  work 
and  recreational  opportunities  for  del- 
Unquents  or  youth  In  danger  of  becoming 
delinquent; 

<e)  provide  for  consultation  with  local 
governments   and    private   agencies   In    the 


development  of  the  plan  and  provide  for 
maxlmxim  coordination  and  utilization  of 
existing  Juvenile  delinquency  programs 
within  the  state; 

(f)  provide  that,  within  two  years  after 
the  submission  of  the  plan.  Juveniles  who  are 
not  charged  with  or  have  not  committed  sub- 
stantive, criminal  offenses  shall  not  be 
placed  in  Juvenile  correctional  faculties,  but 
must  be  placed  in  shelter  facilities; 

(g)  provide  that  Juveniles  will  not  be  kept 
in  any  institution  in  which  they  have  regular 
contact  with  adult  criminals  or  alleged 
criminals; 

(h)  p'x>vide  assurances  that  assistance  wUl 
be  available  on  an  equitable  basis  to  deal 
with  all  disadvantaged  youth  and  that  pro- 
cedures wUl  be  established  to  assure  the 
rights  of  recipients  of  services; 

(1)  provide  that  fair  and  equitable  ar- 
rangements are  made  to  protect  the  interests 
of  employees  affected  by  assistance  under  this 
.^ct;  and, 

(J)  provide  for  prudent  fiscal  control  and 
accounting  procedures. 

In  the  event  that  a  state  fails  to  submit 
a  plan  or  have  one  approved  after  notice  and 
hearing,  the  Secretary  shall  make  the  state's 
r.Iloiment  available  to  public  and  private 
agencies  in  that  state  for  special  emphasis 
prevention  and  treatment  programs. 

Special  Emphasis  Prevention  and  Treat- 
ment Programs:  Funds  under  this  part  wiU 
be  used  for  direct  Federal  grants  or  con- 
tracts with  public  or  private  agencies  and 
individuals  to  develop  and  implement  new 
Juvenile  delinquency  programs;  to  develop 
and  maintain  community-based  alternatives 
to  the  institutionalization;  to  develop  and 
implement  means  of  diverting  Juveniles  firom 
the  traditional  Juvenile  Justice  and  correc- 
tional system;  to  improve  the  capability  of 
public  and  private  agencies  to  pix>vide  serv- 
ices for  delinquents  and  youth  in  danger  of 
becoming  deUnquent;  and  to  facilitate  the 
adoption  of  recommendations  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Standards  for  JuvenUe  Justice. 

This  direct  funding  authority  wlU  provide 
additional  overaU  resources  particularly  to 
utUize  the  experience  and  capabUity  of  pri- 
vate agencies  on  how  to  handle  youth  in 
trouble  and  maintain  the  funding  flexi- 
bility required  to  develop  Innovative  ap- 
proaches to  the  problems  of  delinquency. 
TITLE  V— NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR 
JUVENILE  JUSTICE 

This  title  establishes  a  National  Institute 
for  JuvenUe  Justice  which  wUl  be  the  re- 
search, training  and  information  arm  of 
the  Administration  under  the  direction  of 
an  Assistant  Director  of  the  Administration. 
The  Institute  is  expected  to  be  closely  tied 
to  the  operation  of  the  Administration.  This 
title  also  provides  that  records  of  the  identity 
of  JuvenUes  which  were  gathered  for  research 
purposes  may  not  be  disclosed  to  any  pub- 
lic or  private  individual  or  agency. 

The  Institute  will  serve  as  an  information 
clearinghouse,  collecting  data  related  to 
JuvenUe  delinquency.  Including  statistics,  re- 
search results  and  availabUlty  of  resources 
and  disseminating  it  tliroughout  the  country. 

Research,  demonstration  and  evaluation 
will  be  central  functions  of  the  Institute, 
conducted  by  Institute  personnel  and  by  out- 
side agencies,  institutions,  or  individuals. 
The  Institute  is  expected  to  provide  for  the 
evaluation  of  full  programs  funded  under 
this  Act  and  any  other  delinquency  programs 
at  the  request  of  the  Secretary.  Those  which 
prove  effective  can  then  be  adapted  for  use 
on  a  broad  scale  In  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  Institute  is  also  respMnsible  for  con- 
ducting training  programs  (directly  or  by 
contract)  throughout  the  country  for  per- 
sons working  in  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  de- 
linquency field  including  professional,  para- 
professional  and  volunteer  personnel  who 
work  with  young  people  to  prevent  and  treat 
Juvenile  delinquency. 


Standards  for  Juvenile  Justice:  The  In- 
stitute, under  the  supervision  of  the  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Standards  for  Juvenile 
Justice.  Is  also  responsible  for  reviewing  ex- 
isting studies  and  independently  studying, 
if  necessary,  all  aspects  of  the  JuvenUe  jus- 
tice system  in  the  United  States.  Not  later 
than  one  year  after  t^e  passage  of  the  Act, 
the  Conmilttee  will  submit  to  the  President 
and  Congress  a  final  report  which — based 
on  recommended  standards  for  the  admin- 
istration of  Juvenile  Justice  at  the  Federal, 
state  and  local  level — (1)  recommends  Fed- 
eral administrative  budgetary  and  legislative 
action  to  facilltau  the  adoption  of  the 
standards;  and  (2)  recommends  state  and 
local  action  to  facilitate  the  adoption  of  these 
gt.'tndards  at  the  state  and  local  levc'. 
TITLE  VI— AUTHORIZATION  OF 
APPROPRIATION 

This  title  authorizes  the  following  appro- 
priations: tlOO  million  for  fiscal  year  1974; 
•200  million  for  fiscal  year  1976;  (300  million 
for  fiscal  year  1976;  and  $400  mUlion  for  fiscal 
ye\T  1977. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
76— RELATING  TO  ARMS  CONTROL 
IN  THE  INDIAN  OCEAN 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Piesident,  yester- 
day, I  introduced  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  76,  calling  for  diiect  negotia- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  try  preventing  an  arms 
race  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)  joined  me  here  in  introducing 
that  concurrent  resolution. 

I  would  like  to  announce  that  this  con- 
current resolution  is  also  being  cospon- 
sored  by  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
Idaho  <Mr.  Chxtrch),  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark>, 
California  (Mr.  Cranston),  Minnesota 
(Mr.  HtTMFHRET),  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN),  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevensok). 
and  California  (Mr.  Tunney).  Senator 
Pell  and  I  both  welcome  their  support. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  AND 
THE  MILITARY  BUDGET 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  speech  delivered  by  Senator  Wil- 
liam V.  Roth,  Jr.,  before  the  Milford 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  March  18  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Senator  Roth's  speech  deals  with  some 
of  the  major  problems  involving  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  military 
budget.  I  place  his  speech  in  the  Record 
because  I  believe  that  his  penetrating 
analysis  of  our  problems  in  this  field  will 
be  of  marked  assistance  to  our  colleagues 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  op  William  V.  Roth,  Jr.,  U.S.S. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Chamber  of 
Conunerce,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
here  in  Milford.  I  am  not  sure  how  many  of 
you  may  have  heard  me  when  I  was  at  the 
Rotary  Club  in  early  February,  but  those 
of  you  who  did  may  recall  that  on  that  oc-  ; 
casion  I  discussed  the  energy  crisis.  Our 
State  and  Nation's  energy  problems,  of 
course,  are  stiU  very  much  with  tie  and  con- 
tinue to  occupy  the  majority  of  my  time  in 
Wa-shington.  Many  of  tis  believe  that  we 
would  not  be  in  such  bad  straits  today  If  we 
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had  exercised  more  foresight  a  few  years  ago. 
I  recall  that  In  1970  a  ntimber  of  experts 
testified  in  Oongresslonal  hearings  that  our 
cuuntry  ooiUd  be  faced  with  very  serious 
energy  shortages  In  a  few  years.  In  response 
to  this  tsstlmonjr,  I  had  Introduced  a  bill  to 
e'ttabllsh  a  OoininlBBlon  on  Fuels  and  Energy 
to  provide  a  complete  assessment  of  the  prob- 
lem and  make  recommendations  on  how  au 
energy  crists  should  be  avoided.  Unfortunate- 
ly, as  ao  often  happens,  no  action  was  taken 
until  tb«  crisis  was  already  upon  us. 

I  mention  this  Incident  because  I  believe 
It  Illustrates  the  Importance  of  taking  a  long 
range  view  of  our  problems  and  seeking  intel- 
ligent approaches  before  they  become  crises. 
Today  I  want  to  apply  the  lesson  that  we 
should  have  learned  irom  the  energy  crisis 
by  discussing  another  area  of  public  policy 
where  I  believe  a  critical  and  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  future  is  vitally  needed.  This 
is  the  area  of  our  national  defense.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  we  will  recover  from  the  energy 
crisis,  but  America  cannot  afford  to  have  a 
•  security  crisis"  a  few  years  down  the  road. 
Defense,  of  course,  is  already  one  of  the 
country's  most  controversial  subjects.  It  dis- 
turbs me,  however,  that  much  of  the  cur- 
rent debate  Is  cast  in  very  superficial  terms. 
On  one  band,  there  are  those  who  contend 
that   our   defense   effort   should   be   greatly 
reduced  because  of  the  detente  policy  with 
the  Soviet  Union  or  because  of  other  budg- 
etary priorities.   On   the   other  hand,   there 
are  those  who  argue  tliat  Congress  should 
approve  all  new  military  spending  programs. 
What  is  too  often  lost  in  the  loose  talk 
about  too  much  defense  or  too  little  defense 
Is  that  a  sotmd  defense  policy,  like  most 
other  major  public  policies,  Involves  a  care- 
ful   and    delicate    balancing    of    competing 
considerations.  Internationally,  we  must  find 
a  proper  balance  between  the  need  for  an 
effective  free  world  defense  ou  the  one  side 
and  the  risk  on  the  other  side  that  if  we 
build  up  too  much  we  might  give  new  im- 
petus to  a  coi,tly  and  dangerous  arms  race. 
Domestically,   we   must   have   a  strong  de- 
fense, but  we  must  also  guard  against  prodi- 
gal defense  and  other  Federal  spending  that 
is  one  of  the  root  causes  of  inflation. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  international  con- 
text of  our  defense  policies.  There  is  a  sub- 
stantial element  in  the  country  today  who 
believe  that  the  United  States  can  retreat 
without  harm  from  its  commitments  in  Eu- 
rope  and  Japan.  This  argument  is  often  but- 
tresaed  by  one  or  the  other  of  two  premises — 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  so  reformed  that 
it  would  not  attempt  to  exploit  au  American 
withdrawal  to  pursue  its  own  interests 
around  the  world  or  that  even  if  she  did.  it 
would  not  harm  America's  vital  national 
interests.  I  believe  both  premises  are  fal- 
lacious. 

The  nature  of  the  communist  Ideology,  the 
nature  of  the  Soviet  domestic  system,  and 

the    evidence    of    recent    Soviet    behavior 

both  in  Czechoelovakla  and  in  the  Middle 
East— demonstrate  that  the  USSR  is  neither 
ready  to  give  up  its  sphere  of  domination 
in  Eastern  Europe  nor  willing  to  alMmdon 
its  policy  of  attempting  to  fill  the  vacuums 
of  power  that  may  develop  around  its  bor- 
ders. We  must  remember  that  whUe  there 
are  now  many  competing  centers  of  politi- 
cal Influence  in  the  world,  there  are  still 
only  two  military  superpowers.  If  the  United 
States  retreats  prior  to  having  established  a 
sound  basis  of  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  vacuums  will  be  created  that  only 
the  Soviet  Union  can  fill. 

We  cannot,  however,  relax  our  efforts  to 
achieve  a  sound  basis  of  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  strongly  support  a  continued 
search  for  common  areas  of  interest  in  lim- 
iting arms.  Arms  limitations  agreements 
must  provide  equal  benefits  for  both  sides; 
they  must  be  verifiable  so  that  we  can  be 
sure  that  the  other  side  Is  living  up  to  its 
bargain;  and,  they  must  be  subject  to  Con- 


gressional approval  and  continued  Congres- 
sional oversight.  Even  with  these  safeguards, 
arms  limitations  agreements  may  entail  an 
element  of  risk.  We  do  not  live  in  a  world 
free  from  risk. 

It  is  necessary  to  take  some  risks  for  peace 
because  there  are  much  greater  risks  in  un- 
cliecked  arms  races.  Unabated  arms  races  may 
result  in  more  defense,  but  they  mean  less 
security.  I  hope  that  both  countries  will  nec- 
ogulze  their  common  Interests — both  polit- 
ical and  economic — In  arms  limitations. 

This  brings  me  to  the  domestic  context  of 
our  defense  policy.  While  we  need  a  strong 
defense,  we  must  also  practice  economy  In 
the  defense  area.  As  an  advocate  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  fiscal  responsibility  and 
a  foe  of  Inflation,  I  deplore  the  attitude 
of  some  in  the  military  who  think  that  the 
normal  strictures  against  waste  and  careless 
use  of  the  taxpayers'  money  does  not  apply 
to  them.  No  one  should  believe  that  the  mere 
invocation  of  the  words  "national  security' 
guarantee  free  and  unlimited  access  to  the 
United  States  Treasury.  Defense  Is  not  an 
end  In  itself;  It  is  a  burden  forced  upon  us 
by  the  nature  of  the  world  we  live  In.  It  is  a 
burden  we  must  bear,  but  there  Is  no  point  In 
making  It  heavier  than  It  has  to  be.  To  guard 
against  Inflation,  all  government  programs — 
Including  defense  programs — must  be  care- 
fully examined  and  strictly  Justified  accord- 
ing to  need. 

Let's  take  a  careful  look  at  the  defense 
budget.  It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  defense 
spending  has  gone  up.  But,  It  is  also  a  fact 
that  the  defense  budget  has  gone  up  less  than 
most  sectors  of  the  budget.  During  the  past 
decade,  total  Federal  outlays  have  increased 
by  ISl", .  Defense  spending  during  this  same 
period  Increased  84'^'^,  about  half  as  much.  As 
a  proportion  of  the  Federal  budget,  defense 
now  takes  27f  of  your  tax  dollar,  whereas 
In  1964 — the  year  before  our  military  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  began — It  took  42#.  or 
nearly  half.  As  a  percentage  of  our  budget 
and  gross  National  product,  defense  Is  now 
lower  than  at  any  time  since  before  the 
Korean  War. 

The  gross  figures,  however,  tell  only  a  very 
minor  part  of  the  story.  Within  the  defense 
budget,  we  are  spending  much  greater 
amounts  on  operations  and  maintenance,  on 
per  unit  manpower  costs,  and  retirement 
costs.  Our  spending  for  procurement  and  re- 
search and  development  are  becoming  a 
smaller  and  smaller  part  of  the  budget. 

Inflation  and  the  increasing  sophistication 
of  weapons  has  meant  that  the  average  de- 
fense dollar  buys  a  good  deal  less  than  it  used 
to.  The  money  that  Is  required  to  build  a 
thousand  of  the  latest  F-14  fighters  today 
would  have  bought  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  fighter  aircraft  in  World  War  II. 
A  nuclear  submarine  cost  $81  million  In 
1964;  today  one  costs  »181  million;  a  Jeep 
which  cost  93,300  in  1984  today  costs  94,200. 

At  the  same  time  procurement  costs  have 
been  doubling,  our  expenditure  on  procure- 
ment has  increased  only  about  SS":!,  from 
ei6  billion  in  1964  to  H8.7  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1974.  Accounting  for  Inflation  we  are 
spending  less  today  on  procurement  than  we 
were  ten  years  ago.  We  are  buying  less  and 
our  overall  defense  capability  Is  weakened. 
The  story  In  the  research  and  development 
budget  Is  very  similar.  Ten  years  ago  we 
spent  97  billion  on  research  and  development; 
this  year  we  are  spending  98  billion.  Again, 
if  we  account  for  inflation,  we  are  spending 
about  92  billion  less  In  terms  of  buying 
power  than  we  did  In  1964.  We  are  not  sure 
what  the  Soviet  Union  is  spending  because 
such  budget  figures  are  a  deep,  dark  secret 
there,  but  the  estimates  start  at  $10  bllliou 
and  go  up  to  920  billion. 

In  the  contemporary  world,  research  and 
development  Is  a  very  key  aspect  of  the 
overall  strategic  balance.  A  technological 
breakthrough  by  one  side  may  be  converted 
Into  a  permanent  military  and  political  ad- 


vantage. It  may  very  well  te  necessary  in  the 
near  future  to  devote  a  greater  proportion 
of  our  defense  budget  to  research  and  de- 
velopment in  order  to  prevent  the  Soviet 
Union  from  achieving  a  technological  advan- 
tage over  the  United  States. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  to  snend  more  In 
the  areas  of  procurement  and  research  and 
development,  we  wUl  need  to  look  for  more 
effective  ways  of  saving  money  In  other  areas 
of  the  defense  budget.  The  largest  Increases. 
In  recent  years,  have  come  In  military  salaries 
and  retirement  pay.  Twenty  years  ago  man- 
power costs  were  about  a  third  of  the 
defense  budget.  With  pay  increases  and  the 
advent  of  the  volunteer  army,  manpower 
rests  have  risen  to  take  56  cents  of  each 
defense  dollar.  Despite  large  reductions  in 
personnel,  manpower  remains  an  extremely 
expensive  defense  Item. 

Last  year  Congress  estoblished  a  Defense 
Manpower  Commission  to  examine  manpow- 
er Issues.  Certainly,  Imaginative  solutions  are 
in  order  If  we  are  going  to  prevent  salaries 
from  pricing  us  out  of  a  good  defense. 

One  approach  to  the  manpower  problem 
may  be  to  place  more  emphasis  on  National 
Guard  and  reserve  units.  One  unfortunate 
by-product  of  recent  Pentagon  doctrine  has 
been  to  emphasize  use  of  the  active  forces 
for  all  military  missions  and  to  require  the 
Guard  and  Reserves  to  bear  the  bnmt  of 
budget  cuts.  Yet,  according  to  some  special- 
ists, there  are  a  number  of  lower  priority 
missions  which  Guardsmen  and  Reservists 
could  perform  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
using  active -duty  personnel.  One  such  mis- 
."^lon  is  the  defense  of  the  continental  United 
States  against  bomber  attack.  This  has  a  low 
priority  status  because  the  Soviets  have 
never  concentrated  on  developing  long-range 
bomber  forces  and  the  likelihood  of  a  bomber 
attack  Is  generally  believed  to  be  pretty  re- 
mote. The  surest  way  to  Increase  the  likeli- 
hood, however,  would  be  to  relax  our  guard. 
Here  then  Is  a  necessary  mission  which  could 
probably  be  handled  as  effectively,  but  with 
less  expense,  by  our  Guard  and  Reserves. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Defense  Manpower 
Commission  and  the  appropriate  military  au- 
thorities would  give  this  suggestion  careful 
consideration  and  would  try  to  identify 
other  opportunities  to  save  active-duty  man- 
power by  better  use  of  the  National  Guard 
and  Reserves. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  a  host  of  other 
problems  that  require  urgent  consideration. 
The  United  SUtes  has  the  world's  highest 
ratio  of  support  to  combat  personnel.  There 
is  too  much  staffing  at  headquarters.  One  of 
the  worst  examples  is  the  Southern  Com- 
nutnd  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  which  has 
little  more  than  10,000  military  personnel, 
but  also  has  10  generals,  2  admirals,  and  4 
headquarters.  Incidentally,  the  naval  "fleet" 
assigned  to  the  Southern  Command  consists 
of  two  45-foot  fishing  boats  which  are  used 
by  the  brass. 

We  have  a  huge  one  million  man  civilian 
payroll — there  are  almost  half  as  many  ci- 
vilians in  our  mUitary  establishment  as  there 
are  active  military  personnel.  There  Is  the 
problem  of  grade  creep — the  tendency  of  the 
armed  services  to  have  higher  and  higher 
proportions  of  top-ranking  ofllcers,  further 
compounding  manpower  costs.  Finally,  we 
have  a  very  serious  problem  of  escalatUig 
costs  of  retirement. 

Underlying  each  of  these  problems  Is  the 
need  for  a  new  basic  orientation  in  the  way 
the  Pentagon  views  manpower.  It  used  to  be 
that  manpower  was  seen  as  relatively  Inex- 
pensive. Now  manpower  is  in  short -supplv;  it 
is  expensive:  and  the  military  wUl  have  to 
make  the  very  best  use  of  each  man. 

I  have  covered  only  some  of  the  problems 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  resolve  If  we  are 
going  to  have  a  strong  national  defense.  Ade- 
quate research  and  development  funds,  care- 
ful procurement  policies,  and  the  wise  use  of 
manpoH-er.  however,  are  not  in  themselves  a 
guarantee  of  a  strong  national  defense.  It 
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also  requires  careful  and  continued  cultiva- 
tion ot  the  best  traditions  of  the  American 
milttanr — thorough  training,  attenUon  to 
duty,  discipline,  and  subordination  to  civilian 
authority. 

I  emphasize  particularly  the  last — subordi- 
nation to  clvUlan  authority— because  whUe 
our  civilian  leadership  Is  democratically  con- 
trolled through  the  electoral  process,  the 
military  Is  and  must  be  autocratic.  If  the 
military  is  not  controlled  by  the  civilian  au- 
thorities then  we  will  not  have  a  strong  na- 
tional defense  because  the  milltarj-  Itself 
could  be  a  threat  to  those  very  freedoms  and 
rights  we  seek  to  defend.  For  this  reason, 
whenever  there  has  been  a  question  of  civil- 
ian control — as  in  the  famous  McArthur  case 
ot  more  recently  in  the  case  of  General  La- 
yelle — the  dictates  of  our  civilian  leadership — 
the  President — must  prevail,  because  he  and 
he  alone,  is  accountable  to  the  electorate  for 
the  actions  of  the  mUltary. 

I  am  sure  that  you  remember  that  two 
years  ago  It  came  to  light  that  one  of  our 
Air  Force  generals,  General  Lavelle,  had 
reinterpreted  the  rules  of  engagement  to  In- 
tensify bombing  of  North  Vietnam  without 
submitting  the  matter  to  higher  authori- 
ties. In  doing  so,  he  violated  two  traditions 
of  the  American  military — ^submission  to 
civilian  authority  and  obedience  to  military 
supervisors. 

Recently,  the  Air  Force  asked  that  two  of 
General  Lavelle's  subordinates.  Brig.  Gen. 
Charles  A.  Gabriel  and  Major  General  Alton 
D.  Slay,  be  promoted,  and  these  promotions 
are  currently  before  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  Both  men  testified  before 
the  Committee  almost  two  years  ago  that  they 
knew  of  the  unauthorized  bombing  raids  and 
of  the  falsification  of  reports  In  order  to  keep 
them  secret.  Neither  questioned  the  propri- 
ety of  what  was  happening  although  both 
had  served  more  than  twenty  years  In  the 
military. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  civilian  control  and  military  dis- 
cipline, I  very  much  doubt  that  either  gen- 
eral should  be  rewarded  with  promotion.  I 
am  not  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  but  I  wlU  be  very  interested  In 
the  vote  the  Committee  will  take  on  tliese 
promotions.  Should  the  matter  be  referred  to 
the  full  Senate  for  action  on  the  Floor,  there 
would  have  to  be  very  persuasive  evidence 
presented  in  favor  of  promotion  before  I  could 
support  it. 

Let  me  close  by  saying  a  word  about 
America's  role  in  the  world.  I  think  we  can 
be  Justly  proud  of  our  place  In  contemporary 
International  history.  The  United  States  has 
lived  side  by  side  in  peace  with  its  much 
smaller  neighbors  on  this  continent  for  more 
tlian  a  century.  We  acted  in  a  manner  en- 
tirely new  to  world  history  at  the  end  of  the 
last  world  war  when,  although  we  had  the 
military  and  economic  power  to  dominate 
the  world,  we  chose  Instead  to  pursue  the 
path  of  peace.  We  made  special  sacrifices 
over  the  past  quarter  century  to  maintain 
stability  in  the  wcMrld  and  to  restore  war  torn 
regions  to  pro6i>erity.  We  took  on  the  awful 
burdens  ot  limited  war  In  Korea  and  Viet- 
nam, and  historians  may  long  debate,  Just 
as  we  have  debated,  whether  we  were  wrong 
or  whether  we  were  right.  But,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  history  will  applaud  our  overall 
efforts  in  the  difficult  postwar  period. 

Now  we  have  arrived  at  a  Juncture  when 
a  real  measture  of  international  detente  and 
peace  seems  within  our  reach.  We  also  show 
signs  of  weariness  from  the  past  frustrations 
of  reaching  this  goal.  It  Is  not  the  time  to 
give  up.  I  think  we  all — in  Mllford  and 
around  this  country — should  recognize  that 
we  still  live  In  very  difficult  and  complex 
times  and  that  our  country  still  has  an  im- 
portant and  active  role  to  play  In  the  world 
around  us.  I  hope  that  we  will  approach  our 
problems  with  maturity,  recognizing  that  ottr 
riile  imposes  on  xis  certain  sacrifices.  Tlie  way 


to  peace  requires  a  strong  defense  for  Ameri- 
ca and  her  allies;  it  requires  an  Involved 
America:  and  it  requires  that  we  have  a  gen- 
erous spirit,  ready  to  defend  our  own  vital 
Interests,  but  alert  to  new  opportunities  to 
promote  international  peace. 


THE  DEFENSE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  tlie 
discussion  of  the  fiscal  year  1975  defense 
budget  has  renewed  the  discussion  of  the 
appropriate  strategy  for  the  defense  of 
the  United  States.  Any  strategy  neces- 
sarily represents  the  results  of  policy 
preferences,  the  state  of  available  tech- 
nology, and  the  character  of  the  threat 
to  be  met.  The  analysis  of  the  details 
supporting  a  particular  strategic  choice 
is  often  forbiddingly  complex  for  the 
layman.  I  was  therefore  pleased  to  re- 
ceive a  letter  from  Dr.  Donald  R.  West- 
ervelt,  a  specialist  in  military  technology 
at  the  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory 
in  Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex. 

Dr.  Westervelt  has  provided  a  very 
useful  characterization  of  the  recent 
histoiT  of  U.S.  strategy  with  respect  to 
nuclear  weapons,  and  a  rationale  for  the 
need  to  change  to  a  strategy  along  the 
lines  suggested  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Sclilesinger. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Westervelt's  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  pilnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FEBRT7ART  4,  1974. 

Dear  Senator  Buckley:  In  his  January  27 
Ncu:  York  Times  editorial  "Is  Another  Va- 
riety of  Missile  War  Desirable?"  Mr.  John 
Finney  faUs  to  recognize  the  real  significance 
of  Defense  Secretary  Schlesinger's  announce- 
ment of  a  change  in  strategic  doctrine.  It  is 
not  the  "birth  of  the  counterforce  strategy" 
that  has  major  implications  for  future  na- 
tional security,  but  rather  the  demise  of 
countervalue  strategy  as  the  .single  option 
available  to  the  President. 

WhUe  it  Is  clear  that  countervalue  force 
application  remains  an  option  available  to 
both  the  UJS.  and  the  Soviet  Union,  there 
exist  overwhelming  disincentives  for  its  \ise: 
a  massive  urban/ industrial  exchange  would 
eliminate  both  sides  and  much  of  the  north- 
ern hemisphere  as  viable  20tb  century  so- 
cieties. But  since  the  mld-60s  the  doctrine 
of  "mutual  asstured  destruction"  has  been 
the  cornerstone  of  announced  U.S.  strategic 
policy.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  threat 
of  massive  population  destruction  was  ade- 
quate to  deter  all  threats  of  war,  and  that 
to  deter  war  was  to  prevent  It. 

It  has  not  always  been  so;  Mr.  Finney  him- 
self observed  that  counterforce  targeting  has 
been  around  for  some  time.  It  will,  of  course, 
be  remembered  that  in  1962  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  announced  a  concept  of  f<xt;e  appli- 
cation not  unlike  that  Implied  by  the  present 
Secretary  of  Defense:  miUtary  targets  were 
to  be  struck  first  in  the  event  of  war  and 
cities  avoided;  with  a  reserve  withheld  for 
urban -industrial  (U/I)  targets  should  the 
Soviets  initiate  attacks  against  similar 
targets  in  this  country. 

This  concept  was  possible  for  two  reasons: 
the  Soviet  mUltary  target  system  was  soft, 
tlierefore  our  weapons  could  effectively 
attack  it;  and  our  forces  were  large  enough 
so  that  no  conceivable  Soviet  action  could 
deny  us  the  ability  to  bring  the  U/I  reserve 
to  bear  if  required.  But  It  was  no  longer  con- 
sidered essential,  as  assumed  under  the 
earlier    "massive    retaliation"    doctrine,    to 


destroy  populations  at  the  outset  of  any  nu- 
clear exchange  except  as  a  collateral  effect 
of  counterforce  actioos. 

This  strategic  policy  lasted  only  a  few  years, 
simply  because  the  Soviet  military  target 
system  became  hardened  so  that  significant 
portions  of  It  no  longer  could  be  attacked 
effectively  by  our  forces.  Specifically,  we 
lacked  the  capabUlty  to  attack  the  most  im- 
portant of  such  targets,  the  nrkissUes  in  silos 
that  were  aimed  at  targets  In  the  U.S.  Since 
v.e  had  no  option  of  attacking  the  forces 
potentially  most  damaging  to  us.  the  only 
alternctive  was  to  threaten  an  attack  against 
tlie  Soviet  populace. 

Ihus  was  born  "assured  destruction",  biTt 
even  so  most  of  our  weapons  must  liave 
continued  in  a  counterforce  role;  In  1937  Mr. 
McNamara  made  It  clear  that  only  ten  per- 
cent of  our  forces  deUvered  on  Soviet  cities 
was  sufficient  to  execute  the  assured  destruc- 
tion mission.  It  was  the  fraction  of  the  force 
structure  devoted  to  countervalue  targeting, 
however,  that  became  the  principal  deterrent. 

What,  then,  has  changed  to  suggest  rever- 
sion to  a  policy  based  on  the  hope  of  avoiding 
massive  city  attacks?  The  most  obvious 
change  Is  the  vast  Increase  in  Soviet  force 
levels,  which  assures  that  we  wotUd  suffcs' 
no  less  than  they  in  any  countervalue  ex- 
change. But  it  also  is  implied  by  Dr.  Schle- 
singer's remarks  that  evolutionary  changes 
in  our  forces,  particularly  the  land-based 
ICBMs.  are  bridging  the  gap  between  target 
hardness  and  missile  lapabllities,  this  In 
spite  of  the  Senate's  defeat  of  Senator 
Buckley's  amendments  relating  to  develop- 
ment of  "sUo  killers".  In  addition,  both  sides 
now  liave  sufficient  forces  Invulnerable  to 
preemptive  attack  to  assure,  as  was  possible 
in  the  early  60s.  that  reserves  for  counter- 
value  attack  will  remain  under  any  con- 
ditions. Tbat  is  why  Secretary  Schleslnger 
can  argue  that  a  first-strike  capability  Is 
impossible  on  both  sides;  that  also  is  why 
limited  counterforce  capability — limited  In 
the  sense  that  only  a  fraction  of  the  forces 
on  either  side  can  be  placed  in  Jeopardy — is 
not  inherently  destablizlng.  It  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, clearly  stablllzhig,  because  it  makes 
credible  a  limited  response  to  a  limited  at- 
tack and  thus  broadens  deterrence.  If  one 
believes  that  the  Soviet  Union  maintains 
forces  for  their  political  value  as  well  as  for 
assured  destruction,  It  Is  entirely  possible  to 
Imagine  attempts  at  coercion  based  on  a 
threat  of  limited  attack;  such  attempts  can- 
not be  effectively  deterred  If  the  only  pos- 
sible response  Is  an  attack  against  cities 
which  in  turn  places  our  own  In  jeopardy. 

Mr.  Finney  concludes  his  editorial  with 
two  questions:  why  a  nation  would  think 
It  could  conduct  a  counterforce  strike  and 
not  have  its  cities  destroyed  In  retaliation, 
and  whether  the  past  strategy  of  mutual  de- 
struction does  not  continue  to  make  any 
fcwm  of  nticlear  war  unthinkable.  He  answers 
the  first  himself:  "The  President  might  (sic) 
be  reluctant  to  retaliate  against  Soviet  cities, 
knowing  that  the  Soviet  Union  still  had  suf- 
ficient weapons  to  destroy  all  American 
cities."  The  second  is  more  complex;  I  believe 
that  the  best  brief  answer  Is  that  the  past 
strategy  of  mutual  destruction  alone  is  less 
effective  in  making  nuclear  war  unthinkable 
than  a  balanced  strategy  based  on  significant 
counterforce  as  well  as  countervalue  capa- 
bility. Moreover,  forces  limited  to  attack  on 
countervalue  targets — the  kind  of  forces  sup- 
ported by  those  who  defeated  the  Buckley 
amendments — are  inherently  escalatory  and 
guarantee  the  most  disastrous  possible  out- 
come if  war  occurs,  while  at  the  same  time 
providing  a  totally  Inadequate  assurance 
that  it  wUl  not. 

Finally,  it  is  a  cheap  shot  to  accuse  the 
military  analysts  of  "casting  about  for  a 
rationale  that  would  make  nuclear  war 
thinkable  and  in  the  process  find  a  mission 
for  stirplus  nuclear  weapons".  Critics  of  the 
assured  destruction  doctrine  Invariably  are 
described  by  its  supporters  as  critics  of  de- 
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terrence,  but  nothing  could  b«  farther  from 
the  truth.  Their  goal  Is  to  make  nuclear  war^ 
at  all  levels — less  thinkable  by  extending  de- 
terrence, but  they  recognize  that  deterrence 
does  not  make  war  impossible  and  that  plana 
for  force  application  In  war  should  admit  Its 
possibility.  It  Is  clear  that  conventional 
wisdom,  as  reflected  in  Mr.  Finney's  remarks, 
18  no  longer  adequate.  In  1968  the  Senate 
held  hearings  on  the  States  of  U.S.  Strategic 
Power.  Perhaps  the  time  has  come  for  those 
hearings  to  be  repeated. 

DONAU)    R.    WESTERVELT. 


GOVERNMENT  PAY  STRUCTURE 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  again  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  heed  the  views  of  a 
senior  career  civil  servant,  a  OS-18  em- 
ployee, regarding  the  present  state  of 
the  Government's  pay  system  for  career 
executives  and  political  appointees  alike. 
The  letter  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  was  written  a  month  ago  and  is 
addressed  to  a  resolution  disapproving 
the  President's  pay  proposal  then  pend- 
ing in  the  House  of  Representatives.  As 
events  transpired,  of  course,  it  was  the 
Senate  which  acted  to  deny  the  pa^  raises 
due,  after  5  long  years,  not  just  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  but  to  many  others  in 
positions  of  high  trust  and  responsibility 
including  career  civil  servants  whose 
salaries  are  frozen  by  the  law.       i 

Mr.  President,  I  have  edited  my  corre- 
spondent's letter  so  as  to  remove  from  it 
Information  which  would  identifjLhim.  I 
would  point  out,  however,  that  fie  is  a 
man  of  high  competence  whose' ability 
has  been  steadily  recognized  by  his  climb 
through  the  merit  service  to  his  present 
position.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  r 

There  being  no  objection,  th^  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  theilKCORD. 
as  follows : 

February  20,  1974. 

Oentlebcbn:  I  have  written  many  letters 
to  the  Congress  and  to  congressmen  in  my 
official  capacity.  This  is  the  first  m  an  un- 
official capacity  and  it  is  prompted  by  the 
news  reports  that  I  have  read  regarding 
Congressman  Oross'  blU  which  would  reject 
the  proposed  T^  percent  increase  in  salariea 
for  the  members  of  Congress,  judges  and 
Federal  executives. 

I  would  not  presume  to  pass  judgment 
on  the  salaries  of  members  of  Congress;  but, 
as  a  citizen,  I  would  willingly  grant  to  a 
congressman  a  salary  that  woiUd  (1)  provide 
a  comfortable  standard  of  living;  and  (2) 
avoid  the  need  for  undue  reliance  on  out- 
side sources  of  Income  which  either  place 
Inordinate  demands  on  his  time  or  create 
Interests  Incompatible  with  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  his  public  duty. 

My  real  concern,  however,  is  much  more 
personal. 

Since  1970,  my  real  income  has,  of  course, 
decreased  at  an  annual  rate  of  5-7  percent 
because  of  inflation.  Consequently,  I  find 
that,  after  seven  years  of  hard  work  in  the 
Department  (I  regularly  spend  11-12  hours 
per  day  in  the  office) ,  I  am  earning  the  same 
salary  as  a  senior  OS-15  and  rapidly  working 
my  way  down  to  what  will  become  a  GS-14 
salary. 

I  am  not  a  unique  career  executive  in  any 
sense  of  the  word.  The  senior  officials  in  this 
Department,  whether  career  employees  or 
political  appointees,  are  working  long  hours 
and  giving  their  i^st  efforts  in  attempUng 
to  solve  some  very  difficult  problems.  I  know 
that  many  of  the  political  appointees  took 
substantial  reductions  In  salaries  when  they 
accepted  an  offer  of  Government  service.  For 


that  group,  an  annual  erosion  of  5-7  percent 
Is  probably  not  terribly  significant.  There 
are,  however,  many  other  political  ap- 
pointees who  accepted  Government  service 
at  salaries  equivalent  to  the  salaries  they 
were  earning  in  private  Industry.  For  that 
group,  as  for  the  career  executives,  the  ero- 
sion in  their  standard  of  living  is  of  great 
concern. 

It  la  the  stated  policy  of  the  Congress 
that,  in  fixing  the  pay  of  Federal  employees, 
"there  be  equal  pay  for  substantially  equal 
work".  (6  U.S.C.  5301)  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
this  policy  has  been  ignored  by  the  Congress 
insofar  as  supergrade  and  executive  level  po- 
sitions are  concerned.  In  choosing  to  Ignore 
the  policy,  the  Congress  Is  also  choosing  to 
ignore  the  considerations  that  underlie  the 
policy  which  are,  essentially,  considerations 
of  equity  and  Incentive. 

Like  "beauty",  I  suppose  "equity"  Is  in 
tlie  eyes  of  the  beholder;  however,  you  may 
be  assured  that  most  of  several  thousand 
top  executives  in  the  Federal  Government 
are  seriously  concerned  with  a  salary  in- 
equity that  should  be  apparent  to  the  most 
myopic  beholder.  In  the  short  run,  this  In- 
equity simply  creates  a  sense  of  quiet  rage 
in  the  executive  who  Is  spending  a  great  deal 
of  time  supervising  the  work,  and  sharing  the 
problems,  of  subordinates  who  are  receiv- 
ing as  much  compensation  as  he  is. 

In  the  long  run,  this  inequity  Is  going  to 
be  reflected  in  a  lack  of  incentive  and  drive 
out  all  of  those  executives  who  are.  in  fact, 
worth  more  than  their  subordinates.  It  will 
also  drive  out  the  most  able  of  the  middle 
managers  who,  in  spite  of  a  dedication  to 
public  service,  must  consider  their  own  long- 
run  economic  welfare. 

If  the  Congress  chooses  to  depart  from 
the  wage  policy  set  forth  In  5  VS.C.  5301, 
It  ought  at  least  debate  openly  the  conse- 
quences. In  simple  fairness,  it  ought  also 
to  revise  the  policy  to  conform  with  the 
practice  It  actually  intends  to  follow.  Pres- 
ent and  would-be  Federal  executives  would 
then  be  put  on  clear  notice  and  could  make 
reaisoned  deci.iions  whether  to  accept  short- 
terra  political  appointments  or,  in  the  case 
of  careerists,  whether  to  continue  in  the 
Civil  Service. 

In  short,  there  is  more  at  stake  in  Con- 
gres.sman  Groes'  bill  than  how  much  salary 
a  congressman  needs  or  can  risk  voting  for. 
The  Congress  Is  responsible  for  establishing 
a  salary  system  for  the  Federal  Government. 
That  "system"  Is  In  a  pretty  sorry  state  to- 
day. Even  with  a  7'^  percent  Increase  at 
the  top,  it  will  continue  to  be  grossly  dis- 
torted. If  the  Congress  really  believes  that 
the  executive  level  salary  scale  established 
in  1969  Is  still  appropriate.  It  ought  to  be 
logically  consistent  and  roll  back  all  Fed- 
eral salaries  to  the  1969  level.  At  the  very 
least,  the  Congress  has  an  obligation  to  do 
more  than  duck  a  tough  issue. 
Sincerely, 


THE  EXPORT  PRIORITIES  ACT 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  last  Sep- 
tember I  introduced  the  Export  Priorities 
Act,  which  would  help  stabilize  the  price 
of  food  products  for  the  American  con- 
sumer by  providing  an  orderly  export  li- 
censing system  to  govern  the  export  sale 
of  U.S.  raw  agricultural  commodities. 
Clearly,  a  crucial  element  in  the  highly 
inflationary  cost  of  food  has  been  the  ris- 
ing foreign  demand  for  our  agricultural 
products,  which  has  forced  the  Ameiican 
consumer  into  world-wide  competition 
for  his  food.  The  effect  of  this  competi- 
tion, the  most  obivous  example  being  the 
Russian  v/heat  deal,  has  been  the  diminu- 
tion of  America's  food  surpluses,  which 
have  long  guaranteed  the  privileged  posi- 


tion of  the  United  States  In  regard  to 
agricultural  output  and  low  food  prices. 
Douglas  Kneeland  of  the  New  York 
Times  wrote  an  excellent  article  that  ap- 
peared on  March  11,  1974.  detailing  the 
impact  of  rising  world  demand  on  the 
U.S.  consumer.  This  article  provides  a 
strong  factual  background  for  the  legis- 
lation I  have  proposed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Consumers  in  the  TJNrrED  States  Fack  Coii- 
PETrriON  FOR  Nation's  Food — Agricultural 
Export  Value  Rises  150  Percent  in  2  Years 
To  Meet  World  Demand 

(By  Douglas  E.  Kneeland) 
When  Americans  push  shopping  carts 
through  their  supermarkets,  not  many  of 
them  are  aware  that  they  are  now  competing 
for  much  of  the  food  they  buy  with  people 
in  Japan,  Western  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union, 
China  and  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  But 
they  are. 

Agricultural  and  economics  experts  agreed 
in  interviews  over  the  last  three  weeks  that 
a  major  reason  for  some  of  the  sharp  In- 
creases in  food  prices  In  recent  years  had 
been  the  sudden  and  vast  expansion  of  agri- 
cultural exports  from  the  United  States. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972, 
the  total  value  of  American  agricultural  ex- 
ports was  tS-bUUon.  For  the  year  ending  this 
June  30,  the  Government  Is  estimating  total 
agricultural  sales  abroad  of  $20-billlon,  2>y^ 
times  as  much. 

"We  had  a  hellish  big  increase  In  quantity, 
but  a  lot  of  It  was  in  price,"  said  Kennard 
O.  Stephens,  deputy  assistant  sales  manager 
In  the  Department  of  Agrlcultive's  foreign 
agriculture  service.  "Maybe  60  per  cent  of 
this  was  price." 

end  not  in  sight 
That  Is  what  happens  when  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple are  bidding  for  the  existing  products  on 
an  international  market. 

Discussions  across  the  country  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  food  industry,  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  exporters, 
consulting  agricultural  economists  and  farm- 
ers themselves  provided  a  consensus  that  the 
end  of  the  expansion  in  foreign  agricultural 
trade  is  not  in  sight. 

Most  Americans  are  familiar  with  the  So- 
viet purchases  of  350  million  bushels  of 
wheat  in  the  late  summer  of  1972.  That 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  huge 
surpluses  that  had  occurred  for  decades  in 
the  United  States.  But  most  of  those  inter- 
viewed during  the  last  few  weeks  agreed  that 
the  Soviet  grain  deal  was  only  the  tip  of  the 
Iceberg. 

rising  expectations 
The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  at  work, 
they  emphasize,  but  it  is  no  longer  limited 
to  the  domestic  level.  It  Is  the  demand  of  a 
hungry  world,  whose  ever-increasing  popula- 
tion has  rising  expectations  and  somewhat 
more  affluence,  for  food  supplies  that  are 
having  trouble  keeping  up. 

For  most  of  their  lifetimes,  Americans  have 
been  accustomed  to  relatively  cheap  basic 
foodstuffs  made  possible  by  an  agriculture 
that  reg\ilarly  produced  vast  surpluses.  The 
government,  in  turn,  has  spent  billions  to 
buy  and  store  the  leftovers  and  to  pay 
farmers  to  hold  acreages  out  of  production. 
Now,  the  upsurge  in  American  exports  has 
produced  a  whole  new  set  of  Influences  on 
the  domestic  market. 

For  instance,  Japan  has  an  insatiable  appe- 
tite for  soybeans,  of  which  the  United  States 
Is  the  world's  biggest  exporter.  The  demand 
may  keep  the  price  at  a  level  that.  In  a  side 
effect,  adds  considerably  to  the  expense  of 
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feeding  soybean  products  to  poultry  in  this 
county  and  eventually  to  the  cost  of  chickens 
to  consumers.  Likewise,  a  developing  desire 
for  more  meat  abroad  may  lead  to  a  drastic 
Increase  In  exports  of  American  com  and 
other  feed  grains,  pushing  up  their  prices  in 
making  the  cost  of  beef  and  pork  much 
higher  in  the  United  States. 

awchovies  and  salesmanship 

The  change  was  spurred  by  a  number  of 
things,  such  as  the  easing  of  restrictions  on 
trade  with  Communist  countries,  disappoint- 
ing grain  crops  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
a  poor  catch  of  anchovies  (used  for  protein 
In  feed)  off  Peru  two  years  ago,  rising  world 
demand  for  wheat  and  meat,  rice  crop  fail- 
ures in  Asia  and  aggressive  salesmansntp  over 
the  last  few  years  by  many  American  grow- 
ers' associations  and  export  companies. 

But  It  has  come  about  so  fast,  rapidly 
draining  off  the  traditional  surpluses  In  this 
country,  that  it  has  caught  many  by  surprise. 

Little  public  notice  was  paid  to  the  shifting 
sltiiatlon  until  the  American  Bakers  Associa- 
tion recently  began  badgering  the  Depart- 
ment o*  Agriculture  to  slow  the  record  ex- 
ports of  wheat.  The  bakers  sought  the  Impo- 
sition of  some  sort  of  licensing  controls,  in 
effect,  an  embargo  on  new  sales,  lest  the 
United  States  run  out  of  wheat  by  the  June  30 
end  of  the  crop  year. 

The  bakers  have  insisted  that  the  country 
could  run  so  low  on  wheat  that  prices 
would  soar  and  a  family-size  loaf  of  bread 
might  cost  $1. 

The  department,  which  has  welcomed  and 
encouraged  an  upward  trend  in  sales,  has 
resisted  any  type  of  embargo.  The  United 
States  ended  the  last  calendar  year  $9.3-bU- 
llon  ahead  In  agricultural  exports  over  im- 
ports and  $1.7-biUion  in  the  black  in  total 
balance  of  payments. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz  and 
his  assistants  are  convinced  that  the  credi- 
bility of  the  United  States  as  a  world  trading 
partner  was  severely  damaged  in  the  summer 
of  1973  by  a  temporary  embargo  on  soybean 
exports. 

They  insist  that  despite  the  bakers'  predic- 
tions, the  country  will  have  a  carryover  of 
about  150  mUUon  bushels  of  wheat  on  July  1. 
public  unprepared 

Most  of  those  questioned  were  convinced 
that  the  bakers — like  much  of  the  American 
public — had  become  so  used  to  prices  dic- 
tated by  surpluses  that  they  were  unprepared 
when  wheat  broke  the  historic  83-a-bushel 
barrier  and  rose  to  as  much  as  $6  a  bushel. 

But  the  philosophy  of  Dr.  Butz  and  many 
In  the  grain  Industry  Is  that  If  Americans  are 
to  trade  In  a  free  world  market  they  must 
pay  the  going  price  for  products,  even  those 
that  are  raised  in  great  surplus  at  home.  In 
the  case  of  wheat,  the  United  States  con- 
sumes only  about  a  third  of  its  annual  crop 
there  are  some  obvious  political  risks  in  tell- 
ing the  people  at  home  in  a  time  of  rising 
prices  that  they  must  bid  against  the  rest  of 
the  world  for  their  own  grain. 

Ray  Davis,  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Wheat  Growers,  does  not  beUeve 
the  country  Is  going  to  run  out  of  wheat,  but 
he  enthusiastically  embraces  the  new  phi- 
losophy that  American  consumers  are  going 
to  hare  to  pay  the  world  price  if  they  want 
their  share. 

CarglU,  Inc.,  in  Mlnnei^wlls,  is  generally 
acknowledged  as  one  of  the  largest,  if  not 
the  leading,  processor  and  handler  of  United 
States  farm  products.  Men  like  Walter  B. 
Saunders,  vice  president  for  tlie  company's 
marketing  and  transportation  group,  and 
Melvin  H.  Middents,  vice  president  tor  the 
commodity  marketing  division,  are  dealing 
with  the  new  world  situation  with  relish. 
It's  their  business  and  it's  booming. 
IN  sa  countries 

Cargill,  which  has  annual  sales  In  the  bil- 
lions, buys  and  sells  grain  (It  accoiints  tar 
more  than  22  per  cent  of  United  States  wheat 


exports) .  It  also  processes  soybeans  and  other 
Minnetonka,  "is  to  get  grain  from  surplus 
products,  produces  feeds  and  raises  poultry, 
leases  a  fleet  of  1,500  hopper  cars,  owns 
barges,  towboats  and  ships,  makes  chemical 
products  and  operates  salt  mines  and  fishing 
fleets.  It  has  more  than  300  plants  and  offices 
in  38  countries. 

But  Mr.  Saunders  and  Mr.  Middents, 
dressed  in  conservative  gray  suits  and  rep 
ties,  make  it  all  sound  simpler  than  that. 

"Our  economic  function,  really  two  func- 
tions." Mr.  Saiinders  said  in  company  bead- 
quarters  in  a  secluded  brick  chalet  at  Lake 
areas  to  deficit  areais.  That  can  be  from 
Kansas  City  to  Buffalo  or  to  the  U.S.S.B.  The 
other  Is  to  take  grain  when  it  is  In  surplus 
and  then  distribute  it  when  it  is  no  longer 
in  surplus.  That's  the  grain  business. " 

Mr.  Saunders,  slender,  with  dark  wavy  hair 
and  born-rimmed  glasses,  paused  to  snule 
across  the  table  at  Mr.  Middents,  a  broad- 
faced  friendly  man. 

"We  store  grain  for  other  people,"  Jie  went 
on.  "Since  World  War  11  our  biggest  customer 
has  been  Uncle  Sam.  but  we  don't  do  much 
of  that  any  more." 

Both  agreed  that  the  world  grain  stocks 
were  tight,  but  insisted  that  the  United 
States  would  not  run  out  of  wheat. 

"It's  really  been  a  shocli  to  us,"  Mr.  Saun- 
ders said.  "Mel  and  I  have  been  with  Cargill 
a  number  of  years  and  nobody  paid  any  at- 
tention to  our  business.  Now  we've  been  on 
radio  and  television  and  people  complain  to 
us  at  cocktail  parties,  'You're  the  guys  who 
sold  aU  that  wheat  to  the  Russians.'  " 

"That  Russian  grain  deal  is  the  most  mis- 
vmderstood  thing,"  said  Mr.  Middents.  "but  it 
was  just  the  tltning  more  than  anything.  No- 
body predicted  the  dramatic  turnaroxind." 

"We  thought  It  would  happen."  Mr.  Saun- 
ders Interjected,  "but  we  thought  it  woxild 
be  Enradual.  Nobody  expected  the  explosive 
nature  of  it." 

"One  of  the  things,  as  with  energy,"  Mr. 
Middents  said,  "1  think  well  still  have  rea- 
sonably priced  food.  But  we  can't  take  either 
energy  or  food  for  granted  as  something  well 
have  extremely  cheaply." 


NUTRITION  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  at  the  House 
approval  Tuesday  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  a  3-year  extension  of  nutrition 
for  the  elderly  programs,  title  VII  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act,  which  I  originally 
sponsored  in  the  Senate. 

The  action  by  the  House,  led  once 
more  by  Congressmen  Claude  Pepper 
and  John  Braoemas,  represents  a  recog- 
nition of  the  vital  need  of  elderly  Amer- 
icans for  adequate  nutrition  and  par- 
ticularly for  the  other  services  provided 
under  this  legislation. 

Although  the  implementation  of  the 
title  vn  program  was  delayed  by  vetoes 
of  appropriation  measures,  the  response 
of  the  various  States  has  been  over- 
whelmingly enthusiastic  since  funds 
have  been  made  available. 

The  extension  of  this  program,  which 
otherwise  would  expire  on  June  30,  is  not 
only  vital  to  provide  for  a  full  evaluation, 
but  to  provide  sorely  needed  assistance 
to  the  Nation's  elderly  at  a  time  when 
inflation  is  seriously  affecting  their  eco- 
nomic security. 

Hearings  have  been  scheduled  on  this 
matter  in  the  Senate,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  bill,  S.  2488,  which  I  introduced 
with  Senator  Percy  and  which  is  the 
companion  bill  to  the  House  measure, 
will  be  adopted  shortly.  The  bill  now  has 


26  cosponsors.  I  am  hopeful  that  aw>ro- 
priations  equivalent  to  the  House  meas- 
ure of  $150  million  for  fiscal  year  1975, 
$200  million  for  fiscal  year  1976.  and 
$250  million  for  fiscal  year  1977,  win  be 
approved. 

STRIP  MINING 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  end 
of  tlie  Arab  oil  boycott  does  not  mean 
the  end  of  the  energy  crisis.  Our  basic 
problem  i-emalns:  How  shall  we  meet  the 
growing  ana  vital  neea  oi  tne  Uxutea 
States  for  energy?  We  have  during  the 
past  6  months  seen  the  elimination  of 
one  possible  answer  to  this  question.  We 
obviously  cannot  depend  upon  foreign 
somxes  to  meet  this  need. 

The  most  abundant  natural  resource 
currently  available  to  meet  our  energy 
need  is  coal.  It  is  unfortunate  that  in 
attempting  to  obtain  the  laudable  goals 
of  a  cleaner  environment  and  safer 
working  conditions  for  miners,  the  Con- 
gress has  managed  to  hamstring  the  coal 
industry.  We  have  erected  barriers 
which  prevent  us  from  putting  this  re- 
souice  quickly  to  work  for  the  good  of 
the  Nation.  Equally  serious  is  the  fact 
that  the  attitude  of  Congress  and  agen- 
cies created  by  Congress  have  resulted 
in  confusion  and  uncertainty  that  Inhib- 
its development  of  our  coal  reserves. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  Washington's 
outstanding  joumaUsts,  Shirley  Schei- 
bla,  has  written  a  very  informative  two- 
part  article  for  Barron's  on  the  situation 
in  the  coal  industry.  At  this  time  when 
we  still  are  in  the  process  of  working 
on  important  legislation  in  this  area, 
I  believe  it  would  be  advisable  for  every- 
one in  the  Congress  to  consider  what  she 
has  written,  and  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
CtJBTAiNS  FOR  Strippers?  Pending  Lecisl.v- 

TioN  Could  Do  In  Surface  Coal  Mines 
(By   Shirley  Scheibla) 

Washington. — Low-sulfur  Western  coal 
reserves  today  loom  as  one  of  the  nation's 
best  hopes  for  providing  an  adequate  domes- 
tic supply  of  environmentally  acceptable 
fuel.  Yet  85%  of  the  reserves,  an  estimated 
37.5  bUlion  tons,  is  owned  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, which  has  leased  none  for  over 
three  years.  The  Interior  Department  has 
held  up  such  leasing  because  of  indecision 
over  what  to  do  about  strip  mining. 

Congress  is  suffering  from  similar  uncer- 
tainty. Although  the  Senate  passed  a  strict 
bill  last  October,  pre-oil  crisis,  the  House 
Interior  Committee  expects  a  donny-brook 
later  this  month  when  it  Is  scheduled  to 
weigh  strip-mining  legislation.  lU  difficulties 
partly  reflect  the  energy  shortage,  partly  the 
persistent  Inability  of  poUtlclans  and  so- 
called  experts  to  agree  on  what  kind  of  rec- 
lamation Is  acceptable  and  how  much  strip 
mining  sliould  be  allowed. 

WHO  foots  the  bill? 

Should  all  scarred  areas  be  reclaimed,  or 
only  those  stripped  from  now  on?  Should  the 
land  be  restored  to  its  original  contour? 
What  about  arid  and  semi -and  Western 
lands?  What  will  various  types  of  restrlcUons 
cost?  Who  will  foot  the  bill?  How  will  re- 
strictions affect  overall  coal  production?  How 
should  federal  standards  be  enforced? 

These  are  a  few  of  the  major  Issues  in- 
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Yolved  In  tbe  legislation  now  before  Con- 
gress. Answers  are  Important,  because  strip 
mining  provides  half  of  the  nation's  supply 
of  much  needed  coal  and  W.'o  of  the  fuel  for 
utilities.  PYom  an  extraction  standpoint, 
stripping  Is  a  much  more  efBcient  method, 
capable  of  obtaining  90'''.  of  deposits,  com- 
pared with  50%  through  underground  min- 
ing. It's  also  quicker  and  cheaper. 

Yet  measures  passed  by  the  Senate — and 
reported  by  two  subcommittees  of  the  House 
Interior  Committee — would  severely  curtail, 
If  not  eliminate,  stripping  and  Impose  multl- 
bllUon>dollar  additional  costs  on  coal  min- 
ing. Hence  Sidney  L.  McFarland,  House  In- 
terior Committee  Staff  Director,  expects  a 
flood  of  amendments.  "The  energy  crisis  has 
slowed  down  action  on  the  bill.  It  is  not 
beyond  the  realm  of  possibility  for  it  to  be 
tabled  in  committee,"  he  declared.  Rep.  Craig 
Hosmer  (R.,  Calif.),  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  tbe  Committee,  told  Barron's  that  he 
detects  a  growing  realization  within  the 
House  that  HR  11600  won't  dig  the  necessary 
coal.  He  plans  to  Introduce  a  much  less 
stringent  bill. 

MORE     THAN     ONE    VOICE 

Like  Congress,  the  Administration  fails  to 
speak  with  one  voice.  lu  particular,  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  is  seeking 
stricter  controls  than  the  Federal  Energy 
Office.  Meanwhile,  the  coal  Industry  Is  being 
called  upon  to  make  long-term  investments 
In  new  production  without  knowing  what 
tbe  futtire  rules  will  be.  If  Congress  makes 
strip  mining  significantly  more  costly,  it 
could  drastically  alTect  the  future  of  coal 
gasification. 

Basically,  the  House  and  Senate  bills  fol- 
low the  precedent  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the 
constitutionality  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
put  to  the  test.  In  what  some  consider  a 
violation  of  states'  rights,  the  strip-mining 
bills  call  for  states  to  come  up  with  their 
own  regulatory  programs.  But  if  Washing- 
ton doesn't  like  them.  It  can  impose  its  own. 

Tbe  Senate  and  House  bills  also  require 
the  states  to  have  systems  for  designating 
areas  unsuitable  for  siu^ace  mining,  and 
both  are  broad  enough  to  prevent  all  such 
mining.  According  to  Senator  Paul  J.  Fannin 
(R.,  Ariz.),  S.  425  allows  such  a  designation 
for  "areas  of  critical  environmental  con- 
cern," whatever  that  means,  and  thus  could 
preclude  strip  mining  even  if  the  area  could 
be  reclaimed.  To  Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia, 
It  is  tantamount  to  federal  zoning  on  state 
land. 

CLOSE    TO    SUKFACE 

The  Mansfield  amendment  to  S.  425  would 
end  all  indecision  concerning  what  to  do 
about  federally-owned  coal  lands  by  simply 
banning  strip  mining  on  them  where  the 
surface  is  privately  owned.  At  the  turn  of 
the  century,  there  were  so  many  protests 
over  mineral  rights  on  homesteads  that  the 
federal  government  decided  it  would  retain 
such  rights. 

Much  coal,  particularly  In  the  We6t,  lies 
so  close  to  the  surface  that  xmderground 
mining  is  not  feasible.  The  Interior  Depatrt- 
ment  estimates  that  roughly  14.2  billion  tons 
of  coal  would  be  sealed  off  by  the  Mansfield 
amendment;  the  National  Coal  Association 
says  37.5  billion.  An  analysis  by  Douglas  L. 
McCuUough,  coal  expert  for  the  Federal  Ehi- 
ergy  Office,  concludes  that  the  Coal  Associ- 
ation estimate  "may  be  closer  to  the  correct 
figure  and  could  even  be  conservative." 

In  any  event,  he  points  out  that  Interior's 
estimate  is  equivalent  to  I14  times  current 
proven  UJS.  reserves  of  natural  gas,  or  30 
years'  production  of  about  5.4  million  bar- 
rels of  crude  oil  per  day,  about  equal  to 
current  Imports.  The  Coal  Association's  esti- 
mate Is  eqiUvalent  to  total  present  UjS.  oil 
consumption  of  about  17  million  barrels  per 
day.  Mr.  McCullough  concluded  that  £.  425 
"would  undermine  the  ciurent  eme^ency 
efforts  to  substitute  low  sulfur  coal  &r  oil 


and  gas  and  further  aggravate  the  energy 
crisis  by  requiring  a  greater  reliance  on  oil 
and  gas." 

BASIC    THROST 

Interior  points  out  that  Western  coal  costs 
only  half  of  the  national  average  for  deep- 
mined  coal.  "The  amendment  will  seriously 
alter  the  economics  of  coal  gasification, 
adding  about  17  cents  per  million  British 
thermal  units  for  S3mthetlc  natural  gas  and 
increasing  plant  Investment  for  a  250  mil- 
lion standard  cubic  feet  plant  by  over  $20 
million.  Many  of  the  p>otentlal  coal  gasifica- 
tion sites  would  be  affected." 

The  basic  thrust  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate  bills  Is  to  discourage  strip  mining. 
For  several  years,  Rep.  Ken  Hechler  (D., 
W.  Va.)  has  been  pushing  for  an  outright 
ban  on  all  stripping.  He  contends  that  un- 
derground mines  closed  in  favor  of  stripping 
can  be  reopened  to  meet  the  energy  crisis. 

There  is  considerable  debate  regarding  the 
amount  of  coal  which  can  be  obtained  solely 
by  surface  methods.  Russel  Train,  adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  says  strippable  reserves  constitute 
only  3'o  of  the  total.  However,  Carl  E.  Bagge, 
head  of  the  National  Coal  Association,  says 
Mr.  Train  miscalculated  by  dividing  the  1.5 
trillion  tons  of  all  coal  known  to  exist  by  an 
estimated  45  billion  tons  of  coal  economically 
strippable  at  1970  prices.  Mr.  Bagge  argues 
that  Mr.  Train  should  have  compared  the 
total  of  strippable  coal  at  any  price,  141  bil- 
lion tons,  with  the  413  billion  tons  of  total 
reserves  mineable  by  present  technology. 

While  underground  mining  can  produce 
plenty  of  coal,  costs  would  be  heavy.  The 
Federal  Energy  Office  already  has  asked  19 
utilities  to  convert  26  power  plants  from 
oil  to  coal  and  plans  to  ask  more  to  do  so. 
According  to  William  E.  Simon,  head  of  FEO, 
"an  additional  mining  cost  for  coal  at  tbis 
time  would  run  counter  to  this  effort."  Mr. 
Bagge  says  that  replacing  present  strip  min- 
ing with  underground  mining  would  require 
276  new  deep  mines  of  one  million  tons'  an- 
nual capability  each,  at  a  total  capital  cost 
of  $3-$5  bUIlon. 

SHORTACC  OF  SKILLED  WORKERS 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph  (D.,  W.Va.) 
explains  that  tbe  coal  Industry  already  is 
short  of  skilled  workerb  to  operate  \mder- 
ground.  He's  also  concerned  over  the  high 
death  rate  underground.  Last  year  99  men 
were  killed  In  underground  coal  mines,  com- 
pared with  17  In  strip  and  auger  mines. 

During  the  debate  on  S.  425,  Senator  Clif- 
ford Hansen  (R.,  Wyo.)  told  the  Senate  that 
more  underground  mining  would  "mean 
training  a  whole  new  army  of  men  who,  first 
of  all,  must  be  willing  to  work  underground. 
That  brings  up  the  question  of  black  lung 
and  other  diseases.  ...  I  cheered  and  ap- 
plauded when  we  could  get  them  (the  min- 
ers) above  ground  so  they  could  see  the  sun- 
rise and  the  sunset  and  they  could  feel  the 
differences  In  temperatures  when  spring, 
summer,  autumn  and  winter  arrived,  an  ex- 
perience they  did  not  have  .  .  .  underground." 
Nevertheless,  EPA  Administrator  Train  has 
declared,  "The  sooner  we  can  make  under- 
ground (mining)  more  economically  attrac- 
tive, more  technologically  feasible  and  more 
socially  acceptable  as  a  way  of  life,  way  of 
employment,  the  better  off  we're  going  to 
be." 

Last  November,  Mr.  Bagge  told  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America : 
"The  theory  behind  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment Is  that  the  strippable  coal  It  freezes  In 
place  could  be  replaced  by  coal  from  un- 
derground mines  .  .  .  (but)  85%  of  the  fed- 
eral government  and  most  of  the  leases  grant- 
ed are  for  strippable  coal.  To  acquire  deep 
coal  reserves  would  entail  new  leases.  .  .  . 
Even  If  the  freeze  on  leasing  were  ended  to- 
day, and  supposing  that  a  coal  company  had 
some  geological  geniuses  who  could  locate 


suitable  reserves  of  deep  coal  by  tomorrow 
morning,  it  takes  three  or  four  years  to  de- 
velop a  deep  mine.  ThaA  would  still  leave 
some  power  plants  waiting  a  long  time  for 
coal  to  arrive." 

Meantime,  little  Western  mining  can  be 
done  because  of  a  checkerboard  pattern  of 
owiiershlp  divided  among  private,  state  and 
federal,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  mine  one 
property  without  the  others. 

Even  if  it  decides  what  to  do  about  strip 
mining,  however.  Interior  won't  be  able  to 
resume  leasing  until  completion  of  an  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement,  which  it 
doesn't  expect  to  complete  until  the  end  of 
the  summer. 

MORE  RED  TAPE 

Ironically,  Congress  Inspired  much  of  the 
increase  in  strip  mining  by  passage  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  &  Safety  Act  In 
1968.  Then  only  38%  of  the  coal  mined  was 
obtained  by  stripping,  compared  with  60',. 
today.  According  to  Senator  Howard  Baker 
(R.,  Tenn.),  "The  measure,  while  it  was  cer- 
tainly directed  at  a  laudable  goal,  seriously 
exacerbated  the  competitive  disadvantage  of 
deep  mining  by  vastly  Increasing  red  tape,  by 
setting  arbitrary  safety  standards,  by  requir- 
ing excessive  monitoring  and  by  setting  ex- 
cessive and  unnecessarily  expensive  equip- 
ment standards." 

The  most  controversial  part  of  the  House 
bill  is  the  amendment  by  Rep.  John  Selber- 
ling  (D.,  Ohio)  calling  for  a  reclamation  fee 
of  (2.50  a  ton  for  all  stripmined  coal.  This 
would  be  used  to  help  restore  land  scarred 
In  the  past  and  to  help  equalize  strip  and 
underground  mining  costs.  Earlier  this 
month,  however,  Under-Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, John  C.  Whitaker  wrote  House  In- 
terior Committee  Chairman  James  A.  Haley 
(D..  Fla.)  that  the  amendment  "will  unrea- 
sonably raise  current  coal  costs  and  penalize 
current  coal  consumers  for  damages  caused 
by  other  operations."  Mr.  Whitaker  also  urged 
reappraisal  of  the  legislation  in  the  light  of 
current  fuel  shortages.  He  said  that  the  min- 
ing and  reclamation  criteria  are  too  rigid 
and  could  result  in  substantial  losses  In  coal 
production. 

Howard  C.  Mmore.  chairman  of  the  West- 
em  Systems  Coordinating  Council,  painted 
a  grim  picture  In  his  testimony  before  the 
two  House  subcommittees.  "The  WSCC  utili- 
ties may  raise  over  half  a  bilUon  dollars  in 
the  money  market  for  a  coal-fired  generating 
station  and  related  facilities  which  are  de- 
pendent upon  coal  fuel  from  a  single  surface 
mining  operation.  The  utility  and  the  invest- 
ment community  rely  on  the  ability  of  the 
facility  to  operate  and  utilize  its  fuel  source 
in  order  to  pay  off  the  investment.  The  House 
bills  permit  a  regulatory  authority  to  Impose 
unknown  terms  and  conditions  on  the  per- 
mit periodically  that  could  have  the  effect  of 
reducing,  terminating  or  curtailing  a  por- 
tion of  the  fuel  supply.  This  Jeopardizes  the 
utUities'  abUlty  to  finance  their  facilities. ' 

INTERPRETATIONS 

Mr.  Elmore  also  testified  that  over  90 'y  of 
the  coal  required  by  WSCC  systems  for  the 
next  decade  must  be  strip-mined.  Curtail- 
ment or  termination  of  such  mining  "would 
be  catastrophic  and  the  damage  to  the  con- 
suming public  would  be  difficult  to  Imagine. 
At  best,  planned  rationing  of  electricity  on  a 
rotating  basis  would  be  required." 

Even  the  most  avid  opponents  of  the  pend- 
ing bills  are  ready  to  agree  to  mandatory 
reclamation.  But  interpretation  of  what  rec- 
lamation is  acceptable  vary  as  much  as  the 
land  Itself.  Both  House  and  Senate  bUls  call 
for  tbe  restoration  of  stripped  land  to  its  ap- 
proximate original  contour.  But  the  National 
Coal  Association  finds  the  House  bill  "so  in- 
flexible that  It  would  prevent  operations  in 
many  Instances  from  meeting  other  regula- 
tions of  the  bill — such  as  the  control  of  ero- 
sion, siltatlon,  water  runoff  and  drainage  and 
stabilization  of  mined  land." 
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Edwin  R.  Phelps,  president  of  Peabody  Coal 
Co  voiced  similar  reservations  regarding  the 
Senate  measure.  "The  key  factors — erosion, 
sedimentation,  landslides,  toxic  drainage,  soil 
stabilization  and  revegetatlon  can  all  be  han- 
dled, oftentimes  more  effectively,  without  re- 
turn to  the  original  contour." 

The  amount  of  reclamation  mandated  ulti- 
mately may  depend  upon  costs.  Estimates, 
however,  are  as  numerous  as  scandals  In 
Washington.  Rep.  Hechler  told  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  about  European  experi- 
ences In  reclamation:  "The  extensive  study, 
Surface  Mining  &  Land  Reclamation  in  Ger- 
many, by  E.  A.  Nephew  of  the  Oak  Ridge  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  Indicated  that  costs  of  rec- 
lamation In  Germany  amount  to  between 
$3,000  and  $4,500  per  acre,  while  In  Great 
BriWin  they  run  as  high  as  $7,479  per  acre 
but  average  out  close  to  $4,000  an  acre.  The 
cost  per  ton  ranged  from  63  cents  to  $4.24/ton 
and  averaged  $1.35/ ton." 


Conversion  Premium — Utilities  Find  Coal 

Expensive   and  Scarce 

(By  Shh-ley  Schelbla) 

Washington. — Coal  to  Newcastle — the 
United  States — will  start  arriving  this  year. 
Specifically,  Southern  Co.  expects  to  receive 
600,000  tons  from  South  Africa,  and  It  now 
Is  in  negotiation  for  two-three  million  tons 
from  Australia.  New  England  Electric  Sys- 
tem has  firm  commitments  for  240.000  tons 
of  coal  from  Poland  and  options  on  another 
600,000. 

Under  pressure  to  use  coal  because  of  the 
oil  shortage,  many  Eastern  utilities  have 
made  the  unpleasant  discovery  that  because 
coal  production  can't  be  changed  as  fast  as 
government  directives,  this  country's  only 
plentiful  fuel  Is  turning  out  to  be  scarce. 
There's  a  limit  to  how  much  operating  mines 
can  step  up  production.  Launching  new  ones 
requires  time,  as  well  as  sonie  degree  of  cer- 
tainty regarding  federal  intentions. 

MASSIVE    CONVERSION    TO    OIL 

During  the  environmental  pressures  of  the 
late  'Sixties,  enough  utilities  converted  to  oil 
to  burn  an  estimated  228  million  additional 
barrels  in  1972,  about  55%.  of  all  the  oil 
burned  by  electric  utilities.  In  the  fall 
of  1973.  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness (now  abolished)  and  the  Federal 
Power  CcHnmlsslon  estimated  that.  In  an 
emergency,  enough  utilities,  providing  they 
could  obtain  the  necessary  coal,  could 
reconvert  to  coal  In  three  weeks  to  mean 
savings  of  258.000  barrels  of  oil  a  day. 

Indicating  that  such  an  emergency  exists. 
Federal  Energy  Office  Administrator  William 
E.  Simon,  on  December  6,  urged  immediate 
reconversion  by  26  plants  to  save  250.000  bar- 
rels a  day.  He  asked  an  additional  60  plants 
to  weigh  similar  action.  Over  three  months 
later,  however,  there  had  been  only  enough 
reconversion  to  save  65.000  barrels.  Last 
week,  the  Senate  sustained  President  Nixon's 
veto  of  the  Emergency  Energy  Bill.  Now,  as 
part  of  a  substitute  measure,  the  Adminis- 
tration wants  Congress  to  authorize  power 
plants  to  convert  to  coal  for  relatively  long 
periods  to  provide  incentive  for  the  neces- 
sary capital  investment. 

Stephen  O.  Young,  president  of  the  West 
Virginia  Coal  Association,  says  flatly  that  an 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA) 
panel  is  responsible  for  the  poor  results.  On 
January  22,  a  panel  headed  by  EPA  Deputy 
Administrator  John  R.  Quarles  Jr.  ruled  that 
electric  utilities  must  make  Immediate  com- 
mitments to  Install  flue  gas  desulfurizatlon 
systems  (scrubbers)  to  meet  the  July  1976 
deadline  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  (A  final  deci- 
sion Is  up  to  EPA  Administrator  Russell 
Train,  who  has  not  indicated  when  It  will  be 
forthcoming.)  Following  the  panel's  report, 
Mr.  Quarles  told  a  press  conference  that  crim- 
inal proceedings  are  possible  against  electric 
utilities  that  don't  make  good  faith  efforts  to 


Install    the   desulfurizatlon   systems    where 
needed. 

trriLrnEs  protest 

The  panel's  decision  came  lu  the  face  of 
protests  by  utilities  that  the  scrubbers  would 
cause  as  many  problems  as  they  would  solve. 
The  recommendation  suggests,  nevertheless, 
that  companies  can't  count  on  extensions  of 
variances  to  burn  plentiful  high  sulfur  coal. 
As  noted  In  the  first  article  In  this  series, 
the  government  has  tied  up  much  of  the  low 
sulfur  reserves. 

At  a  recent  press  conference  In  Tokyo,  Ian 
McGregor,  chairman  of  American  Metal  Cli- 
max Inc.,  said  electric  utilities  are  anxious 
to  buy  Western  (low  sulfur)  coal  but  that 
large  new  orders  cannot  be  accepted  until 
the  U.S.  government  makes  additional  land 
available  for  lease. 

Such  difficulties  mean  the  signing  of  few 
long-term  contracts  for  new  coal  produc- 
tion. Without  them,  however,  the  major  coal 
companies  can't  obtata  the  financing  for 
opening  large  new  underground  mines  at 
costs  running  around  $30-$40  million  each. 
Meanwhile,  the  price  of  spot  coal  has  been 
run  up  to  $32  a  ton  from  $8-$10  In  the  scram- 
ble for  supplies.  In  the  end  King  Coal  Is 
bound  to  regain  his  throne  because  there's  ho 
alternative  (Barron's,  December  24,  1973). 
Meantime,  there's  trouble  aplenty. 

A  good  deal  of  spot  coal  comes  from  small 
mines,  which  are  also  having  regulatory 
problems.  Doviglas  L.  McCullough,  coal  ex- 
pert for  the  Federal  Energy  Office  (PEO), 
says  that  as  many  as  500  mines  may  have  to 
shut  down  by  the  end  of  this  month  because 
of  requirements  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mines 
Health  and  Safety  Act.  These  pits  produce 
25  million  tons  a  year,  4%  of  the  U.S.  total. 
After  surveying  mines  in  West  Virginia, 
Tennesse  and  Kentucky,  PEO  found  that 
the  managements  of  most  considered  the  in- 
stallation of  required  equipment  uneco- 
nomic. 

According  to  Mr.  McCullough.  "Several 
members  of  Congress  are  talking  about  hold- 
ing hearings  quickly  to  see  If  these  mines 
could  be  given  extensions  of  some  sort  be- 
cause of  the  energy  crisis.  The  mines  do  have 
a  couple  things  in  their  favor.  They  are  non- 
gaseous, and  methane  doesn't  occiur.  Also, 
their  safety  records  are  excellent.  Some  of 
them  have  suggested  using  a  methane  detec- 
tion device  which  would  cost  about  one- 
tenth  as  much  as  shielding  equipment.  Its 
not  clear  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
could  permit  the  substitute  or  If  It  would 
require  legislation. 

"PEO  Is  hoping  to  Increase  coal  produc- 
tion 10%  this  year.  If  we  lose  4%  because 
of  this  problem,  we  would  have  to  Increase 
production   16%    to  meet  our  goal." 

At  press  time,  a  strike  by  20.000-21,000 
West  Virginia  coal  miners  triggered  by  gaso- 
line shortages  had  caused  production  losses 
estimated  at  one  million  tons  by  the  National 
Coal  Association.  The  walkout  involved 
chiefly  metallurgical  coal.  As  It  went  Into 
Its  second  week,  Mr.  McCullough  noted  that 
steel  mills  were  cutting  output  25%.  "That's 
a  prelude  to  what  could  happen  with  a  na- 
tionwide strike  when  the  United  Mine 
Workers'  contract  expires  November  12, "  he 
said. 

Though  the  supply  side  of  the  equation 
now  has  several  unknowns,  utilities  are  still 
faced  with  need  to  reconvert  to  coal  at  vast 
exjjense  after  having  spent  millions  switch- 
ing to  oil.  Most,  like  New  England  Electric 
System,  feel  they  have  no  choice.  It  laid  out 
$8  million  to  go  the  oil  route,  and  a  change- 
over to  coal  will  cost  another  $5  million.  But 
tb  •  alternative,  says  spokesman  Peter  Bug- 
bee,  is  a  possible  shutdown  of  service. 

Mr.  Bugbee  won't  give  precise  prices  for  the 
coal  the  System  Is  Importing  from  Poland, 
except  that  It  Is  "In  tbe  range  of  $30  to  $35 
a  ton."  While  utilities  normally  like  to  have 
a  60-90  day  supply,  the  System's  stocks  re- 
cently were  down  to  10-20  days.  Afte-  con- 


tacting nearly  100  producers.  It  has  lined  up 
four  million  tons  of  coal  which.  In  combina- 
tion with  oil,  Is  deemed  to  be  enough  to  meet 
requirements  for  the  year.  It  means,  however, 
that  the  system  wiU  maintain  dual  capabil- 
ity for  coal  and  oil. 

While  New  England  has  paid  a  top  price  of 
$32  a  ton  for  spot  coal.  John  Stevens  of  the 
System  says.  "That  is  the  equivalent  of  $8  a 
barrel  for  oil,  and  that's  cheap  oil  today." 

Unlike  New  England,  Southern  Co.  never 
converted  to  oil  during  the  wave  of  environ- 
mental fervor.  William  G.  Lalor,  senior  vice 
president,  explains.  "We  studied  conversion  to 
oil  and  decided  against  it  because  we  were 
afraid  of  relying  on  imported  oil."  Ironically, 
now  it's  importUig  coal. 

out  of  spot   market 

Mr.  Lalor  says  the  South  African  coal  will 
be  low  sulfur  and  will  cost  $20  a  ton  deliv- 
ered to  Gulf  Power.  He  adds,  "We  got  out  of 
the  spot  market  two  months  ago.  We  said 
that  was  a  lot  of  nonsense.  We  got  our  long- 
term  suppliers  to  increase  production  some- 
what. .  .  .  We'll  burn  close  to  30  million  tons 
of  coal  this  year,  and  we'll  get  an  extra  mil- 
lion tons  of  this  from  our  regular  suppliers." 

Virginia  Electric  Power  Co.  did  convert  to 
oil  at  a  cost  of  several  million  dollars.  John 
Adams,  Vepco's  general  counsel,  says  that 
right  after  Mr.  Simon  asked  the  Eastern 
utilities  to  reconvert  to  coal,  Vepco  sent  In- 
vitations to  bid  to  42  producers.  Only  25  re- 
plied— all  in  tbe  negative.  Mr.  Adams  says 
Vepco  considers  itself  fortunate  that  25%  of 
its  facilities  are  nuclear-powered,  stace  it 
can't  obtain  what  it  needs  for  oU-to-coal 
reconversions. 

The  Morgantown.  Md..  generating  station 
of  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.  has  the  unique 
capability  of  burning  either  oil  or  coal,  yet 
It  currently  Is  burning  only  25',^  coal  because 
it  can't  find  more.  Since  mid-December. 
Pepco  has  contacted  100  coal  companies  In  a 
vain  attempt  to  buy  more  coal  for  Morgan- 
town. 

RENEGING    ON    CONTRACTS 

With  94%  of  its  generating  capacity  coal- 
flred,  American  Electric  Power  Co.  burns  more 
coal  than  any  Investor-owned  utility  In  the 
U.S.  Thus  it  doesn't  have  the  problem  of 
reconversion.  Nevertheless  It  has  others.  Don- 
ald C.  Cook,  chairman  of  the  board,  told 
Barron's  that  federal  policies  have  driven 
the  price  of  coal  so  high  that  all  producers 
under  contract  with  AEP  have  asked  for  In- 
creases, and  some  are  reneging  on  their  long- 
term  contracts  with  AEP  companies. 

As  a  partial  solution,  he  said  the  AEP  is 
rapidly  increasing  its  own  mining  capability. 
"Last  year  we  mined  a  little  over  six  million 
tons.  In  1974  we  expect  to  mine  over  11.5 
million  tons.  By  1980  we  will  be  burning  50 
million  tons  a  year  and  mining  25  million 
tons  ourselves.  We'll  use  high  sulfur  for 
blending  with  low  sulfur." 

Strange  as  It  may  seem,  AEP  expects  to 
transport  coal  to  two  plants  located  at  the 
mouths  of  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  mines  In 
West  Virginia,  because  their  coal  won't  meet 
the  proposed  state  regulations  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 

While  all  present  usable  steam  coal  of 
Consolidation  (owned  by  Continental  Oil) 
is  high  sulfur.  It  has  six  to  eight  bUlion  tons 
of  low-sulfur  reserves  in  the  West.  Consoli- 
dation President  John  Corcoran  says,  how- 
ever, that  most  of  these  reserves  are  under 
state  or  railroad  leases  which  lie  in  a  checker- 
board pattern  with  federally-owned  coal 
rights.  This  makes  mining  Impossible  since 
the  Interior  Department  Is  not  issuing  coal 
leases. 

HIGH    SULFUR    RESERVES 

Similarly,  Edwin  R.  Phelps,  president  of 
Peabody  Coal  Co.  (owned  by  Kennecott) ,  says 
all  Peabody's  reserves  in  Ohio.  Kentucky. 
Indiana,  Missouri,  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas 
are  high  sulfur.  "No  utilities  are  now  asking 
us  to  open  new  mines  unless  they  are  low 
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sulfur.  But  they'll  sign  short-term  fcontxacts 
for  high  sulfur  with  »  force  maje4r  clause 
stating  If  the  government  says  tlj^y  can't 
bum  the  coal,  they  can  cancel  the  -contract. 
As  a  result  we  haven't  signed  any  Contracts 
for  high  sulfur  coal  since  EPA  saljl  not  to 
bum  It  after  July  1975,"  he  told  ^arron's. 

CLARIFICATION    NEEDED        i 

Mr.  Phelps  added  that  within  the^ast  two 
years,  two  utilities  have  put  up  tb|  money 
for  new  mines,  will  take  the  risk  ani  simply 
use  Peabody's  coal  management  ep 
He  declared :  "This  Is  the  only  way  to  i 
ness  until  we  get  some  clarlficatlc 
Washington.  People  won't  finance  ai 
ment  that  could  be  illegal  In  two  ye| 
utilities  figure  some  relief  in  two  ye 
the  banks  don't  figure  that  way.  I 
law  has  got  to  be  amended.  WlthoiL 
some  electric  utility  power  produc^n  will 
come  to  a  halt."  I 

Otis  Bennett,  Jr.,  head  of  North  Ajtierlcan 
Coal  Corp.,  says  that  90%  of  his  c^tomers 
are  utilities  and  that  all  the  coal  for.^em  is 
high  sulfur.  Shutting  off  high  sul%ir  coal 
for  utilities  would  leave  North  American 
only  one  million  tons  to  sell  a  yea£  out  of 
annual  production  of  12.5  million  ti|ns. 

"Extending  the  permissible  use  #f  high 
sulfur  coal  for  two  years  beyond  19'm  under 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  or  for  three  or  fol 
doesn't  mean  a  thing  because  we  nee| 
30-year  contracts  to  open  new  min^,' 
Bennett.  "No  lender  will  finance 
when  maybe  we  can't  use  the  coal, 
thing  has  caused  a  moratorium  on 
tlon  in  the  East." 


RESUMPTION  OF  RELATIONS 
SWEDEN 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  \larmly 
welcome  the  White  House  annfunce- 
ment  of  a  thaw  in  our  relation  with 
Sweden.  It  is  appropriate  to  the  season 
but  long  overdue. 

I  hope  that  today's  announcei 
the  exchange  of  Ambassadors 
our  two  countries,  which  I  havi 
urging  for  months,  will  quickly 
the  close  and  cordial  relations  th 
traditionally  existed  between  the: 

Frankly,  I  have  found  it  appal 
for  over  2  years  our  relations  havi 
on  ice  with  a  people  that  I  belle 
more  like  us  in  their  way  of  lifi 
standard  of  living  than  any  othe: 
pie.  A  hearty  "Sk&l"  to  Sweden. 


INCOME  TAX  DEDUCTIONS  F  )R 
OLDER  AMERICANS 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  is  fast  approaching  when  in  lome 
tax  returns  must  be  filed.  Form  1(  K)  is 
complex  for  many  Americans.  Tl  Is  is 
especially  true  for  older  Ameri  :ans, 
many  having  changed  their  tax  s  atus 
from  full-time  wage  earners  to  n  tlre- 
ment  or  semiretirement  status.  Man  '  are 
unaware  of  available  tax  deductio  is  In 
these  years  and  cannot  afford  to  er  ploy 
tax  consultants.  The  Senate  Si  ecial 
Committee  on  Aging  has  preparec  for 
the  use  of  older  Americans,  a  descri  ition 
of  items  to  aid  in  the  preparation  of  :  'orra 
1040. 1  applaud  the  members  of  the  om- 
mittee  for  their  efforts  to  put  tog  ther 
this  useful  summary.  Mr.  Preside  it,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  exo  rpts 
from  this  bulletin  be  printed  in  the  ftxc- 

ORD. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wilfiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Chscxust  or  Itemizxd  DeuucrioNs  roa 
Schedule  A   (Form  1040) 

MEDICAL   and    DENTAL    EXPENSES 

Medical  and  dental  expenaes  are  dediictlble 
to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  3%  of  a  tax- 
payer's adjusted  gross  Income  (line  15,  Form 
1040). 

INSTTRANCE    PREMTCMS 

One-half  of  medical,  hospital  or  health  in- 
siu-ance  premiums  are  deductible  (up  to 
$150)  without  regard  to  the  37c  limitation  for 
other  medical  expenses.  The  remainder  of 
these  premiums  can  be  deducted,  but  is  sub- 
ject to  the  3  %  rule. 

DRUGS   AND    MEDICINES 

Included  in  medical  expenses  (subject  to 
3%  rule)  but  only  to  extent  exceeding  \%  <a 
adjusted  gross  income  (line  15,  Form  1040). 

OTHER    MEDICAL    EXPENSES 

Other  allowable  medical  and  dental  ex- 
pense (subject  to  3%  limitation) : 

Abdominal  supports,  ambulance  hire,  An- 
thetlst,  arch  supports,  artificial  limbs  and 
teeth,  back  supports,  and  braces. 

Capital  expenditures  for  medical  purposes 
(e.g.,  elevator  for  persons  with  a  heart  ail- 
ment)— deductible  to  the  extent  that  the 
cost  of  the  capital  expenditure  exceeds  the 
Increase  iu  value  to  your  home  because  of 
the  capital  expenditure.  Taxpayer  should 
have  an  Independent  appraisal  made  to  re- 
flect clearly  the  increase  in  value. 

Cardiographs,  chiropodist,  chiropractor, 
christian  science  practitioner,  authorized; 
convalescent  home  (for  medical  treatment 
only) ,  crutches,  dental  services  (e.g.,  cleaning 
teoth.  X-rays,  filling  teeth) ;  dentures,  derma- 
tologist, eyeglasses,  and  gynecologist. 

Hearing  aids  and  batteries,  hospital  ex- 
penses. Insulin  treatment,  invalid  chair,  lab 
tests.  Up  reading  lessons  (designed  to  over- 
come a  handicap);  neurologist,  nursing  serv- 
ices (for  medical  care);  opthalmologist,  op- 
tician, optometrist,  oral  surgery,  osteopath, 
licensed;  pediatrician,  physical  examinations, 
physician,  physiotherapist,  podiatrist,  psy- 
chiatrist, psychoanalyst,  psychologist,  and 
psychotherapy. 

Radium  therapy,  sacroiliac  belt,  aeeing-eye 
dog  Emd  maintenance,  and  splints. 

Supplementary  medical  Insurance  (Part  B) 
under  medicare. 

Surgeon. 

Transportation  expenses  for  medical  pur- 
poses (6  cents  per  mile  plus  parking  and  tolls 
or  actual  fares  for  taxi,  buses,  etc.) . 

Vaccines. 

Vitamins  prescribed  by  a  doctor  (but  not 
taken  as  a  food  supplement  or  to  preserve 
general  health). 

Wheelchairs. 

Whirlpool  baths  for  medical  purposes. 

X-rays. 

TAXES 

Real  estate.  State  and  local  gasoline,  gen- 
eral sales.  State  and  local  Income,  and  per- 
sonal property. 

If  sales  tax  tables  are  used  tn  arriving  at 
your  deduction,  you  may  add  to  the  amount 
shown  in  the  tax  tables  only  the  sales  tax 
paid  on  the  purchase  of  five  classes  of  items: 
automobiles,  airplanes,  boats,  mobile  homes, 
and  materials  used  to  build  a  new  home  when 
you  are  your  own  contractor. 

When  using  the  sales  tax  tables,  add  to 
your  adjxisted  gross  income  any  nontaxable 
income  (e.g.,  Social  Security  or  RaUroad  Re- 
tirement annuities) . 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

In  general,  contributions  may  be  deducted 
up  to  50  percent  of  your  adjusted  gross  in- 
come (line  15,  Form  1040).  However,  contri- 
butions to  certain  private  nonprofit  founda- 
tions, veterans  organizatlohs.  or  fraternal  so- 
cieties are  limited  to  20  percent  of  adjusted 
gross  income. 

Cash  contributions  to  qualified  organiza- 
tions for  (1)  religious,  charitable,  scientific, 
literary  or  educational  purposes,  (2)  preven- 


tion of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals,  or 
(3)  Federal,  State  or  local  governmental 
units  (tuition  for  children  attending  paro- 
chial schools  ts  not  deductible).  Fair  market 
value  of  property  (e.g..  clothing,  books, 
equipment,  furniture)  lor  charitable  pur- 
poses. (For  gifts  of  appreciated  property, 
special  rules  apply.  Contact  local  IRS  office.) 

Travel  expenses  (actual  or  6<  per  mile  plus 
parking  and  tolls)  for  charitable  purposes 
(may  not  deduct  Insurance  or  depreciation 
in  either  case). 

Cost  and  upkeep  of  uniforms  used  in 
charitable  activities  (e.g.,  scoutmaster) . 

Purchase  of  goods  or  Uckets  from  charita- 
ble organizations  (excess  of  amount  paid 
over  the  fair  market  value  of  the  goods  or 
services) . 

Out-of-pocket  expenses  (e.g.,  postage,  sta- 
tionery, phone  calls)  while  rendering  services 
for  charitable  organisations. 

Care  of  unrelated  student  to  taxpayer's 
home  under  a  written  agreement  with  a 
qualifying  organization  (deduction  is  limited 
to  $50  per  month) . 

INTEREST 

Home  mortgage. 

Auto  loan. 

Installment  purchases  (television,  washer, 
dryer,  etc.) 

Bank  credit  card — can  deduct  the  finance 
charge  as  interest  if  no  part  Is  for  service 
charges  or  loan  fees,  credit  Investigation 
reports.  If  classified  as  service  charge,  may 
still  deduct  6  percent  of  the  average  monthly 
balance  (average  monthly  balance  equals  the 
total  of  the  unpaid  balances  for  all  12 
months,  divided  by  12)  limited  to  the  por- 
tion of  the  total  fee  or  service  charge  allo- 
cable to  the  year. 

Points — deductible  as  Interest  by  buyer 
where  financing  agreement  provides  that  they 
are  to  be  paid  for  use  of  lender's  money. 
Not  deductible  if  points  represent  charges 
for  services  rendered  by  the  lending  in- 
stitutions (e.g.,  VA  loan  points  are  service 
charges  and  are  not  deductible  as  interest). 
Not  deductible  if  paid  by  seller  (are  treated 
as  selling  expenses  and  represent  a  reduction 
of  amount  realized) . 

Penalty  for  prepayment  of  a  mortgage- 
deductible  as  Interest. 

Revolving  charge  accounts — may  deduct 
the  "finance  charge"  if  the  charges  are  based 
on  your  unpaid  balance  and  computed 
monthly. 

CASUALTY    OR   THEFT   LOSSES 

Casualty  (e.g.,  tornado,  flood,  storm,  fire, 
or  auto  accident  provided  not  caused  by  a 
willful  act  or  willful  negligence)  or  theft 
losses  to  nonbusiness  property — the  amount 
of  your  casualty  loss  deduction  is  generally 
the  lesser  of  (1)  the  decrease  In  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  as  a  result  of  the  cas- 
ualty, or  (2)  your  adjusted  basis  in  the 
property.  This  amount  must  be  further  re- 
duced by  any  insurance  or  other  recovery, 
and.  in  the  case  of  property  held  for  per- 
sonal use,  by  the  $100  IlmiUtlon.  You  may 
use  Form  4684  for  computing  your  personal 
casualty  loss. 

CITILD    AND    DISABLED    DEPENDENT    CARE    EXENSES 

The  deduction  for  child  dependent  care 
expenses  for  employment  related  purposes 
has  been  expanded  substantially.  Now  a 
taxpayer  who  maintains  a  household  may 
claim  a  deduction  for  employment-related 
expenses  incurred  to  obtain  tog  ceire  for  a  (1) 
dependent  who  is  under  15,  (2)  physically 
or  mentally  disabled  dependent,  or  (3)  dis- 
abled spouse.  The  maximum  allowable  de- 
ducUon  Is  $400  a  month  ($4,800  a  year). 
As  a  general  rule,  employment-related  ex- 
penses are  deductible  only  If  Incurred  tat 
services  for  a  qualtfytog  todlvldual  to  the 
taxpayer's  household.  However,  an  excep- 
tion exists  for  child  care  expenses  (aa  dis- 
tinguished from  a  disabled  dependent  or  a 
disabled  epouse).  In  this  case,  expenses  out- 
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side  the  household  (e.g.,  day  care  expendi- 
tures) are  deductible,  but  the  maximum 
deduction  is  $200  per  month  for  one  child, 
$300  per  month  for  2  children,  and  $400 
per  month  for  3  or  more  children. 

When  a  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  income 
(Itoe  16,  Form  1040)  exceeds  $18,000,  his 
deduction  Is  reduced  by  $1  for  each  $2  of 
tooome  above  this  amount.  For  further  to- 
formatlon  about  child  and  dependent  care 
deductions,  see  Publication  503,  Child  Care 
and  Disabled  Dependent  Care,  available  free 
at  Internal  Revenue  offices. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Alimony  and  separate  maintenance  (peri- 
odic payments). 

Appraisal  fees  for  casualty  loss  or  to  de- 
(ermtoe  the  fair  market  value  of  charitable 
contributions. 

Campaign  contributions  (up  to  $100  for 
Joint  returns  and  $50  for  single  persons) . 

Union  dues. 

Cost  of  preparation  of  income  tax  return. 

Cost  of  tools  for  employee  (depreciated 
over  the  iiseful  life  of  the  tools) . 

Dues  for  Chamber  of  Commerce  (if  as  a 
bustoess  expense) . 

Rental  cost  of  a  safe-deposit  box  for  in- 
come producing  property. 

Fees  paid  to  tovestment  counselors. 

Subscriptions  to  bustoess  publications. 

Telephone  and  postage  in  connection  with 
investments. 

Uniforms  required  for  employment  and  not 
generally  wearable  off  the  Job. 

Maintenance  of  uniforms  required  for 
employment. 

Special  safety  apparel  (e.g..  steel  toe  safety 
shoes  or  helmets  worn  by  construction  work- 
ers; special  masks  worn  by  welders) . 

Business  entertainment  expenses. 

Bustoess  gift  expenses  not  exceeding  $25 
per  recipient. 

Employment  agency  fees  for  securing  em- 
ployment. 

Cost  of  a  periodic  physical  examination 
If  required  by  employer. 

Cost  of  instaUation  and  mainteiuince  of  a 
telephpne  required  by  the  taxpayer's  em- 
ployment (deduction  based  on  bustoess  use) . 

Cost  of  bond  if  required  for  employment. 

Expenses  of  an  office  in  your  home  if  em- 
ployment requires  it. 

Payments  made  by  a  teacher  to  a  substi- 
tute. 

Educational  expenses  required  by  your  em- 
ployer to  malntato  your  position  or  for  main- 
tatoing  or  sharpentog  your  skills  for  your 
employment. 

Political  Campaign  Contributions. — Tax- 
payers may  now  claim  either  a  deduction 
(Itoe  33,  Schedule  A,  Form  1040)  or  a  credit 
(Itoe  92,  Form  1040),  for  campaign  contribu- 
tions to  an  todlvldual  who  is  a  candidate 
for  nomtoatlon  or  election  to  any  Federal, 
State  or  local  office  to  any  primary,  general 
w  special  election.  The  deduction  or  credit 
la  also  applicable  for  any  (1)  committee 
supporttog  a  candidate  for  Federal,  State,  or 
local  elective  public  office,  (2)  national  com- 
mittee of  a  national  political  party,  (3)  State 
committee  of  a  national  political  party,  or  (4) 
local  committee  of  a  national  political  party. 
Tho  maximum  deduction  is  $50  ($100  for 
couples  flltog  Jointly) .  The  amount  of  the  tax 
credit  is  one-half  of  the  political  contribu- 
tion, with  a  $12.50  ceiling  ($25  for  couples 
filing  Jototly). 

PTesidential  Election  Campaign  Fund. — 
AddltionaUy,  taxpayers  may  voluntarUy  ear- 
mark $1  of  their  taxes  ($2  on  Joint  returns) 
to  help  defray  the  costs  of  the  1976  presi- 
dential election  campaign.  If  you  failed  to 
earmark  $1  of  your  1972  taxes  ($2  on  Jo  tot 
returns)  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  the  1976 
presidential  election  campaign,  you  may  do 
so  to  the  space  provided  above  the  signature 
Itoe  on  your  1973  tax  return. 


For  any  questions  concerning  any  of  these 
items,  contact  your  local  IRS  office.  You 
may  also  obtain  helpful  publications  and 
additional  torvas  by  contacting  your  local 
IRS  office. 

Other     Tax    Relief    Measures    for    Older 
Americans 

Required  to  file  a 
tax  return  if 
gross  income 
Filing  status  is  at  least — 

Stogie  (under  age  66) $2,  050 

Sli:gle  (age  65  or  older) 2,800 

Married  couple   (both  spouses  under 

65)    filing  Jototly 2,800 

Married  couple  ( 1  spouse  65  or  older) 

filing  Jototly 3,  550 

Married  couple   (both  spouses  65  or 

older)    filing  Jointly 4.300 

Married  filing  separately 760 

Additional  Personal  Exemption  for  Age. — 
In  addition  to  the  regular  $750  exemption 
allowed  a  taxpayer,  a  husband  and  wife  who 
are  65  or  older  on  the  last  day  of  the  tax- 
able year  are  each  entitled  to  an  additional 
exemption  of  $750  because  of  age.  You  are 
considered  65  on  the  day  before  your  65th 
birthday.  Thus,  if  your  65th  birthday  is 
on  January  1,  1974,  you  will  be  entitled  to 
the  additional  $750  personal  exemption  be- 
cause of  age  for  your  1973  Federal  tocoine 
tax  return. 

ATiiltiple  Support  Agreements. — In  general, 
a  person  may  be  claimed  as  a  dependent  of 
another  taxpayer,  provided  five  tests  are  met: 
(1)  Support,  (2)  gross  Income,  (3)  member 
of  household  or  relationship,  (4)  citizenship, 
and  (5)  separate  return.  But  in  some  cases, 
two  or  more  individuals  provide  support  for 
an  individual,  and  no  one  has  contributed 
more  than  half  the  person's  support.  However, 
it  still  may  be  possible  for  one  of  the  todivid- 
uals  to  be  entitled  to  a  $750  dependency  de- 
duction If  the  followtog  requirements  are 
met  for  multiple  support: 

1.  Two  or  more  persons— -any  one  of  whom 
could  claim  the  person  as  a  dependent  If  it 
were  not  for  the  support  test — together  con- 
tribute more  than  half  of  the  dependent's 
support. 

2.  Any  one  of  those  who  individually  con- 
tribute more  than  10  percent  of  the  mutual 
dependent's  support,  but  only  one  of  them, 
may  claim  the  dependency  deduction. 

3.  Each  of  the  others  must  file  a  written 
statement  that  he  will  not  claim  the  de- 
pendency deduction  for  that  year.  The  state- 
ment must  be  filed  vrtth  the  income  tax  re- 
turn of  the  person  who  claims  the  depend- 
ency deduction.  Form  2120  (MtUtlple  Sup- 
port Declaration)  may  be  tised  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Sale  of  Personal  Residence  by  Elderly  Tax- 
payers.— A  taxpayer  may  elect  to  exclude 
from  gross  income  part,  or.  under  certain 
circumstances,  all  of  the  gain  from  the  sale 
of  his  personal  residence,  provided: 

1.  He  was  65  or  older  before  the  date  of 
the  sale,  and 

2.  He  owned  and  occupied  the  property  as 
his  personal  residence  for  a  period  totaling 
at  least  5  years  within  the  8-year  period 
ending  on  the  (Jate  of  the  sale. 

Taxpayers  meeting  these  two  requirements 
may  elect  to  exclude  the  entire  gain  from 
gross  Income  If  the  adjusted  sales  price  of 
their  residence  is  $20,000  or  less.  (This  elec- 
tion can  only  be  made  once  during  a  tax- 
payer's lifetime.)  If  the  adjusted  sales  price 
exceeds  $20,000,  an  election  may  be  made 
to  exclude  part  of  the  gain  based  on  a  ratio 
of  $20,000  over  the  adjusted  sales  price  of 
the  residence.  Form  2119  (Sale  or  Exchange 
of  Personal  Residence)  Is  helpful  in  deter- 
mining what  gain,  if  any,  may  be  excluded 
by  an  elderly  taxpayer  when  he  sells  his 
home. 


Additionally,  a  taxpayer  may  elect  to  de- 
fer reporting  the  gain  on  the  sale  of  his 
personal  residence  If  within  1  year  before 
or  1  year  after  the  sale  be  buys  and  oc- 
cupies another  residence,  the  cost  of  which 
equals  or  exceeds  the  adjusted  sales  price 
of  the  old  residence.  Additional  time  Is  al- 
lowed If  ( 1 )  you  construct  the  new  residence 
or  (2)  you  were  on  active  duty  In  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces.  Publication  623  (Tax  Informa- 
tion on  Selling  Your  Home)  may  also  be 
helpful. 

Retirement  Income  Credit. — ^To  qualify  for 
the  retirement  income  credit,  you  must  (a) 
be  a  U.S.  citizen  or  resident,  (b)  have  re- 
ceived earned  income  in  excess  of  $600  in 
each  of  any  10  calendar  years  before  1973. 
and  (c)  have  certain  types  of  qualif.ving 
"retirement  income".  Five  types  of  income — 
pensions,  annuities.  Interest,  and  dividends 
included  on  line  15,  Form  1040,  and  gross 
rents  from  Schedule  E,  Part  n,  column 
(b) — qualify  for  the  retirement  income 
credit. 

The  credit  is  15  percent  of  the  lesser  of: 

1.  A  taxpayer's  qualifying  retirement  In- 
come, or 

2.  $1,524  ($2,286  for  a  Joint  return  where 
both  taxpayers  are  65  or  older)  minus  the 
total  of  nontaxable  pensions  (such  els  So- 
cial Security  benefits  or  Railroad  Retirement 
annuities)  and  earned  income  (depending 
upon  the  taxpayer's  age  and  the  amount  of 
any  earnings  he  may  have) . 

If  the  taxpayer  is  under  62,  he  must  re- 
dtice  the  $1,524  figure  by  the  amount  of 
earned  income  in  excess  of  $900.  For  persons 
at  least  62  years  old  but  less  than  72,  this 
amount  is  reduced  by  one-half  of  the  earned 
income  in  excess  of  $1,200  up  to  $1,700,  plus 
the  total  amount  over  $1,700.  Persons  72  and 
over  are  not  subject  to  the  earned  income 
limitation. 

Schedule  R  is  used  for  taxpayers  vho 
claim   the   retirement   income   credit. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  will  also 
compute  the  retirement  income  credit  for  a 
taxpayer  if  he  has  requested  that  IRS  com- 
pute his  tax  and  he  answers  the  questions 
for  Columns  A  and  B  and  completes  lines 
2  and  5  on  Schedule  R — relating  to  the 
amount  of  his  Social  Security  benefits,  Rail- 
road Retirement  annuities,  earned  income, 
and  qualifying  retirement  income  (pensions, 
anniaties,  interest,  dividends,  and  rents) . 
Tlie  taxpayer  should  also  write  "RIC"'  ou 
line  17,  Form  1040. 


A  BOOM  YEAR  FOR  PROFITS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  American  industry  experienced  the 
sharpest  increase  in  profits  since  the 
post-Korean  war  boom  year  of  1955.  Ac- 
cording to  a  comprehensive  sui-vey  con- 
ducted by  Business  Week,  profits  in  1973 
were  27  percent  over  1972.  The  industries 
which  had  the  highest  increase  in  profits 
include  aerospace,  paper,  steel,  metals, 
and  oil.  Earnings  for  each  of  these  in- 
dustries were  up  by  more  than  50  per- 
cent over  1972. 

Although  many  industries  shared  m 
the  profits  boom,  some  suffered  the  ef- 
fects of  the  energy  crisis  and  worsening 
economic  conditions,  especially  tight 
money.  Fourth -quarter  profits  for  the 
airline  and  automotive  Industries  fell 
sharply  in  the  fourth  quarter.  Savings 
and  loans  were  also  hard  hit  as  com- 
mercial interest  rates  soared  and  at- 
tracted funds  out  of  small  lending 
institutions. 

Mr.  President,  as  Business  Week  points 
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out,  the  sharp  slowdown  in  econoAic  ac- 
tivity which  we  are  now  exper|sncing 
will  mean  a  vastly  diCFerent 
tare  for  1974.  However,  I  think  it 
that  Congress  have  these  profits  nfmbers 
available  as  it  prepares  to  debate  i 
in  the  economic  stabilization 
Ml  too  often,  the  changes  in  th< 
sumer  Price  Index  and  increases  ir 
and  salaries  are  the  only  statistic 
tioned  in  discussions  of  price  s^ibility 
and  incomes  policy.  The  fact  is  t 
was  a  year  to  remember  for  industry, 
for  the  wage  and  salary  worker 
year   he   fervently   hopes   never 
again.  The  average  worker  suffere* 
dine  in  his  real  spendable 
more  than  3  percent,  as  inflation 
away  at  his  relatively  small  wage  gi 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimou 
sent  that  a  summary  of  the 
Week  survey  on  industry  profits 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  si^mary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  I^cord, 
as  follows: 

(From  Business  Week,  Mar.  9, 
1973  Fropits:  A  Year  to  Remkmi 

Rapidly  rising  costs,  price  controls,  mate- 
rials shortages,  and  the  initial  impact  of  the 
energy  crisis  combined  to  dampen  coi  jorate 
profits  during  the  final  quarter  of  19'  i.  But 
that  was  not  enough  to  cool  the  sped  icular 
profit  performance  for  the  year  as  a  vhole. 
When  all  the  counting  is  done,  U.S.  cc  pora- 
tlons  will  have  made  more  than  $70-  tilllon 
after  taxes  during  1973,  27%  more  th  n  the 
$5S.4-biUlon  recorded  in  1972.  That  w  is  the 
blgfgest  percentage  increase  since  the  post- 
Korean  War  boom  days  of  1965  and  tl  ;  big- 
gest dollar  increase  in  U.S.  business  ti  story. 

For  this  survey  of  fourth  quarter  ai  d  full 
year  1973  financial  results,  business  week 
Is  Including  1,200  companies,  SO*";  mor  than 
are  polled  for  regular  quarterly  perfor  nance 
reports.  Four  new  industry  categories  i  ppear 
on  the  list:  food  and  lodging,  real  esta  e  and 
housing,  oU  service  and  supply,  with  etail- 
ing  now  broken  Into  separate  food  ant  non- 
food categories.  Finally,  this  survey  In  ludes 
not  only  composite  figures  for  all  th<  com- 
panies In  an  industry,  but,  for  the  flrsi  time, 
an  all-industry  composite  covering  ai:  1,200 
companies. 

All  the  data  was  compUed  by  Denver  based 
Investors  Management  Sciences,  Inc.,  i  sub- 
sidiary of  Standard  &  Poor's  Corp.,  aj  d  in- 
cludes nearly  all  U.S.  industrial  corpoi  itions 
with  fourth-quarter  sales  of  $18-mUl  an  or 
more,  utilities  with  quarterly  revenues  ;reat- 
er  than  $50-million,  and  banks  with  d«  }osits 
of  at  least  91 -billion.  Companies  whost  most 
recent  fiscal  quarter  ended  before  Nov.  were 
left  out  tmless  their  sales  for  the  three 
months  topped  $100-miUlon. 

Together,  these  1,200  companies  bad  com- 
bined sales  of  $3dl.5-bilIion  in  the  surtb 
quarter,  up  22%  from  the  same  qua  ter  a 
year  earlier.  Their  profits  totaled  $15  1-bll- 
llon,  up  23%.  For  full  year  1973.  these  same 
1,200  companies  racked  up  sales  of  i  MS6.1- 
billlon.  19%  higher  than  for  all  of  197!  And 
they  recorded  annual  profits  of  $5S.9-b  Ulon. 
an  increase  of  35%  from  1972.  the  pr  vioua 
record  earnings  year. 

The  one  visible  sign  of  trouble  ca  le  in 
fourth-quarter  profit  margins.  Margii  s  for 
these  companies  were  the  same  in  bol  >  the 
final  quarters  of  1972  and  1973 — 6.8%.  Mar- 
gins had  run  nicely  ahead  of  year-ago  levels 
In  th©  first  three  qxtarters  of  1973. 

The  five  Industries  that  turned  In  tto^ 


best 
fourth-quarter  profit  performance  al^  led 


the  pack  for  the  whole  year.  But  their  order 
of  finish,  as  well  as  the  magnitude  of  their 
earnings  Increases,  was  considerably  differ- 
ent. The  paper  industry  was  the  big  profit 
winner  for  1973  with  earnings  up  by  67%. 
It  was  closely  followed  by  steel,  up  66%  for 
the  year:  aerospace,  up  64';  ;  metals,  up 
64%;  metals,  up  62';;  and  oil,  up  55',.  But 
two  of  those  industries  did  not  hit  their 
stride  until  the  fourth  quarter.  Spurred  by 
new  defense  .spending,  aerospace  profits 
rocketed  ahead  by  313^,.  during  the  final 
quarter  of  1973.  And  profits  for  the  oil  in- 
dustry grew  by  80'-  ,  fueled  by  rapidly  rising 
prices  for  energy.  The  paper  industry,  after 
six  quarters  of  extremely  high  profit  in- 
creases, found  its  fourth-quarter  gains  cool- 
lug  a  bit  to  57%. 

Fourth -quarter  profits  took  a  nosedive  In 
tlie  automotive  and  airlines  Industries,  hard- 
hit  by  the  energy  crisis  and  rising  costs. 
Savings  and  loan  associations  were  bard  hit 
by  BtiS  competition  for  the  savings  dollar 
at  a  time  when  money  market  rates  saesawed. 
But  these  industries  did  considerably  better 
lor  the  entire  year,  although  they  were  stUl 
among  1973's  poorer  performers.  Airlines  prof- 
its were  off  by  8  So  for  the  year,  while  S&Ls 
showed  only  a  2%  gain  and  autos  produced 
a  subpar  13 ',r  Increase.  The  big  loser  In  1973 
was  the  leisure-time  Industry,  where  profits 
(•kidded  by  15%. 

If  the  big  oil  companies  made  big  profits 
during  1973,  their  smaller  brethren  did  even 
lietter.  Earnings  for  the  year  were  up  996% 
at  Commonwealth  OU,  433%  at  Amerada 
Hess  and  305 ';r  at  Occidental  Petroleum. 

Steel  industry  earnings  were  led  by  annual 
boosts  of  358':«  at  MdLouth,  101%  at  Re- 
public, and  108%  at  U.S.  Steel.  Wheeling- 
Pittsburgh  nailed  down  a  199 '»  profits  in- 
crease in  the  fourth  quarter.  Ps^er  industry 
leaders  were  Hammermlll,  up  274%  for  1973, 
and  Westvaco,  up  232% . 

Reflecting  a  bad  year  on  Wall  Street,  an- 
nual profits  fell  by  66%  at  Dean  Witter,  66% 
at  Reynolds  Securities,  and  65%  at  E.  F.  Hut- 
ton.  In  the  airlines  industry.  Eastern,  Pan 
Am,  and  American  all  racked  up  big  losses 
for  the  year,  but  profits  were  up  161%  at 
UAL  and  194%  at  Northwest. 

Metals  companies  made  a  particularly 
strong  showing  during  1973's  final  quarter. 
Profits  at  Reynolds  Metals  were  up  by  987%. 
followed  by  Revere  Copper  &  Brass  (up 
738%)  and  Kaiser  Aluminum  (up  372%). 
And  earnings  at  Martin  Marietta  Aluminum 
grew  by  6e3%  during  1973. 

the  best  performers 

Of  the  1,200  companies  surveyed  by  Busi- 
ness Week,  the  glamour  stocks  continued  to 
conunand  the  highest  price  'earnings  ratios 
during  1973.  Leading  the  pace  was  the  drug 
industry,  with  a  p/e  of  23,  followed  by  oU 
service  and  supply  with  a  p/e  of  21.  Personal 
care  products,  ofllce  equipment,  beverages, 
and  instruments  again  commanded  high 
multiples,  with  p/e  ratios  ranging  from  14 
to  20.  Industries  with  the  lowest  current 
p/e's  include  aerospace,  steel,  conglomerates, 
automotive,  textiles,  S&Ld,  and  containers — 
aU  with  p/e  ratios  from  6  to  7. 

Many  of  the  highly  touted  glamour  In- 
dustries also  continued  to  give  their  conunon 
shareholders  the  best  return  on  equity  dur- 
ing 1973.  Long  an  institutional  favorite,  the 
personal-care  products  Industry  led  the  list 
with  a  retiu-n  on  common  equity  of  30.7%. 
But  the  trucking  industry  also  provided  com- 
mon shareholders  with  a  20.7%  return,  even 
though  it  was  among  the  poorer  performers 
when  it  came  to  profit  increases. 

Other  Industries  with  high  returns  on  com- 
mon equity  included  drugs,  20%;  Instru- 
menta  and  office  equipment,  both  17%;  and 
radio  and  TV  broadcasting,  18.8% — all  mem- 
bers of  the  glamour  set.  Industries  with  the 
poorest  annual  return  for  shareholders  were 


airlines,  with  6.2%;  ralh-oads,  6.3%;  and 
steel,  9.1 'o;  followed  by  food  reUUers  (9.6%) 
and  textUes  and  apparel  (10.8% ) . 

The  key  question,  of  course,  amid  all  the 
talk  of  record  profits  is  Just  how  "real"  these 
Epectacular  gains  actually  are.  A  big  chunk 
of  the  hefty  1973  earnings  increases  can  be 
attributed  to  inventory  profits — profits  gen- 
crated  by  the  increase  in  the  value  of  inven- 
tories between  the  time  of  purchase  or  pro- 
duction and  the  time  of  sale. 

Last  year,  U.S.  corporations  earned  a  huge 
$127-billion  before  taxes,  30' „  above  the 
handsome  $98-bllllon  earned  in  1972.  But 
the  Commerce  Dept.  estimates  that  $17.3- 
biUlon  of  total  1973  earnings  came  from  in- 
ventory profits,  compared  with  Inventory 
profits  of  only  $6.9-bllllon  In  1972.  If  the 
data  for  both  years  is  adjusted,  the  "real" 
increase  in  pretax  profits  for  1973  was  only 
19.9';. 

Inventory  profits,  of  course,  still  count  as 
solid  profits  on  the  bottom  line.  But  tlie 
Investor  should  be  aware  that  Inventories 
may  have  to  be  replaced  during  1974  at  much 
higher  prices,  and  that  could  be  a  drag  on 
corporate  results  If  the  prices  that  the  com- 
pany is  able  to  charge  do  not  keep  pace.  And 
if  the  prices  of  raw  materials  and  other  com- 
modities should  tumble  later  in  the  year, 
these  corporations  may  experience  still  an- 
other drag  on  earnings  as  they  use  up  rela- 
tively higher  priced  inventories.  CompanieE 
that  use  first  in-first  out  (FIFO)  accounting, 
and  whose  Inventories  are  rather  slow  to  turn 
over,  are  particularly  vulnerable. 

For  this  reason,  the  Securities  &  Exchange 
Commission  recently  suggested  that  com- 
panies break  out  their  inventory  profits,  if 
they  are  significant.  In  their  financial  reports 
for  1973.  But  few,  if  any,  corporations  are 
likely  to  make  such  discloeure.  Inventories 
are  only  one  item  in  the  financial  statements 
that  are  affected  by  inflation.  To  only  show 
th©  effect  on  Inventories  would  be  "poten- 
tially misleading,"  they  argue. 

Breaking  out  Inventory  profits  Is  only  "a 
piecemeal,  patchwork  solution,"  says  Donald 
H.  Chapln,  partner  at  Arthur  Young  &  Co., 
on©  of  the  nation's  Big  Eight  cpa  firms.  Most 
corporate  managers  are  waiting  until  the  new 
Financial  Accounting  Standards  Board  can 
put  Its  stamp  of  approval  on  some  kind  of 
price-level  adjustmente  for  the  entire  Income 
statement  and  balance  sheet.  That  kind  of 
"Inflation  accounting,"  which  now  is  being 
tried  in  Great  Britain,  lets  Investors  compare 
the  present  financial  results  based  on  histori- 
cal cost*  with  a  new  set  of  figures  expressed 
in  constant  dollars.  The  fasb  has  scheduled 
a  public  hearing  on  th©  issue  late  next 
month. 

In  its  preliminary  profits  report.  Bethle- 
hem Steel's  chairman,  Stewart  S.  Cort,  dW 
take  note  of  the  Inflation  factor  In  discussing 
his  company's  1973  earnings,  which  rose  from 
$134.6-mUllon  to  $206.6-mllllon.  He  noted 
that  Bethlehem's  net  income  was  only  about 
8%  higher  than  it  was  In  1957 — the  com- 
pany's previous  record  earnings  year — al- 
though it  shipped  3-mllIlon  more  tons  last 
year  than  in  1957.  "In  fact,"  Cort  summed 
up,  "our  1973  earnings  were  about  30%  lower 
than  I957's  in  constant  dollars — that  is,  ad- 
Justlng  the  figures  to  compensate  for  the  ef- 
fects of  inflation." 

KEFIUURLNG   OVERSEAS   INVESTMENTS 

Economists  estimate  that  the  over-all  im- 
pact of  currency  realignments  of  1973  profit 
was  nellgible — amounting  to  no  more  than 
1%  OT  2%  of  total  U.S.  corporate  earnings. 
But  for  multinational  corporations,  the  im- 
pact was  considerably  greater.  Those  com- 
panies also  now  have  a  wide  range  of  ac- 
counting alternatives,  and  can  choose  how 
and  when  they  want  to  take  some  of  the 
gains. 

Bank  America  Corp.  says  that  Its  revalua- 
tion of  overseas  investments  during  1973  pro- 
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duced  $9.7-milllon  in  after-tax  profits.  But 
the  bank  will  put  aside  $5.5-mllIlon  of  this 
amount  into  a  special  reserve  to  offset  pos- 
sible future  losses  If  the  doUar  continues 
to  strengthen  against  other  currencies  during 
1974.  And  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  says  that  $13.8- 
million  of  its  $653.5-miUion  1973  earnings 
came  from  foreign  currency  exchange  gains. 
But  the  company  set  aside  another  $19-mil- 


llon  In  a  special  reserve  to  help  offset  Inven- 
tory losses  caused  by  the  decline  of  "certain 
European  currencies  in  early  1974." 

Many  economists  are  predicting  almost  no 
growth  in  corporate  profits  for  1974.  Bvit 
businessmen,  more  optimistic,  expect  Indus- 
try to  show  respectable  earnings  gains.  Part 
of  the  gap  may  be  explained  by  the  "inven- 
tory profits"  issue.  But  how  corporate  profits 


rank  at  this  time  next  year  will  depend  on 
the  depth  of  any  economic  slowdown,  the 
rate  of  inflation,  the  effect  of  any  remaining 
price  controls,  and  the  severity  of  the  energy 
crisis. 

Uncertainties  about  the  direction  that  oil 
company  profits  wiU  take — or  wlU  be  al- 
lowed to  take — ^are  enough  to  throw  a  mon- 
key wrench  into  the  best  of  predictions. 


THE  1973  lEAOERS  IN  RETURn  ON  CO?'!VION  EQUITY  AND  IMPROVED  PR3FIT  fciARGInS 
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Industry 
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1.  Valmac  Industries  -. _  Food  processing J8.9 

2.  Bowniar  Instrument Electrical,  electronics 69.6 

3.  Cook  Industiies Food  processing 65.6 

4.  Sierra  Pacific  Industries Building  materials 49.9 

5.  National  Semiconductor Electrical,  electronics 42.3 

6   American  Beef  Packers ...  Food  processing 41.8 

7.  Tampax .i..  Personal  care  pi oducts...  41.6 

8.  Bandag Tire  and  rubber 41.5 

9.  K-Tel  International Leisure  time 41.0 

10.  Edgington Oil Oil 40.7 

AH-industry  composite 14.0 
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Industry 


KaiserStecl Steel 

2.  Wean  United... General  machinery. 

3  Natomjs Oil 

4  BibI)  Tertjies.  apparel .. . 

5.  Reynolds  Metals Metals  and  mining.. 

6.  Revere  Copper  &  Brass Metals  and  mining.. 

7.  PVO  Inter r.atioaal Service  industries.. 

R.  Libby.  McNeill  &  Libby Food  processing 

9  Commercial  Solvents Chemicals 

10,  Northv.est  Airlines ..  Airlines 

All-industry  composite 


Dala:  Invesl3rs  Management  Sciences,  Inc. 
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Aerospace:  Airframes,  general  aiicraft  and  parts..  J5, 258. 7  23  {19.205.8 

Airlines 2,949.2  8  12,090.7 

Appliances 1.695.8  12  6.206.5 

Automotive:  Autos,  trucks,  equipment  and  parts..  24,533,7  9  95,174.4 

Banks  and  bank  holding  companies 9.392.6  68  30,883.5 

Beverages:  Brewers,  distillers,  soft  dnnks 2,187.0  17  7.811.8 

Building  materials:  Cement,  tvood,  paint,  heating 

and  plumbiog.  roofing,  etc 7,339.0  20  28,437.3 

Chemicals.. 9,329.7  21  35,501.4 

Conglomentes 7.858.6  28  29,230.2 

Containers 2,626.4  20  10,070.3 

Drugs:  Ethical,  proprietary,  aiedical,  and  hospital 

supplies.. 4,867.1  19  18,466.6 

Electrical,  electronics:  Heavy  equipment,  compo- 
nents, radio  and  TV  sets,  etc. 11,019.8  16  39,959.3 

Food  processing:  Baked  goods,  canned  and  pack- 
aged foods,  dairy  product^  meat,  condiments, 

etc IG.603.1  24  60,350.3 

Food  and  lodging 1,106.5  19  4,281.5 

General  machinery:  Machine  tools,  iiii'ustrial  ma- 
chinery, metal  fabrKators,  etc 4,034.4  27  14,080.0 

Instruments:  Controls,  measuring  devices,  photo 

and  optical 2,979.7  18  9.932.9 

Leisure  time  industries 1,695.0  8  6,302.0 

Metals  and  mining:  Nonferrous  metals,  coal,  iron 

ore.  etc 4,215.5  35  15,310.0 

Miscellaneous  manfuacturing 5,856.1  21  21,725.8 

Nonbank  linancial.. 3,128.7  15  11,934.2 

Office  equipmetrt,  computers 6,742.4  25  23,140.4 

Oil:Cnide,  integrated  domestic  and  intematioiul..  35,182.0  40  117,910.6 

Oil  service  and  supply 1,587.3  13  5,862.7 

Paper. 3.341.9  22  12.420.6 

Personal  care  products:  Cosmetics,  soap,  etc 2,877.4  23  10,416.6 

Publishing:  Peiiodicals,  books,  newspapers 1,320.1  10  4,8010 

Radio  and  TV  brosdcastirv 905.2  3  3,080.0 

Railroads 2,849.7  10  10,000.7 

Real  estate  and  bousing 890.0  21  3,163.6 

Retaihng  (food) 11.383.1  12  41,941.2 

Retailing  (nonfood) 16,200.9  12  58,851.9 

Savings  and  lo»« 374.2  13  1,441.7 

Service  industries:  Leasuig,  vending  machines, 

v»holesaling.  etc 8,085.3  22  28,745.4 

Special  machinery:  Farm,  construction,  materials 

handling 2,782.4  24  10.574.3 

Steel 7,552.7  26  28,587.3 

Teitiles  and  apparal 4,506.4  12  16,912.4 

Tire  and  rubber 3,847.3  15  14,245.8 

Tobacco:  Cigars, cigaretts 2,741.1  14  10,342.0 

Trucking.. 1.031.9  20  3,707.4 

Utilities:  Telephone,  electric,  gas 18,802.2  10  71,959.6 

Composite  Composite 261,460.1  22  955,052.2          19       15,288.0 
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MIUTARY  AID  TO  SOUTH  VIET  'JAM 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  had 
the  privilege  yesterday  to  testify  I  rfore 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment — No.  1000-  to  S. 
2999,  which  I  introduced  several  ^  eeks 
ago  along  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator friHn  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson  ,  to 
eliminate  the  supplemental  militarf  ap- 
propriation for  South  Vietnam. 

liie  purpose  of  our  amendment 
halt  the  baclc-door  financing  of 
military  supplies  to  the  South  Vietnam 
ese  Army  this  flscad  year.  Last  yea 
Congress  acted  to  cut  the  admin, 
tion's  massive  $1.6  billion  request, 
ing  the  authorization  to  $1.1  billioi 
appropriating  only  $900  million  ir 
money. 

Now,  if  the  Defense  Departmen 
its  way,  that  wise  decision  of 
win  be  circumvented  by  authorizin 
transfer  of  $474  million,  bringing 
tal  military  aid  this  year  to  South 
nam  back  to  the  $1.6  billion. 

I  commend  tlie  Armed  Services 
mittee  for  the  important  and  tho4>ugh 
review  it  has  taken  on  this  supplem  tntal 
appropriation  request,  and  I  com:  lend 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  for 
open  hearings  yesterday.  I  am  hoi>eful 
the  committee  will  favorably 
the  Kennedy-Pearson  amendment 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
with  my  colleagues  my  assessment  < 
Department  of  Defense  request  for 
military  aid  to  South  Vietnam,  and 
xmanimous  consent  that  my 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ^te- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  LI  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Senator  Kknnedt's  Statement  on  MxiItaht 

Aid  to  SoiTTH  ViETifAM  Before  the  sInate 

Armed  Services  Committee 
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Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the 
I  very  much  ^predate  this  opportun^y 
Bpeak   briefly   to   the   amendment 
Introduced,  along  with  Senator  Feam^, 
eliminate  the  transfer  authority  for 
tary  assistance  to   South   Vietnam 
2999,    the   Department   of   Defense 
mental  appropriation  authorization 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  first  poln< 
should  be  made,  is  that  the 
request  for  some  $474  million  In  new 
assistance  for  South  Vietnam,  is  not  an 
of  national  defense — and  hardly  one 
tlonal  security.  But  It  does  raise  the 
tion  of  our  continuing  and  future 
ment  in  South  Vietnam  and  Indochina 
this  Is  a  question  that  must  be 
within  the  context  of  the  ceasefire 
and  the  new  opportunities  that 
provides  our  country  to  change  the 
and  level  of  our  Involvement  in  thai 
of  the  world. 

If  the  Paris  agreement  and  pro  toco  s 
worth   the  paper   they  are  written  ox 
country's   relationship   and    Involveme  it 
South  Vietnam  must  today  be  different 
what  It  was  before — not  only  from  wl  at 
was  two  years  ago  or  ten  years  ago,  bu 
ferent  from  what  it  was  even  last  yeai 
the  question  to  be  asked  today  Is 
this  supplemental  request  for  mllltai 
to  South  Vietnam  Is  consistent  with  th 
realities  of  South  East  Asia  and  peace 
honor— or  whether  It  perpetiiates  an 
lationship  and  reflects  policies  that  ba' 
really  changed. 
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The  ceasefire  agreements  for  Vietnam  and 
Laos — and  the  persistent  hc^>e  for  a  simUar 
agreement  for  Cambodia — are  benchmarks  of 
immense  historical  proportions  In  the  evolu- 
tion of  our  policy  and  involvement  In  the 
countries  of  Indochina.  And  even  though 
conditions  are  mixed  in  the  field,  and  many 
difficult  problems  continue  for  all  parties  in- 
volved— the  fact  remains  that  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years,  we  have  real  opportuni- 
ties to  embark  on  new  policies — to  change 
oxir  involvement,  to  reorder  our  priorities, 
and  to  finally  practice  some  lessons  from  the 
failures  and  frustrations  of  the  past. 

We  can  finally  end  the  master-client  rela- 
tionships between  Washington  and  the  capl- 
tols  of  Indochina.  We  can  finally  disengage 
from  our  direct  and  manipulative  involve- 
ment in  the  remaining  political  and  military 
confrontations  of  the  area.  We  can  finally 
chart  a  new  beginning — in  cooperation  with 
the  International  community  and  the  govern- 
ments of  Indochina — to  help  repair  the  dam- 
age of  conflict  and  heal  the  wounds  of  war. 
We  can  finally  shift  our  focus  from  fueling 
death  and  destruction,  to  really  building  the 
peace. 

This  is  what  the  return  of  our  servicemen 
and  prisoners  of  war  have  meant  to  most 
Americans.  And  this  is  the  promise  of  a 
peace  with  honor — and  the  hope  of  the 
ceasefire  agreements  which  have  extricated 
our  country  from  the  Indochina  war. 

But  this  promise  and  this  hope  Is  ap- 
parently not  shared  by  this  Administration — 
which  still  seeks  to  maximize  American  pres- 
ence and  Influence  In  the  area,  with  the  old 
tools  of  war  Instead  of  s  new  diplomacy  for 
peace  and  reconciliation.  And  the  dichotomy 
between  the  opportunities  for  change  im- 
plicit in  the  ceasefire  agreements,  and  the 
tired  patterns  of  the  past  implicit  in  the 
character  of  the  Administration's  continuing 
budget  requests  for  Indochina,  is  a  crucial 
issue  for  the  Congress — and  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  supplemental  request 
for  South  Vietnam,  because  it  simply  con- 
tinues, unchanged,  our  previous  military  as- 
sistance policies,  although  circumstances 
have  changed  and  America's  responsibili- 
ties have  changed  with  them. 

It  is  argued  that  this  request  for  more  mili- 
tary aid  is  necessary  because  of  inflation — 
to  which  I  can  only  say  that  Inflation  begins 
at  home.  And  the  housewife  in  Massachu- 
setts must  wonder  at  our  government's  worry 
over  the  effects  of  inflation  In  Saigon,  when 
the  cost  of  bread  and  milk  In  Boston  is  climb- 
ing every  day. 

Some  say  that  the  South  Vietnamese  army 
needs  additional  military  aid  because  of 
North  Vietnamese  violations  of  the  ceaseflre. 
But  the  question  remains  as  to  whether  the 
shipment  of  more  arms  to  South  Vietnam 
will  help  strengthen  the  ceaseflre  agreement. 
And  what  about  the  use  of  American-sup- 
plied ammunition  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
army?  According  to  an  unclassified  cable  of 
March  6,  from  Ambassador  Graham  Martin 
in  Saigon,  it  was  only  after  "United  States- 
impoeed  constraints  tind  better  South  Viet- 
namese management  controls,"  that  the  use 
of  American  supplied  ammunition  dropped 
at  a  rate  of  20  to  50  percent.  Ambassador 
Martin  confirms  what  many  have  observed 
during  last  year,  that  without  some  con- 
straints on  our  supply  of  ammunition,  the 
South  Vietnamese  military  would  continue 
to  fire  their  howitzers  Just  as  they  have  be- 
fore, as   if  nothing  has  changed. 

And,  regrettably,  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
Congress  approves  this  supplemental  request, 
nothing  will  have  changed.  In  fact,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  will  have  successfully 
nullified  Congressional  action  last  year  to 
reduce  the  level  of  American  military  support 
in  South  Vietnam,  and  to  cut-back  on  our 
funding  of  the  South  Vietnamese  army.  Aa 
we  all  know,  It  was  after  considerable  review 
by  this  Committee,  by  the  Appropriations 


Committee,  and  after  extensive  debate  on  the 
floor,  that  the  Congress  acted  to  cut  the  Ad- 
ministration's massive  $1.6  billion  request  for 
military  aid  to  South  Vietnam  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year — reducing  it  to  a  $900  million 
appropriation  and  a  $1.1  billion  authoriza- 
tion. Now,  If  the  Department  of  Defense  Is  to 
have  its  way,  the  decision  of  Congress  to  cut> 
back  will  be  circumvented  by  back-door 
financing.  For  If  the  Congress  approves  the 
transfer  of  $474  million,  the  Department  of 
Defense — with  a  very  flimsy  Justification — 
will  have  exactly  what  it  asked  for,  and  not 
what  the  Congress  voted  for.  Furthermore, 
this  supplemental  comes  only  weeks  before 
we  are  to  consider  the  Administration's  dis- 
turbing request  for  some  $1.6  bUlion  in  fiscal 
year  1975. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  Congress  acted 
responsibly  last  year  in  limiting  our  funding 
of  military  supplies  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
army.  That  wise  decision  should  not  now  be 
reversed  through  a  supplemental.  Rather,  we 
should  properly  consider  any  further  Ameri- 
can military  support  of  South  Vietnam  in  the 
context  of  the  budget  request  for  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

Frankly,  I  believe  the  American  taxpayer 
would  be  shocked  to  learn  that  one  year  after 
the  cease-fire  we  still  are  pouring  into  South 
Vietnam  and  Indochina  well  over  $2  billion 
each  year.  In  light  of  our  other  important 
commitments  abroad,  and  our  pressing  do- 
mestic needs  here  at  home,  this  massive  ex« 
penditure  borders  on  fiscal  irresponsibility. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  I 
strongly  believe  that  America's  true  remain- 
ing obligation  in  Indochina  is  less  with  gov- 
ernments and  armies,  than  with  people — the 
millions  of  war  victims  and  others  disadvan- 
taged by  war  who  now  cry  out  for  our  help  la 
relief  and  rehabilitation.  Tet,  the  Adminis- 
tration's priorities  in  Indochina  remain  more 
with  funding  the  arms  of  war,  than  with 
assistance  to  heal  the  wounds  of  war. 

In  the  absence  of  any  new  or  meaningful 
hiltiatlves  by  the  Administration — which  has 
failed  to  recognize  the  new  beginnings  oxir 
country  must  make  In  that  tortured  area  of 
the  world — the  Congress  has  acted  to  chart 
some  new  directions.  For  one  thing.  In  con- 
trast to  the  President's  proposal  last  year, 
the  Congress  acted  responsibly  In  giving  top 
priority  to  humanitarian  assistance  in  the 
allocation  of  economic  aid  to  the  govern- 
ments of  Indochina.  The  Congress  also  re- 
duced the  Administration's  request  for  mili- 
tary aid.  It  ordered  a  halt  to  the  bombing, 
and  it  banned  military  advisors  in  order  to 
end  our  direct  mUltary  Involvement. 

In  short,  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  have  been  sending  the  Administra- 
tion a  message — a  message  which  it  appar- 
ently has  faUed  to  understand,  and  which 
Is  still  not  refiected  in  its  budget  requests 
for  Indochina.  The  message  is  very  simple. 
The  American  people  are  tired  of  funding 
war.  They  want  to  help  bring  peace  and  relief 
to  Indochina. 

New  efforts  are  needed  on  the  diplomatic 
front.  The  lingering  and  bloody  war  In  Cam- 
bodia deserves  better  of  our  diplomacy.  The 
breakdown  In  the  ceaseflre  agreement  in  Viet- 
nam demands  more  than  Just  a  threat  of  new 
bombing  or  the  provision  of  more  arms.  The 
fragile  peace  in  Laos  requires  our  support, 
as  well  as  a  change  in  the  character  of  our 
presence  in  Vientiane.  And  the  deadlock  in 
our  relations  with  Hanoi  must  be  broken. 
These  are  diplomatic  initiativea  which  are 
on  the  back -burners  at  the  Department  of 
State. 

To  clarify  what  our  government's  policy  is 
towards  Indochina,  last  week  I  wrote  to  Sec- 
retary of  State  Kissinger  to  Inquire  about 
the  character  and  objectives  of  our  policy  in 
Indochina,  and  over  the  kinds  and  levels  of 
our  continuing  Involvement  In  the  area.  I 
would  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  submit  my  let- 
ter for  the  record,  for  I  l)elieve  these  ques- 
tions are  pertinent  to  this  Committee's  rc- 
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view  of  proposals  for  military  assistance  to 
South  Vietnam. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciated  this 
opportxinity  to  testify,  and  I  commend  you 
for  holding  these  open  hearings.  I  hope  this 
Committee  wiU  act  favorably  upon  the 
amendment  introduced  by  myself  and  Sena- 
tor Pearson,  and  continue  the  process  of  fi- 
nally changing  the  level  of  America's  mUitary 
invclvement  in  South  Vietnam. 


THE  CORPORATION  AND  THE 
DINOSAUR 

Mr.  BRCX::K.  Mr.  President,  Irving 
Kristol  has  written  an  interesting 
column  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal  in 
which  he  suggests  that  the  large  corpora- 
tion in  our  coimtry  is  moving  itself 
toward  extinction.  While  I  disagree  with 
the  inevitability  of  this  conclusion,  Mr. 
Kristol  does  point  out  some  wsu-ning 
signals  that  bear  repeating.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Corporation  and  the  DiNOSAint 
(By  Irving  Kristol) 

Every  day.  In  every  way,  the  large  corpo- 
ration looks  more  and  more  like  a  species  of 
dinosaur  on  its  lumbering  way  to  extinction. 
The  cultural  and  political  environment  be- 
comes ever  more  hostUe;  natural  adaptation 
becomes  ever  more  difficult;  possible  modes 
of  survival  seem  to  be  beyond  Its  imaginative 
capacity. 

That  the  cultural  environment  is  hostile.  Is 
obvious  enough.  Today,  businessmen,  and 
especially  corporate  executives,  are  just  about 
the  only  class  of  people  which  a  television 
drama  will  feel  free  to  cast  as  pure  vlllams. 
Jews  and  Blacks  and  teachers  and  Jovu-nallsts 
and  social  workers  and  politicians  and  trade 
union  leaders  and  policemen — and  just  about 
everyone  else — are  given  protective  colora- 
tion on  the  television  screen.  Where  one  of 
them  goes  bad.  there  Is  sure  to  be  a  good  one 
nearby,  lest  the  viewers  get  the  Impression 
V-  at  It  la  proper  to  have  a  low  opinion  of  the 
class  aa  a  whole.  The  business  executive  gets 
no  such  dramatic  compensation.  He  Is  the 
only  unadulterated  bad  guy.  And  since  these 
programs  are  for  the  most  part  sponsored  by 
large  corporations,  which  regard  them  as 
suitable  vehicles  for  advertising  their  prod- 
ucts, the  public  is  all  the  more  encouraged  to 
believe  what  it  sees. 

Among  politicians,  too,  the  businessman — 
and  especially  the  corporate  executive — has 
become  the  target  of  opportunity.  True,  there 
have  always  been  politicians  hostUe  to  busi- 
ness, but  they  used  to  constitute  a  minority. 
Now,  it  takes  a  brave  politician  not  to  be 
hostile  to  business.  If  any  United  States  Sen- 
ator has  publicly  denounced  the  scandalous 
way  In  which  the  oil  companies  have  been 
made  the  whipping  boys  for  the  oil  crisis.  It 
has  escaped  my  notice.  And  every  attorney- 
general,  in  every  city  and  state,  knows  that 
his  political  future  will  be  much  enhanced 
if  he  announces  an  Investigation  into  sup- 
posed '"Illegal  practices"  of  large  corpora- 
tions. Most  such  Investigations  quietly  peter 
out;  but  the  headlines  they  engendered 
endure,  and  help  shape  popular  opinion. 

PAIWTDL   ADAPTATION 

Just  Why  the  climate  has  turned  so  hostile 
to  business  U  a  long  and  complicated  story — 
about  as  long  and  complicated  as  the  story  of 
how  the  dinosaur's  environment  turned  un- 
favorable to  him.  It  8ufl!lees  to  say  that 
though  It  takes  time  for  an  Institution  to  ex- 
perience an  environmental  crisis,  it  takes 
only  time.  Yesterday  It  was  the  university; 


today  it  is  the  large  corporation;  tomorrow 
it  will  doubtless  be  the  mammoth  trade 
union.  <In  Oreat  Britain,  that  tomorrow  is 
today.)  The  question  is  not  how  to  avoid 
such  crises — they  are  inevitable — but  how 
to  cope  with  them.  And  coping  means  adap- 
tation, painful  adaptation.  If  it's  not  painful, 
that's  a  sure  sign  it's  not  adaptation. 

But.  even  given  an  authentic  willingness 
to  adapt,  one  also  has  to  have  a  sense  of  the 
nature  of  the  crisis — otherwise  one  doesn't 
know  how  to  adapt.  And  it  is  fairly  clear  that 
the  American  corporation  today  really  doesn't 
understand  what  has  happened  to  it  In  these 
past  decades.  It  doesn't  understand  that, 
whereas  the  American  democratic  environ- 
ment used  to  perceive  it  as  being  a  merely 
economic  Institution,  it  now  sees  it  as  being 
to  an  equal  degree  a  sociological  and  political 
institution,  and  demands  that  it  behave  as 
such.  As  Is  usual,  in  retrospect  that  change 
has  an  air  of  Inevitability  about  it.  A  democ- 
racy is  not  likely  to  permit  huge  and  power- 
ful institutions,  with  multiple  "spillover" 
efTects  on  large  sections  of  the  population,  to 
define  their  Interests  In  a  limited  way  or  to 
go  about  pursuing  them  In  a  single-minded 
way.  It  insists  that  such  Institutions  show  a 
proper  attentiveness  to  what  is  conceived  to 
be,  at  any  moment,  "the  public  interest." 
Nor  is  it  any  kind  of  answer  to  say  that,  in 
the  long  run,  the  Institution's  single-mlnded- 
ness  wUl  be  for  the  good  of  all.  In  a  democ- 
racy, large  and  powerful  Institutions,  if  they 
seek  legitimacy  In  public  opinion,  must  be 
visibly  and  currently  attentive  to  the  public 
interest. 

In  short,  tlie  large  corporation  used  to  be  a 
single-purpose  Institution:  an  economic  in- 
stitution directed  toward  economic  growtli. 
It  was  very  good  at  this  Job.  would  stUl  be 
good  at  tills  Job — but  its  very  size  and  im- 
portance have  resulted  in  Its  job  assignment 
being  changed.  Small  business  can  still  be 
slngleminded  In  its  pursuit  of  profitability. 
Just  as  small  colleges  can  still  be  single- 
minded  In  their  pursuit  of  education  in  the 
traditional  way.  But  the  large  corporation, 
like  the  large  university,  impinges  on  too 
many  people  in  too  drastic  a  way.  And  so 
the  executives  of  the  large  corporation,  like 
the  administrators  of  the  large  university, 
have  to  learn  to  govern,  not  simply  to  ex- 
ecute or  administer.  And  to  govern  is  to  think 
politically,  as  well  as  economlcaUy  or  educa- 
tionally. That  is  the  price  of  bigness  and 
power. 

It  will  be  asked:  won't  this  have  negative 
consequences  for  economic  growth?  Prob- 
ably— and  the  corporations  should  say  so.  But 
If  a  democratic  people  prefer  to  sacrifice  eco- 
nomic growth  In  favor  of  institutions  which 
reassure  them  as  to  the  reality  of  popular 
sovereignty,  that  Is  their  prerogative.  It  is  a 
dangerous  Illusion  for  the  corpocatlon  to 
think  that  It  is  predestined  by  its  nature  to 
be  an  advocate  of,  and  necessarily  a  propa- 
gandist for,  economic  growth  and  dynamic 
change  at  aU  costs.  True,  most  corporate 
executives  have  an  extraordinary  aptitude  for 
managing  dynamic  growth.  But  In  the  "nat- 
ural"  environment  of  today,  that  aptitude 
could  lead  to  extinction  of  the  species. 

The  difference  between  "thinking  econom- 
ically' and  "thinking  politically"  is  enor- 
mous. "Thinking  economically"  means  trying 
to  discern  the  oppKjrtunlty  that  every  prob- 
lem gives  rise  to.  "Thinking  politically' 
means  trying  to  discern  the  problem  that 
every  opportunity  gives  rise  to.  The  transi- 
tion from  the  one  to  the  other  Is  bound  to  be 
difficult. 

Thus,  one  wonders  what  happened  in  the 
boardrooms  of  the  major  oil  companies  when 
those  lovely  fourth-quarter  profits  began  to 
roll  in.  These  profits,  after  all.  were  directly 
connected  with  the  hardship,  inconvenience, 
and  discomfort  then  being  experienced  by  the 
American  people.  Did  the  directors  and  top 
executives  sit  around  gloomily,  muttering: 


"O  Lord,  we've  got  a  terrible  problem  on  our 
hands.  What  on  earth  can  we  do?"  This  may 
have  been  the  case  with  one  or  two  compa- 
nies, but  it  obviously  did  not  happen  in  the 
main,  since  nothing  was  done  to  cope  with 
the  problem.  Nothing,  that  is,  except  for  the 
preparation  of  a  few  press  releases  contain- 
ing specious  and  self-serving  arguments. 

One  such  Ep>ecious  argument  was  to  the  ef- 
fect that  tuis  new  profitability  merely 
brought  the  return  on  capital  for  the  oil 
companies  up  to  the  average  of  all  manufac- 
turing companies.  This  is  true — but  what 
kind  of  argument  is  it?  For  all  corporations 
to  claim  a  "right"  to  an  average  return  on 
capital  is  rather  like  all  Americans  claiming 
a  "right"  to  the  average  family  income,  or  all 
employees  of  oil  companies  claiming  a  "right" 
to  the  average  wage  for  the  Industry.  Tliere  Is 
no  such  "right"  and  only  a  fanatical  egali- 
tarian would  imagine  It.  Corporate  execu- 
tives are  not  ordinarily  such  egalitarians — 
but  apparently  they  are  capable  of  thinking 
that  way,  given  sufficient  temptation. 

Another  specious  argument  was  to  the 
effect  that  most  of  these  swollen  profits 
would  be  reinvested  in  the  search  for  oil. 
the  construction  of  new  refineries,  etc.  Once 
again,  this  argument  Is  true — but,  once 
again,  what  kind  of  argument  is  It?  One 
needn't  be  a  leftw^lng  economist  to  perceive 
that  such  a  reinvestment  of  capital  would 
ultimately  result  in  enriching  the  company 
(and  Its  stockholders,  and  Its  stock -holding 
executives)  by  increasing  its  assets.  And  yet, 
in  their  publicity,  the  oil  companies  poir.t 
to  this  intention  as  evidence  of  their  public - 
spiritedness,  pure  and  simple. 

SOME    SUCGESTIONS 

Had  the  oil  companies  been  "thinking  po- 
litically," there  were  nutny  things  they  could 
have  done — some  smaU,  some  big.  all  reassur- 
ing to  the  public.  For  instance,  why  didn't 
it  occur  to  one  of  the  companies  to  announce 
that,  despite  these  profits,  it  would  declare 
no  Increase  In  dividends  or  in  executive 
salaries  this  year?  It  might  not  have  helped 
much,  but  it  could  have  heli>ed  a  little.  In 
a  bolder  vein,  why  shouldn't  the  oil  com- 
panies have  simply  decided  that  they 
couldn't  afford  such  large  profits.  In  these 
circumstances?  They  then  could  have  set 
the  price  of  oil  at  a  level  which  would  have 
produced  a  IS-;'-,  or  20"-  Uicrease  In  profits, 
instead  of  the  more  spectactilar  percentages 
that  made  the  headlines.  This  would  not 
really  have  helped  the  consumer  much — not 
more  than  a  few  pennies,  one  is  told — ^but  it 
would  have  helped  the  oil  companies  a  great 
deal. 

The  reason,  presumably,  that  the  oil  com- 
panies did  not  do  this  was  because  they 
wanted  to  raise  the  capital  necessary  to  do 
"their  job."  But  no  large  corporation  today 
Is  free  to  define  Its  "job"  as  it  sees  fit.  Had 
the  oU  companies  been  "thinking  politically," 
they  would  have  realized  that  they  had  an- 
other and  more  responsible  task — securing 
the  trust  and  confidence  and  good  will  of  the 
public.  And  this  second  mission,  since  it  Is 
the  precondition  of  survival,  mxist  have 
priority  over  the  first.  As  It  Is,  the  price  for 
"thinking  economically"  is  now  being  paid. 
The  oil  companies  will.  In  the  end,  surrender 
a  large  portion  of  their  profits  while  shoul- 
dering a  full  portion  of  public  obloquy. 
MeanwhUe  all  American  corporations  have 
lost  some  of  their  credit    with   the   public. 


STATUS    REPORT    ON    THE    BASIC 
EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 

GRANT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  March  10, 
1974,  the  New  York  Times  published  an 
article  which  forecast  that  millions  of 
dollars  appropriated  for  the  basic  educa- 
tional opportunity  grant  program  would 
go  unused  by  the  expiration  of  this  fiscal 
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year.  As  the  author  of  this  progri  n,  I 
must  express  my  serious  concern  that 
students  entitled  to  grant  assistan  e  to 
enable  them  to  attend  Instltutioi  s  of 
postsecondary  education  are  not  re  :eiv- 
ing  such  assistance. 

The  appropriation  for  the  acac  ;niic 
year  1973-74  for  the  basic  grant  pro  ram 
was  only  $122  million,  far  below  the  evel 
estimated  for  full  funding.  For  this  rea- 
son, awards  were  limited  to  first-  ime, 
full-time  students,  in  order  to  assure  that 
the  amounts  granted  would  be  of  nr  ?an- 
ingful  size.  Yet  now,  even  with  that  imi- 
tation, it  appears  that  all  the  fund  ap- 
propriated will  not  be  spent. 

I  have  asked  the  Office  of  Educ  tion 
for  a  status  report  on  the  basic  t  rant 
program,  with  especial  attention  U  the 
question  of  obligating  all  appropr  uted 
funds  for  student  grants.  I  would  li  e  to 
Insert  in  the  Record  the  reply  I  rec  ived 
on  March  14  from  Dr.  John  R.  01  ina, 
Commissioner  of  Education.  It  is  m}  un- 
derstanding from  this  report  that  lore 
current  figures  will  become  aval  able 
within  the  next  2  to  3  weeks,  so  thi  t  we 
will  have  a  better  picture  of  the  amt  imts 
of  money  expected  to  be  paid  to  stu(  ents 
during  this  academic  year.  I  inter  1  to 
keep  in  close  contact  with  Commiss:  mer 
Ottina  to  assure  that  the  maximum  pos- 
sible figure  is  expended  for  basic  gr  nts. 

I  realize  that  launching  a  new  pro- 
gram is  always  difficult.  The  latene  s  of 
the  dissemination  effort  meant  ^hat 
many  eligible  high  school  sei  iors 
might  not  have  heard  of  their  eligil  ility 
for  basic  gi-ants.  The  newness  of  the  en- 
titlement approach  may  have  le<  to 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  student  ai(  of- 
ficers to  give  wide  publicity  to  the  >ro- 
gram.  Estimation  of  a  payment  sche  lule 
for  the  first  year,  without  any  bei  eh 
marks  to  go  by,  was  a  difficult  exe  else 
at  best.  All  of  these  factors  may  acci  tmt 
for  some  of  the  disappointing  responfe  to 
the  basic  grant  program. 

Commissioner  Ottina  proposes  as  i  so- 
lution legislation  authorizing  the  C  See 
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of  Education  to  carry  over  unexpe; 


funds  from  one  fiscal  year  to  the  ne:  t. 

I  am  reluctant  to  consider  such  a  ug- 
gestion  at  this  time,  since  it  is  my  st  ong 
feeling  that  funds  shoiild  go  to  stud  mts 
entitled  to  them.  I  do  not  want  to  {ive 
the  Commissioner  blanket  carryover  au- 
thority which  results  in  reduced  stu  lent 
grants  and  in  camouflaged  impoundifent 
of  funds. 

I  continue  to  maintain  a  strongl  in- 
terest in  the  success  of  the  basic  g  ant 
program,  and  will  continue  to  be  oi  e  of 
its  strongest  supporters.  It  is  my  lope 
that,  working  with  the  Office  of  Ed  ica 
tion,  we  will  be  able  to  assure  that  e  rery 
student  receives  the  assistance  to  w  lich 
he  is  entitled,  so  that  he  may  pif-sue 
a  postsecondary  education. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  Ion- 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  REcoRi|the 
reply  I  received  from  Dr.  Ottina. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matirial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RE<f>RD, 
as  follows: 


ded 


Depahtment  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfarb, 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  14. 1974. 
Hon.  Claiborne  Pell, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Mr.    Chairman:    In   response    to    a 
recent  inquiry  from  Ms.  Jean  Frohllcher  of 
your  staff,  we  have  prepared  a  brief  status 
report  on  the  Basic  Educational  Opportunity 
Grant  Program.  This  report  reflects  both  qur 
status     for     the     current     academic     year 
(1973-74)    as   well    as    our   efforts   for    the 
1974-75  academic  year. 

We  win,  of  course,  be  very  happy  to  dis- 
cuss any  of  these  Items  with  you  or  your 
btaff  at  your  convenience. 
Sincerely, 

John  Ottina, 
V.S.  Commissioner  oj  Education. 

Statcs   Report  on  the   Basic  Educational 
Oppohtdnitt  Grant  Program 

1973-74 

1.  To  date  we  h.ive  received  about  500,000 
Applications  for  the  Determination  of  Ex- 
pected Family  Contribution  for  the  Basic 
Grant  Program.  Since  November  of  1973  the 
rate  of  applications  has  been  around  10,000 
per  week,  and  this  rate  has  remained  con- 
stant to  date.  We  are  aware  that  some  of 
these  applications  are  from  students  who 
will  not  enroll  until  the  1974-75  academic 
year  and  are  not  valid.  However,  we  feel  that 
this  number  Ls  relatively  small  and  that  our 
Intensified  efforts  to  notify  students  Is 
paying  off.  The  deadline  for  submitting  ap- 
plications has  been  extended  from  February  1 
to  April  1  and  we  expect  to  receive  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  additional  applications. 

2.  The  number  of  applicants  who  are 
qualified  la  Increasing  to  almost  sixty  per- 
cent of  the  applications  received  during  the 
la.st  three  months.  The  average  qualified  ap- 
plicants Is  now  about  fifty-five  percent.  In 
addition,  based  on  the  expected  family  con- 
tribution calculated  for  the  qualified  ap- 
plicants. It  appears  that  the  average  award 
Is  between  9280  to  $290  rather  than  the  $260 
originally  estimated. 

3.  As  of  February  4,  1974,  the  adjusted 
Institutional  authorizations  totaled  $60  mU- 
llon  of  the  $110  mUllon  available.  Most  of 
these  adjustments  were  iMused  on  the  in- 
stitutional Progress  Reports  on  all  activity 
as  of  October  31.  1973.  The  next  Progress 
Report  will  reflect  activity  as  of  February  28, 
1974.  We  expect  to  make  considerable  adjust- 
ments at  that  time  as  a  resvflt  of  the  fol- 
lowing factors : 

1.  The  extension  of  the  application  dead- 
line date. 

2.  The  determination  that  all  students  who 
were  eligible  for  a  Basic  Grant  may  receive 
a  retroactive  payment  for  the  entire  year  If 
they  submit  their  "Family  Contribution 
Analysis  Report"  to  their  school  by  May  31 
or  prior  to  the  end  of  their  academic  year 
(whichever  Is  earlier) . 

3.  The  Increasing  awareness  of  students 
and  Institutions  of  the  availability  of  Basic 
Grant  assistance  as  a  result  of  our  Intenslfled 
information  dissemination  efforts. 

The  February  Reports  are  due  by  March  16 
and  we  expect  to  have  a  much  better  picture 
of  the  status  of  our  funds  by  early  AprU. 

4.  Of  the  over  5,000  institutions  of  post- 
secondary  education  eligible  for  the  Basic 
Grant  Program,  almost  4,000  have  signed  the 
Agreement  to  disburse  funds  to  their  stu- 
dents. Only  44  have  decided  not  to  participate 
and  students  attending  these  schools  are 
being  paid  directly  by  the  Oflice  of  Education 
under  our  Alternate  Disbursement  System. 
The  remaining  schools  (approximately  1,000) 
have  not  responded  either  way.  We  have  con- 
tacted these  institutions  twice  and  are  mak- 


ing a  third  effort  to  either  have  them  sign 
an  Agreement  or  provide  their  students  with 
the  information  and  materials  necessary  to 
apply  for  a  direct  payment. 

5.  To  date,  approximately  350  students  have 
been  paid  through  the  Alternate  Disburse- 
ment System.  Because  of  the  entitlement 
nature  of  the  Basic  Grant  Program,  It  Is  es- 
sential that  a  schools  decision  to  participate 
or  not  participate  should  not  have  any  effect 
on  a  student  s  ability  to  receive  Basic  Grant 
assistance.  However,  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons we  are  actively  encouraging  schools  to 
participate.  If  the  disbursement  of  funds  is 
handled  through  the  schools  themselves,  the 
chances  of  abuses  occurring  are  minimized. 
For  Instance,  Basic  Grant  recipients  who 
withdraw  and  receive  refunds  will  have  a  por- 
tion of  that  refund  to  the  Basic  Grant 
account  at  their  school  if  the  institution  acts 
as  a  disbursing  agency.  Under  the  direct  pay- 
ment system,  it  is  up  to  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion to  collect  any  portion  of  a  refund  which 
should  be  returned  to  the  Basic  Grant  fund. 
Since  It  is  likely  that  this  amount  will  be 
relatively  small,  the  administrative  costs  en- 
tailed in  such  an  effort  can  be  substantial. 

As  a  result  of  the  lateness  of  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  program  for  the  1973-74 
academic  year,  a  number  of  problems  were 
encountered  which  limited  the  effectlvene.'-s 
of  our  efforts.  Most  of  these  problems  will  be 
overcome  this  year  as  a  result  of  the  follow- 
ing action: 

1.  The  Family  Contribution  Schedules  for 
the  1974-75  academic  year  were  approved  by 
the  Congress  on  Deceml>er  20.  1973.  As  a  re- 
sult, we  were  able  to  finalize  the  1974-75  ap- 
plication forms  and  submit  them  for  print- 
ing during  the  middle  of  January.  The  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  Indicated  that  print- 
ing and  distribution  of  the  forms  would  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  March. 

A  great  deal  of  work  went  into  the  careful 
review  of  the  1973-74  application  in  order  to 
Improve  the  1974-76  form  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. The  new  form  we  feel  Is  as  simple  as 
possible  while  still  collecting  the  informa- 
tion necessary  to  calculate  a  student's  ex- 
pected family  contribution.  The  instructions 
have  been  made  as  clear  as  possible  in  order 
to  be  sure  that  the  information  coUected  is 
accurate. 

The  forms  this  year  will  be  distributed  to 
all  eligible  Institutions  of  postsecondary  edu- 
cation, high  schools,  TRIO  projects,  and  pub- 
lic libraries. 

2.  The  contract  for  processing  the  applica- 
tions for  the  1974-76  academic  year  has  been 
awarded  to  the  American  College  Testing 
Program  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  We  anticipate 
that  the  contractor  will  begin  processing  by 
early  AprU. 

3.  The  payment  schedule  which  establishes 
the  level  of  awards  for  the  1974-75  academic 
year  is  currently  being  finalized.  We  expect 
to  distribute  the  schedtile  to  all  institutions 
by  mid -April. 

4.  A  contract  for  the  conducting  of  an  in- 
tensive, wide-scale  training  effort  for  high 
school  counselors,  institutional  financial  aid, 
admissions,  and  buslnes  officer,  and  other  In- 
terested parties  has  been  awarded  to  a  con- 
sortium of  the  National  Institute  of  Financial 
Aid  Administrators,  the  American  Personnel 
and  Guidance  Association,  and  the  National 
Association  of  CoUege  and  University  Busi- 
ness Officers.  This  training  program  will  be 
conducted  throughout  the  country  begin- 
ning in  late  March  or  early  April  and  wlU  con- 
tinue through  June. 

PROBLEM  areas 

1.  The  most  Immediate  problem  to  be  dealt 
with  is  In  regard  to  the  provision  in  the 
legislation  which  requires  a  redistribution 
of  unexpended  funds.  This  problem  was  dis- 
cussed in  detail  with  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education  when  we  testified  on  the 
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Family  Contribution  Schedules  on  Novem- 
ber 30.  The  problem,  basically,  is  that  unless 
the  Payment  Schedule  exactly  reflects  the 
number  of  students  who  wlU  apply  for  Basic 
Grants,  the  expected  family  contribution  of 
each  student,  and  the  cost  of  attendance  for 
each  student,  we  wUl  always  have  either  a 
surplus  or  a  deficit  of  funds  in  a  given  year. 

It  might  be  noted  that  as  program  experi- 
ence Is  gained,  the  amount  of  any  surplus  or 
deficit  is  expected  to  be  relatively  small. 
Under  the  current  legislation,  a  deficit  can 
only  be  handled  by  requesting  a  Supplemen- 
tal Appropriation.  A  surplus  of  funds  re- 
quires the  Office  of  Education  to  Increase 
each  student's  award  In  an  amount  propor- 
tionate to  the  amount  of  the  refund  also  on 
an  after-the-fact  basis. 

Any  after-the-fact  adjustments  (especially 
for  a  surpltis  in  funds)  are  almost  Impossible 
to  make  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  We  would  have  to  wait  until  after  the 
academic  year  ends  (June  30)  before  we 
could  make  a  final  determination  of  exactly 
how  much  of  a  surplus  or  a  deficit  exists. 
(This  is  less  critical  in  cases  of  a  deficit). 
Since  exact  expenditure  data  cannot  be 
ascertained  untU  the  institutions'  final  re- 
ports are  processed,  it  is  estimated  that  we 
would  not  know  this  amount  until  Septem- 
ber. 

2.  Once  the  amount  of  any  surplus  Is 
known,  we  would  have  to  determine  how 
many  students  actually  received  a  Basic 
Grant  during  the  preceding  academic  year 
(also  obtained  from  the  final  report)  and 
make  a  redistribution  of  the  avaUable  funds. 
This  wlU  determine  the  new  level  of  awards 
based  on  additional  funds  available. 

3.  Assuming  that  this  process  could  be 
accomplished  In  an  additional  month.  In 
October  or  November  we  would  be  ready  to 
prepare  approximately  400,000  Federal  checks 
in  what  is  likely  very  small  amounts. 

4.  Again  assuming  that  the  preparation  of 
these  checks  can  be  accomplished  in  a  one- 
month  period,  in  December  we  woxUd  begin 
the  distribution  of  checks.  The  next  major 
hurdle  Is  locating  all  of  these  students.  It  is 
Important  to  remember  that  at  this  point  the 
mailing  addresses  we  have  for  these  students 
are  about  18  months  old.  Those  students  who 
are  still  enrolled  In  school  and  have  applied 
for  a  Basic  Grant  during  the  current  aca- 
demic year  can  be  traced  by  using  their 
social  security  niunbers.  However,  there  wUl 
be  a  significant  number  who  either  termi- 
nated their  education,  did  not  apply  again 
for  a  Basic  Grant,  or  were  enrolled  in  a 
short-term  course  of  study.  Tliese  students 
will  be  extremely  difficult  to  locate.  At  this 
point,  we  are  making  awards  to  students  for 
an  academic  year  which  has  been  oyer  for 
almost  a  year  and  who  may  not  even  be  in 
school  anymore. 

The  amendment  Dr.  Ottina  proposed  would 
allow  us  to  carry  over  any  uneicpended  funds 
to  be  added  to  the  appropriation  for  the 
subsequent  academic  year.  By  the  same 
token,  any  deficit  can  be  drawn  down  from 
the  subsequent  year's  apprc^rlation  Immedi- 
ately and  save  the  postsecondary  education 
comratinlty  from  being  in  a  holding  pattern 
while  waiting  for  an  emergency  supplemental 
appropriation.  Of  course,  a  supplemental 
would  be  considered  to  cover  any  of  these 
funds  drawn  down  to  cover  the  preceding 
year's  awards. 

Some  decision  regarding  this  proposed 
amendment  must  be  reached  very  soon,  how- 
ever, since  the  payment  schedule  for  1974-75 
is  being  developed  now.  We  share  the  con- 
cerns of  the  postsecondary  community  that 
once  the  payment  schedule  is  Issued  that  It 
be  honored  for  the  full  academic  year.  There- 
fore, It  is  essential  that  this  question  be 
resolved  quickly. 

2.  A  second  area  of  concern  is  the  timing 
of  the  Congressional  review  process  for  the 


Family  Contribution  Schedules.  As  we  have 
indicated  before,  the  time-frame  proposed  in 
H.R.  9196  (OE  submits  the  FCS  by  JiUy  1, 
and  Congress  reacts  by  November  1)  Is.  we 
feel,  satisfactory  to  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
Congress,  the  Office  of  Education,  and  most 
particularly  those  of  all  aspects  of  the  post- 
secondarv  education  community. 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
encouraging  to  me  to  note  the  results  of 
a  recent  poll  taken  by  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce  of  Seattle,  showing  that, 
contrary  to  what  might  be  commonly 
thought.  U.S.  citizens  are  not  focusing 
blame  for  our  energy  difficulties  on  en- 
vironmentalists, but  rather  lay  the  bulk 
of  their  blame  on  overconsumption.  Gov- 
ernment policies,  and  the  oil  industry.  I 
agree  that  during  this  period  of  chronic 
fuel  shortages,  we  cannot  and  should  not 
lose  sight  of  our  environmental  achieve- 
ments and  gains  we  have  realized  to  date. 
As  EPA  Administrator  Russ  Train 
stated : 

We  win  never  come  to  grips  with  either  our 
energy  or  our  environmental  Uls  until  we 
understand  that  they  stem,  essentially,  from 
the  same  source;  from  patterns  of  growth 
and  development  that  waste  our  energy  re- 
sources Just  £is  surely  as  they  waste  our 
natural  environment.  If  the  energy  crisis  suc- 
ceeds in  making  us  all  at  least  aware  of  this 
simple  truth,  then  in  the  long  run  the  crisis 
may  turn  out  to  have  been  of  real  national 
benefit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce survey  and  accompanying  letter 
from  Mr.  Dale  Jones,  Northwest  repre- 
sentative. Friends  of  the  Earth,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Friends  of  the  Earth, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  March  6, 1974. 
Hon.  Robert  Packwood, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bob:  Washington's  National  Bank  of 
Commerce,  one  of  the  state's  largest,  recently 
completed  an  "energy  crisis  survey"  with 
figures  refiecting  the  public's  commitment  to 
conservation  and  its  rejection  of  a  "blame 
the  environmentalists"  attitude. 

Data  was  collected  from  1000  people  be- 
tween January  16  and  26,  after  the  North- 
west's confrontation  with  dwindling  local 
hydroelectric  resoiu-ces  due  to  the  unseason- 
ably dry  sununer.  It  appears  the  resulting 
local  push  for  conservation  carried  over  to 
the  nation-wide  energy  issue.  Seventy-four 
percent  surveyed  believe  the  ciurent  crisis 
will  be  beneficial,  mainly  with  respect  to  con- 
servation and  public  awareness.  Only  three 
percent  blamed  environmentalists  while  forty 
percent  hold  the  government  accountable; 
thirty-eight  percent,  the  oU  companies;  and 
twenty-nine  percent,  overconsumption. 

The  Influence  of  an  educated,  aware  public 
is  reflected  in  the  minimal  Ave  percent  polled 
who  opted  for  nuclear  power  development  as 
a  solution  to  energy  problems. 
Sincerely, 

Dale  Jones. 

Commerce  Mainstream 

A  report  on  the  quarterly  public  attitude 
survey  of  the  National  Bank  of  Conunerce, 
March  1, 1974 

The  sample  of  1,000  residents  of  Washing- 
ton   State    queried    In    NBofC's    Commerce 


Mainstream  "olunteered  information  regard- 
ing the  energy  crisis  and  how  It  was  affecting 
them  personally,  and  how  they  felt  it  was 
affecting  the  economy.  Frequently,  several 
answers  were  given  by  individual  respond- 
ents. 

1 .  Who  do  you  blame  for  the  crisis? 
40 ' .  — Go  v'ernment. 

38'  — Oil  companies. 
29'.;  — Overconsumption. 
15' :  — Don't  know  too  complex 
3 '  r  — Environmentalists. 

2.  How  do  you  perceive  the  state's  1974 
economy  compared  to  the  rest  of  the  nation? 

62'^;  — Washington  better  off. 
20',; — Same. 
6',;  — Worse. 

3.  How  about  your  own  economic  picture 
In  1974,  compared  to  1973? 

44'^; — Same. 
35 '^x — Worse. 
IS'T, — Better. 

4.  How  are  you  saving  energy? 
56% — Using  less  heat. 

51 7,  — Using  le-s  electricity. 
42 ',;^ — Driving  less. 
4';- — Carpool. 

5.  Economic  effects  of  the  crisis: 
45  %  — Higher  prices. 

26  ':>  — Unemployment. 
21  c-; — Recession. 
20 '  'r  — Shortages. 

6.  Those  noting  personal  effects  of  the 
crisis: 

63',; — Yes. 
35',r— No. 

7.  Those  seeing  benefits  to  be  gained  from 
the  crisis: 

74';— Yes. 
22 ' ;  — No. 

8.  Benefits  from  energy  crisis: 

39  Vc — Conservation;  people  are  conserving 
as  they  should. 

37';; — Awareness;  a  warning. 

18',; — Will  produce  change.  Improved 
technology;  will  become  self-sufficient. 

14% — Cohesions;  families,  nation  more 
together. 

r% — Economic,  saving  money. 

9.  What  does  the  energy  crisis  mean  to  you 
personally? 

40 'v. — Saving  gas  and  deprivation. 

31'* — Not  relevant  to  self. 

25';> — Saving  heat. 

17'* — A  hoax,  not  real. 

IT/c — Saving  electricity  and  deprivation. 

7';r — High  costs. 

3  '/i  — Means  effects  on  Job. 

10.  Conservation: 

60',; — ^Have  more  ways  In  mind  to  conserve 
additionally,  if  they  had  to. 

21 ':i — Hardship  to  conserve  more;  will  not 
do  so. 

18'/r — Don't  know  how  to  conserve  more. 

11.  What  should  be  done  about  the  energy 
crisis? 

26  %  — Government  should  act. 

24';c — Consumer  should  conserve;  we 
should  aU  tighten  oiu-  belts  and  pull  together. 

22';f, — Become  self-sufficient;  develop  oil 
resources,  alternate  energy  sources;  research. 

21% — Investigations;  oil  companies;  deter- 
mine nature  and  extent  of  shortage. 

21  % — Don't  know  what  to  do. 

1 1  % — Need  new  leadership. 

6% — Government  should  not  act. 

5',i, — Develop  nuclear  power. 

4 '  f  — Rationing. 

2*'; — No  solution  needed,  because  there  Is 
no  crisis. 

12.  Why  will  your  personal  economic  situa- 
tion be  worse  In  1974?  (Only  13%  said  that 
their  economic  situation  would  be  better  in 
1974.) 

52',r — Higher  prices  (nou-er.ergy) . 
26'/r. — ^Fixed  income  (social  security,  pen- 
sions, no  salary  increases) . 

18% — ^Less  hours  on  job,  unemployment. 
13% — Both  energy  and  other  prices. 
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QCJ — ^Higher  energy  prices;  gas,  fue 
trlclty. 
1%— Taxes. 


"NATIONAIi  SECURITY*  TAJ  S 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 


last  few  years  there  has  been  an  a  arm 
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ing  Increase  in  the  use  of  wiretaps 
executive  branch.  Many  of  them 
been  conducted  in  the  name  of  "na  ional 
security,"  without  judicial  or  coi  gres- 
sional  review.  The  implications  of 
unchecked  power  are  frightening 
fortimately,  this  issue  has  received 
attention  from  the  mass  media. 

On  the  editorial  page  of  this  moriing's 
Washington  Post  a  very  thoughtful 
cle  on  this  subject  appeared,  writt  n  by 
my  distinguished  colleague.  Senator  Nel 
SON.  In  his  excellent  review  of  the 
Ject,  Senator  Nelson  examines  the 


ythe 
have 


such 

Un- 

little 


sub- 
con- 
stitutional implications  of  warrai  tless 
wiretaps  and  presents  a  series  of  con- 
crete steps  that  Congress  should  taf  e  to 
remedy  the  situation. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Nelson's  tom- 
ments  deserve  our  close  considerat:  )n.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  «  itire 
text  of  his  article  be  printed  iil  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  a  tide 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RifoRD, 
as  follows: 

"National  Security"  Taps 
(By  Oaylord  Nelson) 

Civil  rights  leader  Martin  Luther  ICing, 
Jr..  newspaper  columnist  Joseph  :  Iraft, 
former  Nixon  presidential  aides  WUllai  i  Sa- 
flre  and  John  Sears,  former  National  Sei  urlty 
Council  staff  members  Morton  Halperli  and 
Anthony  Lake,  former  congressional  aide 
Dunn  OUTord,  and  boxer  Muhanunad  AU- 
these  citizens  have  something  in  con  mon. 
Their  telephone  conversations  have  been 
wiretapped  by  the  federal  governmer  ;  for 
Bo-caUed  "national  security"  reasons.  And 
they  are  merely  a  handful  among  hou- 
eands. 

In  each  case  the  government  acted  without 
obtaining  a  judicial  warrant  approvii  g  of 
the  "tap."  The  government  therefore  di  1  not 
explain  to  a  court  the  Justification  fo  the 
surveillances.  Nor  did  the  government  v  ilun- 
tarlly  Inform  any  of  the  individuals  Inv  )lved 
that  their  telephone  conversations  had  been 
secretly  Intercepted.  Most  of  those  ti  pped 
never  learn  about  it. 

Despite  the  righteous  Indignation  of  con- 
gressional representatives,   lawyers,  an(     the 
public,    warrantless    wiretapping    contfiues 
Last   January   the   Justice   Departme 
ported  that  In  one  week  it  had 
three  warrantless  wiretaps  in  national 
rlty  cases — an  average  week's  quota 
to  the  department.  The  department  di 
indicate  whether  the  taps  included 
lances  of  American  citizens.  Nor  did 
partment  Indicate  the  basis  for  believin 
taps  necessary.  And  that  is  precisely  the 
lem. 

\yarrantless  wiretaps  give  the 
an  unreviewed  and  unchecked  power  tt>  in- 
vade a  citizen's  privacy.  The  goveru  nent 
alone  determines  whom  it  should  ta;  and 
when  it  should  tap.  Neither  a  court,  nc  ■  the 
Congress,  nor  the  individual  involved  h  is  an 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  there  fs  no 
Justification  for  the  tap. 

Because  they  escape  scrutiny  by  afyone 
outside  government,  warrantless  wli  (taps 
are.  a  dangerous  and  fundamental  assai  It  on 
the  individual's  right  to  privacy  and  >ther 
civil  liberties.  They  pose  a  threat  to  the  free- 
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dom  of  every  citizen,  regardless  of  his  or 
her  station  in  life.  In  a  1928  surveillance  case 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  called  warrantless  wiretaps  "dirty 
business."  In  1931.  J.  Eklgar  Hoover — who  by 
then  had  been  FBI  director  for  seven  years — ■ 
called  them  "unethlcar'  (his  position  soft- 
ened In  later  years) . 

Warrantless  taps  also  ars.  In  my  view,  un- 
constitutional. The  Fourth  Amendment  ex- 
plicitly provides  that  every  citizen  should 
be  free  from  government  searches  and 
seizures  that  are  not  authorized  by  a  judicial 
warrant.  There  is  no  exception  for  "national 
security"  cases.  The  basic  notion  underlying 
the  amendment  is  that  a  neutral  court — not 
a  government  blinded  by  Its  lawful  Investi- 
gatory responsibilities — should  decide 
whether  any  search  contemplated  by  the 
government  is  reasonable. 

In  the  1967  Katz  and  Berger  decisions, 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  Fourth 
Amendment's  protections  apply  to  govern- 
ment wiretapping.  The  Court  also  held  In 
the  1972  Keith  case  that  the  government 
could  not  wiretap  American  citizens  without 
a  judicial  warrant  even  when  the  citizen's 
activities  threaten  "domestic  security."  The 
Court  reserved  judgment,  however,  for  those 
cases  In  which  American  citizens  have  a 
"significant  connection"  with  foreign  powers 
and  their  agents. 

Because  the  Court  has  not  yet  decided  this 
latter  question,  the  present  administration 
maintains  that  the  government  can,  without 
a  warrant,  tap  American  citizens  and  others 
whose  activities  involve  foreign  affairs.  It 
was  on  this  basis  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment authorized  three  warrantless  wiretaps 
last  January. 

Congress  should  not  tolerate  the  continued 
xise  of  these  warrantless  wiretaps  for  so- 
called  "national  security"  purposes.  It  is  in- 
deed ironic  for  the  government  to  Invoke 
"national  security"  to  violate  those  constitu- 
tional rights  and  liberties  which  the  govern- 
ment is  obligated  to  defend.  Any  remedial 
legislation  should  include  at  least  four  basic 
elements. 

First,  before  the  government  could  wiretap 
American  citizens  for  national  security  pur- 
poses, it  should  have  to  obtain  a  judicial 
warrant  based  on  probable  cause  that  a 
crime  had  Ijeen  or  was  about  to  be  commit- 
ted. This  provision  would  simply  recognize 
the  rights  guaranteed  to  every  citizen  by 
the  Fourth  Amendment. 

Second,  before  the  government  could  wire- 
tap foreign  powers  (i.e.,  embassies)  or  their 
agents,  it  should  have  to  obtain  a  judicial 
warrant  based  on  a  l>elief  that  the  surveil- 
lance Is  necessary  to  protect  national  secur- 
ity. The  warrant  standards  for  foreign  power 
taps  should  thus  be  less  rigorous  than  those 
applied  to  American  citizens. 

The  justification  for  this  second  pro- 
vision Is  plain.  The  government's  desire  to 
wiretap  should  be  reviewed  by  a  court.  There 
should  be  no  exceptions.  Otherwise  the  ex- 
ceptions could  be  stretched  to  sanction  an 
unreasonable  Invasion  of  an  American  citi- 
zen's privacy.  This  second  warrant  require- 
ment would  In  no  way  undermine  the  gov- 
ernment's ability  to  protect  against  foreign 
attack  or  subversion:  the  government  would 
be  able  to  wiretap  foreign  powers  and  their 
agents  any  time  there  Is  a  real  need. 

Third,  every  American  citizen  wiretapped 
should  be  informed  of  the  surveillance  with- 
in 30  days  after  the  last  authorized  inter- 
ception. 'This  would  afford  the  Individual  an 
opportunity  to  protect  against  violations  of 
his  constitutional  rights.  The  disclosure  of 
the  wiretap  should  be  postponed,  however. 
If  the  government  satisfies  the  court  that 
the  person  wiretapped  is  engaged  In  a  con- 
tinuing criminal  enterprise  or  that  disclo- 
sure would  endanger  national  security 
Interests. 


Fourth,  there  should  be  continuing  con- 
gressional oversight  of  wiretaps  and  other 
surveillance  activities  engaged  in  by  the 
government.  At  least  once  a  year,  represent- 
atives of  the  government  should  testify,  un- 
der oath,  before  a  joint  congressional  com- 
mittee about  their  surveillance  activities.  In 
this  way.  Congress  can  determine  whether 
the  government  Is  complying  fully  with  the 
laws  and  whether  additional  legislation  la 
needed  to  protect  individual  privacy. 

A  number  of  Senators  have  Joined  me  in 
Introducing  two  bills  (S.  2820  and  S.  2738) 
which  Incorporate  these  basic  elements. 
Other  bills  might  be  able  to  improve  on 
these  measures.  But  in  any  event,  the  need 
for  congressional  action  is  clear.  A  citizen's 
constitutional  right  to  privacy  should  not 
exist  at  the  sufferance  of  some  government 
official's   deflnltlon    of    "national    security." 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  FUEL  WASTE 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  my  ofiBce,  like  those  of  all  Senators, 
I  am  sure,  is  receiving  a  vast  amount  of 
constituent  mail  from  businessmen, 
farmers,  and  consumers  who  are  suffer- 
ing economic  dislocation,  and  sometimes 
severe  economic  hardship,  due  to  the  gas- 
oline shortage,  I  find  it  incredible  that  we 
do  not  undertake  a  major  reappraisal  of  a 
policy  that  wastes  hundreds  of  millions 
of  gallons  of  gasoline  and  diesel  fuel  a 
year.  I  am  referring  of  course  to  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission's  regula- 
tions regarding  "gateway"  and  carrying 
authority  for  trucks. 

Few  of  the  general  public  realize,  I  am 
sure,  that  ICC  regulations  in  many  cases 
forbid  a  freight  carrying  truck  from  fol- 
lowing the  most  direct  route  to  its  des- 
tination. Instead,  they  must  travel 
through  prescribed  points  which  may 
take  them  literally  himdreds  of  miles  out 
of  their  way.  To  give  an  example,  a  reg- 
ulated truck,  registered  in  Arkansas, 
to  travel  from  Jackson,  Tenn.  to  New 
England  must  move  via  any  point  in  the 
State  of  Arkansas.  This  forces  them  to 
run  an  additional  120  miles,  or  approxi- 
mately 11  percent  of  their  journey.  Of 
course,  much  worse  examples  abound — 
such  as  San  Francisco  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah  via  Oregon — an  extra  800  miles. 
These  are  all  wasted  miles,  with  wasted 
fuel  on  top  of  the  extra  unnecessary 
wear  and  tear  to  the  roads,  the  trucks, 
the  driver  and  the  environment.  This 
"gateway"  system  is  costing  between 
400  and  500  million  gallons  of  fuel  per 
year  according  to  the  ICC  itself,  and  even 
it  has  belatedly  recognized  it.  Full 
of  concern  for  the  Nation's  scarce  re- 
sources, the  ICC  is  going  to  amend 
its  regulations.  However,  the  change 
will  only  apply  to  truck  routes  which 
can  save  less  than  20  percent  of  the 
mileage.  Any  truck  operator  who  could 
save  more  than  20  percent  is  to  be  im- 
affected  by  the  new  ruling.  Thus  enor- 
mously inefficient  actions  are  left 
untouched. 

The  second  source  of  waste  is  ICC 
regulations  which  forbid  a  truck  from 
returning  with  a  full  load  to  its  point 
of  origin  unless  ite  authority  covers  that 
load.  Thus  a  trucker  could  move  a  par- 
ticular product  out  of  a  State,  but  often 
moves  back  empty  part  or  aU  the  way. 
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because  although  loads  may  be  available, 
he  may  not  be  allowed  to  carry  them. 

Thus  to  the  spectacle  of  trucks  driv- 
ing hundreds  of  miles  to  places  they  do 
not  want  to  go,  we  can  add  the  fact  that 
at  any  given  moment  thousands  of  them 
are  empty.  We  have  then  a  policy  of 
trucks  going  nowhere  for  no  one  carry- 
ing nothing — but  burning  up  fuel  all  the 
time.  If  our  economic  problems  were  not 
so  serious,  one  would  almost  be  inclined 
to  laugh  at  this  comic-opera  situation. 
However,  to  farmers  without  enough  fuel, 
to  businessmen  without  gasolin»,  it  is 
no  laughing  matter  at  all,  and  it  is  my 
belief  that  the  time  has  come  to  totally 
reexamine  our  entire  freight  regulatory 
setup.  The  myriad  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  which  these  are  a  part  were  all 
developed  40  years  ago  in  a  totally  differ- 
ent set  of  economic  conditions.  Now  they 
are  illogical,  abswd,  and  totally  im- 
justiflable. 


NUCLEAR  SAFETY  AND  SAFE- 
GUARDS 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Subcommittee  on  Reorganiza- 
tion, Research  and  International  Orga- 
nizations, which  I  chair,  held  2  days 
of  hearings  on  the  present  role  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission — AEC — in 
insuring  the  safety  of  experimental  and 
commercial  reactors  and  in  safeguard- 
ing fissionable  materials  against  theft 
and  sabotage. 

These  hearings  were  a  part  of  the  sub- 
committee's consideration  of  S.  2744, 
which  would  establish  a  massive  Federal 
energy  research  and  development  effort 
through  a  new  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration — ERDA.  The 
backbone  of  ERDA  would  be  the  devel- 
opmental arm  of  the  AEC,  which  com- 
prises most  of  AEC's  employees  and  all 
of  its  national  laboratories  and  which 
would  be  transferred  to  the  new  agency. 
Under  the  bill,  the  regulatory  arm  of  the 
AEC  would  become  a  new  independent 
Nuclear  Energy  Conunlssion — NEC. 

The  purpose  of  last  week's  hearings 
was  to  determine  how  the  NEC  should 
be  structured  to  insure  that  nuclear 
safety  and  safeguard  considerations  will 
keep  pace  with  the  planned  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  nuclear  power  technology  be- 
tween now  and  the  year  2000,  when  the 
Nation's  dependence  on  atomic  reactors 
for  its  electricity  Is  expected  to  grow 
from  5  to  60  percent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  open- 
ing remarks  at  these  hearings,  as  well  as 
a  recent  editorial  from  the  Hartford 
Courant  discussing  the  importance  of  the 
Issues  raised  in  them,  be  inserted  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

One  of  the  witnesses.  Dr.  Theodore  B. 
Taylor,  a  distinguished  physicist  and  a 
former  designer  of  atomic  bombs  at  Los 
Alamos,  raised  disturbing  questions  on 
the  adequacy  of  the  AEC's  present  sys- 
tem of  safeguarding  weapons-grade  nu- 
clear fuel  from  theft,  internal  diversion 
and  sabotage.  He  asserted  that  the  new 
NEC  must  have  a  far  greater  capability 
to  protect  these  materials  for  two  basic 
reasons:  First,  they  can  be  transformed 
into  crude  bombs  and  dispersal  devices 


with  relatively  little  technical  know-how 
if  any  madman  or  terrorist  group  can 
manage  to  lay  their  hands  on  them,  and 
second,  the  amoimts  of  these  materials 
being  routinely  produced  and  transport- 
ed will  grow  rapidly  by  the  end  of  this 
decade  as  new  reactors  come  on  line,  and 
especially  as  the  new  "fast  breeder"  reac- 
tor— which  produces  more  plutonium 
than  it  consume? — reaches  commercial 
development. 

Because  it  is  essential  that  Congress 
and  the  general  public  be  kept  well  in- 
formed on  all  aspects  of  nuclear  power — 
its  problems  as  well  as  its  promises — I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Taylor's 
testimony  be  inserted  in  the  Record.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
testimony  of  two  AEC  officials,  L.  M. 
Mimtzing,  director  of  regulation,  and 
E.  B.  Giller,  assistant  general  manager 
for  national  security,  dealing  with  the  is- 
sues raised  by  Dr.  Taylor,  also  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Abe  Ribicoft 

We  resume  these  hearings  on  organizing  a 
massive  Federal  energy  research  and  devel- 
opment effort  at  a  time  when  we  are  in  the 
depths  of  an  oU  crisis  and  on  the  threshold 
of  a  new  technology  that  promises  us  limit- 
less nuclear  fuel  to  meet  our  burgeoning 
energy  needs. 

It  Is  appropriate,  therefore,  that  we  devote 
these  next  two  days  of  hearings  to  the  nu- 
clear aspect  of  energy  B  &  D — specifically 
the  proposed  establishment  of  a  Nuclear  En- 
ergy Commission.  Under  S.  2744,  the  new 
NEC  would  be  formed  out  of  the  existing 
regulatory  arm  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. The  AEC's  developmental  side,  com- 
prising most  of  its  employees  and  all  of  its 
national  laboratories,  would  be  transferred 
to  th©  new  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  (ERDA)  to  comprise 
the  backbone  of  a  major  R&D  effort  involv- 
ing all  energy  technologies,  including  nuclear. 

In  approaching  the  suitability  of  the  NEC 
portion  of  the  ERDA  blU,  we  are  all  painfuUy 
aware  of  what  happens  when  we  become  de- 
pendent on  a  single  type  of  fuel  to  meet  our 
basic  energy  needs.  The  present  oU  crisis  has 
taught  us  that  such  a  commitment  must  be 
accompanied  by  adequate  Federal  organiza- 
tion and  planning  to  ensure  evolution  of  a 
national  policy  that  Is  broad  enough  to  con- 
sider risks  as  well  as  benefits — problems  as 
well  as  panaceas. 

Nuclear  Is  no  exception.  It  is  contended 
that  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  nuclear 
technology  make  it  Imperative  that  we  know 
exactly  where  we  are  headed  and  why  we  are 
headed  there. 

As  the  Nation's  dependence  on  nuclear 
power  grows,  th©  safety  of  the  new  technol- 
ogy becomes  an  increasingly  important  issue. 
An  imantlclpated  defect  in  the  design  of  the 
system  could  cause  an  accident  of  such  night- 
marish proportions  that  Americans  would  be 
faced  with  the  untenable  choice  of  risking 
further  death  by  th©  thousands  or  shutting 
their  local  reactors  down  and  most  of  their 
electricity  off. 

Reactor  safety,  therefore,  is  as  much  an 
energy  Issue  as  it  is  a  health  and  environ- 
mental issue. 

Furthermore,  If  the  new  breeder  reactor 
technology — with  Its  promise  of  producing 
more  plutonium  than  it  consumes — should 
prove  unw^kable,  or  less  productive  than 
promised,  we  could  weU  find  ourselves  by 
the  year  2010  as  dependent  on  foreign  sources 
for   the   next   best   nuclear   fuel — enriched 


uranium — as  we  are  todav  on  foreign  sources 
for  oil. 

Thus,  these  liearings  must  explore  sev- 
eral Issues  which  are  vital  to  the  Nation's 
future  energy  needs,  as  well  as  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  people: 

1.  Is  the  present  process  for  the  siting  and 
licensing  of  nuclear  power  reactors  ade- 
quately designed  to  fully  inform  the  public 
on  the  crucial  cost-benefit,  benefit-risk  ques- 
tior.s?  Are  there  ample  procedural  and  sub- 
stantive safeguards  to  ensure  adequate  ptib- 
llc  participation  in  the  process  without  un- 
duly slowing  the  process  down? 

2.  Is  the  present  generation  of  light-water 
reactors  safe?  Are  all  aspects  of  the  salety 
question,  including  the  health  Impact  of 
radioactive  emissions  from  normal  reactor 
operations,  being  falrlv  represented  by  the 
AEC? 

3.  Is  the  AEC  adequately  safeguarding  the 
materials  and  v.'ostes  being  generated  by  the 
current  nuclear  power  technology?  Is  there 
adequate  planning  for  the  proliferation  of 
these  dangerous  substances — Including  the 
threat  of  terrorist  acts  and  sabotage — that 
the  breeder  technology  will  bring? 

4.  How  should  the  new  NEC  be  organized 
to  ensure  that  It  will  have  sufficient  auton- 
omy, authority  and  funding  so  as  never  to 
be  dependent  on  ERDA  or  the  nuclear  In- 
dustry for  its  effective  operation  or  con- 
tinued existence? 

5.  What  should  be  the  specific  relationship 
between  NEC  and  ERDA  to  ensure  that  safety 
and  safeguards  will  always  be  taken  mto 
consideration  in  the  development  and  pro- 
motion of  nuclear  power? 

We  should  design  an  NEC  that  serves  the 
basic  needs  of  the  American  people  and  not 
just  the  nuclear  Industry. 

(Prom  the   Hartford   (Conn.)   Courant, 

Mar.  15,  1974] 

Atomic  Safety  Means  Us 

Nuclear  safety  was  the  topic  of  continued 
hearings  this  week  before  Senator  Abraham 
A.  Rlbicoff's  sul>committee  on  Reorganiza- 
tion, Research  and  International  Organiza- 
tions considering  bUls  to  break  up  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  Into  two  separate 
agencies. 

During  the  hearings  there  were  strong 
arguments  presented  on  both  sides  of  the 
safety  issue,  with  opponents  saying  the  na- 
tion's nuclear  facilities  are  a  serious  threat 
to  life,  and  the  proponents,  including  the 
U.  8.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  officials, 
saying  atomic  power  Is  not  only  safe,  but  it 
is  one  of  the  larger  answers  to  the  energy 
crisis. 

That  Is  the  way  the  atomic  safety  argu- 
ments have  gone  on  for  some  time.  Both 
sides  of  the  safety  issue  are  able  to  produce 
highly  qualified  scientists  and  other  experts 
who  can  produce  reams  of  statistics  on  the 
probabilities  of  a  major  nuclear  accident 
happening  at  any  one  of  the  43  nuclear  power 
plants  now  in  operation  in  the  United  States. 
Those  plants,  13  more  than  a  year  ago,  pro- 
duce 5.6  per  cent  of  all  the  electricity  gen- 
erated in  the  nation. 

Even  when  there  are  statistics  provided, 
there  is  debate  not  only  on  how  the  statistics 
were  compiled,  but  on  the  degree  of  danger 
the  statistics  imply  even  if  they  are  to  be 
believed. 

For  example.  AEG  Chairman  Dixy  Lee  Ray 
recently  said  that  "with  a  chance  of  one  in 
a  million  per  year  of  a  core  melt  accident  lu 
each  nuclear  plant  (AEC  estimates),  we  can 
project  that  for  the  approximately  100  re- 
actors that  are  expected  to  be  operating  In 
the  next  few  years,  the  chance  of  such  an 
accident  for  all  reactors  will  be  about  one  in 
ten  thousand  per  year." 

Dr.  Ray,  who  \b  one  of  those  who  thinks 
nuclear  plants  are  a  good  and  safe  energy 
source,  has  frightened  some  of  her  critics  with 
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her  statistical  assurances.  The  crltl  :s  fear 
that  the  one  chance  In  ten  thousani  could 
happen  tomorrow  Just  as  easily  as  yea  s  from 
now. 

Whatever  statistics  on  atomic  saffty  are 
now  reliable,  If  any  of  them  are  rellal  le,  will 
':hange  geometrically  as  the  United  States 
ncreases  Its  nuclear  plants.  With  43  plants 
iiow  operating,  there  are  expected  to  be  218 
operating  by  the  early  1980's. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  Is  fcxport- 
!ng  atomic  power  plants,  whether  lafe  or 
dangerous,  along  with  Its  knowledge  of  nu- 
clear facilities  and  safety  measures  Early 
this  month,  for  example,  the  AEC  t  nd  the 
West  German  Ministry  for  Resear(  h  and 
Technology  signed  a  cooperative  arran  ;ement 
providing  for  the  exchange  of  liifoi  nation 
on  nuclear  reactor  safety  research  i  ad  de- 
velopment. And  recently,  when  a  uiclear 
plant  manufactured  In  this  country  :  ras  be- 
ing Installed  in  Japan,  a  defect  dls  lovered 
there  was  corrected  and  as  a  result  tl  e  same 
correction  was  made  In  a  ConnectK  Jt  nu- 
clear plant  of  the  same  manufacture. 

And  so  the  nuclear  plants  are  spi  >Rdlng, 
and  they  were  recently  given  a  big  b  tost  by 
President  Nixon  who  hailed  them  as  he  an- 
swer to  the  energy  crisis. 

But  what  of  the  safety  Issue?  If  for  i  o  other 
reason  than  the  fact  that  leading  s(  entlsts 
ar«  divided  on  the  qviestlon,  we  suspi  ct  that 
perhaps  no  one  really  knows  whet  ler  the 
plants  are  safe  or  not — and  they  won  t  know 
unless  and  until  there  Is  a  major  luclear 
accident. 

Senator  RlbicoS's  committee  Is  con  Inulng 
the  work  of  gathering  Information  on  atomic 
safety,  along  with  bow  federal  agenc  es  can 
most  effectively  monitor  atomic  feu;Ult  ies  and 
their  safety  programs. 

The  Rlblcoff  committee,  which  en  led  Its 
hearings  this  week,  has  done  a  comm*  ndable 
Job  of  gathering  the  facts  and  arg  iments 
from  divergent  sources. 

But  the  Congress  should  continue  its  In- 
vestigations. The  atomic  safety  deba  e  con- 
tinues without  resolution,  and  the  I:  Jlldlng 
of  atomic  plants  goes  on  and  on  and  i  n. 

Statkkznt  by  Theodobe  B.  Tati  m 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  tt  s  Sub- 
committee: I  appreciate  the  opportt  ilty  to 
testify  at  these  hearings  on  S.  2744. 1  Jtrongly 
favor  the  provisions  of  this  bill  to  eltablLsh 
a  Federal  focal  point  for  energy  i  tsearch 
and  development  in  an  Ehiergy  Resea  ch  and 
Development  Administration  (ERD:  ),  and 
to  establish  a  separate  entity,  the  >fuclear 
Energy  Commission  (NEC)  to  perfQ  m  fed- 
eral licensing  and  regulatory  functi  ins  ap- 
plicable to  nuclear  technology.  I  unc  erstand 
that  this  Subcommittee  is  especlall  inter- 
ested in  considering,  in  these  heari  gs,  the 
structure  of  the  NEC  portion  of  the  1  111,  and 
of  ways  to  provide  this  most  effect!  e  rela- 
tionship between  NEC  and  ERDA.  In  ny  pre- 
pared statement  I  would  like  to  focui  on  two 
regulatory  areas  In  which  the  NE(  would 
'>e  directly  Involved,  and  about  whl  h  I  am 
particularly  concerned:  safeguards  against 
theft  of  nuclear  materials  that  could  be  used 
for  highly  destructive  purposes,  ai  d  safe- 
guards against  acts  of  sabotage  at  nuclear 
facilities  that  might  cause  sufficient  releases 
of  radioactive  materials  to  pose  >  major 
threat  to  the  public. 

In  emphasllzng  these  particular  c  tncems, 
I  do  not  w&nt  to  imply  that  issuet  related 
to  the  environmental  Impact  of  rou  Ine  op- 
erations Involving  nuclear  energy,  o  to  the 
prevention  of  non-purposeful  accide  its  that 
could  lead  to  damaging  releases  of  adloac- 
tlve  materials  are  unimportant.  Thei  »  kinds 
of  issues  have  received  considerabli  atten- 
tion by  the  AEC,  the  nuclear  Indus  ry,  and 
the  public  for  many  years,  and  are  ubjects 
for  discussion  in  some  detail  by  otl  er  wit- 
nesses at  these  hearings.  Possible  I  sks  as- 
sociated with  malfunctioning  peopU    rather 


than  equipment,  however,  have,  in  my  view, 
received  insufficient  attention.  It  Is  for  this 
reason  that  I  want  to  concentrate  on  risks 
of  nuclear  theft  and  sabotage,  and  on  what 
can  be  done  to  reduce  these  risks. 

RISKS  OF  NUCLEAR  THEFT   (CIVILIAN  NUCLEiVR 
TECHNOLOGY) 

Considerable  concern  has  been  publicly 
expressed  about  the  possibility  that  nuclear 
materials  stolen  from  components  of  civilian 
nuclear  technology  might  be  used  by  groups 
of  people,  or,  conceivably,  even  a  single  in- 
dividual, to  make  nuclear  explosives,  or  other 
devices  for  dispersing  dangerous  amounts  of 
radioactivity,  that  could  subsequently  be 
used  to  threaten  society.* 

I  flrst  want  to  summarize  the  findings  of 
a  study  performed  by  Professor  Mason  Will- 
rich  and  myself,  for  the  Ford  Foundation's 
Energy  Policy  Project,  of  the  risks  of  theft 
of  nuclear  materials  from  the  nuclear  Indus- 
try. 

Nuclear  weapons  are  relatively  easy  to 
make,  assuming  the  required  nuclear  mate- 
rials are  available.  All  the  information,  non- 
nuclear  materials,  and  equipment  required 
for  designing  and  building  a  variety  of  types 
of  fission  explosives  are  readily  available 
throughout  the  world.  The  technical  skills 
and  resources  required  would  depend  on  the 
desired  efficiency,  predictability,  total  weight, 
and  yield  of  the  explosives.  Under  conceiv- 
able circumstances  a  few  persons,  perhaps 
even  one  person  working  alone,  who  possessed 
about  ten  kilograms  of  plutonium  or  ura- 
nlum-233  oxide  or  two  dozen  kilograms  of 
highly  enriched  uranium  oxide  and  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  high  explosive  could, 
within  several  weeks,  safely  design  and  build 
a  crude,  transportable  fission  bomb.  By  a 
"crude,  transportable  fission  bomb"  I  mean 
one  that  would  be  very  likely  to  explode  with 
a  yield  equivalent  to  at  least  100  tons  of  high 
explosive,  and  that  could  be  carried  In  an 
automobile.  This  could  be  done  using  mate- 
rials and  equipment  that  could  be  purchased 
at  a  hardware  store  and  from  commercial 
suppliers  of  scientific  equipment  and  ma- 
terials for  student  laboratories.  All  types  of 
Plutonium,  highly  enriched  uranium,  or 
uranium-233  now  used  or  contemplated  for 
use  by  the  nuclear  Industry  could  be  used 
for  this  purpose,  as  long  as  they  are  not 
diluted  with  large  amounts  of  non-flsslon- 
able  materials  or  mixed  with  dangerous 
quantities  of  gamma-ray  emitting  radioiso- 
topes, such  as  fission  products.  The  explosion 
of  such  a  device  could,  under  many  clrcum- 
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stances,  kill  at  least  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  and  destroy  hundreds  of  millions  or 
more  dollars  worth  of  property. 

Smaller  quantities  of  plutonium  or  ura- 
nlum-233  than  are  required  for  fission  explo- 
sives could  also  be  used  for  relatively  simple 
dispersal  devices  for  contaminating  very  large 
volumes  of  air  with  lethal  concentrations  <^ 
suspended,  small  particles  of  these  substances 
that  are  exceedingly  toxic  If  they  are 
breathed.  Air  dispersal  of  a  few  grams  of  the 
type  of  plutonium  now  being  produced  in 
power  reactors  could  kill  most  of  the  oc- 
cupants of  a  large  office  building  or  enclosed 
industrial  facility. 

The  use  of  nuclear  energy  to  generate 
electric  power  at  rates  now  projected  by 
the  AEC  would  result  In  very  large  domestic 
and  foreign  flows  of  materials  that  can  be 
used  to  make  nucleai*  weapons.  The  annual 
rate  of  extraction  of  plutonium  for  reproc- 
essed nuclear  fuels  from  light  water  reactors 
in  the  United  States  would  be  about  30.000 
kilograms  in  1980.  By  the  year  2000,  light 
water  reactors  and  fast  breeder  reactors  in 
the  U.S.  would  produce  more  than  300,000 
kilograms  annually.  Worldwide,  annual  plu- 
tonium production  would  be  more  than  60.000 
kilograms  In  1980.  rising  to  roughly  a  million 
kilograms  In  the  year  2000.  In  addition, 
worldwide  fiows  of  highly  enriched  uranium 
and  uranlum-233  associated  with  high  tem- 
perature gas-cooled  reactors  or  other  types 
of  reactors  that  use  the  U-"  thorium  cycle 
may  reach  several  hundred  thousand  kilo- 
grams or  more  by  the  end  of  the  century. 

There  are  Important  differences  between 
reactor  systems,  and  between  different  parts 
of  the  fuel  cycle  supporting  a  particular  type 
of  reactor,  in  the  extent  to  which  the  nuclear 
fuel  materials  they  contain  are  Inherently 
vulnerable  to  theft  or  would  require  chemi- 
cal or  physical  conversion  to  be  suitable  for 
direct  use  In  a  nuclear  explosive.  In  general, 
irradiated  fuels  elements  are  largely  self 
protecting  before  they  are  reprocessed,  since 
gamma-rays  from  the  fission  products  they 
contain  would  deliver  lethal  doses  of  radia- 
tion in  minutes  or  less  to  anyone  trying  to 
handle  them  without  massive  shielding. 
This  type  of  self  protecting  feature  dis- 
appears when  plutonium  or  uranlum-233 
have  been  separated  from  fission  products 
at  a  reprocessing  plant.  Highly  enriched 
uranium  hexafluorlde  or  oxide,  used  as  feed 
material  for  making  fuel  for  high  tempera- 
ture gas  cooled  reactors  and  most  types  of 
research  reactors,  are  also  safe  to  handle 
without  shielding.  Once  these  materials  en- 
ter the  process  streams  at  fuel  fabrication 
plants,  they  are  generally  diluted,  to  varying 
degrees,  as  they  are  Incorporated  into  fresh 
fuel.  As  this  happens,  the  total  weight  of 
objects  that  would  have  to  be  stolen  to 
acquire  sufficient  fissionable  material,  when 
separated  from  the  dllutants,  to  make  a 
fission  explosive  generally  Increases,  but  by 
different  amounts  for  different  types  of  re- 
actor fuels.  For  example,  the  total  weights 
of  several  types  of  fuel  assembly  materials 
that  would  have  to  be  picked  up  to  provide 
thieves  with  enough  contained  fissionable 
material  for  a  crude  fission  t>omb  are  roughly 
as  follows:  high  temperature  gas  cooled  re- 
actor (HTGR)  fuel,  10,000  lb.:  light  water 
reactor  fuel,  2,000  lb.;  fast  breeder  reactors 
(LMPBR  or  OCFR),  60-76  lb.  I  offer  these 
examples  to  Illustrate  that,  in  designing  and 
assessing  nuclear  material  security  measures 
at  different  points  in  fuel  cycles,  more  should 
be  ccmsldered  than  simply  the  types  of 
fissionable  materials  involved. 

Important  changes  affecting  opportunities 
for  nuclear  theft  can  occur  as  the  nuclear  In- 
dustry develops.  It  happens,  for  example, 
that  flows  of  fission  product-free  plutonium 
and  highly  enriched  uranium  for  civilian 
power  plants  are  now  practically  at  a  stand- 
BtUl.  and  are  not  expected  to  reach  large 
Inter-facllity  flow  rates  for  at  least  several 
years.  Since  mid-1972,  when  the  Nuclear  Fuel 
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Services  fuel  reprocessing  plant  shut  down 
for  expansion  and  renovation,  no  plutonium 
has  been  extracted-at  commercial  reprocess- 
ing plants  In  the  United  States.  The  General 
Electric  reprocessing  plant  at  Morris,  Illinois 
has  not  yet  reprocessed  any  Irradiated  fuel, 
but  is  expected  to  start  dotag  so  within  the 
next  few  months.  The  amount  of  previously 
separated  commercial  plutonium  now  at  the 
New  York  State  Atomic  and  Space  Devel- 
opment Authority's  (ASDA)  plutonium  stor- 
flge  facility  is.  I  understand,  less  than  ten 
percent  of  its  storage  capacity  of  2.000  kUo- 
grams  of  plutonium.  This  situation  will 
change  rapidly,  however,  if  the  G.E.  plant 
£Oon  starts  reprocessing  the  large  and  grow- 
ing backlog  of  Irradiated  fuel  from  light 
v/ater  reactors.  Until  plutonium  recycle  starts 
on  a  more  or  less  routine  basis,  which  may 
not  happen  until  about  1980.  most  separated 
plutonium  Is  likely  to  go  into  long  term 
storage  or  be  used  primarily  for  R&D  pro- 
grams. After  plutonium  recycle  starts,  how- 
ever, tens  of  thousands  of  kUograms  of  plu- 
tonium per  year  can  be  expected  to  fiow 
from  storage  to  fuel  fabrication  plants  and 
on  to  something  like  a  hundred  power  plants. 
I  also  understand  that  all  of  the  highly  en- 
riched uranium  required  to  refuel  the  Fort 
St.  Vraln  HTGR  reactor  for  the  next  few 
years  is  already  mLxed  with  thorium  at  the 
General  Atomic  Company's  HTGR  fuel  fab- 
rication faculty.  Startup  fuel  for  the  new 
HTGR's  now  on  order  will  not  be  fabricated 
until  the  late  1970's.  In  short,  there  appesu^ 
to  be  a  relative  hiatus  in  the  flow  of  con- 
centrated commercial  plutonium  and  highly 
enriched  uranium  in  the  United  States  that 
will  probably  last  for  several  years,  to  be 
followed  by  a  rather  sudden  Increase  In  the 
flows.  This  situation,  roughly  speaking,  ap- 
pears to  hold  for  nuclear  fuel  cycles  in  other 
countries.  I  should  point  out,  however,  that 
fiows  of  fission  product-free  plutonium  for 
R&D  purposes  are,  and  will  continue  to  be 
significant.  In  fiscal  year  1973,  for  example, 
there  were  alxjut  forty  shipments  of  more 
than  two  kilograms  of  plutonium  by  licensees 
in  the  United  States.  The  total  amount 
shipped  was  more  than  600  kilograms. 

Without  effective  safeguards  to  prevent 
nuclear  theft,  the  development  of  nuclear 
power  on  the  scale  now  In  prospect  will  create 
substantial  risks  to  the  American  people  and 
people  generally.  Individuals  or  groups  may 
attempt  to  steal  nuclear  weapon  materials 
for  money  or  to  engage  in  political  blackmail. 
It  would  be  relatively  easy  for  a  small  group 
possessing  nuclear  weapon  materials  to  use 
them  In  any  number  of  ways  to  threaten 
other  groups  within  society,  governments,  or 
entire  communities.  The  frequency  and  char- 
acter of  nuclear  theft  attempts  in  the  future 
Is  likely  to  be  Influenced  greatly  not  only 
by  the  nature  of  physical  safeguards  against 
theft,  but  also  by  the  general  political  climate 
and  by  prevailing  attitudes  toward  violent 
behavior  within  societies  where  opportunities 
exist  for  such  theft. 

The  U.S.  system  of  nuclear  material  safe- 
guards Is  Incomplete  at  this  time.  Although 
recent  regulatory  actions  have  strengthened 
requirements  substantially,  some  basic  Issues 
pertaining  to  physical  protection  and  ma- 
terials accountability  measures  have  not  been 
resolved.  In  a  preamble  to  new  regulations 
concerning  nuclear  material  In  transit,  and 
published  for  comment  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter In  February,  1973,  the  AEC  stated  that 
the  measures  were  intended  to  protect  the 
materials  frc»n  any  attempted  theft  "short 
of  a  significant  armed  attack."  Are  transpor- 
tation safeguards  expected  to  deal  only  with 
insignificant  armed  attacks,  or  significant 
unarmed  attacks?  E>oe3  this  same  guiding 
principle  apply,  by  Implication,  to  fixed  sites? 
If  so,  then,  I  submit,  licensees  are  not  being 
asked  to  protect  these  materials  even  as  well 
as  many  flnanclal  Institutions  protect  their 
money.  If  the  AEC's  real  mtention  Is  to  have 


licensees  go  significantly  further  than  this 
In  protecting  their  materials,  then  its  objec- 
tives must  be  clearly  spelled  out.  Otherwise, 
the  adversary  nature  of  negotiations  between 
the  AEC  regulatory  sttiff  and  licensees  is 
likely  to  continue  to  drag  out  the  negotia- 
tions and  cause  further  delays  In  the  licens- 
ing procedure.  I  am  now  not  optimistic  about 
representatives  of  the  nuclear  industry  offer- 
ing to  go  substantially  beyond  satisfying  the 
letter  of  present  AEC  regulations  and  guides 
la  cases  where  the  direct  or  indirect  costs  of 
doing  so  are  likely  to  be  substantial. 

This  leads  me  to  another  important  un- 
resolved Issue  concerning  safeguards  against 
theft.  Who  should  pay  the  added  costs  of 
new  safeguards  measures,  and  by  what  mech- 
anism? Present  contributions  to  the  overall 
cost  of  nuclear  electric  power  are  much 
higher  at  some  points  In  the  fuel  cycle  than 
at  others.  The  costs  of  transportation  of  con- 
centrated plutonium  or  highly  enriched 
uranium,  for  example,  are  much  lower  than 
the  costs  of  capital  depreciation  and  opera- 
tions at  nuclear  power  plants.  But  the  costs 
of  effective  safeguards  to  prevent  theft  of 
materials  In  transit  may  be  much  higher 
than  their  costs  at  nuclear  power  plants. 
Thus  a  plutonium  shipper  may  see  his  costs 
rising  sharply,  perhaps  even  by  more  than 
100%,  as  a  result  of  new  safeguard  regula- 
tions, while  a  utility  company  may  see  a 
practically  insignificant  rise  In  cost  per  kilo- 
watt hour  of  delivered  electricity  as  a  result 
of  the  same  action.  If  the  plutonium  shipper 
absorbs  the  costs  of  a  really  good  physical 
protection  system,  he  may  have  to  price 
himself  above  his  competitors  and  go  out  of 
business.  So  we  have  this  question:  How 
can  the  added  costs  of  highly  effective  safe- 
guards be  equitably  distributed  across  the 
entire  fuel  cycle,  so  that  they  are  finally 
borne  by  the  consumers  of  nuclear  electric 
power?  I  shall  return  to  this  brlefiy  later  in 
my  statement. 

Finally,  we  have  concluded  that  a  system 
of  safeguards  can  be  developed  that  will 
keep  the  risks  of  theft  of  nuclear  weapon 
materials  from  the  nuclear  power  Industry 
at  very  low  levels,  without  Interfering  sig- 
nificantly with  the  continued  rapid  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  power.  We  have  suggested  a 
guiding  principle,  called  the  "Principle  of 
Containment"  for  use  in  designing  such  a 
system.  According  to  this  principle,  the  over- 
all objective  of  a  safeguards  system  would  be 
to  detect  attempts  at  theft  of  nuclear  ma- 
terials from  authorized  channels  as  early  as 
possible,  and  to  place  siifficient  Impediments 
In  the  way  of  people  attempting  a  theft  to 
assure  that  whatever  reserve  forces  are  re- 
quired can  be  brought  to  the  scene  in  time 
to  control  any  credible  theft  operation. 
Measures  that  could  be  used  for  applying  this 
principle  fall  Into  five  broad  categories: 

1.  Containment  of  nuclear  materials  at 
fixed  sites  within  physical  barriers  designed 
to  prevent  unauthorized  penetration  long 
enough  to  allow  on-site  or  reserve  guaird 
forces  capable  of  dealing  with  any  credible 
type  of  attempted  theft  to  arrive  at  the  scene 
before  the  theft  is  completed. 

2.  Shipment  of  nuclear  materials  In  mas- 
sive containers  and  vehicles  designed  to 
resist  penetration,  transfer  of  the  shipment 
to  another  vehicle,  or  commanderlng  of  the 
vehicle  itself  long  enough  for  accompanying 
or  reserve  guard  forces  to  be  able  to  deal 
effectively  f/ith  any  credible  theft  attempt. 

3.  Provision  of  automatic  alarms  that  will 
Immediately  detect  attempts  to  remove 
materials  from  authorized  channels  and 
sound  alarms  at  several  specified  control 
points. 

4.  Provision  of  on-site  and  in-transit  guard 
forces  for  the  purpose  of  denying  access  of 
unauthorized  people  to  places  where  nuclear 
materials  exist. 

6.  Provision  of  on-call  law  enforcement 
forces  that  can  be  brought  to  the  scene  of 
an  attempted   theft  before  a  theft  can   be 


completed,  along  with  secure  communica- 
tions between  the  control  points  where  the 
alarms  are  sounded  and  the  oS-slte  forces. 

The  present  AEC  approach  to  safeguards 
is,  in  fact,  along  these  general  lines  but 
simply  does  not  go  anywhere  near  far 
enough  to  prevent  thefts  by  groups  of  people 
vvlth  at  least  the  skills  and  resoiu-ces  that 
have  been  used  for  major  thefts  of  other 
valuables  In  the  past.  I  am  convinced  that 
n  safeguards  system  that  would  accomplish 
this  objective  could  be  designed  and  im- 
plemented in  the  United  States  before  the 
relative  hiatus  in  the  fiow  of  commercial  fis- 
sionable materials  comes  to  an  end  in  late 
1970s  or  early  1980's.  But  this  will  not  hap- 
pen. In  my  view,  unless  both  the  federal 
entity  responsible  for  regulation  and  the  nu- 
clear industry,  and  the  Industry  itself,  con- 
siderably Increase  the  Interslty  of  present 
efforts  to  bring  this  problem  under  control. 

The  nuclear  Industry  has  many  options  for 
designing  highly  effective  nuclear  safeguards 
into  Its  systems,  and  both  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  the  industry  should  devise  and 
implement  practicable  ways  to  respond  to 
these  opportunities. 

I  would  like  to  mention  a  few  possible 
examples.  These,  along  with  other  alterna- 
tives, should  obviously  be  thoroughly  assessed 
before  they  are  Implemented. 

Some  particularly  vulnerable  transporta- 
tion links  could  be  removed  if  nuclear  fuel 
cycle  facilities  were  located  at  the  same  sites. 
Shipments  of  concentrated  plutoniur^  oxide 
or  plutonium  nitrate  could  be  avoided  li  fuel 
reprocessing  facilities  and  fuel  fabrication 
plsuits  that  use  their  output  were  next  to 
each  other.  Facilities  for  intermediate  con- 
version of  plutonixim  or  highly  enriched 
vu-anlum,  which  are  often  now  located  by 
themselves,  could  be  Integral  parts  of  fuel  re- 
processing or  fabrication  facilities.  As  an  ex- 
treme, but  possibly  generally  attractive 
option,  all  fuel  cycle  components  that  handle 
fissionable  materials.  Including  very  high 
capacity  power  reactors,  could  be  located  at 
the  same  site.  This  would  not  only  remove 
the  need  for  transportation  of  fissionable 
materials  over  large  distances,  but  would  also 
reduce,  through  economies  of  scale,  the 
overall  costs  of  safeguards  for  a  complete 
fuel  cycle. 

As  another  example,  it  now  appears  likely 
that  rather  massive  gammaray  and.  In  some 
cases,  neutron  shielding  will  be  required  to 
Insure  insignificant  radiation  exposure  to 
workers  at  all  points  In  the  fuel  cycle  for  sys- 
tems that  use  recycled  plutonium  or  ura- 
nlum-233. This  would  mean  that,  for  reasons 
not  connected  with  safeguards,  heavy  con- 
tainers and  barriers  will  have  to  be  used  in 
the  storage,  transport,  and  fabrication  of  nu- 
clear fuels  from  the  time  they  are  separated 
at  a  reprocessing  plant  to  the  time  they  are 
placed  in  reactors  for  refueling.  These  bar- 
riers and  containers  will  make  theft  much 
more  difficult. 

Another  possibility  Is  the  establishment  of 
a  federally  operated  nuclear  materials  ac- 
counting system  that  contains  electronically 
reported,  accurate  data  from  all  licensees 
concerning  the  quantities,  physical  and 
chemical  forms,  and  locations  of  all  safe- 
guarded nuclear  materials  in  their  posses- 
sion. Present  materials  accounting  require- 
ments by  the  AEC  call  for  periodic  reportmg 
of  licensee  nuclear  material  balance  accounts 
and  Input-output  material  balance  ac- 
curacies for  special  nuclear  materials 
that  are  between  0.5%  and  l%,  depending 
on  the  types  of  materials  and  facllltl^.  These 
uncertainties  could  amount  to  several  dozen 
kilograms  or  more  of  plutonium  per  year  at 
a  large  fuel  reprocessing  or  fuel  fabrication 
plant,  enough  material  for  at  least  several 
nuclear  explosives.  One  way  to  improve  these 
accuracies  considerably  would  be  to  monitor 
all  points  of  access  to  a  facility  that  oontaliu 
special  nuclear  material  with  Instruments  de- 
signed to  detect  the  removal  of  very  small 
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quantities  of  special  nuclear  material 
channels  (such  as  personnel  exits) 
not  authorized  channels  for  the  Sow 
materials.  Instruments  that  can  de' 
presence  of  one  gram  or  less  of  u: 
Plutonium,  at  a  distance  of  a  few  fi 
in   about   a  second,   are   now   comml 
available,  for  example.  Use  of  such 
along  with  as  accurate  as  possible  m&sure- 
ments  of  the  flows  and  inventories  of  i  iclear 
materials  In  authorized  channels,  cou!  I  pro- 
vide a  high  assurance  that  even  verj   small 
quantities  of  materials  have  not  been  s  irrep- 
titiously    removed    from    nuclear    fa<  llties. 
Aiiy    recorded    slgniflcant    changes    I  i    the 
amoiints  or  forms  of  nuclear  materia'     used 
by  licensees  could  be  immediately  re    orted, 
by  direct  communication  links,  to  a  c   ntral, 
federal  data  storage  and  processing  s   stem. 
Finally,  I  want  to  mention  a  possibi   ty  for 
providing  expert  protective  security  s  rvices 
to  the  nuclear  Industry  in  a  way  that  (vould 
assure  the  greatest  practicable  securlt;   along 
with  an  equitable  way  to  pay  the  adde<  costs. 
If  this  service — Including  the  require     pro- 
fessional  personnel,   equipment,    com  aunl- 
cations  systems,  and  so  on — were  pr<  rlded, 
where  and  as  needed,  by  the  federal  g  vern- 
ment,  the  industry  would  not  have  t     deal 
with  the  problems  of  arming  its  own  er  ploy 
ees  or  depending  on  private  protective  serv 
ices  whose  effectiveness  may  vary  con  ider- 
ably  from  place  to  place.  If,  further,  the  costs 
of  such  a  service  were  paid  for  out  of 
eral  fund  raised  by  taxes  on  the  utlUtie 
were  proportional  to  their  annual  prodi  :tlon 
of  nucleaf  power,  and  these  taxes  we:  )  In 
eluded  in  the  utilities'  pricing  structui 


costs  of  the  required  protective  se  vices 
would  be  equitably  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumers of  nuclear  electric  power.  I  a  ,ould 
emphasize  that  this  is  only  one  of  a  nv  nber 
of  possibilities  that  I  believe  should  be 
oughly  assessed. 

BISKS    OF    NUCLEAR    THEFT     (MILIT.*R 
NOCl,EAR    TECHNOLOGY) 

It  Is  also  conceivable  that  nuclear 
rials,    or    even    complete    nuclear    wei 
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might  be  stolen,  for  subsequent  destrif'tlve 
use  or  for  threats  of  violence,  from  fac 
or  transport  systems  associated  \i'ith  th 
rication  and  deployment  of  military  n 
reactors  or  nuclear  weapons.  Conslden 
of  such  possibilities  should  be  of  inte: 
this  Subcommittee,  since,  as  prop< 
S-2744,  ERDA  would  include  the  presen 
tlvitles  of  the  AEC  related  to  the  dev 
ment.  production  and  transfer  to  the  Deflart- 
ment  of  Defense  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
naval  reactor  fuels. 

At  present  the  authority  and  responsll  Uty 
for  establishing  and  enforcing  regulat  ons 
related  to  the  safeguarding  of  nuclear  w  ap- 
ons  and  nuclear  materials  for  military  ur- 
poses  before  they  are  formally  transferr*  I  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  generally  n  ilde 
in  General  Manager's  side  of  the  AEC  al- 
though, I  understand,  some  licensee  op  ira- 
tlons,  under  the  regulatory  authority  of  the 
AEC's  regulatory  staff,  are  involved  In  the 
production  of  naval  reactor  fuel.  The  <  en- 
eral  Manager,  therefore,  currently  has  re- 
sponsibilities for  both  the  development  ind 
fabrication  of  nuclear  weapons  and  mill  ary 
reactor  fuels,  and  for  providing  for  sect  Ity 
against  theft  of  nuclear  weapons  or,  '  1th 
some  exceptions,  nuclear  materials  to  be  i  sed 
for  military  purposes.  He  also  is  responi  ble 
for  the  security  of  special  nuclear  mate:  lals 
used  by  AEC  contractors  (not  licensees)  for 
non-military  piuTJoses. 

I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  cur  ent 
AEC  measures  for  physical  protectiot  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear  materials  w  der 
the  authority  of  the  General  Manager  t*  be 
able  to  express  an  opinion  about  whe  her 
they  are  adequate.  I  understand  that  the]  are 
subject  to  considerably  more  stringent  s  cu- 
rlty  precautkms  than  special  nuclear  iw- 
terials   possessed    by    commercial    llcen  ees 


The  details  concerning  some  of  the  specific 
security  measures  are  classified.  I  can  only 
say  that  I  know  of  no  convincing  evidence 
that  opportunities  may  not  exist  for  suc- 
cessful theft  of  substantial  amounts  of  these 
materials,  or  of  niiclear  weapons,  by  deter- 
mined groups  of  armed,  professional  crim- 
inals with  skills  and  resources  comparable 
to  those  used  for  major  robberies  of  other 
valuables  (such  as  the  Brinks  or  Great  Train 
Robberies)  in  the  past.  Security  measures 
applied  to  nuclear  weapons  in  the  custody  of 
the  AEC  or  the  Department  of  Defense  sev- 
eral years  ago,  when  I  was  aware  of  what  they 
were  In  some  detail,  were  often  evidently  In- 
sufficient to  protect  them  against  thefts  on 
such  a  scale.  More  stringent  security  pre- 
cautions have  apparently  adapted  since  that 
time  by  both  the  AEC  and  the  Department 
of  Defense.  The  nature  of  AEC  precautions 
are  periodically  reviewed  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment, and  vice-versa,  and  both  are  also 
reviewed  by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

RISKS  or  SABOTAGE  OF  NUCLEAR  FACILITIXS  AND 
OPERATIONS 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  systematic  examina- 
tions of  the  possible  motives  and  opportuni- 
ties for,  and  effects  of  acts  of  sabotage  at  all 
present    and    planned    components    of    U.S. 
civilian    and    military    nuclear    technology 
where  there  could  be  sufficient  quantities  of 
radioactive    materials    to   present   a   serious 
hazard  to  the  public  or  to  many  facility  em- 
ployees If  the  materials  were  released  to  the 
environment.  Parts  of  nuclear  energy  systems 
where  carefully  planned  sabotage  might  have 
very    serious   consequences    Include    nuclear 
power    plants;    storage    sites    for    irradiated 
nuclear    fuel    or    concentrated    radioactive 
wastes;  storage,  or  processing  or  fabrication 
facilities    that   contain    plutonium    or    vira- 
nlum-233:    shipments  of  irradiated   nuclear 
fuel.  Plutonium,  uranium-233.  or  radioactive 
wastes;   facilities  or  transport  vehicles  that 
contain  significant  amounts  of  tritium;  and 
any  facilities  or  transport  vehicles  that  con- 
tain    potentially    dangerous    quantities    of 
radioactive  materials  used  for  research,  In- 
du.strlal.  or  medical  applications. 

The  possibility  of  such  acts  of  sabotage  has 
been  widely  recognized  for  some  time,  and 
is  part  of  the  reasoning  presented  by  the  AEC 
in  connection  with  the  more  stringent 
seciu-lty  measures  called  for  in  the  new 
regulations  and  regulatory  guides  that  are 
applicable  to  AEC  licensees.  There  has  been 
at  least  one  study,  in  1968,  of  the  likely 
effectiveness  of  nuclear  power  plant  safety 
features  In  countering  the  effects  of  sabotage, 
and  fiu-ther  AEC  sponsored  studies  of  some 
aspecU  of  the  risks  of  sabotage  at  other 
types  of  nuclear  faculties  are  underway. 
Nevertheless.  I  have  a  strong  impression  that 
much  remains  to  be  done  to  provide  the 
AEC's  regulatory  staff  (or  the  NEC.  If  it 
should  be  formed)  with  the  Information  It 
needs  for  developing  a  highly  effective 
regulatory  framework  for  reducing  these  risks 
to  an  acceptable  level.  The  subject  Is 
extremely  complex — considerably  more  so.  I 
would  say.  than  the  subject  of  nuclear  power 
plant  safety  with  respect  to  equipment  mal- 
functions, since  it  Is  concerned  with  a  much 
wider  class  of  types  of  facilities  and  with 
abnormal  human  behavior. 

I  can  Illustrate  the  complexity  of  this 
subject,  and  the  need  for  further  data  col- 
lection, analysis  and  experimental  efforts  in 
this  area  with  Just  one  of  many  possible 
examples. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  hijacking 
of  a  shipment  of  irradiated  nuclear  reactor 
fuel  assemblies,  and  the  subsequent  detona- 
tion of  a  large  quantity  of  high  explosive  next 
to  a  shipping  cask  In  a  densely  populated 
area  might  be  an  event  of  catastrophic  pro- 
portions. I  know  of  no  detailed  analysis  of 
such  possibilities,  however,  that  consider 
different    possible    types    of    nuclear    fuel 


assemblies  and  types  of  sabotage,  and  from 
which  any  firm  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
concerning  the  effects  of  such  an  event.  The 
potential  tor  catastrophe  on  a  large  scale 
may  be  there,  in  principle,  simply  because 
of  the  large  quantities  of  radioactive  mate- 
rials that  are  typically  contained  in  such  a 
shipment.  The  actual  damage,  however, 
would  depend  on  the  detailed  nature  of  the 
fuel,  the  time  it  has  been  kept  In  storage 
before  shipment,  the  shipping  casks,  the 
quantities  and  types  of  explosives  used,  the 
knowledge  and  skUls  of  the  saboteiws.  the 
detaUed  nature  of  the  environment  of  the 
explosion,  and  a  number  of  other  factors 
SimUar  factors  would  have  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  assessing  possible  threats  of 
similar  types  of  sabotage  of  shipments  that 
contain  plutonium  or  uranlum-233,  both  of 
which  are  so  toxic,  if  inhaled  in  the  form  ot 
very  small  particles,  that  a  kUogram  or  less  of 
dispersed  material  might  seriously  con- 
taminate many  square  miles. 

Analysis  of  such  threats  in  sufficient  detail 
to  allow  firm  conclusions  to  be  drawn  con- 
cerning the  relative  costs  and  effectiveness 
of  different  strategies  for  dealing  with  them 
will  require  extensive  involvement  of  profes- 
sionals in  a  wide  variety  of  disciplines,  In- 
cluding nuclear  engineering  and  physics, 
radloblology.  meteorology,  criminology,  and 
others,  as  well  as  sizeable  experimental  and 
engineering  test  programs. 

In  concluding  this  section  of  my  testimony, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  many  of  the 
present  and  possible  future  measures  to  re- 
duce the  risks  of  nuclear  sabotage  will  also 
be  effective  in  reducing  the  risks  of  nuclear 
theft.  It  is  partly  for  this  reason  that  I 
strongly  recommend  that  the  regulatory  au- 
thority related  to  both  types  of  risks  be  as- 
signed to  the  same  federal  agency. 

NEED  FOR  CONTINGENCY  PLANS  FOR  RESPONSE  TO 
NONMILITARY    NUCLEAR    THREATS 

Whatever  measures  exist  or  may  be  adopted 
to  reduce  the  risks  of  nuclear  sabotage  or 
threats  Involving  stolen  nuclear  materials, 
there  is  likely  to  remain  some  risk  of  nuclear 
violence  that  is  not  the  result  of  national 
military  action.  I  believe  that  our  society 
must  be  prepared  to  deal  with  threats  of  such 
violence.  Including  situations  where  a  threat 
InltlaUy  appears  to  be  credible,  but  later 
turns  out  to  have  been  a  hoax.  At  least  one 
such  threat  has  already  taken  place.  In  1970, 
the  mayor  of  Orlando.  Florida,  received  a 
written  threat  to  destroy  the  city  with  a  nu- 
clear explosive  If  demands  for  $1  million  and 
safe  passage  abroad  were  not  met.  An  accom- 
panying diagram  of  a  nuclear  explosive,  along 
with  other  circumstances  connected  with  the 
threat,  caused  the  local  officials  to  take  the 
threat  very  seriously  until  the  perpetrator, 
a  local  high-school  boy,  was  apprehended  and 
the  threat  was  found  to  be  a  hoax. 

In  1972,  some  of  my  colleagues  and  I  at 
Interiuktlonal  Research  and  Technology 
Corporation  completed  a  study  entitled 
"Response  to  Non-Conventional  Nuclear 
Threats"  for  the  Defense  Department's  Ad- 
vanced Research  Projects  Agency.  In  that 
study  we  considered  a  wide  variety  of  con- 
ceivable types  of  threats  of  nonmlUtary  nu- 
clear violence,  and  of  possible  responses  to 
such  threats  at  local,  state,  and  federal  levels 
of  government.  One  of  the  conclusions  of 
this  study  was  that  there  was  a  need  for  a 
clearly  defined  federal  capability  to  co- 
ordinate the  essential  interagency  activities 
that  might  be  called  for  to  assist  local,  state, 
or  federal  officials  in  assessing  the  credibility 
of  a  particular  threat,  and  to  respond  effec- 
tively. We  also  made  recommendations  for 
detaUed  assessment  of  a  number  of  possible 
actions  that  could  be  taken  In  advance  of 
any  nuclear  threats  to  help  assure  more 
effective  responses  by  all  relevant  levels  of 
government.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  of 
these  or  any  similar  actions  have  been  ttaor- 
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oughly  assessed  or  Implemented.  If  not.  I 
strongly  recommend  that  efforts  along  these 
lines  be  undertaken  with  a  high  sense  of 
urgency,  perhaps  under  the  overall  auspices 
of  the  National  Sectirlty  Council.  Considera- 
tion of  possible  contingency  plans  should 
involve  some  representatives  of  all  levels  of 
government  since.  In  the  case  of  a  particular 
threat,  primary  response  responsibility  could 
be  at  the  local,  state,  or  federal  level. 

Having  presented  an  overview  of  some  of 
the  risks  of  violence  associated  with  the  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  technology,  and  of  pos- 
sible action  to  deal  effectively  with  those 
risks.  I  now  want  to  discuss,  very  briefly 
some  of  the  related  Issues  that  I  believe 
should  be  considered  In  connection  with  the 
reorganization  preposed  in  S.  2744. 

MAINTAINANCE  WITHIN  ERDA  OF  PRESENT  AEC 
ACTIVITIES  RELATED  TO  MILITARY  NUCLEAR 
TECHNOLOGY 

There  arc  advantages  and  dlsadvanta^res 
In  maintaining  these  activities  within  ERDA, 
as  opposed,  for  example,  to  transferring  them 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  or  to  some  new 
federal  agency. 

It  would  minimize  the  possible  disruption 
of  some  Important  present  AEC  activities,  by 
not  requiring  any  formal  administrative  or 
physical  separation  of  personnel  or  facilities 
from  activities  that  are  now  serving  overlap- 
ping functions  related  to  both  military  and 
civilian  nuclear  technology.  A  specific  ex- 
ample of  such  an  activity  is  the  work  on 
development  of  so-called  "laser  fusion"  de- 
vices for  controlled  release  of  nuclear  energ^r 
from  extremely  small  thermonuclear  explo- 
sions. Such  devices.  If  successfully  developed, 
could  be  used  for  effective  simulation  of  the 
effects  of  lai'ge  nuclear  explosions  on  military 
equipment  and,  conceivably,  for  a  new  class 
of  nuclear  weapons.  It  may  also  be  possible, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  use  such  devices  either 
for  commercial  production  of  nuclear  elec- 
tric power,  or  as  relatively  low  cost  neutron 
sources  for  producing  plutonium  or  ura- 
nium-233 from  natural  uranium  or  thorium, 
for  use  as  fuel  in  fission  power  reactors. 
Another  example  Is  work  on  the  development 
of  Improved  ship  propulsion  reactors  and 
special  purpose  nuclear  power  supplies  (such 
as  for  space  power  aoplicatlons)  that  could 
benefit  both  the  military  and  civilian  appli- 
cations of  nuclear  energy.  Sepsu'ating  the 
facilities  and  people  Involved  Ui  such  work 
Into  a  "civilians"  entity  and  a  "military"  en- 
tity would  be  likely  to  cause  unnecessary 
duplications  of  effort  and  remove  the  tech- 
nical benefits  of  day-to-day  collaboration 
on  closely  related  projects  with  different 
overall  goals.  In  short,  research  and  develop- 
ment, especially  at  early  stages,  frequently 
Is  simultaneously  concerned  with  potential 
major  advances  in  both  civilian  and  military 
technology,  and  it  is  often  impossible  to 
foresee  which  will  be  most  important. 

The  above  arguments  are  much  weaker, 
however,  when  applied  to  the  present  ATC 
activities  concerned  only  with  the  production 
of  nuclear  materials  for  military  uses,  and 
with  fabrication  and  assembly  of  nuclear 
weapons  for  transfer  to  the  Department  of 
Defense.  One  could  argue  that  such  activities 
are  not  primarlUy  in  the  area  of  research 
and  development,  and  therefore  do  not  be- 
long In  £:rda.  Such  an  argument  may  be 
little  more  than  a  semantic  quibble,  however. 
The  substantive  question.  In  my  mind,  is 
whether  a  transfer  of  the  AEC's  military  pro- 
duction activities  to  tlie  Department  of  De- 
fense or  to  some  other  agency  would  serve 
a  sufficiently  important  purpose  to  make  up 
for  the  inevitable,  though  not  necessarily 
major,  disruptive  eilects  of  such  a  transfer. 
I  aia  not  aware  of  a'.y  such  purpcse. 

I  want  to  call  the  Subcommittee's  atten- 
tion to  a  problem  that  now  exists  in  the 
AEC,  and  that  Is  likely  to  persist  under  the 
new  organization  propoi^al — the  problem  of 
how  to  deal  with  information  that  Is  highly 


classified,  but  Is  directly  relevant  to  R&D 
related  to  non-mlUtary  applications  of  nu- 
clear energy.  This  problem  can  be  Illustrated 
by  referring  again  to  the  laser  fusion  pro- 
gram. This  concept  involves  the  rapid  Im- 
plosion of  very  small  pellets  or  droplets  of 
thermonuclear  fuels,  «!uch  as  deuterium  and 
tritium,  by  exposing  their  exteriors  to  high 
Intensity  pulses  of  radiation  from  lasers.  Ex- 
tremely rapid  evaporation  from  the  surface 
drives  a  strong  pressure  wave  into  the  pellet, 
increasing  its  density  and  temperature  to 
ignite  the  fuel  and  cause  a  small  explosion 
that  releases  more  energy  than  is  consumed 
by  the  lasers.  Related  Information  that  was 
formerly  highly  classified  has  been  recently 
declassified.  Pressures  to  declassify  still  more 
information,  to  be  used  In  research  motivated 
primarily  by  prospective  non-mlUtary  appli- 
cations, are  strong.  I  presume  that  most  peo- 
ple would  agree  that  there  is  a  limit  to  how 
much  Information  that  relates  to  national 
security  concerns  should  be  made  public. 
But,  in  ca.";es  like  the  one  I  have  cited,  it  is 
often  extremely  difficult  for  people  to  agree 
where  that  limit  Is.  The  criterion  of  utility 
of  the  information  to  people  working  on  non- 
military  applications  of  the  Information  is 
generally  not  very  useful.  I  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  think  of  any  Important  classified  in- 
formation concerning  the  design  of  nuclear 
explosives  that  would  not  be  very  useful  to 
people  engaged  In  non-military  research.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  me  to  expect  more  classi- 
fied information  to  be  declassified  if  people 
in  ERDA  working  on  civilian  energy  tech- 
nology are  more  or  less  side  by  side  with 
tho«e  working  on  nuclear  weapons,  than  if 
nuclear  weapon  R&D  were  performed  in 
another,  clearly  militarily  oriented  agency. 
But  I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  this  would 
not  be  in  the  best  overall  interests  of  the  na- 
tion. The  only  point  about  this  subject  that 
I  can  make  with  any  strong  conviction  Is 
that  those  responsible  for  deciding  whether 
to  declassify  some  specific  information  be 
guided  by  more  than  a  consideration  of 
whether  current  major  nuclear  powers  that 
may  pose  a  military  threat  to  the  United 
States  are  likely  to  have  the  Information. 
They  should  also  ask  whether  other  nations, 
or.  conceivably,  non-national  organizations, 
would  be  Ukely  to  use  the  information  for 
making  destructive  devices  that  could  pose 
further  threats  to  our  society. 

EEGULATORY     AUTHORITY     AND     OTHER 
RESPONSIBILITIES    OF    THE    NEC 

As  I  understand  it.  S.  2744  proposes  that 
the  licensing  and  regulatory  authority  of  the 
NEC  would  be  restricted  to  licensees  and  to 
ERDA  faculties  that  include  the  following: 
LMF'BR  demonstration  reactors  when  part 
of  an  electric  utility  system;  other  demon- 
stration reactors  c^erated  as  part  of  an  elec- 
tric utUity  system  and  not  now  in  existence, 
under  construction,  or  authorized  or  appro- 
priated for  by  Congre.=«;  and  facilities  prl- 
marUy  for  storage  of  high  level  radioactive 
wastes  resulting  from  new  (not  yet  in  ex- 
istence, under  construction,  or  authorized  or 
appropriated  for  by  Congress)  activities.  It 
therefore  excludes  any  regulatory  authority 
over  ERDA  activities  Just  mentioned  and 
ERDA's  proposed  activities  related  to  all 
other  military  and  non-mtlitary  programs 
not  carried  out  for  ERDA  by  licensees.  It 
also  excludes  any  NEC  regulatory  authority 
over  Defense  Department  nuclear  activities 
not  carried  out  by  licensees,  e.g.  operating 
naval  reactors  or  any  components  of  nucle£ir 
weapon  systems.  Thus,  with  the  exceptions 
cited.  EUDA  would,  as  the  General  Manager's 
side  of  the  AEC  now  is  (with  respect  to  all 
ex  rent  the  few  activities  carried  out  for  it  by 
licensees),  continue  to  be  largely  self-regu- 
lating (especially  with  respect  to  safeguards 
against  nuclear  theft  and  sabotage) ,  as  would 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Both  are.  how- 
ever, subject  to  certain  environmental  pro- 
•.5;ti-n  standards  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 


tection Agency,  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  Inspections  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  and  regulations  of 
other  federal  regulatory  bodies. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  NEC's  reg:ulatory 
authority  should  be  extended  to  cover  all 
ERDA  activities,  or  that  only  ERDA's  activ- 
ities related  directly  to  mUitary  applications 
should  be  subject  to  the  NEC's  regulatory 
authority.  Argu.-nents  for  any  of  these  posi- 
tions coxild  be  based  on  the  general  premise 
that  federal  agencies  responsible  simultane- 
ously for  nuclear  development  and  utiliza- 
tion, as  well  as  for  regulating  such  activities, 
are  continually  faced  with  a  conflict  of  In- 
terest, and  that  available  resources  terd  to 
be  expended  disproportionately  on  develop- 
ment and  use  of  nuclear  energy,  as  opposed 
to  assuring  the  lowest  practicable  risks  to  the 
public  resulting  from  those  activities. 

I  find  these  Issues  extremely  complex  and 
dlffictUt  to  take  a  position  on  with  any  con- 
viction. One  deep  conviction  I  do  have  about 
them,  however,  is  that  they  should  be  suh- 
Ject  to  careful  public  scrutiny,  to  the  extent 
that  is  possible  without  compromising  infor- 
mation that  is  clearly  in  the  best  •   •   • 


Testimony  of  L.  M.  Muntzinc 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Coni- 
mlii«e: 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  discxiss 
the  AEC  Regulatory  organization's  programs 
for  materials  and  plant  protection.  Public 
attention  is  being  increasingly  focused  on 
the  potential  hazard  resulting  from  sabotage 
of  nuclear  plants  and  the  theft  or  diversion 
of  certain  nuclear  materials.  Our  purpose 
today  is  to  define  for  you  the  parameters  of 
the  problem  as  we  see  it  and  to  outline  the 
steps  AEC  has  taken  to  minimize  the  risk. 

Tlie  national  sectirity  and  public  safety 
problems  created  by  a  rapid  expansion  of 
nuclear  power  plants  and  ihe  accompanying 
fuel  cycle  &te  real;  yet  when  placed  in  per- 
spective they  are  manageable. 

The  nuclear  industry's  vulnerability  to 
sabotage  and  theft  or  diversion  ts  limited  to 
only  a  few  points.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
power  reactors  today  are  light-water  plants. 
The  enriched  material  produced  as  fuel  for 
these  plants  usually  contains  5  percent  or 
less  uranium-235.  A  nuclear  explosive  device 
cannot  be  made  with  this  material  without 
me  use  of  complex  enrichment  technology. 

Fuel  for  the  gas-cooled  power  reactors,  a 
number  of  which  are  now  on  order,  is  of 
greater  significance  since  highly  enriched 
uranium-235  dispersed  in  a  thorium  matrix 
is  used  for  the  initial  fuel  loading.  Because 
of  chemical  characteristics,  uranluni-235  can 
be  easUy  separated  from  thorium.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  fabrication  of  fuel  for  the  gas 
cooled  reactors  and  the  shipment  of  such 
fuel  from  the  fabrication  plant  to  the  power 
reactor  represent  potentially  vulnerable 
points  of  the  fuel  cycle  which  are  addressed 
by  the  regulations  I  will  describe  later. 

Once  fuel  elements  are  inserted  into  a 
reactor,  vulnerability  is  greatly  reduced.  Since 
loading  and  unloading  of  fuel  routinely  takes 
days  and  even  weeks  to  complete,  surrepti- 
tious removal  is  unlikely  and  overt  theft 
would  require  a  considerable  force,  trained, 
knowledgeable  and  properly  equipped. 

When  it  is  discharged  from  a  reactor  for 
shipment  to  a  reprocessing  plant,  nuclear 
material  is  in  the  form  of  pencil  thick  rods 
about  12  feet  long  clustered  in  assemblies 
of  as  many  as  200  or  more  rods.  Such  ma- 
terial represents  a  radiation  hazard  and  must, 
therefore,  be  shipped  in  large,  heavily 
shielded  casks.  The  hljac'K  of  such  ship- 
ments by  weapon -oriented  thieves  is  not 
likely  because  they  would  require  the  use 
of  a  complicated,  remote  processing  and 
heavily  shielded  chemical  plant  to  extract 
the  plutonium  from  the  rods. 

At  this  time  spent  reactor  fuel  Is  es?eu- 
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tlally  Inaccessible.  In  the  relatively  nc  ir  fu- 
ture It  Is  planned  to  begin  recoverli  g  the 
Plutonium  from  the  spent  fuel  and  c(  acen- 
trating  it  in  nitrate  form.  While  plut  nlum 
Is,  of  course,  a  weapon  material,  verj  com- 
plicated technology  is  required  to  n  ike  a 
weapon  from  plutonium  nitrate.  Plut  mium 
In  forms  from  which  weapons  can  more 
readily  be  made  Is  not  found  in  the  coi  imer- 
clal  nuclear  power  cycle. 

Some  hazard  exists  while  highly  en  iched 
uranium  and  plutonium  are  in  trac  It  to 
and  from  fuel  fabrication  plants.  The  e  are 
currently  about  400  shipments  of  high  ^  en- 
riched uranium  and  about  40  shipme  its  of 
plutonium  per  year  In  quantities  whi  h  re- 
quire protection.  Most  of  the  highly  eri  iched 
uranium  Involved  in  these  slilpments  Is  for 
the  naval  reactor  program. 

In  addition  to  the  vulnerability  of  tt  9  fuel 
material  to  theft  or  diversion,  the  pos^  bllity 
of  sabotage  of  plants  cannot  be  disn  Issed. 
The  plants  where  sabotage  would  rep  esent 
the  greatest  threat  to  public  safety  a  »  the 
plutonium  fabrication  and  chemical  n  proc- 
essing plants.  Nuclear  power  plants  at  i  un- 
attractive targets  for  sabotage.  They  arc  mas- 
sive physical  structures  which  are  no:  easy 
to  damage  seriously.  Even  if  one  wer«  seri- 
ously damaged,  the  consequences  to  ;  ubllc 
safety  would  probably  be  minimal  b(  :ause 
of  the  extremely  conservative  safety  p;  !cau- 
tlons  taken  to  protect  the  plants  a  alnst 
untoward  events  of  all  kinds,  includlh  ;  acts 
Of  nature  and  malfunctions. 

Recognizing  the  potential  vulnerabl  ty  of 
portions  of  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle  to  sa  otage 
and  theft  or  diversion,  the  AEC  re  ulres 
materials  accountability  practices  and  phys- 
ical protection,  both  at  licensed  fuUltles 
and  in  transportation,  for  strategic  quan- 
tities of  plutonium  and  of  highly  evlched 
uranium  used  In  naval  reactors  and  li  gas- 
cooled  reactors.  It  is  to  be  noted  tha  most 
measures  designed  to  protect  agalnsi  sabo- 
tage also  protect  aaglnst  theft  of  m  terial, 
and  vice  versa.  We  attempt  to  presi  ribe  a 
degree  of  protection  for  different  mi  terlals 
and  situations  commensurate  with  tb  Ir  po- 
tential hazards. 

Since  1967,  we  have  required  that  eyh  ap- 
plication for  a  license  to  operate  ajiuclear 
facility  must  Include  a  plan  for  protecting 
that  facility  from  acts  of  industrid  sabo- 
tage. A  Regulatory  Guide  Issued  by  ^je  AEC 
indicates  that  such  plans  should  include 
lighted  physical  barriers,  armed  gui 
trolling  access  of  personnel  and  vel 
the  plant,  liaison  with  law  enforcei 
thorlties  and  protecting  vulnerabM 
with  locks,  barriers,  and  alarms. 

In  1970  the  AEC  Issued  regulations  lor  the 
protection  of  strategic  nuclear  matei  als  at 
facility  sites  and  in  transit.  These  r  [julre- 
ments  were  adequate  for  the  protect  on  of 
the  relatively  small  quantities  in  tt  >  fuel 
cycle  at  that  time.  Early  In  1972  we  i  tarted 
Issuing  strengthened  license  condltlc  is  for 
protection  of  fuel  cycle  facilities  aut]  orlzed 
to  possess  strategic  quantities  of  m  terial, 
defined  as  two  kilograms  of  pluton;  im  or 
uranlum-233  or  5  kilograms  of  hlgl  y  en- 
riched uranium.  In  November  1973  ;  re  In- 
corporated these  license  conditions  li  to  our 
regulations.  These  require  license^  pos- 
sessing such  quantities  to  put  InU  effect 
tight  access  controls  and  to  assure  1  ist  re- 
sponses by  security  forces.  For  exam  ile.  no 
personal  vehicles  are  permitted  witl  n  the 
protected  area,  and  no  worker  Is  pei  nltted 
access  to  special  nuclear  material  unlei  i  he  Is 
accompanied  or  kept  under  obse^ation. 
Visitors  entering  the  protected  area  #-e  reg- 
istered and  must  be  escorted  at  al£  times. 
Packages  entering  an  area  where  speaal  nu- 
clear material  Is  handled  are  searched  for 
devices  that  could  aid  In  a  theft.  The  £ound- 
ary  of  the  seciire  area  must  be  well  Ighted, 
kept  free  of  obstruction  to  vision,  tqtd  in- 
spected several  times  a  day  at  raad< 
tervals.  Persons,  packages,  and  vehicle 


Ing  an  area  where  special  nuclear  material  Is 
used  or  stored  must  be  checked  for  con- 
cealed material  and  the  area  must  be 
equipped  with  Intrusion  alarms  that  are 
tested  regularly.  The  security  force  must  be 
specially  trained  and  equipped,  and  capable 
of  a  quick  response  to  any  intrusion  alarm. 
The  capability  of  the  security  force  must  be 
augmented  by  liaison  with  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  A  capability  for  communica- 
tion with  such  agencies  must  be  maintained 
by  two  independent  communication  links. 

The  regulations  also  strengthened  protec- 
tion of  strategic  quantities  of  material  In 
transit.  Truck  shipments  must  be  escorted 
by  another  vehicle  carrying  armed  guards 
unless  the  truck  Is  of  special  design  having 
features  resistant  to  penetration  and  en- 
abling immobilization  of  the  vehicle  In  the 
case  of  an  attempted  theft.  Trucks  must  be 
equipped  with  a  radio  telephone  and  drivers 
are  required  to  communicate  periodically 
with  predeslgnated  contact  ponts.  Rail  ship- 
ments must  be  escorted  by  armed  guards 
who  are  required  to  report  periodically  on 
the  safe  transport  of  the  shipment.  Air 
shipments  must  be  guarded  by  an  armed  in- 
dividual at  all  scheduled  stops  to  protect 
the  shipments  and  assvu-e  against  mlsroutlng. 

In  addition  to  physical  protection,  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  Internal  material  con- 
trol and  accounting  is  utilized  In  the  pro- 
tection of  nuclear  materials.  Including  not 
only  strategic  materials  but  also  uranium  of 
lower  enrichment.  This  program  Is  designed 
to  deter  the  theft  or  diversion  of  these  ma- 
terials and  to  detect  any  such  event  If  it 
occurs  so  that  timely  recovery  action  can 
be  taken. 

The  classical  accounting  and  Internal  con- 
trol procedures  of  a  financial  operation  form 
the  basic  elements  of  the  system.  These  In- 
clude debit-credit  accounting  records,  the 
recording  of  material  transfers,  periodic 
mventortes.  and  system  audits.  Plutonitim 
and  highly  enriched  uranium  must  be  In- 
ventoried at  least  every  two  months  and 
specific  requirements  are  set  forth  to  assure 
that  the  inventories  are  of  high  quality. 

We  think  that,  properly  Implemented,  the 
regulations  which  we  now  have  In  place 
are  appropriate  for  today's  needs.  We  will 
need  to  upgrade  these  requirements  con- 
tinually in  the  future  as  the  industry  ex- 
pands. We  will  base  that  upgrading  on  our 
experience  with  the  present  regulations,  on 
the  results  of  research  and  development 
programs,  on  future  decisions  regarding  the 
relative  usage  of  alternative  fissionable  ma- 
terials, and  on  future  political  and  sociologi- 
cal trends  that  might  bear  on  the  likeli- 
hood of  terrorist  attacks.  A  separate  regu- 
latory agency  such  as  a  Nuclear  Energy 
Conunlsslon  must  have  the  continuing  re- 
sponsibility for  maintaining  an  effective  safe- 
guards effort. 

Statkment  or  E.  B.  Gilleb 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  able 
to  discuss  the  Commission's  safeguards  pro- 
gram for  the  Government-owned,  contrac- 
tor-operated sector  of  the  nuclear  industry. 
Since  the  earliest  days  of  the  atomic  age 
safeguards  requirements  have  been  imposed 
on  the  nuclear  materials  which  were  the 
basis  of  Important  strategic  programs.  With 
the  passage  of  time,  the  peaceful  uses  of  nu- 
clear energy  expanded  and  in  1954,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  authorized  the  Commis- 
sion to  license  certain  activities  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Mr.  Muntzing  has  described  the 
AEC's  program  of  licen.sing  and  regulation 
as  It  has  been  developed  for  the  nuclear 
power  Industry. 

The  safeguards  requirements  applicable  to 
Government  and  contractor  activities  have 
been  changed  through  the  years  to  re- 
flect changing  circumstances.  An  early  de- 
velopment was  the  Increase  in  the  quantity 


of  unclassified  nuclear  material  In  Govern- 
ment facilities  as  a  result  of  the  advanced 
research  being  conducted  by  the  AEC  in  un- 
classified areas.  This  has  resulted  In  the  de- 
velopment of  additional  requirements  for  the 
physical  protection  of  significant  types  and 
quantities  of  unclassified  nuclear  material. 

In  1966-67,  the  increase  of  terrorist  and 
politically  militant  acts  was  recognized  as  a 
factor  requiring  explicit  attention  in  the  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  material  safeguards. 
This  resulted  in  a  greater  emphasis  on  sale- 
guards  research  and  development  and  In  the 
development  of  an  office  with  AEC-wlde  re- 
sponsibility for  safeguards  policy  and  pro- 
gram development.  The  Director  of  Regula- 
tion assumed  this  responsibility  for  the  li- 
censed sector  on  August  2,  1971. 

More  recently,  the  Divisions  of  Military  Ap- 
plication, International  Security  Affairs, 
Classification,  Security,  and  Nuclear  Mate- 
rials Security  were  brought  together  under 
my  office,  thus  providing  even  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  program  coordination  and  inte- 
gration in  safeguards.  Our  present  focus,  and 
one  we  have  emphasized  for  several  years,  is 
on  the  prexisntion  of  nuclear  theft  or  diver- 
sion. Closely  associated  with  this  is  a 
strengthened  capability  for  protecting  AEC 
facilities  against  sabotage  or  other  terrorist 
acts  that  could  result  in  a  release  of  radio- 
logically  dangerous  materials.  Other  aspects 
of  the  system  provide  for  assurances  that  the 
preventive  safeguards  have  worked  by  con- 
trol and  accounting  measures  aimed  at  de- 
tecting any  loss  or  diversion  of  special  nu- 
clear material. 

CURRENT   REQUDIEMENTS 

Our  current  requirements  are  directed  at 
protecting  against  unauthorized  persons 
gaining  access  to  special  nuclear  material  or 
nuclear  facilities  and  protecting  against 
theft  or  sabotage  by  persons  having  author- 
ized access.  An  Important  element  In  the 
panoply  of  protective  requirements  directed 
at  these  ends  Is  the  specific  provision  that 
anyone  in  a  position  to  divert  or  conceal 
diversion  of  special  nuclear  material  shall 
possess  an  AEC  security  clearance  or  a  se- 
curity clearance  granted  by  another  Federal 
agency.  No  one  is  granted  access  to  special 
nuclear  material  in  AEC  or  contractor  facili- 
ties unless  he  hais  the  required  clearance  or 
is  escorted  by  a  person  with  such  clearance. 

The  other  requirements  for  the  physical 
protection  of  nuclear  material  Include  perim- 
eter barriers,  alarms,  vaults,  guards,  and 
other  control  measures  which  must  meet 
criteria  established  by  the  AEC.  The  overall 
security  system  of  a  contractor  is  subject  to 
review  and  approval  by  the  AEC  and  to  AEC 
inspection  to  ensure  continued  effectiveness. 

For  many  years  the  AEC  weapons  program 
has  utilized  every  advancement  in  the  field  of 
physical  protection  to  establish  and  set 
standards  which  have  served  as  a  model  for 
safeguards  in  other  nuclear  programs.  Some 
of  these  special  safeguards  are  the  use  of  the 
"two  man  rule"  for  access,  the  requirement 
for  trained,  equipped  and  qualified  armed 
guards  and  couriers,  the  use  of  special,  se- 
cure transportation  equipment,  and  the 
monitoring  of  movement  and  location  by 
sophisticated    communication    systems. 

Many  of  the  details  of  the  AEC  security 
system  are  classified  since  to  disclose  such 
details  can  negate  the  value  of  the  system 
For  the  same  reason,  the  detailed  materials 
and  plant  protection  systems  at  licensed  fa- 
cilities are  protected  from  uibllc  disclosure 
by  10  CFR  Part  2.  ^ 

The  detailed  safeguards  requirements  for 
non-weapons  facilities  in  the  AEC  programs 
are  consistent  with,  but  not  Identical  to, 
the  safeguards  requirements  In  the  licensed 
sector.  Safeguards  research  and  development 
for  the  Director  of  Regulation  and  for  the 
General  Manager  are  closely  coordinated.  In 
fact,  most  of  the  research  carried  on  by  the 
Director  of  Regulation  Is  funded  by  and  car- 
ried on  as  part  of  the  program  of  General 
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Manager's  Division  of  Nuclear  Material  Se- 
curity. This  includes  the  development  of  safe- 
guards techniques  appropriate  for  the  ad- 
vanced fuel  cycles  \xnder  development  within 
the  program  divisions  of  the  AEC.  The  devel- 
opment of  reactor  systems  using  highly 
strategic  special  nuclear  material  and  re- 
qiarlng  novel  processing  techniques  (e.g., 
HTOR,  LMFBR)  wiU  require  new  safeguards 
technology  and  an  effective  systems  approach 
to  the  problems  that  will  arise. 

At  present,  all  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
high  strategic  value  material  Is  in  the  weap- 
on and  other  Government  programs.  The  fuel 
for  present  commercial  power  reactors  is  low 
enriched  uranium.  While  plutonium  is  pro- 
duced as  a  result  of  power  reactor  operation, 
plutonliun  In  significant  quantities  will  not 
routinely  be  part  of  the  commercial  fviel 
cycles  until  1980.  Sometime  after  that  the 
amount  of  plutonium  In  the  private  sector 
will  exceed  that  In  the  Government  sector, 
including  weapons. 

Reports  required  by  the  AEC  concernhig 
the  location  nad  quantity  of  nuclear  material 
In  both  sectors  are  used  as  input  to  our  na- 
tional centralized  nuclear  materials  account- 
ability system.  It  consists  of  computerized 
reporting,  recording  and  analysis  systems  at 
every  level  of  operation  in  the  nuclear  mate- 
rial program.  Built  into  the  system  are  capa- 
bilities for  receiving  tato  the  computerized 
accountability  records  all  material  types  and 
quantities,  changes  in  form,  location,  and  use 
of  the  materials  as  well  as  all  processing,  re- 
cycle, processing  losses,  scrap  generation,  ef- 
fluent and  waste  streams.  Also  transfers  be- 
tween plant  projects  (production  as  well  as 
research  and  development)  are  reported  to 
the  central  system.  Consequently,  analysis  of 
shipper-receiver  differences,  use  patterns, 
material  balance  calculations  and  possible 
losses  can  be  analyzed  and  corrective  action 
directed. 

The  continued  development  of  the  overall 
safeguards  Information  system  mcludes  the 
Wentlflcation  of  the  safeguards  responsibili- 
ties at  the  AEC  Headquarters  and  field  office 
levels,  and  at  the  plant  level,  and  the  asso- 
ciated Information  needs.  In  most  instances, 
this  will  represent  a  formalization  of  the 
existing  system,  but  in  some  instances,  there 
will  be  recommended  modification  of  the 
current  system.  In  conjunction  with  this 
effort,  procedures  are  being  developed  for 
sounding  alarms  at  all  levels  of  operation 
beginning  at  the  worker-operator  level,  pro- 
gressing through  the  plant  management, 
field  office  and  finally,  the  AEC  Headquarters 
level,  so  that  any  anomaly  can  be  dealt  with 
at  the  earliest  time.  Inter-computer  linkage 
Is  being  expanded  to  bring  the  transmission 
of  nuclear  materials  data  nearer  to  a  real- 
time basis.  We  are  In  the  process  of  acti- 
vating equipment  which  permits  conunerclal 
nuclear  materials  operations  to  communicate 
with  the  central  system  through  an  un- 
daesified  safe-secure  terminal. 

DEVELOPMENT   PROGRAM 

To  guide  its  development  program,  the 
AEC  has  Identified  the  following  threats 
which  Its  safeguards  program  should 
countermeasure : 

1.  Terrorist-type  attacks  and  sabotage  at 
facilities  or  during  transit; 

2.  Thefts  by  knowledgeable  employees  or 
knowledgeable  groups  having  legitimate  ac- 
cess to  material,  or  persons  having  no  au- 
thorized access. 

Assumtog  that  national  and  international 
acts  of  terrorism  will  continue,  the  AEC 
has  Just  begun  a  comprehensive  threat 
analysis  study  to  identify  motivations  and 
capabilities  of  personnel  or  groups  who  could 
post  threats  to  nuclear  plants  and  nuclear 
fuel  cycle  to  a  spectrum  of  possible  acts  of 
sabotage  or  diversion,  and  the  consequences 
of  such  acts.  A  current  such  study  will 
closely  Interface  with  an  analysis  and  evalu- 
ation of  alternative  guard  force  structure* 


which  may  be  best  capable  of  dealing  with 
possible  acts  of  violence  in  a  growing  nuclear 
Industry. 

The  AEC  has  completed  in-depth  studies  to 
upgrade  plant  and  materials  protection  at 
major  AEC  facilities.  These  studies  were  based 
on,  and  used  to  refine,  safeguards  criteria 
set  forth  In  a  working  document  titled,  "Con- 
ceptual Design  of  the  Domestic  Safeguards 
System,"  that  serves  as  a  benchmark  for  our 
development  program. 

For  future  facilities,  general  construction 
design  criteria  are  beuig  developed  which 
will  permit  adequate  safeguards  and  form 
the  basis  for  AEC  review  prior  to  operations. 
We  are  testing  and  installing  alarm  systems 
for  fences  and  buildings  which  will  incor- 
porate two  or  three  types  of  detection  equip- 
ment such  as  Infrared  or  microwave  beams 
and  burled  seismic  detectors.  More  use  of  TV 
camera  systems  to  supplement  guard  forces 
Is  underway. 

Techniques  have  been  developed  for  pre- 
vention of  the  unauthorized  removal  of  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  by  screening  Individ- 
tials,  with  equipment,  such  as  doorway  moni- 
tors capable  of  detecting  the  presence  of  gram 
quantities  of  concealed  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial. Techniques  for  screening  packages  and 
vehicles  are  also  being  developed. 

Shipments  by  truck  can  be  safeguarded 
against  hijacking  by  using  a  truck  designed 
to  resist  hijackers  until  protective  reaction 
forces  respond.  This  approach,  currently  in 
use  in  the  weapons  program,  is  under  devel- 
opment for  expanded  use  in  other  programs. 
The  concept  under  development  Includes 
such  things  as  armored  cabs  and  a  nation- 
wide radio  system  which  will  enable  acts  of 
sabotage  or  diversion,  and  the  consequences 
of  such  acts.  A  current  such  study  will  closely 
interface  with  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of 
alternative  guard  force  structures  which  may 
be  best  capable  of  dealing  with  possible  acts 
of  violence  in  a  growing  nuclear  industry. 

The  AEC  has  completed  in-depth  studies  to 
upgrade  plant  and  materials  protection  at 
major  AEC  facilities.  These  studies  were  based 
on,  and  used  to  refine,  safeguards  criteria  set 
forth  in  a  working  document  titled,  "Con- 
ceptual Design  of  the  Domestic  Safeguards 
System,"  that  serves  as  a  benchmark  for  our 
development  program. 

For  future  facilities,  general  construction 
design  criteria  are  being  developed  which 
will  permit  adequate  safeguards  and  form  the 
basis  for  AEC  review  prior  to  operations. 

We  are  testing  and  installing  alarm  sys- 
tems for  fences  and  buildings  which  will  in- 
corporate two  or  three  Xypes  of  detection 
equipment  such  as  Infrared  or  microwave 
beams  and  burled  seismic  detectors.  More 
use  of  TV  camera  systems  to  supplement 
guard  forces  is  underway. 

Techniques  have  been  developed  for  pre- 
vention of  the  unauthorized  removal  of  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  by  screening  Individ- 
uals, with  equipment,  such  as  doorway  moni- 
tors capable  of  detecting  the  presence  of 
gram  quantities  of  concealed  special  nuclear 
material.  Techniques  for  screening  packages 
and  vehicles  are  also  being  developed. 

Shipments  by  truck  can  be  safeguarded 
against  hijacking  by  using  a  truck  designed 
to  resist  hijackers  until  protective  reaction 
forces  respond.  This  approach,  currently  in 
use  in  the  weapons  program,  is  under  devel- 
opment for  expanded  use  in  other  programs. 
The  concept  under  development  Includes 
such  things  as  armored  cabs  and  a  nation- 
wide radio  system  which  will  enable  truck 
occupants  to  call  for  help. 

The  AEC  is  tightening  up  the  requirements 
for  control  and  accounting  of  SNM.  Improved 
Inventory  practices  and  Increased  Inventory 
frequencies  are  designed  to  Improve  capa- 
bilities for  detecting  possible  theft  of  spe- 
cial nuclear  material.  Development  continues 
on  new  nondestructive  and  automated  chem- 
ical assay  techniques  for  accotmtablllty  as- 


surance that  diversion  of  these  materials  has 
not  occurred.  Application  at  fuel  fabrication 
facilities  will  include  nondestructive  assay 
techniques  for  HTGR  and  PPTF  fuel.  These 
techniques  will  permit  complete,  rapid  and 
accurate  measurements  of  material  flows  and 
balances  in  all  U.S.  nuclear  materials  opera- 
tions. 

RESPONSE   PROCEDURES 

The  AEC  has  procedures  for  response  to 
threats  involving  nuclear  material.  If  the 
threat  arises  outside  nuclear  facilities,  the 
AEC  information  could  come  from  various 
sovirces.  such  as  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies or  concerned  citizens.  Nuclear  facility 
operators,  both  Goverrmient  and  private  are 
required  to  inform  the  AEC  promptly,  and 
will  normally  also  notify  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  in  the  event  of  a  suspected 
or  actual  theft  of  nuclear  material  or  a  threat 
of  sabotage. 

Upon  being  informed  of  any  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  AEC  would  promptly  notify 
the  FBI,  which  has  statutory  responsibility 
for  Investigating  all  alleged  or  sxispected 
criminal  violations  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act.  The  AEC  would  support  the  FBI  with 
specialized  technical  assistance  particularly 
in  connection  with  the  recovery  of  material. 
In  addition,  if  a  potential  hazard  of  nuclear 
explosion  or  radiological  danger  exists,  the 
AEC  would  activate  or  alert  the  Emergency 
Action  and  Coordinating  Team  (EACT)  and 
the  various  elements  responsible  for  iniple- 
mentlng  the  established  Radiological  Assist- 
ance Plan  (RAP).  This  plan  provides  for 
advice  and  assistance  to  local  authorities  in 
the  areas  of  emergency  evacuation  and  res- 
cue, radiation  monitoring,  decontamination, 
and  specialized  emergency  medical  services 
where  personnel  are  exposed  to  radiation. 
E.\CT  Is  established  to  coordinate  AEC 
Headquarters  response  to  any  major  emer- 
gency havmg  AEC-wlde,  national  or  Inter- 
national implications.  Theft  of  a  nuclear 
weapon,  weapon  components,  or  strategic 
quantities  of  nuclear  material,  and  terrorist 
threats  to  sabotage  a  nuclear  facility  or  to 
use  destructively,  a  nuclear  weapon  or  nu- 
clear materials,  are  specifically  identified  as 
examples  of  major  emergencies  in  the  AEC 
Plan  for  Response.  Tlie  various  AEC  elements 
that  could  respond  to  such  incidents  Include 
the  Headquarters  Radiological  Incident  Cen- 
ter, the  Aerial  Radiological  Measuring  Sys- 
tem and  various  AEC  Field  Offices.  The  AEC 
together  with  DOD  operates  the  Joint  Nu- 
clear Accident  Ooordinatmg  Center  which 
serves  as  a  communication  point  for  the  no- 
tification of  organizational  elements  within 
AEC  and  DOD  equipped  to  respond  to  major 
emergencies  involving  nuclear  material. 

I  win  be  happy  to  discuss  In  further  de- 
tail any  aspects  of  the  AEC  safeguards  pro- 
gi^mi.  There  are  present  members  of  the  AEC 
staff  who  can  deal  with  such  specific  subjects 
as  the  Committee  may  desire. 


THE  GENOCroE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Prof. 
Raphael  Lemkin  coined  the  word  geno- 
cide in  a  report  to  the  Fifth  Interna- 
tional Conference  for  the  Unification  of 
Penal  Law  in  1933.  Lemkin  maintained 
that  this  crime  against  humanity  actu- 
ally involved  two  separate  acts.  The  first 
was  barbarity,  which  involved  attacks 
against  the  lives  or  economic  existence  of 
individuals  of  a  racial,  religious  or  social 
group.  The  second  was  vandalism,  which 
involved  the  destruction  of  a  group's 
social  values. 

The  scholarly  work  of  Professor  Lem- 
kin and  others,  coupled  with  the  pain- 
ful memory  of  Hitler's  destruction  of  the 
Jewish  community  in  Germany,  prompt- 
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ed  the  United  Nations  to  act.fnieir  first 
human  rights  treaty  was  t^  Interna- 
tional CoQvaitlon  ou  Uie  Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Denocide. 

This  treaty  was  an  attempt^to  give  the 
force  of  international  law  t^  sanctions 
against  genocide.  It  recog^ilzed  that 
genocide  was  a  crime  which  fcrossed  na- 
tional boundaries  and  was  of  concern  to 
the  entire  international  community. 

That  treaty,  drafted  with  Uijited 
States  guidance  I  might  add,  was  first 
submitted  to  the  Senate  in  1949.  It  has 
had  the  supiwrt  of  successive  adminis- 
trations and  considerable  support  across 
the  country.  It  deserves  our  support.  We 
must  not  wait  any  longer  to  act. 


A  NEED  FOR  INCREASING  THE 
MONEY  SUPPLY 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
4,  1974,  I  introduced  S.  3101,  a  bUl  to 
prescribe  a  standard  for  increasing  the 
money  supply.  The  1973  annual  report  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York, 
just  issued,  now  provides  new  evidence 
on  the  need  for  such  legislation.  I  quote 
from  that  report — on  page  8 : 

At  the  outset  of  the  year,  the  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee  (FOMC)  sought  money 
market  conditions  and  supplies  of  bank  re- 
serves conducive  to  slower  growth  In  the 
money  aggregates  than  had  occurred  In  the 
later  haU  of  1972. 

Then  on  page  10: 

Growth  In  M,  [the  traditional  measure  of 
money!  slowed  sharply  In  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year  but  then  accelerated  dramatically 
In  the  April-June  period  despite  the  marked 
rise  In  short-term  interest  rates.  The  reason 
for  the  second  quarter  upsurge  In  the  money 
stock  are  not  at  all  clear. 

Apparently,  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem was  at  least  partially  unsuccessful 
In  its  policies,  but  did  not  igiderstand 
Just  why.  It  seems  that  they  expected  a 
rise  in  interest  rates  to  precede^or  accom- 
pany a  slower  growth  in  M,.  Now  it  has 
been  the  contention  of  the  St.  liouis  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  as  well  as  mapy  private 
economists,  that  no  siich  relation  should 
be  expected.  1 

These  same  economists  havs  explained 
the  essential  role  of  the  opign  market 
operations  and  reserve  requl^ments  In 
determining  M,,  and  that  it  isii4,  in  turn 
which  Influences  other  econ^ic  vari- 
ables. If  we  are  to  have  overaff  economic 
stability  we  must  nrst  st«tbillze  the 
growth  of  M,  or  some  monetary  aggre- 
gate. That  is  what  S.  3101  specifies. 

or  course,  this  is  an  issue  about  which 
there  is  much  controversy.  But  it  is  such 
a  vital  Issue,  affecting  as  it  does — infla- 
tion, imemployment,  the  Internationa] 
balance  of  payments — that  It  must  re- 
ceive our  prompt  and  careful  attention. 
We  must  at  least  examine  the  evidence. 


IMPACT  OF  THE  COMPREHENSIVE 
HEALTH  INSURANCE  ACT  ON  THE 
ELDERLY 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  frequently  asked  questions 
concerning  the  Comprehensive  Health 
Insurance  Act  (CHIA).  which  I  Intro- 
duced on  February  6  on  behalf  of  the 


administration,  concerns  the  Impact  of 
this  program  on  our  elderly  citizens. 

How  would  the  Comprehensive  Health 
Insurance  Act  affect  medicare?  Would 
CHIA  provide  greater  or  fewer  benefits? 
Would  CHIA  foster  an  unequal  system  of 
health  care  for  our  senior  citizens,  or 
help  to  eliminate  existing  discrimination 
against  those  on  medicare  who  are  also 
low  income?  Would  CHIA  deter  or  im- 
prove access  to  needed  health  care  serv- 
ices for  the  elderly?  Would  CHIA  rem- 
edy the  current  practice  of  providers  im- 
posing Eulditional  charges  above  and  be- 
yond the  medicare  reimbursement  rate? 

As  we  approach  consideration  of  na- 
tional health  insurance,  these  and  many 
other  questions  concerning  the  impact  of 
CHIA  on  existing  health  benefit  pro- 
grams are  on  the  minds  of  millions  of 
our  senior  citizens.  HEW  Secretary  Cas- 
par Weinberger,  in  recent  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  provided  the  answers  to  these  and 
other  pertinent  questions,  and  because  of 
its  relevance  to  the  current  debate,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  Secrctary  Wein- 
berger's statement  be  printed  in  full  in 
the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statkmzitt  of  Caspar  W.  WciMBEacEm 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  am  pleased  to  be  here  In  response  to 
your  request  to  testify  before  this  Commit- 
tee today  regarding  the  modifications  which 
would  occur  in  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
programs  under  this  Administration's  pro- 
posed Comprehensive  Health  Insurance  Act. 
S.  2970. 

This  subject  Is  of  crucial  significance  for 
the  23  million  Medicare  and  4.6  mllUon  aged 
Medicaid  beneficiaries  as  well  as  for  all  of 
xiB  who  are  involved  In  planning,  legislating, 
and  administering  health  financing  programs 
for  this  population.  It  was  the  undisputed 
health  needs  of  the  elderly  which  prompted 
Congress  to  enact  Medicare  In  1965 — the 
nations  first  major  health  financing  pro- 
gram which  was  not  an  Income -related 
program. 

We  find  ourselves  now  at  a  similar  his- 
toric juncture.  However,  the  Issue  extends 
beyond  the  question  of  the  health  care  for 
the  aged — it  concerns  the  right  to  health  care 
of  every  American,  regardless  of  age.  health 
statiis.  employment  status,  marital  status 
or  Income.  And  It  Is  significant  that  In  this 
debate  we  can  benefit  from  the  experience  of 
administering  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  need  for  cost 
controls.  In  the  nearly  eight  years  of  these 
programs'  operations,  we  have  gained  a 
wealth  of  experience  In  the  many  areas  which 
bear  on  health  care  financing — provider  par- 
ticipation, utilization  and  medical  review, 
cost-sharing,  use  of  Intermediaries  and  car- 
riers In  administration  of  the  programs,  the 
economic  effects  of  health  care  financing, 
cost-control  measures,  regulation  of  insurors 
and  providers,  standard-setting,  etc. 

Mo«t  of  the  national  health  Insurance  pro- 
posals currently  pending  before  Congress.  In- 
cluding the  Administration's  proposal,  seek 
to  establish  health  care  financing  or  care  for 
all  Americans.  The  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
programs  as  they  exist  today  will  under  many 
of  these  proposals  be  altered  to  conform  to 
the  larger  health  care  or  health  financing 
systems  established  by  these  proposals.  This 
Is  true  of  the  Administration's  proposal. 

The  proposed  modifications  In  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  which  would  occur  under  the 
Administration's  proposiU   have  already  re- 


ceived extensive  press  coverage.  TTnfortu- 
nately,  much  of  this  coverage  has  given  the 
Impression  that  the  Medicaid  and  Medlcai« 
programs  wlU  be  cut  back  and  that  current 
beneficiaries  will  be  worse  off  than  they  are 
now.  I  hope  that  our  discussions  today  will 
make  clear  that,  contrary  to  such  reports  and 
even  to  yotir  opening  statement  yesterday, 
Mr.  Chairman,  health  Insurange  coverage  for 
the  aged  under  our  proposal  will  be  far 
superior  to  that  which  is  presently  available 
under  Medicare  and  Medicaid  because  it  ex- 
pands benefits  and  provides  Improved  pro- 
tection. We  will  be  spending  $1.8  billioa 
more  under  CHIP  for  the  aged  than  we  aie 
currently  spending  under  Medicare. 

Before  turning  to  a  discussion  of  the  speci- 
fic changes  which  our  proposal  will  make  tn 
the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs,  I 
would  like  briefly  to  discuss  with  you  the 
broad  outlines  of  the  Administration's  Com- 
prehensive Health  Insurance  proposal  to  pro- 
vide the  overall  picture  In  which  any  changes 
for  present  Medicare  and  Medicaid  bene- 
ficiaries must  be  viewed. 

OVERVIEW    or    CHIP 

Under  our  proposal  for  comprehensive 
health  Insurance,  every  VS.  citizen  could  be 
covered  under  one  oX  three  programs:  the 
Employee  Health  Insuranoe  Flan  (KHIP) ,  the 
Assisted  Health  Insurance  Plan  (AHIP),  or 
Medicare. 

Medicare  will  cover  virtually  all  persons 
65  and  over.  EHIP  will  cover  laast  full-time 
workers  and  their  families  under  65.  and 
AHIP  will  cover  all  those  of  any  age  who  aie 
either  Ineligible  for  Medicare  or  who  find  It 
economically  advantageous  to  enroll  in  AHIP. 
Persons  with  low  Incomes,  eariy  retirees, 
high-risk  persons  and  some  self-employed 
are  among  the  groups  which  could  be  covered 
under  AHIP. 

All  three  programs  will  cover  the  same 
services.  Including:  unlimited  inpatient  hos- 
pital care,  unlimited  physicians'  services,  un- 
limited outpatent  prescription  drugs,  men- 
tal health  services,  special  and  preventive 
services  for  children  and  mothers,  home 
health  services,  post-hospital  extended  care 
services  In  skilled  nursing  facilities,  blood 
and  blood  products,  and  other  medical  serv- 
ices currently  covered  under  Medicare,  in- 
cluding prosthetic  devices,  dialysis  equip- 
ment and  supplies,  x-rays,  laboratory  tests, 
and  ambulance  services. 

In  designing  this  comprehensive  benefit 
package  we  made  a  conscious  decision  to 
cover  basically  the  same  broad  range  of  serv- 
ices under  all  three  programs.  TTils  decision 
was  based  on  the  conviction  that  one  of  the 
principal  goals  of  an  insurance  program 
should  be  protection  against  major  medical 
expenses.  The  services  that  would  not  be  cov- 
ered largely  represents  the  more  routine 
medical  services  which  can  be  budgeted  for 
(or  left  to  State  and  local  general  assistance) 
and  should  not  be  covered  trader  a  health 
Insurance  program  which  primarily  seeks  to 
provide  financial  protection. 

The  cost-sharing  schedules  established  for 
CHIP  vary  according  to  plan,  but  are  based 
on  ability  to  pay.  so  that  the  fiUl-time  em- 
ployee group  pays  more  than  the  low-mcome 
group  or  the  aged.  We  recognize  that  some 
may  disagree  with  the  actual  cost-sharing 
rates  in  our  proposal;  however,  we  believe  the 
concept  of  cost-sharing  is  an  important  and 
essential  feature  of  any  national  health  in- 
surance program.  Tlirough  cost-sharing  we 
are  able  to  reduce  total  premium  costs,  ex- 
pand the  beneficiary  group  and  relate  an 
individual's  contributions  to  his  or  her  utlli- 
eation  of  bealtli  services.  Cost-sharing  aLso 
UistUls  cost-consciousness  on  the  part  of  the 
enrollee  and  thus  reduces  unnecessary  or  in- 
approprUte  utilization  of  health  services. 
This  is  essential  to  prevent  the  health  sys- 
tem from  being  o\-erwhelnied  by  persons  who 
do  not  need  services  while  persons  who  do 
need  services  are  unable  to  obtain  them. 
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In  terms  of  total  benefits,  the  vast  majority 
of  aged  persons  are  going  to  be  better  off  un- 
der CHIP  then  they  are  under  the  current 
Medicare  program.  Under  CHIP  the  value  of 
the  benefit  package  for  the  aged  will  rise 
from  $566  to  $620 — or  put  another  way,  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  spending  $55 
more  for  every^  aged  person  under  CHIP  than 
is  now  being  spent  under  Medicare.  The  total 
Increase  In  Federal  spending  for  the  aged 
will  be  approximately  $1.8  billion. 

All  enrolees  under  the  three  programs  will 
be  able  to  charge  the  cost  of  covered  medical 
care  on  a  Healthcard  account.  They  may 
then  pay  the  charges  not  covered  by  insur- 
ance on  an  installment  basis  If  need  be.  The 
deferred  payment  approach  will  enable  all 
enrollees  to  obtain  needed  medical  care  even 
If  they  do  not  have  the  cash  on  hand  cur- 
rently to  pay  for  their  deductible  and  cost- 
sharing  charges.  Maximum  limits  wlU  be  es- 
tablished on  mterest  charges  for  unpaid  bal- 
ances on  Healthcard  accounts. 

Requirements  for  professional  review  of 
medical  care  wUl  be  provided  under  CHIP  to 
assure  that  care  provided  Is  of  high  quality 
and  medically  necessary.  There  wlU  also  be 
provisions  for  strong  regulation  by  the  States 
of  insurance  carriers  partlcipatuig  under  the 
plan. 

MEDICARE  T7NDER  CHIP 

A  major  objective  of  Medicare  has  been  to 
remove  those  financial  barriers  that  prevent 
the  elderly  from  obtaining  necessary  medical 
services  of  high  quality.  The  It  has  done  to 
a  considerable  degree.  Our  proposed  changes 
in  the  Medicare  program  will  build  on  the 
existing  program  to  make  it  more  responsive 
to  the  health  needs  of  the  aged.  Our  pro- 
posed changes  are  In  four  basic  areas:  eligi- 
bility, benefits,  cost-sharing  and  physician 
reimbursement. 

A.   EligibUity 

Although  Medicare  currently  covers  most  of 
the  elderly  peculation,  it  does  not  cover  all 
persons  65  and  over.  Tliose  who  are  Ineligible 
for  Part  A  benefits  are  largely  federal.  State 
and  local  employees  and  others  without  the 
necessary  periods  of  employment  covered  un- 
der Social  Security.  Ninety-eight  percent  of 
the  21.6  million  aged  persons  in  this  country 
have  Part  A  coverage,  while  96  percent  have 
Part  B  coverage.  Since  eligibility  for  Part  B 
16  not  related  to  insured  status  under  Social 
Bectulty,  persons  Ineligible  for  Part  A  may 
nevertheless  elect  to  enroll  in  Part  B.  Under 
a  special  provision  most  of  these  individuals 
may  also  purchase  Part  A  at  cost:  currently 
$33  a  month. 

Under  CHIP,  Medicare  coverage  will  gen- 
erally be  available  to  persons  66  years  of  age 
and  older.  Conversely,  no  person  under  66 
will  be  eligible  for  Medicare.  Dependents  of 
Medicare  beneficiaries  below  age  65  would  be 
eligible  to  enroll  In  AHIP  or  EHIP. 

Federal,  State  and  local  g-ovemment  em- 
ployers and  employees  will  participate  in  the 
Medicare  system  and  be  subject  to  the  Medi- 
care payroll  tax.  We  Iselleve  that  the  same 
responsibilities  and  benefits  conferred  on  pri- 
vate employers  and  their  employees  should 
H>ply  to  government  employers  and  employ- 
ees as  well. 

Like  the  current  Medicare,  the  new  pro- 
gram would  cover  persons  who  are  insured 
under  the  Social  Secxxrity  program.  Under 
temporary  transitional  provisions,  which  are 
similar  to  those  established  when  the  original 
Medicare  law  was  enacted,  every  citizen  (or 
permanent  silien  resident)  who  has  reached 
age  65  in  the  first  year  of  the  program  would 
automatically  be  covered  under  the  plan.  In 
following  years,  eligibility  would  be  extended 
to  additional  persons  who  have  specified 
credits  under  Social  Security,  but  not  enough 
to  meet  regular  Medicare  requirements. 
These  temporary  transitional  provisions 
would  "wash  out"  when  the  requirements  for 
Social  Security  credits  became  the  same  as 


the  regrular  requirements  for  Insured  status 
under  Social  Security. 

Medicare  beneficiaries  65  and  older  who  are 
low-Income  will  not  have  to  pay  the  same 
premium  and  cost-sharing  charges  as  other 
beneficiaries.  The  income  testing  and  income 
definitions  for  this  group  would  be  tied  to 
those  used  in  the  Supplemental  Security 
Income  Program  administered  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  which  will  also  con- 
tinue to  administer  Medicare. 

Disabled  persons  under  65  and  persons  un- 
der 65  needing  dialysis  or  kidney  transplan- 
tation because  of  chronic  renal  disease  who 
are  currently  eligible  for  Medicare  would 
ordinarily  be  eligible  for  AHIP  (or  EHIP  If  a 
family  member  Is  employed)  instead  of  Medi- 
care. These  two  groups  were  included  in 
Medicare  only  very  recently,  at  a  time  when 
there  was  no  national  health  Insurance  pro- 
gram to  meet  their  special  need  for  protec- 
tion against  unusually  high  health  care 
costs.  Now  that  a  truly  comprehensive  na- 
tional health  Insurance  program  Is  being 
planned,  there  is  no  longer  any  need  to  keep 
these  younger  people  under  the  Medicare 
program.  Also,  as  a  group,  they  receive  better 
benefits  because  most  of  them  are  low- 
income. 

B.  Benefits 

The  lack  of  catastrophic  coverage  for  In- 
patient services  under  the  present  Medicare 
program  means  that  a  beneficiary  who  ex- 
periences catastrophic  Illness  or  disability  is 
unprotected  against  further  health  care  costs 
after  his  or  her  Medicare  benefits  are  ex- 
hausted. In  effect,  current  beneficiaries  lose 
benefits  when  they  are  most  needed.  In  this 
sense,  the  high  cost-sharing  for  lengthy  hos- 
pitalization under  the  current  Medicare  pro- 
gram Is  Just  the  opposite  of  desirable  protec- 
tion. When  these  benefits  are  exhausted,  the 
only  alternatives,  if  the  individual  Is  without 
private  supplementary  Insurance,  are  (1) 
to  pay  for  needed  care  out  of  savings,  or  (2) 
if  no  other  financial  resources  are  available, 
the  beneflcltury  may  receive  care  under  Medic- 
aid if  his  or  her  mcome  and  financial  re- 
sources are  diminished  to  a  point  low  enough 
for  Medicaid  eliglbUity. 

The  Medicare  benefit  package  under  our 
proposed  Comprehensive  Health  Insurance 
Act  has  been  expanded  to  provide  unlimited 
coverage  for  hospital  and  outpatient  care. 
Drug  benefits  would  also  be  broadened  to 
include  outpatient  prescription  drugs,  which 
Is  one  of  the  major  gaps  In  the  present 
Medicare  program.  In  addition,  a  wide  range 
of  mental  health  services  would  be  covered. 
We  believe  that  the  CHIP  benefit  package 
is  one  which  Is  clearly  superior  to  the  pres- 
ent Medicare  benefit  package.  It  covers  vir- 
tually all  the  services  currently  covered 
under  Medicare  and  extends  the  present  cov- 
erage which  Medicare  provides. 

C.    COST-SHARING 

In  developing  the  cost-sharing  schedxUes 
for  CHIP,  we  ought  to  eliminate  two  major 
problems  which  characterize  most  insurance 
policies,  including  Medicare:  the  financial 
incentives  to  use  hospitalization  rather  than 
outpatient  care  and  the  open-ended  liability 
for  aU  costs  above  the  limits  of  coverage. 
Under  the  present  program  for  Inpatient 
hospital  care  for  the  first  60  days  of  a  bene- 
fit period,  all  covered  services  are  paid  for 
after  an  $84  deductible  has  been  met.  For 
the  next  30  days  of  the  benefit  period  there 
is  a  $21/day  copajrment  charge,  and  for 
each  of  the  60  Ufetlme  reserve  days  there 
is  a  $42/day  copayment  charge.  Of  course, 
after  the  150th  day  of  inpatient  hospital 
care  the  beneficiary  must  pay  100  percent 
of  charges,  unless  he  or  she  has  supplemen- 
tary private  Insurance  or  Is  eligible  for  as- 
sistance under  Medicaid  or  another  public 
program.  Similarly,  for  post-hospital  skilled 
nursing  facility  care  there  Is  no  deductible 
for  the  first  20  days  and  a  $10.50/day  copay- 
ment for  the  21st-l00tb  days. 


Under  Part  B,  there  Is,  In  addition  to  the 
premium,  a  deductible  of  $60/year  on  cov- 
ered medical  expenses  and  a  20  percent  co- 
insurance charge  without  any  upper  limit. 

The  amount  of  cost-sharing  paid  by  long- 
term  care  patient  is  inordinately  high.  For 
example,  the  patient  pays  60  percent  of  the 
first  day's  deductible  amount  for  each  day 
of  hospitalization  during  the  60-day  life- 
time reserve  i>eriod.  This  amounts  to  around 
two-thirds  of  actual  hospital  charges  and 
in  many  cases  exceeds  the  actual  bill. 

Under  CHIP,  Medicare  beneficiaries  would 
continue  to  pay  premiums,  which  will  lae 
similar  in  amount  to  what  they  are  cur- 
rently paying  under  Part  B.  Medicare  It>ene8- 
claries  would  have  an  anntial  per-person  de- 
ductible of  $100  on  all  covered  services  ex- 
cept for  outpatient  drugs  for  which  there 
would  be  a  separate  $50  per-person  deduc- 
tible. Beneficiaries  would  pay  20  percent  co- 
insurance on  expenses  above  the  deductible. 
However,  unlike  the  current  program,  a  ben- 
eficiary would  have  to  face  a  maximum  an- 
nual cost-sharing  liabUity  of  only  $760  per 
person  and  most  would  spend  considerably 
less  since  $750  in  cost-sharing  would  occur 
only  after  $3,350  In  covered  medical  ex- 
penses. In  addition,  under  CHIP  the  uni- 
form cost-sharing  charges  will  not  bias  an 
individual's  decision  to  use  Inpatient  or  out- 
patient services  and  the  coinsurance  sched- 
ule will  tie  the  Medicare  beneficiary's  cost- 
sharing  to  actual  services  rendered  and  their 
actusJ  price. 

As  I  indicated  earlier.  Medicare  benefici- 
aries who  are  low-income  would  be  eligible 
for  reduced  cost-sharing  charges.  For  ex- 
ample, aged  persons  with  Incomes  below 
$1,500  would  pay  no  premium  or  deductible 
charges,  and  would  pay  only  a  10  percent 
coinsurance  rate  up  to  a  maximum  annual 
liability  of  6  percent  of  Income,  or  $105. 
Similarly,  persons  with  incomes  between 
$1,750  and  $3,500  would  pay  no  premium 
charges,  and  would  pay  reduced  deductibles 
of  $25  and  $50  for  drugs  and  other  services, 
respectively,  with  a  16  percent  coinsurance 
rate,  up  to  a  maximum  liability  of  $315  per 
year. 

We  believe  the  concept  of  true  catastrophic 
coverage  and  the  maximum  annual  Uability 
feature  of  our  proposal,  which  provides  pro- 
tection against  lengthy  Illness  and  a  guaran- 
tee against  catastrophic  medical  care  costs, 
are  not  only  a  significant  Improvement  over 
the  present  Medicare  program's  benefit  pack- 
age but  a  feature  which  has  become  an  abso- 
lute necessity  In  any  comprehensive  health 
care  financing  system.  We  believe  it  will  be 
a  feature  on  which  the  elderly  in  particular 
will  place  a  high  value. 

It  Is  true  that  at  a  given  time  some  Medi- 
care beneficiaries  under  our  proposed  Medi- 
care program  could  be  faced  with  higher 
cost-sharing  charges  than  they  currently 
pay.  This  is  due  to  the  20  percent  coinsur- 
ance on  all  covered  services  under  the  re- 
vised Medicare  program  and  is  more  than 
offset  by  broader  benefit  coverage  and  the 
maximum  annual  liability  feature.  Whereas 
the  present  Medicare  inpatient  coverage 
tends  toward  first-dollar  coverage  with  lim- 
ited benefits  and  open-ended  cost-sharing, 
the  proposed  Medicare  program  emphasises 
uniform  cost-sharing  <m  all  types  of  benefits 
until  a  maximum  annual  liability  is  reached 
beyond  which  the  beneficiary  pays  nothing 
more  for  covered  services.  The  federal  cost 
of  this  Increase  in  benefits  for  the  aged  wUl 
be  $1.8  billion.  Thus,  our  proposed  program 
provides  somewhat  smaller  payments  at  the 
beginning  of  an  illness,  when  expenses  are 
budgetable,  in  exchange  for  expanded  liene- 
flts  and  catastrophic  protection  when  It  Is 
most  needed.  We  consider  this  trade-off  to 
be  not  only  desirable  but  essential  for  the 
guarantee  of  true  protection  against  cata- 
strophic illness. 
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I  hare  seTeral  eramples  which  will  Illus- 
trate how  the  vMir  cost -sharing  schedule 
would  work.  These  examples  do  not  take  Into 
account  the  out-of-pocket  expenses  elderly 
persons  would  experience  If  their  physicians 
do  not  accept  assignment  of  Medicare  claims 
and  are  thus  free  to  charge  fees  higher  than 
those  allowed  by  the  carrier.  I  shoiild  note 
that  currently  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
Medicare  beneficiaries  are  subject  to  these 
higher  charges:  moreover,  the  number  of 
elderly  persons  In  this  situation  Is  Increasing. 
In  addition,  theoe  example?  also  do  not  Indi- 
cate eligibility  for  or  assistance  from  Medic- 
aid, which  would  absorb  most  (or  all)  of  the 
cost  for  aged  persons  In  Income  Class  I. 

EXAMPLEa  OF   KLOEKLT    PERSONS   tJIfDEB   FEDERAL 
HEALTH    CABX    INSUBANCE    AND    MCOICAaE 

1.  CMtaatrophic  Sjcpense  Example 
An  elderly  person  who  Is  hospitaliEed  at 
tllO/'day  for  tOO  days,  with  91S00  In  phyal- 
clan  expenses  and  $300  in  outpatient  drugs, 
and  a  total  bill  of  •13,800.  would  have  the 
following  expenses  under  the  present  and 
proposed  Medicare  programs  in  FY  19TS: 


Cwrwii 
medi- 
care I 


CH  IP  iflCMM  class 


II 


II  > 


ill« 


TstalMpMSM }12.aOO    )12.800    tl2.IO0    112.800 

Paid  by  insurance 11.018      12,710    ^2, 530      12.200 

Out-of-pocket* 1,782  90    I     270  600 

a 

>  These  e«inn>let  do  not  indicate  eligilMlity  for  Of  assistsno* 
available  Irnm  medicaid,  which  would  absorb  most  (or  all)  of 
the  cost  lor'ited  persons  in  incoine  class  I. 

I  Inoeme  el  $1,500. 

•  Income  of  tXOOeL  -• 

<lncameo<(S,00a 

>  This  may  not  b«  total  out-of-pocket  expenses  because  most 
providers  pafticip*lin(  in  medicare  do  not  accept  assignment 

2.   Chronic   condition   requirtng  drugs   ani 
phtfticitn  visit  example 

An  elderly  person  with  a  chronic  condi- 
tion requiring  flO  of  drvtgs  per  week  (9830/ 
year)  and  a  monthly  physician  visit  at  $15/ 
visit  ($180/year)  with  a  total  bill  of  $700 
would  pay  the  following  amounts  under 
CHIP  and  Medicare. 


CHTIMt 

M««-  - 
cars> 

CMIPJMsm  dess 

l>  :     II >         lll« 

TetiiaepsMM 

(TOO 

(700    ^  (700         (TOO 

Paid  by  iiavrtact..... 
Out-ot-pocl(et» 

96 
604 

630    :    531            440 
»         169          260 

<  These  examples  do  not  indicate  elieibilitv  lor  or  assistance 
available  from  Medicaid,  which  would  absorb-^nost  (or  all)  of 
the  CKt  tor  aged  perseiis  in  income  class  1. 

•  Inooma  e(  tl.SMi  z 
>  Income  of  SlfiOO.  r 

<  Income  ol  tS.OOD.  ' 

•  This  intT  ia4  he  lotrf  ont-ol- pocket  eipeosas  because  most 
providsn  yartioipetiaf  m  Medicare  do  not  ac^pt  assifninent. 

3.  Short-term,  hospitalization  example 
An  elderly  person  who  Is  bo^talized  for 
10  days  for  a  hernia  repair  at  $130/day  with 
a  physician  bill  of  $450  and  a  total  bill  of 
$1650  would  pay  In  FY  1975:         1 


CWfMt 

Mlditiie' 

CHIP  income  dass 

1>     :   II 5         III* 

Total  BMpsiiaei 

....      $1,650 

SI. 650    11650      SI  650 

Pad  by  insMMSs... 
Otit-o<-padu(< 

1,428 
222 

1,5M      |38*       i:240 
90      1270           410 

4.  Mot  exceeding  deductible  example 
An  elderly  person  with  9  phjrslclan  vtsita 
»t  $15/v1««,  and  total  bill  of  $46  would  pay 
in  FT  1978: 


<  These  eoavles  dt  not  iadiolt  etifiHIity  fit  er  assistance 
availaMe  hooi  Itadicaid.  whick  Vfauld  absorb  itt)st  (or  all)  ol 
the  cost  for  afed  persons  in  income  class  I.  ^ 

■'  Income  el  $1,500. 
liicanwaltl.Me. 

•lncaaaolS5.000. 

'  This  may  mm  be  total  oot-of-potKel  eipenseCbecause  most 
providers  participating  in  Mediuie  do  not  accepQi»|iuDotiL 


ToUl  ttpesrss... 
Paid  by  insurance, 
Oat  d  pocket*... 


CHIP 

incosie  dasi 

Current 
medicare' 

l> 

II  >          II4< 

45 

}45.00 

40.50 

4.50 

J45          $45 
0               0 
45             45 

■  Tbeie  ciamples  do  not  indicate  eligibility  for  or  as-istance 
available  from  medicaid,  whicti  would  rbsorb  most  (or  all)  of 
lf>e  ceil  tor  ated  persons  m  income  dass  I. 

>  IMMM  ol  $1,500. 

>  Income  ol  $3,000. 
«  Income  ol  $5,000. 

•  This  may  not  be  lotjl  out-of-pocket  erp'nse*  because  m«t 
providers  partlcipatirg  in  medicare  do  not  accept  assignment. 

D.  Physician  reimbursement 
Another  aspect  of  the  present  ^ledicare 
program  which  is  related  to  cost-sharing  is 
that  of  reimbursement  to  physicians.  Under 
the  present  program  a  physician  who  does 
not  accept  an  assignment  of  Medicare  l>ene- 
flts  is  not  required  to  accept  the  reasonable 
charge  determination  of  reimbursement  from 
the  carrier  as  full  reimbursement  for  services 
provided.  The  physician  may  bill  the  Medi- 
care benenclary  an  additional  charge.  This 
practice  has  resulted  In  Medicate  beceflciarles 
payUig  higher  out-of-pocket  costs  than  they 
would  have  had  to  pay  if  the  physician  had 
accepted  assignment.  Medicare  beneficiaries 
are,  on  the  average,  currently  paying  15  per- 
cent more  out-of-pocket  for  medical  care 
when  the  physician  refuses  to  accept  assign- 
ment. The  percentage  of  physicians  who  will 
accept  assignment  now  averages  below  50  per- 
cent and  Is  even  below  30  percent  in  some 
States. 

Our  proposed  Medicare  program  would 
remedy  this  situation  by  requiring  all  physi- 
cians who  participate  in  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram to  accept  as  full  reimbursement  for 
services  provided  to  Medicare  beneflclarles 
the  amounts  determined  by  each  State  as  rea- 
sonable for  the  service  rendered.  The  rates 
established  by  the  SUtes  will  t>e  the  basis 
for  reimbursing  providers:  these  rates  would 
be  based  on  amounts  determined  after  con- 
sxiltaUon  with  providers  and  other  interested 
parties.  They  will  be  based  on  reasonable  cost 
and  thus  will  not  deter  providers  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  program. 

Secondly,  an  innovation  of  our  proposal 
which  we  expect  to  be  favorably  received  by 
both  beneficiary  and  provider  is  the  Health- 
card.  Beneficiaries  will  use  the  Healthcard 
to  charge  aervloes,  including  deductible  and 
coinsurance  charges  which  they  may  repay 
to  the  carrier  on  an  Installment  basis.  Pro- 
viders will  be  reimbursed  directly  by  the  car- 
riers and  all  other  bookkeeping  will  be  han- 
dled through  the  carrier.  This  will  sharply 
reduce  billing  and  bad  debt  costs  to  provid- 
ers and  create  an  incentive  for  their  partici- 
pation as  full  participating  providers. 

IMPACT   or   CHIP   ON    MEDICAID 

I  would  now  like  to  tiim  to  a  discussion  of 
how  our  comprehensive  health  Insxirance  pro- 
posal will  impact  on  Medicaid. 

In  spite  of  its  achievements  In  providing 
health  care  financiiig  to  over  4.5  million  aged, 
we  are  all  familiar  with  the  shortcomings  of 
the  current  Medicaid  program. 

One  of  the  problems  with  the  currant 
Medicaid  program  is  that  it  Is  available  only 
to  certain  categories  of  persons  and  it  can 
cover  such  persons  even  when  they  have 
reasonably  high  incomes;  Medicaid  is  not 
available  to  persons  with  greater  needs  who 
are  not  In  these  arbitrary  categories.  A  second 
problem  is  that  eligibility  and  benefits  vary 
greatly  between  SUtes.  HiU  too  is  unfair 
and  inequitable. 


In  designing  CHIP  we  have  looked  at  the 
totality  of  the  low-income  population's  need 
for  health  care  financing.  We  have  attempted 
to  get  away  from  these  concepts  of  categorical 
eligibility  in  our  new  program  to  achieve 
universality  In  coverage  of  the  low-income. 

We  believe  that  the  loss  of  some  benefits  by 
some  current  Medicaid  eligible  U  inevitable 
In  the  process  of  removing  the  Inequities  and 
esUbllshing  uniform  national  entitlement 
and  benefits.  If  we  Insisted  on  adopting  a 
plan  which  assured  that  no  current  recipient 
was  worse  off  and  under  CHIP,  we  would 
build  greater  inequities,  severe  notches  and 
other  deficiencies  into  the  new  plan,  and 
make  It  expensive  beyond  reason  or  need. 
I  would  not  like  to  discuss  the  Impact  of 
CHIP  on  Medicaid  In  more  detail. 

A.  ELICIBILrrT 

The  Medicaid  program's  primary  weakness 
is  that  It  simply  does  not  provide  medical 
assistance  to  all  those  who  need  it.  Because 
Medicaid  eligibility  standards  are.  within 
statutory  limits,  determined  by  each  State, 
Medicaid  eligibility  varies  considerably  from 
State  to  State.  We  are  aU  familiar  with  the 
wide  variations  in  income  levels  which 
States  estabUsh  as  eliglbUlty  factors.  An 
aged  person  with  only  $3,000  in  Income 
would  be  eligible  for  Medicaid  m  some  States 
but  not  in  others.  Although  33  States  have 
spend-down  provisions  under  their  Medicaid 
programs  which  enable  any  aged  persons  to 
become  Medicald-ellglble  only  after  his  or 
her  medical  care  expenses  have  brought  his 
or  her  income  and  resources  down  to  the 
level  established  by  the  State  for  Medicaid 
eligibility,  In  the  other  SUtes.  an  aged  person 
with  income  only  slightly  above  the  Medicaid 
eligibility  level  Is  Ineligible  for  Medicaid  no 
matter  how  great  were  his  or  her  medical 
expenses;  this  phenomenon  is  one  we  are  all 
familiar  with  as  "the  Medicaid  notch."  Most 
SUte  plans  also  Include  assets  tests  which 
can  force  aged  persons  to  sell  most  of  their 
possessions  in  order  to  qualify  for  Medicaid. 

Under  CHIP,  Medicaid  as  a  health  financ- 
ing program  for  all  but  the  long  term  care 
needs  of  the  poor  will  be  terminated.  Med- 
icaid beneficiaries  over  65  will  generally  re- 
ceive basic  coverage  under  the  new  Medi- 
care program  as  will  most  other  elderly  citi- 
zens. Most  Important,  there  will  be  uniform 
nationwide  income  standards  which  will  pro- 
vide equitable  treatment  of  low-Income  aged 
persons.  Thus,  aged  persons  with  similar  In- 
comes will  receive  Identical  benefits  regard- 
less of  State  of  residence. 

B.  BEMBTTS 

In  addition  to  the  wide  variations  In  eU- 
giblUty,  and  the  fact  that  many  of  the  elderly 
poor  in  aU  States  remain  IneUglble,  substan- 
tial inequities  result  from  the  differences 
among  States  in  the  types  and  scope  of  serv- 
ices covered.  Seven  broad  areas  of  coverage 
are  required  by  law  to  be  provided :  inpaUent 
hospital,  outpatient  hospital,  other  lab  and 
x-ray,  skilled  nursing  home,  home  health, 
and  physician  seri'lces  (in  addition  to  screen- 
ing services  for  children  and  family  planning 
services  which  do  not  affect  the  aged).  How- 
ever, States  may  exercise  broad  discretion  In 
establishing  the  limits  of  coverage.  Federal 
regulation  requires  that  covered  services 
"must  be  sufficient  in  amount,  duration,  and 
scope"  to  achieve  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
gram. Consequently,  some  SUtes  cover  all 
necessary  hospitalization  while  others  se- 
verely limit  coverage.  For  example,  a  State 
may  have  a  limit  of  10  days  of  ho^ital  cov- 
erage per  admission  and  as  few  as  12  physi- 
cian visits  per  year. 

CHIP  is  designed  to  provide  to  all  enroUees 
the  same  benefits.  For  current  Medicaid 
beneficiaries  this  will  result  In  gains  of  beoe- 
fiU  In  some  areas  and  looses  In  others.  Sarr- 
ices  which  will  be  gained  will  Include  primar- 
ily the  unlimited  hospital  care  and  physi- 
cian's services. 
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C.  COST-SHAKING 


While  the  current  Medicaid  program  has 
little  formal  cost-sharing,  significant  real 
cost-sharing  can  exist  for  many  Medicaid 
eliglbles  because  they  In  effect  pay  100  per- 
cent coinsurance  for  medical  care  which  is 
not  covered  by  the  State's  Medicaid  program. 
Under  CHIP,  Medicaid  eliglbles  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  cost-sharing;  however,  they 
will  generally  be  eligible  for  the  reduced  cost- 
sharing  which  Is  available  to  all  low-income 
persons.  We  consider  tlie  cost-sharing  sched- 
ules to  be  reasonable  and  not  beyond  the 
ability  of  low-income  persons  to  pay.  After 
all,  when  we  refer  to  the  cost-sharing  charges 
for  aged  persons  in  the  $1,750  Income  bracket 
we  are  talking  about  a  10  percent  coinsur- 
ance share.  If  the  charge  for  a  physician's 
visit  Is  $15,  then  we  are  In  effect  placing  a 
$1.50  charge  on  the  patient.  We  believe  this 
is  a  reasonable  and  not  excessive  charge.  In 
addition,  we  believe  that  the  payment  of 
cost-sharing  charges  as  part  of  a  reimburse- 
ment system  based  on  reasonable  cost  will 
broaden  access  to  health  services  by  the  poor. 
Second,  the  purpose  of  the  cost-sharing 
provisions  Is  to  remove  first-dollar  coverage 
and  thereby  create  cost-consciousness  on  the 
part  of  the  patient.  Without  the  disincen- 
tives which  cost-sharing  provides  for  utiliza- 
tion of  medical  care,  a  person  may  tend  to 
overutillze  health  care  services.  If  cost-shar- 
ing Is  limited  to  outpatient  services  the  pro- 
vider may  tend  to  institutionalize  the  pa- 
tient. 

I  would  also  like  to  stress  at  this  f)Oiiit  that 
the  use  of  the  Healthcard  will  permit  all 
persons  to  obUin  needed  medical  care  even 
If  they  are  short  of  cash-on-hand  at  the  time 
the  service  Is  needed. 

Another  point  I  would  stress  at  this  time 
Is  that  the  maximum  annual  liability  limits 
esUbllshed  under  our  proposal  will  benefit 
the  Medicaid  population  no  less  than  the 
Medicare  population.  No  longer  will  a  person 
have  to  spend  virtually  all  of  his  Income  and 
resources  on  medical  care  to  become  eligible 
for  Medicaid.  Under  our  proposal  the  maxi- 
mum amount  an  aged  person  will  have  to 
spend  on  covered  services  In  any  one  year  is 
$750.  This  amount  is  much  less  if  a  person 
has  a  low  Income  ($105  or  less  If  Income  is 
below  $1,750).  This  provision  will  provide 
much  needed  relief  to  the  poor  who  are  now 
In  many  SUtes  paying  much  more  than  this 
amount  for  needed  medical  care.  In  addi- 
tion, the  maximum  liability  feature  will  elim- 
inate the  Medicaid  notch  effect  whereby  in 
many  SUtes  a  person  with  $10  too  much  in 
Income  is  ineligible  for  Medicaid  no  matter 
how  much  be  has  spent  on  medical  care. 

D.  PKOVmER  REIMBUB&EMENT 

Another  area  In  which  the  CHIP  proposal 
Ls  better  than  Medicaid  is  In  assuring  access 
to  needed  medical  care.  Medicaid  programs 
frequently  set  low  physician  reimbursement 
schedules,  thereby  denying  Medicaid  eligl- 
bles financial  access  to  needed  medical  care 
on  the  same  basis  as  middle  income  persons. 
In  addition.  SUtes  impose  administrative 
barriers  which  can  severely  limit  physician 
participation  In  the  program.  These  Include 
poor  administrative  practices  which  result  in 
late  payment  of  bills,  and  in  requirements  for 
pre-authorlzatlon  for  specified  services.  These 
reimbursement  schedules  end  administrative 
barriers  result  In  a  situation  where  in  many 
areas  too  few  doctors  accept  Medicaid  pa- 
tients and  others  keep  the  Medicaid  portion 
of  their  practice  within  strict  limits.  This 
often  results  in  Medicaid  eliglbles  having 
non-coverage  or  second-class  medical  care. 

Under  CHIP,  the  problem  of  depressed  fee 
schedules  will  no  longer  exist  Inasmuch  as 
the  SUte  reimbursement  rates  established 
for  Medicare.  AHIP  and  EHIP  wlU  be  identi- 
cal. These  rates  will  be  based  on  a  reasonable 
level  of  reimbursement,  so  that  the  current 
situation  where  a  State  can  pay  as  little  as 


50  percent  (or  less)  of  the  usual  and  cus- 
tomary charges  under  its  Medicaid  program 
will  cease.  We  expect  In  this  manner  to 
broaden  access  to  services  through  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  providers  who  par- 
ticipate in  the  program.  Thus,  more  "real" 
services  would  be  available  under  CHIP  to 
persons  who  were  Medicaid  eliglbles  than  are 
available  under  the  current  program. 

LONG    TERM    CARE 

Because  of  the  nature  of  long  term  care 
and  its  Impact  on  and  close  relation  to  a  per- 
son's income,  we  are  studying  this  need  in 
relation  to  our  efforts  in  welfare  reform.  We 
do  not  believe  that  a  national  health  Insur- 
ance program  is  the  appropriate  vehicle  to 
finance  long-term  institutional  care.  As  we 
all  know,  long-term  Institutional  care  nec- 
essarily includes  a  high  proportion  of  social 
services  and  income  support.  Loading  this 
type  of  care  onto  any  national  health  insur- 
ance program  would  greatly  increase  the  costs 
of  that  program.  In  addition,  determining 
the  appropriate  utilization  of  long-term  care 
services  Is  more  difficult  than  for  other  serv- 
ices. For  these  reasons  and  because  our  com- 
prehensive health  insurance  program  is  in- 
tended to  provide  active  treatment  in  addi- 
tion to  protection  against  acute  and  cata- 
strophic health  expenses,  we  have  not  In- 
cluded more  than  the  100  days  of  skilled 
nursing  facility  care  currently  available  un- 
der Medicare  in  our  CHIP  benefit  package. 

Pending  resolution  of  this  problem  long 
term  care  will  be  provided  by  a  residual  Med- 
icaid program.  This  will  operate  under  the 
same  statutory  provisions  as  govern  the  cur- 
rent Medicaid  program.  SUtes  would  have 
the  prerogative  of  determining  eligibility 
sUndards,  amount  of  benefits  provided,  and 
reimbursement  to  providers.  The  residual 
Medicaid  program  would  provide  the  follow- 
ing services:  (1)  services  in  a  skilled  nursing 
facility;  (2)  care  in  mental  Institutions  for 
persons  under  age  21  and  over  age  65;  (e) 
services  In  an  intermediate  care  facility;  and 
(4)  home  health  services.  All  of  these  services 
would  continue  to  be  eligible  for  Federal 
matching  funds  at  the  current  rate. 

We  realize  that  a  continuation  of  the  pres- 
ent Medicaid  program  on  even  a  limited, 
residual  basis  is  not  an  ideal  solution  to  the 
needs  of  the  aged  for  long-term  Institutional 
care.  Nor  do  we  see  it  as  a  permanent  solu- 
tion. We  have  initiated  a  thorough  analysis 
of  alternative  approaches  to  assisting  low- 
income  persons  requiring  long-term  insti- 
tutional care.  Following  the  completion  of 
this  analysis  and  discussion  we  intend  to  de- 
velop any  desirable  legislative  proposals  on 
this  subject  to  submit  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  remarks. 
I  hopte  that  this  discussion  has  been  helpful 
and  I  will  be  pleased  to  now  answer  any 
questions  you  may  have. 


RELIABILITY  OF  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
QUESTIONED  CONCERNING  U.S. 
AID  TO  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  one  who 
has  spent  most  of  my  adult  life  in  the 
news  business,  I  have  been  constantly  ap- 
palled at  the  number  of  distortions  and 
inaccuracies  appearing  in  the  news  re- 
ports of  the  major  news  media  of 
America. 

The  conclusion  is  inescapable  that 
such  obvious  irresponsibility  could  not  be 
accidental.  Indeed,  it  so  often  seems 
carefully  calculated.  Many  of  the  major 
media  appear  to  be  determined  to  make 
and  shape  the  news  instead  of  reporting 
the  news  as  it  is.  They  seem  to  care  not 
whose  reputations  they  trample,  or  how 
badly  they  distort  or  misrepresent  the 
truth. 


Tins  has  played  a  large  role,  I  believe, 
in  the  cynicism  of  the  American  people. 
Not  only  do  vast  numbers  of  Americans 
distrust  their  institutions  and  leaders, 
they  also  distruct  the  major  news  media 
of  America. 

In  these  difficult  times,  it  i.s  especially 
important  that  the  people  be  told  the  en- 
tire truth. 

That  is  why  today  I  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleacTies  what  I  consider  to 
be  a  specific  instance  of  obvious  mis- 
representation of  the  facts.  I  refer  to  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  February  25,  1974;  the  article 
is  entitled  "Vast  Aid  From  United  States 
Backs  Saigon  in  Contmuing  War." 

I  base  these  feelings  on  the  statements 
made  in  a  telegram  from  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  South  Vietnam,  the  Honorable 
Graham  A.  Martin,  to  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger. 

In  tlie  telegram.  Ambassador  Martin 
analyzes  the  New  York  Times  article 
paragraph  by  paragraph  and  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  article  "was  ob- 
viously not  written  to  inform  the  New 
York  Times  readers,  but  to  give  a  slanted 
impression  that  the  U.S.  Government 
and  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  are  grossly  violating  the  cease- 
fire agreement  and  preventing  any  kind 
of  peaceful  political  accommodation  with 
the  Communists." 

Ambassador  Martin  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  article  "contains  numerous  in- 
accuracies and  half-truths.  It  deliber- 
ately omits,  or  treats  skeptically,  the 
flagrant  Communist  violations  of  the 
Paris  accords,  all  of  which,  the  Ambas- 
sador points  out,  "have  been  repeatedly 
pointed  out  to  Shipler  and  the  New  York 
Times  Saigon  Bureau  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  Government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam  officials." 

Mr.  President,  Ambassador  Martin's 
telegram  points  out  numerous  facts,  a 
sequence  of  events,  which  may  have  bear- 
ing on  the  New  York  Times'  reporting  of 
the  so-called  facts.  I  refer  to  the  fol- 
lowing facts  set  out  by  the  Ambassador: 

As  a  preliminary  to  a  deUlled  discussion 
of  Shipler  New  York  Times  article  datelined 
Saigon,  February  16,  it  is  necessary  to  record 
that  Embassy  has  long  been  aware  of  decision 
taken  Istst  Fall  in  Hanoi  to  mount  all-out 
campaign  this  Winter  and  Spring  to  persuade 
the  Congress  to  drastically  reduce  the  map- 
nltude  of  both  economic  and  military  aid 
to  the  government  of  Vietnam. 

The  Stockholm  Conference  was  to  be  used 
as  the  main  coordinating  mechanism,  and 
the  Provisionsd  Revolutionary  Government 
delegation  In  Paris  was  to  be  the  principal 
channel,  using  remnants  of  the  American 
"Peace  Movement"  to  bring  infiuence  to  bear 
on  selective  susceptible,  but  influential,  ele- 
ments of  the  American  communications 
media,  and,  particularly,  on  susceptible  Con- 
gressional suffers.  The  timing  preferred  was 
to  begin  with  Insertion  of  as  much  materia! 
as  possible  In  the  Congressional  Record, 
hopefully  to  secure  the  condemnation  of 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
In  formal  reports  of  Congressional  subcom- 
mittees, which  could  be  followed  up  and 
given  wide  circulation  by  "investigative  re- 
porting" which  would  tend  to  confirm  and 
if  possible  to  expand  on  the  distortions  they 
had  been  able  to  have  Inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional subcommittee  formal  reports. 
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Mr.  President,  this  in  itself^  is  an 
amazing  analysis  of  how  propaganda  is 
effectively  disseminated  by  the  Hanoi 
Government.  On  reading  this  disturbing 
analysis  by  Ambassador  Martin,  I  real- 
ized even  further  that  our  decistons  re- 
garding the  situation  in  South  Vietnam 
well  could  be  based  on  inaccurate — even 
false — Information.  r 

In  light  of  Ambassador  Martin's  con- 
cern that  the  whole  truth  be  told  re- 
garding the  matters  contained  \in  the 
New  York  Times  article  on  U.S.iaid  to 
Vietnam,  and  more  importantly.  In  light 
of  the  fact  that  the  question  of  tKe  con- 
tinuation of  that  aid  is  a  matter  foon  to 
be  considered  by  the  Senate,  I  fe#l  that 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  Should 


have  the  benefit  of  Ambassador  Martin's 
analysis  of  the  New  York  Times  article. 
This  analysis  is  all  the  more  important, 
Mr.  President,  because  many  of  us  in  this 
body  have  not  gotten  all  of  the  facts 
we  need  to  make  a  decision  on  this  im- 
portant matter — which  well  may  deter- 
mine whether  freedom  will  survive  in 
South  Vietnam. 

I  noticed  in  the  Wasliington  Post  yes- 
terday morning  that  nine  of  my  col- 
leagues have  expressed  concern  about 
continued  U.S.  involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  indicated  that  they  oppose  new 
aid  to  Saigon.  I  urge  them  to  read  the 
Times  article  and  Ambassador  Martin's 
rebuttal  to  and  analysis  of  it.  To  fa- 
cilitate their  reading  of  these  two  docu- 


ments, I  have  arranged  a  chart,  a  side- 
by-side  layout  of  the  two  so  that  they 
may  be  read  and  compared  with  ease. 
Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  layout,  comparing 
the  New  York  Times  article  with  the 
comments  on  it  by  Ambassador  Martin, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  on  comparing  these  two 
documents.  I  believe  that  our  colleagues 
will  feel,  as  I  do,  that  they  have  not  been 
getting  the  accurate  information  they 
need  to  make  an  informed  and  reasoned 
decision  on  this  vital  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Analysis  of  New  York  Times  Articlb  on  U.8.  Aib  to  Vietnam  BT  U.S.  Ambass.'mior  Graham  A.  Martin 
( New  Toric  Times  article  | 
Vast  Aid  Prom  United  States  Backs  Saigon  in 
Continuing-  War 


(By  David  K.Shlpler) 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam.  February  16. — Ray  Harris  of  Ponca  City. 
Okla.,  has  come  back  to  Vietnam.  This  time  he  Is  not  behind  the 
machine  gun  of  an  Army  helicopter  but  behind  a  workbench  at 
the  Blen  Hoa  air  base,  sitting  next  to  South  Vietnamese  Air  Force 
men  and  repairing  Jet  fighter  engines. 

Mr.  Harris  is  a  civilian  now.  safer  and  better  paid.  But  his 
role  In  the  continuing  Vietnam  war  has  scarcely  diminished  his  Im- 
portance, for  as  a  27-year-old  Jet-engine  mechanic  he  remains  as 
vital  to  the  South  Vietnamese  military  as  he  was  in  1966  as  a 
19-year-old  gunner. 


He  is  among  2,800  American  civllia^  without  whose  skills  South 
Vietnam's  most  sophisticated  weapons  would  fall  into  disrepair. 
Employed  by  private  companies  under  contract  to  the  United  States 
Defense  Department,  these  men  constitute  one  facet  of  a  vast 
program  of  American  military  aid  thi^  continues  to  set  the  course 
of  the  war  more  than  a  year  after  tlip  signing  of  the  Paris  peace 
agreements  and  the  final  withdrawal  o^  American  troops. 

Whether  the  United  States  is  breal|lng  the  letter  of  the  agree- 
ments could  probably  be  argued  elthe|  way.  But  certainly  the  aid 
directly  supports  South  Vietnamese  Eolations  and  so  breaks  the 
spirit  of  the  accords.  1 


The  United  States,  far  from  phasing  Jiit  Its  mUitary  involvement 
in  South  Vietnam,  has  descended  frqpn  a  peak  of  warfare  to  a 
high  plateau  of  substantial  support.-^lspatchlng  not  only  huge 
quantities  of  weapons  and  ammunition  but  also  large  numbers 
of  American  citizens  who  have  becomi  integral  parts  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  supply,  transport  and  Inte^gence  systems. 

"These  Include  not  Just  the  Vletnaimbased  mechanics  and  tech- 
nicians but  also  the  Pentagon-based i generals  who  tour  airfields 
to  ascertain  the  needs  of  the  Soutta  Vietnamese  Air  Force,  the 
"liaison  men"  who  reportedly  give  niautary  advice  from  time  to 
time,  the  c'vUlan  Defense  Department i^mployes  who  make  two-to- 
three-week  visits  to  provide  highly  splclalized  technical  help,  and 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  offlcills  who  continue  to  advise 
South  Vietnam's  national  police  on  intflllgence  matters. 


Ambassador  Martin's  Rebuttal 
Paragraphs  1-3 — Ray  Harris  Is  a  General  Electric  employee  at 
Bleu  Hoa  Air  Base.  His  job  Is  classified  as  a  cleaner  (A  parts  and 
equipment.  Shipler's  figure  of  3,800  DAG  civilian  contractors  Is  es- 
sentially correct.  The  current  count  Is  2.762,  a  figure  provided  by 
DAG.  Shlpler  does  not  bother  to  record  at  this  point  that  the 
number  has  been  reduced  within  the  past  year  from  some  5,000. 
He  does,  however,  mention  a  reduction  In  paragraph  37  of  his 
article,  saying  Inacurately  that  2,200  have  left  since  July.  He  does 
not  record  fact  available  to  him  that  Harris  Is  part  of  a  group  of 
contract  employees  whose  function  Is  to  teach  the  South  Vletnamean 
how  to  service  properly  military  equipment  turned  over  to  the  GVN 
as-well  as  maintain  It  untu  the  training  process  Is  completed.  Nor 
does  Shlpler  record  the  fact  known  to  him  that  contract  personnel 
are  continuously  withdrawn  when  training  Is  finished.  The  "pro- 
gram of  military  aid  "does  not  "set  the  course  of  the  war,"  as  Shlp- 
ler put  It.  The  course  is  set  by  the  continuous  and  continuing  Com- 
munist buildup  and  efforts  of  the  RVNAF  to  protect  the  population, 
laud  and  resources  under  GVN  control  at  time  of  the  cease  fire 
from  actual  military  attacks  mounted  by  the  other  side,  which  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  article. 


Paragraph  4 — This  is  a  classic.  Shlpler  categorically  postulates 
"South  Vietnamese  violations"  without  presenting  a  shred  of 
evidence,  and  alleges  American  military  aid  "directly  supports" 
such  violations  which  thereby  "breaks  the-  spirit  of  the  accords.' 
He  does  reluctantly  concede  that  "whether  the  United  States  is 
breaking  the  letter  of  the  agreement  could  probably  be  argued 
either  way."  It  Is  quite  true  that  to  Hanoi  "the  spirit  of  the 
accords"  was  that  the  Americans  would  deliver  South  Vietnam 
bound  hand  and  foot  Into  their  hands.  Fortunately,  only  a  hand- 
ful of  Americans  would  agree  with  that  Interpretation  of  the 
"spirit  of  the  accords." 

Paragraphs  6  and  6 — no  Americans,  contractors  or  government 
employees,  are  "Integral  parts  "  of  the  RVNAF  military  system.  They 
provide  limited  and  temporary  technical  assistance  only  to  help 
the  Vietnamese  become  self-sufBcleut.  To  describe  "Pentagon-based 
generals  who  tour  airfields"  and  "Integral  parts  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  supply,  transport  and  Intelligence  systems"  obviously 
distorts  the  meaning  of  the  word  "Integral"  to  the  breaking 
point.  American  generals  visit  not  only  Vietnam  but  other  friendly 
nations  throughout  Southeast  Asia.  They  also  observe  the  use  be- 
ing made  of  military  aid.  (Eno-use  Inspection  by  us  personnel  la 
required  by  the  Security  Assistance  Act.)  The  term  "liaison  men" 
presumably  refers  to  DAG's  regional  liaison  officers.  It  is  simply 
untrue  that  they  give  "advice,"  as  Shlpler  reports,  again  without 
producing  the  slightest  scrap  of  evidence.  Even  if  permissible,  none 
of  the  RLGs  is  qualified.  They  are  dvUlans  who,  if  they  had 
previous  military  experience  were  enlisted  men  or  Junior  officers 
with  little  or  no  battle  management  training.  It  U  unlikely  that 
ARVN  officers  would  heed  their  advice  even  If  they  offered  It.  And  It 
is  simply  a  falsehood  that  the  CIA  gives  any  "advice"  to  the 
national  police. 
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The  total  budgeted  cost  of  mUltary  aid  to  South  Vietnam  is  $813- 
milUon  in  this  fiscal  year,  and  the  Pentagon  has  asked  Congress  for 
H.46-bllllon  next  year,  with  most  of  the  increase  probably  going 
iat  ammunition,  which  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  have  expended 
at  a  high  rate. 

true  cost  even  higher 

The  true  costs  of  the  military  support  probably  rise  consider- 
ably above  the  official  flgrures.  Some  of  the  aid,  for  example,  comes 
in  through  economic  programs  that  dump  millions  in  cash  Into  the 
Saigon  Government's  defense  budget.  And  other  costs — salaries  of 
Pentagon  technicians  who  make  special  visits,  for  example — are 
hidden  in  the  vast  budgets  of  the  United  Stat«s  Air  Force,  Army 
and  Navy  and  are  not  labeled  "Vietnam." 

These  valuable  military  goods  and  services  have  a  sharp  political 
Impact.  Tbey  ar©  indispensable  to  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment's policy  of  resistance  to  any  accommodation  with  the  Com- 
munists. MUltarUy,  the  extensive  aid  has  enabled  President  Nguyen 
Van  Thleu  to  take  the  offensive  at  times,  launching  Intensive 
attacks  with  artillery  and  Jet  fighters  against  Vietcong-held 
territory. 


Furthermore,  the  American-financed  military  shield  has  provided 
Mr.  Thleu  with  the  muscle  to  forestall  a  political  settlement.  He 
has  rejected  the  Paris  agreements'  provision  for  general  elections,  in 
which  the  Communists  would  be  given  access  to  the  press,  permis- 
sion to  run  candidates  and  freedom  to  rally  support  openly  and 
without  Interference  from  the  police. 

vietcong  maintain  pressure 

Mr.  Thleu  has  offered  elections,  but  without  the  freedoms.  The 
Vietcong,  refusing  to  participate  unless  the  fredoms  are  guaranteed, 
have  maintained  military  pressure  throughout  the  country,  mostly 
with  artillery  and  rocket  attacks  on  Government  outposts  and, 
from  time  to  time,  with  devastating  ground  assaults  against  Got- 
emment-held  positions. 


United  States  intelligence  officials  contend  that  continuing 
American  aerial  reconnaissance,  as  well  as  prisoner  Interrogation 
and  radio  monitoring,  shows  that  the  North  Vietnamese  have  sent 
thousands  of  troops  and  hundreds  of  tanks  and  artillery  pieces 
south  in  violation  of  the  Paris  agreements.  They  have  also  re- 
furbished a  dozen  captured  airfields  and  built  a  large  network  of 
roads  that  threatened  to  cut  Sovith  Vietnam  in  two. 


Yet  in  battle  the  Communists  appear  more  frugal  with  ammuni- 
tion than  the  Government  troops,  who  have  been  seen  recently 
by  Western  correspondents,  spraying  artillery  across  wide  areas 
imder  Vietcong  control  as  IX  there  was  no  end  to  the  supply  of 


Paragraphs  7  and  8 — Total  budget  cost  of  military  aid  to  the 
GVN  In  FY-74  Is  1069.2  million.  Of  the  prc^KJsed  390.8  mUUon  In- 
crease, It  Is  understood  that  about  one-third  is  attributable  to 
ammunition.  Ammunition  is  expended  at  a  rate  of  20  to  50  percent 
less  than  during  the  last  year  of  the  war,  due  to  US-Imposed  con- 
straints and  RVNAP  self-imposed  management  controls.  The  US 
does  not  "dump  millions  In  cash  Into  the  Saigon  Government's 
defense  budget."  The  US  puts  goods  into  the  economy  which  are 
sold  for  piasters  and  then  assigned  FMR  support  of  mutually 
agreed  programs. 


Paragraph  9 — this  paragraph  is  another  classic  example  of  dis- 
guising propaganda  under  the  protective  rubric  of  "investigative 
reporting."  Shipler  now  alleges  that  U.S.  military  aid  Is  indispens- 
able to  what  Is  categorically  described  as  "the  South  Vietnamese 
Government's  policy  of  resistance  to  any  accommodation  with  the 
communists."  The  Implication  Is  glaringly  obvious,  although  un- 
stated, that  the  GVN  should  do  so.  Beyond  doubt,  that  Is  Hanoi's 
position.  In  the  next  sentence,  Shipler  states  that  "militarily,  the 
extensive  uld  has  enabled  President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  to  take  the 
offensive  at  times,  launching  Intensive  attacks  with  artUlery  and 
jet  fighters  against  Viet  Cong  held  territory."  Shlpler  does  not  think 
It  important  to  inform  the  readers  of  his  paper  that  the  "at  times" 
In  the  above  sentence  were  retaliatory  strikes  such  as  the  ones  made 
after  the  communists  shelled  the  Bien  Hoa  Air  Base  and  later 
destroyed  the  NHA  be  petroleum  storage  tanks,  and  that  the  GVN 
has  a  publicly  announced  policy  of  taking  retaliatory  action  when- 
even  the  NVA/VC  forces  so  attack  GVN  installations.  Since  there 
Is  no  mention  of  the  thousands  of  NVA/VC  violations  of  the  cease 
fire,  the  only  logical  assumption  is  that  Shlpler  considers  it  a 
violation  of  the  Paris  Agreement  only  when  the  GVN  responds  to 
these  attacks. 

Paragraphs  10  and  11 — In  these  paragraphs,  the  bias  of  the  article 
becomes  grossly  obvious.  Shlpler  contends  that  American  aid  per- 
mits President  Thleu  "to  forestall  a  political  settlement."  stating 
that  he  has  "rejected  the  Paris  Agreement's  provision  for  general 
elections.  In  which  the  Communists  would  be  given  access  to  the 
press,  permission  to  run  candidates  and  freedom  to  rally  support 
openly  and  without  Interference  from  the  police.  Mr.  Thleu  hais 
offered  the  elections,  but  without  the  freedoms."  This  statement 
Is  a  complete  reversal  of  the  facts.  The  Paris  Agreement  caUed  for 
a  cease  fire.  Then  was  to  come  the  delineation  of  the  areas  of  con- 
trol, the  formation  of  the  National  Council  or  Reconciliation  and 
Concord  which  would  prepare  for  elections  under  internationally 
supervised  control.  The  last  thing  the  NVA/VC  forces  would  ever 
accept  Is  the  holding  of  elections,  for  under  true.  Impartial  Inter- 
national controls  they  could  not  possibly  receive  more  than  ten 
percent  of  the  vote.  So  they  have  never  observed  the  cease  fire. 
They  have  never  permitted  the  beginning  of  even  discussion  of 
the  delineation  of  the  "areas  of  control",  both  of  which  are  necessary 
preliminaries  to  formation  of  the  National  Council  of  ReconcUiation 
and  Concord,  which  was  to  prepare  for  the  elections.  Their  tactic 
has  t>een  to  Insist  on  the  items  enumerated  by  Shipler — particularly 
access  to  the  press.  President  Thleu  has  never  "rejected  the  Paris 
Agreement's  provision  for  general  elections".  He  has,  on  the  contrary, 
repeatedly  proposed  definite  dates  for  elections.  If  the  NVA/VC 
forces  will  accept  definitively  a  specific  date  and  International  su- 
pervision, electronics  could  be  agreed  upon  Immediately  with  all  the 
freedoms  covered  In  the  Paris  Agreement.  Although  these  are  the 
facts.  Shlpler  Implies  that  It  Is  the  reverse  of  these  facts  which 
excuse  the  NVA/VC  attacks  throughout  the  country  "mostly  with 
artUlery  and  rocket  attacks."  Shipler  does  not  think  the  readers 
of  the  New  York  Times  would  be  Interested  In  the  fact  that  these 
NVA/VC  artUlery  and  rocket  attacks  often  have  the  populace — 
children  and  unarmed  civilians — as  their  main  targets. 

Paragraph  12 — Shlpler  Implies  skepticism  when  he  reports  that 
"U.S.  Intelligence  officials  contend  that  .  .  .  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  sent  thousands  of  tanks  and  artillery  pieces  south  In  violation 
of  Paris  agreements."  Best  intelligence  estimates  Indicate  that 
since  the  ceasefire.  North  Vietnam  has  sent  Into  South  Vietnam  at 
least  450  tanks  and  about  265  122  mm  guns,  according  to  DAG 
figures.  (The  GVN  often  charges  that  North  Vietnam  has  sent 
600  tanks  and  armored  vehicles  south  since  the  cease  fire.)  Ship- 
ler's use  of  the  word  "thousands"  gives  the  Intended  Impression 
that  the  U.S.  has  exaggerated  the  Infiltration  of  NVA  weaponry. 
Shlpler  follows  use  of  the  word  "contends"  with  a  further  attack 
on  credltlllty  of  the  extent  of  military  buildup  by  powerful  NVA/ 
VC  forces  by  pointing  out  that  "communists  ^f>ear  more  frugal  tn 
battle  with  ammunition. . . ." 

Paragraph  13 — Military  experts  believe  that  any  restraint  on  NVA 
ammunition  expenditure  Is  a  matter  of  tactics  rather  than  real  or 
expected  shortages.  The  fact  remains  that  the  NVA  has  enough 
ammo  In  the  south  to  support  a  country-wide  offensive  at  the 
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that  China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  nnwUllng  to  support  an  all-out 
offensive  now,  have  placed  limits  oh  the  rate  of  resupply  to  Hanoi. 
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Amid  the  political  stalemate  then,  the  Inconclusive  war  con- 
tinues. 

KEBPINT.    Jtrs    IN    THE    AIR 

Ray  Harris  Is  at  bis  workbench  In  the  huge  engine  shop  at 
the  Blen  Hoa  air  base  Just  north  of  Saigon.  He  works  for  General 
Electric,  which  manufactures  the  Jet  engine  that  drives  the 
Northrup  P-6  fighter,  the  mainstay  of  Saigon's  air  force. 

He  hunches  over  a  circular  fuser  assembly,  the  last  part  of  the 
engine  before  the  afterburner.  The  assembly  is  Invisibly  cracked, 
and  Mr.  Harris  Is  using  a  machine  about  the  size  of  a  dentut's  drUl 
to  grind  down  the  metal  so  the  crack  can  be  welded. 

There  are  Americans  everywhere  In  the  shop,  which  Is  devoted  to 
repairing  and  overhaiUlng  fighter  and  helicopter  engines.  There  Is 
virtually  no  workroom  or  machine  or  assembly  line  where  Ameri- 
cans are  anything  less  than  essential  parts  of  the  process.  Although 
a  few  are  training  Vietnamese  to  take  over  the  work  eventually, 
most  are  simply  doing  the  work,  e.speclally  the  highly  technical  Jobs 
themselves. 

The  line  where  rebuilt  Jet  engines  are  finally  assembled,  for 
example,  looks  more  like  a  factory  somewhere  In  the  United  States 
than  a  sh<^  belonging  to  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force.  Eight  or  10 
Americans  work  in  several  engines,  aftd  net  a  Vietnamese  Is  In  sight. 
There  are  25  Vietnamese  assigned  ^ere.  a  technician  says  with  a 
shrug,  but  he  adds,  "I  never  see  them^' 

otrrpuT  IS  KEiPT  high 

Ken  Martin  of  O.E.  Is  crouching  with  another  American  be.slde 
a  Jet  engine  that  he  has  Just  assembled  himself  In  four  12-hour 
days.  Without  the  American  technicians,  be  says  the  shop  could 
produce  no  more  than  40  per  cent  of  what  It  does.  Another  Ameri- 
can asked  what  would  happen  If  he  and  his  colleagues  pulled  out, 
replied.  ''This  would  turn  into  a  big  Honda  repair  shop." 

As  self-serving  and  exaggerated  as  these  assessments  seem,  they 
underscore  the  long-term  military  role  that  American  civilians 
win  have  to  play  if  the  South  Vietnamese  are  to  have  continued 
use  of  their  complex  weapons. 

Without  long  training,  mechanics  In  any  modern  air  force  prob- 
ably could  not  match  the  skUls  of  the  American  technicians,  most 
of  whom  are  not  young  Vietnam  war  veterans  like  Mr.  Harris  but 
seasoned  experU  who  have  been  building  and  rebuilding  engines  for 
years  on  bases  here  and  In  the  United  States. 

"Most  of  our  people— this  Is  the  only  work  they've  ever  done  " 
said  Glenn  Miller,  the  47-year-old  G.E.  supervisor  at  the  shop.  Mr 
Miller  has  22  years'  experience  with  the  company,  all  on  Jet  engines 

His  men  are  so  vital  that  they— and  those  working  on  helicopters 
for  Lycoming  Aircraft— were  all  placed  on  12-hour  shifts  last  month 
during  the  week  before  Tet.  the  Lunar  New  Year  holiday.  Their 
objective  was  to  get  as  many  aircraft  flying  as  possible.  Mr.  Miller 
explained,  to  be  ready  for  any  Communist  offensive. 

$  1.060    IN    A    LONG    WEEK 

Mr.  MUler  figures  that  with  overtime  and  other  bonuses  some  of 
the  men  made  $1,000  apiece  that  week. 

High  pay  Is  cited  by  many  of  the  clvUlaus  as  the  main  reason  for 
their  choice  of  Vietnam  as  a  place  of  work.  After  a  year  on  the 
Job  O.E.  employes  get  double  their  base  salaries,  bringing  the  aver- 
age pay  to  $20,000  or  more,  plus  $16  a  day  for  food  and  lodging— an 
annual  total  in  excess  of  $25,000. 

Since  living  costs  are  low  by  American  standards,  and  since  the 
employes  do  not  have  to  pay  any  Feflerai  Income  tax  on  $20,000  a 
year  if  they  are  off  American  sou  for  ^t  least  18  months,  many  say 
they  save  a  good  deal  of  money.  Some  add  that  the  money  baa  be- 
come a  silent  source  of  resentment^  among  the  Vietnamese  Air 
Force  men,  who  earn  only  $10  to  $35  a  month. 

This,  plus  profound  war-weariness,  has  made  many  Vietnamese 
men  difflciUt  to  teach,  the  contratcors  sav.  "They  are  only  kids  all 
of  them— they  don't  want  to  be  in  th^  military  to  begin  with,"  said 
Elmer  Adams,  a  former  United  Stat^  Air  Force  man  who  works 
for  Lycoming  supervising  helicopter  rein>irs. 

"It's  a  lack  of  desU-e,"  said  a  technlcAn  for  Cessna  Aircraft  work- 
ing  at  the  Da  Nang  air  base.  "Theyva?been  under  so  much  pres- 
sure for  so  long  they  Just  want  peace,  if  eyre  peace-minded." 
omcisic  or  amiIucans 

It  was  said  sympathetically,  and  th<  Cessna  man  went  on:  "All 
they  know  Is  that  Americans  came  oveFhere  and  tore  up  their  coun- 
try, uprooted  their  vUiages  and  now  th^^'re  locking  for  food." 
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1972  level  for  at  least  one  year.  Another  factor  which  Shinier 
conveniently  Ignores  is  that  ARVN  positions  are  fixed  to  defend 
bMes  and  populated  areas.  Their  location  is  known  to  the  enemy 
Therefore,  few  rounds  are  needed  for  effective  fire.  The  enemy 
still  hits  and  runs.  His  permanent  bases  are  outside  ARVN  artillery 
range  and  ARVN  gunners  must  search  for  targets,  register  and  then 
fire  for  effect,  all  of  which  requires  more  ammunition. 

Paragraphs  14-16— The  F-6A  Is  not  the  "mainstay  of  the  VNAF 
South  Vietnam's  work  horses  are  the  A-1  and  A-37.  General  Electric" 
which  is  mentioned  In  these  paragraphs,  provides  technicians  who 
assist  the  VNAP  with  repair  and  maintenance  of  GE-buUt  Jet 
engines.  This  Is  normal  practice:  GE  provides  the  same  service 
to  the  USAF.  Some  Jet  components  are  of  such  complexity  that 
only  the  manufacturer  has  the  expertise  to  repair  them  the  G-E 
contract  Is  not  typical  of  DAO  contracts.  It  Is  true  that  Is  mainly 
an  American  work-situation  with  less  emphasis  on  Vietnamese 
training.  Nonetheless,  considerable  training  programs  are  conducted 
by  o-E  at  Blen  Hoa.  The  shop  which  Shlpler  visited  has  a  normal 
complement  of  302  Vietnamese  and  about  60  Americana 
fK^^/r?^/"''*'^  17-19— The  implication  In  these  paragraphs  is  that 
the  Vietnamese  are  not  serious  about  learnUig  or  are  Incapable  of 
learning.  Neither  Implication  Is  true,  according  to  the  American 
manager,  approximately  200  Vietnamese  were  normally  assigned 
for  duty  on  the  day  Shlpler  visited  the  shop.  It  should  be  noted  that 
Shlpler  arrived  there  the  afternoon  before  Tet,  January  21,  the  most 
important  Vietnamese  holiday,  which  was  also  a  Vietnamese  Army 
payday.  It  Is  likely  that  many  Vietnamese  had  taken  time  off,  but 
according  to  the  shop  manager.  It  Is  preposterous  to  state  that  not  a 
Vietnamese  was  In  sight. 


Par«grapi»s  20-3O-«hlpier  quotes  American  contract  employee  as 
saying  the  maintenance  shop  where  he  works  "would  turn  Into  a 
big  Honda  repair  shop"  without  the  Americans.  Even  Shlpler  recog- 
nizes such  a  statement  to  be  self-serving  and  exaggerated,  which 
It  was,  but  implies  that  an  Amelrcan  presence  wlU  have  to  con- 
tinue indefinitely  "if  the  South  Vietnamese  are  to  have  continued 
use  of  their  complex  weapons. "  Expert  opinion  holds  a  precisely  op- 
posite View-that  within  a  very  short  time  frame— American  in- 
structors can  and  wiU  be  wholly  withdrawn.  It  Is  Hanoi's  purpose  to 
have  them  withdrawn  immediately,  before  the  American  logUtlcal 
tramlng  program  can  bring  the  South  Vietnamese  to  the  same 
standards  of  proficiency  as  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  training  teams 
which  sUrted  years  ago,  gave  to  their  proteges  In  the  north  with 
infinitely  more  complex  systems,  such  as  SAM  missiles.  It  Is  of  counse 
true,  as  the  "Cessna  Aircraft "  technician  Is  quoted  as  saying  In 
Danang  that  the  South  Vietnamese  are  "peace  minded  "  but  not  the 
peace  of  the  grave  or  total  dictatorship  which  they  know  la  aU  the 
other  side  has  to  offer. 
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Gilbert  Walker,  another  technician,  who  asked  that  his  com- 
pany not  be  Identified,  observed:  "The  people  I  talk  to  in  town  care 
very  little  about  the  form  of  government  they  have.  I  guess  I 
dont  feel  much  difference.  I  dont  feel  too  much  admiration  for 
the  present  Government." 

In  that  case,  he  was  asked,  why  Is  he  helping  the  South  Viet- 
namese carry  on  the  war?  "I  work  for  my  company  and  I  try  to 
keep  the  aircraft  flying,"  he  replied.  "I'm  working  on  helicopters, 
that's  all  I  know.  Sometimes  I  sit  back  and  think.  What's  it  all  for, 
what's  the  good  of  it  all?  It  seems  like  an  exercise  in  futility,  what 
I'm  doing." 


Putlle  or  not,  the  Americans'  work  has  carried  some  of  them  to 
positions  of  considerable  authority  in  the  South  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary supply  system.  The  South  Vietnamese  still  call  many  of  them 
"CO  van,"  which  means  "advisers,"  and  the  American  office  at  the 
Da  Nang  base  has  a  big  sign  over  the  door  that  reads,  "Co  Van." 

The  Americans  often  come  to  Identify  closely  with  their  Jobs, 
perhaps  taking  more  responsibility  than  their  contracts  call  for.  In 
a  revealing  slip  of  the  tongue,  Mr.  Adams  of  Lycoming  looked 
around  the  Blen  Hoa  engine  shop  and  remarked,  "We're  in  the 
process — they're  In  the  process,  rather — of  reorganizing  the  shop." 


The  fact  is  that  supply  and  transportation  have  remained  an 
American  operation.  "We  Vletnamlzed  the  fighting,  but  we  never 
Tletnamlzed  logistics,"  said  a  Defense  Department  official  based 
In  Saigon. 

That  Is  reportedly  the  principal  reason  the  United  States  De- 
fense Attache's  Office — originally  scheduled  to  be  dismantled  early 
this  year — stUl  contains  about  1,150  people,  of  whom  60  are  mili- 
tary men,  according  to  official  figures. 

In  addition,  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  Americans  working 
for  private  defense  contractors  has  halted,  allowing  the  figure  to 
level  off  at  approximately  2,800,  down  2,200  since  July,  according 
to  a  spokesman  for  the  Defense  Attache's  office. 


The  logistics  effort — provision  of  maintenance,  ammunition, 
weapons,  trucks,  fuel,  electronics  parts  and  the  like — Is  now  the 
basis  for  the  Americans'  most  pervasive  and  Intimate  contacts 
with  the  South  Vietnamese  military.  Depending  on  how  such  terms 
as  "military"  and  "advisers"  are  defined,  there  is  evidence  that  the 
contacts  occasionally  cross  into  areas  of  relationship  prohibited  by 
the  Paris  agreements. 


Paragraphs  31-32 — Shlpler  quotes  the  personal  opinions  of  con- 
tractor personnel  on  Vietnamese  attitudes.  This  is  not  difficult 
for  a  reporter  to  do  when  searching  for  quotes  to  help  him  slant 
an  article.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  find  an  uninformed  American. 
■>.vho  will  observe  that  the  Vietnamese  don't  care  what  kind  of  gov- 
ernment they  have.  Current  history  doe^  not  support  thi.';  attiitidc. 
The  fact  remains  that  the  va=t  majority  of  South  Vietnamese  prefer 
the  protection  of  the  QX^  to  eronom'c  and  political  conditions 
under  the  PRG.  The  PRG  has  been  smgularly  unsuccessful  In  luring 
Vietnamese  Into  VC  area's,  v.-here  only  three  to  five  percent  of  South 
Vietnam's  current  population  now  lives.  According  to  the  Kennedv 
committee,  10-million  have  voted  with  their  feet,  preferring  to 
accept  refvigee  status  rather  than  live  under  NVA,  VC  control 
Shlpler  seems  oblivious  to  the  cojifirmation  of  the  nonmilitary 
logistic  training  mission  in  which  the  American  civilians  are  en- 
gaged when  he  quotes  a  technician  as  saying  "I  work  for  May 
Company  and  I  try  to  keep  the  aircraft  flying.  I'm  working  on 
helicopters,  that's  all  I  know."  Whereupon  Shipler  draws  him  out 
on  the  higher  meaning  of  it  all  and  gets  the  obviotis  response. 


Paragraphs  33-35 — Shipler  siates  that  the  Americans'  work  hr.s 
carried  some  to  positions  of  considerable  authority  in  the  South 
Vietnamese  supply  system.  Use  of  the  term  "In"  is  questionable: 
contractor  personnel  are  instructed  to  work  "with"  and  not  "m" 
RVNAF  units.  No  American  has  any  authority  in  the  RVNAF  sys- 
tem. It  is  true,  but  of  no  significance,  that  the  RVNAF  continue  to 
use  the  term  "co  van''  which  is  translated  as  "advisor".  But  this 
does  not  mean  that  Americans  to  whom  Vietnamese  apply  the 
title  are  doing  the.  same  Jobs  as  earlier  Americans  who  were  called 
"CO  van".  After  nearly  20  years  of  working  alongside  U.S.  military 
personnel,  the  Vietnamese  are  accustomed  to  using  the  term  "cc 
van"  for  Americans  with  whom  they  work  closely.  "The  Vietname-c- 
are  making  the  decisions,  however,  and  not  the  Americans.  Shlpler 
quotes  Adams,  a  contractor  employee,  as  saying  "we"  when  referring 
to  reorganizing  the  shop  at  Bien  Hoa.  Shipler  calls  this  a  "revealing 
slip  of  the  tongue."  It  Is  natural  to  become  so  Identified  with  your 
Job  that  you  say  "we"  even  when  referring  to  management  decisions 
outside  your  authority.  Any  US  mission  employee  might  well  say 
"we"  when  speaking  of  a  decision  made  by  the  Department  or  the 
Pentagon.  Shipler  quotes  an  unnamed  Defense  Department  official 
as  saying  "we  Vletnamlzed  the  fighting.  But  we  never  Vietnamized 
logistics."  That  Is  a  correct  statement  although  the  inferences  sub- 
sequently drawn  by  Shlpler  are  totally  unfounded.  He  states  in 
paragraph  38  of  his  article  that  "there  is  evidence  that  the  contacts 
occasionally  cross  Into  areas  of  relationship  prohibited  by  the  Paris 
Agreement." — Contacts  between  American  and  Vietnamese.  Ship- 
ler says  there  is  evidence  but  presents  none  of  It.  He  quotes  two 
provisions  of  the  Parts  Agreement,  both  of  which  have  been  and 
are  being  fully  observed. 

Paragraphs  36-38 — Shipler's  statement  that  the  DAO  was  orig- 
inally scheduled  to  be  dismantled  early  this  year  Is  an  exaggeration 
or  possibly  a  misunderstanding  on  his  part.  When  the  DAO  was 
established.  The  U.S.  mission  hoped  that  the  ceasefire  would  bring 
total  cessation  of  hostilities  In  South  Vietnam.  Had  that  happened. 
It  was  generally  felt  the  DAO  could  complete  most  of  Its  mission 
within  approximately  a  year  and  have  its  residual  functions 
absorbed  by  embassy  or  performed  outside  the  country.  At  no  time 
was  this  a  positive  commitment,  although  some  embassy  officers 
may  have  mentioned  the  possibility  to  newsmen  in  the  early  days 
of  the  cease  r  re.  As  of  January  1,  1974,  there  were  1,016  DOD 
civilians  in  DAO,  a  fact  made  available  to  Shipler  by  the  Embassy. 
There  are  now  907  actually  In  South  Vietnam,  slightly  fewer  than 
the  fiuthorized  number  of  slots.  The  number  of  DAO  contractor 
employees  on  January  31,  1974,  was  2,762.  On  July  1,  1973,  the 
number  was  3.502,  which  represents  a  drop  of  740  instead  of  the 
2,200  reported  by  Shipler.  He  has  apparently  confused  the  July 
figure  with  the  original  total  of  DAO  contractor  personnel  In  March 
1973,  which  was  5,237.  The  U.S.  has  no  military  advisors  in  South 
Vietnam:  no  advice  is  given  the  Vietnamese  in  contravention  of  the 
Paris  agreements,  contrary  to  Shipler's  undocumented  personal 
opinion. 

(These  paragraphs  not  covered.) 
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AMAI.T8IS  or  Netw  T^k  Times  Amncut  on  VB.  Am  to  Vietnam  bt  tJ.S.  Ambassador  Graham  A.  MARTm-Contlnued 
"The  United  States  wUl  no^contlnue  Its  military  Involvement 
or  Intervene  In  the  Internal  afalrs  of  South  Vietnam,"  Article  4 
of  the  cease-fire  agreement  declares. 

"TOTAL   ^rrHDRAWAL" 

Article  5  sajrs:  "Within  60  dj^s  of  the  signing  of  this  agreement, 
there  will  be  a  total  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of  troops, 
military  advisers  and  military  personnel,  Including  technical  mili- 
tary personnel  and  mUltary  p^sonnel  associated  with  the  pacifi- 
cation program,  armaments,  nmnltlons  and  war  material  of  the 
United  States  and  those  of  the  Jther  foreign  countries  mentioned 
In  Article  3(a).  Advisers  from  %ie  above-mentioned  countries  to 
all  para-mllltary  organizations  jnd  the  police  force  will  also  be 
withdrawn  within  the  same  perl^l  of  time." 


According  to  both  American  «id  South  Vietnamese  officials,  the 
American  civilians — both  emploftes  of  private  companies  and  those 
of  the  Defense  Department — wa>  help  with  supply  activities  not 
only  see  that  the  South  VletnaSiese  get  the  equipment  and  am- 
munition they  ask  for  but  also  Javise  them  on  what  to  ask  for. 


Some  of  these  activities  came  fc  light  as  a  result  of  the  capture 
by  the  Chinese  last  month  of  a  a>rmer  United  States  Army  Special 
Forces  captain,  Gerald  E.  Kosh,  vAo  was  aboard  a  South  Vietnamese 
naval  vessel  during  a  two-day  fattle  with  Chinese  forces  In  the 
Paracel  Islands,  In  the  South  Chittk  Sea. 

Mr.  Kosh,  who  was  taken  prlfsner  and  later  released,  was  de- 
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such  matters  as  the  condition  of  e 
nitlon  expenditure,  or  whether  th 
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What  Is  fairly  certain  Is  that  th<  r  reports  end  up  In  the  hands 
of  the  South  Vietnamese,  perhaps  j  roviding  Indirect  advice  of  one 
sort  or  another. 

A  South  Vietnamese  officer  In  a  xjsltlon  to  know  said  recently 
that  normal  procedure  called  for  a  i  American  and  a  South  Viet- 
namese to  make  an  Inspection  or  a  idlting  tour  of  a  military  unit 
together.  Then  they  write  up  thell  reports,  sometimes  separately, 
sometimes  together.  The  reports,  he  aid,  are  forwarded  up  the  chain 
of  command  In  the  United  States  tefense  Attache's  Office,  which 
then  relays  copies  of  them  to  Lieut  Gen.  Dong  Van  Khuyen.  head 
of  the  Logistic  Command  for  the  Si  uth  Vietnamese  Joint  General 
Staff. 

More  direct,  overt  advice  Is  sometllies  given  by  zealous  Americans 
who  are  still  stationed  In  every  brovlnce.  An  embassy  official 
reported  recently  that  an  American  based  In  one  province  boasted 
to  him  about  a  successful  mlUtai  r  operation:  "I  told  them  to 
clear  the  Communists  out  of  there."^ 

Actually,  South  Vletnameses  milt  ary  men  do  not  seem  anxious 
for  such  e-uldance,  noting  with  son  e  pain  that  their  country  has 
suffered  for  years  under  American  idvlce.  What  they  want  from 
the  United  States  is  military  aid 
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Paragraph  41— This  paragraph  Is  wholly  misleading.  Regardless 
of  what  unidentified  American  and  Vietnamese  officials  and  Ug 
civUians  may  have  told  Shlpler,  the  DAO  does  not  perfxmctorUy 
"see  that  the  South  Vietnamese  get  the  equipment  and  ammunition 
they  ask  for."  It  is  seU-evldent  that  the  U.S.  has  not  given  the  GVN 
carte  blanche,  but  If  the  point  needs  explanation,  specifics  can  be 
cited.  For  example,  more  than  200  aircraft  to  which  South  Viet- 
nam is  entitled  under  one-for-one  replacement  program  have  not 
been  provided  by  the  U.S.  Since  much  of  the  defense  materials  pro- 
vided the  RVNAP  comes  from  U.S.  sources,  both  as  required  by  law 
and  m  the  absence  of  a  South  Vietnamese  industrial  base,  the  DAO 
assists  the  Vietnamese  to  relate  their  needs  to  U.S.  supply  sources 
This  Is  a  far  cry  from  advising  them  on  what  to  ask  for,  as  Shlpler 
glibly  suggests. 

Paragraph  42-47— The  case  of  Gerald  Kosh,  the  Regional  Liai- 
son Officer  who  was  captured  In  the  Paracels  and  later  released  by 
the  Chinese,  has  been  written  about  by  several  Journalists.  His 
duties  were  described  by  the  DOD  press  spokesman  at  the  time 
of  his  capture  and  explained  to  Shlpler  by  the  Embassy  press  offi- 
cer, who  also  told  him  there  were  12  regional  liaison  officers  In  the 
country.  Shlpler  was  told  that  an  RLO  does  not  act  as  an  advisor, 
engage  in  covert  or  clandestine  operations  or  participate  in  com- 
bat. Shlpler  was  skeptical  and  Insisted  that  there  must  be  more 
behind  the  work  of  the  RLOs  than  the  USO  was  wUilng  to  diclose. 
He  was  assured  there  was  not.  that  an  RLO  was  basically  employed 
to  conduct  overt  liaison  with  the  RVNAP  and  report  on  RVNAF 
efficiency  and  use  of  military  equipment  and  supplies.  The  RLO 
only  collects  and  transmits  Information  he  Is  given  by  the  RVNAP, 
so  It  Is  pointless  to  suggest  that  his  "reports  end  up  In  the  hands 
of  the  South  Vietnamese,  perhaps  providing  indirect  advice  of  one 
sort  or  another."  It  should  be  noted  that  in  some  cases,  U.S.  law 
requires  that  audits  and  end-use  Inspections  be  conducted  by  Joint 
U.S./Vletnamese  teams.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  an  American  and 
South  Vietnamese  to  make  an  inspection  or  auditing  tour  of  a 
military  unit  together,  it  U  often  required  procedure. 


Paragraphs  48-49 — Shlpler  is  wrong  when  he  reporte  that  Ameri- 
cans are  still  stationed  In  every  province.  There  are  for  consulates 
general  in  Vietnam  In  addition  to  the  embassy  in  Saigon.  While 
there  are  some  vice  consul  and  development  officers  In  the  prov- 
inces, many  of  them  cover  two  or  more  provinces.  Only  a  few  DAO 
civilians  and  no  military  personel  are  stationed  outside  the  greater 
Saigon  area,  aside  from  a  few  U.S.  Marine  guards  at  the  con- 
sulates general. 


Paragraphs  50  51 — It  Is  true  that  six  Air  Force  generals  visited 
South  Vietnam  last  fall;  another  group  came  recently,  they  came 
at  the  request  of  the  American  Ambassador  who  wL<:hed  to  be  as- 
sured that  our  military  material  aid  was  adequate,  but  frugal: 
that  it  was  appropriate  to  the  scale  of  attacks  being  mounted  by 
the  NVA/VC  forces  at  the  direction  of  Hanoi;  that,  as  required  by 
law,  we  should  be  able  to  report  acciu-ately  and  precisely  to  the 
Congress,  the  generals  were  very  helpful  and  the  Ambassador  hopes 
they  can  return  at  approximately  the  same  Interval  in  the  future. 
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Analysis  or  New  York  Times  Article  on  UJ3.  Am  to  V 
Although  the  Paris  agreements  explicitly  rule  out  advisers  to 
the  police  force,  the  South  Vietnamese  National  Police  continue  to 
lecelve  regutar  advice  from  Americans. 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  this  correspondent,  two  high- 
ranking  officers  said  they  and  their  staffs  met  frequently  with  the 
Saigon  station  chief  of  the  CJ-A.  and  his  staff.  Sometimes,  they 
said  the  CJ.A.  chief  asks  the  police  to  gather  InteUlgence  for  him, 
and  of  ten  they  meet  to  help  each  other  analyze  the  data  collected. 
A  police  official  confirmed  that  In  some  provinces  "American 
liaison  men"  who  work  with  the  police  remain  on  the  job.  "There 
are  still  some,  but  not  so  many,"  he  said. 

EPISODE    IN    POLICE    STATION 

Local  policemen  stUl  refer  to  "American  police  advisers."  accord- 
ing to  James  M.  Markham,  Saigon  bureau  chief  of  The  New  York 
TUnes,  who  was  detained  by  the  police  late  in  January  after  a  visit 
to  a  Vletcong-held  area. 

Mr.  Markham  said  that  In  both  Qui  Nhon,  where  he  was  held 
overnight,  and  Phan  Thlet,  where  he  was  detained  briefly  whUe 
being  transferred  to  Saigon,  policemen,  talking  among  themselves, 
referred  to  the  "police  adviser."  In  Phan  Thlet,  he  reported,  a  police- 
man was  overheard  saying,  "Let's  get  the  American  police  adviser 

over  here." 

In  the  last  six  weeks  The  New  York  Times  has  made  repeated 
aUempts  to  Interview  officials  In  the  United  States  Agency  for 
International  Development  who  are  responsible  for  American  aid 
to  the  police.  Although  the  officials  appeared  ready  to  discuss  the 
subject,  they  were  ordered  by  the  United  States  Ambassador,  Gra- 
ham A.  Martin,  to  say  nothing. 

In  the  absence  of  official  United  States  figures,  the  best  Informa- 
tion on  police  aid  comes  from  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  who 
calculated  that  as  of  last  June  30  the  Agency  for  Interuatlonal 
Development  and  the  Defense  Department  has  spent  $131 .7-mllllon 
over  the  years  for  police  and  prisons  In  South  Vietnam.  Despite 
a  Congressional  ban  on  such  assistance  enacted  last  December, 
such  support  has  continued,  according  to  American  officials,  but 
they  say  that  no  decision  has  yet  been  made  on  how  to  phase  out 
the  programs. 


lETNAM  BT  U.S.  AMBASSADOR  GRAHAM  A.  Martin — Continued 

Paragraphs  52-56 — We  will  not  simply  say  Shlpler's  statement 
that  "Although  the  Paris  Agreements  explicitly  rule  out  advisers 
to  the  police  force  the  South  Vietnamese  National  Police  continue 
to  receive  regular  advice  from  Americans"  Is  Inaccurate,  It  is  utterly 
false  and  known  to  be  so  by  the  writer.  Certainly.  It  Is  true  that 
CIA  officers  connected  with  the  Embassy  meet  routinely  with  police 
officials.  It  Is  hoped  that  this  practice  Is  foUowed  at  every  Embassy 
in  the  world  In  a  continuing  effMl.  to  keep  senior  officials  of  the 
U.S.  as  well  informed  and  as  currently  informed  as  possible.  That 
Americans  In  the  provinces  maintaining  contact  with  local  police 
officials  may,  out  of  habit,  still  be  called  "advisers"  does  not  In  any 
way  change  the  fact  that  there  are  no  American  advisers,  formal  or 
informal,  or  under  any  device  or  cover. 


Section  112  of  the  new  foreign  aid  bill  reads:  "None  of  the 
funds  appropriated  or  made  available  pursuant  to  this  act  and 
no  local  currencies  generated  as  a  result  of  assistance  furnished 
under  this  act  may  be  used  for  the  support  of  police  or  prison  con- 
struction and  administration  within  South  Vietnam,  for  training. 
Including  computer  training,  of  South  Vietnamese  with  respect 
to  police,  criminal  or  prison  matters,  or  for  computers,  or  com- 
puter parts  for  use  for  South  Vietnam  with  respect  to  police, 
criminal  or  prison  matters." 

TRAINING    IN     WASHINGTON 

South  Vietnamese  policemen  are  reportedly  still  being  trained 
at  the  International  Pcdlce  Academy  In  Washington,  and  tech- 
nical contracts  with  private  companies  that  provide  computer 
services  and  communication  equipment  have  not  been  terminated. 

Senator  Kennedy  reported  that  the  Nixon  Administration  had 
requested  $869,000  for  the  current  fiscal  year  for  police  computer 
traliUng,  $256,000  for  direct  training  of  policemen,  $1.5-mUllon  for 
police  communications  and  $8.8-mUllon  for  police  equipment,  pre- 
sumably weapons  and  ammunition,  from  the  Defense  Department. 

Although  these  figures  are  not  normally  Included  In  the  totals 
for  mUltary  aid.  the  police  here  have  military  functions,  and  en- 
gage In  Infiltration,  arrest,  Interrogation  and  torture  of  Com- 
munists and  political  dissidents. 

This  activity  violates  the  cease-fire  agreement,  which  states  In 
Article  11:  "Immediately  after  the  cease-fire,  the  two  South  Viet- 
namese parties  will  .  .  .  prohibit  all  acts  of  reprisal  and  discrim- 
ination against  individuals  or  organizations  that  have  collaborated 
with  one  side  or  the  other,  insure  .  .  .  freedom  of  organization, 
freedom  of  {mlltlcal  activities,  freedom  of  belief." 


INTERVIEWS    ARE    RETTISED 


Not  only  has  Ambassador  Martin  ordered  American  officials  to 
remain  silent  on  the  subjects  of  military  and  police  aid;  both  he 
and  the  Defense  Attache,  Ma].  Gen.  John  E.  Murray,  refused  re- 
quests by  The  New  York  Times  for  Interviews.  Furthermore,  the 


Paragraph  57 — It  Is  correct  that  the  Ambassador  Issued  mstruc- 
tions  to  USAID  officials  In  Saigon  not  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  Shlpler.  He  worked  on  the  New  York  Times  article  for  more 
than  three  weeks — In  Saigon,  Blen  Hoa  and  Danang.  It  became  ob- 
vious to  U.S.  mission  officers  from  Shipler's  line  of  questioning  that 
he  had  no  Intention  of  writing  a  reasonably  balanced  story,  but 
rather,  a  biased  Indictment  of  the  VS.  role  In  Vietnam  and  the 
GVN's  unreasonable  obstruction  of  Communist  objectives.  Shlpler. 
therefore,  was  not  given  the  kind  of  cooperation  the  Embassy 
normally  extends  to  responsible  reporters,  since  It  is  simply  not 
possible  to  cooperate  and  thereby  give  a  platform  and  Inferred 
credibility  to  deliberate  and  gross  distortions  calculated  to  deceive 
the  American  Congress  and  the  American  people.  DAO  contrac- 
tors. Incidentally,  were  not  told  to  refuse  to  talk  with  Shlpler,  as 
he  asserts. 

Paragraphs  58-63 — Here  we  begin  to  see  the  link  forecast  in  Hanoi 
planning  last  fall.  The  figures  given  In  the  Kennedy  report  for 
overall  assistance  to  police  programs  may  well  be  accurate.  We 
simply  cannot  confirm  from  here.  It  is  Important  to  record  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  last  December  are 
being  scrupulously  complied  with  and  at  a  more  rapid  pttce  than 
actually  called  for  In  the  law  itself.  But  the  American  people  should 
b3  told  why  Hanoi  Is  so  determined  to  utilize  every  pressure  at  Its 
command  to  destroy  the  police  program.  The  answer  Is  simple.  No 
guerrilla  subversion  can  exist  In  a  closed  society.  It  Is  no  prob- 
lem In  North  Vietnam  or  In  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  PRC  for  that 
matter.  The  guerrilla  type  of  subversion  and  terror  can  only  exist 
in  a  free  and  open  society.  In  a  free  and  open  society,  even  one  with 
warts,  as  both  ours  and  the  South  Vietnamese  have,  the  most 
effective  deterrent  against  terror  and  subversion  Is  an  effective 
police  force.  Therefore,  every  effort  Is  made  by  the  Communists  to 
enlist  all  propaganda  reserves  against  It,  Including  the  unwitting. 
Charges  of  repression,  terror,  brutality  and  corruption  must  be 
reiterated  over  and  over  again  until  it  finally  becomes  imbedded  in 
the  conventional  wisdom.  We  see  the  culmination  of  this  process  in 
Shlpler's  statement  that  "the  police  here  have  military  functions 
and  engage  In  infiltration,  arrest.  Interrogation  and  torture  of 
Communists  and  political  dissidents."  The  Juxtaposition  should  be 
carefully  noted.  Certainly,  the  police  engage  In  "infiltration  arrest." 
How  else  can  any  free  society  anywhere  defend  Itself?  They 
engage  In  "interrogation."  Any  police  system  anywhere  In  the  world 
does  the  same.  And  now  follows  Innocently  the  word  "torture." 
No  evidence  Is  presented.  Just  the  charge.  Who  Is  Interrogated?— 
"Communists"  and  now.  Innocently  again,  "political  dissidents," 
with  no  evidence  presented.  Then  follows  the  flat  statement, 
does  not  point  out  that  the  ICCS  has  no  supervision  whatever  of 
Instance,  there  is  simply  no  creditable  proof  of  the  police  actions 
alleged.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest  reference  by  Sh^Ier  to  there 
being  any  possibility  that  there  has  been  any  violation  on  the 
so  called  PRG  side. 

Paragraphs  64  and  65 — Shlpler  accurately  records  that  the  Am- 
bassador and  Major  General  Murray  refused  requests  by  The  New 
York  Times  for  Interviews.  The  reason  is  obvious.  To  do  so  would 
permit  their  own  reputations  for  Integrity  to  be  used  as  a  plat- 
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Analtsis  or  N«w  York  T  ues  Abticxk  on  ITJ5.  Aid  to  V 
embassy  told  at  least  two  private  ci  mpanles — Lear-Slegler.  which 
employs  a  large  force  of  aircraft  mi  ichanlcs  here,  and  Computer 
Science  Corporation,  which  works  on  military  and  police  computer 
systems — to  say  nothing  publicly  ai  out  their  work,  according  to 
company  executives. 

The  official  nervousness  is  attrlbu^d  by  an  embassy  employe  to 
the  Nixon  Administration's  apprehei  ston  about  th«  Inclination  of 
Congress  to  cut  aid  to  South  Vletii  im.  The  Ambassador  has  re- 
portedly told  several  non-Oovernmei:  t  visitors  recently  that  South 
Vietnam  Is  In  a  crucial  period  and  tbtk  he  sees  his  role  as  unyielding 
support  to  build  up  and  preserve  a  noa-Communlst  regime. 

He  Is  reported  to  have  pressed  Washington  to  provide  new 
weapons  for  Saigon  to  counteract  thj  infiltration  of  troops,  tanks, 
and  artUlery  from  North  Vietnam  sli  ce  the  ceasefire.  For  example, 
plans  have  been  made  for  the  dellv  ry  of  F-5E  fighter  planes  to 
replace  the  slower,  less  manenverabU  and  less  heavily  armed  F-5s. 
many  of  which  were  rushed  to  Sou'* 
the  cease-fire. 
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VIOLATION    IS 

Privately,  officers  in  the  Internatlor  il 
Supervision  scoff  at  the  American 
planes  does  not  violate  the  Paris 
one-for-one  replacement  of  weapons 

and  properties."  A  high-ranking 

munlst  delegations,  asked  recently  If 
was  faithfully  observing  the  one 
not." 

There  Is  nothing  the  commission 
mission  from  both   the   South 
Vletcong  to  Investigate,  and 
coming  from  the  Saigon  side.  Slmlla^y 
unable  to  audit  other  incoming 
sides.  During  the  first  year  after 
provided  South  Vietnam  with  $5.4- 
week,  apparently  unaccompanied 
activities. 


Vleti  unese 
permlss  on 


weap<  as 


Vietnam  In  the  weeks  before 


\aCED 

Commission  of  Control  and 

c^tentlon  that  supply  of  the 

ments,  which  permit  only 

of  the  same  characteristics 

of  one  of  the  non-Com- 

le  thought  the  United  States 

rule,  replied,  "Of  course 


the  cease 
m  tllon 

by  p 


do  about  it  without  per- 

Oovernment   and   the 

Is  unlikely  to  be  forth- 

the  commission  has  been 

and  ammunition  for  both 

fire,  the  United  States 

worth  of  ammunition  a 

ressure  to  restrain  military 


iw,  who  was  Ambassador  to 

to  Saigon  and  met  with 

ly.  Mr.  Durbrow,  who  de- 

lO  declares,  "I  am  a  domino- 

whether  the  American  offl- 


beveral  weeks  ago  Elbrldge  Durb 
South  Vietnam  from  1057  to  1961,  «, 
Ambassador  Martin  and  General  M 
nounced  the  Paris  agreements  and 

theory  man,"  was  asked  by  newsmei^  „„»..^„»  ^^„  mucwi^n  uiu- 
clals  had  Indicated  that  they  were  tfylng  to  keep  South  Vietnam 
from  violating  the  cease-fire.  1 

•Not  from  anybody  did  we  hear  thft,"  he  replied.  Then,  referring 
to  General  Murray,  he  said:  "He's  i|)t  that  kind  of  man  at  all- 
Just  the  opposite.  If  you  are  not  golnjf  to  defend  yourself  you  might 
as  well  give  up  and  let  Hanoi  take  ovej|" 

— i . 


KTNAM  BY  U.S.  Ambassador  Graham  A.  Martin— Continued 

fonn  for  promoting  a  campaign  to  grossly  deceive  the  American 
Congress  and  the  American  people.  Neither  will  permit  this,  al- 
though they  quite  freely  see  most  reputable  JoumallsU  who  request 
Interviews.  As  stated  earlier,  no  Instructions  were  Issued  to  contrac- 
tors to  shun  newsmen  who  apparently,  on  their  own.  also  do  not 
wish-  to  be  used  In  a  campaign  to  deceive  the  American  people 
The  comments  attributed  to  the  Ambassador,  from  a  second  hand 
source,  are  also  without  foundation. 


Paragraph  66— The  USG  has  never  made  a  secret  of  the  fact 
that  It  Intends  to  replace  some  F-5A  Jet  aircraft  with  faster,  more 
maneuverable  F-5Es.  In  the  DOD  press  briefing  of  January  8.  1974, 
Lt.  Gen.  James  said  that  this  was  no  new  information.  "We 
have  said  all  along,"  he  told  reporters,  "that  we  had  supplied  the 
South  Vietnamese  with  the  P  5  Tiger  One.  which  was  the  earliest 
P-5.  and  that  considerable  improvements  had  been  made  on  sub- 
sequent models  that  we  had  contracted  to  provide  them,  and  these 
old  aircraft  would  be  replaced  on  a  one-for-one  basis.  This  will  be 
done  m  time.  .  .  ."  The  USG  does  not  regard  replacement  of  some 
P-5A  aircraft  with  the  later  F-5E  as  a  violation  of  the  Paris  agree- 
ments. The  P-6E  is  simply  a  newer  version  of  the  P-5A,  which  U 
no  longer  available. 

Paragraphs  67  and  68— Shlpler  states  that  a  high-ranking  offi- 
cial of  "one  of  the  non-Communist  delegations,  asked  recently  if 
he  thought  the  U.S.  was  faithfully  observing  the  one-for-one  rule," 
replied,  "of  course  not."  The  IOCS  official  was  quite  right,  but  not 
m  the  way  Shlpler  implies.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  USG  unfortu- 
nately has  not  been  able  in  one  single  category  to  provide  one-for- 
one  replacements  of  all  the  material  lost  by  the  GVN  whUe  defend- 
ing itself  from  continuing  NVA,- VC  aggression  since  the  cease-fire. 
Article  VII  of  the  Paris  agreement  specifies  that  the  two  South 
Vietnamese  parties  shall  not  accept  introduction  of  troops,  mUl- 
tary  advisers  and  military  personnel  Including  armaments,  muni- 
tions and  war  material  into  South  Vietnam.  Both  parties,  however, 
are  permitted  to  make  periodic  replacements  of  armaments,  muni- 
tions and  war  niaterUl  which  have  l>een  destroyed,  damaged,  worn 
out  or  used  up  after  the  cease-fire  on  the  basis  of  plece-for -piece,  of 
the  same  characteristics  and  properties,  under  supervision  of  the 
Joint   MUltary    Commission    (TPJMC)    and    of    the    ICCS.    Article 
18(c)  gives  the  ICCS  specific  responsibilities  regarding  prohibition 
under  article  VIL.  The  ICCS  protocol  specified  the  designation  of 
ICCS  teams  at  pomu  of  entry,  some  of  which  are  listed  In  para- 
graph B  of  article  4,  and  some  are  to  be  designated  by  the  two 
South  Vietnamese  parties.  These  pertinent  sections  of  the  Paris 
agreement  and  of  the  ICCS  protocol  have  not  been  implemented. 
Designated  pointa  of  entry  are  the  "modalities"  of  the  control  and 
supervision  of  mUitary  shipments.  The  record  shows   there  has 
been  considerable  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  so-called  PRO 
to  help  the  ICCS  deploy  to  sites  In  territory  controlled  by  the  Vlet- 
cong. While  the  GVN  has  designated  the  additional  points  of  entry, 
as  required,  the  PRO  has  refused  to  do  so.  The  PRO,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  has  tried  to  prevent  deployment  of  ICCS  teams.  For  example, 
an  ICCS  helicopter  taking  a  team  In  AprU  1973  to  the  entry  point 
of  Lao  Bao  in  PRO  territory  was  shot  down  claiming  the  lives  of 
several  ICCS  members  and  the  American  crew.  It  Is  unjust  for  Shlp- 
ler to  say  that  the  Saigon  side  is  unlikely  to  grant  permission  to 
supervise  replacement  of  weaponry  for  South  Vietnam.  The  GVN 
has  indicated  its  wUllngness,  time  and  time  again,  to  cooperate 
with  implementation  of  the  agreement  and  protocols  provided  the 
other  side  displays  a  similar  cooperative  attitude.  Thus,  the  activi- 
ties of  the  point  of  entry  teams  have  been  frustrated.  At  the  be- 
glnnmg,  on  a  unUateral  basis,  the  Canadian  and  Indonesian  dele- 
gations Joined  in  involving  themselves  in  supervision  and  control 
of  mUltary  shipments  and  the  GVN  did  not  object  to  this.  Shlpler 
does  not  point  out  that  the  ICCS  has  no  supervision  whatever  of 
mUltary  shipments  coming  Into  South  Vietnam  from  the  north. 
Nor  does  he  mention  anywhere  In  his  article  the  infiltration  at 
combat  troops  from  North  Vietnam  since  the  cease-fire,  a  fact  weU 
known  to  him. 

Paragraphs  69-70— The  Shlpler  quotation  of  Ambassador  Dur- 
brow ends  the  article  consistently  on  another  distortion.  Accord- 
ing to  other  sources,  Durbrow  was  making  the  pomt  that  no  one 
could  expect  the  South  Vietnamese  unllateraUy  to  observe  the 
cease  fire  if  the  other  side  ignores  it  completely.  Most  Americans, 
we  expect,  would  agree. 
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THE  NOISE  CONTROL  ACT 
OP  1972 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972,  passed  by 
the  Congress  in  October  1972,  we  In- 
structed the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  investigate,  and  publicly  an- 
swer, a  straightforward  scientific  ques- 
tion; namely.  What  noise  levels  are  req- 
uisite in  defined  areas  imder  various 
conditions  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  welfare  with  an  adequate  margin  of 
safety? 

Under  section  5  of  the  Noise  Control 
Act,  we  required  EPA  to  publish  this 
"Levels  Document"  by  October  27,  1973. 
This  date  came  and  went  with  no  docu- 
ment. One  February  1,  the  Environmental 
Defense  Fund  sued  the  Administrator  of 
EPA  to  require  him  to  publish  the  docu- 
ment. 

Last  week,  through  discovery  pro- 
cedures in  this  suit,  the  Environmental 
Defense  Fund  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
copy  of  this  document  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  approved  by  EPA  on  Feb- 
ruary 27,  and  sent  to  the  OfiQce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  for  that  agency's 
prepublication  review. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  levels  docu- 
ment seems  to  be  mired  in  further  de- 
lay at  this  stage — even  though  It  has 
been  fully  approved  by  the  agency  whose 
research  and  findings  we  asked  for. 

The  delay  may  derive  from  continued 
confusion  about  the  purpose  of  this  doc- 
ument. The  purpose  ought  to  be  clear: 
The  document  was  to  provide  scientific 
information  to  States  and  cities  to  aid 
their  efforts  "in  determining  the  degree 
to  which  noise  in  the  environment  needs 
to  be  reduced."  It  was  not  Intended  by 
the  Congress  that  the  levels  in  the  docu- 
ment be  considered  as  Federal  standards. 

As  EPA  correctly  states  on  page  9  of  its 
Introduction  to  the  draft  document: 

Neither  Congress  nor  the  Environmental 
Protactlon  Agency  has  reached  the  conclusion 
that  these  Identified  levels  should  be  adopted 
by  states  and  localities.  This  Is  a  decision 
which  the  Noise  Control  Act  clearly  leaves  to 
the  states  and  localities  themselves. 

EPA  further  states — also  correctly — on 
page  11.  that — 

The  general  purpose  of  this  document  Is  to 
discuss  environmental  noise  levels  requisite 
for  the  protection  of  public  health  and  wel- 
fare, without  consideration  of  those  elementa 
necessary  to  an  actual  rule-making  so  that 
state  and  local  govemmenta  as  well  as  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  private  sector 
will  have  an  Informational  point  of  departure 
for  the  purpose  of  decision-making. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  part  of  the  intro- 
duction to  the  levels  document  as  it  was 
approved  by  EPA,  which  contains  a  sum- 
mary of  that  Agency's  findings  and  con- 
clusions. I  would  like  further,  to  call 
upon  those  who  now  have  custody  of  this 
vitally  Important  document  to  permit  its 
prompt  publication. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

1.    1NTRODUCTIOM 

The  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972  established 
by  statutory  mandate  a  national  policy  "to 
promote  an  environment  for  all  Americans 
free  from  nolae  that  Jeopardizes  their  public 
health  and  wslfare".  This  Act  provides  for  a 
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division  of  powers  between  the  Federal  and 
state  and  local  governments,  in  which  the 
primary  Federal  responsibility  is  for  noise 
source  emission  control,  with  the  states  and 
other  political  subdivisions  retaining  rlghta 
and  authorities  for  primary  responsibility  to 
control  the  use  of  noise  sources  and  the  levels 
of  noise  to  be  permitted  in  their  environ- 
ment. 

In  order  to  provide  adequately  for  the  Fed- 
eral emission  control  requirement  and  to  In- 
sure Federal  assistance  and  gruidance  to  the 
states  and  localities,  the  Congress  has  estab- 
lished two  separate  but  related  requirements 
with  regard  to  scientific  information  about 
health  and  welfare  effects  of  noise.  First,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  was  called 
upon  to  publish  descriptive  data  on  the  effect 
of  noise  which  might  be  expected  from  vari- 
ous levels  and  exposure  situations.  Such  "cri- 
teria" statements  are  typical  of  other  envi- 
ronmental regulatory  schemes.  Secondly,  the 
Agency  is  required  to  publish  "information" 
as  to  the  levels  of  noise  "requisite  to  protect 
the  public  health  and  welfare  with  an  ade- 
quate margin  of  safety". 

A.  Summary 

The  first  requirement  was  completed  In 
July.  1973.  when  the  document  "Public 
Health  and  Welfare  Criteria  for  Noise"  was 
published.  The  present  document  represents 
the  second  step.  Much  of  the  scientific  mate- 
rial on  which  this  document  Is  based  was 
drawn  from  the  earlier  "Criteria  Document", 
while  additional  material  was  gathered  from 
scientific  publications  and  other  sources,  both 
from  the  U.S.  and  abroad.  In  addition,  two 
review  meetings  were  held  which  were  at- 
tended by  representatives  of  the  Federal 
agencies  as  well  as  distinguished  members  of 
the  professional  community  and  representa- 
tives from  industrial  and  environmental  as- 
sociations. The  reviewers'  suggestions,  both 
oral  and  written,  have  received  thoughtful 
attention,  and  their  comments  Incorporated 
to  the  extent  feasible  and  appropriate. 

After  a  great  deal  of  analysis  and  delibera- 
tion, levels  were  identified  to  protect  public 
health  and  welfare  for  a  large  number  of 
situations.  They  are  summarized  In  Table  1 
according  to  the  public  health  and  welfare 
effect  to  be  protected  against,  the  requisite 
sound  level,  and  the  areas  which  are  appro- 
priate for  such  protection. 

In  order  to  Identify  these  levels,  a  number 
of  considerations  and  hypotheses  were  neces- 
sary, which  are  listed  below  with  reference 
to  the  appropriate  appendices  where  they  are 
discussed  in  detail. 

1.  In  order  to  describe  the  effecta  of  en- 
vironmental noise  In  a  simple,  uniform  and 
appropriate  way,  the  best  descriptors  are  the 
long-term  equivalent  A-welghted  sound  level 
(Leq)  and  a  variation  with  a  nighttime 
weighting,  the  day-night  sound  level  (Ldn) , 
(see  appendix  B) . 

2.  To  protect  against  bearing  impairment, 
(see  Appendix  D) : 

a.  The  human  ear.  when  damaged  by 
noise,  is  first  affected  at  the  4000  Hz  fre- 
quency. 

b.  Changes  In  bearing  level  of  less  than  5 
dB  are  generally  not  considered  noticeable  or 
significant. 

c.  One  cannot  be  damaged  by  sounds  one 
cannot  hear. 

d.  Protecting  the  population  up  to  a  criti- 
cal percentile  (ranked  according  to  decreas- 
ing ability  to  bear)  will  also  protect  tboee 
above  that  percentile,  thereby  protecting 
virtually  the  entire  population. 

3.  To  correct  for  Intennlttency  and  dura- 
tion In  identifying  the  appropriate  level  to 
protect  against  hearing  loss,  (also,  see  Ap- 
endlx  D) : 

a.  The  Equal  Energy  Hypothesis 

b.  The  TTS  Hypothesis 

4.  To  Identify  levels  requisite  to  protect 
against  activity  interference,  (see  Appendix 
K): 


a.  Annoyance,  as  measured  by  community 
surveys,  is  the  consequence  ctf  activity  Inter- 
ference. 

b.  Of  the  various  kinds  of  activity  Interfer- 
ence, speech  interference  Is  the  one  that  is 
most  readily  quantifiable. 

TABLE  l.-SUMMARY  OF  MAXIMUM  NOISE  LEVELS  IDEN- 
TIFIED REQUISITE  TO  PROTECT  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND 
WELFARE 


Effect 


Level 


Area 


Hearing  loss L»q(24)<70  dB.  All  areas. 

Outdoor  activity  in-       Ldn<55  dB Outdoors  in  residen- 

terference  and  tial  areas  and  farms 

annoyance.  and  otiier  outdoor 

areas  wliere  people 
spend  widely  vary- 
ing amounts  of 
time  and  other 
places  in  wiiicti 
quiet  is  a  basis  for 
use. 

L,4(8)<55dB Outdoor  areas  where 

people  spend  lim- 
ited amounts  of 
time,  such  as  school- 
yards, playgrounds, 
etc. 

Indoor  activity  inter-    L,it,<45  dB Indoor        residential 

ference  and  annoy-  areas, 

ance. 

Log(24)<45  dB.  Other  indoor  areas 
with  human  activi- 
ties such  as  schools, 
etc 


Explanation  of  table  1 : 

1.  Detailed  discussions  of  the  terms  L.in, 
Lf<|isi  and  Leq<M)  appear  later  in  the  document. 
Briefly,  L«4(s>  represents  the  sound  energy 
averaged  over  an  8-hour  period  while  Lrqi^M 
energy  averages  over  a  24-hour  period.  Lai 
represents  the  Lrq  with  a  10  dB  nighttime 
weighting. 

2.  The  levels  Identified  here  represent  long- 
term  annual  averages  of  the  dally  level. 
(These  are  energy  averfiges,  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  arithmetic  averages.) 

3.  Relationship  of  an  L«q<s<)  of  70  dB  to 
higher  exposure  levels. 

EPA  has  determined  that  for  purposes  of 
hearing  conservation  alone,  a  level  which  is 
protective  of  that  segment  of  the  population 
at  or  below  the  96th  percentile  wUl  protect 
virtually  the  entire  population.  This  level  has 
been  calculated  to  be  an  L.«  of  70  dB  over  a 
24-hour  day. 

Given  this  quantity.  It  is  possible  to  cal- 
culate levels  which,  when  averaged  over  given 
durations,  shorter  than  24  hours,  result  in 
equivalent  amounts  of  energy.  For  example, 
the  energy  contained  in  an  8-hour  exposure 
to  75  dB  Is  equivalent  to  the  energy  con- 
tained In  a  24-hour  exposure  to  70  dB.  For 
practical  purposes,  the  former  exposure  is 
only  equivalent  to  the  latter  when  the  aver- 
age level  of  the  remaining  16  hours  per  day 
is  negligible  (i.e.,  no  more  than  about  60 
dB*  for  this  case). 

An  L»q(^)  of  75  Is  considered  an  appropriate 
level  for  this  particular  duration  because  8 
hoiu^  is  the  typical  daily  work  period.  In  ad- 
dition, the  24-hour  exposure  level  was  de- 
rived from  data  on  8-hour  daUy  exposures 
over  a  40-year  working  life.  In  plannmg 
community  noise  abatement  activities,  local 
governments  should  bear  In  mind  the  special 
needs  of  those  residents  who  experience 
levels  higher  than  Leqcw  at  70  on  their  Jobs. 

These  levels  are  not  to  be  construed  as 
standards  as  they  do  not  take  into  account 
cost  or  feasibility.  Nor  should  they  be 
thought  of  as  discrete  numbers,  since  they 
are  descril>ed  in  terms  of  energy  equivalenta. 


*  This  is  not  to  imply  that  60  dB  is  a 
negligible  exposiire  level  in  terms  of  health 
and  welfare  considerations,  but  rather  that 
levels  of  60  dB  make  a  negligible  contribu- 
tion to  the  energy  averag*  of  Im«=70  dB 
when  an  8-hour  exposure  of  75  dB  is  in- 
cluded. 
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As  specified  in  this  document;  It  is  EPA's 
Judgment  that  the  maintenance  of  levels 
of  environmental  noise  in  the  >reas  defined 
above,  are  requisite  to  protect  the  public  from 
adverse  health  and  welfare  effects.  Thus,  as 
an  individual  moves  from  a  restively  quiet 
home,  through  the  transportation  cycle,  to  a 
somewhat  noisier  occupational  situation, 
and  then  baclc  home  again,  his  hearing  will 
not  be  impaired  If  the  dally  Equivalent  of 
sound  energy  in  his  environment  Is  no  more 
than  70  decibels.  Lilcewise,  uivtfue  Interfer- 
ence with  activity  and  annoyttice  will  not 
occur  if  outdoor  levels  are  malj^alned  at  an 
energy  equivalent  of  55  dB  and  |ndoor  levels 
at  45  dB.  However,  it  is  always  assumed 
throughout  that  envlronment«a  levels  will 
fluctuate  even  though  the  Ideittlfied  energy 
equivalent  Is  not  exceeded.  Likewise,  human 
exposure  to  noise  will  vary  during  the  day, 
even  though  the  daily  "dose"  may  corre- 
spond well   to  the  identified  Icivels. 

Before  progressing  further,  |t  would  be 
helpful  to  differentiate  betwe^  the  terms 
"levels,"  "exposure"  and  "dose'J.  As  used  in 
this  document,  the  word  "levll"  refers  to 
the  magnitude  of  sound  In  its;  physical  di- 
mension, whether  or  not  there  jare  humans 
present  to  hear  it.  "Exposure"  Is  ;^sed  to  mean 
those  sound  levels  which  are  trknsmitted  to 
the  human  ear.  and  "dose"  Is  Jhe  summed 
exposure  over  a  period  of  time.* 


TRADE   UOTONfi^ 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  Preside!^,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam P.  Driver,  a  retired  Bigh  school 
teacher  of  New  York  City,  reofently  wrote 
to  me  enclosing  some  material  he  had 
prepared  back  in  1942  about  trade  unions. 
The  material  prepared  by  Mr  ^Driver  was 
remarkably  prescient.  I  seek  ^unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Driver's  nttaterial  on 
trade  unions  prepared  for  %&  class  in 
1942  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tie  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Sie  Record, 
as  follows:  | 

Trade   Unions     I* 

MOTIVATION  S 

Unions  are  basically  America^  practicing 
the  method  and  means  by  which.Dur  country 
became  a  world  leader — Unlte«|^  States.  In 
union  there  is  strength,  united  ■tte  stand,  di- 
vided we  fall.  Unions  are  slntflar  to  our 
democratic  governmental  struc^ire.  In  or- 
ganization and  function.  Every  anion  mem- 
ber should  have  five  major  obfrctlves  and 
abide  by  them  honestly.  This  is^e  workers 
Code  of  Ethics. 

1 — Privileges 

2 — ResponslbUitles 

3 — Obligations 

4 — Rights 

5 — Benefits 

PARTICIPATION 

Privileges 
1 — To  be  an  American  citizen 
2 — Free  to  organize  | 

3 — Practice  democratic  proceditfes 
4 — Vote  to  elect  representatlvesl 
5 — Freedom  of  expression  g 

6 — To  be  active  member  1 

Retponaibilitiea      I 
1 — Individual  responsibility  for%nlon 
2 — Attend  all  Union  meetings    I 
3 — Take  advantage  of  privilege  fo  vote 
4 — Elect  responsible  officers        t 
5— Combat  un-American  activii^es 
6 — Prevent  control  by  cliques    | 
7 — Report  for  work  on  time        * 
8 — Use  employer's  facilities  as|you  would 
your  own 

Obligations 
1 — To  be  active  member 
2 — Abide  by  Constitution 
3 — Vote  for  representation 


4 — Prevent  subversive  leadership 

5^Be  satisified  with  agreed  wage 

6 — Produce  a  day's  work 

7 — Consider  employer's  Investment 

8 — Pair  dealing  with  employer 

9 — Consider  problems  of  fellow  employee 

10 — Take  an  interest  in  your  work 

Rights 
1 — To  organize 
2 — To  assembly 
3 — To  work 

4 — To  have  voice  in  union  affairs 
5 — Pair  competition  for  employment 
6 — Grievance  committee 
7 — Right  to  appeal  decisions 
Benefits 

1 — Choice  of  representative 

2 — Exchange  of  ideas 

3 — Lessens  discrimination 

4 — Collective  bargaining 

5 — Closer  employer-employee  relationship 

6 — Less  labor  difficulty 

7 — Family  health  Insurance 

8 — Pensions 

9 — Cost  of  living-scale  adjustment 

10 — Life  insurance 

1 1 — Set  wage  scale 

12 — Eliminates  cut-throat  competition 

13— Grouping  skills    , 

14 — Central  agency  for  employment 

15 — Experience  in  parliamentary  procedure 

16 — Limited  regulated  hours 

17 — Additional  leisure  time 

18 — Paid  vacations 

19 — Paid  holidays 

SUMMARY 

Union  membership  may  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered Just  employee  representation,  for 
in  many  fields  it  has  taken  the  initiative  in 
business.  For  example — the  unions  control 
and  operate,  from  union  funds  many  banks, 
hospitals,  insurance  companies,  house  proj- 
ects, homes  for  the  aged.  Investments  in 
Government  Bonds  and  many  other  enter- 
prises, running  into  millions  of  dollars.  In 
many  business  ventures  union  officials  seem 
to  have  been  more  realistic  in  their  dealings 
as  well  may  be  the  case  of  the  auto  workers 
union,  which  Inaugurated  the  cost  of  living 
scale,  adjusting  wages  to  conform  with  fluc- 
tuating prices. 

The  union  membership  has  grown  so  large 
that  now  under  a  political  tuition  committee 
its  leadership  has  become  a  major  political 
factor  to  be  considered  in  any  election. 


ENERGY    PRICING    POUCIES    AND 
CONSERVATION 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  few  months  we  have  seen  the  price 
of  gasoline  rise  50  percent.  We  have  seen 
the  Federal  Energy  Office  actively  en- 
couraging producers  to  go  out  to  find  new 
oil  supplies  by  allowing  them  to  raise  the 
price  of  one  barrel  of  oil  they  now  pro- 
duce for  each  barrel  of  oil  they  find.  We 
have  seen  unilateral  price  increases  made 
by  the  FEO  with  little  basis  in  fact.  Mr. 
President,  fortunately  for  us,  there  are 
still  some  members  of  the  staff  at  the 
Federal  Energy  Office  who  raise  their 
voices  in  opposition  to  these  pricing  poli- 
cies. I  should  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
the  following  piece  by  Morton  Mintz  of 
the  Washington  Post  that  outlines  some 
of  that  opposition. 

I  should  also  like  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord two  other  pieces  from  the  Post  that 
tell  us  we  must  continue  to  conserve  en- 
ergy in  these  difficult  times.  We  are  In- 
creasing our  own,  secure,  domestic  en- 
ergy base,  but  at  the  same  time  it  will 
not  be  enough  to  insure  us  the  fuels  we 
need.  While  we  work  to  increase  our  se- 


cure energy  sources,  building  new  refin- 
eries,  developing  new  supplies,  and  work- 
ing with  nations  outside  this  hemisphere 
to  maintain  the  world  economy,  we  must 
diligently  develop  a  conservation  ethic. 
Energy  is  a  scarce  commodity.  We  must 
use  it  wisely. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Official  Opposes  On.  Policy 
(By  Morton  Mintz) 

A  key  Federal  Energy  Office  officUl  has  gone 
on  record  as  opposing  Nixon  administration 
price  control  policies  on  crude  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas. 

His  basic  argument  was  that  the  policies 
cannot  achieve  what  they  are  intended  to 
do — increase  supplies  by  stimulating  devel- 
opment of  new  sources  of  oil  and  gas. 

The  dissent  came  in  a  memo  last  Sept.  25 
by  Philip  L.  Essley  Jr.,  deputy  assistant  FEO 
administrator  for  policy  analysis. 

Neither  Essley  nor  the  FEO  would  comment 
on  the  memo,  a  copy  of  which  was  obtained 
by  The  Washington  Post. 

Since  It  was  written,  the  administration 
hsis  already  taken  one  action  apparently  In- 
consistent with  Essley's  position — by  allow- 
ing the  controlled  price  of  most  domestic 
crude  oil  to  rise  by  >l  a  barrel  to  $5.25. 

And  President  Nixon  himself  has  repeat- 
edly urged  Congress — most  recently  on  Tues- 
day night — to  enact  another  change  opposed 
by  Essley,  the  end  of  price  controls  on  nat- 
ural gas. 

The  result  of  abrupt  removal  of  price  con- 
trols on  either  natural  gas  or  crude  oil  would 
be  "prices  higher  than  are  required  to  en- 
courage the  industry  to  expand  at  its  maxi- 
mum efficient  rate,"  Essley  said  In  his  memo. 

"This  would  lead  to  increased  costs  to  the 
US.  consumer  with  no  related  increases  In 
energy  security." 

The  FEO's  public  position  on  prices  of 
petroleum  products  is  that  increases  are" 
needed  In  order  to  stimulate  exploration  for 
and  development  of  new  supplies.  Until  Ess- 
ley's  memo  surfaced,  the  agency  had  spoken 
with  a  single  voice  on  the  Issue. 

Essley  is  a  petroleum  engineer  who  worked 
for  three  oil  companies  before  Joining  the 
government  in  1971.  He  addressed  the  3'4- 
page.  single-spaced  memo  to  his  boss, 
William  A.  Johnson,  but  sent  ct^ies  to  other 
key  officials,  including  energy  director  Wil- 
liam E.  Simon  and  deputy  director  John  Saw- 
hUl. 

Essley  said  that  he  favors  decontrol  of 
prices  fw  petroleum  prices  but  only  gradually 
and  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

He  said  there  is  a  shm-tage  of  drilling  rigs, 
a  limit  on  the  speed  with  which  new  ones 
can  be  built,  and  "an  even  more  severe  limi- 
tation on  (Staining  and  training  rig  person- 
nel," Essley  said,  largely  because  of  "atrophy 
in  the  Industry  over  the  past  decade." 

As  a  result,  he  said,  continued  oil  and 
gas  price  Increases  may  not  lead  to  further 
exploration  and  development.  "If  they  won't.'^ 
he  asked,  "can  further  Increases  be  Justified?" 
Part  of  Essley's  memo  concerns  the  sys- 
tem of  controlling  prices  on  crude  oil. 

At  the  time  he  wrote  it,  the  government 
was  holding  the  price  of  most  "old"  crude 
oil — that  which  is  already  flowing  or  readily 
available — to  $4.25  a  barrel.  The  price  of 
"new"  crude,  from  newly  discovered  wells, 
was  and   Is   uncontrolled. 

Under  FEO  regulations,  however,  a  pro- 
ducer is  entitled  to  exempt  one  barrel  of 
"new"  crude  he  sells.  The  system  Is  sup- 
{Kieed  to  provide  another  Incentive  to  ex- 
plore for  new  sources  of  oil,  but  it  also 
means  that  less  and  less  "old"  oil  is  under 
price  controls  as  this  happens. 
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Iven  to  September,  Essley  said  to  the 
memo,  "we  do  not  have  effective  controls 
on  crude  prices.  New  oU  prices  are  exempt 
from  control  and  have  increased  rapidly  .  .  . 
Further,  we  have  heard  of  situations  where 
exorbitant  prices  are  paid  for  new  oU  In 
order  to  tocrease  the  average  price  of  all  oU. 
(One  report  alleges  that  a  price  of  $10,000 
Xor  one  barrel  of  oU  has  recently  been  ne- 
gotiated by  a  producer) ." 

Essley  warned  that  without  a  change  to 
the  two-tier  price  system  the  price  of  crude 
will  conttoue  to  go  up. 

He  urged  control  of  prices  for  new  as  well 
as  old  oil,  "with  gradual  tocreases  and  de- 
control of  both  over  time  to  prevent  prices 
from  rlstog  faster  than  needed  for  full  rig 
utUization  and  drilling  Industry  expansion 
at  an  efficient  rate." 

This  would  minimize  price  Increases  for 
consumers,  be  said. 

On  Dec.  1,  about  nine  weeks  after  Essley 
wrote  the  memo,  the  FEO  tocreased  the  price 
or  "old"  oU  from  $4.25  to  $5.25.  The  agency 
has  defended  the  $l-a-barrel  Increase  on  the 
ground  that  It  will  lead  to  tocrease  produc- 
tion by  Inductag  producers  to  employ  second- 
ary and  tertiary  productions  methods  that 
would  be  unprofitable  at  lower  prices. 

But  at  a  heartog  of  a  House  Select  Small 
Bustoess  subcommittee  on  Jan.  18,  the  FEO's 
Sawhill  and  an  aide  admitted  they  lack  data 
either  to  Justify  the  specific  amount  of  the 
Increase — $1 — or  to  show  whether  the  re- 
sulting higher  profits  are  being  plowed  back 
to  tocrease  production. 

Pavlovian  Politics  and  Arab  Oil 
President  Nixon  was  evidently  caught  be- 
tween two  opposite  Impulses  at  his  Houston 
presa  conference  when  he  talked  about  the 
end  of  the  Arab  oil  embargo.  There  was  the 
strong  temptation  to  play  up  the  good  news 
and  tell  the  country  that  its  oil  troubles  are 
over.  But  Mr.  Nixon  knew,  of  course,  that 
tmr  oil  troubles  are  anythtag  but  over;  the 
Arabs  mean  to  keep  the  shipments  lower 
than  this  country  had  expected.  As  It  turned 
out,  Mr.  Nixon  chose  his  words  skillfully  and 
managed  to  harvest  several  rounds  of  ap- 
plause from  his  audience  without  givtog  away 
any  substantial  part  of  his  position.  He  an- 
nounced, for  example,  that  he  was  rescinding 
bis  "order"  to  close  gas  stations  on  Sundays. 
But  the  order  was  never  anythtog  more  than 
a  request  for  voluntary  compliance,  and  It 
was  being  tocreastogly  Ignored.  The  Impor- 
tant parts  of  the  oil  conservation  program 
all  stay  in  place — the  allocations,  the  low 
speed  limits,  the  mandatory  savtogs  to  In- 
dustry. Prices  will  conttoue  to  rise,  the 
strongest  force  of  all  for  conservation.  It  Is 
tmpleasant  but  absolutely  necessary  to  hold 
down  oil  consumption.  In  view  of  the  Arabs' 
public  statements,  this  country  has  no  reason 
whatever  to  rely  on  the  conttoulty  of  their 
future  oil  shipments  to  us. 

The  Arab  oU  producers  now  say  that  they 
are  gotog  to  end  their  embargo  agatost  the 
United  States  temporarily,  depending  upon 
our  good  behavior.  Dr.  Pavlov  rings  the  bell, 
and  the  dog  salivates.  In  order  to  keep  the 
dog  salivating  on  signal,  it  Is  necessary  to 
give  him  a  morsel  from  time  to  time.  In  the 
same  orderly  and  scientific  spirit,  the  Arabs 
evidently  totend  to  trato  us  to  Identify  our 
Interests  with  their  purposes.  When  we  are 
obedient,  the  oil  will  flow.  When  we  are  re- 
fractory, the  oU  wUl  stop.  But  If  the  oil  Is 
stopped  too  long,  there  is  a  danger — from 
the  Arabs'  point  of  view — that  Americans  will 
learn  to  live  without  the  embargoed  oil.  It 
follows  that  the  canny  Arabs  do  not  totend 
to  leave  the  oil  turned  off  todeflnltely,  even 
though  progress  toward  a  firm  peace  to  the 
Mideast  conttoues  to  be  very  slow.  But  to 
underline  their  totentlon,  the  ministers  mean 
to  meet  agato  on  June  1,  less  than  three 
months  from  now,  to  "review"  the  decision  on 
the  embargo. 


The  Pavlovian  politics  of  oil  requires  not 
only  conttouous  uncertatoty  regarding  the 
embargo  but,  much  more  Important,  a  lower 
flow  of  oil  than  the  world  was  expecting. 
Saudi  Arabia  has  said  that  it  will  ship  1  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day  to  the  United  States,  an 
amount  not  quite  sufficient  to  brtog  our  oil 
Imports  back  up  to  the  level  of  last  fall.  UntU 
last  fall.  American  oil  policy  assumed  rela- 
tively low  prices  and  a  massive  tocrease  to 
oU  consumption.  Most  of  that  tocrease  was 
to  come  from  abroad  and,  specifically,  from 
Saudi  Arabia.  The  Arab  exporters  are  now 
offertog  us  the  opportunity  to  end  our  pres- 
ent discomfort  by  re-establlshmg  our  de- 
pendence on  them. 

Everything  comes  down  to  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Its  position.  The  Saudis  command  vastly 
the  largest  and  most  accessible  oil  reserves 
In  the  world.  It  Is  not  really  a  matter  of  a 
cartel,  because  very  little  depends  on  what 
the  other  Arab  producers  choose  to  do.  Saudi 
Arabia  Is  by  itself  a  large  enough  element  in 
world  oil  trade  that  when  It  holds  down  pro- 
duction there  Is  a  worldwide  shortage,  and  If 
It  pumps  to  capacity  there  will  be  a  world- 
wide glut.  A  lot  of  oil  exporttog  countries  are 
going  to  be  pressing  the  Saudis  to  restrict 
shipments  in  order  to  keep  up  the  prices  for 
everybody  else.  More  dangerous,  every  setback 
In  the  Arabs'  negotiations  with  Israel  will 
Immediately  brtog  an  outcry  from  other  Arab 
governments  and  political  movements  to  In- 
voke the  oU  weapon  again.  With  every  rise 
In  their  level  of  frustration,  and  with  every 
rebuff  to  the  Palesttolan  cause,  the  more 
militant  and  radical  Arabs  will  begto  to  lean 
on  the  Saudis  to  turn  off  the  oil.  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, a  small  country  In  terms  of  population 
and  mlUtary  strength,  is  to  no  position  to 
stand  up  to  unlimited  pressure  from  its 
neighbors.  That  truth  needs  to  be  kept  very 
much  in  mind  by  Americans  as  they  consider 
the  stability  of  our  future  oil  supplies. 

Now  that  the  Saudis  are  going  to  ship  to 
us  again,  for  the  time  betog,  what  ought  we 
do?  First  of  all,  we  need  to  keep  the  present 
conservation  rules  In  force.  If  we  drop  these 
precautions,  after  having  been  plainly 
warned  that  the  Arab  oil  mtolsters  are  tak- 
ing up  the  embargo  question  again  in  June, 
we  are  foolish  to  the  potot  of  negligence. 
Next,  we  ought  to  store  at  least  some  propor- 
tion of  the  new  imports.  Building  oil  storage 
capacity  is  expensive,  but  It  Is  not  as  exi>en- 
slve  as  the  anxieties  and  uncertainties  of 
recent  months. 

The  oil  weapon  hsts  been  a  great  success 
In  terms  of  ralstog  prices,  dismaying  consu- 
mers and  disrupting  economies  to  the  indus- 
trial countries.  But  it  has  had  no  visible  ef- 
fect on  the  pace  or  direction  of  the  peace  ne- 
gotiations between  Israel  and  its  Arab  neigh- 
bors. The  United  States  is  trying  earnestly 
to  assist  the  negotiations  and  speed  both 
sides  toward  a  stable  peace  agreement.  But  it 
has  been  slow  work,  and  It  will  continue  to  be 
slow  WM-k.  The  oil  weapon  has  been  effective 
for  everythtog  except  the  one  purpose  fOT 
which  it  was  evoked.  The  United  States  can 
readUy  agree  to  continue  to  deal  with  both 
sides  In  good  faith,  but  it  cannot  promise 
rapid  or  dramatic  results.  We  must  assume 
that  the  oil  embargo  may  flicker  on  and  off 
over  the  months  to  come.  If  it  catches  us 
unprepared  a  second  time,  we  shall  have  no 
one  to  blame  but  ourselves. 

The  On.  Crisis  Will  Continue 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

The  Arab  oil  weapon  has  temporarily  been 
laid  on  the  shelf,  within  easy  reach  by  the 
managers  of  the  exporters'  cartel.  It  has  not 
been  abandoned,  and  it  would  be  a  mistake 
for  the  American  public  to  delude  Itself  into 
thinking  that  the  Vienna  announcement  of 
the  lifted  embargo  has  more  than  marginal 
meaning. 

So  long  as  prices  for  oil  remain  sky-high — 
triple  what  they  were  prior  to  the  embargo — 


and  so  long  as  production  levels  are  care* 
fully  controlled  by  the  oil-producing  states, 
the  oil  crisis  will  conttoue. 

Of  course,  it  will  be  difficult  to  sustain 
public  concern  about  the  oil  crisis  if  gasoltoe 
becomes  somewhat  more  readily  available— 
albeit  at  prices  nudging  70  cents  a  gallon  in 
the  East. 

But  the  most  difficult  problem  created  by 
high  oil  prices — the  potential  for  economic 
recession  in  the  industrialized  world — re- 
mains unsolved. 

As  much  as  $50  billion  to  $60  billion  must 
be  transferred  from  the  oil -consuming  na- 
tions to  the  oil  cartel  this  year  to  pay  for  the 
increased  costs  of  oil — a  sum  which  threat- 
ens vast  disclocations  here  and  abroad. 

No  one  has  yet  figured  out  how  the  con- 
suming nations  will  pay  the  bill — or  how  the 
exporting  nations  will  use  or  Invest  the  vast 
sums  they  receive — once  they're  paid  over. 

But  the  terms  of  the  lifted  embargo,  as 
made  public  in  Vienna,  carefully  eschew  any 
guarantee  of  increased  production  which 
would  tend  to  assure  a  softening  in  price. 
Iran  and  Algeria,  to  the  contrary,  have  been 
argutog  loudly  for  yet  another  Increase  to 
price. 

The  remalntog  potency  of  the  oil  weapon, 
moreover,  should  be  seen  from  the  Arab 
statement  which  warns  that  "Israel  alone" 
will  bear  the  responsibility  for  "more  severe 
oil  measures,  to  addition  to  the  other  various 
resources  which  the  Arab  world  can  master 
in  order  to  Join  the  battle  of  destiny." 

Platoly,  this  is  a  threat  to  use  not  only  oil 
Itself,  but  oil  money,  as  it  piles  up,  as  a 
bludgeon  over  the  West.  By  moving  large 
blocks  of  capital  In  and  out  of  money  mar- 
kets, for  example,  a  concerted  drive  by  the  oil 
cartel  countries  could  shake  Western  cur- 
rency markets.  Demand  for  payment  to  gold, 
from  those  who  have  limited  supplies  of 
gold,  could  also  weaken  the  financial  under- 
pinnings of  the  West.  And  large-scale  todus- 
trlal  and  commercial  tovestments  in  indus- 
trialized countries  coiUd  provide  the  Arab  na- 
tions with  a  degree  of  leverage  over  economic 
prospects  and  job  opportunities. 

It  Is  not  at  all  far-fetched  to  visualize  a 
scenario  in  which  the  embargo  might  be 
threatened  agato  unless  the  industrialized 
countries  step  up  their  aid  programs  for  the 
hard-pressed  African  countries  who  have 
given  the  Arabs  political  support. 

Faced  with  the  Arab  nations'  clearcut  suc- 
cess to  the  toltlal  round  of  the  oil  war.  It  is 
disconcerting  to  see  the  potential  for  jotot 
action  by  the  consumtog  nations  fade  away 
in  a  welter  of  acrimonious  debate  between 
President  Nixon  and  Europe. 

Europe — dominated  by  France — seems  de- 
termtoed  to  pursue  bilateral  deals  with  the 
Arab  nations.  If  the  United  States  were  to 
sacrifice  prtoclple  to  be  assured  of  a  steady 
flow  of  Arab  oil,  it  could  elbow  the  French 
and  British  or  anyone  else  out  of  the  way, 
especially  with  Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia,  offer- 
ing them  as  much  money  and  technology 
and  certainly  more  security  than  any  com- 
bination of  European  nations. 

Because  it  has  not  succiunbed  to  black- 
mail, the  United  States  has  so  far  not  chosen 
this  course.  Hc^efully,  the  Nixon  admtois- 
tratlou  will  not  be  panicked  by  the  new 
harsh  language  to  the  cartel's  Vienna  an- 
nouncement, or  by  a  political  need  for  some 
new  diplomatic  "success''  to  offset  Water- 
gate troubles. 

We  can  anticipate  a  flood  of  fairly  optimis- 
tic assessments  from  the  major  banks  and 
the  big  oil  companies  who  are  heavily  en- 
gaged with  the  productog  countries  to  oil 
and  money  matters.  It  isn't  reasonable  to 
look  to  bankers  or  oil  presidents  for  a  re- 
statement of  the  need  for  independence  from 
Arab  oil. 

But  if  that  crucial  drive  gets  lost  In  a  mis- 
placed euphoria  over  a  slight  Jiggle  to  the 
use  of  the  Arab  oil  weapon.  It  will  be  a 
shame.  They  have  the  ability  to  turn  the  oil 
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supply  valves  on  and  off  at  will, 
no  pretense  of  their  willingness 
oil  and  new  lound  wealth  as  poll 
mall.  A  policy  that  doesn't  rei 
a  fact  is  suicidal.  ^ 

We  hardly  needed  to  be  told  ttyt  the  em- 
bargo will  be  "reviewed"  June  1.  Gnly  a  year 
ago,  Saudi  Arabian  Minister  Zvl  Tamani 
was  saying  that  oil  would  never  of  used  as  a 
political  weapon.  Now,  we  know||(or  should 
know)  that  no  assurance  from  l£e  Mideast 
exporting  countries  means  anythmg. 

The  oil  cartel  has  created  a  wt  uncer- 
tainty over  a  vital  supply,  with  B>e  combi- 
nation of  oil  and  money  forged  li^  a  devas- 
tating weapon.  So  far,  the  Wesjrm  World 
bas  evolved  no  effective  response. 


SEVENTH  CIRCUIT  COURT  ] 
IN  KING  AGAINST  UNITEDj 


VISION 
STATES 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President^  the  Sev- 
enth Circuit  Court  of  Appeals^issued  its 
decision  in  the  case  of  Charfes  Joseph 
King,  Jr.  against  the  United  ^States  on 
March  13  of  this  year.  Becaus^the  court 
decided  that  section  555(e)  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  dies  "apply 
to  parole  release  hearings  and  Requires  'a 
brief  statement  of  the  grounis  for  de- 
nial,' "  the  implications  of  thft  decision 
are  imiwrtant  and  far  reachln. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimols  consent 
that  the  opinion  be  printed  in  tA  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tn  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tl»  Record, 
as  follows:  | 

I  In  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  tae  Seventh 

Circuit,  September  term,  1973  tt  January 

session,  1974,  No.  73-1387 1  | 

Charles  Joseph  King,  Jr.,  Plain'Sff-Appel- 
I.AHT,  v.  Unfted  States  or  Ameika,  rr  al., 
Detendants-Appellees.  1 

(Appeal  from  the  United  Statls  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  m  Indiana. 
Terre  Haute  Division.  No.  TH  72-C-  126  James 
E.  Noland,  Judge.) 

Argued  January  25,  1974 — Decli  ai  March 
13.  1974. 

Before  Pell,  Stevens  and  Sprech  r,  Circuit 
Judges. 

Sprecher,  Circuit  Judge.  This  af  teal  seeks 
the  answer  to  the  single  narrow^uestlon  : 
Does  due  process  or  statute  require  that 
reasons  be  given  for  the  refusal  of^e  United 
States  Board  of  Parole  to  grant  i^ole? 

I 
The  plaintiff,  Charles  Joseph  Kt%,  Jr.,  nied 
action  on  July  21,  1972  for  declar||tory  judg- 
ment in  the  District  Court  for  thegDlstrict  of 
Columbia  against  the  United  Statts,  the  At- 
torney General,  the  director  of  Ae  Bureau 
of  Prisons  and  the  chairman  of  Sie  United 
States  Board  of  Parole.  The  Distjlct  of  Co- 
lumbia court  granted  the  defendaits'  motion 
to  transfer  the  action  to  the  Soiahem  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana  inasmuch  as  pl§lntiff  was 
confirmed  as  a  prisoner  in  the  United  States 
Penitentiary  at  Terre  Haute,  ladlana.  28 
O.S.C.  !  1404(a):  Young  v.  United  ftates  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons,  367  P.2d  331  (D.C.ijir.  1966). 
In  his  pro  se  complaint,  plainoff  alleged 
that  he  was  sentenced  to  15  years  m  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Attorney  General  o§  Novem- 
ber 7,  1969:  that  he  "appeared  befole  the  U.S. 
Board  of  Parole  and  was  sent  off  tt>r  2  years 
without  cause  or  reason";  and  p&yed  that 
the  court  "issue  a  show  cause  orAer  to  the 
U.S.  Board  of  Parole  to  show  w^  at  this 
time"  he  cannot  be  released  on  larole  and 
otherwise  to  declare  his  rights.  He^dded: 

"One  cannot  improve  or  correct  me  reason 
for  denial  If  be  is  not  aware  of  thlt  reason. 
What  sureness  is  here,  that  one  yAr  or  one 
month  from  this  time  he  will  be  vy  differ- 


ent. Why  he  was  denied,  there  Is  all  the  cause 
in  the  world  for  him  to  become  bitter  when 
one  la  being  denied  Justice." 

The  defendants  filed  a  motion  to  dismiss 
for  failure  to  state  a  claim  upon  which  relief 
could  be  granted.'  The  district  court  dis- 
missed the  complaint,  noting  that  the  plain- 
tiff "seeks  a  mandate  from  this  Court  order- 
ing the  respondents  to  show  cause  why  peti- 
tioner was  denied  a  parole"  and  concluding 
that  "this  Court  will  not  review  the  decision 
of  the  Parole  Board,  nor  will  it  repass  on  the 
credibUlty  of  reports  and  information  re-/ 
ceived  by  the  Board  in  making  its 
determination." 

In  his  complaint  and  In  his  response  to  the 
defendants'  motion  to  dismiss  in  the  district 
court,  the  plaintiff  stressed  that  his  claim 
was  based  on  failure  of  the  Parole  Board  to 
give  reasons  for  its  denial  of  his  application 
for  parole.  He  cited  the  due  process  clause  of 
the  Fifth  Amendment  and  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  as  giving  him  a  right  to 
have  reasons  expressed.  A  reasonably  credit- 
able but  discursive  brief  was  filed  as  plain- 
tiff's pro  se  brief  in  this  court. 

We  subsequently  granted  leave  to  Profes- 
sor Patrick  L.  Baude  of  Indiana  University 
Law  School  as  amicus  curiae  to  file  a  brief 
and  present  oral  argument  on  behalf  of  the 
plaintiff.  Professor  Baude  has  argued  that  ( 1 ) 
the  nfth  Amendment  forbids  denial  of 
parole  without  a  stated  reason  and  (2)  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  requires  the 
Parole  Board  to  state  its  reasons  for  denying 
parole. 

n 

The  district  court  relied  upon  Brett  v. 
Uiccone,  371  F.2d  981,  983  (8th  Cir.  1967) 
where  the  conclusion  was  that  "|t|he  courts 
have  no  Jurisdiction  and  no  power  to  .  .  . 
review  or  control  the  discretion  of  the  Board 
of  Parole  In  the  exercise  of  its  duties  under 
{  4203." » 

Two  public  bodies  have  taken  diverse  views 
on  the  question  of  the  reviewability  of  the 
Parole  Board's  discretion.  The  Task  Force  on 
Corrections  for  the  President's  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice  recommended  that  reasons  for  the 
board's  decision  be  given  so  that  meaningful 
Judicial  review  could  be  undertaken.' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Proptosed  New  Fed- 
eral Criminal  Code  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal  Laws 
sets  forth  that  "discretionary  action  of  the 
Board  of  Parole  is  an  administrative  decision 
not  subject  to  Judicial  review  on  its  merits." 
Section  3406  of  the  proposed  code  reads:  * 

"The  federal  courts  shall  not  have  Jviris- 
diction  to  review  or  set  aside,  except  for  the 
denial  o/  corutitutional  rights  or  procedural 
rights  conferred  by  statute,  regulation  or 
rule,  the  discretionary  action  of  the  Board 
of  Parole  regarding  but  not  limited  to  the 
release  or  deferment  of  release  of  a  prisoner 
whose  maximum  term  has  not  expired,  the 
imposition  or  modification  of  conditions  of  a 
first  or  subsequent  parole,  and  the  reimprls- 
onment  of  parolee  for  violation  of  parole 
conditions  during  the  parole  period."  (Em- 
phasis added). 

We  need  not  directly  confront  the  problems 
of  discretion  or  its  abuse  because  the  plain- 
tiff bas  carefully  limited  his  quest  for  reasons 
to  the  exceptions  noted  in  the  proposed  code 
of  "denial  of  constitutional  rights  or  proce- 
dural rights  conferred  by  statute." 

Even  if  we  agree  that  the  district  court  has 
no  Jurisdiction  to  review  the  Parole  Board's 
discretion  under  i  4203,  it  does  have  Juris- 
diction to  consider  at  least  the  platotiff's 
statutory  claim  that  the  Board  has  disobeyed 
a  nondiscretlonary  command  that  it  provide 
reasons  for  its  determination  after  exercising 
its  discretion.  Christian  v.  Nev  York  State 
Dept.  of  Labor,  42  U.SIi.W.  4181,  4182.  n.3 
(January  21,  1974). 

28  use.  i  1361  provides  that: 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


"The  district  courts  shall  have  original 
Jurisdiction  of  any  action  In  the  nature  of 
mandamus  to  compel  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  or  any  agency  thereof 
to  perform  a  duty  owed  to  the  plaintiff." 

Whether  the  district  court  has  Jurisdiction 
to  consider  the  plaintiff's  constitutional  claim 
in  view  of  plaintiff's  argument  that  the  req- 
uisite amount  in  controversy  (28  U.S.C. 
{  1331)  is  established  by  the  possibility  of  his 
gaining  earlier  freedom,  need  not  be  ad- 
dressed by  us  in  view  of  our  disposition  of 
plaintiff's  constitutional  claim  (Part  IV  here- 
of ).= 

Before  considering  plaintiff's  constitutional 
and  statutory  claims,  it  may  be  helpful  to  re- 
view some  recent  administrative  develop- 
ments. 

m 

The  Administrative  Conference  of  the* 
United  States,  created  by  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  (5  U.S.C.  i  573) ,  consisting  in 
part  of  all  of  the  heads  of  independent  regu- 
latory agencies,  executive  departments  and 
other  administrative  agencies  (§  573(b) )  and 
empowered  to  "adopt  such  recommendations 
as  it  considers  appropriate  for  approving  ad- 
ministrative procedure"  ( 5  575(a)  ( 1 ) ) , 
adopted  the  following  recommendation  on 
June  9,  1972:  « 

"A  statement  of  reasons  for  the  deferral 
or  denial  of  parole  should  In  all  Instances  be 
given  the  prisoner.  In  some  cases  the  Board 
can  simply  adopt  as  its  own  decision  the  ex- 
aminer's recommendation.'  The  cases  where 
this  is  not  appropriate  may  well  be  so  vol- 
uminous ■  as  to  require  the  use  of  a  check- 
list form,  such  as  that  with  which  the  Board 
is  now  experimenting,*  but  there  should  in 
each  such  case  be  added  at  least  a  sentence 
or  two  of  individualized  explanation." 

The  Conference  further  recommended  that 
the  Parole  Board  'should  develop  a  body  of 
fully  reasoned  decisions — whether  granting, 
denying  or  deferring  parole — in  typical  or 
recurrent  fact  situations"  in  order  to  "serve 
as  time-saving  precedents  and  as  the  raw 
material  for  the  subsequent  formulation  of 
sUndards."  Finally,  in  this  area,  the  Confer- 
ence recommended  that  the  Board's  decision 
should  be  public  inspection.") 

In  the  preparation  leading  up  to  the  Con- 
ference's recommendations.  It  developed  the 
advantages  Inherent  In  giving  reasons,"  as 
well  as  the  "pitfalls  to  be  avoided."  >' 

The  Parole  Board  has  taken  the  position 
that  it  will  experiment  with  giving  reasons  on 
a  limited  basis  if  doing  so  does  not  cause 
"extensive  delays  in  the  delivery  of  parole 
decisions  to  inmates,  resulting  in  rehabil- 
itative damage  outweighing  any  advan- 
tages." "  The  Board  has  published  a  list  of 
27  unweighted  factors  which  guide  Its  de- 
cision whether  to  grant  or  deny  parole,"  but 
the  Administrative  Conference  believes  that 
"a  more  specific  formulation  of  the  standards 
of  decision  should  be  possible  after  the  de- 
velopment of  a  body  of  reasoned  decisions."  " 

The  Administrative  Conference  recom- 
mendations relating  to  the  giving  of  reasons 
are  the  culmination  of  a  long  period  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  Parole  Board  procedure  In 
this  regard.  Professor  Kenneth  Culp  Davis 
has  said :  >* 

"Because  no  one  ever  knows  the  reason 
for  any  decision  of  the  board,  no  prisoner  is 
ever  told  why  the  board  has  denied  parole  . .. 
Even  the  most  flagrant  abuse  of  discretion 
Is  likely  to  go  uncorrected  .  .  .  Withholding 
reasons  is  likely  to  harm  the  rehabiliU- 
tlon  process." 

Several  states  have  Instituted  Judicially  or 
legislatively  Inspired  requirements  of  reasons 
for  the  denial  of  parole." 

The  administrative  trend  Is  toward  greater 
procedural  safeguards  in  the  parole  release 
hearing.  Including  the  stating  of  reasons  for 
denial,  but  the  plaintiff  can  succeed  only  if 
such  statement  is  constitutionally  or  statu- 
torily mandated. 
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It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  draw  a  bard 
Bnd  fast  line  between  affording  the  full 
panoply  of  procedural  due  process  or  giving 
none.  Categorization  of  "rights"  as  opposed 
to  privileges  or  acts  of  grace  or  clemency  has 
ceased  being  a  touchstone. 

Full  procedural  due  process  Is  required 
during  a  criminal  prosecution;  some  but  not 
full  due  process  must  be  accorded  thereafter 
during  parole  revocation  proceedings.  Parole 
release  proceedings  have  not  been  as  clearly 
Identified. 

Morrissey  v.  Brewer.  408  U.S.  471.  480-482 
(1972)  has  established  the  benchmarks  for 
parole  revocation: 

".  .  •  lT)he  revocation  of  parole  is  not 
part  of  a  criminal  prosecution  and  thus  the 
full  panoply  of  rights  due  a  defendant  In 
such  a  proceeding  does  not  apply  to  parole 
revocations.  .  .  .  Revocation  deprives  an  in- 
dividual, not  of  the  absolute  liberty  to  which 
every  citizen  is  entitled,  but  only  to  the  con- 
ditional liberty  property  dependent  on  ob- 
servance of  special  parole  restrictions. 

".  .  .  (DJue  process  is  flexible  and  calls 
for  such  procedural  protections  as  the  par- 
ticular situation  demands.  .  .  . 

•  •  •  •  • 

"We  see,  therefore,  that  the  liberty  of  a 
parolee,  although  indeterminate.  Includes 
many  of  the  core  values  of  unqualified  liberty 
and  its  termination  inflicts  a  'grievous  loss' 
on  the  parolee  and  often  on  others." 

The  Court  then  determined  the  minimum 
requirements  of  due  process,  which  included 
"a  written  statement  by  the  factfinders  as  to 
the  evidence  relied  on  and  the  reasons  for 
revoking  parole."  408  U.S.  at  489.  Subse- 
quently, the  Court  held  that  parole  revoca- 
tion hearings  could  be  conducted  without 
the  participation  of  counsel.  Gagnon  v. 
Scarpelli,  411  U.S.  778  (1973).'^ 

The  district  court  and  circuit  courts  are 
now  entering  the  area  of  what,  if  any,  due 
process  is  required  In  parole  release  hear- 
ings." The  Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
held  in  the  pre-Morrissey  case  of  Menechino 
V.  Oswald,  430  F.2d  403.  404.  412  (2nd  Cir. 
1970)  that  a  parole  release  interview  "rep- 
resents an  aspect  of  state  prison  discipline, 
not  an  adjudication  of  rights  in  an  adversary 
proceeding,"  and  does  not  entitle  a  prisoner 
to  notice,  hearing  or  "specification  of  the 
grounds  and  underlying  facts  upon  which  the 
determination  was  based." 

A  panel  of  the  Fifth  Circuit  also  in  a  pre- 
Morrissey  decision  In  Scarpa  v.  United  States 
Board  of  Parole,  468  P.2d  31  (5th  Cir.  1972) 
held  in  effect  that  the  interest  of  the  prisoner 
Is  the  same  in  a  release  hearing  as  In  a  rev- 
ocation hearing.  The  panel  decision  was 
overturned  by  the  court  en  banc  which  held 
that  "[ilf  the  Board  refuses  to  grant  parole, 
Scarpa  has  suffered  no  deprivations."  477 
fM  278,  282  (5th  Cir.  1973 ).»  The  Scarpa 
Judgment  was  vacated  by  the  Supreme  Court 
and  remanded  for  consideration  of  mootness. 
414  U.S  809  (1973). 

A  district  court  has  held  that  due  process 
requires  the  Board  of  Parole  to  disclose  to 
the  prisoner  the  grounds  on  which  parole  is 
denied.  United  States  ex  rel.  Johnson  v. 
Chairman  of  New  York  State  Board  of  Parole. 
363  P.  Supp.  416  (ED.  N.Y.  1973). 

We  have  held  that  In-prison  disciplinary 
proceedings  leading  to  the  revocation  of  good- 
tUne  credits  require  some  "written  statement 
of  the  disposition  of  the  charge."  United 
States  ex  rel.  Miller  v.  Twomey.  479  F.2d  701, 
718  (7th  Cir  1973).  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Fames  V.  United  States  Board  of  Parole. 
«4  P.2d  948,  949  (7th  Cir.  1973),  we  cited 
Kenechino  v.  Oswald,  supra,  for  the  prop- 
osition that  "a  prisoner  need  not  be  ac- 
corded a  hearing  on  his  application  (for 
parole  |  or  provided  with  a  statement  of  rea- 
sons." -1  Petitioner  argues  that  Menechino  la 
no  longer  acceptable  authority  because  It 
was  decided  before  Morrissey. 


Although  a  substantial  argument  can  be 
made  that  some  modicum  of  due  process 
should  attend  the  denial  of  the  expectation 
of  conditional  freedom  on  parole  Inasmuch 
as  its  termination  after  having  been  granted 
inflicts  a  "grlevotis  loss"  of  a  "valuable  lib- 
erty" (Aforrissey  v.  Brewer,  308  U.S.  471,  482 
( 1972) ) ,  we  need  not  meet  the  constltutionsJ 
challenge  In  view  of  the  construction  we 
place  upon  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  in  Part  V  hereof. 

V 

The  Administrative  Procedure  Act  (APA) 
applies  to  each  "agency"  which  means  "each 
authority  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States."  5  U.S.C.  1551(1).  Congress  created 
the  United  States  Parole  Board  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  consisting  of  eight 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  18 
U.S.C  !  4201.  There  is  no  language  in  the 
APA  exempting  the  Parole  Board  from  its 
application.- 

In  Hyser  v.  Reed,  318  P.2d  225,  236-37 
(D.C.  Cir.  1963)  Mr.  Chief  Justice  (then 
Judge)  Burger  wrote  the  en  banc  opinion 
holding  that  §  554  of  the  APA  did  not  apply 
to  parole  revocation  proceedings  inasmuch 
as  that  section  applies  by  Its  terms  "in 
every  case  of  adjudication  required  by  stat- 
ute to  be  determined  on  the  record  after 
opportunity  for  an  agency  hearing."  5  U.S.C. 
§  554(a) .  The  court  said: 

"These  words  limit  coverage  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  to  agencies  which 
are  required  by  their  own  statute  of  crea- 
tion to  adjudicate,  after  hearing.  Our  con- 
ception of  the  functions  of  the  Board,  dis- 
cussed in  this  opinion,  leads  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Board  does  not  adjudicate, 
nor  Is  It  required  to  hold  hearings,  in  the 
sense  that  those  words  are  employed  in  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act."  (Emphasis 
in  original) . 

The  Hyser  court  did  not  consider  S  655(e) 
which  provides  as  follows: 

"Prompt  notice  shall  be  given  of  the  denial 
in  whole  or  in  part  of  a  written  application, 
petition,  or  other  request  of  an  Interested 
person  made  in  connection  with  any  agency 
proceeding.  Except  in  afi^rming  a  prior  denial 
or  when  the  denial  is  self-explanatory,  the 
notice  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  grounds  for  denial." 

Section  555  applies  "according  to  the  pro- 
visions thereof"  and  the  provisions  of 
§  555(e)  apply  to  a  "written  application,  peti- 
tion, or  other  request  of  an  interested  person 
made  In  cormection  vrtth  any  agency  pro- 
ceeding." To  be  considered  for  parole  a  pris- 
oner must  make  a  written  application.- 

The  term  "agency  proceeding"  Is  far 
broader  than  the  "adjudication  after  hearing" 
considered  in  Hyser.  Agency  proceeding  is 
defined  to  Include  rule-making,  licensing 
and  adjudication.  Adjudication  Is  defined  as 
"agency  process  for  the  formiUatlon  of  an 
order."  5  U.S.C.  I  551(5)  (7)  (9)  (12).=' 

A  parole  release  hearing  or  interview  is  an 
"agency  proceeding"  with  the  Congressional 
intent:  » 

"This  subsection  affords  the  parties  in  any 
agency  proceeding,  whether  or  not  formal  or 
upon  hearing,  the  right  to  prompt  action 
upon  their  requests,  immediate  notice  of 
such  action,  and  a  statement  of  the  actual 
grounds  therefore.  The  latter  should  in  any 
case  be  sufficient  to  apprise  the  party  of  the 
basis  of  the  denial."   (Emphasis  supplied) .» 

The  application  of  S  555(e)  to  parole  re- 
lease hearings  has  not  been  squarely  adjudi- 
cated. The  few  opinions  dealing  with  the 
applicability  of  the  APA  in  addition  to 
Hyser  have  either  denied  the  application  to 
parole  release  bearings  of  the  Judicial  review 
sections  (5  U.S.C.  H  701-706),  Hiatt  v.  Com- 
pagna,  178  P5d  42,  45  (5th  Cir.  1949),  affd 
by  equally  divided  court,  340  U.S.  880  (1950) , 
or  have  approved  such  application.  Hurley 
V.    Reed,    288    F.2d    844,    845-846    (DC.    ClT. 


1961) :  Sobel  V.  Reed,  327  P.  Supp.  1294,  1301- 
1302  (S.D.  N.Y.  1971). 

We  hold  that  I  555(e)  does  apply  to  parole 
release  hearings  and  requires  "a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  grounds  for  denial." 

We  reverse  the  district  coxirt's  order  of  dis- 
missal and  remand  this  cause  to  determine 
whether  In  fact  the  plaintiff's  application 
was  in  vtriting  and  if  so  to  take  further  pro- 
ceedings consistent  with  this  opinion.*^ 

Rex'ersed  and  Remanded, 
footnotes 

'  One  of  defendants'  grounds  for  dismissal 
was  that  under  18  U.S.C.  §  4202  plaintiff 
would  not  become  eligible  for  parole  until  he 
had  served  one-third,  or  five  years,  of  his  15 
year  sentence.  In  plaintiff's  response,  how- 
ever, he  stated  that  he  had  been  sentenced 
imder  §  4208  and  was  eligible  for  parole  prior 
to  serving  one-third  of  the  sentence. 

=  18  U.S.C.  5  4203(a)  provides  in  part:  "If 
It  appears  to  the  Board  of  Parole  from  a  re- 
port by  the  proper  Institutional  officers  or 
upon  application  by  a  prisoner  eligible  for 
release  on  parole,  that  there  is  a  reasonable 
probability  that  such  prisoner  will  live  and 
remain  at  liberty  without  violating  the  laws, 
and  If  In  the  opinion  of  the  Board  such  re- 
lease is  not  Incompatible  with  the  welfare  of 
society,  the  Board  may  in  its  discretion  au- 
thorize the  release  of  such  prisoner  on 
parole." 

=  Task  Force  Report:  Corrections  86 
(1967)  :  "Some  record  of  the  proceedings  and 
the  reasons  for  the  board's  decision  should  be 
made  so  that,  where  a  denial  of  parole  is 
challenged  in  court,  meaningful  review  is 
possible.  Courts  would  presumably  be  con- 
cerned primarily  with  the  adequacy  of  parole 
board  procedures;  experience  with  appellate 
review  of  sentencing  decisions  indicates  that 
even  if  courts  assumed  the  power  to  review 
parole  decisions  on  the  merits,  reversals  on 
the  ground  of  an  abuse  of  discretion  would 
be  rare." 

*  Pinal  Report  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion ON  Reform  op  Federal  Criminal  Laws: 
Proposed  New  Federal  Criminal  Code  §  3406 
and  Comment,  at  303-304  (1971). 

=  Cf.  28  U.S.C.  §  2255,  providing  for  the 
exercise  of  federal  Jurisdiction  over  motions 
in  the  nature  of  habeas  corpus  by  "(a) 
prisoner  in  custody  under  sentence  of  a 
court  established  by  Act  of  Congress  claim- 
ing the  right  to  be  released  upon  the  ground 
that  the  sentence  was  imposed  in  violation 
of  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States.  .  .  ."  with  Preiser  v.  Rodriguez,  411 
U.S.  475,  500  (1973),  where  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  "when  a  state  prisoner  is 
challenging  the  very  fact  of  duration  of  his 
physical  imprisonment  and  the  relief  he 
seeks  is  a  determination  that  he  is  entitled 
to  immediate  or  speedier  release  from  that 
imprisonment,  his  sole  federal  remedy  is  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus."  (All  emphasis  added) . 

"  Administrative  Conference  Recommenda- 
tion 72-3:  Procedures  of  the  United  States 
Board  of  Parole  (adopted  June  9,  1972),  25 
Ad.  L.  Rev.  531,  534   (FaU.   1973). 

"A  report  on  "Federal  Parole  Procedures" 
submitted  to  the  Administrative  Conference 
on  January  1.  1972,  included  an  appendix 
detailing  a  study  of  Parole  Board  files  which 
indicated  that  each  file  submitted  to  the 
Board  Includes  a  summary  prepared  by  the 
Board  member  or  examiner  who  conducts  the 
parole  interview  or  hearing.  The  document 
summarizes  the  contents  of  the  file  and  the 
Impressions  of  the  Interview  and  concludes 
with  a  recommendation  as  to  parole,  stating 
reasons  for  or  against.  25  Ao.  L.  Rev.  459,  512 
(Fall,  1973). 

'  The  U.S.  Board  of  Parole  consists  of  eight 
menit>ers  and  employs  a  staff  of  eight  ex- 
aminers. It  conducts  about  17,000  proceed- 
ings a  year  relating  to  the  grant  or  denial  of 
parole,  involving  about  12,000  prison  inter- 
views. .  .  ."  25  Ad.  L.  Rev.  531    (Fall,  1973). 

"In  discussing  with  the  Informal  Action 
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Committee  of  the  Adminlstratlvl  Conference 
the  recommendation  which  was  Ater  skdopted 
by  the  Conference,  the  Chalrmn  of  the  Pa- 
role Bo<uxl  advised  the  Commlaee  that  the 
Board  was  experimenting  with  A  check-list 
form  "for  giving  reasons,  throuflti  the  case- 
worker, to  inmates  denied  parole.l  The  check- 
list contained  prepared  reasons,  t>oth  In  the 
generic  terms  of  the  statutory  crl  erla  as  well 
as  in  more  specific  terms,  and:  a  category 
headed  "Other"  for  different  or :  peclal  rea- 
sons. 25  Ad.  L.  Rev.  517,  525  (Pall;  1973). 

»25  Ad.  L.  Rxv.  531,  634  (Falli  1973).  The 
recommendation  also  provided  tt  it  the  pris- 
oner's name  could  be  deleted  ;  to  avoid  a 
clearly  unwarranted  Invasion  of    irlvacy." 

"  "Giving  reasons  for  denying  ]  arole  Is  de- 
sirable for  both  rehabilitatlona  and  legal 
reasons.  A  prisoner  may  feel  less  esentful  of 
a  negative  decision  If  he  knows'  he  reasons 
for  it,  and  In  planning  his  actl^  ties  in  the 
Institution  he  ought  to  undersi  ind  clearly 
what  will  help  him  to  obtain  an  <  irly  parole. 
When  the  nature  of  his  crime  ii  such  that 
early  parole  Is  not  likely  In  an;  event,  he 
should  be  protected  from  unreal  stic  hopes 
that  can  only  lead  to  disappoln  ment  and 
bitterness.  All  this  is  the  job  c  '  a  prison 
counselor  in  any  case,  but  the  Pi  role  Board 
can  make  that  Job  much  easier  I  jr  formally 
stating  Its  reasons. 

"From  the  legal  standpoint,  i  squiring  a 
statement  of  reasons  makes  it  >ossible  to 
check  Abuse  or  error.  There  is  lo  way  to 
discover  If  the  Board  is  denying  parole  for 
an  unconstitutional  or  Impropei  reason  if 
the  Board  never  gives  reasons  f(  r  Its  deci- 
sions. It  Is  not  to  impugn  the  go  id  faith  or 
competence  of  the  Board  to  sugg<  it  the  pos- 
sibility that  in  some  cases  it  mi|  ht  rely  on 
reasons  for  denying  parole  that  the  courts 
would  feel  were  improper  or  uncoi  itltutional 
If  they  knew  of  them."  Johnso;  ,  "Federal 
Parole  Procedures,"  report  subml  ted  to  the 
Administrative  Conference  of  t  le  United 
States  on  January  1,  1972.  25  An.  ,.  Rev.  459. 
484-85  (Pall.  1973). 

'« "There  are  three  pitfalls  to  be  ivolded  In 
the  giving  of  reasons.  First,  It  wq  ild  be  dis- 
astrous to  Introduce  any  further  delay  into 
parole  decision-making.  One  of  tl:  most  fre- 
quent criticisms  of  the  Board  todi  j  Is  that  it 
keeps  prisoners  in  suspense  for  1  >o  long.  It 
would  be  better  not  to  give  rea  one  at  all 
than  to  give  them  and  spend  week)  or  months 
drafting  them.  Second,  it  Is  vltij  :  that  the 
reasons  be  written  to  give  the  pr^ner  a  fair 
and  candid  statement  of  why  he  &  not  being 
paroled,  and  not  merely  to  satlsf;  the  courts. 
Nothing  would  be  gained  by  glvll  ;  reasons  If 
the  Board  retained  a  legal  staff  U  draft  them 
with  an  eye  to  Justifying  the  dec  rton  In  the 
event  ot  litigation.  The  Board  mut  state  why 
It  is  denying  parole,  and  not  nec«  sarily  how 
it  feels  the  denial  might  be  most  ]  srsuasively 
Justified  In  court.  Third,  the  re  sons  must 
be  reasonably  qieclflc.  It  does  no  ood  to  tell 
a  prisoner  he  is  being  denied  pai  tie  because 
he  Is  a  danger  to  society  unlesi  he  is  told 
why  he  is  so  regarded,  and  whener  there  is 
anything  he  can  do  to  convlncdthe  Board 
otherwise."  25  An.  L.  Rev.  4591485  (Fall, 
1973).  I 

"Memorandum  dated  Februarjiie,  1972  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Parole  Boafl.  25  Ad.  L. 
Ri^.  517,  52S  (Pall,  1973).  Senat^  Percy  has 
suggested  that  giving  reasons  won  1  not  delay 
the  delivery  of  a  decision  if  the  d<  lislon  were 
required  within  a  short  time  a  d  detailed 
reasons  were  required  within  a  lo  ger  period 
of  time.  Percy,  "Blueprint  for  a  Cr  ninal  Jus- 
tice System,"  119  Conc.  Rbc.  No.  17  (March 
27,  1973). 

Rules  of  the  United  SUtes  Bo  rd  of  Pa- 
role (1971)  pp.  14-16;  25  Ad.  L.  Jet.  496^97 
(Fall,  1973)  :  f 


"The   following  factors  are  co 
the  Bo<u4  In  its  decision  making 
"A.  Sentence  Data. 
"1.  Type  of  sentence. 
"2.  Length  of  sentence. 


sidered   by 


"3.  Recommendations  of  Judge.  VS.  Attor- 
ney and  other  responsible  officials. 

"B.  Facts  and  Circumstances  of  the  Of- 
fense. 

"1.  Mitigating  and  aggravating  factors. 

"2.  Activities  following  arrest  and  prior  to 
confinement,  including  adjustment  on  bond 
or  probation,  if  any. 

"C.  Prior  Criminal  Record. 

"1.  Natvire  and  pattern  of  offenses. 

"2.  Adjustment  to  prevloxis  probation,  pa- 
role and  confinement. 

"3.  Detainers. 

"D.  Changes  in  Motivation  and  Behavior. 

"1.  Change  In  attitude  toward  self  and 
others. 

"3.  Reasons  underlying  changes. 

"3.  Personal  goals  and  description  of  per- 
sonal strengths  or  resources  available  to 
maintain  motivation  for  law-abiding  be- 
havior. 

"E.  Personal  and  Social  History. 

"1.  Family  and  marital. 

"2.  Intelligence  and  education. 

"3.  Employment  and  military  e.xperlence. 

"4.  Leisure  time. 

"5.  Religion. 

"6.  Physical  and  emotional  health. 

"F.  Institutional  Experience. 

"1.  Program  goals  and  accomplishments  in 
areas: 

"(a)   Academic. 

"(b)  Vocational  education,  training  or 
work  assignments. 

"(c)  Recreation  and  leisure  time  use. 

"(d)   Religion. 

"(e)   Therapy. 

"2.  General  adjustment: 

"(a)  Inter-personal  relationships  with  staff 
and  Inmates. 

"(b)  Behavior,  including  misconduct. 

"3.  Physical  and  emotional  health,  and 
treatment. 

"G.  Community  Resources.  Including  Re- 
lease Plans. 

"1.  Residence:  live  alone,  with  family,  or 
others. 

"2.  Employment,  training,  or  academic 
education. 

"3.  Special  needs  and  resources  to  meet 
them. 

"H.  Use  of  Scientific  Data  and  Tools. 

"1.  Psychological  and  psychiatric  evalua- 
tions. 

"2.  Pertinent  data  from  the  uniform  pa- 
role reporting  system. 

"3.  Other  statistical  data. 

"4.  Standardized  tests". 

"  Administrative  Conference  Recom- 
mendation 72-3:  Procedures  of  the  United 
States  Board  of  Parole  (adopted  June  9, 
1972) ,  25  Ad,  L.  Rev.  531  (Pall,  1973) . 

'•  Davis,  Disci«etiona«t  Justice  :  A  Pre- 
MMUfAKT  IifQUiKT  128.  131  (1969).  See  also. 
Oaylln,  No  Exit,  Hakfer's  Magazine  86  (No- 
vember, 1971).  wherein  the  author  claims 
knowledge  of  routine  parole  being  granted  to 
Jehovah's  Witnesses  between  1967-1970  and 
denied  to  other  war  reslsters  because  the 
Witnesses  were  considered  to  be  "True  Cos." 

"New  Jersey:  Monks  v.  New  Jersey  State 
Parole  Board,  58  N.J.  238.  249.  277  A.  2d  193. 
199  (1971).  Michigan  and  Wisconsin:  Daw- 
son, The  Decision  to  Grant  oe  Dent  Paeole: 
A  STTn)T  OP  Parole  CRrrERiA  Law  and  Prac- 
tice, 1966  Wash.  tl.  L.  Q.  243,  302.  Illinois: 
III.  Rev.  Stats.  1973,  c.  38,  {  1003-3-5(f) 
(Commentary:  "Thta  section  requires  the 
Bocu-d  to  state  the  basis  of  Its  decision  In  its 
own  records  and  in  its  notice  to  the  appli- 
cant.") 

"We  have  applied  the  same  conclusion  to 
parole  release  hearings.  Gam  v.  Bensinger, 
480  P2d  88  (7th  Clr.  1973). 

"The  12.000  annual  parole  interviews  are 
commonly  called  "hearings"  although  they 
average  only  10-15  minutes  each  and  the  only 
persons  present  are  the  member  or  examiner, 
a  stenographer,  the  inmate  and  his  institu- 
tional counselor.  25  Ao.  L.  Rev.  459,  468  (Fall, 
1973). 


»>The  majority  of  the  en  banc  court  also 
held  that  the  full  panoply  of  due  process  pro- 
tections does  not  attach  "every  time  the  gov- 
ernment takes  some  action  which  confers  a 
new  status  on  the  individual  or  denies  a  re- 
quest for  a  different  status."  477  P.2d  278, 
282.  This  does  not  take  account  of  the  Mor- 
riaaej/  standard  that  some  If  not  all  proce- 
dural requirements  may  be  available  to  the 
prisoner. 

»'  In  that  case  we  reversed  the  summary 
dismissal  of  a  pro  se  petition  for  mandamus 
where  a  federal  prisoner  claimed  that  his  pa- 
role was  denied  because  of  religious  discrimi- 
nation. 

^  "Exemptions  from  the  .  .  .  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  are  not  lightly  to  be  pre- 
sumed." MarccUo  v.  Bonds,  349  U.S.  302.  3io 
(1956);  BrowncU  v.  Tom  We  Shung,  352  VS. 
180,  186.  (1956) .  See  also  Renegotiation  Board 
V.  Bannercraft  Clothing  Co.,  Inc.,  42  US.LW 
4203,  4208   (February  19,  1974). 

■°  Report  submitted  to  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  United  States  on  January 
1,  1972,  "Federal  Parole  Procedures,"  25  Ad  L 
Rev.  459,  480  (Pall,  1973) . 

'^  The  holding  in  Hyser  that  an  order  deny- 
ing parole  is  not  an  "adjudication  required 
by  statute  to  be  determined  on  the  record" 
within  the  meaning  of  5  554(a)  did  not  pur- 
port to  consider  whether  such  an  order  is  an 
"adjudication  '  as  defined  In  5  551(7).  If,  as 
we  hold,  the  Board  Is  an  "agency"  as  defined 
in  i  551(1),  we  think  the  statutory  defini- 
tions of  "adjudication"  and  "order"  lead  in- 
escapably to  the  conclusion  that  a  parole  re- 
lease hearing  Is  an  agency  proceeding. 

»  S.  Doc.  No.  248,  79th  Cong..  2d  Sess.  206. 
265  (1946). 

"In  Washington  v.  Hogan,  287  F.  2d  332, 
334  (3rd  Clr.  1960) .  the  court  in  holding  that 
a  parolee  was  not  entitled  to  counsel  at  t 
parole  revocation  hearing  simply  said  "Nor 
can  we  t>elieve  that  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act.  5  VS.C.  J  1005  I  now  f  555),  was 
ever  intended  to  cover  this  kind  of  a  case." 
The  right  to  counsel  appears,  however,  not  in 
$  555(e),  but  in  !  555(b) .  Professor  Davis  has 
taken  the  position  that  ;55S(b)  applies  to 
Parole  Board  release  hearings  (Davis,  Admin- 
istrative Law  Treatise  376  (1970  Supp.)  and 
that  $  555(e)  also  docs  (Davis,  Discretion  ait 
Justice:  A  Preliminary  Inqttirt  129  (19<S9)). 

"  If  the  district  court  finds  that  the  plain- 
tiff's application  was  In  writing  and  that  S 
use.  S  555 (e)  therefore  applies,  the  district 
court  may  seek  to  determine  the  matter  of  its 
timing  in  order  to  insure  that  this  require- 
ment will  not  delay  the  delivery  of  parole 
hearing  decisions. 


1974:  THE  YEAR  OP  DOUBLE 
NUMBER  INFLATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Consumer  Pri<»  Index  released  this 
morning  confirms  what  the  housewife 
and  the  consumer  have  been  telling  us 
for  the  last  several  months — that  the 
rate  of  inflation  is  accelerating.  In  No- 
vember, the  Consumer  Price  Index  roee 
0.8  percent;  in  December  0.5  percent;  in 
January,  1.0  percent  and  in  February  1.3 
percent.  At  a  compound  annual  rate,  the 
rise  in  the  CPI  for  February  amounted 
to  16.8  percent. 

The  largest  price  increases  occurred 
in  the  food  component  of  the  CPI.  The 
price  of  food  purchased  for  home  con- 
sumption rose  by  almost  3  percent  in 
February  alone.  I  believe  that  retail  food 
price  increases  bear  some  examination. 
First,  in  the  last  month,  both  cattlemen 
and  egg  producers  have  complained  that 
although  the  price  of  their  products  has 
fallen  sharply  at  the  wholesale  level, 
there  has  been  almost  no  evidence  of  this 
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drop  in  the  grocery  store.  In  fact,  some  ENERGY  CONSERVATION  IN  indeed,  if  we  have  learned  anything  dur- 

cattlemen  have  claimed  that  consumer  CONSTRUCTION  ing  *»»»  ^^"^  months  m  which  we  have  been 

't'1T%^^!^?^iT^ lower'S  ^'-  -^AVrra.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  Oscar  '^'^r'^^n.l^-^Z'l.T^i^^^TX 

that  ir  retau  stores  ^o  nox,  lower  tneir  j,     Lanfo^^     general    manager    of    the  no  longer  be  able  to  design  buildings  as  he 

beef  prices  soon,  many  01  tnem  wm  nave  -^^^  york  State  University  Construction  once  did;  that  he  win  have  to  design  buiid- 

to  go  out  of  business.  In  hearmgs  before  p^^    recently  addressed  the  School  of  1"^^  *i^at  use  much  less  energy  than  those 

my   Subcommittee    on    Consumer    Eco-  Architecture  and   Planning   at   Howard  *^  ^^"^  *<^*y 

nomlcs  in  the  next  couple  of  months  I  SSyS^dil^SsinK   t^e  a?ti^SS  of  '^''^  """^  ^°'''  ^'^'^  university  construc- 

intend  to  investigate  the  reasons  for  the  the S YorkSt^e Universitv Conlfru?-  "°''  ^">f "^,^1  "T ^^''^'"'^^  »  ^:°'^'F\ 'T 

r*>lfttivelv  wide  farm-retail  orice  soread  I-       J.     ^tO^K  biate  university  construe-  energy  buUding  to  be  constructed  at  the  Agri- 

A   ItyiJ^^i^n^^^^o^v^Lniy^^^if^'  ^^°^  ^^^^  ^^^  the  ^^^  for  energy  con-  cultural  and  Technical  College  at  Farming- 

Anoiner  mscrepancy  wnicn  Dears  in-  servation  in  construction.  I  ask  unani-  dale.  New  York.  And  the  United  States  Gen- 

vestlgation  was  pointed  out  to  us   by  j^^^  consent  that  his  address  be  printed  erai  services  Administration  has  two  simi- 

Leonard    woodcock,    president    of    the  ^^  ^^le  Record  ^^'''y  conceived  structures  underway  in  New 

United  Automobile,  Aerospace,  and  Agri-  Thpr*>  hpinp  nn  r>hiPf>tir>n    thP  nHHrPco  Hampshire  and  In  Michigan.  To  the  best  of 

cultural  Implement  Workers  of  Amer-  was  ordered  to  te  Sed  in  tht  Record  "^^  knowledge,  these  are  the  only  three  low 

ica— UAW  *  oraerea  lo  oe  prmiea  in  ine  kecord,  energy    projects    underway    In    the    United 

Mr.  Woodcock  presented  data  showing  ^^    4„°!lti         t,      ^          ^    ,  states,  but  Im  sure  many  more  wUl  be  com- 

that  In  the  nast  vear  thp  nriop  nf  food  Address  by   Dr.   Oscar  E.  Lanford  Ing  along  soon.  The  low  energy  building  at 

staol^has  r?l?n  It^  shIrCw  Ihile  the  ^  ^^'^  '""'^^  appreciate  the  invitation  to  Parmingdale,  which  the  Fund  is  planning. 

!??i^f ^fhof^^^ Jt^ntiit^  iL!!vi  L^H  ^  liere  with  you  today  for  it  Is  both  a  priv-  will  not  require  any  energy  for  heating,  as 

price  of  what  could  be  called  luxury  foods  uege  and  an  opportunity  for  me.  It  is  a  priv-  such,  when  it  is  Illuminated  and  fully  oc- 

has  been  mu(ni  more  stable.  The  follow-  iiege  because  of  the  long  record  of  very  ef-  cupled  in  the  winter.  At  the  present  time,  this 

lug  table,  presented   to   the  Joint  Eco-  fectlve   service   in   higher   education   which  buUdlng,  which  is  stUl  in  the  design  stage.  Is 

nomic  Committee  by  Mr.  Woodcock  last  Howard  university  has  rendered  for  a  cen-  such  that  the  energy  requirement  for  air  con- 

month,  shows  that  prices  for  flour,  pota-  t^n^  and  this  is  my  first  invitation  to  visit  dltlonlng  m  summer  operation  wUl  still  be 

toes,  dried  beans  and  eggs  have  risen  at  y""""  ,campus^  it  is  an  opportunity  because  f"^^^"*'^J'j''i',/^  *f /^^^p^^^V^Ih      '^^'i^l 

rates  of  30  to  50  nerrent  whilp  thP  nrirp.!  'ny  '!»'*  enables  me  to  tell  you  some  of  my  the  building  without  the  operation  of  the 

[t  ct^ik    vpnl   ^nHpff  o!^rt   ia«?K  ^^.^f.1  thoughts  about  the  education  of  architects  aU"  conditioning  if  the  nations  power  supply 

for  Steak,   veal   cutlets   and  lamb  chops  ^^^  engmeers  and  something  about  the  state  becomes  critically  low. 

have  risen  less  than  20  percent.  University  of  New  York  and  Its  capital  de-  These  considerations  remind  me  that  the 

RETAIL  price  of  SELECTED  FOOD  ITEMS  velopment  program.  energy  crisis — which  Is  causing  so  many  hard- 

Percentage  change  from  October  1972  to  ^  trust  you  realize  that  I  appear  before  you  ships— Is,  In  some  respects  at  least,  a  blessing 

October  1973  as  a  layman— not  an  architect.  During  my  *"  disguise  in  that  it  Is  providing  a  challenge 

Porterhouse*  steak                                          17  1  niany  years  In  university  teaching,  research,  to  architecture  unlike  any  In  the  recent  hls- 

v^  cutlets             IT  i  and    more    recently,    administration.    It    has  tory  of  the  profession.  It  Is  making  it  neces- 

R^roait     "■  IB  Q  '>««n  my  lot  to  work  with  many  architects  sary  for  architects  to  rethink  the  problems 

timh^ons in?  an«*  a^so  to  ponder  the  consequences,  both  °^  design  from  the  standpoint  of  energy  con- 

^Xp           oi  1  good  and  bad,  of  many  design  decisions  made  sumption,  as  well  as  the  energy  required  to 

Lsver  rake lit  ^y  countless  architects  and  planners.  Con-  produce  the  materials  of  which  the  build- 

Lettuc*       n  n  sequently.   I  have  become  something  of  an  ing  Is  constructed.  It  Is  making  It  necessary 

PnmkfurteA" 40 '  q  aniateur    critic    of    academic    architecture  for  architects  to  Join  forces  with  mechanical 

Moena  sausai-V ^'  B  whose  only  portfolio  is  an  experience  of  over  engineers  to  solve  energy  problems  by  trans- 

^7            ^^ ?I°  three  decades  spent  In  university  academic  bating  thermo-dynamlc  theories  Into  viable 

f»^---- 00.0  ^Qrjj  heating  and  cooling  systems  for  contempo- 

Ma^ta^'" «•  0  Wliiston    ChurchUl    once    remarked.    "We  "-^ly  society's  needs. 

-argarme 35.  0  ^^^^  ^^^  buUdlngs  and  thereafter  they  shape  ^o  be  sure,  gearing  new  buildings  to  the 

Potato^' q?  1  us".  If  one  accepts  this  statement-andsure^  "^  °^  «*'^«'?y  <»erlved  from  the  fossU  fuels 

- - --  ^^  ^  there  Is  much  truth  In  Ifr-one  is  Impressed  ^  necessary  today  to  achieve  our  short-range 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtlstics.  with   the   great   responslbUity   placed   upon  ^oal  of  coping  with  the  oU  crlsU.  However, 

A  staff  stiidv  ronrfi,ot*rf  fny  fh»  e„h  ^^^  architect  and  those  who  contribute  to  ^*„^Mf*  ^«f^  beyond  that. 

J^^i^^^  conducted  for  the  Sub-  ^is  professional  education.  Perhaps,  if  Chur-  ^^^^^"^  t^**  '»«''*  «*ecad€.  given  the  proper 

committee  on  Consumer  Economics,  con-  chUl  had  lived  two  decades  longer  than  he  leadership  on  the  federal  governmental  level, 

eluded  that  in  1973  the  poor  suffered  one-  did,  he  might  have  developed  his  theme  in  ''*   *=°"'**   become    totally   self-sufficient   in 

fourth  more  inflation  than  the  relatively  terms  of  the  relationship  between  energy  con-  energy.  This  will  not  happen  by  Presidential 

weU-to-do.  The  statistics  presented  by  servation  and  the  practice  of  architecture,  edict  It  wUl  happen  only  If  our  government 

Leonard  Woodcock  confirm  our  conclu-  ^ow  many  architects  have  considered  this  Provides  the  necessary  economic  stimulus  for 

slons.    During    food    hearings    which    I  r**'*-  '^^  f^^^J  «>wn  experiences  lead  me  ^l^,^^^,,  "^^^    "he  '^e'^erS    "^Te^n 

mentioned  earlier,  I  also  intend  to  pursue  ^rlous'^^Ll^ratlon  to  ene^^co'il^'rvf iZ  shi^S  off-shore  oU,' our  vIs'T  c<^Te"^s, 

the  question  of  differential  increases  in  mTny  buiw  n^they  hSTve  SS^^U^^^^^^^  "^"^  *"'»  ^'»«»'  «^  ^•'^  "«  P°^^'  ^«>"  '"^'^'^ 

prices  for  staple  commodities,  which  ac-  recLtirAnd  even  Lter  thf eneSv  c^^^^  ^'^'^  ^*<*'^-  ^  '»«"^'*  *^»*  ^«  '^  ^^  *»** 

count  for  the  largest  part  of  the  food  the  nation,  most  practicing  architects  were  energy  crisis  in  half  of  that  time  U  govern- 

budgets  of  the  poor,  and  for  luxury  items,  proceedUig  with  a  "business  as  usual"  attl-  ™^^*  ascribed  to  it  the  same  high  priority 

consumed  largely  by  the  weU  off.  tude  m  their   profession.  Perhaps,  too,  Mr.  ***"i   *!^   ^IX??   ^  *^®   Manhatton   Project 

Mr.  President,  the  working  men  and  ChurchUl  would  have  had  some  ^ithy  state-  tto?  a^i^n'on  m^Mo^n'""''              ""■      "" 

women  of  America  are  seeing  the  value  ^^y'^^^^X^^  ^^X''^^^l^\^:'^^l  L^e^^ng  to  iwe  Xh  fossu  fuel  shortages 

of  their  paychecks  erode  from  day  to  day.  I'^t^l^e^^l.^eJyt^^ZVsTLf^^^^  ^"^  '^-^^^'^'^  °"-  '^""^^"bs  accordingly' is 

WhUe  wages  increased  only  modestly  in  about  that  matterLsurely  evenrone  to  thte  "°'  '^^"'^  **^**  ""'^'^  ''^^^-  "  '^'^  ^^  »"  *'* 

the  last  year,  the  price  of  aU  the  goods  nation's  capltol  from  whence  comes  almost  are  to  do,  we  can  expect  recurring  crises  every 

Which     they     must     purchase     jumped  an  of  our  news  today  has  done  so.  "'",®  *°  *'*^  ^****  <lecldes  to  Indulge  In  oU 

sharply.  The  real  earnings  statistics  re-  However,  irrespective  of  whether  we  indl-  ^  .^t^f^^t  ^inm.nltf  J^^TIJ  n^rT^l 

leased  this  morning  showed  that  in  Feb-  vldually  belong  to  the  "yes.  there  u  a  legltl-  2,"^^^^  fv'   eneiSi  sSfr?es  t^at  c^n  TZ- 

ruary,  real  spendable  earnings  were  4.5  l?"^,,f "S^.f  °^.**,^;,n^^°^  *°  *"**  'T;  nS    '^onTSii^^  mc^f  t^e^.t:d^" 

percent  below  last  February.  I  reaUze  "   ^^iLHthT^  J/^"P;  *T„      °  * ''°',"'  people.  And  this  can  be  done, 

toat  part  of  the  inflation  is  inevitable.  °e  Is  a  Ltlon^^st  sto^  w^ti^^rle^  w^'  I^P"«=^*  '"^  »»  ^^^  ^  ">«  realization  that 

because  of  crop  conditions  and  worldwide  ^u^ ''re7uTou^en^/'^s^i;t^- ^'^r  *»»«   'nechanlcal   systems   in   large  buUdlngs 

demand  for  food  and  raw  commodities,  capita;    and    we   must   develop    sources   of  **  "*  ^°^  "*'"K  "*  ****  United  states  wiu. 

But  what  I  do  not  believe  to  be  inevita-  energy  other  than  those  upon  which  we  are  ''^  °°*  ^^^  *""  another,  become  obsolete  once 

ble  is  the  large  and  widening  margins  be-  prlmarUy  dependent  today.  such  discoveries  are  made.  In  some  cases.  It 

tween  the  farm  and  retail  level   and  the  ^*  are  told  that  approximately  W^r  of  our  "^^^    *»*    possible    to    rehabilitate    them    to 

apparent  differential  price  increases  that  national  energy  consumption  is  used  in  m-  achieve  lower  energy  requirements;  in  other 

push  the  price  for  food  for  the  noor  ud  ''^^stry — 26%    in  transportation  and  36%   is  Instances  It  wUl  be  necessary  to  replace  them 

morp  mniHiv  thnr,  fKo    *««^  «*  *vwr-i_v.  consumed    In    residential    and    commercial  with  new  systems  or  perhaps  structures. 

As   ch^^«    «wi^   c^          ^^  "^^-  buUdlngs.  Thus,  In  my  view,  the  energy  crisis  Thus,   within   the   next   few  decades,   the 

Cr.n«n»,ir?.              .        SubCOinmittee   on  pieces  the  architectural  and  engineering  pro-  United   States    may    well    be    in    for   major 

thn^       I   ^^°"°™'CS,  I  intend  to  pursue  fesslons  squarely  In  the  midst  of  the  energy  changes  in  thrust  of  the  architectural  pro- 

"lese  serious  Issues.  problem.  fesslon.  To  accomplish  these  things,  more 
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arcbitccts  and  engineers  will  be!  needed,  of 
every  race,  color,  creed  or  natl(  lal  origin. 
I  am  told  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects says  that  only  some  15  petpent  of  the 
buildings  in  the  United  States  w*e  designed 
by  architects.  Architects  agree  piat  this  is 
not  an  unreasonable  estimate.  Well,  thanks 
to  the  energy  crisis  there  are  Bund  to  be 
some  changes  made  unless  we  ivint  to  con- 
tinue to  live  at  the  mercy  of  ofi-producing 
countries.  ^ 

Prices  of  gas  and  oil  are  skyrc^keting  and 
we  are  told  that  the  oil  companps  are  reap- 
ing enormous  profits.  I  can  .^understand 
that  if  one  has  to  pay  miore  foii|fueI,  one  is 
going  to  use  less,  and  perhaps;  some  price 
Increases  are  necessary  to  curb>  usage,  but 
I  fail  to  see  the  morality  iu  permitting  oil 
companies  to  pile  up  profit  ugon  profit  as 
a  result  of  the  current  crisis.  It  it  Is  neces- 
sary for  the  people  to  pay  mart  for  fuel, 
they  should  receive  a  return  <m  their  pur- 
chases in  the  form  of  futuri  protection 
against  recurring  fuel  crisis.        .^ 

Therefore,  I  suggest  that  the  itederal  Gov- 
ernment Impose,  promptly,  an  Aceas  profits 
tax  on  all  the  oil  companes,  and  that  the 
revenue  from  these  taxes  be  us£d  to  estab- 
lish an  Energy  Research  and  development 
Fund  that  will  support  scientific  efforts  to 
develop  energy  substitutes  for  J>11. 

I  would  also  urge  the  Federal  fiovemment 
to  make  funds  available  to  schools  of  archi- 
tecture and  engineering  to  tram  students, 
and  to  provide  refresher  coursecAfor  profes- 
sional architects  and  engineers,  is  the  design 
of  low  energy  buildings.  This  wllsrequire  an 
Inter-dlsclpUnary  approach,  InifclTlng  the 
use  of  much  more  of  the  basic  scalence  than 
architects  normally  study,  I  si%>ect.  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  can  be  don^otberwise. 
Nor  do  I  believe  that  architects  ai^  engineers 
can  continue  to  work  so  nearly  Indepen- 
dently of  one  another  as  man*  have  been 
doing  up  to  now.  ^ 

Thus,  as  we  begin  to  realize  yiat  It  will 
take  an  all-out  effort,  an  Inter-aisclpllnary 
effort,  to  ensure  that  we  will  ne^^r  again  be 
faced  with  the  kind  of  energy  l:rlsis  with 
which  we  are  wrestling  today,  tjje  oil  crisis 
may  well  change  the  character  d  architec- 
ture and  engineering  as  professli^s  ua  these 
Involve  building  design. 

We    have    recognized    this    at 
XTnlverslty  Construction  Fund,  wl 

rnding  a  great  deal  of  time  an< 
determine  the  most  effective  means  of 
coping  with  the  energy  crisis  In  existing 
facilities  and  in  those  faculties  t^at  are  still 
In  the  design  stage.  We  are  flnd^g  that  the 
energy  consumption  of  some  exljung  build- 
ings can  be  reduced  as  much  4s  30%  by 
changing  the  mode  of  operation  (s  the  build- 
ing and  that  energy  saving  of  6<K  are  pos- 
sible in  a  building  where  low  ^ergy  is  a 
major  goal  of  the  design  prooes^ 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  Stite  Univer- 
sity Construction  Fund,  which  |vbile  well 
known  in  New  York  State,  Is  perMi^M  not  so 
well  known  Ln  Washington.  I  real^  can't  tell 
you  why  it  is  called  a  Fund,  si 
Is  a  corporation  employing  some 
charged  with  the  design,  constrt 
financing  of  all  capital  project 
University  of  New  York.  Some 
know  that  we  are  responsible  f< 
tlon  of  the  largest  state  univei 
In  the  world. 

State  University  of  New  York 
35  separate  campuses,  controlled 
Board  of  Trustees,  headed  by  a 
tlve    Officer.    The    University    ii 
comprehensive   univeirsity   centei 
colleges  of  arts  and  science,  five 
and  technical  colleges,  and  a  vi 
fesslonal   schools,   mcluding   the 
Environmental  Science  and  Forest 
cuse,  two  free-standing  medical 
etc.,  etc. 

These  facilities  constructed  by  Ae  "P^ind* 
have  made  possible  not  only  th^great  ex- 
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pansion  of  the  enrollment  and  academic  pro- 
granis  which  has  occurred  In  the  last  ten 
years,  but  also  have  enabled  the  University 
to  attract  renowned  educators  in  various 
disciplines. 

The  Construction  Fund  came  into  being  in 
1962,  when  Governor  Rockefeller  recom- 
mended and  the  State  Legislature  authorized 
the  creation,  "within  the  State  University" 
of  the  State  University  Construction  Fund  as 
"a  corporate  governmental  agency  constitut- 
ing  a   public    benefit  corporation". 

This  action  stemmed  from  a  1960  report 
entitled,  "Meeting  the  Increasing  Demand 
for  Higher  Education  In  New  York  State," 
known  as  the  Heald  Report,  after  the  chair- 
man of  a  special  committee  established  by 
the  Legislature,  Dr.  Henry  Heald.  which  as- 
serted that  "Within  a  relatively  few 
years  .  .  .  higher  education  In  America  has 
been  propelled  into  a  distinctly  new  era  by 
a  combination  of  powerful  world-wide  forces. 
There  has  been  an  accelerated  pace  of  hu- 
man events,  an  explosion  of  knowledge,  a 
surge  of  population,  an  almost  unbelievable 
breakthrough  in  science  and  technology  .  .  . 
"These  developments  made  it  imperative  for 
the  State  University  to  meet  the  unprec- 
edented need  of  extending  opportunities  for 
public  higher  education  to  "the  burgeoning 
numbers  of  our  youth." 

Against  this  background,  the  Fund's  ob- 
jectives were  clear.  Its  responsibilities,  as  out- 
lined by  the  Legislature,  were  "to  provide 
academic  buildings,  dormitories,  and  other 
facilities  for  the  state -operated  mstltutlons, 
so  that  the  university  can  double  its  enroll- 
ment in  the  next  ten  years". 

In  fact,  during  the  period  in  question 
(1962-1972)  State  University  of  New  York 
much  more  than  doubled  its  enrollment  from 
66,  137  students  in  1962  to  167,074  students 
in  1972. 

Shortly  after  its  establishment,  to  fulfill 
Its  role  with  effectiveness,  the  Fund  adopted 
three  major  criteria  which  were  to  apply  to 
every  one  of  its  buildings: 

TIMING — faculties  had  to  be  read  for  use 
on  time  as  programed  by  the  University — 
that  Is  the  time  schedule  was  determined 
by  SUNY  long  range  academic  plan. 

QUALITY — excellence  In  architecture  and 
construction  had  to  be  achieved  on  every 
campua. 

COST— faculties  were  to  be  constructed 
within  predetermined  budgets,  commensu- 
rate with  the  type  of  project  proiD'amed. 

The  Fund's  experience  over  almost  twelve 
years  gives  evidence  not  only  of  the  valid- 
ity but  of  the  effectiveness  of  these  criteria. 

From  its  very  Inception,  the  Fund  has  been 
committed  to  encouraging  the  kind  of  crea- 
tivity that  yields  academically  functional,  ar- 
chitecturaUy  sound,  and  aesthetically  pleas- 
ing facilities  by  uUllzing  the  resources  of 
professionals  in  private  practice.  In  the  im- 
plementation of  its  very  large  design  and 
construction  program,  it  has  employed  many 
of  America's  leading  planners,  achltects  and 
engineers  to  undertake  the  planning  and 
design,  and  superviae  the  construction  of  its 
various  projects.  The  professional  staff  of 
the  Fund,  drawn  from  the  best  available 
talent,  has  been  charged  with  expediting 
the  complex  decision-making  process  Inher- 
ent in  so  unprecedented  an  undertaking. 

Since  its  estahUahment,  the  Fund  has  su- 
pervised the  completion  of  1J40  separate 
projects,  valued  at  $1JS  billion.  As  of  the  end 
of  1973  another  164  projects,  valued  at  9364 
millloD,  were  under  construction;  16  projects, 
valued  at  $65  miUlon,  were  in  process  of 
award;  and  107  projects,  valued  at  $216  mil- 
lion were  under  design. 

The  Fund  Is  committed  to  developing  de- 
signs that  are  realistic  and  workable.  Its  com- 
prehensive campus  p'^ns  for  each  campus 
have  three  vital  characteristics: 

1.  They  contain  Action  Programs  which 
articulate  and  schedule  aU  actions  and  ele- 
ments requU-ed  for  the  physical  expansion 


of  campuses  to  satisfy  the   academic  plans 
of  the  State  University. 

2.  They  Identify  a  design  vocabulary  for  the 
environment  of  each  campus,  suited  to  site 
and  academic  purpose  of  the  State  University. 

3.  They  provide  the  basis  for  evaluation  of 
the  economic  and  fvinctional  feasibUity  of 
campus  design  proposals. 

The  Fund's  master  plans  are  more  than 
locatlonal  guides  for  faculties  on  the  cam- 
puses. They  define  the  quality  of  the  cam- 
pus environment  and  provide  aesthetic  con- 
tinuity. The  Fund's  comprehensive  plans  for 
campus  development  identify  and  keep  cur- 
rent scope,  costs  and  scheduling  of  all  plan- 
ning, construction  and  acquisition  as  well  as 
community-related  projects  (le.,  utilities) 
necessary  to  satisfy  academic  goals.  They 
provide  perspective  for  testing  the  fiscal  im- 
pact of  decisions  and  elements  in  campus 
development. 

The  Fund  is  convinced  that  the  quality  of 
architecture  is  not  solely  dependent  on  the 
amount  of  money  available  for  construction. 
Thus,  we  establish  a  budget  for  a  project 
and  present  that  budget  to  the  architect  as 
a  design  objective.  In  the  early  years,  many 
were  not  convinced  that  the  Fund  could 
succeed  in  demanding,  by  contract,  that  an 
architect  design  to  meet  budget  specifica- 
tions or  he  would  have  to  redesign  at  his  own 
expense.  The  profession  simply  did  not  work 
that  way.  However,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Fund,  many  architects  have  come  to  recog- 
nize the  discipline  implied  in  such  an  ap- 
proach 8is  an  opportunity  for  the  general 
enhancement  of  their  profession.  And  they 
have  come  to  recognize  a  realistic  budget 
limitation  as  an  additional  parameter  that 
increases  the  challenge  and  heightens  tb« 
sense  of  creative  resolution. 

The  Fund — representing  the  owner — pro- 
vides the  necessary  client  input:  program, 
budget,  performance  criteria.  At  the  same 
time.  It  creates  a  climate  that  allows  the 
professional  to  practice  responsibility  and 
effectiveness.  Thereafter,  the  Fund  main- 
tains supervisory  contact  with  the  profes- 
sional to  ensure  that  the  University 
academic  requirements,  as  well  as  the 
Fund's  budget,  schedule  and  design  criteria 
are  met. 

A  word  about  funding — after  all  that's  our 
name — !  Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  the 
entire  $2  bUIlon  worth  of  buildings  which 
we  have  finished,  or  are  In  process,  are  paid 
for  without  resort  to  State  tax  revenues. 
Actually,  the  financing  process  is  complex. 
In  principle.  It  works  as  foUows:  As  soon  as 
a  building  Is  completed,  bonds  aire  sold  pub- 
licly to  get  the  money  to  pay  for  the  buikl- 
ing.  The  bonds  are  for  thirty  years  and  are 
paid  off  with  revenues  from  University  in- 
come— i.e.,  mainly  tuition,  hospitals  and 
lother  lesser  sources.  The  bond  holder's  se- 
ciirity  is  that  aU  moneys  received  by  the 
University  are  reserved  first  for  debt  serv- 
ice on  the  bonds.  Reserves  left  over  each 
year,  after  each  year's  debt  services  are  used 
towards  University  operating  costs.  At  the 
eiMl  of  thirty  years,  SUNY  owns  the  buUd- 
ings  free  and  clear. 

It  seems  to  me  SUNY's  Construction  Fund 
Illustrates  dramatically  what  a  government 
agency  can  do  when  it  Is  determined  to  do 
something — when  the  people  really  want 
something  to  happen. 

Now,  there  is  another  area  In  which  the 
Ftmd,  and  the  State  of  New  York  through 
the  Fund,  is  pioneering.  It  is  the  area  of 
providing    equal    employment   opportunity. 

Last  summer,  as  some  of  you  may  know, 
the  Fund  conducted  a  Summer  Intern  Pro- 
gram for  Minority  Student  Architects  and 
Engineers.  This  was  a  pilot  project  in  which 
a  group  of  you  participated.  ISome  members 
of  the  group  worked  In  our  Albany  office  and 
some  were  on  the  site  of  the  new  Health 
Sciences  Center  being  buUt  at  the  Stony 
Brook  campus. 

This  summer  program  resulted   not  only 
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from  the  Fund's  need  for  temporary  man- 
power, but  also  from  a  recognition  of  the 
severe  shortage  of  minority  persons  among 
professional  architects  and  engineers  in  the 
State  of  New  York — a  shortage,  I  am  told, 
which  extends  throughout  the  United  States. 

Through  this  program,  we  sought  to  pro- 
vide the  students  with  an  experience  that 
would  be  beneficial  to  them  and  to  the  Fund. 
We  hoped  this  experience  would  Intensify 
their  own  commitments  to  the  highest  pro- 
fessional standards  in  Architecture  and  En- 
gineering. And  it  was  our  hope  too  that  the 
Fund's  Intern  Program  would  constitute  a 
significant  contribution  to  advancing  op- 
portunities for  minority  architects  and 
engineers. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  tell  you — on  the 
basis  of  our  experience  to  date — that  the 
program  was  an  eminent  success.  Not  only 
did  the  students  perform  excellently  In  doing 
the  kind  of  work  the  Fund  needed  to  have 
done;  they  also  showed  professional  zeal 
and  devotion  to  this  work. 

We  hope  the  students'  own  professional 
commitments  were  increased  and  their  horl- 
Bons  widened  by  this  kind  of  summer  ex- 
perience. 

At  this  time — subject  to  the  avaUabUlty 
of  funds — ^we  expect  to  conduct  another 
Summer  Intern  Program  this  year,  for  an- 
other group  of  architectural  and  engineer- 
ing students. 

You  may  ask  whether  we  can  provide 
additional  opportunities  for  the  students 
who  participated  in  the  1973  program.  Our 
present  plans  call  for  us  to  try  to  place 
them — over  the  summer  months — with  ar- 
chitectural and  engineering  firms  engaged 
on  Fund  projects. 

Thus,  we  hope  to  be  assisting  two  groups 
of  students — those  who  already  completed 
one  program  with  us,  and  those  who  will  be 
going  into  the  1974  program.  They  In  turn 
wlU  be  assisting  the  staff  of  the  Fund  and 
hopefully  of  private  architectural  and  en- 
gmeerlng  firms. 

Again,  subject  to  the  avaUabUlty  of  funds, 
we  hope  to  continue  on  this  basis  in  the 
yeais  ahead.  I  think  you  can  weU  appreciate 
the  cumulative  effect  on  this  approach. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  New  York  State  Uni- 
versity Construction  Fund  is  the  first  and 
only  government  agency  anywhere  in  the 
country  to  embark  on  this  kind  of  program. 
We  are  doing  this  because  we  want  to 
achieve  something — because  we  believe  that 
government  has  a  responsibUity  to  utUize 
its  own  faculties  in  providing  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity — because  we  believe  that 
this  is  an  important  means  by  which  we 
ran  help  advance  not  only  the  Individuals 
concerned  but  the  professions  of  architec- 
ture and  engineering. 

But  being  the  first  agency  to  do  something 
like  this  is  not  a  very  comfortable  feeling.  I 
would  like  to  see  many  other  governmental 
agencies— on  the  Federal,  State  and  Munici- 
pal levels— embark  upon  slmUar  programs.  I 
see  no  reason  why  this  program  would  not 
be  applicable  In  principle  to  students  in 
any  professional  program.  Other  types  of 
governmental  agencies  can  do  it  if  they 
want  to  do  it.  All  have  appropriate  projects 
that  can  be  executed  by  temporary  summer 
employees  to  the  benefit  of  the  agency. 

It  is  one  thing  for  government  to  pass 
laws  compeUlng  people  to  comply  with  equal 
employment  opportunity  laws  and  regula- 
tloDs.  It  Is  another  thing  for  govenunent  to 
move  ahead  Itself — with  vision  and  detennl- 
nation — to  Implement  EEO  programs  In  Its 
various  agencies. 

I  do  not  need  to  say  that  government  has 
an  obligation  to  the  people — aU  the  people — 
to  embark  upon  such  undertakings.  And  it 
Is  my  hope  that  before  long,  the  Fund  will 
no  longer  be  the  only  agency  to  conduct  a 
Siunmer  Intern  Program  for  minority  pro- 
lesslonals,  but  that  a  wide  range  of  other 


governmental  agencies  wftl  have  Joined  In 
this  much-needed  effort  In  a  variety  of  pro- 
fessions, trades  and  crafts. 


ENCOURAGING  SIGNS  IN  EURO- 
PEAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  past  few  days  there  have  been  some 
encouraging  signs  that  Europeans  and 
Americans  have  recognized  the  urgent 
need  of  working  together  on  problems  of 
mutual  concern.  The  transatlantic  feud- 
ing and  the  flared  tempers  have  finally 
ceased  and  it  seems  that  real  progress 
is  being  made  in  resolving  differences  in 
the  economic,  political,  and  military 
fields.  I  do  not  believe  that  signs  of 
greater  European-American  cooperation 
are  a  result  of  the  often  acrimonious  and 
divisive  public  debate  of  the  past  few 
weeks.  But  the  recent  pronouncements 
from  London  and  Bonn  in  addition  to 
the  President's  remarks  in  Houston  in- 
dicate a  new  willingness  for  allies  to  deal 
with  their  differences  in  an  atmosphere 
of  cooperation  rather  than  conflict. 

I  can  point  to  three  specific  signs  of 
encouragement — three  signs  which  in- 
dicate that  steady  diplomacy  is  perhaps 
replacing  public  outburst. 

The  first  is  the  announcement  by  the 
United  States  and  West  Germany  that 
they  have  reached  agreement  in  the  very 
difficult  negotiations  provided  for  in  the 
Jackson-Nunn  amendment  to  the  Mili- 
tary Procurement  and  Authorization 
Act  concerning  the  offset  costs  of  main- 
taining American  troops  in  Europe.  It  is 
clear  that  both  Secretary  Shultz  and 
German  Finance  Minister  Helmut 
Schmidt  have  concluded  an  agreement 
which  will  fulfill  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Federal  Republic  assume  a 
greater  share  in  offsetting  the  cost  of 
American  troops  stationed  in  Germany. 
I  supported  this  amendment  because  I 
believe  it  was  an  acceptable  alternative 
to  unilateral  cuts  in  our  European  forces 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana,  Senator  Mansfield. 

The  second  encouraging  sign  this  week 
was  the  very  frank  and  forthright  speech 
of  Mr.  James  Callaghan,  the  newly  ap- 
pointed British  Foreign  Secretary.  In  his 
first  major  policy  statement,  Mr.  Cal- 
laghan stated  flatly: 

We  repudiate  the  view  that  Europe  wUl 
emerge  only  after  a  process  of  struggle 
against  America. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  he  was  sure 
that  the  European  Community  would  not 
want  their  dialog  with  the  Arabs  to  ham- 
per Secretary  Kissinger's  Middle  East 
negotiations. 

These  remarks  not  only  indicate  a  will- 
ingness on  the  part  of  the  British  to 
calm  the  atmosphere,  but  also  a  desire 
that  the  often-stated  European  doctrine 
of  endless  struggle  with  the  United 
States  in  order  to  secure  a  European 
identity  be  abandoned.  It  is  clear  to  Mr. 
Callaghan  and  others  that  European 
s^-esteem  and  economic  prowess  need 
not  be  built  on  a  foundation  of  hostility 
to  American  diplomatic  initiatives  and 
Interests.  Mr.  Callaghan  is  not  a  man  to 
gloss  over  the  differences  between  the 
United  States  and  members  of  the  Ehiro- 
pean  Community.  But  he  wants  to  resolve 


these  differences  In  a  framework  of  con- 
sultation and  negotiation,  instead  of  con- 
frontation. 

The  most  recent  indication  of  a  re- 
newed atmosphere  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  is  an  announcement  that  Chan- 
cellor Brandt's  government  has  proi>osed 
to  the  eight  other  members  of  the  Euro- 
f>ean  Community  that  the  EEC's  Political 
Consultation  Group  meet  with  American 
officials  in  advance  of  sending  formal 
policy  proposals  to  the  ministers  of  the 
nine.  This  far-reaching  proposal  touches 
on  a  major  issue  which  has  troubled  both 
the  United  States  and  European  nations : 
the  lack  of  prior  consultation  before  im- 
portant policy  decisions  are  made. 

Although  this  proposal  is  not  entirely 
new,  its  acceptance  by  other  members  of 
the  Community  would  go  a  long  way  to 
meeting  this  need  for  prior  consultation. 
If  accepted  by  all  sides,  the  German 
proposal  would  certainly  require  a  re- 
sponse from  our  Government  for  a  sim- 
ilar consultation  arrangement  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

I  aun  pleased  that  Secretary  Kissinger 
will  stop  in  Bonn  on  his  way  to  Moscow. 
This  is  not  only  a  symbolic  gesture,  it 
will  provide  him  with  an  opportunity 
to  explain  American  positions  on  the 
Middle  East  and  other  areas  directly  to 
Mr.  Scheel  and  Chancellor  Brandt.  This 
stopover  signals  American  intention  to 
substitute  quiet  diplomacy  for  some  of 
the  public  statements  made  here  which 
did  little  to  promote  a  Ehiropean- 
American  dialog.  I  would  urge  the  Sec- 
retary that  on  his  return  from  Moscow 
he  stop  over  in  London  and  Paris  before 
returning  home.  Both  Britain  and 
France,  as  well  as  West  Germany,  are 
anxious  to  be  kept  informed  of  Soviet- 
American  relations  as  well  Eis  other  mat- 
ters affecting  the  alliance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  three  news  articles  appearing 
recently  in  the  New  York  Times,  discuss- 
ing the  three  events  I  have  mentioned 
in  my  remarks,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tulicles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  20,  19741 

unnxd  sxatbs  and  bonn  set  basis  of  new 

Pact  on  Cost  of  Tboops 

(By  David  Binder) 

Washington.  March  19. — The  United 
States  and  West  Germany  reached  agree- 
ment In  principle  today  on  a  renewal  of 
payments  by  Bonn  to  offset  the  cost  of  sta- 
tioning American  forces  in  Germany,  the 
Treasury  Department  announced  today. 

The  agreement  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  George  P.  Shultz,  and  the  West 
German  Finance  Minister.  Helmut  Schmidt, 
who  is  here  on  a  visit,  ended  seven  months 
of  difficult  negotiations  over  payments  of 
$2.2-bUlion  to  $3-biUion.  The  lower  figure 
was  believed  closer  to  the  sum  agreed  on 
today. 

It  also  appeared  to  put  aside,  at  least  one 
of  the  knotty  issues — long  a  problem  and 
particularly  so  recently — that  are  currently 
disturbing  the  United  States  relations  with 
Western  Europe. 

Since  last  summer  Congressional  critics  of 
the  Nixon  Administration's  military  policies 
hare  been  demanding  a  sharp  reduction  In 
United  States  forces  in  Europe  or,  barring 
that,  at  least  more  substantial  compensa- 
tion from  the  Europeans  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  troops. 
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XCONOMIC  CONFRONTATIOK 

Last  Friday  President  Nixon  declt  vd  that 
U  Congress  "gets  the  Idea  that  we  (  re  going 
to  be  faced  with  economic  confronts  ion  and 
hostility"  from  Western  Europe,  "  ou  will 
find  it  almost  Impossible  to  get  '  ongres- 
slonal  support  for  continued  /  merlcan 
presence  at  present  levels  of  the  security 
iront."  ,     ^^ 

The  new  offset  pact  Is  bound  to  lelp  the 
United  States  balance  of  payments  as  well, 
monetary  specialists  observed,  even  though 
the  international  currency  market  s  domi- 
nated by  floating  rates.  Last  year  th  United 
States  had  a  slight  surplus,  but  thl  year  it 
Is  expected  to  have  a  deficit  becaui  s  of  the 
vast  increase  In  oil  prices. 

Mr.  Shultz  and  Mr.  Schmidt  sea]  sd  their 
agreement  after  almost  two  hours  if  talks. 
Earlier  Mr.  Schmidt  conferred  wit  i  Secre- 
tary of  State  Kissinger  on  current  roblems 
of  the  Atlantic  alliance  and  remark  i  after- 
ward, "What  we  have  today  is  a  mil  >r  stir. 

He  was  the  third  senior  Western  1  uropean 
official  to  speak  in  conciliatory  term  of  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States  since  1  resident 
NUon  accused  the  Europeans  Prlda  of  dis- 
rupting Atlantic  ties. 

When  the  negotiations  on  the  offs  t  agree- 
ment began  last  fall  th©  United  St  ,tes  was 
asking  $3-bUllon  to  cover  the  cost  i  f  main- 
taining 225,000  men  in  West  Gcrmj  ly  from 
July,  1973  to  July,  1975. 

PREVIOUS    AGREEMENT 

The  previous  two-year  pact  provK  ed  $2.5- 
bUllon  in  West  German  payments,  ne  part 
in  the  purchase  of  United  States  b<  ids  and 
the  rest  In  the  form  of  arms  purch  ses  and 
renovation  of  American  barracks  a  d  other 
facilities. 

This  time  the  United  States  asked  ihat  the 
bulk  of  the  payments  be  in  the  fornt  of  arms 
purchases.  Th©  Germans  were  resl  tant  on 
both  the  size  and  the  form  of  the  «  Bmands. 
The  shape  of  the  agreement  could  not  im- 
mediately be  learned:  Mr.  Schmidt  idicated 
to  newsmen  that  it  was  based  or  a  fresh 
pn^osal  he  had  brought  from  Bonn 

In  the  concUiatory  response  to  Bi  r.  NUon 
In  which  Mr.  Schmidt  Joined  the  Pr*ch  For- 
eign Minister,  Michel  Jobert  comninted  in 
the  same  vein  Sunday  and  today  Jrltaln's 
new  Foreign  Secretary,  James  C  llaghan, 
spoke  vigorously  In  the  House  of  (  smmons 
on  the  deslrabUlty  of  "Intimate  co<  >eratlon 
with  the  United  States." 

Asked  by  reporters  to  characU  ize  th© 
sUtus  of  Atlantic  affairs,  Mr.  Schml<  t  smUed 
broadly  and  recalled  the  struggle  2  years 
ago  over  United  States-West  Ger  lan  at- 
tempts to  Introduce  multilateral  1  )rces  in 
th©  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organ  l2  ,tion — a 
project  defeated  by  France. 

In  view  of  that,  he  said,  the  curre  t  argu- 
ments over  whether  a  lack  of  cons  iltatlon 
is  disturbing  United  States  relatlo  is  with 
Europe  "should  not  be  treated  as  oo  Im- 
portant." 

Concerning  the  offset  negotiatloni  ,  which 
began  last  fall  with  the  United  State  asking 
full  compensation  for  the  cost,  estlr  ated  at 
$3-billion,  of  maintaining  United  States 
forces  in  1974-75,  Mr.  Schmidt  said  he  and 
Mr.  Kissinger  had  "a  nice,  detailed  c<  nversa- 
tlon."  He  added:  "W©  are  very  pol  te  gen- 
tlemen— we  didn't  even  mention  one  figure." 

Th©  Finance  Minister  and  Secretar  Shultz 
Indicated  later  that  there  would  be  further 
negotiations  before  agreement  could  be  con- 
cluded. West  Germany  paid  $2.5-ti  Uion  to 
th©  United  States  in  the  previous  irrange- 
ment,  covering  the  two  years  that  ei  ded  last 
July. 

DIALOGUE   STILL   DEADLOCKED 


Despite  the  mollifying  remarks 
pean  officials,  the  deadlock  in  the 
dialogue"   appeared    to   be  much 
last  week  when  Mr.  Nixon  accused 
em  Europeans  of  stalling  on  poli^cal 
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economic  cooperation  while  moving  along 
with   the   United   States  on  defense  policy. 

Yesterday  the  French  Ambassador,  Jacques 
Kosciusko-Morlzet,  declared  that  "the  ball 
is  In  the  American  court"  as  far  as  progress 
on  political-economic  cooperation  with  West- 
ern Europe  is  concerned.  Today  the  State 
Department  spokesman,  George  S.  Vest,  said. 
"It  Is  now  up  to  them,"  meaning  th© 
Europeans. 

Mr.  Vest  explained  that  the  United  States 
regarded  the  nine-month  effort  to  draft  a 
Joint  declaration  of  principles  on  the  re- 
lations between  the  nine  European  Ek;onomlc 
Community  members  and  the  United  States 
was  incidental.  "The  declaration  Is  a  sym- 
bol, not  a  substance,"  he  added. 

Th©  substance  desired  by  the  United 
States,  he  said,  "Is  close  consultation.  He 
said  the  United  States  is  waiting  for  an  an- 
swer on  consultations." 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  20,   1974] 

New  Government  in  Britain  Urges  Closer 

U.S.  Ties 

(By  Alvln  Shuster) 

London,  March  19 — The  new  Labor  party 
Government,  in  Its  first  major  statement 
on  foreign  policy,  today  adopted  a  concilia- 
tory approach  to  relations  with  the  United 
States  and  said  that  Europe  should  engage 
in  the  "fullest  and  most  intimate"  coopera- 
tion with  Washington. 

James  Callaghan,  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
also  said  In  the  House  of  Commons  that 
President  Nixon's  recent  criticisms  of  th© 
Common  Market  countries  had  had  the  "ef- 
fect of  Inducing  a  greater  sense  of  realism" 
In  Europe.  He  cautioned  against  "anti-Amer- 
ican tinge"  in  European  political  statements. 

"We  repudiate  the  view  that  Europe  wUl 
emerge  only  after  a  process  of  struggle  against 
America,"  Mr.  Callaghan  declared. 

In  a  wide-ranging  speech,  he  also  said  that 
Britain  would  not  try  to  wreck  the  European 
Economic  Community  In  pursuing  Labor 
party  pledges  for  a  "fundamental  renegotia- 
tion" of  Britain's  membership  In  the  Com- 
mon Market.  Britain  will  move  for  Improved 
terms  without  seeking  confrontation  or  even 
changes  In  the  basic  market  treaty,  he  said. 
reassurance   for    partners 

He  thus  cleared  up  at  least  one  question 
bedeviling  Britain's  partners,  who  have  won- 
dered whether  the  Labor  party  would  rush 
into  the  Common  Market  and  begin  demand- 
ing changes  in  the  basic  accords.  Many  offi- 
cials in  Europe  had  said  that  an  effort  to  re- 
open the  basic  terms  of  Britain's  entry  would 
raise  formidable  legal  Issues  and  would  not 
be  possible. 

According  to  Mr.  Callaghan's  explanation, 
Britain  will  try  patiently  to  change  the  mar- 
ket within  existing  rules  to  obtain  such 
goals  as  a  reduction  In  contributions  to  th© 
community's  budget  and  to  avoid  price 
rises  under  its  farm  policy.  Only  if  that  ap- 
proach fails,  he  said,  will  Britain  raise  the 
question  of  amending  the  basic  treaty. 

"We  shall  be  willing  to  take  adequate 
time  for  our  Important  discussions  and 
negotiations,  although  they  cannot  b© 
dragged  out  Indefinitely,"  the  Foreign  Sec- 
retary said. 

In  short,  he  suggested  that  Britain  would 
be  taking  her  time  In  the  talks.  The  effect, 
however,  will  be  further  to  delay  movement 
toward  unity  in  Europe  because,  as  Mr.  Cal- 
laghan noted,  Britain  will  not  "carry  for- 
ward further  processes  of  integration"  pend- 
ing the  outcome  of  most  of  the  negotiations. 

Discussing  Europe's  relations  with  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Callaghan  had  some  words 
of  caution  for  Britain's  partners  on  their 
decision  earlier  this  month  to  make  an  in- 
dependent approfu:h  to  the  Arab  countries 
with  an  offer  of  long-term  economic  and 
technical  cooperation. 

American  officials.  Including  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger,  complained  bitterly  about 
a  lack  of  consultation  before  that  move  and 


argued  that  it  could  undermine  delicate  ne- 
gotiations for  peace  In  th©  Middle  East. 

In  phrases  soothing  to  American  ears,  the 
Foreign  Secretary  said  Europe  should  avoid 
actions  that  would  hamper  Mr.  Kissinger's 
efforts  in  the  Middle  East.  He  said  that  Brit- 
ain welcomed  a  dialogue  between  the  Eco- 
nomic Community  and  th©  Arabs  but  added 
that  the  nine-nation  community  "should 
explore  the  problem  further  with  the  United 
States  so  that  we  may  finally  dispose  of  the 
misunderstandings  that  have  unfortunately 
arisen." 

Britain  did  not  endorse  th©  offer  to  the 
Arabs  because  of  the  absence  of  a  govern- 
ment here  in  the  period  following  the  gen- 
eral election.  The  implication  in  Mr.  Cal- 
laghan's remarks  was  that  the  approach 
should  proceed  but  only  after  more  discus- 
sion with  Washington  about  its  scope  and 
timing. 

"I  assume  that  neither  the  community 
nor  th©  Arab  states  themselves  would  want 
their  dialogue  to  hamper  Dr.  Kissinger's  ef- 
forts to  secure  a  measure  of  peace  In  the 
Middle  East,"  he  said. 

The  Labor  spokesman's  tone  today  was  In 
sharp  contrast  to  what  American  officials 
had  recently  been  hearing  from  Edward 
Heath,  the  former  Conservative  Prime  Min- 
ister, who  took  Britain  into  the  market. 
While  he  often  stressed  the  need  for  good 
British-American  relations,  Mr.  Heath  com- 
plained that  the  United  States  lacked  under- 
standing of  EurcH>e's  problems,  and  he  often 
supported  Paris  at  the  expense  of  relations 
with  Washington. 

Mr.  Callaghan  seemed  to  be  endorsing  a 
Washington  view  that  Mr.  Heath  repeatedly 
rejected — that  the  United  States  should  be 
given  concessions  on  trade  and  monetary  is- 
sues In  exchange  for  providing  much  of  Eu- 
rope's defense.  Sir  Alec  Douglas-Home,  the 
foreign  Secretary  in  the  Tory  Government, 
a^ln  denounced  this  position  in  the  debate 
today. 

In  his  speech  Mr.  Callaghan  said  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  sustain  a  close  defense 
alliance  with  the  United  States  "without 
parallel  cooperation  on  matters  of  trade, 
money  and  energy." 

Despite  the  conciliatory  words,  there  are 
potential  trouble  spots  in  British -American 
relations.  The  Labor  party,  for  example,  has 
talked  of  asking  the  United  States  to  with- 
draw its  nuclear  submarines  from  their  base 
In  Holy  Loch.  In  Western  Scotland. 

Moreover,  It  has  pledged  to  cut  military 
spending,  a  move  that  would  be  opposed  by 
the  United  States,  which  Is  trying  to  prod 
Europe  Into  spending  more  for  its  own  de- 
fense. Some  nationalization  projects,  includ- 
ing laws  dealing  with  offshore  oil,  could  In- 
volve American  companies  and  stir  trans- 
Atlantic  tensions. 

Mr.  Callaghan  noted  some  of  the  difficulties 
ahead.  He  said  his  remarks  should  not  be  in- 
terpreted as  meaning  that  "Europe  should 
become  a  satellite  of  the  United  States." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  21,  1974] 

Bonn  Bids  Europe  Give  U.S.  Access  to 

Policymaking 

(By  Craig  R.  Whitney) 
Bonn,  March  20. — West  Germany  Is  dis- 
cussing with  its  eight  Common  Market  part- 
ners a  proposal  to  answer  American  com- 
plaints that  Europe  does  not  consult  Wash- 
ington adequately  before  making  Important 
decisions. 

Government  officials  here  say  that  the  Ger- 
man proposal,  broached  to  the  French  in 
Paris  today  and  to  be  discussed  with  the 
British  tomorrow  and  Friday,  will  be  put  to 
high  American  officials  in  Bonn  this  weekend, 
If  all  goes  well. 

I  In  Washington,  th©  State  Department 
announced  that  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger 
would  stop  over  in  Bonn  for  talks  Sunday  on 
his  way  to  Moscow.] 
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The  German  proposal  Is  that  the  Common 
Market's  Political  Consultation  Group,  which 
prepares  the  important  decision  papers  for 
the  ministers,  should  Invite  American  officials 
to  meet  with  It  on  obviously  far-reaching 
matters  before  these  are  given  to  the  min- 
isters for  final  decision. 

MITCHES    FORESEEN 

According  to  diplomats  here,  however,  there 
are  some  hitches.  "The  proposal  has  been 
mad©  before,  within  the  Common  Market, 
but  the  French  have  always  vetoed  It,"  one 
said  today.  Foreign  Minister  Walter  Scheel 
sent  one  of  his  section  heads,  Giinther  van 
Well,  to  Paris  today  to  discuss  this  with  the 
French. 

The  German  proposal  goes  to  the  heart  of 
the  charges  by  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger 
and  President  Nixon  that  the  Common  Mar- 
ket has  ignored  Washington's  economic  and 
political   interests   in    important   initiatives. 

The  most  spectacular  American  criticisms 
followed  the  European  decision  March  4  to 
make  a  long-term  offer  of  economic  and  tech- 
nical cooperation  to  the  Arab  countries.  Mr. 
Kissinger  and  Mr.  Nixon  complained  that  the 
United  States  had  not  had  a  chance  to  in- 
fluence the  decision. 

Th©  Germans  say  that  their  proposal  would 
give  the  Americans  a  chance  to  do  what  Mr. 
Kissinger  says  they  have  been  frustrated  In 
doing:  to  have  a  say  In  European  decisions 
affecting  American  Interests  before  they  be- 
come final. 

COMPLAINTS    BAFFLED    BONN 

The  Germans  have  been  particularly  hurt 
and  baffled  by  the  recent  American  com- 
plaints because,  since  Jan.  1,  West  Germany 
has  held  the  chairmanship  of  the  Common 
Market  Council.  The  French  take  it  over  in 
July. 

The  American  reaction  to  the  German  plan 
Is  uncertain,  since  the  proposal  would  leave 
the  decision  on  what  is  an  important  matter 
Involving  American  interests  to  the  Euro- 
peans. "If  It  were  formally  made  as  a  pro- 
posal, we'd  consider  It,"  one  American  ex- 
pert said. 

The  Germans  consider  that  support  for 
this  and  other  proposals  from  the  new  Brit- 
ish Government  is  certain.  The  Foreign  Sec- 
retary, James  Callaghan,  who  is  due  in  Bonn 
tomorrow,  said  in  London  yesterday  that 
Europe  should  engage  lu  the  "fullest  and 
most  Ultimate"  cooperation  with  Washing- 
ton. Britain  did  not  give  her  assent  with  the 
others  because  she  was  between  governments 
at  th©  time. 

The  French  originated  the  proposal,  which 
cannot  even  get  underway  until  the  British 
endorse  it,  and  this  gives  the  Americans  a 
certain  leverage  on  Paris  through  London. 

Bonn's  compromise  initiative  Is  thought  tc 
have  little  to  do  with  yesterdays  agreement 
In  principle  between  West  Germany  and  the 
United  States  on  offsetting  the  costs  of  Amer- 
ican troops  stationed  here.  As  long  ago  as 
late  January,  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt  said 
he  expected  such  an  agreement  bv  this 
month. 

TARGET:     THE    FRENCH 

American  officials  have  made  It  clear  the 
main  target  of  the  recent  blasts  from  Wash- 
ington is  not  the  Germans  but  the  French. 
"Everyone  knows  what  the  problem  really 
Is,"  one  Western  diplomat  said  here  today. 
"It's  the  French  veto  over  actions  the  other 
eight  partners  would  be  only  too  happy  to 
take,  and  their  weakness  in  not  standing  up 
more  to  the  French." 

German  diplomats  here  have  plaintively 
been  telling  local  and  foreign  Journalists  ever 
since  the  crisis  in  Atlantic  relations  blew  up 
after  Mr.  Kissingers  last  visit  March  3  and 
4  that  Bonn  Is  caught  in  a  painful  .squeeze 
between  Paris  and  Washington. 

To  the  French,  they  say,  Germans  go  too 
far  in  even  informing  Washington  of  coming 
European  decisions — as  Bonn  says  it  did. 
over  a  period  of  many  weeks.  In  the  case  of 


the  Arab  Initiative.  To  the  Americans,  on 
the  other  hand,  consultation  means  not  Just 
being  told  about  what  is  coming,  but  being 
given  a  chance  to  make  suggestions.  "In  be- 
tween is  the  poor  Federal  Republic,"  a  Ger- 
man diplomat  said  of  his  country's  position. 

The  West  German  Foreign  Office  view  Is 
that  the  American-European  relationship 
would  improve  if  Mr.  Kissinger  made  more 
use  of  existing  traditional  diplomatic  chan- 
nels, like  the  American  embassies  In  Europe. 

And  there  is  widespread  bafflement  in  Bonn 
about  why  Mr.  Kissinger  and  President  Nixoii 
have  taken  such  a  harsh  tone  recently  in 
commenting  on  Atlantic  relations,  although 
Mr.  Nixon  seemed  to  moderate  his  tone  at 
a  news  conference  last  night  in  Houston.  "In 
politics,  tactics  are  a  necessary  Instrument, 
but  a  dangerous  one,"  one  German  diplomat 
said.  "One  must  keep  tactics  within  limits." 


Kissinger  To  Visit  Bonn 

WASHINGTON,  Marcli  20. — Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger  plans  to  resume  United 
States  contacts  with  the  nine-member 
European  Economic  Community  Sunday  at 
a  meeting  in  Bonn  with  Foreign  Minister 
Walter  Scheel  of  West  Germany. 

The  contacts,  which  started  11  months  ago 
after  Mr.  Kissinger's  efforts  had  been  stalled 
on  the  issues  of  consultations  and  "partner- 
ship," both  of  which,  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion contends,  have  been  lacking. 

The  announcement  of  Mr.  Kissinger's 
meeting  with  Mr.  Scheel.  who  now  holds  the 
rotating  chairmanship  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket Council,  was  made  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment this  evening. 

Mr.  Kissinger  will  stop  in  Bonn  on  his 
flight  to  Moscow,  where  he  is  scheduled  to 
spend  three  days  discussing  strategic  arms, 
the  Middle  East  and  trade. 

The  State  Department  spokesman,  George 
S.  Vest,  said  that  Mr.  Kissinger  and  Mr. 
Scheel  would  devote  most  of  their  meeting  to 
relations  between  Europe  and  the  United 
States  and  East-West  questions.  Last  night. 
President  Nixon  said  he  expected  that  the 
stalled  discussions  with  the  European  nine 
would  resume  again  and  that  the  two  sides 
would  "work  out  the  differences  that  we  have 
in  the  economic  and  political  field." 


WHY  NOW? 


Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  taken- 
for-grauted  nature  of  citizenship  and 
the  vagaries  of  human  nature  often  re- 
act, in  the  catalyzing  presence  of  na- 
tional crises,  to  cause  a  wide  range  of 
feelings  about  one's  country.  A  case  in 
point  are  the  present  turbulent  days, 
which  find  the  name  "American"  in- 
voked as  a  shield  or  a  rallying  cry,  a 
blessing  or  an  epithet.  Yet  for  all  the 
diversity  of  response  in  the  face  of  trou- 
ble, from  "carping  self-flagellation," 
which  tendency  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
recently  criticized,  to  patriotic  bull- 
headedness,  which  he  himself  occasion- 
ally manifests,  the  vested  interest  of  the 
native-bom  in  the  progress  of  their 
homeland  reflects  a  common  presumptu- 
ousness.  There  is  a  certain  blindness 
which  occludes  the  perception  and  ap- 
preciation of  birthrights,  be  they  in- 
herited wealth  or  the  coparceny  of 
citizenship. 

To  compensate  for  that  built-in  dis- 
tortion in  perspective  that  afflicts  all 
native  sons,  in  these  times.  I  recommend 
to  my  colleagues  a  recent  article  from 
the  Boston  Globe  by  Joy  Gerville-Reache 
for  an  uplifting  reading  experience.  In 
it  the  author,  an  editorial  wnter  for  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  re-counts  the 


recent  occurence  of  an  oath-taking  cere- 
mony at  the  John  McCormack  Federal 
Building  in  Boston,  in  which  59  foreign 
nationals,  herself  included,  became  nat- 
uralized citizens  of  the  United  States. 

All  59  of  us  stood  with  right  hand  raised, 
while  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  admin- 
istered. The  oath-taking  strengthened  the  de- 
sire to  belong  by  making  me  feel  wanted. 
Then  the  Judge  spoke,  and  what  he  said  was 
warm  and  moving.  He  told  us  that  his  grand- 
parents were  Italian  immigrants. 

"The  great  strength  of  this  country,"  Judge 
Tauro  began,  "is  caused  by  occasions  such 
as  this,  when  men  and  women  such  as  your- 
selves, filled  with  hope,  high  expectation  and 
determination.  Join  hands  in  voluntary  as- 
sociation with  native  Americans  in  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica." 

Two  aspects  of  being  an  American  in 
particular — the  duties  of  democracy  and 
the  privilege  of  prosperity — are  often 
clearly  known  by  an  immigrant  popula- 
tion while  the  indigenous  people  often 
lack  the  detachment  necessary  to  put  the 
role  of  allegiance  to  the  Nation  in  the 
proper  focus.  The  constant  renewal  of 
conscious  commitment  to  the  American 
experiment  is  perhaps  the  singlemost 
important  infusion  which  America  re- 
ceives from  its  immigrant  citizens.  As  Joj' 
Gerville-Reache  explains  it. 

It's  a  matter  of  feeling  rather  than  cold 
reasoning.  Some  of  my  American  friends  have 
asked:  "Why  do  you  want  to  Join  us,  partic- 
ularly now?" 

It's  hard  to  say  in  cut  and  dried  terms. 

It's  a  sense  of  the  time  being  right.  Seven 
years  ago,  when  I  came  here  from  Europe. 
I  couldn't  have  done  It.  Even  two  years  ago 
I  couldn't. 

But  now,  whatever  the  turmoil  besetting 
the  United  States,  I  want  to  belong.  I  don't 
want  to  go  on  living,  working  and  paying 
taxes  here  as  an  outsider.  I  don't  love  my 
country  of  origin  any  less  because  of  this. 
Instead  of  criticizing  America,  as  I  once  did. 
I  want  to  do  my  part  to  help,  however  small 
my  contribution  might  be. 

The  verbalization  of  her  aspirations  is, 
to  my  taste,  a  contribution  of  grand  pro- 
portions ;  and  by  passing  along  Joy  Ger- 
ville-Reache's  words  to  my  Senate  col- 
leagues, perhaps  I  might  contribute  a 
measure  of  sunshine  to  brighten  the  dark 
feelings  of  the  Nation  which  overcast  oiu- 
deliberations  so  often  of  late. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  "Becoming  an  American, 
1974"  from  the  February  22  Boston  Globe 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

I  From  the  Boston  Globe.  Feb.  22.  1974 1 

Becoming  an  Amfrican.   1974 

( By  Joy  Gerville-Reache) 

I'm  one  of  59  immigrants  just  Svvoru  in  as 
American  citizens  here  in  Boston. 

Some  of  my  American  friends  have  asked : 
Why  do  you  want  to  Join  us.  particularly 
now? 

It's  hard  to  say.  in  cut  and  dried  terms. 
It's  a  sense  of  the  time  being  right.  Seven 
years  ago.  when  I  came  here  from  Europe, 
I  couldn't  have  done  It.  Even  two  years  ago 
I  couldn't. 

But  now  whatever  the  turmoil  besetting 
the  United  States,  I  want  to  belong.  I  want 
to  participate,  to  vote.  I  don't  want  to  go 
ou  living,  working  and  paying  taxes  here  as 
an  outsider. 

I  don't  love  my  country  of  origin  any  less 
because    of    this,    but    my    affections    have 
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broadened.  Instead  of  criticizing  An  irica,  as 


I  once  did,  I  want  to  do  my  part 


io  help, 


however  small  my  contribution  m  ght  be 
Deep  inside  I  know  that  this  Is  the  hlng  to 
do.  It's  a  matter  of  feeling  rather  tj|an  cold 
reasoning 

The  oath-taking  ceremony  has  drength- 
ened  the  desire  to  belong  by  making  me  feel 
wanted 

I  had  expected  a  dingy  courtrooA  and  a 
hustle  of  officialdom,  but  It  wasn't  l:  ce  that. 
Under  a  fresh  coat  of  paint  Dlstric  Court- 
room No.  2  at  Boston's  John  W.  Mc(  ormack 
Building  was  light  and  dignified.  1  his  was 
the  first  sitting  in  it  since  the  rede<  crating. 

One  by  one  the  new  citizens  file<    in:   all 
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ages  and  many  different  ethnic  orlg  ns.  The 
youngest  was  a  smiling  Asian  girl,  7  d  '  8  years 
old,  who  was  accompanied  by  her^  tdopted 
American  mother. 

Two  officials  of  the  Justice  Department 
greeted  each  of  us  with  patient  gentle 
courtesy.  Sitting  on  my  right  was  a  b  autlful 
Asian  woman,  next  to  her  an  Iris*  nan.  A 
woman  behind  me  patted  me  n  the 
shoulder:  "You  British,  too?"  On  myfeft  was 
a  Portuguese  girl  from  the  Azores 

Half  an  hour  before  the  sitting  ifcs  due 
to  start  we  signed  our  citizenship  pa  »ers  on 
a  table  in  the  center  of  the  room.  Al  ter  the 
signing  two  women  wearing  the  peak  :d  caps 
of  the  American  Legion  handed  each  ot  us  a 
tiny  Stars  and  Stripes. 

There  was  a  last-minute  arrival — a  girl  In 
her  20s  with  long,  dark  hair  fallli  g  over 
ber  shoulders.  She  might  have  been  Italian 
or  Portuguese.  The  clerks,  who  had  helped 
With  the  signing  bad  left,  but  the  girl  wasn't 
scolded  for  being  late.  As  patiently  at  before 
the  two  officials  reopened  their  brlefca  les  and 
found  the  documents  for  her  to  sign. 

Promptly  at  10  a.m.  the  Judge  was  i  shered 
In.  He  noticed  the  huddle  of  friends  of  the 
new  citizens  pressed  against  the  dc  >r  and 
Invited  them  to  move  up  the  room  to  i  space 
still  awaiting  chairs  after  the  rec<  at  re- 
decorating. A  friend  of  mine  found  a  seat  in 
the  witness  box. 

All  59  of  us  stood  with  right  btmi  raised 
while  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  idmln- 
istered. 

Then  the  judge  spoke,  and  what  «  said 
was  warm  and  moving.  He  told  us  t  lat  his 
grandparents  were  Italian  Immigr  nts.  I 
learned  afterwards  that  he  was  Judge  Joseph 
L.  Tauro,  whose  father  is  Chief  Justlo  of  the 
Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial  Co<  rt.  His 
grandfather  was  a  shoemaker  by  traa  t. 

"The  great  strength  of  this  country,  Judge 
Tauro  began,  "is  caused  by  occaslo!  s  such 
as  this  when  men  and  women  such  t  s  your- 
selves, filled  with  hope,  high  expectat  on  and 
determination.  Join  hands  In  volun  Bu-y  as- 
sociation with  native  Americans  In  n  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  United  St  tes  of 
America." 

His  grandparents,  he  said,  came  to  the 
U.S.  with  no  funds.  "But  nonethet  aa  they 
bad  great  wealth:  that  of  health,  ourage, 
determination,  faith  In  the  America  i  dream 
and  faith  In  the  virtue  of  hard  worl  and  in 
the  satisfaction  of  doing  a  Job  well,  both  as 
a  matter  of  personal  pride  and  as  I  means 
for  elevating  the  living  standard  f  tbeir 
family.  I  remember  them  well,  wil  i  great 
love  and.  as  I  get  older.  Increasing  respect. 
"But  occasions  such  as  this,"  tb  i  Judge 
continued,  "bring  home  the  point  tb  A  there 
really  wasn't  anjrtbing  unusual  at  >ut  my 
grandparents.  They  were  typical  of  1]  indreds 
of  thousands  of  foreign-born  na  m  and 
women  who  left  their  home  in  at  irch  of 
something  better  and  in  the  pri  cess  so 
greatly  enriched  the  quality  of  life  In 
America. 

"They  were  typical  of  you,  lad  es  and 
gentlemen,  all  of  differing  backgroui  ds,  dif- 
ferent training  and  different  traditic  is,  but, 
nonetheless,  sharing  a  common  pui  >ose:  a 
dedication  to  the  principles  and  ideal  of  this 
great  country  and  a  determination   to  pre- 


serve and  enhance  those  principles  and 
Ideals  for  generations  to  come." 

"My  fellow  Americans,  I  welcome  you,"  be 
concluded. 

Thank  you.  Judge  Tauro.  for  making  us 
feel  wanted. 

Thank  you,  America. 


PimETH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  "WOOD- 
ROW  WILSON'S  DEATH  OBSERVED 
BY  WOODROW  WILSON  INTERNA- 
TIONAL CENTER  FOR  SCHOLARS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  3  the  50th  anniversary  of 
Woodrow  Wilson's  death  was  observed  by 
guests  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Interna- 
tional Center  for  Scholars  in  the  Great 
Hall  of  the  Smithsonian. 

The  International  Center  for  Scholars, 
established  by  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Memorial  Act  of  1968,  is  a  "living  memo- 
rial" to  President  Wilson.  In  the  3  years 
it  has  been  in  existence,  the  Center  has 
sponsored  research  by  100  fellows  from 
24  countries.  In  the  coming  year,  the 
Center  will  bring  historians  from  abroad 
to  work  on  the  American  Revolution  as  a 
world  event  and  will  bring  people  from 
State  and  local  governments  from  every 
major  region  of  the  country  and  from 
abroad  to  write  a  series  of  studies  on  the 
problems  of  the  future  of  the  American 
federal  system. 

The  International  Center  was  only  one 
of  the  many  living  memorials  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson  represented  at  this  anniver- 
sary observance.  People  from  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  Foundation,  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  House,  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Na- 
tional Fellowship  Foundation,  and  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Birthplace  Foundation, 
joined  in  this  celebration  of  the  timeless 
contribution  Woodrow  Wilson  made  to 
the  life  of  this  Nation  and  the  world. 
The  two  main  speakers.  Ambassadors 
Daniel  P.  Moynihan  and  George  F.  Ken- 
nan,  uphold  the  traditions  of  dedication 
to  public  office,  personal  integrity,  and 
the  pursuit  of  international  understand- 
ing and  responsible  participation  in  world 
affairs  that  President  Wilson  has  per- 
sonified for  so  many. 

In  his  speech.  Ambassador  Moynihan 
asked  the  haunting  question: 

What  will  be  more  wondrous  in  two  years 
time:  that  the  Republic  has  survived  two 
centuries,  or  that  In  a  mere  two  centuries 
It  has  wholly  lost  the  power  to  celebrate 
that  survival? 

Yet  I  believe  that  this  evening  of 
commemoration,  the  many  living  me- 
morials to  Woodrow  Wilson  represented, 
and  the  evidence  of  the  continuing  in- 
spiration of  his  life  and  ideas  in  the 
statements  made,  indicate  that  we  have 
not  lost  the  power  to  celebrate  the  sur- 
vival of  the  best  traditions  of  the 
Republic. 

At  a  time  when  the  integrity  of  public 
officials  is  being  called  into  question, 
Americans  met  to  celebrate,  in  Ambas- 
sador Kennan's  words: 

The  image  of  the  man  himself  .  .  .  the 
stern  sense  of  duty,  the  high  concept  of 
public  office;  the  total  personal  integrity; 
the  dedication  to  public  interest. 

The  words  of  Woodrow  Wilson  him- 
self were  recalled : 

If  there  be  one  principle  clearer  than  an- 
other   It    la    tbls:    that    In    any    busineas 


whether  of  government  or  merchandising, 
somebody  must  be  trusted  .  .  .  The  best 
rulers  are  always  those  to  whom  great  power 
Is  entrusted  In  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
them  feel  that  they  wUl  surely  be  abun- 
dantly honored  and  recompensed  for  a  Just 
and  patriotic  use  of  It.  and  to  make  them 
know  that  nothing  can  shield  them  from 
full  retribution  for  every  abuse  of  it. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  being  re- 
minded by  daily  events  that  leaders 
everywhere  ignore  at  their  peril  the 
problems  of  the  vast  majorities  of  their 
people,  Woodrow  Wilson's  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility to  the  people  should  be  re- 
asserted as  an  urgent  message. 
Ambassador  Moynihan  pointed  out : 
Woodrow  Wilson  once  began  an  address 
to  an  occasion  such  as  this  by  saying  that 
when  he  thought  of  mankind  he  did  not 
think  of  men  In  dinner  jackets  .  .  .  One 
would  like  to  know  .  .  .  Just  what,  if  not 
men  in  dinner  Jackets,  Wilson  did  think  of 
when  he  thought  of  mankind.  It  Is  clear  that 
once  he  entered  politics  he  came  more  and 
more  to  think  of  the  working  masses  whose 
party  he  was  soon  to  lead  ...  He  came  to 
think,  surely,  of  mankind  as  inclusive  of 
persons  who  spoke  other  than  English  .  .  . 

At  a  time  when  we  have  come  to  real- 
ize that  arms  limitation  and  negotiated 
settlement  of  conflicts  are  not  just  the 
dreams  of  idealists,  but  necessities, 
Woodrow  Wilson's  dedication  to  a  peace- 
ful world  order  is  given  a  new  relevance. 
As  Ambassador  Kennan  stated: 

I  could,  of  course,  point  to  specific  In- 
sights In  Woodrow  Wilson's  philosophy  that 
seem  to  me  to  have  been  of  great  importance 
not  Just  for  the  people  of  his  time  but  even 
more  for  us.  These  would  be  in  particular  the 
insights  relating  to  the  uses  of  war,  in  its 
modern  aspect,  as  a  weapon  of  policy — 
his  very  proper  distrust  of  the  value  of  total 
military  victory — his  skepticism  of  the  real- 
ity and  permanence  of  a  victor's  peace.  Im- 
posed on  other  people  by  the  force  of  arms; 
and  his  Immensely  penetrating  and  signifi- 
cant recognition  that  modern  war  Is  not  just 
an  instrument  with  which  you  do  ghastly 
things  to  other  people,  but  an  instrument 
which,  however  successful  In  the  military 
sense,  does  ghastly  things  to  you  as  well: 
to  the  texture  of  your  own  civilization,  to 
the  Integrity  of  your  own  Ideals,  to  the  hu- 
manity of  your  youth,  to  your  image  of  your 
own  society. 

We  are  reminded  by  both  Ambassador 
Moynihan  and  Ambassador  Kennan  that 
Woodrow  Wilson's  was  a  life  of  tragedy 
and  failure  as  well  as  of  immense  ac- 
complishments. Such  a  recognition  is  ap- 
propriate in  commemorating  a  man  who 
took  his  ideals  into  the  international  and 
domestic  political  arenas. 

Only  if  we  realize  that  the  struggles 
for  international  peace,  for  truly  repre- 
sentative government  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  people,  and  for  a  compas- 
sionate and  responsible  role  in  world  af- 
fairs are  continuous  and  filled  with  dis- 
aptx}intments  can  we  fully  appreciate 
the  continuing  inspiration  of  Woodrow 
Wilson.  Only  if  we  dedicate  ourselves  to 
continuing  these  struggles,  to  the  hard 
work  of  realizing  the  principles  on  which 
this  country  was  founded,  can  we  And 
the  power  to  celebrate  200  years  of  sur- 
vival as  a  republic. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  introductory  remarks  by 
Dr.  James  H.  Billington,  director  of  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  International  Center 
for  Scholars,  the  address  by  Ambassador 
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Moynihan  and  the  address  by  Ambas- 
sador Kennan  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

INTBODUCTORT     REMARKS     BY     DR.     JaMES     H. 

Billington 

INTRODrcnON    OF    AMKASSAOOR     DANIEL     P. 
MOTNIHAN 

It  Is  perhaps  unusual  to  commemorate  the 
anniversary  of  a  death.  But  the  image  of  life 
out  of  death  was  not  foreign  to  Wilson.  The 
American  Congress  in  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Memorial  Act  of  1968  determined  that  the 
28th  president  should  be  officially  remem- 
bered with  an  new  kind  of  living  memorial. 
It  may  thus  be  appropriate  that  a  man  who 
died  with  faith  50  years  ago  is  commemorated 
by  a  gathering  of  some  of  us  who  live  with 
bope  today. 

Though  we  all  wish  that  many  others  who 
are  not  here  tonight  could  be  with  us,  it  is 
not,  I  think,  presumptuous  to  speak  of  you 
who  are  here  as  something  of  a  composite 
human  commemoration  of  Wilson's  rich  and 
varied  legacy. 

There  are,  first  of  all,  Dean  and  Mrs.  Sayre 
and  the  other  descendants  of  this  devoted 
family  man;  there  are  President  and  Mrs. 
William  Bowen  of  Princeton,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished representatives  from  the  several 
universities  at  which  this  great  educator 
studied,  taught,  and  administered;  there  are 
representatives  of  many  academic  disciplines 
to  remind  us  that  Wilson  was  president  of 
two  learned  societies.  There  Is  a  galaxy  of 
figures  from  both  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  of  our  government  to  honor  his 
political  legacy — and  a  wealth  of  distin- 
guished ambassadors  to  commemorate  his  in- 
ternational outreach. 

There  Is  Mrs.  Allen  Dulles,  whose  husband 
was  with  Wilson  at  Versailles;  three  Grayson 
brothers,  whose  father  was  at  Wilson's  side 
when  the  cheering  stopped  and  the  end 
came;  and — appropriately  to  the  vision  of 
those  last  years — the  highest  U.S.  official  in 
the  United  Nations,  Undersecretary  General 
Bradford  Morse. 

Of  course,  the  commemoration  of  Wilson 
did  not  begin  with  the  creation  of  this  of- 
ficial national  memorial;  and  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  welcome  here  tonight  leading  execu- 
tives from  those  institutions  that  have  so 
long  and  well  honored  his  name:  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  Foundation;  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
House,  the  Woodrow  Wilson  National  Fellow- 
ship Foundation,  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Birth- 
place Foundation,  and  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
International  Center. 

Mr.  Pendleton  Herring,  current  chairman 
of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation,  discov- 
ered and  donated  to  the  Center  the  bronze 
bust  of  Wilson  in  academic  garb.  Arthur 
Link,  the  editor  of  that  foundation's  great 
project,  the  publication  of  the  papers  of 
Woodrow  Wilson,  has  provided  us  all  not  only 
with  the  written  record  of  an  eloquent  presi- 
dent, but  with  an  impeccable  model  of  his- 
torical scholarship. 

Finally,  though  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  here 
tonight  about  the  programs  and  purposes  of 
our  Center  rather  than  the  man  it  com- 
memorates, I  would  like  to  hail  the  fellows 
and  staff  who  are  with  us  tonight  and  are  in 
a  very  real  sense  the  bricks  and  mortar  out 
of  which  our  "living  memorial"  to  Wilson 
is  shaped.  We  are  continuously  grateful  to 
the  Congress  which  created  and  continues  to 
support  this  enterprise — as  well  as  to  pri- 
vate and  corporate  donors  and  supporters. 
We  are  Indebted  to  the  Chairman  of  oiu- 
Board,  William  J.  Baroody  for  constant  en- 
couragement and  support — as  well  as  to 
other  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  I 
would  like  to  recognize  those  who  are  with 
us  tonight:  Mr.  William  Batten.  Dr.  Ronald 
Berman,  Mr.  Robert  Bork,  Mrs.  Donald  Leth- 


bridge  (for  the  Librarian  of  Congress),  Mr. 
John  Richardson  (for  the  Secretary  of  State) , 
Dr.  Paul  Mccracken.  Mr.  Harry  McPherson, 
Jr.  I  would  also  like  to  recognize  and  thank 
the  Chairman  of  our  Advisory  Council,  Mr. 
David  Packard. 

This  Center  owes  a  special  debt  to  the  first 
Chairman  of  the  Board.  Senator  Hubert 
Humphrey,  an  Indefatigable  founding  father 
with  a  continuing  interest  in  all  we  do;  to 
our  past  board  members,  and  especially  to 
the  first  director  Ben  Read  and  his  wife  Nan, 
who  brought  the  Center  Into  being — as  well 
as  to  Jean  and  Al  Meisel,  who  served  as  his 
deputy  and  acting  director. 

Another  very  special  founding  father  is 
Ambassador  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan.  Vlce- 
Chalrman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  our 
first  speaker  tonight.  Just  in  from  New  Delhi, 
he  is  the  clear  winner  of  any  reunion-type 
prize  that  might  be  awarded  to  the  alumnus 
returning  from  the  longest  distance. 

Ambassador  Moynihan  does  not  entirely  fit 
such  familiar  descriptions  of  Wilson  as  "a 
southerner  of  Scottish  stock,  stern  Presby- 
terian, raised  in  villages  in  the  South  ..." 
But  the  company  of  Wllsontan  admirers  has 
always  been  rich  and  varied;  and  If  one  looks 
beyond  the  passing  peculiarities  of  time  and 
place  to  things  that  matter  and  endure,  there 
is  a  special  appropriateness  to  Mr.  Moynl- 
han's  appearance  here  tonight. 

For  America  remembers  Wilson  largely  as 
a  governor  and  president;  and  Mr.  Moynihan 
has  been  an  advisor  to  both  governors  and 
presidents.  The  world  remembers  Wilson  as 
the  statesman  who  saw  beyond  his  time  that 
democracy  and  national  dignity  were  insepa- 
rable goals — for  all  people;  and  Mr.  Moyni- 
han comes  to  us  tonight  as  the  man  who 
honorably  and  officially  represents  the 
world's  second  largest  democracy  to  the 
world's  largest  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world. 

Address  bt  Daniel  P.  Moynihan 

Dr.  Billington — 

Woodrow  Wilson  once  began  an  address  to 
an  occasion  such  as  this  by  saying  that  when 
he  thought  of  mankind  he  did  not  think  of 
men  in  dinner  Jackets.  This  is  not  precisely 
so  recorded  by  Arthur  Link,  but  I  was  taught 
it  by  Ruhl  Bartlett,  and  so  much  more  of 
the  same  as  to  qualify  as  a  third  generation 
Wllsonlan,  studious  of  texts,  but  accepting 
as  equally  of  apocrypha  that  evoke  the  spirit 
and  the  mystery  of  the  man,  as  the  literal 
and  undemanding  facts.  I  will  speak,  as  it 
were,  from  a  mixture  of  both,  for  there  Is  a 
Wilson  who  to  any  such  as  I  still  summons 
one  to  belief  and  disbelief  and  to  a  search 
for  understanding  of  things  necessary  if  not 
possible  to  know. 

One  would  like  to  know,  for  it  would  mat- 
ter. Just  what,  if  not  men  in  dinner  Jackets, 
Wilson  did  think  of  when  he  thought  of 
mankind.  It  Is  clear  that  once  he  entered 
politics  he  came  more  and  more  to  think  of 
the  working  masses  whose  party  he  was  soon 
to  lead.  (I  have  argued  elsewhere  that  the 
role  of  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion In  his  view  of  the  League  system  was 
larger  than  generally  appreciated,  as  was  also 
the  role  of  the  ILO  in  the  defeat  of  the  Cove- 
nant.) He  came  to  think,  surely,  of  mankind 
as  inclusive  of  persons  who  spoke  other  than 
English,  and  on  his  great  Western  tour  in 
quest  of  the  Covenant,  would  say  so  with  a 
candor  now  quite  lost  to  American  public 
life. 

Do  j'ou  know  where  Azerbaijan  Is?  (He 
asked  his  audience  speaking  of  the  Peace 
Conference  in  San  Francisco  on  September 
18,  1919) .  Well,  one  day  there  came  In  a  very 
dignified  and  interesting  group  of  gentle- 
men from  Azerbaijan.  I  did  not  have  time 
until  they  were  gone  to  find  where  they  came 
from,  but  I  did  find  this  out  immediately, 
that  I  was  talking  to  men  who  talked  the 


same  language  that  I  did  in  respect  of  ideas, 
in  respect  of  conceptions  of  liberty,  in  re- 
spect of  conceptions  of  right  and  Justice.  .  .  . 

It  is  at  such  points,  of  course,  that  one 
inclines  to  quarrel  vrtth  Wilson:  How  can  he 
ask  us  to  believe  that  he  believed  such 
things?  Worse:  What  If  Indeed  he  did?  And 
for  a  new  generation  infiuenced  at  most  by 
what  I  should  suppose  is  now  an  attenuated 
Wilsonianism  there  are  vastly  greater  diffi- 
culties of  his  concluding  assertion:  and  I 
did  find  this  out,  that  the  Azerbaljanls  were, 
with  all  the  other  delegations  that  came  tn 
see  me.  metaphorically  speaking,  holding 
their  hands  out  to  America  and  saying,  "You 
are  the  disciples  and  leaders  of  the  free 
world;  can't  you  come  and  help  use?" 

I  suppose  there  are  among  us  those  who 
would  be  willing  to  advise  the  AzerbaijanLs 
on  the  correct  pricing  policies  for  crude  oil, 
but  for  the  rest.  .  .  .  no.  we  fall  back  In 
disbelief.  Even  such  as  I  do,  who  were  taught, 
if  anything,  to  move  forward  In  acceptance. 

What  then  does  it  matter  what  he  thought 
of  mankind?  It  matters  because  therein  re- 
sides the  essence  of  his  quest  for  legitimacy 
in  the  world  order,  a  quest  which  still  elude-; 
us,  and  which,  if  I  am  not  altogether  wrong, 
honesty  requires  that  we  acknowledge  can- 
not any  longer  be  successfully  pursued  in 
Wilsonlan  terms. 

There  is  no  mystery  here.  Wilson's  was  a 
profoundly  optimistic.  Christian  view  of 
man's  condition.  His  vision  of  a  world  order 
was  a  religious  vision:  of  the  natural  good- 
ness of  man  prevailing  through  the  Holy 
Ghost  of  reason.  That  it  were  Calvlnlst  I  will 
not  contest;  the  distinctions  are  small,  given 
the  gulf  between  belief  and  disbelief,  and 
it  was  neither  reformed  nor  unreformed  in 
Its  fundamentally  Christian  conviction  that 
such  visions  are  not  in  fact  attained  on 
earth.  Or  at  very  least.  In  Its  susceptibility 
to  such  conviction. 

We  gather  on  the  anniversary  of  bis  death 
in  Washington  in  1924,  but  of  course  he 
died  In  the  public  sense  on  his  way  back 
from  Pueblo,  Colorado,  on  the  night  of  Sep- 
tember 25th,  1919.  He  was  only  once  ever 
again  to  speak  in  public,  on  Armistice  Day 
in  1923,  a  few  weeks  before  the  final  end. 
The  Pueblo  speech  is  to  be  reread:  the  las; 
of  that  Western  tour.  It  Is  surely  a  premoni- 
tion, an  evocation  almost  of  death.  A  speech 
from  the  Cross.  A  speech  to  be  sure  by  a 
Presbyterian  St.  Jerome,  contesting  texts  to 
the  very  end.  but  a  Passion  withal.  It  is 
a  premonition  of  his  own  death,  and  a  proph- 
ecy, I  suppose,  of  the  death  of  the  Western 
civilization  that  would  not  be  saved,  except- 
ing always  that  those  who  believed  would  be 
saved,  the  City  would  not  be  saved:  the  City 
would  be  lost  now  to  war  and  rumors  of  war. 

The  Blblican  iambic,  the  New  Testament 
ecstacy  in  that  extempore  speech  are  as  mov- 
ing as  anything  in  the  language  of  the  Amer- 
ican presidency. 

"Again  and  again,  my  fellow  citizens, 
mothers  who  lost  their  sons  In  France  have 
come  to  me  and,  taking  my  hand,  have  shed 
tears  upon  It  not  only,  but  they  have 
added.  'God  bless  you,  Mr.  President!"  Why. 
my  fellow  citizens,  should  they  pray  God  to 
bless  me?  I  advised  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  create  the  situation  that 
led  to  the  death  of  their  sons.  I  ordered 
their  sons  oversea.  I  consented  to  their  sons 
being  put  in  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the 
battle  line,  where  death  was  certain,  as  in 
the  Impenetrable  difficulties  of  the  forest  of 
Argonne.  Why  should  they  weep  upon  my 
hand  and  call  down  the  blessings  of  God 
up>on  me?  Because  they  believe  that  their 
boys  died  for  something  that  vastly  tran- 
scends any  of  the  Immediate  and  palpable 
objects  of  the  war.  They  believe,  and  they 
rightly  believe,  that  their  sons  saved  the 
liberty  of  the  world.  They  believe  that 
wrapped  up  with  the  liberty  of  the  world  is 
the    continuous   protection   of    that   liberty 
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by  tta«  concerted  powers  of  all  cIt  Ized  peo- 
ple. Tbey  believe  that  this  sacrifice  iras  made 
In  order  that  other  sons  shoult  not  be 
called  upon  for  a  similar  gift — tl  e  gift  of 
life,  the  gift  of  all  that  died — •  id  if  we 
did  not  see  this  thing  through,  if  w  i  fulfilled 
the  dearest  present  wish  of  Oen  lany  and 
now  dissociated  ourselves  from  tht  se  along- 
side whom  we  fought  in  the  war,  \  ould  not 
something  of  the  halo  go  away  froc  the  gun 
over  the  mantelpiece,  or  the  swori  ?  Would 
not  the  old  uniform  lose  sometbl  ig  of  its 
significance?  These  men  were  crusM  na.  They 
Mwre  not  going  forth  to  prove  the  might  of 
the  United  States.  Tliey  were  goln|  forth  to 
prove  the  might  of  Justice  and  righ  ;,  and  all 
the  world  accepted  them  as  crusa  lers.  and 
their  transcedent  achievement  has  made  all 
the  world  believe  in  America  as  11  believes 
In  no  other  nation  organized  In  th  modern 
world.  There  seems  to  me  to  stand  between 
us  and  the  rejection  or  quallflcatlc  i  of  this 
treaty  the  serried  ranks  of  those  boys  in 
khaki,  not  only  these  boys  who  caj  le  home, 
but  tboM  dear  ghosts  that  still  def  ;oy  upon 
the  fields  of  Prance. 

He  tells  of  visiting  a  cemetery  i  i  France 
where  French  women  tended  .  imertcan 
graves. 

"Prance  was  free  and  the  world  was  free 
because  America  had  come !  I  wish  a  >me  men 
In  public  life  who  are  now  oppc  ilng  the 
settlement  fen'  which  these  men  dl  id  could 
visit  such  a  spot  as  that.  I  wish  ;hat  the 
thought  that  comes  out  of  thos  »  graves 
could  penetrate  their  consclousnesi  .  1  wish 
that  they  could  feel  the  moral  obllga  Ion  that 
TCAts  upon  us  UQt  to  go  back  on  th  tee  boys. 
but  to  see  the  thing  through.  1  >  see  it 
through  to  the  end  and  make  gt  od  their 
redemption  of  the  world.  For  not  ilng  less 
depends  upon  this  decision,  i^]  ing  less 
than  the  liberation  and  salvatloi  of  the 
world." 

What  is  one  to  make  of  this?  Was  he 
right?  We  have  almost  given  off  ask  ng  such 
questions,  much  less  answering.  1  ut  this, 
surely,  is  clear.  It  was  very  late  In  th  r  history 
of  the  West  to  put  any  large  public  question 
In  such  terms.  Carl  J.  Frlederlch  am  Charles 
Bllteer  are  correct,  surely,  that  i  1th  the 
religious  revival  of  the  17th  Cent  iry,  and 
the  wars  of  that  Century.  "Once  a{  »ln.  and 
lor  the  last  time.  Life  was  seen  as  i  leaning- 
ful  In  religious,  even  theological.  t«  rms.  .  ." 
For  the  la»t  time.  A  half  centii  y  from 
Wilson,  official  belief  is  trlvlalizec  to  the 
point  of  contempt  and  contemptlbllj  ;y.  What 
will  be  more  wondrous  In  two  yei  -s  time: 
that  the  Republic  has  survived  I  ivo  cen- 
turies, or  that  in  a  mere  two  centuri  »  it  has 
wtKrfly  lost  the  power  to  celebn  te  that 
Burrival.  But  one  Is  not  to  pity  th  Bicen- 
tennial Commissioners,  if  there  are  iny  left. 
for  their  fumbllngs  mirror  our  gem  -al  fate. 
Nor  for  that  matter  lament  the  loi  i  of  the 
halo  round  the  gun  over  the  manth  piece.  A 
world  without  Ood.  Woodrow  Wil  wn's  or 
whoooever's,  is  necessarily  a  world  without 
pity.  Senltment  is  not  the  same,  and  its 
origin  is  In  fear  not  faith. 

The  world  does  not  share  his  fait  i,  much 
as  individually  we  might  wish  others  Ise;  and 
we  do  not  share  his  optimism.  But  we  can 
share  his  sense  of  personal  and  lational 
honor,  his  ethic  of  effort,  his  nerve  ol  failure, 
his  attention  to  the  large  capacitiei  of  the 
American  people.  It  is  the  hope] of  our 
Center — his  Center— to  do  that. 
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Woodrow  Wilson   reminded   Ameri:ans 
the  beginning  of  thU  century  that  tl  ere 
a  moral  grain  to  the  universe  and  tha 
cratic   institutions   had   to   be   shap  d 
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could  only  be  reshaped — by  cutting  with  and 
not  against  that  grain.  Whereas  earlier  his- 
torians and  ftoUticlans  were  inclined  to  dep- 
recate the  Wllsonian  approach  as  Imprac- 
tical idealism,  there  Is  a  new  tendency  fol- 
lowing Arthur  Link  to  speak  of  It  as  a  higher 
form  of  realism. 

No  man  has  done  more  to  lift  American 
thinking  about  international  affairs  since 
World  War  n  to  this  "higher  realism"  than 
our  second  and  last  speaker  tonight,  Oeorge 
F.  Kennan. 

He  introduced  a  new  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans to  an  honest  acknowledgement  of  na- 
tional interest  that  vould  become  more 
moral  In  substance  as  It  became  less  moral- 
istic In  rhetoric.  He  argued  early  and  hard — 
working  with  architects  of  our  poet-war  for- 
eign policy  like  Governor  Harrlman  (who  Is 
with  us  here  tonight)  and  in  his  own  famous 
"Mr.  X"  article — for  a  tougher  view  of 
Stalin's  Russia  than  the  euphoria  of  the 
times  then  favored. 

As  one  who  shared  Wilson's  Calvinism  and 
was  educated  by  Wllsonian  teachers  and 
curricula.  Oeorge  Kennan  was  perhaps 
uniquely  equipped  to  urge  Americans  after  a 
second  world  war  to  avoid  that  deformation 
of  Wilsonianlsm  which  he  characterized  as 
the  "moralistic -legalistic"  approach,  without 
descending  into  amoral  cynicism. 

Oeorge  Kennan  Is  an  outstanding  example 
of  the  WUsonlan  link  between  the  world  of 
ideas  and  the  world  of  affairs. 

Joining  the  foreign  service  In  the  mid- 
twenties  when  much  of  America  seemed  to 
be  repudiating  WUsonlan  Internationalism, 
Mr.  Kennan  went  on  to  fill  a  host  of  dis- 
tinguished posts,  including  those  of  ambas- 
sador to  the  USSR  and  Yugoslavia  Yet  he 
was  always  a  scholar  not  Just  of  Russia  and 
Its  relations  with  Amerlcs,  but  particularly 
In  the  Inter-war  period  also  of  Germany  and 
(specially  recently)  also  of  Prance. 

He  proved  in  the  laU  60'8  a  particularly 
eloquent  and  Insistent  defender  of  scholarly 
values  against  the  tendency  of  many  to  fol- 
low the  fads  of  youth  and  so  use  hallowed 
educational  Institutions  for  either  political 
or  psychotherapeutic  purposes.  For  George 
Kennan  the  historical  pursuit  of  truth  has 
never  been  derailed  by  the  hysterical  pursuit 
of  relevance.  Precisely  for  that  reason,  he 
always  brings  something  new — and  usually 
stubbornly  original— to  any  exchange  of 
ideas. 

Among  American  writers  and  Intellectuals 
today,  he  Is  that  rarest  of  all  phenomena: 
a  seminal  thinker  who  has  the  style  of  an 
artist  and  the  depth  of  a  theologian.  It  is  a 
pleasure  and  privilege  to  present  a  Wllsonian 
for  all  seasons,  an  extraordinary  ambas- 
sador to  the  universal  republic  of  letters; 
the  honorable  George  P.  Kennan. 


Address  by  Georce  F.  Kennan 
salutation 
It  comes  as  a  rather  unexpected  Jolt — one 
feels  one's  self,  in  fact,  somewhat  taken 
aback — to  be  turning  once  more,  amid  all  the 
passions  and  preoccupations  of  our  own  time, 
to  the  once  familiar  but  now,  for  many  peo- 
ple, somewhat  obscured  figure  of  Woodrow 
Wilson. — now  this  extraordinary  man  who 
once  clothed — or  was  clothed  by — the  highest 
office  of  this  land.  It  is  not  that  it  was  really 
so  long  ago.  His  presidency  occurred  during 
what  I  might  call  the  politically-conscious 
lifetime  of  many  of  us  who  are  still  around. 
And  it  certainly  could  not  be  said  that  the 
pwrlod  of  bis  presidency  was  a  dull  or  un- 
eventful one  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  On 
the  contrary,  it  coincided  with  what  I  per- 
sonally believe  to  have  been  the  most  cru- 
cial and  In  a  sense  the  most  fateful  years 
In  the  history  of  modern  Western  civiliza- 
tion; and  he  was  obliged  to  shape  American 
policy   in   the    face    of    the    greatest    single 


catastrophe— namely,  the  First  World  War- 
that  this  civilization  has  ever  faced.  No 
American  statesman,  unless  it  be  Lincoln 
had  ever  faced  a  heavier  responsibility. 

But  so  stormy  has  been  the  development 
of  our  world  environment  and  of  our  coun- 
try Itself,  In  the  fifty  years  that  have  passed 
since  WUson's  death— so  traumatic  have  been 
the  happenings  of  this  period — so  many  have 
been  the  curtains  raised  by  intervening 
events  between  our  present  concerns  and  our 
historical  memory— and  so  great,  finally  is 
our  present  bewUderment,  so  poorly  do  we 
undersUnd  what  has  happened  to  us  over 
these  past  five  decades,  where  we  have  come 
from,  and  where  we  are  going — that  it  is 
not  easy  to  establish,  when  suddenly  called 
upon  to  do  so.  the  relationship  between 
Wilsons  experience— his  aspirations,  his 
achievemente,  hU  failures— and  the  various 
predicaments  that  mark  our  situation  today 
It  Is  not  hard,  of  course,  to  recaU  to  mem- 
ory  the  main  circumstances  of  that  experi- 
ence, and  the  personality  by  which  it  wa» 
borne.  There  Is  something  unforgettable  in 
fact  about  the  figure  itself;  the  fine,  strong 
lively  face,  with  the  grey  eyes  and  the  prom- 
inent,  determined,  chin;  the  Impeccable 
elegant  attire;  the  Impressive  public  pres- 
*-*^..*°  ''*'**^**  ''Kor  and  cheerfulness  and 
affability  were  combined,  as  few  others  could 
combine  them,  with  a  perfect  courtesy  and 
dignity,  and,  finally,  the  firm  oratorical  com- 
petence: the  intellectual  ascendency,  the  lu- 
cidity and  polish  and  grace  of  public  utter- 
ance. No  man,  in  modem  time,  to  my  mind, 
ever  better  looked,  or  acted,  the  part  of  iS 
American  president. 

We  even  see,  now.  in  the  light  of  the 
excellent  historical  literature  that  has  re- 
cently become  available  to  us,  something  or 
the  immensely  complex  composition  of  the 
inner  man:  the  richness  of  contradiction 
that  marked  his  personality— the  mixture  of 
the  cold  and  the  warm,  the  practical  and  the 
visionary,  the  wise  and  the  naive,  the  ambi- 
tious and  the  selfless.  And  we  see  the  com- 
parable contradictions  in  his  political  stvle- 
the  elaborate  deference  and  attention  to  the 
Congress,  on  the  one  hand.  (Wilson  showed  a 
greater  punctiliousness  in  this  respect.  I 
believe,  than  had  any  president  for  a  hundred 
years  before  him),  and  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  at  times,  a  deep  distrust  of  the  whole 
legislative  and  political  establishment,  na- 
tional and  International,  and  a  persistent 
tendency  to  go  oyer  the  heads  of  that  esab- 
lishment  and  to  appeal  to  the  masses  of  the 
people  with  a  view  to  making  them  his  allies 
against  all  these  Intervening  powers  and 
principalities. 

We  see.  too.  a  man  whose  intuitive  judg- 
ments on  points  of  principle  were  very  often, 
in  the  light  of  history,  extremely  perceptive 
and  accurate— a  man  who  was  at  his  best 
when  he  was  putting  these  judgments  for- 
ward and  moving  to  establish  them  in  the 
public  mind,  and  who  was  by  no  means  un- 
reasonable or  impractical  or  unconstructive 
in  working  out  with  others  the  application 
of  these  determinations  of  principle,  once 
they  had  been  accepted,  but  a  man  who,  at 
the  same  time,  was  easily  put  off  and  made 
uncertain  and  caused  to  flounder  if  his  dec- 
larations of  principle  were  challenged  and 
frustrated,  if  he  was  forced  to  compromise 
what  he  thought  was.  on  principle,  sound 
and  right. 

And  we  see,  finally,  the  great  loneliness  of 
this  man  as  a  sUtesman — a  loneliness  which 
to  some  extent,  perhaps,  was  Inseparable 
from  the  high  office  he  occupied  but  which, 
for  personal  reasons,  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  particularly  acute  In  his  case.  He  de- 
scribed that  loneliness  himself,  conscious- 
ly or  subconsciously,  in  the  beautiful  trlbutie 
to  Abraham  Uncoln  which  he  delivered,  at 
the  latter's  birthplace,  in  1916.  It  was  a  very 
lonely  spirit,  he  said  then,  speaking  of 
Lincoln, 
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".  .  .  that  looked  out  from  underneath 
those  shaggy  brows  and  comprehended  men 
without  fully  communing  with  them,  as  If,  In 
spite  of  all  its  genial  efforts  at  comradeship, 
it  dwelt  apart,  saw  its  visions  of  duty  where 
no  man  looked  on.  There  is  a  very  holy  and 
very  terrible  Isolation  for  the  conscience  of 
every  man  who  seeks  to  read  the  destiny  in 
affairs  for  others  as  well  as  for  himself,  for  a 
nation  as  well  as  for  Individuals.  That  privacy 
no  man  can  intrude  upon." 

All  this,  as  I  say,  we  see  In  the  man.  And 
it  Is  also  not  difficult  to  recall  the  salient 
features  of  the  experience  that  flowed  from 
the  Interaction  of  this  personality  with  the 
challenges  and  events  of  his  time.  One  re- 
members the  excellent  contributions  to  the 
internal  development  of  American  society 
that  marked  the  Initial  years  of  his  presi- 
dency, the  many  perceptive  and  forward- 
looking  reforms  with  respect  to  finance  and 
business  and  labor  and  agriculture.  One 
remembers,  too,  the  long  struggle,  during  the 
first  years  of  the  World  War.  to  persuade  the 
Congress  to  Improve  the  defenses  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  event  that  It  should  be  dragged, 
by  the  force  of  circumstances,  into  a  war  it 
did  not  desire.  These  seem  to  me  to  have  been 
among  his  finest,  certainly  his  most  success- 
ful, efforts. 

WUson  did  his  utmost  to  keep  the  country 
out  of  that  First  World  War.  He  saw,  up 
to  1917.  no  clear  American  interest  in  the 
things  that  the  warring  parties  professed  to 
be  fighting  for.  With  the  causes  of  the  war, 
he  said,  less  than  a  year  before  our  entry 
into  it,  "we  are  not  concerned.  The  obscure 
fountains  from  which  Its  stupendous  flood 
has  burst  forth  we  are  not  interested  to 
search  for  or  explore."  But  there  were  forces 
that  threatened  now  to  sweep  the  country 
Into  the  war:  our  commitment  to  the  princi- 
ples of  neutrality;  the  pro-Entente  sym- 
pathies of  much  of  the  Eastern  establish- 
ment; the  heavy-handed  stupidities  of  the 
Qerman  High  Command:  these  were  forces 
outside  his  control.  He  saw  them  coming, 
and  struggled  against  them.  He  struggled 
against  them,  above  all,  by  trying  desperately 
to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  at  the  time  when 
(t  should  have  ended — In  1916.  before  we 
could  be  dragged  Into  It,  and  before  old 
Europe  could  complete  the  destruction  of  the 
cream  of  Its  youth,  and  complete  the  tearing 
of  Itself  to  pieces.  We  see  how  hard  he 
worked  to  get  the  warring  Powers  to  accept 
the  Idea  of  a  compromise  peace,  how  little 
responsive  they  proved  to  be,  intoxicated  as 
they  were  with  their  military  fixations  and 
extra-vagant  war  aims,  and  how  little  real 
loyalty  and  support  he  received  at  this  mo- 
ment from  some  of  those  in  his  entourage 
to  whom  he  looked  for  Just  these  things. 
And  one  sees  him  swept,  then,  by  these 
forces  which  were  too  much  for  him — which 
would  have  been  too  much  for  anybody — 
Into  the  nnaelstrom  of  war — compelled, 
against  his  will,  to  lead  the  country  Uito  a 
vast  conflagration  the  causes  of  which  he 
did  not  fully  understand  or  respect  and  In 
the  outcome  of  which  he  had  only  a  dimmed 
and  doubtful  confidence — compelled  to  as- 
sociate himself  and  his  people  with  allies 
now  partially  blind  with  the  passions  of 
war,  their  vision  distorted  by  bitterness, 
hatred,  fear,  and  In  some  instances  cupidity, 
confronting  adversaries  similarly  motivated 
and  similarly  cmxunitted. 

And  now,  he  was  faced  with  the  task  of 
finding  an  adequate  rational  for  a  war 
effort  we  had  not  been  able  to  avoid.  The 
ostensible  reasons  for  our  involvement  were, 
when  closely  examined,  ironic  and  absurd. 
It  was  a  curious  procedure,  on  the  face  of 
It.  to  vindicate  one's  neutral  rights  by 
abandoning  aU  neutrality.  What  sense  did 
it  make,  one  could  ask.  to  sacrifice  the 
totality  of  one's  neutrality  in  the  name  of 
protecting  a  portion  of  it?  Of  couse,  the 
defense  of  neutral  rights  was  not  the  only 


reason  for  our  entry.  But  precisely  because 
the  real  reasons  were  ones  outside  of  our 
own  control,  prclsely  because  the  country 
was  brought  to  war  by  forces  over  which  it 
was  not  the  conscious  master,  and  because 
this  helplessness  was  too  great  to  be  con- 
fessed— because  the  recognition  of  It  could 
never  have  provided  an  adequate  basis  for 
war  moral  In  a  great  democratic  nation — 
Wilson  had  not  choice  but  to  cast  about  for 
a  better,  more  plausible  and  more  Inspiring 
concept  of  what  we  were  fighting  for,  even 
If  It  had  to  be  somewhat  forced  and  not 
fully  consistent  with  his  previous  positions. 

He  did  his  best.  He  proceeded  to  formulate 
and  enunciate  (and  no  one  could  have  done 
It  more  eloquently)  a  concept  of  war  alms 
and  hopes  for  the  postwar  future  that  could 
Justify  not  only  our  war  sacrifices  and  losses 
but  the  much  greater  ones  of  our  allies  and 
associates  as  well.  The  result  of  this  effort 
was  the  famous  vision  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar;  the  great  vision  of  a  world  without 
war.  of  an  International  society  based  on 
law  and  liberal  Justice,  and  organized  for 
their  support,  a  society  where  force  would 
be  ruled  out  as  the  arbiter  of  events,  and 
where  the  strong  would  accept  a  benevolent 
responsibility  for  the  weak. 

He  had  entertained  this  concept  even 
earlier,  before  we  were  obliged~to  enter  the 
war.  He  had  hoped,  at  that  time,  to  make 
this  country  the  Instrument  of  its  realiza- 
tion precisely  by  keeping  us  aloof  from  the 
war — by  preserving  the  vigor  of  our  econ- 
omy, by  preserving  our  freshness,  oiu"  fidel- 
ity to  our  own  ideals,  our  Innocence,  if  you 
will,  as  the  great  reserve  of  strength  and 
hope  for  the  creation  of  a  new  world.  Now 
he  was  forced  to  alter  this  image  and  to 
persuade  people  that  we  could  successfully 
pursue  this  same  vision  not  by  keeping  out 
of  the  war  but  precisely  by  getting  into  It. 
And  he  was  also  forced,  as  the  war  ap- 
proached its  end,  to  try  to  enlist  behind  this 
vision  the  assent  and  enthusiasm  of  em- 
bittered, over-wrought  allies,  still  consumed 
by  the  passions  of  the  struggle  and  the 
dreams  of  revenge. 

All  this  was  of  course  too  much.  No  man 
could  have  accomplished  It.  Fifty  years  later, 
a  great  many  people  would  come  to  under- 
standing, in  the  light  of  the  development 
of  nuclear  weaponry  that  the  vision  he  put 
forward  might  be  not  Just  the  dream  of 
an  idealist  but  was  the  price  for  the  sur- 
vival of  civilization.  In  1918,  few  could  see 
this — few,  particularly,  who  sat  in  the  seats 
of  power.  The  vision  had  no  greater  com- 
mendation than  his  own  faith — his  own  per- 
suasiveness. And  you  all  know  the  outcome — 
that  endlessly  tragic  outcome:  the  rebuff 
In  Paris  at  the  hands  of  the  Allied  leaders; 
the  desperate  effort  to  save  the  concert  of 
the  League  of  Nations  even  if  It  had  to  be 
at  the  cost  of  acceptance  of  a  German  peace 
treaty  that  accorded  neither  with  his  hopes 
nor  with  what  he  conceived  himself  to  have 
promised  the  Germans  in  his  Fourteen 
Points  speech;  then  the  crushing,  to  him  al- 
most inconceivable  and  unendurable,  blow 
of  the  emergent  opposition  to  the  League 
Itself  in  the  American  Senate;  finally,  his 
desperate  effort  to  take  his  case  to  the  coun- 
try, to  enlist  the  support  of  common  people 
across  the  country— of  those  popular  masses 
in  whose  enlightenment  and  idealism  and 
confidence  in  himself  he  had  always  so 
touchlngly  believed — to  enlist  this  support 
against  the  obstruction  of  the  legislators: 
and  then,  of  course,  the  breakdown  of  his 
health  In  the  midst  of  this  western  speaking 
tour,  the  final  rejection  of  the  Treaty,  and 
the  sad  last  years:  a  man  broken  in  body 
and  spirit,  the  greatest  work  of  a  lifetime 
seemingly  destroyed,  possibilities  for  useful- 
ness, which  only  a  short  time  before  had 
seemed  of  transcendent  and  luilversal  im- 
portance, now  suddenly  and  irrecoverablv 
lost. 


My  friends:  I  have  never  been  an  admirer 
of  all  of  Woodrow  Wilson's  political  philos- 
ophy. Insofar  as  it  continued  to  affect  the 
minds  of  people  down  to  oiU"  own  age,  I 
have  felt  obliged  to  take  issue,  more  than 
once,  with  elements  of  it  from  the  academic 
lecture  platform.  But  I  can  think  of  no 
career  In  our  public  life  more  tragic  than 
this — tragic  In  the  classical  Greek  sense  of 
man  as  the  victim  of  his  own  contradic- 
tions— the  plaything  of  forces  within  him- 
self, yet  beyond  his  control. 

•  *  •  •  • 

Well.  then,  where  does  this  leave  us?  How 
do  we  relate  this  figure,  this  exf>erience.  to 
our  own  time?  Tragedy.  It  would  seem, 
yields  no  specific,  concrete  answers  to  any- 
thing, particularly  not  the  passing  problems 
of  a  later  age.  Tragedy  sits  there,  sphinxlike 
and  enigmatic,  brooding  over  Its  human  vic- 
tims, huggtag  Its  secret  to  itself. 

I  could,  of  course,  point  to  specific  in- 
sights in  Woodrow  Wilson's  philosophy  that 
seem  to  me  to  have  been  of  great  importance 
not  Just  for  the  people  of  his  time  but  even 
more  for  us.  These  would  be  In  particular  the 
insights  relating  to  the  uses  of  war.  In  its 
modern  aspect,  as  a  weapon  of  policy:  — his 
very  proper  distrust  of  the  value  of  total 
mUitary  victory — his  skepticism  of  the 
reality  and  permanence  of  a  victor's  peace, 
imposed  on  other  people  by  the  force  of 
arms;  and  his  immensely  penetrating  and 
significant  recognition  that  modern  war  is 
not  Just  an  instrument  with  which  you  do 
ghastly  things  to  other  people,  but  an  In- 
strument which,  however  successful  in  the 
strict  mUitary  sense,  does  ghastly  things  to 
you.  as  well;  to  the  texture  of  your  own 
civilization,  to  the  integrity  of  your  own 
Ideals,  to  the  humanity  of  your  youth,  to 
your  image  of  your  own  society. 

I  could,  as  I  say,  talk  about  these  things. 
They  deserve  attention.  But  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  Inquiry  tonight,  as  we  look 
back  over  this  fifty-year  Interval  that  sepa- 
rates us  from  the  moment  of  Wilson's  death, 
there  is  something  more  central  and  more 
Important:  and  that  is  the  Image  of  the 
man  himself,  as  he  stood  there  in  the  midst 
of  all  his  strivings.  For  in  that  image  there 
were  elements — the  stern  sense  of  duty,  the 
high  concept  of  public  office;  the  total  per- 
sonal integrity;  the  dedication  to  public  in- 
terest; and  above  all,  the  persistent,  never- 
flagging  effort  to  formulate  an  elevated  con- 
cept of  the  purposes  of  this  nation  and  of 
its  function  in  the  pattern  of  world  history, 
to  articulate  this  concept  before  the  people 
at  large  and  bring  them  to  share  it;  in  short, 
to  encourage  Americans  to  take  a  higher 
and  more  inspiring  view  of  themselves  as  a 
people — all  of  these  were  elements  in  the 
WUsonlan  image  applicable  today  not  Just  to 
those  In  high  office  but  to  all  of  us  who  take 
any  part  at  all  in  the  public  affairs  of  the 
country,  — elements  timeless  in  their  value, 
as  applicable  to  any  one  age  in  the  life  of  a 
democratic  society  as  to  any  others,  — ele- 
ments which  only  at  their  peril  will  people 
of  our  time  stamp  as  old-fashioned  or  out- 
dated. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  harbor  certainties  about 
what  really  constituted  success  or  failure  In 
the  work  of  an  earlier  statesman.  We  under- 
stand too  poorly  the  stuff  of  our  own  time 
to  be  the  perfect  Judges  of  the  relationships 
between  cause  and  effect  In  another  one. 
What  stands  out  in  Woodrow  Wilson — that 
we  can  respect,  and  hold  In  memory,  and 
draw  wisdom  from,  was  primarUy  the  texture 
of  the  effort.  In  Itself.  It  was  an  effort  more 
important  in  Its  Intrinsic  quality,  and  in  its 
eloquence  as  an  example,  than  in  its  tangible 
and  visible  results. 

It  can  be  said  of  Woodrow  Wilson  that  he 
gave  to  the  Interests  of  the  country,  and  of 
the  world,  as  he  perceived  them,  everything 
that  God  had  given  him  in  the  way  of 
natural    endowment:    his    intelligence,    his 
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pbysical  strengtb.  bis  Idealism,  bli 
tbe  national  community  of  wblcb 
part,  and  bla  capacity  for  faltb  In 
bigber  tban  any  national  commiu^ty 

Wbat  more  could  anyone  ask? 

Let  tbe  man  wbo  is  conscious  of 
In  his  own  life  reproach  Woodrow 
the  ones  attributed  to  him.  Let  tb< 
thinks  be  has  made  a  finer  effort  than 
look  condescendingly,  if  it  please 
tbe  gallant  and  tragic  figure  tb! 
cupled  our  thoughts  this  evening 
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DEATH  OP  CHET  HUNT  EY 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  ;  esterday 
our  country  and,  indeed,  man  ind  lost 
a  great  son  in  the  passing  of  Ct  >t  Hunt- 
ley. 

I  have  heard  and  read  the  var  ous  trib- 
utes that  have  been  made  a  out  Mr. 
Huntley.  Most  appropriately,  I  have 
asked  myself,  after  hearing  a  d  read- 
ing all  these  thoughtful  express  ins,  how 
one  really  describes  a  departe  1  friend. 
How  do  we  picture  a  man  who  >ne  feels 
was  a  giant  of  a  human  being. 

Certainly  it  is  impossible  to  io  so  by 
weighing  the  volumes  of  words  a  id  prose. 
It  is  difficult  to  get  a  true  pictui  (  of  such 
an  imposing  and  wonderful  p  trson  as 
was  Chet  Huntley.  It  requires  t  le  broad 
brush  of  a  landscape  artist  (  ambined 
with  the  talents  of  a  technicia  looking 
into  the  infinite  detail  of  t  e  heart 
through  his  microscope. 

Mr.  President,  I  thought  perh  ps  a  few 
personal  notes  might  be  approp  late,  not 
that  the  thoughts  of  any  one  <  (  us  can 
truly  describe  the  loss  we  have  suffered 
collectively  and,  indeed,  truly  to  describe 
the  feelings  that  any  one  of  '  s  might 
have  had  with  reference  to  the  i  lan  who 
is  no  longer  with  us. 

But.  Mr.  President,  Chet  Hui  tley  was 
known  to  millions  of  American  .  For  14 
years,  he  was  an  integral  part  of  their 
Uves,  a  frequent  visitor  in  tl  e  living 
rooms  of  America,  through  the  medium 
of  television,  sharing  moment  of  joy, 
moments  of  sorrow,  moments  of  riumph, 
and  moments  of  defeat. 

Mr.  President.  I  consider  mysi  i  fortu- 
nate to  have  known  Chet  Huntle:  person- 
ally and  to  coimt  him  as  my  fr  ind.  My 
wife  Marvella  and  I  have  sharec  many  a 
Joy-filled  moment,  many  a  ime  of 
thoughtfulness  and  pleasure  w  Lh  Chet 
and  his  beautiful  and  vivacious  ind  lov- 
ing wife  Tippy  who,  more  thai  anyone 
else,  feels  his  loss. 

I  feel  a  very  personal  sense  t  I  loss  in 
the  news  of  Chefs  death  yest  rday  at 
his  home  outside  of  Bozeman,  M(  nt.  I  am 
sure  that  all  Members  of  the  Se:  late  will 
want  to  Join  in  expressing  their  d  ep  sym- 
pathy  to  Tippy  and  the  other  i  lembers 
of  the  family. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  Chet  pe:  sonally. 
which  includes  many  millions  of  TV 
viewers,  saw  in  him  the  finest.  <  ualities 
of  this  great  Nation. 

He  was  honest,  courageousj  warm, 
hardwoiiEing,  decent,  and  patrio  ic.  Pew 
men  in  public  life  have  ever  had  a  greater 
Impact  on  our  people  and  the  t  mes  in 
which  they  lived  and  worked,  t  is  to 
Chet  Huntley's  great  credit  thai  he  re- 
ported on  the  issues,  events,  ai  id  per- 
sonalities of  his  time  in  a  f  orthri  ;ht  and 


imbiased  manner,  looking  at  all  sides  of 
every  question. 

It  is  to  Chet  Huntley's  eternal  credit 
that  despite  the  immense  power  to  mold 
public  opinion  that  was  his  each  night, 
he  remained  a  humble  man. 

He  once  explained  what  he  was  at- 
tempting to  accomplish  in  these  words: 

Perhaps  tbe  best  I  might  bope  Is  that  by 
some  accident  of  voice,  tone,  or  arrangement 
of  words,  I  did,  on  a  few  occasions,  excite, 
exhort,  annoy  or  provoke  a  few  of  my  fellow 
beings  to  think — and  to  think  with  their 
beads,  not  their  viscera. 

Chet  Huntley  did  not  shrink  from  con- 
troversy. He  did  not  attempt  to  sugar 
coat  the  bitter  pill  of  bad  news,  nor  did 
he  despair  when  things  looked  grim.  He 
had  enormous  faith  in  the  basic  good- 
ness, the  toughness  in  the  face  of  adver- 
sity and  the  resiliency  of  this  great 
country. 

This  faith  was  eloquently  expressed  at 
the  close  of  his  final  television  newscast 
for  NBC  on  July  31.  1970.  Speaking  to 
all  Americans,  he  said: 

You  have  bolstered  my  conviction  that  this 
land  contains  an  Incredible  quality  and 
quantity  of  good  common  sense  and  It's  In 
no  danger  of  being  led  down  the  primrose 
path  by  a  Journalist.  At  the  risk  of  sounding 
presumptuous,  I  would  say  to  all  of  you:  be 
patient  and  have  courage  for  there  will  be 
better  and  happier  news  one  day  if  we  work 
on  It. 

Chet  Huntley  was  a  shining  example 
of  that  quality  which  he  attributed  to  his 
beloved  country,  for  he  was  a  man  with 
an  incredible  quality  and  quantity  of 
commonsense.  America  is  better  because 
Chet  Huntley  worked  and  lived  among  us. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
9  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6: 11 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Friday.  March  22, 1974,  at  9  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  21, 1974 : 

The  Jtjdiciaht 

Murray  M.  Schwartz,  of  Delaware,  to  be 
n.S.  district  judge  for  tbe  district  of  Dela- 
ware vice  Caleb  M.  Wright,  retired. 
DiPAaTMBNT  or  jTTSnCE 

John  L.  BrlggB,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S.  attor- 
ney for  the  middle  disMct  of  Florida  for  tbe 
term  of  4  years.  (Reappointment.) 

S.  John  Cottone,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  b« 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  middle  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Reap{x>lnt- 
ment) 

Nathan  O.  Graham,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
Oklahoma  for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Reap- 
pointment) 

Laurence  C.  Beard,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  CAlahoma 
for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Reappointment) 

Ollle  L.  Canion,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Louisiana 
for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Reappointment) 

Clinton  T.  Peoples,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.8. 
masbal  for  the  northern  district  of  Texas  for 


tbe  term  of  4  years  vice  William  C.  Black 
resigned. 

Nationaz.  CRKDrr  Union  Boars 
James  W.  Jamieson,  of  California,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  National  Credit  Union  Board 
for  a  term  expiring  December  31,  1979,  vice 
William  E.  Young,  term  expired. 

National  Ocxanic  and  Atmosphehic 

aouznistration 

Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law, 

tbe  foUowing  for  permanent  appointment  to 

the  grades  indicated  In  the  National  Oceanic 

and  Atmospheric  Administration: 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 
Warren  K.  Taguchl        Robert  D.  Hopkins 
Lowell  R.  Goodman       David  J.  Goehler 
Abram  Y.  Bryson,  Jr. 

To  be  lieutenant 
David  W.  Yeager  James  A.  Watkins 

Thomas  W.  Ruszala       Craig  S.  Nelson 
Kenneth  H.  Under-        Gerald  W.  Stanley 
wood  Allan  P.  Divls 

To  be  lieutenant  ( junior  grade) 
Joseph  J.  Kapler  Anthony  A.  Armstrong 

Roger  W.  Mercer  Gregory  V.  Segur 

Donald  D.  Winter 

To  be  ensign 

David  J.  Tennesen. 
Susan  R.  Ellis. 
Michael  A.  Gzym. 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  officer  for  temporary  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general 
in  tbe  U.S.  Air  Force  under  the  provisions  of 
chapter  839,  title  10  of  the  United  Stales 
Code: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Edward  B.  Burdett,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

In  the  Navt 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  United 
States  Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  in  the 
line  and  staff  corps,  as  Indicated,  subject  to 
qualification  thereof  as  provided  by  law: 

LINK 

Adams,  Adrian  J. 
Adams,  Robin  L. 
Alderman,  John  P. 
Allen,  David  M. 
Allen,  Michael  N. 
Almqulst,  Thomas  V. 
Anderson.  Kenneth  G. 
Anderson,  Richard  A. 
Arnold,  Kenneth  B. 
Atkinson,  John  S.,  Jr. 
Ayers,  Carleton  R..  II 
Ayres,  Kermlt  A. 
Battle,  Prank  J. 
Bauer,  Robert  W. 
Besuxlslcy,  Wayne  L. 
Beck,  George  H. 
Beckers,  Thomas  M. 
Belcher.  Robert  D. 
Benedict,  WiUlam  L. 
Bennett,  Robert  W..  Jr. 
Berkowltz.  Ann  L. 
Botton,  Kenneth  V. 
Bowles,  Ira  L..  Ill 
Boyd.  William  L. 
Boyle,  John  E..  lU 
Brandt,  Charles  R. 
Brattaln,  Herbert  Keith 
Brigde,  Frederic  L. 
Brooks,  Ross  Newton,  Jr. 
Bruckman,  David  B. 
Brunlnghaus,  Ronald  P. 
Buchanan,  Herbert  L..  IH 
Buchsplca,  Kenneth  L.,  Jr. 
Buckner,  John  O. 
Buzzel,  Brian  V. 
Byertey,  Stephen  C. 
Caldwell.  Warren  L.,  Jr. 
Campbell,  Gary  L. 
Campbell,  Richard  L.,  Jt. 
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Canfield,  Stephen  K. 

Carmody,  Michael  J. 

Carroll,  Edward  B.,  Jr. 

Carter,  Leslie  B. 

Catarella,  Philip  D.,  n 

Carveny,  Alvln  E. 

Cbappel,  Leroy  W. 

Chrlstlanson,  Donald  T. 

Church,  Harry  F.,  Ill 

Clark,  Ray  W. 

Clark,  Ronald 
Columbia,  Timothy  F. 
Connelly,  Joseph  B. 
Coppotelli.  Lawrence  J. 
Cottrel,  William  R. 
Cross,  Charles  D. 
Cuzzocrea,  John  L. 
Daly,  John  F.,  Jr. 
Damar,  Leroy  C. 
Daugherty,  Edward  B.,  Ill 
Davis,  Douglas  N. 
Day,  Edward  W.,  Jr. 
Degrulse,  Jerome  J. 
DeJaegher,  Richard  H. 
Derusso,  Michael  P. 
Devlin,  David  P. 
Dickinson,  Nancy  L. 
Digeorge,  Frank  P.,  in 
Dimambro,  Ronald  E. 
Dimmette,  Joel  Powell.  Jr. 
Dinklns,  James  E. 
Disy,  Edward  G.,  Jr. 
Dolan,  Robert  D. 
Dougherty,  James  B. 
DrlscoU,  Edmund  F. 
Dryden,  Richard  A. 
Eissler,  WiUiam  R. 
Elkins,  James  E. 
Ellerman,  Dean  WlUiam.  Jr. 
Elles,  Christopher  J. 
Ersek,  David  A. 
Fagan,  John  M. 
Farley,  David  L. 
Feallock,  William  J.,  HI 
Federico,  Philip  J. 
Feldman,  Brian  D. 
Ferguson,  Margaret  A. 
Foster,  John  I.,  Jr. 
Freeland,  Thomas  L. 
FYump,  David  A. 
Gammage,  Patrick  Odell 
Garlfalos,  James  E.,  II 
Gebel,  Michael  W. 
Geel,  Richard  A. 
Glantzmann,  Christopher  F. 
Glassberg,  Arnold  M. 
Glatzmaier,  Gary  A. 
GogoUn,  James  H. 
Goldman,  Michael  J. 
Goldstein,  Abraham  J. 
Gomez,  Daniel  S. 
Goodnight,  Lyman  Evans,  m 
Grablel,  Marolee 
Graham,  David  Joseph 
Greeves,  Mary  Lou 
Gregory,  Troy  Richard 
Groff,  Lawrence  L. 
Oustafson,  David  L. 
Guthrie,  Robert  H. 
Gutrldge,  WaUace  Glen 
Guzman,  Thomas  A. 
Gyles,  Leon  L. 
Haddock,  James  M. 
Hamilton.  James  A. 
Hamm,  Thomas  R. 
Hammond,  John  T. 
Hampton,  Bruce  N. 
Harding,  Richard  W. 
Harding,  Robert  O. 
Hare,  Sidney  W. 
Harrison,  John  N. 
Haskins,  Michael  L. 
Hatcher,  Russell  L..  Jr. 
Hedden,  camrles  a. 
Hesser,  John  B..  Jr. 
Hicka,  Leonardl*. 
Hill,  Steven  C. 
Hobgood,  Gordon  B.,  Jr. 
Hodges,  Tedd  W. 
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Hogg,  Edward  L. 
Holdredge,  Robert  L. 
Holeva,  Carl 

HoUingsworth,  Arnold  O. 
Hopkins,  Hubert  D.,  Jr. 
Horn,  Robert  G. 
Home,  Richard  A. 
Hubbard,  Allen  L. 
Hudson,  William  A. 
fiugill,  Joseph  R. 
Humphries,  Wofford  P.,  Ill 
Hyland,  Joel  T. 
Interholzinger,  Jared  F. 
Israel,  John  E. 
Jacobs.  Jan  C. 
Janis,  Henry  J.,  Jr. 
Jankura,  Edwin  S.,  Jr. 
Jaroncyk,  William,  Jr. 
Jarrell,  Carolyn  Elaine 
Jody,  Phillip  L. 
Johnson,  Herman  R. 
Johnson,  William  F. 
Johnston,  Phillip  L. 
Jolls,  John  D. 
Jones,  Glenn  E. 
Jones,  James  A. 
Justice,  William  K. 
Kapinos,  James  M. 
Kaucher.  James  E.,  Jr. 
Kazmer.  Vincent  P. 
Keller,  William  B. 
Kelley,  Richard  G.,  Jr. 
Kelly,  Patrick  W. 
Ketron,  Michael  G. 
King,  John  P. 
Kluever,  Patrick  R. 
Koehler,  Kohn  A.,  Ill 
Kooker,  Frederick  M. 
Koski,  Carlos  I. 
Kraemer,  Francis  X.,  Jr. 
Krug,  William  G. 
Kryske,  Lawn-ence  M. 
Kutcber,  Robert  J. 
Labrecque,  Lester  Ray 
Lambert,  Robert  B. 
Lamkin,  Harry  B.,  in 
Lanier,  Richard  J. 
Lautares,  Peter  G.,  n 
Lawhon,  James  C. 
Lawrence,  Russell  G. 
Lazarowitz,  Morris  E. 
Leake,  Beverly  P. 
Leard,  Ernest  L. 
Lewis,  Stephen  L. 
Lichwala,  Stanley  J. 
Lindquist,  Robert  P.,  Jr. 
Lippincott,  William  R. 
Lipscomb,  Gary  Edwin 
Logan,  Johnnie  M. 
Long,  Robert  H. 
Luigs,  Robert  W. 
Lulu,  Michael  J. 
Lunnlng,  Robert  M. 
Lyons,  Joseph  F.,  Jr. 
Maak,  John  E. 
Mac  Bean,  Thomas  P. 
MacDonald,  Thomas  L. 
Mackin,  Thomas  G. 
MacLeod,  David  J. 
Magee,  Terry  Edward 
Magnlno,  John  D. 
Maloney,  Robert  S  ,  III 
Marco,  Phillip  Carmen 
Marecic,  Terrence  J. 
Marosek,  Conrad  F. 
Martin,  Ronald  R. 
Mathis,  Michael  G. 
May,  Robert  M. 
Mayberry,  Jack  B. 
McCarty,  Gordon  L. 
McClellan,  Patrick  M. 
McCormlck,  Margaret  Ellen 
McGalliard,  Gene  R. 
McGllvrary,  Paul  E. 
McKeever,  David  V. 
McKelvey,  Edward  L. 
McKennan,  David  J. 
Michell,  WUliam  R. 
Middleton,  James  M..  Jr. 


Miller,  Craig  S. 
Miller,  Peter,  Jr. 
Mlskelly,  Elizabeth  T. 
Mitchell,  David  E. 
Mitchell,  Joseph  A.,  n 
Mocock,  William  R. 
Montemarano,  Anthony  S. 
Montgomery,  Henry  E..  Jr. 
Moody,  Richard  A. 
Moon,  William  S. 
Moore.  Richard  E.,  II 
Moseley,  James  R. 
Moulton,  David  Wales 
Murphy,  Brian  F. 
Murphy,  Peter  J. 
Murray,  George  M. 
Nafr,  Peter  B. 
Neely,  Judith  Anne 
Nelson,  Victor  P. 
Nibbs,  Alan  M.,  Jr. 
Niemczyk,  Robert  R. 
Noland,  James  T.,  Jr. 
Nolen,  Ulysses  L. 
Oatley,  Eugene  T. 
Oberg,  David  A. 
O'Brien,  William  S. 
Offerle,  Robert  A. 
OHara.  Timothy  L. 
Olde,  Frederick  G.,  Ill 
Owen,  John  E.  J.,  II 
Pachuta,  Mark  T. 
Page,  Elton  T.,  Ill 
Pales,  Michael  F. 
Palm,  Jerry  J. 
Pampe.  Robert  A. 
Pappas,  Gregory  W. 
Parker,  David  J. 
Parker,  Jay  P. 
Patterson,  Ricky  L. 
Patton,  James  W. 
Paulus,  Richard  A. 
Penix,  Larry  E. 
Penn,  Michael  Gene 
Peterman,  Ronald  R. 
Peterson,  Neil  G. 
Peterson,  William  J.,  Jr. 
PhUlips,  David  E. 
Pieper,  Charles  P.,  Jr. 
Pine,  John  S. 
Poorman,  Kenneth  A. 
Porter,  Thomas  P. 
Prather,  David  W. 
Prendergast,  Timothy  E. 
Purcell,  Colleen  Ann 
Puryear,  Eric  P. 
Quadri,  Anton  Stefan 
Qulgley,  Thomas  K. 
Renner,  Ronald  M. 
Renton,  Irvine  A.,  Ill 
Rhodes,  Thomas  W.,  Jr. 
Rice,  Elijah  E. 
Richards,  Charles  C. 
Richardson,  James  D. 
Richardson,  William  R. 
Richmond,  Donald  R. 
Ricksecker,  William  Grant 
Ridgway,  Donald  C. 
Roach,  David  G. 
Robart,  Gregory  P. 
Robinson,  Alan  Rxissell 
Roehrs,  Stephen  L. 
Roshelll,  Ronald  J. 
Ross,  Robert  J. 
Rutan,  Andrew  C. 
Sackett,  Craig  P. 
Sakre,  Larry  L. 
Schaffer,  Jack  T. 
Schalk,  John  E. 
Scheerhom,  Ned  A. 
Sclimidt,  Jonathan  B. 
Schoonover,  Robert  A. 
Schoonmaker,  Catherine  D. 
Schultz,  George  W. 
Schultz,  RonsUd  H. 
Schwiering,  David  A. 
Scott,  Roderick  G. 
Seabrooks,  John  R. 
Sharp,  Larry  R. 
Shavereric,  Bruce 
Shemanskl,  Clem  J.,  Jr. 
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Shirkej.  Jack  M. 
Sherk,  Olenn  E. 
Shumlas,  John  A. 
Slivers.  Richard  A. 
Skewls,  Ronald  J. 

Smith,  Gary  W. 
Smith,  Linda  Ma* 

Smith,  Richard  T. 

Smith,  Stephen  W, 

Smith,  Steven  M. 

Snell,  Stephen  P. 

Snigg,  Steven  W. 

Snow.  Richard  M. 

Sonntag,  Steven  J. 

Sontheimer,  Richard  F. 

Sowers,  James  R. 

Spencer,  Charles  H.,  Jr. 

Stelnert,  Charles  8. 

Stltes.  Lloyd,  T.  Jr. 

Stockton,  Steven  L. 

Stovall,  Robert  M. 

Stratman.  Robert  A. 

Strlbllng,  Thomas  C. 

Stuckert,  Bruce  T. 

Stuetzer,  P.  John 

Sturz,  Prederlck  C. 

Sumner,  Robert  L. 

Sumners,  Robert  M. 

Taylor.  Christopher  J. 

Taylor,  Milton  D. 

Taylor.  Paul  E. 

Tennlson,  Thomas  E. 

Thles,  DenzU  D. 

Thomas,  Ronald  M. 

Thompson.  Charles  R. 

Thomson.  William  J. 

Todd.  David  K. 

Trabona,  Robert  J. 

Travis,  Cecil  L.,  Jr. 

TurnbiUl,  Steven  Scott 
Tynan.  Edward  P. 

VandersUce.  John  A.,  m 
Vaneaton.  Harley  J..  Jr. 
Visage.  Samuel  J.,  Jr. 

Voss,  James  W. 

Wadlngton.  Clair  A. 

Waddell,  Ray  K. 

Wahl.  Harry  A. 

Wallin.  Jeffrey  E. 

Warr.  Paul  M. 

Watson.  Samuel  R. 

Watt.  Alexander  Y.,  Jr. 

Weatherly,  James  M. 

Westmoreland,  William  Donald 

Westover,  Steven  B. 

White.  Oreiver  Lee,  HI 

Wlechert,  Annette  M. 

WUant.  Mark  L. 

Williams.  Scott  K. 

Wilson,  Michael  E.  N. 

Wlngo.  Theodore  O. 

Wold,  John  S. 

Wood,  David  R. 

Wood,  Marcelle  E..  Jr. 

Wright.  WUbur  O. 

Yourth,  Ronald  D. 

Zmuda.  Raymond  A.,  Jr. 

SUPPLT  CORPS 

Archer.  Marvin  D. 
Bailey.  Everett  A. 
Balint.  David  L. 
Ball.  Edgar  S.,  Jr. 
Barrs,  Jack  C. 
Bellalrs.  Jacques  T. 
Benson.  Edwin  R..  Ill 
Bonafede,  James  M. 
Connolly.  John  J. 
Corack.  Edward  W. 
Duffey.  Thomas  O. 
Dura.  John  J. 
Eastlund,  Lon  E. 
Edwin,  James  R. 
Flohr.  Larry  E. 
Forman.  James  M. 
Gilbert.  Jack  A. 
Grant.  Charles  W. 
Griggs,  Joe  L. 
Hall.  Stephen  C. 
Hartman,  Larry  D. 
Hatfield,  Franz 
Henke,  Louis,  III 
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Hlnkel.  Shelby,  Jr. 
Hoffman,  Lee  O. 
Howard,  John 
Joslin,  Richard  M. 
Kern,  Thomas  M. 
Kldd,  John  W. 
Lafley,  Alan  O. 
Lankenau.  Gary  W. 
Lewis,  Monty  O. 
Lorenc.  Edward  L. 
Maas,  Robert  O. 
Marczynskl,  Alfons  C. 
Martin,  Graham  H. 
Martlnec,  Dennis  P. 
Mayo,  Thomas  J. 
Mitchell.  Kent  R. 
Reeve.  Robert  E. 
Relly,  James  D.,  Jr. 
Rorex,  Thomas  A. 
Royer,  Frank  E. 
Schwartz,  Allen  B. 
Shelton,  Betty  J. 
Smltherman,  William  T. 
Tarleton,  George  L. 
Taylor,  Richard  8. 
Thomes.  James  K. 
Vinson,  Charles  M. 
Walters,  James  S. 
Ward,  James  M. 
Ward,  John  D. 
Weldemann,  James  L. 
Wolf,  David  S. 
Wong,  Frederick  O. 
Wong,  Lincoln.  M.  H. 
Yahres,  James  M. 
Yates,  David  S. 
Yount,  Mark  L. 

CIVIL    ENGINEER 
CORPS 

Boothe.  Thomas  M. 
Chamberlin,  Paul  D. 
Clark,  James  W. 
Harrison,  Daniel  J. 
Kleven,  Courtney  C. 
Redmonjones,  David  M. 
Seltzer,  George  H.,  Ill 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

Barlna,  Fred  G..  Jr. 
Breton,  Robert  W. 
Carroll,  Robbert  M. 
Flnke,  Ronnie  Lee 
Hummel,  James  R. 
Kolesar,  Joseph  Thomas 
Lane,  John  C. 
Love,  Douglas.  Jr. 
McCalg,  Joe  M. 
Peters,  Anthony  J.,  HI 
Ryan,  Alan  B. 
San  tore,  Orlando  J. 
Slddle,  David  L. 

NintSE     CORPS 

Bird.  Meredith  S. 
Broad.  John  R. 
Cornelius.  Mary  G. 
Eversole,  Donna  R. 
Fiddler,  Iris  Elaine 
Foley,  Barbara  A. 
Fortler,  Elaine  S. 
Graham,  Alfred  E. 
Hadley,  Donna  K. 
Haley,  Kathleen  A. 
Hamer,  Terry  L. 
Hodges,  Gall  L. 
Honeywell,  Joseph  L. 
King.  Susan  G. 
Korns.  Barbara  J. 
Lancaster,  Donna  M. 
Lclfeld.  Deanna  R. 
Loftus,  Maragret  M. 
Loverldge,  Lois  E. 
Mack.  Sharon 
Mitchell,  Henry.  Jr. 
Norrlck,  Albert  J. 
O'Connell.  Linda  O. 
Peterson,  Janet  L. 
Roy,  Terry  D. 
Sample,  Priscllla 
Schemmer.  Carol  L. 
Spangler,  Catherine  E. 


Sullivan,  Peggy  J. 

Wllklns,  Karen  L. 

WUllams,  Edward  I. 

The  following  named  officers  of  the  United 
States  Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  commander  In  the  line 
and  staff  corps,  as  Indicated,  subject  to  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Edwards,  Buford  Ray 

Newton,  David  Lee 

Wang,  You  Lue 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

Rupp,  Lloyd  Gary 

DENTAL  CORPS 

Barco,  Martin  T. 
Budnlkas,  Peter  K. 
Cecil.  James  C.  Ill 
Jones,  Harold  L. 
Kurtz,  Glenn  A. 
McLaughlin,  John  M. 
Meharra,  Ernest  W. 
Neuner,  Robert  F. 
Ponsler,  James  R. 
Tytell.  Mark  P. 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

Kendrlck,  Billy  W. 

NCRSE  CORPS 

Hooker,  Florentina  B. 

The  following  named  officers  of  the  United 
States  Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  in  the  line  and  staff 
corps,  as  indicated,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Buzzell,  Brian  B. 

Cordes,  Donald  Larry 

Cutler,  Michael  J. 

Duignan,  Michael  J. 

Ege,  Robert  Frederick 

Ekl,  John  C. 

EUeson,  Stephen  D. 

Gragg,  Charles  H. 

Hamilton,  Thomas  D. 

Jones,  Bryce  Edward 

Klinker,  John  Wayne 

Lakser,  Lawrence  J. 

Riley.  Michael  A. 

Rogerson,  Edward  S. 

Ryan  Michael  Kevin 

Siedschlag,  Daniel  D. 

Starnes,  Charles  N. 

Stultz,  Philip  Edward 

Weyrlck,  Philip  P. 

Wort,  Jonathan  Palmer 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

Kennlngton,  James  H. 
Robertson,  Jimmy  W. 

MEDICAL   SERVICE  CORPS 

Davis,  Richard  W. 
Eckstein,  Michael  D. 
Hand,  Brian  Chandler 
Humphrey.  Charles  R. 
Klrkpatrick,  John  C. 
Longacre,  Don  Thomas 

NITRSE  CORPS 

Puchle,  Eugene  W. 
Thorr,  Faye  Ann 

James  C.  Baker,  U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  for 
temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of  com- 
mander In  the  Medical  Corps  subject  to  qual- 
ification therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

James  Allen  Mittag  for  temporary  appoint- 
ment in  the  grade  of  commander  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Reserve  of  the  United 
States  Navy  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

Daniel  D.  McConnell.  United  States  Navy, 
for  transfer  to  and  appointment  in  the 
Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps  In  the  per- 
manent grade  of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade) 
and  temporary  grade  of  lieutenant. 

The  following  named  officers  of  the  United 
States  Navy  for  transfer  to  and  appointment 
m  the  Supply  Corps  In  the  permanent  grade 
of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade) : 

Carroll,  Joseph  D. 

Delappa,  John  E. 

Kosar,  Peter  G. 

Rowland,  Curtis  A. 
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Cbarles  S.  Rivers,  Jr.,  United  States  Navy, 
tat  transfer  to  and  appointment  in  the  Sup- 
ply Corps  in  the  permanent  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant (|Qiik>r  grade)  and  temporary  grade 
of  lieutenant. 

The  tviaamiaf  named  officers  of  the  United 
States  Navy  for  transfer  to  and  appomtment 
in  the  Supply  Corps  In  the  permanent  grade 
of  ensign: 

Cafaro.  Patrick  R. 

Russell.  George  L. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  21, 1974. 

DcPARTicRNT  or  JirsncE 

William  J.  Mulligan,  of  Wisconsin,  to  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Wisconsin 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

John  L.  Buck,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  middle  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  term  of  4  years. 
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Commission  on  Civn.  Rkbts 
Arthur  S.  Flemmlng.  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Commission  <hi  Civil  Rights. 
Department  of  Labor 
Abraham   Weiss,   of   Maryland,   to   be    an 
AsEifEtant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


SUMMER  PAINTING  TRIPS  IN  WEST 
VIRGINIA  ATTRACT  BROAD 
CROSS-SECTION  OF  ASPIRING 
ARTISTS 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  21.  1974 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  peo- 
ple are  aware  that  vacations  call  for  a 
change  of  scene  and  relaxation.  Curbed 
by  the  energy  crisis,  many  persons  are 
looking  close  to  home  for  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  simple  pleasures  and 
unhurried  pastimes.  This  summer,  the 
West  Virginia  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  will  sponsor  a  season  of  paint- 
ing trips  to  remote  and  scenic  areas  of 
the  Mountain  State.  An  article  by  the 
talented  instructor  for  these  outings, 
'WUliam  Gerlwld,  appears  in  the  April 
issue  of  its  colorful  magazine.  "Wild, 
Wonderful  West  Virginia." 

Mr.  Gerhold  is  a  West  Virginia  artist 
whose  paintings  reflect  the  mood  of  the 
mountains  and  the  feelings  associated 
with  the  land  of  America  and  its  people. 
He  is  an  artist-teacher.  For  the  past  12 
years  he  has  taught  at  Marietta  College, 
where  he  is  chairman  of  the  Art  Depart- 
ment. Mr.  Gerhold 's  paintings  have  been 
selected  as  the  Best  West  Virginia  Land- 
scape in  the  1971,  1»72,  and  1973  Forest 
Festivals;  in  the  latter  2  years,  he  also 
won  Best  of  Show  Awards.  Among  other 
honors,  he  has  received  awards  in  two 
Central  Ohio  Watercolor  Society  exhi- 
bitions during  1973,  and  three  awards  in 
the  1973  Appalachian  Arts  and  Crafts 
Festival. 

Artist-Teacher-Author  William  Ger- 
hold, in  his  article  on  the  summer  paint- 
ing excursions,  has  caught  the  tang  and 
flavor  of  the  great  outdoors.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  so  that 
many  persons — artists  and  outdoorsmen 
alike — can  share  the  promise  of  the  cre- 
ative and  comforting  experiences  he 
describes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  lu-inted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PaUITI1«G    on    I.OCATION    IN    TH«    WlU).    WON- 

DERFui.  Wkst  Virginia  Movtntains 
(By  William  Gerhold) 
How  would  you  like  to  take  a  trip  with  a 
group  of  mostly  strangers,  get  up  early  in  the 
morning,  paint  all  day  long  by  a  beaver 
pond,  a  waterfall  or  on  a  mountain  top,  fix 
supper  for  24  people,  have  your  day's  work 
criticized  by  those  34  people  and  then  do  this 
all  over  again  for  fourteen  consecutive  days? 


This  past  summer  sixty  individuals  represent- 
ir^  thirteen  states  did  Just  this  during  three 
separate  two-week  summer  painting  classes 
that  were  based  in  the  new  Canaan  Valley 
State  Park  near  Davis,  West  Virginia.  These 
classes  were  the  result  of  the  Joint  efforts  of 
the  author  and  the  Division  of  Parks  and 
Recreation  of  the  West  Virginia  Department 
of  Natural  Resources. 

The  response  to  these  on  location  paint- 
ing classes  was  such  that  an  additional 
class,  for  a  total  of  four,  will  be  oflered  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1974. 

The  idea  behind  these  classes  is  to  create, 
as  inexpensively  as  possible,  an  ideal  group 
learning  situation  in  which  an  individual  can 
intensely  concentrate  on  creative  efforts 
without  distraction  In  a  setting  of  uniqiie 
natural  beauty.  Consequently,  the  classes 
were  designed  to  share  shopping,  cooking, 
and  dish  washing  chores  as  weU  as  the  deluxe 
cabins  which  accommodate  the  classes.  Last 
summer's  results  Included  a  gratifying 
"Spirit  de  corps",  a  sense  of  mutual  accomp- 
lishment, new  friends  and,  most  significant- 
ly, tremendous  progress  In  artistic  skills.  The 
eeoncwiic  value  of  this  approach  can  be  un- 
derstood by  the  fact  that  each  individual 
ate  for  two  weeks  for  a  mere  $15.00  (the  hus- 
band of  one  class  member  suggested  that  the 
instructor  write  an  article  titled,  "What  In- 
flation?"). Before  the  reader  assumes  that 
the  diet  was  spcu-tan.  dreary  and  otherwise 
undistinguished,  it  should  be  understood 
that  when  people  in  a  groap  take  turns  hav- 
ing menu  responsibilities,  and  when  many 
of  these  people  are  housewives  in  addition 
to  creative  and  competitive  spirits,  good  and 
sometimes  gourmet  things  happen  at  the 
dinner  table.  In  short,  not  only  was  the  food 
cheap  but  it  was  most  tasty. 

Tbe  Canaan  Valley  area  Is  one  of  extremely 
rare  beauty.  The  Canaan  Valley  Itself  is  a 
freak  of  nature.  Qeophyslcally  it  should  be 
800  miles  north  in  Canada.  There  are  no 
poisonous  snakes,  no  potson  tvy.  few  stinging 
insects,  abundant  wildUfe,  much  clean  air 
and  miles  and  miles  of  unoccupied  wilder- 
ness. This  Potomac  Highland  area  includes 
such  well  known  attractions  as  the  Doily 
Sods  Wilderness  Area,  The  Monongahela  Na- 
tional Forest.  Blackwater  Falls  State  Park. 
The  Canaan  Valley  Ski  Area.  Cathedral  State 
Park  (with  virgin  hardwood  forests) ,  Seneca 
Rocks,  the  Allegheny  Front  and  it  is  within 
30  miles  of  Spruce  Knob,  the  highest  point  in 
West  Virginia. 

The  paintmg  activities  of  the  classes  may 
eneompass  some  or  all  of  these  locations 
during  a  two-week  period.  VWiere  one  paints 
on  any  given  day,  is  largely  up  to  the 
irulividual.  On  many  mornings  there  will  be 
as  many  directions  taken  as  there  are  ve- 
hicles. For  example,  the  "June  Commune", 
the  self-Invented  nickname  of  the  1973  J\7ne 
class,  painted  above  and  below  Blackwater 
Falls,  on  Dtrily  Sods,  on  several  farms  In  the 
Canaan  Valley,  along  both  the  Blackwater 
River  and  Red  Creek  (outstandingly  clear 
trout  streams)  and  various  other  locations. 
Subject  matter  Included  beaver  ponds, 
abandoned  farms,  majestic  rock  formations, 
wind  sculptured  pine  trees,  tumbling  moun- 


tain rapids,  waterfalls,  canyons,  eagles, 
hawks,  geese,  deer,  a  10th  Century  mill, 
country  stores  and  several  citizeitf  of  this 
Allegheny  ntountaln  country.  This  pattern 
is  typical  for  each  of  the  classes. 

If  one  prefers  to  paint  m  almost  complete 
isolation,  it  Is  possible.  The  author  once 
painted  for  thirteen  consecutive  days  on  an 
abandoned  farm  deep  in  the  Canaan  Valley 
and  it  was  on  the  thirteenth  day  that  a  fel- 
low human  was  encountered.  He  happened  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Washington.  D.C.  Ski 
Club  who  was  re-exploring  the  area  in  which 
be  had  hunted  for  twenty  years. 

Although  this  Pontomac  Highland  region 
is  remote  and  ^>arsely  settled  it  is  easily  ac- 
cessible. For  example,  Washington,  D.C.  is  180 
miles  to  the  east,  the  Roanoke  or  Lynchburg 
area  is  approximately  175  mDes  to  the  south, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  is  280  miles  west  and  Pitts- 
burgh is  140  miles  north.  Two  menabers  of 
last  summer's  August  class  flew  into  Elkms, 
West  Virginia  from  Chicago  via  ccxmmercial 
airlines,  were  met  at  the  airport  and  chauf- 
feured  the  last  35  miles  by  a  fellow  class 
member.  They  left  Chicago  at  8:50  AM.  and 
Jomed  the  group  m  the  Canaan  Valley  State 
Park  less  than  six  hours  later. 

The  typical  day's  schedule  starts  "about" 
7:00  AAI.  If  a  group  breakfast  has  been 
agreed  upon  (frequently,  the  group  prefer- 
ence has  been  for  each  individiial  to  fix  what- 
ever he  or  she  wants)  the  cooks  will  "arise" 
a  bit  earlier.  During  the  breaUast  hour,  "fix- 
ings" are  placed  on  a  table  and  each  person 
"constriKts"  their  own  lunch.  The  notm  meal 
normally  consists  of  various  kinds  of  sand- 
wiches and  fruit.  Departure  for  the  day's 
painting  is  "about"  8:00  AJ<.  Usually,  class 
members  have  decided  the  evenmg  before 
with  whom  and  where  they  are  going.  Svery- 
cal  mountain  weather.  The  trick  is  to  be 
one  quickly  learns  how  to  dress  ttx  the  typi- 
warm  enough  at  the  outset  and  be  able  to 
peel  layers  as  the  day  warms.  Desirable  equip- 
ment for  this  kind  of  "on  location"  pamting 
would  include:  1.  an  easily  portable  paint- 
ing kit  which  might  contain,  in  addition  to 
specific  painting  materials,  a  knife,  insect  re- 
pellant,  sun  tan  lotion,  and  a  piece  ot  plastic 
(perbs4>s  two,  for  sitting  and/cr  covering 
things  in  case  of  a  shower);  2.  a  drawing 
board  with  a  rope  or  strap  attached  f  <«  carry- 
ing over  one's  shoulder.  (Each  morning  the 
author  will  have  freshly  stretched  watercolor 
pai>er  covered  with  cardboard  on  both  sides 
of  the  drawing  board);  3.  a  canteen  (for 
drmiung  as  well  as  painting) ;  and  4.  a  light, 
telescoping  easel.  Additionally,  this  painter 
carries  in  a  foot  locker  in  the  rear  of  his 
Chevy  Blazer  (4-wbeel  drive  vehicle) ,  reserve 
paint,  staple  tacker,  pads  and  blocks  of  paper, 
plastic  sheets,  a  blanket,  binoculars,  a  35mm 
camera  with  high  q>eed  black  and  white  and 
color  film,  a  polaroid  camera,  hatchet  and 
miscellaneous  support  items.  It  is  most  Im- 
portant to  have  a  wide  brimmed  hat  and 
good,  tough  shoes.  A  lack  on  either  "eiid"  can 
make  the  day  miserable. 

The  group  reconvenes  about  5:3O-€:00 
P.M.,  shortly  thereafter  a  sitdown  meal  is 
served.  The  dinners  are  usually  prepared  by 
two  persons.  The  co<Aing  responsibUities  are 
shared  and  rotated,  as  are  the  dishwashing 
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chores.  Aft«r  supi>er  the  group  will  meet  for 
the  dally  Critique  Session.  At  this  time  he 
work  of  each  class  member  is  examined  ad 
discussed  (this  Includes  the  Instructor's  m  irk 
also).  Experience  to  date  has  indicated  t  lat 
these  Critique  Sessions  are  Immenesly  vi  u- 
able  and  highly  appreciated.  The  Jucl  ^- 
ments,  commentary,  suggestions  and  coli  !c- 
tive  experience  of  the  group  is  directed  to 
each  Individual  in  regard  to  their  day's  w<  rk. 
When  one  considers  the  fact  that  each  gp  Up 
is  composed  of  highly  motivated,  extren  sly 
sincere  and  diversely  experienced  Indlvt  u- 
als.  the  learning  potential  in  these  clai  ses 
becomes  evident. 

Qviestions  that  frequently  are  asked  c  n- 
cernlng  the  classes  are:    1.  Can  a  begin  ler 
enroll?  Yes,  of  course,  there  have  been,  t  ad 
will  be,  beginners  in  every  group;  2.  Do  ;  du 
demonstrate?  Yea,  every  day,  all  day  Iq  ig. 
We  do  not  waste  class  time  by  doing  "ent  t- 
tainment"  demonstrations.  It  Is  the  be  ef 
of  the  instructor  that  demonstrations  wh  :h 
are  conducted  "out-of -context"  are  of  du  il- 
oug  value.  When  the  total  group  can  ben*t 
from  a  particular  demonstration  In  reg^d 
to  a  shared,  mutual  problem  then  demA- 
strations  take  place.  Otherwise,  the  Instrv  :- 
tor's    demonstrations    occur    between    8:  K) 
A.M.    and    5:30    P.M.,    "on    location",    daii  r; 
3.  What  are  the  living  and  sleeping  quart)  -s 
like?  The  cabins  are  solid,  electrically  heat<  1, 
equipped  with  a  complete  kitchen,  large  II   - 
Ing  room  and  dining  area,  wood  burning  fl  e 
place,  showers  and  bedrooms  which  open  <  I 
of  a  common  hallway.  This  year  two  peop  e 
will  be  assigned  to  each  bedroom  (previous)  ', 
there  were  three  in  most  rooms) .  For  a  cla  s 
of  24  persons  there  will  be  three  cabins  (t'  o 
with  4  bedrooms  and  one  with  three) ;  4.  Vt  U 
I  need  to  have  a  car?   No,  not   necessari  y. 
There  will  be  enough  vehicles  to  more  th  n 
comfortably  serve  everyone's  transportatl  n 
needs  during  the  class  period;   5.  Can  I  g  "t 
college  credit?  Yes,  3  semester  hours  of  cre<  It 
from  Marietta  College  Is  possible.  Both  u   - 
dergraduate  and  graduate  credit  recognltK  n 
were  accepted  on  a  transfer  basis  by  varlo  s 
Institutions  last  summer.  The  cost  for  tl  e 
academic  credit  option   is  $60.00;    6.  Will   a 
materials  list  be  furnished?  Yes,   a  recoil  - 
mended    materials    list    and    discussion  i  s 
mailed  to  each  class  member.  This  letter  ali  a 
contains  travel  directions,  class  roster  wit  i 
addresses    (making  car  pools  possible)    at  1 
general  instructions;  7.  Can  I  purchase  mi  - 
terials  after  1  get  to  class?  Yes,  basic  mat<  - 
rials  will  be  available  (paint,  brushes,  an 
assorted  watercolor  paper).  These  will  be  1 
limited  supply.  A  student  should  plan  to  b 
fiUly  equipped  on  arrival.  There  are  no  ai 
supply  stores  in  the  area.  8.  Is  there  an  Ap 
prentlceshlp    Program    available?    Yes,    tli 
West  Virginia  Artists  and  Craftsmen  Ouii 
have  grtmted  a  limited  number  of  Apprentle 
Scholarships  in  conjunction  with  the  Moue 
tain  State  Arts  and  Crafts  Pair.  It  Is  expecte 
that  other  Apprentice  Scholarships  will  b 
available:    9.   How  does  one  get  appllcatloi 
forms    and    specific    information    regardlni 
the  classes?  By  writing  to:  Paint  West  Vlr 
glnia    Program,    510   Caroline    Avenue,    Wll 
llamstown.    West    Virginia.    10.    Dates,    etc 
listed.  11.  What  are  the  ages  of  class  mem 
bers?  It  varies.  One  of  the  very  nice  thing 
about  the  group  is  that  there  is  a  wide  agi 
range   in   the   "young-in-heart"  people   wh< 
meet   in   the   mountains.   Last   summer   thi 
ages  ranged  from  17  to  75.  The  class  roster 
included  retired  teachers,  high  school,  un 
dergraduate  and  graduate  students,  a  publl 
school  superintendent,  art   teachers,  house, 
wives,  career  girls,  a  Federal  Aviation  Agenc^ 
Air     TrafBc     Controller,     mothers/-  fathers 
grandmothers,    grandfathers,    amateur    art 
ists.  professional  artists,  a  commercial  artist 
a  professional  pilot,  a  florist,  a  nurse,  a  re 
tired  minister  and  one  sewing  expert,  a  for 
mer  sewing  machine  store  owner,  who  orga 
nized    the    most   outstandUig    "snipe    hunt* 
the   West   Virginia   hills   had    witnessed   it 
many  a  year. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

If  you  are  Interested  In  painting,  would 
like  beautiful,  unspoiled,  unique  mountain 
wilderness  studio  where  you  will  work  hard, 
make  new  friends  and  have  a  chance  to 
smile — you  may  want  to  investigate  the 
possibility  of  painting  "on  location"  in  the 
wild,  wonderful  West  Virginia  mountains 
this  summer. 
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PROTECTION  OP  ARTISTS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21,  1974 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  art  Is  man- 
kind's way  of  participating  In  the  very 
creativity  of  God.  The  artist  reveals 
thi-QUgh  his  works  his  inner  being,  his 
basic  self.  The  artist  externalizes  for 
others  what  his  very  soul  has  discovered 
and  experienced. 

Art  is  sacred.  It  should  be  protected 
from  piracy.  And  the  better  works  of 
musical  artists  will  be  subject  to  wide- 
spread piracy  if  Congress  does  not  make 
provision  for  copyright  protection  for 
sound  recordings  issued  after  January  1, 
1975. 

Since  the  current  law  protecting 
sound  recordings  from  unauthorized 
duplication  (Public  Law  92-140)  expires 
at  the  end  of  this  year,  I  wish  today  to 
introduce  legislation  that  will  protect 
artists  next  year. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  my  bill  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

A  bill  to  amend  title  17  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  remove  the  expiration  date  pro- 
vided in  Public  Law  02-140  which  author- 
ized the  creation  of  a  limited  copyright 
Ui  sound  recordings  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  against  unauthorized  duplica- 
tion and  piracy  of  sound  recordings;  to  in- 
crease the  criminal  penalties  for  piracy 
and  counterfeiting  of  sound  recordings; 
and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3  of  Public  Law  92-140,  which  amended  title 
17  of  the  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  the  words  'and  before  January 
1,  1975"  from  the  second  sentence  of  section 
3  of  such  law  so  that  such  sentence  will 
read  in  part  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  •  ♦  •  The  provisions  of  title  17, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  section  1 
of  this  Act.  shall  apply  only  to  sound  re- 
cordings fixed,  publlsljed.  andf opyrlghted  on 
and  after  the  effective  date  <X  this  Act,  and 
nothing  in  title  17,  United  States  Code,  as 
amended  by  section  1  of  this  Act.  shall  be 
applied  retroactively  or  be  construed  as 
affecting  in  any  way  any  rights  with  respect 
to  sound  recordings  fixed  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  104  of  title  17  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing provision:  "Provided,  That  any  person 
who  wUlf uUy  and  for  profit  shall  infringe  and 
copyright  provided  by  subsections  1(f)  of 
title  17  of  the  United  States  Code  as 
amended,  or  who  should  knowingly  and  will- 
fully aid  or  abet  such  infringement,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  (25,000  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  three  years,  or  both,  for 
the  first  offense  and  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  (50.000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
seven  years,  or  both,  for  any  subsequent 
offense.". 

Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  section  2318  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 


"5  2318.  Transportation,   sale,   or  receipt  of 
phonograph  records  bearing  forged 
or  counterfeit  labels 
"Whoever  knowingly  and  with  fraudulent 
intent,  transports,  causes  to  be  transported 
receives,  sells,  or  offers  for  sale  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  any  phonograph  record 
disk.  wire,  tape,  film,  or  other  article  on  which 
sounds  are  recorded,  to  which  or  upon  which 
is  stamped,  pasted,  or  affixed  any  forged  or 
counterfeited    label,    knowing   the    label    to 

^.^.y^H^lf'^./.^'^'y  '"*''«•  ^°"-««^'  °^  <=o"nter° 
felted  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  three  years  or 
both,  for  the  first  such  offense  and  shall'  be 

^f  m!!^i  ^k"""*  ^'"^  *^-^  Of  imprisoned 
not  more  than  seven  years,  or  both,  for  any 
subsequent  offense.".  * 


ANTHROPOLOGY  IN  LEGISLATION 

HON.  FRANK  E.  MOSS 

OF   XTTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  March  21.  1974 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  a  speech 
which  I  delivered  before  the  Anthropo- 

io^'f^L®°*=^^*y  °^  Washington  on  March 
19.  1974,  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Anthropology  in  Legislation 
(By  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss) 
I  am  fiattered  to  be  asked  to  speak  here 
this  evening— flattered  and  somewhat  sur- 
prised. One  of  the  subjects  I  know  the  least 
about  is  anthropology. 

i»n^^°  7°J1  "^  «»«  to  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject Of  Anthropology  and  Legislation.'  I  am 
on  a  little  more  familiar  ground,  because  I 

United  States  Senate,  as  passably  knowledge- 
able about  legislation. 

*,^Ll'i,'"T*"°"  ^  ^P**^  ^•'^  tonight  was 
h^-t  »K  ■  I.*?  *""•  'nalnly  because  I  have 
been  the  chief  sponsor  In  the  United  States 
Senate  for  the  past  several  years  of  the  so- 
called  -archeology  protection  bill"— a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  protection  and  recovery  of 
scientific,  prehlstorlcal,  hUtorlcal  and  ar- 
cheo«oglcal  data  which  might  be  affected  by 
Federal  construction  programs  before  excava- 
tion or  construction  alters  the  terrain 

I  became  chief  sponsor,  not  because  of  any 
great  knowledge  of  archeology,  but  because 
I  was  then  an  active  member  of  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  who  was  getting  quite 
a  few  interior  blUs  through  the  Congress 
The  American  Society  of  Archeology  sought 
me  out  and  asked  me  to  Introduce  the  bill 
which  the  society  had  developed,  and  I  was 
glad  to  do  so.  In  the  process.  I  learned  a  lot 
more  about  archeology  than  I  knew  In  the 
beginning,  which  I  consider  a  great  plus 
I  have  enjoyed  my  contacts  with  some  of 
the  Nation's  archeologists— who  are  among 
the  finest  men  I  have  ever  met. 

In  the  last  three  years  the  Senate  has 
twice  passed  what  has  come  to  be  known 
as  the  Moss  Archelogy  BUI,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  about  to  pass  the  House 
version  of  the  bill,  introduced  by  Congress, 
the  finest  men  I  have  ever  met. 

We  legislators  have  leaned  heavily  on  pro- 
fessional archeologists  for  all  scientific  as- 
pects of  the  bill,  and  as  a  result  the  bill 
which  will  go  to  the  President  for  signature 
wUl  probably  approach  the  ultimate  in  leg- 
Ulative  achievement — a  measure  which  is 
satisfactory  to  almost  everyone. 

It  is  Indeed  a  good  bill.  It  amends  the 
1960  law  under  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Interior,  through  the  National  Park  Service, 
conducts  archeologlcal  salvage  programs  at 
reservoir  construction  sites. 

Under  the  1960  law.  Federal  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  dam  construction  or  for  Issuing 
licenses  for  dams  are  requested  to  notify  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  t>efore  starting 
construction  or  Issuing  the  license.  Upon 
receiving  such  notice,  the  Secretary  is  di- 
rected to  survey  the  area  involved  to  deter- 
mine whether  historical  and  archeologlcal 
data  exist  and  should  be  preserved.  In  this 
respect  he  is  advised  by  trained  archeolo- 
gists. If  such  data  exist,  the  Secretary  is  then 
directed  to  preserve  those  data. 

The  Moss  bill,  as  passed  by  the  Senate, 
would  simply  amend  existing  law  to  include 
All  Federal  or  federally  assisted  or  authorized 
construction  projects,  such  as  major  airports, 
roads  and  public  housing  projects,  or  any 
other  construction  which  would  alter  the 
terrain.  The  House  bill  has  changed  the  Sen- 
ate language  to  provide  more  specific  ter- 
minology— substituting  the  words  "Federal 
construction  project"  for  "federally  assisted 
project,"  and  It  has  also  provided  clear  and 
specific  provision  for  action  under  Federal 
grant  and  loan  programs.  I  haven't  bad  time 
to  study  these  proposed  changes  in  detail  yet, 
but  they  seem  reasonable  and  wise. 

Under  the  first  part  of  the  program — the 
Federal  construction  program  provisions — 
funds  for  archeologlcal  salvage  work  would 
come  from  an  allocation  of  not  more  than 
one  percent  of  the  appropriated  funds  for 
the  project.  This  means  that  there  would  be 
no  separate  costs  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  archeologlcal  work — the  money  for 
It  would  come  out  of  funds  already  appro- 
priated. 

Under  the  loan  and  grant  program,  spe- 
cial funds  would  have  to  be  appropriated. 
I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  they  would  be 
highly  justified.  The  salvage  work  in  every 
instance  would  be  done  by  professional 
archeologists. 

I  can  predict  with  as  much  certainty  as 
can  be  done  on  any  legislation,  that  final 
action  will  be  taken  on  the  archeology  pro- 
tection bin  in  this  Congress,  and  that  the 
President  will  sign  the  bill.  This  action  will 
come  not  one  moment  too  soon. 

The  Nation  faces  what  can  rightfully  be 
called  an  archeologlcal  resource  crisis.  Our 
land  is  being  altered  and  our  archeologlcal 
data  are  being  destroyed  at  an  alarming  rate. 
We  must  assure  that  enough  of  the  past  is 
preserved  to  enable  archeologists  of  the  fu- 
ture to  make  adequate  interpretations.  In 
this  respect,  the  bill  is  a  conservation  meas- 
ure— and  I  add  one  of  the  most  important 
conservation  measures  before  the  Congress. 

The  professional  archeologists  with  whom 
I  have  worked  on  this  bill  are  a  most  dedi- 
cated group.  Representatives  of  the  Society 
for  American  Archeology  and  the  Committee 
for  the  Recovery  of  Archeologlcal  remains 
have  come  often  to  Washington,  and  they 
have  stayed  for  long  periods  of  time.  They 
have  been  Indefatigible. 

Dr.  Carl  H.  Chapman,  director  of  the 
Archeologlcal  Research  Activities  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  first  came  to  launch 
the  bill,  and  then  returned  a  number  of 
times.  On  one  occasion  he  brought  a  number 
of  his  students,  who  fanned  out  all  over 
Capitol  HIU  to  visit  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Senate  to  tell 
them  about  the  bill  and  ask  them  to  co- 
sponsor.  As  a  result,  the  Senate  bill  had  46 
co-sponsors — almost  half  of  the  Senate — and 
the  House  bill  has  over  a  hundred  co-spon- 
sors. 

Dr.  Charles  R.  McOlmsey  III.  director  of 
the  Arkansas  Archeology  Survey  Coordinating 
Office,  has  come  many  times  literally  to  fol- 
low the  bill  step  by  step  through  Congress. 
He  has  been  assisted  by  many  other  devoted 
men — among  them  Dr.  Robert  Stephenson 
of  South  Carolina,  Utah's  Dr.  Jesse  Jennings. 
and  others.  Their  visits,  and  the  skUl  with 
which  they  have  operated,  have  helped  pro- 


duce a  success  story  which  other  professional 
groups  might  well  emulate. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  come  up  with  a  com- 
parable legislative  success  story  on  bills  re- 
lating to  other  aspects  of  anthropology.  Per- 
haps this  is  because  anthropology  as  a  whole 
Is  a  less  specific  discipline  than  archeology. 
Or  perhaps  It  Is  because  anthropology  is 
really  interdisciplinary,  with  wide  ranging 
implications. 

Since  I  am  participating  here  in  a  lecture 
series  on  "the  role  of  anthropology  in  so- 
ciety," and  since  Congress  is,  I  hope,  a  very 
Important  part  of  society,  I  would  like,  there- 
fore, to  discuss  some  of  the  areas  in  which 
I  feel  the  views  and  expertise  of  anthropolo- 
gists could  be  used  more  widely  than  they 
are  now  in  the  legislative  process. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Behavioral 
and  Social  Sciences  Survey  Committee  (called 
BASS)  which  was  convened  jointly  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal objectives  of  anthropology  is  "to  search 
for  the  common  denominator  of  human  exist- 
ence and  the  forces  that  condition  persist- 
ence of  change  in  customs  or  whole  cultures." 

If  you  will  accept  this  statement,  I  then 
can  say  that  there  are  many  coincidences 
between  your  objectives  and  some  of  the 
legislative  activities  of  the  Congress. 

The  correspondence  between  our  mutual 
interests  becomes  even  clearer.  In  my  opin- 
ion, after  a  quick  look  at  specific  subfields  of 
anthropology,  and  the  objectives  of  their 
various  thrusts  of  inquiry.  BASS  divides  the 
subfields  into  four. 

First,  social  and  cultural  anthropology,  or 
ethnology,  which  endeavors  to  provide  bet- 
ter understanding  of  changes  and  customs 
and  values  of  social  groups. 

Second,  linguistic  anthropology,  which 
deals  with  the  dynamics  of  language  and 
other  communications  and  their  implications 
on  human  behavior  and  culture. 

Third,  physical  anthropology — that  is  the 
relative  influence  of  heredity  and  the  en- 
vironment, on  man's  physical  and  psycho- 
logical behavoir,  and; 

Fourth,  archeology,  which  generates  the 
basic  information  and  explanation  alx>ut 
the  evolution  of  cultures. 

Using  these  criteria  as  my  base.  I  can 
suggest  a  number  of  specific  public  policy 
Issues  whose  resolution  would  profit  from 
the  thinking  of  professional  anthropologists. 
They  range  over  a  broad  spectrum,  and  in- 
clude, for  Instance,  the  changing  role  of 
women  in  society.  Juvenile  delinquency,  and 
training  programs  for  youth,  ethical  prob- 
lems involved  in  foreign  policy.  Family  plan- 
ning, housing,  anti-poverty  programs.  In- 
cluding ACTION  and  VISTA,  the  status  of 
the  American  Indian,  the  dynamics  of  aging, 
crime,  access  to  expert  information,  and  of 
course,  anthropological  research  by  various 
Government  departments. 

Let  me  consider  access  to  Information  first. 
Congress  is  diligently  seeking  to  improve 
both  our  access  to  information  and  the 
quality  of  information  we  use  in  the  legisla- 
tive process. 

For  example.  In  1972,  we  established  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  In  the  Con- 
gress. This  office  is  providing  us  with  in- 
formation and  analyses  to  help  us  anticipate 
the  costs  and  benefits  of  the  application 
of   new   technologies,   both    hard   and   soft. 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  are  also  now 
seeking  better  legislative  oversight  of  the 
budget.  In  so  doing,  we  are  seeking  informa- 
tion generated  by  the  Nation's  educators, 
scientists,  and  technologists — in  all  dis- 
ciplines. 

We  are  also  anxious  to  Insure  adequate 
levels  and  priorities  in  the  support  of  science. 
We  would  like  to  know  that  decisions  to 
allocate  Federal  expenditures  for  anthro- 
pological research  coincide  with  the  mustual 
needs  of  both  scientists  and  the  public. 

Federal  expenditures  for  basis  and  applied 


anthropological  research  have  more  than 
doubled,  in  terms  of  current  dollars,  from 
1965  to  1974.  Actual  obligations  totalling  (8,- 
121.000  in  1965  rose  to  estimated  expendi- 
tures in  1974  of  $17,399,000. 

There  is  a  distinct  trend  by  the  Govern- 
ment toward  the  support  of  applied  anthro- 
pology. Seven  percent  of  total  Federal  obliga- 
tions for  anthropology  research  in  1965  went 
to  the  applied  aspects  of  your  fl«ild.  About 
30  percent  of  fvmds  allocated  for  anthropolog- 
ical research  in  1974  will  be  for  applied 
an  th  ropol  ogy . 

Of  all  Federal  agencies,  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  devotes  most 
support  to  this  field — about  $5  million  esti- 
mated in  1974.  HEW  Is  followed  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  and  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  which  each  will  allocate 
about  94  million  to  anthropology  in  1974.  The 
Departments  of  the  Interior  and  the  Army 
each  support  about  (1  million  worth  of  re- 
search in  your  discipline. 

We  m  Congress  are  eager  to  hear  how  sci- 
entists feel  about  the  allocation  of  public 
funds  for  the  support  of  their  specific  In- 
terest areas.  Many  channels  are  open.  In 
the  past  we  have  benefited  considerably 
from  the  testimony  of  anthropologists'  in- 
vestigations on  Federal  support  and  policies 
for  social  sciences. 

For  example,  anthropologists  appeared  at 
hearings  In  1966  on  "Federal  Support  of  In- 
ternational Science  and  Behaviorial  Re- 
search" held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Research  within  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  and  they 
testified  at  hearings  held  in  1966  and  1967  on 
a  proposal  to  establish  a  National  Founda- 
tion for  the  Social  Sciences. 

But  recent  hearing  records  covering  inves- 
tigations of  this  nature  show  a  blank  so  far 
of  testimony  from  anthropologists  is 
concerned. 

No  anthropologist  was  heard  at  the  Sen- 
ate Committees  on  Government  Operations 
and  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on  the  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  social  accounting  system 
and  a  council  of  social  advisors. 

No  anthropologist  was  heard  in  the  most 
recent  authorization,  appropriations  and 
oversight  hearings  for  agencies  which  sup- 
port anthroftologlcal  research. 

No  anthropologist  was  heard  at  the  hear- 
ings by  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  In  August  1972  to  establish  an  Asian 
studies  institute,  or  at  hearings  held  by  the 
Senate  Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  to  authorize  additional  ap- 
propriations to  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
for  expanded  museum  services  throughout 
the  Nation.  All  of  these  inquiries  might  have 
profited,  it  seems  to  me,  by  your  insight  and 
wisdom. 

The  Office  of  Child  Development  in  HEW 
will  obligate  about  $5  million  to  applied  an- 
thropology research  in  1974.  This  research 
wiU  generate  information  and  understand- 
ing on  the  patterns  of  child  development  in 
relation  to  the  dynamics  of  aging  and 
changes  In  the  family  structure.  The  Alcohol, 
Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion of  the  HEW  will  devote  about  $2.3  mil- 
lion to  anthropology  research.  I  am  glad  to 
tie  able  to  tell  you  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Children  and  Youth  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  benefited 
from  the  testimony  of  your  distinguished 
colleague.  Dr.  Margaret  Mead,  at  hearings 
held  last  September  on  the  infiuences  of 
governmental  policies  and  programs  on 
changes  in  the  structure  of  American  fam- 
ilies. 

But  at  several  other  1973  hearings  on  HEW 
research  programs,  including  employment 
and  work  study  programs  for  the  young,  es- 
tablishment of  a  research  institute  on  aging, 
and  programs  for  older  Americans,  no  an- 
thropologists were  present. 

Among  Department  of  the  Interior  anthro- 
pological research  program  are  programs  in 
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the  National  Park  Service,  and  the 
Water  Resources  Research,   and,  of 
those  studying  the  impact  of  gove) 
programs  and  policies  on  American 
Anthropologists  testified  at  only  tw< 
Ings  of  33  held  during  1973  which  " 
varied  aspects  of  these  programs. 

Representatives   of   your    professlo 
present  at  hearings  Inquiring  Into  ; 
peal  of  Federal  supervision  over  th« 
erty  and  members  of  the  Menomln 
tribe   and    the    restoration   to   the 

Federal  services.  There  were  no  an 

gists  in  attendance  at  hearings  dealli  ; 
educational  and  economic  developmer 
lees,    alcohol    abuse,    and    mining, 
public  works  and  land  use  policies 
Ing  upon  Indians. 

Another  area  in  which  we  In  the 
woxild  probably  benefit  from  the 
and  understanding  generated  by 
ogy  would  be  in  inquiries  into  the 

foreign   assistance   and   technical   _,. 

programs.    Including   such    undertaki  ig 
the  Peace  Corps. 

Now  I  realize  that  most  an 
do  not  have  the  time  to  come 

Capitol  Hill  to  testify  on  various  

no  matter  how  Interested  they  may 
how  much  they  may  feel  they  have 
thing  to  contribute.  You  all  have  cl 
teach  at  universities  or  colleges,  or 
or  research  work  In  which  you  are 
Involved.  Time  shackles  all  of  us. 

Also,   I    am   sure   you    sometimes 
If   it    is    worth    while — there    are 
many  people  seeking  to  testify  on 
and  you  question  whether  in  the 
that  testimony  your  few  words  will 
or  seen,  or  have  any  Impact. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  if  you  t , 

tkeard.  you  wiU   be   beard,  or  at  th< 
least  your  statement  will  be  filed  ai 
of  the  record.  And  let  me  assure  you  fu 
more  that  if  what  you  say  is  valid — li 
vant — and  is  backed  by  expertise  and 
edge.  It  will  be  given  attention. 
The  problems  this  country  Is 
enormous — I  don't  need  to  tell  you 
and  If  the  past  can  give  us  any 
the  present,  let  us  hear  them. 

Anthropologists        and        ant , 

thinking    and    advice    seems    to    be' 
our  current  shortages  on  many  levels, 
my  office  called  the  Library  of  Congr 
cently   t*  ask   for   some   research   m. 
that  I  needed   for  the   preparation  o: 
speech,  we  were  told  ther»  was  not  a 
anthropologist    in    residence    in    the 
congressional  research  service. 

There  had  been  one,  but  she  had 
have  a  baby.  Dr.  Maday  and  Dr.  PhiUi,.— 
helped  us  out,  and  to  them  I  exten 
thanks. 

So  In  conclusion,  let  me  emphasize 
that  Congress  is  in  the  market  for 

and  anthropologists  should  not  be  1 

Don't  hide  your  light  under  a  bnabe 
can  use  you  to  a  far  greater  degree 
we  do  now  in  identifying  and  helpi 
understand  some  of  the  complex  and  i 
terrifying  problems  for  which  we  are 
ing  solutions. 
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STATEMENT  OP  REED  HAMILl  >N 


HON.  RALPH  S.  REGUU 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATlvjlS 
Thursday.  March  21.  1974 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Dedjm- 
ber  3,  1973,  I  introduced  a  bill  to  an  end 
the  National  Trails  System  Act  to  au- 
thorize a  feasibility  study  for  the  es  ab- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

llshment  of  a  national  system  of  bicycle 
trails.  Since  that  time  I  have  received  a 
great  deal  of  enthusiastic  support  from 
interested  groups  and  individuals.  My 
hope  is  that  the  three  national  trails  I 
have  proposed  will  become  part  of  a 
much  larger  national  system  to  which 
State  bicycle  trails  could  be  connected. 
The  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973 
presents  affected  States  with  a  chance 
to  acquire  many  mUes  of  recreation  trail 
rights-of-way.  Miles  of  track  may  be 
abandoned.  They  may  become  linear 
wastelands  unless  the  States  act  to  see 
that  they  are  converted  to  a  useful 
purpose. 

Reed  Hamilton  of  the  American  Bike- 
ways  Foundation  recently  testified  be- 
fore the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunittee 
proposing  that  these  abandoned  rights- 
of-way  be  converted  to  recreational 
trails.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  his  proposal  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  for  all  to  read: 
Statement  or  Rxed  Hamilton 
Gentlemen,  I  am  pleased  to  make  a  pres- 
entation of  views  on  behalf  of  The  American 
Blkeways  Foundation,  and  on  behalf  of 
America's  80,000,000  recreational  bicyclists. 

Subparagraph  (c)  (6)  of  Section  303  of  the 
Regional  RaU  Reorganization  Act  of  1973 
mandates  that  the  "final  system  plan"  for 
the  reorganized  rail  system  designate  those 
rail  properties  proposed  to  be  abandoned 
that  will  be  suitable  for  public  use. 

The  American  Blkeways  Foundation  is 
interested  in  uneconomic  rail  properties  be- 
cause they  are  Ideally  suitable  for  conversion 
into  public  recreation  trails  and  linear  parks. 
Unfortunately,  the  Report  on  the  second 
stage  of  the  planning  process  faUs  to  desig- 
nate which,  if  any,  of  the  proposed  ran  aban- 
donments are  considered  to  be  suitable  for 
public  recreation  use.  Unless  a  proposed 
abandonment  is  designated  as  a  potential 
recreation  traU,  and  the  designation  is  called 
to  the  public's  attention,  it  Is  doubtful  that 
many  citizen  recreation  groups,  or  even  state 
and  local  park  and  recreation  authorities, 
are  going  to  show  up  at  these  hearings.  We 
ourselves  learned  of  them  only  by  chance, 
although  we  thought  we  had  been  put  on  the 
appropriate  list  long  ago. 

We  are  disheartened  to  observe  the  ap- 
parent lack  of  participation  by  the  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation  in  the  Ran  Reorgani- 
zation Planning  Process.  The  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation  has  been  charged  by  Con- 
gress  with   the  Implementation  of  the  Na- 
tional Outdoor  Recreation  Plan,  a  major  ele- 
ment of  which  Is  the  development  of  a  na- 
tional  "Interstate  network,"  of  scenic  and 
recreational  trails.  We  regard  the  effective 
use  of  abandoned  rail  properties  as  an  es- 
sential component  in  the  economical  devel- 
opment of  a  national  recreation  trail  system. 
Therefore,  we  view  it  as  a  costly  oversight 
by  those  who  drafted  the  Ralh-oad  Reorgani- 
zation Act  because  of  their  failure  to  give 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  a  plan- 
ning role.  There  should  also  be  a  legal  pro- 
vision enabling  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to 
step   In  and  acquire   abandoned  properties 
that  are  suitable  for  recreation  trails  when 
state  and  local  authorities  fall  to  express  an 
Interest,  or  to  act.  In  fact,  It  is  our  view  that 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  ad- 
ministered  by  the  Department  of  Interior 
should  be  given  a  first  option  on  the  right 
of   acquisition   of   abandoned  rail  property 
for   national   recreation  traH  system   needs. 
Also,  it  would  have  made  financial  sense  to 
have  allocated  to  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  a  goodly  portion  of  the  ap- 
proximately   $700,000,000    appropriated    by 
Congress    for    railroad    modernization.    The 
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funds  allotted  for  conservation  when  used  for 
the  purchase  of  abandoned  rail  properties 
by  B.O.R.  would  then  be  funneled  or  trans- 
ferred, for  ultimate  use  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion and  modernization  of  the  remaining 
rail  properties  of  the  bankrupt  railroads.  The 
significant  advantage  flowing  from  such  a 
round-a-bout  allotment  of  funds  would  be 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  would 
get  something  extra  In  exchange  for  their 
tax  dollars. 

Abandoned  raUbeds  make  Ideal  routes  for 
bicycling  and  hiking  trails.  Most  of  the  ten- 
tatively proposed  abandonments  traverse 
rural  and  scenic  countryside.  Other  segments 
penetrate  deep  Into  urban  cores.  In  all,  they 
offer  a  recreation  boon  worth  several  times 
the  anticipated  cost  of  acquisition  and  con- 
version.  RaU  lines  have  easy  turns  that  pre- 
vent surprise  encounters.  Railroads  also  pass 
over  or  under  well  traveled  motor  roads,  so 
if  trestles  and  bridges  are  left  in  place,  there 
wUl  be  a  minimum  of  conflict  between  mo- 
torists and  trail  users.  Lastly,  grades  on  rail- 
roads are  moderate  and,  thus,  less  tiring  to 
cyclists.  They  are  also  much  less  dangerous 
when  wet  or  ley  than  is  a  typical  road  sur- 
face. 

The  number  of  Americans  turning  to  rec- 
reational bicycling  and  hiking  Is  expanding 
at  a  phenomenal  rate.  This  fact  alone  should 
sound  a  call  for  expedited  action  by  both  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  A  real  effort  is  both 
urgent  and  necessary  to  correct  the  present 
disgraceful  situation  where  there  are  only  an 
Insignificant  number  of  miles  of  safe  recrea- 
tlon  trails  avaUable  for  tens  of  millions  of 
family  hikers  and  touring  bicyclists.  The  De- 
partment of  Transportation  has  publicly  ac- 
knowledged that  the  number  of  accidents  in- 
volving bicycles  and  motor  vehicles  wiu  tend 
to  increase  dramaUcally.  Principles  of  moral- 
icy  and  safety,  as  well  as  considerations  of 
physical  fitness  and  health,  call  for  prompt 
action.  We  cannot  faU  to  take  advantage  of 
the  once-in-a-lifetime  opportunity  offered  by 
the  thousands  of  mUes  of  rail  abandonments 
ordained  by  the  Ran  Reorganization  Act.  The 
proposed  abandonments  should  be  converted 
into  linear  parks  and  recreation  trails  with 
"aU  deliberate  speed." 

In  view  of  the  critical  fuel  situation,  the 
continued  exponential  growth  in  the  use  of 
the  family  automobile  for  recreational  travel 
has  been  overdone.  By  converting  abandoned 
rail  properties  and  fitting  them  into  the  na- 
tional recreation  traU  system,  true  recreation 
travel,  both  physically  and  emotionally  satis- 
fying, can  be  made  more  readUy  accessible 
to  the  American  people.  The  family  motor 
car  can  then  revert  back  to  its  proper  role  as 
a  transportation  mode  rather  than  substitute 
as  an  Inept  and  high  cost  form  of  vicarious 
recreation. 
In  summary  we  offer  two  criticisms: 

(1)  Proposed  ran  abandonments  that  are 
in  fact  suitable  for  recreaUon  trail  use  should 
be  so  designated. 

(2)  The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
should  be  given  a  significant  role  in  the  plan- 
ning process,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  the 
use  of  abandoned  rail  properties. 

We  recommend  that  the  ICC.  prepare  an 
amendment  to  the  Rail  Reorganization  Act 
for  early  submittal  to  Congress.  The  amend- 
ment should  provide  for  funnellng  some 
funds  for  railroad  upgrading  through  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund.  It 
should  also  provide  an  acUve  role  for  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  in  the  rail 
abandonment  phases  of  the  planning  process. 
The  outdoor  recreation  needs  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  wUl  not  be  adequately  dealt  with 
until  they  are  adequately  considered. 

The  American  Blkeways  Foundation  will 
be  pleased  to  cooperate  with  all  concerned  in 
the  search  for  tidy  solutions  to  our  nation's 
intermeshed  transportation  and  recreation 
problems. 

Thank  you. 
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HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  March  21.  1974 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  recently  brought  to  my  attention  an 
article  recounting  the  work  of  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton Giniger,  a  member  of  B'nai  B'rith 
Women  of  Atlanta,  and  a  school  teacher, 
with  Jewish  prisoners  at  the  Federal 
Penitentiary  in  Atlanta. 

Mirs.  Giniger,  who  is  certainly  to  be 
commended  for  her  humanitarianism 
and  compassion,  has  provided  a  fascinat- 
ing and  moving  story. 

I  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  story  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

The  Atlanta  Story 

(By  Adrlenne  Abramson  Mandel) 

(The  story  of  one  dedicated  woman's  work 
with  Jewish  prisoners  at  the  Federal  Peni- 
tentiary at  Atlanta.) 

The  congregants,  clad  In  usual  attire,  come 
together  for  Sabbath  services.  They  resemble 
any  group  of  men,  at  a  lodge  meeting  or 
parent  teacher  fathers'  night  program. 
Among  them,  though  sits  a  lone,  lovely  blond 
woman.  Her  participation  is  not  prohibited; 
no  orthodox  assemblage  is  this.  No  separation 
of  the  sexes  here  exists.  Yet,  although  not 
visible,  the  spirit  of  a  certain  barrier  perme- 
ates all,  separating  these  men  from  their 
brethren  beyond — beyond  the  steel  bars  and 
stone  walls  of  Temple  Yaacov,  Inmate  Con- 
gregation, United  States  Penitentiary,  At- 
lanta, Georgia. 

This  recounts  the  remarkable  efforts  of  one 
dedicated  woman  who  set  out  to  bring  a 
touch  of  happiness  and  a  connection  with 
Jewish  life  to  the  Jewish  prisoners  at  the 
Federal  Penitentiary  at  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Mrs.  Morton  (Connie)  Giniger,  a  member 
of  B'nai  B'rith  Women  of  Atlanta,  and  a 
school  teacher,  began  her  work  with  one  visit 
last  year.  The  amazing  results  of  what  she  has 
been  able  to  accomplish  since  then  led  her 
to  be  described  as  "a  Jewish  saint  who  has 
made  this  her  personal  contribution  to 
society." 

Quite  unexpectedly,  one  Saturday  morning 
at  eight,  Connie  Giniger  cast  herself  as  sup- 
porting star  in  a  continuing  drama,  unfold- 
ing from  within  these  prison  gates. 

Petite  and  bouncy,  this  lithe  lady's  voice 
clearly  conveys  enthusiasm,  concern  and 
dedication  to  her  unique  role.  She  becomes 
animated,  punctuating  her  story  both  with 
verbal  and  physical  exhuberance. 

"A  mere  member,  a  volunteer,  I  didn't 
imagine  what  marvelous  things  could  be 
done.  I  can't  believe  what  has  happened  to 
me  in  Just  six  months!  I'm  so  excited!  Her 
sparkling  eyes,  expressive  hands,  invoke  the 
desired  Image  as  she  exhorts,  "there's  so 
much  to  do;  they've  had  practically  no  one! 
They  need  our  help  desperately!" 

From  a  chance  conversation  In  Washington, 
D.C.  with  the  Director  of  B'nai  B'rith  Com- 
mission on  Community  and  Veterans  Serv- 
ices, Mrs.  Morton  Giniger  would  embark  on 
a  hitherto  unchartered  venture.  The  amaz- 
ing events  emerged  from  her  positive  re- 
sponse to  a  casual  request. 

"A  young  man,  a  former  member  of  B'nai 
B'rith  Youth  Organization,  is  Incarcerated  In 
the  Federal  prison  in  Atlanta,"  the  Director 
explained. 

"Larry '  wrote  inquiring  whether  we  could 


'  All  names  of  prisoners  in  this  article  are 
fictionalized. 
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send  him  some  prayer  books.  "Would  you 
please  look  Into  the  detaUs  of  this  for  us, 
Connie?"  he  asked." 

Back  home  in  Atlanta,  Connie  met  with 
Rabbi  Alvin  M.  Sugarman  of  The  Temple  in 
Atlanta  who  serves  as  part  time  Chaplain 
for  the  Jewish  prisoners  at  the  penitentiary. 
With  trepidation,  Mrs.  Giniger  sat  down  with 
the  Rabbi  to  find  out  the  details.  In  the 
two  hour  conversation  that  followed.  Rabbi 
Sugarman  covered  the  services,  the  psycho- 
logical help  available,  his  hopes  for  a  one 
to  one  relationship  with  someone  on  the 
outside,  the  need  to  be  In  touch  with  other 
chaplains  and  the  men  themselves  and  their 
human  and  religious  needs. 

Rabbi  Sugarman  then  arranged  for  Connie 
as  a  special  representative  of  the  B'nai  B'rith 
to  obtain  clearance  to  attend  her  first  Sab- 
bath service  at  the  Atlanta  Federal  Peni- 
tentiary. 

In  spite  of  an  ice  storm  that  immobilized 
Atlanta,  Connie  arrived  at  the  prison  at 
7:45  a.m.,  apprehensive,  not  knowing  what 
to  expect.  "The  sound  of  the  clanging  metal 
engulfed  me;  my  fears  surfaced!  Could  one 
EVER  be  prepared  for  this  alarming  reality 
of  life  behind  bars?" 

"The  Rabbi  said  that  fifteen  to  twenty 
men  usually  came  to  services.  He  had  told 
Larry  that  I  would  be  there,  and,  guess  what? 
They  had  to  open  the  folding  doors!  Over 
forty  men  showed  up  that  morning  and  I 
was  a  little  nervous,"'  Connie  reveals.  "But, 
somehow,  the  uneasy  feeling  left  me.  Serv- 
ices were  short  and  after  Rabbi  Sugarman 
introduced  me,  well,  we  all  Just  talked,  easily, 
comfortably." 

Meeting  Larry  for  the  first  time  she  found 
him  to  be  a  perceptive  and  extremely  bright 
young  man.  Apparently,  he  was  both  horri- 
fied with  his  surroundings  and  yet  intrigued 
by  his  gradual  understanding  and  mastery  of 
its  challenges.  Mrs.  Giniger  was  struck  by 
his  warmth,  sincerity  and  almost  brilliant 
ability  to  express  himself. 

Intensely,  Larry  conveyed  to  Connie  the 
tone  of  general  ferment  that  Is  affecting 
much  of  the  criminal  Justice  system.  Re- 
cently, prisoners  have  begun  to  assert  that 
they  have  the  right  to  practice  their  religion 
while  they  are  in  prison.  He  expressed  the 
yearnings  and  hunger  of  the  Inmates  for  some 
link  with  their  religious  and  cultural  herit- 
age. 

"Look  Into  it,"  Connie  muses.  So  clarion 
was  the  cry  for  help  that  immediately  Connie 
Giniger  was  swept  up  by  It.  She  committed 
herself  to  a  cause  that  she  had  not,  a  few 
hours  earlier,  even  realized  existed.  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  Warren  Burg- 
er's words  about  prisoners  rang  clear.  He 
wrote,  that  "We  are  free  to  do  something 
about  HIM;  HE  is  not." 

For  openers,  Connie  responded  by  offering 
to  have  her  B'nai  B'rith  Woman's  Chapter 
provide  holiday  greeting  cards  for  the  men 
to  send  to  their  families.  She  understood 
that  small  things,  which  we  "on  the  out- 
side" take  for  granted  and  see  as  common- 
place, are  luxury  Items  to  the  prisoners. 

After  receiving  the  cards  one  of  the  men 
wrote: 

"It  is  a  most  valued  thing  to  a  man  in 
prison,  as  often  times  the  one  remaining 
tenderness  felt  ...  is  his  link  to  his  family. 
The  ability  to  express  this  tenderness  is 
beyond  the  men  and  the  cards  fill  a  desperate 
need." 

As  a  surprise,  Mrs.  Giniger  had  her  fourth 
graders  create  original  cards  which  they 
mailed  to  each  of  the  45  Jewish  inmates.  In 
\ineven  child's  script,  one  said  simply,  "We 
know  where  you  are  and  we  care  about  you! 

A  prisoner  later  told  Connie  privately  that 
one  of  the  men,  hardened  by  years  in  this 
different  setting,  read  these  words  and  he 
wept,  unashamedly. 

Before  leaving  that  initial  Sabbath  serv- 
ice the  inmates  were  assured  by  Connie  that 
she  would  try  to  develop  a  constructive  pro- 
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gram  that  would  begin  to  meet  the  Jewish 
needs  of  Jewish  prisoners  in  their  current 
situation.  She  was  determined  to  establish  a 
fiow  of  outside  human  contact  for  them.  The 
continued  impetus  for  changes  in  prisoners' 
rights  would  have  to  come  from  the  "out- 
side." 

Connie  came  away  from  Temple  Yaacov, 
with  mixed  emotions,  "so  happy,  so  sad." 
She  heard  the  message  that,  most  of  all.  the 
inmates  want  people  to  be  aware  of  their 
plight  and  to  care.  Dr.  Karl  Menninger,  in  his 
recent  book  on  corrections.  The  Crime  of 
Punishment,  states  that  "the  crimes  commit- 
ted by  society  against  prisoners  in  the  name 
of  corrections  are  sometimes  greater  than  the 
crimes  these  prisoners  had  committed  against 
society." 

In  order  to  initiate  additional  projects 
Connie  decided  to  try  to  visit  the  Atlanta 
Federal  Penitentiary  again.  She  asked  Rabbi 
Sugarman  to  explore  the  possibility  of  her 
attending  Sabbath  services  at  Temple 
Yaacov,  more  regularly.  Clearance  to  partici- 
pate regularly  Jn  the  morning  services  was 
granted  to  Mrs.  Morton  Giniger. 

Today,  as  she  speaks  to  family,  friends,  the 
community,  Connie  Giniger  Is  less  critical  of 
their  automatic  presumptions,  their  fears, 
their  prejudices  than  she  would  have  been 
if  she  had  not  "been  there"  too.  Many,  who 
otherwise  might  be  most  enthusiastic  about 
community  service  projects  were  quick  to 
shy  away  from  involving  themselves  In 
"criminal  rehabilitation"  work.  These  atti- 
tudes do  not  deter  her. 

"Perhaps  one  of  the  interesting  things 
about  my  activity,"  she  indicates,  "is  people's 
reaction  to  it.  Often  there  is  no  comment  of 
any  kind.  They  are  too  shocked  to  say  any- 
thing or  too  polite  to  be  honest."  Too  few 
people  are  aware. 

But  with  Connie's  persistence  substantial 
help  was  soon  forthcoming  for  the  Jewish 
prisoners  here,  from  the  community,  the 
synagogues  and  their  youth  groups,  local,  dis- 
trict and  national  B'nai  B'rith.  Prom  em- 
bryonic efforts  of  providing  greeting  cards, 
records  and  books  grew  a  Jewish  hour  rap 
session,  one  night  each  week. 

The  men  are  not  afraid  to  say  what  they 
feel  and  they  look  forward  to  these  meetings. 
They  provide  a  strong  core  of  reality  contact 
and  Interaction  for  the  prisoners  with  edu- 
cators, doctors,  media  people  and  lawyers. 
"It's  a  significant  step,"  Connie  stresses.  Pre- 
viously, the  prison  walls  served  a  dual  pur- 
pose— to  keep  the  outside  out." 

Because  the  very  nature  and  effect  of  in- 
carceration is  spiritual,  as  well  as  physical, 
the  prison  experience  tends  to  be  a  brutaliz- 
ing, dehumanizing  one  which  feeds  anti- 
social feelings  and  attitudes.  What  a  chal- 
lenge and  how  rewarding  It  Is  for  Connie 
Giniger  to  attempt  to  reverse  this  process. 
Not  surprisingly,  she  has  had  to  shed  tradi- 
tional concepts,  accept  frustrations  and  ac- 
quire an  impenetrable  shield  of  optimism. 

"These  men  are  my  friends,"  Connie  con- 
thiues.  "They  ask  If  their  fiances,  wives  and 
children  can  call  me.  They  are  very  sensitive 
and  they  feel  with  me  my  Joy  about  what  I 
am  doing." 

"I  spend  much  time  getting  dressed  to  go 
to  the  penitentiary,"  Connie  mentions.  "The 
men  compliment  me.  My  visits  are  always 
emotionally  charged  experiences  and  yet  the 
prisoners  know  what  areas  are  beyond  our 
purview.  Legal  action  regarding  their  pa- 
role, pardon  or  appeal  status  are  NOT  legiti- 
mate expressions  of  the  type  of  service  we 
can  properly  undertake." 

In  a  very  large  measure,  Connie  Glniger's 
accomplishments  are  refiected  by  Incidents 
such  as  the  following  which  happened  at  a 
meeting  with  the  prison  warden,  the  chap- 
lains and  other  staff. 

She  indicated  that  the  room  the  men  wor- 
ship In  was  not  too  conducive  to  prayer.  "It 
was  cold  and  bare."  After  the  group  trekked 
to   the   area,  they  verified   her   observations 
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and  she  was  assured  that  efforts  to  refii  rblsh 
It  would  get  underway  Immediately.  /  nd  It 
was!  There  was  a  fresh  paint  Job  an(  new 
curtains  and  the  men  noticed  the  dUTe  snce. 
"Culminating  months  of  effort  the  tabbl 
and  I  were  consulted  about  New  Year  High 
Holy  Days  Services  for  the  men.  Best  i  f  all, 
our  Temple  youth  groups  musical  p«  tlcl- 
patlon  In  the  services  was  approved,"  Con- 
nie declared. 

'"Ten  young  people  entered  the  P(  leral 
Penitentiary  to  help  the  Jewish  Inmates  ;ele- 
brate  the  New  Tear.  The  kids  at  the  p  Ison 
was  probably  an  experience  that  will  lave 
trouble  leaving  my  mind  and  my  heart  The 
men  were  happy — doesn't  that  seem  ln<  -edi- 
ble— happy  even  for  just  those  few  pre  :lous 
hours.  The  kids  with  their  music  and  ;helr 
youthful  Idealism  and  love  bridged  a  gap 
that  was  a  miracle  to  see." 

"It's  been  good,  really  good  to  be  rea<  ilng 
out  and  caring  and  being  wrapped  up  U  the 
feelings  and  results.  That's  It,  alright!"  ;on- 
nle  Indicates  that  the  men  are  aware  that 
B'nal  B'rlth  and  the  Jewish  community  lave 
taken  an  Interest  In  their  welfare.  It  is  llfll- 
cult  for  them  to  show  It,  but  they  knoT  ." 

Eloquently,  Larry,  as  spokesman  for  The 
Inmate  Congregation,  describes  the  fee  Ings 
of  the  men  when  they  received  some  b<  jks: 
"The  ordinary  person,  secure  in  his  Job, 
supported  by  the  affection  of  his  family  and 
friends  .  .  .  (has)  a  choice  of  recreation  .  .  . 
opportunity  for  social  Intercourse  with  a  ride 
range  of  persons  ...  his  self  esteem,  his  s  nse 
of  his  own  Identity  and  even  his  m«  ital 
health  depends  upon  his  nexus  of  pers  inal 
and  social  relationships  which  he  takei  for 
granted.  The  prisoner  ...  is  completely  de- 
prived of  all  these  props  which  really  lad 
sustained  him. 

"The  man  survives  only  If  he  Is  abl  to 
cross  the  span  of  time,  using  his  mind  ,s  a 
vehicle.  The  books  are  the  catalyst  for  his 
Intellectual  contemplation  ...  we  live  el  her 
In  the  past  or  the  future;  for  us  there  li  no 
present." 

For  Mrs.  Morton  Ginlger  there  IS  pre  ent 
and  future.  The  scope  of  her  endeavors  sh(  uld 
now  reach  beyond  the  Atlanta  commui  ity. 
B'nal  B'rlth's  Community  and  Veterans  S  rv- 
ices  Commission  has  received  requests  for 
service  from  Jewish  prisoners  at  the  Ral  ord 
and  the  Belle  Olade,  Florida  State  Prl5  ns; 
from  the  Federal  Correctional  Institutlo  i  at 
Leavenworth,  as  well  as  the  one  at  tort 
Worth,  Texas. 

Connie  Insists  that  the  communities  ri  ust 
respond  to  the  needs  of  these  Inmates,  'et. 
she  knows  full  well  that  this  form  of  h  Ip- 
Ing  is  not  for  everyone.  "It  Is  only  for  tl  >se 
who  are  open  people,  who  can  recogj  Ize 
and  accept  the  weaknesses  of  others."  1  rs. 
Olnlger  has  prepared  a  program  to  acqui  nt 
participants  with  the  project.  A  pamp]  let 
she  wrote,  "All  Men  Are  Responsible  for  <  ne 
Another,"  Talmud  suggests  "things  to  c  >.'• 
"The  men  who  are  Incarcerated,"  she  d- 
monishes,  "Do  get  out.  They  are  released  {  id 
return  to  our  communities.  It  Is  our  dutj  as 
people,  cltlisens  and  Jews  to  help  a  pul  lie 
offender  become  a  private  citizen.  This  e- 
glna  in  the  Institution."  She  pleads  for  n- 
terested  people  to  "seize  the  opportunity  to 
help  another  person,  even  If  it  is  noth:  ig 
more  than  sending  a  note  or  a  card." 

In  August,  1978,  the  President's  Advls  ry 
Commission  on  Criminal  Justice  Standa  ds 
and  Goals,  after  a  two  year  study,  recQ  n- 
mended  a  "draartlc  overhaul  of  the  Amerit  m 
criminal  Justice  system."  The  old  "slave  of 
the  state  •  approach  to  one  legally  conslgi  ed 
to  prison  must  be  abandoned  for  the  nei  er 
approach — "that  a  prisoner  carries  with  k  m 
to  prisoa  aU  of  his  personal  rights,  looj  »g 
only  those  necessary  to  effectuate  his  i  a- 
prlsonment."  1 

Converting  the  words  of  the  Advisory 
mittee's  report  Into  re*U^  is  one  of  the  n^et 
oony>eulng,  lUglnest  priority  Items  of  the 
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cemed  community  encouraged  and  moti- 
vated by  the  model  of  Atlanta's  Connie  Ginl- 
ger. 

This  Is  the  conclusion  to  a  story,  but  ac- 
tually it  U  a  beginning:  a  beginning  for 
those  who  are  incarcerated,  for  those  who 
"reach  out  and  touch"  and  for  those  who 
care. 


March  21,  1974 


INFLATION 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AHVES 
Thursday.  March  21.  1974 


Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
grave  dilemma  faces  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy today:  unemployment,  we  are  told, 
must  increase  in  order  to  control  infla- 
tion. It  seems  to  me,  liowever,  that  we 
need  not  sacrifice  employment  to  insure 
a  halt  ill  inflation.  Instead,  we  must  es- 
tablish economic  policies  which  work  to 
monitor  unemployment,  while  at  the 
same  time,  holding  prices  down.  We  must 
recognize  tliat  these  new  policies  and 
programs  can  only  be  effective  on  a  long- 
term  basis,  because  the  process  of  sta- 
bilizing our  economy  will  necessarily  be 
a  lengthy  and  involved  one.  Neverthe- 
less, we  must  act  now  in  order  to  achieve 
a  strong  economic  future  as  soon  as  we 
can. 

A  February  10  editorial  in  the  Boston 
Globe  clearly  depicts  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  present  economic  di- 
lemma. The  editorial  also  outlines  the 
essential  programs  Congress,  together 
with  the  President,  must  enact  to  control 
the  situation  we  face.  I  would  like  to 
insert  the  Globe  editorial  in  the  Record 
at  this  time  for  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  and  hope  tliat  it  serves  to 
point  out  the  urgent  need  for  economic 
reform : 

The  Inflation  Dragon 
This  year  threatens  to  burden  the  coun- 
try with  two  very  heavy  loads — an  inflation 
that  could  mean  an  8  percent  rise  In  con- 
sumer prices  and  a  recession  that  might 
drive  unemployment  beyond  6  percent  by 
next  January. 

The  situation  is  frightening  because  we 
do  not  as  a  country  have  an  encouraging 
record  of  meeting  our  objectives.  The  Ad- 
ministration has  repeatedly  been  disap- 
pointed after  making  optimistic  predictions 
about  better  performances  on  the  Job  and 
price  fronts,  and  this  disappointment  has 
been  paralleled  by  real  privation  among  many 
consumers.  "Real"  wages  have  fallen  over  the 
past  year  as  price  increases  more  than 
stripped  away  gains  made  at  the  bargaining 
table.  Food  and  fuel  have  led  the  pack  but 
there  has  been  no  solace  either  from  clothes, 
housing,   utilities  or  any  other  sector. 

The  situation  is  cruel  because  the  historic 
solutions  for  each  of  the  two  problems  of  In- 
flation and  unemployment  have  always  been 
at  odds.  Curb  Inflation  by  dampening  the 
economy,  which  means  more  unemployment. 
In  periods  of  slack  It  is  possible  to  pump  up 
employment  without  too  much  Inflation  be- 
cause there  is  plenty  of  idle  plant  and  un- 
used labor  force — but  right  now  our  economy 
Is  plagued  by  tightness  not  only  of  petro- 
leum but  of  chemicals,  some  steel  products, 
aUimtnum,  fertilizers,  small  cars. 

Despite  the  dUenuna,  we  think  the  Admln- 
lstx«tlon  mnst  propose  and  Congress  must 
enact  programs  which  wUl  emphasize  sensi- 


ble economic  growth  even  though  we  may  for 
a  while  pay  with  a  slower  reduction  in  the 
rate  of  inflation.  The  $804.6  bUlion  bndget 
proposal  goes  only  a  short  way  down  the 
path. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  steps  avaUable 
for  getting  inflation  into  the  cage  and  pre- 
venting its  trampling  of  innocent  bystanders. 
We  think  that  much  of  the  inflation  In  re- 
cent years  has  not  been  the  result  of  too 
many  ordinary  consumers  trying  to  buy  all 
they  wanted  from  an  inadequate  supply  of 
cars  or  cabbages  or  milk,  although  that  may 
be  the  case  with  something  like  steak. 

Nor  do  we  think  wages  are  a  primary  cul- 
P""'' — especially  in  the  wake  of  their  1973  per- 
formance against  inflation. 

We  do  think  there  has  been  slgniflcant 
pushing  up  of  prices  as  costs  of  basic  com- 
modities have  risen  in  furious  competltve 
bidding  around  the  world  by  holders  of  cur- 
rency resovu-ces  who  then  pass  the  higher 
price  along  to  final  consumers. 

The  President  has  made  too  modest  a  start 
in  tackling  the  problems  In  his  State  of  the 
Union  message  and  In  his  budget  proposals, 
which  have  already  started  to  unfold  In  de- 
tail. 

We  think  the  situation  demands  more  and 
that  it  demands  steps  which  we  don't  want, 
the  public  doesn't  yearn  for,  and  the  business 
community  opposes  at  least  partly  on  ideo- 
logical grounds.  The  responses  to  this  Infla- 
tion are  perhaps  unpalatable  but  they  are 
necessary,  and  Mr.  NUon  might  tell  us  that 
If  he  were  not  so  cramped  by  Watergate  Into 
a  position  of  having  to  put  a  pleasant  face  on 
every  situation. 

While  it  is  clear  that  much  of  our  inflation 
problem  Is  the  result  of  shortages  In  some 
key  areas,  very  lltUe  thought  has  gone  into 
developing  managed  solutions.  The  Admin- 
istratlon^and  here  we  are  talking  not  about 
the  President,  but  about  the  men  who  for- 
mulate his  economic  policies — is  the  captive 
of  its  convictions  that  the  marketplace  wiU 
allocate  resources  by  making  them  too  ex- 
pensive for  some  of  their  potential  users  to 
acquire,  it  doesn't  want  price  controls  and 
has  asked  Congress  to  let  them  expire  next 
April  30,  except  in  the  case  of  health  care — 
thereby  surrendering  even  the  moral  suasion 
Implicit  in  a  system  run  by  people  like  Treas- 
ury Secretary  George  Shultz  and  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council  Chairman  John  Dunlop,  who  are 
openly  hostile  to  controls. 

And  the  Administration  does  not  want 
supervised  allocation  of  materials  in  short 
supply  or  rationing  of  gasoline. 

We  don't  want  any  of  these  things,  either, 
but  we  think  circumstances  are  forcing  some 
or  all  of  them  on  us  as  being,  in  spite  of  their 
shortcomings,  better  than  the  disorder  and 
possible  chaos  that  threaten  if  a  series  of 
long-term  shortages  prevails  In  basic  indus- 
Ulal  and  agrlciutural  commodities. 

For  those  who  are  worried  about  the  philo- 
sophical ImpUcatlons  of  controls  and  alloca- 
tions in  a  market  economy,  we  would  Just 
point  out  that  we  already  have  enormous 
allocation  of  resources  through  public  policy. 
DirecUy  or  indirectly  Congress,  state  and 
local  governments  use  tax  collections  and  In- 
centives to  captiire  human  and  physical  re- 
sources for  education,  transportation,  min- 
eral development,  housing,  food — very  f  imda- 
mental  areas  of  our  society. 

We  don't  claim  that  the  creation  of  al- 
location procedures  will  be  painless  or  that 
errors  wont  be  made  in  trying.  But  we  think 
It  is  a  mistake  for  Federal  leadership  to  show 
so  few  initiatives  in  studying  and  inviting 
public  debate  about  ways  to  set  rational 
standards  for  managflng  our  competing 
claims  for  limited  supplies,  standards  that 
might  help  curtail  the  wild  bidding  up  of 
prices  that  has  seen  such  basic  Items  as 
crude  oil  and  grains  triple  In  Just  a  few 
months.  If  the  President  cannot  or  will  not 
take  the  lead  in  this  proceas,  Congress  must. 
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STEPHEN  P.  MUGAR  RECEIVES 
GOLDEN  DOOR  AWARD  FOR  CON- 
TRIBUTIONS TO  AMERICAN  LIFE 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21,  1974 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  my  colleagues  will  be  interested 
In  learning  about  the  good  fortimes  of  a 
man  who  immigrated  to  the  United 
States  from  Armenia  in  1906.  This  man, 
Stephen  P.  Mugar,  was  recently  the  re- 
cipient of  the  Golden  Door  Award,  which 
honors  Americans  of  foreign  birth  who 
have  made  distinguished  contributions  to 
American  life  and  culture.  The  award 
was  presented  by  the  International  In- 
stitute of  Boston,  a  center  of  informa- 
tion, service,  education,  and  fellowship 
for  newcomers  to  America.  Among  the 
other  Americans  who  have  been  honored 
by  the  Golden  Door  Award  are  Arthur 
Fielder,  director  of  the  Boston  Pops  Or- 
chestra, I.  M.  Pei,  the  outstanding  archi- 
tect whose  designs  include  the  beauti- 
ful addition  to  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art,  and  Samuel  Goldwyn,  who  played 
such  a  vital  role  in  the  development  of 
the  American  motion  picture  industry. 

Mr.  Mugar  has  obviously  come  a  long 
way  since  his  arrival  in  Boston  in  1906. 
He  recalls  how  difiBcult  it  was  to  be  in  a 
country  where  he  did  not  know  the 
language,  where  clothes  and  customs  and 
everything  else  were  different  from  what 
he  had  known  before.  He  can  remember 
vividly  when,  at  the  age  of  12,  he  would 
get  up  at  6  in  the  morning  to  join  long 
lines  of  Jobseekers  to  help  secure  em- 
ployment for  an  immigrant  friend  who 
could  not  speak  English. 

Now,  Stephen  Mugar  is  the  successful 
owner  of  Star  Markets,  a  large  supermar- 
ket chsun  in  the  Boston  area.  But  he  has 
not  forgotten,  like  some  people  do,  how 
he  got  where  he  is,  that  it  was  the  Ameri- 
can system  that  enabled  him  to  be  a 
success.  As  he  says  in  his  acceptance 
speech  for  the  Golden  Door  Award: 

I  know  the  difference  between  what  we  had 
and  the  opportunities  that  this  country  of- 
fers. Yes,  some  people  can  take  a  lot  for 
granted,  but  we  as  Inunlgrants  can  never  do 
this. 

To  express  his  gratitude,  Mr.  Mugar 
chose  to  contribute  money  to  seven  col- 
leges in  New  England.  He  felt  that  his 
resources  should  go  back  where  they  came 
from — "to  the  wonderful  people  of  New 
England  who  patronized  our  stores  and 
made  all  this  possible."  In  addition  to 
his  money,  he  has  donated  buildings  or 
libraries  to  Brandeis,  Tufts,  Suffolk,  Bos- 
ton, and  Northeastern  Universities,  and 
Colby  College,  N.H.  He  is  also  a  trustee  of 
Colby,  Suffolk,  and  Northeastern,  an  hon- 
orary trustee  of  Boston  University,  and 
a  fellow  of  Brandeis. 

Stephen  Mugar  represents  the  kind  of 
American  we  have  not  thought  about  in 
a  while.  He  is  an  immigrant  who  came 
to  America,  the  land  of  opportunity,  to 
seek  a  better  way  of  life.  He  feels  that 
this  quest  for  a  better  life,  which  Is  what 
brought  most  of  our  ancestors  here,  is 
one  of  America's  greatest  strengths.  It  is 
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this  strength  on  which  our  Nation  was 
founded. 

Today,  when  our  Government,  our 
priorities,  our  morals,  our  habits,  when 
virtually  all  of  our  institutions  are  being 
questioned,  Stephen  Mugar  believes  that 
"challenge  will  make  us  stronger,  for  we 
will  have  to  think  and  act  with  renewed 
vigor.  We  must  never  surrender  our 
idealism  or  our  faith  in  America's 
future."  This  attitude  of  faith  and  loyalty 
toward  his  coimtry  can  be  an  inspiration 
for  us  all,  a  reminder  of  what  America 
stands  for,  of  what  America  is  all  about. 


THE  FUEL  ALLOCATION  FIASCO 


HON.  HAROLD  RUNNELS 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  21.  1974 

Mr.  RUNNELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hereby 
insert  in  the  Record  the  following  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  February  20, 1974.  It  is  worthy 
of  consideration  by  each  and  every  one 
of  my  colleagues. 

The  Fttel  Allocation  Fiasco 

Imagine  a  food  allocation  system  that  lim- 
ited the  Jones  family  to  80%  of  Its  caloric 
intake  of  February  1972,  with  a  prohibition 
aigainst  the  members  sharing  their  individual 
allotments. 

Pop  had  been  on  a  pizza  binge  two  years 
ago,  so  now  he's  entitled  to  80%  of  4,000 
calories  a  day.  Mom  was  on  a  crash  diet  so 
she  gets  only  807t  of  800  calories.  Junior  has 
grown  six  Inches  but  still  gets  only  80%  of 
1972's  1,800  calories.  Baby  was  born  last 
April.  Tsk,  tsk.  She  gets  nothing.  And  Grand- 
ma died  in  August;  her  1,600  calories  are  re- 
turned to  the  federal  government. 

Put  it  that  way  and  it  sounds  absurd.  But 
this  is  precisely  the  way  the  Federal  Energy 
Office  is  allocating  fuel  to  the  nation's  com- 
munities, with  the  same  result.  Many  areas 
have  all  the  gasoline  they  need.  Others  have 
been  starved  to  panic  point.  And  there  is  no 
way  to  equalize  the  distress  because  the  price 
mechanism  of  the  marketplace  is  inoperative. 
With  profits  held  uniform  by  decree  across 
the  country,  and  distribution  maintained  by 
fiat,  there's  no  way  to  even  out  the  suffering. 

In  the  emergency  allocation  it  announced 
yesterday,  PBO  essentially  ignored  these  prob- 
lems. Instead  of  trying  to  Juggle  supplies 
from  one  area  to  another,  it  simply  ordered 
refiners  to  draw  down  inventories  by  2  million 
barrels  by  the  end  of  the  month,  distribut- 
ing that  amount  in  20  states  where  the  lines 
have  been  the  longest. 

In  areas  that  are  suffering  the  worst,  the 
public  naturally  believes  their  community  or 
state  is  being  purposely  shortchanged  by  the 
oil  companies.  But  gasoline  is  being  allo- 
cated aigalnst  a  two-year-old  base  period.  A 
lot  has  happened  to  the  market's  demand 
patterns  In  those  two  years.  As  in  the  Jones' 
family's  food  consumption,  there  are  dozens 
of  variables.  When  most  of  the  variables  are 
in  a  positive  direction,  the  town  or  state 
does  all  right.  When  most  of  them  are  nega- 
tive, there  is  a  tightening  that  is  followed 
by  panic. 

The  easiest  variable  to  spot  is  population 
growth.  The  National  Observer  notes  that 
Oaithersburg,  Md.,  had  a  50%  population  in- 
crease In  the  last  two  years  but  is  getting 
only  80%  of  what  It  got  before  the  growth: 
the  true  impact  is  a  47%  forced  fuel  saving. 

Abnormal  weather  In  the  base  period  or 
cases  where  an  oil  company  has  withdrawn 
from  a  marketing  area  or  made  some  other 


distribution  change  since  tlie  base  pci:cd 
also  complicate  the  calculaticas. 

There  are  the  effects  of  the  conservation 
measures  themselves.  Five  million  autos  in 
Southern  California  save  a  lot  of  gasoline 
by  driving  at  55  m.p.h.  instead  of  at  70  or 
75.  In  the  New  York  area,  including  New  Jer- 
sey and  Connecticut,  only  a  tiny  percentage 
of  the  gas  consumed  two  years  ago  was  con- 
sumed at  speeds  above  55.  so  there  is  little 
realized  saving  on  this  count  relative  to  most 
of  the  nation.  The  same  is  true  to  a  degree  in 
all  the  large  central  cities. 

Another  variable  makes  cor.ditions  worse 
in  New  York  City  than  in  most  other  cities. 
Two  years  ago,  it  was  neither  a  major  tran- 
sit nor  terminal  point  for  long-distance 
motor  tourism,  the  type  of  driving  that  has 
been  most  sharply  curtailed  by  the  crisis. 
Thus,  the  amount  of  gas  it  now  retains  by 
not  having  to  sell  to  transients  is  small,  over- 
whelmed by  the  increased  demands  local 
residents  put  on  the  allocated  supply  by  not 
driving  out  of  the  region  as  they  did  in  1072. 

The  Federal  Energy  Office  supposedly  has 
its  computers  working  to  ligure  all  this  out, 
so  it  could  order  supplies  around  regardless 
of  base  periods.  But  no  computer  can  keep 
up  with  this  mass  of  rolling  variables,  for 
each  decree  of  energy  czar  William  Simon 
introduces  new  variables.  New  computers  will 
always  have  to  be  employed  to  address  the 
distortions  and  panics  created  by  the  old 
ones.  And  while  a  computer  might  be  able 
to  find  out  where  there  is  "extra'  fuel  and 
where  there  are  panics,  it  cant  easily  manaKe 
either  the  politics  or  logistics  of  getting 
gasoline  from  here  to  there. 

Mr.  Simon  may  have  svispected  that  allo- 
cating gasoline  is  an  impossible,  thankless 
task,  where  one  wrong  decision  out  of  20  will 
throw  the  system  Into  chaos.  But  his  office 
continues  to  pursue  the  illusion  that  it  can 
set  things  right  with  another  round  of  de- 
crees, when  all  these  do  is  bring  the  nation 
closer  to  rationing. 

For  what?  To  keep  the  price  from  going 
up,  which  Is  another  Impossible  task.  The 
price  mechanism  is  the  only  Instrument  the 
government  can  employ  that  can  handle  a 
billion  variables  an  hour,  that  will  enable 
New  York  to  buy  a  little  gas  from  California, 
for  Miami  to  buy  it  from  Jacksonville,  for 
Chicago  to  get  it  from  Springfield,  and  to 
reverse  the  process  when  the  direction  of  the 
variables  change.  Decontrol  of  petroleum 
prices  Is  the  only  solution  and  it  will  be  the 
ultimate  one,  after  Washington  has  tried  and 
produced  fiascos  with  every  other  scheme 
its  imagination  leads  it  to. 


NORTHEAST  CATHOLIC  HIGH 

SCHOOL  WINS  NATIONAL  AWARD 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN    THE    HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21.  1974 

Mr.  GREIEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Northeast  Catholic  High  School 
in  Philadelphia  recently  won  first  place 
in  a  national  high  school  debate  held  at 
Georgetown  University.  The  23-member 
team  was  among  2,000  students  from  300 
high  schools  from  all  over  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Mexico,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Western  Europe. 

The  debate  took  the  form  of  a  mock 
United  Nations  session  with  the  partici- 
pating schools  representing  the  interests 
of  the  various  member  nations.  North- 
east Catholic's  team  represented  Burundi 
in  Central  Africa;  Uganda  in  East  Afri- 
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ca;  and  Maldive  Islands  in  the 
Ocean;  and  the  United  States. 

Faculty  members  and  graduate  _,_ 
dents  from  Georgetown  University's  1  r- 
eign  service  school  were  the  judges  v  ho 
decided  which  students  did  the  best  ot 
of  portraying  their  government's  polic  js. 
The  criteria  used  by  the  judges  inclu<  ed 
how  well  pupils  spoke,  the  caucusing  al  U- 
ity  of  the  group,  and  their  knowledge 
parliamentary  procedure. 

Northeast  Catholic  High  School  bes  ed 
Miramonte  High  School  from  Orin  a, 
Calif,  for  first  place.  The  first  prize  v  Eis 
presented  to  the  team  by  Mr.  W.  Tapfy 
Bennett,  deputy  ambassador  for 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations. 

Northeast  Catholic's  team  was  com- 
posed of  11  seniors,  11  juniors  and  1 
sophomore.  The  school  has  participat  d 
in  the  Georgetown  debates  for  4  yeai  5, 
finishing  third  2  years  ago  and  secot  d 
last  year. 

I  congratulate  each  and  every  memb(  r 
of  the  debate  team  for  the  great  nation  1 
honor  they  have  brought  to  their  schoc  . 
to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  the  Thii  J 
Congressional  District. 
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posals.  To  say  that  their  plan  will  cost 
very  little  Is  totaUy  misleading.  The 
health  seciuity  plan  would  be  supported 
by  the  equitable  means  of  payroll  and 
general  taxes.  The  administration  plan 
would  be  paid  for  largely  by  premiums 
to  private  insurance  companies  and  by 
out-of-pocket  expenses  by  the  consumer. 
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DECLARATION  OP  WAR  ON  INDIVID- 
UAL RIGHTS  AND  FREE  ENTER- 
PRISE 


SMOKEY    THE    BEAR    OF    CAPITAN, 
N.  MEX. 
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THE  NEED  FOR  NATIONAL  HEALTl 
INSURANCE 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21.  1974 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  please 
that  the  administration  has  introduce 
its  Comprehensive  Health  Insuranc 
Act.  Although  that  plan  is  defective  ij 
many  ways,  its  introduction  has  the  effec 
of  focusing  public  debate  on  the  questioi 
of  what  kind  of  national  health  insur 
ance  we  should  have,  rather  thai 
whether  we  should  have  it  or  not. 

I  hope  the  introduction  of  this  bil 
means  that  the  administration  is  seriou 
about  working  for  passage  of  nationa 
health  insurance.  If  they  do  plan  to  worl 
seriously  for  legislation,  I  believe  that  i 
bill  that  meets  the  needs  of  the  Americar 
people  can  be  passed. 

I  am  a  sponsor  of  the  Health  Securits 
Act,  which  I  believe  offers  a  comprehen- 
sive solution  to  the  problem  of  health 
care  costs.  I  find  it  to  be  superior  to  the 
administration  plan  in  a  number  of  re 
spects.  Above  aU,  It  establishes  top  qual , 
ity  medical  care  as  the  equal  right  of  all 
Americans,  without  distinction. 

The  administration  plan  has  a  num^ 
ber  of  faults.  It  would  siphon  off  a  huge 
amount  of  health  care  dollars  to  the 
profit  of  private  Insurance  companies.  It 
would  retain  heavy  deductibles,  copay- 
ments,  and  premiums  that  would  fall 
hardest  on  those  of  moderate  income.. 
And  It  would  establish  no  incentives  for 
Improving  the  efficiency  of  health  care 
delivery. 

Finally,  I  hope  that  as  the  debate  over 
national  health  Insurance  continues,  the 
administration  will  be  more  candid  con 
cemlng  the  relative  costs  of  various  pro 


HON.  HAROLD  RUNNELS 

or  Nrw  MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21.  1974 

Mr.  RUNNELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  28 
years  ago  firefighters  combating  a  forest 
fire  in  the  Capitan  Mountains  of  New 
Mexico  found  a  motherless  cub  with 
badly  burned  paws  hiding  in  a  tree.  A 
picture  of  this  little  bear  was  carried  in 
newspapers  from  coast  to  coast.  The 
frightened  cub  quickly  captured  the 
hearts  of  millions  of  Americans. 

Thus  began  the  story  of  "Smokey  the 
Bear"  who  was  to  become  world  famous 
as  the  fire  prevention  symbol  of  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service. 

Smokey  has  lived  in  the  National  Zoo 
since  the  day  he  was  flown  to  Washington 
from  New  Mexico  to  become  the  famous 
firefighting  bear.  During  the  years,  he 
has  been  the  subject  of  many  stories, 
movies,  songs  and  has  been  the  favorite 
of  millions  of  children  as  they  are  warned 
of  the  dangers  of  forest  fires. 

Smokey,  at  28  years  of  age,  is  elderly 
in  the  terms  of  a  bear's  life.  The  citizens 
of  Capitan,  N.  Mex.,  which  Is  located 
some  10  miles  from  the  area  where 
Smokey  was  found,  have  a  sincere  desire 
in  seeing  that  this  bear,  is  returned  to 
his  birthplace  at  the  time  of  his  call  to 
that  great  honey  tree  In  the  sky. 

To  quote  Harlan  Everett,  a  writer  for 
the  Ruidoso  News : 

Though  Smokey  belongs  to  everyone  In 
the  United  States,  the  people  of  Capitan  love 
him  Just  a  little  more. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  that  would  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  Smokey  be 
returned  to  New  Mexico  where  a  perma- 
nent memorial  will  be  established  at  the 
Smokey  the  Bear  Museum  and  Park. 

Capitan  Mayor  J.  T.  Johnson,  repre- 
senting the  citizens  of  this  small  com- 
munity located  in  the  center  of  the  Lin- 
coln National  Forest,  has  expressed  the 
desire  of  the  community  to  finance  this 
memorial.  The  community  is  not  request- 
ing any  funds  from  Congress;  it  only 
requests  that  Smokey  be  returned  to  New 
Mexico  for  proper  burial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Representative  In 
the  House  for  the  people  of  Capitan, 
N.  Mex.,  I  would  ask  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  to  consider  this  request  favor- 
ably by  directing  that  Smokey  be  re- 
turned to  the  mountains  of  New  Mexico 
where  his  famous  career  of  educating  the 
public  on  the  dangers  of  forest  fires 
began. 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  21.  1974 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  Special  Energy  Act 
submitted  by  the  administration  to  the 
Congress. 

This  proposal,  announced  in  a  seem- 
ingly innocuous  press  release  put  out  by 
the  Federal  Energy  Office  recently,  is 
nothing  less  than  a  declaration  of  war 
on  individual  rights  and  free  enterprise. 
It  is  yet  another  attempt  to  shackle  free 
enterprise,  and  remove  the  individual's 
right  to  choose. 

The  bill,  as  described  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Office,  would  provide  for  end-use 
rationing  if  necessary,  and  various  man- 
datory conservation  actions  by  the  Presi- 
dent. This  bill  would  allow  the  President 
to  limit  energy  consimiption  by  impos- 
ing selective  controls  on  public  and  pri- 
vate energy  use;  it  would  give  him  addi- 
tional authority  to  ration  gasoline;  and 
it  would  authorize  him  to  give  State  and 
local  governments  tax  funds  to  carry  out 
such  a  program. 

In  other  words,  this  bill  would  give 
the  executive  branch  complete  domina- 
tion over  the  course  of  our  energy  prob- 
lems. The  President  could  decide  how 
and  when  to  ration  gasoline;  how  much 
electricity  and  natural  gas  the  individual 
may  use;  and  cleverly  make  accomplices 
of  State  and  local  governments  by  pro- 
viding them  with  tax  funds  to  rim  the 
programs  dictated  from  Washington. 

I  maintain  the  President  does  not 
need  such  additional  authority,  as  he 
already  has  it  in  the  form  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act,  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950,  and  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970.  If 
the  Congress  falls  to  kill  this  latest  re- 
quest, the  course  of  individual  rights  and 
free  enterprise  in  this  Nation  will  be  ir- 
revocably changed  for  the  worse.  I  sub- 
mit the  text  of  the  FEO  announcement 
for  my  colleague's  consideration: 

[Federal  Energy  Office,  Public  Affairs) 
Special  Energy  Act  Submitteo  to  Congress 

The  Administration  has  submitted  to  the 
Congress  a  new  energy  bill,  called  the  Special 
Energy  Act.  which  would  provide  for  two 
specific  authorities:  end-use  rationing.  If 
It  becomes  necessary;  and  various  mandatory 
conservation  actions.  Both  standby  author- 
ities were  also  contained  In  the  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act.  which  was  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent February  26.  Submission  of  the  bill  does 
not  signify  any  change  In  the  administra- 
tion's determination  to  avoid  rationing. 

Under  the  authorities  granted  in  the  bill, 
the  President  would  be  empowered  to  limit 
energy  consumption  through  such  actions  as 
selective  controls  on  public  and  private 
energy  use. 

In  addition,  the  President  would  be  au- 
thorized to  ration  petroleum  products — In- 
cluding gasoline — among  classes  of  end-users, 
who  would  be  allowed  to  appeal  any  rationing 
determination. 

Since  state  and  local  governments  would 
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share  the  responsibility  to  develop  and  en- 
force appropriate  energy  measures,  the 
President  would  be  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  them,  to  provide  assistance  in  managing 
energy  problems. 

Pact  Sheet — Special  Energy  Act 
background 

On  November  7,  1973,  the  President  indi- 
cated that  additional  authority  was  needed 
for  such  measures  as  rationing  and  manda- 
tory energy  conservation  programs  to  meet 
the  energy  emergency. 

The  Emergency  Energy  Act  which  was 
passed  by  the  Congress  on  Pcbruary  26  would 
have  provided  the  necessary  authority,  but 
the  bill  was  encumbered  by  a  number  of  ex- 
traneous and  undesirable  provisions  result- 
ing In  a  necessity  for  the  President  to  veto 
the  bill. 

During  the  President's  veto  message  he 
announced  that  he  would  seek  those  au- 
thorities necessary  to  deal  expeditiously  with 
energy  problems. 

The  President  is  now  asking  the  Congress 
to  enact  a  bill  the  "Special  Energy  Act." 

THE    problem    to    BE    SOLVED 

Statutory  authority  available  to  the 
Executive  Branch  is  not  adequate  to  permit 
implementation  of  rationing  should  it  be 
necessary. 

Statutory  authority  Is  not  sufficient  to  in- 
stitute conservation  actions. 

Statutory  authority  is  needed  to  provide 
grants  to  states  and  local  governments  to 
meet  the  energy  challenge. 

WHAT  THE  BILL  WOULD  DO 

Amend  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  to  provide  the  authority  for  the 
establishment  of  a  program  for  the  ration- 
ing and  ordering  of  priorities  among  classes 
of  end-users  If  the  President  finds  that  all 
other  methods  to  limit  energy  demand  are 
inadequate. 

Permit  dissatisfied  consumers  to  petition 
few  review  and  reclassification  or  modifica- 
tion of  any  determination  made  under  this 
Act. 

Authorize  the  President  to  take  appropri- 
ate actions  designed  to  result  in  a  reduction 
of  energy  consumption  to  a  level  consistent 
with  available  energy  resources.  Such  actions 
may  include: 

— Transportation  controls  (Including  re- 
ductlCMi  of  speed  limits): 

— Limitations  on  energy  consumption. 

Authorize  the  President  to  make  grants  to 
the  states  to  carry  out  any  programs  which 
they  shall  establish  in  managing  the  energy 
problem. 


FAMILY  FIGHTS  CANCER  FOR  THE 
THIRD  TIME 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

OF    FIX3RIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21,  1974 

Mr.  niEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  brave  13- 
year-old  boy  from  my  State  of  Florida 
is  imdergoing  a  lonely  and  grim  battle 
this  week  in  an  Ohio  hospital. 

The  boy,  Stephen  Southerland,  faces 
amputation  of  his  left  leg  to  treat  the 
cancer  which  has  spread  through  it. 

Stephen  is  the  third  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Raymond  Southerland  to  suffer 
from  cancer.  One  son  died. 

I  talked  with  Mr.  Southerland  on  the 
telephone  last  night  and  he  said  Stephen 
is  facing  up  to  his  battle  in  good  spirits. 

I  am  sure  the  prayers  of  all  of  us  go 
with  this  yoimg  lad  and  his  family. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Edna  Buchanan,  a  reporter  from  the 
Miami  Herald,  wrote  about  Stephen  and 
his  plight  in  the  foUowlng  story  which 
appeared  In  the  Miami  Herald: 
Family  Fights  Cancer  for  the  Third  Time 
(By  Edna  Buchanan) 
A  Dade  County  policeman  and  his  wife 
await  news  of  their  son  at  a  Cincinnati  hos- 
pital today  in  an  agonizing  repetition  that 
doctors  call  a  grim  first. 

The  news  can't  be  good.  Doctors  are  de- 
ciding whether  to  amputate  Stephen  South- 
erland's  left  leg  or  to  treat  the  cancer  that 
has  crept  through  it. 

Stephen,  13,  is  the  oldest  of  the  three  sons 
of  Metro  Deputy  Raymond  Southerland  and 
his  wife,  Sarah — and  the  third  to  develop 
cancer. 

The  same  kinds  of  tumors  have  occurred, 
very  rarely,  in  several  members  of  the  same 
family  in  the  past,  cancer  specialists  say. 

But  the  malignancies  of  the  Southerland 
children  are  rare  and  apparently  unrelated. 
"This  is  the  first  time  that  this  particular 
group  of  cancer  has  occured  in  the  same 
lamily  in  the  United  States.'  said  Dr.  Alvin 
Mauer.  medical  director  of  St.  Jude's  Hospital 
in  Memphis,  Tenn.  which  specializes  in  child- 
hood cancers.  The  hospital  treated  the 
Southerland's  other  surviving  son  and  con- 
ferred with  Stephen's  surgeon  Friday  night. 
"It  could  be  lightning  striking  not  once, 
but  three  times,"  Dr.  Mauer  said.  "It's  ter- 
ribly important  to  find  If  there  is  some  com- 
mon thread,  some  common  denominator.  It 
could  help  us  to  better  understand  cancer 
and  its  causes." 

Stephen,  an  athletic  youth  who's  a  Dol- 
phins fan,  saw  one  younger  brother  die  of 
leukemia  and  the  other  survive  cancer  sur- 
gery and  cobalt  treatments.  Just  before 
Stephen  became  ill,  the  orthodontist  put 
braces  on  his  teeth. 

"Dad,"  Stephen  asked  last  week.  "Will  they 
bury  me  in  braces?" 

"I  broke  down,"  his  father  says.  "I  told  him 
we're  not  going  to  worry  about  that  now. 
We're  Just  worrying  about  that  leg." 

"TTils  one  kills  me,"  Southerland  said  Sat- 
urday, his  voice  trembling. 

"If  ever  one  boy  deserved  not  to  have  can- 
cer, it's  him.  He's  a  little  boy  who  goes  to 
Sunday  school.  Nobody  has  to  tell  him  to  go. 
I  don't  understand  it.  It's  so  unreal." 

"The  chances  of  three  children  in  the 
same  family  all  developing  different,  com- 
pletely unrelated  types  of  cancer  are  very 
remote,"  one  pediatrician,  Leo  Grossman  of 
Miami  Beach,  said  Saturday. 

"The  odds  are  astronomical,"  said  Miami's 
Dr.  Harry  Kaufman,  who  specializes  in  child- 
hood diseases.  "An  amazing  streak  of  un- 
believably bad  luck." 

When  Stephen  was  8,  his  brother,  Jeffrey, 
4,  died  of  lymphatic  leukmia  after  an  18- 
month  battle. 

The  day  before  Jeffrey  died,  a  malignant 
schwannonma,   one   of   the   rarest   forms  of 
cancer,  was  diagnosed  in  the  nerve  lining  of 
his  brother  Michael's  spine. 
Michael  was  3. 

"The  doctor  didn't  want  to  tell  us,"  South- 
erland recalls.  "He  felt  it  couldn't  happen 
that  way." 

Three  days  after  Jeffrey's  funeral  the  cou- 
ple, who  lived  in  Indiana  then,  took  Michael 
to  the  Children's  Research  Center  in  Cin- 
cinnati on  their  doctor's  advice. 

The  tumor  was  removed.  In  a  second  op- 
eration. Dr.  Lester  Martin  removed  muscle 
and  three  bony  structures  from  the  top  of 
the  youngster's  spine. 

"Then  they  gave  him  a  lot  of  cobalt," 
Southerland,  35,  said. 

Michael  was  given  a  30  per  cent  chance  to 
survive. 

He  finished  the  treatments  at  age  5.  He's  9 
DOW  and  there's  been  no  recurrence.  His  left 
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arm,  once  paralyzed  has  improved  with 
physical  thers^y.  The  loss  of  mobility  that 
the  doctors  feared  was  overcome. 

"He  runs  and  plays  like  any  other  child," 
his  father  says. 

Southerland,  a  former  Marine  who  was 
graduated  from  college  at  28.  quit  his  Job 
as  a  Vigo  County,  Ind.,  Sheriff  s  Department 
detective  lieutenant  two  years  ago  to  move 
the  family  to  Miami  and  work  for  the  Pu'jlic 
Safety  Department. 

Assigned  to  the  community  sen'ices  divi- 
sion, he  works  with  youngsters  as  a  school 
liaison  officer. 

"We  went  for  two  years  and  things  looked 
bright,  real  good  for  even,body."  he  says. 
Working  together,  the  couple,  reduced  S28.- 
000  in  outstanding  medical  bills  to  $400. 

The  family,  now  living  in  the  Kendall  Rrea, 
was  nearly  back  on  its  feet. 

"Then  this  hit  us  like  a  ton  of  lead." 
Southerland  says. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Stephen  complained  of 
pain  in  his  left  leg.  His  parents  thought  he 
pulled  a  muscle  playing  football. 

The  pain  grew  worse.  A  doctor  x-rtyed  the 
leg.  The  news  was  bad. 

"When  they  told  me  he  had  cancer,  it  just 
seemed  unreal,"  Southerland  £Tys. 

"All  of  them  were  perfect  children.  But 
Steve's  something  special.  He  helped  us  get 
through  all  the  other  crisis  times.  Anything 
you  would  ask,  he'd  say,  "Dad,  I'll  take  care 
of  that." 

"He  took  care  of  Mike  during  Jeffie's  illness. 
He  was  always  stable,  with  a  lot  of  comn-^cn 
sense.  He  wants  to  be  a  lawyer." 

The  day  after  they  got  the  news.  Souther- 
land drove  his  wife  and  son  to  Cincinnati. 

"It  seems  like  a  nightmare  being  back 
here,"  he  said  Saturday  from  the  hospital. 
"It  brings  back  all  the  bad  nieniories  that 
were  with  us  the  first  time." 

Doctors  removed  a  section  of  bone  Satur- 
day to  determine  the  type  of  cancer  Stephen 
has.  If  it  is  Ewing's  tumor,  as  they  suspect, 
he  will  be  returned  to  Florida  for  radiation 
and  chemotherapy  treatments  by  University 
of  Miami  specialists.  If  it  is  osteogenic  (an- 
other form  of  cancer)  the  leg  will  be  ampu- 
tated there  and  therapy  will  follow. 

The  best  that  doctors  can  predict  is  a  30 
per  cent  chance  of  complete  recovery.  Re- 
sults of  the  test  won't  be  known  for  several 
days. 

"It's  enough  to  give  us  hope,"  Souther- 
land said.  "If  we  have  hope  we  have  every- 
thing going  for  us.  My  wife  has  gone  through 
so  much.  I  don't  believe  many  vionien  could 
ever  do  it. 

"She  and  I  have  sat  down  and  talked  and 
studied.  One  thing  we  can't  do  is  run  away 
from  it.  Where  are  you  going  to  run  to? 

"We  live  day  by  day  now.  We  give  our  boys 
all  the  love  we  can  given  them  that  day. 
Whenever  we  have  problems  we  group  togeth- 
er. We  have  close  ties." 

They  haven't  thought  of  waiting." 

"He's  one  in  a  million."  his  i.iother  said. 
"We're  lucky  to  have  him." 


STRACKBEIN  LETTER 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21.  1974 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
inserted  in  the  Record — March  6 — a  copy 
of  a  letter  from  O.  R.  Strackbein  to 
James  Reston,  vice  president  of  the  New 
York  Times,  who  writes  a  column  for  the 
same  newspaper. 
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I  have  now  received  an  echo  from 
reader  of  the  Record.  It  comes  from 
clergyman  in  Montana.  He  writes  the 
the  points  Mr.  Strackbein  made  in  h 
letter  to  Mr.  Reston  "are  both  revealin 
and  sobering.  I  feel  they  need  to  b 
shouted  from  the  housetops  all  over  th 
nation." 

Mr.  Strackbein  has  written  to  anothe 
New  York  Times  columnist — Mr.  An 
thony  Lewis — who  devotes  much  of  hi 
output  to  President  Nixon.  I  believe  tha 
the  comments  Mr.  Strackbein  makes  li 
this  letter  are  as  cogent,  though  differ 
ent,  as  those  contained  in  his  letter  U 
Mr.  Reston.  I,  therefore,  Insert  them  a! 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks.  The  lettei 
follows : 

November  26,  1973. 
Mr.  Anthony  Lrwis. 
The  New  York  Times. 
Veu'  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Lewis:  Your  column  of  Novem 
ber  26.  1973.  entitled  "Living  with  niuslon' 
says  that  "Mr.  Nixon  feels  no  real  regret  at 
the  ofllcial  lawlessness". 

Much  of  what  you  say  is  Interpretative  and 
subjective,  and,  of  course,  lends  Itself  to  nc 
objective  measure. 

Nevertheless,  since  commentators  are  much 
given  to  speculation,  part  of  it  adding  to 
reader  Interest  In  seeking  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  events,  I  will  accept  your  thesis 
for  my  own  comment. 

You  mention  Mr.  Nixon's  failure  to  express 
regret  over  Mr.  Agnew,  who  was  "exposed  as 
a  petty  grafter";  Mr.  Nlxons  bombing  of  a 
neutral  country  under  an  elaborate  cover-up; 
his  "promulgation  of  a  secret  plan  for  Federal 
agents  to  use  burglary,  wire-tapping  and 
other  illegal  methods; "  etc.,  etc.,  as  evidence 
Then  you  say  that  "Mr.  Nixon  feels  no  real 
regret  at  the  official  lawlessness  of  the  last 
five  years?" 

In  saying  these  things  your  reader  must 
gather  that  you  have  a  special  Insight  into 
Mr.  Nixon's  soul.  Do  you  suppose  that  gen- 
erals feel  no  "real"  regrets  when  they  deplore 
the  death  of  the  men  who  are  sent  to  battle 
on  their  orders?  You  would  probably  say 
that  some  do  and  some  do  not;  but  I  wonder 
how  you  would  go  about  separating  the  sheep 
from  the  goats.  Would  you  be  able  to  Judge 
the  generals  by  their  outer  appearances?  By 
their  utterances  on  the  subject,  or  by  their 
silence?  Or  by  the  tone  of  their  voice?  How? 
Then  you  express  the  fear  that  Mr.  Nixon 
may  get  away  with  it  all,  although  you  are 
more  optimistic  than  the  pessimist  whom 
you  quote  who  thinks  that  Mr.  Nixon  wUl 
succeed  in  his  efforts  by  treating  his  legal 
problems  as  public  relations  problems.  The 
pessimist  thinks  that  Congress  will  not  care 
about  the  rule  of  law.  You  yourself  think 
rather  higher  of  Congress.  Are  these  expres- 
sions not  mere  matter  of  personal  opinion? 
I  do  not  call  into  question  the  observa- 
tions you  offer.  They  may  be  well-founded; 
and  the  practices  about  which  you  complain 
may  be  deplored,  regretted  and  condemned. 

My  principal  question  is  why  everyone 
seems  suddenly  to  be  so  surprised  over  our 
political  corruption.  Lincoln  Steffens  and 
Ida  Tarbell  were  appalled  by  It  over  fifty 
years  ago.  In  the  first  place,  corruption  Is 
not  only  prevalent  In  our  politics  but  has 
been  present  since  the  founding  of  our  re- 
public. It  then  becomes  a  matter  of  degree; 
but  to  some  extent  also  a  matter  of  kind. 

There  are  those,  for  example,  who  say  that 
the  current  corruption  Is  worse  than  the 
corruption  that  springs  from  greed  such  as  . 
Teapot  Dome,  Involving  bribery,  for  example, 
because  It  goes  to  the  very  foundation  of 
our  democratic  system  of  government.  I  agree 
that  the  Watergate  part  of  It  does  Indicate 
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that  what  was  done  was  not  done  for  per- 
sonal  pecuniary  gain.  Those  who  engaged 
in  It  did  so  In  some  instances  because  they 
simply  took  orders.  It  was  not  theirs  to 
reason  why.  This  country  is  thickly  populated 
by  people  who  take  orders,  and  for  this  we 
may  be  thankful.  Some  regarded  themselves 
as  patriotic  and  as  engaging  In  a  good  cause, 
according  to  their  own  accounts. 

The  overriding  question  is  how  the  Presi- 
dent, even  If  he  did  not  know  the  detaUs 
of  what  was  happening,  could  preside  over 
It  all  and  allow  a  climate  to  be  created 
In  which  the  direct  participants  felt  comfort- 
able. The  former  Attorney  General,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  after  learning  about  the  activities 
did  not  wish  to  tell  the  President  because 
he  feared  Mr.  Nixon's  reaction  and  the  pos- 
sible loss  of  the  presidential  campaign.  His 
belief  In  the  President  overrode  his  misgiv- 
ings about  the  means  of  warding  off  the 
election  of  the  other  candidate. 

My  Interest  is  In  the  ensemble.  I.e.,  In  the 
"climate"  that  permitted  the  departure  from 
earlier  practices — not  only  in  point  of  de- 
gree; for  degree  does  make  a  difference;  but 
also  in  kind. 

There  are  those  who  blame  Mr.  Nixon's 
choice  of  aides.  The  former  President,  Lyn- 
don Johnson,  reportedly  observed  that  these 
relatively  young  men  would  get  Mr.  Nixon 
Into  trouble  because  they  lacked  political 
experience — an  observation  that  Is  not  noted 
for  Its  moral  content.  It  could  be  Inter- 
preted as  Indicating  that  experienced  politi- 
cians would  have  been  too  smart  to  let  them- 
selves get  caught,  or  would  have  known  other 
means  of  achieving  the  same  end. 

To  me  the  whole  phenomenon  Is  the  nat- 
ural fruit  of  the  changing  philosophy,  psy- 
chology and  moral  values  of  our  times. 

We  had  until  the  more  recent  times  be- 
lieved In  absolutes  in  the  field  of  morals. 
Right  was  right  and  wrong  was  wrong.  The 
upbringing  of  children  was  "stricter"  than 
later.  Home  teaching  dwelt  more  In  the 
moral  virtues  than  In  recent  years.  Even  our 
school  copybooks  were  designed  to  imbue 
youngsters  with  moral  values  that  might  act 
as  guides  In  future  confrontations  involving 
moral  questions. 

Thanks  to  modern  psychology  this  method 
of  Inculcation  has  been  laughed  out  of  the 
schools,  or  condemned  as  sources  of  neuroses. 
The  absolute  values,  moreover,  were  upset 
by  the  Ideas  of  relativism.  Anthropologists 
demonstrated  that  morality  is  affected  by 
circumstances  and  conditions.  What  was  im- 
moral In  one  society  could  be  regarded  as 
wholly  acceptable  behavior  in  other  soci- 
eties. Relativity  was  also  given  a  mysterious 
boost  through  Einstein's  theory.  Physical 
indeterminacy  helped  soften  our  underfoot. 
We  were  not  moving  In  a  medium  that  was 
actually  what  It  seemed  to  be.  Certainty  was 
something  of  an  Illusion.  Other  great  phys- 
icists. Heisenberg  notably,  helped  cut  the 
ground  out  from  under  the  certainty  we  all 
seek.  Vaihlnger  held  forth  with  his  phi- 
losophy of  "As  If '—as  an  explanation  of  be- 
havior. The  Behaviorlsts  did  their  part. 

The  great  liberator,  however,  so  far  as 
morality  was  concerned,  came  from  prag- 
matism, so  lucidly  expounded  by  Professor 
William  James  of  Harvard  and  from  Slg- 
mund  Preud  who  for  good  or  evil  or  both 
turned  our  conventional  sex  teachings  upside 
down. 

Add  to  this  breakown  of  the  old  solid 
footing,  the  great  technological  revolution  of 
the  past  generation,  such  as  radio,  television, 
aircraft,  nuclear  energy,  biological  discover- 
ies, going  hand-in-hand  with  the  exaltation 
of  children  and  the  denigration  of  parent- 
hood and  authority:  altogether  a  liberation 
of  and  license,  for  our  Impulses,  appetites 
and  ambitions,  a  freeing  from  discipline 
and    restraint    while   substituting   little   or 
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nothing  for  the  discarded  guidelines:  Thus 
has  man  been  converted  into  the  cleverest 
animal  that  inhabits  the  earth. 

As  for  Mr.  Nixon,  he  hired  standard  young 
Americans,  really  well  above  the  average  cut, 
products  of  our  finest  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, and  examplars.  I  am  sure,  in  most  in- 
stances, in  their  private  lives — imbued  with 
the  modern  outlook,  wherein  God  is  dead  or 
dying  but  in  any  case  obsolescent,  wherein 
truth  Is  determined  by  what  works  or  pays 
(See  William  James  on  Pragmatism),  and 
wherein  Individualism  runs  to  the  extreme 
of  everyone's  seeking  self-expression  (e.g., 
doing  one's  thing)  without  regard  to  Im- 
pingement on  fellow  members  of  the  human 
famUy;  yes,  Mr.  Nixon  failed  to  taking  unto 
himself  the  bright  products  of  our  unhinged 
civilization,  that  having  been  cut  loose  from 
the  moorings  of  the  past,  from  folk  wisdom, 
tradition  and  authority,  has  not  yet  found  a 
new  footing. 

Pragnuitism,  relativity  In  morality,  the 
modem  psychology  (permissiveness),  ban- 
ishment of  extra-mundane  authority  (decay 
of  religion),  team  together  to  affirm  the 
proposition  that  the  end  Justifies  the  means, 
and  ultimately,  that  might  makes  right. 

Without  an  external  referee  man  becomes 
self-sufficient  and  self-fulfilling.  His  wisdom 
and  his  folly  then  determine  our  destiny. 
Who  then  will  Judge  but  the  tribe?  And  who 
among  them  but  the  most  clever  or  the 
most  powerful? 

To  the  extent  that  a  residue  of  our  former 
moral  considerations  and  references  still 
persists,  the  climate  is  most  conducive  to 
hypocrisy.  This  Is  to  say  we  wUl  continue 
for  a  season  or  two  to  render  homage  to  the 
past  while  de  facto  doing  what  comes  nat- 
urally and  whatever  it  may  be  that  we  can 
get  away  with  under  the  cloak  of  conformity. 
We  find  it  easier  to  Identify  what  we  wish 
to  do  with  what  "has  to  be  done".  We  become 
a  law  unto  ourselves;  and  a  new  order  of 
survival  of  the  fittest  in  terms  of  cleverness 
Is  set  before  us  as  our  new  abode. 

Now,  Mr.  Lewis,  If  you  wish  to  condemn 
Mr.  Nixon  for  having  succumbed  to  the  world 
of  pragmatism,  moral  relativism,  and  the 
liberation  of  original  sin  (the  animal  heri- 
tage in  us)  I  think  you  will  accomplish  very 
little  unless  you  attend  to  these  other  under- 
lying causes  of  the  climatic  change  that  has 
at  least  for  the  time  being  both  confused 
us  and  corrupted  us.  Innately  I  believe  man 
prefers  right  over  wrong,  but  if  he  has  lost 
his  compass  it  may  take  him  a  while  to  find 
a  new  way,  such  as  a  generation  or  two. 

In  the  premises  I  question  the  useful 
function  of  vehemence.  Intemperance  and 
hatred.  If  It  works  out  that  Congress  will 
not  Impeach  the  President  and  that  he  also 
will  not  resign,  then  by  the  pragmatic  meas- 
ure, your  quest  Is  false.  It  will  not  have 
worked;  i.e.,  you  are  not  sufficiently  power- 
ful or  Influential. 

Or  would  you  rather  have  recourse  to  some 
absolutes?  If  so,  where  would  you  begin,  with 
the  cause  or  the  effect?  Quite  a  bit  of  un- 
winding will  be  necessary  since  moral  ab- 
solutism is  quite  far  gone.  If  man  Is  master 
of  his  own  destiny  and  the  sole  referee  you 
must  trust  In  man. 

If  you  wish  to  go  with  this  new  order  you 
should  take  your  medicine;  and  fight  from 
within,  which  is  probably  what  you  are  do- 
ing: but  don't  forget,  you  cannot  call  on  an 
outside  referee;  you  must  simply  be  more 
clever  and  more  powerful  than  those  you 
would  put  down.  You  pass  then  into  the 
Nletzschean  world.  I  doubt  that  you  would 
find  that  very  much  to  your  liking. 

Is  It  possible  that  Mr.  NUon,  having  a  foot 
In  both  worlds  finds  himself  in  a  dichotomous 
discomfiture  from  which  extrication  is  not 
very  easy;  and  that  also  the  American  peo- 
ple are  in  a  distressing  dUemma,  In  which 
those  remaining  in  the  support  of  the  Presl- 
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dent  have  resort  to  pragmatism  as  the  source 
of  their  Justification,  while  those  who  con- 
demn him  have  recourse  to  the  very  princi- 
ple of  discipline,  moral  and  philosophical, 
which  they  have  forsaken  as  old-fashioned 
and  therefore  Inoperative? 

The  Irony  of  It  is  then  the  uncovering  of 
human  frailty:  The  Nixon  supporters  are 
driven  to  defend  what  they  do  not  wish  to 
defend  while  his  detractors  would  be  phe- 
nomenally complacent  over  the  wrongdoing 
if  It  had  been  committed  by  their  own  fav- 
orite. Political  history  through  its  long  years 
spills  over  with  such  human  Inconsistency. 
That  Is  why  history  should  not  be  written  by 
contemporaries . 
Sincerely, 

O.  R.  Strackbein. 


LOWER   INCOME    TAX   WITHHOLD- 
ING RATES 


HON.  BARBARA  JORDAN 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  21.  1974 

Ms.  JORDAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
introduced,  along  with  29  cosponsors, 
legislation  which  would  reduce  the  cur- 
rent personal  income  tax  withholding 
rates  by  8  percent.  Last  Tuesday  the  ad- 
ministration, in  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  by  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  George  Shultz,  en- 
dorsed this  concept  and  urged  its  enact- 
ment. I  am  pleased  to  have  the  support 
of  the  administration  behind  a  bill  which 
would  stimulate  the  economy  and  in- 
crease take-home  pay  for  millions  of 
working  Americans. 

When  the  Congress  enacted  new  with- 
holding schedules  in  1971  most  workers 
found  their  paychecks  reduced  due  to 
overwithholding.  This  legislation  would 
lower  the  withholding  rates  by  8  per- 
cent— and  thereby  provide  additional 
take-home  pay  to  workers  amounting 
to  $10  billion  annusJly.  The  effect,  eco- 
nomically, would  be  that  of  a  temporary 
tax  cut,  while  the  budgetary  effect  would 
be  nil.  If  the  bill  were  to  be  enacted  in 
the  near  future,  1974  taxes  would  appear 
to  be  lower,  reflecting  the  lower  with- 
holding rates.  Since  taxpayers  would 
have  more  income  in  1974,  they  would 
presumably  spend  more.  The  economy 
would  then  expand  to  meet  this  demand; 
the  gross  national  product  would  rise  and 
more  jobs  would  be  created. 

The  list  of  cosponsors  and  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  March  20,  1974, 
follows: 
Cosponsors  of  Legislation  Redxtcinc  iNCom 

Tax  Withholding  Rates  (H.R.  12788,  HH. 

12992,  H.R.  13141,  H.R.  13438) 

Ms.  Barbara  Jordan,  Texas 

Ms.  Bella  Abzug,  New  York 

Mr.  Herman  Badlllo.  New  York 

Mr.  Jonathan  Bingham,  New  York 

Ms.  Corlnne  Boggs,  Louisiana 

Mr.  George  Brown,  California 

Ms.  Yvonne  Burke,  California 

Ms.  Shirley  Chlsholm.  New  York 

Mr.  John  Conyers,  Michigan 

Mr.  Ronald  Dellums,  California 

Mr.  Bob  Eckhardt,  Texas 

Mr.  Don  Edwards,  California 
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Mr.  Joshua  Eilberg,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  James  Hastings,  New  York 

Mr.  Ken  Hechler,  West  Virginia 

Ms.  Elizabeth  Holtzman,  New  York 

Mr.  Robert  Huber,  Michigan 

Mr.  Manuel  Lujan,  New  Mexico 

Mr.  Parren  Mitchell,  Maryland 

Mr.  John  Moakley,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  John  Moss,  California 

Mr.  Robert  Nix,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Wayne  Owens,  Utah 

Mr.  Richardson  Preyer,  North  Carolina 

Mr.  Melvln  Price,  Illinois 

Mr.  Donald  Rlegle,  Michigan 

Mr.  Paul  Sarbanes,  Maryland 

Mr.  John  Selberllng,  Ohio 

Mr.  Louis  Stokes,  Ohio 

Mr.  Antonio  Won  Pat,  Guam 
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[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  20,  1974] 

Shultz  Urges  Lower  Withholding  Rates  in 
Bid  To  Stop  Tax-Cut  Drive  by  Congress 
Washington. — Hoping  to  head  off  a  con- 
gressional tax-cut  drive,  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration urged  Instead  that  lawmakers  tinker 
with  tax-withholding  tables  to  produce  more 
take-home  pay  for  millions  of  workers. 

Treasury  Secretary  George  Shultz  told  Con- 
gress that  the  economy  isn't  so  weak  as  to 
need  the  antirecession  tax  cut  that  many 
lawmakers  want  to  pass.  But  recognizing  the 
election-year  appeal  of  some  move  to  ease 
the  Inflationary  pinch  on  consumers,  he  pro- 
posed a  change  in  the  law  that  would  reduce 
overwithholding  of  federal  Income  taxes  from 
many  wage  earners'  paychecks. 

Backing  up  bis  chief  economic  adviser. 
President  Nixon  said  last  night  in  his  tele- 
vised appearance  before  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Broadcasters  In  Houston  that  the 
economy  will  pull  out  of  Its  present  "diffi- 
cult period"  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
year.  At  that  time,  he  predicted,  "unemploy- 
ment will  go  down,  the  price  level  will  abate, 
and  by  then  the  American  people  will  be 
convinced  they  aren't  In  a  recession." 

On  Inflation,  Mr.  Nixon  reiterated  that  "we 
will  continue  to  have  a  difficult  time"  with 
consumer-price  Increases  Into  the  third 
quarter  of  the  year.  After  that,  he  said,  the 
rise  In  consumer  prices  "will  begin  to  abate." 
He  acknowledged,  however,  that  a  potential 
shortage  of  beef  this  fall  could  keep  pressure 
on  meat  prices. 

Mr.  Shultz  indicated  his  proposal,  made  In 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, would  reduce  overwithholding  by 
about  $6  billion  a  year.  Though  Treasury  of- 
ficials earlier  had  disclosed  they  were  study- 
ing such  a  plan,  the  Secretary's  testimony 
was  the  first  formal  proposal  of  the  idea  by 
the  administration. 

The  administration's  chief  economic 
spokesman  told  the  committee  that  the 
White  House  opposes  an  outright  tax  cut  be- 
cause it  would  overstlmulate  the  economy, 
worsen  Inflation  and  erode  federal  revenue 
growth  needed  to  cover  rising  spendmg.  But 
he  said  a  revision  of  withholding  tables, 
which  wouldn't  reduce  government  tax  re- 
ceipts but  would  affect  the  tmning  of  their 
collection,  wouldn't  have  those  "disadvan- 
tages" of  an  actual  tax  cut. 

The  main  beneficiaries  of  the  proposed 
change  In  tax-withholding  schedules  would 
be  family  beads  without  working  spouses. 
These  sole  breadwinners  currently  are  sub- 
ject to  substantial  overwithholding,  Mr. 
Shultz  noted,  due  to  a  1971  change  in  the  law 
that  based  withholding  tables  on  a  dual 
wage-earner  assumption  that's  appropriate 
to  households  where  both  husband  and  wife 
are  employed.  The  1971  law  allowed  sole 
breadwinners  to  claim  an  extra  exemption 
to  offset  this  assumption,  but  "many  mil- 
lions of  people "  eligible  for  the  offset 
haven't  used  It,  Mr.  Shultz  said. 


He  urged  lawmakers  to  revise  withhold- 
ing schedules  for  sole  breadwinners  to  "re- 
move his  unintended  overwithholding."  A 
Shultz  aide  said  Treasury  tax  specialists 
would  meet  with  congressional  tax-writers 
to  draft  a  specific  formula  for  the  reduced 
withholding. 

The  reduction  in  withholding,  Mr.  Shultz 
testified,  "would  have  an  immediate  one- 
time Impact,  on  spendable  Incomes  and 
would  produce  moderate  acceleration  of  de- 
mand" to  stimulate  the  currently  soft  econ- 
omy. 

While  some  Republican  and  Southern 
Democratic  panel  members  seemed  favor- 
ably Inclined  toward  the  Shultz  proposal, 
liberal  Democrats  pressed  their  case  for  an 
actual  tax  cut  to  stimulate  the  economy. 
The  hearing,  which  was  called  to  consider 
various  Democratic  proposals  for  tax  cred- 
its, increased  personal  exemptions  or  other 
devices  to  lower  individual's  tax  bills,  heard 
pleas  by  Sens.  Walter  Mondale  (D.,  Minn.) 
and  Edward  Kennedy  (D.,  Mass.)  for  the 
antirecession  tax  cut  they've  sponsored. 

But  the  Treasury  chief  argued  that  the 
current  economic  slowdown  isn't  "severe 
enough  or  widespread  enough  to  call  for  ad- 
ditional fiscal  stimulus,"  such  as  a  tax  cut. 
The  slump  is  "concentrated  In  a  handful  of 
industries,"  such  as  auto  manufacturing 
and  travel,  which  have  been  hurt  by  fuel 
shortages,  Mr.  Shultz  said. 

The  economic  problems  In  energy-related 
areas  aren't  having  a  "falllng-domlno  ef- 
fect on  other  parts  of  the  economy,"  Mr. 
Shultz  contended.  Thus,  he  argued,  a  gen- 
eral stimulative  measure  such  as  a  tax  cut 
would  only  worsen  inflation  by  overheating 
the  economy. 

The  second  half  of  1974  "will  be  a  cross- 
roads for  the  future  of  Inflation  in  Amer- 
ica," he  said.  If  the  economy  rebounds  too 
fast,  he  warned,  "we  could  get  a  step-up  in 
the  Inflation  rate  from  which  it  will  be  hard 
ever  to  retreat."  A  high  Inflation  rate  could 
be  built  into  the  economy  "in  a  way  that 
would  take  a  severe  economic  bust  to  dis- 
lodge," Mr.  Shultz  said. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO 
H.R.  69 


HON.  LLOYD  MEEDS 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^nVES 
Thursday,  March  21,  1974 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  offered  by  me  to  H.R.  69: 

AMENDMENT    PROPOSED    BY    MR.    MeEOS    TO 

H.R.   69 

(3)  Amend  H.  R.  69  on  page  87  by  striking 
out  all  the  language  beginning  on  line  13  and 
extending  down  through  line  20  and  substi- 
tuting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  to  the  extent  that  a  State 
aid  equalization  formula  In  providing  State 
funds  to  a  local  educational  agency  takes 
into  account  the  total  assessed  property  val- 
uation available  to  the  local  educational 
agency  such  State  aid  formula  may  also  take 
Into  account  as  local  property  taxation  as- 
sessment such  amount  as  would  be  required 
at  the  local  property  tax  rate  for  such  local 
educational  agency  to  produce  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  provided  to  the  local 
educational  agency  by  this  title  or  to  the 
extent  that  a  State  aid  formula  takes  into 
account  by  other  comparable  means  the  abil- 
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ity  of  a  local  educational  agency  to  l!«lse 
revenue  for  public  elementary  and  secoi  dary 
education  such  State  aid  formula  may  take 
Into  account  funds  received  by  a  local  ec  uca- 
tlonal  agency  under  this  title  to  the  Ame 
extent.  The  Commissioner  shall  implei  nent 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  by  ai  pro- 
prlate  regulation. 


RETIREMENT  OP  WILLIAM  J.  t  AS- 
SAN.  COMMONWEALTH  ATTpR- 
NEY,  ARLINGTON.  VA. 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OP    VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIV  SS 

Thursday.  March  21,  1974 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased,  proud,  and  lon- 
ored  to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstar  ling 
citizen  and  public  servant.  Mr.  Wi]  lam 
J.  Hassan,  the  recently  retired  comi  ion- 
wealth  attorney  of  Arlington  County  Va. 
For  22  years  this  man.  whom  I  h:  shly 
respect  as  a  man  of  proven  recti  ude. 
trustworthiness,  and  competence,  s€  "ved 
his  community  and  State  in  such  fas  lion 
and  manner,  between  the  period  of  .952 
to  1974,  as  to  be  elected  to  six  cons  scu- 
tlve  4-year  terms.  I  think  it  can  be  sf  fely 
said  that  had  not  the  gods  desi(  ned 
otherwise,  in  that  poor  health  over  ook 
him.  Bill  Hassan  could  have  been  Arl  ng- 
ton  County's  commonwealth  attome;  for 
as  long  as  he  chose  to  serve. 

Born  and  raised  in  the  environ  i  of 
Boston,  Mr.  Hassan  went  to  coUeg  ;  at 
Wabash  in  Crawfordsville,  Ind.  Ther  i.  in 
the  heart  of  Hoosierland.  that  r  lace 
from  whence  come  the  smartest  peop  e  in 
the  world,  as  George  Ade  so  often  and 
aptly  put  it.  Bill  determined  to  be  a  aw- 
yer.  and  we  are  all  the  better  off  for  ;hat 
decision.  He  completed  law  school  i  fter 
a  World  War  II  tour  as  an  officer  ir  the 
Coast  Guard,  serving  afloat  and  asHore. 
He  entered  private  law  practice  aJross 
the  river  in  Arlington  in  1949.  ThJrest 
is  history.  He  ran  for  commonwealtl  at- 
torney in  1951  and  there  began  a  cireer 
imparalleled  in  Virginia  political  hi4ory. 
He  will  be  honored  by  a  reception  o| 
23d  of  March,  a  salute  he  richly  de 

William  J.  Hassan  and  others  likt 
stand  out  and  apart  in  the  legal 

fession.  The  full  measure  of  this  , 

cannot  be  fully  told  without  the  IL  Ing 
of  the  many  times  his  fellowTnen  1  ave 
placed  him  in  a  leadership  position 
has  served  as : 

President  of  the  Association  of  C 
mon wealth's  Attorneys  of  Virginia. 

President,  Arlington  Democratic  C  ub. 

President.  Arlington  Democratic  Co  m- 
cil:  member  of  the  Arlington  Democrftlc 
Executive  Committee.  I 

Piesident,  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  l|i( 
rick. 

Grand  knight  and  district  deputj 
Knights  of  Columbus. 

Department  senior  vice-comman(  er. 
Vetei-ans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Washingi  )n. 
DC. 

Member.  American  Legion;  meml  er, 
board  of  directors  of  Arlington  Car  ler 
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Society;  member,  executive  board  of  the 
National  Capital  Area  Council,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 

Member,  Arlington  County  Recreation 
Council,  and  past  chairman  of  same. 

President,  Arlington  County  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 

Member.  Virginia  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion; member.  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 

Member.  National  District  Attorneys' 
Association. 

Member.  Virginia  Advisory  Legislative 
Committee  on  Eminent  Domain,  1959- 
61. 

Delegate  to  the  1956  Chicago  Conven- 
tion. 

Democratic  Presidential  Elector  for  the 
10th  District  of  Virginia.  1960. 

Member,  Mental  Health  Association  of 
Virginia. 

Member.  Arlington  County  Drug  Abuse 
Task  Force. 

Member.  Northern  Virginia  Law  En- 
forcement Commission. 

Director,  United  Savings  and  Loan 
Association. 

Member,  board  of  governors,  criminal 
law  section,  Virginia  State  Bar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only  say  in  con- 
clusion that  William  J.  Hassan  has  stood 
tall,  straight  and  true,  and  he  will  be 
sorely  missed. 
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11500  BANANAS  ON  PIKES  PEAK 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21,  1974 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
11500,  the  bill  to  break  the  back  of  sur- 
face coal  mining  prohibits  any  mining 
or  reclamation  within  100  feet  of  a  lake, 
river,  stream  or  creek. 

Roadbuilders  routinely  change  the 
course  of  streams  whenever  they  need 
to.  Up  to  now  surface  mine  operators 
routinely  divert  small  streams,  et  cetera, 
to  recover  the  coal  beneath  and  re- 
store them  In  the  reclamation  process 
without  damage. 

This  foolish  provision  of  H.R.  11500 
would  constrict  the  surface  mining  In- 
dustry by  banning  mining  In  a  200-foot 
band  downhill  from  every  spring  that 
seeps,  let  alone  all  the  countless  rivers 
and  lakes  In  this  country.  Surface  min- 
ing would  become  a  practical  impossi- 
bility. That  is  apparently  what  the  au- 
thors of  the  bill  want.  They  would  im- 
pose it  dlctatorially  despite  the  fact  that 
this  Nation  needs  all  the  coal  It  can  get 
from  mines  above  and  below  the  surface 
both.  And.  with  proper  reclamation 
practices  it  can  be  gotten  without  undue 
detriment  to  the  environment. 

H.R.  Il500's  total  environmentalist 
bias  is  dangerously  one-sided.  The  things 
it  dictates  are  as  crazy  as  trjrlng  to  raise 
bananas  on  Pikes  Peak.  Let  us  dump 
H.R.  11500  and  get  a  bill  the  country 
can  live  with. 


MOUNT  WASHINGTON  DEVELOP- 
MENT CO.  AND  CALVIN  PERKINS 
COOPERATE  FOR  CONSERVATION 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF   NEW    HAMPSHIRC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21.  1974 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  an  outstanding  article  on  the  work 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  so  ably 
led  by  Administrator  Kent  Grant,  who 
served  many  years  in  New  Hampshire. 

A  new  ski  development  was  started  a 
little  over  2  years  ago  on  Rosebrook 
Mountain,  which  is  in  New  Hampshire's 
White  Mountains.  The  Mount  Washing- 
ton Development  Co.,  the  builders  of  the 
new  ski  area,  showed  their  concern  for 
the  area  by  seeking  technical  advice  on 
the  environmental  impact  of  the  project 
from  the  SCS. 

The  SCS  was  able  to  give  effective  ad- 
vice on  the  planning  of  the  ski  develop- 
ment in  regard  to  soil  conservation.  They 
provided  soil  survey  data  imperative  to 
the  proper  construction  of  ski  trails,  ski 
lifts,  underground  snowmaking  equip- 
ment, maintenance  buildings,  lodges, 
condominiums,  access  roads,  parking  lots, 
and  other  facilities.  Due  to  the  SCS's 
help  and  direction,  major  construction 
has  been  completed  with  minimal  Impact 
on  the  environment. 

Calvin  Perkins  of  Lancaster,  N.H.,  dis- 
trict conservationist  for  the  SCS,  de- 
serves a  great  deal  of  credit  for  this  con- 
servation work  at  the  grass  roots  leveL 
Too  often  we  tend  to  think  of  conserva- 
tion in  terms  of  far-reaching  Federal 
projects.  This  is  an  example  of  conserva- 
tion at  the  local  level. 

Other  recreational  people  all  over 
America  should  take  note  of  Calvin  Per- 
kins* efforts.  The  recreational  needs  of 
America  must  be  met.  As  in  this  case  we 
see  that  properly  planned  construction 
will  provide  for  these  needs  and  not  re- 
sult in  any  harmful  environmental 
effects. 

Tlie  ai-ticle  follows: 

No  Scabs  on  thk  Landscafk 
(By  Calvin  J.  PerUns) 

Two  winters  ago  I  was  driving  east  on  US. 
Route  302  near  Carroll.  New  Hampshire,  and 
saw  trees  on  the  steep  slopes  of  Rosebrook 
Mountain  being  cut  and  large  piles  of  brush 
being  burned.  Work  had  started  on  the  areas 
new  ski  development. 

My  thoughts  quickly  turned  to  beautiful 
snow-covered  Mount  Washington  to  my  left 
and  the  Ice-laden  Ammonoosuc  River  that 
flows  peacefully  along  the  base  of  Rosebrook 
Mountain  to  my  right.  Was  this  to  be  a  hap- 
hazard development  that  would  Interrupt  the 
picturesque  views  ol  the  White  Mountains 
and  contaminate  the  clean  water  of  this 
mountain  stream? 

No.  It  wasn't.  Early  into  those  winter 
months  a  representative  of  the  Mount  Wash- 
ington Development  Company  contacted 
leaders  of  the  North  County  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Development  Project.  He  was 
looking  for  technical  assistance  In  planning 
and  applying  conservation  practices  In  the 
ski  development  area  to  reduce  erosion  and 
sediment  and  protect  the  natural  environ- 
ment. 
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That  contact  resulted  In  a  meeting  of  SCS 
people  with  planners,  engineers,  contractors, 
and  others  associated  with  the  new  ski  com- 
plex. And  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  successful 
effort  to  Incorporate  conservation  concepts 
Into  the  ski  development. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service,  through  the 
Coos  County  and  Orafton  County  Conserva- 
tion Districts,  provided  soil  survey  data  on 
2,500  acres.  Soil  data  are  basic  to  planning, 
and  these  data  were  used  in  planning  the  ski 
development,  including  100  acres  of  cleared 
ski  trails  and  sites  of  lift  lines,  underground 
snowmaking  equipment,  maintenance  build- 
ings, a  lodge,  condominiums,  access  roads, 
parking  lots,  and  other  related  facilities. 

The  soil  Information  Included  interpreta- 
tive maps  depicting  various  land  use  limita- 
tions. 

Construction  was  halted  late  in  winter  be- 
cause of  the  heavy  snow  accumulation.  For- 
tunately, snowmelt  the  next  spring  did  not 
cause  excessive  erosion.  As  soon  as  the  land 
was  dry  enough  for  construction  activity,  the 
work  was  renewed. 

SCS  suggested  Improved  methods  of  erosion 
control  during  construction.  These  were 
quickly  adopted.  They  Included  two  large 
sediment  basins  at  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain to  settle  out  loose  sediment  and  prevent 
It  from  entering  the  Anunonoosuc  River.  All 
of  the  small  streams  and  surface  water  chan- 
nels within  the  construction  area  were  di- 
rected into  two  major  dralnageways  that 
flowed  into  and  through  these  sediment 
basins. 

Culverts  up  to  6  feet  In  diameter  were  used 
to  conduct  water  safely  under  access  roads 
and  across  critical  points  on  the  ski  slopes. 
Each  culvert  had  stone  headwalls  at  each 
end  to  prevent  erosion  and  to  provide  a  rustic 
appearance   in   keeping  with   the  setting. 

Temporary  diversions  were  roughed  in 
across  the  ski  slopes  after  stumps  and  boul- 
ders were  removed  and  were  kept  free  of 
debris  at  all  times.  These  were  spaced  about 
50  feet  apart  on  slopes  greater  than  35  per- 
cent and  not  more  than  200  feet  apart  on 
slopes  of  less  than  35  percent. 

These  diversions  broke  long  slopes  into 
short  ones,  reduced  the  potential  for  ero- 
sion, and  took  the  excess  water  off  the  area 
In  an  orderly  manner. 

During  the  final  grading,  which  began  at 
the  top  of  the  slopes,  workers  seeded,  fertil- 
ized, and  mulched  as  they  moved  downslope, 
never  leaving  more  than  500  feet  without 
proper  cover  or  exposed  to  erosion. 

Permanent  diversions  were  installed  where 
necessary  on  a  grade  of  1  percent  or  less.  Each 
of  these  diversions  was  constructed  to  out- 
let Into  wooded  space  between  trails  and  lift 
lines  where  a  natural  surface  water  channel 
carried  the  water  safely  downhill  without 
erosion  and  Into  the  sediment  basins. 

As  access  roads  were  constn:cted,  surface- 
water  ditches  were  also  constructed;  all  cut 
and  flu  slopes  were  seeded  and  mulched  im- 
mediately after  construction. 

With  all  of  this  construction  activity,  one 
could  almost  visualize  a  scarred  landscape. 
But  there  Is  none.  Engineers  designed  the 
ski  traUs  so  that  they  are  not  visible  from 
the  highway  from  either  direction  of  ap- 
proach until  the  viewer  is  directly  opposite 
the  ski  development. 

The  Mount  Washington  Development  Com- 
Pfiny  has  demonstrated  that  when  conserva- 
tion practices  are  Included  in  development 
plans,  the  adverse  effects  on  the  area  and 
Its  environment  are  minimal. 

The  White  Mountains  have  retained  their 
magnificent  splendor,  and  the  Ammonoosuc 
River  continues  along  its  path  unaware  of 
man's  activity  nearby. 


WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  REPORTS 
ON  NOTRE  DAME 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  21.  1974 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
sert in  the  Record  the  text  of  a  most  in- 
formative article  published  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  March  11,  1974  con- 
cerning the  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
which  is  located  in  the  congressional  dis- 
trict I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

The  article  follows; 
Cracking      the      Books — Football-Schooi. 

Image   Doesn't   Reflect   Facts   at   Notre 

Dame  Todat 
(By  David  M.  Eisner,  Staff  Reporter  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal ) 

Notre  Dame.  Ind. — Father  Theodore  M. 
Hesburgh,  president  of  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  once  visited  the  chancellor  of 
England's  Oxford  University.  He  found  him 
relaxing  In  his  office,  quietly  reading  Plato 
in  Greek.  How.  Father  Hesburgh  asked,  did 
the  chancellor  find  time  for  leisure  and  still 
keep  the  university  running? 

"Tradition."  the  chancellor  said. 

"Sometimes,"  replied  Father  Hesburgh.  "I 
think  tradition  is  my  biggest  problem." 

Indeed,  it  has  been.  Notre  Dame's  dual  her- 
itages of  football  and  Catholicism  (a  faculty 
member  once  correlated  50  years  of  football 
scores  with  communion  attendance)  are  re- 
garded with  suspicion  in  academic  circles. 
Both  are  viewed  as  "anti-intellectual"  and 
have  led  outsiders  to  conclude  that  the  de- 
velopment of  an  open  university,  free  to 
question  and  debate,  was  unlikely. 

But  Notre  Dame,  a  1,000-acre  wooded  re- 
treat of  neo-Gothlc  buildings  surrounded  by 
Indiana  cornfields.  Is  changing.  In  the  late 
1960s  It  became  the  nation's  first  Catholic 
institution  of  higher  learning  to  transfer 
control  from  its  founding  order  of  priests  to 
a  board  composed  primarily  of  laymen.  A 
little  more  than  a  year  ago,  the  university 
abandoned  Its  monastic  stance  and  ad- 
mitted women. 

A   GRAIN   OF   SALT 

And  now  many  scholars  are  saying  that 
Notre  Dame  (pronounced  "Noter  Daym'  ac- 
cording to  a  university  nillng  once  made  to 
aid  sportscasters)  not  only  has  become  a  fine 
Catholic  university,  but  also  appears  on  the 
verge  of  becoming  a  fine  university,  period. 
Special  centers  for  biological  research,  me- 
dieval studies  and  civil  rights  are  leaders 
in  their  fields.  The  general  undergraduate 
program  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  nation's 
best,  and  a  recent  opinion  survey  by  the 
American  CouncU  of  Education  placed  the 
quality  of  Notre  Dame's  graduate  depart- 
ments among  the  top  30  private  universities 
in  the  country. 

It  might  be  even  better  than  that.  "Those 
polls  should  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt." 
says  Lewis  Mayhew.  a  professor  of  education 
at  Stanford  University  who  has  closely 
studied  the  course  of  higher  education  In  the 
U.S.  "A  school  that's  going  downhill  will  hang 
onto  an  undeserved  high  rating  for  years  af- 
terward, and  a  school  on  the  way  up,  Uke 
Notre  Dame,  might  never  get  the  recognition 
It  deserves." 

Evidence  exists,  however,  that  the  school's 
reputation  Is  spreading  to  the  non-Catholic 
world.  Author  Norman  Mailer,  who  Is  Jewish, 
says  that  If  his  son  (now  10)  were  ready  for 
college,  he  might  try  to  talk  him  into  going 
to  Notre  Dame.  "It's  a  great  college,"  he  says. 


"What  you  get  from  the  students  is  a  lively 
Catholicism  plus  a  lively  agnosticism.  I  can 
use  the  word  'soul'  there  and  they  don't 
snicker." 

Adds  Harvard  sociologist  David  Riesman: 
"The  main  difference  between  their  student 
and  ours  is  that  ours  is  more  self-confident. 
The  Notre  Dame  student  underestimates 
himself;  certainly  the  intellectual  difference 
isn't  that  great.  I  can't  think  of  any  reason, 
except  snobbery  and  prejudice,  why  a  non- 
Catholic  shouldn't  go  there." 

CONFISCATED     TICKETS 

It  used  to  be  easy  to  recite  a  litany  of  rea- 
sons. Students  formerly  led  a  cloistered  life 
and  complained  of  the  school's  West  Point- 
like disciplinary  code.  Dormitory  lights  were 
turned  off  at  11  p.m.;  permission  was  needed 
to  travel  to  nearby  South  Bend;  Mass  was 
compulsory,  and  bed  checks  were  frequent. 
Students  were  encouraged  to  pray  for  guid- 
ance before  going  out  on  dates  with  girls 
from  neighboring  St.  Mary's  College,  who  are 
known  locally  as  the   "belles  of  St.  Mary's." 

Today's  regulations  are  more  lenient,  al- 
though four  students  who  held  a  noisy  dor- 
mitory party  last  semester  did  have  their 
football  tickets  confiscated.  Rules  forbid 
"overdrinking"  and  sex  in  dormitories  but  are 
often  ignored,  students  say.  Nor  can  anyone 
remember  the  last  time  he  prayed  before  a 
date. 

A  major  problem,  though,  was  the  faculty, 
which  before  World  War  II  was  dominated 
by  priests  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Cross.  (A 
French  Holy  Cross  priest.  Edward  Sorin. 
founded  the  school  in  1842.)  Father  Leo  R. 
Ward,  who  taught  philosophy  for  40  years, 
says  that  unqualified  priests  often  were  sent 
to  teach  in  departments  that  didn't  want 
them.  Many  also  saw  their  pastoral  duties  as 
more  Important  than  their  academic  ones,  he 
says.  Indeed,  the  theology  department  at  one 
time  was  so  dogmatic  that  some  Catholic  stu- 
dents claimed  they  weren't  Catholic  to  avoid 
the  requirement.  The  environment  also  dic- 
tated that  any  confiict  between  academics 
and  religious  doctrine  was  settled  in  favor  of 
the  latter,  according  to  some  faculty  mem- 
bers. 

"PUBLISH     OR    PARISH" 

Today,  however,  priests  make  up  less  than 
10'",  of  the  745-member  faculty.  They  are 
subject  to  the  same  tenure  and  publishing 
requirements  as  lay  faculty.  ("We  used  to 
say  it  was  publish  or  parish,"  says  one  de- 
partment chairman.)  The  theology  depart- 
ment is  populated  now  by  more  liberal  priests 
who  frequently  discuss  church  reform  and 
existentialism,  and  occasionally  express 
doubts  about  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
students  say. 

Still  Father  Hesburgh  says  Notre  Dame 
will  retain  Its  Catholic  commitment  and  its 
"vital  core"  of  Catholic  teachers,  who  still 
outnumber  members  of  other  religions  on  the 
faculty  by  more  than  two-to-one.  "A  Cath- 
olic university  emphasizes  moral  leadership, 
commitment  to  justice,  integrity  and  honor," 
he  says.  "If  ever  we  needed  education  that 
was  sensitive  to  higher  values,  it's  today. 
Everyone  in  Watergate  was  a  product  of  the 
universities,  some  of  the  best,  yet  they  showed 
a  monumental  lack  of  perception  of  values." 

Yet  Catholicism  seems  decidedly  secondary 
when  It  comes  to  hiring.  "I  told  them  I  was 
an  agnostic,"  says  a  philosophy  professor 
whom  Notre  Dame  tried  to  lure  from  a  pres- 
tigious Midwestern  university.  "They  said  it 
didn't  matter."  He  adds:  "I  also  discovered 
that  I  knew  more  Aquinas  than  anyone  in 
their  department." 

Attracting  "name"  scholars  for  senior  posts 
has  proved  difficult.  This  year,  however, 
benefiting  financially  from  a  moratorium  on 
a  costly  building  program,  Notre  Dame  began 
a  long-term  campaign  to  endow  three  or  four 
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faculty  chairs  a  year  at  a  cost  of  about  $1  M).- 
000  apiece.  '"Well  be  looking  for  the  lest 
people  In  the  country,  people  from  pi  pOM 
like  Harvard,  Yale  and  Stanford,"  says  Pa  her 
Hesburgh.  "We  can  afford  them  now.' 

UntU  now,  Notre  Dame  had  sought  to  l^lld 
Its  faculty  mainly  by  hiring  bright  yo  ing 
Ph.  D.s  directly  out  of  college.  "In  phi  os- 
ophy,  for  Instance,  we  obtained  dosslen  on 
every  now  Ph.  D.  In  the  country,"  says  Fai  her 
James  T.  Bvirtchaell,  the  university's  ct  in 
cellor.  "We  had  four  openings  and  got  the  top 
foiur  people."  The  program  has  worked  so  '  'ell 
that  other  schools.  Including  some  In  bhe 
Ivy  League,  have  begun  to  raid  Notre  Dt  me 
for  talent.  In  the  last  several  years.  Its  faci  ity 
members  have  gone  on  to  full  professorsl  Ips 
or  endowed  chairs  at  the  universities  of  (  hl- 
cago,  Cornell,  North  Carolina,  Virgl  lia 
Munich  In  Germany  and  Prlbourg  In  Swlti  er 
land. 

Of  course,  many  of  the  changes  at  NJtre 
Dame  haven't  set  well  with  some  alumni  \  ho 
feel  that  the  school  Is  abandoning  Its  r  ill 
gious  absolutes.  A  recent  birth  control  c  m 
ference  on  campus  drew  particular  Ire.  "l!  n't 
It  time  that  the  university  had  enough  c  m- 
fldence  in  Itself  ...  to  Indeed  take  stands 
on  Catholic  Issues  .  .  .  and  weather  the 
tacks  that  It  Is  suppressing  academic  f^- 
dom,"  wrote  one  graduate  of  the  class  of 
"Other  universities  have  the  courage  to 
secular.  Why  doesn't  Notre  Dame  have 
courage  to  be  Catholic?" 

STEADFAST    ALUMNI 
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this  place  to  be  a  ghetto  or  a  backwash. 
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should  discuss  all  Issues.  This  doesn't  mi  an 
we  agree  with  them,  but  we  can't  hide."  1 1  a 
way,  however,  he  agrees  that  Notre  Da  ne 
Isn't  as  Catholic  as  It  used  to  be.  "One  ma  :es 
less  and  less  differentiation  between  Cath^lc 
and  Christian  now,"  he  says. 

Despite  the  criticism,  alumni  loyalties  hive 
remained  steadfast.  Contributions  fr  im 
alumni  year  In  and  out  rank  among  the  op 
10  In  the  nation,  deH>lte  the  school's  r4a- 
tlvely  small  size  (6,000  undergraduates 
1,750  graduate  students).  Last  year's  aluiinl 
contributions  of  $3.5  million  will  go  towfrd 
raiding  other  schools  for  senior  faculty. 

Notre  Dame's  powerful  football  teams  hive 
played  a  large  part  In  keeping  alumni  k  ral 
while  the  university  has  undergone  uns  st- 
tllng  changes.  It  also  has  made  a  monet  iry 
contribution.  During  fiscal  1973,  Notre  Da  ne 
cleared  about  $280,000  on  Intercollegiate  a  h- 
letlcs  which  went  Into  the  school's  gene  ral 
fund.  This  year,  with  a  lucrative  post-seaj  on 
Sugar  Bowl  appearance,  profits  undoubte  tly 
will  be  higher. 

Notre  Dame's  football  players  aren't  duiib 
Jocks  either,  the  university  says.  It  malnta  ns 
that  more  than  95%  of  its  players  In  the  p  ist 
10  years  have  graduated  In  the  regular  fo  ir- 
year  period.  CoUeglate  athletic  officials  «  ti- 
mate  the  graduation  rate  for  players  at  ot:  er 
major  football  imlversltles  at  about  4t  7c. 
"And  we  don't  have  a  physical -educat  >n 
major  either."  boasts  Ed  "Moose"  Krai(e, 
Notre  Dame's  athletic  director. 

Notre  Dame  football  Is  as  popular  as  e^r. 
It  Is  the  only  college  or  university  wh  ee 
games  are  carried  weekly  over  a  natlo  lal 
radio  network  (Mutual) .  "It's  hard  to  expli  in 
the  phenomenon,"  says  Prof.  Richard  Su  11- 
van,  who  has  written  a  history  of  the  u  di- 
versity. "Fbr  a  long  period,  however,  Cathol  cs 
were  out  of  the  mainstream  of  American  c  d- 
ture  and  Notre  Dame  gave  them  someth  ag 
to  cheer  about.  We  also  had  an  image  o 
poor  boy's  school  and  became  popiiiar  li 
David  and  Goliath  way.  The  tradition  J  ist 
grew."  '^ 

RATING  A  COAX. 

Catholics,  Of  course,  no  longer  are  out  of 
the  mainstream.  Nor  is  Notre  Dame  a  p(  or 
boy's  school;  tuition  is  a  hefty  $2,610  a  ye  ir 
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Tet  even  today  Notre  Dame  appears  to  at- 
tract a  student  who  Is  more  oriented  toward 
business  and  the  professions  than  the  norm. 

Kevin  Brltt,  for  example,  is  a  neatly 
dressed,  18-year-old  freshman  from  Ketter- 
ing, Ohio,  who  addresses  his  elders  as  "sir" 
or  "ma'am."  His  father  went  to  Notre  Dame, 
too.  His  views  aren't  untypical. 

"I'm  flattered  to  be  In  this  group,"  he  says. 
"Most  people  here  seem  to  have  a  goal  and 
know  what  they  want  to  do.  Friends  I  have 
at  other  schools  seem  to  be  squandering  their 
time." 

Kevin  says  he  doesn't  mind  the  university' 
rules.  "I  feel  they  really  care  about  me  and 
that  It's  for  my  own  good,"  he  explains. 

He  adds  that  he  Intends  to  go  Into  business 
after  graduation.  "People  tell  me  I'm  a  lot 
like  my  Dad  (an  advertising  executive),"  he 
says.  "That's  the  highest  compliment  any- 
one can  pay  me.  Notre  Dame  made  him  a 
success.  I  want  It  to  do  the  same  for  me." 

BUST  LIBRART 

Senior  Joe  Abell,  managing  editor  of  the 
student  newspaper.  The  Observer,  notes  that 
students  are  slow  to  arouse  to  the  same 
student  politics  that  dominate  other  cam- 
puses. "This  Is  a  real  grade-point  factory," 
he  says.  "On  any  given  night  you'll  find 
three-quarters  of  the  student  body-  in  the 
library." 

Notre  Dame  had  little  of  the  turmoil  that 
upset  other  universities  during  the  Vietnam 
war.  A  student  sit-in  against  recruiters  from 
Dow  Chemical  and  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  in  1969  prompted  Father  Hesburgh  to 
proclaim  that  In  the  future  demonstrators 
would  be  given  "16  minutes  of  meditation 
to  cease  and  desist";  those  who  wouldn't 
were  to  be  suspended  or  arrested.  The  edict 
was  widely  criticized  at  Notre  Dame  and 
elsewhere  ("If  we  had  taken  that  stand,  the 
place  probably  would  have  burned  down," 
said  a  California  college  administrator  at 
the  time),  but  students  never  challenged  it. 
Notre  Dame  remains  one  of  only  several  pri- 
vate universities  with  four  active  ROTC 
branches  on  campus. 

Tet  that  atmosphere  has  bred  some  solid 
scholarship,  especially  In  the  sciences,  where 
Notre  Dame  Is  ranked  high. 

The  chemistry  department  first  gained 
prominence  in  the  early  19208  when  Rev. 
Jullias  A.  Nieuwland,  a  Holy  Croes  priest, 
discovered  the  basic  formula  for  sjmthetic 
rubber.  The  patents  were  sold  to  Du  Pont, 
and  Notre  Dame  collected  royalties  of  $2 
million  by  the  time  they  expired  before  World 
Warn. 

The  bacteriology  laboratory  pioneered  the 
technique  for  raising  germ-free  mice  and 
guinea  pigs  for  experimental  research,  and 
a  desoendent  of  a  Notre  Dame-bred  mouse 
went  on  the  first  moon  trip.  The  university 
is  also  a  major  International  center  for  radia- 
tion chemistry  and  parasitology.  In  addition, 
scientists  at  its  Vector  Laboratory  are  leading 
the  fight  to  eliminate  the  Aedes  aegypti,  a 
mosquito  that  Is  the  prime  carrier  of  yellow 
fever,  still  a  major  killer  In  Africa. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  AND  LOGIC 

Notable  contributions  are  being  made  in 
the  himianities  and  law  as  well.  A  civil  rights 
center,  backed  by  the  Ford  Foundation, 
opened  recently  and  is  expected  to  become 
one  of  the  nation's  principal  libraries  for 
the  use  of  legrlslators  and  historians  studying 
civil  rights  issues.  Among  other  thln^,  the 
center  houses  Father  Hesburgh's  papers  from 
his  16-year  tenure  on  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights.  (He  was  fired  by  President 
Nixon  after  publicly  criticizing  the  adminis- 
tration's stance  on  clvU  rights.) 

In  1959,  the  university  began  publishing 
the  Notre  Dame  Joiurutl  of  Formal  Logic, 
which  Bymbollc  logicians  now  t'^wj^tr  to 
be  one  at  their  two  most  important  pubU- 
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cations.  "At  the  beginning  I  had  to  send 
out  letters  to  colleagues  to  solicit  articles," 
recalls  Boleslsaw  Soboclnski,  professor  emerl- 
t\is  of  philosophy  and  editor  of  the  Journal. 
-Now  I  have  160  articles  waiting  for  publi- 
cation, and  we  come  out  only  iova  times  a 
year." 

And  the  university's  Mediaeval  Institute, 
unique  in  the  country,  has  nearly  completed 
Its  15-year  task  of  microfilming  the  Ambro- 
slana.  a  17-Century  Milanese  library  that  Is 
one  of  the  world's  major  repositories  of  me- 
dieval manuscripts  and  dociunents.  "At  first 
they  wouldn't  allow  us  to  touch  a  thing," 
says  Prof.  Astrlk  L.  Gabriel,  director  of  the 
institute  and  a  noted  medieval  authority. 
"We  had  to  get  Cardlaal  Montlni  (now  Pope 
Paul  VI)  to  Intercede  for  us. 

"Somehow,"  he  adds,  "I  don't  think  Yale 
would  have  gotten  the  same  cooperation." 


ANIMAL  SURVIVAL  CENTERS 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF   vntGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT AllVES 

Thursday,  March  21.  1974 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
number  of  animal  species  which  are  en- 
dangered and  facing  extinction  is  con- 
tinuing to  grow.  In  some  cases  swift  ac- 
tion must  be  taken  by  authorities  to  re- 
tain those  living  representatives  that  can 
continue  and  extend  the  species.  Animals, 
birds,  and  marine  mammals  are  suffering 
disastrous  depletion  of  their  numbers  and 
must  be  protected  from  man  if  they  are 
to  recover.  Many  of  these  species  are  rep- 
resented in  eoos  across  the  Nation.  But 
the  reproductory  requirements  of  some 
are  exacting.  They  will  not  reproduce 
while  confined  in  cages  or  otherwise  re- 
moved from  their  natural  environment. 

One  of  the  salutary  activities  of  some 
major  zoos  is  encouragement  of  programs 
to  increase  the  number  of  endangered 
and  captive  animals.  In  the  past,  zoos 
were  a  major  drain  on  the  number  of 
endangered  species  remaining  In  the  wild. 
A  program  of  reproduction  would  be  of 
benefit  to  both  animal  and  man.  The 
animal  benefits  because  one  more  source 
of  Its  reduction  Is  eliminated,  and  man 
benefits  because  he  comes  to  better  un- 
derstand the  animal's  needs  and  be- 
havior. 

While  this  is  a  program  worthy  of  sup- 
port. Congress  has  not  yet  met  the  need. 
Zoos  and  aquariums  across  the  coim- 
try  face  nearly  the  same  problems,  the 
financial  inability  to  improve  and  ex- 
pand their  facilities.  There  Is  a  bill  in 
the  House  and  Senate  which  addresses 
itself  to  this  problem.  There  is  one  differ- 
ence between  the  two  which  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  your  attention.  The  House 
bill,  H.R.  12047,  authorizes  and  creates 
support  for  facilities  established  to  breed, 
care,  and  perpetuate  endangered  species. 
These  "survival  centers"  can  be  the 
breakthrough  In  the  battle  to  reverse  the 
steadily  Increasing  numbers  of  s];>ecies 
becoming  extinct. 

I  support  the  Senate  bill  introduced 
by  Senator  Makk  O.  Hatfizu),  Republi- 
can of  Oregon,  but  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  House  bill  I  introduced  last  De- 
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cember  19  contains  the  provision  for 
these  survival  centers. 

Zoos  and  aquariums  across  the  Nation 
need  to  be  upgraded.  I  have  often  made 
remarks  to  this  body  on  that  subject. 
Congress  now  has  the  enlarged  opportu- 
nity to  do  more  than  just  Improve  con- 
ditions for  those  animals  already  in  cap- 
tivity. There  was  comment  made  by 
Senator  Hatfield  and  myself  regarding 
the  subject  of  Federal  responsibility  for 
zoos  and  aquariiuns  and  I  include  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Washington  Post  printed  in  the 
March  15  edition: 

Federal  RESPONSiBiLrrT  for  Zoos  and 
Aquariums 

Recently,  a  column  critical  of  our  efforts 
to  aid  zoological  parks  and  aquariums  ap- 
peared in  The  Washington  Post  and  was 
syndicated  through  its  wire  service.  The 
column,  authored  by  Bernard  Pensterwald, 
essentially  took  the  point  of  view  that  zoos 
were  Inherently  Inhumane  places  to  house 
animals,  that  we  would  be  better  off  if  zoos 
were  closed  down,  and  that  Senate  Bill  2774, 
represented  an  expensive  federal  transfusion 
in  aid  of  an  archaic  institution.  While  we 
appreciate  Mr.  Fensterwald's  input,  we  must 
strongly  disagree  with  his  conclusions. 

To  many  persons  in  our  increasingly 
urbanized  society,  the  zoo  serves  as  the  only 
source  of  contact  they  may  have  with  the 
animal  kingdom.  For  the  person  who  will 
study  and  relate  to  the  animals,  there  is 
much  to  be  learned.  No  picture,  no  written 
description  can  so  well  express  what  these 
other  inhabitants  of  our  globe  are  really 
like. 

Though  zoos  have  traditionally  been  and 
should  remain  largely  a  local  concern,  we 
would  contend  that  the  federal  government 
has  both  a  necessary  and  legitimate  role  In 
making  zoos  more  humane  and  in  increasing 
their  utility  as  an  educational  Instrument. 
In  our  view,  and  in  the  view  of  many  per- 
sons acquainted  with  the  serious  financial 
problems  zoos  and  aquariums  have  encoun- 
tered, S.  2774  provides  the  mechanism  by 
which  these  dual  concerns  might  be  success- 
fully addressed. 

Unlike  a  number  of  federal  matching  grant 
programs,  in  which  local  money  acts  as  a 
catalyst  for  federal  dollars,  the  intent  behind 
this  legislation  Is  that  federal  dollars  act  as 
a  stimulus  to  hold  an  imaginative  zoo  devel- 
opment on  the  local  level. 

Many  persons  who  have  looked  at  the  state 
of  American  zoos  are  coining  to  grips  with 
the  fact  that  zoos  in  general  are  antiquated 
and  decrepit.  These  obsolete  physical  plants 
tend  to  create  three  principal  problems: 
First,  exhibiting  animals  in  such  a  tradi- 
tional and  confined  manner  sharply  dimin- 
ishes the  enormous  educational  potential 
which  zoos  bold  for  our  i>eople.  As  our 
friends  at  the  Portland  Zoological  Society 
have  correctly  noted,  you  cannot  run  a  zoo 
like  a  menagerie  ind  expect  It  to  achieve  its 
maximal  educational  impact.  In  the  trtull- 
tlonal  zoo  setting,  it  is  quite  easy  to  miss  at 
least  half  the  picture.  When  an  animal  is 
caged,  you  can  only  guess  at  what  he  might 
really  be  like.  If  no  activity  is  provided,  if 
no  effort  is  necessary,  if  the  animal  can  easily 
survive  doing  nothing,  then  that  is  precisely 
what  he  will  learn  to  do:  nothing. 

The  modem  zoo  must  be  not  only  a  mu- 
seum, but  a  living  miiseum,  a  place  not  Just 
to  exhibit  animals,  but  an  integral  part  of 
our  educational  and  cultural  heritage,  and 
a  reminder  to  o\ir  commitment  to  the  sanc- 
tity of  Ufb. 

Second,  an  unfortunate,  but  seemingly  in- 
herent, consequence  of  archaic  facilities  at 
Koos  is  the  inadequate  treatment  of  animals. 
CXX 491— Part  8 
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The  Humane  Society  of  the  United  States 
is  on  public  record  as  stating  that  these 
facilities  may  amount  to  nothing  more  than 
"concentration  camps  of  cages."  In  most  In- 
stances, these  conditions  exist  not  because 
people  approve  of  them,  but  are  instead  at- 
tributable to  an  increasing  tension  between 
stagnant  budgets  and  rising  costs. 

Third,  taking  animals  out  of  their  natural 
habitat  and  placing  them  In  the  kind  of 
zoo  facilities  that  now  exist  in  many  places 
has  bad  a  demonstrably  bad  effect  on  animal 
breeding.  We  think  Paxil  Maxwell,  a  zoologist 
at  the  San  Pranclso  Zoo  said  It  best: 

"You  can't  take  an  animal  from  a  rain 
forest  and  stick  him  on  a  cement  slab,  and 
expect  him  to  reproduce." 

As  a  consequences  of  our  breeding  prob- 
lems, we  have  had  to  continue  to  milk  van- 
ishing wildlife  resources  to  obtain  zoo  ex- 
hibits. Our  goal  Instead  should  be  to  re- 
place the  concrete  slab  with  exhibits  that 
resemble  the  animal's  natural  habitat,  to 
change  zoos  that  weren't  built  for  breeding 
into  places  where  breeding  is  both  possible 
and  abundant. 

We  would  submit  that  Mr.  Fensterwald's 
objectives  and  ours  are  quite  similar  and 
so  must  conclude  that  his  criticisms  of  S. 
2774,  though  well-intentioned,  represent  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  propositions  for 
which  It  stands. 
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NATIONAL    DAY    OP    HUMILIATION. 
FASTING,  AND  PRAYER 


HON.  RALPH  S.  REGULA 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^nVES 
Thursday,  March  21.  1974 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  resolution  modeled  after  one 
adopted  in  1863  and  written  by  Abraham 
Lincoln.  The  resolution  proposes  that 
April  30  of  this  year  be  set  aside  as  a  na- 
tional day  of  humiliation,  fasting,  and 
prayer. 

In  1863,  the  Nation  had  been  torn 
apart  by  civil  war.  The  country  was 
struggling  to  find  a  national  purpose.  To- 
day, though  we  are  not  at  war,  there  is 
similar  despair. 

We  who  hold  positions  of  leadership 
and  to  whom  the  people  we  represent 
look  for  leadership  must  confront  erosion 
of  faith  and  trust  in  our  Government. 
We  must  take  time  to  contemplate  and 
reevaluate  our  purpose  and  I  feel  that 
the  people  whom  we  represent  need  to  do 
the  same — "For  here  the  people  nile" 
and  from  the  people  we  derive  our  au- 
thority. Without  this  confidence  and 
trust  we  cannot  lead  and  without  our 
God's  guidance,  our  le£idershlp  surely  will 
miss  the  lofty  goals  we  have  set. 

A  similar  resolution  has  passed  the 
Senate.  Two  similar  resolutions  have 
been  introduced  in  the  House. 

The  text  of  my  bill  is  as  follows: 
Joint  resolution  to  proclaim  April  30,  1974,  as 

a  National  Day  for  HimiiliatlMi,  Fasting, 

and  Prayer 

Whereas  it  is  the  duty  of  nations,  as  well 
as  of  men,  to  owe  their  dependence  upon  the 
overruling  power  of  God,  to  confess  their 
sins  and  transgressions,  in  humble  sorrow, 
yet  with  assured  hope  that  genuine  repent- 
ance will  lead  to  mercy  and  pardon,  and  to 
recognize  the  sublime  truth,  announced  in 


the  Holy  Scriptures  and  proven  by  all  his- 
tory, that  those  nations  are  blessed  whose 
God  is  the  Lord:  and 

Whereas  we  know  that  we  have  been  the 
recipients  of  the  choicest  bountlss  of  Heaven; 
we  have  been  preserved  these  many  years  la 
peace  and  prosperity:  we  have  grown  In  num- 
bers, wealth,  and  power  as  no  other  nation 
has  ever  grown;  but  we  have  forgotten  Cod; 
and 

Whereas  we  have  forgotten  the  gracious 
hand  which  preserved  us  In  peace  and  multi- 
plied and  enriched  us:  and  we  have  vainly 
Imagined,  In  the  deceltfulness  of  our  hearts, 
that  all  these  blessings  were  produced  by 
some  superior  wisdom  and  virtue  of  our  own; 
and 

Whereas,  Intoxicated  with  unbroken  suc- 
cess, we  have  become  too  self-sufficient  to 
feel  the  necessity  of  redeeming  and  preserv- 
ing grace,  too  proud  to  pray  to  the  God  that 
made  us;  and 

Whereas  we  have  made  such  an  idol  out  of 
our  pursuit  of  "national  security"  that  v^-e 
have  forgotten  that  only  God  can  be  the 
ultimate  guardian  of  our  true  livelihood  and 
ssifety;  and 

Whereas  we  have  failed  to  respond,  per- 
sonally and  collectively,  with  sacrifice  and 
uncompromlsed  commitment  to  the  unmet 
needs  of  our  fellow  man,  both  at  home  and 
abroad;  as  a  people,  we  have  become  so  ab- 
sorbed with  the  selfish  pursuits  of  pleasure 
and  profit  that  we  have  blinded  ourselves  to 
God's  standard  of  Justice  and  righteousness 
for  this  society;  and 

Whereas  It  therefore  behooves  us  to  humble 
ourselves  before  Almighty  God,  to  confess 
our  national  sins,  and  to  pray  for  clemency 
and  forgiveness:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hcmse  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
hereby  proclaims  that  April  30,  1974,  be  a 
National  Day  of  Humiliation,  Fasting,  and 
Prayer:  and  calls  upon  the  people  of  our 
Nation  to  humble  oxirselves  as  we  see  fit,  be- 
fore our  Creator  to  acknowledge  our  final  de- 
pendence upon  Him  and  to  repent  of  our 
national  sins. 


ANGLES  IN  THE  NEWS 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday,  March  21,  1974 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Spesiker,  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  regularly  reading  the  Editor's 
Report  sent  to  me  by  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  Jr.,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Hearst 
newspapers.  Mrs.  Arends  and  I  always 
find  these  reports  most  interesting  and 
to  the  point. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  Editor's 
Report  for  March  17, 1974,  oititled,  "An- 
gles in  the  News."  Mr.  Hearst  very  point- 
edly calls  attention  to  a  very  important 
statement  attributed  to  our  colleague  in 
the  Senate,  Senator  Sam  Ervin,  Jr.,  to 
the  effect  that  the  Watergate  investiga- 
tion did  not  indicate  to  him  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  had  committed  an  impeach- 
able offense.  This  normally  would  be 
front  page  news  across  the  country  but 
went  virtually  unreported. 

Mr.  Hearst  has  drawn  some  interesting 
conclusions  from  this  Incident.  His  report 
follows: 
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Angles  In  the  News 

(By  William  Randolph  Hearsd  Jr.) 
New  York. — There  were  two  uni  innected, 
non-headlined  stories  this  week  wh  ch  struck 
me  as  commentable  (if  that's  a  «  >rd)  here 
today.  One  involves  that  now  w  11-known 
Washington  character  Sen.  Sam  Er  In.  while 
the  other  concerns  the  faceless  il  asters  of 
Marxism  In  the  Kremlin  who  are  su  >posed  to 
be  cooperating  with  us  in  the;  spirit  of 
detente. 

Both  stories  are  noteworthy  for  #hat  they 
reveal,  but  the  first  one  has  the  '.  dded  at- 
traction of  being  something  of  i  mystery 
story.  It  started,  for  me,  when  I  w;  s  looking 
through  a  copy  of  the  New  York  I^lly  News 
of  last  Tuesday.  There,  on  page  6, 
ture  of  Big  Sam  and  another  man.^The  cap- 
tion below  it  said : 

"Sen.  Sam  Ervin  Jr.  and  Sen. 
Metzenbaum  leave  Severance  Hall, 
on  Sunday  after  speech  by  Ervin. 
the  Watergate  Investigation  did  ni 
to  him  that  President  Nixon  had 
an  impeachable  offense." 

To  me  that  was  pretty  startllni 
Sam,    after   all.    Is   the    Bible-qut 
from  North   Carolina   who  preside^ 
Senate    Watergate    hearings    and 
antl-Nlxonltes  with  his  pointed  s( 
on  the  evils  of  sin  and  power  in  hllh  places. 
And   here   he   was   declaring   in   si  mmation 
that  impeachment  Is  unwarranted. 

Real  front  page  stuff,  right 

A  real  break  for  the  President  li 
perate   battle   against  political  enjnles  de 
termlned  to  topple  him,  right? 

Certainly    as    Important    as    thel  headline 
stories    when    Rep.    Wilbur    Mills     >redicted 


foward  M. 

Cleveland, 

trvln  said 

Indicate 

t>mmitted 

[lews.  Big 

ting    sage 

over  the 

lellghted 

nonettes 


his  des- 


that   Mr.   Nixon   would   be   forced 


over    undisclosed    tax   trouble,   rlgl  t? 


o  resign 


t  wrong. 


Wrong,  almost  a  thousand  per  cei 
No  New  York  newspaper  carried  t  le  Ervin 
bombshell  on  the  front  page.  A  caref  il  search 
of  editions  for  several  days,  in  fact,  Usclosed 
no  stories  at  all  in  any  other  N  w  York 
paper — unless  they  had  been  bur;  sd  some 
place  In  want-ad  size  and  thus  defii  d  detec- 
tion. 

To  a  life-long  newspaperman,  th«  absence 
of  attention  to  the  Ervin  declaratio  was  all 
but  incredible.  A  check  with  Unit  id  Press 
International  and  the  Associate  1  Press 
showed  both  had  covered  the  extemp  raneous 
speech.  Here,  for  the  record,  is  the  t)  'I  night 
lead  on  the  story,  sent  on  Monday,  W  wch  1 1 : 

"Cleveland. — No  evidence  was  pro  luced  in 
the  Senate  Watergate  hearings  to  support 
Impeachment  of  President  Nixon,  V  itergate 
Committee  Chairman  Sen.  Sam  E  vln,  D- 
N.C..  said  Sunday. 

"  'I  think  this  is  one  section  of  t  le  Con- 
stitution on  which  Dick  Nixon  and.  [  agree,' 
be  said." 

So  the  mystery  of  the  alMost-i 
mains.  You  can't  charge  that  there] 
kind  of  deliberate  plot  to  kill  It. 
have  been  lost  in  the  shuffle,  as 
temporaneous  Sunday  night  speec&es  are 
Remember  that  the  picture  in  tt  i  Dally 
News  didn't  appear  until  Tuesday. 

On  the  other  hand  It  certainly  is  n|  secret 
that  many  members  of  the  press  ai  1  elec- 
tronic media,  including  editors,  ha^  >  It  in 
for  Dick  NUon.  He  Is  quite  right  in  c  larglng 
that  their  hostility  has  produced  t  wide- 
spread overplaying  of  anything  unfa  rorable 
to  him,  and  vice  versa. 

You  win  have  to  draw  your  owji  con- 
clusions as  to  what  happened  to  th  Ervin 
story  and  why  It  vras  so  generally  igt  jred. 

I  have  done  so — and  on  the  evideno  before 
me  must  cast  my  vote  for  Impeachi  lent  of 
the  news  media. 
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RARICK  REPORTS  TO  HIS  PEOPLE: 
INCOME  TAX  INEQUITIES 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Thursday,  March  21.  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
reported  to  my  constituents  on  inequities 
in  the  income  tax  laws  which  discrimi- 
nate against  working,  producing  Ameri- 
cans. I  include  the  text  of  that  television 
broadcast  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Income  Tax  Inequities 
If  you're  an  average  American  worker, 
you'll  work  two  hours  and  38  minutes  out  of 
an  eight-hour  working  day  to  pay  your  Fed- 
eral, state  and  local  taxes.  That's  one  minute 
a  day  longer  than  it  took  last  year  to  pay  the 
same  taxes.  The  fact  is  that  it  wUl  Uke  all 
the  money  you  make  from  January  1st 
through  May  1st  to  pay  your  taxes  for  1974. 
It's  not  a  pleasant  thought.  But  then  again, 
taxes  are  not  a  very  pleasant  subject. 

No  American  under  the  age  of  61  has  lived 
in  a  time  when  there  was  no  Income  tax  In 
the  United  States.  Most  younger  Americans 
are  surprised  to  learn  that  there  was  a  time 
when  the  United  States  government  operated 
efficiently  without  imposing  a  i>ersonal  in- 
come tax  on  its  citizens.  But  it  did. 

For  137  years,  our  country  managed  to 
function,  pay  the  bills  and  carry  out  the 
business  of  government  without  resorting  to 
Income  taxation  of  American  working  peo- 
ple. From  the  American  Revolution  to  the 
Civil  War,  except  in  time  of  war,  our  citizens 
were  free  of  all  Federal  taxes  except  the  tariff 
on  Imports.  Prom  the  Civil  War  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Act  in 
1913,  government  revenue  was  raised  by  taxes 
on  Uquor  and  tobacco,  from  import  tariffs 
and  the  sale  of  public  lands.  During  this  long 
period  of  American  history,  the  country 
prospered  because  our  people  were  not 
drained  of  financial  incentives  through  ex- 
cessive taxes.  The  emphasis  was  on  less  gov- 
ernment and  more  individual  responsibility. 
And  American  enterprise  prospered  mainly 
because  of  the  great  individual  freedom  the 
people  enjoyed. 

I  think  that  a  part  of  the  reason  for  this 
long  history  without  income  taxes  was  that 
the  people  remembered  that  the  nation  was 
bom  out  of  a  revolution  against  excessive 
taxation.  We  have  come  a  long  way  since 
1776,  when  the  rallying  cry  of  American  pa- 
triots was  "No  taxation  without  representa- 
tion." Taxation  today  falls  most  heavily  on 
the  middle-income  working  and  producing 
American.  Upper-income  groups  avoid  pay- 
ing their  share  of  the  tax  bills  through  tax 
loopholes,  tax  shelters  and  other  preferential 
treatment  provided  for  them. 

It's  a  national  disgrace  that  most  Washing- 
ton politicians  pay  more  attention  to  the  tax- 
free  foundations,  which  pay  nothing  to  sup- 
port government,  than  they  do  to  the  aver- 
age taxpaying  citizen  who  carries  the  finan- 
cial burden  of  the  nation.  This  uneven  tax 
distribution  Is  nothing  more  than  a  form  of 
discrimination  against  American  working 
people. 

Prom  the  little  30-word  statement  amend- 
ing the  Constitution,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  has  developed  Into  an  enormous  collec- 
tion of  regulations  that  reach  Into  the  pri- 
vate lives  of  us  all.  It  is  the  most  far-reaching 
group  of  documents  ever  placed  as  a  stum- 
bling block  to  Individual  initiative  and  lib- 
erty. It  has  led  our  government  Into  the  most 
inflationary  element  In  the  economic  sys- 
tem— deficit  spending. 
With   the   taxpayers   footing   the  bill,  the 


Federal  government  has  taken  this  country 
on  the  wildest  spending  spree  In  world  his- 
tory. If  you  applied  the  same  principles  used 
by  government  economists  to  the  manage- 
ment of  your  own  finances,  you'd  quickly  be 
forced  into  bankruptcy  and  headed  for  the 
poor  house. 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  our  government's 
out-go  exceeds  its  Income,  according  to  the 
Presidents  new  budget,  by  a  whooping  $9.4 
billion — up  103  percent  over  the  previous 
budget.  Our  national  debt  has  swollen  to 
nearly  half  a  trillion  dollars.  This  deficit 
spending  Is  the  cornerstone  of  our  skyrocket- 
ing Inflation  rate.  This  debt  will  have  to  con- 
tinue to  rise,  as  long  as  the  Treasury  spends 
more  than  it  takes  In  In  taxes. 

The  interest  alone  on  the  national  debt 
is  appalling.  The  M95.2  bUlion  debt  will  cost 
the  American  worker  and  taxpayer  $30.5  bil- 
lion in  interest  payments  during  the  next 
fiscal  year.  That's  about  triple  what  It  was 
Just  ten  years  ago.  The  Interest  paid  for  the 
last  two  years  Is  actually  more  than  the  en- 
tire national  budget  for  1941. 

A  sizable  number  of  the  tax  dollars  that 
you  and  I  pay  into  the  U.S.  Treasury  will  go 
directly  to  line  the  pockets  of  foreigners.  Ac- 
cording to  the  most  recent  flgures  available, 
foreign  banks,  governments  and  wealthy  in- 
dividuals are  paid  Interest  en  $55  bUllon 
of  our  national  debt. 

It  is  unjust  that  the  American  worker, 
farmer,  small  businessman  and  other  middle- 
income  people  carry  the  greatest  financial 
burden  of  this  country.  People  with  middle 
Income  pay  upwards  to  80  percent  of  the 
personal  Income  taxes.  They  also  pay  the 
great  bulk  of  use,  sales,  excise,  property  and 
other  taxes.  While  corporation  income  taxes 
supplies  only  27.5  percent  of  the  combined 
total,  the  average  citizen  keeps  getting  his 
every  April  15th. 

There's  a  growing  resentment  of  Inequities 
in  the  tax  laws  by  middle  Income  taxpayers. 
And  a  glance  at  headlines  from  around  the 
country  Indicates  that  people  are  fed  up 
with  taxes,  taxes,  taxes.  They've  had  it  with 
the  complexities  of  the  tax  laws  which  allow 
the  rich  and  the  super  rich  to  pay  little  or 
no  money  to  support  the  system  that  enabled 
them  to  make  their  money — and  even  worse, 
those  who  live  abroad  and  make  profit  from 
Americans  who  labor. 

There  are  any  nxunber  of  cases  where  mil- 
lion dollar  corporations  pay  little  or  no 
Income  taxes  on  the  money  they  make. 
There's  the  celebrated  case,  a  billionaire  in 
this  country  whose"  tax,  when  computed  by 
the  method  the  middle-income  taxpayer 
uses^  would  be  $76  million  a  year.  Yet  he  pays 
only  a  few  thousand  dollars,  because  of  loop- 
holes and  tax  shelters. 

The  American  taxpayer  has  every  right 
to  be  up  In  arms  over  the  inequities  in  the 
tax  system.  When  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice began  collecting  personal  Income  taxes 
In  1913  It  Imposed  a  minimum  rate  of  one 
percent  on  incomes  over  $3,(X)0  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  seven  percent  upon  incomes  in 
excess  of  $500,000.  If  you  look  at  the  tax 
schedule  today,  you'll  see  that  a  citizen  who 
makes  only  $1,000  must  pay  14  percent  and 
the  scale  goes  up  to  70  percent  on  earnings 
in  excess  of  $200,000. 

So  far  in  this  session  of  Congress,  I  have 
introduced  28  bills  aimed  at  providing  tax 
benefits  for  the  average  worklngman,  elderly 
and  retired  people  and  small  businessmen. 
Many  of  my  bills  have  received  a  great  deal 
of  Congressional  support. 

Early  in  this  session  of  Congress,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  that  would  allow  retired  in- 
dividuals having  a  gross  income  of  $10,000  or 
less  not  to  have  to  file  income  tax  returns. 
These  people  who  have  worked  all  their  lives 
should  be  entitled  to  enjoy  a  moderate  in- 
come  free   of   taxation   In   their  retirement 
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years.  In  the  same  general  area  of  tax  assist- 
ance to  the  elderly,  one  bUl  I  have  intro- 
duced would  allow  any  individual  who  has 
reached  the  age  of  65  and  continues  to  work 
to  elect  to  treat  services  performed  by  him 
as  noncovered  (and  exeny)!  from  tax)  for 
Social  Security  piuposes.  After  all.  these 
people  have  already  paid  their  share  of  Social 
Security  during  the  time  before  they  reached 
age  65. 

Another  of  my  tax-relief  bills  that  has 
gained  much  recognition  and  support  from  a 
wide  spectrvim  of  Congress  would  allow  a  tax 
deduction  for  certain  expenses  Incurred  In 
the  adoption  of  a  child.  Fifty-five  legislators 
have  Joined  me  In  this  bill  so  far.  Existing 
tax  laws  allow  for  a  tax  deduction  for  certain 
expenses  resulting  from  the  birth  of  a  child, 
and  similar  consideration  should  be  shown 
to  those  people  who  seek  to  provide  a  home 
for  children  through  legal  adoption.  Another 
bill  to  aid  the  worklngman  Is  to  allow  an 
Itemized  deduction  for  automobile  Insurance 
premiums. 

More  and  more  legislation  is  being  intro- 
duced to  provide  tax  relief  for  working  peo- 
ple, the  elderly,  veterans,  teachers,  and  others 
who  have  been  forced  to  carry  the  tax  biu-den 
of  the  country.  But  to  correct  the  inequities 
of  the  tax  benefits  to  middle  Income  people, 
I  have  reintroduced  bills  that  would  remove 
the  tax-exempt  status  from  foundations  en- 
gaged In  propaganda  and  politics,  and  force 
them  to  show  each  source  of  Income,  includ- 
ing the  money  they  receive  from  govern- 
mental sources. 

The  Federal  government  can  continue  to 
operate  without  enslaving  the  American 
people  to  a  personal  Income  tax — It  worked 
for  137  years  without  It.  Elimination  of  un- 
constitutional Federal  programs  alone  would 
make  up  the  difference.  Government  can  do 
nothing  for  people  they  cannot  do  better  for 
themselves  and  that  Includes  spending  their 
money. 

Every  time  government  takes  a  dollar  from 
Its  people  in  taxes,  it  denies  the  citizen  the 
freedom  to  use  as  he  sees  fit  the  earnings  of 
bis  labor. 


IN  MEMORIAM :  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
CHARLES  BENSON,  OP  POMPTON 
LAKES,  N.J.,  OUTSTANDING  FOOT- 
BALL COACH,  ESTEEMED  EDU- 
CATOR, AND  GREAT  AMERICAN 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF    NEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  21,  1974 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of 
my  Eighth  Congressional  District  and  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  deeply  mourn  the 
passing  of  one  of  our  finest  citizens,  ex- 
emplary neighbor  and  good  friend,  the 
Honorable  Charles  Benson,  who  passed 
away  at  the  age  of  67  in  Knud  Hansen 
Memorial  Hospital,  St.  Thomas,  Virgin 
Islands,  where  he  was  vacationing  after 
a  brief  Illness.  I  know  you  will  want  to 
Join  me  In  extending  our  most  sincere 
condolences  and  profound  sympathy  to 
his  wife,  the  former  Elizabeth  Edebum; 
his  daughter.  Mrs.  Joyce  Cogan  of  South 
Orange;  and  his  grandchildren. 

Charles  Benson  is  a  native  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  and  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  class  of  1928.  During  the  past  42 
years  he  has  been  a  resident  of  the  Bor- 
ough of  Pompton  Lakes,  N.J.,  and  has 
achieved  the  highest  standards  of  ex- 
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cellence  as  a  nationally  prominent  foot- 
ball coach.  In  June  1973,  he  retired  as 
director  of  athletics  and  physical  educa- 
tion of  Clifton  High  School  in  my  dis- 
trict, and  has  been  the  superintendent 
of  parks  and  recreation  of  the  Borough 
of  Pompton  Lakes  since  the  inception  of 
this  borough  program. 

There  are  many,  many  commendations 
that  could  be  cited  on  behalf  of  Charles 
Benson's  lifetime  of  achievements  in 
service  to  his  fellow  man  and  he  will  al- 
ways be  remembered  for  the  warmth  of 
his  friendship  and  the  quality  of  his 
leadership  in  guiding  and  building  the 
character  of  our  youth  in  recreation,  and 
particularly  as  the  "Dean  of  Coaches "  in 
the  sports  world  of  football.  With  your 
permission  I  would  like  to  insert  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  his 
obituary  that  appeared  In  one  of  New 
Jersey's  most  prestigious  newspapers,  the 
Paterson  News,  which  eloquently  trans- 
lates some  of  his  victories  in  his  career 
pursuits  that  will  always  endear  him  to 
all  of  us  as  an  inspiring  leader  of  our 
young  people  and  a  great  American.  The 
News  excerpt  is  as  follows: 
Charles   Benson,   Retired   Football   Coach 

During  his  31  years  of  tutoring  Pompton 
Lakes  High  School  football  teams,  Benson 
complied  a  record  of  159  victories.  71  defeats 
and  13  ties.  One  of  the  deadlocks  was  in  his 
final  game  as  a  Cardinal  coach  against  arch 
rival  Butler. 

"He  left  a  remarkable  record,"  said  Paul 
Kelley.  currently  the  Pompton  Lakes  High 
School  athletic  director.  "He  was  a  standout 
coach  and  man." 

Benson  came  to  Pompton  Lakes  In  1932 
when  Thlel  College,  Pa.,  where  he  had  been 
coaching,  dropped  football.  He  was  a  coach 
without  a  squad  that  year  as  he  prepared  a 
hand-picked  group,  drilled  them  In  single 
wing  fundamentals  and  introduced  the  mili- 
tary-styled huddle  break. 

When  the  newly-constructed  Pompton 
Lakes  High  School  opened  m  1933,  Benson 
was  at  the  helm  of  the  football  squad  he  bad 
nicknamed  the  "Cardtoals." 

SCORED   WINNING    STREAK 

After  beating  only  Netcong  during  its  first 
four  games  of  the  inaugural  season.  Pompton 
Lakes  then  bit  its  stride.  The  Benson- 
coached  squad  won  34  of  its  next  35  games, 
during  which  It  complied  a  24-game  winning 
streak. 

The  streak  was  registered  against  some  of 
the  best  scholastic  teams  In  the  East  as  Ben- 
son booked  numerous  Intersectlonal  contests. 
He  also  Introduced  night  football  to  the  area, 
and  the  crowds  were  so  large  that  Pompton 
Lakes  bad  to  vacate  Its  little  Lakeside  Oval 
for  the  12.000  seater  at  Hlnchliffe  Stadium  in 
Paterson. 

A  man  who  played  end  as  a  Junior  the  year 
that  teammate  Harold  (Red)  Orange  became 
the  "Galloping  Ghost"  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.  Benson  directed  the  Pompton  teams 
which  won  state  football  championships  in 
1934,  '35.  "36.  "37.  "40.  '42.  '43.  '45.  "54,  and  '60. 
pioneer  op  "t"  formation 

Benson  was  an  advocate  of  the  single 
wing,  but  long  before  Stanford  University 
brought  the  "T"  formation  to  prominence 
with  Frankle  Albert,  he  used  the  "T". 

It  was  vmder  Benson  that  Pompton  Lakes 
played  the  first  Intersectlonal  football  game 
In  New  Jersey  Ui  1937,  when  it  defeated 
Clearwater,  Fla.,  13-6,  at  Hlnchliffe  Stadium. 
Benson  also  hosted  the  first  intersectlonal 
scholastic  basketball  game  in  1938,  when  his 
Lakers  defeated  Marblebead,  Mass. 
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During  his  31 -year  tenure  as  a  football, 
baseball  and  basketball  coach,  as  well  as  the 
school's  athletic  director,  Benson  led  Pomp- 
ton Lakes  to  victory  over  1,000  times. 

His  football  disciples  are  almost  as  legen- 
dary as  their  former  coach.  Foremost  is  Fred 
Kell,  the  highly  successful  De-Paul  Diocesan 
High  School  mentor. 

Following  the  1963  football  season,  at  the 
end  of  which  he  was  named  The  Paterson 
News  Area's  first  "Coach  of  The  Year,"  Ben- 
son was  named  athletic  director  at  Clifton 
High  School. 

When  he  first  arrived  at  Clifton,  the  school 
fielded  six  boys'  athletic  teams.  Today  It 
numbers  22,  Including  14  boys'  sports  and 
sports  for  eight  girl's  teams. 

Benson  was  a  member  of  the  National  Re- 
tired Teachers  Association;  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association;  the  New  Jersey  State 
Directors  of  Athletics  Association;  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  Alumni  Association;  the 
American  Football  Coaches  Association  and 
the  retired  Teachers  Association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing  of  Charles 
Benson  is  a  great  loss  to  all  of  us  for  he, 
indeed,  has  truly  contributed  to  the  edu- 
cational and  cultural  enrichment  of  our 
community,  State,  and  Nation.  I  know- 
that  you  and  our  colleagues  here  in  the 
Congress  will  want  to  join  with  me  in  a 
moment  of  silent  prayer  to  his  memory  • 
and  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his 
wife  and  family.  I  trust  that  they  will 
soon  find  abiding  comfort  in  the  faith 
that  God  has  given  them  and  in  the 
knowledge  that  our  beloved  Charles  Ben- 
son is  now  under  His  eternal  care.  May 
he  rest  in  peace. 


BILL  TO  CORRECT  MISTAKE  IN  PUB- 
LIC LAW  93-66 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  21.  1974 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  intent 
of  Public  Law  93-66  was  to  help  rather 
than  hinder  the  needy.  But  a  technical 
error  has  brought  hardship  to  many 
Califomians.  At  a  time  when  the  cost  of 
living  is  soaring  at  a  faster-than-ever 
pace,  welfare  recipients  are  receiving  less 
than  in  the  past.  And  they  can  ill  afiford 
any  reduction  in  benefits  received. 

So  I  introduce  today  a  bill  that  will 
correct  this  mistake  and  resolve  this  in- 
justice. I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  bill  and 
request  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

HM.  13682 
A  bill  to  make  it  clear  that  the  bonus  value 
of  food  stamps  is  to  be  included  in  the 
"hold  harmless"  amount  guaranteed  to  re- 
cipients of  supplemental  security  Income 
benefits  under  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  so  as  to  assure  that  recip- 
ients In  cash-out  States  do  not  suffer 
reductions  In  the  benefits  they  actually 
receive 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
212(a)  (3)  (B)(i)  of  Public  Law  93-66  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "June 
1973,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "together  with  the  bonus  value  of 
lood  stamps  In  such  State  for  January  1972, 
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as  defined  In  section  401(b)(3) 
Law  92-603.  for  which  such  lndl._. 
eligible,  or  would  have  been  ellgib  > 
applied,  In  December  1973  if,  for  s 
such  Individual  resides  in  a  State 
vldes  State  supplementary  paymen  s 
the  type  described  In  section  1616( 
Social  Security   Act.   and    (II)    the 
which  has  been  found  by  the  Se< 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  1 
specifically   Increased   so  as   to 
bonus  value  of  food  stamps,  and 

Sec.  2.   (a)   The  amendment 

first  section  of  this  Act  shall  take 
January  1,  1974. 

(b)   The   Secretary  of  Health 
and  Welfare  Is  authorized  to  ^  _ 
ulatlons  for  the  adjustment  oi  an 
ual's  monthly  supplemental  securit 
payment  In  accordance  with  any 
which  such  Individual  may  be  entity 
the  amendment  made  by  the  first 
this  Act:  Provided,  That  such 
monthly  payment,  together  with 
tance   of   any   prior   unpaid 
which  such  individual  may  be  entlt^ 
such   amendment,   shall    be   made 
than  the  first  day  of  the  first 
ginning  more  than  sixty  days 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
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WOMEN  IN  SERVICE  ACADl  MIES 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZU  \ 


OP    NEW    TOHK 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA  'IVES 

Monday,  March  18,  1974 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ian  com- 
pelled to  object  to  the  manner  i:  which 
S.  2771,  providing  pay  bonuses  for  the 
armed  forces,  was  passed  by  th<  House. 
I  have  three  objections. 

First,  the  bill  was  brought  U  >  under 
suspension  of  the  rules  without    he  cus- 
tomary   3 -day    lay-over    and     without 
proper  notification.  Second,  co:  isidera- 
tion  by  the  House  Armed  Servio  s  Com- 
mittee was  cursory  and  treatmer  ;  of  the 
bill's  opponents,  shabby.  The  Sen  ite  had 
approved    an    amendment    pei  nitting 
women   to  enter  the   military     raining 
academies,  which  the  House  Coi  imittee 
voted  to  delete  by  a  count  of  18    o  16.  A 
gentleman  who  came  in  late  wi  s  then 
allowed  to  vote,  which  made  th    talley 
18  to  17.  Ms.  ScHROEDER  then  cam<  in  and 
asked  to  record  her  vote.  She  was  re- 
fused permission.  Another  Memba  states 
that  in  his  14  years  of  service  an  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  this  v  is  the 
first  time  he  had  ever  heard  a  \  ;mber 
denied  the  right  to  be  recorded  on   ,  vote. 
It  seems  obvious  that  as  one  U  ;mber 
said,  "This  is  a  man/woman  bat!  e  put 
on  the  Suspension  Calendar."  It  is  ndic- 
ative  of  the  mind-set  that  blocl  s  full 
equality  for  women.  The  House  i    now 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  V(  te  on 
this  amendment.  This  is  my  thir<    rea- 
son for  opposing  the  bill. 

Surely  the  time  has  come  whei  dis- 
crimination against  women  mu  t  be 
eliminated  in  military  academies  as  in 
every  other  area.  However  tradltlc  lal  it 
may  be,  such  discrimination  is  ob  lous- 
ly  wrong.  Women  who  wish  to  ma  e  ca- 
reers in  the  armed  forces  should  be  as 
free  as  men  to  do  so.  Women  a  ready 
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serve  as  commissioned  officers  In  the 
WACs,  WAVES,  and  WAPs,  and  should 
have  the  benefit  of  ofDcers'  training. 

The  very  thought  appears  to  shock 
some  old-line  military  men,  who  cite  the 
need  of  changing  physical  facilities — 
which  I  assume  means  installing  "ladles' 
rooms" — and  even  changing  the  cur- 
riculum— I  am  not  at  all  sure  what  that 
means. 

A  basic  fear  seems  to  be  that  women 
will  be  required  to  go  into  combat.  In 
this  attitude  there  is  paternalism  as  well 
as  gallantry.  The  new  generation  of 
women  demanding  complete  equality  do 
not  exempt  themselves  from  combat. 
Most  of  them  say  that  no  one,  male  or 
female,  should  ever  again  have  to  en- 
gage in  war.  Many  would  like  to  see  the 
military  academies  abolished  as  obsolete 
and  imdemocratic  relics.  But  so  long  as 
war  and  preparation  for  war  exists,  they 
feel  the  responsibility  should  be  evenly 
divided.  They  do  not  merely  want  men  to 
help  with  unpleasant  household  chores; 
they  want  to  share  with  men  the  un- 
pleasant realities  of  national  defense. 
They  should  be  allowed — as  women  in 
many  other  coimtries  are  allowed — to 
train  for  participation  in  every  phase,  as 
commanders  as  well  as  privates.  In  any 
case  this  bill  deals  with  bonuses  to  en- 
courage those  who  can  fill  critical  and 
shortage  skill  requirements  in  the  new 
voluntary  army.  To  hold  back  the  par- 
ticipation of  women  who  can  add  num- 
bers needed  is  contrary  to  the  purposes 
of  this  bUl. 

I  hope  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  will  adhere  to  his 
promise  to  hold  hearings  on  this  topic 
soon,  and  to  bring  out  and  support  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 
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or  several  aspects  of  this  country  and 
may  describe  the  leadership  that  this 
country  should  provide  politically,  soci- 
ally, and  morally  to  Americans  and  to  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Two  winning  essays  will  be  selected 
from  each  high  school,  and  these  essays 
will  then  be  judged  by  a  panel  of  prom- 
inent citizens  who  will  select  the  final 
two  winning  essays  and  the  authors  will 
be  specially  honored.  Copies  of  the  final 
two  winning  essays  will  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  and  will  be  de- 
livered to  the  National  Committee  on 
Critical  Choices  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  chaired  by  Ciovemor  Nelson 
Rockefeller.  The  two  wirming  authors 
will  be  provided  with  an  expense-paid 
trip  to  Washington,  D.C. 

To  encourage  participation  in  this 
contest,  I  have  prepared  contest  rules, 
letters,  and  posters  announcing  the  con- 
test. I  hope  that  the  contest  will  stimu- 
late the  high  school  youth  of  the  10th 
District  to  review  their  heritage,  to  de- 
velop pride  in  their  country,  and  to  de- 
velop high  aspirations  for  the  future  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

I  invite  any  of  my  colleagues  who  be- 
lieve that  this  program  has  merit  to  use 
any  of  these  materials  for  similar  essay 
contests  in  other  congressional  districts. 


THE  MAN  AND  THE  MYTH:  ALLENDE 
AND  CHILEAN  DEMOCRACY 


SPIRIT  OP  '76  ESSAY  CONTEST 


HON.  SAMUEL  H.  YOUNG 

OP    XLUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  21,  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  signed.  The  200th 
anniversary  of  this  historic  day  is  a  time 
for  reflection  on  the  past  and  for  con- 
templation of  the  future. 

The  bicentennial  is  an  event  which  has 
great  importance  to  Americans,  but  It 
also  has  tremendous  implications  for  all 
of  the  people  of  the  world.  It  is  not  too 
soon  to  stsirt  planning  to  properly  cele- 
brate this  event.  The  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Commission  welcomes 
suggestions  to  enrich  our  celebration  of 
the  historic  Declaration  of  Independence. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  have  chosen 
to  sponsor  a  "Spirit  of  '76"  essay  contest 
which  will  be  open  to  all  of  the  high 
school  students  in  the  10th  Illinois  Con- 
gressional District. 

I  have  requested  participants  to  write 
an  essay  describing  the  role  the  United 
States  should  play  in  the  world  through 
the  year  2000.  Essays  may  focus  on  one 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21.  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  week  the  House  Internal  Security 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  the  ranking 
minority  member,  held  hearings  dealing 
with  the  "Theory  and  Practice  of  Com- 
munism." In  particular  the  committee 
examined  the  recent  history  of  Chile  and 
the  efforts  of  the  former  President  Sal- 
vador AUende  Gossens  to  impose  his 
Marxist  views  upon  the  country  over  the 
objections  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
and  the  rulings  of  the  Chilean  Supreme 
Court.  An  apparently  well-coordinated 
effort  has  been  underway  among  many 
people  to  martyrize  Allende  since  his 
ouster  from  power.  As  was  pointed  out 
in  the  hearings,  much  of  the  recent  dis- 
cussion of  Chile  under  Allende  has  be- 
come increasingly  divergent  from  the 
reality  of  his  rule.  In  particular,  the  mas- 
sive smuggling  of  armaments  and  revo- 
lutionaries into  Chile  from  Communist 
nations  has  been  conspicuously  ignored 
by  the  critics  of  the  new  military  gov- 
ernment. 

A  careful  examination  of  Chile  imder 
Allende  belies  much  of  the  current  my- 
thology about  the  activities  of  revolu- 
tionary parties  and  organizations.  Among 
the  witnesses  before  the  committee,  an 
American  documentary  journalist,  Mr. 
Tom  Sullivan,  testified  about  his  own 
experiences  in  Chile  and  the  rule  of  Al- 
lende. His  testimony,  as  well  as  that  of 
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other  witnesses  should  be  carefuUy  ex- 
amined when  published  by  the  commit- 
tee At  this  time  I  would  like  to  include 
with  my  remarks  several  columns  writ- 
ten earlier  this  year  by  Sullivan  which 
deal  with  events  leading  up  to  the  mili- 
tary coup. 
The  material  follows: 

Allende:   A  Promising  Start 
(By  Tom  Sullivan) 

Santiago,  Chile.— Based  on  his  background 
In  public  service  and  his  training  as  a  physi- 
cian. Dr.  Salvador  Allende  Oossens  should 
have  been  the  best  president  ever  to  hold 
office  In  ChUe  or  any  other  Latin  American 
country. 

Indeed,  as  minister  of  health  in  the  late 
19308  and  early  1940s  he  introduced  health 
care  programs  that  brought  the  nation  a  light 
year  ahead  of  its  neighbors,  and  later  as  sen- 
ator he  sponsored  excellent  legislation  in 
health,  education  and  the  protection  of  ocean 
resources. 

yet  when  he  became  president  in  1970, 
the  national  infant  mortality  rate  was  86 
per  1,000  births,  and  by  the  day  he  died  In 
1973,  the  level  was  up  to  130  per  1.000.  boosted 
because  health  care  was  moribund  and  mal- 
nutrition commonplace. 

His  earlier  legislation  protecting  the  re- 
sources of  Chiles  3,000-mile  shoreline  went 
by  the  board  when  he  became  president  as  he 
allowed  Russian  trawlers  to  flsh  indiscrimi- 
nately, endangering  some  species. 

VIOLENCE-RIDDEN   PRELUDE 

In  the  65-day  leading  up  to  the  coup, 
strikes,  demonstrations  and  violence  brought 
industry  and  commerce  to  a  standstill.  An 
estimated  90,000  persons  remained  at  work 
out  of  a  population  of  10  million. 

The  Medical  College  of  Chile  that  Allende 
helped  to  establish  m  bis  senatorial  years, 
like  the  rest  of  the  nation's  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, was  the  battleground  and  closed, 
for  much  of  1973.  On  lower  school  levels,  par- 
ents often  kept  children  home  for  fear  of 
violence,  so  that  the  academic  year  was  a 
total  loss. 

Allende  took  ofBce  in  1970  with  only  36.5 
per  cent  of  the  vote  and  even  that  figure  was 
cast  to  doubt  by  the  suspicion  of  large-scale 
electoral  frauds.  Virtually  every  day  he  spent 
In  the  presidency  was  embattled. 

Having  waged  unsuccessful  campaigns  for 
the  presidency  In  1952,  1958  and  1964,  Allende 
and  his  coterie  had  plenty  of  time  to  think 
about  what  they  could  do  if  power  ever 
fell  to  them,  and  despite  some  hlghsoundlng 
promises  when  he  was  eventually  sworn  In, 
there  Is  evidence  some  abuses  of  office  started 
almost  Inmiediately. 

Loopholes  were  sought  in  the  nation's 
17,000  statutes  and  Allende  operated  by 
what  he  termed  "decrees  of  Insistence"  to 
bypass  the  constitution  and  the  machinery  of 
parliament  and  the  courts. 

OTHER   BRANCHES   BRISTLE 

In  keeping  with  Chile's  long  tradition  of 
government  stability  under  law,  those  agen- 
cies tried  for  almost  three  years  to  halt  Al- 
lende's  abuse  of  office  but  with  no  success. 
On  May  26,  1973,  the  Supreme  Court  advised 
him  formally  his  government  was  operating 
outside  the  law  and  on  Aug.  22,  1973.  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  equivalent  to  our  Con- 
gress, passed  a  resolution  declaring  the  gov- 
ernment unconstitutional. 

This  meant  that  a  legal  ouster,  an  Im- 
peachment, was  Imminent,  but  as  later  evi- 
dence was  to  prove  Allende  was  running  a 
grim  race  against  time  to  seize  absolute  pow- 
er in  a  bloody  massacre  of  all  who  stood  in 
his  way.  Plan  Z  was  the  means  and  Sept. 
19  was  the  day. 

The  evidence  appears  clear  that  Allende 
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had  his  plan  lor  a  coup  in  mind  from  the 
start  and  he  systematically  drew  upon  the 
public  treasury  to  finance  It. 

Until  he  took  office,  all  Chilean  presidents 
lived  In  their  own  homes,  governing  from 
La  Casa  Moneda  and  doing  official  and  large- 
scale  entertainment  there.  Allende  used  pub- 
lic money  to  buy  a  luxurious  villa  on  Tomas 
Moro  Street  as  an  official  residence.  Later, 
more  fimds  were  diverted  to  buy  a  sump- 
tuous country  estate  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Andes,  supposedly  so  that  the  president 
could  have  privacy  on  weekends. 

COMMAND    HEADQUARTERS 

Each  place  became  an  arsenal,  flUed  with 
clandestinely  imported  armament  from  the 
Soviet  bloc,  and  the  country  estate,  Canav- 
eral, was  expanded  with  dormitories  to  sleep 
150,  kitchens  to  feed  200,  classrooms  and  an 
obstacle  course  for  guerrilla  training.  A  pro- 
jection room  with  a  20-foot  screen  was  added 
and  a  vast  collection  of  pornographic  movies 
reposed  there. 

Guns,  ammunition,  materials  to  make 
bombs,  bazookas  and  other  antitank  weap- 
ons came  In  under  diplomatic  cover.  Fidel 
Castro  sent  instructors  and  the  private  army 
of  AUende  came  into  being. 

During  my  stay  In  Chile  I  spent  consider- 
able time  at  Tomas  Moro  and  Canaveral, 
verlfymg  the  nature  of  their  uses.  The 
Chilean  army  was  always  equipped  with  U.S. 
arms,  yet  I  was  able  to  inspect  thousands 
of  weapons  frrm  the  Communist  bloc  and 
photographs  and  documents  taken  from  Al- 
lende's  safes  after  his  death  verified  the 
horror  of  Plan  Z. 
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Plan  Z  Builds  Methodically   to  Defeat 
(By  Tom  Sullivan) 

Santiago,  Chile. — Allende  took  office  as 
president  of  ChUe  on  November  3,  1970.  At 
the  end  of  his  first  year  the  first  signs  of 
his  paramUltary  activities  became  evident, 
though  no  one  suspected  their  full  meaning. 

On  December  17,  1971,  whUe  luggage  was 
being  rearranged  in  the  hold  of  a  Lan  Chile 
727  at  Tocvunen  Airport  In  Panama,  a  box 
destined  for  Santiago  was  found  to  contain  a 
machine  gun  with  ammunition.  Including 
tracer  cartridges.  It  was  handed  over  to  local 
police  and  retained  by  them. 

Three  days  later  at  Madrid  Airport  In 
Spain,  a  bomb  scare  on  an  Iberian  Jetliner 
prompted  police  to  search  other  Jets  parked 
nearby.  On  Lan  ChUe  Flight  171.  soon  to 
take  off  lor  Santiago,  police  found  a  box 
containing  15  new  Spanish-made  Llama 
pistols  that  had  been  purchased  by  Lan 
Chile  officials  with  company  money. 

They  never  reached  their  destination, 
either. 

CUBA   A    SUPPLIEB 

Evidence  suggested  that  other  such  ship- 
ments had  reached  Chile  without  being 
processed  through  cxistoms  channels.  Re- 
sponsible authorities  reported  the  llUclt 
traffic  In  weapons  to  the  president.  The  re- 
port never  saw  the  light  ol  day  until  Al- 
lende's  safe  was  cut  open  after  his  death. 

Another  shipment,  this  time  from  Cuba, 
flown  In  aboard  the  Empresa  Cubana  de 
Avlaclon  of  Cuban  Airlines,  more  than  a 
ton  packed  In  13  crates,  bypassed  customs 
and  was  delivered  to  Apartment  213,  Tower 
18,  Remodelaclon  San  Borja,  occupied  by  Al- 
lende confidant  Eduardo  "Coco"  Paredes, 
former  chief  of  the  Chilean  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigations. 

Machine  pistols  with  ammunition,  flame 
throwers,  submachine  guns,  some  Russian- 
made  pistols,  an  assortment  of  Colt  and 
Smith  and  Wesson  revolvers  and  automatics, 
thousands  of  rounds  of  ammunition  and 
ancillary  equipment  were  foxind  when  un- 
aligned lawmen  discovered  the  cache. 


AUende's  office  denied  the  report,  but  the 
lull  list  ol  contents  was  made  public. 

Other  members  of  the  GAP  (AUende's  Per- 
sonal Guards) ,  who  were  housed  and  trained 
at  Tomas  Moro.  were  Implicated  from  time  to 
time  m  raids  on  military  arsenals  and.  as 
was  subsequently  discovered  when  Tomas 
Moro,  Canaveral  and  AUende's  private  wtag 
of  La  Casa  Moneda  were  cleaned  out  after 
the  coup,  thousands  of  weapons  from  pistols 
to  antitank  guns,  and  h\mdreds  of  thousands 
of  rounds  of  ammunition  had  been  brought 
in  to  ChUe  clandestmely  and  his  guerrUla 
army  was  trained  to  use  them. 

TERRORISTS    ADMITTED 

Between  13,000  and  15,000  terrorists  from 
all  over  the  world,  Tupamaros  who  were  on 
the  run  from  rigorous  military  action  In 
Uruguay;  outlaws  from  BrazU,  Peru,  Equador 
and  Argenttoa— even  Algerian  and  North 
Korean  paramUltary  experts— were  admitted 
to  Chile  by  AUende,  some  properly  docu- 
mented, thousands  not. 

One  of  the  coordinators  was  Allende's  son- 
in-law,  LuU  Fernandez  Ona,  chief  of  Fidel 
Castro's  secret  police  in  Havana,  who  was 
sent  with  specific  instructions  from  the 
Cuban  dictator. 

It  was  all  part  of  Plan  Z,  a  meticulously 
dravm  up  operation  that  would  employ  the 
trainees  from  the  guerrUla  schools  and  th© 
imported  terrorists  to  seize  power  in  San- 
tiago and  other  major  cities. 

I  personally  handled  himdreds  of  the  Com- 
munist Bloc  weapons,  saw  original  photo- 
graphs of  the  guerrilla  operations  taken  from 
Tomas  Moro  and  the  Moneda,  and — have 
copies  of  the  documents  reportedly  taken 
from  the  safes  of  Allende  and  his  colleagues 
after  Sept.  11. 

"PLAN"    DISCONTINUED 

The  plan  was  so  complex  and  so  well 
notched  together  with  a  wealth  of  other 
material  that  was  accumulated  In  chronologi- 
cal order  over  a  period  of  years  that  the 
possibility  of  Its  fabrication  by  representa- 
tives of  the  government  now  in  power  Is  not 
credible. 

Some  Chileans  expressed  concern  to  me 
that  Plan  Z  might  be  a  fabrication  post  facto 
to  Justify  the  coup,  citing  the  refusal  ol  the 
military  government  to  publish  the  list  of 
200  names  on  the  so-called  massacre  list. 

That  list  Included  mUltary,  political,  union 
and  professional  leaders  and,  in  many  cases, 
their  wives  and  children.  Most  of  them 
would  have  been  gathered  under  a  single 
roof  on  Sept.  19  at  a  banquet  where  the  mas- 
sacre was  to  take  place. 

HAZARD  CITED 

"We  cannot  publish  those  names,"  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  mlUtary  government  told 
me,  "for  It  would  be  advertising  to  any  de- 
mented follower  ol  Allende  who  was  on  the 
death  list,  and  might  resiUt  In  some  deaths." 

In  a  "Dear  Salvador"  letter  handwritten 
by  Castro  In  Havana  on  July  29,  the  Cuban 
dictator  said  "Under  the  pretext,  of  discuss- 
ing with  you  questions  concerning  the  meet- 
ing of  non-aligned  countries,  Carlos  and 
Pineiro  have  gone  to  see  you.  The  real  purpose 
is  to  discuss  with  you  your  willingness  to  co- 
operate in  the  face  of  the  dlfficiUtles  and 
dangers  which  hinder  and  threaten  the 
process." 

The  visitors  were  Carlos  Rafael  Rodriguez 
and  Manuel  "Redbeard"  Pineiro,  the  new 
chief  of  the  Cuban  secret  poUce.  It  has  been 
fairly  well  established  they  were  in  San- 
tiago to  put  the  finishing  touches  on  the 
coup,  and  that,  among  other  instances  of 
Intervention,  would  account  for  the  severtog 
of  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba  by  the 
Junta  within  hours  of  the  shootout  on  Sept. 
11. 

All  the  while  Allende  attacked  his  politl- 
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cal  opponents  In  the  press  and  oi   television, 
accusing  them  of  preparing  for  ci  rll  war. 

SEPTEMBxa  11:   RsmnzTOOB  Wttr 

BrivuuTioir 

(By  Tom  Sullivan) 

Santiaco,  Chii^. — When  Salvai  or  Allende 
was  elected  to  the  presidency  In  970,  It  waa 
with  36.5  per  cent  of  the  vote.  1  a  the  mu- 
nicipal elections  of  April,  1971,  lis  XTnldad 
Popular  received  49.23  per  cent  <  r  the  vote, 
and  the  parliamentary  elections  of  March, 
1973,  43.98  per  cent. 

At  no  time  did  he  ever  attain  k  majority, 
and  a  committee  of  faculty  men  bers  from 
the  Catholic  University's  Instltt  te  of  Po- 
litical Sciences,  under  the  cbalra  lanahip  of 
its  dean,  JaUne  De  Valie,  reportec  In  March 
last  year,  after  a  comprehensive  i  tudy,  that 
In  each  election  large-scale  fraudi  were  per- 
petrated to  create  the  Unldad  Poj  ular  mar- 
gins. 

They  searched  ballot  records  and  discovered 
thousands  of  votes  were  cast  froi  i  cemeter- 
ies because  deceased  persons'  nan^s  had  not 
been  taken  from  electoral  rolls, 
widespread  double  registration 
supporters  as  literate  and  llUterlte  voters, 
and  many  supporters  voted  In  mor  !  than  one 
district,  they  charged. 

In  a  radio  broadcast  on  July  11 ,  1973,  Del 
Valle  said  the  evidence  In  posses:  ion  of  the 
committee  established  more  tbi  n  200,000 
fraudulent  votes  had  been  cast  lu  the  March 
elections. 

PAgl.TAMFNT'S     CENSUKE : 

Following  those  revelations,  th(  Chamber 
Of  Deputies,  the  Chilean  parllameni ,  launched 
Its  own  investigation  and  amassec  sufficient 
evidence  to  warrant  passage  of  a  resolution 
on  Aug.  22,  1973,  declaring  that  tl  ,e  Allende 
government  had  placed  Itself  comp  etely  out- 
side the  law. 

This  action  followed  In  essence  the  con- 
demnation Issued  by  the  Chilean  Supreme 
Court  on  May  26  that  the  AUend  •  govern- 
ment had  placed  itself  not  only  o'  itside  the 
law,  but  outside  the  constitution. 

With  the  stage  set  for  Allende's  ouster  by 
parliamentary  means,  he  and  his  '  olleagues 
pressed  ahead  with  plans  for  a  i  elzure  of 
total  power  through  violence,  ace  >rdlng  to 
spokesmen  for  the  military  govemi  tent,  who 
offered  as  evidence  an  array  of  d  xuments 
reportedly  taken  from  Allende's  s  ifes  after 
Sept.  11. 

Typical  was  a  general  order  dlsti  ibuted  to 
members  of  the  Chilean  Commut  Ist  party 
on  June  30,  specifying  that  every  militant 
was  to  get  a  firearm  to  take  hon  e,  ingre- 
dients for  making  firebombs  and  »  list  of 
necessities  to  stockpile  to  assure  'survival 
of  militants." 

The    "Dear    Salvador"    letter    frin    Fidel 
Castro  on  July  29  stated:  "Your  de  t«rmm» 
tlon  to  defend  the  process  strongly  md  with 
the  greatest  honor  possible,  even  If  It  means 
risking  your  own  life.  wUl  draw  to    our  side 
all  the  forces  able  to  flght  and  all  tt  e  worth 
while  men  and  women  In  Chile.  Yc  or  cour 
age,  your  serenity,  and  your  darln)    In  this 
historic  moment  of  your  country  ai  d,  above 
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Believing  himself  secure  In  the  old  palace, 
with  a  heavy  arsenal  of  weapons  and  many 
supporters  trained  in  their  use,  Allende  did 
not  respond. 

The  military  then  broadcast  a  warning  at 
11  a.m.  that  all  should  leave  the  Moneda  or 
lace  attack  by  noon.  Some  left,  many  did 
not.  Before  the  deadline,  firing  broke  out 
from  the  Inside. 

At  11:85  a  Jet  swooped  In  and  laced  the 
beautiful  old  buUdlng  with  rockets.  By  then 
a  pitched  battle  was  In  progress  and  fire  had 
broken  out  In  the  wooden  interior. 

As  the  only  newsman  permitted  to  photo- 
graph inside  the  ruins,  I  was  able  to  record 
the  exact  moment  that  Allende's  Ill-fated 
experiment  in  revolution  came  to  an  end.  I 
found  the  burued-out  time  clock  with  Its 
scorched  card  racks.  The  hands  were  stopped 
at  11:57. 

aSLEASK     IS     RETUSEO 
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all,  your  strong  resolve  and  herol«    leader- 
ship, hcdd  the  key  to  the  situation 

PLOT    tTNCOVERED 

Allende's   documents,    shown   md  by   the 
military    government,    put    Sept.    II     as   the 
day  for  the  start  of  the  seizure  of  pc  iver.  But 
through  its  own  intelligence-gathei  Ing  sys 
tem  the  highly  professional  but  hltl  erto  po- 
litically  aloof  military  uncovered     he  plot. 

On  Sept.  1 1  they  informed  Allenc  e  at  the 
Moneda  that  a  military  Jet  was  stai  ding  by 
to  take  him,  his  family  and  any  of  Ills  sup- 
porters who  wished  to  go,  to  any  des  ;lnatlon 
that  would  receive  them 


Later  In  the  day  Allende  phoned  the  de- 
fense ministry,  according  to  my  military  lia- 
sion  men.  They  said  he  was  intoxicated,  but 
announced  that  he  wished  to  leave  the 
Moneda.  He  was  told  that  was  not  possible 
smce  there  was  heavy  gunfire  from  in  and 
out  of  the  palace. 

In  her  Interview  with  the  International 
press  the  next  day,  his  widow  said  Allende 
called  her  after  that  conversation  and  told 
her  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  taken 
bxit  would  use  the  automatic  weapon  given 
him  by  Fidel  Castro  to  take  his  own  life. 

I  saw  the  office  where  his  death  occurred. 
Later  Mrs.  Allende  changed  her  story,  saying 
he  was  kUled  by  the  mUitary,  but  he  is  said  to 
have  been  dead  some  time  before  the  troops 
were  able  to  enter  the  Moneda. 

Gen.  Augusto  Pinochet,  commander  In 
chief  of  the  army,  was  named  president  of 
the  Junta  de  goblemo,  as  he,  Adm.  Jose 
Torlbo  Merino,  Air  Force  Gen.  Gustavo  Leigh 
and  Director  General  of  The  Carabtneros, 
Gen.   Cesar  Mendoea,  assumed  power. 

Interestingly,  of  the  Allende  power  axis, 
only  the  leader  died.  His  fellow  architects 
for  the  Marxist  government,  Louis  Corvalan, 
Pedro  Vuskovlc  and  Daniel  "Barney"  Vergara, 
are  all  alive,  most  In  custody,  though  Vus- 
kovlc Is  In  sanctuary  In  a  foreign  embassy. 
Another,  Carlos  Altamltano,  found  his  way  to 
Cuba  where  he  has  Issued  bellicose  state- 
ments. 

The  military  insists  that  fewer  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  number  of  deaths  reported  after 
the  ooup  actually  occurred  and  they  involved 
persons  In  possession  of  weapons  and  respon- 
sible for  direct  violence  against  the  new  gov- 
ernment. 

Certainly  the  reality  of  Chile  today  belles 
most  published  reports,  and  if  any  tears  are 
being  shed  for  Allende,  I  was  unable  to  see 
them. 


GOV.  MILTON  SHAPPS  RESPONSE 
TO  PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  SPEECH 
ON  THE  TRUCKERS 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21,  1974 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  16,  Pennsylvania's 
Governor.  Milton  Shapp,  delivered  his 
response  to  President  Nixon's  February  9 
speech  regarding  the  truckers.  At  this 
time  I  would  like  to  Insert  In  the  Record 
a  text  of  the  Governor's  remarks  deliv- 
ered over  the  CBS  radio  network: 


Text  of  Statement  Delivereb  by  Gov.  Mil- 
ton J.  Shapp,  on  CBS  Radio  Network 
Last  Saturday,  In  a  radio  address  to  the 
Nation,  President  Nixon  spoke  about  the  in- 
dependent truckers'  strike. 

I  know  something  about  that  situation  be- 
cause, for  five  days  and  nights  last  week 
I  was  in  Washington  doing  what  I  could  to 
shape  an  agreement  to  end  the  strike  and  its 
serious  economic  consequences.  And  for  eight 
weeks  before  that  I  had  been  meeting  with 
truckers  from  all  sectors  of  the  Nation  In  my 
office  and  at  truck  stops  discussing  their 
problems. 

It  was  apparent  to  me  that  the  truckers' 
strike  would  not  merely  make  the  public 
aware  of  the  truckers'  grievances,  although 
their  grievances  were  legitimate. 

What  concerned  me  greatly  was  the  fact 
that  a  truck  strike  could  indeed  tie  up  the 
country  economically  by  blocking  the  ship- 
ment of  essential  goods,  produce  and  Indus- 
trial commodities. 

The  end  result  would  have  affected  the  food 
on  our  tables,  the  Jobs  in  our  factories  and 
the  safety  on  our  highways. 

And  equally  Important,  I  saw  the  truckers' 
grievances  as  typical  of  the  problems  faced 
by  all  Americans — steelworkers,  autowork- 
ers,  small  businessmen,  clerks,  farmers  and 
housewives — all  caught  in  the  squeeze  of 
the  energy  shortage,  rising  prices,  mounting 
unemployment,  economic  uncertainty  and, 
above  all,  becoming  angrier  with  each  pass- 
ing day  because  of  a  national  government 
unresponsive  to  their  needs. 

On  Thursday,  of  last  week,  after  'round- 
the-clock  meetings  for  four  days,  I  an- 
nounced the  terms  of  an  agreement  reached 
between  federal  officials  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Independent  truckers.  On  Fri- 
day, I  visited  a  number  of  truckstops  in 
Pennsylvania,  urging  Independent  truckers 
to  accept  the  agreement  and  go  back  to 
work.  I  spoke  to  other  trucker  groups  via 
telephone  urging  their  acceptance  of  the 
agreement  as  the  best  that  could  be  ob- 
tained at  this  time  to  help  alleviate  their 
problems. 

Today,  most  truckers  are  back  on  the  road. 
Essential   consumer   and   Industrial  goods 
are  moving  again. 

Factories  are  rehiring  workers  laid  off  dur- 
ing the  strike. 

Incidents  of  violence  have  virtually  dis- 
appeared. 
But  this  Is  no  time  to  be  complacent. 
As  I  have  stated — the  terms  agreed  to  last 
week  were  the  best  we  could  get  under  the 
circumstances. 

But  their  continued  acceptance  by  the  In- 
dependent truckers  will  depend  upon  two 
factors: 

First,  solid  determination  by  the  federal 
government  to  honor  Its  commitments,  and 
Second,  the  willingness  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  Congress  to  pursue  other  legit- 
imate needs  of  the  Independent  truckers 
quickly,  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

Follow  through  to  both  of  these  areas  will 
take  continued  vlgUance  by  the  truckers' 
representatives,  by  myself  and  by  other  state 
and  local  officials  because  I  have  found, 
much  to  my  regret,  that  you  Just  can't  de- 
pend upon  the  Nixon  administration  to  de- 
liver for  the  people  without  constant  vigi- 
lance and  unrelenting  pressure. 
I  do  not  say  this  lightly. 
Consider  am  example  from  the  President's 
speech  Itself. 

In  his  address  last  Saturday,  President 
Nixon  said  that  his  administration  would 
take  every  possible  step  so  that  the  truckers' 
fuel  supplies  "wUl  be  equal  to  100  percent 
of  their  needs." 

Five  days  later,  many  truckers  and  the 
head  of  the  national  truck  stop  operators 
called  my  office  to  tell  me  that  neither  the 
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oil  companies  nor  the  federal  government 
were  complying  with  the  agreement. 

Immediately,  I  reqviested  of  appropriate 
officials  m  Washington  that  they  deliver  on 
this  promise  made  by  the  President  himself. 

Finally,  Just  last  Thursday,  February 
14th — one  full  week  after  the  agreement  was 
reached,  Mr.  William  Simon,  the  federal  En- 
ergy Czar,  at  my  insistence,  sent  out  tele- 
grams to  the  oil  companies  advising  them  of 
the  truckers'  agreement  and  requested  that 
the  oil  companies  take  steps  to  deliver  suffi- 
cient fuel  to  supply  their  dealers. 

The  terms  of  the  present  agreement  are 
not  our  only  concern. 

Washington  must  do  much  more  to  cure 
the  evils  of  the  present  system  before  the 
President's  claim  of  "redressing  the  truck- 
ers' legitimate  concerns"  can  be  considered 
valid. 

1.  Congress  can — and  must— enact  uni- 
form national  length  and  weight  standards 
for  trucks  on  our  Interstate  highways. 

2.  A  single  license  plate  and  permit  can — 
and  should — be  made  valid  on  trucks  in  all 
states.  Just  as  one  tag  and  permit  are  valid 
for  passenger  cars.  The  added  cost,  con- 
fusion and  harrassment  of  the  present  sys- 
tem Is  a  cause  of  numerous  unnecessary 
problems  and  higher  costs  for  the  truckers. 

3.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation, 
should  by  executive  order,  rule  that,  except 
m  cases  already  covered  by  tariff  regula- 
tions, loading  and  unloading  costs  must  be 
borne  by  the  shipper  or  receiver,  and  not 
by  the  truckers. 

These — and  other  additional  steps — miut 
be  taken  and  quickly. 

In  short,  last  week's  agreement  has  bought 
time.  But  the  time  we  now  have  must  be 
utilized  to  provide  a  better  opportunity  for 
the  Independent  trucker  to  overcome  his 
losses  and  make  a  living. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  two 
statements  made  by  the  President  in  his 
radio  address  last  week  because  they  point 
up  very  clearly  the  basic  problems  that  our 
people  face  to  trying  to  get  action  from  the 
federal  government. 

The  president  said  that  last  week's  agree- 
ment demonstrates  that  "the  federal  gov- 
ernment will  act  promptly"  when  any  seg- 
ment of  the  economy  has  serious  problems. 
Let  me  state  emphatically  that  not  once 
prior  to  the  strike  or  during  my  stay  in 
Washington  was  it  apparent  to  me  that 
either  the  President  or  his  top  aides  were 
fully  aware  of  the  true  dimensions  of  the 
truckers'  strike. 

Nor  was  It  apparent  that  they  were  will- 
ing to  take  bold  action  needed  to  bring  the 
strike  to  an  end. 

As  the  days  went  on,  second  level  Nixon 
administration  officials  began  to  see  that 
this  was  a  really  serious  problem,  and,  for- 
tunately, they  eventually  prevailed  at  the 
White  House  and  an  agreement  was  reached. 
Further,  as  I  indicated  before,  even  after 
the  agreement  was  reached,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration dragged  its  feet  on  implement- 
ing one  of  the  key  provisions — that  of  pro- 
viding an  adequate  supply  of  dlesel  fuel. 

Also,  In  his  speech,  the  President  re- 
ferred to  the  truckers  as  a  "handful  of 
desperadoes." 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  no  state 
to  the  Nation  acted  more  promptly  to  pre- 
vent violence  than  Pennsylvania.  As  early 
as  Friday,  February  1st,  I  signed  a  Declara- 
tion of  Emergency,  placed  the  State  Police 
on  full  alert  and  caUed  out  the  National 
Guard.  Repeatedly,  I  said  that  we  would  not 
tolerate  violence  or  disorder  from  any  source. 
Frankly.  I  dont  think  it  servee  the  pub- 
lic interest  for  the  President  to  describe 
the  strikers  as  "desperadoes." 
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Desperate  they  were — but  If  the  President 
had  taken  the  time  to  talk  to  them,  he 
would  have  found  that  they  were  only  des- 
perate to  earn  a  decent  living  for  themselves 
and  their  families. 

For  months,  they  sought  relief  from  Wash- 
ington to  help  meet  rlstog  fuel  costs  and 
many  other  economic  problems  which  beset 
them.  They  got  only  empty  promises  and 
doubletalk  from  admtalstratlon  officials. 
Finally,  they  stopped  driving  and  actually 
as  witnessed  by  the  fire  bombing  of  the 
Pittsburgh  headquarters  of  the  steelhaulers, 
the  truckers  themselves  were  victims  of  some 
of  the  violence. 

Their  desperation  was  really  no  different 
from  the  desperation  felt  by  the  many  other 
Americans  from  all  walks  of  life  caught  In 
today's  squeeze  created  by  the  taabllity  of 
the  Nixon  admtoistratlon  to  deal  with  vari- 
ous economic  crises  that  are  causing  the 
rampant  Inflation  now  sweeptog  the  nation. 

The  way  to  handle  these  problems  Is  not 
to  withdraw  further  into  the  Isolation  of  the 
White  House.  Nor  Is  it  to  the  public  Interest 
to  persist  to  policies  which  consistently  seem 
to  favor  the  big  oil  toterests  over  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  only  way  to  handle  these  problems  is 
for  the  President  and  his  aides  to  get  out 
and  listen  to  the  people,  to  find  out  what 
Is  on  their  mtods  and  to  take  pKJSltlve  action 
to  alleviate  their  problems. 

After  all.  Isn't  that  what  government's  all 
about — doing  thtogs  for  people? 

And  how  can  the  federal  government  do 
things  for  people  unless  It  listens  to  the 
voice  of  the  people  to  the  factories,  on  the 
farms  and  in  the  streets  of  our  big  cities? 

My  father  often  advised  me,  "MUt,  you 
have  two  ears  and  one  mouth.  Use  them  to 
the  same  proportion  and  you'll  go  a  lot  fur- 
ther to  life." 

Llstentog  Is  what  Is  mlsstog  today  to  Wash- 
togton  as  Is  action  based  upon  listening  to 
people. 

Yes,  we've  fallen  back  a  long  way  from  the 
open,  people  oriented  government  which  was 
sparked  in  the  early  slxtiea  by  John  F. 
Kennedy  to  the  closed,  isolated  and  suspi- 
cious environment  of  Richard  Nixon's  White 
House. 

I  was  there  in  the  administration  of  John 
Kennedy. 

I  saw  Its  openness  with  my  own  eyes.  As 
a  consultant  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
I  had  access  to  top  aides  of  the  President, 
Cabinet  officials  and  was  even  able  to  talk 
to  the  President,  as  were  others  to  similar 
capacities  durtog  the  Kennedy  admtoistra- 
tlon. 

But  last  vreek  as  Governor  of  the  third 
largest  state  to  the  Nation,  who  went  to 
Washington  to  help  solve  a  national  crisis, 
I  saw  the  exact  opposite — Istdation,  toacces- 
slblllty  and  an  unwllltogness  on  the  part  of 
the  President  to  even  seek  perttoent  infor- 
mation. 

I  Implore  the  President  to  change  this 
atmosphere,  this  spirit  and  to  adc^t  goals  for 
his  admtoistratlon  now  that  will  avert  future 
domestic  crises. 

Yes,  what  is  needed  to  our  national  life 
today  Is  an  open  door,  a  receptive  mind,  a 
concern  for  people  and  a  willingness  to  take 
bold  action  on  behalf  of  the  people  at  the 
highest  levels  of  our  national  government. 

I  hope  that  the  lesson  of  the  truckers' 
strike  will  be  seen  and  understood  at  the 
White  House  so  that  it  will  never  again  be 
necessary  for  the  Governor  of  one  state  to 
go  to  Wasbtogton  to  an  attempt  to  solve  a 
problem  which  cries  out  for  national  leader- 
ship. 

And  I  hope  that  action  will  be  taken  In 
Washington  soon  enough  to  avert  anothn 
truckers'  strike  In  the  near  future.  We  barely 
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averted  martial  law  to  this  nation  last  week. 
Let's  hoi)e  that  by  Presidential  negligence 
we  do  not  place  our  nation  too  close  to  the 
fire  agato. 


INDEPENDENT  SERVICE  STATIONS 
CALL  FOR  HELP 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21,  1974 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  Serve  Yourself  and 
Multiple  Pump  Association,  Inc..  In  Los 
Angeles,  indicated  that  the  independent 
gasoline  station  owners  do  not  feel  that 
they  are  being  treated  fairly.  A  resolu- 
tion adopted  unanimously  by  the  asso- 
ciation on  March  12,  1974,  is  printed 
below : 

RESOLUTION 

(Adopted  unanimously  by  the  Members  and 

the  attending  Board  of  Directors  of  the 

Serve  Yourself  &  Multiple  Pump  Assn.  at 

an   extraordinary   meeting   on  March    12, 

1974  In  Los  Angeles,  Calif.) 

Whereas  the  Independent  branded  and  un- 
branded  service  stations  are  the  only  true  ex- 
amples of  ovir  cherished  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, and  hereafter  we  shaU  refer  to  them  as 
True  Independents. 

Whereas  these  stations  are  the  only  real 
competitive  force  In  gasoline  marketing; 
and; 

Whereas  their  very  existence  is  predicated 
on  fair  and  equal  sharing  of  available  prod- 
uct at  fair,  equitable  wholesale  prices,  and; 

Whereas,  presently,  governmental  bun- 
gling and  the  Major  Oil  Companies'  unbe- 
lievable political  and  material  Infiuence  in 
a  corruption  ridden  administration,  and; 

Whereas  the  true  Independent  Refiners 
can  supply  less  than  ICc  of  our  needs  and 
the  majors  traditionally  supplied  90  ^o  or 
more  of  the  product  we  need  to  keep  com- 
petition alive,  and; 

Whereas,  the  Independents  are  now  forced 
to  pay  6i  to  ISf"  per  gallon  higher  whole- 
sale prices  than  the  major  Oil  Companies' 
dealers  and  Company  Operated  Stations, 
and; 

Whereas,  if  this  conttoues,  despite  the 
spirit  and  fortitude  of  the  True  Independ- 
ent, they  will  be  crtished  and  put  out  of  busi- 
ness, and; 

Whereas,  the  Major  Oil  Companies,  with 
their  illegal  and  secret  contributions  to  po- 
litical candidates,  would  like  nothing  better 
than  to  put  the  True  Independent  out  of 
business,  thus  removing  the  last  and  only 
obstacles  in  their  accomplishment  of  com- 
plete cartelizatlon  of  the  Oil  Industry. 

Now,  therefore;  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
governmental  agencies  that  are  still  fight- 
ing for  the  survival  of  this  endangered  spe- 
cies of  True  Independents  .  .  .  such  agencies 
as  the  Anti-Trust  Dept.  of  the  Justice  Dept.; 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission;  and  the  cou- 
rsigeous,  but  frustrated  FEO  under  William 
Simon,  be  accorded  the  unqualified  support 
of  the  members  of  both  houses  of  Congress, 
without  any  respect  to  their  political  aflUla- 
tion,  in  order  that  they  may  be  enabled  to 
Insure  that  the  True  Independents  can  pur- 
chase their  fair  allocations  of  product  at  fair 
and  equitable  prices. 

James  L.  Beebe, 

President. 
Pattl  T.  Ebdob, 
Executive  Secretary. 
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ADDRESS    BY    GEN.    ROBERT 
EATON,    NATIONAL    CO! 
OP  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 


MlCiKD: 


E.    L. 
lER 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  )ORN 

OF   SOUTH    CABOUNA  : 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21,  1974 

Mr.    DORN.    Mr.    Speaker,      General 

Eaton  has  rendered  outstandingr  service 
as  National  Commander  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  and  I  commend  hii  timely 
remarks  to  my  colleagues  and  the  Ameri- 
can people: 

AoDitiss  BT   Oen.   Robixt    E.   L.    Eai  qn   Be- 

rOKX   THF    ROA    NaTIOKAI.    COTJlfCTt     Wash- 

unnoK,  D.  C,  Pkbbttabt  32.  1974 

Members  of  ttie  Reserve  Officers  Isaocla- 
tlon,  DtotlnguiAhed  Guests,  I  am  d  ^llghted 
to  be  wltb  you  this  morning. 

Tb«  American  Legion  which  I  ai  \  prlTl- 
leged  to  represent  shares  with  the  ROA  a 
number  of  conunon  views  and  concei  as.  One 
Is  the  continuing  need  for  a  strong  ;  atlonal 
defense.  AnothM'  Is  that  our  Resem  Forces 
should  figure  prominently  in  our  defense 
structure.  It  Is  to  these  points  that  I  shall 
address  myself  today. 

The  American  Legion  holds  that  -  here  is 
substantial  room  for  improvement  In  he  gen- 
eral area  of  defense  manpower  utUia  Clon. 

Speclflcally,  we  feel  that  the  Dep  rtment 
•f  Defens*  Is  not  adequately  ezploi  ;lng  its 
Reserve  potential. 

We  feel  that  Increased  reliance  on  Seeerve 
Forces  offer  the  greatest  promise  fa  maxi- 
mum security  within  the  limits  of  >ur  re- 
sources. 

We  feel  that  certain  parochial  attit  ides  on 
the  part  of  the  active  establishment  are  re- 
stricting the  development  of  that  pro  nise. 

We  Intend  to  press  vigorously  our^  )onten- 
tk>a  that  the  Interests  of  nationalldefenae 
are  best  served  by  elevating,  rather  Sian  de- 
preaelng,   the   status   of   our  Bcseiy   com- 

Today  it  is  more  than  customajil^ difficult 
to  convince  the  American  public  of ;  be  need 
lor  continued  maintenance  of  a  strong 
deterrent  posture. 

One  reason  is  the  fact  that  we  lave  re- 
cently ended  our  Involvenoent  in  i  war.  It 
seems  to  be  an  American  tradition — '■  regret- 
table one — that  a  war's  end  Inevitab  i  brings 
a  clamor  for  dismantling  the  force  e  r\icture 
so  laboriously  and  ao  expensively  coni  ructed. 
As  a  nation  we  seem  incapable  of  a  sorblng 
the  often-repeated  lessons  of  prev:  mis  ex- 
perience. 

Once  again  there  is  a  demand  for  "  eorder- 
Ing  priorities."  To  some  America]  s  that 
plirase  suggests  that  we  could  finiAce  In- 
creases In  social  programs  by  paring  he  de- 
fense budget  beyond  the  limit  of  sanl  f.  Cer- 
tainly we  should  do  everything  wit]  n  our 
power  to  improve  the  quality  of  1  re  for 
aU  who  are  part  of  this  nation.  But  when 
considering  priorities,  we  should  ren  ember 
that  defense  is  itself  a  social  service,  tt  >  most 
Important  one  because  it  guarante  s  our 
freedom  and  our  very  existence. 

Advocates  of  reduced  defense  expen  itures 
point  to  a  deg^ree  of  thaw  in  our  re  atlon- 
ships  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  C  Uneee 
Communists  as  evidence  of  a  dimii  ishing 
need  for  military  strength. 

Tliat  Is  a  wishful  approach.  It  accej  ts  the 
promise  of  lasting  peace  as  if  it  were  i  Iready 
fact.  It  Is  not.  The  attitudes  of  the  toviets 
and  the  Chinese  appear  to  augur  sons  hope 
for  the  future.  But,  speaking  for  Th^Amer- 
ican  Legion,  we  remain  unconvincM  that 
these  adversaries  have  totally  aMicated 
their  plans  for  military  superiority  ai  d  con 
qtiest. 

Another    reason    why    there    is    soAne 
slstance   to  maintaining  a  strong   d«  «rrent 
force  is  the  ever-rising  cost  of  defen  e.  The 
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fiscal  1976  budget  now  before  the  Congress 
contemplates  defense  outlays  some  $6  billion 
greater  than  those  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 
That  makes  the  defense  budget  a  prime  tar- 
get for  sniper  fire. 

However,  the  increase  is  Illusory.  Anyone 
who  has  bought  a  steak  or  a  gallon  of  gaso- 
line recently  is  aware  of  the  eroding  effect 
of  Inflation  on  defense  purchasing  power  as 
well  as  personal  purchasing  power.  There 
are  additional  factors  compounding  the 
pivblem  of  defense  costs.  There  is  the  essen- 
tial demand  for  greater  performance  In  each 
new  generation  of  weapon  systems;  this 
means  greater  complexity,  hence  higher 
costs.  There  are  also  the  dramatic  funding 
Increases  associated  with  the  zero-draft,  all- 
volunteer  defense  force. 

Viewed  in  proper  perspective,  the  proposed 
defense  budget  Is  anything  but  munificent. 
It  amounts  to  a  smaller  percentage  of  the 
gross  national  product  than  in  any  year 
since  1960.  It  represents  29  percent  of  the 
total  fe<leral  budget,  where  six  years  ago  it 
was  44  percent.  The  American  Legion  sup- 
ports the  Administration's  defense  budget, 
with  this  qualification:  It  provides  only  the 
minimum  level  required  for  American  pre- 
paredness, dollar  increases  notwithstanding. 
Clearly,  rising  costs  dictate  a  greater-than- 
ever  quest  for  efficiencies  in  utUlzlng  our 
defense  reaources.  The  alternative  is  further 
reduction  In  force,  which  Is  not  tolerable 
In  today's  unaetUed  International  climate. 

In  the  search  for  new  efficiencies,  defense 
manpower  appears  a  particularly  promising 
area  for  focus  of  attention.  In  fiscal  1975, 
the  average  per  capita  pay  of  military  per- 
sonnel wUl  reach  $11,000,  approximately 
double  the  figure  for  1968.  Despite  large- 
scale  reductions  in  personnel  strength,  man- 
power costs  in  1976  will  be  up  almost  50 
percent  above  the  1968  level. 

Manpower  is  now  the  largest  major  com- 
ponent of  the  defense  budget.  It  takes  a 
larger  bite  of  the  total  budget  than  the 
combined  sum  of  operations,  procurement, 
construction,  research  and  development.  In 
both  the  current  fiscal  year  and  the  coming 
year,  manpower  outlays  amount  to  56  per- 
cent of  the  defense  budget. 

How  can  we  improve  efficiency  in  man- 
power utilization?  By  really  implementing 
the  total  force  concept,  the  complete  inte- 
gration of  U.S.  Reserve  Forces  into  the  com- 
bat-ready force  In  being.  I  stress  the  word 
really.  Altbough  the  total  force  concept  has 
been  a  nuttter  of  Department  of  Defense 
policy  since  1970,  Its  Implementation  has 
been  something  less  than  vigorous. 

Inherent  to  the  total  force  concept  are 
these  tenets: 

First,  the  difference  in  combat  effective- 
ness between  Regular  and  Reserve  Forces  Is 
Insignificant,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by 
studies,  tests  and  actual  combat  experience; 
Second,  Reserve  units  can  be  organized, 
manned,  equipped,  tralnej  and  operated  at 
costs  dramatically  lower  ihan  the  costs  for 
similar  Regular  Force  units.  For  example,  a 
combat  Infantry  battalion  can  be  maintained 
in  the  Reserve  Forces  for  about  20  percent 
of  the  cost  of  maintaining  an  active  army 
infantry  battalion. 

The  essence  of  the  total  force  policy  Is 
that  necessary  reductions  In  active  defense 
strength  can  be  offset  by  greater  reliance  on 
Reserve  capabilities.  Toward  that  end  some 
Reserve  Forces — particularly  the  National 
Ouard— have  been  assigned  high-priority 
missions  once  considered  the  sole  province 
of  active  forces. 

I  submit  that  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
greater  cost  effectiveness  in  manpower  utili- 
zation through  further  steps  In  this  direc- 
tion. The  Department  of  Defense  should 
give  full  consideration  to  a  substantial  shift 
In  emphasis,  roles,  missions  and  resources 
from  the  Regtilar  Forces  to  the  Reserve 
Forces. 

There  is.  of  course,  a  requirement  for  a 
hard  ctwe  of  Regular  Forces.  This  hard  core 
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must  Include,  among  other  things,  an  ade- 
quate rotational  base  for  the  maintenance 
of  overseas  units.  The  balance  of  the  total 
defense  requirement  could  be  met  by  strong, 
well-equipped,  combat-ready  Reserve  com- 
ponents. 

Such  a  shift  involves  nothing  more  than 
full  acceptance  of  the  total  force  policy  al- 
ready established.  It  could  prove  Immensely 
advantageous  to  the  nation. 

If  the  mandate  is  maintenance  of  a  given 
level  of  force,  It  could  be  accomplished  at 
far  lower  cost. 

If  the  determining  factor  Is  cost  celling, 
we  can  obtain  a  higher  level  of  force  within 
the  monetary  limitation. 

Will  the  total  force  policy  work  in  prac- 
tice? There  is  ample  evidence  that  it  will. 
Witness,  for  example,  the  rapid  response  and 
effective  deployment  of  the  Israeli  Reserves 
in  the  most  recent  Middle  East  confiagratlon. 
Our  own  Reserves  have  on  several  occasions 
provided  similar  testimony.  The  National 
Guard  has  already  demonstrated  its  ability 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  total  force  by  at- 
taining the  highest  level  of  combat-readiness 
in  its  history. 

However,    if   the   total    force   pohcy   is   to 
work   It   must   be   fully    Implemented.    Pun 
implementation  means  this: 
The  force  has  to  be  manned; 
The  force  has  to  be  equipped;  and 
The  force  has  to  be  trained. 
Pull    implementation   of    the   total    force 
policy    will    require   a   commitment   greater 
than  we  have  yet  witnessed  on  the  part  of 
the  active  establishment.  If  we  are  to  get 
that    commitment,    we    must   first    effect   a 
radical   change   In   Department  of   Defense 
thinking  concerning  the  role  of  the  Reserves. 
Despite  lip  service  to  the  concept  of  total 
force  and  the  advantages  it  offers,  there  are 
still  many  in  important  positions  who  regard 
the  Reserves  as  a  "mobilization"  force,  some- 
thing to  be  called  up  in  the  late  innings  of  a 
war  rather  than  a  component  of  the  force- 
In-belng. 

That  word  "mobilization"  Is  one  I  would 
like  to  remove  from  the  dictionary,  at  least 
insofar  as  it  pertains  to  Reserve  Forces. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Reserves  were  con- 
ceived as  a  moblUzation  force  in  the  Defense 
Act  of  1916,  before  our  entry  into  Wcx^ld 
War  I.  The  leglslat<n^  of  that  day  envisioned 
the  mobilization  force  as  one  that  could  be 
activated  at  the  start  of  an  emergency  but 
equipped  and  trained  over  long  months — 
or  even  years — thereafter.  It  was  a  military 
second  string  for  use  in  a  long-term  war. 

But  that  was  six  decades  ago.  The  lelsure- 
ly-nioblllzed  Reserve  Force  of  1916  would  be 
useless  In  today's — and  tomorrow's— environ- 
ment. We  will  never  again  experience  an 
emergency  In  which  long-term  mobilization 
Is  possible.  Thus,  today's  Reserve  Force  can- 
not be  a  mobilization  force.  It  must  be  a 
ready  force,  complementary  but  not  Inferior 
to  the  active  force.  Where  there  are  de- 
ficiencies in  readiness  level  or  equipment, 
the  Department  of  Defense  should  bend 
every  effort  to  bring  the  deficient  units  to  an 
appropriate  level  of  capability. 

Because  of  the  parochial  views  I  men- 
tioned, the  Department  of  Defense  is  not 
moving  toward  full  implementation  of  the 
total  force  policy.  In  fact,  and  perhaps  for 
the  same  reason,  it  is  moving  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  There  was  a  recent  decision  to 
deactivate  a  number  of  air  national  units. 
There  are  Indications  of  further  cuts  In  the 
Reserve  components.  Such  reductions  are 
completely  inconsistent  with  the  objective  of 
getting  the  most  defense  for  the  dollar  out- 
laid. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  rationale 
of  defense  management  with  regard  to  Re- 
serve Force  reductions,  actual  and  contem- 
plated. 

The  keystone  tenet  of  the  total  force  pol- 
icy Is  this:  When  considerations  of  the  na- 
tional economy  dictate  reductions  In  active 
strength,   the    impact  must  be   counterbal- 
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anced  by  improvement  In  Reserve  capability. 
yet  look  at  what  is  happening. 

Over  the  past  3  years,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  increased  its  active  forces  from  3  million 
to  3  8  mUUon  men.  The  USSR  has  not  re- 
duced the  size  of  its  reserve  establishment. 
The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  in  a  steady  decline  with  respect  to  ac- 
tive personnel  strength.  In  1968,  the  peak 
year  of  the  Vietnam  conflict,  there  were  3.5 
million  military  personnel  on  active  duty.  In 
the  coming  fiscal  year,  that  figure  wUl  drop 
to  2.2  million. 

Thus,  at  a  time  when  our  active  forces 
are  at  the  lowest  level  in  more  than  20  years, 
there  are  moves  afoot  to  cut  the  Reserve 
Forces  as  well.  This  Is  a  rejection  of  the  basic 
principle  of  the  total  force  concept. 

It  U  also  a  foolish  way  to  achieve  economy. 
We  of  The  American  Legion  deplore  any  re- 
ductions In  defense  strength  at  a  time  of 
uncertain  international  atmosphere.  But  if 
there  absolutely  must  be  reductions  it  Is  up»- 
side-down  philosophy  to  cut  the  Reserve 
Forces  rather  than  the  active  establishment. 
Look  at  it  this  way.  If  it  became  absolutely 
Imperative  to  cut  your  family  budget,  how 
would  you  go  about  It?  Would  you  turn  out 
all  the  lights  in  your  home  to  save  a  few 
dollars  a  month?  Or  would  you  give  up  you* 
country  club  membership  to  realize  a  much 
more  significant  reduction  with  less  real 
hardship? 

Defense  management  is  turning  off  the 
lights,  so  to  speak.  Because  the  Reserve  unit 
is  far  less  costly  to  operate,  Its  elimination 
saves  relatively  few  dollars.  To  put  It  an- 
other way,  we  lose  more  defense  capability 
by  cutting  the  Reserves  than  we  do  by  re- 
ducing the  Regular  Forces. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  Defense  man- 
agement's attitude  toward  the  Reserves. 

Recently  I  wrote  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
protesting  Reserve  reductions.  I  received  a 
reply  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs.  There  was 
nothing  In  the  reply  which  In  any  way 
changed  the  views  I  have  enunciated  today. 
There  was,  however,  one  paragraph  which 
merits  public  airing:  I  quote: 

"It  is  essential  that  units.  Active  and  Re- 
serve, that  provide  little  effectiveness  be- 
catise  they  are  performing  marginal  mission 
or  because  they  are  manned  and  equipped  in 
a  manner  that  is  an  Inefficient  use  of  defense 
dollars  be  eliminated." 

This  Is  another  attitude  to  which  I  take 
exception.  It  constitutes  a  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  Reserve  role.  It  Ignores  the 
fact  that  a  Reserve  unit — however  out- 
moded— Is  a  valuable  defense  asset.  Elimina- 
tion of  a  Reserve  unit  is  a  waste  of  the  time, 
funding,  recruiting  and  training  that  brought 
It  Into  being. 

Is  it  not  more  logical  to  convert  the  out- 
modes  unit  to  new  capability?  If  it  is  per- 
forming a  marginal  mission,  give  it  a  new 
one.  If  it  is  under-equipped,  equip  it  prop- 
erly. It  takes  but  a  stroke  of  the  pen  to  dis- 
solve an  active  duty  unit  or  to  reactivate  it. 
But  a  Reserve  unit,  once  broken  up,  takes 
years  to  rebuild. 

Until  now,  I  have  presented  the  case  for 
proper  utilization  of  the  Reserve  Forces  in 
strictly  pragmatic  terms.  I  have  outlined  the 
cost  effectiveness  and  other  gains  that  can 
accrue  from  real  Implementation  of  the  total 
force  policy. 

There  Is  another  side  to  the  subject — the 
philosophical  side. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic, 
Americans  have  embraced  the  fundamental 
doctrine  that  the  cornerstone  of  defense  is 
the  citizen  army.  The  first  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution empowered  Congress  to  "call  forth 
the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union, 
suppress  insurrection  and  repel  invasions." 
Since  Its  formation,  The  American  Legion 
has  espoused  that  doctrine.  At  the  Legion's 
second  national  convention  in  1920,  the  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee  stated  a  policy  for  In- 
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surlng  the  readiness  of  our  citizen  soldiery. 
I  quote : 

"We  recognize  the  Constitutional  principle 
that  a  weU-tralned  and  disciplined  citizen 
soldiery  Is  essential  to  the  peace  and  safety 
of  both  state  and  nation.  In  conformity  with 
the  spirit  of  our  organization,  we  pledge  our 
efforts  In  aid  of  the  constituted  authorities 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  each  of  the  sev- 
eral states,  in  the  formation,  recruiting  and 
maintenance  of  the  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  at  that  standard  of  strength 
and  dependability  required  by  the  adopted 
military  policy  of  our  government  and  the 
welfare  of  our  national  and  state  institutions. 
"We  believe  that  national  saf-ty  with  free- 
dom from  militarism  is  best  asured  by  a  na- 
tional citizen  army  based  on  the  democratic 
and  American  principles  of  the  equality  of 
obligation  and  opportunity  for  all.  The  Na- 
tional Guard  and  organized  Reserves,  which 
should  and  must  be  the  chief  reliance  of  The 
United  States  In  time  of  war,  should  be  of- 
ficered in  peace  and  In  war  as  far  as  practical 
by  men  from  their  own  ranks." 

That  statement  was  advanced  In  the  wake 
of  World  War  One.  The  thinking  of  that  day 
envisioned  the  slow  mobilization  of  forces 
and,  as  I  have  said,  long  term  mobilization 
is  no  longer  appropriate.  However,  the  con- 
cept of  citizen  soldiery  remains  8is  valid  today 
as  to  1920  and  at  the  founding  of  the  Repub- 
lic. 

Today,  however,  it  is  national  policy  to 
build  toward  an  all-volunteer,  professional 
armed  force.  Without  participation  by  the 
citizens  in  selective  service,  we  are  moving 
away  from  the  concept  of  citizen  soldiery. 

The  American  Legion  supports  the  person- 
nel of  our  armed  forces.  We  are  convinced 
that  they  represent  the  highest  type  of  in- 
dividuals who  serve  our  nation.  But  we  are 
not  convinced  that  the  professional  armed 
force  U  in  keeping  with  the  American  idea 
of  free  government. 

Nor  are  we  convinced  that  It  is  an  effective 
way  to  fight  our  nation's  wars.  There  is  a  be- 
lief— m  which  I  concur — that  the  principle 
cause  of  the  Southeast  Asia  disaster  was  the 
professional  army  approach.  There  were 
draftees  in  the  armed  forces,  but  the  army 
fighting  the  war  was  primarily  professional. 
The  Reserves  were  never  called  Into  action 
and  for  that  reason  the  nation  never  real- 
ized the  full  participation  of  its  people. 

I  believe  that  a  military  effort  which  lacks 
the  full  Buppcxi;  of  the  American  people  is 
foredoomed  to  failure. 

The  total  force  policy  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  active  participation  of  our  citi- 
zenry. But  If  it  ts  to  be  a  viable  program, 
it  must  be  fully  and  intelligently  Imple- 
mented. We  must  have  a  commitment  to 
man  the  force,  to  equip  the  force  and  to 
train  the  force.  The  American  Legion,  The 
Reserve  Officers  Association  and  others  who 
share  our  convictions  must  carry  the  fight  to 
Insure  that  commitment. 
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zine  QuaUty  Dealer  Award  for  1974.  This 
award  program  annually  honors  out- 
standing new  car  dealers  for  "exceptional 
performance  combined  with  distin- 
guished community  sei-vice."  As  an  ex- 
ample of  his  selfless  nature,  when  ac- 
cepting the  award,  Mr.  Boeckmanii 
stated: 

I  feel  the  honor  is  a  tribute  to  my  entire 
organization  lor  its  business  and  civic- 
minded  efforts. 

Under  Boeckmann's  direction  Galpin 
Square  has  grown  from  its  original  1- 
acre  facility  to  a  13-acre  compound  em- 
ploying over  200  people.  His  idea  for 
"Galpinized"  vehicles  have  been  widely 
imitated,  and  he  is  recognized  as  the  de- 
veloper of  the  Surf  Van,  Pinto  ^^^th  Targa 
Bar  and  specially  designed  vinyl  roofs.  In 
addition  to  the  Quality  Dealer  Award  of 
1974,  Boeckmann  was  the  recipient  of  the 
Brand  Names  Foundation  National  Auto- 
motive Retailer  of  the  Year  Award  in 
1969.  This  is  one  of  the  most  prestigious 
industry  honors  in  the  country. 

For  his  active  role  in  community  serv- 
ice, Boeckmann  has  won  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley  Conquistador  Award,  pre- 
sented annually  to  the  businessman  with 
the  most  outstanding  performance  in 
business,  civic  and  community  affairs. 
He  is  a  trustee  of  the  West  Valley  Com- 
munity Hospital;  advisory  board  member 
of  the  North  Valley  YMCA;  director  of 
the  Valley  Business  and  Professional  As- 
sociation, and  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Community  trib- 
utes to  Boeckmann  also  include  citations 
of  merit  for  business  ethics  and  civic  af- 
fairs from  Gov.  Ronald  Reagon,  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Senate,  the  County  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  former  Mayor  Sam  Yorty 
on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 

Bert  Boeckmann  is  an  Individual  who 
combines  the  best  of  what  is  right  with 
the  American  free  enterprise  systan. 
with  the  willingness  to  contribute  his 
energies  to  his  community.  I  commend 
him  to  my  colleagues'  attention. 


OUTSTANDING  AMERICAN  AND 
COMMUNITY  LEADER 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  21.  1974 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  an  outstandhig  American 
and  community  leader  on  receiving  yet 
another  commendation  for  excellence  in 
retailing  and  community  service. 

Bert  Boeckmann,  owner-president  of 
Galpin  Ford  Square  in  Sepulveda,  Calif., 
has  recently  won  a  national  Time  Maga- 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO 
H.R.  69 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  21,  1974 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  offered  by  me  to 
H.R.69: 
Amendment     to     H.R.     69.     as     Reported 

Offered   bt   Mr.   Caret  of  New  York 

Page  28.  beginning  with  line  6.  strike  out 
everything  down  through  line  18  on  page 
68,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.  101.  Section  102  of  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1966  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Act") 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "1973"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "1974". 

Page  26.  strike  out  the  Items  relating  to 
sections  102  through  113,  Inclusive. 
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SELECT   COMMITTEE   ON   COflMIT- 
.     TEES       DECISIONS 
>   HOUSE  JURISDICTION  OVEI 
AMA  AND  INTEROCEANIC 


REGA]^ING 
PAN- 
CANALS 


\ 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIV  ^N 

or    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAT  ;VE3 

Thursday.  March  21.  1974 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,    is  you 
know,  I  have  been  concerned  ov  sr  the 
recommendations  of  the  Select  Co  nmit- 
tee  on  Committees  concerning  th  ;  var- 
ious jurisdictions  of  the  Commit  ee  on 
Mercliant  Marine  and  Fisheries.   Origi- 
nally, the  select  committee  recomn  ended 
abolition  of  the  Merchant  Marin  ;  and 
Fisheries  Committee.  In  its  resolui  ion  of 
March  19.   1974,  the  Merchant  I  [arine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  was  re  ained 
with  merchant  marine,  Coast  Guar  1,  and 
fisheries  jurisdictions.  The  comir  ittee's 
existing  jurisdictions  over  the  en  'iron- 
ment,  oceanography,  Panama  Cans  1,  and 
wildlife  have  been  stripped  away    This 
relegation  of  the  committee  to  a   ninor 
status  and  the  elimination  of  a  sul  stan- 
tial  portion  of  its  jurisdiction  is  a  r  atter 
of  great  concern  to  the  members  i  f  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Coi  imit- 
tee  and  is,  we  feel,  an  incorrect  de<  ision. 
In  view  of  my  great  concern  ove  •  this 
matter,  I  will  insert  in  the  Recori  over 
the  next  week  or  so  several  statei  lents 
which  I  think  point  up  erroneous  deci- 
sions made  by  the  select  committee  with 
respect  to  the  proposed  shifting  c  :  ex- 
isting Merchant  Marine  and  FisI  eries 
Committee     jurisdictions,     and     i  hich 
among  other  things,  compel  me  t  »  op- 
pose the  select  committee  s  resolut  on. 

In  its  deliberations  and  resolutioi  ,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Select  Committee  on  Com- 
mittees transferred  the  jurisdictii  n  of 
Interoceanic  canals— including  the  1  ana- 
ma  Canal— and  the  administratior  and 
government  of  the  Canal  Zone,  froi  i  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Con  mit- 
tee  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Comm  ttee. 
This  transfer  by  the  Select  Comn  ittee 
was  done,  according  to  the  recori  1,  at 
the  suggestion  of  some  of  the  mer  ibers 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee—  page 
270  of  the  record  of  the  Select  Coir  mit- 
tee  markup  session  of  February  20,  1974, 
reference  was  made  to  a  letter.  T  here 
does  not  appear  to  be  other  rations  e  or 
reasoning  in  support  of  such  a  trar  sfer. 
In  fact,  the  House  Committee  on  :  der- 
chant  Marine  and  Fisheries  has  ha(  ju- 
risdiction over  the  Panama  Canal,  the 
Canal  2^ne,  and  interoceanic  cana  s  in 
general  since  1935  when  it  moved  rom 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  to 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  anc  our 
jurisdiction  was  again  ratified  in  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  when  it  was 
stated  that  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  shall  have  juri  (dic- 


tion over  'the  Panama  Canal  anc    

maintenance  and  operation  of  the  F  ma- 
ma Canal,  including  the  administn  tion. 
sanitation  and  government  of  the  C  anal 
Zone,  and  interocean  canals  generally. 
This  Panama  Canal  jurisdiction  jus. 
mentioned  is  a  domestic  matter  and  pot  a 
foreign  affairs  matter. 


the 
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In  all  these  years,  the  overwhelming 
work  in  connection  with  the  Panama 
Canal  and  the  Canal  Zone  has  been  with 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  the  administration 
of  the  Canal  Zone.  In  all  these  years 
there  has  been  comparatively  minimsd 
activity  with  respect  to  the  foreign  af- 
fairs aspect  of  the  canal  and  the  zone. 
There  was  an  attempt  to  modify  the 
existing  1903  treaty  in  the  period  of  1964 
and  1967,  and  there  is  currently  an  at- 
tempt under  way  to  write  a  new  treaty 
to  supersede  the  1903  treaty.  However 
with  the  exception  of  treaty  discussions 
and  hearings,  aU  of  the  work  that  has 
been  done  in  the  canal  area  has  been  by 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  with  respect  to  its  jurisdic- 
tional responsibilities. 

Set  out  at  the  end  of  the  article  for 
the  Members'  information  will  be  a  list 
of  just  some  of  the  more  recent  U.S. 
domestic  laws  which  apply  to  the  Canal 
Zone  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Canal 
Zone.  This  list  covers  everything  from 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969  and  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  to  the  minimum  wage 
laws.  Clearly,  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  canal  and  the  Canal  Zone 
is  primarily  a  domestic  and  maritime 
matter.  Unfortunately,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee apparently  failed  to  recognize  the 
relationship  of  the  canal  and  the  Canal 
Zone  to  domestic  law  and  maritime  com- 
merce, and  to  recognize  that  the  essence 
of  congressional  activity,  with  respect  to 
the  canal  and  the  Canal  Zone,  is  not  a 
foreign  affairs  problem  but  is  and  always 
has  been  involved  primarily  with  the  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  the  canal 
and  the  administration  of  the  zone. 

This,  and  other  examples  of  question- 
able judgment  by  the  Select  Committee, 
compel  me  to  vote  against  the  Select 
Committee  resolution. 
Information  follows: 
Cenekal  Laws  of  the  United  States  Having 
Effect  ik  the  Canal  Zone — As  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1973 

1973    enactments 

1.  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973:  P.L.  93-159,  87  Stat.  627. 

2.  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973:  P.L.  93-112: 
87  Stat.  366  (Fed.  agencies  only). 

1972    ENACTMENTS 

1.  Notoe  Control  Act  of  1972:  PL.  92-574: 
86  Stat.  1234  (applies  to  Fed.  agencies  only) . 

2.  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act:  PL 
92-373:  86  Stat.  1207. 

3.  Marine  Protection.  Research,  and 
Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972:  PX.  92-532;  86  SUt 
1052. 

4.  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972- 
PL.  92-522;  86  Stat.  1027. 

5.  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost 
Savings  Act:  PL.  92-513;  86  Stat.  947. 

6.  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments:  PL.  92-500;  86  Stat.  862,  875 
(expanded  certain  oil  pollution  provisions  to 
C.Z.). 

7.  Automobile  Information  Disclosure  Act 
of  1972:  P.L.  92-359;  86  Stat.  502. 

8.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Act  of 
1972:  P.L.  92-261;  86  Stat.  103  (extends  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of   1964  to  fed.  employees). 

9.  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of 
1972:   PX.  92-255;   86  SUt.  65 
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1971    ENACTMENT 

1.  PL.  92-187;   85  Stat.  644— equal  treat- 
ment for  married  women  federal  employees. 

1970    ENACTMENTS 

1.  Lead-Based     Paint     Poisoning    Preven- 
tion Act:  P.L.  91-695,  84  Stat.  2078. 

2.  Economic  Stebllizatlon  Act  of  1970- 
P.L.  91-379;  84  Stat.  796. 

3.  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  of 
1970:   P.L.  91-648;   84  Stet.  1909. 

4.  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Al- 
coholism Treatment  Act  of  1970,  as  amended 
P.L.  91-616;  84  Stat.  1848. 

5.  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970:    P.L.   91-596;    84   Stat.    1590. 

6.  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1970:  P.L.  91-513;  84  Stat 
1236. 

1969    ENACTMENTS 

1.  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969:  P.L.  91-190;  83  Stat.  832. 

2.  Amendment  of  Contract  Work  Hours 
Act:  PL.  91-54. 

1968    ENACTMENTS 

1.  Oun  Control  Act  of  1968:  PL.  90-618 
82  SUt.  1213. 

2.  PL.  90-616;  82  Stat.  1212  (waiver  of 
collection  of  overpayments  of  Federal  pay 
under  certain  circumstances) . 

3.  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of 
1968:  PL.  90-577;  82  Stat.  1098. 

5.  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act:  P.L 
90-321;  82  Stat.  146 

50  U.S.C.  App.  469  (Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem). 

50  U.S.C.  App.  2021-2032  (Export  controls). 

Public  Law  89-267,  October  19,  1965,  79 
Stat.  990  (Transfer  of  cerUln  Canal  Zone 
prisoners  to  custody  of  Attorney  General). 

Unfteo  States  Code  Provisions  Applicable 
TO  THE  Canal  Zone— As  of  January   1^66 

5  U.S.C.  2211  (Compensation  of  Governor 
of  Canal  Zone). 

7  use.  608a  (Sugar  Quotas) . 

8  U.S.C.  1101(9)  and  1201,  1202  (Issuance 
of  visas  to  C.Z.  residents  by  "consular  of- 
ficers" as  designated  by  Governor) . 

8  U.S.C.  1185  (providing  for  authority  for 
Imposing  restrictions  on  departure  of  aliens 
from  the  United  States,  defined  to  include 
the  Canal  Zone  (See  22  CPR  46.6  vesting  such 
authority  In  Governor  of  C.Z.) 

8  use.  1403  (confers  citizenship  on  per- 
sons born  In  C.Z.  or  R.P.  one  of  whose  parenu 
is  a  U.S.  citizen). 

8  U.S.C.  1452  (Certificates  of  citizenship  of 
persons  claiming  citizenship  under  8  USC 
1603), 

10  U.S.C.  312  (Exemption  of  executive  of- 
ficers of  Canal  Zone  from  militia  duty). 

10  U.S.C.  4342(8)  (Appointments  to  MIU- 
Ury  Academy). 

10  U.S.C.  6954(8)  (Appointments  to  Naval 
Academy) . 

10  US.C.  9842(8)  (Appointments  to  Air 
Force  Academy). 

12  U.S.C.  all  (Foreign  banking  corporations 
In  "Panama  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  or 
other  Insular  possessions '  as  depositaries  of 
public  monies). 

12  use.  1748-17481  (Armed  Forces  Hous- 
ing Mortgage  Insurance) . 

12  U.S.C.  1761-1776  (Federal  Credit 
Unions) . 

14  U.S.C.  91  (Control  of  movements  of  ves- 
sels In  Canal  Zone  waters  to  safeguard  Naval 
vessels). 

1967    enactment 

1.  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  Amendmento: 
P.L.  90-189;  81  SUt.  566. 

1966    ENACTMENTS 

1.  PL.  89-710;  80  SUt.  1104— to  authorize 
the  Issuance  of  certificates  of  citizenship  in 
the  C.Z. 
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.    2  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1966:  P.L.  89-563;  80  Stat.  718. 

3.  Federal  Claims  Collection  Act  of  1966: 
P.L.  89-508;  80  Stat.  308. 


RECORDING  INDUSTRY  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  AMERICA  PRESENTS  AN- 
NUAL CULTURAL  AWARD  TO  REP- 
RESENTATIVE FRANK  THOMP- 
SON, JR. 


J — -^ 


HON.  ORVAL  HA?^SEN 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20.  1974 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I  note 
that  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thomp- 
son) is  the  recipient  of  the  Annual  Cul- 
tural Award  recently  presented  by  the 
Recording  Industry  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. No  one  is  more  deserving  of  the  rec- 
ognition this  award  brings. 

Congressman  Frank  Thompson,  Jr., 
has  long  been  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
effective  champions  of  cultural  and  ar- 
^.stic  endeavors.  He  is  the  architect  of 
Smcfr^f  the  landmark  legislation  that 
haajoaarked  the  steady  growth  of  Federal 
supt)ort  and  encouragement  of  the  arts 
and  humanities. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  RIAA  for 
presenting  this  year's  award  to  Frank 
Thompson.  Jr.  The  association  has 
chosen  well.  And,  I  want  to  congratulate 
and  pay  tribute  to  an  able  colleague 
whose  leadership  and  exceptional  skills 
as  a  lawTnaker  have  contributed  so  much 
to  the  advancement  of  the  arts  and 
humanities  and  to  the  enrichment  of  the 
cultural  life  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  the  citation  by  the  RIAA  on  the 
occasion  of  the  presentation  of  the  award 
at  its  annual  awards  dinner  in  Wash- 
ington March  13, 1974.  And,  I  also  include 
Congressman  Thompson's  eloquent  and 
timely  remarks  on  receiving  the  award: 
Cttation — The  Sixth  Annual  RIAA  Cm-TUR- 
AL  Award  is  Proudly  Presented  by  the  Re- 
cording Industry  Association  op  America 
to  Representative  Frank  Thompson,  Jr. 
In  recognition  and  deep  appreciation  of  bis 
continuing  legislative  leadership  In  behalf  ot 
the  arts  and  culture  In  the  United  States. 
Since  becoming  a  member  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives  in  1955,  his  has  been  a  voice 
that  has  consistently  urged  the  Congress  to- 
ward greater  involvement  In  furthering  the 
arts  and  education.  He  not  only  authored  the 
legislation  which  established  the  National 
Cultural  Center,  but  authored  the  bill  to  have 
it  designated  as  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts.  He  sponsored  bills  that 
created  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts  and 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities.  He  authored  the  bill  that  pre- 
served from  demolition  the  historic  Patent 
Office  BuUdlng,  now  the  repository  for  the 
National  CoUection  of  Fine  Arts.  He  was  the 
principal  sponsor  of  the  ElemenUry  and  Sec- 
ondary Educational  Act  and  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  and  was  the  author  of  the 
VISTA  program.  Today  he  is  the  principal 
sponsor  of  legislation  to  create  within  the 
Library  of  Congress  the   American  Folklife 
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Center  to  collect,  preserve  and  propagate  the 
ethnic  songs,  dances  and  folklore  that  are 
part  of  our  nation's  heritage.  Because  he  has 
recognized  the  responslbUlty  of  Government 
to  encourage  and  support  a  flourishing  pro- 
gram of  art  and  culture  in  this  country,  and 
because  he  has  succeeded  in  spreading  this 
interest  and  involvement  among  others,  the 
Recording  Industry  Association  of  America  is 
proud  and  delighted  to  present  him  with  Its 
Sixth  Annual  Cultural  Award. 

Remarks  by  REPRrsENTATivE  Frank  Thomp- 

£>cx.  Ja.  ON  Accepting  Recording  Indtjstrv 

Association  Award,  March  13,  1374 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Anyone  in  political  life  would  be  deeply 
honored,  as  I  assuredly  am,  to  receivs  the 
award  you  have  presented  me  tonight.  It  is 
a  prize  I  shall  always  treasure— a  lovely 
memento  of  many  years  of  happy  and  fruitful 
association  v;ith  leaders  of  America's  cultural 
community. 

But  your  generous  award  has  very  particu- 
lar significance  to  me  Just  now,  in  the  midst 
of  a  historic  crisis  in  our  country  o.er  the 
nature  of  our  constitutional  system  and  the 
role  which  that  system  assigns  to  the  politi- 
cian and  public  servant.  In  a  very  real  senje. 
it  is  a  crisis  of  confidence — confidence  in  our 
Uistitutions,  in  our  traditional  national  pur- 
poses. In  our  political  leadership,  and  ulti- 
mately In  ourselves — over  our  ability  to  deal 
with  the  great  challenges  facing  our  Nation. 

Obviously,  the  lUusion-shattering  expe- 
riences of  Watergate  are  partly  to  blame.  But 
as  shocking  and  disturbing  as  that  affair  has 
been,  our  national  loss  of  confidence  goes 
much  deeper,  down  to  a  dark  wellsprlng  of 
despair  over  our  evident  faUure  as  a  nation 
to  cope  with  the  steady  depletion  ot  our  nat- 
ural resources,  the  wanton  desecration  of  our 
human  environment,  the  awful  decay  and 
poverty  in  the  hearts  of  our  cities,  the  loss 
of  purpose  In  our  daily  work,  the  Inferior 
quality  and  aesthetic  ugliness  of  our  indus- 
trial output,  the  shallowness  of  our  educa- 
tion, the  crassness,  the  crowding,  the  crime — 
the  list  seems  to  have  no  end. 

In  a  long  thought-provoking  article  which 
recently  appeared  In  the  New  York  Review 
of  Books.  Robert  Hellbroner  posed  the  ques- 
tion. "Is  there  hope  for  mankind?"  In  the 
sense  that  these  problems  cannot  be  solved 
except  at  the  most  fearful  human  cost.  Heil- 
broner's  answer  was  simply,  "No,  there  is 
not." 

Is  It  any  wonder,  therefore,  that  lesser 
mortals  such  as  Congressmen,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  come  up  with  the  practical  solu- 
tions, are  assaulted  by  despair  and  a  loss  of 
confidence  In  themselves?  Is  It  any  surprise, 
either,  that  growing  numbers  are  withdraw- 
ing from  politics  this  year,  complaining  that 
they  have  lost  their  zest  tor  lawmaking,  that 
the  frustrations  are  too  great,  the  achieve- 
ments too  small,  and  their  constituents  too 
demanding? 

Yet  here — tonight — you  have  provided 
testimony  that  the  system  has  not  outlived 
its  usefulness;  and  you  have  reminded  me 
how  much  remains  to  be  done,  through  our 
combined  efforts.  In  behalf  of  our  Nation's 
cultural  development. 

Let  me  cite  Just  s  few  areas  that  are  high 

on  my  own  list — and,  while  Im  at  it,  put  in 

a  plug  for  your  support: 

AMERICAN    FOLKLIFE    PRESERVATION    ACT 

Perhaps  my  favorite  is  an  idea  aimed  at 
preserving  and  supporting  American  "folk- 
life" — the  whole  gamut  of  songs,  crafts,  and 
lore  which  groups  ot  Americans  have  handed 
down  from  one  generation  to  another.  I  am  a 
sponsor  and  ardent  supporter  of  a  bill  which 
would  create  within  the  Library  of  Congress 
a  Folkllfe  Center  with  two  exciting  and  com- 
plementary functions:  One.  to  preserve  these 
folk   arts  by   collecting,   documenting,  and 
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publishing  characteristic  examples;  the  other, 
to  make  these  same  arts  available  In  livin!; 
form  to  the  public  by  sponsoring  perform- 
a;ices,  exhibits,  and  festivals  of  local  folk  art 
around  the  country. 

What  opportunities  such  a  Cev.tcr  v.ouM 
open  up  for  both  imaslr.ative  scholarsViip  ai-d 
creative  expression. 

RAILROAD  DEPOT  Cm.TURAL  CENTERS 

Another  example  close  to  my  heart  re:po:r.'s 
to  two  areas  of  particular  co:icer:i  to  mc: 
historical  preservation  and  community  de- 
velopment. I  have  long  had  a  love  afTair  wit!\ 
the  old  passenger  train  depot,  that  oncc- 
hu'^tiing  center  of  human  activity  which  ro'.v 
stands  sadly  idle  in  hundreds  of  blighted 
downtown  areas  across  the  country.  My  idea 
Is  to  make  these  unvised  depots  available  to 
the  disadvantaged  communities  around 
them,  for  use  as  cultural  centers  and  for  ail 
sorts  of  community  get-togethers. 

V/hat  better  way  to  help  solve  our  cryXr.", 
need  tor  such  facilities  than  to  put  the;e 
marvelous  old  biilldings  back  to  work? 

A  HOME  FOR  THE  NATIONAI,  ENDOWMENT 

One  last  example :  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts,  with  over  $30  million  in  funi.s 
this  year  and  a  staff  of  almost  one  hundrea. 
still  has  no  permanent  home  of  its  own  here 
in  Washington.  Im  encouraging  a  plan 
which  would  rescue  a  familiar  old  Washii.fe- 
ton  landmark  from  the  wrecker's  ball,  turn 
it  into  a  home  for  the  Endowment,  and  aire 
provide  a  colorful,  vibrant  center  for  Wash- 
ington's own  lively  arts  and  crafts.  The  build- 
ing I  mean  is  the  mock-fierce  old  Roman- 
esque Post  Office  BuUding  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  with  its  distinctive  clock  tower,  its 
marvelous  interior  galleries,  and  its  spacious, 
sky-Ughted  central  courtyard — an  ideal  fes- 
tival setting. 

What  better  way  to  revitalize  our  Avenue  of 
the  Presidents  for  the  Nation's  bicentennial? 

Before  I  end,  let  me  turn  once  more  to 
Hellbroner,  who  draws  some  interesting  con- 
clusions from  the  dismal  outlook  he  de- 
scribes for  mankind.  The  greatest  single 
threat  to  survival,  he  asserts,  is  man's  own 
angry  frustration — that  after  so  much  effort, 
BO  little  has  been  accomplished;  and  that  be- 
fore stich  vast  challenges,  so  little  is  apt  to 
be  done. 

Hellbroner's  lesson  Is  pertinent  to  our  po- 
litical crisis  of  confidence :  however  bleak  the 
outlook  for  managing  the  multiple  challenges 
which  tomorrow  holds,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
copping  out  today — no  justification  for  doing 
nothing.  The  politician  Isn't  obsolete  yet.  not 
if  he  enjoys  the  cooperation  and  support  ot 
public-spirited  groups  like  the  Recording 
Industry. 

I  thar.k  you  deeply  for  your  award.  I  shaU 
honor  it  as  a  tribute  to  the  mutual  trust 
and  confidence  which  have  grown  up,  through 
years  of  labor  on  both  sides,  between  the 
Congi^ss  and  the  cultural  community.  And 
I  pledge  to  you  my  continuing  concern  for 
the  well-being  of  the  performing  arts  in 
America. 


CASE  FOR  A  FEDERAL  OIL  AND  GAS 
CORPORATION— NO.  12 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21.  1974 
Ml'.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
within  the  next  several  months,  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  consider  the  case  of 
United  States  against  the  State  of  Maine. 
At  stake  is  the  question  of  authority  over 
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the  petroleum-rich  lands  ofiF  the  ;oast  of 
the  eastern  seaboard  States.  Pi  isently, 
the  individual  States  retain  Jurl  diction 
over  the  first  3  miles  offshore,  w  iHe  the 
Federal  Government  controls  th  >  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  area  beyond  t  lat  ini- 
tial area.  However,  the  13  '  Atlantic 
coastal  States  are  now  conten(  Ing,  on 
the  basis  of  charters  granted  the  n  while 
they  were  stiU  colonies  imder  Snglish 
rule,  that  they  should  have  sov<  reignty 
over  the  entire  extent  of  the  coast  il  shelf. 
The  Court's  decision  has  tren  endous 
implications  for  the  developmen'  of  our 
natural  resources  on  the  OCS  i  nd  the 
control  over  the  revenues  generated  from 
these  resources.  The  U.S.  Geologi(|d  Sur- 
vey estimates  that  modem  drlllii»  tech- 
niques could  recover  nearly  200|billion 
barrels  of  oil  and  850  trillion  cuqic  feet 
of  natiu-al  gas  from  the  America^  Outer 
Continental  Shelf.  \ 

In  my  own  mind,  there  are  ma  or  en- 
vironmental and  economic  quesi  ons  to 
be  considered  before  any  decl  ion  to 
commence  OCS  development  can :  espon- 
sibly  be  reached.  But  if  these  qt  estions 
are  to  be  explored,  the  issue  of  elative 
State  and  Federal  rights  and  re  iponsi- 
bilities  has  to  be  resolved  first. 

Regardless  of  the  Court's  fina  deci- 
sion, the  proposed  Federal  Oil  a;  id  Gas 
Corporation  has  been  conceived  :  o  that 
it  could  function  imder  either  ji;  risdic- 
tion.  The  bill  states  that — 

The  Corporation  shall  have  the  p  wer  to 
explore  for  natural  gas  and  oil  on  1  'ederal, 
State,  foreign,  or  private  lands;  Pi  ovided, 
That  exploration  on  State  lands  shai  1  be  in 
accord  with  leasing  or  other  State  l^d  dis- 
position or  utilization  programs. 

Whichever  way  United  States  .gainst 
Maine  is  decided,  Mr.  Speak(  r,  the 
units  of  government  which  end  i  p  with 
authority  over  petroleum  reserves  on  the 
Shelf  will  And  that  the  Oil  and  G  ts  Cor- 
poration has  the  flexibility  to  fperate 
under  its  authority. 


lOlST  ANNIVERSARY  OP  PUlRTO 
RICO'S  EMANCIPATION 


HON.  JOHN  J.  R00NE1 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'^VES 

Thursday,  March  21,  1974 


<■ 


Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Ipeak- 
er,  tomorrow  marks  the  101st  ai  niver- 
sary  of  Puerto  Rico's  existence  \  ithout 
that  most  heinous  of  all  crimes — s  ivery. 
Until  March  22,  1873,  the  repugna  it  and 
horrifying  practice  of  buying  and  elllng 
human  beings  was  rampant  on  tha  most 
tranquil  and  beautiful  of  island:  ,  The 
protection  for  this  odious  con;  nerce 
came  from  the  representatives  c  '  Im- 
perial Spain  who  fostered  this  tra  le  for 
personal  aggrandizement  and  prof  ;  with 
no  concern  or  feeling  for  those  po  r  and 
indigent  persons  who  were  the  cha  tel  of 
this  commerce. 

In  Puerto  Rico,  as  elsewhere  i  the 
world,  there  are  those  who  when  th  !y  see 
a  wrong  being  perpetrated  commit  hem- 
selves  totally  and  irrevocably  towa  d  the 
eradication  of  that  wrong.  Those  i  en  in 
Puerto  Rico  who  fought  fiercely  9X.  1  suc- 
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cessfully  were  a  small  group  in  number 
but  they  had  as  great  an  impact  on 
Puerto  Rican  history  as  any  group.  Their 
names  are  hallowed  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico:  Roman  Baldorioty 
de  Castro,  Jose  Julian  Acosta.  Ramon 
Emetario  Batances,  Segrimdo  Ruiz  Bel- 
vis,  Julio  L.  de  Vizcarondo.  These  patri- 
ots were  a  few  of  the  men  who  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  anti-slavery  and 
through  their  imtiring  and  imselflsh 
efforts  set  the  stage  for  freedom  in 
Puerto  Rico. 

Using  the  conscience  of  the  world  as 
their  most  potent  weapon,  these  freedom 
fighters  argued,  petitioned,  and  propa- 
gandized until  they  forced  the  en- 
trenched bureaucracy  of  the  government 
of  Spain  to  grant  to  the  slaves  of  Puerto 
Rico  the  freedom  that  should  have  been 
theirs  since  birth. 

With  the  final  eradication  of  slavery 
in  Puerto  Rico,  free  men  everywhere  who 
had  long  held  such  human  bondage  to  be 
the  most  abominable  of  crimes  rejoiced 
equally  with  those  who  were  newly  freed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  sense  of 
satisfaction  that  we  hail  the  occasion  of 
Puerto  Rican  Emancipation  Day,  for  as 
free  men  in  a  free  society  we  know  the 
value  and  the  merits  of  liberty  and  dread 
the  cause  of  slavery  and  oppression. 

Freed  from  the  devastating  effects  of 
slavery,  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  have 
pulled  together,  as  descendants  of  'ooth 
free  men  and  slave  did  their  share,  to 
establish  their  island  as  a  leader  in  the 
ranks  of  all  democratic  states. 

Their  love  of  liberty  is  unsiu'passed, 
their  democratic  spirit  inextinguishable 
as  they  stand  today,  a  credit  to  the  great 
traditions  of  freedom  in  the  Western 
World. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  I 
OF  H.R.  69 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  21.  1974 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  House 
Resolution  963, 1  include  here  the  text  of 
an  amendment  which  I  may  propose  to 
title  I  of  H.R.  69,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendments  of 
1974. 

This  amendment  simply  raises  the 
ceiling  of  the  State  entitlement  in  the 
title  I  allocation  formula  from  120  per- 
cent of  the  national  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  to  150  percent.  The  lower 
committee  ceiling  penalizes  States  which 
are  displaying  leadership  in  expenditures 
for  the  schooling  of  their  children  and 
rewards  States  making  minimal  effort. 
The  150  percent  ceiling  will  simply  allow 
States  to  be  reimbursed  under  title  I  at 
levels  reflecting  actual  spending  and 
should  be  a  spur  to  those  States  still  not 
making  a  maximum  effort  to  provide 
quality  schooling. 

Amendment  to  H.R.  69,  as  Reported  Offebeo 
BT  Mm.  Baoillo 

Page  30,  line  4.  strike  out  "120  per  centum" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "ISO  per  centum". 

Page  30.  line  5,  strike  out  "120  per  centum" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "150  per  centum". 
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Page  31,  lines  21  and  23,  strike  out  "120 
per  centum"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "150 
per  centum". 

Page  31,  line  23.  strike  out  "120  per  cen- 
tum" and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "150  per 
centum". 


WE  NEED  A  NATIONAL  RESEARCH 
DATA  BANK 


HON.  HAROLD  B.  COLLIER 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21,  1974 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
fiscal  1975,  which  will  begin  in  a  little 
over  3  months,  the  Federal  Government 
will  provide  almost  $20  billion  for  re- 
search programs.  This  will  be  a  billion 
dollars  in  excess  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  feel  that  a  sub- 
stantial sum  could  be  saved  if  research 
spending  were  judiciously  curtailed, 
while  others  believe  that  a  great  deal 
more  ought  to  be  made  avilable  for  their 
favorite  programs.  Regardless  of  wheth- 
er they  want  more  or  less  to  be  ear- 
marked for  research,  I  am  sure  they 
would  like  to  have  access  to  a  National 
Research  Data  Bank  which  would  be  es- 
tablished if  a  bill  that  I  have  introduced 
becomes  law. 

Such  a  facility  ought  to  be  available 
not  only  to  Congressmen  and  their  staffs, 
but  to  the  executive  branch  and  State 
and  local  governments  as  well.  Business 
and  industry,  labor,  agriculture,  and  pri- 
vate individuals  ought  to  have  access  to 
all  information  and  data  developed  by 
governmental  research  except  for  that 
which  ought  not  to  be  disseminated  to 
the  general  public  for  reasons  of  na- 
tional security. 

A  research  data  bank  would  become  a 
reality  if  a  bill  that  I  introduced  more 
than  a  year  ago  were  enacted  Into  law. 
H.R.  145,  the  National  Research  Co- 
ordination Act  of  1973,  which  I  put  in 
the  hopper  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
93d  Congress,  provides  for  the  develop- 
ment, establishment,  and  maintenance 
of  a  National  Research  Data  Bank  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

My  bill  provides  that,  for  each  re- 
search program  being  conducted  with 
Federal  assistance,  the  Data  Bank  shall 
identify  the  program,  including  the  name 
of  the  program,  the  authorizing  statute, 
the  specific  administering  office,  and  a 
brief  description  of  the  program  and  its 
objectives;  describe  the  program  struc- 
ture, including  the  method  of  research 
being  utilized,  and  the  expenditure  pat- 
terns; provide  additional  financial  in- 
formation, including  current  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations  of  funds,  the 
obligations  incurred  for  past  years,  the 
current  amount  of  imobligated  balances, 
other  non-Federal  sources  of  assistance 
including  amoimts,  and  other  pertinent 
financial  information;  identify  the  ap- 
propriate officials  who  are  administer- 
ing the  program ;  identify  any  closely  re- 
lated programs;  and  provide  any  other 
information  which  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral may  feel  is  necessary  to  a  complete 
imderstanding  of  the  scope  and  purpose 
of  the  research  program. 

An  annual  catalog,  containing  a  sum- 
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mary  of  all  except  classified  matter, 
would  be  published  by  the  Comptroller 
General  after  the  Data  Bank  had  been 
in  operation  for  12  months. 

Every  year  Congress  is  asked  to  ap- 
prove new  research  activities,  even 
though  its  members  have  no  idea  of  how 
many  similar  programs  already  exist. 
Before  we  embark  upon  any  more  ven- 
tures in  research  we  ought  to  set  up  a 
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systematic  method  of  coordinating  and 
evaluating  the  mountain  of  data  that 
has  previously  been  collected  at  Federal 
expense. 

A  tabulation  that  I  have  prepared 
shows  the  amounts  that  were  obligated 
for  research  in  the  fiscal  years  1973  and 
1974  and  the  sums  that  will  be  obli- 
gated for  fiscal  1975,  broken  down  by 
departments  and  agencies. 

\\n  millions  of  dollars) 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  to  which  my 
bill  was  referred,  to  schedule  hearings  on 
H.R.  145  at  an  early  date.  The  National 
Research  Data  Bank  is  a  necessity  if  we 
are  to  be  able  to  appropriate  wisely  for 
research  and  if  the  research  is  to  be 
readily  available  to  those  whom  it  is 
intended  to  benefit. 

The  tabulation  follows: 


1973 
actual 


1974 
estimate 


1975 

estimate 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE-MILITARY  FUNCTIONS 

Conduct  of  research  and  development: 

Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation: 

Military  sciences 

Aircraft  and  related  equipment 

Missiles  and  related  equipment 

Military  astronautics  and  related  equipment... 

Ships,  small  craft,  and  related  equipment..... 

Ordnance,  combat  vehicles,  and  related  equip- 
ment  - 

Other  equipment - 

Programwide  management  and  support 

Other  appropriations 

Research  and  development  facilities 

Total  obligations 

NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Conduct  of  research  and  development: 

Manned  space  flight 

Space  sciences 

Space  applications 

Space  and  nuclear  research  and  technotogy 

Aeronautical  research  and  technology 

Supporting  activities.- - - 

Research  and  program  management 

Research  and  development  facilities 

Total  budget  plan -_ 

Total  obligations _ 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE 

Conduct  of  research  and  development: 

National  Institutes  of  Health 

Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion.  

National  Institute  of  Education 

Health  Resources  Administration 

Office  of  Education 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 

Food  and  Drug  Administration 

Center  lor  Disease  Control 

Social  Security  Administration 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

Assistant  Secretary  f  or  H  uman  Development 

Health  Services  Administration 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Health 

Research  and  development  facilities 

Total  obligations 1,887  2,403 

ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 

Conduct  of  research  and  development: 
National  security: 

Weapons  research 6J  58 

Weapons  development  and  testing 394  383 

Naval  reactor  development l'|  »J* 

Waste  management »  " 


457 

426 

431 

1,881 

1.658 

1.832 

2,141 

2,112 

2,340 

421 

594 

525 

634 

633 

726 

381 

460 

512 

1,548 

1,687 

2.090 

525 

592 

712 

394 

411 

413 

146 

201 

189 

8,528 

8,774 

9,770 

1,136 

1.056 

1.125 

662 

588 

540 

205 

175 

184 

82 

69 

75 

151 

168 

166 

252 

149 

256 

722 

745 

750 

79 

101 

151 

3,289 

3,151 

3,247 

3,154 

3.442 

3,278 

1,338 

1.745 

1.662 

122 

157 

129 

107 

101 

130 

53 

61 

71 

58 

55 

•  15 

53 

50 

«33 

30 

35 

38 

33 

38 

34 

18 

25 

27 

21 
15 

»34 
>24 

12 

12 

12 

12 

8 

16 

18 

43 

71 

33 

2,261 


59 
393 
162 

17 


Energy:  ,      ^  .,      , 

Reactor  research  and  development 

Controlled  thermonuclear  research 

Nuclear  materials  (production) 

Applied  energy  technology 

Other  programs 

Reactor  safety  research 

Physical  research 

Biomedical  and  environmental  research... 

Space  nuclear  systems 

Research  and  development  facilities 

Total  obligations - 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

Conduct  of  research  and  development 

Research  and  development  facilities 

Total  obligations 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Conduct  of  research  and  development 

Research  and  development  facilities 

Total  obligations 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Conduct  of  research  and  development 

Research  and  development  facilities 

Total  obligations 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Conduct  of  research  and  development 

Research  and  development  facilities 

Total  obligations 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Conduct  of  research  and  development 

Research  and  development  facilities 

Total  obligations 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

Conduct  of  research  and  development 

Research  and  development  facilities 

Total  obligations 

Conduct  of  research  and  development: 

Veterans'  Administration — 7* 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develapnwiit —  H 

Department  of  Justice g 

Another >'| 

Research  and  development  facilities— All  other lo 

Total  obligations 358 

Grand  total  obligations 17,578 


1973 
actual 

1974 
estimate 

1975 
estimate 

256 

290 
S3 
40 
15 
9 
41 

250 
98 
2fi 

387 

350 

37 

82 

33 

44 

10 

12 

9 

12 

34 

48 

241 

268 

93 
38 

112 
27 

348 

411 

1,710 

1,816 

1.997 

358 


18.940 


1  Reflects  the  transfer  of  certain  research  functions  to  revenue  sharing  accounts. 
3  Reflects  the  transfer  of  certain  research  functions  from  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Human  Development  and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 


Note:  Details  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 


480 
57 

530 
39 

549 
49 

537 

569 

598 

311 
38 

358 

32 

3% 

20 

- 

349 

390 

417 

371 
3 

393 
11 

412 
8 

374 

404 

420 

254 

26 

287 
88 

345 

- 

55 

. 

280 

375 

400 

191 
8 

210 
12 

266 

- 

11 

. 

199 

222 

277 

181 
23 

174 
13  ... 

150 

- 

204 

187 

ISO 

85 

94 

65 

70 

52 

56 

132 

128 

24 

25 

373 


19,942 


CONSUMERS  REPORTS  ENDORSES 
PURE  FISH  BILL 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  21,  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
delighted  to  learn  that  the  editors  of 
Consumer  Reports  have  endorsed  H.R. 
10150,  the  Pure  Pish  and  Fishery  Prod- 


ucts Act  of  1973,  which  I  introduced  last 
year. 

They  correctly  point  out  that  the  need 
for  this  legislation  is  no  less  important 
than  that  which  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's 
meat  inspection  program. 

I  include  herewith  Consumer  Reports' 
statement  on  HJl.  10150,  and  a  related 
article  about  frozen  shrimp  which,  I  be- 
lieve, indicates  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion. I  commend  the  following,  which 


appeared  in  the  March  issue  of  Consum- 
ers Rei>orts,  to  those  of  my  colleagues 
and  other  readers  of  the  Record  who 
appreciate  the  bounty  the  sea  has  to 
offer: 
VPhy  Fishert  Inspection  Bills  Fottndek 
Bills  calling  lor  mandatory  sanitary  inspec- 
tion of  fishery  vessels  and  plants  usuaUy  sur- 
face in  Congress  every  year,  often  in  both 
houses.  Without  faU.  they  sink  without  a 
trace  by  the  session's  end.  There  is  manda- 
tory continuous  Federal  inspection  of  meat 
and  poultry — why  not  of  seafood? 
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The  Industry  lobbies  violently  aga  ist  such 
regulation.  Its  arguments  have  beeiiBuccess- 
ful,  apparently,  for  two  reasons: 

1.  Because  the  whole  processlng-llstribu- 
tlon  system,  from  boat  to  wharf  to  Jlant  to 
wholesale  storage  to  retail  sale,  Is  i  Dwleldy, 
and  the  Federal  Government  seems  Muctant 
to  Implement  so  widespread  a  r  ^ulatory 
administration. 

2.  Because,  in  contrast  to  the  Arge  na- 
tional production  of  meat  and  pou  try,  im- 
ported fish  and  shellfish  almost  dc  ible  the 
domestic  catch,  and  much  of  the  forllgn  pro- 
duction could  not  be  regulated.        I 

But  just  because  much  of  the  seafood 
comes  from  other  countries  is  no  e:  :use  for 
us  not  to  impose  quality  controls  ot  what  is 
sold  here.  Only  on©  arm  of  Federal  mforce- 
ment,  the  Food  and  Drug  AdminI  tration, 
now  has  any  real  power  to  supervise  t  le  qual- 
ity of  seafood  sold  In  interstate  com  lerce  or 
imported  from  foreign  countries.  O  >ce  in  a 
while,  FDA  Inspectors  may  examine  foreign 
shipments  unloading  In  U.S.  ports.  C  ice  in  a 
while  is  not  enough  to  check  out  shrimp 
caught,  for  example.  In  India,  sh|  >ped  to 
Mexico  for  processing,  and  distrlbu  ed  here 
as  a  Mexican  product.  Once  in  a  grei  t  while, 
the  FDA  has  recalled  a  bad  batch  o:  shrimp 
shipped  interstate. 

liiaJst  fall,  another  bill  was  introd  jced  in 
the  House  by  Representative  Jona  han  B. 
Bingham  (D.,  N.Y.)  aimed  at  giving  he  FDA 
broad  authority  to  regulate  the  hai  iresting, 
processing,  and  retaUlug  of  fish  and  i  lellflsh. 
CU  strongly  endorses  the  bUl  (H.B.  10150). 
In  essence,  it  would : 

Prohibit  the  sal©  of  fishery  prodi  cts  be- 
yond a  ^>ecl&ed  expiration  date  and  require 
this  date  to  show  on  the  label. 

Require  retailers  to  store  fish  pro<  ucts  at 
proper  temperatures  and  prohibit  thj  sale  of 
refrozen  fish  products. 

Call  for  the  grading  of  all  fish  pro<J  icts. 

Convert  the  voluntary  program  of  he  Na- 
tional Shellfish  Samtation  Program  into  a 
mandatory  program  under  which  be  .h  har- 
vester and  processor  must  oi}erate. 

Authorize  the  FDA  to  establish  st  .ndards 
at  which  waters  should  b©  placed  o  '-limits 
to  harvesters,  these  standards  to  include 
metallic  contaminants  and  coliform  lacterla 
levels. 

Provide  for  mandatory  surveillance  >ver  all 
phases  of  fish  production  by  giving  t  le  FDA 
the  authority  to  inspect  fishing  vessel  i,  proc- 
essing establishments,  and  sales  outl<  ;s. 

As  long  as  there  is  greater  demj  nd  for 
shrimp  than  there  is  supply,  voluntt  y  self- 
regulation  will  not  encourage  indv  itry  to 
Improve  product  quality.  Immediate  massage 
of  H.R.  10150,  or  a  similar  bill,  won  d  be  a 
long-overdue  step  toward  that  end. 

WHO  WILL  MEND  THE  FHOZEN-rG(  D 
DISTRIBUTION    CHAIN? 

That's  a  poser.  Give  some  credit  to  i  group 
Of  Federal,  state,  and  local  health  >fflclals 
without  legal  clout — the  Association  >f  Pood 
and  Drug  Officials  of  the  US.  (AP  >OUS). 
Back  In  1961.  AFDOUS  adopted  a  froz  n-food 
code  that  requires  frozen  foods  to  b«  main- 
tained, with  small  tolerances,  at  0°  •*  from 
packager  to  consumer.  Applaud  also  he  few 
states  that  have  made  the  AFDOt  i  code 
law. 

But  debit  severely  the  Federal  <  overn- 
ment  for  falling  to  adopt  and  legally  enforce 
«my  proposal  that  could  guarantee  itizens 
wholesome  froien  foods.  As  CV  has  lolnted 
oiit  over  and  over,  voluntary  self-reg  nation 
by  Industry  Just  doesn't  work.  (CU  Is  pre- 
paring a  petition  to  the  FDA  urgmi  »aop- 
tion  of  the  AFDOUS  standards,  wit  i  some 
modifications,  as  Qood  Manufactorin  ;  Prac- 
tices for  the  frozen-food  industry.)  : 

The  AFDOUS  code  needs  legal  te  th  be- 
yond the  bite  of  a  few  states.  The  1  tod  in- 
dustry's appeals  for  Good  Manufa  :turlng 
Practices  apparently  fall  on  their  o\  n  deaf 
ears.  One  of  those  voluntary  propoi  Us.  is- 
sued by  the  Frozen  Food  Coordinatli  ;  Com- 
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mlttee.  is  a  statement  of  purpose  to  the  ef- 
fect that  "Industry's  goal  Is  to  twmintmin 
reasonably  tinlform  frozen  food  product 
temperattrres  of  zero  degrees  F  or  lower  and 
to  Insure  their  proper  care,  from  packer  to 
cooBataer."  Sounds  familiar. 

The  American  Frozen  Food  Institute  (a 
member  of  the  Froaen  Pood  Coordinating 
Committee)  has  Inaugurated  a  conscious- 
ness-raising program,  a  "Mark  of  Zero" 
sticker  campaign.  Packers  can  buy  "Mark 
of  Zero"  stickers  at  cost  and  put  them  on 
cartons  of  frozen-food  products  to  remmd 
handlers  to  keep  the  temperature  at  zero. 
The  National  Fisheries  Institute  also  indus- 
try-based, helps  promote  the  "Mark  of  Zero" 
campaign  and,  more  significantly,  supports 
legislation  for  mandatory  periodic  inspection 
of  fishery  products. 

If  industry  really  wants  to  safeguard 
frozen  foods  in  transit  and  storage,  there  are 
low-cost  devices  that  wUI  do  a  far  more  ef- 
fective Job:  little  temperature  indicators  to 
be  attached  to  each  package  before  it's 
froeen.  Freezing,  usually  at  —  30°F,  turns  one 
type  of  indicator  yellow,  for  example.  If  the 
temperature  of  the  package  ever  goes  above 
0'  P.  or  any  preset  temperature,  the  Indicator 
turns  red — and  remains  red — warning 
handlers,  retailers,  and  consumers  that  the 
contents  have  suffered  a  quality  loss. 

Why  haven't  you  seen  those  simple  tem- 
perature monitors  on  the  fro2^n  foods  you 
bring  home?  Not  just  because  It  might  cost 
the  manufacttuer  a  few  cents  per  package, 
surely  little  enough  to  pay  for  the  assurance 
of  good  quality  on  a  high-cost  Item  like 
shrimp.  But  because  you  obviously  wouldn't 
buy  red-Sagged  packages,  nor  would  the  re- 
taller  accept  delivery  of  them.  Someone  has 
to  absorb  the  cost  of  the  damaged  packages, 
and  no  one's  ready  to  do  it.  The  best  hope  is 
that  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  will 
police  the  distribution  chain,  as  outimed  in 
a  proposed  Fishery  Inspection  bill,  which 
follows: 

Frozen  Shrimp 

The  less  that  happens  to  a  shrimp — from 
the  time  it  hits  the  trawler's  deck  to  the 
moment  you  thaw  it  in  your  kitchen — the 
better  it's  likely  to  taste.  It's  just  common 
sense:  Once  a  shrimp  Is  taken  out  of  its 
natural  habitat,  Its  quality  as  a  food  deterio- 
rates rapidly.  To  retain  as  much  natural  fla- 
vor and  texture  as  possible,  shrimp  must  be 
handled  as  little  as  possible,  frozen  quickly, 
and  kept  at  a  constant  low  temperature  dur- 
ing distribution.  So  at  every  step  along  the 
way — harvestmg,  processing,  distributing — 
time  and  temperature  control  are  of  the 
essenee. 

This  Judgment  is  borne  out  by  CU's  test 
results.  The  only  shrimp  tested  that  earned 
respectable  Ratings  judgments  were  shell-on 
siirimp — four  out  of  the  five  brands  were 
rated  Good  to  Very  Good  or  better.  Their 
processing  time  is  the  shortest,  devoted  only 
to  freestng  and  packagmg.  Judged  far  In- 
ferior as  a  group  were  17  brands  of  rate- 
peeled  shrimp;  their  production  takes  an 
extra  step  or  two.  Cooked-peeled  shrimp 
spend  even  more  time  bemg  processed  and 
are  also  more  susceptible  to  storage  changes, 
which  presumably  accounts  for  the  wretched 
showing  of  the  six  brands  tested. 

It  did  not  seem  to  make  a  great  deal  of 
difference  whether  the  shrimp  came  from 
U.S.  waters  or  were  Imported,  though  the 
labeling  often  did  not  state  the  country  of 
origin,  so  we  could  not  be  sure.  The  U.S.  pro- 
duces about  55  per  cent  of  the  shrimp  sold 
here  annually,  harvested  mainly  from  the 
continental  shelves  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Oceans  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Imports  come  from  many  sources — maiiily 
Mexico.  Central  and  South  America,  and 
India.  But  the  distance  a  shrimp  travels  is 
apparently  far  less  crucial  In  determining 
quality  than  the  care  with  which  it  is  ban- 
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died  In  harvesting,  processing,  and  distribu- 
tion. 

Why  is  processed  shrimp — the  seafood  In- 
dustry's most  valuable  product — so  uni- 
formly disappointing?  If  we  take  a  close  loo> 
at  the  shrimp's  sea-to-supper  journey,  It  will 
be  clear — perfectly  clear,  unfortunately. 

HAKVKSTING 

Harvesting  methods  vary  according  to  the 
distance  from  port,  the  trawler's  facilities, 
and  the  size  of  the  trawler's  hold.  Generally, 
the  catch  Is  emptied  on  the  deck,  where  the 
shrimp  are  separated  from  trash  fish  and 
other  undesirables.  In  southern  waters,  where 
the  air  and  deck  temperatures  can  get  ex- 
tremely hot,  the  shrimp  are  beheaded  imme- 
diately, washed  by  the  basketfull  m  sea 
water,  and  layered  In  Ice  In  the  trawler's 
hold. 

If  the  shrimp  boats  are  so  small  that  they 
return  to  port  each  night,  the  day's  catch 
may  not  be  Iced  this  way — it  is  scdd  Immedi- 
ately at  dockslde  to  processors'  agents.  Many 
larger  vessels  carry  sufficient  crushed  ice  to 
permit  them  to  stay  on  the  fishing  grounds 
for  a  week  or  more.  Even  more  modem  are 
trawlers  with  refrigerated  holds.  The  shrimp 
they  deliver  aren't  awash  In  ice  water. 

Though  these  harvesting  procedures  vary, 
it  U  obvious  that  once  the  delicate  shrimp 
are  swept  out  of  the  sea,  they  are  prey  to 
mishandling.  Exposed  to  air  too  long  on  the 
deck,  they  can  develop  black  spot,  a  dis- 
coloration of  the  shell  that  mottles  the  flesh 
unpleasantly  and  Is  a  signal  to  wholesale 
buyers  that  the  shrimp  may  be  partially 
spoiled.  Later,  down  In  the  holding  pens, 
other  defects  may  develop  to  impair  part  or 
all  of  a  catch's  overall  quality  and  whole- 
someness:  off-flavors  and  off -odors  specified 
by  the  terms  "bllgy,"  "fishy,"  and  "putrid." 

Bilginesa  results  from  bacterial  enzymatic 
action  encouraged  by  packmg  shrimp  so 
tightly  m  the  holding  pen  that  the  cold  air 
can't  circulate.  But  even  when  there  is 
enough  oxygen  present,  aerobic  bacteria  in 
the  shrimp  may  promote  an  objectionable 
fishy  odor  and  flavor.  Still  other  bacteria  are 
responsible  for  a  putrid  flavor. 

Again,  time  and  temperature  are  the  cru- 
cial factors;  defects  are  most  likely  to  de- 
velop when  the  shrimp  are  refrigerated  for  a 
long  time  or  held  for  a  shorter  time  but  at 
higher  temperatures.  Since  a  trawler's  total 
catch  over  a  number  of  days  Is  often  proc- 
essed at  one  time,  all  the  harvesting  defects 
are  not  likely  to  come  together  in  a  single 
box  or  bag.  Tou  may  simply  get  a  shrimp  or 
two  that  lay  at  the  edge  of  the  pen.  poorly 
iced,  or  a  few  bllgy  shrimp  deprived  of  air 
at  the  bottom  of  the  heap. 

PROCESSING     AND     DISTRtSUTION 

When  shrimp  arrive  at  a  processing  plant. 
they're  washed  free  of  ice  and  put  on  a  con- 
veyor for  plant  Insftectors  to  look  over  (they 
remove  broken,  discolored,  and  decomposed 
shrimp,  as  well  as  any  extraneous  matter). 
On  the  same  ride,  mechanical  graders  sep- 
arate the  shrimp,  generally  into  four  size 
categories:  Jumbo,  large,  medium,  and  small. 
Prom  here,  the  shell-on  shrimp  are  simply 
beheaded  (if  the  heads  aren't  already  off), 
packed  in  waxed  paperboard  cartons, 
weighed,  and  frozen.  After  freezing,  the 
shrimp  are  usually  given  an  extra  spray  of 
water  to  lock  them  Into  a  block  of  ice  de- 
signed to  keep  them  from  drymg  out. 

Peeled  shrimp  go  through  additional 
steps — shelling  and  deveining,  procedures 
usually  performed  by  machines.  (Cooked 
shrimp  may  be  peeled  and  develned  either 
before  or  after  the  cooking.)  Prior  to  freez- 
ing, they're  soaked  in  a  phosphate  solution, 
commonly  sodium  tiipolyphosphate.  to  pre- 
vent dehydration  during  storage.  Most  peeled 
shrimp,  whether  raw  or  cooked,  are  frozen 
Individually  on  metal  trays  and  are  pack- 
aged in  plastic  bags. 

At  least,  that's  how  the  proceE5:ing  Is  sup- 
posed to  go.  But  there  are  many  obvious  op- 
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Dortunltles  tai  foul-ups.  Casual  inspection 
of  the  about-to-be-processed  shrimp  may  not 
weed  out  those  with  evident  harvesting  de- 
fects Again,  careless  handUng  of  shrimp 
that  have  been  peeled  and  develned  may  al- 
low damaged  shrimp,  pieces  of  shell,  bits  of 
vein,  even  whole  legs  or  heads  to  wind  up  In 
the  final  packaged  product. 

Should  the  shrimp  get  too  long  a  bath  of 
sodium  trlpolyphosphate,  their  cooked  tex- 
ture win  be  undesirable.  And  If  Imported 
frozen  shell-on  shrimp  are  thawed  for  peel- 
ing and  deveining  and  then  refrozen,  they 
suffer  an  additional  quality  loss. 

Another  weak  link  in  the  processing  chain 
is  the  indifferent  way  in  which  many  batches 
of  shrimp  are  graded  for  size.  Unless  the  me- 
chanical grader  Is  strictly  supervised,  a  pack- 
age of  shrimp  labeled  large,  for  example,  may 
yield  some  large,  some  small,  and  some 
minuscule.  There  are  Instances,  also  of  pack- 
aging that  falls  to  seal  the  frozen  shrimp 
from  dehydration. 

Once  the  shrimp  leave  the  processing  plant 
they  have  to  be  stored— first  in  refrigerated 
warehouses,  then  In  transit  In  refrigerated 
trucks,  and  finally  in  the  retaUer's  freezer 
cabinets.  At  every  stage  of  this  distribution 
cycle  it's  essential  that  the  storage  tempera- 
ture be  held  below  0°  F. 

Under  good  conditions,  even  carefully  proc- 
essed frozen  shrimp  deteriorate  with  time. 
Under  haphazard  storage  conditions,  with 
fluctuating  or  above-zero  temperatures, 
wholesomeness  and  quality  fall  off  rapidly: 
protein  breakdown  turns  the  flesh  tough, 
fibrous,  and  rubbery;  fat  oxidation  produces 
salt-flsh  or  rancid  flavors  as  well  as  strong 
odors;  a  change  of  color,  known  as  yellowing, 
shows  up  after  cooking  as  the  shrimp  take 
on  a  Jaundiced  look. 

Birr  WHO  CARES? 

There  is  no  mandatory  inspection  by  the 
U.S.  of  the  sanitary  conditions  on  fishing 
vessels  or  in  processing  plants;  nor  Is  there 
any  mandatory  grade  labeling  at  the  plant. 
There  is  no  Federally  enforced  method  of 
ensuring  proper  storage  temperatures 
throughout  the  wholesale  and  retail  chain. 
There  Is  not  even  a  simple  legal  requirement 
that  every  package  leaving  the  plant  bear  a 
clearly  visible  processing   date. 

What  is  there,  then?  A  voluntary  grade 
standard  established  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  for  frozen  shell-on  shrimp  and 
and  a  voluntary  plant-inspection  program. 
"Voluntary"  means  Just  that.  If  a  processor 
wishes  to  have  his  plant  inspected  and  his 
shell-on  shrimp  graded  for  quality,  he  in- 
vites— and  pays — an  official  of  the  Natonal 
Marin©  Fisheries  Service  of  the  USDC's  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion to  do  It.  Naturally,  few  packers  will  Issue 
such  an  invitation  so  long  as  they  can  sell 
all  the  shrimp  they  can  get  their  hands  on. 

WHAT  WE  FOUND 

CU  shoppers  bought  28  brands  that  our 
market  survey  of  20  cities  throughout  the 
country  mdlcated  are  most  widely  available 
shell-on,  raw-peeled,  and  cooked-and-peeled. 
Immediately  after  purchase,  the  samples 
were  packed  with  dry  Ice  in  Insulated  hamp- 
ers and  air-shipped  to  CU's  food  laboratory. 
On  arrival,  they  were  promptly  transferred 
to  freezers  set  below  0°P  for  the  time  needed 
to  code  each  sample  for  testing  by  CU's  con- 
sultants. 

Evaluating  11  or  12  samples  of  each  brand, 
CU's  seafood  consultants  checked  out  and 
scored  their  physical  defects  when  frozen, 
when  thawed,  and  when  cooked.  Then  came 
the  all-important  sensory  tests;  and  odor 
and  flavor  must  be  the  chief  criteria  for 
judging  shrimp  quality.  It  was  possible,  in 
these  sensory  tests,  to  plnpomt  the  odor 
and  taste  defects  and  trace  their  origin. 
Thus,  if  the  Ratings  downgrade  certain 
brands  for  bllglness,  flshmess.  or  for  putrid 
off-flavors  and  odors,  blame  poor  harvesting 
procedures.  Damaged  and  broken  shrimp  are 
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processing  defects.  Rancidity  and  fishy  flavor 
and  odor  can  result  from  Improper  storage. 

By  the  time  we  finished  compUlng  the 
physical  and  sensory  defects,  there  was  very 
little  good  to  be  said  for  any  of  the  shrimp 
tested,  except  the  shell-on  type.  The  Ratings 
tell  the  sorry  story. 

TESTS  FOR  WHOLESOMENESS 

Two  samples  of  each  shrimp  brand  rated 
were  given  a  microbiological  examination. 
The  tests  included  a  total  plate  count  of 
all  the  bacteria  present  (to  assess  the  prod- 
uct's overall  sanitary  quality)  and  tests  for 
streptococci,  conforms,  and  Excherxchm  coU 
(more  specific  indicators  of  fecal  contamina- 
tion). We  also  ran  tests  for  staphylococci, 
generally  associated  with  food  poisoning. 

Conform  bacteria  usually  do  not  survive  In 
the  frozen  state;  fecal  streptococci  are  far 
hardier  Thus,  while  the  E.  colt  and  conform 
counts  were  negligible  (and  the  staphylococci 
too),  the  Ratings  note  where  both  samples 
of  a  shrimp  brand  turned  out  to  have  total 
plate  counts  and  fecal  streptococci  contami- 
nation higher  than  we  believe  should  occur 
in  wholesome  food  products. 

Many  of  oxn  bacteriological  findings  were 
corroborated  by  sensory  Judgments.  Off-flav- 
ors off-odors,  and  quality  deterioration  are 
the  natural  result  of  bacteriological  activity. 
There's  been  concern  recently  over  the 
presence  of  heavy  metals— mercury,  arsenic, 
lead  and  cadmium— In  seafood.  The  FDA  has 
already  set  a  tolerance  of  0.5  parts  per  million 
for  mercury  in  fish.  In  the  chemical  analyses, 
every  sample  of  shrimp  scored  well  below 
the  PDA  mercury  limit,  and  although  there 
are  not  as  yet  official  limits  of  arsenic,  lead, 
and  cadmium  for  fish  and  shellfish,  all  our 
shrimp  had  low  and  probably  tolerable  levels 
of  those. 

WHAT    LrrTLE    YOU   CAN    COUNT    ON 

since  processors  generally  package  their 
shell -on  shrimp  In  cartons,  you  have  no  way 
of  Knowing  what  you're  getting  unless  th© 
carton  or  its  wrapper  spells  out  the  number 
of  shrimp  and  their  size.  Even  then,  if  the 
inconsistent  sizing  that  w©  encountered  Is 
typical,  you  may  not  get  Just  exactly  what 
you  want. 

A  voluntary  grade  standard  for  raw,  shell- 
on  shrimp  specifies  the  number  of  shrimp  per 
pound  in  eleven  size  designations.  For  exam- 
ple. Jumbo  shrimp  should  mean  21  to  25 
shrimp  to  the  pound;  large,  31  to  35;  medium, 
43  to  60;  and  small,  61  to  60.  Only  two  of  our 
boxed,  sheU-on  shrimp  brands  described  the 
shrimp  size,  but  neither  gave  the  count.  In 
the  Ratings,  we  list  the  range  of  shrimp  per 
pound  for  every  brand  tested. 

Peeled  shrimp,  both  raw  and  cooked,  came 
in  printed  plastic  bags,  so  you  can  look  them 
over  before  you  buy.  But  some  of  the  bags 
reveal  less  than  we  think  they  should.  We'd 
like  to  see  all  such  shrimp  packaged  so  at 
least  half  of  one  side  Is  clear,  see-through 
plastic.  Often  what  you  don't  see  is  a  lot  of 
odd-sized  shrimp. 

While  looking  through  the  foggy  bag,  note 
whether  the  shrimp  are  separate  or  In  a 
clump.  Most  shrimp  are  Individually  frozen. 
Such  shrimp  shovUd  be  clearly  separate.  A 
clump  of  shrimp  sticking  together  suggests 
thawing,  then  refreezlng.  Avoid  such  pack- 
ages. (The  Ratings  note  which  of  our  shrimp 
claimed  to  be  Individually  frozen.) 

SHRIMP   AND    NtrrRITION 

Shrimp  is  a  good  source  of  easily  digested 
proteta  and,  because  of  its  low  fat  content, 
is  a  dieter's  friend.  A  fotir-oimc©  serving, 
which  contains  about  100  calories,  should 
provide  an  adult  male  with  nearly  one-third 
of  his  Recommended  Dally  Allowance  for 
protein.  He  also  gets  phosphorus  (25  per  cent 
of  his  RDA).  iron  (18  per  cent),  calcium 
(nearly  10  percent) ,  and  niacin  (21  per  cent) . 
Unfortunately  for  those  who  have  to  limit 
their  intake  of  cholesterol,  shrimp  is  loaded 
with  it — about  140  milligrams  in  four  ounces. 
(Four  ounces  of  red  meat,  by  comparison, 
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provides  about  80  mg.  of  cholesterol.  The 
American  Heart  Association  suggests  limiting 
the  intake  of  shellfish  to  not  more  than  four 
ounces  twice  a  week.) 

THE    CLOUDED    PRICE    PICTUKE 

In  the  months  since  we  bought  our  shrimp, 
the  food-price  picture  has  gone  completely 
out  of  focus,  and  so  has  the  general  avail- 
ability of  shrimp  Itself.  Though  the  world's 
yearly  shrimp  catch  has  not  diminished  in 
quantity,  less  Is  reachtog  the  U.S.  retaU  mar- 
ket, and  prices  are  higher  than  those  we  paid 
last  year. 

Shortly  before  this  Issue  went  to  press,  we 
surveyed  the  Metropolitan  New  York  area  and 
found  that  prices  for  raw,  peeled  shrimp 
ranged  from  18  to  53  per  cent  higher  than 
those  we  paid  for  the  same  shrimp  earlier  in 
1973.  Price  hikes  for  cooked-and-peeled 
shrimp  ranged  from  13  to  30  per  cent.  (We 
weren't  able  to  price  any  of  the  raw,  shell-on 
shrimp  brands  because  we  couldn't  find  sim- 
ilar package  sizes.)  Thus,  we  cannot  provide 
realistic  prices  in  the  Ratings.  One  thing  is 
clear,  though:  there  is  no  relationship  be- 
tween cost  and  quality  or  between  cost  and 
shrimp  size. 

The  Ratings  show  that  you  get  many  more 
cooked -peeled  shrimp  per  pound  (154  to  462) 
than  you  do  of  the  other  types  we  tested. 
They  "are  obviously  much  smaller  shrimp. 
This  Is  tjTJlcal  of  cooked  shrimp  and  comes 
about  because  ( 1 )  the  smaller  sizes  are  more 
easily  peeled  after  cooking,  (2)  they  end 
with  a  cooked  texture  more  uniform  than 
the  larger  sizes,  and  (3)  the  larger  sizes 
would  become  too  expensive  when  processed 
this  way. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

If  you  buy  shell-on  frozen  shrimp,  you're 
likely  to  get  reasonably  good  quality,  though 
you  take  a  chance  on  the  size  and  number 
you'll  find  in  a  given  package.  True,  you  have 
to  go  through  the  nuisance  of  shelling  and 
deveimng.  But  that  shotxld  be  worth  the  trou- 
ble If  you  really  like  shrimp.  Shrimp  frozen 
with  the  shell  on  is  as  close  as  you'll  come  to 
the  flavor  and  texttire  of  fresh-caught 
shrimp.  With  frozen  peeled  shrimp,  whether 
cooked  or  raw,  you  won't  get  anything  near 
the  real  thing,  judging  by  our  samples. 


KHJ-TV  EDITORIAL  ON  VETERANS 
CEMETERIES 


HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21.  1974 
Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
an  editorial  which  recently  appeared  on 
KHJ-TV  in  Los  Angeles  concerning  the 
burial  of  our  veterans.  I  believe  that 
the  situation  described  merits  our  earliest 
attention. 
The  editorial  follows: 
We  flnd  that  the  nvunber  of  veterans  of 
America's  wars  who  are  by  law  entitled  to 
burial  in  places  Uke  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  or  a  Sawtelle  in  West  Los  Angeles 
now  goes  into  the  mlUlons.  Of  course,  there 
Is  an  even  greater  problem:  there  Is  no 
more  room  in  those  national  cemeteries.  We 
at  KHJ-TV  believe  it  is  a  national  disgrace 
that  no  action  is  being  taken  to  meet  this 
urgent  need.  Many  believe  that  the  great- 
ness of  a  nation  can  be  observed  in  the  way 
It  either  honors  or  falls  to  honor  its  war 
dead.  In  a  land  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment owns  vast  areas  of  unused  land  we 
can  see  no  excuse  for  not  providing  appro- 
priate facilities  for  a  final  resting  place 
for  those  men  and  women  who  so  often  at 
great  cost  have   served  our  country.  It  is 
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th«  least  wc  can  do,  and  wc  urge  o!  i'  vlew- 
ers  who  agree  to  call  upon  their  elee|M  Rep- 
resentatlvea  to  support  those  measvrefl  now 
before  the  Congress  to  do  somethlK  about 
It. 


APPIRMATrVE  ACTION  PROOflAMS 
A  WAY  TO  END  RACISM  III  EDU- 
CATION 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS, 


or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

'  Thursday,  March  21.  197 
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Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,    erhaps 
•11  of  my  ccrileagues  will  exampe  the 
WUliam  Raspberry  article  appe; 
the  March  15  issue  of  the  Was: 
Post  which  emphasizes  an  attack 
on  present  racism,  but  on  the  ejects  of 
historical  racism : 

FIGHTING  Campus  Discrimina' 
(By  William  Raspberry) 
It  may  be  awkward  to  talk  abo 
and  Jews  having  been  civil  rights 
so  long,   but  it  has  to  be  said: 
against    "affirmative    action"    prog: 
signed  to  help  blacks  and  other 
Into  the  American  mainstream  Is 
by  Jews. 

It  first  became  noticeable  in  1972 
American  Jewish  Committee  launch 
tack  on  "quotas,"  and  it  has  leacb 
thing  of  a  peak  with  the  DeFunls 
"reverse  discrimination"   ca.se  now 
before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Not  only  is  DePunls  himself  rep 
Sephardlc  Jew,  but  pro-DePunls  a 
riae  briefs  have  been  filed  by  the 
matlon  League  of  BTTal  B'rith  and 
Rights  Council.  In  addition,  there 
less  formal  support  by  a  number  yf  other 
Jewish  organizations  and  individual. 

On  th»  other  side  are  arrayed  thi  NAACP 
Legal  Defense  Fund,  the  National  Conference 
of  Black  Lawyers,  the  NOW  LegaK  Defense 
Fund  and  the  American  Indian  Lai|yers  As- 
sociation. ^ 

Why  the  rift  between  these  groupS  and  the 
JewlBb  community,  long  consideaed  their 
"natural"  ally?  Perhaps  the  "why'l^is  easier 
to  divine  If  attention  is  paid  to  th«"when.  ' 
The  Jewlab-lcd  assaults  on  quotas  <md  other 
"affiniMtlv*  action"  efforts  reach^  their 
current  Intensity  when  the  equal-rights 
fight  moved  from  the  hiring  halls  .and  gov- 
ernment offices  to  the  halls  of  academe. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  somei:  ciiltural 
and  some,  no  doubt,  stemming  tadlrectly 
from  anti-Semitism,  Jews  are  on  .jimerlca's 
tompuaes — as  students  and  as  faculty — out 
of  all  proportion  to  their  numben  In  the 
general  society.  f 

And  it  may  be  that  attempts  at  making 
the  campuses  more  representative  of  the 
country  are  seen  by  Jews  as  attacks  upon 
their  special  preserve.  The  AJC's  aaitiquota 
campaign,  for  instance,  coincided  with  what 
was  seen  as  a  HEW  push  to  get  more  blacks 
on  university  faculties.  The  DeFuais  com- 
plaint Is  that  he  was  passed  over-  for  law 
school  admission  in  favor  of  blacks  ^d  Chi- 
canes who  scored  less  than  he  ontthe  en- 
trance tests.  i 

Jews  and  Jewish  groups  were  aitfong  the 
supporters  of  "affirnrtatlve  action"  when  it 
meant  opening  tip  Jobs  and  promoilons  for 
nonwhltea.  (It  Is  wen  to  remember  t^at  even 
In  the  early  days,  "affirmative  actions'  meant 
more  than  mere  colorblind  nondlserlmina- 
tion.)  f' 

But  when  "affirmative  action"  werit  to  col- 
lege, it  suddenly  dawned  on  Jews  that  it  is 
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not  poaslble  to  cure  one  group's  underrepre- 
senUtlon  without  affecting  another's  over- 
representation.  And  that,  we  are  toM,  Is  "re- 
verse discrimination." 

FY>rtiinat*ly,  the  debate  Is  not  simply  be- 
tween blacks  and  Jews;  Increasingly  It  la 
coming  through  that  Jews  themselves  are 
not  of  a  single  mind  on  the  question  of 
"affirmative  action." 

Joseph  Rauh  Jr.,  protesting  what  he  sees 
as  a  "slow  but  perceptible  swing  to  the  right" 
among  his  fellow  Jews,  has  taken  a  strong 
stand  In  favor  of  "affirmative  action."  So,  too, 
have  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congre- 
gations and  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women. 

Listen  to  the  latter  two  groups  on  the  De- 
Punls case:  "In  our  opinion,  the  Marco  De- 
Funls case  against  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington represents  neither  a  case  of  discrim- 
ination on  the  part  of  the  university  nor  a 
quota  case  against  Jews  .  . 

'We  believe  that  the  rlsics  of  discretionary 
preferences — though  real — are  not  so  large  as 
the  risks  of  endangering  all  necessary  affirm- 
ative action  programs  to  bring  disadvantaged 
and  mmorlty  groups  into  the  mainstream  of 
educational  life. 

"As  Jews  we  must  continue  to  fight  for 
all  of  our  rlght«  and  causes.  However,  our 
long  history  for  social  Justice  demands  that 
we  not  turn  our  backs  on  other  minority 
groups  seeking  tlie  same  advantages  so  long 
withheld  from  them  .  .  . 

"Eliminating  the  blot  of  national  racism 
In  our  country  requires  sacrifice  and  accom- 
modation by  all  Americans  so  that  future 
generaUons  wlU  be  free  of  this  bitter  horror. 
We  do  not  believe  that  Jewish  groups  should 
seek  to  undermine  legitimate  affirmative  ac- 
tion programs  by  equating  them  with 
'quotas'  and  'reverse  discrimination'  where 
such  charges  are  not  warranted  by  the  facts." 

That  Is  a  strong,  gutsy  statement.  It  may, 
with  luck,  help  to  refocus  the  debate  on 
the  real  Issue:  the  necessity  of  attacking  not 
Just  present  racism  but  the  effects  of  his- 
torical racism. 

Some  people  may  conclude  that  nothing 
can  be  done  about  the  past.  But  if  they  do. 
let  them  say  so  straight  out  and  not  play 
semantical  games  about  the  differences  be- 
tween "quotas"  and  "afflrmatlve  action"  and 
"reverse  discrimination." 


THE  INDEPENDENT  BUSINESS — AN 
ENDANGERED  SPECIES 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  21.  1974 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
many  problems  which  directly  or  indi- 
rectly stem  from  the  current  petroletmi 
shortfall  is  the  shortage  of  petrochemi- 
cal feedstocks  and  the  resulting  crisis 
in  the  plastics  industry.  I  know  that  the 
members  of  the  Califmiua  delegation 
have  been  receiving  nimnerous  pleas  for 
help  from  plastic  fabricators.  Since  last 
fall  thousands  of  our  ccMistituents  have 
lost  jobs  in  this  industry  ouly  because 
the  raw  materials  were  not  a'^aflable  to 
their  employers.  Many  of  us  have  con- 
sulted the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  the 
Commerce  Department,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Office  to  determine  what 
could  be  done  about  the  shortage  of 
petrochemicals.  The  results  of  the  in- 
quiries have  been  confusing  and  frus- 
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trating.  Data  supplied  by  these  agencies 
on  a  national  scale  indicate  something 
quite  different  than  the  reality  of  lay- 
ofTs  experienced  in  our  communities.  We 
naturally  wonder,  if  the  nati<mal  supply 
of  petrochemicals  is  adequate  and  if 
there  has  been  no  dramatic  Increase  in 
exports,  why  are  the  companies  we  hear 
from  not  able  to  get  supplies? 

The  answer  to  this  question  came  to 
my  office  in  the  past  few  days  and  is,  I 
feel,  an  important  indicator  of  the  kind 
of  economic  failing  that  will  be  expe- 
rienced by  other  sectors  in  the  future. 
What  is  happening  in  the  plastics  indus- 
try Is  that  the  independent  fabricators 
are  being  denied  supplies  by  the  large 
chemical  companies  who  turn  petro- 
chemical feedstocks  into  petrochemicals. 
These  companies  continue  to  produce 
petrochemicals  but  suj^ily  them  to  their 
own  fabricating  plants  first.  They  cither 
undersupply  or  in  some  csises  refuse  any 
supplies  to  independent  fabricators.  As 
a  result,  whatever  extent  of  petro- 
chemical feedstock  shortage  exists,  the 
independent  plastics  manufacturer  bears 
the  entire  bnmt  of  that  shortage  while 
the  larger  chemical  company  continues 
to  fully  supply  its  affiliates. 

If  we  look  at  the  production  cycle  one 
step  back  we  find  the  same  phenomenon. 
Petrochemical  feedstocks  are  produced 
by  the  major  oil  companies  as  part  of 
the  overall  crude  oil  refining  process.  The 
major  oil  companies  not  only  ovwi  the 
crude,  own  the  refineries  and  Its  prod- 
ucts, but  in  many  cases  own  chemical 
plants  which  produce  petrochemicals. 
They  make  sure  that  their  plants  receive 
feedstocks,  at  the  expense,  in  many 
cases,  of  independent  chemical  com- 
panies. These  chemical  companies  in 
turn  discriminate  against  independent 
fabricators  in  preference  to  their  own. 

What  we  see  here  is  horizontal  inte- 
gration where  one  large  corporation  is 
in  a  commanding  position  in  each  of  the 
several  stages  of  the  econcwnic  process  of 
turning  crude  oil  into  usable  consumer 
products. 

At  each  stage  in  this  process  we  find 
independent  operators  bearing  the  en- 
tire Weight  of  shortages  and  going  out 
of  business.  This  obviously  reduces  com- 
petition to  an  unhealthy  degree.  I  sub- 
mit to  my  colleagues  that  this  phenome- 
non we  see  today  throughout  the  petro- 
leum cycle  will  be  seen  over  and  over  in 
the  years  to  come  as  other  basic  raw 
materials  come  into  short  supply. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  raise 
this  general  problem  with  Mr.  Simon  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  California  dele- 
gation. Mr.  Simon's  response  was,  while 
not  altogether  positive,  at  least  instruc- 
tive. As  far  as  the  refining  is  concerned 
and  the  gasoline  retailing,  PEO  regula- 
tions are  intended  to  protect  the  inde- 
pendent operator  by  requiring  the  majors 
to  supply  them  at  prescribed  allocation 
levels.  The  delegation  tried  to  make  clear 
to  the  Director  that  regulations  and  per- 
formance are  two  different  things  and 
that  the  facts  indicate  that  independents 
are  going  out  of  business  every  day  for 
lack  of  supply.  It  is  obvious  that  FEO 
lacks  the  police  force  to  effectively  ad- 
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minister  and  enforce  its  will  on  the 
major  oil  companies.  Given  the  diver- 
sity of  the  petroleum  industries,  espe- 
cially when  you  get  to  the  plastic  fabri- 
cating level,  the  situation  may  defy  po- 
licing in  the  normal  sense  of  the  term. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  occurs  to  me  that  there 
are  two  directions  in  which  the  Con- 
gress needs  to  move  in  order  to  remedy 
this  problem.  First  of  all,  we  must  look 
at  the  existing  petroleum  allocation  au- 
thority. Mr.  Simon,  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Office  maintains  that  FEO 
authority  ends  with  the  refining  of  the 
petrochemical  feedstock.  He  says  that 
his  mission  extends  only  to  energy- 
related  petroleum  products  and  that  the 
feedstocks  are  not  energy-related.  If 
this  interpretation  is  valid,  then  the 
Congress  is  guilty  of  an  oversight.  We 
can  correct  that  oversight  by  revision  of 
the  petroleum  allocation  authority  to 
encompass  all  petroleum  by-products. 

Beyond  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wotdd 
urge  that  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  take  a  very 
careful  look  at  this  phenomenon  In  light 
of  an  existing  antitrust  statute.  We  still 
hold  out  the  goal  of  maintaining  a  com- 
petitive marketplace  els  the  best  protec- 
tion for  consumers.  We  may  very  well 
find  that  we  are  entering  a  period  analo- 
gous to  that  of  a  century  ago  when  natu- 
ral economic  forces  were  found  to  be 
contrary  to  the  public  interest.  Surely 
we  can  all  agree  that  the  Congress 
should  not  allow  Independent  operators 
in  any  of  the  petroleum-related  activi- 
ties to  be  leveraged  out  of  business  by 
larger  competitors  who  dominate  the  en- 
tire production  cycle. 


RUINING  OUR  YOUTH  FOR  A 
PROFIT 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21.  1974 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prime 
purpose  of  growing  opium-poppies  In 
Turkey  has  been  in  recent  years  the  ad- 
diction and  ruination  of  the  lives  of 
young  Americans  for  a  prc^t. 

There  has  been  no  question  about  this. 
Both  the  Government  of  Turkey  and  our 
own  have  admitted  it  and  commendably, 
have  tried  since  1971  to  do  something 
to  correct  it. 

The  task  has  not  been  easy,  because 
the  drug-producing  peoples  long  consti- 
tuted an  easy  and  h^ly  enriching  cash 
crop  for  Turkish  farmers.  The  pods  were 
reaped  and  then  sold  to  middlemen  who 
sent  them  moving  through  the  nefarious 
narcotics  system  to  turn  up  as  heroin  in 
the  dark  streets  and  back  alleys  of  our 
country. 

Facing  this  problem,  we,  in  customary 
fashion,  tried  to  use  tax  money  to  recruit 
the  assistance  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment in  diverting  the  efforts  of  voppy 
growers  to  other  crops.  Some  $35.7  mil- 
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lion  was  pledged  to  compensate  the  Gov- 
ernment for  lost  revenues  and  to  make 
up  losses  to  the  farmers. 

But  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  learn  that 
this  program  is  heading  for  collapse.  The 
Turkish  farmer  appears  far  less  inter- 
ested today  in  what  happens  to  certain 
of  our  youth  than  he  does  his  own  pock- 
etbook.  He  has  put  political  pressure  on 
the  newly  elected  Prime  Minister  BtUet 
Ecevit  and  he,  in  turn,  is  ready  to  get 
the  opium -poppy  production  \mder  way 
again. 

According  to  a  Scripps-Howard  report, 
word  of  this  has  been  given  our  officials 
by  Turkey's  ambassador.  Melith  Esenbel. 
who  is  quoted  as  saying  that  Prime  Min- 
ister Ecevit  intends  to  honor  his  cam- 
paign pledge  to  the  Turkish  farm  voters 
to  resume  poppy  growing. 

Ambassador  Esenbel.  a  true  diplomat, 
added  some  gloss  to  the  picture,  how- 
ever. He  explained,  the  Scripps-Howard 
story  said,  that  the  Prime  Minister's  in- 
tention is  to  limit  the  matter  to  a  strictly 
supervised  seed  production  on  Govern- 
ment farms.  But  no  one  here  needs  to  be 
fooled  for  a  moment.  Who  will  get  these 
seeds?  They  will  go  to  the  poppy  growers 
and  will  be  sown  in  due  time  and  the 
problem  for  us  will  be  back  where  it  was 
before  the  1971  deal  was  made. 

What  can  we  do  about  it?  We  have  no 
right,  certainly,  to  interfere  except  by 
persuasion  in  the  aiffairs  of  another  sov- 
ereign state  and,  if  Turkish  politics  dic- 
tates a  revival  of  poppy  growing  for  the 
U.S.  drug  market,  then  that  can  be  con- 
sidered Turkey's  business.  But,  fortu- 
nately, there  is  something  we  can  do 
beyond  protesting.  We  can  stop  playing 
sucker  to  this  nation  which  shows  so 
little  concern  for  us. 

Government  reports  show  we  gave 
Turkey  in  1971,  the  year  the  antipoppy 
program  started,  a  total  of  $171  million 
in  outright  for«gn  aid,  largely  gifts  and 
grants  for  which  no  repayment  was  ex- 
pected. This  figure,  so  I  am  told,  has 
been  increased  annusdly  since  then,  be- 
cause of  Turkey's  supposed  cooperation 
with  us.  In  addition,  Turkey  has  been 
getting  $60  to  $70  million  a  year  from  us 
in  direct  miUtary  assistance  as  a  so- 
called  NATO  ally.  Right  now,  according 
to  Scripps-Howard,  the  country  is  seek- 
ing $170  million  in  credits  here  for  the 
purchase  of  two  squadrons  of  U.S. -built 
F4  Phantom  jets. 

Thus  it  Is  clear  that  we  Americans  do 
have  more  than  an  appeal  on  humane 
grounds  to  make  to  Prime  Minister 
Ecevit  and  his  Government  on  the  poppy 
issue.  We  can  stop  our  handouts  on  the 
proper  assessment  that  any  country 
which  has  so  Uttle  regard  for  us  as  to 
seek  to  profit  from  one  of  our  most  criti- 
cal problems  has  no  right  to  on  free 
U.S.  dollar.  We  have  helped  Turkey  in 
the  past  in  the  belief  that  her  friendship 
had  value  to  us  and  to  the  free  world 
generally.  But  this  all  seems  hollow  now. 
What  good  is  a  supposed  friend  who 
would  help  destroy  thousands  of  oiu: 
youngsters? 

I  call  upon  our  aid  people  to  shut  off 
the  giveaways  to  Turkey  the  very  mo- 
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ment  we  have  evidence  of  a  new  Turkish 
opium-poppy  crop  being  planted. 


MAIL  HANDLING  NEEDS 
COMPETITION 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  21.  1974 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Americans 
are  becoming  increasingly  accustomed 
to  higher  postal  rates  and  a  steadily  de- 
teriorating Postal  Service.  Under  a  Gov- 
ernment monopoly  in  the  area  of  first- 
class  mail  delivery  we  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  typical  results  of  bureau- 
cratic management:  inefficiency. 

At  one  time  all  postal  boxes  received 
collections  after  5  p.m.  Today,  only  50 
percent  of  them  are  collected  after  5 
p.m.  Saturday  mail  deliveries  may  now 
be  curtailed  in  downtowTi  city  areas. 
When  CARE,  the  international  relief 
organization,  tried  to  rush  into  the  mail 
a  postcard  appeal  for  fimds  to  aid  vic- 
tims of  Nicaragtia's  Christmas  earth- 
quake the  result  was  that  eight  carloads 
of  mail  were  mislaid  for  9  days.  By  the 
time  they  were  located,  the  earthquake 
was  no  longer  big  news  and  the  response 
indicated  this.  The  U.S.  Postal  Service 
is  still  trying  to  find  out  what  happened. 
Stories  such  as  this,  unfortunately,  are 
legion. 

Postal  Service,  with  respect  to  first- 
class  mail,  remains  a  Government  mo- 
nc^X)ly.  Discussing  this  fact  John  L.  Ryan, 
former  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Rate 
Commission,  testified  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Postal  Service  that — 

The  business  of  the  Postal  Service  is  part 
monopoly  and  part  competitive.  There  Is  com- 
petition ...  for  meet  fourth  and  third  class 
mail;  second  class  wlU  become  competitive 
as  Increases  bring  prices  to  the  threshold 
which  will  permit  a  profit.  Letter  mall,  for 
our  purposes  fijrst-class,  is  protected  by  a 
statutory  monopoly  and  has  no  direct  com- 
petition. 

The  first-class  postal  monopoly  means, 
in  simple  terms,  that  Americans  pay 
more  for  less  service.  Mr.  Ryan  noted 

thatr— 

When  Postal  Service  costs  Increase  .  .  . 
they  petition  the  Rate  Commission  for  price 
increases  to  redress  the  Imbalance.  From  a 
practical  point  of  view,  the  price  level  of 
the  competitive  services  has  been  set  by  the 
market.  If  competitors'  costs  have  also  gone 
up  there  may  be  some  leeway,  but  experi- 
ence has  indicated  it  will  be  small.  Any  in- 
come requirement  that  cannot  be  produced 
by  these  competitive  services  falls  on  first- 
class.  Since  the  Postal  Service  was  organized, 
its  costs  seem  to  have  increased  faster  than 
its  competltcHTs. 

Mr.  Ryan  urges  an  end  to  the  Govern- 
ment monopoly  with  respect  to  the  de- 
livery of  first-class  mail.  He  points  out 
that^- 

Open  ctMnpetltlon  has  always  been  the 
condition  which  best  serves  the  customer, 
short  of  compelling  theoretical  or  practical 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  Such  evidence  has 
not  been  produced  concerning  mail  eervlce. 
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In  any  case.  It  Is  not  pr(^>erly  vp  to  the 
proponents  of  competition  to  prove  their 
case.  It  Is  up  to  the  monopolists:  to  prove 
the  case  for  monopoly,  and  I  doa't  believe 
that  they  can  do  so.  £ 

The  time  has  come  to  end  tMs  unfor- 
tunate Government  monopoly.  To  this 
end,  I  have  introduced  H.R.  433  which 
would  serve  tliis  important  purpose. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  these  excerpts  from  the  testi- 
mony of  John  L.  Ryan,  former  Chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  Postal  Rate  Commission, 
before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Postal 
Service  on  January  24, 1974: 

Mail  Handling  Needs  Competition 
(By  John  L.  Ryan) 
(The  foUovirlng  Is  excerpted  from  testi- 
mony given  before  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Posal  Service  on  Jan.  24,  1974,  by  Mr. 
Ryan,  former  chairman  of  the  United  States 
Postal  Rate  Commission.) 

It  appears  to  be  the  Impression  of  many 
people  that,  by  the  application  of  skill, 
knowledge  and  hard  work,  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission  can  somehow  hold  down  postal 
rates  and  Improve  service;  it  cannot.  It  can- 
not even  apply  much  independent  Judgment 
as  to  what  individual  rates  should  be  and,  in 
my  opinion,  should  not  have  such  powers 
beyond  the  current  extent.  It  can,  and  I 
believe  has  already,  made  some  Imaginative 
contributions  In  the  matter  of  mail  classl- 
flcations,  but  in  the  matter  of  rates  and 
services.  It  Is  limited  by  real  circumstances 
It  can't  and  should  not  be  able  to  control. 
The  business  of  the  Postal  Service  Is  part 
monopoly  and  part  competitive.  There  Is 
competition,  both  direct  and  indirect,  for 
most  fourth  and  third-class  mail;  second- 
class  will  become  competitive  as  Increases 
bring  prices  to  the  threshhold  which  will 
permit  a  profit.  Letter  mall,  for  our  purposes 
first-class,  is  protected  by  a  statutory  monop- 
oly and  has  no  direct  competition.  The  vari- 
able costs  of  many  of  the  large  volume 
classes  are  Intermixed  and  cannot  be  defini- 
tively separated. 

When  Postal  Service  costs  Increase  to  the 
extent  that  expense  will  significantly  ex- 
ceed income,  they  petition  the  Rate  Com- 
mission for  price  Increases  to  redress  the  im- 
balance. From  a  practical  point  of  view,  the 
price  level  of  the  competitive  services  has 
been  set  by  the  market.  If  competitors'  costs 
have  also  gone  up  there  may  be  some  leeway, 
but  experience  has  indicated  It  will  be  small. 
Any  Income  requirement  that  caimot  be  pro- 
duced by  these  competitive  services  falls  on 
first-class.  Since  the  Postal  Service  was  or- 
ganized Its  costs  seem  to  have  increased 
faster  than  its  competitors. 

special  rates 

The  situation  Is  further  complicated  by  all 
kinds  of  qiecial  rates,  the  nature  of  the 
Postal  Service's  costs,  the  condition  and  ac- 
curacy of  their  record  and  date  collection, 
their  Interpretation  of  cost  attribution.  But 
these  are  simply  decorations  on  the  regula- 
tory cake. 

The  Commission  cannot  set  rateis  above 
competition  without  pricing  the  Service  out 
of  that  particular  market.  This  would  reduce 
voliime,  the  costs  of  which  are  mixed  with 
other  classes  and  cannot  be  redupld  pro- 
portionately, producing  higher  costs^or  the 
other  services.  Higher  costs  would  t^en  re- 
quire higher  prices,  forcing  one  service  after 
another  out  of  existence,  until  only  the 
monopoly  service  was  left.  ^ 

The  Commission  can  alternative^  hold 
competitive  prices  at  market  levels  and  ab- 
sorb the  balance  of  Increased  exp||nse  in 
the  monopoly  service.  But  that  is  ft  fairly 
simple  procedure  requiring  Iimite<i  Judg- 
ment. And  I  see  no  way  to  really  wlg'gle  out 
from  this  dilemma  with  a  satisfactoty  solu- 
tion under  current  conditions.  | 
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It  seems  to  me  there  are  only  four  choices : 
(1)  Abandon  the  break -even  concept  of  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  which  will  throw 
much  of  any  Increase  in  expense  on  the  backs 
of  the  taxpayers;  (2)  Continue  as  we  are  go- 
ing, which  will  Increasingly  load  a  larger  bur- 
den on  the  first-class  mailers;  (3)  Put  all  of 
the  Postal  Service's  product  lines  under  stat- 
utory monopoly  protection;  (4)  Remove  the 
monopoly  protection  from  letter  mail  and 
allow  competition  across  the  board,  at  the 
same  time  freeing  the  Postal  Service  itself 
from  monopoly  requirements. 

If  there  are  proponents  of  1.2,  3.  they  can 
argue  their  own  case.  To  me  the  last  choice 
is  so  persuasive  that  it  is  really  the  only 
one.  It  win  reduce  mailing  costs  to  the  gen- 
eral mailer  and  Improve  service  to  everyone. 
Official  comments  by  legislators,  letters  to 
the  editor,  a  wide  variety  of  public  sources 
Indicate  mail  service  is  unsatisfactory.  In 
addition  to  paving  the  way  to  the  solution 
of  the  rate  dilemma  described  above,  I  am 
convinced  that  real  progress  in  mail  service 
can  only  come  when  the  law  is  revised  in 
such  a  way  as  to  permit  private  persons  to 
compete  with  the  Postal  Service  in  the  col- 
lection and  delivery  of  letter  mail.  (It  Is  my 
understanding  that  H.R.  433,  Introduoed  In 
January  1973,  by  Rep.  Philip  Crane,  B.-Ill., 
if  passed  into  law,  would  produce  this  result.) 
I  believe  that  under  all  but  very  unusual 
market  conditions  free  competition  provides 
better  customer  service  at  a  lower  price 
than  monopoly  and  regulation.  In  fact,  pub- 
lic utility  regulation  came  into  existence  as 
a  proxy  for  market  forces  in  those  unusual 
conditions  economists  and  legislators  came  to 
recognize  as  producing  a  natural  monopoly, 
a  market  condition  whereby  the  lowest  cost 
and  best  service  result  from  the  existence 
of  a  single  producer. 

I  do  not  believe  there  Is  any  substantive 
evidence  that  letter  mail  service  has  any  of 
the  economic  characteristics  of  a  natural  mo- 
nopoly. In  fact,  there  Is  some  historical  In- 
dication in  the  statutory  monopoly  franchise 
was  given  the  government  In  the  first  place 
to  protect  the  U.S.  malls  from  private  com- 
petition. 

Even  if  I  am  wrong  and  the  Postal  Service 
Is  a  natural  monopoly  with  respect  to  letter 
mall,  no  harm  will  be  done  by  repeal  of  the 
private  express  statutes.  In  this  circum- 
stance, private  enterprise  will  simply  fall  to 
compete  effectively. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  processing  ot 
letter  mall  Is  not  a  natural  monopoly,  the 
existence  of  competition  to  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice will  bring  to  mailers  all  the  advantages 
of  a  free  market,  lower  prices,  better  and 
more  specialized  services,  choice  of  patron- 
age, progressive  application  of  innovation 
and  technology. 

And  further,  this  situation  will  Improve 
the  lot  not  only  of  the  mailers,  but  of  the 
Postal  Service  Itself.  There  has  been  demon- 
strated tn  our  proceedmgs  no  conclusive 
evidence  that  under  current  or  anticipated 
capacity  rates  the  Postal  Service  displays 
economies  of  scale,  that  Is  decreasing  unit 
costs  with  Increasing  volume.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  a  decrease  In  volume  In  letter  mall 
would  decrease  unit  costs,  inasmuch  as  poor 
customer  service  strongly  suggests  that  major 
portions  of  the  letter  mall  system  are  op- 
erating In  excess  of  optimum  capacity.  In 
any  case  a  lower  volume  would  permit  more 
orderly  processing  regardless  of  effect  on  unit 
cost. 

Competition  In  some  utility  services  in 
which  broad  areas  of  the  public  have  an  in- 
terest has  produced  a  concept  which  has  been 
given  the  pejorative  title  of  "cream  skim- 
ming," the  concentration  of  service  effort  to 
lower-cost  areas,  to  the  supposed  neglect  of 
higher-cost  areas.  To  the  extent  that  this  Is 
thought  of  as  a  disadvantage  to  customers. 
It  can  be  ao  only  under  monopoly.  Under 
open  market  conditions  so-called  cream 
skimming  Is  the  very  essence  of  the  division 
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of  labor  which  provides  customers  with  the 
opportunity  to  select  what  Is  for  them  the 
optimum  quality  at  the  lowest  price,  thereby 
assuring  the  absence  of  undue  discrimina- 
tion. 

FREEDOM    OF   CHOICE 

An  example  In  the  postal  service  area  of 
the  value  of  competition  and  concommltant 
division  of  labor  is  apparent  in  the  move- 
ment of  small  packages.  Here,  as  you  know, 
the  Postal  Service  does  not  have  a  statutory 
monopoly  and  competes  rather  directly  with 
United  Parcel  Service  and  a  variety  of  other 
local  and  regional  common  and  contract  car- 
riers. As  a  result,  the  shipper  in  many  areas 
has  a  choice  of  services  with  different  char- 
acteristics and  can  select  that  most  suited 
for  his  requirements. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  one  of 
the  major  specific  expenditures  of  the  Postal 
Service  toward  Improvement  in  service  and 
costs  in  directed  in  large  part  toward  parcel 
shipment,  where  there  is  direct  competition, 
and.  in  balance,  toward  bulk  mail,  another 
class  of  service  in  which  competition  exists. 
I  do  not  say  this  in  criticism.  It  Is  a  perfect- 
ly proper  and  beneficial  response  to  competi- 
tion. 

There  is  no  way  for  me  or  anyone  else  to 
forecast  the  shape  of  a  market  for  postal 
services  open  across  the  board  to  private 
business  and  the  Incentive  of  competition.  I 
can  confidently  forecast  that  in  such  cir- 
cumstances In  a  few  years  time  mall  service 
to  the  citizens  In  this  country  will  dramat- 
ically Improve  and  In  a  few  more  years 
there  will  be  startling  new  technology  in  the 
way  mail  is  handled.  And  there  will  be  lower 
real  costs  and  hence  prices  for  everyone. 

Open  competition  has  always  been  the 
condition  which  best  serves  the  customer, 
short  of  compelling  theoretical  or  practical 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  Such  evidence  has 
not  been  produced  concerning  mall  service. 
In  any  case.  It  is  not  properly  up  to  the  pro- 
ponents of  competition  to  prove  their  case.  It 
is  up  to  the  monopolists  to  prove  the  case 
for  monopoly,  and  I  don't  believe  that  they 
can  do  so. 


EXTENSION  OF  PACILrnES  ON  THE 
ISLAND  OF  DIEGO  GARCIA 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  21,  1974 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Defense  Department  supplemental  budg- 
et request  for  fiscal  year  1974  (H.R. 
12565)  contains  a  provision  to  build  up 
facilities  on  the  remote  United  States- 
United  Kingdom  Island  base  at  Diego 
Garcia  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Hon- 
orable Lee  Hamilton's  Foreign  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  the  Near  East  and 
South  Asia  was  sufBciently  concerned 
about  this  proposal  to  hold  5  days  of 
hearings  on  it.  My  own  Armed  Services 
Committee  voted  approval  of  this  project 
and  the  entire  supplemental  budget  after 
barely  more  than  5  hours  of  hearings. 

I  believe  that  the  testimony  of  Earl  C. 
Ravenal  before  Mr.  Hamilton's  subcom- 
mittee clearly  sets  forth  the  important 
questions  and,  as  this  statement  will 
probably  not  be  published  before  H.R. 
12565  is  ramrodded  through  the  House, 
I  would  lilce  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
Mr.  Ravenal  puts  it  well : 

The  ultimate  question,  of  which  Diego 
Garcia  Is  only  an  early  test,  is  whether  we 
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must  have  a  zero-simi  world,  a  symmetrical 
set  of  military  establishments,  an  uptight 
balance  of  power,  a  policy  that  is  not  sub- 
ject to  our  control  but  is  mortgaged  to  the 
moves  of  other  nations.  If  this  Is  not  the 
direction  In  which  the  United  States  ought 
to  go  at  this  Juncture  of  history — and  I  thtak 
it  is  not — then  we  do  not  need  this  enlarged 
faculty  at  Diego  Garcia. 

No  one  should  be  under  any  illusion 
at  all  that  the  Armed  Sei-vices  Commit- 
tee has  taken  time  to  consider  this 
question. 

Mr.  Ravenal 's  full  statement  follows: 
American  Strategy  in  the  Indian  Ocean: 
The  Proposed  Base  on  Dieco  Garcia 
(Statement  by  Earl  C.  Ravenal) 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  enough  ex- 
pert testimony  so  far  on  the  proposed  base 
on  Diego  Garcia  to  establish  tlie  essential 
facta  within  a  reasonable  range.  The  United 
States  now  operates  a  modest  communica- 
tions Installation  on  this  leased  BriUsh 
island,  with  Umlted  supporting  facilities, 
such  as  an  8.000  foot  airstrip  and  housing 
for  a  smaU  number  of  personnel.  Now  the 
administration  proposes  to  enlarge  the  base 
to  accommodate  additional  functions  and 
provide  for  additional  contingencies  in  the 
region:  It  wishes  to  lengthen  the  runway  to 
12.000  feet,  deepen  the  harbor,  build  addi- 
tional barracks,  and  construct  oil  storage  fa- 
cilities. The  administration  presents  this  re- 
quest as  (1)  a  military  convenience,  and 
(2)  a  geopolitical  necessity,  to  Increase  our 
presence  and  rea(^  in  this  area,  to  match 
expected  increases  in  the  Soviet  presence  as 
a  consequence  of  the  openmg  of  the  Suez 
canal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  action  of  this  Commit- 
tee on  this  administration  proposal  will  not 
depend  on  any  additional  detaUs  of  fact. 
Nor  should  the  action  of  Congress  be  limited 
to  a  debate  about  this  or  that  particular 
feature  of  the  proposed  military  base.  Nor  is 
the  Issue  prlmarUy  procedural.  You  have  ad- 
mirably moved  to  lift  the  veil  of  secrecy  in 
which  this  action  has  been  shrouded  by  the 
Pentagon  and  by  the  entire  Executive  Branch 
for  seven  years. 

And  you  have  rightly  insisted  that  this 
action  be  subjected  to  thorough  scrutiny 
by  Congress,  and  that  Congress  be  fully 
informed  by  the  Executive,  so  that  It  may 
exercise  Its  responsibility.  But,  if  Congress 
is  satisfied  with  the  formal  niceUes  of  in- 
formation and  consultation,  then  nothing 
much  wUl  have  been  done.  The  Issue  sho\Ud 
be  considered  on  Its  merits.  In  the  Ught  of 
Congress'  conception  of  the  strategic  needs 
of  the  United  States  and  its  conception  of 
the  proper  role  of  the  United  States  in  the 
world. 

In  other  words,  I  think  Congress  should 
do  two  things  about  this  administration  re- 
quest: First,  It  should  be  cautious  and 
skeptical  about  it;  that  means  being  wary 
about  estimated  costs  and  about  rationales. 
These  are  inflatable,  unstable,  fickle.  But 
caution  and  skepticism  are  not  enoxigh. 
Though  It  is  legitimate  for  Congress  to 
probe  a  request  of  this  kind  and  to  Insist 
on  informaUon,  this  could  easily  lead  to  the 
abundant  provision  of  Information  by  the 
Executive  Branch,  and  then  to  almost  in- 
evitable approval  by  Congress.  So,  second. 
Congress  should  examine  this  proposal  in 
all  its  Implications  tat  the  security  position 
of  the  United  SUtes;  and  this  should  mean, 
I  think,  rejecting  It. 

First,  I  want  to  talk  about  the  rationale 
and  the  cost  of  this  base.  I  have  had  some 
experience  with  this.  The  proposal  to  build 
a  base  on  Diego  Garcia  first  emerged  In  the 
Defense  Department  in  sxmimer  1967.  At  that 
time,  I  was  Director  of  the  Asian  Division 
in  Systems  Analysis,  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  The  pr«H>osal  came  to 
my  department  for  analysis  and  recom- 
mendation   to    the    Secretary    of    Defense. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Though  the  proposal  was  acctHnpanled  by  a 
complete  survey  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
of  the  possible  contingencies  that  could 
occur  around  the  arc  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  though  it  mentioned  Investing  this 
island  vrtth  a  panoply  of  military  facilities, 
the  main  thrust  was  to  create  an  olUng 
station  for  carrier  task  forces  transiting  from 
Norfolk,  Virginia  to  battle  stations  off 
Vietnam. 

We  succeeded  In  demonstrating  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that 
it  would  cost  mote,  and  take  more  time,  to 
refuel  at  Diego  Garcia  than  out  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  as  we  were  then  doing — and 
of  course  we  all  hoped  that  this  requirement 
would  not  last  forever.  The  cost  of  this  pro- 
posed faculty  was  about  $26  mUUon.  We  all 
thought  that,  if  ever  started,  the  base  would 
eventually  cost  over  $100  million  (and  I  think 
we  might  have  been  pretty  good  prophets) . 
In  our  study  we  also  rebutted  the  notion 
that  any  of  the  two  dozen  contingencies 
mentioned  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
would  require  or  respond  to  the  use  of  Diego 
Garcia.  In  some  cases  It  was  reasonable  to 
assume  that  a  country  that  had  been  at- 
tacked would  offer  us  ports,  airfields,  and 
staging  places  if  It  wanted  or  deserved  our 
help. 

In  other  cases  Diego  Garcia,  being  more 
than  a  thousand  mUes  from  the  tip  of  India, 
would  be  too  remote  to  be  of  any  direct  use 
at  all.  In  stUl  other  cases  military  Interven- 
tion, from  any  base,  could  not  control  certain 
kinds  of  trouble,  such  as  slowly  developing 
political  InstablUty.  We  also  pointed  out  that 
an  American  Initiative  at  that  time  would 
promote  an  American-Soviet  arms  race  in 
yet  another  geographic  area  that  had,  up  to 
this  time,  been  spared  that  infliction. 

Having  lost  the  first  round,  unexpectedly, 
the  Navy  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  de- 
cided, the  next  spring,  1968,  to  revive  the 
proposal  for  building  a  base  on  Diego  Garcia. 
Meanwhile,  over  the  winter  of  1967-68,  the 
Navy  had  been  studying  the  "Southern 
Hemisphere"  as  a  new  growth  area,  and 
urgently  wanted  to  nail  down  Southern 
Hemisphere  bases,  or  base  rights,  principally 
at  Singapore  and  Diego  Garcia.  This  time  the 
rationale  and  the  bureaucratic  setting  were 
different:  The  proposal  to  build  the  $26  mU- 
lion  base  was  presented  as  a  sort  of  "Option 
B,"  sandwiched  between  a  minimum  option — 
doing  nothing — and  a  maximum  option — 
the  whole  list  of  functions  originally  con- 
ceived by  the  Jotat  Chiefs  of  Staff:  oil  stor- 
age, communications,  air  staging  and  opera- 
tions, staging  of  ground  forces,  forward  bas- 
ing of  submarines  and  other  vessels — at  a 
cost  of  about  $55  million.  The  rationale  for 
Option  B  was  two-fold:  an  "austere"  naval 
communications  facility,  and  a  forward  base 
for  nuclear  submarine  deployments.  The  pro- 
posal of  the  heavy  Option  C  was  designed 
to  make  Option  B,  the  original  request  at 
$26  miUion,  look  good — in  fact,  look  like  the 
obvious  statesmanlike  and  prudent  com- 
promise. 

Again,  my  department  undertook  to  hold  up 
our  end  of  the  debate.  We  did  another  study, 
once  again  concluding  that  no  base  was  nec- 
esssary;  that  communications  would  soon  be 
provided  by  satellite  and  other  technologi- 
cal innovations;  that  all  the  political  liabili- 
ties remained;  that  the  base  would  stUl  stim- 
ulate a  competitive  naval  buUd-up  in  the 
Indian  Ocean;  that  contingencies,  if  even 
amenable  to  American  Intervention,  could 
be  bandied  at  lower  cost  by  txd  hoc  and  tem- 
porary deployments  of  smaU  contingents 
from  our  Pacific  Fleet.  But  this  time  a  new 
Pentagon  administration  approved  Option 
B,  the  so-called  "austere  communications 
facility."  Later  there  was  yet  another  round 
of  challenge  by  us,  in  connection  with  the 
inclusion  of  the  installments  of  the  $26  mil- 
lion in  the  defense  budget;  but  essentially 
the  Issue  of  the  base  itself  had  been  deter- 
mined. 
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By  now,  well  over  $40  mll'lon  must  have 
been  spent  on  this  "axistere  '  facility.  Now, 
In  the  wake  of  the  Mid-East  war,  we  are  pre- 
sented with  an  expanion  proposal,  involv- 
ing another  $29  million,  and  going  a  long 
way  toward  making  Diego  Garcia  the  large  ^ 
multipurpose  base  envisioned  in  the  original 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  proposal  of  1967.  And 
we  are  confronted  with  yet  another  ration- 
ale :  Now  we  have  the  prospect  of  Soviet  ships 
steaming  through  the  Suez  Canal.  Of  course, 
no  one  Is  asserting  any  direct  mUitary  threat 
to  the  United  States  In  any  of  this,  even  if 
the  Soviets  were  to  be  able  to  triple  their 
current  Indian  Ocean  deployment  of  twenty 
ships  to  sixty  (roughly  what  they  keep  In 
the  Mediterranean).  It  Is  simply  a  question 
of  maintaining  our  presence  and  out  influ- 
ence. 

So  the  rationale  game  is  something  like  a 
shell  game.  Or,  In  another  image.  It  Is  some- 
thing like  giving  a  fresh  news  lead  to  an 
old  story  that  comes  out  of  the  newspaper 
morgue.  This  curious  progression  of  trendy 
and  nevTsy  rationales,  tor  persistent  projects 
and  Initiatives,  does  not  neccssarUy  mean, 
of  course,  that  there  Is  no  validity  In  any 
of  these  rationales.  But  it  gives  us  cause  for 
healthy  skepticism. 

As  for  the  cost  game :  first  of  all.  It  should 
be  conceded  that  this  request  is  not.  In  Itself, 
exorbitant,  at  least  by  today's  Inflated  stand- 
ards of  defense  values.  Another  $29  million 
Is,  after  all,  only  half  the  cost  of  one  B-l 
bomber;  or  twice  the  cost  of  an  F-14;  or  less 
than  a  half  day's  expense  for  the  Vietnam 
war  at  Its  peak;  or  less  than  3  ^  of  the  cost  of 
a  nuclear-powered  aircraft  carrier,  and  less 
than  1/3  of  1%  of  the  full  cost  of  deploying 
that  carrier  forward.  If  this  base  will  do  half 
the  things  that  its  ardent  advocates  from  the 
Defense  and  State  DepsLrtments  say  It  will 
do  for  us.  In  military  and  geopolitical  terms, 
then  one  could  call  it  an  astounding  bargain. 
But  in  spite  of  this.  Congress  has  seen  fit 
to  question  this  request.  So,  obviously,  the 
cost  must  not  be  the  point.  Congress  per- 
ceives that  somethmg  much  more  impor- 
tant, some  matter  of  posture  or  principle, 
is  at  stake  here.  And  Congress  is  right.  The 
question  that  must  be  addressed  squarely  is 
whether  we  want  a  continuous  presence  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  at  all;  whether  we  discern 
a  pressing  national  interest  in  maintaining 
a  tutelage  over  regions  literally  on  the 
other  side  of  the  globe;  whether  we  would  be 
ready  to  look  with  equanimity  on  Soviet  de- 
ployments, even  Increased  deployments,  in 
this  area;  whether  we  would  allow  the  even- 
tual exercise  of  naval  responsibilities  by  some 
of  the  large  littoral  states,  such  as  India, 
Indonesia,  Pakistan,  or  Australia;  and  gener- 
ally whether  we  would  be  willing  to  let  events 
take  their  course  around  the  rim  of  the 
Indian  Ocean.  We  would  not,  of  course,  al- 
low ourselves  to  be  excluded  from  normal 
commercial,  and  even  occasional  military,  ac- 
cess to  this  ocean;  we  would  simply  con- 
tinue to  assert  the  doctrine  of  freedom  of 
navigation  on  the  high  seas.  But  we  would 
abjure  Influence  and  control  over  poUtical- 
milltary  events  In  this  region. 

So  I  would  put  the  essential  issue  Involved 
here  in  these  fundamental  and  broad  terms, 
and  not,  ultimately,  on  the  plane  of  cost 
accounting  or  sorting  out  official  and  ka- 
leidoscopically  shifting  Pentagon  and  State 
Department  rationales.  On  that  plane,  an- 
swers are  subject  to  expert,  privileged,  nar- 
row, and  technical  testimony  and  informa- 
tion, and  Congress  and  the  public  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Executive  Branch.  The  real 
point  is  that  the  decisions  should  turn  on 
questions  that  are  accessible  to  all  con- 
cerned citizens,  and  certainly  to  Congress. 
No  one,  no  matter  what  his  expertise,  has  a 
monopoly  on  questions  of  national  strategy — 
that  is,  the  larger  goals  the  United  States 
should  set  tor  itself  in  the  world.  Congress 
need  not  abdicate  these  determinations  to 
the  Executive  or  the  military  on  any  grounds 
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of  expertise,   private   Information,   or   pre- 
rogative. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  would  depreci- 
ate the  capacity  or  the  determination  of  the 
Soviets  to  extend  the  global  reach  of  their 
navy,  or  their  propensity  to  Impress  and 
occasionally  intimidate  nations  that  they 
can  reach  with  this  military  arm.  But  let  us 
even  assume  that  the  Soviets  will  increase 
the  number  of  ship  days  in  the  Indian  Ocean; 
that  they  will  continue  to  show  their  flag  in 
the  ports  of  the  littoral  states;  that  there 
will  be  occasional  political  disturbances  and 
insurgencies;  that  factions  will  sometimes 
come  to  power  that  are  less  than  pleasing  to 
Americans  and  less  than  favorable  to  Amer- 
ican Interests;  and.  Anally,  that  these  pos- 
sibilities are  somehow  related  to  each  other. 
The  question  is  still:  do  we,  even  then, 
want  to  Introduce  a  permanent  U.S.  naved 
presence  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  build  a 
large,  gold-plated  base  on  Diego  Oarcla,  and 
eventually  form  a  separate  Indian  Ocean 
'navy?  Must  we  continue  to  track  and  match 
Soviet  moves  wherever  they  make  them, 
anywhere  in  the  world — base  for  base,  ship- 
day  for  ship-day?  Despite  the  Nixon  Doc- 
trine, the  diplomatic  opening  to  China,  and 
the  thickening  of  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union — all  the  things  for  which  this  admin- 
istration has  taken  lavish  credit — is  this  still 
a  "zero-sum"  world?  Is  a  Soviet  gain  auto- 
matically our  loss?  I  submit  that  such  an 
attitude  would  be  completely  open-ended 
and  without  profit  for  us. 

Rather,  I  would  count  on  indigenous  na- 
tions to  do  what  they  themselves  can  to 
withstand  political  pressures  and  even  mili- 
tary threats.  And  I  would  strongly  imply 
that  it  should  not  be  the  continuing  busi- 
ness of  the  United  States  to  divert  its  re- 
sources and  its  attention  to  countering 
Soviet  moves  wherever  in  the  world  they 
might  make  them;  or  to  defending  any 
friendly  country  against  pressures  by  all 
other  countries;  or  to  preventing  any  dis- 
continuous political  change  even  if  it  is 
promoted  by  the  infusion  of  outside  arms. 
I  would  have  thought  that  this  was  the 
course  that  proved  so  disastrous  in  Vietnam, 
the  course  that  we  had.  as  a  nation,  decided 
to  give  up;  the  course  that  virtually  every 
American  politician  and  statesman,  publi- 
cist and  analyst  rejected  when  they  denied 
that  we  would  continue  to  be  "the  police- 
man of  the  world."  What  has  happened  to 
this  almost  universal  lesson  of  the  past 
decade?  I  have  heard  of  collective  memory; 
this  seems  to  be  collective  amnesia. 

The  ultimate  question,  of  which  Diego 
Oarcla  is  only  an  early  test,  is  whether  we 
must  have  a  zero-sum  world,  a  synunetrical 
set  of  military  establishments,  an  uptight 
balance  of  power,  a  policy  that  is  not  subject 
to  our  control  but  Is  mortgaged  to  the  moves 
of  other  nations.  If  this  Is  not  the  direction 
In  which  the  United  States  ought  to  go  at 
this  Juncture  of  history — and  I  think  it  is 
not — then  we  do  not  need  this  expanded 
presence  In  the  Indian  Ocean;  we  do  not 
need  this  enlarged  facility  at  Diego  Garcia. 
I  would  urge  Congress  to  take  this  issue, 
involving  a  tiny  atoll  a  thousand  miles  out 
in  a  distant  ocean,  as  the  occasion  to  begin 
to  set  an  altered  course  for  our  foreign 
policy. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  69 


HON.  LLOYD  MEEDS 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21,  1974 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  offered  by  me  to  H.R.  69: 
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Amxnsmsnt  to  HJt.  69,  as  Repobted 

OFrEBED    BT    MB.   MEEDS 

Page  28.  line  16,  strike  out  "1"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "2". 

Page  29,  beginning  with  line  1,  strike  out 
everything  after  the  period  down  through  tho 
period  in  line  8,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following : 

"The  Commissioner  shall  allot  (A)  50  per 
centum  of  the  amount  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  this  paragraph  among  Guam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  according  to 
their  respective  needs  for  grants  under  this 
part,  and  (B)  60  per  centum  of  such  amount 
so  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior in  the  amount  necessary  (1)  to  make 
payments  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)(1), 
and  (11)  to  make  payments  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (d)(2)". 


THE  GREAT  PROTEIN  ROBBERY: 
NO.  19:  THE  STUDDS-MAGNUSON 
200-MILE  BILL 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

OP  MASSACirUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21,  1974 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  19 
of  this  year  the  schooner  Roseway  will 
leave  Gloucester,  Mass.,  for  a  sail  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  dramatize  the 
plight  of  our  domestic  fishermen.  This 
48-year-old  schooner  is  the  Isist  active 
pilot  schooner  imder  sail  in  the  United 
States  and  last  summer  fished  commer- 
cially for  swordflsh  off  the  Georges 
Banks.  I  am  proud  to  say  I  am  a  sponsor 
of  this  trip. 

This  ship  is  being  sent  to  Washington 
to  show  that  our  domestic  fishermen  are 
concerned  over  the  loss  of  our  valuable 
marine  resources  to  the  larger,  more 
modem  foreign  fishing  fleets  which  quite 
literally  are  sweeping  the  oceans  clean  of 
all  marine  life.  These  men,  whose  very 
livelihood  is  being  threatened  by  this 
foreign  overfishing^  support  the  prompt 
passage  of  the  Studds/Magnuson  200- 
mile  fish  conservation  zone  bill.  They 
want  passage  of  this  bill  now  while  we 
still  have  fish  left  to  protect.  I  would 
like  to  enter  In  the  Record  at  this  time 
an  article  from  the  first  issue  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Spy,  a  newspaper  devoted  to 
news  of  the  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial celebration : 

Sea  March  on  Washington 

Boston. — The  Schooner,  Roseway,  Boston 
Pilot  boat,  has  been  dubbed  a  revolutionary, 
but  not  by  the  British.  This  revolutionary 
has  been  chosen  to  lead  a  "sea  march"  on 
Washington  In  May  to  dramatize  the  plight 
of  the  American  fisherman. 

The  Schooner  Roseway,  which  served  the 
city's  harbor  from  1941  to  1971,  will  lead  a 
trip  to  Washington  to  push  for  support  of 
the  200-mile  limit  bill  introduced  by  Rep. 
Gerry  Studds,  (D-Mass.)  and  Sen.  Warren 
Magnuson  ( D- Washington ) .  Passage  of  the 
legislation  would  prevent  foreign  vessels, 
from  fishing  within  200  mUes  of  the  Ameri- 
can coastline. 

The  Roseway  is  the  last  active  pilot  schoo- 
ner undersail  in  the  United  States,  and  ac- 
cording to  Boston  Harbor  veterans,  she  "per- 
formed this  Job  with  unforgettable  finesse." 

The  Schooner  Roseway's  trip  to  Washing- 
ton will  be  the  second  of  Its  type  in  the  his- 
tory books.  It  was  not  too  long  ago  in  1933, 
The  Gertrude  Thlbold  graced  the  waters  of 
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the  Potomac  to  meet  with  President  Roose- 
velt about  a  very  simUar  matter,  federal  as- 
sistance regarding  tariffs  and  wages. 

This  trip  however,  will  carry  a  lot  more 
political  "muscle,"  having  as  its  supporters 
Cong.  Studds,  Rep.  Richard  Sllva,  Gloucester 
(whose  imcle  lead  the  trip  on  the  Thlbold), 
Sen.  Magnuson,  and  many  other  govern- 
mental officials  to  Include  Massachusetts 
Governor  Francis  Sargeant. 

According  to  Roseway  Skipper  and  Part 
Owner  John  D.  Mahoney,  of  Cohasset,  the 
trip  wUl  be  approximately  four  days  each 
way  and  with  a  week  spent  in  Washington 
an  estimated  round  trip  time  of  two  weeks. 

SOSEWAT 

It  was  on  July  19,  1973  that  the  Roseway 
breezed  Into  Boston  Harbor  with  an  escort 
provided  by  flreboats  of  the  City  of  Boston 
and  The  Massachusetts  Port  Authority.  The 
130-foot  lady,  under  full  sail,  proudly  cut 
the  waters  and  commanded  the  harbor's  at- 
tention, as  if  she  were  something  special, 
and  she  was. 

To  those  who  sailed  on  her,  like  Capt. 
Matthew  J.  Hughes,  The  Roseway  was  a  lady 
who  braved  northeast  gales  and  seas  to  meet 
ships  entering  the  harbor;  a  Job  he  recalls, 
that  pilot  boats  aren't  able  to  do  anymore. 

The  Roseway,  built  in  1926,  In  Essex,  Mass., 
by  Harold  F.  Hathaway,  who  was  an  attorney 
for  the  Boston  Street  Railway  Company  in 
the  30's,  Is  owned  and  operated  by  a  group 
of  young  sea  buffs  known  as  the  Schooner 
Restoration  and  Sailing  Society,  who  operate 
out  of  Long  Wharf  in  Boston. 

This  past  summer  the  Roseway  spent  her 
days  doing  commercial  swordflsh  ing  off 
Georges  Banks,  averaging  two  weeks  at  sea 
per  trip.  But  that  was  not  to  be  her  single 
claim  to  fame  either,  as  she  has  been  men- 
tioned to  retrace  the  trade  routes  to  the 
Orient  acting  as  a  goodwill  ship  during  the 
Bicentennial  years. 

But  for  the  present,  the  Roseway  is  resting 
in  Gloucester  where  she  is  being  refitted  and 
overhauled  to  prepare  for  a  spring  of  wind- 
Jamming  and  her  trip  to  Washington.  It 
looks  like  the  Roseway  will  capture  the  spirit 
of  "76  in  the  spring  of  '74. 


ENERGY  FROM  ABOVE 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  21.  1974 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night's 
Washington  Star-News  reprinted  a  letter 
to  the  editor  from  the  Honorable  Mike 
McCoRMACK,  a  distinguished  Representa- 
tive from  the  State  of  Washington.  The 
subject  was  solar  energy  and  the  letter 
referred  to  a  recent  editorial  carried  in 
the  paper. 

Mr.  McCcRMACK's  clarification  of  the 
topic  is  most  important  and  I  recom- 
mend the  article  to  my  fellow  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  general  public. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  Con- 
gressman McCoRMACK  is  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  of  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee.  He  is  a  sci- 
entist and  an  expert  in  his  own  right  on 
all  forms  of  energy,  especially  solar,  and 
nuclear  energy. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star -News,  Mar.  20, 

1974] 

Lettebs  to  the  Editor 

energy  from  above 

Sir:   Tour  recent  editorial,  "Energy  F^om 
Above,"  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
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solar  energy  may  become  an  economically 
attractive  source  of  heat  and  electricity, 
made  several  points  which  I  believe  require 
clarification. 

May  I  first  commend  the  Star-News,  how- 
ever, for  emphasizing  that,  as  our  era  of 
cheap  fossU  fuels  comes  to  an  end,  govern- 
ment programs  can  do  much  to  help  assure 
development  and  demonstration  of  solar 
energy  technologies,  and  help  provide  incen- 
tives to  industry  and  our  citizens  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  solar  power. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  In  which  solar 
energy  can  be  used,  but  all  suffer  from  the 
handicap  that  solar  energy  is  diffuse  energy. 
In  the  United  States,  an  average  of  seven- 
teen watts  of  solar  energy  strike  each  square 
foot  of  exposed  surface.  Therefore,  it  must 
be  collected  from  a  large  area. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  high  temperatures 
and  large  amounts  of  heat  required  to  gen- 
erate electricity  from  solar  energy,  huge 
"solar  farms"  have  been  proposed  for  the 
desert  areas  of  the  Southwest.  However,  even 
the  most  enthusiastic  advocates  of  such  a 
project  potot  out  that  a  solar  power  plant 
would  be  far  more  expensive  than  a  conven- 
tional plant  using  coal  or  nuclear  energy. 
For  these  reasons,  and  the  remoteness  of  the 
location,  such  plants  are  not  economically 
competitive  today. 

It  is  also  technically  possible  to  convert 
solar  energy  directly  to  electricity,  as  NASA 
has  been  doing  with  silicon  solar  cells  to 
power  its  satellites.  The  problem  with  this 
approach  is  again  economics — the  cost  of 
manufacturing  such  cells  must  be  reduced 
by  a  factor  of  about  100  in  order  for  them 
to  be  economically  feasible  for  commercial 
production  of  electricity. 

USE   rr  WHERE  COLLECTED 

One  attractive  and  economic  way  of  using 
solar  energy  is  to  use  it  as  heat  where  it  is 
collected.  That  is,  rather  than  trying  to 
convert  solar  energy  into  electricity,  use  it 
for  heating  buildings  and  water.  Technology 
for  this  use  is  presently  in  hand,  and  air- 
conditioning  with  solar  energy  will  probably 
take  only  about  two  years  of  research  and 
development. 

The  market  for  such  solar  heating  and 
cooling  is  huge.  Twenty-five  percent  of  this 
nation's  present  consumption  of  energy  is 
used  for  heating  and  cooling  buildings  and 
water — as  much  as  we  use  to  produce  all  of 
our  electricity. 

It  was  this  use  of  solar  energy — the  heating 
of  buildings  and  water  and  for  air-condition- 
ing— that  was  the  subject  of  solar  energy 
bill  passed  last  month  by  the  House  and 
referred  to  in  your  editorial.  As  the  author 
of  this  bill — "The  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling 
Demonstration  Act  of  1974" — and  chairman 
of  the  subconmiittee  on  energy  which  pre- 
pared it,  I  have  pointed  out  a  number  of 
times  that  this  is  not  a  comprehensive  solar 
energy  research  and  development  bill.  It  au- 
thorizes $50  million  over  the  next  five  years, 
providing  only  for  a  specific  demonstration 
of  the  hardware  needed  for  solar  heating  and 
cooling.  It  utUizes  technology  which  is  pres- 
ently available,  or  soon  wUl  be. 

This  bUl— H.R.  11864— which  passed  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  253  to  2,  and  the  similar 
S.  2658,  do  not  compete  with  the  $S0-million, 
administration  solar  energy  program  to  which 
you  referred. 

The  President's  budget  assigns  $50  million 
for  long  range  research  and  development  in 
solar  energy  to  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion for  fiscal  1975.  The  foundation  has  an 
excellent  record  of  accomplishment  in  basic 
and  applied  research,  but  it  does  not  have 
the  authority  to  carry  out  the  demonstration 
program  called  for  in  H.R.  11864.  Thus,  we 
designated  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  with  its  outstanding 
record  of  developing,  integrating,  and  pro- 
curing complex  hardware  systems  with  rig- 
orous schedules  to  administer  the  manufac- 
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ture  of  the  many  solar  beating  and  cooling 
demonstration  units  required.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
will  then  administer  the  installation  of  these 
4,000  units  in  each  region  of  the  country, 
and  wUl  evaluate  their  performance  over  a 
five-year  period. 

MUST    HAVE    RDJtD    PROGRAM 

If  we  are  to  employ  solar  energy  to  this 
country,  we  must  have  a  carefully  planned 
research,  development  and  demonstration 
program  which  will  examine  the  limitations 
and  opportunities  it  offers,  and  which  will 
make  the  hard  technical  and  economic  Judg- 
ments which  will  determine  if  it  Is  really  a 
practical  source  of  energy  to  use. 

We  will  also  need  tax  and  mortgage  In- 
centives to  encourage  the  widespread  use  of 
solar  energy  for  heating  and  cooling.  This 
legislation  is  being  drafted,  and  the  com- 
plex legal  regulatory  problems  that  may  arise 
are  being  studied. 

I  believe  solar  energy  is  ready  to  be  used. 
It  cannot  possibly  have  a  really  significant 
impact  on  our  total  national  energy  con- 
sumption for  several  decades,  but  we  need  to 
get  started.  We  need  to  demonstrate  its  tech- 
nological and  economic  feasibility  as  soon  as 
possible.  Solar  energy  is  secure  energy.  Our 
imports  of  sunshme  cannot  be  cut  off,  nor 
do  they  add  to  our  trade  deficit.  I  believe 
that  we  will  demonstrate  that  solar  energy 
can  be  employed  for  heating  and  air-con- 
tionlng,  and  that  it  will  be  economically 
feasible. 

Mike  McCormack, 
Member  of  Congress. 


AMERICA'S  HERITAGE 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21,  1974 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
speech,  America's  Heritage,  was  delivered 
recently  in  Indianapolis  by  Mrs.  Mattie 
Coney,  head  of  Citizens  Forum,  to  the 
members  of  Freedoms  Foundation  Aux- 
iliary. Mrs.  Coney  is  known  nationwide 
for  her  civic  work  and  leadership,  and 
her  words,  timeless  in  their  meaning, 
have  a  message  and  guide  for  us  all.  I 
enclose  the  speech  as  it  was  reprinted  in 
Civic  Communique,  for  February  1974, 
an  Indianapolis  publication  distributed 
free  to  churches  and  civic  organizations 
in  the  Indianapolis  area. 

The  speech  follows : 

America's  Heritage 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  wonderful 
speech  delivered  by  Mrs.  Mattie  Coney  to 
members  of  Freedoms  Foundation  Auxiliary 
members  in  Indianapolis.  I  wish  that  citizens 
everywhere  could  read  and  retain  the  spirit 
of  her  message. 

Mrs.  Coney  is  nationally  known  for  her. 
many  civic  endeavors. 

Phil  Hunt,  Editor. 

Today's  ever-echoing  cry  is  freedom.  We 
hear  it  so  often  and  called  for  so  loosely  that 
the  question  is  prompted:  do  we  know  what 
freedom  really  is?  Much  is  going  on  under  the 
banner  of  freedom,  but  freedom  is  not  found 
In  resentment  or  lust  or  hatred.  By  its  very 
nature  freedom  Is  incompatible  with  such 
attitudes  and  actions. 

In  America  we  pride  ourselves  in  a  heritage 
of  freedom  that  is  unknown  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.  The  opportunity  for  individ- 
ual achievement  and  the  level  of  achieve- 
ment have  been  magnets  that  have  drawn 
people  from  many  parts  of  the  world  to  our 
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shores.  But  if  our  understanding  of  freedom 
does  not  rise  above  the  desire  for  personal 
gam  at  the  loss  of  others,  there  is  grave  dan- 
ger that  the  freedom  we  now  enjoy  will  not 
long  endure. 

In  the  last  several  years  I  have  traveled 
to  many  cities  and  in  a  national  meeting  held 
at  Valley  Forge.  Pennsylvania,  under  the 
auspices  of  freedoms  foundation,  I  met  with 
representatives  of  most  of  the  major  cities 
of  these  Unit<d  States  and  these  are  some  of 
the  findings  at  that  meeting  that  are  typical 
of  conditions  all  over  America.  There  are  con- 
gested and  over-crowded  housing,  an  in- 
crease in  crime,  both  adult  and  Juvenile. 
Penal  institutions  over-flowing  and  asking 
for  new  money  for  more  buildings.  Crum- 
bling and  broken  streets,  and  sidewalks. 
Street  after  street  of  shabby  and  unpainted 
houses.  Old  store  rooms  empty  and  deserted 
that  once  housed  thriving  businesses. 

A  closed  factory  building  that  once  em- 
ployed a  thousand  men;  dirty  and  rat-in- 
fested alleys  with  scores  of  children  using 
same  for  their  playgrounds.  A  fine  old  church 
building  now  operated  as  a  business  college, 
another  great  and  imposing  church  building 
used  as  a  poverty  center.  Hospital  after  hos- 
pital over-crowded  and  with  long  waiting 
lists  of  patients  in  need  of  medical  care.  Too 
few  and  over-worked  doctors  and  nurses. 

One  of  many  of  the  little  old  side  streets 
in  our  cities;  the  corner  laundromat  used 
for  washing  dirty  linens  in  public  and  also 
used  as  a  hangout  for  young  children  and 
loud  and  boisterous  adults,  another  empty 
and  boarded  up  place  of  busmess;  then  a 
tavern  with  its  almost  shuttered  window  and 
lights  turned  low — reeking  with  stale  and 
foul  odors  of  beer,  wine  and  whiskey. 

A  few  doors  down  the  street,  another  dilap- 
idated store  building  with  sleeping  rooms 
above,  a  den  of  prostitution,  a  place  for  mari- 
juana and  even  LSD;  further  down  the  street. 
"Sign  carrying"  pickets  (protestors  against 
work)  trying  to  close  up  and  cause  to  fail, 
a  small  machine  shop. 

F^irther  down  the  street  you  will  find  a 
busy  and  bustling  church.  People  smiling  and 
laughing  making  ready  to  board  the  big 
cruiser  buses  and  into  their  shiny  new  cars 
ready  for  a  f>oor  peoples  march,  to  seek  Jobs 
and  food — many  of  them  left  their  Jobs  and 
will  bypass  many  more  Jobs  and  opportunity 
on  their  way  to  Washington.  Now  add  to  this 
poverty  and  riches,  greed  and  apathy,  despair 
and  irresponsibility  compounded  by  illiteracy 
and  you  have  a  pretty  said  picture.  Multiply 
this  by  two  or  three  hundred  and  you  have 
the  sordid  and  decaying  side  of  the  American 
cities  as  of  this  minute. 

Not  only  do  these  conditions  sadden  me 
but  they  also  leave  me  with  a  degree  of  anger. 
When  I  think  that  these  are  the  same  cities 
that  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  built  and 
paid  for  in  cash  money,  hard  work,  honesty 
and  integrity,  yes.  they  were  your  fathers 
and  mine. 

The  real  anger  arouses  in  me  when  I  real- 
ize that  these  are  the  cities  in  our  America 
that  those  of  us  in  our  generation  have  al- 
lowed to  decay  and  become  corrupt.  We  have 
not  only  placed  a  mortgage  in  the  physical 
properties  of  our  cities,  we  have  mortgaged 
our  very  safety  of  living  by  allowing  the 
breaking  of  law  and  the  permissiveness  of 
courts. 

We  have  mortgaged  our  common  sense  and 
good  Judgment  in  order  to  have  sophistry  in 
our  high  courts. 

We  have  mortgaged  the  very  foundation 
of  representative  government  by  falling  in 
our  responsibility  to  send  Christian  men, 
with  common  sense  and  mature  Judgment, 
into  our  offices  of  government. 

We  have  mortgaged  our  self-reliance  and 
willingness  to  work.  Just  for  a  quick  trip  for 
quick  handouts. 

We  have  mortgaged  our  children's  disci- 
pline by  substituting  play  and  recreation  for 
work  and  chores.  We  have  mortgaged  "Hop* 
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for  respect"  from  our  children  In  falling  to 
set  the  proper  examples  in  good  manners  and 
courtesy. 

When  you  get  right  down  to  the  "core"  we 
have  Just  about  mortgaged  away  our  free- 
doms for  expediency  and  easy  living. 

The  next  time  someone  tells  you  that  we 
have  an  affluent  society,  you  can  tell  them 
that  our  affluency  is  mortgaged  and  that  it 
Is  not  going  to  be  paid  for. 

Now,  some  of  you  may  say.  well,  these 
problems  are  the  problems  of  the  big  citi:s.  or 
you  may  say  they  are  the  problems  of  gov- 
ernment. No  my  friends,  they  ar#  the  prob- 
lems of  Americans.  They  are  your  problems, 
problems  of  the  church  and  as  an  American 
citizen,  they  are  my  problems.  I  accept  my 
responsibility  and  111  say  it  is  a  challenge  to 
stand  up  and  take  your  stand  for  freedom 
and  what  is  right  in  the  sight  ot  God,  but 
that  is  why  I  am  here — to  tell  you  I  am  an 
.  American— I  am  here  to  tell  you  I  am  a  be- 
liever— yes,  a  believer  in  the  sound  and  high 
principles  laid  down  by  our  forefathers — the 
principles  of  free  enterprise  and  the  profit 
system. 

I  am  a  believer  in  this  America  that  has 
had  the  strength  and  the  productive  power 
to  render  aid  and  assistance  to.  more  than 
ninety  percent  of  the  world's  nations.  Can 
you  think  of  another  such  nation? 

Now  comes  a  time  when  America  needs  to 
take  stock,  make  an  appraisal  other  stock, 
size  up  the  theorists  and  weigh  tl)^m  against 
the  practical  and  the  basic.  Squarl  off  at  the 
sophisticate  and  so-called  Intell&ctual  and 
,  stand  him  up  beside  a  true  alid  honest 
patriot.  T 

Quit  kidding  ourselves  about  American  af- 
fluency and  count  how  many  thing^and  char- 
acterists  we  have  mortgaged  to  th«f  hilt. 

America  needs  now  a  new  growtltin  leader- 
ship and  civic  responsibility.  ESery  man, 
woman  and  child  has  a  place  In  <^nununity 
responsibility.  Every  civic  club  |nd  every 
member  of  a  civic  club  has  proclaaned  him- 
self as  being  willing  to  lead  and*hare  his 
part  of  responsibility.  It  Is  your  resAnslbllity 
to  imbue  your  entire  community  wlji  a  sense 
of  involvement  in  citizenship  a^  Amer- 
icanism. I 

Freedom  Is  a  two-sided  coin  InvcArlng  two 
concepts:  liberty  and  equality.  AnJ  the  real 
foundation  for  this  freedom  Is  lawlpreedom 
has  always  come  through  establi*ment  of 
law.  Indeed,  there  is  no  liberty  nor  Quality  in 
anything  without  law.  | 

A  young  man  may  wish  to  becoo*  a  great 
athlete  but  with  that  success  comeslhe  mas- 
tery of  a  great  many  rules  ...  A  dfcclpllned 
learning  process;  practicing  no  legUftitlve  act 
can  decree  a  man  a  good  athlete.&e  must 
earn  this  right  by  facing  up  to  th*  require- 
ments. 1 

Today,  rights  and  privileges  are  Jemanded 
on  the  basis  of  Justice,  and  genuin|  freedom 
Includes  Justice,  this  we  can't  denyj»ut  some 
rights  and  prlvUeges  can't  be  orderfd.  Again, 
they  must  be  earned.  5 

Freedom  will  never  be  found  thr^gh  law- 
lessness, since  the  very  basis  of  llbefty  is  law. 
Today's  disorder  and  chaos,  resul%ig  from 
extremists  activities,  retards  rather  than  ad- 
vances freedom.  In  the  cry  for  freetm,  the 
chains  of  requirements  have  been  dlcarded 
thus  In  place  of  a  free-for-all  policy  fre  have 
a  free-for-all. 

To  expect  the  privileges  of  freedom  fithout 
the  responsibilities  is  folly,  because  lespon- 
Bible  freedom  Is  the  Only  kind  tlftt  can 
endure. 

I  think  that  freedom  is  slipping  fr  m  our 
grasp  t>ecause  too  many  people  are  1(  aorant 
of  our  times.  They  have  been  ostrlcl  m  and 
have  burled  their  heads  in  the  sand  >f  self 
pity  and  selfish  pursuits  so  long  ths  ;  they 
are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  sons  tthlng 
is  happening  that  will  change  the  toune 
of  our  nation,  our  lives,  and  the  lives  oi  those 
to  come. 

We  are  flghUng  a  war  without  prepi  itition. 
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Too  many  do  not  know  the  enemy.   .   .   . 
This  one  is  different. 

We  have  been  thinking  communism  has 
its  heart  in  Russia  and  China  and  Socallsm 
Is  tearing  at  England,  so  why  be  concerned? 

The  barrage  of  communistic  and  soclal- 
lEtlc  ideas  which  are  impinging  upon  us  are 
causing  some  Americans  to  be  dased,  others 
dismal,  a  few  defeated  (better  red  than  dead) 
and  many  perplexed. 

Their  Ideological  warfare  is  taking  Its  toll 
among  us.  Beachheads  have  been  established 
because  we  haven't  been  willlKg  to  prepare 
ouftclves  by  becoming  knowledgeable.  V/e 
have  been  drifting. 

Freedom  is  slipping  from  our  grasp  be- 
cause we  have  been  unv.illing  to  live  like 
froe  men — bearing  rerponslbilities. 

The  men  and  women  in  early  years  faced 
the  forest  with  axe  in  hand,  ready  to  carve 
out  a  place  to  call  home.  They  weie  free  men 
a;d  women  making  their  own  way.  They  did 
not  ask  the  government  to  fill  their  tin  cups 
in  order  for  them  to  rest  In  ease. 

We  are  wavering  In  our  stand  for  freedom 
because  of  oiu-  complacent  attitude.  We  have 
had  the  audacity  to  think  that  what  hap- 
pened In  other  countries  could  not  happen 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Twenty  years  ago  we  would  never  have 
thought  that  there  would  be  clubs  on  our 
college  and  universities  campuses  who  are 
giving  of  them.selves  in  an  effort  to  over- 
throw our  way  of  life. 

In  your  balmiest  period  you  could  never 
have  believed  that  dedicated  teachers  would 
leave  our  elementary  schools  because  they 
could  not  stand  the  profanity,  vul-^arity,  dis- 
respect and  frequently  physical  abuse  that 
some  of  our  teachers  have  to  endure. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  most  of  our 
teachers  are  bargaining  and  Imploring  for 
placements  in  the  primary  grades.  They  are 
fearful  of  what  they  have  to  face  in  grades  4 
through  high  school  In  many  schools 
throughout  America. 

Would  you  ever  believe  that  the  parent 
groups  have  diminished  In  attendance  that 
in  order  to  have  an  appreciable  audience  for 
a  parent-teacher  program  that  you  have  to 
have  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grade  children 
to  fill  up  the  seats  in  an  Auditorltim? 

About  the  only  way  to  get  a  President  for 
a  parent  group  the  principal  has  to  coerce  a 
young  parent  of  a  beginning  pupU  because 
she  is  so  unaware  of  the  lack  of  Interest  that 
most  parents  have  In  their  children  that  she 
will  be  unable  to  carry  out  a  successful  pro- 
gram. 

This  country  swarms  with  people,  native 
bom,  who  are  not,  cannot  be  and  ought  not 
try  to  be  Americans. 

They  are  those  who  .  ,  .  wUl  not  try  to  be 
Americans. 

They  are  those  who  will  not  trouble  to  vote. 
No  doubt  these  people  have  value  of  a  sort, 
but  not  political  value  ...  as  far  as  run- 
ning the  country  is  concerned,  they  coimt 
not  at  all.  There  U  no  point  in  talking  to 
them  about  Americanism,  for  they  are  In- 
capable of  being  effective  citizens  of  any 
country. 

The  time  has  come  when  direction  must 
be  established.  We  have  the  sacred  trust  of 
liberty  to  bear. 

Are  we  capable  of  bearing  such  a  trust  .  .  . 
or  Is  our  character  so  sleezy  that  we  shall 
step  from  beneath  the  load  and  bow  in  sub- 
mission to  bureaucratic  slavery? 

History  U  repeating  itself.  The  call  Is  for 
patriots,  men  and  women  of  courage,  honesty, 
tolerance,  energy  and  steadfastness. 

We  must  rise  to  the  challenge  of  our  times 
If  America  is  to  stand  ...  we  cannot  do 
otherwise.  It  Is  we  In  this  room  and  others 
like  us  who  must  awaken  others  to  the  perils 
that  menace  liberty. 

Perhaps  you  are  thinking,  what  can  we 
do?  We  are  so  few.  When  our  country  was  so 
young  in  1776  It  was  estabUshed  that  only 
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about  one-third  of  the  population  was  for 
Independence,  but  they  were  enough. 

We  can  start  by  reforming  ourselves.  The 
reformation  for  liberty  has  to  begin  with  us 
As  we  become  aware  of  the  times  and  the 
dangers  which  confront  us,  we  must  spend 
some  time  in  Introspection.  Ask  yourself 
questions  about  anything  that  Is  presented 
of  national  Importance — How  wUl  It  effect 
others  as  well  as  myself? 

Is  it  really  the  best  thing  for  our  country 
If  it  Is  not  for  the  best,  what  can  I  do 
about  it? 

We  must  be  doers  not  merely  dreamers  and 
listeners. 

if  v,e  can  understand  of  what  freedom 
really  is,  then  we  can  work  together  for  the 
development  of  the  sharing  of  both  respon- 
£lbi!ltlc3  and  privileges  that  accompany  it. 

Arisa  as  one  who  knows  Gkxl  In  personal  en- 
counter and  serves  him,  realizing  that  In  his 
service  one  helps  to  hit  his  country  from.the 
mundane  toward  the  heights. 


PPtOPOGED  AMENDMENTS  TO  H.R.  69 


HON.  DAVID  C.  TREEN 

OF    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  March  21.  1974 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  proposed  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  69: 

Amendment  to  H.R.  69,  as  Reported,  Oftebed 
BY  Mr.  Treen 

Page  28,  line  9.  strike  out  "1977"  and  In- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  "1975". 

Page  60,  line  25,  Insert  "(1)"  Immediately 
after  "(d)". 

Page  61,  Immediately  after  line  2,  Insert 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

(2)  Section  144(a)(1)  (as  redesignated 
by  section  109  of  this  Act)  of  title  I  of  the 
Act  U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  therol 
the  following  new  sentence:  "There  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
title,  not  to  exceed  $500,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1975." 

Amendment  to  H.R.  69,  as  Reported, 
Offered   bt  Mr.  Treen 

Page  28,  line  9,  strike  out  "1977"  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "1975". 

Page  60.  line  25,  Insert  "(1)"  Immediately 
after  "(d)". 

Page  61,  Immediately  after  line  2,  Insert 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

(2)  Section  144(a)(1)  (As  redesignated 
by  section  109  of  this  Act)  of  title  I  of  the 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "There  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
title,  not  to  exceed  $300,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975." 

■  • 

Amendment  to  H.R.  69,  as  Reported, 
Offered   bt  Mr.  Treen 

Page  28,  line  9,  strUce  out  "1977"  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "1976". 

Page  50.  line  25,  Insert  "(1)"  Immediately 
after  "(d)". 

Page  61,  Immediately  after  line  2,  Insert 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

(2)  Section  144(a)(1)  (as  redesignated  by 
section  109  of  this  Act)  of  title  I  of  the  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "There  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title,  not 
to  exceed  $300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976." 

Amendment  to  H.R.  69,  as  Reported, 
OFFERm  BT  Mr.  Treen 
Page  28,  Une  9,  strike  out  "1977"  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "1976". 
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Page  50,  line  25,  Insert  "(1)"  Immediately 
after  "(d)". 

Page  51,  Immediately  after  line  2,  insert 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

(2)  Section  144(a)  (1)  (as  redesignated  by 
section  109  of  this  Act)  of  title  I  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "There  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
title,  not  to  exceed  $500,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,    1976." 


NATIONS  DEPENDENT  ON  EACH 
OTHER 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A'HVES 
Thursday,  March  21,  1974 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is 
one  bright  spot  which  has  emerged  from 
the  energy  crisis  it  is  that  people  here 
and  abroad  are  more  and  more  aware  of 
the  fact  that  nations  are  dependent,  to 
one  degree  or  another,  on  each  other, 
and  that  none  of  us  can  isolate  ourselves 
from  the  problems  of  the  others. 

As  has  become  very  obvious,  many  na- 
tions are  absolutely  dependent  on  others 
for  fuel  to  keep  their  economies  alive. 
Some  are  dependent  on  others  for  basic 
foodstuffs  or  technical  assistance.  Even 
here  in  the  United  States  we  are  highly 
dependent  on  far  less  prosperous  and 
developed  nations — such  as  Gabon,  Peru 
and  Bolivia  and  Malaysia — for  basic  raw 
materials  such  as  tin,  aluminum,  and 
mercury.  In  1972  our  trade  deficit  in 
minerals  was  $6  billion,  and  that  could 
rise  to  $20  billion  by  1985. 

In  the  New  York  Times  yesterday 
James  Reston  wrote  an  article  reflecting 
on  this  international  interdependence 
and  the  possibility  of  future  worldwide 
shortages  of  food,  fuel,  and  raw  mate- 
rials. The  article  was  sobering  because 
it  pointed  to  a  number  of  authorities  who 
believe  that  unless  nations  work  to- 
gether— avoiding  such  things  as  rigid 
trade  controls  and  totally  self-serving 
monetary  policies — even  world  peace 
could  be  jeopardized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Reston's  article  does 
not  paint  a  rosy  picture  of  the  future, 
but  it  is  one  we  should  all  read  carefully. 
The  article  follows: 

McNamara  Looks  Ahead 
(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  March  19. — One  of  the 
charges  made  against  officials  and  press  alike 
during  the  oil  crisis  was  that  they  did  not 
alert  their  pec^les  in  time  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem.  They  saw  the  trend  but  not 
the  stupendous  dangers  ahead,  so  now  they 
are  loolting  forward  to  even  more  serious 
world  economic  crises. 

Here  for  example  Is  Robert  McNamara, 
president  of  the  World  Bank,  asserting  with 
almost  missionary  zeal  that  the  rich  nations 
have  not  yet  calculated  the  economic  and  hu- 
man consequences  of  quadrupled  oil  prices 
or  even  begun  to  grapple  realistically  with  the 
food  and  fertilizer  shortages  he  sees  ahead. 

A  few  years  ago  he  protested  publicly  when 
C.  P.  Snow,  the  British  scientist,  predicted 
at  Fulton,  Mo.,  that  before  long  the  world 
would  be  watching  "millions"  of  human  be- 
ings on  television  dying  of  starvation.  Now, 
he  says,  he  Is  not  so  sure  Lord  Snow  was 
overly  pessimistic.  One  or  two  more  seasons 
of  bad  weather,  he  observes,  and  the  human 
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family  will  be  enduring  unimaginable  dis- 
asters. 

Helmut  Schmidt,  Minister  of  Finance  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Is  almost  as 
gloomy  about  the  divisions  among  the  ad- 
vanced nations  at  a  time  when  the  world 
economy,  despite  rent  boom  conditions,  is 
entering  a  phase  of  extraordinary  Instability. 

Writing  in  Foreign  Affairs  for  April,  he  sees 
a  struggle  for  the  distribution  of  essential 
raw  materials  developing  in  the  world,  with 
most  nations  looking  to  their  own  selfish  in- 
terests and  avoiding  cooperative  planning 
necessary  to  meet  their  common  problems. 

"It  Is  a  struggle  for  the  distribution  and 
use  of  the  national  product,  a  struggle  for  the 
world  product  .  .  ."  Mr.  Schmidt  says.  "The 
struggle  over  oil  prices  may  be  followed  to- 
morrow by  a  similar  struggle  over  the  prices 
of  other  import  raw  materials.  And  since 
what  is  at  stake  is  not  just  pawns  on  a  chess- 
board, but  the  peaceful  evolution  of  the 
world  economy  and  the  prosperity  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  we  need  a  politically  sound 
philosophy  if  we  are  to  win  this  dangerous 
fight." 

Mr.  McNamaras  experts  at  the  World  Bank 
estimate  that  India  alone  will  have  to  find 
an  additional  $1  billion  a  year  just  to  pay  the 
increased  cost  of  oil  at  present  prices.  In 
addition,  the  hundred  poorest  countries  of 
the  world,  where  two  billion  people  exist,  40 
per  cent  of  them  in  semi-starvation,  the  rise 
in  fertilizer  prices  will  cost  them  an  addi- 
tional $1  billion,  which  of  course  they  do  not 
have. 

This  year,  he  notes,  the  advanced  nations 
of  the  world  will  have  to  pay  $5.3  billion  more 
for  the  same  amount  of  oil  products  they 
consumed  in  1973.  The  Increase  for  all  the 
poor  nations  will  be  $10  billion.  Meanwhile, 
the  Increased  revenues  to  the  oil  producing 
states  this  year  will  be  on  the  order  of  $63 
billion,  about  half  of  this  going  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  Kuwait,  Qatar,  Abu  Dhabi  and  Libya. 

"Were  no  other  changes  to  affect  Interna- 
tional trade,"  McNamara  says,  "the  1973  cur- 
rent account  surplus  of  the  developed  na- 
tions would  turn  into  a  deficit  of  $41  bUllon 
and  the  1973  current  account  deficit  of  the 
developing  nations  would  double  to  $23 
billion. 

"Such  deficits,"  he  concludes,  "threaten 
the  stability  of  the  economies  of  the  oil-con- 
suming nations  throughout  the  world.  In- 
dividual nations  may  seek  to  finance  the  de- 
tails by  unUateral,  beggar-my-nelghbor  poli- 
cies of  drastic  exchange  rate  a^ljustments 
and  severe  trade  restrictions.  But  such 
efforts  to  expand  exports  and  restrict  Im- 
ports, If  pursued  by  many  nations,  can  only 
lead  to  a  worldwide  defiationary  spiral.  .  .  ." 

These  anxieties  are  shared  by  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger  and  the  departmg  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  George  Shultz,  yet  while  U.S. 
official  development  assistance  to  the  world 
amounted  to  2.79  per  cent  of  the  U.S.  G.N.P. 
in  1949.  It  Is  now  only  .22  per  cent,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  rejected  last  Jan. 
23  U.S.  participation  In  the  replenishment  of 
the  International  Development  Association 
funds  for  the  poorest  nations. 

Mr.  McNamara  called  this  at  the  time  "an 
unmitigated  disaster"  and  ever  since  he  has 
been  runnmg  around  the  world  trying  to 
persuade  the  rich  nations  to  calculate  the 
consequences  of  the  coming  world  disorder. 
He  got  some  promise  of  help  from  Iran  ($200 
million  at  8  per  cent  Interest  and  $150  mU- 
lion  a  year  for  soft  long-term  loans  at  2  per 
cent)  but  he  will  have  to  get  many  more  ad- 
vance commitments  to  keep  the  Interna- 
tional development  assistance  program  going 
after  July  1 . 

This  Is  the  somber  prospect  that  helps 
explain  Washington's  irritation  with  the 
current  squabbles  among  the  allies  over  the 
procedures  rather  than  the  substance  of  the 
world  economic  crisis.  Mr.  Kissinger  is 
alarmed  by  the  disarray  be  sees  In  the  world 
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and  exasperated  with  the  slowness  of  coming 
to  grips  with  it — sometimes  exasperated  at 
his  own  exasperation. 

Mr.  McNamara  notes  the  fact  that  the 
most  fighting  has  taken  place  In  the  poorest 
regions  of  the  world  and  equates  political 
stability  with  economic  stability.  Helmut 
Schmidt  comes  closer  to  the  bone. 

•In  the  short  run,"  he  says,  "there  is  at 
least  a  point  beyond  which  economic  stabil- 
ity would  be  in  jeopardy.  And  that  point  is 
reached  whenever  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries are  confronted  with  intolerable 
adaption  and  reorganization  problems  in- 
capable of  being  solved  at  short  notice  and 
are  thus  driven  into  employment  crises  or 
toward  an  even  higher  rate  of  Inflation.  I  do 
not  wish  even  to  contemplate  a  point^at 
least  theoretically  conceivable — beyond 
which  the  Irrational  use  of  force  might 
ensue  . . ." 


MY  RESPONSIBILITY  AS  A 
CITIZEN 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21.  1974 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  its  Ladies  Auxiliary 
conducts  a  Voice  of  Democracy  contest. 
This  year  nearly  500,000  secondary 
school  students  participated  in  the 
contest  competing  for  the  national 
scholarships  which  are  awarded  as  the 
top  prizes.  I  am  very  pleased  that  the 
winning  contestant  from  the  State  of 
Maryland  is  a  resident  of  my  congres- 
sional district.  She  is  Susan  Lynn  Kraus, 
and  she  lives  in  Adelphi,  Md.  Susan's 
speech  exemplifies  the  patriotism  and 
American  spirit  that  is  still  thriving  in 
our  youth  of  today.  It  is  with  great  pleas- 
ure that  I  offer  Susan's  presentation  "My 
Responsibility  as  a  Citizen"  for  the 
Record. 

My  RESPONsiBttrrY  as  a  Cttizen 
(By  Susan  Kraus) 

"These  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls." 
These  words,  though  spoken  by  Thomas  Paine 
nearly  two-hundred  years  ago,  are  still  rele- 
vant today. 

Politically,  we  have  found  our  leaders  to 
be  men  with  feet  of  clay  rather  than  heroes 
to  be  emulated.  Economically,  our  dollar  is 
more  unstable  than  it  has  been  for  foiu- 
decades.  Environmentally  and  ecologically, 
there  are  shortages  in  fields  essential  to  life's 
maintenance. 

Though  I  am  troubled  by  these  trying 
times,  I  am  not  discouraged.  Rather,  I  am 
more  aware  of  my  country's  need  for  respon- 
sible citizens.  I,  personally,  will  strive  to 
meet  this  need  with  the  view  that  "I  am  not 
,everyone,  but  I  am  one;  and  though  I  can- 
not do  everything,  I  can  do  something." 

In  order  to  make  a  purposeful  contrib\i- 
tion,  I  must  first  know  of  my  country's  past — 
its  hardships  in  order  to  strengthen  my 
faith,  its  traditions  in  order  to  strengthen 
my  loyalty,  and  Its  progress  In  order  to 
strength  my  pride. 

In  studying  my  country's  past,  I  can  gain 
insight  into  my  citizenship  responsibilities 
by  comparing  the  development  of  America  to 
the  construction  of  cloth.  All  cloth  begins 
with  threads — threads  which  have  no  form 
but  yield  to  the  desire  of  the  weaver.  Our 
country,  too,  began  with  the  discovery  of 
new  land — land  without  formation  or  tiseful- 
ness.  But  soon.  It  yielded  to  the  dASires  of 
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men — mea  who  were  to  occupy  It  4<1  weave 
it  Into  a  pattern  of  progress. 

Some   of  our   early   weavers   plai 
lives  upon  the  loom  of  time  to  sta: 
tern   of   freedom.    Other   daring   a; 
working  weavers  added  quantity  to 
of  America  through  the  discovery  o: 
ritory — thus  opening  new  opportu 
all  free  citizens.  Tliese  weavers  hi 
me  that  I  must  give  of  myself  for  m 
as  did  my  forefathers  who  were  t 
tlie  hardships  of  the  Revolutionary 
the  frontiersmen  have  shown  me  t 
must  open  new  opportunities  for 
citizens.  I  cannot  do  this  by  addlni 
to  America's  cloth,  but  I  can  do  thl 
Ing  quality,  such  as  sharing  my 
someone  who  reaches  out  for  me,  s 
praise  with  someone  who  looks  up  t 
sharing  my  time  with  someone  who 

Further  insight  Into  my  cltlze: 
Bponslblllties  can  be  gained  by  exa: 
fibers  of  the  threads  that  have  kep£our  fab 
ric  intact.  Two  necessary  fibers — Kucatlon 
and  Religion — have  always  been  purees  of 
built-in  strength.  Prom  these  fibeA,  I  have 
become  aware  of  my  responslbilit  j  to  pray, 
such  as  in  times  of  distress,  as  d| 
Washington  at  Valley  Forge;  my  r^ 
Ity  to  exhibit  virtue,  honesty,  an< 
In  the  days  when  the  greater  pa; 
citizens  could  proudly  say,  "My 
good  as  my  bond:"  and  my  responi 
be  a  dedicated  student  as  was 
Lincoln. 

Though  it  is  important  that  a  leaver — as 
well  as  a  citizen — know  of  blf  fabric's 
strengths,  It  is  also  important  tha$  be  know 
of  its  limitations.  Among  the  past  imitations 
of  America's  fibers  were  interns^  stresses 
which  caused  the  Civil  War  atttl  almost 
ruined  our  fabric  with  tears;  the  Isiiationlsm 
which  brought  on  World  War  I;  an^the  pre- 
occupation with  an  economic  Apresslon 
which  precipitated  World  War  II.    3 

From  an  iinderstanding  of  my  3;ountry's 
past  limitations,  I  have  become  efen  more 
aware  of  my  responsibilities  as  a  litizen.  I 
must  share  in  the  responsibility  ot  keeping 
our  threads  free  from  tangles  In  larder  to 
allow  the  pattern  of  progress  t(§  proceed 
smoothly.  "This  program  will  lead^to  more 
growth — whether  we  are  weaving  }  bolt  of 
cloth,  a  citizen,  or  a  nation.  | 

As  a  citizen,  I  must  always  striv^to  make 
a  purposefxil  contribution  to  my  Country's 
growth.  To  Insure  this,  I  must  pr^tice  the 
fundamentals  that  have  l>een  wove^  into  my 
life  by  skillful  weavers:  faith,  prld«  benevo- 
lence, Ood-consciousness,  loyalty.^and  pa- 
triotism. Only  then  will  I  be  preparw  to  pass 
to  others  these  basics — unsolled  by  j^streat- 
ment  and  unspoiled  by  weak  threes.  For  I 
am  adding  another  thread  from  thA  shuttle 
of  my  life  to  the  still  growing  Ifebric  of 
America.  i 
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FEDERAL  STANDARDS  FOR  #"017071 
CAMP  SAFETY  * 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEEf 

or  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAT: 

Thursday.  March  21.  1974 
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Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  sA>nsor 
of  legislation  to  develop  and  imp^ment 
Federal  standards  for  youth  camp 
I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
leagues  to  the  leadership  of  the 
Connecticut  in  securing  the  safity 
children  at  camps  throughout  th^ 
by  initiating  required,  systematic  ^port- 
ing. 

Dr.  Harold  S.  Barrett,  deputy  cofcmis- 
sioner  in  the  office  of  public  healt 
completed  a  report  of  Connecticut  i'outh 
camp  fatalities  and  hospital  admi  sions 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  report,  which  appeared  in  the  Con- 
necticut Health  Bulletin,  follows: 

Report  or  CoNNEcnctrr  Youth  Camp  Fatali- 

TlCa  AND  HOSPrTAL  ADMISSIONS 

(Harold  S.  Barrett,  M.D.,  M.P.H.) 

INTHODUCTION   AND  BACKGROUND 

The  Youth  Camp  Licensure  Act  was  passed 
by  the  1069  Session  of  the  General  Assembly 
to  become  effective  in  the  1970  calendar  year. 
Regulations  were  adopted  quite  promptly  but 
were  not  approved  until  early  June  1970. 
These  regulations  did  not  require  any  report- 
ing of  morbidity  or  mortality  specifically  In 
camps  other  than  was  regularly  required  by 
law. 

As  the  result  of  the  experiences  in  the  1970 
season  and  also  because  of  legislation  pending 
before  Congress  a  careful  search  of  the  litera- 
ture was  made  for  statistics  regarding  mor- 
bidity and  mortality  in  camps.  Information 
was  obtained  from  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil, the  American  Camping  Association,  and 
the  National  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
Testimony  presented  in  Congressional  Hear- 
ings WAS  checked  and  reviewed.  Three  perti- 
nent articles  in  the  medical  literature  were 
Identified  and  careful  surveillance  of  papers 
for  identification  of  reportable  morbidity 
(communicable  dlsea.se,  food  poisoning)  was 
conducted. 

Since  there  were  no  guidelines  available 
from  any  source  It  was  decided  to  set  up 
regulations  requiring  reporting  of  fatalities, 
and  also  to  require  reporting  of  any  illness 
or  accident  requiring  hospital  admission.  The 
latter  was  a  pioneering  effort  in  this  field. 
It  was  concluded  that  there  were  no  fatalities 
during  the  1971  season,  there  were  no  mor- 
bidity Incidents,  but  one  serious  accident 
(loss  of  sight  of  an  eye)  did  occur.  This  acci- 
dental eye  Injury  was  not  reported  until  a 
lawsuit  was  started,  and  could  not  satisfac- 
torily be  checked. 

REPORTING   or   FATALITIES 

During  the  1970  camp  season  two  fatalities 
by  drowning  came  to  staff  attention.  One  was 
a  first  year  camper  In  aa  agency  residential 
camp.  An  Investigation  disclosed  trained 
staff,  adequate  facilities  and  practices,  and 
problems  with  obtaining  information  from 
the  family  regarding  physical  and  mental 
problems  and  medications.  The  other  drown- 
ing was  that  of  a  staff  member  in  an  agency 
day  camp — which  was  unlicensed  and  would 
not  have  been  allowed  to  operate  in  the 
fashion  in  which  it  was  being  conducted  had 
it  been  subject  to  Inspection  and  licensing. 

During  the  1972  season  these  regulations 
were  first  given  special  attention.  It  Is  felt 
that  no  fatalities  occurred,  but  that  there 
were  still  probably  a  number  of  hospital  ad- 
missions which  were  not  reported.  Most  of 
the  cases  which  were  reported  had  Incom- 
plete data  and  were  reported  late.  Therefore 
no  great  significance  is  to  be  attached  to 
the  1972  Information,  although  it  Is  pre- 
sented for  comparison  purposes. 

Starting  in  1973  a  concerted  effort  was 
made  to  focus  attention  on  preventable  acci- 
dents and  reporting.  The  camp  inspectors 
from  the  state  health  department  called  at- 
tention to  this  regulation,  and  the  letters 
transmitting  licenses  stressed  the  require- 
ment. During  that  year  there  was  a  notice- 
able improvement  in  reporting,  although  the 
method  was  not  that  required  in  the  regula- 
tion, and  the  information  was  incomplete. 
However,  Ijecause  of  the  timing,  decision 
could  be  made  to  investigate  promptly,  and 
therefore  better  detail  was  obtained  on  cases 
of  concern  under  the  camp  Licensure  Act. 
Summary  of  fatalities  at  youth  camps, 
Connecticut,  1970-1973 

1970 — 2 — Drowning,  1  camper,  1  staff,  both 
fuUv  investigated. 

1971—0. 

1972—0. 

1973 — 1 — Drowning,  camper,  fully  Investi- 
gated; 1 — Cardiac  trauma,  aspiration  of  vom- 
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Itus.   staff,   not   fully   Investigated,   out-of- 
state  trip. 

Of  the  fatalities,  all  were  male,  and  two 
have  occurred  since  reporting  was  required 
One  happened  In  a  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
camp  involving  a  mentally  retarded  registered 
scout,  and  was  the  only  drowning  incident  of 
thU  nature,  (that  is,  during  supervised  ac- 
tivity) reported  nationally  by  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  during  the  first  3  quarters  or 
1973.  The  other  involved  a  YMCA  day  camp 
staff  person  on  an  out-of-state  trip  and  It 
has  not  yet  been  possible  to  get  all  informa- 
tion needed  to  complete  the  Investigation. 

ACCroCNTS  LEADING  TO   HOSPITALIZATION 

Accidents  and  illnesses  that  required  hos- 
pitalization for  campers  and  staff  for  1972 
and  1973  Included  six  fractures  and  five  cases 
of  appendicitis.  All  Incidents  reported  were 
from  residential  camps.  Combined  totals  of 
registered  campers  and  staff  for  day  camps 
and  residential  camps  were  an  estimated  79 - 
922  in  the  1972  season  and  74.595  in  1973 
Hospitalizations  reported  were  about  the 
same  for  1972  and  1973,  with  ll  and  10  re- 
spectlveiy,  as  shown  in  the  following  table 
Site  investigations  are  shown  in  parentheses: 

YOUTH    CAMP    ACCIDENTS    AND    lUNfSSES.    RCQUIRING 
HOSPITALIZATION,  CONNECTICUT,  1972,  1973 

'^'"'" 1972    1973  (to  Oct.  1 5, 1973) 

Appendicitis 2    3 

Fr«tutes :  Arms  4  (2).  tig  j '.        (?)  5    1.  Arm  I  (reports 

U.Kontrolled!ei7ures-C.P  .  2       "«' ^•<=«'*'"'>- 

Perineal  liematoma  | 

Bladder  infection 1 

Drownini? '  wij 

Sickle  cell  disease....  j  J!) 

Tonsillitis  and  bronchitis '.'.'..'.''  1. 

Pneumonia  and  pleurisy        *  \ 

7  Appendicitis.. ;;::;::::::::::  ^reports  not 

u..,i'i'.  received). 

"«P"''" IdXnotcamp 

related). 

Types  of  Camp  Reporting  iNcmENTs 
The    total    number    of    applications    for 
license  made  in  1972  and  1973  is  shown  in  the 
foUowing  table  for  comparison  purposes: 

RESIDENTIAL  AND  DAY  YOUTH  CAMPS  BY  TYPE  OF 
SPONSORSHIP,  CONNECTICUT,  1972,  1973 

H72  1973 

■yP*  Day    dential        Day     dentil 


YMCA M 

BSA........;. 2 

4H :  '5 

School 12 

Grange '.'".'.'.  0 

Newspaper \ 

Cerebral  Palsy  Associttkin.  0 

Sports 3 

Retarded n 

Blind ■"  0 

National  ethnic  groups..  4 
Nonprofit— Not  otherwise 

stated _..  25 

Private  independent  camps.  30 

Church 17 

Total 156 


6 
17 
10 

4 
5 
1 

1 

14 
1 
I 

3 

13 
21 
2t) 


27 
3 

18 
0 

13 
0 
I 
0 
6 
9 
0 
5 

29 
25 
12 


7 
13 
9 
4 
t 
I 
1 
1 

13 
3 
I 
2 

< 

23 
17 


108 


148 


109 


In  1972,  4  reported  incidents  occurred  in 
private  independent  camps,  and  7  in  agency 
camps  (2  Young  Mens  ChrUtlan  Association. 
3  Society  for  Crippled  Children  &  Adults.  1 
Girl  Scout  of  Ameritsa,  1  Boy  Scout  of  Amer- 
ica. The  incidents  in  handicapped  children 
were  entirely  related  to  the  crippling  condi- 
tion, and  tlierefore  are  of  no  significance  to 
the  purpose  of  the  Camp  Licensure  Law.  The 
distribution  of  incidents  among  camps  li- 
censed by  category  in  1973  was  all  in  non- 
profit camps,  sponsored  as  follows:  2 
Y.M.C.A.,  2  4-H,  1  School,  1  Newspaper,  1 
Orange,  1  Church  (2  hospitalizations).  1 
Cerebral  Palsy  Asscx:iatloa  (handicapped 
campers). 
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WHY  ESEA  NEEDS  AMENDING 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21.  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
introducing  H.R.  10639,  the  Freer  Schools 
Act  last  October,  my  oflBce  has  been  del- 
uged with  mail  on  this  bill.  At  last  count. 
I  had  received  more  than  1,200  letters  in 
support,  4  against.  The  vast  majority  of 
the  letters  come  from  parents  who  are 
very  concerned  over  the  innovative  pro- 
grams funded  imtil  titles  I  and  III  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act — 
ESEA:  programs  in  humanism,  behavior 
modification,  sensitivity  training.  In 
short,  programs  designed  to  change  a 
student's  values  and  attitudes,  to  modify 
his  or  her  behavior  to  conform  to  the 
norms  prescribed  by  a  psychology/edu- 
cation elite. 

Are  such  programs  beneficial  or  harm- 
ful? Should  our  public  schools  be  at- 
tempting to  change  and  mold  student's 
attitudes  and  values?  Or  should  schools 
be  emphasizing  basic  education  in  the 
cognitive  skills  such  as  reading  and 
mathematics? 

Since  this  is  a  major  issue  that  will 
face  the  House  of  Representatives  when 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  10639  are  offered 
as  amendments  to  HJl.  69  next  week,  I 
thought  my  colleagues  would  be  inter- 
ested In  the  following  letter  from  Mrs. 
Jane  Rachner  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Mrs. 
Rachner  holds  a  Ph.  D.,  with  a  major  in 
history  and  philosophy  of  education  and 
a  minor  in  psychology.  She  has  taught  in 
elementary  school  and  has  lectured  at 
various  colleges  on  general  psychology, 
child  development,  and  reading  theory. 

The  letter  follows: 
An  Open  Letter  to  Liberals  About  the  Need 
To  Amend  E.S.E.A. 
(By  Jane  Rachner) 

What  gives  a  conservative  the  right  to  ad- 
dress a  letter  to  liberals?  Being  brought  up  In 
the  humanistic  tradition  of  the  Unitarian 
church,  being  a  member  of  A.D.A.  from  1949 
to  1973,  being  taught  by  some  of  the  most 
successful  promoters  of  Ijehaviorism  gave  me 
an  understanding  of  the  lit>eral  viewpoint. 
How  then  could  I  have  become  a  conservative 
In  education?  The  answer  is  simple.  Science 
tells  us  to  believe  what  we  observe,  and  I 
have  seen  year  after  year  of  so-called  "Ito- 
novatlve  programs"  in  education  sponsored 
by  government  money  do  more  barm  than 
good  to  the  children  they  purport  to  serve. 

Some  of  the  most  enthusiastic  support  for 
RepresMitatlve  Earl  F.  Landgrebe's  "Freer 
Schools  Act."  HJl.  10639.  comes  from  op- 
ponents of  humanism  and  behaviorism  and 
other  couserratives  but  all  of  us  should  be 
applauding  Rep.  Landgrebe's  bill.  It  attempts 
to  put  government  money  behind  the  kind  of 
basic  education  which  will  give  future  gen- 
erations power  to  read  and  reason  instead  of 
behind  the  attitude -mold  Ing  instruction 
which  E.S.E_A.  now  rewards  through  many  of 
the  Title  I  and  Title  III  granU. 

It  is  not  just  religious  and/or  political 
conservatives  who  see  the  need  of  reforming 
government  spending  in  education  so  as  to 
encourage  a  renewed  emphasis  on  developing 
children's  power  in  the  basic  skills  of  reading 
and  arithmetic.  An  ever-enlarging  group  of 
liberals  is  beginning  to  realize  that  in  educa- 
tion wasted  money  nkeans  wasted  lives. 

Attitude- teach  ing  has  been  insidiously  on 
the  Increase  for  the  past  twenty-five  to  fifty 
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years  at  the  expense  of  other  more  impor- 
tant training.  Givmg  children  equal  mini- 
mum essentials  for  competence  in  the  funda- 
mental symbol  systems  out  of  which  our 
civilization  is  constructed  is  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity if  each  child  is  to  have  an  opportunity 
for  socio-economic  mobility  equal  to  every 
other. 

Inexperienced  or  mentally  lazy  teachers 
may  like  the  emphasis  on  attitude -teach  ing 
which  ESEA.  supports  with  government 
money  and  which  it  will  continue  to  support 
if  H  R.  69  passes.  Such  teachers  may  welcome 
it  because  it  is  such  an  easy  thing  to  teach. 
Only  an  exceptionally  obtuse  school  child 
could  fall  to  get  an  A  on  an  attitude  test  if 
he  wanted  an  A.  However,  the  most  experi- 
enced and  dedicated  teachers  want  the  satis- 
faction of  giving  children  tools  with  which 
they  can  garner  knowledge.  They  wish  to  en- 
able children  to  either  control  their  environ- 
ment or  escape  from  it  in  the  delightfully 
vicarious  or  otherwise  constructive  ways 
which  reading  and  thinking  power  make  pos- 
sible. 


PROTECTION  OF  VETERANS' 
PENSIONS 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or   FLORTOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21,  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
insure  that  recipients  of  veterans'  pen- 
sions and  compensation  will  not  have 
the  amoiuit  of  such  pension  or  compensa- 
tion reduced,  or  entitlement  thereto  dis- 
continued, because  of  increases  in 
monthly  social  security  benefits. 

This  bill  is  the  culmination  of  my  long 
series  of  legislative  efforts  to  aid  those 
veterans  and  dependents  who  suffered 
cuts  or  losses  in  their  pensions  because 
of  the  1972  social  security  increases.  In 
the  93d  Congress  alone,  I  have  already 
sponsored  three  different  bills  aimed  at 
alleviating  the  distress  of  these  indi- 
viduals: H.R.  1305,  exempting  all  social 
security  benefits  from  the  determination 
of  annual  income  of  World  War  I  vet- 
erans: H.R.  1306,  providing  that  one- 
half  of  any  social  security  increase  be 
disregarded  in  the  determination  of  an- 
nual income  of  all  veterans:  and  H.R. 
2686,  raising  the  annual  income  limita- 
tion for  veterans  by  $600. 

Last  Deceml)er,  a  Senate  amendment 
to  H.R.  9474,  increasing  non-service-con- 
nected veterans'  pension  benefits,  would 
have  increased  the  armual  income  limit 
by  $400  and  thereby  provided  relief  to 
most  of  those  who  had  been  stricken  from 
the  rolls  or  had  their  pensions  reduced 
because  of  social  security  increases.  But 
the  Senate  amendment  was  deleted  upon 
the  solemn  assurances  to  the  Members 
of  both  Chambers  that  the  situation 
would  be  remedied  in  pension  reform 
hearings  early  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  now  the  end  of 
Maich.  Next  month,  and  again  in  July, 
social  security  benefits  will  be  increased. 
But  the  promised  reforms  have  not  ma- 
terialized, and  the  cost  of  living  con- 
tinues to  increase  at  a  staggering  rate. 

Last  June.  I  testified  before  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  on  behalf  of 
the  three  bills  previously  mentioned,  to 
protect  veterans'  pensions.  During  that 
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testimony.  I  quoted  from  two  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  letters  I  had  received  since  the 
VA  reduced  pension  and  disability  bene- 
fits on  January  1.  1973.  I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
these  quotes  once  again: 

I  am  almost  75  years  of  age  and  a  diabetic. 
^:y  wife  is  in  poor  health  and  has  been  for 
over  seven  years.  Our  only  income  is  social 
security  plus  the  Vets  pension.  I  received 
notice  yesterday  my  pension  has  been  cut 
from  $97.98  to  t85.26  per  month.  True,  this 
is  only  $12.72  per  month  cut,  but  let  me 
tell  you  it  hurts  us  an  awful  lot,  as  our 
health  problems  require  so  much  extra  cash. 
Living  costs  have  not  gone  down.  .  .  .. 

I  am  a  veteran  80  years  of  age,  of  wwl. 
Last  year  my  VA  pension  was  $67.76  per 
month.  I  received  notice  today  that  begin- 
ning January  1,  1973  my  pension  would  be 
reduced  to  $42.86  per  month  due  to  a  20 
l>ercent  increase  in  my  social  security,  which 
amounted  to  $35.00  per  month.  The  20  per- 
cent increase  was  for  everybody  but  the 
veteran.  This  cut  in  pension  reduces  my  SS 
increase  to  $10  per  month  instead  of  $35.00. 

Since  those  letters  are  written  to  me, 
the  cost  of  living  has  increased  another 
10  percent:  the  cost  of  food  alone  has 
risen  more  than  22  percent.  And  yet  these 
same  individuals  will  have  a  scant  8 
months  to  utilize  the  11 -percent  social 
security  increase  before  the  boom  falls 
on  them  once  again  and  their  pensions 
are  further  reduced.  By  this  time,  the 
cost  of  living  and  the  price  of  food  and 
health  care  will  have  risen  even  further. 
We  are  in  an  inflationary  cycle  which  is 
literally  starving  to  death  our  older 
Americans  and  veterans  who  are  trjing 
to  live  on  fixed  incomes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  my  bill 
as  a  matter  of  simple  justice.  A  blanket 
exemption  of  all  social  security  benefits 
from  the  annual  income  determination 
is  the  least  that  we  can  do  to  aid  our 
veterans  in  these  circumstances.  Next 
January  cannot  see  yet  another  period 
of  such  agony  for  millions  of  Americans 
who  have  served  their  cotmtry  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  contributed  to  social 
security  as  hard-working  citizens.  These 
people  have  earned  both  benefits  in  full, 
honorably  and  fully,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation  which 
will  permit  our  veterans  to  receive  social 
security  without  penalty  to  their  vet- 
erans' benefits. 


LOS  ANGELES  LITHUANIANS  SPEAK 
OUT 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  21,  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Lithuanian  Americans  of 
Greater  Los  Angeles  experienced  on 
February  17  another  bittersweet  cele- 
bration commemorating  the  56th  an- 
niversary of  the  independence  of  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania. 

On  that  occasion,  these  courageous 
people  adopted  a  resolution  stating  their 
determination  that  the  Soviet  domina- 
tion over  Lithuania  should  be  termi- 
nated. 

It  is  a  credit  to  oiu:  Government  that 
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the  United  States  has  not,  and 
recognize  this  subjugation  by  thi 
Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  at 
to  submit  this  resolution  by  the  Lithuan- 
ian American  Coimcil  of  Los 
Calif.: 

Resolittion 


tl  is 


Sreater 
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ill  not,         We  beg  all  the  freedom  loving  peoples  to 
Soviet     "olt«  »nd   use   their  means  to   repeal   the 
brutality  rule  over  peoples  and  nations. 

time  
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We,  the  Lithuanian  Americans  of . 

Loe  Angeles  area,  assembled  on  this  1  rth  day 
of  February.  1974  at  Marshall  High  School 
Los  Angeles,  in  order  to  commemo]  ite  the 
Lithuanians  Independence  Day  here  y  state 
the  following: 

Whereas  on  February  16.  1918  theianclent 
Lithuanian  nation  after  a  long  stru^  ;le  pro- 
claimed itself  as  a  free  democratic  I  ^public 
of  Lithuania  and  was  recognized  as 
all  the  nations  and  was  installed  i 
member  of  the  League  of  Nations; 
Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  after 

mutual  assistance  pact  with  Hitler    

June  15,  1040  broke  all  her  agreeme  ts  and 
treaties  and  forcibly  occupied  Llthuai  la,  and 
even  now  this  Stalin-Hitler  pact  is  itlll  in 
force  and  Lithuania.  Latvia  and  Estc  lia  are 
occupied  by  Russian  Communist  ovem 
ment; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  through  \  pro- 
gram of  mass  deportations,  labor  cam  )s,  re- 
settlement of  the  peoples  and  Importa  Ion  of 
new  settlers  form  Russia  continues  to  i  hange 
the  population  and  its  ethnic  charact  tr  and 
commits  the  genocide  of  this  sma  1  but 
ancient  nation; 

Whereas  these  occupants  after  mor  than 
30  years  of  persecutions  and  constat  t  acts 
of  terrorism  were  still  unable  to  su  }press 
the  religion  and  aspirations  of  these  i  copies 
to  be  free  as  shown  by  the  fact  of  the  17,000 
Lithuanian  Catholics  under  threat  of  severe 
punishment  had  the  courage  to  sign  t  peti- 
tion to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  :  nlted 
Nations  charging  Soviets  with  the  re  igious 
persecutions: 

And  whereas  there  is  still  no  free  com- 
munication between  Lithuania  and^  other 
countries  including  United  States.  C  aly  6 
days  visits  by  special  permits  are  allo>  ed  In 
one  city  in  the  assigned  hotel  which  is  inder 
surveillance  as  not  to  permit  to  vis  ;  the 
country  and  relatives  In  their  places  of  ivlng. 
Furthermore,  the  gift  packages  to  Lltt  iianla 
are  charged  prohibitively  high  duty  as  o  the 
most  unfavored  country  and  so  to  c  cploit 
this  sad  situation. 

Therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  A  merl- 
can  of  Lithuanian  heritage  demand  th  t  the 
Soviet-Hitler  pact  at  last  be  terminatet  per- 
mitting the  Lithuanian  pteople  to  ex  trclse 
their  sovereign  rights.  We  also  deploi  s  the 
fact  that  this  occupation  and  terrorisn  i  waa 
permitted  to  exist  for  more  than  30  years 
and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  lives  were 
lost.  ^^  ^ 

That  knowing  the  methods  and  modi  s  led 
by  Moscow,  we  consider  the  cultura  ex- 
hanges  in  present  form  as  one  way  exch  mge. 
benefiting  the  red  propaganda  in  the  t  ntire 
United  States  with  failure  to  represeh  the 
American  way  of  life  there. 

We  believe  that  human  consideratlod  be- 
tween the  nations  and  people  must  take 
precedence  over  trade  benefits  or  poll  tlcal 
concessions. 

We  are  watching  with  utmost  gratltud  b  all 
the  endeavor  of  President  R.  M.  Nixon  i 
of  the  members  of  both  Houses  to  stop 
aggression  and  bring  peace. 

We  also  trust  that  the  President  will  re  :og 
nize  these  facts  and  will  take  a  firm  s  and 
during   pending   negotiations   and    also 
struct  his  representatives  In  Security  i  in- 
ference at  Geneva  to  do  the  same. 

As  we  approach  the  end  of  the  20th  (  en- 
tury  we  are  ashamed  that  our  clvUlzatlfn  Is 
able  to  tolerate  conditions  where  police  s  ates 
with  their  slave  camps  and  "hospitals' 
allowed  to  exist. 
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HON.  BILL  GUNTER 

OF   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21.  1974 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  oU  In- 
dustry has  spent  millions  of  dollars  on  an 
advertising  campaign  to  carry  its  side 
of  the  energy  crisis  to  the  American 
people.  Television  commercials  and 
newspaper  advertising  reach  millions  of 
citizens.  The  moneys  spent  on  these  mul- 
timillion  dollar  advertising  campaigns 
can  be  used  as  a  tax  deduction  by  the 
oil  industry — a  special  tax  favor  that 
gives  the  oil  industry  percentage  rate  of 
tax  on  income  which  allows  these  com- 
panies to  pay  a  lower  percentage  of  tax 
on  income  than  does  the  average  citizen. 
A  vicious  cycle  results.  The  oil  industry 
spends  millions  on  advertising — which 
they  get  tax  favors  on.  The  average 
American  cannot  wage  such  an  advertis- 
ing campaign  for  obvious  reasons.  There- 
fore, except  for  what  we  glean  from 
news  broadcasts,  the  oil  industry  can  de- 
fend their  high  profits,  and  proclaim 
their  innocence  against  charges  that 
they  have  caused  or  could  have  prevented 
the  energy  crisis. 

A  recent  article  in  Environmental  Ac- 
tion, "Brainwashing  at  Public  Cost,"  dis- 
cusses this  issue  and  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert it  in  the  Record  at  this  time  for  my 
colleagues  own  information: 
On.  Advebtisinc:  Brainw ashing  at  Pttblic 
Cost 
(By  Lee  Stephenson) 
The  oil  Industry  has  bombarded  the  Amer- 
can  public  with  a  multlmlllion  dollar  adver- 
tising campaign  in  recent  months  carrying 
Its  side  of  the  energy  crisis.  Prime-time 
television  has  frequently  carried  colorful 
messages,  and  major  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines have  had  dozens  of  full-page  adver- 
tisements with  huge  bold  headlines — all  to 
proclaim  the  companies'  Innocence  of  any 
wrongdoing. 

But  the  one  thing  the  companies  haven't 
said  in  their  multlmlllion  dollar  campaign 
Is  that  they  are  getting  the  public  to  pay  for 
most  of  It. 

The  cost  of  nearly  all  of  the  advertising 

all  but  that  which  advocates  specific  changes 
In  legislation — can  be  deducted  from  taxable 
Income  as  a  "legitimate  business  expense" 
by  the  oil  companies,  according  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  (IRS) .  Thus  the  com. 
panics  have  an  Indirect  public  subsidy  in 
their  campaign  to  defend  their  high  profits 
and  proclaim  their  Innocence  against  charges 
that  they  have  caused,  or  at  least  could  have 
prevented,  the  current  energy  crunch. 

Although  all  American  Industries  can  use 
the  same  deduction,  this  provision  in  con- 
nection with  other  special  tax  favors  gives 
the  oil  Industry  a  percentage  rate  of  tax  on 
Income  far  lower  than  the  average  for  U.8. 
Industry.  In  fact,  the  companies  pay  a  lower 
percentage  of  tax  on  income  than  does  the 
average  citizen. 

The  deduction  Includes  all  of  the  costs  of 
advertising.  Including  fees  to  advertising 
agencies,  preparation  and  the  purchase  of  ex- 
pensive   print    media    space    or    electronic 


media  time.  For  Instance,  a  60-second  com- 
mercial carried  coast-to-coast  on  the  NBC 
evening  news  program  costs  $27,000  and  a 
full-page  advertisement  In  the  Washington 
Post  on  weekdays  costs  about  $4670. 

Such  a  television  commercial  reaches  mil- 
lions of  homes  (the  60-second  spot  during 
the  NBC  news  program  reaches  about  9.5  mil- 
lion) and  full-page  newspaper  advertise- 
ments may  reach  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Most  of  the  energy-crisis-related  newspaper 
ads  have  appeared  in  limited  markets,  such  as 
New  York  City  and  Washington,  D.C.,  to 
reach  "decision-makers."  However,  some 
companies  have  taken  their  ads  to  wider  mar- 
kets. One  full-page  newspaper  ad  in  late 
January  by  Mobil  Oil,  which  reprinted  four 
earlier  messages  under  the  headline  "Don't 
read  these  ads  If  you've  made  up  your  mind 
about  oil  profits,"  was  placed  in  nine  large 
newspapers  with  a  total  circulation  of  ap- 
proximately six  million.  A  single  ad  in  late 
January  by  Exxon  headlined  "Exxon  plans 
to  spend  nearly  $16  bUIlon  over  the  next  four 
years  to  help  get  more  energy  to  you."  was 
run  In  newspapers  in  the  top  50  advertising 
markets  in  the  country  with  a  combined  cir- 
culation of  over  30  million. 

Electrical  utilities  have  also  Jumped  on  the 
energy  advertising  bandwagon  In  recent 
months,  and  these  companies  have  a  special 
public  subsidy  the  oil  companies  do  not  have 
Investor-owned  public  utilities,  which  are 
regulated  by  state  public  utility  commissions, 
often  have  their  customers  pay  for  company 
energy  crisis  advertising  by  Including  the 
costs  in  the  rates  consumers  pay.  Although 
some  public  utility  commissions  have  begun 
to  restrict  the  Inclusion  of  consumption  pro- 
motion and  controversial  issue  advertising  in 
the  utilities'  rate  base.  In  most  cases  custo- 
mers still  pay  for  advertisements  suggesting 
steps  to  meet  the  energy  crisis,  criticizing 
environmental  controls,  promoting  nuclear 
power,  and  advocating  rate  increases  and  the 
suspension  of  clean  air  regulations. 

The  energy  company  advertisements  have 
also  been  criticized  for  misrepresentation  and 
deception.  Calling  the  recent  oil  company 
and  utility  advertisements  a  "multimillion- 
dollar  propaganda  blitz,"  six  members  of 
Congress  petitioned  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission (FTC)  in  January  to  require  proof 
of  claims  made  by  companies  on  energy  and 
environmental  issues.  In  1971  the  FTC  start- 
ed a  program  to  investigate  product  claims 
made  by  companies,  but  non-product  or 
so-called  institutional  advertising  has  never 
been  monitored  by  the  PTC. 

The  six  petitioners  include  Senators  BlrcM 
Bayh  (D-Ind.),  Thcnnas  Mclntyre  (D-NH) 
and  Frank  Moss  (D-Utah).  and  Representa- 
tives Le«  Aspln  (D-Wls).  Benjamin  Rosen, 
thai  (D-N.Y.)  and  Andrew  Young  (D-Oa), 
The  companies  cited  in  the  complaint  in- 
clude SheU  OU,  Tenneco,  Champion  Inter- 
national. Mobil  OU,  Exxon,  Pacific  Power  and 
Light,  Wheelabrator-Frye,  General  Electric, 
Amoco  OU,  and  the  Investor-Owned  Power 
and  Light  Companies. 

A  second  official  complaint  to  the  FTC  was 
filed  m  January  by  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  Administrator  Russell  Train  In 
response  to  a  Chevrolet  advertisement  ad- 
vocating the  removal  of  automobUe  emission 
control  equipment.  The  ad's  claim  that  an 
Increase  In  gasoline  mUeage  of  up  to  25  per- 
cent could  be  achieved  by  removing  the 
equipment  is  "grossly  mflated  and  mislead- 
ing," according  to  Train,  who  asked  the  FTC 
to  Investigate  the  advertisement  and  to  "pre- 
vent such  misleading  advertisements  from 
occurring  in  the  future." 

Richard  Herzog,  the  FTC's  assistant  di- 
rector for  national  advertising,  said  the  Com- 
mission has  also  had  an  "unusual  number" 
of  other  letters  complaining  about  the  com- 
panies' advertisements.  But  although  Her- 
zog acknowledged  that  he  was  headmg  the 
Commissions  review  of  the  complaints,  he 
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refused  to  characterize  the  work  as  an  In- 
vestigation and  would  not  speculate  as  to 
when  or  what  type  of  response  th©  FTC 
would  make.  Other  Comxnission  sources  have 
said  a  large  Investigation  of  energy  advertls- 
mg  is  imderway  and  have  predicted  the 
FTC  would  take  some  action  to  control  non- 
product  energy  advertising. 

FTC  Chairman  Lewis  Engman  has  said  he 
favors  some  curb  on  image  advertising  in- 
tended to  enhance  the  companies'  commer- 
cial weU-belng.  However,  Engman  and  FTC 
investigators  have  had  a  difficult  time  de- 
fining the  purposes  of  institutional  advertis- 
ing and  do  not  think  that  aU  forms  should 
be  controlled  under  any  circumstances.  The 
FTC  is  very  relxictant  to  tamper  with  politi- 
cal ads  which  advocate  a  legislative  position 
on  a  controversial  Issue.  The  right  to  express 
such  an  opinion — no  matter  how  obnox- 
ious— is  guaranteed  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment. However,  when  false  or  misleading 
Information  is  used  to  Justify  such  a  posi- 
tion, or  when  an  institutional  advertisement 
is  clearly  intended  to  Improve  a  company's 
product  appeal  or  stock  marketabUlty,  the 
FTC  Is  considering  action. 

The  only  other  federal  agency  that  exer- 
cises control  over  company  advertising  Is 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
(FCC)  under  its  Fairness  Doctrine.  That  set 
of  regulations  requires  television  and  radio 
stations  which  present  one  side  of  a  con- 
troversial Issue  to  also  allow  "reasonable 
opportunity"  for  the  presentation  of  con- 
trasting viewpoints. 

The  initial  determination  of  the  fairness 
issues  is  left  up  to  the  local  broadcasters,  and 
most  stations  claim  to  meet  this  requirement 
with  their  news  and  public  affairs  program- 
ming. However,  the  stations  are  vUtlmately 
responsible  to  the  FCC  for  the  balance  they 
present  In  these  controversial  matters,  and 
complaints  received  by  the  Commission  are 
supposedly  taken  into  account  when  the  local 
broadcaster's  license  comes  up  for  renewal 
every  three  years. 

The  content  of  advertising  presented  by  a 
station  Is  also  subject  to  the  Fairness  Doc- 
trine, and  if  the  opposing  viewpoint  to  an  oil 
Industry  advertisement  is  not  given  a  "rea- 
sonable opportunity,"  Individuals  or  groups 
can  flJe  a  complaint  witb  the  FCC.  Few  com- 
plaints are  filed  and  even  fewer  decided  In 
favor  of  the  complainants,  although  there  are 
some  Instances  of  success. 

In  1973  a  citizen's  electric  utUlty  monitor- 
ing group,  the  Georgia  Power  Project,  and 
two  other  local  organizations  complained  to 
the  FCC  about  a  series  of  Georgia  Power  Com- 
pany advertisements  in  support  of  a  pending 
rate  Increase.  One  broadcaster  in  Atlanta  and 
a  second  in  Augusta  had  refused  to  allow  the 
groups  to  respond  to  the  company's  messages. 
The  FCC  ruled  in  favor  of  the  groups  In  De- 
cember of  1973,  requiring  the  stations  to  al- 
low response  times  to  the  groups  and  setting 
an  Important  Fairness  Doctrine  precedent. 

The  other  potential  area  under  FCC  regula- 
tions for  a  different  viewpoint  from  advertise- 
ments Is  the  public  service  announcements 
(PSAs)  that  local  television  and  radio  sta- 
tions carry.  There  Is  no  requirement  for  any 
specific  quantity  or  subject  matter  of  such 
announcements,  but  It  Is  understood  the  li- 
censee will  carry  some  messages  of  public 
Interest    free   of    charge. 

PSAs  most  often  take  the  form  of  broad- 
casting notices  of  community  meetings  or 
using  messages  supplied  by  the  Advertising 
Council.  The  Council  Is  a  non-profit,  public 
service  corporation  which  conceives  and  pays 
for  the  production  of  advertising  messages  on 
a  variety  of  public  Issues.  The  ads  are  then 
supplied  free  of  charge  to  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations  to  use  as  PSAs 

The  Council's  work  has  been  widely  praised, 
but  the  organization  has  met  some  criticism 
for  conflict  of  Interest  due  to  Its  Industry- 
and  business-dominated  board  of  directors. 
For  Instance,  the  CouncU  prepared  a  cam- 


paign for  Keep  America  Beautiful  Inc.  (an 
organization  composed  mainly  of  container 
and  beverage  manufacturers)  suggesting  that 
"People  start  pollution,  people  can  stop  it." 
Th©  Advertising  CouncU  has  thus  helped  to 
lend  credence  to  the  beverage  industry's  con- 
tention that  consumers  are  more  responsible 
for  litter  and  pollution  than  the  industries 
which  create  millions  of  tons  of  throwaway 
containers  yearly. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Advertising 
Council  is  composed  entirely  of  manufactur- 
ing, retail,  utility.  Insurance,  advertising, 
publishmg  and  broadcasting  corporations. 
Moral:  Don't  expect  the  Advertising  Coun- 
cU to  produce  any  public  service  announce- 
ments countering  energy  company  claims. 

Of  course,  the  FCC  has  no  control  over 
print  advertising,  which  Is  why  company 
newspaper  and  magazine  messages  are  more 
prone  to  heavy  advocacy.  Most  television  ad- 
vertisements by  the  oU  companies  present  a 
low-key  message  to  minimize  Fairness  Doc- 
trine problems.  But,  as  newspaper  advertis- 
ing executives  readUy  point  out,  the  public 
owns  the  air  waves  and  thus  has  a  right  to 
regulate  their  use:  industrials  or  companies 
own  the  press.  Again,  a  constitutional  issue 
is  Involved. 

The  Washington  Posts  Vice  President  for 
Advertising,  Joseph  Lynch,  told  Environmen- 
tal Action  there  is  no  limit  on  the  amount  of 
advertising  space  a  company  or  group  of  com- 
panies can  buy  and  said  there  shouldn't  be. 
Lynch   did   say   the  Post   regularly   screens 
such  advertlsmg  for  libel,  obscenity  or  fac- 
tual problems,  and  said  that  several  oU  com- 
pany ads  had  recently  been  questioned  and 
two  sent  back  to  the  companies  for  different 
statistics.  But  he  admitted  the  newspaper  is 
not  in  a  position  to  investigate  the  statistics 
or  alleged  facts  used  and  "unless  we  know  for 
sure  that  It  Isn't  true"  the  ad  Is  likely  to  run. 
The  Post's  ombudsman,  Robert  Maynard. 
said  he  had  received  no  complaints  about 
the  volume  of  energy  company  advertising 
in  the  newspaper,  but  added  that  he  thinks 
the  volume  of  such  advertising  presents  a 
problem.    Maynard    said    contrasting    view- 
points   probably    could    not    l>e    adequately 
presented  by  the  use  of  the  letters-to-the- 
edltor  column,  guest  columns,  or  even  edi- 
torials, and  said  "I  don't  know  what  could 
countervaU  that  [the  volume  of  ads)  short 
of  having  the  same  amount  of  money"  to 
buy    advertising    space.    Maynard    also   said 
that  although  the  news  columns  of  the  news- 
paper  had   devoted    considerable    space   to 
energy  problems  and  some  of  the  company 
claims,  the  volume  of  company  advertising 
seemed  to  outweigh  the  exposure  of  alternate 
viewpoints. 

Environmental  Action  oould  not  find  a 
single  advertisement  In  a  major  newspaper 
or  magazine  which  attempted  to  counter 
the  energy  company  line.  GroufW  contacted 
that  have  charged  the  companies  with  mis- 
representation or  falsehoods  said  they 
simply  did  not  have  the  money  to  answer 
the  company  claims  through  advertisements. 
A  San  Pranclsco-based  non-profit  com- 
munications firm,  Public  Interest  Com- 
munications Inc.,  has  asked  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Examiner  for  regular  full-page  adver- 
tisements free  of  charge  to  respond  to  the 
oil  companies.  But  there  Is  apparently  no 
precedent  for  a  major  newspaper  to  give 
free  advertising  space  to  an  Individual  or 
group  to  balance  or  respond  to  advertising 
campaigns.  The  Examiner  has  not  announced 
a  decision  on  the  request. 

The  outlook  for  opposing  viewpoints  on 
the  air  waves  is  equally  complicated.  A  Wash- 
ington public  interest  group,  the  Media 
Access  Project,  is  preparing  a  Fairness  Doc- 
trine campaign  to  force  television  networks 
to  air  counter-Industry  ads.  However,  th© 
group  says  Its  chance  of  success  Is  limited 
because  the  FCC  Is  likely  to  rule  that  the 
ads  are  adequately  balanced  by  network  news 
programs. 
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In  an  attempt  to  give  citizens  the  materials 
to  launch  a  counter-industry  energy  adver- 
tising campaign.  Public  Interest  Com- 
munications has  prepared  a  full  set  of  news- 
paper, magazine,  radio  and  television  adver- 
tisements. The  group  is  offering  the  mate- 
rials at  cost  to  Individuals  and  groups  to 
either  purchase  or  solicit  free  advertising 
time  from  the  media.  But  a  spokesman  for 
Public  Interest  Conununlcatlons  said  the 
group  thinks  people  should  not  try  to  buy 
time  because  the  public  has  a  right  to  free 
access  to  the  media. 


INFLATION  AND  THE  BUDGET 


HON.  SAMUEL  H.  YOUNG 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21.  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
approximately  1  year  ago,  I  took  the  floor 
of  this  House  to  review  the  fiscal  policies 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  to  point 
my  legislative  finger  at  "big  spending, 
big  taxing,  and  big  inflation."  In  all  of 
my  meetings  with  the  citizens  of  the  10th 
Illinois  Congressional  District,  I  find  that 
the  No.  1  problem  of  1974  is  inflation. 
Prom  July  of  1971  to  December  of  1973, 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  rose  at  the 
average  rate  of  5.5  percent  per  year, 
despite  the  fact  that  we  had  wage-price 
controls.  Our  biggest  price  rises  have 
been  in  tlie  food  and  fuel  areas  of  our 
economy. 

Congress  must  develop  a  policy  of 
restraint  in  spending  if  we  are  to  success- 
fully stop  inflation. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  ap- 
proved a  poUcy  of  setting  a  ceiling  on 
Federal  spending  by  its  approval  of  the 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1973.  In  keeping  with  the  provisions 
of  that  legislaticm,  I  have  introduced  a 
concurrent  resolution  limiting  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1975  to  $295  billion, 
which  is  the  projected  income  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  during  the  same  period. 
Congress  and  only  Congress  is  respon- 
sible for  the  determination  of  the  Federal 
budget.  The  President  can  only  suggest 
and  recommend.  It  is  Congress  that  leg- 
islates and  acts  to  determine  the  budget. 
Arthur  Bums,  Chairman  of  the  PRB. 
urged  Congress  to  trim  the  President  s 
proposed   fiscal    1975   budget   of    $304.4 
billion   with   a   projected   deficit   of   $9 
billion. 

I  agree  with  Arthur  Bums  that  Con- 
gress can  take  the  President's  budget  and 
cut  it.  However.  I  also  know  that  this 
will  not  be  done  unless  Congi-ess  sets  a 
spending  ceiling.  A  projected  inflationar>' 
rate  of  8  to  9  percent  per  year  should  be 
unacceptable  to  the  American  people. 
Unless  the  voters  make  their  views 
known  to  the  Congress,  deficit  spending 
will  continue  and  an  unacceptable  infla- 
tionary rate  will  continue. 

Let  me  again  review  big  spending,  big 
deficits,  and  big  inflation. 

BIG    SPENDtNC 

lii  1960,  the  United  States  spent 
approximately  $92  billion  on  a  luiificd 
budget  basis.  In  1965.  spending  was  $118 
billion.  In  1970.  it  was  $196  billion.  In 
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1975,    proposed    spending    amount    to 
$304.4  billion. 

BIG   DEFICITS 

In  the  last  10  years,  we  had 
in  the  Federal  budget  in  every  yei 
one,  and  the  total  financing  of  spi 
by  deficit  borrowing  exceeds  $130 

BIG    DEBT 

In  1960,  the  Federal  debt  was!  $290 
billion.  In  1965,  the  Federal  deb  had 
risen  to  $323  billion.  In  1970,  1  had 
climbed  to  $382  billion.  At  the  e  d  of 
1975,  it  is  projected  to  exceed  $50  bil- 
lion. The  interest  on  the  Federal  debt 
will  amount  to  approximately  $2f  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1975. 

BIG    INFLATION 

What  is  the  answer  to  inflation  ?£ince 
1971,  we  have  had  four  phases  of  wage 
and  price  controls.  Price  controls  have 
never  been  effective  over  a  long  per  jd  of 


and 
and 
and 


time.  Instead,  they  create  shortage 
scarcity.  The  usefulness  of  wag( 
price  controls  has  come  to  an  enc 
I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  will  e  tend 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act,  n  ir  do 
I  think  that  it  will  provide  selfctive 
standby  controls.  This  probab: 
prompt  some  additional  price  risi 
if  we  will  stop  deficit  spending,  the 
omy  will  adjust  to  increase  the 
of  products  and  decrease  prices. 

The  challenge  is  squarely  presen 
Congress  to  stop  inflation  by  proafiding 
a  balanced  budget  and  create  confMence 
in  the  people  of  the  United  Stat^  and 
in  the  world  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  fiscally  responsibly 

It  is  time  for  Members  of  Congi^ss  to 
think  of  the  next  generation  and  i^t  the 
next  election.  4 


i 
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A  GIANT  IN  THE  POOD  INDt^TRY 

A 

HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGI 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  AT 
Thursday.  March  21,  1974 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speake^  last 
Sunday  the  city  of  Fremont,  Michland 
the  Nation  lost  a  giant  of  the  fooa  in- 
dustry with  the  passing  of  Mr.  DanKl  F. 
Gerber. 

A  business  which  began  from  the  lost 
mundane  circumstances,  the  nee<  to 
strain  a  few  peas  and  carrots  for  his  jwn 
child,  and  which  he  developed  into  the 
largest  manufacturer  of  baby  foo<  in 
the  world,  will  always  bear  his  impi  Int. 

But  even  more,  he  was  one  of  the  fi  lest 
gentlemen  we  have  ever  met.  His  r  pu- 
tatlon  for  integrity  in  business  anc  his 
personal  life  are  rarely  matched,  rhe 
Nation  has  lost  one  of  its  truly  great  iti- 
zens  in  the  passing  of  Daniel  Gerbei , 

The  following  article,  which  appei  red 
In  the  New  York  Times  on  March  18  sat- 
alogs  the  life  history  of  this  outstaa  ing 
resident  of  my  district  in  Michigai  : 
Daniel  P.  Oerbex  Is  Dead  at  75;  Bro:  cht 
Babt  Poods  to  Millions 

Premont,  Mich.,  March  17. — Danle  P. 
Gerber,  who  Introduced  strained  baby  i  x)ds 
to  minions  of  Americans,  died  last  night  ffter 
a  brief  Illness.  He  was  75  years  old. 

His  company,  the  Qerber  Products  (Dm- 
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pany,  is  the  largest  baby-food  manufacturer 
in  the  world  and  sold  |278-mUllon  In  baby 
foodstuffs  last  year.  It  accounts  for  60  per 
cent  of  all  baby  foods  sold  in  the  United 
States,  and  also  manufacturers  Its  products 
overseas. 

Mr.  Gerber,  a  native  of  this  small  town  In 
west  Michigan,  Joined  his  father  In  1912.  In 
what  then  was  called  the  Fremont  Canning 
Company,  a  small,  local  food  processor. 

In  1927,  when  Mr.  Oerber's  daughter,  Sally, 
was  HI.  the  family  doctor  suggested  that  the 
Gerbers  strain  some  peas  for  her  to  eat. 
At  that  time,  strained  baby  foods  were  avail- 
able only  In  some  areas  of  the  country,  and 
were  sold  only  in  scrlptlons. 

across  the  nation 

In  1929,  Mr.  Gerber  put  baby  foods  on 
grocery  store  shelves  across  the  nation.  Other 
manufactiu-ers  soon  followed.  The  company 
name  was  changed  to  the  Gerber  Products 
Company  in  1943,  and  Mr.  Gerber  became 
Its  president  two  years  later.  He  held  that 
post  until  1964,  when  he  became  chairman 
of  the  board. 

Three  years  ago,  the  manufacturer  gave  up 
the  chairmanship  at  his  own  request,  but  ho 
remained  as  a  director  and  chairman  of  the 
company's  executive  committee.  Mr.  Gerber 
was  also  chairman  of  the  Old  State  Bank  of 
Fremont  at  his  death. 

more  items  introduced 

As  Mr.  Oerber's  lUie  of  baby  foods  in- 
creased, he  Introduced  related  Items  such  as 
powder,  plastic  pants  and  dishware  for 
babies. 

The  manufacturer  was  active  in  trade,  pro- 
fessional, church  and  civic  organizations. 
The  city's  Gerber  Memorial  Hospital  was 
built  chiefly  with  family  funds,  and  Mr. 
Gerber  helped  to  establish  a  civic  center  for 
PYemont. 

He  was  graduated  from  St.  John's  Mili- 
tary Academy  In  DeLafield,  Wis.,  and  the 
Babson  Institute  of  Business  Administration. 
Babson  Park,  Mass.,  and  maintained  an  ac- 
tive interest  m  both  schools  throughout  his 
life. 

Mr.  Gerber  was  also  a  member  of  the  Plrst 
Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  and  served  on 
the  iKMtrds  of  such  organizations  as  the  Nu- 
trition Foundation  of  New  York  and  the 
United  Negro  College  Fund. 

Survivors  include  his  widow,  Dorothy,  6 
children  and  18  grandchildren. 

A  private  family  service  was  scheduled  for 
tomorrow,  with  a  community  memorial  serv- 
ice Wednesday  at  Fremont  High  School. 


Cultivated  New  Market 

Like  an  earlier  Michigan  manufacturer 
named  Henry  Ford,  Mr.  Gerber  was  not  so 
much  an  inventor  as  an  imaginative  pioneer 
In  cultivating  an  unsuspected  mass  market 
for  a  relatively  simple  basic  product. 

His  first  kitchen  experiment  convinced 
him  that  putting  cooked  peas  through  a 
strainer  by  hand  took  too  much  time  and 
energy  out  of  a  mother's  life.  A  market  study 
suggested  that  women  who  did  not  want  to 
spend  36  cents  at  a  drug  store  for  strained 
baby  food  would  buy  it  in  quantity  If  it  sold 
at  regular  grocery  stores  for  15  cents.  Late  In 
1928,  he  began  advertUing  In  ChUd  Life 
magazine,  offering  six  cans  by  mall  for  a 
dollar  and  a  coupon  that  included  the  ad- 
dress of  the  customer's  regular  grocer. 

This  gave  the  Gerber  salesmen  a  foot  in 
the  grocery  door.  Soon  they  were  driving  cars 
with  horns  that  sounded  the  tune  of  "Rock- 
a-Bye  Baby."  Sales  rose  sharply  from  590,000 
cans  In  the  first  year,  to  1  million  a  week 
in  1941  and  2  million  a  day  in  1948. 

From  the  start,  Mr.  Gerber  was  careful 
to  get  the  approval  of  a  physician  for  his 
product.  When  he  brought  some  of  his  first 
cans  of  strained  peas,  carrots  and  spinach 
to  A  Grand  Rapids  pediatrician,  he  was  told: 
"You  don't  realize  what  you  have  there.  I 
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never  knew  Henry  Ford,  and  I  always  wanted 
to  meet  a  multimillionaire." 

Mr.  Gerber  served  as  an  Army  sergeant  In 
Frence  in  World  War  I  and  was  awarded  the 
Croix  de  Guerre. 


NO    TAXES    ON    UNRECEIVED 
INTEREST 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 


OF   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21.  1974 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
new  problem  now  besetting  our  senior 
citizens.  It  has  particular  impact  on 
senior  citizens  having  low  incomes  of 
such  size  that  it  is  not  feasible  for  them 
to  itemize  deductions  on  their  income 
tax. 

In  1973,  the  banks  were  permitted  to 
raise  their  interest  rates  as  high  as  IVz 
percent  on  certificates  of  deposit.  Many 
senior  citizens  had  long-term  certificates 
paying  only  5%  percent  and  were,  of 
course,  anxious  to  convert  them  to  the 
higher  interest-bearing  certificates. 

When  an  individual  cashes  his  old  cer- 
tificate of  deposit  to  convert  it  to  the 
new  higher  interest  certificate,  the  banks 
assess  a  penalty  comprised  of  the  loss  of 
the  interest  for  one  quarter  and  a  re- 
computation  of  the  interest  rate  from  the 
5%  percent  certificate  of  deposit  down 
to  the  passbook  rate  of  4'/i  percent.  This 
loss  of  interest  and  the  recomputation 
result  in  the  forfeiture  of  a  certain 
amount  of  interest.  However,  banks  are 
reporting  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice the  full  amount  of  interest,  including 
the  amount  of  forfeiture,  as  gross  income. 
The  inequity  Is  in  the  payment  of  taxes 
on  the  total  amount  of  interest  reported. 
If  an  individual  itemizes  his  deductions, 
the  amount  of  the  forfeiture  may  be  de- 
ducted. Persons  of  low  income  who  have 
relatively  little  in  the  way  of  itemized 
deductions  and  who,  therefore,  use  the 
standard  deduction  must  pay  taxes  on 
the  gross  amount  of  interest.  They  pay 
taxes  not  only  on  the  amount  of  Interest 
received,  but  also  on  the  amount  of  in- 
terest which  they  forfeited  and  never  re- 
ceived. 

The  solution  is  to  have  banks  report 
and  have  Individuals  pay  taxes  only  on 
the  net  amount  of  interest  an  individual 
receives  in  a  given  year.  The  amount  of 
forfeited  Interest  would  be  subtracted 
from  the  gross  amount  of  Interest  be- 
fore taxes  are  assessed. 

To  remedy  this  situation,  I  have  In- 
troduced H.R.  13669,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  insure  that 
forfeited  interest  is  not  included  in  an 
individual's  gross  income.  No  one  should 
have  to  pay  taxes  on  income  he  never 
receives. 

The  text  of  the  bUl  foUows: 
H.R.  13669 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of    1954   to   provide   that   certain   interest  . 
forfeited  by  reason  of  premature  cancel- 
lation of  certain  savings  deposits  shall  not 
be  included  in  gross  Income  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
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Section  1.  lYeatment  of  certain  interest 
Income. 

(a)  In  General. — Part  n  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  Items  specifically  in- 
cluded m  gross  income)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  section  83  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  83.  Interest  on  Certain  Time  Savings 
Deposits. 
"Gross  Income  includes  Interest  paid  or 
accrued  during  the  taxable  year  on  any  time 
deposit  savings  account  with  any  person  or 
institution  described  in  subparagraph  (B) 
or  (C)  of  section  6049(b)  (1)  but  only  to  the 
extent  not  forfeited  during  such  taxable  year 
by  reason  of  the  premature  cancellation  or 
withdrawal  by  the  taxpayer  of  all  or  part  of 
such  account." 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment. — Tlie  table 
of  sections  for  such  part  n  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  item: 

"Sec.  84.  Interest  on  certain  time  savings 
deposits." 

Sdc.  2.  Returns  Regarding  Payments  or 
Interest. — Section  6049(b)  (2)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  re- 
turns regarding  payments  of  Interest)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (B) 
and  (C)  as  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D),  re- 
spectively, and  by  inserting  after  subpara- 
graph (A)  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  any  Interest  forfeited  during  the  tax- 
payer's taxable  year  which  Is  not  includiMe 
in  gross  Income  under  section  83  (relating 
to  Interest  on  certain  time  savings 
deposits) ; ". 

Sec.  3.  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  i^ply  to  mterest  paid 
or  accrued  after  December  31, 1973,  in  taxable 
years  ending  after  such  date. 


LUCKIEST  MOTHER  IN  THE 
WORLD 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  21.  1974 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  insert  into  the  Congressional  Record 
the  following  article  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Keating,  of  the  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  News, 
which  appeared  in  that  paper  on  March 
20,  1974. 

It  is  a  brief  but  inspiring  account  of 
courage,  determination,  and  faith,  on  the 
part  of  Mrs.  Nellie  Albrecht,  of  Indian- 
apolis, who,  in  the  face  of  family  tragedy, 
rose  to  the  challenge.  The  article  follows: 
Luckiest  Mother  in  the  World 
(By  Thomas  R.  Keating) 

Out  in  a  small,  white  stone  house  on  Mil- 
house  Road  between  Camby  and  Valley  Mills, 
a  family  of  five  managed  what  well  may  be  an 
unprecedented  achievement  In  Indianapolis, 
In  Indiana  and  quite  possibly  in  the  nation. 

The  driving  force  behind  this  success  story 
is  a  modest,  58-year-old  woman  who  walks 
with  a  limp,  speaks  always  in  soft  tones  and 
commands  a  huge  amount  of  respect. 

Her  name  is  Nellie  Albrecht  and  when  it 
comes  to  bringing  up  children,  Dr.  Spock  is 
a  minor  leaguer. 

Back  in  the  mid  1950s,  Nellie's  husband, 
Carroll  Albrecht,  a  tool  and  die  inspector  at 
Allison's,  suffered  a  fatal  heart  attack. 

He  hadn't  been  sick  and  his  unexpected 
death  left  NeUie  with  four  cbUdren  to  rear 
by  herself,  a  frightening  proq>ect  for  any 
woman. 

Then,  to  add  to  her  worries  that  she  would 
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not  be  able  to  do  the  Job  properly,  NeUie 
became  seriously  ill  one  day  and  was  taken 
to  the  hospital. 

After  extensive  examination,  it  was  de- 
termined she  had  multiple  sclerosis,  a  dis- 
ease that  has  left  her  with  a  permanent  limp 
and  a  weakened  condition  that  requires  her 
to  rest  cerlodically  each  day. 

When  she  received  this  news,  Nellie  wor- 
ried about  herself  and  her  illness,  of  course, 
but  most  of  all  she  worried  about  how  she 
could  provide  discipline  and  leadership  for 
her  two  sons  and  two  daughters  and  how 
she  could  be  both  father  and  mother  with 
only  half  her  energy  and  health. 

Then,  too,  there  was  the  problem  of  money. 
All  she  had  were  modest  Social  Security  ben- 
efits and  what  she  would  be  able  to  earn  at  a 
Job,  which  would  have  to  be  part-time  be- 
cause of  her  condition. 

So  she  got  a  part-time  Job  as  a  reception- 
ist for  a  doctor  at  the  Indiana  University 
Medical  Center  and  a  second  Job  typing  at 
her  home,  a  chore  she  could  do  between  rest 
periods  in  the  evening. 

She  vowed  to  do  the  best  she  could  for 
her  children  and  pray  a  lot  that  they  would 
turn  out  to  be  good  and  responsible  people. 

In  1»56,  the  first  of  Nellie's  children, 
James,  was  a  senior  at  Decatur  Central  High 
School.  Not  only  was  he  a  basketball  and 
track  star,  but  much  to  his  mother's  pride, 
he  was  valedictorian  of  his  graduating  class. 

James  went  on  to  be  graduated  from  Pur- 
due University  and  is  now  a  veterinarian 
at  Carmel. 

In  1959,  Nellie's  second  child,  Judy,  was 
graduated  from  Decatur  Central,  and  defying 
all  odds,  she,  too,  was  class  valedictorian. 

Judy  later  was  graduated  from  the  Indi- 
ana University  School  of  Nursing  and  is  now 
married  to  a  doctor  and  the  mother  of  six 
children  at  Winter  Park,  Fla. 

It  was  10  years  later,  in  1969,  before 
Nellie's  third  child,  John,  was  a  senior  at 
Decatur  Central.  Young  people  were  supposed 
to  have  changed  a  great  deal  during  this 
decade  and  rearing  a  youngster  was  said  to  be 
far  more  difficult. 

But  in  Nellie  Albrecht's  family,  nothing 
bad  changed. 

John,  also  was  No.  1  In  a  class  of  220, 
to  make  it  three  in  a  row.  He  is  now  in  his 
first  year  at  I.U.  Medical  School. 

The  last  of  Nellie's  children,  Jeanne,  is  a 
senior  this  year  at  Decatur  Central  and — 
what  else — last  week  she  was  Informed  she 
is  No.  1  in  a  class  of  222  and  will  be  the  fourth 
valedictorian  In  four  tries  for  the  Albrecht 
clan. 

There  quite  possibly  may  not  be  a  family 
anywhere  that  can  match  that  record. 

"We've  never  had  much  money,"  Nellie 
said,  "but  we've  been  blessed  in  many  other 
ways.  All  of  the  children  have  paid  their 
own  way  through  college  by  getting  scholar- 
ships and  earning  money  during  the  summer. 

"I  was  never  as  'A'  student  or  anything 
special,"  she  concluded,  "so,  I'm  siu-e  I  must 
be  the  luckiest  mother  In  the  world." 

Her  four  children  Just  laugh  at  that.  They 
have  no  doubt  who  the  lucky  ones  have  been. 


THE  ROOTS  OF  THE  HOUSING 
PROBLEM 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21.  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  four  dec- 
ades ago,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
pointed  out  in  sorrow  that  one-third  of 
all  Americans  were  ill-housed.  "Hie  De- 
pression has  long  passed.  The  United 
States  has  the  highest  standard  of  living 
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in  the  world.  However,  there  are  still 
13.1  million  families  in  this  country  who 
are  "housing  deprived." 

The  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies 
at  Harvard  University  and  MIT  reports 
that  its  estimate  of  the  inadequately 
housed  is  conservative  and  that  the  ac- 
tual figures  might  be  higher.  But  13.1 
million  families  represents  21  percent 
of  the  Nation's  households,  a  major 
proportion  when  weighed  against  our 
national  wealth  and  resources.  The  sta- 
tistics are  even  higher  in  certain  geo- 
graphic areas,  reawihing  25  percent  in 
the  Newark  metropolitan  area  and  28 
percent  in  and  around  New  York  City. 

With  new  housing  starts  far  below 
what  is  needed  to  even  keep  our  heads 
above  water,  the  implications  for  prog- 
ress in  the  near  future  are  clear.  Over 
one-fifth  of  our  population  live  in  physi- 
cally inadequate  housing  or  overcrowded 
conditions  or  pay  excessive  rent.  Vernon 
E.  Jordan,  Jr.,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Urban  League,  has  estimated 
that  new  housing  starts  are  running  at 
only  75  percent  of  the  number  needed 
just  to  keep  even.  To  make  a  significant 
impact  on  the  housing  shortage  will  re- 
quire a  degree  of  commitment  from  both 
Government  and  private  industry  which 
we  have  yet  to  see. 

The  White  House  has  blundered  badly 
over  the  past  5  years  in  the  housing  area. 
The  most  recent  actions  such  as  the  ill- 
timed,  ill-advised  moratorium  on  Federal 
housing  subsidy  programs  and  the  pro- 
posed housing  allowances  would  be 
counterproductive,  discouraging  new 
construction  and  renovation.  At  the  same 
time,  the  administration's  mismansige- 
ment  of  the  economy  has  resulted  in  an 
increase  in  interest  rates,  putting 
mortgage  money  out  of  the  reach  of  low- 
and  middle-income  families  who  seek  to 
build  or  buy  homes. 

In  New  York  City,  rent  decontrol  has 
led  to  a  spiraling  of  rents  to  the  maxi- 
mum levels  allowed  by  law.  In  major 
cities  across  the  country,  the  abandon- 
ment of  sound  housing  by  landlords  con- 
tinues. Once  abandoned,  the  cities  are 
unable  to  properly  maintain  them  and 
they  soon  become  refuges  for  addicts 
who  strip  the  buildings  of  materials  they 
can  sell  for  its  junk  value. 

True,  some  cities  like  Wilmington. 
Del.,  and  Philadelphia  have  started 
urban  homesteading  programs.  Other 
local  governments  are  planning  such 
programs  as  well.  The  potential  for  a 
significant  improvement  in  the  housing 
shortage  through  the  renovation  of 
abandoned  buildings  is  limited,  however, 
and  only  a  relatively  few  of  the  13.1  mil- 
lion families  who  are  "housing  deprived" 
will  benefit  directly  from  this  approach. 
A  major  financial  commitment  by  the 
Federal  Government,  working  in  co- 
operation with  private  builders  with 
technological  know-how,  is  required  if  we 
are  to  build  the  number  of  units  of  new 
housing  which  we  need.  The  present 
situation  will  only  get  worse  as  interest 
rates  continue  to  rise,  building  materials 
remain  in  short  supply  and  rents  in- 
crease even  more  as  landlords  pass  on 
higher  fuel  costs  to  their  tenants. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  wasn't 
wrong  in  his  vision  of  decent  housing  for 
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all  Americans.  It  Is  Just  takli^  a  lot 
longer  than  he  could  have  imagl^d. 


I 


U.S.  CONFERENCE  OF  MAyIrS— 
TRANSPORTATION  POLIEY 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOll^KI 

or    ILLINOIS  S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT^IVES 

Thursday,  March  21,  19^ 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  their  mid- winter  meeting  helcf  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1974,  the  Executive  CcSnmittee 
of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  MayorMidopted 
a  series  of  policy  statements  deaOng  with 
our  coiuitry.'s  transportation  ne«ls. 

Chicago's  Mayor  Richard  J.  D^ey.  co- 
chairman  of  the  Transportation  (3>mmit- 
tee  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Majgprs  pre- 
sented his  committee's  views  to  t^  Exec- 
utive Committee  of  the  conf  erenqf  at  this 
recent  meeting.  Since  the  conference's 
position  on  this  matter  calls  fog:  a  bal- 
anced, flexible  approach  to  so^ng  the 
needs  of  our  lu-ban  areas,  both  targe  and 
small,  I  know  that  my  colleagues^will  find 
these  proposals  of  considerable  interest. 
I  would  therefore,  like  to  insertjthem  in 
the  Record  at  this  point:  f 

Transportation — February  1, 1974 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  Transpor- 
tation Commltee  urges  euloptlon  of  i^  new  na- 
tional program  for  Improving  and  expanding 
public  transptortatlon — Tbe  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors  National  Transit  LeglslMlve  Pro- 
gram for  1974.  It  should  Include,  at  a  mini- 
mum— 

1.  $3  billion  a  year  for  five  yeafs  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration's 
capital  grant  program;  ^ 

2.  (600  mUUon  a  year  in  Federalfflnancial 
assistance  for  transit  operating  costs; 

3.  (400  mUllon  In  1974  to  help  exfrnnd  tran- 
sit operating  fleets;  l 

4.  Ultimate  creation  of  a  single  Transpor- 
tation Trust  Fund; 

6.  Elimination  of  impediments  teethe  con- 
tract authority  procedvtre; 

6.  Immediate  action  on  developing  a  Na- 
tional Urban  Transit  Plan  and  Poll<9[;  and 

7.  Elimination  of  any  ImpouncSnent  ot 
transportation  appropriations  by  th<^  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  (A  copy  of  tbe  Na- 
tional Transit  Legislative  PrograiUifor  1974 
is  attached. )  ^ 

In  addition,  the  Transportation  C^nunlttee 
urges — 

1.  that  the  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
tion immediately  amend  the  charter  bixs  pro- 
vision in  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  to  en- 
able public  bodies  and  operators  to  engage  In 
charter  operations; 

2.  continued  funding  for  rail  and  com- 
muter rail  projects; 

3.  that  the  Highway  guidelines  and  regu- 
lations assure  that  decisions  are  made  at  the 
local  level,  that  elected  local  officials  play  a 
key  role,  that  state  control  over  planning  and 
project  selection  Is  minimized,  and  that  com- 
prehensive transportation  planning  is  per- 
formed by  an  agency  agreed  upoQ  and  re- 
sponsive to  elected  local  officials; 

4.  DOT  and  UMTA  policy  and  programs 
that  encourage  and  provide  incentives  to  ex- 
pand bus  production  and  to  promote  bus 
R&D;  and  ; 

5.  Congress.  AMTRAK,  DOT,  ami  UMTA 
carefuUy  examine  the  feasibility  ol^  encour- 
agalng  the  use  of  existing  rail  lines  jtor  com- 
muter service.  J 
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NATIONAL    TRANSIT    LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM    FOR 
1974 

A  massive  positive  national  program  for 
Improving  and  expanding  public  transporta- 
tion facilities  and  operations  in  our  urban 
regions,  as  well  as  in  smaller  communities,  is 
now  mandated  by  a  combination  of  critical 
factors.  Besides  the  sheer  necessity  of  pro- 
viding greater  mobility  for  people  as  a  prime 
public  service,  these  critical  factors  also  In- 
clude the  pressing  necessity  to  utilize  effi- 
ciently— and  conserve — our  sources  of  energy 
and  the  real  threat  that  life  itself,  as  we 
know  it  in  our  urban  areas  particularly,  could 
become  grievously  injured  if  drastic  meas- 
ures are  not  taken  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment. 

Our  new  national  program  for  improving 
and  expanding  public  transportation  must 
have  a  thrust  comparable  to  the  all-out  ef- 
fort and  support  that  we  have  given  to  space 
e.xploratlon.  Furthermore,  this  new  thrust  for 
public  transportation  must  be  elevated  to  the 
crash-program  level  comparable  to  space  ex- 
ploration, free  from  the  time-consuming  re- 
straints of  red  tape  that  so  often  hampers 
the  legislative  and  administrative  process. 

With  such  a  thrust  as  the  over-riding  ob- 
jective, the  following  program  Is  proposed  for 
action  in  1974: 

A  combined  effort  by  Congress  and  the 
Administration  to  increase  to  at  least  $3 
billion  a  year  the  capital  grant  program  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tion. This  program  should  be  assured  for  a 
minimum  of  (15  billion  for  the  next  five 
years,  with  full  realization  that  this  outlay 
may  have  to  be  Increased  as  time  goes  by 
bef.au8e  of  Inflationary  pressures  and  the 
identlflcatlon  of  new  needs. 

A  combined  effort  by  Congress  and  the 
Administration  to  provide,  for  the  first  time 
at  the  federal  level,  an  adequately  funded 
program  of  financial  assistance  in  the  opera- 
tion of  public  transportation  systems.  State 
and  local  governments  no  longer  can  bear  tbe 
responsibility  of  providing  financial  assist- 
ance for  transit  operations  alone.  The  time 
for  federal  government  help  Is  long  overdue. 
As  a  beginning,  the  federal  government 
should  provide  (600  mUllon  a  year  in  finan- 
cial assistance  for  transit  operating  costs. 

The  adoption  by  the  federal  government— 
again  through  a  combined  effort  by  Congress 
and  tbe  Administration— of  an  emergency 
program  calling  for  an  outlay  of  at  least  (400 
million  In  1974  to  help  expanding  transit 
operating  fleets  as  quickly  as  possible.  For 
the  most  part,  such  an  emergency  program' 
would  be  directed  toward  placing  more  buses 
on  the  streets.  It  also  would  require  the  co- 
operation of  the  automobile  manufacturing 
industry  In  tooling  up  to  produce  the  buses 
we  need.  In  this  respect,  we  must  think  in 
terms  of  crash-efforts  that  were  successful  In 
providing  aircraft  In  times  of  war. 

An  Immediate  refinement  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Act,  which,  as  adopted  In  1973,  gave 
public  transportation,  for  the  first  time,  a 
share  of  the  assured  source  of  funds  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund.  Such  refinement  of 
the  Federal  Highway  Act  should  be  directed 
not  only  toward  placing  public  transportation 
on  a  par  with  consideration  given  highway 
improvement*,  but  also  towird  national  and 
region-wide  planning  on  the  basis  of  total 
transportation  needs.  The  ultimate  goal 
should  be  the  creation  of  a  single  Transpor- 
tation Trust  Fund. 

The  elimination  without  any  further  delay 
of  all  Impediments  which  thus  far  have  made 
Ineffective  the  highly  desirable  procedure  to 
providing  federal  aid  for  transit  Improve- 
ments through  the  so-called  contract  author- 
ity procedure.  This  procedure,  already  in- 
corporated in  federal  legislation,  is  designed 
to  assure  tbe  necessary  funding  over  a  period 
of  years — such  as  a  span  of  five  to  ten  years — 
so  that  public  transportation  systems  can 
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carry  out  the  large  projects  which  cannot 
be  accomplished  overnight  or  in  a  single 
year.  This  contract  authority  procedure  is  an 
excellent  idea,  but  it  must  be  made  to  work. 

In  taking  this  immediate  action,  we  must, 
of  course,  keep  In  mind  long  range  goals — 
such  goals  as  developing  a  National  Urban 
Transit  Plan  and  Policy.  Such  a  national 
plan  and  policy  should  be  developed  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  National  Ur- 
ban Transit  Plan  and  Policy  should  be  de- 
veloped by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Congress  by  1977.  There  is,  however, 
a  real  danger  m  setting  such  a  deadline  four 
years  from  now.  It  could  lead  to  procrastina- 
tion providing  we  do  not  set  earlier  dead- 
lines lor  planning.  While  longer  range  plan- 
ning may  be  an  ideal  objective  ^or  many  rea- 
sons, we  also  should  not  lose  bight  that  plan- 
ning is  also  an  Inunedlate  and  continuing 
process.  Immediate  and  continuing  planning 
must  go  hanck  in  hand  with  long  range 
planning. 

Most  Important  of  all  is  the  mandate  for 
Immediate  action  at  tbe  federal  level. 

Coupled  with  the  need  for  immediate  ac- 
tion is  another  extremely  important  factor. 

A  massive  program  with  Increased  funding 
for  public  transportation  will  have  little 
chance  of  success  if  Congress  and  the  Admin- 
istration do  not  provide  the  assiu-ance  that 
large  appropriations  of  funds  wUl  actually 
be  provided  for  public  transportation  sys- 
tems. 

There  must  be  the  immediate  elimination 
of  the  Impediment  that  has  stalled  many 
transportation  Improvements  In  recent  years. 

That  Impediment  and  barrier  has  been  the 
impounding  of  transit  appropriations  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

To  appropriate  funds  for  public  transpor- 
tation but  then  to  Impound  the  funds  is  a 
practice  that  no  longer  can  be  tolerated. 

Such  was  not  the  case  for  space  explora- 
tion. Such  cannot  be  tbe  case  if  we  are  to 
meet  tbe  pressing  needs  for  improved  and 
expanded  transportation  on  earth. 


THE  SOUR  FRUITS  OF  DETENTE 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF   MASSACHrSCTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  21.  1974 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  Feb- 
ruary Issue  of  Bridge,  the  Boston  College 
magazine,  there  appeared  two  articles 
under  the  heading  of  "The  Sour  Fruits  of 
Detente"  by  Dr.  Yuri  Qlazov.  Dr.  Glazov, 
presently  senior  lecturer  In  Slavic  and 
Eastern  languages  at  Boston  College  and 
a  constituent  of  mine,  was  a  professor  in 
the  field  of  linguistics  at  the  University 
of  Moscow  and  held  a  research  post  in  the 
Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  was  dis- 
missed from  both  positions  following  the 
publication  of  the  first  collective  letter  of 
protest  sent  abroad  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  he  coslgned. 

In  March  1972,  a  letter  signed  by 
Glazov  and  four  other  intellectuals  ap- 
peared in  the  London  Times.  Within  a 
week  he  received  a  visa  to  leave  Russia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  these  articles  Dr, 
Glazov  critically  examines  the  trend  of 
current  Soviet-American  relations  and 
detente  In  light  of  the  treatment  of  So- 
viet dissidents.  In  the  past,  I  have  spoken 
out  many  times  In  support  of  Soviet 
Jewry  and  against  widespread  Soviet  do- 
mestic repression.  I  strongly  urge  my 
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colleagues  to  take  note  of  the  following 
perceptive  and  insightful  articles  bearing 
on  the  future  course  of  our  foreign 
policy : 

The  Sour  Fruits  of  Detente 
(By  Yuri  Glazov) 
I  lived  m  Russia  for  forty-two  years  and 
I  am  now  beginning  my  second  year  In  Amer- 
■f    lea.   While   In  Moscow,  I   was  In  love   with 
America.  Now  that  I  am  here  In  Boston,  I 
frequently  pray  for  Russia. 
When  Stalin  died  twenty  years  ago,  I  un- 

'  derstood  that  evil  could  come  to  an  end,  but 
John  Kennedy's  assasinatlon  ten  years  ago 

.  made  me>  realize  that  evils  hired  men  had 
come  alive  again  and  had  to  be  opposed.  I 
felt  my  turn  had  come  to  speak  out  In  Russia 

•  though  a  consoling  death  was  still  the  reward 
for  too  many  truth-seekers.  For  saying  just 
a  few  words  of  truth,  I  paid  the  price  of 
losing  my  teching  and  research  positions, 
and,  for  the  next  four  years,  the  authorities 
experimented  to  see  whether  a  man  who  had 
been  deprived  of  his  livelihood  could  survive. 
Many  of  my  friends  who  had  been  engaged  In 
human  rights  activities  were  finally  gracious- 
ly permitted  to  leave  the  country  and  I  was 

.   among  them.  It  was  the  contacts  with  the 

*  West  that  made  the  Kremlin  leaders  release 
those  who  in  other  times  would  have  died 
unnoticed  in  the  prison  camps  of  Siberia. 

.    That  ft  why  '•detente"  between  Russia  and 
'       Arijerlca    touches    thoughtful    Russians    so 
deeply. 

Yet  many  of  my  friends  are  still  tortured 
In  the  cave  of  the  Kremlin  Cyclops  who  keeps 
on  babbling  about  socialism.  But  few  be- 
lieve that  balderdash.  Most  people  sense  that 
General  Secretary  Leonid  Brezhnev  wants  to 
preserve  the  status-quo  and  the  luxurious 
life  style  enjoyed  by  the  ruling  elite.  While 
Brezhnev  may  be  thinking  "apres  nous  le 
deluge",  tbe  day  he  openly  would  utter  these 
words  would  be  the  day  of  his  downfall. 
Among  his  ma«y  problems  the  worst  is  that 
he  is  locked  into  the  system  created  by  his 
predecessors.  Brezhnev's  best  defense  is  to 
take  the  offense. 

Common  Russian  people  respected  Stalin, 
made  fun  of  Kruschev  and  Ignore  Brezhnev. 
But  to  remain  in  power  even  Brezhnev  needs 
the  people's  support.  He  promised  them  for- 
eign sweaters,  Italian  cars  and  as  usual  a 
lot  Of  fodd.  He  restored  quite  a  few  features 
of  traditional  Russian  life.  The  Orthodox 
Church  is  no  longer  openly  abused,  provided 
the  priests  cooperate  with  the  State  Secret 
Police  and  supply  the  relevant  facts  about 
religious  trouble-makers.  Unlike  the  thirties 
and  forties,  millions  of  people  are  no  longer 
sent  to  prison  camps.  But  to  live  safely,  one 
should  keep  one  rule:  not  to  speak  aloud 
what  one  is  thinking.  Starting  in  1965, 
Brezhnev  cleverly  began  to  stifle  Russian 
intellectuals  who  sought  to  defend  their  hu- 
man rights. 

The  Soviet  rulers  have  their  friends  and 
foes:  their  main  enemies  being  "American 
imperialists.",  Chinese  communists  and  Rus- 
sian intellectuals.  Americans  rebuke  the 
Kremlin  leaders  for  still  being  communists. 
The  Chinese  attack  them  for  being  bad  com- 
munists. The  intellectuals  inside  the  country 
assail  them  for  being  double-faced  bureau- 
crats. 

As  far  as  America  is  concerned,  the  Krem- 
lin gamblers  assumed  that  the  ambitious  and 
short-sighted  Richard  Nixon  would  continue 
to  play  into  their  hands.  Until  recently,  they 
forbade  their  party-controlled  press  to 
criticize  the  President  of  the  main  "imperial- 
ist"  country.  As  for  Henry  Kissinger,  the 
Kremlin  leaders  looked  on  him  as  a  real 
treasure.  For  a  while,  they  made  the  White 
House  believe  they  were  ready  to  play  its 
Neo-Metternlch  game. 

Richard  Nixon  saw  in  Leonid  Brezhnev  his 
friend  In  need.  They  resemble  each  other. 
Both  are  masters  of  party  Intrigue;  Iwth  ex- 
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posed  a  conservative  line,  chasing  liberals  and 
intellectuals  as  their  personal  enemies.  Both 
think  that  only  victories  outside  the  country 
can  save  their  reputation  at  home.  Both  ex- 
ploited the  fact  that  the  Russian  and  Amer- 
ican people  want  peace  and  "detente." 

But  Richard  Nixon  overlooked  the  fact  that 
his  partner  in  "detente"  was  more  experi- 
enced In  international  gambling.  Brezhnev's 
highly  qualified  brain-trust  advised  the  Gen- 
eral Secretary  to  play  a  smart  trick  on  the 
White  House,  just  at  the  point  when  the 
Watergate  crisis  reached  its  nadir. 

Russia  was  in  a  strong  position.  The  war  in 
Vietnam  was  officially  over  and  Soviet  leaders 
were  rejoicing  for  they  had  feared  that  only 
China  would  benefit  from  that  devastating 
war.  As  a  result  of  supporting  India  in  the 
Indo-Pakistan  War  in  1972,  Russia  was  en- 
Joying  a  certain  moral  prestige. 

The  time  was  ripe  to  do  something  about 
the  Middle  East.  The  Soviet  Leaders'  goals 
were  obvloxis.  Fired  by  an  animal-like  anti- 
semitism,  they  sought  to  create  a  blood- 
bath In  Israel  and  to  undermine  the  country 
financially.  Thus,  they  thought  to  break  the 
enthvisiasm  of  the  Russian  Jews  (that  source 
of  Intellectual  non-conformism) ,  letting 
would-be  emigres,  old  and  young,  know  that 
In  Israel  they  might  perish  under  Soviet  made 
bombs. 

It  was  high  time  to  satisfy  the  Arabs'  angry 
demands  for  a  war  with  Israel;  to  test  Soviet 
arms  against  American  weapons  In  the  bat- 
tlefield. The  Soviet  leaders  saw  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  a  good  sum  of  money  out  of  the 
pockets  of  rich  Arab  rulers  in  return  for  sup- 
plying them  with  arms  and  last,  but  not  least, 
they  saw  the  perfect  opportunity  to  black- 
mail Europe  and  America  with  an  energy 
crisis. 

Why  not  use  Mr.  Kissinger's  wish  to  achieve 
"detente"  at  any  price?  the  Soviet  leaders 
mused.  Why  not  create  a  fuel  shortage  in  the 
U.S.  and  further  stimulate  the  inflation  al- 
ready resulting  from  the  grain  deal?  Wliy 
not  provoke  the  angry  feelings  of  American 
taxpayers  who  would  resent  being  milked  for 
the  airlifting  of  weapons  to  Israel?  Why  not. 
while  the  White  House  was  In  chaos,  test 
America's  ability  to  withstand  a  sudden  men- 
ace from  Soviet  paratroopers  in  the  Middle 
East?  If  America  should  make  any  drastic 
moves,  why  not  then  withdraw,  proclaiming 
astonishment  at  the  President's  over-reac- 
tion? 

Initially,  Moscow  blocked  all  attempts  to 
arrange  a  cease-fire  In  the  Middle  East, 
blaming  Israelis  as  murderers  in  the  Yom 
Kippur  War.  But  when  it  became  clear  that 
Israel  would  defeat  the  Arabs,  Brezhnev  in- 
vited the  obedient  Kissinger  to  Moscow  to 
arrange  peace  In  the  Middle  East. 

When,  after  all  these  events.  Dr.  Kissinger 
stated  that  Russia  had  not  transgressed  the 
boundaries  of  its  responsibilities,  he  ex- 
posed the  depth  of  his  wisdom.  After  such 
open  support  of  the  militant  Arabs,  it  Is  now 
Mr.  Brezhnev  who  appears  as  the  peace- 
maker. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  thus  been  exploited  by 
Brezhnev.  The  Soviet  Press's  unprecedented 
reserve  over  Watergate  having  served  its  pur- 
pose, it  is  now  being  encouraged  to  Join  the 
Western  media  in  attacking  the  American 
President. 

The  Middle  East  triumph  has  given  Moscow 
greater  confidence  in  dealing  with  the  Chi- 
nese dogmatists.  While  there  is  not  hope  that 
the  Chinese  will  want  to  establish  friendly 
relations  with  Moscow  In  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture, Brezhnev  is  patient  and  will  wait. 

Where  Brezhnev's  patience  has  been  ex- 
hausted is  In  his  relationships  with  his  own 
critics  among  the  intellectuals.  Brilliant 
minds  like  physicist  Andrei  Sakharov,  biolo- 
gist Zhores  Medvedev  and  author  Andrei 
Sinyavsky  (the  list  is  long)  can  no  longer 
be  endured.  Maybe  they  and  all  the  others 
should  be  ejected  abroad  where  they  will  be 
very  poorly  understood.  If  they  do  not  wish 
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to  leave  the  country — and  in  the  case  of  Rus- 
sian authors  and  poets,  emigration  Is  any- 
thing but  a  joy — they,  like  Aleksandre  Solz- 
henitsyn.  will  be  threatened  with  exile  to 
Siberia,  or.  like  author  Vladimir  Maksimov, 
with  confinement  to  a  mental  hospital. 

America  which  some  people  still  look  to 
witli  hope  should  not  confuse  her  enemies 
with  her  friends.  To  trust  Brezhnev  and  to 
ignore  the  well-known  warnings  of  Sakharov, 
Solzhenitsyn  and  dozen  other  top  Russian 
intellectuals  may  turn  out  to  be  a  fatal  mis- 
calculation. 

No  one  can  understand  what  is  now  bap- 
pe  ing  ill  Russia  wiio  dees  not  see  her  i\  > 
faces.  These  two  faces,  official  and  non-o.li- 
c::.I.  h.ive  existed  throughout  the  whole  his- 
tory of  Russia.  The  official  Russian  face  looks 
to  serve  the  state,  while  the  non-official  face 
reflects  thoughtful  concern  for  human  beings. 

Since  Stalin's  death,  the  thoughtlul.  no'i- 
oflicial  Russia  sought  to  find  a  place  side  by 
side  with  the  official,  red  tape  Russia.  Many 
great  Russians  in  the  past  have  done  their 
best  to  change  the  society  which  has  made 
men  of  i.^tet-Tlty  and  intelligence  suffer  sa 
much  pain.  Bvit  before  going  to  their  last 
home,  most  of  these  great  men  came  to  the 
gloomy  conclusion  that  their  life-long  ac- 
tivities were  futile.  Russian  society  has 
proven  to  be  a  stable  one.  Its  official  ideol- 
ogy has  not  lost  its  roots  and  thoughtfiU 
individuals  In  Russia  have  had  to  acknowl- 
edge themselves  to  t)e  caryatids  on  which  the 
gigantic  state-oriented  society  stands. 

Current  comments  that  Stalinism  has  now 
been  restored  in  Russia  are  pure  nonesense. 
The  two  recent  decades  have  buried  Stalin 
and  his  mass  repressions,  hopefully,  forever. 
Buried  with  him  are  the  militant  Marxist 
ideology,  the  cult  of  a  people's  leader  who  is 
as  omnipotent  as  God,  and  the  constant  fear 
of  every  citizen  for  his  physical  survival.  Dur- 
ing Stalin's  life,  those  individuals  who  dared 
to  think  even  a  little  and  to  exchange  their 
ideas  with  friends  lived,  from  day  to  day. 
waiting  to  be  arrested.  Soviet  authorities, 
now-a-days,  permit  their  citizens,  somewhat 
graciously,  to  say  whatever  they  wish  in  non- 
official  settings,  especially  when  nobody 
seems  to  be  listening.  But,  from  time  to  time, 
they  remind  their  citizens  that  to  speak 
or  write  publicly,  one  has  to  get  permission 
from  the  higher  levels.  Even  though  the 
"great"  Stalin  is  dead,  even  thougli  Stalinism 
exists  no  longer,  individuals  in  Russia  are 
still  deprived  of  their  right  as  human  beings 
to  openly  express  their  opinions,  to  enjoy 
the  spiritual  freedom  granted  by  God. 

In  1956  Nlkita  Khrushchev  had  the  honor 
of  burying  the  late  Stalin.  For  a  short  time 
thoughtful  men  were  nourished  by  the  illu- 
sion that  they  could  now  speak  publicly  of 
what  they  saw  happening  around  them. 
In  1957,  Boris  Pasternak  published  his  "Doc- 
tor Zhlvago"  abroad.  He  died  In  1960  and  his 
martyrdom  put  an  end  to  that  illusion.  (Is 
there  any  need  to  mention  the  lesson  learned 
in  the  Hungarian  revolt  of  1956?)  Later,  in 
the  fall  of  1962,  the  then  unknown  Alexandre 
Solzhenitsyn  published  in  Moscow,  with 
Khrushchev's  personal  approval,  the  master- 
piece. "One  Day  in  the  Life  of  Ivan  Deniiso- 
vitch".  The  story  showed  people  in  Russia 
how  their  country  suffered  from  a  serious 
disease  that  could  be  treated  only  by  unified 
efforts. 

But  Stalin's  heirs  had  no  wish  to  leave 
their  high-paid  posts.  In  1964,  they  dismissed 
Khrushchev  and  launched  an  Increasingly  in- 
tensive campaign  to  silence  those  intellec- 
tuals who  for  more  than  a  decade  had  en- 
joyed relative  freedom  in  their  reading  and 
seif-expression.  In  1966,  they  put  Andrei  Sin- 
yavsky on  trial.  Sinyavsky  had  committed  the 
crime  of  publishing  some  of  his  prose  abroad. 
This  action  of  the  authorities  had  as  its  goal, 
to  warn  the  Intelligentsia  they  would  be  bet- 
ter off  keeping  silent.  In  1966-1968,  more 
than  one  thousand  Intellectuals:  scholars, 
scientists,   writers,   painters,    students    and 
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educated  workers  sent  their  government  a 
number  of  open  petitions.  In  these  they  ex- 
pressed their  Indignation  over  the  unjustified 
actions  of  the  Soviet  authorities  in  silencing 
thoughtful  Individuals  by  sending  them  to 
prisons,  mental  hospitals,  or  Into  exile  In 
remote  provinces,  not  to  mention  dismiss- 
ing them  from  thetr  Jobs.  In  the  .spring  of 
1968,  Leonid  Brezhnev  gave  orders  to  silence 
the  Soviet  Intelligentsia.  In  August  of  the 
same  year,  he  ordered  his  troops  to  occupy 
Czechoslovakia  and  "normalize"  the  situa- 
tion there.  That  action  meant  the  Kremlin 
authorities  would  not  be  stopped  by  any 
moral  consideration  when  they  saw  a  serious 
threat  to  their  present  power. 

But  many  Russian  intellectuals  refused  to 
keep  silent.  Academician  Andrei  Sakharov, 
General-Mayor  Peter  Grlgorenko.  physicist 
Pavel  Litvinov.  historian  Andrei  Amalrlk,  and 
dozens  of  others,  publicly  expressed  their 
anxieties  about  the  future  of  their  country. 
Step  by  step,  the  authorities  began  to  stifle 
these  voices  and  to  methodically  destroy  the 
cultural  milieu. 

At  first,  the  authorities  tried  to  starve  dis- 
sidents into  silence.  When  they  saw  this 
strategy  fail,  they  changed  their  tactic. 
Brezhnev  did  not  view  dissident  intellectuals 
as  the  salt  of  the  Russian  earth,  which  they 
are,  but  as  the  salt  in  Rvissla's  wounds.  He 
preferred  to  see  them  out  of  the  country, 
not  in.  Thus,  In  1971,  the  authorities  began 
to  grant  visas  encouraging  prominent  in- 
tellectuals to  leave.  The  State  Secret  Police 
has  made  it  difficult  and  often  impossible  for 
these  Intellectuals  to  continue  to  work,  even 
to  make  a  living,  so  that  a  number  have  seen 
no  alternative  but  to  take  the  visas  and  leave 
Russia.  The  tension  created  by  the  police  has 
been  so  great  that  some  Individuals  could 
not  face  even  the  alternative.  On  October 
20th,  Ilya  Gaby  committed  suicide.  He 
Jumped  from  the  tenth  floor  of  lits  house, 
leaving  his  wife  a  widow  and  his  €wo  small 
children  fatherless.  5 

Recently  a  famous  Soviet  mathematician, 
Turl  Shlkhanovltch  was  declared  incompe- 
tent to  stand  trial,  was  tried  In  abshitia,  and 
was  sent  to  a  mental  hospital.  Boris  Shragin, 
a  philosopher,  who  has  recently  aES>lled  for 
an  exit  visa  was  summoned  on  TuMday,  No- 
vember 27  by  the  K.O.B.  The  wHe  of  the 
foremost  Russian  physicist,  Andrei  Sakharov 
la  being  Interrogated  and  threatened  by  the 
K.OJ3.  every  three  days.  And  Sakharov  now 
feels  he  has  no  alternative  but  to  accept  an 
oiTer  from  Princeton  University,  even  though 
It  may  cost  him  his  citizenship. 

It  has  become  fashionable  for  Western 
scholars  to  rebuke  Russian  Intellectuals  for 
being  cut  off  from  conunon  people.  But,  West- 
ern scholars  should  remember  that  the  com- 
mon people  have  allowed  themselves  to  be 
used  for  centuries.  And  when,  after  decades 
of  silence  they  finally  revolt  one  day,  and 
only  oncfrln  a  century,  they  create  the  blood- 
iest revolution  and  hang  the  guilty  and  the 
Ipnocent  from  the  same  gallows. 

However  much  the  authorities  try  to  hide 
the  "social  truth",  most  of  the  people  are 
smart  enough  to  reject  the  official  fables 
about  the  nearlng  completion  of  the  com- 
munist society.  But  with  living  standards  as 
much  as  five  times  lower  than  that  of  Amer- 
ican workers,  the  "tolling  masses"  are  en- 
couraged to  spend  their  days  earning  their 
livelihood  and  wasting  what  little  leisure 
time  they  have,  drinking  quantities  of  that 
traditional  Russian  spirits:  vodka.  The  aver- 
age Russian  hasn't  the  slightest  Idea  what  Is 
going  on  In  his  own  country  or  abroad.  How- 
ever, he  Is  very  pleased  that  his  Russia  is 
keeping  her  position  In  the  world  as  a  strong 
power.  For  that  aim,  he  is  ready  to  sacrifice 
certain  advantages  In  his  everyday  life. 

Thus  the  average  man  could  and  did  toast 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia.  With 
a  glass  in  bis  hand,  this  Innocent  man  ex- 
claimed In  "sancta  simplicltas"  "In  1945,  we 
shed  our  blood  to  liberate  them!  Why,  In 
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hell,  do  they  now  want  to  be  free  of  Russia?" 
It  Is  hardly  surprising  that  the  common  peo- 
ple of  Russia  have  trouble  understanding 
their  own  sons  who  want  Russians  to  be- 
come, once  again,  responsible  human  beings. 

As  for  the  West.  It  obviously  has  its  own 
dlfflculties  to  worry  about.  Many  Russians 
once  believed  that  a  day  would  come  when 
the  West  would  liberate  them  from  the  small- 
pox of  communism.  This,  after  all  was  the 
propaganda  they  beard  on  foreign  radio 
broadcasts.  But  the  events  of  recent  years 
have  made  most  Russians  lose  hope.  Now, 
only  a  few  uninformed  thinkers  share  this 
belief. 

Richard  Nixon  Is  now  praising  himself  for 
his  success  in  establishing  the  detente  with 
Leonid  Brezhnev.  What  detente  has  brought 
Americans,  they  know  from  last  summer's 
food  Inflation,  last  month's  Middle  East  Crisis 
and  the  winter's  fuel  shortage.  But  America, 
it  seems,  must  live  a  little  longer,  before  the 
average  American  understands  that  the  de- 
tente is  like  a  vast  smoke  screen  behind 
which  thoughtful  people  in  both  countries 
are  living  a  repressive  reality  that  Is  painfully 
reminiscent  of  sad  experiences  In  the  recent 
past,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  brilliant 
campaign  of  the  late  Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy. 

For  the  past  6  months  Professor  Glazov 
has  maintained  an  exchange  of  ideas  and 
facts  between  the  intellectuals  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
through  weekly  telephone  calls  to  his 
friend  and  former  colleague,  Andrei  Sak- 
harov. 

The  telephone  calls  are  supported  fi- 
nancially by  grants  from  the  Committee 
for  Soviet  Jewry  of  Sudbury,  Mass., 
headed  by  Robert  Gordon  and  William 
Edelson. 

On  Thursday,  January  10,  Dr.  Glazov 
placed  a  call  to  academican  and  physi- 
cist Dr.  Andrei  Sakharov  in  Leningrad, 
UJS.S.R. 

The  following  are  two  statements  made 
by  Dr.  Sakharov  during  this  phone  call. 
They  are  translated  here  by  Dr.  Glazov: 

Today,  the  Secretariat  of  the  Moscow  Sec- 
tion expelled  Lidia  Korneyevna  Cbukovskaya 
from  the  Union  of  Writers  of  the  U.S.SJi.,  as 
In  the  past  they  expelled  Akhmatova, 
Zoschenko  and  Pasternak,  and  most  recently, 
Solzhenltsyn.  Qalltch  and  MaksimoT.  The 
reason  given  for  her  dismissal  was  that  "she 
has  rolled  over  and  fallen  Into  the  antl-Sovlet 
swamp."  This  I  quote  from  Lldla  Chukov- 
skaya's  article  "The  People's  Wrath".  She 
wrote  this  article  at  a  time  when  the  Soviet 
papers  were  fuU  of  stories  branding  me  a 
slanderer  and  an  enemy  of  detente.  Among 
those  who  spoke  In  my  defense  was  the  strong 
and  pure-hearted  voice  of  Lldla  Chukovskaya. 
Her  activity  as  a  publicist  Is  In  keeping  with 
one  of  the  best  and  most  humanistic  tra- 
ditions In  Russia.  She  never  makes  accusa- 
tions; hers  is  always  a  defense.  "Not  calling 
for  executions,  but  expressing  a  thought; 
speaking  out."  In  the  same  way  as  her  men- 
tors, the  great  publicists  Herzen  and  Koro- 
lenko  she  Is  able  and  daring  enough  to  say 
what  others  who  hide  behind  their  titles  and 
honors,  dare  not. 

The  President  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  the  U.SBJI.  stated  In  "Llteraturnaya 
Oazeta",  the  main  edition  of  the  Union  of 
Writers  of  the  U55JI.,  that  nothing  was 
threatening  me.  Why  then  Is  the  mere  act 
of  speaking  out  In  my  defense  punished  by 
expulsion  from  the  Union  of  Authors.  Does 
the  President  really  believe  that  when  my 
friend  has  received  such  a  blow,  I  can  live 
in  peace,  that  "not  a  single  hair  will  fall  from 
my  head?"  I  am  proud  of  my  friendship  with 
Lidia  Korenyevna  Chukovskaya.  I  bow  down 
before  her  fearless  sincerity  and  klnd-hearte<l 
bravery. 
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A  French  newsman  called  me  and  pro- 
posed a  number  of  questions,  saying  that  he 
would  call  back  later.  But  then  later,  we 
were  disconnected  and  I  have  decided  to 
make  public  these  questions  and  answers. 

Question:  Is  it  true  that  you  and  Solzhenit- 
syn,  as  George  Marchais  in  France  has  stated, 
represent  only  a  solitary  group  of  separate 
dissidents  cut  off  from  the  people? 

Answer:  In  my  opinion,  Solzhenltsyn  as 
well  as  myself,  does  not  express  the  outlook 
of  any  group  of  dissidents.  He  expresses  his 
own  personal  position,  his  understanding  of 
the  people's  history  and  situation.  He  bases 
his  book  Gulag  Archipelago  on  his  personal 
experience,  stories  of  witnesses,  archival  ma- 
terials and  he  speaks  on  behalf  of  those  who 
have  never  returned  from  the  Islands  of  this 
Archipelago.  Do  many  people  share  his  po- 
sition? Who  can  answer  that,  in  our  country, 
where  Solzhenltsyn 's  works  are  not  published 
where  they  withdraw  from  the  libraries  all 
those  small  pieces  that  have  been  published, 
where  Just  for  reading  his  book,  persons  are 
sentenced  to  Imprisonment  and  where  no 
sociological  research  has  been  done  on  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Solzhenitsyn's  works  are  read 
In  Samlzdat.  But  what  is  more  important  Is 
this.  Is  what  he  Is  writing  about  slander  or 
truth?  All  those,  with  whom  I  have  ever 
spoken  about  Solzhenltsyn,  are  convinced 
that  he  depicts  truth. 

Question:  In  your  opinion,  how  would  the 
Soviet  people  and  the  majority  of  the  labor, 
ers  react,  if  they  had  a  chance  to  read  Sols- 
henitsyn's  book? 

Answer:  I  am  convinced,  that  the  interest 
In  this  book  on  the  part  of  all  the  reading 
population  of  the  country  would  be  great 
even  If  the  attitude  varied  towards  Its  con- 
tent. The  majority  of  the  Soviet  people  at  all 
levels  of  the  population  know  about  the 
crimes  and  horrors  depicted  in  Solzhenitsyn's 
book.  Some  people  drive  away  all  thoughts 
about  that.  Others  are  unable  to  condemn 
their  own  past  activities,  but  there  are  also 
other  people  who  will  see  In  the  book  the  fate 
of  their  fathers,  the  fate  of  two  generations 
who  disappeared  and  of  whom  it  Is  known 
only  that  they  were  "not  allowed  to  cor- 
respond." In  any  case,  the  moral  Importance 
of  this  book  is  enormous  namely  for  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country. 

Question;  You  and  Solzhenltsyn  are  ac- 
cused by  many  of  being  enemies  of  socialism. 
Solzhenltsyn  is  even  called  fascist.  Is  it  true? 

Answer:  The  first  part  of  your  question  Is 
not  serious,  since  nobody  knows  what  Is  the 
soclall&m  that  Is  supposed  to  be.  Solzhenltsyn 
and  I,  we  both  love  the  country  In  which  we 
live.  But  we  love  It.  not  for  the  reason  that 
the  regime  Is  called  by  one  name  or  another. 
With  unprecendented  bravery  and  talent, 
Solzhenltsyn  fulfills  his  duty  as  a  writer  ap- 
pealing to  ovir  memory  not  In  order  to  con- 
demn anybody  or  to  execute  them,  but  In  or- 
der that  we  may  be  rememl>ered  as  human 
beings.  Only  that  man  can  caU  him  a  fascist 
who  does  not  want  to  remember  what  faa- 
clsm  really  means. 

Question:  The  crimes  about  which  Solz- 
henltsyn writes — these  are  the  crimes  of  the 
system  or  of  one  man? 

Answer:  I  think  that  the  deep  rooted 
cause  of  these  crimes  does  not  He  in  Stalin's 
personality.  Beginning  with  first  days  of  the 
revolution  when  Stalin  was  not  yet  in  power, 
fanaticism,  the  preaching  of  class  hatred, 
wickedness,  the  breaking  of  the  law,  had 
already  begun  to  take  their  toll.  And  this  was 
not  accidental. 

Question:  What  is  Solzhenitsyn's  health 
and  moral  state? 

Answer:  I  think  Solzhenitsyn's  moral  state 
Is  the  state  of  a  man  who  has  fulfilled  bis 
duty  and  that  always  helps  the  health.  Ot 
course  under  our  conditions,  they  may  do 
with  bim,  whatever  they  like.  Only  people 
here  and  In  the  West,  only  publicity,  only 
wide  and  open  support  can  defend  bim. 
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FRIGHTENING  SILENCE  ON  THE 
HILL 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  21,  1974 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  14, 
ABC  News  Commentator  Edward  P.  Mor- 
gan had  hard  counsel  for  us  here  in  Con- 
gress, but  I  believe  his  woi-ds  were  right 
on  target. 

Mr.  Morgan  says  we  should  demand 
that  President  Nixon  stop  delaying  and 
stop  hiding  behind  the  doctrine  of  "exec- 
utive privilege"  and  turn  over  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  the  tapes  and  other 
information  it  needs  to  determine 
whether  he  should  be  impeached. 

What  is  reaUy  ironic,  as  Mr.  Morgan 
points  out.  is  that  for  months  now  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  been  saying  that  it  is  im- 
portant that  all  the  facts  be  known.  And 
yet  it  is  Mr.  Nixon  who  is  preventing 
these  facts  from  coming  out. 

Following  are  Mr.  Morgan's  remarks. 
I  commend  them  to  my  colleagues: 
Frightbnino   Silence   on  the   Hill 

This  Is  Edward  P.  Morgan  with  a  look  at  a 
frightening  silence  on  the  Hill. 

What  we're  waiting  for  Is  for  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  Chairman  Rodlno  or  his 
Republican  Vice  Chairman  Hutchinson,  or 
better  yet  both  Jointly,  to  address  the  Hon- 
orable Richard  M.  Nixon,  publicly,  politely 
but  pointedly  and  with  force,  something 
along  the  following  lines: 

"Mr.  President,  you  yourself  have  repeat- 
edly declared  that  It  Is  vital  to  get  all  the 
relevant  evidence  out,  so  those  guilty  in  the 
multiple  Watergate  scandals  can  be  brought 
to  Justice  with  dispatch,  and  those  Innocent 
cleued. 

"Yet  at  almost  e%-ery  turn,  the  White  House 
has  put  stubborn  obstacles  in  the  path  of 
such  proceedings,  until  it  reached  a  point 
where  the  House  commanded  this  committee 
to  examine  the  mechanics  of  preparing  for 
your  possible  Impeachment  as  provided  under 
the  Constitution. 

"Now  it  is  our  turn  to  be  frustrated  by  your 
lawyer  and  by  your  own  actions  and  public 
statements.  This  we  cannot  further  tolerate. 
It  Is  an  affront  to  Congress  and  the  country. 

"Tou  have  not,  of  course,  been  accused  of 
any  crime.  So  you  are  not  a  defendant.  But 
grim  circumstances  make  you.  Inescapably, 
a  suspect.  Now  an  Impeachment,  or  Indict- 
ment, and  the  subsequent  Senate  trial  are 
not  court  proceedings.  They  are  a  unique  po- 
litical process,  used  only  once  In  the  two 
centuries  of  our  nation's  history. 

"But  there  are  similarities  with  a  crimi- 
nal trial.  A  defendant  In  a  criminal  case  can- 
not dictate  how  the  prosecutor  proceeds  or 
what  evidence  he  may  have  access  to.  Yet 
your  attorney  not  only  proclaims  a  most  nar- 
row definition  of  impeachable  offenses,  as  if 
that  itjeif  were  law.  but  turns  around  and 
asks  a  definition  from  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  demands  a  bill  of  indictable  of- 
fenses while  refusing  to  yield  tapes  and  other 
evidence  without  which  we  cannot  make  a 
Judgment  on  the  impeachabiUty.  as  it  were, 
of  you,  Mr.  President.  How  can  you  possibly 
Justify  such  a  position? 

"Ah,  we  know  your  reasoning  all  too  well. 
Your  answer  Is  that  you  are  protecting  the 
sanctity  of  the  presidency,  that  unless  you 
hold  a  hard  line  of  excutlve  privilege  around 
It  It  should  be  dangerously  eroded  for  future 
occupants  of  the  Oval  Office. 

"In  our  considered  Judgment,  that.  If  yoall 
pardon  the  expression,  is  hogwash.  We  re- 
spect the  tradition  of  executive  privilege  but 
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we  submit  the  record  shows  you  have  been 
using  it  not  to  protect  the  presidency  but  to 
protect  yourself — ^but  making  exception  to 
precedent  when  public  pressure  forced  you  to 
do  so.  How  for  example,  can  you  otherwise  ex- 
plain your  refusal  to  yield  the  tapes  Special 
Prosecutor  Cox  requested  until  In  the  furor 
over  his  firing  you  suddenly  changed  your 
mind? 

"Opinion  polls  Increasingly  show  that  the 
presidency  has  already  been  demeaned  If  not 
disgraced  by  the  felonies  committed  under 
the  canopy  of  Watergate.  You  are  the  only 
one  who  can  clear  its  escutcheon.  We  are 
waiting.  What  are  you  waiting  for?" 

Sadly,  disturbingly,  no  such  appeal  has 
besn  made  by  anybody  in  Congress. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  for  Congress  to  be 
righteously  Indignant  over  White  House  In- 
transigence, It  Is  now. 


CONGRESSIONAL    OVERSIGHT    AND 
BUREAUCRATIC  ACCOUNTABILITY 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21.  1974 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
spring  I  introduced  the  Bureaucratic  Ac- 
countability Act.  The  aim  of  this  bill  was 
to  give  the  citizen  the  necessary  tools  to 
see  that  the  bureaucracy  followed  the 
law  and  the  congressional  intent  was 
followed. 

Congress  itself  has  an  interest  in  mak- 
ing sure  that  the  legislation  it  passes  ac- 
tually has  an  efifect  on  what  tha  bureauc- 
racy does.  This  is  the  indispensable  first 
step  in  reestablishing  the  constitutional 
role  of  Congress.  Not  only  the  citizen  but 
also  Congress  needs  new  tools  in  relation 
to  the  Federal  bureaucracy.  For  this  rea- 
son. I  am  introducing  a  set  of  three  bills 
designed  to  extend  the  powers  of  con- 
gressional oversight:  this  objective  is  to 
be  pursued  by  strengthening  the  investi- 
gatory powers  of  the  GAO,  by  defining 
the  situations  in  which  the  President  may 
properly  withhold  information  from  the 
Congress,  and  by  circumscribing  the  ca- 
pability of  the  CIA  to  escape  congres- 
sional scrutiny. 

The  first  bill  is  the  Continuing  Con- 
gressional Oversight  Act.  As  the  name 
suggests,  its  purpose  is  to  regvilarize  con- 
gressional investigation  of  Government 
agencies  by  providing  for  continuing 
evaluation  of  agencies  by  the  GAO.  The 
act  provides  that  the  GAO  will  make 
evaluations  on  the  basis  of  the  usual 
criteria  used  in  the  past  and  of  one 
added  consideration:  whether  the  ex- 
penditure of  Government  funds  con- 
forms to  congressional  intent.  In  order  to 
regularize  GAO  evaluations,  which  are 
now  carried  out  only  at  congressional  re- 
quest, the  act  directs  the  Comptroller 
General  to  report  periodically  on  each 
department  and  establishment  of  the 
Govenmient,  with  an  eye  to  botli  effi- 
ciency and  conformity  to  congiessional 
intent.  Because  of  the  magnitude  of  such 
a  task,  the  bill  directs  that  such  evalua- 
tions be  made  once  every  4  years  for  each 
department  or  establishment.  The  find- 
ings are  to  be  made  public. 

In  cases  where  the  head  of  tlie  de- 
partment or  establishment  considers 
that  investigation  by  the  GAO  wiU  jeop- 
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ardize  the  national  interest,  he  or  she 
may,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
act,  so  notify  the  Comptroller  General 
and  the  appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittees, and  investigation  may  then  be 
carried  out  by  those  committees.  The  bill 
thus  arrives  at  a  balance  between  the 
interests  of  congressional  oversight  and 
those  of  national  security. 

The  second  bill  is  the  Congressional 
Access  to  Information  Act.  The  act  re- 
quires any  head  of  a  department  or  es- 
tablishment to  "appear  and  give  com- 
plete testimony,  or  to  provide  complete 
information  pertinent  to  matters  of  leg- 
islative concern  •  •  »"  within  30  days 
of  a  subpena  or  request  for  such  infor- 
mation by  any  House  or  committee  of 
Congress,  and  to  certify  the  completeness 
of  such  testimony  and  information.  A 
failure,  substantive  or  procedural,  to 
comply  with  these  requirements,  would 
cause  the  Comptroller  General  to  take 
all  measures  necessary  to  cut  off  opera- 
tional funds  for  the  department  or  es- 
tablishment in  question.  Under  the  act, 
the  President,  and  only  the  President 
may  direct  a  refusal  of  the  information 
requested  when  such  information  con- 
cerns advice  or  policy  recommendations 
to  the  President  from  members  of  the 
White  House  staff.  Such  a  refusal,  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  is 
to  be  made  by  the  President  in  a  signed 
written  deposition  specifying  the  areas 
concerning  which  iiiformation  is  to  be 
denied.  The  act  further  assigns  to  any 
House  or  committee  of  Congress,  as  ap- 
propriate, standing  to  bring  suit  in  the 
district  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  purpose  of  compelling  disclosure 
of  the  contested  information  when  the 
House  or  committee  involved  feels  that 
it  cannot  accept  the  refusal  of  the  in- 
formation in  question.  The  act  thus  de- 
fines the  situations  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent may  refuse  to  provide  requested  in- 
formation to  Congress,  and  sets  up  a  pro- 
cedure by  which  contested  claims  can  be 
judicially  resolved. 

The  third  bill  is  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  Disclosure  Act.  In  amend- 
ing different  sections  of  the  United 
States  Code  which  relate  to  the  dis- 
closure of  information  by  the  CIA,  the 
act  calls  for  the  provision  to  the  appro- 
priate congressional  committees  of  kinds 
of  information  which  may  now  be  denied 
to  the  Congress  on  the  ground  of  na- 
tional security.  The  intent  of  the  act  is 
to  prevent  the  public  disclosure  of  sensi- 
tive information  while  assuring  its  ac- 
cessibility to  the  appropriate  congres- 
sional committees. 


BARRON'S  NOT  "WITH  IT"  ON  FU- 
TURES BILL 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21,  1974 

yir.  FINDLEY.  Mi'.  Speaker,  on  March 
4,  Barron's  newspaper  editorialized  on 
the  "Futures  Shock"  of  H.R.  13113,  the 
bill  to  establish  a  Government  commis- 
sion with  authority  over  all  futures  trad- 
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ing  on  commodities  markets,  leaving  the 
impression  that  it  is  a  monster  sure  to 
cripple  the  functioning  and  growth  of 
markets. 

The  authors  of  this  commentary  are 
simply  not  "with  it."  The  views  expressed 
are  not  shared  by  any  responsible  official 
in  either  public  or  private  life  with  whom 
I  have  talked.  And  because  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  and  a  member  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  where  it 
was  formulated,  my  discussions  have 
been  extensive.  Every  person  without  ex- 
ception has  said  privately  that,  on  bal- 
ance, he  flnds  the  committee  product 
acceptable,  if  not  excellent.  Only  in  a 
few  instances  do  private  comments  dif- 
fer from  public. 

Over  the  years  I  have  seldom  found 
occasion  to  do  other  than  applaud  Bar- 
ron's editorial  commentaries.  They  usu- 
ally champion  the  private  marketprice 
system. 

Nevertheless,  public  confidence  in  fu- 
tures trading  is  so  vital  and  the  prestige 
of  Barron's  so  substantial  in  molding 
public  opinion  that  I  feel  compelled  to 
balance  the  record. 

P\itures  trading  is  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  tools  of  agribusiness  growth  and 
stability.  Volume  has  skyrocketed,  but  it 
still  is  only  a  fraction  of  what  it  should 
be  in  order  to  serve  adequately  the  needs 
of  producers  and  users. 

Although  regulated  markets  hr.ve  been 
remarkably  free  of  scandals  and  shady 
practices,  the  opportunities  for  such  are 
immense  and  ever  present.  Government 
regulation  is  no  cure-all,  but  it  helps. 

In  practical  terms,  the  furor  arising 
from  market  gyrations  a  year  ago  has 
maintained  such  intensity  that  changes 
in  Government  regulation  of  markets  is 
a  certainty.  The  only  question  is  the  -"orm 
it  will  take.  The  bill  reported  by  the 
committee  is  the  product  of  diligent 
study  by  a  group  of  Congressmen  sym- 
I>athetic  to  the  private  merchandising 
system,  and  especially  the  interests  of 
producers.  The  last  thing  they  would 
wish  is  to  hurt  an  institution  like  futures 
trading  which  is  vital  to  farmers. 

Those  who  want  to  see  futures  trading 
growth  and  stabUity  should,  I  feel,  re- 
joice rather  than  shed  tears  over  the 
committee's  product.  It  still  facfes  hur- 
dles. It  may  be  attacked  on  the^  House 
floor  by  those  who,  in  their  zeal,  tvUI  try 
to  write  into  the  law  paralyzing  Testric- 
tions.  Barron's  powerful  editorial  voice 
would  be  used  to  better  purposed  in  de- 
fending the  bill  from  such  attacks, 
rather  than  calling  for  the  bill's  defeat. 
The  March  4  commentary  wassail  the 
more  regrettable,  because  it  left  several 
erroneous  impressions  concerning  provi- 
sions and  effects  of  the  bill.  ^ 

In  order,  here  are  my  comments^on  the 
editorial.  t 

First.  Barron's:  % 

The  self-pollcing  commodities  trat^  dur- 
ing Its  one  hundred  odd  years  of  exBtence 
haB  suffered  no  major  scandals — sureljraioth- 
Ing  remotely  resembling  such  dlsaKrous 
frauds  as  Equity  Funding  and  Four  Sason 
Nursing  Homes,  both  of  which  the  SEf  has 
failed  to  prevent. 

Response:  A  major  recent  failu*  in 
the  commodities  market  occurred  \  hen 
a  nonr^ulated  commodity  options  Irm 
in  California,  Goldstein  and  Samue  son, 
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collapsed.  According  to  the  CEA,  cus- 
tomer losses  exceeded  $71  million  as  a 
result  of  trading  in  commodity  options 
which  were  written  "naked."  If  the  firm 
were  regulated  under  the  committee  bill, 
this  would  not  have  happened  since  cus- 
tomer accounts  would  have  been  segre- 
gated and  option  trading  itself,  if 
allowed,  would  be  strictly  regulated  by 
the  Commission.  Equity  Funding  and 
Four  Season  Nursing  Homes  were,  like 
all  securities  and  futures,  an  element  of 
risk  for  the  investor.  However,  in  Gold- 
stein and  Samuelson  it  was  not  merely 
the  option  itself  that  proved  risky,  but 
the  actual  institution's  handling  of  the 
investment.  This  is  a  risk  that  no  inves- 
tor, large  or  small,  should  be  required  to 
assume. 

Second.  Barron's:  Multiple  delivery 
points: 

For  openers,  the  Commission  is  to  be  given 
authority  to  determine  the  location  and 
number  of  commodities  delivery  points.  This 
is  an  immensely  complex  task,  best  left  to 
the  exchanges.  'Wheat  delivered  in  Chicago 
is  more  valuable  than  wheat  delivered  In 
Des  Moines."  notes  Representative  Symms. 
Thus,  in  cases  where  multiple  delivery  points 
are  specified,  there  are  also  provisions  for 
discounts  to  offset  transportation  differen- 
tials and  the  like.  An  inexperienced  commis- 
sion could  easily  gum  up  the  works.  However, 
with  every  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  bucking  for  delivery  points 
In  his  constituency,  the  Issue  has  irresistible 
political  appeal. 

Response:  The  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture well  recognizes  the  danger  in  allow- 
ing the  Commission  to  set  delivery  points 
in  a  cavalier  fashion.  H.R.  13113  provides 
the  Commission  can  set  delivery  points 
only  after  the  contract  market  itself  has 
failed  to  respond  positively  to  a  request 
made  after  investigation  of  the  Commis- 
sion. Furthermore,  there  is  no  evidence 
whatsoever  that  "every  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture — is — 
bucking  for  delivery  points  in  his  con- 
stituency," as  the  article  charges.  I  cer- 
tainly was  not.  If  that  were  so,  the 
committee  would  have  done  more  to  as- 
sure that  the  regulation  of  the  commod- 
ity futures  trading  would  have  remained 
in  the  political  sphere;  that  is,  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  probably 
would  have  been  more  receptive  to  in- 
dividual committee  members'  desires 
than  the  bipartisan  independent  Com- 
mission proposed  in  H.R.  13113.  Addi- 
tionally, the  committee  twice  rejected 
amendments  to  allow  congressional  ap- 
pi-oval  of  such  points. 

Third.  Barron's:  Broker  trading : 
The  presumption,  along  the  Potomac  at 
any  rate.  Is  that  commission  merchants  are 
robbing  the  public  blind  by  executing  orders 
to  their  own  advantage  rather  than  the 
clients.  Since  all  orders  for  customers  and 
futures  commission  merchants  are  dated  and 
time-stamped.  It's  a  simple  matter  to  moni- 
tor such  activities.  In  addition,  any  hobbling 
of  floor  brokers  would  Inevitably  reduce 
market  liquidity — as  investors  In  securities 
have  learned  the  hard  way.  Floor  men's  In- 
and-out  trades  are  an  Important  prop.  With- 
out them,  trading  would  be  dominated  by 
commercial  hedgers — with  consequently 
wider  price  swings. 

Response:  There  is  no  existing  proce- 
dure in  any  regulated  exchange  that 
guarantees  the  accuracy  of  the  time  of 
transactlcm.  Time-stamping  of  some — 
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not  all — orders  is  accomplished  when 
first  received  on  the  floor  and  subse- 
quently when  the  order  is  returned  to 
the  desk  where  the  order  was  first  taken. 
In  a  hectic  market  there  is  no  timing 
or  posting  the  execution  of  each  and 
every  transaction.  Rather,  observers 
above  the  pit  attempt,  as  best  as  possi- 
ble, to  identify  those  prices  which  ap- 
pear significant  to  transmit  to  the  wire. 

Four.  Barron's: 

The  CFTC  also  is  to  be  granted  sweeping 
injunctive  powers,  permitting  It  to  close 
down  anyone  who  'has  engaged,  is  engaging, 
or  is  about  to  engage'  in  any  act  that  would 
violate  the  law.  Injunctions  could  be  Issued 
whenever  a  market  or  an  individual  was  in 
a  position  to  effectuate  a  squeeze  or  corner 
or  otherwise  restrain  trading.'  Thus,  the 
mere  capacity  to  do  wrongj, would  be  enough 
to  bring  on  the  feds— a  provision  which  on 
the  face  of  it  strikes  us  as  unconstitutional. 

Response:  "About  to  engage"  is  statu- 
tory language  which  has  stood  the  test  of 
time.  It  is  identical  to  powers  presently 
possessed  by  the  SEC.  Unlike  the  SEC, 
however,  the  committee  provided  an  ad- 
ditional safeguard  to  limit  the  use  of  the 
injunctive  authority  to  those  situations 
in  which  no  realistic  alternative  was 
available.  Therefore,  the  Commission  is 
required  to  go  through  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  obtain  the  injunction.  The 
section  also  provides,  in  another  break 
with  the  authority  provided  other  Fed- 
eral commissions,  a  prohibition  against 
ex  parte  proceedings  where  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  the  defendant  to  appear 
and  contest  the  issuance  of  an  injunc- 
tion by  the  court. 

The  bill  sets  up  a  procedure  wherein 
there  will  be  at  least  three  separate  de- 
terminations to  obtain  an  injunction- 
the  CFTC  must  first  decide  to  seek  sucli 
an  injunction;  the  Justice  Department 
must  implement  such  a  decision;  and  the 
court  iself ,  subject  to  appeal,  must  make 
its  own  separate  determination  that  the 
injunction  was  warranted  in  view  of  all 
facts  and  circumstances  surrounding  the 
issuance  of  the  injunction. 

Five.  Barron's: 

Another  dismaying  provision  is  that  all 
futures  markets  would  have  to  be  licensed. 

Response:  The  majority  of  all  domes- 
tic futures  markets  at  present  are  "lic- 
ensed"; that  is,  designated  under  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act.  In  addition, 
some  State  governments  have  authority 
over  contract  markets.  In  California,  for 
example,  the  State  government  has  re- 
portedly just  acted  against  the  West 
Coast  Commodities  Exchange. 

Six.  Barron's: 

This  proviso  gives  the  proposed  commis- 
sion immediate  Justification  to  control  the 
commodity  futures  industy.  It  could,  for  ex- 
ample, extend  the  expiration  date  of  con- 
tracts, limit  trading,  alter  delivery  dates,  and 
even  suspend  trading. 

Response:  Both  the  CEA  and  attor- 
neys for  at  least  one  major  board  of  trade 
feel  that  this  authority  is  presently  in  the 
law.  If  not,  then  new  authority  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  avoid  a  situation,  such  as 
last  summer,  when  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  responded  to  a  request  from  the 
CEA  that  It  take  action  with  respect  to 
closing  month  soybean  contracts  and  was 
immediately  sued  for  $200  million  by 
private  plaintifTs  for  its  action.  The  basis 
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for  the  suit  reportedly  was  that  the  board 
had  no  authority  for  its  action. 

Seven.  Barron's: 

There  are,  for  example,  no  compeUlng  rea- 
sons for  continuing  the  ban  on  commodities 
options  trading  or  extending  bureaucracy's 
reach  to  such  previously  unregulated  inter- 
national commodities  as  cocoa,  coffee,  cop- 
per, silver  and  sugar.  But  proposals  that  go 
for' the  Jugular  of  a  viable  free  market  are 
potentially  more  disruptive." 

(a)  There  are  ...  no  compelling  reasons 
for  continuing  the  ban  on  commodities  op- 
tions trading.  .  . . 

Response:  Documentation  supplied  to 
the  committee  indicated  several  com- 
pelling reasons  to  consider  continuation 
of  the  ban  on  commodity  options  trading 
in  some  circumstances.  Afc  least  one 
prominent  futures  economist,  Roger  W. 
Gray  of  Stanford  University,  takes  the 
position  that  options  serve  no  economic 
purpose  and  they  should  be  flatly  pro- 
hibited. Testimony  was  received  by  the 
committee  that  options  trading  should 
be  allowed  in  the  present  "nonregulated" 
commodity  futures  but  no  responsible 
witnesses,  even  those  who  advocated  such 
trading,  stated  that  the  options  trading 
should  be  allowed  without  strong  govern- 
mental supervision  since  to  do  so  would 
appear  to  be  giving  the  green  light  to 
"naked"  options  trading.  It  should  also 
be  remembered  that  commodity  options 
were  first  regulated  by  State  law  in  1874 
when  the  State  of  Illinois  passed  a  statute 
prohibiting  the  trading  in  "privileges"  as 
they  were  called  then: 

(b)  ".  .  .  extending  bureaucracy's  reach  to 
such  previously  unregulated  international 
commodities  as  cocoa,  coffee,  copper,  silver, 
and  sugar." 

Response:  Out  of  the  60  or  more  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  the  committee  or 
submitting  testimony  in  the  7  months  it 
was  studying  the  futures  industry,  only 
one  group  consistently  opposed  any  regu- 
lation of  "international"  commodities — 
the  international  exchanges  themselves. 
The  same  arguments  were  made  against 
making  grain  futures  subject  to  Federal 
regulation  in  1921  and  1922  when  Con- 
gress first  addressed  these  proposals  with 
legislation.  At  that  time  it  was  stated 
that  such  regulation  would  put  the  ex- 
changes out  of  business.  Futures  trading 
has  prospered  continually  since  then  with 
an  ever-expanding  market  participating 
In  regulated  commodities. 

Eight.  Barron's: 

To  illustrate,  by  buying  a  wheat  contract, 
a  baker  can  guard  against  a  sudden  Jump  in 
bis  raw  materials  costs.  Likewise,  by  selling 
a  contract  ^ecifylng  future  delivery  of  wheat 
at  an  agreed-upon  price,  a  farmer  can  assure 
himself  of  a  profit  even  if  the  cash  market 
declines  when  he  harvests  his  crop. 

Response:  While  a  baker  can  buy  a 
wheat  contract  under  present  law,  a 
baker  cannot  exceed  the  specified  specu- 
lative limits  as  an  anticipatory  hedger  for 
wheat.  As  far  as  wheat  futures  go.  very 
few  small  town  bankers  will  loan  a 
farmer  money  to  maintain  margin  for 
such  a  contract,  and  there  is  no  contract 
for  fiour. 

The  bill,  of  course,  is  the  product  of 
compromise.  Given  a  free  hand.  I  would 
change  several  provisions.  But  these  is- 
sues are  minor.  On  the  big  ones,  the  bill 
is  sound:  it  brings  all  futures  trading 
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under  Government  regulation;  it  estab- 
lishes a  quasi-independent  commission 
to  establish  and  carry  out  the  regulation; 
it  gives  the  commission  enough  fiexibility 
to  make  adjustments  in  the  light  of 
experience. 

As  one  who  has  occasionally  criticized 
Committee  Chairman  W.  R.  Poage,  I  seize 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  him, 
other  committee  members  and  the  com- 
mittee lawyers,  John  O'Neal,  John  Rain- 
bolt,  and  Hyde  Murray  on  a  splendid  and 
unique  product.  Unlike  most  legislation, 
this  bill  was  truly  developed  in  commit- 
tee, not  in  the  executive  branch.  It  is  the 
result  of  long  and  diligent  research  and 
evaluation.  All  hearings  and  business 
sessions  of  the  committee  were  open  to 
the  public. 

My  forecast  is  that  a  decade  from 
now — assuming  the  bill  clears  remaining 
hurdles  and  becomes  law — Barron's  will 
find  occasion  to  salute  it  as  a  wortliy 
landmark  in  legislative  efforts  to 
strengthen  futures  trading  as  a  servant 
of  the  public  interest. 

Text  of  Barron's  article  follows: 
FuTTTKES      Shock— A      Legislative      Threat 
Looms  to  Commodities  Trading 

Commodities  markets  have  long  served  the 
economic  needs  of  farmers,  processors  and 
consumers  without  the  dubious  benefit  of 
close  government  supervision.  But  Washing- 
ton has  chosen  futures  tradmg  as  an  sdl- 
purpose  scapegoat  for  soaring  food  prices. 
And  within  the  next  few  days,  the  powerful 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  will  report 
out  H.R.  11955.  a  measure  that  would  impose 
full-scale  federal  regulation. 

With  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  indus- 
try spokesmen  testifying  against  the  bill 
made  a  deplorably  weak  case — while  object- 
ing to  this  or  that  provision,  most  were  will- 
ing to  accept  it  In  principle  as  something 
they  could  "live  with"  (shades  of  Wall 
Street ! ) .  As  it  happens,  the  most  forceful 
and  effective  opponent  to  emerge  is  Con- 
gressman Steven  D.  Symms  (R.,  Idaho),  who 
warned  flatly:  "Unless  the  industry  exerts 
enormous  pressure  to  halt  this  legislation, 
the  freedom  that  made  the  futures  system 
the  remarkable  success  it  is  will  soon  be 
lost." 

By  contrast,  advocates  of  H.R.  11955  have 
mobUlzed  some  Senatorial  big  guns — George 
McGovem  (D..  SJD.),  Hubert  Humphrey  (D., 
Minn.),  and  Philip  Hart  (D.,  Mich.),  among 
others.  These  worthies  admit  they  have  no 
real  evidence  of  hanky-panky.  For  example, 
when  Senator  McCovern  introduced  a  bill 
caUlng  for  stricter  controls  on  futures  trad- 
ing, he  alleged  food  price  increases  "were 
caused  at  least  In  part  by  manipulation  and 
speculation."  Subsequently,  he  backed  off, 
saying:  "I've  had  to  eat  crow  on  that  one." 

Senator  Humphrey  Is  equally  ambivalent 
and  determined.  "I'm  not  saying  there  has 
been  any  nefarious  activity,"  he  says.  "Don't 
get  me  wrong  about  that.  I'm  Just  saying  the 
market  as  it  Is  today  Isn't  structured  to 
prevent  wrongdoings.  It's  like  a  time  bomb." 

Such  "reasoning,"  if  one  may  call  it  that, 
rests  on  the  premise  that  regulation  is  an 
Infallible  cure-aU  for  the  presumed  Uls  of 
the  market.  Indeed,  some  influential  legisla- 
tors are  urging  establishment  of  an  organi- 
zation like  the  Securities  &  Exchange  Com- 
mission. The  logic  of  this  position  is  hard  to 
grasp.  Inasmuch  as  the  self-policing  com- 
modities trade  during  its  100-odd  years  of 
existence  has  suffered  no  major  scandals — 
surely  nothing  remotely  resembling  such  dis- 
astrous frauds  as  Equity  Funding  and  Four 
Season  Nursing  Homes,  both  of  which  the 
SEC  has  failed  to  prevent. 

Nonetheless,  H.R.  11955  caUs  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  five-man  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
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Ing  Conunlsslon  (CFTC).  which  would  be 
granted  sweeping  policy  and  police  powers 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. For  openers,  the  commission  Is  to  be 
given  authority  to  determine  the  location 
and  number  of  commodities  delivery  points. 
This  is  an  immensely  complex  task,  best  left 
to  the  exchanges.  "Wheat  delivered  In  Chi- 
cago is  more  valuable  than  wheat  delivered 
in  Des  Moines,"  notes  Rep.  Symms.  Thus,  in 
cases  where  multiple  delivery  points  are  spec- 
ified, there  are  also  provisions  for  discounts 
to  offset  transport.^tlon  differentials  and  the 
like.  An  Inexperienced  commission  could  eas- 
ily gum  up  the  works.  However,  with  every 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture bucking  for  delivery  points  in  his  con- 
stituency, the  issue  has  Irresistible  political 
appeal. 

"The  question  of  how  much  dally  trading  a 
floor  broker  can  undertake  for  hts  own  and  a 
customer's  account  is  also  being  tin-ned  over 
to  the  FCTC.  The  presumption,  along  the 
Potomac  at  any  rate,  is  that  commission 
merchants  are  robbing  the  public  blind  by 
executing  orders  to  their  own  advantage 
rather  than  the  clients.  A  look  at  the  record, 
however,  discloses  extremely  few  documented 
instances  of  such  abuse.  Moreover,  those  in 
the  pits  are  already  under  strict  control  by 
the  exchanges.  Since  all  orders  for  customers 
and  futures  conunlsslon  merchants  are  dated 
and  time-stamped,  it's  a  simple  matter  to 
monitor  such  activities.  In  addition,  any  hob- 
bling floor  brokers  would  Inevitably  reduce 
market  liquidity — as  Investors  in  securities 
have  learned  the  hard  way.  Floor  men's  in- 
and-out  trades  are  an  Important  prop.  With- 
out them,  trading  would  be  dominated  by 
commercial  hedgers — with  consequently 
wider  price  swings. 

The  CFTC  also  Is  to  be  granted  sweeping 
Injunctive  powers,  permitting  it  to  close 
down  anyone  who  "has  engaged,  is  engaging. 
or  Is  about  to  engage"  In  any  act  that  would 
violate  the  law.  Injunctions  could  be  issued 
whenever  a  market  or  an  individual  was  in  a 
position  "to  effectuate  a  squeeze  or  corner 
or  otherwise  restrain  trading."  Thus,  the 
mere  capacity  to  do  "wrong"  would  be  enough 
to  bring  on  the  feds — a  provision  which  on 
the  face  of  It  strikes  us  as  unconstitutional. 

Another  dismaying  provision  is  that  all 
futures  markets  would  have  to  be  licensed,  a 
key  requirement  being  to  demonstrate  that 
specific  contracts  serve  an  economic  purpose. 
Obviously  (though  perhaps  not  to  lawmak- 
ers) the  best  test  is  success  or  failure  in  the 
marketplace.  To  illustrate,  advances  in  re- 
frigeration have  greatly  increased  the  trading 
roster  of  commodities  once  considered  per- 
ishable, whereas  an  attempt  to  launch  a 
market  In  turkey  futures  a  few  years  back 
was  a  dismal  flop. 

More  alarming,  HJl.  11955  has  a  section 
describing  circumstances  in  which  the  pro- 
posed commission  could  seize  control  of  the 
futures  industry.  To  wit:  "Whenever  It  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  amount  of  de- 
liverable supplies,  the  number  of  open  con- 
tracts, the  relative  size  of  individual  traders' 
positions,  the  amount  and  direction  of  price 
movements  In  cash  and  futures  markets,  the 
impact  of  government  edicts  and  regula- 
tions ...  or  any  other  such  market  factor 
that  creates  a  condition  which  threatens 
orderly  trading." 

In  other  words,  the  corrmlsslon  itself, 
rather  than  free  market  forces,  would  decide 
when  the  number  of  open  contracts  is  cor- 
rect, when  traders'  positions  are  balanced, 
whether  cash  and.  or  futures  prices  are  mov- 
ing in  the  right  direction.  There  are,  of 
course,  no  objective  yardsticks  for  determin- 
ing these  conditions,  and  the  CFTC  would 
have  to  make  subjective  Judgments  as  to 
when  it  had  the  right  and  duty  to  intervene 
in  trading. 

Such  a  body  cotild  also  direct  markets  in 
so-called  "market  emergencies."  These  are 
defined  as:  ".  .  .  Significant  lnter\'entlon  of 
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foreign  governments  In  the  futures  i  larket, 
war  or  other  national  emergency,  prt  e  con- 
trols, export  embargoes,  or  any  other  ilgnlfl- 
cant  disruption  of  normal  commercU  proc- 
esses which  can  reasonably  be  dee  led  to 
affect  future  transactions." 

This  proviso  gives  the  proposed  C  immls- 
Blon  Immediate  Justification  to  con'  -ol  the 
commodity  futures  Industry.  It  coi  Id,  for 
example,  extend  the  expiration  date  >f  con- 
tracts, limit  trading,  alter  delivery  dS  «s  and 
even  suspend  trading. 

Other  features  of  H.R.  11955  are:  equally 
disturbing;  there  are,  for  example,  i  >  com- 
pelling reasons  for  continuing  the  >an  on 
commodities  options  trading  or  ex  ending 
bureaucracy's  reach  to  such  pr  vlously 
unregulated  international  commod  ;les  as 
cocoa,  coffee,  copper,  sliver  and  8U(  tr.  But 
proposals  that  go  for  the  Jugular  of  t  vlsable 
free  market  are  potentially  more  dU  nptlve. 

Commodities  producers,  process*  rs  and 
purchasers  need  to  protect  their  Inti  rests  In 
what  U  rapidly  becoming  a  shortage  e  onomy. 
To  illustrate,  by  buying  a  wheat  coi  tract,  a 
baker  can  guard  against  a  sudden  ,  imp  In 
bis  raw  materials  costs.  Likewise,  b;  selling 
a  contract  specifying  future  delivery  <  '  wheat 
at  an  agreed-upon  price,  a  farmer  cai  assure 
himself  of  a  profit  even  if  the  cash;  market 
declines  when  he  harvests  his  crop.  : 

Farm  commodities  traditionally  ha  e  dom- 
inated futures  markets.  But  vlrtua  y  any- 
thing subject  to  volatile  price  swi  gs  can 
become  a  candidate  for  trading.  No  <  jntract 
would  be  viable,  however,  without  >arttcl- 
patlon  of  individuals  whose  willing  less  to 
speculate  on  future  price  trends  giv  s  com- 
modities markets  liquidity. 

On  the  whole,  participants  get  a  f  r  fairer 
shake  than  In  securities  markets.  Ir  ilde  In- 
formation is  rare.  Most  projections  o:  supply 
and  demand  are  Issued  by  federal  K'ncles, 
and  all  players  have  access  to  the  saiJe  score- 
boards. I 

It  Is  tempting  for  harried  Congrel^men  to 
subscribe  to  the  theory  that  sinister  forces 
are  engaged  in  widespread  manlpulapon.  The 
fact  Is,  however,  the  price  gyratiotdk  of  last 
summer  and  beyond  were  largely  attSbutablo 
to  shortages  caused  by  lU-concelve^  govern- 
ment programs.  S 

The  very  size  of  the  business  ha^  made  it 
an  Inviting  target.  In  the  fiscal  yMir  ended 
last  June  30,  some  47  million  contraas,  worth 
$399  billion,  were  bought  and  sols  on  the 
nation's  13  exchanges.  Five  years  eajller,  the 
totals  were  20  million  contracts  ^rth  $81 
bUIlon.  1 

Clearly,  the  public  has  consideral^e  confi- 
dence In  the  Integrity  of  the  currepi  system, 
which  was  subject  to  self-policing^50  years 
before  the  Commodity  Exchange  Authority 
came  Into  existence.  Rep.  Symms?says  It's 
possible  the  proposed  measure  willjturn  out 
to  lie  one  the  Industry  can  live  wlt^.  But  he 
has  doubts.  "If  this  bill  is  passed,"  lie  warns, 
"we  win  have  yet  another  exampl^  of  Con- 
gress throwing  reason  out  the  window,  along 
with  the  liberty  and  economic  si$^lval  of 
the  American  people."  t 
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OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21,  1974 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  <lstin- 
guished  colleague  from  New  Yorh  Mr. 
Koch,  and  I  have  recently  received  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  a  breab  lown 
of  the  more  than  35,000  GI's  disch  irged 
under  honorable  conditions  in  fisca:  1973 
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who  were  branded  with  a  separation  pro- 
gram designator — SPD  or  SPN — for  un- 
suitability.  The  list  shows  the  reasons 
for  unsuitability  that  were  entered  in 
coded  form  on  discharge  papers  without 
hearing  and  frequently  without  the  ex- 
planation of  possible  consequences  to 
the  individuals  concerned.  But  while  the 
35,000  enlisted  men  and  women  may  have 
been  unaware  of  what  their  SPD  means, 
employers  have  known  all  along  and 
have  denied  jobs  to  many  of  them. 

SPD's  are  clearly  lifelong  nonjudicial 
punishment  imposed  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment on  thousands  of  yong  men  and 
women  who  have  served  their  Nation 
with  honor,  but  who  fell  short  of  the 
military's  standards.  In  no  case  were 
they  guilty  of  an  offense  under  civil  or 
military  law,  but  they  received  an  SPD 
with  punitive  consequences  nevertheless. 

Although  the  list  shows  but  35,000 
with  the  good  discharge/bad  SPD  com- 
bination, in  the  past  5  years  alone  more 
than  180,000  were  similarly  punished. 

NUMBER  OF  HONORABLE  AND  GENERAL  (UNDER  HONORABLE 
CONOITIONS)  DISCHARGES  FOR  UNSUITABILITY,  FISCAL 
YEAR  1973 
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Number 

ol 

Number 

honor- 

ol 

able 

general 

dis- 

dis- 

Reason  lor  unsuitibility 

charjes 

charies 

Total 

Aitaholism.  . 

34 

192 

226 

Apathy,  defective  attitude 

3,092 

6,921 

10,103 

Character  and  behavior  dis- 

orders  

10,909 

10,330 

21,239 

Enuresis 

291 

41 

332 

Financial  irresponsibility 

94 

96 

190 

Homoseiual  tendencies 

2«3 

109 

372 

Other  aberrant  tendencies. . . 

n 

9 

37 

Inaptitude... 

2,391 

M2 

2,933 

Multiple  reasons  (USAF  only). 

94 

204 

298 

Total 

17,196 

18.444 

3S,640 

Source:  Department  ot  Defense. 


PROABORTION  RULING  "BAD  LAW 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

OF    n.LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  21.  1974 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  discuss- 
ing landmark  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  lawyers  often  quote  the  old 
saw  "hard  cases  make  bad  law." 

That  maxim,  in  my  opinion,  applies 
to  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling  in  favor  of 
legalized  abortions. 

As  Mr.  Justice  White  noted  in  his  pow- 
erful dissent,  the  court's  judgment  was 
'an  improvident  and  extravagant  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  judicial  review  that 
the  Constitution  extend  to  this  court." 

The  abortion  issue,  in  Mr.  Justice 
White's  view,  "should  be  left  with  the 
people  and  to  the  political  processes  the 
people  have  devised  to  govern  their  af- 
fairs." 

In  furtherance  of  this  philosophy, 
several  of  my  colleagues  and  I  have  pro- 
posed various  constitutional  amend- 
ments that  would  have  the  effect  of  over- 
turning the  Court's  decision.  These 
amendments  were  introduced  soon  after 
the  Supreme  Court's  proabortion  deci- 


sion of  January  22,  1973.  Now,  14  months 
later,  we  are  still  waiting  for  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  to  accede  to  our  re- 
quest for  hearings. 

The  other  body  has  been  somewhat 
more  responsive.  The  Senate  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments began  hearings  on  the  vsu'ious  an- 
tiabortion  amendments  on  March  Qr 
1974.  I  submitted  the  following  state- 
ment in  support  of  my  proposals: 
Testimony  of  the  Honorable 
George   M.   O'Brien 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  here  today  to,  hope- 
fully, commence  serious  Congressional  con- 
sideration of  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
which  are  urgently  needed  to  nullify  the 
January  22,  1973  U.S.  Supreme  Court  abortion 
decisions  In  Roe  v.  Wade,  410  U.S.  113  and 
Doe  v.  Bolton,  410  U.S.  179.  I  have  stated  on 
prior  occasions,  and  repeat  here,  that  these 
decisions,  which  strip  the  states  of  the  power 
to  prohibit  abortions  in  approximately  the 
first  six  months  of  pregnancy,  are  bad  law. 
The  decisions  have  been  variously  denounced 
by  legal  scholars  as  "unfortunate",'  "re- 
plete with  error  and  fraught  with  dangerous 
implications",^  lacking  "constitutional  foun- 
dation",' and  lacking  "colorable  support  In 
the  constitutional  text,  history,  or  any  other 
appropriate  source  of  constitutional  doc- 
trine." •  On  reading  the  decisions,  one  is 
struck  by  the  Court's  reliance  on  decisions 
concerning  the  right  to  receive  contraceptives 
as  Justification  for  sustaining  an  abortion 
right,  the  fundamental  distinction  being  the 
difference  between  prevention  of  conception 
and  the  destruction  of  human  life;  by  the 
Court's  utter  disregard  for  numerous  lower 
court  decisions  clearly  establishing  the  legal 
personhood  of  the  unborn  In  various  areas  of 
the  law;  by  the  Court's  disinclination  to 
factually  determine  when  human  life  begins, 
yet  Its  willingness  to  read  the  unborn  out 
of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  without  so  much  as  a  reference 
to  the  intent  of  the  Framers:  and  by  the 
Court's  arbitrary  selection  of  fetal  viability 
as  the  time  In  pregnancy  at  and  after  which 
states  may  conditionally  prohibit  abortions. 

As  a  result  of  such  faulty  legal  analysis, 
the  seven  majority  Justices  in  Wade  and 
Bolton  have  visited  on  210  million  Americans 
a  legal  system  that  permits  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  legal  abortions  a  year.  That  the  Law, 
In  all  its  Majesty,  stoops  to  permit  such  be- 
havior wounds  me  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  hu- 
man being. 

The  Congress  must  take  the  lead  In  ensur- 
ing that  human  life,  at  all  stages  of  devel- 
opment, receives  the  protection  of  the  laws 
of  this  country.  While  It  is  true  that  Wade 
and  Bolton  allow  the  states  certain  regula- 
tory authority  over  abortions,  both  decisions 
make  clear  that  such  regulation  must  not 
unduly  inhibit  the  exercise  of  the  abortion 
right.  Simply  put,  the  states  are  now  helpless 
to  stem  the  pro-abortion  tide.  Clearly,  Con- 
gress must  assume  the  leadership  role.  It  is 
to  this  end,  hopefully,  that  we  are  gathered 
here  today. 

A  Constitutional  amendment  is  needed  to 
restore  the  right  to  life  to  the  unborn.  This 
conclusion  is  compelled  from  the  fact  that, 
as  a  result  of  the  Wade  decision,  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  to  the  Constitution  must 
now  be  read  to  (1)  Insulate  the  abortion  de- 


'  Loewy,  Abortive  Reasons  and  Obscene 
Standards:  A  Comment  on  the  Abortion  and 
Obscenity  Cases,  52  N.CX.  Rev.  223  (1973) 

*  Byrn,  An  American  Tragedy:  The  Supreme 
Court  on  Abortion,  41  Fordham  L.  Rev.  807, 
809  (1973) 

'  Supreme  Court  Review  1973 — Abortion,  6t 
Jour.Crimi.  and  Criminology,  393,  399  (1973) 

'  Ely,  The  Wages  of  Crying  Wolf:  A  Com- 
ment on  Roe  V.  Wade,  82  Yale  L.J.  920,  943 
(1973) 
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cislon  with  a  right  of  privacy  that  precludes 
the  prohibition  of  abortions  In  the  early 
months  of  pregnancy  and  (2)  deny  to  the 
unborn  the  protections  of  that  Amendment. 

This  Committee  has  before  It  two  proposed 
Constitutional  amendments,  S.J.  Res.  119,  the 
so-called  "Buckley  Amendment"  and  S.J.  Res. 
130,  Introduced  by  Senator  Helms,  either  of 
which  would  correct  the  immoral  and  legally 
Illogical  Wade  and  Bolton  decisions  and  en- 
sure constitutional  protection  for  the  unborn. 
I  personally  favor  S.J.  Res.  130  which  Is 
identical  to  H.J.  Res.  631,  a  proposed  Con- 
stitutional Amendment  which  I  have  Intro- 
duced In  the  House.  S.J.  Res.  119,  unfortu- 
nately, embodies  an  exception  to  the  general 
prohibition  on  abortion;  an  exception  which 
I  fear  may  be  subsequently  Interpreted  in  the 
courts  In  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  gen- 
eral prohibition  meaningless.  I  urge  this 
Committee,  however  to  give  Its  prompt  atten- 
tion to  weighing  the  virtues  and  vices  of  both 
mesLSures  so  that  action  may  be  completed  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

Before  closing,  I  would  assert  that  It  Is 
possible  that  Congress  would  be  reluctant  to 
vote  for  a  Constitutional  amendment  which 
would  effect  a  nation-wide  abortion  ban.  In 
addition  to  proposed  amendments  such  as 
S.J.  Res.  119  and  S.J.  Res.  130,  which  would 
have  such  an  effect,  I  therefore  urge  alterna- 
tive consideration  of  an  amendment  which 
would,  at  least,  return  to  the  states  the 
plenary  power  to  regulate  or  limit  abortion 
practices.  I  have  co-sponsored  such  a  meas- 
ure, H.J.  Res.  537,  In  the  House.  The  substan- 
tive language  of  this  amendment  reads: 

"Nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  bar 
any  State,  or  the  Congress  with  regard  to 
any  area  over  which  It  Is  granted  the  power 
to  exercise  exclusive  legislation,  from  enact- 
ing laws  respecting  the  life  of  an  unborn 
child  from  the  time  of  conception." 

Rather  than  prohibit  abortions  In  every 
state,  an  amendment  such  as  H.J,  Res.  637 
would  empower  each  state  to  regulate  abor- 
tion as  It  saw  fit.  Such  an  amendment  would 
restore  that  notion  of  Federalism  which  was 
destroyed  In  Wade.  As  Mr.  Justice  White 
noted  in  dissent,  the  result  of  Wade  is  that 
"the  people  and  the  legislatures  of  the  50 
states  are  constitutionally  disentitled"  to  de- 
cide the  abortion  question.  White  continued: 

"As  an  exercise  of  raw  Judicial  power,  the 
Court  perhaps  has  the  authority  to  do  what 
It  does  today;  but  In  my  view  Its  Judgment 
is  an  Improvident  and  extravagant  exercise 
of  the  power  of  Judicial  review  that  the  Con- 
stitution extends  to  this  Court. 

"[The  abortion]  issue,  for  the  most  part, 
should  be  left  with  the  people  and  to  the 
political  processes  the  people  have  devised  to 
govern  their  affairs." 

Indeed,  given  the  opportunity  to  offer  di- 
rect expression  on  the  quetslon  of  abortion, 
voters  In  two  referenda,  one  In  North  Da- 
kota and  one  in  Michigan,  on  November  7, 
1972,  resoundly  defeated  efforts  to  liberalize 
the  availability  of  abortions  in  those  states. 
However,  the  Supreme  Court — or  rather  seven 
Justices — has  decreed  that  states  may  no 
longer  decide  for  themselves;  that  abortions 
must  be  available  In  all  the  states.  This 
ustirpatlon  of  a  traditional  state  power  Is 
another  shocking  result  of  the  Wade  deci- 
sion. The  Court  of  Appeals  for  Kentucky,  the 
highest  appellate  court  In  that  state,  re- 
cently Invalidated  the  Kentucky  abortion 
statute,  under  the  constitutional  compulsion 
of  the  principles  enunciated  In  Wade.  Mr, 
Justice  Osborne  of  that  court.  In  concurring 
In  the  decision,  remarked  on  the  usurpation 
of  state  power  effected  by  Wade: 

"I  concur  In  the  actions  of  the  court  in 
this  matter  simply  because  I  feel  I  have  no 
alternative.  By  doing  so  I  do  not  want  It  to 
be  interpreted  that  I  agree  to  any  part  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court's  decision 
In  Roe  V.  Wade.  ...  I  believe  that  court.  In 
this  Instance  and  In  many  others,  has  and 
Is  usurping  the  rights  of  the  several  states 
la  this  Union  to  determine  for  themselves 
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what  constitutes  a  crime  and  to  enforce 
their  own  criminal  laws.  This  inference  has 
now  reached  the  point  of  the  ridiculous.  The 
citizens  of  the  several  states  are  forced,  more 
and  more,  to  look  to  the  seat  of  ovu:  National 
Government  for  guidance,  regulation  and 
control  and  when  they  lcx)k  they  are  per- 
ceiving more  and  more  of  nothing  but  con- 
fusion and  incompetence. 

"The  federalist  government  which  our  an- 
cestors established  In  this  land  has,  at  this 
time  and  point,  been  obliterated.  This  has 
been  accomplished  by  all  three  branches  of 
our  Federal  Government  with  no  reason  or 
purpose  but  to  seize  for  themselves  power. 
Now  that  they  have  seized  the  power.  It 
daily  becomes  apparent  that  they  totally 
lack  the  qualifications  to  properly  exercise 
It. 

"If  the  court's  decision  in  Roe  v.  Wade  Is 
a  barometer  of  what  is  about  to  befall  we 
should  all  turn  our  heads  to  heaven  for 
mercy  for  there  is  nothing  left." 

To  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Commit- 
tee must  act  Immediately  on  measures  to 
ensure  the  right  to  life  to  the  unborn.  Con- 
gress must  present  to  the  states  such  a 
measure  at  the  earliest  possible  occasion.  At 
the  very  minimum,  we  must  permit  the  In- 
dividual states  to  decide  the  abortion  ques- 
tion for  themselves.  And  we  must  never  lose 
sight  of  our  purpose — to  preserve  the  sanc- 
tity of  human  life.  My  personal  views,  and 
I  would  hope  the  views  of  most  people  here 
today,  find  expression  In  the  eloquence  of 
the  distinguished  French  philosopher,  Fran- 
cols  Maurlac,  when  he  wrote : 

"I  believe  as  I  did  as  a  child,  that  life 
has  meaning,  a  direction,  a  value;  that  no 
suffering  Is  lost,  that  every  tear  counts,  and 
each  drop  of  blood,  and  the  secret  of  living 
m  today's  troubled  world  Is  found  In  the 
simple  phrase  of  St.  John,  "Deus  carltas 
est'." 


POLITICAL  PRISONERS  IN  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  21.  1974 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  Mem- 
bers are  aware  of  the  organization.  Am- 
nesty International,  which  has  won 
worldwide  respect  for  its  impartial  work 
on  behalf  of  all  "prisoners  of  conscience" 
in  jails  throughout  the  world. 

This  week,  officers  of  the  organization 
find  themselves  outraged  by  denials  of 
the  existence  of  political  prisoners  in 
South  Vietnam.  As  more  and  more  facts 
on  the  situation  come  to  light,  the  Nixon- 
Thieu  forces  combine  to  denounce  criti- 
cism and  discredit  critics. 

It  may  be  difficult,  however,  for  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  to  dismiss  such 
questions  as  those  raised  by  James  Har- 
rison of  Amnesty  International.  I  insert 
in  the  Record  his  letter  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  March  19: 

Saigon:  Dollars  for  Jails 
To  the  Editor: 

If  there  are  "only  35,139  prisoners  of  all 
tjrpes"  In  South  Vietnam,  as  reported  by  for- 
mer U.S.  Ambassador  to  Saigon  Elbrldge  Dur- 
brow  and  others  after  their  recent  tour,  why 
does  the  U.S.  stlU  find  It  necessary  to  budget 
an  estimated  $20  million  a  year  for  Saigon's 
police  system,  four  times  the  amount  It  gives 
for  hospitals  In  South  Vietnam?  And  why 
are  there  some  120,000  security  personnel  and 
over  600  detention  centers  In  a  country  the 
size  of  an  average  U.S.  state? 
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As  for  the  "ulterior  motives  '  and  "foreign" 
connections  of  those  who  allege  that  up  to 
200,000  political  prisoners  have  been  detained 
in  the  South — which  the  Ambassador's  group, 
the  American  Security  Council,  suggested 
should  be  Investigated — they  are  "foreign" 
.  only  to  the  kind  of  thliiklng  which  believes 
It  rational  to  contribute  to  the  decimation 
of  the  population,  the  maiming  of  millions, 
the  arrest  of  countless  thousands  for  trying 
to  Improve  the  situation,  the  uprooting  of 
one  third  of  the  population  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  much  of  the  landscape  for  up  to  a 
century,  all  lest  a  relatively  small  country 
become  Communist  at  exactly  the  same  time 
that  our  country  Is  making  basic  compro- 
mises to  get  along  with  Communist  Russia 
and  China. 

Amnesty  International,  with  its  headquar- 
ters In  London,  Is  proud  to  be  "foreign"  In 
that  sense.  Together  with  many  other  organ- 
izations with  reliable  sources  In  Vietnam,  we 
believe  that  many  tens  of  thosuands  will  re- 
main In  Jail  even  If  the  latest  efforts  to  ex- 
change a  few  thousand  civilian  detainees  as 
called  for  over  a  year  ago  are  completed,  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  real  peace  and  a 
mockery  of  American  policy  In  Vietnam. 

Meanwhile,  the  State  Department  replies 
to  letters  of  Inquiry  about  specific  cases 
among  some  2,500  Individual  "prisoners  of 
conscience"  worked  for  by  Amnesty  Inter- 
national with  the  statement,  "It  would  not 
be  appropriate  for  the  U.S.  Government  to 
Interject  Itself  Into  individual  prisoner  cases 
Involving  either  Vietnamese  side." 

If  so,  we  must  also  end  with  a  question: 
Why  has  the  United  States  spent  well  over 
$100  billion  In  the  name  of  protecting  "free 
choice"  In  Vietnam,  when  Saigon  arrests 
anyone  who  tries  to  assert  basic  freedoms? 


FOURTH  DISTRICT  CENTURY 
CLUB 


HON.  JOHN  B.  CONLAN 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  21,  1974 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my 
custom  to  make  public  financial  matters 
involving  my  congressional  office  which 
may  be  of  consequence  to  my  constitu- 
ency. Accordingly,  I  axa  submitting  a 
brief  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Con- 
gressman CoNLAN's  Century  Club,  an  or- 
ganization foimded  last  year. 

The  club  is  nonpolitical  in  nature.  Its 
main  function  is  to  facilitate  dissemi- 
nation of  information  to  residents  of  my 
congressional  district  and  create  direct 
communication  between  the  membership 
and  myself  at  periodic  breakfasts,  lunch- 
eons or  diimers. 

Membership  dues  are  $100  a  year.  The 
funds  thus  collected  are  used  to  defray 
expenses  incurred  in  the  production  of 
newsletters  and  other  informational  costs 
such  as  travel  expenses  of  my  mobile  of- 
fice. The  trustees  of  the  club  and  its 
funds,  over  which  I  have  no  personal 
control,  are  businessman  H.  G.  Miller  and 
CPA  William  Thrall,  former  deputy 
auditor  general  of  the  State  of  Arizona. 

In  1973  the  club  collected  $1,300  from 
friends  in  my  district,  all  of  which  was 
expended  for  the  purposes  mentioned 
above.  In  addition,  I  received  $1,292.50 
in  donations  from  93  constituents  to  as- 
sist in  publication  costs  of  my  periodic 
newsletter. 
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IRAN'S  PROPOSALS  FOR  THE 
WORLD  ECONOMY 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIivES 

Thursday,  March  21.  197t 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speal  er,  the 

announcement  by  the  Shah  of  ,  ran  in 
late  February  that  his  nation  wa/willing 
to  make  a  tangible  contributiorltoward 
easing  the  severe  worldwide  meet  of 
skyrocketing  oil  prices  was  a  welcome 
idea  to  oil  hungry  nations  aroind  the 
globe.  I 

Although  the  details  are  st  1  quite 
flexible.  I  understand  that  our  Jovem- 
ment  looks  with  favor  upon  thi  Shah's 
initiative  and  feel  that  his  thi  le-point 
program  is  a  respcxisible  actior  aa  the 
part  of  one  of  the  world's  oil  g  ants  to 
ease  the  severe  economic  hardsi  lips  re- 
sulting from  the  international  energy 
crisis. 

The  following  editori.nl  whi  :h  ap- 
peared in  the  March  1.  Washingt  m  Post, 
is  a  thoughtful  analysis  of  the  Shah's 
overtures,  and  I  include  this  edii  jrial  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks: 
Iran's  Proposals  for  the  World  I  :onomy 
Iran  bAs  made  a  far-reaching  pre  xjeal  to 
cope  with  some  of  the  acute  dial  cations 
caused  In  the  world  economy  by  the  oU  car- 
tel's quadrupling  of  prices  two  mon  hs  ago. 
To  help  poor  countries  hit  by  the  t  icreases 
to  maintain  the  momentum  of  devel  tpment. 
Iran  would  have  12  oU  exporters  and  12 
Industrialized  countries  put  up  tl5<  mUllon 
each  a  year  (a  total  of  $3  bUIlon)  1  »  a  new 
soft-loan  fund,  to  be  run  by  dot  irs  and 
recipients  on  "non-political"  lines  and  to 
be  serviced  by  the  World  Bank  and  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund.  To  hel|  oil  im- 
porters absorb  the  severe  balance  of -pay- 
ments impact  of  the  new  prices,  I  an  will 
lend  perhaps  $700  million  (at  con  mercial 
rates)  to  the  IMF,  to  be  recycled  to  mport- 
ers.  Iran  also  wUl  buy  (at  commercM  I  rates) 
some  (200  million  in  ordinary  Wor  1  Bank 
bonds.  The  Shah  has  committed  his  ;ountry 
to  put  up  (1  billion  for  these  thi  «  uses 
this  year.  He  hopes  his  initiative  vlll  be 
Joined  and  supported  by  other  stat  s. 

The  Shah's  proposal  is,  first,  a  nu  |or  po- 
UUcai  move  reflecting  an  Iranian  )id  for 
global  political  stature.  It  goes  weU  »eyond 
the  bilateral  oil  arrangements  whi  :h  the 
Shah  is  quietly  and  simultaneously  naking 
^Ith  countries  of  his  region.  It  maS  ^s  Iran 
the  first  member  of  OPEC,  the  oil  c»  rtel,  to 
Offer  a  comprehensive  adjustment  p  an  for 
the  world  economy.  It  puts  Iran  :  In  the 
prestigious  position  of  using  the  grea  inter- 
national financial  institutions,  the  World 
Bank  and  IMP,  as  Instruments  of  ;  ranian 
policy  to  a  considerable  extent.  Indee  ,  these 
Institutions,  by  accepting  the  Shab'id  initia- 
tive, have  In  effect  endorsed  his  grand 
strategy  ot  reshaping  the  world  econ  »my  to 
pay  the  new  high  prices  of  the  oU  ci  tel;  it 
is  the  American  grand  strategy,  of  coi  rse,  to 
lower  the  prices.  And  no  matter  what  comes 
of  the  proposed  new  soft-loan  fund,  tli  ;  Shah 
will  nmke  a  good  return  on  funds  Inve  ted  In 
the  IMP  and  the  World  Bank's  haj  I -loan 
branch. 

The  soft-loan  fund  idea  is  especially  inter- 
esting because  of  the  poor  countries'  «  nper- 
ation.  The  oU  exporters  have  sound  moral 
and  political  reason  to  come  to  the  tld  of 
their  prlce-strlcken  third-world  broth(  rs.  To 
be  candid,  however,  9150  million  a  yc  ir  per 
donor  is  not  much;  for  Iran,  it's  only  o  le  per 
cent  of  the  iricrement  of  its  oil  rev  'nues. 
Then,   there  are   differences  between    Iran's 
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aid  proposal  and  the  evident  aid  proclivities 
of  OPEC's  Arab  members.  Iran  and  Saudi 
Arabia  are  political  rivals;  whether  the 
Saudis  will  wish  to  support  an  Iranian  pro- 
posal, one  which  they  were  not  Invited  to 
help  shape,'  remains  to  be  seen.  Iran  wants 
aid  to  be  nonpolitlcal  but  the  Arabs  avowedly 
want  to  use  oil  as  a  political  weapon.  The 
Arabs  may  not  be  as  ready  as  Iran  to  use 
the  services  of  the  World  Bank  and  IMP.  So 
far  only  Venezuela,  another  non-Arab  OPEC 
member,  has  indicated  support  for  the  Iran- 
ian proposal.  There  is  always  the  prospect, 
however,  that  if  the  Arabs  do  not  choose  to 
Join  Iran  on  this  fund,  they  will  create  their 
own  separate  and  larger  one.  The  need  is 
there. 

The  $700  million  which  Iran  plans  to  loan 
to  the  IMP  wUl  help  it  serve  better  the  swol- 
len llquity  requirements  of  the  oU-importlng 
nations.  There  Is  no  particular  political  rea- 
son why  the  Arabs  in  OPEC  should  not  fol- 
low suit,  and  there  is  good  economic  reason 
why  they  should:  the  IMP  is  a  good  safe 
place  to  invest  some  of  their  surplus  funds. 
Recycling  oil  revenues  to  consumers  should 
quiet  their  nerves,  at  least  in  the  short  run. 
Just  bow  consumers  are  to  earn  the  money 
to  pay  back  the  IMF,  and  their  other  credi- 
tors, is  necessarily  a  longer-term  problem 
running  beyond  the  writ  of  the  IMF. 

Needless  to  say,  the  Shah's  initiative  is  not 
tlie  last  word,  or  perhaps  even  his  last  word. 
But  be  has  put  into  circulation  serious  pro- 
posals to  dead  with  some  of  the  basic  new 
conditions  of  the  world  economy.  Moreover, 
he  is  treating  the  world  economy  as  the  in- 
tegrated Interdependent  entity  which  it  is. 
If  there  U  a  tight  strand  of  Iranian  self- 
interest  in  what  the  Shah  of  Iran  suggests, 
then  the  rest  of  us  should  not  be  put  off. 
We  should  test  his  ideas  to  see  which  of 
them  niay  work. 
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JAMES  BRIAN  RAYMOND  RECEIVING 
A  CERTIFICATE  OF  MERITORIOUS 
SERVICE 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  21.  1974 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  fact  that  James  Brian 
Raymond,  of  4220  Burgundy  Road  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  will  today  be  receiving 
a  certificate  of  meritorious  service  as  an 
international  volunteer  for  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross.  The  accomplishments 
of  this  young  man  should  serve  as  a  ex- 
cellent example  for  the  youth  of  this 
country. 

Jim  was  a  member  of  the  Friendship 
Africa  team  of  1973.  This  was  a  team  of 
12  youths  and  one  leader  who  served  as 
international  student  volimteers  during 
the  summer  of  1973  in  a  work-service 
program  conducted  jointly  by  the  Ameri- 
can National  Red  Cross  and  Red  Cross 
National  Societies  in  Liberia  and  Malawi. 

While  in  Africa,  Jim  taught  first  aid, 
health,  and  safety  in  the  schools  of 
Liberia.  He  developed  a  course  in  basic 
health  relevant  to  Liberia,  using  mate- 
rials from  Homemaking  Handbook,  pub- 
lished by  USAID:  a  guide  to  Health  and 
Good  Food  for  the  Family,  Cornelia  Van 
Schelvan,  Malawi ;  and  the  American  Red 
Cross  Home  Nursing  Manual.  This  course 
is  now  being  taught  in  the  public  schools 
in  Liberia. 


Also  while  in  Liberia,  Jim  saved  two 
boys — 8  and  10  years  old — from  drown- 
ing. 

For  these  meritorious  activities,  Jim  is 
to  receive  a  certificate  and  pin  as  an  in- 
ternational volunteer  presented  by  the 
American  National  Red  Cross  and  signed 
by  George  Elsey,  national  president  of 
the  American  Red  Cross.  Jim  has  also 
been  given  a  citation  and  awarded  the 
certificate  of  merit  for  life  saving  by  the 
National  Red  Cross. 


MR.  NIXON  IS  THE  ISSUE— NOT  THE 
PRESIDENCY 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21.  1974 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  his  question-and-answer 
session  in  Houston  last  Tuesday,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  suggested  that  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee's  request  for  addi- 
tional docimientary  information  to  carry 
out  its  impeachment  investigation 
amounted  to  "dragging  out  Watergate" 
and  thus  "dragging  down  America."  The 
President  asserted  that  the  committee 
already  had  all  the  information  it  need- 
ed for  its  investigation,  thanks  to  mag- 
nanimous generosity  on  his  own  part  in 
turning  over  materials  which  had  al- 
ready been  given  to  the  Special  Prosecu- 
tor. By  cooperating,  he  said,  he  had  al- 
ready seriously  compromised  the  Office 
of  the  Presidency — and  he  warned  that 
he  would  tolerate  no  further  assaults  on 
that  Office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  does  not 
seem  to  understand:  It  is  not  the  Office 
of  the  Presidency  which  is  under  investi- 
gation. It  is  rather  the  current  incum- 
bent of  that  Office — the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Nixon  has  or  has  not  exercised  the 
responsibilities  of  that  Office  under  the 
Constitution.  The  Constitution  does,  in- 
deed, instire  separation  between  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches  of  our 
Government,  just  as  Mr.  Nixon  says,  but 
it  also  provides  a  safeguard  to  protect 
the  Nation  from  abuses  of  power  by  the 
incumbent  in  the  Presidential  Office. 

The  constitutional  safeguard,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  impeachment  responsi- 
bility which  it  assigns  to  the  Congress. 
In  its  present  effort  to  carry  out  that 
burdensome  responsibility,  the  Congress 
is  not  presuming  to  breach  the  constitu- 
tional separation  of  powers  nor  attack 
the  Office  of  the  Presidency.  And.  as  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin  so  eloquently  demon- 
strates, Mr.  Nixon  has  no  right  to  hide 
behind  his  Presidential  seal  in  order  to 
avoid  cooperating  with  the  constitutional 
process  of  impeachment.  The  editorial 
reads  as  follows: 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 

Mar.  20.  1974) 
President  Nixon  and  the  Presidenct 
Throughout  his  question-and-answer  ses- 
sion with  the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters last  night  President  Nixon  appeared 
determined  not  only  to  limit  the  scope  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee's  impeachment 
Inquiry,  but   also   to   Impede   the   Inquiry. 
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Mr.  Nixon  acted  as  though  It  were  not  he, 
but  the  office  he  holds — the  Presidency — that 
Is  under  searching  and  critical  scrutiny  by  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
acting  under  a  direct  mandate  by  an  over- 
whelming and  bipartisan  majority  of  that 
chaml>er.  It  is  this  stance  on  the  part  of 
President  Nixon,  and  not  the  House  commit- 
tee's determination  to  do  the  job  assigned 
to  it,  that  could  "drag  out  Watergate"  and 
possibly  "drag  down  America." 

As  he  has  in  his  recent  and  frequent  pub- 
lic appearances.  President  Nixon  seemed  to 
be  appealing  directly  to  the  American  peo- 
ple to  weaken  what  has  been  the  obvious 
determination  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
assert  Its  constitutional  rights  and  demand 
from  the  White  House  all  of  the  information 
it  deems  relevant  to  its  inquiry.  For  the  com- 
mittee to  yield  to  public  or  any  kind  of 
pressure  now  would  be  to  give  way  to  intimi- 
dation and  a  very  apparent  effort  by  the 
White  House  to  cloud  the  entire  issue  in 
even  greater  confvislon. 

Mr.  Nixon  acts  as  though  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  Is  engaged  upon  some  mas- 
sive, political  fishing  expedition  with  the 
sinister  Intention  of  driving  him  from  office 
and  weakening  all  future  presidents.  The 
facts  simply  do  not  supptort  such  a  charge. 

The  process  of  Impeachment  is  designed 
to  preserve  the  Presidency  from  abuse  by 
an  Incumbent.  And  In  seeking  to  determine 
whether  or  not  President  Nixon  should  be 
impeached — that  Is,  subjected  to  trial  by 
the  United  States  Senate — the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  is  also  fulfilling  its  con- 
stitutional mandate  to  preserve  the  Presi- 
dency. 

It  Is  not  the  Presidency  that  Is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  committee's  inquiry.  It  Is  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  Yet,  President  Nixon's  whole  ef- 
fort Is  designed  to  convince  the  public  that 
this  Is  not  so.  The  committee's  reasoned  re- 
quests for  tape  recordings  and  for  documents 
beyond  those  given  the  Watergate  grand  Jury 
are  treated  as  conspiratorial  Incursions 
against  the  office  Itself.  Tet,  even  the  senior 
Republican  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  termed  the  committee's  requests 
"reasonable." 

President  Nixon  has,  of  course,  every  right 
to  use  whatever  legal  means  are  available  to 
buttress  the  position  he  now  takes.  But  the 
House  of  Representatives,  acting  as  it  Is  as 
a  grand  Jury  for  the  American  people,  also 
has  the  right  and  the  duty  to  press  for  the 
Information  It  regards  as  vital  to  Its  Inquiry. 

It  would  be  far  better  for  the  White  House 
to  cooperate  fully  with  the  Hotise  commit- 
tee Instead  of  trying  to  scatter  legal  dust  In 
the  eyes  of  the  public.  The  committee  has 
given  no  indication  at  all  that  it  wants  to 
"paw"  over  or  "haul"  material  from  the 
White  House.  It  Is  unfair  and  unfitting  of 
the  Presidency  to  suggest  that  it  has. 

President  Nixon  said  last  night  that  he  Is 
trying  to  find  a  way  to  cooperate  with  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  Only  the  Presi- 
dent can  do  this,  and  he  can  do  It  by  pro- 
viding the  material  that  has  been  requested. 
Such  cooperation  with  the  House  committee 
In  Its  awesome  task  would  be  precisely  the 
kind  of  strong  and  right  decision  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  said  last  night  Is  essential  to 
preserving  the  Presidency. 


MRS.  DOROTHY  BUSSARD 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF  kabtland 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21,  1974 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
It  was  my  pleasure  to  meet  with  Dorothy 
Bussard,  affectionately  nicknamed  Mrs, 
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"Middletown  America."  Mrs.  Bussard  is 
national  president  of  AMVETS  Auxiliary 
and  is  a  resident  of  Middletown,  Md.,  in 
my  congressional  district. 

I  met  with  Mrs.  Bussard  after  she  at- 
tended a  hearing  of  the  Veterans  Legisla- 
tive Committee  to  support  the  testimony 
being  given  by  Berge  Avadanian,  na- 
tional commander  of  AMVETS,  the  vet- 
erans' organization  born  out  of  World 
War  n  and  continuing  its  concern  with 
membership  of  Korean  and  Vietnam  vet- 
erans. 

Mrs.  "Middletown  America"  Bussard 
represents  the  average  woman  in  Amer- 
ica today — a  woman  who  devotes  herself 
to  service  to  mankind  while  fulfilling  her 
role  as  a  member  of  the  working  force, 
an  outstanding  mother  and  wife  of  a  vet- 
eran who  unselfishly  fought  for  our 
country. 

I  salute  all  Mrs.  "Middletown  Amer- 
icas" through  the  personification  of 
Dorothy  Bussai*d. 


BENIGN  NEGLECT  WOULD  BE  EAS- 
IER ON  EVER'XIBODY'S  NERVES 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21.  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  published  an  article 
by  Don  Cook  on  February  24  entitled, 
"Nixon's  Foreign  Policy:  How  Foreign- 
ers React,"  which  may  be  of  interest 
to  my  colleagues.  It  covers  the  subject 
of  Nixon-Kissinger  foreign  policy  pri- 
marily as  that  policy  has  affected  our 
relations  with  the  Western  European 
coimtrles. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  proclaiming  this  the 
year  of  Europe  wherein  the  efforts  of 
the  United  States  will  be  directed  toward 
a  redefinition  of  the  U.S. -European  re- 
lationship, and  supposedly  a  more  mutu- 
ally satisfjring  alliance.  As  the  article 
points  out,  however,  the  results  of  ef- 
forts in  this  direction  so  far  have  been 
less  than  encouraging,  and  to  our  Euro- 
pean allies  they  have  begun  to  appear 
mildly  threatening.  "Detente"  with  the 
Soviet  Union  has  caused  considerable 
uneasiness  about  the  future  of  our  de- 
fensive alliance  with  Western  Europe, 
and  the  Washington  oil  conference, 
which  took  place  just  a  few  weeks  ago 
may  have  caused  more  diplomatic  prob- 
lems than  it  was  convened  to  solve. 

It  seems  to  me  that  despite  the  ini- 
tial successes  of  the  highly  personalized 
style  of  diplomacy  displayed  by  Mr. 
Kissinger,  there  are  serious  drawbacks 
casting  doubt  on  the  efficacy  of  such  a 
style  when  applied  to  more  routine  re- 
lations between  traditional  allies.  The 
style  was  perhaps  appropriate  for  the 
tough  negotiating  required  to  get  us  out 
of  our  full-scale  military  involvement  in 
Vietnam.  It  also  appears  to  have  been 
useful  in  establishing  new  contacts  with 
China,  and  improving  those  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Arabs  have  expressed 
their  admiration  for  the  ability  of  our 
Secretary  of  State  to  bring  the  belliger- 
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ents  together  on  efforts  toward  an  agree- 
ment in  the  Middle  East.  However,  the 
Latin  American  nations,  traditionally 
among  our  closest  allies,  have  found  Mr. 
Kissinger's  approach  less  than  adequate, 
as  have  the  Eiu^peans. 

The  tactics  used  seem  to  be  a  major 
problem.  When  approaching  the  Foreign 
Ministers'  conference  in  Mexico  City,  in 
a  series  of  brilliant  diplomatic  moves,  Mr. 
Kissinger  managed  to  take  the  wind  out 
of  expected  criticism  of  United  States- 
Panama  and  United  States-Peru  rela- 
tions by  concluding  a  new  agreement 
with  the  Panamanians  on  the  contro- 
versial Canal  Zone,  and  by  reaching 
a  decision  with  the  Peruvians  on  the 
longstanding  dispute  over  compensa- 
tion of  several  large  corporations  expro- 
priated in  1968  and  subsequent  years. 
These  moves,  however,  were  intended  to 
stifle  Latin  American  complaints  about 
their  client  relationship  with  the  United 
States,  of  which  Panama  and  Peru 
provided  two  examples.  The  Foreign 
Ministers  then  became  pubUcly  irri- 
tated when  Kissinger  stressed  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  hemisphere  "community" 
which  to  them  amounted  to  a  reassertion 
of  U.S.  dominance. 

Similarly,  the  tactics  used  by  Kissinger 
on  approaching  the  European  nations 
have  aroused  criticism,  particularly  from 
France.  In  preparing  for  the  Washington 
oil  conference,  the  Secretary  had  agreed 
to  a  French  proposal  to  include  oil  pro- 
ducing nations  in  the  dialog  to  be  con- 
ducted in  Washington,  as  well  as  oil  con- 
suming nations.  In  the  end,  however,  he 
reverted  to  his  original  intention  of  in- 
cluding only  the  oil  consumers  and,  in 
fact,  even  failed  to  invite  some  of  them, 
leaving  out  four  of  the  Common  Market 
countries.  His  tactics  in  Europe  have  led 
to  diplomatic  difficulties,  as  have  his 
tactics  in  Latin  America. 

The  article  I  insert  below  explains 
further  the  origins  of  the  problems  we 
are  now  having  with  Europe,  problems 
that  have  received  considerable  news 
coverage  of  late,  focusing  primarily  on 
the  statements  of  one  of  our  most  vocal 
critics,  French  Foreign  Minister  Michel 
Jobert.  In  my  opinion,  the  article  is  of 
significant  value  in  that  it  contains  an 
excellent  analysis  of  the  "why"  of  Euro- 
pean criticism,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  read 
by  each  of  my  colleagues. 

The  text  follows: 
Nixon's   Foreign   Policy:    How   Foreigners 

React;  Europeans  Soured  by  U.S.  Propos- 
als, Tactics 

(By  Don  Cook) 

Paris. — The  Nlxon-Klsslnger  foreign  policy 
probably  has  been  least  successful  in  Europe, 
where  America's  ties  are  older  and  deeper 
than  elsewhere  and  where  U.S.  security  la 
most  directly  Involved. 

This  is  all  the  more  depressing.  If  not 
alarming,  because  President  Nixon  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger  have  gen- 
erally moved  toward  Europe  with  what  they 
believe  to  be  generous  motives  and  the  best 
of  goodwill — only  to  be  rebuffed  by  the 
Europeans. 

Europe  and  America  now  seem  increasingly 
to  be  getting  on  each  other's  nerves.  Kis- 
singer blows  off  steam  in  private  about  the 
craven,  weak-kneed  unreliability  of  his  NATO 
allies,  and  the  Europeans  in  turn  grumble 
about  some  Bismarckian  power-complex  with 
which  Kissinger  tries  to  order  the  world. 

"I   wonder,"  a  British  ambassador  mused 
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recently,  "If  there  Isn't  some  sublim  aal  re- 
sentment In  Kissinger  against  Euro  eans — 
you  know,  the  emigrant  who  left  Eui  pe  be 
hind  and  then  made  It  to  the  top  In  the 
world's  most  competitive  intellectual  oclety. 
now  making  decisions  which  affect  oui  lives." 
The  breakdown  of  communlcatlc  i  and 
lack  of  understanding  are  apparent  li  Euro- 
pean reaction  to  three  major  Nixon-Kl  singer 
initiatives  toward  Europe  in  the  past  j   ar: 

The  Year-of -Europe  speech  of  April, 
1973;  Nobody  in  Europe  was  advised  r  con 
suited  in  advance.  Kissinger,  callini  for  a 
new  Atlantic  declaration,  did  not  8p4  :ify  or 
had  not  thought  through  where,  how  md  by 
whom  this  was  to  be  drafted.  Irelai  d  is  a 
member  of  the  Common  Market  bxit  not  of 
NATO;  vice  versa  lor  Norway,  Greec 
key  and  Portugal. 

Kissinger  asked  that  Japan  be  linked  In 
new    global    arrangements    without 
either  the  Europeans  or  the  Japanese 
would  go  along. 

And  he  asserted  that  this  whole  op^ation 
"should  not  be  left  to  experts,"  but 
be  dealt  with  at  the  top  level  by  a  smal 
ber  of  senior  personal  advisers  to  prei  idents 
and  beads  of  state  like  himself.  Bi  ;  this 
totally  Ignored  how  European  goverr  ments 
operate — both  in  cabinet  responsiblll*  and 
the  fact  that  no  government  in  Europe  would 
dream  of  bypassing  Its  foreign  minlsi  sr  the 
way  Kissinger,  in  his  White  House  da  s,  by- 
passed the  State  Department.  Thus,  oi  tech- 
nical, strategic  and  tactical  groun<  s  the 
Year-of-Europe  speech  drew  a  skept  cal  if 
not  openly  sour  European  reaction  from 
which  It  has  never  fully  recovered. 

The  Brezhnev-Nixon  San  Clemente  aecla- 
ration  of  June,  1973:  Without  any  prK  r  con- 
sultation or  warning  to  the  NATO  allies. 
President  Nixon  and  Kissinger  produ  ed  an 
agreement  with  the  Russians  on  pi  lltlcal 
cooperation  and  avoidance  of  nuclec  •  war. 
This  raised  questions  in  Europe  about  which 
comes  first  with  Kissinger  and  Mr.  N  xon — 
the  NATO  Treaty  or  their  new  cozlne<  ;  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Moreover,  it  was  a  declaration  whi  :h,  at 
least  by  implication,  minimized  the  i  iclear 
deterrence  on  which  NATO  security  ulti- 
mately has  to  rest. 

The  Washington  oil  conference:  Kli  linger 
hastily  tried  this  on  with  the  British,  P  ench, 
Dutch  and  West  Germans  when  he  w  nt  to 
Europe  for  tl»e  December  NATO  meetlr  ;,  and 
then  produced  his  proposal  in  a  L  mdon 
dinner  speech.  At  French  Insistence,  e  In- 
cluded oU  producers  as  well  as  consun  erg  in 
his  plan  for  an  energy  action  grouj  ,  But 
when  he  got  back  to  Washington  he;  made 
two  mistakes.  He  reverted  to  "coni  imers 
only"  for  the  initial  conference,  and  e  in- 
vited only  Ave  of  the  nine  Common  I  arket 
countries.  Instantly  he  was  up  to  hU  neck 
in  diplomatic  problems  with  the  Prenc  i  and 
the  Common  Market. 

Moreover,  instead  of  high-level  coii  lulta- 
tlons,  the  Invitees  simply  received  an  i  merl- 
can  proposed  agenda  only  10  days  befo  e  the 
Washington  meeting. 

The  point  in  each  of  these  major  f«  reign 
policy  moves  is  not  that  Kissinger  wasjrrong 
and  the  Europeans  were  right — but  father 
that  Kissinger's  tactics  have  bee; 
defeating  and  have  caused  more 
than  understanding. 

He    could    have    launched    the 
Etirope  idea  with  some  careful  expli 
talks  in  NATO  and  In  varloxis  capital; 
ing  toward  NATO's  25th  birthday  1: 
President    Nixon    could    have    liste; 
Brezhnev's  ideas  about  a  declaration 
operation  and  told  him  to  wait  un 
next  meeting  while  he  thought  it  ovi 

consulted  his  allies.  The  oil  conference 

have  been  convened  under  the  framew)  rk  of 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Coopei  ttlon 
and  Development  (OECD)   in  Paris,  a 
and  more  clumsy  gathering  but  one  to 
the  French  could  not  have  objected. 
Kissinger's     irritation     with     the 
processes  of  diplomacy  is  well  known 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

probably  is  reinforced  by  his  spectacular  suc- 
cesses when  unemcumbered  by  the  Euro- 
pe's he  has  dealt  bilaterally  with  the 
Egjptlans,  Israelis.  Chinese,  North  Vlet- 
nimiese  or  Russians. 

Two  self-innicted  handicaps  also  hamper 
U.S.  diplomacy.  The  first  is  the  decline  of 
U.S.  em'iaEsles  In  Europe.  Manned  at  the  top 
by  mediocre  Nixon  political  appointees,  by- 
passed and  Ignored  by  Washington,  and  now 
increasingly  drained  of  able  senior  career 
men  who  have  quit  In  frustration,  the  Amer- 
ican embassies  abroad  have  simply  dried  up 
as  functioning  Instruments  of  Kisslnger- 
Nlxon  foreign  policy. 

The  second  handicap  is  Watergate.  Sus- 
picion that  a  major  motivation  of  Nlxon- 
Kisslnger  foreign  policy  is  to  offset  Water- 
gate is  reinforced  by  the  urgency  and  haste 
with  which  Kissinger  acts.  He  has  seemed  to 
be  on  a  frenetic  search  for  successful  results. 
There  is  the  danger  that  Kissinger  and  Mr. 
Nixon,  frustrated  by  Europe's  sour  response, 
may  turn  to  Moscow  for  success,  and  buy  it 
at  a  price  that  mortgages  everyl>ody's  future. 

"I  wish  that  Kissinger  would  simply  do 
nothing  about  Europe  for  a  long  while  now — 
let's  Just  have  a  long  fallow  period  in  which 
we  allow  realities  to  focus  and  ideas  and 
common  interests  to  converge."  said  a  senior. 
pro-American  foreign  ministry  official. 
"Often  in  diplomacy  It  takes  as  much 
courage  to  wait  as  it  does  to  act,  certainly 
as  much  wisdom.  But  I  am  afraid  that  Henry 
is  an  activist  and  Nixon  wants  action  and 
results." 

What  this  diplomat  advocates  in  essence — 
benign  neglect — wculd  "ie  easier  on  every- 
body's nerves. 
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IN  SUPPORT  OP  THE  HOUSE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INTERNAL  SECURITY 


J  ower 
and 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  years  the  various  veterans  organiza- 
tions have  solidly  backed  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  especially  the  FBI,  and 
the  work  of  the  congressional  investiga- 
tive conunittees.  It  was  no  surprise,  then, 
the  American  Legion  and  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  op- 
pose the  abolition  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  and  the 
transferral  of  its  fimction  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  of  March  4,  ran 
an  article  by  Ronald  Koziol,  one  of  the 
Trlb's  veteran  investigative  reporters, 
calling  to  public  attention  the  report  on 
the  Symbionese  Liberation  Army  just 
recently  released.  The  SLA,  of  coirrse,  is 
the  group  which  kidnapped  Patricia 
Hearst,  whose  whereabouts  are  still  un- 
known. Copies  of  the  report  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  committee,  free  for  the 
asking,  while  the  supply  lasts. 

The  SLA  report  of  the  committee  is 
but  one  of  the  many  reports  and  hearings 
made  available  for  public  use  over  the 
years  by  HCIS.  It  makes  sense  then  for 
responsible  and  concerned  organizations 
like  the  Legion  and  VFW  to  support  ef- 
forts directed  at  keeping  American  citi- 
zens informed  on  issues  of  high  priority. 

I  insert  at  this  point  tlie  Chicago  Tri- 
bune article,  "Kidnapers  Well-Funded, 
VJB.  Reports"  by  Mr.  Koziol  along  with 
the  two  national  resolutions  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  and  the  VFW  which  are  still 


in  force  and  which  speak  for  several  mil- 
lion veterans  in  their  support  of  the  work 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Internal 
Security : 

IFrom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mar.  4,  1974) 

KiDNAPEmS    WlXL-Pul»DrD.    UNrTED   Statfs 

Reports 
(By  Ronald  Koziol) 
The  Symbionese  Uberatlon  Army,  which 
claims  responsibility  for  the  kidnaping  of 
Patricia  Hearst,  20-year-old  publishing 
heiress,  is  well-funded  and  capable  of  im- 
provising under  pressure,  a  Congressional 
Investigation  has   discovered. 

The  findings  are  contained  in  a  special 
report  compiled  on  the  S.L.A.  by  Investiga- 
tors for  the  House  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee on  orders  of  its  chairman,  U.S.  Rep 
Richard  H.  Ichord    (D.,  Mo. J. 

Altho  little  was  known  of  the  S.L.A.  and 
its  activities  before  the  Feb.  4  kidnaping  of 
^•i•-s  Hearst  in  California,  the  committee  was 
able  to  piece  together  a  series  of  Incidents 
indicating  that  the  revolutionary  group  had 
no  financial  problems. 

One  such  Incident  attesting  to  this  fact 
was  the  rent  payments  made  by  members 
of  the  S.L.A.  on  a  home  in  Concord.  20  miles 
northeast  of  Oakland.  The  home  wp.s  de- 
•scribed  by  police  as  the  headquarters  of  the 
terrorist  group. 

Investigators  discovered  the  house  was 
rented  by  Nancy  Ling  Perry,  a  fugitive  and 
an  admitted  SX.A.  member.  Miss  Perry  paid 
a  security  deposit  of  $100  and  a  months 
rent  of  «500  when  the  house  was  first  rented 
last  August. 

In  paying  the  Initial  rent.  Miss  Perry  used 
money  orders  drawn  on  a  New  York  City 
bank.  Subsequent  renUl  payments  were 
made  up  to  Jan.  2,  either  by  money  orders 
or  cash. 

Other  evidence  found  Indicated  that  the 
S.L.A.  was  planning  to  finance  itself  thru  a 
series  of  well-organized  burglaries.  Investi- 
gators believe  several  burglaries  of  homes 
of  wealthy  San  Francisco  Bay  residents  were 
committed  by  the  group. 

Miss  Perry's  financial  Independence  also 
was  evident  on  the  last  known  Job  she  had. 
She  was  employed  as  a  waitress  at  the  Fruity 
Rudy  Juice  stand  In  Berkeley  from  Febru- 
ary to  August,  1973.  The  operator  of  the 
etand  told  investigators  that  Miss  Perry 
earned  $140  a  week  and  gave  $130  of  it  to 
prison  Inmates  at  California's  VacavlIIe  pris- 
on during  her  weekly  visits  there. 

One  other  source,  not  connected  with  the 
House  committee,  has  told  The  Tribune  that 
it  Is  believed  one  of  the  10  known  members 
of  the  8X.A.  inherited  a  large  sum  of  money 
last  year.  The  time  period  of  the  inheritance 
coincides  with  purchases  of  expensive 
walkie-talkies,  g\ms  and  ammunition  by  the 
group. 

The  committee  report  suggests  that  the 
SX.A.  is  a  small,  close-knit  group  of  at 
least  six,  with  a  probable  maximum  under 
10  persons. 

•From  the  associates  of  the  SX.A..  it  must 
be  presumed  that  some  members  and  former 
members  of  the  Venceremos  Organization 
know  the  S.L.A.  and  are  wilUng  to  support 
its  terrorist  acts."  the  rep<n-t  notes. 

The  Venceremos  Oi^anizatlon  was  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  violent  revolutionary 
groups  operating  in  the  United  States  from 
1971  untu  its  almost  complete  disintegra- 
tion last  August.  Here  again,  investigators 
believe  the  split  In  the  Venceremos  group 
led  to  the  birth  of  the  SX.A.  and  the  rent- 
ing of  the  Concord  home  was  an  initial  step. 

Resolution  No.  405  or  the  American  Legion 

SUPPORT  THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERNAL 
SECtntTTT  AND  THE  SENATE  INTERNAL  SECU- 
RrrT    SUBCOMMITTEE 

Whereas,  The  House  Committee  on  Internal 
Security  and  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  have  clearly  proved  their 
worth  to  the  Nation  and  Its  security  by  ex- 
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posing,  through  their  Investigations,  the 
working  of  the  Communist  conspiracy  within 
the  United  States;  and 

Whereas.  The  current  expansion  of  activi- 
ties on  the  part  of  the  Communist  Party, 
USA,  recent  revelations  by  the  Director  of 
the  FBI,  and  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  emasculated  the  Internal  secu- 
rity legislation  of  the  United  States,  have 
made  even  more  clear  the  necessity  for  con- 
tinued action  on  the  part  of  these  Congres- 
sional Committees;   now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  The  American  Legion  In  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  in  Chicago, 
Illinois,  August  22,  23.  24,  1972,  that  The 
American  Legion  again  express  its  confidence 
m  the  work  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security  and  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  as  Important  In- 
struments for  the  exposure  and  eradication 
of  the  Communist  menace  within  our  bor- 
ders; and,  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  this  organization  does  urge 
the  said  committees  to  continue  vigorously 
In  the  work  which  they  have  so  well  under- 
taken in  the  years  past;  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  The  American  Legion  peti- 
tion the  Congress  to  appropriate  sufficient 
funds  to  enable  these  committees  to  extend 
and  expand  their  activities. 


Resolution  No.   102  or  the  Veterans  or 

Foreign  Wars 

the  domestic   threat 

Whereas,  there  exists  in  these  United 
States  multiple  groups  of  either  a  perma- 
nent or  ad  hoc  character  ranging  from  the 
Communist  Party,  USA  (CPUSA),  with  the 
clear  and  avowed  mission  of  overthrowing 
our  free  institutions,  to  groupings  of  a  more 
fleeting,  slngle-lssue-oriented  nature  which 
seek  to  embarrass  and  discredit  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas,  far  too  many  persons  in  the  com- 
munications media  have  failed  to  report  vio- 
lent dissidence  and  treason  "as  it  is,"  but 
have  extended  inordinately  respectful  cov- 
erage to  those  who  have  consistently  dis- 
played hatred  and  contempt  for  our  country, 
our  flag  and  institutions;  and 

Whereas,  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
liberty;  now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  74th  National  Convention 
of  the  Veterans  of  foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  that 

(a)  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
continue  and  intensify  its  program  of  sur- 
veillance and  reporting  upon  parties,  groups, 
and  individuals  whose  actions  are  intmlca- 
ble  to  the  domsetlc  tranquility  of  the  United 
States;  and 


(b)  Since  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  (SACB)  was  not  fully  used  by  the 
Attorney  General  and  has  been  permitted  to 
decay  and  perish,  full  support  must  now 
be  extended  to  YLR.  6241  (Constitutional 
Oath  Support  Act)  which  revises  and 
strengthens  America's  Federal  Civilian  Em- 
ployee Loyalty-Security  Program;  and 

(c)  Subversive  elements  attacking  the 
Armed  Forces  from  within  or  without  be 
identified  and  prosecuted  with  energy  and 
dedication;  ai>d 

(d)  All  of  those  so-called  groups  and 
peace  activists  who  by  their  actions  under- 
mined our  war  effort  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
contributed  to  their  deterioration  of  the 
peace  agreements  which  were  established 
T*nth  the  communists,  be  publicly  spotlight- 
ed for  what  they  are  and  subjected  to  vigor- 
ous legal  prosecution  as  they  seek  to  dis- 
appear into  the  wide  American  Society  in  the 
post-Vietnam  era:  and 

(e)  Our  Commander-in-Chief  commends 
the  painstaking  efforts  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
(the  Ichord  Committee)  for  its  fair-minded 
and  comprehensive  efforts  to  enhance  our  In- 
ternal security  without  any  valid  "witch 
hunting"  charges  being  brought  against 
them. 


SENATE— Frirfai^,  March  22,  1974 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Lord  God  of  this  new  day,  as  the 
dawn  has  grown  into  the  fullness  of  the 
morning,  so  let  Thy  light  banish  all  doubt 
and  fear  that  we  may  find  and  follow 
Thy  purpose  throtighout  this  day.  Help 
us  to  use  its  precious  hours  in  a  manner 
Thou  canst  bless  and  hallow  with  Thy 
presence.  May  we  be  strong  to  do  things 
worth  doing  and  strong  in  turning  away 
from  the  unworthy,  the  base,  and  the 
trivial.  In  these  times  requiring  greatness, 
may  our  dedication  to  Thee  be  complete. 
And,  finally,  in  our  work  give  us  the  joy 
of  those  who  are  workers  together  with 
Thee  for  a  world  redeemed  and  made 
ready  for  Thy  coming  kingdom. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, March  21,  1974,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  aU  commit- 
tees may  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  ACT 
OF  1974 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  the  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business  S.  1541,  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  1541,  to  provide  for  the  reform  of  con- 
gressional procedures  with  respect  to  the  en- 
actment of  fiscal  measures;  to  provide  ceil- 
ings on  Federal  expenditures  and  the  na- 
tional debt;  to  create  a  budget  committee 
In  each  House:  to  create  a  congressional  of- 
fice of  the  budget,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  biU. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  Nelson-Mondale  amendment 
No.  1046  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

On  page  107,  on  Une  6,  beginning  with  the 
word  "The",  strike  everything  through  the 
word  "completed."  on  line  19,  and  insert 
the  following:  "Rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"8.  (a)  The  Committee  on  the  Budget  shall 
consist  of  fifteen  members. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  6,  service 
of  a  Senator  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  shall  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

"(c)  (1)  Membership  on  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  shall  be  divided  into  three  classes 
with  five  seats  In  each  class.  The  members 
first  elected  to  the  committee  shall,  by  lot, 
determine  the  class  to  which  their  seats  are 
assigned.  Thereafter,  members  elected  to  the 
committee  shall  be  elected  to  a  seat  in  one  of 
the  three  classes. 

"(2)  A  member  serving  on  the  committee 
In  a  seat  of  the  first  class  during  the  Nlnety- 
flftb  Congress,  or  during  any  third  Congress 
fcdlowing  the  Ninety-fifth  Congress,  sbaU  not 
be  eligible  to  serve  on  the  committee  during 


the  Congress  following  such  Ninety-fifth 
Congress  or  following  any  such  third  Con- 
gress, as  the  case  may  be. 

"(3)  A  member  serving  on  the  committee 
in  a  seat  of  the  second  class  during  the 
Ninety-sixth  Congress,  or  dviring  any  third 
Congress  following  the  Ninety -sixth  Congress, 
shall  not  be  eligible  to  serve  on  the  commit- 
tee during  the  Congress  following  such  Nine- 
ty-sixth Congress  or  following  any  such  third 
Congress,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(4)  A  member  serving  on  the  committee 
in  a  seat  of  the  third  class  dtirlng  the  Ninety- 
seventh  Congress,  or  during  any  third  Con- 
gress following  the  Ninety-seventh  Congress, 
shall  not  be  eligible  to  serve  on  the  commit- 
tee during  the  Congress  following  such  Nine- 
ty-seventh Congress  or  following  any  such 
third  Congress,  as  the  case  may  be.". 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  separate  and 
apart  from  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  there  be  a  brief  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, with  statements  therein  limited  to 
3  minutes  each. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. For  how  long  a  period? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  said  a  brief  pe- 
riod. Fifteen  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  any  morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Prudent. 
1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  wnn  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tolay.  It 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  na>n  on 
Monday  next.  | 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  prJ  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  omered. 
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PETITIONS 


ECU- 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    El 
TTVE  DEPARTMENTS,  ETC 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pr, 
pore  (Mr.  Metcalf)  laid  before  th 
ate   the   following   letters,   whicl 
referred  as  indicated : 

Reports  of  Comptboller  Oeneka; 
^  THE  United  States 

A    letter    from    the    Comptroller 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  p 
to   law,   a   list   of    reports   of    the    ^ 
Accounting  Office  Issued  or  released  li 

ruary      (with     an     accompanying     r(_ ,. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Goverfment 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gem. 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pu: 
to  law,  a  report  on  complications  In 
because  of  delays  in  transferring  patU 
the  VA  spinal  cord  Injury  treatmen 
ters.  Veterans'  Administration,  dated 
20,  1974  (with  an  accompanying  . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern: 


of 
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nrred 
^ts  to 
I  cen- 
llarch 
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Operations 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gentt-al  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursiont  to 
law,  a  report  on  problems  affecting  mailserv- 
ice  and  Improvements  being  taken,  U.»  Pos- 
tal Service  (with  an  accompanying  r^ort). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govenvnent 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Genejbl  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pucsuat  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  difficulties  of  assiStsing 
results   of    law   enforcement   assistanco^ad- 
mlnlstratlon  projects  to  reduce  crlmel  De- 
partment of  Justice,  dated  March   19,ll974 
(with  an  accompanying  report).  Referrffi  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Proposed    Legislation    Prom    Pennsyl^nia 
Avenue   Development   Corporatioi 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Pennsyl^nia 
Avenue  Development  Corporation,  Was^Jlng- 
ton,  D.C.,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro||>sed 
legislation  to  amend  the  act  of  OctoL, 
1972   (Public  Law  92-578)    (with  an  ac( 
panylng  paper).  Referred  to  the  Com: 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Proposed  Legislation  by  Administra' 
Office  of  the  United  States  Covk 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Admlnlst^ltive 
Office   of   the   United    States   Courts,   tj^ns- 
mitting   a  draft   of   proposed    legislatie^   to 
amend  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensltlon 
Acts,  as  amended,  title  5,  United  States  f  ode, 
by  adding  a  new  section  providing  for  lirorlc 
injury  coverage  of  Federal  petit  and  «and 
Jurors   In   the   performance   of   their  dities 
(with  an  additional  paper).  Referred  t<athe 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  1 
Financial  Statements  for   UraniuiJ 
Enrichment  Activity  | 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  General  W  m- 
ager.  Controller,  Atomic  Energy  Commlss  >n, 


transmitting,    for    the    Information    of 

Senate,  copies  of  the   1973  Financial  Stlte- 
ments  for  the  Uranium  Enrichment  Actl  Ity 
(with  accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


;he 


he 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated  : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  : 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California.   Referred   to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  67 
"Urges  the  President  and  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations  to  expand  the  in- 
ternational nshlng  treaty  to  Include  all 
nations  and  encourage  recalcitrant  nations 
to  sign  the  treaty 

"Encourage  the  Federal  Maritime  Admin- 
istration to  prevent  the  transfer  of  regis- 
tration to  other  sovereign  nations  by  Amer- 
ican vessels. 

"Whereas.  The  tuna  Industry  is  vitally  im- 
portant to  the  economic  well-being  of  San 
Diego  and  San  Pedro,  as  well  as  the  State 
of  California:   and 

"Whereas,  A  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  exists  which  at- 
tempts to  limit  the  Ashing  In  certain  areas 
In  order  to  protect  and  Insure  the  future 
of  tuna  fish:  and 

•Whereas,  The  practice  of  overfishing  and 
out-of-season  fishing  will  do  irreparable 
harm  to  the  environment,  the  tuna  Industry, 
and  the  economy  of  the  State  of  California; 
and 

"Whereas,  Some  nations  are  not  enforcing 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  which  limits 
overfishing  and  out-of-season  fishing;  and 

Whereas,  Some  countries  have  not  agreed 
to  the  treaty  and  thus  encourage  change  of 
registration  of  the  fishing  boats  in  order 
to  circumvent  the  requirements  of  the  treaty; 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate 
o/  the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  expand  the 
treaty  to  Include  all  nations  taking  fish  from 
this  area:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Federal  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, which  Is  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  should  also  be  encour- 
aged to  prevent  the  transfer  of  registration 
to  other  sovereign  nations  by  American  ves- 
sels; and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  United  Nations  should 
encourage  recalcitrant  nations  to  sign  the 
treaty;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  40 
"Petitions  of  the  President  and  Congress 
to  increase  educational  benefits  for  Vietnam 
veterans. 

"Whereas,  After  World  War  II,  the  veterans 
of  the  United  States  military  were  eligible 
for  educational  benefits  of  $75  monthly  al- 
lowance and  an  additional  $500  a  year  for 
tuition  and  books;  and 

"Whereas,  Currently,  veterans  are  allowed 
only  $220  total  per  month  with  which  to 
pursue  their  education;  now,  therefore  be 
It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  CaUfomla  re- 
spectfully petitions  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the   United   States   to   increase 


educational  benefits  for  Vietnam  veterans; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes." 

A  Joint  memorial  and  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial  No.   131 
"To  the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  and 
to  the  International   Joint  Commission 
"We,   your   Memorialists,   the   Senate   and 
House    of   Representatives    of    the    state    of 
Washington,  In  legislative  session  assembled, 
respectfully  represent  and  petition   as  fol- 
lows: 

"Whereas,  The  International  Joint  Com- 
mission, established  by  the  treaty  of  1909 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
to  adjust  disputes  Involving  the  use,  obstruc- 
tion, or  division  of  the  boundary  waters  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada  and  to 
adjust  other  disputes  arising  along  the 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  has  been  conducting  a  study  of  the 
Point  Roberts  area,  a  portion  of  the  state  of 
Washington  contiguous  to  the  Province  of 
British  Columbia,  through  a  body  it  has 
created  known  as  the  International  Point 
Roberts  Board;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Washington  state  legisla- 
ture commends  the  attention  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  Senate  Joint  Memorial 
69-7  transmitted  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress in  April  1969  requesting  formation  of 
a  commission  to  discuss  the  problems  of 
Point  Roberts:  however,  the  specific  concerns 
expressed  in  that  memorial  have  not  been 
addressed,  nor  has  the  continuing  partici- 
pation of  all  affected  and  Interested  parties 
been  realized;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Washington  state  legisla- 
ture has  not  been  formally  Invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  International  Point  Roberts 
Board  study;  and 

"Whereas,  No  political  subdivision  of  the 
state  of  Washington  or  local  government 
thereof  has  been  formally  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  said  study,  and 

"Whereas,  The  Washington  state  legisla- 
ture Is  now  engaged  In  a  formal  study  of 
the  Point  Roberts  area,  as  evidenced  by  the 
attached  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution;  and 
"Whereas.  The  Washington  state  legisla- 
ture is  concerned  whether  the  International 
Joint  Commission  Is  acting  properly  within 
the  scope  of  its  treaty  powers  by  considering 
a  proposal  to  create  an  International  Park 
of  three  thousand  square  miles  which  will 
significantly  affect  the  people  of  the  state  of 
Washington; 

"Now,  therefore,  Your  Memorialists  re- 
spectfully ask  that  the  International  Joint 
Commission  discontinue  its  study  of  the  fu- 
ture of  Point  Roberts  until  the  authorized 
county  and  state  agencies  complete  the  land 
use  plan  actions  now  in  process  and  the 
Washington  State  legislature  submits  any 
recommendations  that  may  then  be  deemed 
appropriate. 

"Be  It  res<^ved.  That  copies  of  this  Memo- 
rial and  its  attached  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution be  Immediately  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  President 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
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United  States,  to  each  member  of  Congress 
from  the  state  of  Washington  and  to  each 
member  of  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission. 

"And  be  It  further  resolved.  That  copies 
of  this  Memorial  and  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion be  transmitted  to  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada  and  the  Canadian  Federal  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  the  Premier  and  the  Provincial 
Parliament  of  British  Columbia." 


"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  144 
"Whereas,  The  International  Joint  Com- 
mission, established  by  treaty  to  handle  af- 
fairs between  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
has  been  conducting  a  study  of  the  Point 
Roberts  area,  a  portion  of  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington; and 

"Whereas,  The  Washington  state  legisla- 
ture was  not  formally  included  In  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission  study;  and 

"Whereas,  Many  counties,  dlsrtlcts,  and 
communities  were  not  formally  contacted 
at  the  consideration  stage  of  the  Point 
Roberts  study;  and 

"Whereas,  The  advisory  board  to  the  In- 
ternational Joint  Commission  recommended 
an  international  recreational  area  of  three 
thousand  square  miles.  Including  Point 
Roberts,  and  designating  Point  Roberts  as 
the  administrative  headquarters;  and 

"Whereas,  Problems  of  dual  governmental 
administration  should  be  carefviUy  consid- 
ered: and 

"Whereas,  There  may  be  many  Interjuris- 
dictional problems,  such  as  the  limitations 
on  governmental  health  Insurance  with  re- 
gard to  Canadian  citizens  living  in  Point 
Roberts;  and 

"Whereas,  Various  agencies  are  currently 
considering  plans  for  private  development 
of  the  Point  Roberts  area  which  may  not  be 
compatible  with  the  International  Point 
Roberts  Board  plan;  and 

"Whereas,  There  is  the  possibility  that  the 
International  Joint  Commission's  proposals 
might  Impede  private  development  in  the 
Point  Roberts  area;  and 

"Whereas,  A  proposed  private  development 
In  the  Point  Roberts  area  to  create  a  com- 
munity of  twenty  thousand  people  would 
mean  an  increased  amount  of  traffic  to  the 
Point;  and 

"Whereas,  At  the  present  time  the  only 
land  access  to  Point  Roberts  is  by  way  of 
two  lane  road  through  British  Columbia:  and 
"Whereas,  There  exists  a  problem  with 
transportation  of  goods  through  Canada  en- 
route  to  Point  Roberts;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Province  of  British  Colum- 
bia has  indicated  that  it  Is  not  in  favor  of 
Increased  traffic  by  Americans  to  Point  Rob- 
erts on  Canadlsm  roads;  and 

"Whereas,  Free  movement  of  tradesmen, 
their  tools,  and  their  supplies  through  Can- 
ada may  be  questioned;  and 

"Whereas,  There  exist  problems  with  the 
supply  of  electrical  power,  telephone  lines, 
sewage,  and  other  necessities  to  the  Point; 
and 

"Whsreas.  There  exists  a  problem  with  re- 
gard to  law  enforcement  In  Point  Roberts: 
and 

"Whereas,  Air  traffic  patterns  on  two  naval 
air  bases  on  Whldbey  Island  have  not  been 
taken  into  consideration  In  the  International 
Joint  Commlssiou's  plan;  and 

"Whereas,  The  commission  report  has  not 
directed  Itself  to  the  problems  of  the  Lumml 
Indian  Tribe:  and 

"Whereas,  The  existing  rights  of  the  fish- 
ermen may  be  adversely  affected  and  are  not 
guaranteed  under  the  proposal: 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  By  the 
Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring, that  the  Washington  state  legislature 
establish  a  select  committee  to  develop  sug- 


gested policies  which  would  be  In  the  best 
interest  of  the  state  of  Washington,  relating 
to  the  future  of  the  Point  Roberts  area;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  select 
committee  shall  be  composed  of  eight  mem- 
bers, four  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor and  four  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  two  to  be  from  the  re- 
spective majority  caucuses  and  two  from  the 
respective  minority  caucuses. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  select 
committee  shall  Incorporate  In  the  sug- 
gested policies  the  findings,  data,  and  opin- 
ions developed  from  adequate  participation 
by  all  affected  state  and  local  agencies  and 
citizen  groups  and  to  this  end  may  hold  such 
hearings  as  may  be  necessary;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  the  Office  of 
the  Attorney  General  Is  requested  to  pro- 
vide such  legal  assistance  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  exanalne  the  state,  local,  and  in- 
ternational legal  Implications  of,  the  sug- 
gested policies;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  such  sug- 
gested policies  shall  be  presented  not  later 
than  January  1,  1975,  to  the  Washington 
state  legislature  for  the  purpose  of  consid- 
ering the  proposals  for  formal  recommenda- 
tion to  the  International  Joint  Commission." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sacramento 
(California)  City  Council  relating  to  pas- 
senger service  to  the  City  of  Sacramento.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Utah  State 
Bar.  Ogden,  Utah,  praying  for  a  repeal  of  the 
"grandfather"  clause  of  Section  3.  F»ubllc 
Law  85-593.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  Ne-w  York,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  praying  for  the  enactment  of  legislation 
to  lncrea.se  the  compensation  of  Judges  of 
the  Federal  courts.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2844.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act,  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  collection  of  special  recreation 
use  fees  at  additional  campgrounds,  and  for 
other  purposes   (Rept.  No.  93-745). 

By  Mr.  CHtjRCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  939.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Admission  Act 
for  the  State  of  Idaho  to  permit  that  State 
to  exchange  public  lands  and  to  use  the  pro- 
ceeds derived  from  public  lands  for  mainte- 
nance of  those  lands  (Rept.  No.  93-744). 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  296.  Resolution  aiithorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  com- 
mittee print  entitled  "The  Federal  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Amendments  of  1973  (S. 
2117)"  (Rept.  No.  93-746); 

S.  Con.  Res.  73.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  a  committee  print  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
(Rept.  No.  748): 

H.  Con.  Res.  78.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  of  a  Veterans'  Bene- 
fits Calculator  (Rept.  No.  93-749);  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  397.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  entitled  "Foreign 
Policy  Implications  of  the  Energy  Crisis' 
(Rept.  No.  93-750). 


PRESENTATION  OF  A  PETITION 

By   Mr.   PASTORE    (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Pell  ) : 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs: 

House  Resolution  74-H  7401 
Memorializing   Congress   to  Ration  Oil   and 

Gas   Among   the  States   on   a  Per   Capita 

Basis 

Resolved.  That  the  house  of  representa- 
tives of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plan- 
tations memorializes  congress  to  ration  oil 
and  gas  among  the  states  on  a  per  capita 
basis;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  a  duly  certified  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  Rhode  Island  delegation  In  con- 
gress. 

REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  2446.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles  Wil- 
liam Thomas    (Rept.   No.   93-741). 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  3052.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  October 

13,  1972    (Rept.  No.  93-742); 

H.R.  6274.  An  act  to  grant  relief  to  payees 
and  special  indorsees  of  fraudulently  negoti- 
ated checks  drawn  on  designated  depositaries 
of  the  United  States  by  extending  the  avail- 
ability of  the  check  forgery  Insurance  funds, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-743). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  follo-Aing 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs : 

Garth  Marston.  of  Washington,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  nomination  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate. 

By  Mr.  NUNN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services : 

Col.  Edward  B.  Burdett.  Regular  Air  Force. 
to  be  brigadier  general. 


INTRODUCTION      OF      BILLS      A^ID 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  intioduced.  read  the  fii-st  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 

S.  3216.  A  bill  to  make  Level  IV  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Schedule  applicable  to  the  U£.  at- 
torney for  the  central  district  of  California 
and  to  tlie  U.S.  attorney  for  the  northern 
district  of  Illinois.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  NELSON  ( for  himself.  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  Hathaway,  and  Mr.  Mondale)  : 

S.  3217.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  assistance  to  small 
business  concerns  adversely  affected  by  short- 
ages of  energy  and  energy-related  and  other 
raw  materials  and  shortages.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Afffvirs. 
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By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 

S.    3218.    A    bUl    for    the    relief   (  ' „ 

Thomas  Bannon.  Referred  to  the  Ci  nmlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEVENSON: 
S.  3219.  A  bill  to  correct  an  anoma%  in  the 
rate   of   duty   applicable    to   crude 
and  downs,  and  for  other  purposes. 
.^     to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
».  By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.  3220.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Joint  <  ammlt- 
tee  on  National  Growth  and  Dev«f  ^ment 
Policy.  Referred  to  the  Committee  n  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By    Mr.    JACKSON    (for   bimi  ^lf    and 
Mr.  METCALr)  : 
S.  3221.  A   bUl   to  increase  the  st  pply  of 
energy  in  the  United  States  from  tl  s  Outer 
Continental  Shelf;  to  amend  the  Ou^r  Con- 
tinental   Shelf    Lands    Act;    and    f 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commltt 
terlor  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 
S.  3222.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain 
the  State  of  Alaska.  Referred   to  t_.   , 
mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affilrs. 

By  Mr.  McGEE   (for  himself  Jnd  Mr. 
^  Hansen)  : 

S.  3223.  A  bill  to  expand  the  Ole 

of  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  pry, ~ 

provide  for  the  rehabilitation  of  a.^>ad  re- 
located by  the  Bureau  of  Reclanglktlon  In 
the  vlncinlty  of  Glendo  Dam  and  Seservoir, 
Platte  County,  Wyo.  Referred  to  ^e  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Alftilrs. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIKE:  1 

S.  3224.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the&harter- 
Ing  of  Federal  stock  savings  and  Joan  as- 
sociations, and  for  other  purposes,  lieferred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hougng,  and 
Urban  Affairs.  $ 

ByMr.  GURNEY:  * 

S.  3225.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Exiort  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969  to  curtalg  exports 
of  petrochemical  feedstocks.  Referrcg  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  asji  Urban 
Affairs.  i 

ByMr.  McINTYRE:  I 

S.  3226.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  fctyment 
of  travel  expenses  of  the  widow,  ^Idren, 
and  parents  of  certain  deceased  meilbers  of 
the  Armed  Forces  whose  remains  i  ire  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  after  h  irch  1. 
1974,  so  as  to  permit  such  persons  tc  attend 
the  burial  aerrices  of  such  decease*  mem- 
bers. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By   Mr.    MONDALE    (for   blmsi  If,   Mr. 
'^  Brooke,  Mr.  Eacleton,  Mr,  Si  kProRD, 

1?^  Mr.  McOee,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.     Jbavei,, 

^"  and  Mr.  Mathias)  : 

8.  3227.  A  bill  to  provide  as8lst#ice  to 
encourage  States  and  localities  to  ur  ertake 
comprehensive  criminal  Justice  ref  rm  in 
order  to  strengthen  police  protectK  i,  im- 
prove the  prosecution  of  offenders,  ^  pedlte 
overcrowded  court  criminal  calendai  i,  and 
strengthen  correctional  systems,  a  d  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Con  mlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOLE    (for  himself,  Mr:   Sten- 
^       ^  Nis,    Mr.   Tower,   Mr.    Mathl  5,    Mr. 

'       '  Ordtin,  and  Mr.  Domenici)  i 

S.  3228.  A  bill  to  provide  funeral  trans- 
portation and  living  expense  benefit^  to  the 
families  of  deceased  prisoners  of  wi  r,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Considered  and  :  lassed. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
S.  3229.  A  bill  to  prohibit  Soviet;  snergy 
InvestmenU.  Referred  to  the  Comml:  tee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA  (for  blma  If  Mr. 
Domenici,  and  Mr.  Moss) : 
S.  3230.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  i  Sclent 
development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
Navajo  and  Hopl  Reservations  for  th<  bene- 
fit of  Its  residents  to  assist  the  menx  ers  of 
the  Navajo  and  Hopl  Tribes  in  be  oming 
economlcaUy  fully  self-supporting,  to   esolve 
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a  land  dispute  between  the  Navajo  and  Hopl 
Tribes,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 
S.J.  Rea.  197.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  designation  of  the  7-day  period  begin- 
ning June  17,  1974,  and  ending  June  23, 
1974,  as  National  Amateur  Radio  Week.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table, 
letter  and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

WORKLOAD  OF  SELECTED  U.S.  ATTORNEYS'  OFFICES 


California 
central 


Illinois 
northern 


New  York 
souttiern 


STATEMENTS    ON    INTRODUC^J 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 
S.  3216.  A  bill  to  make  level  IV  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  applicable  to  the 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  Central  District  of 
California  and  to  the  U.S.  attorney  for 
the  Northern  District  of  Illinois.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill,  at  the  request  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  to  raise  the 
pay  levels  of  the  U.S.  attorneys  for  the 
Central  Division  of  California — which 
includes  Los  Angeles — and  the  Northern 
District  of  Illinois — which  includes  Chi- 
cago. 

Both  of  these  ppsitions  are  now  at  a 
level  V  in  the  Executive  Schedule.  This 
bill  would  place  these  positions  at  level 
IV.  the  level  now  applicable  to  the  U.S. 
attorneys  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  workloads  of  the  four  U.S.  attor- 
neys' offices  is  comparable,  and  the  pay 
level  applicable  to  them  should  also  be 
comparable.  In  fiscal  1973,  there  were 
3,766  cases  filed  in  the  Central  District 
of  California,  2,216  in  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  California,  and  2,612  in  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York.  Attor- 
neys in  the  U.S.  attorney's  office  in  the 
Central  District  of  California  spent  17,- 
536  man-hours  in  court,  while  attorneys 
in  the  U.S.  attorney's  office  in  the  North- 
em  District  of  Illinois  spent  16,742  man- 
hours  in  court  and  those  in  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York  spent  19,565  hours 
in  court.  Statistics  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  cannot  usefully  be  compared  to 
those  for  other  districts  because  of  the 
role  which  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  plays  as  local  district 
attorney  as  well  as  U.S.  attorney. 

Because  the  Central  District  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Northern  District  of 
Illinois  consist  of  two  of  the  great  metro- 
politan centers  of  the  United  States,  the 
workload  of  the  U.S.  attorneys'  offices  is 
not  only  heavy  but  also  often  involves 
extremely  complex  cases. 

The  facts  indicate  that  both  the  size 
of  the  workload  and  the  complexity  of 
the  cases  handled  by  the  two  U.S.  At- 
torney's offices  is  comparable  to  those  of 
the  offices  of  the  two  U.S.  attorneys  to 
whom  level  rv  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
now  appUes.  Accordingly,  I  introduce  this 
bill  to  provide  a  vehicle  for  congressional 
discussion  and  consideration  of  the 
equalization  of  the  pay  levels  applicable 
to  these  U.S.  Attorneys. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  outlining  the  workloads 
of  the  pertinent  U.S.  attorneys'  offices, 
together  with  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  the 
Attorney  General's  letter  of  transmittal 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


Casesdied        3.766  2.216 

Cases  terminated 3,S23  2  162 

Cases  pending 2, 764  l' 858 

Grand  Jury  proceed- 

<"P          1.611  711 

Matters  received 10,048  7  427 

Size  of  workforce 178  '  US 

Mantiours  in  court 17. 536  16,  742 


2.612 

2.302 
3.871 

1. 056 

5.266 

220 

19,565 


OmcE  OP  THE  Attorney  General, 

Washington,  D.C. 
The  Vice  President, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  There  is  at- 
tached for  your  consideration  and  appropri- 
ate reference  a  draft  bUl  "To  make  Level  IV 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  applicable  to  the 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  Central  Dis- 
trict of  California  and  to  the  United  States 
Attorney  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Illinois." 

The  Department  of  Justice  believes  that 
the  present  pay  levels  for  the  two  positions 
affected  by  this  legislation  are  lower  than  is 
warranted  by  the  level  of  responsibUity  of 
the  Jobs.  Both  positions  are  now  Level  V 
positions.  Level  IV  applies  under  existing 
law  to  two  United  States  Attorneys,  the  one 
for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York  and 
the  one  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

However,  the  workload  of  the  United  States 
Attorney  for  the  Central  District  of  Cali- 
fornia and  of  the  United  States  Attorney  for 
the  Northern  District  of  Illinois  Is  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  that  of  the  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York.  In  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York,  there  were  1,748  criminal  filings  and 
897  civil  filings  during  fiscal  1972,  while  there 
were  2,545  criminal  filings  and  1,227  civil 
filings  In  the  Central  District  of  California 
In  the  same  period  and  1,041  criminal  filings 
and  1,098  civil  filings  In  the  Northern  District 
of  Illinois  during  that  time.  Attorneys  In 
the  United  States  Attorney's  office  In  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York  spent  20,252 
man  hours  In  court  during  that  time,  while 
attorneys  In  the  United  States  Attorney's 
office  in  the  Central  District  of  California 
spent  12,908  man  hours  In  court  and  at- 
torneys In  the  United  States  Attorney's  of- 
fice In  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois  spent 
19,264  man  hours  In  court.  Each  of  the  offices 
also  has  a  high  number  of  Assistant  United 
States  Attorneys.  The  average  number  dur- 
ing fiscal  1972  In  the  Central  District  of 
California  was  66.7.  In  the  Northern  District 
of  Illinois  63.7,  and  in  the  Southern  District 
of  New  York  86.0. 

Accordingly,  The  Department  of  Jastlce 
recommends  that  Level  IV  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  be  made  applicable  to  the  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  Central  District  of 
CalUornia  and  to  the  United  States  Attorney 
for  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois,  Just  as 
that  level  is  now  applicable  to  the  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York. 

I  urge  early  and  favorable  consideration 
of  this  legislation  by  the  Congress. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  proposal  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 


Attorney  General. 


S.  3216 
A  bin  to  make  Level  IV  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  applicabls  to  the  United  SUtes 
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Attorney  for  the  Central  District  of  Cali- 
fornia and  to  the  United  States  Attorney 
for  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended: 

(a)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  5315 
the  following  new  subsections: 

"(95)   United  States  Attorney  for  the  Central 
District  of  California. 

"(96)   United  States  Attorney  for  the  North- 
ern District  of  Illinois."; 

and 

(b)  by   repealing   subsections    (115)    and 
(116)  of  section  5316. 


By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Hart,  Mr.  Hathaway,  and  Mr. 

MoNDALE) : 
S.  3217.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  provide  assistance  to 
small  business  concerns  adversely  af- 
fected by  shortages  of  energy  and  en- 
ergy-related and  other  raw  materials 
and  shortages.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

SMALL    BUSINESS    ASSISTANCE    ACT    OF    1974 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  small 
businessman  is  caught  today  in  an  ever- 
tightening  economic  vise  squeezed  on 
one  side  by  imfair  competition  from 
monopolistic  corporations  and  on  the 
other  side  by  bureaucratic  redtape  and 
regulations  by  the  Federal  Government. 

This  squeeze  has  become  especially  se- 
vere for  many  small  businessmen  as  a 
result  of  a  long  winter  of  crisis,  marked 
on  the  one  hand  by  shortages  of  oil  and 
other  key  resources;  marked  on  the  other 
by  grave  economic  imcertainties  brought 
on  by  truck  strikes,  massive  layoffs  in 
many  communities  by  large  corporations, 
tight  money,  questionable  foreign  trade 
policies  and  unfairly  administered  wage 
and  price  controls.  No  one  seems  to  think 
of  the  independent  businessman  or  the 
self-employed  entrepreneur  in  times  like 
this,  even  though  97  V2  percent  of  the  12 
million  enterprises  in  the  United  States 
could  be  defined  as  "small  business,"  a 
figure  that  includes  almost  3  million  fam- 
ily farms  and  1  million  independent  pro- 
fessiqns.  TTie  Internal  Revenue  Service 
tells  lis  that  there  are  about  9.2  million 
sole  proprietorships,  nearly  1  million 
partnerships,  and  1.7  million  corpora- 
tions. Every  year,  some  50,000  new  busi- 
nesses are  launched,  of  which  half  can 
be  expected  to  survive  beyond  the  first  2 
years. 

But  despite  the  large  number  of  Amer- 
ican businesses,  true  economic  power, 
and  the  resultant  influence  on  govern- 
mental policies,  seems  to  lie  with  a  tiny 
handful  of  corporate  giants.  Just  200 
large  manufacturing  corporations  share 
well  over  three-fifths  of  the  total  manu- 
facturing assets  in  America.  And  in  1970 
the  top  102  corporations — the  billion 
dollar  asset  corporations — controlled 
nearly  half  of  all  U.S.  manufacturing  as- 
sets— 48  percent — and  took  more  than 
half  of  all  manufacturing  profits — 53 
percent. 

Yet,  concentrated  as  the  power  of  big 
business  is.  Government  leaders  today 
forget  only  at  their  peril  that  the  small 
business  community  accounts  for  nearly 


44  percent  of  total  employment  in  the 
economy  and  37  percent  of  the  entire 
gross  national  product. 

If  we  are  to  keep  the  American  econ- 
omy healthy,  therefore,  it  is  clear  we 
must  insure  that  the  current  crisis  does 
not  drag  the  small  businessman  into  ruin. 

To  that  end,  I  have  today  introduced 
the  Small  Business  Assistance  Act  of 
1974.  which  amends  the  Small  Business 
Act  to  authorize  emergency  loans,  or 
emergency  relief  from  outstanding  loans, 
to  small  businessmen  who  have  been  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  energy  crisis.  This 
amendment  will  be  aimed  not  only  at 
protecting  the  economic  stability  of 
small  businessmen,  whose  failure  could 
insure  a  long,  bitter  recession  for  this 
country,  but  of  safeguarding  the  job  se- 
curity of  their  employees  as  well.  My  bill 
would  require  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration to  give  special  consideration  for 
these  loans  to  small  businesses  located  in 
areas  of  high  unemployment  or  in  areas 
in  which  the  effects  of  the  crisis  would  be 
especially  severe,  such  as  areas  in  which 
small  businesses  rely  heavily  on  tourism 
for  their  economic  well-being.  Among 
other  things,  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
would : 

First,  authorize  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  add  $100  million  to  the 
$4.3  billion  disaster  loan  fund  to  pro- 
vide loans  to  assist  small  businesses  "to 
adjust  to  adverse  economic  effects  that 
are  determined  by  the  administration  to 
be  the  direct  or  indirect  result  of  na- 
tional or  regional  shortages  of  energy, 
energy  related  raw  materials,  or  other 
raw  materials  or  resources"  if  substan- 
tial economic  injury  to  the  small  business 
has  or  is  likely  to  occur  without  such 
assistance: 

Second,  authorize  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  give  special  considera- 
tion for  these  loans  to  small  businesses 
in  areas  in  which  unemployment  is  sig- 
nificantly higher  or  shortages  or  the  ef- 
fects of  those  shortages  on  small  busi- 
nesses are  more  severe  than  in  the  coim- 
try  as  a  whole;  and 

Third,  require  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  transmit  to  Congress 
within  90  days  "a  comprehensive  report 
on  the  direct  and  indirect  effects  on  small 
business  concerns  of  current  and  future 
shortages  of  energy,  energy-related  raw 
materials  or  other  raw  materials  or 
resources." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
bill  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  pi-inted  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3217 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to 
provide  assistance  to  small  business  con- 
cerns  adversely   affected   by   shortages   of 
energy  and  energy-related  and  other  raw 
materials  and  shortages. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in  Congress  assembled.   That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Small  Business  As- 
sistance Act  of  1974". 

Section  1.  Section  7  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  of 
section  7(g)  the  following  new  section: 

"(h)(1)  The  Administration  is  also  em- 
powered to  make  such  loans  (either  directly 
or  in  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lend- 


ing institutions  through  agreements  to  par- 
ticipate on  an  immediate  or  deferred  basis) 
as  the  Administration  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  assist,  or  re- 
finance the  existing  Indebtedness  of,  any 
small  business  concern  to  permit  such  con- 
cern to  adjust  to  adverse  economic  effects 
that  are  determined  by  the  Administration 
to  be  the  direct  or  indirect  result  of  national 
or  regional  shortages  of  energy,  energy- 
related  raw  materials,  or  other  raw  materials 
or  resources,  If  the  Administration  deter- 
mines that  such  concern  has  experienced  or 
is  likely  to  experience  substantial  economic 
injury  In  the  absence  of  such  assistance. 

"(2)  For  pvirposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
Administration  shall  give  special  considera- 
tion to  concerns  doing  a  majority  of  their 
business  or  Intending  to  locate  or  relocate 
in  areas  In  which — 

"(A)  the  level  of  unemployment  meets  the 
definition  of  'persistent  unemployment' 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor: 

"(B)  a  significant  increase  In  the  level  of 
unemployment  or  a  significant  decrease  in 
the  patronage  of  small  businesses  has  oc- 
curred or  can  be  expected  to  occur  as  a 
direct  or  Indirect  result  of  the  shortages 
described  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section; 

"(C)  a  shortage  In  any  specific  type  of 
energy,  material,  or  resource  Is  substantially 
greater  than  In  the  country  as  a  whole;  or 
"(D)  the  incidence  of  failure  among  small 
businesses  as  a  result  of  the  shortages  de- 
scribed under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion is  subtantlally  higher  than  Ui  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole. 

"(3)  (A)  No  loan  made  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  including  re- 
newals and  extension  therefore,  may  be  made 
for  a  period  or  periods  exceeding  30  years; 

"(B)  the  interest  rate  on  the  Administra- 
tion's share  of  any  loan  made  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  exceed  3  percent  per  an- 
num; 

"(C)  the  Administration  may  defer  repay- 
ment of  the  principal  of  any  loan  made  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  2  years  after  the  date  of  the  loan  if  he 
determines  that  such  action  is  necessary  to 
avoid  severe  financial  hardships. 

"(4)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  disaster  loan  fund  established 
pursuant  to  section  4(c)  of  this  title  not  to 
exceed  $100,000,000  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  subsection." 

Sec  2.  (a)  Clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  Section  4(c)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  the  word  "and"  from 
between  "7  (c)  (2),"  and  "7  (g)"  and  Insert- 
ing ",  and  7(h)"  Immediately  following  "7 

(g)"- 

(b)  Clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  Sec- 
tion 4(c)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  the  word  "and"  frcan  between 
"7  (b)  (7),"  and  "7  (c)  (2)"  and  Inserting  ", 
and  7(h)"   Immediately  following  "7(g)". 

(c)  Clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (4)  of  section 
4(c)  of  the  SmaU  Business  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "7(h),."  Immediately  following 
"7(g),". 

Sec.  3.  The  Small  BusLness  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  Immediately  after  sub- 
section (e)  of  section  8  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(f)  Within  ninety  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  the  Administration 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  comprehen- 
sive report  on  the  direct  and  Indirect  effects 
on  small  business  concerns  of  current  and 
future  shortages  of  energy,  energy-related 
raw  materials,  or  other  raw  materials  or  re- 
sources." 


By  Mr.  STEVENSON : 
S.  3219.  A  bill  to  correct  an  anomaly 
in  the  rate  of  duty  applicable  to  crude 
feathers    and    downs,    and    for    other 
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purposes.  Referred  to  the  Comi  ittee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Pfesidlnt,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  t|  amend 
the  tariff  schedules  to  suspendlthe  cur- 
rent duty  on  feathers  and  down  [ 

The  purpose  of  this  legislat  on  is  to 
suspend  to  zero  the  duty  on  feathers 
and  downs  used  primarily  in  tt  b  manu- 
facture of  finished  products,  such  as 
sleeping  bags,  parkas,  and  sk;  Jackets. 
About  72  percent  of  the  U.S.  de  land  for 
feathers  and  downs  is  met  by  in  ports. 

The  traditional  principle  in  <  itabllsh- 
ing  tariff  schedules  has  been  U.  assess  a 
higher  rate  of  duty  on  finishes    articles 
than  on  the  raw  materials  uset  in  their 
production.    Under    the    curre  t    tariff 
schedules,   however,   imported    feathers 
and  downs  are  subject  to  a  15  p<  rcent  ad 
valorem  rate  duty,  while  finish  d  goods 
made  primarily  of  feathers  an    subject 
to  only  a  7-percent  rate  of  duty  This  8- 
percent  difference  has  created  la  tariff 
disparity  which  has  made  forepn  pro- 
duction  of   articles   like   sleepiiig   bags 
and  parkas  more  competitive  in'  he  U.S. 
market.  As  a  result,  foreign  im  wrts  of 
these   finished   articles   have   ii  creased 
their  share  of  the  U.S.  market  fro  1 2  per- 
cent in  1970  to  18  percent  in  197  i.  Elim- 
inating this   anomaly   will   per  lit  our 
domestic  industry  to  compete  m«  re  fair- 
ly and  effectively  with  imports  I  lat  are 
currently  subject  to  a  duty  rate  that  is 
less  than  half  the  rate  domest  :  users 
must  pay  on  crude  feathers  and  downs. 
In  commenting  on  this  legislat  on,  the 
relevant  executive  agencies  unaii  mously 
agreed  that  there  was  su£5cient  ©  onomic 
justification  to  remove  the  duty  c  i  crude 
feathers  and  downs  at  this  tir  e.  The 
Special  Trade  Representative's  e  idorse- 
ment  of  this  bill  pointed  out  that :  ;  would 
in  no  way  jeopardize  any  US.  n  gotiat- 
Ing  position  in  the  upcoming  trai  e  talks 
since  the  proposed  legislation  wo  Id  pre- 
serve U.S.  bargaining  power  on  t  is  par- 
ticular tariff  item. 

Finally,  duty-free  treatment  )f  im- 
ported feathers  and  downs  woi  Id  not 
adversely  affect  domestic  prodi  ;ers  of 
waterfowl  feathers  and  downs,  accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Coi  merce, 
such  growers  do  not  expect  the  t  imina- 
tion  of  duty  to  reduce  sales  si  ce  the 
demand  for  down-filled  sleepii  j  bags 
and  garments  is  strong  and  ex]  Euiding 
rapidly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ;he  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rei  ord,  as 
follows: 

S.  3219 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  an  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  i  ates  of 
American  in  Congress  assembled,  T  ftt  sub- 
part B  of  part  1  ol  the  Appendix  to  t  e  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  (1  VS.C. 
1202)  Is  amended  by  liiaerting  imn  dlately 
before  Item  903.90  the  following  ne^    items: 

"Feathers  and  downs,  whether  or  not  on 
the  skin,  crude,  sorted  (Including  :  fathers 
simply  strung  for  convenience  in  h  indling 
or  transportation),  treated,  or  botn^ sorted 
and  treated,  but  not  otherwise  pi  tcessed 
(provided  for  in  item  186.15,  part  15D  sched- 
ule 1): 
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"903.70     Not  citaned  (or 
mmulKturt. 

903.80     Cleaned  lor 

manufacture. 


Free    Free        On  or  before 
Dec.  31, 
1979. 

Free    No  On  or  before 

change.        Dec.  ^, 
1979.'! 


Sic.  2.  (a)  The  amendment  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  on  or  after  the 
180th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  any  authority  that 
may  be  delegated  to  the  President  to  pro- 
claim such  continuance  of  existing  duty- 
free treatment  as  he  determines  to  be  re- 
quired or  appropriate  to  carry  out  a  trade 
agreement  with  foreign  countries  or  Instru- 
mentalities thereof,  the  duty-free  treatment 
provided  by  Items  903.70  and  903.80  of  the 
Appendix  to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  considered  as  existing 
duty-free  treatment. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  3220.  A  biU  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  National  Growth  and  Develop- 
ment Policy.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

JOINT    COMMrrrEE    ON    NATIONAL    GROWTH    AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
Introduce  a  proposal  to  form  a  Joint 
Committee  in  Congress  on  National 
Growth  and  Development  Policy. 

One  of  the  liabilities  of  the  American 
political  system  is  our  inability  to  follow 
the  progress  of  Federal  programs.  Every 
4  or  8  years,  a  new  executive  enters  the 
White  House.  Every  2  years,  new  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  are  elected.  Only  in 
the  appointment  of  Federal  judges  and 
certain  independent  agency  appoint- 
ments is  there  the  continuity  of  leader- 
ship that  provides  the  opportimity  for 
understanding  the  long-term  conse- 
quences of  governmental  actions. 

Today,  as  progress  and  events  move 
faster  than  our  ability  to  comprehend 
them,  there  is  a  need  for  an  entity  within 
our  National  Government  which  can 
evaluate  the  spectrum  of  events  that 
shape  our  lives  and  plan  for  our  future 
on  a  rational  basis. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  seemed  to  say  so  himself  in 
his  recent  remarks  before  the  Democratic 
Conference : 

It  would  be  my  hope,  therefore,  that  we 
will  go  beyond  the  energy  crisis  In  the  coming 
session  of  Congress.  The  need  is  to  take  a 
careful  look  not  only  at  the  Immediate 
flashing  of  this  or  that  danger  signal  but  at 
the  whole  integrated  switchboard  of  our  na- 
tional existence.  It  may  be  that  It  is  time 
to  consider  setting  up  some  organization  for 
coordinating  our  thinking  as  to  what  is  more 
important  and  what  is  less  Important  to  the 
nation  and  Its  future,  for  delineating  the 
durable  needs  of  a  decent  national  survival. 

There  is  a  need  to  give  direction  to 
the  Nation's  domestic  policy,  to  plan  for 
future  long-term  energy  neteds,  long- 
term  land  use  needs  and,  indeed,  for  all 
long-term  needs  of  the  American  people. 
At  the  present  time,  there  is  no  such 
mechanism  to  guide  the  Nation's  plans 
for  future  growth. 

In  the  92d  Congress,  I  introduced  the 


National  Growth  Policy  Planning  Act 
S.  3600.  In  the  93d  Congress,  I  intro- 
duced a  more  comprehensive  growth 
policy  measure,  S.  1286.  During  that  same 
session  I  also  Introduced  legislation  to 
insure  that  the  priorities  of  any  effort 
to  control  domestic  growth  would  ii-- 
clude  a  full-employment  and  land  bank- 
ing program  (S.  1857). 

The  proposal  I  introduce  today  is  an- 
other step  in  my  efforts  to  develop  a  Na- 
tional Growth  Policy.  The  creation  of  a 
Joint  Committee  on  National  Growth 
and  Development  PoUcy  will  enable  Con- 
gress to  regain  its  role  In  formulating 
domestic  policy.  Similar  efforts  have 
been  offered  by  Congressman  Thomas 
Ashley  of  Ohio  as  an  amendment  to 
land  use  legislation  and  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  <Mr. 
Humphrey)  as  part  of  his  proposal  on 
national  growth  and  development.  My 
bill  combines  and  refines  these  two  pro- 
posals. 

A  Joint  Committee  on  National 
Growth  and  Development  Pohcy  would 
help  Congress  guide  and  coordinate  the 
Nation's  domestic  program  and  give  us 
the  means  to  develop  domestic  policy 
alternatives.  I  am,  of  course,  aware  of 
current  proposals  to  Increase  congres- 
sional responsibility  over  the  budget  on 
a  year-to-year  or  3-year  basis.  But  the 
proposal  I  make  today  would  go  beyond 
budget  planning:  to  develop  social  policy, 
to  provide  long-range  planning,  to  co- 
ordinate congressional  initiatives  and  to 
place  an  emphasis  on  those  aspects  of 
our  domestic  problems  which  cannot  be 
solved  by  money  alone.  Such  a  commit- 
tee would  also  provide  an  interdiscipli- 
nary approach  not  feasible  under  present 
congressional  committee  jurisdictions. 

My  bill  would  place  three  major  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  proposed  joint  com- 
mittee. First,  the  committee  would  file 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  beginning  with  the  second 
year  of  its  existence,  an  annual  report 
containing  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  the  actions  of  execu- 
tive agencies.  States  and  local  govern- 
ments that  will  have  a  significant  impact 
on  national  growth  and  development. 
Second,  the  committee  will  provide  broad 
oversight    for   all    major,    federally   fi- 
nanced programs  having  a  significant  ef- 
fect on   national   growth   and   develop- 
ment. To  assist  this  oversight,  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  will  report 
to  the  joint  committee  each  year  on  the 
extent  to  which  executive  policy  and  ac- 
tions have  been  harmonized  toward  the 
development  of  policies  for  future  na- 
tional   growth.    The    joint    committee 
could  call  other  witnesses  from  executive 
agencies  and  from  the  general  public  as 
it  deems  appropriate  to  obtain  the  in- 
formation it  requires  for  its  report  to  the 
Congress.  Third,  the  committee  will  un- 
dertake   special    studies    to    assist    the 
standing    committees    of    Congress    in 
determining  means  for  improving  and 
harmonizing  national  poUcies  and  pro- 
grams to  achieve  more  desirable  patterns 
and  practices  of  national  growth  and 
development. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3220 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Joint  Committee 
on  National  Growth  and  Development  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  established  a  Joint 
Committee  on  National  Growth  and  Develop- 
ment Policy  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Joint  Committee"). 

(b)  The  Joint  Committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  twenty-two  members  appointed  as 
follows : 

(1)  eleven  members  of  the  Senate  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate;  and 

(2)  eleven  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House. 

Of  the  members  appointed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  seven  shall  be 
appointed  from  among  the  members  of  the 
majority  party  In  the  Senate  and  four  shall 
bo  appointed  from  among  the  members  of 
the  minority  party  of  the  Senate.  Of  the 
members  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  seven  shall  be  ap- 
pointed from  among  the  members  of  the  ma- 
jority party  in  the  House  and  four  shall  be 
appointed  from  among  the  members  of  the 
minority  party  In  the  House. 

(b)  (1)  The  Joint  Committee  shall  select  a 
chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from  among 
Its  members  at  the  beginning  of  each  Con- 
gress In  accordance  with  paragraph  (2).  The 
vice  chairman  shall  act  as  chairman  In  the 
absence  of  the  chairman. 

(2)  The  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
during  each  odd  numbered  Congress  shall 
be  selected  by  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  Joint  Committee 
from  among  their  number  and  the  chairman 
be  selected  by  the  members  of  the  Senate 
on  the  Joint  Committee  from  among  their 
number.  The  vice  chairman  during  each 
Congress  shall  be  chosen  in  the  same  manner 
from  that  House  of  Congress  other  than  the 
House  of  Congress  of  which  the  chairman  Is 
a  member. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  except  that 
the  Joint  Committee  may  fix  a  lesser  number 
as  a  quorxim  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testi- 
mony. Vacancies  In  the  membership  of  the 
Joint  Committee  shall  not  affect  the  author- 
ity of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  Joint  Committee  and  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
selection. 

(d)  The  Committee  may  formulate  and 
refer  to  the  appropriate  legislative  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  for  their  consideration 
such  proposals  or  recommendations  as  will 
promote  the  purposes  this  Act. 

(e)  No  legislative  measure  shall  be  referred 
to  the  Joint  Committee,  and  It  shall  have 
no  authority  to  report  any  such  measure  to 
the  Senate  or  the  House. 

(f)  Each  committee  of  the  Congress  to 
which  the  Joint  Committee  refers  a  proposal 
or  recommendation  shall  endeavor  to  assure 
that  such  proposal  or  recommendation 
receives  prompt  consideration. 

DtTTIES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Joint 
Committee — 

(1)  to  make  a  continuing  study  of  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  biennial  report  on  uses 
of  land  and  current  and  emerging  problems 
of  land  vise  required  under  section  404  of 
the  Land  Use  Policy  Planning  Act  and  the 
biennial  report  on  urban  growth  as  required 


by  section  103(a)  of  the  Urban  Growth  and 
New  Commvinlty  Development  Act  of  1970 
(42UJS.C.  4501); 

(2)  to  study  means  of  coordinating  pro- 
grams m  order  to  further  the  policy  of  this 
Act  and  part  A  of  the  Urban  Growth  and 
New  Community  Development  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
4502); 

(3)  to  act  as  a  guide  to  the  several  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  dealing  with  legis- 
lation affecting  land  use,  national  develop- 
ment and  growth,  and  the  conservation  of 
our  natural  resources,  by  submitting  not 
later  than  April  30, 1975,  and  each  year  there- 
after, a  report  to  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  containing  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee with  respect  to  policies,  programs,  and 
actions  of  the  Federal  executive  agencies. 
States,  regional,  and  local  governments  that 
have  had  and  will  have  a  significant  Impact 
on  land  use,  national  development  and 
growth,  and  the  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources; 

(4)  to  provide  continuing  oversight  on 
behalf  of  the  Congress  for  all  Federal  and 
federally  financed  programs  which  have  sig- 
nificant Impact  on  land  use  and  national 
development  and  growth,  and  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources;  and 

(5)  to  conduct  special  studies  to  assist 
the  standing  committees  of  the  Congress  in 
developing  means  for  Improving  the  coordi- 
nation and  harmonizing  of  national  policies 
and  programs  to  achieve  improved  land  use 
planning,  to  secure  the  proper  allocation  of 
natural  resources,  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection and  enhancement  of  the  environ- 
ment and  to  assure  the  achievement  of 
sound,  desirable  and  balanced  patterns  of 
national  growth  and  development,  consistent 
with  the  Nation's  economic  and  social  objec- 
tives. 

(b)  To  assist  the  Joint  Committee  in  ex- 
ercising Its  oversight  responsibilities,  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  and  that 
unit  of  the  Domestic  CouncU  or  such  other 
office  designated  by  the  President  as  re- 
sponsible for  the  development  of  the  bien- 
nial report  on  urban  growth  shall,  either 
separately  or  Jointly,  report  to  the  Joint 
Committee  each  year  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  policies,  programs,  and  actions  of  the 
executive  departments,  independent  agen- 
cies, and  commissions  have  been  coordinated 
and  harmonized  toward  the  development  of 
a  comprehensive  policy  to  guide  land  use, 
national  development  and  growth,  and  the 
conservation  of  our  national  resources. 

AOMINISTRATIVE    POWERS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  (1)  The  Joint  Committee,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized.  In  Its 
discretion  (A)  to  make  expenditures,  (B)  to 
employ  personnel,  (C)  to  adopt  rules  re- 
specting its  organization  and  procedures, 
(D)  to  hold  hearings,  (E)  to  sit  and  act  at 
any  time  or  place,  (F)  to  subpoena  witnesses 
and  documents,  (G)  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  Federal  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
services  of  personnel.  Information,  and  fa- 
cilities of  any  such  department  or  agency, 
(H)  to  procure  printing  and  binding,  (I) 
to  procure  the  temporary  services  (not  In 
excess  of  one  year)  or  intermittent  services 
of  Individual  consultants,  or  organizations 
thereof,  and  to  provide  assistance  for  the 
training  of  Its  professional  staff.  In  the  same 
manner  and  under  the  same  conditions  as 
a  standing  committee  of  the  Senate  may 
procure  such  services  and  provide  such  as- 
sistance under  subsections  (1)  and  (J),  re- 
spectively, of  section  202  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  and  (J)  to  take 
depositions  and  other  testimony. 

(2)  Subpoenas  may  be  Issued  over  the  sig- 
nature of  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee or  by  any  member  designated  by  him 
or  the  Joint  Committee,  and  may  be  served 


by  such  person  as  may  be  designated  by  such  ' 
chairman  or  member.  The  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  or  any  member  thereof  may 
administer  oaths  to  witnesses.  The  provi- 
sions of  sections  102-104  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (2  U.S.C.  192-194)  shall  apply  In  the 
case  of  any  failure  of  any  witness  to  comply 
with  a  subpena  or  to  testify  when  sum- 
moned under  auhority  of  this  subsection. 

(b)  With  the  consent  of  any  standing, 
select,  or  special  committee  of  the  Senate 
or  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof,  the  Joint  Committee 
may  utilize  the  services  of  any  staff  mem- 
ber of  such  House  or  Senate  committee  or 
subcommittee  whenever  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  determines  that  such  serv- 
ices are  necessary  and  appropriate. 

(c)  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  Committee 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  from  funds  appropriated  for  the 
Joint  Committee,  upon  vouchers  signed  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  or  by 
any  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  author- 
ized by  the  chairman. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Joint  Committee,  and 
its  personnel,  experts,  and  consultants,  while 
traveling  on  ofiBclal  business  for  the  Joint 
Committee  within  or  outside  the  United 
States,  may  receive  either  the  per  diem 
allowance  authorized  to  be  paid  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  or  its  employees,  or 
their  actual  and  necessary  expenses  If  an 
Itemized  statement  of  such  expenses  Is  at- 
tached to  the  voucher. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Metcalf)  : 
S.  3221.  A  bill  to  increase  the  supply 
of  energy  in  the  United  States  from  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf;  to  amend  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act;  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

ENERGY     ST7PPLY     ACT    OF     197* 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
clear  that  the  United  States  can  no  long- 
er afford  to  rely  on  foreign  sources  of 
energy.  The  Senate  acted  to  help  relieve 
dependence  on  foreign  resources  when 
it  passed  the  National  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Policy  Act  (S.  1283) 
last  December.  In  that  act  we  established 
as  a  national  objective,  "development 
within  10  years  of  the  option  and  the 
capability  for  the  United  States  to  be- 
come energy  self-sufficient  through  the 
use  of  domestic  energy  resources  by  so- 
cially and  environmentally  acceptable 
means."  The  research  and  development 
program  authorized  by  S.  1283  is  de- 
signed to  help  meet  that  goal  in  the  long 
run.  However,  in  the  shorter  term,  we 
must  develop  our  domestic  energy  re- 
sources, particularly  fossil  fuels,  more 
rapidly.  Fortimately,  the  United  States 
is  blessed  with  vast  energy  resources, 
many  of  which  are  in  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf. 

CRmCAL    ROLE    OF    OUTER    CONTINENTAL    SHELF 

During  the  next  decade,  development 
of  conventional  oil  and  gao  from  the  U.S. 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  can  be  expected 
to  provide  the  largest  single  source  of  in- 
creased domestic  energy;  to  supply  this 
energy  at  a  lower  average  cost  to  the  U.S. 
economy  than  any  alternative:  and  to 
supply  it  with  substantially  less  harm  to 
the  environment  than  almost  any  other 
source. 

In  1971  the  Interior  Department  esti- 
mated that  the  economic  cost — cost  ex- 
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elusive  of  land  acquisition  cha  ges  and 
royalties,  but  including  a  norm  1  return 
on  capital — for  future  OCS  pi  tduction 
would  average  $1.61  per  barrel. 

The  environmental  risks  of  C  OS  pro- 
duction are  substantial  but  the  >robable 
impact  per  barrel  of  oil  or  MG  ''  of  gas 
produced  is  certainly  orders  of  m  kgnitude 
less  than  that  of  coal  or  oU  shal<  mining, 
conversion  and  combustion,  or  c  seration 
of  onshore  stripper  wells. 

CXTS  oil  and  gas  and  the  poll  y  issues 
associated  with  them  have  been ;  elative- 
ly  neglected  during  the  recent  :risis  in 
favor  of  much  less  promising  i  oncerns 
such  as  price  incentives  for  strip  er  wells 
and  other  marginal  onshore  prod  iction — 
whose  aggregate  potential  com  ibution 
to  increased  output  is  quite  smal  —or  re- 
search and  development  for  coa  and  oil 
shale  conversion — which  are  h  ?h  cost 
sources,  have  long  payout  times,  nd  pose 
very  serious  environmental  p  oblem.s. 
Our  effort  to  improve  the  shcrt-JLnd  me- 
dium-term supply  of  domestic:  primary 
fuels  should  be  directed  first  of  a  I  toward 
increasing  the  rate  of  exploratioi  and  de- 
velopment on  the  OCS. 

The  major  policy  issues  concei  ling  the 
OCS  are  the  rate  and  location  o:  leasing, 
environmental  safeguards,  imj  icts  on 
coastal  States  and  the  bidding  sj  item. 

OCS    OIL    AND    GAS    RESERVES 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  (  itimates 
that  there  are  proved  reserves  c  2.2  bil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  and  2.0  trill;  »n  cubic 
feet  of  gas  in  the  OCS  off  south  m  Cali- 
fornia, and  3.5  billion  barrels  o    oil  and 
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for  the  kind  of  develc^ment  activity  that 
probably  will  take  place  in  the  next  few 

years. 

Despite  Santa  Barbara  and  the  intense 
and  justified  concern  of  many  people 
over  the  potential  damage  to  the  environ- 
ment from  oil  and  gas  development  on 
the  OCS,  there  is  an  increasing  feeling 
that  OCS  development  may  well  be  more 
acceptable  environmentally  than  other 
potential  domestic  energy  resources  such 
as  massive  strip  kilning  for  coal  and  oil 
shale. 

There  are  a  variety  of  obstacles  to  OSC 
oil  and  gas  development  today.  These 
include  technological,  economic,  en- 
vironmental, legal,  and  administrative 
problems. 

I  believe  that  increasing  recogration  of 
the  need  for  rapid  and  responsible — as 
opposed  to  quick  and  dirty — develop- 
ment of  the  OCS  requires  revision  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  of 
1953. 

The  National  Fuels  and  Energy  Policy 
Study  already  has  an  excellent  hearing 
record  and  valuable  documentation  on 
these  issues  in  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Policy  Issues  (92-27,  parts  I-III) ;  Fed- 
eral Leasing  and  Disposal  Issues  (92-32) ; 
and  Trends  in  Oil  and  Gas  Exploration 
(92-33.  parts  I  and  II). 

BBIEP    DESCRIPTION     OF    EKERGY     SUPPLY     ACT 

There  are  two  basic  thrusts  to  my  bill. 
First,  it  reasserts  Congress'  special  con- 
stitutional responsibility  to  "make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting 


36.8  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  in  Ihe  OCS     the  territory  or  other  property  belong- 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  off  Louisi  na  and    iner  to  the  United  States."  (U.S.  Const. 


Texas.  This  is  a  total  of  5.7  bill  on  bar- 
rels of  oil  and  38.8  trillion  cubic  feet  of 
gas. 

In  addition  to  the  proved,  dii  ;overed 
reserves  known  to  exist  on  the  C  CS,  the 
continental  margin  of  the  Unitei  States 
is  believed  to  contain  very  large  i  moxmts 
of  imdiscovered  oil  and  gas  re  ources. 
The  presence  of  these  resour  es  has 
not  actually  been  demonstrated,  lor  can 
it  be  determined  what  portion  mi  tr  prove 
to  be  economically  recoverable  ;ven  if 
they  are  discovered.  The  figure  given 
represent  those  arrived  at  by  ge  ilogical 
inference  from  indirect  evident  s.  The 
distinction  between  potential  n  sources 
and  proved  reserves  is  an  import)  nt  one, 
because  many  billions  of  dollan  of  in- 
vestment and  much  effort  sepai  ite  the 
one  from  the  other. 

Subject  to  the  caveat  just  %\\  in.  the 
U.S.  Geological  Siu^ey  estimab  s  that 
the  potential  recoverable  petrole  un  re- 
sources remaining  on  the  OCS  of  the 
United  States  out  to  a  water  d<  pth  of 
200  meters  are  200  billion  bai  els  of 
crude  oil  and  natural  gas  liqul  is  and 
about  850  trillion  cubic  feet  of  atural 
gas.  For  purposes  of  comparis  n.  the 
United  States  consumed  6  billion  iarrels 
of  oil  and  23  trillion  cubic  feet 
in  1973. 

WHY  UPDATE  THE  OCS  ACT? 

Because  the  OSC  represents 
large  and  promising  area  for  oil 
exploration,  it  Is  becoming  increasingly 
clear  that  the  Congress  must  revie  p  the 
OCS  Act  of  1953 — which  has  sever 
been  amended — to  determine  if  ii  pro- 
vides adequate  authority  and  guic  ilines 


gas 


art.  IV  sec.  3  cl.  2).  The  1953  act  is  es- 
sentially a  carte  blanche  delegation  of 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. The  increased  importance  of  <X;S 
resources,  the  increased  consideration  of 
environmental  im[>acts  and  emphasis  on 
comprehensive  planning,  require  Con- 
gress to  put  some  "flesh  on  the  bones"  in 
the  form  of  standards  and  criteria  for 
the  Secretary  to  follow  in  the  exercise  of 
his  authority. 

Second,  the  bill  gives  the  Secretary  new 
authority  needed  to  manage  the  pro- 
grams anticipated  in  the  last  third  of  the 
20th  century. 

SIGNIFICANT     PROVISIONS 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of 
the  more  significant  changes  which  the 
Energy  Supply  Act  would  make  In  the 
OCS  Act. 

1.  POLICY 

The  act  declares  that  the  OCS  is  a 
vital  national  resource  reserve  held  In 
trust  for  all  the  people,  which  should  be 
made  available  for  orderly  development 
subject  to  environmental  safeguards, 
when  necessary  to  meet  natiCHial  needs. 

S.   IXASINO   PKOGKAM 

The  Secretary  is  directed  to  prepare 
a  comprehensive  leasing  program  de- 
signed to  carry  out  the  objective  of  mak- 
ing available  for  leasing  by  1985  all  OCS 
lands  geologically  favorable  for  oil  and 
gas  development  without  envlrcHunental 
damage.  This  program  would  indicate 
the  size,  timing,  and  location  of  leasing 
activity  which  the  Secretary  believes 
would  meet  national  energy  needs  over 
the  next  10  years.  The  leasing  program 


must  be  consistent  with  the  following 
principles: 

First,  management  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  in  a  manner  which  con- 
siders all  its  resource  values  and  the  po- 
tential impact  of  oil  and  gas  development 
on  other  resource  values  and  the  marine 
environment; 

Second,  timing  and  location  of  leasing 
so  as  to  distribute  and  decentralize  ex- 
ploration, development,  and  production 
of  oil  and  gas  among  various  areas  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  considering : 
Existing  information  concerning  their 
geographical,  geological,  and  ecological 
characteristics;  their  location  with  re- 
spect to,  and  relative  needs,  of  regional 
energy  markets;  interest  by  potential 
oil  and  gas  producers  in  exploration 
and  development  as  indicated  by  tract 
nominations  and  other  representations; 
an  equitable  sharing  of  developmental 
benefits  and  environmental  risks  among 
various  regions  of  the  United  States;  and 

Third,  receipt  of  fair  market  value  for 
public  resources. 

The  program  would  include  estimates 
of  appropriations  and  staffing  required 
to  prepare  the  necessai-y  environmental 
impact  statements,  obtain  resoiurce  data 
and  any  other  information  needed  to  de- 
cide whether  to  issue  any  lease  and  to 
supervise  operations  under  every  lease 
in  the  manner  necessary  to  assure  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  the  law, 
the  regulations,  and  the  lease. 

The  environmental  impact  statement 
on  the  leasing  program  would  include  an 
assessment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  rela- 
tive significance  of  the  OCS  energy  re- 
sources toward  meeting  national  de- 
mands, the  capability  of  industry  to  de- 
velop those  resources,  and  the  relative 
environmental  hazard  of  each  area  pro- 
posed to  be  leased. 

There  are  provisions  for  public  par- 
ticipation in  the  development  of  the  pro- 
gram and  coordination  with  the  States 
which  may  be  impacted  by  leasing  and 
with  management  programs  established 
pursuant  to  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1972. 

The  leasing  program  would  have  to  be 
revised  and  reapproved  periodically. 
Once  the  program  has  been  approved, 
no  leases  would  be  issued  unless  they  are 
for  areas  included  in  the  program.  The 
Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  obtain 
from  private  sources  any  data,  and  re- 
ports which  he  needed  to  prepare  the 
program. 

3.    RDEKAL    OIL    AND    CAS    SURVEY    PROGRAM 

The  Secretary  would  be  directed  to 
conduct  a  survey  of  oil  and  gas  resources 
of  the  OCS.  This  program  would  be  de- 
signed to  provide  information  about  the 
probable  location,  extent  and  character- 
istics of  these  resources.  It  would  provide 
a  basis  for  development  {ind  revision  of 
the  leasing  program  and  more  informed 
decisions  about  fair  market  value  of  re- 
sources. As  part  of  this  program  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  authorized  to  purchase 
data  and  conduct  drilling  on  the  OCS. 
The  Secretary  would  prepare  and  pub- 
lish maps  and  reports  on  the  OCS. 

4.   RESEASCH   AND  DEVELOPMKNT 

To  improve  technology  used  In  OCS 
development,  the  Secretary  would  be  di- 
rected to  carry  out  a  research  and  de- 
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velopment  program.  This  would  include 
consideration  of  first,  downhole  safety 
devices;  secwid,  methods  for  reestablish- 
ing control  of  blowing  out  or  burning 
wells;  third,  methods  for  containing  and 
cleaning  up  oil  spills;  fourth,  improved 
drilling  bits;  fifth,  improved  flaw  detec- 
tion systems  for  undersea  pipelines; 
sixth,  new  or  improved  methods  of  de- 
velopment in  water  depths  over  600 
meters;  and  seventh,  subsea  production 
systems. 

5.    ENFORCEMENT    OF    SAFETY    REGULATIONS 

To  assure  that  increased  OCS  develop- 
ment proceeds  in  as  safe  a  manner  as 
possible,  the  Secretary  would  be  directed 
to  conduct  regular  inspections  and 
strictly  enforce  safety  regulations.  The 
inspections  must  take  place  at  every 
stage  of  werations  which  means  that 
Congress  must  provide  funding  and 
manpower  needed.  Penalties  for  viola- 
tion of  the  regulations  would  be  in- 
creased and  lessees  would  be  required  to 
give  the  Secretary  any  information  he 
needs  to  assure  a  safe  operation. 

6.    LIABIUTY  FCMt   OIL  SPILLS 

Strict  liability  for  damage  from  oil 
spills  would  be  imposed  on  all  lessees. 

7.    ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  COASTAL  STATES 

Since  the  coastal  States  are  the  ones 
directly  impacted  by  OCS  development, 
a  portion  of  the  revenues  from  the  OCS 
would  be  made  available  for  grants  to 
those  states  to  assist  them  in  meeting 
the  environmental,  economic,  and  social 
impacts  of  OCS  development. 

8.      DEVELOPMENT      AND      PRODUCTION      REQUIRE- 
MENTS 

The  Secretary  would  be  directed  to  in- 
clude a  development  plan  in  each  lease 
which  would  spell  out  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed and  a  time  schedule  for  perform- 
ance. These  plans  could,  of  course,  be  re- 
vised in  light  of  changed  circumstances. 
Unitization  or  other  agreements  woiild 
be  encouraged  to  achieve  full  develop- 
ment and  maximum  production  from 
leases. 

».   REVISED    BISOING   SYSTEMS 

There  has  been  considerable  public  dis- 
cussion and  debate  about  the  need  for 
revised  bidding  systems  for  OCS  leases. 
The  Department  of  Interior  has  an- 
nounced that  it  intends  to  experiment 
with  royalty  bidding.  Others  have  ad- 
vocated work  program  bidding  such  as 
has  been  used  in  the  North  Sea.  My  bill 
would  substitute  net  profit  sharing  of  55 
percent  for  the  Federal  royalty  of  not 
less  than  12V2  percent.  Royalty  bidding 
would  not  be  permitted. 

Cash  bonus  bidding  is  in  most  cases 
the  best  system  of — placing  £u;reage  In 
the  hands  of  responsible,  capable  and 
diligent  operators — encouraging  early  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  OCS 
leases — maximizing  ultimate  recovery — 
assuring  fair  market  value  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Royalty  bidding — now  permitted  under 
the  law  as  an  sdtemative  to  bonus  bid- 
ding, but  never  used — win  resiilt  in  very 
high  bids  because  an  operator  risks  little 
with  such  a  bid.  At  high  royalty  rates 
only  the  lowest  cost  oO  and  gas  will  be 
developed  and  produced.  With  a  cash 
bonus  and  the  present  OCS  royalty  rate 


of  16%  percent,  an  operator  would  de- 
velop any  property  for  which  the  cost  of 
production  less  royalty  was  less  than  83  Vj 
percent  of  the  wellhead  price.  With  a 
royalty  rate  of  75  percent,  no  oil  that  cost 
more  than  25  percent  of  the  wellhead 
price  would  be  developed.  Perhaps  only 
half  as  much  oil  and  gas  would  be  pro- 
duced under  royalty  bidding  as  luider  the 
present  system. 

Net  profit  sharing  is  a  preferable  alter- 
native and  should  be  tried  on  an  experi- 
mental basis. 

In  addition  to  changes  to  the  OCS  Act, 
the  Energy  SuPPly  Act  contains  a  niun- 
ber  of  miscellaneous  provisions  dealing 
vvith  a  variety  of  subjects  related  to  more 
rapid  development  of  domestic  energy 

supply. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  Energy  Supply  Act  of  1974 
and  other  bills  dealing  with  the  OCS  in 
the  very  near  future.  These  include  S. 
2672,  introduced  by  Senator  Chiles, 
S.  2858,  introduced  by  Senator  Tunney, 
S.  2922,  introduced  by  Senator  Hatha- 
way, and  S.  2389.  introduced  by  Senator 
Stevens. 

In  order  to  make  the  text  of  my  bill 
available  to  Senators  and  other  inter- 
ested parties,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tliat  a  brief  summary  of  the  bill  and  its 
full  text  be  printed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
description  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Section-by-Sbction  Description  of  Energy 
Supply  Act  of  1974 

Section  1  contains  the  short  title  and 
table  of  contents. 

TITLE   I.    findings    AND   PURPOSES 

Section  101  sets  out  a  number  of  findings 
about  the  current  and  future  energy  supply 
situation,  and  the  potential  role  of  the  oil 
and  gas  resources  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  (OCS). 

Section  102  states  the  purposes  of  the 
Act.  These  Include  Increasing  production  of 
oil  and  gas  from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
m  a  manner  which  assures  orderly  resource 
development,  protection  of  the  environment, 
and  receipt  of  fair  market  value  for  public 
resources  and  encouraging  development  of 
new  technology  to  increase  human  safety  and 
eliminate  or  reduce  environmental  damage. 

TITIX   n.   INCRKASIS    PRODUCTION    OV   OUTtR 
CONTINENTAI.   SHELF   ENERGY   RESOURCES 

This  title  contains  a  aeries  of  amendments 
to  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
of  1963   (43  UJ3.C.  1331-43)    (CXS3  Act). 

Section  201  amends  Section  3  of  the  OCS 
Act  to  add  a  policy  statement  that  OCS  is 
held  in  trust  for  all  the  people,  and  its  re- 
sources should  be  made  avaUable  for  orderly 
development. 

Section  302  adds  11  new  sections  to  the 
OCS  Act.  These  are: 

(1)  Sec.  18  eetabllshes  a  policy  of  making 
BTAlIable  for  leasing  by  1986  all  OCS  lands 
determined  to  be  both  geologically  favorable 
for  oil  and  gas  and  capable  of  supporting 
development  without  undue  environmental 
hazard.  It  also  directs  the  Secretary  to  pre- 
pare a  10-year  leasing  program.  It  sets  out 
policies  to  be  foUowed  In  preparing  the  pro- 
gram including  orderly  development  of  energy 
resources,  environmental  protection,  re- 
ceipt of  fair  market  value,  public  p*rUclpa- 
tlon,  and  intetgovernmental  coordination. 
AU  leasing  activity  must  follow  the  program 
after  January  1,  1976. 

(2)  Sec.  19  directs  the  Secretary  to  conduct 


a  survey  of  the  oil  and  gas  resources  of  the 
OCt3.  This  will  be  done  by  the  Geological 
Survey.  It  requires  publication  of  topograph- 
ic, geological  and  geophysical  maps  of  and 
reports  about  the  OCS. 

(3)  Sec.  20  mandates  a  research  and  devel- 
opment program  lor  Improved  technology 
for  production,  safety,  and  environmental 
protection. 

(4)  Sec.  21  imposes  more  stringent  require- 
ments for  environmental  protection  in  reg- 
ulations ai-id  l;ispections  of  OCS  operations. 

(5)  Sec.  22  establishes  unlimited  strict  lia- 
bility for  damages  from  oil  spills. 

(C)  Sec.  23  directs  negotiation  of  interim 
agreements  with  coastal  states  to  permit  oil 
and  gas  development  pending  resolution  of 
jurisdictional  disputes. 

(7)  Sec.  24  directs  the  President  to  estab- 
lish procedures  to  settle  boundary  disputes 
with  the  States,  Mexico  and  Canada. 

(8)  Sec.  25  establishes  a  Coastal  States 
Pund  to  assist  the  coastal  states  to  ameliorate 
the  adverse  impacts  of  OCS  oil  and  gas  de- 
velopment. The  Secretary  would  make  grants 
to  coastal  states  for  planning,  construction 
of  public  lacilltles  and  provision  of  public 
services.  The  Fund  would  come  from  CCS 
revenues. 

(9)  Sec.  26  authorizes  citizen  suits  to 
enforce  the  OCS  Act. 

(10)  Sec.  27  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  recommend  ways  of  promoting 
competition  and  maximize  production  and 
revenues  from  the  OCS. 

(11)  Sec.  28  establishes  criminal  and  civU 
penalties  for  violations  of  the  Act. 

Section  203  amends  Section  8  of  the  OCS 
Act  to  provide  for  competitive  leasing  on 
basis  of  cash  bonus  and  fixed  royalty  (pres- 
ent system)  or  cash  bonus  with  payment  of 
55%  of  net  profits  to  the  United  States.  Roy- 
alty bidding,  permitted  but  never  tried  un- 
der existing  law,  would  be  prohibited. 

Section  204  amends  Section  8  of  the  OCS 
Act  to  require  competitive  sale  of  all  Fed- 
eral royalty  oil  from  future  leases. 

Section  205  amends  Section  15  of  the  OCS 
Act  to  require  a  more  comprehensive  annual 
report  of  OCS  activity. 

Section  206  amends  Section  5  c^  the  OCS 
Act  by  adding  limitations  on  extension  of 
non-producing  leases,  requirements  for  de- 
velopment plans  which  mtist  be  adhered  to. 
and  a  prohibition  against  flaring  of  gas  from 
wells  on  the  OCS. 

Section  207  amends  Section  11  oi  the  OCS 
Act  to  require  permits  for  geological  or  geo- 
physical exploration  on  the  OCS. 

Section  208  amends  Section  5  of  the  OCS 
Act  to  delete  provisions  made  unnecessary  by 
the  new  enforcement  provisions. 

TITLE   in.    MISCELLANBOmS  PROVISIONS 

Section  301  directs  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  review  appropriations  and  staff- 
ing needed  to  monitor  adequately  pipelines  to 
assure  that  they  meet  safety  standards  and 
to  identify  needs  for  new  legislation.  It  also 
directs  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
report  on  the  adequacy  for  transportation 
facilities  for  OCS  oil  and  gas. 

Section  302  authorizes  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  to  allocate  materials  neces- 
sary for  exploration,  development,  produc- 
tion, or  transportation  of  OCS  oil  and  gas  re- 
sources. 

Section  303  directs  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  study  the  need  for  and  availability 
of  capital  to  finance  exploration,  develc^- 
ment,  production,  and  transportation  of  do- 
mestic energy  resources.  The  study  will  as- 
sess the  need  for  Federal  loans,  loan  guaran- 
tees, or  other  forms  of  assistance. 

Section  304  directs  a  study  of  water  reser- 
voir projects  to  Identify  additionta  hydro- 
power  ci4>abmty  and  a  study  of  the  need  for 
a  national  power  grid. 

Section  306  directs  a  study  of  means  to 
maximize  resource  recovery  and  minimize  en- 
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Tlronmental  Impact  In  development 
ergy  resources. 

Section  308  requests  the  President  to 
tlate  with  foreign  countries  which  hav« 
Ited  exports  of  energy  development  c  lulp- 
ment  to  the  United  States. 

Section  307  calls  for  Identification 
tentlal   sites   for  energy   production    ,  w. 
ery.  generating  plants)  and  transmlssl(  n 
Federal  lands. 

Section  308  directs  the  Secretary  to 
methods  for  expediting  Federal 
lated  actions. 

Section    309    Is    a    standard 
clause. 

Section  310  defines  certain  terms  u. 
the  Act. 
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(7)  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  contains 
significant  quantities  of  petroleum  and  nat- 
ural gas,  which  are  a  vital  national  reserve 
that  must  be  carefully  managed  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest;  and 

(8)  there  presently  exists  a  variety  of  tech- 
nological, economic,  environmental,  admin- 
istrative, and  legal  problems  which  tend  to 
retard  the  development  of  the  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas  resources  of  the  Outer  Continental 
SheU. 
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S.  3221 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoi  te  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stati  s  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Energy  Supp^  Act 
of  1974". 

TABLB    or    CONTENTS 
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CONTINENTAL    SHELF    ENERGY    RESOURC    S 

Sec.  201.  National  policy  for  Outer  Contl  len 
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Sec.  310.  Definitions. 

TITLE  I— FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  finds  and  dec^es 
that — 

(1)  the  demand  for  energy  In  the  Vn  ted 
States  Is  Increasing  and  will  continue  to  In 
crease  for  the  foreseeable  future; 

(2)  domestic  production  of  oU  and  gasflias 
declined  In  recent  years; 

(3)  the  United  States  has  become  Inert  sis- 
Ingly  dependent  upon  Imports  of  oil  f:  sm 
foreign  nations  to  meet  domestic  em  -jtv 
demand;  " 

(4)  increasing  reliance  on  imported  ol  Is 
not  Inevitable,  but  U  rather  subject  to  Ig- 
nlficant  reduction  by  wise  choices  in  pol  'y 

(6)  consumption  of  natural  gas  In  he 
United  States  has  greatly  exceeded  addltl  ns 
to  domestic  reserves  in  recent  years,  so  t  lat 
currently  available  supplies  are  less  tl  an 
demand; 

(6)  technology  is  or  can  be  made  avalla  ile 
which  wUl  aUow  sufficient  production  a  id 
consumption  of  domestic  energy  supplylto 
meet  demands  consistent  with  national 
vlronmental  policies; 
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Sec.  102.  The  purposes  of  thU  Act  are  .„ 

(1)  Increase  domestic  production  of  oil 
and  natural  gas  In  order  to  assure  material 
prosperity  and  national  security,  reduce 
dependence  on  unreliable  foreign  sources, 
and  assist  In  maintaining  a  favorable  balance 
of  payments; 

(2)  make  oil  and  natural  gas  resources  In 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  available  as 
rapidly  as  possible  consistent  with  the  need 
for  orderly  resource  development,  protection 
of  the  environment,  and  receipt  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  fair  market  value  for  private  use 
of  public  resources. 

(3)  assist  In  development  of  other  energty 
resources;  and 

(4)  encourage  development  of  new  and 
Improved  technology  for  energy  resource 
production  that  will  Increase  human  safety 
and  eliminate  or  reduce  risk  of  damage  to 
the  environment. 

TITLE  n— INCREASED  PRODUCTION  OP 
OUTER  CONTINENTAL  SHELF  ENERGY 
RESOURCES 

NATIONAL  POLICY  FOR  OUTER  CONTINENTAL 
BHXLF 

Sec  201.  Section  3  of  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  Lands  Act  Is  revised  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection    (c) : 

"(c)  It  Is  hereby  declared  that  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Is  a  vital  national  resource 
reserve  held  In  trust  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  all  the  people,  which  should  be 
made  available  for  orderly  development,  sub- 
ject to  environmental  safeguards,  consistent 
with  and  when  necessary  to  meet  national 
needs.". 

new   SECTIONS  OP   OUTER   CONTINENTAL 
SHELF  LANDS   ACT 

Sec.  202.  The  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  Is  hereby  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  sections  : 

"development  of  OUTER   CONTINENTAL   SHELF 
LEASING    PROGRAM 

"Sec.  18.  (a)  Congress  declares  that  It  Is 
the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes  that  prior  to 
1985  all  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands  de- 
termined to  be  both  geologically  favorable 
for  the  accumulation  of  oil  and  gas  and 
capable  of  supporting  oil  and  gas  develop- 
ment without  undue  environmental  hazard 
or  damage  should  be  made  available  for  leas- 
ing as  soon  as  practicable  after  that  deter- 
mination Is  made. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  prepare  and  maintain  a  leasing  pro- 
gram to  Implement  the  policy  set  forth  In 
subsection  (a) .  The  leasing  program  shall  In- 
dicate the  size,  timing,  and  location  of  leas- 
ing activity  that  will  best  meet  national  en- 
ergy needs  for  the  ten-year  period  following 
Its  approval  or  reapproval  In  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  subsection  (a)  above  and  with 
the  following  principles: 

"(1)  management  of  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  In  a  manner  which  considers  all  Its 
resource  values  and  the  potential  Impact  of 
oil  and  gas  exploration  and  development  on 
other  resource  values  of  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  and  the  marine  environment; 

"(2)  timing  and  location  of  leasing  so  as 
to  distribute  and  decentralize  exploration, 
development,  and  production  of  oil  and  gas 
among  various  areas  of  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf,  considering: 
"(A)  existing  Information  concerning  their 


geographical,  geological,  and  ecological  char- 
acteristics; 

"(B)  their  location  with  respect  to.  and 
relative  needs  of,  regional  energy  markets; 

"(C)  Interest  by  potential  oil  and  gas  pro- 
ducers In  exploration  and  development  as  in- 
dicated by  tract  nominations  and  other  rep- 
resentations; 

"(D)  an  equitable  sharing  of  developmen- 
tal benefits  and  environmental  risks  among 
various  regions  of  the  United  States;  and 

"(3)  receipt  of  fair  market  value  for  public 
resources. 

"(c)  The  program  shaU  Include  estimates 
of  the  appropriations  and  staffing  required 
to  prepare  the  necessary  environmental  Im- 
pact statements,  obtain  resource  data  and 
any  other  Information  needed  to  decide  the 
order  In  which  areas  are  to  be  scheduled  for 
lease,  to  make  the  analyses  required  prior  to 
offering  tracts  for  lease,  and  to  supervise  op- 
erations under  every  lease  In  the  manner 
necessary  to  assure  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law,  the  regulations,  and 
the  lease. 

"(d)  The  environmental  Impact  stetement 
on  the  leasing  program  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
shall  include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to  aii 
assessment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  relative 
significance  of  the  probable  oil  and  gas  re- 
sources of  each  area  proposed  to  be  offered 
for  lease  In  meeting  national  demands,  the 
most  likely  rate  of  exploration  and  develop- 
ment that  Is  expected  to  occur  If  the  areas 
are  leased,  and  the  relative  environmental 
hazard  of  each  area.  Such  environmental  Im- 
pact statement  shall  be  based  on  considera- 
tion of  the  foUowlng  factors,  without  being 
limited  thereto:  geological  and  geophysical 
conditions,  biological  data  on  existing  ani- 
mal, marine,  and  plant  life,  and  commercial 
Nand  recreational  xises  of  nearby  land  and 
water  areas. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulaUon, 
establish  procedures  for  receipt  and  con- 
sideration of  nominations  for  areas  to  be  of- 
fered for  lease  or  to  be  excluded  from  leasing, 
for  public  notice  of  and  participation  In 
development  of  the  leasing  program,  for  re- 
view by  State  and  local  governments  which 
may  be  impacted  by  the  proposed  leasing, 
and  for  coordination  of  the  program  with 
management  programs  established  pursuant 
to  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972. 
These  procedures  wUl  be  applicable  to  any 
revision  or  reapproval  of  the  leasing  program. 
"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  pubhsh  a  pro- 
posed leasing  program  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter and  submit  It  to  the  Congress  within  one 
year  after  enactment  of  this  section. 

"(K)  After  the  leasing  program  has  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary  or  after  January 
1,  1976,  whichever  comes  first,  no  leases  under 
this  Act  may  be  issued  unless  they  are  for 
areas  Included  In  the  approved  leasing  pro- 
gram. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  may  revise  and  reap- 
prove  the  leasing  program  at  any  time  and 
he  must  review  and  reapprove  the  leasing 
program  at  least  once  each  year. 

"(I)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  obtain 
from  public  or  private  sources,  any  surveys, 
data,  reports,  or  other  information  (Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  data  about  the  loca- 
tion of  potential  oil  and  gas  reserves)  which 
may  be  necessary  to  assist  him  In  preparing 
environment  Impact  statements  and  making 
other  evaluations  required  by  this  Act. 

"(J)  The  heads  of  aU  Federal  departments 
or  agencies  are  authorized  and  directed  to 
provide  the  Secretary  with  any  Information 
he  requests  to  assist  him  in  preparing  the 
leasing  program. 

"FEDERAL    OUTER    CONTINENTAL    SHELF    OIL    AND 
GAS    SURVEY    PROGRAM 

"SEC.  19.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  conduct  a  survey  program 
regarding  oil  and  gas  resources  of  the  Outer 
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ContlnenUl  Shelf.  This  program  shall  be 
designed  to  provide  Information  about  the 
probable  location,  extent,  and  characteristics 
of  such  resources  in  order  to  provide  a  basis 
for  ( 1 )  development  and  revision  of  the  leas- 
ing program  required  by  section  18  of  this 
Act.  (2)  greater  and  better  Informed  com- 
petitive interest  by  potential  producers  Jn 
the  oil  and  gas  resources  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  (3)  more  Informed  decisions 
regarding  the  value  of  public  resources  and 
revenues  to  be  expected  from  leasing  them, 
and  (4)  the  mapping  program  required  by 
subsection   (c)   of  this  section. 

•■(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  con- 
duct, contract  for,  or  purchase  the  results  of 
seismic,  geomagnetic,  gravitational,  geo- 
physical, or  geochemical  investigations  or 
drilling,  needed  to  implement  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  prepare 
and  publish  and  keep  current  a  series  of 
detailed  topographic,  geological,  and  geo- 
physical maps  of  and  reports  about  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  which  shall  include,  but 
not  necessarily  be  limited  to,  the  results  ol 
seismic,  gravitational,  and  magnetic  surveys 
on  a  grid  spacing  no  greater  than  two  kilo- 
meters. Such  maps  shall  be  prepared  and 
published — 

"(1)  no  later  than  July  1.  1976,  for  any 
areas  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  under 
oil  and  gas  lease  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section  or  scheduled  for  lease  on  or 
before  June  30,  1977; 

"(2)  no  later  than  six  months  prior  to  the 
last  day  for  submission  of  bids  for  any  areas 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  scheduled  for 
least  on  or  after  July  1,  1977;  and 

"(3)  in  no  case  later  than  ten  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

••(d)  Within  six  months  after  enactment  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  develop  and 
submit  to  Congress  a  plan  lor  conducting  the 
survey  and  mapping  programs  required  by 
this  section.  This  plan  shall  include  an  iden- 
tification of  the  areas  to  be  surveyed  and 
mapped  during  the  first  five  years  of  the  pro- 
grams and  estimates  of  the  appropriations 
and  staffing  required  to  Implement  them. 

"(e)  On  or  before  the  expiration  of  the 
twenty-month  period  following  the  effective 
date  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  submit 
a  report  to  the  Congress  concerning  the 
carrying  out  of  his  duties  under  this  section, 
together  with  a  summary  of  the  initial  data 
compiled,  and  shall  thereafter,  on  not  less 
than  an  annual  basis,  submit  a  report  to  the 
Congress  concerning  the  carrying  out  of  such 
duties  and  shall  include  as  a  part  of  each 
such  report  a  summary  of  the  current  data 
for  the  period  covered  by  the  report. 

"(f)  No  action  taken  to  implement  this 
section  except  the  drilling  «rf  exploratory 
wells  for  oil  and  gas  shall  be  considered  a  ma- 
jor Federal  action  for  the  purposes  of  section 
102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969. 

*"(g)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
apprc^MTiated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section  during 
fiscal  yetu-s  1975  and  1976. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulation, 
require  that  any  person  holding  a  lease  or 
permit  for  oil  or  gas  exploration  or  develop- 
ment on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  shall 
provide  the  Secretary  with  any  data  or  in- 
formation about  the  oil  or  gas  resources  in 
the  area  subject  to  the  lease  or  permit. 

"RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

••Sec.  20.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  carry  out  a  research  and  de- 
velopment program  designed  to  Improve 
technology  related  to  development  of  the  oil 
and  gas  resoturcec  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  including  but  not  limited  to — 

"  1 1 )  downbole  safety  devices, 

"(2)  methods  for  reestablishing  control  of 
blowing  out  or  burning  wells, 

"(3)  methods  for  containing  and  cleaning 
up  oil  splUs. 


"(4)   Improved  drilling  bits, 

"(5)  Improved  flaw  detection  systems  for 
undersea  pipelines, 

"(6)  new  or  improved  methods  of  develop- 
ment in  water  depths  over  six  hundred 
meters,  and 

••(7)  subsea  production  systems. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected, after  review  and  comment  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  to  establish  safety  and  environ- 
mental standards  for  all  pieces  of  equipment 
used  in  exploration,  development,  and  pro- 
duction of  oil  and  gas  from  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf. 

••(c)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  equip- 
ment and  performance  standards  for  oil  spill 
cleanup  plans  and  operations.  Stich  stand- 
ards shall  be  coordinated  with  the  National 
Oil  and  Hazardous  Substances  Pollution  Con- 
tingency Plan,  and  reviewed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
and   the  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

"(d)  The  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  shall  con- 
duct studies  of  underwater  diving  techniques 
and  equipment  suitable  for  protection  of  hu- 
man safety  at  depths  greater  than  those 
where  such  diving  now  takes  place. 

"ENFORCEMENT  OF  SAFETY   REGULATIONS; 
INSPECTIONS 

••Sec.  21.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  regu- 
larly inspect  all  operations  authorized  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  and  strictly  enforce  safely 
regulations  promulgated  pursuant  to  this 
Act  and  other  applicable  laws  and  regulations 
relating  to  public  health,  safety,  and  environ- 
mental protection.  AU  holders  of  leases  un- 
der this  Act  shall  allow  promptly  access  at 
the  site  of  any  operations  subject  to  safety 
regulations  to  any  inspector,  and  provide 
such  documents  and  records  as  the  Secretary 
or  his  designee  may  request. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regu- 
lations within  ninety  days  of  the  enactment 
of  this  section  to  provide  for — 

"(A)  physical  observation  by  an  Inspector 
of  the  installation  and  testing  at  least  once 
each  year  of  all  safety  equipment  designed  to 
prevent  or  ameliorate  blowouts,  fires,  spill- 
ages, or  other  major  accidents;  and 

"(B)  (Misite  Inspection  to  assure  compli- 
ance with  safety  regulations  for  at  least  some 
period  of  time  during  each  Important  phase 
of  operations,  including  but  not  limited  to — 

"(1)  exploratory  drilling; 

"(11)  production  drilling; 

"(111)  well  completion  and  normal  produc- 
tion of  fA\  and  gas; 

"(Iv)   capping  or  plugging  of  wells; 

"(V)  major  servicing  or  repairs  of  equip- 
ment; and 

"(vi)  laying  of  pipelines  or  installation  of 
storage  facilities. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  make  an  investi- 
gation and  public  report  on  all  fires  and  ma- 
jor oU  spillages  occurring  as  a  result  of  c^>er- 
atlons  pursuant  to  this  Act.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  a  major  oil  spillage  is  any 
spiUage  in  one  instance  of  more  than  two 
hundred  barrels  of  oil  over  a  period  of  thirty 
days:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  may,  in 
his  discretion,  make  an  investigation  and 
report  of  lesser  oil  spillages.  AU  holders  of 
leases  under  this  Act  shall  cooperate  with 
the  Secretary  In  the  course  of  such  Investi- 
gations. 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  his 
responsibilities  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary may  by  agreement  utilize  with  or 
without  reimbiu-sement  the  services,  person- 
nel, or  facilities  of  any  Federal  agency. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  report  to 
the  Congress  within  thirty  days  of  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year  detaUlng  enforcement  ac- 
tivities under  this  Act  for  the  previous  year, 
and  giving  any  recommendations  for  Increas- 
ing safety  of  operations  in  the  Outer  Con- 


tinental Shelf  or  increasing  the  effective- 
ness of  enforcement  of  safety  regulations. 
Such  report  shall  state  the  number  of  viola- 
tions of  safety  regulations  found,  the  names 
of  the  violators,  and  the  action  taken  there- 
on. 

••(c)  The  issuance  and  continuation  in 
effect  of  any  lease,  or  of  any  extension, 
renewal,  or  replacement  of  any  lease  under 
the  provision  of  this  Act,  shall  be  condi- 
tioned upon  compliance  with  the  safety 
regtilations  issued  under  this  Act. 

•'(d)  The  Secretary  shall  consider  any 
petition  from  any  person  alleging  the  exist- 
ence of  a  violation  of  any  safety  regulations 
issued  under  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall 
answer  such  petition  no  later  than  ninety 
days  after  receipt  thereof,  stating  whether  or 
not  such  alleged  violations  exist  and.  if  so, 
what  action  has  been  taken. 

••UABn-ITY  FOR  OIL  SPILLS 

•  Sec  22.  (a)  Any  person  in  charge  of 
any  operations  or  facilities  in  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf,  as  soon  as  he  has  knowl- 
edge of  a  discharge  or  spillage  of  oU  from 
an  operation,  shall  immediately  notify  the 
appropriate  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government  of  such  discharge. 

•■(b)  (1)  Except  when  the  holder  of  a  lease 
issued  or  maintained  under  this  Act  can 
prove  the  damages  In  connection  with  or 
resnlting  from  the  discharge  or  spillage  of 
oil  from  an  operation  In  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  were  caused  by  an  act  of 
war,  or  the  damaged  party,  svich  holder  shall 
be  strictly  liable  to  all  damaged  parties,  public 
or  private,  without  regard  to  fault  for  such 
damages,  and  without  regard  to  ownership 
of  any  affected  lands,  structures,  fish,  wild- 
life, or  blotic  or  other  natural  resources 
reUed  upon  by  any  damaged  party  for  sub- 
sistence or  economic  purposes. 

"(2)  In  any  case  where  liability  without 
fault  is  imposed  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
and  the  damages  involved  were  caused  by  the 
negligence  of  a  third  party,  the  rules  of 
subrogation  shall  apply  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  the  Jurisdiction  where  the  damage 
occurred. 

"(c)  If  smy  area  within  or  without  a  lease 
granted  or  maintained  under  this  Act  is 
polluted  by  any  discharge  or  spiUage  of  oil 
from  operations  conducted  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  holder  of  such  lease,  and  such  pollu- 
tion damages  or  threatens  to  damage  aquatic 
life,  wUdlife,  or  public  or  private  property, 
the  control  and  total  removal  of  the  pollut- 
ant shall  be  at  the  expense  of  such  bolder, 
including  administrative  and  other  costs 
incurred  by  the  Secretary  or  any  other 
Federal  officer  or  agency.  Upon  failure  of 
such  holder  to  adequately  control  and 
remove  such  pollutant,  the  Secretary  In 
co<H9eration  with  other  Federal,  State,  or 
local  agencies,  or  in  cooperation  with  such 
holder,  or  both,  shall  have  the  right  to 
accomplish  the  control  and  reuMval  at  the 
expense  of  the  holder. 

••(d)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  re- 
qulronents  that  all  holders  of  leases  Issued 
or  maintained  under  this  Act  shall  carry  in- 
surance in  an  amount  sufficient  to  provide 
for  cleanup  of  and  adequate  compensation 
for  damages  which  may  result  from  any  dis- 
charge or  spillage  of  oil  resulting  from  opera- 
tions In  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  Interpreted  to  supersede  section  311 
of  the  Federal  Water  PoUution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1972  or  preempt  the  field  of 
strict  UabiUty  or  to  preclude  any  State  from 
imposing  additional  requirements. 

"NEGOTIATIONS    WITH    STATES 

•"Sec  23.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  negotiate  virlth  those  coastal 
States  which  are  asserting  jurisdiction  over 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  with  a  view  to 
developing  interim  agreements  which  will 
allow  energy  resource  development  prior  to 
final  Judicial  resolution  of  the  dispute. 
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"OETZXMINATION    OF    BOTTNOARXZa 

"Sec.  24.  Within  one  year  followli  g  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  establish  procedures  for  s  ttllng 
any  outstanding  boundary  disputes,  £  elud- 
ing International  boundaries  betwee  i  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  betwe^  n  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  and  esl  ibllsh 
boundaries  between  adjacent  States,  lis  di- 
rected In  section  4  of  this  Act. 
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"COASTAL  STATE  FUND 

"Sec.  26.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  estatllshed 
In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  Stat<  i  the 
Coastal  States  Fund  (hereinafter  re  erred 
to  as  the  "fund") .  The  Secretary  Is  auth  rlzed 
to  make  grants  from  the  fund  to  the  c  tastal 
States  to  assist  them  to  ameliorate  a  verse 
environmental  effects  and  control  seco  idary 
social  and  economic  Impacts  assoclate«  with 
the  development  of  Federal  energy  res<  urces 
In,  or  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  adja- 
cent to  the  submerged  lands  of,  such  £  lates 
Such  grants  may  be  used  for  planning 

structlon  of  public  facilities,  and  pro 

of  public  services,  and  such  other  act]  rities 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by  r<  fula- 
tlons.  Such  regulations  shall,  at  a  mint  aum, 
(1)  provide  that  such  activities  be  dl  ectly 
related  to  such  environmental  effectj  and 
social  and  economic  Impacts;  and  (2)  re  lulre 
each  coastal  State,  as  a  requirement  ot  sllgl- 
blllty  for  grants  from  the  fund,  to  est  blish 
pollution  containment  and  cleanup  sj  items 
for  pollution  from  energy  resource  de  elop- 
ment  activities  on  the  submerged  land:  ,  and 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  adjacent  t<  such 
lands,  of  each  such  State. 

"(b)    The   Secretary,   in   accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  subsection   (a),  sha  1,  by 
regulation,  establish  requirements  for    ;rant 
ellglbUlty:  Provided.  That  no  grant  sh  li  be 
for  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the  ac  Ivlty 
or    activities    to   be   conducted    undei^such 
grant.    The    Secretary    shall    coordlna 
grants   with    management    programs 
Ushed  pvirsuant  to  the  Coastal  Zon 
agement  Act  of  1972. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pn 
of  law,  6  per  centum  of  the  Federa. 
nues  from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Act,  as  amended  by  this  Act,  „„ 
paid  Into  the  fund:  Provided,  That  thi 
amount  paid  Into  the  fund  shall  not 
$200,000,000  per  year. 

"(d)     For    the    purpose    of    this    seltlon. 
'coastal  State'  means  a  State  of  the  U  ilted 
States  m,  or  bordering  on,  the  Atlanta 
clflc,  or  Arctic   Ocean, 
or  Ix>ng  Island  Sound. 

"crrizEN  surrs 
"Sec.  26.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sulsec- 
tlon  (b)  of  this  section,  any  person  hi  ring 
an  Interest  which  Is  or  may  be  adve  sely 
affected  may  commence  a  civil  action  oil  his 
own  behalf — 

"(1)  against  any  person  Including — : 
"(A)  the  United  States,  and 
"(B)  any  other  governmental  Instrui  len- 
tallty  or  agency  to  the  extent  permltte  1  by 
the  eleventh  amendment  to  the  Cons  Itu- 
tlon  who  18  alleged  to  be  In  violation  ol  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  regulation  >ro- 
mulgated  thereunder,  or  any  permit  or  1  »ase 
issued  by  the  Secretary;  or 

"(2)   against  the  Secretary  where  thei  s  Is 
alleged  a  failure  of  the  Secretary  to  perl  irm 
any   act   or   duty   under   this   Act   whicii  is 
not  discretionary  with  the  Secretary. 
"(b)   No  action  may  be  commenced — 
"(1)  under  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this 
tlon — 

"(A)  prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plali., 
has  given  notice  in  writing  under  oath  >»' 
the  violation  (i)  to  the  Secretary,  and  («) 
to  any  alleged  violator  of  the  provisions  jf 
this  Act  or  any  regulations  promulgat  id 
thereunder,  or  any  permit  or  lease  issu  d 
thereunder: 
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"(B)  If  the  Secretary  has  commenced  and 
is  diligently  prosecuting  a  civil  action  In  a 
court  of  the  United  States  to  reqiUre  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
the  regulations  thereunder,  or  the  lease,  but 
in  any  such  action  In  a  court  of  the  United 
States  any  person  may  Intervene  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right;  or 

"(2)  under  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  sec- 
tion prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff 
has  given  notice  m  writing  under  oath  ol 
such  action  to  the  Secretary,  in  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe, except  that  such  action  may  be 
brought  Immediately  after  such  notification 
In  the  case  where  the  violation  complained 
of,  constitutes  an  Imminent  threat  to  the 
health  or  safety  of  the  plaintiff  or  would 
immediately  affect  a  legal  Interest  of  the 
plaintiff. 

"(c)  In  any  action  imder  this  section,  the 
Secretary  if  not  a  party,  may  Intervene  as 
a  matter  of  right. 

■(d)  The  court,  in  Issuing  any  final  order 
in  any  action  brought  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  may  award  costs  of 
litigation  to  any  party,  whenever  the  court 
determines  such  award  is  appropriate.  The 
court  may,  if  a  temporary  restraining  order 
or  preliminary  injunction  Is  sought,  require 
the  filling  of  a  bond  or  equivalent  security 
in  accordance  with  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure. 

"(e)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  restrict 
any  right  which  any  person  (or  class  of  per- 
sons) may  have  under  this  or  any  statute 
or  common  law  to  seek  enforcement  of  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  regula- 
tions thereunder,  or  to  seek  any  other  relief, 
including   relief  against   the   Secretary. 

"PROMOTION    or   COMPETTTION 

"Sec.  27.  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
prepare  and  publish  a  report  with  recom- 
mendations for  promoting  competition  and 
maximizing  production  and  revenues  from 
the  leasing  of  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands, 
and  shall  Include  a  plan  for  implementing 
recommended  administrative  changes  and 
drafts  of  any  proposed  legislation.  Such  re- 
port shall  Include  consideration  of  the  fol- 
lowing— 

"(1)  other  competitive  bidding  systems 
permitted  under  present  law  as  compared  to 
the  bonus  bidding  system; 

"(2)  evaluation  of  alternative  bidding  sys- 
tems not  permitted  under  present  law; 

"(3)  measures  to  ease  entry  of  new  com- 
petitors; and 

"(4)  measures  to  increase  supply  to  in- 
dependent  refiners   and    distributors. 

"ENTORCEMENT    and    PENALTIES 

"Sec.  28.  (a)  At  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Attorney  General  may  Institute  a 
civil  action  In  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  in  which  the  affected 
operation  is  located  for  a  restraining  order 
or  Injunction  or  other  appropriate  remedy 
to  enforce  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
regulation  or  order  Issued  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  Act. 

"(b)  If  any  person  shall  fall  to  comply 
with  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  any  reg- 
ulation or  order  Issued  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act,  after  notice  of  such  faUure  and 
expirfttlon  of  any  period  allowed  for  cor- 
rective action,  such  person  shall  be  liable  for 
a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $6,000  for 
each  and  every  day  of  the  continuance  of 
such  failure.  The  Secretary  or  the  Admin- 
istrator may  assess  and  collect  any  such 
penalty. 

"(c)  Any  person  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully violates  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or 
any  regulation  or  order  Issued  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act,  or  makes  any  false  state- 
ment, representation,  or  certification  in  any 
apolicatlon,    record,   report,    plan   or   other 


document  filed  or  required  to  be  main- 
tained under  this  Act  or  who  knowingly  and 
wUlfully  falsifies,  tampers  with,  or  know- 
ingly and  willfully  renders  Inaccurate  any 
monitoring  device  or  method  or  record  re- 
quired to  be  maintained  under  this  Act.  shall 
upon  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $100,000,  or  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.  Each  day 
that  a  violation  continues  shall  constitute 
a  separate  offense. 

"(d)  Whenever  a  corporation  or  other 
entity  violates  any  provision  of  this  Act, 
or  any  regulation  or  order  Issued  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act,  any  director,  oflScer, 
or  agent  of  such  corporation  or  entity  who 
authorized,  ordered,  or  carried  out  such 
violation  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  fines 
or  Imprisonment  as  provided  for  under  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section. 

"(e)  The  remedies  prescrll>ed  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  concurrent  and  cumulative  and 
the  exercise  of  one  does  not  preclude  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  others.  Further,  the  remedies 
prescribed  in  this  section  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  any  other  remedies  afforded  by  any 
law  or  regulation.". 

REVISION  or  lease  terms 
Sec.  203.  Section  8  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  is  amended  by  revising  sub- 
sections   (a)    and    (b)    to   read   as   follows: 
"(a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  grant 
to  the  highest  responsible  qualified  bidder 
by   competitive   bidding   under   regulations 
promulgated  In  advance,  oil  and  leases  on 
submerged  lands  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  which  are  not  covered  by  leases  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  subsection   (a)    of 
section  6  of  this  Act.  The  bidding  shall  be 
(1)    by   sealed   bids,   and    (2)    at   the   dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  a 
cash  bonus  with  a  royalty  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary at  not  less  than   12  y,    per  centimi   in 
amount  or  value  of  the  production  saved, 
removed,  or  sold,  or  on  the  basis  of  a  cash 
bonus  with  a  66  per  centum  share  of  the 
net   profits   derived   from   operation   of   the 
tract    reserved    to    the    United    States.    The 
United    States'    net    profit    share    shall    be 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  value  of  the 
production    saved,    removed,    or   sold,    less 
those  capital  and  operating  costs  directly  as- 
signable to  the  development  and  operation 
of  all  oil  and  gas  leases  issued  under  this 
Act  to  the  lessee  under  a  net  profitsharing 
arrangement.  No  capital  or  operating  charges 
for  materials  or  labor  services  not  actually 
used  on  an  area  leased  for  oil  or  gas  under 
this  Act  under  a  net  profitsharing  arrange- 
ment, or  allocation  of  Income  taxes  shaU  be 
permitted  as  a  deduction  in  the  calculation 
of  net  Income.  The  Secretary  shall  by  reg- 
ulation establish  accounting  procedures  and 
standards  to  govern  the  calculation  of  net 
profits.  In  the  event  of  any  dispute  between 
the    United    States    and    a    lessee    concern- 
ing  the   calculation   of   the  net  profits  the 
burden  of  proof  shall  be  on  the  lessee. 

"(b)  An  oil  and  gas  lease  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  (1) 
cover  a  compact  area  not  exceeding  five 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine,  (2)  be  for  a 
period  of  five  years  and  as  long  thereafter  as 
oil  or  gas  may  be  produced  from  the  area  in 
paying  quantities,  or  drUling  or  well  rework- 
ing operations  as  approved  by  the  Secretary 
are  conducted  thereon,  and  (3)  contain  such 
rental  provisions  and  such  other  terms  and 
provisions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  at 
the  time  of  offering  the  area  for  lease." 
DISPOSITION  or  pederal  royalty  on. 
Sec.  204.  Section  8  of  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  Lands  Act  as  amended  by  this  Act 
is  further  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsec- 
tion (k)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(k)   Upon  commencement  of  production 
of  oil  and  gas  from  any  lease.  Issued  after 
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the  effective  date  of  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall  offer  to  the  public  and  sell 
by  competitive  bidding  for  not  less  than  its 
value,  in  such  amounts  and  for  such  terms 
as  he  determines,  that  proportion  of  the 
oil  and  gas  produced  from  said  lease  which  is 
due  to  the  United  States  as  royalty.  The 
lessee  shall  take  any  such  royalty  oil  or  gas 
for  which  no  acceptable  bids  are  received  and 
shall  pay  to  the  United  States  a  cash  royalty 
equal  to  its  value,  but  in  no  less  than  the 
highest  bid.". 

ANNUAL   REPORT 

Sec.  205.  Section  15  of  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  Lands  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"ANNUAL    REPORT    BY    SECRETARY    TO 
CONGRESS 

"Sec.  15.  Within  six  months  after  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  on  the  leasing  and  production  pro- 
gram in  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  during 
such  fiscal  year,  including  a  detailing  of  all 
moneys  received  and  expended,  and  of  all 
leasing,  development,  and  production  activ- 
ities; a  summary  of  management,  supervi- 
sion, and  enforcement  activities;  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  for  improve- 
ments In  management,  safety  and  amount  of 
production  in  leasing  and  operations  In  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  and  for  resolution 
of  jurisdictional  confilcts  or  ambiguities.". 

INSURING      MAXIMUM      PRODUCTION      FROM      OIL 
AND    CAS    LEASES 

Sec.  206.  Section  5  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsections: 
"Insuring   Maximum    Production   From   Oil 
and  Gas  Leases 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  not  extend  any 
outstanding  oil  and  gas  lease  or  grant  a 
waiver  or  extension  of  any  development  re- 
quirements of  such  lease  unless  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  extension  or  waiver 
Is  reasonably  certain  to  result  In  production 
of  oil  or  gas  within  the  period  of  the  exten- 
sion and  until  sixty  days  (not  counting  days 
on  which  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  Senate  has  adjourned  for  more  than 
three  days)  after  notice  that  such  action  Is 
proposed  has  been  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  and  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

"(e)  Within  twelve  months  after  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall  audit  all  shut-in  wells  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  and  report  his  find- 
ings to  the  Congress.  His  report  shall  Indicate 
why  each  well  Is  shut  In. 

"(f)  Within  six  months  after  enactment 
of  this  section  the  Secretary  shall  review  all 
outstanding  oil  and  gas  leases  issued  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  and  require  such  unitization 
or  cooperative  or  pooling  aigreements  as  he 
determines  are  necessary  to  achieve  full  de- 
velopment of  and  maximum  production  from 
such  leases. 

"(g)(1)  After  enactment  of  this  section 
no  oil  and  gas  lease  may  be  Issued  pursuant 
to  this  Act  unless  the  lease  requires  that 
development  be  carried  out  In  accordance 
with  a  development  plan  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary,  and  provides  that 
failure  to  comply  with  such  development 
plan  will  terminate  the  lease. 

"(2)  The  development  plan  will  set  forth, 
in  the  degree  of  detail  established  in  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Secretary,  specific  work  to 
be  performed,  environmental  protection  and 
health  and  safety  standards  to  be  met,  and 
a  time  schedule  for  performance. 

"(3)  With  respect  to  permits  and  leases 
outstanding  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  a  proposed  development  plan  must 
be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  within  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 


section.  Failure  to  submit  a  development  plan 
or  to  comply  with  an  approved  development 
plan  shall  terminate  the  permit  or  lease. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may  approve  revisions 
of  development  plans  If  he  determines  that 
revision  will  lead  to  greater  recovery  of  the 
oil  and  gas.  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  re- 
covery operation,  or  is  the  only  means  avail- 
able to  avoid  severe  economic  hardship  on 
the  lessee  or  permittee. 

"(h)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  holders  of  oil  and  gas  leases  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  flare  natural  gas  from  any  well  unless  the 
Secretary  finds  that  the  only  practicable 
way  to  prevent  fiaring  would  be  to  shut-in 
the  well." 

GEOLOGICAL  AND  GEOPHYSICAL  EXPLORATION 

Sec.  207.  Section  11  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  Is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  11.  No  person  shall  conduct  any 
type  of  geological  or  geophysical  explorations 
In  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  without  a 
permit  Issued  by  the  Secretary.  Elach  such 
permit  shall  contain  terms  and  conditions 
designed  to  (1)  prevent  Interference  with 
actual  operations  under  any  lease  main- 
tained or  granted  pursuant  to  this  Act;  (2) 
prevent  or  minimize  environmental  dam- 
age; and  (3)  require  the  permittee  to  fur- 
nish the  Secretary  with  copies  of  all  data 
(Including  geological,  geophysical,  and  geo- 
chemical  data,  well  logs,  and  drill  cores) 
obtained  during  such   exploration.". 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  208.  Subsection  5(a)(2)  of  the  Outer 
Continental     Shelf    Lands    Act    is    hereby 
amended  by  deleting  the  first  sentence. 
TITLE  III— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

PIPELINE     SAFETY     AND     OPERATION 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, in  co(q>eration  with  the  Secretary,  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  report  to  the 
Congress  within  sixty  days  after  enactment 
of  this  Act  on  appropriations  and  staffing 
needed  to  monitor  pipelines  on  Federal  lands 
and  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  so  as  to 
assure  that  they  meet  all  applicable  stand- 
ards for  construction,  oi>eratlon,  and 
maintenance. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Secretary,  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  review  all  laws  and 
regulations  relating  to  the  construction,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  of  pipelines  on 
Federal  lands  and  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  and  report  to  Congress  within  six 
months  after  enactment  of  this  Act  on  ad- 
ministrative changes  needed  and  recom- 
mendations for  new  legislation. 

(c)  One  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  submit  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress a  report  on  the  adequacy  of  existing 
transport  facilities  and  regulations  to  fa- 
cilitate distribution  of  oil  and  gas  resources 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  The  report 
shall  Include  recommendations  for  changes 
In  existing  legislation  or  regulations  to  fa- 
cilitate such  distribution. 

MATERIALS     ALLOCATION 

Sec.  302.  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Office  shall,  within  sixty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  propose 
and  promulgate  a  contmgency  plan,  includ- 
ing appropriate  reg^ulations.  for  allocation  of 
supplies  of  materials  and  equipment  neces- 
sary for  exploration,  development,  produc- 
tion, and  required  transportation  of  oil  and 
gas  resources  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

STUDY     OF     NEED     FOR     ENERGY     DEVELOPMENT 
FINANCING 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  a  study 
of  the  need  for  and  availability  of  capital  to 


finance  exploration,  development,  produc- 
tion, and  transportation  of  energy  resources 
m  the  United  States.  This  study  shall  in- 
clude, but  need  not  be  limited  to,  an  assess- 
ment of  the  desirability  of  Federal  loans, 
loan  guarantees,  or  other  forms  of  Federal 
assistance  in  obtaining  investment  capital. 

(b)  The  study  required  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  no  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  ol  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated lor  the  purposes  ol  this  section 
$500,000. 

FULL    UTILIZATION    OP    HTDROPOWER    CAPABILFTT 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Secretary,  In  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Sec- 
retary ol  the  Army,  and  any  other  Pederal  or 
State  officials,  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
review  all  existing  water  reservoir  projects 
and  Identlly  any  additional  hydropower  ca- 
pability. The  Secretary  shall  identify  poten- 
tial additional  capability  ol  each  reservoir, 
the  estimated  costs  ol  modifications  needed 
to  utilize  that  capability,  and  the  effect  ol 
any  additional  capability  on  luture  water  al- 
locations to  various  reservoir  project  pur- 
poses, and  on  the  environment. 

(b)  The  Federal  Power  Commission,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Secretary,  shall  study  the 
need  lor  establishment  ol  a  national  power 
grid,  consisting  ol  large  electric  power  gen- 
erating facilities,  and  a  system  ol  very  high 
voltage  transmission  lines  which,  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  shall  Interconnect  generat- 
ing lacilities  and  transmission  systems  in  the 
various  regions  ol  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  Secretary  and  the  Pederal  Power 
Commission  shall  submit  reports  of  the  re- 
sults of  their  studies  to  the  Congress  within 
two  years  after  the  enactment  ol  the  Act. 

(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $2,000,000  lor  the  purposes  ol  sub- 
section (a)  and  $1,000,000  for  the  purposes  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

A  STUDY  OF  MEANS  TO  MAXIMIZE  RESOURCE  RE- 
COVERY AND  MINIMIZE  ENVIRONMENTAL  IM- 
PACTS IN  DEVELOPMENT  DP  ENERGY  RESOURCES 

Sec.  305.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to 
contract  with  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences-National Academy  of  Engineering  for 
an  in-depth  study  of  technologies  for  in- 
creasing the  availability  of  energy  resources 
through  Improved  efficiencies  in  exploration, 
development,  production,  and  recycling  of 
such  resources  in  order  to  reduce  the  adverse 
economic,  social  and  environmental  impacts 
of  resource  utilization. 

(b)  The  study  shall,  at  a  minimum — 

(1)  examine  improved  exploration,  devel- 
opment, and  production  techniques  Includ- 
ing the  development  of  new  techniques,  new 
applications  of  known  techniques,  and  the 
differential  Impacts  of  these  techniques 
when  practiced  in  different  climates  and  ter- 
rains, when  used  to  recover  different  types 
of  minerals,  and  in  the  context  of  a  range  of 
adjacent  and  subsequent  planned  land  uses; 

(2)  in  each  Instance,  describe  the  duration 
and  reversibility  of  the  anticipated  adverse 
Impacts,  and  discuss  ways  in  which  explora- 
tion, development,  and  production  tech- 
niques can  be  adjusted  during  and  after 
extraction  to  minimize  the  adverse  impacts 
described;  or  where  alternatives  to  these 
techniques  can  be  used; 

(3)  Identify  alternative  geographic  sources 
and  exploration,  development,  and  produc- 
tion technologies  for  various  specific  energy 
resources,  which  make  possible  resource  re- 
covery, with  the  minimum  adverse  economic, 
social,  and  environmental  Impacts.  The  study 
shall  also  describe  the  costs  and  benefits  as- 
sociated with  shifting  an  industry's  supply 
to  such  sources  or  technologies;  and 

(4)  describe  the  specific  measures  neces- 
sary to  fully  integrate  exploration,  develop- 
ment, and  production  activities,  both  In  the 
short  and  long  term,  with  land  use  manage- 
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ment  plans  and  programs  on  the  Stati   and 
Federal  levels. 

(c)  Alter  studying  the  technologies  and 
impacts  set  forth  In  subsection  (b)  i  30Te, 
the  study  shall  also  examine  and  resi  arch 
the  development  of  new  exploration,  dev  >lop- 
ment,  and  production  technologies,  or  ither 
technological  means  of  increasing  sub  tan- 
tially  the  efficacy  of  exploration,  dev  dop- 
ment,  production,  and  reclamation.  This 
study  shall  also  Include  the  best  estimf  te  of 
the  authors  as  to  the  earliest  date  exp  icted 
for  industrial  application  of  each  new  ech- 
nlque  discussed  and  the  net  costs  and  1  ene- 
flts  of  Implementation  compared  to  pr  «ent 
practices. 

(d)  The  study  shall  examine,  for  i  lajor 
commodity  classes,  a  range  of  alterni  tlves 
to  primary  resource  extracticna,  Includln  :  the 
potential  for  recycling,  salvage,  reprocet  ilng, 
byproduct  recovery,  material  substltt;  ;lon, 
the  potential  for  Federal  policy  actlol  a  to 
encourage  such  actions,  and  the  Impact  luch 
practices  would  have  on  the  need  for  pri- 
mary extraction  and  the  reduction  of  ;on- 
sequent  environmental  Impacts. 

(e)  For  all  of  the  above,  the  study  will 
assess  the  likely  Impact  of  altering  pr«  sent 
exploration,  development,  and  produ(  tlon 
practices  on  the  supply  and  denum(  .  of 
various  energy  resources,  on  labor  and  ca  )ltal 
requirements  for  the  various  energy  exp  ora- 
tion, production,  and  transportation  in  lus- 
trles,  and  for  various  classes  of  prodi  cers 
Within  those  industries. 

(f)  The  study,  together  with  sp<  ciflc 
recommendations  for  Federal  and  i  tate 
poUcy  needs  and  for  action  by  the  ei  ergy 
Industries,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  I  rest 
dent  and  to  Congress  no  later  than  pine 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
Act.  Interim  reports  shall  be  submittal  at 
the  end  of  the  first  and  second  years 

(g)  There   are   hereby   authorized   t^   be 
appropriated  for  the  ptupoees  of  this 
tlon.  $5,000,000. 

RKLAXATION  OF  IMPORT  CONTKOLS  ON  CEXtIiN 
STTEh    DRILLING     AND     MINING     EQtnPME  IT 

Sec.  306.  The  President  is  requeste  1 
enter  into  negotiations  with  those  fo: 
countries  which  have  voluntarily  lloilted 
the  quantity  of  steel  products  which 
be  exported  to  the  United  States  so 
permit  the  importation  of  Increased  quanti- 
ties of  steel  pipe,  drilling  equipment,  cai  ing, 
and  other  steel  products  which  the  S«  cre- 
tary  certifies  are  in  short  supply  in  the 
United  States  and  are  used  In  the  exi  lac- 
tlon,  production,  or  transportation  of  en  srgy 
resources. 
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EIOaiGT  rACILITIES  ON  FEDERAL  LANDS 

-  Sec.  307.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  coopen^ion 
with  other  Federal  agencies,  Is  authoi  aed 
and  directed  to  Identify  potentui  sites  and 
corrldM^  on  Federal  lands  for  energy  )ro- 
duction  and  transmission  facilities,  Inclu  ling 
petroleum  refineries,  and  electric  genera  ;lng 
plants  (Including  nuclear  generating  plat  ts) . 
(b)  No  later  than  eighteen  months  { fter 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre  ;ary 
shall  report  his  findings  to  Congress  toge  her 
with  recommendations  as  to  whether  »nd 
under  what  conditions  any  such  sitei  or 
corridors  should  be  made  avaUable  for  i  uch 
faculties. 

KXPEDITING     FEDERAL     ENERGY -RELATED     ACt  ONS 

Sec.  308.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authoi  Ized 
and  directed  to  study  methods  of  expedi  ;lng 
action  by  the  Federal  Government  on  i  lat- 
ters.  including  applications  for  FederaBen- 
ergy  resource  permits  or  leases,  relath*  to 
increasing   the   domestic   supply   of   em  rgy. 

(b)  No  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  6<  ;re- 
tary  shall  report  to  the  Congress  the  re«  ilts 
of  his  study  together  with  adminlstrt  tlve 
action  taken  to  expedite  such  actions  »nd 
recommendations  for  legislation. 


sec- 


severabhitt 

Sec.  309.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
the  application  of  any  such  provision  to  any 
person  or  circumstance,  shall  be  held  invalid, 
the  remainder  of  this  Act,  or  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  as  to  which  it  Is  held  in- 
valid, shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 
definitions 

Sec.  310.  As  used  in  this  Act  the  term— 

(a)  "Federal  lands"  means  any  lands 
owned  by  the  United  States,  including  min- 
eral deposits  owned  by  the  United  States 
in  lands  the  surface  of  which  is  in  other 
ownership,  except  (1)  lands  in  the  national 
park  system  which  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  are  not  open  to  mineral 
leasing.  (2)  lands  held  by  the  United  States 
for  the  use  of  Indians  or  Indian  tribes,  (3) 
lands  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  and 
(4)  lands  In  the  national  wilderness  pres- 
ervation system  except  as  otherwise  provided 
hi  the  Wilderness  Act;  and 

(b)  "Federal  energy  resource"  means  oU, 
gas,  coal,  oil  shale,  uranium,  and  geothermal 
energy  on  Federal  lands  or  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  subject  to  permit  or  lease 
under  applicable  Federal  law. 

(c)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  3224.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  char- 
tering of  Federal  stock  savings  and  loan 
associations,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

conversion  of  savings  and  loan 
associations 

Ml-.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
offering  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
conversion  of  mutual  savings  and  loan 
associations  into  stock  associations.  This 
bill  Is  Introduced  as  an  alternative  to 
S.  3132  which  was  recommended  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  Both 
my  bill  and  the  Bank  Board's  bill  would 
authorize  de  novo  stock  charters  for  Fed- 
eral savings  and  loan  associations  and 
would  permit  existing  mutual  associa- 
tions to  convert  to  stock  associations. 

The  main  difference  between  my  bill 
and  the  Bank  Board's  bill  is  over  what 
happens  to  the  proceeds  of  any  stock  sale 
made  by  a  converting  association.  Under 
the  Bank  Board's  bill,  all  proceeds 
would  be  deposited  directly  In  the  con- 
verting association.  Under  my  bill,  pro- 
ceeds equal  to  the  net  worth  of  the  as- 
sociation would  be  deposited  in  a  special 
trust  fund  under  the  control  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  Moneys  in 
the  trust  fund  would  ultimately  be  used 
to  further  our  national  housing  goals 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  families 
as  outlined  In  the  1968  Housing  Act. 

The  Bank  Board  would  be  required  to 
report  its  recommendations  to  Congress 
as  to  precisely  how  these  funds  can  be 
used  to  improve  housing  conditions  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  families.  This 
report  would  be  due  within  1  year.  In  the 
meantime,  any  funds  in  the  trust  fund 
would  be  invested  in  obligations  of  the 
U.S.  Government. 

Under  my  bill,  depositors  in  the  asso- 
ciation would  still  be  entitled  to  their 
proportionate  share  of  the  association's 
net  worth  as  of  the  date  the  conversion 
plan  was  announced  should  the  associa- 
tion be  liquidated  at  a  later  date.  Any 
such  claims  would  be  reduced  propor- 


tionately to  the  extent  a  depositor  re- 
duced the  amount  of  f  imds  he  had  on  de- 
posit as  <rf  the  cutoff  date. 

In  order  to  protect  the  Interests  of 
stockholders  In  the  converted  associa- 
tion, my  bill  also  provides  that  any  as- 
sociation would  be  reimbursed  from  the 
trust  fund  for  any  payments  it  might 
make  to  depositors  upon  liquidation. 

The  effect  of  my  proposal  is  to  elimi- 
nate any  possibility  of  windfall  gain  ac- 
cruing to  the  stockholders  of  a  converted 
association.  Under  the  Bank  Board's  pro- 
posal, the  benefits  of  a  converting  as- 
sociation's existing  equity  would  accrue 
to  the  buyers  of  the  newly  Issued  stock. 
While  it  may  be  theoretically  possible 
to  price  the  new  stock  high  enough  to 
eliminate  any  windfalls,  in  practice  it 
would  be  exceedingly  diflacult  for  the 
Board  to  arrive  at  a  fair  value.  Under 
my  proposal,  there  would  be  no  guess- 
work. The  new  stockholders  would  sim- 
ply agree  to  replace  the  existing  equity 
in  an  association  by  depositing  an  equiv- 
alent amount  into  the  Housing  Trust 
Fund. 

By  eliminating  the  possibility  of  wind- 
fall gain,  my  proposal  will  remove  any 
artificial  Incentive  for  mutuals  to  con- 
vert into  stock  associations  simply  in 
order  to  recapture  a  portion  of  the  asso- 
ciation's equity.  It  also  minimizes  the 
possibility  of  speculative  deposit  flows 
between  stock  associations  and  mutual 
associations  in  anticipation  of  a  conver- 
sion. Since  any  windfall  profit  element 
is  taken  out  of  the  conversion  process, 
there  would  be  no  reason  for  depositors 
to  shift  their  money  from  stock  associa- 
tions into  mutual  associations.  Under  the 
Bank  Board's  proposal,  the  entire  struc- 
ture of  the  savings  and  loan  industry 
could  be  radically  transformed  through 
speculative  conversions. 

While  the  windfall  element  of  con- 
versions is  eliminated  by  my  proposal, 
the  bill  I  have  Introduced  still  makes  It 
possible  for  mutual  associations  to  con- 
vert into  stock  associations  whenever  the 
management  of  the  association  feels  the 
long-term  benefits  of  tiie  stock  form  of 
organization  outweigh  the  advantages  of 
the  mutual  form  of  organization.  These 
benefits  include  the  ability  to  raise  more 
capital,  and  the  ability  to  offer  stock  op- 
tions to  employees  as  an  incentive  for 
attracting  better  management. 

In  addition  to  eliminating  the  wind- 
fall element  of  S.  ft  L.  conversions,  my 
proposal  will  also  provide  a  source  of 
funds  for  low-  and  moderate-Income 
housing.  Thus,  instead  of  windfall  profits 
accruing  to  private  investors,  such  prof- 
its would  be  diverted  to  serving  a  public 
purpose. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  the  Subcommittee  on 
nnanclal  Institutions  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs  is  holding  hearings  on  the 
conversion  issue  on  April  8,  9.  and  10.  I 
look  forward  to  these  hearings  and  to  a 
full  discussion  of  all  the  alternatives 
facing  the  Congress  and  the  Bank  Board 
with  respect  to  S.  fc  L.  conversions.  It 
may  be  that  there  are  some  diflQculties 
with  the  proposal  I  have  Introduced. 
Nonetheless.  I  believe  it  is  an  interesting 
alternative  to  the  Board's  proposal  and 
that  it  warrants  full  discussion  by  those 
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who  are   interested  in   the   conversion 
problem. 

By  Mr.  GURNEY: 

S.  3225.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export 
Act  of  1969  to  curtail  exports  of  petro- 
chemical feedstocks.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  would 
require  the  President  imder  section  204  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969. 
to  establish  rules  and  regtilations  to  limit 
the  exportation  of  petrochemical  feed- 
stocks to  an  amount  which  equals  an 
average  of  the  amount  of  such  materials 
that  was  exported  during  1970  and  1971. 

On  December  18,  1973,  I  sponsored  an 
amendment  to  S.  2776,  the  Federal  Ener- 
gy Administration  Act.  which  requires 
the  Adminstrator  of  the  FEA,  in  cooper- 
ation with  other  appropriate  agencies, 
to  within  30  days  after  its  enactment 
inform  the  Congress  as  to  exactly  what 
economic  fate  the  administration  is  pre- 
dicting for  our  Nation's  vital  petrochem- 
ical industry  and  how  that  industry  is 
affected  by  the  rules  and  regulations  es- 
tablished by  the  FEA.  At  this  point,  I  re- 
quest that  my  remarks  at  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Statement  by  Senator  Edward  J.  Gwrney: 

An  Amendment  to  S.  2776,  the  Federal 

Energy   Administration   Act 

Mr.  President,  I  am  introducing  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  2776,  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration Act,  which  requires  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  FEA,  in  cooperation  with  other  ap- 
propriate agencies,  to  rapidly  Inform  the 
Congress  as  to  exactly  what  economic  fate 
the  administration  Is  predicting  for  our  Na- 
tion's vital  petrochemical  Industry  under 
which  the  rules  and  regulations  of  our  cur- 
rent energy  crisis. 

There  is  one  point  on  which  all  of  us  can 
agree — no  one  put  the  right  Information  to- 
gether fast  enough  to  permit  our  Nation  to 
avoid  our  energy  crisis.  And  I  will  add  that 
action,  when  it  has  come  at  all,  has  l>een  too 
little,  too  late.  The  amendment  I  introduce 
today  win  make  sure  that  Congress  Itself  will 
be  able  to  make  some  assessment  of  where 
the  administration  Is  leading  the  petrochem- 
ical industry  with  price  controls,  surging  ex- 
ports, and  shrinking  imports. 

Here  is  what  my  amendment  will  do.  It  re- 
quires the  Administrator  of  the  FEIA,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council, 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission,  to  tell  Congress,  in  15 
days,  the  following  Information  about  the 
petrochemical  industry  today  and  in  1974: 

1.  The  effects  of  price  ceilings  on  export 
levels. 

2.  The  effects  of  those  export  levels  on 
domestic  supplies. 

3.  What  Imports  contribute  to  domestic 
supplies. 

4.  Taking  everything  into  consideration, 
what  the  economic  effects  of  expected  levels 
of  supply  wUl  be  on  the  petrochemical  In- 
dustry. 

Furthermore.  I  ask  for  a  detailed  account- 
ing of  data  available  to  the  Government  on 
the  petrochemical  industry.  I  think  Congress 
should  know  bow  the  administration  arrives 
at  Its  conclusions  about  this  industry. 

Mr.  President,  the  plastics  industry  feed- 
stocks make  up  less  thsui  one  and  a  half 
percent  of  the  total  domestic  oil  and  natural 


gas  usage.  The  entire  petrochemical  indus- 
try consumes  between  five  and  six  percent 
of  the  U.S.  supply  of  natural  gas  and  petro- 
leum products.  But  the  sales  of  the  petro- 
chemical industry,  which  are  almost  as  large 
as  those  of  the  petroleum  refining  Industry, 
are  vitally  dependent  upon  these  petroleum 
and  natural  gas  raw  materials. 

Petrochemical  Industry  sales  have  in- 
creased at  an  average  annual  growth  rate  of 
7.3 '^^'r.  This  growth  which  is  more  rapid  than 
that  of  the  entire  chemical  Industry,  con- 
tributes to  the  extension  of  the  U.S.  natural 
resources  base  In  the  production  of  synthetic 
plastics,  fibers  and  rubbers.  These  products 
make  major  reductions  m  our  dependence 
on  foreign  sources  of  natural  products  other 
than  petroleum  and  natural  gas. 

Mr.  President,  as  pleased  as  I  am  that  we 
are  finally  going  to  have  centralized  Federal 
decision-making  during  our  energy  crisis,  I 
feel  that  as  of  today,  too  little  attention  Is 
being  given  to  the  economic  consequences  of 
the  petroleum  shortage.  Most  of  the  atten- 
tion seems  to  be  focused  upon  fuel  needs.  I 
am  fearful  that  In  the  rush  to  make  major 
shifts  In  refinery  output,  we  may  uninten- 
tionally cut  short  raw  material  supplies  to 
the  i>etrochemlcal  Industry.  Many  of  our 
nation's  businesses,  small  and  large,  seem  to 
be  being  made  victims  of  a  classic  case  of 
the  Government's  right  hand  not  knowing 
what  the  left  hand  Is  doing. 

For  Instance,  price  controls  have  been  Im- 
posed upon  the  petrochemical  Industry  since 
August  15,  1971.  Meanwhile,  with  worldwide 
shortages  and  rising  demand,  the  world 
prices  for  petrochemicals  have  soared.  Dom- 
estic producers  understandably  have  moved 
to  export  markets. 

Comparing  January  through  August  of 
1972  with  the  same  time  period  for  1973, 
exports  of  polyester  resins  increased  from 
27,881,471  pounds  to  34,939,857  pounds;  and 
exports  of  polypropylene  resins  (except  for 
protective  coatings)  Increased  from  102,572,- 
734  pounds  to  196.356,789  pounds.  Toluene 
exports  Increased  from  14,402,878  pounds  to 
50,151,441  pounds. 

On  December  13,  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Frederick  Dent,  moved  to  curb  petroleum 
exports  by  requiring  exporters,  starting  the 
next  day,  to  get  licenses  to  ship  oil  and  other 
petroleum  products  out  of  the  country. 
But  the  products  included  do  not  impact  sig- 
nificantly upon  petrochemical  exports. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  price  controls  on 
domestic  petrochemical  sales  remain  In  ef- 
fect. Do  we  really  know  what  Is  going  to  hap- 
pen to  domestic  supplies?  If  we  Impose  ex- 
port controls,  what  will  happen  then — will 
producers  start  hoarding,  will  black  markets 
develop?  How  will  the  government  make 
sure  that  supplies  will  be  available  to  meet 
the  new  mandatory  allocations  for  petro- 
chemicals, which  are  now  suggested  as  120% 
of  1972  supplies?  Exactly  what  do  those  In 
control  of  our  economy  during  this  energy 
crisis  expect  Is  going  to  happen?  Based  on 
the  record  to  date,  I  think  Congress  Itself 
should  have  the  answer  to  that  question 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  talking  about  an  In- 
dustry which  Is  vital  on  Its  own  terms  as 
well  as  for  the  economy  as  a  whole.  It  is  an 
industry  which  faces  a  double  threat  from 
the  petroleum  shortage  because  it  uses  petro- 
leum and  natural  gas  hydrocarbons  both 
as  a  fuel  and  as  the  primary  raw  material  or 
feedstock  for  its  plants.  It  Includes  such 
major  areas  as  automobile  parts,  packaging, 
textiles,  organic  chemicals,  furniture,  con- 
struction, pharmaceuticals,  agriculture, 
phonograph  records,  toys,  plumbing  fixtures 
and  materials  and  sail  and  power  boats.  Just 
to  name  a  few.  And  If  the  petrochemical  in- 
dustry Is  defined  to  Include  Just  the  produc- 
tion of  basic  and  intermediate  organic 
chemicals  and  the  plants  which  produce  syn- 
thetic fibers,  sjmthetic  rubbers  and  plastic 


resins,  and  to  exclude  all  downstream  fabri- 
cating steps,  the  Industry  represents  sales 
of  more  than  $20  billion,  and  employment  of 
some  320,000  people  In  1900  plants  in  the 
United  States. 

One  industry  expert  recently  testifying  be- 
fore the  Senate  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
a  Mr.  George  B.  Hegeman  of  Arthur  D. 
Little,  Inc.,  concluded  that  the  petrochemical 
Industry  is  so  closely  related  to  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole,  that  a  sustained  15'";  re- 
duction In  the  output  of  the  organic  chemi- 
cals industry  could  result  In  a  loss  of  1.6 
to  1.8  million  Jobs  In  consuming  Industries 
and  a  loss  of  domestic  production  value  of 
$65-$70  billion  annually. 

Mr.  President,  with  experts  making  predic- 
tions like  that,  Congress  should  Immediately 
ask  the  administration  for  Its  best  estimate 
of  the  fate  of  petrochemical  Industry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  pro- 
posed amendment  be  inserted  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  following  these  remarks. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  As  I  pointed  out  in  De- 
cember, the  petrochemical  industry  is 
vital  to  the  total  economy  of  this  Nation. 
Shortages  in  petrochemical  feedstocks  do 
not  only  adversely  affect  the  petrochemi- 
cal producers  but  also  such  major  indus- 
tries as  textiles,  construction,  pharma- 
ceuticals, automobile  parts — and  the  list 
continues.  Unfortunately,  the  petro- 
chemical situation  in  this  coimtry  has 
not  improved  since  December.  Neither 
placing  petrochemical  feedstocks  under 
mandatory  allocation  nor  removing  the 
price  controls  from  them  has  resulted  in 
the  hope  for  increases  in  feedstock  sup- 
plies. Instead,  supplies  are  still  short,  re- 
sulting in  an  external  industry  cutback, 
continuing  "black  market"  trading  in 
feedstocks  and  increased  unemployment 
in  "downstream"  industries  which  are 
dependent  upon  petrochemicals  for  pro- 
duction of  their  products. 

Mr.  President,  as  these  shortages  con- 
tinue it  is  apparent  that  mandatory  al- 
location of  petrochemicals  is  not  enough 
to  solve  the  problem.  In  looking  deeper 
into  this  problem  of  petrochemical  feed- 
stocks, we  see  the  phenomenon  of  In- 
creased exports  of  these  vital  materials 
from  the  country  at  a  time  when  hun- 
dreds of  small  businesses  are  closing  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  this  material  being 
supplied  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  an  example  of  this  is 
an  industry  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla., 
which  relies  upon  resins  to  produce  a 
plastic  which  resembles  glass.  These 
products  are  used  in  homes  and  indus- 
tries largely  because  of  their  safety 
features. 

This  company,  up  until  last  week,  em- 
ployed 293  persons.  Because  of  the  prices 
and  the  lack  of  supplies  of  this  commod- 
ity, they  have  had  to  cut  their  overhead 
by  50  percent.  The  president  of  this  com- 
pany has  informed  me  that  he  ctm  pos- 
sibly hold  out  1  month  more,  but  not 
much  longer,  and  that  he  must  be  able 
to  find  somebody  that  will  be  able  to 
give  him  some  kind  of  answers  to  his 
problems  or  at  least  be  able  to  go  to  an 
agency  that  can  help  keep  his  doors 
open.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  sad  situ- 
ation for  a  smtill  businessman  to  be  fac- 
ing and  it  is  one  which  we  cannot  allow 
to  continue. 

Therefore.  I  feel  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  passage  of  this  legislation  to  give 
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the  President  the  authority  to  rec  iice  ex- 
ports of  petrochemical  feedst(  cks  in 
order  to  Increase  the  domestic  si  pply  of 
these  materials  to  our  small  bus  nesses. 
This  bill  hopefully  will  roll  back  Jie  ex- 
port of  petrochemical  feedstocl  s  to  a 
reasonable  level — one  that  will  ;  edirect 
necessary  feedstocks  back  into  ox  r  small 
businesses  and  at  the  same  time  a]  ow  the 
exporters  to  maintain  a  proflta  »le  ex- 
porting business. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  tie  leg- 
islation I  am  proposing  today,  :  i  con- 
junction with  the  legislation  wh  ch  has 
recently  been  offered  to  mandate  -ily  al- 
locate plastic  feedstocks,  will  ena  jle  the 
petrochemical  processors  to  resu  ae  full 
production  and  thereby  alleviate  %  le  cur- 
rent shortage. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  concluslo*  of  my 
remarks,  I  request  that  this  bill  bf  print- 
ed in  the  Record.  J 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REfORS,  as 
follows: 

S.  3225 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  '.  louse  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  S  ates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Thai  section 
204  of  the  Export  Administration  Ac  of  1969 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thi  reof  the 
following : 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  p  ovlslon 
of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  prescr  l)e  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  n  cessary 
to  prohibit  the  exportation  from  the  United 
States,  Its  territories,  or  Its  possesi  ons  of 
an  amount  of  petrochemical  feedstoc  cs  dur 
Ing  the  twelve-month  period  which  begins 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  be  Inning 
alter  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  mbsec- 
tion,  and  during  each  succeeding  iwelve- 
montb  period,  which  exceeds  the  iverage 
annual  amount  of  such  materials  wh  ch  was 
exported  during  calendar  years  19  0  and 
1971." 


By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 

S.  3226.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  pa  irment 
of  travel  expenses  of  the  widow,  ch  Idren, 
and  parents  of  certain  deceased  m(  mbers 
of  the  Armed  Forces  whose  remaj  is  are 
returned  to  the  United  States  after 
March  1,  1974,  so  as  to  permit  sue  i  per- 
sons to  attend  the  burial  services  e  '  such 
deceased  members.  Referred  to  thjcom- 
mlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.   McINTYRE.   Mr.   Presideft,   an 


article  in  today's  Washington  Post  jrings 


situation.  Many  of  these  POW  families 
spent  years  of  imcertalnty  and  mental 
agony,  not  knowing  whether  their  loved 
one  was  dead  or  alive.  Mrs.  Abbott,  for 
example,  had  no  word  of  her  husband's 
fate  from  1966,  when  she  received  noti- 
fication he  had  been  shot  down,  until 
1973.  when  the  Paris  peace  accords  were 
signed.  Under  circumstances  like  this,  we 
should  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
lessen  the  suffering  of  these  families. 

According  to  the  Post  article,  negotia- 
tions are  still  being  conducted  for  the  re- 
lease of  the  bodies  of  32  other  American 
servicemen  who  had  been  Imprisoned  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  small  cost  to  the 
taxpayer,  we  can  take  a  giant  step  toward 
honoring  the  memories  of  those  brave 
men  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 
Further,  we  will  honor  the  courage  and 
strength  of  the  families  who  exhibited 
such  emotional  stamina  during  a  most 
difficult  period.  It  is  the  least  we  can 
do  for  them. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  for  ap- 
propriate reference  legislation  to  correct 
the  existing  situation  and  provide  for 
payment  of  transportation  for  the 
widows,  children,  and  parents  of  these 
POW's  to  attend  their  funerals.  I  hope 
and  expect  that  we  can  get  wide  support 
and  prompt  consideration  of  this 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill,  and  the  article,  en- 
titled "Widow  Must  Pay  Way  to  POW 
Burial",  by  Ron  Shaffer,  in  the  March  22, 
1974,  Washington  Post,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 


lafter- 


to  light  another  tragic  facet  of  the 
math  of  the  Vietnam  War. 

In  the  last  2  weeks,  the  North  vi 
ese  have  released  the  remains 
American   POW's  who  died  wh| 
prisoned.  Under  existing  law,  tl 
emment  will  pay  fimeral  benefit 
next-of-kin,  or  provide  burial- 
charge  in  military  cemeteries.  Hi 
there  is  no  provision  for  transi 
of  the  immediate  family  to  the 
site. 

This  may  seem  a  small  matt 
consider   the  plight  of   Cecile 
widow  of  Navy  Capt.  John  Abl 
husband's  body  will  be  interred 
lington  Cemetery.  Since  she  lives  _ 
ramento.  Calif.,  she  will  have  toL-,,  „ 
considerable  sum  for  transportatl  m  for 
herself  and  her  son  to  the  funeral 

Transportation  expenses  have  n(  ;been 
provided  to  families  of  deceased  s<  rvlce- 
men  in  the  past,  but  this  is  not  th«  usual 


S.  3226 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay,  in  the  case  of  the  widow  and 
children  and  parents  of  any  deceased  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
who  died  In  Southeast  Asia  during  the  Viet- 
nam era  and  whose  remains  are  returned  to 
the  United  States  after  March  1,  1974,  the 
reasonable  transportation  expenses  incident 
to  attending  the  burial  services  for  such  de- 
ceased member. 

(b)  Travel  expenses  authorized  under  this 
Act  shall  include  travel  to  and  return  from 
the  place  where  the  remains  of  the  deceased 
member  are  to  be  burled.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  is  authorized  to  furnish  Ctovern- 
ment  transportation  service  In  lieu  of  travel 
expenses  if  he  determines  such  action  to  be 
in   the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretory  of  Defense  is  authorized 
to  use  any  funds  available  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  payment  of  travel  ex- 
penses. 

(d)  As  used  In  this  Act  the  term  "Vietnam 
era"  shall  have  the  same  meaning  aa  pre- 
scribed in  section  101  (29)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code. 


Widow  Mttst  Pat  Wat  to  POW  BtmiAi, 
(By  Ron  Shaffer) 

If  Cecile  Abbott  of  Sacramento,  Calif,  and 
her  12-year-old  son  make  It  to  the  Arlington 
Cemetery  graveside  for  the  burial  of  her 
POW  husb«uid.  U.S.  Navy  Capt.  John  Abbott, 
whose  body  was  recently  released  by  North 
Vietnam.  It  wlU  only  be  because  she  paid  the 
cost  of  getting  there. 

Mrs.  Abbott  thinks  that's  unfair,  since  the 


government  spent  so  much  money  14  months 
ago  to  bring  relatives  of  6S6  returning  live 
POWs  to  stateside  hospitals  for  reunions.  And 
later  the  government  spent  more  to  bring 
over  600  POWs  and  relatives  to  the  White 
House  for  a  Presidential  reception. 

"I  got  to  thinking  about  it,"  Mrs.  Abbott 
said  yesterday,  "and  It  seemed  Inequitable 
that  President  Nixon  could  fly  POWs  and 
their  wives  to  Washington  for  a  big  wlng- 
dlng  at  the  White  House,  but  someone  at  the 
top  could  not  provide  travel  for  23  families 
of  (dead)  men  returning  from  Vietnam.' 
Capt.  Abbott  died  In  captivity  In  North 
Vietnam,  and  In  the  last  two  weeks  Hanoi 
released  his  remains  along  with  those  of  22 
other  imprisoned  American  servicemen  who 
died  there. 

"Just  because  men  come  home  In  a  coffin 
does  not  make  them  any  less  heroes  than  the 
ones  who  came  back  alive,"  said  Mrs.  Abbott. 
A  Navy  spokesman  who  refused  to  be 
identified  because  of  what  he  termed  the 
sensitive  nature  of  the  problem,  explained 
that  the  law  does  not  allow  the  military  to 
provide  transportation  for  the  families  of 
men  who  died  while  in  the  service.  "The  law 
didn't  allow  us  to  do  It  for  55,000  men  who 
died  In  Vietnam  and  we  can't  do  it  now. " 
The  spokesman  said  he  sympathized  with 
the  relatives  of  these  23  famUles— "I  know 
what  they're  faced  with  and  we  would  like 
to  make  It  as  easy  as  possible  for  them, 
but  we're  kind  of  tied  down  In  this." 

Mrs.  Abbott,  he  said,  would  have  been 
accorded  the  same  treatment  as  the  other 
families  if  her  husband  had  come  back 
alive. 

Although  the  law  Is  specific  about  what 
can  be  provided  for  relatives  of  men  who  die 
in  the  service,  no  one  should  begrudge  the 
special  treatment  accorded  to  the  POWs  who, 
returned  safely,  the  Navy  spokesman  said.' 
"After  all."  he  said,  "those  POWs  were  some- 
thing  special  to  all  of  us." 

Mrs.  Abbott.  43.  had  Just  celebrated  her 
lOth  wedding  anniversary  when  she  received 
word  that  her  husband  had  been  shot  dowa 
while  flying  his  A-4  Jet  attack  aircraft  over 
North  Vietnam.  The  military  told  her  that  a 
parachute  had  been  sighted,  but  that  a 
search  and  rescue  team  sent  to  the  area  re- 
ported no  signs  of  the  pilot. 
That  was  AprU.  1966. 

She  heard  nothing  more  until  Jan.  27, 
1973,  the  day  the  peace  accord  was  signed  In 
Paris.  Then  the  North  Vietnamese  informed 
her  that  her  husband  had  died  after  seven 
days  In  captivity. 

Last  week  she  received  word  from  the 
military  that  the  North  Vietnamese  said  they 
were,  releasing  the  remains  of  her  husband. 
There  have  been  no  other  details  about  his 
death. 

Capt.  Abbott  had  enlisted  in  the  Navy  Just 
before  the  end  of  World  War  U.  Mrs.  Abbott 
said.  "He  was  a  test  pilot  at  one  point,  and 
he  flew  in  Korea,  and  he  had  a  chestful  of 
medals."  ^ 

Now,  she  says,  with  the  latest  message 
about  her  husband  it's  as  If  she  is  goUig 
through  his  death  for  the  third  time.  "But 
I'm  greatly  relieved  that  finally  we  can  bury 
his  body  on  home  solL" 

The  remains  of  the  23,  all  officers,  accord- 
ing to  the  Pentagon,  were  taken  to  an  Amer- 
ican base  In  Thailand  for  identification  after 
Hanoi  released  12  bodies  on  March  6  and  11 
on  March  13.  Negotiations  are  stlU  under 
way  for  the  32  other  Americans  who  Hanoi 
said  died  in  captivity  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  remains  of  six  of  the  23  released  this 
month  arrived  at  Travis  Air  Base  In  Cali- 
fornia yesterday.  A  Defense  Department 
spokesman  said  their  identities  could  not  be 
divulged  pending  final  identification  wcwk 
at  the  Oakland  Army  Terminal  mortuary. 
No  timetable  has  been  set  for  btirlal  of  any 
of  the  23,  or  the  return  of  the  other  17  bodies 
from  Thailand,  according  to  a  Defense  De- 
partment spokesman. 
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Relatives  of  deceased  servicemen  are  en- 
titled to  government  transportation  of  the 
remains  to  a  burial  site  selected  by  the  next 
of  kin,  and  up  to  9625  for  Interment  costs  in 
a  private  ceremony,  depending  on  the  type 
of  funeral.  A  military  ceremony  is  provided 
without  charge  upon  request. 

The  next  of  kin  of  all  men  who  die  during 
military  service  receive  a  death  gratuity  of 
irom  $800  to  $3,000.  depending  upon  ranlc. 
This  money  can  be  used  any  way  the  family 
Fees  fit,  includmg  for  funeral  travel  expenses, 
according  to  a  Pentagon  spokesman. 

A  serviceman's  government-sponsored  in- 
surance provides  $15,000  to  beneficiaries,  and 
the  next  of  kin  of  men  killed  in  action  con- 
tinue to  receive  full  medical,  commissary 
and  exchange  privileges  unless  the  widow  re- 
marries. The  children  continxie  to  receive 
those  benefits  until  they  are  21.  unless  they 
are  adopted. 


By  Mr.  MONDALE  <for  himself. 
Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Eacleton,  Mr. 
Stafford,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  Gravel,  and  Mr.  Mathias)  : 

S.  3227.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
encourage  States  and  localities  to  un- 
dertake comprehensive  criminal  justice 
reform  in  order  to  strengthen  police  pro- 
tection, improve  the  prosecution  of  of- 
fenders, expedite  overcrowded  court 
criminal  calendars,  and  strengthen  cor- 
rectional systems,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half oi  myself,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Brooke)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleton),  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  <Mr.  Habt),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  ( Mr.  Gravel  ) ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias),  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  the 
Model  Criminal  Justice  Reform  Act  of 
1974. 

It  is  clear  that  Americans  regard  street 
crime  as  one  of  the  most  pressing  issues 
facing  our  country.  It  is  an  issue  which 
keeps  tens  of  million  of  Americans  In 
dally  fear  for  their  lives  and  property.  It 
is  an  Issue  which  results  in  billions  of  dol- 
lars a  year  in  property  loss,  and  In 
tragic — though  not  similarly  quantifi- 
able— losses  in  human  freedom  and  dig- 
nity. 

Early  in  1973,  a  Gallup  poll  revealed 
that  more  than  one  In  every  five  people 
across  the  country  had  been  victim- 
ized by  crime  in  1972.  And  over  half  of 
those  questioned  said  they  felt  that  there 
was  more  crime  in  their  area  than  there 
had  been  a  year  ago. 

In  1968,  31  percent  of  respondents  to  a 
Gadlup  poll  said  they  were  afraid  to  walk 
in  their  own  neighborh(x>d  at  night.  By 
the  end  of  1972,  the  figure  had  risen  to 
42  percent.  By  1972,  Gallup  found  that 
one  person  in  six  di(j  not  feel  safe  in  his 
own  home  at  night. 

The  trend  of  public  opinion  is  unmis- 
takable. 

And  in  our  large  cities,  the  public's  con- 
cern is  even  clearer.  A  Gallup  survey 
taken  in  early  1973  indicated  that  among 
residents  of  cities  over  500,000  popula- 
tion, crime  was  regarded  as  far  and  away 
the  top  concern.  Crime  was  named  as 
their  city's  worst  problem  by  22  percent 
of  those  surveyed,  twice  the  percentage 
of  the  next  most  important  problem — 


transportation  and  traffic.  This  was  a 
startling  change  from  a  similar  suivey  of 
large  cities  in  1947,  which  shov.ed  that 
only  4  percent  regarded  crime  as  their 
city's  worst  problem. 

In  short,  the  fear  of  crime  in  the  public 
mind  is  growing  steadily,  .^nd  the  over- 
whelming probability  is  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  unless  there  is  real  evi- 
dence that  State  and  local  governments, 
where  primary  responsibility  for  fighting 
crime  undoubtedly  lies,  mount  more  ef- 
fective efforts  against  street  crime.  To  do 
this,  they  will  need  more  Federal  help. 
And  without  a  different  type  of  Federal 
help — focusing  more  on  the  need  for  to- 
tal criminal  justice  system  reform — the 
likelihood  of  reducing  crime,  and  the 
public  fear  of  ever-increasing  crime,  is 
virtually  nonexistent. 

The  public's  belief  in  the  increasing 
danger  which  crime  poses  to  the  average 
citizen  is.  unfortunately,  very  well 
founded.  The  long-term  trend  in  the 
number  of  crimes  reported  to  the  police 
is  on  the  rise,  with  no  peak  yet  in  sight. 
From  1960  to  1971.  the  rate  of  violent 
crimes  rose  by  an  astounding  168  per- 
cent. Robberies  were  up  by  almost  260 
percent,  rape  by  146  percent,  murder  by 
over  95  percent,  and  aggravated  assault 
by  139  percent. 

In  1972,  the  FBI  reported  the  first  de- 
crease— of  2  percent — in  serious  crime  in 
17  years  and  the  administration  hoped 
that  the  worst  of  the  crime  rise  had  been 
seen.  In  the  first  6  months  of  1973,  how- 
ever, the  jump  upward  began  again,  with 
the  violent  crime  rate  up  4  percent  in  the 
first  6  months  of  the  year,  and  with 
murder  up  by  9  percent.  Significantly, 
the  rates  of  increase  for  murder  and  rape 
were  highest  not  in  the  large  cities,  but 
in  cities  imder  10,000  and  in  rural  areas. 
And  in  other  areas  of  crime  as  well,  a 
trend  which  seems  to  have  been  emerging 
within  the  past  2  years  once  again  proved 
true,  as  crime  increased  more  rapidly 
overall  in  suburban  and  rural  areas  than 
in  the  major  urban  centers  of  our  Nation. 

In  short,  the  crime  problem  which 
milUons  of  Americans  once  thought  was 
primarily  a  problem  of  the  central  city, 
has  truly  become  national,  threatening 
the  health  and  security  of  every  Ameri- 
can. 

And  significantly,  studies  sponsored  by 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration reveal  that  even  the  astronom- 
ical rates  of  reported  crimes,  as  pub- 
lished by  the  FBI's  Uniform  Crime  Re- 
ports, may  reveal  only  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg.  This  preliminary  study,  under- 
ttiken  to  gage  the  true  measure  of  crime 
in  America,  indicates  that  the  number 
of  crimes  actually  committed  could  run 
as  high  as  five  times  the  number  oflS- 
cially  reported  by  victims.  For  rapes  and 
robberies,  the  number  actually  expe- 
rienced was  approximately  twice  the 
number  reported,  and  for  aggravated  as- 
saults the  ratio  of  crimes  committed  to 
crimes  reported  was  5  to  1.  This  type  of 
study,  which  will  become  a  regular  quar- 
terly report  in  the  near  future,  provides 
us  with  the  first  glimpse  behind  the 
facade  of  official  statistics  and  into  the 
real  world  of  crime's  impact  on  the  citi- 
zen. It  reveals  that  even  the  more  than 
3  million  violent  crimes  and  burglaries 
reported  to  the  police  In  1971  vastly  im- 


derestimates  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem confronting  us. 

In  this  area,  the  Federal  response  must 
match  the  severity  of  the  problem.  The 
principle  must  remain  that  criminal  jus- 
tice is  primarily  the  responsibility  of 
State  and  local  governments:  but  the 
Federal  Government  can  play  a  vital  role 
in  encouraging  and  financing  reform. 

The  need  for  a  new  attack  on  crime  is 
clear. 

In  1967.  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
j'jstice  made  this  gloomy  assessment  of 
Clime  in  America: 

Tliere  is  much  crime  in  America,  more 
Uian  ever  is  reported,  far  more  than  ever  is 
sol\ed,  far  too  much  lor  the  health  of  the 
Nation  Every  American  knows  that.  Every 
American  is.  in  a  sense,  a  victim  of  crime. 
Violence  and  theft  have  not  only  injured, 
often  irreparably,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
citizens,  but  have  directly  affected  everyone. 
Some  people  have  been  impelled  to  uproot 
themselves  and  find  new  homes.  Some  have 
been  made  afraid  to  use  public  streets  and 
parks.  Some  have  come  to  doubt  the  worth 
cf  a  society  in  which  so  many  people  behave 
so  badly.  Some  have  become  distrustful  of 
the  Government's  ability,  or  even  desire,  to 
protect  them. 

The  situation  is  no  better  today.  Each 
year,  crime  in  America  takes  Its  toll  in 
lives,  injury,  and  tension.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  crime  costs  our  country 
between  $50  and  $100  biUion  every  year. 

We  have  been  aware  of  these  frighten- 
ing facts  and  statistics  for  some  time. 
But  despite  our  knowledge,  the  crime 
rate  continues  to  spiral. 

Theie  are  no  quick  and  easy  solutions. 
The  causes  of  crime  are  complex,  and  no 
single  proposal  will  eliminate  crime. 

Most  authorities  do  agree,  however, 
that  crime  could  be  substantially  re- 
duced with  more  well- trained  and  bet- 
ter-paid pohce,  speedy  and  efficient  dis- 
position of  criminal  cases,  and  correc- 
tions programs  which  rehabilitate  of- 
fenders. In  short,  fimdamental  improve- 
ments in  the  entire  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem of  our  States  and  localities  would 
have  a  dii'ect  and  dramatic  impact  on 
the  crime  rate  in  this  country. 

But  the  failures  and  inadequacies  of 
the  criminal  justice  system  in  most 
States  have  been  well  documented. 

The  report  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Law  Enforcement  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  noted  this  failure : 

The  increasing  volume  of  crime  In  America 
establishes  conclusively  that  many  of  the 
old  ways  are  not  good  enough.  Innovation 
and  experimentation  in  all  parts  of  the  crim- 
inal Justice  system  are  clearly  Imperative. 
They  are  Imperative  with  respect  both  to 
entire  agencies  and  to  specific  procedures. 
Court  systems  need  reorganization  and  case- 
docketing  methods  need  Improvement;  po- 
lice-community relations  program  are  needed 
and  so  are  ways  of  relieving  detectives  from 
the  duty  of  typing  their  own  reports;  com- 
munity-based correctional  programs  must 
be  organized  and  the  pay  of  prison  gusu-ds 
must  be  raised.  Recruitment  and  training  or- 
ganization and  management  research  and 
development  all  require  re-examlnation  and 
reform. 

A  1969  staff  report  to  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Cause  and  Prevention 
of  Violence  contains  the  following  crit- 
Icsd — but  I  believe  accurate — portrayal 
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of  the  criminal  Justice  process  m  many 
States:  | 

A  system  implies  some  unity  of  purpose 
and  organized  Interrelatlonsliip  among  com- 
ponent parts.  In  the  typical  Ameri^n  city 
and  state  and  under  federal  jurisdlktlon  as 
well,  no  such  relationship  exists,  ^ere  Is 
instead,  a  reasonably  well-defined  %lminal 
process,  a  continuum  through  whi<!  i  each 
accused  offender  may  pass  from  thd  hands 
of  the  police,  to  the  Jurisdiction  if  the 
courts,  behind  the  walls  of  a  prlsoi  then 
back  into  the  street.  The  inefflctenc  ,  faU- 
3ut,  and  failure  of  purpo.se  during  th  b  pro- 
cess is  notorious  ... 

If  any  one  part  of  the  criminal ;  istice 
system  functions  badly,  the  entix  sys- 
tem will  be  adversely  affected.  An  acel- 
lent  police  force  Is  hampered  in  pr  vent- 
ing crime  if  there  are  long  deli  s^s  In 
bringing  a  defendant  to  trial;  i  leedy 
disposition  of  criminal  cases  wl  1  not 
prove  effective  if  a  convicted  defe  idant 
is  sent  to  a  prison  which  is  only  a  1  reed- 
ing plsu:e  for  more  crime. 

As  a  former  State  law  enforcinent 
ofHcial,  I  realize  that  most  of  thejcrime 
plagxilng  this  country  falls  withft  the 
Jurisdiction  of  State  and  local  gJ^em- 
ments— and  that  the  responsibilifcr  for 
law  enforcement  and  the  maintenalice  of 
an  effective  criminal  Justice  systeJ  i  be- 
gins and  ends  with  those  State  and  local 
governments.  I  am  firmly  committ  id  to 
the  principle  that  law  enforcement  nust 
remain  a  State  and  local  responsil  llity. 

It  is  difficult  to  carry  out  this  re!  aon- 
sibility,  however,  without  adequate  t  inds, 
and  it  is  clear  that  most  States  and  ities 
simply  do  not  have  the  resource  for 
meeting  the  increasingly  complex  de- 
mands being  placed  on  them — from  pre- 
venting crime  to  eliminating  polli;  ;ion. 
Consequently,  Federal  financial  aj  sist- 
ance  to  States  and  their  cities  is  ei  sen- 
tial  in  combating  crime.  This  prin  :lple 
was  recognized  with  the  passage  of  title 
I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  andfeafe 
Streets  Act  of  1968. 

Unfortunately,  title  I  of  the 
Streets  Act  was  not  designed  to  n 
the  basic  defects  of  the  criminal  Ji 
system  as  it  exists  in  most  State! 
fractionalization  and  the  strong  teiden- 
cies  to  resist  comprehensive  reforn/have 
not  been  significantly  aided  by 
largely  stemming  from  the  mandate  and 
administrative  structure  which  if  was 
given.  I 

Today,  we  are  spending  almost  $|o  bil- 
lion on  crime  prevention  at  all  lejels  of 
government.  The  Federal  Goveii|ment 
alone  is  spending  almost  $1  billigp  per 
year  through  LEAA  as  its  share  |i  this 
effort.  Attempts  have  been  made  fo  im- 
prove the  functioning  of  LEAA,  said  in 
certain  areas  improvements  have  sSready 
taken  hold.  But  the  present  legislative 
directive  to  LEAA  means  that  it  will 
probably  continue  to  be  a  relatively  minor 
force  in  providing  leadership  andZdirec- 
tion  toward  truly  comprehensive  ^crimi- 
nal Justice  system  reform.  : 

Unless  new  legislation  is  enacted^  which 
provides  the  type  of  focused  and  directed 
Federal  incentives  needed  to  breik  the 
hold  of  the  present  system,  it  is  u^lkely 
that  true  reform  will  occur.  Without  this 
type  of  incentive,  basic  reforms  Ivhich 
most  experts  agree  are  essential  m|y  not 
be  implemented  in  most  States.    :r 


As  the  President's  Crime  Commission 
observed : 

Many  of  the  criminal  Justice  system's  dif- 
ficulties stem  from  its  reluctance  to  change 
old  ways,  or  to  put  the  same  proposition  in 
reverse,  its  reluctance  to  try  new  ones. 

It  is  my  belief  that  with  a  sufficient 
financial  incentive  for  undertaking  these 
reforms,  some  States  and  their  localities 
would  be  willing  and  eager  to  overhaul 
their  criminal  Justice  system.  That  is  why 
I  have  Introduced  this  legislation. 

The  aim  of  this  legislation  is  to  estab- 
lish model  and  experimental  programs 
in  more  than  six  States  to  determine 
the  effect  of  full-scale  and  comprehen- 
sive reform  of  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem on  the  crime  rate  in  those  States. 
The  program  is,  of  course,  completely 
voluntary  and  no  State  will  be  affected 
by  this  legislation  if  it  does  not  choose 
to  enter  the  program. 

THE    LECISLATIOIf 

Central  to  ti;e  concept  of  improving 
the  crime  situation  in  America  is  the 
concept  of  total  reform  of  the  criminal 
Justice  system — attempting  to  relate  each 
aspect  of  the  system  to  the  others  and 
to  arrive  at  a  sound  overall  system  which 
will  aid  the  safety  of  the  individual  and 
improve  the  functioning  of  the  criminal 
justice  process. 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals, 
in  its  final  report  in  1973,  noted  the  im- 
portance in  its  plan  of  a  unified,  systems- 
oriented  approach  to  improving  the  crim- 
inal justice  system. 

The  plan  also  emphasizes  the  need  for 
all  elements  of  the  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem to  plan  and  work  together  as  a 
system  and  to  plan  and  work  together 
with  the  social  service  delivery  system. 
The  plan  emphasizes  the  need  for  greater 
community  support  of  the  police  and  for 
the  police  patrolman  to  strengthen  his 
ties  to  the  community  and  to  be  given 
greater  responsibility  and  authority  for 
preventing  and  reducing  crime  in  the 
commimity.  The  plan  emphasizes  the 
need  for  the  prosecutor,  defender,  and 
judiciary  to  work  toward  insuring  speed- 
ier trials  while  still  protecting  funda- 
mental rights.  The  plan  also  emphasizes 
the  need  for  corrections  to  develop  ef- 
fective programs  and  procedures  for  rein- 
tegrating offenders  into  the  community 
as  soon  as  possible  consistent  with  the 
protection  of  the  community. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
attempts  to  bring  this  type  of  total  sys- 
tem approach  to  the  area  of  criminal 
justice  reform.  It  uses  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President's  Conunission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administra- 
tion of  Justice,  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Criminal  Justice  Stand- 
ards and  Goals,  and  a  variety  of  other 
commissions  and  agencies  as  the  basis 
for  the  comprehensive  standards  which 
form  the  heart  of  the  bill. 

These  standards,  of  course,  may  not 
prove  to  be  the  total  answer.  But  they 
represent  the  considered  thinking  and 
judgment  of  two  separate  commissions 
under  two  different  national  administra- 
tions. They  encompass  a  wide  variety  of 
standards  and  goals  which  individual 
States  and  localities  would  be  able  to  im- 
plement. 


These  standards  are  very  broadly 
drawn — in  such  a  way  that  the  specifics 
of  implementation  must  be  left  to  the 
States.  And  different  States  can  qualify 
under  the  bill's  standards  by  implement- 
ing entirely  different  reforms — suited  to 
the  particular  problems  in  those  States. 
For  example,  the  standard  for  speedy 
disposition  of  criminal  cases  simply  es- 
tablishes a  60-day  limit  in  which  a  trial 
must  be  commenced.  To  meet  this  stand- 
ard some  States  may  hire  court  adminis- 
trators to  make  their  court  system  more 
efficient;  others  might  find  it  necessary 
in  their  plan  to  call  for  additional 
Judges  and  court  personnel.  But  what- 
ever the  actual  reforms,  they  will  be 
chosen  by  the  State  and  they  will  be 
uniquely  designed  to  solve  that  State's 
problems. 

In  short,  most  of  these  standards  are 
goal-oriented  and  can  be  accomplished 
by  individual  States  and  localities  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  But  taken  together,  they 
represent  the  comprehensive  approach 
without  which  real  reform  can  probably 
not  be  achieved. 

Under  this  legislation,  a  new  program 
of  grants  and  technical  assistance  to 
states  and  localities  would  be  initiated 
for  a  period  of  7  fiscal  years,  beginning 
with  July  1,  1974. 

A  State  or  locality  would  be  eligible  to 
receive  assistance  under  the  act  only  if 
the  Administrator  of  LEAA  approves  a 
comprehensive  criminal  justice  system 
reform  plan  submitted  to  him  pursuant 
to  the  act.  In  order  to  gain  approval,  this 
plan  would  have  to  establish  the  reason- 
able likelihood  of  substantial  and  fimda- 
mental  change  in  the  criminsJ  justice 
system  of  a  State  or  locality  within  4 
years  after  the  enactment  of  the  act. 

In  order  to  foster  the  goals  and  stand- 
ards which  two  Presidential  commissions 
have  recommended  over  the  past  7  years, 
the  Administrator  would  be  required  to 
give  priority  consideration  in  approving 
plans  to  those  States  which,  in  submit- 
ting their  comprehensive  State  plans,  in- 
cluded a  variety  of  provisions  relating  to 
every  major  element  of  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system. 

IJIW  ENFORCEMENT 

In  the  law  enforcement  area,  these 
provisions  would  set  uniform  standards 
throughout  each  State  seeking  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program.  The  need  for 
such  uniform  standards  was  endorsed  by 
the  task  force  on  the  police  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice: 

Many  (police)  departments  provide  little 
or  no  training,  use  ineffectual  selection  and 
screening  techniques,  and  have  no  organized 
recruiting  programs.  This  results  In  sub- 
stantial variation  in  the  quality  of  police 
service,  not  only  in  different  areas  of  the 
country,  but  within  the  same  State. 

The  bill  also  calls  for  appropriate  edu- 
cational requirements  for  advancement 
which  are  uniform  throughout  each 
State.  Linking  education  with  promotion 
will  simultaneously  encourage  police 
officers  to  pursue  advanced  education 
and  improve  the  quality  of  the  upper 
ranks  of  the  police  service.  The  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice  recom- 
mended this  approach  to  improving  the 
quality  of  law  enforcement  personnel. 
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Another  important  standard  would 
provide  for  beginning  compensation  and 
increases  in  compensation  which  are 
appropriate  for  a  professional — con- 
sidering the  size  of  the  community  for 
law  enforcement  personnel  and  the  cost 
cf  living  in  the  community  in  which  such 
individuals  serve. 

Other  standards  in  the  area  of  police 
and  law  enforcement  personnel  include 
a  uniform,  statewide  retirement  and 
pension  system;  to  the  extent  possible, 
uniform  promotional  policies  and  stand- 
ard operational  procedures  throughout 
the  State;  lateral  entry  between  law 
enforcement  agencies  within  the  State 
and  between  Federal,  State,  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  located 
within  the  State;  facilities  offering 
short-term  mandatory  training  for  all 
police  personnel;  programs  to  increased 
use  of  civilian  personnel;  volunteer 
neighborhood  security  programs,  where 
feasible,  and  community  crime  preven- 
tion units;  and  policing  programs  to 
insure  stability  of  assignment  in  given 
geographic  areas  for  individual  patrol 
officers. 

For  most  of  these  standards,  significant 
changes  will  be  needed  in  the  police 
practices  and  standards  now  in  place  in 
most  jurisdictions  within  the  country. 
This  is  the  intent  of  this  legislation — to 
act  as  a  Federal  incentive  to  undertake 
the  type  of  systemic  changes  which  will 
help  bring  about  more  effective  law 
enforcement  in  the  States  participating 
in  the  demonstration  program  estab- 
lished by  this  legislation. 

DISPOSITION     or    CRIMINAL     CASES 

The  bill  contains  one  basic  standard 
designed  to  accomplish  the  speedy  dis- 
position of  criminal  cases  in  those  States 
participating  in  the  program.  This 
standard  calls  on  a  State — and  its  local- 
ities— to  implement  whatever  reforms 
necessary  to  insiu^  that  the  trial  of  all 
criminal  cases  will  be  commenced  no 
later  than  60  days  from  the  date  of  a 
defendant's  arrest  or  the  initiation  of 
prosecution  whichever  occurs  first. 
Failure  to  meet  this  standard  will  result 
in  dismissal  with  prejudice  of  the 
charges  against  the  defendant. 

The  administrator  of  this  program  will 
specify  those  periods  of  delay  to  be  ex- 
cluded in  computing  the  time  for  com- 
mencement of  a  trial.  For  example,  de- 
lays due  to  the  absence  or  unavailability 
of  a  defendant  or  hearings  on  defense 
motions  would  probably  be  excluded  from 
this  60-day  limitation. 

Underlying  this  basic  standard  is  the 
need  for  States  and  localities  to  reform 
their  judicial  system  in  whatever  way 
they  deem  appropriate  to  meet  the  60- 
day  deadline.  Some  States  might  have 
to  increase  the  number  of  judges  and 
clerks,  and  build  more  courthouses;  other 
States  might  be  able  to  reach  this  goal 
by  streamlining  their  judicial  system 
through  the  use  of  professional  court  ad- 
ministrators and  more  efficient  court 
procedures.  Increasing  personnel  en- 
gaged in  prosecuting  criminal  cases  and 
defending  indigents  may  be  another 
means  of  reaching  this  goal. 

In  any  event,  the  administrator  of  this 
act  would  simply  determine  whether  a 


State's  reform  proposals  were  adequate 
to  insure  a  speedy  trial ;  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  not  be  dictating  a  par- 
ticular scheme  for  reform. 

The  speedy  disposition  of  criminal 
cases  is  wie  of  the  most  vital  reforms  in 
this  bill. 

A  speedy  trial  eliminates  the  unfair- 
ness inherent  in  the  lengthy  pretrial  de- 
tention of  a  defendant — presumed  in- 
nocent under  our  system — wlio  cannot 
raise  bail  or  who  is  denied  bail.  Pretrial 
detention  often  hampers  a  defendant  in 
adequately  preparing  his  defense,  and 
while  awaiting  trial  he  will  usually  be 
confined  in  an  overcrowded  institution. 

But  far  more  than  unfairness  to  in- 
dividual defendants  results  from  long  de- 
lays in  disposing  of  criminal  cases.  It  is 
clear  that  such  delays  are  a  major  cause 
of  our  increasing  crime  rate. 

Long  delays  in  bringing  a  defendant  to 
trial  often  make  it  more  difficult  for  the 
Government  to  obtain  a  conviction.  Wit- 
nesses tend  to  be  less  reliable  after  such 
delays,  and  some  witnesses  are  no  longer 
availEUsle.  And  it  is  the  repeat  criminal 
offender  who  is  usually  aware  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  long  delay  between  arrest 
and  trial. 

Studies  have  shown  that  the  longer  it 
takes  to  bring  to  trial  a  defendant  out 
on  bail,  the  more  likely  it  is  he  will  com- 
mit a  crime  while  awaiting  trial.  The 
pressure  for  some  form  of  preventive  de- 
tention would  be  reduced  by  more  speedy 
trials. 

Finally,  it  is  a  truism  of  criminology 
that  the  surest  deterrent  to  crime  is  the 
knowledge  that  its  commission  will  be 
followed  by  swift  and  appropriate 
punishment.  The  delays  in  most  Judicial 
systems  have  obviously  negated  the  im- 
pact of  this  important  type  of  deter- 
rence. 

Chief  Justice  Burger,  recognizing  the 
link  between  increasing  crime  and  court 
delays,  has  also  recommoided  a  60-day 
limit  for  the  commencement  of  all  crim- 
inal trials. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  judicial  factor  more 
important  than  delay  and  uncertainty.  It's 
always  difficult  to  assign  priorities  In  this 
sort  of  thing,  but  I  know  of  none  I  can  think 
of  more  Important  than  the  absence  of  the 
sure  knowledge  that  a  criminal  act  will  be 
followed  by  a  speedy  trial  and  punishment. 
And  that's  why  I  have  said  that  if  we  could 
have  every  criminal  trial  ready  to  be  pre- 
sented within  60  days  after  the  arrest  or  the 
charge,  I  think  you'd  see  a  very,  very  sharp 
drop  In  the  crime  rate.  It  would  surely  put 
an  end  to  the  large  number  of  crimes  com- 
mitted by  men  out  on  bail  waiting  six 
months  to  18  months  to  be  brought  to  trial. 

As  the  Chief  Justice  pointed  out: 
We  cazmot  blindly  cling  to  methods  and 
forms  designed  for  the  17th  and  18th  cen- 
turies. 

Also  in  the  area  of  disposition  of  crim- 
in£d  cases,  the  bill  recommends  the  es- 
tablishment of  family  courts  with  juris- 
diction over  all  legal  matters  related  to 
family  life.  This  recommendation  of  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Crim- 
inal Justice  Standards  and  Goals  would 
help  integrate  the  entire  system  of  Jus- 
tice as  it  relates  to  the  family,  so  that 
the  juvenile  court  does  not  continue  to 
be  a  distinct  entity  which  largely  ignores 
the  many  close  relationships  between  de- 


linquency and  other  family  problems. 
This  concept,  as  now  used  in  New  York, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Hawaii, 
would  be  a  valuable  addition  in  aiding 
the  courts  to  deal  uifti  problems  of  the 
family  unit  effectively. 

Finally,  the  bill  recommends  the  im- 
plementation of  standards  leading  to  the 
reduction  of  plea  negotiations  between 
defendants  and  prosecutors,  on  an  ex- 
perimental basis,  to  determine  the  im- 
pact of  such  reductions  on  the  criminal 
justice  system  and  the  goal  of  reducing 
the  time  between  arrest  and  trial. 

The  National  Advisory  Cojnmission  on 
Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals 
has  recommended  that  plea  negotiations 
be  abolished  by  no  later  than  1978.  The 
Commission  felt  strongly  that  plea  nego- 
tiations, in  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  presently  being  carried  out — espe- 
cially in  large  metropolitan  areas — posed 
a  major  threat  to  the  public  and  the 
defendant.  The  public  is  threatened  'oe- 
cause  of  the  increased  use  of  light,  plea- 
negotiated  sentences,  and  defendants' 
rights  may  be  threatened  because  of  the 
tendency  of  some  defense  attorneys  to 
engage  in  plea  negotiations  primarily  to 
expedite  the  movement  of  cases. 

Clearly,  the  goal  of  reducing  the  time 
between  arrest  and  trial — which  is  the 
principal  aim  of  this  section  of  the  bill — 
may  be  at  odds  with  the  elimination  of 
plea  bargaining.  In  fact,  the  widespread 
growth  of  plea  bargaining  is  largely  the 
result  of  burgeoning  caseloads  and  in- 
adequate personnel  to  handle  them. 
Nevertheless,  the  legislation  see^s  to  en- 
courage States  and  localities  to  trj- — on 
an  experimental  baris — a  reduction  in 
plea  bargaining,  in  an  attempt  to  learn 
more  both  about  the  effects  of  such  a 
reduction  on  the  criminal  justice  system 
and  on  the  goal  of  speedy  trials. 

By  not  requiring  a  specified  reduction 
or  the  elimination  of  plea  bargaining,  it 
is  my  hope  to  prod  the  States  and  local- 
ities participating  in  this  act  to  under- 
take as  much  of  a  reduction  as  is  possi- 
ble consistent  with  the  goals  of  the  act, 
in  a  concerted  attempt  to  insiure  the 
public  that  criminals  are  not  routinely 
given  light,  plea-bargained  sentences 
merely  because  of  the  lack  of  adequate 
personnel,  and  to  insure  criminal  de- 
fendants that  their  rights  to  trial  will  be 
fully  protected. 

COaRECTIONS 

As  the  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice observed : 

For  a  great  many  offenders  .  .  .  correc- 
tions does  not  correct.  Indeed,  experts  are 
increasingly  coining  to  feel  that  the  condi- 
tions under  which  many  offenders  »xe  han- 
dled, particularly  in  institutions,  are  often 
a  positive  detriment  to  rehabilitation. 

But  in  corrections,  jast  as  in  other 
aspects  of  the  criminal  Justice  system 
the  recognition  of  major  defects  does  not 
automatically  lead  to  meaningful  re- 
form. 

The  President's  Crime  Commission 
and  other  experts  have  called  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  far  broader  range  of 
alternatives  for  deahng  with  offenders. 
As  the  Commission  points  out: 

While  there  are  some  who  must  be  com- 
pletely   segregated    from    society,    there    are 
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many  instances  In  which  segregation  does 
more  barm  than  good.  4 

For  the  Incorrigible  offender  who 
poses  a  clear  danger  to  society,  ^maxi- 
mum security  prisons  are  necessauy.  But 
it  makes  no  sense  to  build  an  entire 
prison  system  designed  to  serve  only  the 
most  hardened  criminals,  thereby  forc- 
ing all  other  classes  of  inmates  to  adapt 
to  such  an  institution. 

The  importance  of  properly  classify- 
ing offenders  was  underlined  by  the  dis- 
turbing finding  of  the  President's  Crime 
Commission : 

That  approximately  one-fourth  of  the 
400.000  children  detained  In  1965 — for  a 
variety  of  causes  but  Including  truancy, 
smolciug,  and  running  away  from  home — 
were  held  m  adult  Jails  and  lockups,  often 
with  hardened  criminals. 

As  the  President's  Commission  and 
others  have  emphasized,  a  variety  of 
penal  institutions  and  programs  are  re- 
quired to  meet  the  special  needs  of  var- 
ious types  of  offenders.  In  particular  the 
development  of  community-based  cor- 
rectional facilities — designed  to  avoid  the 
use  of  far-removed  and  isolated  institu- 
tions— is  considered  an  extremely  valu- 
able rehabilitation  tool. 

But  regardless  of  how  an  inmate  is 
classified,  it  is  important  that  institu- 
tions be  adequately  equipped  and  staffed 
to  treat  the  inmates  assigned  there. 

Therefore,  the  bill  stresses  the  devel- 
opment of  facilities  and  programs  to 
match  the  type  of  corrections  treatment 
to  the  age,  abilities,  and  particular  prob- 
lems of  the  inmate.  The  bill's  standards 
also  stress  the  need  for  improving  the 
working  conditions  of  and  establishing 
minimum  standards  for  parole  and  pro- 
bation officers,  and  for  facilitating  the 
improvement  of  employment  opportu- 
nities for  ex-offenders. 

Specifically,  the  standards  in  the  area 
of  corrections  would  call  on  the  States 
to: 

Establish  a  system  for  classifying  per- 
sons charged  with  or  convicted  of,  crimi- 
nal offenses  so  as  to  permit  individualized 
treatment  and  security  standards  appro- 
priate to  the  individual ; 

Establish  a  range  of  correctional  fa- 
cilities that  are  adequately  equipped  and 
staffed  to  treat  the  particular  classifica- 
tions of  inmates  assigned  there; 

Provide  comprehensive  vocational  and 
educational  programs  designed  for  the 
special  needs  of  rehabilitating  each  class 
of  persons  charged  with  or  convicted  of 
criminal  offenses ; 

Provide  separate  detention  facilities 
for  juveniles,  including  shelter  facilities 
outside  the  correctional  system  for  aban- 
doned, neglected,  or  runaway  children; 

Establish  standards  applicable 
tliroughout  the  State  for  local  jails  and 
misdemeanant  institutions  to  be  enforced 
by  the  appropriate  State  corrections 
agency ; 

Provide  parole  and  probation  services 
for  felons,  for  juveniles,  for  adult  mis- 
demeanants who  need  or  can  profit  from 
community  treatment,  and  supervisory 
services  for  offenders  who  are  released 
from  correctional  institutions  without 
parole; 

Establish  caseload  standards  for  parole 
and  probation  officers  that  vary  incize 
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and  in  type  and  intensity  of  treatment 
according  to  the  needs  and  problems  of 
the  offender: 

Establish  statewide  job  qualifications 
and  compensation  schedules  for  correc- 
tional ofScers,  including  probation  and 
parole  officers,  along  with  a  mandatory 
system  of  in-service  training; 

Develop  and  operate  programs  of 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  for  per- 
sons suffering  from  alcoholism  and  drug 
abuse,  available  both  to  inmates  and  as 
an  alternative  to  incarceration; 

Facilitate  the  improvement  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  ex-offenders.  In- 
cluding the  repeal  of  all  mandatory  pro- 
visions in  law  or  civil  service  regulations 
that  deprive  such  ex-offenders  of  op- 
portunities for  employment ;  and 

Unify  within  the  executive  branch  all 
non-Federal  correctional  functions  and 
programs  for  adults  and  juveniles. 

OTHER    PROVISIONS 

In  the  area  of  administration,  the  bill 
calls  on  the  State  applying  for  assistance 
under  the  bill  to  study  the  consolidation 
of  law  enforcement  agencies  within  the 
State  and  to  report  its  findings  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  LEAA  within  2  years. 

In  addition,  the  State  would  study  the 
application  of  the  criminal  laws  and  the 
propriety  of  the  application  of  such  laws, 
to  a  variety  of  "victimless"  crimes,  in- 
cluding alcoholism  and  drunkenness; 
gambling;  vagrancy;  disorderly  conduct; 
and  other  appropriate  areas.  And,  nar- 
cotics addiction  and  drug  abuse  would  be 
similarly  studied,  with  the  results  of  all 
these  studies  to  be  reported  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator within  2  years. 

Finally,  the  State  would  be  called  on 
to  create  a  permanent  criminal  law  re- 
view commission  to  review  legislative 
proposals  bearing  criminal  penalties,  and 
to  propose  suitable  legislation  to  correct 
functional  gaps  in  the  statutes  of  the 
State  as  they  relate  to  criminal  law  en- 
forcement. 

FEDERAL    FUNDING 

In  order  to  provide  strong  incentives 
for  States  and  localities  to  undertake  the 
type  of  comprehensive  criminal  justice 
system  reform  envisioned  in  the  bill,  the 
Federal  share  of  funding  needed  to  un- 
dertake these  reforms  would  range  from 
50  to  90  percent,  depending  on  the  parti- 
cular nature  of  the  program  involved. 
For  those  standards  set  forth  in  the  bill 
which  are  part  of  an  approved  State  plan 
and  which  do  not  require  the  enactment 
of  new  legislation  or  ordinances,  the  Fed- 
eral share  would  be  75  percent.  For  those 
standards  which  require  such  legisla- 
tion, the  Federal  share  would  increase  to 
90  percent.  And,  for  those  elements  of  an 
approved  State  plan  which  are  not  enu- 
merated in  the  standards  of  the  bill,  the 
Federal  share  would  be  50  percent. 

These  funding  levels  are  specifically 
set  in  order  to  encourage  States  and 
localities  to  undertake  the  most  thorough 
and  comprehensive  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem reform  possible.  By  placing  priority 
in  Federal  funding  on  those  longer-term 
proposals  which  require  new  legislation, 
it  is  my  hope  that  we  can  encourage  the 
States  to  begin  quickly  the  type  of  revi- 
sion in  State  lew  which  will  be  needed 
in  order  to  reduce  crime  and  irnprove  the 


quality  of  service  by  the  criminal  justice 
system  to  both  the  public  and  those  in- 
volved in  the  system. 

Since  much  of  this  bill  seeks  to  use  a 
comprehensive,  demonstration  project 
approach  to  the  total  criminal  problem, 
funding  would  be  made  available  for  a 
maximum  of  six  States.  The  legislation 
would  direct  the  Administrator  of  LEAA 
to  disburse  the  recipient  States  geograph- 
ically, to  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
although  the  principal  criterion  for  ap- 
proval would  remain  the  extent  to  which 
the  individual  State  included  in  its  plan 
the  reforms  specifically  designated  in  the 
bill. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  for  Fed- 
eral payments  of  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  preparing  State  plans  for  submission 
to  the  LEAA  Administrator,  and  con- 
tains strong  safeguards  to  insure  that 
moneys  expended  under  the  legislation 
are  properly  used,  and  are  employed  to 
supplement — rather  than  supplant — ex- 
isting Federal  effort?  in  the  area  of  the 
criminal  justice  system. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  recognize  that 
State  and  local  governments  have  and 
should  continue  to  have  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility in  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  crime.  But  we  must  also  recognize  the 
general  feeling  of  public  dissatisfaction 
with  the  overall  crime-fighting  effort  at 
every  level  of  Government.  We  must 
avoid  turning  all  law  enforcement  into 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. But  if  tills  is  to  be  avoided,  it  is 
imperative  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments begin  the  job  of  reforming  their 
outmoded  criminal  justice  systems. 

This  bill,  then,  is  not  an  effort  to  make 
the  Federal  Government  responsible  for 
all  law  enforcement.  Instead,  It  Is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  States  and 
localities — with  substantial  Federal  as- 
sistance— can  sharply  reduce  their  crime 
rate  by  comprehensive  criminal  justice 
reforms. 

Justice  Felix  Frankfurter  reminded  us 
some  years  ago  that — 

There  Is  no  Inevitability  in  history  except 
as  men  make  it. 

And  yet,  for  too  long.  Government  has 
acted  as  If  an  Increasing  rate  of  crime 
was  inevitable  and  beyond  its  reach.  We 
have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  apparent 
complexity  of  the  problem,  ignoring  the 
obvious  relationship  betw^n  rising 
crime,  on  the  one  hand,  and  low  police 
salaries,  long  court  delays,  and  disgrace- 
ful prisons  on  the  other. 

Many  of  the  reforms  which  this  bill 
seeks  to  encourage  are  relatively  easy  to 
Implement;  others  will  take  time  and  re- 
quire the  investment  of  money  and  other 
resources. 

But  we  clearly  have  the  means  to  carry 
through  all  of  these  reforms  and  to  make 
them  work. 

Rising  crime  need  not  be  a  fact  of  life 
during  the  next  decade.  Dnly  our  In- 
action and  Inertia  will  make  It  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  legislation  and 
a  section-by-section  analysis  appear  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Model  Criminal 
Justice  Reform  Act  of  1974". 

DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 

(1)  the  ever-Increasing  number  of  serious 
crimes  committ^  in  the  United  States,  the 
backlog  of  criminal  cases  in  the  courts,  and 
the  overcrowded  and  inadequate  conditions 
of  correctional  institutions  require  that  only 
comprehensive  reform  can  achieve  a  truly 
adequate  system  of  criminal  Justice  in  the 
United  States; 

(2)  effective  control  and  prevention  of 
crime  can  best  be  attained  if  States  and 
localities  adopt  comprehensive  criminal  Jus- 
tice reforms,  including  reforms  in  recruit- 
ing, traming,  compensating,  and  supervising 
police  and  other  law  enforcement  personnel, 
expediting  and  improving  criminal  court 
procedures,  and  strengthening  correctional 
systems: 

(3)  the  recommendations  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  the 
Administration  of  Justice,  and  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Criminal  Justice 
Standards  and  Ooals,  together  with  the 
planning  and  recommendations  of  a  number 
of  State  planning  agencies  and  commissions 
and  other  agencies,  provide  an  excellent  basis 
for  the  adoption  of  such  reforms; 

(4)  the  responsibility  for  law  enforcement 
and  the  administration  of  criminal  Justice 
is  essentially  the  responsibility  of  State  and 
local  governments,  but  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  reqx>nsibillty  and  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  provide  financial  and  technical 
assistance  to  encourage  demonstration  proj- 
ects leading  to  comprehensive  criminal  Jus- 
tice reform;  and 

(5)  adoption  of  a  demonstration  approach 
to  such  comprehensive  reform  will  prove  use- 
ful in  establishing  the  most  effective  means 
to  Implement  fundamental  change  in  the 
criminal  Justice  system. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  "Administration"  means  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Admmistration; 

(2)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration: 

(3)  "crlmtaal  offense"  includes  Juvenile  of- 
fenses, except  as  otherwise  specified; 

(4)  "locality"  means  any  city  or  other 
municipality  (or  two  or  more  municipalities 
acting  Jointly)  or  any  county  or  other  po- 
litical subdivision  or  State  (or  two  or  more 
acting  Jointly)  having  general  governmental 
powers; 

(5)  "Federal  agency"  means  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  Independent  establishment 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
including  any  wholly  owned  Government 
corporation;  and 

(0)  "State"  means  each  of  the  several 
States  of  the  Union,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  4.  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  and  provide  technical  assistance 
to  States  and  localities  for  demonstration 
projects  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  beginning  July  1,  1974,  and  ending 
June  30.  1981. 

ELICIBILrrT  FOR  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  5.  (a)  A  State  or  locality  is  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  Act  only  if  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines,  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  him  under  section  8, 
that  a  plan  for  comprehensive  criminal  Jus- 
tice system  reform  submitted  to  him  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  establishes  the  reasonable 
liicelihood  of  substantial  and  fundamental 
change  in  the  criminal  Justice  system  of  such 


State  or  locality  within  four  years  after  the 
enactment  of  this  act. 

(b)In  approving  State  plans  for  compre- 
hensive criminal  Justice  system  reform  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall 
give  priority  consideration  to  those  States 
which,  in  submitting  such  plans,  include  the 
following  provisions: 

(1)  The  State  (and,  where  appropriate,  any 
locality  within  such  State  eligible  to  receive 
assistance  under  this  Act)  will  establish,  with 
respect  to  police  and  other  similar  law  en- 
forcement personnel — 

(A)  standards  for  recruitment  which  are 
uniform   throughout  the   State; 

(B)  appropriate  educational  requirements 
for  advancement  which  are  uniform  through 
the  State; 

(C)  beginning  compensation  and  in- 
creases in  compensation  which  are  appro- 
priate for  a  professional,  considering  the  size 
of  the  community  and  the  lost  of  living  in 
the  community  in  which  such  personnel 
serve; 

(D)  a  retirement  system  that  is  uniform 
throughout  the  State,  and  a  statewide  pen- 
sion plan  for  such  personnel; 

(E)  to  the  extent  possible,  uniform  promo- 
tional policies  for  such  personnel  through- 
out the  State; 

(F)  to  the  extent  appropriate,  standard 
operational  procedures  for  such  personnel 
throughout  the  State; 

(G)  lateral  entry  between  law  enforcement 
agencies  of  each  locality  within  the  State  and 
between  Federal,  State,  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  located  within  the  State, 
with  appropriate  conditions  on  the  period 
of  initial  service  for  such  personnel;  and 

(H)  facilities  offering  short-term  manda- 
tory training  for  all  such  personnel  within 
the  State; 

(1)  programs  to  increase  use  of  civilian 
personnel  in  all  police  tasks  suitable  for  per- 
formance by  such  personnel; 

(J)  volunteer  neighborhood  security  pro- 
grams, where  feasible,  and  crime  prevention 
units  to  work  with  the  community  in  re- 
ducing criminal  opportunities;   and 

(K)  policing  programs  to  insure  stability 
of  assignment  in  a  given  geographic  area  for 
individual  patrol  officers  who  are  opera- 
tionally deployed. 

(2)  The  State  and  any  locality  within 
such  State  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  trial 
of  criminal  offenses  will  Implement  such  nec- 
essary reforms  as  will  insure  that  (A)  the 
trial  of  all  such  offenses  (excluding  Juve- 
nile offenses)  will  be  conunenced  no  later 
than  sixty  days  from  and  date  on  which  the 
defendant  was  arrested  or  from  the  date  on 
which  the  defendant  was  charged  by  the  au- 
thorities with  such  offense,  whichever  occurs 
first,  and  (B)  the  charges  will  be  dismissed 
with  prejudice  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  this  paragraph,  except 
that  the  Administrator  shall,  by  regulation, 
provide  for  the  exclusion  from  such  sixty- 
day  period  of  any  periods  of  delay  that  he 
designates  as  may  reasonably  be  necessitated 
in  the  Interest  of  Justice;  and  reforms  under 
this  paragraph  may  include,  without  limita- 
tion— 

(I)  Increasing  the  number  of  Judges  try- 
ing criminal  offenses; 

(II)  improving  the  efficiency  of  criminal 
court  procedures; 

(ill)  appointing  professional  court  admin- 
istrators; 

(Iv)  increasing  personnel  engaged  in  pros- 
ecuting and  defending  criminal  cases; 

(v)  diverting.  In  appropriate  circum- 
stances, of  offenders  into  noncriminal  pro- 
grams before  formal  trial  or  conviction; 

(vi)  Implementation  of  standards  leading 
to  the  reduction  of  plea  negotiations  between 
defendants  and  prosecutors,  on  an  experi- 
mental basis,  to  determine  the  impact  of 
such  reductions  on  the  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem and  the  goals  of  this  paragraph;    and 


(vii)  establishment  of  family  courts  with 
jurisdiction  over  all  legal  matters  related  to 
family  life. 

(3)  The  State  and,  where  appropriate,  each 
such  locality  within  such  State  eligible  to 
receive  assistance  under  this  Act — 

(A)  will  establish  a  system  for  classifying 
persons  charged  with,  or  convicted  of,  crimi- 
nal offenses  so  as  to  permit  individualized 
treatment  and  security  standards  appropri- 
ate to  the  individual: 

(B)  will  establish  a  range  of  correctional 
facilities  that  are  adequately  equipped  and 
staffed  to  treat  the  particular  classifications 
if  inmates  assigned  there,  including  small- 
unit,  community  based  correctional  insti- 
tutions: 

(C)  will  provide  comprehensive  vocational 
and  educational  programs  designed  for  the 
special  needs  of  rehabilitating  each  class  of 
persons  charged  with  or  convicted  of  crimi- 
nal offenders; 

(D)  will  provide  separate  detention  facili- 
ties for  Juveniles,  Includmg  shelter  facili- 
ties outside  the  correctional  system  for  aban- 
doned, neglected  or  runaway  children; 

(E)  will  establish  standards  applicable 
throughout  the  State  for  local  Jails  and  mis- 
demeanant institutions  to  be  enforced  by 
the  appropriate  State  corrections  agency; 

(P)  will  provide  parole  and  probation 
services  for  felons,  for  Juveniles,  for  adult 
misdemeanants  who  need  or  can  profit  from 
community  treatment,  and  supervisory  serv- 
ices for  offenders  who  are  released  from  cor- 
rectional institutions  without  parole; 

(G)  will  establish  caseload  standards  for 
parole  and  probation  officers  that  vary  in 
size  and  in  type  and  Intensity  of  treatment 
according  to  the  needs  and  problems  of  the 
offender; 

(H)  will  establish  statewide  job  qualifica- 
tions and  compensation  schedules  for  cor- 
rectional officers,  including  probation  and 
parole  officers,  along  with  a  mandatory  sys- 
tem of  in-service  trainmg; 

(I)  will  develop  and  operate  programs  of 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  for  persons  suf- 
fering from  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse, 
available  both  to  Inmates  and  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  Incarceration; 

(J)  wUl  facilitate  the  improvement  of  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  ex-offenders,  in- 
cluding the  repeal  of  all  mandatory  provi- 
sions m  law  or  civil  service  regulations  that 
deprive  such  ex-offenders  of  opportunities 
for  employment;  and 

(K)  will  unify  within  the  executive  branch 
all  non-Federal  correctional  functions  and 
programs  for  adults  and  JuvenUes. 

(4)  The  State  will  study,  through  an  ap- 
propriate and  responsible  group,  the  consoli- 
dation of  law  enforcement  agencies  within 
such  State,  as  best  suited  to  the  particular 
needs  of  that  State;  and  will  report  to  the 
Administrator  on  Its  findings  not  later  than 
two  years  following  the  approval  of  its  State 
plan  under  this  Act. 

(5)  The  State  (and  each  locality  eligible 
to  receive  assistance  under  this  Act)  will 
study  through,  an  appropriate  and  respon- 
sible group,  the  application  of  the  criminal 
laws,  as  well  as  the  propriety  of  the  applica- 
tion of  such  laws,  to — 

(A)  alcoholism  and  drunkeness: 

(B)  narcotics  addiction  and  drug  abuse; 

(C)  gambling; 

(D)  vagrancy  and  disorderly  conduct;  and 

(E)  such  other  related  areas  which  the 
State  deems  appropriate 

and  will  report  to  the  Administrator  on  Its 
findings  with  respect  to  such  matters  not 
later  than  two  years  after  the  approval  of 
its  State  plan. 

(6)  The  State  will  create  a  permanent  crim- 
inal law  review  commission  to  review  legis- 
lative proposals  bearing  criminal  penalties, 
and  to  propose  suitable  legislation  to  correct 
functional  gaps  in  statutes  of  that  State  as 
they  relate  to  criminal  law  enforcement. 
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(c)  Pursuant  to  regulations  whlcA  he  shall 
promulgate,  the  Administrator  sha>l  classify 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion In  the  following  manner —         ; 

( 1 1  phase  one-AU  provisions  (A)  which 
the  Stale  can  meet  without  the  enactment  of 
legislation  of  general  applicability  for  such 
State  or  the  enactment  of  ordinances  by  the 
governing  body  of  the  appropriate  locality 
within  such  State,  or  (B)  which  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  can  be  met  within  a  rela- 
tively short  period  of  time;  and        : 

|2)  phase  two- All  provisions  (h)  which 
will  require  the  enactment  of  legislation  of 
general  applicability  for  such  8t*te  or  by 
the  enactment  of  ordinances  by  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  appropriate  locality  within 
such  State,  or  (B)  which  the  Administrator 
determines  will  require  more  time  than  is 
specified  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

ST.\TE    PLANS  - 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  io  receive 
assistance  under  this  Act  shall  submit  a 
State  plan  consistent  with  such  rtjgulatlons 
as  the  Administrator  may  establfth  under 
section  8.  Each  such  plan  shall —   t 

(1)  provide  for  the  admlnlstratloSi  of  such 
plan  by  the  chief  executive  of  suclg  State  or 
by  a  public  agency  which  Is  deslg^ted,  es- 
tablished, or  created  for  the  purpo*>|s  of  this 
Act  in  accordance  with  State  law;    j 

(2)  set  forth  a  comprehensive  Statewide 
criminal  Justice  reform  program  ^hlch  in- 
corporates, to  the  maximum  extend  feasible, 
the  provisions  set  forth  lu  sectlcgi  5.  in- 
cluding such  assurances  as  may  te  neces- 
sary for  the  Administrator  to  deteiyilne  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  any  portion  of 
such  program:  ^ 

(3)  with  respect  to  any  State  progct,  serv- 
ice, or  activity  which  Is  substantial^  similar 
to  any  such  project,  service,  or  ac^vlty  for 
which  a  locality  within  such  State^  is  eligi- 
ble under  this  Act.  set  forth  provisions 
Identical  to  the  provisions  of  the  application 
required  under  section  7;  .^ 

(4)  set  forth  policies  and  proceduops  which 
assure  that  Federal  funds  made  Jkvallable 
under  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  «111  be  so 
used  as  to  supplement,  and  to  tfife  extent 
practical.  Increase  the  level  of  fulids  that 
would.  In  the  absence  of  such  Fedentl  funds, 
be  made  available  by  the  State  for^^he  pur- 
poses for  which  the  State  plan  is  si^mltted, 
and  in  no  case  supplant  such  fuEfds; 

(6)  provide  that  such  fiscal  co&rol  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  will  bet  adopted 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  prppier  dis- 
bursement of  and  accounting  fo?  Federal 
funds  paid  to  the  State,  including  funds  paid 
to  localities  by  such  State  under  tl^ls  Act; 

(6)  provide  that  no  application rby  a  lo- 
cality wUl  be  denied  without  first  Affording 
the  agency  submitting  such  an  am>licatlon 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunl^r  for  a 
hearing;   and  ^ 

(7)  provide  that  the  State  wiUimake  to 
the  Administrator —  - 

(A)  periodic  reports  evaluating  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  payments  received  under  this 
Act  In  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  this 
Act:  and 

(B)  such  other  reports  as  may  be  reason- 
ably necessary  to  enable  the  Administrator 
to  perform  his  functions  under  this  Act.  In- 
cluding such  reports  as  he  may  require  to 
determine  the  amounts  which  localities  of 
that  State  are  eligible  to  receive  for  any 
fiscal  year,  and  assurances  that  such  State 
will  keep  such  records  and  afford  such  ac- 
cess thereto  as  the  Administrator  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall.  Initially  and 
annually  thereafter  (subject  to  limitations 
contained  in  section  11  of  this  Act),  approve 
a  plan  which  meets  the  requirements  speci- 
fied In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and 
he  shall  not  finally  disapprove  a  plan  ex- 
cept after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  to  such  State. 


APPROVAL    OF   PROJECT   APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  A  grant  under  this  Act  pur- 
suant to  an  approved  State  plan  for  crimi- 
nal Justice  reform  may  be  made,  upon  ap- 
plication, to  the  appropriate  State  at  such 
time  or  times.  In  s\tch  manner,  and  con- 
taining or  accompanied  by  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Administrator  deems  necessary. 
Such   application   shall — 

(1)  provide  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  under  this  Act 
is  sought  will  be  administered  by  or  under 
the  supervision  of  the  applicant: 

(2)  set  forth  a  program  for  criminal  Jus- 
tice reform  which  Is  consistent,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible,  with  the  provisions 
set  forth  m  section  5  with  respect  to  the 
applicant: 

( 3 )  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  which 
assure  that  Federal  fxinds  made  available 
under  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  will  be  so 
used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the  extent 
practical,  increase  the  level  of  funds  that 
would.  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds, 
be  made  available  by  the  applicant  for  the 
purposes  described  Ln  the  application  and  In 
no  case  supplant  such  funds: 

(4)  provide.  In  the  case  of  an  application 
for  assistance  under  this  Act  which  Includes 
a  project  for  the  construction,  remodeling, 
or  renovation  of  necessary  facilities,  satis- 
factory assurance  that — 

(A)  upon  completion  of  the  construction, 
title  to  the  facilities  wUl  be  In  a  State  or 
local  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency; 

(B)  In  developing  plans  for  such  facilities 
due  consideration  will  be  given  to  excellence 
of  architecture  and  design,  and  efficiency  of 
energy  usage; 

(C)  the  requirements  of  section  15  will  be 
compiled  with;  ; 

(5)  provide  for  svfch  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  'se  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  Act;  and 

(6)  provide  for  making  an  annual  report 
and  such  other  reports.  In  such  form  and 
containing  such  Information,  as  the  Admin- 
istrator may  reasonably  require  to  carry  out 
his  functions  under  this  Act  and  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  funds  provided 
under  this  Act  have  been  effective  In  carry- 
ing out  the  policy  of  this  Act,  and  for  keep- 
ing such  records  and  for  affording  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Administrator  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports. 

(b)  An  application  by  a  locality  for  a 
g^aut  under  this  Act  may  be  approved  by  a 
State  only  If  It  is  consistent  with  the  appli- 
cable provisions  of  this  Act,  and 

(1)  meeta  the  requirements  set  forth  in 
subsection  (a);  and 

(2)  such  State  has  on  file  a  State  criminal 
Justice  reform  plan  approved  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

(c)  Any  locality  denied  approval  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  may  within 
ten  days  file  a  written  appeal  with  the 
Administrator.  Upon  a  determination  that 
the  denial  was  unreasonable  or  not  con- 
sistent with  terms  of  the  applicable  State 
criminal  Justice  reform  plan,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  negotiate  a  resolution  of  the 
differences  between  such  State  and  locality 
on  which  the  denial  of  such  application  was 
based. 

(d)  Amendments  of  applications  shall, 
except  as  the  Administrator  may  otherwise 
provide,  l>e  subject  to  approval  In  the  same 
manner  as  orlgmal  applications. 

SBCtTLATIONS 
Sec.  8.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Administrator 
shall  Issue  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  implemnt  sections  5,  6,  and  7.  In 
establishing  regulations  under  this  section 
the  Administrator  shall  consider  the  recom- 
mendations of  each  of  the  States  and  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 


FINANCIAL   ASSISTANCK  FOB   PLANKING   COMPRE- 
HENSIVE  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  REFORM   PLANS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Administrator  U  authorized 
to  make  grants  to,  and  to  contract  with. 
States  and  localities  to  pay  50  per  centum 
of  the  costs  of  planning  and  developing 
State  plans  and  project  applications  under 
this  Act. 

(b)  Financial  assistance  will  be  provided 
under  this  section  only  If — 

(1)  the  application  for  such  assistance  has 
been  approved  by  the  chief  executive  of  the 
State,  and 

(2)  the  Administrator  has  determined  that 
there  exists  administrative  machinery 
through  which  coordination  of  all  related 
planning  activities  of  localities  can  be 
achieved. 

TECHNICAL   ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  10.  The  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  undertake  such  activities  ais  he  determines 
are  necessary  to  provide,  either  directly  or  by 
way  of  grants,  contracts,  or  other  arrange- 
ments, technical  assistance  to  States  and 
localities  in  the  planning,  developing,  and 
administering  of  comprehensive  criminal 
Justice  reform  programs  for  which  assistance 
Is  provided  under  this  Act. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec  11.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  pay 
in  any  fiscal  year  to  each  State  which  has  a  ' 
plan  approved  pursuant  to  this  Act  for  that 
fiscal  year  that  Federal  share  of  the  cost 
of  such  plan  as  determined  by  him.  provided 
that  such  plans  shall  be  approved  for  no 
more  than  6  States,  and  that  m  approving 
such  plans,  the  Administrator  shall  attempt, 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  to  provide 
for  representation  of  different  geographical 
regions  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  Federal  share  of  programs  and 
projects  covered  by  the  State  plan  which  are 
In  phase  one  under  the  provisions  of  section 
5(c)  of  this  Act  shall  be  75  per  centum  for 
any  fiscal  year.  The  Federal  share  for  pro- 
grams and  projects  covered  by  the  State  plan 
which  are  in  phase  two  shall  be  90  per  centum 
for  each  fiscal  year.  The  Federal  share  of  pro- 
grams or  projects  covered  by  the  State  plan 
which  are  not  enumerated  In  section  6(b) 
of  this  Act  shall  be  50  per  centum  for  any 
fiscal  year. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  each 
applicant  which  has  an  application  approved 
pursuant  to  section  10,  75  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  such  application. 

(d)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  In  Installments,  In  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  adjust- 
ments on  account  of  overpayments  or  under- 
payments. 

(e)  Grants  made  under  this  section,  pur- 
suatnt  to  a  State  plan,  for  program«  and 
projects  In  any  one  State  shall  not  exceed 
In  the  aggregate  25  per  centum  of  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  section  17. 

WITHHOLDING    OF    PAYMENTS 

Sec.  12.  Whenever  the  Administrator,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  to  any  State,  finds — 

(1)  that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  com- 
ply substantially  with  any  requirement  set 
forth  In  the  plan  of  that  State  approved  un- 
der section  6;  or 

(2)  that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply 
substantially  with  any  requirement  set  forth 
In  the  application  of  a  locality  approved 
pursuant  to  section  7;  or 

(3)  that  in  the  operation  of  any  program 
or  project  assisted  under  this  Act  there  Is 
a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
applicable  provision  of  this  Act; 

the  Administrator  shall  notify  such  State  of 
his  findings  and  that  no  further  payments 
may  be  made  to  such  State  under  this  Act 
(or,  in  his  discretion,  that  the  State  shall 
not  make  further  payments  under  this  Act 
to  specified  localities  affected  by  the  failure) 
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until  he  Is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  such  failure  to  comply,  or  the  noncom- 
pliance will  be  promptly  corrected.  The  Ad- 
ministrator may  authorize  the  continuance 
of  payments  with  respect  to  any  program  or 
project  assisted  under  this  Act  which  Is  being 
carried  out  pursuant  to  such  State  plan  and 
which  is  not  involved  in  the  noncompliance. 

recovery  of  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  13.  If  within  twenty  years  after  com- 
pletion of  any  construction  for  which  Fed- 
eral funds  have  been  paid  under  this  Act — 

(a)  the  owner  of  the  facility  shall  cease 
to  be  a  State  or  local  public  agency;  or 

(b)  the  facility  shall  cease  to  be  used  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  constructed, 
unless  the  Administrator  determines  there 
Is  good  cause  for  releasing  the  applicant  or 
other  owner  from  the  obligation  to  do  so; 
the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the 
facility  an  amount  which  bears  to  the  then 
value  of  the  facility  (or  so  much  thereof 
as  constituted  an  approved  project  or  proj- 
ects) the  same  ratio  as  the  amount  of  such 
Federal  funds  bore  to  the  cost  of  the  facility 
financed  with  the  aid  of  such  funds.  Such 
value  shall  be  determined  by  agreement  of 
the  parties  or  by  action  brought  In  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
In  which  the  facility  is  situated. 

review  and  audit 
Sec.  14.  The  Administrator  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  their  duly  authorized  representatives,  shall 
have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  ex- 
amination, to  any  books,  documents,  papers, 
and  records  of  a  grant  recipient  that  are 
pertinent  to  the  grant  received. 

LABOR  standards 

Sec.  15.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
all  construction  projects  assisted  under  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  In 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  27a-276a-5).  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with  respect  to 
the  labor  standards  specified  In  this  section 
the  authority  and  functions  set  forth  In  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15 
FJt.  3176)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June 
13,  1934,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276c). 

SAVINGS  PROVISION 

Sec.  16.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  prevent  or  Impair  the  admin- 
istration or  the  enforcement  of  any  other 
provision  of  Federal  law. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  17.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis:  Model  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Reform  Act  of  1974 

Section  2.  Declaration  of  policy. 

Section  3.  Definitions. 

Section  4.  Authorization  of  program. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  and  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  states  and  localities  for  demonstra- 
tion projects  in  accordance  with  terms  of 
the  Act  over  a  seven-year  period  beginning 
July  1,  1974  and  ending  June  30,  1981. 

Section  5.  Eligibility  for  assistance. 

(a)  States  are  eligible  for  assistance  If  the 
Admmistrator  determines  that  a  plan  for 
comprehensive  criminal  Justice  system  reform 
submitted  to  him  under  the  Act  establishes 
the  reasonable  likelihood  of  substantial  and 
fundamental  change  in  the  criminal  Justice 
system  of  the  state  and  its  localities  withm 
four  years  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

(b)  In  approving  state  plans  for  compre- 
hensive criminal  Justice  system  reform,  the 


Administrator  must  give  priority  considera- 
tion to  states  which  mclude  the  following 
provisions  In  their  applications. 

(1)  With  respect  to  police,  that  the  state 
will  establish: 

1.  uniform  recruit  standards  throughout 
the  state; 

2.  appropriate  educational  requirements 
uniform  throughout  the  state; 

3.  beginning  compensation  and  Increases  in 
compensation  appropriate  for  a  professional, 
considering  the  size  of  the  community  and 
the  cost  of  living  in  the  relevant  commu- 
nity; 

4.  uniform  statewide  retirement  systems 
and  pension  plans; 

5.  to  the  extent  possible,  uniform  promo- 
tional and  op>erational  procedures; 

6.  lateral  entry  between  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  within  the  state  and  between 
Federal,  state  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  located  within  the  state; 

7.  facilities  offering  short-term  mandatory 
training  for  all  such  personnel  within  the 
state; 

8.  programs  to  Increase  use  of  civilian  per- 
sonnel in  all  police  tAsks  suitable  for  per- 
formance by  such  personnel; 

9.  volunteer  neighborhood  security  pro- 
grams, where  feasible,  and  crime  prevention 
units  to  work  with  the  community  In  reduc- 
ing criminal  opportunities;  and 

10.  policing  programs  to  Insure  stability 
of  assignment  in  a  given  geographic  area  for 
individual  patrol  officers  who  are  operation- 
ally deployed. 

(2)  With  respect  to  the  courts,  that  the 
state  will  establish  whatever  reforms  are 
necessary.  Including  increases  In  court  per- 
sonnel, to  insure  that  trials  of  all  criminal 
offenses  (excluding  Juvenile  offenses)  are 
commenced  withli.  60  days  from  the  date  of 
arrest  or  charge,  whichever  comes  first.  Pro- 
vision must  be  made  to  tosure  that  failure 
to  commence  trial.  In  the  absence  of  excep- 
tions spelled  out  initially  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, will  result  In  a  dismissal  of  the  case 
with  prejudice. 

States  may  also  Implement  standards  lead- 
ing to  the  reduction  of  plea  negotiations  be- 
tween defendants  and  prosecutors  on  an  ex- 
perimental basis,  to  determine  the  impact 
of  such  reductions  on  the  criminal  Justice 
system  and  the  goals  of  the  bill. 

(3)  With  respect  to  the  corrections  sys- 
tem, that  the  state  will  establish 

1.  a  system  for  classify mg  persons  chstrged 
with  or  convicted  of  criminal   offenses; 

2.  a  range  of  adequately  equipped  and 
staffed  correctional  facilities  to  treat  the 
various  classifications  of  Inmates  assigned 
there.  Including  community-based  correc- 
tional centers; 

3.  a  comprehensive  vocational  and  educa- 
tional program  designed  to  accommodate 
the  needs  of  each  class  of  criminal  offenders: 

4.  separate  detention  facilities  for  Juveniles 
Including  shelter  facilities  outside  the  cor- 
rectional system  for  abandoned,  neglected, 
or  run-away  children; 

5.  standards  applicable  (statewide)  for 
local  Jails  and  misdemeanant  Institutions  to 
be  enforced  by  the  appropriate  state  correc- 
tions agency; 

6.  parole  and  probation  services  for  felons. 
Juveniles  and  adult  misdemeanants  who  need 
or  can  profit  from  community  treatment; 

7.  caseload  standards  for  parole  and  pro- 
bation officers  based  on  the  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  the  offenders; 

8.  statewide  Job  qualifications  and  com- 
pensation schedules  for  correctional  officers 
and  probation  and  parole  officers,  along  with 
a  mandatory  system  of  In-service  training: 

9.  treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs 
for  persons  suffering  from  alcoholism  and 
drug  abuse.  These  programs  must  be  avail- 
able both  to  Inmates  and  as  an  alternative 
to  incarceration; 

10.  means  to  facilitate  the  improvement 
of  employment  opportunities  for  ex-offend- 


ers. Including  the  repeal  of  all  mandatory 
provisions  In  law  or  civil  service  regulations 
that  deprive  such  ex-offenders  of  opportuni- 
ties for  employment;  and 

11.  methods  to  unify  within  the  Executive 
branch  all  non-federal  correctional  functions 
and  programs  for  adults  and  Juveniles. 

(4)  That  the  state  will  study  the  consoli- 
dation of  low  enforcement  Eigencles  within 
the  state,  as  best  suited  to  the  particular 
needs  of  the  slate,  and  report  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator on  its  finding  within  two  years. 

(5)  That  the  state  will  study  the  applica- 
tion of  the  criminal  law — and  the  propriety 
of  svich  application — to  alcoholism  and 
drunkeness;  narcotics  addiction  and  drug 
abuse;  gambling;  vagrancy  and  disorderly 
conduct;  and  other  areas  the  state  deems 
appropriate.  The  state  must  report  to  the 
Administrator  on  Its  findmgs  within  two 
years.  V 

(6)  That  the  State  will  create  a  permanent 
criminal  law  review  commission  to  review 
legislative  proposals  bearing  criminal  p>en- 
alties.  and  to  propose  suitable  legislation  to 
correct  functional  gaps  In  statutes  of  that 
state  as  they  relate  to  criminal  law  enforce- 
ment. 

(c)  The  Administrator  must  classify  the 
specific  reform  elements  of  subsection  (b) 
in  the  following  manner: 

(1)  phase  one — all  provisions  which  the 
state  can  reasonably  assure  will  be  met  with- 
out the  enactment  of  legislation  (ordinances 
where  appropriate)  or  those  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  can  be  met  in  a  rela- 
tively short  period  of  time. 

(2)  phase  two — all  provisions  which  will 
require  the  enactment  of  legislation  (ordi- 
nances where  appropriate)  or  those  which 
the  Administrator  determines  will  require 
more  time   than   is  specified   for  phase  one. 

Section  6.  State  plans. 

(a)  A  state  desiring  assistance  under  the 
Act  must  submit  a  state  plan  consistent  with 
appropriate  regulations  Issued  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. Each  plan  must 

1.  provide  for  the  administration  of  such 
plans  by  the  chief  executive  of  such  State 
or  by  a  public  agency  designated,  established 
or  created  for  the  purposes  of  this  act; 

2.  set  forth  a  comprehensive  program 
which  incorporates  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  the  provisions  set  forth  in  section 
5.  mcluding  the  assurances  enabling  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  determme  the  federal  share 
for  the  cost  of  any  portion  of  such  program; 

3.  with  respect  to  any  State  project,  serv- 
ice, or  activity  which  is  substantially  simi- 
lar to  any  such  project,  service,  or  activity 
for  which  a  locality  within  such  State  is  eli- 
gible under  this  Act,  set  forth  provisions 
identical  to  the  provisions  of  the  application 
required  under  section  7. 

4.  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  which 
assure  that  the  federal  funds  will  be  used 
to  pay  the  cost  of  reform  beyond  those  funds 
that,  in  the  absence  of  federal  funds,  would 
be  made  available  by  the  state  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  state  plan  is  submitted: 

5.  provide  for  the  appropriate  fiscal  con- 
trol and  fund  accounting  procedures; 

6.  provide  reasonable  notice  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  to  localities  before  an 
application  Is  denied;  and 

7.  provide  that  the  state  will  make  periodic 
reports  to  the  Administrator  evaluating  the 
effectiveness  of  the  payments  received  and  to 
enable  the  Administrator  to  perform  his 
functions  under  the  Act.  A  state  must  also 
assure  that  it  will  keep  records  that  are  made 
accessible  to  the  Administrator  for  the  pur- 
pose of  verifying  such  report. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  approve  a 
plan.  Initially  and  annually  thereafter,  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  ol 
this  section.  He  cannot  disapprove  a  plan 
except  after  reasonable  notice  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  to  such  State. 

Section  7.  Approval  of  project  applications, 
(a)   Grants  may  be  made  pursuant  to  an 
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approved  state  plan  and  upon  application 
by  the  state.  The  application  must 

1.  contain  assvurances  that  tbe  i4>plicant 
uUl  supervise  the  administration  of  the  ac- 
tivities and  services  for  which  assistance  un- 
der this  Act  is  sought. 

2.  set  forth  a  program  consistent,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  with  the  provisions 
of  section  6. 

3.  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  that 
*1U  insure  that  federal  money  will  only  be 
spent  on  the  cost  of  reform. 

4.  provide  that,  in  the  case  of  construction 
projects, 

(A)  title  will  be  in  a  state  or  local  public 
agency; 

(B)  consideration  will  be  given  to  excel- 
lence of  architectural  design; 

(C)  the  requirements  of  section  15  will  be 
complied  with; 

5.  provide  for  appropriate  fiscal  control 
and  fund  accounting  procedures, 

6.  provide  for  making  an  annual  report  and 
such  other  reports  containing  sufficient  In- 
formation to  enable  the  Administrator  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  Act. 

(b)  An  application  by  a  locality  may  l>e 
approved  by  a  state  only  if  it  is  consistent 
with  this  Act  and; 

1.  they  meet  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (a);  and 

2.  such  state  has  on  file  a  state  criminal 
Justice  reform  plan  approved  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

(c)  If  approval  is  denied  to  a  locality  under 
subsection  (b),  the  locality  may  file  a  writ- 
ten appeal  within  10  days  with  the  Adminis- 
trator. If  it  is  determined  that  the  denial 
was  unreasonable  or  inconsistent  with  that 
state's  criminal  Justice  reform  plan,  the 
Administrator  shall  negotiate  a  resolution 
of  the  differences  between  such  state  and 
locality  on  which  the  denial  was  based. 

(d)  Amendments  of  applications  shall,  ex- 
cept as  the  Administrator  may  otherwise 
provide,  be  subject  to  approval  in  the  same 
manner  as  original  applications. 

Section  8.  Regulations. 

The  Administrator  is  required  to  issue  the 
appropriate  regulations.  Under  this  section 
the  Administrator  shall  consider  the  recom- 
mendations of  each  of  the  states  and  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Section  9.  Financial  assistance  for  plan- 
ning comprehensive  criminal  Justice  reform 
plans. 

(a)  The  administrator  is  authorized  to  pay 
60%  of  the  costs  of  planning  and  develop- 
ing state  plans  and  project  applications  under 
this  Act. 

(b)  Financial  assistance  will  be  provided 
under  this  section  only  if — 

(1)  the  chief  executive  of  this  state  has 
approved  such  application,  and 

(2)  the  Administrator  has  determined  that 
sufficient  administrative  machinery  exists 
through  which  the  coordination  of  all  re- 
lated planning  activities  of  localities  can  be 
achieved. 

Section  10.  Technical  assistance. 

The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  malce 
arrangements,  financial  and  otherwise,  for 
technical  assistance  to  states  and  localities 
In  the  planning,  developing  and  adminis- 
tering of  their  programs. 

Section  1 1 .  Payments. 

(a)  The  Administrator  must  pay  to  each 
state  with  an  approved  plan  the  federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  such  plan  as  determined  by 
him.  Such  state  plans  may  be  approved  for 
no  more  than  six  states,  and  in  approving 
such  plans,  the  Administrator  must  attempt, 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  to  provide 
for  representation  of  different  geographical 
regions  of  the  country. 

(b)  The  federal  share  of  programs  and 
projects  covered  by  the  state  plan  which  are 
determined  to  be  in  phase  one  as  outlined 
in  section  6(c)  shall  be  75%  for  any  fiscal 
Tear.   The  federal   share  for  programs   and 


projects  covered  by  the  state  plan  which  are 
In  phase  two  shall  be  90%.  The  federal  share 
of  programs  and  projects  which  are  Included 
in  an  approved  state  plan,  but  whicu  are  not 
listed  in  section  6(b),  shall  be  60^c. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  75  percent 
of  the  technical  assistance  applications  that 
have  been  approved  under  section  10. 

(d)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  in  installments,  in  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursements,  with  necessary  adj\ist- 
ments  on  accounts  c'  overpayments  or  un- 
derpayments. 

(e)  Grants  made  under  this  section  pur- 
suant to  a  state  plan  shall  not  exceed  25'; 
of  the  aggregate  amount  of  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  under  sec'  ton  17. 

Section    12.    Withholding    of   payments. 

The  Administrator  may  withhold  grants 
for  so  long  as,  after  reasonaf  'e  opportunity 
for  a  hearing,  be  finds 

( 1 )  Failure  to  comply  with  any  part  of  the 
state  plan,  or 

(2)  Failure  to  comply  with  any  require- 
ment set  forth  in  the  application  of  a  lo- 
cality, or 

(3)  Failure  to  comply  with  any  applicable 
provision  of  tlie  Act. 

Section  13.  Recovery  of  payments. 

Federal  recovery  of  payments  used  for 
construction  of  facilities  for  the  purpose  of 
the  Act  shall  l>e  permitted  within  20  years 
where  the  facility  is  no  longer  being  used  in 
accordance  with  the  Act. 

Section  14.  Review  and  audit. 

The  Administrator  and  U.S.  Comptroller 
General  shall  have  power  to  review  and  audit 
any   records   of   grant   recipients. 

Section   15.  Labor  standards. 

Fair  labor  standards  shall  be  met  in  the 
construction   of   facilities   under   the  Act. 

Section   16.  Savings  provision. 

Nothing  in  the  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  the  administration  of  any  other  pro- 
vision of  Federal  law. 

Section  17.  Authorization  of  appropria- 
tions. 

Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  Act  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  Senators  Mondale, 
Brooke,  and  Stafford  in  sponsoring, 
once  again,  the  "Model  Criminal  Justice 
Reform  Act." 

This  bill  originated  3  years  ago  when 
it  was  first  introduced  by  Senators  Mon- 
dale, Brooke,  Saxbe,  and  myself,  each 
of  us  having  formerly  been  the  attorney 
general  of  his  home  State.  Senator  Sax- 
be,  of  course,  is  now  U.S.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Saxbe  and  I  am  very  gratified  that 
he  recently  restated  his  support  for  the 
concept  embodied  in  this  bill ;  that  is,  the 
establishment  of  a  series  of  goals  for  all 
elements  of  the  criminal  Justice  system 
and  the  provision  of  Federal  financial 
support,  on  a  demonstration  basis,  to  aid 
States  in  achieving  these  goals. 

We  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford),  also  formerly  the  at- 
torney general  of  his  home  State,  join 
in  place  of  former  Senator  Saxbe,  Uius 
maintaining  the  bipartisan  sponsorship. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  each  of  the 
sponsors  Is  joining  today  in  cosponsorlng 
of  my  bill,  8.  1114,  the  Criminal  Justice 
Reform  Act,  which  I  Introduced  on 
March  6.  1973.  S.  1114  is  itself  modeled 
on  the  bill  we  are  offering  today  except 
for  a  revision  of  the  State  plan  require- 
ments. It  is  in  many  respects  the  twin 
of  this  bill  and  I  am  confident  that  the 
bipartisan  support  for  these  bills  will 


ultimately  be  manifested  in  the  enact- 
ment into  law  of  the  concept  contained 
in  them. 


By  MR.  MONTOYA  (for  himself 
Mr.  DoMENici  and  Mr.  Moss) : 

S.  3230.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  efficient 
development  of  the  natural  resources  of 
the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Reservations  for 
the  benefit  of  its  residents,  to  assist  the 
members  of  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Tribes 
in  becoming  economically  fully  self-sup- 
porting, to  resolve  a  land  dispute  between 
the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Tribes,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  today,  on  behalf  of 
my  fellow  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  DoMENici)  our  neighbor  and  col- 
league to  the  northwest  (Mr.  Moss)  and 
myself,  a  bill  offering  a  solution  to  the 
Navajo-Hopi  land  dispute,  and  providing, 
at  the  same  time,  for  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Reserva- 
tions. 

The  Navajo-Hopi  land  dispute  has 
been  before  committees  of  the  Congress 
with  increasing  frequency  since  1958. 
Previous  attempts  to  reconcile  conflicting 
claims  have  failed,  but  now  the  Congress 
seems  determined  to  provide  a  final  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  In  the  coming  weeks, 
I  will  be  inserting  into  the  Record  back- 
ground material  on  the  dispute  as  well  as 
on  the  need  for  economic  development 
of  the  region.  Today,  however,  my  com- 
ments will  be  relatively  brief. 

For  years  now  the  time  which  mem- 
bers of  the  congressional  Interior  Com- 
mittees have  devoted  to  a  consideration 
of  the  problems  of  the  Navajos  and  Hopis 
has  largely  been  allocated  to  one  sub- 
ject: The  land  dispute  between  the  Nav- 
ajos and  Hopis.  Yet.  in  spite  of  allega- 
tions to  the  contrary,  the  people  of  the 
two  tribes  have  been,  aside  from  occa- 
sional unrelated  altercations,  at  peace 
with  each  other.  The  "dispute"  has  been 
raging  in  the  Congress  and  in  congres- 
sional hearings.  ' 

One  reason  why  the  people  themselves 
have  not  been  "disputing"  is  that  they 
are  preoccupied  with  the  hard  task  of 
eking  out  a  meager  living  imder  very 
difficult  circumstances.  For,  as  distinct 
from  the  manmade  argument  over  real 
estate,  there  are  serious  problems  which 
nature  poses  to  the  people  who  want  to 
live  on  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Reserva- 
tions. These  are  the  problems  with  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  area  must  deal 
on  a  day-by-day  basis.  They  are  prob- 
lems which  can  be  solved.  The  area  can 
be  made  economically  viable  and  its  resi- 
dents self-supporting.  But  to  accomplish 
these  goals  requires  foresight.  Imagina- 
tion and — congressional  assistance. 

If  we  strip  away  from  the  present  legis- 
lative controversy  over  Hopi-Navajo  af- 
fairs the  legalisms,  the  preoccupation 
with  real  estate  titles,  the  reliving  of  19th 
century  ethnic  disputes,  if  our  focus  of 
attention  were  to  shift  from  official 
spokesmen  to  Just  plain  people,  Navajo 
and  Hopi  herdsmen  and  farmers,  we 
would  see  the  following:  Thousands  of 
men  and  women,  working  hard  to  sup- 
port themselves  on  what  is  now  a  totally 
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inadequate  economic  base.  For  the  short- 
age in  this  area  is  not  a  shortage  of  liv- 
ing space.  There  would  be  plenty  of 
room  for  tens  of  thousands  additional 
Hopis  and  Navajos.  The  shortage  is  a 
shortage  of  blades  of  grass. 

This  shortage  is  not  limited  to  the 
area  in  controversy  between  the  Hopis 
and  Navajos  on  which  congressional  at- 
tention has  focused.  It  extends  to  the 
entire  reservation  area.  To  be  sure,  it 
has  been  pointed  out  over  the  years  that 
Hopis  engage  in  good  conservation  prac- 
tices and  that  Navajos  tend  to  overgraze. 
The  finger  has  been  pointed  at  the  Na- 
vajos time  and  again  for  following  a 
pattern  of  land  utilization  which  will  in- 
creasingly turn  their  reservation  into  a 
desert. 

But  the  people  at  whom  the  finger  is 
thus  pointed  are  not  affluent  ranchers, 
who  are  being  called  upon  to  reduce  the 
profit  margin  of  their  interprise.  They 
are  families  living  on  a  bare  subsistence 
level.  What  they  are  doing,  as  they  in- 
crease their  herds.  Is  to  provide  sus- 
tenance for  their  families  in  the  only 
way  they  know. 

For  the  reservation  population  Is  in- 
creasing at  an  accelerated  rate.  The  one 
Government  program  which  has  un- 
questionably been  effective  in  the  Indian 
coimtry  has  been  the  health  program. 
Infant  mortality  has  dropped  sharply, 
tuberculosis  has  been  all  but  stamped 
out,  and  the  Incidence  of  mortality  from 
Infections  diseases  has  been  substantially 
reduced.  Yet,  the  birth  rate  has  not  as 
yet  adjusted  to  these  new  conditions  and 
the  population  curve  is  now  shooting 
upward. 

But  available  opportunities  to  earn 
a  livelihood  have  not  increased  propor- 
tionately. The  agricultural  base,  which 
was  able  to  sustain  a  much  smaller  pop- 
ulation. Is  shrinking  and  the  various  pro- 
grams to  provide  alternative  modes  of 
emplojmient  have  fallen  far  short  of 
closing  the  gap.  Relocation  of  the  sur- 
plus population  of  Indian  reservations 
to  iui)an  centers  was  once  advocated  and 
encouraged  by  Government  programs. 
Yet,  the  overcrowding  of  our  metropoli- 
tan areas  has  caused  the  Government  to 
abandon  this  approach,  which,  at  any 
rate,  had  never  been  popular  with  the 
Indian  people. 

Thus,  on  this  reservation  area,  which 
stretches  from  New  Mexico  to  Arizona 
and  Utah,  the  Indian  population  con- 
tinues to  increase  at  a  rapid  rate  while 
the  available  supportive  resources  lag 
further  and  further  behind.  Government 
and  tribal  service  programs,  the  plough- 
ing back  into  the  economy  of  mineral  in- 
come, make  a  situation  which  would 
otherwise  be  desperate  just  barely  toler- 
able. 

There  has.  to  be  sure,  been  a  great 
deal  of  conversation  about  economic  de- 
velopment. The  concept  has  enthusiastic 
verbal  support  in  all  Interested  circles. 
But  when  one  tries  to  determine  to 
what  extent  words  have  been  translated 
into  reality,  one  discovers  that  only  a 
pitifully  small  start  has  been  made  to 
build  a  healthy  economic  base  for  these 
Indian  reservations.  A  vast  rural  slum  for 
over  100,000  people  is  In  the  making. 


It  Is  the  problems  of  poverty,  of  a  rap- 
Idly  expanding  population  on  a  shrink- 
ing economic  base  which  are  the  true 
problems  of  this  area.  These  are  the 
problems  which  should  take  the  time 
and  attention  of  the  Congress. 

As  yet  the  situation  is  not  as  bleak  as 
it  could  become.  The  traditional  social 
fabric  still  exists.  Family  ties  are  strong. 
We  do  not  encounter  here  the  symptoms 
of  total  social  disorganization  so  prev- 
alent in  some  of  the  other  areas  of  eco- 
nomic deprivation.  People's  spirits  have 
not  as  yet  been  broken.  Chronic  depend- 
ency has  not  yet  been  created.  A  vigor- 
ous economic  development  effort  could 
succeed  here  better  and  faster  than  it 
(night  In  many  other  places. 

But  this  effort  should  be  undertaken 
without  further  delay.  The  totally  dis- 
organized and  haphazard  expenditure  of 
funds  on  Federal  programs  and  feder- 
ally financed  tribal  programs — depend- 
ent as  they  are  not  on  what  the  tribe 
believes  it  needs  but  what  the  Federal 
Government  is  prepared  to  f  imd — should 
be  replaced  by  a  deliberate,  purposeful 
effort  to  build  a  self-supporting  economic 
structure,  to  turn  an  economic  liability 
of  the  Southwest  into  an  economic  asset. 

The  last  decade  has  taught  us  that 
not  all  social  problems  are  amenable  to 
solution  "by  throwing  money  at  them." 
But  that  does  not  mean  that  sound  eco- 
nomic planning  cannot  serve  to  reduce 
unemployment  and  dependence  and  thus 
help  avoid  the  creation  of  serious  social 
problems.  A  comprehensive,  imified  ef- 
fort to  improve  the  economic  base  on  the 
Navajo  and  Hopi  Reservations  could 
have  a  multitude  of  benefits  for  the  peo- 
ple directly  affected,  for  the  States  in 
which  they  live,  and  for  the  coimtry  as 
a  whole. 

But  any  attempt  to  improve  the  eco- 
nomic base  of  the  Navajo  Reservation 
and  the  lives  of  its  residents  would  be 
hindered  significantly  by  an  approach  to 
the  Navajo-Hopi  land  dispute  which 
woud  uproot  upward  of  6,500  Navajos  and 
cause  their  opportunity  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood to  be  totally  destroyed.  The  results 
of  this  upheaval  are  not  only  going  to 
affect  the  people  who  would  be  moved, 
but  also  those  reservation  communities 
which  will  have  to  take  the  expellees  in 
and  will  have  to  provide  for  them. 

The  bill  which  we  are  introducing  to- 
day provides  for  a  resolution  to  the  land 
dispute  based  both  on  human  compas- 
sion and  a  concern  for  the  taxpayer's 
dollar.  It  is  also  a  solution  which  is  In 
keeping  with  precedents  set  by  Congress 
over  and  over  again  in  similar  situations. 

What  we  find  here  is  a  situation  In 
which  certain  land  has  for  generations 
been  used  and  occupied  by  Hopis  while 
other  land  has  been  used  and  occupied 
by  Navajos.  We  say  that  the  Hopis  should 
be  given  a  clear  interest  in  all  the  land 
which  they  have  used  and  occupied  and 
are  now  using  and  occupying  and  that 
the  Navajos  should  be  granted  the  same 
right  in  the  land  which  they  have  been 
using  and  occupying.  We  tdso  say  that 
each  tribe  should  be  granted  easements 
on  the  land  of  the  other  tribe  for  any 
ceremonial  or  other  traditional  uses  they 
may  have  made  of  that  land. 


Under  our  solution,  the  Navajos  would 
be  authorized  to  buy  out  the  Hopis'  vested 
Interest  in  the  surface  of  some  of  the  land 
on  which  these  Navajos  have  lived  for 
generations.  That  vested  Interest  was 
created  by  an  act  of  Congress  passed  as 
recently  as  1958. 

If  private  land  were  involved  here,  the 
Navajos  would  long  ago  have  acquired  It 
under  adverse  possession.  If  they  were 
non-Indians  having  a  long-term  resi- 
dence or  making  long-term  use  of  Indian 
land,  we  would  provide  for  a  buyout,  as 
we  did  in  passing  such  laws  as  the  Pueblo 
Lands  Act  of  1924,  the  Ute  Jurisdictional 
Act  of  1938,  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion Act  of  1946,  and  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1971.  We  sug- 
gest that  the  same  policy  be  applied  here, 
that  we  do  not  discriminate  against  the 
Navajos  by  applying  a  different  policy  to 
them  from  that  which  we  would  apply  if 
they  were  non-Indian  settlers  who  had 
lived  on  a  tract  of  Indian  land  for  a 
century. 

To  sum  up,  a  permanent  solution  to  the 
problem  confronting  the  Navajo  and 
Hopi  Reservations  must  be  based  on  two 
equally  Important  components.  The  ap- 
proach must  be  one  which  leads  to  a 
condition  of  economic  self-support  for 
the  two  reseiratlons.  But  It  must  also  be 
an  approach  which  permits  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Navajo-Hopi  land  dispute  hi 
a  manner  which  recognizes  and  respects 
human  needs,  and  which  does  not  visit 
upon  thousands  of  Navajos  the  devastat- 
ing economic  and  social  dislocation  that 
Inevitably  will  result  from  a  program  of 
massive  removal  and  relocation. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr  President,  I  am 
extremely  pleased  to  join  today  with  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  in  introducing 
legislation  designed  to  finally  put  to  rest 
the  problem  of  land  use  and  occupancy 
which  exists  between  the  Navajo  and 
Hopi  tribes. 

The  history  of  this  problem  is  one  of 
which  no  one  can  be  proud,  especially 
the  U.S.  Government  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  The  problem  has 
its  roots  in  Government  actions  and  it 
owes  its  longevity  to  continued  Govern- 
ment failure  to  establish  and  follow  pol- 
icies to  equitably  settle  the  resultant 
dispute. 

I  will  say  no  more  about  the  history 
of  this  problem  since  it  is  well  recorded 
in  congressional  documents  and  well 
known  by  many  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  feel  it  Is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  time  is  well  past  due  for  resolution 
of  a  problem  which  had  its  origin  in  1882. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
Mexico  has  addressed  himself  eloquently 
to  the  broader  aspects  of  the  relations 
between  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  tribes  and 
to  some  of  the  problems  which  plague 
both  tribes — problems  this  bill  attempts 
to  address  through  the  creation  and  op- 
eration of  the  Navajo-Hopi  Development 
Commission.  Among  the  major  functions 
of  that  Commission  would  be  those 
which  would  contribute  toward  making 
the  entire  area  economically  viable  and 
self-supporting.  I  associate  myself  with 
those  remarks  and  I  hope  the  concept 
and  programs  proposed  in  titles  I  and  n 
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will  receive  full  examination  and  consid- 
eration as  part  of  the  legislative  process. 
My  remarks.  Mr.  President,  are  di- 
rected primarily  at  the  proposals  in  this 
bill  designed  to  finally  settle  the  land 
interests  of  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  people. 
For  reasons  I  will  outline,  I  feel  this  bill 
would  provide  a  fairer  solution  than  any 
other  settlement  proposal  I  am  aware  of. 
On  the  reservation  in  question  it  is  an 
established  fact  that  land  use  and  oc- 
cupancy of  long  duration  are  at  con- 
flict with  asserted  legal  interests  of  ques- 
tionable validity.  It,  therefore,  becomes 
the  duty  of  those  who  have  the  power  to 
do  so,  to  provide  an  equitable  means  to 
resolve  for  all  time  the  conflicting  inter- 
ests. The  power  and  the  obligation  to  de- 
velop and  institute  that  resolution  is  in 
the  Congress. 

This  bill  breaks  the  land  area  involved 
down  into  three  major  categories,  all 
three  of  which  are  definite,  identiflable 
geographic  areas  within  the  larger  Na- 
vajo Reservation  One  area  is  that  which 
is  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Hopi  Tribe 
and  this  bill  confirms  that  separate,  ex- 
clusive use  by  the  Hopis. 

The  second  area  is  one  designated  in 
the  bill  as  "the  joint  use  area"  because 
in  that  area  it  is  recognized  that  the 
Navajo  people  and  the  Hopi  people  have 
a  joint,  equal  and  undivided  one-half 
interest.  This  bill  would  settle  the  con- 
flicting claims  of  Navajos  and  Hopis  by 
having  the  Commission  referred  to  pre- 
vously  identify  and  dispose  of  three  sub- 
categories of  land,  depending  on  land 
use  as  of  July  27,  1958.  This  date  is  pro- 
posed since  it  is  the  date  of  the  Navajo- 
Hopi  Jurisdictional  Act  which  repre- 
sents the  last  statutory  attempt  to  settle 
conflicting  claims  of  land  interest  be- 
tween the  two  tribes.  The  three  subcate- 
gories of  land  and  the  disposition  of  each 
category  would  be  as  follows : 

First.  Land  which  on  July  22,  1958.  was 
used  by  Hopi  Indians  for  residential  or 
agricultural  purposes — to  be  held  in  trust 
for  the  Hopi  Indian  Tribe. 

Second.  Land  which  on  July  22.  1958, 
was  used  by  Navajo  Indians  for  residen- 
tial or  agricultural  purposes — to  be  held 
In  trust  for  the  Navajo  Tribe  of  Indians. 
Third.  Lands  identified  under  the  sec- 
ond subcategory  in  the  joint  use  area 
which  on  July  22,  1958,  were  used  by  H<vi 
Indians  for  certain  specific  purposes,  in- 
cluding ceremonial  and  hunting  pur- 
poses— to  be  subject  to  easements  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  in  trust  for 
the  Hopi  Indian  Tribe  according  to  the 
specific  uses  made  on  or  about  July  22. 
1958. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  value  of  the 
surface  interests  which  would  be  identi- 
fied In  subcategory  1  to  be  held  In  trust 
for  the  Hopis,  would  be  less  than  one- 
half  the  value  of  the  surface  interests  of 
the  total  area  of  joint  use.  This  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  Navajos  would  pay  the 
Hopis  from  a  Government  loan  the  dif- 
ference between  one-half  the  total  sur- 
face interest  and  the  total  surface  value 
of  lands  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Hopis. 
This  would  compensate  the  Hopi  people 
for  having  received  in  actual  land  less 
than  one-half  of  the  area  of  present  joint 
use  and  would  require  very  little,  if  any, 
dislocation  of  Indian  families. 
This  method  would  also  be  the  less  ex- 


pensive to  the  taxpayer  since  relocation 
allowances  would  be  held  to  a  minimum 
and  since  the  Navajo  Tribe  would  repay 
the  Government  loan  from  proceeds  it 
will  receive  from  its  part  of  funds  derived 
from  the  sale  of  minerals. 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  these  pro- 
visions in  the  joint  use  extend  only  to 
surface  rights  and  maintain  equal  rights 
of  the  two  tribes  to  all  minerals  in  the 
joint  use  area. 

The  third  category  of  land  interests 
recognized  by  this  bill  covers  the  area 
related  to  the  act  of  1934.  In  this  area, 
known  as  the  Moencopi  Area,  the  bill 
would  authorize  a  judicial  determination 
of  the  interests  of  the  two  tribes.  The  bill 
provides  for  addition  to  the  Navajo  Res- 
ervation of  all  land  which  the  court  de- 
termines Navajos  have  exclusive  interest 
in  and  addition  to  the  Hopi  Reservation 
all  land  where  the  Hopis  have  exclusive 
interest. 

For  that  land  which  the  court  deter- 
mines that  there  is  a  joint  or  undivided 
interest,  this  bill  provides  for  judicial 
partitioning  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  fairness  and  equity.  The  two 
tribes  would  be  authorized  to  exchange 
lands  which  are  part  of  their  respective 
reservations. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  state 
with  firm  conviction  that  this  bill  pro- 
vides reasonable  means  to  finally  deter- 
mine the  land  interests  of  the  Navajo 
Tribe  and  the  Hopi  Tribe. 

In  addition  to  being  logical  and  reason- 
able, it  is  fair  and  honest  and  recognizes 
all  legitimate  interests  whether  predi- 
cated on  law  or  usage.  I.  therefore,  urge 
its  swift  enactment  into  law. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

S.    1114 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  for  Mr. 
Eagleton,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Mondale)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Brooke),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1114,  to  au- 
thorize assistance  for  demonstration 
projects  designed  to  develop  reforms  in 
the  criminal  justice  system  in  the  United 
States. 

S.    3136 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3136,  the 
American  Arts  and  Handcrafts  Act. 

S.    3043 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  3043.  the  Federal  Citizens  Appeal 
Act  of  1974. 

S.    305S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Haskell,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3056,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  amend  retroactively  regulations  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  pertaining  to 
the  computation  of  price  support  pay- 
ments under  the  National  Wool  Act  of 
1954  in  order  to  Insure  the  equitable 
treatment  of  ranchers  and  farmers. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abourezk,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  3064,  to  amend 
section  111  of  title  38,  in  the  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  payment  of 
travel  expenses  for  persons  traveling  to 
and  from  Veterans'  Administration  fa- 
cilities. 

S.    309S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Haskell,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case),  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre),  the  Senator  from  California 
( Mr.  Cranston  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevenson),  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  Cannon),  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  to  S.  3095,  to  deny 
treatment  as  a  foreign  tax  payment,  un- 
der the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  to  any 
royalty  payment  made  in  connection 
with  the  extraction  of  oil  or  gas  from  a 
foreign  country. 

S.    3123 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3123.  to 
establish  a  universal  school  food  service 
for  children. 

S.    3134 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Haskell,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3134,  to  impose  an  excess  profits  tax  on 
the  excess  petroleum  profits  income  of 
certain  domestic  corporations  engaged  in 
multinational  operations. 

S.    3168,    S.    3169,    AND    S.    3170 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3168,  to  amend 
title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  per- 
mit the  payment  of  benefits  to  a  married 
couple  on  their  combined  earnings  rec- 
ord; S.  3169,  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an 
insured  individual  otherwise  qualified 
may  retire  and  receive  full  old-age  insur- 
ance benefits,  at  any  time  after  attaining 
age  60,  if  he  has  been  forced  to  retire  at 
that  age  by  a  Federal  law,  regulation  or 
order;  and  S.  3170,  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that 
any  individual  who  has  40  quarters  of 
coverage  whenever  acquired,  will  be  in- 
sured for  disability  benefits  thereunder. 

SFNATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION     196 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  196,  designating  the  week  of 
April  21-28,  1974  as  Earth  Week  1974. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  298 — SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  EXPRESS- 
ING THE  SORROW  OF  THE  SENATE 
IN  RESPECT  TO  THE  DEATH  OP 
FORMER  SENATOR  B.  EVERETT 
JORDAN 

(Considered  and  agreed  to.) 

Mr.  ERVIN  (for  Mr.  Cannon)  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr. 
Hugh  Scott,  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Hatfield, 
Mr.  Ervin,  and  Mr.  Helms)  submitted  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sorrow  of  the 
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Senate  in  respect  to  the  death  of  former 
Senator  B.  Everett  Jordan. 

(The  resolution  is  printed  in  full  later 
In  the  Record,  when  it  was  adopted.) 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  299— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  RE- 
LATING TO  THE  PURCHASE  OF 
CALENDARS  (S.  REPT.  NO.  747) 

(Placed  on  the  calendar.) 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution: 

B.  res.   299 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  Is  authorized  to  expend 
Irom  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  that 
committee,  not  to  exceed  $12,875  for  the 
purchase  of  twenty-five  thousand, seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  calendars.  The  calendars  shall 
be  distributed  as  prescribed  by  the  commit- 
tee. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  ELEC- 
TION CAMPAIGN  ACT  OP  1971— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.    1058   THROUGH    1065 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
tlie  table.) 

Mr.  ALLEN  submitted  eight  amend- 
ments. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (S.  3044)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide 
for  public  financing  of  primary  and  gen- 
eral election  campaigns  for  Federal  elec- 
tive oflQce,  and  to  amend  certain  other 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  financing 
and  conduct  of  such  campaigns. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1066 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HATHAWAY  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  Senate  bill  3044,  supra. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  A  NOMINA- 
TION BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

WUliam  S.  Schloth,  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  middle  district  of  Georgia  for 
the  term  of  4  years  (reappointment) . 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  per- 
sons Interested  in  this  nomination  to  file 
with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or  be- 
fore Friday,  March  29.  1974,  any  repre- 
sentations or  objections  they  may  wish  to 
present  concerning  the  above  nomina- 
tion, with  a  further  statement  whether  it 
is  their  Intention  to  appear  at  any  hear- 
ing which  may  be  scheduled. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


MR.  PETERSEN  REPLIES 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  spoke  in  the  Senate  about  the 
pending  investigation  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  into  an  alleged  violation  of 
section  205,  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Criminal  Code.  The  investigation  relates 


to  suits  brought  against  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  behalf  of  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress by  a  member  of  his  staff  who  is  an 
attorney  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Those  remarks  appear 
in  the  Congressional  Record  for  March 

20,  1974,  at  page  S4117. 

I  provided  Mr.  Petersen,  Assistant  At- 
torney General  in  charge  of  the  Crim- 
inal Division,  with  a  copy  of  my  remarks 
on  yesterday.  Late  yesterday  Mr.  Peter- 
sen responded  with  a  letter  which  I  ask 
be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  Justice, 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  21,  1974. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  :  I  have  your  letter  of  March 

21,  1974  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  speech  which 
you  have  by  this  time  made  on  the  Senate 
Floor  and  entered  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  courtesy 
and  thoughtfuiness  in  giving  me  an  advance 
copy  of  your  remarks. 

I  should  say,  however,  that  in  my  judg- 
ment your  indignation,  If  indignation  it  be, 
is  premature.  The  facts  may  be  as  you  as- 
sume them  to  be.  Unfortunately  for  me  I  can- 
not assume  the  facts.  All  that  we  have  taken 
upon  ourselves  to  do  is  the  minimum  that 
can  be  expected  of  those  who  are  charged 
with  enforcing  the  law.  To  be  explicit  we  have 
taken  two  facts  that  were  brought  to  our 
attention  by  the  Civil  Division  of  this  De- 
partment which  suggest  the  possibility  that 
an  individual  employed  by  the  Congress  may 
be  in  violation  of  the  law.  No  determination 
has  been  made — no  determination  will  be 
made  until  the  facts  are  developed  by  the 
preliminary  Investigation  requested.  To  sug- 
gest intimidation  does  a  disservice  not  only 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  but  to  the  law- 
yers employed  here.  I  trust  that  we  will  ar- 
rive at  a  fair  and  reasonable  conclusion.  In 
accordance  with  the  request  made  by  Mr. 
Kovac's  counsel,  a  full  opportunity  will  be 
given  to  him  through  his  counsel  to  advance 
his  point  of  view  in  the  event  we  reach  a  con- 
clusion that  would  be  adverse  to  Mr.  Kovac's 
Interest.  More  than  that  I  cannot  do — more 
than  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  do.  I  trust 
you  will  accord  us  in  the  Justice  Department 
the  same  courtesy  that  I  have  observed  all 
members  of  Congress  accord  to  each  other, 
that  is,  without  evidence,  not  to  question 
our  motives. 

Sincerely, 

Henby  E.  Petersen. 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 


FACT-FINDING  MISSION  TO  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  an 
independent  factfinding  mission  to  South 
Vietnam,  cosponsored  by  the  American 
Security  Coimcil  and  the  Vietnam  Coim- 
cil  on  Foreign  Relations,  was  completed 
on  January  22,  1974.  Although  the  report 
is  rather  voluminous,  I  think  it  is  of 
such  interest  that  Members  of  Congress 
should  read  it  because  we  are  now  begin- 
ning to  hear  strange  tales  of  lament  as 
the  opposition  forms  to  oppose  any  help 
to  our  allies,  the  South  Vietnamese. 

I  think  Ambassador-at-Large  Bunker 
summed  the  whole  thing  up  in  his  open- 
ing remarks  serving  as  a  preface  to  this 
work  when  he  said : 

But  I  believe  history  will  determine  that 
it  has  not  been  in  vain. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  re- 
port be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vietnam  Report:   "Not  in  Vain" 

"The  costs  of  the  struggle,  in  which  we 
were  joined,  have  been  huge — in  lives,  in 
treasure,  in  the  destruction  of  homes,  people 
uprooted,  in  the  divisions  in  our  own  country. 

"But  I  believe  history  will  determine  that 
It  has  been  not  in  vain.  One  small  country 
has  gained  a  chance  at  self-determination. 
Other  nations  nearby  have  gained  the  time 
to  create  a  more  stable  Asia.  The  U.S.  has 
demonstrated  to  other  nations  that  it  had 
the  will  to  accept  the  responsibilities  of 
power  and  to  assure  the  credibility  of  its 
commitments. 

"And  the  great  powers  of  the  world  have, 
throttgh  this  war,  evolved  a  way  to  replace 
confrontation  with  diplomacy." — Ambassa- 
dor-at-Large Ellsworth  Bunker. 

I.    VIETNAM    mission:    TIIE    OBJECTIVES 

More  than  50.000  Americans  died  In  de- 
fense of  South  Vietnam.  More  than  130  bil- 
lion dollars  were  spent  in  support  of  that 
objective. 

Has  the  pursuit  of  that  objective  been  in 
vain?  The  facts  Indicate  quite  the  opposite. 
Today,  more  than  one  year  after  the  Paris 
peace  agreement  and  the  final  withdrawal 
of  all  American  forces.  South  Vietnam  re- 
mains a  free  society,  even  though  massive 
problems  persist. 

Due  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  seven  million 
Americans  who  served  there,  the  18  miUlon 
people  of  South  Vietnam  have  gained  a  fair 
chance  to  preserve  their  independence.  The 
South  Vietnamese  have  been  trained  and 
equipped  and  encouraged  to  defend  them- 
selves— to  "go  it  alone." 

That  they  are  now  trying  to  do.  From  all 
Indications,  South  Vietnam  today  stands 
on  the  threshold  of  viability,  of  being  able 
truly  to  "go-it-alone."  Its  armed  forces  ap- 
pear to  be  holding  their  own,  or  better, 
against  continued  Communist  aggression. 
Morale  is  up,  desertions,  though  still  a  prob- 
lem, are  down.  For  the  first  time,  there  are 
signs  that  a  nation  is  emerging,  with  a  unity 
of  ptirpose  and  of  leadership  and  with  an 
increasing  degree  of  popular  participation. 

South  Vietnam's  survival,  however,  is  still 
in  question.  The  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces 
left  a  vacuum  and  the  economy  is  suffering. 
World-wide  inflation,  and  energy  shortages, 
have  left  their  mark;  prices  went  up  64  per- 
cent last  year,  and  are  stUI  rising.  An  acute 
shortage  of  fertilizer  threatens  the  nation's 
life-sustaining  crop,  rice.  As  elsewhere,  oil 
is  in  critical  short  supply. 

The  South  Vietnamese  are  tightening  their 
belts  and  learning  to  live  with  less,  a  great 
deal  less.  To  survive,  they  need  continued 
help,  Just  as  the  nations  of  Western  Europe 
needed  help  to  recover  from  the  ravages  of 
World  War  2  and  to  rebuild  their  defenses 
against  the  threat  of  Communist  aggression. 

The  next  two  years  will  be  crucial  years. 
If  the  South  Vietnamese  can  be  helped  to 
fill  the  vacuum  left  by  the  departure  of  more 
than  half  a  miUion  American  troops  and  to 
strengthen  their  defenses  and  economy  and 
political  and  social  life,  they  will  have  a 
better  than  even  chance  to  endure  and  to 
prosper  in  the  years  to  come. 

It  can  be  assumed  that  a  great  majority 
of  Americans  support  these  objectives.  It  is 
not  in  the  American  character  to  abandon  a 
struggle  within  reach  of  success,  or  to  desert 
a  friend  in  need. 

Yet,  this  Is  what  a  small  minority  of  critics 
of  American  policy  in  Vietnam  would  have 
us  do.  Not  content  with  the  total  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  forces,  and  Congress'  denial  of  further 
direct  active  military  support  for  the  em- 
battled   free    nations    of    Indochina,    these 
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critics  now  demand  a  total  cut-off  of  all  U.S. 
military  and  economic  support. 

Tbey  would.  In  effect,  snatcb  failure  from 
the  jaws  of  success,  and  deliver  Soutb  Viet- 
nam and  Its  18  million  people  to  the  Com- 
munists by  default. 

Since  South  Vietnam  stands  steady  on  the 
battle  front.  Its  enemies  have  mounted  new 
attacks  on  another  front — Washington. 

The  government  of  South  Vietnam,  and  Its 
elected  leader,  President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu, 
are  portrayed  far  and  wide  as  corrupt  and 
ODpresslve  and  thereby  unworthy  of  con- 
tinued U.S.  support. 

These  verbal  assaults  have  reached  a  cres- 
cendo unparalleled  since  the  days  of  the 
Vietnam  "moratorium"  and  the  march  on  the 
Pentagon.  Familiar  voices  that  once  de- 
manded U.S.  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  now 
denounce  any  and  all  VS.  aid  to  Saigon. 

Jane  Fonda  and  Tom  Hayden  set  up  shop 
In  Congress  and  openly  lobby  for  tbe  aban- 
donment of  South  Vietnam.  A  three-week 
anti-Vietnam  seminar  is  organized  In  a  com- 
mittee hearing  room  of  the  VS.  House  of 
Representatives.  Remnants  of  the  "Vietnam 
Veterans  Against  the  War"  Invade  and  briefly 
seize  the  information  offices  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Embassy  In  Washington. 

"Study  groups,"  composed  of  articulate 
and  well-known  propagandists  against  U.S. 
policy  m  Indochina,  visit  Vietnam  and  re- 
turn with  shocking  new  tales  of  torture  and 
Imprisonment  of  tens  of  thousands  of  inno- 
cent "political  prisoners."  Their  views  and 
expressions  are  afforded  prominence  before 
committees  of  Congress  and  In  the  news 
media  with  scant  attention  to  their  creden- 
tials or  credibility. 

Volumes  of  testimony  and  statistics  recite 
a  long  litany  of  alleged  savagery  and  wrong- 
doing by  "General  Thleu  and  his  henchmen." 
By  sheer  weight  of  words,  the  professional 
Vietnam  critics  seek  to  confuse,  confound 
and  wear  down  their  opposition. 

Taken  alone,  such  organized  efforts  to  in- 
fluence U.S.  foreign  policy  could  be  dis- 
missed as  so  much  propaganda.  But  in  an 
America  weary  of  war  and  preoccupied  with 
newer  problems  of  inflation,  energy  and  Wa- 
tergate, the  critics  of  Vietnam  have  gone 
largely  unchallenged  and  their  allegations 
mostly  unanswered. 

Without  rebuttal,  there  Is  a  danger  that 
tbe  views  of  these  critics  in  time  could  gain 
acceptance,  through  repetition  if  for  no  other 
reason. 

To  afford  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple an  opportunity  to  hear  from  both  sides 
and  to  reach  reasoned  Judgements  based  on 
all  the  facts,  the  American  Security  Council 
In  cooperation  with  the  South  Vietnamese 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  sponsored  a 
private,  non-partisan  fact-flnding  visit  to 
South  Vietnam. 

The  mission  was  headed  by  Ambassador 
John  Moore  Allison  (Ret.),  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs, 
whose  distinguished  diplomatic  career  In- 
cluded Ambassadorships  in  Japan,  Indonesia 
and  Czechoslovakia. 

Other  members  Included: 
Congressman  Philip  M.  Crane  (R-ni), 
member  of  House  Committees  on  Banking 
and  Currency  and  House  Administration.  A 
former  history  professor  at  Indiana  and  Brad- 
ley Universities,  Congressman  Crane  has  vis- 
ited Indochina  on  several  occasions  and  con- 
ducted a  special  Investigation  of  prison  con- 
ditions on  Con  Son  Island  for  a  report  to 
Congress. 

Richard  W.  Smith,  Chairman,  National 
Federation  of  Young  Republicans,  who  also 
serves  as  Administrative  Assistant  to  the 
Minority  Leader  of  the  Florida  State  Senate. 
Dr.  Anthony  Kubek,  Research  Professor. 
University  of  DaUas,  author,  lecturer  and 
former  visiting  professor  at  three  Chinese 
universities.  He  has  traveled  extensively  in 
Asia  and  presently  serves  as  consultant  to 
tbe  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee. 


Ambassador  Elbrldge  Durbrow  (Ret.), 
Director  of  Freedom  Studies  Center,  Boston, 
Virginia,  and  former  Ambassador  to  South 
Vietnam  ( 19S7-€1 ) ,  whose  38-year  diplomatic 
career  included  extended  tours  of  duty  in 
Moscow,  Warsaw,  Bucharest,  Rome,  Singa- 
pore, Lisbon  and  with  the  NATO  Council  In 
Paris. 

Charles  A.  Stewart,  Director  of  Communi- 
cations, Institute  for  American  Strategy,  and 
Director  of  Broadcast  Communications, 
American  Security  Council. 

Philip  C.  Clarke,  correspondent  and  com- 
mentator. Mutual  Broadcasting  System,  and 
Capitol  Editor  of  the  American  Security 
Council's  Washington  Report.  Clarke,  a  Jour- 
nalist for  36  years,  served  as  an  AP  foreign 
correspondent  and  Newsweek  General  Editor. 
Accompanying  the  group  as  an  observer 
was  veteran  corresfxindent  James  Gary,  Wash- 
ington Bureau  Chief,  Copley  Press.  (Texts  of 
Cary's  published  dispatches  from  Vietnam 
are  Included  in  this  report's  appendix.) 

The  group  traveled  by  plane,  helicopter 
and  Jeep  from  Saigon  to  Quang  Tri  in  the 
far  North,  and  from  the  Mekong  Delta  to 
Con  Son  Island  off  the  southeast  co<ut  of 
South  Vietnam.  It  witnessed  soldiers  guard- 
ing the  ceasefire  lines,  peasants  harvesting 
rice,  village  schools  In  session,  government 
officials  at  work,  and  a  host  of  other  activi- 
ties that  comprise  a  nation  striving  to  sur- 
vive In  the  twilight  of  an  undeclared  war 
thrust  upon  it  by  an  aggressor  that  still  alms 
at  total  conquest. 

There  were  lengthy  private  meetings  with 
President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  in  the  Presiden- 
tial Palace  in  Saigon;  Hoang  Due  Nha,  Mm- 
ister  of  Information;  with  Foreign  Minister 
Vuong  Van  Bac:  Pham  Kim  Ngoc,  the  former 
National  Commissioner  for  Planning;  Nguyen 
Due  Cuong.  Minuter  of  Trade  and  Industry; 
Ton  That  Trlnh,  Minister  of  Agriculture; 
Pho  Ba  Quan,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Finance;  and  with  the  Commander 
of  the  National  Police,  Brig.  Gen.  Nguyen 
Khac  Binh. 

There  were  meetings  also  with  leading 
members  of  the  South  Vietnamese  National 
Assembly,  with  private  business  and  profes- 
sional men,  and  with  students,  shopkeepers, 
and  workers.  In  the  countryside,  there  were 
briefings  by  Corps  Commanders  in  Military 
Regions  1  and  4,  and  inspection  trips  of  de- 
fense lines.  Provincial  representatives  afforded 
visits  to  community  centers,  banks,  and  irri- 
gation projects. 

U.S.  Ambassador  to  Saigon,  Graham  Mar- 
tin, conducted  an  extensive  personal  briefing, 
along  with  members  of  his  staff,  and  there 
was  a  detailed  review  from  MaJ.  Gen.  John 
E.  Murray,  who  heads  the  U.S.  Defense  At- 
tache mission  In  South  Vietnam. 

While  the  fact-finding  group  claims  no 
"insUnt  expertise"  or  easy  answers  to  the 
many  complex  problems  of  Vietnam,  it  did 
reach  a  number  of  conclusions  based  on  first- 
hand observations. 

II. — "POLICE    STATE":     WHAT    THE    FACTS    SHOW 

Charges  that  South  Vietnam,  with  US.  fi- 
nancial and  technical  support,  has  become  a 
"police  state"  are  not  supported  by  the  facts. 
South  Vietnam's  122,(XX)-man  national  police 
force  has  the  function  of  preserving  law  and 
order  In  both  the  cities  and  the  countryside: 
it  is  a  vital  element  In  the  government's  ef- 
forts to  provide  greater  safety  and  security 
against  terrorist  attack,  kidnapping,  assas- 
sination, and  sabotage.  Since  its  reorganiza- 
tion In  1071,  It  has  become  an  Increasingly 
efficient  force  in  securing  areas  that  before 
were  easy  prey  to  guerrilla  raids.  Infiltration 
and  intimidation.  By  its  nature,  this  fight 
against  subversion  is  almost  certain  to  lead 
to  some  abuses.  But  there  is  a  definite  effort 
to  Improve  procedures  and  safeguard  ini* 
dividual  rights. 

As  In  the  U.S.,  the  police  operate  under 
the  law  and  arrests  are  made  only  for  viola- 
tions of  the  law.  Rather  than  serving  only 


to  protect  the  government  and  suppress  polit- 
ical opposition,  as  alleged  by  critics,  the  na- 
tional police  are  welcomed  by  most  South 
Vietnamese  as  a  protector.  In  hundreds  of 
remote  hamlets,  the  gray-uniformed  police- 
man Is  the  lone  symbol  of  authority  and,  as 
such,  often  a  prime  target  of  communist 
assassination  squads.  The  courage  and  hero- 
Ism  of  the  policeman  is  legendary  In  many 
rural  areas,  as  it  is  In  the  refugee-created 
cities. 

Much  of  the  progress  made  by  the  national 
police  Is  due  to  the  advice  and  training  pro- 
vided at  modest  cost  by  U.S.  experts  under 
the  Office  of  Public  Safety  (OPS),  a  branch 
of  the  State  Department's  AID  program  of 
assistance  to  foreign  governments  at  their 
request.  Although  this  ald-and-tralnlng  pro- 
gram was  ended  in  South  Vietnam  under 
terms  of  the  Paris  peace  agreement,  a  hand- 
ful of  U.S.  civilian  technicians  continue  to 
provide  advice  in  the  operation  of  a  newly- 
installed  computer  system  which  keeps  tabs 
on  more  than  10  million  South  Vietnamese. 
Par  from  being  a  secret  police  device  to  op- 
press the  populace,  as  charged  by  critics, 
the  new  computer  system  is  used  primarily  to 
curb  crime  and  enforce  the  law,  Just  as  in 
most  advanced  countries,  including  the  U.S. 
And  through  frequent  checking  of  ID.  cards, 
the  South  Vietnamese  police  are  able  to  spot 
lawbreakers  as  well  as  enemy  agents,  thereby 
preventing  large-scale  infiltration  of  highly- 
trained  saboteurs,  sappers  and  spies  into  the 
cities  such  as  occurred  during  the  '68  Tet 
offensive. 

Despite  such  achievements,  OPS  itself  is 
now  a  favorite  object  of  attack  by  opponents 
of  US.  foreign  asslsUnce  who  charge  that 
it  promotes  "oppressive  police  states."  The 
record  shows  quite  the  opposite  is  true.  In 
South  Vietnam,  it  seems  that  leftist  prop- 
aganda attacks  against  the  police  are  in- 
creased in  almost  direct  proportion  to  the 
improvement  of  police  efficiency  and  effec- 
tiveness. 

"I- — "Poi,mcAi,  PKisoNEas" :  pact  vs.  fiction 
Charges  that  the  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment has  Jailed  tens,  even  hundreds,  of 
thousands  of  "political  prisoners"  are  In 
variance  with  the  facts. 

Following  recent  allegations  that  the 
Thleu  government  was  holding  up  to  202,0(X) 
political  opponents  In  barbarous  captivity, 
the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Saigon  undertook  what 
it  described  as  "an  exhaustive  and  palns- 
Uklng  analysis  utilizing  all  avaUable 
sources,  mcludlng  the  personal  knowledge 
of  U.S.  police  advisers  who  had  been  on  the 
scene  until  early  1973.  The  results  of  this 
official  U.S.  Embassy  survey,  comprising  15 
closely  typewritten  pages,  covers  every 
penal  institution  in  South  Vietnam,  from  the 
four  national  prisons  and  35  provincial  Jails 
to  local  police  lockups  where  suspected  crim- 
inals are  held  for  up  to  five  days  before 
disposition  of  their  cases. 

The  Embassy  survey  reached  "the  firm 
conclusion  that  the  total  prisoner  and 
detention  population  In  South  Vietnam  in 
the  July-August,  1973,  period  (when  the 
check  was  conducted)  was  35,139.  This  figure 
comprises  civUlan  prisoners  of  all  types,  not 
Just   'political   prisoners,"   however  defined." 

The  U.S.  Embassy  placed  the  total  capacity 
of  South  Vietnam's  prison  and  detention 
system  at  51,941  as  of  December  31,  1972. 
The  total  prison  occupancy  on  that  date  was 
43,717,  and  less  since  then. 

The  Embassy  said  that  Its  survey  "con- 
clusively refutes  the  widely-spread  charge 
that  South  Vietnam  government  Jails  harbor 
'2(X),000  political  prisoners.'  "  And  It  found 
no  evidence  whatsoever  that  large  numtwrs 
of  persons  had  been  jaUed  solely  for  their 
political  opposition  to  tbe  present  govern- 
ment. 

The  allegation  that  the  Saigon  government 
harbors    "202,000    political    prisoners"    was 
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found  to  have  originated  with  a  well-known 
government  opponent.  Father  Chan  Tin,  a 
Paris-educated  Redemptorlst  priest  who 
seems  to  put  the  human  suffering  he  en- 
counters among  his  parishioners  In  class 
struggle  terms.  He  also  heads  an  organiza- 
tion he  calls  "Committee  To  Investigate  Mis- 
treatment of  Political  Prisoners" — which  he 
defines,  very  broadly,  to  Include  arrested 
communist  cadre. 

In  his  latest  statement,  Father  Tin  lists 
prUons  that  allegedly  contain  many  thou- 
sands more  prisoners  than  possibly  could 
be  physically  accommodated. 

Yet,  apparently  without  checking  Into 
Father  Tin's  background  or  supposed  sources, 
a  member  of  Congress  recently  Inserted  Tin's 
"202,000  political  prisoner"  figure  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

Interestingly,  Father  Tin  still  puts  out  his 
story  and  continues  to  attack  the  govern- 
ment without  Interference  from  the  authori- 
ties— a  fact  that  seems  to  disprove  the  fa- 
miliar charge  that  Saigon  Jails  all  Its  op- 
ponents. 

A  study  group  comi>osed  of  five  Vietnam 
critics  who  were  also  briefed  on  the  Embassy 
"political  prisoners"  survey,  recently  returned 
from  Saigon,  claiming  on  TV  and  in  press 
conferences  that  "the  Jails  of  South  Vietnam 
are  full  of  political  prisoners." 

As  U.S.  Ambassador  Graham  Martin  con- 
cedes: "(Our)  report  will  not  convince  those 
who  believe  only  what  they  wish  to  believe. 
It  will,  I  think,  be  convincing  to  those  rea- 
sonable and  objective  persons  who  are  still 
concerned  with  the  truth — and  fortunately, 
the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  stlU  come  within  this  category." 

W. "TIGER    cages";    A    MYTH    DEMOLISHED 

Charges  of  widespread  torture  and  mis- 
treatment of  "political  prisoners"  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  government  lack  substatl- 
ation  and  appear  to  be  false  or  grossly  ex- 
aggerated. 

While  it  would  be  virtually  impossible  for 
any  one  private  Investigative  group  to  per- 
sonally Inspect  all  the  prison  facilities  In 
South  Vietnam,  U.S.  Public  Safety  Advisers 
who  did  work  closely  with  the  South  Viet- 
namese over  the  past  several  years  report  no 
proof  of  any  systematic  Ill-treatment  of  In- 
mates. Obviously,  given  the  enmity  aroused 
by  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  more  of  eon- 
filct  and  strife,  there  undoubtedly  have  been 
Isolated  Instances  of  cruelty  and  Ill-treat- 
ment. But  nowhere  Is  there  any  evidence  of 
the  obvious  and  systematic  brutality  prac- 
ticed against  Americans  and  South  Viet- 
namese prisoners  of  war  by  their  North  Vlet- 
namees  and  Vletcong  captors. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  fact-finding 
mission  was  a  day-long  visit  to  Con  Son 
Island  where  the  group  was  allowed  to  visit 
the  entire  prison  facility  and  to  talk  freely 
with  both  officials  and  with  Vletcong  pris- 
oners. More  than  an  hour  was  spent  inspect- 
ing the  so-called  "tiger  cages,"  no  longer  In 
use  but  still  employed  by  propagandists  to 
belabor  the  South  Vietnamese  as  cruel  and 
oppressive. 

Actually,  as  the  fact-flnding  group  de- 
termined, these  prison  cells,  built  by  the 
French  in  1941  as  punishment  cells  for 
unruly  prisoners,  were  a  good  deal  larger 
and  airier  than  had  been  depicted  In  the 
famous  July  17,  1970  Life  Magazine  "expose." 

The  Lije  story  was  based  on  a  report  by 
photographer  Tom  Harkln,  a  Congressional 
staff  aide,  and  Don  Luce,  then  an  executive 
secretary  for  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
and  a  leading  peace  activist.  Luce  was 
brought  along  to  Con  Son  Island  by  Harkln 
who  was  accompanying  two  congressmen — 
William  R.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  and 
Augustus  P.  Hawkins  of  California. 

The  story  claimed  that  the  so-called 
"tiger  cages"  were  hidden  away  In  a  secret 
area  of  the   Island    (The   A8C   fact-flnders 


found  It  clearly  out  in  the  open  behind  high 
white  walls) ,  and  Implied  that  the  cells  were 
underground  (they  were.  In  fact,  above 
ground  with  open  grates  at  the  top  and  with 
a  roof  some  15  feet  above  the  cells  to  protect 
them  from  sun  and  rain  and  Individual  doors 
leading  to  an  open  courtyard).  The  Harkln- 
Luce  story  also  told  of  prisoners  "crouched" 
In  the  cells.  The  cells  were.  In  fact,  10  feet 
from  ceiling  to  the  top  grate  and  6'3"  wide 
and  10'6"  deep — far  larger  than  comparable 
Isolation  "punishment  cells"  In  most  stand- 
ard U.S.  prisons) . 

Contrary  to  the  Life  story,  which  has  been 
endlessly  repeated  and  enlarged  upon  by 
antl -Vietnam  critics  in  the  nearly  four  years 
since  publication,  the  ASC  group  found  no 
hard  evidence  of  systematic  mistreatment  of 
prisoners  on  Con  Son  Island.  And  there  was 
no  Indication  that  any  of  the  prisoners  in 
the  cells,  (the  Life  photos  show  from  two  to 
four  Inmates  in  each  cell)  bad  been  shackled. 
Indeed,  It  would  have  been  physically  Im- 
possible to  "suspend"  any  of  the  Inmates 
from  the  top  grate,  as  has  been  charged. 

Of  the  5,739  prisoners  now  on  Con  Son 
Island,  a  majority  have  accepted  the  stand- 
ing offer  of  the  authorities  to  work  daily 
on  one  of  the  vegetable  farms,  or  In  the  pig 
farm,  brick  factory,  machine  shop  or  wood- 
working shop.  These  "trustees,"  numbering 
some  3,000,  were  under  minimal  guard  and 
showed  no  evidence  of  strain  or  hardship. 
Of  the  500  VC's  who  refused  to  cooperate  and 
who  remained  in  the  large  (50  Inmates  each) 
barred  compounds,  there  was  no  visual  Indi- 
cation of  malnutrition,  disease,  or  mistreat- 
ment, despite  the  complaints  of  some  of  the 
VC.  (An  interview  with  an  English-speaking 
spokesman  for  one  hard-core  VC  group  Is  In- 
cluded In  the   appendix   that   follows.) 

As  Just  one  example  of  prisoner  treatment 
on  Con  Son  Island,  the  hard-core  "uncoop- 
eratlves"  receive  570  grams  of  rice  a  day — 
more  than  can  be  spared  for  war  refugees  in 
many  resettlement  camps  on  the  mainland. 
And  as  an  example  of  how  U.S.  prison  train- 
Ing-and-ald  has  helped,  the  per  capita  death 
rate  among  Inmates  Is  now  .36  per  1,000, 
compared  to  1.56  per  1,000  before  the  aid 
program  began. 

There  were,  of  course,  many  other  Impres- 
sions of  South  Vietnam  and  Its  people, 
gained  through  hours  of  observation  and 
conversation  and  close  study. 

Militarily,  the  South  Vietnamese  were 
cautiously  optimistic  about  their  ability  to 
withstand  any  new  North  Vietnamese  offen- 
sive, despite  the  fact  that  the  Paris  Agree- 
ments did  not  require  the  100,000-odd  North 
Vietnamese  forces  In  the  South  to  go  North 
and  despite  the  continued  Infiltration  of 
Hanoi's  troops  (130,000  by  conservative  esti- 
mate), tanks  (some  600),  long-range  artil- 
lery and  rockets,  and  anti-aircraft  batteries 
plus  the  installation  of  twelve  airfields,  a  new 
highway  complex  and  a  major  oil  pipeline — 
all  within  the  South  Vietnamese  border. 

The  South  Vietnamese  thus  far  have  been 
able  to  beat  back  fierce  probing  attacks,  some 
supported  by  Soviet-made  tanks,  in  vulner- 
able border  areas  in  the  Central  Highlands 
and  along  the  approaches  to  Saigon.  And  as 
yet  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Vletcong  have 
failed  to  conquer  a  single  provincial  capital 
or  significant  population  center. 

If  anyone  doubts  still  the  courage  and 
fighting  ability  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
bin/i  si,  or  OI,  he  should  walk  through  what 
remains  of  Quang  Trl  the  northernmost  pro- 
vincial capital,  as  did  members  of  the  fact- 
finding mission.  Not  a  structure  remains. 
Yet,  amid  the  Jagged  shards  of  concrete  and 
twisted  steel,  soldiers  of  the  ARVN  1st  Divi- 
sion and  crack  Marine  and  Ranger  units  hold 
foxholes  and  gunposts  and  fly  their  red-and- 
yellow  flag  above  what  once  was  the  Citadel, 
recaptvired  In  1972  as  the  North  Vietnamese 
"Eastern  Offensive"  was  bloodily  repulsed. 

It  does  come  as  a  Jolt  to  helicopter  over 


wide  areas  of  northern  "Eye  Corps"  and  gaze 
down  at  now  abandoned  fire -bases— Camp 
Nancy,  Camp  Carroll,  "Bastogne,"  and  others. 
Only  piles  of  used  shell  casings  and  scat- 
tered bomb  craters  mark  the  barren,  clay- 
yellow  plains  where  VS.  Marines  once  fought 
and  died  to  hold  off  human-wave  attacks 
from  the  Jungled  mountains  to  the  north 
and  west. 

The  ARVN  defenders,  sparser  In  men,  guns 
and  ammunition,  have  devised  new  tactics. 
Batteries  of  105's  are  wheeled  Into  guUles 
and  crevices  ready  to  fire  and  move.  Rather 
than  expending  men  and  materiel  to  defend 
fixed  positions,  the  ARVN  strategy  Is  to  bend 
and  stretch  but  not  break.  So  far.  It  seems  to 
be  working  and  such  population  centers  as 
Hue  and  Danang  appear  relatively  secure. 

In  recent  weeks.  South  Vietnam's  fiedgling 
air  force  (more  than  half  of  Its  pilots  are 
still  In  training,  most  In  the  VS.)  has  car- 
ried out  bomb-and-strafe  attacks  against 
North  Vietnamese  Infiltration  routes  and 
troop  movements.  As  President  Thleu  ex- 
plains: "We  are  trying  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  building  up  for  a  new  all-out  offensive 
and  a  new  war  that  co\iId  last  ten  years." 

Ironically,  the  river  border  at  Quang  Tri 
is  the  only  place  along  the  ceasefire  line  that 
is  not  being  subjected  to  Intermittent  Com- 
munist artillery  and  mortar  fire.  The  reason 
Is  clear:  In  a  small  clearing  In  the  rubble  of 
Quang  Trl  camps  a  unit  of  the  otherwise 
Impotent  ICCS — International  Commission 
of  Control  and  Supervision. 

Economically,  there  Is  deep  strain.  The 
treasury  Is  down  to  120  million  dollars  in 
cash  reserves.  Inflation  Is  rampant  (64  per- 
cent last  year)  and  tbe  cost  of  scarce  Imports 
such  as  oil  and  fertilizer  are  skyrocketing. 
Yet,  there  Is  solid  hope  for  the  future;  ex- 
ports have  risen  from  $13  million  In  1971 
to  a  projected  $85-100  million  In  1974.  In 
June,  the  first  test  drilling  for  oil  will  take 
place  In  an  offshore  area  believed  to  contain 
large  reserves  of  this  precious  commodity. 
There  also  is  the  possibility  of  oil  being  dis- 
covered In  the  Delta. 

Land  reform  has  advanced  more  rapidly 
than  even  the  most  optimistic  observers  had 
hoped:  More  than  1.300.000  hectares  dis- 
tributed to  800,000  formerly  landless  tillers 
of  the  soil.  And  at  least  200,000  more  are 
expected  soon  to  receive  titles  to  tracts  rang- 
ing from  1  to  3  hectares. 

Saigon  and  other  large  cities  are  stUl  se- 
verely overcrowded,  and  thousands  of  refu- 
gees remain  to  be  resettled.  But  there  are 
few  signs  of  hunger,  as  in  such  chronically 
over-populated  places  as  India.  And  here  and 
there  in  the  capital,  Saigon,  handsome  new 
skyscrapers  have  shot  up — monuments  to  the 
confidence  of  at  least  some  businessmen. 

In  the  Delta,  the  rice  harvest  was  full  and 
the  peasants  and  villagers  appeared  content 
and  well-fed.  Groups  of  young  children 
played  barefoot  in  the  dusty  roads.  Among 
them  here  and  there,  were  a  few  half -Ameri- 
can youngsters,  obviously  accepted  by  the 
others. 

Much  of  South  Vietnam's  natural  re- 
sources remain  to  be  developed.  The  country 
has  vast  stores  of  valuable  timber  and  thert 
are  Indications  that  tin  and  other  minerals 
may  abound.  The  fishing  industry,  second 
after  lumber,  easily  could  flourish.  (South 
Vietnam's  third  largest  export:  Scrap  metal, 
left  from  the  war.) 

Even  tourism  could  be  developed.  What 
GI  doesn't  recall  the  wide,  golden  beaches 
at  Vung  Tau  and  Nha  Trang.  or  the  cool, 
green  highlands  of  Dalat.  Vietnam's 
"Shangri-La?" 

Yet,  for  reasons  not  clear,  OPIC — Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation — does  not 
insure  prh-ate  U.S.  Investments  in  South 
Vietnam.  Insurance  It  readily  grants  Investors 
in  the  Philippines,  Chile  and  dozens  of  other 
less  developed  nations.  And  this  despite 
South    Vietnam's    newly-adopted    tax    and 
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rrcfit  concessions  which  are  among  the  most 
ijeneroxis  In  the  world. 

Politically.  South  Vietnam  ts  not  yet  a 
model  of  American -style  democracy.  Nor  U 
It  ever  likely  to  be — given  age-old  Vietnamese 
family,  village  and  ethnic  social  structures. 
In  this.  Vietnam  does  not  differ  from  other 
countries  of  Southeast  Asia.  Including  the 
Philippines  where  the  U.S.  spent  fifty  years 
trying  to  InstUl  the  fundamentals  of  Ameri- 
can-type democracy.  But  It  Is  grossly  Incor- 
retrt  to  regard  South  Vietnam  as  an  oppressive 
dictatorship. 

Indeed,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
18  mUUon  people  of  South  Vietnam,  despite 
wartime  conditions,  today  enjoy  far  more  per- 
sonal freedom  and  political  participation 
than  most  developing  nations  In  Southeast 
Asia  and  elsewhere  around  the  world.  Not 
only  Father  Chan  Tin.  but  such  rivals  for 
power  as  Uarshal  Ky  and  "Big  Mlnh"  live 
freely  and  well  while  continuing  freely  to 
criticize  Thleu. 

WhUe  President  Thleu  is  reviled  by  ene- 
mies of  his  government  as  a  corrupt  dicta- 
tor, he  moves  almoet  daily  among  the  people 
with  only  a  minimum  of  personal  protection. 
The  son  of  a  humble  fisherman  from  the  cen- 
tral coast,  he  talks  the  language  of  the  peo- 
ple and  is  accepted  by  them.  Tbieu  scoffs  at 
the  notion  he  covets  power,  saymg:  "If  the 
people  or  th«  army  would  want  _me  to  go,  I 
would  go."  So  far.  there  is  no  «Sber  leader 
In  South  Vietnam  who  comes  anyirhere  cla«e 
to  Thleu  In  popularity— and  that  popularity 
appears  to  be  solid,  despite  the  Severe  eco- 
nomic hardships  brought  on  b«  th*  UJB. 
withdrawal.  7 

Thleu  is  determined  to  continu^the  strug- 
gle to  preserve  his  country's  independence 
and  freedom  from  Communist  tali^ver  "un- 
tU,"  as  he  says,  "the  last  buUet.^It  U  this 
staunch  anti-Communist  attitu<tt  that  has 
rendered  Thleu  anathema  to  the  GDnununlsts 
and  their  backers,  in  Hanoi  and  elsewhere. 

"The  American  people  and  Congreas  should 
realize  tiiat  the  Vietnamlzatlon  taak  has  been 
successful."  says  the  President.  "You  may 
report  back  to  the  United  8Ut«s  that  we 
have  done  everything  we  can  here  to  oonUnue 
to  survive  on  our  own  and  to  defend  our  free- 
dom. The  moet  important  thing  we  need  la 
guaranteed  peace." 

Supporters  of  Thleu  hav«  succeeded  In 
anoendlng  the  ConstituUon  to  enable  him  to 
run  In  1975  for  a  third  term.  Aside  from  some 
angry  anti-Tlileu  speeches  in  parliament 
and  a  few  critical  editorials  in  some  of  Sai- 
gon's 16  dally  newspapers,  the  fact-finding 
group  wltncMed  no  popular  protest*.  And  If 
Thleu  decides  to  run  for  re-election  next 
year,  lie  is  almost  certain  to  wm  big,  even  if 
the  Vletcong  should  end  it«  boycott  of  elec- 
tions ana  vote. 

Corruption  Is  atiU  a  problem,  as  It  ts  m 
moet  Asian  and  many  otiier  countries.  But 
Thleu  baa  replaced  several  of  hte  military 
leaders  and  provmcial  chiefs  who  were  caught 
grafting  or  stealing,  and  he  is  cracking  down 
hard  on  others. 

The  ASC'B  fact-finding  group  waa  partic- 
ularly impressed  by  the  youth,  mtelligence 
and  apparent  dedication  of  government  cab- 
inet ministers  and  department  experts  The 
average  age  of  Thleu  ■  cabinet  Is  under  60- 
in  Hanoi,  ttte  average  age  of  the  Politburo 
members  Is  66. 

Impressive  also  was  the  concern  shown  by 
mUltary  leaders  la  the  provinces  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  communities  under  their  protec- 
tion, especially  for  war  victims  livmg  in 
reaetUement  centers.  Strenuous  efforts  are 
continuing  to  return  peasants  to  the  land 
and  to  give  them  security  against  terrorist 
attack. 

When  conditions  permit,  plans  call  for 
soldiers  to  spend  one-tlurd  of  their  Ume 
working  tiie  land,  helping  with  the  crops. 

Ambassador  Allison,  who  once  served  as 
VS.  Ambassador  In  Communist  Cz«choslo- 
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vakla.  observed:  "People  In  the  cities  and  in 
the  countryside  give  no  evidence  of  serious 
repression  or  of  living  in  a  police  state,  par- 
ticularly in  comparison  to  the  people  of 
Elastern  Europe." 

One  fact  alone  provides  clear  proof  that 
President  Thleu  and  his  government  have 
the  support  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people.  In  addition 
to  tlie  regular  national  military  forces,  nimi- 
bering  more  than  500.000.  the  government 
has  armed  the  Regional  and  Popular  Forces — 
assigned  to  defend  their  own  regions  and 
numbering  more  than  549,000 — with  M-16 
rifles  and  M79  grenade  launchers  and  other 
weapons.  What  is  perhaps  even  more  slgmfl- 
cant  is  tiiat  President  Thleu  has  distributed 
World  War  U  type  weapons  to  the  local  part 
time  mlUtlm  (Peoples  Self-Defense  Forces) 
to  defend  tliclr  villages  and  families  against 
coDununist  attacks.  In  other  words,  the 
number  of  weapons  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
ordinary  South  Vietnamese  people,  apart 
from  the  national  regular  forces,  is  well  over 
1  million.  Dictators  don't  do  this.  Thus,  if 
the  people  preferred  the  Vletcong  to  the 
present  government,  all  they  woiUd  have  to 
do  would  be  to  turn  their  weapons  "the 
wrong  way"  for  a  few  hours.  This,  of  course, 
has  not  happened,  nor  is  it  likely  to  happen. 
It  is  also  significant  that  despite  the  war 
weariness  of  the  South  Vietnamese,  thou- 
sands of  young  men  are  drafted  Into  the 
armed  farces  each  year  and  continue  to  fight 
and  die  to  prevent  a  communist  takeover. 
This,  too,  should  refute  the  "police  state  " 
allegaUons  of  anti-Vietnam  critics. 

And  whenever  there  U  fighting,  the  refugees 
still  flee  South,  never  North. 

V . CONCLUSIONS 

South  Vietnam  has  proven  itself  to  be  a 
reliable  ally  and  a  sound  Investment  In  the 
caitse  of  freedom  In  Southeast  Asia.  Given 
peace  and  continued  stability,  it  could  in 
time  become  a  model  of  Asian-style  democ- 
racy, vigorous,  prosperous  and  above  all,  free. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  of  historic  pro- 
portions Bbouid  Congress  accept  now  the 
argument  of  critics  who  contend  tliat  the 
VS.  participation  In  the  defense  of  South 
Vietnam  was  all  wrong  and  that  the  UjS. 
should  cut  its  losses  and  abandon  the  South 
Vietnamese  as  a  hopeless  cause. 

Congress  should  give  close  scrutiny  to  the 
latest  outpouring  of  propaganda,  charging 
the  Saigon  government  with  harboring  "po- 
litical prisoners"  by  the  himdreds  of  thou- 
sands. It  should  look  closely  also  at  the 
familiar  purveyors  of  such  bias  to  determine 
(1)  their  tilterlor  motives,  if  any,  and  (2) 
their  flnaDclal  support  and  whether,  as  some 
members  of  Congress  believe,  they  should 
register  as  agents  of  foreign  governments. 

Not  only  members  of  Congress,  but  all 
thoughtful  Americans,  should  examine  the 
facts — all  the  facts — before  making  up  their 
minds.  Americans  have  a  natural  aversion  to 
being  "sold  a  bUl  of  goods."  Yet.  today,  It 
is  clear  that  many  of  our  cltlisens  are  being 
deceived  by  organized  propagandists  who  seek 
elimlnaUon  of  all  U.S.  support  for  South 
Vietnam,  thus  enabling  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese and  their  Vletcong  allies  to  do  what  they 
cannot  do  on  the  fighting  front — take  over. 
The  critics  complain  that  the  U.S.  is  now 
spending  over  2  blillon  doUars  a  year  to  sup- 
port South  Vietnam.  Actually,  funds  appro- 
priated for  U.S.  aid  for  the  fiscal  year  1974 
amount  to  $813  million  for  the  military  and 
$525  million  for  economic  purposes  includ- 
ing AID  and  PL  480. 

The  achievements  of  a  multitude  of  Amer- 
ican assistance  programs,  though  largely  un- 
noticed by  the  nevw  media,  have  brought 
about  truly  revolutionary  changes  in 
Vietnam. 

In  education,  for  example.  U.S.  aid  has 
helped  the  South  Vietnamese  government  de- 
velop necesMury  facilities  and  staff  so  that 


college  enrollment  has  li.creascd  by  fifty  pcr- 
ce.it,  secondary  school  enrollment  by  nearly 
100  percent  in  the  past  five  years.  And  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  approximately  three 
milUon  children  age  six  to  twelve  are  now 
in  school. 

Thanlu  largely  to  the  VS.  sponsored  in- 
troduction of  advanced  "mirarle  rice"  varie- 
ties, rice  production  has  increased  forty  per- 
cent since  1968. 

Important  and  enduring  Institutions,  such 
as  the  National  Center  of  Plastics  and  Re- 
constructive Surgery  and  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Administration,  have  been 
launched  with  U.S.  help  and  are  making  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  healing  the  wounds 
of  war  and  building  foundations  for  further 
progress. 

Such  development  has  taken  place  despite 
the  disruptions  of  war  and  such  Unmedi- 
ate  problems  as  the  caring  for  and  reaettle- 
ruent  of  some  one  million  refugees  created  by 
the  Communists'   1972   Easter  Offensive. 

Members  of  the  American  Security  Coun- 
cil-South Vietnamese  Council  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations fact-finding  group  strongly  believe 
that  U.S.  aid  should  be  continiied  in  the 
amount  necessary  to  provide  South  Vietnam 
with  the  weapons  and  economic  support 
needed  for  survival,  and  that  private  0£. 
investments  should  be  encouraged.  Our  mis- 
sion also  supports  efforts  being  made  to 
grant  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion insurance  to  private  U.S.  Investments 
in  South  Vietnam.  We  endorse  Ambassador 
Graham  Martin's  carefully  considered  re- 
quest for  supplemental  aid  to  provide  addi- 
tional economic  help  and  military  replace- 
ments needed  to  counter  Hanoi's  Infiltration 
of  long-range  artillery  and  other  sophUti- 
cated  new  weaponry.  The  mission  applauds 
President  Nixon's  advice  to  Congress  In  his 
"State  of  the  Union"  message  which  urges 
that  funds  be  provided  "to  maintain  strong, 
self-reliance  d^ense  forces"  In  South 
Vietnam. 

To  do  less  would  be  to  dishonor  the  50,000 
Americans  who  died  in  the  Vietnam  War  and 
to  discredit  the  United  States  In  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  To  abandon  our  commitments  to 
that  embattled  nation — after  having  sup- 
plied It  with  the  means  and  encouragement 
to  fight  for  Its  freedom — would  be  to  desert 
America's  principles  of  liberty  and  human 
righto. 

Rather  than  complaining  only  about  the 
alleged  wrongdomgs  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese, would  It  not  be  more  appropriate  for 
the  critics  to  call  attention  to  the  many  open 
violations  of  the  Paris  peace  accords  by  Ha- 
noi and  the  Vletcong,  to  their  continued  ag- 
gression against  the  civilian  population  and 
to  their  systematic  murder  of  Innocent  men, 
women  and  children? 

Why.  we  ask,  were  there  no  expressions  of 
outrage  when  Communist  gunners  recently 
ambushed  an  unarmed  US-South  Vietnam- 
ese helicopter  crew,  on  a  clearly  authorized 
mission  to  search  for  the  remains  of  Ameri- 
cans killed  in  a  wartime  crash?  An  American 
omcer,  hands  raised,  was  cold-bloodedly  shot 
and  killed  by  the  Communist  ambushers. 

And  why  do  not  the  critics  complain  at 
Htm  another  Conmiunlst  violation  of  the 
Paris  peace  agreement:  refusal  to  allow  m- 
tematlonal  search  teams  to  determme  the 
fate  of  more  than  1,300  Americans  still  listed 
as  MIA — Missing  In  Action — so  that  the  long 
and  torturous  doubto  and  anxieties  of  their 
loved  ones  could  at  last  be  put  to  rest? 

Nor  do  we  hear  the  critics  protest  the  ruth- 
less terror  shelling  of  Pnom  Penh,  the  capi- 
tal of  neighboring  Cambodia,  by  Hanoi- 
backed  communist  msurgent  forces. 

There  Is  reason  for  concern  that  the  Con- 
gress, preoccupied  with  problems  closer  to 
home,  might  succumb  to  the  pressures  of  the 
antl-Vketnam  propagandists.  Recently,  the 
UJ3.  Senate,  In  a  shocking  retreat  from  re- 
sponsibility, voted  60  to  33  to  cut  off  military 
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shipments  of  oil  to  South  Vietnam.  This  de- 
spite the  fact  none  of  South  Vietnam's  oil 
came  from  domestic  U.S.  stocks,  and  would 
in  any  case  represent  only  two-tenths  of  1 
percent  of  UJ3.  domestic  requirements. 

Had  the  action  later  not  been  modified.  It 
possibly  could  have  meant  the  end  of  free- 
dom In  South  Vietnam  within  a  matter  of  a 
few  weeks. 

Other  actions  taken  or  pending  would  cut 
deeply  Into  other  U.S.  aid  programs  for  South 
Vietnam  and  seriously  affect  its  ability  to 
withstand  continued  pressure  from  Hanoi, 
amply  supplied  with  arms  and  economic 
muscle  by  an  ever-generous  Moscow  and  Pe- 
king. 

It  is.  in  summation,  the  conviction  of  the 
fact-finding  group  that  the  struggle  for 
South  Vietnam  ultimately  may  be  decided 
not  on  the  battlefield  but  by  the  false  facts 
and  wrong  Impressions  given  to  Congress  and 
the  American  public  by  antl-Vletnam 
propagandists. 

As  Ambassador  Allison  stated  on  conclu- 
sion of  the  mission :  "The  South  Vietnamese, 
both  civilian  and  military,  are  confident  they 
can  stand  up  to  the  Communists — provided 
the  U.S.  continues  to  give  them  the  economic 
aid  and  military  equipment  they  need." 

Congressman  Crane  put  It  this  way :  "There 
Is  this  concern  that  the  United  States,  at 
this  eleventh  hour,  might  be  guilty  of  turn- 
ing its  back  on  a  commitment  that  we  made 
quite  a  number  of  years  ago  that  came  to 
represent  literally  billions  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars, not  to  mention  the  blood  that  we  sac- 
rificed, on  behalf  of  trying  to  help  a  peo- 
ple who  want  to  remain  free  from  Com- 
munist domination. 

It  would  be  a  great  tragedy — a  personal 
tragedy  to  the  United  States  and  also  per- 
haps to  the  entire  Free  World — if  we  did  not 
go  that  last  five  yards  and  give  them  (the 
South  Vietnamese)  the  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance  they  need  now  to  absolutely 
assure  their  mdependence." 

Some  non-Americans  are  asking  why  they 
are  given  such  a  totally  negative  picture  of 
the  situation  In  South  Vietnam.  Excerpts 
from  an  article  dated  September  8.  1973.  sent 
by  a  Danish  correspondent  to  his  paper  in 
Copenhagen,  is  included  in  this  report's  ap- 
pendix. It  quotes  the  observations  of  a  Polish 
member  of  the  International  Commission 
for  Control  and  Supervision  (ICCS)  and  It 
differs  sharply  from  the  views  of  antl-Vlet- 
nam critics  in  the  U.S. 

Similar  observations  are  found  In  the  final 
report  of  Canada's  delegation.  Issued  after  it 
withdrew  from  the  ICCS  in  disillusionment 
and  frustration.  (A  summary  of  the  Cana- 
dian report  is  included  in  the  appendix.) 

Perhaps  the  most  eloquent  appeal  to  rea- 
son  came  from  a  deeply  concerned  American 
observer  with  27  years  of  service  abroad,  the 
past  two  in  Vietnam.  Speaking  from  experi- 
ence and  knowledge,  he  told  the  visiting 
Americans: 

"After  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  terrible 
suffering  and  sacrifice  and  by  the  extra- 
ordlnar>-  courage  and  resilience  of  the  Viet- 
namese people,  we  have  finally  come  to  the 
point  where  this  is  a  united  nation  built  on 
concepts  of  individual  and  national  freedom 
and  having  the  abUity  to  defend  Itself 
against  an  aggressor  who  has  been  truly 
barbaric. 

"We  have  come  to  the  time  when  this 
country  can  build  a  happy  and  prosperous 
future  for  itself  and  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  peace  and  well-being  in  the 
area. 

"Now  we  find  some  leaders  of  opinion  and 
some  m  mfiuentlal  positions  In  our  Qovern- 
ment  prepared  to  walk  away. 

"They  cower  before  the  Don  Luces  and 
Jane  Fondas  of  this  world  and  let  stand  un- 
challenged the  gross  lies  spread  by  Hanoi  to 
discredit  South  Vietnam  and  to  undermine 
the   support   of   responsible    friends    which 


Vietnam  deserves  and  which  we  ought  to 
give  In  our  own  Interests." 

It  Is  to  challenge  these  untruths  that  the 
foregoing  report  is  issued. 

Our  report  seeks  to  promote  no  special  in- 
terest other  than  of  our  nation  and  the  cause 
of  freedom  in  Vietnam. 

It  tries  not  to  bedazzle  with  impressive- 
sounding  statistics  or  to  persuade  with  un- 
supported allegations  from  questionable 
sources. 

It  depends,  rather,  on  the  reasoned  advice 
of  trained  government  specialists  with  long 
"in-country"  experience,  and  on  honest 
Judgments  honestly  arrived  at  from  personal 
observation  on  the  scene. 

In  the  end,  we  have  faith  that  the  truth 
will  prevail. 

Ambassador  John  M.  Allison.  (Ret.).  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. 

Congressman  Philip  M.  Crane.  Illinois. 

PhUlp  C.  Clarke,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dr.  Anthony  Kubek,  Dallas.  Texas. 

Amb.  Elbridge  Durbrow,  (Ret.),  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

Richard  W.  Smith,  Fort  Lauderdale.  Flor- 
ida. 

Charles  A.  Stewart.  Washington,  D.C. 

February  26.  1974. 


WE  BELIEVE 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
working  man  and  woman  have  been  the 
backbone  of  this  country  since  its  first 
days.  It  has  been  their  faith  in  our  social 
and  poUtical  and  economic  systems 
which  has  made  it  possible  for  the 
dreams  of  the  Founding  Fathers  to  be 
pursued. 

Mr.  President,  recently  there  appeared 
in  Time  magazine  an  advertisement 
which  reafSrms  the  basic  belief  in  Amer- 
ica held  by  the  labor  movement.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  that 
advertisement  sponsored  by  the  Com- 
munications Workers  of  America  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

I  Advertisement  ] 
Wb  Belxevk 

The  Communications  Workers  of  America 
believes  the  American  system,  in  spite  of 
Its  defects — political,  economic  and  social — 
can  be  the  fairest  ever  devised  by  man. 

We  speak  from  experience.  We  are  more 
than  575.000  members  who  live  in  10.000 
communities  across  this  land.  We're  a  big 
union.  Although  we're  among  the  youngest, 
we  are  one  of  the  most  Important  and  pro- 
gressive unions  In  the  American  labor  move- 
ment. 

We  are  men  and  women  of  all  races,  ages 
and  beliefs.  We  perform  all  kinds  of  Jobs — 
public  and  private — In  all  types  of  institu- 
tions, large  and  small.  We  are  the  people 
who  make  it  possible  to  transmit  an  idea 
from  one  person  to  another  by  whatever 
means. 

In  everything  from  higher  wages  to  safer 
working  conditions,  to  better  retirement 
benefits,  we  realize  our  system  of  govern- 
ment can  be  made  to  serve  the  interests  of 
all  people  while  preserving  and  expanding 
those  individual  freedoms  which  make  this 
nation  unique. 

Our  form  of  government  is  certainly  not 
perfect.  These  days,  with  our  economy  in 
chaos,  an  energy  crisis,  and  corruption  from 
the  White  House  to  the  soap  box  derby,  our 
faith  Is  tested. 

We  believe  that  Just  as  the  problems  con- 
fronting us  are  the  result  of  the  human 
condition,  so  are  the  solutions  within  the 
grasp  of  the  human  spirit  ...  if  we  believe. 


CWA  will  continue  Its  commitment  to  help 
solve  our  country's  problems.  We  will  work 
for  good  laws  to  Insure  a  more  Jtist  life  for 
all  Americans. 

We  will  work  to  see  that  this  country  gets 
and  keeps  the  best  leadership  ...  in  gov- 
ernment, labor  and  business.  We  reject  the 
notion  that  all  politicians  are  alike.  There 
are  some  good,  and  some  bad. 

We  promise  to  work  for  political  solutions, 
for  economic  solutions,  but  most  of  all  for 
basic  human  solutions  to  the  problems  that 
beset  us. 

We  do  it  because  unions  are  people,  con- 
cerned with  human  values.  We  measure 
progress  by  how  much  we  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  all  Americans.  That's  what 
CWA  is  aU  about. 

And  when  new  problems  arise,  we'll  work 
to  solve  them  too.  Because  we  believe  in  con- 
tinuing and  advancmg  the  'great  experiment' 
that  began  almost  200  years  ago. 

A    NATIONAL    tTNION    IN    THE    NATIONAL    INTER- 
EST  COMMtTNICATIONS  WORKEBS  OF  AMERICA, 

AFL-CIO 

Joseph  A.  Beirne,  President. 

Glenn  E.  Watts,  Secretary-Treasurer . 


THE  56TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 
OF  BYELORUSSIA 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  56  years  ago. 
the  Byelonissian  people  proclaimed  their 
national  independence  and  regained  their 
freedom  which  was  lost  to  czarist  Russia 
at  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  However, 
the  newly  created  Byelorussion  Demo- 
cratic Republic  soon  became  one  of  the 
first  victims  of  Bolshevik  expansionism. 
Today,  Byelorussia  is  administered  by 
Moscow  as  a  puppet  state,  the  Byelorus- 
sian Soviet  Socialist  Republic. 

For  more  than  a  half  century,  the 
colonialist  Soviet  regime  has  tried  to 
erode  Byelorussian  traditions  and  cul- 
ture and  has  exploited  the  Byelorussian 
people.  In  spite  of  Soviet  harassment,  the 
Byelorussian  people,  being  of  strong 
character  and  principle,  have  managed 
to  bravely  keep  alive  their  hope  of  free- 
dom and  eventual  restoration  of  their 
land. 

On  March  25,  1974,  Americans  of  Bye- 
lorussian descent  will  be  observing  the 
56th  anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of 
independence  of  the  Byelorussian  Demo- 
cratic Republic.  Today,  March  25  is  a 
symbol  of  a  dynamic  spiritual  force  for 
Byelorussian  independence  which  unites 
all  Byelorussians  wherever  they  may  be. 
Let  us  take  this  occasion  to  salute  and 
support  the  cause  of  this  captive  nation. 


RAIL  SERVICE  IN  THE  NORTHEAST 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  month 
we  witnessed  the  beginning  of  important 
undertakings  leading  to  a  restructured 
railroad  system  in  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest  of  our  Nation. 

In  accord  with  provisions  contained  in 
the  historic  legislation  we  approved  in 
December  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
session  of  the  93d  Congress,  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973.  hear- 
ings have  been  held  in  a  number  of  cen- 
ters, including  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Honorable  Philip  W.  Noel.  Gov- 
ernor of  Rhode  Island,  testified  at  these 
hearings  on  behalf  of  his  State  and  mine 
aiid  as  cochairman  of  the  New  England 
Regional  Commission. 
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In  his  statement  before  the  Rail  Serv- 
ices Planning  Office  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Governor  Noel 
stressed  the  need  for  preserving  and 
maintaining  rail  lines  in  Rhode  Island 
which  formerly  served  our  naval  installa- 
tions. These  installations  were,  in  my 
judprnent.  heartlessly  and  misgiiidedly 
closed  do«*n  by  this  administration.  That 
is  a  most  imfortimate  chapter  of  past 
history.  Now  these  installations  are  be- 
ing considered  for  other  uses  advanta- 
geous to  our  State  and  our  economy.  I 
believe  rail  service  to  be  an  essential 
element  in  any  conversion  of  these  fa- 
cilities. Certainly,  at  this  time,  we  should 
keep  every  option  open. 

Por  many  years  I  have  believed  in  the 
validity  and  effectiveness  of  improved 
rail  service,  and  since  the  start  of  my 
first  term  as  a  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land I  have  worked  to  achieve  this  goal. 

As  I  have  stated  previously  to  the  Sen- 
ate, I  am  delighted  that  the  legislation 
we  passed  last  December  contained  im- 
portant new  provisions  for  improved 
high  speed  rail  passenger  service  in  the 
Northeast  Corridor — a  concept  which  has 
long  been  of  particular  concern  to  me. 

Freight  service  is  also  of  great  impor- 
tance to  Rhode  Island,  as  we  seek  to 
bfdster  our  economy  so  damaged  by  the 
cloKing  of  the  naval  bases  at  my  home 
city  of  Newport  and  at  Quonset. 

Proper  freight  service  is  needed 
throughout  the  State.  To  suggest — as  has 
the  Department  of  Transportation — that 
freight  service  in  the  westerly  area,  for 
example,  be  curtailed  is  shortsighted  and 
without  logic.  We  should  be  looking 
toward  the  needs  of  tomorrow,  toward  a 
growing  economy,  toward  a  revitalized 
railroad  system  which  today  and  for  the 
future  has  a  special  relevance  to  both 
ecological  considerations  and  to  fuel  con- 
serration,  and  the  most  economic  use  of 
energy. 

Highway  vehicles  emit  up  to  27  times 
more  ix^utants  than  railroads  on  a  com- 
parable basis  and  consume  up  to  5 
times  more  fuel. 

Thus  any  so-called  final  system  plan, 
as  called  for  by  this  legislation,  should 
be  most  carefully  determined,  with  fu- 
ture projections  of  need  clearly  set  forth. 
A  final  system  plan"  without  these  cri- 
teria should  be  viewed  as  obsolete  by  the 
Congress  when  we  consider  its  ultimate 
adoption  or  rejection  more  than  a  year 
from  now. 

Mr.  President,  because  it  is  so  well  ex- 
pressed and  germane  to  these  remarlcs  of 
mine,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  Governor  Noel,  to  which  I 
have  referred,  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Recoid. 

There  being  no  objection,  Qje  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rsoou),  as  follows.  7 

Statkmxht  or  the  Honokable  Philif  W. 
Nou.,  GovzuroB  or  Rhode  Ibuvmo 

I  au  pleaaed  to  bAve  tbe  opportunity  to 
come  befor*  tbe  BaU  B«rvices  Planning  Of- 
fice of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  comment  on  the  February  1,  1974, 
report  by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  on 
raU  serTloe  In  tb*  mldweet  and  nortbeast 
region  wbVcb  waa  required  by  tbe  Beglonal 
Bail  Reorganiaatlon  Aet  of  1973  (P.L.  93- 
23«>. 


I  am  appearing  before  you  as  tbe  Governor 
of  Rhode  Island  and  as  state  cochalrman 
of  tbe  New  England  Regional  Commission. 
Tbe  New  England  Regional  Commission  was 
formed  tinder  title  V  of  tbe  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965.  Tbe 
membership  of  the  commission  consists  of 
the  governors  of  the  states  of  Connecticut, 
Maine.  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, Rhode  Island  and  a  federal  cochalr- 
man appointed  by  the  President. 

The  purpose  of  the  commission  Is  to 
foster  regional  economic  development.  The 
governors  have  determined  that  a  vital  ele- 
ment of  this  effort  Is  transportation.  The 
commission,  accordingly,  has  devoted  sub- 
stantial effort  and  resources  to  transporta- 
tion projects. 

Thus,  I  bring  to  you  botb  an  Individual 
state's  and  the  New  England  Region's  per- 
spectives on  tbe  secretary's  report  and  related 
matters. 

A  modem,  efficient  rail  transportation  sys- 
tem is  essential  to  the  continued  economic 
health  and  growth  of  the  Individual  States 
and  tbe  New  England  region. 

The  lnterdei>endence  of  the  region's  rail 
transportation  system  with  the  balance  of 
the  nation's  rail  network  Is  clearly  evident. 
This  fact  demands  nothing  less  than  the 
active  leadership  of  tbe  Federal  Govern- 
ment called  for  by  PL  93-236  in  revitalizing 
and  insuring  the  growth  of  this  seriously 
troubled  industry. 

We,  in  New  England,  are  especially  pleased 
with  the  law's  requirement  that  the  long- 
delayed  Northeast  corridor  high  speed  rail 
passenger  service  project  move  forward.  We 
support  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion in  tbe  start  of  the  deUlled  engineering 
studies  wbicb  are  prerequisites  to  actual  con- 
struction of  the  corridor  improvements. 

I  look  forward  to  riding  tbe  Inaugural 
train  long  before   1978. 

The  commitment  of  the  region's  governors 
to  sound  rail  service  In  New  England  is  de- 
scribed in  detail  In  the  commission  resolu- 
tions wblcb  I  am  submitting  as  a  part  of  my 
prepared  testimony.  They  should  leave  no 
doubt  that  New  England  governors  Intend 
to  do  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  Insure 
that  our  region  has  a  rail  system  which  meets 
our  future  needs. 

Tbe  CommlflBlon's  New  England  regional 
railroad  project  confirms  that  this  region 
will  not  simply  react  to  tbe  recommenda- 
tion of  others  regarding  our  essential  trans- 
portation needs.  We  Intend  to  take  the  Initi- 
ative— although  we  would  prefer  that  tbe 
process  of  design  and  analysis  be  a  joint 
effort  of  all  who  have  responsibility  for  tbe 
development  of  a  sound  raU  system,  rather 
than  an  adversary  process. 

I  know  tbat  tbe  secretary's  report  Is  a 
first  "cut"  In  tbe  much  longer  and  more  de- 
tailed system  design  process.  It  did  cause  a 
good  deal  of  unnecessary  but  perhaps  un- 
avoidable concern.  This  has  been  reduced 
considerably  by  tbe  recent  announcements  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  correct- 
ing obvlotis  errors. 

Experience  to  date  leads  me  to  caution 
against  falling  Into  the  trap  of  having  this 
preliminary  exercise  in  analyels  of  the  prob- 
lem t>ecome  a  convenient  excuse  for  inac- 
tion  by   the   system   planners. 

There  is  a  very  substantial  job  to  be  done 
if  the  mandate  of  Congress  and  the  vital 
needs  of  the  northeast  are  to  be   met. 

I  am  frankly  concerned  that,  with  the 
act  almost  two  months  old  and  the  final 
system  plan  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
approximately  one  year  from  now,  the 
United  States  Railway  Association  Is  not  a 
going  concern.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  associa- 
tion, which  is  an  essential  element  of  the 
planning  process,  has  little  more  than  three 
out  of  eleven  directors  and  a  very  meager 
staff. 

Things  must  begin  to  move  more  quickly. 


The  planning  effort  must  reflect  not  only 
the  complexity  of  the  task  to  be  performed 
by  the  association — It  must  also  reflect  the 
potential  for  profoundly  Impacting  our 
region's  total  transportation  system. 

The  minimization  of  adverse  economic  im- 
pacts which  would  result  from  the  loss  of 
rail  service  Is  one  of  the  eight  specified 
goals  to  be  achieved  In  the  deslpn  of  the 
northeast  rail  system.  It  demands  serious 
consideration. 

As  a  specific  example — I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned by  the  designation,  as  potentially  ex- 
cess, of  rail  lines  In  Rhode  Island  (and 
Massachusetts)  serving  military  bases  whic:i 
are  presently  in  the  process  of  being  con- 
verted to  other  uses.  Conversion  strategies 
for  these  facilities  have  been  developed,  and 
implementation  will  take  place  as  soon  as 
possible  in  order  to  mitigate  the  severe 
economic  consequences  of  the  closure  deci- 
sion. 

The  potential  of  these  facilities  is  great. 
Rail  service,  as  an  element  of  the  overall 
system,  is  a  must.  I  believe  that  our  con- 
version efforts  win  produce  sufficient  traffic 
on  these  lines  to  qualify  them  as  econom- 
ically viable,  and  I  urge  that  these  lines  be 
removed  from  the  excess  category. 

Another  example  concerns  the  secretary's 
recommendation  of  competitive  East-West 
rail  freight  service.  This  will  constitute  an 
essential  part  of  the  region's  rail  system. 
Competition  would  be  assured,  however,  by 
having  two  main  East-West  lines.  Instead  of 
a  single,  jointly  used  line  as  suggested  by 
the  secretary. 

The  Providence  and  Worcester  Railroad  Is 
directly  affected  by  this  decision  because  It 
provides  a  link  between  the  East-West  links 
and  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

Environmental  Impacts  of  the  rail  sys- 
tem as  part  of  the  overall  transportation 
system  are  another  area  of  concern.  This 
element  Is  difficult  to  measure,  however  I 
iirge  that  every  consideration  be  given  to 
it,  specifically  relating  to  rail  system  plan- 
ning In  densely  populated  areas.  In  addi- 
tion, I  urge  that  the  energy  efficiency  of 
rail  be  considered  In  the  design  of  the  plan. 

Through  tbe  mechanism  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Regional  Commission,  we  have  devel- 
oped a  methodology  for  measuring  tbe 
viability  of  rail  lines  in  the  region.  Our 
experience  in  a  recent  comprehensive  study 
of  the  Boston  and  Maine  railroad  Indicates 
that  the  viability  of  rail  lines  can  be  assessed 
on  a  system-wide  basis. 

A  rigorous,  analytic  examination  of  the 
total  Northeast  system  is  clearly  required 
in  order  to  Identify  a  truly  viable  system  and 
a  system  which  comes  close  to  meeting  our 
needs.  We  have  recently  undertaken  such  an 
analysis  at  the  regional  level  of  tbe  portion 
of  the  system  within  the  six  States  In  order 
to  provide  each  member  State  with  the  data 
and  Information  necessary  for  their  partici- 
pation  in   the   restructuring   process. 

The  Information  will  also  provide  a  basis 
for  the  development  of  regional  policy  posi- 
tions. I  urge  that  this  approach  be  used  at 
the  Federal  level  as  well. 

As  a  final  point,  it  Is  my  view  that,  during 
the  restructuring  process,  emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  holding  a  system  together 
than  dismantling  one.  Proposed  abandon- 
ments should  be  evaluated  In  the  context  of 
their  economic  and  environmental  Impacts 
as  well  as  their  relatloiuhlp  to  the  overall 
rail  system.  In  addition,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  Impacts  of  using 
alternative  modes  of  transportation,  and 
the  effects  this  would  have  on  other  trans- 
portation facilities. 

Tbe  restructuring  process.  If  properly  car- 
ried out,  can  yield  an  economically  viable 
and  effective  rail  system.  Constructive  and 
continuing  State  and  regional  Input  is 
most  important  to  the  realization  of  this 
goal. 
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I  would  apippreclate  your  permission  to 
submit  additional  and  more  detaUed  state- 
ments on  behalf  of  the  New  England  Re- 
gional Commission  and  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  for  the  record. 


TRUE  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  too 
often,  "public  service"  is  thought  of  as  a 
job  performed  by  "public  officials."  It  is 
good,  therefore,  to  learn  that  private 
citizens  who  have  contributed  their  time 
and  talents  to  better  their  communities 
have  been  honored  for  their  magnanim- 
ity. 

Recently,  in  Hagerstown,  Md.,  a  testi- 
monial of  appreciation  was  given  to  mark 
the  40  years  of  dedicated  service  that 
Mr.  Thomas  Benton  Cushwa  has  ren- 
dered to  the  Washington  Coimty  Free  Li- 
brary. An  article  in  the  Hagerstown 
Herald  of  March  12.  1974,  recounts  this 
event  and  the  achievements  of  this  out- 
standing American,  not  the  least  of 
which  Is  the  esteem  and  friendship  with 
which  so  many  Marylanders  regard  him. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord to  show  that  the  service  of  private 
citizens  does  not  go  unrewarded. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

LiBRART   Honors  TRtrsTEE   for   40   Years   or 
Service 

(By  Ora  Ann  Ernst) 

A  testimonial  of  appreciation  for  40  years 
of  dedicated  service  to  the  Washington 
County  Free  Library  was  given  recently  to 
honor  Thomas  Benton  Cushwa,  a  member  of 
tbe  Board  of  Trustees  of  that  Institution. 

Mr.  Cushwa,  prominent  citizen  of  Hagers- 
town, has  served  as  a  trustee  since  February 
26,  1934  and  as  treasurer  of  the  board  for 
the  same  period  of  time. 

A  reception  planned  by  the  Board  of  Trust- 
ees and  the  Staff  Association  was  held  In 
tbe  Western  Maryland  Room  of  the  Wash- 
ington County  Free  Library  on  South  Poto- 
mac Street.  In  attendance  were  political  and 
civic  dignitaries  of  the  community  as  well 
as  family  and  close  friends  of  the  honoree. 

Tea  was  served  from  the  beautifully  ap- 
pointed massive  memorial  table  In  the  room 
that  stores  historical  records  and  informa- 
tion. Pouring  were  Catherine  O'Connell,  bead 
of  tbe  library's  adult  services;  Mrs.  Albertus 
Healey,  extension  librarian;  Mrs.  Theron 
Rlnehart.  trustee:  Mrs.  Richard  Orumbacher, 
Mrs.  Atlee  Kepler  and  Mrs.  Irvine  Rutledge, 
wives  of  members  of  tbe  board. 

FKXSENTEO    PLAQUX 

Mr.  Cushwa  was  presented  an  engraved 
and  framed  sliver  plaque  testifying  to  his 
"dedicated  service  to  the  Washington  Covinty 
Free  Library.  1934-1974."  In  addition  he  was 
given  a  copy  of  the  original  "swearlng-ln" 
declaration  which  he  signed  In  1934  and  a 
present-day  certificate  of  qualification  pre- 
pared by  Vaughn  J.  Baker,  clerk  of  the  county 
circuit  court. 

The  presentations  were  made  by  Edward 
Cooey,  president  of  the  library's  board  of 
trustees,  who  emphasized  that  the  recog- 
nition celebration  is  not  of  a  "retirement" 
nature  but  an  expression  of  appreciation  at 
a  fitting  time  to  a  "very  wonderful  person 
who  has  been  very  faithful  In  attendance  and 
service." 

As  treasurer  for  40  years.  Mr.  Cushwa  has 
served  as  chairman  of  the  budget  and  finance 
committee  and  has  handled  mechanics  of  In- 
vestments. He  has  also  served  more  than  12 
years  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Washington  County  Hospital,  Including  a 
three-year  term  as  president. 


FAMILT   BUSINESS 

Now  82  years  of  age  and  retired,  he  Is  the 
former  president  of  Victor  Cushwa  &  Sons,  a 
coal,  plaster,  cement  and  brick  business 
founded  In  the  1800s  by  his  grandfather  and 
continued  by  his  father,  Victor  Monroe,  and 
uncle,  David  K. 

Thomas  B.,  as  the  oldest  of  the  nine  chil- 
dren of  Victor  Moiu-oe  and  Mary  Susan  Fech- 
tlg  Cushwa,  early  assumed  family  business 
responsibilities  that  precluded  a  college  edu- 
cation. But  it  can  be  said  tbat  be  graduated 
from  high  school  twice,  first  In  1908  from 
the  old  Hagerstown  Academy  and  then  In 
1910  from  Surrey  Boys  High  School  where 
he  had  enrolled  for  commercial  training.  At 
Surrey  be  played  on  the  football  team  that 
was  captained  by  William  Preston  Lane  who 
later  became  governor  of  Maryland.  "T.  B." 
has  received  his  primary  education  from  the 
Catholic  "Sisters'  School." 

He  joined  the  UjS.  Army  during  World  War 
I  as  a  motorcycle  dispatch  driver  but,  because 
of  his  business  qualifications,  was  trans- 
ferred In  France  to  tbe  office  of  tbe  division 
adjutant. 

He  was  affiliated  with  the  family  corpora- 
tion for  58  years,  retiring  In  1968.  Since  that 
time  he  has  been  kept  busy  answering  vari- 
ous civic  demands  for  his  abUlty  and  experi- 
ence. 

Surprised  by  the  recognition  given  him  by 
the  leaders  of  the  library  he  said  tbat  be  al- 
ways felt  his  rewards  were  greater  than  his 
services  and  that  he  Is  proud  to  be  affiliated 
with  a  library  that  he  considers  one  of  the 
finest  lu  the  countrv. 


POLITICS  OF  JUSTICE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  last  month, 
I  had  the  privilege  of  hosting  a  3-day 
conference  on  the  "Politics  of  Justice," 
convened  by  the  Committee  for  Public 
Justice. 

The  conference  was  chaired  by  our 
former  colleague  from  New  York,  Charles 
Goodell.  Participants  included  eminent 
law  professors,  political  scientists  and 
past  Justice  Department  officials,  includ- 
ing Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Justice  has 
already  contributed  enormously  to  our 
understanding  of  some  problems  in  this 
area  with  previous  conferences  on  the 
FBI,  and  on  national  security  classifica- 
tion and  secrecy. 

The  politics  of  justice  conference  was 
wide-ranging.  It  covered  such  diverse 
areas  as  antitrust  enforcement,  civil 
rights,  national  security  law,  and  polit- 
ical surveillance.  Many  proposals  for  im- 
proving the  deUvery  of  impartial  justice 
were  made,  including  congressional  over- 
sight on  a  systematic  basis  and  a  perma- 
nent Office  of  Special  Independent  Pros- 
ecutor. Transcripts  of  these  proceedings 
eventually  will  be  available  to  congres- 
sional committees  and  individual  mem- 
bers. In  the  meantime,  the  organizers  of 
the  conference  have  prepared  an  inter- 
esting summary  of  the  proceedings  and 
recommendations.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  summary  report  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Some  of  the  conference's  conclusions 
will  find  wide  acceptance.  Others  will  be 
sharply  debated.  But  they  provide  pro- 
vocative ideas  for  new  paths  to  improve 
tlie  appearance  and  the  reaUty  of  justice. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


The  Poixncs  or  Justice:  Ak  iNQtnRT 

Into  the  Justice  Department 
A  Conference  Sponsored  by  the  Committee 
for  PubUc  Justice.  A  majcM*  Inquiry  into  the 
functioning  of  tbe  Department  of  Justice 
concluded  that  important  changes  In  tbe 
structure  and  operations  of  this  key  govern- 
mental office  were  necessary.  The  scholarly 
three-day  conference  on  "the  Politics  of 
Justice"  sponsored  by  the  Committee  for 
Public  Justice  and  held  In  Senate  Hearing 
Rooms  In  Washington,  D.C.  on  February  7, 
8,  and  9th,  1974,  suggested  that: 

1.  A  permanent  special  prosecutor  office 
should  be  created  with  authority  to  Investi- 
gate and  prosecute  violations  of  election 
law  and  violations  of  law  by  federal  officers 
including  violations  of  the  civil  rights  law. 

2.  Continued  and  thorough  oversight  was 
required  by  a  i>ermanent  staff  either  from 
a  joint  House-Senate  Committee  or  a  spe- 
cial non-partisan  agency  such  as  the  GAO. 

3.  An  ongoing  citizens  review  board  was 
necessary  to  alert  the  public  as  to  over- 
reachlngs  by  the  Justice  Department. 

Ten  sessions  were  held  with  the  partici- 
pation of  constitutional  specialists,  former 
Department  officials,  experienced  government 
personnel,  adversaiy  attorneys  and  other  ex- 
perts. 

Chairman  of  the  Conference  was  former 
Senator  Charles  GoodelL  Moderators  in- 
cluded Telford  Taylor.  Professor  of  Law  and 
former  U.S.  Chief  Prosecutor  at  the  Nurem- 
burg  Trials;  Charles  GoodeU  and  Nwrnan 
Dorsen,  author  of  many  books  and  Professor 
of  Law  at  New  York  University  Law  School. 

Tbe  basic  papers  were  presented  by  John 
T.  EUlff,  wmiam  Taylor,  PhlUp  Hlrscbcop. 
Monroe  Freedman,  Victor  Navasky,  Frank 
Donner,  Mark  Green.  Daniel  Freed,  Walter 
Plncus  and  Lloyd  Cutler.  Panelists  Included 
Armand  Derfner,  Burke  Marshall.  Congress- 
man Robert  Drlnan.  Ralph  Temple.  Kenneth 
Tapmen.  Duane  Lockard,  Jack  L«vlne.  WU- 
llam  Bender.  Doris  Peterson.  Morton  Stavls. 
Leonard  Weinglass.  Rhonda  Schoenbrod. 
Morton  Halperln  and  Victor  Kramer. 

Subjects  studied  and  discussed  were:  Im- 
proper Justice  Department  Activities  since 
1918:  The  Justice  Department  and  Race.  Tbe 
Justice  Department  and  the  Anti-War  move- 
ment; The  Justice  Department  and  the 
Ethical  Problems  of  the  Prosecutor;  The 
Justice  Department  and  the  FBI  after 
Hoover:  Internal  Security:  The  Jxistlce  De- 
partment and  Big  Business:  The  Criminal 
Justice  S>-stem — LEAA:  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  Watergate,  and  Structural 
Changes  In  the  Justice  Department. 

Dtie  to  limitations  of  time,  only  specific 
subject  areas  of  the  many  aspects  In  the 
history  and  contemporary  operations  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  were  explored  In  what 
was,  historically  speaking,  the  very  fi.rst 
sustained  inquiry  Into  the  Department  In 
the  103  years  of  its  existence. 

Host  for  the  conference  was  Senator  Philip 
A.  Hart,  and  encouragement  for  tbe  Commit- 
tee for  Public  Justice  wblcb  planned  and 
sponsored  tbe  studies,  came  from  Senator 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  (who  also  participated 
lu  the  session  on  "The  Justice  Department 
and  Civil  Rights")  and  from  various  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  Including  Congressman 
John  Conyers.  Jr. 

Congressional  aides  and  observers  for  sev- 
eral federal  agencies  were  present  and  ob- 
server-participants from  a  number  of  Inter- 
es\,ed  luitional  organizations  indicated  tbat 
they  would  attend  Including:  The  National 
Urban  League.  The  United  Auto  Workers, 
The  United  Mine  Workers  and  others. 

The  complete  transcript  of  the  proceed- 
ings will  be  available  for  use  by  the  mem- 
bers and  committees  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, according  to  Charles  E.  Goodell,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  for  Public  Justice, 
who  also  stated  that  it  wiU  be  made  public 
as  a  book.  The  Committee  for  Public  Justice 
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has   ilso  agreed  to  cooperate  with  &ny  Con- 
gressional  hearings   by    testifying. 

Organized  several  years  ago.  the  Commit- 
tee for  Public  Justice  is  made  up  of  over  150 
members  who  Include  constitutional  authori- 
ties, historians,  research  scholars;*"  lawyers, 
scientists,  authors  and  others  prominent  in 
many  sections  of  public  life  induing  edu- 
cation, religion,  business  and  labor.' 

In  an  effort  to  develop  a  broad  first  study, 
the  Conference  invited  representatives  of  tlie 
United  States  Department  of  Justl^  to  par- 
ticipate officially  In  every  panel  and  also 
offered  the  Department  a  major  place  in  the 
proceedings  by  inviting  a  top-ranking  official 
to  present  a  paper  that  would  provide  the 
Department's  basic  clarification  of  its  func- 
tioning in  the  area  of  Internal  Security.  At- 
torney General  William  B.  Saxbe  gave  en- 
couragement of  such  participation  in  a  letter 
to  Chairman  Charles  Goodell,  dated  Janu- 
ary 2,  1974,  in  which  he  stated:  "It  is  my 
hope  and  expectation  that  the  members  of 
the  Justice  Department  to  whom  you  have 
Issued  Invitations  will  respond  and  partici- 
pate to  the  extent  that  their  time  and  sched- 
ules permit."  Also,  he  wrote,  "I  will  look  for- 
ward to  reviewing  the  conclusion  that  the 
Committee  for  Public  Justice  draws  at  the 
completion  of  the  hearings."  One  Assistant 
Attorney-General,  one  Deputy  Attorney- 
General  and  the  head  of  an  important  office 
accepted  and  were  scheduled.  However,  to 
the  Conference's  disappointment,  not  one 
participated. 

The  need  for  this  Inquiry  has  been  under- 
scored by  the  appointment  of  a  special  "in- 
dependent" prosecutor  In  the  Watergate  in- 
-vestigation.  in  addition,  substantial  segments 
of  the  public  have  lost  confidence  ih  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  Justice  Department-  and  Its 
capacity  to  enforce  the  law  thoroujghly  and 
Impartially.  The  appointment  and  dismissal 
of  Special  Prosecutor  Archibald  CoXf  the  res- 
ignation of  Attorney  General  Elliot  Richard- 
son and  his  deputy  William  Ruckelshaus. 
and  the  difficulties  in  appointing  a  new  spe- 
cial prosecutor  have  all  emphasized  the  prob- 
lem of  separating  politics  from  the  rule  of 
law.  The  Watergate  Investigations  suggest 
that  some  officials  of  the  Justice  Department 
were  improperly  influenced  by  political  op- 
eratives at  the  White  House.  : 

The  conference  reached  the  following  con- 
clusions about  the  functions,  activities  and 
abuses  of  this  key  department  of  th^  federal 
government: 

1.  In  recent  years  we  have  not  had  a  Jus- 
tice Department  which  can  be  considered  a 
house  of  law. 

2.  We  have  not  had  a  Justice  Deplj'tment 
which  can  be  considered  politically 'jieutral 
In  crucial  decisions  that  it  has  made.t£ 

3.  We  have  not  had  a  Justice  DepArtment 
which  has  inspired  confidence  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  its  operations  or  in  its  capacity  to 
enforce  the  law  thoroughly  and  impartially. 

Of  course,  there  have  been  Attorneys-Gen- 
eral in  the  past  who  have  compromised  the 
rule  of  law  through  personal  ambition,  par- 
tisan favoritism,  submission  to  political  pres- 
sure or  outright  corruption. 

A.  Mitchell  Palmer  may  have  been  moti- 
vated to  Initiate  the  Red  Scare  raids  because 
of  his  hopes  for  the  Presidential  nomination. 
Herbert  Brownell's  accusation  against  Harry 
Dexter  White  was  a  dramatic  example  of  par- 
tisanship. Francis  Biddle  has  described  how 
he  was  pressured  by  Franklin  Rooi>evelt  Into 
bringing  sedition  indictments  against  a 
group  of  right-wing  fanatics  and  Tom  Clark's 
Smith  Act  cases  may  have  been  inspired  by 
a  political  strategy  determined  by  Clark  Clif- 
ford. And  some  high  Justice  Department 
figures  such  as  Harry  Dougherty  and  T. 
Lamar  Caudle  were  indicted  for  criminal  ac- 
tivity. 

There  may  also  be  a  compromise  of  the 

rule  of  law   through  the  misapplication  at 

resources,  that  Is,  by  marshalling  manpower 

j»Jthln  the  Department  to  secure  indictments 


against  particular  people  rather  than  picking 
cases  that  need  to  be  prosecuted.  The  Hoffa 
case  may  be  an  example. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  Important  to  dis- 
tinguish politics  from  policy.  Particular  ad- 
ministrations may  have  sought  to  advance 
certain  Interests  and  benefit  certain  groups 
a3  a  matter  of  policy  which  we  may  now 
question.  But  that  Is  different  from  permit- 
ting partisan  factors  to  dictate  key  decisions 
in  the  Deparnment. 

Recent  events  in  the  Justice  Department 
illustrate  these  themes.  The  Watergate  events 
are  different  in  quality  from  the  compromises 
of  previous  administrations  but  they  had 
their  roots  in  the  problems  of  the  past.  In 
Watergate  we  had  a  Justice  Department 
which  refused  to  recognize  or  consider  that 
its  superiors  in  the  Executive  Department 
may  have  been  guilty  of  criminal  behavior. 
It  reported  the  result  of  its  investigations 
of  wrong-doing  to  those  who  may  have 
planned  and  participated  in  the  crimes  and 
in  this  w«y  contributed  to  the  obstruction  of 
Justice. 

But  there  have  been  other  questionable 
actions  and  non-actions  by  the  Department 
in  recent  years.  In  the  field  of  civil  rights,  the 
Justice  Department  has  gone  beyond  merely 
implementing  a  new  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration, but  It  has  effectively  nullified  Con- 
gressional enactments  in  some  areas  through 
tactics  of  non-enforcement.  While  Its  recent 
actions  on  voting  rights  and  employment  may 
have  been  vigorous,  (although  It  opposed 
extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  in  1970), 
its  nonactlvity  In  education  and  housing  are 
in  violation  of  Congressional  requirements. 
.Tt  has  also  shown  its  disregard  of  Constitu- 
tional requirements  by  a  conscious  policy  of 
restricting  the  rights  of  demonstrators  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

A  more  fundamental  problem  arises  in  the 
misuse  of  the  concept  of  national  security. 
Of  course  the  problem  has  been  present  in 
the  FBI  for  over  thirty  years.  A  substan- 
tial argument  can  be  made  that  the  FBI  has 
u.surped  the  power  to  engage  in  domestic 
Intelligence  since  1939.  While  its  power  to 
investigate  crimes  is  clear,  the  Presidential 
directives  on  which  the  Bureau  has  relied  to 
check  Into  "subversive  activities"  do  not  ap- 
pear to  grant  the  power  It  has  claimed.  Nor 
do  any  statutes  grant  It  such  Intelligence 
authority.  Its  extraordinary  intelligence  ac- 
tivities, its  extensive  files,  its  direct  avenues 
to  Congress  has  rendered  it  Impregnable  over 
the  years.  And  it  has  used  this  power  for  di- 
rect political  purposes.  It  has  tried  to  con- 
vince the  public  that  movements  for  change 
were  inspired  by  subversives  or  were  the  prod- 
uct of  agitators,  or  that  the  nation  should 
not  move  for  reform  of  basic  Institutions  be- 
cause the  Soviets  would  rejoice.  It  created 
and  expanded  its  jurUdiction  to  implement 
the  political  ideology  which  Hoover  endorsed. 
The  problem  of  the  recent  Justice  De- 
partment has  been  that  it  has  been  Infected 
by  the  FBI  abuses  of  the  Hoover  years.  The 
Justice  Department  has  found  a  new  and 
more  effective  device  to  gather  Intelligence 
from  those  it  considered  its  enemies — namely, 
the  grand  Jury.  It  has  taken  over  the  FBI's 
concept  of  national  security  and  foreign  In- 
telligence and  used  them  to  Justify  wiretaps, 
infiltration,  and  surveillance  of  political  dis- 
Idents.  Its  conspiracy  Indictments  have  em- 
braced the  cold  war  terminology  and  ideology 
of  Hoover.  Obviously,  it  has  done  nothing  to 
check  Into  the  FBI's  expansion  of  power.  The 
experience  of  the  FBI  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment In  recent  years  has  been  that  il- 
legality breeds  deception  and  deception 
breeds  illegality. 

These  problems  transcend  most  of  the  re- 
cent concerns  about  partisan  infuence  In  the 
Justice  Department.  Obviously  there  are  ser- 
ious inroads  Into  the  rule  of  law  when  par- 
tisan political  input  is  the  crucial  factor  In 
prosecutorial  decisions.  Anti-trust  enforce- 
ment, for  example,  has  been  compromised 


for  decades  because  powerful  Inteiests  have 
been  able  to  exert  pressure  on  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  administrations  to  In- 
fiuence  anti-trust  decisions.  One  would  hope 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  minimize  this 
problem  by  requiring  disclosures  6f  all  con- 
tacts between  the  decision-maker  In  the  De- 
partment and  all  outsiders  who  ask  about 
particular  cases— Including  legislators.  White 
House  figures  or  the  parties  themselves.  But 
the  line  between  economic  policy  and  par^ 
tisan  politics  may  blur  in  this  area  and  the 
best  safeguard  is  to  appoint  people  of  In- 
tegrity to  positions  of  responsibility. 

To  the  extent  that  one  views  the  problem 
as  that  of  Watergate  or  of  partisan  i>olltical 
pressure  the  answer  may  not  require  signifi- 
cant structural  changes  in  the  Justice  De- 
partment. Ramsey  Clark  told  us  that  prose- 
cution is,  and  should  l>e  an  executive  func- 
tion. Basic  policy  decisions  reached  through 
the  political  process  should  find  their  way 
Into  law  enforcement.  But  there  should  be 
men  of  law  in  the  Department.  Persons  in- 
volved in  the  political  process  as  candidates 
or  managers  should  not  be  appointed  to  high 
positions  in  the  Department  for  two  years. 
They  should  not  speak  for  political  candi- 
dates or  collect,  funds  for  political  campaigns. 
It  might  be  desirable  to  have  persons  of  the 
opposite  party  appointed  to  a  certain  num- 
ber of  positions  in  the  Department,  includ- 
ing the  criminal  division. 

In  addition,  no  one.  not  even  the  Presi- 
dent, should  Interfere  with  Individual  cases. 
If  he  doesn't  like  what  his  Attorney  General 
is  doing,  he  should  fire  him.  In  England  It  IS 
clear  that  the  Attorney  General  has  the  final 
word   on   all   prosecutorial   decisions. 

Above  all,  there  must  be  people  of  integ- 
rity in  the  Department  who  believe  in  the 
rule  of  law. 

However,  the  way  to  deal  with  the  mis- 
use of  power  In  the  national  security  area 
is  to  take  steps  to  eliminate  the  practice 
directly,  not  through  structural  changes  in 
the  Department.  Mall  drops.  Pen  reglsteres, 
wiretaps  must  be  eliminated  or  greatly  cur- 
tailed except  where  necessary  to  uncover  the 
commission  of  a  crime.  Other  abuses  con- 
nected with  the  collection  or  dissemination 
of  data  must  be  dealt  with  by  specific 
legislation. 

There  has  been  an  almost  total  vacuum  of 
oversight  over  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  FBI  in  terms  of  who  is  Indicted,  what 
techniques  have  been  used,  and  what  Ulegal 
actions  have  been  perpetrated  by  govern- 
ment agents.  The  courts  have  not  been  help- 
ful In  checking  the  Department.  Congress 
has  abdicated  its  oversight  function.  A  citi- 
zens panel  that  can  explore  these  kinds  of 
over-reaching  on  a  continuous  basis  is  ab- 
solutely necessary. 

In  addition,  a  permanent  special  prose- 
cutor's office  is  desirable.  Lloyd  Cutler  out- 
lined the  main  features  of  that  plan: 

1  A  special  prosecutor  would  be  appointed 
for  a  six-year  term  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

2.  A  deputy  might  also  be  appointed  who 
would  be  of  the  opposite  political  party  of 
the  special  prosecutor. 

3.  Removal  wotild  be  possible  only  for  in- 
capacity or  misconduct. 

4.  The  s|>eclal  prosecutor  would  have  Juris- 
diction over  all  (a)  election  law  crimes,  (b) 
violations  of  federal  criminal  law  by  present 
or  former  government  officials,  or  national 
political  party  figures,  (c)  lobbying  oflenses. 

5.  The  special  prosecutor  would  be  able  to 
use  all  the  Investigative  resources  of  the 
FBI  and  could  prosecute  all  cases  within  his 
jurisdiction. 

The  plan  has  the  value  of  providing  a 
check  on  ove^-reachings  by  government 
officials,  particularly  Justice  Department  fig- 
ures and  FBI  agents  when  they  interfere 
with  the  civil  rlghU  of  citizens  by  illegal 
surveillance,  wireUpplng  and  similar  crimes. 

Pro  and  con  views  were  expressed  in  vlr- 
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tually  all  panels  and  yet  the  sense  of  the 
sessions  clearly  Indicated  agreement  that  in 
recent  years  whatever  roots  of  impropriety 
had  existed  in  the  past,  have  been  trans- 
formed Into  a  new  dangerous  quality  by  the 
fsieer  massive  and  pervasive  use  of  power  for 
partisan  executive  programs,  and  that  it  !s 
iiow  urgent  for  the  Congress  and  the  people 
to  Inquire  into  the  entire  matter  in  order  to 
create  secure  safeguards  for  Constitutional 
law  and  the  BlU  of  Rights. 

It  was  felt  that  areas  of  Congressional 
inquiry  very  properly  Include  certain  fields 
of  Senate  oversight  Interests  and  most  co- 
gently the  concerns  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committees  Nos.  3,  4.  5  and  6,  which  deal 
with  the  administration  of  Justice,  civil  lib- 
erties and  Justice;  civil  rights  oversights. 
Constitutional  rights;  crime;  and  monop- 
olies. 

Indeed  It  was  vlev;ed  that  an  inquiry  by 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  Itself  should 
be  considered  and  certainly  if  this  is  not 
feasible  at  present,  that  steps  be  taken  by 
the  said  sub-committees  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Conference  views  also  showed  a  de- 
termination to  develop  more  wide-spread 
public  education  on  the  problems  dealt  with 
and  the  findings,  and  to  take  part  in  helping 
'  to  create  or  support  an  ongoing  citizens  re- 

•  '       view  board  for  the  Department  of  Justice 

and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

The  Conference  is  merely  a  first  step  In 
providing  information  to  the  Congress  and 
the  public  on  the  operations  of  the  Justice 
Department.  It  Is  hoped  that  similar  con- 
ferences and  further  public  education  will 
»      take  place  in  the  future  on  other  phases  of 

•  *      the  Justice  Department. 


CONGRESSIONAL   COMMITTEE 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
aiT  5,  1974.  Senator  Qoldwater  spoke  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  In  his  speech 
he  pointed  out,  in  connection  with  con- 
gressional committee  hearings,  that — 

Too  many  of  the  business  spokesmen  that 
I  see  testify  that  members  of  Congress  know 
little  or  nothing  at  all  about  the  subject  at 
band. 

This  may,  in  all  probability,  be  true, 
but  what  they  overlook  is  that  the  ques- 
tions put  to  them  will  be  questions  pre- 
pared by  young  stafif  members  who  mis- 
trust or  totally  disbelieve  the  attributes 
of  the  free  enterprise  system. 

It  almost  seems  as  though  many  business 
heads  do  not  understand  that  the  news 
media  contains  some  people  who  do  not  un- 
derstand nor  trust  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem and  delight  In  presenting  business  testi- 
mony in  an  embarrassing  testimony  in  an 
embarrassing  or  detrimental  light. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  the  perception  of  Senator 
Goldwater's  statement.  Specifically,  I 
will  demonstrate  how,  apart  from  legiti- 
mate staff  actinties  such  as  the  prepa- 
ration of  cross-examination,  certain 
committee  stafif  members  have  abused 
their  positions  by  pursuing  a  course  of 
apparently  deliberate  withholding  of  in- 
formation from  Members  and  providing 
Members  with  false  information.  Such 
abuses  can  only  lead  to  unjust  and  in- 
equitable action  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  first  example  is  the  telegram 
inviting  representatives  of  the  major 
oil  companies  to  testify  before  the  Senate 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 


gations. The  telegram  requested  repre- 
sentatives authorized  to  speak  on  supply 
and  transportation  aspects  of  those 
companies'  business,  and  that  is  the  type 
of  witness  that  a  number  of  companies 
sent.  However,  at  the  hearing  those 
witnesses  were  expected  to  make  policy 
statements  on  matters  ranging  far  afield 
from  supply  and  transportation.  These 
questions  were,  of  course,  prepared  by 
staff,  and,  when  several  witnesses  were 
unable  to  answer  complex  questions  of 
corporate  financial  policy,  for  example, 
they  were  subjected  to  ridicule  and  scorn. 

The  second  example  is  considerably 
more  serious,  for  it  involves  the  villifica- 
tion  of  a  specific  individual.  I  refer  now 
to  the  personal  attack  on  Federal  Power 
Commissioner  Rush  M.  Moody,  Jr.,  at 
oversight  hearings  conducted  before  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1974. 

Commissioner  Moody  was  challenged, 
based  on  Commerce  Committee  stan 
briefings,  for  his  participation  in  an  FPC 
decision  because  one  of  the  parties  had 
been  represented  by  Commissioner 
Moody  while  in  private  practice  on  a 
matter  unrelated  to  the  FPC.  This  attack 
was,  in  my  view,  wholly  unjustified. 

The  claim  was  made  that  Moody  had 
presented  to  the  committee  that  he 
would  disqualify  himself  in  any  case  that 
involved  former  clients  or  former  law 
firms.  That  claim  was  absolutely  un- 
justified, as  Moody  clearlj'  stated  in  writ- 
ten questions  and  answers  addressed  to 
the  distingished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  on  July  30,  1971,  dur- 
ing hearings  on  his  nomination,  that  he 
would  automatically  rescue  himself  in 
any  case  in  which  he  had  participated 
or  in  any  case  in  which  his  former  law 
firms  had  been  employed  while  he  was 
a  member  of,  or  associated  with,  either 
such  firm.  This  information  was  readily 
available  to  the  Commerce  Committee 
staff  from  committee  flies. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Moody's  posi- 
tion in  that  record  was  required  by  no 
Federal  law,  but  that  it  was  clearly  with- 
in both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  canon 
2  of  the  Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics.  It  is 
also  notable  that,  although  Chairman 
Joseph  Swldler  of  the  New  York  Public 
Service  Commission  is  a  frequent  and 
welcome  witness  before  many  congres- 
sional conmiittees,  he  is  never  challenged 
about  his  membership  in  a  law  fii-m  that 
represented  Consolidated  Edison  after  he 
was  Chairman  of  the  FPC  and  before  he 
became  chairman  of  the  State  commis- 
sion that  regulates  Con  Ed. 

Although  Commissioner  Moody's  let- 
ter of  July  30,  1971,  was  in  the  possession 
of  members  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
staff,  it  was  somehow  not  included  in 
the  hearing  record  on  Moody's  nomina- 
tion. It  is  to  correct  the  Record  that  I 
request  that  letter,  Moody's  letter  of 
February  22,  1974,  and  an  article  from 
the  Washington  Post  on  February  23, 
1974,  by  Morton  Mintz,  be  reprinted  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  This  last 
item  is  offered  to  demonstrate,  when 
compared  to  Moody's  position — of  which 
Mintz  had  full  knowledge — the  extreme 
bias  of  that  writer  and  his  willingness  to 
undertake  unjustifiable  personal  attacks 
on  those  with  whom  he  disagrees. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Jin.Y  30,  1971. 
Hon.  Warsek  G.  Magnusok, 
t;.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Macncson:  Pursuant  to  in- 
structions to  me  at  the  Committee's  hear- 
ings concernir.g  my  nomination  as  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  on 
July  29,  1971.  I  respectfully  respond  to  the 
written  questions  propounded  to  me  by  you : 

Question:  Chairman  Kasslkas  in  recent 
testimony  before  the  House  Small  Business 
S''.'3ccmmittee  investigating  concentration 
in  the  raw  fuel  industries  indicated  that  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  does  not  presently 
have  facts  essential  for  makir.g  a  full  con- 
sideration of  an  antl-competltlve  effects  of 
Inter-fuel  acquisitions  In  the  energy  Indus- 
try since  the  Commission  has  no  regulatory 
role  in  several  key  areas  of  the  energy  l:i- 
di'.itrv. 

Would  you  feel  that  the  Congress  shof.lcl 
Essiga  such  responsibility  to  the  Foder.^l 
Fov.'cr  Commission? 

Ans.'.er:  I  have  not  reviewed  what  Chair- 
mru  Nassikas  said  in  recent  testimony 
before  the  House  Small  Business  Subcommit- 
tee, and  it  Is  difficult  to  respond  to  this  ques- 
tion v.ithout  knowing  the  alternatives.  How- 
ever, with  regard  to  any  competitive  effects 
of  mter-fuel  acquisitions  In  the  energy  in- 
dustries, it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  anti- 
trust division  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  all  ready 
are  assigned  these  responsibilities.  With  re- 
gard to  whether  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission should  have  a  reg\ilatory  role  in 
several  key  areas  of  the  energy  industry, 
and  whether  the  Congress  should  assign 
these  responslbUltles  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  I  regard  this  as  a  decision  for 
the  Congress.  If  these  responsibilities  are 
assigned  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
by  the  Congress,  I  will  execute  these  new 
responsibilities. 

Question:  Some  economists  have  indicated 
that  one  of  the  principle  reasons  that  en- 
vironmental considerations  do  not  get  full 
play  In  energy  determinations  Is  the  energy 
pricing  structure.  At  present,  the  large  user 
of  energv  freqviently  receives  his  energy 
at  a  reduced  rate  per  unit.  Would  you  favor 
a  pricing  structure  which  would  provide 
the  lowest  rates  for  Individuals  (the  amount 
necessary  for  a  family  unit),  and  an  in- 
creased rate  for  high  volume?  Thereby 
providmg  funding  for  the  Increased  faclU- 
tles  necessary  to  produce  large  volumes  of 
energy  by  allocating  to  them  the  cost  of 
capital  development. 

Answer:  The  Commission,  as  I  understand 
it,  only  sets  wholesale  rates,  and  thus  would 
not  structure  rat«s  for  individuals.  As  I 
understand  it,  the  State  Commissions  have 
their  responsibility.  However,  with  regard 
to  rates  at  the  wholesale  level,  I  fiu-ther 
understand  that  rate  design  is  an  issue 
which  must  be  resolved  on  the  record  in  In- 
dividual cases,  and  thus  I  do  not  believe 
that  I  can  prejudge  this  issue.  I  can  state 
that  I  have  no  preconceived  notion  as  to 
the  merits  of  any  rate  design  theory. 

Question:  Section  14b  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  provides  that  "|tlhe  Commission  may 
after  hearings,  determine  the  adequacy  or 
Inadequacy  of  g.is  reserve.-;  held  or  controlled 
by  any  natural  gas  compiiuy  or  anyone  oa 
Its  l)ehalf." 

The  adequacy  or  Inadequacy  of  gas  re- 
serves Is  a  very  Important  aspect  of  deter- 
mination of  rates.  Recently  the  American 
Public  Gas  Association  and  the  Consumer 
Federation  of  America  appeared  before  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
and  complained  that  the  procedures  used  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  In  determin- 
ing the  adequacy  of  reserves  did  not  pro- 
vide for  a  full  record  review.  In  the  past 
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the  Federal  Power  Commission  has  relied 
upon  the  AOA  Intra-lndustry  committee  re- 
port on  gas  reserves  and  the  Commission  has 
indicated  that  due  to  the  confidential  na- 
ture of  reserve  data  it  was  unwilling  to  de- 
termine the  adequacy  of  reserves  by  the 
hearing  process.  However  the  AOA  commit- 
tee is  composed  of  the  principal  competi- 
tors in  the  gas  business.  The  only  persons 
not  privy  to  the  "confidential  data"  are  the 
public  who  must  therefore  pay  the  prices 
based  upon  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of 
gas  reserves.  Would  you  be  inclined  to  favor 
Increased  public  participation  In  a  determi- 
nation of  all  factors  Involved  in  setting  rates 
Including  full  access  to  all  Industry  reserve 
data? 

Answer:  I  cannot  conunent  on  the  pre- 
amble to  this  question,  since  I  have  not 
reviewed  the  referenced  Congressional  Hear- 
ing materials.  I  do  support  full  public  par- 
ticipation In  a  determination  of  all  factors 
involved  in  setting  rates,  including  full  ac- 
cess to  all  relevant  industry  reserve  data  not 
privileged  by  law. 

Question:  I  note  that  Mr.  Gordon  Gtooch. 
General  Counsel  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission has  provided  the  Committee  with  a 
letter  stating  that  he  has  reviewed  your 
financial  statement.  That  review  indicated 
that  you  own  directly  and  Indirectly  both  se- 
curities and  land  interests  which  fall  within 
the  conflicts  of  Interest  prohibitions  of  the 
PPC  regulations.  However,  Mr.  Gooch  notes 
that  your  statement  indicates  you  intend  to 
divest  yourself  of  all  securities  and  land  In- 
terests which  Involve  the  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry. 

Tour  statement  actually  says  "upon  con- 
firmation, I  intend  to  dispose,  either  by  gift 
or  sale,  all  of  my  holdings  which  would  cre- 
ate conflict  of  Interest  problems."  Since  the 
regulations  of  the  Commission  would  pro- 
hibit the  ownership  of  these  securities  by 
any  member  of  your  Immediate  family.  I 
would  appreciate  knowing  to  whom  you  in- 
tend to  transfer  these  holdings  by  gift. 
Would  these  gifts  be  revokable  in  any  way? 
Answer:  I  will  sell  all  such  properties. 
Question:  I  also  note  that  you  make  a 
disclosure  of  yoiur  holdings  in  your  financial 
statement,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
holdings  of  your  wife  or  other  members  of 
your  family.  Does  your  wife  have  any  hold- 
ings In  firms  which  are  subject  to  regula- 
tion by  the  Commission,  or  in  real  property 
which  Involves  mineral  interests? 

Are  your  children  the  owners,  directly  or 
indirectly  of  any  such  Interests? 

Do  any  other  members  of  your  immediate 
family  have  such  holdings? 
Answer:  No. 

Question:  I  note  that  you  have  provided  us 
with  a  listing  of  the  cases  involving  gas  and 
oil  Interests  which  you  have  closed  and  billed 
in  the  last  several  years  in  your  law  firm. 
Would  you  provide  us  with  a  similar  list  of 
the  clients  in  the  gas  and  oil  industry  for 
whom  you  are  now  working  and  whose  cases 
have  not  yet  been  closed? 

Do  any  of  these  open  cases  involve  matters 
which  may  come  before  the  Commission?  If 
so  what  action  do  you  intend  to  take? 

If  any  members  of  your  present  law  firm 
or  your  former  firm.  Baker,  Botts  appear  be- 
fore the  Conunission  do  you  Intend  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  decision  of  the  Commission 
in  those  cases,  or  do  you  Intend  to  disqual- 
ify yourself. 

Answer:  The  pending  cases  which  I  am 
handling  which  include  oil  and  gas  law,  or 
in  which  I  represent  clients  with  substan- 
tial oil  and  gas  Interests  are  as  follows : 

1.  Forest  Oil  Corp. — Haby  vs;  suit  filed  td 
declare  lease  terminated  for  failure  to  pro- 
duce. 

2.  Skelly  Oil  Co. — Stewart  vs;  suit  for  dam- 
age to  land  based  on  a  claim  of  improper  salt 
water  disposal. 


3.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  et  al. — Martin  vs: 
suit  for  damage  to  land  based  on  a  claim  of 
Improper  salt  water  disposal. 

4.  American  Petrofina  vs  Bryan  Bros.  Oil 
Co.;  suit  for  debt  and  foreccriseure  of  liens. 

5.  Monsanto  Oil — Couch  vs;  suit  to  declare 
an  oil  and  gas  lease  terminated  for  failure 
to  develop. 

6.  Texaco  Inc. — Baxter  vs;  suit  for  damages 
to  oil  and  gas  lease  allegedly  caused  by 
Texaco  Water  fiood  operation. 

7.  Permian  Corp.,  et  al. — Coffee  vs;  suit 
for  damages  for  violation  of  Federal  Securi- 
ties Act. 

8.  D.  A.  and  S.  Well  Service  Inc. — suit  by 
ex-employee  for  damages  allegedly  caused  by 
"black-listing"  conspiracy  in  violation  of  the 
employee's  civil  rights. 

9.  J.  C.  Barnes  Oil  Co. — Walker  vs;  suit 
for  damages  to  land  based  on  a  claim  of  im- 
proper salt  water  disposal. 

10.  Major,  Oiebel  and  Forster — Boren  vs; 
suit  for  damages  based  on  breach  of  con- 
tract for  sale  of  producing  properties. 

11.  Atlantic-  Richfield — Cobra  Oil  vs;  suit 
to  declare  validity  of  mineral  awards  from 
the  State  of  Texas. 

12.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co. — Hardin  vs;  suit 
for  damages  resulting  from  pipeline  explo- 
sion. 

13.  Tidewater  Oil  Co.  vs  Hart  et  al.;  suit 
for  Imposition  of  constructive  trust  on  oil 
and  gas  lease. 

14.  Ford  Chapman— Wright  Well  Service  vs; 
suit  for  debt  and  foreclosure  of  liens. 

None  of  these  cases  involve  matters  which 
may  come  before  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. 

I  would  not  feel  disqualified  In  cases  In 
which  Baker,  Botts  appears  before  the  Com- 
mission. I  have  had  no  connection  with  this 
firm  for  better  than  ten  years.  If,  of  course, 
a  case  involved  any  matter  with  which  I 
dealt  while  with  Baker,  Botts,  I  would  dis- 
qualify myself. 

I  feel  I  should  disqualify  myself  from 
participating  in  Commission  action  in  cases 
in  which  Stubbeman,  McRae,  Sealy,  Laugh- 
lln  &  Browder  appears  before  the  Commission 
in  which  the  firm  was  employed  in  1960 
through  1971.  Additionally,  I  would,  of  course 
feel  disqualified  In  any  case  handled  by  this 
firm  which  Involved  any  matter  I  dealt  with 
while  with  the  firm.  In  any  other  matter 
handled  before  the  Commission  by  the  Mid- 
land firm,  I  would  need  to  examine  the  par- 
ticular issues  and  circumstances  to  deter- 
mine if  a  need  for  disqualification  was 
presented. 

Question:  In  your  statement  you  indi- 
cate that  you  have  had  several  clients  each 
year  in  the  gas  and  oil  industry.  What  type 
of  matters  have  you  bandied  for  these 
clients?  Have  you  ever  handled  any  mat- 
ters before  any  state  or  federal  regulatory 
agency  on  their  behalf?  If  so  would  you 
please  furnish  the  Committee  with  a  list  of 
the  clients,  the  agency  and  the  date  the  deci- 
sion was  filed  in  the  matter? 

Answer.  My  personal  statement  outlines  in 
some  detail  the  nature  of  the  litigation  I  have 
handled  durmg  the  years  1968-1971  that  re- 
late to  oil  and  gas  matters.  During  prior  years 
the  types  of  cases  handled  by  me  were  (1) 
actions  for  debi,  plaintiff  and  defendant;  (2) 
actions  to  secure  access  rights  to  mineral 
properties:  (3)  suits  to  clear  title,  plaintiff 
and  defendant;  (4)  suits  for  cancellation  of 
oil  and  gas  leases  and  mineral  deeds;  (6)  suits 
for  breach  of  contract;  (7)  suit  for  damages 
and  injunction  because  of  geophysical  tres- 
pass; and  (8)  an  action  to  enjoin  construc- 
tion of  a  gas  gathering  line. 

I  have  not  handled  any  matters  before  state 
or  federal  regulatory  agencies,  except  as  noted 
on  pages  6-7  of  my  personal  statement. 

Question:  Tour  statement  indicates  that 
you  are  a  partner  in  your  present  law  firm 
and  that  the  firm  has  both  holdings  and  sub- 
atantlal  accounts  receivable  in  and  from  com- 


panies in  the  gas  and  oil  industry.  How  do 
you  intend  to  dissolve  your  relationship  with 
your  present  law  firm? 

Do  I  understand  that  yotir  compensation 
will  be  Independent  of  any  future  earnings 
of  the  firm,  and  that  your  relationship  with 
the  firm  will  be  completely  and  Irrevocably 
terminated? 

Answer :  I  will  withdraw  as  a  partner  from 
the  firm.  Our  partnership  agreement  provides 
for  certain  sums  to  be  paid  in  cash  upon 
withdrawal,  but  after  withdrawal  I  wUl  have 
no  further  Interest  In  the  firm.  Its  assets  or 
receivables. 

My  relationship  with  the  firm  will  be  com- 
pletely and  Irrevocably  terminated,  and  other 
than  payments  made  at  the  time  of  with- 
drawal, I  will  receive  no  compensation  from 
the  firm,  and  I  will  have  no  interest  in  the 
firm's  future  earnings. 

Question:  In  your  preliminary  financial 
statement  furnished  to  the  staff  last  week 
you  indicated  that  you  had  holdings  in  the 
Lone  Star  Gas  Company,  but  no  mention  Is 
made  of  that  firm  in  your  list  of  assets  in 
your  final  statement.  When  and  to  whom  did 
you  dispose  of  these  Interests? 

Answer:  I  owned  500  shares  of  Lone  Star 
Gas  Co.  common  stock  which  I  sold  at  the 
market  price  to  Charles  L.  Tlgh  of  Midland, 
Texas,  on  July  26, 1971. 

Question:  Are  you  now,  or  have  you  ever 
been,  an  officer  or  director  of  any  corpora- 
tion? If  so,  would  you  please  furnish  for  the 
record  a  list  of  the  firms,  the  positions  held, 
the  dates  of  office? 

Answer:  I  have  never  been  an  oflBcer  or 
director  of  any  corporation,  except  St. 
Michaels  Episcopal  Church  Foundation,  Inc., 
a  non-profit  corporation. 

Question:  What  Is  the  significance  of  the 
royalty  deed  appended  to  your  financial 
statement? 

Answer:  The  royalty  deed  was  appended  to 
my  financial  statement  to  provide  a  specific 
description  of  the  fractional  mineral  inter- 
est which  I  own  through  a  Stubbeman,  Mc- 
Rae, Sealy,  Laughlln  &  Browder  joint  ven- 
ture; this  interest,  like  all  others  which  I 
now  own,  will  be  sold  outright  upon  con- 
firmation. 

Question:  In  schedules  of  your  financial 
statement  you  indicate  that  your  Interest  in 
the  securities  listed  Is  a  proportional  share 
of  the  total  value. 

On  what  basis  was  your  Interest  calcu- 
lated— acquisition  value  or  market  value? 

Answer:  Market. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  respond 
to  your  questions. 

.Very  truly  yours. 

Rush  Moody,  Jr. 

FEsntAi.  Powm  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  22, 1974. 
Hon.  Wakren  G.  Magndson, 
V.S.  Senate 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Senator  Macnitson:  At  the  oversight 
hearing  chaired  by  Senator  Pastore  on  Feb- 
ruary 19  and  20,  1974,  concerning  Federal 
Power  Commission  policies  and  procedures, 
certain  questions  were  asked  of  me  by  Sen- 
ators Pastore  and  Stevenson  which  refiected, 
I  believe,  a  misunderstanding  of  the  record 
made  during  my  confirmation  hearings  be- 
fore the  Commerce  Committee  in  July  of 
1971. 

It  is  important  that  this  misunderstanding 
be  straightened  out  promptly,  and  to  this 
end,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  offering  this 
letter  to  you  and  to  eiach  member  of  the 
Committee  who  was  In  attendance  at  the 
oversight  hearings. 

At  the  oral  hearings  on  my  confirmation 
held  on  July  29,  1971,  the  following  ques- 
tions were  asked  and  answered: 

"Senator  Raxtke.  Tou  have  also  submitted 
a  listing  of  the  cases  Involving  the  oil  and 
gas  Industry   which   you   have   closed   and 
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billed  m  the  last  several  years  In  your  law 
firm,  which  Is  rather  detailed. 

"I  wonder,  do  any  of  these  open  cases  In- 
volve matters  which  in  your  opinion  would 
come  before  the  Commission? 

"Mr.  Moody.  No,  sir.  None  of  them  do.  1 
have  engaged  In  no  regulatory  wor't  and  none 
of  the  matters  which  I  am  handling  at  this 
time  involve  matters  which  would  fall  with- 
in FPC  jurisdiction. 

"Senator  Habtke.  Do  any  members  of  the 
present  law  firm  c  which  you  are  a  member, 
or  your  former  firm.  Intend  to  participate 
in  any  decUlons  of  the  cases  pending  at  the 
present  time  or  whlct  might  come  before  the 
Commission? 

"Mr.  Moodt.  I  am  unaware  of  anything 
with  one  possible  exception.  Our  firm  has 
represented  the  Permian  Basin  Petroleum 
Association  in  a  Permian  Basin  area  rate 
matter  which  is  still  pending  before  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission. 

"Senator  Cotton.  Will  you  draw  that  mi- 
crophone a  little  closer  to  you? 

"Mr.  Moody.  Tes,  sir. 

"Senator  Cotton.  Thank  you. 

"Mr.  Moody.  That  Is  one  matter  that  Is 
still  pending  that  would  Involve — 

"Senator  Hartke.   This   is   what   type   of 

C&S6? 

"Mr.  Moody.  Permian  Basin  area  rate  case, 
I  believe  It  Is  called.  It  is  an  area  rate  pro- 
ceeding. 

"Senator  Habtke.  Do  you  Intend  to  partic- 
ipate In  any  decision  made?  How  would  you 
handle  It?  ^      , 

"Mr.  Moody.  I  believe  because  of  my  firm  s 
participation  I  would  be  disqualified  from 
participating  as  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

"Senator  Cotton.  Would  you  voluntarily 
disqualify  yourself? 

"Mr.  Moody.  Yes,  sir. 

"Senator  Cotton.  On  any  matter  that  was 
participated   In  by  your  former  associates? 

"Mr.  Moody.  Yes,  sir." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing.  Senator 
Hartke,  who  was  presiding  stated: 

"Mr.  Moody,  there  are  also  some  questions 
which  were  In  a  statement  by  Senator  Mc- 
Intyre,  which  I  am  going  to  submit  to  you 
and  ask  that  you  return  to  the  committee. 
When  your  response  has  been  received  they 
will  be  distributed  to  the  rest  of  the  mem- 
bers and  tocluded  In  the  committee  record. 

"There  sire  also  some  questions  submitted 
by  the  chairman.  Senator  Magnuson,  and  by 
a  member  of  this  committee.  Senator  Hart, 
and  in  like  fashion  these  wUl  be  submitted 
to  you." 

On  July  29,  1971,  I  was  furnished  with 
certain  questions  propounded  by  Senators 
Magnuson,  Cotton,  Hart  and  MjIntyre.  On 
July  30,  1971,  I  forwarded  my  response  to 
those  questions  to  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Lordan, 
Staff  Director  of  the  Committee,  by  letter 
of  transmittal,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached. 

In  my  July  30,  1971,  responses  to  Senator 
Magnuson  was  a  statement  of  my  position 
of  areas  of  disqualification  which  might  af- 
fect my  work  as  a  Commissioner.  The  ques- 
tions asked  and  answered  were  as  follows: 

Question:  I  note  that  you  have  provided 
us  with  a  listing  of  the  cases  Involving  gas 
and  oil  Interests  which  you  have  closed  and 
bUled  in  the  last  several  years  In  your  law 
firm.  Would  you  provide  us  with  a  similar 
list  of  the  clients  in  the  gas  and  oil  indus- 
try for  whom  you  are  now  working  and  whose 
cases  have  not  yet  been  closed? 

Do  any  of  these  open  cases  Involve  mat- 
ters which  may  come  before  the  Commission? 
If  so  what  action  do  you  intend  to  take? 

If  any  members  of  your  present  law  firm 
or  your  former  firm.  Baker,  Botts  appear  be- 
fore the  Conunl^lon  do  you  intend  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  decision  of  the  (slcj  Com- 
mission in  those  cases,  or  do  you  Intend 
to  disqualify  yourself. 

Answer:  The  pending  cases  which  I  am 
handling  which  Include  oil  and  gas  law,  or 


In  which  I  represent  clients  with  substantial 
oil  and  gas  Interests  are  as  follows: 

1.  Forest  OU  Corporation. — Haby  vs;  suit 
filed  to  declare  lease  terminated  for  failure 
to  produce. 

2.  Skelly  Oil  Co. — Stewart  vs;  suit  for 
damage  to  land  based  on  a  claim  of  Im- 
proper salt  water  disposal. 

3.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  et  al. — ^Martin 
vs;  suit  for  damage  to  land  based  on  a  claim 
of  improper  salt  water  disposal. 

4.  American  Petrofina  vs  Bryan  Bros.  Oil 
Co.;  suit  for  debt  and  foreclosure  of  liens. 

5.  Monsanto  Oil — Couch  vs;  suit  to  de- 
clare an  oU  and  gas  lease  terminated  for 
failure  to  develop. 

6.  Texaco  Inc. — Baxter  vs;  suit  for  dam- 
ages to  oil  and  gas  lease  aUegedly  caused 
by  Texaco  Water  flood  operation. 

7.  Permian  Corp.,  et  al. — Coffee  vs;  suit 
for  damages  for  violation  of  Federal  Securl- 
tics  Act 

8.  D.  a.  and  S.  Well  Service  Inc.— suit  by 
ex-employee  for  damages  allegedly  caused  by 
"blacklisting"  conspiracy  In  violation  of  the 
employee's  civil  rights. 

9.  J.  C.  Barnes  Oil  Co.— Walker  vs;  suit 
for  damages  to  land  based  on  a  claim  of 
improper  salt  water  disposal. 

10.  Major,  Glebel  and  Forster— Boren  vs; 
suit  for  damages  based  on  breach  of  contract 
for  sale  of  producing  properties. 

11.  Atlantlc-Rlchfleld — Cobra  Oil  vs;  suit 
to  declare  validity  of  mineral  awards  from 
the  State  of  Texas. 

12.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co. — Harding  vs; 
suit  for  damages  resulting  from  pipeline  ex- 
plosion. 

13.  Tidewater  OU  Co.  vs  Hart  et  al.;  suit 
for  Imposition  of  constructive  trust  on  oil 
and  gas  lease. 

14.  Ford  Chapman-Wright  Well  Service  vs; 
suit  for  debt  and  foreclosure  of  liens. 

None  of  these  cases  Involve  matters  which 
may  come  before  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. 

I  would  not  feel  disqualified  In  cases  In 
which  Baker,  Botts  appears  before  the  Com- 
mission. I  have  had  no  connection  with  this 
firm  for  better  than  ten  years.  If,  of  course, 
a  case  involved  any  matter  with  which  I 
dealt  with  with  Baker,  Botts,  I  would  dis- 
qualify myself. 

I  feel  I  should  disqualify  myself  from  par- 
ticipating In  Commission  action  in  cases  in 
which  Stubbeman,  McRae,  Sealy,  Laughlln  & 
Browder  appears  before  the  Commission  In 
which  the  firm  was  employed  In  1960,  through 
1971.  Additionally,  I  would,  of  course,  feel 
disqualified  In  any  case  handled  by  this  firm 
which  involved  any  matter  I  dealt  with  while 
with  the  firm.  In  any  other  matter  handled 
before  the  Commission  by  the  Midland  firm, 
I  would  need  to  examine  the  particular  issues 
and  circumstances  to  determine  If  a  need  for 
disqualification  was  presented. 

I  believe  that  this  response  clearly  Indi- 
cated my  understanding,  that  disqualifica- 
tion was  not  anticipated  as  a  matter  of  course 
in  cases  filed  with  the  Commission  after  the 
date  of  my  assuming  office,  unless  (1)  the 
case  involved  matters  concernmg  which  I  had 
prior  personal  knowledge  or  (2)  the  case  was 
one  In  which  my  former  Midland  law  partners 
appeared  and  for  which  that  firm  was  em- 
ployed prior  to  the  time  of  my  dissolution  of 
the  partnership.  I  believe  it  also  clear  that  as 
to  other  new  matters,  such  as  cases  involving 
matters  about  which  I  had  no  personal 
knowledge,  I  did  not  feel  that  general  dis- 
qualification was  necessary  or  appropriate. 

This  was  also  my  understanding  of  Senator 
Cotton's  inquiry  at  the  July  29  hearing,  which 
was,  I  thought,  asked  In  the  context  of  mat- 
ters coming  before  the  Commission  after  I 
assumed  office  which  were  begun  whUe  I  was 
stlU  a  member  of  the  Midland  firm. 

I  would  not,  under  any  circumstance, 
choose  to  be  cast  In  the  role  of  violating  a 
pledge  made  during  the  cdurse  of  my  con- 


firmation hearing,  and  certainly  1  do  not 
perceive  that  I  have  done  so.  I  trust  that 
review  of  the  entire  confirmation  record,  and 
particularly  my  July  30,  1971,  letter  to  Sen- 
ator Magnuson,  would  support  this  belief. 

The  confirmation  hearings  dealt  only  with 
questions  of  disqualification  arising  in  Com- 
mission cases  where  my  former  partners  and 
associates  were  participating;  my  answers 
were  given  in  this  context.  This  does  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  disqualification  might 
not  be  necessary  in  other  circumstances.  In 
any  matter  coming  before  me.  I  would  per- 
sonally feel  disqualified  if  either  (a)  I  had 
any  financial  interest,  direct  or  Indirect,  pres- 
ent or  future  in  the  outcome,  or  (b)  I  felt  a 
personal  relationship  with  one  party — 
whether  by  friendship  or  prior  representa- 
tion— which  precluded  equal  treatment  of 
that  party,  or  (c)  a  familial  relationship 
existed,  or  (d)  I  felt,  for  any  reason,  that  I 
could  not  be  objective  about  the  case. 

I  trust  and  believe  that  these  are  fully 
acceptable  standards,  and  I  hope,  after  a  full 
review  of  the  confirmation  record,  you  will 
agree. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Rush  Moody,  Jr. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  23.  1974] 

FPC  Aide  Under  Fire 

(By  Morton  Mlntz) 

A  Federal  Power  Commissioner's  vote  to 
give  a  record  price  for  natural  gas  to  a  com- 
pany he  once  represented  has  set  off  an  angry 
dispute  with  the  congressional  committee 
that  had  confirmed  him  for  the  regulatory 
post. 

The  commissioner.  Rush  Moody  Jr.,  de- 
fended Mallard  Petroleum  Co.  In  a  1966  court 
case.  At  that  time  he  was  a  partner  in  a 
law  firm  In  Midland.  Tex. 

Two  weeks  ago.  Moody  voted  to  let  Mallard. 
Exxon  and  five  other  companies  In  a  joint 
venture  sell  gas  from  a  new  Alabama  field  at 
55  cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet — the  highest 
price  for  Interstate  gas  in  PPC  history.  The 
decision  is  expected  to  be  the  forerunner 
of  multi-bllllon-doUar  price  Increases  for 
40  million  consumers. 

President  Nixon  nominated  Moody  to  the 
FPC  m  1971.  At  the  time,  the  law  firm  was 
representing  a  party  m  an  FPC  proceeding. 
If  confirmed.  Moody  pledged,  he  would  take 
no  part  In  the  proceeding.  He  also  pledged 
to — and  did — sell  his  partnership  on  being 
confirmed. 

"Would  you  voluntarily  disqualify  your- 
self?" Sen.  Norrls  Cotton  (R-N.H.)  asked  at 
the  confirmation  hearing. 

"Yes,  sir,"  Moody  replied. 

"On  any  matter  that  was  participated  in 
by  your  former  associates?"  Cotton  asked. 

"Yes.  sir,"  Moody  replied. 

This  framed  the  Issue  for  a  Commerce 
Committee  hearing  Wednesday:  Did  "any 
matter"  taclude  Mallard? 

Last  year.  Mallard  Exploration,  as  It  now 
called,  and  Its  associates  asked  the  FPC 
to  approve  the  55-cent  price — more  than 
twice  that  In  other  Alabama  fields. 

The  commission  staff  recommended  35 
cents,  saying  that  would  yield  a  just  and 
reasonable  return  of  15  per  cent.  FPC  Chair- 
man John  N.  Nasslkas  and  Commissioner 
William  L.  Springer  recommended  41  cents. 
An  administrative  law  judge  recommended 
50  cents. 

As  of  Jan.  31,  Moody  now  has  disclosed,  two 
commissioners — apparently  himself  and  Al- 
bert B.  Brooke  Jr. — favored  giving  Mallard 
what  it  asked.  The  fifth  member  Don  S. 
Smith,  was  on  the  fence. 

That  day  at  2:18  p.m.  each  commissioner 
got  a  telegram  that  Sen.  John  O.  Pastore 
(D-R.I.)  has  termed  "a  threat." 

The  telegram  was  sent  by  Southern  Nat- 
ural Gas  Co..  the  pipeline  seeking  approval 
to  buy  gas  from  the  Mallard  group  for  sale 
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In  Southern  states.  The  commission  did  not 
discloee  the  telegram  at  the  time. 

Asserting  that  some  members  of  the  Mal- 
lard group  had  canceled  contracts  to  sell  It 
gas.  Southern  Natural  warned  the  commis- 
sioners that  unless  they  act  "either  today  or 
tomorrow  .  .  .  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve we  will  lose  this  supply  .  .  .  and  this 
project  will  abort." 

Chairman  Nasslkas  then  set  a  special, 
closed  meeting  for  the  next  day,  Feb.  1. 
Moody  came  armed  with  an  opinion,  pre- 
pared well  In  advance,  approving  the  55- 
cent  price.  Brooke  Joined  him.  Smith  pro- 
vided the  swmg  vote. 

"You  may  not  be  guilty  of  a  crime,"  Sen. 
Adlal  E.  Stevenson  III  (O-IU.)  told  Moody 
at  a  Commerce  Committee  hearing  called  by 
Pastore  "but  you  are  guilty  of  extremely 
bad  Judgment." 

And  Pastore,  who  had  conducted  the  1971 
hearing,  told  Moody  that  as  Mallard's  former 
attorney  he  was  at  least  as  obligated  to  dis- 
qualify himself  as  he  was  in  the  case  where 
his  firm  was  involved.  Moreover,  Pastore  pro- 
tested, the  law  firm — Stubbeman,  McRae, 
Sealy,  Laughlin  and  Browder — also  had  rep- 
resented Mallard  Exploration's  co-Tenturer 
Exxon. 

Moody  insisted  that  "a  fair  reading"  of  the 
conflrmatlon  hearing  transcript  would  show 
he  had  offered  to  disqualify  himself  only  In 
the  FPC  proceeding. 

He  followed  up  yesterday  with  a  letter  to 
the  conunittee  intended  to  prevent  "a  mis- 
understanding" of  what  he  had  meant  by 
"any  matter  '  when  he  replied  to  Cottons 
question  in  1971. 


March  22,  197Jf 


MILITARY  AID  TO  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration htis  requested  an  additional 
$474  million  authorization  for  military 
aid  to  South  Vietnam  during  the  current 
fiscal  year.  On  March  19, 1  appeared  be- 
fore the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee to  oppose  this  new  authorization, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statimwit  of  Senator  Vance  Hartke 
I  am  here  today  to  oppose  the  request  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  an  Increase 
of  $474  million  on  the  ceiling  level  for  money 
which  it  may  grant  to  South  Vietnam's 
Armed  Forces.  This  request  is  morally  wrong 
and  files  in  the  face  of  Congressional  intent, 
since  Congress  cut  Just  such  an  amount  from 
the  Departments  1974  budget  request. 

We  have  seen  what  more  thtm  one  year 
of  "peace"  In  Southeast  Asia  can  bring.  We 
can  all  be  grateful  that  American  soldiers 
are  no  longer  being  killed;  but  we  can  take 
no  pride  in  the  fact  that  this  country  is 
fueling  a  war  which  continues  to  kiU  others. 
The  commitment  which  was  made  by  both 
the  United  States  and  South  'Vietnam  in 
the  Paris  Accord  was  a  commitment  to  estab- 
lish peace.  During  the  past  year,  more  than 
fifty  thousand  Vietnamese  were  killed  and 
over  eight  hundred  thousand  became  refu- 
gees in  South  Vietnam  alone. 

After  a  year,  there  should  have  been  prog- 
ress in  bringing  this  conflict  from  the  battle- 
fields to  the  conference  table,  but  there  has 
been  no  such  progress.  There  should  have 
been  progress  toward  ending  dictatorship  in 
South  Vietnam,  but  political  prisoners  have 
not  been  released  and  no  national  elections 
have  been  held. 

For  ten  years,  I  spoke  out  against  Ameri- 
can military  Involvement  In  Indochina:  but 
It  was  not  until  Congress  made  the  decision 
to  cut  off  funds  that  the  Administration 
brought  that  direct  involvement  to  an  end. 


Now  the  Thleu  regime  is  In  the  same  position. 
They  will  not  move  toward  peace  so  long  as 
they  think  that  the  United  States  wUl  con- 
tinue to  support  their  efforts  to  achieve  a 
military  conquest.  We  are  the  main  source 
of  support  for  that  corrupt  government — 
not  the  people  of  South  Vietnam — but  the 
Government  of  a  country  thousands  of  miles 
away  which  is  bent  upon  ignoring  the  lessons 
of  the  past  decade  and  perpetrating  the  kiU- 
ing  and  the  maiming  and  the  destruction  of 
other  people.  This  country  is  subsidizing 
death  and  political  oppression. 

Nineteen  seventy-six  is  only  two  years 
away.  More  and  more,  the  American  people 
wUl  be  called  upon  to  remember  their  past 
and  to  strive  to  extend  In  the  future  the 
democraUc  principles  upon  which  this  coun- 
try was  built.  How  can  we  justify  our  in- 
volvement In  Southeast  Asia  with  our  his- 
toric love  of  peace  and  our  belief  In  indi- 
vidual freedom?  The  answer  Is  that  there 
tu  no  way  to  rationalize  that  discrepancy. 

Congress  acted  to  force  an  end  to  the  tak- 
ing of  American  lives  In  Vietnam:  we  must 
act  now  to  end  all  American  military  involve- 
ment In  that  country  once  and  for  all.  Clear- 
ly, the  American  people  want  no  part  of 
that  war:  yet  the  Administration  has  pro- 
posed major  increases  in  military  aid  to  both 
South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia.  Once  before, 
it  required  a  decade  of  slaughter  before  Con- 
gress was  compelled  to  act.  We  cannot  afford 
to  wait  another  decade  before  Congress  acts 
again. 

I,  therefore,  virge  this  committee  to  rec- 
ommend that  the  Defense  Department's  re- 
quest for  supplemental  funds  for  military 
assistance  to  South  Vietnam  be  denied  in  its 
entirety. 


Your  police  force  U  the  best  friend  your 
family  ever  had.  Think  about  it  .  .  .  and  do 
something  about  it.  Treat  them  lUce  a  friend. 

Pitch  In  with  the  Police  for  People  Pro- 
tection .  .  .  you're  only  helping  yourself! 


PAUL  H.  NITZE 


PITCH  IN  WITH  THE  POLICE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Menorah  Lodge  of  B-nai  B'rith  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  annually  sponsors  an  "Opera- 
tion Friendship"  project  to  emphasize 
that  all  faiths  can  live  harmoniously  and 
peacefully  side  by  side. 

As  part  of  its  1973  "Operation  Friend- 
ship," the  lodge  conducted  an  essay  con- 
test revolving  around  the  theme  "Pitch 
in  With  the  Police  for  People  Protec- 
tion." The  wining  essay  was  written  by 
O.  Dean  Cook,  of  3502  P\)urth  Street, 
Baltimore,  and  I  believe  his  brief  essay 
should  be  of  Interest  to  my  colleagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  therefore, 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f  olows  : 

TkXT    OF    ESSAT    BY    A.    DKAN    CoOK 

I'm  8\ire  a  public  opinion  poll  would  prove 
that  most  people  take  their  freedom  for 
granted.  If  each  of  us  would  stop  and  think, 
we'd  realize  how  much  of  our  ability  to  act 
stems  from  the  fact  that  we  are  protected 
by  a  seen  or  unseen  Police  Force.  This  group 
is  composed  of  dedicated  men  whose  round- 
the-clock  vigil  shields  us  from  daUy  intimi- 
dation and  lnjiu7,  and  whose  care  allows  us 
to  pattern  our  lives,  for  the  most  part,  to 
travel  an  unblocked  road  . 

All  of  us  are  called  on  to  perform  various 
roles  in  our  lifetime  ...  to  wear  many  hats, 
while  a  policeman  wears  only  one  .  .  .  that 
of  "our  protector." 

Let's  toss  our  hat  in  the  ring.  All  of  us 
can  help  him  in  so  many  small  ways.  If  not 
by  physical  assistance,  at  least  by  moral  sup- 
port. 

Be  proud  of  your  policeman  (he's  t«ally 
a  friend  of  the  first  order).  Don't  "badger" 
the  badge  .  .  .  brag  about.  Each  one  of 
us  should  adopt  the  motto  .  .  .  "Help  your 
police  force  .  .  .  help  yourself!" 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  New  York  Times  carries  an 
article  about  the  possible  nomination  of 
Mr.  Paul  H.  Nitze  to  the  position  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  In- 
ternational Security  Affairs.  According 
to  this  article.  Secretary  Schlesinger  has 
recommended  the  nomination  to  the 
White  House,  but  some  of  the  President's 
advisers  are  deeply  troubled  by  Senator 
GoLowATER's  announced  opposition  to 
Mr.  Nitze.  The  allegation  is  made  that 
these  advisers  are  concerned  primarily 
that  to  push  through  the  Nitze  nomina- 
tion might  so  alienate  Senator  Gold- 
water  and  possibly  other  conservative 
Senators  that  it  would  aflfect  their  judg- 
ment on  the  issue  of  the  President's 
removal  from  oflQce. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  known  Senator 
GoLDWATEH  for  a  long  time,  and  it  is  un- 
thinkable that  he  would  ever  allow  his 
judgment  on  an  issue  of  such  import — 
the  President's  possible  removal  from 
office — to  be  influenced  by  his  personal 
disagreement  on  any  poUcy  issue  or  pro- 
posed nomination.  If  Senators  are  ever 
called  upon  to  vote  an  impeachment  trial, 
they  will  have  to  make  the  most  judicious 
and  thorough  explanation  of  that  vote. 
They  will  have  to  consider  not  only  the 
evidence  of  Presidential  misconduct,  but 
also  the  difficult  question  of  the  proper 
grounds  for  impeachment.  I  know  of  no 
Senator  who  would  ever  consider  that  a 
proposed  nomination — however  ada- 
mantly he  may  owose  that  nomination — 
is  an  appropriate  reason  for  removing  the 
President  from  office. 

If  members  of  the  White  House  staff 
believe  the  President's  defense  can  be 
conducted  by  a  purely  political  strategy 
in  the  Congress,  they  are  badly  under- 
estimating the  quality  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  deep  sense  of  con- 
stitutional responsibility  which  all  of 
us  will  feel  when  and  if  we  are  called 
upon  to  vote  on  impeachment  or  con- 
viction. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to  add 
a  word  about  the  particular  Issue  of  Mr. 
Nitze's  nomination.  Paul  Nitze,  during 
a  long  and  distinguished  career  of  Gov- 
ernment service,  has  had  the  unusual 
distinction  of  arousing  criticism  and 
opposition  from  both  the  left  and  the 
right.  In  his  most  recent  position  as  the 
representative  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense on  the  SALT  delegation,  he  has 
been  criticized  by  many  liberal 
observers  for  his  advocacy  of  the  "bar- 
gaining chip"  approach  to  the  negotia- 
tions, and  his  reputation  as  an  especially 
tough  and  unyielding  negotiator  with 
scant  faith  in  Soviet  assurances  of  their 
peaceful  intentions. 

I  have  had  occasion  during  the  SALT 
talks  to  be  briefed  by  Mr.  Nitze  and 
other  members  of  the  delegation  In  the 
Anns  Control  Subcommittee  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  which  I  chair. 
I  have  had  my  disagreements  with  Mr. 
Nitze  on  matters  of  negotiating  strategy. 
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and  I  would  not  be  surprised  to  find  some 
of  my  liberal  colleagues  joining  Senator 
GOLDWATER  in  opposltlon  to  the  Nitze 
nomination  should  it  come  before  the 
Senate. 

For  my  part,  I  would  support  this 
nomination,  and  I  hope  the  President 
will  forward  it  to  the  Senate  for  our  con- 
sideration. I  would  support  Mr.  Nitze  for 
this  post  not  because  I  agree  with  his 
stand  on  particular  issues  for  foreign 
policy  and  defense,  but  rather  because 
he  is  among  the  most  distinguished,  ex- 
perienced, and  able  individuals  who  have 
served  in  this  administration.  At  a  time 
when  there  is  great  uncertainty  at  home 
and  abroad  about  the  strength,  stability, 
and  integrity  of  our  political  leadership, 
it  is  essential  to  have  men  of  the  caliber 
of  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  and  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Schlesinger  advising 
the  President  on  our  Nation's  foreign 
policy  and  defense.  Paul  Nitze  is  a 
needed  addition  to  our  foreign  policy  and 
defense  leadership  today,  and  I  hope 
the  White  House  will  have  the  courage 
to  allow  this  nomination  to  come  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  appearing  in  this 
morning's  New  York  Times  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Impeachment     PoLnrcs    Mat     Cost    NrrzK 
Pentagon    Post 

(By  John  W.  Finney) 

Washington,  March  21. — Six  weeks  ago  it 
appeared  aU  but  certain  that  Paul  H.  Nitze, 
a  former  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  would 
be  appointed  to  a  high  Pentagon  post.  Now 
It  appears  that  Mr.  Nitze  has  become  a  casu- 
alty of  impeachment  politics. 

Defense  Secretary  James  R.  Schleslnger's 
personal  recommendation  that  Mr.  Nitze  be 
made  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  In- 
ternational Security  Affairs  was  submitted 
to  the  White  House  In  late  January.  Thus 
far,  the  White  House  has  not  sent  the  nomi- 
nation to  the  Senate,  and  there  is  growing 
doubt  In  Pentagon  circles  that  it  will. 

The  White  House  delay  on  the  nomination 
does  not  stem  from  any  personal  objections 
to  Mr.  Nitze,  whom  the  Nixon  Administration 
has  previously  endorsed  by  making  him  a 
senior  member  of  the  United  States  delega- 
tion to  the  strategic  arms  talks  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Rather,  the  delay,  according 
to  officials,  grows  out  of  a  White  House  con- 
cern to  preserve  a  one-third  minority  in  the 
Senate  that  could  block  the  conviction  of 
President  Nixon  If  he  is  Impeached  by  the 
House. 

GESTTniE     to      GOLDWATEH 

Maintaining  that  blocking  minority  de- 
pends upon  keeping  the  Senate  conserva- 
tives in  line  behind  the  President.  One  of  the 
key  conservatives,  particularly  now  that  Sen- 
ator James  L.  Buckley,  Conservative-Repub- 
lican of  New  York,  has  jumped  the  traces 
and  demanded  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Nixon, 
is  Senator  Barry  Ooldwater,  Republican  of 
Arizona. 

The  first  indication  that  the  Nitze  nomi- 
nation was  running  onto  the  shoals  of  Im- 
peachment politics  came  about  three  weeks 
ago  when  Senator  Goldwater  Issued  a  state- 
ment saying  he  was  "unalterably  opposed" 
to  Mr.  Nitze,  whom  he  identified  with  "a 
group  interested  in  bringing  about  our  uni- 
lateral disarmament." 

In  retrospect.  Defense  officials  acknowl- 
edged that  Mr.  Schlesinger  probably  miscal- 
culated in  not  first  checking  out  the  Nitze 


nomination  with  Senator  Goldwater,  but  they 
also  point  out  that  Impeachment  politics  was 
far  removed  from  the  Defense  Secretary's 
mind  when  he  proposed  that  Mr.  Nitze  be 
head  of  what  is  known  as  the  Pentagon's 
"little  State  Department." 

But  after  the  Goldwater  statement,  accord- 
ing to  officials,  the  implications  of  the  Nitze 
nomination  on  the  Impeachment  proceed- 
ings were  raised  by  the  White  House,  in  par- 
ticular by  Bryce  N.  Harlow,  a  Presidential 
counselor  who  Is  coordinating  the  White 
House's  Congressional  strategy  during  the 
Watergate  affairs. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  Senator  Goldwater  probably  does 
not  command  the  votes  to  block  the  Nitze 
nomination.  If  the  White  House  wanted, 
therefore,  it  could  probably  push  the  nomi- 
nation through. 

But,  according  to  officials,  the  White  House 
calculates  that  the  political  price  it  would 
have  to  pay  would  be  the  potential  aliena- 
tion of  Senator  Goldwater  and  some  of  his 
conservative  colleagues  on  the  Impeachment 
issue.  As  analyzed  by  White  House  officials. 
Senator  Goldwater  is  so  strongly  opposed  to 
Mr.  Nitze  that  he  could  well  switch  on  the 
impeachment  issue  if  the  White  House  In- 
sisted on  proceeding  with  the  nomination. 

The  difficulties  with  the  Nitze  nomination 
are  cited  by  some  high-ranking  officials  as 
an  example  of  how  the  Watergate  affair  has 
circumscribed  the  Administration's  political 
latitude  on  Capitol  Hill  and.  In  turn,  en- 
hanced the  bargaining  power  of  the  conserva- 
tives. 

Mr.  Schlesinger,  for  example,  finds  himself 
caught  In  this  political  bind  as  he  attempts 
to  defend  his  defense  budget  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Schlesinger,  according  to  associates, 
still  wants  Mr.  Nitze,  who  he  feels  would  re- 
vitalize the  Pentagon's  "little  State  Depart- 
ment" and  take  some  of  the  burden  of  Inter- 
national policy  issues  off  his  shoulders. 

But  Mr.  Schlesinger  has  his  own  problems 
defending  his  budget  and,  according  to  as- 
sociates, does  not  want  to  expend  too  much 
political  capital  on  the  Nitze  nomination, 
particularly  if  it  means  alienating  the  con- 
servatives who  form  the  bard  core  of  sup- 
port for  the  Pentagon. 

At  the  same  time,  the  conservatives  have 
found  that  they  can  increase  their  demands 
on  the  Pentagon.  One  political  straw  In  the 
wind  was  the  way  Senator  Ooldwater  hinted 
this  week  that  he  might  oppose  an  increase 
in  military  aid  to  South  Vietnam,  which  the 
Pentagon  has  Insisted  is  urgently  needed. 


BAN  ON  RUSSIAN  ENERGY  DEAL 

Mr.  SCH-WEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  asked  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  to 
support  the  recent  ruling  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  declaring  that  Export- 
Import  Bank  transactions  with  the  Soviet 
Union  have  been  contrary  to  law. 

I  have  been  fighting  the  Eximbank  on 
this  issue  because  of  my  opposition  to 
two  Russian  energy  deals:  a  pending 
$49.5  million  loan  application  for  natu- 
ral gas  exploration  in  the  Yakutsk  field 
in  eastern  Siberia,  and  credits  at  6  per- 
cent interest  to  help  finance  the  $7.6 
billion  North  Star  gas  development  proj- 
ect in  western  Siberia. 

If  our  taxpayers  are  going  to  subsidize 
energy  development,  the  improvement 
should  be  made  here,  not  in  Siberia,  so 
that  we  reap  the  benefits  of  the  invest- 
ment, and  so  we  do  not  subject  ourselves 
to  future  risks  of  being  cut  off  from  for- 
eign energy  supplies. 

I  am  also  concerned  with  this  being 
yet  another  example  of  usurpation  of 
congressional  power  by  an  agency  of  the 


executive  branch.  The  GAO  ruling  Is 
quite  clear  on  the  language  and  origi- 
nal intent  of  the  law  requiring  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  a  determination  that  each 
Export-Import  Bank  transaction  with  a 
Communist  nation  is  in  the  national 
interest. 

Recently,  two  newspaper  editorials 
have  endorsed  these  specific  points  with 
respect  to  the  Russian  energy  deals. 

The  Washington  Post  this  morning 
said,  about  the  Eximbank  transactions: 

For  this  bank  to  furnish  credits,  which 
are  after  all  a  form  of  subsidy,  for  energy 
development  projects  In  the  Soviet  Union  is 
quite  another  matter.  Such  investments 
would  only  be  secured  by  Soviet  good  faith 
which  these  days  is,  unfortunately,  in  short 
supply. 

Similarly,  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  on 
March  13,  said: 

When  Radio  Moscow  as  recently  as  this 
week  urged  the  Arabs  to  continue  their  oil 
embargo  against  the  United  States,  one  has 
to  wonder  whether  Soviet  gas  supplies  may 
also  be  cut  off  at  times  of  political  tension. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ter to  Attorney  General  Saxbe,  the 
Washington  Post  editorial,  "Investing  in 
So'viet  Gas,"  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
editorial,  "Loans  for  the  Red  Bloc,"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

March  19, 1974. 
Hon.  William  B.  Saxbe. 

Attorney   General,   Department   of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  I  under- 
stand that  your  office  Is  being  asked  to  con- 
sider the  legal  questions  arising  from  the 
Comptroller  General's  determination  that 
Export-Import  Bank  lending  procedures  to 
the  Soviet  Union  violate  existing  law. 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  support  the  Comp- 
troller General's  ruling,  and  recommend  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  compliance  with  the  Ehdm- 
bank  law. 

I  am  unable  to  understand  the  bewilder- 
ment and  confusion  of  the  Eximbank  in  con- 
nection with  this  ruling.  The  law  could  not 
be  more  explicit.  Compliance  with  the  law 
simply  requires  the  President  to  advise  the 
Congress  that  any  transaction  proposed  vrlth 
a  Communist  country  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest. I  was  shocked  by  the  statement  of  an 
Eximbank  representative,  quoted  In  the 
press,  that  compliance  with  the  law  would 
be  a  "burdensome  and  time-consuming"  bu- 
reaucratic procedure. 

In  view  of  our  present  energy  situation, 
certainly  no  responsible  government  official 
can  find  It  "burdensome  and  time-consum- 
ing" to  receive  the  President's  determination 
that  any  proposed  American  subsidy  of  en- 
ergy exploration  In  Siberia  is  in  the  national 
Interest  as  required  by  law. 

I  have  enclosed  for  your  background  a  copy 
of  the  Comptroller  General's  ruling,  together 
vtrith  a  statement  of  my  position  on  this  is- 
sue. If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
let  me  know. 

Sincerely. 

Richard  S.  Schweiker, 

US.  Senator. 

Investing  in  Soviet  Gas 
In  the  afterglow  of  the  first  Soviet- 
American  summit.  It  was  easy  to  Imagine 
vast  multl-bilUon-dolIar  natural  gas  and 
oil  deals  with  the  Soviet  Union,  but  Soviet 
conduct  since  then  has  made  it  Increasingly 
hard  to  justify  any  American  investment  at 
all  In  Soviet  energy  resources.  The  Kremlin 
and,   more   lamely,   the   administration   are 
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EtlU  trying  to  cultivate  an  atmosphere  In 
wblcb  sucb  de*la  can  be  considered.  And  it 
is  no  doubt  wtM  to  keep  the  door  open,  If 
only  as  an  Incentive  of  sorts  for  a  more  re- 
sponsible Soviet  policy  In  the  Mideast.  But 
no  one  should  be  sanguine. 

The  key  economic  consideration  is  the 
worldwide  rise  In  the  price  of  oil  and  gas 
since  last  October.  The  price  Is  now  high 
enough  to  make  feasible  high  cost  production 
within  the  United  States.  The  Rusaians  sell 
oil  and  gas  abroad  at  world  prices,  even 
though  costs  in  their  own  Insulated  economy 
are  considerably  lower.  The  Russians  have 
profited  greatly  from  the  oil  cartels  price 
increases,  as  locked-in  Soviet  consumers  iu 
Europe  know  all  too  well.  Energy  investments 
made  within  the  United  States,  furthermore, 
create  Jobs  for  Americans. 

The  key  political  consideration  is  the  grave 
doubts  which  the  Russians  have  created  since 
October  about  their  own  reliability  as  energy 
suppliers.  Hardly  a  day  has  passed  since  the 
last  Mideast  war  when  they  have  not  urged 
the  Arabs  to  use  the  "oil  weapon"  against 
the  United  States.  Currently,  they  are  exhort- 
ing Arabs  not  to  lift  the  embargo  simply 
because  a  Mideast  disengagement  process  is 
under  way.  This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  government  is  hostile  to  the  point  of 
malice.  Quiet  American  protests  against  it 
seem  to  have  been  entirely  ignored.  For  the 
Russians  to  ask  others  to  cut  off  oil  to  the 
United  States  for  political  reasons,  while  ex- 
pecting Americans  to  believe  they  themselves 
would  be  reliable  suppliers,  is  farcical.  The 
special  nature  of  energy  investments,  more- 
over, accentuates  the  risk :  tUl  the  Investment 
goes  in  before  any  of  the  return  (the  gas 
or  oil  being  produced)  comes  out. 

At  the  moment  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Is  not  processing  any  new  applications  for 
laana  and  credit  gtiarantees  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  Poland,  Yugoslavia  and  Romania. 
This  is  the  result  of  a  technicality:  the 
Comptroller  General  found  the  President 
was  not  complying  with  a  provision  of  the 
law  requrlng  him  to  certify  that  each  Bx-Im 
Bank  deal  with  the  countries  cited  was  In  the 
"national  Interest."  Among  the  deals  being 
held  up  Is  the  first  stage  of  what  would  be 
the  first  bic  American  investment  in  Soviet 
natural  gas — the  so-called  North  Star  project 
In  Siberia. 

Presumably,  the  technical  requirements  of 
the  law  can  be  satisfied.  All  normal  busi- 
ness transactions  should  then  be  promptly 
resumed  with  Yugoslavia  and  Romania — 
these  countries  are  not  controlled  by  Moscow. 
Normal  Sx-Im  Bank  services  supporting 
American  exports  to  all  four  affected  coun- 
tries should  also  be  resumed.  But  for  this 
bank  to  furnish  credits,  which  are,  after  all, 
a  form  of  subsidy,  for  energy  development 
projects  Ln  the  Soviet  Union  is  quite  another 
matter.  Such  investments  would  only  be  se- 
cnred  by  Sorlet  good  faith  which  these  days 
la,  unfortunately.  In  short  supply. 

i 

I  Loans  for  tuk  Red  Bloc 

The  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank  has  one  over- 
riding purpose:  to  facilitate  the  foreign  pur- 
cbaae  of  U.S.  goods  through  the  extension  of 
cx«dlts  competitive  with  thoee  offered  by 
other  export-minded  countries.  Besides  pro- 
viding Jobs  and  profits  for  workers  and  com- 
panies that  get  the  export  business,  such 
loans  frequently  are  Intended  to  serve  the 
ends  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

The  current  controversy  over  the  bank's 
credits  for  the  Soviet  Union  is  awkward  for 
the  Administration,  which  sees  expanded 
trade  between  the  two  great  powers  as  impor- 
tant In  its  efforts  to  build  a  lasting  detente. 
The  controversy  serves  a  useful  purpose,  how- 
ever— focusing  attention  on  questions  that 
should  be  examined  carefully  before  any 
large-scale  loans  are  made. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has  ruled 
that  the  bank's  extension  of  credits  to  the 


Soviet  Union  thus  far  has  been  illegal  because 
President  Nixon  submitted  only  a  blanket 
declaration  to  Congress  that  such  loans  were 
in  the  national  interest.  The  law,  according 
to  the  GAO,  requires  a  separate  declaration 
for  each  specific  project. 

In  response,  the  bank  has  suspended  action 
on  loan  applications  for  Poland,  Yugoslavia 
and  Romania,  as  well  as  the  Soviet  Union. 

Once  it  finishes  pouting,  the  Administra- 
tion will  surely  comply  with  the  ruling.  Any 
other  course  would  invite  lawsuits  and  in- 
definite suspension  of  credits  to  Communist 
countries.  And  wholesale  suspensions  of  that 
sort  would  not  be  in  the  national  interest. 

The  GAO  ruling  was  requested  by  Sen. 
Richard  S.  Schweiker  (R-Pa.),  who  stands 
opposed  to  credits  by  the  bank  to  assist  two 
h\ige  natural  gas  developments  in  Siberia. 
The  senator  argues  that  the  money  should 
be  applied  instead  to  the  costly  quest  for  new 
energy  sources  in  the  United  States. 

The  national  energy  policy  question  Is  cer- 
tainly important.  There  Is  an  obvious  need 
to  develop  energy  sources  within  the  United 
States.  But  we  do  not  think  this  need  deter 
American  participation  in  energy  develop- 
ment abroad.  The  Soviet  proposal,  in  general 
terms,  has  a  double  attraction :  It  would  pro- 
vide needed  gas  to  the  United  States  while 
the  Soviet  Union  would  be  spending  the  gas 
revenues  in  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
chase of  equipment  and  technology. 

There  are  other  troubling  questions,  how- 
ever. The  Soviet  gas  reportedly  will  be  ex- 
pensive, much  more  so  than  domestic  Ameri- 
can gas.  There  is  a  question  about  reliability 
of  the  Soviet  gas  supply.  The  Russians  have 
not  provided  the  detailed  data  on  the  Si- 
berian gas  reserves  that  the  Export-Import 
Bank  normally  requires  in  determining  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  a  project.  And,  when 
Radio  Moscow  as  recently  as  this  week  urges 
the  Arabs  to  continue  their  oil  embargo 
against  the  United  States,  one  has  to  wonder 
whether  Soviet  gas  supplies  may  also  be  cut 
off  at  times  of  political  tension. 

These  questions  are  not  arguments  against 
loans  and  credits  for  Communist  nations. 
But  they  Illustrate  the  Importance  of  know- 
ing all  the  facts,  and  weighing  the  economic 
and  foreign  policy  implications,  before  mxik- 
ing  a  decision.  Clearer  answers  may  be  en- 
couraged by  the  strict  enforcement  of  the 
law  now  required  by  the  GAO  finding. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  LEADERSHIP  CONFERENCE 
OF  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  HART,  Mr.  President,  this  year 
marks  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Lead- 
ership Conference  on  Civil  Rights.  That 
probably  makes  the  conference  the  oldest 
coalition  of  its  kind  in  this  country.  It  has 
coordinated  the  efforts  of  its  participat- 
ing organizations — which  now  number 
135 — in  support  of  every  major  civil 
rights  bill  and  most  of  the  major  social 
welfare  bills  that  Congress  has  enacted 
during  the  quarter  of  a  century  of  its 
existence.  Roy  Wilkins,  national  director 
of  the  NAACP,  is  chairman  of  the  confer- 
ence. Clarence  Mitchell,  director  of  the 
Washington  office  of  the  NAACP,  and 
one  of  the  most  eminently  respected  lob- 
byists on  Capitol  Hill,  serves  as  chairman 
of  Its  legislative  committee.  These  men, 
together  with  men  and  women  represent- 
ing most  of  the  major  civil  rights,  labor, 
reUgious.  women's,  and  civic  organiza- 
tions in  the  country  have  played  a  major 
role  in  the  ongoing  fight  to  win  equal 
rights  for  all. 

I  took  the  occasion  of  the  conference's 
25th  anniversary  to  express  my  admira- 
tion for  this  unique  organization,  saying : 


For  two  decades,  the  Leadership  Confer- 
ence on  ClvU  Rights  has  guided  us  in  the 
pursuit  of  Justice  for  all  Americans.  Its  voice 
is  patient  but  persistent — In  times  of  prog- 
ress and  in  times  of  danger  to  our  conunon 
goals.  Its  role  has  been  crucial  in  the  enact- 
ment of  every  piece  of  recent  civil  rights  leg- 
islation. 

Yet  the  Conference  is  far  more  than  a 
uniquely  effective  lobby.  It  is.  In  truth,  the 
voice  of  conscience  in  the  nation's  Capital. 
On  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary,  the  Confer- 
ence deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  Americans." 

Many  others  who  have  worked  with  the 
conference.  Members  of  Congress,  and 
present  and  former  Government  officials 
also  extend  their  best  wishes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  letters  of  con- 
gratulation that  the  conference  has 
received : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Deas  Mr.  MrrcHKi.!,:  I  Join  other  Ameri- 
cans In  offering  congratulations  to  the  Lead- 
ership Conference  on  Civil  Rights  as  it  marks 
its  25th  Anniversary. 

During  this  important  period  of  transition 
in  our  country,  the  Conference  has  helped 
lead  the  way  and  has  been  a  bulwark  of 
strength  for  the  American  minorities  who 
seek  equality,  respect  and  dignity. 

The  untiring  efforts  of  the  Conference  and 
its  members  have  begun  to  bear  fruit.  Al- 
though we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go,  free- 
dom and  Justice  and  equal  opportunity  for 
all  men,  women  and  children  of  all  races  and 
of  all  backgrounds  are  beginning  to  become 
realities.  This,  in  Itself,  is  a  tribute  to  the 
fine  work  that;  the  Conference  has  done. 

I  express  my  gratitude  to  the  Conference 
for  the  achievements  it  has  made  in  bringing 
about  a  better  life  for  all  of  us. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  E.  Washinctow, 

Mayor-Commissioner. 

DSAR  Ma.  MrrCBEix:  It  Is  no  coincidence 
that  the  Leadership  Conference  on  CivU 
Rights  lUustrlfOUB  25-year  history  spans  the 
greatest  period  in  American  history  for  ad- 
vancing the  clvU  rights  of  all  Americans.  The 
Conference's  strong  commitment  has  greatly 
Influenced  the  passage  of  every  recent  civil 
rights  law  and  has  augmented  govenunent 
efforts  to  secure  full  and  equltahle  imple- 
mentation of  those  laws. 

By  unifying  the  combined  effort  of  more 
than  120  national  organizations  the  Leader- 
ship Conference  on  ClvU  Rights  has  pro- 
vided strong,  effective,  and  responsible  lead- 
ership, always  emphasizing  constructive, 
peaceful  action.  I  salute  the  able  leaders  of 
the  Conference  upon  their  outstanding  dedi- 
cation and  leadership  and  wish  the  Confer- 
ence continued  success  In  the  months  and 
years  ahead. 

Sincerely, 

Carl  Albert, 

The  Speaker. 

IteAR  Clarence:  Congratulations  on  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  Conference. 

What  a  pair  Clarence  Mitchell  and  Joe 
Rauh  have  proven  to  be  In  the  quest  for 
equal  Justice!  The  Leadership  Conference  on 
ClvU  Rights  has  been  the  single  most  effec- 
tive organization  In  this  noblest  of  modem 
American  dreams.  They  have  been  its  prin- 
cipal agents. 

Even  in  this  hour  at  anguish  over  the  tarce 
of  our  national  moral  purpose  we  know  the 
dream  can  and  must  be  fulfilled.  To  abandon 
the  effort  for  equality  la  to  abandon 
America. 

Sincerely, 

Bamsbt. 
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Dear  Clarence:  Congratulations  on  the 
Twenty-fifth  Anniverswy  of  the  Leadership 
Conference  on  ClvU  Rights. 

For  twenty-five  years  the  Conference  has 
been  In  the  vanguard  of  the  fight  for  progress 
in  America.  No  organization  has  been  more 
consistently  effective  in  the  struggle  for 
equal  rights  for  all  Americans.  Again  and 
again  the  Leadership  Conference  on  ClvU 
Rights  has  been  instrumental  in  overcoming 
seemingly  insurmountable  odds  to  insure 
Justice. 

With  warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

"  Birch  Bath, 

U.S.  Senator. 

As  a  Commissioner  of  the  United  States 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  now  entering 
my  tenth  year  of  service  with  the  Commis- 
sion, I  can  testify  to  the  support  this  govern- 
ment agency  has  always  enjoyed  from  the 
Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights.  The 
Leadership  Conference  has  always  been  in 
the  forefront  on  five  different  occasions  to 
support  the  extension  of  the  life  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  and  the  Conference  has 
given  assistance  to  our  efforts  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  President,  the  Congress  and 
the  American  public  the  massive  distance 
that  stUl  exists  between  the  American  prom- 
ise and  Its  practices. 

When  the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights  was  organized  in  1949  not  one  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  now  on  the  books  had  been 
passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
The  organizations  that  came  together  In 
1*49 — far  fewer  than  the  more  than  135  now 
participating  in  the  Leadership  Conference — 
formed  the  phalanx  that  accelerated  the 
movement  toward  a  more  equitable  society 
for  America's  minorities. 

There  is  not  today,  nor  has  there  ever  been 
In  American  history,  an  organization  as  broad 
In  Its  membership,  regardless  of  its  mission, 
as  Is  the  Leadership  Conference.  The  Leader- 
ship Conference  remains  today  the  only  orga- 
nization on  the  American  scene  whose  par- 
ticipating organizations  cover  such  a  broad 
spectrum  of  the  American  people.  With  rep- 
resentatives from  Labor.  Religion,  fraterni- 
ties, sororities,  blacks.  Chicanes,  Asian  Amer- 
icans, white  ethnics,  Jews,  gentiles  and 
Catholics,  men's  and  women's  organizations, 
groups  representing  youth  and  senior  citi- 
zens, farm  workers  to  steel  workers,  doctors, 
dentists  and  newspaper  employees,  bar- 
tenders and  postal  workers,  from  B'nai  B'rith 
Women  to  the  National  Coalition  of  Ameri- 
can Nuns — the  Leadership  Conference  has 
them  aU! 

The  Conference  has  used  its  influence  weU 
during  Its  existence.  It  has  not  only  been  th« 
national  watchdog,  ever  vlgUant  against  leg- 
islative acts  and  executive  policies  inimical  to 
the  best  Interests  of  minorities  and  women, 
but  it  has  also  played  the  Important  role  of 
promoting  positive  and  sigiUficant  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  legislative,  executive  and 
Judicial  branches  of  government. 

On  the  occasion  of  its  25th  Anniversary,  I 
humbly  salute  our  partners  in  the  continuing 
struggle  to  make  America  free. 

Frankie  Muse  Freeman, 

Commisiioner. 


Dear  Clarence:  It  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion that  on  the  coming  January  the  Le«ul- 
ership  Conference  on  ClvU  Rights  will  be 
a  quarter  of  a  century  old.  During  that  span 
of  time  I  have  served  as  a  principal  officer 
of  several  national  Civil  Rights  organiza- 
tions, directed  a  principle  domestic  program 
for  the  state  of  New  York  and  the  United 
States  government,  and  written  in  the  fields 
»f  social  problems  and  human  rights.  This 
experience  has  permitted  me  to  observe  first 
hand  the  work  of  the  Leadership  Conference. 
I  think  Its  record  has  been  superb  under  your 
enlightened  chairmanship.  The  Committe* 
has  identified  basic  Issues,  organized  and  gal- 


vanized those  concerned  with  equality  of  op- 
portunity and  ClvU  Rights,  and  made  Itself 
felt  on  the  Hill  and  In  the  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government.  I  know 
from  personal  experience  that  without  the 
Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights  many 
of  the  significant  elements  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety's legislative  programs  could  not  have 
been  enacted.  Congratulations  to  you  as 
Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  to 
Roy  Wilkins  as  Chairman  of  the  Leadership 
Conference  on  Civil  Rights,  and  to  your  capa- 
ble and  dedicated  associates. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  C.  Weaver. 

Dear  Clarence:  For  twenty-five  years,  the 
Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights  has 
been  on  the  forefront  of  the  battle  to  secure 
Justice  and  equality  lor  all  Americans.  It 
has  brought  together  a  diverse  group  of  or- 
ganizations to  strive  for  an  America  faith- 
ful to  the  principles  upon  which  this  Coun- 
try was  founded.  I  salute  the  Conference  for 
its  many  momentous  accomplishments  and 
I  wish  it  God-speed  on  the  road  we  have  yet 
to  travel  before  we  become  land  with  liberty 
and  Justice  for  ail. 

All  l>est  wishes. 

Cordially  yours, 
(Rev.)   Theodore  M.  Hesburch,  C.S.C, 

President. 

Dear  Clarence:  We  all  know  the  para- 
mount role  that  the  Leadership  Conference 
has  played  in  the  long  struggle  for  the  en- 
actment of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  and  for  the 
protection  of  civU  liberties  diu-ing  the  quar- 
ter century  of  Its  history.  Although  it  may 
be  impossible  to  properly  detail  that  contri- 
bution In  a  few  words,  one  can  nevertheless 
say  that  the  Leadership  Conference  was 
uniquely  successful  in  coalescing  the  moral 
conscience  of  the  nation  in  an  effort  which 
brought  the  nation  closer  to  an  understand- 
ing of  Its  purpose,  and  revitalized  millions 
of  individual  lives.  This  work  serves  as  a 
landmark  to  the  value  of  ccq)eratlve  action  in 
the  quest  for  htunan  dignity  and  personal 
development.  It  wUl  also  serve  for  genera- 
tions to  come  as  a  beacon  and  guide  to  those 
who  must  continue  the  task  of  guarding  and 
enlarging  our  basic  freedoms. 
Very  sincerely, 

HOBART  Taylor,  Jr. 

The  work  of  the  Leadership  Conference  on 
Civil  Rights  was  the  single  most  Important 
factor  in  the  passage  of  every  civU  rights  act 
of  modem  times.  Its  abUity  to  coordinate 
and  orchestrate  the  efforts  of  sympathetic 
organizations  and  indivldtials  transformed 
good  intentions  Into  effective  legislative  and 
political  action.  Its  leaders'  single  minded 
devotion  to  the  great  cause  gave  constant 
and  essential  encouragement  to  those  who 
fought  on  the  actual  legislative  and  politi- 
cal fields  of  battle. 

Representative  Richard  Bolling. 

Dear  Clarence:  Over  the  years,  your  orga- 
nization has  accomplished  a  great  deal  in  the 
enactment  of  civil  rights  legislation  and  the 
expansion  of  protection  and  freedom  for  all 
minority  groups  throvighout  the  country. 
Your  Leadership  Conference  on  ClvU  Rights 
has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  difficult  task 
of  educating  millions  of  people  throughout 
the  country  to  the  necessity  for  recognition 
of  all  our  citizens  and  their  rights  under  the 
Constitution  which  our  nation  adopted 
almost  two  centuries  ago. 

In  January,  1938,  when  I  tcxA  over  the 
County  Treasurer's  office  in  Lake  County,  and 
three  Treasurers'  offices  in  Gary,  Hammond, 
and  East  Chicago,  Indiana,  I  appointed  Linkle 
Jacobs,  a  TuiAegee  graduate,  as  Assistant 
Cashier  in  the  Oary  Treasurer's  office.  This 
was  the  first  appointment  in  the  history  of 
the  State  of  Indiana  of  a  black  person  to  a 
so-called  "white  collar"  position  in  any  pub- 


lic  office   throughout    the   state,   by   either 
Democrats  or  Republicans. 

I  remember  the  letters,  telephone  calls, 
and  other  criticism  I  received  from  some  of 
the  bigots  of  those  days,  including  remnants 
of  the  old  Ku  Klux  Klan.  Two  years  later  a 
Republican  Mayor  of  Gary  was  elected  and 
he  appointed  the  second  minority  Jobholder, 
in  the  City  Comptroller's  office  across  the 
hall  from  the  Treasurer's  office.  Today,  we 
have  black  officials  elected  to  public  office, 
both  state,  county,  and  municipal,  through- 
out the  State  of  Indiana  which  had  the  un- 
forttmate  reputation  of  being  the  home  of 
the  now  defxinct  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

Thanks  to  organizations  such  as  yours,  we 
have  risen  out  of  those  dark  days  of  bigotry 
and  ignorance  and  look  forward  to  great 
expansion  of  the  freedom  of  our  citizens. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ray  J.  Madden,  M.C. 

Dear  Clarence:  The  Leadership  Confer- 
ence on  Civil  Rights  is  truly  unique,  not  Just 
in  its  composition  but  also  in  its  durability. 
It  has  nurtured  an  enduring  fellowship  to 
which  I  am  happy  to  belong. 
With  warm  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Clutord  P.  Case, 

U.S.  Senator. 


Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
The  accomplishments  of  the  Leadership 
Conference  on  Civil  Rights  are  the  accom- 
plishments of  aU  Americans.  In  the  past  25 
years,  the  Conference  has  done  more  to  ex- 
tend the  Ideals  of  all  of  us  who  work  for  an 
integrated,  democratic  society — a  society  in 
which  every  individual  may  participate  on 
an  equal  level.  Independent  of  race,  religion, 
ethnic  origin  or  sex. 

Acting  as  an  umbrella  organization  for 
over  130  groups,  the  Leadership  Conference 
has  been  a  liaison  among  all  its  members,  a 
speakers  bureau,  a  clearinghouse  for  infor- 
mation and  research  assistance,  and  has  kept 
its  member  groups  aware  of  the  legislative 
situation  In  Congress  as  well  as  suggesting 
areas  in  which  various  constituencies  can  be 
of  assistance  to  its  efforts. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  Leadership 
Conference  on  this  historic  milestone.  The 
Conference  has  made  many  contributions 
of  which  it  can  be  proud,  and  I  know  that 
the  next  25  years  wUl  be  equally  successful. 

Dear  Clarence:  No  single  organization  in 
America  could  have  had  the  enormous  im- 
pact   the   Leadership    Conference    on    Civil 
Rights  has  had  on  legislation  for  over  two 
decades.  The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  has 
benefited   greatly   from   the   support   of   its 
legislative  initiatives  by  the  Conference.  Tha 
commitment   of   the    Conference    to   equal 
rights,  equal  opportunities  and  equal  justice 
has  resulted  In  significant  legislative  achieve- 
ments affecting  millions  of  Americans. 
Lotris  Stokes, 
Chairman  Congressional  Black  Caucus. 
Sincerely, 

Louis  Stokes, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Senator  Httoert  Humphrey 

I  have  always  regarded  the  Leadership 
Conference  on  CivU  Rights  as  the  driving 
force  behind  landmark  legislative  achieve- 
ments by  Congress  in  the  protection  of  the 
clvU  rights  of  all  Americans  and  in  pro- 
moting the  social  and  economic  welfare  of 
mUllons  of  our  citizens  who  would  other- 
wise be  without  an  advocate  before  their 
government. 

It  has  been  my  privUege  over  the  years 
to  work  closely  with  Roy  Wilkins  and  Clar- 
ence Mitchell  and  other  members  of  the 
Leadership  Conference  staff  toward  the  ac- 
complishment of  these  legislative  objectives. 
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in  a  spirit  of  mutual  respect  and  firm  frlend- 
sliip.  As  Senate  floor  manager  on  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  I  felt  the  supportive 
efforts  of  the  L.C.CJt.  were  absolutely  es- 
sential to  the  successful  enactment  of  this 
historic  legislation.  Again,  through  the  pro- 
vision of  dependable  statistical,  factual,  and 
legal  information,  the  mobilization  of  citi- 
zen groups  across  America  to  contact  their 
elected  representatives  in  Washington,  and 
a  sustained  lobbying  campaign  in  the  halls 
of  Congress,  the  Letulership  Conference  was 
a  primary  force  toward  securing  passage  of 
vital  legislation  on  fair  housing,  on  the  pro- 
tection of  voting  rights,  and  on  measures 
to  advance  equal  educational  opportunities 
for  all  our  chUdren.  And,  its  membership 
took  a  major  part  in  stimulating  adminis- 
trative and  legal  measures  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  these  laws. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  26th  anniversary 
of  the  Leadership  Conference  on  CivU  Rights, 
I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  applaud  its 
major  contrlbutlons,.to  making  ours  a  better 
Nation  for  all,  and  its  firm  commitment  to 
continue  in  the  cause  of  full  equality. 

Senatob  Jacob  jAvrrs 
The  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights 

has  been  a  working  conscience  in  the  power 

center  of  America. 
I  commend  the  many  groups  who  have 

worked   together  for  so   long   on   so   many 

vital  questions. 

You  are  an  example  of  how  an  aroused 

public  opinion  can  make  our  system  work. 

Dear  Mb.  Mttchell:  For  25  years  the  Lead- 
ership Conference  on  Civil  Rights  has  been 
a  respected,  effective  voice  in  Congress.  It 
has  been  the  leader  in  the  flght  to  enact 
major  civil  rights  legislation  and  is  continu- 
ing in  this  great  effort. 

I  salute  the  Conference  as  it  begins  its 
second  quarter-century  of  dedicated  service 
on  behalf  of  human  equality  and  civil  liberty. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Patst  T.  Mink, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Representative  Peter  Rooino 
I  share  In  a  special  way  in  this  landmark 
25th  Anmversary  of  the  Leadership  Confer- 
ence on  Civil  Rights,  for  its  founding  in  1949 
coincides  with  my  first  year  of  service  in 
Congress.  In  1950  I  became  a  member  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  and  from  that 
time  on  my  association  with  the  Leadership 
Conference  has  been  a  close  and  most 
rewarding  one.  The  Leadership  Conference 
has  been  a  consistent  source  of  strength  and 
an  effective  and  inspiring  partner  to  those 
of  us  who  have  sought,  during  the  last  two 
turbulent  decades,  the  enactment  of  mean- 
ingful civil  rights  legislation.  And  now,  be- 
yond enforcement  of  the  laws,  we  must  strug- 
gle to  develop  the  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions that  will  make  the  goal  of  equality  for 
all  a  reality.  I  look  forward  to  continue  work- 
ing closely  with  the  Leadership  Conference 
in  our  mutual  commitment  to  this  cause. 

Dear  Clarence:  The  Leadership  Confer- 
ence on  Civil  Rights  has  done  a  monumental 
Job  in  advancing  the  rights  of  Blacks  and 
other  minorities  through  its  twenty-five  years 
of  continuous  efforts. 

We  of  OIC,  the  Opportunities  Industrial- 
ization Centers  of  America,  salute  the  Lead- 
ership Conference  on  Civil  Rights  and  wish 
you  well  In  all  your  future  undertakings,  as 
you  strive  to  make  America  truly  America 
for  everyone. 

Sincerely, 

Leon  H.  Sulllivan, 
Chairman,   Opportunities   Industrializa- 
tion Centers  of  America. 


Dbab  Clarence:  For  Twenty-Five  years 
the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights 
has  served  as  an  ever-present  conscience  In 
the  struggle  for  a  truly  equal  America. 

I  pray  that  your  contributions  to  equal 
rights  legUlatlon  In  all  fields  wUl  continue 
unabated. 

I  look  forward  to  working  closely  with  you 
In  these  efforts. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Eowaro  W.  Brooke. 

Dear  Clarence:  When  one  looks  over  the 
record  of  accomplishment  of  the  Leadership 
Conference  on  Civil  Rights,  It  Is  amazing 
to  discover  that  the  organization  Is  only  25 
years  old.  Its  accomplishments  are  enough 
to  have  satisfied  many  organizations  for  a 
full  century.  The  dedication  and  the  effort 
and  the  leadership  invested  in  and  by  this 
organization  should  be  an  inspiration  to  all 
Americans. 

It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  our  history  that 
a  nation  that  grew  out  of  the  great  princi- 
ples enunciated  In  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  BUI  of  Rights  should  have 
had  need  at  all  for  the  Leadership  Confer- 
ence on  ClvU  Rights.  The  Ideas  of  the  Lead- 
ership Conference  are  simply  the  ideals  of 
this  nation.  The  great  contribution  you  and 
the  Leadership  Conference  have  made  has 
simply  stimulated  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  reach  up  to  its  own  principles  and  be 
worthy  of  Its  own  greatness. 

Best  wishes  to  you  always. 
Sincerely. 

Carl  D.  Perkins,  M.C. 

The  Leadership  Conference  on  ClvU  Rights 
has  become  an  Institution  In  the  United 
States.  Through  Its  twenty-five  years  of 
existence.  It  has  served  to  make  this  nation 
and  this  nation's  governmental  leadership 
not  only  aware  of  changing  times,  but  has 
served  so  often  as  the  stimulus  prompting 
that  leadership  to  act. 

I  am  indeed  proud  to  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  work  with  the  conference  over 
many  of  these  years,  and  extend  best  wishes 
for  many  mora  fruitful  years  to  come. 
Shirlet  Chisholm. 
VS.  Congresswoman. 

Dear  Clarence:  It  is  indeed  an  honor  dur- 
ing this  quarter  century  anniversary  for  me 
to  salute  the  Leadership  Conference  on  CivU 
Rights.  Over  the  past  25  years  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  virtually  every 
organization  that  composes  this  distin- 
guished coalition.  I  am  delighted  to  add  my 
applause  to  a  group  that  has  worked  so 
diligently  to  accomplish  so  much. 

The  Conference's  dedicated  efforts  and  con- 
stant pursuit  of  equality  In  America  have 
been  rewarded  a  hundredfold  throiigh  legis- 
lation and  changing  public  opinion. 

It  Is  personally  gratifying  to  see  the 
progress  of  this  "great  human  experiment " 
which  has  brought  dignity  to  so  many  Amer- 
icans. When  I  first  started  fighting  Inequity 
in  PhUadelphla  over  thirty  years  ago,  I  had 
only  the  faintest  hope  that  a  dream  could 
become  reality.  It  has.  I  am  proud  to  have 
worked  with  the  LCCD  In  promoting  every 
piece  of  civil  rights  legislation  since  I  have 
been  in  Congress. 

Numerous  battles  have  been  won,  but  the 
war  is  not  over.  Our  battle  against  hunger, 
poverty  and  disregard  has  many  sweet  vic- 
tories ahead.  You  can  always  count  on  my 
active  support.  We  shall  overcome. 

I  am  confident  that  if  your  past  achieve- 
ments are  any  indication,  I  can  anticipate 
continued  progress  in  the  fight  for  human 
equality  throughout  America. 

With  best  wishes  for  a  Joyous  celebration. 
Sincerely. 

Hugh  Scott. 
Minority  Leader,  V.S.  Senate. 


Dear  Clarence:  Please  accept  my  con- 
gratulations as  the  Leaderahlp  Conference 
on  CivU  Rights  celebrates  its  25th  birthday. 
Over  these  2»/j  decades,  the  Conference  has 
been  a  strategic  force  behind  the  coordinated 
campaign  to  make  civil  rights  a  reality  for 
all  Americans. 

Its  contributions  In  the  legislative  arena 
have  been  widely  known  and  appreciated. 
But  for  me,  a  truly  outstanding  characteris- 
tic of  the  Conference — and  one  not  always 
fully  appreciated — is  its  quiet  display  of 
technical  competence  In  the  pursuit  of  sub- 
stantial legislative  goals.  While  many  orga- 
nizations can — and  do — march  and  demon- 
strate, the  Conference  has  always  realized 
that  the  critical  test  of  leadership  is  the 
mastery  of  the  technical  underpinning  on 
which  new  laws  and  new  programs  must 
necessarily  rest.  The  Conference  has  also 
realized  that  once  a  program  Is  launched.  Its 
performance  has  to  be  monitored  continu- 
ously. 

As  we  look  ahead,  the  Leadership  Confer- 
ence wUl  be  needed  as  much  as  it  ever  was. 
I  look  forward  to  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue to  work  with  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Andy. 

Representative  Parren  J.  MrrcHELL 
A  Nations'  greatness  is  inextricably  linked 
to  the  citizens  who  are  committed  and  in- 
volved in  preserving  and  strengthening  the 
moral  fibre  of  the  Nation.  For  twenty-five 
years  the  Leadership  Conference  on  ClvU 
Rights  has  fought  an  unrelenting,  success- 
ful battle  against  racism,  prejudice,  segre- 
gation and  discrimination  in  America.  Amer- 
ica, despite  the  present  stress.  Is  stronger  In 
every  respect  than  it  was  twenty-five  years 
ago  because  the  citizens  who  make  up  the 
Conference  have  an  unyielding  allegiance  to 
the  cause  of  a  common  humanity. 

Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale 
Throughout  Its  25  year  history,  the  Lead- 
ership Conference  on  ClvU  Rights  had  led  the 
struggle  In  Washington  to  achieve  equal  Jus- 
tice and  a  decent  chance  in  life  for  those 
who  bear  the  iinfalr  burdens  of  poverty  and 
discrimination. 

I  know  that  in  its  next  25  years  this  re- 
markable coalition  wiu  continue  to  serve 
as  the  voice  of  the  American  conscience. 

Senator  Philip  A.  Hart 
For  two  decades,  the  Leadership  Confer- 
ence on  ClvU  Rights  has  guided  us  In  the 
pursuit  of  Justice  for  all  Americans.  Its  voice 
Is  patient  but  persistent — in  times  of  prog- 
ress and  In  times  of  danger  to  our  common 
goals.  Its  role  has  been  crucial  In  the  enact- 
ment of  every  piece  of  recent  civil  rights  leg- 
islation. 

Yet  the  Conference  Is  far  more  than  a 
uniquely  effective  lobby.  It  te.  In  truth,  the 
voice  of  conscience  In  the  nation's  Capital. 
On  Its  twenty-fifth  anniversary,  the  Confer- 
ence deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  Americans." 

Dear  Mr.  Caplan:  As  the  nation  approaches 
Its  200th  bh-thday  we  still  have  people  who 
have  not  accepted  the  Constitution.  AU  citi- 
zens are  indebted  to  the  Leadership  Confer- 
ence on  ClvU  Rights  for  Its  vlgUance  and 
efforts. 

Sincerely, 

Bob  Eckhardt. 


HISTORIC  HOTEL  PRESERVED 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  those  of 
us  who  are  citizens  of  Wyoming  take 
tremendous  pride  in  our  heritage  as  a 
State.  Therefore,  we  are  particularly 
gratified  when  people  from  outside  our 
State  share  in  their  concern  over  our 
heritage. 
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In  the  March  17  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star-News,  there  appeared  an 
article  written  by  Bob  Wiedrich,  a 
Chicago  Tribune  correspondent  on  the 
historic  Sheridan  Inn,  built  in  1893.  As 
the  writer  noted,  Mrs.  Neltje  Kings  saved 
the  inn  from  extinction  when  she  pxir- 
chased  the  building  for  renovation  in 
1967.  Mrs.  Kings,  who  hails  from  Long 
Island,  N.y.,  is  now  a  resident  of 
Sheridan. 

We  appreciate  very  much  her  interest 
and  concern  for  the  many  things  we 
cherish  in  our  State,  and  welcome  her 
decision  to  reside  in  Sheridan.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Historic  Hotel  P>reserved:   A  Home  Where 

Buffalo  Bill  Roamed 

(By  Bob  Wiedrich) 

Sheridan,  Wto. — If  you'd  like  a  ham- 
burger steeped  In  history,  try  the  Sheridan 
Inn  dining  room  here. 

It  was  Buffalo  BUI  who  led  the  grand 
march  to  open  the  hostelry  In  1893  and  Pres- 
idents Teddy  Roosevelt,  William  Howard 
Taft,  and  Calvin  Coolldge  left  their  Imprints 
on  goosedown  mattresses  while  Just  plain 
folks  like  Calamity  Jane.  WUl  Rogers  and 
Ernest  Hemingway  whooped  It  up  at  the 
bar. 

In  Its  heyday,  a  Great  Plains  gourmet 
could  wrestle  with  the  likes  of  a  haunch 
of  venison,  fox  squirrel,  mountain  sheep  or 
opossum  at  the  Sheridan  Inn. 

And  if  those  Western  delicacies  did  not 
please  his  palate,  there  were  gobs  of  meadow 
lark  in  timbals,  wUd  goose.  quaU  on  toast. 
or  civlt  of  grouse,  all  to  be  washed  down 
with  a  Wyoming  Slug,  a  dulcet  blending  of 
champagne  and  wild,  wUd  whiskey,  as  wild 
as  Col.  WUliam  F.  Cody,  who  got  his  name 
from  the  herds  of  buffalo  he  slaughtered  for 
the  raUroad  construction  crews. 

Once  Ln  a  whUe.  a  cowpoke  woiUd  get  stiff 
and  ride  his  horse  onto  the  front  porch  and 
into  the  bar.  Or,  there 'd  be  some  shooting  and 
everybody  would  duck  beneath  the  heavy  oak 
tables  In  the  dining  room. 

But  generally,  the  Sheridan  lun  was  noted 
as  a  gracious  place  and  the  finest  hotel  be- 
tween Chicago  and  San  Francisco  soon  after 
its  presence  brought  the  finest  bathtubs 
end  electric  lighting  to  the  town  settled  in 
the  early  1880s  by  pioneer  drop  outs  from 
the  Bozeman  Trial. 

In  1974.  some  81  years  later,  the  Sheridan 
Inn  Is  a  national  historical  landmark  owned 
and  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Neltje  Doubleday 
Sargent  Kings,  a  $10  million  publishing  for- 
tune heiress  from  Long  Island  who  eight 
years  ago  gave  up  the  Jet  set  life  for  some- 
thing more  durable. 

Mrs.  Kings  maintains  a  handsome  menu 
In  the  dining  room,  although  she  has 
deserted  much  of  the  continental  cooking 
she  sought  to  return  to  this  community 
once  she  purchased  the  Inn  in  1967  and 
reopened  It  a  year  later. 

She  kept  Crepes  Lorraine  on  the  bUl  of 
fare  for  six  months  with  no  takers,  but  that 
changed  once  she  changed  the  label  to 
chicken  in  a  pouch.  The  same  goes  for  Eggs 
a  la  RuEse,  which  became  an  overnight  favor- 
ite as  an  Annie  Oakley  Salad. 

And  she  finally  has  mastered  the  Bavarian 
Cream  Salad  made  with  184  eggs  for  150 
banquet  guests,  an  effort  that  flopped  In  her 
then  inexpterlenced  hands  after  the  chef  got 
drunk  and  she  and  five  ranch  field  hands 
took  over  the  kitchen. 

However,  these  have  been  the  agony  and 
the  ecstacy  of  the  well  heeled  lady  who  pre- 


viously never  had  to  wash  a  dish.  And  the 
hotel  purchase  and  renovation  have  been 
a  rewarding  exercise  for  both  herself  and 
the  Sheridan  County  Historical  Society, 
which  so  desperately  had  sought  to  save  the 
hotel  from  being  razed  for  a  gasoline  station. 

Mrs.  Kings  first  moved  here  as  a  perma- 
nent resident  in  1966.  The  foUowing  year, 
Just  as  the  June  19.  1967.  deadline  for  saving 
or  demolishing  the  Inn  approached,  she  tele- 
phoned her  decision  to  buy  the  inn  whUe 
on  vacation  in  HawaU.  At  the  time,  she  had 
never  set  foot  in  the  place. 

But  she  already  had  written  a  letter  to  a 
local  editor  declaring  the  Sheridan  Inn  was 
a  symbol  of  the  heritage  of  the  American 
West  and  that  the  best  of  the  past  must  be 
preserved  for  the  present. 

So  Mrs.  Kings  put  her  money  where  her 
heart  was — about  $136,000  of  it — and  then 
invested  some  several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars more  in  a  historic  renovation.  For  six 
months,  her  anonymity  as  purchaser  was 
preserved. 

When  local  residents  discovered  a  fancy 
dude  from  down  East  had  bought  the  place, 
they  were  both  amazed  and  gratified.  Neltje 
Kings  became  an  instant  citizen  of  Sheridan. 

Measured  by  today's  standards,  the  64  tiny 
bedrooms  under  the  69  gables  of  the  three- 
story  frame  hotel  would  hardly  qualify  even 
as  a  flophovise.  But  in  their  prime  they  were 
the  best  in  the  West.  And  the  200  electric 
lights,  powered  by  a  discarded  steam 
threshing  machine,  were  a  wondrous  sight 
In  a  land  still  peopled  by  Indians. 

BuUt  for  about  $25,000  at  a  time  when  a 
buck  went  a  long  way,  the  Sheridan  Irm  fea- 
tured three  native  cobblestone  fireplaces, 
40-foot  hand  hewn,  unsupported  ceUing 
beams,  and  separate  staircases  for  male  and 
female  guests  to  the  two  upper  fioors. 

These  remain  to  this  day.  But  the  up- 
stairs rooms  have  been  gutted  and  no  de- 
cision made  on  their  future.  Eighty-one 
years  ago  a  ticket  for  21  meals  cost  $7  and 
room  and  board  was  $2.26  &  day.  A  coach 
hauled  folks  to  town  a  mUe  away.  And  the 
Burlington  Railroad  brought  you  right  to 
the  door. 

In  1965,  the  Sheridan  Inn  closed  its  doors, 
not  to  reopen  until  millionairess  Neltje 
Kings  came  riding  out  of  the  East  astride  a 
Jet  plane. 


STATEMENT  OP  SENATOR  JOHN  V. 
TUNNEY,  BEFORE  THE  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ABODREZK.  Mr.  President,  last 
summer  the  subcommittee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs held  field  hearings  in  California. 
Senator  Tunney  was  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses and  I  would  like  to  insert  his  ex- 
cellent statement  in  the  Rbcord.  To 
me.  it  indicates  not  only  a  great  deal  of 
knowledge  of  where  the  wrongs  and  er- 
rors have  been  committed,  but  a  great 
deal  of  compassion  and  understanding  of 
what  needs  to  be  done  to  correct  those 
errors. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Statement  of  Hon.  John  V.  Ttjnket.  a  U.S. 

Senator  From  the  State  of  Caufornia 

Senator  Tonnet.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Chairman.  Let  me  say,  speaking  for  my- 
self and  for  many  friends  of  mine  who  are 
Indians  in  California,  that  I  and  we  deeply 
appreciate  the  energy  you  have  shown  since 
you  have  taken  over  as  Chairman  ot  the  In- 
dian Affairs  Subcommittee.  I  cannot  remem- 


ber If  the  Senate  Indian  AiTalrs  Subcommit- 
tee has  ever  held  a  field  hearing  in  Caltfornla. 
If  it  has  held  such  a  bearing  it  has  been  a 
long,  long  time  ago  and  I  think  that  the  ded- 
ication and  the  zeal  which  you  have  shown 
since  you  have  taken  over  the  Chairmanship 
is  something  that  has  been  desperately 
needed  by  the  Indian  people  of  our  country, 
and  these  few  hearings  which  you  are  hold- 
ing during  the  recess,  where  you  could  have 
been  vacatlcmiug.  are  demonstrative  of  your 
very  sincere  and  compassionate  Interest  in 
the  problems  of  the  Indian  people  and  I  want 
to  thank  you  very  much  for  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  share  a  thought  with  you  to- 
dav. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  lUse  to  begin  my 
remarks  by  saying  that  I  think  that  not  only 
have  you  demonstrated  leadership  In  bring- 
ing the  hearmgs  out  to  the  field,  giving  the 
Indian  people  an  opportunity  to  testify,  but 
I  also  am  strongly  supportive  of  two  pieces 
of  legislation  which  you  have  introduced. 
One  is  the  Resolution  to  create  a  study  com- 
mission to  study  Indian  problems  for  two 
years  and  then  make  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done. 
It  has  been  many  years  since  such  a  study 
has  been  achieved  by  the  Congress  and  I 
think  one  is  desperately  needed. 

I  think  that  what  is  needed  with  this 
study  Is  one  which  represents  the  mput  of 
the  Indian  pec^le  rather  than  a  study  by 
bureaucrats  in  which  bureaucrats  talk  to 
bureaucrats  and  decide  among  themselves 
what  would  be  good  for  the  Indian  people. 
I  recognize  many  problems  in  our  country 
have  been  studied  and  restudled  and  re- 
studied  with  no  action  being  taken.  But  I 
think  a  study  in  this  particular  case  is  neces- 
sary so  that  we  know  where  we  are  going. 
I  think  with  the  kind  of  leadership  you 
are  going  to  provide  In  the  Senate  that  out 
of  this  study  we  wUl  be  able  to  fashion  legis- 
lation which  wiU  be  truly  meaningful  for 
the  Indian  people. 

I  sat  for  6  years  on  the  Indian  Affairs  Sub- 
conuuittee  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  thing  that  bothered  me  was  when 
decisions  were  being  made  for  Indians  at  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Interior 
Department,  and  they  were  developing  a  pro- 
gram for  the  Indians,  the  Indians  were 
always  the  last  to  be  consiUted.  A  blueprint 
would  be  made  up  and  the  Indians  would 
be  called  back  to  Washington  and  they  would 
be  asked  to  ratify  the  proposal.  I  always  felt 
that  was  a  ridiculous  way  of  proceeding. 

Senator  Abottrezk.  I  agree  with  exactly 
what  you  say.  Senator  Tunney.  The  Resolu- 
tion you  speak  of,  the  Study  Commission,  is 
not  one  Intended  to  delay  the  problem  as  a 
great  many  studies  are.  It  Is  an  honest  effort 
on  the  part  of  this  committee  to  try  to  find 
legislative  solutions.  I  frankly  don't  know 
the  answers.  I  would  be  the  first  to  admit 
that.  I  want  the  smartest  Indian  consultants 
in  the  country.  We  want  them  to  say  what 
is  wrong.  For  too  long  that  kind  of  input  has 
been  lacking. 

Senator  Tunnet.  WeU,  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  your  interruption  because  I  think  it  is 
indicative  of  the  problem  that  Indians  feel 
isolated  and  left  out  and  thereby  frustrated. 
Secondly,  the  bill  that  you  Introduced  to 
require  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  In- 
dian Health  Service  to  receive  their  author- 
ization for  2  years  rather  than  having  an 
open  ended  authorization.  I  don't  see  bow 
we  are  going  to  develop  any  kind  of  mean- 
ingful oversight  control  over  these  two  agen- 
cies unless  we  have  this  kind  of  review  that 
would  occur  every  other  year.  I  am  appre- 
ciative of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  little  bit  more 
effort  for  the  Congressional  committees  to 
have  this  kind  of  oversight  review,  but  this 
is  a  function  of  individuals  that  serve  on  the 
cotnmittees  and  not  ol  the  system  Itself. 

The  system  should  work  If  the  members 
of  the  committee  are  prepared  to  truly  take 
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those  responsibilities  seriously.  I  must  say 
that  with  you  serving  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee  I  think  that 
the  Indians  are  Incredibly  lucky  to  have  bad 
the  good  fortune  to  have  such  leadership  at 
chis  time  because  I  happen  to  know  the  kind 
of  person  you  are,  the  kind  of  diligence  with 
which  you  pursue  your  work  and  1  think  a 
2  year  authorization  In  that  kind  of  a  review 
is  desperately  needed.  I  think  it  is  about  time 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Justified  their 
existence  before  a  Congressional  Committee 
every  2  years  with  some  really  hard-hlttmg 
questions.  Hard-hitting  questions  prepared 
by  the  conunlttee  trying  to  dig  Into  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  dem- 
onstrating what  it  is  they  are  doing  for  the 
Indian  people  rather  than  demonstrating 
what  they  are  doing  for  themselves  to  main- 
tain themselves  as  a  bureaucracy.  That  is 
what  we  have  had  too  much  of  In  Washing- 
ton recently.  Too  many  people  on  the  Federal 
payroll  think  their  only  Justification  for  go- 
ing to  work  In  the  morning  is  to  receive  the 
paycheck  rather  than  to  represent  the  people 
in  the  country  they  are  paid  to  represent. 

Well,  I  would  like  to  get  on  with  my  testi- 
mony. Mr.  Chairman. 

Harland  James  said,  "I'd  like  to  get  out  of 
this  dump — mainly  because  of  it  being,  it 
Isn't  our  land  where  we're  living." 

Andy  Garrison  said.  "All  the  houses  all  our 
people  live  In  now  are  not  a  house — a  shack. 
Our  houses  are  so  small  that  large  families 
sleep  out  In  summertime  and  In  winter  we 
move  In  and  are  close  like  sardines.  We  can 
feel  each  other  breathe." 

Kenneth  Klzer  said :  "When  the  wind  blows 
It  goes  right  through  the  house." 

Elmer  Dick  said,  "We're  drinkii^g  ditch 
water — there  might  be  dead  cows,  or  some- 
thing bathing  In  it — " 

And  Wesley  Dick  said,  "A  ditch,  mind  you. 
which  Is  so  dern  polluted  that  no  white  man 
would  survive  or  even  drink  this  water.  The 
way  we  have  been  neglected  is  something  the 
Government  should  be  ashamed  of." 

These  people  are  not  characters  from  a 
cheap  dust  bowl  novel,  but  native  Ameri- 
cans living  in  Colevllle,  Calif. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Wesley  Dick  is  right.  The 
Government  should  be  ashamed. 

The  rights  of  native  Americans  steadily 
have  been  eroded  by  illegal  treaties,  disease, 
war.  manifest  destmy  and  down-right  de- 
ception. The  sanctimonious  expressions  of 
shame  by  the  Government  demonstrate  no 
more  than  gross  national  hypocrisy.  It  is 
time  to  quit  entertaining  the  romantic 
museum-oriented  concept  of  the  Indian  and 
start  responding  to  native  American  rights. 
The  Snyder  Act  of  1921  Is  the  legal  base  on 
which  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  predi- 
cates moet  of  its  services  to  Native  Americans. 
It  is  Important  to  take  special  note  of  the 
wording  of  that  act.  It  states  quite  clearly 
that  the  Bureau  la  to  "benefit,  care  for  and 
assist  Indians  throughout  the  United  States." 
But  the  Bureau  has  Ignored  that  mandate. 
The  reason — on  paper,  at  least,  Is  money.  The 
Federal  Government  benefits  most,  it  be- 
lieves, when  It  provides  the  fewest  services. 
Hence,  the  smaller  the  client  group,  the  lower 
the  cost.  That's  a  pretty  simple  formula.  But 
by  that  formula,  Indians  simply  disappear. 
That  U  Why  there  are  urban  Indians  and 
state  Indians  and  terminated  Indians  and 
landless  Indians. 

MOiatever  convenient  adjective  is  used,  the 
Native  American  Is  the  ultimate  loser. 

Harland  James  and  Andy  Garrison  and 
Kenneth  Klzer  and  Elmer  Dick  and  Wesley 
Dick  are  among  those  losers.  Their  words, 
which  I  used  at  the  beginning  of  my  state- 
ment describe  what  happens  when  the  Fed- 
eral Government  abdicates  its  trust  respon- 
billty  to  the  Indian  people. 

I  have  been  trying  since  April  of  this  year 
to  persuade  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to 
apply  for  and  bold  in  trtist  38  units  of  Fed- 
eral surplus  housing— and  I  underline  the 
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words  "surplus  housing" — for  this  small 
group  of  Palutes  near  Colevllle.  These  houses 
could  significantly  improve  their  standard  of 
living.  In  addition,  I  have  requested  that  the 
Forest  Service  relinquish  the  land  they  own 
which  surrounds  the  houses. 

Both  have  refused.  BIA  states  it  is  not  au- 
thorized to  act  on  behalf  of  38  landless  In- 
dians. Once  again  the  Government  applied  its 
simple  formula  of  declassifying  Native  Amer- 
icans to  a  conveniently  Ineligible  category.  I 
might  say  that  housing  is  sitting  right  there. 
It  is  abandoned  by  the  military  services.  It 
Is  standing  there.  Indians  need  a  place  to  live 
but  they  are  not  going  to  live  there  apparent- 
ly unless  we  can  get  some  action  by  the  Con- 
gress to  make  this  possible. 

The  Government  seems  to  have  forgotten 
that  the  only  reason  Native  Americans  are 
landless  ia  because  the  Federal  Government 
cheated  them  out  of  their  land  base.  From 
1851  to  1858  the  Government  negotiated  18 
treaties  with  California  Indians.  These 
treaties  were  never  ratified;  therefore,  the 
Indians  could  not  stay  where  they  were,  nor 
go  back  to  their  homes. 

The  landless  lone  Miwaks  share  this  prob- 
lem. They  were  scattered  throughout  Amador 
County  and  moved  to  their  present  location 
because  BIA  promised  a  Rancberia.  A  mort- 
gage on  the  land,  and  the  subsequent  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  owner  prove<.  to  be  more  than 
BIA  could  cope  with,  so  title  and  reservation 
status  never  materialized.  So  the  lones  con- 
tinued as  squatters  with  three  houses,  a 
trailer  and  land  that  was  promised  to  them 
in  1916. 

Fifty-seven  years  later,  with  the  help  of 
California  Indian  Legal  Services  and  the 
California  Land  Project,  the  lones  obtained 
title  and  a  new  promise  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  reservation  status.  So  far, 
nothing. 

The  Jamul  Dieguenos  are  not  so  fortunate 
as  the  lones.  They  are  squattmg  on  a  piece 
of  land  with  few  houses,  a  totally  Inadequate 
water  supply  system,  poor  sanitation  facilities 
and  no  Job  opportunities.  Here,  title  might 
serve  to  make  things  worse.  Although  they 
lack  the  basic  necessities  of  life,  the  JamtU 
Dieguenos  have  managed  to  maintain  a 
strong  traditional  culture  and  sense  of  com- 
munity. I  believe  it  Is  the  only  community 
where  Dlegueno  is  the  first  language  spoken. 
In  this  case,  recognition  would  mean  facing 
the  inevitable  problems  of  taxes,  speculators, 
vised  car  dealers — all  of  which  might  tend 
to  threaten  the  culture  and  break  up  the 
community. 

The  so-called  "urban  Indians"  suffer  a 
similar  plight.  In  most  cities  there  is  an 
overt  attempt  to  proceed  as  though  Indians 
do  not  exist.  Programs  for  hirmg  and  train- 
ing Native  Americans  in  the  inner  cities  are 
virtually  non-existent.  One  of  the  primary 
needs  of  urban  Native  Americans  is  more  par- 
ticipation at  the  federal  and  state  levels — 
and  not  as  tokens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  quintessential  impor- 
tance of  Indian-owned  natural  resources 

land,  water  and  minerals — in  the  struggle 
for  economic  development  has  been  docu- 
mented so  thoroughly  elsewhere  that  I  need 
not  reiterate  It  here.  It  is  enough  to  say  that, 
without  these  resources,  most  Indian  reser- 
vations in  the  Western  United  States  are  un- 
inhabitable, simply  enonomically  Incapable 
of  supporting  life.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  for  100  years  has  been  engaged 
in  a  conscious  and  effective  scheme  to  usurp 
the  natural  resources  which  Native  Ameri- 
cans need  to  survive. 

The  plight  of  the  Pyramid  Lake  Tribe  of 
Paiute  Indians  is  well  known.  The  tribe  owns 
Pyramid  Lake,  and  it  is  not  only  their  moet 
valuable  resource,  it  is  Indeed  the  ver  means 
of  livelihood  for  this  fisherman-tribe.  Yet  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  acting  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States,  has  for  70  years  diverted 
huge  quantities  of  water  from  the  Truckee 
River,  which  Ceeds  into  Pyramid  Lake.  At 


times  the  diversions  have  completely  stopped 
all  Inflow  into  this  huge  lake,  and  they  have 
consistently  run  as  high  as  50-60  percent  of 
the  total  flow  of  the  river.  The  diverted  water 
is  transported  In  a  primitive  and  wasteful 
canal  to  support  the  Newlands  Reclamation 
Project  In  central  Nevada,  which  has  been 
cited  as  the  most  wasteful,  economically  in- 
efficient reclamation  project  in  the  entire 
United  States. 

So  Pyramid  Lake  Is  dying,  and  with  It  the 
hopes  of  the  Tribe  for  economic  development 
and  prosperity.  This  beautiful  desert  lake  has 
declined  a  foot  every  year,  over  70  feet  since 
the  project  was  built  In  1906,  because  there 
is  no  longer  enough  water  feeding  into  it  to 
support  it.  A  study  by  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  several  years  ago  found  that  Py- 
ramid Lake  is  the  single  greatest  remaining 
undeveloped  recreational  resource  In  North- 
ern California  and  Nevada.  Potentially,  if 
properly  developed,  the  lake  could  provide 
millions  of  dollars  In  Income  to  the  Tribe, 
and  boundless  recreational  opportunities  to 
millions  of  people  in  the  San  Francisco,  Sac- 
ramento and  Northern  Nevada  metropolitan 
aresw. 

Instead,  the  lake  gradually  but  Inexorably 
declines.  It  is  an  alkaline  lake,  and  so  the 
Increasing  saUnlty  levels  caused  by  the  re- 
duced Inflow  of  fresh  water  has  drastically 
reduced  the  productivity  of  a  once  bounti- 
ful fishery,  the  present  and  traditional  means 
of  livelihood  for  the  Tribe. 

Now,  granted  the  reclamution  project,  duly 
authorized  by  Congress,  deserves  some  water. 
But  hydrologlcal  studies  suggest  that  the 
overall  efficiency  of  the  transport  and  Irriga- 
tion system  is  less  than  40  percent.  More 
than  60  percent  of  this  precious  desert  water 
is  wasted.  This  is  a  violation  of  the  Western 
common  law  doctrine  of  beneficial  use  of 
water.  It  is  a  violation  of  the  clear  terms  of 
the  so-called  Orr  Water  Ditch  Co.  decree  and 
the  olplne  decree.  It  Is  a  violation  of  which 
the  Commissioner  of  Reclamation  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  are  aware,  and  yet 
which  they  continue  to  countenance. 

Last  year  the  Pyramid  Lake  Tribe  won  an 
Injunction  In  the  Federal  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  directing  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  improve  the  efficiency 
of  the  Newlands  Project  and  Increase  the 
Inflow  into  Pyramid  Lake.  But  It  Is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  Interior  Department's  posture 
that  the  Pyramid  Lake  Tribe  had  to  go  to 
court  to  sue  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
their  supposed  trustee,  in  order  to  slow  down 
the  theft  of  their  water. 

Other  equally  egregious  examples  abound 
in  California,  Mr.  Chairman.  For  example, 
the  Quechan  Tribe  of  Indians  on  the  Fort 
Yuma  Reservation  In  Yuma  and  Imperial 
Counties,  provides  a  tragic  case  study  for 
the  Committee  to  consider. 

In  1893  a  fraudulent,  forged  and  altogether 
unconscionable  "arrangement"  was  forced 
upon  the  Quecbans  by  the  Colorado  River 
Irrigation  Company,  with  the  connivance  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  for  construc- 
tion of  an  irrigation  canal  and  diversion  of 
Colorado  River  waters.  At  the  time  the 
Quechan  negotiators  could  neither  read  nor 
write  nor  understand  English.  Yet,  this 
"agreement"  which  purports  to  authorize 
the  robbery  of  their  water  and  the  use  of 
Indian  land  has  been  solemnly  enforced  and 
upheld  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  Pechanga  and  Cahuilla  Bands  of  Mis- 
sion Indians  also  in  San  Diego  County,  pro- 
vide another  bizarre  case  of  bureaucratic  in- 
justice. 

The  Indians  on  the  Reservations  share 
water  rights  in  the  Santa  Margarita  River 
and  the  underlying  groundwater  basin  with 
a  huge  residential  development  of  the  Aetna 
Corporation,  Ranch  California.  There  has 
been  extensive  litigation  and  there  are  de- 
tailed court  decrees  governing  rights  to  the 
use  of  water  by  the  Pechangas  and  Rancho 
California.  Yet  the  decrees  have  been  wholly 
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Ignored  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Rancho  California  has  far  exceeded  its  de- 
creed rights  in  diverting  water  from  the 
Santa  Margarita  River  to  irrigate  their  well- 
kept  golf  course,  supply  their  man-made 
lake,  and  generally  maintain  their  100,000 
acre  development.  Rancho  California  has 
also  pumped  water  out  of  the  groundwater 
basin,  to  the  point  where  a  spring  which  was 
the  reservation's  sole  source  of  water,  went 
dry.  Consider  the  Irony  of  this.  The  Pechan- 
gas, who  have  court-decreed  rights  to  use 
of  the  water,  now  have  to  haul  water  in  bot- 
tles in  order  to  sustain  life  on  the  reserva- 
tion. They  have  been  robbed  of  their  water 
and  the  Department  of  Interior  has  con- 
sistently refused  to  exercise  its  right  to  pre- 
vent unreasonable  extractions  from  the 
groundwater  basin,  or  to  protect  Indian  In- 
terests. Even  worse,  the  Department  now 
proposes  to  construct  the  Santa  Margarita 
Project,  a  vast  reclamation  project,  which 
will  further  exploit  that  scao-ce  water,  to  en- 
rich private  mdlvlduals  at  the  expense  of 
the   Pechangas   and   Cahuillas. 

These  stories  could  go  on  for  the  rest  of 
the  week — a  litany  of  shameful  Indifference 
and  illegality  In  which  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  Department  of  Interior  and  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  have  been  historic  actors. 
Under  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  it  would  be  disingenuous  to  hold  out 
the  hope  that  these  agencies  of  government 
will  suddenly  experience  a  re-awakening  of 
conscience.  The  bureaucratic  recalcitrance 
is  so  deeply  ingrained  that  we  would  do  well 
to  regard  the  BIA  and  Interior  Department 
simply  as  adverse  parties  and  establish  In- 
dian policies  accordingly. 

A  number  of  general  policy  proposals  have 
been  advanced,  with  which  I  am  in  complete 
accord,  including  the  immediate  creation  of 
an  independent  Indian  Trust  Council  Author- 
ity, an  independent  Indian  Affairs  Office  op- 
erating out  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  independent  Indian  lawyers,  solic- 
itors, hydrologists  and  technical  staff,  and  so 
on.  In  addition,  there  are  numerous  specific 
proposals  that  will  help  individual  tribes: 
Congressional  opposition  to  the  proposed  Cal- 
ifornia-Nevada Interstate  Compact,  which 
would  freeze  into  law  the  inequities  which 
are  now  destroying  Pyramid  Lake;  with- 
drawal of  Congressional  authorization  for 
the  Santa  Margarita  Project,  unless  there  is 
full  Indian  participation  in  the  benefits  of 
that  project;  and  many  others.  However,  I 
would  like  to  devote  the  balance  of  my  pre- 
pared statement  to  briefly  outlining  two  pro- 
posals which  I  thmk  would  greatly  help  the 
landless,  executive-order  and  treaty-reserva- 
tion Indians  to  establish  their  rights  and 
protect  their  Interests. 

First,  the  Congress  should  focus  immedi- 
ate and  critical  attention  on  the  voluminous 
report  of  the  National  Water  Commission, 
and  reject  those  proposals  which  are  destruc- 
tive of  Indian  interests  and  inconsistent  with 
federal  trust  responsibilities.  To  take  Just 
one  example.  Recommendation  14-6  of  that 
Report,  at  page  482,  suggests  that  the  United 
States  should  compensate  non-Indian  users 
of  water  which  by  treaty  and  right  belongs 
to  Indian  tribes.  The  objective  Is  laudable: 
to  ameliorate  the  conflict  between  potential 
Indian  uses  of  water  and  present  non-Indian 
uses.  The  problem  is  that  this  Is  no  solution 
at  all. 

In  the  first  place,  there  simply  is  no  alter- 
native source  of  unclaimed  water;  the 
streams  are  over-appropriated  already.  In  the 
second  place,  the  compensation  of  non- 
Indian  users  for  the  impairment  of  their 
present  water  use — to  which  they  have  no 
legal  right — would  place  impossible  demands 
on  the  Federal  treasury.  The  problem,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  simply  that  there  are  not 
enough  resources,  fiscal  and  water,  to  sat- 
isfy everyone. 

When  such  problems  of  scarcity  arise,  our 
society   traditionally   resorts   to  strict  rules 


of  law  to  protect  citizens'  rights  and  provide 
certainty,  and  Western  water  law  is  no  ex- 
ception. The  Water  Commission  recognizes 
candidly  that  many  non-Indian  water  re- 
source projects  rely  on  supplies  in  which  In- 
dians have  water  rights  with  earlier  priorities. 
Those  water  rights  must  be  honored;  non- 
Indian  users  with  Junior,  inferior  or  defec- 
tive water  rights  are  simply  going  to  have  to 
make  other  arrangements  or  else  pay  the  In- 
dians to  establish  new  water  rights.  It  Is  In 
this  light  that  the  rest  of  the  Commission's 
report  ought  to  l>e  evaluated,  with  a  con- 
stant view  towards  Its  impact  on  Native 
Americans'  Interests. 

Second,  the  Congress  should  address  Itself 
seriously  to  the  long-neglected  problem  of  the 
so-called  "unrecognized"  Indian  reservations. 
The  problem  Is  that  the  Supreme  Court,  m 
Hynes  v.  Grimes  Packing  Co.,  327  U.S.  86,  69 
S.  Ct.  968  (1949),  Tee-Hit-Ton  /ndtans  v. 
U.S..  348  U.S.  272,  75  S.  Ct.  313  (1954),  and 
subsequent  decisions,  has  declared  that  the 
land,  water  and  mineral  resources  of  Indian 
reservations  created  by  Elxecutive  Order 
rather  than  by  a  specific  Act  of  Congress — 
a  category  that  constitutes  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  all  reservations  in  the  West — actually 
belong  to  the  United  States,  not  to  the  In- 
dians. In  the  words  of  the  Court  In  Tee-Hit- 
Ton,  original  Indian  title — 

"Means  mere  possession  not  specifically 
recognized  as  ownership  by  Congress  .  .  . 
This  Is  not  a  property  right  but  amounts  to 
a  right  of  occupancy  which  the  sovereign 
grants  and  protects  against  intrusion  by 
third  parties  but  which  right  of  occupancy 
may  be  terminated  and  such  lands  fully  dis- 
posed of  by  the  sovereign  itself  without  any 
legally  enforceable  obligation  to  compensate 
the  Indians."  348  U.S.  272  at  279.  75  S.  Ct.  313 
at  317. 

This  problem  is  shared  by  the  Indian  tribes 
in  California  who  live  on  reservations  under 
treaties  which  were  never  actually  ratified 
by  the  Congress.  Resource  rights  on  reserva- 
tions officially  established  by  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress, on  the  other  hand,  are  vested  In  the 
Indian  tribes  themselves,  to  manage  as  they 
see  fit,  with  the  Departments  of  Justice  and 
Interior  acting  as  trustees  in  a  purely  legal, 
administrative  sense. 

The  distinction,  Mr.  Chairman,  resides 
solely  ta  the  fact  that  some  resource  prop- 
erty rights  have  been  recognized  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Indians — recognized  In  the  form 
of  a  Congressionally-ratified  treaty — whUe 
others  which  were  merely  established  by  Ex- 
ecutive order  or  by  a  treaty  which  was  never 
ratified,  have  not  been  so  recognized.  It  seems 
like  a  petty,  legalistic  distinction,  but  the 
ramifications  of  the  recognition  question  are 
profound. 

First,  of  course,  Is  the  fear  of  termination 
which  stUl  lingers  In  the  minds  of  many  In- 
dians; m  light  of  these  Court  rulings,  termi- 
nation could  mean  a  loss  of  not  only  trustee- 
ward  and  reservation  status,  but  actual 
reposesslon  of  the  unrecognized  reservation 
lands. 

A  more  serious  potential  legal  problem 
arises  when  Indians  on  Executive  order  or 
unratified-treaty  reservations  attempt  to 
qualify  for  BIA  programs  or  to  defend  their 
mterests,  and  especially  their  property  rights, 
in  court.  In  the  so-called  Eagle  River  deci- 
sion m  1971,  U.S.  V.  District  Court  for  the 
County  of  Eagle,  401  U.S.  520,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  all  federally  owned  rights  to 
water  are  subject  to  general  adjudication  in 
state  courts,  under  state  law,  by  virtue  of  the 
so-called  McCarran  Amendment,  43  U.S.C. 
666.  What  this  means  is  that,  so  long  as  the 
Justice  Department,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
regard  Indian  water  rights  as  property  which 
actually  belongs  to  the  United  States,  the 
Indians — at  least  those  on  unrecognized  res- 
ervations— are  vulnerable  to  a  multiplicity 
of  legal  assaults  by  com|>eting  water  users, 
in  every  county  superior  court  in  the  Western 
United  States.  I  need  not  elaborate  on  what 


often  happens  to  Indians  who  are  taken  to 
court  on  water  rights  suits,  with  the  Justice 
Department  defending  their  mterests.  The 
fact  that  such  litigation  would  not  be  ex- 
tended into  the  state  courts,  operatmg  under 
state  law,  only  compounds  the  problem. 

To  solve  the  problem  of  the  unrecognized 
reservations.  I  propose  that  Congress  enact 
general  legislation  to  recognize,  confirm  and 
legitimize  to  the  extent  necessary,  all  Indian 
reservations  and  the  attendant  property 
rights,  regardless  of  the  means  by  which  the 
reservation  was  originally  established.  As  the 
Court  said  in  Tee-Hit-Ton: 

"There  is  no  particular  form  for  congres- 
sional recognition  of  Indian  right  of  perma- 
nent occupancy.  It  may  be  established  in  a 
variety  of  ways  but  there  must  be  the  def- 
inite intention  by  congressional  action  or 
authority  to  accord  legal  rights,  not  merely 
permissive  occupation."  348  U.S.  272  at  278, 
75  S.  Ct.  313  at  317.  One  such  means  is  to 
use  the  language  recommended  by  the  Court 
itself  in  Tee-Hit-Ton,  which  can  be  found 
in  the  Pueblo  Land  Claims  Act,  11  Stat.  374. 

Another  such  means  is  to  employ  the  lan- 
guage proposed  as  Resolution  No.  3,  adopt- 
ed by  the  Conference  of  Western  Reserva- 
tions on  Indian  Water  Rights  and  Resources, 
convened  In  Denver,  Colorado,  on  July  22, 
1972.  A  copy  of  that  resolution  is  provided 
for  the  Committee's  consideration. 

Legislation  In  this  regard  is  l>oth  timely 
and  necessary  for  the  reasons  I  have  indi- 
cated, Mr.  Chairman.  This  is  merely  some 
legal  clean-up  work,  clarifying  language  to 
make  official  the  Intention  and  spirit  of 
legislation  imperfectly  expressed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
growing  demand  in  America  for  equal  rights. 
People  want  equal  opportunities  for  them- 
selves and  their  children  and  legal  protection 
for  their  homes  and  property. 

Well,  Native  Amerlcsms  want  their  rights 
and  property  protected  too.  They  say  that 
better  health  care  would  mean  that  the 
average  Indian  would  live  six  more  years 
and  more  newborn  would  survive  infancy. 
They  say  that  better  housing  would  mean 
less  than  six  people  to  a  room  and  running 
water  for  the  24  percent  now  doing  without. 
They  say  that  lietter  schools  would  mean 
that  the  average  unemployment  might  drop 
below  40  percent.  And  they  say  that  steal- 
ing land  and  water  Is  really  no  different  from 
stealing  cars  or  bicycles  or  color  television 
sets. 

Unquestionably,  they  are  correct.  Laws 
protecting  civil  rights  and  property  should 
be  equally  enforced.  In  view  of  countless 
examples  of  the  calculated  suppression  of 
Native  American  rights  through  malfeasance 
and  nonfeasance  by  Federal  officials,  this  is 
not  too  much  to  ask — and  it  is  something 
this  country  must  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  conclusion  I  only  add 
that  there  are  countless  other  examples  of 
the  calculated  suppression  of  Native  rights 
by  the  Federal  officials. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  subsequent  witnesses 
will  bring  out  once  more  In  clear  terms  the 
Federal  Government's  abdication  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  American  people. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


LOUIS   I.   KAHN 


Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President, 
Louis  I.  Kahn,  one  of  Pennsylvania's  most 
distinguished  citizens,  is  dead  at  the  age 
of  73.  Professor  of  architecture  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Louis  Kahn 
was  universally  recognized  as  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  architects.  He  was  con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  a  worthy  succes- 
sor to  the  late  Prank  Lloyd  Wright.  Louis 
Kahn  will  be  sorely  missed,  but  the 
beauty  and  majesty  of  his  art  will  live 
for  generations  to  come. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmiius  con- 
sent that  three  newspaper  articla  chron- 
icling the  life  and  work  of  Louisl.  Kahn 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Material 
W2S  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  | 

Louis  I.  Kahn  Is  Found  Dao 
(By  Thomas  Hlne)  | 
LovUs  I.  Kahn,  one  of  the  world'*  leading 
architects,  died  of  a  heart  attack  In  new  York 
City  Sunday  night  as  he  was  retiyning  to 
his  Philadelphia  home  from  a  busttftess  trip 
overseas.  He  was  73.  ? 

Mr.  Kahn's  body  was  discovered  in  a  rest 
room  at  Pennsylvania  Station  In  Mew  York 
and  was  brought  that  night  to  ttie  city's 
morgue,  where  he  was  found  to  ha^  died  of 
an  occlusive  coronary  arterlosclerosil. 

But.  In  a  bizarre  sequence  of  e^^nts  the 
notification  that  the  New  York  Pailce  De- 
partment said  It  sent  to  Mr.  Kahni  wife  In 
Philadelphia  never  arrived.  t 

As  a  result.  Mr.  Kahn's  family  anfl  his  ar- 
chitectural office  did  not  learn  of  fe  death 
until  Tuesday  afternoon,  when  a  KhUadel- 
phia  detective  asked  by  Mr.  Kahn'SLoffice  to 
search  for  the  architect  dUcovered  ^e  death 
with  the  help  of  the  New  York  Police  De- 
partment's missing  persons  bureau.^ 

Mr.  Kahn  was  returning  from  a  one-v.'eek 
trip  to  India,  where  he  had  been  wc»klng  on 
one  of  his  projects,  the  Indian  Institute  of 
Management  In  Ahmedabad.  He  had  arrived 
In  New  York  on  an  Air  India  flight  earlier 
Sunday. 

"The  sun  never  knew  how  great  It  was 
untU  it  struck  the  side  of  a  Ijjiildlng  ' 
Louis  Kahn  once  wrote.  £ 

Louis  Kahn's  experiments  with  Sunlight 
In  such  buUdlngs  as  the  Kimball  Mi^um  in 
port  Worth,  Tex.,  the  capitol  bulldSigs  nor 
Bangladesh  and  the  Mellon  Gallery  *t  Yale 
showed  architects  new  things  about  «he  sun's 
rays  and  brought  him  recognitloi^  as  the 
greatest  American  architect  of  his  ttpie. 

Fame  was  late  In  coming  to  the  Stonlan- 
bom  Kahn.  Not  until  the  Richards  Medical 
Building  and  Biology  Laboratory  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  was  buUt  About  15 
years  ago.  when  Mr.  Kahn  was  In  his  60s.  did 
he  achieve  worldwide  recognition.  . 

Even  so,  Mr.  Kahn  never  seemed  to  attain 
real  recognition  In  Philadelphia,  where  he 
spent  most  of  his  childhood  and  adult  years. 
One  of  hU  early  buildings,  the  AFL-CIO 
Medical  Center  on  Vine  St.,  was  torn  down 
only  a  few  months  ago. 

But  Mr.  Kahn  was  a  force  on  the  Philadel- 
phia scene.  He  was  chief  of  deslgmfor  the 
SesqulcenteniUal  Exposition  In  1926jand  he 
did  many  plans,  none  of  them  ado^^d.  for 
Penn  Center  and  Market  Street  ^t  He 
also  was  very  InfluenUal  as  a  teacher  |t  Yale 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  TecMhology' 
and  since  1957  at  the  University  o$  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  held  the  Paul  CrSt  chair 
In  architecture. 
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Mr.  Kahn's  fame  came  after  he  ijected 
the  dominant  steel  and  glass  aesthetllof  the 
1950s  and  began  to  explore  the  relatliishlps 
between  massive  forms  of  brick  and  cAicrete 
and  sunlight.  J 

Mr.  Kahn  confused  and  scared  mi 
tential  clients  with  his  poetic  speakii 
his  refusal   to  follow  architectural   \m 
tlons.  and  his  tendency  to  go  over  hlsl 
when  he  felt  the  building  "needed"  tc 

"Bare  needs  coming  from  the  knol 
supplying  only  what  is  lacking  car 
no  lasting  Joy,"  Mr.  Kahn  had  said.  "L 
world  need  the  Fifth  Symphony?  Did 
thoven  need  It?  He  desired  It;  now  the 
needs  it."  | 

But  Mr.  Kahn  did  not  lit  the  stefcotype 
of  the  architect  as  petulant  prima  iUoniia. 
imposing  hla  design  over  the  wisUto  and 
against   the  needs  of  hla  client.   Tj^lcally 


he  approached  a  project  with  some  simple 
shape  In  mind,  say  a  square  or  a  series  of 
arches,  and  then  let  the  needs  of  the  project 
dictate  the  actual  design. 

Thus,  the  Richards  Laboratories  were 
shaped  by  his  feeling  that  scientists  should 
be  m  contact  with  one  another,  that  their 
laboratories  are  studies  in  which  they  work 
_  and  that  the  air  to  breathe  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  air  that  is  thrown  away  (through 
the  exhau.?t  system). 

In  the  Kimbell  Museum.  Mr.  Kahn  devised 
a  system  to  allow  the  paintings  to  be  lighted 
naturally  without  harming  the  paintings. 
This  was  done  with  Indirect  skylights 
mounted  atop  arches  that  in  addition  de- 
fined the  shape  of  the  building  as  a  whole. 

"Louis  does  what  an  architect  should  do, " 
said  Romaldo  Glurgola.  dean  of  archltectiu^ 
at  Columbia  University  shorUy  before  Mr. 
Kahn's  death.  "He  awakened  a  sense  of  pride 
in  one's  actions.  He  Is  a  master  In  the  old 
fashion.  There  are  very  few  masters  nowa- 
days." 

One  op  the  Wori  d's  Greats — Philadelphia's 

Louis  Karn,  73,  Famed  Architect,  Dies 
(By  Nessa  Forman  and  William  A.  Lovejoy) 

Louis  I.  Kahn,  considered  by  many  of  his 
contemporaries  to  be  one  of  the  world's  great- 
est architects,  died  Sunday  nighc  whUe  wait- 
ing for  a  train  at  Penn.syivania  Station  in 
New  York  City. 

Mr.  Kahn  died  of  an  apparent  heart  attack, 
according  to  the  New  York  Medical  Examl- 
ners  office.  He  was  73  and  lived  at  921  Clinton 
St.,  PhUadelphia. 

He  had  returned  from  a  week-long  trip 
to  India  where  he  was  doing  architectural 
work. 

HELICOPTER   FLIGHT 

He  arrived  at  John  P.  Kennedy  Airport  in 
New  York  and  was  supposed  to  take  a  heli- 
copter flight  to  Newark,  N.J.,  before  returning 
home,  a  spokeswoman  for  the  Kahn  family 
said  last  night.  For  some  reason,  he  didn't 
take  the  copter  and  apparently  Intended  to 
return  to  Philadelphia  by  train. 

Mr.  Kahn's  wife,  the  former  Esther  Israeli, 
wasn't  notified  of  her  husband's  death  until 
yesterday  afternoon  because  of  a  mlx-up  In 
the  New  York  Police  Department. 

New  York  police  told  PhUadelphia  police 
of  his  death  Sunday,  but  only  had  Mr.  Kahn's 
business  address.  Yesterday  morning.  Mrs. 
Kahn  notified  Mayor  Rl2a:o's  office  that  her 
husband  was  missing. 


POLICE  PRAISED 

Within  hours,  the  spokeswoman  said,  a 
police  captain  here  told  Mrs.  Kahn  of  her 
husband's  death.  The  spokeswoman  said. 
"The  police  were  very  good,  prompt  and  pro- 
fessional about  the  investigation." 

She  said  the  Indian  architect  called  Mrs. 
Kahn  to  tell  her  Mr.  Kahn  was  "very  happy" 
and  "fuU  of  good  spirits"  when  he  left  India. 
Mr.  Kahn  was  described  by  colleagues  as  a 
very  active  man  who  appeared  to  be  in  Kood 
health. 

Mr.  Kahn  always  called  Mrs.  Kahn  when 
he  returned  from  a  trip,  the  spokeswoman 
said.  She  said  he  didn't  call  Sunday  so  the 
family  doesn't  know  why  he  changed  his 
mind  and  went  to  the  raUroad  station  to 
take  a  train  home. 

PHILADELPHIA  AWARD 

In  1971.  Mr.  Kahn  won  the  50th  Phila- 
delphia Award.  The  award,  gold  medal  and 
»15,000.  is  given  each  year  to  a  Philadelphia 
person  who  has  served  "to  advance  the  best 
and  largest  Interests  of  the  community  of 
which  Philadelphia  Is  the  center."  It  was 
established  by  the  late  Edward  W.  Bok,  editor 
of  the  Ladies  Home  Journal. 

Mr.  Kahn  often  was  called  a  prophet  with- 
out honor  In  his  own  city. 

He  was  80  years  old  before  be  achieved 
recognition  within  his  own  profession.  There- 


after, his  fame  as  an  architect  and  a  creative 
thinker  spread  all  over  the  world. 

In  his  later  years,  admirers  bailed  him  as 
America's  top  architect  and  a  worthy  succes- 
sor to  the  late  Prank  Lloyd  Wright. 

Mr.  Kahn  was  a  short,  wiry  man  with  pale 
blue  eyes  and  a  reddish  face,  offset  by  a  shock 
of  white  hair. 

His  biographer,  Vincent  Scully,  has  cred- 
ited Mr.  Kahn  with  redirecting  and  remak- 
ing the  mainstream  of  modern  archltec- 
**i''e — making  it  more  personal,  more  hu- 
man, by  not  being  afraid  of  the  unfam- 
iliar, the  untried. 

GIVES   his   philosophy 

Slimming  up  his  phUosophy,  he  once  told 
en  interviewer: 

"Nature  does  not  make  art.  She  works  by 
circumstance  and  law.  Only  man  makes  art 
Because  man  chooses.  He  Invents.  He  can 
make  doors  smaller  than  people  and  skies 
black  in  the  daytime  If  he  wants  to.  He  as- 
sembles.  He  can  bring  together  the  moun- 
tain, the  serpent  and  the  child." 

On  another  occasion  he  noted  that  modern 
architecture,  of  which  he  had  been  a  lead- 
ing exponent,  was  still  in  a  prhnltlve  stage 

"When  architects  first  discovered  the  great 
miracles  of  huge  sheets  of  steel  and  glass  " 
he  said,  "their  reacUon  was  natural— but 
revolutionary  and  exaggerated.  Now  we — all 
of  us,  not  Just  architects— must  consider 
this  passion  to  express  these  engineering 
feats  and  make  modern  architecture  more 
personal,  more  human." 

LOW-INCOME   PROJECTS 

Mr.  Kahn's  work  here  ranged  from  low- 
Income  housing— the  Mill  Creek  public-hous- 
ing project  in  West  PhUadelphia  and  a  war- 
time housing  project  in  the  Northeast— to 
the  Internationally  known  Richards  Medical 
Research  Building  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

He  also  designed  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvanu  Biology  Building  and  the  new  dor- 
mitories at  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

His  other  works  Included  the  First  Uni- 
tarian Church  of  Rochester,  N.Y.:  the  Trib- 
une Review  Publishing  Co.  building  at 
Greensburg,  Pa.,  the  Design  Laboratory-Yale 
Art  Gallery  at  Yale  University;  and  the  Salk 
Institute  for  Biological  Studies  at  La  Jolla 
Calif. 

In  1968,  Mr.  Kahn  was  engaged  as  the 
architect  to  design  a  new  Hurva  Synagog  to 
be  buUt  near  the  Wailing  Wall  in  Jerusalem 
on  the  Bite  of  a  synagog  destroyed  by  the 
Jordanians. 

SCARRED    FOR    LITE 

In  1969,  the  tourist  bureau  of  Venice  asked 
Mr.  Kahn  to  assist  with  plans  to  rebuild  the 
decaying  eastern  portion  of  that  city.  He  also 
designed  buUdlngs  In  Pakistan  and  IndU. 

In  1969  he  completed  the  Olivetti  Undei-- 
wood  factory  and  office  buUding  m  Harris- 
burg.  In  1971  he  added  the  library  and  din- 
ing hall  for  PhUlips  Exeter  Academy  to  his 
credits  and  the  next  year,  the  highly  ac- 
claimed Kimbell  Art  Museum.  Fort  Worth 
Tex.,  and  the  Fort  Wayne  Theater. 

For  1977,  the  PhUadelphia  Museum  of  Art. 
has  planned  the  first  major  PhUadelphia  ex- 
hibition of  Mr.  Kahn's  works. 

Mr.  Kahn  was  born  on  the  Island  of  Osel, 
In  Estonia,  now  part  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
Feb.  20.  1901,  Into  an  Orthodox  Jewish  fam- 
Uy.  When  be  was  three  years  old  he  suffered 
facial  burns  whUe  playing  with  hot  coals  at 
the  famUy  fireside.  The  resulting  scars  were 
permanent. 

"I  looked  so  horrible."  Mr.  Kahn  once  said, 
"that  my  father  wasn't  sure  he  wanted  to 
keep  me.  But  mother  thought  it  was  a  sign 
that  I  would  amount  to  something." 

Two  years  later,  Mr.  Kahn  came  to  the 
United  States  with  his  famUy,  which  settled 
In  Philadelphia.  Hla  father  worked  U» 
stained  glass  and  his  mother  was  a  harpist. 
Mr.  Kahn  aimed  for  a  career  In  art. 
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He  grew  up  in  Philadelphia  and  once  said: 
"A  city  Is  a  place  where  a  small  boy,  as  he 
walks  through  it,  may  see  something  that 
will  teU  him  what  he  wants  to  do  bis  whole 
life." 

WhUe  he  was  a  senior  at  Central  High 
School  in  1922,  he  heard  a  lecture  on  Greek 
and  Roman  architecture  by  Professor  Wil- 
liam Gray.  Then  he  knew  what  he  wanted  to 
do  his  whole  life. 

Although  he  was  offered  scholarships  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
he  chose  to  study  architecture  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1924. 

Following  his  graduation  he  became  the 
chief  designer  for  Philadelphia's  Sesquicen- 
tennial  Exposition.  When  that  Job  was  done 
he  went  to  Europe  for  further  study. 

He  was  a  feUow  of  the  World  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Science,  and  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters. 

He  served  as  professor  of  architecture  at 
Yale  University  between  1947  and  1957,  and 
was  a  resident  architect  at  the  American 
Academy  in  Rome  between  1951  and  1952. 
In  1957  he  became  professor  of  architecture 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  was  during  the  'eo's,  with  Kahn  as  the 
focal  point,  that  Penn's  architecture  school 
shot  to  fame. 

Besides  his  wife.  Mr.  Kahn  is  survived  by 
a  daughter,  Mrs.  Sue  Saltzman,  and  a  sis- 
ter. 

Services  will  be  at  10  A.M.  Friday  at  Oliver 
H.  Bair's,  1820  Chestnut  st. 


ARCHITECTS   HAIL    KaHN'S    TaLENT    AND 

Philosophy 

Fellow  architects  mourned  the  passing  of 
Louis  I.  Kahn  today,  calling  him  "the  con- 
science of  our  profession"  and  "probably  the 
most  talented,  gifted  and  dedicated  architect 
of  our  time." 

"On  an  International  level,  he  was  about 
the  most  talented,  gifted  and  dedicated 
architect  of  our  time,"  said  architect  Vincent 
O.  Kllng. 

"He  was  a  great  phUosopher  of  architecture 
He  had  an  unequaled  abUity  to  talk  about 
the  theory  of  architecture.  As  a  teacher  he 
was  outstanding. 

"But  I  admired  him  most  for  his  tenacity. 
He  believed  in  his  philosophy  right  down  to 
the  end.  He  would  never  compromise  it.  He 
was  one  of  the  greatest  architectural  design- 
ers of  all  time." 

attention  to  detail 

Carlos  Vallhourat,  for  several  years  the 
principal  assistant  in  Kahn's  sj-chitectural 
firm  agreed. 

"He  had  a  tremendous  power  of  conviction, 
so  everybody  in  his  office  worked  very  hard. 
We  were  constantly  inspired  by  him. 

"He  Insisted  on  perfection  in  our  drawings. 
His  own  drawings  could  stand  alone  as  ar- 
tistic achievement. 

"He  used  to  tell  us,  "If  you  strive  for  per- 
fection in  each  drawing,  even  the  builder 
wUl  be  Inspired  to  strive  for  perfection.' 

"Lou  was  a  great  teacher.  Students  from  all 
over  the  world  came  to  Philadelphia  to  study 
under  him,  Including  me. 

"The  school  at  Penn  became  known  as  the 
very  best  school  of  architecture  in  the  world. 
In  large  measure  because  of  his  presence." 

LONG    influence 

Edmund  N.  Bacon,  one  of  Kahn's  colleagues 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  City  Planning  Com- 
mission when  Kahn  was  a  member,  said  Kahn 
was  more  than  a  teacher. 

"He  went  beyond  the  normal  definition  of 
teacher  in  that  he  provided  great  inspiration 
and  aspiration  to  his  students. 

"His  ability  to  spark  the  imagination  of 
young  people  was  unexcelled. 

"His  teaching  will  affect  the  direction  of 
architecture  for  generations  to  come." 


INTERNATIONAL    DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  Senate  could  very  well  be 
voting  on  the  fourth  replenishment  to 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion by  late  spring  at  the  earliest. 

Therefore.  I  think  it  is  vitally  impor- 
tant for  Members  of  this  body  to  under- 
stand the  importance  of  this  arm  of  the 
World  Bank  and  the  necessity  of  the 
Senate  not  to  repeat  the  mistake  made 
by  the  House  in  January  of  this  year. 

IDA  is  an  international  agency  created 
in  1960  for  the  purpose  of  providing  de- 
velopment financing  at  highly  conces- 
sionary terms  (low  interest  and  long  re- 
payment) to  the  very  poorest  nations 
of  the  world.  It  was  conceived  as  an  in- 
strument for  making  development  more 
possible  for  these  nations  within  the 
framework  of  the  world  market  system. 
It  supplements  the  operations  of  the 
World  Bank  which  makes  loans  for  de- 
velopment projects  on  conventional 
terms  to  countries  which  are  able  to 
service  such  loans. 

The  need  for  IDA,  recognized  at  the 
time  of  its  founding,  continues  and,  in 
fact,  has  become  of  even  more  critical 
importance.  The  simple  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  the  poorest-of-the-poor  na- 
tions simply  cannot  afford  to  borrow 
money  on  conventional  terms.  These 
countries  cannot  generate  sufiBcient  for- 
eign exchange  to  pay  for  imported  capi- 
tal goods  which  they  need  for  their  de- 
velopment, and  they  cannot  afford  to 
borrow  at  conventional  rates. 

Sixty-six  countries  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  have  borrowed  money 
from  IDA.  IDA  credits  are  generally  pro- 
vided only  to  those  nations  whose  an- 
nual per  capita  Income  Is  less  than  $375. 
Yet,  more  than  three-quarters  of  all  IDA 
credits  are  disbursed  to  coimtries  whose 
per  capita  incomes  range  from  between 
$60  and  $130 — or  between  16  and  35 
cents  a  day.  These  countries  number  28 
and  their  populations  total  more  than 
1  billion.  These  are  the  people  the  House 
voted  against  when  they  denied  funding 
for  the  fourth  replenishment  of  IDA. 

where     does     IDA'S     MONEY     COME     FROM? 

Most  of  the  funds  for  IDA  come  as 
contributions  from  the  association's  rich- 
er member  countries.  In  addition,  non- 
member  Switzerland  contributes  to  the 
development  fimd.  The  World  Bank  has, 
in  the  past  10  years,  transferred  an  addi- 
tional $809  million  to  IDA  from  its  net 
income,  making  it  the  second  largest  con- 
tributor— next  to  the  United  States — of 
IDA  money. 

IDA    AND   interest   RATES 

IDA  credits  are  called  credits  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  World  Bank  loans. 
They  bear  no  interest,  although  there  is 
a  three-quarters  of  1  percent  annual 
service  charge  on  the  disbursed  portion 
of  each  credit  to  cover  administrative 
costs.  Repayment  is  normally  scheduled 
over  a  50-year  period. 

IDA  funds  are  generally  loaned  to  gov- 
ernments. The  main  purpose  of  the  con- 
cessionary financing  provided  by  IDA  is 
to  enable  governments  to  pursue  their 
development      plans      without      being 


thwarted  by  balance-of-payments  con- 
straints. 

IDA'S  recipient  governments  often  re- 
lend  IDA  moneys  to  other  entities  (such 
as  agricultural  development  banks  and 
transportation  authorities).  Under  this 
situation,  the  money  is  loaned  at  pre- 
vailing local  commercial  rates.  IDA  gen- 
erally' accepts,  for  relending,  the  estab- 
lished pattern  of  interest  rates  and  amor- 
tization terms  which  have  been  fixed  by 
the  governments  concerned  for  all  in- 
ternal loans  to  autonomous  entities  and 
enterprises.  Thus,  the  financial  discipline 
in  the  use  of  capital  provided  by  local 
rates  of  interest  remains  imposed. 

The  purpose  of  an  IDA  credit  destined 
for  an  agi'icultural  development  bank,  for 
instance,  is  to  provide  the  bank  with 
funds,  and  especially  foreign  exchange, 
to  meet  the  needs  of  its  clients.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  credit  is  not  to  subsidize  the 
ultimate  borrow^er,  though  some  subsidy 
may  be  involved  as  the  ultimate  bor- 
rower might  no  longer  depend  on  village 
money  lenders  charging  exceeding  high 
rates  of  interest. 

The  small  holder  farmer  who  goes  to 
his  bank  for  an  agricultural  credit  made 
available  by  an  IDA  credit  will  borrow 
only  if  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  the 
increase  in  his  productivity — made  pos- 
sible by  the  credit  from  the  local  bank — 
will  exceed  the  interest  rate  of  the  money 
he  has  borrowed.  And,  in  the  long  run, 
the  government  can  also  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  repayment  to  IDA  of 
the  money  it  has  borrowed  can  be  made 
without  any  additional  burden  on  its 
meager  foreign  exchange  resources — 
thanks  to  the  increased  output  of  its 
farmers  for  whom  the  money  was  <ln 
this  case)  ultimately  intended. 

TESTS    FOR     PROJECT    FINANCING:     IDA    AND    THE 
BANK 

Before  a  project  is  ever  brought  before 
IDA'S  Board  of  Directors— a  Board  of 
20  members  representing  112  countries — 
certain  basic  questions  must  have  been 
resolved  by  Bank  staff  members  respon- 
sible for  the  project. 

Is  the  project  of  high  priority  for  the 
economic  development  of  the  country? 
Are  there  alternate  sources  of  finance 
available,  thus  perhaps  obviating  the 
need  for  IDA  funds? 

Does  the  project's  analysis  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  economic  rate  of  re- 
turn will  be  sufficiently  high  ?  Have  tech- 
nological alternatives  been  adequately 
considered,  and  have  correct  technical 
solutions  been  found  for  the  project  in 
question?  Is  there  enough  market  de- 
mand for  the  output  of  the  project?  Are 
the  project's  procurement  procedures 
such  that  the  borrower  will  get  the  best 
value  for  his  money?  Will  the  projects 
be  able  to  meet  its  financial  obligations 
when  it  is  in  operation? 

These  are  only  some  of  the  questions 
asked  by  IDA  when  appraising  a  project 
for  which  financing  has  been  requested. 

Studies  made  by  IDA  indicate  that  the 
average  economic  rate  of  return  for  IDA 
projects  is  about  15  to  20  percent  and 
sometimes  as  high  as  25  to  30  percent. 

what  has  mA  DONE? 

There  are  one  and  a  quarter  billion 
very  poor  people  in  IDA'S  world  of  about 
70  poor  nations. 
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They  include  the  more  thj«  8,000  un- 
employed farmers  in  Mauri tiK,  who  will 
gain  both  temporary  and  perinnent  pro- 
ductive employment  through  fivil  works 
projects  on  that  island  repubBc  ($4  mil- 
lion credit  for  rural  development — July  5, 
1973);  I 

They  Include  the  4.000  r^chers  in 
Botswana  whose  incomes  will  be  raised 
through  their  increased  expolts  of  beef 
$3.3  million  credit  for  a  livesyck  devel- 
opment program — July  5, 197^; 

Many  work  in  the  ISO.OOf  acres  of 
northwest  Bangladesh  wliich.fjecause  of 
IDA,  will  be  irrigated  for  th^  first  time 
($14  million  credit  for  tube«ell  irriga- 
tion— November  6,  1972  >  ;        ^ 

They  include  the  10,000  |5econdary 
schoolchildren  in  Paraguay  w|io  will  re- 
ceive an  education  that  will  be|-esponsive 
to  their  nation's  manpower  i^eds  ($5.1 
million  credit  for  secondcry  esffucation — 
December  14, 1972);  i 

They  include  the  18.000  rfople  who 
will  find  employment  in  Momcco  as  a 
result  of  an  IDA  credit  for  citiis,  vege- 
table and  livestock  developme^  on  about 
4,000  farms  ($10  million  cred|;,  together 
with  a  $24  million  Bank  loaa  for  agri- 
culture— October  10,  1972);  1 

They  include  3,000,000  jEgyptian 
farmers  who  in  the  future  nee*  not  fear 
the  scourge  of  bilharzia,  anlendemic. 
debilitating  disease  carried  by  4»ails  ($36 
million  credit  for  a  drainage  p 
bilharzia  control  program— 
1973); 

They  include  the  6,400  low  tl  middle- 
Income  families  in  earthquake-fhattered 
Managua  who  will  have  ade^ate  and 
safe  housing  ($20  million  credtf  to  Nica- 
ragua for  a  reconstruction  ij-ogram— 
May  10, 1973);  | 

They  Include  40,000  Thai  rii  famers 
who  will  be  able  to  double  th*  output 
through  an  irrigation  improvenftnt  proj- 
ect in  the  northern  Chao  Pmra  plain 
($5.5  million  credit  for  the  Clfu)  Phya 
irigation  Improvement  project-*April  5, 
1973) ;  ^  ^    ^        < 

And  among  them  are  the  nillons  in 
the  six  Sahelian  countries  orawestern 
Africa  who  will  be  helped  to  rAstablish 
their  self-sufficiency  through  rievelop- 
ment  and  improvement  of  th^  farms 
and  herds  by  a  $14  million  c^it  for 
drought  relief  November  1973 

An   area   the   size   of   the   ftate   of 
Tennessee    (or    the    Central    Aierlcan 
country  of  Honduras)  is  being^rought 
tmder  cultivation  or  is  being  Improved 
for  agricultural  purposes  by  mj  roads 
which.  If  laid  end  to  end,  wil^  almost 
girdle  the  world,  are  being  imprc 
constructed  through  IDA  credi 
berths  have  been  constructed  ai 
sands  of  railway  freight  cars  a 
purchased,    water    supply    systi 
more  than  16  million  people  a_  ^^^.^ 
improved,  millions  of  kilowatts  olelectric 
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history  and  geographical  accident.  An 
amount  one  and  one-half  times  as  large 
will  come  from  the  IDA  recipients  them- 
selves, as  IDA  credits  have  historically 
supplied  only  40  percent  of  the  total  costs 
of  the  projects  they  have  financed 


the  push  permitting  the  poor  the  chance 
to  join  the  family  of  nations  as  an  equal 
in  deed  as  well  as  word. 


bject  and 
lune     12, 


IDA  commitments:   what  they  are  for 
Almost    $l'i    billion    for    agriculture, 
more  than  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars 
for  transportation,  almost  a  billion  dol- 
lars fairly  equally  divided  between  edu- 
cation,  telecommunications  and  indus- 
try, and  almost  a  half  billion  dollars  for 
power.  Population  projects,  water  sup- 
ply  and   sewerage,   funds   for  tourism, 
urban    development.    Technical    Assist- 
ance. These  are  the  what  of  IDA: 
Purposes 
(In  US$  nillUons  as  of  June  30,   1973) 

IDA  Credits 

Agriculture 1,612.9 

Education 380.3 

Industry    280.7 

Non-projest  •    1,000.0 

Population    39.2 

Electric  power 4Bl!6 

Technical  assistance 14.0 

Telecommunications    320.4 

Tourism    14.2 

Transportation    1,428.3 

Urbanization   30.3 

Water  supply  and  sewerage 161.  5 


Total    .__ 5,763.4 

•Includes  Industrial   Imports,  reconstruc- 
tion and  rehabilitation. 

IBA  coMMrrMEirrs:  wheke  they  go? 
Almost  $4  billion  to  nations  in  Asia; 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  (al- 
most) to  countries  in  East  Africa;  more 
than  a  half  billion  to  developing  na- 
tions in  North  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East  and  Europe;  somewhat  less  to  West 
Africa,  and  less  still — but  almost  a  quar- 
ter of  a  billion  dollars — to  the  poorest 
countries  of  Latin  America.  This  is  the 
where  of  IDA. 

DISTRI BUTION  BY  REGION,  AS  OF  JUNE  30. 1973 
III)  U.S.  dollar  millionsl 


ATM 


Number  of 
credib 


Amount 


Aftici 

Asia 

Europe.  Middle  East.  North  Atr'ica'.' 
Latjn  America  and  the  Caribbean... 


172  $l.l07.g 

176  3,899.3 

55  520. 7 

36  235.6 


Total. 


439 


5.763.4 


generating    equipment    are    b€ 
stalled — all  from  IDA  credits, 
this  has  been  done  in  less  than 

The  cost  may  have  been  high-, 
billion  to  date  (more  than  four-f 
IDA  commitments  have  been  eai 


in- 
id  aU 
years, 
ver  $6 
:ths  of 
larked 


to  cover  foreign  exchange  costs  i  nly) 

but  that  $6  billion  has  come  froi    those 
few  countries  of  the  world  favc  ed  by 


IDA      commitments:        fob      whom      ARK      THET 
INTENDED? 

The  who  include  almost  1  billion  per- 
sons who  today  live  in  a  condition  of  life 
so  degraded  by  disease,  illiteracy,  mal- 
nutrition, and  squalor  as  to  deny  its  vic- 
tims basic  human  necessities. 

The  degraded  condition  of  life  in  which 

they— for  the  want  of  a  better  word 

"live",  is  one  that  holds  out  little  hope 
and  fewer  chances.  IDA  is  one  hope,  one 
chance;  a  hope  and  a  chance  large  com- 
pared to  others  that  may  exist,  but  small 
compared  to  the  need.  IDA  funds  can- 
not, and  do  not,  make  the  rain  fall  on 
the  parched  Sahel  region  of  western 
Africa,  nor  do  they  repair  the  human 
and  material  damages  visited  upon  Bang- 
ladesh. They  can,  however,  provide  the 
difference  between  total  disaster  and  tol- 
erable conditions  and  they  can  provide 


THE    INCSEASING    NEXO    FOR    IDA 

IDA  funds  are  becoming  increasingly 
an  important  factor  in  providing  the  de- 
velopment finance  needed  by  the  poor 
nations  for  their  development.  Without 
concessionary  fjiance,  development  in 
many  IDA-eligible  countries  would  be 
drastically  curtailed,  so  burdened  are 
they  with  rising  debt  service  demands.  A 
cutback  in  IDA  commitments  would  se- 
verely damage  the  development  plans  of 
many  of  the  world's  poorer  countries. 
Many  nations  cannot  afford  to  borrow 
money  at  conventional  rates  at  all,  and 
are.  therefore,  dependent  entirely  on  con- 
cessional development  financing.  IDA  is 
the  world's  most  important  source  for  de- 
velopment finance  on  concessionary 
terms.  Without  IDA,  the  development  of 
countries  both  small  and  large — Upper 
Volta  as  well  as  India,  Tanzania  as  well  as 
Bangladesh — would  be  grievously  cur- 
tailed. 

Nor  can  much  hope  be  pinned  to  any 
increase  in  the  current  flow  of  bilateral 
financial  aid  on  concessional  terms  by 
the  rich  nations  to  the  poor  nations.  In- 
deed, the  total  level  of  assistance  by  the 
developed  world  is  but  half  the  target— 
0.7  percent  of  gross  national  product 
(GNP)— «et  for  1975  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Strategy  for  the  Second  Develop- 
ment Decade.  Though  net  IDA  disburse- 
ments by  the  16  member  countries  of 
the  Development  Assistance  Committee 
(DAC)  increased  by  32  percent  in  the 
period  1967-72,  the  significance  of  these 
increases  was  reduced  greatly  through 
the  effects  of  Inflation  and  by  variations 
In  exchange  rates.  During  that  same  pe- 
riod, the  GNP  of  the  16  DAC  nations  rose 
63  percent,  while  concessional  financing, 
expressed  as  a  proportion  of  GNP  fell 
from  0.42  percent  to  0.34  percent. 

During  the  last  2  years  for  which  sta- 
tistics are  available  (1971,  1972).  net  of- 
ficial development  assistance  (ODA)  rose 
by  12  percent  in  1972  to  $8.6  billion;  in- 
flation and  exchange  rate  variations, 
however,  cut  the  rise  to  a  real  increase 
of  about  only  1  percent. 

IDA:     THE    rOUKTH    KEPLENISHMENT 

A  fourth  replenishment  of  IDA's  re- 
sources totals  $4.5  billion  over  3  years, 
starting  June  30,  1974.  the  amount  to  be  • 
divided  up  among  two  dozen  of  the 
Bank's  richer  member  nations  (16  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  plus  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Japan,  Kuwait,  Israel, 
South  Africa,  and  the  United  States)  and 
nonmember  Switzerland.  Or:  About  $2.40 
per  person  per  year  in  the  United  States; 
$2.75  per  person  per  year  In  Germany: 
about  $3  a  year  per  person  in  the  United 
Kingdom;  more  than  $30  a  year  from 
each  Kuwaiti. 

IDA     AND     THE     FOtjaTH     REPLENISHMENT:     THE 
ROLE    OP    THE    UNITED    STATES 

The  role  of  the  United  States  in  the 
replenishment  of  IDA's  resources  is  a 
crucial  one.  It  was  the  United  States  that 
made  the  first  formal  proposal — in 
1958 — for  the  establishment  of  IDA  when 
Senator  Mike  Monroney  introduced  a 
resolution  to  that  effect  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. In  late  1959,  the  Board  of  Gover- 
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nors  of  the  World  Bank  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion proposed  by  the  U.S.  Governor,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Anderson,  re- 
questing that  the  Bank's  Executive  Di- 
rectors formulate  articles  of  agreement 
for  IDA. 

The  United  States  provided  the  polit- 
ical and  legislative  leadership  that  re- 
sulted in  IDA.  For  the  first  replenish- 
ment (1964),  the  U.S.  share  came  to  42 
percent  of  the  total;  in  the  second  re- 
plenishment (1968),  the  share  dropped 
to  40  percent,  a  figure  matched  in  the 
third  replenishment  (1970).  For  the 
fourth  replenishment,  however,  the  U.S. 
share  comes  to  but  33  percent  of  the 
total  $4.5  billion  figure. 

The  U.S.  share  is  still  the  largest 
among  ccmtributing  countries,  and  re- 
mains three  times  as  large  as  that  of 
either  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  or 
Japan — the  next  three  coimtries  by  size 
of  contribution.  This  should  not  be  con- 
sidered to  be  surprising,  however,  since 
in  1972  the  gross  national  product  (GNP) 
of  the  United  States  was  about  four  times 
as  large  as  that  of  Japan  which  among 
the  contributing  countries  had  the  next 
largest  GNP,  about  four  and  a  half  times 
as  large  as  that  of  Germany,  and  seven 
and  a  half  times  as  large  as  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Also,  a  country's  share 
in  the  combined  GNP  of  contributing 
countries  is  regarded  as  a  good  indicator 
of  its  economic  strength  and  hence  of 
its  ability  to  provide  develi^iment  assist- 
ance. In  1972,  the  United  States  share  oif 
the  combined  GNP  of  contributing  coim- 
tries was  43  percent  and  was  thus  sig- 
nificantly higher  than  its  33-percent 
share  of  the  fourth  replenishment. 

As  in  the  past,  the  agreement  reached 
by  the  donors  specifically  states  that  no 
contribution  shall  become  payable  until 
80  percent  of  the  contributions  have  been 
pledged.  This,  in  effect,  means  that  since 
the  U.S.  share  comes  to  33  percent  of 
the  total,  any  IDA  replenishment  is  ef- 
fectively stalled  until  legislative  approval 
for  IDA  funds  is  reached  in  the  United 
States.  And.  any  lessening  of  America's 
pledge  would  unravel  the  "Nairobi  Agree- 
ment" on  the  terms  of  IDA's  fourth  re- 
plenishment, painstakingly  reached 
amaag  the  25  donor  countries  last  Sep- 
tember after  almost  a  year  of  negotia- 
tions. 

With  all  that  is  at  stake,  I  hope  the 
Senate  reverses  the  action  taken  by  the 
House  earlier  this  year.  It  is  critical  that 
we  act  in  a  responsible  manner. 


STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  EDWARD 
W.  BROOKE  ON  THE  PROPOSED 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENTS 
REGARDING  ABORTION 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  last  year, 
in  perhaps  its  most  controversial  deci- 
sion of  the  past  decade  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  a  woman  has  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  terminate  her  preg- 
nancy under  certain  circumstances. 

The  decision,  instead  of  resolving  the 
abortion  issue,  has  precipitated  an  in- 
tensification of  an  already  heated  de- 
bate. Opponents  and  proponents  of  the 
decision  have  flooded  Capitol  Hill  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  letters.  This 


attention  has  focused  primarily  on  the 
various  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  designed  to  overturn  the 
Supreme  Court  decision. 

Because  I  have  many  reservations  con- 
cerning these  amendments.  I  cannot  in 
good  conscience  support  the  efforts  to 
enact  them. 

In  order  to  discuss  the  constitutional 
amendments,  it  is  first  necessary  to  un- 
derstand precisely  what  the  Supreme 
Court  decided.  In  the  companion  cases. 
Roe  against  Wade,  and  Doe  against  Bol- 
ton, the  Supreme  Court  held:  First,  that 
during  the  first  trimester — usually  mean- 
ing the  first  13  weeks  of  gestation— the 
decision  to  have  an  abortion  must  be  left 
solely  to  the  woman  and  her  doctor:  sec- 
end,  that  during  the  second  trimester. 
Government  regulations  "reasonably  re- 
lated to  maternal  health,"  such  as  li- 
censing of  the  facility  and  its  personnel, 
are  permissible;  and  third,  that  after  the 
26th  or  27th  week  of  pregnancy — when 
the  fetus  is  potentially  capable  of 
life  outside  the  mother's  womb — anti- 
abortion  laws  may  be  passed  to  protect 
the  State's  "interest  in  the  potentiality 
of  human  life,"  but  that  abortion  pro- 
hibitions must  make  exception  for  the 
preservation  of  the  woman's  life  and 
health. 

Regrettably,  confusion  still  exists  as 
to  what  the  Supreme  Court  actually  al- 
lowed. For  example,  some  contend  that 
the  decision  authorizes  "abortion  on  de- 
mand". This  is  not  so.  The  Court  held 
that  based  on  her  right  to  privacy,  a 
woman  has  a  qualified  right  to  have  an 
abortion.  But.  this  right,  as  outlined 
above  in  the  summary  of  the  Court's 
holdings,  is  dependent  on  a  number  of 
factors. 

Second,  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
does  not  force  anyone  to  do  anything 
that  would  be  inconsistent  with  one's 
religious  or  personal  beliefs.  In  fact,  the 
essence  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
is  freedom  of  choice.  The  Government 
assumes  a  neutral  position.  It  forces  no 
one  to  have  an  abortion,  nor  does  it 
compel  anyone  to  perform  an  abortion. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  fear  that  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendments 
might  preclude  individuals  from  acting 
in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  their 
consciences.  In  these  amendments  the 
Federal  Government  assumes  an  aflBrma- 
tive  role.  It  can  be  argued  that  the  re- 
ligious or  personal  beliefs  of  some  would 
be  imposed  upon  others.  If  so.  I  believe 
that  these  amendments  might  endanger 
a  central  Judeo-Christian  toiet — free- 
dom of  conscience.  Such  a  result  might 
also  be  violative  of  the  spirit  of  the  first 
amendments  freedom  of  religion  clause. 
I  am  apprehensive  about  endorsing  any 
measure  that  might  threaten  one  of  our 
most  precious  heritages. 

In  considering  whether  one  should  sup- 
port one  of  the  proposed  amendments,  it 
is  also  important  to  ask  a  practical,  real- 
istic question:  Will  this  amendment  stop 
abortions?  Available  evidence  suggests 
that  passage  of  an  amendment  would 
merely  restore  the  practice  of  millions  of 
illegal  abortions — many  under  back-al- 
ley conditions — that  have  prevailed  vmtil 
recently.  This  would  mean  a  return  to 


high  maternal  death  rates,  imccjual  trcr.t- 
ment  of  poor  women,  and  an  increase  in 
abandoned,  abused  and  unwanted  chil- 
dren. In  addition,  severe  laws  would 
again  be  permitted  with  criminal  pen- 
alties for  women  who  feel  they  must  p  ra- 
vent  childbirth.  We  must  ask  ourselves 
whether  approval  of  such  a  constitutional 
amendment  would  create  greater  prob- 
lems than  it  would  solve. 

Another  consideration  is  my  reluctanca 
to  use  the  constitutional  amendment 
process  to  solve  the  social  problems  that 
teset  our  cotmtry.  In  recent  times  there 
.seems  to  be  a  disturbing  trend  to  resort 
to  a  constitutional  amendment  as  a  pan- 
acea. In  addition  to  threatening  the  in- 
dependence of  the  judiciary.  I  believe 
that  this  tendency  distorts  the  concept 
of  our  Constitution.  It  was  not  meant 
to  be  the  repository  of  every  prorc'?ed 
solution  to  every  social  ill. 

In  addition  to  the  aforementicned  fac- 
tors, one  other  major  reason  contributes 
to  my  disinclination  to  endorse  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  Too  many  im- 
portant and  relevant  questions  remain 
unresolved.  As  the  recent  abortion  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments  amply  dem- 
onstrated, many  issues  deserve  to  be 
thoroughly  studied.  Included  would  be 
consideration  of  the  legal  status  of  the 
unborn  child,  the  intention  of  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  14th  amendment  regard- 
ing the  meaning  of  a  "person,"  the 
origins  and  limitations  of  the  "right  to 
privacy,"  the  rights  of  the  father  of  the 
unborn  child,  the  medical  and  psycho- 
logical consequences  of  abortion,  et 
cetera.  If  the  subject  of  abortion  is  to  be 
fully  and  fairly  treated,  all  these  issues 
must  be  comprehensively  exammed. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  all  these  res- 
ervations is  to  make  me  quite  dubious 
about  the  merits  of  these  constitutional 
amendments.  The  available  evidence  ap- 
pears to  indicate  that  passage  of  such 
an  amendment  would  only  exacerbate  an 
already  difficult  situation. 

The  abortion  question  is  truly  agoniz- 
ing. I  am  fully  sympathetic  to  the  views 
expressed  by  individuals  on  both  sides 
of  the  issue.  I  do  hope  that  all  involved 
in  the  debate  will  remain  tolerant  of  one 
another's  l)eliefs.  Unfortvmately.  on  occa- 
sion, the  debate  has  been  marked  by 
uncommon  bitterness. 

Although  we  may  believe  our  causes 
to  be  right  and  just,  we  must  sUll  re- 
spect differences  of  opinion — especially 
on  an  issue  that  embodies  so  many  legal, 
moral,  medical,  religious,  and  sociological 
factors.  

DETENTE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State  soon  will  be  leaving 
for  Moscow  to  prepare  for  another 
United  States-Soviet  summit  meeting. 
Naturally,  we  wish  him  well  in  his  efforts 
to  further  detente,  to  control  strate- 
gic nuclear  arms,  and  to  bring  a  more 
lasting  peace  to  the  Middle  East. 

However,  there  is  another  issue  of 
great  importance  which  I  believe  that 
Secretary  Kissinger  should  raise  directly 
with  the  Soviet  leadership.  That  is  the 
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Issue  of  limiting  a  naval  arms  rac  s  in 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Cj  nal, 
the  prospect  has  been  greatly  incre  sed 
of  a  significant  competition  in  this  rea 
of  the  world.  Indeed,  the  Defense  De- 
partment is  requesting  $29  million  ii  its 
supplemental  appropriation  to  exp  ind 
U.S.  naval  facilities  on  the  Brllsh- 
owned  island  of  Diego  Garcia. 

This  $29  million  must  be  viewei    ^ 
only  a  first  step.  And  a  step  which  will 
Inevitably   be   matched    by    the   Sc  ^et 
Union.  As  the  military  analyst,  Vf 
Zorza,  has  stated : 

In  botb  countries — 
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Meaning  the  United  States  and 
Union — 

the  naval  lobbies  have  been  using  the  l| 
Ocean  because  of  the  proximity  to  the  Pa 
Gulf  oU  routes,  as  the  bogey  with  whl| 
push   politicians   Into  crossing   a   new 
teglc  threshold. 

Secretary  Schlesinger  has  beeniper- 
fectly  clear  about  U.S.  intentions  ilT re- 
gard to  Diego  Garcia.  He  stated  on  f^b- 
ruary  5  to  the  Senate  Armed  Senices 
Committee  that  his — 

Purpose  In  regard  to  Diego  Garcia  ^  to 
provide  us  for  the  first  time  with  a  bale  in 
the  Indian  Ocean— so  that  If  It  were  nJces- 
sary  for  us  to  move  in  that  area  and  st  jtlon 
forces  that  we  would  have  a  facility.        | 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
.  trying  to  provoke  a  naval  arms  ri 
the   Indian   Ocean   this   administi 
should  seek  to  limit  naval  deploymei 
that  area.  General -Secretary  Brc. 
in  Jime  of  1971  called  for  negotit 
with  the  United  States  on  the  mi 
limitation  of  naval  deployments.  H( 
ciflcally  cited  the  Indian  Ocean 
region  of  interest.  There  has  never 
a  public  U.S.  response  to  this  initl 

A  few  days  ago.  a  resolution  wa4  in- 
troduced into  the  Senate  calling  for  n  ival 
limitations  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  I  up- 
port  the  objectives  of  that  resolu  Ion. 
But  with  Secretary  Kissinger's  immi:  ent 
negotiations  in  Moscow,  I  am  afraid  tiat 
the  resolution  may  be  too  little  and  too 
late. 

The  time  for  action  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  is  now.  The  Secretar;  of 
State  spoke  yesterday  about  a  concep:  ual 
breaktivrough  in  SALT.  I  wish  him  ?ell 
in  getting  such  a  breakthrough.  Buj  we 
also  need  a  conceptual  breakthroug  in 
the  field  of  conventional  arms.  And  a  sk- 
ing  a  Soviet  agreement  in  princlpli  to 
limit  the  naval  presence  of  the  Uu  ted 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  the:  n- 
dian  Ocean  is  precisely  the  kind  of  6  n- 
ceptual  breakthrough  we  need  in  oi  ler 
to  avoid  a  20th  century  version  of  he 
19th  century  game  of  gunboat  diplom  cy 
and  balance-of -power  politics  in  reirnte 
regions  of  the  world.  :  ' 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Senate  or  he 
Congress  can  favorably  act  on  the  i  d- 
ministration's  request  for  Diego  Gar  :ia 
unless  the  administration  can  dem<  i- 
strate  good  faith  in  having  seriously  ,t- 
tempted  to  stop  a  naval  arms  race  in  tie 
Indian  Ocean  before  it  begins. 


A  ovS: 


THE  UNITED  STATES  STILL 
THE  OIL  BARREL 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I' 
extremely  glad  that  the  Arab  oil 


cott  has  been  lifted.  The  conditions  of 
the  "lifting."  however,  are  not  encour- 
aging. On  March  6  I  expressed  my  hopes 
for  a  reduction  in  oil  prices.  The  pros- 
pects for  this  decrease  do  not  now  appear 
very  bright.  In  today's  Washington  Post 
Hobart  Rowen  illustrates  how  we  are 
still  "over  the  barrel."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Rowen's  article  "The 
Oil  Crisis  Will  Continue"  be  printed  in 
the  Record  for  consideration  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  this  body. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  On.  Crisis  Win.  Continue 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 
The  Arab  oil  weapon  has  temporarily  been 
laid  on  the  shelf,  within  easy  reach  by  the 
managers  of  the  exporters'  cartel.  It  has  not 
been  abandoned,  and  It  would  be  a  mistake 
for  the  American  public  to  delude  Itself  Into 
thinking  that  the  Vienna  announcement  of 
the  lifted  embargo  has  more  than  marginal 
meaning. 

So  long  as  prices  for  oil  remain  skyhlgh — 
triple  what  they  were  prior  to  the  embargo — 
and  so  long  as  production  levels  are  care- 
fully controlled  by  the  oil-producing  states, 
the  oil  crisis  will  continue. 

Of  course  It  wlU  be  difficult  to  sustain 
public  concern  about  the  oil  crisis  if  gasoline 
becomes  somewhat  more  readily  available — 
albeit  at  prices  nudging  70  cents  a  gallon 
in  the  East. 

But  the  moat  difficult  problem  created  by 
high  oil  prices — the  potential  for  economic 
recession  in  the  industrialized  world — re- 
mains unsolved. 

As  much  as  960  bUlion  to  960  biUlon  must 
be  transferred  from  the  oil -consuming  na- 
tions to  the  oil  cartel  this  year  to  pay  for 
increased  costs  of  oil — a  simi  which  threat- 
ens   vast   dislocations   here   and   abroad. 

No  one  has  yet  figured  out  how  the  con- 
suming nations  will  pay  the  bUl— or  how  the 
exix>rtlng  nations  wiU  use  or  invest  the  vast 
sums  they  receive — once  they're  paid  over. 
But  the  terms  of  the  lifted  embargo,  as 
made  public  in  Vienna,  carefully  eschew  any 
guarantee  of  Increased  production  which 
would  tend  to  assure  a  softening  in  prices. 
Iran  and  Algeria,  to  the  oountrary,  have  been 
arguing  loudly  for  yet  another  increase  in 
price. 

The  remaining  potency  of  the  oil  weapon, 
moreover,  should  be  seen  from  the  Arab 
statement  which  warns  that  "Israel  alone" 
will  bear  the  responsibUity  for  "more  severe 
oil  measures,  in  addition  to  the  other  various 
resources  which  the  Arab  world  can  master 
in  order  to  Join  the  battle  of  destiny." 

Plainly,  this  is  a  threat  to  use  not  only  oil 
Itself,  but  oil  money,  as  it  piles  up,  as  a 
bludgeon  over  the  West.  By  moving  large 
blocks  of  capital  in  and  out  of  money  mar- 
kets, for  example,  a  concerted  drive  by  the 
oil  cartel  countries  could  shake  Western  cur- 
rency markets.  Demand  for  payment  in  gold, 
from  those  who  have  limited  supplies  of  gold, 
could  also  weaken  the  financial  underpin- 
nings of  the  West.  And  large-scale  Industrial 
and  commercial  investments  In  Industrial- 
ized countries  could  provide  the  Arab  na- 
tions with  a  degree  of  leverage  over  economic 
prospects  and  Job  opportunities. 

It  is  not  at  all  far-fetched  to  visualize  a 
scenario  in  which  the  embargo  might  be 
threatened  again  unless  the  Industrialized 
countries  step  up  their  aid  programs  for  the 
hard-pressed  African  countries  who  have 
given  the  Arabs  political  support. 

Paced  with  the  Arab  nations'  clearcut  suc- 
cess in  the  initial  round  of  the  oil  war,  it  is 
disconcerting  to  see  the  potential  for  Joint 
action  by  the  consuming  nations  fade  away 
in  a  welter  of  acrimonious  debate  between 
President  Nixon  and  Europe. 


Europe — dominated  by  France — seems  de- 
termined to  pursue  bilateral  deals  with  the 
Arab  nations.  If  the  United  States  were  to 
sacrifice  principle  to  be  assured  of  a  steady 
flow  of  Arab  oU,  it  could  elbow  the  French 
and  British  or  anyone  else  out  of  the  way, 
especially  with  Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia,  offer- 
ing them  as  much  money  antl  technology  and 
certainly  more  security  than  any  combina- 
tion of  European  nations. 

Because  It  has  not  succumbed  to  black- 
mall,  the  United  States  has  so  far  not  chosen 
this  course.  Hopefully,  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration wUl  not  be  panicked  by  the  new 
harsh  language  in  the  cartel's  Vienna  an- 
nouncement, or  by  a  political  need  for  some 
new  diplomatic  "success"  to  offset  Watergate 
troubles. 

We  can  anticipate  a  flood  of  fairly  opti- 
mistic assessments  from  the  major  banks 
and  the  big  oU  companies  who  are  heavily 
engaged  with  the  producing  countries  in  oU 
and  money  matters.  It  isn't  reasonable  to  look 
to  bankers  or  oU  presidents  for  a  re-state- 
ment of  the  need  for  Independence  from 
Arab  oil. 

But  if  that  crucial  drive  gets  lost  in  a  mis- 
placed euphoria  over  a  slight  jiggle  in  the 
use  of  the  Arab  oil  weapon,  it  will  be  a 
shame.  They  have  the  ability  to  turn  the  oU 
supply  valves  on  and  off  at  will.  They  make 
no  pretense  of  their  willingness  to  use  their 
oil  and  new  found  wealth  as  political  black- 
mall.  A  policy  that  doesn't  recognize  this  as 
a  fact  is  suicidal. 

We  hardly  needed  to  be  told  that  the  em- 
bargo wUl  be  "reviewed"  June  1.  Only  a  year 
ago,  Saudi  Arabian  Minister  Zakl  Yamani 
was  sayUig  that  oil  would  never  be  used  as  a 
political  weapon.  Now,  we  know  (or  should 
know)  that  no  assurance  from  the  Mideast 
exporting  countries  means  anything. 

The  oil  cartel  has  created  a  vast  uncertain- 
ty over  a  vital  supply,  with  the  combination 
of  oU  and  money  forged  into  a  devastating 
weapon.  So  far,  the  Western  World  has 
evolved  no  effective  response. 


THE  TWIN  CITY  EXPERIMENT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  an  ar- 
ticle in  yesterday's  Wall  Street  Journal 
was  notable  for  its  candid  and  incisive 
analysis  of  one  of  the  Nation's  most  am- 
bitious experiments  in  lu-ban  govern- 
ment— the  metropolitan  coimcil,  in  the 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul  area. 

Created  in  1967,  the  council  has  at- 
tempted to  bring  a  new  sense  of  coher- 
ence and  plarming  to  the  many  problems 
which  beset  large  metropolitan  areas  all 
over  the  Nation.  This  experiment,  as  the 
article  notes,  has  not  been  without  * 
problems,  but  it  has  begtm  to  effectively 
address  the  types  of  concerns  which 
must  be  solved  if  our  urban  areas  are  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  for  their  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  article 
to  my  colleagues,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Twin  Crrr  Expekiment 
(By  Dennis  Parney) 

St.  Paijl.  Minn.— a  friend  caUs  John  Bo- 
land  "a  tactician  of  politics"  and  the  de- 
scription fits.  A  visit  to  the  Boland  com- 
mand poet  finds  a  gregarious  man  of  36,  en- 
joying a  cigar  and  heavily  engaged  In  the. 
stratagems  of  an  ongoing  battle  of  sorts. 

It  Is  a  political  battle  to  regain  the  momen- 
tum for  one  of  the  nation's  most  Innovative 
experiments  in  urban  government. 

For  Mr.  Boland  is  the  chairman  of  a 
seven-year-old  Institution  called  the  Metro- 
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polltan  CouncO.  The  council  may  well  be 
the  best  way  yet  Invented  to  run  a  metro- 
politan area — rational,  cannily  tall(M«d  to 
poUtical  reaUtles  and  already  paying  off  In 
a  more  liveable  region.  Delegations  of  ur- 
banologlsts  have  studied  it  and  at  least  one 
other  city,  AtlanU,  has  c<^ed  elements  of 
It.  But  tat  aU  its  successes,  the  councU  has 
run  into  some  political  trouble. 

Some  members  of  the  Minnesota  legis- 
lature, which  created  the  council,  now 
mutter  that  It  has  grown  too  big  for  its 
britches.  Some  other  units  of  area  govern- 
ment with  which  the  council  must  deal  now 
charge  it  with  high-handedness.  Mean- 
while, even  councU  supporters  agree  that 
it  remains  rather  remote  to  the  lives  of  the 
1.9  million  people  It  Is  trying  to  serve.  All 
of  which  explains  why  Gov.  WendeU  An- 
derson, a  strong  councU  supporter,  hand- 
picked  Mr.  Boland.  a  savvy  state  legislator 
with  a  politicians  knack  for  persuasion 
and  public  vlslbUity.  to  turn  things  around. 

Today  and  tomorrow  could  teU  whether 
he's  succeeded  or  not.  For  the  Minnesota 
legislature  is  moving  toward  adjournment 
and  final  action  on  a  series  of  measures 
that  would  give  the  councU  new  powers  it 
badly  needs.  The  1971  and  1973  legislatures 
have  balked  at  granting  Just  such  powers, 
and  the  issue  now  is  stUl  m  doubt. 

"We're  very  close  to  breaking  tlirough  to 
beyond  anything  anywhere  else  in  the 
country, "  says  Ted  Kolderie,  the  thought- 
ful executive  director  of  the  nonpartisan 
Citizens  League,  which  helped  lead  the  effort 
to  create  the  council  in  the  first  place.  "But 
it's  still  possible  the  legislation  we  need 
could  fail.  A  heU  of  a  lot  is  at  stake  here." 

What  Is  at  stake,  ultimately,  is  Just  how 
far  a  subtle  and  sophisticated  supergovern- 
ment  is  going  to  be  aUowed  to  go  lieyond 
"planning"  to  "governing. "  That  has  been 
the  underlying  question  ever  since  the  leg- 
islature created  the  council  and  gave  it  its 
staggering  assignment:  Pull  together  a 
seven-county  region  that  includes  two  major 
citlw,  134  municipalities,  a  jungle  of  special- 
purpose  agenctes,  half  the  population  of  the 
state  and  more  than  one-half  its  wealth. 

THE    national    SIGNIFICANCE 

The  national  significance  of  the  council 
Uee  In  the  way  it  was  structured  politically 
to  give  it  real  power  without  the  bitter  op- 
position that  "metropolitan  government" 
typically  arouses. 

The  legislature  deUberately  barred  the 
councU  from  such  purely  local  matters  as 
some  suburb's  parking  regulations  or  the 
color  of  its  police  cars.  But  in  a  few  lim- 
ited areas  where  metropoUtan-wide  deci- 
sions are  truly  necessary — areas  that  to- 
gether determine  the  p8M:e  and  the  nature 
of  future  area  development — it  gave  the 
council  the  authority  to  take  action  and  the 
power  to  make  It  stick. 

The  councU's  prime  power  is  the  power 
to  veto.  It  reviews  the  applications  of  other 
units  of  government  in  the  region  for  fed- 
eral money,  and  an  unfavorable  councU 
comment  can  doom  an  application.  More 
important,  it  reviews  the  development  plans 
of  such  other  area-wide  agencies  as  the 
sewer  board,  the  transit  commission  and  the 
airport  commission. 

Projects  by  such  agencies,  of  course,  can 
determine  the  future  location  of  everything 
from  subdivisions  to  heavy  industry.  So  if 
the  council  finds  a  project  inconsistent  with 
its  own  ideas  of  where  those  subdivisions 
and  Industries  ought  to  go,  it  can  simply  veto 
it  and  ask  the  operating  agency  to  come  back 
wltli  a  better  idea.  (The  agencies  may  ap- 
peal to  the  legislature  however.)  One  bill  now 
before  the  legislature  would  empower  the 
council  to  review  and  at  least  delay  any  pro- 
ject of  "metropolitan  significance,"  l>e  that 
project  either  public  or  private. 

Since  1967  the  coiincil  has  used  Its  power 


aggressively.  It  has  solved  the  problem  that 
prompted  its  creation — metropolitan  growth 
had  outrun  the  sewer  system — though  a 
major  expansion  of  the  system.  It  has  twice 
blocked  the  Metropolitan  Airport  Commis- 
sion from  building  a  new  jetport  In  an  eco- 
logically unfavorable  area.  It  compelled  a 
reluctant  suburb  to  accept  subsidized  hous- 
ing. It  has  barred  any  more  freeways  through 
Minneapolis  or  St.  Paul.  It  is  moving  toward 
a  land-use  policy  that  wUl  minimize  urban 
sprawl.  And  it  is  into  everything  from  cable 
TV  to  criminal  justice. 

But  whUe  it  was  making  all  those  decisions. 
It  seems,  the  coimcU  neglected  the  business 
of  cultivating  grassroots  support.  "You  know, 
it's  hard  to  appreciate  the  beautiful  sym- 
metry of  a  metrc^olitan  sewer  system,"  says 
one  councU-watcher.  "The  council  has  yet 
to  be  seen  by  the  man  In  the  street  as  a 
problem-solving  agency  that's  doing  good  for 
him." 

And  without  enthusiastic  grassroots  sup- 
port, the  councU  lost  ground  In  the  legisla- 
ture as  the  Inevitable  complaints  came  in 
from  agencies  and  officials  it  had  thwarted. 
To  be  sure,  the  council  is  in  no  danger  of 
teing  abolished  or  even  of  being  scaled  back. 
But  consecutive  legislative  sessions  have 
balked  at  bills  that  would  make  council 
members  elective  (they're  appointed  by  the 
governor  now) ,  tighten  its  control  over  seml- 
Tndependent  entities  like  the  transit  commis- 
sion, and  give  the  council  the  tools  for  such 
things  as  preserving  open  space  and  attack- 
ing area  housing  needs. 

What  reaUy  counts  is  "the  power  to  say 
what  is  going  to  happen,"  says  Mr.  Kolderie. 
"And  that's  what's  now  at  issue  here — 
whether  these  decisions  of  what  to  bviild,  and 
when  and  where,  shaU  be  made  by  the  coun- 
cU" or  somebody  else. 

Dramatizing  this  fundamental  issue  has 
been  a  noisy  debate  over  the  kind  of  mass 
transit  system  this  region  should  have.  In 
late  1972  the  semi-independent  area  transit 
commission  was  moving  towai^  a  conunlt- 
ment  to  a  rail  system.  But  the  councU  mem- 
bers seem  to  have  reasoned  that.  Just  as  wars 
are  too  Important  to  be  left  to  the  generals, 
the  transit  decision  was  too  important  to  be 
left  to  the  transit  experts.  It  was  all  bound 
up  with  larger  considerations.  So  the  council 
cut  the  transit  men  off  at  the  pass. 

Before  the  transit  people  could  make  their 
final  recommendation,  the  councU  recom- 
mended an  expanded  bus  system  Instead. 
The  infuriated  transit  people  appealed  to  the 
legislature.  And  the  legislature,  in  turn,  de- 
cided it  had  better  get  into  the  act  itself. 

Now  the  legislatiire  is  about  to  vote  on  a 
measure  that  would  strengthen  the  coimcU's 
authority  to  determine  regional  transporta- 
tion policy,  which  the  transit  board  would 
then  carry  out.  But  at  the  same  time  the 
leglslatiu^  has  made  it  clear  that  it  expects 
to  have  a  voice  in  that  policymaking — and 
that  it  is  going  to  keep  an  eye  on  future 
ccuncU  assertions  of  power. 

THE    LESSON 

Gov.  Anderson  thinks  there  is  a  lesson  for 
the  council  in  all  this.  The  lesson  is  to  not 
take  the  legislature  for  granted. 

"I  think  what  the  legislature  has  been 
saying  to  the  council  is  "look,  you're  our 
creature.  W-*  created  you.'"  he  says.  "Jeal- 
ousy is  probably  too  strong  a  word  for  it. 
But  the  legislature  wants  to  remind  the 
council  who  it's  working  for." 

This  lesson  isn't  lost  on  John  Boland.  the 
governor's  ^pointee.  "The  legislature  likes 
the  council,  likes  its  Innovativeness,"  he  says. 
"But  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  nagging 
doubt  about  Just  how  far  the  council  ought 
to  go."  Mr.  Boland  has  l}een  trying  to  ease 
those  doubts  in  low-key  talks  with  his  former 
legislative  colleagues.  At  the  same  time,  he's 
wrrking  hr.rd  to  rehitild  local  support. 


In  the  first  few  months  of  his  cbairman- 
shlp  he  visited  more  than  100  of  the  134  mu- 
nicipaUties  in  the  region.  He  also  dispatched 
sometimes  grumbling  council  members  to 
local  meetings  and  began  setting  up  advisory 
committees  of  local  officials.  "If  things  ever 
get  head-to-head  with  the  local  communities, 
we're  going  to  lose,"  he  says.  "Because  legis- 
lators listen  to  local  officials." 

Another  element  of  the  Boland  strategy  is 
to  rein  in  his  planners,  who  have  sometimes 
antagonized  local  officials  with  a  brusque  ap- 
proach to  things.  "Planners,  many  of  them 
anyway,  are  not  poUtically  sensitive,"  Mr. 
Boland  says.  "They  get  up  and  talk  in  plan- 
nerese,  and  you're  in  trouble." 

The  next  few  days  may  only  partly  suggest 
bow  well  the  Boland  strategy  has  worked. 
It  may  even  be,  as  Ted  Kolderie  suggests,  that 
another  seven  years  will  be  required  before 
the  councU  evolves  into  its  final  form.  But 
It's  worth  noting  that  while  a  single  council 
misstep  in  some  states  might  have  brought 
forth  legions  of  legislators  ready  to  do  the 
council  in,  nothing  of  the  kind  has  happened 
here.  This  is  merely  additional  testimony  to 
a  pattern  that  numerous  social  commentators 
have  observed  in  Minnesota — a  rare  openness 
to  change,  an  unctwimon  commitment  to 
common  sense  solutions  to  problems  that 
might  ensnarl  other  states  in  unproductive 
controversy. 

And  in  the  end  the  problems  here — as  in 
most  metropolitan  areas — do  boil  down  to 
common  sense  answers  to  a  few  basic  ques- 
tions. Which  are  local  problems  and  which 
are  regional  ones.  Who  makes  the  totigh  deci- 
sions? Who.  feally,  is  In  charge  of  things? 
The  Twin  Cities  area  has  clearly  sorted  things 
out  and  come  up  with  a  system  that  works. 

That  system  has  taken  root  for  the  long 
haul.  But  there  remains  a  very  real  question 
of  how  much  power  the  Metropolitan  Council 
is  gomg  to  be  allowed  to  acquire.  That  Is  go- 
ing to  depend  on  the  legislature,  the  gover- 
nor  and  the  persuasiveness  of  a  "tactician  of 
politics"  named  John  Boland. 


THE   GENOCIDE   CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if 
someone  were  to  ask  me  if  Americans 
say  what  they  l)elieve,  I  would  answer 
yes  they  do.  If  someone  were  to  ask  me 
if  Americans  are  a  genocidal  people,  I 
would  just  as  quickly  answer  no  we  are 
not.  And  then  if  someone  were  to  ask  me 
why  the  United  States  is  not  a  member 
of  the  Genocide  Convention,  outlawing 
the  hideous  destruction  of  a  racial, 
ethnic,  religious,  or  national  group  by 
any  person  or  other  group,  I  would  not  be 
able  to  answer  so  quickly. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  under- 
stand myself  why  it  has  taken  so  long  to 
ratify  the  tieaty  which  was  first  sent  to 
this  body  in  1949.  It  has  had  the  support 
of  every  administration  in  the  past  25 
years.  It  was  unanimously  accepted  by 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 
And  yet  it  cannot  seem  to  pass  through 
this  body. 

If  we  Americans  truly  do  say  what  we 
believe,  and  if  we  believe  that  the  de- 
struction of  one  people  by  another  is  to 
be  punished  and  deplored,  then  we  must 
advise  and  consent  to  the  treaty. 

If  we  do  not  take  this  action  in  the 
very  near  future,  Mr.  President,  it  will  be 
as  if  we,  all  of  us  in  these  United  States, 
condone  the  practice  of  genocide. 

It  should  be  clear  enough  to  everj' 
American  that  we  must  ratify  the  treaty. 
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MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  SERIES  ON 
POOD  T 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presi^nt,  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  recently  pulplished  a 
four-part  series  on  food  which  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  this  body. 

The  first  of  the  articles,  "Security  Seen 
in  Proposed  Pood  Reserves,"  deals  with 
whether  we  need  a  system  of  grain  re- 
serves. I  believe  that  we  should  develop 
ways  to  insulate  agriculture  from  the 
effects  of  weather  and  offset  sewre  pro- 
duction swings.  Other  positions  are  also 
discussed  including  that  of  Secretary 
Butz  as  being  opposed  in  principle  to  a 
Government-held  reserve  systcfn  and 
that  of  a  group  of  private  ec(^omists 
who  believe  that  the  issue  of  aa  inter- 
national grain  reserve  should  beitied  to 
attempts  to  improve  agricultursi  trade 
by  gradually  lowering  tariff  barriers. 

The  second  article,  "High  Proton  Oats 
Did  Well  in  State",  describes  research 
work  which  has  been  going  ontat  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  to  develop  a 
high  protein  oat  variety.  I 

"Pood  Scientists  Concentrate  ^  Pro- 
teins of  the  Future,"  the  third  aAicle  in 
the  series,  describes  research  beiife  con- 
ducted to  increase  the  available  pupply 
of  protein  in  the  world's  diet.  WorSis  on- 
going on  fish  protein  concentrate,  leaf 
protein  concentrate,  and  single  c^  pro- 
tein. Researchers  are  particularlj|  opti- 
mistic that  low-cost  edible  leaf  ifotein 
concentrate  can  be  produced  I  from 
alfalfa. 

In  the  single  cell  protein  field,  ifforts 
are  underway  to  extract  proteinjfrom 
whey,  the  byproduct  from  c 
making.  Single  cell  proteins  arl  de- 
scribed as  having  as  much  promte  as 
any. 

The  final  article,  "Experts  Poresle  No 
Decline  in  Nation's  Meat  Choices, '^di- 
cates  that  meat  will  continue  to^  be  a 
mainstay  of  the  diet  through  tMil  cen- 
tury even  though  there  may  be  prAlems 
in  the  future  such  as  bacteria  whi«i  are 
resistant  to  antibiotics.  | 

Mr.  President,  these  articles  de^^ribe 
exciting  and  important  work,  and  1  be- 
lieve we  need  to  do  our  best  to  stt#  in- 
formed. Toward  this  end,  I  ask  uni 
ous  c(Misent  that  these  articles  bi  in- 
cluded in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aificles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  r4;ord, 
as  follows : 


Humphrey's  report,  that  "for  the  first  time 
since  1052,  the  new  (crop)  season  has  (^>ened 
with  cereal  stocks  In  exporting  and  Import- 
ing countries  at  levels  which  give  no  assur- 
ance of  adequate  supplies  ...  in  the  event  of 
large  scale  crop  failures." 

SHARED  COSTS 

The  PAOs  proposal,  like  the  others,  calls 
for  individual  nations  to  adopt  domestic 
stockpiling  policies  which  would  allow  a 
combined  international  security  level. 

Another  proposal,  by  a  group  of  private 
economists,  calls  for  additional  International 
sharing  of  costs  of  a  creating  and  storing 
strategic  food  stocks  earmarked  for  develop- 
ing nations  In  time  of  famine. 

The  report,  which  was  prepared  by  the 
Congressional  Research  Service,  pointed  out 
that  historically  the  wealthier  nations  were 
opposed  to  the  "concept  of  an  International 
food  basket",  fearing  that  such  an  Ideal 
would  threaten  markets. 

BUTZ  OPPOSED 

us  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  Butz'  reac- 
tion to  the  FAO  proposal  had  been  called 
complacent  and  callous  by  proponents  of  a 
world  reserve. 

Butz  claims  that  If  a  "fixed  pattern  of 
supply  commitments  and  a  centrally  con- 
trolled Inventory  system  (such  as  would  be 
created  under  a  reserve  system)  has  been 
in  effect  In  the  past  year,  the  US  farmers 
would  not  have  performed  as  well  in  supply- 
ing world  needs. 

"StlU,"  he  said,  "there  Is  unquestionably  a 
need  to  have  some  system  of  guiding  and 
encouraging  countries  to  rebuild  stocks  and 
carry  them  forward  to  cover  world  require- 
ments in  years  of  scarcity." 

He  added  later  in  a  talk  at  an  FAO  confer- 
ence in  Rome  that  "there  Is  no  reason  that 
grain  producing  countries  should  carry  com- 
mercial reserves  for  all  the  world's  potential 
paying  customers." 

PREFERS    EMERGENCT    AID 

But  he  stated  US  willingness  to  participate 
in  food  relief  In  crises.  He  pointed  out  that 
since  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  (PL)  480 
In  1964,  the  United  States  had  provided  more 
than  $25  billion  in  food  aid  under  the  pro- 
gram created  by  the  law. 

"We  believe  .  .  .  that  this  Is  a  good  time 
to  consider  arrangements  that  would  spread 
the  responsibility  and  opportunity  for  food 
aid  and  relief  more  broadly  among  nations," 
Butz  said. 

The  report  pointed  out  that  under  the 
Pood  Aid  Convention  of  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  the  US  has  pledged  1.9 
million  metric  tons  of  food  grains  annually 
to  needy  countries — slightly  less  than  half 
of  the  total  pledges.  The  US  pledges  are  made 
under  PL  480. 


CO-OFERATION    OR    CRISES 


ISeries  from  the  Milwaukee  Journal: 
(Parti) 

SECx«rrT  Sekn  m  Proposed  Pood  Rese 

The  world  food  situation  of  the  pasi 
signals  the  need  for  International  ttrl 
food  reserves,  according  to  Sen.  Hub* 
Humphrey  (D-Mlnn),  chairman  of  th« 
ate  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Agricv 
Policy. 

"Unless  we  can  find  ways  to  insulatel 
cultural  production  from  the  effeqjL  „. 
weather  or  unless  the  world  develops  Jl  sys- 
tem which  insures  the  avallabUlty  of  r^erves 
large  enough  to  offset  the  production  springs, 
consequences  for  the  farmers  and  consumers 
of  the  world  will  become  increasinglydlsas- 
trous,"  Humphrey  said  In  the  foreword  to  a 
report  titled  "World  Pood  Security."   ^^ 

The  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organizatton  of 
the  United  Nations  pointed  out  in  ita*  food 
security  proposal,   which  Is  reproduded   in 


LINK  TO  TRADE  WANTED 

A  group  of  private  economists  sponsored 
by  the  Brookings  Institution  believes  that 
the  question  of  an  international  g^rsUn  reserve 
should  be  tied  to  attempts  to  Improve  agri- 
cultural trade  by  gradusilly  lowering  protec- 
tive barriers  "so  as  to  make  more  effective  use 
of  the  world's  agricultural  resources." 

Such  discussions  should  be  part  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT)    negotiations  this  year,  they  think. 

The  economists  pointed  out  that  during 
the  postwar  period,  the  barriers  to  industrial 
trade  "have  been  progressively  whittled  away, 
whUe  restrictions  on  Imports  of  farm  prod- 
ucts .  .  .  have  persisted  and  been  tightened, 
with  a  necessarily  divisive  impact  on  the 
comity  or  friendliness  of  nations." 

"To  make  a  significant  start  on  revers- 
ing this  trend  would  be  a  contribution  not 
only  to  efficiency  In  using  scarce  resources, 
but  also  to  reducing  measurably  the  area  of 
International  discord,"  according  to  th« 
economists. 


The  alternative  to  International  co-opera- 
tion on  a  food  security  reserve,  the  econo- 
mists said,  was  a  possible  recurrence  In  a  few 
years  of  crop  surpluses  with  attendant 
spreading  protectionism,  competitive  dump- 
ing, retaliation  against  subsidized  exports 
and  the  large  scale  use  of  food  grains  for 
animal  feed. 

And,  should  a  major  producing  nation  have 
a  crop  faUure,  the  reserves  to  cope  with  It 
would  be  available  only  by  accident,  they 
claimed. 

Higher    Protein    Oats   Did   Weix    in   State 
(Part  II) 

Madison,  Wis. — H.  L.  Shands,  University 
of  Wisconsin  agronomist,  says  that  Dal,  the 
high  protein  oat  variety  released  by  the  uni- 
versity of  1972.  performed-  well  In  the  state 
last  year,  a  prerequisite  to  its  eventual  use 
by  consumers. 

In  report  from  68  growers.  Dal  averaged 
56.4  bushels  per  acre  compared  with  48.3 
bushels  for  the  next  best  variety. 

Shands  said  that  reports  from  the  UW's 
nursery  show  that  Dal  also  is  maintaining 
Its  2  percentage  point  spread  in  higher  pro- 
tein content — about  19%  In  the  groat  (hull- 
less  kernel),  compared  with  17%  or  less  with 
other  varieties. 

Shands  explained  that  results  of  this  type 
are  fast  making  the  variety  commercially  ac- 
ceptable among  farmers.  And  that,  he  added. 
is  necessary  to  make  the  high  protein  trait 
useful. 

BRED    FOR    RUST    RESISTANCE 

Dal,  a  variety  on  which  Shands  has  been 
working  during  much  of  his  44  year  UW 
career,  was  not  bred  for  added  protein  con- 
tent. But  when  Interest  in  nutritional  con- 
tent sharpened  In  1967,  Dal  was  among  the 
varieties  Shands  tested.  He  found  it  to  be 
tops  in  protein. 

The  goal  In  breeding  Dal  was  crown  rust 
resistance,  a  trait  that  aided  Its  yield  ad- 
vantage over  other  varieties  this  year  because 
it  turned  out  to  be  a  bad  year  for  rust, 
Shands  explained.  (Crown  rust  Is  a  plant 
disease  caused  by  fungi.) 

ONE    SEARCH    LED    TO    TWO 

It  was  this  search  for  crown  rust  resistance 
that  gave  impetus  to  the  search  for  high  pro- 
tein in  oats,  Shands  explained. 

The  U.S.  Agriculture  Department  imported 
a  variety  from  Israel  noted  for  rust  resist- 
ance. A  nutritional  analysis  performed  on 
the  variety — avenls  sterUls — showed  that  It 
contained  26%  to  30%  protein.  "They  Just 
about  went  wUd,  but  the  next  question  was: 
'How  do  we  harness  It?" "  Shands  said. 

That  question  remains  unanswered. 

Shands  explained  that  the  sterUls  variety 
had  "bad  habits"  such  as  shattering— drop- 
ping Its  seeds  before  maturity.  Also,  yields 
were  low. 

Shands  still  is  working  cautiously  on  in- 
corporating the  Israeli  oat  variety  In  cross 
breeding  programs  In  an  attempt  to  capture 
that  high  protein  without  losing  other  need- 
ed oat  traits. 

Shands  said  that  when  he  started  this  re- 
search he  had  to  scratch  around  for  money 
to  get  bis  samples  analyzed  for  protein  Then 
three  years  ago,  USDA  located  its  National 
Oat  Quality  Laboratory  on  the  UW  campus. 

Vernon  Youngs,  director  of  the  lab,  said 
that  oat  breeders  from  15  states  sent  more 
than  26,000  samples  from  the  1972  crop  to 
the  lab  for  protein  analysis. 

SEARCH  FOR  SUPPLEMENT 

Besides  basic  studies  of  the  functions  of 
the  oat  plant  related  to  protein,  scientists 
are  working  on  techniques  to  economically 
remove  the  protein  from  oat  groats  to  form 
a  high  protein  concentrate  for  use  as  a  food 
supplement,  Youngs  said. 
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The  two  varieties  of  high  protein  oats  al- 
ready released — Dal  and  Otee  developed  at 
the  University  of  Illinois — show  practically 
no  loss  In  amino  acid  balance,  a  measure  of 
protein  quality.  Youngs  said. 

Shands  said  that  oats  contain  a  higher  per- 
centage of  lysine — 4%  of  total  protein  con- 
tent— than  any  of  the  cereal  grains. 

TIELO   VALUED    MORE 

Youngs  pointed  out  that  in  the  past,  oat 
breeders  were  concerned  with  developing  oat 
varieties  that  were  high  yielding,  had  large, 
plump  kernels  and  were  disease  resistant. 
They  were  successful,  he  said,  but  they  also 
created  a  lower  protein  concentration  in 
the  oat  kernels. 

Shands  explained  that  this  slippage  in  pro- 
tein content  had  worried  the  oat  processing 
companies  such  as  Quaker  Oats  Co.  Quaker 
has  been  a  consistent  sponsor  of  his  work, 
he  said. 

Shands  believes  that  "we  will  be  able  to 
lift  the  protein  percent  of  oats  even  higher 
than  Dal.  The  plant  type  that  goes  with  It 
(the  higher  protein)  Is  going  to  be  a  little 
lower  in  yield,  though." 

Whoever  uses  it  will  have  to  pay  more  for 
the  oats  because  fanners  will  not  grow  lower 
yielding  varieties  without  a  premium,  Shands 
explained. 

So  far  in  feeding  tests,  chickens  have 
gained  more  efficiently  on  Dal,  compared  with 
normal  oats.  "We  haven't  tested  on  humans, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  different  re- 
sults," Shands  said. 

BETTER  BREAKFAST  AHEAD 

Besides  advantages  as  an  animal  feed,  the 
high  protein  oats  could  be  used  to  bolster 
the  protein  in  breakfast  foods  or  other  pre- 
pared foods,  Shands  said.  Or,  through  a  selec- 
tive milling  procedure,  oat  protein  could  be 
used  to  enrich  wheat  flour.  But  it  has  got  to 
be  economically  feasible,  he  said. 

The  oats  fit  either  one — direct  feeding  to 
humans  or  conversion  into  livestock  prod- 
ucts, Shands  said. 

Food  Scientists  Concentrate  on  Proteins 
OF  THE  Future 

(Part  III) 

(By  David  M.  Skoloda) 

Madison,  Wis. — FPC,  LPC  and  SCP  all  spell 
"protein"  in  the  language  of  the  food 
scientist. 

They  stand,  respectively,  for  fish  protein 
concentrate,  leaf  protein  concentrate  and 
single  cell  protein — aU  possible  additions  to 
the  world's  diet  provided  they  can  be  provided 
economically  and  in  forms  that  people  will 
accept,  according  to  C.  H.  Amundson,  a  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  food  scientist  who  has 
performed  research  in  each  of  the  three  areas. 

WORK    ON    ALFALFA 

In  research  on  leaf  protein  concentrate, 
Amundson  is  part  of  a  UW  team  developing 
a  process  by  which  alfalfa  is  dewatered  and 
the  Juice  reduced  to  a  protein  concentrate 
powder. 

His  first  contribution  to  the  group,  he  said, 
was  to  modify  the  drying  method  to  produce 
a  concentrate  that  would  remain  In  disper- 
sion in  a  liquid  so  it  could  be  fed  to  calves. 

The  process  is  designed  to  permit  farmers 
to  harvest  their  alfalfa  at  its  peak  nutritional 
quality  regardless  of  weather.  The  residue 
after  the  dewaterlng  retains  sufficient  nu- 
trients to  be  adequate  feed. 

The  40  to  55  "r  protein  concentrate  obtained 
from  the  Juice  and  used  as  a  ruminant  ani- 
mal feed  supplement  has  proved  effective  In 
feeding  trials,  according  to  Neal  Jorgensen, 
UW  dairy  science  professor  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  research  team. 

FOR   PEOPLE    NEXT 

Amundson  Is  now  working  with  another 
product  from  the  alfalfa  Juice,  80%  protein 


concentrate.  With  some  refinements,  It  could 
be  used  as  a  human  food  supplement. 

John  Carver  and  Mark  Stahmann,  both 
UW  biochemistry  professors  also  are  working 
on  the  purification  problem.  Stahmann's  re. 
search  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  project. 

Amundson  explained  that  the  problems  did 
not  appear  to  be  insoluble  and  that  eventu- 
ally when  economic  and  processing  problems 
were  solved  the  alfalfa  protein  could  take 
the  place  of  a  protein  like  that  provided  by 
the  soybean. 

WASTE    USABLE,    TOO? 

Soybean  protein  has  the  advantage,  though, 
of  having  the  protein  concentrated  In  the 
seed  along  with  another  usable  product — oil. 

In  the  UW's  alfalfa  process  the  wheylike 
residue  after  the  protein  is  removed  must  be 
treated  as  a  disposal  problem,  Amundson  ex- 
plained. But  the  team  is  Investigating  the 
use  of  the  waste  as  a  media  to  grow  yeast  and 
harvest  the  yeast  as  a  protein  source. 

NOT    ECONOMICAL    TET 

An  economic  problem  that  must  be  solved, 
Amundson  explained,  is  that  the  harvest  pe- 
riod for  alfalfa  in  Wisconsin  is  concentrated 
In  a  short  period  In  the  summer,  and  plant 
facilities  capable  of  processing  the  alfalfa 
would  stand  idle  most  of  the  rest  of  the  year. 

"If  this  ever  Is  to  be  practical  there  has 
to  be  some  other  use  for  that  facility,"  he 
added.  He  cited  as  a  possibility  the  process- 
ing of  protein  from  the  alewlfe,  a  Great  Lakes 
rough  fish. 

Jorgensen  said  that  it  might  also  be  leaisi- 
ble  to  process  cannery  byproducts  vines  to 
remove  their  protein  content  that  now  is 
wasted. 

INTEREST     IN     MACHINERY 

H.  D.  Bruhn.  the  UW  agricultural  engineer 
who  is  a  member  of  the  research  team.  Is 
seeking  a  dewaterlng  press  for  the  farm  that 
could  be  made  for  about  the  same  cost  as  ft 
hay  baler. 

He  reports  intense  Interest  by  manufac- 
turers and  predicts  that  the  project  may 
move  faster  than  some  other  machinery  de- 
velopments because  of  foreign  Interest  "and 
the  Interest  of  some  of  our  federal  agencies 
in  providing  more  protein  in  the  diets  of  de- 
veloping countries. 

"The  Juice  protein  concentrate  process 
opens  up  a  whole  new  group  of  plants  to 
human  consumption  that  are  now  not  avail- 
able because  of  high  fiber  content,"  said 
Bruhn. 

A  report  from  the  Western  Regional  Re- 
search Laboratory  of  the  U.S.  Agriculture  De- 
partment, where  similar  alfalfa  research  is 
underway,  points  out  that  of  the  20  ma- 
jor crops,  alfalfa  produces  the  highest  yield 
per  acre  of  the  essential  amino  acids.  "From 
a  nutritional  standpoint  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  amino  acids  of  alfalfa  are  well  bal- 
anced and  at  least  equivalent  to  those  of 
soy  protein." 

Researchers  at  the  laboratory  are  confident 
that  low  cost  edible  leaf  protein  concentrate 
can  be  produced  from  alfalfa  that  will  "be 
competitive  with  other  sources  of  food  pro- 
tein," according  to  the  report. 

WORLDWIDE    promise 

Alfalfa  and  other  forage  plants  are  among 
the  world's  largest  renewable  supplies  of 
protein,  they  say. 

With  the  proper  use  of  alfalfa  protein, 
they  claim,  there  need  be  no  protein  deficit 
in  the  world.  "Considering  the  world  popu- 
lation as  3.2  billion  and  an  averaige  need  for 
35  grams  of  protein  per  person  per  day  .  .  . 
It  has  been  calculated  that  enough  protein 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  entire  world  popu- 
lation could  be  produced  on  an  area  approxi- 
mately the  size  of  Texas,"  the  report  states. 

In  the  single  cell  protein  field,  Amundson 
and  his  associates  in  food  science  have  been 
working  on  a  process  for  extracting  protein 


from  whey,  the  by-product  from  cheese- 
making.  The  carbohydrates  remaining  after 
processing  axe  converted  Into  single  cell 
protein. 

The  process  is  In  commercial  application 
in  a  large  plant  in  California  producing  40% 
protein  concentrate  for  animal  feed  and  60% 
concentrate  for  human  food.  The  plant's  hu- 
man food  products  is  used  primarily  in  bak- 
ery products.  Amundson  said.  It  includes 
both  the  whey  protein  and  the  single  cell 
protein — in  this  case  a  yeast  produced  in  the 
medium  left  through  processing. 

"Here  we  are  harvesting  a  food  grade  mate- 
rial of  which  at  least  50%  Is  l)eing  wasted  as 
far  as  human  food  is  concerned,"  he  said. 

Single  cell  proteins  Include  a  wide  variety 
of  yeasts,  bacteria,  fungi  and  algae  using 
such  elements  as  crude  oils,  methane  and 
carbohydrates  as  a  growth  medium. 

Amundson  said  that  the  single  cell  protein 
"probably  has  as  much  promise  as  any."  They 
would  find  primary  use  as  food  fortifiers,  he 
said. 

The  United  Nations'  Protein  Advisory 
Group  Bulletin  cited  other  examples  of  SCP 
production : 

In  Prance  the  British  Petroleum  Co.  pro- 
duces yeast  from  gas  oil. 

The  Finnish  Pulp  and  Paper  Research  In- 
stitute has  a  process  for  using  pulp  mill 
wastes  In  the  production  of  mlcrofungi  which 
provide  a  nutritious  animal  protein  supple- 
ment. 

The  Lord  Rank  Research  Center  in  Eng- 
land is  developing  process  to  provide  textured 
protein  foods  directly  from  a  filamentous 
mlcrofungus  grown  on  cheap  carbohydrates. 

FISH   PROGRESS  SLOW 

In  the  field  of  fish  protein  concentrate 
(FPC)  production,  Amundson  noted  that  al- 
though this  protein  source  had  been  avail- 
able for  many  years,  "it  still  hasn't  found  a 
market." 

Amundson  said  he  and  his  associates  have 
developed  a  process  that  improves  the  func- 
tional properties  of  fish  protein,  but  he  ex- 
pects more  resistance  to  acceptance  because 
of  the  reputation  of  the  product. 

Amundson  pointed  out  that  the  higher  the 
prices  of  meat  and  other  protein  sotirces  go, 
"the  more  attractive  these  (FPC,  LPC  and 
SCP)  look,  I  don't  doubt  that  at  some  time 
in  the  future  we  will  be  using  even  more 
exotic  protein  sources  than  alfalfa." 

Use  of  these  products  may  be  limited  for 
at  least  two  reasons,  he  explained. 

While  sources  of  protein  are  adequate, 
there  are  economic  or  cultural  reasons  why 
adequate  protein  Is  not  available  to  many  of 
the  world's  people. 

The  ruminant  animal  (mainly  cattle)  re- 
mains an  effective  means  for  converting  ma- 
terials into  high  quality  protein.  It  may  not 
yield  as  much  per  acre  as  a  single  cell  pro- 
tein, but  for  now  "most  of  us  would  rather 
eat  a  steak  than  a  slice  of  bread"  (or  some 
other  product  that  could  be  fortified  with 
SCP). 

"I  really  don't  see  that  you  will  ever  take 
livestock  completely  out  of  the  picture," 
Amundson  said. 

Experts    Foresee    No   Decline    in    Nation's 
Meat  Choices 

(Part  IV) 

(By  David  M.  Skoloda) 

Madison,  Wis. — While  some  idealists  are 
wishing  that  the  well  marbled  steak  would 
follow  the  gas  gobbling  luxury  car  into  ex- 
tinction, food  scientists  here  believe  that 
won't  happen. 

"It  is  my  own  personal  feeling  that  In  our 
lifetime  we  won't  depart  from  traditional 
foods.  By  the  year  2000,  we  still  will  be  on  a 
meat  economy,  possibly  with  extenders,"  ac- 
cording to  Harold  Calbert,  Chairman  of  the 
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University  of   Wisconsin  Food  S<ience  De- 
partment. 

Other  scientists  Interviewed  In  c&nnectlon 
with  this  series  share  Calbert's  WUef.  The 
reason:  Consumer  preference  foi  animal 
protein  products  and  the  supposaion  that 
the  world  food  situation  will  not  tcome  so 
critical  that  new  food  techuologytoiust  be 
pressed  Into  service. 

That  doesn't  necessarily  mean  tl  it  everj-- 
body  will  have  as  much  as  he  '  ants,  as 
shown  by  the  per  capita  decline  in  ed  meat 
consumption  In  1973  of  11  pounds  f  >m  188  9 
In  1972  to  177.9  In  1073. 

The  shortage  of  meats  and  resultii  ;  higher 
prices  last  year  could  be  traced  at  least  In 
part  to  the  short  supplies  of  feed  g  alns  In- 
ternationally. While  crop  sltuatloi  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  Improved  this  year,  the  in- 
creased afifluence  In  the  world  ant  conse- 
quent Increased  demand  for  animal  protein 
Is  e.xpected  to  keep  pressure  on  supp  les. 

POSSIBLE  PrrFALL 

That  Is  one  of  the  possible  product  on  pit- 
falls that  face  producers  of  animal  protein 
In  the  U.S.  Others  will  be  discussed  In  this 
article.  Accompanying  articles  descrl  le  pro- 
cedures and  research  seeking  to  expa  id  pro- 
duction of  animal  protein  and  thu  offset 
the  effects  of  recent  adverse  develo  ments. 

The  International  competition  f*  feed- 
grains  and  the  resulting  higher  paces  for 
farmers'  crops  has  these  effects:  If  tne  farm- 
er is  buying  the  grains  to  feed  his  ceitle,  the 
price  of  meat  must  return  enough  for  him 
to  meet  the  increased  costs.  J 

If  consumer  resistance  (such  aslthe  or- 
ganized boycotts  last  ye.ir  or  Uulivilual  de- 
cisions to  use  less  meat)  or  govfrnment 
controls  limit  his  returns,  he  eventualy  must 
cease  producing    For  the  farmer  wl^  raises 
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bis  own  feed,  the  grain  market  pro 
attractive  alternative  to  feeding  it  to 
so  less  meat  and  milk  is  produced. 

Export  controls  that   would  reser 
grains   for   domestic  use   could  cha 
picture,  but  such  controls  are  deei  i^„  „..- 
likely  considering  the  importance  of  igrlcul- 
tural  exports  in  the  U.S.  balance  of  pi  ?ments. 

THREE  YEAR  PERIOD 

Farmers  believe  that  it  would  heliilf  con- 
sumers understood  that  the  signals  til  ;y  send 
to  farmers  through  their  buying  j  itterns 
affect  the  supplies  of  beef  far  In  the  'uture 
In  beef,  for  example,  consumer  rw  stance 
and  government  policy  could  affect  )  roduc- 
tion  more  than  three  years  from  no\  .  That 
Is  the  length  of  time  from  when  the-  'armer 
decides  to  breed  or  not  to  breed  ad«  Itlonal 
beef  cows  to  the  time  that  the  offsp  ing  of 
those  breedings  are  ready  for  the  supeSnarket 
meat  counter.  The  farmer  must  try  tJ  decide 
that  far  in  advance  whether  condltlAs  will 
be  favorable  for  him  to  make  a  profli^ 

Other  government  policy  declslo*  that 
livestock  and  poultry  producers  are'  warily 
awaiting  are  requirements  for  polUitlo  i  con- 
trol that  wui  add  to  the  costs  of  anlm  1  pro- 
tein production.  *^ 

Some  farmers  are  going  ahead  on  th€  r  own 
at  costs  as  high  as  »10,000  or  more  for  dilu- 
tion control  on  some  Wisconsin  farms,  (thers 
are  holding  off,  but  stricter  regulatld  is  are 
m  the  making  that  wUl  force  increai  d  in- 
vestment In  this  area. 

Such  requirements  could  decrease  p  oduc- 
tlon  because  the  Investments  dlscourag  some 
farmers  from  continuing  livestock  prod  ictlon 
and  cause  a  switch  to  more  crop  fa  ming 
But  agriculturists  point  out  that  tl  sre  Is 
much  land  that  is  unsulted  for  casj  crop 
production  and  best  suited  for  rumlni  * 
stock  that  can  convert  to  food  the 
for  which  the  land  Is  suited 

Livestock  producers  claim  greater  pWxiuc 
tlon  efficiency  from  the  use  of  such  fefc^ad- 
»drtm*  '".  *""j?»°"«'.  but  the  use  ofsuch 
additives  is  under  examination  as  belli  pos- 
sibly harmful  to  both  animal  and  Aiman 
health.   Producers   would  be  dlspleas«   but 


not  greatly  surprised  to  see  even  stricter  reg- 
ulation in  their  use  in  the  US. 

The  use  of  dlethylstUbestrol  (DES).  a 
growth  stimulant,  was  banned  last  year  with 
a  consequent  loss  of  10%  in  beef  production 
efficiency,  according  to  agricultural  spokes- 
men. 

In  the  case  of  antibiotics  in  feed,  a  major 
advance  leading  to  increased  meat  produc- 
tion, the  Food  and  Drug  Administration's 
concern  Is  that  of  transferable  antibiotic  re- 
sistance, according  to  Robert  W.  Bray,  asso- 
ciate dean  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Col- 
lege of  Agricultural  and  Life  Sciences. 
Bray  pointed  out  FDA's  major  concerns: 
Antibiotics  wUl  create  a  population  of  re- 
sistant bacteria  In  the  animal  which  will 
make  it  Impossible  to  treat  sick  animals  with 
the  same  or  other  antibiotics. 

A  population  of  resistant  bacteria  might  be 
transmitted  from  animal  to  man.  and  this 
might  lead  to  a  disease  that  cannot  be 
treated. 

Bray  said  that  the  cost-beneHt  ratio  must 
be  the  deciding  factor  in  whether  such  pro- 
duction devices  are  used  but  that  it  was  not 
considered  In  banning  of  DES.  "The  Delaney 
Amendment  was   the  culprit,"  Bray  said. 

The  Delaney  Amendment  is  a  federal  law 
that  means,  as  it  applies  to  livestock  feed- 
ing, that  there  will  be  no  residues  in  meat 
of  carcinogenic  (cancer  causing)  substances 
fed  to  livestock.  DES  was  found  in  minute 
amounts  in  the  liver  of  animals  fed  DES 
Bray  explained. 

EFTECT  or  SHORTAGE 

The  potential  effect  of  fuel  and  fertilizer 
shortages  also  could  have  Its  effects  on  live- 
stock and  poultry  production.  All  of  agri- 
culture U  heavily  dependent  on  power  from 
petroleum.  As  State  Agriculture  Secretary 
Donald  E.  Wilkinson  put  It:  "Fuel  in  the 
tractor  means  food  on  the  table."  Also,  much 
of  the  nation's  fertilizers  are  made  from  nat- 
ural gas. 

The  ultimate  limitation  on  production  ca- 
pabilities Is  the  amount  of  land  available  for 
agriculture. 

"They  ain't  making  anymore"  Is  a  popular 
expression  in  explaining  the  need  to  preserve 
and  protect  this  finite  world  resource  for  food 
production. 

Land  use  controls  to  protect  land  from 
development  plus  measures  to  Insure  proper 
sou  conservation  practices  are  In  the  offing 
in  this  Important  area. 


U.S.  Commission  on  Civn,  Rights  Con- 
ference ON  Equal  Educationai,  Oppor- 
tunity 


SENATOR  MONTOYA'S  ADDRESS  TO 
BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  CONFER- 
ENCE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  re- 
cently had  the  great  honor  to  join  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  MoNTOYA)  In  addressing  the  Con- 
ference on  Mexican  American  Education 
held  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission 
in  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

No  Member  of  the  Senate  has  devoted 
more  time  and  energy  to  the  cause  of 
bilingual,  blcultural  education  than 
Senator  Montoya.  And  I  thought  that 
his  remarks  on  the  role  that  State  and 
local  governments  must  play  In  this  ef- 
fort were  very  well  taken. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  memorable  remarks  de- 
livered by  Senator  Montoya  at  the  Con- 
ference on  Mexican-American  educa- 
tion be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 


(By  Senator  Joseph  M.  Montota) 
In  1954  the  Supreme  Court  said  that  a 
black  chUd  had  the  right  to  an  equal  edu- 
cation In  the  United  States  of  America 
Amazingly,  in  this  country.  In  this  centuryj 
it  was  necessary  for  a  court  to  point  out 
that  the  color  of  a  child's  skin  had  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  his  rights  to  equality  under 
the  Constitution. 

That  decision  by  the  Court  created  a 
social  and  educationai  revolution  in  Amer- 
ica. Today  we  find  it  hard  to  remember  that 
there  was  a  recent  time  when  black  chUdren 
were  separated  from  other  children  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy,  and  thousands  of 
extra  dollars  were  spent  by  states  and  dis- 
tricts to  build  two  schools  where  only  one 
was  needed— all  in  the  name  of  a  prejudice 
we  were  ashamed  to  admit. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  another  such  decL-ilon — a  de- 
cision which  this  audience  can  easily  accept 
as  correct  and  appropriate,  but  a  decision 
which  wUl  cause  Just  as  great  an  upheaval 
in  education  at  the  local  level  as  the  1954 
decision  did.  This  time  it  was  not  skin 
color  which  was  eliminated  as  a  barrier  to 
equal  opportunity,  but  language  and  cul- 
ture. This  time  the  Court  said  that  a  child 
whose  language  was  different  from  that  of 
the  majority  was  stui  entitled  to  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity  under  our  laws. 

It  Is  amazing  that  these  decisions  had  to 
be  made  at  all  in  a  nation  which  began  with 
a  declaration  that  "aU  men  are  created 
equal"  and  a  written  Constitution  which 
speaks  of  securing  the  "blessings  of  liberty" 
to  our  posterity,  our  children  and  their 
children. 

Our  great  pride  has  always  been  that  peo- 
ple from  many  nations  came  here  to  find 
freedom  In  a  land  which  welcomed  their 
rich  contributions  and  offered  equality  of 
opportunity  to  every  citizen.  America  has 
stood  m  the  world  as  a  leader  in  man's  his- 
toric struggle  to  define  and  uphold  the 
rights  of  the  individual. 

Why  should  a  nation  have  to  wait  for 
a  court  decUion  to  provide  equality  of  op- 
portunity   to    Its    children? 

There  Is  no  rational  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion, of  course.  Those  of  us  who  have 
struggled  to  convince  our  neighbors  that 
minority-language  children  have  a  right  to 
education  m  their  own  language,  as  well  as 
In  the  dominant  language,  have  used  every 
argument,  every  Idea,  every  statistic.  But 
we  have  not  succeeded  in  convincing  them 
and  that  is  obvious  when  we  look  at  the 
history  of  bilingual  education  legislation  at 
either  the  federal  or  the  state  level  We 
have  stlU  only  been  able  to  provide  bUlngital 
and  blcultural  education  for  a  tiny  fraction 
of  the  millions  of  children  who  are  in  need— 
chUdren  who  have  apparently  been  invisible 
to  the  vast  majority  of  educators,  school 
boards,  PTA's,  state  boards  of  education  and 
legislators. 

Now  a  Court  decision  has  made  these 
children  a  focus  of  attention— the  Chinese, 
the  French,  the  Indian,  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
can—all  the  special  kinds  of  chUdren  who 
are  part  of  cultures  and  language  groups 
which  have  refused  to  melt  into  pale  imita- 
tions of  something  they  are  not. 

The  struggle  of  "other  language"  children 
In  America  is  clearest  in  the  struggle  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  children  of  the  South- 
west— and  that  struggle  is  now  a  matter  of 
record  in  the  report  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission study  on  Mexican-American  educa- 
tion in  five  states:  California,  Colorado,  Ari- 
zona, New  Mexico,  and  Texas. 

We  have  a  special  problem  here  in  the 
Southwest  now  that  the  Court  has  directed 
us  to  act  for  minority-language  chUdren  by 
providing  them  an  equal  chance  to  learn 
when  they  go  to  school.  Seventy  percent  of 
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all  Mexican-American  children  live  In  these 
states  and  one  child  In  every  five  Is  a  Span- 
ish-surnamed  child.  When  we  combine  the 
record  painted  by  the  Civil  Righte  Commis- 
sion Report  with  the  mandate  we  have  been 
given  by  the  Court.  It  Is  clear  that  we  are 
going  to  be  In  the  middle  of  another  educa- 
tional revolution.  Are  we  ready? 

Nowhere  in  the  Southwest  is  any  state  pre- 
pared to  give  those  children  the  equal  oppor- 
tunity which  the  Court  says  they  must 
have — not  yet. 

Nowhere  are  there  enough  teachers  ready — 
teachers  who  can  speak  to  a  child  In  his  own 
language  and  understand  him  In  relation  to 
his  own  culture.  The  National  Education  As- 
sociation estimates  that  we  will  need  84.500 
Spanish-speaking  teachers  to  bring  the  ratio 
even  close  to  the  number  of  Spanish-speak- 
ing students.  Yet  there  were  only  223,000 
Spanish-origin  college  students  In  the  whole 
nation  as  of  October  of  1972.  Almost  none  of 
those  have  been  taught  billngually,  and  only 
a  tiny  fraction  of  them  are  being  prepared  to 
teach  bUlngual-blcultural  classes.  We  would 
have  to  Increase  Mexican-American  college 
enrollment  by  190 'i  to  even  bring  It  up  to 
equal  representation  with  other  Americans. 

Nowhere  In  our  five  Southwestern  states 
are  there  textbooks  ready  with  the  real  story 
of  the  Spanish-speaking  people  or  the  Indian 
people  of  the  Southwest.  The  real  history  of 
Texas  and  California  and  New  Mexico  was  be- 
gun by  the  forefathers  of  many  of  the  chil- 
dren who  still  live  In  those  states — but  that 
history  has  never  been  a  part  of  the  history 
lesson  In  our  schools.  The  textbooks  will  have 
to  be  rewritten  to  remove  Inaccurate  and  in- 
sulting material — and  to  Include  the  truth. 

Nowhere  In  those  five  states  are  there  edu- 
cation laws  or  state  education  budgets  which 
are  ready  to  handle  the  massive  changes  in 
education  programs  which  our  new  aware- 
ness win  demand.  New  Mexico,  California, 
and  Texas  have  new  bilingual  education 
laws — but  none  has  sufficient  funding  to  do 
more  than  provide  token  answers. 

In  no  single  one  of  those  five  states  are 
there  enough  Mexican-Americans  at  any 
level  of  the  education  hierarchy — not  enough 
on  school  boards,  in  state  boards  of  educa- 
tion, in  school  administration,  on  teacher- 
training  faculties,  in  professional  associa- 
tions, in  legislatures — not  even  in  local 
PTA's! 

Not  a  single  one  of  those  states  has  a  law 
requirtngr  bUlngual/blcultural  classes  in 
schools  where  there  are  more  than  twenty 
"other  language"  children.  No  matter  how 
high  the  percentage  of  Spanish-speaking 
children  in  any  district,  no  one  of  these  five 
states  has  yet  required  that  teachers  and 
counselors  and  administrators  be  certified  as 
qualified  to  teach  or  work  with  language- 
minority  children. 

The  primary  responsibility  of  a  teacher  and 
a  school  is  to  understand  and  educate  chil- 
dren— yet  in  no  one  of  those  five  states  have 
provisions  been  made  to  train  or  certify 
teachers  who  can  do  that  job  for  the  Mexi- 
can-American child! 

No  program  or  certification  requirement  or 
training  has  yet  been  prepared  so  that  coun- 
selors who  work  with  Mexican -American 
children  are  trained  In  the  history  or  lan- 
guage of  the  children  they  must  help.  Yet 
those  children  can  be  stamped  for  life  as 
"trouble  makers"  or  "mentally  retarded"  by 
school  records. 

No  state  demands  that  its  teachers  be  pre- 
pared to  teach  the  millions  of  youngsters 
who  will  come  into  their  cltissrooms  from 
Mexican-American  homes,  speaking  Spanish, 
and  brlngrlng  with  them  all  the  promise  of 
cultural  richness — and  all  the  problems  of 
language  barriers! 

When  we  conslser  the  statistics  in  the 
Mexican-American  Education  Study  report — 
and  I  am  not  going  to  go  over  those  statis- 
tics again,  because  you  aU  know  them  by 
heart — the  astounding  thing  is  that  we  had 


to  wait  for  this  kind  of  a  study  to  show  us 
what  was  happening. 

These  are  our  children.  They  do  not  live 
In  Africa  or  China  or  Southeast  Asia.  They 
live  right  here  in  Texas,  or  in  my  own  state 
of  New  Mexico,  or  In  one  of  the  other  South- 
western states.  These  children  go  to  our 
schools — and  their  parents  pay  taxes  to  our 
government,  at  both  the  state  and  federal 
level. 

Every  one  of  us  has  seen  them.  A  teacher 
sees  them  every  day,  hears  them  speaking 
Spanish,  watches  them  struggling  to  under- 
stand, gives  them  grades  based  on  tests  they 
have  taken  in  English. 

They  have  been  falling  behind  In  school 
right  m  front  of  our  eyes — why  have  we 
never  noticed? 

Why  has  no  state  legislature  ever  asked — 
especially  in  Texas  and  California  where  the 
record  Is  the  worst — why  twice  as  many 
Spanish-surnamed  students  are  in  classes  for 
the  mentally  retarded?  Shouldn't  we  have 
known  that  kind  of  Imbalance  would  re- 
sult from  being  tested  in  a  language  you 
don't  understand  and  juged  by  a  counselor 
or  a  psychologist  who  doesn't  understand 
you? 

How  many  of  us  would  be  willing  to  have 
our  mental  competence  Judged  that  way, 
and  our  future  decided  on  that  kind  of  anal- 
ysis? 

Why  have  none  of  these  five  states  ever 
considered  the  terrible  tax  loss  when  such 
large  numbers  of  children  are  kept  back  or 
drop  out  of  school?  The  lifetime  income  of 
a  high  school  graduate  Is  $100,000  more  than 
that  of  an  eighth  grade  drop-out— and  the 
taxes  on  $100,000  would  surely  have  paid  for 
more  than  the  cost  of  providing  decent  and 
equal  education  to  that  child  In  order  to  keep 
him  m  school,  wouldn't  It?  Neglecting  these 
children  has  been  economic  Idiocy — why 
haven't  we  ever  seen  that? 

When  twenty  percent — more  than  forty 
percent  In  New  Mexico — of  the  people  of  a 
state  are  Mexican-Americans,  why  haven't 
college  administrators  demanded  an  explana- 
tion for  the  tiny  fractions  of  Mexican- 
Americans  who  were  In  coUege  classrooms — 
only  6  percent  In  Arizona,  5.9  percent  in 
California,  7.5  percent  in  Texas? 

Why  Is  It  necessary  for  us  to  wait  for 
direction  from  the  Supreme  Court  or  a  law 
from  the  federal  government?  Education 
should  begin  at  the  local  level  and  be  de- 
manded at  the  local  level,  and  so  should 
equality  of  opportunity.  Why  have  Mexican- 
American  parents  been  willing  to  wait  so 
long? 

The  answers  to  all  these  questions  are  not 
easy  to  make,  or  accept.  But  we  must  make 
them,  because  the  solution  to  our  impend- 
ing education  crisis  depends  on  our  doing 
some  hard  thinking  about  ourselves,  our 
communities,  and  our  own  commitment  to 
equality  and  education. 

The  changes  we  must  make  are  changes 
we  should  have  made  long  ago — at  every  lev- 
el of  education,  and  at  every  level  of  gov- 
ernment. They  are  changes  which  will  be  eas- 
ier to  make  if  we  give  honest  answers  to 
the  questions  I  have  raised  today.  They  are 
changes  which  have  been  outlined  clearly  by 
the  recommendations  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  Report,  curriculum,  texts,  test- 
ing, certification,  funding,  teacher  training, 
new  budgets,  new  state  and  local  laws. 

So  what  are  our  answers  to  those  ques- 
tions about  our  own  local  communities,  or 
our  own  states?  Our  answer  has  to  be  that 
as  adults  we  have  faUed  those  children — 
and  we  will  continue  to  fall  them  unless  we 
can  really  change  our  educational  systems 
radically. 

First,  we  must  decide  that  education  in 
this  case  will  have  to  begin  with  adults — 
because  before  we  can  change  anything  we 
will  have  to  change  the  attitudes  of  the 
other  four-flXths  of  our  populations. 


Second,  I  think  we  must  agree  that  it  is 
time  for  Mexican-American  families  to  in- 
sist on  participating  In  the  decision  making 
about  their  own  children — and  that  too  will 
require  education  of  adults.  Those  of  us  who 
are  concerned  will  have  to  go  Into  Mexican- 
American  communities  to  teach  these  lessons. 

Third,  I  think  educators  must  accept  the 
responsibility  of  educating  other  educators — 
with  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  report, 
they  should  surely  be  the  easiest  group  to 
convince. 

I  have  not  talked  today  about  the  role  of 
the  Federal  Government,  or  how  a  Senator 
like  me  can  provide  assistance.  I  am  sure 
you  all  know  that  Senator  Cranston  and  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  and  I  have  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  bilingual  education  act 
to  provide  more  money  and  more  teacher 
training  and  a  much  greater  share  of  asslst- 
ai.ce  to  the  states  for  these  children.  I  be- 
lieve— and  I  know  that  other  members  of 
Congress  mvist  agree  with  me — that  the  fed- 
eral role^  is  an  important  one.  and  must  be 
increased. 

However,  we  have  been  fighting  a  holding 
action  in  the  Congress  for  five  years,  and 
It  is  still  necessary  for  us  to  fight  daily  bat- 
ties  just  to  retain  the  little  we  have  gained. 

Within  the  Office  of  Education  Itself,  un- 
der the  Administration,  there  Is  a  strong 
feeling  that  bilingual  education  is  a  tempo- 
rary and  remedial  program.  A  memorandum 
written  by  one  of  the  officers  for  planning, 
budget  and  evaluation  In  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation says  it  clearly:  "The  goal  of  federally 
supported  bilingual  education  programs  is 
to  enable  children  whose  dominant  language 
is  one  other  than  E^nglish  to  develop  competi- 
tive proficiency  In  English.  The  success  of 
the  program  must  be  Judged  by  how  well 
and  how  quickly  these  children  learn 
English." 

Those  of  you  who  are  educators  know  how 
foolish  that  statement  is.  Those  of  you  who 
are  Mexican-Americans  know  how  insulting 
that  statement  is.  Those  of  you  who  live 
in  the  five  Southwestern  states  know  how 
useless  that  kind  of  thinking  Is  If  we  want 
to  succeeding  in  doing  better  than  we  have 
in  the  past. 

But  It  Is  Important  for  every  one  of  us 
to  realize  that  that  kind  of  thinking  exists — 
and  It  is  going  to  be  our  greatest  barrier  to 
action.  We  will  find  It  at  the  local  level. 
Just  as  we  find  it  in  the  White  House  and 
In  other  places  In  Washington.  That  Is  why 
we  are  going  to  have  to  make  the  extra  ef- 
fort to  educate  adults  before  we  can  begin 
educating  our  children. 

Schools  are  at  the  local  level.  Change  must 
begin  there.  Our  local  and  state  Institutions 
should  be  the  opening  wedge  in  a  program 
to  expand  the  horizon  for  all  Americans — 
first  adults,  and  then  children. 

This  is  the  place  to  take  the  first  difficult 
steps. 

This  is  the  place  to  start  looking  at  the 
children  around  us — and  to  make  sure  our 
neigh  t)ors  look  too. 

This  is  the  plttce  to  watch — so  that  no 
Individual  chUd  Is  injured  by  his  school  or 
by  his  school  district  or  by  his  state  educa- 
tional system  without  our  knowing  about  it. 

This  is  the  place  to  make  sure  that  every 
parent  is  concerned  enough  to  be  involved — 
in  the  school.  In  the  district,  in  the  state — 
and  in  the  nation. 

You  and  I  know  that  we  aren't  really 
ready  for  the  change  the  Court  has  man- 
dated— we  are  not  ready  in  Washington  and 
you  are  not  ready  in  the  schools  or  In  the 
state  houses. 

But  I  am  ready  to  begin,  and  I  know  you 
are  too. 

Let  us  work  together  to  convince  our 
neighbors  that  we  must  do  now  what  we 
have  wanted  to  do  for  years:  create  equal 
educational  opportunity  tot  every  Individual 
child  in  this  nation. 


Dlrr 

!r  t.  c 
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B-l  BOMBER  COSTS  SOAR  O 
SIGHT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presldei*,  cur- 
rent projections  of  the  price  of  t  le  B-l 
bomber  have  been  raised  from  a  p  ogram 
unit  cost  of  $29.2  million  in  197(  to  an 
estimated  "then  year"  dollar  li  vel  of 
$61.5  million.  The  B-l  is  the  flr  t  U.S. 
aircraft  to  double  in  anticipated  i  osts. 

The  1969  planning  estimate  :  )r  the 
total  program  cost  of  the  B-l  p  ogram 
was  $8.8  billion  which  did  not  iclude 
logistic  support  and  additional  pi  scure- 
ment  costs  or  inflation.  Inflation  some- 
how was  overlooked.  By  1970  th  total 
program  costs  rose  to  $9.4  billion  vith  a 
uni*,  cost  of  $29.2  million. 

The  June  30,  1972  Selected  Acq*  Isition 
Report  stated  that  the  progran  costs 
were  $11.36  billion. 

The  September  30.  1973,  Selecti  d  Ac- 
quisition Report  showed  an  increa  e  to  a 
program  cost  of  $13.67  billion  in  "then 
year'  dollars  and  a  program  unit  (  ost  of 
$56  million  per  plane. 

The  current  estimate  in  'then  year" 
dollars  is  $15  billion  for  the  entir  pro- 
gram with  a  resulting  unit  prograi  i  cost 
of  $61 .5  million  per  plane. 

Mr.  President,  during  a  debate  (  n  the 
B-l  in  1970,  it  was  pointed  out  th£  ;  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Melvin  Laird  pre  ected 
a  unit  range  of  between  $25  and  $S)  mil- 
lion for  the  B-l.  It  was  also  suwested 
that  the  unit  costs  of  the  aircrafiicould 
go  as  high  as  being  doubled.  Tl  e  Air 
Force  rejected  this  contention.  Bi  ;  now 
the  truth  has  a  way  of  coming  back  m  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  can  again  make 
a  prediction  about  the  B-l.  Before.  [  said 
the  cost  could  double  from  the  19'  0  fig- 
ures and  that  has  come  to  be.  Tl  »  B-l 
will  now  cost  over  $61.5  million  ei  ch  In 
"then  year"  dollars.  But  since  the  'then 
year"  dollars  are  calculated  with  n  In- 
flation rate  of  3.3  percent  through  fiscal 
year  1985,  it  should  be  clear  to  al  con- 
cerned that  the  actual  "then  year  dol- 
lars will  be  much  higher.  I  carmot  I  jlieve 
that  anyone  in  the  country  today  rould 
believe  that  inflation  will  averai  e  3.3 
percent  over  the  next  10  years.  "]  here 
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B-l  program  unit  costs  in  "then  i^ear" 
dollars  will  approach  and  probaby  ex- 
ceed $70  million  per  plane 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con 
sent   that   several    recent   article:    and 
letters  to  the  editor  be  printed  ^  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma  erial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  rJiord, 
as  follows : 
B-l    Bomber   Estimate   Ralsbd   $1.3   B:  .lion 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  B-l  bombe    pro 
gram    has    risen    $1.3    billion    because    of    a 
recent  program  change  and  a  greater  i  low- 
ance  for  Inflation,  Informed  Defense  D<  >art 
meut  sources  said  yesterday. 

The  huge  projected  Increase  for  the  ti>mb 
er  being  developed  In  California  by  tock 
well  International  followed  a  revelatt  n  by 
sources  last  week  of  a  similar  rise  In  tl  b  Air 
Force's  other  major  new  aircraft  prog  im — 
a  91.4  bUIion  increase  for  the  P-15  t  jhter 
being  built  by  McDonnell  Douglas  In  Mis 
sourl.  1 

The  sources  said  the  cost  of  the  244-  ilane 
bomber  program  is  now  estimated  at  $1    bil 
lion,  compared   to  the   former  estlmale   of 
«13.7  billion. 


Each  of  the  B-l  bombers  would  now  cost 
the  Air  Force  an  estimated  $61.5  million, 
compared  to  the  previous  956  million.  De- 
fense Department  officials  said. 

They  said  the  new  estimates,  contained  in 
a  letter  sent  to  Congress  last  Friday,  resulted 
from  a  decision  to  build  more  research  and 
development  prototypes  and  allow  for  an 
annual  Inflation  rate  of  3.3  per  cent  Instead 
of  the  previous  2.57  per  cent. 

The  officials  acknowledged  that  even  the 
higher  inflation  allowance  might  be  consid- 
ered unrealistic  in  light  of  the  recent  rat© 
of  inflation,  which  has  been  running  at  more 
than  6  per  cent  annually. 

The  soiirces  said  the  Defense  Department 
last  fall  decided  to  build  four  or  five  proto- 
types of  the  B-l  bomber  Instead  of  three  In 
order  to  ease  the  transition  of  the  compli- 
cated aircraft  from  development  to  produc- 
tion. 

Last  week.  Pentagon  officials  also  estimated 
that  the  program  cost  of  the  729-plane 
F-15  fighter  program  will  increase  from 
$7,835  billion  to  $9,284  billion  because  of  a 
production  slowdown  ordered  last  fall  after 
problems  in  the  development  of  a  new  engine. 

The  estimated  cost  of  each  supersonic 
fighter  would  rise  nearly  $2  million  to  about 
$12.4  million  because  of  the  two-year  stretch- 
out of  production  tc  1980,  the  sources  said. 

B-l  Bomber:  The  $75-Billion  Tot 
To  the  EDrroa:  As  a  former  Navy  pilot 
now  employed  by  a  major  airline,  I  view 
with  dismay  the  current  military  program  to 
build  and  deploy  the  B-l  bomber  as  a  re- 
placement for  the  B-52  series  now  opera- 
tional. The  aircraft  Is  to  be  supersonic,  have 
a  variable  geometry  wing  similar  to  the  now 
deployed  FB-111  and  wUl  have  both  a  con- 
ventional and  nuclear  capability. 

The  question  Is:  Does  the  United  States 
In  the  age  of  I.C.B.M.'s  and  detente  need 
a  new  manned  bomber?  The  evidence  says 
no  In  either  the  conventional  or  nuclear 
role.  By  1980,  the  fully  operational  target 
date  for  the  B-l.  the  mUitary  will  possess 
enough  land  and  sea  mlssUes  (and  the  still 
operational  B-52's)  to  destroy  over  76  per 
cent  of  both  Russia  and  China  three  times 
over.  Four  rounds  of  l.CSM.'a  could  be 
launched,  destroy  their  targets  and  be  an- 
swered by  four  salvos  from  the  other  side 
before  a  supersonic  bomber  could  even  reach 
Its  target.  There  wouldn't  be  a  target  left 
to  defend  or  destroy. 
Virtually  every  confilct  In  which  the  United 
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II  has  been  fought  or  decided  In  small,  de- 
veloping nations,  usually  with  great  devasta- 
tion to  the  country  and  no  benefit  to  our 
own,  except,  of  course,  the  companies  that 
supply  our  war  machine.  We  have  seen  that 
this  country  does  not  need  or  want  more 
Vletnams,  Cambodlas  or  Koreas,  so  why  buUd 
a  new  bomber  for  that  purpose?  For  our  own 
defense,  studies  have  shown  that  the  B-52 
fleet  would  be  adequate  Into  the  nineteen- 
nlneties. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  cost  of  the  B-l  proj- 
ect. Each  aircraft  is  now  estimated  to  cost 
about  $56  million.  The  total  10-year  cost 
would  be  In  the  range  of  $50  bUlion,  Includ- 
ing procurement,  operation  and  a  new  tank- 
er fleet  for  servicing. 

As  in  almost  all  recent  military  contracts, 
the  costs  are  steadily  increasing  with  no  end 
in  sight.  One  Princeton  study  put  the  total 
cost  at  $75-bllllon  and  characterized  that 
estimate  as  conservative. 

Food  for  the  hungry,  housing  for  the  cold, 
hospitals  for  the  sick,  schools  for  the  young 
and  old  alike— yes.  But  for  another  military 
toy  which  is  obsolete  before  It  Is  even  built — 
no. 

KniK  GissiNO. 
CocoNtJT   Orove,  Fla.,   March   16,  1974. 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
women's  movement  for  equality  grows  in 
size,  complexity,  and  importance,  it  be- 
comes increasingly  difficult  for  individ- 
uals and  organizations  interested  or  in- 
volved in  the  movement  to  accurately 
determine  what  is  happening  In  the  many 
areas  that  concern  and  affect  them.  In 
the  absence  of  a  clearinghouse  of  infor- 
mation for  women's  concerns,  I  hope  to 
provide  from  time  to  time  information 
that  may  be  relevant  to  the  movement's 
activities  and  interests. 

One  such  piece  of  Information  is  a  let- 
ter which  I  received  yesterday  from 
Thomas  K.  Glennan,  Jr.,  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Education — NIE— 
in  response  to  my  inquiry  concerning  the 
Institute's  research  activities  related  to 
women's  concerns.  The  inquiry  was 
prompted  by  my  work  in  the  Women's 
Equal  Educational  Opportunity  Act,  S. 
2959.  The  dearth  of  research  materials 
pertaining  to  sex  discrimination — a 
search  by  the  Education  Resources  Infor- 
mation Center,  the  computer  information 
retrieval  system  for  research  and  reports 
on  education,  found  only  12  relevant 
items,  none  containing  any  empirical  re- 
sults— struck  me  as  quite  imreasonable. 
I  am,  therefore,  somewhat  encouraged 
by  Mr.  Glerman's  response  and  commend 
it  to  interested  parties  for  their  review. 
It  is  particularly  important  to  note  that 
NIE  issued  a  request  for  proposal — RFP- 
NE-R-74-0014 — on  March  20,  1974  for 
the  development  of  conceptual  models 
with  related  empirical  test  designs,  for 
imderstanding  the  processes  involved  in 
sex  discrimination  in  educational  sys- 
tems— see  paragraph  three  of  letter.  Pro- 
posals are  due  May  16, 1974. 

NIE's  efforts  offer  a  good  beginning— 
but  only  a  beginning — in  tapping  the  po- 
tential of  research  for  valuable  insights 
and  tools  to  tackle  one  of  education's 
most  serious  inequities — discrimination 
against  women. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
letter  and  attached  statement  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Department  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  B.C.,  March  21, 1974. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Perct, 
1/.5.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  I  understand  you 
are  interested  In  the  research  activities  that 
the  National  Institute  of  Education  (NIE) 
has  undertaken  related  to  women's  concerns 
and  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
describe  our  current  plans  to  you. 

At  present  NEE  Is  supporting  from  our 
Fiscal  Year  1973  appropriation  several  proj- 
ects related  to  women's  concerns  at  a  funding 
level  of  about  $2  mUllon.  NIE  plans  to  Ini- 
tiate several  additional  studies  related  to 
women's  rights  including  a  study  of  sex  dis- 
crimination In  education.  (See  Attachment) 
We  intend  to  obligate  $300,000  from  our 
current  Fiscal  Year  1974  appropriation  for 
a  study  on  sex  roles  and  sex  discrimination 
in  education.  That  study  is  designed  to  (a) 
provide  a  conceptual  basis  for  understanding 
the  processes  Involved  in  sex  discrimination 
In  our  educational  sj'stem;  (b)  develop  some 
models  to  explain  those  processes;   and   (c) 
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•work  out  the  empirical  designs  for  testing 
those  models. 

NEE  has  not  yet  received  Its  Fiscal  Year 
1975  appropriation  from  the  Congress.  How- 
ever, I  have  committed  the  Institute  to  obli- 
gate $500,000  from  whatever  level  of  funds 
we  receive  for  additional  research  and  de- 
velopment projects  on  women.  The  studies 
are  designed  to  make  school  administrators 
and  planners  sensitive  to  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  women  and  to  make  them 
aware  of  materials  and  practices  which  fos- 
ter sex  discrimination.  Specifically,  these  In- 
clude : 

The  continuation  of  the  FY  1974  project 
described  above  with  funds  being  used  to 
test  several  of  the  empirical  designs. 

A  study  of  sex  discrimination  and  educa- 
tion based  on  existing  data  and  hoi>efully 
done  In  a  thoughtful  way  that  will  provide 
Insights  Into  such  fundamental  Issues  as 
the  role  of  educational  institutions  In  limit- 
ing or  fostering  the  full  development  of 
women,  the  extent  and  causes  of  discrimi- 
nation against  female  school  administrators, 
etc.; 

A  sex  role  learning  study  which  would  at- 
tempt to  determine  empirically  the  dynamics 
Involved  In  this  process  for  normal  children; 

A  set  of  Interdisciplinary  comparative  re- 
search conferences  on  women's  issues  which 
would  serve  to  relate  research  to  social  policy 
formulation  and  implementation; 

Several  research  projects  on  topics  such 
as  vicarious  achievement  orientation  in  fe- 
males/males from  preschool  to  mld-Ilfe; 

The  Impact  of  the  women's  movement  on 
educational  and  occupational  aspirations  of 
married  women; 

A  conceptual  framework  for  understand- 
ing role  de-dlfferentlatlon  as  a  system  re- 
sponse to  crisis,  with  particular  reference  to 
women's  roles; 

Correlation  of  women's  educational  and 
occupational  aspiration. 

I  hope  these  proposed  activities  adequately 
meet  your  concerns.  We  will  be  glad  to  pro- 
vide additional  Information  If  that  would  be 
helpful. 

Sincerely, 
Thomas  K.  Glennan,  Jr.,  Director. 

Fiscal  Yeah  1973  Funding  by  NIE  of  Women's 
Programs:  12  Projects — Total  Funding: 
$2,002,966 

the  career  education  program    (field 
initiated    studies) 

(1)  "The  Role  of  Women  In  American  So- 
ciety" $54,646.50  Educational  Development 
Center,  Newton,  Massachusetts. 

To  develop  a  film  and  related  teaching  ma- 
terials on  alternative  life  choices  available  to 
women. 

(2)  "Sex  as  a  Factor  Influencing  Career 
Recommendations  of  Public  School  Guidance 
Counselors"  $9,691.31.  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  State  University.  Blacksbur.:;, 
Virginia. 

To  study  whether  a  student's  sex  alters  the 
career  recommendations  of  a  counselor  and 
other  aspects  of  student-counselor  relation- 
ships. 

(3)  "The  Impact  of  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities on  Educational  and  Occupational  As- 
pirations of  Women"  $9,976.00,  University  of 
California,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Barbara 
California. 

The  study  compares  the  differential  effects 
of  attending  college  or  university  upon  the 
educational  and  occupational  aspirations  of 
men  and  women. 

(4)  "The  Impact  of  Educational  Attain- 
ment on  FertUlty  and  Female  Labor  Force 
Behavior"  $92,021.00,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

To  estimate  the  structural  aspects  of  the 
labor  market  to  answer  the  questions: 

(a)  What  are  the  costs  and  benefits  of  ed- 
ucation in  economic  terms? 


(b)  If  women  not  currently  working  enter 
the  labor  market  woiild  they  receive  benefits 
similar  to  those  presently  working? 

(c)  What  Is  the  economic  cost  to  women  of 
bearing  children? 

(5)  "Study  of  Sex  Bias  and  Sex  Fairness  in 
Career  Guidance  Materials"  $35,000  (in- 
house  study)  NIE  hopes  to  continue  this 
study  In  FY  74. 

The  project  has  three  objectives : 

(a)  to  determine  operational  criteria  for 
sex  bias  and  sex  fairness  In  career  guidance 
materials  inventories 

(b)  to  Issue  a  request  for  proposals  to  have 
the  operational  criteria  applied  to  published 
inventories  and  placed  in  a  consumer's  man- 
ual 

(c)  to  identify  further  research  needs  and 
secondary  analyses 

As  this  study  Is  large  in  scope,  it  has  a 
senior  consultant  and  an  outside  Planning 
Group  to  help  identify  issues  to  be  addressed. 
A  workshop  is  planned  by  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary In  which  counselor  educators,  test  con- 
structors, and  publishers,  psychologists,  and 
others  interested  in  women  and  counseling 
wUl  be  invited  to  react  to  the  tentative  op- 
erational criteria  for  sex  bias  and  sex  fair- 
ness. 

(6)  "Educational  Development  Project" 
$1,636,000.  (NIE  hopes  to  continue  this  pro- 
gram in  FY  74).  Educational  Development 
Corporation,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

This  project  is  designed  to  appeal  mainly 
to  women  interested  in  reentering  the  labor 
force,  although  it  does  not  confine  Itself 
solely  to  women.  The  program  is  developing 
techniques  for  telephone  counseling  and 
guidance,  surveying  local  educational  re- 
sources, collating  Information  about  careers, 
and  updating  information  and  procedures 
to  train  and  supervise  paraprofessional  tele- 
phone counselors. 

The  EDC  counseling  effort  Is  directed  at 
persons  who  are  non-college  educated  and 
home-based.  Its  focus  is  on  career-decision 
making  and  career  Information  rather  than 
on  Job  placement. 

OFFICE    OF    research    GRANTS 

(7)  "The  Effect  of  Interest  in  Material  on 
Sex  Differences  in  Children's  Reading  Com- 
prehension" $9,977.00.  Illinois  University, 
Urbana,  Illinois. 

To  explore  the  effect  of  interest  on  compre- 
hension by  supplying  boys  then  girls  high 
versus  low  Interest  readin.;  materials. 

(8)  "A  Study  of  Women  as  Graduate  Stu- 
dents" $44,743.  Virginia  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, Blacksburg,  Virginia. 

To  determine  whether  or  not  discrimina- 
tion against  women  as  graduate  students 
exists,  and  how  it  Is  shown,  e.g.  male-female 
differences  In  admission  rates,  financial  sup- 
port, treatment  as  students,  types  of  insti- 
tutions, and  fields  of  study. 

(9)  "Modification  of  Female  Leaderhlp  Be- 
havior in  the  Presence  of  Males"  $22,000. 
Educational  Testing  Service,  Princeton,  New 
Jersey. 

The  three  objectives  of  this  study  are  to: 

(a)  investigate  whether  task-oriented 
leadership  behaviors  of  females  differ  from 
those  of  males. 

(b)  determine  experimentally  whether 
leadership  behaviors  of  females  are  modified 
In  the  presence  of  males. 

(c)  validate  a  novel  technique  for  assess- 
ing Interpersonal  Interaction. 

( 10)  "Massachusetts  Law,  Women  and  Vo- 
cational Education"  $69,110,  Organization 
for  Social  and  Technical  Innovation,  Newton, 
Massachusetts. 

To  examine  the  Interaction  between  a 
State  law  and  an  educational  system  to  learn 
more  about  the  dynamics  of  their  relation- 
ship to  each  other.  The  law  which  Is  the 
subject  of  this  study  Is  one  which  enlarges 
educational  opportunities  for  girls  attend- 
ing public  schocris  in  Massachusetts.  The  edu- 
cational system  studied  is  vocational  educa- 
tion. 


(11)  "The  Effect  of  Prenatally  Adminis- 
tered Progestins  on  IQ  Achievement,  Per- 
sonality Development  and  Gender  Role  Be- 
havior in  Children"  $9,998,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  New  York. 

To  examine  the  effect  of  such  progestins 
in  children  in  controlled  research  groups. 

(12)  "Classroom  Interactions  and  the  Im- 
pact of  Evaluation  Feedback:  Sex  Differences 
in  Learned  Helplessness"  $9,804,  Illinois  Uni- 
versity, Champaign,  Illinois. 

The  study  addresses  the  problem  of  chil- 
dren's maladaptive  responses  to  failure  on 
school -related  achievement  tasks. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1974  NIE  PROPOSED  PROJECTS — 
AWAITING  FINAL  POLICY  DECISIONS  BY  THE 
NATIONAL   COUNCIL    ON    EDUCATION    RESEARCH 

Because  of  our  undecided  Fiscal  Year  1974 
funding,  the  Council  has  not  yet  made  firm 
policy  decisions  covering  new  initiatives  for 
the  Institute. 

CAREER    EDUCATION    PROGRAM 

(1)  Continuation  of  the  "Study  of  Sex 
Bias  and  Sex  Fairness  In  Career  Guidance 
Materials"  $165,000. 

(See  the  description  under  FY  73  funding 
project  #6). 

(2)  Continuation  of  the  "Educational  De- 
velopment Project "  $500,000. 

(See  the  description  under  FY  73  funding, 
project  #6) . 

(3)  "Career  Education  Needs  of  Minority 
Women"  $60,000. 

The  focus  of  this  program  Is  the  employ- 
ment problems  minority  women  face  when 
entering  the  labor  force. 

(4)  "Study  of  Linkages  for  Women  be- 
tween Education  and  Labor  Market  with 
Specific  Elmphasls  on  Role  of  Counseling" 
$10,000. 

To  review  and  synthesize  existing  litera- 
ture and  evaluate  existing  programs  as  they 
relate  to: 

(a)  the  problems  women  face  prior  to  en- 
tering the  labor  force 

(b)  a  survey  of  the  existing  guidance  pro- 
grams for  women  in  high  schools  and  col- 
leges with  an  emphasis  on  special  counseling 
programs  which  are  primarily  concerned 
with  women 

(c)  a  review  of  the  theoretical  and  empiri- 
cal investigations  which  handle  special  prob- 
lems which  relate  to  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing for  women  (achievement  confiicts,  sex 
role  stereotyping,  etc) . 


GOVERNMENT  SALARIES 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
George  H.  Heilmeier,  of  Alexandria.  Va., 
in  a  letter  printed  in  Friday's  Washing- 
ton Post,  observed  that — 

Good  management  and  strong  executives 
are  as  much  of  a  bargain  for  the  Congress 
and  the  nation  as  they  are  for  large  corpora- 
tions whose  stockholders  demand  positive 
results  and  a  fair  return  on  investment. 

With  that  statement,  Mr.  Heilmeier 
concluded  what  I  believe  is  a  useful  con- 
tribution to  the  continuing  debate  over 
the  question  of  pay  for  the  Government's 
top  ofiBcers.  His  letter  obviously  is  based 
on  personal  experience,  for  he  writes  of 
coming  to  Government  service  from  in- 
dustry to  find  himself  impressed  with  the 
dedication  of  his  associates  who  regu- 
larly work  a  55-  to  60-hotir  week. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question  but 
that  Mr.  Heilmeier  is  correct  about  the 
sagging  morale  of  Federal  supergrade 
employees  and  their  superiors,  too,  in  the 
executive  salary  schedule.  It  is  not  4 
yesu's  since  they  last  had  a  raise,  but  5. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  obser- 
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vations  which  appeared  in  the  Dft>rning 
newspaper  be  printed  in  the  Rec<  rd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Qxcord, 
as  follows: 

SupKitUAOE  Salaries  and  Civil  Se|vice 
Pat  Raises 

It  U  not  clear  to  me  Just  how  the 
can  expect  to  attract  and  retain 
best  managerial  talent  at  the  hlghes 
of  government  In  the  face  of  tho  rece 
gresslonal   action  which   thwarted 
to  bring  salaries  for  top  government 
In    line    with    responsibility    and 
norms.  Many  supergrade  executives  h^ve 
had  a  raise  for  four  years  and  they 
opportunities    to   supplement    their 
which  are  available  to  the  members 
gress.  I  now  find  that  my  income  1e 
that  of  many  university  professors 
last  three  Job  offers  were  $10,000  moi  i 
the  civil  service  limit. 

Oovernment  service  can  be  person^ly  re 
warding  and  stimulating.  It  offers  u)  paral- 
leled challenges  and  opportunities  t  >  con- 
tribute. As  a  person  from  industr  '  who 
accepted  these  challenges,  I  have  be  n  im- 
pressed and  inspired  by  the  dedicai  ion  of 
my  associates  who  regularly  work  a  5  to  60 
hour  week.  Recently  I  have  watchei  their 
morale  sag  as  a  result  of  the  congrefsional 
action.  They  will  not  starve  on  $36,( 
year,  but  many  of  the  very  best  canfiot 
retained  at  this  level  which  is  at  li 
per  cent  below  comparable  positions 
dustry. 

When  are  we  going  to  recognize  howlessen- 
tial  these  people  are  if  large  programs 
b«  managed  efficiently  to  meet  the 
a  nation  with  rising  expectations? 
we  going  to  learn  that  we  cannot  simity 
Islate   successful    programs   no   matt4  r 
great  the  need  or  how  Just  the  causi  ? 
a  fact  of  life  that  legislators  are  not 
by  their  constituents  on  the  basis  of 
islation  which  they  pass;  they  are  Jui 
the  quality  of  the  execution  of  that 
tion.  This  takes  sound  management  |>y 
best  available  talent. 

Good  management  and  strong  exeiutives 
are  as  much  of  a  bargain  for  the  C<  ngress 
and  the  nation  as  they  are  for  large  corpo- 
rations whose  stockholders  demand  p  xitive 
results  and  a  fair  return  on  investmei 

Oeokce  H.  Heilmper 

Alexandria. 
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AMBASSADOR   TRAN   KIM   PHI  ONG 
CALLS   FOR    FULL    IMPLEME  TTA 
TION      OP      THE      PARIS      P  !ACE 
AGREEMENT  CONCERNING  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  sol  that 
Senators  may  have  a  clearer  underhand 
Ing  of  the  many  issues  involved  i 
congressional  determination   as  < 
size  and  amount  of  United  States 
the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam,  ] 
terday  placed  in  the  Record  a  ne'v 
tide  concerning  the  alleged  use  o: 
aid  in  Vietnam  which  appeared 
New  York  Times,  along  with  a 
side  analysis  of  that  article  by  U.S 
bassador  to  South  Vietnam,  the  Honor- 
able Graham  A.  Martin. 

Today,  I  call  to  the  attention 
colleagues  another  exchange  of  vie^s 
this  vital  subject.  On  February  4  o 
year,   there  appeared  on   the   editorial 
pages  of  the  Washington  Post  an 
torial  entitled  "What  Are  We  Undeflwrfl; 
ing  in  Vietnam?"  Basically,  the 
itorial  calls  on   the  Congress  an( 
public  once  more  to  focus  their  atte  ition 
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on  Vietnam,  this  time  to  determine 
whether  U.S.  aid  to  that  country  is  not, 
in  fact,  a  principal  fswitor  in  delaying 
the  holding  of  free  elections  in  Vietnam; 
and  further,  whether  such  aid  is,  indeed, 
prolonging  military  action  there. 

An  answer  to  the  Post  inquiries  is  sup- 
plied by  the  Honorable  Tran  Kim 
Phuong,  Ambassador  from  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  to  the  United  States.  In  a  let- 
ter to  the  Post,  printed  in  the  letters-to- 
the-editor  column  on  February  26,  Am- 
bassador Phuong  points  out  that  the 
Paris  peace  agreement  not  only  set  up  a 
cease-fire  in  South  Vietnam,  but  also  it 
set  up  a  specific  framework  for  the  res- 
toration of  peace  in  that  wartom  coimtry 
through  the  holding  of  general  elections. 
He  further  points  out  that  the  commun- 
ists have  rejected  three  attempts  to  hold 
such  elections,  the  last  rejection  coming 
only  2  months  ago. 

Mr.  President,  Ambassador  Phuong's 
letter  clearly  shows  that  it  is  not  ccm- 
tinued  U.S.  aid  to  South  Vietnam  which 
is  delaying  the  holding  of  free  elections 
in  that  country,  but  rather  the  intran- 
sigence of  the  Hanoi  backed  PRO  which 
is  the  cause  of  this  delay. 

Further,  Ambassador  Phuong  suggests 
that  a  withdrawal  of  U.S.  aid  to  South 
Vietnam  will  only  serve  to  destroy  further 
the  hope  of  holding  such  elections  in  the 
future.  He  says  that — 

A  weakened  South  Vietnam  can  create  only 
temptations  for  Hanoi  and  would  prolong  the 
war  rather  than  shorten  It. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  U.S.  aid 
which  is  prolonging  military  action  in 
this  country.  Ambassador  Phuong  points 
out,  but  rather  aid  to  the  PRO  and  Hanoi 
from  other  Communist  bloc  nations.  If 
anything,  U.S.  aid  is  hastening  peace  in  a 
wartom  Vietnam  by  helping  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  maintain  stabil- 
ity In  the  face  of  continuing  attempts  by 
Hanoi  imperialists  and  their  PRG  min- 
ions to  force  their  will  upon  the  people 
of  Vietnam  without  free  elections. 

Mr.  President,  because  these  two  ar- 
ticles shed  additional  light  on  the  many 
issues  involved  in  our  consideration  of 
the  question  of  further  U.S.  aid  to  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Editorial:   What  Are  We  UNDERWRmNc  in 
Vietnam? 

In  the  first  year  after  the  signing  of  the 
celebrated  Vietnam  cease-fire  agreement  of 
January  1973,  there  was  good  reason  for  Con- 
gress and  most  of  the  rest  of  us  to  haU 
America's  disengagement  from  combat,  to 
cheer  the  return  of  the  POWs,  to  accept  rou- 
tinely the  high  cost  of  continuing  military 
and  economic  aid  to  the  Thieu  government, 
and  more  or  less  to  turn  a  blind  eye  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  in  fact  no  cease-fire  and 
no  perceptible  progress  toward  a  permanent 
peace.  Soothingly,  we  were  told  that  you 
couldn't  expect  the  shooting  to  stop  over- 
night, but  that  the  foundations  of  a  "struc- 
ture for  peace"  were  in  place,  and  that  the 
business  of  building  upon  this  structure  to 
produce  elections  and  a  division  of  terri- 
tory and  a  sharing  of  political  power  was 
only  a  matter  of  time.  With  a  year's  experi- 
ence, however,  it  is  now  clear  that  It  hasn't 
worked  out  that  way.  (Well  over  50,000  Viet- 


namese have  reportedly  been  kUIed  in  com- 
bat during  this  "cease-fire"  so  far.)  Worse, 
there  is  precious  little  prospect  that  it  will! 
So  it  is  not  only  appropriate  but  urgent  for 
the  Congress  and  the  public  to  force  their 
attention  back  to  Vietnam.  And  the  new 
budget,  with  its  provision  for  continuing 
heavy  military  and  economic  aid  for  the 
Saigon  government,  offers  a  powerful  argu- 
ment as  well  as  an  opportunity  for  doing 
so. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  address,  the 
President  spoke  witherlngly  of  those  who 
would  abandon  the  South  Vietnamese  by 
abruptly  shutting  off  all  our  aid — as  if  the 
issue  was  as  simple  as  that.  Of  course,  It  is 
not.  Most  people,  we  suspect,  are  fully  aware 
of  this  country's  obligation  to  continue  help- 
ing Saigon  defend  Itself  against  fiagrant  vio- 
lations of  the  cease-fire  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese; larger  American  policy  Interests 
over  at  least  a  decade  and  a  half,  after  all, 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  creating  Saigon's  heavy 
dependence  on  our  continuing  patronage. 
But  the  real  issue  is  much  more  complex,  for 
It  has  to  do  with  who  is  really  responsible 
for  the  breakdown  of  the  cease-fire.  It  has 
also  to  do  with  whether  our  aid,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  our  diplomacy.  Is  working  to  im- 
prove the  chances  of  real  peace  in  Indochina, 
or  whether  it  is  in  fact  working  toward  per- 
petuation of  a  vicious,  costly  war  by  discour- 
aging  the  kinds  of  concessions  on  both  sides 
that  might  bring  alMut  a  genuine  settle- 
ment. 

We  do  not  profess  to  have  the  answers— 
and  that  Is  Just  the  point.  Nobody  in  Wash- 
ington seems  to  have  the  answers—or  even 
particularly  to  care.  For  the  past  year,  the 
general  tendency  has  been  to  blame  both 
sides  for  the  myriad  violations  if  not  to  Ig- 
nore them;  to  cancel  off  these  violations 
against  each  other;  and  to  conclude  some- 
what cynically  that  this  Is  the  natural  or 
inevitable  or  Vietnamese  way  of  resolving 
conflicts.  There  is,  moreover,  the  formidable 
difficulty  of  finding  the  facts.  With  their 
supreme  interests  at  sUke,  both  Vietnamese 
sides  have  had  powerful  incentives  to  high- 
light  their  own  observances  of  the  agreement 
and  to  hide  their  own  violations.  Field  con- 
ditions limit  the  capacity  of  objective  ob- 
servers, such  as  Journalists,  to  Judge  for 
themselves. 

All  this  gives  no  reason,  however,  to  avoid 
trying  to  get  at  the  facts.  For  it  should  be 
understood  that  avoiding  the  question  of 
which  side  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  col- 
lapse of  the  agreement  is  answering  the 
question  to  the  benefit  of  President  Thleu. 
Time  and  again,  administration  figures  have 
drawn  public  attention  to  the  alleged  viola- 
tions of  Hanoi  and  the  Provisional  Revolu- 
tionary Oovernment  (Vletcong).  The  Im- 
minence of  a  big  Communist  offensive  has 
been  built  up  as  a  special  bugaboo,  while  the 
open  threats  of  some  sort  of  pre-emptive 
strike  by  the  South,  as  well  as  the  plain 
evidence  of  provocations  by  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment, have  l}een  presented  to  us  as  no 
more  than  legitimate  acts  of  self-defense. 
To  this  have  been  added  regular  and  wholly 
unrealistic  suggestions  of  American  re-entry 
into  the  war,  including  the  possibility  of  re- 
newed bombing  of  the  North. 

We  have  been  down  this  road  before  and 
we  should  know  by  now  where  it  leads — to 
blind  and  unquestioning  support  of  a  Saigon 
government  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  se- 
curity by  our  aid,  with  no  real  capability  to 
defend  Itself,  by  itself,  and  with  no  incentive 
to  yield  up  anything  for  the  sake  of  a  com- 
promise settlement.  From  this,  one  can  safely 
project  an  open-ended  conflict  between  the 
two  Vletnams.  True,  it  is  largely  their  war 
now.  which  Is  a  lot  better  than  it  being  large- 
ly our  war,  as  it  was  for  seven  agonizing  years. 
But  we  are  nonetheless  subsidizing  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  It.  Thus,  it  seems  only  reason- 
able for  the  two  sets  of  armed  services  and 
foreign  relations  committees  in  both  houses 
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of  Congress  to  conduct  a  searching  inquiry 
Into  the  administration's  current  Vietnam 
policy.  For  this  country  has  a  moral  as  well 
Its  a  political  commitment  to  the  objective  of 
a  cease-fire  and  an  ultimate  Vietnamese  set- 
tlement which  the  administration  so  proudly 
proclaimed  to  be  very  nearly  accomplished 
facts  a  year  ago.  And  the  American  public 
has  a  right  to  know  whether,  and  how,  this 
objective  Is  being  served  by  our  continuing 
aid  to  South  Vietnam.  We  woiUd  not 
argue  that  the  answer  turns  entirely  on 
what  this  country  does  or  doesn't  do  for 
President  Thleu.  Part  of  the  answer  ob- 
viously must  come  from  Hanoi.  Part  of  it  also 
depends  on  the  efficacy  and  validity  of  that 
larger  "structure  for  peace,"  reaching  from 
Moscow  and  Peking  to  Washington,  of  which 
the  President  had  made  so  much.  But  a 
big  part  of  the  answer,  nonethless.  depends 
upon  Saigon.  So  we  think  that  l)efore  Con- 
gress approves  more  billions  for  President 
Thleu,  it  ought  to  try  to  find  out  whether 
the  easy  avaUability  of  this  subsidy  may  not 
be  prolonging  an  Intensified  Vietnam  war  by 
consolidating  a  militant,  recalcitrant  and 
repressive  regime  in  Saigon.  For  there  is  at 
least  some  reason  to  believe  that  a  more  se- 
lective and  Judicious  application — or  de- 
nial— of  this  money  could  make  it  work  to 
far  better  effect  as  an  Integral  part  of  a  wider 
diplomatic  effort  to  bring  about  something 
more  nearly  resembling  a  Vietnam  peace. 

Letters  to  the  Editor:    "What  Are  We 
Undebwritlnc  in  Vietnam" 

Your  editorial  entitled  "What  Are  We 
Underwriting  In  Vietnam"  (Feb.  4)  rightly 
assessed  that  one  year  after  the  Paris  Agree- 
ment there  was  no  cease-fire  and  no  percepti- 
ble progress  toward  a  permanent  settlement 
In  Vietnam.  However  in  many  other  re- 
spects, I  believe  that  your  editorial  Ignored 
certain  vital  facts  which  need  to  be  put  In 
perspective. 

The  Paris  Agreement  Is  not  only  a  cease- 
fire agreement.  It  also  set  up  a  framework 
and  determined  a  process  to  restore  peace 
In  Vietnam  by  way  of  general  elections. 
Therefore  the  agreement  should  be  consid- 
M«d  as  a  package  and  general  elections  as 
the  ultimate  step  to  settle  the  basic  political 
issue. 

It  is  obvious  to  everyone  that  the  Com- 
munists do  not  want  to  fully  Implement  the 
Paris  Agreement  to  its  final  provisions.  Given 
the  kind  of  support  they  have  in  Vietnam, 
they  have  many  reasons  to  fear  that  general 
elections  woxild  bring  them  only  disastrous 
results.  The  records  of  last  year's  negotia- 
tions at  La  Celle  St.  Cloud  shows  clearly 
that  the  Communists  steadfastly  refused  to 
discuss  any  proposal  by  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam for  Internationally  supervised  elections 
whether  for  the  presidency,  the  national  as- 
sembly or  for  a  constituent.  As  recently  as 
January  of  this  year,  the  Communists  re- 
jected our  third  offer,  with  detailed  time 
table,  for  general  elections  to  take  place  on 
July  20,  1974.  Only  last  week.  North  Viet- 
nam rejected  our  new  proposal  to  meet  on 
the  foreign  minister  level,  publicly  or  secret- 
ly, to  discuss  the  normalization  of  relations 
between  North  and  South  Vietnam. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  fuU  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Paris  Agreement  would  not  only 
bring  disaster  to  the  Communists  but  also 
perpetuate  the  coexistence  of  the  two  Vlet- 
nams which  Hanoi  leaders  have  not  yet  re- 
signed themselves  to  accept.  They  are  still 
obsessed  by  their  determination  to  con- 
quer South  Vietnam  by  armed  might. 

The  Illegal  heavy  infiltration  in  manpower 
and  offensive  weapons  from  North  Vietnam, 
the  complete  disregard  of  the  Demarcation 
Line,  the  refusal  to  let  the  International 
Commission  operate  in  Communist-held 
areas  and  the  non -withdrawal  of  Communist 
troops  from  Cambodia  and  Laos  are  clearly 
indicative  of  Hanoi's  intention  to  continue 


the  war  in  South  Vietnam.  The  offensive 
may  not  seem  to  be  Imminent  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  some  thousands  of  miles  away, 
but  In  Vietnam  Hanoi  has  brought  South 
Vietnamese  population  and  cities  within  the 
range  of  their  heavy  artillery 

Obviously,  during  the  past  year  the  Com- 
munists were  seeking  only  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  provisions  which  are  advantageous 
to  them  and  useful  for  their  next  military 
attempts. 

For  our  part  we  are  not  Interested  in  only 
partial  Implementation  of  the  Paris  Agree- 
ment. We  strive  for  its  full  Implementation, 
to  its  final  step  which  is  general  elections, 
the  only  way  for  a  peaceful  political  settle- 
ment. 

As  long  as  Hanoi  continues  to  be  helped 
by  Communist  countries  In  Its  military  de- 
sign, we  have  the  right  to  seek  and  hope 
to  receive  adequate  assistance  from  friends 
to  defend  ourselves  and  our  way  of  life. 
Despite  all  the  restrictions  Imposed  by  the 
presently  difficult  circumstances,  our  way  of 
life  13  definitely  much  better  than  the  Com- 
munist way  of  life  and  to  the  many  millions 
of  South  Vietnamese  it  Is  worth  defending 
even  at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 

We  fervently  hope  that  the  "structure  for 
peace"  as  reportedly  arranged  by  the  super- 
powers will  effectively  work.  But  In  case  it 
does  not  work,  we  have  to  be  ready.  A 
weakened  South  Vietnam  can  create  only 
temptations  for  Hanoi  and  would  prolong 
the  war  rather  than  shorten  It.  It  has  to  be 
remembered  that  the  basic  Issue  In  Vietnam 
Is  still  between  Hanoi  and  Saigon  and  not  be- 
tween the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  so- 
called  Provisional  Revolutionary  Government. 
Full  re.spouslblllty  for  war  or  peace  lie-s 
squarelv  v<-ith  Hanoi. 

Tran  Kim  PHtroNc, 
Ambassador,  Vietnam. 

Wa.shington. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  56  years 
ago,  on  March  25,  the  Byelorussian  peo- 
ple proclaimed  their  national  independ- 
ence. Throughout  a  long  history,  against 
heavy  odds,  they  have  merited  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world  for  maintaining 
their  spirit  of  national  integrity  and  for 
continung  to  make  important  cultural 
contributions. 

On  March  25,  1918,  it  seemed  that 
Byelorussian  aspirations  for  a  free  and 
independent  life  might  at  last  be  ful- 
filled. A  provisional  constitution  was 
adopted  by  the  newly  proclaimed  Repub- 
lic which  provided  for  elections  by  direct 
and  secret  ballot,  and  for  freedom  of 
speech,  press,  and  assembly.  Byelorus- 
sians were  not,  however,  to  enjoy  this 
newly  won  freedom,  as  their  Republic 
was  soon  forced  to  become  a  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

March  25  continues,  nevertheless,  to 
be  a  symbol  of  independence,  and  we  take 
this  occasion  each  year  to  join  with 
Byelorussians  everywhere  in  recognizing 
Byelorussia's  legitimate  aspirations. 


GRAIN  RESERVE  HEARINGS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural 
Production,  Marketing  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices,  of  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Committee,  commenced  hearings  on  S. 
2005,  as  amended  and  S.  2831  which  pro- 
pose the  establishment  of  a  program  of 
reserves  of  certain  agricultural  commod- 


ities. The  hearing  included  a  variety  of 
statements  and  very  informative  testi- 
mony. 

Mr.  President,  just  as  we  recently  dis- 
covered that  the  world  faced  a  fuel 
shortage,  so  also  we  are  now  likelj-  to  have 
a  world  food  shortage  in  the  near  future 
if  we  do  not  now  take  the  right  steps. 

We  need  to  have  a  national  food  policy 
which  will  help  avert  food  shortages  here 
and  abroad.  My  bill,  S.  2005  as  amended 
is  designed  to  assure  that  we  have  ade- 
quate and  reliable  supplies  of  food  and 
fiber  for  American  consumers  as  well  as 
for  export  markets. 

When  we  speak  of  consumer's,  we  are 
thinking  only  of  the  housewife  in  the 
supermarket.  The  producers  of  cattle, 
hogs,  poultry,  and  dairy  products  are 
major  consumers  of  feed  grains.  They 
need  an  assurance  of  supply.  To  permit 
shortages  of  feed  grains  would  result  in 
great  hardship  on  these  farmers  as  well 
as  the  city  consumer. 

We  need  to  take  steps  to  make  certain 
that  we  continue  to  remain  a  reliable 
supplier  of  exports.  Exports  are  extreme- 
ly important  to  American  farmers  and 
our  economy.  We  need  to  remain  reliable 
exporters  and  encourage  foreign  buyers 
to  become  steady  buyers.  The  reserve  bill 
would  provide  this  assured  supply. 

My  bill  is  designed  to  prevent  the  wild 
price  fluctuations  that  are  so  harmful 
to  consumers  and  producers  alike.  We 
need  a  national  food  policy  and  we  need 
leadership  on  this  front  which  the  ad- 
ministration is  unwilling  to  provide. 

The  Government  is  now  asking  farm- 
ers to  step  up  production  and  take  great 
risks  in  terms  of  possible  losses.  It  is 
only  fair  that  the  Government  share  in 
the  risks  involved. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  wait  imtil 
disaster  is  upon  us,  and  it  is  quite  evident 
what  will  happen  if  we  wait  on  the  ad- 
ministration to  provide  leadership.  We 
could  have  some  wild  fluctuations  in  both 
production  and  price  this  year  depending 
on  weather,  yields  and  the  export  mar- 
ket, but  we  are  unprepared  in  terms  of 
having  the  necessary  tools  on  hand. 

Mr.  President,  the  subject  of  establish- 
ing a  system  of  strategic  reserves  of  food 
and  fiber  is  certainly  not  new.  The  "ever- 
normal  granary"  concept  goes  as  far 
back  as  the  Biblical  story  of  Joseph  stor- 
ing grain  against  famine,  to  Confucians 
in  ancient  China,  to  the  Mormons  of 
Utah  and  to  1912  when  Henry  Wallace 
first  urged  upon  the  United  States  a  sim- 
ilar storage  plan. 

I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of  sucli 
a  plan.  I  was  one  of  only  four  Senators 
on  our  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  in 
1972  who  voted  for  reporting  out  H.R. 
1163,  a  House-passed  reserve  bill  which 
was  defeated  in  our  committee  at  the 
personal  urging  of  Secretary  Butz.  I 
offered  the  original  version  of  S.  2005 
as  an  amendment  to  the  farm  bill  last 
year,  only  for  it  to  be  defeated — mainly 
in  my  judgment,  because  so  many  of 
my  Senate  colleagues  at  that  time  did 
not  suflSciently  appreciate  the  relation- 
ship that  exists  between  such  a  reser\e 
policy  and  supply-price  protection  for 
farmers  and  consumers.  Hopefully,  many 
of  them  by  now  have  improved  their  un- 
derstanding of  the  subject. 
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The  amended  version  of  S.  2015  em- 
bodies two  of  the  three  major  eli  ments 
I  believe  we  must  have  to  insure  a  i  ade 
quate  and  stable  supply  of  food  ar  i  fiber 
in  the  future,  while  at  the  sam<  time, 
insure  our  Nation's  farm  produce  s  that 


their  Government  will  continue 
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sume an  appropriate  share  of  the  finan- 
cial risk  involved  in  producing  those 
supplies. 

Those  two  elements  are:  First, lestab- 
lishment  of  a  national  system  of  r  serves 
of  wheat,  feed  grains,  soybeans,  ai  d  cot 
ton;  and,  second,  establishment  o  mar- 
ket stabilizing  mechanisms  which  I  ecome 
operative  only  when  supplies  of  these 
commodities  are  expected  to  fall  below 
the  reserve  levels  specified  in  mj  bill — 
or  in  other  words,  only  in  times  o  short 
supply. 

The  third  element,  which  is  nit  now 
in  S.  2005,  but  which  I  now  proi  sse  be 
added,  is  an  upward  adjustment  i  i  1974 
crop  target  price  and  loan  level  ,  plus 
application  of  the  new  escalator  {clause 
beginning  with  the  1975  crops. 

I  believe  enactment  of  these  thi^  ele 
ments  into  law  will  provide  An  erican 
grain,  soybean,  and  cotton  fa  mers; 
American  livestock,  poultry  and  dairy 
producers;  American  consumers  ;  and 
regular  foreign  buyers  of  U.S.  fam  prod- 
ucts, with  stable  and  reasonable  price, 
income  and  supply  protection. 

As  to  the  reserve  features  of  n  ir  pro- 
posal, I  should  like  to  point  out  tl  at  the 
Government  stock  levels  called  :  >r  are 
modest:  200  million  bushels  of  wh  at;  15 
million  tons  of  feedgrains;  50  lillion 
bushels  of  soybeans  and  1.5  mlllio  bales 
of  cotton.  And  I  should  like  to  ca  I  par- 
ticular attention  to  its  stock  acqi  sition 
and  resale  provisions.  Giovemmen  stock 
acquisitions  would  be  made  only  ir  times 
of  excess  production,  employing  ligher 
loan  levels  so  as  to  both  reduce  G  vem- 
ment  payment  liabilities  and  to  p  -ovide 
the  taxpayer  with  something  ext  u  for 
his  money:  namely,  stocks  for  later  use  in 
times  of  shortage.  Once  desired  i  serve 
levels  are  reached,  loan  levels  wo  Jd  be 
reduced  to  their  lower  discretional  f  lev- 
els to  discourage  any  further  Gi  vem- 
ment  takeover  of  stocks. 

Sale  of  Government-owned  tocks 
would  only  occur  in  times  of  shor  sup- 
ply. This  is  guaranteed  by  a  minimi  tn  re- 
lease price  for  domestic  use  of  13  per- 
cent of  the  target  price — not  115  p  rcent 
of  the  loan  level  which  is  all  curre:  t  law 
now  provides. 

As  for  the  market  stabilizing  rr  wiha- 
nlsms  now  contained  in  S.  2005,  th  ly  in- 
clude: First,  imposition  of  a  100  p  rcent 
export  licensing  requirement  foi  any 
commodity  covered  by  the  bill  whei  total 
carryover  stocks  of  any  such  comn  odlty 
is  projected  to  fall  below  the  levels  spec- 
ified in  the  bill,  which  are:  600  n  illion 
bushels  of  wheat;  40  million  tons  of  feed- 
grains;  150  million  bushels  of  soy  >eans 
and  5  million  bales  of  cotton;  am  sec- 
ond, a  requirement  that  whenever  ,  for- 
eign coimtry's  purchases  of  a  part  cular 
commodity  once  reach  120  percent  of  its 
previous  year's  purchases  of  that  com- 
modity, prior  approval  by  USDA  m  ist  be 
obtained  before  any  subsequent  pur- 
chases of  that  particular  commodit  r  can 


be  made  by  that  coimtry  for  the  balance 
of  that  particular  marketing  year.  How- 
ever, again  this  requirement  would  only 
become  operative  whenever  the  carry- 
over of  the  particular  commodity  in- 
volved is  projected  to  fall  below  the  total 
reserve  level  specified  in  my  bill.  Also, 
this  requirement  would  in  no  way  tie 
USDA's  hands  in  evaluating  or  approving 
such  subsequent  sales.  It  merely  would 
require  that  somebody  in  Government 
make  a  value  judgment  as  to  whether 
and  how  much  such  additional  sales 
would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  our  Na- 
tion's combined  responsibility  to  both 
U.S.  consimiers  and  other  foreign  buyers. 
In  short,  such  a  provision  both  provides 
some  degree  of  protection  against  unex- 
pected raids  on  U.S.  supplies  (like  the 
1972  Russian  grain  deal)  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  an  incentive  for  for- 
eign buyers  to  establish  themselves  in 
our  marketplace  on  stable  and  regular 
basis.  While  it  is  very  important  for  the 
United  States  to  maintain  its  integrity  as 
a  reliable  supplier  of  farm  products  in 
world  markets,  it  is  just  as  important  in 
my  judgment,  that  foreign  buyers  become 
equally  reliable  as  regular  purchasers  in 
our  market. 

Now  let  me  turn  for  a  moment  to  the 
third  element  that  I  indicated  must  now 
be  added  to  S.  2005;  namely,  the  upward 
adjustments  in  1974  target  prices  and 
loan  levels. 

Given  the  tremendous  increases  that 
have  occurred  in  farm  production  costs 
since  passage  of  the  1973  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act,  adjustments  in 
1974  crop  target  prices  and  loan  levels 
are  essential  if  farmers  and  their  Gov- 
ernment are  going  to  continue  to  equi- 
tably share  the  risk  that  was  contem- 
plated when  the  1973  act  was  enacted. 
What  I  propose  is  that  the  current  1974 
levels  be  changed  eCfectlve  the  first  day 
of  the  1974-75  marketing  year  for  each 
crop  involved,  following  the  same  gen- 
eral formula  that  was  followed  in  the 
1973  farm  bill.  This  would  reset  the  1974 
target  price  for  wheat  at  about  $3  per 
bushel:  for  com  at  about  $2  per  bushel; 
and  for  cotton  at  about  50  cents  per 
pound.  Loan  rates  would  be  adjusted  up- 
ward reflecting  about  the  same  spread 
as  currently  is  the  case  between  loan  and 
target  price  levels. 

We  are  now  entering  a  period  which 
could  turn  out  to  be  ironically  either  a 
period  of  even  greater  shortages,  or  a 
period  of  production  far  in  excess  of 
demand.  To  comprehend  such  a  seem- 
ingly contradictory  statement,  one  must 
remember  that  a  simple  political  deci- 
sion by  the  Russians  or  by  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  today  could  move  us 
from  one  end  of  such  a  supply  spectrum 
to  the  other,  very  abruptly. 

This  marketing  year  these  two  coun- 
tries are  expected  to  purchase  over  500 
million  bushels  of  grains  from  the  United 
States.  Communist  China  has  now  be- 
come this  Nation's  No.  1  foreign  buyer 
of  cotton.  Any  dent  in  the  so-called 
detente  between  the  United  States  and 
either  of  these  countries  could  result  in 
an  abrupt  end  to  such  purchases.  Or 
should  either  of  these  countries  harvest 
bumper  crops  of  these  commodities,  what 


is  to  insure  that  they  will  continue  any 
level  of  purchases  in  our  market  follow- 
ing such  eventuality?  None. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  the  pur- 
chase of  these  countries  continue,  at 
current  or  higher  levels,  and  additional 
buying  pressure  develop  against  world 
grain  and  cotton  markets  later  this 
year  and  next  due  to  either  fertilizer 
shortages  and  other  conditions  adverse- 
ly affecting  crop  production  here  or 
elsewhere  in  the  more  heavily  popu- 
lated countries  of  the  world,  such  as 
India,  we  can  expect  a  continuation  of 
the  current  tight  supply  situation  re- 
lating to  these  commodities.  Of  course, 
in  such  an  environment,  no  stocks  would 
likely  be  acquired  under  the  provisions 
of  my  bill,  but  the  market  stabilizing 
mechanisms  provided  in  the  bill  would 
become  operative,  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, woiild  be  needed. 

A  number  of  noted  experts  and  re- 
sponsible groups  have  joined  the  call 
for  establishing  some  form  of  national 
and  international  system  of  food  re- 
serves this  past  year.  Let  me  just  name 
a  few:  The  British-North  American 
Committee  (77  noted  businessmen  and 
scholars) ;  the  Agricultural  Committee 
of  the  National  Planning  Association; 
the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organiza- 
tion of  the  United  Nations;  14  experts 
from  the  European  Community,  Japan 
and  North  America  assembled  by  the 
Brookings  Institution;  and  several  ma- 
jor U.S.  farm  and  consumer  organiza- 
tions. Also,  earlier  this  year,  even  the 
President,  in  his  economic  message  to 
the  Congress,  indicated  that  such  a  pro- 
posal deserved  a  closer  look. 

Former  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 
viUe  L.  Freeman  proposed  to  the  Con- 
gress the  establishment  of  such  a  reserve 
system  several  times  while  serving  as 
Secretary.  And,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  ac- 
tually adopted  a  reserve  bill  (H.R.  1163) 
in  1972,  only  for  it  to  be  killed  here  in 
the  Senate. 

So  the  support  for  enactment  of  such 
a  proposal  has  grown  in  recent  years. 
But  being  a  realist,  I  know  pushing  such 
a  proposal  through  the  Senate  side  will 
be  an  uphill  battle.  But  I  want  to  serve 
notice  here  and  now  that  I  do  intend  to 
push — and  this  year — for  full  Senate 
consideration  of  my  proposal.  I  want 
every  Senator  of  the  93d  Congress  to  be 
given  one  more  opportunity  to  vote  upon 
a  food  and  fiber  reserve. 

Last  year,  when  a  similar  proposal  of 
mine  was  being  considered  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  1973  farm  bill,  many  Sena- 
tors were  persuaded  that  the  storage 
costs  in  connection  with  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  reserve  system  might  be 
prohibitive.  While  the  true  cost  of  such 
a  program  is  actually  much  less  than 
what  they  were  led  to  believe  at  the  time, 
I  should  now  like  to  point  out  to  them 
the  higher  food  costs  incurred  both. by 
American  consumers  and  by  the  Federtd 
Government  in  increased  expenditures 
for  family  feeding  and  child  nutrition 
programs  these  past  2  years.  Combined, 
I  would  estimate  that  an  additional  $5  or 
$6  billion  were  expended  these  past  2 
years  for  private  and  Government  food 
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due  to  the  lack  of  such  a  reserve  pro- 
gram. Given  the  price  level  that  the 
Government  would  acquire  reserve 
stocks  imder  my  bill  and  the  higher 
resale  price  levels,  handling  and  storage 
costs  for  these  stocks  would  be  quite 
minimal  in  comparison. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  there  are  some 
other  ideas  and  proposals  boimcing 
around  these  days  which  also  may  have 
some  merit,  but  which  in  my  judgment, 
Ehould  not  be  considered  as  substitutes 
for  the  type  of  tripartite  proposal  I  have 
Just  made.  These  proposals  include  such 
things  as  the  possible  establishment  of  a 
marketing  board  similar  to  the  Canadian 
Wheat  Board;  development  of  long-term 
multiyear  contracts;  predetermination 
at  the  begirming  of  each  marketing  year 
of  what  will  be  retained  for  domestic 
sales  with  the  balance  being  made  avail- 
able for  export;  and,  extension  of  futures 
contract  market  periods  for  grains  and 
soybeans  from  the  present  1-year  period 
to  2  or  3  years — a  proposal  I  favor  and 
have  encouraged. 

Or  we  can  continue  with  our  current 
system  of  total  reliance  upon  the  open 
marketplace,  where  private  U.S.  buyers 
must  compete  against  foreign  govern- 
ment buyers,  with  the  ever  present 
threat  of  export  embargoes  being  im- 
posed every  time  supplies  get  a  little 
tight. 

Benjamin  Franklin  once  said  to  be 
hurt  was  to  instruct.  And  by  those  stand- 
ards, both  the  American  farmer  and  con- 
sumer should  by  now  have  received  suf- 
ficient instruction  to  avoid  being  hurt 
again  by  returning  to  the  "boom  or  bust" 
of  the  marketplace. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  statement  I  sub- 
mitted for  the  hearing  record  of  the 
Agriculture  Subcommittee,  on  legislation 
on  agricultural  commodities  reserves,  I 
describe  in  greater  detail  some  of  the  im- 
plications of  my  bill  and  the  need  for  it 
as  a  vehicle  to  deal  with  possible  Soviet 
and  Chinese  decisions  to  buy  or  not  to 
bviy,  thereby  creating  great  fluctuations 
in  our  price  structure  and  commodity 
availabilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statement  be  included  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  f  oUows : 
St.\tement  bt  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  you  for  calling  these  hearings  so 
promptly  on  S.  2005  and  S.  2831,  both  of 
which  authorize  the  establishment  of  ur- 
gently needed  reserves  of  storable  farm 
commodities. 

It  is  true  that  there  Is  a  world  shortage  of 
food  just  now,  and  we  cannot  acquire  reserves 
Immediately  without  creating  even  greater 
shortages  in  the  markets.  But  this  situation 
should  change  according  to  official  USDA 
estimates,  when  the  1974  crops  are  harvested. 
Therefore,  enabling  legislation  is  needed  be- 
fore the  1974  harvest  if  we  are  to  make  the 
best  use  of  the  record  crops  now  tn  prospect 
for  this  fall. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  basis  of  the  fall 
seedlngs  of  winter  wheat  and  farmers'  Inten- 
tions to  plant  spring  crops,  record  produc- 
tion of  both  wheat  and  feed  grains  Is  ex- 
pected this  year,  according  to  USDA.  Farm, 
ers  throughout  the  world  also  are  responding 
to  current  high  prices  by  expanding  their 
1974  production  plans.  Unless  the  weather  is 


vinfavorable  over  large  areas  or  fertilizer 
shortages  are  severe,  world-wide  1974  harvests 
will  set  new  records.  Some  rebuilding  of 
stocks  should  be  possible. 

Analysts  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
project  Increases  In  United  States  stocks  at 
the  close  of  the  1974-75  marketing  year  of 
200  to  400  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  15  to 
20  million  tons  of  feed  grains. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  analysts  are  cor- 
rect. I  hope  we  have  crops  large  enough  this 
year  to  permit  some  rebuilding  of  stocks  both 
here  and  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Under  exist- 
ing administration  policies,  however.  If  1974 
crops  are  as  large  as  hoped  for  prices  are 
likely  to  fall  sharply  and  the  extra  supplies 
may  be  dissipated  at  these  lower  prices 
rather  than  held  as  reserves. 

Not  only  will  the  extra  1974  supplies  be 
dissipated,  but  farmers  will  be  discouraged 
from  continuing  to  strive  for  maximum  pro- 
duction next  year.  Secretary  Butz  has  pointed 
with  pride  to  hU  abUity  to  sell  oflf  all  govern- 
ment-held stocks.  In  his  view  the  private 
grain  trade  will  carry  all  needed  stocks  In  the 
future.  I,  too,  am  In  favor  of  the  private 
grain  trade  holding  substantial  stocks.  But 
I  have  had  more  experience  with  the  private 
grain  trade  than  has  Secretary  Butz.  In  light 
of  my  experience,  If  the  private  grain  trade 
holds  a  substantial  volume  of  stocks,  prices 
will  be  so  low  as  to  discourage  further  pro- 
duction. 

We  face  the  real  possibility  of  this  happen- 
ing m  the  next  year  or  two.  This  Adminis- 
tration has  urged  farmers  to  expand  produc- 
tion as  much  as  possible  this  year.  But  It 
has  refused  to  raise  government  non-recourse 
loan  rates  for  wheat  and  corn  above  the 
ridiculously  low  levels  of  $1.37  a  bushel  for 
wheat  and  $1.10  a  bushel  for  corn,  the  mlnl- 
mums  specified  In  the  1973  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act.  This  Administra- 
tion tried  to  prevent  the  Congress  from  In- 
cluding an  escalator  clause  which  would  in- 
crease the  target  prices  for  wheat,  feed- 
grains,  and  cotton  as  the  Index  of  prices  paid 
for  production  supplies  Increased.  After 
hours  of  argument  a  compromise  was 
reached.  The  escalator  clause  would  be  ap- 
plied m  1976  and  1977,  ^ut  not  In  1974  or 
1975. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  my  view  Cwonomlc  events 
since  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Act  of 
1973  was  approved  last  August  make  It  Im- 
perative that  we  amend  It  as  promptly  as 
possible.  It  needs  amendment  to  give  both 
producers  and  consumers  additional  eco- 
nomic protection  in  view  of  the  sharply 
rising  costs  and  world  shortages  of  food. 
For  Instance,  In  my  Judgment,  both  the 
target  prices  and  loan  rates  for  wheat,  corn 
and  cotton  should  be  Increased  for  the  1974 
crops.  The  same  should  be  done  for  the  1974 
loan  rate  tot  soybeans.  As  to  what  level  target 
prices  should  be  set,  I  suggest  that  we  go 
back  to  the  original  Senate  formula  In  the 
1973  Senate  Act.  In  addition,  I  believe  It  Is 
essential  that  the  escalator  clause  be  applied 
beginning  with  the  1975  crops,  Instead  of  the 
1976  crops. 

Such  a  move  would  likely  result  In  target 
prices  for  1974  crops  being  set  at  about  $3.00 
for  wheat,  $2.00  for  corn  and  a"^ut  50  cents 
a  pound  for  cotton,  with  loan  rates  also  being 
adjusted  upward  to  reflect  about  the  same 
spread  as  now  exists  between  target  prices 
and  loan  levels.  The  amendment  X  propose 
does  not  change  the  character  of  the  Act. 
Rather  It  reinforces  It.  My  amendment, 
S.  2005,  makes  It  mandatory  for  the  Secretary 
to  take  specific  actions,  which  are  now  dis- 
cretionary, to  reduce  the  economic  uncer- 
tainties facing  farmers  and  consumers. 

S.  2005,  as  amended  by  my  amendment  No. 
963,  Introduced  on  February  19,  1973,  pro- 
vides that  if  projected  carry-over  stocks  at 
the  end  of  a  marketing  year  go  below  600 
million  bushels  of  wheat.  40  million  tons  of 
feedgrains,  5  million  bales  of  cotton  and  150 
million  bushels  of  soybeans,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  directed  to  make  available 


loans  and  purchases  on  the  succeeding  crop, 
at  not  less  than  100  percent  of  the  estab- 
lished or  target  price  for  1974  and  90  percent 
of  the  target  price  for  1975  through  1977. 

Projected  carry-over  stocks  at  the  close  of 
the  1973-74  marketing  year  of  wheat,  feed- 
grains  and  cotton  are  below  these  minimum 
reserve  levels.  If  this  amendment  No.  963 
were  adopted,  the  government  non-recourse 
loans  levels  for  the  1974  crops  would  be  In- 
creased to  the  target  price  level  as  follows: 

Wheat  from  $1.37  to  $2.05  a  bushel. 

Corn  from  $1.10  to  $1.38  a  bushel  (and 
other  feedgrains  In  proportion). 

Cotton  from  $.25  to  $.38  a  pound. 

If  target  prices  were  revised  to  the  higher 
level  I  suggested  earlier  In  this  statement, 
loan  levels  for  1974  crops  would  thereby  be 
increased  as  follows: 

Wheat  from  $1.37  to  $3.00  a  bushel. 

Com  from  $1.10  to  $2.00   a  bushel,  and 

Cotton  from  $.25  to  $.50  a  pound. 

This  amendment  raises  the  price  floor  for 
these  commodities  very  substantially,  thus 
reducing  farmers'  economic  risks  as  they  pay 
record  prices  for  production  supplies  this 
season. 

This  provision  is  likely  to  be  even  more 
important  next  year.  It  Is  probable  that  we 
will  be  able  to  rebuUd  stocks  by  a  modest 
amount  this  year  without  market  prices  fall- 
ing to  government  loan  levels.  We  wUl  con- 
tinue to  need  as  much  production  as  possible 
In  1975  but  the  economic  risks  to  producers 
will  be  very  great  Indeed.  If  the  type  of  leg- 
islation I  am  recommending  Is  approved,  and 
the  stocks  are  projected  to  be  below  mini- 
mum desirable  levels  at  the  end  of  the  1974- 
75  marketing  year,  as  now  seems  probable, 
farmers  will  be  assured  of  government  loans 
at  not  less  than  90  percent  of  the  target 
prices  on  their  1975  crops. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  emphasize  that  in 
my  amendment  No.  963,  I  simplified  the  re- 
serve features  of  the  amendment  as  much 
as  possible.  I  left  out  some  features  that 
had  been  In  the  original  S.  2005  In  the  inter- 
ests of  submitting  a  bUl  which  could  be 
passed  In  this  session  of  Congress.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  controversial  amendments  wUl  not 
be  offered  which  might  delay  getting  a  mini- 
mum reserve  bill  approved.  In  view  of  the 
sharp  escalation  In  producers'  costs,  how- 
ever, I  believe  It  would  be  entirely  in  order 
to  amend  S.  2005  to  Increase  1974  target 
prices  and  loan  levels  and  to  make  the  es- 
calator clause  applicable  to  the  1975  crops 
of  wheat,  feedgrains  and  cotton  rather  than 
waiting  until  1976  for  the  escalator  clause  to 
take  effect.  If  this  were  done  and  stocks  did 
not  exceed  the  levels  specified,  producers 
would  be  assured  of  price  floors  for  their 
1974  and  1975  crops  at  almost  twice  current 
levels. 

In  my  view  this  would  be  desirable  from 
the  point  of  view  of  both  consumers  and 
producers,  for  I  believe  we  will  need  to  pro- 
duce as  much  as  possible  again  In  1975.  And, 
we  should  use  any  supplies  not  needed  in 
the  commercial  markets  at  the  higher  target 
prices  for  rebuilding  reserve  stocks,  to  be 
released  when  world  production  again  falls 
below  current  requirements  as  It  did  In 
1972. 

Opposition  to  reserve  stock  programs  In 
the  past  have  been  based  on  two  issues — 
the  possibility  of  excessive  government  costs 
and  a  fear  that  they  would  depress  pro- 
ducers' prices.  S.  2005  was  drafted  with  both 
issues  in  mind.  It  does  not  authorize  the 
government  purchase  and  segregation  of  sjje- 
cific  reserve  stocks.  It  only  provides  for  their 
accumulation  at  times  when  market  supplies 
are  so  large  that  prices  otherwise  would  fall 
below  target  price  levels. 

S.  2005  will  not  encourage  the  accumula- 
tion of  excessive  stocks  because  the  discre- 
tionary non-recourse  government  loan  guide- 
lines specified  In  the  1973  Act  take  effect 
again  Just  as  soon  as  carry-over  stocks  reach 
the  desired  minimum  levels.  That  i«  to  say. 
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once  reserve  levels  are  reached,  loai 
would  autonuttlcally  be  dropped  U 
lower  discretionary  levels. 

S.   2006   prevents  the   stocks 
at   the   higher   floor  prices   from 
producer  prices.  It  requires  higher  ml: 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  resale 
when  stocks  reach  or  fall  below  the  mlj 
desirable  levels  specified.  Whenever 
retary  determines  that  any  government 
of  wheat,  feedgralns,  cotton  or 
(1)   cause  the  total  estimated 
such  commodity  at  the  end  of  the 
year    to   fall    below   000   million 
wheat,  40  million  tons  of  feedgralns 
lion  bales  of  cotton,  or  150  million 
In  the  case  of  soybeans,  or   (2) 
stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
below  200  million  bushels  of  wheat, 
lion  tons  of  feedgralns,  1.5  million 
cotton  or  50  million  bushels  In  the 
soybeans,  the  CCC  may  not  sell  any 
stocks  of  these  commodities  for  less 
percentum  of  the  target  prices  or  1 
centum  of  the  loan  rate  In  the  case 
beans    where    no    target    price    Is 
Whenever  the   total   estimated 
any   of   these   commodities    Is    In 
the   amount   specified    In   S.   2005 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  ma; 
sell  any  stocks  it  may  own  at  not  les 
115  percent  of  the  loan  level,  as 
in  the  1973  Act. 

In  other  words,  S.  2005,  amended 
the  additional  changes  I  am 
hwe  today,  would  provide  both  higher 
price   supports   and   higher   mlnlmuo 
resale  prices  when  stocks  are  below 
desirable  levels,  but  authorizes  a 
the  original  provisions  of  the  Act  o 
when  stocks  exceed  the  levels  speclflec 
ducers  are  assured  of  higher  mtu-ket 
and  will  be  encouraged  to  maximize 
tlon  when  stocks  are  low.  Consumers 
sured  stocks  will  be  rebuilt  rather 
lowing  extra  production  to  disappear 
naarket    at    low   prices   when    yields 
market  requirements  at  the  target 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  substantial 
in  other  bills  which  have  been 
provide  for  the  accumulation  and 
ment  of  reserve  stocks  of  storable  fam 
moditles.  S.  2006  has  the  merit,  howe 
simplicity,  of  requiring  the  fewest 
In  existing  policies  under  the  Agricultufe 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973,  yet 
provide  positive  economic  Incentives 
quiring  and  holding  minimum  reserve 
of  food  and  feedgralns  in  a  manner 
stablllaes  prices  for  producers  and 
the  stability  of  both  supplies  and 
consumers,  livestock  producers  and 
buyers. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  another  featuri 
2005,  as  amended,  which  Is  designed  to 
domestic  consumers  and  livestock 
their  fair  share  of  short  supplies  when 
production    falls    to   meet    market 
ments,  and  large  exports  threaten  to 
ciirrent  supplies  before  the  new  crop 
vested.   S.   2005,   as  amended,   provide 
cedures  which  would  prevent  the 
of  the  situation  which  developed  las 
in  the  case  of  soybeans  and  a 
the  current  wheat  supply  situation 
causing  so  much  controversy  today, 
does  this  without  resorting  to  expor 
bargoes. 

Paragraph  (c)  of  S.  2005  as  amende 
vldes  that  for  the  comnaoditles  listed 
ever  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  find 
the  combined  domestic  requirement 
port  sales  at  tbe  close  of  the  marketln 
would  cause  the  carryover  stocks  to  fall 
the  desirable  minimum  levels  q)eclfl(|l 
shall  designate  such  commodity  as  a 
cal"  commodity.  Each  exporter  of  a 
commodity  Is  required  to  obtain  a 
and   report  dally  all   bonafide  export 
Also  when  projected  stocks  reach  the 
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mum  levels  q>eclfled,  prior  approval  by  the 
Secretary  is  required  for  all  sales  to  a  coun- 
try which  would  result  In  total  export  sales 
to  that  country  in  excess  of  120  percent  of 
its  previous  year's  purchases. 

Export  sales  of  government  stocks  of  criti- 
cal commodities  are  restricted  by  requiring 
that,  except  for  dispositions  made  to  friendly 
countries  under  the  Agriculture  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
may  not  sell  any  of  its  stocks  of  critical 
commodities  for  less  than  120  percent  of  the 
previous  week's  cash  market  price. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  drafting  8.  2005.  as 
amended,  we  at  all  times  kept  in  mind  the 
following  goals: 

(1)  Providing  for  increased  stability  of 
supplies  for  domestic  consumers  and  users 
of  our  farm  commodities. 

(2)  Reducing  the  economic  risk  for  pro- 
ducers of  farm  commodities,  thus  Increasing 
their  Incentives  for  full  production  and  pro- 
viding increased  assurance  that  reserve 
stocks  will  not  be  permitted  to  depress  mar- 
ket prices. 

(3)  Authorizing  some  restraint  and  con- 
trol of  exports  of  farm  commodities  In  short 
supply  without  Interfering  with  our  role 
as  a  reliable  source  of  supply  to  our  reguliu' 
foreign  buyers. 

I  have  used  my  time  thus  far  to  explain 
the  provisions  of  S.  2005  rather  than  dwelling 
on  the  need  for  such  legislation  at  this  time. 
Let  me  now  mention  a  few  facts  indicating 
the  urgent  need  for  this  bill. 

It  now  appears  that  farmers'  production 
costs  In  1974  will  be  fully  60  percent  higher 
than  In  1972  and  that  they  will  be  stUl 
higher  In  1975. 

Minimum  non-recourse  loan  rates  specified 
in  the  1973  Act,  $1.37  a  bushel  for  wheat  and 
$1  10  a  bushel  for  corn,  are  less  than  >^  and  % 
respectively  of  the  current  market  prices  of 
these  commodities,  and  far  below  their  pro- 
duction costs. 

The  entrance  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China  in  the  commer- 
cial export  markets  for  farm  commodities  Is  a 
major  unstablllzlng  factor.  The  Soviet  Union 
usually  produces  more  wheat  than  the  com- 
bined production  of  the  major  exporters. 
United  States,  Canada,  Argentina  and  Aus- 
tralia, yet  Its  yields  are  highly  variable.  If  it 
continues  to  make  up  its  shortfall  in  produc- 
tion when  yields  are  unfavorable  as  it  did  In 
1972,  the  future  export  demand  for  United 
States  grains  will  be  far  more  unstable  in 
the  years  prior  to  1972. 

Tbe  extent  to  which  the  purchases  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
are  contributing  to  the  recent  unusually 
strong  export  demand  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts is  evident  from  the  following  facts: 

In  fiscal  1973,  30.8  million  metric  tons  of 
wheat  were  exported  as  compared  to  15.7  a 
year  earlier.  Sixty-three  percent  of  the  In- 
creased exports  were  shipped  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Preliminary  estimates  Indicate  that  32.7 
million  metric  tons  of  wheat  will  be  exported 
in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  Be- 
fore adjustments  in  shipping  dates  because 
of  scarcity  of  supplies,  89  percent  of  the  in- 
crease In  the  exports  this  year  as  compared 
with  fiscal  year  1972  exports,  were  scheduled 
for  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Peoples  Repub- 
lic of  China. 

Feedgraln  exports  also  have  increased  from 
approximately  21  million  metric  tons  In  fiscal 
1972  to  35  million  In  1973  and  are  estimated 
at  36  million  in  fiscal  1974.  Increased  ship- 
ments to  the  Soviet  accounted  for  11  per- 
cent of  t\ie  Increase  In  1973  and  shipments 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Peoples  Republic 
of  China  will  account  for  26  percent  of  the 
Increase  in  fiscal  1974  over  fiscal  1972  ex- 
ports. 

Soybean  exports  increased  from  11.7  mil- 
lion metric  tons  in  fiscal  1972  to  13.8  million 


tons  in  1973  and  are  expected  to  Increase  to 
approximately  15  million  metric  tons  In  fis- 
cal 1974.  Forty-four  percent  of  the  increased 
exports  in  fiscal  1973  over  1972  were  sent  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  Approximately  a  third  of 
the  Increase  In  soybean  exports  in  fiscal  1974 
over  fiscal  1972  will  be  shipped  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China. 

We  cannot  be  sure  at  this  time  that  these 
countries  will  continue  to  make  large  pur- 
chases In  future  years.  But  I  am  confident 
we  have  tbe  productive  capacity  in  this  coun- 
try to  provide  ample  food  supplies  for  do- 
mestic consumers,  and  meet  future  com- 
mercial export  demands,  and  contribute  our 
fair  share  of  food  aid  to  countries  unable  to 
buy  needed  foods  in  the  commercial  markets. 

Our  farmers  and  our  agrlbxislness  firms 
are  anxious  to  do  this.  S.  2005  as  amended 
will  provide  the  legislative  authorization  for 
adapting  o\xr  marketing  institutions  to  tbes« 
new  world  requirements.  Combining  the  pro- 
visions of  Amendment  No.  963  to  S.  2005 
with  upward  adjustments  in  loan  and  target 
prices  and  application  of  the  escalation 
clause  beginning  with  1974  crops,  will  give 
both  farmers  and  consumers  tbe  type  of  In- 
come and  supply  protection  to  which  they 
both  are  rightfully  entitled. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  Sec- 
retary Butzfeppeared  as  a  witness  in  sup- 
port of  reserves  which  would  be  held  to- 
taUy  by  private  interests  rather  than  by 
the  Government,  private  traders  and 
farmers  as  my  bill  provides.  His  testi- 
mony also  played  dowm  the  fluctuations 
likely  to  result  in  our  market  from  an 
in-again  out-again  purchase  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Peoples' 
Republic  of  China. 

His  testimony  was  strongly  disputed 
by  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 
ville  Freeman,  whose  main  theme  was 
that  it  is  now  a  new  ball  game.  The  real 
fact  of  life  is  that  we  are  now  in  a  period 
of  scarcity  and  should  acquire  some  re- 
serves, if  we  can,  for  future  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  very  informative  statement 
of  former  Secretary  Freeman  be  placed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Food  ScARcrrT:  Temporart  ok  Chhonic? 
(By  Orrllle  L.  Freeman) 

The  past  year  has  been  a  remarkable 
period  for  world  agriculture.  Prices  for  food 
products  have  soared  to  historic  highs  as 
have  farm  income  and  farm  exports.  Princi- 
pal suppliers  of  major  commodities  have  re- 
lied on  export  restrictions  to  an  unprece- 
dented degree.  Rationing  of  some  foods  has 
been  necessary  In  three  of  the  world's  most 
populous  nations — China,  India  and  the  So- 
viet Union.  In  the  fourth,  the  United  States, 
consumers  resorted  to  boycotts  in  an  effort  to 
fight  rising  food  prices. 

The  crucial  question  the  world  now  faces 
is  whether  the  past  year  represents  a  tem- 
porary aberration  or'  whether  global  food 
scarcity  Is  likely  to  tie  a  chronic  problem. 
My  own  conclusion  is  that  the  recent  scarci- 
ties reflect  Important  long-term  trends  in  ad- 
dition to  the  temporary  phenomenon  of 
drought  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  parts  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  We  are  experiencing  a  funda- 
mental shift  from  an  era  of  large  conunercial 
surpluses  to  an  era  of  tight  supplies  of  essen- 
tial food  commodities.  And  I  do  not  see  a 
worldwide  depression  that  would  throttle  de- 
mand, or  a  major  technological  breakthrough 
that  would  significantly  accelerate  supply. 

Despite  this  fundamental  trend,  there  may 
be  years  In  which  supplies  in  some  commodi- 
ties will  exceed  demand.  It  therefore  remains 
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necessary  to  keep  Intact  a  sound  American 
agricultural  policy  that  will  protect  farmers 
from  the  unsettling  effects  of  sudden  price 
drops.  But  basic  changes  in  the  structure  of 
world  demand  for  food  and  several  important 
constraints  on  the  expansion  of  supplies  will 
prevent  the  emergence  of  the  persistently 
troublesome  surpluses  with  which  we  have 
bad  to  coi>e  over  the  last  two  decades.  In 
the  future,  the  world  will  grapple  with  scar- 
city, not  surplus. 

FOPUU^nON    Al'fO    AFFLUENCE 

During  the  1960s,  the  world  food  situation 
was  perceived  as  a  food :  population  problem, 
centered  on  the  developing  countries — a  race 
between  food  and  people.  Now  It  has  become 
clear  that,  despite  the  technological  break- 
throughs that  produced  the  "Green  Revolu- 
tion" In  the  sixties,  two  major  growth  fac- 
tors remain  In  world  demand  for  food  that 
will  result  In  overall  shortages  for  the  fore- 
seeable fut\u«. 

On  the  global  level,  population  growth  Is 
still  the  dominant  source  of  continuously  ex- 
panding demand  for  food.  With  the  world's 
population  expanding  at  nearly  2%  per  year, 
merely  maintaining  current  per  capita  con- 
sumption levels  wUl  require  a  doubling  of 
food  production  In  little  more  than  a  genera- 
tion. 

In  the  poor  countries,  population  growth 
alone  accounts  for  most  of  the  year-to-year 
Increase  In  the  demand  for  food.  In  the  af- 
fluent nations,  rising  Incomes  lead  to  accel- 
erating food  consumption. 

Cereals,  which  dominate  the  world  food 
economy.  Illustrate  the  situation.  In  the  poor 
countries,  annual  availability  of  grain  per 
person  averages  about  400  pounds  per  year. 
Nearly  all  of  this,  roughly  a  pound  a  day, 
must  be  consumed  directly  to  meet  mini- 
mum energy  needs.  Little  can  be  spared  for 
conversion  into  animal  protein.  Even  so,  con- 
Biunptlon  climbs  over  one  billion  bushels  a 
year. 

In  the  US  and  Canada,  prototype  affluent 
nations,  per  capita  grain  utUlzatlon  Is 
currently  approaching  2,000  poimds  per 
year.  Of  this  total,  only  about  150  pounds 
are  consumed  directly  in  the  form  of  bread, 
pastries  and  breakfast  cereals.  The  remainder 
Is  consumed  Indirectly  in  the  form  of  meat, 
milk  and  eggs.  All  told,  the  basic  agricul- 
tural resovirces — land,  water,  fertilizer — 
required  to  support  an  average  North  Amer- 
ican are  nealry  five  times  those  of  the  average 
Indian,  Nigerian,  or  Colombian. 

In  the  northern  tier  of  Industrial  coun- 
tries, stretching  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  continental  Europe  through  the  Soviet 
Union  to  Japan,  dietary  habits  now  more 
or  less  approximate  those  of  tbe  US  In  1940. 
As  Incomes  continue  to  rise  In  this  group 
of  countries,  which  total  some  two  thirds  of 
a  billion  people,  a  sizable  share  of  tbe  addi- 
tional Income  will  be  converted  Into  demand 
for  livestock  products,  particularly  beef.  This 
has  already  resulted  In  an  explosive  increase 
of  Imports  by  these  countries  of  the  feed- 
grains  and  soybeans  needed  to  expand  live- 
stock production. 

F017B    KET    SESOtniCES:     LAND,    WATER,    ENERCT, 
FERTILI^B 

As  the  world  demand  for  food  accelerates, 
constraints  on  efforts  to  expand  food  pro- 
duction become  Increasingly  apparent. 

The  primary  means  available  for  expand- 
ing supplies  fall  Into  two  categories:  (1) 
enlarging  tbe  amount  of  land  under  cultiva- 
tion; (2)  raising  yields  on  existing  cropland 
through  Intensified  use  of  water,  fertilizers 
and  energy.  There  are  problems  In  both 
categories. 

Tbe  traditional  approach  to  Increasing  pro- 
duction, i.e.  expanding  the  area  under  cul- 
tivation, has  only  limited  scope  for  tbe 
future.  Indeed  some  parts  of  the  world  face 
a  net  reduction  In  available  agricultural  land 
because  of  competing  uses  such  as  Industrial 


development,  recreation,  transportation,  and 
residential  development,  which  makes 
demands  on  previously  agricultural  land. 

Few  countries  have  well-defined  land  use 
policies  that  protect  agricultural  land  from 
other  uses.  In  the  United  States,  farmland 
has  been  used  Indiscriminately  for  other  pur- 
poses with  little  thought  devoted  to  the 
possible  long-term  consequences.  More 
densely  populated  industrial  countries,  such 
as  Japan  and  several  Western  European 
countries,  have  been  experiencing  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  land  used  for  crop  production 
for  the  past  few  decades.  Other  parts  of  the 
world  including  particularly  the  Indian 
subcontinent,  the  Middle  East,  North  and 
Sub-Saharan  Africa,  the  Caribbean,  Cen- 
tral America,  and  the  Andean  countries,  are 
losing  disturbingly  large  acreages  of  crop- 
land each  year  to  severe  erosion. 

Perhaps  even  more  important  In  the  fu- 
ture than  land  Itself  Is  the  availability  of 
water  for  agricultural  purposes.  In  many 
regions  of  the  world,  fertile  agricultural  land 
would  be  available  If  water  could  be  found 
to  make  the  land  produce.  But  most  of  the 
rivers  that  lend  themselves  to  damming  and 
Irrigation  have  already  been  developed.  Ex- 
pansion of  the  world's  irrigated  area  Is  likely 
to  fall  into  the  familiar  S-shaped  curve  as 
we  run  out  of  easy  opportunities  to  expand. 
Future  efforts  to  obtain  fresh  water  supplies 
for  agricultural  purposes  will  Increasingly 
focus  on  such  difficult  and  expensive  tech- 
niques as  the  diversion  of  rivers  (as  In  the 
Soviet  Union),  desalting  sea  water,  and  the 
manipulation  of  rainfall  patterns. 

The  other  basic  method  of  Increasing  food 
supplies — Intensification  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction on  existing  cultivated  land — requires 
a  several-fold  Increase  In  energy  supplies. 
With  world  energy  prices  rising  rapidly,  the 
costs  of  Intensifying  food  production  will 
rise  conunensurately.  In  countries  already 
engaged  In  high  energy  agriculture,  such  as 
the  United  States,  high  energy  prices  and 
the  possibility  of  fuel  rationing  will  tend 
to  hold  down  production.  The  poor  countries 
will  simply  not  be  able  to  afford  the  In- 
creased energy  cost. 

In  addition  to  arable  land,  fresh  water  and 
energy,  the  fourth  required  Ingredient  for 
Increased  production,  fertilizer.  Is  also  now 
In  short  supply  and  the  outlook  is  for  higher 
prices.  The  manufacttire  of  nitrogen  fertil- 
izer, the  most  widely  used  chemical  fertilizer, 
commonly  utilizes  natural  gas  as  a  raw  ma- 
terial, and  the  manufacturing  process  con- 
sumes large  amounts  of  energy.  Fertilizer 
reqtilrements  over  the  remaining  years  of 
this  century  will  soar  to  phenomenal  levels, 
and  their  costs  will  spiral. 

CONSTRAINTS  ON  PROTEIN  PRODTTCTION 

In  addition  to  the  problems  facing  food 
supply  overall,  there  is  reason  for  particular 
concern  about  the  difficulties  of  expanding 
world  protein  supply. 

In  the  case  of  beef,  a  major  protein  pro- 
vider, two  major  constraints  are  operative. 
Agricultural  scientists  have  not  been  able 
to  devise  any  commercially  viable  means  of 
getting  more  than  one  calf  per  cow  per  year. 
For  every  animal  that  goes  Into  the  beef  pro- 
duction process,  one  adult  must  be  fed  and 
otherwise  maintained  for  a  full  year.  There 
Is  no  prospect  of  an  Imminent  breakthrough 
on  this  front. 

The  other  constraint  on  beef  production  Is 
that  the  grazing  capacity  of  much  of  the 
world's  pastureland  Is  now  almost  fully  uti- 
lized. This  Is  true,  for  example.  In  most  of 
the  U.S.  Great  Plains  area.  In  East  Africa, 
and  In  parts  of  Australia. 

A  second  constraint  on  efforts  to  expand 
supplies  of  high-quality  protein  Is  the  Inabil- 
ity of  scientists  to  date  to  achieve  a  break- 
through in  the  per  acre  yield  of  soybeans. 
Soybeans  are  a  major  source  of  high-quality 
protein  for  livestock  and  poultry  throughout 
much  of  the  world  and  are  consumed  directly 


as  food  by  more  than  a  billion  people  In 
densely  populated  East  Asia.  The  economic 
importance  of  soybeans  as  a  source  of  pro- 
tein in  the  world  food  economy  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  crop  has  become  the 
leading  export  product  of  the  United  States, 
surpassing  export  sales  of  wheat,  corn,  and 
such  high-technology  items  as  computers 
and  aircraft. 

In  the  United  States,  which  now  produces 
two  thirds  of  the  world's  soybean  crop  and 
supplies  about  90  ^c  of  all  soybeans  entering 
the  world  market,  yields  per  acre  have  in- 
creased by  about  1%  per  year  since  1950, 
while  corn  yields,  for  example,  have  increased 
by  nearly  i'c  per  year.  One  reason  why  soy- 
bean yields  have  not  climbed  more  rapidly 
Is  that  the  soybean,  a  legume  with  a  buUt-ln 
nitrogen  supply,  is  not  very  responsive  to  ni- 
trogen fertilizer. 

The  way  the  United  States  produces  more 
soybeans  Is  by  planting  more  acreage.  Close 
to  85'^  of  the  dramatic  four-fold  increase  in 
the  US  soybean  crop  since  1950  has  come 
from  expanding  the  area  devoted  to  it.  As 
long  as  there  was  ample  Idle  cropland  avail- 
able, this  did  not  pose  a  problem,  but  If  the 
cropland  reserve  continues  to  diminish  or 
disappears  entirely  a  serious  global  supply 
problem  will  result.  The  US  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  already  projected  a  declining 
rate  of  Increase  in  the  1974  soybean  crop. 

The  oceans  are  our  third  major  source  of 
protein.  From  1950  to  1968  the  world's  fish 
catch  reached  a  new  record  each  year,  trip- 
ling from  21  million  to  63  million  tons.  The 
average  annual  Increase  In  the  catch  of 
nearly  5  7c ,  which  far  exceeded  the  annual 
rate  of  world  population  growth,  greatly  en- 
hanced the  average  supply  of  marine  pro- 
tein per  person.  In  1969,  the  long  period  of 
sustained  growth  In  the  world  fish  catch  was 
Interrupted  by  a  sudden  decline.  Since  then 
tbe  catch  has  been  fluctuating,  while  the 
amount  of  time  and  money  expended  to 
bring  it  in  rises  each  year.  Many  marine 
biologists  now  feel  that  the  global  catch  of 
table-grade  fish  is  at  or  near  the  maximum 
sustainable  level. 

In  sum.  It  now  seems  likely  that  the  sup- 
ply of  animal  protein  wUl  lag  behind  demand 
for  some  time  to  come. 

DEPLETED  GLOBAL  RESERVES 

Until  very  recently,  the  period  since  World 
War  II  was  characterized  by  excess  com- 
mercial capacity  in  world  agricultiire,  much 
of  it  concentrated  In  the  United  States.  It 
now  turns  out  that  the  world  was  fortunate 
to  have  had.  In  effect,  two  major  food  reserves 
One  was  In  the  form  of  grain  reserves  In  the 
principal  exporting  countries;  the  other  In 
the  form  of  reserve  cropland,  virtually  all 
of  which  was  land  lying  fallow  under  farm 
programs  In  the  United  States. 

In  recent  years,  the  need  to  draw  down 
grain  reserves  and  utilize  Idle  cropland  has 
become  Increasingly  apparent.  This  first  hap- 
pened during  the  food  crisis  years  of  1966  and 
1967  when  world  grain  reserves  dropped  to  a 
dangerously  low  level  and  the  United  States 
brought  back  Into  production  a  small  por- 
tion of  its  50  million  idle  acres.  It  happened 
again  In  1971,  as  a  result  of  the  corn  blight 
in  the  United  States.  In  1973,  In  response 
to  growing  food  scarcities,  world  grain  re- 
serves declined  once  more,  and  the  United 
States  again  resorted  to  cultivating  its  fallow 
cropland,  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  on 
either  of  the  two  previous  occasions.  The 
grim  fact  Is  that  world  grain  reserves  have 
now  fallen  to  their  lowest  level  In  two  dec- 
ades, while  the  world's  population  has  In- 
creased by  half.  The  world  is  down  to  a  28- 
day  food  supply. 

On  the  price  front,  from  the  end  of  World 
War  n  until  quite  recently,  world  prices  for 
the  principal  temperate  zone  farm  com- 
modities such  as  wheat,  feedgralns  and  soy- 
beans have  been  remarkably  stable.  In  part, 
this   happened   because   for   much   of   this 
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period  world  prices  rested  on  the 
support    level    In    the    United 
that     world     food     reserves     have 
chronically  low  and  the  US  has  no 
tn  reserve,  world  prices  for  Important 
Oiodltles  will  be  very  unstable. 

The  extent  of  global  vulnerabUlty 
supply  Is  underlined  by  examining 
gree  of  dependence  by  the  rest  of  t. 
on  North  America.  Before  World  War 

lAtln  America  (importantly       „ 

North  America  (United  States  and 
were  major  exporters  of  grain.  Duilng 
late   thirties   net   grain   exports   fr 
America  were  substantially   above 
North    America.    Since    then,    howe 
combination  of  the  population  explof  on 
the  slowness  of  most  Latin  America 
tries  to  reform   and   modernize   a^ 
has  eliminated  the  net  export  surpl 
southern  part  of   the   Western  Hei 
With  few  exceptions,  Latin  America, 
tries  are  now  food  Importers. 

In   contrast.    North   America,   ^. . 
the   US,   which   accounts   for  three 
of  the  continent's  grain  exports,  has 
past  three  decades  emerged   as  the 
breadbasket,    exporting    85    million 
grain  a  year,  up  from  five  million 
1934.  Exports  of  Australia,  the  only 
exporter  of  importance,  are  only  a  f  ra|tlon 
North  America's. 
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The   extreme   dependence   resultlr 
this  situation  leaves  the  world  in  a 
gerous  position  in  the  event  of  adv 
years  In  North  America.  Both  the 
Canada  are  affected  by  the  same  clmactlc 
cycles.   As  matters  now  stand,   a  pi  ilonged 
drought   in  North   America  of  the 
have  experienced  historically  about  ( 
years,    most    recently    in    the    early 
would    mean    widespread    famine    li 
parts  of  the  world. 

THE     THHKE-PRONGED     SOLDTIO^ 

/.  A  global  reserve  system 
The  global  food  outlook  clearly 
an  Internationally  managed  world 
serve  of  some  kind.   Such  a  world 
could  be  built  up  in  good  crop  ycL 
drawn  down  in  times  of  scarcity,  ii 
tlon  to  preventing  starvation  on  a 
this  would  also  help  to  hold  down 
creases   to   the   consumer    during 
scarcity  and  hold  up  prices  to  the  ^ 
when  production  exceeds  Immediate 
demand.  In  effect,  the  cushion  and 
that  surplus  American  agricultural  _ 
provided  for  a  generation  after  World 
would  be  provided  at  least  partiall 
world  food  reseirve  system. 
II.  Using  the  potential  of  the  poor 
The  greatest  opportunities  to  . 
crease  food  production  now  lie  In 
oping  countries. 

In  developing  countries  that  have 
proprlate  economic  incentives,  f. 
water  and  other  required  agrlcultui  H 
puts  and  supporting  institutions,  the 
duction  of  new  wheat  and  rice  varlet 
paid  off  In  large  production  increases 
ever,  the  big  jump  that  took  place 

acre  yields  in  these  developing 

famous  "Oreen  Revolution,"  appears 
tic   largely   because   their   traditional 
were  so  low.  Today,  rice  yields  per 
India  and  Nigeria  still  average  only 
those  of  Japan:  com  yields  in  Thailand 
Brazil  are  less  than  one  third  those 
United   States.   In    these   nations, 
creases  In  food  supply  are  still   ^ 
far  less  cost  than  In  agriculturally 
nations   if  farmers  are  given   the 
economic   incentives   and   access  to 
qulslte  Inputs.  I  have  myself  seen 
tn    Asia,    Africa    and    Latin    America 
production  exceeds  by  four  and  five  tlr 
best  yield  from  the  fertile  heartland 
U.S.  which  la  not  blessed  by  year-Ion 
shine   these   coimtries   enjoy.   A 
case  can  be  made  for  strengthened 
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agricultural  development  In  such  populous, 
food-short  countries  as  Bangladesh,  India, 
Indonesia,  and  Nigeria.  An  almost  equally 
convincing  case  can  be  made  that  In  encour- 
aging such  development,  particular  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  Involving  small  farm- 
ers In  the  production  effort.  There  is  evidence 
that  small  farmers,  when  they  have  effective 
access  to  agricultural  inputs  as  weU  as 
health  and  education  services,  engage  In 
labor-intensive  agriculture  and  generally 
average  considerably  higher  yields  per  acre 
than  large  farmers.  A  bipartisan  legislative 
proposal  Introduced  in  the  U.S.  Congress  in 
1973  to  restructure  the  U.S.  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  and  to  Increase  by 
at  least  50%  the  support  it  provides  for  agri- 
cultural and  rural  development  in  the  years 
immediately  ahead,  is  a  timely  and  impor- 
tant Initiative.  It  could  significantly  increase 
the  world's  food  supply. 

Concentrating  efforts  on  expanding  food 
production  in  the  poor  tropical  countries 
makes  sense.  It  would  reduce  upward  pres- 
sure on  world  food  prices;  create  additional 
employment  In  countries  where  continuously 
rising  unemployment  poses  a  serious  threat 
to  political  stability;  raise  income;  and  im- 
prove nutrition  for  the  poorest  portion  of 
humanity — those  living  in  the  rural  areas  of 
the  developing  nations. 

///.  Slovoing  population  growth 
The  prospect  of  a  chronic  global  food 
scarcity  resulting  from  growing  pressures  on 
available  food  resources  underlines  the  need 
to  stabilize  and  eventually  halt  population 
growth  In  as  short  a  perkMl  of  time  as  pos- 
sible. One  can  conceive  of  this  occurring  in 
the  Industrial  countries  fairly  soon  given  re- 
cent demographic  trends,  particularly  if  na- 
tional governments  put  their  minds  to  It. 

In  the  poor  countries,  however,  it  will  be 
much  more  difficult  to  achieve  population 
stability  within  an  acceptable  time  frame,  at 
least  as  things  are  going  now.  For  one,  the 
historical  record  indicates  that  birth  rates 
do  not  usually  decline  unless  certain  basic 
social  needs  are  satisfied.  A  reasonable  stand- 
ard of  living,  an  assured  food  supply,  a  re- 
duced Infant  mortality  rate,  literacy,  and 
health  services  seem  to  provide  the  basic 
motivation  for  smaller  families.  It  is,  there- 
fore, vital  to  the  poor  nations,  and  very  much 
in  the  self-interest  of  affluent  societies  such 
as  the  United  States,  to  launch  a  major  addi- 
tional effort  directed  at  hoping  developing 
countries  to  step  up  food  produtcion  and 
generally  accelerate  the  development  of  rural 
arecks. 

Population-induced  pressures  on  the  global 
food  supply  will  continue  to  Increase  if  sub- 
stantial economic  and  social  progress  is  not 
made.  A  greatly  expanded  program  to  make 
family  planning  services  available  to  all  who 
desire  them.  In  rich  and  poor  nations,  will  be 
necessary  but  not  enough  in  itself  to  break 
the  dismal  cycle  of  ten  mlllenia  In  which  in- 
creased food  production  has  been  consumed 
by  an  ever -expanding  number  of  mouths  to 
feed,  leaving  much  of  mankind  hungry.  The 
three-pronged  solution  outlined  above  might 
finally  do  it. 

IWOEX  OF  WORLD  FOOD  SECURITY 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  an- 
other very  forthright  witness  in  support 
of  legislation  to  establish  a  modest  pro- 
gram of  publicly  owned  grain  reserves 
was  Mr.  Charles  L.  Frazier  representing 
the  National  Farmers  Organization. 

He  also  supported  my  recommendation 
that  the  target  price  and  the  loan  rate 
for  1974  be  increased  to  take  account  of 
tlie  fact  that  farm  production  costs  have 
sharply  escalated  in  the  past  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Frazier's  statement  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  of  Chakles  L.  Frazier  Before 
SiTBCOMifrrrEE  ok  Acrictdlturai  Produc- 
tion, Marketing  and  STASiLiZAnoN  op 
Prices,  CoMMrmE  on  AcRicm-TiTRx  and 
Forestry,  U.S.  Senate,  March  21,  1974 
grain  reserves  legislation — s.  2005  and 

S.  2831 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
express  an  opinion  on  behalf  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  National  Farmers  Organization  on 
the  proposed  legislation.  These  bills  would 
establish  a  food  bank  or  reserve  of  the  prin- 
cipal grains  and  soybeans,  and  In  one  case 
cotton,  to  protect  the  overall  Interests  of 
both  producers  and  consumers. 

In  our  National  Convention  at  Louisville 
in  December,  1973,  our  delegates  resolved  to 
"support  a  national  strategic  reserve  of  grains 
and  cotton  provided  that  producers  have  an 
opportunity  to  store  a  substantial  part  of 
such  reserves  and  Its  availability  for  release 
In  the  market  be  tightly  controlled  by  the  law 
to  prohibit  sales  at  prices  less  than  cost  of 
production  plus  a  reasonable  margin  of 
profit." 

S.   2831 

This  BUI,  Introduced  by  Senator  Clark  in 
December,  contains  provisions  that  have  been 
thoughtfully  designed  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  accumulate  reserves  of 
wheat,  feed  grains  and  soybeans  when  prices 
decline  to  about  the  target  price  level.  Since 
we  are  currently  receiving  respectable  prices 
for  grains  and  target  prices  are  unreasonably 
low,  the  purchases  would  cxicur  under  the 
provisions  of  the  proposed  bUl  only  after 
there  la  a  substantial  break  In  prices. 

Use  of  the  previous  five-year  average  or 
the  target  price,  whichever  Is  greater,  as  the 
maximum  purchase  price  rather  neatly  calls 
for  action  at  a  time  when  producers  might 
well  deserve  protection  against  further  price 
declines  and  consumers  undoubtedly  would 
be  benefiting  from  lower  price  levels  than 
those  currenUy  prevailing  in  the  market. 

Features  in  Section  7  of  8.  2831  are  unique 
in  comparison  with  similar  provisions  of 
other  reserve  legislation  introduced  In  recent 
years.  The  language  contemplates  that  CCC 
owned  stocks  first  be  designated  as  a  part 
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of  the  reserve  and  that  additional  quanti- 
ties called  for  to  establish  reasonable  reserve 
levels,  would  be  purchas  ^d  through  the  farm- 
er committee  system  resp)onsibl3  for  the 
administration  of  the  farm  program.  That 
feature,  combined  with  the  pricing  provi- 
sions for  release  of  the  stocks  In  times  of 
need,  assures  the  users  of  these  grains  that 
the  reserve  may  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable 
cost  when  needed.  Such  stocks  would  be  held 
largely  In  the  area  of  production  and  then 
will  be  made  available  to  the  market  to  pre- 
vent unreasonably  high  prices  in  the  event 
of  a  short  crop  or  exceptionally  large  export 
activity. 

The  provision  in  Section  8  limiting  the 
purchase  by  any  single  buyer  or  trade  entity 
to  no  more  than  10%  of  the  reserv-  stocks 
in  any  particular  marketing  year  is  highly 
desirable  and  should  be  retained  In  any  bill 
moved  forward  by  this  Committee. 

S.    2003 

This  bill,  as  Introduced  in  the  form  of  a 
substitute  on  February  19  by  Senators 
Humphrey,  Aiken  and  others.  Is  lore  com- 
prehensive legislation.  Tills  bill  deals  with 
actions  to  be  taken  when  the  estimated  total 
carryover  the  major  grains,  cotton  and  soy- 
beans, falls  below  certain  critical  levels. 

The  critical  supply  levels  are  defined  as 
600  million  bushels  of  wheat,  40  million  tons 
of  feed  grains,  5  million  bales  of  cotton  and 
150  million  bushels  of  soybeans.  So  it  Is 
presumed  that  those  features  designed  to  in- 
crease loan  rates  and  Impose  a  system  of 
export  licenses  to  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  such  cir- 
cumstances would  t-  Immediately  tested  by 
practical  application. 

These  provisions  would  operate  In  tan- 
dem to  assure  producers  of  reasonable  safe- 
guards In  the  event  of  rapidly  falling  markets 
and  at  the  same  time,  serve  notice  on  for- 
eign purchasers  that  we  would  not  stand 
Idly  by  and  see  all  of  our  stocks  exported  to 
the  detriment  of  the  American  consumer. 

Although  the  'critical  commodity  levels' 
established  in  the  bill  are  higher  than  the 
carryover  levels  considered  most  practicable 
only  a  few  ye<irs  ago,  they  might  now  be 
acceptable  to  American  producers  in  view  of 
the  exceptionally  high  export  sales  made  In 
1972  and  1973.  The  provision  increasing  loan 
rates  to  target  price  level  when  the  carry- 
over Is  below  the  critical  level  is  well  Justiaed. 

Success  in  establishing  reasonable  supplies 
and  prices  would  depend  heavily  upon  the 
attitude  and  sincerity  with  which  any  new 
legislation  Is  administered  in  the  Depart- 
n-  3nt  of  Agriculture.  It  should  be  especially 
noted  that  the  contemplated  change  In  loan 
rates  would  reduce  the  liability  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  make  payments  if  and 
when  production  far  surpasses  our  needs  and 
prices  fall  to  a  lower  level. 

GENERAL 

I  have  not  undertaken  to  comment  on  each 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bills  before  you. 
Various  proposals  to  establish  and  isolate  a 
reserve  of  these  major  commodities  from  the 
market  for  the  overall  benefit  of  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  have  been  up  for  discussion  a 
number  of  times.  Certain  viewpoints  seem 
to  have  changed,  however. 

When  grower  representatives  wanted  to 
establish  a  reserve  with  safeguards  against 
dumping  In  the  market  to  break  producers' 
prices,  several  industry  groups  steadfastly 
opposed  the  legislation. 

I  think  It  safe  to  say  that  they  were  all 
for  open  competition  and  free  enterprise  so 
long  as  the  Government  held  CCC  stocks  to 
assure  them  of  adequate  supplies.  They  were 
permitted  to  carry  only  minimal  reserves  of 
their  own  from  month  to  month  to  meet  their 
needs. 

Some  of  these  Industry  segments  are  now 
reported  to  be  In  support  of  the  reserve  con- 
cept. This  points  up  the  absolute  necessity 


of  safeguarding  any  reserves  to  be  established 
by  new  legislation  against  dumping  In  the 
market  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or 
any  other  political  ofiBcer  of  the  Govern- 
ment. We  cannot  support  legislation  that 
does  not  have  clear  cut  provisions  on  prices 
at  which  the  reserves  would  be  released. 

We  may  logically  expect  the  consuming  in- 
dustries to  protect  themselves  by  more  for- 
ward buying  and  to  carry  larger  inventories 
as  a  matter  of  good  business  practice.  I  am 
certain,  however,  that  we  cannot  expect  them 
to  take  a  substantial  surplus  out  of  the 
market  In  times  of  overproduction  nor  can 
we  expect  them  to  carry  a  sufficient  reserve 
to  protect  the  buying  public  against  run- 
away prices  in  times  of  temporary  shortage. 
It  may  be  a  new  baU  game  but  the  profit 
motive  Is  stiU  prc^erly  a  part  of  the  rules. 

We  believe  it  important  to  consider  the 
number  of  producers  who  are  definitely  shift- 
ing from  dairy  and  livestock  to  a  cash  grain 
tjrpe  of  operation.  Milk  production  in  1973 
was  off  3V4  7o  from  1972.  Although  milk  prices 
have  Improved  in  recent  months  and  the  rate 
of  decline  may  have  slackened,  many  ob- 
servers believe  there  will  be  continuing  loss 
of  production  In  1974. 

Numbers  of  cattle  on  feed.  March  1st,  in 
the  seven  big  feeder  states  were  down  4% 
from  a  year  earlier.  Hogs  were  quoted  this 
week  at  $32.40  and  choice  steers  at  $41.75, 
both  prices  being  weU  under  a  year  ago. 
These  are  not  profitable  levels  by  any  means. 

Legislation  that  will  establish  reserves  of 
grain  at  a  time  when  prices  are  off  from 
present  levels  would  give  some  reassurance 
to  dairymen,  poultry  producers,  and  live- 
stockmen  who  need  to  be  encouraged  to  stay 
in  the  business.  If  it  is  considered  to  be  in 
the  best  Interests  of  all  our  people  to  have 
such  a  reserve,  I  suggest  to  you  that  the 
action  should  be  accompanied  by  an  increase 
in  target  price  levels  and  loan  rates. 

We  need  action  on  the  total  feed  grain 
allotment,  as  contemplated  in  a  recent  hear- 
ing before  your  Subcommittee,  and  a  change 
in  legislation  to  update  the  distribu- 
tion of  grain  allotments  among  states,  coun- 
ties and  grain  producers  under  the  new 
target  price  concept. 

A  positive  decision  by  your  Subcommittee 
on  these  related  provisions  of  the  program 
would  be  a  strong  signal  to  both  grain  and 
livestock  producers  that  programs  would  be 
used  to  stabill7e  these  markets  at  profitable 
levels  In  the  future.  In  the  absence  of  some 
concrete  action  of  this  nature,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  have  uncertainty  and  skepticism  at 
the  producer  level. 

I  will  be  happy  to  work  with  you  or  mem- 
bers of  yovir  staff  if  It  is  your  decision  to  move 
on  this  whole  package  of  legislation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  an- 
other very  forceful  witness,  and  a  sup- 
porter of  the  proposal  to  have  a  modest 
government  owned  food  reserve,  was  Mr. 
L.  C.  Carpenter,  vice  president.  Mid- 
continent  Farmers  Association  and 
member,  board  of  directors,  National 
Com  Growers  Association. 

Mr.  Carpenter  also  agreed  on  the  need 
to  raise  the  target  price  and  the  loan 
level,  building  on  the  1973  Agriculture 
Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Carpenter's  statement  be 
included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  L.  C.   "Clell"  Carpenter  in 

GENIBAL     StTPPORT     OF    THE     PROVISIONS     OF 

Amendment  963  to  Senate  Bill  2005  and 
Senate  Bill  2831  Relatino  to  Grain  and 
Cotton  Reserves 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee : 


My  name  Is  L.  C.  "Cnell"  Carpenter,  Vice 
President  of  Mldcontlnent  Farmers  Associa- 
tion, with  headquarters  in  Columbia,  Mis- 
souri. Our  membership  approximates  152,000 
in  Missouri  and  adjacent  states.  I  am  also 
appearing  as  a  board  member  of  the  Na- 
tional C!om  Growers  Association  and  have 
been  asked  by  that  association  to  express 
their  approval  of  the  general  provisions  of 
these  reserve  bills  you  are  hearing  today. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  MFA,  the  Na- 
tional Corn  Growers,  and  many  other  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Farm  Coalition  have 
been  urging  the  Congress  to  enact  enabling 
legislation  to  provide  for  agricultural  com- 
modity reserves.  With  your  permission.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  Just  review  some  of  this 
testimony  briefly. 

In  1971  MFA  President  Fred  Helnkel  testi- 
fied before  this  committee  on  November  10 
as  follows:  "The  Mldcontlnent  Farmers  As- 
sociation, along  with  other  farm  organiza- 
tions, have  on  previous  occasions  strongly 
advocated  the  enactment  of  a  strategic  re- 
serve bill  to  permit  orderly  and  effective  ad- 
ministration of  supply  management  and 
price  supjjort  programs  in  agriculture." 

Mr.  Helnkel  proceeded  In  part  as  follows: 
".  .  .  It  would  have  allowed  a  realistic  ap- 
praisal of  the  possible  blight  threat.  The 
reserve  stocks  on  hand  would  have  provided 
the  "Insurance"  needed.  There  should  have 
been  no  need  to  trigger  with  the  feed  grains 
program  .  .  ."  As  you  will  recall,  on  this  date. 
November  10,  1971,  we  were  struggling  with 
the  corn  blight  problem  In  the  United  States 
and  Its  effect  upon  the  feed  supply.  And,  as 
you  no  doubt,  further  recall  farmers  were 
encouraged  to  increase  acresige  substantially 
in  1972  which  resulted  in  a  huge  crop  with 
price  depressing  effects. 

Again,  referring  to  past  testimony.  Mr. 
Helnkel  presented  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  on  March  8. 
1973.  on  behalf  of  the  National  Farm  Coali- 
tion the  following  statement  on  this  subject 
which  states  in  part  as  follows: 

"...  Establish  a  strategic  reserve  of  all 
feed  grains,  wheat,  soybeans,  and  cotton 
which  wUl  protect  consumers  and  producers 
alike.  This  Is  probably  the  most  effective 
device  whereby  consumers  can  be  assured 
of  an  adequate  supply  at  a  rather  consistent 
price  level  from  year  to  year.  And  farmers 
can  be  protected  against  production  goals 
that  are  too  high  and  may  result  In  huge 
surpluses  and  price  collapse  .  .   ." 

I  have  before  me  numerous  other  testi- 
mony and  statements  that  both  Mr.  Helnkel 
and  I  have  made  in  support  of  such  legis- 
lation as  we  are  considering  here  today. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  quote  one  section  from  our 
Report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee  adopted 
at  our  MFA  Convention  of  August  6,  1973. 
This  quotation  Is  found  on  psige  3  which 
states  in  part  as  follows:  ".  .  .  Left  unresolved 
is  the  question  of  need  for  a  national  re- 
serve of  storable  farm  commcxlitles  We 
strongly  urge  Congress  to  establish  a  farm 
and  consumer  commodity  reserve  which 
would  be  Isolated  from  the  market.  Such  ac- 
tion would  complement  and  strengthen  pres- 
ent programs.  It  would  make  it  possible  to 
adjust  annual  farm  production  more  closely 
to  expected  national  domestic  and  export 
needs  while  providing  asurance  of  adequate 
supplies  to  meet  emergencies.  A  commodity 
reserve  would  prevent  recurrence  of  the 
serious  situation  facing  us  now  dvie  to  the 
temporary  short  supply  of  grains  and  animal 
protein." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  apologize  for  takirg  the 
commltee's  time  to  review  some  of  the  past 
occurrences,  but  I  am  doing  this  to  leave 
no  question  in  anybody's  mind  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  strategic  reserve  is  not  a 
new  idea,  but  one  that  has  been  advocated 
strongly  by  a  great  niunber  of  organizations 
over  the  past  memy  years.  The  two  bills 
being  considered  here  today  authored  by 
the  di^tingviished  senators  from   Minnesota 
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and  lows  are  seeking  basically  to  att4n  the 
same    objective    but    through 
dllTerent  approaches. 

Mr.  Heinlcel  and  I  have  discussed  a 
length  the  various  approaches  and 
cided  that  with  the  facts  and  figure 
are  available  and   the  expertise  that 
In  both  the  Senate  Agriculture 
and    In    the    Department   of    Agrlcult 
would  be  best  that  you  follts  make  tl 
termination  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
that  will  work  most  satisfactory  and 
determine  the  price   level   and   under 
J        conditions  these  reserves  may  be  used. 
1  think  everyone  who  has  ever  studii  1 
reserve    proposals    realizes    that    the 
problem  will  be  our  ability  to  devise  I 
tion    and    procedures    that    will 
isolate   this   reserve   from    the    marke 
prohibit  same  from  being  a  price 
Conditions  today  are  entirely  different 
those  at  the   time   we  offered  our  pr 
testimony. 

Grain  supplies  of  both  the  United 
and  the  world  are  the  lowest  they  havi 
for  20  years.  This  is  a  result  of  an  inc 
world  demand  and  a  short-term  red 
in  world   production.   Fortunately 
the  shortage  of  grain   supplies  comet 
time    when    the    actual    production 
United   States   farms   have   the   capac 
produce  at  the  highest  level  ever. 

Declining  supplies  of  grain,  support 
gyrating  feed  prices,  and  of  course, 
food  prices  have  caused  much  concer 
have  led  to  the  furthering  of  the 
to   establish   a   national    grain   reserve 
gram.  Yes,  concern  for  prevention  of  s 
tion  in  developing  countries  has  cause< 
cem   for  establishment  of  an   interna 
grain    reserve.    Until    recently,    the 
States  had  two  basic  reserves,  or  reallsi 
they  might  be  called  surpluses.  One  has 
the  supply  of  grains  owned  by  the  US 
ernment;  the  other  reserve  has  been 
tentlal  capacity  provided  by  idle 

Millers,  commercial  grain  traders  an 
elgn  countries  have  relied  upon  these 
reserves.  At  times,  these  surplus  reserves 
been  managed   in  such  a  manner  as 
effect,  put  a  celling  on  farm  prices 
sist  that  one  of  the  provisions  of  thi 
will  assure  that  any  reserve  program 
developed  and  administered  as  not  to  di 
farm  prices. 

There  is  now  being  advanced  an  idea  ; 
ing  a  national  strategic  reserve.  With 
pandlng  world  demand  for  food  and  w 
need  to  stabilize  the  dollar  by  offsetting  n 
farm  imports  with  farm  exports.  It  is 
tlal    reserves   be  established    to   permi 
United  States  to  meet  export 
consistent   and   continuing   basis.    Thi 
pendabillty  and  the  reliability  of  the 
States  as  a  major  supplier  cannot 
be  eetabllshed. 

Secondly,  it  Is  essential  to  establish 
tional  grain  reserve  in  order  to  prevent 
fluctuating  prices  such  as  those  e.xperii 
the  past  two  years.  The  United  State: 
really  not  treated  the  government  su; 
as  a  reserve  but  rather  as  a  surplus 
these    surpluses    no    longer    were 
prices  Jumped  up  and  down  as  buyers 
competing    for    the    available    grain 
Our  unfortunate  experience  last  spring 
summer  with  soybeans  wherein  the  go 
ment  found  It  necessary  to  place  an 
upon  the  sales  was  not  a  desirable 
and    should    make   everyone    involved 
aware  of  the  need  for  a  domestic  gralt 
cotton  reserve.  These  fluctuating  price 
not  to  the  best  interest  of  the  produc  r 
the  general  public. 

It  is  also  essential  to  establish  a 
grain  reserve  in  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  this  country  such  as  drought 
zards  and  flood.  The  flood  conditions  i: 
Midwest  last  year  were  disastrous, 
oglsts  are  predicting  the  cycle  of 
now    right    for   a    major    drought.    Su 
calamity  in  1974  would  indeed  be  a  dis§Bter. 
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We  further  recommend  the  establishment 
of  a  national  grain  reserve  which  can  assist 
in  many  International  situations.  This  may 
include  helping  developing  nations  who  en- 
counter adverse  climatic  or  other  conditions. 
We  may  wish  to  use  our  food  as  a  diplomatic 
tool  to  Improve  our  relations. 

We  would  hope  a  substantial  portion  of 
such  a  reserve  as  we  are  discussing  here 
might  be  held  in  the  hands  of  farmers.  An 
International  grain  reserve  supported  by  all 
nations  and  established  to  provide  for  world 
emergency  needs  is  also  a  desirable  goal. 
Many  of  the  developing  countries  have  come 
to  rely  on  U.S.  Government  aid  programs  in 
emergencies.  The  United  States  in  the  past 
has  always  been  wUling  to  do  its  fair  share. 
However,  it  would  seem  no  more  than  right 
for  other  nations  to  assume  like  respon- 
sibUity. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  some  farmers 
and  farm  groups  who  have  previously  sup- 
ported this  proposal  are  now  taking  a  second 
look  and  appear  to  have  receded  in  their 
position.  However,  we  are  convinced  this  is 
a  short  sighted  view  and  largely  the  desire 
of  those  persons  to  "have  their  cake  and 
eat  it  too".  Nobody's  been  able  to  accomplish 
this  feat  as  yet.  It  is,  however,  also  interest- 
ing to  note  that  a  great  number  of  persons 
and  organizations  who  previously  opposed 
strategic  reserves  are  now  proponents.  Some 
grain  exchanges  are  advocating  such  a  pro- 
gram. Many  consumer  organizations  are 
strong  advocates.  Only  last  week  I  was  visit- 
ing with  Don  Paarlberg,  chief  economist  of 
the  USDA  here  in  Washington,  who  stated 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
taking  a  favorable  view,  particularly  as  it 
applied  to  International  reserves. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  belabor  this  sub- 
ject further.  I  sincerely  hope  that  we  have 
made  our  position  clear — that  we  strongly 
support  enabling  legislation  to  provide  for 
strategic  reserves  and  possibly  some  accoxmt- 
Ing  at  least  of  our  major  exports  of  stra- 
tegic commodities. 

Again,  may  I  say  that  we  are  probably  not 
as  helpful  to  you  as  we  should  be  In  suggest- 
ing a  reserve  level,  how  the  reserves  would 
speclflcally  be  acquired  and  more  definitive 
as  to  how  they  should  be  released.  We  have 
full  confidence  in  the  ability  of  this  sub- 
committee, the  entire  United  States  Senate 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  and 
your  capable  staff  members  to  arrive  at 
these  decisions  which  will  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  not  only  producers  and  consumers, 
but  the  world  in  its  entirety.  Thank  you 
very  much  for  the  privilege  of  appearing  here 
today. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  an- 
other witness  speaking  in  support  of  my 
bill  and  in  opposition  to  the  position  of 
Secretary  Butz  was  Mr.  Lauren  K.  Soth, 
representing  the  National  Planning 
Association. 

Mr.  Soth  brought  a  useful  historical 
perspective  to  the  hearings  in  recalling 
how  reserves  had  been  useful  in  the  past 
in  meeting  emergency  requirements  such 
as  World  Wars  I  and  n.  the  Korean  War 
and  the  drought  in  India. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Soth's  statement  also  be 
included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Mk.  IiAuren  Soth 

A    national   policy    on    grain    reserves 

The  Committee  has  copies  of  the  National 
Planning  Association  pamphlet  entitled 
"Feast  or  Famine:  The  Uncertain  World  of 
Pood  and  Agriculture  and  Its  Policy  Implica- 
tions for  the  United  States."  This  report  was 
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prepared  by  Dr.  Wlllard  W.  Cochrane,  profes- 
sor  of  agricultural  economics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota.  The  pamphlet  Includes 
a  policy  statement  by  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Planning  Association. 
Dr.  Cochrane  was  unable  to  attend  this  hear- 
ing, because  he  is  out  of  the  country. 

The  National  Planning  Association  is  an 
independent,  private,  nonprofit,  nonpolitlcal 
organization.  It  engages  in  economic  and  so- 
cial research,  aimed  at  making  the  best  pos- 
sible use  of  resources  to  achieve  the  material 
and  cultural  goals  of  Americans.  NPA  was 
founded  in  1934.  It  is  financed  by  contribu- 
tions and  by  grants  for  research  projects  from 
foundations,  government  agencies  and  inter- 
national organizations. 

National  grain  reserve  policy  is  not  a  new 
subject  for  the  Agriculture  Committee  of 
NPA.  In  all  our  policy  statements  concern- 
ing United  States  agricultural  policy  for  the 
last  25  years  or  so,  we  have  given  considera- 
tion to  the  accumulation  of  grain  reserves 
and  their  disposition  onto  domestic  and  for- 
eign markets. 

In  recent  times,  with  very  large  gyrations 
in  export  markets,  the  use  of  food  as  aid  for 
under-developed  countries  and  the  continu- 
ing hazards  of  weather  affecting  crops  the 
world  around,  the  committee  has  concluded 
that  grain  reserve  policy  is  more  important 
than  ever.  I  know  I  speak  for  the  committee 
as  a  whole  when  I  say  we  are  very  glad  to  see 
this  Senate  Committee  considering  a  definite 
program  of  maintaining  reasonable  reserves 
of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soybeans. 

In  a  statement  on  farm  and  food  policy 
that  the  NPA  Agriculture  Committee  issued 
last  year,  we  urged  that  the  nation  should 
explicitly  affirm  a  policy  of  maintaining  re- 
serve stocks  and  of  using  them  to  stabilize 
markets.  The  pamphlet  and  statement  I  Just 
referred  to  reassert  the  committee's  belief 
that  a  national  policy  for  grain  reserves  is 
needed. 

The  committee  asked  Dr.  Cochrane  to  pre- 
pare the  basic  document  which  you  have  be- 
fore you.  I  consider  it  one  of  the  best  anal- 
yses of  this  subject  now  in  existence,  and  I 
recommend  it  highly  to  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee. I  might  point  out  that  of  31  members  of 
the  NPA  Agriculture  Committee,  all  but  one 
member  signed  the  statement  accompanying 
the  Cochrane  report.  This  is  a  very  unusual 
Indication  of  support  for  the  general  idea  in 
this  publication. 

Only  one  memt>er  of  the  committee  sign- 
ing the  statement  disagreed  with  the  general 
thrust  of  the  argument  in  the  committee 
statement.  The  NPA  Agriculture  Committee 
is  made  up  of  farmers,  representatives  of  agri- 
business including  farmer  cooperatives,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  leading  farm  organiza- 
tions, agricultural  economists  and  even  a 
couple  of  newspaper  editors.  I  think  we  rep- 
resent a  broad  cross-section  of  knowledge  a'.d 
interest  in  American  agriculture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may.  I  should  liko  to 
say  a  few  words  of  my  own  about  the  lin- 
portance  of  establishing  a  clearly  defined 
grain  storage  and  supply  stabilization  policy. 
First,  the  experience  of  this  country  in  the 
last  40  years  Indicates  to  me  that  we  have 
had  a  fairly  effective  grain  stabilization 
policy  at  critical  times,  but  it  has  been  done 
by  accident  and  not  by  plan. 

In  the  1930s,  you  will  remember,  under  the 
crop  loan  programs  following  the  severe 
drought  years  of  1934  and  1936.  there  was  a 
considerable  accumulation  of  grain.  These 
so-called  "surpluses"  were  viewed  with  great 
apprehension  by  those  who  thought  the  gov- 
ernment should  not  intervene  in  the  market- 
place. 

Actually,  the  accumulation  of  supplies  un- 
der government  loans  and  government  own- 
ership was  not  large  by  any  reasonable 
standard  of  protection  against  shortage.  Buv 
the  stocks  seemed  large,  because  they  were 
so  much  larger  than  the  private  trade  had 
ever  carried.  For  example,  in  the  fall  of  1939, 
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w*  bad  about  600  million  bushels  of  corn  as 
a  carryover  prior  to  harvest  of  the  new  crop. 
In  1940,  this  carryover  bad  gone  up  to  nearly 
700  million  bushels. 

In  the  late  1920s,  and  up  to  1933,  by  com- 
parison, corn  n»erves  under  private  ware- 
housing never  got  above  280  million  bushels. 

I  am  using  figures  for  corn  only,  for  sim- 
plicity's sake,  but  they  reflect  the  entire 
grain  storage  situation,  although  the  peak 
storage  of  wheat  was  reached  later,  In  1942. 
Corn,  of  course,  as  you  know.  Is  the  most  Im- 
portant grain  in  this  country  in  volume  of 
production  and  use. 

This  great  "surplus"  of  corn  in  1940.  over- 
banging  the  market,  as  was  said  at  the  time, 
proved  to  be  a  resource  of  very  great  value 
to  this  country  when  World  War  n  broke  out 
and  the  demand  for  food  rose  sharply  among 
the  allied  nations.  Reserves  of  corn  and  other 
grains  were  depleted  rapidly  to  fill  war  needs. 

Reserves  of  grain  also  accumulated  in  the 
years  following  the  war.  reaching  a  high 
point  in  the  case  of  com  in  the  fall  of  1950 
at  around  850  million  bushels.  This  reserve 
also  proved  to  be  a  valuable  asset  when  tbe 
Korean  War  increased  the  demand  for  food. 
In  spite  of  increasing  harvests  of  corn  in 
the  next  couple  of  years,  the  reserves  were 
reduced. 

In  tbe  late  1950s,  grain  reserves  piled  up  to 
the  highest  level  ever,  under  the  farm  pro- 
grain  then  In  operation  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Agriculture  Secretary  Ezra  Benson. 

Price  supports  and  loan  values  of  grain 
were  kept  at  a  high  level,  but  there  was  no 
crop  acreage  control.  The  result  was  that 
corn  reserves  accumulated  to  the  extent  of 
2  billion  bushels  by  Oct.  1,  1961.  These  re- 
serves were  lowered  during  the  next  few 
years  by  stimulation  of  large  exports  and 
by  crop  acreage  controls  limiting  produc- 
tion. Even  so,  we  still  bad  a  reserve  of  corn 
on   Oct.    1.    1961.   of   1.5   bUlion   bushels. 

Here  again,  a  "burdensome"  surplus  turned 
out  to  be  a  very  useful  reserve  when  grain 
production  fell  off  drastically  in  South  Asia 
in  1965  and  1966.  In  those  years,  in  fact,  the 
three  largest  grain  producing  countries  in  the 
world — China.  Russia  and  India — all  suffered 
drought  conditions. 

The  United  States,  fortunately,  bad  a  big 
supply  of  grain  on  iiand.  Including  1.2  bil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat  In  July,  1963,  and 
was  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  South  Asia, 
while  Canada  and  Australia  were  selling 
wheat  to  China  and  Russia. 

Tbe  fourth  example  I  should  like  to  men- 
tion Is  the  short  crop  In  Russia  in  1972  and 
the  entry  of  the  Soviet  Union  Into  the  world 
market  on  an  unprecedented  scale  to  buy 
wheat.  Here  again,  the  United  States  had 
large  reserves  and  was  able  to  sell  400  mil- 
lion bushels  to  Russia. 

I  won't  go  into  the  question  of  how  this 
sale  was  handled  and  bow  it  was  allowed 
to  distort  American  markets  and  result  in 
skyrocketliig  food  prices.  My  only  point  here 
is  that  the  U.S.  did  have  a  big  supply  of 
grain  on  hand,  and  this  supply  turned  out 
to  be  useful  in  a  time  of  world  shortage. 

In  all  these  cases,  but  particularly  In  the 
last  one,  a  well-understood  policy  of  govern- 
ment management  of  stocks  would  have  Im- 
proved the  situation.  In  1971  and  1972,  for 
example.  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  Butz 
seemed  to  view  our  reserves  as  a  horrible 
surplus,  something  to  get  rid  of  by  any  means 
whatsoever  and  as  quickly  as  possible.  Dr. 
Butz  Is  a  child  of  the  era  of  surplus  psychol- 
ogy in  American  agriculture,  like  many  of 
the  rest  of  us.  He  also  is  a  doctrinaire  be- 
liever In  free  markets  and  keeping  the  gov- 
ernment out  of  them.  A  person  with  this 
philosophy  is  not  the  right  person  to  deal 
with  the  handling  of  grain  surpluses  and 
shortages,  because  his  heart  is  not  in  the  job. 

If  we  bad  had  a  clear  policy  of  retaining 
a  minimum  reserve  stock  of  grain  In  this 
country.    Secretary    Butz    could    not    have 


dumped  It  overseas  to  the  Russians  at  cut- 
rate  prices  the  way  be  did.  He  would  have 
bad  to  think  of  a  balancing  operation,  not 
just  getting  tbe  government  out  of  tbe  grain 
business. 

Many  people  feel  that  the  private  grain 
trade  is  able  to  handle  the  balancing  function 
of  holding  grain  reserves  in  time  of  plenty 
and  disseminating  them  In  time  of  shortage. 
The  1972  case  Is  a  good  one  to  examine  from 
this  point  of  view.  Several  of  the  big  grain 
companies  were  operating  individually,  in 
secret,  making  deals  with  the  Russians.  Pre- 
sumably, no  one  firm  or  agency,  not  even  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  knew  exactly 
what  was  going  on. 

There  is  no  reason  why  private  grain  com- 
panies and  farmers  cannot  handle  a  good 
deal  of  the  grain  storage  function.  However, 
a  central  planning  agency,  tbe  Department 
of  Agriculture,  must  overview  the  whole  situ- 
ation and  decide  what  is  the  reasonable 
reserve  to  be  carried  under  the  circumstances 
and  to  see  that  it  is  carried.  Someone  also 
must  decide,  on  the  basis  of  understood  rules 
of  pricing  and  In-storage  targets,  when  grain 
is  to  be  moved  out  of  storage.  That  cannot 
be  left  to  private  business.  Individual  busi- 
ness firms  cannot  be  expected  to  undertake, 
on  their  own,  to  provide  a  reserve  for  market 
stabilization. 

The  sensible  operation  of  a  national  grain 
reserve  or  ever-normal  granary  policy  can 
minimize  the  need  for  acreage  adjustments. 
As  far  back  as  1935  and  1936.  Henry  Wallace 
was  saying  that  grain  reserves  could  help 
stabilize  prices  and  reduce  the  need  for 
changes  in  acreage.  However,  the  nation  never 
has  adopted  such  a  policy  consciously. 

Many  people  think  that  we  will  never  have 
agricultural  surpluses  again  and  that  food 
will  be  scarce  from  now  on.  If  this  is  so.  all 
the  more  reason,  from  the  consumer  view- 
point, why  adequate  reserves  must  be  built, 
because  some  years  are  going  to  he  shorter 
than  others,  and  we  will  still  need  a  balanc- 
ing supply  for  emergencies.  In  my  own  view, 
we  could  have  surpluses  again,  end  not  far 
In  the  future,  either. 

Russia  had  a  big  crop  in  1973.  If  Russia 
has  another  big  crop  this  year,  and  if  North 
America  harvests  more  grain  than  ever  be- 
fore, as  seems  likely,  world  grain  prices  could 
tumble  very  sharply.  At  such  a  time,  grain 
reserves  should  be  built  up.  on  farms  and  In 
elevators  in  terminal  distribution  points.  We 
should  know  by  now  that  such  stocks  of  grain 
will  come  in  handy  sometime  ahead  because 
of  drought  or  unusual  export  demand. 

During  the  accumulation  of  such  stoclcs,  of 
course,  prices  will  be  supported,  protecting 
and  stabilizing  the  income  of  farmers.  Farm- 
ers need  to  recognize,  however,  that  when 
grain  reserves  are  disseminated  during  a  time 
of  shortage,  their  prices  will  be  reduced.  The 
overall  advantages  of  stabilization  to  them 
are  great. 

Opposition  to  this  legislation  Is  Ijeing 
aroused  among  farmers  on  the  usual  argu- 
ment that  market  "overhang"  is  Injurious  to 
farmers,  making  them  subject  to  capricious 
action  by  the  government  to  wreck  their 
markets.  Tlie  answer  to  such  fears  is  to  estab- 
lish specific  rules  for  acquiring  and  letting 
go  the  stoclcs.  including  price  standards  for 
releasing  grain.  I  think  farmers  are  wise 
enough  to  see  that  they  suffer  from  wild  ups 
and  downs  in  prices,  the  same  as  con- 
sumers do. 

The  Improvements  in  farming  technology 
in  the  last  few  decades.  Including  the  im- 
provement of  varieties  of  wheat  and  rice  for 
South  Asia  (the  "green  revolution"),  take 
some  of  the  hazards  out  of  grain  production. 
The  development  of  more  new  lands  for 
wheat  in  the  Soviet  Union,  announced  by 
Chairman  Leonid  Brezhnev  the  other  day. 
also  adds  to  the  grain  production  potential 
of  the  world  and  reduces  the  risk  of  famine. 

However,    I    should    like    to    stress    that 


weather  Is  still  tbe  biggest  factor  in  the  vari- 
ability of  food  production.  Unless  the  major 
grain  producing  and  consuming  nations  can 
develop  adequate  reserve  carrying  policies, 
the  world  will  again  face,  periodically,  severe 
deficits  in  supplies,  with  soaring  prices  and 
hunger. 

Both  the  U.S.  and  Russia  should  develop 
better  reserve  policies.  Adding  new  land  will 
not  solve  the  Russian  problem,  and  taking  off 
the  acreage  controls  here  does  not  solve  ours. 

The  legislation  proposed  by  Senator 
Humphrey  and  others  Is  certainly  the  right 
direction  to  take.  My  own  bunch  is  that  the 
target  figures  for  reserves  are  too  low — 600 
million  bushels  of  wheat  and  about  l.S  billion 
bushels  of  feed  grains  are  small  figures  by 
comparison  with  the  stocks  accumulated  in 
past  years  from  price  support  programs.  I  be- 
lieve larger  stockpiles  will  prove  advantage- 
ous in  the  future. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  very 
useful  and  important  testimony  was  also 
provided  by  James  McCracken,  repre- 
senting Church  World  Service,  and 
Sandra  DeMent  and  Robert  Eisenberg, 
representing  the  National  Consumers 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  remain  hopeful  tliat 
both  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee will  take  favorable  action  on  this 
legislation. 

In  my  view,  tlie  proposed  bill  addresses 
important  needs  for  both  farmers  and 
consumers  in  the  United  States  and  our 
export  customers  abroad.  We  need  to 
establish  a  program  which  effectively 
meets  those  responsibilities. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
has  morning  business  been  closed? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Morning  business  has  not  been 
closed. 

Is  there  fmther  morning  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  ACT 
OF  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1541)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  refoi-m  of  congressionsd  pro- 
cedures with  respect  to  the  enactment 
of  fiscal  measures ;  to  provide  ceilings  on 
Federal  expenditures  and  the  national 
debt;  to  create  a  budget  committee  in 
each  House;  to  create  a  congressional 
office  of  the  tudget,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.~cs. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  business  is  the  Mon- 
dale-Nelson  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
amendment  be  temporarily  laid  aside  for 
not  to  exceed  3  minutes  and  that  I  be 
permitted  to  offer  an  amendment,  and 
I  ask  that  the  clerk  state  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  proftem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ore  (red; 
and,  without  objection,  the  amen^ent 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows 

On  page  114,  line  2,  strike  out  "BtJrfcET" 
and  insert  in  lieu  tliereof  "CERTAIN' 

On  page  114,  line  12,  Immediately  kfter 
"Committees  on' V  Insert  'Approprlatioi  j.  Pi- 
nance  (or  Ways  and  Means)  or". 

On  page  114.  line  12,  immediately  lafter 
"Committee  on",  insert  "ApproprlatioisrFi- 
nance  (or  Ways  and  Means)  or". 

On  page  114.  line  14,  Immediately  after 
"Committee  on ',  Insert  "Appropriation  .  Fi- 
nance (or  Ways  and  Means)  or". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presllent, 
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this  amendment  has  been  discussed 
Mr.  Ervin.  Mr.  Percy,  and  Mr.  Mi^kie, 
the  managers  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  would  provide  tl  it  it 
shall  be  the  duty  and  the  function  o  the 
Congressional  Office  of  the  Budget  tc  fur- 
nish three  kinds  of  assistance  to  the  firee 
committees — the  Appropriations 
mittee,  the  Finance  Committee,  an< 
Budget  Committee. 

The  Congressional  Office  of  the  Bi  iget 
would  have  to  provide  to  these  I  iree 
committees  information  with  respe  t  to 
the  budget,   appropriations   bills, 
bills  authorizing  or  providing  budget 
thority  or  tax  expenditures,  and  wit] 
spect  to  revenues,  receipts,  estimate*  ._ 
ture  revenues  and  receipts,  and  char  Ing 
revenue  conditions.  It  would  also     ave 
to  provide  such  other  related  inf  ormi  ;lon 
as  the  committees  may  request.  Pin  Jly, 
the  office  would  be  directed,  at  thj 
quest  of  the  committees,  to  assign 
sonnel  to  assist  the  committees  on  a 
porary  basis 

The  amendment  would  help  to  a^ure 
that  the  Congressional  Office  of 
Budget  will  be  responsive  to  the  i^eds 
of  the  three  committees  most  diri  :tly 
Involved  in  revenue  and  spending  i  lat- 
ters.  At  the  same  time,  pursuant  to  o  her 
provisions  of  the  bill,  the  office  wil  be 
able  to  assist  other  committees  and  lum- 
bers, as  well. 

I  hope  that  the  managers  of  the 
will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  favor|the 
amendment,  and  I  hope  the  Senate 
adopt  it.  I  think  it  improves  the  bill 
makes  the  Congressional  Office  of 
Budget  more  helpful  in  achieving  a  p 
tical  budgetary  system. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  by  the  _.., 
nature  of  the  bill,  the  responsibilitie  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  and  the  C  m- 
mittee  on  Appropriations  would  be  In- 
creased tremendously.  They  would 
given  certain  directions  and  duties 
obligations  as  a  result  of  this  chang 
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procedure.  It  is  only  right  and  pro  >er 
therefore,  that  they  should  have  a 
fessional  staff  available  to  them  for 
purpose.  On  this  side  of  the  aisle 
certainly  support  the  amendment 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thankJkhe 
distinguished  Senator.  I 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tlr- 
pore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  \lest 
Virginia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tln- 
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pore.  The  question  recurs  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  ap- 
parently the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
<Mr.  MONDALE)  was  not  notified  of  the 
change  in  the  hour.  He  is  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  a  quorum  call  not  to 
be  charged  against  the  time  on  the 
amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  set  aside,  and  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  142,  line  7.  after  the  word  "new", 
insert  the  following:    "or  Increased". 

On  page  143.  line  13,  after  the  word  "new" 
insert  the  following:  "or  increaaed". 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  technical  amendment  dealing  with  that 
provision  of  the  bill  which  provides  for 
information  on  tax  expenditures.  The 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  make 
clear  that  what  is  involved  is  not  only 
new  tax  expenditures,  in  other  words, 
new  tax  loopholes,  as  they  are  referred 
to,  but  increases  in  current  tax  expendi- 
tures. This  is  a  technical  amendment 
that  has  the  approval  of  both  sides,  and 
I  move  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  on  the 
same  basis. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER   FOR   BECOGNmON   OF   SENATOR    PROXMIRE 
ON    MONOAT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire) 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

ORDER    rOR    TRANSACTION    OF   ROUTINE    MORNING 
BUSINESS    ON    MONDAT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day, after  the  recognition  of  the  Senator 


from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire),  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  of  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes,  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
stated  at  the  outset  of  the  discussion  on 
the  bill  the  names  of  those  who  had  been 
of  assistance  in  bringing  the  bill  to  its 
present  state,  I  failed  to  note  that  Nick 
Bizony,  a  former  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, had  been  of  most  material  assist- 
ance in  the  development  of  the  bill.  He 
has  been  a  tireless  worker  for  me  in  con- 
nection with  the  bill,  so  I  wish  to  have 
this  statement  appear  in  connection  with 
the  statement  I  made  concerning  others 
whose  assistance  has  been  so  great. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1046 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  1046,  which  has  been 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MoNDALE),  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  BiDEN),  and  myself. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  amendment  Is  the  pending 
question.  It  has  already  been  laid  before 
the  Senate  as  the  pending  question. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  amendment  proposes  to  have  the 
Budget  Committee  established  on  a  ro- 
tation basis.  It  provides  that  of  the  15 
Senators  to  be  appointed,  5  shall  serve  for 
2  years,  5  shall  serve  for  4  years,  and  5 
shall  serve  for  6  years;  and  that  there- 
after all  the  members  of  the  committee 
shaU  serve  for  6  years,  and  at  the  end  of 
their  6  years  they  must  leave  the  com- 
mittee, but  would  be  eligible  to  return  to 
the  committee  at  the  expiration  of 
another  2  years. 

Under  this  amendment,  two-thirds  of 
the  committee  at  all  times  would  be  ex- 
perienced members  of  the  committee 
with  from  2  to  4  years  of  service.  F^ir- 
thermore.  under  the  amendment,  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  would  not  have  to 
give  up  membership  on  any  one  of  the 
other  categories  of  committees.  I  think 
we  are  going  to  run  Into  trouble  in  get- 
ting experienced  Senators  to  serve  on  the 
Budget  Committee  if  it  is  going  to  require 
that  they  give  up  membership  on  one  of 
their  two  major  committees.  In  fact,  I 
have  asked  nine  Senators,  two  on  the 
Republican  side  and  seven  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side,  and  all  of  them  responded 
that  they  would  not  give  up  either  one 
of  their  major  committees — category  A 
committees — to  serve  on  the  Budget 
Committee.  If  that  is  any  indication,  we 
are  going  to  have  great  difficulty  in  get- 
ting any  experienced  Senators  to  serve 
on  the  Budget  Committee.  That,  I  think, 
would  be  unfortunate. 

Furthermore,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  establish  a  Budget  Committee 
with  permanent  membership,  with  no 
rotation,  for  two  reasons.  One  of  them  is 
that  the  Budget  Committee  is  going  to 
make  determinations  respecting  the 
budgets  of  all  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees. It  seems  to  me  that  that  responsibil- 
ity ought  to  be  spread  as  broadly  as  pos- 
sible, and  that  by  rotating  membership  on 
the  committee  with  five  new  members 
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every  2  years,  that  responsibility  will  be 
more  broadly  assumed  by  more  Senators, 
as  it  should  be,  because  budget  questions 
and  budget  problems  are  the  responsibil- 
ity of  every  Senator. 

Second,  if  a  Budget  Committee  is  ap- 
pointed, and  the  caucus  of  either  body  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  performance  of  the 
committee,  there  is  very  little  that  the 
caucus  can  do  about  it;  whereas,  if  there 
is  a  rotation  every  2  years,  with  five  new 
members  on  the  committee  every  2  years, 
the  respective  Senators  in  each  caucus 
could  have  some  voice  in  the  nature  and 
philosophy  of  the  membership  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  So  the  caucuses  can 
have  some  input  in  making  a  change, 
which  they  are  likely  to  desire  from  time 
to  time. 

So  I  think  it  would  be  a  much  more 
effective  and  sound  procedure  to  estab- 
lish a  committee  in  which  the  members 
are  rotated  and  are  not  required  to  give 
up  membership  on  either  one  of  the  cate- 
gory A  committees. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  the  proponents  of  the  amend- 
ment have  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
21  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  whatever  time  he 
desires  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  in  offering  the  amendment  to 
provide  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
with  a  rotating  membership. 

The  idea  of  having  new  members  join- 
ing the  committee  at  the  start  of  every 
new  Congress  is  a  very  healthy  and  re- 
freshing concept.  It  means  that  this  very 
important  committee  would  not  become 
an  exclusive,  rigidly  structmed  bastion 
of  entrenched  ideas  or  dominated  by  the 
laws  of  survival  in  the  seniority  system. 
Rather,  it  would  be  a  committee  where 
Senators  could  serve  long  enough — 6 
years — to  become  knowledgeable  in 
budget  matters  but  not  so  long  that  they 
would  become  stale  as  the  years  go  on. 
The  provisions  permits  a  Senator  to  re- 
turn to  the  committee  after  a  2 -year 
absence,  and  thus  would  allow  those  with 
a  special  interest  and  unique  qualifica- 
tions to  give  longer  service  if  they  chose 
to  do  so. 

Because  the  amendment  also  allows  a 
Senator  to  retain  his  other  major  com- 
mittee assignments  while  serving  on  the 
Budget  Committee,  it  will  encourage 
senior  as  well  as  junior  Senators  to  serve 
on  it. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment— when  combined  with  retirements 
and  the  results  of  the  electoral  process — 
would  be  to  turn  over  at  least  one-third 
of  the  Budget  Committee's  membership 
at  the  beginning  of  each  new  Congress. 
I  believe  such  a  flow  of  new  faces,  ideas, 
and  outlooks  would  be  highly  beneficial, 
and  might  prove  to  be  a  pattern  which 
would  bear  extension  to  the  full  commit- 
tee system  as  we  gain  experience  with  it. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  Budget 
Committee  will  mark  a  new  departure  in 


congressional  operations,  it  would  be  en- 
tirely appropriate  for  the  Senate  to  try 
out  a  new  concept  of  membership  at  the 
same  time.  Being  new,  the  committee  has 
no  carryover  membership  or  traditions, 
no  established  patterns  of  privilege,  or 
individual  kingdoms.  We  can  undertake 
this  experiment  without  stepping  on  any- 
one's toes  or  divesting  anyone  of  his 
rights  gained  through  seniority. 

I  believe  the  rotating  membership 
would  benefit  the  entire  committee  sys- 
tem as  more  and  more  Senators  gain 
budget  experience  which  they  can  apply 
to  their  work  on  other  committee  assign- 
ments. As  this  experience  becomes  more 
widespread  it  cannot  help  contributing 
to  smoother  and  more  effective  function- 
ing of  the  entire  Senate  committee 
system. 

I  believe  this  rotating  membership 
amendment  is  highly  appropriate  and 
fully  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  reform 
which  is  behind  the  budget  bill.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  submitting  it  and  I 
urge  its  adoption  by  the  Senate. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  whatever 
time  he  may  require. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
distinguished  colleague  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson)  to  the  pending  bill. 

Under  the  pending  bill,  membership 
on  the  Budget  Committee  would  be  de- 
termined— as  with  other  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate — by  majority  vote 
of  party  caucuses. 

Our  amendment  would  modify  this 
procedure  to  provide  for  rotating  mem- 
bership on  this  crucial  committee — with 
service  limited  to  6  years. 

If  the  budget  control  procedures  in  the 
pending  bill  are  to  be  successful,  this 
committee  will  be  among  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  Senate.  It  will  have  a 
major  influence  over  our  decisions  re- 
garding the  appropriate  levels  of  Fed- 
eral expenditures  and  Federal  revenues. 
It  will  have  a  strong  influence  over  the 
priorities  attached  to  the  expenditure  of 
Federal  dollars. 

The  committee  membership  provision 
of  the  pending  bill  represents  a  major 
improvement  over  the  original  proposal 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Budget  Con- 
trol. The  committee's  recommendations 
wouJd  have  restricted  two-thirds  of  the 
Budget  Committee's  membership  to 
members  of  only  two  committees — ^Ap- 
propriations and  Finance. 

And  these  members  would  be  selected 
by  their  respective  committees.  The 
pending  bill  opens  membership  freely  to 
all  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  provides 
for  determining  membership  in  the  regu- 
lar way  through  vote  of  the  party  cau- 
cuses. 

But  this  will  be  a  powerful  committee. 
It  will  have  tremendous  influence  over 
the  work  of  every  other  committee  in  the 
Senate.  It  will  have  a  major  influence 
over  the  work  of  every  Senator  and  com- 
mittee. And  therefore  I  believe  the  sys- 
tem of  rotating  membership  which  we 
are  proposing  has  at  least  three  impor- 
tant advantages. 


First,  it  will  allow  participation  by  a 
larger  number  of  Senators  over  the  years 
in  this  very  crucial  work — and  it  will  give 
every  Senator  who  has  served  a  perspec- 
tive which  I  believe  will  make  him  more 
effective  in  his  work  on  other  Senate 
committees. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  work 
of  this  Budget  Committee  will  be  effective 
to  the  extent  that  it  has  the  respect  of 
the  Senate,  and  to  the  extent  that  it  doe> 
not  the  committee  will  be  ineffective.  For 
that  reason,  I  believe  that  a  committee 
which  is  broadly  drawn  from  the  Senate 
and  then  constantly  renewed  by  new 
membership  and  strengthened  by  the 
knowledge  of  those  who  have  served  on 
it  for  the  requisite  6  years  will  be  a  com- 
mittee which,  by  its  very  nature,  will  be 
more  responsive  to  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  than  one  which  is  drawn  up  and 
whose  membership  sits  on  the  committee 
according  to  the  traditional  rules  of  com- 
mittee membership. 

Second,  it  will  assure  a  flow  of  fresh 
ideas  into  the  Budget  Committee,  which 
I  believe  is  found  to  assist  it  in  its  com- 
plicated work.  Third,  since  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  will  be  temporar.v, 
it  will  help  to  assure  that  the  Budget 
Committee  continues  to  view  itself  es 
representative  of  the  Senate  and  its 
committees  as  a  whole. 

And  fourth,  changing  membership  on 
the  committee  will  help  assure  that  all 
the  views  are  represented  fairly  on  the 
committee,  as  opinions  and  viewpoints 
change  in  the  Senate  itself  and  its  com- 
mittees as  a  whole. 

I  believe  the  notion  of  rotating  mem- 
bership is  imiquely  applicable  to  the 
Budget  Committee,  because  it  is  essen- 
tially a  body  designed  to  reconcile  the 
competing  goals  and  priorities  estab- 
lished by  the  substantive  bodies  of  the 
Senate.  It  is  in  many  ways  a  procedural 
committee,  not  designed  so  much  to  take 
up  work  now  being  performed  by  other 
committees,  as  to  see  that  the  Senate  as 
a  whole  faces  the  fact  that  actions  we 
take  on  individual  measures  from  in- 
dividual committees  are  interrelated  in 
ways  which  we  have  too  often  failed  to 
recognize  before.  That  is  the  whole  idea 
of  this  conamittee,  and  the  degree  to 
which  it  Is  able  to  do  its  job  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  respect  that  it  enjoys  in 
the  Senate. 

Since  this  is  a  procedural  committee — 
and  such  an  influential  one — I  think  it 
is  appropriate  to  assure  that  its  member- 
ship will  be  open  to  as  many  as  possible, 
and  will  continue  over  the  years  to  be 
as  representative  as  possible  of  the  broad 
range  of  views  that  make  up  the  Senate 
at  any  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  concepts  in  the 
pending  amendment  were  introduced  as 
part  of  amendment  No.  601  to  S.  1541 
last  October  by  myself  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits).  I  believe  they  would  represeni 
a  constructive  addition  to  the  pendin-j 
bill,  and  I  urge  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson).  I 
believe  they  are  a  very  valuable  and  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  workings  of 
this  committee. 
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Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rc|erve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  if  rotlting 
the  members  of  the  committees  had 
desirable,  it  would  have  been  done  s  me- 
tlme  between  the  time  the  first  Con|ress 
met  in  1789  and  the  present  date, 
ever,  we  have  had  this  uniform  exj|eri- 
ence  all  during  that  time,  and 
proposal  is  totally  out  of  line  with 
experience  and  with  the  Senate 
concerning  the  membership  of 
mittees. 

I  think  that  all  of  the  rules  goverling 
membership  on  committees   shoulc 
uniform,  and  not  be  varied  for  any 
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6  years.  As  a  result,  the  committee  w 
have  virtually  no   prestige.   This 
certain  way  to  make  it  a  minor  cfm 
mittee. 

Down  in  my  county  a  man  used  to  fave 
to  pay  $3  far  a  marriage  license.  A 
tain  man  went  into  the  court  house, 
his  $3,  and  got  a  marriage  licens 
marry  a  woman  by  the  name  of  M  iry, 
Before  he  got  around  to  using  the  lic(  ise, 
he  met  another  old  flame  and  chafed 
his  mind.  So  he  ctime  back  and 
"I  have  changed  my  mind.  I  wan 
marry  Martha  instead  of  Mary, 
strike  out  Mary's  name  In  this  lice^e, 
ajod  write  Martha  there." 

The  register  of  deeds,  who  issued 
license,  said,   ''I  cannot  do  that 
have  to  get  another  license  if  you  «|mt 
to  marry  Martha." 

The  man  asked,  "Do  I  have  to 
another  $3?" 

The  register  of  deeds  said,  "Yes." 

The  man  said,  "Well,  I  will  justlgo 
ahead  and  marry  Mary,  then,  beci  ise 
there  Is  not  $3  difference  between  |he 
two  girls." 

If  we  are  going  to  allow  a  Senatof  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Budget  Commi  xe 
for  only  6  years  but  retain  memben  lip 
on  other  committees,  I  think  he  is  gc  ng 
to  say  there  is  not  $3  difference  betwfen 
them. 

The  Budget  Committee  will  be  a  milior 
committee  if  a  man  can  stay  on  anot  ter 
committee  and  become  its  chairmar  or 
chairman  of  a  subcommittee,  and  acq^  ire 
great  prestige  and  great  experience  on 
It,  but  not  be  allowed  to  remain  on  he 
Budget  Committee  for  more  than  6  y«  ts, 

Now,  some  years  ago,  I  heard  Dr.  (  al 
lup  make  a  speech  in  which  he  said  we 
would  have  better  government  in  Ws 
country  if  we  did  not  allow  a  Sen:  tor 
or  a  Representative  to  be  elected  n  )re 
than  one  time.  He  said  that  we  would  ?et 
new  ideas  and  new  blood  into  the  plct  re. 
Someone  in  the  audience  noticed  I  j&s 
there  and  said,  "I  see  one  of  our  Sena  Drs 
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here.  I  should  like  to  know  what  he  thinks 
about  your  proposal." 

I  said  that  I  disagreed  with  Dr.  Gallup, 
that  Dr.  Gallup  was  a  great  prognostlca- 
tor,  but  if  I  did  not  allow  Dr.  Gallup  to 
prognosticate  for  more  than  6  years, 
he  would  not  be  much  of  a  prognosti- 
cator.  I  further  said  that  I  believed  ex- 
perience was  the  most  efficient  teacher 
of  all  things,  even  prognosticating  and 
legislating. 

I  believe  that  applies  with  equal  force 
to  serving  on  a  committee.  This  is  a  com- 
mittee that  demands  a  strong  chairman, 
strong  chairmen  of  subcommittees,  and 
strong  members — experienced  men.  Why 
throw  away  a  man's  experience  after  6 
years?  Why  take  away  the  incentive  to 
serve  on  this  committee?  If  there  is  any 
committee  of  Congress  that  needs  ex- 
perience it  will  be  the  Budget  Committee, 
because  these  men  wiD  be  the  men  on 
whom  the  fiscal  responsibility  of  this  Na- 
tion will  rest.  Hence,  for  that  reason,  I 
respectfully  submit  that  this  amendment 
should  be  rejected. 

It  should  be  rejected  in  the  first  place 
because  it  is  out  of  harmony  with  the 
uniform  rules  applying  to  all  other  com- 
mittees. It  should  be  rejected  because  it 
is  out  of  line  with  the  experience  of  Con- 
gress in  the  field  of  committee  work.  It 
should  be  rejected  because  it  would  con- 
vert this  committee,  which  should  be  one 
of  the  major  committees  of  the  Senate 
like  the  Finance  Committee  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  into  a  minor 
committee.  It  should  be  rejected  because 
it  takes  and  does  away  with  the  practice 
which  has  been  recognized  as  being  valid 
all  the  time  the  Senate  has  been  in  exist- 
ence; that  is,  that  experience  is  the  most 
efficient  teacher  of  all  things.  That  is  par- 
ticularly true  with  respect  to  such  im- 
portant matters  as  setting  the  Federal 
financial  house  in  order. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  whatever 
time  he  may  require. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  find  my- 
self in  complete  agreement  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carohna  (Mr.  Ervin)  .  Possibly  it  is 
because  we  have  gone  through  this 
process  now  on  three  or  four  different 
occasions,  considering  amendments 
which  have  been  offered  in  committee  for 
the  membership  of  the  committee  itself. 
We  started  out  with  recommendations  by 
the  joint  study  committee  on  budget  con- 
trol, it  was  the  feeling  that  there  should 
be  a  fixed  number  from  the  Finance 
Committee  and  from  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  Only  one-third  of  the  com- 
mittee was  to  be  chosen  at  large.  After  a 
good  deal  of  debate,  we  finally  rejected 
that  thought. 

I  would  pay  great  tribute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin whose  thoughts  were  transmitted  to 
us  at  that  time,  that  this  committee 
should  be  open  to  all  and  should  not  be 
the  special  province  of  any  standing 
committee.  So  it  was  in  response  to  that 
thinking  that  we  looked  around  for  an- 
other formula. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  was  ar- 
ticulate in  presenting  his  viewpoints.  The 


Government  Operations  Committee  ar- 
rived at  one  formula.  The  formula  was 
further  improved  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  so  that  there 
would  not  have  to  be  a  decision  at  the 
outset  by  any  Member  of  the  Senate  as 
to  whether  they  would  give  up  some  other 
standing  committee  and  take  member- 
ship on  a  committee  whose  operation 
and  importance  remained  to  be  seen. 

We  have  now  determined,  as  a  result 
of  all  that  deliberation,  that  there  would 
be  this  grace  period  so  that  experience 
could  be  gained ;  but  that  the  committee 
is  to  be  made  up,  like  all  committees  of 
the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  the  caucuses  of 
the  two  parties. 

After  all  that  deliberation,  and  for  all 
those  reasons,  given  on  many  occasions 
during  the  deliberations,  regretfully,  X 
shall  vote  against  the  pending  amend- 
ment and  lu-ge  that  it  be  rejected. 

Certainly  I  would  vote  against  it  be- 
cause it  would  tend  to  make  service  on 
the  committee  a  transitory  experience. 
It  would  tend,  possibly,  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  good  place  for  someone  to  get  train- 
ing, and  this  committee  is  no  place  to  get 
on-the-job  training. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
conunittee  has  said,  we  need  the  most 
experienced  men  because  we  are  dealing 
in  this  particular  fiscal  year,  1975,  with 
a  $304.4  billion  budget.  We  would  be 
weighing  the  priorities  of  where  that 
money  should  go  and  making  recom- 
mendations to  the  Senate  for  an  overall 
spending  limit  as  well  as  the  targeted 
amounts  to  establish  for  each  of  the  func- 
tional breakdowns. 

This  is  where  we  need  the  great  ex- 
perience of  Senators  to  be  brought  to 
bear  on  this  problem.  We  would  cer- 
tainly not  want  to  have  the  feeling,  in 
relationships  between  the  Senate  Mem- 
bers and  the  staffs,  that  the  men  rotate 
out  and  they  are  going  to  be  there  only 
to  gain  the  kind  of  experience  they 
would  gain  on  other  committees.  We 
may  end  up  Uuit  this  committee  would 
be  too  much  dominated  by  the  perma- 
nent staff  because  of  the  rotating  nature 
of  the  membership;  also  my  concern  that 
the  committee  members,  knowing  they 
would  only  be  there  for  a  limited  period 
of  time,  would  give  the  committee  less 
attention.  They  may  not  really  pour 
themselves  into  the  job  as  a  member  of 
the  Budget  Committee  the  way  they 
would  on  another  committee,  where  they 
would  know  that  they  would  probably 
be  spending  to  good  portion  of  their  Sen- 
ate careers  on  that  conamittee.  That 
would  be  a  tragedy  because  every  com- 
mittee in  a  sense  is  fighting  for  priority 
in  the  time  of  every  Member  of  the 
Senate.  Naturally  we  gravitate  toward 
that  committee  where  we  feel  a  greater 
sense  of  responsibility,  duty,  and  obliga- 
tion. I  have  noticed,  through  the  period 
of  7  or  8  years  now,  that  it  is  generally 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  member 
that  is  in  the  Chair  at  a  hearing  and 
they  have  a  sense  of  obligation  and  duty, 
and  that  sense  of  duty  and  obligation 
might  simply  not  be  there  with  the  rotat- 
ing nature  of  the  membership. 

We  want  this  committee  to  have  the 
same  devotion,  the  same  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility  that   other   standing   com- 
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mittees  have.  I  think  that  during  the 
whole  course  of  this  dialog  we  have  tried 
to  Indicate,  with  one  exception,  that  the 
committee  should  be  considered  like  all 
other  committees. 

For  that  reason,  with  all  due  respect 
to  the  authors  of  the  amendment  who,  of 
themselves,  have  already  contributed 
and  had  a  great  input  into  the  final 
decision  made  by  the  Government  Op- 
erations and  Rules  Committees,  I  should 
hope  they  would  feel  that  input  was  suf- 
ficient and  that  this  additional  element 
of  rotating  membership  would  not  con- 
tribute to  it. 

So  I  would  have  to  vote  against  the 
amendment.  Again,  I  thank  the  authors 
of  this  amendment  for  the  contributions 
they  have  already  made,  a  large  part  of 
which  has  already  been  accepted  and 
incorporated  into  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  from  their  basic  thinking. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  BuR- 
DicK).  The  proponents  have  15  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  question  that  there  is  substantial  mer- 
it to  the  position  taken  by  the  committee 
which  was  just  spelled  out  in  some  de- 
tail by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  There  are 
good  arguments  on  both  sides. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  Members 
who  believe  that,  in  fact,  we  ought  to 
have  only  one  committee  assignment,  one 
major  committee,  and  proposals  will  be 
made  to  that  effect.  But  I  think  that  at 
least  we  ought  to  be  clear  about  the 
nature  of  this  committee. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  valid  to  compare 
this  committee  with  another  committee 
of  the  Senate,  such  as  Finance  or  Appro- 
priations or  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
or  Commerce  or  Foreign  Relations  or 
Armed  Servicer,  because  it  is  not  the 
same.  This  is.  In  fact,  a  supercommlttee. 
It  will  be  dealing  with  appropriations 
that  have  been  authorized  by  every  au- 
thorizing committee  of  the  Senate,  and 
it  will  be  establishing  policy  of  great  con- 
sequence, determined  by  what  it  decides 
to  do  respecting  the  authorizations  and 
appropriations  of  all  the  authorizing 
committees.  So  it  is  quite  a  different  kind 
of  animal. 

If  this  committee  should  become 
totally  unrepresentative  of  the  Senate, 
as  from  time  to  time  committees  of  the 
Senate  have,  then  we  would  have  a  com- 
mittee which  would  be  dealing  with  all 
authorizing  committees,  and  it  would 
have  a  much  greater  significance  than 
if  a  single  committee  of  the  Senate 
should  become  imrepresentative. 

I  believe  most  people  would  say  that  as 
of  a  few  years  back — not  veiy  far  back, 
either — if  one  counted  the  votes  in  the 
Senate  versus  the  votes  in,  say,  the 
Finance  Committee,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee was  much  more  conservative  than 
the  Senate  as  a  whole.  But  it  would  be 
quite  another  matter  if  this  supercom- 
mlttee were  to  be  unrepresentative  of  the 
viewpoints  of  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 

We  may  have  to  revise  the  statute, 
based  upon  experience.  If,  by  rotating 
and  allowing  the  members  of  the  Budg- 


et Conamittee  to  retain  their  major 
committee  assignments,  we  found  that 
it  did  not  work,  we  would  nave  to  modify 
it.  But  I  think  that  is  the  place  we  ought 
to  start. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  of  nine  Mem- 
bers, by  my  recollection — I  said  two  of 
them  on  the  Republican  side,  but  it  was 
three  on  the  Republican  side,  and  six  on 
the  Democratic  side — not  one  would  give 
up  a  major  committee  to  serve  on  the 
Budget  Committee.  If  we  start  out  this 
way,  we  may  have  a  very  serious  situa- 
tion. Not  all  of  the  nine  were  senior 
Members.  Some  had  been  here  4  or  5 
years,  some  10  years,  and  some  15,  16,  or 
18  years.  So  I  think  we  ought  to  spread 
this  responsibility  around  and  be  sure 
that  we  have  a  mix  of  representation 
of  the  Senate,  that  represents  the  gen- 
eral view  of  the  Senate,  with  an  op- 
portunity to  change  that  representation 
by  one-third  every  2  years,  in  any  event. 
One   more   point:    The   distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  made  the 
point  that  if  this  were  a  committee  with 
a  rotating  membership,  because  of  the 
transitory  nature  of  service  on  the  com- 
mittee, it  would  not  have  prestige.  I  sub- 
mit that  neither  this  committee  nor  any 
other  office  gets  its  prestige  from  the 
length  of  time  an  individual  serves  in 
it.  Prestige  to  an  office  or  prestige  to  a 
committee  comes  from  two  sources:  the 
authority,  or  power,  of  the  office,  the  au- 
thority, or  power,  of  the  conunittee,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  members  of 
the  committee  or  the  holders  of  the  of- 
fice exercise  that  power. 

Surely,  nobody  would  suggest  that  the 
office  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  a  weak  office  because  it  is  tran- 
sitory and  the  President  cannot  serve 
more  than  8  years.  That  is  not  what 
makes  the  office  significant.  What  makes 
it  powerful  is  the  constitutional  author- 
ity that  office  has.  It  will  have  prestige  in 
accordance  with  the  authority  of  the 
office  and  the  manner  in  which  the  holder 
exercises  that  authority.  So  the  fact  that 
the  term  of  the  holder  of  the  office  is 
temporarily  extended  to  not  more  than 
6  years  does  not  determine  the  prestige 
or  the  authority  of  that  office. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  7  minutes  and  a  small  plus. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  should  like  to  propound  a  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE)  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf) 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
pending  measure  for  5  minutes,  which 
will  be  yielded  out  of  the  time  of  the 
opponents  of  the  amendment,  the  pend- 
ing amendment  then  be  set  aside  until  11 
a.m.  today;  that  we  then  proceed,  when 
this  amendment  is  set  aside,  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Roth; 
that  we  stay  on  that  amendment  until  11 
o'clock,  at  which  time  we  go  back  to  the 
Nelson-Mondale  amendment,  with  what- 
ever time  remains  on  that  amendment, 


so  that  Senators  who  come  Into  the 
Chamber  for  the  vote  will  be  apprised 
of  the  nature  of  the  Nelson  amendment; 
that  we  then  vote  on  that  amendment, 
following  which  the  Senate  resume  con- 
sideration of  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Roth. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection,  except  that  I  have  consulted 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Il- 
linois, and  we  may  call  up  a  little  tech- 
nical amendment  after  the  colloquy. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Do  I  imderstand  cor- 
rectly that  the  vote  on  the  pending 
amendment  would  occur — at  what  time? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Following  the 
consumption  of  the  remaining  time, 
which  again  will  begin  running  at  11 
a.m. — the  remaining  time  after  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  have  consimied  their  5  minutes. 
Mr.  NELSON.  How  much  time  does 
each  side  have  remaining? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
I  have  consumed  not  be  charged  against 

either  side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  7  minutes. 
Mr.  NELSON.  How  much  time  remains 

on  the  other  side?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
amendment,  17  minutes  remain  on  the 
other  side. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  have  no  objection. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  Nelson  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROTH.  When  we  return  to  my 
amendment  at  11  o'clock,  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  vote,  would  the  time  that 
remains  on  my  amendment,  which  is 
an  hour  under  the  imanimous-consent 
agreement,  continue  from  that  point? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  would  still 
remain. 

After  the  colloquy  between  Mr.  Met- 
calf and  Mr.  Muskie,  we  would  then  go 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.  We  would  stay  on  that  amend- 
ment imtil  11  ajn.,  at  which  time  we 
would  resume  the  debate  on  the  Nelson- 
Mondale  amendment.  They  would  have 
7  minutes  remaining.  Mr.  Percy  and 
Mr.  Ervin  would  have  12  minutes  re- 
maining, after  the  5  minutes  used  in 
the  colloquy.  At  the  conclusion  of  that 
time,  the  Senate  would  then  vote  on 
the  Nelson-Mondale  amendment.  After 
the  vote,  the  Senate  would  resume  de- 
bat  on  Ml-.  Roth's  amendment,  with  the 
remaining  time  still  under  his  control 
and  the  control  of  his  opponents. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  under  the  agreement,  I  am 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  I  »n- 
ator  is  correct 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  1  ave 
asked  for  this  time  to  enter  into  a  :ol- 
ioquy  with  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

If  I  may,  let  me  give  just  a  little  bs  :k- 
gro.und.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  las 
described  how  this  amendment  for  lli  Jt- 
ed  terms  was  considered  both  in  subci  m- 
mittee  and  in  tuh  committee.  I  r(  ;all 
when  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  c  me 
over  and  testified  on  this  proposal  ery 
persuasively,  very  eloquently.  It  wa  so 
persuasive  that  the  Senator  from  M;  ine 
offered  the  proposal  in  subcommj  tee 
and  I  offered  it  in  full  committee-  -or 
one  very  similar  to  it. 

However,  subsequently  I  testified  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration and  suggested  that  the  i  ost 
important  thing  in  this  bill  was  V  be 
sure  that  this  conunittee  was  a  prei  ,ig- 
ious  committee  of  the  highest  catet  )ry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con  ent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  his 
point  an  excerpt  from  my  testimony  tie- 
fore  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mat<  ial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rix;  kd, 
as  follows: 

Equally  critical — if  we  are  to  signiflca  itly 
improve  our  bandllng  of  budgetary  (  ^cl- 
aioti»—iB  the  metbod  oX  selection  and  (  im- 
position of  tlie  Committee  on  the  But  ;et. 
Mo  other  aspect  of  this  budgetary  coi  Lrol 
legislation  received  more  careful  comm  tee 
review.  I  am  sure  we  considered  every  re  Us- 
tic  alternative — including  the  possibilit  •  of 
having  no  stKb  committee — before  decl  ing 
on  the  proTlsiona  for  this  important  lew 
committee  that  are  contained  in  S.  154  , 

For  example,  we  considered  and  rej4  ted 
language  limiting  Budget  Committee  o  am- 
bers to  6  years'  service,  a  Umitation  I  fav  red, 
to  insure  that  the  conunittee — which  ha  re- 
sponsibilities affecting  all  other  committi  !s — 
would  remain  representative,  reflecting  the 
diversity  of  interests,  geographical  areas  tnd 
seniority  groups  in  the  Senate. 

As  you  know,  HJt.  7130,  the  House  bii:  In- 
cludes such  a  provision  limiting  servic  on 
tb0  House  Budget  Committee  to  two  on- 
gresses  In  any  10-year  period. 

The  House  measure  also  allots  10  seat  on 
the  23-meinber  Budget  Committee  to  the 
Appropriations  and  Ways  and  Means  C  tm- 
BQlttees,  with  these  financial  committee  ep- 
resentatives  to  be  selected,  also  by  the  au- 
cuses,  "at  large,"  and  3  seats  will  g  to 
members  of  the  majority  and  minority  i  urty 
leadership. 

F>roTlslon  In  S.  1541  for  a  15-member  en- 
ate  Budget  Committee,  selected  in  the  i  ;ual 
manner — and  classified  as  a  "major"  bui  not 
~e»clu8lve"  committee — is  a  compromise  ap- 
proach. As  was  the  case  where  proposal  for 
Umiting  terms  of  service  were  concemec  we 
considered  and  rejected  various  formula  for 
allotment  of  seats  to  the  financial  com  olt- 
tee%  However,  it  was — and  is — our  exp<  :ta- 
tlon  that,  in  the  normal  course  of  ev  nta, 
the  respective  party  caucuses  will  select  en- 
ators  whose  experience  on  these  commi  tees 
equips  them  to  contrlbnte  the  kind  oi  ex- 
pertise that  the  Budget  Committee  ]  inst 
have  If  it  is  to  function  properly. 

Let  me  emphasize  this  point:  Classlfici  (ion 
<rf  the  Budget  Conunittee  with  the  n  »Jor 
standing  committees  In  paragraph  3  of  rule 
25  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sena  t  is 
essential. 

I  strongly  support  retention  of  this  si  itus 
for  the  Budget  Committee,  with  full  a  pli- 
cabiUty  of  paragraph  6  of  rule  25. 

In  accordance  with  the  rule,  Senator    se- 
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lected  to  atrvt  on  the  Budget  Committee 
can  serve  on  only  one  other  of  the  "major" 
committees  named  In  paragraph  2.  This  does 
not  preclude  Appropriations  and  Finance 
Committee  members  from  serving  on  the 
Budget  Committee.  However,  it  does  mean 
that  a  member  of  either  committee,  if  he 
desired  to  continue  on  Appropriations  or  Fi- 
nance, would  have  to  relinquish  any  other 
paragraph  2  committee  he  might  be  on  In 
order  to  serve  on  the  Budget  Committee. 
The  same  principle  applies  where  other  para- 
graph 2  committees  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  any  amendment  that  woiild 
permanently  waive  application  of  paragraph 
6  to  the  Budget  Committee — and  I  am  al- 
most certain  that  there  will  be  some  senti- 
ment for  such  an  amendment — wlU  seriously 
diminish  the  effectiveness  of  this  committee. 

Surely,  the  time  of  most  Senators  is  too 
heavily  committed  now.  Simply  adding  on 
another  committee  responsibility  would 
i^read  the  time  and  attention  of  the  Seiia- 
tors  selected  to  serve  even  more  thinly. 

The  problem  of  meeting  conAicts — and  the 
already  grave  difficulty  of  getting  members 
together  for  a  quorum  on  some  committees — 
\^ould  be  exacerbated. 

The  unique  character  and  functions  of  the 
Budget  Committee  cannot  help  but  demand 
the  continuing  attention  and  Interest  of  in- 
dividual Senators  serving  on  it.  Will  Senators 
already  discharging  important  responsibili- 
ties— holding  subcommittee  chairmanships, 
for  example — on  two  other  major  committees 
have  the  time  or  energy  to  devote  to  a  new 
"add-on"  Budget  Committee?  lu  most  in- 
stances, the  answer  is  "No" — and,  whatever 
the  skill  and  dedication  of  Its  staff,  the  pros- 
pects for  effective  F>erformance  by  this  com- 
mittee would  suffer  accordingly. 

I  recognize  the  difficulties  in  applying  para- 
graph 6;  adjustments  will  be  required  in  the 
size  of  some  standing  committees,  because  15 
Senators  going  on  the  Budget  Committee  will 
be  leaving  one  of  their  major  committee  as- 
.slgnmejits.  And  for  the  Senator  presently 
serving  on  two  major  committees  In  which 
he  has  an  imp>ortant  State  interest  or  In 
which  he  has  attained  considerable  seniority, 
the  choice  could  well  be  a  painful  one  to 
make. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  compeUing  reasons 
for  forcing  such  hard  choices.  Surely,  as  the 
time  and  other  pressures  continue  to  increase 
for  the  Individual  Senator,  we  ought  to  be 
dlstribntlng  the  workload—and  important 
responsibility — more  wMely  throughout  the 
Senate. 

We  must  Insure  that  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee includes  the  less  senior  Senators  who  are 
not  now  fully  preoccupied  with  myriad  other 
conmilttee  duties  and  who  can  therefore  de- 
vote the  necessary  attention  to  Its  Important 
functions.  I  believe  that  application  of  para- 
graph 6  wUI  contribute  toward  this  objective, 

Mr.  METCALP.  After  its  delibera- 
tions, the  Rules  and  Administration 
Committee  provided  for  a  temporary 
suspension  of  paragraph  6,  and  it  was 
my  feeling  that  this  was  a  better  solu- 
tion than  anything  that  had  been  de- 
veloped in  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Then,  yesterday  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Knr- 
NEDT)  modified  the  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration Committee's  language  so  that  the 
suspension  of  paragraph  6  will  only  last 
until  January  1977.  I  certainly  approve 
that  modification  and  I  feel  that  was  a 
service  to  the  bill. 

But  to  make  sure  the  provisioiw  of  the 
IiCglslative  Reorganization  Act  are  car- 
ried out  after  January  1977, 1  have  asked 
for  this  time  to  discuss  with  the  Senator 
from  Maine  what  happens  as  a  result  of 


the  Kennedy  amendment  and  the  action 
of  the  Rules  Committee. 

I  expect  that  the  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  paragraph  6  of  rule  25  is  to  pro- 
vide for  an  orderly  transition  so  that 
Senators  initially  serving  on  the  Budget 
Committee  will  have  until  January  1977 
to  decide  whether  they  will  relinquish 
one  of  their  other  Class  A  standing  com- 
mittees or  remain  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  METCALP.  It  is  clearly  the  intent 
of  this  temporary  suspension  that  those 
serving  on  the  Budget  Committee  will 
have  to  choose  at  the  beginning  of  the 
95th  Congress.  Do  we  have  any  assuiance 
that  suspension  of  paragraph  6  will  not 
be  extended  at  that  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Of  course,  tlie  Senate 
at  any  time  could  change  the  rule.  That 
is  the  prerogative  of  the  Senate.  But  I 
expect  that  once  tliis  formula  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  it  will 
hold. 

Mr.  METCALP.  But  is  it  the  con- 
templation of  the  floor  managers,  after 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachuetts,  that  there  will 
be  an  extension  after  1977? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Not  at  all.  May  I  add  a 
few  observations  at  this  point? 

Mr.  METCALP.  I  will  appreciate  any 
remarks  that  the  Senator  may  make,  to 
make  certain  the  record  is  clear  on  tliis 
point. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana and  I  have  both  at  separate  times 
supported  the  concept  of  the  Nelson 
amendment.  I  think  our  support  of  that 
amendment  spi-ang  from  the  original 
proposal  of  the  joint  study  committee. 

The  joint  study  committee  provided 
for  a  budget  committee  for  each  house 
with  a  percentage  of  members  required 
to  be  drawn  from  the  appropriations  and 
tax-writing  committees.  In  addition, 
there  were  special  rules  as  to  the  chair- 
manship. 

We  felt  that  such  limitations  as  to 
composition  of  members  and  chairman- 
ship could  result  in  an  imbalance  of 
representation  of  Congressional  views  as 
to  the  budget  and  as  to  spending  priori- 
ties, and  that  what  we  were  doing  was 
establishing  a  committee  which  in  some 
ways  would  Impinge  upon  the  jurisdic- 
tion cmd  prerogatives  of  each  committee, 
and  the  authorization  committee  as  well. 

So,  we  concluded  that  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  should  be  eligible  for  mem- 
bership on  the  Budget  Committee.  It  was 
for  that  reason  that  the  proposal  now 
advanced  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
had  the  support  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  in  subcommittee  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  in  full  committee. 

One  drawback  of  that  proposal  from 
the  beginning  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  con- 
stant changing  of  the  membership  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  a  constantly  chang- 
ing membership  of  the  committee  so  that 
members  of  the  committee  would  not 
develop  the  kind  of  backgroimd,  experi- 
ence, and  expertise  that  members  of 
standing  committees  customarily  de- 
velop in  connection  with  their  responsi- 
bilities. 

So  with  the  changes  that  have  been 
made,  I  expect,  with  the  Senator  from 
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Montana,  that  the  1977  date  will  hold. 
At  that  point  those  who  are  members  of 
the  Budget  Committee  would  make  the 
decision  whether  or  not  to  stay  on  that 
committee  and  give  up  another  class  A 
committee  or  the  alternative. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  Senator 
f-om  Maine.  I  think  that  makes  clear  the 
point  I  was  trying  to  nail  down:  That  it 
was  not  contemplated  by  this  temporary 
suspension  that  we  set  aside  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970,  nor  curtail  the  prestigious 
nature  of  this  committee  by  making  it  a 
third  committee  or  a  committee  with 
less  stature  than  the  other  class  A  stand- 
ing committees. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  right.  It  is  our 
purpose  that  the  eligibility  for  service  on 
this  committee  be  extended  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  and  by  making  it  a 
class  A  committee  we  insure  that  those 
Senators  who  already  have  established 
positions  do  not  simply  accumulate  this 
new  responsibility  in  addition.  That  may 
be  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Nelson 
amendment,  and  I  think  it  is  well  served 
by  the  present  status  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  METCALP.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maine  for  the  contribution  he  has 
made. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE)  about  a  provision  of  the 
committee  report  on  page  7  where  It 
states  that  the  party  caucuses  shall  se- 
lect the  membership  of  this  Budget  Com- 
mittee in  a  similar  manner  to  their  roles 
for  general  selection  of  committees.  Is  it 
the  intention  of  the  managers  of  this 
proposal  to  give  the  party  caucuses  more 
than  a  passive  role  in  determining  the 
membership  of  this  important  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  knows,  the  Senate  rules  provide 
no  specific  authority  for  party  caucuses, 
but  in  effect  the  majority  and  minority 
members  of  committees  are  determined 
by  the  respective  caucuses  and  comity  is 
provided  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  respective  caucuses. 

The  committee  report  on  this  bill  rec- 
ognizes the  role  of  the  caucus  in  an  ex- 
plicit way.  The  party  caucus  represents  in 
each  new  Congress  the  current  and  pre- 
vailing attitude  of  each  party  toward 
the  many  Issues  to  come  before  the 
Senate.  The  membership  of  each  com- 
mittee should  reflect  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible the  prevailing  view  of  the  respective 
caucus.  Only  in  that  way  can  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  as  a  whole — the 
committee  of  the  Senate — have  their 
recommendations  consistent  with  the 
prevailing  attitudes  of  the  Senate. 

The  committee  report  encourages  the 
practice  that  has  existed  with  respect  to 
the  caucus  in  the  committee  selection  and 
indeed  encourages  a  more  active  role  on 
the  part  of  each  caucus.  By  explicitly 
mentioning  a  role  for  each  caucus,  there 
need  be  no  hesitancy  for  each  caucus  to 
play  an  active  role  in  these  determina- 
tions. The  eflSciency  and  effectiveness  of 
the  Senate  committee,  and  the  Senate,  as 
a  whole,  will  be  enhanced  with  this  added 
dimension  of  each  party  caucus. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 


tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Roth)  has  kindly  consented  that  I 
might  present  a  very  minor  amendment 
at  this  time,  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and 
ask  to  have  stated.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  in  order. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  IM,  lines  22  and  23.  strike  the 
words  "as  a  Representative  of  Congress". 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day I  presented  a  number  of  technical 
amendments  which  had  been  prepared 
by  legislative  coimsel,  and  this  amend- 
ment was  the  last  of  those  amendments. 
But  in  some  way  the  Xerox  machine  did 
not  copy  this  amendment,  and  the  Rec- 
ofto  does  not  show  that  it  was  a  part  of 
the  amendment  adopted.  This  is  just 
to  clear  up  that  inadvertence. 

This  amendment  merely  strikes  out 
words  that  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  sue  imder  the  act  "as  a  Represent- 
ative of  Congress."  It  was  thought  that 
these  words  should  be  deleted  for  two 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  they  could 
be  interpreted  to  imply  that  Congress- 
men might  not  have  authority  to  bring 
suit  as  individual  Congressmen.  This  bill 
is  not  intended  to  deny  anybody  the 
right  to  bring  suit  except  the  Comp- 
troller General.  In  the  second  place,  it 
was  thought  that  they  might  be  con- 
strued to  exclude  express  authority  for 
the  Comptroller  General  to  sue  in  his 
own  right  for  the  purposes  of  title  X  of 
this  act.  The  sole  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  clarify  the  intent  of  title  X. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  both 
.sides  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 

is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROTH,  Mr.  President,  I  rise  today 
to  call  up  my  amendment  No.  1055  to  the 
pendingbill,  S.  1541. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  119,  in  the  matter  preceding  line 
1 ,  strike  out  "September  25"  and  Insert  "Sep- 
tember 22"  and  before  the  line  beginning 
"October   1"   Insert  the  following: 

"September  25 Congress  completes  action 

on  bUI  to  effectuate  new 
budget  authfxlty." 

On  page  122,  strike  out  Unee  6  through  14. 

On  page  122,  line  15,  strike  out  "(2)''  and 

insert  "O)"- 

On  page  122.  line  21.  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
insert  "(2)". 

On  page  122,  line  25,  strike  out  "(4)"  and 
insert  "(3)". 

On  page  131,  line  20,  before  "At"  Insert 
"  (a)  PBUtlSSIBLE  BxnsioNs. — ". 

On  page  131,  after  line  25,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)  Two-THnu>s  Vote  RcQinaEo  in  Cer- 
TAiir  Cases. — If,  at  the  time  a  vote  Is  taken 
in  either  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  agreeing  to  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  which  revises  or  reaf- 
firms the  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budg- 
et most  recently  agreed  to  (including  a  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  required 


to  toe  reported  xinder  section  310(a)),  the 
appropriate  level  oi  new  total  budget  au- 
thority or  total  budget  outlays  contained 
in  such  concurrent  resolution  Is  higher  than 
the  appropriate  level  of  total  new  budget 
authority  or  total  budget  outlays  set  forth 
in  the  most  recently  adopted  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  such  fiscal  year, 
then  such  concurrent  resolution  may  be 
agreed  to  in  that  House  only  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Members  voting,  a  quorum 
being  present". 

On  page  143,  line  2.  before  "In"  insert 
"(a)  Action  Before  BEcrNNiNC  of  FtocAL 
Year. — ". 

On  page   143.  line   14,  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  143,  line  18.  strike  out  "25"  and 
insert  "22 ',  and  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  ';  and". 

On  page  143,  after  line  18,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(3)  not  later  than  September  25  preced- 
ing the  beginning  of  a  fiscal  year,  the  Con- 
gress shall  complete  acUon  on  a  bUl  required 
to  be  reported  under  section  310(e) . 

"(b)  Required  Provision  in  New  Budcet 
AtJTHOEiTY  Legislation. — Every  bill  cw  reso- 
lution providing  new  budget  authority  for 
a  fiscal  year  (other  than  supplemental,  de- 
ficiency, and  continuing  appropriations  bUls 
and  resolutions)  shaU  contain  a  provision 
that  the  new  budget  authOTlty  provided  In 
such  bill  or  resolution  shall  not  become  ef- 
fective until  a  bill  required  to  be  reported 
under  section  310(e)  for  such  fiscal  year  has 
been  enacted  Into  law. 

"(c)  Legislation  Failing  To  Comply  Sub- 
ject TO  Point  op  Order. — It  shall  not  be  in 
order  In  either  House  to  consider  any  bill  or 
resolution  providing  new  budget  authority 
(or  any  conference  report  on  any  such  bill 
or  resolution)  which  faUs  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b).". 

On  page  146.  line  10,  strike  out  "25"  and 
insert  "22". 

On  page  146,  after  line  11.  insert  the 
following: 

"(e)  Bnx  To  Effective  New  Budget  Au- 
thobttt.^ 

"(1)  Required  reporting  of  bill. — The 
Committee  on  the  Budget  of  each  House 
shall,  after  a  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  a  fiscal  year  reported  under  sub- 
section (a)  has  been  agreed  to.  and.  If  a  rec- 
onciliation for  such  fiscal  year  Is  required 
to  be  reported  under  subsection  (c).  the 
Congress  has  completed  action  on  such  bUI, 
immediately  report  to  its  House  a  bUl  pro- 
viding that  the  new  budget  authority  for 
such  fiscal  year  In  blUs  and  resolutions  pre- 
viously enacted  (as  changed  by  such  recon- 
sideration bill)   shiUl  become  effective. 

"(2)  Action  required  bt  September  25.^ 
Congress  shall  cconplete  action  on  a  bill  re- 
quired to  be  reported  under  paragraph  (I) 
not  later  than  September  25  Immediately 
preceding  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
commencing  October  1. 

"(3)  Two-TBiROS  vote  required  in  certain 

CASBS. If 

"(A)  a  reconciliation  bill  Is  required  to  be 
reported  under  subsection  (c)  for  a  fiscal 
year,  and 

"(B)  the  total  budget  outlays  for  such 
fiscal  year  under  available  budget  authority 
(as  changed  by  such  reconciliation  bill), 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  Increase  In  reve- 
nues for  such  fiscal  year  provided  by  such 
reconcUlation  bUl.  Is  greater  than  the  ^pro- 
prlate  level  of  total  budget  outlays  set  forth 
In  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
agreed  to  pursuant  to  this  section, 
the  bill  required  to  be  reported  In  each 
House  under  paragraph  (1)  may  be  agreed 
to  by  that  House  only  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Members  voting,  a  quorum  being 
present.". 

On  page  146.  line  12,  strike  out  "(e)"  and 
Insert  "(f)". 
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On  page  146,  line  19,  before  the  p  rlod 
Insert  "and  to  the  consideration  of  bll  i  re- 
ported under  subsection  (e)  and  coafe  snce 
reports  thereon". 

On  page  146,  line  20,  strike  out  "rcco  dil- 
ation". 

On  page  146,  line  21,  after  "(e)"  1  isert 
"or(e)". 

On  page  147,  line  3,  strike  out  "(f)'  and 
Insert  "(g)". 

On  page  147,  strike  out  lines  12  tbi  ugh 
17,  and  Insert  the  following:  "unlese  the 
Congress  has  completed  action  on  a  bi!  re- 
quired to  be  reported  under  subsectioi  (e) 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  Octobei  1  of 
such  year.". 

On  page  147,  line  18,  strike  out  "(g) '  and 
Insert  "(h)". 

On  page  147,  line  24,  beginning  with  til", 
strike  out  all  through  "bill"  on  line  3,  >age 
148,  and  insert  "a  bill  required  to  be  rep  rted 
under  section  310(e)   for  a  fiscal  year" 

On  page  181,  strike  out  lines  10  throug  i  13. 

On  page  181,  line  14,  strike  out  "(c) '  and 
Insert  "(b)". 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mi".  President,  this  aim  ad- 
ment  is  a  straightforward  attempt  tc  put 
some  teeth  back  into  this  legisla  ,on, 
after  a  long  and  hotly  debated  ath 
through  several  congressional  com{|iit- 
tees,  amounting  to  literally  thousanc 
man-  and  woman-hours  of  work. 

In  short,  it  would  require  Congre^ 
make  some  deliberately  difficult  ch< 
should  it  want  to  exceed  the  speni 
levels  approved  in  the  first  budget 
lution.  It  makes  firm  the  spending  11^ 
in  the  first  concurrent  resolution  ui 
the  Congress  determines  at  a  later 
to  increase  it  by  a  two-thirds  majoijity. 
This  two-thirds  requirement  will  n^ake 
the  debate  more  meaningful  than  j  the 
original  concurrent  resolution.  llMy 
amendment  reintroduces  the  mechadlsm 
of  a  spending  trigger,  adopted  by  lithe 
full  Government  Operations  Commij  tee. 
But,  it  stipulates  that  if  Congress ;  tias 
exceeded  the  spending  limits  set  in  the 
most  recent  concurrent  resolution,  It  c  Ein- 
not  adopt  the  necessary  trigger  bill  I  Un- 
less two-thirds  of  the  Members  agreiJL  If 
Congress  had  heeded  their  earlier  r| 
lution  or  if  the  Congress  had  pro^ 
for  additional  revenues  to  offset 
added  expenditures  then  the  trigger 
could  pass  on  a  simple  majority, 
amendment  would  permit  the  House 
Senate  to  resolve  their  differences 
the  upcoming  year's  budget  by  forcii 
meaningful  debate  over  the  total  imj 
of  our  decisions. 

It  uses  the  present  version  of  thelfcill 
as  a  foundation,  sticking  to  the  p  in- 
ciples  of  new  committee  structure!  a 
congressional  budget  ofiBce,  revised  is- 
cal  year  and  a  set  timetable  for  the  C  in- 
gress to  move  through  its  annual  <  >n- 
sideration  of  bills.  It  permits  Congres  to 
express  its  feelings  several  times,  if  i  sc- 
essary,  but  it  holds  new  spending  in  es- 
crow. And,  it  permits  Congress  to  ad  list 
individual  spending  bills — up  or  do\(  i — 
and  to  call  for  tax  increases  should  ;he 
debate  over  annual  surpluses  or  def  ;its 
conclude  that  Congress  would  prefe  to 
trim  back  its  prior  decisions  or  find 
spending  through  additional  taxes. 

It  is  not  an  easy  approach  to  the  pf>b- 
lem.  It  is  not  meant  to  be.  It  would  >ut 
Congress'  feet  squarely  in  the  fire,  b  t  I 
am  one  Member  who  feels  that  we,  oi  an 
institution,  need  this  somewhat  pal]  ful 


discipline,  or  we  will  never  really  achieve 
the  goal  this  legislation  seelcs. 

JOINT   STUDY    COMlirTTZE 

I  must  begin  my  argument  today  by 
reminding  my  Senate  colleagues  that  it 
has  been  a  little  more  than  a  year  since 
the  Joint  Study  Committee  submitted  its 
preliminary  ideas  to  Congress  on  the 
need  for  a  more  disciplined  system  of 
budgetary  controls.  In  a  sense,  that 
charge  was  really  a  misnomer,  for  what 
Congress  needs  first  is  a  system — we  can- 
not improve  what  we  do  not  possess. 

I  was  deeply  privileged  to  be  asked  to 
serve  on  that  Joint  Committee,  for  I  felt 
I  could  help  represent  a  growing  faction 
in  the  Congress  which  has  nearly  given 
up  faith  in  our  ability  to  take  a  more 
business-like  approach  to  the  taxpayers' 
revenues.  Dui'ing  our  first  meetings  we 
heard  from  several  expert  witnesses  who 
brought  us  the  same  critique,  despite 
their  obviously  divergent  political  and 
professional  backgrounds.  That  message 
was  abundantly  clear — if  Congress  truly 
wanted  major  structural  and  procedural 
reform,  it  would  have  to  suffer  some  ini- 
tial growing  pains  as  it  became  accus- 
tomed to  the  new  regimen. 

The  Joint  Committee,  by  its  very  na- 
ture, could  hardly  be  dubbed  a  partisan 
panel.  It  was  led  by  two  highly  respected 
members  of  the  majority  party — Repre- 
sentatives Ullman  and  Whittek— and 
was  composed  largely  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable and  experienced  Members  who 
write  our  tax  bills  and  pass  on  annual  ap- 
propriations. With  this  wide  representa- 
tion, it  is  most  significant  that  the  com- 
mittee's April  1973  report  received  the 
unanimous  endorsement  of  those  present 
to  vote  it  out.  It  was  a  welcome  and  some- 
what miraculous  demonstration  of  con- 
gressional unity,  given  the  substance  and 
sweep  of  the  Joint  Committee's  recom- 
mendations. The  announcement  hit  the 
press  and  suddenly  the  financial  and 
political  communities  began  to  have  an 
inkling  that  Congress  really  did  Intend 
to  mend  its  ways. 

The  essence  of  that  proposal  wsis  a  new 
budget  resolution  to  be  Introduced  and 
debated  In  each  House,  and  when  recon- 
ciled, would  become  the  working  blue- 
print for  Congress  during  the  following 
months.  The  legislation  further  called 
for  a  rule  of  consistency  which,  in  sim- 
ple terms,  would  require  that  each  vote 
on  a  spending  bill  would  have  to  be  rec- 
onciled with  previous  actions.  So,  for  ex- 
ample, if  Congress  was  serious  about  cur- 
tailing military  expenditures,  it  could  not 
fund  new  programs  without  cutting 
back  existing  appropriations  for  other, 
less  essential,  activities.  The  arithmetic 
looked  to  be  a  bit  cumbersome  but  the 
message  was  all  too  clear — if  reform  was 
to  come.  Congress  could  not  continue  up 
the  blind  alley  to  fiscal  catastrophe. 
Where  economic,  social,  or  political 
events  demanded  new  Federal  approach- 
es to  problem  solving,  the  outmoded 
methods  of  yesterday,  and  their  budget 
dollars,  would  have  to  give  way  to  super- 
ceding rather  than  ^duplicating  pro- 
grams. 

Let  me  stress  here  that  members  of 
that  panel  were  fully  aware  of  the  orga- 
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nlzatlonal  prerogatives  and  seniority 
benefits  which  they  sought  to  change. 
Who  could  know  better  the  advantages 
of  tenure  than  men  whose  congressional 
service  has  elevated  them  to  positions  of 
committee  chairmen  and  ranking  minor- 
ity? This  was  no  effort  by  freshmen  to 
change  the  system  for  their  benefit.  It 
was  a  panel  of  mostly  senior  Senators 
and  Congressmen  who  recognized  that 
the  status  quo  could  only  nurture  fur- 
ther imbalances  in  the  annual  budget. 
So,  despite  their  positions  as  infiuential 
architects  of  Federal  programs,  they 
were  willing  to  accept  the  need  for  some 
individual  sacrifice  in  order  to  achieve 
a  collective  benefit,  not  only  for  the 
Congress,  but  much  more  importantly, 
for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

To  summarize  the  committee's  major 
point,  let  me  quote  from  its  report: 

There  should  be  a  mechanism  <for  Con- 
gress to  (a)  determine  the  proper  level  of 
expenditures  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  after 
full  consideration  of  the  fiscal,  economic, 
monetary,   and  other  facts   Involved, 

(b)  provide  an  overall  celling  on  expendi- 
tures and  budget  authority  for  each  year, 
and 

(c)  determine  the  aggregate  revenue  and 
debt  levels  which  appropriately  should  be 
associated  with  the  expenditure  and  budget 
authority  limits. 

But,  the  limitations  referred  to  above 
should  be  provided  only  If  Congress  also 
makes  provision  for  a  system  whereby  it 
can  make  the  decisions  on  budget  priorities 
that  will  guide  It  as  to  where  reductions 
are  to  be  made  in  the  event  that  this  becomes 
necessary. 

THE    QUESTION   OF   PRIORITIES 

Mr.  President,  that  language  from  the 
Joint  Study  Committee's  report  really 
spotlights  what  is  at  issue  in  the  contro- 
versy over  a  reform  which  may  become 
more  cosmetic  than  comprehensive.  The 
real  question  we  must  ask  ourselves  is 
whether  or  not  Congress  is  capable  of 
making  choices  between  competing 
programs. 

It  is  no  secret  that  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment helps  prompt  the  Congress 
toward  making  promises  that  may  be  so- 
cially desirable  in  the  abstract,  but  that 
are  flnanciaUy  impossible  when  meas- 
ured against  all  the  other  claims  on  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

The  late  Senator  Harry  Byrd,  Sr.,  who 
served  with  great  distinction  for  many 
years  in  this  body,  once  propounded 
that — 

In  politics,  one  tries  to  please  everybody, 
and  votes  can  be  lost  by  courage.  Our  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  hold  some  men 
who  never  in  their  legislative  lives  have  cast 
one  vote  for  economy.  They  have  built  pub- 
lic careers  on  spending  and  more  spending. 
To  displease  a  group  by  cutting  an  appro- 
priation Is  to  these  men  a  torture  like  being 
dragged  through  a  keyhole.' 

That  profound  observation  holds  more 
truth  today  than  it  did  25  years  ago 
when  the  public  debt  was  $252  billion,  a 
little  more  than  half  its  present  level, 
and  the  deficit  was  a  scant  $1.8  billion. 
The  institution  then  suffered  from  the 
same  conflict  between  the  congressional 


1  "Is  Bankruptcy  Our  Goal?" 
tlemen,  Sept.  1949,  p.  91. 
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desire  to  spend  and  the  simxiltaneous  re- 
luctance to  tax. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  call  to  my  col- 
league's attention  the  grim  facts  of  our 
past  spending  excesses.  The  red  Ink  is 


spread  all  over  table  1  of  the  Budget  In 
Brief,  for  fiscal  year  1975.  Pt>r  those  who 
may  have  it  on  their  de^s.  this  chart 
appears  an.  page  46. 
I  as^  unanimous  consent  at  this  time 


to  have  a  copy  of  that  chart  included  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


TABIE  l.-BUDGtT  RECEIPTS,  OUTLAYS,  FINANCING.  AND  DEBT,  1965  75 
lin  biUioBS  of  dslUisI 


ActMl 


Estimate 


DexripttoB 


IMS 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


Receipts  and  outlays: 

Rectipts:  „ 

Federal  funds JS-J 

Tr»s1l»nds -^ W? 

Inttrt«nd  traosactiOM _.^. —3-* 

Total  budget  leceipts "6.8 

Outlays: 

Federal  funds '.. j*-* 

Trust  fuads — 27.0 

Infertund  IraasactioM — — *3 

T»ta»  budget  outlays "»•« 

Suiplus  01  deficit  (-): 

Federat  funds —3.9 

TrastlinNls 2-3 

Total  surplus  or  deficit —  !•< 

6u4Mt  iiaancing:  ^         .     .,    „ 

Net  borrowing  from  the  public  oi  repayment  of  borrowing  (— ) 4.  i 

OniOf  means  of  financing... —2.5 

Total  means  oi  fiiuncing l.< 

Outstanding  debt,  end  •(  yeat: 

Gross  Fedeia)  debt.. 323.2 

HeW  by: 

Governncnt  agencies 61.  b 

Tbe  public 261.6 

Federal  Reserve  System _39. 1 

Otters 222.5 


101.4         1U.< 
33. 0  42. 9 

-3.6         -5.2 


114.7         143.3 
44. 7  52. 0 

-5.8  -7.5 


143.2         133.8 
59. 4  66. 2 

-8.8       -11.6 


148.8 

73.0 

-13.2 


161.4         185.6 

92. 2         105. 5 

-21.3        -21.1 


1975 


202.8 

115.8 

-23.6 


130.9 


149.6 


153.7 


187.8 


193.7 


188.4 


208.6 


232.2 


270.0 


295.0 


106.5 
31.7 
-3.6 


126.8 
36.7 
-5.2 


143.1 

41.5 
-5.8 


148.8 

43.3 

-7.5 


156.3         163.7 

49.1  59.4 

-8.8        -11.6 


178.0 

67.1 

-13.2 


186.4         203.7 

18.4  92.1 

-21.3       -21.1 


220.6 

107.4 

-23.6 


134.7 


158.3 


178.8 


184.5 


196.6 


211.4 


231.9 


246.5 


274.7 


304.4 


-5.1 
1.3 


-14.9        -28.4 
i. 2  3. 2 


-5.5        -13.1 
8.7  10.3 


-29.9 
6.8 


-29.1        -25.0 
5.9         ie.7 


-18.1 
13.5 


-17.9 
8.4 


-3.8 


-17       -25.2 


3.2 


-2.8       -23.0        -23.2       -14.3 


-4.7 


-9.4 


3.1 

.7 


2.8 
5.9 


23.1 
2.1 


-1.8  3.8 

-2.2         -1.0 


19.4 
3.6 


J9.4 

3.8 


19.3 
-5.0 


3.5 
1.2 


12.  S 
-3.1 


3.8 


8.7 


2S.2 


-3.2 


2.S 


23.8 


23.2 


14.3 


4.7 


9.4 


329.5 


341.3 


369.8 


367.1 


282.6 


409.5 


64.8 

73.8 

79.1 

87.7 

97.7 

105.1 

264.7 

267.5 

290.6 

279.5 

284.9 

304.3 

42.2 

46.7 

52.2 

54.1 

57.7 

65.5 

222.5 

220.8 

231.4 

225.4 

227.2 

238.8 

437.3 

113.6 

323.8 

71.4 

252.3 


468.4 


125.4 

343.0 

75.2 

267.9 


486.4 

139.8 
346.5 


508.8 

148  9 

359.8 


Mr.  ROTH.  Gentlemen,  look  at  the 
havoc  we  have  wrought.  In  every  one  of 
the  last  10  years,  we  have  run  this  bur- 
geoning Federal  machine  at  a  deficit. 
One  hundred  and  seventy-three  billion 
dollars'  worth,  and  we  are  headed  for  at 
least  $18  billion  this  coming  year.  Now 
I  challenge  my  colleagues  here  to  defend 
the  notion  that  we  have  been  in  an 
economic  slump  every  year  since  1965. 
Kven  the  most  liberal  economic  inter- 
pretations of  our  National  income  ac- 
counts recognizes  that  good  times,  and 
bad.  have  been  sandwiched  Into  the  last 
decade.  And  yet,  our  legislative  re- 
sponse has  been  consistently  to  spend 
more.  We  are  like  a  needle  stuck  in  the 
wrong  groove.  The  message  is  constantly 
the  same. 

That  evidence  bespeaks  my  Incredulity. 
Those  deficits,  that  have  helped  fuel  the 
inflation  that  has  eroded  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  43  percent  in  the  past 
10  years;  that  lack  of  fiscal  common- 
sense;  that  institutional  willingness  to 
forget  about  economic  reality;  that  Is 
the  very  reason  I  stand  here  today,  be- 
rating a  Congress  which  simply  has  not 
faced  the  difHculty  of  sasing  no  to  con- 
tinued demands  for  funds,  as  appealing 
and  politically  comfortable  as  mother- 
hood and  apple  pie. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  American  peo- 
ple have  factored  these  devastating  eco- 
nomic scorecards  into  their  perceptions 
and  prejudices  about  the  Congress.  At  a 
time  when  the  Presidency  of  this  country 
has  been  heavily  battered  as  a  result  of 
the  Watergate  scandals,  the  American 
people  have  still  given  the  institution  of 
Congress  a  vote  of  confidence  equal  to 
only  21  percent.  This  is  less  than  the 


Executive,  and  to  my  knowledge,  the  Sen- 
ate or  House  has  not  been  accused  of 
criminal  acts.  But,  we  are  patently  guilty 
of  helping  to  bring  about  severe  economic 
hardship,  as  the  result  of  our  indolence. 
We  have  become  the  wastrels  rather  than 
the  watchdogs.  We  have  both  acquiesced 
to  Presidential  spending  initiatives  and 
added  our  own  fuel  to  the  economic  fire. 

Mr.  President,  few  Members  of  this 
body  would  be  apt  to  turn  their  heads 
away  from  a  genuine  economic  crisis  if 
it  developed.  Congressmen  and  Senators 
keep  a  weather  eye  on  the  imemploy- 
ment  figures,  and  we  woiild  be  quick  to 
respond  to  emergency  needs  if  they  de- 
veloped. I  do  not  stand  here  today  calling 
for  a  balanced  budget  every  year,  re- 
gardless of  the  state  of  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic health.  In  a  genuine  recession,  I 
recognize  that  tax  cuts  and/or  a  quick- 
ened pace  of  spending  can  help  pull  a 
sluggish  economy  out  of  the  doldrums. 
And.  I  would  not  hamstring  the  Con- 
gress from  reacting  to  such  a  situation, 
should  it  develop  after  the  year's  spend- 
ing program  has  begun. 

But,  the  clear  facts  are  in  front  of 
me  here.  Congress  and  the  Executive 
have  not  been  willing  to  adjust  their 
spending  habits  to  the  peaks  and  val- 
leys of  the  country's  economic  cycle.  In 
the  past  decade,  we  have  spent  more 
every  single  year  and  have  posted  some 
of  the  worst  deficits  in  times  when  in- 
dustrial activity,  employment,  and  the 
entire  private  business  sector  have  been 
operating  at  or  near  capacity. 

We  have  been  unwilling  to  provide  sur- 
pluses, or  even  budget  balances  in  fat 
years,  and  now,  we  are  paying  the  price 
for  those  excesses.  We  will  pay  three 


times  the  amount  of  interest  this  year 
on  our  borrowings  as  we  did  in  1965. 
Each  budget  season,  we  must  reach 
deeper  and  deeper  into  our  operating  in- 
come to  provide  a  payout  on  the  tre- 
mendous debt  we  have  incurred. 

But,  Mr.  President,  a  new  system  which 
provides  only  spending  targets  does  not 
truly  speak  to  Congress  past  appetite 
and  future  desires.  It  gives  us  the  mis- 
taken inner  comfort  that  we  have  for- 
saken earlier  ways  and  gives  our  con- 
stituents news  of  a  totally  revamped  sys- 
tem, promises  of  reform  which  will  be 
more  cosmetic  than  comprehensive  un- 
less we  take  the  bit  in  our  teeth  and 
amend  this  bill.  Without  a  proviskm  such 
as  this,  Congress  will  be  like  the  le<«)ard 
that  has  deluded  itself,  and  its  specta- 
tors, into  believing  it  has  actually 
changed  its  spots. 

ITie  mechanism  envisioned  earlier  by 
the  Joint  Study  Committee  began  with  a 
formalized  study  of  our  entire  fiscal 
posture  and  a  subsequent  debate  in  both 
Houses  over  the  totals  of  income  and  out- 
go. It  was  to  be  a  full-scale  investigation 
of  our  existing  programs  and  a  decision 
whether  or  not  to  continue  them  un- 
amended or  to  make  changes  to  allow  for 
new  initiatives. 

I  might  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
national  goals  and  priorities  bill,  spon- 
sored jointly  by  Senators  JAvrrs  and 
MoKDALE,  has  twice  come  before  this 
body.  It  has  been  passed  once  and  is 
waiting  fioor  craisideration  in  this  Con- 
gress after  referral  through  two  commit- 
tees. That  bill  seeks  to  establish  an  office 
reporting  to  the  Congress  on  the  status 
of  our  Nation's  progress  toward  achiev- 
ing  far-reaching   social   and   economic 
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goals,  niat  very  analysis,  and  subse  uent 
debate,  would  have  been  an  Integra  part 
of  the  budget  reform  had  this  bi]  not 
been  watered  down  in  the  course  |f  its 
hearings  and  markups 

Several  excellent  studies  recently  tiave 
proved  beyond  doubt  that  each  yea  ,  the 
President  and  Congress  face  a  dwir  lling 
fiscal  dividend  as  old  promises  d  vour 
more  revenue  each  year.  Our  abll  y  to 
work  within  the  country's  tax  bas  has 
become  steadily  eroded  by  the  natur  and 
magnitude  of  entitlement  programs  nu- 
merous program  guarantees,  and  th  ab- 
solutely staggering  slice  that  inl  srest 
takes  out  of  the  divisible  pie.  If  we  rant 
to  begin  to  reorder  our  priorities,  I  t  us 
face  the  economic  and  political  nec<  »lty 
of  keeping  these  payouts  at  a  lev(  we 
can  manage,  and  perhaps  revising  ome 
that  no  longer  serve  the  people's  nee  Is  as 
best  they  might. 

We  have  become  like  a  business  e;  ter 
prise  that  is  topheavy  with  flna  icial 
overhead.  Our  options  become  dimin  ihed 
as  we  become  locked  in.  to  the  detrt  lent 
of  the  taxpayer  and  to  the  dismi  r  of 
conservatives  and  liberals  alike,  who  Bnd 
no  room  for  their  new  initiatives  be^mse 
the  system  does  not  permit  them. 

Those  who  seek  to  change  the  dlstAbu- 
tlon  of  Federal  spending  can  only  (  >  so 
responsibly  if  Congress  has  a  meanii  jf  ul 
budget  within  which  it  is  forced  to  ork 
each  year.  Further,  the  vigor  and  sin- 
cerity of  any  budget  debate  will  si  rely 
wane  unless  every  Member  knows  tl  it  a 
resolution  adopted  today  cannot  be 
easily  changed  tomorrow.  We  should  -ec 
ognlze  that  the  way  to  streamline  our 
assistance  efforts,  and  to  replace  lut- 
moded  programs  with  new  Innovat  ins, 
is  to  clamp  down  the  lid  on  the  till  md 
force  Congress  to  decide  just  how  p<  Itl 
cally  and  economically  valuable  i^ny 
programs  really  are. 

A  LZSSON  OP  HISTORY 

For  the  Incredulous  listener,  it  night 
be  useful  to  look  at  a  close  fiscal  anal  >gy, 
the  public  debt  ceiling.  Though  the  o  Igl- 
nal  act  In  1917  was  designed  to  helj  fa- 
cilitate the  mechanical  process  of  the 
Government's  borrowings,  the  later  1  ub 
lie  Debt  Act  in  1941  Introduced  some  de 
bate  over  the  Impact  of  a  debt  ceilln  ;  as 
a  fiscal  tool. 

At  the  time  of  its  passage,  then  Pi  ssi 
dent  Roosevelt  acknowledged  the  v  lue 
of  a  debt  limit  as  a  "fiscal  monitor," 
Members  from  the  minority  argued 
the  debt  ceiling  should  be  used 
tiously,  since,  in  their  words,  "an  unlec 
essarlly  large  Increase  in  the  Natii  nal 
debt  limit  would  doubtless  give  ris( 


an  unfortunate  inflationary  psychol  gy. 


and  would  be  conducive  to  further 
travagance." 

The  point,  Mr.  President,  is  that  t 
words  have  not  been  heeded.  In  th 
years  since  the  act  was  passed  in  -_.--, 
the  debt  limit  has  been  changed  40  tl  les,' 
last  November  being  the  most  recent  oc- 
currence. In  only  6  of  those  40  occaspns 
has  the  Congress  actually  reduced 
ceiling,  and  even  then  for  only  s^.. 
periods  of  time  except  the  span  betw  sen 
1946  and  1954.  Those  who  were  intere  led 
in  the  ceiling  because  they  believe 
could  be  used  as  a  fiscal  brake 
genuinely  disappointed. 
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As  everyone  here  knows,  we  routinely 
acquiesce  to  the  financial  realities  when 
the  Treasury  and  OMB  arrive  here  to 
give  us  the  news  it  Is  time  for  another 
increase  in  the  ceiling.  We,  who  are  ulti- 
mately responsible  for  the  pace  and  level 
of  spending,  are  presented  with  a  fait 
accompli.  There  is  no  use  in  even  pre- 
tending that  a  simple  majority  will  vote 
to  keep  spending  in  line  with  earlier 
targets  if  we  use  the  debt  ceiling  bill  as 
a  model. 

For  those  who  would  argue  that  Con- 
gress will  respect  their  first  budget  reso- 
lution, I  am  prompted  to  quote  my  good 
friend  and  most  distinguished  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Utah,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett. On  several  occasions  I  have  shared 
his  frustration  over  the  sad  evidence 
of  Federal  deficits.  When  presented  with 
the  debt  ceiling  facts,  he  has  sometimes 
argued  that  debating  the  issue  is  like 
locking  the  bam  door  after  the  horses 
have  been  stolen.  He  tells  the  story  of  the 
bartender  who  calls  to  the  innkeeper  to 
ask  if  Wallace  Bennett  is  good  for  a 
drink.  The  Innkeeper  asks  if  he  has  al- 
ready had  it,  and  the  bartender  answers 
"Yes."  "Then,  he  is  good  for  it,"  comes 
the  answer. 

THE    WORTH    OF   DISCIPLINE 

The  example,  it  seems  to  nie  is  abun- 
dantly clear.  A  resolution  that  can  be 
changed  at  any  time  by  only  a  simple 
majority  In  each  body  will  have  no  more 
significance  for  our  fiscal  posture  than 
the  debt  ceiling  which  changes  so  fast 
that  the  Library  of  Congress  is  kept  busy 
updating  its  historical  series. 

Just  Imagine  an  election  year  when 
Congress  resolves  a  target  budget  ceiling 
by  June  1 .  As  the  pressure  to  please  con- 
stituents mounts,  appropriations  and 
other  spending  bills  are  amended  on  the 
House  and  Senate  floor,  reconciled  in 
conference,  and  sent  to  the  White  House. 
If  they  are  signed,  under  this  latest  Sen- 
ate version,  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  go 
into  effect  imtil  a  second  resolution — 
and  possible  reconciliation  bill— have 
cleared  both  Houses. 

Here  is  the  crucial  decision  point.  Will 
a  majority  in  the  House  and  Senate  vote 
to  undo  what  they  have  already  done, 
maybe  3  or  4  months  before?  For  pur- 
poses of  illustration,  will  a  Member  who 
has  voted  for  $6  bUlion  in  education,  food 
stamps,  or  pork  barrel  funds  reverse  him- 
self to  lower  any  one  of  them  to  $5  billion 
when  the  final  accoimts  are  tallied?  Can 
any  of  us  here  expect  either  body  to 
retrench  when  constituents'  hopes  have 
been  pumped  up  for  several  months,  in 
anticipation  of  new  or  additional  funds 
for  favorite  projects?  Will  election  eve 
stands  for  special  programs  not  produce 
the  same  kind  of  last  minute  push  for 
extra  spending  we  see  now?  In  short, 
cannot  we  all  look  forward  to  the  House 
and  Senate  rubberstamplng  their  pre- 
vious actions  by  simply  refusing  to  re- 
scind and  adopting  a  new  resolution  con- 
sistent with  the  sum  of  their  previous, 
separate,  appropriating  decisions? 

If  this  l)ecomes  the  case,  what  credence 
will  Members  and  the  American  people 
place  in  that  first  debate  over  the  budget 
resolution?  If  everyone  knows  that  their 
vote  In  May  or  June  need  only  be  a 
token  gesture  for  economy,  why  not  vote 


for  a  responsible  spending  lid?  The  Con- 
gress will  be  able  to  have  its  cake  and 
eat  it.  Sacrifices  will  be  apparent,  only 
until  the  push  for  additional  programs, 
considered  too  essential  to  postpone  for 
another  year.  And,  when  the  "push  comes 
to  shove"  Congress  will  look  the  other 
way  and  accept  the  larger  deficit. 

Those  who  feel  this  present  system 
contains  the  necessary  element  of  dis- 
cipline argue  strongly  for  the  worth  of 
additional  information  provided  by  the 
Congressional  Office  on  the  Budget.  New 
scorekeeping  procediu-es  will  give  the 
Congress  an  up-to-date  analysis  of  their 
spending  actions.  But  even  the  most 
elaborate  and  accurate  scoreboard  can 
not  curtail  the  age-old  political  desire  to 
please  the  voters.  In  the  wake  of  last- 
minute  efforts  to  grab  up  the  budget 
and/or  get  home  to  politics,  sound 
economic  arguments  will  offer  little 
opposition  to  the  wave  of  enthusiasm  for 
expanded  Federal  participation. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  believe  that 
the  most  pressing  need  is  for  Congress 
to  gain  control  over  total  spending  and 
to  require  that  its  many  separate  spend- 
ing decisions  be  in  accord  with  its  own 
celling.  If  the  June  1.  concurrent  resolu- 
tion  is  really  only  a  target,  It  will  quickly 
become  a  base  from  which  various  in- 
terests will  campaign  for  still  higher 
spending.  It  will  lack  effect  and  Members 
of  both  parties  be  on  notice  that  Con- 
gress is  not  serious  about  reforming  its 
budgetary  procedures. 

A  ceiling  which  is  the  real  focal  point 
for  congressional  debate  must  be  taken 
seriously.  This  legislation,  now  in  Its 
11th  formal  draft,  has  never  once 
strayed  from  the  notion  that  we  need 
a  new  concept,  a  new  methodology.  If  we 
are  going  to  get  our  hands  back  on  the 
steering  wheel.  Unless  we  make  the  budg- 
et resolution  create  a  pitched  battle  over 
this  Nation's  spending  needs,  we  will  not 
have  done  this  past  15  months  of  work 
real  justice.  If  the  process  is  only  going 
to  assuage  some  guilty  consciences,  it  is 
not  worth  the  trouble  or  the  cost. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  it  quite 
clear  that  I  consider  much  of  this  legis- 
lation to  be  an  enormous  step  forward.  I 
have  followed  this  bill  through  every 
step  of  Its  gestation,  and  have  been 
pleased  and  privileged  to  have  con- 
tributed to  its  development  and 
learned  a  great  deal  about  the  complex- 
ities of  our  budget  machinery.  Earlier 
versions,  which  would  have  severely 
limited  floor  debate  and  the  opjxtrtimity 
for  Members  to  be  heard,  have  given  way 
to  a  series  of  wrap-up  or  reconcilation 
measures,  designed  to  make  earlier  con- 
gressional actions  consistent  with  the 
overall  budget  resolution. 

But,  as  I  have  argued,  a  resolution 
easily  changed  is  no  resolution  at  all. 
That  is  why  I  offer  this  amendment 
today. 

It  would  allow  all  spending  bills  to 
move  through  Congress  as  they  do  today, 
but  would  not  permit  them  to  go  into 
effect  tmtll  a  triggering  bill  was  voted 
upon.  Congress  would  have  to  accept  the 
total  of  this  spending  by  showing  itself 
willing  to  stand  behind  the  economic  ne- 
cessity for  its  programs.  If  spending  con- 
forms to  the  last  concurrent  resolution, 
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this  trigger  should  prove  no  hardship.  It 
coiild  pass  on  a  simple  majority.  But,  if 
the  sum  of  congressional  actions  exceeds 
the  ceiling  in  the  first  resolution  and 
the  excess  is  not  offset  by  additional  rev- 
enues Congress  must  then  show  the 
American  people  that  the  urgency  is 
truly  there  by  mandating  the  excess  with 
a  two-thirds  vote. 

If  Congress  is  unable  to  reach  such  an 
accord,  the  spending  will  not  go  into  ef- 
fect. The  reconciliation  bill  prescribed  in 
this  version  would  then  become  the  ve- 
hicle for  cuts  in  planned  spending,  ad- 
ditional tax  Increases,  or  both.  What  my 
language  would  do  is  simple.  It  would 
allow  a  majority  of  Congress  to  make  the 
first  budget  resolution  a  meaningful  and 
revealing  debate. 

It  would  permit  Members  to  challenge 
any  spending  excesses  above  this  ceiling 
and  to  force  Congress  to  deal  with  their 
opposition.  It  would  have  the  effect  of 
making  a  majority  of  the  Members  pay 
attention  to  the  so-called  targets  as  they 
worked  their  way  through  various  spend- 
*  Ing  bills  during  the  summer. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  have  cham- 
pioned a  liberalized  version  of  this  new 
bill  contend  that  the  process,  as  they  see 
it,  can  work.  I,  for  one,  say  that  legisla- 
tive control  over  the  budget  must  work 
if  it  is  to  be  worth  its  salt.  I  would  pre- 
fer that  we  get  right  to  it,  by  adopting 
this  amendment  and  making  the  lan- 
guage effective  this  year,  rather  than 
waiting  for  several  years.  If  Congress  is 
so  pnxioxis  to  prove  itself,  why  not  show 
/  it  with  actions,  rather  than  words. 

I  can  not  in  good  conscience  endorse 
this  as  meaningful  budget  reform  imless 
it  is  strengthened  with  these  provisions. 
Without  some  real  constraint.  Congress 
will  have  created  new  committees,  a  new 
staff  office,  and  new  rules  of  procedure, 
but  it  would  not  have  changed  the  fun- 
damental imbalance  between  the  politi- 
cal pressure  to  spend  and  the  economic 
consequences  of  deficit  financing.  If  we 
are  really  serious  about  putting  the  Na- 
tion's economy  back  on  an  even  track 
of  healthy  growth  without  serious  infla- 
tion, we  must  be  able  to  assure  the  Amer- 
ican public,  and  the  world,  that  Congress 
is  doing  its  part  by  being  a  responsible 
leader  in  fiscal  affairs. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

In  response  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware,  I  should  first  like 
to  say  that  his  contributions  to  the 
budget  legislation  have  been  invaluable. 
He  has  participated  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  <Mr.  Ervin) 
and  the  distingiiished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Brock)  in  continuing  to  re- 
sist every  attempt  to  weaken  the  pres- 
ent legislation.  I  trust  that  both  of  those 
distinguished  Senators  will  be  appointed 
to  the  conference  committee,  so  that 
we  may  stand  together  to  continue  to 
get  a  strong  budget  reform  bill. 

I  think,  second,  the  contribution  that 
has  been  made  this  morning  in  the 
speech  we  have  just  heard  will  stand  us 
in  good  stead  over  a  period  of  time,  be- 
cause the  whole  process  will  be  an  evo- 
lutionary one.  We  are  going  to  learn 
from  experience. 


Our  concern  is  that  we  might  build  in 
provisions  that  would  be  so  rigid  at  the 
outset  that  we  might  find  that  we  had 
defeated  our  purpose  by  such  rigidity. 

I  address  myself,  first,  to  that  particu- 
lar provision  in  the  pending  amendment 
which  would  require  a  two-thirds  vote 
to  raise  the  spending  limit  in  the  recon- 
ciliation bill,  and  which  also  requires  a 
two-thirds  vote  to  raise  the  spending 
limit  in  subsequent  concurrent  resolu- 
tions. The  U.S.  Senate  has  invoked  the 
cloture  rule,  which  requires  a  two-thirds 
vote,  16  times  since  the  swioptlon  of  the 
rule  in  1917.  No  one  knows  better  than 
does  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
(Mr.  Ervin)  the  power  of  the  filibuster, 
the  power  of  continuity,  the  ability  of  a 
Senator  to  continue  to  argue,  persuade, 
and  hope  to  almost  exhaust  the  opposi- 
tion and  wear  them  down. 

In  this  regard,  I  think  it  would  be  un- 
fortunate to  build  In  such  rigidity  that, 
with  changing  circumstances  suid  con- 
ditions, we  could  not  be  fiexible.  For  ex- 
ample, there  could  l>e  a  war  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  felt  was  necessary  to 
protect  the  security  of  this  coimtry,  and 
yet  there  could  be  a  coalition  of  Senators 
that  would  just  be  against  that  war  or 
virtually  any  war,  and  they  could  pre- 
vent the  will  of  the  Senate  from  being 
exercised  in  increasing  appropriations 
and  expenditures  to  defend  the  country. 

I  hope  that  is  an  absurd  example,  be- 
cause I  do  not  like  to  feel  that  we  would 
ever  have,  in  a  time  of  nationsd  need,  a 
third  of  the  Senate  that  would  not  wish 
to  respond  to  that  national  need,  but  we 
have  to  take  into  account  conditions  that 
could  exist. 

Or,  in  another  matter  that  would  be  of 
deep  concern  to  a  number  of  Senators, 
if,  say,  we  moved  into  a  recession  or  a 
depression,  or  a  situation  such  as  the 
energy  crisis,  where  revenue  came  down 
sharply  and  precipitously  and  we  needed 
to  adjust,  I  could  envision  that  there 
would  be  a  certain  number  of  Senators 
who  would  simply  say  that  under  no  con- 
diticois  that  they  could  visualize  should 
we  ever  exceed  that  ceiling  or  have  a 
budget  that  was  not  in  balance,  and  a 
minority  could  be  put  together  that 
could  again  frustrate  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority in  that  particular  case. 

So  I  feel  that  the  two-thirds  require- 
ment is  very  rigid,  and  the  rigidity  of  it 
is  certainly  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  in  all  of  the  pieces  of  legislation 
over  which  we  have  had  controversy  over 
the  years,  only  16  times  have  we  ever  In- 
voked cloture  by  requiring  that  a  two- 
thirds  vote  on  a  particular  measure  be 
necessary  to  have  the  arguments  prevail. 

With  respect  to  the  triggering  mecha- 
nism, as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  knows,  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  provided  for  this  in 
our  measure.  We  felt  that  it  was  a 
desirable  feature,  and  I  must  say  that 
at  this  moment  I  sun  most  influenced 
by  the  amount  of  give  and  take  which 
we  have  experienced  as  we  worked  very 
closely  indeed  with  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
and  the  members  of  the  staffs  of  not  only 
that  committee,  but  of  all  other  commit- 
tees that  participated  for  a  period  of  an 


exhaustive  month  in  trying  to  reconcile 
our  differences;  and,  though  I  generally 
do  like  to  cling  to  our  original  ideas  and 
find  fault  with  anyone  who  would  seek 
to  persuade  us  otherwise,  I  did  become 
almost  persuaded  that  the  provisions 
that  we  had  made  in  the  Government 
operations  bill  could  be  modified  and 
were  improved  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  in  this  regard. 

The  Committee  eliminated  from  S. 
1541  the  provision  that  appropriation 
bills  must  contain  a  clause  that  the  new 
budget  authority  would  not  become  ef- 
fective until  Congress  has  enacted  a  ceil- 
ing enforcement  bill  shortly  before  the 
start  of  the  fiscal  year. 

As  the  report  clearly  indicates,  as  S. 
1541  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  it  provided 
that  no  appropriation  could  become 
available  imtil  it  was  "triggered"  by  a 
later  enforcement  bill.  The  result  would 
have  been  to  hold  the  various  appropri- 
ation bills  hostage  to  Presidential  action 
on  the  enforcement  measure. 

If  the  President  vetoed  the  enforce- 
ment bill,  all  appropriations  for  the  new 
year  would  be  held  In  limbo  until  Cori- 
gress  accommodated  itself  to  the  Presi- 
dential action.  In  effect,  a  year's  effort  on 
appropriations  would  have  hinged  on  a 
single  set  of  determinations  made  in  the 
crucial  last  days  of  the  budget  cycle. 
When  Congress  voted  on  an  individual 
appropriation,  it  would  not  know  how 
much  money  really  would  be  available, 
nor  would  the  President  know  this  when 
the  bill  was  sent  to  him.  Everything 
would  ride  on  the  single  enforcement 
measure  and  the  likelihood  of  deadlock 
and  confusion  would  be  multiplied.  More- 
over, there  would  be  an  invitation  to 
"pad"  appropriations  in  the  expectation 
that  they  would  be  cut  in  the  later  re- 
conciliation, so  that  rather  than  produc- 
ing fiscal  discipline,  the  new  process 
could  weaken  congrefsional  responsibil- 
ity. 

The  committee  very  wisely,  however, 
indicated  its  recognition  that  as  Con- 
gress gains  experience  with  Its  new 
budget  process,  it  may  consider  It  de- 
sirable to  supplement  the  procedures  es- 
tablished In  S.  1541  with  additional  en- 
forcement methods.  The  substitute  biU 
provides  that  the  first  budget  resolution 
may  require — for  the  fiscal  year  to  which 
it  applies — additional  procedures  such  as 
an  omnibus  appropriation  bill,  a  trigger- 
ing clause  in  appropriation  bills,  or  hold- 
ing appropriation  and  spending  bills  at 
the  enrolling  desk  until  Congress  has  ap- 
proved the  second  budget  resolution  and 
any  required  reconciliation  measure. 
Thus,  the  substitute  bill  allows  for  the 
evolutionary  development  of  the  con- 
gressional budget  process,  rather  than  an 
all-at-once  implementation. 

So  I  would  hope,  as  we  gain  experience, 
that  we  would  see  that  here,  on  balance, 
we  have  a  bill  now  that  is  strong  enough 
so  that  we  can  resist  those  forces  that 
are  going  to  try  to  move  the  expenditure 
limit  up  above  the  limitation  established 
in  the  first  concurrent  resolution,  despite 
the  fact  that  no  evidence  would  cause 
us  to  beUeve  we  should  change  the  orig- 
inal economic  forecasts  and  the  assump- 
tions that  we  had  made;  and  we  will  have 
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to  resist  those  efforts.  But  I  W'  uld  be 
very  coDcemed  about  now  bulldl  ig  In  a 
ri^dity  which  would  cause.  If  It  ^ere  so 
built  In.  a  situation  where  we 
lose  the  support,  concurrence, 
thuslasm  that  we  now  have 
through  this  process  of  educat 
evolution  as  the  bill  has  develo: 
the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

So,  for  that  reason,  I  regretf 
pose  the  amendment;  but  once 
commend  my  distinguished  cdlleague 
from  Delaware  for  the  outstandi  g  con- 
tribution he  has  made  to  the  bill ;  nd  the 
outstanding  contribution  he  contl  lues  to 
make  by  even  offering  this  eoiei  dment 
and  pointing  out  that  certali  ly  we 
should  not  by  any  means  weaken  t  ils  bill, 
and  If  anything  we  should  cont  lue  to 
move  In  the  direction  of  strengi  lenlng 
it  as  we  gain  ex]?erlence  with  theaprovi- 
sions  that  have  been  outlined  in  i.  1541 
as  it  now  stands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  EBVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ju  :  want 
to  say  that  the  Senator  from  Ullr  )is  has 
made  such  a  fine  argument  agali  >t  this 
amendment  that  I  do  not  feel  1  c  n  add 
anything  to  it. 

I  would  also  like  to  say,  as  1  e  did, 
that  the  distinguished  SenatoiH  from 
Delaware  has  been  one  of  the  moit  dili- 
gent members  of  the  Government  |>pera- 
tions  Committee,  and  it  would  le  im- 
possible for  me  to  overmagnif y  th#  many 
contributions  which  he  has  madejko  the 
work  of  the  conunlttee,  both  in  Kspect 
to  this  particular  bill  and  in  resiect  to 
the  other  legislation  which  has  come  be- 
fore the  committee  during  this  lession 
of  Congress.  i 

I  feel  that  I  ought  to  express!  those 
thoughts  because  it  would  be  lmi]t)s&ible 
for  any  committee  to  have  a  morekalth- 
ful  and  more  diligent  member  than  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  has 
had  in  the  person  of  the  dlstingjlished 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  sha 
time  In  a  moment  to  the  Senatol 
Georgia,  but  I  would  Just  like  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  tho|Com- 
mittee  on  Government  Operations.  It  has 
been  a  great  pleasure  to  work  ou  this 
legislation.  As  in  many  other  areiis,  he 
has  certainly  provided  great  leadj^rship 
to  the  committee,  and  I  thank  him  ]  Or  his 
generoiis  remarks. 

I  yield  the  Senator  from  Georgi^i  such 
time  as  he  may  require.  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark).  The  Chair  would  remind  Sena- 
tors that  under  the  previous  order*,  I  at  11 
o'clock  the  Senate  will  return  to  th  con- 
sideration of  the  Nelson-M<  ndale 
amendment,  and  that  is  about  1  i  Inute 
from  now. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  thinl  I  can 
finish  my  remarks  in  1  minute. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Illinol^  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  iri  com- 
mending the  Senator  from  Delawajre.  He 
and  I  have  spent  many  hours  ij  i  this 
work  on  the  Senate  Budget,  Mdaage- 
ment,  and  Expenditures  Subcom  littee 
measure. 

In  working  on  this  legislation,  alt  tough 
it  is  not  as  tough  or  as  disciplined  fas  he 
would  like  or  I  would  like,  wlthc  it  his 


presence,  without  his  great  effort,  we 
would  have  a  much  looser  bill  than  we 
have  now.  I  commend  him  and  I  also 
commend  him  on  hia  amendment. 

I  agree  with  some  of  the  criticisms 
which  have  been  made  but  I,  for  one,  will 
vote  for  the  amendment,  because  its  vir- 
tues certainly  overwhelm  its  disadvan- 
tages. The  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
made  c,  magnificent  contribution  toward 
making  this  legislation  meaningful  and 
capable  of  providing  real  discipline  for 
the  first  time  In  the  budgetary  process. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  resiune  consideration  of 
amendment  No.  1046. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  regret  to  have  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondalk)  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Nelson),  but  I  am  opposed  to 
it.  It  would  limit  a  member  from  serving 
for  more  than  6  years  on  the  new  budget 
committee.  It  would  prevent  members 
from  gaining  the  same  kind  of  experience 
over  a  longer  period  of  time  in  the  areas 
of  the  committee's  jurisdiction.  Members 
would  not  be  able  to  become  &s  expert  as, 
say,  the  members  of  the  Finance  and 
Appropriations  Committees  would.  For 
Instance,  they  would  only  serve  for  6 
years.  Additionally,  If  they  can  only  serve 
on  the  committee  for  a  brief  period  of 
time  and  would  then  retain  ad  infinitum 
their  meml)ershlp  on  two  other  major 
standing  committees,  obviously  the  time 
of  the  Budget  Committee  members  would 
be  badly  fragmented  and  split  and  they 
would  not  be  able  to  give  the  budget 
committee  the  kind  of  time  and  atten- 
tion, the  energy  and  the  talent,  the  dedi- 
cation and  the  service  that  they  would 
otherwise  give  if  they  served  only  on  that 
major  committee  and  one  other  major 
committee,  as  is  presently  the  rule  in  the 
Senate. 

Second,  by  so  doing,  by  having  a  rotat- 
ing committee,  the  stature  of  that  com- 
mittee would  be  greatly  reduced.  This 
legislation,  once  it  becomes  law.  will  be 
dlfQcult  to  implement.  So  while  I  believe 
it  can  possibly  be  a  workable  act,  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  it  will  work.  A 
great  deal  will  depend  on  the  human 
element  in  both  Houses. 

If  this  committee  is  looked  on  as  just 
a  temporary  committee  on  which  one 
may  serve  and  get  a  little  exposure  and 
a  little  experience,  and  then  shift  back 
to  another  committee,  it  will  reduce  the 
statiu-e  of  that  committee.  This  commit- 


tee needs  stature.  Tlie  Appropriations 
and  the  Finance  Committees  already 
have  stature.  We  have  a  new  committee 
here  and  it  will  be  a  vitally  important 
committee  which  will  need  equal  stature 
with  that  of  the  Appropriations  and  Fi- 
nance Committees  and  other  committees. 

It  will  detract  from  the  stature  of  that 
committee  if  it  becomes  a  sort  of  rolling 
stone  committee  on  which  members  will 
rotate.  It  would  be  Just  another  commit- 
tee assignment  for  a  member — ^Just  an- 
other chore,  another  burden — and  not 
one  of  his  most  important  committee  as- 
signments. 

Third,  the  amendment  would  preclude 
the  development  of  long-term  personal 
relations  with  members  of  the  new  com- 
mittee and  the  other  standing  commit- 
tees whose  legislative  work  would  have 
to  be  coordinated  nith  the  new  budget 
committee. 

The  Finance  Committee  has  a  long  his- 
tory, and  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  a  history  which  goes  back  deep  into 
the  roots  of  this  Institution.  They  both 
have  great  stature.  The  members  of  these 
committees,  because  of  their  seniority  on 
such  committees,  generally,  not  only  have 
great  stature  within  the  committee 
structure  but  also  within  the  Senate.  If 
we  are  going  to  set  up  a  committee  now 
that  rotates  its  membership,  its  mem- 
bers will  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
to  gain  valuable  experience  and  would 
not  be  as  dedicated  in  their  service  to 
that  committee,  because  of  that  fact,  nor 
be  able  to  accumulate  the  expertise  in 
their  field,  which  all  members  of  other 
committees  are  able  to  gain  with  long 
and  continuous  service. 

I  am  afraid  that  they  will  not  then 
have  the  prestige  that  will  enable  them 
to  act  with  the  kind  of  comity  that  will 
be  needed  between  the  budget  committee 
and  the  Appropriations  and  Finance 
Committees,  If  we  are  going  to  make  this 
legislation  work. 

The  members  of  the  Appropriations 
and  Finance  and  other  committees  may 
otherwise  view  those  who  will  be  work- 
ing on  the  Budget  Committee  as  just 
messing  into  the  business  of  the  Appro- 
priations and  Finance  and  other  com- 
mittees. It  will  damage  chances  of  favor- 
able implementation  of  this  act,  once  it 
becomes  law. 

Finally,  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
veer  away  from  the  normal  procedure 
governing  the  service  on  standing  com- 
mittees in  this  body. 

If  this  is  really  going  to  be  a  major 
standing  committee,  then  it  should 
stand  on  an  equal  basis  with  all  other 
such  standing  committees,  and  its  mem- 
bers should  understand  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  trust,  for  these  vari- 
ous reasons,  that  the  Senate  will  not 
agree  to  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota,      Mr.      Nelson      and      Mr. 

MONDALE. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  I  agree  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Republlctm  leader. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  if  we  have 
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any  time  left  on  our  side,  we  yield  it 
back.  < 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains?    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Six  min- 
utes remain. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  unless 
someone  else  wishes  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  the  amendment,  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  our  time. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  my  aide  Bruce 
Thompson  be  allowed  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  this  amendment  has  now  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeeing  to  the 
amendment— No.  1046— of  Senators 
Nelson  and  Mondale. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the 
Senator  from  Lousiana  (Mr.  Long),  the 
Senator  from  Oliio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF),  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph),  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Metzendaum)  would  each  vote 
"nay."        

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  , 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
nick),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure).  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  AncEN)  is  absent  because 
of  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford),  and 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young) 
are  absent  oh  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  24, 
nays  56,  as  follows: 


NAYS— 56 


|No.  82  Legl 

YEAS— 24 

Abourezk 

Dole 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Hart 

Packwood 

BIden 

Hughes 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Case 

Javlts 

Stevens 

Chiles 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Church 

McOovem 

Tunney 

Clark 

Mondale 

WUllamB 

Allen 

Fannin 

Mclntyre 

Baker 

Pong 

Metcalf 

Bartlett 

Goldwater 

Montoya 

Beall 

Gravel 

Muskle 

Bennett 

Griffin 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Gurney 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hansen 

Percy 

Brock 

Hartke 

Proxmire 

Buckle; 

Haskell 

Roth 

Burdick 

Hathaway 

Schweiker 

Byrd. 

Helms 

Scott,  Hugh 

Harry  P., 

Jr.    Hollings 

Scott. 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Hruska 

William  L 

Cannon 

Huddleston 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Inouye 

Stennis 

Cranston 

Jackson 

Taft 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Domenlcl 

Mathlas 

Tower 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Ervin 

McGee 

NOT  VOTING- 

-20 

Aiken 

Johnston 

Ribicoff 

Bellmon 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Cook 

Long 

Symington 

Dominlck 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Eagleton 

Metzenbaum 

Weicker 

Fulbright 

Moss 

Young 

Hatfield 

Randolph 

So  the  Nelson-Mondale  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  CURTIS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order  the  Senate  will  now  re- 
tium  to  the  consideration  of  amendment 
No.  1055. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
understanding  that  time  was  reserved 
for  me  to  speak  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  desire? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  there  was  an  understanding  yes- 
terday that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  would  be 
assured  of,  I  believe,  15  minutes  on  the 
bill.  But  at  this  moment,  operating  under 
the  unanimous  consent  request,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  has  an 
amendment  before  the  Senate  and  is 
under  controlled  time.  Perhaps  the  man- 
agers of  the  amendment  would  agree  to 
yield  some  time  now  to  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No.  I  am  willing  to  let 
the  amendment  proceed.  I  do  wish  to 
speak  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  We  have 
an  understanding  that  the  Senator  will 
have  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  that  be  before  or 
after  the  vote? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Before  the 
vote. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  I  understand  the 
situation  now.  the  amendment  I  shall 
offer  will  follow  the  Roth  amendment.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  nine  minutes  re- 
maining. The  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina has  18  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  In- 


tend to  use  all  that  time,  but  I  do  want 
to  summarize  why  I  think  my  amend- 
ment is  so  impKjrtant. 

I  wish  to  remind  my  fellow  Senators 
that  the  reason  the  Joint  Study  Commit- 
tee on  Budget  Control  was  established 
over  a  year  ago  was  due  to  the  problem 
we  were  having  with  deficit  spending.  I 
wish  to  read  the  recommendations  of  the 
joint  committee  on  which  served  many 
distinguished  Members  of  this  body,  as 
well  as  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

In  that  study  it  was  concluded  that 
the  Joint  Study  Committee  believed  that 
the  Congress'  failure  to  arrive  at  con- 
gressional budgetary  decisions  on  an 
overall  basis  has  been  a  contributing  fac- 
tor to  the  size  of  thes"  deficits. 

As  a  result  of  our  not  considering 
spending  together,  it  pointed  out.  we 
were  not  determining  the  relative  prior- 
ities of  the  various  spending  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend.  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  ROTH.  My  concern  with  the  legis- 
lation in  its  present  form  is  that  it  will 
not  bring  about  meaningful  debate  on 
the  overall  budget.  But  just  as  in  the  case 
of  the  debt  ceiling,  the  debate  on  the 
overall  budget  both  at  the  beginning  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  wiU  become  an 
exercise  in  futility  because  people  will 
know  it  can  be  easily  overturned. 

I  .-^ay  again,  that  if  the  Congress  votes 
for  increased  spending  in  June,  July,  or 
August,  it  is  not  going  to  vote  to  cut 
back  those  programs  in  October,  particu- 
larly in  an  election  year. 

Our  most  pressing  need  is  the  control 
of  inflation  and  its  cause,  deficit  spend- 
ing. My  amendment  would  control  excess 
Federal  spending.  What  I  propose  is  a 
two-thirds  requirement  to  increase  Fed- 
eral spending  after — and  I  emphasize  the 
word  "after " — we  establish  the  original 
concurrent  resolution  budget. 

Under  the  legislation.  Congress,  by  a 
majority  vote,  must  create  a  Federal 
budget  by  June  1.  What  I  propose  is  that 
if  we  want  to  increase  that  budget,  it 
ought  to  take  a  two-thirds  majority; 
otherwise  we  are  not  going  to  pay  much 
attention  to  the  original  budget. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  method  is 
infiexible;  that  a  one-third  plus  one  ma- 
jority could  hobble  the  intent  of 
Congress. 

No.  1. 1  am  not  a  man  of  such  little  faith 
that  I  do  not  believe  Congress  is  going  to 
do  what  is  necessai-y  in  the  event  of  a 
major  catastrophe,  whether  it  be  war  or 
depresssion.  I  think  we  would  live,  under 
those  circumstances,  up  to  our  responsi- 
bilities. But  I  would  also  point  out  that  if 
that  did  happen,  it  takes  only  a  majority 
to  change  the  rules  of  the  Congress.  So 
we  would  not  be  locked  into  a  situation 
that  cannot  be  changed. 

What  I  am  asking  is  this:  That  the 
original  budget  be  adopted  by  simple  ma- 
jority ;  any  future  increase  would  have  to 
be  adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  too  much  to  ask  this  Congress 
to  stand  by  a  decision  it  made  on  June  1 
for  the  next  4  months.  It  seems  to  be  only 
commonsense. 
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Finally,    the    triggering    mechi 
much  like  that  contained  in  the 
ment  Operations  version  of  the  b: 
also  be  adopted  by  simple  majorit 
does  not  exceed  the  original  budge 
it  adds  increased  revenues  thro 
creased  taxes. 

These  are  tough  measures,  but  th  y  are 
necessary.  If  they  are  going  to  c  ntrol 
inflation  or  if  we  are  going  to  reest  bllsh 
confidence  in  the  American  dollai  this 
Congress  has  to  make  hard  decislo  s. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yea  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ylel<  such 
time  as  he  may  require  to  the  c  stin- 
guished  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock). 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  lena- 
tor  from  Etelaware  is  second  to  m  le  in 
this  body  in  his  dedication  to  flsc  1  re- 
sponsibility and  to  the  economic  s  und- 
ness  of  this  Nation.  He  carries  the  r  ipect 
of  all  of  us  in  that  regard.  His  conti  ulng 
effort  with  reference  to  this  part  :ular 
bill  has  been  imique  in  its  contrib  tlon. 
He  is  one  of  ability  and  honesty,  a  d  he 
is,  in  my  opinion,  usually  right. 

In  this  particular  Instance  I  su  >port 
that  section  of  the  amendment  #hich 
deals  with  the  trigger  clause  that  «is  in 
our  bill,  and  I  wish  we  could  restdk  it, 
but  there  is  another  part  of  the  adlend- 
ment  which  I  find  it  difficult  to  a  cept, 
and  that  is  that  section  which  r  lates 
to  a  two-thirds  vote  on  a  conti  ulng 
resolution. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  started  to  xrork 
on  this  legislation  something  over  2  ears 
ago.  one  of  the  things  we  first  did  v  is  to 
study  the  actions  of  the  Congress  in  IS46, 
1947.  1948,  when  a  similar  effori  was 
made  and  a  similar  bill  was  passec  only 
to  have  it  fall  of  its  own  weight  be  ause 
that  bill  was  so  drawn  as  to  be  unac  :ept- 
able  or  unworkable  to  the  Memb<  "S  of 
either  body. 

I  kept  that  example  well  befor  me, 
because  I  do  not  want  to  see  this  egis- 
laUon  fail  again.  It  is  too  imports  it  to 
the  people  of  this  country.  There  s  no 
way  to  calculate  the  burden  or  the 
American  taxpayer  of  a  $304  I  llion 
budget.  It  is  too  much  to  bear. 

It  is  long  past  time  that  we  addi  issed 
our  national  priorities  in  a  more  re  [X)n- 
sible  way.  It  is  not  for  lack  of  lnt(  rrity 
that  we  have  not  done  it;  it  is  for  a  It  :k  of 
a  structure  in  which  to  do  it.  This  i  Just 
the  first  step.  I  think  we  ought  to  r  cog- 
nize that  this  is  just  the  first  step  The 
process  is  going  to  have  to  contini  ;  for 
years,  but  it  is  a  revolutionary  first  step, 
and  I  am  deeply  concerned  that  tl  (  ac- 
ceptance of  this  amendment  wov  d  so 
burden  the  bill,  the  implementati  n  of 
the  bill,  that  it  would  follow  the  exi  nple 
of  Congress  in  1948  and  fall  of  Iti  own 
weight.  The  Members  of  Congress  s:  nply 
did  not  abide  by  it  because  they  ould 
not  abide  the  restrictions  impose  I  on 
them. 

This  Congress  operates  by  ma,  )rity 
vote,  and  If  a  majority  of  the  Hoi  «  or 
Senate  decided  they  were  going  to  t  ke  a 
certain  course  of  action,  nothing  1  the 
world  would  defer  or  change  them  from 
doing  just  exactly  that.  That  is  thi  way 
the  system  works.  There  is  nothing  ^  rong 


with  that.  There  may  be  something 
wrong  with  the  decision  or  judgment  of 
the  Individual  Members,  but  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  the  majority  vote. 

And  that  is  the  question  we  have  be- 
fore us:  Are  we  going  to  inhibit  that  op- 
portunity for  change?  Are  we  going  to 
so  burden  the  process  of  prioritizing  our 
national  needs  in  limiting  our  national 
expenditures,  to  establish  criteria  for 
honest  budget  reform,  that  it  will  not 
work?  That  is  the  particular  concern  I 
have  at  this  particular  moment,  and  de- 
spite my  enormous  sense  of  respect  8Uid 
admiration  for  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware and  my  sharing  of  his  objective. 
I  hope  the  amendment  is  not  accepted  in 
this  particular  case.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  oppo-sed  to  the  amendment. 

The  two  principal  features  of  the 
amendment  are:  First,  to  require  that  a 
trigger  provision  be  included  in  all 
spending  bills,  and  second,  to  require  a 
two-third  vote  to  increase  any  spending 
figures  agreed  to  in  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget,  or  to  approve 
an  increase  in  the  debt,  as  set  in  the  first 
resolution. 

The  trigger  proposal  was  embodied  in 
an  amendment  by  Senator  Nunn.  It  was 
not  agreed  to  because  it  would  create  a 
situation  in  which  the  President  could, 
with  a  single  veto,  wipe  out  the  whole 
session's  work  on  spending  bills. 

A  delay  in  completing  action  on  a  rec- 
onciliation bill  would  force  the  Con- 
gress to  rely  on  continuing  resolutions 
to  keep  the  Government  going,  thus 
negating  the  advantage  in  changing  to 
an  October  1  fiscal  year. 

It  might  increase  the  likelihood  of  leg- 
islative-executive stalemate,  because  so 
much  imix)rtance  would  be  attached  to 
a  single  measure,  whose  approval  would 
be  essential  to  the  orderly  functioning  of 
the  Government. 

The  required  two-thirds  vote  to  In- 
crease the  spending  figures  set  in  the 
first  resolution  fails  to  take  account  of 
the  gross  inaccuracies  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  budget  forecasting.  As  noted 
in  the  Rules  Committee  report — page 
13 — the  average  level  of  supplemental  ap- 
propriations enacted  over  the  past  decade 
has  been  almost  $10  billion  per  year.  In 
addition  the  report  also  indicated — on 
page  21 — that  underestimates  of  expend- 
itures for  nonappropriated  programs — 
such  as  interest  on  the  debt  and  social 
measure  tnists — have  equalled  almost  $3 
billion  per  year,  over  the  past  5  years. 

Thus,  the  facts  of  life  are  that  we  will 
have  incomplete  or  inacciu"ate  informa- 
tion when  we  adopt  the  first  concurrent 
resolution.  To  permit  one-third  of  the 
Senate  to  insist  on  the  spending  limits 
set  in  that  resolution  would  deny  a  ma- 
jority the  right  to  "work  its  will."  It  could 
cause  very  serious  disruptions  in  estab- 
lished programs,  by  forcing  drastic 
reduction  in  so-called  controllable  pro- 
grams when  expenditures  in  other  pro- 
grams rise  unexpectedly.  It  would  sub- 
ject the  Congress  to  rigid  set  of  proce- 
dures which  are  incompatible  with  its 
operating  methods  and  with  the  preroga- 
tives of  a  majority  of  the  Senate. 


I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  will  take 
only  just  one  or  two  further  moments. 

I  recall  back  in  1969  when  the  then 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, introduced  a  spending  limitation 
accompanied  by  an  increase  in  taxes.  I 
also  recall  very  vividly  how  time  after 
time  that  ceiling  was  violated  as  this 
Congress  added  more  spending  to  it. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  that  what  I 
am  proposing  is  infiexible.  I  point  out 
that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  this  Con- 
gress from  adopting  as  large  a  budget  as 
it  desires.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  when 
we  make  that  decision  by  June  1,  we 
ought  to  be  willing  to  live  by  it  for  the 
next  4  months;  otherwise  we  have  gone 
through  an  exercise  that  history  shows 
will  have  very  little  or  no  Impact. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  evolu- 
tionary development  of  budgetary  re- 
form, and  I  hope  that  those  who  antici- 
pate major  reform  prove  to  be  correct. 
But  to  me  it  is  a  tragedy  that  this  Con- 
gress is  not  willing  to  take  strong  re- 
form steps  right  now.  This  morning  we 
see  news  to  the  effect  that  infiation  in- 
creased this  past  month  by  more  than  1 
percent.  I  do  not  think  any  leading  econ- 
omist would  deny  that  deficit  spending 
has  been  a  major  factor  in  that  Inflation. 

In  any  event,  what  I  am  asking  is  for 
this  Congress  to  not  only  have  meaning- 
ful debates  on  the  overall  budget  but  to 
know  that,  having  adopted  the  national 
priorities,  they  will  have  to  live  within 
that  budget  for  che  following  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  willing  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  back  the  rest  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton).  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Ftn.BRiGHT) .  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  .  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coff),  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum)  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook), 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
NicK) ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clore),  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thtjrmond)  .  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker).  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton) are  necessarily  ateent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Aken)  is  absent  because 
of  illness  in  the  family. 
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I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfuld),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford),  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  23, 
nays  57,  as  follows: 


|No.  83  Leg.] 

YEAS— 23 

Baker 

Dole 

Nunn 

Bartlett 

Domenicl 

Proxmire 

Beall 

Fannin 

Roth 

Bennett 

Griffin 

Scott. 

Blden 

Gurney 

William  L. 

Buckley 

Hansen 

Talt 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Tower 

Harry  F., 

Jr.     Hniska 

Curtis 

McClellan 
NAYS— 57 

Abourezk 

Gravel 

Met  calf 

Allen 

Hart 

Mondale 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Montoya 

Bentsen 

Haskell 

Muskie 

Bible 

Hathaway 

Nelson 

Brock 

HolUngs 

Packwood 

Brooke 

Huddleston 

Pastore 

Burdick 

Hughes 

Pearson 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Humphrey 

Pell 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Percy 

Case 

Jackson 

Schwelker 

Chiles 

Javits 

Scott,  Hugh 

Church 

Johnston 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Stennis 

Cranston 

Mansfleld 

Stevens 

EasUand 

Mathias 

Stevenson 

Ervin 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Pong 

McGovern 

Tunney 

Goldwater 

Mclntyre 

Williams 

NOT  VOTING— 20 

Aiken 

Hatfield 

Ribicoff 

Bellmon 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

cook 

Long 

Symington 

Cotton 

Mccnure 

Thurmond 

Dominick 

Metzenbaum 

weicker 

Eagleton 

Moss 

Young 

Pulbrlght 

Randolph 

So  Mr.  Roth's  amendment  (No.  1055) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  express  my  support  for  the  ef- 
forts of  the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  in  his  efforts  to  draft  legisla- 
tion designed  to  reaffirm  congressional 
intent  in  the  whole  area  that  has  come 
to  be  known  as  "impoundments." 

I  understand  that  title  X  of  the  Budget 
Reform  Act  of  1974  is  intended  to  reaf- 
firm and  reassert  the  congressional  in- 
tent that  the  President  shall  be  pro- 
hibited from  impoundments  or  any  such 
activities  involving  the  refusal  to  ob- 
ligate to  the  full  extent,  or  any  action 
with  similar  effect,  the  appropriations 
provided  by  the  Congress.  This  is  my  un- 
derstanding of  title  X.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor believe  and  intend  that  title  X  should 
resolve  this  impoundment  problem? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington is  correct  in  his  statement  that 
title  X  is  intended  to  reach  the  problem 
of  impoimdment,  reserves,  and  appor- 
tionments in  all  its  forms. 

The  purpose  of  title  X  is  to  define, 
clarify,  and  thereby  limit  the  authority 
under  which  the  President  and  any  other 
officer  or  employee  of  the  executive 
branch  may  take  any  action  which 
places  appropriated  funds  in  reserve, 
or  has  that  effect  for  any  period  of  time. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  intent 
of  the  committee  that  the  word  "reserve" 


is  to  be  interpreted  in  its  broadest  sense. 
As  the  Senator  from  Washington  knows, 
the  President  and  his  officers  have  be- 
come increasingly  resourceful  at  making 
new  interpretations  of  tlie  intent  of  the 
Antideficiency  Act  as  well  as  the  ap- 
propriations acts  insofar  as  they  con- 
cern administration  arguments  which 
would  allow  the  President  to  legally  ini- 
pound  funds.  Fortunately,  the  Federal 
courts  have  recognized  consistently  that 
Congress  has  intended  that  appropria- 
tions be  obUgated  and  expended  and 
have  not  allowed  semantic  arguments  of 
tlie  executive  branch  to  fi-ustrate  sucli 
congressional  intent. 

In  this  respect,  the  committee  intends 
the  provisions  of  title  X  to  reach  all  the 
past  and  future  meclianisms  which  this 
President  or  any  other  Executive  has 
devised  or  will  devise. 

We  intend  the  language  in  title  X  to 
mean  any  action  by  the  executive  branch 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  establish- 
ing a  reserve,  or  otherwise  delaying  or 
making  unavailable  for  obUgation  or  ex- 
penditure appropriations  made  by  the 
Congress  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with 
acliieving  the  full  scope,  intent,  and  ob- 
jectives of  Congress  in  enacting  that  ap- 
propriation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  fully  agree  and 
support  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  and  I  wish  to  in- 
sure that  the  record  clearly  reflects  that 
the  interpretation  and  purpose  of  the 
committee  is  the  same  as  the  entire  Sen- 
ate, if  and  when  title  X  becomes  the 
law  of  the  land. 

I  am  particulaily  concerned  that  the 
President  or  any  other  member  of  the 
executive  branch  not  t)e  allowed  to  adopt 
a  narrow  interpretation  of  the  word  "re- 
serves" as  it  appears  in  title  X.  Is  it  the 
intent  of  the  committee  that  "reserves" 
be  interpreted  to  mean  any  action  which 
has  the  effect  of  establishing  a  budgetai-y 
reserve?  This  would  include,  for  example, 
the  delaying  of  the  obligation  of  appro- 
priated funds  by  the  impoimdment  of 
positions,  which  is  a  new  variation  of 
the  impoundment  theme  now  being  pro- 
posed and  contemplated  in  the  executive 
branch. 

One  way  tliis  works  is  to  fire  or  trans- 
fer the  staff  so  as  to  so  disorganize  the 
grant-processing  organization  of  a  de- 
partment or  agency  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible to  award  the  grants  and  obli- 
gate the  fimds  before  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year.  The  net  effect  is  the  same — 
impoundment. 

Another  variation  of  impoundment 
that  is  being  proposed  by  some  executive 
agencies  is  called  forward  funding  or 
multiple-year  grant  periods.  One  way 
this  works  is  for  an  agency  to  obligate 
the  funds  in  a  way  that  spreads  the  ex- 
penditure over  a  period  of  years  instead 
of  the  usual  practice  of  awarding  fund- 
ing for  12-month  grants.  The  net  effect 
is  that  the  level  of  funding  is  lowered — 
another  devious  method  of  impound- 
ment. 

So,  I  ask  the  distingwshed  Senator, 
is  it  the  intent  of  the  committee  that 
"reserves"  be  interpreted  to  mean  any 
action  which  has  the  same  effect  as 
establishing  a  budi'etary  reserve? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  The  phrase  "In  ap- 


portioning any  appropriation,  reserves  ' 
clearly  encompasses  any  effort  or  action 
by  the  executive  branch  which  has  the 
effect  of  delaying  the  appropriation,  ob- 
ligation, or  expenditure  of  funds,  or 
which  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  pro- 
gram level  below  the  level  contemplated 
by  the  Congress  in  the  enactment  of  an 
appropriations  bill  or  budget  authoritv 
Any  such  delay  in  expenditure  of  appro- 
priations is,  in  effect,  the  creation  of  a 
reserve"  within  the  meaning  of  title  X 
of  the  bill. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  administra- 
tion proposed  rescission  of  $328.8  million 
m  fimds  in  the  fiscal  1974  budget  that 
liad  been  appropriated  by  Congi-ess  for 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Department  of  La- 
bor. The  administration  apportioned  the 
fund.s  to  tlie  agencies,  witli  instructions 
not  to  obligate  or  spend  the  money 
imtil  Congress  acted  on  the  rescission 
proposals. 

Since  the  funds  were  apportioned,  and 
thus  not  in  a  "budgetary  reserve,"  tlie 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  did 
not  include  those  fimds  in  its  report  on 
impoundments."  But  the  proposed  re- 
scissions were  functionally  identical  to 
tlie  withliolding  of  funds  so  reported, 
til  us  delaying  by  man>-  montlis  tlie  im- 
plementation of  progams  enacted  and 
funded  by  Congress.  The  committee  does 
not  coimtenance  such  pi-actices.  The  ap- 
portionment, obligation,  contracting,  or 
personnel  practices  of  the  executive 
branch  cannot  be  used  as  a  method  of 
withholding  funifs.  All  such  actions  are 
properly  characterized  as  having  tlie 
effect  of  establishment  of  a  "reserve"  and 
fall  within  the  mandate  and  directives  of 
title  X. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  CaroUna  for  his  comments. 
It  is  reassuiing  to  Icnow  that  the  clear 
congressional  intent  in  the  word  "re- 
serve" as  used  in  title  X  is  to  include  any 
action  by  any  executive  branch  officer 
which  has  the  same  effect  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  budgetary  reserve  of  appro- 
priated funds. 

Is  it  correct  to  say  that  under  title  X, 
the  executive  branch  may  not  take  any 
action  to  delay  or  withhold  appropria- 
tions or  budget  authority,  whatever  the 
method  or  semantic  description  of  the 
method? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  correct. 

REPOSMING  THE  WAT  CONGRESS  HANDLES  THE 
FEDERAL  BtTDGET 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
hope  and  my  expectation  that  the  Senate 
will  pass  overwhelmingly  today  a  com- 
prehensive bill  to  reform  the  haphazard 
manner  in  which  we  have,  for  far  too 
long,  dealt  with  the  Federal  budget.  I 
shall  vote  for  it  with  both  enthusiasm 
and  conviction.  This  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  important  pieces  of  legislation 
of  this  Congress,  and  may  well  be  of  more 
permanent  significance  than  anything 
done  here  for  a  decade. 

For  many  years  I  have  urged  this  re- 
form. Over  16  months  ago,  I  chaired  an 
ad  hoc  series  of  congressional  hearings 
on  the  need  for  this  reform.  Last  year  I 
introduced,  together  with  Senator  Ste- 
venson, a  bill  which  contained  the  prin- 
cipal provisions  of  this  legislation.  I  have 
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spoken  about  this  measure  to  grofps 
throughout  my  State  of  Maryland 
have  been  encouraged  by  the  wldespn 
support  which  this  action  has  recei^jfed. 
There  are  many  serious  problems  f  c- 
ing  the  Congress  at  this  time,  but  th  ee 
of  the  most  pressing  are:  First,  the  n  ed 
for  a  more  orderly  and  wiser  expendlt 
of  public  moneys,  and  the  related  n  ed 
for  a  means  of  considering  our  natio  lal 
priorities;  second,  the  requirement  t 
fiscal  responsibility  be  maintained; 
third,  the  question  of  the  divisionlof 
power  between  the  executive  branch  i  ad 
Congress. 

These  three  problems  come  togethe:  in 
the  consideration  of  the  procedures  C  a- 
gress  employs  in  passing  the  Ped«  til 
budget.  The  procedure  we  have  follow  ed 
in  the  past  may  only  be  described  as 
chaotic.  Appropriations  bills  are  cons  fl- 
ared seratim,  as  if  they  were  unrelated  to 
available  revenues  and  unrelated  to  le 
total  amount  of  expenditures.  The  !  ze 
of  the  Federal  budget  and  the  amoi  it, 
or  even  the  existence,  of  a  siuplus  or  d  f- 
icit  are  almost  mystical  events;  we  f  id 
out  about  them  only  at  the  end  of  a  s  s- 
sion  by  totaling  up  the  amoimts  we  hi  ve 
appropriated  and  comparing  this  tota!  to 
estimated  revenues.  As  far  as  the  C  n- 
gress  is  concerned,  the  budget  is  :  ot 
planned.  Instead,  like  topsy,  it  just  gro  rs. 
And  without  planning  there  can  be  lo 
rational  congressional  consideration  of 
competing  national  priorities.  The  fii  al 
budget  will  be  fiscally  sound  under  I  le 
present  practice  by  pood  fortime  rati  sr 
than  by  good  judgment.  Nor  can  there  >e 
the  reasoned  balance  of  powers  betwe  n 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  )f 
our  Government  which  was  envision  d 
by  our  Founding  Fathers  when  they  t  i- 
trusted  the  power  of  the  purse  to  t  le 
Congress. 

If  America  could  in  the  past  afforc  a 
Congrress  wiiich  held  the  piu^se  strir  ts 
taut  or  slack  with  little  rhyme  or  reas<  a, 
it  clearly  can  do  so  no  longer.  Today  t  le 
Federal  budget  exceeds  $300  billion.  T  le 
projected  budget  deficit  is  approximate  y 
$10  billion.  Inflation  is  soaring  at  a  n  « 
of  almost  10  percent  a  year.  Unemplc  '- 
ment  is  increasing.  And  internatioi  il 
confidence  in  fundamental  econon  ic 
traditions  is  questioned. 

The  bill  before  us  gives  us  the  tools  e 
need  to  meet  these  challenges — to  bri  g 
prices  down,  to  end  budget  deficits,  to  4- 
crease  emplojonent,  to  restore  confidence. 
In  short,  this  bill  permits  us  to  kni  w 
what  we  are  doing,  and  to  anticipate  t  le 
consequences  of  our  acts.  It  will  rems  n 
for  us,  of  course,  to  demonstrate  that  e 
have  the  will  to  wisely  use  these  tools. 

Dr.  Arthur  Bums,  Chairman  of  t  e 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  R  - 
serve  Board,  has  told  me  that  in  1  s 
opinion  this  bill  will  do  more  to  cont]  »1 
inflation  than  any  other  single  acti  n 
that  Congress  could  take.  Economis  s, 
businessmen,  consumer  representativ  j, 
.and  international  diplomats  and  fina  - 
ciers  have  expressed  similar  views.  Tl  s 
bill  will  be  a  large  deposit  in  the  bai  k 
of  confidence  in  America  and  in  our  p  - 
litical  and  economic  institutions. 

The  bill  before  us  is  long  and  comple  . 
In  brief,  however,  it  will  accomplish  tl  i 
following : 


First.  Create  a  new  committee  on  the 
budget  to  oversee  general  congressional 
budgetary  matters. 

Second.  Establish  a  congressional  of- 
fice of  the  budget  to  provide  the  Con- 
gress, its  committees,  and  its  Members 
with  the  information,  expertise,  and  re- 
sources to  understand  and  control  the 
budget. 

Third.  Require  the  Congress  to  estab- 
lish firm  ceilings  on  all  expenditures,  and 
to  respect  those  ceilings  throughout  the 
entire  session  of  the  Congress,  account- 
ing for  every  penny  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures at  the  end  of  the  Congress. 

Fourth.  Establish  a  new  timetable  of 
congressional  and  executive  action 
which  would  insure  that  appropriation 
bills  would  be  passed  before  the  new  fiscal 
year  begins;  too  often  now,  agencies  do 
not  receive  a  new  budget  imtil  the  budg- 
et year  is  more  than  half  over. 

Fifth.  Increases  the  oversight  role  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  As  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, I  have  been  pleased  that  we  were 
able  to  reduce  the  appropriations  re- 
quested by  the  executive  branch  by  a  net 
total  of  more  than  $3  billion  last  year; 
this  bill  will  help  us  continue  such  fiscal 
commonsense. 

These  are  the  highlights  of  a  complex 
and  lengthy  bill — a  bill  of  extreme  im- 
portance. I  congratulate  the  committee 
members  and  staff  who  have  labored  so 
hard  to  refine  each  provision  of  the  bill. 
I  believe  Americans  will  be  pleased  with 
the  results  of  their  effort.  I  am  thankful 
that  this  long  overdue  reform  is  about 
to  be  taken.  I  believe  that  we  are  taking 
a  giant  step  toward  restoring  the  Con- 
gress to  the  coequal  status  the  Founding 
Fathers  intended  for  it,  permitting  us  to 
again  fully  meet  the  responsibilities  im- 
posed on  us  by  the  Constitution  and  to 
merit  the  full  faith  of  the  American 
people  in  the  legislative  branch  and  in 
their  Nation's  economic  well-being. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House  had 
agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  text  of  the  bill  (H.R.  13025)  to 
increase  the  period  during  which  benefits 
may  be  paid  under  title  XVI  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  on  the  basis  of  pre- 
sumptive disability  to  certain  individuals 
who  received  aid,  on  the  basis  of  disabil- 
ity, for  December  1973.  imder  a  State 
plan  approved  under  title  XIV  or  XVI  of 
that  act,  with  an  amendment,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate; and  that  the  House  had  agreed  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  title 
of  the  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  12920)  to 
authorize  additional  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


Peace  Corps  Act,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  read  twice  by  Its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


HOUSE   BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  12920)  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional appropriations  to  carry  out  the 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  ACT  OP 
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The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1541)  to  provide 
for  the  reform  of  congressional  proce- 
dures with  respect  to  the  enactment  of 
fiscal  measiu-es;  to  provide  ceilings  on 
Federal  expenditures  and  the  national 
debt;  to  create  a  budget  committee  in 
each  House;  to  create  a  congressional  of- 
fice of  the  budget,  and  for  other  piu-- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
an  amendment  which  I  have  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  please 
take  their  seats. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

viz:  On  page  184,  between  lines  4  and  6, 
insert  the  following: 

PAY     RATES     OF    CERTAIN     SENATE     EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  906.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate  shall  each 
be  paid  at  an  annual  rate  of  compensation  of 
$39,615.  The  Secretary  for  the  Majority  (other 
than  the  Incumbent  holding  office  on  March 
15.  1974)  and  the  Secretary  for  the  Minority 
shall  each  be  paid  at  an  annual  rate  of  com- 
pensation of  $39,330.  The  four  Senior  Coun- 
sel in  the  Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel  of 
the  Senate  shaU  each  be  paid  at  an  annual 
rate  of  compensation  of  $38,475. 

(b)  The  Secretary  for  the  Majority  (as 
long  as  that  position  is  occupied  by  such  in- 
cumbent) may  be  paid  at  a  maximum  annual 
rate  of  compensation  not  to  exceed  $39,330. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the 
Parliamentarian,  the  Financial  Clerk  and  the 
Chief  Reporter  of  Debates  of  the  Senate  may 
each  be  paid  at  a  maximum  annual  rate  of 
compensation  not  to  exceed  $38,475.  The  Ad- 
ministrative Assistant  in  the  Office  of  the 
Majority  Leader  and  the  Administrative  As- 
sistant in  the  Office  of  the  Minority  Leader 
may  each  be  paid  at  a  maximum  annual  rate 
of  compensation  not  to  exceed  $37,905.  The 
Administrative  Assistant  in  the  Office  of  the 
Majority  Whip  and  the  Administrative  As- 
sistant in  the  Office  of  the  Minority  Whip 
may  each  t>e  paid  at  a  maximum  annual  rate 
not  to  exceed  $36,765. 

(c)  An  individual  occupying  a  position  on 
a  committee  of  the  Senate  to  which  the  high- 
est rate  of  annual  compensation  may  be  paid 
under  section  105(e)  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1968.  as  amended 
and  modified,  may  be  paid  at  an  annual  rate 
not  to  exceed  $37,905. 

(d)  An  individual  occupying  a  position  in 
a  Senator's  offce  to  which  the  highest  rate  of 
annual  compensation  may  be  ptUd  under  the 
second  sentence  of  section  lOS(d)  (2)  of  such 
Act  may  be  paid  at  an  annual  rate  not  to 
exceed  $37,905. 

(e)  Section  105  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  of  subsection  (d)(2) 
(11)  "the  salary  of  one  employee  may  be  fixed 
at  a  rate"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
salaries  of  two  employees  may  be  fixed  at 
rates"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  of  subsection  (e)(3) 
(A)  "two  such  employees"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "four  such  employees";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  of  subsection   (e)(3) 
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(B)  "three  such  employees"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "four  such  employees". 

(f)  The  provisions  of  this  section  do  not 
supersede  (1)  any  provision  of  an  order  of 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  au- 
thorizing a  higher  rate  of  compensation,  and 
(3)  any  authority  of  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore to  adjust  rates  of  compensation  referred 
to  in  this  section  under  section  4  of  the  Fed- 
eral Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1970. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  interests  of  carrying  out  our  iman- 
imous-consent  agreement  which  requires 
a  final  vote  on  this  bill  2  hours  and  7 
minutes  from  this  point,  and  realizing 
that  Mr.  Humphrey  has  three  amend- 
ments, Mr.  Chiles  has  an  amendment, 
Mr.  Taft  has  an  amendment,  and  Mr. 
Javits  has  an  amendment,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent — and  this  has  been  cleared 
with  the  offeror  of  the  amendment — that 
the  time  on  this  amendment  be  limited 
to  30  minutes  instead  of  1  hour,  and  that 
the  agreement  be  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  the  agreement  the 
same  with  respect  to  amendments  to 
amendments? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  expect  to 
take  long,  and  I  do  not  know  of  more 
than  one  or  two  Senators  who  wish  to 
speak,  so  I  am  willing  to  agree  to  a  lim- 
itation of  15  minutes  on  each  side,  be- 
ginning now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  I  think,  is  of  interest  to  ev- 
ery Member  of  this  body,  because  it  goes 
right  into  the  lx)som  of  his  own  office. 
The  amendment  wUl  not  increase  the 
amount  of  the  allowance — I  have  to  ask 
my  friends  again,  Mr.  President,  to  let  us 
have  their  attention  or  be  quiet  so  that 
those  who  wish  may  listen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  does  not  increase  the 
amoiut  to  any  Senator  for  clerk  hire,  but 
it  is  a  sad  fact  of  life  that  the  salaries  of 
our  top  men,  our  leaders  in  our  offices, 
have  been  frozen  now  for  4'/j  years,  or 
virtually  so,  with  the  exception  of  little 
increases  of  a  few  hundred  dollars,  be- 
cause they  have  had  this  $36,000  ceiling. 
And  where  all  others  on  the  staffs  have 
been  receiving  these  periodic  increases, 
the  ones  that  we  put  the  chief  respon- 
sibility upon  have  not  received  anything. 
I  have  the  figures  here  to  show  that,  and 
I  shall  come  back  to  it. 

In  the  committees,  this  amendment 
would  remove  the  same  ceiling  for  the 
two  top  men,  and  I  shall  increase  that 
to  four  on  the  major  committees.  This  Is 
all  a  discretionary  matter;  Senators  still 
have  control  of  what  the  salaries  will  be 
as  to  the  top  men,  or  all  of  them,  and  it 
is  likewise  true  with  the  committees  that 
Senators  will  still  have  control  of  setting 
the  salaries.  But  the  way  this  amend- 


ment operates — as  I  say.  It  goes  into  the 
very  bosom  of  everyone's  staff — these  au- 
tomatic periodic  increases  occur,  and 
everyone  receives  them  except  the  top 
person. 

I  have  a  record  here  where  I  have  fig- 
ured out  that  since  January  1,  1971.  we 
have  had  three  cost-of-living  salary  in- 
creases, but  because  of  this  restriction 
that  I  have  mentioned,  our  administra- 
tive assistants  have  not  participated 
fully.  By  the  first  increase  paid  to  them 
a  year  later,  they  would  have  received 
$1,934  if  they  had  been  comparably  m- 
creased  with  the  rest  of  the  staff,  but 
as  it  is,  they  actually  received  then  only 
$564.  A  year  later,  if  their  increase  had 
been  comparable  to  that  of  the  other 
members  of  the  staff,  they  would  have 
received  $1,907,  but  as  it  was.  they  re- 
ceived $163.  Then  in  October  1973,  when 
there  was  another  automatic  increase, 
they  would  have  received  an  additional 
$1,861,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
received  $5.  Five  dollars — think  of  that.  A 
$5  increase. 

The  same  thing  applies  in  the  commit- 
tees. I  say  that  on  a  comparability  basis, 
we  have  waited  too  long  already  to  rem- 
edy this  situation,  and  that  is  what 
prompts  me,  and  it  is  the  only  thing  that 
prompts  me,  in  moving  for  this  amend- 
ment at  this  time. 

Of  course,  we  have  officers  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  we  have  our  senatorial  employ- 
ees, and  the  amendment  is  written  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  applicable  to 
them  as  well,  in  the  same  sense  of  fair- 
ness. There  is  no  criticism  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  all  their  major 
committees  have  12  staff  memtiers  that 
they  can  put  at  this  top  level,  whereas 
our  committees  have  2  and  only  2 
that  we  can  put  at  the  top  level.  So  when 
we  develop  a  man  over  here,  and  he 
shows  an  aptitude  and  a  familiarity  and 
becomes  really  learned  in  the  subject 
matter  of  the  committee,  they  cnn  offer 
him  these  much  higher  salaries  over  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  they 
do  it. 

I  have  had  that  experience  here  with- 
in the  past  few  weeks — on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  mean.  So  I  think 
that  we  should  lean  out  ourselves,  not 
to  make  any  comparisons  tis  to  what  a 
Senator  is  worth  compared  to  an  admin- 
istrative assistant,  although  a  great  deal 
of  the  time  I  believe  that  my  adminis- 
trative is  worth,  tp  my  State  and  to  the 
Nation,  more  than  I  am.  But  that  is  not 
the  test.  The  question  is  whether  we  can 
continue  on  the  basis  of  fairness  and 
comparibility.  These  top  men  we  rely  on 
so  strongly.  Put  it  on  no  other  program 
but  that  of  self-defense  for  Senators,  the 
Senate,  and  its  committees,  we  should 
make  a  modest  reduction  of  this  situa- 
tion. It  is  a  modest  reduction.  The  in- 
crease is  only  $2,000.  Someone  said  some- 
thing about  a  sense  of  fairness  for  the 
minority  on  committees.  The  Rules  Com- 
mittee has  set  all  of  that.  We  know  this 
does  not  disturb  them  one  bit.  I  cannot 
speak  for  any  other  chairman,  of  course, 
but  it  would  be  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  to 
the  minority.  It  is  required,  in  effect,  by 
the  spirit  of  the  rules,  so  that  there 
should  be  a  sense  of  fairness  prevailing. 
I  am  sure  that  would  not  be  a  stumbling 


block  or  an  argimient  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  would  be  glad 
to  answer  any  questions  I  could.  Time  is 
short. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  there  would  be  no  increase  in 
allowances  for  the  committees.  TTiis 
would  not  cost  the  taxpayers  1  penny. 
This  just  gives  us  some  discretion  to 
make  an  increase  and  every  committee 
can  decide  in  its  own  discretion  whether 
to  take  money  out  of  somewhere  else  and 
move  it  up  to  the  top  people. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  is,  no  new  money  will  be  al- 
lowed. No  new  money  is  given  the  Sena- 
tor, but  it  will  cost  some  more  money, 
if  he  puts  two  at  the  top  level,  as  that 
will  spend  more  of  his  allowance. 

Mr.  PERCY.  But  his  allowance  is  not 
raised. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  but.  for  instance,  a 
man  who  turns  back  some  of  his  al- 
lowance, there  will  be  less  coming  back 
to  the  Treasury.  Many  of  us  represent 
Stales  which  are  not  so  populous  as 
others.  I  have  turned  back  money  every 
year  since  I  came  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Second,  with  respect  to 
equal  treatment  in  accordance  with  the 
Reorganization  Act,  I  concur  fully  with 
this.  It  Is  not  being  implemented  in 
some  of  the  committees,  but  it  should  be. 
We  should  move  toward  that.  Having 
talked  with  the  minority  leader  and  the 
assistant  minority  leader,  we  would  be 
anxious  to  see,  as  the  number  of  jobs  are 
increased  from  two  to  four,  that  they  do 
not  all  go  to  the  majority.  The  minority 
has  an  equal  responsibility  to  maintain 
a  high  professional  level.  I  agree  these 
are  imderpaid  positions  so  that  we  can- 
not expect  to  get  the  caliber  of  men  and 
v.omen  we  would  like  to  have. 

Would  the  Senator  entertain  a  modi- 
fication, as  to  such  employees,  that  two 
such  employees  shall  be  employees  ap- 
pointed at  the  request  of  the  minority 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  the  com- 
mittee, or  ranking  minority  members? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  On  a  personal  basis  I 
would  not  object,  but  that  gets  into  the 
field  of  legislation  and  that  is  a  matter 
primarily  to  be  passed  on  by  the  Rules 
Committee.  We  are  foreign  to  that.  This 
is  all  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
law,  except  for  changing  the  ceiling.  I 
think  every  committee  is  given  some 
latitude  in  those  rules.  There  is  a  mini- 
mum. We  in  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee have  tried  to  avoid  the  idea  of  a 
minority  or  a  majority  staff  member. 
But  this  is  a  sense  of  fairness,  and  if  it 
is  adopted,  it  will  be  on  that  basis  and 
that  is  far  enough  to  go  and  I  believe 
that  will  meet  the  situation. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Would  the  Senator  feel, 
however,  that  it  would  be  unfair  for  the 
Senate  to  approve  this  and  then  have  all 
four  positions  taken  by  the  majority? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  would.  I  do  not  say  I 
advocate  that  a  minority  member,  an 
unseasoned  member  and  not  especially 
prepared  should  be  given  the  top  salary 
to  start  with  just  because  he  is  nomi- 
nated by  the  minority.  He  must  work  his 
way  up  like  the  rest. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes.  he  has  to  be  proven. 
All  minority  members  have  to  be  ap- 
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proved  by  the  committee.  They  havdl  to 
be  professionals.  They  have  to  dem  n- 
strate  they  are  worthy  of  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  wanted  to  make  t  lat 
point. 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  a  worthy  an    a 
good  point. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississi;  pi. 

Mr.   CANNON.   If   the   Senator  fq^m 
Mississippi   will   allow  me   to  inter, 
here,  the  Senator  has  made  an  erron( 
statement  and  I  wanted  to  correct 
record 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  wanted  to  yield 
to     the     Senator    from     Hawaii     ( 

FONC) 

Mr.  PERCY.  If  the  Senator  from  lie 
vada  wishes  to  correct  an  error  I  n  ly 
have  made,  I  yield  to  him  for  that  pfr 
pose. 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  the  record  is  left  ai  it 
is  now,  it  would  show  that  there  wo  Id 
be  no  increase  in  cost  tj  the  taxpayer. 
That  is  simply  not  correct.  There  mipit 
be  no  increase  in  cost  in  the  sensellof 
Senators  or  their  individual  budgi 
which  are  at  a  fixed  figure,  but  the 
move  that  would  occur  would  be 
them  to  go  before  the  Appropriatii 
Committee  to  try  to  get  that  amo 
lifted.  That  has  been  done  several  ti: 
over  the  past  few  years.  Second,  on 
committee  staffs,  there  would  be  an 
crease  in  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  m 
without  any  action  taken  by  the  App 
priations  Committee,  because  the  st 
are  fixed  in  number  and  pay  struct 
and  to  pay  them  at  a  higher  level  wo 
be  of  immediate  cost  to  the  taxpay 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  response,  I  said  i. 
it  could  cost  additional  money,  not 
additional  allowance,  but  additi 
money  out  of  whatever  money  a  Sen: 
or  committee  decided  to  put  these 
creases  on,  at  whatever  level. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  conune  id 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Miss  s- 
sippi  for  tills  amendment.  As  one  v  lo 
fought  hard  to  implement  the  Preside!  ;'s 
recommendations  for  executive,  legis  i- 
tive,  and  judicial  salary  increases  1  le 
Senator  is  following  along  the  lines  ||of 
those  recommendations  for  the  empi 
ees  represented  in  his  amendmentil  I 
hope,  however,  after  passage  of 
amendment  that  we  will  look  to  the 
sage  of  an  -  mendment  to  take  carellof 
GS  grades  15,  16,  17,  and  18,  now  at  «ie 
levels  of  $36,000.  They  have  not  had 
increase  for  the  past  5  years  waereas 
cost  of  living  has  increased  almost 
percent  over  the  past  4  years.  Acco: 
ing  to  the  Commission  on  Execut: 
Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salaries,  at 
rate  that  would  mean  an  erosion  of 
other  20  percent  in  another  4  years  fi 
total  of  54  percent  when  these  sala 
will  next  be  reviewed.  That  time  the 
level  for  OS-14,  15,  16,  17,  and  18 
ployees  would  be  the  same,  $36,000. 
commend  the  Senator  from  Mississii 
for  this  amendment.  I  shall  support 
and  after  the  amendment  passes,  I  h^>e 
we  will  reconsiJer  what  we  did  on  (e 
President's   recommendations 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  frfci 
Hawaii  has  made  a  powerful  statemi  it 
on  this  subject.  If  this  keeps  going  ]  »n 
the  way  It  is  now,  we  will  be  in  wo  se 
trouble  every  year.  I  want  to  make  it  cl  ar 
that  I  am  not  fighting  the  committees  or 


trying  to  get  a  free  ride  on  the  bill  or 
anything  like  that.  This  is  just  to  meet 
a  situation  as  I  have  fully  discussed  it. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Haskell).  The  Senator  has  2  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  yield  1  minute 
to  anyone  that  wants  it. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  the  regular  Government  employees 
have  received  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  in  the  pa:.t  5  years. 
Military  personnel  have  received  an  in- 
crease of  approximately  80  percent  over 
the  past  5  yea;  J.  The  increase  in  salaries 
within  the  private  structure  has  been 
aroimd  30  percent  during  the  past  5 
years,  yet  these  employees  have  not  re- 
ceived a  single  dollar  increase  within 
the  past  5  years. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
hold  back  1  minute?  I  yield  the  floor.  I 
hope  that  we  may  have  a  quick  vote. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
Member  of  the  Senate  for  whom  I  en- 
tertain a  deeper  affection  or  higher  ad- 
miration than  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  . 

But  I  cannot  vote  for  this  amendment 
for  two  reasons:  The  first  is  that  this 
matter  falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 
This  proposal  should  be  incorporated  in 
the  form  of  a  separate  bill,  and  the  com- 
mittee which  has  the  jurisdiction  should 
pass  on  the  matter. 

In  the  second  place,  I  am  not  im- 
pressed by  claims  of  great  financial  dis- 
tress among  the  top  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  executive 
branch,  or  those  on  Capitol  Hill.  As  a 
matter  of  absolute  truth,  the  top  em- 
ployees in  both  categories  are  in  a  bet- 
ter fix  than  U.S.  Senators,  because  their 
net  earnings  are  more,  as  compared  with 
the  earnings  of  Senators. 

Also,  we  are  giving  these  people  sal- 
aries higher  than  the  salaries  of  the 
Governors  of  many  States,  higher  than 
the  salaries  of  supreme  court  justices 
of  many  States,  and  higher  than  the 
salaries  of  many  other  State  officials. 

I  hear  a  lot  about  comparability.  I  do 
not  know  about  the  earnings  of  civilians 
generally,  but  my  impression  and  my 
conviction  are  that  Federal  salaries, are 
all  out  of  line,  being  highly  in  excess 
of  those  which  people  are  receiving  for 
working  in  non -Government  employment 
and  industrial  employment. 

I  just  cannot  conscientiously  vote  for 
this  amendment,  for  those  reasons. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  was  going  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  defer  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
in  everything  that  the  manager  of  the 
bill  has  said. 

Apart  from  the  fact  of  jurisdiction, 
that  this  matter  belongs  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  I 
think  it  would  be  a  travesty  for  us  to 
do  this  in  a  piecemeal  maimer.  Senators 
are  paid  $42,500  a  year.  That  is  a  lot 
of  money.  In  anybody's  country,  that  is 
a  lot  of  money.  But  when  you  realize  that 


a  Senator  has  to  maintain  two  homes, 
that  he  has  to  contribute  to  about  every 
church  bazaar  in  his  State,  that  he  has 
to  make  contributions  that  other  individ- 
uals are  not  being  called  upon  to  make, 
you  realize  that  if  we  raise  these  top  staff 
members  within  a  range  of  $3,000  or  $4,- 
000,  we  are  doing  an  Injustice. 

This  entire  matter  has  to  be  studied, 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee)  has  already  promised  that  a 
study  will  be  conducted  by  his  com- 
mittee. I  do  not  think  now  is  the  time, 
nor  is  this  the  place,  for  us  to  be  dis- 
cussing this  matter.  I  am  for  doing  what 
is  right.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not 
see  these  people  resigning  or  quitting  in 
droves.  I  do  not  see  any  Senators  re- 
tiring from  the  Senate  simply  because 
of  the  salary. 

I  think  we  have  to  take  a  long  view, 
a  very  in-depth  study,  of  this  matter, 
and  at  the  proper  time  and  proper  place 
we  ought  to  consider  all  the  elements 
that  are  involved.  But  at  this  time  to 
say  to  a  Senator  that  he  is  worth  only 
about  $2,000  or  $3,000  more  than  some- 
body who  works  for  him  Is  an  insult  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
remaining  time  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
completely  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

I  point  out  one  additional  fact  that 
has  not  been  mentioned:  We  have  other 
people  on  the  Senate  staff  who  are  top 
level  now,  who  are  not  even  covered 
by  this  amendment.  In  addition,  we  are 
leaving  out  the  civil  service  people,  who 
are  bimched  together — as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawtdi  men- 
tioned— the  grades  15  through  18,  who 
cannot  get  raises  because  of  the  struc- 
ture at  the  top  level. 

P^irthermore,  if  we  do  this,  we  are 
doing  nothing  for  the  members  of  the 
judiciary,  who  are  already  fixed  and  who 
were  very  hopeful  of  getting  a  raise,  and 
we  are  simply  moving  the  top  level  staff 
people  up  closer  to  the  amount  the  ju- 
diciary gets. 

So  far  as  it  costing  the  taxpayers  is 
concerned,  let  no  one  make  a  mistake 
that  this  is  not  going  to  cost  the  tax- 
payers, and  cost  very  substantially— both 
on  our  individual  staffs  and  on  the  com- 
mittee staffs.  It  will  do  so  without  any 
further  action  on  the  committee  staffs. 
So  far  as  our  personal  staffs  are  con- 
cerned it  will  do  so,  because  at  the  first 
legislative  appropriations  hearing,  there 
will  be  people  in  to  testify  that  they  need 
an  additional  money  allowance  to  pay  for 
these  raises  to  the  staff. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  prefer  to  see 
this  matter  treated  in  an  orderly  fash- 
ion, to  go  to  the  committee  having  juris- 
diction, to  be  considered,  and  then  let 
them  come  back  with  a  report.  Absent 
that,  if  the  matter  is  to  be  pressed,  I  may 
say,  in  all  frankness,  that  as  soon  as  the 
time  has  expired  on  this  amendment,  I 
would  propose  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
it  to  include  in  this  category  the  journal 
clerk  of  the  Senate,  the  le^lative  clerk 
01  the  Senate,  and  the  Assistant  Parlia- 
mentarian of  the  Senate,  all  of  whom 
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are  at  the  top  level  and  who  are  not  cov- 
ered in  the  proposed  amendment. 

I  would  silso  propose — and  am  going  to 
propose  at  the  proper  time,  if  this 
amendment  is  really  considered — that 
the  GS  grades  15  through  18  shall  be 
included,  so  that  their  pay  rate  shall  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  $39,615,  which  is  top 
level  permitted  in  this  amendment. 

I  simply  point  out  to  my  colleagues  the 
type  of  situation  we  are  getting  into  by 
trying  to  legislate  on  something  that  is 
completely  nongermane  to  a  most  im- 
portant bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  see  fit  not  to 
press  this  amendment;  but  if  it  is 
pressed,  I  have  already  given  my  col- 
leagues notice  of  what  I  intend  to  do  by 
way  of  an  amendment.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  hope  he  will  not  offer 
his  amendment.  I  hope  that  we  will  de- 
feat the  pending  amendment.  If  neces- 
sary, I  am  going  to  move  to  lay  it  on  the 
table.  I  think  this  is  not  the  time  to  be 
discussing  this  matter.  If  there  is  no 
further  colloquy 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  this 
question  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi:  He  has  clearly  indi- 
cated that  the  intent  of  his  amendment 
is  to  fairly  treat  the  minority,  but  the 
definition  of  it  is  subject  to  a  great  deal 
of  discussion. 

I  would  think  that  no  one  could  argue 
with  the  fact  that  out  of  four  such  em- 
ployees, at  least  one  would  be  assigned 
to  the  minority.  So  at  least  that  indica- 
tion would  be  that  the  minority  would 
be  dealt  with  fairly. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  are  treat- 
ing these  top  staff  members  very  poor- 
ly, and  we  are  treating  ourselves  poorly, 
because  we  have  lost  any  number  of  men 
and  women  who  have  simply  been  forced 
out  by  the  fact  that  the  salaries  have 
been  frozen. 

I  certainly  appreciate  the  fact  that 
this  is  not  a  germane  amendment  to  this 
bill;  but  it  makes  one  wonder  when  we 
are  going  to  get  around  to  straightening 
out  this  situation,  which  is  grossly  in- 
equitable, and  we  all  know  that. 

I  ask  the  Senator  whether  he  would  ac- 
cept the  following  amendment:  Follow- 
ing the  words  "in  lieu  thereof  for  such 
employment,"  add  "at  least  one  of  which 
shall  be  employees  appointed  at  the  re- 
quest of  other  minority  members  of  that 
committee." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  me  respond  to  the 
Senator  this  way:  Under  the  present 
rules  of  the  Senate 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  is  this  time 
being  charged  against  the  opposition? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This  time 
is  being  taken  out  of  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  On  the  bill  or 
on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
3  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President,  I  refer 
to  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act, 
which  provides  for  six  professional  staff 
members  It  does  not  set  the  salary.  Two 


of  such  professional  staff  members  may 
be  selected  for  appointment  by  major- 
ity vote  of  the  minority  members.  So 
they  have  that  right  now,  as  a  matter 
of  hard  law,  for  a  third.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senator's  committee  is  get- 
ting it  or  not,  but  it  is  written  into  the 
law.  In  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, we  follow  that  rigidly. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  slots  are  provided 
to  the  minority,  two  out  of  six,  but  not 
the  pay.  Here,  specifically,  the  Senator 
is  providing  for  jobs  at  a  pay  level.  If 
by  legislative  history  we  can  make  it 
certain  enough  that  at  least  one  person 
would  be  assigned  to  the  minority  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  beg  the  Senator's  par- 
don. This  does  not  set  the  salary;  it  pro- 
vides it  may  be  set  at  the  top  level. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  fussy  about  this 
matter.  I  would  agree  that  one  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  minority  at  such  salary  as 
the  committee  may  set.  That  is  the  way 
it  happens  now.  That  would  take  care 
of  the  situation. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  intend  to  vote  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  If  this 
other  aspect  is  brought  in,  which  I  think 
is  a  matter  for  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  to  decide,  I  shall  vote 
against  it.  I  think  it  should  go  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  hope  we  will  vote  one  way  or  another 
because  we  are  going  to  get  into  a  ter- 
rible crunch  at  2  o'clock.  We  have  seven 
amendments  pending. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
my  time  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  1  minute  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  just  by 
way  of  review  for  those  who  have  come 
to  the  Chamber,  this  proposal  is  merely 
to  meet  a  situation  of  comparability,  of 
fairness,  whatever  it  may  be  called,  with- 
in the  Senator's  own  staff  where  we  have 
let  a  situation  develop  by  putting  a  ceil- 
ing on  the  msm  who  is  presumably  in 
the  most  responsible  position  in  the  office 
and  at  the  same  time  we  have  passed 
laws  to  give  automatic  increases  to  all 
others  on  his  staff.  It  is  not  fair.  It  Is 
not  right,  it  is  not  compatible,  and  al- 
ready it  is  leading  us  to  very  serious 
trouble.  The  same  thing  applies  within 
the  committees,  with  some  difference  of 
application.  I  feel  certain  that  the  mi- 
nority will  be  treated  fairly  in  this  mat- 
ter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  The  yeas  and  nays,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Who  asked  for  the  yeas 
and  nays?  I  did  not  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
understood  the  Senator  from  Iowa  to  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  withdraw  the  request. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to 
table. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  yeas  and  nays,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  are  ordered.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BE  ALL  (after  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
•  Mr.  Cotton).  If  he  were  present  and 
voting  he  would  vote  "nay."  I  have  al- 
ready voted  "yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  armounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eacleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  F^lbricht),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  <Mr.  Metzenbaxtm  , 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), the  Senator  from  Cormecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington),  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  ,  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  <Mr. 
Metzenbaum),  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph  i,  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellhon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook), 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Dominick),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  McClxtre),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker),  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken),  is  absent  because 
of  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford),  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  ,  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Sen-tor  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  ,  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  48, 
nays  29,  as  follows: 

[No.  84  Leg.) 
YEAS— 48 


Aboureek 

Dole 

McGee 

Bartlett 

Ervln 

McGovern 

Bayh 

Fannin 

Montoya 

Bible 

Gravel 

Muskie 

Blden 

Gurney 

Nelson 

Brock 

Hansen 

Nunn 

Buckley 

Hartke 

Packwood 

Burdlck 

Hathaway 

Pastore 

Byrd. 

HoUings 

Proxmlre 

Harry  F..  Jr.     Huddleston 

Schweiker 

Cannon 

Hughes 

Scott. 

Case 

Humphrey 

William  L 

Chiles 

Jackson 

Taft 

Church 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Tower 

Cranston 

Mathlas 

Williams 

C\utls 

McClellan 
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NAYS— 29 

Allen  Hart 

Baker  HaakeU 

Bennett  Helms 

Bentsen  Hruska 

Brooke  Inouye 
Byrd,  Robert  C.  J»vlta 

Domenlcl  Johnston 

Eastland  Mclntyre 

Fong  Metcalf 

Orlffln  Mondale 

PRESENT   AND   GIVING   A    LIVE   PAI 
PREVIOtJSLT  RECORDED — 1 


Pearson 

Pell 

PercT 

Roth 

Scott,  Hu  h 

StennU 

Stevens 

Stevenaoi 

Tunney 


Beall.  for 


Aiken 

Bellmon 

Cook 

Cotton 

Domlnlck 

Eagleton 

Fulbrlght 

Ooldwater 


NOT  VOTING— 22 


Hatfield 

Kennedy 

Long 

McClure 

Metzenbaum 

Moss 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 


Sparkmai 

Stafford 

Rymlngto 

Tburmon 

Welcker 

Young 


So  Mr.  Pastore's  motion  to  lay  o  the 
table  Mr.  Stennis'  amendment  was 
agreed  to.  _ 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ca  I  up 
my  sunendment  No.  1050,  on  behj  If  of 
myself,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman),  the  senior  Sen- 
itor   from   Wisconsin    (Mr.  Proxi  ir«), 

(Mr. 


and  the  senior  Senator  from  Texaf 
Tower). 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative 
read  the  amendment  as  follows 


On  page  170,  Une  23.  delete  "(3)  I  deral 
Financing  Bank;"  and  renumber  theptems 
which  follow  accordingly. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pl-es^ent, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pres  dent, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ncm  York 
(Mr.  Javits>  has  Indicated  a  willlr  fness 
to  reduce  his  time  on  his  amen<  nent 
from  20  minutes  to  10  minutes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  do  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wfhout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask    nan 
imous  consent  that  the  senior  S<  lator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  be  adde|  as  a 
cosE)onsor  of  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wfhout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  this  ar  end- 
ment  to  S.  1541,  which  I  explain  d  on 
page  7398  of  yesterday's  Record,  irould 
delete  reference  in  section  606  t  i  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank,  and  thiif  keep 
the  Bank  out  of  the  budget. 

Section  606  would  repeal  a  num  er  of 
provisions  of  law  which  have  exei  ipted 
from  the  budget  certain  Federal  pro- 
grams and  agencies,  including  the  Fed- 
eral Financing  Bank. 

Including  the  outlays  of  the  P  deral 
Financing  Bank  in  the  budget  tot  Is,  as 
would  be  required  by  section  606,  rovld 
mean  that  each  time  the  Federal  Fi  lanc- 
ing  Bank  purchased  an  obligation  guar- 
anteed by  another  Federal  agency  .  new 
budget  outlay  would  occur.  Thu  the 
Federal  budget  and  the  Federal  eficit 
would  be  increased  by  the  amou  it  of 
Federal  Financing  Bank  purcha:  s  of 
guaranteed  securities 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
understanding about  the  effect  of  ae  tlon 
606  on  the  Federal  Financing  Ba  k.  I 
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agree  that  when  the  Bank  purchases  an 
obligation  Issued  by  a  Federal  budget 
agency,  such  as  TVA.  there  would  be  no 
net  effect  on  Federal  budget  totals;  this 
would  simply  be  an  Intragovenunental 
transaction.  I  also  recognize  that  obliga- 
tions guaranteed  by  Federal  agencies 
would  not  be  directly  affected  by  S.  1541, 
and  they  could  continue  to  be  financed 
outside  of  the  budget. 

The  problem  created  by  S.  1541  Is 
simply  that  guaranteed  obligations  could 
not  be  financed  by  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank  except  by  increasing  budget  out- 
lays. Thus,  since  guaranteed  borrowers 
could  not  count  on  the  ready  availability 
of  Federal  budget  funds,  the  Financing 
Bank  would  not  be  the  assured  source  of 
financing  that  the  Congress  Intended  it 
to  be. 

The  total  amount  of  securities  issued 
or  guaranteed  which  would  be  eligible 
for  purchase  by  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank  In  the  fiscal  yesu-  1975  is  estimated 
at  $20  billion,  of  which  guarantees  ac- 
count for  $17  billion.  Consequently,  the 
Federal  budget  deficit  of  $9.4  billion  esti- 
mated for  fiscal  1975  would  be  increased 
by  $17  billion  if  the  Bank  purchased 
these  securities,  and  the  deficit  would 
be  $26.4  billion.  I  do  not  think  It  is  real- 
istic to  expect  that  this  would  occxu*. 

Rather,  many  guaranteed  borrowers 
who  are  eligible  to  borrow  from  the  Fed- 
eral Financing  Bank  would  generally 
feel  obliged  to  continue  their  own  market 
borrowing  operations  so  as  to  avoid  the 
uncertainties  of  relying  on  sufiacient 
funding  when  they  need  it  from  the  Fi- 
nancing Bank.  Thus,  these  guaranteed 
borrowers  would  continue  to  pay  more  on 
their  borrowings,  and  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress  in  the  Federal  Financing  Bank 
Act  of  1973  would  not  be  achieved. 

The  additional  Interest  cost  incurred 
in  financing  guaranteed  securities  out- 
side of  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  will 
in  many  cases  be  a  direct  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  thus  to  the  tax- 
payer, since  many  guaranteed  obliga- 
tions, such  as  in  the  subsidized  housing 
programs,  involve  direct  Federal  interest 
payments. 

Who  else  will  pay  the  cost  of  Includ- 
ing the  Federal  Financing  Bank  in  the 
budget? 

The  rural  electric  cooperatives,  whose 
bond  Issues  will  be  guaranteed  by  REA 
under  the  new  program  enacted  by  the 
Congress  in  May  of  last  year,  would  be 
required  to  pay  more  by  borrowing  in 
the  market  rather  than  through  the  Fed- 
eral Financing  Bank. 

A  higher  interest  rate  would  also  be 
required  on  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration guaranteed  obligations  to  finance 
farmers,  rural  housing  and  a  variety  of 
other  rural  development  purposes. 

The  new  Student  Loan  Marketing  As- 
sociation established  by  the  Congress  to 
lower  the  costs  of  financing  the  student 
loan  program  would  also  have  to  pay 
more  on  its  borrowings. 

The  residents  of  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  would  bear 
a  higher  cost  for  the  new  subway  because 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Titinsit  Authority  would  pay  more  on  its 
borrowings  which  are  guaranteed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 


The  cost  of  financing  would  also  be 
higher  for  small  business  investment 
companies,  health  maintenance  organi- 
zations, hospital  facilities,  new  communi- 
ties and  a  variety  of  other  housing,  edu- 
cation, and  transportation  obligations 
which  are  guaranteed  by  Federal  agen- 
cies and  which  are  eligible  for  Federal 
Financing  Bank  purchase. 

Only  if  the  Congress  wishes  to  place 
these  guaranteed  securities  themselves  in 
the  budget,  which  would  not  be  done  by 
8.  1541,  would  it  make  sense  to  require 
that  budget  outlays  be  incurred  each 
time  one  of  these  secxirlties  is  financed 
by  the  Financing  Bank. 

Thus,  the  Inclusion  of  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank  in  the  budget  would  serve 
only  to  continue  the  disorderly  ccaidl- 
tlons  in  the  market  for  Government- 
backed  securities  and  raise  the  cost  of 
borrowing  for  programs  which  were  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  for  the  express 
purpose  of  lowering  their  borrowing  costs. 
I  do  not  think  that  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  wishes  to  see  this  happen.  Thus 
I  urge  that  you  support  my  amendment, 
which  would  assure  that  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  the  Federal  Financing  Bank 
Act  of  1973  would  be  fulfilled. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  Secretary  Shultz  of  the  Treasury, 
supporting  the  amendment,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Secret  ART  of  the  TiEAStrRT, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Mar.  14,  1974. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Ekvin,  Jr., 

Chairman,  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee, VS.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  In  our  further  review 
of  S.  1541,  we  find  one  provision  concerning 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank,  created  by  the 
Congress  on  December  29.  1973  (P.L.  93-224), 
which  would  effectively  negate  the  purpose 
of  that  recent  legislation. 

Specifically.  Section  606  of  S.  1541.  as  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  on  February  21,  1974, 
would  repeal  a  number  of  provisions  of  law 
which  exclude  certain  programs  and  agencies. 
Including  the  Federal  Financing  Bank,  from 
the  P^deral  Budget  totals  and  limitations. 
Inclusion  of  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  In 
that  provision  misconstrues  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  the  Bank,  which  conducts  no  sub- 
stantive program  and  Is  designed  solely  to 
coordinate  and  make  more  efficient  borrowing 
by  other  Government  agencies  that  will  take 
place  In  any  event.  The  decision  on  appro- 
priate budgeting  treatment  should  be  made 
with  respect  to  the  substantive  agencies,  not 
with  respect  to  the  Federal  Financing  Bank. 

I  sympathize  with  the  objective  of  Section 
606  to  provide  for  better  budget  control.  If 
the  Congress  determines  that  certain  sub- 
stantive Federal  credit  programs  be  Included 
In  the  Budget,  this  can  and  would  be  as- 
sured by  Including  those  programs  in  the 
Budget.  This  objective  would  not  be  achieved 
by  Including  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  In 
the  Budget.  The  Bank  Is  simply  an  optional 
financing  vehicle  to  consolidate  and  to  lower 
the  costs  of  market  borrowing  activities  for 
other  Federal  agencies.  The  Bank  is  author- 
ized to  issue  its  own  securities  and  to  use  the 
proceeds  to  purchase  any  obligation  Issuect, 
sold,  or  guaranteed  by  a  Federal  agency.  Such 
purchases  by  the  Bank  would  not  affect  the 
budget  treatment  of  the  agency  operations. 
That  is,  those  agencies  which  are  In  the 
Budget  would  not  be  removed  from  the 
Budget  by  using  the  Financing  Bank.  Nor 
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would  agencies  outside  the  Budget  be 
brought  Into  the  Budget  simply  because 
their  obligations  were  financed  by  the  Bank. 
Thus  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  itself 
would  have,  and  should  have,  no  effect  on 
the  Federal  Budget  outlay  and  receipt  totals 
or  surplus  or  deficit  except,  of  course,  that 
budget  savings  would  be  realized  over  time 
by  the  reduction  in  agency  financing  costs 
made  possible  by  the  Bank. 

The  need  for  the  Federal  Financing  Bank 
arose  from  the  fact  that  over  the  years  Con- 
gress provided  many  Federal  credit  agen- 
cies with  authority  to  conduct  their  financ- 
ing activities  independently.  The  result  has 
been  a  proliferation  of  Inefficient  Govern- 
ment-backed obligations  in  the  market  in 
the  form  of  agency  issues,  sales,  or  guaran- 
tees of  securities. 

To  a  considerable  extent,  such  agency  fi- 
nancing is  today  in  the  form  of  guaranteed 
securities.  This  form  of  financing  is  outside 
the  Budget  today,  and  under  the  terms  of 
S.  1541  would  remain  outside  the  Budget. 
Much  of  the  savings  made  possible  by  the 
Bank  would  arise  from  financing  such  guar- 
anteed obligations  through  the  Bank.  In 
many  cases,  such  as  guaranteed  Farmers 
Home  notes,  public  housing  bonds,  and  GSA 
certificates,  the  Government  itself  would  di- 
rectly realize  the  savings  in  interest  costs 
since  these  programs  involve  direct  Federal 
interest  payments.  In  other  guarantee  pro- 
grams, such  as  Merchant  Marine  bonds,  Am- 
trak  issues,  and  Washington  Metropolitan 
Transit  Authority  bonds,  the  interest  sav- 
ings would  benefit  the  guaranteed  borrowers 
but  should  in  the  end  also  lead  to  a  reduction 
in  Federal  construction  or  operating  subsi- 
dies for  these  programs. 

If  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  were  to  be 
Included  in  the  Budget  while  the  substantive 
guarantee  programs  themselves  remain  ex- 
cluded, those  Federal  agencies  could  not 
find  it  practicable  to  use  the  Bank  to  finance 
guaranteed  securities.  The  net  effect  would 
be  that  most  agency  financing  activities 
would  continue  to  be  conducted  directly  in 
the  market  In  less  efficient  forms  and  at  sub- 
stantial additional  costs  to  the  programs  be- 
ing financed  and  to  the  Federal  taxpayers. 

In  sum,  the  decision  as  to  appropriate 
budgeting  treatment  should  be  made  with 
respect  to  the  credit  programs  themselves, 
and  not  on  the  basis  of  whether  they  choose 
to  use  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  as  a  fi- 
nancing vehicle.  It  is  not  my  intention  here 
to  suggest  which  Federal  credit  programs 
should  be  in  the  Budget.  I  merely  wish  to 
point  out  the  overlapping,  and  therefore  self- 
defeating,  nature  of  including  the  Federal 
Financing  Bank  in  Section  606. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  P.  Shultz. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  let  me  cite 
an  example  to  indicate  what  this  provi- 
sion would  do  to  a  particular  program. 

For  fiscal  1975,  the  President's  budget 
estimates  that  almost  $2.5  billion  would 
be  disbursed  imder  rural  housing  and 
miscellaneous  agriculture  programs.  Yet, 
the  figure  in  the  budget  for  these  pro- 
grams is  negative  $368  million.  The  nega- 
tive figure  is  made  possible  not  by  repay- 
ments of  outstanding  Farmers'  Home 
Administration  loans,  but  rather  be- 
cause the  Farmers'  Home  Administration 
packages  the  housing  loans  and  markets 
them  like  agency  obligations.  These  "as- 
set sales",  as  they  are  called,  result  in 
a  substantial  negative  budget  figure. 

The  Federal  Financing  Bank  provides 
the  opix)rtimlty  for  the  Government  to 
save  interest  costs  on  these  obligations. 

Under  this  procedure,  the  Bank  would 
technically  purchase  the  packaged  farm- 
ers' home  loans  and  substitute  Its  own 


obligations  to  obtain  a  more  favorable 
interest  rate.  Exactly  the  same  amount 
of  borrowing  from  the  private  market 
would  be  done.  Yet,  because  the  Bank  is 
an  intermediary,  the  cost  of  purchas- 
ing these  obUgations  would  show  up  in 
the  budget  even  though  this  cost  is  be- 
ing financed  through  borrowing  from 
the  public  and  not  tax  money. 

The  result  is  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
$2.5  billion  in  disbursements  would  be- 
come "budget  outlays".  Rather  than  in- 
crease the  budget  by  this  much  money. 
Farmers'  Home  Administration  would  be 
quite  likely  to  avoid  the  budget  by  con- 
tinuing its  financing  in  the  present  in- 
efficient manner,  at  considerable  cost  to 
the  taxpayers. 

In  the  case  of  the  guarantee  programs, 
which  constitute  a  much  greater  volume 
of  obligations,  the  only  significant  dif- 
ference would  be  that  the  Government 
agency  would  arrange  for  the  Bank  to  ac- 
quire the  obligations  rather  than  acquir- 
ing them  and  reselling  them  to  the  Bank. 
The  budget  principles  would  be  the  same. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
assure  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  we 
will  be  glad  to  take  this  matter  to  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  for  taking  that  position. 
While  there  has  been  objection  expressed 
in  a  letter  from  the  General  Account- 
ing OflBce,  I  must  say  that  its  objection 
shook  my  confidence  a  good  deal  in  the 
General  Accounting  Office's  understand- 
ing of  the  matter.  But  since  this  is  a  tech- 
nical matter,  and  having  received  assur- 
ance from  the  chairman  that  the  mat- 
ter will  be  considered  thoroughly  for  con- 
ference, and  with  the  realization  that  the 
House  bill  does  not  contain  what  is  in 
this  proposal,  I  shall  be  gald  to  withdraw 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  letters,  one 
dated  March  18,  1974.  the  other  dated 
March  19,  1974,  from  the  Comptroller 
General  and  the  Assistant  Comptroller 
General,  respectively,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Comptroller  General 

OF  the  UNrrED  States, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  IS,  1974. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Perot. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Perot:  You  have  requested 
the  comments  of  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice on  the  provisions  of  Section  606  of  S. 
1541,  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.  These  provisions  con- 
cern the  Federal  Financing  Bank.  Essentially, 
these  provisions  would  require  that  the  Fed- 
eral Financing  Bank  and  several  other  agen- 
cies now  excluded  from  the  budget  totals  be 
included  therein. 

We  believe  it  appropriate  that  the  activities 
of  the  Federal  Financing  Bank,  like  those  of 
all  other  Government  agencies,  be  Included 
in  the  budget  totals,  and  we  therefore  favor 
these  provisions  of  Section  606  of  S.  1541. 

As  we  understand  it,  among  the  arguments 
of  those  opposing  the  legislation  are  conten- 
tions that  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  is 
unique;  that  it  is  not  a  program  agency;  that 
its  activities  will  create  neither  expenditures 
nor  borrowings  that  will  not  otherwise  occur; 
and  that  its  activities  are  In  effect  a  consoli- 


dation of  the  financing  activities  of  other 
Federal  programs.  It  is  also  argued  that  ex- 
clusion from  the  budget  is  necessary  to  as- 
sure neutrality  with  respect  to  the  budget 
status  of  programs  the  Bank  would  be  deal- 
ing with. 

We  disagree  fundamentally  with  the 
"budget  neutrality"  argument.  Rather,  we 
agree  with  the  President's  Budget  Concepts 
Commission  of  1967  that  all  agencies  and 
programs  should  be  subjected  to  the  test  of 
inclusion  in  the  budget  totals  and  the  con- 
sequent priority  evaluations  and  Judgments. 

Further,  it  is  not  clear  to  us  that  the  other 
cited  arguments  are  valid.  To  the  extent  that 
Federal  Financing  Bank  activities  simply 
mirror  or  duplicate  the  activities  of  other 
agencies  or  programs,  these  activities  can  and 
should  be  netted  out  of  budget  totals  as  is 
done  in  many  other  areas  of  the  budget.  It 
appears  likely,  however,  that  some  activities 
of  the  Bank  will  not  be  duplicative  of 
amounts  otherwise  included  in  the  budget  for 
a  given  year.  These  activities  should  be  re- 
flected in  the  budget  and  Included  in  budget 
totals. 

We  do  not  read  the  language  of  Section  606 
as  requiring  the  inclusion  of  the  total 
amounts  of  guarantees  of  non-Federal  obliga- 
tions in  budget  totals  nor  do  we  believe  this 
should  be  required.  If  this  is  a  concern,  we 
believe  it  could  be  removed  by  report  lan- 
guage or  legislative  history  clarifying  the  in- 
tent of  the  biU  to  exclude  such  guarantees 
except  for  a  reasonable  contingency  amount. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of  the   United 
States. 

Assistant    Comptroller    General 
OF  the  United  States. 

Washington,  B.C.,  March  19, 1974. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Perot, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy  :  This  letter  will  sum- 
marize a  discussion  on  this  date  with  Mr. 
Vastine  of  your  staff  regarding  the  reason- 
ing behind  our  conclusion  that  the  Federal 
Financing  Bank  should  be  "in  budget." 

1.  When  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  ac- 
quires the  obligations  of  agencies,  the  trans- 
actions are  not  simply  guarantees  of  the 
agencies'  securities,  but  are  outright  pur- 
chases of  those  securities.  Therefore,  they 
are  direct  outlays  of  Federal  funds  whether 
or  not  the  securities  of  the  agencies  were 
"in  budget." 

2.  This  being  the  case,  the  outlays  should 
be  Included  in  the  budget  totals  and  should 
be  subjected  to  the  same  priority  and  cost 
benefit  tests  as  other  Federal  outlays. 

3.  Subjecting  the  Bank's  outlays  to  these 
tests  should  not  eliminate  the  use  of  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank  since  the  Interest 
and  other  advantages  of  obligations  Issued 
by  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  would  re- 
main. Rather,  it  would  assure  that  Bank 
outlays  were  appropriately  weighed  against 
alternative  choices  and  priorities. 

I  hope  this  additional  explanation  clarifies 
our  position  and  reasoning.  If  we  can  be  of 
further  help,  let  us  know. 
Sincerely, 

Phillip  S.  Hughes, 
Assitant  Comptroller  General. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  fully 
agree  with  the  Senator  Irom  North  Caro- 
lina, and  will  give  due  consideration  to 
the  proposal. 

Mr.  BRCX:k.  Mr.  President,  I  serve  on 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs.  We  have  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  on  the  subject  of  the  Fed- 
eral Financing  Bank.  I  am  completely  in 
sympathy  with  the  Senator's  objectives. 
I  do  not  think  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  had  any  intention 
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whatsoever  to  limit  Its  access,  avalfibll- 
Ity,  or  effectiveness. 

Let  me  assure  the  Senator  from  phlo 
that  if  he  withdraws  his  amendmer  the 
committee  will  make  every  effort  t  i  see 
that  his  concerns  are  dealt  with.  We  sim- 
ply want  to  be  certain  that  the  t  Ings 
that  ought  to  be  covered,  are  covei  ?d.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  i  ilsed 
a  completely  valid  point.  I  assure  h  n  of 
my  efforts  to  secure  modified  lang  [age, 
so  as  to  make  sure  that  we  do  not  take 
any  action  that  would  be  deleterlpps  to 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  )ffer 
my  amendment  No.  1057  and  ask  tl  it  it 
be  read.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  year  1978  in  line  4,  page  1,  is  i  er- 
ror. The  year  should  be  1975. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wl  lOUt 
objection  the  amendment  Is  so  mod  fled. 
The  clerk  will  state  the  amendmem 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro  eed- 
ed  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  i  lan- 
imous  consent  that  the  further  rej  ling 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  wll  \. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wi  lOUt 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  a;  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  116,  after  line  25,  insert  th  fol- 
lowing: 

REPORT    ON    NATIONAL    COALS    AND    PRIOR]    IZS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Annual  Report. — The  I  rec- 
tor shall  submit  to  the  Congress  on  or  I  fore 
May  1  of  each  year  (beginning  with  19  5)  a 
national  goals  and  priorities  report,  \  itch 
shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  a  des  rlp- 
tion  and  discussion  of — 

( 1 )  the  President's  recommendation  on 
national  priorities  reflected  in  the  proi  >sed 
allocation  of  budget  authority  and  bi  Iget 
outlays  for  each  major  national  need  t  set 
forth  in  the  budget  submitted  by  the  I  'esl- 
dent  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  Oc  )ber 
1  of  such  year. 

(2)  the  goals,  or  objectives,  associated  vlth 
each  major  national  need  and  the  goa  t,  or 
Objectives,  being  sought  by  all  Federal  pro- 
grams directed  at  meeting  such  national  leed 
and  a  balanced  national  growth: 

(3)  an  assessment  of  the  adequacy  a  the 
resources  allocated  to  each  national  ne  d  In 
view  of  the  goals  or  objectives  being  soi  ght; 
and 

(4)  an  assessment  of  the  probable  e(T^ 
such  proposed  budget  outlays  and  budge 
thority  and  of  such  allocation  of  resoii 
upon  the  balanced  growth  and  developj 
of  the  Nation,  such  assessment  to  be 
from  Information,  data,  reports,  and  ane 
which  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Director  { 
his   request    by   such    Federal   departi 
agencies,  and  bureaus  as  he  may  deter 
and  as  may  have  such  requested  subject 
ter  within  their  oilicial  Jurisdiction. 

(b)  Assistance  to  Committees  and 
Bxxs. — At  the  request  of  any  commltt  e  or 
Member  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  R  pre- 
sentatives  or  any  Joint  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  Office  shall  provide  to  such  om- 
mittee.  Member,  or  Joint  committee  fu  ther 
Information,  data,  or  analysis  relevant  t||  the 
subject  matter  of  subparagraph  (a) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Itesl- 
dent,  we  are  confronted  with  the  fol- 
lowing situation:  After  disposing  o  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  rqm 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits>  ,  six  amendn  ;nts 


remain  to  be  disposed  of.  An  under- 
standing was  reached  whereby  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis)  would  be  permitted  to  speak  on 
the  bill  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan)  was  to  be  allowed  to 
speak  for  at  least  5  minutes,  if  he  deems 
it  necessary.  Senators  can  thus  see  for 
themselves  what  the  situation  is,  be- 
cause we  have  agreed  to  vote  on  final 
passage  at  2  o'clock  p.m.  today.  That 
puts  the  managers  of  the  bill  in  a  most 
difficult  position,  so  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  they  limit  their  statements 
on  the  remaining  amendments,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  amendment  bv 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  NimN), 
to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Sena- 
tor's rights  are  protected. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
hopeful  I  can  complete  what  I  have  to 
say  within  five  minutes  or  less,  because 
this  matter  has  been  fully  discussed.  I 
wish  to  make  it  clear  that  this  language, 
which  seeks  only  a  report  on  national 
goals  and  priorities,  results  from  a  previ- 
ous history  in  the  Senate  and  the  collab- 
oration of  a  number  of  Senators. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles)  raised  some  question  in  an 
amendment  that  had  other  aspects;  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) raised  some  question  in  another 
amendment  that  had  other  aspects. 

The  Senate,  on  two  previous  occasions, 
has  passed  this  particular  matter  as  a 
bill — as  a  matter  of  fact,  established  by 
a  bill  in  1971  an  ofiQce  of  national  goals 
and  priorities  equivalent  to  the  Comp- 
troller General's  Office. 

The  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee, which  has  dealt  with  this  matter 
too.  in  considering  this  bill,  reported  it 
as  a  separate  bill,  with  another  matter 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles)  had  dealt  with.  That  matter 
having  been  dealt  with  in  another 
amendment,  and  not  having  got  into 
the  bill,  all  of  us  decided — that  is,  from 
collaboration  among  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  fMr.  Humphret)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  and  myself — 
that  the  best  that  could  be  done — and 
it  wsis  very  desirable  that  it  be  done — 
was  to  provide  in  the  year  1975  for  some 
overview  of  national  goals  and  priorities 
from  an  agency  of  our  own,  to  wit.  the 
budget  committee,  because  this  would  be 
very  useful.  Many  corporations,  such  as 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
United  States  Steel  Corp.,  and  others, 
have  a  5-  to  10-year  projection. 

I  think  we  have  done  a  remarkable  Job 
on  the  bill  with  respect  to  the  annual 
budgeting  process,  but  I  think  we  should 
still  have  a  projection  forward  as  to 
where  we  are  heading,  and  what  the 
budget  is  supposed  to  inform  us  to  do. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 
We  have  trimmed  it  down  considerably 
so  that  there  will  not  be  an  onerous  bur- 
den on  the  director  of  the  committee. 

A  second  very  important  point  was 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 


Chiles)  :  That  information  which  should 
be  available  to  every  Senator,  which  was 
something  he  worked  very  hard  on, 
should  be  limited  to  what  the  director  is 
required  to  do  anyhow  in  respect  to  the 
report,  so  that  he  cannot  be  given  brand- 
new  Jobs  which  he  can  carry  out  with 
separate  committees. 

I  am  very  hopeful,  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  us  all,  because  the  amendment 
is  simply  a  mosaic  of  the  work  of  Senator 
Chiles,  Senator  Humphrey,  Senator 
MusKiE,  and  myself  as  It  relates  to  this 
particular  matter  and  nothing  beyond  it, 
that  the  committee  m%y  see  fit  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  accept  it. 

The  Senator,  in  his  modified  version, 
requires  a  report  by  1975.  I  believe  it  is 
quite  possible  that,  imder  the  new  legis- 
lation, the  Director  of  the  Budget  might 
not  be  confirmed  until  early  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  I  wonder  if  it  would  be 
possible  for  them  to  meet  the  Senator's 
timetable  in  the  next  y^r. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  was  going  to  make  this 
suggestion:  If,  when  we  finally  get  to 
conference — and  I  suppose  perhaps  I 
shall  be  a  conferee,  too — we  see  the  time 
is  too  short,  we  will  change  it.  Second,  as 
we  have  done  here  time  and  time  again, 
if  we  get  in  a  jam  we  can  handle  the 
matter  by  a  consent  bill. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  personally  perfectly 
willing  for  the  date  to  remain  as  it  is, 
but  I  simply  raise  the  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  to  have 
the  amendment  accepted. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  for  discussion  yes- 
terday, proposing  the  Inclusion  in  the 
budget-making  process  of  a  guarantee 
that  the  Nation's  balanced  growth  and 
development  would  be  considered  with 
the  seriousness  it  deserves. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  suggested  at 
the  time  that  while  they  agreed  with 
what  I  was  saying  in  principle,  they  were 
unwilling  to  support  the  specific  means 
by  which  I  prc^osed  to  achieve  it. 

We  have  before  us  now  another 
amendment,  this  one  proposing  to  in- 
clude national  goals  and  priorities  and 
growth  and  development  among  the  con- 
siderations weighed  during  the  budget- 
making  process. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  Office  of  the  Budget  would  re- 
port each  year  to  the  Congress  on  the 
impact  of  the  President's  proposed  budg- 
et, upon  the  Nation's  goals,  priorities 
and  balanced  growth  and  development. 
The  information  would  come  in  part  from 
the  President,  in  part  from  the  various 
existing  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies, for  preparing  this  report. 

I  believe  this  is  the  least  we  can  pro- 
vide. Mr.  President.  This  is  a  bare 
minimal  assurance  that  our  budget 
deliberations  and  decisions  will  be  en- 
lightened by  a  knowledge  of  the  impact 
of  what  we  do  upon  the  future  growth 
and  development,  goals  and  priorities  of 
the  Nation. 

The  amendment  calls  for  an  assess- 
ment of  the  likely  impact  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  proposals  on  the  Nation's 
balanced  growth  and  development. 
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While  it  Is  not  spelled  out  specifically 
In  the  amendment,  but  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Director  of  the  Office,  I 
would  like  to  suggest  some  of  the  subject 
matter  that  should  be  considered  In  this 
assessment. 

These  items  might  Include  population 
distribution  within  and  among  the 
States.  employment,  environmental 
quidify,  land-use,  transportation,  com- 
munications, fuels  and  energy,  food  and 
fiber  production  and  consumption,  hous- 
ing, health-care  facilities  and  services, 
education,  manpower  training,  recrea- 
tional and  cultural  facilities,  the 
advancement  of  technology. 

These  need  not  be  spelled  out  in  the 
amendment  itself.  The  amendment  gives 
the  Director  the  discretion  to  request 
Information  from  the  existing  Federal 
agencies  and  programs,  and  I  have  con- 
fidence that  between  them  they  could 
and  would  produce  the  kind  of  informa- 
tion intended  in  the  amendment. 

The  main  objective  Is  to  state  clearly 
In  the  legislation  that  the  Congress 
recognizes  national  growth  and  de- 
velopment, goals  and  priorities  to  be 
directly  related. to  and  affected  by  the 
national  budget,  and  to  declare  a  desire 
for  information  about  that  inter-rela- 
tionshlp  each  year  as  the  budget-making 
process  begins. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  we  will  take 
this  amendment  to  conference. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Has- 
kell). All  remaining  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROCEL I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Provided  I  do  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  hav9  2  minutes  to 
bring  up  an  amendment  of  my  own 
which  is  acceptable  to  the  management 
and  would  not  take  any  time  away  from 
our  schedule. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, as  the  Senator  from  Georgia  un- 
derstands, this  time  does  not  come  out 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  My  amendment  Is 
at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  Cranston's  amendment  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  121,  lines  4  and  6,  strike  out  "Es- 
timated revenue  receipts; "  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "Total  estimated  revenue  receipts 
and  the  major  sources  of  such  receipts,  with 
such  total  being  allocated  among  such 
soixrces; ". 

On  page  121,  line  16,  Immediately  before 
the  semicolon.  Insert  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  may  include  the  major  sources 
from  which  such  revenues  are  to  be  re- 
ceived, with  such  appropriate  level  being  al- 
located among  such  sources". 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  discussed  with  the 
leadership.  All  it  does  is  request  that 
when  the  Finance  Committee  comes  in 
with  its  estimates  of  revenues,  it  indi- 
cate what  revenues  are  expected  to  pro- 
duce how  much,  so  that  we  will  have  a 
better  indication  of  how  much  we  will 
receive  from  the  income  tax  and  how 
much  from  other  taxes. 

It  also  states  that  when  there  is  a  de- 
sire to  either  increase  or  reduce  taxes, 
for  whatever  reason,  the  Senate  may 
recommend  which  taxes  be  reduced  or 
increased  in  general.  That  is  simply  to 
provide  more  flexibility,  and  match  the 
revenue  aspects  of  the  budget  control  bill 
with  the  appropriation  and  operational 
aspects  more  clearly. 

This  amendment  will  strengthen  the 
new  congressional  budget  process, 
through  which  all  spending  decisions  will 
be  related  to  each  other  and  to  revenues, 
by  providing  that  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  shall  state  not  only  the  total 
estimated  revenue  receipts  but  the  major 
sources  from  which  such  receipts  are 
anticipated.  In  addition,  the  smiendment 
provides  that  the  recommended  level  of 
aggregate  Federal  revenues  also  may  in- 
clude recommendations  for  the  major 
sources  from  which  such  revenues  are  to 
be  derived  with  appropriate  levels  being 
allocated  among  such  sources. 

The  committee  reports  before  us  have 
emphasized  the  need  for  Congress  to  give 
greater  attention  to  the  revenue  side  of 
the  budget. 

Spending  by  Congress  has  been  blamed 
for  the  deficits  and  the  fiscal  crisis  which 
threatens  us  with  an  overwhelming  in- 
flation. The  Rules  Committee  report, 
however,  wisely  and  correctly  points  out 
that  on  closer  inspection  we  find  that 
large  and  unexpected  additions  to  the 
debt  have  resulted  largely  from  the  reve- 
nue side  of  the  balance  sheet,  and  not 
necessarily  from  higher  spending.  The  re- 
port points  out  that  in  the  years  from 
1970  to  1972  the  differences  between  bud- 
get estimates  and  actual  receipts  for 
those  3  years  represented  65  percent  of 
the  difference  between  estimated  and 
actual  deficits. 

S.  1541  offers  the  Congress,  for  the 
first  time,  an  opportunity  to  decide  what 
kind  of  fiscal  policy  the  country  will 
have.  The  budget  process  developed  by 
the  Government  Operations  and  Rules 
Committees,  I  believe,  establishes  a  rig- 
orous procedure  for  controlling  spend- 
ing. I  believe,  however,  that  Congress 
should  give  equal  attention  to  the  reve- 
nue side  of  the  budget. 
As  the  Rules  Committee  report  states : 

It  is  clear  that  a  sound  Congressional 
budget .  policy  cannot  be  baaed  on  the  as- 


sumption that  control  of  spending  levels  Is 
sufficient  to  achieve  desirable  economic  re- 
sults. 

The  bill  already  directs  the  Budget 
Committee  to  state  the  appropriate  ag- 
gregate level  of  Federal  revenues  but  it 
does  not  go  further  to  state  where  ad- 
ditional revenues  should  come  from,  or 
where  cuts  should  be  made. 

The  bill  does  provide  that  in  the  sec- 
ond concurrent  resolution  the  Budget 
Committee  would  have  the  option  of 
directing  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
and  Senate  Finance  Committees  to  re- 
port legislation  adjusting  revenues  or  the 
public  debt  limit. 

Rather  than  rely  solely  on  adjusting 
revenues  after  the  fact  in  the  second 
concurrent  resolution,  I  believe  that  we 
should  look  at  our  revenue  requirements 
with  greater  specificity  at  the  start  of 
the  annual  congressional  budget  process. 

My  amendment  makes  possible  an  op- 
portunity to  bring  the  revenue  side  of 
the  budget  into  the  congressional  budget 
process  at  an  early  opiwrtunity — when 
Congress  first  acts  on  the  first  concur- 
rent resolution. 

I  believe  this  aspect  of  the  debate 
envisioned  for  the  First  Concurrent  Res- 
olution will  add  a  much  needed  dimen- 
sion and  will  focus  additional  congres- 
sional attention  on  the  revenue  side  of 
the  budget. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Has- 
kell) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection  at  all.  I  am  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  understand  that  is  also  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  we  are  will- 
ing to  take  this  amendment  to  confer- 
ence. It  seems  to  be  a  good  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  California. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  going 
to  try  to  be  as  brief  as  possible,  but  brev- 
ity does  not  indicate 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
has  the  Senator's  amendment  been 
stated? 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  amendment  is  at  the 
desk.  I  ask  that  it  be  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NuNN's  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  152,  line  25,  strike  the  words  "sub- 
stantial portion"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof: 
"ninety  percent". 

Mr.  ROBE31T  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  after  having 
heard  the  statement  of  the  author  of  the 
amendment,  that  the  time  on  the  amend- 
ment be  reduced  to  20  minutes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  am  probably  going 
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to  have  to  have  a  rollcall  vote  n  this 
amendment.  The  time  for  the  ollcall 
would  not  have  anything  to  do  wi  ti  time 
on  my  amendment ;  is  that  correci 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tfe  Sen 
ator  is  correct 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  as  I  say,  I 
am  going  to  try  to  be  as  brief  as  j  )ssible 
but  brevity  does  not  indicate  a  ything 
with  regard  to  the  seriousness  |)f  this 
amendment. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  Coilmittee 
on  Government  Operations  did  r  it  pro 
vide  for  exempting  extension  o  trust 
funds  from  backdoor  controls.  V  e  pro- 
vided exemptions  for  the  trust  funds 
themselves,  but  not  for  extens  on  of 
trust  funds. 

Under  the  bill  as  now  pendir  5.  any 
extension  of  the  trust  funds,  of  which 
there  are  many,  would  be  exempt  unless 
more  than  70  percent  of  genen  fund 
revenues  were  used  to  finance  it.  "hat  is 
to  say,  if  as  much  as  30  percent  of  the 
trust  fund,  after  the  accretion  wsis  idded, 
were  self-sustaining,  it  would  b  com- 
pletely exempt  from  any  Appropi  ations 
Committee  review. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  to  me  a  vei  '  large 
loophole,  and  I  am  sure  that  Si  lators 
would  like  to  read,  at  least  tho  ;  who 
are  present,  the  preparation  wi  have 
made  on  this,  of  which  every  Sena  or  hats 
a  copy  on  his  desk. 

The  concept  underlying  the  exe  iption 
of  trust  funds  from  backdoor  sp  nding 
controls  is  that  they  are  self-f\  ndlng, 
and  thus  present  no  problem  1  om  a 
budget  point  of  view.  The  bill  n  w  ex- 
empts from  backdoor  control  an:  legis- 
lation extending  any  existing  tru  t  fimd 
program  as  long  as  that  prograi  is  30 
percent  self-funding.  For  exampl(  there 
will  be  no  backdoor  control  on  leg;  lation 


to  create  or  extend  a  program 
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funded  70  percent  from  general  n  'enues 
and  only  30  percent  from  earmaved  or 
user-paid  taxes. 

Thus  there  will  be  an  incenfeve  to 
structure  legislation  in  terms  of  *xten- 
sion  of  the  roughly  100  trust  fimdi  many 
of  which  are  worded  very  broadly  i:  terms . 
of  what  they  do,  now  in  effect,  and  I 
think  this  creates  a  massive  p(f«ntial 
loophole 

In  order  to  eliminate  this  posAbility, 
my  amendment  suggests  that  the  jhrase 
"substantial  portion"  on  page  II  I,  line 
25,  should  be  amended  to  read  "  0  per 
cent."  This  would  Insure  that  an:  legis- 
lation which  draws  from  gener  1   rev 


enues  in  excess  of  10  percent  of  it 
ing,  and  that  is  now  not  subject 


appropriations  process,  will  be  sul  iect  to 
the  same  backdoor  controls  whicl|  apply 
to  all  non-trust-fund  items. 

This  will  make  the  bill  consislftnt  all 
the  way  through,  because  the  b  1  does 
provide  that  new  trust  funds  wh  ;h  are 
created  will  be  under  the  so-callet  back- 
door controls  if  they  are  funde  more 
than  10  percent  from  general  1  tvenue 
funds.  So  it  is  a  consistent  ameij|dment 
with  the  overall  legislation 

I  would  like  to  make  one  othef  point, 
and  this  is  an  important  point,  b  it  it  is 
difficult  to  grasp:  Even  the  90  1  ercent 
that  I  am  proposing,  and  the  30  1  ercent 
to  a  greater  degree,  will  allow  t  lat  an 
extension  itself  could  be  100  pen  ;nt  fl- 
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nanced  out  of  general  revenues  as  long 
as  the  landing  point  or  final  result  of 
that  extension  does  not  make  the  overall 
trust  fund  go  below  the  30  percent  self- 
sustaining  level.  So  we  are  talking  about 
a  very  significant  loophole  in  this  par- 
ticular bUl. 

I  have  just  done  a  little  rough  compu- 
tation on  it.  If  we  exclude  the  social 
security  trust  fund,  right  now  there  is 
a  total  of  $49  billion  in  revenue  coming 
in  from  other  trust  funds.  This  bill  as 
drafted  would  allow,  in  effect,  new  pro- 
grams to  be  attached  as  extensions  to 
existing  trust  funds,  and  result  in  addi- 
tional outlays  from  general  revenues  of 
as  much  as  $121  billion  without  going 
through  any  appropriations  process 
whatsoever. 

One  other  very  important  point:  If  the 
trust  fund  extension  is  stretched  so  that 
it  does  not  take  effect  until  the  fiscal 
year  following  the  budget  year,  not  only 
will  it  have  no  sanction  or  review  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  but  also,  and 
perhaps  even  more  important,  it  would 
not  even  be  in  the  concurrent  resolution 
for  the  upcoming  fiscal  year. 

So  we  can  have  a  trust  fund  extension 
that  comes  in  and  draws  all  its  money 
out  of  the  general  fund,  beginning  one 
fiscal  year  removed,  that  is  not  only  ex- 
empt from  the  appropriation  process 
and  Appropriation  Committee  review, 
but  is  also  exempt  from  even  being  in- 
cluded in  the  concurrent  resolution  until 
the  following  year;  and,  in  the  case  of 
many  trust  funds  which  are  entitlement 
in  nature,  they  would  then  be  beyond  the 
power  of  Congress  to  do  anything  about. 
I  certainly  hope  this  body  will  consider 
this  matter  and  consider  it  very  strongly, 
because  I  think  it  is  very  important. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Does  the  Senator's 
amendment  exempt  the  social  security 
trust  fund? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Yes.  .There  is  matter  mak- 
ing it  clear  that  the  social  security  trust 
fund  is  not  affected  by  the  present  bill 
or  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The   amendment   is   meritorious. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  very  much  to  support  the  amend- 
ment. TTie  Senator  from  Georgia  has  put 
his  finger  on  the  enormous  potential 
problem.  It  was  not  the  intent  of  the 
committee  to  leave  this  kind  of  loop- 
hole. I  doubt  that  anyone  thought  about 
the  possibility  of  adding  a  new  program 
under  the  section  to  which  the  Senator 
has  addressed  himself.  This  amendment 
is  extremely  valid,  important  and  perti- 
nent. Personally,  I  certainly  hope  that 
it  will  be  agreed  to.  It  is  possible  we  may 
need  some  refinement  in  the  language 
but  this  can  be  dealt  with  in  the  con- 
ference. Let  us  be  honest.  The  bill  today 
is  immeasurably  weaker  in  its  approach 
to  backdoor  spending  than  that  which 
came  out  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee.  The  Senator  has  addressed 
himself  to  the  problem  of  regaining  dis- 
cipline correctly  and  wisely. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  for  those  com- 
ments. I  agree  with  everything  he  has 


said.  I  emphasize  that  this  does  not  af- 
fect existing  trust  funds  but  only  the 
extension  of  existing  trust  funds.  Exten- 
sions should  be,  in  my  opinion,  given 
treatment  equivalent  to  that  given  a  new 
trust  fund.  That  is  exactly  the  point. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  has  once  again  dem- 
onstrated it  is  far  better  for  us  now,  at 
this  stage,  to  plug  up  every  loophole  and 
be  clear  about  what  we  are  trying  to 
accomplish.  I  would  not  want  to  provide 
an  incentive  to  structure  new  programs 
in  terms  of  an  extension  of  the  trust 
fund  program  we  have  now,  which  would 
create  a  huge  loophole  and  would  cer- 
tainly circimivent  the  purpose  of  what 
we  are  trying  to  accomplish.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  loophole  is  plugged  in  advance, 
it  is  a  great  service.  I  favor  the  amend- 
ment and  feel  that  its  objective  is 
worthy  and  noble. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  I  observe  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  and  I 
have  done  what  we  could,  through  this 
proposal,  starting  a  year  ago,  to  pre- 
vent loopholes  and  to  provide  some  dis- 
cipline. This  amendment  would  do  ex- 
actly that,  as  the  Senator  has  said. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
strained to  oppose  the  amendment  be- 
cause this  matter  was  worked  out  by  the 
Rules  Committee.  While  I  am  in  hearty 
accord  with  the  objectives  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia,  I  feel  compelled,  under 
the  operating  circumstances,  to  oppose 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
amendment  is  not  acceptable  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
I  would  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

There  was  not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiDEN).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  yeas 
and  nays  be  ordered  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  unless  some- 
one else  wishes  to  speak  in  favor  of  the 
amendment,  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  support  the 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  very  sound 
one.  It  represents  a  way  to  increase  the 
amount  of  so-called  backdoor  spending 
which  is  brought  under  budget  control. 

In  the  debate  yesterday  on  this  bill, 
there  was  concern  expressed — wisely  in 
my  view — about  the  growing  portion  of 
Federal  outlays  which  escape  congres- 
sional scrutiny.  This  amendment  will 
assure  that  a  sizable  loophole  in  the 
budget  reform  bill  is  not  created  which 
wotild  allow  a  good  deal  of  new  back- 
door spending  to  escape  the  budget  con- 
trol mechanism. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
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on  this  amendment  has  been  yielded 

back. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.NxmH). 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  rolL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FuLBRiGHT) ,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff),  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton) are  necessaxiiy  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Dominick)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClotie)  ,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond), 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  aimounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  is  absent  because 
of  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford),  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  80. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


[No.  85  Leg] 

YEAS— 80 

Abourezk 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Allen 

Fong 

Montoya 

Baker 

Gravel 

Muskle 

Bartlett 

Orlffln 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Gurney 

Nunn 

Beall 

Hansen 

Packwood 

Bennett 

Hart 

Pastore 

Bentsen 

Hartke 

Pearson 

Bible 

Haskell 

Pell 

Blden 

Hathaway 

Percy 

Brock 

Helma 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

HoUlngs 

Randolph 

Buckley 

Hruska 

Roth 

Burdlck 

Huddleston 

Schwelker 

Byrd. 

Hiigbes 

Scott,  Hugh 

Harry  F. 

Jr.    Humphrey 

Scott, 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Inouye 

William  L 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Sparkman 

Case 

Javlts 

Slennis 

ChUes 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Church 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Clark 

Mansneld 

Talt 

Cranston 

Mathias 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Tower 

Dole 

McOee 

Tunney 

Domenicl 

McOovem 

WUllama 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

Ervln 

Metcalf 
NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTINO— 20 

Aiken 

Dominick 

Hatfield 

Bellmon 

Eagleton 

Kennedy 

CocA 

Fulbrlght 

Long 

Cotton 

Ooldwatw 

McClur* 

Metzenbaum     Stafford  Welder 

Moss  Symington        Young 

Rlblooff  Thurmond 

So  Mr.  NuNN's  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  I  stated 
earlier,  I  was  opposed  to  the  amendment 
simply  because  I  thought  it  Impinged 
upon  the  agreement  we  had  had  with  the 
Rules  Committee,  but  it  appears  that  it 
does  not.  I  opposed  the  amendment  In 
remarks  earlier,  and  my  remarks  did 
not  convince  me.  Therefore,  I  voted  yea, 
which  is  proof  that  I  am  wiser  at  this 
moment  than  I  was  earlier. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment.  No.  1032. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate.  We 
have  37  minutes  remaining.  We  have 
three  amendments  and  have  promised 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  5  minutes 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  15  min- 
utes. How  we  can  get  it  out  of  the  re- 
maining 37  minutes.  I  do  not  know. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  107.  after  line  19,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

6TXn)T  OF  senate  COMMITTEE  JUSISDICTION 

Sec.  102.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that — 

(1)  there  Is  a  demonstrated  need  for  the 
Senate,  as  one  House  of  the  Congress,  to  as- 
sert its  policymaking  and  oversight  func- 
tions; 

(2)  the  committee  structure  of  the  Senate 
Is  so  organized  as  to  frustrate  the  examina- 
tion, analysis,  and  the  oversight  of  Govern- 
ment policy,  program  operations,  and  ex- 
pendittires;  and 

(3)  the  enactment  of  this  Act  will  place 
an  even  heavier  burden  upon  the  committees 
of  the  Senate  to  conduct  such  examination, 
analysis,  and  oversight. 

(b)  It  is  further  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Oper- 
ations should  immediately  begin  an  in-depth 
analysis  of  the  committee  jurisdictions  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  talcing  mto  account  the 
need  to  reduce  fragmentation  of  policy  and 
program  oversight,  the  necessity  for  alining 
committee  jurisdiction  accordmg  to  the 
functional  purposes  of  governmental  pro- 
grams, the  potential  for  the  application  of 
new  technologies  to  the  operations  of  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  and  the  requirement 
that  staff  resources  be  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently allocated  among  committees  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  Joint 
Committee  on  Congressional  Operations 
shall  make  periodic  reports  to  the  Senate 
during  the  course  of  conducting  the  study 
herein  ordered,  and  shall  make  a  final  report 
containing  reconunendations  for  reform  and 
Improvement  of  the  committee  structure  and 
operations  of  the  Senate  no  later  than  one 
calendar  year  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  The  expenses  incurred  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Congressional  Operations  In 
carrymg  out  this  section  shall  be  paid  from 
the  contingency  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 


vouchers  i4>proved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Conomlttee  on  Congressional  Opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  called  up  calls  for  a 
study  of  Senate  committee  jurisdiction.  I 
want  to  say  now  I  will  not  call  for  a  vote 
on  the  amendment.  I  do  wish  to  make  a 
brief  statement.  I  have  conversed  with 
some  of  our  colleagues  in  respect  to  the 
matter  I  have  directed  attention  to  In  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  reform  of  the  budget- 
making  practices  and  procedures  of  Con- 
gress Is  certainly  among  the  most  signif- 
icant issues  likely  to  confront  us  during 
this  session.  If  we  succeed  in  passing  a 
bill  that  significantly  improves  the  meth- 
ods we  employ  in  dealing  with  this  Na- 
tion's fiscal  and  budgetary  needs,  we  will 
have  taken  a  giant  step  toward  showing 
the  public  that  this  is  a  Congress  deserv- 
ing of  popular  resE>ect  and  esteem. 

I  sincerely  hope  we  make  this  achieve- 
ment. But  I  also  hope  fervently  that  we 
do  not  let  such  an  accomplishment  turn 
us  smug  and  self-satisfied  before  the 
full  job  is  done.  While  our  budgetmaking 
machinery  has  long  been  in  need  of  an 
overhaul,  there  are  other  components 
of  this  great  mechanism  we  call  Congress 
that  also  need  to  be  improved. 

I  offer  a  brief  amendment  that  I  hope 
will  win  the  approval  of  my  colleagues, 
and  will  become  a  declaration  of  the  next 
priority  in  our  agenda  for  reform. 

I  speak  of  the  committee  structure  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  that  the 
times  have  long  since  outpaced  the  orga- 
nizational lines  by  which  we  parcel  out 
the  work  to  our  committees.  We  have  no 
single  committee  to  deal  with  energy 
and  environmental  matters.  Instead,  we 
have  spread  these  issues  in  bits  and 
pieces  among  nearly  every  committee  of 
the  Senate.  I  only  cite  this  as  one  ex- 
ample of  the  fragmentation  of  responsi- 
bility over  major  issues. 

We  also  have  a  committee  structure 
that  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  orga- 
nization of  the  agencies  in  the  executive 
branch.  While  it  may  not  necessarily  be 
desirable  to  pattern  our  own  structure 
entirely  after  that  of  the  executive 
branch,  we  could  certainly  do  a  better 
job  of  arranging  our  committees  to  deal 
with  programs  and  activities  in  the  other 
branch  in  a  more  logical  and  orderly 
fashion. 

Mr.  President,  the  budget  reform  bill 
we  are  now  considering  would  itself 
change  our  existing  committee  structure, 
by  adding  a  Committee  on  the  Budget  in 
the  Senate,  as  well  as  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  bill  also  would 
establish  strict  timetables  for  consider- 
ing and  acting  upon  budget  matters. 

I  welcome  the  changes  that  have  been 
proposed.  They  will  substantially  im- 
prove our  budgetary  and  fiscal  delibera- 
tions. But  they  would  work  much  better 
if  the  committees  that  must  coordinate 
their  activities  with  the  new  budget  com- 
mittee were  structured  in  a  more  effi- 
cient and  logical  fashion. 

I  do  not  have  the  blueprint  for  recon- 
structing our  committee  system  to  make 
it  more  efficient  and  logical.  I  doubt  any 
of  us  in  this  Chamber  feels  he  has  such 
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a  blueprint,  though  each  of  us  pr 
has  some  Ideas  on  the  subject. 

The  best  way  to  assemble  those)!  Ideas 
and  arrive  at  a  workable  blueprUpt  for 
Senate  committee  reform,  it  seejiu  to 
me,  Is  to  undertake  a  detailed  ex« 
tion  of  the  problem  in  depth. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  proposed  such 
a  study  several  times  in  the  past.]  [I  feel 
it  is  made  more  urgent  today,  as  wl  i  con- 
template the  strong  likelihood  of  ;  najor 
revisions  in  our  budgetmaking  praj  itices. 

My  amendment  would  order  a  1-year 
study  of  our  committee  structure  In  the 
Senate,  by  the  Joint  Ccwnmittee  on,  Con- 
gressional Operations.  I  urge  adoption  of 
this  amendment,  to  carry  forwai 
spirit  of  reform  that  is  represent) 
the  bill  before  us  today. 

After  having  proposed  the  amend 
in  talking  with  the  Senator  from" 
tana   (Mr.  Metcalt)    I  find  that  [there 


ield. 

with 

was 


would  be  some  problem  on  this 
joint  committee  because  House  Mi 
serve  on  that  committee. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy 

Mr.  METCALP.  A  similar  stud; 
the  Joint  Committee  conducting 
proposed  in  the  House.  In  spite  If  the 
rules  over  there,  at  the  time  Vice  i  Presi- 
dent Ford  was  minority  leaderl  they 
listed  the  names  of  Senators  on  th4  Joint 
Committee  and  asked,  "Do  you  want 
them  to  be  determining  House  coiiimit- 
tee  jurisdictions  and  rules."  I 

I  think  the  same  sort  of  thing  Ifcvould 
apply  where  Senators  are  concerned. 

However,  the  Senator  from  Ten  lessee 
(Mr.  Brock) — who  is  seeking  re  ogni- 
tion — and  I  have  appeared  befo  e  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Admii  Istra- 
tlon  and  have  pointed  out  that  ^is  is 
the  most  urgent  and  the  most  nee  ssary 
reform  that  we  need  in  the  Senatl.  The 
problems  of  Committee  jurisdictioii  and 
of  committee  structure  are  acute.    T 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota for  continuing  to  press  thii  mat- 
ter and  for  bringing  it  forcefully  o  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.  I  contii  ne  to 
urge  that  we  begin  now  to  revie  and 
make  the  necessary  changes  in  2  enate 
committee  jurisdiction,  structurel  and 
operation. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  w|l  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  ma:il  join 
the  Senator  from  Montana  in  cor  ^atu 
lations  of  the  Senator  from  Min  esota. 
As  one  who  believes  in  the  intei  t  and 
need  for  this  amendment,  I  canne  ;  sup 
port  it  as  it  is  written,  and  I  thi  Jc  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  can  unde  stand 


why.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 


have  joined  in  urging,  and  the  £  mator 


from  Montana  has  supported  the 


Bind  I 


effort. 


the  Senate  bring  forth  a  special  ccfnmit 
tee  to  make  a  study  of  this  matt 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
a  foctis  to  this  terrible  problem, 
ply  cannot  pass  a  budget  reform  bil 
out  taking  the  next  step  in  study] 
entire  committee  structure  and 
viewing   prerogatives   and   respof 
ties. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TA  time 


of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  amendment,  and  urge  the 
creation  of  the  select  committee  that  has 
been  suggested,  and  also  commend  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson) 
for  his  leadership. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
up  my  next  amendmnet.  No.  1031. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceedfed  to  read 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  following : 

•nriiE  XI — CITIZENS'  COMMITTEE  TO 
STUDY  (X>NGRESS 

Sbc.  1101.  (a)  There  Is  established  a  com- 
mittee to  be  known  as  the  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee To  Study  Congress  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  In  this  title  as  the  " Committee") 
to  make  a  complete  study  relating  to  the 
functions,  powers,  duties,  and  operation  of 
the  Congress. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  chooen  by  a  selection  committee  com- 
posed of  three  members,  one  of  whom  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  one  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  and  one  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Any  member 
of  the  selection  conunlttee  not  otherwise  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  Government 
shall  receive  9100  for  each  day  (Including 
traveltlme)  that  he  Is  performing  duties  as 
a  member  of  the  selection  committee.  Each 
member  of  the  selection  committee  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  oth- 
er necessary  expenses  Incurred  In  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
selection  committee. 

(c)  The  selection  committee  shall  choose, 
not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  last 
member  of  the  selection  committee  has  been 
appointed,  fifteen  members  to  serve  on  the 
Committee.  Not  more  than  two  of  the  mem- 
bers shall  be  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives: not  more  than  two  of  the  mem- 
bers shall  be  Members  of  the  Senate;  and 
not  more  than  one  of  the  members  shall  be 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government. 
The  selection  committee  shall  designate  one 
of  the  menvbers  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee. 

(d)  Eight  members  of  the  Conunlttee  shall 
constitute  a  quorum.  Any  vacancy  shall  be 
filled  by  the  selection  committee  within 
thirty  days   after   the   vacancy  occurs. 

(e)  Any  member  of  the  Committee  not 
otherwise  employed  by  the  United  States 
Government  shall  receive  $100  for  each  day 
(Including  traveltlme)  that  he  is  perform- 
ing duties  as  a  member  of  the  Committee. 
Each  member  of  the  Committee  shall  be  re- 
imbursed for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Sec.  1102.  (a)  In  conducting  its  study,  the 
Committee  shall — 

( 1 )  consider  the  role  of  the  Congress  In 
establishing  policy  for  the  operation  of  the 
United  States  Government: 

(2)  determine  how  the  Congress  may  best 
exercise  Its  function  of  reviewing  and  eval- 
uating programs  and  activities  of  the  United 
States  Government:  with  emphasis  on  ways 
by  which  these  programs  and  activities  af- 
fect the  balanced  growth  and  development 
and  the  goals  and  priorities  of  the  Nation; 

(3)  examine  the  operation  of  the  Congress 
Itself  (including  but  not  limited  to  Its  pow- 
ers, priorities,  privileges,  traditions,  the 
means   by   which  the  Congress  makes  deci- 


Blons,  Its  committee  system,  its  staffs)  and 
how  existing  structures  might  best  be  modi- 
fled  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  this  Act; 

(4)  examine  and  consider  such  other  mat- 
ters as  the  Committee  may  deem  appropriate 
to  provide  an  understanding  of  how  the  Con- 
gress has  oi>erated  and  how  the  Congress 
should  operate  in  the  future,  with  particular 
but  not  exclusive  attention  to  the  role  of  the 
Congress  In  contributing  to  the  achievement 
of  a  balanced  national  growth  and  develop- 
ment policy  through  (>>ng7e68lonaI  fiscal, 
budgetary,  and  related  procedures  and  prac- 
tices. 

(b)  (1)  Not  later  than  two  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Commit- 
tee shall  submit  a  final,  comprehensive  report 
to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  respect  to  its  study.  The  Com- 
nUltee  shall  also  make  such  reports,  from 
time  to  time,  to  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  as  the  Committee  deems 
necessary.  Any  report  of  the  Committee  shall 
contain  such  findings,  statements,  and  rec- 
ommendations as  the  Committee  considers 
apprc^riate. 

(2)  Any  report  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
printed  as  a  public  document  and  made 
available  for  sale  to  the  public. 

(3)  Thirty  days  after  the  Committee  sub- 
mits Its  final,  comprehensive  report,  the 
Committee  shall  cease  to  exist. 

Sec.  1103.  (a^  The  Committee  or,  on  the 
authorization  of  the  Ck>mmittee,  any  sub- 
committee thereof,  may,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  hold 
hearings,  administer  oaths  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  evidence  In  any  such  hearings,  take 
testimony,  and  receive  documents  and  other 
writings.  Any  member  authorized  by  the 
Committee  may  administer  oaths  or  affirma- 
tions to  witnesses  appearing  before  the  Com- 
mittee, or  any  subcommittee  thereof. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  the  Committee  is  authorized — 

(1)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  an  Executive  Director  and  such  additional 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointment  in  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  in 
of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classi- 
fication and  General  Schedule  pay  rates; 

(2)  to  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code; 

(3)  to  appoint  such  advisory  committees 
as  it  deems  necessary; 

(41  to  promulgate  rules  and  regiilations 
governing  the  operation  of  the  Committee 
and  its  organization  and  personnel; 

(5)  to  procure  supplies  an9  services; 

(6)  to  enter  into  contracts;   and 

(7)  to  take  such  other  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  title. 

(c)  Each  department,  agency,  and  inde- 
pendent agency  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  United  States  Government  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  furnish  to  the  Committee, 
upon  request  made  by  the  Chairman,  such 
data,  reports,  and  other  Information  as  the 
Committee  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
functions  under  this  title. 

Sec.  1104  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  take  a  very  brief  moment  on  this 
amendment.  The  purpwse  of  the  amend- 
ment was  to  follow  through  on  what  I 
think  is  essential  machinery  to  have  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  perform 
efficiently.  I  want  to  state  candidly  that 
we  have  to  put  our  house  in  order.  As  we 
look  at  the  public  opinion  polls,  we  see 
that  Congress,  regrettably,  does  not  fare 
at  all  well.  I  am  sure  that  it  is  not  due  to 
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any  lack  of  work  and  dedication  on  the 
part  of  Members  of  Congress,  but,  too 
often,  it  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  people 
just  do  not  imderstand  the  structure.  We 
have  that  difficulty  ourselves  sometimes. 
It  is  my  Judgment  that  we  need  to  be 
updated  and  modernized,  not  only  in 
tefms  of  the  committee  structure,  but 
the  facilities. 

One  simple  thing  we  ought  to  have  is 
closed-circuit  television  in  this  body,  so 
any  Senator  can,  for  example,  press  a 
button  and  find  out  what  is  going  on  in 
any  committee  or  on  the  Senate  floor,  so 
he  can  be  acquainted  with  the  work  of 
this  complex  body  and  its  large  responsi- 
bilities. 

Therefore,  my  amendment — and  I  am 
not  going  to  press  for  a  vote  on  it,  but  I 
use  this  opportunity  to  focus  attention 
on  the  problem — would  create  a  Citizens 
Committee  to  Study  Congress.  It  would 
give  a  blue  ribbon  citizen's  committee  an 
opportunity  to  take  a  look  at  our  opera- 
tions tmd  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
make  proposals  for  a  better  congressionsd 
management  and  organization  structure* 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
create  a  citizen's  committee  to  study 
Congress.  The  committee  would  be  given 
2  years  to  perform  Its  studies,  make  a 
report  and  then  go  out  of  existence.  Its 
charge  would  be  to  study  the  role  of 
Congress  in  U.S.  Government  policy- 
making and  in  reviewing  and  evaluating 
U.S.  Government  programs  and  activ- 
ities, and  to  study  the  operations  of  Con- 
gress itself.  One  emphasis  of  this  study 
would  be  to  improve  congressional  opera- 
tions and  activities  as  they  relate  to  the 
Nation's  long-range  growth  and  develop- 
ment, goals,  and  priorities. 

The  committee  members  would  include 
not  more  than  two  Senators,  two  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
one  representative  of  the  executive 
branch,  and  at  least  10  private  citizens. 

They  would  be  selected  by  a  committee 
of  three  members,  including  one  chosen 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate, one  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
one  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  committee's  search  for  ways  Con- 
gress could  improve  its  consideration  and 
establishment  of  long-range  national 
growth  and  development  policy,  goals 
and  priorities,  would  be  accompanied  by 
study  of  a  full  range  of  other  congres- 
sional procedures  and  practices,  past  and 
present,  with  the  goal  of  recommending 
such  reforms  as  the  committee  finds  nec- 
essary. 

The  amendment  directly  connects  the 
search  for  better  long-range  policymak- 
ing methods  to  the  fiscal,  budgetary,  and 
related  activities  of  Congi-ess. 

I  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  now 

I  call  up  my  amendments  No.  1033. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Amendments  No.  1033  are  as  follows: 

On  page  171,  line  5.  after  "Sec  701.",  insert 
After  Une  14,  Insert  the  following: 


"(b)  To  carry  out  such  required  analysis, 
appraisal,  and  evaluation,  such  committees 
of  the  Senate  shaU  each  establish  a  subcom- 
mittee on  legislative  review,  which  shall  have 
the  duty  to  conduct  for  the  committee  the 
responsibilities  assigned  to  the  committees 
by  this  section,  and  to  report  to  the  com- 
mittee to  which  each  such  subcommittee  is 
responsible  the  results  of  the  analysis,  ap- 
praisal, and  evaluation  conducted  under  this 
section,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  the  subcommittee  deems  appropriate. 

"(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  is  en- 
acted as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate,  subject  to  and  with  full  rec- 
ognition of  the  power  of  the  Senate  to  enact 
or  change  any  rtile  of  the  Senate  at  any  time 
m  Its  exercise  of  Its  constitutional  right  to 
determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings.  Noth- 
ing In  this  section  shaU  be  construed,  how- 
ever, as  precluding  any  legislative  review  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  from  conducting 
hearings  and  engaging  In  other  deliberations 
Jointly  with  such  committees  or  subcommit- 
tees of  the  House  of  Representatives  which 
the  House  may  designate  to  conduct  the 
analyses,  appraisals,  and  reviews  required  un- 
der  this  title.". 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  should  be  adopted.  I  know 
that  there  is  resistance  to  it,  and  I  un- 
derstand the  reason  for  it,  by  the  leader- 
ship that  is  handling  this  bill.  After  all, 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  have  done  an  extraor- 
dinarily good  job  in  bringing  before  us 
the  proposed  budget  reform  legislation. 

I  can  understand  why  they  think  noth- 
ing should  be  tacked  on  this  bill,  but  if 
there  is  any  one  need,  it  is  that  we  have 
legislative  oversight  and  legislative  mon- 
itoring of  everything  that  this  Congress 
authorizes  in  law. 

Let  me  give  an  example.  We  have  a 
Foreign  Aid  Act  that  many  around  here 
do  not  like.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  it 
through  Congress.  But  not  a  single  com- 
mittee I  know  of  has  any  legislative  over- 
sight over  the  Foreign  Aid  Act.  We  wait 
until  something  appears  in  the  New  York 
Times  or  in  the  Washington  Post  which 
states  that  someone  says  someone  has 
been  stealing  money  or  that  the  money 
has  been  poorly  used,  that  it  was  not  well 
planned,  and  then  we  call  in  the  General 
Accounting  Office  in  a  sort  of  post  mor- 
tem. It  is  like  calling  in  the  coimty 
coroner  to  examine  the  corpse.  I  am  not 
interested  in  the  corpse;  I  am  more  in- 
terested in  the  Uve  body.  This  body  is 
not  kept  completely  informed  on  all  as- 
pects of  such  legislation. 

Let  me  give  my  colleagues  another  ex- 
ample. We  had  the  occupational  safety 
legislation,  one  of  the  most  difficult  pieces 
of  legislation  that  we  ever  passed.  What 
is  going  on  imder  that  legislation?  The 
State  govemments  are  being  asked  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  administer 
that  act.  The  State  governments  say. 
"Oh,  no,  we  do  not  want  to  do  that.  It 
is  too  complicated.  You  administer  it." 
The  State  of  Ohio  has  both  the  State  and 
the  Federal  Governments  administering 
it,  and  Congress  does  not  know  what  is 
going  on,  except  when  a  small  farmer  or 
a  small  businessman  or  someone  else 
comes  into  a  Senator's  office  and  says, 
"My  goodness,  if  you  apply  this  to  me,  we 
will  go  out  of  business." 

That  is  not  the  way  to  legislate.  Some 


of  these  complaints  are  very  highly 
justified. 

We  ought  to  have  legislative  oversight. 
It  is  said  that  we  can  do  it  now.  Maybe 
we  can,  but  we  do  not.  Maybe  some  com- 
mittees do. 

Referring  to  the  foreign  aid  program — 
and  my  good  friend  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  and  our  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Case),  and  many  others  of 
our  colleagues  have  taken  great  interest 
in  it — we  have  never,  except  for  indi- 
vidual Senators  having  their  own  staCFs 
do  the  work,  had  consistent  oversight  on 
this  matter.  This  is  wrong. 

I  should  point  out,  this  is  not  just  my 
amendment.  I  apologize,  because  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  is 
now  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

We  have  in  mina  basically  a  three-step 
operation.  The  amendment  as  originally 
proposed  was  not  quite  that  good.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  made  signifi- 
cant improvements  in  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  strengthen  the  provisions  al- 
ready included  in  the  bill,  to  add  to  the 
ability  of  Congress  to  carry  out  its  pro- 
gram review  and  oversight  responsibil- 
ities. 

The  bill  gives  the  standing  committees 
the  power  to  hire  outside  contractors  or 
to  rely  on  Government  agencies  to  con- 
duct review  and  evaluation  of  Govern- 
ment. It  also  authorizes  the  standing 
committees  to  employ  such  modem  tech- 
niques as  pilot-testing,  cost-benefit 
analyses  and  trial-period  evaluation. 

The  bill  further  enlarges  the  authority 
of  the  Comptroller  General  to  assist  and 
advise  Congress  in  ways  of  better  carry- 
ing out  its  program  review  and  evalua- 
tion responsibilities. 

These  are  excellent  proposals,  and  I 
commend  the  drafters  of  this  bill  for 
their  wisdom  in  including  these  provi- 
sions. 

However.  I  believe  the  committees' 
mandate  to  carry  out  these  review  and 
evaluation  duties  can  and  should  be 
strengthened.  There  should  be  a  mecha- 
nism to  assure  that  these  duties  are  car- 
ried out  once  the  Comptroller  General 
has  provided  the  added  advice  and  in- 
formation authorized  under  section  702. 
And  we  should  assure  that  committees 
do,  in  fact,  make  effective  use  of  the  in- 
formation and  other  services  which  they 
are  authorized,  but  not  required,  to  re- 
quest under  this  section  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  I  propose  would  go 
the  one  step  further  that  is  needed.  I 
believe,  to  fulfill  the  intent  of  the  authors 
of  this  bill. 

I  have  long  advocated  the  establish- 
ment, in  each  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate,  of  a  legislative  review  subcom- 
mittee, to  do  the  parent  committee's  pro- 
gram review,  evaluation  and  oversight 
work. 

By  such  a  mechanism,  I  am  convinced, 
we  would  be  assured  of  performing  the 
too  often  neglected  task  of  keeping  track 
of  legislation  after  we  have  passed  it  and 
it  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
executive  branch  bureaus  and  agencies 
to  administer. 

Numerous  examples  can  be  given  of 
well-written  laws  being  rewritten  by  the 
executive  branch,  through  the  adminis- 
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trattve  rules  and  regulations  thatjpovem 
the  ways  laws  are  carried  out, 

We  can  no  longer  be  superflcla  In  our 
fulfillment  of  our  legislative  overs  ;ht  re- 
sponsibilities. We  must  build  li  o  our 
system  better  guarantees  that  1  ws  we 
pass  are  administered  as  we  in  ended 
not  according  to  the  whim  a  some 
anonymous  bureaucrat's  interpn  ^tion. 

We  must  also  improve  our  s<  >re  in 
searching  out  laws  that  remain  ii  effect 
after  they  have  grown  obsolete,  i  >  that 
we  may  either  repeal  or  amend  t  em  to 
meet   the   needs   of   new   times. 

The  historic  budget  reform  1  U  we 
consider  today  recognises  these  peeds. 
by  including  a  separate  title  dealing 
with  program  review  and  evaluatt  n. 

My  amendment  would  giiarant  e  that 
this  obligation  of  CoDgress  is  carrl  d  out, 
with  respect  to  every  Federal  pi  gram, 
at  least  once  in  every  5  years,  bju.  hope- 
fully more  often  in  many  cases. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  grateful  to  i  ly  dis- 
iingulsbed  colleague  from  Ma  yrland. 
Senator  Bkaix,  for  some  refinem^  ats  he 
has  suggested  to  my  original  pi  tpoeal, 
amendment  No.  1033.  I  have  ni  idified 
that  amendment,  which  was  prii  ted  In 
the  Record  of  Tuesday's  Senat  pro- 
ceedings, to  Incorporate  the  refin  ments 
suggested  by  Senator  Bkall. 

As  modified,  the  amendment  p  ovldes 
for  three  possible  means  of  accoi  push- 
ing the  legislative  review  and  eva!  ration 
required  under  title  vn  of  the  bil 

The  first  method,  and  one  wh  ;h  we 
hope  wouk!  be  used  most  often,  w<  tild  be 
for  the  subcommittee  having  Juris  iction 
over  a  program  to  conduct  the  [  eview 
and  evahiation,  with  the  assista  tee  of 
the  legldathre  review  subcommlt  ee  es- 
tablished imder  my  amendment. 

If  the  subcommittee  of  jurisliction 
falls,  however,  to  review  a  progr  m  for 
which  it  is  responsible,  after  3  yei  rs  the 
responsibility  would  automatically  revert 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Legislati  e  Re- 
view. 

And  if  after  the  fourth  year,  thi  \  sub- 
committee also  fails  to  meet  Is  re- 
sponsibility, the  General  Accountl  g  Of- 
fice would  be  required  to  review  aiid  re- 
port upon  the  program  within  1  y  ar. 

In  essence,  this  means  that  evei  f  pro- 
gram would  be  reviewed  once  in  ^rery  3 
to  5  years,  a  requirement  which  I 
to  be  reasonable  and  workable. 

We  would  be  derelict  in  our  redfconsi- 
bility  if  we  did  not  review  progra  is  for 
which  we  authorize  and  appropq|ite  at 
least  once  in  every  3  to  5  years. 

There  would  be  an  intensive  inlhouse 
review  going  on  at  the  same  tim 
my  Judgment  that  only  through 
lishing  such  legislative  oversight  sil)com- 
mlttees  would  Senators  be  assi  red  a 
means  of  meeting  their  oversight  rfspon- 
sibilitles  to  the  standing  commltU 
Senate,  and  the  Congress  of  the  llnited 
States. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  £§nator 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  thalkk  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  for  yi  Iding. 
I  shall  try  not  to  repeat  what  1  t  has 
said,  but  he  has  made  a  point  ve  r  well 
that  perhaps  the  most  important  thing 
we  should  do  is  seek  to  achieve  leg^^atlve 
oversight. 


elieve 


It  is 
istab- 


The  subject  of  what  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  said  about  his  amendment 
and  my  amendment  No.  1040  tries  to 
accomplish  the  same  thing.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  as  I  understand.  Is  going 
to  substitute  a  modification. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct.  I 
shall  send  a  modified  amendment  to  the 
desk,  and  as  a  further  modification,  I 
wish  to  submit  It  on  behalf  of  myself,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beau.)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  . 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
modification. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  send  it  to  the  desk. 
It  is  already  so  modified,  according  to 
the  amendment. 

The  modified  amendment  is  as  follows : 

Ou  page  171,  between  lines  14  and  15,  In- 
sert the  following : 

"(b)  Section  136  ol  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(d)  To  carry  out  such  required  analysis, 
appraisal  and  evaluation,  such  committees  of 
the  Senate  shall  each  establish  a  Subcom- 
mittee on  Legislative  Rerlew,  which  shall 
have  the  duty  to  conduct  for  the  committee 
the  responsibilities  assigned  to  the  commit- 
tees by  this  section,  and  to  report  to  the 
committee  to  which  each  such  subcommittee 
is  responsible  the  results  of  the  analysts,  ap- 
praisal and  eraluation  oortducted  under  this 
•ection.  together  with  such  recommendations 
aa  the  subcommittee  deems  appropriate.  In 
the  case  of  a  ctMnmlttee  having  one  or  more 
subcommittees  to  which  the  committee  has 
given  responsibility  for  considering  and 
making  recommendations  with  respect  to 
subject  matters  within  the  subject  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  committee,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Legislative  Review  of  that  committee  shall 
assist  that  subcommittee  In  reviewing  and 
studying  the  application,  administration,  and 
execution  of  those  laws,  or  parts  of  laws, 
which  are  within  such  req;>onsibUity.  Any 
such  subcommittee  shall  make  a  report  on 
the  results  of  its  review  and  study  at' least 
once  every  three  years.  In  the  event  the  sub- 
committee has  not  made  a  report  within  a 
three-year  period,  the  Subcommittee  on  Leg- 
islative Review  of  the  committee  shall  make 
such  review  and  study,  and  submit  a  report 
thereon  to  the  committee,  not  later  than 
one  year  after  the  subcommittee  having  such 
responsibUity  was  to  have  made  such  report. 
In  the  case  of  any  subject  matter  not  within 
the  reBponslblltty  of  any  particular  subcom- 
mittee of  the  committee,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Legislative  Review  of  that  committee  shall 
make  such  review  and  study  with  respect  to 
such  subject  matter  and  submit  a  report 
thereon  to  the  committee  not  less  than  once 
every  third  year. 

"(e)  In  any  case  In  which  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Legislative  Review  has  not  sub- 
mitted a  report  to  be  prepared  by  it  under 
subMCtlon  (a)  of  this  section,  within  th» 
period  of  time  provided  in  that  subsection, 
the  Comptroller  General  shall,  within  one 
year  after  the  last  day  on  which  the  sub- 
committee report  was  to  have  been  sub- 
mitted, make  such  study  and  report  the  sub- 
committee was  to  have  made,  and  submit 
a  report  thereon  to  the  committee. 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  this  section  do  not 
apply  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  Senate. 

"(g)  SubsectliHU  (d)  and  (f)  of  this 
section  are  enacted  as  an  exercise  of  the 
rulemaking  power  of  the  Senate,  subject  to 
and  with  full  recognition  of  the  power  of 
the  Senate  to  enact  or  change  any  rule  of 
the  Senate  at  any  time,  in  Its  exercise  of  its 
Constitutional  right  to  determine  the  rules 
of  its  proceedings.  Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed,  however,  as  precluding 
any  Legislative  Reriew  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  from  conducting  hearings  and  engag- 


ing In  other  deliberations  Jointly  with  such 
committees  or  subcommittees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  which  the  House  may  des- 
ignate to  conduct  the  analyses,  appraisals, 
and  reviews  required  under  this  title." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  1  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  purpose  of  my 
objection  to  the  amendment  is  that  we 
already  have  authority  to  do  what  it  pro- 
poses. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  was  created 
for  this  purpose  in  the  beginning. 

I  think  the  needed  reform  is  to  look  at 
committee  Jurisdiction.  Any  bill  that  is 
introduced  could,  technically,  go  to  the 
Government  Operations  Committee,  if  we 
want  to  stretch  it  a  little  bit.  But  I  think 
that  if  committees  would  do  their  job,  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  do  what  is 
proposed.  They  are  supposed  to  follow 
through  and  conduct  oversight.  When 
they  do  not  follow  through,  there  can  be 
a  good  deal  of  delay. 

I  suppose  that  if  I  wanted  to.  I  could 
stretch  the  jurisdiction  if  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  Commerce  to  include  every- 
thing. Everything  is  in  mterstate  com- 
merce nowadays.  Is  it  not? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Just  about. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  could  claim 
Jurisdiction  if  a  bill  affected  the  environ- 
ment. The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
could  take  a  bill  relating  to  interstate 
commerce  which  included  a  fine  for  a 
violation.  The  Judiciary  CMnmittee 
would  say,  "Oh,  we  have  to  take  a  look 
at  that." 

I  think  the  most  pertinent  reform  we 
must  have — and  maybe  a  special  com- 
mittee should  do  this — ^Is  to  reform  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  regular  cwnmittees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  has  the  floor. 

Bfir.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  serve  on  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee under  the  leadership  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington.  I 
know  that  the  committee  is  doing  an  ex- 
cellent Job  on  oversight,  but  I  submit 
that  there  is  a  difference  between  having 
hearings  and  submitting  a  report  on 
progress. 

I  certainly  believe  that  it  is  Imperative 
that  we  improve  legislative  oversight. 
However,  I  do  not  believe  any  of  us  are 
pleased  with  the  results  under  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act. 

The  biU  reported  by  the  Government 
Opertitlons  Committee,  as  I  understand 
it,  would  have  adopted  the  zero  budget 
concept.  Under  this  concept,  all  programs 
would  expire  at  the  end  of  a  3-year  pe- 
riod and  reexamination  and  reevaluation 
would  be  forced. 

The  reported  bill  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee eliminated  this  provision  because 
they  felt  that  although  the  provision  was 
laudable,  "a  imiform  3-year  limit  could 
disrupt  the  operations  of  Federal  agen- 
cies and  impose  a  large  workload  on 
congressional  committees."  ITie  bill  I  in- 
troduced on  the  budget,  8.  758,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  (Tontrol  and  Oversight 
Improvement  Act,  contains  a  provision 
which,  I  believe,  would  represent  a  mid- 
dle ground,  yet  assure  that  the  evalua- 
tion and  oversight  functions  are,  in  fact, 
met. 

The  reported  bill,  like  the  1970  Reorga- 


$100,000,000  or  more  In  a  three  year  period, 
^.      ^  .  .    „,  .       "program"  is  not  defined  either  In  the  bill 

tives  or  if  priorities  have  changed.  This  ^^  ^^^  committee  print.  Consequently  there 
that  goal.  Therefore,  the  amendment  I  bias  can  be  overcome  by  subjecting  on-  jg  j^^^  fo,  disagreement  over  what  actually 
offer  now  would  guarantee  that  the  vital  going  programs  to  periodic  evaluation  constitutes  Federal  programs;  activities, 
nvprsiKht  function  of  the  Congress  would     and    analysis    in    order    to    determine     agencies,  or  other  budgetary  categories.  As 

OverbiBiJt  A"">^  .  =■  _.,..xT--_  11. 1 i,.„.j —  j*„  ,^,.«,,,.o»„,  i«  »„     a  general  rule,  the  funds  for  most  agencies 

(ordinarily  for  the  salaries  and  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  agency)  are  permanently  au- 
thorized by  the  legislation  which  created 
them.  In  some  cases,  we  distinguished  be- 
tween an  agency,  the  funds  for  which  are 
permanently  authorized,  and  some  of  its 
programs,  which  have  limited  terms  of 
authorization. 
In   classfylng  major  programs,   we  relied 
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.,„f»«T,  Art   is  also  laudable  and  cer-    automatic  bias  operating  on  behalf  of       whue  "major"  is  clearly  defined  in  the 
SS  contemplate  St^onal  review,     continued  funding  of  programs  even  if    Lee^isi^tion^as  involving  .th^  "penditure  rf 

However.  I  do  not  beUeve  that  the  bill    they  have  f aUed  to  achieve  their  objec 

provides' the  mechanism  for  achieving 

that  goal.  Therefore,  the  amendment  I  .  .  o.  ,     ^ 

offer  now  would  guarantee  that  the  vital     going  programs  to  periodic  evaluation     constitutes    Federal    programs;     activities 

oversight  function  of  the  Congress  would     and    analysis    in    order    to    determine 

be  accomplished.  whether  it  is  achieving  its  purposes  in  an 

It  is  aimed  at  assuring  that  an  ade-     effective  manner.  Such  an  analysis  would 

Quate  not  a  cursory  review  is  made  by    allow  for  expUcit  comparison  of  estab- 

the  legislative  committees  in  the  Con-    lished  program  with  alternatives.  Thus, 

gress  It  would  do  this  by  requiring  each    zero-based    budgeting    is    an    essential 

standing  committee  of  the  House  and  the    element  of  the  budgetary  process.  Legis- 

Senate  to  establish  a  Subcommittee  on    lative  review  subcommittees  could  carry 

Legislative  Review.  When  a  committee     out  such  an  important  function. 

already  has  a  subcommittee,  with  the       The  call  for  regular  program  evalua-  .    ,       „„.,„.,*«,« 

resSibility  with  respect  to  a  subject     tion  is  certainly  essential  to  the  fulfill-     pnmaruy  on  t»»^,l9^*  ,^^«^i  ^"f^**-  ^e 

ma?teZ  that  subcomndttee,  assisted  by     ment  of  the  Congress'  oversight  responsi-     defined  as^ma^r-  all  Budget  Accounts  with 

the   Legislative   Review   Subcommittee,     bUity.  Program  administrators  must  be      ouQgei;  auvnor.vy 

may  evaluate  the  program  or  legislation,     called  upon  to  justify  their  programs  on  a 
However,  if  the  subcommittee  having     continuing  basis. 

Jurisdiction  failed  to  evaluate  and  make        The  creation  of  review  subcommittees 

a  report  of  its  review  and  study  at  least    would  encourage  the  authorizing  com- 

once   every   3    years,   the   Subcommlt-     mittees  to  exercise  greater  control  over 

tee  on  Legislative  Review  would  then  be    continuing  programs.  Greater  control  in 

mandated  to  conduct  a  review.  this  instance  should  increase  the  powers 

To  make  it  absolutely  certain  that  a  re-     of  these  committees  to  expand  success- 

"lew  would  be  forthcoming,  in  any  event,     f ul  programs  and  end  imsuccessful  pro- 

once  every  5  years,  the  General  Account-  grams  or  those  programs  that  have  ful- 
filled their  objectives.  Authorization 
limits  would  also  have  aided  in  this  at- 
tempt. 

The  new  subcommittees  would  Insure 
that  new  and  innovative  programs  would 
be  much  more  common.  As  old  programs 
are  ended — which  is  rarely  the  case,  to- 
day— ^new  programs  can  begin.  Subcom- 
mittees would  be  able  to  make  the  con- 
sideration which  do  not  tend  to  be  made 

of    the    Senator    from    Maryland    has     today  when  no  one  is  responsible  and    funds  for  subprograms  within  the  scope  of 

expired.  programs  are  protected  by  imlimited  or     another  conmiittee. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.    long-term  authorizations. 

Ervin)   has  3  minutes  on  the  amend-        Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 

ment.  sent  that  the  Library  of  Congress  study 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the     by  Joseph  E.  Cantor,  entitled  "Examples 

Senate  to  reject  the  amendment  simply     of  Major  Federal  Programs  Affected  by 

Title  VIII  of  S.  1541,  the  Senate  Budget 
Reform  BiU."  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Examples  of  Major  Federal  Programs 
Affected  bt  Tftle  VIII  of  S.  1541,  the 
Senate  BtJDCET  Reform  Bill  as  Reported 
BY  THK  Senate  Government  Operations 
Committee  on  November  20,  1973 


Ing  OflBce  would  be  required  to  make  a 
study  and  report  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  if  the  review  had 
not  been  done  by  either  the  appropriate 
subcommittee  or  the  new  Legislative  Re- 
view Subcommittee,  by  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  this  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 


proposed  for  fiscaJ  year 
1974  In  amounts  of  approximately  $33  mil- 
lion or  more  (thereby  producing  an  estimate 
of  $100  million  over  three  years).  We  dealt 
only  with  Federal  funds,  and  excluded  trust 
funds  such  as  the  Highway  and  Social  Se- 
curity Funds. 

In  some  cases  we  combined  several  entries 
under  a  category  or  subcategory  of  an  agency 
to  reflect  a  $33  million-plus  program;  In 
others  we  employed  the  most  detaUed  entry 
(provided  it  met  the  $33  mUllon  minimum) 
If  It  alone  seemed  to  constitute  a  program 
apart  from  the  other  entries  In  the  category. 
In  each  case  the  purpose  was  to  have  a  rea- 
sonably consistent  definition  of  programs. 

Assigning  major  programs  to  the  Senate 
Committees  with  Jurisdiction  over  them  also 
presented  some  difficulties.  When  questions 
arose  over  a  program's  slot,  we  checked  with 
the  Senate  Parliamentarian's  Office  or  with 
committee  staff  members.  We  should  cau- 
tion, however,  that  some  programs  matched 
with  a  given  committee  may  also  contam 


because  it  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  this  bill,  which  seeks  to  legislate. 
This  amendment  would  amend  the  Sen- 
ate rules.  It  ought  to  be  in  the  form  of  a 
resolution.  Let  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  study  it,  for  the 
amendment  would  change  the  rules  of 
every  Senate  committee. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  not  let  it 
ride  piggyback  on  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  idea  presented  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  The  intent  of  S.- 1541,  as  re- 
ported by  Government  Operations  was 
to  require  recurrent  evaluation.  Title 
vni  in  that  bill  required  that  major  out- 
lay programs  not  funded  at  least  in  part 
by  user  taxes  would  be  subject  to  a  3- 
year  limitation  on  authorization.  Re- 
authorization of  a  program  would  have 
followed  only  after  a  thorough  evalua- 
tion of  its  effectiveness.  Since  social  se- 
curity, unemployment  compensation, 
highway,  airport  and  other  trust  fund 
financed  programs  were  excepted,  about 
two-thirds  of  the  total  budget  would 
have  been  subject  to  this  limitation. 

The  purpose  of  title  Vm  was  to  build 
the  concept  of  "zero-based  budgeting" 
into  the  congressional  budgetary  process. 
New  legislative  initiatives  should  be  con- 
sidered on  an  equal  footing  with  estab- 
lished program.  At  present,  there  is  an 


(Research  by  Joseph  E.  Cantor) 

(From   Government    and   General   Research 

Division,  Kenneth  E.  Gray,  Division  Chief) 

In  accord  with  your  instructions,  we  have 
prepared  the  attached  report  which  Indicates 
how  Senate  committees  and  the  programs 
and  agencies  under  their  Jurisdiction  might 
be  affected  by  Title  VIH  of  S.  1541,  as  re- 
ported from  the  Senate  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  on  November  20,  1973.  The 
list  of  programs  by  authorizing  committee, 
along  with  other  pertinent  Information,  can 
probably  be  better  understood  by  an  expla- 
nation of  our  research  procedure. 

■ntle  VIII  provides  for  a  three-year  limit 
on  authorization  of  all  major  Federal  pro- 
grams. We  agree  that  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  would  provide  examples  of 
major  Federal  programs  which  would  be  af- 
fected by  the  three-year  limit,  listed  under 
the  authorizing  committees  which  have  Juris- 
diction over  them.  The  listing  we  have  pre- 
pared goes  beyond  this  to  provide  a  fairly 
complete  list  of  the  status  of  all  authoriza- 
tions, including  those  which  are  for  three 
years  ch'  less  and  therefore  would  not  be 
directly  affected  by  Title  Vni. 


To  determine  the  length  of  authorization 
of  program,  we  contacted  committee  staff  or 
budget  or  information  offices  In  the  agencies. 
While  this  approach  was  dependent  on  hu- 
man Judgment,  It  afforded  us  the  possibility 
to  cover  the  greatest  amount  of  ground  In  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time.  Only  In  cases 
of  serious  questions  or  incongruous  Informa- 
tion did  we  check  the  actual  statutes. 

Considerable  difficulty  was  encountered  in 
determining  what  constitutes  an  authoriza- 
tion and  its  duration.  One  reason  is  that  au- 
thorizations come  In  many  forms  and  that 
in  some  of  the  forms  there  may  not  be  a 
clearcut  distinction  between  the  authoriza- 
tion and  apprc^rlatlon  stages.  A  second 
problem  occurs  when  the  authorization  Is 
permanent  but  Its  effective  c^eration  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  availability  of  funds.  Thus 
the  authorization  may  be  without  limitation 
of  time,  but  when  there  is  a  money  limit  the 
permanence  may  have  little  effect.  A  third 
problem  Is  that  certain  programs  and  their 
specifications  may  be  Intertwined  with  one 
another  so  that  the  ojieration  of  one  program 
is  contingent  upon  meeting  conditions  set 
in  some  other  program. 

We  hope  that  the  information  set  forth 
will  be  of  value  to  you.  Should  you  desire 
further  investigation  or  clarification  of  any 
aspect  of  this  work,  please  do  not  hesitate  to 
contact  us. 


Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences 

account   and  ATrrHDElZATIOIf 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration : 

Research  and  Development,  1  year. 

Construction  of  faculties,  1  year. 

Research  and  program  management,  1 
year. 
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COMMITTEK     ON     AGUCVLTVBX     AlfO 

AOCOUKT8    Alts    ATTTROKIZAnO: 

AgrKmltnr*  Departmental  Maii«|eBieiit, 
permanent. 

Agriculture  Research  Service,  perm  ffient. 

Animal  and  Plant  Health  InspectMJii  Serr- 
Ice,  permanent. 

CooperatlTe  State  Research  Serv^,  per- 
manent. 

Kitenslon  Service,  permanent. 

A^tcultural  Eeonomlca.  permanentu 

Poreira  Agrteunural  Service,  pen^^nent. 

Foreign  AMtotance  and  Special  Export 
Programa.  4  years.  ,  I 

Agrleunnral  SUbUization  and  Cflbscrva- 
tl«m  Service,  permanent.  | 

Commodity  Credit  CorporatU>nJ|  Price 
Support — Reimbursement  for  Net  ileal  laed 
Losses  most  (I.e. — wheat,  teed  gra  n  pro- 
grmms)  are  4  years  authorisations:  s  me  are 
perntanent  however,  primarily  4  yeaj  s 

National  Wool  Act,  4  years. 

Rural  Electrincatlon  Administration,  per- 
nuknent. 

Parmer's  Home  AdmhaUtratlon : 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  permanent 

Agriculture  Credit  Insurance  Fui^*-  P*'* 
mancnt. 

Rural  Development  Insurance  Pu^,  per- 
manent. 

Sou  Conservation  Service,  perman^t. 

Agriculture  Marketing  Service,  permanent. 

Forest  Service,  permanent. 

Child  Nutrition  Programs: 

School  lunch,  permanent. 

Free  and  reduced-price  lunch,  permanent. 

School  breakfast,  2  years. 

Special  food  service,  2  years. 

Food  Stamp  Program,  4  yeais. 


CoMurrrcc  on  Armed  SEKVicn 

ACCOUNT     ANB     AVTHOKBATIOII 

I<llitary  Personnel ,  permanent. 
Retired  Pay,  Defense,  permanent. 
Operations  and  Maintenance,  permfient. 
Procurement,  1  year. 
Research  and  Development,  1  year, 
unitary  Construction,  1  year. 
Itaalty  Hcnuing,  1  year. 
CItU  DefcBM,  permanent. 
AUowaneea,  permanent. 
Can*!    Zone    Oovemment — operat^g    ex- 
caaM,  pcnnanent. 
Selective  Service,  permanent.     <» 


CoMxrmx  on   Banking,   Hovsini 

USBAN   AlTAnS 

ACCOT7NTB    AND    AOTHOSB5ATTOF 


perman  nt 
n. 


-Sectl  n 


Housing  and  'Urt>an  Development,  |}epart- 
ment  Management,  permanent. 

Research  and  Technology 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commiss: 
manent. 

Homeownership    Assistanc 
permanent. 

Rental    Housing    Assistance — S«ct#n 
permaitent. 

Rent  Supplemental   Program. 

Low-rent  Public  Housing,  per: 

Comprehensive   Planning   Grants, 
nent.' 

Urban  Renewal  Fund,  permanent 

Federal  Housing  Administration 
year. 

Small  Bnstncas  Administration : 

Ijoan  and  Investment  Fund,  permanent 

Disaster  loan  fund,  permanent 


CoMMrrTEE  ON  Commerce 

ACC0I7NT  ANS  AtlTHOHBATION 

General  Administration  (Commerc 
pernnanent. 


'  Although    this    program   has   pel 
authorization,    there  is  a   dollar 
an    additional    authorisation    Is 
the  payment  Is  to  exceed  that  limit 


Domestic  and  International  Business  Ad- 
ministration  (Salaries),  permanent. 

Patent  Office,  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, National  Technical  Information  Serv- 
ice, OfBce  of  Telecommunications,  perma- 
nent. 

Maritime  Administration : 
Ship  Construction,  1  year. 
Operating — DlSerentlal  Subsidies,  1  year. 
Operations  and  Training,  1  year. 

Ofnce  of  the  Secretary  (Transportation 
Dept. ) .  permanent. 

Coast  Ouard,  1  year. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration,  per- 
manent. 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  permanent. 

Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission,  per- 
manent. 

Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  1 
year. 

Federal  Communications  Commission 
(salaries  and  expenses),  permanent. 

Federal  Trade  Commission,  permanent. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  per- 
manent. 

Federal  Power  Commission,  permanent. 

GOMMTrTKE  ON  DISTRICT  OF  COLniBIA 
ACCOCTfT  ANB  ATTTHOalZATION 

Federal  Payment  to  DC,  permanent.' 

Loans  to  D.C.  for  capital  outlay,  per- 
manent. 

Repayable  Advances  to  DC.  general  fund — 
Permanent,  Indefinite,  permanent. 

Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Au- 
thority, permanent. 


AND 
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COMMrrTEE  ON  Finance 

ACCOUNT    and    ACTHORIZATION 

Bureau  of  Customs,  permanent. 

Bureau  of  the  Public  Debt,  permanent. 

Internal  Revenue  Service,  permanent. 

Interest  on  the  Public  Debt,  permanent. 

General  Revenue  Sharing.  5  years. 

Sogar  Act  Program,  permanent. 

Treasury  Etepartment : 

Office  of  the  Secretary,  permanent. 

Bureau  of  Accounts,  permanent. 

Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms, 
permanent. 

Secret  Service,  permanent. 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services.  Grants 
t«  States  for  public  assistance:  Public  As- 
BlBtancs  (Aid  to  Pamilires  with  Dependent 
Children),  permanent. 

Grants  to  States  for  public  assistance: 
Providing  or  financing  medical  services 
(Medicaid),  permanent. 

Grants  to  States  for  public  assistance: 
Social  and  individual  services,  permanent. 

Work  Incentives,  permanent. 

Sodal  Security  Administration.  Payments 
to  S.S.  Trust  Funds:  Providing  or  financing 
medical  services,  permanent. 

PaynMBts  to  SS.  Trust  Funds:  Retirement 
and  Social  Insurance,  permanent. 

Supplemental  security  income  program, 
permanent. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

Ai:COCrMT    AND    AVTHOaiZATION 

International  Security  Assistance: 
MUltary  CKdtt  Sales  to  Israel,  I  year. 
MUttwry  Asrtstanc*,  1  year. 
Foreign  MUltary  Credit  Sales,  1  yev. 
Seenrtty  Supporting  Assistance,  I  year. 
Multilateral  Assistance: 
International     Financial     Institutions,     1 
year. 

International  Organizations  and  Programs, 

1  year. 

Bilateral  Assistance : 

Grants  and  other  programs,  2  years. 

Alliance  for  Progress  ( Devdopment  locms), 

2  years. 

DwelopmeBt  loans  (RcrolTlng  fund),  2 
yeara. 

Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation, 
pcrDMuacBt. 


President's  Foreign  Assistance  Contingency 
F\ind,  2  years. 

State  Department  Administration,  1  year. 

International  organisations  and  confer- 
ences, 1  year. 

Educational  Exchange.  1  year. 

Peace  Corps.  ACTION  international  pro- 
grams, 1  year. 

U.S.  Information  Agency,  1  year. 

International  Radio  Broadcasting  activi- 
ties, 1  year. 

Committee  on  Government  Operations 

account  and  attrhorizatton 
General    Services   Administration,    perma- 
nent. 

General  Accounting  Office,  permanent. 

COMMITTEB  ON  iNTERIOa  AND  iNStTUUI  AFFAIRS 
ACCOUNT    AND     AUTHORIZATION 

Bureau  of  Land  Management : 

Management  of  lands  and  resources,  per- 
manent. 

Payments  to  counties,  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia land  grants,  permanent. 

Payments  to  States  from  receipts  under 
Mineral  Leasing  Act,  permanent. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs: 

Educational  Assistance,  facilities  and 
services,  permanent. 

Welfare  and  guidance  services,  permanent. 

Employment  assistance,  permanent. 

Resources  management,  permanent. 

Construction,  permanent. 

Road  construction:  permanent  contract 
authority   (under  Highway  Act),  2  years. 

Alaska  Native  Claims,  11  years. 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation: 

Land  and  water  conservation:  assistance 
to  States,  25  years. 

tADd  and  water  conservation :  Federal  pro- 
grams, 25  years. 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  2 
years. 

Geologic  Survey.  Topographic  surveys  and 
mapping,  permanent. 

Geological  and  mineral  resource  surveys 
and  mapping,  permanent. 

Water  resources  investigations,  perma- 
nent. 

Bureau  of  Mines:  Mineral  Resources  De- 
velopment, permanent. 

Office  of  Coal  Research,  permanent. 

Bureau   of   Sport   Fisheries   and   Wildlife: 

Wildlife  resources  (Resource  manage- 
ment), permanent. 

Federal  aid  In  WUdlife  restoration,  per- 
manent. 

^rational  Park  Service:  Park  management, 
permanent. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation : 
Central    Valley    project,    California,    perma- 
nent. 

Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program,  per- 
manent. 

Bonneville  Power  Administration: 

Construction,  permanent. 

Operations  and  maintenance,  pwrmanent. 

Office  of  the  Secretary  (Interior  Dept), 
permanent. 

Committee   on   Jodiciart 
account   and   authorization 

Federal  Judiciary,  permanent. 

Legal  Activities  and  General  Administra- 
tion (Justice  Dept.),  permanent. 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  perma- 
nent. 

Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
permanent. 

Federal  prison  system,  permanent. 

Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion, 3  years. 

Committee  on   Labor  and  Public  Whjare 
account   and   authorization 
Office  of  the  Secretary— Health.  Education , 
and  Welfare,  permanent. 
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Food  and  Drug  Administration,  permanent. 

Health  Sex-vices  and  Mental  Health  Admin- 
istration; » 

Mental  Health: 

General  Mental  Health,  1  year. 

Drug  Abuse,  primarily  1  year. 

Alcoholism,  primarily  1  year. 

Health  Services  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment: 

Health  Services  Research  and  Development, 

1  year. 

Comprehensive  Health  Planning,  1  year. 

Medical  Faculties  Construction,  1  year. 

Health  Services  Delivery: 

Comprehensive  Health  Services,  1  year. 

Maternal  and  Child  Health,  1  year. 

Family  Planning,  1  year. 

Patient  Care  and  Special  Health  Services, 
1  year. 

Indian  Health  Services — Patient  Care,  per- 
manent. 

Indian  Health  Faculties,  permanent. 

National  Institutes  of  Health  (exceptions 
are  National  Cancer  Institute  and  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute),  largely  perma- 
nent. 

Public  Health  Service  Hospitals,  perma- 
nent. 

National  Institute  of  Education,  4  years. 

Office  of  Education : 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education,  3 
years. 

Emergency  School  Assistance,  3  years. 

School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected 
Areas: 

Part  A  Impact  Aid,  permanent. 

Others,  3  years. 

Education  for  the  Handicapped,  3  years. 

Vocational  and  Adult  Education,  4  years. 

Higher  Education  (Land  Grant  Colleges^ 
permanent) ,  4  years. 

Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund,  4  years. 

Howard  University,  permanent. 

Manpower  Revenue-sharing,  3'^  years 
(currently) . 

Federal  luiemploymeut  benefits  and  allow- 
ances, permanent. 

Federal  grants  to  states  for  employment 
services,  permanent. 

Employment  Standards  Administration: 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  permanent. 

Federal  ClvUlan  Employees'  benefits,  per- 
manent. 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Adminis- 
tration, permanent. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  permanent. 

Department  of  Labor-Management,  per- 
manent. 

Actions-operating  expenses,  domestic  Pro- 
grams, 3  years. 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion, permanent. 

National  Labor  Relations  Board,  perma- 
nent. 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities, 3  years. 

National  Science  Foundation,  1  year. 

COMJCITTEE    ON    POST   OFFICE    AND 

Crvn.  Service 

ACCOUNT  AND  AUTHORIZATION 

Records  Activities — National  Archives,  per- 
manent. 

ClvU  Service  Commission : 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  permanent. 

Government  payment  for  annuitants,  em- 
ployee health  benefits,  permanent. 

Payment  to  clvU  service  retirement  and 
dlsabUity  fund,  permanent. 

Payment  to  Postal  Service  Fund,  2  years. 

Committee  on  Public  Works 
accottnt  and  authorization 
Disaster  Relief  Fund   (now  under  Federal 
Disaster  Assistance  Administration),  perma- 
nent. 


*  Although  most  programs  under  this 
agency  are  currently  extended  for  one  year 
their  usual  length  of  authorization  is  multi- 
year. 


Environmental  Protection  Agency  (Clean 
Air  Act.  Encoviraglng  development  of  low 
emission  vehicles,  and  other  programs  have 
3  year  authorizations),  permanent. 

Public  BuUdlngs  Service,  permanent. 

Appalachian  Regional  Development  Pro- 
grams (except  for  highway  programs  which 
are  5  years) ,  4  years. 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 

ACCOUNT    AND    AtlTHORIZATION 

Senate,  permanent. 

Legislative    Branch — Joint    items,    perma- 
nent. 
Library  of  Congress,  permanent. 
Government  Printing  Office,  permanent. 
Smithsonian  Institutions,  permanent. 

COMMITTEE    ON   VETERAN'    AFFAIRS 
ACCOUNT    AND   AUTHORIZATION 

Veterans'  Administration: 

Veterans'  service-connected  compensation, 
permanent. 

Veterans'  non-service-connected  pension, 
permanent. 

Other  veterans'  Income  security  programs, 
permanent. 

Readjustment  benefits,  permanent. 

Medical  care,  permanent. 

Medical  and  prosthetic  research,  perma- 
nent. 

Medical  administration  and  miscellaneous 
operating  expenses,  permanent. 

General  operating  expenses,  permanent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  dislike  to  object  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator,  but 
I  do  agree  with  the  distingtiished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  the  amend- 
ment would  change  the  standing  rules  of 
the  Senate.  The  Senator  may  have  al- 
ready submitted  a  resolution  on  tliis  sub- 
ject before. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
which  has  jurisdiction,  I  will  hold  hear- 
ings. I  shall  be  glad  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  resolution  and  let  him  know  when 
that  will  be,  so  that  he  can  notify  those 
who  wish  to  support  such  a  resolution. 
If  we  are  going  to  change  the  standing 
rules,  I  should  like  to  see  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  at  least 
have  a  chance  to  consider  the  matter.  If 
we  start  doing  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate we  are  going  to  get  ourselves  into 
bad  shape.  I  would  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Mirmesota  would  not  propose  this 
amendment  in  Uie  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  ask  my  asso- 
ciate on  the  amendment,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland,  what  his  view  is? 

Mr.  BEALXi.  I  think  it  is  a  reasonable 
request.  This  is  a  specific  commitment  to 
get  the  job  done  in  a  specific  period  of 
time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  always  found 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia to  be  a  man  of  his  word;  not  only 
that,  a  man  of  action.  I  do  not  want  to 
delay  matters.  There  is  some  truth  in  the 
fact  that  the  amendment  pr(vx)ses  a 
change  in  the  rules.  I  assure  the  Senator 


from  West  Virginia  that  I  will  introduce 
a  resolution,  with  cosponsors.  Therefore, 
I  withdraw  the  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENTS    NO.    1056 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendments  No.  1056,  for  myself, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  , 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie), 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  John- 
ston), and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendments. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendments  be  dispensed  with  and  that 
the  amendments  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments,  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  are  as  follows : 

On  page  168,  line  3,  strike  out  the  closing 
quotation  marks,  and  between  lines  3  and  4, 
insert  the  following : 

"(1)  The  Budget  transmitted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  for  each  fiscal  year,  begin- 
ning with  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1979,  shall  contain  a  presentation  of 
budget  authority,  proposed  budget  author- 
ity, outlays,  proposed  outlays,  and  descrip- 
tive information  In  terms  of — 

"(1)  a  detailed  structure  of  national  needs 
which  shall  be  used  to  reference  all  agency 
missions  and  programs; 

"(2)   agency  missions;    and 

"(3)  a  summary  of  agency  programs  with 
a  description  of  basic  program  steps  to  be 
provided  directly  by  the  agencies  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress  to  the 
extent  applicable  to  agency  activities. 

"(J)  To  assist  the  President  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  subsection  (1),  and  to 
the  extent  practicable — 

"(1)  each  agency  shall  furnish  informa- 
tion in  support  of  its  budget  requests  In 
accordance  with  its  assigned  missions  In 
terms  of  Federal  functions  and  subfunctlons. 
Including  mission  responslbUltles  of  com- 
ponent organizations;  and 

"(2)  each  agency  shall  relate  all  programs 
to  agency  missions  and  shall  furnish  infor- 
mation to  describe  the  program  step  being 
executed  and  for  which  budget  authority  Is 
being  requested  or  outlays  made  to  the  ex- 
tent applicable  to  agency  activities. 

"(k)  For  purposes  of  subsections  (1)  and 

<J>  — 
"(1)   Ttie    term    'national    needs'    means 

those   Federal    functions    and    subfunctlons 

which  are,  at  a  given  time,  being  performed 

by  the  Government  In  order  to  provide  for 

the  weU-belng  of  the  Nation.  National  needs 

(functions  and  subfunctlons)    describe  the 

purposes  being  served  by  budget  authority 

and  outla3rs   without   regard   to  the   means 

that  may  be  chosen  to  meet  those  purposes. 

"(2)  The  term  'agency  mlsslwis'  means 
those  responsibilities  for  meeting  national 
needs  which  may  be  variously  assigned  to 
the  agencies  of  the  executive  branch.  Agency 
missions  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  those 
functions  or  subfunctlons  which  may  be,  at 
a  given  time,  the  responsibility  of  that 
agency  and  its  component  organizations. 

"(3)  The  term  'program'  means,  to  the 
extent  applicable  to  agency  activities,  that 
organized  set  of  activities  and  actions  which 
may  be  undertaken  by  an  executive  agency 
In  order  to  solve  a  particular  problem,  meet 
a  particular  objective,  and  achieve  a  par- 
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ticular  set  or  goals  directly  related  o  ful- 
filling that  agency's  mission  respons  >Ultles 
and  which,  over  the  course  of  the  p  )gram. 
entails  significant  expenditures  of  rei  mrces. 
"(4)  The  following  are  four  of  tt  basic 
steps  In  the  process  by  which  new  pr  grams, 
or  major  modifications  to  existing  pr  grams, 
are   formulated   and   executed: 

••(A)  •Establishing  needs  and  goals 
defining  the  particular  problem  to  b« 
and  the  objective  measures  of  the  i 
suits,  or  goals,  to  be  sought  and  atta  ned  as 
a  consequence  of  the  program.  Oo  Is  de- 
scribe the  level  of  mission  capabll  y  the 
agency  Is  seeking,  when  it  Is  to  b  made 
available,  and  the  total  cost  within  which 
that  capability  is  to  be  provided  >  Ithout 
regard  to  the  means  used  to  achieve  those 
results. 

"(B)  'Exploring  alternatives'  me«  is  the 
creation,  definition,  and  evolution  c 
petlng  means  to  solve  a  particular  p 
drawing  on  the  base  of  technology  1 
to  identify  and  evolve  those  approach  is  that 
are  promising,  to  eliminate  those  t  at  are 
not  promising,  and  to  supply  infoi  nation 
on  the  expedited  costs  and  benefits  t  each 
approach. 

"(C)  'Choosing  the  preferred  progr  m  ap- 
proach' means  the  evaluation  and  cl  )ice  of 
the  preferred  program  approach  from  imong 
remaining  alternatives.  The  ev.-iluatl  n  will 
determine  which  approach  will  bei  meet 
the  updated  goals  of  the  program  i  id  the 
costs  and  benefits  accruing  to  eacl  alter- 
native in  meeting  the  agency's  missl  m. 

"(D)  'Implementation'  means  putt  ng  the 
preferred  program  approach  into  oj  iratlon 
and  monitoring  its  effectiveness,  ir  luding 
final  development  preparation  of  th« 
approach,  operational  support  and 
tenance,  and  modification  based  on 
of  program  effectiveness." 

On   page    182,   line    14,   before   th« 
Insert  "and  section  201  (i),   (J),  anc 
such   Act    (as   added   by  section   60] 
apply  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  yeaflbegin 
nlng   on   October    1,    1978,    and   su<f ceding 
fiscal  years". 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President, 
tailed    justification    for    these 
ments  was  included  in  my  floo 
ment  on  Wednesday,  March  20 
that  time,  we  have  worked  out  ad 
language  modifications  to  furt' 
prove   the    amendments   so    th 
would  be   acceptable   to   all  co 
parties.  . 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  the  mpor- 
tance   of   the   amendments. 

They  are  designed  to  strength^  n  con- 
gressional control  over  the  budd;t,  na- 
tional priorities,  and— in  parti  iular— 
Federal  programs  by  providing  a|  frame- 
work of  budget  information  thai  builds 
on  end-purpose — or  functional  [-cate- 
gories;  ties  in  agency  programs;  and 
exposes  key  steps  in  program  ev^flution. 

The  amendments  would  require,  be- 
ginning in  fiscal  year  1979.  buc^jet  in- 
formation to:  I 

First.  Clearly  identify  the  sijparate 
public  needs  that  warrant  maj^f  Fed- 
eral expenditures;  to  have  propo|5ed  ex- 
penditures in  the  Federal  budgetirelated 
to  these  public  needs  and  to  peitjnit  the 
Congress  to  adjust  the  proposed!  rexpen- 
ditures  in  accordance  with  its  oj^  view 
of  national  priorities ;  I 

Second.  Provide  a  bridge  in  tlie  Fed- 
eral budget  between  public  ne^ds  and 
the  various  agency  programs  ijitended 
to  satisfy  those  needs;   and 

Third.  To  institute  for  such  piograms 
a  framework  of  program  step  ij^forma 
tion  to  improve  congressional  oversight, 
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main- 
review 

period 
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a  framework  to  permit  the  Congress  to 
participate  more  effectively  in  the  policy 
decisions  that  initiate  new  programs  and 
to  ask  questions  about  the  conduct  of 
such  programs  which  will  influence  their 
decision,  performance,  and  ultimate 
costs. 

Let  me  briefly  summarize  the  support 
for  the  amendments. 

First.  The  amendments  program  con- 
trol framework  was  recommended  by  the 
Congressional  Procurement  Commission 
after  2'i-year  study.  Commissioners  in- 
cluded Senators  Jackson,  Gurney,  and 
myself,  as  well  as  Congressmen  Holi- 
FiELD  and  HoRTON,  and  the  Comptroller 
General. 

Second.  The  amendments  incorporate 
substantial  changes  in  response  to  OMB, 
GAG,  and  congressional  suggestions  for 
improvement. 

Third.  Secretary  Schlesinger  has  sup- 
ported this  mission  planning  framework 
in  testimony  this  year  and  is  moving  to 
implement  it  already  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

Fourth.  The  program  framework  was 
endorsed  by  the  Interagency  Steering 
Group,  including  representatives  from 
Department  of  Defense.  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Department 
of  Transportation,  and  National  Science 
Foundation. 

Fifth.  The  Comptroller  General  has 
supported  this  approach  and  said  it  was 
consistent  with  the  work  being  performed 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  under 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970. 

Sixth.  A  comparable  planning  frame- 
work was  endorsed  by  Elliot  Richardson 
to  reform  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  planning  and  pro- 
grams in  1972. 

Seventh.  The  need  for  this  kind  of  in- 
formation has  been  confirmed  by  staff  of 
Senate  Appropriations  and  Commerce; 
House  Government  Operations.  Educa- 
tion, and  Labor;  and  other  Committees 
in  a  General  Accounting  Ofllce  survey. 
Eighth.  Finally,  the  amendments 
would  encourage  business  competition 
and  the  application  of  new  technology  to 
meet  public  needs  by  regularly  question- 
ing how  alternatives  were  being  explored 
in  Federal  programs. 

In  summary,  the  amendments — build 
upon  the  functional  and  subfunctional 
categories  that  are  already  included  in 
the  President's  budget;  ask  for  a  bridge 
to  agency  programs  related  to  the  func- 
tions; and  ask  for  information  on  what 
stage  each  program  is  at. 

Information  in  the  last  two  areas  is 
not  now  furnished  to  the  Congress  or  its 
committees  in  a  regular,  consistent  fash- 
ion. To  relieve  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  of  the  burden  of  consolidating 
program  information,  the  amendments 
were  revised  to  permit  the  individual 
agencies  to  submit  it  directly  to  their 
counterpart  committees. 

The  prime  intent  of  these  amendments 
is  to  provide  a  simplified  framework  for 
all  the  fragmented  information  Congress 
now  gets,  a  simplified  tabulation  of  func- 
tions—the purpose  for  which  we  are 
spending  the  taxpayer's  money — identi- 
fication of  related  agencies'  programs; 
and  which  basic  step  was  being  per- 


formed, with  description  of  how  the  step 
was  proceeding  going  to  the  concerned 
conunittees.  This  Is  hardly  voluminous 
and,  most  important,  would  make  the 
rest  of  the  data  more  meaningful  and 
manageable. 

The  four  basic  steps  naturally  evolve 
on  any  program  but  occur  only  once  and 
frequently  years  apart.  Certainly  our 
committees  have  the  ability  and  time  to 
track  four  crucial  turning  points  in  any 
program. 

I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  North  Carolina  (Ervin), 
Montana  (Metcalf),  Illinois  (Percy), 
Maine  (Muskie),  New  York  (Javits), 
Louisiana  (Johnston)  ,  and  Utah  (Moss) 
for  their  cooperation  and  support  in  de- 
veloping these  amendments.  Their  in- 
sight and  suggestions  have  been  invalu- 
able. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  we  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  take  the  amendments  to 
conference. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendments. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  believe  there  are  no  more  amendments. 
I  ask  that  the  Chair  proceed  to  third 
reading  and  then  recognize  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from — I  am  sorry;  I  am 
aware  now  of  another  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
another  amendment  to  be  considered? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  another  amend- 
ment pending,  I  shall  take  only  2  or  3 
minutes,   and   then  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  I  am  aware  of  our 
time  schedule,  and  I  am  happy  to  do  it. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  comparable  House  bill  on  the  cal- 
endar, and  that  after  third  reading  is 
reached  unanimous  consent  will  be  re- 
quested to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  House  bill  and  substitute  the  Senate 
language,  that  the  vote  that  was  hereto- 
fore ordered  on  the  Senate  bill  be  trans- 
ferred to  make  it  a  vote  on  the  House 
bill  instead  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  2 
o'clock? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  under  the 
same  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
and  all  of  the  effort  that  has  gone  into 
it  has  some  very  fine  aspects  in  focusing 
the  attention  of  Congress  on  the  budget. 
It  contains  procedural  changes  that  I 
think  are  advisable,  in  that  we  look  at 
the  whole  budget  at  once,  and  for  that 
reason  I  commend  those  Senators  who 
have  worked  so  diligently  on  this  meas- 
ure. 

I  wish  to  point  out,  however,  that  to 
most  of  us  budget  reform  means  a  bal- 
anced budget,  living  within  our  means. 
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The  disciplines  to  bring  that  about  are 
not  in  this  measure. 

And,  Mr.  President,  that  cannot  be 
done  by  statute.  We  cannot  Wnd  another 
Congress.  They  could  not  only  repeal 
what  is  about  to  be  enacted,  but  they 
could  totaDy  ignore  it.  I  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  a  statute  that 
says  Congress  shall  adjourn  on  a  certain 
date.  We  do  not  adjourn.  Any  time  after 
this  measure  becomes  law,  at  any  stage 
in  the  proceedings,  an  individual  Mem- 
ber can  oflfer  ansrthtng  he  wants  to,  and 
if  it  is  enacted  it  is  a  statute;  it  is  on 
the  same  level  as  this  law,  and  the  last 
act  prevails. 

•n»erefore,  Mr.  President,  the  only  way 
we  can  ever  have  budget  reform  in  the 
natiue  of  a  balanced  budget  is  to  write 
such  a  procedure  into  the  Constitution, 
and  I  have  such  a  proposal.  I  shall  not 
offer  It  today,  but  here  is  what  it  pro- 
vides: It  provides  that  if  we  spend  more 
than  we  take  in,  an  automatic  surtsuc 
is  imposed.  If  we  spend  3  percent  more 
than  we  take  in,  a  3-percent  surtax,  10 
percent  more,  a  10-percent  surtax,  and 
so  on.  It  would  compel  a  balanced  budget. 

I  realize  that  there  are  times  when,  In 
grave  national  emergency  or  upon  a  dec- 
laration of  war,  we  must  use  the  credit 
of  the  United  States.  So  this  proposal 
provides  that  Congress,  by  a  three- 
fourths  vote,  can  set  aside  such  a  pro- 
posal for  a  year  at  a  time,  and  then  do 
it  again. 

Mr.  President,  that  will  bring  abo»t 
a  balanced  budget.  I  realize  that  there 
are  many  people  who  favor  more  Govern- 
ment than  I  do.  I  respect  them  in  that 
position,  but  I  also  suggest  that  we  pay 
for  it.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
charge  the  current  cost  of  Government 
to  our  children  and  grandchildren  any 
more  than  we  should  charge  our  groceries 
or  other  expenses  of  living  to  them.  We 
should  pay  for  our  Government  as  we  go 
along. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  Senate  Joint  Resolution  142,  which 
has  been  introduced  by  myself,  Mr. 
Hruska,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr. 
Helms,  and  Mr.  Wh-liam  L.  Scott. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  re- 
solution (S.J.  Res.  142)  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein) ,  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  hereby  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States  within  seven 
years  after  its  submission  to  the  States  for 
ratification: 

"Article  — 

"Section  1.  On  or  before  the  fifteenth  day 
after  the  beginning  of  each  regular  seasion 
of  the  Congress,  the  President  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress  a  budget  which  shall  set 
forth  separately — 

"(1)  his  estimate  of  the  receipts  of  the 
Government,  other  than  trust  funds,  during 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year  under  the  laws  then 
existing; 

"(2)  talB  recommendations  with  respect  to 
outlajrs  to  be  made  from  funds  other  than 
trust  funds  during  such  ensuing  fiscal  year; 
and 


"  (3)  If  such  recommendations  exceeds  sucli 
estimate,  a  surtax  rate  which  the  Pnaldent 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  be  applied  with 
req>ect  to  the  Income  tax  of  taxpayers  to 
tboee  portions  of  taxable  years  of  taxpayers 
occurring  during  such  fiscal  year,  so  that 
such  receipts  will  equal  such  outlays. 
Such  surtax  shall  be  effective  and  so  applied 
to  such  fiscal  year  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided m  section  2  of  this  article. 

"Sec.  2.  During  the  first  quarter  of  each 
fiscal  year,  and  during  the  third  quarter  of 
each  fiscal  yaer,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall — 

"(1)  estimate  the  receipts  of  the  Govern- 
ment, other  than  trust  funds,  during  such 
fiscal  year; 

"(2)  estimate  outlays  to  be  made  from 
funds  other  than  trust  funds  diirlng  such 
fiscal  year;  and 

"(3)  (A)  If  such  estimate  of  outlays  exceeds 
such  estimate  of  receipts,  determine  a  sur- 
tax rate  which  the  Speaker  considers  neces- 
sary to  be  applied,  with  respect  to  the  in- 
come tax  of  taxpayers,  to  those  portions  of 
taxable  years  of  taxpayers  remaining  in  such 
fiscal  year,  so  that  such  receipts  will  equal 
such  outlays;  or 

"(B)  if  such  estimate  of  outlays  equals 
such  estimate  of  receipts,  determine  that  no 
surtax  rate  is  necessary  to  be  applied. 
Any  such  determination  shall  be  effective, 
and  so  applied,  with  respect  to  the  remainder 
of  such  fiscal  yeax  commencing  on  the  first 
day  of'the  first  month  commencing  at  least 
thirty  days  after  such  determination  by  the 
Speaker.  The  surtax  rate  determined  by  the 
President  under  section  1  of  this  article  shall 
not  thereafter  be  applied  commenctog  with 
such  effective  date. 

"Sec  3.  During  the  last  month  of  each 
fiscal  year,  the  President  shall  review  whether 
the  receipts  of  the  Government,  other  than 
trust  funds,  for  such  year  will  be  less  than 
the  outlajrs  other  than  trust  funds  for  that 
fiscal  year.  If  he  finds  that  such  receipts  are 
going  to  be  less  than  such  outlays,  he  shall 
determine  a  surtax  rate  which  he  considers 
necessary  to  be  applied  with  respect  to  the 
income  tax  of  taxpayers,  so  that  taxes  re- 
ceived by  the  Government  from  such  sur- 
tax, when  added  to  other  receipts  of  the 
Government,  will  equal  such  outlays.  Such 
surtax  sbaU  be  effective,  and  so  applied,  as 
determined  by  the  President  only  during  the 
next  succeeding  fiscal  year.  The  surtax  ef- 
fective and  applied  under  this  section  is  in 
addition  to  any  other  surtax  that  may  be 
effective  and  applied  under  this  article  and 
may  not  be  superseded  or  modified  under 
section  1  or  2  of  this  article. 

"Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  sections  1,  2,  and 
3  of  this  article  may  be  suspended  in  the 
case  of  a  grave  national  emergency  declared 
by  Congress  (Including  a  state  of  war  for- 
mally declared  by  Congress)  by  a  concur- 
rent resolution,  agreed  to  by  a  roUcall  vote  of 
three-fourths  of  all  the  Members  of  each 
House  of  Congress,  with  each  such  resolu- 
tion providing  the  period  of  time  (not  ex- 
ceeding one  year)  during  which  those  pro- 
visions are  to  be  suspended. 

"Sec.  6.  This  article  shall  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  the  calendar  year  next  fol- 
lowing the  ratification  of  this  article. 

"Sec.  6.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion.". 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  give  serious  consid- 
eration to  a  budget  reform  that  will  work, 
that  will  bind  the  Congress.  There  will 
be  another  day.  I  .shall  have  more  to  say 
about  It  then. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
the  distinguished  majority  whip    (Mr. 


Robert  C.  Byrd)  ,  and  myself,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  109.  beginning  In  line  13,  after 
the  words  "The  Director  shall  receive  the 
same  compensation  as"  strike  the  remainder 
of  the  paragraph  thru  line  17,  and  insert  "The 
Secretary  of  the  Senate.  The  D^uty  Director 
shall  receive  the  same  CMnjiensatlon  as  the 
highest  salary  that  can  be  paid  to  the  Ad- 
ministrative Assistant  of  a  UJS.  Senator." 

Mr.  GRIPFTN.  Mr.  President,  I  regret, 
in  a  way,  that  this  amendmmt  has  to  be 
offered,  but  the  Senate  having  voted 
down  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  which 
would  have  adjusted  the  salaries  of  offi- 
cers of  the  Senate  and  allowed  salaries 
of  such  people  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  and  so  forth,  to  be  increased 
somewhat,  the  question  that  we  have  be- 
fore us  is  really  two-fold :  Do  we  want  to 
pay  the  Director  of  this  new  office  that 
wotild  be  set  up  under  this  bill  the  same 
salary  as  a  U.S.  Senator?  Because  that  is 
the  way  it  is  provided  in  the  bill:  $42,500. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  employee  work- 
ing for  the  U.S.  Senate  should  receive 
the  same  salary  as  a  Senator.  The  ques- 
tion, then,  is  how  much  less  should  he 
receive? 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  that  he  should 
not  receive  any  more  than  the  highest 
paid  official  of  the  Senate  staff  at  the 
present  time,  and  that  is  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate.  Unfortunately,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  is  now  paid  only 
$36,000. 

If  we  are  only  going  to  pay  him  $36,- 
000,  then  we  should  only  pay,  in  my 
opinion,  the  director  of  this  budget  office, 
whatever  it  is,  that  same  salary.  In  the 
future,  when  we  adjust  the  salaries  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  these 
others,  obviously  we  ought  to  adjust  the 
salary  of  the  budget  director,  and  I  shall 
be  one  of  the  first  to  join  in  the  effort  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  coxild 
not  more  vehemently  disagree  with  the 
Senator  from  Michigan.  I  understand  his 
logic,  but  the  Director  of  the  Congres- 
sional Office  of  the  Budget  will  not  be  an 
employee  of  the  Senate.  The  Congres- 
sional Office  of  the  Budget  as  a  new 
agency  will  be  subject  to  the  entire  Con- 
gress. We  simply  must  get  the  best  talent 
we  can  find.  It  is  an  important  and 
crucial  job,  not  only  to  the  Congress  but 
to  the  country,  and  we  must  pay  an 
adequate  wage  to  attract  the  kind  of 
individual  we  want  to  attract. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  point  out  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  has  approximately  500  people 
imder  his  respcmsibility.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  brought  in  under  any  new  office 
of  this  sort  should  be  paid  any  more  than 
the  people  who  have  worked  here  faith- 
fully and  efficiently,  and  who  are  experi- 
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enced,  and  I  would  hope  we  would  not 
denigrate  those  who  have  worked  fqtr  us 
and  for  the  committees  of  the  Senate  by 
bringing  in  someone  else  who  will  reifeive 
$42,500.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  andjjl  do 
not  think  it  is  right,  unless  we  wa^t  to 
raise  aU  the  others  to  that  figure, 
are  Just  as  good  as  any  man  who  cs 
brought  in. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  resj 
fully  disagree  with  the  majority  1^ 
and  with  the  assistant  minority  lee 
think  we  must  judge  these  issues  on  I 
own  merits. 

I  think  Senators  and  Represent 
are  underpaid,  and  I  have  consist 
voted  to  get  our  pay  up  to  the  appr^ 
ate  levels.  But  here  we  are  establishir 
new  precedent;  we  are  simply  pro\ 
another  office  created  by  Congress,  re- 
sponsible to  the  House  of  Represeajta- 
tives  and  the  Senate,  like  that  of]  the 
Comptroller  General. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  Uiilted 
States  is  paid  $42,500.  llils  is  exact^i  the 
same  amount.  I  think  it  would  be  ^re- 
versal of  everything  we  have  tried  tq  ac- 
complish in  this  bill  if  we  also  paic^  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  of  the  Congres- 
sional Office  of  the  Budget  less  thajfl  we 
already  provide  for  the  Director  of  ' 
We  are  trying  to  place  them  on  a 
parable  basis.  We  are  ti-ying  to  see 
we  are  a  coequal  branch  of  the  Govd 
ment.  We  are  trying  in  every  wajj 
attract  the  quality  of  man  or  woman  f 
would  be  attracted  by  the  execi 
branch.  They  want  that  professionajjlex- 
perience.  Representatives  and  Senators 
have  a  lot  of  other  benefits  not  inclwied 
in  their  pay.  They  get  the  honor  and  tey 
get  the  glory.  We  have  plenty  of  p^  )ple 
applying  for  the  jobs  no  matter  whai  the 
pay  would  be.  But  it  is  not  true  whei  we 
are  asking  a  man  to  give  up  a  pr 
sional  career  and  take  a  professij 
position  working  for  the  House  and 
ate.  The  precedent  is  here  and  we 
thought  it  through  carefully.  I  am|| 
tremely  concerned  at  this  last  mot 
with  1  minute  to  go,  that  we  bj| 
forward  a  matter  which  has  been 
consideration  for  months  by  both 
mittees  and  approved  by  the  two 
mittees  of  the  Senate — and  certainlj 
House  is  not  going  to  disagree  with 
hope  that  we  defeat  it  and  certaii 
would  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  as|  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  want  to  say    hat 
I  think  our  professionals  here  are  ju  b  as 
good  as  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  have  no  disagreeiient 
with  the  fact  that  they  are  under^d. 
It  is  about  time  we  say  so. 

Mr.  ERvm.  Mr.  President,  this  m^  is 
not  an  employee  of  the  Senate.  He  1  an 
employee  of  Congress,  and  he  shoul  be 
paid  on  the  same  basis  as  another  fm- 
ployee  of  Congress;  namely,  the  Co(ip- 
troUer  General. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fitfr. 
Helms)  .  The  question  is  on  agreeinf  to 
Michigan  (Mr.  Oriftin). 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  Aurs 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  willjall 
the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  caUed 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eaglet6n),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FuLBRiCHT) ,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff),  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Johnston)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum)   would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook), 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Dominick),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Gold  water)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)    are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  is  absent  because 
of  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford),  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Youno)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  43, 
nays  36.  as  follows: 


(No.  86  Leg.l 

TEAS— 43 

Baker 

Pong 

Nelson 

Bartlett 

Oravel 

Packwood 

Bean 

Orlffln 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Ourney 

Pearson 

Blden 

HanMn 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Hartke 

Roth 

Burdick 

Helms 

Schwelker 

Byrd. 

Hruska 

Scott,  Hugh 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Huddleston 

Scott. 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Hughes 

William  L 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Stevens 

Curtis 

Macnuaon 

raft 

Dole 

Itensneld 

Tower 

Domenlci 

McClellan 

Tiinney 

Fannin 

Montoya 

Williams 

Abourezk 

Allen 

Bayh 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Brock 

Buckley 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Clark 

Cranston 


Aiken 

Bellmon 

Cook 

Cotton 

Dominick 

Eagleton 

Ful  bright 


NAYS— 36 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Hart 

Haskell 

Hathaway 

Holllngs 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Mathlas 

McOee 

McOovern 

NOT  VOTING- 

Ooldwater 

Hatfleld 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Long 

McClure 

Metzenbaum 


Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Muskie 

Nunn 

Pell 

Percy 

Randolph 

Sparkman 

Biennis 

Stevenson 

Talmadge 

-21 

Moss 

Ribicoff 

Stafford 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Weicker 

Young 


So  Mr.  Griffin's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  vote  for  the  pending  bill,  because  I 


str(Higly  favor  the  attalnmait  of  Its  gen- 
eral objectives. 

However,  I  vote  for  it  most  reluctant- 
ly, because  I  am  convinced  that  this  bill 
in  its  present  form  will  fall  far  short  of 
the  goals  it  professes  to  achieve. 

I  am  under  no  illusions  about  the  re- 
sults of  this  measure's  implementation. 
I  do  not  see  in  this  bill,  under  its  present 
provisions,  any  definite  assurance  or  even 
a  strong  prospect  that  this  measure  will 
greatly  improve  the  budgetary  process  or 
materially  strengthen  congressional  con- 
trol over  public  spending. 

Of  course,  this  bill  will  go  to  confer- 
ence. There,  some  desirable  changes  may 
be  made.  But,  I  do  not  foresee  that  the 
conferees  can,  or  will,  rewrite  this  bill 
so  as  to  make  marked  improvement  in 
it.  Possibly  the  greatest  virtue  of  this 
particular  legislation  is  that  it  may  serve 
as  a  vehicle  for  trial  and  error.  Experi- 
mentation with  it  for  a  year  or  two  may 
demonstrate  the  serious  flaws  that  It 
embraces  and  may  indicate  how  the 
deficiencies  and  weaknesses  that  it  con- 
tains can  be  eliminated. 

We  can  only  hope  for  the  best — that 
some  good  will  come  out  of  the  serious 
and  dedicated  effort  that  has  been  made 
by  the  proponents  of  this  measure  to  do 
something  practical  and  effective  toward 
reform  of  the  budgetary  process. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill,  I  believe,  is 
so  fraught  with  complexities  and  so  con- 
fusing and  cumbersome  that  it  will  be 
most  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the 
Congress,  as  a  practical  matter,  to  com- 
ply with  its  provisions  and  meet  its  re- 
quirements. It  may  be  destined  to  simply 
fail  and  fall  of  its  own  weight.  I  am  ap- 
prehensive that,  as  now  written,  this 
measure  places  such  a  burden  on  the 
legislative  and  appropriation  processes 
that  it  is  impractical  and  maybe  im- 
possible for  Congress  to  comply  with  its 
terms  and  conform  to  its  directives. 

I  sincerely  hope  my  conclusions  are 
wrong,  but  I  doubt  it.  Only  time  will  tell. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  measure  should 
prove  to  be  inadequate  or  unworkable, 
we  must  try  again.  The  need  for  effective 
budgfet  reform  and  better  control  of  pub- 
lic spending  is  urgent.  This  problem  wiU 
not  go  away.  It  must  be  solved  if  we  are 
to  preserve  national  solvency. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
vote,  reluctanUy,  for  this  bill,  but  I  hope 
that  my  doing  so  will  not  leave  the  im- 
pression that  I  consider  this  to  be  ade- 
quate legislation. 

I  have  heard  some  of  its  proponents 
acknowledge  that  it  is  "half  a  loaf"  in 
terms  of  true  budget  reform.  Even  that 
assessment,  in  my  judgment,  is  extrava- 
gant. 

True  budget  reform  will  come  only 
when  Members  of  Congress  make  up  their 
minds  that  they,  sis  individuals,  will  re- 
form themselves  in  terms  of  dangerous 
fiscal  practices.  To  put  it  bluntly,  Mr. 
President,  if  this  Nation  is  to  survive  in 
stability,  we  have  jgot  to  return  to  eco- 
nomic integrity. 

There  is  nothing  partisan  about  my 
view,  Mr.  President.  Both  parties  are  to 
blame,  and  all  administrations  for  a  gen- 
eration. This  business  of  spending  billions 
upon  billions  of  dollars  each  year  In  ex- 
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cess  of  revenue  has  created  a  Federal 
debt  nearing  a  half  trillion  dollars.  And 
that  is  only  a  part  of  the  story. 

We  can  go  back  home,  and  make  po- 
litical speeches  all  we  like,  but  there  is 
not  a  Member  of  this  Senate  who  does 
not  know  that  it  is  the  Congress  that  has 
permitted  this  enormous  Federal  debt  to 
accumulate — the  interest  alone  on  which 
is  costing  the  American  taxpayers  $30 
billion  a  year. 

The  distingiiished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  and  I 
tried  twice  during  this  debate  to  persuade 
this  Senate  to  include  a  requirement  for 
a  return  to  the  balanced  budget  concept. 
Twice  we  were  defeated. 

This  makes  five  times,  Mr.  President — 
five  times — that  Senator  Byrd  and  I  have 
been  rebuffed  in  our  efforts  in  less  than 
12  months  when  we  have  pleaded  for  a 
return  to  the  balanced  budget. 

I  mean  to  disparage  no  Senator,  Mr. 
President.  But  I  do  say  that,  as  we  pass 
this  bill,  we  ought  to  be  honest  with  our- 
selves, and  with  the  American  people, 
and  acknowledge  that  there  is  little  pros- 
pect of  any  early  remedy  to  the  Nation's 
economic  travail  to  be  found  in  this  bill. 
Maybe  it  is  "half  a  loaf,"  or  a  "step  in 
the  right  direction";  or  some  other  cliche. 
But  the  hard  fact  of  life  is  that  we  are 
doing  little,  if  anything,  here  today  that 
will  be  meaningful  in  reducing  Federal 
spending,  or  taxation,  or  infiation. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  bill,  Mr.  President, 
but  only  on  the  condition  that  it  be  fully 
understood  that  I  have  misgivings  about 
the  practical  results.  I  do  hope  that  no 
one  will  pretend  to  the  American  people 
that  we  have  fashioned  a  cure  for  what 
ails  the  Nation. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Government  spends  too  much  of 
the  taxpayer's  money  on  programs  which 
are  wasteful  or  of  low  priority.  The  rea- 
sons for  excessive  spending  are  as  nu- 
merous as  Federal  programs  themselves, 
but  the  two  most  fundamental  reasons 
are  political  and  informational. 

Too  often  a  budget  request  is  sub- 
mitted by  the  executive  branch  and 
approved  by  the  Congress  because  doing 
so  Is  regarded  as  more  advantageous 
politically  than  saying  "no"  to  a  powerful 
interest  group  in  the  bureaucracy  or  the 
private  sector.  The  most  promising  way 
to  attack  that  problem  is  not  through 
reform  of  the  budget  review  process,  but 
rather  through  changes  in  the  electoral 
process  which  make  it  more  difficult  for 
the  special  interests  to  buy  influence. 
For  that  reason,  it  is  especially  appro- 
priate that  the  Senate  consider  cam- 
paign financing  legislation  on  the  heels 
of  budget  reform. 

The  informational  problem  is  more 
acute  in  the  Congress,  but  is  present 
in  the  executive  branch  as  well.  Congress 
lacks  the  staff  needed  to  analyze  infor- 
mation accompanying  executive  branch 
budget  requests,  and  it  lacks  an  orderly 
process  within  which  competing  prior- 
ities can  be  weighed  one  against  the 
other.  This  bill  does  much  to  lessen  those 
barriers.  I  would  hope  that  the  steps 
taken  In  this  bill  will  soon  be  followed  by 
firmer  restraints  on  excessive  spending, 
such  as  an  omnibus  appropriations  bill. 


I  will  continue  my  support  for  such 
restraints. 

More  staff  and  a  more  efficient  struc- 
ture will  put  the  Congress  in  a  better 
position  to  fight  waste,  but  they  are  no 
substitute  for  will.  By  enacting  this  bill, 
we  give  ourselves  some  tools  we  badly 
need.  Unless  we  siunmon  up  the  strength 
and  courage  to  use  those  tools,  our  power 
of  the  purse — the  core  of  this  institu- 
tion— will    become    more   shadow    than 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  after 
more  than  12  months  of  hard  and  often 
difficult  work,  the  Senate  is  about  to  pass 
a  bill  to  reform  the  way  Congress  makes 
spending  and  revenue  decisions. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  bill  Con- 
gress will  consider  this  session,  and  it  has 
not  received  the  attention  it  deserves. 

The  details  of  this  legislation  are  com- 
plicated. But  the  bill  is  designed  to  give 
Congress  the  information  and  staff 
necessary  to  determine  each  year  how 
much  money  the  Government  has,  how 
much  it  should  take  in.  and  how  much 
it  should  spend,  before  determining  what 
to  buy  with  the  taxpayers'  dollars. 

Until  now,  various  committees  of  Con- 
gress have  been  imable  to  determine  how 
their  spending  decisions  will  affect  the 
budget  as  a  whole.  Under  the  procedui'es 
this  bill  will  change,  it  is  not  until  after 
individual  decisions  are  made  that  Con- 
gress knows  how  much  it  has  spent.  This 
is  no  way  to  rim  a  household,  and  it  is 
no  way  to  rim  a  government. 

With  my  colleagues  on  the  two  commit- 
tees which  drafted  this  bill,  I  have  rec- 
ognized that  Congress  has  seen  its  con- 
trol over  the  Federal  purse  strings  ebb 
away  over  the  past  50  years  because  of 
its  inability  to  get  a  grip  on  the  overall 
budget,  while  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  in  the  executive  branch  hsis 
increased  its  power  and  influence. 

And  since  the  budget — up  to  this 
point — has  been  the  single  most  impor- 
tant tool  for  shaping  Government  pol- 
icy, the  executive  branch  has  incresised 
its  control  over  policy  decisions  as  well. 

As  this  power  has  gradually  shifted  to 
the  executive,  the  people  have  come  to 
see  Congi-ess  as  an  increasingly  ineffec- 
tive, uncreative  institution  which  has 
difficulty  responding  effectively  to  oiu" 
problems,  and  is  reluctant  to  reform  it- 
self. 

Budget  reform  will  not  change  the 
people's  feelings  about  Congress  over- 
night. But  it  will  demonstrate  that  the 
Congress  sees  the  need  for  reform  and  is 
willing  to  try  new  procedures.  And  it  is 
an  important  step  toward  restoring  the 
balance  of  power  between  the  branches 
of  Government,  and  between  Govern- 
ment and  the  people. 

Budget  reform  will  mean  a  greater 
representative  voice  for  the  taxpayers  in 
spending  decisions,  and  it  will  provide 
the  kind  of  overall  control  over  spend- 
ing decisions  that  the  taxpayers  have 
a  right  to  expect. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  several 
months  we  have  come  a  long  way  toward 
meaningful  and  workable  budget  reform. 
This  legislation,  upon  its  enactment,  will 
not  provide  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  that 


now  afBlct  the  process  by  which  Congress 
considers  the  budget. 

But  this  legislation  proves  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  can  work  together  to 
change  their  ways.  It  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  the  cooperation  of 
both  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations and  the  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion Committee,  which  worked  together 
to  draft  it.  I  am  proud  to  have  been  part 
of  the  bipartisan  effort  in  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  that  this 
legislation  represents.  Special  thanks, 
however,  must  go  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  (jrovernment  Operations 
Committee,  Senator  Ervin,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Subcommittee.  Senator  Metcalf.  Also.  I 
want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee,  Sen- 
ator Cannon,  and  the  majority  whin. 
Senator  Byrd,  for  their  time  and  dili- 
gence in  reviewing  and  perfecting  this 
legislation  in  the  Rules  Committee. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  the  process 
for  considering  the  budget  included  in 
this  bill  can  work  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  entire  Senate.  Our  job  now  is  to 
implement  it. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  and  heartily  endorse  the  idea  of  re- 
turning to  the  Congress  the  responsi- 
bility for  making  the  difficult  fiscal  de- 
cisions which  it  seeks  to  accomplish.  This 
bill  is  the  result  of  intensive  investigation 
and  hard  work  by  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  their  staffs. 

While  it  has  some  major  weaknesses, 
S.  1541  is  a  long  first  step  in  the  direction 
in  which  we  should  be  moving  and  a 
step  which  must  be  taken.  For  all  too 
long  the  Congress  has  dissipated  its 
budgetaiy  initiatives,  prerogatives,  and 
responsibilities  to  the  point  that  it  now 
can  do  little  more  than  endorse — or  at 
best  modify  slightly — those  fiscal  deci- 
sions reached  within  the  administration. 
Even  this  it  must  do  with  limited  staff 
assistance  and  with  only  such  detailed 
information  as  an  administration  sees 
fit  to  provide. 

More  than  that,  because  the  Congress 
does  not  currently  have  a  mechanism  to 
force  itself  to  consider  the  fiscal  impli- 
cation of  appropriations  that  are  often 
so  casually  voted,  the  Congress  has  con- 
demned the  country  to  endless  infiation- 
ary  deficits.  I  speak  in  particular  of  the 
practice  in  recent  years  of  appropriating 
substantial  amoimts  through  the  device 
of  floor  amendments,  amendments  that 
in  the  aggregate  add  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  of  Federal  expenditures.  Thus 
the  Congi'ess  has  been  feeding  the  forces 
of  inflation  and,  in  my  judgment,  mak- 
ing it  necessaiT  for  the  Executive  to  re- 
sort to  impoundment  and  vetoes  so  as 
to  keep  some  sort  of  check  on  the  budget. 
The  bill  now  imder  debate  represents 
an  important,  though  Inadequate,  effort 
to  restore  fiscal  responsibility  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  eminently  desirable,  I  believe,  to 
establish  an  orderly  sequence  of  actions 
the  Congress  must  take,  and  to  enforce 
a  rigid  time  schedule  for  those  actions. 
This  will  force  us  into  more  careful  con- 
sideration and  a  more  logical  decision- 
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making  process  as  we  deal  with  whi  t  Is 
probably  our  primary  responsibill  y — 
providing  for  an  adequate  expendltu  j  of 
public  funds  for  Uie  total  public  Koqp. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  that 
possible  to  set  down  a  "perfect" 
schedule  for  these  decisions  which 
be  met,  but  it  does  concern  me  that  as 
the  bill  now  stands,  the  hardest  (Sci- 
sions — and  those  obviously  with  jthe 
deepest  political  implications — wiU  be 
being  made  during  the  early  fall  ofj^Uie 
year,  the  precise  time  when  politicising 
generally  is  at  an  unusually  high  pjf 
How  much  better  it  would  be  if  the 
cisions  made  in  the  first  budget  re^ 
tion  coiild  be  final  decisions — to  be 
onciled"  only  in  most  extraorc 
cases.  ,, 

I  believe  one  of  the  principle  wiak- 
nesses  of  the  bill,  and  I  hope  it  wilUnot 
prove  a  fatal  one,  is  that  it  conf 
effective  teeth  to  force  some  degr( 
restraint.  The  rules  written  into  itj 
be  waived  by  a  simple  majority 
which  means  that  any  measure 
proves  politically  attractive  although  j  in- 
volving a  breach  of  budgetary  limits^  will 
more  likely  than  not  be  adopted  thr(  ugh 
the  simple  expedient  of  a  waiver  of  the 
machinery  so  carefully  constructed  Bi  S. 
1541.  I  hope  that  a  two-thirds  rulelwill 
be  invoked  by  the  time  this  legisli 
emerges  from  ccmf erence. 

I  do  not  so  suffer  from  delusion 
believe  reform  of  the  magnitude  he: 
hand  can  be  accomplished  perfectlyjand 
overnight,  for  we  have  been  more  ithan 
50  years  in  bringing  ourselves  to  I  our 
present  point.  I  sincerely  hope  that  as 
the  years  pass  we  will  be  able  to  d^ne 
in  detail  what  we  are  now  agreeing  QJn  in 
principle;  and  it  is  in  that  spirit  that  I 
shall  vote  in  favor  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  there 
problem  today  concerning  more 
cans  than  that  of  inflation.  Tlie  fact 
the  cost  of  Uving  today  is  increasing 
rate  of  almost  16  percent  annually  si 
be  a  matter  of  most  serious  concei 
all  the  Members  of  Congress.  Earliier  I 
had  hoped  that  the  action  we  took  t<kiay 
could  have  been  claimed  as  a  giant  step 
toward  fiscal  responsibility.  At  best  |t  is 
but  a  weak  small  step  in  that  direcfon. 
What  so  many  have  heralded  as  [the 
greatest  reform  in  the  last  20  years  has 
proven  mainly  to  be  mere  rhetoric.  We 
have  gone  through  the  gestation  period 
of  an  elephant  and  merely  given  qlrth 
to  a  mouse. 

Budget  reform  has  been  a  matter  of 
great  personal  concern  to  me.  The  Joint 
Committee  on  Budget  Control  jwas 
formed  as  a  consequence  of  my  effoifs  to 
establish  a  spending  ceiling  in  1972.  ]|was 
privileged  to  serve  as  a  member  of  hat 
committee  and  would  like  to  read  Into 
the  Record  why  that  committee  on- 
eluded  that  major  reform  was  necess  iry: 

The  Joint  Study  Committee  believes  that 
the  fuUiire  to  arrive  at  congressional  1  jdg- 
ctary  decisions  on  an  overall  basis  has  }een 
a  contributory  factor  in  the  size  of  hese 
deficits.  The  present  Institutional  am  nge- 
ments  in  many  cases  ap(>ear  to  make  I  im- 
possible to  decide  between  competing  i  rlor- 
Ities  with  the  result  that  spending  is  aade 
available  for  many  progrtuns  where  the  )ref- 
erence.  If  expressed,  might  have  be«|i  to 
choose  alternatives  and  also  to  make  s  end 
Ing  reductions. 


The  fact  that  no  legislative  committee  has 
the  responsibility  to  decide  whether  total 
outlays  are  appropriate  In  view  of  the  cur- 
rent situation  appears  to  be  responsible  for 
much  of  the  problem..  Perhaps  components  of 
the  budget  among  several  different  congres- 
sional committees.  As  a  result,  each  spend- 
ing bill  tends  to  be  considered  by  Congress 
as  a  separate  entity,  and  any  assessment  of 
relative  priorities  among  spending  programs 
for  the  most  part  Is  made  solely  within  the 
context  of  the  bill  then  before  Congress. 

Similarly,  the  report  of  Senator  Met- 
cALF's  Subcommittee  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  developed  what  I 
considered  to  be  an  acceptable  budget  re- 
form bill.  Prom  that  step  on,  however, 
there  was  a  continual  erosion  of  the 
tough  reforms  recommended  by  the  joint 
committee.  Today  we  are  coming  out 
with  a  watered  down  form  of  the  bill  that 
provides  us  with  a  few  bricks  instead  of 
the  foundation  upon  which  we  should  be 
building  fiscal  responsibility. 

Although  under  this  legislation  we  are 
considering  the  budget  as  a  whole,  we 
continue  to  act  on  appropriations  in- 
dividually just  as  we  have  in  the  past. 
Unfortunately,  imder  this  proposal,  there 
are  no  restraints  such  as  Uie  rule  of  con- 
sistency of  the  joint  committee.  Even 
though  there  is  a  proscription  against  ap- 
propriating funds  before  the  first  con- 
current resolution  is  adopted,  if  spending 
decisions  have  been  made  throughout 
the  summer,  will  Congress  realistically 
rescind  part  of  them  later  in  the  fall? 

I  am  deeply  dismayed  that  we  are  fail- 
ing to  make  the  budget  meaningful  in 
ensuing  deliberations  of  Congress.  As  I 
pointed  out  in  my  opening  statement,  we 
iiave  created  a  rubbery  ceiling  that  will 
merely  reflect  increased  spending.  By  our 
actions  we  also  have  eliminated  our  ma- 
jor restraint  on  spending  and  I  am 
speaking  of  impoundment  by  the  Pres- 
ident. In  saying  this  I  want  to  make  it 
clear,  however,  that  I  am  very  much  op- 
posed to  the  misuse  of  this  power  when 
programs  mandated  by  ccHigressional  ac- 
tion are  eliminated.  But  the  power  to 
restore  these  programs  should  be  put  in 
the  hands  of  the  Congress — not  the 
courts. 

Unfortunately,  eveiy  effort  to  amend 
this  legislation  in  order  to  enforce  re- 
sponsible fiscal  planning  has  been  over- 
whelmingly turned  down.  What  it  means 
is  that  we  will  continue  our  inflation- 
ary ways  of  deficit  spending  unless  of 
course  tlie  press  begins  to  put  the  re- 
vealing spotlight  of  publicitly  upon  our 
spendthrift  habits.  Much  has  been  said 
about  how  this  legislation  will  strength- 
en the  American  dollar  in  the  interna- 
tional market,  but  any  international  ex- 
pert who  has  watched  these  proceedings 
has  not  gained  any  confidence  that  Con- 
gress will  take  the  difficult  steps  neces- 
sary to  strengthen  the  dollar. 

Frankly,  I  am  dismayed  at  the  over- 
optimistic  claims  being  made  as  to  the 
import  of  this  legislation.  Let  us  be  real- 
istic. This  bill  is  no  cureall.  It  is.  in  my 
humble  judgment,  such  over-optimistic 
claims  made  for  this  and  other  such  leg- 
islation that  leads  to  a  lack  of  credibility 
on  the  part  of  the  public  and  the  faith 
in  and  respect  for  Government  will  con- 
tinue to  go  down  as  long  as  they  are  be- 
ing made. 


Long  range,  I  am  hopeful  and  I  shall 
continue  to  fight  for  meaningful  budget 
reform  legislation,  and  I  hope  that  this 
wUl  be  but  the  first  step  in  forcing  Con- 
gress to  come  to  grips  with  this  very 
important  problem.  I  hasten  to  add,  how- 
ever, if  we  do  not  taJce  additional  steps 
to  strengthen  the  process  the  public  will 
not  stand  idly  by  as  we  contribute  to  the 
high  costs  of  the  goods  and  services  they 
purchase  by  our  inflationary  spending 
practices.  We  will,  of  course,  ultimately 
all  be  held  accountable. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  become  painfully  aware,  that 
our  present  budgetary  process  is  archaic, 
and  incapable  of  providing  the  type  of 
fiscal  responsibility  required  for  econom- 
ic stability  and  growth.  Tliis  point  has 
been  made  time  and  again  by  many  Mem- 
bers, myself  included. 

I  have,  on  several  occasions,  attempted 
to  outline  some  of  the  deficiencies  In  our 
present  system,  as  I  see  them,  and  have 
been  an  active  supporter  of  initiatives 
which  would  correct  these  shortcomings. 
I  feel  sure  that  S.  1541,  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Act  of  1974.  is  such  an  initia- 
tive, a  major  effort  that  deserves  our  full 
support. 

In  illustration  of  my  belief  that  S.  1541 
is  a  major  step  in  the  right  direction,  I 
would  like  to  list  briefly  the  points  with 
which  I  have  been  most  concerned  imder 
our  present-day  budgetary  process,  and 
then  present  the  answers  which  I  think 
this  bill  offers  to  these  problems. 

First,  Congress  has  no  overview  of  the 
appropriations  process,  by  which  it  may 
consider  expected  revenues  so  that  ex- 
penditures may  be  limited  to  a  reason- 
able amoimt.  In  other  words,  it  has  no 
real  system  for  preparing  and  keeping  to 
budget  systems.  In  S.  1541,  however,  the 
Budget  Committees  would  be  responsible 
for  generating  an  initial  budget  resolu- 
tion and  allocating  this  specified  f  imding 
level  out  among  the  various  committees 
addressed  in  this  resolution.  These  com- 
mittees would,  in  turn,  allocate  funds  to 
their  subcommittees,  but  at  every  stage 
of  this  process,  comparisons  between  lev- 
els of  funding  and  expenditures  would  be 
made. 

FHirthermore,  a  second  concurrent  res- 
olution on  the  budget  would  follow  in 
which  funding  levels  in  the  first  budget 
resolution  could  be  revised  to  conform 
with,  or  guide,  economic  trends.  In  any 
event,  the  funding  level  authorized  in 
the  second  budget  resolution  would  not 
exceed  limitations  set  by  the  current  level 
of  revenues.  Besides  providing  Congress 
with  an  important  tool  for  controlling  in- 
flation, this  type  of  organization  will  also 
mitigate  against  the  problems  inherent 
in  having  a  totally  fragmented  appro- 
priations process.  That  is,  no  longer  will 
13  different  appropriations  bills  be  con- 
sidered and  produced  which  have  no  rela- 
tion to  each  other  or  to  total  appropria- 
tions. 

Second,  there  is  never  sufficient  in- 
formation on  which  to  judge  spending 
priorities,  although  priorities  must  ob- 
viously be  set.  This  informational  defi- 
ciency makes  it  virtually  impossible  to 
choose  responsibly  between  competing 
expenditure  programs. 
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S.  1541  would  create  the  Congressional 
Office  of  the  Budget  which  would  provide 
all  committees  and  Members  not  only 
with  basic  budgetary  and  fiscal  informa- 
tion, but  also  with  projections  of  what 
impact  current  budgetary  decisions  will 
have  on  future  budgets,  and  with  in- 
formation on  alternatives  to  any  given 
funded  program. 

And  third,  it  is  obvious  that  a  heavy 
burden  and  much  responsibility  is  placed 
almost  exclusively  on  the  shoulders  of 
chairman  and  senior  members  of  those 
committees  and  subcommittees  which  are 
concerned  with  appropriations. 

Under  S.  1541,  however,  no  Member 
would  be  allowed  to  serve  on  more  than 
one  other  standing,  special,  select,  or 
joint  committees  in  addition  to  service  on 
a  Budget  Committee.  This  provision 
would,  then,  allow  members  of  the 
Budget  Committee  to  devote  a  greater 
proportion  of  their  time  and  energy  to 
management  of  the  appropriations 
process. 

In  summation,  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
that  this  bill  is  a  pragmatic  and  well 
thought-out  approach  toward  the  evolu- 
tion of  soimd  fiscal  policy  tools  which  the 
Congress  badly  needs.  Although  this 
should  not  be  viewed  as  the  panacea  for 
all  our  budgetary  ills,  it  represents  the 
type  of  reform  needed  to  bring  con- 
gressional budgetary  practices  into  the 
20th  century. 

TREATMENT  OF  TAX  EXPENDrTUBES  IN  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  BUDCET  ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  would  sub- 
stantially improve  information  about 
and  congressional  control  over  tax  ex- 
penditures— those  provisions  of  tax  law 
which  provide  for  reductions  in  tax  reve- 
nue for  special  purposes. 

By  allowing  special  exclusions,  exemp- 
tions, deductions,  credits,  tax  rates,  or 
deferrals,  tax  expenditures  each  year 
cost  the  Federal  Treasury  billions  of 
dollars  in  tax  revenues  that  would  other- 
wise be  collected  under  our  normal  tax 
structure.  The  revenue  loss  under  each 
direct  tax  expenditure  is  quite  similar  to  a 
budget  outlay,  since  each  one  is  justified 
as  serving  nontax  policy  purposes.  Some 
tax  expenditures,  such  as  the  $3.4  billion 
of  lost  revenue  in  calendar  year  1972  re- 
sulting from  charitable  contribution  in- 
come tax  deductions,  serve  goals  on 
which  there  is  broad  agreement.  Other 
tax  expenditures,  such  as  the  $1.7  billion 
revenue  lost  in  1972,  because  of  percent- 
age depletion  provisions,  sei-ve  as  goals 
on  which  there  is  disagreement,  and 
without  proven  effectiveness.  But  cur- 
rently, none  of  these  tax  expenditures — 
and  the  sum  of  their  costs  was,  at  least, 
an  estimated  $59.8  billion  in  1972 — are 
scrutinized  as  part  of  a  rational  congres- 
sional decision  about  the  entire  Federal 
budget. 

The  definition  of  tax  expenditures  in 
section  3(a)  (3)  of  the  bill  is: 

Those  revenue  losses  attributable  to  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  tax  laws  which  allow  a 
special  exclusion,  exemption,  or  deduction 
from  gross  income  or  which  provide  a  special 
credit,  a  preferential  rate  of  tax,  or  a  deferral 
of  tax  liability  representing  a  deviation  from 
the  normal  tax  structure  for  individuals  and 
corporations. 

This  definition  includes  a  variety  of 


tax  expenditures,  including  items  which 
are  not  excluded  by  a  provision  of  the  tax 
law  but  affirmatively  as  a  result  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  interpretation 
and  practice. 

The  use  of  the  words  "income  tax"  in 
the  definition  should  not  preclude  con- 
sideration of  tax  expenditures  in  the  gift 
and  estate  tax  systems.  Generation  skip- 
ping under  the  estate  tax,  for  instance, 
has  an  estimated  cost  of  well  over  $250 
million  annually,  and  the  charitable  de- 
duction imder  the  estate  tax,  including 
deductions  for  family  foundations,  has  a 
much  larger  aimual  cost,  well  over  $1 
billion  annually. 

The  bill  also  includes  a  definition  of 
the  tax  expenditure  budget  as  a  complete 
enumeration  of  such  expenditures.  This 
enumeration  should  include  at  least  all 
the  items  in  tax  expenditure  materials 
prepared  to  date  by  the  Treasury  and 
the  relevant  committees  of  Congress. 

The  Committee  on  the  Budget  will 
have  the  duty  to  institute  studies  con- 
cerning tax  expenditures,  to  devise 
methods  of  coordinating  tax  expendi- 
tures with  direct  budget  outlays,  and  to 
report  on  this  work.  Their  work  should 
include  study  of  converting  tax  expendi- 
tures into  direct  budget  outlays — section 
101(a). 

The  Congressional  Budget  Act  would 
integrate  consideration  of  tax  expendi- 
tures into  the  congressional  budget-mak- 
ing process.  The  Congressional  Office  of 
the  Budget,  for  instance,  would  be  re- 
quired to  develop  information  about  tax 
expenditures,  and  would  report  to  Con- 
gress before  April  15  an  estimate  of  tax 
expenditure  levels  for  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year.  The  President  would  also  be 
required  to  include  estimates  of  tax  ex- 
penditure levels  in  his  proposed  budget — 
section  601. 

While  tax  expenditures  would  not  be 
included  in  that  text  of  concurrent  res- 
olutions on  the  budget,  levels  of  tax  ex- 
penditures by  major  functional  budget 
categories  would  be  included  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Budget  Committees  accom- 
panying concurrent  resolutions — section 
301(e) .  The  information  in  Budget  Com- 
mittee reports,  together  with  the  esti- 
mated tax  expenditures  in  the  President's 
budget,  would  constitute  background  in- 
formation for  judging  revenue  levels  in 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

In  addition,  bills  proposing  new  or  in- 
creased tax  expenditures  would  be  sub- 
ject to  two  of  the  requirements  imposed 
on  bills  providing  new  budget  authority. 
The  report  accompanying  any  such  bill 
or  resolution  would  include  a  compariscMi 
of  the  proposed  tax  expenditure  level 
with  the  level  specified  in  the  report  on 
the  concurrent  resolution,  together  with 
a  projection  of  the  tax  expenditures  re- 
sulting from  the  proposed  legislation  for 
future  fiscal  years — section  308(e).  Such 
bills  and  resolutions  would  also  be  en- 
acted into  law  prior  to  the  August  ad- 
journment, as  would  be  the  case  for  new 
budget  authority  bills — section  309. 

S.  1541  requires  the  establishment  of 
a  standardized  information  system  for 
Federal  fiscal,  budget,  and  program 
data — section  801(a).  This  system  will 
include  complete  tax  expenditure  in- 
formation. Tax  expenditure  budget  data 


will  be  aggregated  in  the  same  fimctional 
program  categories  as  direct  budget  out- 
lays, and  will  be  fully  integrated  with 
functional  aggregations  of  direct  budget 
outlays  so  as  always  to  present  a  com- 
plete picture  of  total  Federal  effort  in 
any  one  functional  area. 

Tlie  provisions  of  S.  1541  relating  to 
tax  expenditures  are  an  essential  part  of 
the  increased  budgetary  control  the  bill 
provides.  They  would  insure  that  con- 
gressional control  of  the  budget  extends 
to  all  of  our  expenditures  for  public 
purposes. 

RESPONSIBILrrT    AND    SPENDING    IN    CONGRESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  state  of  our  economy  is  the  most 
critical  responsibility  facing  Congress 
today.  A  stable,  expanding,  and  sound 
economic  structure  is  a  vital  requirement 
for  the  domestic  and  international 
strength  of  our  Nation.  And  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
American  people  whose  earnings,  sav- 
ings, pensions,  and  investments  serve  as 
the  foundation  for  our  entire  social  and 
economic  structure. 

OIFFICin.T    ERA 

We  have  entered  a  most  welcome  era 
but,  admittedly,  a  difficult  one.  America 
is  at  peace  throughout  the  world.  We 
are  not  engaged  in  hostilities  with  any 
other  nation,  and  none  of  our  young 
men  are  being  drafted  to  feed  the  ma- 
chines of  war.  But  peace  has  not  come 
without  a  price.  And  while  the  gims  are 
silent,  our  economy  does  not  have  the 
stimulus  of  a  war  to  provide  jobs,  ab- 
sorb excess  industrial  capacity  and  fuel 
business  expansion. 

Tills  means  that  we  have  a  system 
which  is  vulnerable  to  many  hazards 
which  do  not  affect  a  wartime  economy. 
And  because  the  tremendous  impact  of 
a  war's  demand  for  goods  and  sei-vices  is 
not  present,  there  is  less  flexibility,  less 
margin  for  error  and  fewer  alternatives 
for  making  adjustments  in  economic 
policy. 

Energy,  food,  raw  materials — all  these 
matters  and  many  more  take  on  even 
greater  importance,  because  we  must 
deal  with  them  within  a  narrower  range 
of  limits  and  with  greater  risks  of  harm 
from  any  mistakes,  oversights,  or  faulty 
policies. 

CACSE    FOR    ALARM 

As  I  said.  Congress  bears  great  re- 
sponsibility for  the  health  of  the 
economy. 

The  decisions  made  by  Congress  on 
everything  from  public  works  projects, 
to  military  weapons,  to  energy  research, 
to  tax  rates  have  a  profound  effect  on 
the  American  economy  and  thereby  on 
the  life  of  every  citizen. 

But  in  this  critical  period.  I  believe 
the  citizens  of  this  coimtry  have  every 
reason  to  be,  not  only  concerned,  but 
alarmed  at  the  way  Congress  goes  about 
its  business. 

POOR    COMPARISON 

The  disorganized,  fragmented,  and  en- 
tirely haphazard  system  of  passing  laws 
to  authorize  projects  and  programs,  ap- 
propriate funding  and  raise  tax  revenues 
Is  a  sad  commentary  on  congressional 
leadership,  responsibility  and  ability  in 
tlie  economic  field.  The  situation  is  cast 
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in  stUI  more  unfavorable  light  whi  i  a 
comparison  is  drawn  with  the  approach 
of  the  executive  branch. 

After  months  and  countless  man  hiurs 
of  effort  the  President  presents  a  co  ler- 
ent,  organized,  and  rational  plar 
Government  operations  in  the  fon 
his  annual  budget.  Many  find  reasc  i  to 
disagree  with  it,  criticize  its  featun  ;  or 
suggest  changes.  But  the  budget  Is  one 
document,  a  plan,  a  product  of  orgaiKzed 
and  disciplined  labor.  It  stands  for  s(  ne- 
thing  and  provides  a  focal  point  for  Plan- 
ning and  decisionmaking. 

NO  COOROLNATION  OR  bISCIPLINK 

But  what  happens  when  the  bu  get 
goes  to  Congress?  It  is  swnewhat  asiit  a 
big  birthday  cake  had  been  set  dowB  on 
an  anthill.  It  is  swarmed  over  by  doiens 
of  committees,  several  hundred  subam- 
mittees,  and  535  Congressmen  and  I  en- 
ators.  E:verybody  grabs  a  chunk  of  itj  uid 
runs  off  in  every  possible  direction.  Uid 
over  the  next  6  to  12  months  a  \i  lole 
string  of  independent  and  unco<  rdi- 
nated  measures  wind  their  way  thn  ugh 
hearings,  markups,  floor  debates,  and 
conferences  and  are  ultimately  dur  ped 
on  the  I»resident's  desk.  By  this  pre  ;ess 
innumerable  programs  are  set  in  mc  ion 
for  years  to  come;  money  is  spen  on 
every  ctmceivable  sort  of  project;  an  I  in 
every — direct,  backdoor,  reprograflied, 
trust-funded — way  imaginable  to  the 
minds  of  legislators.  In  the  same  pra  ^ss 
taxes  are  levied  on  almost  every  possible 
activity  or  enterprise  which  the  p 
chooses  to  undertake.  All  of  this 
ess  takes  place  without  any  master 
no  overall  guidelines,  and  apart 
any  discipUned  organization  whatsc^er. 

I  MO  CMS  ELSX  COULO  SimVIVE 

If  a  family,  a  business  or  probably  iny 
other  form  of  government — State,  ity, 
county,  or  township — tried  to  operat  on 
this  basis  the  results  would  be  bi  nk- 
Tuptcy  for  the  family  or  business  and 
certain  voter  outrage  directed  towaad  a 
statehouse,  city  hall,  or  county  seat,  rhe 


wonder  is  that  Congress  has  been 
to  get  away  with  it  for  so  long — or  a 


XAST  pouncs 


Of  course,  politics  must  be  considf  ^. 
And  one  of  the  oldest  poUtical  i  lell 
games  is  to  vote  massive  spending  In- 
creases for  every  special  interest  prog  am 
that  comes  along  and  then  raise  the  oof 
when  a  President  vetoes  some  overloi  ded 
bill  or  "fails  to  control  spending."  t  is 
easy  for  some  to  have  it  both  ways,  md 
the  election  results  show  that  this  s  a 
successful  gambit  for  those  who  are 
more  about  votes  than  responsibllit  '  in 
government. 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  indivi  ual 
Congressmen  and  Senators  bear  the  full 
responsibility.  They  must  survive,  ind 
the  rules  of  the  game  are  set  to  an  m- 
portant  degree  by  the  leadershli  of 
Congress.  The  record  Is  there,  an  it 
speaks  for  itself,  so  the  public  sh  uld 
judge  where  this  power  has  been  in  <  on- 
gress,  who  has  wielded  it  and  how  the 
current  system  has  survived  unc  lal- 
lenged  for  these  many  decades. 

The  need  for  change,  for  spending  re- 
sp<Hisibility  by  Congress,  has  been  K>b- 
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vlous  for  years.  But  with  today's  critical 
and  delicate  economic  conditions,  the 
need  has  become  an  absolute  necessity. 

Oin.T  A  TOLSt  STEP 

Reform  in  congressional  budgetary 
matters  is  important,  and  I  support  S. 
1541,  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974,  which  is  before  the  Senate  today. 
But  we  should  not  deceive  ourselves  or 
the  people  that  this  biU,  by  Itself,  will 
inject  a  genuine  and  lasting  degree  of 
responsibility  into  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. As  a  first  step  toward  that  responsi- 
bility it  can  accomplish  something. 
Without  further  reform  it  will  be  mean- 
ingless. 

We  can  establish  timetables  and  dead- 
lines and  fancy-sounding  procedures  un- 
til the  Moon  turns  to  green  cheese,  but 
without  other  fundamental  changes  on 
Capitol  Hill,  we  will  not  have  one  bit  of 
improvement.  These  changes  are  obvi- 
ous, but  enthusiasm  for  them  at  this 
point  does  not  appear  to  be  overwhelm- 
ing. 

■ESTBUCTDRE   COMMITTEES 

First,  the  committee  system  must  be 
restructured.  Overlaps,  jealously  guarded 
but  senseless  duplications,  petty  power 
structures  must  be  eliminated,  and  com- 
mittee and  subcommittee  jurisdictions 
must  be  rationalized.  The  fact  that  32 
standing  and  Joint  committees  spent 
some  600  hearing-days — not  to  mention 
hours  of  floor  debate — on  energy  ques- 
tions during  the  last  three  sessions  of 
Congress  shoiild  be  ample  indication 
that  something  is  haywire  in  the  organi- 
zational structure.  And  if  there  is  no  im- 
provement in  the  flow  of  legislation 
through  the  committee  system  and  if 
fragmentation  of  jurisdiction  is  not  elim- 
inated, the  schedules,  dates  for  action 
and  resolutions  provided  for  in  S.  1541 
will  be  as  meaningless  as  any  other  ex- 
ercise in  hypocrisy. 

CONGRESSIONAL    SThTT 

In  addition  to  restructuring  the  com- 
mittee system  the  men  and  women  who 
serve  on  them  should  be  provided  ade- 
quate staff  resources.  Currently  a  junior 
member  of  a  committee,  particularly  If 
he  belongs  to  the  minority  party,  is  little 
more  than  an  invited  visitor  to  his  com- 
mittees' hearings. 

With  the  majority  having  the  over- 
whelming bulk  of  most  conmiittee  staffs, 
a  junior  member  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  table  is  seriously  sh<M-tchanged. 

I  would  point  out  that  as  a  Senator 
who  has  achieved  some  seniority  in  the 
past  5  years  and  who  serves  on  one  com- 
mittee that  makes  no  distinctions  on 
staff  service,  this  is  not  so  much  a  per- 
sonal lament  as  one  of  principle.  But  I 
believe  it  is  unfortunate  that  newcom- 
ers— especially  here  in  the  Senate  on  the 
minority  side — are  denied  the  valuable 
committee  staff  assistance  that  the  ma- 
jority and  more  senior  minority  Mem- 
bers enjoy.  These  people  have  a  great 
contribution  in  terms  of  energy,  fresh 
viewpoints,  and  enthusiasm  to  make  in 
their  committees  and  in  the  Senate.  And 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  not  utilized 
and  harnessed  to  the  job  of  doing  the 
Senate's  business,  the  Senate  will  retard 
Its  own  abilities  to  change  and  bring 


about  meaningful  reforms  in  its  opera- 
iUsas. 

OTHEX    AREAS    FOR    RETOSM 

"Riere  are  many  other  areas  that  re- 
quire reform,  including  modernization  of 
our  information  and  data  systems,  sched- 
ulmg  the  working  sessions  of  the  House 
and  Senate  and  better  ways  for  dealing 
with  the  concerns  and  interests  of  our 
constituents  in  our  States  and  districts. 

I  point  to  these  matters,  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  important  that  we  recognize 
that  budget  reform  is  not  the  magic  an- 
swer to  making  Congress  more  effective 
and  more  responsible  in  its  handling  of 
the  Nation's  affairs.  Budget  reform  is 
important  and  it  is  a  good  first  step,  but 
much  more  remains  to  be  done. 

IMPACT  ON  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  touches  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  sensitive  areas  of  our  sys- 
tem. As  a  member  of  this  committee,  I 
have  been  particularly  interested  in  the 
budget  reform  bill's  impact.  Taxes,  the 
national  debt,  medicare,  medicaid,  social 
security,  and  welfare  all  fall  within  the 
committee's  responsibility,  so  improve- 
ments which  could  help  the  committee 
in  the  exercise  of  its  heavy  workload 
would  be  most  welcome  and  appropriate. 

I  was  most  interested,  therefore,  in  the 
analysis  of  the  budget  bill  prepared  by 
the  Finance  Committee  staff,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  because  it  also 
contains  a  good  overview  of  the  bill's 
major  features  and  provisions. 

REASONED  BUDGET  CONTROL  IS  NECESSARY SEN- 
ATE ACTS  TO  MEET  ITS  RESPONSIBILITY  WITH 
PASSAGE  OP  S.  1541 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  Members  of  the  Senate  share  my 
disquiet  over  the  recent  findings  of  pub- 
lic opinion  polls  that  the  Congress  is 
held  in  low  esteem  by  the  American  peo- 
ple. At  a  time  when  public  confidence  in 
the  executive  branch  has  been  shaken 
the  Congress  should  be  able  to  provide 
leadership  in  these  troiibled  times. 

Unfortunately,  the  Congress  is  consid- 
ered to  be  so  bound  by  personal  interest 
and  tradition  that  it  is  incapable  of  ad- 
justing itself  to  the  requirements  of  a 
modem  society. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate, 8.  1541,  dispels  the  notion  that  the 
Congress  Is  failing  to  meet  its  responsi- 
bilities. The  area  of  fiscal  control  is  cen- 
tral to  the  operation  of  our  Government. 
We  know  that  the  adoption  of  Federal 
programs  without  regard  to  their  finan- 
cial impact  on  total  Government  spend- 
ing is  irresponsible.  The  Congress,  how- 
ever, has  traditionally  been  without  the 
means  for  viewing  Govenunent  spending 
as  a  total  entity. 

This  legislation  to  create  a  Senate 
committee  on  the  budget  and  to  revamp 
legislative  procediu-es  in  this  body  is  ex- 
tremely important.  It  has  the  twin  bene- 
fits of  enabling  us  to  examine  and  control 
the  impact  of  our  actions  on  Government 
fiscal  policy  and  of  reasserting  congres- 
sional prerogatives  as  a  coequal  branch 
of  the  Government. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
in  sections  8  and  9  of  article  I,  gives  to 
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the  Congress  the  specific  and  sole  respon- 
ability  for  sippropriating  funds.  The 
budget  process  is  simply  the  execution  of 
this  responsibility. 

The  provisions  of  S.  1541  are  as  unique 
as  they  are  far  reaching.  As  presently 
before  us,  the  bill  represents  months  of 
work  and  imput  by  many  Members  of 
this  body.  After  being  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
last  November  28,  it  was  rereferred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

Under  the  leadership  of  my  able  and 
distinguished  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, Senator  Robebt  C.  Byrd,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Standing  Rules  conducted 
further  inquiries  on  the  imphcations  of 
this  legislation. 

Because  of  its  effect  on  the  work  of  the 
authorizing  committees.  Senator  Btrd 
invited  chairmen  of  those  committees  to 
become  involved  in  consideration  of  S. 
1541.  Several  of  us  took  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  relate  our  work  to  the 
requirements  of  the  budget  control  bill. 
I  am  particularly  appreciative  of  the  in- 
terest in  this  matter  of  fundamental  Sen- 
ate poUcy  shown  by  Senators  Jackson, 
Magnuson,  Hartke,  and  Moss  for  involv- 
ing the  committees  they  chair  in  the  re- 
finement process.  This  work  could  not 
have  been  carried  out,  of  course,  with- 
out the  support  of  Senator  Cannon  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

Substantial  contributions  to  this  legis- 
lation have  been  made  by  the  comanagers 
of  the  bill.  Senators  Sam  Ervin  and  Ed- 
iruND  S.  MosKiE.  both  of  whom  are  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  need  for 
authorizing  committees  to  perform  a  part 
in  budget  control. 

Mr.  President,  the  procedures  provided 
in  S.  1541  are  concerned  with  much  more 
than  fiscal  management.  The  allocation 
of  funds  to  carry  out  Government  pro- 
grams really  reflects  our  assessments  as 
to  priorities  and  national  goals. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  establishment 
of  a  committee  on  the  budget,  but  it  also 
increases  the  responsibilities  of  the  au- 
thorizing committees.  The  new  budget 
committee  must  receive  substantial  input 
from  the  authorizing  committees,  for 
they  have  first-hand  knowledge  of  pro- 
gram requirements. 

This  is  a  responsibility  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Pubhc  Works  willingly  accepts. 
Furthermore,  it  is  consistent  in  some  de- 
gree with  oiu:  present  informal  practice. 
Senator  Muskie's  Subcommittee  on  En- 
vironmental Pollution,  for  instance,  con- 
ducts hearings  on  the  budget  request  for 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  In 
this  way  we  are  equipped  to  advise  the 
Appropriations  Committee  on  the  Agen- 
cy's funding  needs  as  compared  with  both 
the  budget  request  and  our  assessment  of 
program  requirements. 

The  restrictions  of  S.  1541  on  long- 
term  authorizations  are  consistent  with 
the  operation  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works.  It  has  been  our  practice  not 
to  Include  open-ended  authorizations  or 
those  that  extend  over  a  number  of  years 
for  the  programs  imder  our  jurisdiction. 

The  Congress,  Mr.  President,  is  an  in- 
stitution that  moves  deUberately.  There 
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are  those  who  may  find  this  quality  per- 
sonally frustrating,  but  it  was  purposely 
designed  this  way.  The  validity  of  the 
approach  chosen  by  our  Founding  Fath- 
ers has,  time  and  time  again,  been  proven 
correct. 

Our  actions  have  such  widespread  and 
profound  impact  that  I  believe  we  should 
act  in  no  other  way.  The  l^lslative  proc- 
ess in  a  democratic  society  is  by  nature 
one  of  accommodating  varying  view- 
points. We  should  not,  and  should  not 
be  expected  to,  rush  into  decisions.  Our 
actions  should  be  well-founded  and  well- 
reasoned.  The  budget  control  process 
contained  in  S.  1541  wiU  help  us  to  make 
such  judgments. 

In  the  development  of  this  bill  before 
it  was  reported  from  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, there  were  extensive  meetings  of 
staff  members  from  the  other  committees 
concerned.  I  call  particular  attention  to 
the  significant  contributions  made  by 
Karl  Braithwaite  who  represented  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  in  these 
meetings.  Mr.  Braithwaite  is  a  political 
scientist  by  profession  who  brought  both 
his  training  and  his  experience  as  a  pro- 
fessional Senate  staff  member  to  this 
task.  His  grasp  of  the  issues  and  his  quiet 
approach  to  drafting  responsible  legisla- 
tion was  of  great  assistance  to  our 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  equip  the 
Senate  to  better  respond  to  the  total 
needs  of  the  American  nation  and  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  584, 
H.R.  7130,  the  bill  on  this  subject  that 
was  passed  by  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bUl  (H.R.  7130)  to  Improve  congressional 
control  over  budgetary  outlay  and  receipt 
totals,  to  provide  for  a  L<eglslatlTe  Budget 
Office,  to  establish  a  procedure  providing 
congressional  control  over  the  Impoundment 
of  funds  by  the  executive  branch,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
strike  all  after  the  macting  clause  and 
substitute  in  Ueu  thereof  the  text  of  8. 
1541,  as  amended.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 


grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  7130)  was  read  a  third 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  P'uLBRiCHT) ,  the  Senator  from  Msis- 
sachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoft),  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Stming- 
ton)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Met- 
zENBAUM),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright>  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coox) , 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton)  ,  the  Senatcur  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
EtoMiNicK),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator  from 
Idalio  (Mr.  McClure)  ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thttrmond)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  is  absent  because 
of  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford),  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  tf  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook),  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McCluhe),  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Stafford),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thttrmond),  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

ITie  result  was  annoimced — yeas  80. 
nays  0.  as  follows: 


|No.  87  Leg.] 

YEAS— «0 

Abourezk 

Case 

Haskell 

Allen 

Chiles 

Hathaway 

Baker 

Church 

Helms 

Bartleit 

Clark 

Boilings 

Bayh 

Cranston 

Hruska 

Beall 

Curtis 

Buddleston 

Bennett 

Dole 

Hughes 

Bentsen 

Domenicl 

Humphrey 

Bible 

Eastland 

Inouye 

Biden 

Errln 

Jackson 

Brook 

Fannin 

Javits 

Brooke 

Fong 

Johnston 

Buckley 

Gravel 

Magnuson 

Burdick 

Griffin 

Mansfield 

Byrd. 

Gumey 

Uathlas 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Hansen 

UcCltdlan 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Hart 

McOee 

Cannon 

Hartke 

McCovem 
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Mclntyra 

PeU 

St«nnls 

Metcftlf 

Percy 

Stevens 

Mondale 

Proxmlre 

Stevenaoa 

Montoya 

Randolph 

Taft 

Muakle 

Roth 

Talmadge 

Nelaon 

Schwelker 

Tower 

Nunn 

Scott.  Hugh 

Tunney 

Packwood 

Scott, 

WUUama 

Pastore 

William  L. 

Pearson 

Spar  km  an 
NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTINQ- 

-20 

Aiken 

Ooldwater 

RlblcoS 

Bellmon 

Hatfield 

Stafford 

Cook 

Kennedy 

Symington 

Cotton 

Long 

Thurmond 

Dominlck 

McClure 

Welcker 

Eagleton 

Metzenbaum 

Young 

Pulbrlght 

Moss 
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So  the  bill  (H.R.  7130)  was  passec 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  movdl  to 

reconsider  the  vote  by  which  H.R.  7Jpo, 

as  simended,  was  passed. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  move  to  lay  that 

tion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  fas 

agreed  to. 
The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  re|d: 
A   bill   to  establish   a   new   congresslc  kal 

budget    process;    to    establish    Commltaes 

on  the  Budget  In  each  House;  to  estabf 

a  Congressional  Office  of  the  Budget;   aid 

for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  dfek 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  Mo. 
651,  S.  1414,  and  Calendar  No.  664.l|s. 
1541,  be  placed  on  the  calendar  on  pf^e 
14  under  Subjects  on  the  Table. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  isk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretaryljiof 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  techni- 
cal and  clerical  corrections  in  the 
grossment  of  the  Senate  amendmei^ts 
to  H.R.  7130  and  that  the  bUl  be  printed 
as  it  was  passed  by  the  Senate.  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With<Mt 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  J 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  taat 
the  Senate  insist  on  Its  amendments  to 
H.R.  7130,  and  request  a  conference  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  d  s- 
agreeing  votes  thereon,  and  that  ttie 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  ttie 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Ervcn, 
Mr.  MuSKiE,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr.  METCAir, 
Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Robert  C 
Byrd,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  RoIh, 
Mr.  Brock.  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Hugh  ScotrT, 
and  Mr.  Griffin  conferees  on  the  part  pf 
the  Senate.  [ 

TRIBUTF  TO  SENATORS  ERVIN, 
METCALP,  CANNON,  ROBERT  Ic. 
BYRD,  AND  OTHER  SENATORS  QN 
PASSAGE  OP  BUDGET  REFORM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presideit. 
budget  reform  was  set  forth  as  one  of  me 
Senate's  high  priority  items  for  the  fid 
Congress.  The  Senate  has  approwd 
unanimously  the  Congressional  Budget 
Reform  proposal,  and  this  outstand§ig 
success  was  achieved  through  the  effctfts 
of  many  Members  of  this  institution.   , 

I  rise  now  to  pay  tribute  to  those  Me|( 
bers  most  responsible.  First,  to  the 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  Govemm^j 
Operations  Committee,   Senator  Er\ 
goes  our  deepest  gratitude  for  his  ol 


standing  leadership  in  this  effort.  His 
contributions  and  those  of  his  commit- 
tee have  gone  far  to  make  the  Legislative 
Branch  of  our  Ooyemment  more  respon- 
sive and  more  responsible,  more  able  and 
better  equipped  to  deal  with  the  most 
complex  fiscal  matters  that  are  required 
to  support  the  Nation  and  all  national 
goals.  We  are  indebted  to  Senator  Ervin 
for  his  unstinting  devotion  to  the  res- 
olution of  a  matter  that  often  in  the 
past  has  placed  the  legislative  branch 
at  a  disadvantage  concerning  the  retriev- 
al, the  assimilation  and  the  understand- 
ing information  regarding  the  Nation's 
more  difficult  budgetary  question. 

We  therefore,  extend  our  deepest  gra- 
titude to  Senator  Ervin  and  to  his 
committee. 

Managing  this  all-important  measure 
on  the  floor  as  well  were  the  very  able 
and  sklUful  Senators  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE)  and  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf). 
They  exhibited  once  again  their  deep 
wisdom  and  immense  capacity  for  un- 
derstanding In  recognizing  the  problems 
faced  by  Congress  as  it  attempts  to  con- 
trol the  expenditures  of  the  Government 
and  to  establish  national  priorities  in 
applying  and  allocating  resources.  Sen- 
ator Muskie  and  Senator  Metcalf  have 
compiled  records  unsurpassed  in  the  ap- 
plication of  diligence  and  competence  in 
the  areas  covered  by  S.  1541.  Throughout 
this  week  we  have  been  fortunate  to  have 
their  invaluable  assistance  and  guidance. 

Our  gratitude  should  be  extended  as 
well  to  the  Rules  Committee  and  par- 
ticularly to  Senator  Robert  Byrd  and 
Senator  Cannon.  Their  work  in  behalf 
of  the  proposal  and  that  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  as  a  whole  were  based  upon 
many  thoughtful  and  sincere  views  which 
contributed  enormously  to  the  discussion 
and  ultimately  to  the  overwhelming  suc- 
cess of  the  measure.  They  are  legislators 
whose  effectiveness  and  leadership  are 
unsurpassed. 

I  would  like  also  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  and  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock) 
for  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  a  better 
informed,  more  eflScient  and  better 
equipped  Congress.  The  cooperative  man- 
ner in  which  they  joined  to  support  the 
proposal  contributed  indispensably  to  the 
expeditious  handling  and  final  passage 
of  the  bill.  They  deserve  the  highest 
praise  for  their  work. 

Joining  also  to  assure  a  full  and  fair 
discussion  on  the  fioor  of  all  of  the  mat- 
ters Involved  were  the  Senator  from 
norida  (Mr.  Chiles)  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth).  I  wish  to 
commend  them  particularly  for  their 
participation  and  contributions.  The 
Senate  profited  enormously  from  their 
expressions  concerning  the  Issues  in- 
volved. 

There  were  many  other  Senators  who 
joined  as  well.  The  record  reflects  the 
broad  spectrum  of  those  concerned,  those 
whose  support  and  views  have  made  this 
measure  one  of  the  most  signiflcant 
building  blocks  in  the  reform  of  govern- 
mental institutions.  In  fact,  without  the 
cooperation  of  each  Senator  this  week, 
the  Senate  would  not  have  been  able 
to  accomplish  the  task  with  such  eff- 
cient  and  successful  dispatch.  I  wish  to 


thank  the  entire  Senate  for  this  achieve- 
ment. It  is  a  tribute  to  each  and  every 
Member. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Helting,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Haskell)  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  in  the 
Chamber,  I  wonder  if  I  might  ask  him  if 
he  can  enlighten  us  sis  to  the  program 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  and  possibly  next 
week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wiU  be  delighted 
to  respond  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  acting  Republican  leader. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
665,  S.  3044,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  and  made  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  bill  was  stated  by  title  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  3044)  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for 
public  financing  of  primary  and  general  elec- 
tion campaigns  for  Federal  elective  office,  and 
to  amend  certain  other  provisions  of  law  re- 
lating to  the  financing  and  conduct  of  such 
campaigns. 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  no 
action  will  be  taken  on  the  bill  today. 
There  will  be  no  further  votes  today,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge.  When  the  Sen- 
ate reconvenes  on  Monday,  S.  3044  will  be 
the  pending  business.  When  that  is  dis- 
posed of,  and  that  will  take  a  couple  of 
days,  to  be  optimistic,  it  will  be  followed 
by  S.  354,  the  so-called  no-fault  automo- 
bile insurance  bill. 

This  afternoon  I  intend  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Nunn),  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge),  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  for  matters  of  importance  which 
already  have  been  cleared  and  about 
which  the  distinguished  acting  Republi- 
can leader  knows. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  ORIPPIN.  I  have  been  asked  to 
Inquire  about  Calendar  710,  S  2893,  a  bUl 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

Mr.  B4ANSFIELD.  PardcHi  me.  I  for- 
got to  mention  that.  It  is  anticipated  we 
\  ill  bring  it  up  on  Tuesday,  setting  aside 
the  pending  business  briefly. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
taat  notice. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP  1974 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  title  I  of 
the  bill  affords  an  equal  and  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  candidates  of  major,  minor,  or 
other  parties,  to  obtain  a  certain  amount 
of  public  financing  from  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  if  they  can  demon- 
strate a  reasonable  amoimt  of  support 
from  the  electorate  in  any  geographic 
area  In  which  an  election  is  held  and  in 
which  they  intend  to  run  for  nomination 
for  election  or  for  election  to  Federal  of- 
fice. Any  candidate  who  has  a  bona  fide 
following  who  will  make  contributions  to 
him  or  his  authorized  political  commit- 
tees sufScient  to  meet  the  base  amounts 
set  by  the  title,  is  entitled  to  receive 
matching  payments  from  the  govern- 
ment. Further,  those  contributions,  im- 
der  the  bill,  are  eligible  for  matching 
payments  only  up  to  certain  limits. 

Any  candidate  who  participates  in,  or 
who  qualifies  under  State  law  to  partici- 
pate in,  a  Presidential  preference  pri- 
mary and  who  desires  to  receive  public 
financing  from  the  Federal  Government, 
must  raise  a  threshold  or  "earnest 
mtmey"  fund  before  becoming  rfigible  for 
the  receipt  of  any  public  assistance. 

The  threshold  amoimt  Is  $250,000. 
While  contributions  may  be  received  up 
to  $3,000 — which  is  the  limit  allowed  by 
S.  372  on  contributions  by  individuals  or 
others — only  the  first  $250  of  any  such 
contribution  would  be  counted  toward 
the  base  or  threshold  fund  required. 

The  threshold  fund  would  be  required 
to  be  raised  by  a  Presidential  candidate 
only  once — the  first  primary  entered. 

While  the  use  of  loans  in  the  campaign 
process  is  accepted,  in  accordsuice  with 
the  provisions  of  existing  law,  including 
the  dlsclosvire  of  any  loans  made  to  or  on 
behalf  of  any  candidate,  the  committee 
believes  that  no  loan  should  be  coimted 
in  determining  whether  a  candidate  has 
raised  his  threshold  amount. 

To  demonstrate  a  genuine  appeal  to 
the  electorate,  the  candidate  must  raise 
his  threshold  from  cwnmltted  gifts.  In- 
stead of  mere  loans  which  would  be  re- 
paid from  public  funds  after  the  thresh- 
old is  raised.  If  the  threshold  could  be 
raised  from  loans,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
the  spirit  of  the  law  would  be  violated. 

Loans  have  their  place  and  may  be 
used  for  any  other  purpose  during  the 
entire  period  of  election  campaigning  ex- 
cept for  the  raising  of  the  "seed  money" 
or  threshold  fund  required  to  be  raised 
by  each  candidate  who  desires  to  receive 
matching  Federal  funds  in  primary  elec- 
tions for  Federal  office. 

Once  having  met  the  required  thresh- 
old, the  candidate  would  be  eligible  to 
receive  sui  equal  or  matching  amount 
from  the  Treasury.  And,  thereafter,  each 
dollar   contribution   up   to   $250   would 


qualify  the  candidate  to  receive  equal 
matching  funds  from  the  Government 
until  he  reaches  the  limit  set  for  the 
amount  he  may  spend  in  any  primary 
election.  That  limit,  as  provided  by  the 
bill  S.  372,  and  incorporated  in  this  bill, 
is  10  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
population  of  the  geographic  area  in 
which  an  election  Is  to  be  held,  except, 
that  In  the  case  of  Presidential  primary 
elections,  the  limit  Is  doubled  for  any 
given  State.  That  is,  the  Presidential 
preference  primary  candidate  may  spend 
for  any  primary  election  in  a  particular 
State  twice  the  amount  that  a  candidate 
running  for  nomination  to  the  Senate  in 
that  State  may  spend. 

The  reason  for  allowing  Presidential 
preference  primary  candidates  to  exceed 
the  limit  set  for  any  particular  State,  in 
contrast  to  the  limit  set  for  candidates 
for  the  Senate  nomination  or  Represent- 
ative at  large  nomination,  is  to  give 
an  unknown  individual  the  opportunity 
to  compete  with  one  who  enjoys  a  na- 
tional identity  or  who  is  well  known  in 
a  particular  area  of  the  Nation. 

However,  the  bill  S.  372  set  an  aggre- 
gate or  overall  limit  on  the  amount 
which  could  be  spent  for  the  entire 
nominating  process  by  a  candidate  seek- 
ing nomination  to  Uie  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  overall 
limit  is  retained  for  that  purpose  In 
this  bill;  that  is,  10  cents  times  the  voting 
stge  population  of  the  United  States  for 
the  entire  nomination  period. 

In  calculating  and  auditing  expendi- 
tures made  from  caitributlons  received 
from  private  donors,  every  contribution 
up  to  and  including  $3,000  would  be 
coimted  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  totsil  spending  limitation.  But,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  eligibility  to 
receive  public  "financing,  only  those 
private  contributions  up  to  $250  would 
be  counted. 

Any  candidate  who  qualifies,  under  the 
law  of  the  State  In  which  he  seeks 
nomination,  to  seek  nomination  for  elec- 
tion to  the  office  of  U.S.  Senator,  Dele- 
gate, Resident  Commissioner,  or  Repre- 
sentative from  a  State  having  only  one 
Representative,  must  also  raise  a  thresh- 
old or  earnest-money  base  fund  In 
order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  Federal 
matching  funds. 

Such  a  candidate  would  be  required 
to  raise  an  amount  equal  to  the  lesser 
of  20  percent  of  the  maximum  amount  he 
may  spend  in  his  primary  election,  or 
$125,000.  S.  372  set  the  limitation  upon 
the  amoimt  which  a  candidate  for 
nomination  for  election  to  the  Senate 
may  spend.  It  is  the  amoimt  to  be 
obtained  by  multiplying  10  cents  times 
the  voting  age  population  for  the  geo- 
graphic area — the  State — but  not  less 
than  $125,000.  The  $125,000  base  was 
established  as  a  reasonable  minimum  for 
expenditures  by  candidates  of  those 
States  having  small  populations. 

Therefore,  the  20  percent  tlireshold 
amount  would  begin  with  the  $125,000 
base  and  rise  to  the  maximum,  but  for 
those  States  having  very  large  popula- 
tions; that  is,  California,  New  York, 
et  cetera,  the  maximum  threshold  figure 
would  be  $125,000.  So,  a  candidate  for 
nomination  to  the  Senate  would  be  re- 


quired to  raise  an  amount  not  less  than 
20  percent  of  the  base — $125,000 — or 
$25,000,  but  not  more  than  the  maximum 
for  eliglbiUty,  or  $125,000. 

For  the  Senate,  as  for  the  House  of 
Representatives,  only  those  individual 
contalbutlons  not  in  excess  of  $100  would 
qualify  for  public  matching  fimds. 

Once  having  met  the  threshold,  all 
additional  dollar  contributions  not  in 
excess  of  $100  would  qualify  for  matching 
Federal  payments  up  to  the  limitation 
which  a  candidate  for  nomination  to  the 
Senate  may  spend  in  any  States. 

A  candidate  for  nomination  for  elec- 
tion to  the  House  of  Representatives 
must  raise  a  threshold  amount  of  $10,000. 
The  threshold  is  the  same  for  all  candi- 
dates seeking  nomination  for  election 
to  the  House,  except  for  those  running 
in  the  States  having  only  one  Repre- 
sentative, or  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  $100  limit  on  contributions  eligible 
for  matching  payments  appUes  as  it  does 
for  the  Senate. 

Where  separate  rimoff  elections  must 
be  held  to  determine  nominees  for  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  same  provisions  shall  apply. 

All  candidates  seeking  nomination  for 
election  to  the  offices  of  President,  Sena- 
tor, or  Representative,  have  the  option 
of  soliciting  all  private  contributions  up 
to  the  limitation  on  spending  if  they  so 
choose,  or  seeking  both  private  and  pub- 
lic matching  funds.  Total  public  financ- 
ing of  primary  electicms  Is  not  provided. 

Candidates  participating  in  general 
election  campaigns  are  treated  differ- 
ently, depending  upon  whether  they  are 
the  nominees  of  major  or  of  minor  par- 
ties having  no  previous  voting  records. 

A  major  party  is  defined  as  one  whose 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  the  preceding  election  received 
at  least  25  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  p<H)ular  votes  cast  in  the  United  States 
for  all  candidates  for  such  offices. 

A  candidate  nominated  by  a  major 
party  would  be  eligible  to  receive  full 
public  funding  in  his  campaign  for  elec- 
tion up  to  the  limit  set  by  the  bill  S. 
372 — 15  cents  times  the  voting  age  popu- 
lation of  the  geographic  area  in  which 
the  election  is  to  be  held — as  carried  over 
into  this  public  financing  bill. 

A  minor  party  is  defined  to  mean  any 
political  party  whose  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President  in  the  pre- 
ceding election  received  at  least  5  per- 
cent but  less  than  25  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  popular  votes  cast  in  the 
United  States  for  aU  candidates  for  such 
offices. 

A  candidate  nominated  by  a  minor 
party  would  be  eligible  for  public  funding 
up  to  an  amount  which  is  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  average  n'jmber  of  popu- 
lar votes  cast  for  all  the  candidates  of 
the  major  party  bears  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  popular  votes  cast  for  the  candi- 
date of  the  minor  party. 

Where  only  one  political  party  quali- 
fies as  a  major  party,  then  that  party 
whose  candidate  for  election  to  a  par- 
ticular office  at  the  preceding  general 
election  received  the  next  greatest  num- 
ber of  votes — ^but  not  less  than  15  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  votes  cast — 
shall  be  treated  as  a  major  party  and 
entitled  to  receive  full  public  funding  as 
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such  for  the  current  election.  ThereTare 
States  in  which  one  political  party  or 
the  candidates  of  a  political  party 
popular  or  dominant  as  to  rende: 
fact,   all   other   parties   minor   pa; 
whether     Democratic     or     Republ 
Therefore,  this  provision  will  help  t 
sure  the  equal  entitlement  of  the 
cratlc  and  Republican  parties,  exce: 
very  rare  Instances  where  one  of 
parties  would  rank  third. 

The  bill  also  takes  into  consider; 
the  candidate  who  ran  at  the  prec 
election  as  a  Democrat  or  Republlfcan 
and  received  more  than  25  percent)  of 
the  votes  cast  and  who  then  runsi  at 
the  following  election  as  an  Indep 
ent.  When  such  a  candidate  swi 
from  one  party  to  another  he  does 
carry  with  him  the  "track  record"; 
is,  votes  cast  at  the  last  general  el 
tion,  when  he  runs  imder  another 
label.  He  would  be  entitled  to  pay  mi 
as  an  independent  only  if  he  receives 
at  least  5  percent  of  the  votes  at  jthe 
current  election  and  his  payments  would 
be  in  reimbursements  after  the  elecl|on, 
not  before. 

If  that  candidate  runs  again  as  an| 
dependent  at  the  succeeding  geni^ral 
election,  and  If  he  received  more  wan 
25  percent  of  the  vote  as  an  indepsid- 
ent  at  the  preceding  general  electton, 
then  he  would  be  eligible  for  full  public 
funding.  T 

If  a  candidate  of  a  minor  party  wftose 
candidate  for  election  to  a  given  Fed- 
eral ofiQce  at  the  preceding  general  aec- 
tion  received  at  least  5  percent  of!  the 
votes  cast,  then  he  will  be  entitle^  to 
ofBce,  he  will  be  entitled  to  receive  nub- 
ile funds  on  a  pro  rata  basis,  and  ll  at 
the  current  election  that  candidate]  re- 
ceives more  than  5  percent  of  the  total 
votes  cast,  then  he  will  be  entitled  to 
receive  additional  payments,  as  reim- 
bursements to  reflect  the  additifna] 
voter  support.  | 

In  the  general  election,  candidates 
may  choose  to  receive  all  private  contri- 
butions and  no  public  funding,  a  blend 
of  private  and  pubhc  funding  wif 
the  limitations  on  exp>enditures  for 
eral  elections  as  set  forth  in  the  bii: 
in  the  case  of  major  party  candl 
exclusively  public  funding. 

Postelection  payments  are  availal 
candidates  in  two  situations. 

First,  if  a  minor  party  candidate 
Independent  candidate  who  is  ent 
to  payments  before  the  election  i: 
amoimt  which  is  less  than  the  am 
payable  to  the  candidate  of  a  major 
before  the  election  receives  a  greater 
centage  of  the  votes  than  the  candiiate 
of  his  party  received  in  the  last  olec 
tion — when  compared  to  the  average 
centage  received  by  a  major  party 
didate  in  that  election — he  Is  entitl 
receive  an  additional  amount  afte 
election.  For  example,  if  the  average 
centage  of  the  votes  received  by  a 
party  candidate  in  the  preceding  eL 
was  30  percent  and  the  minor  party 
didate  received  15  percent  of  the  vot 
that  election,  the  candidate  of  the 
party  in  the  current  election  is  enti 
to  a  pre-election  payment  of  half il  the 
amount  to  which  a  major  party  ca|  idi- 
date  is  entitled.  If  the  minor  party  •  on- 
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didate  in  the  ciu-rent  election  receives  40 
percent  of  the  vote  and  the  average  per- 
centage received  by  the  major  party  can- 
didates is  still  30  percent,  the  minor 
party  candidate  is  entitled  to  a  postelec- 
tion payment  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
preelection  payment  to  which  the  major 
party  candidates  were  each  entitled,  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  any  payments  he 
received  before  the  election  and  the 
amount  of  any  contributions  he  received 
for  use  in  his  campaign.  If  his  preelection 
payment  and  his  contributions,  added  to- 
gether, equal  the  spending  limitation  for 
that  race  the  amount  of  his  postelection 
payment  is  zero.  If  the  sum  of  his  pre- 
election payment  and  the  contributions 
equals  90  percent  of  the  spending  limita- 
tion, his  postelection  payment  is  10  per- 
cent of  the  spending  Umitatlon. 

Second,  a  candidate  who  is  not  the 
nominee  of  a  major  or  minor  party  and 
who  did  not  receive  more  than  5  percent 
of  the  votes  In  the  most  recent  general 
election  for  the  same  o£Qce,  is  not  en- 
titled to  receive  any  preelection  pay- 
ments. If  he  takes  the  same  steps  before 
the  election  to  become  eligible  for  pay- 
ments that  other  candidates  must  take 
in  order  to  receive  preelection  payments, 
then.  If  he  receives  5  percent  or  more  of 
the  votes  in  the  current  election  he  is 
entitled  to  a  payment  after  the  election 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  maxi- 
mum payment — equal  to  the  spending 
limitation — as  the  nimiber  of  votes  he 
receives  bears  to  the  average  nimiber  of 
votes  a  major  party  candidate  receives. 
The  postelection  payment  is  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  contributions  he  receives 
for  use  in  his  campaign. 

The  rules  under  which  the  postelec- 
tion payment  may  be  used  are  basically 
these: 

First.  The  candidate  cannot  incur  cam- 
paign expenditures  in  excess  of  the 
amount  of  his  limitation  imder  profKised 
section  504.  The  limitation  there  is  the 
same  as  the  limitation  that  would  apply 
if  he  were  receiving  preelection  public 
financing  of  his  campaign. 

Second.  The  postelection  payment  may 
be  used  only  to  pay  outstanding  cam- 
paign debts. 

Third.  The  candidate  is  regarded  as 
having  no  outstanding  campaign  debts 
until  he  has  spent  all  the  amounts  he  re- 
ceived as  contributions. 

Fourth.  Any  part  of  the  postelection 
payment  which  is  left  after  paying  his 
campaign  debts  must  be  returned  to  the 
Treasury  for  deposit  back  into  the  fund. 

Appropriations  may  be  made  by  the 
Congress  based  on  the  amounts  taxpay- 
ers have  designated  for  the  fund  xmder 
the  checkoff  system.  Authority  is  pro- 
vided for  the  appropriation  of  additional 
amounts  if  necessary. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
amended  to  provide  for  the  automatic 
designation  of  $2  of  income  tax  liability 
of  every  individual  whose  income  tax  li- 
ability s  $2  or  more  for  the  taxable  year 
to  the  Federal  election  campaign  fimd, 
unless  the  individual  elects  not  to  make 
such  a  designation.  In  the  case  of  a  joint 
retuin  of  a  husband  and  wife  having  an 
income  tax  liability  of  $4  or  more,  each 
spouse  is  considered  to  have  designated 
that  $2  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  fund 


unless  he  elects  not  to  make  such  a  des- 
ignation. 

If  the  taxpayer  designations  of  $2  per 
Individual  of  tax  llabiUty  result  in  a 
sufficient  total  fund  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  all  candidates  entitled  to  re- 
ceive public  financing,  then  the  Congress 
may  appropriate  that  amoimt  for  distri- 
bution by  the  Secretaary  of  the  Treasury. 
If  the  amounts  of  designated  tax  pay- 
ments to  the  fund  do  not  result  in  a  suf- 
ficient total  amount  to  fulfill  the  entitle- 
ments of  all  quaUfled  candidates,  then 
the  Congress  may  appropriate  such  ad- 
ditional sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  up  any  deficit. 

In  the  event  that  insufficient  funds  are 
available  to  meet  the  entitlements  of 
candidates,  and  the  Congress  had  not 
acted  to  appropriate  amoimts  necessary 
to  meet  the  entitlements  of  candidates, 
then  such  candidates  may  receive  private 
contributions. 

Any  private  contribution  received 
would  be  limited  to  the  ceilings  estab- 
lished by  the  bill  upon  contributions 
from  individuals  or  political  committees 
and  subject  further  to  the  amount  of 
public  financing,  if  any,  that  the  candi- 
date is  entitled  or  elects  to  receive. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  would  be 
amended  so  as  to  allow  an  Individual 
who  has  made  a  political  contribution 
to  a  candidate  or  political  committee  or 
political  party  during  a  calendar  year 
to  claim  in  his  tax  return  for  that  year 
a  tax  credit  or  a  tax  deduction. 

The  tax  credit  is  limited  to  one  half 
of  the  amount-  of  the  contribution  made 
and  to  $25  per  individual,  or  $50  on  a 
joint  return. 

The  tax  deduction  is  limited  to  $100 
per  individual. 

Thus  these  tax  incentives  would  dou- 
ble the  provisions  set  forth  in  the  exist- 
ing law  as  they  were  enacted  in  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1971. 

Emphasis  in  this  biU  is  placed  upon 
candidates.  But,  to  preserve  the  place 
of  political  parties  in  the  elective  proc- 
ess the  bill  provides  that  the  national 
committee  of  a  poUtical  party  may  spend 
for  political  purposes  an  amoimt  not  in 
excess  of  the  amount  to  be  obtained  by 
multiplying  2  cents  by  the  voting  age 
population  of  the  United  States. 

A  State  committee  of  a  political  party 
may  spend  an  amount  to  be  obtained  by 
multiplying  2  cents  by  the  voting  age 
population  of  the  State  in  which  it 
functions. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  contains  in  part  the 
text  of  S.  372— the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1973— which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  July  30,  1973. 

The  committee  amendments  to  S.  372 
do  not  affect  any  of  the  substantive  pro- 
visions relating  to  limitations  upon  con- 
tributions or  limitations  upon  expendi- 
tures in  primary  or  general  elections.  The 
amendments,  instead,  are  intended  to 
remove  from  the  text  only  those  matters 
which  were  considered  nonessential  or 
which  duplicated  other  provisions  of  the 
bill,  or  which  were  changed  by  subse- 
quent action  of  the  Congress.  For  ex- 
ample, the  section  prohibiting  mass 
mailing  of  newsletters,  and  so  forth, 
within  60  days  prior  to  the  date  of  any 
election,  was  made  unnecessary  by  the 
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enactment  of  PubUc  Law  93-191,  Decem- 
ber 18,  1973,  regulating  the  use  of  the 

frank.  ,         ^  •  ^ 

Title  n,  in  general  contains  provi- 
sions— relating  to  poUtical  broadcasting, 
and  revising  title  m  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971— relating  to 
reporting  and  disclosure. 

The  bill  includes  also  the  provisions 
of  S.  372  which  repeal  the  Campaign 
Communications  Act,  imposing  limita- 
tions on  amoimts  spent  by  candidates  for 
Federal  office  for  the  use  of  broadcast 
and  printed  media  in  their  campaigns. 
It  also  amends  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934— 

First,  to  remove  Federal  candidates 
from  the  equal  time  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 315  of  that  act; 

Second,  to  require  broadcasters  to  de- 
mand a  certification  by  any  Federal  can- 
didate, before  charging  him  for  broad- 
cast time,  indicating  that  the  payment  of 
charges  for  that  time  will  not  exceed  his 
expenditure  limit  under  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  and  to  apply  this  provision 
to  State  and  local  candidates  wherever 
similar  limits  are  imposed  on  them  by 
State  law;  and 

Third,  to  require  broadcasters  to  make 
certain  announcements  and  keep  certain 
records  in  connection  with  political 
broadcasts. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  is  concerned  with 
a  general  revision  of  title  in  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971 — 
relating  to  the  disclosure  of  Federal  cam- 
paign funds. 

The  bill  establishes  an  independent 
Federal  Election  Commission  within  the 
executive  branch  to  enforce  the  report- 
ing and  disclosure  requirements  of  the 
1971  act  and  to  enforce  certain  provi- 
sions of  chapter  29  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code — relating  to  crimes  related 
to  political  activity  The  Commission  is 
given  broad  powers  of  enforcement,  in- 
cluding the  power  to  make  presentations 
to  Federal  grand  juries  and  to  prosecute 
criminal  cases. 

In  addition  to  a  number  of  changes  in 
the  details  of  the  reporting  and  disclos- 
ure requirements  of  the  1971  Act,  title 

n— 

First,  requires  a  candidate  for  Federal 
office  to  designate  a  central  campaign 
committee  to  serve  sis  his  central  re- 
porting and  disclosure  agent,  and  to  des- 
ignate campaign  depositories  into  which 
all  contributions  and  any  public  financ- 
ing payments  must  be  deposited  and  out 
of  which  all  campaign  expenditures — 
other  than  petty  cash — must  be  made; 

Second,  increases  penalties  for  viola- 
tions of  reporting  and  disclosure  require- 
ments to  a  maximum  of  $100,000  and  5 
years'  imprisonment  for  a  knowing  viola- 
tion; 

Third,  requires  that  no  expenditure  in 
excess  of  $1,000  can  be  made  in  connec- 
tion with  a  Presidential  campaign  unless 
that  expenditure  has  been  approved  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  national  committee 
of  the  poUtical  party  or  his  delegate;  and 

Fourth,  provides  that  excess  campaign 
contributions  may  be  used  by  a  person 
elected  to  Federal  office  to  defray  ex- 
penses incurred  in  connection  with  that 
office  or  as  a  contribution  to  a  charity. 


Title  m  of  the  bill  covers  crimes  relat- 
ing to  elections  and  poUtical  activities. 
It  carries  over  the  limitations  on  con- 
tributions by  individuals  and  by  political 
committees  set  by  S.  372. 

No  individual  may  give  to  any  candi- 
date personaUy,  or  to  any  agents  or  com- 
mittees authorized  to  function  on  behalf 
of  the  candidate  more  than  $3,000  for 
each  election  in  which  the  candidate  par- 

No  individual  may  give  to  all  candi- 
dates and  aU  poUtical  committees  during 
any  calendar  year  a  total  aggregate  in 
excess  of  $25,000. 

No  political  committee  may  contrib- 
ute to  any  candidate  or  to  his  au- 
thorized agent  or  committee  more  than 
$3,000  for  each  election  in  which  the 
candidate  participates,  but  poUtical 
committees  are  not  bound  by  the  $25,000 
overall  Umit  imposed  upon  individuals. 

This  title  also  requires  that  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures  in  excess  of  $100 
be  in  the  form  of  a  written  instrument. 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  requires  annual  re- 
ports by  all  candidates  for  Federal  elec- 
tive office,  and  all  elected  Federal  offi- 
cers, and  other  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government  who  are 
compensated  at  the  rate  of  $25,000,  or 
more,  per  annum.  Reports  would  in- 
clude sQl  sources  of  income,  gifts  in 
excess  of  $100,  the  identity  of  assets 
valued  at  $1,000  or  over,  transactions 
in  securities  and  commodities,  and  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  real  property  ex- 
cept the  personal  residence  of  the  filer. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  opening  state- 
ment I  have  emphasized  those  provisions 
which  are  of  utmost  importance  and 
which  are  the  most  current  of  the 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  as  amended. 
Those  latest  features  are  related  to  the 
public  financing  procedures  of  the  bill; 
that  is,  the  manner  in  which  a  candidate 
becomes  qualified  for  the  receipt  of 
matching  Federal  payments  in  a  pri- 
mary election,  and  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements for  the  receipt  of  public 
funds  in  a  general  election. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  familiar  with 
the  provisions  of  the  existing  law  en- 
acted on  AprU  7,  1972,  as  amended  by 
the  bill  S.  372  which  passed  the  Senate 
on  July  31,  1973,  but  which  has  not 
yet  been  acted  upon  by  the  House  of 
Representatives . 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  move  with  reasonable  dispatch  to 
consider  the  important  provisions  of  this 
bill  and  to  demonstrate  to  the  Nation 
that  this  body  is  making  every  effort  to 
enact  a  Federal  election  reform  meas- 
ure which  will  serve  to  restore  pubUc 
confidence  in  the  elective  process. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  final  comment  I 
would  refer  again  to  my  statement  on 
March  20,  1974,  when  I  compared  the 
provisions  of  this  bill.  S.  3044,  with  the 
recommendations  included  in  the  Presi- 
dent's March  8  message  on  election 
reform. 

My  statement  appears  on  page  S.  3968 
of  Wednesday's  Record  and  I  ask  that 
the  statement  be  reprinted  at  this  point 

in  my  remarks. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
Statement  bt  Senator  Howard  W.  Can- 
non IN  Response  to  the  Presidential 
Message  of  March  8.  1974,  on  Elec- 
tion Reform 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  on  March  8, 
1974,  the  President  sent  to  the  Congress  a 
message  on  campaign  reform.  The  message 
contained  a  number  of  recommendations, 
nearly  all  of  which  have  already  been  enacted 
Into  law  or  have  been  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  are  awaiting  further  action  by  the 
House. 

In  order  to  study  and  compare  the  Whlt« 
House  proposals  side  by  side  with  existing 
law  and  Senate-passed  bills  and  pending 
bills,  I  have  been  awaiting  the  arrival  of  leg- 
islative proposals  from  the  executive  branch, 
but  to  date  nothing  has  been  submitted. 

It  is  unfortunate,  because  the  omnibus 
Senate  iTai,  S.  3044,  has  been  on  the  calendar 
since  February  21 — a  month  ago — and  will 
soon  be  debated  here  In  the  Senate  Chamber. 
On  Friday,  March  15,  1974,  the  distin- 
guished and  very  articulate  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  John  O.  Pastore.  deliv- 
ered a  nationwide  radio  address — a  congres- 
sional response  to  the  President's  message. 
Senator  Pastore's  comments  were  printed  in 
the  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  of  March  19,  1974, 
on  pages  7081  and  7082,  and  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  read  them. 

What  Senator  Pastore  said.  In  part.  Is  that  ■ 
the  Senate  has  been  moving  consistently  to- 
ward the  adoption  of  better  and  stronger 
election  laws.  The  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  became  law  on  April  7,  1972.  That 
act  requires  timely,  detailed  disclosure  of  all 
receipts  and  expenditures  by  all  candidates 
for  Federal  office  and  by  all  poUtical  commit- 
tees raising  or  spending  more  than  $1,000  in 
a  calendar  year. 

The  act  covers  all  Federal  elections — pri- 
mary, runoff  primary,  special  and  general, 
and  applies  to  caucuses  and  conventions. 

In  his  message,  the  President  stressed  the 
need  for  such  added  reforms  as: 

First.  A  single  authorized  political  commit- 
tee for  each  candidate; 

Second.  Complete  disclosure  of  Identities 
of  donors  and  recipients  of  campaign  con- 
tributions; 

Third.  Limitations  on  contributions  by  a 
single  contributor  to  Presidential  and  con- 
gressional candidates; 

Fourth.  Prohibitions  against  the  use  of 
cash,  loans,  and  other  gifts;  and 

Fifth.  Creation  of  an  Independent  Federal 
Election  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  where  the 
advisers  to  the  President  have  been  in  the 
past  year  or  so,  or  what  public  information 
has  been  available  to  the  President,  but  I 
thought  It  was  perfectly  clear  that  the  Senate 
passed  a  bill,  S.  372,  last  July  30,  1973,  by  a 
vote  of  82  to  8,  which  Incorporated  the  fol- 
lowing provisions  and  more : 

First.  Limitations  on  contributions  by  In- 
dividuals and  political  committees — not  more 
than  $3,000  to  any  candidate  or  political 
committee; 

Second.  Limitations  on  expenditures  In 
primary  and  general  elections — 10  cents 
times  voting  age  population  in  primaries  and 
15  cents  for  general  elections; 

Third.  Prohibitions  against  the  use  of  cash 
excess  of  $100  for  contributions  or  expendi- 
tures; 

Fourth.  Requirement  for  a  single  central 
campaign  committee  for  each  candidate  for 
election  to  Senate  and  House  and  not  more 
than  one  such  committee  in  each  State  for 
Presidential  candidates; 

Fifth.  A  campaign  depository  for  each 
candidate  where  all  deposits  and  withdrawals 
shall  be  recorded;  and 

Sixth.  An  Independent  Federal  Election 
Commission   to   oversee   the   law   and   with 
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prtmaiT  civil  and  erlmtnal  and  prowc  itorlal 
power. 

It  la  obvious  that  Senate  action  Is  flionths 
alieMl  of  PresldentUd  r«ooniinend»tlo|u  and 
•bould  be  given  public  credit.  || 

This  year,  tbe  bill  I  reported  to  the 
on  February  ai.  1974,  S.  3044.  again 
porates  tbe  provisions  of  existing  I9J 
of  tbe  bill.  S.  372.  Further.  S.  3044 
menda  public  financing  of  all  Feder: 
tlona  In  order  to  allow  any  candidate 
for  oCBce  without  relying  upon  wealt: 
trlbutora  or  special  Interests. 

The  Senate,  in  both  8.  372  and 
would  repeal   the  equal   time  provis 
section  316  of  the  Conununlcations 
1934;  provide  for  modest  tax  credits  or 
tlons  for  political  contributions;  and 
existing  law  dollar  checkoff  as  a 
financing  Federal  campaigns. 

Except  for  a  few  suggestions  to  curl 
tricks"  or  to  change  the  term  of  o: 
Federal    elective   offices — which   woul 
constitutional  amendment — there  is 
nlficant  point   In   tbe  I>residentlal 
which  has  not  been  considered  and  n 
by  the  Senate  or  Incorporated  Into  thi 
Ing  law  or  the  Senate-passed  bill.  S.  3^ 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  while  the  d 
and,  to  a  greater  degree,  the  Senate,  hi 


fulfilling   the   need   to   provide   meai  Agful 

needed  election  reform  the  executive  again 

has  demonstrated  a  practice  of  arrlvl£  with 
too  little,  too  late. 
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Vice 
tiblic 
Sen- 


JNTERPARLIAMEhTTARY 

MEETING  IN  BUCHAREST. 
MANIA— APPOINTMENTS  BY 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER 
Helms)  .  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of 
President,    in    accordance    with 
Law  85-474,  appoints  the  followint 
ators  to  attend  the  Interparliamipitary 
Union  Meeting,  to  be  held  in 
Rumania,  April  15-20,  1974;  the 
tor  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkmav 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
TOYA),  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.  HtJGH  Scott),  the  Senator 
Nebraska    (Mr.    Cttrtis),    the 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford),  thi 
ator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  ,  a 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Will 
Scott)  . 


Bud  irest, 
tena- 
.  the 

MON- 

Pennsjfvania 
from 
Sinator 
Sen- 
dthe 
%M  L. 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  ACf  OF 
1974 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  vish  to 
express  my  deep  gratitude  to  the  istin- 
guished  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr  Mus- 
kiz)  and  the  distinguished  Senato  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Perot)  for  the  magr  flcent 
assistance  they  have  given  in  conpmag 
ing  the  bill. 

I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  all 
members  of  the  staff  and  particul  rly  to 
Robert  Bland  Smith,  Jr.  and  Bill  3ood- 
win  of  the  staff  of  the  Commit  ee  on 


Government  Operations  for  the 
ance  they  have  given  me  on  the 


gress 
been 


isslst- 
floor. 


and  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  greq|i  obli- 
gation to  Robert  A.  Wallace,  & 
to  the  committee,  and  to  Herbert 
for  the  assistance  they  have  givi 
I  think  as  a  result  of  the  labors  o: 
gentlemen  and  the  two  commit 
volved  and  the  staffs  of  both  co: 
the  Senate  has  adopted  a  bill 
makes  a  long  stride  toward  the  e 
set  up  machinery  by  which  Congr^ 


do  Its  part  to  put  the  Federal  financial 
house  in  order. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  my  com- 
ments will  be  very  brief.  I  know  that  all 
of  us  are  very  encouraged  by  the  80  to 

0  vote  on  the  budget  reform  bill.  All 
of  OS  wotild  recognize  that  It  is  not  a 
perfect  piece  of  legislation,  but  It  Is  a 
good  piece  of  legislation  sis  could  be  put 
together  now,  and  it  will  have  to  evolve 
to  meet  the  situation  in  the  future. 

Congress  is  all  too  commonly  accused 
of  inaction  coupled  with  ineptness.  We 
are  accused  of  inordinate  delay,  verging 
on  irresponsibility.  I  think  my  colleagues 
will  appreciate  the  slgniflcance  of  the 
fact  that  we  began  this  great  effort  of 
reform  only  17  months  ago,  in  October 
1972,  when  the  Senate  adopted  the  Debt 
Ceiling  Act  of  1972  and  thereby  created 
the  Joint  Study  Committee  on  Budget 
Control.  We  have  acted  with  all  the  speed 
adequate  deliberations  would  allow.  And, 

1  believe  we  have  produced  an  extremely 
significant  reform  that  over  time  will 
prove  to  be  of  revolutionary  importance. 

Senator  Ervin,  our  distinguished 
chairman,  has  observed  that  this  bill  is 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  legis- 
lative process  in  his  experience.  I  wholly 
concur.  In  It  we  have  accommodated  the 
diverse  views  of  all  committees  and  Sen- 
ators. Yet  we  have  retained  a  strong  re- 
form bill.  We  have  chosen  responsibility, 
not  irresponsibility.  We  have  chosen  a 
new  course  of  concern  for  the  people's 
money,  rather  than  continued  imcon- 
cern.  We  have  chosen  to  regain  control 
of  our  own  processes,  rather  than  to  let 
our  control  continue  to  erode.  We  have 
chosen  to  strengthen  our  Institutions, 
rather  than  to  continue  to  let  them 
weaken. 

For  me,  passage  of  this  bill  today  rep- 
resents the  culmination  of  17  months  of 
work  toward  reform.  On  October  13, 1972, 
I  introduced  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
16810,  the  1972  debt  celling  bill,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  Committee  on  the  Budget  and 
the  setting  of  an  annual  spending  ceiling 
that  would  govern  all  spending.  Later,  in 
February,  1973, 1  introduced  a  bill,  along 
with  my  distinguished  colleagues  Senator 
Harry  Byrd  and  Senator  Alan  Cranston, 
to  provide  for  a  new  congressional  budg- 
et process.  In  our  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  we  created  a  new  Sub- 
committee on  Budgeting,  Management 
and  Expenditures.  One  of  its  major  pur- 
poses was  to  develop  legislation  to  imple- 
ment the  work  of  the  Joint  Study  Com- 
mittee on  Budget  Control  by  producing 
workable  budget  reform  legislation.  On 
April  11,  1973,  I  introduced  with  Sena- 
tor Ervin  the  biU  we  have  just  passed,  S. 
1541.  I  feel  a  deep  sense  of  personal  ful- 
fillment and  satisfaction  that  the  prod- 
uct we  have  wrought  has  been  so  over- 
whelmingly adopted. 

I  wish  particularly  to  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina for  his  leadership  of  our  commit- 
tee during  a  year  in  which  his  time  has 
been  full  of  so  many  other  important 
duties  on  behalf  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Nation.  Next  I  think  we  should  all  ac- 
Icnowledge  our  debt  to  Senator  Metcalf 
for  his  determined  and  impartial  chair- 
manship of  the  Subcommittee  on  Budg- 
eting,  Management   and  Expenditures. 


The  senior  Senator  from  Maine  fMr. 
Muskie)  has  brought  to  bear  his  deep 
knowledge  of  congressional  pr(x;esses  In 
order  to  fashion  a  more  workable  bill. 
Senator  Javits  Is  responsible  for  the  bill's 
new  emphasis  on  social  goals  and  on 
public  Information  about  revenue  losses 
due  to  special  tax  provisions.  Senator 
Roth  and  Senator  Nitnn  have  made  a 
substantial  contribution  through  their 
determination  to  enact  a  really  mean- 
ingful reform.  Senator  Brock  has  been 
one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  reform 
and  has  contributed  in  many  important 
ways  to  the  advancement  of  the  bill. 

Finally,  I  wish  again  to  call  attention 
to  the  very  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  the  assistant  majority 
leader  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  for  his  in- 
valuable efforts  directed  at  all  times  to- 
ward achieving  a  better  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  appreciate 
the  Senator's  yielding,  and  I  would  cer- 
tainly add  my  commendation  to  him  and 
the  floor  leader,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  ,  for  the  work  they 
have  put  into  this  bill,  as  well  as  their 
committee.  I  certainly  hope  it  proves  to 
be  an  effective  measure  that  the  Senate 
has  unanimously  adopted.  I  have  reser- 
vations as  to  whether  it  will  prove  to  be 
the  cure-all  that  we  hope  will  be  ac- 
complished. I  doubt  that  we  are  going  to 
find  that  the  Senate  is  going  to  live  by 
the  dates  that  have  been  set.  I  hope  it 
will.  I  heard  the  dlstingtilshed  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  make 
his  comments  some  hours  ago  on  this 
point,  and  I  share  his  views  and  com- 
ments. 

Frankly,  I  introduced  a  bill  that  would 
transfer  the  whole  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  from  the  executive  branch 
to  the  legislative  branch.  In  the  event 
this  bill  does  not  pass,  I  hope  serious 
consideration  will  be  given  to  stronger 
measures,  either  the  bill  I  introduced, 
cosponsored  by  the  minority  leader  (Mr. 
Hugh  Scott)  ,  or  the  measure  which  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  has 
introduced. 

The  thrust  of  my  remarks  is  that  I 
hope  this  works.  I  have  doubt  that  it  will. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  yielding. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
cern expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia is  well-founded.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  and 
I  worked  hard  on  this  bill  for  many, 
many  months,  and  we  had  some  sharp 
differences  of  opinion  on  approaches. 
While  we  had  our  differences  on 
approaches,  we  never  veered  from  the 
goal.  I  am  glad  to  say  that,  after  listen- 
ing to  the  arguments  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine,  I  sometimes  ad- 
mitted that  the  opinions  I  had  previously 
held  and  had  been  clinging  to,  receded. 

But  we  are  all  concerned  over  the 
fact  that  in  the  last  5  years  we  have 
added  $88  billion  to  the  public  debt,  and 
if  we  include  the  off-budget  items  such 
as  Ex-Im  Bank  and  other  Government- 
sponsored  agencies  such  as  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association,  the  total 
deficit  in  the  budget  In  the  past  5  years 
is  $109  billion,  all  in  a  period  of  high 
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economic  activity.  I  trust  that,  now  that 
we  have  this  legislation,  when  we  bring 
it  out  of  conference  in  final  form  and 
send  it  to  the  President  for  signature, 
we  will  really  look  at  the  question  in  the 
spirit  of  what  we  are  trying  to  achieve. 
What  we  are  trying  to  stop  is  inflation, 
which  is  on  the  verge  of  being  ruinous 
for  the  people  of  this  country,  particu- 
larly the  low-income  people. 

I  recently  took  note  of  what  Dr.  Arthur 
Burns,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  said  in  a  state- 
ment before  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  House  on  February  21: 

We  have  had  deficits  far  too  often  over 
the  years,  and  this  pattern  has  raised  serious 
doubts  about  our  government's  ability  to 
exercise  rational  control  over  its  tax  and 
expenditure  policies. 

Since  1950.  we  have  had  deficits  in  four 
years  out  of  five,  and  the  size  and  frequency 
of  those  deficits  has  tenaed  to  increase  over 
the  years. 

Numeroiis  measures  will  be  needed  to  re- 
store general  price  stability.  Among  these, 
none  is  more  important  in  my  Judgment  than 
reform  of  the  Federal  budget. 

We  will  have  a  marked  impact  on  in- 
flation if  we  have  the  will  to  restrain 
our  expenditures  and  bring  them  more 
in  line  with  our  income;  if  we  try  to 
work  together  to  accomplish  this  objec- 
tive. We  now  have  an  orderly  procedure 
in  which  to  do  that.  This  measure  was 
passed  in  the  great  tradition  of  biparti- 
san £u:tion  by  Congress.  No  ideology  was 
involved  in  it.  We  recognize  that  we  must 
find  ways  of  putting  Congress  in  order, 
and  that  we  must  spend  the  people's 
money  more  prudently.  The  procedure  is 
here  established  so  we  can  do  that. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  would  like  especially 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  Ervdj).  Many  of  us  under- 
t(x>k  to  make  a  contribution  and  an  input 
into  this  legislation,  but  if  he  had  not 
stepped  in  to  assume  leadership  and  to 
bring  together  potentially  disagreeing 
elements  in  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  this  effort  might  well  have 
failed.  He  did  so  at  a  time  when  he  was 
enormously  occupied  with  the  Watergate 
matter.  This  bill  took  a  lot  of  time.  He 
came  in  at  the  last  moment,  when  he 
had  not  had  the  benefit  of  the  back- 
giound  of  the  committee  discussion  that 
the  rest  of  us  had. 

I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  him  and 
also  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock), 
and  other  members  of  the  committee. 

I  would  like  to  make  this  one  comment 
with  respect  to  the  observations  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
William  L.  Scott  ) .  What  we  undertook 
to  do  in  this  bill  was  to  achieve  a  balance 
between  imposing  the  discipline  of  estab- 
lished procedures  without  imposing 
strictures  that  would  make  the  Senate 
restive  and  with  which  the  Senate  would 
refuse  to  live.  That  is  not  an  easy  balance 
to  achieve.  We  might  have  erred  on  the 
side  of  looseness;  we  might  have  erred  on 
the  side  of  firmness;  but  the  objective 
was  to  strike  a  balance  because,  in  the 


last  analysis,  neither  this  bill  nor  any 
other  bill  that  might  have  been  con- 
ceived will  work  unless  individual  Sena- 
tors in  the  aggregate  want  to  make  it 
work. 

There  is  a  framework  here  that  I  think 
is  workable.  I  think  it  can  be  done.  It 
represents  a  compromise,  but  I  think  the 
essential  structure  of  what  was  estab- 
lished several  months  ago  in  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  can  be  re- 
tained. Those  of  us  who  had  a  part  in 
dealing  with  it  to  be  sufficiently  familiar 
with  it  believe  it  is  workable.  But  it  will 
not  work  unless  Senators  are  willing  to 
change  their  style  of  living  in  this  body. 
That  includes  me,  and  I  will  not  imder- 
take  to  lecture  anybody  else.  However,  it 
is  going  to  mean  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  keep  our  noses  to  the  grindstone 
on  a  10 -month  basis  each  year  in  follow- 
ing the  deadlines  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  made  reference.  It  is  going 
to  require  that  our  entire  office  staffs  are 
attuned  to  what  is  happening  in  the 
budget  process  for  many  weeks  in  a  row. 

That  is  not  going  to  be  easy  to  do,  but 
I  think  it  can  be  done.  I  think  that  with 
some  35  or  40  Senators,  all  told,  now  hav- 
ing had  some  responsibility  for  the  bill  in 
committee,  and  other  Senators  having 
had  exposure  to  it  for  several  days  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  this  vote  represents 
an  indication  of  a  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  to  make  this  process 
work. 

So  I  move  on  to  the  next  step  with 
cautious  optimism,  I  may  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  say  to  our  beloved  majority  lead- 
er that  although  we  had  a  difference  of 
opinion,  I  do  not  think  we  have  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  when  I  say  that  we 
are  undertaking  to  ask  our  own  Senate 
staffs  to  serve  at  levels  of  pay  that  are 
insufficient.  The  House  has  raised  the 
salaries  of  its  officers.  I  would  hope  that 
we  could  bring  the  salaries  of  our  own 
Senate  staffs  up  to  a  standard  of  living 
that  is  commensurate  with  their  contri- 
bution and  to  the  rising  cost  of  living.  We 
cannot  ask  families  of  our  own  staffs  to 
bear  this  burden  when  for  5  years  we 
have  not  raised  their  salaries. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  bUl 
would  never  have  reached  the  present 
stage  had  it  not  been  for  the  diligent 
efforts  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  ,  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Budgeting,  Man- 
agement and  Expenditures  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.  He 
conducted  the  original  hearings,  and  in 
the  development  of  the  bill  he  manifested 
an  earnest  dedication  to  devising  a  work- 
able piece  of  legislation.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  pay  too  high  a  tribute  to  Sen- 
ator Metcalf  for  the  great  work  and  the 
ideas  he  brought  to  this  legislation. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  other 
members  of  the  committee,  such  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
NuNN ) ,  did  tremendous  work  on  the  bill. 
They  all  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  . 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  Senate  go  into 
executive  session  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering a  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
the  nomination  of  Col.  Edward  B.  Bur- 
dett,  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be  a  brigadier 
general,  which  was  reported  earlier  to- 
day.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Col.  Edward  B.  Burdett, 
U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be  a  brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Air  Force. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  Colonel 
Burdett  was  shot  down  over  North  Viet- 
nam in  1967  and  died  while  a  prisoner 
of  war.  His  remains  are  purported  to 
be  among  those  recently  returned  to  the 
United  States  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Colonel  Burdett  was  an  outstanding 
officer  who  served  the  United  States  ex- 
ceptionally well.  Among  his  decorations 
are  the  Silver  Star,  Legion  of  Merit, 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross  as  well  as 
many  others. 

He  was  to  have  been  promoted  to 
brigadier  general  in  1968,  however,  his 
nomination  was  withheld  in  order  to 
protect  him  as  he  was  known  to  be  a 
POW. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  we  recognize  his 
exceptional  service  and  sacrifice  to  his 
country  by  confirming  his  promotion. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has 
nominated  a  Georgian  to  receive  post- 
humously the  rank  of  brigadier  general 
in  the  Air  Force. 

Col.  Ed  Burdett  of  Macon  was  shot 
down,  captured,  and  imprisoned  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  while  flying  a  mission 
over  Southeast  Asia  in  1967.  Soon  after, 
he  became  eligible  for  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general,  but  his  promotion  was 
withheld  for  feax  that  it  might  cause 
him  abuse  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

It  is  a  tragedy  that  Colonel  Burdett 
cannot  receive  this  regard  in  person, 
having  died  in  captivity.  His  remains 
have  recently  been  released  by  the  North 
Vietnamese,  and  his  burial  is  imminent. 
He  leaves  a  widow  and  a  mother  in 
Macon. 

For  that  reason,  I  ask  the  Senate  for  a 
speedy  confirmation  of  his  nomination. 
There  can  be  no  higher  sacrifice  than  a 
man's  life  for  his  coimtry.  Without  the 
bravery  and  dedication  such  as  Colonel 
Burdett's  our  coimtry  could  never  have 
become  what  it  is  today.  Because  men 
like  him  have  died  for  our  freedom, 
we  are  able  to  honor  them  for  their  acts 
of  heroism.  But  no  honor  we  bestow 
can  fully  voice  our  gratitude. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  President  be  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  so 
notified. 
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Mr.  NtFNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
Imous  consent  that  the  Senate  resane 
the  consideration  of  legislative  busiiKss. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wltlout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEATH    OF    FORMER    SENATO] 
EVERETT     JORDAN,     OF     NOIfTH 
CAROLINA— SENATE  RESOLUTIdN 
298 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  at  thelfe- 
quest  of  the  distinguished  Senator  f^pm 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  chairman  of 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administrat 
and    with   the    cosponsorship    of   o 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
Administration,  and  the  cosponsorshi; 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ni 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  ,  I  submit  a  n 
lution  (S.  Res.  298)  and  ask  for  its 
mediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
lution  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  rea 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard 
profound  sorrow  and  deep  regret  the 
nouncement  of  the  death  of  the  Honors 
B.  Elverett  Jordan,  a  Senator  from  the  St 
of  North  Carolina  from  April  19.  1958, | 
January  2,  1973,  and  a  former  Chalrmai 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnlstratj 
for  ten  years. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sfc- 
ate  communicate  this  resolution  to  the  fan  iy 
of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That,  when  the  Senate  adjou  as 
today.  It  adjoiu-n  as  a  further  mark  of  e- 
upect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Senai  >r. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withi  [it 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  1  le 
immediate  consideration  of  the  reso  i- 
tion. 

Without  objection,  the  resolution  is 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  it  \  iS 
with  profoimd  sorrow  that  we  lean  sd 
last  Friday,  March  15,  during  the  q  1- 
joumment  of  the  Senate,  of  the  dei  th 
that  morning  of  our  friend  and  forn  sr 
colleague,  the  Honorable  B.  Everett  Ji  r- 
dan.  who  from  April  19,  1958,  until  J; 
uary  2,  1973,  served  with  great  disti: 
tion  £is  the  junior  Senator  from  the  St 
of  North  Carolina. 

During  most  of  that  time  it  was 
privilege  to  sit  with  him  as  a  fellow  me; 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
ministration,  of  which  he  was  chairmin 
during  his  last  10  years  in  the  Senate,  tie 
longest  period  any  Senator  has  ever  hi 
that  position. 

He  was  an  effective  leader  whose  h 
marks  were  unfailing  integrity,  frien 
ness,    imderstanding,    courtesy,    h 
patience,  kindliness,  and  a  genuine  int 
est  in  the  problems  of  his  fellow  hum^n 
beings. 

He  won  for  himself  the  respect  a 
affection  of  his  fellow  Senators  and  t{ 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Senate  w 
came  to  know  him  through  the  years 
was  here,  and  many  himdreds  did  kn^ 
him  as  their  friend. 

At  the  end  of  his  last  term  he  held  mo; 
chairmansUps  of  committees,  joi: 
committees,  and  subcommittees  than  a: 


other  Member  of  either  House  of  the 
Congress,  and  he  was  a  hard-working, 
diligent  man — but  he  was  never  too  busy 
to  exchange  a  friendly  greeting  with  any- 
one he  met  in  the  corridors  in  the  Capi- 
tol or  to  listen  with  concern  to  any  prob- 
lem of  a  Senator  or  a  staff  member  or  a 
constituent  from  his  beloved  North  Caro- 
lina. 

He  drew  on  half  a  century  of  experi- 
ence as  a  successful  manufacturer  of  tex- 
tile yam,  as  a  businessman  and  church, 
civic,  and  political  leader  deeply  con- 
cerned with  his  community,  State,  and 
Nation,  and  as  an  unusually  effective  leg- 
islator ably  representing  the  best  inter- 
ests of  his  country  and  his  State  in  the 
Senate. 

He  and  his  lovely  wife  Katherine  were 
devoted  to  each  other  and  to  their  legion 
of  frlend.s  here  as  well  as  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Our  hearts  go  out  to  her  and  to  their 
fine  family  in  their  time  of  sorrow. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  am  sure 
that  no  Member  of  the  Senate,  since  the 
Senate  first  convened  in  1789,  has  ever 
had  a  kinder  colleague  than  I  had  In  the 
person  of  Senator  Jordan.  I  think  It  is 
impossible  to  overmagnify  his  service  to 
North  Carolina  and  to  the  Nation,  and 
the  service  he  rendered  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, and  to  his  fellow  citizens. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  ON  TUESDAY,  MARCH  26 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate adjourns  today,  it  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  11  a.m.  on  Tuesday  next. 


BENEFITS   PAID   UNDER   TITLE   XVI 
OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  13025. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  text  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
13025)  to  increase  the  period  during 
which  benefits  may  be  paid  under  title 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  on  the 
basis  of  presumptive  disability  to  certain 
Individuals  who  received  aid,  on  the  basis 
of  disability,  for  December  1973,  under  a 
State  plan  approved  under  title  XTV  or 
XVI  of  that  act  which  was  in  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the 
said  amendment,  insert: 

Sec.  2.  The  last  sentence  of  section  203(e) 
(2)  of  the  Federal-State  Extended  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  of  1970  (as  add- 
ed by  section  20  of  Public  Law  93-233)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "April"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "July". 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  as  it 
originally  came  over  from  the  House, 
H.R.  13025  permitted  payments  under 
the  new  supplemental  security  income 
program  to  be  made  for  up  to  12  months 
to  certain  disabled  individuals.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  was  to  give  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  12  months  to  com- 
plete its  determination  of  whether  these 


individuals  meet  the  new  Federal  defi- 
nition of  disability. 

This  provision  was  approved  without 
change  by  the  Senate.  However,  the  Sen- 
ate added  an  amendment  to  the  bill. 
Both  parts  of  the  Senate  amendment 
deal  with  unemployment  compensation. 
Under  the  first  part  of  the  Senate 
amendment,  extended  unemplojTnent 
benefits  would  continue  to  be  paid  for 
an  additional  3  months  in  States  whose 
insured  unemployment  rate  is  at  least 
4  percent.  The  House  has  accepted  this 
part  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

Present  law  allows  States  up  to  2  years 
in  which  to  pay  back  advances  which 
they  may  receive  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment if  they  need  them  in  order  to 
pay  unemployment  compensation  bene- 
fits. The  second  part  of  the  Senate 
amendment  would  allow  an  additional 
year  for  repayment  by  States  whose  ad- 
vances would  otherwise  be  due  for  repay- 
ment this  year. 

It  is  this  second  part  of  the  Senate 
amendment  that  the  House  has  rejected 
in  its  action  on  the  Senate-passed  ver- 
sion of  H.R.  13025.  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  Senator  Long, 
and  with  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member.  Senator  Bennett  We  are 
all  agreed  that  the  Senate  should  send 
the  bill  forward  to  the  President  ^^ith- 
out  delay  to  assure  that  neither  disabled 
persons  nor  unemployed  persons  have 
their  benefits  cut  off.  However,  we  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  consider  again 
the  provision  that  the  House  rejected. 

On  this  basis,  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
that  the  Senate  send  the  bill  on  to  the 
President  as  agreed  to  by  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  House  amendment  to  the 
Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  speaking  for  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  also  speaks 
for  the  ranking  minority  member,  and 
I  am  happy  to  confirm  the  fact  that 
we  in  the  minority  support  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  bill  go  forward  in  the  form 
suggested,  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  agree 
to  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Griffin)  .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


S.  3228— A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  FUNER- 
AL TRANSPORTATION  AND  LIV- 
ING EXPENSE  BENEFITS  TO  THE 
FAMILIES  OP  DECEASED  PRISON- 
ERS OP  WAR,  AND  FOR  OTHER 
PURPOSES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Ml'.  President,  I  introduce 
a  bill  to  provide  funeral  transportation 
and  living  expense  benefits  to  the  fami- 
lies of  deceased  prisoners  of  war.  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  its  immediate  consideration 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (S. 
3228)  was  read  the  first  time  by  title 
and  the  second  time  at  length;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  morning 
paper  carried  a  most  compelling  story 
of  the  family  of  an  American  prisoner 
of  war  who  died  in  captivity  in  North 
Vietnam.  His  remains — along  with  those 
of  22  other  deceased  POW's — have  been 
released  by  Hanoi  for  burial  in  the  United 
States. 

However,  it  appears  that  his  family 
faces  the  prospect  of  bearing  the  entire 
cost  of  traveling  to  Washington  from 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  to  attend  the  funeral 
ceremonies  in  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery. 

This,  naturally,  will  entail  a  consider- 
able expense  for  the  family  of  this  man — 
Navy  Capt.  John  Abbott — as  well  as  for 
the  families  of  the  22  other  servicemen 
whose  remains  were  released  in  the  last 
2  weeks.  And  another  32  Americans 
identified  by  North  Vietnam  as  having 
died  In  captivity  but  not  yet  released. 

As  most  Americans  recaU,  our  Govern- 
ment made  a  gracious  and  generous  ef- 
fort to  accommodate  the  families  of  the 
556  POW's  who  were  released  by  Hanoi 
in  1973.  When  these  men  were  returned, 
at  last,  to  the  continental  United  States 
their  families  were  brought  in  from  dis- 
tant cities  for  the  joyous  reunions  which 
the  entire  Nation  so  memorably  wit- 
nessed on  television.  In  addition  these 
men  and  their  wives,  mothers,  or  sweet- 
hearts were  brought  to  Washington  last 
summer  as  the  guests  of  the  President 
and  the  entire  country  for  a  day  of  recog- 
nition and  honor  which-  culminated  in 
a  state  dinner  at  the  Wliite  House. 

Of  course,  these  were  entirely  appro- 
priate and  fitting  courtesies  for  these 
brave  men  and  their  equally  courageous 
families.  However,  it  now  appears  that 
standard  military  regulations  and  re- 
quirements may  work  an  unfortimate 
hardship  on  the  POW  families  who  were 
not  among  those  whose  joy  we  shared 
last  year.  There  is  no  authority  to  pro- 
vide other  than  the  standard  military 
death  benefits  to  the  families  of  prisoners 
who  died  while  in  captivity. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  the  Fun- 
eral Transportation  and  Living  Expense 
Benefits  Act  of  1974  to.  in  some  small 
way,  accord  appropriate  courtesies  to  the 
families  of  our  prisoners  who  died  in 
captivity  and  whose  remains  will  be  re- 
turned in  accordance  with  the  Paris 
Peace  Agreements  of  1973  for  burial  in 
American  soil. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  story 
from  this  morning's  Washington  Post  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  22,  1974] 

Wn>ow  Mdst  Pat  Wat  to  POW  Btjkial 
(By  Ron  Shaffer) 

If  CecUe  Abbott  of  Sacramento,  Calif,  and 
her  12-year-old  son  m&ke  It  to  the  Arlington 
Cemetery  graveside  for  the  burial  of  her 
POW  husband,  U.S.  Capt.  John  Abbott,  whose 
body  was  recently  released  by  North  Viet- 
nam, it  wUl  only  be  because  she  paid  the 
cost  of  getting  there. 

Mrs.  Abbott  thinl(s  that's  unfair,  since 
the  government  spent  so  much  money  14 
months  ago  to  bring  relatives  of  656  return- 
ing live  POWs  to  stateside  hospitals  for  re- 
unions. And  later  the  government  spent  more 


to  bring  over  500  POWs  and  relatives  to  the 
White  House  for  a  Presidential  reception. 

"I  got  to  thinking  about  it,"  Mrs.  Abbott 
said  yesterday,  "and  it  seemed  Inequitable 
that  President  Nixon  could  fly  POWs  and 
their  wives  to  Washington  for  a  big  wing- 
ding  at  the  White  House,  but  someone  at 
the  top  could  not  provide  travel  for  23  fani- 
iies  of  (dead)  men  returning  from  Vietnam." 

Capt.  Abbott  died  In  captivity  in  North 
Vietnam,  and  in  the  last  two  weeks  Hanoi 
released  his  remains  along  witli  those  cf  22 
other  imprisoned  American  servicemen  who 
died  there. 

"Just  t>ecause  men  come  home  in  a  coffin 
does  not  make  them  any  less  heroes  lh.',n  ihe 
ones  who  came  back  alive,"  said  Mrs.  Ab- 
bott. 

A  Navy  spokesman  who  refused  to  be 
identified  because  of  what  he  termed  the 
sensitive  nature  of  the  problem,  explained 
that  the  law  does  nut  allow  the  nulltary  to 
provide  transportation  for  the  families  of 
men  who  died  while  In  the  service.  "The 
law  didn't  allow  us  to  do  it  for  55,000  men 
who  died  In  Vietnam  and  we  can't  do  it  now." 

The  spokesman  said  he  sympathized  with 
the  relatives  of  these  23  families — "I  know 
what  they're  faced  with  and  we  would  like 
to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  them,  but 
we're  kind  of  tied  down  in  this." 

Mrs.  Abbott,  he  said,  would  have  been  ac- 
corded the  same  treatment  as  the  other  fam- 
ilies If  her  husband  had  come  back  alive. 

Although  the  law  Is  specific  about  what 
can  be  provided  for  relatives  of  men  who 
die  in  the  service,  no  one  should  begrudge 
the  special  treatment  accorded  to  the  POWs 
who  returned  safely,  the  Navy  spokesman 
said.  "After  all.  "  he  said,  "those  POWs  were 
something  special  to  all  of  us." 

Mrs.  Abbott,  43,  had  Just  celebrated  her 
10th  wedding  anniversary  when  she  received 
word  that  her  husband  had  been  shot  down 
while  flying  his  A-4  jet  attack  aircraft  over 
North  Vietnam.  The  military  told  her  that  a 
parachute  had  been  sighted,  but  that  a  search 
and  rescue  team  sent  to  the  area  reported 
no  signs  of  the  pilot. 

That  was  April,  1966. 

She  heard  nothing  more  until  Jan.  27,  1973, 
the  day  the  peace  accord  was  signed  In  Paris. 
Then  the  North  Vietnamese  informed  her 
that  her  husband  had  died  after  seven  days 
ill  captivity. 

Last  week  she  received  word  from  the 
military  that  the  North  Vietnamese  said  they 
were  releasing  the  remains  of  her  husband. 
There  have  been  no  other  details  about  bis 
death. 

Capt.  Abbott  had  enlisted  In  the  Navy  Just 
before  the  end  of  World  War  U,  Mrs.  Abbott 
said.  "He  was  a  test  pilot  at  one  point,  and 
he  flew  In  Korea,  and  he  had  a  chestful  of 
medals." 

Now.  she  says,  with  the  latest  message 
about  her  husband  it's  as  If  she  is  going 
through  his  death  for  the  third  time.  "But 
I'm  greatly  relieved  that  finally  we  can  bury 
his  body  on  home  soil." 

The  remains  of  the  23,  all  officers,  accord- 
ing to  the  Pentagon,  were  taken  to  an  Amer- 
ican base  in  Thailand  for  identification  after 
Hanoi  released  12  bodies  on  March  6,  and  11 
on  M.'rch  13.  Negotiations  are  still  xuider 
way  for  the  32  other  Americans  who  Hanoi 
said  died  in  captivity  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  remains  of  six  of  the  23  released  this 
month  arrived  at  Travis  Air  Base  in  Cali- 
fornia yesterday.  A  Defense  Department 
spokesman  said  their  identities  could  not  be 
divulged  pending  final  Identification  work 
at  the  Oakland  Army  Terminal  mortuary. 

No  timetable  has  been  set  for  burial  of 
any  of  the  23,  or  the  return  of  the  other  17 
bodies  from  Thailand,  according  to  a  Defense 
Department  spokesman. 

Relatives  of  deceased  servicemen  are  en- 
titled to  government  transportation  of  the 
remains  to  a  burial  siie  selected  by  the  nest 


of  kin,  and  up  to  $625  for  Interment  costs 
in  a  private  ceremony,  depending  on  the  type 
of  funeral.  A  military  ceremony  is  provided 
Without  charge  upon  request. 

The  next  of  kin  of  all  men  who  die  during 
irilitary  service  receive  a  death  gratituity  of 
from  9800  to  $3,000,  depending  upon  rank. 
Tills  money  can  be  used  any  way  the  family 
sees  fit.  Including  for  funeral  travel  expenses. 
according  to  a  Pentagon  spokesman. 

A  serviceman's  government-sponsored  in- 
r.-iice  provides  $15,000  to  beneficiaries,  and 
the  next  of  kin  of  men  killed  in  action  con- 
,i:i;e  to  receive  full  medical,  commissary, 
and  exchange  privileges  unless  the  widow 
::  .i;;rries.  The  cliildren  continue  in  recei\i:i!» 
those  benefits  until  they  are  21,  unless  they 
;  ve  r.dopted. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment's March  7  and  March  13  re- 
patriation listings  be  printed  in  Uie  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
lia^s  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
R--ORD,  as  follows: 

March  7.  1^74 

The  DRV  has  stated  that  remains  of  the 
iOllowing  personnel,  previously  reported  as 
having  died  in  captivity,  are  those  repatri- 
ated on  March  6.  Dates  of  capture  and  dates 
cf  death  are  those  reported  by  the  DRV.  The 
remains  are  being  examined  at  the  Central 
Identification  Laboratory  in  Thailand  in  or- 
der to  confirm  these  identifications.  All  next 
of  kin  have  been  notified.  Biographlc&l  data 
Will  not  be  released  until  identification  is 
confirmed. 

DATE  OF  CAPTURE  AKD  DATE  OF  DEATH 

Burdett,  Edward  B.,  Col,  USAF:  18  Nov 
IL'67:  18  Nov  1S67. 

Cameron,  Kenneth  B..  Capt,  USN:  18  May 
1967;  4  Oct  1970. 

Cobeil.  Earl  G  ,  LtCol,  USAF:  5  Nov  1967; 
5  Nov  1970. 

Connell.  James  J.  LtCdr,  USN:  15  July 
1066;  14  Jan  1971. 

Dennison.  Terry  A..  Cdr,  USN:  19  July  1966: 
21  July  1966. 

Diehl.  William  C.  Jr..  LlCol,  USAF:  7  Nov 
1967;  8  Nov  1967. 

Haitman,  Richard  D,  Cdr,  USN:  21  July 
1067:  22  July  1967 

Newsom,  Benjamin  B.,  Col,  USAP:  23  July 
)C66:  26  July  1966. 

Pemberton,  Gene  T.,  Col,  USAF:  23  July 
1966:  24  July  1966. 

•Schmidt.  Norman.  Col,  USAP:  1  Sep  1966; 
31  Aug  1967. 

•Storz,  Ronald  E ,  LtCol.  USAF:  28  Apr 
1965;  23  Apr  1970. 

•  'Previously  declared  dead — no  release  per 
Apr  1967;  25  Apr  1967. 

March   13.   1974 

The  DRV  has  stated  that  remains  of  the 
following  personnel,  previously  reported  as 
having  died  in  captivity,  are  those  repatriated 
on  March  13.  Dates  of  capture  and  dates  of 
death  are  those  reported  by  the  DRV.  The 
remains  are  being  examined  at  the  Central 
Identification  Laboratory  in  Thailand  in 
order  to  confirm  these  identifications.  All 
next  of  kin  have  been  notified.  Biographical 
data  will  not  be  released  until  identification 
is  confirmed  and  the  next  of  kin  advised. 

DATE  OF  CAPTURE  AND  DATE  OF  DEATH 

Abbott,  John,  Capt,  USN;    20  Apr  66;   27 
Apr  66. 
Atterberry,  Edwin  L.,  LtCol,  USAP;  12  Aug 

I  7:   18  Mav69. 

Dodge.  Ward  K.,  Col.  USAF;   5  Jul  67:   12 

Jul      C7. 


•Previously  declared  dead. 
•■Weskamp.    Robert   L.,   Capt,    USAF:    25 
NOX  request. 
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Frederick,  John  W.,  Jr.,  CW04,  USMC    27 
Feb  67;  19  Jul  72. 
Orlffln.  Jamea  L.,  Cdr,  T7SN;    19  May  67; 

21  May  67. 

Grubb,  Wllmer  N.,  LtCol,  USAP;  26  ran 
66;  4  Feb  66. 

Heggen.  Keith  R.,  LtCol,  USAF;  21  I>e<  72; 
26  Dec  72. 

Sljan,  lAnce  P.,  Capt,  USAF;    12  Jan  68; 

22  Jan  68. 

Smith,  Homer  L.,  Capt,  USN;  20  May  97; 
21  May  67. 

Stamm,  Earnest  A.,  Cdr,  USN;  25  Nov  )8; 
16  Jan  69. 

Walters,  Jack,  LtCdr.  USN;  19  May  17; 
20  May  67. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  wiU   he 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  applaud  the  Sens  or 
from  Kansas  for  responding  in  a  v  ry 
human  and  sensitive  way  to  what  i  I 
think,  an  obligation,  certainly  a  mc  -al 
obligation,  on  the  part  of  the  Gove  i- 
ment,  and  I  hope  he  will  permit  me  to 
become  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  cons  nt 
that  the  Senator  from  Maryland  be  m<  le 
a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withi  ut 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  cleared  this  meas  re 
with  the  Senator  from  Texas  (1  [r. 
Tower)  ,  the  chairman  of  the  commit!  le. 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sti  «- 
Nis),  and  the  Republican  and  Den  > 
cratic  leadership.  It  occurs  to  me,  as  <  le 
who  has  followed  very  closely  the  actic  is 
of  our  POW's  and  MIA's,  their  famill  s, 
and  the  Government  in  this  area  that  re 
are  doing  something  that  should  be  do  e. 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  1  le 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michig  n 
*  Mr.  Griffin  )  and  the  Senator  from  N  w 
Mexico  (Mr.  Dohenicd  be  added  as  (  >- 
sponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wltho  it 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  the  e 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  t  e 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  thi  d 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  3228)  was  ordered  to  e 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  rejd 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows 

S.  3228 

A  bill  to  provide  funeral  transportation  a  d 
living  expense  benefits  to  the  families  if 
deceased  prisoners  of  war,  and  for  otlyr 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  hf 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  \f 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Short  Titij:. — This  Act  may 
cited   as   the   "Funeral   Transportation  afd 
Living  Expense  Benefits  Act  of  1974." 

Sec.  2.  Findings.— (a)  The  United  Stat  s 
did  m  1973  provide  transportation  and  ott  r 
amenities  to  families  of  556  returned  prlso  - 
ers  of  war  for  reunions  upon  these  mei  s 
arrival  in  the  continental  United  States  aft  r 
release  from  Imprisonment  by  the  Oover 
ment  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vletna  i 
and  did  in  1973  also  provide  transportatl< 
and  other  amenities  to  these  returned  prlso 
ers  of  war  and  their  families  to  attend  cei 
monies  In  their  honor  In  Washington,  D 
trict  of  Columbia. 

(h)  The  remains  of  other  prisoners  of  wi 
having  died  In  captivity  In  Southeast  As 
are  now  being  returned  to  the  United  Stalfs 
for  burial. 

(c)   The  United  States  owes  no  lesser  <j 
gree  of  respect,  honor,  or  solicitude  to  t  e 


memories  of  the  men  who  died  in  captivity 
and  their  families  than  in  the  cases  of  those 
who  survived  and  returned  alive  to  the 
United  States. 

(d)  It  Is  fitting  and  proper,  therefore,  as 
a  mark  of  respect  to  those  men  who  died  In 
captivity  whUe  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  that  comparable  cour- 
tesies and  amenities  be  extended  to  the  fam- 
ilies of  these  deceased  military  personnel. 

Section  3.  Benetits. — The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Is  authorized  to  provide  funeral  trans- 
portation and  living  expenses  benefits  for 
the  family  of  any  deceased  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  shall  have  died  while 
classified  as  a  prisoner  of  war  or  as  missing 
In  action  during  the  Vietnam  conflict  and 
whose  remains  shall  have  been  returned  to 
the   United   States   after   January   27,    1973. 

(b)  Such  benefits  shall  Include  transporta- 
tion round  trip  from  such  family  members' 
places  of  residence  to  the  place  of  burial  for 
such  deceased  member  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
living  expenses,  and  other  such  allowances  as 
the  Secretary  shall  deem  appropriate. 

(c)  Eligible  family  members  shall  include 
the  deceased's  widow,  children,  stepchildren, 
mother,  father,  stepfather,  and  stepmother, 
or  if  none  of  these  shall  desire  to  be  granted 
such  benefits,  the  deceased's  brothers,  sis- 
ters, half  brothers  and  half  sisters. 


THE  ETHICS  COMMITTEE  SELECTS 
A  NEW  CHAIRMAN 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  terms  of  the  resolution  that  created 
the  Senate  Ethics  Committee,  that  com- 
mittee selects  its  own  chairman. 

We  have  always  been  and  we  still  are  a 
nonpartisan  committee,  with  three  mem- 
bers from  the  minority  and  three  from 
the  majority.  We  have  thought,  though, 
that  It  is  better  that  the  chairman  be 
selected  from  the  majority  with  refer- 
ence to  matters  that  might  have  to  be 
presented  on  the  Senate  floor,  and  that 
the  procedures  would  fit  in  better. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  committee  yester- 
day afternoon,  the  Chairman— I  have 
been  chairman  now  for  some  years — 
talked  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmadge)  ,  who  was  the  next  rank- 
ing member  of  the  majority  party,  about 
the  matter.  Mr.  Talmadge  thought  that 
he  was  already  greatly  burdened  with 
work  and  could  not  carry  on  as  chair- 
man; I  therefore  nominated  for  chair- 
man the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cankon). 

Mr.  President,  the  vote  for  his  selection 
as  chairman  was  not  a  close  vote;  it  was 
unanimous.  He  is  a  man  of  fine  ability 
and  high  integrity. 

I  continue,  Mr.  President,  eis  a  member 
of  the  committee.  The  other  members  are 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett). 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  , 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  and  I  have  already  mentioned 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada. 

As  I  say,  I  am  not  leaving  the  commit- 
tee. Mr.  President,  but  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  and  I  have  been  on 
this  committee  since  Its  inception.  It  has 
been  a  privilege  to  serve  with  all  of  them, 
but  I  wanted  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
him.  We  have  been  in  some  tight  places 
and  up  against  some  hard  rocks,  and  he 
never  varies  in  the  least  from  principles 
of  highest  Integrity.  I  have  found  that 
true  also  of  the  other  members  of  the 


committee,  but  I  wanted  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


THE   CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  711,  712,  713,  and  714,  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ARTHUR  RIKE 


The  bill  (S.  404)  for  the  relief  of 
Arthur  Rike  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  notwith- 
standing any  statute  of  limitations,  or  lapse 
of  time,  or  bars  of  laches  or  any  proceeding 
heretofore  had  In  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  North  Dakota,  Jur- 
isdiction is  hereby  conferred  upon  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  North 
Dakota  to  hear,  determine,  and  render  judg- 
ment upon  any  claim  filed  by  Arthur  Rlke 
against  the  United  States  for  compensation 
for  personal  Injury,  medical  expenses,  and 
property  damage  sustained  by  him  arising 
out  of  an  accident  which  occurred  on  Decem- 
ber 24,  1964,  allegedly  as  a  result  of  negli- 
gent operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  by  an  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  while  acting 
within  the  scope  of  his  Federal  employment. 
Sec.  2.  Suit  upon  any  such  claim  may  be 
Instituted  at  any  time  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 
any  judgment  rendered  as  a  result  of  such 
suit  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $10,000. 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  an  Inference  of  liability  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States.  Except  as  otherwise 
provided  herein,  proceedings  for  the  determi- 
nation of  such  claim,  and  review  and  pay- 
ment of  any  Judgment  or  Judgments  thereon, 
shall  be  had  In  the  same  manner  as  In  the 
case  of  claims  over  which  such  court  has 
jurisdiction  under  section  1346(b)  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code. 


CHATTOOGA  RIVER,  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA. SOUTH  CAROLINA,  AND 
GEORGIA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl  (H.R.  9492)  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  the 
Chattooga  River,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  as  a  component  of 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert : 
That  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  (82  SUt. 
906;  16  use.  1274  et  seq.) ,  as  amended,  is 
further  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  In  section  3(a)  after  paragraph  (9) 
Insert  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(10)  Chattooca,  Nobth  Carolina,  South 
Carolina.  Georgia. — The  Segment  from  0.8 
mile  below  Cashiers  Lake  In  North  Carolina 
to  Tugaloo  Reservoir,  and  the  West  Fork 
Chattooga  River  from  lt«  junction  with 
Chattooga  upstream  7.3  miles,  as  generally 
depicted  on  the  boundary  map  entitled  'Pro- 
posed WUd  and  Scenic  Chattooga  River  and 
Corridor  Boundary',  dated  August  1973;  to 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture: Provided,  That  the  SecreUry  of  Agrl- 
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culture  shall  take  such  action  as  Is  provided 
for  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  with- 
in one  year  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  paragraph  (10) :  Provided  further.  That 
for  the  purposes  of  thU  river,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  not  more  than 
$2,000,000  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  and 
Interests  In  lands  and  not  more  than  $809,- 
000  for  development.". 

(b)  In  section  7(b)(1)  delete  "five-year" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "ten-year". 

(c)  In  section  16  delete  "$17,000,000  "  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$37,600,000". 

(d)(1)  In  section  4  delete  subsection  (a) 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following : 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or,  where  national  forest  lands  are  Involved, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or.  In  appropri- 
ate cases,  the  two  Secretaries  Jointly  shall 
study  and  submit  to  the  President  reports 
on  the  suitability  or  nonsuitabillty  for  addi- 
tion to  the  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers 
system  of  livers  which  are  designated  herein 
or  hereafter  by  the  Congress  as  potential 
additions  to  such  system.  The  President  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  his  recommendations 
and  proposals  with  respect  to  the  designation 
of  each  such  river  or  section  thereof  under 
this  Act.  Such  studies  shall  be  completed  and 
such  reports  shall  be  made  to  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  all  rivers  named  In  subpara- 
graphs 6(a)  (1)  through  (27)  of  this  Act 
within  three  complete  fiscal  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  amendment:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  with  respect  to  the 
Suwanee  River,  Georgia  and  Florida,  and  the 
Upper  Iowa  River,  Iowa,  such  study  shall  be 
completed  and  reports  made  thereon  to  the 
Congress  prior  to  October  2,  1970.  With  re- 
spect to  any  liver  designated  for  potential 
addition  to  the  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers 
system  by  Act  of  Congress  subsequent  to 
this  Act,  the  study  of  such  river  shall  be 
completed  and  reports  made  thereon  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress  within  three  com- 
plete fiscal  years  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  such  Act.  In  conducting  these  studies  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  give  priority  to  those 
rivers  with  respect  to  which  there  Is  the 
greatest  likelihood  of  developments  which.  If 
undertaken,  would  render  the  rivers  unsuit- 
able for  Inclusion  In  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system.  Every  such  study  and 
plan  shall  be  coordinated  with  any  water  re- 
sources planning  Involving  the  same  river 
which  Is  being  conducted  pursuant  to  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  (79  Stat.  244; 
42U.S.S.  1962  et  seq). 

"Each  report.  Including  maps  and  illustra- 
tions, shall  show  among  other  things  the  area 
Included  within  the  report;  the  character- 
istics which  do  or  do  not  make  the  area  a 
worthy  addition  to  the  system;  the  current 
status  of  land  ownership  and  use  In  the  area; 
the  reasonably  foreseeable  potential  uses  of 
the  land  and  water  which  would  be  enhanced, 
foreclosed,  or  curtailed  If  the  area  were  In- 
cluded In  the  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers 
system;  the  Federal  agency  (which  in  the 
case  of  a  river  which  is  wholly  or  substan- 
tially within  a  national  forest,  shall  be  the 
Department  of  Agriculture)  by  which  It  Is 
proposed  the  area,  should  it  be  added  to  the 
system,  be  administered;  the  extent  to  which 
it  Is  proposed  that  such  administration.  In- 
cluding the  costs  thereof,  be  shared  by  State 
and  local  agencies:  and  the  estimated  cost 
to  the  United  States  of  acquiring  necessary 
lands  and  Interests  In  land  and  of  admin- 
istering the  area,  should  It  be  added  to  the 
system.  Each  such  report  shaU  be  printed 
as  a  Senate  or  House  document." 

(2)  In  section  5  delete  subsection  (b)  and 
reletter  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  as  (b)  and 
(c),  respectively. 

(3)  In  secUon  7(b)  1)  delete  all  after  "Act* 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "or  the  three  com- 
plete fiscal  year  period  following  any  Act  of 
Congress  designating  any  river  for  potential 


addition   to   the   national   wild   and   scenic 
river  system,  whichever  Is  later,  and". 

(4)  In  section  7(b)  (U)  delete  "which  Is 
recommended".  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "the 
report  for  which  is  submitted",  and  delete 
"fcHT  Inclusion  In  the  national  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  system". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
anc'.  passed. 

MRS.  WANDA  MARTENS 

The  bill  (S.  240)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Wanda  Martens  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  ttiird  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  240 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act,  as  amended,  Mrs.  Wanda 
Martens  of  Havre,  Montana,  widow  of  Jesse 
Otha  Martens,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  en- 
titled to  receive  payments  of  benefits  and 
compensation  under  such  Act,  from  and  after 
the  date  of  the  death  of  the  said  Jesse  Otha 
Martens,  in  like  manner  as  If  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  had  found  that  the  death  of  the 
said  Jesse  Otha  Martens  on  July  9,  1960,  re- 
sulted from  an  injury  sustained  by  him  while 
In  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  an  Im- 
ml£;rant  Inspector,  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service,  Department  of  Justice. 

Sec.  2.  Any  amounts  payable  by  reason  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  with  respect  to 
any  period  prior  to  the  date  of  such  enact- 
ment (including  funeral  and  burial  expens- 
es) shall  be  paid  in  a  lump  sum  within  six- 
ty days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  section  23  of  the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act,  as 
amended,  shall  be  applicable  with  respect 
to  any  claim  for  legal  services  or  for  any 
other  services  rendered  In  respect  to  any 
claim  for  benefits  or  compensation  by  the 
said  Mrs.  Wanda  Martens  covered  by  the 
precedmg  sections  of  this  Act. 


CUMBRES  AND  TOLTEC  SCENIC 
RAILROAD  COMPACT 

The  bill  (S.  2362)  granting  the  con- 
sent and  approval  of  Congress  to  the 
Cumbres  and  Toltec  Scenic  Railroad 
Compact  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2362 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
consent  and  approval  of  Congress  is  hereby 
given  to  the  Cumbres  and  Toltec  RaUroad 
Compact  as  agreed  to  by  the  States  of  Colo- 
rado and  New  Mexico,  which  compact  Is  as 
follows: 

"CUMBRES  AND  TOLTEC  SCENIC  RAILROAD  COMPACT 

"The  State  of  New  Mexico  and  the  State 
Of  Colorado,  desiring  to  provide  for  the  joint 
acquisition,  ownership,  and  control  of  an  In- 
terstate narrow  gauge  scenic  railroad,  known 
as  the  Cumbres  and  Toltec  Scenic  Railroad, 
within  Rio  Arriba  County  in  New  Mexico 
and  Archuleta  and  Conejos  Counties  in  Colo- 
rado, to  promote  the  public  welfare  by  en- 
courat.ing  and  facilitating  recreation  and  by 
preserving,  as  a  living  museum  for  future 
generations,  a  mode  of  transportation  that 
helped  In  the  development  and  promotion  of 
the  territcrles  and  States,  and  to  remove  all 
c.-iuses  of  present  and  future  controversy  be- 


tween them  with  respect  thereto,  and  being 
moved  by  considerations  of  Interstate  com- 
ity, have  agreed  upon  the  following  articles: 
"Article  I 

"The  States  of  New  Mexico  and  Colorado 
agree  Jointly  to  acquire,  own  and  make  provi- 
sion for  the  operation  of  the  Cumbres  and 
Toltec  Scenic  Railroad. 

"Aeticle  II 

"The  States  of  New  Mexico  and  Colorado 
hereby  ratify  and  affirm  the  agreement  of 
July  1,  1970,  entered  between  the  railroad 
authorities  of  the  States. 

"Article  IH 

"The  States  of  New  Mexico  and  Colorado 
agree  to  make  such  amendments  to  the 
July  1,  1970.  agreement  and  such  other  con- 
tracts, leases,  franchises,  concessions,  or 
other  agreements  as  may  hereafter  appear  to 
both  States  to  be  necessary  and  prefer  for 
the  control,  operation,  or  disposition  of  the 
said  railroad. 

"ABT1CI.C   IV 

"The  States  of  New  Mexico  and  Colorado 
agree  to  the  consideration  of  the  enact- 
ment of  such  laws  or  constitutional  amend- 
ments exempting  the  said  railroad  or  Its 
operations  from  various  laws  of  both  States 
as  both  States  shall  hereafter  mutually  find 
necessary  and  proper. 

"Abticle  V 

"Nothing  contained  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  limit,  abridge,  or  affect  the 
jurisdiction  or  authority.  If  any,  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  over  the  said 
raUroad,  or  the  applicability.  If  any,  of  the 
tax  laws  of  the  United  States  to  the  said 
railroad  or  its  operation.". 

Sec.  2.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  is  expressly  reserved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett) .  The  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  DoMENici)   is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Ml-.  DOMENICI.  I  yield. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS PROXMIRE  AND  PASTORE 
ON  TUESDAY  NEXT;  AUTHORITY 
FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS,  AND 
FOR  FURTHER  CONSIDERATION 
OF  THE  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on  Tues- 
day next,  after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire*  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  after  which 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  <Mr. 
Pastore)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  after  wliich  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  5  minutes  each,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  the  Senate  resume  the  considera- 
tion of  the  unfinished  business,  the  cam- 
paign financing  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DIPLOMATIC     RELATIONS     WITH 
EUROPEAN    COUNTRIES 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  address  this  body  on  a  matter 
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of  deep  concern  to  me,  and  to  those  Ne  7 
Mexicans,  those  Americans  that  I  ha 
had  the  time  to  visit  with  on  my  recei  t 
trip  to  my  home  State.  I  have  had 
look  at  the  recent  exchange  betwe<  » 
representatives  of  our  Government  ai  i 
representatives  of  the  European  natioi 
from  the  view  point  of  the  averai  s 
American,  the  American  far  from  tl  b 
supersophisticated  syllogisms  and  higl 
blown  bureaucratic  mechinations 
Washington. 

Let  me  put  it  bluntly,  Mr.  Pi-esider 
My  friends  in  New  Mexico  are  more  thj 
a  little  perplexed  by  the  recent  stat 
ments  by  leaders  of  the  European  all 
ance.    When   Michel   Jobert   of   Fran^ 
says  that  "the  presence  of  U.S.  Fore 
in  Europe  is  not  fundamental;"  when 
British     official     says     that     Secreta: 
Henry  Kissingers'  call  for  cooperatii 
among  oil  consuming  nations  of  the  We 
is  "naive;"  when  the  Japanese  QjCBcia! 
claim  that  "our  need  for  oil  makes  oi^ 
position  very  delicate  and  very  vulneli- 
able;"  when  these  things  are  said  ill 
light  of  the  past,  my  friends,  who  pt^i^ 
their  taxes,  who  went  to  war  in  Europt, 
and   whose   children   are   stationed   iii 
Europe,  stai)d  conf  us^. 

Let  roe  put   it  more  bluntly.   Whei» 
Monsiei\ Jobert  fought  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  in  Italy,  in  1944  and  194;. 
with  the  aid  of  nollions  of  dollars  of 
American  materiel,  and  with  blood  ol 
American  fighting  men  flowing  next  tji> 
him,  did  he  think  that  we  in  this  coun> 
try  were  saying,  "The  presence  of  th! 
Nazis  in  France  is  not  of  fundamental 
importance?"  When  our  British  frieiul 
foimd  American  tro9Ps  staggering  into) 
Normandy  did  he  believe  we  were  "po- 
litically naive?"  And  when  we  spent  mil 
lions   of   dollars   to   reconstruct   Japa 
after  the  World  War,  did  some  high  goV' 
emment  official  in  this  Nation  counsi 
caution?  We  all  know  the  answers 
those  questions:  We  did  none  of  thi 
We  did  our  duty    as  both  reality  am 
morality  dictated  it.  We  may  have  beem 
naive,  we  may  have  mistaken  fimda| 
mental  things  for  superficial  things  upf 
on  occasion,  we  may  not  have  been 
cautious  as  our  hindsight  counsels 
But  our  errors  were  enors  of  compas 
sion.  We  have  heeded  self-interest  cer 
tainly,  but  we  have  listened  most  oftei 
to  the  needs  of  our  allies.  Figiu-es  lie.  oi 
sage  says,  and  they  do  not  Ue.  anoth( 
tells  us.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  will  remini 
my  fellow  Senators  of  the  magnitude 
the  sacrifice  of  this  Nation  for  the  ca 
of  Europe  during  the  past  five  and  on 
half  decades. 

This  Nation  has  more  than  300,00i 
troops  stationed  in  Europe.  Our  NAT 
commitment  exceeds  $16  billion 
nually.  France  Itself  still  owes  this  Na 
tion,  in  principal  and  interest  due,  bi 
unpaid,  more  than  $8.8  billion  froi 
World  War  I  alone.  During  World  W; 
n,  America  contributed  more  than  $48 
billion  through  lend  lease — and  thei 
we  turned  around  and  only  asked  f 
repayment  of  $2  billion  of  that.  In  oth 
words,  this  Nation  gave  to  the  Europe; 
commimity  in  its  time  of  greatest  danga; 
more  money  than  our  Federal  Goverm 
ment  spends  annually  to  feed  our  poojj', 
to  heal  our  elderly,  or  to  educate  o 


yoimg.  When  France  found  itself  in  dire 
straits  in  Vietnam  in  the  early  1950's,  who 
did  it  turn  to  for  assistance?  And  we 
responded  with  arms  and  money,  much 
to  our  eventual  sorrow.  In  the  post- 
World  War  II  period,  America  gave 
foreign  grants  and  credits  exceeding  $148 
biUIon.  I  could  mention  that  $10  billion 
in  liberty  loans  of  World  War  I;  the 
$13  billion  under  the  Marshall  plan;  or 
the  fact  that  no  nation  except  Finland 
is  current  in  its  repayment  of  World 
War  I  debts  to  this  Nation. 

We,  then,  have  not  been  reluctant  to 
shoulder  our  part  of  the  burden  of  pro- 
tecting freedom  in  this  world.  We  have 
not  been  "cautious"  when  it  comes  to 
helping  our  friends.  Sometimes  our  aid 
has  been  in  our  own  best  interests — as 
certainly  our  involvement  in  World  War 
n  was.  But  our  aid  has  alwpys  been 
tinged  with  genuine  concern  for  our 
friends  in  Europe.  We  have  troops  there 
now  because  we  believe  the  security  of 
Western  Europe  Is  important,  but  also 
because  we  believe  we  have  to  make  a 
stand  there  for  freedom. 

If  we  had  spent  that  $13  billion  in  the 
Marshall  plan  on  petroleum  and  energy 
research  and  development  in  this  Nation, 
instead  of  giving  it  to  Europe,  we  proba- 
bly would  not  have  a  petroleum/energy 
shortage  in  this  Nation  right  now.  If  we 
had  spent  $49  billion  in  this  Nation  on 
rural  development  and  economic  expan- 
sion, we  would  not  have  the  terrible 
problems  of  the  cities  and  the  impover- 
ished we  are  battling  now. 

Can  you  imagine,  Mr.  President,  the 
status  of  our  drive  to  clean  up  the  air 
and  water  of  this  Nation  if  we  had  spent 
$5.3  billion  to  protect  the  environment 
instead  of  offering  it  to  our  allies  in  the 
form  of  civilian  supplies? 

Where  would  riu-al  development  and 
improved  secondary  highway  programs 
be  in  this  Nation  if  we  had  spent  $5.4 
billion  on  them  instead' of  spending  that 
amount  on  economic  development  loans 
overseas? 

I  am  not  talking  about  military  ex- 
penditures now.  I  am  talking  about  non- 
military,  humanitarian  aid  for  the  poor, 
for  the  ravaged,  for  the  destitute.  I  am 
talking  about  more  than  $45  billion  in 
AID  and  predecessor  agencies  for  the 
period  1946-67  alone.  I  am  talking  about 
$15  billion  in  the  food  for  freedom  pro- 
gram; $10  billion  through  the  Export- 
Import  Bank;  and,  while  I  do  not  wish 
to  seem  unfriendly  to  Monsieur  Jobert, 
I  am  talking  about  more  than  $3  billion 
in  AID  and  predecessor  programs,  $20 
million  in  food  for  freedom  grants,  and 
a  total  of  more  than  $5  billion  in  overall 
economic  aid  to  France  alone. 

So  it  saddens  me  when  I  read  that 
after  our  Energy  Conference,  heli  despite 
the  stern  objections  of  Monsielir  Jobert, 
and  the  agreements  we  reached  there 
with  12  of  our  friends,  the  Common 
Market  nations  on  March  4  joined  with 
France  in  authorizing  independent  eco- 
nomic and  technical  cooperation  with  20 
Arab  nations. 

I  understand  why  President  Nixon  and 
Secretary  Kissinger  were  upset  by  the 
lack  of  consultation.  We  thought  we  had 
a  mutual  understanding.  It  turned  out, 
apparently,  that  only  we  held  that  xm- 


derstanding,  that  the  agreement  was  a 
one-way  street. 

I  have  cautioned  this  body  before 
about  detente,  explaining  that  reducing 
tensions  is  a  noble  goal,  but  that  we  must 
insist  that  detente  be  a  two-way  street. 
I  am  glad  that  President  Nixon  has  told 
the  Europeans  that  cooperation  between 
longtime  friends  is  also  a  two-way 
street.  We  can  survive  the  energy  short- 
age, because  we  have  the  economic 
strength  and  the  technology.  Eiu-ope 
would  be  worse  hit  by  skyrocketing  oil 
prices — Walter  Levy's  analysis  of  in- 
creased oil  costs  to  Europe  showed  $39.7 
billion  from  1972  to  1974,  while  America 
would  have  had' to  pay  $15.9  billion  more 
and  Japan  $12.8  billion.  Plainly,  our  de- 
sire for  cooperation  among  consuming 
nations  was  in  the  best  interests  of  Eu- 
rope, as  well  as  us.  Yet,  the  Europeans 
apparently  saw  fit  to  make  their  own 
deal. 

Let  me  tell  this  body,  and  oiu*  Euro- 
pean friends,  what  the  people  I  talk  to 
say  about  this  whole  situation.  They 
say,  "If  France  does  not  think  our  troop 
presence  is  of  fundamental  importance, 
then  let  us  take  our  troops  out  of  Eu- 
rope. Let  us  let  the  French  pick  up  a 
bigger  part  of  the  cost  of  defending  Eu- 
rope. Let  us  go  ahead  and  bring  our 
troops  home,  save  all  that  money, 
strengthen  our  doUar  overseas,  cut  down 
on  defense  costs,  and  let  the  Eiu-opeans 
make  their  own  deal  for  defense,  since 
they  are  so  anxious  to  make  their  own 
deal  for  energy."  That  is  a  summary  of 
what  the  people  told  me,  those  who  pay 
the  bill,  the  taxpayers  in  my  State  and 
wherever  I  find  them. 

I  think  the  American  people  raise  a 
good  question:  If  we  are  no  longer 
wanted  in  Eiirope,  why  are  we  there? 
I  assure  our  European  friends  that  there 
is  plenty  of  sentiment  in  this  body  for 
removal  of  our  troops  from  Exirope  and 
for  stopping  foreign  aid,  without  aggra- 
vating me  situation  by  harsh  remarks. 
If  the  time  has  come  for  a  fundamental 
reevaluation  of  our  position  within  the 
Atlantic  alliance,  then  let  us  begin  the 
job  now.  If  our  sacrifice,  told  in  blood, 
sweat,  tears,  and  prodigious  productivity, 
is  no  longer  appreciated;  if  our  risk  is  no 
longer  of  "fundam^tal  iniportance'';  if 
our  good  will  is  no  longer  believed,  then 
I  say  it  is  time  to  remove  ours^ves  as  a 
soiu"ce  of  irritation  and  unpleasantness 
to  our  European  friends.  It  may  well  be 
that  they  will  love  us  more  when  we  are 
gone. 

I  will  add,  only,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
present  these  remarks  in  the  spirit  of  one 
who  has  voted  to  continue'  our  help  to 
the  poor  nations,>to  the  needy  peoples  of 
the  world.  I  feel  that  we  have  a  moral 
commitment  to  help  those  \^ho  are  less 
fortunate  than  we  are.  I  feel  that  we 
have,  as  a  Christian  nation,  the  duty  and 
the  burden  of  sharing  with  our  brothers 
in  other  lands.  The  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans have  agreed  with  me  and  still  do, 
I  believe.  They  are  willing  to  cut  down  a 
little  on  domestic  programs  to  give  a 
helping  hand  to  nations  at  .-oss  the  globe. 

While  we  often  have  been  philan- 
thropic for  some  perceived  self-interest, 
as  I  pointed  out- earlier,  we  most  often 
have  been  generous  because  we  are  a 
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good  and  considerate  people,  and  our 
people  are  concerned  about  all  people. 

I  hope  Mr.  President,  that  we  will  get  a 
chance  soon  to  air  this  issue  in  Its  en- 
tirety. Perhaps  we  have  overstayed  our 
welcome  or  have  done  too  much  for  our 
friends.  Perhaps  we  have  been  a  bit  naive 
all  along,  though,  I  conclude,  never  un- 
generous and  never  without  charity. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  would  like,  for  the 
record.  Just  to  give  one  example  of  what 
one  person  did  in  Turkey.  This  man  came 
from  the  United  States  of  America  as  an 
employee  of  AID.  He  came  from  the  Mid- 
west to  Ankara.  Turkey.  He  gave  of  his 
knowledge  of  farming.  For  part  of  the 
years  he  was  there,  he  assisted  in  the  use 
of  machines  In  farming  operations. 

Because  of  his  knowledge,  and  his  ef- 
forts working  with  Turkish  farmers,  their 
productivity  was  increased  many,  many 
fold.  The  exjKjrts  of  goods  increased  sub- 
stantially. This  is  but  the  contribution  of 
one  man  from  the  AID  organization— 
imheralded,  imapplauded,  but  certainly 
representative  of  that  larger  group  of  in- 
dividuals whose  contributions  are  con- 
structive in  nature  and  to  whom  praise 
should  be  given  for  their  endeavors  in 
aiding  people  in  faraway  countries. 

It  is  important  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  assess  the  value  of  this  Na- 
tion's representatives  who  work  with  the 
peoples  of  other  countries. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYPD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR RANDOLPH  AND  SENATOR 
ROBERT  C.  BYRD  ON  THURSDAY. 
MARCH  28,  1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  next 


Thursday,  March  28,  1974,  after  the  two 
leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order,  Mr. 
Randolph  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  after  which  the  junior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robbrt 
C.  Byrd)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exc«ed 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


pjn.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Tues- 
day, March  26,  1974,  at  11  a.m. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  next  on  Tuesday 
of  next  week  at  the  hour  of  11  ajn.  After 
the  two  leaders  or  their  designees  have 
been  recognized  under  the  standing  order 
Mr.  Proxmire  and  Mr.  Pastore  will  be 
recognized  each  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  and  in  that  order;  aftei'  which 
there  will  be  a  period  for  the  trajisaction 
of  routine  morning  business  fo'  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  with  sti.tements 
limited  therein  to  5  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
the  Senate  will  resume  consideration  of 
the  then  imfinished  business,  S.  3044,  the 
public  financing  of  campaigns  bill. 
"There  is  no  time  limitation  on  that  bill. 
To  repeat  the  optimistic  statement  by 
Mr.  Mansfield,  it  is  hoped  that  action 
on  the  measure  may  be  completed  in  a 
couple  of  days. 

Also  on  Tuesday  it  is  anticipated  that 
S.  2893,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  may  be  called  up  and  acted 
upon. 

Also  on  Tuesday  S.  1835,  the  so-called 
servicemen's  group  life  insurance  bill, 
may  be  called  up  and  acted  upon. 

Conference  reports  may  be  called  up  at 
any  time.  Yea-and-nay  votes  may  occur 
on  Tuesday  next. 


ADJOURNMENT   TO    11    A.M.,    TUES- 
DAY, MARCH  26,  '974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi  lent, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  and  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  Senate  Resolution 
298,  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Senator  B.  Everett 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjoummeirt  until  11  a.m. 
on  Tuesday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at  3:30 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  on  March  22, 1974: 

In'  the  Ant  Force 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  grade  in- 
dicated, under  the  provisions  of  Chapters  35 
and  837,  Title  10,  United  States  Code: 
To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Arthur  W.  Clark,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.   Gen.  William  Lyon,   XXX-XX-XXXXFV, 
Air  FVjrce  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Oscar  D.  Olson,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Alfred  Verhulst,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  S.  Warner,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.    Bruce    M.    Davidson,    XXX-XX-XXXXPV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.    Edward    DUlon,    XXX-XX-XXXXFV.    Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.    George    M.    Douglas,    XXX-XX-XXXXFV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Arthur  A.  Gentry,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Irving  B.  Holley,  Jr.,  04e-18-7580FV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Harry  J.  Huff  II,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.   Willard   G.  Hull,   6I9-14-7095FV,   Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  James  D.  Isaacks,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.    Orrln    W.    Matthews,    569-03-4fi76FV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.    Alvin    J.    Moser,    Jr..    XXX-XX-XXXXFV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.   Dalton  S.  Oliver,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Frank  J.  Parrish,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.    Barnett   Zumoff,    XXX-XX-XXXXFV,   Air 
Force  Reserve. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive   nominations   confirmed   by 
the  Senate  March  22,  1974: 
In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  officer  for  temporary  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  Brigadier  General 
in  the  United  States  Air  Force  under  the 
provisions  of  Chapter  839,  Title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Edward  B.  Burdett,  260-60 -3082FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 
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SENATOR  WILLIAM  V.  ROTH 
SPEAKS  BEFORE  THE  MILFORD 
CHAMBER    OF    COMMERCE 


HON.  WILUAM  V.  ROTH,  JR. 

or   DEUkWARK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  22.  1974 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ebc- 
tensions  of  Remarks  a  recent  speech  I 
made  in  Delaware,  before  the  Milford 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement   op   Senator   William   V.   Roth, 
Jr.,   Bffore    the    Milforo    Chamber    of 
Commerce    on    March    18,    1974 
Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  it  Is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
here  In  Milford.  I  am  not  sure  how  many  of 
you  may  have  heard  me  when  I  was  at  the 
Rotary  Club  in  early  February,  but  those  of 
you  who  did  may  recall  that  on  that  occa- 
sion   I    discussed    the    energy    crisis.    Our 
State    and    Nation's    energy    problems,    of 
course,  are  still  very  much  with  us  and  con- 
tinue to  occupy  the  majority  of  my  time  in 


Washington.  Many  of  us  believe  that  we 
would  not  be  in  such  bad  straits  today  if  we 
had  exercised  more  foresight  a  few  years 
ago.  I  recall  that  In  1970  a  number  of  ex- 
perts testified  in  Congressional  hearings  that 
our  country  could  be  faced  with  very  serioxis 
energy  shortages  in  a  few  years.  In  response 
to  this  testimony.  I  had  Introduced  a  bill  to 
establish  a  Commission  on  Fuels  and  Energy 
to  provide  a  complete  assessment  of  the 
problem  and  make  recommendations  on  how 
an  energy  crisis  should  be  avoided.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  so  often  happens,  no  action  was 
taken  until  the  crisis  was  already  upon  us. 
I  mention  this  incident  because  I  believe 
it  illustrates  the  Importance  of  Uklng  a  long 
range  view  of  our  problems  and  seeking  In- 
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telllgent  approaches  before  they  beloine 
crises.  Today  I  want  to  apply  the  lesson  that 
we  should  have  learned  from  the  energy  rlsls 
by  discussing  another  area  of  public  ]  >llcy 
which  I  believe  a  critical  and  carefu  ex- 
amination of  the  future  Is  vitally  ne  ded. 
This  Is  the  area  of  our  national  defei  le.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  we  will  recover  froi 
energy  crisis,  but  America  cannot  affo  1  to 
have  a  "security  crisis"  a  few  years  y>wn 
the  road. 

Defense,  of  course,  Is  already  one  o 
country's  most  controversial  subjects.  II 


turbs  me,  however,  that  much  of  the  cu  rent 
debate  Is  cast  In  very  superficial  ternu  On 
one  hand,  there  are  those  who  contend  ;hat 
our  defense  effort  should  be  greatly  red  iced 
because  of  the  detente  policy  with  the  S  Viet 
Union  or  because  of  other  budgetary  pi  orl 
ties.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  irbo 
argue  that  Congress  should  approve  all  aew 
military  spending  programs 

What  Is  too  often  lost    n  the  loose  Italk 
about  too  much  defense  or  too  little  de  inse 

lost 
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is  that  a  sound  defense  policy,  like 
other  major  public  policies,  involves  a 
ful  and  delicate  balancing  of  competing 
slderations.  Internationally,  we  must 
a  proper  balance  between  the  need  fo 
effective  free  world  defense  on  the  one 
and  the  rlslc  on  the  other  side  that 
build  up  too  much  we  might  give  new 
petus  to  a  costly  and  dangerous  arms 
Domestically,  we  must  have  a  strong  deffcse 
but  we  must  also  guard  against  prodlga  de- 
fense and  other  Federal  spending  that  l^one 
of  the  root  causes  of  inflation. 

Let  ns  look  first  at  the  International  non- 
text of  our  defense  policies.  There  Is  a  ub- 
stantial  element  in  the  country  today  who 
believe  that  the  United  States  can  re  reat 
Vlthout  harm  from  its  commitment  In 
Europje  and  Japan.  This  argument  Is  (  rten 
buttressed  by  one  or  the  other  of  two  p  em 
ises — that  the  Soviet  Union  has  so  refo;  ned 
that  It  would  not  attempt  to  exploi  an 
American  withdrawal  to  pursue  its  owi  in- 
terests around  the  world  or  that  even  1  she 
did.  It  would  not  harm  America's  vital  na- 
tional Interests.  I  believe  both  premise  are 
fallacious. 

The  nature  of  the  communist  Ideologylthe 
nature  of  the  Soviet  domestic  system,  am  the 
evidence  of  recent  Soviet  beha^ior — bol  i  in 
Czechoslovakia  and  In  the  Middle  Ei  it — 
demonstrate  that  the  USSR  is  neither  z  ady 
to  give  up  its  sphere  of  domination  in  Eat  em 
Europe  nor  willing  to  abandon  its  polli  r  of 
attempting  to  fill  the  vacuums  of  power  hat 
may  develop  around  Its  borders.  We  mus  re- 
member that  while  there  are  now  many  <  >m 
peting  centers  of  political  influence  in  the 
world,  there  are  still  only  two  military  s\  >er 
powers.  If  the  United  States  retreats  prl  r  to 
having  established  a  sound  basis  of  rela  ons 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  vacuums  will  be  :re- 
ated  that  only  the  Soviet  Union  can  fill 

We  cannot,  however,  relax  our  effor  i  to 
achieve  a  sound  basis  of  relations  witt: 
Soviet  Union.  I  strongly  support  a  contl:  ued 
search  for  common  areas  of  Interest  In  ll|att- 
ing  arms.  Arms  limitations  agreements 
provide  equal  benefits  for  both  sides; 
must  be  verifiable  so  that  we  can  be  stire 
the  other  side  Is  living  up  to  Its  bargain: 
they  must  be  subject  to  Congressional 
proval  and  continued  Congressional 
sight.  Even  with  these  safeguards,  arms  Imi- 
tations agreements  may  entail  an  eleme:  t  of 
risk.  We  do  not  live  In  a  world  free  from  Isk. 
It  is  necessary  to  take  some  risks  for  f  ace 
because  there  are  much  greater  risks  In  un- 
checked arms  races.  Unabated  arms  i  ices 
may  result  in  more  defense,  but  they  i  can 
less  security.  I  hope  that  both  countries  will 
recognize  their  common  Interests — both  po- 
litical and  economic — in  arms  limitation  , 

Tills  brings  me  to  the  domestic  conte:  t  of 
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our  defense  policy.  While  we  need  a  strong 
defense,  we  must  alsa  practice  economy  In 
the  defense  area.  As  an  advocate  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  fiscal  resi>onsiblllty  and  a 
foe  of  inflation,  I  deplore  the  attitude  of  some 
In  the  military  who  think  that  the  normal 
strictures  against  waste  and  careless  use  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  does  not  apply  to  them. 
No  one  should  believe  that  the  mere  invoca- 
tion of  the  words  "national  security"  guar- 
antees free  and  unlimited  access  to  the 
United  States  Treasury.  Defense  is  not  an  end 
In  Itself:  it  is  a  burden  forced  upon  us  by  the 
nature  of  the  world  we  live  In.  It  Is  a  burden 
we  must  bear,  but  there  Is  no  point  in  making 
It  heavier  than  it  has  to  be.  To  guard  against 
Inflation,  all  government  programs — includ- 
ing defense  programs — must  be  carefully  ex- 
amined and  strictly  Justified  according  to 
need. 

Lets  take  a  careful  look  at  the  defense 
budget.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  defense 
spending  has  gone  up.  But,  It  is  also  a  fact 
that  the  defense  budget  has  gone  up  less 
than  most  sectors  of  the  budget.  During  the 
past  decade,  total  Federal  outlays  have  in- 
creased by  157"^..  Defense  spending  during 
this  same  period  increased  84% ,  about  half  of 
much.  As  a  proportion  of  the  Federal  budget, 
defense  now  takes  27(  of  your  tax  dollar, 
whereas  in  1964 — the  year  before  our  military 
Involvement  in  Vietnam  began — it  took  42<, 
or  nearly  half.  As  a  percentage  of  our  budget 
and  gross  National  product,  defense  Is  now 
lower  than  at  any  time  since  before  the 
Korean  War. 

The  gross  figures,  however,  tell  only  a  very 
minor  part  of  the  story.  Within  the  defense 
budget,  we  are  spending  much  greater 
amounts  on  operations  and  maintence,  on 
per  unit  manpower  costs,  and  retirement 
costs.  Our  spending  for  procurement  and  re- 
search and  development  are  becoming  a 
smaller  part  of  the  budget. 

Inflation  and  the  increasing  sophistication 
of  weapons  has  meant  that  the  average  de- 
fense dollar  buys  a  good  deal  less  than  It 
used  to.  The  money  that  is  required  to  build 
a  thousand  of  the  latest  F-14  fighters  today 
would  have  bought  more  than  a  hundred 
thovisand  fighter  aircraft  In  World  War  II. 
A  nuclear  submarine  c6st  $81  million  in  1964; 
today  one  costs  $181  million:  a  Jeep  which 
coi-t  $3,300  in   1964  today  costs  $4,200. 

At  the  same  time  procurement  costs  have 
been  doubling,  our  expenditure  on  procure- 
ment has  Increased  only  about  25'>,  from 
$15  billion  in  1964  to  $18.7  blUion  in 
fiscal  year  1974.  Accounting  for  Inflation  we 
are  spending  less  today  on  procurement  than 
we  were  ten  years  ago.  We  are  buying  less 
and  our  overall  defense  capaiillity  Is 
a-eakened. 

The  story  In  the  research  and  develop- 
ment budget  la  very  similar.  Ten  years  ago 
we  spent  $7  billion  on  research  and  develop- 
ment; this  year  we  are  spending  $8  billion. 
Again,  if  we  account  for  Inflation,  we  are 
spending  about  $2  billion  less  in  terms  of 
buying  power  than  we  did  in  1964.  We  are 
not  sure  what  the  Soviet  Union  is  spend- 
ing because  such  budget  figures  are  a  deep, 
darlc  secret  there,  but  the  estimates  start  at 
$10  billion  and  go  up  to  $20  billion. 

In  the  contemporary  world,  research  and 
development  is  a  very  key  aspect  of  the 
overall  strategic  balance.  A  technological 
breakthrough  by  one  side  may  be  converted 
into  a  permanent  military  and  political  ad- 
vantage. It  may  very  well  be  necessary  In 
the  near  future  to  devote  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  our  defense  budget  to  research  and 
development  In  order  to  prevent  the  Soviet 
Union  from  achieving  a  technological  ad- 
vantage over  the  United  States. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  to  spend  more  in 
the  areas  of  procurement  and  research  and 
development,  we  will  need  to  look  for  more 
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effective  ways  of  saving  money  In  other  areas 
of  the  defense  budget.  The  largest  increases. 
In  recent  years,  have  come  In  military  sala- 
ries and  retirement  pay.  Twenty  year*  ago 
manpower  coets  were  about  a  third  of  the 
defense  budget.  With  pay  Increases  and  the 
advent  of  the  volunteer  army,  manpower 
costs  have  risen  to  take  56  cents  of  each  de- 
fense dollar.  Despite  large  reductions  in  per- 
sonnel, manpower  remains  an  extremely  ex- 
pensive defense  item. 

Last  year  Congress  established  a  Defense 
Manpower  Commission  to  examine  manpow- 
er Issues.  Certainly,  Imaginative  solutions  are 
In  order  If  we  are  going  to  prevent  salaries 
from  pricing  us  out  of  a  good  defense. 

One  approach  to  the  manpower  problem 
may  be  to  place  more  emphasis  on  National 
Guard  and  reoerve  units.  One  unfortunate  by- 
product .of  recent  Pentagon  doctrine  has  been 
to  emphasize  use  of  the  active  forces  for  all 
military  missions  and  to  require  the  Guard 
and  Reserves  to  bear  the  brunt  of  budget 
cuts.  Tet,  according  to  some  specialists,  there 
are  a  number  of  lower  priority  missions 
which  Guardsmen  and  Reservists  could  per- 
form at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  using  active- 
duty  personnel.  One  such  mission  is  the  de- 
fense of  the  continental  United  States  against 
bomber  attack.  This  has  a  low  priority  sta- 
tus because  the  Soviets  have  never  concen- 
trated on  developing  long-range  bomber 
forces  and  the  likelihood  of  a  bomber  attack 
Is  generally  believed  to  be  pretty  remote.  The 
surest  way  to  Increase  the  likelihood,  how- 
ever, would  be  to  relax  our  guard.  Here  then 
is  a  necessary  mission  which  would  probably 
be  handled  as  effectively,  but  with  less  ex- 
pense, by  our  Guard  and  Reserves. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Defense  Manpower 
Commission  and  the  appropriate  military  au- 
thorities would  give  this  suggestion  careful 
consideration  and  would  try  to  identify  other 
opportunities  to  save  active-duty  manpower 
by  better  use  of  the  National  Guard  and 
Reserves. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  a  host  of  other 
problems  that  require  urgent  consideration. 
The  United  States  has  the  world's  highest 
ratio  of  support  to  combat  personnel.  There 
is  too  much  stafSng  at  headquarters.  One  of 
the  worst  examples  is  the  Southern  Command 
in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  which  hsis  little 
more  than  10,000  military  personnel,  but  also 
has  10  generals,  2  admirals,  and  4  headquar- 
ters. Incidentally,  the  naval  "fleet"  assigned 
to  the  Southern  Command  consists  of  two 
45-foot  fishing  boats  which  are  used  by  the 
brass.. 

We  have  a  huge  one  million  man  civilian 
payroll — there  are  almost  half  as  many  civil- 
ians in  our  military  establishment  as  there 
are  active  military  personnel.  There  is  the 
problem  of  grade  creep — the  tendency  of  the 
armed  services  to  have  higher  and  higher 
proportions  of  top-ranlclng  officers,  further 
compounding  manpower  costs.  Finally,  we 
have  a  very  serious  problem  of  escalating 
costs  of  retirement. 

Underlying  each  of  these  problems  is  the 
need  for  a  new  basic  orientation  In  the  way 
the  Pentagon  views  manpower.  It  used  to  be 
that  manpower  was  seen  as  relatively  inex- 
pensive. Now  manpower  Is  in  short-supply; 
it  Is  expensive;  and  the  military  will  have 
to  make  the  very  best  use  of  each  man. 

I  have  covered  only  some  of  the  problems 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  resolve  if  we 
are  going  to  have  a  strong  national  defense. 
Adequate  research  and  development  funds, 
careful  procvirement  policies,  and  the  wise 
use  of  manpower,  however,  are  not  in  them- 
selves a  guarantee  of  a  strong  national  de- 
fense. It  also  requires  careful  and  continued 
cultivation  of  the  best  traditions  of  the 
American  military — thorough  training,  at- 
tention to  duty,  discipline,  and  subordina- 
tion to  civilian  authority. 
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I  emphasize  particularly  the  last — subordi- 
nation to  civUlan  authority— because  while 
our  civilian  leadership  is  democratically  con- 
trolled through  the  electoral  process,  the 
military  is  and  must  be  autocratic.  If  the 
military  Is  not  controlled  by  the  civilian  au- 
thorities then  we  will  not  have  a  strong  na- 
tional defense  because  the  military  itself 
could  be  a  threat  to  those  very  freedoms  and 
rights  we  seek  to  defend.  For  this  reason, 
whenever  there  has  been  a  question  of  civil- 
ian control — as  in  the  famous  MacArthur 
case  or  more  recently  in  the  case  of  General 
Lavelle— the  dictates  of  our  civilian  leader- 
ship— the  Presldent^must  prevail,  because 
he  and  he  alone,  is  accountable  to  the  elec- 
torate for  the  actions  of  the  military. 

I  am  sure  that  you  remember  that  two 
years  ago  It  came  to  light  that  one  of  our 
Air  Force  generals.  General  Lavelle,  had  re- 
Interpreted  the  rules  of  engagement  to  in- 
tensify bombing  of  North  Vietnam  without 
submitting  the  matter  to  higher  authorities. 
In  doing  so,  he  violated  two  traditions  of  the 
American  mUltary— submission  to  civilian 
authority  and  obedience  to  military  super- 
visors. 

Recently,  the  Air  Force  asked  that  two  of 
General  Lavelles  subordinates.  Brig.  Gen. 
Charles  A.  Gabriel  and  Major  General  Alton 
D.  Slay,  be  promoted,  and  the  promotions  are 
currently  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Both  men  testified  before  the 
Committee  almost  two  years  ago  that  they 
knew  of  the  unauthorized  bombing  raids  and 
of  the  falsification  of  reports  in  order  to  keep 
them  secret.  Neither  questioned  the  propriety 
of  what  was  happening  although  both  had 
served  more  than  twenty  years  In  the  mili- 
tary. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  civilian  control  and  military  dis- 
cipline, I  very  much  doubt  that  either  gen- 
eral should  be  rewarded  with  promotion.  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, but  I  will  be  very  interested  in  the  vote 
the  Committee  will  take  on  these  promotions. 
Should  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  full 
Senate  for  action  on  the  Floor,  there  would 
have  to  be  very  persuasive  evidence  presented 
in  favor  of  promotion  before  I  could  support 
it. 

Let  me  close  by  saying  a  word  about  Amer- 
ica's role  in  the  world.  I  think  we  can  be 
Justly  proud  of  our  place  in  contemporary  in- 
ternational history.  The  United  States  has 
lived  side  by  side  In  peace  with  Its  much 
smaller  neighbors  on  this  continent  for  more 
than  a  century.  We  acted  in  a  manner  en- 
tirely new  to  world  history  at  the  end  of  the 
last  world  war  when,  although  we  had  the 
military  and  economic  power  to  dominate  the 
world,  we  chose  Instead  to  pursue  the  path  of 
peace.  We  made  special  sacrifices  over  the 
past  quarter  century  to  maintain  stability 
In  the  world  and  to  restore  war  torn  regions 
to  prosperity.  We  took  on  the  awful  burdens 
of  limited  war  In  Korea  and  Vietnam,  and 
historians  may  long  debate.  Just  as  we  have 
debated,  whether  we  were  wrong  or  whether 
we  were  right.  But,  I  am  confident  that  his- 
tory will  applaud  our  overall  efforts  In  the 
difficult  postwar  period. 

Now  we  have  arrived  at  a  Juncture  when  a 
real  measure  of  international  detente  and 
peace  seems  within  our  reach.  We  also  show 
signs  of  weariness  from  the  past  frustrations 
of  reaching  this  goal.  It  is  not  the  time  to 
give  up.  I  think  we  all— in  Mllford  and 
around  this  country — should  recognize  that 
we  still  live  in  very  difficult  and  complex 
times  and  that  our  country  still  has  an  Im- 
portant and  active  role  to  play  in  the  world 
around  us.  I  hope  that  we  will  approach  our 
problems  with  maturity,  recognizing  that 
our  role  Imposes  on  us  certain  sacrifices.  The 
way  to  f>eace  requires  a  strong  defense  for 
America  and  her  allies;    it  requires  an   in- 
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volved  America,  and  it  requires  that  we  have 
a  generous  spirit,  ready  to  defend  our  own 
vital  Interests,  but  alert  to  new  opportunities 
to  promote  international  peace. 


NO  FERTILIZER  SHORTAGE  IN 
WASHINGTON 


HON.  JERRY  LITTON 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21,  1974 

Mr.  LITTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
opinion,  the  USDA  is  releasing  "wishes" 
rather  than  facts  and  should  be  more 
realistic  with  their  estimates  on  the  fer- 
tilizer shortages  facing  American  farm- 
ers this  year. 

Farmers  need  to  have  a  true  picture  of 
the  fertilizer  shortage  so  they  can  plan 
accordingly.  By  knowing  what  their  sup- 
ply might  be,  farmers  could  plan  to  put 
the  fertilizer  where  it  would  do  the  most 
good. 

The  USDA  was  predicting  5-percent 
fertilizer  shortages  when  most  of  the 
industry  put  the  figure  at  15  percent.  At 
a  briefing  with  Dr.  Dunlop,  of  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council,  a  couple  of  weeks  ago, 
we  were  told  we  only  had  a  spot  fertilizer 
shortage;  but,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tell  you  the 
spot  covers  an  area  that  goes  from  coast 
to  coast  and  from  Texas  to  North  Dakota. 

Last  year  the  USDA  made  predictions 
which  continually  were  off  a  country 
mile.  The  administration  has  released 
misleading  estimates  in  the  apparent 
hope  that  by  releasing  the  estimates  they 
would  come  true. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  year's  U.S.  shortage 
is  more  than  3  million  tons  of  nitrogen 
fertilizer  and  this  does  not  include  al- 
most that  much  shortage  in  phosphate. 
The  predictions  of  food  prices  leveling 
off  this  year  could  be  wrong,  because  of 
the  fertilizer  shortage. 

The  USDA  turned  loose  all  the  farm- 
land in  America,  but  the  fertilizer  simply 
is  not  there  to  properly  utilize  this  acre- 
age. The  3  million  tons  of  nitrogen  fer- 
tilizer that  we  do  not  have  means  we  will 
produce  22.5  million  tons  less  grain  this 
year  than  we  would  normally  be  able  to 
produce.  That  is  nearly  twice  as  much 
grain  as  was  involved  in  the  famous 
Russian  wheat  deal. 

The  grain  that  would  not  be  produced 
this  year,  because  of  the  fertilizer  short- 
age would  produce  the  equivalent  of  50 
billion  loaves  of  bread  which  is  a  5-year 
supply  of  bread  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  America.  If  the  grain  which 
is  not  produced  because  of  the  fertilizer 
shortage  were  all  corn,  it  would  produce 
a  170-year  supply  of  cornflakes  for 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  factors  contrib- 
uted to  the  present  fertilizer  shortage  in 
America.  Fertilizer  profit  margins  were 
low  in  the  1960's,  causing  some  big  com- 
panies to  get  out  of  the  fertilizer  business. 
When  fertilizer  demand  picked  up,  our 
Government  initiated  the  price  freeze, 
locking  the  plants  in  at  low  profit  mar- 
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gins  at  a  time  when  they  should  have 
been  expanding. 

This  freeze  not  only  discouraged  plant 
expansion  at  a  time  of  increased  demand, 
but  it  put  American  fertilizer  prices  well 
below  the  world  market  price  which  in 
effect  encouraged  fertilizer  exports  at  the 
very  time  we  were  experiencing  shortages 
ourselves.  But  many  American  farmers 
could  not  buy  it  at  any  price. 

Other  causes  of  the  fertilizer  shortage 
were  the  nearly  20  million  more  acres  put 
in  production  this  year,  increased  grain 
prices  which  justified  heavier  than  usual 
fertilizer  application,  the  poor  fertility 
of  the  new  land  put  into  production 
which  requires  heavy  fertilization,  and 
the  shortage  of  natural  gas  from  which 
all  American  nitrogen  fertilizer  is  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  especially  critical  of 
the  USDA  encouraging  fertilizer  use 
while  the  State  Department  was  encour- 
aging its  export  through  low-interest 
loans,  while  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
was  encouraging  its  sale  abroad  by  freez- 
ing domestic  prices  below  the  world  mar- 
ket price.  The  Cost  of  Living  Council  fi- 
nally lifted  the  freeze  on  fertilizer,  but 
only  after  tens  of  thousands  of  tons  had 
been  literally  forced  abroad.  The  fertil- 
izer we  exported  last  year,  because  of 
the  artificial  price  created  by  the  freeze 
represents  the  shortage  we  now  face  in 
America. 

Tlie  lifting  of  the  fertilizer  freeze 
helped  discourage  exports,  but  a  separate 
agreement  between  Dvmlop  and  fertilizer 
manufacturers  after  the  ending  of  the 
freeze  had,  in  effect,  reinstated  the  freeze, 
except  this  time  it  is  brokers  who  are  do- 
ing the  exporting  to  get  around  the 
"deal  with  Dunlop,"  just  as  brokers  got 
around  the  freeze  to  drive  up  the  price  of 
propane. 

If  fertilizer  manufacturers  do  not  fair- 
ly allocate  their  fertilizer  supplies  to 
their  dealers  on  the  basis  of  last  years 
sales,  they  could  well  be  faced  with  man- 
datory allocations  of  fertiUzer  such  as 
those  presently  being  used  in  the  pe- 
troleum industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  office  has  received  nu- 
merous reports  of  local  fertilizer  dealers 
who  were  advised  they  would  get  as  little 
as  30  percent  of  the  fertilizer  they  soM 
last  year.  This  will  not  only  mean  the 
closing  of  many  local  dealerships,  but  will 
also  mean  that  large  numbers  of  farms 
in  a  given  geographic  area  which  de- 
pended on  the  dealer  for  fertilizer  needs 
will  have  greatly  reduced  yields.  This 
could  have  a  damaging  economic  effect 
on  some  small  towns. 

Considering  the  high  fertility  needs  of 
the  20  million  additional  acres  being  put 
into  production,  which  included  millions 
of  acres  that  had  not  been  fertilized  for 
many  years,  and  considering  the  higher 
grain  prices  justifying  heavier  than  usu- 
al fertilizer  application,  it  would  appear 
fertilizer  requirements  are  going  to  be  at 
least  10  percent  greater  than  last  year. 
If  this  were  true  and  if  we  only  have  a 
5 -percent  shortage  of  fertilizer  as  the 
USDA  says,  fertilizer  dealers  aroimd  the 
country  should  be  getting  105  percent  of 
what  they  sold  last  year.  I  know  of  no 
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dealer  in  Missouri  getting  100  peicent 
and  most  I  have  contacted  are  gating 
50  to  80  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  Indlastlc 
demand  for  food,  reductions  in  fooqjsup- 
ply  are  always  magnified  in  the  prflpe  of 
food  to  the  consumer.  A  l-percenl  de- 
crease In  food  supply  can  mean  a  3Hfto  4- 
percent  increase  in  food  price.  I  d»  not 
expect  the  USDA  to  see  that  morij  fer- 
tilizer is  produced  overnight,  but  atHeast 
they  can  give  the  true  facts  to  the  lairm- 
ers  so  they  can  better  utilize  the  fertilizer 
we  do  have. 
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HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST/lTES 

Friday,  March  22,  1974 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  Ixio- 
matic  that  a  democratic  society  depends 
on  the  availability  of  information  and 
openness  in  the  communication  andj  dis- 
cussion of  that  information.  Too  Often 
we  confuse  communication  with  rha  oric 
and  form  with  substance.  > 

There  is  a  compelling  need  for  \jb  to 
consider  the  ethical  content  of  our  pub- 
lic communications.  To  put  it  ra>her 
bluntly,  the  public  is  convinced  that  a  ome 
of  their  elected  ofiBcials  have  been  guilty 
of  lies  and  deceit.  During  the  Kennedy 
a4ministration,  there  was  talk  of  "man- 
aged news";  during  the  Johnson  adtfiin- 
istratlon,  it  was  called  a  "credilnlity 
gap";  and  under  the  present  adminis- 
tration, one  day's  official  pronounce^  lent 
often  become  "inoperative"  the  next  day. 

Recently.  I  received  a  copy  of  an  ad- 
dress given  by  Robert  C.  Jeffrey,  pcesi- 
dent  of  the  Speech  Communication;  As- 
sociation and  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Speech  Communication  atj  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin.  Mr.  Pj  -esi- 
dent,  because  of  the  pertinence  of; this 
address  to  the  subject  of  my  remirks, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  its  te|^  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarkt  i. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sp  «ch 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re|J3rd, 
as  follows: 

Ethics  in  Public  Disclosttrk 
(Delivered  by  Robert  C.  Jeffrey) 

Thre«  years  ago  when  I  accepted  tl 
vltatlon  to  be  a  nominee  for  Second 
President  of  the  Speech  Communlcatioi 
soclation,  I  did  so  as  a  matter  of  duty  t| 
Association  with  little  serious  thoug] 
being  elected.  Upon  learning  of  my  ele< 
I  was  forced  to  contemplate  the  rigors 
offices  suddenly  thrust  upon  me.  Coi 
platlon  led  to  the  realization  of  a  coi 
ment  to  edit  the  convention  abstracts!  the 
principal  duty  of  the  Second  Vlce-Presi  ent, 
and  to  plan  the  National  Convention  the 
principal  duty  of  the  First  Vlce-Presll  ent. 
These  onerous  chores  could  be  endurid,  I 
concluded,  if  the  thought  of  the  presidential 
year  were  kept  foremost  in  mind.  I  discos fcred 
that  editing  the  convention  abstracts  {was 
not  as  onerous  as  I  had  anticipated,  and  |bat 
planning  the  convention  can  be  both  p  eas- 
urable  and  rewarding,  as  well  as  time  :on- 
sximlng.  I  have  discovered  more  Imports  »tly, 
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in  the  three  years  of  official  service  to  this 
Association,  that  accepting  the  demands  of 
professional  activity  has  proved,  ultimately, 
to  be  its  own  rewar^  , 

Last  December,  with  the  first  two  years  of 
service  completed  and  Ted  Clevenger's  term 
approaching  closure,  I  turned  to  the  "Opera- 
tions Manual"  of  the  Association  for  assist- 
ance In  performing  the  duties  of  the  Presi- 
dent. On  the  page  titled  "Guide  for  Presi- 
dents." Don  Bryant  stated  one  procedure  suc- 
cinctly: During  the  summer  and  fall  o'^the 
Presidential  year,  "the  President  should  com- 
pose an  exceUent  Presidential  Address  for  the 
national  convention  of  such  scope  as  the 
President  thinks  fit."  He  further  advised: 
"Try  out  parts  of  it  at  regional  and  other 
meetings."  The  platform  you  provide  me  as 
President  of  the  Speech  Communication  As- 
sociation is  a  hearty  source  of  professional 
satisfaction  and.  taking  Don  Bryant's  ad- 
monition seriously,  one  I  would  like  to  cap- 
italize on  today  in  discussing  a  much 
neglected  concept  in  the  teaching  and  re- 
search in  communication — the  problem  of 
ethics  in  public  discourse. 

Many  of  you  at  regional  or  state  conven- 
tions have  heard  me  refer  to  several  events 
and  practices  in  our  world  today  that 
threaten  our  ethical  communication  conduct. 
One  of  those  practices  Is  the  employment, 
with  tax  monies,  of  an  "Executive  Flunky," 
if  you  will,  as  a  mouthpiece  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Zlegler  in  the  pres- 
ent administration  holds  this  post.  As  com- 
munication strategists  we  have  passively  and 
uncritically  accepted  this  practice,  thereby 
harboring  and  condoning  the  institution  of  a 
Presidential  Scapegoat,  an  institution  that 
permits  our  highest  elected  officer  to  test 
public  opinion  In  a  quasl-offlclal  fashion.  If 
reaction  to  the  statements  attributed  to  the 
President  is  negative  the  President  can  deny 
responsibility  for  the  statement.  With  this 
simple  mechanism  of  public  statement  by 
proxy  we  encourage  both  deliberately  de- 
signed deception  and  abrogation  of  resp>onsl- 
bility. 

By  permitting  our  highest  elected  officials 
and  those  they  appoint  to  administrative 
posts  to  classify  information  as  confidential, 
and  by  placing  no  constraints  on  those  pub- 
lic servants,  we  deny  the  public  information 
necessary  for  proper  decision-making  In  the 
democratic  process. 

Equally  as  reprehensible  and  deplorable  Is 
our  national  adininLstration's  malfeasant  ef- 
forts to  weaken  the  Integrity  of  the  press 
by  deliberate  design.  At  this  convention  last 
year,  New  York  Times'  writers  Roiiert  Semple 
and  James  Naughton  concluded  that  the 
present  administration  has  been  so  success- 
ful in  undermining  the  credibility  of  the 
press  that  the  public  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  Watergate  saboteurs  once  exposed.  That, 
of  course,  was  prior  to  the  Waterg^ate  Hear- 
ings. The  word  "coverup,"  however,  has  now 
become  a  household  word  and  extends  be- 
yond the  Watergate  matter  to  areas  perhaps 
yet  to  be  discovered. 

These  practices  are  among  many  that  lead 
Inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  refuses  to  demand  an  ethical  re- 
sponsibility from  its  leadership.  It  Is  a  fright- 
ening prospect,  and  one  that  Richard  Nixon 
viewed  with  alarm  In  1970  when,  recalling 
the  bombing  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
in  that  year,  he  said  ".  .  .  what  corrodes  a 
society  even  more  deeply  than  violence  itself 
Is  the  acceptance  of  violence,  the  condoning 
of  terror,  excusing  of  Inhiiman  acts  In  a 
misguided  effort  to  accommodate  the  com- 
munity standards  to  those  of  the  violent 
few." 

If  we  substitute  the  words  "crime"  or  "ir- 
responsibility" for  the  word  "violence,"  we 
arrive  at  the  basis  for  my  remarks  this  after- 
noon. 
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The  corrosive  effect  of  the  acceptance  of 
deception  has  led  to  the  cheapening  of  au- 
thority in  America  in  recent  years.  Too  many 
broken  promises,  too  many  empty  words,  too 
little  real  achievement  of  vital  objectives, 
too  many  inept  or  Insensitive  or  Inexplicable 
decisions  made  by  untouchable  officials  In 
tmreachable  institutions — all  of  these  have 
undermined  both  the  Integrity  of  and  our 
respect  for  the  figures  who  lay  claim  to  exec- 
utive leadership  and  executive  "prlvUege." 
This  disintegration  of  administrative  mor- 
ality and  accompanying  public  impertinence 
extend  beyond  the  American  Presidency  to 
leadership  in  the  universities,  corporations, 
unions,  and  organized  religion.  Some  of  the 
practices  of  our  profession  have,  in  my  opin- 
ion, contributed,  however  subtly,  to  this  im- 
palement of  national  morality. 

First,  the  research  emphasis  In  human 
communication  has,  for  over  a  decade,  been 
behavlorally  oriented,  accompanied  by  an 
abandonment  In  many  academic  programs 
of  a  healthy  and  balanced  orientation  with 
interest  in  humanistic  and  ethical  aspects 
of  communication.  Historically,  technological 
progress  has  always  left  In  its  wake  agonizing 
political  and  social  change,  and  even  though 
earth's  complexion  has  changed  every  min- 
ute since  it  first  took  off  around  the  sun, 
what  is  so  shockingly  new  about  our  chang- 
ing world  Is  that  where  It  once  changed  Im- 
perceptibly, it  now  convulses  and  heaves  and 
shatters  and  reconstitutes  itself  before  our 
very  eyes.  Reflecting  this  scientific  upheaval 
is  the  behavioral  and  objective  orientation 
in  communication  research  in  which  the  hu- 
man as  individual  is  often  neglected  and  the 
mass  as  Individual  Is  subjected  to  experi- 
mentation and  manipulation. 

We  have  been  "scientifically"  aware,  how- 
ever, since  the  turn  of  the  century  that  no 
objective  reality  exists,  that  every  percep- 
tion of  objectivity,  regardless  of  the  sophisti- 
cation and  precision  of  our  measuring  In- 
struments, in  the  final  analysis,  is  deter- 
mined by  individual  perceptivity  and  c^a- 
bllity.  It  is  amazing  that  since  Planck's  dis- 
covery of  Quantum  Theory  in  1900  the  "sci- 
entific" world  has  recognized  the  reciprocity 
between  the  scientist  as  Individual  and  the 
world  he  seeks  to  control,  and  yet,  we  In 
Speech  Communication  are  propagating  as 
"new,"  "progressive,"  and  "innovative"  a  view 
of  human  behaviors  strangely  reminiscent  of 
19th  century  scientific  thought. 

Related  to  the  emphasis  on  scientific  in- 
vestigation of  communication  behavior  is  a 
second  practice  contributing  to  the  ethical 
and  moral  decline  in  our  communicative  so- 
ciety— an  extreme  concern  with  the  develop- 
ment of  Images  in  leadership  roles.  As  Daniel 
Boorstln  so  eloquently  put  it,  "the  making 
of  illusions  which  flood  our  experiences  has 
become  the  business  of  America."  The  so- 
phistication of  contemporary  iUuslon  making 
results  from  the  subjugation  of  Individual 
identity  to  group  profile,  inevitably  leading 
to  excesses  in  promoting  products  for  human 
consumption  and  Images  for  leadership  roles. 
Encouraged  by  such  falsified  profiles  of  hu- 
man behaviors,  experimentation  on  changing 
human  behavior  on  the  basis  of  group  norms 
rather  than  Individual  reasoning  has  become 
paramount.  If.  in  persuasion,  there  were  more 
concern  for  the  integrity  of  the  individual, 
there  might  be  less  need  for  truth  in  lend- 
ing laws,  truth  in  advertising  laws  and  fair- 
ness in  campaign  practices  legislation. 

In  speech  criticism,  our  research  and  pub- 
lications refiect  a  near  obsession  with  tracing 
the  develc^ment  of  Images  in  political  cam- 
paigns, resulting  in  an  abrogation  of  our  re- 
sponsibility to  students  and  the  public.  We 
no  longer  demand  accuracy  of  statement,  and 
too  often  train  our  students  to  be  experts 
in  the  art  of  plotting  the  creation  of  de- 
ceptive practices  rather  than  unmasking  and 
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Indicting  those  practices.  The  loss  ol  respect 
for  the  spoken  word,  an  Inevitable  product 
of  image  making,  has  led  former  Attorney 
General  John  Mitchell,  referring  to  the  Nixon 
Administration,  to  assert,  "You  will  be  better 
advised  to  watch  what  we  do  instead  of  what 
we  say."  This  statement  led  Richard  Harris, 
In  his  book  Justice,  to  remark  that  the  state- 
ment was  "the  most  astonishing  admission  of 
high  level  duplicity  in  government  history." 
A  third  practice  of  teachers  and  research- 
ers in  communication  that  has  contributed 
to  the  lack  of  concern  for  ethical  and  moral 
responslbUity  on  the  part  of  American  lead- 
ership Is  our  growing  preoccupation  with  the 
superficial  dimensions  of  non-rational  dis- 
course, body  rhetoric,  the  rhetoric  of  the 
streets,  the  rhetoric  of  numbers.  Wayne 
Booth,  recognizing  both  the  rhetorical  valid- 
ity of  such  acts  of  persuasion  and  their  in- 
herent dangers  asserts:  "...  a  case  could  be 
made  for  the  claim  that  we  live  in  the  most 
rhetorical  age  of  all  time,  if  by  rhetoric  we 
mean  whatever  men  do  to  change  each  others 
minds  without  giving  good  reasons  for 
change."  Booth's  extension  of  what  consti- 
tutes rhetoric  demands  a  return  to  an  ethical 
consciousness. 

An  integral  part  of  a  new  rhetorical  theory 
must  be  a  renewed  consideration  of  ethics  in 
public  discourse.  This  consideration  must  of 
necessity  revert  to  a  discussion  of  Aristotle's 
determinants  of  a  moral  act.  Father  Law- 
rence Flynn  succinctly  describes  the  Aristo- 
telian Determinants  of  a  moral  act  in  a  1957 
article  in  the  "Speech  Teacher."  He  reasons 
first  that  a  moral  act  is  dependent  upon  the 
establishment  of  a  human  act.  He  writes, 
"A  truly  human  act  proceeds  from  a  rational 
agent  who  knows  what  he  does  and  chooses 
freely  to  do  it.  The  power  to  reason,  which 
distinguishes  men  from  brutes,  underlies 
man's  recognition  of  a  means-to-end  rela- 
tionship. So.  before  we  choose  means-to-end 
we  must  know  the  end,  the  means,  and  the 
relation  between  them.  To  perform  human 
acts  we  need  knowledge  and  human 
choice.  .  .  ." 

To  determine  the  goodness  or  badness  of 
a  human  act,  however,  requires  an  analysis 
of  the  object,  the  act,  the  intent  of  the 
agent,  and  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  act.  Consequently,  In  determining  the 
ethics  of  a  public  statement,  it  is  necessary 
to  analyze  what  the  speaker  does,  why  he 
does  it  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  does  it.  The  measurement  of  effects  of  a 
public  utterance  may  offer  historical  fact, 
but  reveals  nothing  of  the  utterance's  ethical 
Structure.  Even  though  the  speaker's  pur- 
pose or  ultimate  end  is  good,  Aristotle  would 
reqtilre  that  the  rhetorical  devices,  tech- 
niques, methods,  or  fact  pass  the  test  of 
morality  according  to  the  three  determi- 
nants. If  the  end  sought  by  the  speaker  is 
good,  the  act  of  achieving  that  end  is  un- 
ethical if  the  speaker  selects  unethical 
means.  Likewise,  even  though  means  to 
achieve  an  end  are  ethical  or  good,  the  end 
itself  may  be  bad.  Consequently,  to  Judge 
the  goodness  or  badness  of  a  speech  or  other 
communicative  act,  all  of  the  determinants 
must  be  satisfied.  Deliberate  falsification  is 
morally  faulty  because  it  frustrates  the 
natural  purpose  of  speech  in  a  democratic 
society  which  is  to  transmit  Judgments  to 
auditors,  and  because  it  interferes  with  the 
auditors'  judgment  capabilities. 

Since  the  human  act,  to  be  Judged  morally, 
must  be  deliberate  and  free,  one  might  sup- 
pose that  an  unconscious  misrepresentation 
or  falsification  that  may  result  in  a  partial 
distortion  or  complete  misrepresentation 
through  ignorance  would  be  excused.  How- 
ever, a  speaker  must  assume  the  responsi- 
bility for  his  statements  and,  consequently, 
do  all  that  Is  possible  to  remove  his  ig- 
norance before  making  the  statement.  Ig- 
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norance  cannot  be  claimed  as  an  excuse  un- 
less it  can  also  be  shown  that  the  speaker 
did  what  was  within  his  power  to  remove 
that  ignorance.  Father  Flynn  would  have 
us  ask  the  question,  "Did  he  use  care  propor- 
tionate to  the  Importance  and  gravity  of  the 
situation?" 

It  has  been,  and  can  be  argued  that  the 
logical  and  emotional  aspects  or  rhetoric  are 
amoral,  that  they  derive  their  morality  from 
the  good  or  bad  intent  of  the  speaker  or 
agent.  The  use  of  logic  in  a  particular  dis- 
course may  be  bad,  but  it  is  not  morally  bad 
unless  the  intent  of  the  user  Is  bad.  The  prob- 
lem, then,  is  to  determine  the  intent  of  the 
commimlcator  or  agent. 

Often  It  Is  possible  to  determine  the  intent 
of  the  agent  by  the  arguments  assembled  In 
the  message.  For  instance,  most  rhetorical 
critics  would  consider  Nixon's  1952  "Checkers 
Speech"  logically  unacceptable  as  a  defense 
for  misusing  campaign  funds.  Few,  however, 
have  questioned  the  ethical  base  of  the 
speech  or  the  morality  of  the  act.  The  gen- 
eral public  response  to  the  speech  then,  as 
now,  lauded  it  as  a  monumental  rhetorical 
effort.  This  kind  of  critical  acceptance  Justi- 
fiably places  the  term  rhetoric  in  dubious 
quarters. 

Much  to  his  credit,  Barnet  Baskervllle  wrote 
in  his  analysis  of  the  Vice -Presidential  candi- 
date speaking  in  the  1952  campaign  that  the 
"Nixon  affair"  served  to  unify  a  divided  Re- 
publican party  and  elevated  Richard  Nixon 
to  a  prommence  seldom  enjoyed  by  a  Vice- 
Presidential  candidate.  He  also  observed,  "It 
seems  to  this  observer  that  the  phenomenal 
public  reaction  to  the  original  charge  to  the 
speech  itself  and  to  subsequent  counter 
charges,  revealed  an  alarming  preference  to 
appearances  rather  than  realities,  a  wide- 
spread preoccupation  with  legality  rather 
than  morality,  and  a  subordination  (by 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike)  of  ethical 
considerations  to  political  expediency."  The 
period  of  the  early  1960's  might  weU  serve 
as  the  reference  point  for  the  beginning  of 
the  deterioration  of  responsible  public  dis- 
course in  the  high  levels  of  government.  Hal 
Gulley  wrote  in  "Today's  Speech"  in  1970, 
that  ".  .  .  America's  public  statement-making 
Is  less  dependable,  reliable,  and  candid  than 
it  was  two  decades  ago;  that  we  are  witness- 
ing a  national  drift  toward  IrresponslbUlty 
toward  public  utterance.  In  some  areas  of 
our  national  life,  we  cannot  now  be  certain 
that  we  believe  what  some  people  are  saying." 
Gulley's  report  contained  an  alarming  expo- 
sure of  the  cavalier  attitude  with  which  gov- 
ernment officials  view  high  level  duplicity. 
He  quoted  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Public  Affairs,  Arthtir  Sylvester,  as 
saying  "It  is  the  government's  Inherent  right 
to  lie  If  necessary  to  save  Itself  when  faced 
with  nuclear  disaster;  this  Is  basic." 

We  as  a  nation  in  1973  have  been  brought 
to  the  brink  of  moral  and  ethical  deteriora- 
tion in  our  government.  No  one  in  this  au- 
dience needs  be  reminded  of  the  general  and 
pervasive  political  debauchery  associated 
with  the  amorphous  term  "Watergate."  Testi- 
mony of  men  respected  for  their  place  in  gov- 
ernment has  revealed  the  exhalted  place  of 
the  lie  and  deceit.  James  Reston  wrote  in 
the  New  York  Times  "Future  testimony  from 
Messrs.  Mitchell,  Erlichman,  Haldeman,  and 
Dean  may  throw  more  light  on  who  is  lying 
and  who  is  telling  the  truth.  Meanwhile,  it 
is  probably  better  to  follow  Paul  Porter's 
skeptical  advice:  "I  dont  say  these  men  are 
liars,  .  .  .  it's  just  that  they  have  such  respect 
for  the  truth  that  they  use  it  sparingly." 

In  this  time  of  national  despair  and  un- 
certainty, we  should  not  neglect  to  cele- 
brate the  system  of  justice  that  has  revealed 
the  unethical  conduct  of  some  of  our  more 
respected  leaders.  Our  system  of  justice  may 
he  slow  In  its  process,  but  It  offers  assurance 
of  ethical   cerUlnty  in  Its  results. 
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The  real  question,  however.  Is  not  whether 
the  guilty  will  vindicate  the  innocent.  The 
question  is,  rather,  "Where  lies  the  culpa- 
bility for  having  arrived  at  this  near  disas- 
trous condition" 

Every  man,  a  president  Included,  must  be 
accoimtable  for  his  acts  and  responsible  for 
his  statements.  But  if  the  President  acts  or 
speaks  irresponsibly,  those  who  elected  him 
to  office  are  not  free  of  guUt  if  the  evidence 
of  irresponslbiltiy  was  available  at  the  time 
of  election.  Richard  Nixon's  questionable 
ethics  have  been  observable  for  over  two 
decades.  But  In  those  two  decades,  academic 
critics  and  scholars  in  communication  have 
been  more  concerned  with  the  technologies 
of  communication  than  with  its  ethics. 
Richard  Nixon  was  and  continues  to  be  a 
"technician"  In  manipulating  public  atti- 
tudes for  self-aggrandizement.  Our  own  pub- 
lications refiect  a  preoccupation  with  Nixon's 
predictability,  his  appeals  to  audiences,  his 
nxastery  of  the  television  medium,  and  so  on. 
Few  articles,  however,  have  analyzed  the 
ethics  or  morality  of  his  statements.  It  Is 
a  sad  commentary  on  the  state  of  rhetoric 
in  the  academy  when  we  admit  that  ethical 
studies  of  the  Nixon  rhetoric  are  more  readi- 
ly available  in  the  press  than  In  scholarly 
Journals.  Traditionally,  rhetorical  critics 
have,  in  fact,  recognized  and  accepted  their 
charge  as  analysts  and  reporters  of  ethical 
conduct.  The  Fourth  Estate,  however,  and 
not  rhetorical  scholars,  first  alerted  the 
American  public  to  Nixon's  special  brand  of 
Administrative  Rhetoric.  Kenneth  Burke  has 
used  the  term  "Administrative  Rhetoric"  to 
explore  the  ethical  dimensions  of  Machla- 
v^U's  "The  Prince."  He  contends  that: 

"MachlavelU's  "The  Prlic«'  can  be  treated 
as  a  rhetoric  In  so  far  as  It  deals  with  a  pro- 
ducing of  effects  upon  an  audience.  Some- 
times the  Prince's  subjects  are  his  audience, 
sometimes  the  rulers  or  Inhabitants  of  for- 
eign states  are  the  audience,  sometimes  par- 
ticular factions  within  the  State.  If  you  have 
a  political  public  in  mind.  MachlavelU  says 
in  effect,  here's  the  sort  of  thins  yon  m'let  do 
to  move  them  for  your  purposes.  And  he  con- 
siders such  principles  of  persua.slon  as  these : 
either  treat  well  or  crush;  defend  weak  neigh- 
bors and  weaken  the  strong;  where  you  fore- 
see trouble,  provoke  war;  don't  make  others 
powerful;  be  like  the  prince  who  appointed 
a  harsh  governor  to  establish  order  .  .  .;  do 
necessary  evUs  at  one  stroke,  pay  out  benefits 
little  by  little;  sometimes  assure  the  citi- 
zens that  the  evU  days  will  soon  be  over,  at 
other  times  goad  them  to  fear  the  cruelties 
of  the  enemy;  be  sparing  of  your  own  and 
your  subjects'  wealth,  but  be  liberal  with  the 
wealth  of  others;  be  a  combination  of 
strength  and  stealth  (the  lion  and  fox);  ap- 
pear merciful,  dependable,  humane,  devout, 
upright,  but  be  the  opposite  in  actuality, 
whenever  the  circumstances  require  it,  .  .  . 
in  order  that  you  may  get  the  advantage  of 
good  Mlvlce  without  losing  people's  respect, 
give  experts  permission  to  speak  frankly, 
but  only  when  asked  to  speak;  have  a  few 
instances  who  are  encovu-aged  to  be  com- 
pletely frank,  and  who  are  well-plied  with 
rewards." 

Each  of  xis  can  find  specific  Instances  of 
the  Nixon  speeches.  They  are  Identifiable  as 
these  administrative  rhetorical  strategies  In 
early  as  1948  when,  in  his  senatorial  cam- 
paign, he  goaded  the  public  to  fear  the  cruel- 
ties of  the  enemy  and  assured  the  voters  that 
the  fear  would  end  with  his  election.  The 
strategies  are  even  more  identifiable  today 
with  the  crumbling  of  popular  respect  for  the 
man  and  his  rhetoric. 

As  conununlcatlon  critics  and  educators, 
w©  failed  in  our  responsibilities  to  officially 
oppose  those  practices  when  they  became  so 
blatantly  erident.  We  persist  in  that  failure 
today.  In  the  ten  hours  of  deliberations  of 
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the  Legislative  dbuncll  at  this  codbentlon, 
not  a  single  resofution  was  introduced  to 
condemn  the  unethical  practices  of  tne  Nixon 
administration  for  withholding  infolrmation 
from  the  public  for  political  and  pri\ 
poses;  for  deliberately  deceiving  th^l 
with  false  statements  as  in  the  di 
•  bombing  in  Cambodia  when,  in  facf 
curred:  for  refusing  to  supply  ta; 
and  correspondence  relating  to  possit 
inal  activities;  for  taping  private  cf 
tlons  without  the  knowledge  of  th^l  parties 
being  taped;  for  other  acts  relating  specifi- 
cally to  the  free  flow  of  information  and  pri- 
vacy of  communication  that  shoulcl  be  the 
central  concerns  of  teachers  and  sctwlars  in 
speech  communication. 

This  temerity  In  speaking  to  the 
communication  practices  of  the  prea 
tlonal  administration  reveals  an  abil 
of  our  role  as  protectors  of  ethical  coi 
cation.  If  there  is  one  thread  that  b\ 
gether  all  of  the  varied  interests  in 
sociation,  it  Is  a  decision  to  free 
sponsible  speech.  Tet,  when  that  freet 
responsibility  is  abridged  or  threateied.  we 
fail  to  act.  In  this  case,  the  excuse  mat  we 
must  act  only  in  areas  of  professionij 
petence  cannot  be  claimed  as  a  defij 
those  who  would  oppose  censure  res 
by  this  association. 

Last  year,  at  this  convention,  the 
tlve  Council  passed  a  resolution  dl 
that  "it  is  the  role  of  the  Speech  Co| 
cation  Association,  defining  itself 
manlstic  organization,  to  be  concerr 
the  communication  process  and  he 
process  affects  human  beings;  tha 
those  in  political  power  make  decls^ 
fectlng  millions  of  people,  those  peop 
a  right  both  to  know  those  decisions! 
offer  information  and  well-considerei 
Ions  on  them;  that  In  the  past  It  hi 
apparent  that  government  plays  a  si 
tial  role  in  determining  the  llmitatl 
freedom  of  speech  and  the  amount  o| 
mation  made  available  to  the  pubi: 
that  there  is  a  need  to  study  governm  | 
of  communication,  whether  it 
abridgment  of  free  speech,  failure 
municate  to  the  electorate,  or  resp 
use  of  communication  channels."  Wilfti  this 
expression  of  concern  for  governmer  's  use 
of  communication  controls,  our 
should  be  to  monitor  it  and  to  condjj^n  or 
praise  as  the  case  may  warrant. 

It  may  well  be  true  that  the  moi 
ethical  permissiveness  of  the  present 
istratlon  has,  as  Russell  Baker  wrote] 
customed  us  "to  accepting  mendacilj 
normal  condition  of  life  that  we  assui 
natiiral  for  everybody  to  lie  to  us,  e\ 
best  men."  But  ethical  permlssivenea 
in  a  Just  cause,  corrodes  the  soul; 
donlng  it  can  corrode  a  nation.  A^  Adial 
Stevenson  once  asserted,  "Those  who  <  >rrupt 
the  public  mind  are  Just  as  evil  as  the  e  who 
steal  from  the  public  purse." 

As  teachers  and  scholars  in  comn)unica- 
tion,  our  purpose  should  be  to  devejpp  re- 
spect for  ethical  communication  Iknd  a 
healthy  disdain  for  deception  In  and  ijDrrup- 
tlon  of  public  discourse.  Henry  Wlemi^n  and 
Otis  Walter  wrote  in  1967,  ".  .  .  Ethical!  Rhet- 
oric has  the  promise  of  creating  thosf  kinds 
of  conununlcation  which  can  help  swe  the 
human  being  from  disintegration,  nburlsb 
him  in  his  growth  toward  uniquely  jiuman 
goals,  and  eventually  transform  him  1<  to  the 
best  that  he  can  become."  That  should  be 
our  paramount  goal  as  teachers  and  at  bolars 
In  communication. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MAILLIARD 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21.  1974 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  been  a  high  honor  and  a 
privilege,  these  past  17  years,  to  have 
been  enabled  to  call  William  S.  Mailliard, 
of  California,  both  colleague  and  friend. 

My  lasting  impression  of  Bill  Mailliard 
will  be,  first  and  foremost,  that  he  so 
perfectly  fit  the  old,  time-honored  de- 
scription of  a  man  who  was,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  a  "gentleman  and  a 
scholar." 

Gentlemanly,  in  his  approach  to  his 
congressional  colleagues — always  re- 
spectful of  their  right  to  disagree  with 
him,  and  of  his  equal  right  to  disagree 
with  them — and  scholarly,  in  his  careful 
approach  to  his  legislative  duties  and 
congressional  responsibilities.  As  we  all 
know,  his  special  forte  became  that  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  he  further  became  a 
tower  of  strength  for  both  Democratic 
and  Republican  Presidents,  alike,  in  aid- 
ing them  to  advance  legislated  re- 
sponses— however  domestically  luipopu- 
lar  at  the  moment — designed  to  further 
the  cause  of  peace,  abroad,  and  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  initiatives  in  support 
thereof. 

It  is  probable  that,  in  large  measure, 
his  understanding  of  the  need  for  such 
a  bipartisan  approach  to  foreign  policy 
stemmed  from  his  own  truly  distin- 
guished military  record,  as  well  as  from 
his  early-on  designation  as  U.S.  dele- 
gate to  the  United  Nations  18th  session. 
But,  to  such  understanding,  he  added  his 
own.  natural  tendencies  to  provide  both 
a  sense  of  balance  and  of  basic  common- 
sense  to  his  committee  responsibilities; 
and,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
is,  precisely,  for  his  projection  of  and 
faithfulness  to  such  characteristics,  that 
he  will  be  most  missed. 

Nevertheless,  we  who  will  now  so  badly 
note  his  absence  from  our  ranks — along 
with  his  calm  and  steadying  influence — 
can  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  these 
special  characteristics  I  have  mentioned, 
along  with  his  accumulated  years  of  ex- 
pertise in  this  area,  have  been  sufficiently 
recognized  by  the  President  as  to  result 
in  his  deserved  appointment  as  Perma- 
nent Representative  of  the  United  States 
to  the  important  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States.  This  is  an  organization  that, 
it  has  seemed  to  me,  has  not  received  the 
degree  of  attention — at  all  times  in  the 
recent  past — its  own  Importance  to  us,  in 
the  relative  scheme  of  such  things,  de- 
served. Bill  Mailliard's  appointment 
thereto  will  help  remedy  that  situation, 
and  his  presence  will  give  needed  stature 
to  our  Nation's  participation  in  its  essen- 
tial work. 

It  is  with  regret,  therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  see  Bill  Mailliard  leave 
our  midst — but  it  is  also  with  pride  and 
confidence  that  we  see  him  take  on  new 
duties,  for  which  he  so  well  has  quali- 
fied. We  know  he  will  do  well  therein, 
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and  Mrs.  Robison  joins  me  in  wishing 
both  he  and  his  wife,  Millie,  much  suc- 
cess and  happiness  in  their  years  ahead 


TRIBUTE  TO  O.  I.  "CAP"  CLAMPITT 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP   CALnrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  21,  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  January  1,  1974.  Mr.  O.  I. 
"Cap"  Clampitt  retired  after  38  years  of 
dedicated  service  to  the  labor  movement, 
and  thus,  to  improving  the  quality  of  life 
for  all  of  humanity. 

Born  and  raised  in  Missouri,  he  had  to 
go  to  work  at  age  6  to  help  support  his 
mother  and  two  brothers.  This  experi- 
ence of  working  12-hour  days,  first  in  a 
brewery  and  later  in  a  shoe  factory,  in- 
stilled in  him  a  burning  desire  to  elim- 
inate the  hardships  of  life  and  improve 
the  conditions  of  working  men  and 
women. 

Denied  a  formal  education  in  his  early 
years  due  to  financial  restraints.  "Cap" 
hired  a  tutor  and  educated  himself  to 
the  extent  that  he  was  allowed  to  enroll 
in  William  Jewell  College  at  age  16. 
Through  college  he  supported  himself  by 
singing  with  an  evangelistic  group,  and 
was  ordained  a  minister  when  he  was  18. 
While  still  a  college  student,  he  was  a 
pastor  of  a  church. 

Later,  Mr.  Clampitt  entered  the  mili- 
tary as  a  chaplain  and  held  the  rank  of 
captain  in  the  Army,  serving  as  a  morale 
officer  and  athletic  director  for  the  Ha- 
waiian Division  and  later  for  the 
Seventh  Division.  On  the  general's  staff, 
he  coached  the  division's  basketball, 
football,  and  baseball  teams. 

As  an  Army  officer,  he  was  entitled  to 
own  two  horses — one  of  which  became  a 
sensational  jumper,  establishing  a  still 
imbroken  world  record  broad  jump  of  32 
feet  4  inches.  And,  as  the  trainer  and 
rider.  "Cap"  was  nicknamed  "the  flying 
chaplain." 

He  was  later  offered  a  movie  contract 
with  Metro  Goldwyn  Mayer,  and  moved 
to  California  where  he  worked  for  sev- 
eral years  with  such  stars  as  Greta 
Garbo. 

Then,  in  1936,  "Cap"  Clampitt  entered 
the  labor  movement  where  he  organized 
the  Retail  Clerks  Local  1442  in  Santa 
Monica  and  negotiated  some  of  the  first 
contracts  in  southern  California.  Due  to 
his  dedication  and  outstanding  ability, 
he  soon  served  as  vice  president  of  the 
State  council.  During  these  years,  he 
was  awarded  citations  from  medical 
groups  and  other  unions  for  his  aid  in 
pioneering  the  prepaid  medical  and  den- 
tal programs. 

He  served  as  the  first  president  of  the 
first  sheltered  workshop  and  was  recog- 
nized by  President  Roosevelt  who  ap- 
pointed him  to  serve  on  the  Ration 
Board. 

Active  in  civic  affairs,  "Cap"  served  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Commu- 
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nity  Chest,  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Boys 
Club  and  as  part  of  his  community  serv- 
ice, he  belonged  to  a  group  of  clergymen 
in  Santa  Monica. 

In  recognition  of  the  humanitarian  ef- 
forts of  his  local,  the  Catholic  Institute 
Award,  and  awards  from  the  NAACP, 
were  presented  to  the  members  of  local 
1442. 

Mr.  Clampitt  is  married  to  Use,  who  is 
known  to  all  as  Billie,  and  they  are  the 
proud  parents  of  six  children — Susanne, 
Nora,  Carroll,  Billie,  Jackie,  and  Kent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  28,  in  Los 
Angeles,  "Cap"  Clampitt  will  be  honored 
by  his  colleagues,  his  coworkers,  and  his 
many  friends  for  his  years  of  unparal- 
leled service  and  outstanding  accom- 
plishments as  secretary-treasui'er  of  the 
Retail  Clerks  Union. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  this  tribute  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress,  as  I  join  in 
saluting  this  rare  individual  who  has  ded- 
icated his  life  to  improving  the  condi- 
tions of  our  society  through  his  work  in 
the  ministry,  in  the  community,  and  in 
the  labor  movement. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21,  1974 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday, 
March  25  marlcs  the  56th  anniversary  of 
the  proclamation  of  freedom  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Byelorussia.  As  I  have  done  in  the 
past,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the  brave 
people  of  Byelonissia. 

"ITie  history  of  Byelorussian  statehood 
goes  back  to  the  ninth  century  when  sev- 
eral Slav  tribes  founded  independent 
principalities  on  the  territory  of  what 
today  is  Byelorussia.  The  Byelorussians 
were  forced  to  live  under  czarist  rule  for 
several  centuries  until  they  seized  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution  of  1917,  and  subsequently 
proclaimed  their  independence  on  March 
25,  1918. 

The  newly  formed  democratic  state 
Immediately  showed  great  vitality,  and 
was  successful  in  rebuilding  their  war- 
ravaged  land.  Yet,  this  era  of  freedom 
and  relative  prosperity  was  short  lived. 
In  December  of  1918,  in  a  brutal  on- 
slaught which  stunned  the  free  world, 
the  Red  Army  overran  Byelorussia,  an- 
nexed it  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  all 
Byelorussians  became  the  Soviet  Union's 
helpless  [>awns. 

Since  that  time  for  five  long  decades, 
the  Byelorussians  have  been  forced  to 
endure  life  under  the  oppressive  regime 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  To  this  day  Moscow- 
Byelorussian  relations  are  strictly  coloni- 
al in  nature  and  have  two  distinct  aims. 
One  is  to  exploit  the  Byelorussian  nat- 
ural resources  for  the  benefit  of  Russian 
imperial  exp>ansion  and  the  other  is  to 
eradicate  Byelorussian   nationalism   in 
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the  hope  of  fostering  a  homogeneous 
Soviet  empire. 

Today,  more  than  ever  as  it  appears 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  quite  the 
partner  in  detente  that  we  had  hoped, 
we  must  renew  our  commitment  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  for  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world.  Unlike  the  Russians  we  can 
achieve  our  ends  through  peaceful 
means,  and  it  is  our  fervent  hope  as  a 
nation  that  the  brave  people  of  Byelo- 
russia can  again  join  with  us  in  tasting 
the  fruits  of  liberty. 
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AMENDMENTS  TO  H.R.  69 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF   NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21.  1974 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  plac- 
ing four  amendments  in  the  Record  to- 
day which  have  already  been  printed, 
and  hence,  I  do  not  require  any  addi- 
tional computer  nms  by  the  Library  of 
Congress.  I  have  merely  made  a  tech- 
nical and  conforming  change  to  these 
amendments.  The  amendments  follow: 
Amendment  No.  7 

Page  28,  beginning  with  line  10,  strike  out 
everything  down  through  line  11,  p.  36,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  followiiig : 

Sec.  102.  Section  103  of  Title  I  of  the  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

Sec.  103.  (a)(1)(A)  There  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year  for  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph  an 
amount  eq\ial  to  not  more  than  1  (one)  per 
centum  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  such 
year  for  payments  to  States  under  section 
134(a)  (other  than  pajments  under  such 
section  to  Jvuisdlctlons  excluded  from  the 
term  "State"  by  this  subsection).  The  Com- 
missioner shall  allot  the  amount  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  paragraph  among 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
according  to  their  respective  need  for  such 
grants.  In  addition,  he  shall  allot  from  such 
amount  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior — 

(11)  the  amount  necessary  to  make  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B);  and 

(ill)  the  amount  necessary  to  make  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  subparag^raph  (C) . 
The  maximum  grant  which  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  in  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  shall  be  determined  pursu- 
ant to  such  criteria  as  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines will  best  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  part. 

(B)  The  terms  on  which  payment  shall  be 
made  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  shall 
Include  provision  for  payments  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  local  educational 
agencies  with  respect  to  out-of -State  Indian 
children  In  the  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  of  such  agencies  under  special  con- 
tracts with  that  Department.  The  amount  of 
any  such  payment  may  not  exceed,  for  each 
such  child,  one-half  the  average  per  pupU 
expenditure  In  the  State  in  which  the  agency 
Is  located. 

(C)  The  maximum  amount  aUotted  for 
payments  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  clauses  (11)  in  the  third  sentence  of 
svibparagraph  (A)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  special 


educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
Indian  chUdren  on  reservations  serviced  by 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  operated 
for  Indian  chUdren  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  as  determined  pursuant  to  cri- 
teria established  by  the  Commissioner.  Such 
payments  shaU  be  made  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  between  the  Commissioner  and 
the  Secretai7  containing  such  assurances 
and  terms  as  the  Commissioner  determines 
will  best  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  part. 
Such  agreement  shall  contain  (1)  an  assur- 
ance that  payments  made  pursuant  to  this 
subparagraph  will  be  used  solely  for  pro- 
grams and  projects  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  which  meet  the  appli- 
cable requirements  of  section  131  (a)  and  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  will  comply 
in  aU  other  respects  with  the  requirements 
of  this  title,  and  (2)  provision  for  carrying 
out  the  applicable  provisions  of  section  131 
(a)  and  133(a)(3). 

(2)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Commissioner 
determines  that  satisfactory  data  for  that 
purpose  are  available,  the  maximum  grant 
which  a  local  educational  agency  In  a  State 
shall  t>e  eligible  to  receive  under  this  part  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  (except  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (3) )  an  amount  equal  to  the 
Federal  percentage  (established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c) )  of  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure In  that  State  or.  if  greater,  in  the 
United  States  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
children  in  the  school  district  of  such  agency 
who  are  aged  five  to  seventeen.  Inclusive, 
and  are  (A)  in  families  having  an  annual  in- 
come of  less  than  the  low-income  factor  (es- 
tablished pursuant  to  subsection  (c)),  (B) 
all  of  the  number  of  children  In  the  school 
district  of  such  agency  who  are  aged  five  to 
seventeen,  inclusive  and  who  are  in  families 
receiving  an  annual  income  in  excess  of  the 
low-income  factor  (established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c))  from  payments  under  the 
program  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  under  a  state  plan  approved  under 
Title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  or  (C) 
living  in  institutions  for  neglected  or  delin- 
quent children  (other  than  such  institutions 
operated  by  the  United  States)  but  not 
counted  pursuant  to  paragraph  (7)  of  this 
subsection  for  the  purpose  of  a  grant  to  a 
State  agency,  or  being  supported  in  foster 
homes  with  public  funds.  In  any  other  case, 
the  maximum  grant  for  any  local  educational 
agency  in  a  State  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  aggregate  maximum  amoimt  of 
such  grants  for  all  such  agencies  In  the 
county  or  counties  In  which  the  school  dis- 
trict of  the  particular  agency  Is  located, 
which  aggregate  maximum  amount  shall  be 
equal  to  the  Federal  percentage  of  such  per 
pupil  expenditure  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  children  of  such  ages  in  such  county  or 
counties  who  are  described  in  clauses  (A) . 
(B),  or  (C)  of  the  previous  sentence,  and 
shall  be  allocated  among  those  agencies  upon 
such  equitable  basis  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  State  educational  agency  In  accord- 
ance with  basic  criteria  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner.  Notwithstanding  the  forego- 
ing provisions  of  this  paragraph,  upon  deter- 
mination by  the  State  educational  agency 
that  a  local  educational  agency  in  the  State 
Is  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  for  the  spe- 
cial educational  needs  of  children,  described 
in  clause  (C)  of  the  first  sentence  of  this 
paragraph,  who  are  living  in  institutions  for 
neglected  or  delinquent  children,  the  State 
educational  agency  shall.  If  it  assumes  re- 
sponsibility for  the  special  educational  needs 
of  such  children,  be  eligible  to  receive  the 
portion  of  the  allocation  to  such  local  edu- 
cational agency  which  Is  attributable  to  such 
neglected  or  delinquent  chUdren,  but  If  the 
State  educational  agency  does  not  assume 
such  responsibility,  any  other  State  or  local 
public  agency,  as  determined  by  regulations 
established  by  the  Commissioner,  which  does 
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assume  such  responsibility  shall  b^ eligible 
to  receive  such  portl(»  of  the  aUoci|tlon. 

(3)  (A)  If  the  maximum  amount  of  the 
grant  determined  pursuant  to  paragniph  ( 1 ) 
or  (3)  for  any  local  educational  afency  Is 
greater  than  50  per  centum  of  tie  sum 
budgeted  by  that  agency  for  current  expen- 
diture for  that  year  (as  determined  pur- 
suant to  regulations  of  the  CommlaBloner ) , 
such  maximum  amount  shall  be  reduced  to 
SO  per  centum  of  such  budgeted  svup. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies which  serve  in  whole  or  in  part  t|ie  same 
geographical  area,  and  In  the  case  of  a  local 
educational  agency  which  provides  ftee  pub- 
lic education  for  a  substantial  number  of 
children  who  reside  in  the  school  dwtrict  of 
another  local  educational  agency,  ttie  State 
educational  agency  may  allocate  the  amount 
of  the  maximum  grants  for  those  iigenctes 
among  them  in  such  manner  as  i|  deter- 
mines will  best  carry  out  the  purpose  i  of  this 
part. 

(4)  The  grant  which  Puerto  Rico  uhall  be 
eligible  to  receive  under  this  part  fc^  a  fiscal 
year  shall  be  the  amount  arrived  at  b1  multi- 
plying the  number  of  children  cou0«d  un- 
der subsection  (c)  by  50  per  centuiil  of  (1) 
the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  14  Puerto 
Rico  or  (11)  In  the  case  where  such  liverage 
per  pupil  expenditure  is  more  than  t|  le  aver- 
age per  pupil  expenditure  In  the!  United 
States.  I 

(5)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "State"  does  not  include  Ouani,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  ijnd  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islandf. 

(b)  A  local  educational  agency  ihall  be 
eligible  for  a  basic  grant  for  a  fls«ial  year 
under  this  part  only  if  it  meets  the  follow- 
ing requirements  with  respect  to  tlip  num- 
ber of  children  aged  five  to  seventy  en,  in- 
clusive, described  in  clauses  (A),  (|l),  and 
(C)  of  the  first  sentence  of  paragrapji  (2)  of 
subsection  (a) . 

(1)  In  any  case  (except  as  provjlded  in 
paragraph  (3))  in  which  the  Comm^loner 
determines  that  satisfactory  data  lor  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection  as  to  the  number 
of  such  children  are  available  on  A  school 
district  basis,  the  number  of  such  children 
In  the  school  district  of  such  local  educa- 
tional agency  shall  be  at  least  tan. 

(2)  In  any  other  case,  except  as  provided 
In  paragraph  (3),  the  number  of  suoh  chil- 
dren in  the  county  which  includes  such  local 
educational  agency's  school  dlstrlot  shall 
be  at  least  tan.  ! 

(3)  In  any  case  in  wt^lch  a  coqhty  In- 
cludea  a  part  of  the  school  districij  of  the 
local  educational  agency  concerned  and  the 
Commissioner  has  not  detarmlned  tliat  sat- 
isfactory data  for  the  purpose  of  tBls  sub- 
section are  available  on  a  school  district 
basis  for  all  the  local  educational  igencles 
for  all  the  counties  into  which  thei  school 
district  of  the  local  educational  agency  con- 
cerned extands.  the  eligibility  reqi^ement 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  such^ildren 
for  such  local  educational  agency  ihall  be 
detarmlned  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  for  lie  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection.  T 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  sectlbn.  the 
"Federal  percentage"  shall  be  50  Mr  cen- 
tum and  the  "low-income  factor"  Biall  be 
M.OOO  for  each  fiscal  year  of  this  4ct.  ex- 
cept that  no  county  shall  receive  la^  than 
lOOT  of  the  amount  they  have  rece(|ved  for 
the  previous  fiscal  year.  1 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Commissioner  shall  detarmlne  the  number 
of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen,  liicluBive, 
of  families  having  an  annual  incomaj  of  less 
than  the  low-income  factor  (as  estslbllsbed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c) )  on  the  iasis  of 
the  moat  recent  satisfactory  data  aiallable 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce.  At  any 
time  such  data  for  a  county  are  available  in 
the    Department    of    Commerce,    su<]p    data 
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shall  be  used  In  making  calculations  under 
this  section.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall  detarmlne  the 
number  of  children  of  such  ages  from  fami- 
lies receiving  an  annual  Income  in  excess  of 
the  low-income  factor  from  paymente  under 
the  program  of  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children  under  a  Stata  plan  approved 
under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 
the  number  of  children  of  such  ages  living 
in  Institutions  for  neglected  or  delinquent 
children,  or  l^eing  supported  in  fostar  homes 
with  public  funds,  on  the  basis  of  the  case- 
load data  for  the  month  of  January  of  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  or,  to  the  extant  that 
such  data  are  not  available  to  him  before 
April  1  of  the  calendar  year  In  which  the 
Secretary's  determination  Is  made,  then  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  recent  reliable  data 
available  to  him  at  the  time  of  such  determi- 
nation. 

When  requested  by  the  Commissioner,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  make  a  special 
estlmata  of  the  number  of  children  of  such 
ages  who  are  from  families  having  an  annual 
Income  less  than  the  low-income  factor  (es- 
tablished pursuant  to  subsection  (c))  In 
each  county  or  school  district,  and  the  Com- 
missioner is  authorized  to  pay  (either  in  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement)  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  the  cost  of  making  this 
special  estlmata.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  give  consideration  to  any  request  of  the 
chief  executive  of  a  Stata  for  the  collection 
of  additional  census  information.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sider all  children  who  are  In  correctional  in- 
stitutions to  be  living  in  institutions  for 
delinquent  children. 

(e)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  "the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure"  in  a  Stata,  or 
In  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  aggregata 
current  expenditures  during  the  second  fiscal 
year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
computation  is  made,  (or,  if  satisfactory 
data  for  that  year  are  not  available  at  the 
time  of  computation,  then  during  the  earli- 
est preceding  fiscal  year  for  which  satisfac- 
tory data  are  available)  of  all  local  educa- 
tional agencies  as  defined  In  section  303(6) 
(A)  In  the  State,  or  In  the  United  Statas 
(which  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
means  the  fifty  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia) ,  as  the  case  nuty  be,  plus  any 
direct  current  expenditures  by  the  Stata  for 
operation  of  such  agencies  (without  regard 
to  the  sources  of  funds  from  which  either  of 
such  expenditures  are  made),  divided  by  the 
aggregata  number  of  children  in  average 
dally  attendance  to  whom  such  agencies  pro- 
vided free  public  education  during  such  pre- 
ceding year. 

Renumber  all  the  following  sections  ac- 
cordingly, and  on  page  48,  line  10,  strike  "85" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "100". 

Amendment  No.  15  'ro  H.R.  89,  as  Rtpoited, 
Offexed  bt  Mk.  Petseh 

Page  38,  beginning  with  line  10,  strike  out 
everything  down  through  line  11,  page  36, 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  102.  Section  103  of  title  I  of  the  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  103.  (a)(1)(A)  There  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year  for  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph  an 
amount  equal  to  not  more  than  1  per  centum 
of  the  amount  appropriated  for  such  year  for 
paymenta  to  Statas  under  section  134(a) 
(other  than  paymenta  under  such  section  to 
Jurisdictions  excluded  from  the  tarm  "State" 
by  this  subsection).  The  Commissioner  shall 
allot  the  amount  appropriated  piuvuant  to 
this  paragraph  among  Ouam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Tnist 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  according  to 
their  respective  need  for  such  granta.  In 
addition,  he  shall  allot  for  such  amount  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Intarlor — 

(1)  the  amount  necessary  to  make  pay- 
menta pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B);  and 
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(U)  the  amount  necessary  to  make  pay- 
menta pursuant  to  subparHgri4>h  (C). 
The  maximum  grant  which  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  in  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  shall  be  determined  pur- 
suant to  such  criteria  as  the  Commissioner 
determines  will  best  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  part. 

(B)  The  terms  on  which  payment  shall 
be  made  to  the  Department  ot  the  Interior 
shall  Include  provision  for  paymenta  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  local  educational 
agencies  with  respect  to  out-of-State  In- 
dian children  in  the  elementary  or  second- 
ary schools  of  such  agencies  under  special 
contracta  with  the  Department.  The  amount 
of  any  such  payment  may  not  exceed,  for 
each  such  child,  one-half  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  In  the  Stata  In  which  the 
agency  is  located. 

(C)  The  maximum  amount  allotted  for 
paymenta  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  un- 
der clause  (11)  in  the  third  sentence  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  special 
educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
Indian  children  on  reservations  serviced  by 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  operated 
for  Indian  children  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  as  determined  pursuant  to  criteria 
established  by  the  Commissioner.  Such  pay- 
menta shall  be  made  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Commlslsoner  and  the 
Secretary  containing  such  assurances  and 
terms  as  the  Commissioner  determines  will 
best  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  part.  Such 
agreement  shall  contain  (1)  an  assurance 
that  paymenta  made  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
paragraph will  be  used  solely  for  programs 
and  projecta  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Intarlor  which  meet  the  applicable  require- 
menta  of  Section  131(a)  and  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  will  comply  In  all 
other  respecta  with  the  requirementa  of  this 
title,  and  (2)  provision  for  carrying  out  the 
applicable  provisions  of  sections  131(a)  and 
133(a)(3). 

(3)  In  any  case  In  which  the  Commis- 
sioner detarmines  that  satisfactory  data  for 
that  purpose  are  available,  the  maximum 
grant  which  a  local  educational  agency  in  a 
Stata  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  under  this 
part  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  (except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (3) )  an  amount  equal 
to  the  Federal  percentage  (established  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c))  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  that  Stata  except  that 
if  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the 
State  is  less  than  80  per  centum  of  the  aver- 
age per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  United 
Statas,  such  amount  shall  be  80  per  centum 
of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  In  the 
United  States,  or  if  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure in  the  Stata  is  more  than  130  per 
centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
In  the  United  States,  such  amount  shall  be 
130  per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure in  the  Unltad  States,  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  children  In  the  school  dis- 
trict of  such  agency  who  are  aged  five  to 
seventaen.  Inclusive,  and  are  (A)  In  families 
having  an  annual  Income  of  less  than  the 
low- Income  factor  (established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)),  (B)  all  of  the  number  of 
children  in  the  school  district  of  such  agency 
who  are  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive  and 
who  are  in  families  receiving  an  annual  In- 
come In  excess  of  the  low-income  factor  (es- 
tablished pursuant  to  subsection  (c) )  from 
paymenta  under  the  program  of  aid  to  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  children  under  a  state 
plan  approved  under  Title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  or  (C)  living  In  institutions 
for  neglected  or  delinquent  children  (other 
than  such  institutions  operated  by  the 
United  Statas)  but  not  counted  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (7)  of  this  subsection  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  grant  to  a  State  agency,  or  being 
supported  In  fostar  homes  with  public  funds. 
In  any  other  case,  the  maximum  grant  for 
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any  local  educational  agency  In  a  State  shall 
tM  determined  on  the  be«ls  of  the  aggregate 
maximum  amount  of  such  granta  for  all  such 
agencies  In  the  county  or  counties  In  which 
the  school  district  of  the  particular  agency 
is  located,  which  aggregate  maximum  amount 
shall  be  equal  to  the  Federal  percentage  of 
such  per  pupil  expenditure  multiplied  by 
the  ntimber  of  children  of  such  ages  in  such 
county  or  cotintles  who  are  described  in 
clauses  (A),  (B),  or  (C)  of  the  previous 
sentence,  and  shall  be  allocated  among  those 
agencies  upon  such  equitable  basis  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  State  educational 
agency  in  accordance  with  basic  criteria  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph, upon  detarmlnation  by  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  that  a  local  educational 
agency  in  the  State  Is  unable  or  unwilling 
to  provide  for  the  special  educational  needs 
of  children,  described  in  clause  (C)  of  the 
first  sentence  of  this  paragraph,  who  are  liv- 
ing In  institutions  for  neglected  or  delin- 
quent children,  the  State  educational  agency 
shall,  If  It  assumes  responsibility  for  the 
special  educational  needs  of  such  children, 
be  eligible  to  receive  the  portion  of  the  allo- 
cation to  such  local  educational  agency 
which  is  attributable  to  such  neglected  or 
delinquent  children,  but  If  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  does  not  assume  such  responsi- 
bility, any  other  State  or  local  public  agency, 
as  determined  by  regulations  established  by 
the  Commissioner,  which  does  assume  such 
responsibility  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  such 
portion  of  the  allocation. 

(3)  (A)  If  the  maximum  amount  of  the 
grant  determined  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
or  (3)  for  any  local  educational  agency  Is 
greater  than  50  per  centum  of  the  sum  budg- 
eted by  that  agency  for  current  expendi- 
tures for  that  year  (as  determined  pvirsuant 
to  regulations  of  the  Commissioner),  such 
maximum  amount  shall  be  reduced  to  50  per 
centum  of  such  budgeted  sum. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies which  serve  in  whole  or  in  part  the  same 
geographical  area,  and  In  the  case  of  a  local 
educational  agency  which  provides  free  pub- 
lic education  for  a  substantial  number  of 
children  who  reside  In  the  school  district  of 
another  local  educational  agency,  the  State 
educational  agency  may  allocate  the  amount 
of  the  maximum  granta  for  those  agencies 
among  them  In  such  manner  as  It  determines 
will  best  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  part. 

(4)  The  grant  which  Puerto  Rico  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  under  this  part  for  a  fiscal 
year  shall  be  the  amount  arrived  at  by  multi- 
plying the  number  of  children  counted  under 
subsection  (c)  by  80  iier  centum  of  (1)  the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  Puerto  Rico 
or  (11)  in  the  case  where  such  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  is  more  than  130  per  cen- 
tum of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in 
the  United  States,  130  per  centum  of  the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  United 
States. 

(5)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "State"  does  not  include  Ouam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
rerrltory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(b)  A  local  educational  agency  shall  be 
eligible  for  a  basic  grant  for  a  fiscal  year  un- 
der this  part  only  if  it  meets  the  following 
requirements  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
children  aged  five  to  seventeen.  Inclusive, 
described  In  clauses  (A),  (B),  and  (c)  of  the 
first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (a). 

(1)  In  any  case  (except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (3)  in  which  the  Commissioner 
determines  that  satisfactory  data  for  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection  as  to  the  number 
of  such  children  are  available  on  a  school 
district  basis,  the  number  of  such  children 
in  the  school  district  of  such  local  educa- 
tional agency  shall  be  at  least  ten. 

(2)  In  any  other  case,  except  as  provided 
In  paragraph  (3),  the  number  of  such  chil- 
dren in  the  county  which  includes  such  local 
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educational  agency's  school  district  shall  be 
at  least  ten. 

(3)  In  any  case  in  which  a  county  includes 
a  part  of  the  school  district  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  concerned  and  the  Commis- 
sioner has  not  determined  that  satisfactory 
data  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  are 
available  on  a  school  district  basis  for  all  the 
local  educational  agencies  for  all  the  coun- 
ties into  which  the  school  district  of  the 
local  educational  agency  concerned  extends, 
the  eliglbUlty  requirement  with  respect  to 
the  number  of  such  children  for  sUch  local 
educational  agency  shall  be  determined  In 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner  for  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
"Federal  percentage"  shall  be  50  per  centum 
and  the  "low-Income  factor"  shall  be  $3,750 
for  each  fiscal  year  of  this  Act,  except  that 
no  county  shall  receive  less  than  100  per 
centum  of  the  amoimt  they  have  received  for 
the  previous  fiscal  year. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Commissioner  shall  determine  the  number  of 
children  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  of 
families  having  an  annual  Income  of  less 
than  the  low-Income  factor  (as  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c) )  on  the  basis  of 
the  most  recent  satisfactory  data  available 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce.  At  any 
time  such  data  for  a  county  are  available  In 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  such  data  shall 
be  used  In  making  calculations  under  this 
section.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  determine  the  number  of 
chUdren  of  such  ages  from  famlUes  receiving 
an  annual  Income  in  excess  of  the  low-In- 
come factor  from  paymenta  under  the  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren under  a  State  plan  approved  under  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  the  number 
of  children  of  such  ages  living  in  institutions 
for  neglected  or  delinquent  children,  or  being 
supported  in  foster  homes  with  public  funds, 
on  the  basis  of  the  caseload  data  for  the 
month  of  January  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
or,  to  the  extent  that  such  data  are  not  avail- 
able to  him  before  April  1  of  the  calendar  year 
In  which  the  Secretary's  determination  Is 
made,  then  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
reliable  data  available  to  him  at  the  time  of 
such  determination. 

When  requested  by  the  Commissioner,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  make  a  special 
estimate  of  the  number  of  children  of  such 
ages  who  are  from  families  having  an  an- 
nual Income  less  than  the  low-Income  factor 
(established  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) )  In 
each  county  or  school  district,  and  the  Com- 
missioner Is  authorized  to  pay  (either  In 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement)  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  the  cost  of  making 
this  special  estlmata.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  give  consideration  to  any  request 
of  the  chief  executive  of  a  State  for  the 
collection  of  additional  census  information. 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  all  children  who  are  in  cor- 
rectional institutions  to  be  living  In  Institu- 
tions for  delinquent  children. 

(e)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  "the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure"  In  a  State, 
or  In  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  aggre- 
gate current  expenditures  during  the  second 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  computation  is  made  (or,  if  satisfactory 
data  for  that  year  are  not  available  at  the 
time  of  computation,  then  during  the  earli- 
est preceding  fiscal  year  for  which  satisfac- 
tory data  are  available)  of  all  local  educa- 
tional agencies  as  defined  In  section  303(6) 
(A)  in  the  State,  or  in  the  United  States 
(which  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
means  the  fifty  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia),  as  the  case  may  be.  plus  any 
direct  current  expenditures  by  the  State  for 
operation  of  such  agencies  (without  regard 
to  the  sources  of  funds  from  which  either 
of  svich  expenditures  are  made),  divided  by 
the  aggregate  nximber  of  children  In  average 
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dally  attendance  to  whom  such  agencies  pro- 
vided free  public  education  during  such  pre- 
ceding year. 

Renumber  all  following  sections  accord- 
ingly, and  on  page  48,  line  10,  strike  "85"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "100". 

Amendment  No.  16  to  HJl.  69,  as  Reported, 
Offered  bt  Mr.  Peyser 

Page  28,  beginning  with  line  10,  strike  out 
everything  down  through  line  11,  p.  36,  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  102.  Section  103  of  Title  I  of  the  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  103.  (a)(1)(A)  There  is  hereby  au- 
thorized, to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year  for  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph  an 
amount  equal  to  not  more  than  1  per  cen- 
tum of  the  amount  appropriated  for  such 
year  for  payments  to  States  under  section 
134(a)  other  than  paymenta  under  such 
section  to  Jurisdictions  excluded  from  the 
term  "State"  by  this  subsection).  The  Com- 
missioner shall  allot  the  amount  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  paragraph  among 
Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands according  to  their  respective  need  for 
such  granta.  In  addition,  he  shall  allot  from 
such  amount  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior— 

(1)  the  amount  necessary  to  make  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B)  and 

(11)  the  amount  necessary  to  make  pay- 
mente pursuant  to  subparagraph  (C). 
The  maximum  grant  which  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  in  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam.  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  shall  be  determined  pursuant 
to  such  criteria  as  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines will  best  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  part. 

(B)  The  terms  on  which  payment  shall 
be  made  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
shall  Include  provision  for  paymenta  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  local  educational 
agencies  with  respect  to  out-of-State  Indi- 
an children  In  the  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  of  such  agencies  under  special  con- 
tracts with  that  Department.  The  amount 
of  any  such  payment  may  not  exceed,  for 
each  such  child,  one-half  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  the  State  in  which  the 
agency  is  located. 

(C)  The  maximum  amount  allotted  for 
paymenta  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  clause  (11)  In  the  third  sentence  of 
subparagraph  (A)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  special 
educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
Indian  children  on  reservations  serviced  by 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  operated 
for  Indian  chUdren  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  as  determined  pursuant  to  criteria 
established  by  the  Commissioner.  Such  pay- 
menta shall  be  made  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Commissioner  and  the 
Secretary  containing  such  assurances  and 
terms  as  the  Conunissioner  determines  wUl 
best  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  part.  Such 
agreement  shall  contain  (1)  an  assurance 
that  payments  made  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
paragraph win  be  used  solely  for  programs 
and  projecta  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Intarlor  which  meet  the  applicable  re- 
quirementa of  section  3(a)  and  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  will  comply  in 
all  other  respecta  with  the  requirementa  of 
this  title,  and  (3)  provision  for  carrying  out 
the  applicable  provisions  of  sections  3(a) 
and  133(a)(3). 

(2)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Commissioner 
determines  that  satisfactory  data  for  that 
purpose  are  available,  the  maximum  grant 
which  a  local  educational  agency  In  a  State 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive  under  this  part 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  (except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (31 )  an  amount  equal 
to  the  Federal  percentage  (established  pur- 
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to  svlweetlaii  <e))  of  th«  trmt  (•  per 
p«pU  opeiMlltiir*  in  tb*t  State  czeeft  that 
if  the  average  per  pupU  expendltv*  pi  tb* 
Stat*  )m  lea  tbaa  tta*  average  per  pnpU  «x- 
peiMiniire  in  tlw  Unirtetf  8«atM.  aneti  ^aunt 
shall  be  the  average  pti  popU  expendMure  In 
the  United  States,  or  it  ttae  average  p«lt  pupil 
ejqwndttare  in  the  Btate   Is  waare  tbi^  130 
per  centum  et  the  average  per  pupil  e%>endl- 
ture  In  Ibe  Uniteil  States,  suc^  amount  shall 
tM  130  per  ceutuBQ  oX  the  average  pe^  pupil 
expenditure  in  the  United  States,  mui|tlplied 
by  tha  number  of  children  In  the 
trlct  of  such  agency  «bo  are  aged 
seventeen,  inclusive,  and  are  (A)  la 
baving  an  annual  income  of  lesa  tl 
low-income  factor   (established  pursiiknt  to 
subsection   (c)).   iB)    all  of  ttae  nun  t>er  of 
children  in  tbe  school  district  of  such   igency 
whe  are  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclus:  re  and 
who  are  in  families  receiving  an  ann  al  in- 
come   in   excess    of    the    low-income    factor 
(established    pursuant    to    subeectioo    (c)) 
from  payments  under  the  program  olaid  to 
fanfitllps   with  dependent   children  under  a 
State  pian  approved  under  Title  IV<k>f  tbe 
Social  Security  Act,  or  (C)  Uvlng  in  liistltu- 
tlODs  for   neglected  or   delinquent   cllldren 
(other   than   such   institutions  operaf^   by 
the  United  States)  but  not  counted  pij  rsuant 
to  paragraph   (7)   of  this  subsection  lor  the 
purpose  of  a  grant  to  a  State  agency,  oi '  being 
supported  in  foster  homes  with  public  Funds. 
In  any  other  case,  ttae  maximum  grait  for 
any  local  educational  agency  in  a  Staw  shall 
be  determined  on  ttae  basis  of  the  ag^egate 
uiaxlmum  amount  of  such  grants  for  aB  such 
agencies  in  the  cormty  or  counties  in  which 
t?je  school  «Bstrtct  of  the  particular  ligency 
is  )«eated,  which  aggregate  maximum  «  nount 
sball  be  eqnal  to  the  Federal  percent  kge  of 
sxieh   per   pnpil   expendltvn*   multiplied    by 
the  number  of  cMIdTen  of  such  ages  it  such 
county    or    counties    who    are    descrtlj  Nl   In 
Ostnes    (A),    (B),  or    (C)    of  the   pi)  svlous 
aeuten«.ea,    and    shall    be    allocated      mong 
tlieee  agencies  upon  sirch  equitable  bjpls  as 
nmy  be  determined  by  the  State  edut 
agentji  tn  accortfance  with  basic  crttei 
scribed  by  the  Commissioner.  Notwithi 
Inu  tbe  foregoing  provisions   of   tills  [[para- 
graph, upon  determination  by  the  Statii  edu- 
cstloiMl    agency    that    a    local    etfuca  ;tonaI 
agency  in  the  State  t«  unable  or  unwUl  ng  to 
preside    for    the    special    educational  Ipeeds 
of  children,  described  in  clause  (C) 
first  senteiicc  of  this  paragraph,  who 
iJBir  io  teatttutlons  for  neglected  or 
qoent  ehUdrea,  the  State  educational 
BteD.  if  It  MBUuieg  responslblttty 
special  edticatloBal  needs  of  such  rhil( 
engfMe  to  recti  te  the  portion  of  the 
tlim  t»  such  local  educational  agency 
1»  attrtbvtaMe  t«  such  neglected  or 
traent  chUdrea,  but  If  the  State  edi 
aceiKJ  dees  a««  assuiae  such  responi 
any  etker  State  or  local   public 

by  regulations  established 

wf»lch  does  assume  su<$i  re- 
sibBKy  Shan  be  eligible  to  receiv^  such 
portioB  of  the  anoeattea.  J 

(3>  (A)  If  the  MMUrtmum  amoimt  m  the 
grant  determined  pursuant  to  paragrapttj  (1) 
or  (3)  for  any  local  educational  agcilcy  Is 
gveakter  than  50  per  centum  of  tbe  sum  Wudg- 
eled  by  that  agency  for  current  expenilture 
for  that  year  (as  determined  pursuMtt  te 
rigwiattaiia  ef  the  Cemiaiesf oner ) ,  such i:  naxl- 
DBom  mmamat  shall  fee  reduced  to  d>  per 
centM  af  each  budgeted  sum. 

(D>  iB  the  caae  of  local  edocsttonal  kgen- 
ciea  whlek  serve  in  whole  or  in  part  the  aame 
geographical  area,  and  in  the  case  of  «i  local 
ed«catleaal  agency  which  prevtdes  fre«  pub- 
lic education  for  a  sahatantlal  numBn'  of 
chUdren  who  reakle  Im  the  aebool  dtetSct  of 
aaather  locai  educational  agency,  the'lstatc 
educatiajsai  agency  may  allocate  the  aaaoont 
of  the  maximum  grants  for  these  agiincics 
among  them  in  such  manner  as  it  dei 
«!U  best  carry  out  the  purpose  of  Uampart. 
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(4)  The  grant  which  Puerto  Rica  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  under  this  part  for  a  flacal 
year  ahall  ba  the  aznount  arrived  at  by 
miiltlpljrtag  the  aonber  ed  children  counted 
uiadar  anbaattiea  (c)  by  (t)  the  average  per 
ixiptt  eapewritture  in  Puerto  Rico  or  (il)  la 
the  oaae  where  auch  average  per  pupil  ex- 
p^Mlitnra  ia  Bere  than  130  per  centam  of 
the  average  per  pwpil  expendnure  in  the 
United  States,  130  per  centum  of  the  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  United  States. 

(5)  ^or  purposes  «f  this  subsection,  the 
tenn  "State"  does  not  include  Guam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  tha  Virgia  Islands,  and  the 
Ttust  Territory  of  the  PacUkc  Islands. 

<b)  A  local  educatioaial  agency  ahaQ  be 
eligible  for  a  basic  grant  for  a  fiscal  year 
under  this  part  eikly  if  it  aaeets  the  follow- 
ing requirements  with  respect  to  the  num- 
ber of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclu- 
sive, deaertbed  in  clauses  (A),  <B),  and  (C) 
of  the  first  sentence  ct  paragraph  (3)  of 
subsection  (a) . 

(1)  In  any  case  (except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (3))  tn  which  the  CMnmisEioner 
determlnea  that  satlsf  act<H7  data  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  subsection  as  to  the  number  of 
such  children  are  available  on  a  school  dis- 
trict basis,  the  number  of  such  children  in 
the  school  district  of  such  local  educational 
agency  shall  be  at  least  ten. 

(3)  In  any  other  case,  except  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (3),  the  number  of  such  chil- 
dren in  the  coun^  which  includes  such  local 
educational  agency's  school  district  shall  be 
at  least  tea. 

(3)  In  any  case  in  which  a  county  Includes 
a  part  of  the  school  district  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  concerned  and  the  Commls- 
•^loner  has  not  determine*?  that  satisfactory 
data  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  are 
available  on  a  school  district  basis  for  all  the 
local  educational  agencies  for  all  the  coun- 
ties into  which  tbe  school  district  of  the  local 
ediicational  agency  concerned  extends,  the 
eligibility  requirement  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  stjch  children  for  such  local  edu- 
cational agency  shall  be  determined  In  ac- 
ctmfanee  with  regulations  prescribed  by  tbe 
Commissioner  for  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
sectiovi. 

<c>  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
"Inderal  percentage"  sijall  be  5«  per  centum 
and  the  "low-income  factor"  shall  be  $3,750 
for  each  fiscal  year  of  this  Act,  except  that 
no  county  shall  receive  less  than  100  per 
centum  of  the  amount  they  have  received  for 
the  previous  fiscal  year. 

(d)  Ptor  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Commissioner  shall  determine  the  mnnber 
of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen,  Inclusive, 
of  families  having  an  annual  income  of  less 
than  the  tow-hicome  factor  (as  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c))  on  the  basis  of 
the  most  recent  satisfactory  data  available 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce.  At  any 
time  such  data  for  a  county  are  available  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  such  data  shall 
be  used  in  malUng  calculations  under  this 
section.  Tbe  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  determine  the  number  of 
children  of  such  ages  from  families  receiving 
an  annual  income  in  excess  of  the  low-in- 
come fact<»  from  payments  under  the  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren under  a  State  plan  approved  under  title 
IV  of  tbe  Social  Security  Act,  and  tbe  num- 
ber of  children  of  such  ages  living  in  institu- 
tions for  neglected  or  delinquent  children,  or 
being  supported  in  foster  homes  with  public 
funds,  on  the  basis  of  tbe  caseload  data  for 
the  month  of  January  of  ttae  preceding  fiscal 
year  or.  to  the  extent  that  such  data  are  net 
available  to  him  before  April  1  of  ttae  calendar 
year  in  which  the  Secretary's  determination 
Is  made,  then  en  tbe  basis  of  the  most  recent 
reliable  data  available  to  bim  at  tbe  time  of 
such  determination. 

When  requested  by  tbe  Commissioner,  tbe 
Secretary  af  Coouncrce  shall  make  a  special 
estimate  of  the  number  of  children  of  such 
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ages  who  are  from  families  baving  an  annual 
income  less  than  the  low-Income  factor 
(established  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) )  la 
each  eoonty  or  school  district,  and  the  Com- 
misBiooer  is  autbortaed  to  pay  (either  in  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement)  ttae  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  the  cost  of  making  this 
special  estimate.  Tbe  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  give  consideration  to  any  request  of 
tbe  chief  executive  of  a  State  for  the  ccrflec- 
tion  of  additional  census  information.  Per 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  an  children  who  are  in  carrectional 
institutions  to  be  living  in  institutions  for 
deimquent  children. 

»e)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  "the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure'"  in  a  State,  or 
in  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  aggregate 
current  expenditures,  during  the  second  fis- 
cal year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  computation  Is  made  (or,  if  satisfactory 
data  for  that  year  are  not  available  at  the 
time  of  computation,  then  during  the  earli- 
est preceding  fiscal  year  for  which  satisfac- 
tory data  are  available)  or  all  local  educa- 
tional agencies  as  declined  ta  section  303(8) 
(A)  In  the  State,  or  tn  the  United  States 
(which  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
means  the  fifty  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia),  as  the  case  may  be,  plus  any 
direct  cinrent  expenditures  by  the  State  for 
operation  of  such  agencies  (without  regard 
to  the  sources  of  funds  from  which  either  of 
such  expenditures  are  made),  divided  by  the 
aggregate  number  of  children  In  average 
dally  attendance  to  whom  such  agencies  pro- 
vided free  public  education  during  such  pre- 
ceding year. 

Renumber  all  following  sections  accord- 
ingly, and  on  page  48,  line  10,  strike  "85  "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "100". 

Amendment  No.  17  to  H.R.  69,  as  Reported, 
OrTEaco  BT  Ma.  Peysex 

Page  28,  beginning  with  line  10,  strilie  out 
everything  down  through  line  11.  page  36.  and 
insert  in   lieu  thereof   the  following: 

Sac.  lOQ.  Section  :0Q  of  tiUe  I  of  the  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  103.  (a)(l>(A)  There  is  hereby  au- 
thorised to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year  for  the  pvirpoee  of  this  paragraph  an 
ankount  equal  to  not  more  than  I  per  centum, 
of  tbe  amount  appropriated  for  such  year 
for  payaaenu  to  SUtes  under  section  134 
(a)  (other  than  payments  under  such  sec- 
tieai  to  jurisdictions  excluded  from  the  term 
"State"  by  this  subsection).  The  Commls- 
sMmer  ahall  allot  the  amount  appropriated 
pwraunnt  to  this  paragraph  among  Guam, 
AiMrioan  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  tbe 
TTiMt  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  need  for  such  grants. 
In  addition,  he  shall  allot  from  such  amount 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior — 

O)  the  amoimt  necessary  to  make  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  subparagraph    (B);   and 

(II)  the  amount  necessary  to  make  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  subparagraph  (C). 
Tbe  maximum  grant  which  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  In  P»uerto  Rico,  Guam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall  l>e  eli- 
gible to  receive  shall  be  determined  pursuant 
to  such  criteria  as  ttae  Commi&sioner  deter- 
mines win  best  carry  out  tbe  purposes  of 
this  part. 

(B)  The  terms  on  which  payment  shall 
be  made  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
shall  include  provision  for  payments  by  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  local  educational 
agencies  with  respect  to  out-of-State  Indian 
children  in  tbe  eleoMntary  or  secondary 
schools  of  such  agencies  under  special  con- 
tracts with  that  Department.  The  amount  of 
any  such  payment  may  not  exceed  for  each 
such  child,  one-half  ttae  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  in  tbe  SUte  in  which  tbe  agency 
is  located. 

(C)  Tbe   maximum   amount   allotted   for 
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payments  to  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior 
under  clause  (11)  In  the  third  sentence  of 
subparagraph  (A)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  the  aipount  necessary  to  meet  the  special 
educational  needs  or  deprived  Indian  chil- 
dren on  reservations  serviced  by  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  operated  for  Indian 
children  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
as  determined  pursuant  to  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Commissioner.  Such  payments 
shall  be  made  pursuant  to  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Commissioner  and  the  Secretary 
containing  such  assurances  and  terms  as  the 
Commissioner  determines  will  best  achieve 
the  purposes  of  this  part.  Such  agreement 
shall  contain  (1)  an  assurance  that  payments 
made  pursuant  to  this  subparagraph  will 
be  used  solely  for  programs  and  projects  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  which 
meet  the  applicable  requirements  of  section 
13(a)  and  tha'  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior will  comply  in  all  other  respects  with 
the  requirements  of  this  title,  and  (2)  pro- 
vision for  carrying  out  the  applicable  provi- 
sions of  sections  131(a)  and  133(a)  (3). 

(2)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Commission- 
er determines  that  satisfactory  data  for  that 
purpose  are  available,  the  maximum  grant 
which  a  local  educational  agency  In  a  State 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive  under  this  part 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  (except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (3) )  an  amount  equal  to 
the  P^ederal  i>ercentage  (established  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (c) )  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  that  State  except  that 
if  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  In  the 
State  is  less  than  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure in  the  United  States,  such  amount 
shall  be  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in 
the  United  States,  or  if  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  in  the  State  is  more  than  130 
per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  expend- 
iture in  tbe  United  States,  such  amount 
shall  be  130  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
piy>U  expenditure  in  tbe  United  States,  mul- 
tiplied by  the  number  of  children  in  the 
school  district  of  such  agency  who  are  aged 
five  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  and  are  (A)  in 
families  having  an  annual  income  of  less 
than  the  low-income  factor  (established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)),  (B)  all  of  the 
number  of  children  tn  the  school  district  of 
such  agency  who  are  aged  five  to  seventeen, 
inclusive  and  who  are  in  families  receiving 
an  annual  Income  in  excess  of  the  low- 
income  factor  (established  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c) )  from  payments  under  the  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren under  a  state  plan  approved  under  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  or  (0)  living 
In  institutions  for  neglected  or  delinquent 
children  (other  than  such  institutions  op- 
erated by  the  United  States)  but  not  counted 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (7)  of  this  subsection 
for  the  purpose  of  a  grant  to  a  State  agency, 
or  being  supported  in  foster  homes  with 
public  funds.  In  any  other  case,  the  maxi- 
mum grant  for  any  local  educational  agency 
in  a  State  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  aggregate  maximum  amount  of  such 
grants  for  all  such  agencies  in  the  county  or 
counties  in  which  the  school  district  of  the 
particular  agency  is  located,  which  aggregate 
maximum  amount  shall  be  equal  to  the 
Federal  percentage  of  such  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure multiplied  by  the  number  of  chil- 
dren of  such  ages  In  such  county  or  counties 
who  are  described  in  clauses  (A) ,  (B) ,  or  (C) 
of  the  previous  sentence,  and  shall  be  al- 
located among  those  agencies  upon  such 
equitable  basis  ais  may  be  determined  by  the 
State  educational  agency  In  accordance  with 
basic  criteria  prescribed  by  the  Commission- 
er. Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  paragraph,  upon  determination  by 
the  State  educational  agency  that  a  local 
educational  agency  In  the  State  is  unable  or 
unwilling  to  provide  for  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  children,  described  In  clause 
(C)  of  the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph, 
who  are  living  in  institutions  for  neglected 
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or  delinquent  children,  the  State  educational 
agency  shall.  If  it  assumes  responsibility  for 
the  special  educational  needs  of  such  chil- 
dren, be  eligible  to  receive  the  portion  of  the 
allocation  to  such  local  educational  agency 
which  Is  attributable  to  such  neglected  or 
delinquent  children,  but  if  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  does  not  assume  such  respon- 
sibility, any  other  State  or  local  public 
agency,  as  deterrnlned  by  regulations  estab- 
lished by  the  Commissioner,  which  does 
assume  such  responsibility  shall  be  eligible 
to  receive  such  portion  of  the  allocation. 

(3)  (A)  If  the  maximum  amount  of  the 
grant  determined  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  or  (2)  for  any  local  educational  agency 
is  greater  than  50  per  centum  of  the  sum 
budgeted  by  that  agency  for  current  expendi- 
tures for  that  year  (as  determined  pursuant 
to  regulations  of  the  Commissioner) ,  such 
maximum  amount  shall  be  reduced  to  50 
per  centum  of  such  budgeted  sum. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies which  serve  in  whole  or  in  part  the 
same  geographical  area,  and  in  tbe  case  of 
a  local  educational  agency  which  provides 
free  public  education  for  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  children  who  reside  in  the  school  dis- 
trict of  another  local  educational  agency,  the 
State  educational  agency  may  allocate  the 
amount  of  the  maximum  grants  for  those 
agencies  among  them  in  such  manner  as  it 
determines  will  best  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  part. 

(4)  The  grant  which  Puerto  Rico  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  under  this  part  for  a 
fiscal  year  shall  be  the  amount  arrived  at  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  children  counted 
under  subsection  (c)  by  (1)  tbe  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  Puerto  Rico  or  (11) 
in  ttae  case  wtaere  such  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  is  more  than  130  per  centum 
of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the 
United  States. 

(5)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  tbe 
term  "State"  does  not  include  Guam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(b)  A  local  educational  agency  shall  be 
eligible  for  a  basic  grant  for  a  fiscal  year 
under  this  part  only  U  it  meets  the  follow- 
ing requirements  with  respect  to  tbe  num- 
ber of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen.  Inclu- 
sive, described  in  clauses  (A),  (B),  and  (C) 
of  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (a). 

(1)  In  any  case  (except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (3))  in  which  the  Commissioner 
determines  that  satisfactory  data  for  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection  as  to  the  number 
of  such  children  in  the  school  district  of 
such  local  educational  agency  shall  be  at 
least  ten. 

(2)  In  any  other  case,  except  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (3),  the  number  of  such  chil- 
dren in  the  cotinty  which  Includes  sucb 
local  educational  agency's  school  district 
shall  be  at  least  ten. 

(3)  In  any  case  in  which  a  county  Includes 
a  part  of  the  school  district  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  concerned  and  the  Com- 
missioner has  not  determined  that  satis- 
factory data  for  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
section are  available  on  a  school  district 
basis  for  all  the  local  educational  aigencles 
for  all  the  counties  Into  which  the  school 
district  of  the  local  educational  agency  con- 
cerned extends,  tbe  eligibility  requirement 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  such  children 
for  such  local  educational  agency  shall  be 
determined  in  accordaince  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
"Federal  percentage"  shall  be  40  per  centum 
and  the  "low-income  factor"  shall  be  $3,750 
for  each  fiscal  year  of  this  Act,  except  that 
no  county  shall  receive  less  than  100  per 
centum  of  the  amount  they  have  received 
for  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
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Commissioner  shall  determine  the  number 
of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive, 
of  families  having  an  annual  income  of  less 
than  the  low-Income  factor  (as  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c))  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data  available 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce.  At  any 
time  such  data  for  a  county  are  available  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  such  data 
shall  be  used  in  making  calculations  under 
this  section.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  determine  the  num- 
ber of  children  of  such  ages  from  families 
receiving  an  annual  Income  in  excess  of  the 
low-income  factor  from  payments  under  the 
programs  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  the 
number  of  children  of  such  ages  living  in 
Institutions  for  neglected  or  delinquent  chil- 
dren, or  being  supported  In  foster  homes  with 
public  funds,  on  the  basis  of  the  caseload 
data  for  the  month  of  January  of  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year  or,  to  the  extent  that  such 
data  are  not  available  to  him  l>efore  April  1 
of  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  Secretary's 
determination  Is  made,  then  on  the  basis  of 
the  most  recent  reliable  data  available  to  him 
at  the  time  of  such  determination. 

When  requested  by  the  Commissioner,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  make  a  special 
estimate  of  the  number  of  children  of  such 
ages  who  are  from  families  having  an  annual 
income  of  less  than  the  low-income  factor 
(established  pursuant  to  subsection  (c))  In 
each  county  or  school  district,  and  the  Com- 
missioner is  authorized  to  pay  (either  in  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement)  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  the  cost  of  making  this 
special  estimate.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  give  consideration  to  any  request  of  the 
chief  executive  of  a  State  for  the  collection 
of  additional  census  information.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sider all  children  who  are  in  correctional  in- 
stitutions to  be  living  in  institutions  for 
delinquent  children. 

(e)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  "the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure"  in  a  State, 
or  in  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  aggre- 
gate current  expenditures  during  the  second 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  computation  Is  made  (or.  If  satisfactory 
data  for  that  year  are  not  available  at  the 
time  of  computation,  then  during  the  earli- 
est preceding  fiscal  year  for  which  satisfac- 
tory data  are  available)  of  all  local  educa- 
tional agencies  as  defined  in  section  303(6) 
(A)  in  the  State,  or  in  the  United  States 
(which  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
means  the  fifty  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia) ,  as  the  case  may  be,  plus  any 
direct  current  expenditures  by  the  State  for 
operation  of  such  agencies  (without  regard 
to  the  sources  of  funds  from  which  either 
of  such  expenditures  are  made),  divided  by 
the  aggregate  number  of  children  in  average 
dally  attendance  to  whom  such  agencies  pro- 
vided free  public  education  during  such  pre- 
ceding year. 

Renumber  all  following  sections  accord- 
ingly, and  on  page  48,  line  10,  strike  "86" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "100". 


THE  GREAT  PROTEIN  ROBBERY 
NO.  20:  THE  STUDDS-MAGNUSON 
200-MILE  BILL 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21,  1974 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
happy  to  announce  to  my  colleagues  that 
field  hearings  on  the  Studds  Magnuson 
200 -mile  fish  conservation  zone  bill  have 
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been  gehetfuied  ior  May  3  and  3  inftfaiBe 
and  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Tlie  gentlewoman  from  Missourll  (Mrs. 
ScLuvAN)  chairman  of  the  Comoiittee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Pisberiea,  and 
the  gentkatan  from  Michigan ;  ( Mr. 
DDfSBix)  chairman  of  the  Subeomttuttee 
on  Plsberies,  Wildlife  Conservation,  and 
the  Environment,  have  approved  hilding 
these  hearings  where  the  fisherm^  are 
and  wtiere  the  problem  of  foreign  over- 
fishing is  seriously  jeopardizing  our 
American  fishing  industry. 

By  taking  the  subconmittec  to  Maine, 
May  2,  and  to  New  Bedford,  May  9,  the 
subcommittee  members  ran  hear,  first- 
hand, the  problems  our  domestic  fisher- 
men face  from  the  giant,  govern^nent- 
subsfajiaed  foreign  fishing  fleets  that  are 
literally  sweeping  the  ocean  floor  clean 
ol  aU  marine  hfe.  These  foreign  jReets 
are  operating  sometimes  within  sight  of 
our  cocBtline  with  no  regard  forlcon- 
servatlon.  measures  or  the  continx&tion 
of  any  given  marine  species.  T 

Since  introducing  this  legislalic^  on 
the  House  floor  on  June  13  of  last  year 
I  have  the  coqxxisorship  of  73  fd  my 
coDeagues.  Senator  Wasren  Mac^dson 
of  Washington,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Onnmerce  Committee,  who  filed  com- 
panion legislation  in  the  Senate  tlie  same 
day,  now  has  18  cosponsors.  I  hope  that 
by  holding  these  hearings  in  the  {field 
where  the  problem  exists  and  by 
with  the  fishennen  whose  very  livel 
is  threatened,  the  subcommittee  will 
focus  the  attention  of  the  entire  Comp'ess 
on  the  serious  plight  of  our  domestic 
fishermen  and  a  remedy  that  could,  save 
this  industry.  ^ 


A  BILL  TO  HELP  AVERT  PUTUHRE 
SHORTAGES 


HON.  JERRY  LITTON 

OF    IIISSOCIU 

IN  TEB  HOUeS  OP  REPRS8EKTATIV|bS 

TTtvrsdap,  March  21.  1974 

Mr.  UTTON.  Mr.  I^Dcaker,  In  the  past 
few  yean  as  aiiortagcs  of  various  raw, 
agrknttural,  and  manizfactared  products 
have  begun  to  appear  tn  oin*  ecoripmy, 
one  continuing  question  has  remained  in 
mgr  mind:  Why.  since  our  society  is  so 
sophlirttratcd  and  advanced,  eot^  not 
our  Ocwenument  fui tsu.  and  resolve  noBt 
of  these  shortages  before  their  ceonianic 
impacts  wwe  frit? 

The  energy  shortage  has  bxtjugbt 
greater  focus  to  this  question  and  leads 
me  to  one  conclusion:  That  the  Govern- 
ment is  a  "now"  type  of  system  capable 
IMrimartly  of  prowiiUng  for  the  short-term 
probtema  oX  tbe  Aaaeriean  people,    j 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today  introdjuced 
a  bill  which  would  create  one  central, 
broad,  long-range  planning  agency  re- 
sponsible solely  f(»-  projecting  futare  so- 
cial, economic  and  natural  resource  re- 
qiuremcnts  of  our  Nation.  This  •dmey 
would  assume  the  long-range  planing 
functions  currently  within  existing!  de- 
partments and  wrnild  provide  a  greater 
and  more  thorough  nature  of  plaimlng 
throughout  aD  those  agencies  whlchldeal 
with  social  programs  and  natural  re- 
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sources.  In  addition,  the  agency  will  be 
responsible  for  projecting  the  economic 
impacts  of  current  and  projected  needs 
and  recommendaticMis,  and  wlU  be  re- 
quired to  report  aimually  to  the  Presi- 
dent, to  Congress,  and  to  each  instromen- 
tahty  oi  Government. 

The  intent  of  my  bill  will  be  to  direct 
all  of  the  long-range  planning,  which 
currently  is  or  should  be  within  the 
framework  of  the  Federal  Government,  to 
the  responsibility  of  one  Federal  agency. 
I  would  expect  this  agency  to  undertake 
and  conduct  a  study  of  long-range  needs 
of  the  American  people  and  to  make  rec- 
onunendations  according  to  the  scope 
of  existing  and  projected  resources  which 
are  or  will  be  available,  and  with  em- 
phasis on  the  impacts  upon  the  econ- 
omy of  those  studies  and  recommenda- 
tions. 


March  22,  197^ 


ARUE  EWING  OP  RETAIL  CLERKS 
TO   RETIRB 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  cALiroRmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21.  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Cahfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  29,  1974,  the  many 
friends  ot  Artie  O.  Ewing  will  be  honor- 
ing this  fine  American  upon  his  retire- 
ment as  president  of  Retail  Clerks  Union, 
Local  1442  of  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

I  am  honored  that  I  might  be  able  to 
share  in  this  tribute  befitting  a  man  who 
has  given  so  much  of  himself  for  the 
benefit  of  his  fellow  man. 

Settling  40  years  ago  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  Artie  Evring  worked  for 
DiGoTglo  Winery  as  a  refrigeration  en- 
gineer. Here  he  became  very  concerned 
for  the  welfare  of  hia  fellow  workers  and 
became  very  much  involved  In  the  orga- 
noed  labor  movement.  Throogh  his  tire- 
less efforts  as  an  avid  organizer,  he 
helped  membership  grow  through  con- 
tract devel(«)ment.  In  fact,  as  was 
brought  out  in  a  meeting  of  ttie  State 
Federation  of  Labor  in  ia&7.  Arlie  was 
responsible  for  getting  the  first  eontract 
with  DiGorgio  Winery  in  1937. 

Later,  Aille  O.  Swing  and  bis  family 
moved  to  Redondo  Beach  wherejie  ap- 
plied his  time  and  talent  in  nllfnerous 
civic  activities. 

He  has  been  an  active  member  of  tbe 
retail  clerks  since  19S0.  In  addition  to 
servlBg  for  tbe  past  10  years  as  pras^ 
dent  of  loeal  1443,  Arlie  Ewing  has  also 
served  for  many  years  on  the  State 
council  of  the  retail  derks. 

He  has  also  been  a  very  active  member 
of  the  Democratic  Party  serving  as 
president  of  tbe  North  Bedmdo  Dcbso- 
crakle  Club  lor  nany  ycara^  ehalraan  of 
the  07th  AsMiiiblji  DIsMct  for  four 
terms,  and  chairman  of  the  17th  Con- 
gressional Democratic  Oomici?  for  fom" 
terms.  In  addition,  he  has  served  as  a 
member  of  tbe  Los  Angeles  Coimty  Dem- 
ocratic Central  Coounlttee  for  15  years, 
and  has  for  lour  terms  been  a  member 
of  the  State  eonunittee. 

A  true  civic  leader,  Arlie  Ewing  baa 
been  Involved  in  numeroiB  comnanity 
affairs.  He  has  served  for  several  years 


as  chairman  of  the  budget  and  finance 
committee  of  the  city  of  Redondo  Beach; 
has  held  the  ofBce  of  vice  president  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Council;  and  has 
served  cm  State  committees.  Currently, 
Arbe  is  serving  as  a  member  of  the  har- 
bor commission  in  Redondo  Beach. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  fortunate  in 
southern  California  that  we  have  indi- 
viduals like  Arlie  O.  Ewing  who  are  will- 
ing to  give  of  themselves  for  the  benefit 
of  their  community  and  fellow  man.  I 
know  that  his  wife  Jessie  and  his  chil- 
dren— Gten,  Wayne,  and  Margaret — 
share  in  the  pride  we  have  for  this  great 
humanitarian. 


ARCHER  FULLINGIM  RETIRES; 
TEXAS  POLITICIANS  BREATHE 
EASIER 


HON.  CHARLES  WILSON 

OF   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  21.  1974 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  guess  it  is  very  often 
that  a  Member  will  rise  in  these  chambers 
to  pay  homage  to  someone  who  has 
slandered  him.  We  are  all  accustomed  to 
having  our  egos  trampled,  of  course, 
but  that  does  not  mean  we  should  do 
honor  to  the  tramplers.  Archer  Pullingim, 
though,  is  a  far  cry  from  your  standard, 
rim-of-the-mill  ego-trampler. 

For  22  years  now.  Archer  has  been  put- 
ting out  a  little  weekly  paper  in  a  httle 
town  named  Kountze,  and  there  prob- 
aWy  has  not  been  a  year  when  he  could 
not  count  almost  as  many  libel  suits  as 
paid  advertisers.  That  does  not  mean  he 
is  irresponsible  or  imfriendly  or  any- 
thing; he  just  believes  in  getting  things 
off  his  chest  and  letting  you  know  whose 
newspaper  it  is  you  are  reading 

That  the  Kountze  News  belongs  to 
Archer  is  a  fact  nobody  has  ever  seen  fit 
to  challenge.  He  turns  it  out  every  Tues- 
day on  a  cranky,  wheezy  old  flatbed  press 
that  looks  like  something  Gutenberg  im- 
proved on,  talking  to  it  and  tinkering 
wltb  it  till  it  agrees  to  meet  him  halfway. 
In  the  process,  that  old  press  gets  two 
things  from  Archer  that  no  Texas  poli- 
tician in  the  last  22  years  has  been  able 
to  get :  flattery  and  compromise. 

In  between  his  various  cantankerous 
campaigns  and  crusades.  Archer  has 
found  time  for  his  other  interests  as  well. 
He  is  a  yam-spanner  and  shirt-cuff  rae- 
ontenr  without  pblt,  and  he  makes  some- 
thing called  Mayhaw  Jelly  that  yon 
wotdd  swear  was  a  collaborative  effort 
between  Mother  Nature  and  Sardi's. 

Archer  has  also  fallen  in  love  with  the 
pine  bogs  and  backwoods  oi  tbe  Big 
Ttaleket  WUdcnoess,  and  he  wiU  teU  you 
with  a  straigM  face  that  he  can  talk 
to  the  trees.  And  you  cannot  help  but 
beHeve  him.  He  looks  Hke  he  probably 
can,  tan  and  angular  and  aH.  about  as 
gnarled  and  ageless  as  some  king  cypress 
hidden  off  in  a  timeless  comer  of  tbe 
thicket  wilds. 

At  any  rate.  Archer  has  decided  to  quit 
the  newspaper  business.  That  is  probably 
going  to  make  the  world  safer  for  a  lot 
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of  us  politicians,  but  it  is  sure  going  to 
make  newspaper  reading  a  lot  duller,  too. 
I  remember  when  Archer  got  so  exasper- 
ated at  Lyndon  Johnson  that  he  cut  off 
Lyndon's  subscription,  and  the  White 
House  was  not  sure  if  it  should  be  angry 
or  thankful. 

Just  because  he  is  giving  up  the  paper, 
though,  does  not  mean  Archer  is  going  to 
retire.  What  he  says  he  wants  to  do  now 
is  search  full  time  for  the  ivory  bill  wood- 
pecker, something  he  is  been  doing  part- 
time  for  a  quarter  century.  Next  to 
Archer,  the  ivory  bill  is  probably  the 
strangest  constituent  I  have  got:  a  huge, 
solitary  bird,  ornithologists  say  it  is  pos- 
sibly the  rarest  creature  in  North  Amer- 
ica and  they  doubt  if  any  of  them  live 
anywhere  outside  the  Big  Thicket.  And 
even  there,  if  they  still  exist,  the  ivory 
bill  is  hidden  away  back  in  places  even 
the  Indians  could  not  get  to. 

Godspeed,  Archer,  it  soimds  like  an 
even  match. 


THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY  MUST  NOT 
BE  ABANDONED 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21.  1974 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  16,  1964,  when  President  Johnson 
called  for  "a  national  war  on  poverty," 
he  said  our  objective  in  that  war  was 
"total  victory." 

In  a  spirit  of  hope  and  enthusiasm, 
Congress  passed  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964,  establishing  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  With  an  $800 
million  appiopriation,  the  war  on  poverty 
was  launched. 

Now,  10  years  and  $13  billion  later, 
the  Nixon  administration  is  pushing  to 
abandon  the  war  on  poverty  by  abolish- 
ing OEO  and  eliminating  all  funds  for 
Community  Action  Agencies — the  heart 
of  the  antipoverty  program. 

Their  public  rationale  for  killing  OEO 
is  that  the  programs  have  not  succeeded 
in  eradicating  poverty  in  America.  Yet 
they  offer  nothing  in  its  place.  The  only 
conclusion  one  can  draw  is  that  the  long- 
overdue  Federal  commitment  to  "total 
victory"  over  poverty,  enunlcated  by 
President  Jotmson  in  1964,  is  no  longer 
a  goal  of  this  administration. 

With  the  benefit  of  10  years  of  experi- 
ence, we  now  know  that  some  of  our  ex- 
pectations for  OEO  programs  were  naive. 
For  example,  it  seems  clear  today,  now 
that  we  know  more  about  the  nature 
of  urban  poverty,  that  the  key  to  braking 
the  poverty  cycle  lies  not  only  in  provid- 
ing social  services  to  the  poor,  but  in  pro- 
viding decent  paying  jobs  to  those  who 
can  work  and  adequate  income  main- 
tenance to  those  who  cannot. 

But  it  is  precisely  because  we  have  had 
the  benefit  of  learning  from  OEO  pro- 
grams for  the  last  10  years  that  our 
knowledge  about  what  is  effective  in 
eradicating  poverty  has  become  more 
sophisticated.  Just  because  OEO  cannot 
make  poor  people  unpoor  does  not  mean 
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that  it  has  not  and  cannot  continue  to 
perform  a  valuable  function. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  a  national 
laboratory  for  poverty  experiments,  OEO 
has,  through  the  local  Community  Action 
Agencies,  been  able  to  provide  many  serv- 
ices to  the  poor  which  make  a  difference, 
however  small,  in  the  quality  of  their 
lives.  And  perhaps  most  important  of  all, 
the  Community  Action  Agencies  have 
given  the  poor  a  voice  in  their  commu- 
nity and  in  their  government.  For  the 
first  time  in  our  history,  millions  of  poor 
people  have  developed  a  sense  of  belong- 
ing to  and  participating  in  their  govern- 
ment and  in  making  policy  which  affects 
their  lives.  There  is  no  better  investment 
in  the  futiu-e  of  democracy  than  this 
kind  of  involvement  at  the  local  level 
of  government. 

For  example,  in  Summit  County,  Ohio, 
the  Community  Action  Council  has  es- 
tablished seven  neighborhood  centers 
throughout  the  area  which  provide  im- 
portant social  services  including  emer- 
gency assistance,  credit  unions,  food  co- 
operatives, referral  to  other  agencies, 
transportation,  emergency  housing  and 
recreation  to  poor  people  living  in  the 
area. 

According  to  Don  Ellis,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Siunmit  Coimty  Commu- 
nity Action  Council,  these  neighborhood 
centers  are  "the  most  important  part  of 
what  we  are  doing"  not  only  because  they 
provide  important  services  which  would 
otherwise  not  be  available,  but  because 
they  involve  the  people  being  ser\'ed  in 
their  government. 

Like  other  CAC's,  the  Summit  County 
program  has  had  some  failures  along 
with  some  successes.  And  it  has  not  de- 
creased the  number  of  poor  people  in 
Summit  County.  But  as  Akron  City 
Council  President  Ed  Davis  put  it 
recently — 

CAC  has  presented  an  opportunity  for  the 
release  of  the  anxieties  and  frustrations  of  a 
people  who  had  no  outlet  before. 

Davis  predicts: 

If  CAC's  lose  their  funding,  the  rising  ex- 
pectations In  the  poor  areas  will  be  cut  off. 
There  could  very  well  be  a  social  holocaust 
If  we  don't  see  that  this  program  continues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  three 
articles  from  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal 
of  March  17  describing  the  Summit 
County  Commimity  Action  Council  pro- 
gram be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks.  These  articles 
illustrate  in  graphic  terms  the  great 
range  of  the  council's  antipoverty  pro- 
grams and  the  devastating  effect  the  ad- 
ministration's cuts  will  have  on  these 
programs. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  administration 
is  talking  of  supporting  a  negative  in- 
come tax-type  program  to  replace  the 
current  hodge-podge  of  welfare  pay- 
ments. I  support  this  concept  and  look 
forward  to  reviewing  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  as  soon  as  it  is  sent  to 
Congress.  But  income  maintenance  alone 
will  not  end  poverty.  It  will  keep  people 
alive.  It  will  not  help  them  to  become 
self-supporting. 

The  war  on  poverty  must  be  many- 
faceted:  it  must  contain  an  adequate  in- 
come maintenance  program;  it  must  con- 
tain a  massive  public  works  job  program; 
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it  must  contain  substantial  manpower 
training  programs:  it  must  contain  qual- 
ity educational  opportunities  for  all;  and 
it  must  contain  some  kind  of  Federal 
antipoverty  office,  such  as  OEO,  which 
can  focus  national  attention  on  the  need 
to  eliminate  poverty  and  continue  to 
fund  local  and  national  antipoverty 
efforts. 

In  1964,  when  the  poverty  war  was 
launched,  there  were  36.1  million  people 
living  below  the  official  Government  pov- 
erty line.  Today,  there  are  some  25  mil- 
lion. Although  the  number  of  officially 
"poor"  people  has  decreased  in  the  last 
10  years,  the  gap  between  what  poor  peo- 
ple have  and  what  the  rest  of  us  enjoy 
has  actually  widened  in  that  time. 
Clearly  we  are  a  long  way  from  meeting 
our  goal  of  abolishing  poverty  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Since  the  administration  has  left  no 
doubt  about  their  intention  to  kill  the 
poverty  program,  it  now  falls  to  Congress 
to  maintain  the  pledge  made  10  years  ago 
with  the  passage  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  I  imderstand  that  the  Equal 
Opportimities  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
is  now  working  on  a  bill  (H.R.  12464 1  to 
extend  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity for  an  additional  3  years.  That  bill 
deserves  the  full  support  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  believes  that  poverty 
has  no  place  in  American  society  today. 

Th  above-mentioned  newspaper  arti- 
cles follow: 

[From   the    Akron   Bacon   Jovirnal,   Mar.    17, 

1974) 

Programs  for  SuMMrr's  Poor  Near  Collapse 

(By  Bruce  Larrick) 

The  Summit  County-Greater  Akron  Com- 
munity Action  CouncU  (CAC)  story  over  its 
gi'j  years  has  been  one  of  successes,  faUures, 
mternal  bickering,  rising  hopes  and,  now  im- 
minent collapse. 

Formed  In  late  1964  to  handle  War  on  Pov- 
erty funds  meted  out  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  (OEO),  CAC  has 
brought  about  $17  mUlian  In  Federal  funds 
Srnnmit  Coimty's  poverty  pockets  in  Akron. 
Barberton.  Springfield  Twp.  and  Twiiisburg 
Heights. 

The  war  Is  far  from  won.  Only  about  a 
fourth  of  the  county's  poor  have  been 
touched  by  the  program — and  the  bulk  of 
the  money  has  not  been  funneled  directly  to 
the  poor  who  have  been  Involved. 

But  now  it  appears  on  June  30,  CAC  will 
lose  $826,000  of  Its  $2.4  mlUion  annual 
budget. 

Less  than  $1.6  mUllon  will  remain  for  pro- 
grams that  will  essentially  be  leaderless  and 
without  Input  from  the  poor  people  they  are 
to  serve. 

Included  in  the  money  to  be  lost  Is  support 
for  what  CAC  Executive-Director  Donald  J. 
Ellis  describes  as  the  "head"  and  "heart"  of 
CAC.  The  "head "  is  the  CAC  central  admin- 
istration, which  oversees  CAC's  13  programs; 
the  "heart'  is  the  Neighborhood  Centers. 

There  are  seven  CAC  neighborhood  centers 
— east,  west,  north  and  south  Akron,  and 
Springfield,  Barberton  and  Twlnsburg 
Heights. 

"Those  centers  are  the  most  important  part 
of  what  we're  doing."  Ellis  said.  "They're  deal- 
ing with  poor  people  on  a  grass  roots  level. 
They  provide  emergency  assistance,  credit 
imlons,  food  cooperatives,  referral  to  other 
agencies,  transportation,  emergency  housing 
and  recreation.  You  name  It,  they  do  It. 

"They're  also  the  very  foundation  of  our 
democratic  structure.  We  formed  neighbor- 
hood councils  at  each  center.  They  elect  rep- 
resentatives to  our  governing  board  and  ad- 
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Tlse  In  the  operation  of  tbe  centers  aijid  the 
other  programs. 

"Tou  know  ho<w  everybody  these  4\»ja  is 
talking  about  citizen  participation  m  gov- 
eminent  and  community  organization]  i?  CAC 
has  had  that  since  1965  because  we  realized 
that  programs  aren't  worth  anything  with- 
out input  from  the  people  you  are  supposed 
to  help." 

Included  among  the  48  members  o<  CAC's 
Governing  Board  are  16  representatj  yes  of 
the  poor,  16  representatives  of  community 
interest  groups  and   16  public  officially. 

The  poor  Is  what  CAC  1b  supposed  to  be 
about.  Ellis  admits  frustration  at  being  able 
to  reach  2S  pet.  of  Summit  Countyli  poor 
at  the  most.  But  he  said  he  can  tick  I  »ff  the 
names  of  100  persons  CAC  "has  lifted  Dut  of 
poverty."  i 

Among  them  are  Diane  HIU  an(|  Lois 
BaUey. 

Mrs.  Hill,  26,  of  1246  Laffer  av.  ca  ne  to 
Akron  in  1968  from  Tennessee,  whe(e  she 
dropped  out  of  school  at  age  14.  She  enrolled 
In  the  STRIDE  program  for  high  school  drop- 
outs. 

"I  started  as  a  clerical  aide  In  the' north 
Akron  center,"  she  said,  "I  was  trainel  as  a 
clerk-typist  and  got  my  high  school  ei|ulva- 
lency  diploma." 

Mrs.  Hill,  then  began  full-time  woilt  as  a 
receptionist  for  the  Akron  City  Demqiistra- 
tlon  program. 

•  •  •  •  .  • 

She  Is  now  switchboard  operator  f<r  the 
Summit  County  Red  Cross. 

The  mother  of  six  said,  "Things  are  much 
better  now.  I'm  certainly  not  rich,  >ut  I 
have  some  training,  a  job  and  a  future.: 

Mrs.  Bailey,  43,  of  1002  Pitkin  av.,  Anorked 
for  CAC  for  five  years  before  becoming  a 
bookkeeper  for  the  United  Rubber  Workers 
International  office. 

"I  started  as  a  neighborhood  aide  at  the 
Lane  Wooster  Center,"  Mrs.  Bailey  said. 
"From  there,  I  went  to  the  central  office, 
where  I  ran  the  Xerox  machine.  Then  1  be- 
came secretary  for  the  Poster  Grandpi  rents 
Program  and  eventually  went  to  the  house- 
keeping department. 

"The  training  I  got  definitely  helper  I  me. 
I  was  able  to  buy  a  home  and  my  daughter 
Margo  is  now  In  her  fourth  year  of  col- 
lege, the  mother  of  three  said. 

Such  success  stories  were  hard  to  coaie  by 
when  CAC  was  in  its  Infancy.  The  goveinlng 
board  meetings  would  last  hours  as  urgu- 
ments  flared — primarily  between  represitnta- 
tlves  of  the  poor  and  public  officials. 

Directors  went  In  and  out  of  CAC  as  U  the 
agency  were  a  revolving  door.  Programs  were 
begun  and  discarded  with  regularity. 

Ellis  has  been  executive  director  since  July 
of  1969.  In  the  previous  four  years  he  was 
preceded  by  Mrs.  Lois  Scherer,  William  Pow- 
ler,  Alan  Jackson  and  Blanford  Fuller. 

"For  too  long,  the  executive  director  was 
considered  the  'enemy'  by  the  poor  peop  e  on 
the  Board,"  Ellis  said.  "It's  impossible  to  have 
such  turmoil  at  the  top'  and  have  an  effe  :tlve 
program," 

Mrs.  Ann  Gates,  the  Akron  Board  of  Edu- 
cation's representative  on  the  Governing 
Board  for  six  years,  said  the  early  yeqrs  of 
CAC  were  hampered  by  an  "anti-estaltllsh- 
ment"  attitude. 

"We  had  our  money  and  thumbed  our 
noses  at  everybody  else,"  Mrs.  Gates  said.  "We 
alienated  people  by  telling  them  they  blew 
their  chance  to  help  the  poor.  That  wai  the 
wrong  way  to  go  about  It. 

"We  should  have  sat  down  with  other  agen- 
cies and  asked  how  we  could  combinet  our 
efforts.  We  didn't.  Now  that  attitude  Is  |;one, 
but  it's  still  hurting  us  in  terms  of  i(om- 
munlty  relations." 

Ellis  agrees  with  Mrs.  Gates. 

"Only  recently  have  we  begun  to  nend 
some  fences,"  he  said.  "We've  matured,  and 
other  organizations  are  now  beginnlii;  to 
respect  iu.  ' 
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"You  have  to  realize  that  In  those  early 
years,  the  poor  people  had  never  before  been 
given  an  opportunity  for  participating  and 
having  a  say  In  anything.  So  they  stepped 
on  a  few  toes  when  they  had  a  chance  to  get 
a  piece  of  the  action. 

"Along  with  that  problem  was  the  fear  of 
CAC  In  the  minds  of  many,  who  saw  CAC  as 
something  that  would  take  money  away  from 
other  programs." 

Although  poor  people  do  participate  In 
CAC,  the  bulk  of  the  $17  million  has  not 
gone  directly  to  the  10.000  poor  people  CAC 
serves,  Ellis  admits.  And  he  estimates  there 
are  45,000  poor  people  In  the  county. 

"The  real  beneficiaries  of  this  money  have 
been  area  businessmen  from  whom  we  buy 
or  lease  things. "  Ellis  said. 

"It's  shameful,  but  we  deal  with  no  black 
businesses." 

The  290  CAC  employes  spend  their  salaries 
which  comprise  the  majority  of  CAC  expendi- 
tures, with  merchants  and  landlords.  Ellis 
said  he  is  "saddened  with  the  lack  of  sup- 
port we  get  from  local  businessmen." 

Of  CACs  290  employes,  85  pet.,  or  247, 
are  classified  as  former  poor  persons.  They 
take  home  58  pet.,  or  about  $1.39  million,  of 
CAC's  $2.4  million  annual  budget. 

Ellis  also  admits  that  CAC's  money  has  not 
brought  about  a  decrease  in  Summit  Coun- 
ty's poor  population. 

"Truthfully,  there  were  fewer  disadvan- 
taged people  in  the  county  in  1965  than  there 
are  now,"  he  said.  "It's  a  vicious  cycle  of 
people  being  lifted  out  of  poverty  and  others 
being  born  Into  It. 

"We  feel  we've  had  an  Impact,  but  the 
money  has  gone  to  hire  staff  to  provide  serv- 
ices with  little  left  over  to  operate  on.  Had 
there  been  adequate  funding,  say  $50  or  $60 
million  over  these  nine  years,  then  we  would 
have  made  a  significant  dent  In  the  area's 
poverty." 

Ellis  lists  three  other  major  failures  of 
CAC: 

Lack  of  Involvement  of  "a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  poor  white  population.  The  per- 
centage of  blacks  that  are  poor  is  higher,  but 
the  total  number  of  poor  whites  Is  higher. 
We've  tried,  but  haven't  been  able  to  estab- 
lish a  greater  balance."  Ellis  estimates  that 
70  pet.  of  those  served  by  CAC  are  black. 

No  effective  public  relations  activity.  "For 
too  many  years  we've  had  no  means  of  tell- 
ing our  side  of  the  story,"  Ellis  said. 

Lack  of  documentation  of  the  positive  ef- 
fects of  CAC's  programs.  "I  can't  pull  out  a 
document  that  tells  you  how  many  people 
CAC  has  taken  off  the  welfare  rolls,"  he 
said. 

The  lack  of  documentation  and  poor  rela- 
tions with  the  rest  of  the  community  could 
hurt  CAC  badly  after  June  30,  when  It  will 
have  to  depend  on  local  funding  sources  If  It 
Is  to  survive. 

If  Congress  does  not  act  to  extend  the 
life  of  GEO.  Ellis  said.  City  Council  will  be 
asked  to  pick  up  a  large  chunk  of  CAC's 
$826,000  shortfall. 

CAC  officials  will  appear  before  City  Coun- 
cil's Finance  Committee  at  5  p.m.  Monday 
to  present  a  request  for  $500,000  In  Federal 
revenue  sharing  money.  Akron's  revenue 
share  is  about  $4.1  million  a  year. 

"The  poor  are  entitled  to  some  of  that 
money,"  Ellis  said.  "We'll  also  be  asking 
Barberton,  Springfield  Twp.  and  Twlnsburg 
Twp.  for  some  money." 

Akron  Mayor  Ballard  said  Wednesday  that 
CAC  would  have  to  prove  to  him  the  value 
of  its  programs  before  he  could  recommend 
giving  it  money. 

"Before  I  would  be  inclined  to  use  City 
funds  to  perpetuate  these  programs,  I  want 
to  see  tbe  benefits,"  Ballard  said. 

"I  want  to  see  who  Is  winning  the  war 
on  poverty  and  where  the  battle  Is  being 
waged.  I  know  the  costs.  What  I  need  now 
is  to  see  the  results  and  find  out  tbe  track 
record  of  CAC." 
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Council  President  Ed  Davis  (D-3)  predicts 
that  if  the  City  falls  to  come  to  CAC's  rescue, 
"Attitudes  will  be  worse  in  the  poor  areas 
than  before  CAC  began.  Tbe  rising  expecta- 
tions will  be  cut  off.  There  could  very  well 
be  a  social  holocaust  if  we  don't  see  that 
this  program  continues." 

Davis  added  that  CAC  "has  not  only  pro- 
vided services  for  the  poor.  It  has  presented 
an  opportunity  for  the  release  of  the  anxieties 
and  frustrations  of  a  people  who  had  no  out- 
let before." 

The  CAC  Governing  Board  last  year  vowed 
not  to  close  up  shop  and  go  home  after  June 
30. 

"We're  a  private,  non-profit  corporation 
and  will  continue  to  exist  after  June  30," 
Ellis  said.  "The  only  way  we'll  lose  our  other 
program  is  if  it's  obvious  no  more  money  is 
coming  in.  Then  we'll  have  to  cooperate  with 
other  agencies  who  may  take  them  over. 

"But  If  that  happens,  the  poor  people  will 
lose  their  voice  In  control  over  the  programs." 

ScMMrr  PsocRAMS  Facing  Phaseout 
The  CAS  programs  and  funding  the  Nlxon 
Administration  is  proposing  to  eliminate  are 
In  the  "local  Initiative"  category.  Those  pro- 
grams and  their  OEO  funding  for  this  year 
are: 

Central  Administration — $158,781  to  co- 
ordinate, direct  and  evaluate  all  other  CAC 
programs. 

Neighborhood  Centers — $386,755  for  seven 
centers  to  provide  manpower,  housing,  edu- 
cation, welfare,  consumer  education,  trans- 
portation, food  cooperative  and  health  serv- 
ices. The  centers  are  in  north,  south,  east  and 
west  Akron,  Barberton,  Springfield  Twp.  and 
Twlnsburg  Heights. 

Economic  Development  Program — $70,200 
for  business  management  training  for  poor 
people. 

Youth  Economic  Development  Program — 
$159,916  for  Job  training  and  placement  for 
poor  youth. 

Akron-Summit  Tutorial  Program — $51,248 
for  cross-age  teaching.  In  which  high  school 
students  teach  younger  student  to  read. 

The  total  of  the  "local  initiative"  funds 

scheduled  for  cut-off  on  June  30  is  $826,000. 

Two     other    OEO-funded     programs     are 

scheduled    for    transfer   to    other    agencies. 

They  are: 

Senior  Workers  Action  Program — $35,000 
for  work  on  the  problems  of  the  elderly  poor. 
Legal  Services — $94,978  for  the  Summit 
County  Legal  Aid  Society,  which  provides 
legal  advice  and  representation  for  those  who 
cannot  afford  It.  Congress  has  already  passed 
a  bill  transferring  the  administration  of  this 
program  to  a  quasi-governmental  agency. 

The  rest  of  the  CAC  programs  are  funded 
by  other  agencies,  and  are  not  threatened 
with  immediate  cut-off  of  funds.  They  are: 
Project  STRIDE — $265,042  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  for  hiring,  education 
and  counseling  of  high-school  drop-outs. 

Head  Start  Program — $740,000  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  (HEW)  to  provide  pre-sehool  train- 
ing and  health  servie^  for  disadvantaged 
children.  The  program  is  run  by  the  Akron, 
Barberton  and  Tviinsburg  school  systems. 

CAC-CARES — $35,000  from  HEW  for  an 
alcoholic  rehabilitation  program. 

CAC-SCENE — $30,000  from  HEW  for  a  drug 
rehabilitation  and  crisis  center. 

Foster  Grandparents  Program  —  $72,088 
from  ACTION,  a  Federal  agency  that  also 
handles  such  programs  as  the  Peace  Corps. 
to  employ  senior  citizens  In  hospitals,  day 
care  centers  and  nursing  homes. 

Barberton  ChUd  Development  Center— 
$51,785  from  the  Ohio  Welfare  Department 
for  pre-school  training  and  health  services 
for  disadvantaged  children  in  Barberton. 

Model  Cities  Transportation  Service — 
$243,374  from  the  US.  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  to  operate  a 
mlnl-bus  serrlce  for  senior  citizens  In  the 
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Model  Cities  neighborhood  southwest  of 
downtown  Akron. 

The  Nlxon  Administration  also  has  pro- 
posed a  June  30  cut-off  of  the  Model  Cities 
program,  but  adds  that  funds  may  still  be 
available  through   special  revenue  sharing. 

If  funds  are  available,  Akron's  City  Demon- 
stration Agency  will  decide  whether  to  con- 
tinue this  program. 

Akba   OEO    Pbograms   Sufteh   Budget   Cttts 

When  Federal  funding  for  the  War  on 
Poverty  expires  June  30,  the  Summit  County- 
Greater  Akron  Commimlty  Action  Council 
(CAC)  will  not  be  the  only  such  agency  in 
tbe  Akron  area  in  dire  straits. 

Community  action  agencies  in  Stark, 
Portage  and  Wayne  counties  also  will  lose 
more  than  a  third  of  their  budgets. 

In  Cai^ton,  the  Stark  County  Human  De- 
velc^ment  Council  has  brought  in  more  than 
$7  million  in  Federal  funds  over  the  past  10 
years. 

Council  Director  Charles  L.  Currence  said 
his  agency,  formerly  known  as  the  Stark 
County  Council  for  Economic  Opportunity, 
"does  not  intend  to  lay  down  and  be  killed 
by  some  administration  in  Washington. 
We've  started  a  Job  and  we're  not  quitting 
until  it's  done." 

Currence  said  the  Stark  County  Council 
this  year  is  spending  $340,000  in  U.S.  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO)  funds 
to  help  more  than  10,000  of  Stark's  28,000 
poor. 

Tbe  Portage  County  Community  Action 
Council  has  concentrated  its  effort  on  Im- 
proving conditions  in  the  black  ghettos  of 
McElrath  Park  and  Skeels  allotment. 

Aside  from  the  $250,000  annual  budget. 
Portage  CAC  has  worked  to  bring  a  $1.6  mil- 
lion sewer  and  water  project  to  Skeels  and 
McElrath.  Tbe  Federal  government  gave 
$900,000  for  the  project,  and  CAC  is  trying 
to  raise  another  $100,000  for  those  unable  to 
pay  assessments. 

The  Ashland-Wayne  County  Community 
Action  Commission  operates  on  an  annual 
budget  of  $4,036  which  goes  to  help  rural 
poor  In  the  primarily  agricultural  counties. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  FEDERAL  LAND 
USE  PLANNING  IS  VERY  MUCH 
ALIVE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21,  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral land  use  legislation  question  con- 
tinues very  much  alive.  Discussions  of 
the  subject  by  various  "land-use  experts" 
suggests  that  they  are  more  Interested  in 
Influencing  public  opinion  toward  ac- 
ceptance of  a  revolutionary  new  Federal 
program,  than  in  analyzing  its  effect  and 
determining  how  it  would  operate. 

Characteristic  of  these  one-sided  dis- 
cussions of  land  use  is  the  soft  sell  tech- 
nique to  convince  the  public  that  the 
land  use  program  would  be  completely 
controlled  and  operated  by  the  States, 
that  the  program  is  "voluntary,"  and 
that  land  use  planning  is  not  a  "no- 
growth  program." 

The  "land  use  experts"  often  refer  to 
the  bill  H.R.  10294  when  illustrating 
their  position,  however,  few  care  to  men- 
tion the  report  of  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  which  accom- 
panied the  bill,  explaining  the  proposed 
law. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

So  that  our  colleagues  may  have  a 
better  imderstanding  of  the  intent  of  the 
law,  with  respect  to  State  control,  volun- 
tary participation  and  no-growth  policy, 
I  insert  related  excerpts  of  the  committee 
report  with  my  remarks. 

STATE  CONTROI. 

Beginning  at  page  44  of  the  report, 
imder  section  103  State  land  use  planning 
grants,  we  read: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  here  is  au- 
thorized to  make  annual  grants  to  a  State 
having  an  "eligible  State  land  use  planning 
agency"  and  an  "intergovernmental  advisory 
council"  to  assist  in  development  and  admin- 
istration of  a  "comprehensive  land  use  plan- 
ning process." 

An  eligible  State  land  use  planning  agency 
Is  defined  as  one  having  primary  authority 
and  responsibility  for  development  and  ad- 
ministration of  a  comprehensive  land  use 
planning  process  and  having  a  "competent 
and  adequate  interdisciplinary  professional 
and  technical  staff  as  well  as  special  con- 
sultants" available  to  It  throughout  tbe 
planning  process. 

In  so  describing  the  character  of  this 
agency,  the  Committee  seeks  to  make  clear 
that  something  more  than  a  "State  Planning 
Department",  common  In  many  States  In 
the  past.  Is  required  to  retain  ellglbUlty 
under  tbe  Land  Use  Planning  Act.  The  em- 
phasis Is  on  land  use  planning  rather  than 
program  planning;  also  the  elements  of  com- 
petence and  varied  disciplines  on  the  agency 
staff  are  of  particular  significance. 

Further,  at  page  47,  under  section  108, 
we  find  the  following  language: 

Prior  to  making  any  land  use  planning 
grant,  the  Secretary  is  required  to  consider 
the  views  and  recommendations  of  the  In- 
teragency Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning 
Board  and  of  all  Federal  agencies  involved 
in  programs  significantly  affecting  land  use 
but  not  represented  on  the  Board.  He  must 
then  determine  eligibility  of  a  State  not  later 
than  three  months  after  Its  application  is 
received. 

Prior  to  making  a  grant  during  tbe  first 
three  years  after  the  Act  goes  Into  effect,  the 
Secretary  must  be  satisfied  that  the  grant 
will  be  used  to  develop  a  comprehensive  land 
use  planning  process:  or.  If  developed  within 
the  three-year  period,  the  State  is  proceeding 
to  administer  It. 

At  page  51  of  the  report,  section  401 
tells  us  which  Federal  agencies,  commis- 
sions and  bureaus  will  head  the  program : 

This  section  establishes  an  Interagency 
Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning  Board  com- 
posed of  an  appointee  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  as  Chairman,  and  representatives 
of  12  agencies — the  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture; Commerce;  Defense;  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare;  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment; Transportation;  and  Treasury;  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  General  Services  Administration, 
and  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 
Other  agency  participation  Is  provided  for 
when  matters  affecting  their  responsibilities 
are  under  consideration.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  regional  entitles  having  land 
us©  planning  and  management  responsibili- 
ties also  would  participate. 

The  Board  Is  to  meet  regularly  and  is  di- 
rected to  provide  Information  and  advice 
concerning  the  relationship  of  land  use  plan- 
ning to  programs  of  agencies  represented  on 
the  Board,  to  assist  CEQ  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  promulgation  of  guidelines 
and  rules  and  regulations,  assist  In  the  de- 
velopment of  consistent  public  land  use 
plans,  provide  advice  on  such  land  use  policy 
matters  as  are  referred  to  it  by  the  Secretary, 
and  submit  reports  to  the  Secret.iry  on  land 
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use  policy  matters  referred  through  agency 
representatives  on  tbe  Board. 

As  examples  of  bow  the  Board  will  func- 
tion. It  is  here  that  tbe  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  program  can  be  coordinated  with 
land  use  planning;  and  that  HUD  wUl  be  able 
to  assure  that  State  land  use  planning 
processes  are  more  effectively  coordinated 
with  the  Nation's  bousing  goals. 

VOLUNTAKY   PARTlCffATION 

At  section  110,  the  report  reveals: 
Where  a  State  Is  found  Ineligible  for  grants, 
this  section  requires  any  Federal  agency  pro- 
posing "any  major  Federal  action  signifi- 
cantly affecting  the  use  of  non-Federal  lands" 
after  five  years  from  the  date  of  enactment 
to  hold  a  public  hearing,  make  findings,  and 
submit  them  to  the  Secretary  for  review  and 
comment. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  provide 
a  form  of  suasion  short  of  sanctions  to  per- 
suade a  State  to  take  advantage  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  The  findings  and 
comments  would  be  made  part  of  the  detailed 
statement  required  under  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act.  If  tbe  President  were 
to  determine  that  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  so  require,  this  section  would  be  sub- 
ject to  exception. 

NO-GROWTH    POUCT 

At  page  43  of  the  report,  we  find : 
In  summary,  the  Committee  has  no  objec- 
tion to  Identification  of  the  Land  Use  Plan- 
ning Act  as  environmental  legislation,  and  in 
fact  believes  it  to  be  an  accurate  charac- 
terization. But  every  effort  has  been  made 
to  take  a  balanced  approach  to  the  concept 
of  land  use  planning  and  to  recognize  that 
we  are  considering  the  uae  of  land  for  various 
purposes  that  must  be  achieved,  and  are  not 
proposing  a  no-growth  policy.  Individual 
States  well  may  decide  there  sbaU  be  no 
growth  or  development  in  certain  areas  as  a 
part  of  Its  comprehensive  land  use  planning 
process,  but  this  bill  does  not  contemplate 
adoption  of  such  a  National  policy.  Bal- 
anced with  the  ecological  considerations  we 
believe  to  be  Important  are  the  broader  en- 
vironmental concepts  that  will  promote  a 
wise  use  of  land  for  all  the  purposes  required 
by  mankind. 

Special  a'^tention  should  be  given -part 
B— Comprehensive  Land  Use  Planning 
Process,  found  on  psige  45.  It  gives  a 
graphic  description  of  how  far  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  planning  to  go  in  dic- 
tating what  Americans  can  and  cannot 
do  with  their  private  land  and  buildings. 

PAkT    B COMPREHENSIVE    LAND    USE    PLANNING 

PROCESS 

The  four  sections  in  this  part  of  title  I 
provide  for  the  development  of  a  compre- 
heiLslve  land  use  planning  process  and  the 
subseqent  administration  or  implementation 
of  the  process.  These  sections  also  set  forth 
certain  requirements  as  to  use  and  develop- 
ment In  accordance  with  the  comprehensive 
land  use  planning  process.  Where  the  term 
"development"  is  used  in  this  latter  sense  it 
means,  in  the  context  of  the  American  Law 
Institute  Model  Code,  the  dividing  of  land 
Into  two  or  more  parcels,  the  carrying  out 
of  any  building  or  mining  operation,  or  the 
making  of  any  material  chsnge  in  the  use 
or  appearance  of  any  structure  or  land.  De- 
velopment includes,  but  is  not  limited  to 
erection  construction,  redevelopmt  .t,  alter- 
nation or  repair.  When  appropriate  to  the 
context,  development  refers  to  the  act  of 
developing  or  to  the  result  of  development. 

By  looking  beyond  the  mere  title  of  the 
Land  Use  Planning  Act,  we  can  see  the 
bill  for  what  it  is,  a  blueprint  for  all  land 
in  the  United  States  controlled  by  the 
Interagency  Land  Use  Policy  and  Plan- 
ning Board  of  the  Federal  Government. 
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This  board  is  composed  of  an  appontee 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  chair- 
man and  representatives  of  12  Feiperal 
agencies. 

State  acceptance  of  this  latest 
program  would  be  "voluntary"  proij 
the  State  could  afford  to  turn  dowt 
Federal  seed  money,  and  after  5 
could  battle  against  Federal   "si 
short  of  sanctions  to  persuade  a  St 
take  advantage  of  the  provisions  ol 
act." 

Despite  assurances  by  the  comdiittee 
that  the  bill  does  not  content  plate 
"no-growth"  as  a  national  policy,  many 
American  citizens  are  gravely  conceined. 
When  we  look  at  the  intent  and  a  cope 
of  this  bill,  we  learn  that  their  concerns 
that  the  use  of  their  private  projierty 
will  be  taken  away  by  the  Federal  (gov- 
ernment without  regard  for  the  cons;itu- 
tional  prohibition  against  seiziire  of  pri- 
vate property,  "without  just  compo^a- 
tion,"  are  justified. 

I,  as  one  Congressman,  share  their 
concern,  and  hope  that  our  colIe£|^es 
will,  also. 


"THE  SKY  IS  GETTING  BLACK, 
THROAT  AND  LUNGS  HURT, 
THE  AIR  STINKS— WHY.  IT  MtJST 
BE  SPRING  ' 


MY 

AND 


HOFk  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JU. 

^  or   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATl VI CS 

Thursday,  March  21,  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Spiiak- 
er,  as  you  walk  about  Washington  over 
the  next  few  weeks  and  months,  enjoy- 
ing the  blooming  of  the  cherry  blossoms 
and  the  other  beautiful  indicator^  of 
the  arrival  of  spring,  I  would  like  you 
and  our  colleagues  here  in  the  Congress 
to  spend  a  few  moments  every  nowiand 


then  thinking  of  the  residents  of  south- 
em  California  and  the  environment  we 
are  currently  enjoying — no,  enjoying  is 
not  appropriate,  let  me  say  the  environ- 
ment we  are  currently  undergoing.  Let 
me  read  you  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Riverside  Press-Enterprise  of  last 
Saturday,  March  16: 

Tear's  PnsT  Smog  Alert  Called  in 
RivxasioE  Area 

(By  Mark  Gladstone) 

The  first  smog  alert  of  the  year  was  called 
in  Riverside  County  Friday,  as  temperatures 
continued  In  the  808  and  90s. 

The  first-stage  alert  was  called  by  the  Air 
Pollution  Control  District  in  Rubidoux  at 
4:15  p.m.  when  the  oxidant  level  reached 
.27  parts  per  million  parts  of  air  (ppm). 

At  4:33  p.m.,  a  high  of  .28  ppm  was 
reached  In  the  Riverside  area.  The  alert  was 
called  off  at  4:30  p.m. 

An  alert  is  called  by  the  Riverside  County 
APCD  when  oxidants  reach   .27  ppm. 

The  APCD  said  a  first-stage  alert  means 
that  people  with  respiratory  problems  should 
stay  Indoors  and  refrain  from  strenuous  ac- 
tivity. 

When  the  alert  level  is  reached,  the 
APCD  contacts  the  news  media,  schools,  and 
hospitals. 

Press-Enterprise  weather  records  show 
that  Friday's  alert  Is  as  early  in  the  year  as 
an  alert  has  been  called  In  the  Riverside 
area.  On  March  15,  1972,  an  alert  was  caUed 
when  the  oxidant  level  reached  .27  ppm. 

Oxidant  highs  In  other  Riverside  County 
communities  as  of  5  p.m.  were:  .21,  Prado 
Park;  .18,  Perris;   .09.  Hemet;  .06,  Indlo. 

Outside  the  county,  the  high  oxidant  read- 
ing San  Bernardino  was  .13  ppm;  central  Los 
Angeles  .21  ppm;  and  Anaheim  .15  ppm. 

By  6:30  p.m.  the  oxidant  reading  In  the 
Riverside  area  was  .12  ppm.  The  oxidant  level 
first  went  above  .10  ppm  at  11:38  a.m.,  ac- 
cording to  the  APCD.  The  state  Air  Resources 
Board  ^hais  said  that  conditions  adverse  to 
health 'exist  when  the  level  is  above  .10  ppm 
for  more  than  one  hour. 

The  APCD  expects  the  level  to  be  .30  ppm 
or  less  In  the  Riverside  area  today  and  Sun- 
day; .20  ppm  or  less  in  Prado  Park;  and  .10 
ppm  or  less  in  Hemet  and  .15  ppm  or  less  in 
Palm  Springs  and  Indlo. 


Temperatures  In  the  western  county  re- 
mained In  the  80s  for  the  second  day  in  a 
row.  Riverside  had  a  high  of  83 — the  high  for 
the  year. 

In  the  desert,  the  high  for  the  year,  98,  was 
recorded  in  Thousand  Palms. 

The  National  Weather  Service  expects  the 
warm  temperatures  to  continue  today  and 
Sunday. 

Crop  protection  should  not  be  needed  in 
the  western  county  Saturday  night,  accord- 
ing to  the  weather  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  say  a  great 
deal  more  about  this  situation  during  this 
session  of  the  93d  Congress,  particularly 
as  legislation  which  could  have  some  ef- 
fect on  the  pollution  situation  reaches 
the  floor  of  the  House  for  debate,  but  for 
now  I  will  close  with  this  brief  reminder 
that  the  people  of  my  district  are  having 
years  taken  off  their  lives  by  the  man- 
made  poison  they  are  forced  to  breathe. 
Happy  spring. 


AMENDMENT   TO   H.R.    69 


HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21.  1974 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolution 
963  regarding  amendments  to  title  I  of 
H.R.  69,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record 
the  following  amendment  on  behalf  of 
Congressman  Al  Qvis  and  myself: 

On  page  46  in  line  3  Insert  after  "that" 
the  following:  ",  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  425  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisiona  Act,";  strike  In  the  same 
line  the  word  "has"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "may":  and  In  line  4 
before  "an"  Insert  the  following:  "an  ad- 
visory council  for  the  entire  school  district 
and  must  establish". 


I 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  nc 
Rev.  Cecil  LeRoy  Morris,  retired  min- 
ister. United  Methodist  Church,  Spring- 
field, m.,  offered  the  following  prai^er: 

Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  manHlnd, 
amid  the  turmoil  and  tension  of  our 
times,  may  we  be  still  and  know  'idth 
confidence  that  Thou  art  God.  Let  u  b  be 
so  attuned  to  the  infinite  that  our  $iite 
selves  may  hear  the  still  small  voice, i and 
may  Thy  spirit  bear  witness  with,  our 
spirits  that  we  are  Thy  children. 

This  day,  we  pray  for  the  natioiik  of 
the  Earth,  and  for  all  who  hold  pilules 
of  responsibility.  Give  wisdom  that  ([ood 
will  prevail.  Especially,  let  Thy  benedic- 
tion be  upon  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  let  Thy  grace  reach  out  to  the 
last  individual  in  the  farthest  distrljilt. 

Help  us,  O  Lord,  to  have  a  deeper  a  (nse 
of  gratitude  for  our  goodly  heritage. ;  l»Iay 
"In  God  We  Trust"  be  a  ^rue  affirmation 
of  our  faith.  And  let  us  be  reassured  fhat 
righteousness  does  exalt  a  nation 

In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  Amdh. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  an 
amendment  In  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  9492.  An  act  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  the  Chat- 
tooga River.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia  as  a  component  of  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 


to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title: 

H.R.  13025.  An  act  to  Increase  the  period 
during  which  benefits  may  be  paid  under 
title  XVI  of  the  SocUl  Security  Act  on  the 
basiA  of  presumptive  disability  to  certain  in- 
dividuals who  received  aid,  on  the  basis  of 
disability,  for  December  1973,  under  a  State 
plan  approved  under  title  XIV  or  XVI  of  that 
act. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  7130)  enUtled  "An  act  to 
improve  congressional  control  over  budg- 
etary outlay  and  receipt  totals,  to  provide 
for  a  Legislative  Budget  Office,  to  estab- 
lish a  procedure  providing  congressional 
control  over  Impoimdment  of  funds  by 
the  executive  branch,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Ervim,  Mr.  MusKiz,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr. 
Metcalf,  Mr.  Cankon,  Mr.  Pkll,  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Btrd,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Percy. 
Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr. 
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HVGH  SCOTT,  and  Mr.  Griffin  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  of  the  following 
title: 

S.  1125.  An  act  to  amend  the  Comprehen- 
sive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Preven- 
tion, Treatment,  and  RehabUitation  Act  and 
other  related  acts  to  concentrate  the  resources 
of  the  Nation  against  the  problem  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  240.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Wanda 
Martens; 

S.  404.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arthur  Rlke; 

S.  2362.  An  act  granting  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress  to  the  Cumbres  and 
Toltec  Scenic  Railroad  Compact;  and 

S.  3228.  An  act  to  provide  funeral  transpor- 
tation and  living  expense  benefits  to  the 
families  of  deceased  prisoners  of  war,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
85-474,  appointed  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr. 
MoNTOYA,  Mr.  Hugh  Scott.  Mr.  Curtis, 
Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam L.  Scott  to  attend  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  Meeting  to  be  held  in 
Bucharest,  Romania,  April  15  to  20, 1974. 


ANNUAL    REPORT    OF    JOINT    ECO- 
NOMIC COMMITTEE 

(Mr.  BOLLING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  filed  with  the  House  the  annual 
report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
This  is  done  in  accordance  with  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946  which  requires  that 
the  committee  file  with  the  Congress  a 
report  evaluating  all  of  the  major  rec- 
ommendations contained  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Annual  Economic  Retx>rt.  I  am 
sure  that  Members  will  find  this  docu- 
ment very  helpful  in  assessing  the  very 
difficult  problems  of  the  U.S.  economy 
and  in  dealing  with  legislation  that  re- 
lates to  economic  policy. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday, 
March  18,  1974,  on  rollcaU  No.  93,  the 
vote  on  S.  2771,  special  pay  bonus  struc- 
ture relating  to  Members  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  considered  under  suspension  of 
the  rules,  I  am  recorded  as  voting  "nay." 
I  intended  to  vote  "yea,"  and  I  wish  the 
Record  to  so  show. 


VIETNAM  VETERANS  WEEK 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
beginning  this  Friday,  March  29,  and 
running  through  Thursday,  April  4,  will 
be  Vietnam  Veterans  Week.  This  special 
week  is  the  result  of  action  we  in  the 


Congress  took  to  focus  attention  on  for- 
mer U.S.  servicemen  who  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  Vietnam  con- 
fiict.  These  men  and  women  are  deserving 
of  recognition  by  their  fellow  Americans. 

Veterans  Week  should  also  bring  to 
mind  the  need  for  Congress  to  provide 
a  realistic  program  of  benefits  for  these 
veterans  in  order  to  provide  them  every 
opportunity  possible  to  find  employment 
and  become  productive  members  of  the 
labor  force.  As  a  member  of  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  I  can  say 
that  this  has  been  the  objective  of 
Chairman  Dorn  and  other  committee 
members  and  it  is  an  objective  we  will 
continue  to  pursue. 

The  veterans  of  Vietnam  fought  in  the 
longest  and  one  of  the  most  difficult 
armed  conflicts  in  which  our  Nation  has 
ever  been  involved.  They  fought  and 
served  valiantly  in  order  to  preserve 
democracy  for  the  freedom-loving  people 
of  Southeast  Asia.  Their  contributions  to 
freedom  in  that  part  of  the  world  is  yet 
to  be  fully  recorded  by  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  each  of  my  col- 
leagues to  make  note  of  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans Week  in  their  respective  districts 
in  order  that  we  have  a  united  effort  of 
tribute  to  these  fine  service  men  and 
women.  I  also  commend  various  orga- 
nizations such  Eis  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors  and  National  League  of  Cities 
who  are  joining  in  the  nationwide  ef- 
fort to  secure  employment  for  the  Viet- 
nam veterans.  By  all  working  together 
we  will  be  able  to  provide  proper  recog- 
nition during  Vietnam  Veterans  Week. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  S.  3228,  FU- 
NERAL TRANSPORTATION  AND 
LIVING  EXPENSE  BENEFITS  ACT 
OP  1974 

(Mr.  SEBELIUS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day my  good  friend  and  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Bob  Dole  of  Kansas,  introduced  spe- 
cial legislation  pertaining  to  a  unique 
and  urgent  problem.  In  a  humanitarian 
effort  to  alleviate  hardship  on  the  fami- 
hes  of  men  who  died  in  captivity  in  North 
Vietnam,  the  Senate  enacted  Senator 
Dole's  legislation,  the  Funeral  Trans- 
portation and  Living  Expense  Benefits 
Act  of  1974,  S.  3228. 

Today  I  am  introducing  this  same  bill 
so  that  this  body  can  also  accord  the  ap- 
propriate courtesies  to  the  families  of 
our  prisoners  who  died  in  captivity  and 
whose  remains  will  be  returned  for  burial 
in  accordance  with  the  Paris  Peace 
Agreements  of  1973.  I  trust  that  the 
House  will  take  immediate  action  on  this 
bill  or  one  like  it. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  bet- 
ter understand  and  appreciate  the  nature 
of  this  legislation,  I  am  inserting  Sena- 
tor Dole's  comments  at  this  point: 

Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  President,  the  morning 
pai>er  carried  a  most  compelling  story  of  the 
family  of  an  American  prisoner  of  war  who 
died  in  captivity  in  North  Vietnam.  His  re- 
mains— along  with  these  of  22  other  de- 
ceased POW's — have  at  last  been  released 
by  Hanoi  for  burial  In  the  United  States. 

However.  It  appears  that  his  family  faces 


the  prospect  of  bearing  the  entire  cost  of 
traveling  to  Washington  from  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  to  attend  funeral  ceremonies  In  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery. 

This,  naturally  will  entaU  a  considerable 
expense  for  the  family  of  this  man — Navy 
Capt.  John  Abbott — as  well  as  for  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  22  other  servicemen  whose  re- 
mains were  released  in  the  last  2  weeks. 

As  most  Americans  recall,  our  Government 
made  a  gracious  and  generous  effort  to  ac- 
commodate the  families  of  the  556  POW's 
who  were  released  by  Hanoi  In  1973.  When 
these  men  were  returned,  at  last,  to  the  con- 
tinental U.S.  their  families  were  flown  In 
from  distant  cities  for  the  Joyous  reunions 
which  the  entire  nation  witnessed  on  tele- 
vision. In  addition,  these  men  and  their 
wives,  mothers,  or  sweethearts  were  brought 
to  Washington  last  summer  as  the  guests 
of  the  President  and  the  entire  country  for 
a  day  of  recognition  and  honor  which  culmi- 
nated In  a  state  dinner  at  the  White  House. 

Of  course,  these  were  entirely  appropriate 
and  fitting  courtesies  for  these  brave  men  and 
their  equally  courageous  families.  However, 
it  now  appears  that  standard  military  regu- 
lations and  requirements  may  work  an  un- 
fortunate hardship  on  the  POW  families 
who  were  not  among  those  whose  joy  we 
shared  last  year.  There  is  no  authority  to 
provide  other  than  the  standard  military 
death  benefits  to  the  families  of  prisoners 
who  died  while  In  captivity. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  the  "Funeral 
Transportation  and  Living  Expense  Benefits 
Act  of  1974"  to,  in  some  small  way  accord 
appropriate  coiirtesles  to  the  families  of  our 
prisoners  who  died  In  captivity  and  whose 
remains  will  be  returned  for  burial  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Paris  Peace  Agreenients 
of  1973. 

I  am  proud  to  join  my  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Bob  Dole,  in  this  effort  and  at  this 
point  introduce  the  Funeral  Transpor- 
tation and  Living  Expense  Benefits  Act 
of  1974. 


MARYLAND  DAY 


(Mr.  BAUMAN  asked  and  wsis  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  340  years 
ago  today  a  tiny  band  of  settlers  from 
England  stepped  off  their  boat  onto  a 
small  island  in  the  broad  mouth  of  the 
Potomac  River.  They  were  the  first  citi- 
zens of  what  later  became  the  "Free 
State."  the  great  State  of  Marj-land. 

Today.  Marylanders,  especially  those 
in  St.  Mary's  City,  where  Leonard  Cal- 
vert and  his  party  established  the  first 
colony  in  the  State,  are  celebrating 
"Maryland  Day,"  and  I  wish  to  express 
my  pride  in  having  the  privilege  of  rep- 
resenting the  area  which  includes  St. 
Clements  Island,  where  those  first  Mary- 
landers  stepped  ashore  in  1634,  and  St. 
Mary's  City,  the  first  settlement,  and 
later  the  fii'st  capital  of  Maryland. 

Throughout  the  history  of  America, 
Maryland  has  played  a  proud  and  im- 
portant role  in  the  development  of  the 
United  States.  Established  as  a  bastion 
of  religous  freedom  when  other  colonies 
were  severely  restrictive,  Maryland  led 
the  way  in  estabUshing  as  commonplace 
the  freedoms  we  all  enjoy  today. 

Rich  in  history,  Maryland  has  become 
a  modem  and  progressive  State,  and  its 
citizens  contribute  much  to  the  Nation. 
Its  farmers  produce  large  quantities  of 
feed   grain,   com,   soybeans,   and   other 
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crops;  industry  produces  billions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  mtkoufactured  goods  each 
year;  and  Maryland  leads  the  Nation  in 
the  production  of  oysters,  clams,  and 
striped  bass.  Broiler  producers  out  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  raise  350  million  birdjs  a 
year,  more  than  10  percent  of  the  Ra- 
tion's output. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  happily  join  with  all  of 
the  4  million  citizens  of  Maryland 
celebrating  "Maryland  Day,"  and  I  inlrite 
all  of  you  to  come  and  visit  us  sometime 
soon.  It  is  a  trip  you  will  always  eijoy 
and  remember,  and  it  is  only  a  tankf ull 
away. 


JOHN  GARDNER  OP  COMMON 
CAUSE 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUinois  asked  ind 
wsks  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  iind 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  not  present  in  the  Cham- 
ber last  Thursday  when  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Conunittee  on  House 
Administration  made  certain  remarks 
with  reference  to  John  Gardner,  the  l^  ead 
of  Common  Cause.  | 

The  chairman  said  he  took  exception  1  to 
an  advertisement  sponsored  by  thati  Or- 
ganization and  be  might  well  have  rlBen 
to  a  point  of  personal  privilege. 

WeU,  John  Gardner  is  not  a  meniber 
of  this  body  and  therefore  cannot  risit  to 
a  point  of  personal  privilege,  but  the 
Rkoid  I  have  before  me  Indicates  Itiat 
the  speech,  which  I  did  not  hear,  ildi- 
cated  that  the  legislation  which  will  be 
reported  will  apply  to  all  candidates,  i  knd 
I  quote,  "candidates  of  all  parties,  itnd 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  apply  it  as  we]  to 
common  crooks  like  John  Gardner, !  the 
head  of  Common  Cause." 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  Gardner  is  a  decpnt 
and  an  honorable  man  and  me  whoin  I 
3m  proud  to  call  my  friend.  I  have  tiot 
always  agreed  with  him  on  all  issues,  but 
he  has  interested  himself  in  the  pn 
of  government,  and  I  cannot  sit  q' 
by  and  see  his  name  demeaned 
Gardner  has  had  a  distinguished  cai 
in  public  service  as  a  former  Secre 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  No 
the  head  of  Common  Cause  he  is 
tinning  to  render  enduring  service 
very  significant  nature  in  the  purs 
the  important  objective  of  better 
more  respcmsive  government.  I  con 
blm  a  truly  great  citizen  of  our  Rep 


PROVIDING  FUNERAL  TRANSPOR- 
TATION AND  LIVING  EXPEiSE 
BENEPTTS  TO  THE  FAMTT.TEfljIOF 
DECEASED    PRISONERS    OP 

Mr.    H^ERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
unanimous  consent  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  392t) 
to  provide  funeral  transportation 
living  expense  benefits  to  the  famlliec  of 
deceased  prisoners  of  war,  and  for  o#ier 
purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Sei^te 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecttonllto 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as 
follows: 

S.  3228 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SHORT  rmJE 
Section   1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Funeral  Transportation  and  Living  Expense 
Benefits  Act  of  1974". 

FTNTINGS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  United  States  did  ly  1973 
provide  transportation  and  other  anKnittes 
to  families  of  five  hundred  and  fifty-six  re- 
turned prisoners  of  war  for  reunions  upon 
these  men's  arrival  In  tlie  continental  United 
States  after  release  from  imprisonment  by  the 
government  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  and  did  in  1973  also  provide  trans- 
portation and  other  amenities  to  these  re- 
turned prisoners  of  war  and  their  families  to 
attend  ceremonies  In  their  honor  In  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia. 

( b)  The  remains  of  other  prisoners  of  war. 
having  died  in  captivity  in  Southeast  Asia, 
are  now  being  returned  to  the  United  States 
for  burial. 

(c)  The  United  States  owes  no  lesser  de- 
gree of  respect,  honor  or  solicitude  to  the 
memories  of  the  men  who  died  In  captivity 
and  their  families  than  in  the  cases  of  those 
who  Eurrlved  and  returned  alive  to  the 
United  States. 

(d)  It  is  fitting  and  proper,  therefore,  as  a 
marli  of  respect  to  those  men  who  died  In 
captivity  while  serving  In  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  the  comparable  courte- 
sies and  amenities  be  extended  to  the  fam- 
ilies of  these  deceased  mUitary  personnel. 

Bn<ICfTTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
authorLzed  to  provide  funeral  transportation 
and  living  expenses  benefits  for  the  family  of 
any  deceased  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  shall  have  died  while  claasifled  as  a 
prisoner  of  war  or  sis  missing  in  action  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  conflict  and  whoee  remains 
shall  have  been  returned  to  the  United  States 
after  January  27,  1973. 

(b)  Such  benefits  shall  Include  transpw- 
tatlon  roundtrlp  from  such  family  members' 
place*  of  residence  to  the  place  of  biui&l  for 
such  deceased  member  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
living  expenses  and  other  such  allowances 
as  the  Secretary  shall  deem  appropriate. 

(c)  Bigtble  family  members  shall  Include 
the  deceased's  widow,  children,  stepchildren, 
mother,  father,  stepfather  and  stepmother, 
or  if  none  of  these  shall  desire  to  be  granted 
such  benefits,  the  deceased's  brothers,  sisters, 
halfbrothers  and  balfsisters. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  till  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  the  Senate 
bill  just  passed,  which  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Sebklius)  has  previ- 
ously addressed  himself  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION   FOR   COMMITTEE   ON 
ARMED  SERVICES  TO  FILE  REPORT 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  have  until  midnight 
tonight,  March  25,  1974,  to  file  its  report 
on  H.R.  12565,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense supplemental  for  authorization  for 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISTRICT  DAY 


The  SPEAKER.  This  is  District  day. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices). 


REPEALING  SMALLPOX  VACCINA- 
TION REQUIREMENT  FOR  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  STUDENTS  IN  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill  (HJl.  8747) 
to  repeal  section  274  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  relating  to 
the  District  of  Columbia,  requiring  com- 
pulsory vaccination  against  smallpox  for 
public  school  students,  and  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
in  the  House  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
274  ot  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
(DC.  Code,  sec.  31-1102)  Is  hereby  repealed. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  HJl. 
8747 — as  set  forth  in  House  Report  93- 
921— is  to  repeal  section  274  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
requires  compulsory  vaccination  against 
smallpox  for  public  schcral  students.  The 
law  (DC.  Code,  title 31,  sec.  1102)  states: 

No  cbUd  shall  be  admitted  Into  the  public 
schools  who  shaU  not  have  been  duly  vac- 
cinated or  otherwise  protected  against  the 
smallpox. 

This  legislation  was  introduced  at  the 
request  of  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment. 

NEED  FOR  THE  LECISIJITION 

Medical  authorities  in  this  country  re- 
port that  the  risk  of  serious  complication 
and  death  as  a  result  of  smallpox  vac- 
cination is  far  greater  than  the  present 
risk  of  contracting  smallpox. 

The  last  confirmed  case  of  smallpox  in 
the  United  States  occurred  in  1949.  Yet. 
as  recently  as  1968  there  were  nine 
deaths  in  this  country,  as  well  as  500 
cases  of  serious  complications,  resulting 
from  vaccinations  against  smallpox. 
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The  last  csise  of  smallpox  recorded  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  occurred  in 
1932.  However,  within  the  last  6  months 
alone,  two  children  have  been  hospital- 
ized in  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
complications  from  smallpox  vaccina- 
tions. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  states 
that  protection  against  smallpox  can  be 
maintained  only  through  revaccination 
at  regular  intervals  throughout  the  life- 
time of  an  individual.  The  lack  of  small- 
pox in  this  country  over  the  past  25 
years,  according  to  the  Public  Health 
Service,  is  not  due  to  high  levels  of  im- 
munity, but  rather  due  to  the  interna- 
tional effort  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
disease. 

In  view  of  the  worldwide  progress  in 
the  effort  to  eradicate  smallpox,  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  reports  that  the  prob- 
ability of  the  disease  being  imported  into 
this  country  is  now  minimal.  It  is  pro- 
jected that  the  world  may  be  smallpox 
free  within  the  next  3  years. 

Accordingly,  the  Public  Health  Service, 
since  1971,  has  been  recommending  the 
discontinuance  of  compulsory,  nonse- 
lective smallpox  vaccinations.  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  one  of  the  last  re- 
maining jurisdictions  in  the  United 
States  to  require  that  children  entering 
public  schools  be  vaccinated. 

H.R.  8747  in  no  way  precludes  either 
voluntary  vaccinations  or  selective  man- 
datory vaccinations  for  persons,  such  as 
hospital  workers  or  overseas  travelers, 
who  may  be  at  greater  risk  of  contracting 
smallpox.  Vaccinations  will  continue  to 
be  available  at  no  cost  to  District  resi- 
dents at  District  of  Columbia  public 
health  facilities. 

Because  of  the  long  tradition  of  vac- 
cinating children  against  smallpox,  the 
committee  has  urged  officials  of  the  Dis- 
trict government,  the  board  of  education, 
and  local  medical  organizations  to  en- 
gage in  a  cooperative  effort  to  inform  the 
general  public  of  the  reasons  for  this  leg- 
islation and  to  inform  them  that  vac- 
cination on  a  voluntary  basis  is  still 
available. 

PRECEDENTS 

The  Center  for  Disease  Control  of  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  reports  that, 
as  of  January  1974,  only  the  State  of 
Kansas,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  territories  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  have  laws  or  regulations 
requiring  smallpox  vaccination.  Legisla- 
tion to  repeal  the  requirement  has  been 
introduced  in  Kansas  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Since  1971,  when  the  Public  Health 
Service  issued  its  recommendation 
against  compulsory,  nonselective  small- 
pox vaccination,  the  following  States 
have  discontinued  such  laws  or  regula- 
tions: Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Hawaii,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Lou- 
isiana, Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  South 
Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  and 
West  Virginia. 

In  the  remaining  22  states  and  the 
territory  of  Guam,  no  statewide  small- 


pox vaccination  requirements  were  in 
effect,  as  of  1971,  nor  have  any  been  im- 
plemented subsequently.  The  Public 
Health  Service  is  unable  to  supply  infor- 
mation as  to  what  actions  may  have  been 
taken  in  this  regard  by  local  jurisdictions 
within  those  States. 

AUTHORITY  OT  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  GOV- 
ERNMENT   NOT   AFFECTED   BY   THIS   BILL 

Sections  118  and  119  of  title  6  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  vest  broad 
powers  in  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment to  protect  the  public  health, 
comfort  and  welfare  against  the  danger 
of  medical  emergencies  which  might  stem 
from  the  spread  of  communicable  di- 
seases such  as  smallpox. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Council  is 
empowered  to  promulgate,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Commissioner  to  en- 
force, all  such  reasonable  rules  and  regu- 
lations which  may  be  deemed  necessary 
to  prevent  and  control  the  spread  of  com- 
municable diseases  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

This  statutory  authority,  which  would 
permit  District  ofiBcials  to  swiftly  rein- 
stitute  compulsory  immunization  against 
smallpox  should  future  conditions  so 
warrant,  would  in  no  way  be  affected  by 
enactment  of  H.R.  8747. 

Also  unaffected  would  be  existing  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Health  Regulations — 
title  8,  sections  5:104,  5:114,  and  7:107— 
which  require  hospital  workers  to  be  im- 
munized against  communicable  diseases. 
These  regulations  are  in  keeping  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association,  that  immunity  against 
smallpox  be  maintained  by  health  per- 
sonnel. 

So  long  as  any  possibility  exists  of  a 
smallpox  importation,  the  Committee 
urges  District  health  officials  to  strictly 
enforce  these  regulations  by  requiring 
that  all  workers  in  hospitals  where  small- 
pox might  be  treated,  including  school- 
aged  volimteers,  be  vaccinated  every 
3  years. 

HISTORY 

H.R.  8747  was  introduced  on  June  15, 

1973,  at  the  request  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government.  On  January  22, 

1974,  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Social 
Services  and  the  International  Commu- 
nity held  a  public  hearing,  at  which  time 
testimony  in  favor  of  H.R.  8747  was  sub- 
mitted by  officials  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government;  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  U.S. 
Public  Health  Services;  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  Chapter  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics.  The 
American  Medical  Association  submitted 
a  copy  of  its  resolution,  adopted  June 
1973,  supporting  discontinuance  of  com- 
pulsory smallpox  vaccinations.  A  repre- 
sentative of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  stated  that  the 
Board  does  not  directly  support  or  op- 
pose this  legislation.  However,  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  legislation  was  expressed  to 
the  subcommittee  at  the  hearing  or  since. 

On  January  29,  1974,  the  subcommit- 
tee held  a  markup  ses.sion.  at  which  time 
the  bill  was  ordered  favorably  reported 


to  the  full  committee  without  amend- 
ment. 

COMMITTEE  VOTE 

The  bill,  H.R.  8747,  was  approved  by 
voice  vote  of  the  committee  on  March 
14, 1974. 

COST 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
Involve  no  added  cost  to  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  us — H.R. 
8747 — would  bring  the  laws  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  relating  to  smallpox 
vaccination  into  conformity  with  those 
of  nearly  all  our  States,  and  into  con- 
formity with  general  meclical  opinion. 

The  bill  would  repeal  the  District's 
cuiTent  legal  requirement  that  all  chil- 
dren must  be  vaccinated  against  small- 
pox before  they  can  be  enrolled  in  the 
public  school  system. 

Because  of  the  very  impressive  results 
of  the  worldwide  effort  to  control  and 
eliminate  smallpox,  we  have  now  reached 
the  point  where  the  vaccination  against 
smallpox  poses  a  greater  hazard  to  the 
health  of  U.S.  citizens  than  does  small- 
pox itself. 

The  risk  of  becoming  infected  with 
smallpox  in  this  country  has  been  re- 
duced, for  all  practical  purposes,  to  zero. 
The  last  reported  case  of  smallpox  in  the 
United  States  was  in  1949 — 25  years  ago. 
Here  in  the  District,  there  has  not  been 
a  single  case  of  smallpox  in  over  40  years. 
The  last  recorded  case  was  in  1932. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  a  signifi- 
cant .  number  of  complications  arising 
from  smallpox  vaccinations  have  caused 
grave  illness  and.  in  some  instances,  even 
death.  As  recently  as  1968,  there  were 
nine  deaths  and  over  500  serious  com- 
plications in  the  United  States  resulting 
from  untoward  reactions  to  smallpox 
vaccinations. 

As  a  result,  the  U.S.  public  health  serv- 
ice, since  1971,  has  urged  the  repeal  of 
compulsory,  nonselective  smallpox  im- 
munization laws  and  regulations. 

Last  June,  the  house  of  delegates  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  adopt- 
ed a  resolution  endorsing  the  Public 
Health  Service's  position. 

This  stand  also  is  supported  by  the 
committee  on  infectious  disease  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics. 

Our  committee  has  been  informed  by 
the  Public  Health  Service  that,  as  of 
February  1,  1974,  the  only  remaining  ju- 
risdictions in  the  United  States,  besides 
the  District  of  Columbia,  which  still  re- 
quire nonselective  smallpox  vaccination, 
are  the  State  of  Kansas,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands.  And  in  Kansas,  legis- 
lation to  repeal  the  requirement  has  been 
introduced. 

In  consideriing  H.R.  8747  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  this  legislation  in  no 
way  prohibits  or  discourages  voluntary 
smallpox  vaccinations  for  adults  or  for 
children  whose  parents  desire  that  they 
be  vaccinated. 

In  fact.  District  of  Columbia  officials 
testified  that  they  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide free  smallpox  immunization  upon 
request  at  local  health  centers. 
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Of  efiiul  Importance  Is  the  fact  Ihat 
the  passage  of  H.R.  8747  will  in  no  jfcay 
limit  the  statutory  authority  of  the  t)is- 
irlct  of  Cohimbia  Council  to  relnalate 
mandatory  smallpox  immunizatioi 
any  time  that  conditions  might 
rant  such  action. 

Nor  would  H.R.  8747  preclude  sucl 
lective  immunization  requirements 
cal  health  authorities  might  wish  I 
pose  for  the  protection  of  grou] 
as  hospital  workers — who  have  a 
risk  of  exposure  to  smallpox. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  oiu  com- 
mittee is  convinced,  on  the  basis  ofjl 
thoritative  medical  testimony,  that 
risk  of  contracting  smallpox  has  ' 
so  slight  as  to  be  insufficient  to  jui 
a    policy    of    compulsory    vaccinati 
which  on  occasion  can  result  in 
adverse  reactions. 

0\ir  committee  is  assured   that 
District  government  wiU  retain  adeqi 
legislative  powers  to  safeguard  the 
lie  health  and  welfare  in  the  evei 
changed  circumstances  in  the  future. 

I  turge  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
8747. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker  I  l-ise 
in  support  of  H.R.  8747.  a  biU  to  re|  >eal 
the  section  of  law  requiring  compull  ory 
smallpox  vaccination  in  the  Distrldi  of 
Columbia  for  public  school  studenU  i 

The  report  amply  indicates  the  :  eed 
for  this  act  which  is  supported  by  the 
city  government.  I  would  only  likji  to 
point  out  the  fact  that  this  biU  will  il  no 
way  affect  any  existing  program  or  p(  iicy 
that  has  been  adopted  to  guard  the  iti- 
zen  against  smallpox.  Hospital  worl  ers, 
international  travelers,  and  others  »bo 
may  reasonably  expect  to  have  coe  act 
with  a  smallpox  carrier  will  cont  aue 
to  receive  vaccinations  on  a  volun  ary 
basis  or  on  a  mandated  basis  as  ma  be 
determined  by  the  public  healtli  or  the 
city  government. 

The  only  group  this  bill  exempts  are 
those  children  who  wiU  have  no  rea  on- 
able  expectation  of  contact  with  a  sn  ill- 
pox  carrier.  This  exemption  does  not  re- 
clude  voluntary  vaccination  but  it  loes 
rilmmate  the  risk  of  adverse  react  ons 
to  the  admlnl8trati(m  of  the  vaccine 

Mr.  Sr>eaker,  I  urge  its  adoption. 

CEMESAI.    LKAVK 

Mr.  DIGG6.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  uj  an- 
imous  consent  that  all  Members  nay 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  r|vise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  this  " 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJectI< 
the    request    of    the    gentleman 

■Mirhlgftn 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mov( 
previous  question  on  the  bill. 

The  previous  question  was  ord« 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  oi 
engrossment  and  third  reading  ol 
bUL 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  ri 
third  time. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is 
pessage  of  the  bill. 

The   question   was   taken;    and 


Speaker  announced  that  tbe  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speller,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  316,  nays  1, 
answered  "present"  3,  not  voting  112,  as 
follows: 

(Roll  No.   107] 
YEAS— 316 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Alexander 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstroni; 
Asbbrook 
Asbley 
Aspln 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bauman 
Bennett 
Berglaud 
Bevlll 
Bieel«r 
Blngbam 
Biackburn 
Boland 
Bolllns 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Breaux 
BrecklnrUlge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfltid 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyblU.  N.C. 
Broyblll.  Va. 
Buctaanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Pla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
BurUaon,  Mo. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 

Carney,  Obio 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederbers 
Chamb«rlaln 
Cbappell 
Clancy 
Clawaon,  Del 
day 
Cocbran 
Ootaen 
ColUna.  ni. 
OolUoa.  Tex. 
Conable 
Oonlan 
Oonte 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis.  B.C. 
DavlB.  Wis. 
delaOaraa 
Delaney 
Dellenback 


Denbolm 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Devlne 
Diggs 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
duPont 
■ckbardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Bilberg 
Bstaleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Paacell 
Findley 
Fish 
Plsher 
Flood 
Flynt 
Ford 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Praaer 
Frey 
Fulton 
Kuqua 
Oaydos 
Oettys 
Oiaimo 
Gibbons 
OUman 
Olnn 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Green,  Greg. 
GrllBtbs 
Gross 
Oubser 
Gude 
Ounter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Rcbmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Haatlnga 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Htbert 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
UecUer,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoekl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
BllUs 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Hollfleld 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hudnut 
Hutcblnson 
Ictaord 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Oolo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 


Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazcn 

Kemp 

King 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Lagomarslno 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

Luken 

McClory 

MeCIoskey 

McCoUlster 

MoConnack 

McDade 

McFall 

McKay 

Macdonald 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mann 

MarUn,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Metcalfe 

MeEvinsky 

MiUer 

Mlntsb 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

MitcheU,  N.Y. 

MtzeU 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moarbead. 

Calif. 
Morgan 
Moflher 
Murphy,  m. 
Mutphy,  N.Y. 
Mxutba 
Myers 
Natcber 
Nedsl 
Nelaen 
Nichols 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
Owens 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pike 
Foage 
PodcU 

Powell,  Oblo 
Preyer 
Price,  m. 
Price,  Tex. 
Qule 
QuUlen 


Rallsback 

Bhuster 

Vantk 

BandaU 

Slkes 

Vigorlto 

Ran  gel 

81* 

Waggonner 

Reca 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Watab 

Begula 

Snyder 

Wampler 

Rhodes 

^pence 

Wbalen 

Rinaldo 

Stanton, 

White 

Roberts 

J.  WUliam 

Whltehurst 

Robinson,  Va. 

Stanton. 

Whltten 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

James  V. 

Widnall 

Rodino 

Stark 

Wiggins 

Roe 

Steed 

Wilson.  Bob 

Rogers 

Steelman 

Wilson, 

Roncalio.  Wyo. 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Charles  H.. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Stokes 

Calif. 

Rosenthal 

Stratton 

WUaon. 

Roush 

Stuckey 

Charles,  Tex 

Rousselot 

Studds 

Winn 

Roy 

Sullivan 

Wright 

Runnels 

Symington 

Wyatt 

Ruppe 

Symms 

Wydler 

Ruth 

Talcott 

Wylle 

Sandman 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Wyman 

Sarbanes 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Yates 

Satterfield 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Yatron 

Scherle 

Tboue 

Young,  Fla. 

Schneebell 

Thornton 

Young.  111. 

Schroeder 

Towell,  Nev. 

Young.  Tex. 

Shipley 

Treen 

Zwach 

Sboup 

Udall 

Shrlver 

UUman 

NAYS— 1 
Seiberling 
ANSWERED  •'PRESENT"— 3 
Dennis  Prenzel  Sebelius 

NOT  VOTING— 112 

Prltchard 
Rarick 
Reid 
Reuse 
Rlegle 

Roncalio,  N.Y. 
Rooney,  N.T. 
Rose 

Rostenkowskl 
Roybal 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Sarasln 
Skubltz 
Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 
Staggers 
Steele 

Stelger,  Wis. 
Stqptaens 
Stubblefield 
Teague 

Thompson,  N.J. 
Tlernan 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Veysey 
Waldie 
Ware 
WUltams 
Pa.     WoUr 

Young,  Alaska 
Yotrng,  Ga. 
Young.  B.C. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  O'Neill  with  Mr.  Beuss. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Rarick. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jeraey  with  Mr. 
Frelinghuyaen. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  wltb  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  TMgue  with  Mr.  Pioebllcta. 

Mr.  Domlnlck  V.  P^nf'f  with  Mr.  Ban- 
rahan. 

Mr.  Rlegle  vltb  Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Oreen  of  PennsylTanla  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Hoorbead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Huber. 

Mrs.  Oraaso  with  Mr.  Bafalto. 


Addabbo 

Gray 

Anderson, 

Oreen,  Pa. 

Calif. 

Grover 

Anderson,  Hi. 

Hanna 

BadUlo 

Hanrahan 

Bafalis 

Harrington 

Beard 

Hanha 

BeU 

Huber 

Blaggi 

Hungate 

Blatntk 

Hunt 

Boggs 

Jarman 

Burke,  Calif. 

Ketcbum 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Kluczynskl 

Cblsholm 

Koch 

Clark 

Leggett 

Clausen. 

Lott 

DonH. 

McEwen 

Cleveland 

McKlnney 

Collier 

McSpadden 

Conyers 

Madden 

Corman 

Mallary 

Cotter 

Marazltl 

Daniels, 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Domlnlck  V. 

Meeds 

Danlelaon 

Melcber 

Davis,  Ga. 

Michel 

Dellums 

Milford 

Dickinson 

MlUs 

Dlngell 

Mink 

Donobue 

MitcheU.  Ml 

Dorn 

Moakley 

Bdwards,  Calif 

Moorhead.  I 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Nix 

Flowers 

ONeUl 

Foley 

Farris 

Prellnghuysen 

Passman 

Froehllch 

Patman 

Oraaso 

Pi<Ue 

March  25,  197Jf 
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Mr.  Reid  with  Mr.  Mallary. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Rostenkovrskl  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  W(4ff  with  Mr.  Marazltl. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Donobue  with  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Biaggl  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  Badillo  with  Mr.  Slack. 

Mrs.  Cbisbolni  with  Mr.  Danlelson. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Stubblefield  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Tlernan  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Van  IJeerlln  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Vander 
Veen. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Blatnik. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Farris. 

Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Waldie  with  Mr.  Prltchard. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Lott. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  McSpadden. 

Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  MUford. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Roncalio  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Sarasin. 

Mr.  Moakley  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Ware. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Beard. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  WUllams. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Zlon. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Young  of  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Smith  of  lovra  with  Mr.  Roybal. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  roll- 
call  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  H.R.  8747, 
to  repeal  smallpox  vaccination  require- 
ment for  students.  I  was  delayed  on  my 
way  over  to  the  House  Chamber,  and 
was  unable  to  cast  my  vote  in  time,  the 
vote  having  been  completed  upon  my 
arrival  in  the  House  Chamber.  Had  I 
been  able  to  be  present  and  cast  my 
vote,  I  would  have  voted  "aye." 


PERSONAL    EXPLANATION 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time 
of  the  vote  on  HJl.  8747  to  repeal  the 
smallpox  vaccination  requirement  for 
students  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  I 
was  delayed  at  that  time  In  an  aircraft 
and  was  unable  to  cast  my  vote.  Had  I 
ben  able  to  be  present  I  would  have 
voted  "aye." 


REFERENDUM  ON  THE  ISSUE  OP 
THE  ADVISORY  NEIGHBORHOOD 
COUNCIIJ3 

Mr.  DIGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
CZX 503— Part  e 


lumbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  12109) 
to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Self- 
Govemment  and  Governmental  Reorga- 
nization Act  to  clarify  the  provision  re- 
lating to  the  referendum  on  the  issue  of 
the  advisory  neighborhood  coimcils,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  in  the  House  as  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.   12109 

Be  it  etmcted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  matter  on  the  referen- 
dum ballot  relating  to  the  advisory  neigh- 
borhood councils,  appearing  in  section  703 
(a)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Self-Govern- 
raent  and  Governmental  Reorganization  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"In  addition,  the  Act  referred  to  above 
authorizes  the  establishment  of  advisory 
neighborhood  councils  if  a  majority  of  the 
registered  qualified  voters  of  the  District 
voting  on  this  issue  in  this  referendum  vote 
for  the  establishment  of  such  councils." 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  The  purpose  of  H.R. 
12109 — as  set  forth  in  House  Report 
922 — is  to  amend  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Self-Government  and  Governmen- 
tal Reorganization  Act — ^Public  Law 
93-198 — in  order  to  make  clear  that  only 
a  majority  of  voters  voting  on  the  issues 
in  the  May  7th  referendum  are  needed 
to  ratify  the  Advisory  Neighborhood 
Council. 

NEED    FOR    THE    LEGISLATION 

The  District  of  Columbia  Self -Govern- 
ment and  Governmental  Reorganization 
Act  was  approved  December  24, 1973.  The 
Act  provides:  first,  the  structure  for  an 
elected  city  government  for  Washing- 
ton, D.C;  second,  requires  ratification  of 
the  new  government  charter  at  an  elec- 
tion in  the  city,  which  has  been  set  for 
May  7,  1974,  and  third,  requires  ratifica- 
tion of  that  portion  of  the  law — section 
738 — dealing  with  Advisory  Neighbor- 
hood Council  at  the  same  referendum 
election. 

The  referendum  ballot  is  set  out  in 
section  703(A)  of  the  act.  For  approval 
of  the  new  charter,  the  act  states: 

The  charter  shall  take  effect  only  U  it  is 
expected  by  a  majority  of  the  registered 
qualified  voters  of  the  District  voting  on  this 
issue. 

However,  approval  of  the  Advisory 
Neighborhood  Councils,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  stated  as  requiring  "a  majority 
of  the  registered  qualified  voters  in  the 
District." 

This  latter  requirement  would  mean, 
in  effect,  that  all  registered  voters  who 
stay  heme,  and  do  not  vote,  on  that  day 
are  counted  as  no  votes  against  the 
Advisory  Neighborhood  Councils,  which 
the  Committee  in  its  adoption  of  these 
provisions  never  intended.  The  error 
setting  such  an  impossible  goal  for  ap- 
proval by  the  voters  would  be  corrected 
by  HJl.  12109. 


PKOVISIONS    OF   THE   BILL 

The  bill  adds  the  words  "voting  on  this 
issue  in  this  referendum",  so  that  the 
ballot  for  the  referendum  on  Advisory 
Neighborhood  Coimcils  will  read  as 
follows: 

In  addition,  the  Act  referred  to  above 
authorizes  the  establishment  of  Advisory 
Neighborhood  Councils  If  a  majority  of  the 
registered  qualiiled  voters  of  the  District  vot- 
ing on  this  issue  in  this  referendum  vote  for 
the  establishment  of  such  councils. 

HISTOBT 

Favorable  action  on  the  bill  was  taken 
by  the  Pull  Committee  at  meetings  of 
February  4,  1974,  and  March  4,  1974.  Full 
prior  consideration  of  this  question  was 
given  by  the  Committee  in  its  prolonged 
hearings  and  mark-up  sessions  on  the 
D.C.  Self-Government  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act  of  1973 — Pub- 
lic Law  93-198 — approved  December  24, 
1973.  The  reported  bUl,  H.R.  12109,  is, 
then  a,  restating  and  clarificati(»  of  this 
Committee's  determinations  reached  in 
the  first  session  of  this  Congress. 

VOTE 

H.R.  12109  was  approved  and  ordered 
reported  to  the  House  by  voice  vote  of  the 
Committee  on  March  14, 1974. 

COST 

There  would  be  no  additional  cost  by 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  seeks  to  remedy 
a  problem  that  was  brought  out  in  the 
conference  committee. 

When  the  conference  committee  agreed 
to  authorize  a  referendum  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict wanted  to  have  a  system  of  ad- 
visory neighborhood  councils,  the  con- 
ference committee  language  resulted  in 
wording  that  made  it  appear  as  though, 
in  order  to  gain  approval  of  the  voters 
of  the  District,  it  required  approval  by  a 
majority  of  all  registered  voters  rather 
than  a  majority  of  those  voting  on  the 
issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  simply  clarifies 
the  intent  of  the  conference  committee, 
that  the  referendum  would  carry  if  the 
majority  of  the  voters  who  vote  on  the 
issue  should  approve  of  the  proposition 
of  neighborhood  coimcils.  That  is  all  the 
bill  does;  cluuiges  It  from  an  absolute 
majority  of  all  registered  voters  in  the 
District,  whether  they  vote  or  not,  to  a 
majority  of  those  who  take  the  time  and 
trouble  to  go  and  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  American  way. 
and  I  think  that  perhaps  explains  the 
proposed  sufficiently  so  that  the  Members 
would  be  advised  as  to  what  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  is. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  sodding.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is 
the  necessity  of  doing  it  the  way  in  which 
the  bill  suggests? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  really 
because  the  conference  langruace  Inad- 
vertently left  the  wording  so  that  it  had 
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to  be  a   majority  of  registered  voter|  in 
the  city,  whether  they  voted  or  not. 
simply  makes  It  clear  that  it  is  a  ma, 
ity  of  those  voting  on  the  issue.  It  is 
to  correct  a  defect  in  the  conference 
guage  which  authorizes  the  voting  on 
referendum.  That  is  all  it  does. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  c 
the  gentleman  describe  for  us,  so 
we  know  more  about  what  the  necej 
of  this  kind  of  advisory  neighborh 
council  is.  Why  do  we  need  it? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Well,  the  House  p; 
a  provision  enabling  the  citizens  to  hi 
this.  What  was  agreed  upon  in  con 
ence  was  that  the  matter  should  be 
to  a  referendum  of  the  voters  of 
District. 

In  general,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  o|ily 
say  that  there  has  been  a  growing  in 
est  in  permitting  neighborhoods  to 
the  opportunity  to  organize,  iising  fori 
election  machinery,  so  as  to  have  ad 
ory  councils  that  would  enable  the: 
have  a  larger  voice  in  the  actions  of 
city  government  in  matters  that  a: 
their  part  of  the  community. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  What  wlU 
neighborhood  councils  do?  What 
their  specific  functions? 

Mr.  FRASER.  They  are  advisoryl 
their  fimctions.  They  are  advisory  to 
city  government.  They  are  authori: 
advise  with  respect  to  planning,  zo: 
recreation,    public    safety,    and   he; 
They  are  given  a  very  small  amoun 
money  which  they  can  use,  for  examf le, 
for  the  hiring  of  a  part-time  staff. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Is  it  true  that  e 
advisory  council  is  given  a  simi  of  mon||y? 

Mr.  FRASER.  It  is  based  upon 
population  within  the  area.  It  comes 
to  50  cents  a  person. 

Mr.    ROUSSELOT.    Mr.    Speaker, 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  fill 
ask  this  question : 

Let  us  take  an  average  neighborh(t>d 
coimcil.  How  many  dollars  would 
council  have  to  spend? 

Mr.  FRASER.  If  the  area  embraces, 
us  say,  an  area  of  20,000  people,  the  a: 
would  receive  approximately  $10,000. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  that  would 
used  for  what,  a  staff? 

Mr.  FRASER.  It  would  be  used  fo 
staff,  or  they  could  use  it  for  sen 
notices     of     meetings     or     newslet 
through  the  neighborhood.  They 
tise  the  money  for  a  public  piupose, 
it  is  subjected  to  the  accoimting  pr 
dures  of  the  District. 

The  money  is  given  to  enable  the: 
function  in  carrying  on  their  role  of 
ing  sort  of  an  advocate  for  the  neigh: 
hood. 

Mr.   ROUSSELOT.   Will   the   Fed 
Government  pay  for  that,  or  will 
property  taxes  cover  it? 

Who  will  pay  the  cost  of  these  neii 
borhood  coimcils? 

Mr.  PHASER.  It  is  measured  by  1 
per  himdred  dollars  valuation  on 
property,  so  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
paid  for  by  the  District. 

I  might  add  that  it  is  only  expende 
those  areas  which  elect  to  go  forwi 
with  these  coimcils.  The  areas  will 
get  the  money  automatically;  the  citizens 
must  petition  to  have  the  council  es 
lished   even  if  the   referendum  is 
proved. 
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Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  If  the  referen- 
dum in  any  given  area  is  disapproved,  the 
neighborhood  council  there  could  not 
function? 

Mr.  FRASER.  No.  If  the  referendum 
carries,  the  system  is  adopted.  However, 
a  further  step  Is  required,  and  that  is 
that  5  percent  of  the  citizens  must  peti- 
tion to  have  the  council  created  in  their 
neighborhood. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  What  I  am  asking 
is  this:  If  an  area  does  not  wish  to  have 
a  neighborhood  council,  then  they  can 
vote  it  down? 

Mr.  FRASER.  No.  The  referendum  is 
citywide,  and  the  system  may  be  ap- 
proved, whether  they  want  the  system 
or  not. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  both  the  sub- 
stance of  this  bill  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  reported  by  the  full  Com- 
mittee for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

First.  This  bill  makes  it  much  easier 
to  establish  one  of  the  most  objectionable 
features  of  the  Self-Determination 
Act — the  advisory  neighborhood  councils. 

The  conference  report  accepted  by  the 
House  specifically  provided  that  the 
advisonr  councils  would  be  established 
only  "if  a  majority  of  the  registered 
qualified  voters  in  the  District  vote  for 
such  councils."  This  bill  changes  that 
requirement,  and  authorizes  the  coimcils 
if  a  majority  of  votes  cast  in  the  referen- 
dum favor  their  establishment.  This 
means  that  a  very  small  percentage  can 
conceivably  burden  the  people  of  the 
District  with  costly  and  chaotic  local 
councils  which  will  surely  be  controlled 
generally  by  the  rabble-rousers  in  the 
community. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  These 
councils  will  be  expensive — it  is  esti- 
mated that  they  will  spend  a  minimum  of 
$400,000  per  year,  with  an  absolute 
minimum  expenditure  of  $2  million  in 
the  next  5  years.  These  costs  will  prob- 
ably be  much  higher — and  sdl  D.C. 
citizens  will  be  forced  to  pay  higher  taxes 
to  support  them.  Since  these  advisory 
councils  will  require  significant  expendi- 
tures, I  strongly  feel  that  the  present 
requirement  of  a  majority  of  all  regis- 
tered voters  should  not  be  watered  down 
as  this  bill  would  do. 

Second.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  object 
to  the  manner  in  which  H.R.  12109  was 
pushed  through  the  committee.  This  bill 
is  an  unwarranted  attempt  by  its  spon- 
sors to  use  backdoor  methods  to  make 
a  significant  change  in  the  home  rule  law 
passed  Just  3  months  ago  by  the  Congress. 

Absolutely  no  hearings  were  held  on 
this  legislation  In  the  committee.  I  think 
we  can  all  agree  that  legislation  of  this 
importance  ought  to  be  the  subject  of 
full  and  complete  hearings  in  the  com- 
mittee before  it  is  reported  to  the  floor. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  proponents  of 
this  bill  chose  to  bypass  normal  demo- 
cratic procedure  as  it  suited  their  fancy. 
Several  groups,  such  as  the  Federation 
of  Citizens  Associations  and  the  Com- 
mittee in  Opposition  to  the  Advisory 
Neighborhood  Councils,  have  been  denied 
an  opportunity  to  testify  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  proper  time  I  will 
move  to  have  this  legislation  recommitted 
to  the  District  Committee,  so  that  full 


public  scrutiny  can  be  brought  to  bear- 
on  it.  Since  this  bill  can  mean  higher 
taxes  and  neighborhood  chaos  for  the 
people  of  the  District,  it  is  imperative 
that  this  bill  be  returned  to  committee 
where  its  long-range  consequences  can 
be  studied  for  the  first  time  in  public 
hearings. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  In  other  words,  if 
we  had  the  kind  of  participation  we  had 
in  the  last  education  election,  maybe  only 
8  percent  of  the  people  turned  out,  and 
a  majority  of  them  could  make  a  deter- 
mination. Is  that  right? 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  helping  me  to 
clarify  this  point.  It  is  a  very  expensive 
subject  we  are  dealing  with.  Tt  can  really 
be  passed  by  the  votes  of  those  who 
would  have  a  vested  interest  in  having 
these  councils  come  into  being.  Again,  I 
strongly  object  to  the  fact  that  this  bill 
has  been  brought  to  the  floor  and  is 
present  here  without  us  holding  hear- 
ings on  it.  If  they  are  so  doggoned  good, 
then  why  we  cannot  have  the  people 
of  the  community  come  in  and  discuss 
it  pro  and  con  and  then  come  in  with  a 
bill  that  people  will  understand. 

I  will  insert  following  my  remarks  to- 
day an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Star-News  of  yesterday 
which  is  entitled  "Financing  Councils 
Could  Stir  Rebellions."  This  might  sound 
like  a  shootout,  but  what  they  are  re- 
ferring to  generally  is  the  taxpayer's 
part  in  this  community  which  is  a  touch 
and  go  situation  just  as  it  is  clear  across 
the  country. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Star-News, 

Mar.  24,  1974] 

Financing  Councils  Could  Stir  Rebellion 

(By  Lynn  Dunson) 

A  Taxpayers  rebellion  is  brewing  over  plans 
to  finance  the  proposed  District  advisory 
neighborhood  councils  with  property  tax  rev- 
enues. 

In  less  than  two  weeks  the  Committee  In 
Opi>ositlon  to  the  Advisory  Neighborhood 
Councils  has  attracted  200  members — most 
of  them  blacks — who  hope  to  stop  the  ad- 
visory council  proposal  In  the  May  7  home 
rule  referendum. 

"Taxpayers  and  homeowners  are  the  least 
organized  and  the  least  heard,"  according  to 
Dorothy  Maultsby,  chairman  and  organizer 
of  the  opposition  committee. 

Committee  members,  some  of  whom  re- 
cently had  their  propetry  assessment  In- 
creased by  the  city,  claim  that  the  ANCs  will 
result  In  even  higher  property  taxes. 

Further,  the  ANCs  would  duplicate  the  ef- 
forts of  present  neighborhood  associations 
and  would  become  a  forum  for  malcontents 
and  the  politically  ambitious,  Mrs.  Maultsby 
and  Gladys  Duncan,  another  member,  con- 
tended. 

According  to  a  member  of  the  D.C.  Demo- 
cratic Central  Committee  who  asked  not  to 
be  identified,  there  have  been  grumblings 
against  the  ANC  concept  there  too,  although 
few  persons  want  to  say  so  publicly. 

Central  Committee  Chairman  William 
Lucy  has  complained  loudly  and  bitterly 
about  the  ANCs,  calling  it  an  "experiment  by 
whites  that  is  being  foisted  off  on  black 
people." 

However.  Lucy  voted  in  favor  of  the  ANCs 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  to  Support 
the  Charter. 

Mrs.  Duncan,  also  a  member  of  the  support 
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committee,  voted  against  the  ANCs.  Last 
week,  she  said  that  she  thinks  the  advisory 
councils  should  be  delayed  at  least  until  after 
the  city  h*8  undergone  reorganization. 

There  has  been  opposition  to  ANCs  for 
some  time,  but  this  is  the  first  time  an  ad  hoc 
group  has  spoken  out  against  the  concept. 

Recently,  representatives  from  the  pre- 
dominantly white  Federation  of  Citizens  As- 
sociations, which  last  year  testified  against 
borne  rule  on  Capitol  Hill,  have  been  speak- 
ing against  the  proposal  at  neighborhood 
meetings. 

Organized  opposition  to  the  controversial 
ANC  measure  could  mean  its  death.  To  pass 
at  the  referendum  a  majority  of  all  registered 
voters  must  vote  for  it.  Home  rule  Itself  re- 
quires only  a  majority  of  those  voting  to  pass. 

The  committee  seeking  to  stop  the  ANCs 
must  surmount  the  efforts  of  at  least  three 
other  groups  which  have  become  the  meas- 
tves  champions — the  Committee  to  SuppiM-t 
the  Charter,  The  Ad  Hoc  Citizens'  Committee 
To  Support  Passage  of  the  ANCs  and  the 
Committee  to  Support  Advisory  Neighbor- 
hood Councils. 

■■Opposition  is  growing  and  we  should  be 
prepared  for  this,"  Sterling  Tucker,  vice 
chairman  of  City  Council  and  chairman  of 
D.C.  Self-Determination  Coalition,  solemnly 
warned  a  group  of  advisory  council  propo- 
nents last  week. 

Tucker  said  that  the  depth  of  antipathy 
against  the  councils  which  he  encountered  at 
a  gathering  of  20  persons  in  a  Nm^heast  home 
last  week  surprised  him. 

Mrs.  Maultsby  said,  "We  want  to  get  the 
issue  before  the  people.  Once  people  realize 
what  is  happening,  that  is  catalyst  enough 
to  generate  support. 

"It's  growing  like  wildfire  once  people  are 
aware,"  she  added.  ■'They  Just  aren't  being 
told  what  will  happen  to  their  taxes. ■' 

Her  group  has  attracted  youthful,  elderly, 
disabled  and  retired  persons,  and  although  Its 
members  are  primarily  property  owners  mem- 
bership cuts  across  economic  lines,  she  said. 

If  the  ANCs  are  approved  and  established, 
they  would  get  1  cent  for  each  $100  of  as- 
sessed value  of  property,  or  at>out  $400,000 
citywide.  The  city  council  may  also  fund  the 
ANCs  through  other  methods. 

"It's  too  costly,"  George  W.  Brady  of  the 
Federation  of  Citizens  Associations  declared. 
"It  will  be  $1  or  $2  million  within  two  years, 
I'd  be  wlUing  to  bet,  because  of  the  usual  bu- 
reaucratic growth  and  If  the  city  has  to  go  in 
and  audit,  that's  more  money." 

Some  ANC  advocates  have  suggested  that 
the  elected  city  council  might  avoid  prop- 
erty tax  increases  by  tapping  new  sources  of 
revenue  or  permitting  ANCs  to  raise  other 
funds  on  their  own.  But  there's  no  guarantee 
that  the  cooncU  will  move  in  that  direction. 

"With  the  kind  of  things  the  city  has  to 
face — Metro,  maybe  the  Civic  Center,  food 
costs — we  dont  need  to  be  taxed  for  some- 
thing we  don't  need,"  Mrs.  Maultsby  con- 
tended. 

"No  study  has  been  done  of  the  city  to  see 
If  this  Is  feasible.  Why  thrust  this  thing  upon 
\a  when  we  have  to  focus  on  new  fiscal  ac- 
tivities and  organization  for  the  city?  We 
don't  need  this  kind  of  stuff,"  she  added. 

Although  there  Is  no  money  appropriated 
for  ANCs,  they  would  not  mean  a  tax  In- 
crease per  se.  City  Councilman    Tucker  said. 

"However,  we  cannot  give  people  a  guaran- 
tee that  taxes  wouldn't  go  up.  All  we  can  say 
is,  if  they  do  go  up,  it's  not  necessarily  be- 
cause of  advisory  councils,"  he  added. 

"The  truth  is,  we're  voting  for  a  pig  In  a 
poke,"  Tucker  said. 

Peter  A.  Hornbostel,  a  D.C.  lawyer,  who 
also  has  been  promoting  the  advisory  coun- 
cils, takes  a  cavalier  approach  to  the  possi- 
bility of  higher  taxes. 

"Home  rule  per  se  will  raise  property 
taxes,"  he  stated  bluntly.  "'It  would  be  cheap- 
er to  have  the  city  run  out  of  the  White 
House,  but  I  don't  want  them  running  It. 
Democracy  costs  more  than  totalitarianism 
snd  lt'8  less  efficient. " 


Our  Government  at  every  level  is  way 
too  expensive,  in  my  opinion,  and  I  wish 
time  would  permit  me  to  read  the  entire 
article  for  you,  because  it  certtiinly  ex- 
presses the  feelings  of  a  number  of  peo- 
ple. It  says  that  we  should  be  prepared 
for  opposition  which  is  growing.  Accord- 
ing to  Sterling  Tucker,  who  is  the  vice 
chairman  of  the  council. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  House 
to  go  into  further  details  on  it,  but  there 
are  certainly  enough  specific  facts  in  op- 
position to  this  bill  that  it  should  be  re- 
committed. I  will  offer  a  recommittal 
motion  and  let  us  take  it  back  to  the 
committee  and  hold  hearings  on  it  and 
bring  the  public  in  and  then  bring  the 
bill  out  ag£iin. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Would  the  gentle- 
man state  whether  understanding  is  cor- 
rect that  these  neighborhood  advisory 
councils  will  in  some  ways  actually  du- 
plicate services  already  being  performed 
by  the  Community  Services  Division? 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  That  is  right.  That 
is,  of  course,  one  of  the  major  arguments 
against  the  proposal.  Personally  I  can  see 
only  confusion  arising  from  this  type  of 
unauthorized  money  spending  project.  It 
is  the  City  Council  that  makes  the  final 
decisions.  We  could  be  creating  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  chaos  in  the  gov- 
ernmental processes  of  this  city  by  do- 
ing this  whether  we  have  home  rule  or 
not. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Is  the  gentleman 
saying  that  if  we  vote  for  this  legisla- 
tion today  we  are  in  effect,  voting  for 
duplicating  services  in  some  respects? 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  That  is  very  pos- 
sible. I  think  that  is  true,  except,  as  I 
understand  it,  services  being  carried  out 
today  are  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

I  was  invited  to  speak  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  to  the  organization  on  orga- 
nizations in  the  community  who  studied 
problems  and  transmitted  their  findings 
to  the  City  Council. 

These  are  voluntary  groups  and  orga- 
nizations that  all  cities  encourage.  Pas- 
sage of  this  bill  will  encourage  the  es- 
tablishment of  neighborhood  councils, 
funded  and  paid  by  the  taxpayers.  They 
will  be  able  to  foment  a  great  deal  of 
controversy  in  this  city,  yet  will  not  have 
the  force  and  effect  or  responsibility  of 
duly-elected  officials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  offer  a  motion  to 
recomit  this  bill.  I  urge  the  support  of 
all  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill.  HJl.  12109,  to 
ameni  the  District  of  Columbia  Charter 
to  clarify  the  provisions  on  the  neigh- 
borhood advisory  council. 

When  we  adopted  the  hcHne  rule  leg- 
islation, one  of  the  unfortunate  phrases 
in  the  bill  provided  for  a  separate  refer- 
endum question  on  the  neighborhood 
advisory  councils  subject  to  approval  by 
a  majority  of  all  "registered  qualified 
voters  in  the  District." 

This  is  not  what  was  intended;  it 
could  not  have  been  reasonably  inter- 
preted by  anyone  as  being  the  intent  of 
Congress.  In  the  first  place,  as  nearly  20 
percent  of  the  residents  of  this  city 
change  their  residences  during  the  course 


of  a  year,  it  is  physically  impossible  for 
the  city  to  assure  that  an  absolute  ma- 
jority of  registered  voters  could  vote. 
Some  people  have  duplicate  registrations 
which  arise  because  of  their  moves.  Oth- 
ers have  died,  moved  out  of  the  city,  or 
have  no  way  of  physically  going  to  the 
polling  place. 

Additionally,  in  our  society,  the  ob- 
verse to  the  right  to  vote  is  the  right  not 
to  vote.  There  is  no  logical  basis  to  con- 
vert that  right  into  a  negative  vote  which 
is  precisely  what  the  current  language 
does. 

Furthermore,  because  of  the  very  seri- 
ous difficulty  of  determining  who  is  a 
registered  and  qualified  voter  in  an  ac- 
curate enough  manner  to  arrive  at  a 
voter  figure,  it  seems  to  me  that  serious 
due  process  issues  are  raised  without  an 
amendment.  People  who  have  died  or 
moved  from  the  city  do  not  always  give 
notice  to  the  board  of  elections.  Thus, 
there  is  no  way  to  determine  this  figure 
and  national  projections  extrapolated  to 
the  District  simply  caimot  be  used  to 
arrive  at  a  figure  which  will  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  law. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFFERED  BV 
MR.   LANDCSEBE 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Landgrkbe  moves  to  recommit  the  bUI 
H.R.  12109  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  question  was  taken  by  electronic 
device;  and  there  were — yeas  118,  nays 
215,  not  voting  99,  as  follows: 


IRoll  No.  108] 

YKAR— 118 

Abdnor 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Crane 

Archer 

BuUer 

Daniel,  Robert 

Armstrong 

Camp 

W.,  Jr. 

Ashbrook 

Carter 

Davis.  Wis. 

Baker 

Cederberg 

Dennis 

Bauman 

Chappell 

Devlne 

Blackburn 

Clancy 

Duncan 

Bowen 

Clawson,  Del 

Fisher 

Bray 

Cochran 

Flynt 

Breaux 

Collins,  Tex. 

Fountain 

Burgener 

Conable 

Prey 

Burke,  Fla. 

Conlan 

Gaydos 
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OoIdwAt«r 
OoodlUxg 
Oreen,  Oreg. 
Groas 
Orover 
Oubser 
Gunt«r 
Haley 
Hanuner- 
schmldt 
Hibert 
Hlnsbaw 
Holt 
Hoamer 
Hudnut 
Hunt 

Hutcbinaon 
Johnaon,  Pa. 
Jonea,  N.C. 
Jones.  OU». 
Kemp 
King 

Lagomarslno 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
Madlgan 
Mabon 
tiaraziti 


Abzug 
Adama 

Andrew*,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Anntinzio 
Arenda 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Barrett 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevill 
Bieater 
Blngtaam 
Boland 
Brademaa 
Braaco 
Breckinridge 
BrlnUey 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown,  CalU. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU.  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Bvirke,  Mas*. 
Burllaon.  Mo. 
Burton 
Byron 

Carney,  Ohio 
Caaey,  Tex. 
Chamberlain 
Clark 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohen 
CoUlns,  ni. 
Conte 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Davis.  B.C. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Den  holm 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Dlggs 
Donohue 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
EUberg 
Each 

Fahletnan 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Faacell 
Flndley 
Flab 
Flood 
Ford 
Forsytba 
Fraaer 


Martin,  Nebr. 

Matblaa.  Calif. 

Btayne 

Michel 

MUler 

MlnabaU,  Ohio 

MlzeU 

Molioban 

Montgomery 

Moorbead, 

Cam. 
Myers 
Nlcbola 
PettU 

Powell.  Ohio 
Price,  Tex. 
Qulllen 
Rarlck 
Roberts 
Roblnaon,  Va. 
Rogera 
Rouaselot 
Sandman 
Satterfleld 
Scherte 
Schneebell 
Sebelius 
Shoup 
Shuster 
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Sikas 

Skubltz 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stelger,  Art  . 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C 

Tbomaon,  \i||is. 

Treen 

Waggonner 

Walah 

Wampler 

White 

Whlteburst 

Whltten 

WlgglOM 

WUllama 
WUaon,  Bob 
Winn 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Young,  Fla. 
Toung,  Tex. 
Zion 


Frenzel 

Pulton 

Puqua 

Oettya 

Gialmo 

Glbbona 

Oilman 

Glnn 

Gonzalez 

Green,  Pa. 

Orifflths 

Gude 

Guyer 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hanaen.  Wash. 

Haatlngs 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

HUlls 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Icbord 

Johnaon,  Calif. 

Johnaon,  Colo. 

Jonea,  Ala. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyroa 

Lehman 

Lent 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

Luken 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColllster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Mallary 

Mann 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy.  □!. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelaen 

Obey 
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03rien 

CHara 

Owens 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pike 

Podell 

Preyer 

Price,  m. 

Qule 

Rallsback 

RandaU 

Rangel 

Reea 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Robiaon,  N.'! 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roncalio,  W 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Boaenthal    I 

Roush  I 

Roy  I 

Runnels       I 

Ruppe  I 

St  Germalnf 

Barasin        I 

Sarbanes     I 

Schroeder    I 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Bisk 

Smith,  N.T. 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Thone 
Thornton 
Towell,  Nev. 
UdaU 
Ullman 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Wbalen 
Widnall 
Wilson, 

Charles  H 

Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charlea,  Ti 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Yatea 
Yatron 
Young,  lU. 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
BadUlo 
Bafalls 
Beard 
Bell 
Blaggl 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Burke.  Calif. 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Chlsbolm 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
CoUier 
Conyers 
Corman 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelaon 
Davis,  Oa. 
Dickinson 
DlngeU 
Dom 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Erlenborn 
Flowers 
Foley 
Prellnghuysen 


Froebllch 

Orasao 

Gray 

Hsnna 

Hanrahan 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Henderson 

Horton 

Huber 

Hungate 

Jarman 

Karth 

Ketchum 

Kluczynskl 

Leggett 

Litton 

Lott 

McEwen 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Mllford 

MUls 

MltcheU,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moorbead,  Pa. 

Nix 

O'Neill 

Parrls 


Passman 

Patman 

Pickle 

Poage 

Pritchard 

Reld 

Reuss 

Riegle 

Roncalio,  N.T. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rose 

Rostenkowakl 

Roybal 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Steele 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Teague 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tleman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Veysey 

Waldle 

Ware 

WolfT 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Ga. 

Young,  S.C. 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Alexander  for,  with  Mr.  O'Neill  against. 

Mr.  Teague  for,  with  Mr.  Addabbo  against. 

Mr.  Passman  for,  with  Mr.  Horton  against. 

Mr.  Mathls  of  Georgia  for,  with  Mr.  Rooney 
of  New  York  against. 

Mr.  Jarman  for,  with  Mr.  Steele  against. 

Mr.  Henderson  for,  with  Mr.  Kluczynskl 
against. 

Mr.  Flowers  for.  with  Mr.  Riegle  against. 

Mr.  Lott  for,  with  Mr.  Carey  of  New  York 
against. 

Mr.  Parrls  for,  with  Mr.  Wolff  against. 

Mr.  Rose  for,  with  Mr.  IiUtchell  of  Mary- 
land   against. 

Mr.  Dorn  for,  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm  against. 

Mr.  Roncalio  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Rostenkowski  against. 

Mr.  CoUter  for,  with  Mr.  Blaggl  against. 

Mr.  Dickinson  for,  with  Mr.  Pritchard 
against. 

Mr.  Proehllch  for,  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey  against. 

Mr.  Huber  for,  with  Mr.  BadiUo  against. 

Mr.  McEwen  for,  with  Mr.  DlngeU  against. 

Mrs.  Boggs  for,  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Call- 
fornta  against. 

Mr.  Prellnghuysen  for,  with  Mr.  Harrington 
against. 

Mr.  Beard  for,  with  Mr.  Moakley  against. 

Mr.  Toung  of  South  Carolina  for,  with  Mr. 
Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  against. 

Mr.  Patman  for,  with  Mr.  Nix  against. 

Mr.  Stephens  for,  with  Mr.  Domlnlck  V. 
Daniels  against. 

Mr.  Bafalls  for,  with  Mr.  Tleman  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Gray. 
Mr.  MUls  with  Mr.  Macdonald. 
Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Reld. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr.  An- 
derson of  Illinois. 

Mr.  BlatnUt  with  Mr.  Danielson. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Litton. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Vander  Veen. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mrs.  Grasso. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Hanrahan. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  McSpadden. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Harsha. 


Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  MUford. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Ruth. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Stelger  of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Bi4r.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Ware. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quroimi  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  227,  nays  111, 
not  voting  94,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  1091 
TEAS— 227 


Abzug 
Adams 
Alexander 
Anderson.  111. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Barrett 
Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Boland 
BoUing 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Maaa. 
Burllaon,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byron 

Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Clark 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
CoUlns,  111. 
Conable 
Conte 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Cronin 
Culver 
Davis,  S.C. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Dlggs 
Donohue 
Drlnan 
Dulakl 
du  Pont 


Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
EUberg 
Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Flndley 
Fish 
Flood 
Ford 
Forsythe 
Fraaer 
Frenzel 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gettys 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
GUman 
Glnn 
Gonzalez 
Green,  Pa. 
OrUBths 
Gude 
Ouyer 
HamUton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
HUlls 
Hogan 
Hollfleld 
Holtzman 
Howard 
Icbord 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Jonea,  Ala. 
Jonea,  Okla. 
Jonea,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kaatenmeler 
Kazen 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyroa 
Latta 
Lehman 
Lent 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lujan 
Luken 


McClory 

McCloakey 

McColllster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFaU 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Mabon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin,  N.C. 

Matblaa,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoli 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

MUler 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  lU. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelaen 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

Owens 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PettU 

Peyser 

PUie 

PodeU 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Q\Ue 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

RoblBon,  N.T. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roy 

St  Germain 
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Serasin 

Sarbanes 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sisk 

Smith,  N.T. 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 


Abdnor 

Archer 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Baker 

Baiunan 

Blackburn 

Bowen 

Bray 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Burgener 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

BuUer 

Camp 

Casey,  Tex. 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clawson.  Del 

CoUlns,  Tex. 

Conlan 

Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Devine 
Downing 
Duncan 
Eahleman 
Fisher 
Flynt 
Fountain 
Frey 
Gaydos 


Steelman 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Towell,  Nev. 

UdaU 

UUman 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Walsh 

NATS— 111 

Ooldwater 

Goodling 

Green,  Oreg. 

Gross 

Grover 

Cubser 

Gunter 

Haley 

Henderson 

Hlnshaw 

Holt 

Hosmer 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kemp 

King 

Lagomarslno 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Lott 

Madigan 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Michel 

MInshaU,  Ohio 

MizeU 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Myers 
Nichols 
PoweU,  Ohio 
Price.  Tex. 
QuUlen 


Whalen 
WidnaU 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
WUson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  m. 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


Rarlck 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rogers 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Sebelius 

Shoup 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Treen 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whltten 

WUUams 

WUson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wyman 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Tex. 

ZIon 


NOT  VOTING— 94 


Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
BadUlo 
BafalU 
Beard 
Bell 
Biaggl 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 

Burke.  Calif. 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Chamberlain 
Chlsholm 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
ColUer 
Conyers 
Corman 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelaon 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dickinson 
DlngeU 
Dorn 

Edwards.  Calif. 
Erlenborn 
Flowers 
Foley 

Prellnghuysen 
Proehllch 
Graaao 


Gray 

Hanna 

Hanrahan 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Hastings 

H«bert 

Horton 

Huber 

Hungate 

Jarman 

Ketchum 

Kluczynskl 

Leggett 

Litton 

McEwen 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Mllford 

MlUs 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

MoorhMd,  Pa. 

Nix 

ONelU 

Parrls 

Passman 

Patman 


Pickle 

Poage 

Pritchard 

Reld 

Reuss 

Riegle 

Roncalio,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Teague 

Tleman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Veyiey 

Waldle 

Ware 

Wiggins 

Wolff 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Ga. 

Young,  S.C. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  O'NeUl  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Addabbo  for,  with  Mr.  Teague  against. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  for,  with  Mr.  Dorn  against. 

Mr.  Domlnlck  V.  DanleU  for.  with  Mr. 
Flowers  against. 

Mr.  H(Mton  for,  with  Mr.  Passman  against. 

Mr.  Car«y  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr.  Roae 
against. 


Mr.  Rostenkowski  for,  with  Mr.  Stephens 
against. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Tork  for,  with  Mr.  Jar- 
man against. 

Mr.  MltcheU  of  Maryland  for,  with  Mr. 
Mathls  Qt  Georgia  against. 

Mr.  Hastings  for,  with  Mr.  Toung  of  South 
Carolina  against. 

Mr.  Nix  for,  with  Mr.  Dickinson  against. 

Mr.  Biaggl  for,  with  Mr.  Ware  against. 

Mr.  Macdonald  for,  with  Mr.  Beard  against. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  for,  with  Mr.  Bafalls 
against. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with 
Mr.  Proehllch  against. 

Mr.  Tleman  for,  with  Mr.  Wiggins  against. 

Mr.  Wolff  for,  with  Mr.  Parrls  against. 

Mr.  Harrington  for,  with  Mr.  Huber 
against. 

Mr.  BadUlo  for,  with  Mr.  Collier  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Hungate. 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Stubblefleld. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Waldie  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Litton. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Riegle  with   Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Don 
H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Prellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr.  Slack. 

Mr.  Danielson  with  Mr.  Toung  of  Georgia. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  McSpad- 
den. 

Mr.  DlngeU  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Hanrahan. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Ewen. 

Mrs.  Grasso  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  MUford. 

Mr.  MUls  with  Mr.  Toung  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Moakley  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  RoncaUo  of  New 
Tork. 

Mr.  Pritchard  with  Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  today 
on  the  vote  on  the  motion  to  recommit 
the  bill  H.R.  12109.  the  Advisory  Neigh- 
borhood Councils  referendum,  I  placed 
my  card  in  the  voting  receptacle  and 
voted  "aye,"  but  the  electronic  voting 
machine  failed  to  record  my  vote.  I  would 
like  the  Record  to  show  that  I  would  have 
voted  "aye." 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed,  H.R.  12109,  Advisory 
Neighborhood  Councils  referendum. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  LAW 
REVISION  COMMISSION  ACT 

Mr.  DIGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 


lumbia, I  call  up  the  biU  (H.R.  12832) 
to  create  a  Law  Revision  Commission  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  establish 
a  municipal  code  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House  as  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows : 
H.R.    12832 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Law  Revision  Commission  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  established  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  a  District  of  Columbia  Law 
Revision  Commission  (hereafter  in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "Commission  ")  which  shall 
consist  of  fifteen  members  appointed  as 
follows : 

(1)  Two  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  One  member  shaU  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(3)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

(4)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

(5)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate. 

(6)  Three  members  Khali  be  appointed  by 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, one  of  whom  shall  be  a  nonlawyer.  and 
one  of  whom  shall  be  a  member  of  the  law 
faculty  of  a  law  school  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(7)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council. 

(8)  Two  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Judicial  Adminis- 
tration in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(9)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Corporation  Counsel. 

(10)  Two  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  unified  bar. 

(b)  No  person  may  be  appointed  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  unless  he  is  d)  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  (2)  a  bona 
fide  resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
has  maintained  an  actual  place  of  abode  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  at  least  the 
ninety  days  immediately  prior  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  such  a  member. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Commission  shaUl  serve 
for  four-year  terms  and  may  be  reappointed. 

(d)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  selected  by  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion from  among  their  number. 

(e)  Each  appointment  of  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  made,  without  regard 
to  political  party  affiliation,  on  the  basis  of 
the  abUity  of  that  person  to  perform  his 
duties  with  the  Commission. 

(f )  Appointments  made  to  fill  vacancies  on 
the  Commission  shall  be  made  in  the  same 
manner,  and  on  the  same  basis,  as  original 
appointments  to  the  Commission  are  made. 
A  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shaU 
serve  until  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
the  member  whose  vacancy  he  was  appointed 

to  an. 

(g)  Members  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  $100 
for  each  day  (including  traveltime)  during 
which  they  are  engaged  in  the  actual  per- 
formance of  duties  vested  in  the  Ccmimis- 
slon,  except  no  member  or  Chairman  shall 
receive  more  than  $5,000  for  the  performance 
of  such  duties  during  any  twelve-month 
period. 

(h)  WhUe  away  from  their  homes  or  reg- 
ular places  of  business  in  the  performance 
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ot  the  duties  of  the  Commission,  mem  era, 
Incladlttg  the  Ch«lrm«n,  of  the  Comml  ilon 
•h*U  be  allowed  tntvel  exiMnaes,  lnclu|lng 
per  diem  In  Ueu  of  subsistence,  in  the 


manner  u  persons  employed  lntermltt<  itly 
la  the  Oovernment  service  are  allowed  ex- 
penses under  section  £703 (b)  of  title  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

(i)  The  Commission  may  appoint  anJ  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  personnel  t  i  It 
deems  advisable.  Such  personnel  shal  be 
appointed  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Itle 
6  of  the  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 


pointments In  the  competitive  service. 
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shall  be  paid  In  accordance  with  the  p:  >vl- 
slons  of  chapter  61  and  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  63  of  such  title  relating  to  classl  ca- 
tion and  General  Schedule  pay  rates.  Pet  ans 
appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  Commit  Ion 
shall  be  so  appomted  solely  on  the  basi  of 
their  ability  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Commission  without  regard  to  political  p  rty 
affiliation.  Employees  of  the  Commission  a  lall 
be  regarded  as  employees  of  the  Dlstrlc  of 
Columbia  government. 

(J)  The  Commission,  acting  through  its 
Chairman,  may  request  from  any  dep  rt- 
ment,  agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Federal  and  Dlst  let 
governments.  Including  independent  aj  in- 
cles,  any  information  for  carrying  out  he 
purposes  of  this  Act:  and  each  departmi  at, 
agency,  instrumentality,  and  independ  nt 
agency  is  authorized  and  directed,  to  the  x- 
tent  permitted  by  law,  to  furnish  to  the  O  !»• 
mission  the  requested  information. 

(k)  The  Commission  may  enter  into  <*n- 
tracts  with  Federal  or  State  agencies,  prli  ite 
firms.  Institutions,  and  individuals  for  he 
conduct  of  research  or  surveys,  the  prep^pa' 
tlon  of  reports,  and  other  activities  nei 
sary  to  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 

(1)    The  Commission  may  establish 


ch 
advisory  groups,  committees,  and  subcAn- 
mlttees,  consisting  of  members  or 
members,  as  It  deems  necessary  and  ap#o 
prlate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  ct. 
8bc.  S.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  |he 
Conmilssion  to — 

( 1 )  examine  the  common  law  and  stat iftes 
relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  he 
ordinances,  regulations,  resolutions,  and  i  :ts 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  CouncU,  and  all 
relevant  Judicial  decisions  for  the  purj  lee 
of  discovering  defects  and  anachronismi  In 
the  law  relating  to  the  District  of  Colun^la 
and  recommending  needed  reforms; 

(2)  receive  and  consider  proposed  chaikes 
In  the  law  recommended  by  the  Amerl  an 
Law  Institute,  the  Conference  of  Comr  Is- 
slonera  on  Uniform  State  Laws,  any  par 
association  or  other  learned  bodies; 

(3)  receive  and  consider  suggestions  fiftm 
Judges,  Justices,  public  officials,  lawyers,  i  id 
the  public  generally  as  to  defects  and  ana  h 
ronlsms  ta  the  law  relatmg  to  the  Dlst:  ct 
of  Columbia;  and 

(4)  recommend,  from  time  to  time,  to  Kie 
Congress,  and  where  appropriate  to  the  Cc  n- 
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mlssioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  the  District  of  Columbia   CouncU,  s 
changes  in  the  law  relating  to  the  Dlst   ct 
of  Columbia  as  it  deems  necessary  to  mo<  fy 
or    eliminate    antiquated    and    Inequlta  ile 
rules  of  law,  and  to  bring  the  law  relatln{ 
the  District  of  Columbia,  both  civil  and  cri  a 
Inal,  into  harmony  with  modem  conditio  ts 

In  carrying  out  its  duties  under  this  Act 
Commission  shall  give  priority  to  the  exai 
nation  of  the  common  law  and  statutes  rellt- 
Ing  to  the  criminal  law  \n  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  all  relevant  Judicial  declsk  w, 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  defects 
anachronisms  in  the  law  relating  to  |he 
criminal  law  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
recommending  needed  reforms,  and 
taslc  shall  be  completed  before  the  Comxjps- 
slon  t>egins  the  examination  of  the  civU 
In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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(b)  In  addition  to  those  duties  of  the 
Commission  specified  In  subsection  (a),  the 
Commission  shall  prepare  and  recommend 
proposed  uniform  rules  of  practice.  Including 
rules  relating  to  the  conduct  of  hearings,  for 
admlnlstraitve  agencies  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Including  both  mdependent  and 
subordinate  agencies,  which  conduct  on- 
the-record  hearings.  The  Commission  shall 
also  make  a  study  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Administrative  Procedure  Act  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  a  manual,  including 
relevant  legislative  history  and  legal  prec- 
edents, for  the  guidance  of  the  respective 
administrative  agencies. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  make 
an  annual  report  of  its  proceedings  to  the 
President,  to  the  Congress,  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Council  by  March  31 
of  each  year.  All  reports  of  the  Commission 
to  the  Congress,  including  reports  made 
under  section  3(a)  (4) ,  shaU  be  filed  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  where  appro- 
priate. Include  drafts  of  proposed  bills  to 
carry  out  any  of  its  recommendations. 

(b)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  Commission's 
annual  report  at  the  end  of  the  foiuth  full 
calendar  year  after  the  date  that  funds  are 
first  appropriated  to  the  Commission,  the 
Commission  shall  cease  to  exist,  unless  ex- 
tended by  Congress. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  7  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Administrative  Procedure  Act  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  1-1607)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"(d)  Every  regulation  in  the  nature  of  a 
law  or  municipal  ordinance  adopted  by  the 
CouncU  under  authority  specified  in  Beor- 
ganizatlon  Plan  Numbered  3  of  1967,  or  un- 
der authority  of  any  Act  of  Congress,  upon 
enactment,  shall  be  codified  and  published  in 
a  Municipal  Code  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia which  shall  conform  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible and  shall  be  cross-indexed  with  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  compiled  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  CouncU  shall  from  time  to 
time  issue  such  supplements  or  otherwise 
update  and  keep  current  the  Municipal  Code 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  established  under 
this  subsection.  The  first  such  codification 
and  publication  of  the  Municipal  Code  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  l>e  completed 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  subsection.". 

(b)  The  District  of  Columbia  Council  shall 
provide  for  public  distribution  (at  cost)  of 
the  Municipal  Code  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia established  by  the  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a). 

Sbc.  6.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act,  Including  the  amendment  made  by  this 
Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
out  of  moneys  In  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  such  amounts  as  may  l>e 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  3,  strUce  out  lines  1  through  6  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  No  person  may  be  appointed  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission  unless  he  Is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  At  least  eight 
persons  apjKslnted  to  the  Commission  shall 
be  bona  fide  residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia who  have  maintained  an  actual  place 
of  abode  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  at 
least  the  90  days  immediately  prior  to  their 
appointments  as  such  members.  The  remain- 
ing persons  appointed  as  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  residents  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Region,  as  defined  in  the  Act 
of  June  6,  1924  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1001  et 
seq.)  (establishing  the  National  CaplUl 
Planning  Commission) .  who  have  maintained 
•a  actual  place  of  tboOe  in  the  National 


Capital  Region  for  at  least  90  days  immedi- 
ately prior  to  their  appointments  as  such 
members." 

Page  7,  line  4,  strike  out  'priority  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "qiecial  consideration". 

Page  7,  l>eginning  on  line  9,  strike  out  "re- 
forms, and  this  task  shall  be  completed  be- 
fore the  Commission  begins  the  examination 
of  the  clvU  law  in  the  District  of  Columbia." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "reforms." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

rUKPOSK  OF  THE  Bnx 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  12832,  as  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee (H.  Rept.  93-924),  Is  to  create  a  Law 
Revision  Commission  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  ex- 
amine the  law  relating  to  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  receive  learned  sugges- 
tions thereon  and  to  recommend  changes 
and  reforms  to  the  Congress  and  the  Dis- 
trict Council  for  the  purpose  of  remedy- 
ing defects  and  anaciironlsms  in  the  law 
and  to  thereby  bring  the  law  relating  to 
the  District  of  Columbia,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  into  harmony  with  modem  con- 
ditions. The  bill  further  seeks  to  create  a 
municipal  code  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia so  that  all  the  laws  enacted  by  the 
District  Council  may  be  in  a  codified  form 
that  will  facilitate  their  use. 

NXED    FOR    LECISLATIOK 

There  has  not  been  a  complete  revision 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Criminal 
Code  since  the  early  1900's.  There  are 
many  crimes  listed  in  the  Code  wliich 
have  no  relevance  in  modem  times.  The 
Code  also  fails  to  take  into  account  the 
changes  that  have  generally  taken  place 
in  the  trends  of  the  criminal  law  nation- 
wide. The  witnesses  on  this  bill  indi- 
cated that  the  Criminal  Code  is  in  dras- 
tice  need  of  revision. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Crime 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  aware 
of  the  need  for  Criminal  Code  revision. 
The  Commission  recommended  that  "the 
criminal  law  of  the  District  of  Colimibia 
should  be  reviewed  and  reformed.  The 
reviews  should  include  reexamination  of 
all  substantive  and  procedural  provisions 
of  the  law  to  provide  a  clear  definition 
of  criminal  behavior  to  achieve  fair  and 
consistent  policies  in  dealings  with  of- 
fenders and  introduce  new  concepts  of 
treatment  into  the  code." 

Under  the  Home  Rule  Act — Public 
Law  03-198,  approved  December  24, 
1973 — the  District  Council  will  receive 
jurisdiction  over  the  Criminal  Code  24 
months  after  it  takes  office  in  January 
1975,  assiuning  the  charter  is  ratified  on 
May  7, 1974. 

In  the  course  of  congressional  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  questions  was  the  'ssue  of 
granting  authority  over  the  criminal  sec- 
tions of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code. 
Drafters  of  the  self-government  legisla- 
tion ultimately  settled  on  an  arrangement 
calling  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil to  acquire  authority  over  the  criminal 
6ectl<His  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  2  years  after  taking  office  in  Janu- 
ary 1975.  During  the  interim,  it  was 
understood,  a  Law  Revision  Commission 
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would  be  created  by  the  Congress,  which 
would  have  as  one  of  its  responsibilities 
reviewing  and  recommending  reforms  of 
the  code's  criminal  sections. 

Thus,  the  Law  Revision  Commission, 
as  created  by  the  reported  bill,  is  man- 
dated to  give  special  consideration  to  re- 
vision of  the  Criminal  Code  in  order  to 
elTectuate  this  goal.  The  District  is  one  of 
only  four  jurisdictions  which  has  not  re- 
cently revised  its  Criminal  Code  or  is  in 
the  process  of  doing  so. 

Due  to  the  longstanding  need  for  crim- 
inal code  revision,  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  committee  that  the  Law  Revision  give 
special  consideration  to  the  examination 
and  recommendation  for  revision  of  the 
criminal  law.  The  committee  intends 
that  while  the  Commission  need  not  deal 
exclusively  with  the  criminal  law,  it 
should  have  substantially  completed  its 
work  on  criminal  code  revision  before 
turning  its  attention  to  the  civil  law.  The 
Commission  should  therefore  to  the  ex- 
tent possible  complete  the  long-needed 
recommendations  for  criminal  code  re- 
vision before  turning  its  attention  to 
other  areas  of  the  law. 

The  actual  need  for  substantive  Crim- 
inal Code  reform  is  rooted  in  the  fact 
that  an  inadequate  Criminal  Code  can 
result  in  improvisation  and  poorly  guided 
discretionary  authority  by  police,  prose- 
cutors and  judges;  a  lack  of  understand- 
ing by  the  public  as  to  what  conduct  is 
imsKJceptable ;  and  ultimately,  a  de- 
creased respect  for  the  law  and  its  en- 
forcers. 

More  generally,  the  Law  Revision 
Commission  is  deemed  an  important  tool 
to  eliminate  antiquated  and  inequitable 
rules  of  criminal  law  by  examining  the 
common  law  and  statutes  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  current  judicial  decisions 
and  the  actions  of  the  City  Council. 

There  have  been  many  changes,  too, 
in  the  field  of  civil  law,  including  the 
areas  of  consumer  afiFairs,  and  the  en- 
vironment, to  mention  just  two.  The 
Commission  will  also  have  the  duty  of 
reviewing  the  civil  law  with  an  eye  to- 
ward recommending  needed  reforms. 

The  establishment  of  a  Law  Revision 
Commission  was  one  of  the  specific  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia — the  Nelsen  Com- 
mission. Such  commissions  are  working 
effectively  in  such  areas  of  proposing  leg- 
islation in  several  States  at  this  time. 

CONCLUSION 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
mark  the  first  time  since  the  turn  of  the 
century  that  a  comprehensive  review  of 
the  District's  code  of  laws  will  be  under- 
taken. The  failure  to  modernize  these 
laws  has  led  to  needless  litigation,  com- 
plicated law  enforcement  efforts,  and 
necessitated  a  steady  flow  of  remedial 
and  amendatory  legislation  through 
Congress.  A  thorough  study,  which  this 
legislation  would  make  possible,  is  long 
overdue. 

The  Law  Revision  Commission  would 
supply  Congress  with  needed  recommen- 
dations on  how  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code,  in  both  its  civil  and  criminal  as- 
pects, can  be  brought  into  harmony  with 
modem  social  and  legal  conditions. 


HISTORY 

A  pubUc  hearing  was  held  by  the  Ju- 
diciary Subcomnnittee  on  this  proposed 
legislation  (HJl.  7412  and  H.R.  7658) 
on  July  11, 1973,  at  which  time  testimony 
or  statements  were  submitted  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress;  by  the  Chief  Judge, 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals: 
the  Corporation  Counsel  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  Chairman  of  the  New  York 
State  Law  Review  Commission;  member 
of  the  Colorado  Institute  of  Law  and  So- 
ciety; representatives  of  a  local  law 
school;  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar. 

The  bill  reported  reflects  several 
amendments  proposed  and  considered 
by  both  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee. 

COST 

The  committee  is  informed  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  that  there 
will  be  an  estimated  cost  of  $223,000  per 
year  for  the  operation  of  the  Law  Revi- 
sion Commission.  This  is  based  on  sal- 
aries for  15  Commissioners  and  a  staff  of 
5  professionals  with  requisite  clerical 
support  and  normal  operating,  con- 
tractual and  travel  expenses.  The  4-year 
cost  of  the  Commission  would  be 
$892,000. 

VOTE 

H.R.  12832  was  approved  and  ordered 
reported  to  the  House  by  voice  vote  of 
the  committee  on  March  14,  1974. 

PROVISIONS    OF    THE    BILL 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  15  MEMBER  LAW  REVISION 
COMMISSION  AND  APPOINTMENTS  TO  THE 
COMMISSION 

A  Law  Revision  Commission  to  consist 
of  15  members  is  established  to  be  ap- 
pointed as  follows : 

First,  two  members  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Second,  one  member  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Third,  one  member  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate. 

Fourth,  one  member  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  minority  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Fifth,  one  member  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate. 

Sixth,  tliree  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  one  of  whom  shall  be 
a  nonlawyer,  and  one  of  whom  shall  be 
a  member  of  the  law  faculty  of  a  law 
school  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Seventh,  one  member  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  chairman  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Council. 

Eighth,  two  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Judi- 
cial Administration  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Ninth,  one  member  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Corporation 
Coimsel. 

Tenth,  two  members  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Unified  Bar. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  must 
be  U.S.  citizens,  and  at  least  eight  shall 
be  bona  fide  residents  of  the  District  of 
Coltimbia  for  at  least  90  days  prior  to 
their  appointment.  The  remaining  per- 
sons appointed  shall  be  residents  of  the 


National  Capital  Region.  They  will  serve 
4-year  terms  and  will  elect  the  chairman 
from  among  their  members.  The  appoint- 
ments shall  be  made  without  regard  to 
political  party  affiliation  and  vacancies 
shall  be  fUled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment  to  serve  out  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term. 

The  appointment  process  is  designed 
to  provide  broad-based  representation  on 
the  Commission  so  that  it  may  function 
as  a  nonpartisan  body  which  refiects  the 
diverse  views  of  the  legal  and  nonlegal 
community. 

COMPENSATION  AND  STAFF 

Each  of  the  Commissioners  shall  re- 
ceive $100  a  day  for  their  services  in- 
cluding travel  time  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$5,000  per  year.  They  shall  also  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence  when  traveling  on 
Commission  business.  The  Commission 
may  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  it  deems  advisable  on 
the  basis  of  ability  and  without  regard 
to  political  party  affiliation.  Employees  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  regarded  as  em- 
ployees of  the  District  of  Columbia  Gov- 
ernment. 

POWERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

The  Commission  may  request  from  any 
department,  agency,  or  instrumentality 
of  the  Federal  or  District  Government 
any  information  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  the  act.  The  Commission  may 
enter  into  contracts  vrith  governmental 
or  private  bodies  for  research  or  surveys, 
the  preparation  of  reports,  and  other  ac- 
tivities necessary  to  the  discharge  of  its 
duties.  The  Commission  may  establish 
such  advisory  groups  consisting  of  mem- 
bers or  nonmembers  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary for  the  efficient  and  effective  dis- 
charge of  its  duties. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission 
to  review  all  the  relevant  law  relating  to 
the  District  of  Columbia,  including  judi- 
cial decisions,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering defects  and  anachronisms  in 
the  law  and  reconmiending  needed  re- 
forms. The  Commission  shall  receive  and 
consider  proposed  changes  from  any  bar 
association  or  other  learned  body,  and 
from  judges,  public  officials,  lawyers,  and 
the  public  in  general  as  to  defects  and 
anachronisms  in  the  law  relating  to  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  is  the  view  of  the 
committee  that  participation  by  these 
segments  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
community  is  essential  to  the  compiling 
of  recommendations  that  realistically 
refiect  the  modem  community  and  its 
needs. 

The  Commission  shall  recommend 
from  time  to  time,  to  the  Congress  and 
where  appropriate  to  the  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Council,  such 
changes  in  the  law  relating  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  as  it  deems  necessary 
to  modify  or  eliminate  antiquated  and 
inequitable  rules  of  law,  and  to  bring  the 
law  relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
both  civil  and  criminal,  into  harmony 
with  modem  conditions. 

The  Commission  shall  give  special 
consideration  to  the  examination  of  the 
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criminal  law  and  recommend  changes 
in  It. 

The  Commission  Is  charged  witM  pre- 
paring a  proposed  uniform  rules  of  prac- 
tice for  administrative  agencies  cl  the 
District.  The  Commission  shall  also  make 
a  study  of  the  District  of  Columbi  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  of  19(  I  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  a  manual  This 
act,  as  amended  by  the  Court  R  form 
and  Criminal  Procedure  Act  of  19'  >,  es- 
tablished uniform  procedures  for  tl  e  ex- 
ercise of  powers  and  responsibilit  s  by 
the  administrative  agencies  of  the  Dis- 
trict Government.  The  Nelsen  Cor  mis- 
sion Report  recommended  legislati^  s  re- 
forms to  provide  an  improved  fram<  rork 
in  which  the  District  Administrative 
cedure  Act  may  operate.  The 
niles  of  practice  governing  the 
agencies  and  the  Administrative 
dure  Act  manual  are  viewed  as 
tools  for  the  guidance  and  inf ormati 
District  agencies. 

The  Commission  must  make  ai 
nuftl  report  of  its  proceedings  to  the : 
ident,  the  Congress,  the  Commissi 
and  the  CouncU  by  March  31  of  each  jrear 
and  shall  include  draft  legislation  \ftiere 
appropriate.  "{^ 

LIFE    or    THE  COMMISSION 


prear 
ap- 
Congiess. 


Te\  luire 
of  a 
<odi- 
;ode 
■ ,?os- 
Code. 

I(UP- 


The  Commission  shall  have  a  4 
life  from  the  date  that  f imds  are  firs^ 
propriated,  unless  extended  by 

MtnnCIPAI.     CODE 

The  District  of  Columbia  Admini^tra 
tive  Procedure  Act  is  amended  to 
that  every  regulation  in  the  nature 
law  or  municipal  ordinance  shall  be 
fled  and  published  in  a  municipal 
which  shall  conform  as  closely  as 
sible  to  the  District  of  Colimibia 
The  code  shall  be  kept  current  with 
plements  and  shall  be  first  comp]bted 
within  1  year.  The  Code  shall  be  available 
for  public  distribution,  at  cost. 

AUTHOmZATlOJI 

For  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  llthis 
act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro  pri- 
ated  out  of  the  moneys  in  the  Titssis- 
ury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  jpich 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  liove 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  wi  |rds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  ol  the 
bill,  HJl.  12832.  to  create  a  law  rev  Bion 
commission  and  to  establish  a  munij  ipal 
code  for  the  District  of  Colimibla.   I 

The  need  for  such  a  commission  has 
been  amply  documented.  Among  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Nelson  commileion 
filed  with  the  Speaker  of  this  Houq 
August  17,  1972,  was  recommend* 
No.  VIII-3  calling  for  the  establisl" 
of  this  commission.  Additionally,  It  I 
amply  evident  in  the  numerous  heai 
on  our  home  rule  legislation,  our  prewous 
probate  code  revisions,  our  consumerjpro- 
tection  legislation,  and  in  the  1973  f 
tion  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
that  something  had  to  be  done, 
are  aspects  of  the  code  that  are 
pletely  oblivious  to  the  landmark 
slons  of  the  Supreme  Court  excel 
footnotes. 

I  also  would  like  tc  point  out  tbejkact 
that  the  recent  hearings  which  werelield 
by  my  subcommittee  on  changingjl  the 


legal  age  from  21  to  18  years  In  the  Dis- 
trict pointed  out  numerous  places  where 
the  law  is  unclear  or  the  decisions  of 
court  completely  Ignored.  This  problem 
is  greatly  exacerbated  In  the  criminal 
law  sections  of  the  code.  Among  the  ex- 
amples that  we  can  cite  are  the  sections 
on  abortion,  arson,  mayhem,  cruelty  to 
animals,  and  domestic  affairs.  The  lists 
go  on.  Whether  or  not  we  may  agree  with 
any  of  the  Interpretations  of  the  law  or 
its  subsequent  development  and  inter- 
pretation since  the  original  enactment, 
I  believe  that  we  ought  to  have  it  in  lan- 
guage that  is  reasonably  clear  and  re- 
flective of  the  current  facts  so  that  in- 
telligent change  can  be  made  by  those 
to  whom  that  responsibility  is  entrusted. 

A  revision  has  not  been  authorized 
since  1900.  In  1976  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia will  be  vested  with  the  authority 
over  the  entire  code.  We  owe  to  these 
people  a  reasonably  cogent  and  accurate 
statement  of  the  law  as  it  is.  They  should 
not  be  left  with  the  need  to  both  revise 
and  determine  what  the  laws  ought 
to  be. 

I  would  finally  like  to  note  the  fact 
that  a  very  extensive  number  of  bills 
which  are  pending  before  your  commit- 
tee are  items  which  should  properly 
come  before  a  law  revision  commission. 
Among  these  are  revisions  in  the  law  of 
rape,  probate,  automobile  rentals,  me- 
chanic liens,  and  sex  discriminations. 
Few  of  these  bills  would  make  extensive 
changes  in  the  substantive  law  as  much 
as  they  would  bring  the  District  into  con- 
formity with  the  majority  of  50  States. 
This  bill  will  substantially  relieve  the 
burden  of  the  House  and  its  committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  will  also 
improve  the  quality  of  the  technical  lan- 
guage that  is  the  law  beyond  anything 
we  can  reasonably  do  in  the  short  time 
we  can  devote  to  this  effort  if  left  alone. 

Two  other  important  facets  of  the  bUl 
relate  to  an  examination  of  the  rules  of 
practice  of  the  District  of  Columbia's  ad- 
ministrative agencies  and  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedures  Act  as  well  as  the  de- 
velopment of  a  municipal  code. 

Uniformity  in  agency  practices  and 
procedures  is  both  desirable  from  the 
viewpoint  of  those  who  appear  before 
them  and  to  assure  that  capricious  ac- 
tions which  are  contrary  to  procedural 
and  substantive  due  process  are  not 
permitted. 

As  the  agencies  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia become  increasingly  involved  in 
rulemaking  procedures,  it  is  incumbent 
that  the  city  have  the  capability  of 
creating  a  municipal  code  to  which  one 
can  refer.  This  would  be  similar  to  the 
code  of  Federal  regulations  at  the  Na- 
tional Government  level.  This  bUl  pro- 
vides that  it  would  be  similarly  cross 
indexed,  to  the  District  Code,  of  course, 
and  available  to  anyone  at  the  costs  of 
publication. 

In  his  report  to  the  committee,  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colimibla 
notes  that  the  District  has  entered  into 
a  contract  with  Autocode  to  compile 
and  publish  all  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions In  effect  In  the  District.  There  Is  no 
inherent  conflict  between  this  existing 


contract  sind  the  compilation  of  this  code 
imder  the  direction  of  the  Commission 
since  it  is  well  within  the  authority  of 
the  Commission  and  the  Council  to  au- 
thorize the  entering  into  of  such  a  con- 
tract. Additionally,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  while  the  District  has 
voluntarily  undertaken  this  codiflcation, 
they  are  not  under  any  legal  compulsion 
to  do  so.  The  city  would,  however,  be 
compelled  to  complete  this  codiflcation 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  support  of  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  obtain 
answers  to  a  question  or  two  concern- 
ing this  bill.  In  the  first  place,  why  must 
there  be  a  15-member  Commission  to  re- 
codify the  mimlclpal  ordinances  of  the 
District  of  Columbia — a  15-member  Com- 
mission, plus  a  staff? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  The  Commission 
would  have  the  responsibility  not  for  re- 
codifying the  municipal  code,  but  the 
United  States  Code — the  laws— passed  by 
this  Congress  governing  the  District  of 
Coliunbia;  and.  that  is  quite  a  sizable 
undertaking. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  must  there  be  a  15- 
member  Commission  to  do  this?  Why 
cannot  the  staff  do  it?  Why  must  there  be 
a  15-member  Commission,  ending  up 
with  a  windfall  of  $5,000  per  year?  What 
will  be  the  function  of  the  Commission 
members  other  than  to  draw  $100  a  day 
and  pocket  up  to  $5,000  a  year  for  4 
years? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  As  I  indicated  ear- 
lier, the  District  of  Columbia  Code  has 
not  been  revised  since  1900 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  care  whether  it 
has  been  revised  since  the  ark  was 
beached.  I  am  not  interested  in  that.  I 
want  the  gentleman  to  tell  me  why  this 
proposal  has  been  made.  Let  me  ask  the 
gentleman  the  $64  question.  On  page  9  of 
the  bill,  section  6,  it  is  provided  that  the 
Commission  and  the  staff  will  be  paid 
from"  moneys  appropriated  from  the 
treasury.  What  treasury  are  you  talking 
about? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  there  is  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  money  to  come 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  should  the  U.S. 
Treasiu-y  finance  a  revision  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia  municipal  ordinances 
and  laws,  whatever  they  are? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  The  fact  is  that 
these  funds  will  not  go  for  revision  of 
the  municipal  ordinances  but  rather  for 
revision  of  the  Code.  The  District  of 
Columbia  Code  falls  properly  under  the 
Jursdiction  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  which  is,  of  course,  na- 
tionally funded.  The  revision  of  these 
codes  is  therefore  a  proper  function  of 
the  National  Government. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? 
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Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Without  question. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  sug- 
gest that  if  Chicago  needs  a  revision  of 
its  municipal  code  we  should  appropriate 
money  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  for 
that  purpose,  or  if  Akron,  Ohio,  or  any 
other  city  or  town  you  can  think  of  in 
this  country  needs  it,  that  it  should  be 
financed  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury? 
Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  am  not  and  do  not 
suggest  that.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
any  Federal  money  will  go  into  revision 
of  the  municipal  Code  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  only  money  spent  will 
be  on  the  revision  of  the  Federal  laws 
which  are  passed  by  this  Congress  which 
govern  the  people  of  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia. .  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  District  of  Columbia 
Is  already  hiring  an  outfit  known  as  Auto- 
code, Inc.,  to  do  something  about  the 
rules  and  regulations  within  the  Dis- 
trict. Why  does  the  gentleman  not  em- 
plov  a  think  tank  to  revise  the  Code  for 
the'  District  instead  of  appointing  15 
members  to  a  Commission,  political  ap- 
pointees, and  give  each  of  them  a  wind- 
fall of  $5,000  a  year  for  4  years? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  want  to  make  it 
very  clear  that  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  through  its  local  govern- 
ment is  meeting  its  responsibility  by 
paying  for  the  publication  of  the  mu- 
nicipal codes.  This  biU  provides  Fed- 
eral money  for  that  which  is  properly 
under  the  jursdiction  of  the  House 
Comoittee  on  the  Judiciary  for  the  re- 
vision of  the  Federal  codes.  I  think  it 
would  be  unfair  to  ask  the  citizens  of 
the  IMstrict  of  Columbia  to  assume  that 
cost.  ^  .^„ 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  unfair  about  it? 
They  have  just  been  granted  home  rule. 
What  is  unfair  about  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  financing  the  re- 
vision of  their  municipal  code?  What  Is 
unfair  about  it? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  think  we  have  dif- 
ficulty in  defining  the  difference  between 
the  municipal  code  and  the  Federal  code. 
The  code  which  governs  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  for  which 
these  funds  are  sought  was  passed  by 
this  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  does  the  gentleman 
come  here  with  an  cHpen-ended  s4)i;h:o- 
priation,  with  no  limit  to  what  can  be 
spent  on  this  thing,  and  ask  that  it  be 
financed  out  of  the  TJJS.  Treasury?  And 
why  Is  it  an  open-ended  appropriation? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
read  this  report  he  will  see 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  that  the  way  the  gen- 
tlemsm  proposes  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  be  conducted  now 
that  it  has  home  rule? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  If  I  may  refer  the 
gentleman  to  page  8  of  the  report 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  ihe  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  ejqpixed. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross 
was  aUoved  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
mhiutes.) 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  If  I  may  refer  the 
gentleman  to  the  committee  report  on 
page  8  relative  to  the  cost,  he  will  read: 

The  Committee  Is  inform*cl  by  tbc  Dlstrtet 
of  Columbia  government  that  tbera  will  b« 


an  estimated  cost  of  $223,000  per  year  for 
the  operation  of  the  Law  Revision  Commis- 
sion. This  Is  based  on  salaries  for  15  Commis- 
sioners and  a  staff  of  6  professionals  with 
requisite  clerical  support  ... 

And  so  on. 

Mr  GROSS.  That  is  not  what  the  bill 
says,  is  it?  There  are  no  fixed  salaries  lor 
the  staff  and  there  is  no  fixed  total  ex- 
penditure. It  is  an  open-ended  appro- 
priation, is  it  not? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  No,  it  is  very  clear 
in  the  legislative  history. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  are  the  fiscal 
limitations?  I  suggest  the  gentleman 
read  section  6  on  page  9  of  the  bill,  the 
closing  section  of  the  bill.  It  is  open 
ended,  completely  open  ended. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  -euld  agree  that 
is  the  language  there.  If  the  gentleman, 
however,  will  read  the  language  in  the 
committee  report,  he  will  see  that  the 
leeislative  intent  is  ver>'  specific. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  committee  report  is 
not  binding.  Tlie  bill  as  it  is  passed  here 
today  will  be  the  bindine  language.  The 
gentleman  understands  that. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  do;  but  the  legisla- 
tive history  is  not  without  some  value  for 
apropriation  purposes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  still  do  not  understand 
why  a  15-member  commission  is  paid 
$100  a  day  and  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$5,000  for  this  purpose  or  a  total  of 
$75,000  a  year. 

What  will  be  done  with  the  rest  of  the 
$223,000  which  the  report  says  is  neces- 
sary? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  If  the  genUeman 
wUl  look  at  the  composition  of  the  Com- 
mision,  he  will,  I  think,  appreciate  the 
desire  of  the  committee  to  see  to  it  that 
the  Federal  interests  are  adequately  pro- 
tected in  the  revision  process. 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  WYUE.  The  gentleman  from  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Mr.  Faimtroy,  said 
in  answer  to  a  question  propounded  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  <Mr.  Gross) 
that  funding  imder  this  bill  only  apphes 
to  the  codification  of  laws  passed  toy  this 
Congress. 

I  am  not  real  sure  that  is  accurate,  be- 
cause it  says  at  page  8,  line  14: 

(d)  Every  regiilatlon  in  the  nature  of  a 
law  or  municipal  ordinance  adapted  by  the 
CouncU  under  authority  specified  In  Reorga- 
nization Plan  Numbered  3  .  .  . 

In  other  words,  it  also  refers  to  munici- 
pal ordinances  adopted  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council. 
Then  on  page  9  is  language  as  follows: 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act, 
including  the  amendment  dumIc  by  this  Act, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out 
of  moneys  in  the  Treasury  .  .  . 

Is  the  gentleman  suggestinc  that  no 
money  aothorued  to  be  ai>pn9iriated  in 
this  bill  wm  be  uaed  to  todUj  the  CDUDCil 
of  the  Dictrici  ol  Cc^niata  ordlnancef  ? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  That  funding  is  not 
covered  by  this  bilL 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Where  does  the  funding 
come  from  for  that? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  It  would  come  out  of 
District  of  Columbia  funds. 


Mr.  WYUE.  From  funds  already  ap- 
propriated? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  why  do  not  they 
pay  for  the  revision? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  This  is  a  Federal 
responsibility. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  this  bill  is  approved, 
every  municipality  should  be  able  to 
come  here  and  get  fimds.  If  any  munici- 
pality in  any  cmgressional  district  wants 
to  revise  its  municapl  codes,  right  here  is 
the  place  to  get  the  money.  The  line 
forms  on  the  left. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
rentleman  has  expired. 

I  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wylie,  and  bj 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Gross  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. ) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Would  the  gentleman 
point  to  the  language  in  the  bill  where 
it  says  the  money  will  only  be  used  to 
codify  Federal  laws  relating  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia?  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  has  made  a  valid  point  that 
the  language  could  be  interpreted  to  in- 
clude municipal  ordinances. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Look  at  the  language  on 
page  8,  the  last  sentence: 

The  first  such  codification  and  publication 
of  the  Municipal  Code  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shaU  be  completed  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  cf  this 
svibsection. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. Will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WYUE.  Then  it  says  at  hne  4: 

The  District  of  Columbia  Council  shall 
provide  for  public  distribution  (at  cost)  of 
the  Municipal  Code  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  .   .  . 

I  do  not  see  any  language  there  that 
the  codification  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code  could  be  paid  for  out  of  moneys 
provided  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  answer  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
justification  whatever  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  15-member  Commission  for  the 
purpose  of  recodifying  the  municipal 
code  of  the  District  of  Columbia  at  a 
projected  cost  of  $120,000  over  the  next 
4  years  for  the  Commission  alone.  Then 
there  would  be  an  expenditure  of  some 
$600,000  for  a  staff  during  the  same  pe- 
riod and  everyone  knows  the  staff  will  do 
the  work. 

It  is  an  outrage  to  saddle  the  taxpayers 
of  the  Nation  with  this  bill  of  expense 
that  is  of  benefit  only  to  the  municipal 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  every  rule  of  reason  this  bill  ought 
to  be  defeated. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Ume  cf  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

I  take  this  time  to  direct  a  question  or 
two  to  the  chairman  of  the  coBamittee. 
First.  let  me  say  that  ordinarfiy  these 
code  revisions  are  accomptishprt  ta^  the 
city  counselor's  office.  My  first  qaestion 
is:  How  many  city  coun.sflors  do  you 
have  down  at  City  Hall? 
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Mr.  FAUNTROY, 
Council. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  No.  I  am  talking  a 
how  many  in  the  law  department.  H 
many  lawyers  are  in  the  law  depa 
ment?  The  number  of  corporation  co' 
selors  is  what  I  am  talking  about, 
course  one  must  be  the  head,  but  h 
many  associates  does  he  have? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  cannot  give 
that. 

Mr.    RANDALL.    Ten    or    fifteen 
twenty?  The  point  I  am  making  is  tha 
their  job  to  revise  the  code,  those  t; 
are  members  of  the  Corporation  Coi 
selor's  OfiQce. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Of  course,  first 
all  it  was  the  considered  Judgment 
the  Mayor's  commission  that  they  n 
ed  to  contract  out  the  revision  of 
municipal  ordinances  for  reasons  whi^ 
quite  frankly,  I  am  not  able  to  expli 
at  this  point.  But,  these  again  are  Fi 
eral  responsibilities. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  ha 
been   down  that  road  before.  Now 
have  home  rule.  The  gentleman  sun 
cannot  say  any  longer  that  this  is  no 
Federal  matter.  This  is  a  District  m; 
ter,  we  have  voted  home  rule,  which 
supported. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  rie 
Just  indicate  again  that  tliis  commissi(  n 
was  the  result  of  the  well-considen  1 
Judgment  of  the  Mayor's  commission, 
which  offered  this  formulation  for  re 
ing  the  code. 

Mr  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ha 
another  question:  I  understand  there 
a  contract  to  revise  or  codify  what  ||s 
called  the  Autocode.  I  imderstand  t 
is  to  be  reported  July  1,  1974.  Like  m 
municipalities,  the  court  and  traflBc  co4e 
here  in  Washington  should  be  a  big  pa  t 
of  the  entire  or  total  code.  That  is  a  - 
ready  being  taken  care  of,  is  it  no  ? 
Surely  then  we  do  not  need  all  U  e 
money  you  are  asking  to  do  the  r  - 
mainder  of  the  code  other  than  the  tra  - 
fie  code. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  There  Is,  at  t  e 
present  time.  However,  the  City  Counc  I, 
the  Mayor's  commission  at  this  time  dots 
not  have  the  authority  for  that.      J 

Mr.    RANDALL.    How   much   did   tl 
revision  of  the  Autocode  cost? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  $175,000. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  trf- 
ing  to  see  if  someone  knows  the  cost  |f 
Autocode.  Does  the  chairman  know? 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gei 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  lo 
the  gentleman  from  California 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  outstan^ 
ing  in  the  contract  that  Autocode  is  $17{ 
000.  Frankly,  I  do  not  know  what  th  y 
got.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield  furtht  •, 
I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  this: 
think  the  bill  is  necessary  because  thfy 
do  not  even  have  a  code  in  the  District 
Columbia.  They  do  not  know  where  it 
and  do  not  have  any  administrative  rei  - 
ulations  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  <  j 
not  know  how  an  attorney  can  practidp 
in  the  Jurisdiction.  [T 

This  bill  is  necessary  Just  to  make  su  ; 
that  they  have  a  code. 

Mr.    RANDALL.   Every   ordinance 
surely  printed  and  available.  It  may  n 
be  indexed  as  well  as  might  be  prefern  1 


but  all  the  ordinances  are  printed  in  some 
kind  of  a  code,  of  that  I  am  certain  and 
positive. 

The  gentleman  cannot  tell  me  that  any 
city  in  America  today  does  not  print  its 
ordinances. 

Mr.  REES.  Let  me  give  the  gentleman 
an  example.  They  are. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  They  are. 

Mr.  REES.  That  is  why  we  need  this 
bill,  because  they  do  not  have  a  munici- 
pal code  broken  down  into  various  fimc- 
tional  areas. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Then  that  is  just  a 
matter  or  a  question  of  indexing  of  the 
code. 

Mr.  REES.  That  is  indexing. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  We  are  talking  about 
$892,000,  which  is  almost  a  million  dol- 
lars, just  to  index. 

Mr.  REES.  Nor  do  they  even  have  their 
administrative  regulations  codified. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  If  they  do  not  then 
they  should  have  their  code  already  in- 
dexed and  codified  by  in-house  associate 
or  assistant  counselors. 

Mr.  REES.  No.  If  any  jurisdiction  needs 
a  bill,  a  law  revision  commission,  and  if 
any  jurisdiction  needs  a  system  where  we 
are  going  to  have  specific  codes,  it  Is  the 
District  of  Columbia,  because  the  whole 
situation  is  a  mess. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Now  let  us  get  back 
to  the  matter  of  Federal  financing.  This 
is  all  being  financed  by  taxpayers'  money 
of  everyone  in  the  United  States  in  every- 
one of  you  Members  districts  for  the 
District  of  Columbia — even  though  we 
now  have  home  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Randall 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
2  minutes.) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
ask  a  question  in  order  to  make  legisla- 
tive history,  if  I  may.  Is  it  intended  that 
no  money  appropriated  in  this  bill  be 
used  for  codification  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  ordinances?  Previously  the 
gentleman  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
indicated  no. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  section  5  deals 
with  codification  both  of  the  municipal 
ordinances  and  of  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  District. 

It  was  put  in  later.  It  is  not  part  of 
the  Law  Revision  Commission,  so  there 
is  no  money  for  this  purpose  other  than 
what  normal  funds  there  would  be  avail- 
able internally  to  the  city  council,  as  far 
as  the  Commission  is  concerned.  So  sec- 
tion 5  is  in  addition  to  this  bill,  and  it 
just  says  that  they  will  codify  the  laws, 
and  they  will  codify  the  administrative 
regulations,  which  is  something  they 
have  not  done  until  today. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  not 


what  the  bill  says  on  page  9,  section  6, 
in  language  as  follows : 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act. 
Including  the  amendment  made  by  this  Act, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out 
of  moneys  In  the  Treasury  •  •  •  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  ol  this  Act. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  imder- 
stand the  point  the  gentleman  is  making. 
However.  I  have  some  other  questions  to 
be  answered  before  my  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  ask  the  Delegate 
from  the  District  of  Columbia:  Is  it  true 
that  there  are  no  limitations  on  salaries 
set  other  than  the  $100  a  day  with  a 
maximum  of  $5,000  a  year,  relating  to  all 
15  members? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  It  is  true  that  mem- 
bers may  be  appointed  to  the  Commis- 
sion who  live  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  That  is  true,  pur- 
suant to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  many  questions  that  cannot  be 
answered  satisfactorily  tmd  so  many  un- 
answered questions  that  we  should  not 
pass  this  bill  at  this  time.  No  Member 
has  a  stronger  record  for  law  enforce- 
ment than  I  have  demonstrated  over  my 
years  in  Congress.  But  that  is  not  the 
issue  here.  We  have  enough  ordinances. 
We  have  home  rule.  We  do  not  need  to 
spend  nearly  $1  million  to  have  outsiders 
do  a  job  that  should  be  done  by  regxilar 
personnel  in  the  city  hall.  The  bill  be- 
fore us  now  should  either  be  recommitted 
to  the  committee  or  defeated. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  step  into  this  situa- 
tion with  a  little  fear  of  getting  in- 
volved in  the  legal  interpretation  of  a 
measure  such  as  this  inasmuch  as  I  am 
not  a  lawyer,  but  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
the  Nelsen  Commission  report  recom- 
mended a  Law  Revision  Commission  for 
the  District.  The  gentleman  from  Florida, 
Don  Fuqtta — and  I  know  of  no  Member 
in  this  body  that  I  have  more  confidence 
in  than  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  Don 
FuQUA — cosponsored  a  bill,  H.R.  7658, 
which  was  designed  to  establish  a  Law 
Revision  Commission.  We  have  here  in 
this  Law  Revision  Commission  bill.  H.R. 
12832,  the  work  of  the  House  District 
Committee  in  reporting  out  a  legislative 
proposal  on  this  subject. 

I  think  that  if  we  look  at  the  record, 
we  will  find  that  many  States  have  done 
exactly  this  same  thing.  This,  of  course, 
poses  the  question:  Why  do  they  not  pay 
for  it  themselves?  I  will  speak  to  this 
later  and  I  will  have  an  amendment 
which  will  insure  that  the  costs  are  in- 
cluded in  the  District  of  Columbia  appro- 
priation and  budget. 

Now,  the  revision  portion  of  the  Code 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  deals,  as  I 
understand  it,  with  a  code  which  has 
heretofore  been  passed  only  by  Congress. 
However,  the  District  of  Columbia  City 
Council  would  have  authority  under  the 
Home  Rule  Act  to  enact  legislation  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  proposal  for  a  Law  Revision  Com- 
mission has  its  genesis  in  the  work  of  the 
Nclscn  Commission,  which  submitted  its 
report  to  Congress  on  August  17,  1972.  I 
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take  this  importunity  to  Insert  In  the 
rkcord  the  discussion  and  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Commission  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia — the  Nelsen  Commission — that 
recommended  a  law  revision  commission 
that  would  among  other  things  under- 
take a  revision  and  review  of  the  uniform 
Rules  of  Administrative  Practice  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

My  views  on  the  entire  bill  are  set 
forth  in  the  additional  views  as  contained 
in  the  report  accompanying  H.R.  12*32 
as  set  forth  below. 

CongTCSsman  Don  Fvqua.  who  served 
on  the  Commission  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia— the  Nelsen  Commission — and  I 
introduced  a  bill  which  would  have  the 
Law  Revision  Commission  implemented 
into  legislative  language.  It  was  Mr. 
Ftjqua's  irasition  that  we  should  have  an- 
other look  at  this  matter  4  years  after  its 
enactment,  and  that  is  the  way  H.R. 
12832  is  drafted.  I  strongly  commend  this 
biU  to  you.  I  think  that  it  is  needed  in 
the  District  of  Cohmibia,  that  it  will  per- 
form an  important  function  not  only  for 
the  citizens,  but  for  the  Congress,  and  all 
of  us  who  are  interested  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  its  laws. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  I  will  propose  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  12832  that  will  clar- 
ify the  matter  that  only  District  of  Co- 
lumbia appropriations  were  involved. 

I  include  the  following: 

Nn.SEN  Commission  Repobt 
LAW  mm\myoM  commission  amo  vnitorm  iules 

or   PKACTKE 

Tbe  CommUslon  brieves  that  the  estab- 
llstament  of  a  Law  Revision  Conunksston  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  wouM  supply  a 
nro^-needed  service  now  lacking  in  the 
legislative  and  administrative  machinery  at 
the  District  Oovenunent. 

A  Law  Revision  Commission,  as  contem- 
plated in  this  report,  would  be  a  permanent 
body  autborlaed  by  statute  to  conduct  con- 
tlBnlng  studies  into  the  anachronisme  and 
inequities  in  tbe  eommon  law  as  well  as 
statutory  and  case  law,  for  the  purpose  of 
deffctoptng  recomizKiuiatlons  and  reports  to 
tlM  gtrrerainc  leglsUUve  body  for  tu  con- 
sideration and  adoption  Into  law.  Members 
of  the  Commission  would  include  local  at- 
torneys and  other  professionals;  and  the 
Commission  would  be  authorized  to  employ 
coBsoltants  and  regular  staff  members  to  in- 
vcsUgate  and  prepare  studies  under  its  su- 
pervision and  direction. 

The  Law  Revision  Commission  established 
la  the  State  of  New  York  In  1934,  has  served 
as  the  prototype  for  others  created  since  that 
date.  (L.  1934,  c.587.  elective  May  1«,  1934: 
5  MeKinney'a  Consol.  L*wa  of  New  York, 
Book  31,  Legislative  Law,  Art  4A.  Law  Revi- 
Etoo  Commission,  sees.  70  to  73.)  It  is  cem- 
pooed  of  seven  members,  five  appointed  by 
the  Governor  for  five  years,  plus  the  respec- 
tive chairmen  of  the  Committees  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and  on  Codes  of  the  State  Senate 
and  AssemMy.  TTie  statute  provides  that  at 
least  two  appointed  members  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  law  faculties  of  universities  or  law 
schools  within  the  State  and  that  four  ap- 
pointed members  shall  be  members  of  the 
New  York  bar. 

Tbe  Conaalssion  is  charged  by  statute  with 
the  following  duties: 

"1.  To  examine  the  common  law  and 
statutes  of  the  state  and  current  Judicial 
dedsiOBS  for  th*  purpose  of  discovering  de- 
fects and  anachronisms  In  the  law  and  rec- 
ommendlDc  needed  reforms. 

"2.  To  receive  and  consider  proposed 
changes   In   the    law    recommended    by   the 


American  Law  iBStitute,  the  commissioners 
for  the  promotion  of  uniformity  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  United  States,  any  bar  associa- 
tion or  other  learned  bodies. 

"3.  To  receive  and  consider  suggcstlona 
from  judges,  justices,  public  officials,  law- 
yers and  tbe  pubUc  generally  as  to  defects 
and  anachronisms  in  the  law. 

"4.  To  recommend,  from  time  to  time,  such 
changes  in  the  law  as  it  deems  necessary  to 
modify  or  eliminate  antiquated  and  in- 
equitable rules  of  law,  and  to  taring  the  law 
of  this  state,  civil  and  criminal,  into  har- 
mony with  modem  conditions. 

"5.  To  report  its  proceedings  annually  to 
tbe  legislature  .  .  .  and.  if  it  deems  advisable, 
to  accompany  its  report  with  proposed  biUs 
to  carry  out  any  of  its  recommendations.''  (5 
McHinney'3  Consol.  Laws  of  Nrw  York,  Book 
31   Art.  4A,  sec.  72.) 

The  repcn-t  of  the  New  York  Law  Revision 
Commission  for  1962  (Legislative  Ducument 
(1962),  No.  65)  is  illusuatlve  of  the  type 
and  quality  of  work  performed  by  the  Com- 
mission during  a  relatively  active  year.  The 
report  consists  of  810  printed  pages.  It  in- 
cludes fourteen  current  reports  and  recom- 
mendations; studies  directed  by  the  legisla- 
ture; recommen<latlons  presented  in  1962; 
three  studies  and  communications  to  tbe 
legislature  without  recommendation  of  leg- 
islation; legislative  history  of  twelve  recom- 
mendations submitted  in  1961  which  were 
enacted  into  law,  and  four  others  whose  im- 
plementing bills  did  not  become  law;  cal- 
endar of  eight  topics  representing  work  in 
progress,  nine  topics  on  calendar  for  further 
study,  and  twenty-five  proposals  for  future 
consideration.  Representative  recommenda- 
tions enacted  into  law  included:  Appoint- 
ment of  Temporary  Admmistrator  for  tbe 
Protection  of  the  Property  of  a  Missing  Per- 
son; Power  of  Surrogate  to  Authorize  Tem- 
porary Administrator  of  Estate  of  Missing 
Person  to  Join  with  Co-Tenants  of  Missing 
Person  in  Disposition  of  Real  Property;  Ex- 
tingulsbment  of  Estate  of  Missing  Persons 
a&  Joint  Tenant  Upon  Deposit  of  its  Value  in 
Court;  Agreements  Extending  tbe  Statutes 
of  Limitation;  ESect  of  Part  Payment  on 
Time  Limited  for  Foreclosure  of  a  Mortgage; 
ESect  of  Recording  Executc»y  Contract  for 
Sale  of  Land  and  Priority  of  Vendee's  Lien 
Arising  frcmi  Payments  Made  Pursuant  to 
I  such  1  Executory  Contract;  and  Accumula- 
tion of  Income  of  Trusts  for  Religious,  Edu- 
cational, Charitable  or  Benevolent  Purposes. 
The  current  calendar  of  topics  under  study 
included;  Revision  of  Consolidated  Laws  to 
Transfer  Provisions  to  More  Appropriate 
Chapter  or  New  Chapter;  Application  of 
Statute  of  Frauds  to  Agreements  for  Joint 
Venture  to  Deal  in  Land;  Clearing  Clouds 
on  Title  Resulting  from  Violation  of  Build - 
ing-llne  Restrictions;  and  Effect  of  Contract 
Term  Disclaiming  Parole  Representations  to 
Bar  Action  for  Fraud  In  Inducement  of 
Agreement.  Each  study  and  report  repre- 
sents a  detailed  review  of  the  problem  in 
question,  and  Is  replete  with  legislative  ref- 
erences and  citations  to  relevant  Judicial 
precedents. 

A  considerable  niimber  of  States  have  es- 
tablished Law  Revision  Commissions  as  a 
permanent,  continuing  part  of  their  legisla- 
tive and  governmental  structures.  They  in- 
clude, for  example.  MichigEui  lUich.  Com- 
piled Laws.  1967,  4.811.  at  4.822-4.824);  Cal- 
ifornia (West's  Anno.  Calif.  Codes,  vol.  32A, 
sees.  10300-10340);  Louisiana  (West's  La. 
Stats.  Anno.,  1989,  vol.  17,  Title  24,  Ch.  4.  sec. 
201);  Pennsylvania  (46  Purdon's  Penn.  Stats. 
Anno.,  Title  46.  sees.  65  and  431.1);  Mary- 
land { Maryland  Anno.  Code,  Art.  40,  sees.  48 
to  53);  and  Virginia  (Virginia  Code  Anno., 
sees.  30-29  to  30-34).  See  also  Minn.  Stats. 
Anno.,  sees  3.31  to  3.38.  3.42;  and  sees.  3.301 
to  3.302. 

Helpful  background  information  concern- 
ing tbe  functions  of  Law  Revision  govern- 
mental units  was  made  available  to  Com- 


mission representatives  by  members  of  the 
bar  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Philadelphia, 
and  New  York.^ 

In  the  District  of  Col\imbia  Government, 
the  Corporation  Counsel  serves  as  chief  legal 
ofl&cer  (West's  DC.  Code  Encycl.  Sees  1-301 
to  1-303,  and  Reorg.  Order  No.  50.  as 
amended.  West's  DC.  Code  Encycl.,  Vol.  2, 
pp.  202-207,  and  1970-1971  Ann.  Cum.  Pocket 
Part,  (p.  Ill)),  much  as  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  COTporation  Counsel,  or  City  Solici- 
tor, serve  the  States  of  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  i.e..  Jurisdictions  where  law- 
revision  conunissions  have  been  established 
for  some  years. 

Experience  demonstrates  that  an  i.-tive 
Corporation  Counsel's  office,  burdended  with 
llie  day-to-day  workload  of  litigation  and 
accumulated  administrative  responsibilities, 
has  little  time  or  adequate  faciliUes  to  un- 
dertake studies  into  legislative  shortcomings, 
or  to  exercise  iniUative  in  formulaUng  rec- 
ommendations for  specific  legislative  im- 
provement. The  work  of  law-revision  com- 
missions serves  to  supplement  and  assist,  as 
well  as  ultimately  to  strengthen,  the  re- 
sources available  to  the  chief  law-enforce- 
ment officials.  There  need  be  no  conflict  be- 
tween the  two;  in  fact,  there  has  been  no 
occasion  for  incongruity  but  ratiier  an  op- 
portunity for  meaningful  cooperation  be- 
tween them.  The  District  Corporation  Coun- 
sel is  included  among  those  that  would  be 
given  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  members 
of  the  Commission  proposed  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  statement  of  basic  purposes  and  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  District  Law  Revision 
Commission  could  be  patterned  after  that 
governing  the  New  York  Law  Revision  Ccm- 
mission.  (Legislative  Law.  Art.  4A.  5  AfcA'tn- 
ney's  Consol.  Laws  of  New  York,  Book  31, 
sees.    70-72.) 

The  proposed  Commissicm  would  provide 
a  systematic  method  of  coUectlng,  coordinat- 
ing, and  making  available  to  the  pertinent 
legislative  bodies  suggestions  for  law  re- 
form emanating  from  administrative  and 
other  public  officials.  Judges,  lawyers,  bar 
asEoclations,  universities,  and  other  organi- 
zations as  well  as  the  general  public.  Sug- 
gestions would  be  transmitted,  after  study, 
in  tbe  form  of  a  comprehensive  report  and, 
wherever  appropriate,  a  draft  bill. 

The  proposed  Commission  should  be  au- 
thorized to  prepare  pamphlets  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  (D.C.  Code  sees.  1-1501-1510)  lor  the 
information  and  guidance  of  District  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  agencies  as  well 
as  th*  general  public.  It  is  contemplated 
that  such  studies  and  pamphlets  would  con- 
tam  pertinent  extracts  from  legislative  his- 
tory, selected  citations  to  court  decisions, 
etc..  along  the  lines  of  the  manuals  issued 
by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  Federal  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  (5  US.C.  551-559,  701-706. 
1303,  3105,  3344,  5362,  and  7521),  including 
its  Freedom  ot  Information  provisions,  in 
1947  and  June  1967,  respectively. 


'They  included  Mr.. Prank  J.  Whalen.  Jr., 
(Spencer,  Whalen  *  Graham).  Washington. 
DC;  Mr.  William  E.  Zeiter  (Morgan.  Lewis 
&  Bocklus).  PhUadelpbia.  Pennsylvania:  and 
Mr.  William  B.  Lawless  (Mudge,  Rose, 
Guthrie  *  Alexander).  New  York  City.  Their 
cooperation  and  support  of  the  modtm  trend 
toward  law-revision  commissions  could  be 
characterized  as  enthusiastic.  Valuable  •«- 
slstance  vnis  also  provided  by  Mr.  Arthur 
John  KeeJfe,  Professor  of  L*w  at  Catholic 
University,  Washington,  D.C.,  formerly  a 
member  of  .the  law  faculty  at  Cornell  Um- 
versity,  where  be  was  actively  associated  with 
various  studies  and  related  projects  under- 
taken by  the  New  York  Law  Revision  Com- 
mission. 
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It  U  also  recommended  that  the  propc 
Commission  be  authorized  to  prepare  ajld 
Issue  uniform  rules  of  practice,  lncludlj|g 
hearing  rules,  to  govern  all  Dlstlct  of 
lumbla  agencies  conducting  on-the-rec<  "d 
hearings  to  determine  legal  rights,  etc.,  pi  r- 
suant  to  statutory  procedural  requlreme  t, 
constitutional  right,  or  otherwise  afforded  »y 
the  agency.  The  uniform  rules  of  pract  ce 
would  apply  to  on-the-record  evldentlify 
proceedings  of  all  District  C3overnment  ag( 
cles.  unless  an  agency  (1)  determined  tl 
a  different  procedural  rule  of  Its  own, 
respect  to  a  particular  area  or  matter,  wo^ 
better  serve  the  public  Interest,  and 
demonstrated  that  fact  to  the  satlsfactloi 
the  Commission.  Uniform  rules  of  pract 
for  all  departments  and  agencies  of 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  were  pi 
mulgated  by  the  Committee  on  Docume; 
(a  permanent  seven-member  body  appoln' 
by  the  Governor)  pursuant  to  section  1' 
of  the  Conmionwealth  Documents  Law, 
acted  July  31,  1968  (Law  No.  240,  JiUy 
1968,  45  PuTdon'a  Penn.  Stats.  Anno.,  T| 
45,  sees.  1101-1611).  The  Committee 
Documents  Is  authorized  to  codify  and  re\ 
the  regulations  (Including  procedural  ruH 
applicable  to  all  departments  and  agenc 
of  the  State  government,  having  In  mi 
uniformity  of  style  and  expression.  The  u  l- 
form  rules  of  practice  for  Commonwea  th 
of  Pennsylvania  agencies  have  been  pi  6- 
llshed.  In  printed  looseleaf  form,  as  Part  n 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Code.  Chapters  31,  S3 
and  35  I  Preliminary  Provisions,  Documi  i- 
tary  Pilings  and  Formal  Proceedings,  resp  c- 
tivelyl.  pp.  80.1   to  90.11,  Inclusive. 

Recommendation  No.  VIII-3. — The  Cc  a- 
mlssion  recommends  that  the  District  G  v- 
ernment  Initiate  legislation  that  would  u- 
thorize  the  establishment  of  a  Law  Revls  >n 
Commission  for  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
the  form  of  a  permanent  body  as  suggee  ed 
in  the  preceding  discussion,  to  be  compo  ed 
of  fifteen  members  appointed  as  follows:  1) 
two  each  appointed  by  the  Mayor-Coma  Is- 
sloner.  Chairman  of  the  District  of  Colun  ila 
Cotmcll,  District  of  Columbia  Corporal  on 
Counsel,  and  the  United  States  Attorney  !ar 
the  District  of  Columbia;  (2)  one  each  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatl  es, 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  the  respec  ve 
minority  leaders  of  the  House  of  Represer  a- 
tives  and  Senate,  and  the  Chief  Judget  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  App  ils 
and  District  of  Columbia  Superior  Coi  rt; 
and  (3)  the  Chairman  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  subject  to  Set  ite 
confirmation. 

ADDmoNAL  Vnrws  of  Refresewtative  Anc  xk 
Nklsen  on  HJR.   12832 

The  Commilsslon   on   the  Organlzatloi  of 

the  Government  of  the  District  of  Colua  91a 

(The    Nelaen    Commission)    filed    with  iie 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  August  17,  1972  Its 

Report    which    contained    In    Recommei  la- 

tlon  No.  Vin-3  the  recommendation  for  he 

establishment  of  a  law  revision  commlsi  on 

lor  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  thru*  of 

this  proposal  was  to  provide  for  the  esi  ^b- 

llshment  of  a  law  revision  commlsson  1  lat 

would   examine   anachronisms    In   the   I  :al 

District  of  Columbia  Code,  both  civil  nd 
criminal  laws. 

On   May  9,    1973,   I   Introduced   H.R.   '  188 

with  Congressman  Don  Fuqua  of  Florldi  as 
a  co-sponsor  (Congressman  Fuqua  also  sei  'ed 

as  a  member  of  the  Commission  on  the  >r- 

ganizatlon  of  the  Government  of  the  '.  Is- 

trlct  ot  Columbia) ,  and  In  that  bill  there  ras 

a  provision  that  the  Congress  would  hav(  an 

opportunity  to  review,  after  four  years,  ow 

the  Conunlsslon  was  performing  Its  funct  on. 

It  was  not  our  desire  to  limit  the  life  of  :he 

Commission,  unless  the  Congress  In  Its  Ji  Ig- 

ment  considered  that  It  was  falling  to  er- 

form  Its  duties  as  contemplated  In  such  1«  :1s- 

latlon.  ThM«  U  a  similar  provision  In  his 

bill,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  provision  which  m- 


hances  Its  passage   In   the  House  and   the 
Senate. 

H.R.  7668,  which  I  Introduced  and  much  of 
which  is  Incorporated  In  H.R.  12832,  the  blU 
which  this  report  accompanies,  did  not  give 
priority  to  the  study  or  examination  of  either 
the  crUnlnal  or  civil  law.  H.R.  12832,  as  taken 
up  by  the  Pull  Conmilttee  on  March  14,  1974, 
contained  two  provisions  which  were 
amended  as  follows: 

1.  Eliminated  priority  for  the  study  of  crim- 
inal law  to  special  consideration.  As  origin- 
ally provided  In  H.R.  12832,  the  Commission 
could  not  undertake  the  consideration  of 
other  matters  until  Its  examination  of  the 
criminal  law  was  "completed."  I  agree  with 
and  quote  favorably  from  a  letter  written  by 
Frank  J.  Whalen,  Jr.  (a  member  of  the  Nel- 
sen  Commission  Advisory  Committee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures),  raising  questions 
about  this  priority  provision  as  It  read  before 
amendment : 

"This  priority  provision  seems  to  me  to 
preclude  establishment  of  the  Commission 
on  a  broad  base  commensurate  with  the  all- 
encompassing  purposes  described  elsewhere 
In  the  legislation.  Although  the  Commission 
should  obviously  devote  a  fair  share  of  Its 
attention  to  the  criminal  law,  the  effect  of 
the  priority  provision  would  cause  the  Com- 
mission, for  at  least  the  first  two  years  of 
Its  existence,  and  probably  longer,  to  deal 
exclusively  with  criminal  law.  In  my  view, 
the  appointments  to  the  Commission  will 
Inevitably  be  made  with  this  In  mind,  and 
the  staffing  and  funding  of  the  Commission 
will  be  similarly  one-sided.  The  result  will 
be  that  the  Commission's  attention  will  be 
devoted  for  a  substantial  period  of  time 
solely  to  Titles  22  through  24,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  (and  the  decisional 
law  and  other  matters  which  are  related 
thereto),  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  46 
other  Titles  and  everything  else. 

"In  the  testimony  of  Professor  MacDonald, 
who  has  for  several  years  been  the  Chairman 
of  the  New  York  Law  Revision  Commission 
and  who  has  been  Involved  In  the  activities 
of  that  Commission  since  Its  very  beginning 
almost  40  years  ago,  he  made  it  very  clear 
that  he  thought  that  the  value  of  the  Law 
Revision  Conunlsslon  was  Its  receptivity  to 
matters  of  all  kinds  which  have  legal  im- 
pact upon  the  community  and  that  It  was 
definitely  undesirable  to  bog  down  the  Com- 
mission in  a  single  aspect  of  the  law.  He 
specifically  discussed,  for  example,  the  dif- 
ficulties which  the  New  York  Commission 
experienced  when  It  devoted  most  of  Its  work 
for  a  period  of  about  6  years  to  examination 
of  and  adaptation  of  the  Uniform  Commer- 
cial Code  Into  New  York  Law. 

"In  the  last  analysis,  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Conmilseion  will  be  measured  largely  by 
Its  ability  to  attract  as  members  of  the  Com- 
mission persons  who  are  able  and  willing 
to  dedicate  a  substantial  portion  of  their 
time  to  the  work  of  the  Commission.  Most  of 
the  persons  who  will  be  appointed  to  the 
Conunlsslon  must  necessarily  be  lawyert 
and  the  number  and  variety  of  lawyers  who 
will  accept  appointment  to  the  Commission 
will  be  narrowed  immensely  If  the  Commis- 
sion is  going  to  devote  Itself  solely  to  crim- 
inal law  for  a  substantial  period  of  time. 
Before  the  Commission  will  be  able,  under 
the  proposed  priority,  to  go  forward  with 
any  other  work,  It  will  be  essential  to  have 
the  criminal  law  "task  .  .  .  completed." 
This  would  appear  to  compel  a  subsequent 
change  of  personnel  after  the  completion  of 
the  criminal  law  phase  In  order  to  obtain 
the  appropriate  mix  of  Commission  members 
and  staff  to  deal  with  the  wide-ranging  prob- 
lems which  the  Commission  should  normally 
be  ready  to  handle.  It  seems  to  me  that  It 
would  be  desirable  to  eliminate  the  priority 
altogether,  and  to  make  It  clear  that  the 
Commission  should  be  established  on  the 
broadest  bise  possible,  nnd  should  be  staffed 
to  do  its  entire  Job  frcm  the  very  beginning." 


2.  Membership  on  the  Commission  ex- 
tended to  the  Metropolitan  Area.  Certainly 
there  Is  a  need  for  local  residents  and  those 
who  practice  to  a  substantial  degree  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  be  represented  on 
this  law  revision  commission.  Certainly  the 
provisions  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Self- 
Government  and  Government  Reorganiza- 
tion Act,  Public  Law  93-198,  provides  that 
after  January,  1976,  Judges  appointed  to  the 
local  courts  must  be  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  However,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  Judicial  appointments  are  In  a  very  dif- 
ferent case  than  app>olntees  to  members  of 
the  law  revision  commission  established  by 
tbU  bUl. 

First,  the  appointment  of  Judges  is  virtu- 
ally a  life-time  appointment,  In  that  the  ap- 
pointments are  for  15  years.  The  appoint- 
ments In  this  bin  are  for  a  substantially 
lesser  period  of  time. 

Secondly,  the  remuneration  consists  of  $100 
a  day  up  to  $6,000  per  year  for  members  of 
the  law  revision  commission.  If  the  quality 
of  Individuals  appointed  are  of  the  caliber  we 
envisaged  when  we  recommended  the  forma- 
tion of  the  law  revision  commission  In  the 
Nelsen  Commission  Report,  they  cannot  begin 
to  be  compensated  fully  for  their  time.  They 
would  be  leaders  of  the  bar  and  scholars  of 
note.  Thus,  I  would  expect  that  members  ap- 
pointed to  the  Commission  would  in  the  final 
analysis  make  a  substantial  economic  e>acrl- 
fice  to  the  benefit  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
by  their  service. 

Furthermore,  the  problems  which  the  law 
revision  commission  will  be  addressing  are 
not  purely  local  In  nature.  The  commission 
must  take  Into  account  the  metropolitan 
characteristics  of  the  community  as  a  whole 
and  that  the  District  of  Columbia  U  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  yours  and  mine.  As  I  under- 
stand It,  there  are  somewhere  In  the  vicinity 
of  18,000  members  of  the  Unified  Bar  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  Information  I  have 
Is  that  8,000  of  these  live  outside  the  metro- 
politan area  of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  that 
somewhere  between  2,000  and  3,000  of  the 
members  of  the  Unified  Bar  live  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Accordingly,  the  amend- 
ment taken  up  In  the  Full  Committee  to 
permit  appointment  of  Individuals  living  in 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  was  again 
a  provision  which  I  believe  enhances  the 
passage  of  this  measure  In  the  House  and 
Senate. 

Finally,  as  to  the  question  of  funding  this 
Conmilsslon,  It  Is  my  understanding  from  a 
review  of  the  testimony  that  the  New  York 
State  Law  Revision  Commission,  as  testified 
to  by  Professor  MacDonald,  had  a  budget  of 
approximately  $350,000.  I  believe  that  If  the 
cost  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Law  Revi- 
sion Commission  gets  out  of  hand,  the  per- 
manency of  the  Commission,  which  I  believe 
we  all  endorse,  may  be  threatened  substan- 
tially. In  four  years  the  Issue  must  come 
back  to  Congress  for  consideration  of  the 
continuance  of  the  commission,  and  each 
year  its  budget  must  be  Justified.  Accord- 
ingly, I  exhort  those  who  serve  on  the  com- 
mission to  do  so  with  all  the  dedication  and 
fervor  at  their  command.  But  I  also  caution 
them  to  do  so  with  an  eye  to  the  fact  that 
we  must  all  live  within  realistic  budgets.  This 
Law  Revision  Commission  can  perform  an 
outstanding  service  to  the  community,  the 
Congress,  and  the  nation  as  a  whole.  I  trust 
that  those  who  serve  on  the  Commission  will 
do  so  in  a  very  dedicated,  but  common-sense, 
manner.  I  am  sure  that  they  will,  and  when 
they  do,  they  will  be  assured  of  success. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  rise  to  challenge 
the  merits  of  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation,  although,  after  listening  to 
the  colloquy  among  the  various  members 
of  the  committee  and  the  gentleman  from 
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Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Randall)  certainly  I 
believe  there  is  some  wisdom  to  be  gained 
as  far  as  the  language  of  this  bill  Is  con- 
cerned, since  the  language  seems  to  be 
quite  permissive. 

The  purpose  of  my  rising  is  to  perhaps 
exsunine  the  unrestrained  authority  and 
power  of  this  Commission  to  collect  in- 
formation. 
Section  2,  subsection  ( j  > ,  says  that — 
The  Commission,  acting  through  Its  Chair- 
man, may  request  •  •  •  any  information  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  and  the 
delegate  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
(Mr.  Pauntroy)  whether  this  language 
in  section  2,  subsection  (j),  only  applies 
to  laws  and  related  statutory  informa- 
tion. 

Or  can  it  be  construed  to  imply  per- 
sonal information  about  individuals? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  No,  it  cannot  be  con- 
strued to  imply  personal   information. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  What  kind  of  in- 
formation, then,  would  this  commission 
be  collecting  if  not  on  individuals? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  It  would  be  only 
data  that  is  relevant  to  the  needs  of 
law  revision. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  And  you  see  no 
reason  for  this  commission  to  request  in- 
formation on  individuals  per  se? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  see  no  reason  what- 
soever for  that. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  So,  in  other  words, 
what  they  are  looking  for  is  for  a  statis- 
tical research  type  of  material  and  not 
personal  information  involving  indi- 
viduals? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Precisely. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  clarification  by  the  gentle- 
man from  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
only  wish  to  point  out  in  closing  that 
we  have  in  the  past,  I  believe,  come  down 
this  road  of  making  provisions  in  the 
law  when  we  create  an  agency  or  com- 
mission which  is  sort  of  standard  prac- 
tice in  authorizing  the  commissioners  to 
collect  information  without  any  regard 
for  any  kind  of  safeguard  for  that  in- 
formation and  without  any  regard  for 
the  effect  it  may  have  on  the  i>ersonal 
lives  of  individuals. 

It  seems  to  me,  as  we  legislate  in  the 
future,  we  should  take  these  things  into 
consideration.  Certainly  today,  with 
technologly  as  it  is  and  with  the  in- 
creased use  of  social  security  as  an  iden- 
tifying number  the  potential  for  the  in- 
vasion of  privacy  has  increased  when  we 
given  this  kind  of  permissive  language 
in  these  types  of  bills.  This  is  a  sort  of 
boilerplate  approach  and  one  which  we 
need  to  examine  more  closely  and  use 
more  wisely. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Goldwater). 

I  understand  a  good  deal  more  about 
this  legislation  through  his  inquiry  of 
the  delegate  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  I  appreciate  the  answers 


given  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
in  this  colloquy.  I  also  appreciate  even 
more  greatly  the  necessity,  as  the  gentle- 
man pointed  out,  of  insuring  that  there 
are  proper  and  adequate  safeguards  built 
into  these  "boiler  plate"  approaches. 

I  very  much  appreciate  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  is  doing,  and  I 
have  joined  with  him  in  several  pieces  of 
legislation  which  would  protect  the  rights 
of  individuals  to  their  own  privacy. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  support  of  this  line  of 
questioning  and  certainly  recognize  him 
as  an  individual  who  has  expressed  great 
concern  for  the  personal  privsuiy  of 
individuals. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  I  shall  take 
the  5  minutes,  but  I  do  want  to  try  to 
clear  up  several  misapprehensions. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
GOLDWATER)  has  just  questioned  whether 
this  proposed  bill  might  not  open  up 
fishing  expeditions  for  personal  informa- 
tion tmder  section  2. 

The  fact  is,  though,  that  it  will  not, 
because  section  3  sets  forth  what  the 
duties  of  the  Commission  are,  and  the 
duties  of  the  Commission  are  to  study  the 
present  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  to  recommend  from  time  to  time  to 
the  Congress,  and  where  appropriate,  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Council,  such 
changes  in  the  law  relating  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  as  it  deems  necessary 
to  modify  or  eliminate  antiquated  and 
inequitable  rules  of  law,  and  to  bring  the 
law  relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
both  civil  and  criminal,  into  harmony 
with  modem  conditions. 

So  the  concern  of  the  gentleman  about 
this  Commission  getting  information 
about  private  individuals  has  no  basis 
because  it  is  allowed  to  get  information 
only  in  regard  to  the  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission which  are  set  out  specifically 
in  section  3. 

There  is  one  other  matter  that  I  would 
like  to  discuss  a  littl3  bit,  and  that  is 
that  there  is  a  small  misunderstanding 
here.  We  have  two  sets  of  law  involved 
here.  One  is  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  which  is  now  in  existence  and  which 
has  been  passed  by  this  Congress  from 
time  to  time.  It  is  this  code,  which  con- 
sists of  both  civil  and  criminal  law,  in 
regard  to  which  the  proposed  Law  Review 
Commission  will  operate  chiefly  to  make 
recommendations.  It  will  also  examine 
from  time  to  time  the  Municipal  Code 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  which  will  be 
the  body  of  municipal  ordinances  which 
will  be  passed  by  the  City  Council  after 
home  rule  becomes  effective,  and  that  is 
the  reason  for  section  6  in  which  there 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  out  of 
the  moneys  of  the  Treasury  such  amounts 
as  might  be  necessary  for  this  act,  and 
which  will  still  be  subject  to  the  appro- 
priations procedure  in  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Natcher) . 

The  Nelsen  Commission  recommended 
that  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
w^hich  have  been  passed  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  should  be  revised 


where  necessary.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
this  bill. 

The  home  rule  bill  prohibits  the  new 
District  Council  of  the  District  from  do- 
ing anything  about  the  criminal  laws  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  a  period  of 
2  years. 

That  is  why  it  is  necessary  to  have  this 
Law  Revision  Commission  which  will  look 
at  the  criminal  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  now  contained  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code,  for  revision  where 
and  as  necessary,  and  to  recommend 
changes  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

This  sort  of  a  law  revision  commission 
has  been  in  existence  in  my  own  State  of 
New  York  since  1934,  and  it  has  per- 
formed and  continues  to  perform  an 
outstanding  job  in  New  York  State  in  re- 
vising and  making  recommendations  for 
the  revision  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  about  why  have  a  com- 
mission of  15  members,  I  would  say  that 
the  experience  in  the  State  of  New  York 
with  its  law  review  commission  since  1934 
has  indicated  that  the  commissioners  are 
the  directors  of  the  areas  in  which  a  study 
of  revisions  or  possible  revisions  may  be 
necessary.  The  staff  do  the  actual  work. 
The  commissioners  sit  as  experts.  They 
will  all  be  attorneys  or  judges  or  people 
who  are  expert  in  the  laws  today,  and 
will  decide  what  direction  and  into  what 
areas  the  commission  should  move. 

The  commission  by  the  bill  is 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man has  expired. 

"By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  York  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  just  want  to  finish  up  by  saying  the 
commission,  which  will  be  looking  at  all 
the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  is 
directed  by  this  bill  to  give  special  con- 
sideration to  a  revision  and  a  study  of 
the  criminal  laws  of  the  District,  and  to 
report  back. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    NELSEN 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nelsen:  Page 
9,  line  10.  after  the  word  "treasury"  Insert  the 
words:  "credited  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and". 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fuU 
section  would  read  like  this : 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act, 
including  the  amendment  made  by  this  Act. 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out 
of  moneys  In  the  Treasury,  credited  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
clarify  the  question  of  where  the  ap- 
propriations— moneys — will  come  from 
to  fund  this  bill.  It  should  come  out  of 
the  moneys  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
realizing,  of  course,  that  a  large  portion 
of  their  moneys  does  come  from  the  Fed- 
eral payment.  However,  this  problem 
will  be  handled  and  will  be  subject  to  the 
review  of  the  Subcwnmittee  on  District 
of  Columbia  Appropriations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
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of  my  time  and  insert  in  the  REd|>RD 
at  this  point  a  statement  of  Congressii  tan 
Joel  Brothill  of  Virginia : 
Statement  or  Hon.  Joel  T.  BitoYHn.ii 
SnPFORT  or  HJt.  12832 

I  rise  In  support  of  the  bUl  H.R.  12832. 
principal  purpose  of  which  is  to  authorlie  a 
Ijaw  Revision  CommlssioD  for  the  Dlstrl<^t  of 
Columbia.  The  creation  of  such  a  Commla^lon 
was  recommended  in  1973  by  the  N< 
Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Government. 

The  Law  Revision  Commission  establij 
In  the  state  of  New  York  in  1034  has  s< 
as  a  prototype  for  other  such  Comi 
created  since  that  time  in  a  number  of 
states.  Including  my  own  state  of  Vlr( 
The  provisions  of  HJl.  12832  relating  t< 
Law  Revision  Commission  for  the  Distrl^  of 
Columbia  are  patterned  closely  after  the  ^ew 
York  statute.  I 

The  D.C.  Law  Revision  Commission  \n\\\ 
consist  of  15  members,  of  whom  two  will  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  and  one  eacil  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  the  minority 
leaders  of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  t^is 
will  assure  adequate  appointive  power|  on 
a  bi-partisan  basis,  by  the  Federal  estab- 
lishment. In  addition,  three  members  :  (cill 
be  appointed  by  the  D.C.  Commissioner,!  one 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  DC.  Council,  tw«i  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Judicial  Adminis  [ra- 
tion in  the  District  of  Columbia,  one  by  the 
D.C.  Corporation  Counsel,  and  two  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  D.C.  Unified  Bii  r. 

The  bill  originally  provided  that  all  n:  am- 
bers of  the  Commission  would  be  require  1  to 
be  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbl  \.  A 
Committee  amendment,  however,  chai  ged 
this  subsection  so  as  to  provide  that  eight 
members  of  the  Commission  must  be  tesi- 
dents  of  the  District,  and  the  other  atven 
members  shall  be  residents  of  the  subui  ban 
areas  of  the  National  Capital  Region. 

I  heartily  approve  of  this  amendment,  s  nee 
many  of  the  problems  to  which  the  Cominls- 
sion  must  necessarily  address  Itself  cai  not 
be  considered  as  being  entirely  local  In  na- 
ture. The  task  which  the  Commission  ti  to 
perform  must  take  into  account  the  Metro- 
politan characteristics  of  the  community  r  as 
a  whole,  and  the  fact  that  the  Dlstria;  of 
Columbia  Is  the  Nation's  capital  city.  :  far- 
ther.  a  great  many  members  of  the  D.C.  Uni- 
fied Bar  are  prominent  attorneys  who  rosid* 
in  the  suburbs  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  and 
who  practice,  partially  or  exclusively.  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  There  is  no  question 
whatever  that  some  of  these  attorneys  Vill 
be  able  to  contribute  a  meaningful  input!  Intc 
the  operation  of  this  D.C.  Law  Revision  C  pm- 
mtsslon,  -and  to  broaden  the  scope  or  its 
efforts.  ! 

The  duty  of  the  Law  Revision  Comm!^  ;lon 
will  be  to  scrutinize  in  detail  the  com  non 
law  and  statutes  pertaining  to  the  Dlalirict 
of  Columbia,  and  also  the  ordinances,  r  igj- 
lations,  and  acts  of  the  D.C.  Council,  fon  the 
purpose  of  discovering  defects  and  anaci  vco- 
ulsms  therein,  as  a  basis  for  reconunenj  ling 
needed  reforms  iu  the  laws  governingl  (ne 
District.  I 

In  this  work  of  evaluation,  the  Commis- 
sion will  receive  and  consider  suggest  I  )ns 
from  Judges,  bar  associations,  public  offloM's. 
lawyers,  and  others  pertaining  to  deftcts 
existing  at  this  time  In  the  District  off 
lumbla  laws. 

The   Commission   will   recommend   ti 
Congress    and,    where    appropriate,    to 
Commissioner   of   the   District   of  Colu 
and  the  D.C.  Council,  what  changes  in  I  [ 
laws  it  considers  necessary  to  modify  or  4 1 
inate    antiquated   and    Inequitable    rul4»   of 


law,  and  thus  will  act  to  bring  the  D.C. 
and  criminal  codes  of  law  into  a  proper 
of  compatibility  with  modem  conditioni 


:ivU 
ate 


Experience  In  other  cities  and  states  has 
shown  that  an  active  Corporation  Counsel's 
office,  with  its  normal  workload  of  litigation 
and  administrative  responsibilities,  has 
neither  the  time  nor  the  facilities  to  under- 
take studies  into  legislative  short-coming,  or 
to  initiate  recommendations  for  specific  leg- 
islative Improvements.  The  role  of  law  re- 
vision commissions  Is  to  supplement  and 
assist,  and  thus  ultimately  to  strengthen,  the 
resources  available  to  the  chief  law  enforce- 
ment officials  in  this  vitally  important  area. 

The  proposed  D.C.  Law  Revision  Commis- 
sion will  also  have  two  additional  responsi- 
bilities, both  of  which  are  highly  desirable. 
First,  the  Commission  will  be  required  to 
prepare  and  recommend  uniform  rules  relat- 
ing to  the  conduct  of  hearings  for  the  use  of 
the  administrative  agencies  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  government,  as  well  as  to  con- 
duct a  study  of  the  D.C.  Administrative  Pro- 
cedtire  Act  as  a  basis  for  preparing  a  manual 
for  the  guidance  of  the  city's  administrative 
agencies. 

The  second  of  these  addltioiuil  duties  of 
the  Commission  will  be  to  codify  all  the  regu- 
lations adopted  by  the  D.C.  Council  in  the 
nature  of  laws  or  municipal  ordinances,  and 
publish  them  in  a  Municipal  Code  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  Municipal  Code  Is 
to  conform  closely  to,  and  be  cross-indexed 
with,  the  D.C.  Code  of  Law,  though  of  course 
it  wiU  not  duplicate  the  text  of  that  code  in 
any  way.  The  D.C.  Council  will  be  required  to 
issue  supplements  from  time  to  time  so  as 
to  update  this  Municipal  Code  and  keep  it 
current.  Tills  will  be  the  first  time  that  the 
regulations  and  ordlnance3  promulgated  by 
the  D.C.  Council,  under  the  authority 
granted  them  by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3 
of  1967,  as  well  as  by  various  Acts  of  Con- 
gress, have  been  complied  into  a  single  pub- 
lication, and  It  is  my  opinion  that  this  D.C. 
Municipal  Code  Is  long  overdue. 

Under  the  terms  of  H.R.  12832,  the  D.C. 
Law  Revision  Commission  will  cease  to  exist 
at  the  end  of  four  years,  unless  extended  by 
the  Congress.  It  is  true  that  the  Nelsen  Com- 
mission recommended  that  this  Commission 
be  a  permanent  body,  as  is  the  case  in  a  num- 
ber of  states.  However,  I  approve  this  pro- 
vision in  this  proposed  legislation,  as  it  will 
afford  the  Congress  an  opportunity  to  review 
and  evaluate  the  performance  of  this  Com- 
mission after  a  reasonable  pteriod  of  time. 

This  Law  Revision  Commission  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  will  assume  a  grave  reepon- 
slbillty  and  will  also  have  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  perform  a  great  service  to  the  Dis- 
trict and  to  the  entire  Metropolitan  area.  I 
hope  and  trust  that  they  will  avoid  sabotag- 
ing any  of  the  Important  amendments  to  the 
D.C.  Criminal  Code  which  were  enacted  in  the 
D.C.  Court  Reform  and  Criminal  Procedures 
Act  of  1970,  after  many  months  of  diligent 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  House  District  of 
Columbia  Committee.  Some  of  these  provi- 
sions, such  tua  pre-trial  detention  and  no- 
knock,  were  highly  controversial  at  that  time. 
But  since  that  law  was  enacted  in  1970,  the 
rate  of  incidence  of  serious  crime  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  declined  steadily. 
During  calendar  year  1969,  more  than  83,000 
offenses  were  recorded  in  the  city  in  the 
areas  of  murder,  rape,  robbery,  aggravated 
assault,  burglary,  larceny,  and  auto  theft 
combined.  And  during  the  year  1973,  only 
approximately  51,000  such  offenses  were  com- 
mitted. This  decline  of  some  39  percent  In 
the  incidence  of  these  crimes  In  the  District 
can  certainly  be  attributed  in  great  part  to 
the  efficacy  of  the  provisions  of  the  1970  Act, 
and  thus  there  can  be  no  justification  for  the 
dilution  of  that  most  effective  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

I  believe  that  the  D.C.  Law  Revision  Com- 
mission which  will  be  created  by  this  pro- 
posed legislation  will  be  an  asset  to  the  city, 
and  I  commend  this  bill  to  my  colleagues  for 
favorable  action. 


Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  respect  the  gentleman 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  greatly  and 
what  he  is  trying  to  do  by  this  bill,  and 
his  answers  as  to  the  intent  and  purpose 
of  this  bill.  But  I  submit  that  there  is 
an  ambiguity  in  the  language  of  the  bill 
as  to  what  the  money  authorized  can  be 
used  for  and  from  whence  the  money 
will  come. 

I  refer  to  the  language  on  page  6,  sec- 
tion 3,  in  which  it  says: 

(a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission 
to— 

( 1 )  examine  the  common  law  and  statutes 
relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  or- 
dinances, regulations,  resolutions,  and  acts 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Council,  .  .  . 

And  tJtie  language  to  which  I  previous- 
ly referred  on  page  9. 

I  think  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  clears  that  up  and 
specifically  gets  to  the  question  which 
was  raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross)  .  to  which  I  referred.  I,  there- 
fore, suggest  that  the  amendment  should 
be  adopted. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Spetiker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  220,  nays  119, 
not  voting  93,  as  foUows: 

[Roll  No.  110] 
TEAS — 220 


Abzug 

Adams 
Anderson,  Hi. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Barrett 
Bennett 
Berglaud 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 


Broyblll,  N.C. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burton 

BuUer 

Carney,  Ohio 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Clark 

Clay 

Cleveland 

CoUlns.  111. 

Conable 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Cronin 

Culver 

Davis.  B.C. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dellums 

Dennis 

Dent 


Diggs 

Donohue 

Downing 

Drlnan 

DiUskl 

du  Pont 

Eckbardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

EUberg 

Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Plndley 

Pish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Ford 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Prenzel 

Frey 

Fulton 

Fuqua 

Oialmo 

Oibbons 
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oilman 

Glnn 

Gonzalez 

Green.  Pa. 

Grlfflttis 

Gude 

Gunter 

Guyer 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hecbler,  W.  Va, 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Hollfleld 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Lagomarsino 

Lehman 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Luken 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColUster 

McCormack 

McDflde 

McFall 

McKay 

Macdonald 

Mallary 

Maraziti 


Alexander 

Archer 

Armstrong 

Asbbrook 

Baker 

Bauman 

BeviU 

Bowen 

Bray 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Mich. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

BurlisoD,  Mo. 

Byron 

Camp 

Chamljerlaln 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conlan 

Conte 

Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Denholm 
Derwlnski 
Devlne 
Duncan 
Esbleman 
Flynt 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Goldwater 
Goodllng 
Gross 


Mathlas,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

MazzoU 

Metcalfe 

Miller 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

MoUohan 

Moorbead, 

Calif. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  m. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Obey 
O'Hara 
Owens 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pike 
Podell 
Preyer 
Price,  ni. 
Quie 
Quill  en 
Rallsback 
Rangel 
Rees 
Regula 
Rhodes 
R'naldo 
Roblson,  NY. 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Roush 
Roy 

NATS— 119 
Grover 
Gubser 
Haley 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HUIis 
Hlnsbaw 
Hogan 
Holt 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 

Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
King 

Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
Lent 
Lott 
Lujan 
Madigan 
Mabon 
Martin,  Nebr. 
Martin.  N.C. 
Mayne 
Michel 

Mlnshall.Ohlo 
Mlzell 

Montgomery 
Murtha 
Myers 
Nichols 
O'Brien 


Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Schroeder 

Seiberllng 

Shipley 

Slsk 

Skublte 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thornton 
Towell,  Nev. 
Udall 
Ullman 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wylle 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  ni. 
Zablockl 


Powell,  Ohio 

Price,  Tex. 

Randall 

Rarick 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebeli 

Sebelius 

Sboup 

Sbrlver 

Shuster 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Treen 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Warn  pier 
Wbltten 
Winn 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zion 
Zwach 


NOT  VOTING— 93 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Badlllo 
Bafalis 
Beard 
Bell 
Biaggl 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 

Broyblll,  Va. 
Carey,  N.Y. 


Chisholm 
Clausen. 

Don  H. 
CoUier 
Conyers 
Corman 
Daniels, 

Dominlck  V. 
Daniel  son 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Dorn 


Edwards,  Calif. 

Erlenborn 

Flowers 

Foley 

Frellnghuysen 

Froehlich 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Hanna 

Hanrahan 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 


Harsha 

Hubert 

Hungate 

Jarman 

Ketcbum 

Kluczynski 

Leggett 

Litton 

McEwen 

McKinney 

McSpadden 

Madden 

Mann 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Mezvinsky 

Milford 

Mills 

Mitchell,  Md. 


Moakley 

Moorbead,  Pa. 

Nix 

O'NeiU 

Parris 

Passman 

Patman 

Pickle 

Poage 

Pritchard 

Reld 

Reuss 

Riegle 

Roncalio.  NY. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Slkes 

Slack 


Smith,  Iowa 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Symington 

Teague 

Tlernan 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Veysey 

Waldie 

Ware 

WUson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wolff 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  S.C. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  the 
District  of  Columbia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the 


following 


pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.   O'Neill  for,  with  Mr.  Hebert  against. 

Mr.  Kinney  for,  with  Mr.  Passman  against. 

Mr.  Addabbo  for,  with  Mr.  Teague  against. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  for,  with  Mr.  Rose 
against. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  for,  with  Mr.  Jarman 
against. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  for,  with  Mr.  Slkes  against. 

Mr.  Dominlck  V.  Daniels  for,  with  Mr. 
Young  of  South  Carolina  against. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Abdnor  against. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
CoUier  against. 

Mr.  Wolff  for,  with  Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Biaggl  with  Mr.  Vander  Veen. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  Tlernan  with  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Riegle  with  Mr.  Danielson. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  BafalU. 

Mr.  BadlUo  with  Mr.  Moakley. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr.  Beard. 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Hanrahan. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Broyblll  of 
Virginia. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Froehlich. 

Mr.  Waldie  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  McSpadden. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Blatnlk. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Melcher. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Milford. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mrs.  Grasso  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Pritchard. 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr.  Roncalio  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Ware. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill 
just  passed. 


CONGRESSIONAL  COUNTDOWN  ON 
CONTROLS 

(Mr.  STEELMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
April  30  expiration  date  for  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  is  now  in  sight. 
But  every  day  the  wage  and  price  con- 
trols system  only  serves  to  weaken  our 
economy,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
act  now  to  end  these  controls  immedi- 
ately. Wage  and  price  controls  have  cer- 
tainly not  checked  inflation,  and  in  fact, 
as  the  following  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  March  13  indicates,  the 
inflation  rate  in  the  United  States  now 
exceeds  that  in  many  other  nations. 
U.S.  Inflation  Rate  Now  Exceeds  Increase 
In  Many  Othek  Lands 
(By  Alfred  L.  Malabre  Jr.) 

Prices  have  recently  begun  to  rise  faster 
In  the  U.S.  than  In  many  other  countries. 

The  development  m^rks  a  major  turnabout 
in  world  price  trends,  jpn til  recently,  Amer- 
icans concerned  over  steep  U.S.  inflation  rates 
could  at  least  derive  a  bit  of  comfort  from 
the  fact  that  prices  were  going  up  even  more 
sharply  almost  everywhere  else.  Indeed,  as 
recently  as  a  year  ago  there  wasn't  a  major 
country  where  inflation  rates  didn't  exceed 
the  U.S.  pace. 

Today,  in  bleak  contrast,  there  are  seven 
countries  in  Western  Europe  alone — plus  an- 
other 11  in  other  parts  of  the  globe — where 
prices  are  rising  at  a  more  moderate  rate 
than  in  America. 

Analysts  at  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  in  Washington,  as  well  as  other  private 
economists,  t^psitate  to  predict  whether  In- 
flation will  continue  to  be  more  feverish  in 
the  U.S.  than  in  many  other  lands.  Oil  is 
among  the  Imponderables.  The  latest  price 
statistics  generally  available  don't  reflect  the 
full  inflationary  impact  of  the  Arab  oil 
squeeze,  which  has  tended  to  be  harsher  in 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  than  in  the  rela- 
tively self-sufficient  U.S. 

LOSING  the  edge 

In  any  event,  the  consensus  view  is  that 
the  U.S.  in  recent  months  has  clearly  lost  Its 
enviable  edge  in  Inflation-flghting.  Moreover, 
it's  widely  felt  that  a  continued  sagging  in 
the  U.S.  position  could  ultimately  lead  to 
renewed  economic  troubles  quite  apart  from 
the  price  arena. 

An  economist  at  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  warns,  for  instance,  that  "unless 
the  U.S.  can  set  a  firm  example  in  keeping 
inflation  in  check,  it  will  be  difficult  for  the 
U.S.  to  take  the  lead  in  working  out  arrange- 
ments for  a  lasting  reform  of  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system."  Without  U.S.  lead- 
ership, he  adds,  the  likelihood  of  reforming 
the  system  seems  "dim." 

Another  analyst,  at  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
In  New  York,  worries  that,  unless  the  U.S. 
can  maintain  a  relatively  effective  rein  on 
prices,  "It's  entirely  possible  that  U.S.  goods 
could  encounter  fresh  difficulties  in  world 
markets,  where  only  recently  they  have 
started  to  compete  effectively  again."  He 
notes  that  in  January,  the  latest  month 
for  which  figures  are  available,  the  U.S.  ex- 
ports topped  Imports  by  nearly  $644  million, 
a  dramatic  Improvement  from  January  1973, 
when  U.S.  trade  was  In  deficit  to  the  tune 
of  about  $290  million. 

The  table  below  shows  how  good,  in  relative 
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terma,  America's  Inflation  record  seemi 
recently  as  last  March  and  how  the  U.S 
tlon  has  deteriorated  since   then.  The 
column  lists  the  average  Increase  in 
Bumer  prices  In  various  West  European 
tries  and  In  the  U.S.  during  the  most 
12-montb  period  available,  generally  t: 
January  or  December.  The  second  c< 
shows  the  consumer  price  rise  In  the 
lands  for  the  12  months  ended  last 
(In  percent] 

Latest 
12  months 

United  SUtes 9.4 

Austria 7.  8 

Belgium 7.  5 

France 8.4 

West  Oermany 7.8 

The  Netherlands 8.2 

Norway 8.5 

Sweden  8.0 

In  every  case,  the  rate  of  Inflation  haJ  ac- 
celerated. But  the  tT.S.  speedup,  as  the  ij^ble 
Indicates,  has  been  by  far  the  sharpesti  In- 
deed. International  Monetary  Fund  statlj  Itlcs 
show  that  only  Britain,  Italy  and  Swltzerj  and 
within  Industrial  Western  Europe  have  st  «p- 
er  inflation  rates  now  than  America.  The 
only  other  major  Industrial  country  w  lose 
price  spiral  remains  more  severe  than  hat 
In  the  UJS..  In  fact.  Is  Japan,  where  Inflt  ;lon 
was  a  fat  20.4%  in  the  past  year.  C  her 
places  where  Inflation  a  year  ago  ezceedeC  the 
VS.  pace  but  now  is  more  moderate  Inqlude 
such  disparate  lands  as  Iraq,  Malta  and  T  inl- 
sia. 

Many  analysts  cite  the  expansionary  d  "cc- 
tlon  of  U.S.  economic  policies  in  r«  ent 
months  a3  a  fundamental  cause  of  the 
country's  deteriorating  price  perform)  ice, 
compared  with  the  record  elsewhere. 

International  Monetary  Fund  statl  tics 
show,  for  instance,  that  the  U.S.  money  up- 
ply — defined  as  private  checking  acco  nts 
and  currency  in  circulation — has  grown  i  ore 
swiftly  over  the  past  year,  while  mon<  ary 
expansion  in  most  key  countries  has  tei  led 
to  slow.  Economists  generally  hold  thatjlac- 
celeratlng  ooonetary  expansion  tends  to  bilng 
a  speedup  li  Inflation  and  slowing  moneiary 
growth  tends  to  foster  more  moderate  \  "ice 
increases. 

COMPARING    MONETAEY    GROWTH 

In  the  12  months  ended  last  March,  J.S. 
monetary  growth  came  to  only  3%,  MF 
figures  show.  This  was  far  more  mod<  ate 
than  monetary  expansion  In  any  o  ber 
major  nation.  Increases  during  the  i  me 
span  amounted  to  11";  in  France,  14';  In 
West  Germany,  16%  In  Belgium,  16^0  In  the 
Netherlands.  13':;  in  Canada  and  a  frei  itlc 
27'^cln  Japan. 

Since  then,  however.  U.S.  monc  ary 
growth  has  sharply  accelerated,  while  m  le- 
tary  expansion  in  almost  every  other  key 
country  has  moderated.  In  some  cases  dra- 
matically. In  a  recent  12-month  period.lbc- 
cordlng  to  the  IMF,  the  U.S.  money  i  ip- 
ply  roae  about  e-v .  twice  the  March  (73 
rise.  In  the  same  period,  monetary  gro  th 
in  West  Oermany  and  the  Netherla  ds 
amounted  to  about  1% .  Other  count  lea 
where  monetary  expansion  has  slo  -ed 
markedly  since  a  year  ago  Include  Fra  ce, 
Canada.  Japan  and  Belgium.  The  <  ily 
major  nations,  besides  the  U.S..  where  mc  le- 
tary  expansion  has  accelerated  are  Brii  iln 
and  Italy.  In  each,  It's  noteworthy,  inflal  on 
has  begun  to  soar  as  double-flgure  rates  [ 

A  relatively  rapid  buUdup  of  inflation 
pressures  In  the  U.S.  also  can  be  seen  in 
tistica  that  compare  factory  operating  ri 
in  various  countries.  Inflation  is  more  111 
at  a  time  when  factories  are  operating  af  or 
clow  to  capacity  than  when  a  Bubstan||lal 
partioD  of  faculties  stands  idle. 

As  recently  as  the  start  of  1972.  ac 
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Ing  to  a  Commerce  Department  analysis, 
U.S.  factories,  using  88%  of  their  capacity 
on  the  average,  operated  at  clearly  lower 
rates  than  factories  in  the  European  Com- 
mon Market,  where  plant  operations  aver- 
aged 91  ""r.  of  capacity.  Recently,  however, 
the  analysis  shows  that  U.S.  operating 
rates,  averaging  a  hectic  95 'c  of  capacity, 
actually  exceeded  the  Conunon  Market  aver- 
age of  92 '", . 

Hefty  gains  In  labor  productivity,  of 
course,  tend  to  ease  Inflationary  pressure 
that  might  otherwise  build  up  from  pay  in- 
creases. Unhappily,  a  soon-to-be-released 
Labor  Department  study  shows  that  produc- 
tivity gains  in  the  U.S.  have  recently  been 
Bbrlnkmg  while  Increases  elsewhere  have 
been  expanding. 

PRODDCTtvrry  in  pixspective 
Between  1972  and  1973,  the  study  shows, 
productivity  gains  in  the  U.S.  slipped  from 
5.2'^  to  4.7';e.  In  the  same  two  years,  in  con- 
trast, productivity  gains  Increased  In  Can- 
ada from  AAVe  to  5.1 ';i.  In  Japan  from  10.1  "^c 
to  18.9',; ,  in  France  from  7.2%  to  8'^  and  In 
West  Oermany  from  7%  to  7.3":;. 

The  lackluster  U.S.  productivity  record, 
some  analysts  note,  has  come  at  a  time  when 
U.S.  labor  unions  appear  increasingly  vocal 
about  the  need  for  big  pay  boosts  to  help 
workers  regain  purchasing  power  eroded  In 
recent    months    by    accelerating   inflation. 

U.S.  workers  generally  remain  by  far  the 
best  paid  In  the  world,  even  after  repeated 
devaluations  of  the  U.S.  dollar  and  vastly 
larger  annual  pay  boosts  in  such  lands  as 
Japan,  where  hourly  pay  went  up  an  average 
of  21',  last  year,  nearly  triple  the  average 
U.S.  gain.  An  unpublished  Labor  Department 
analysis  places  average  hourly  compensation 
for  U.S.  production  workers  last  year  at  $5.25. 
This  compares  with  $479  In  Canada.  $2.12  in 
Japan.  $2.77  In  France.  $4.32  In  West  Ger- 
many, $2.72  in  lUIy  and  $1.99  In  Britain. 
The  analysis  uses  currency  exchange  rates 
prevailing  in  the  middle  of  last  month  to 
arrive  at  the  foreign  pay  rates. 

OTHm    IMPONDeaABLES 

The  cost  and  availability  of  oU  Isn't  the 
only  Imponderable  that  analysts  cite  when 
attempting  to  assess  whether  U.S.  prices  In- 
creases will  continue  to  be  relatively  steep. 
Another  uncertainty  Involves  the  question  of 
U.S.  economic  policies  In  the  months  ahead. 
Will  U.S.  planners  adopt  a  more  conservative 
stance,  for  example,  on  the  monetary  front? 
And  will  the  recent  monetary  stringency  so 
evident  in  West  Germany  and  elsewhere  re- 
main In  effect? 

There  are  still  other  uncertainties.  How 
much  does  the  progressive  removal  of  con- 
trols In  the  U.S.  alter  America's  relative 
prices?  To  what  extent  will  wage-price  re- 
straints persist  abroad?  How  may  the  cur- 
rent "floating"  of  currency  exchange  rates 
afTect  price  patterns  in  the  U.S.  and  else- 
where? 

With  regard  to  the  last  question,  some 
economists  contend  that  the  advent  of 
floating  exchange  rates  has  begun  to  make  it 
harder  for  the  U.S.  to  "export"  inflation 
elsewhere.  Under  the  old  flxed-rate  system, 
which  fell  apart  in  1971,  foreign  governments 
were  obliged  to  Issue  local  currency  for  In- 
flowing dollars  at  flxed  rates  of  exchange. 
Foreign  officials  often  complained  that  this 
arrangement  forced  them  to  issue  more 
marks  or  whatever  than  was  healthy  for  their 
particular  economies. 

Such  transmission  of  U.S.  Inflation  Is  far 
less  probable  with  exchange  rates  that  move 
around  In  response  to  supply  and  demand 
forces.  It's  claimed.  The  upshot,  some 
analysU  contend,  is  that  the  U.S.  economy 
today  Is  less  likely  than  several  years  ago  to 
escape  the  full  Inflationary  Impact  of  say, 
a  highly  expansionary  monetary  policy. 


UAW     PRESIDENT    COMMENTS    ON 
THE  ECONOMY 

(Mr.  CONABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  note 
with  interest  that  yesterday  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  Leonard  Woodcock,  pres- 
ident of  the  United  Auto  Workers  said 
in  a  TV  interview  that  this  country 
is  "in  the  grips  of  a  capital  goods  boom." 
Agreeing  with  President  Nixon's  assess- 
ment of  the  state  of  the  U.S.  economy, 
Mr.  Woodcock  pointed  out  that  we  have 
more  people  employed  than  ever  before, 
and  that  the  economy — with  one  excep- 
tion of  autos  and  energy  "has  held  up 
amazingly  well."  Apparently  Mr.  Wood- 
cock expects  the  economy  to  take  a 
dramatic  upturn  later  this  year,  far  from 
singing  the  blues  at  the  current  prob- 
lems in  car  manufacturing. 

No  one  could  claim  that  this  sophisti- 
cated and  liberal  labor  leader  is  a  puppet 
of  Nixon  administration  economists,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  hope  more  advocates  of 
panic  economic  stimuli  wiU  hear  his 
words  and  address  instead  the  continu- 
ing concerns  we  all  feel  about  inflation. 
The  majority  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  who  should  know  better,  are 
urging  the  pulling  of  all  economic  stops, 
including  a  big  tax  cut,  and  Mr.  Wood- 
cock's statement  tmderscores  the  polit- 
ical nature  of  the  committee  recommen- 
dation. 


ON     THE     RETIREMENT     OP     BILL 
MAILLIARD  FROM  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  ^Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Bob  Wilson)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
taken  this  special  order  to  pay  tribute  to 
one  of  our  colleagues,  but  I  do  not  see 
him  here.  This  is  not  a  eulogy  by  any 
means.  I  guess  he  is  here.  We  are  pleased 
to  pay  tribute  to  Bill  Mailliard. 

Bill  and  I  and  some  of  us  still  here 
came  in  back  in  1952;  Charley  Gubser 
and  Craig  Hosmer  and  a  number  of 
others.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  President 
Eisenhower  and  President  Nixon  rode  in 
on  our  coattails  back  in  1952  in  that  great 
election.  However,  I  want  to  recognize 
some  of  our  California  colleagues  and 
others  who  want  to  join  in  this  tribute 
to  Mr.  Mailliard.  First  of  all,  I  want  to 
recognize  the  dean  of  our  delegation,  the 
Honorable  Chet  Holifield. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
for  securing  this  time  for  some  Members 
who  have  admired  Bill  Mailliard  for 
these  many  years  so  that  we  may  ex- 
press our  appreciation  for  the  tremen- 
dous record  he  has  made  both  in  his  mili- 
tary career  in  World  War  II  when  he 
served  on  active  duty  for  several  years 
and  received  a  number  of  awards  of 
merit  and  commendations  of  different 
kinds  and  also  for  the  22  years  of  service 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
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Bill  served  on  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  on  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  He  was 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  next 
to  the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

After  his  career  in  the  active  service 
during  World  War  n  he  enlisted  in  the 
Naval  Reserves  and  he  achieved  the 
rank  of  rear  admiral,  which  I  think  was 
a  tremendous  honor  given  to  him  and 
which  we  all  appreciate. 

Bill  has  annoimced  he  is  retiring  from 
the  Congress. 

He  has  been  given,  I  think,  a  very 
worthwhile  appointment  as  Ambassador 
to  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
It  is  certainly  an  appointment  I  can 
wholeheartedly  concur  in.  I  think  the 
President  has  made  a  wise  selection. 
With  his  good  backgroimd  on  foreign  af- 
fairs, having  served  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentleman 
is  certainly  acquainted  with  the  dealing 
with  foreign  nations  and  with  their  rep- 
resentatives, and  I  predict  he  will  have 
a  very  fine  career  in  the  Foreign  Service 
of  the  United  States. 

I  certainly  want  to  express  my  pleas- 
ure on  having  worked  with  the  gentle- 
man. He  was  the  minority  ranking  mem- 
ber and,  in  my  capacity  as  the  ranking 
majority  member,  we  had  many,  many 
contacts  over  the  years  and  opportunities 
for  different  meetings  which  concerned 
the  business  of  California  and  of  all  of 
our  complete  delegation.  I  have  found 
him  at  all  times  cooperative.  There  was 
never  a  word  of  disagreement  between  us 
on  the  matters  that  we  worked  together 
on  for  the  benefit  of  the  delegation  of 
the  State  of  California. 

I  believe  that  this  appointment  will 
give  Bill  Mailliard  an  opportunity  to  en- 
ter a  completely  new  field  of  service.  Bill 
Is  yoimg  enough  and  vigorous  enough.  I 
believe,  to  go  far  in  the  Foreign  Service 
of  the  United  States. 

I  wish  Bill  and  his  wife.  Millie,  and 
their  family  the  very  best  of  luck. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  am  now  pleased  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California   (Mr.  Rousse- 

LOT). 

Mr.  ROUSSEXOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding  me  this 
time.  It  Is  appropriate  that  we  take  this 
occasion  to  review  and  express  apprecia- 
tion for  the  fine  work  Bill  Mailliard  had 
done  during  the  time  he  has  served  in 
ths  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  We 
are  especially  grateful  to  our  colleague 
from  San  Diego,  Bob  Wilson,  for  assur- 
ing that  this  time  is  taken  to  recognize 
the  good  work  of  our  fellow  Member 
from  California.  Let  me  briefly  review 
some  of  the  reasons  that  many  of  tis  have 
found  Bill  Mailliard  to  be  a  responsible 
representative  in  the  House,  and  why  he 
has  been  considered  by  all  of  his  col- 
leagues to  have  been  a  competent  Mem- 
ber of  this  body; 

First,  as  ranking  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Bill  has 
always  served  in  a  knowledgeable  and 
capable  way.  Although  I  have  personally 
disagreed  with  him  on  certain  issues  such 
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as  foreign  aid.  I  do  know  that  Bill  has 
always  been  willing  to  present  all  the  pros 
and  cons  of  an  issue  brought  to  the  floor 
by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Second,  he  dealt  with  each  piece  of 
legislation  in  which  he  participated  in 
a  fair  and  constructive  way.  He  has  al- 
ways answered  the  questions  of  individ- 
ual Members  in  a  factual  manner  and 
has  never  tried  to  flavor  the  answers  in 
such  a  way  as  to  prejudice  a  person's 
position  to  be  compatible  with  his  own 
view.  I  am  sure  that  was  not  always  easy 
to  do  with  Members  such  as  myself  who 
so  vigorously  opposed  foreign  aid  and 
other  such  legislation  coming  from  his 
committee. 

Third,  while  firm  in  his  own  position. 
Bill  has  made  an  effort  to  be  helpful 
in  presenting  accurate  and  complete  in- 
formation. Bill  is  competent  in  the  field 
of  foreign  affairs,  and  I  think  that  the 
President  should  be  congratulated  for  se- 
lecting someone  who  has  such  a  fine 
backgroimd  for  the  position  of  Perma- 
nent Representative  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Organization  of  the  American 
States. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman 
of  our  Republican  delegation  from  the 
State  of  California.  Bill  Mailliard  dealt 
with  the  entire  group  in  a  positive  and 
constructive  way  making  sure  that  all 
viewpoints  were  heard,  and  that  we  were 
kept  properly  informed.  He  has  never 
tried  to  work  just  for  his  own  thoughts 
and  Ideas,  but  has  tried  to  make  certain 
that  our  entire  delegation  imderstood 
the  issues  before  us  so  that  we  could  dis- 
cuss them  in  an  objective  and  honest 
way.  On  many  occasions,  I  clearly  re- 
member Bill's  bending  backward  to  treat 
all  members  of  our  delegation  in  an  im- 
partial manner.  If  someone  started  to 
roam  off  the  reservation  politically.  Bill 
would  bring  a  sense  of  balance  to  the 
situation.  Bill  Mailliard  will  be  long  re- 
membered as  a  fine  chairman  of  our  Re- 
publican delegation.  One  who  was  not 
easily  ruffied  by  crosscurrents  of  opin- 
ion—which I  believe  is  an  achievement 
when  views  are  as  diverse  as  they  are  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  today. 

Again,  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  San  Diego,  Mr.  Wilson,  for 
giving  us  this  chance  to  recognize  and 
thank  Bill  MaiUiard  not  only  for  the 
contribution  he  has  made  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  but  also  for  his  dedi- 
cated service  to  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia and  our  Nation. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
now  pleased  to  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Mor- 
gan). 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  yield- 
ing me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  regret  and  at 
the  same  time  with  pride  that  I  speak  to- 
day about  the  decision  of  William  S. 
Mailliard  to  resign  fi'om  Congress  to  be- 
come U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States. 

Bill  Mailliard  will  be  sorely  missed  by 
the  House  and  particularly  by  his  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Bill  has  been  a  pillar  of  strength  to  the 


committee  ever  since  joining  it  In  1961. 
In  1969  he  became  the  ranking  minority 
member. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee,  I  can 
attest  to  his  contributions  over  the  wide 
spectrum  of  foreign  policy.  Among  the 
greatest  of  these  W£ls  his  bipartisan  ap- 
proach to  international  issues  facing  the 
Nation. 

While  Bill  stood  fast  for  his  principles, 
and  he  and  I  differed  on  some  matters, 
he  never  was  one  to  inject  narrow  parti- 
sanship into  committee  proceedings.  No 
chairman  could  have  asked  for  steadier 
cooperation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  often  thought  that 
service  in  the  Congress  offered  valuable 
background  for  service  as  an  ambassa- 
dor. The  elected  Member  is  in  contact 
with  a  wide  range  of  people  in  his  dis- 
trict. In  Washington,  he  must  cope  with 
the  variety  of  issues  in  Congress  and  w  ith 
the  bureaucracy  downtowm. 

The  man  who  performs  well  in  these 
tasks  is  very  likely  also  to  perform  well 
£is  an  ambassador.  We  all  know  a  num- 
ber of  Members  who  went  on  to  serve 
with  distinction  in  ambassadorial  posts. 

Bill  Mailliard  is,  of  course,  exception- 
ally well  qualified  for  his  important  as- 
signment to  the  OAS  at  a  time  of  chang- 
ing relationships  with  our  Latin-Ameri- 
can neighbors. 

He  was  for  years  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs.  He  has  been  a  con- 
gressional adviser  at  inter-American  for- 
eign ministers  meetings.  He  has  traveled 
widely  through  Latin  America,  and  has 
examined  problems  firsthand  on  study 
missions  for  the  committee. 

His  foreign  affairs  interests  extend 
globally  as  well.  He  has  served  on  dele- 
gations to  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly,  to  the  consultative  Assembly 
of  the  Coimcil  of  Europe,  to  the  United 
States-Japan  parliamentary  exchange 
conference.  Last  summer  he  and  I  trav- 
eled together  to  Peking  as  members  of 
a  congressional  delegation. 

He  was,  prior  to  his  resignation,  a  con- 
gressional adviser  to  the  U.N.  Cunmittee 
on  Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Seabed  and  the 
Ocean  Floor  and  a  congressional  delegate 
to  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  prepara- 
tory sessions.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Government  for  the  Conduct  of  Foreign 
Policy. 

I  congratulate  the  President  on  his  be- 
ing able  to  secure  the  services  of  Bill 
Mailliard. 

The  people  of  the  Nation  will  benefit. 

My  best  wishes  go  to  Bill,  smd  to  his 
charming  wife  Millie,  and  the  family. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Gubser). 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
distinguished  colleague.  Bill  Mailliard, 
as  he  leaves  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  which  he  has  served  for  more 
than  21  years  to  become  Ambassador  to 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 
When  I  use  the  word  "distinguished" 
about  Bill  Mailliard,  I  do  not  use  it  light- 
ly nor  as  a  commonplace  figure  of  speech. 
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BiU  is  a  member  of  a  very  distiriB:uished 
California  family.  We  all  kaiow  of  his  dis- 
tingiiished  war  record  when  h^  served 
as  an  aide  to  General  MacArthuji  during 
the  Pacific  campaign. 

His  military  record  was  so  we 
nized  and  his  military  achieve 
complete  that  he  was  honored 
pointment  as  an  Admiral  in  t| 
Naval  Reserve. 

My  first  contact  with  him  w 
he  served  again  in  a  distinguish^ 
ner  as  an  aide  to  then  GSovemir  Earl 
Warren  in  our  State  of  Calif oi|^ia.  In 
1950  he  ran  a  very  tough  and  1  distin- 
guished but  unsuccessful  race  for  Con- 
gress. Ill 

In  1952  his  efforts  were  rewarded 
when  he  unseated  a  very  popwar  in- 
cumbent in  a  district  which  was  Iheavily 
weighted  by  registration  againist  Bill 
Mailliard's  own  party.  His  career  as  a 
legislator  certainly  has  been  -distin- 
guished. We  all  know  of  his  great  contri- 
butions in  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Certainly  :ie  was 
one  of  the  prime  movers  of  the  National 
Maritime  Act.  The  distinguished!  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fadrs  has  outlined  Bill  Mailliarqis  con- 
tributions in  the  field  of  interri  Ittional 
affairs.  | 

Even  though  he  represented  I,  mar- 
ginal district  for  a  Republican,  Bil  I  Mail- 
liard  was  never  once  afraid  to  tak<  a  con- 
troversial position  if  he  felt  that  it  was 
right.  ' 

The  hallmarks  of  Bill  MaiUiarq  Is  serv- 
ice in  Congress  are  summed  up  iii  thre« 
words:  Distinguished,  informer,  and 
courageous. 

I  believe  I  was  privileged  to  call  him 
my  friend.  We  had  totally  different  back- 
grounds and  yet  I  always  felt  t^at  we 
were  able  to  commimicate  even  to  the 
point  of  sometimes  engaging  in  s 
repartee — and  I  must  now  admit 
I  would  not  while  Bill  was  still  a 
of  Congress,  that  I  think  he  probal 
our  jousting  by  a  slight  margin 

I  wish  him  well  in  his  work  as 
sador  to  the  Organization  of  A: 
Stat«s.  I  know  he  will  make  a  gre^t  con 
tribution  and  in  his  new  capaciity  will 
continue  his  distinguished  effort  on  be- 
half of  mankind  and  this  Nation. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speiiker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
for  his  contribution. 

I  yield  now  to  the  distinguishtd  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  . 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding  to  me.  I 
brief. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  have  servec 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  \rfth  Bill 
Mailliard  ever  since  he  came  on  tie  com- 
mittee. I  do  not  know  of  anyone  I  have 
served  with  in  the  26  years  I  hape  been 
with  whom  it  has  been  more  of  4  Pleas 
ure  to  serve.  Bill  and  I  have  not 
agreed,  in  fact  we  have  disagreed, 
has  always  been  pleasant  in  his 
have  sat  in  many  a  conference  wtth  Bill 
when  our  patience  was  sorely  triep  in  the 
other  body,  and  he  was  always  liheerful 
and  calm  and  he  stuck  by  his  ipins. 

The  only  thing  that  makes  me  aiay  I  am 
not  sorry  to  see  him  leave  the  House — 
and  I  am  in  a  way — is  the  fact  tint  I  am 
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delighted  he  is  going  into  the  position  to 
which  he  has  been  appointed  as  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  I  think  if  anyone  can  take  the 
American  viewpoint  to  that  organization 
in  a  way  in  which  it  will  be  li-stened  to,  it 
is  Bill  Mailliard.  Therefore  I  say  I  am 
not  sorry  to  see  him  leave  and  I  know  he 
will  do  a  grand  job. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

I  yield  to  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hosmer). 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  for  me  to  pay  tribute  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  and  fellow  Cali- 
fornian,  the  Honorable  William  S.  Mail- 
liard of  San  Francisco,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  retirement  as  a  Meml)er  of  Con- 
gress on  March  6,  1974,  and  appointment 
as  Ambassador  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

Over  two  decades  ago.  Bill  Mailliard 
came  to  this  House  having  first  been 
elected  to  the  83d  Congress  in  Novemlier 
1952.  We  were  freshmen  Congressmen 
together,  and  I  have  watched  his  mark 
of  excellence  enrich  the  legacy  of  these 
Halls  through  the  years. 

Bill  Mailliard  is  a  distinguished  citi- 
zen, sailor,  and  statesman.  His  achieve- 
ments are  manifold,  but  I  will  only  men- 
tion a  few : 

He  was  "California's  Outstanding 
Young  Man,"  having  lieen  awarded  that 
honor  in  1952  by  the  California  State 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

He  is  a  rear  admiral  in  the  U.S.  Naval 
Reserve.  In  World  War  II,  he  served  as 
an  officer  on  the  7th  Amphibious  Force 
staff  in  the  Pacific  theater.  Bill's  battle 
awards  include  the  Silver  Star,  Legion  of 
Merit,  Bronze  Star,  and  numerous  cam- 
paign ribbons.  Following  wartime  service, 
he  remained  active  in  the  Naval  Reserve 
and  progressed  through  the  ranks  to  his 
present  grade. 

He  was  ranking  Republican  of  the  full 
committee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  Bill's  expertise  in  Con- 
gress gravitated  toward  foreign  policy 
and  international  relations.  He  was,  in 
particular,  a  leading  authority  on  Latin 
America,  but  he  was  also  scholarly  in 
Ehiropean,  Far  Eastern,  and  African  af- 
fairs. Bill  was  also  ranking  Republican  on 
the  Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  In  this  committee  he 
guided  the  bipartisan  effort  that  led  to 
the  enactment  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1970,  which  is  considered  the  most 
significant  piece  of  merchant  marine  leg- 
islation enacted  in  this  country  since 
1936. 

This  body  can  stand  proud  on  Bill 
Mailliard's  record  In  the  Congress.  He  has 
faithfully  served  the  people  of  his  Dis- 
trict and  the  Nation  for  near  a  political 
lifetime,  and  served  them  with  integrity 
and  deduction.  He  now  goes  forward  to 
serve  his  country  in  yet  another  difficult 
and  challenging  roll  as  envoy  to  the 
Latin  Americas.  I  want  to  wish  him  fair 
winds  and  a  following  sea. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  include  in  my  remarks 
this  brief  biog.aphical  data  which  suc- 
cinctly portrays  the  breadth  of  Bill  Mail- 
liard's distinguished  career: 


BiocHAPHicAL  Data  on  thk  Honorablx  Wil- 
liam  SOMERS   MAILLURO,    MEMBER  OF  CON- 
GRESS, Sixth  District,  California 
Address:  2336  Rayburn  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20516;  450  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  San 
Francisco,  California  94102. 

Born:  June  10,  1917,  Belvedere,  California. 
Parents:  The  late  John  Ward  Mailliard,  Jr. 
and  Kate  Peterson  Mailliard. 

Education:  Tamalpals  School,  San  Rafael, 
California:  The  Taf t  School,  Watertown,  Con- 
necticut; Yale  University,  B.A.,  1939. 
Wife:  Mllllcent  Fox  Mailliard. 
ChUdren:  WiUiam  Somers,  Jr.;  Antoinette; 
Henry  Ward;  Kristina;  Julia  Ward;  Jose- 
phine Pox;  Victoria  Leigh. 

CONGRESSIONAL  CAREER 

Election  record:  Nominee  for  Congress  for 
4th  District,  1948;  elected  and  re-elected  Rep- 
resentative of  4th  District  1952,  1954,  1956. 
1958,  1960:  re-elected  as  Representative  of  6tta 
District  1962,  1964,  1966,  1968,  1970. 

Previous  assignments 

House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
1953-54. 

House  Administration  Committee,  1959-60. 

Member,  Board  of  Visitors.  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Academy,  1957-64. 

Congressional  Advisor,  Organization  of 
American  States'  Foreign  Ministers'  Meeting, 
1964-67. 

Member,  BrltUh-Amerlcan  Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Conference,  1968-70. 

Member,  Anglo-American  Parliamentary 
Conferences  on  Africa,  1956-69. 

Member,  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Consulta- 
tive Assembly  of  the  CouncU  of  Europe,  1970. 

Member,  U.S. -Japan  Parliamentary  Ex- 
change Conference,  1968-69. 

Member.  Republican  Task  Force  on  Urban 
Affairs.  1969. 

Present  assignments 

Vice-chairman,  California  Delegation, 
1969-71. 

Chairman.  California  Republican  Delega- 
tion, 1969-71. 

Congreeslonal  Advisor,  United  Nations 
Commltee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Sea- 
bed and  Ocean  Floor  Beyond  the  L4mlts  of 
National  Jurisdiction,  1969-71. 

House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  1953-71:  Ranking  Republican  of 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee;  Member, 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation  Subcom- 
mittee; Member,  Oceanography  Subcommit- 
tee. 

House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  1961- 
71:  Ranking  Republican  of  full  Committee; 
Ex-Offlcio  Member  of  all  subcommittees. 

PRESIDENTIAL    APPOINTMENTS 

U.S.  Delegate  to  the  18th  Session  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  1963. 

Member,  Corregidor-Bataan  Memorial 
Commission,  1959-67. 

Member,  Offlcial  U.S.  Delegation  to  In- 
auguration of  the  President  of  Mexico,  1970. 

MILITARY    SERVICE 

Assistant  Naval  Attache,  U.S.  Embassy, 
London,  England,  1939-40. 

Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel.  1941-42. 

U.S.  Naval  War  College,  1942. 

Staff  7th  Amphibious  Force,  Flag  Lieu- 
tenant and  Aide  to  Vice  Admiral  D.  E.  Bar- 
bey,  1943-46. 

Released  to  Inactive  duty  as  Lieutenant 
Commander.  1946. 

Commander.  USNR,  1960. 

Captain,  USNR.  1958. 

Commanding  Officer.  Capitol  Hill  Naval 
Reserve  Unit.  1962-65. 

Rear  Admiral.  USNR.  1965. 

Awards:  Sliver  Star.  Legion  of  Merit, 
Bronze  Star,  and  numerous  campaign  rib- 
bons. 

SPECIAL    HONORS 

California  State  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, "California's  Outstanding  Young 
Man,"  1952. 
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The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  Gold  Medal  of 
Achievement,  1961. 

The  Biennial  Distinguished  Serrloe  Award 
of  Americans  for  Constitutional  Action,  1961, 

1963. 

California  Congressional  Recognition  Plan 
Commendation,  1963. 

Propellor  Club  Brass  Hat  Award,  1968. 

PBETIOUS   CAREER 

American  Trust  Cc«npany,  San  Francisco, 
1940-41. 1946. 

Assistant  to  Director,  CalUomla  Youtb 
Authority.  1947. 

Secretary  to  Governor  Earl  Warren.  1949- 

61. 

Assistant  to  Director,  California  Academy 
of  Sciences.  1951-62. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Hosmer)  . 

I  yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Del  Clawson). 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  approach  this  moment 
with  mixed  emotions  and  mixed  feelings 
In  honoring  our  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California, 
Mr.  Mailliard.  As  the  Members  have  al- 
ready heard.  Bill  has  resigned  from  the 
Congress  in  order  to  accept  an  ambassa- 
dorship. 

When  it  was  my  privilege  to  come  to 
this  House  as  a  junior  Member.  Bill 
Mailliard  immediately  became  a  friend 
and  counselor  to  me.  He  helped  me 
imderstand  how  I  should  conduct  myself 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Over 
the  years  as  we  have  served  together  I 
have  come  to  appreciate  his  counsel  and 
advice  and  appreciate  his  standards  of 
fairness  and  of  being  agreeable  even 
when  there  is  disagreement.  Frequently 
we  foimd  ourselves  on  opposite  sides  of 
an  issue.  Nevertheless  Bill  was  not  one 
to  let  that  kind  of  disagreement  or  con- 
troversy disturb  his  personal  relation- 
ships nor  his  friendships. 

I  appreciate  those  qualities  of  char- 
acter that  make  him  a  man  and  a  friend. 
He  has  brought  distinction  and  honor  to 
the  State  of  California,  also  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

As  we  look  over  his  past  and  the  many 
hats  that  he  has  worn,  we  can  appreciate 
the  breadth  of  activity  in  which  he  has 
engaged  and  his  many  and  varied 
experiences. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  am  confident  that 
this  ambassadorship  will  bring  again  to 
the  State  of  California  and  to  all  of  us 
who  are  his  colleagues  and  friends,  dis- 
tinction and  honor.  We  can  bask  in  the 
reflected  glory  that  comes  from  the  serv- 
ice of  BUI  Mailliard  in  this  position;  and 
we  wish  him  well. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
especially  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  California.  He  is  one 
that  has  often  said : 

I  would  rather  pass  around  flowers  to 
the  living  than  send  flowers  to  the  deceased. 

There  is  no  question,  this  is  not  an 
obituary.  This  is  a  real  tribute  to  a  man 
who  is  In  the  middle  of  a  very  fine  career. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Ryan). 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  the  recognition. 

I  would  like  perhaps  to  start  off  by  say- 
ing we  can  all  find  something  to  envy  In 


Bill  Mailliard's  departure  in  this  way.  I 
Just  talked  to  Mr.  Mailliard  a  few  min- 
utes ago  and  suggested  to  him  perhaps 
If  he  had  a  Uttle  bit  of  feeling  that  Tom 
Sawyer  had  in  the  famous  book  by  Mark 
Twain,  in  which  he  attended  his  own  fu- 
neral. This  is  not  a  funeral,  of  course,  for 
Bill.  He  is  in  the  middle  of  his  career, 
as  has  been  pointed  out:  but  it  is  an  occa- 
sion for  a  note  of  sadness,  too,  for  those 
of  us  in  California  who  have  cause  to 
regret  his  leaving. 

One  of  the  problems  that  have  to  do 
with  the  change  and  the  shift  in  politics 
in  California  is  with  the  well-intentioned 
efforts  of  reformers  to  recreate  or  to  re- 
constitute the  Congress  through  reap- 
portionment. I  certainly  have  no  objec- 
tion to  reapportionment.  In  fact,  I  am 
very  much  in  favor  of  it;  but  the  manner 
in  which  It  Is  done  is  worth  a  moment 
of  attention  today. 

There  seems  to  be  abroad  in  the  land 
the  theorem  that  if  the  line  looks  neat 
on  paper  it  must  be  fair.  And  if  the  line 
looks  somewhat  crooked  or  perhaps  un- 
usual in  its  shape,  it  is  suspicious,  there- 
fore, and  somehow  hostile  to  the  interests 
of  good  government. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bership here,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  this 
particular  year  we  are  losing  by  the  same 
statute  by  resignation  two  of  the  most 
important  Members  of  the  California 
delegation  of  43  Members.  We  are  losing 
Chet  Holifield  by  resignation,  mostly 
because  his  district  was  reapportioned  to 
the  point  it  became  very  difficult  for  him 
to  run  at  his  age  and  he  decided  not  to. 
He  is  the  only  chairman  of  a  commit- 
tee from  the  entire  State  of  California 
which  has  10  percent  of  the  total  mem- 
bership of  Congress  and  we  feel  that  loss 
very  keenly. 

Equally  as  much,  we  feel  the  loss  to 
Califomians  of  Bill  Mailliard's  p>osition 
and  his  reputation  in  this  House.  I  have 
had  very  little  time  myself  to  measure 
him,  except  by  listening  to  comments  of 
others.  I  am  very  new  here,  but  I  have 
the  good  fortune,  I  think  to  be  his  neigh- 
bor. 

I  represent  the  district  next  to  his 
south  of  San  Francisco.  I  am  very  famil- 
iar with  his  reputation,  with  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  conducted  his  office  in 
the  time  he  has  been  here  and  with  his 
absolutely  unstoppable  ability  to  get  re- 
elected. I  know  that  very  well  as  a 
Democrat  who  has  watched  the  political 
affairs  in  the  bay  area  of  San  Francisco 
for  a  good  many  years. 

Bill  is  a  consummate  and  superb  poli- 
tician and  that,  to  my  mind,  is  the  high- 
est praise.  He  has  that  reputation  at 
home  and  he  has  it  in  ths  Congress. 

I  think  no  Memljer  of  this  Congress 
could  leave  with  more  than  that.  Beyond 
that,  I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out, 
as  others  have  before  me,  including  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  distingushed 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  that 
on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  where  I  now  serve, 
Bill  Mailliard  has  a  reputation  as  a  per- 
son who  is  firm,  whose  position  is  easily 
taken,  although  it  comes  by  hard  thought 
and  who  once  having  taken  a  position  of 
abdication  and  simply  explain  it  in  a  rea- 
sonable fashion. 


Bill  Mailliard  then,  I  think.  Is  the  kind 
of  person  who,  were  it  not  for  reappor- 
tionment, would  still  be  among  us.  While 
It  Is  a  loss  to  California  and  a  loss  to  this 
House,  I  think,  in  the  end,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  before,  it  is  a  public  gain  for 
this  Nation,  because  his  new  Job  as  Am- 
bassador to  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  is  ci-ucial  to  this  coimtry  at 
this  time. 

Our  relations  with  Latin  America  have 
suffered  for  years  because  of  neglect,  I 
believe,  and  mostly  because  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  one  in  a  high  State  Depart- 
ment position  simply  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  those  who  have  gone  before 
them.  I  am  certain  that  Bill  is  not  like 
that.  In  fact,  I  can  criticize  those  who 
make  the  assumption  that  when  a 
politician  holds  a  high  policymaking 
job  that  somehow  it  is  less  than  totally 
acceptable  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
public.  I  am  certain  that  in  Bill  Mail- 
liard's succession  to  that  position,  it  will 
mean  that  for  the  first  time  in  a  good 
long  time  that  perhaps  people  in  Latin 
America  will  have  a  man,  who  not  only 
diplomatically  understands  the  whole 
area  of  international  affairs  in  politics, 
but  also  understands  the  delicate  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  Presidency, 
the  executive  branch,  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  Senate,  and  can  do 
the  job  of  which  is  required  to  give  some 
strength  to  our  foreign  affairs  in  Latin 
America,  which  is  so  desperately  needed 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  help  but  say  in 
closing  that  while  it  may  seem  trite  that 
we  have  lost  a  good  Member,  a  fine  Mem- 
ber, a  Member  who  is  exemplary  in  his 
conduct  and  ability,  probably  in  the 
interests  of  the  United  States,  we  are  all 
better  off.  But  for  those  of  us  who  come 
from  California  especially,  those  of  us 
who  were  his  neighbors,  certainly  it  is  a 
sad  loss,  particularly  because  I  have 
learned  from  him  by  example  how  to  be 
a  better  Member  of  this  House. 

Mr.  BOB  wmsON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California  for 
his  remarks.  I  hope  he  will  join  me  and 
other  Califomians  in  paying  tribute 
toward  the  end  of  this  session — if  it  ever 
does  come  to  an  end — a  few  days  before 
the  elections,  to  a  number  of  Califomians 
who  are  retiring.  They  include  Mr. 
HosMER,  and  Mr.  Gubser,  both  of  whom 
he  heard  earlier  today.  Mr.  Hosmer  has 
been  the  ranking  minority  Member  on 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

We  are  suffering  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  losses  this  year,  and  I  tliink  we 
Califomians  should  agsiin,  at  the  end  of 
this  session,  pay  tribute  to  them  on  lx)th 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
extend  my  best  wishes  and  congratula- 
tions to  an  excellent  and  dear  friend. 
Bill  Mailliai-d,  as  he  assumes  his  new 
position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  the  privilege 
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Iffalrs, 
only 


of  serving  with  Bill  on  the  Cot 
on  Foreign  Affairs  ever  since  I  hai 
in  the  Congress,  and  I  am  one  of  i 
Members  around  here.  I  say  to 
tleman  from  California  (Mr.  Rt/i 
I  have  had  an  opportimity  to  e\ 
Bill  firsthand,  and  it  hsis  been 
privilege.  He  is  an  outstanding  leg 
who  has  served  not  only  on  the  Cfl 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs  with  distil 
but  who  has  also  exerted  leadership  in 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  where  as  late  as  1970  Qe  was 
highly  Instnunental  in  getting  a 
passed,  the  Merchant  Marine 
1970,  the  first  major  revision  of 
since  1936. 

On  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
I  became  acquainted  with  him  nq 
as  a  Member  of  the  subcommittee  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  chair,  and  on  which 
Bill  became  intimately  acquainte*!  with 
Latin  America  and  made  many  investiga- 
tive tours,  contributing  to  successfal  pol- 
icy decisions  on  the  question  oft|  Latin 
America.  I  have  watched  him  wark  in 
conference,  and  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to 
see.  Bill  demonstrates  his  talenl 
feeling  and  with  reason.  He  is  g< 
surprise,  I  think,  a  lot  of  people 
because  Bill  is  somewhat  low  k« 
that  does  not  mean  he  is  not  strojl 
cause  he  is.  Nevertheless,  with 
he  does  have  a  great  sense  of 
ableness. 

Therefore,  he  has  been  an  outitand- 
Ing  legislator  who  has  innate  dipUimatic 
abilities  and  presence  and  who  hai  |  done 
great  service  as  a  ranking  Meml^^r  for 
the  minority  on  the  Committee  oli  For- 
eign Affairs.  At  the  same  time.  Me  was 
serving  on  the  Committee  on  Mdlchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

He  now  undertakes  a  new  calfeer,  I 
think,  with  an  unusual  and  extensii  ^e  and 
highly  useful  background. 

Bill  has  been  assigned  all  kinds  k}f  in- 
ternational responsibilities  in  groyips  of 
one  kind  and  another.  He  has 
Ambassador  to  the  U.N.  He  has 
pated  in  meetings,   parliament 
otherwise,  with  the  European  cot 
including  Great  Britain,  and  wl^ 
pan,  and  around  the  country  fc 
matter. 

His  knowledge  of  Latin  Americsilis  ex- 
tensive and  useful,  particularly  ij  dw  as 
Secretary  Kissinger  enunciates  ,  new 
policy  for  the  United  States  towar«  Latin 
America,  at  a  time  when  not  or  y  our 
own  policy  is  in  doubt  and  in  qu  stion, 
but  when  we  are  trying  to  renew  ai  d  res- 
urrect and  reemphasize  the  very  itruc- 
ture  of  our  relations  with  the  orgj  iniza- 
tion  to  which  Bill  Mailliard  goes  m  Am- 
bassador for  the  United  States. 

That  very  structure  is  imder  (jfcnsid- 
erable  question.  Some  want  to  dJaway 
with  it  altogether.  There  is  a  coifeider- 
able  move  toward  restructuring  relorms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Iluiow  one  thing  that 
Bill  Mailliard  will  not  do:  He  will  pot  go 
and  simply  listen  to  other  peoplefmak- 
Ing  speeches.  Bill  is  going  to  go  theie  and 
be  active  and  represent  the  vhiited 
States,  and  I  Icnow  and  I  am  con|^dent 
that  he  will  do  that  with  great  di^ 
tion  and  great  ability. 

Therefore,  I  am  happy  to  join  mj/f  dis 
tinguished  colleague  from  Calif omil  and 


all  my  other  colleagues  here  today  in 
paying  my  respect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  him  well,  and  I 
wish  the  best  to  his  lovely  wife,  Millie. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  say  very  briefly  that  I 
appreciate  the  fact  that  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Bob 
Wilson)  has  taken  this  time  so  that  Bill 
Mailliard's  colleagues,  not  only  those 
from  California,  but  those  from  New 
York  as  well,  can  share  uith  him  this 
time  in  paying  tribute  to  a  career  that 
has  spanned  many  terms  in  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

I  would  like  to  underscore  what  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  said  and 
what  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Mor- 
gan )  has  said  earlier.  Bill  Mailliard  man- 
ifests in  the  House  and  in  his  career  the 
type  of  bipartisanship  which  is  so  des- 
perately needed  in  order  to  make  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  successful. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of  one  who 
said  that  "you  serve  your  party  best  by 
serving  your  coimtry  first." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  certainly  those 
words  are  very  much  true  of  the  life  of 
Bill  Mailliard.  He  has  served  his  party 
with  great  distinction  by  serving  America 
first.  That  was  uppermost  in  his  mind. 

I  think  we  can  say  at  this  time  that 
while  the  world  is  still  a  dangerous  one, 
certainly  it  Is  a  more  stable  world  now. 
It  is  a  world  in  which  we  are  better  able 
to  negotiate  our  differences  than  ever 
before.  For  the  first  time  in  a  little  more 
than  a  decade,  there  are  no  American 
men  in  combat  anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  relationship  that  Bill  Mailliard 
has  had  with  IDr.  Kissinger  and  with  our 
President  in  helping  to  bring  about  the 
type  of  a  foreign  policy  that  can  effectu- 
ate a  more  peaceful  and  a  more  stable 
situation  certainly  gives  great  credit  to 
Bill's  career  in  the  Congress. 

As  he  goes  on  to  the  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility as  Ambassador  to  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States,  not  only  do 
we  wish  Bill  the  best  from  our  own  per- 
sonal standpoints,  but  we  wish  him  the 
best  on  behalf  of  his  country,  which  he 
has  always  served  with  the  utmost 
consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  also  been  said  at 
one  time  that  "titles  do  not  confer  honor 
upon  individuals,  but  individuals  confer 
honor  upon  titles." 

In  serving  in  the  Congress  with  Bill 
Mailliard,  I  think  I  can  say  that  as  a 
result  of  his  service.  Congress  has  risen 
somewhat  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  really 
look  upon  it  with  a  degree  of  objectivity, 
which  is  very  much  needed  today.  He  has 
conferred  honor  upon  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  I  know  that  he  will 
confer  even  greater  honor  upon  the  title 
of  Ambassador  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

I  am  glad  to  join  with  the  gentleman 
and  with  all  our  other  colleagues  in  say- 
ing that  we  are  grateful  for  his  leader- 
ship, and  we  know  it  will  continue. 


This  Is  a  step  toward  even  greater 
service,  not  just  to  his  country  but  to  the 
world  as  well. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
especially  appreciate  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  the  confer- 
ring of  honor  upon  titles.  Of  coiuse,  BiU 
has  a  number  of  titles,  as  many  of  our 
colleagues  have  pointed  out.  I  have  won- 
dered at  times  what  we  really  should  call 
him:  "Mr.  Ambassador,"  or  "Admiral," 
or  "Mr.  Congressman,"  or  "Hey  you." 
But  he  certainly  does  have  more  than  an 
ordinary  number  of  distinguished  ac- 
complishment, and  this  new  one  is,  I 
believe,  sort  of  the  frosting  to  top  off  the 
tremendous  accomplishments  of  his  life. 

Again  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Oilman)  . 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  sussociate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  my  colleagues 
and  with  the  thoughts  of  Mr.  Morgan, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  in  expressing 
our  regrets  at  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Mailliard  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  have  come  to  know 
and  respect  Bill  Mailliard's  knowledge, 
his  integrity  and  leadership  as  the  rank- 
ing member  of  that  committee.  As  a 
freshman  member  of  the  committee,  I 
have  also  come  to  appreciate  his  pa- 
tience and  guidance  to  the  newer  mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  of  joining  my  colleagues  in 
wishing  Bill  Mailliard  success,  health, 
and  happiness  in  all  of  his  new 
endeavors. 

The  qualities  of  integrity  and  lead- 
ership that  he  has  displayed  to  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  amply  qualify 
Bill  Mailliard  for  his  new  position  as 
Ambassador  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  the  Members  who  are  wishing  our 
distinguished  friend  and  colleague,  the 
Honorable  William  S.  Mailliard,  success 
as  he  takes  on  his  new  responsibilities  as 
Permanent  Representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  We  will  miss  Bill  in  this  Chamber 
but  we  can  feel  confident  that  he  will  be 
a  most  worthy  spokesman  for  us  in  Latin 
America. 

Congressman  Mailliard's  record  of  serv- 
ice in  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
been  distinguished.  For  the  past  21  years 
he  has  served  with  great  dedication  and 
he  has  been  an  effective  voice  for  his 
California  constituents. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  bid  our  col- 
league from  California  farewell  from  the 
House,  but  with  great  pride  that  we  wish 
him  every  success  in  his  new  assignment. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bill 
Mailliard's  long  smd  distinguished  record 
of  service  in  this  House  spealcs  eloquent- 
ly for  itself.  For  more  than  two  decades 
he  has  given  outstanding  representation 
to  the  people  of  his  district,  to  his  State, 
and  to  the  Nation.  I  have  been  honored 
with  his  friendship  and  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  working  with  him  on  the 
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Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee. I  will  miss  him  as  he  leaves  us  for 
service  elsewhere. 

His  appointment  as  the  Permanent 
Representative  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Organization  of  American  States  ts 
an  appropriate  milestone  in  his  career. 
He  is  no  stranger  to  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs,  having  served  as  a  U.S.  delegate 
to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Commission  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Government  for 
the  Conduct  of  Foreign  Policy. 

I  join  other  Members  in  wishing  Bill 
Mailliard  well  in  his  important  new  as- 
signment. I  know  he  will  fill  it  with 
distinction. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  has 
lost  an  extraordinary  Member,  William 
S.  Mailliard,  due  to  his  resignation.  I  am 
pleased  to  pay  tribute  at  this  time  to  this 
fine  gentleman  from  California. 

I  have  known  Bill  since  shortly  after 
he  came  to  Congress  in  1953,  and  during 
those  years,  I  have  watched  closely  as  he 
played  an  increasingly  important  role, 
especially  in  recent  years  as  head  of  the 
California  RepubUcan  delegation.  Wil- 
liam Mailliard  has  a  record  of  note- 
worthy accomplishments,  ability  and 
dedication  to  duty — a  record  of  which  he 
should  be  proud.  Congress  is  the  better 
for  his  service,  and  the  gap  he  leaves  be- 
hind will  be  hard  to  fill. 

I  want  to  wish  Bill  and  his  family  the 
best  of  luck  as  he  takes  on  his  new  role 
as  the  permanent  Representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  I  know  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  join  me  in  this  wish. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
mixed  emotions  that  we  observe  a  col- 
league depart  Congress  having  compiled 
a  distinguished  record  of  service  to  his 
district  and  to  the  Nation  at  large.  Bill 
Mailliard,  who  has  left  this  Chamber 
after  21  years  of  service,  is  such  a  person. 
As  much  as  we  will  miss  his  contributions 
to  policymaking  here  in  the  House,  we 
are  fortunate,  as  is  our  coimtry,  that  he 
will  continue  to  share  his  talents  and 
abilities  as  our  Permanent  Representa- 
tive to  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

Although  I  have  known  and  admired 
Bill  since  my  service  in  the  House  began 
in  1967,  my  appreciation  for  his  leader- 
ship has  been  heightened  since  my  ap- 
pointment to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee in  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress. The  opportimity  to  observe  him 
in  committee  as  ranking  minority 
member  underscored  for  me  those  quali- 
ties which  have  made  bill  the  respected 
and  skilled  leader  that  he  is.  Prior  to  his 
leadership  role  within  the  full  commit- 
tee. Bill  was  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Inter-American  Subcommittee, 
■nils  background,  in  addition  to  his  par- 
ticipation in  numerous  international 
conference  and  his  intricate  familiarity 
with  our  foreign  policy,  makes  him  a  wise 
and  valuable  selection  as  OAS  repre- 
sentative. 

Our  regret  at  seeing  Bill  leave  is  tem- 
pered with  the  appreciation  that  his 
years  of  service  in  the  House  will  effec- 
tively be  applied  to  his  new  responsibili- 
ties with  the  OAS.  I  trust  that  the 
friendships  he  has  made  here  will  carry 
over  in  our  common  efforts  on  behalf  of 


this  Nation  through  the  workings  of  the 
OAS  and  Congress.  In  this  new  under- 
taking, I  join  my  other  colleagues  In 
wishing  Bill  the  very  best. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  johi  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  my  good  friends 
who  has  left  us  after  21  years  of  distin- 
guished service  in  the  House. 

Bill  Mailliard  and  I  came  to  Congress 
together,  and  I  have  had  the  privilege 
through  the  years  of  working  closely  with 
him,  both  on  legislative  and  party  mat- 
ters. Beyond  that,  I  have  enjoyed  his 
friendship  for  the  past  two  decades. 

In  taking  over  his  new  post  as  the  Per- 
manent Representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  Bill  Mailliard  brings  to  the  job 
some  unique  qualifications.  As  a  longtime 
and  top  ranking  member  of  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee he  is  familiar  with  many  of  the 
mutual  problems  that  we  share  with  our 
neighbors  to  the  south  in  oceanic  mat- 
ters. As  ranking  Republican  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  he  brings 
a  wide  knowledge  of  international  affairs 
and  the  interworkings  of  international 
organizations.  These  are  essential  in 
dealing  with  our  relationships  with  our 
Latin  American  neighbors. 

Above  all,  he  will  bring  to  the  job  his 
own  warm  kind  of  personal  diplomacy. 
The  President  has  chosen  well  in  select- 
ing Bill  Mailliard  for  this  important  job 
of  representing  our  Nation  in  this  organi- 
zation which  seeks  gcxxl  relations  be- 
tween all  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

I  know  that  we  are  going  to  miss  him  in 
the  House.  I  know  that  after  two  decades 
of  dedicated  service  to  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia and  constituents  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco area,  that  the  people  of  the  Sixth 
District  are  going  to  miss  his  leadership, 
his  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  district, 
and  his  help  for  its  individual  citizens. 

As  an  alumnus  of  our  class  in 
Congress,  I  will  personally  miss  his  can- 
dor and  judgment.  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  wishing  him  well  in  his  new  challenge. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  my  colleagues  in  saluting 
the  Honorable  William  S.  Mailliard  for 
his  distinguished  service  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  Bill  MailUard 
is  an  old  friend  of  mine.  As  a  newly 
elected  member  of  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  I 
found  Bill  to  be  a  wise  and  able  leader, 
always  willing  to  help  less  experienced 
members  of  the  committee. 

Bill  Mailliard  will  be  missed  here  In 
Congress.  But  I  am  pleased  that  he  will 
not  be  leaving  public  service.  As  my  col- 
leagues are  aware  he  has  received  an 
appointment  as  the  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  The 
wide  breadth  of  Bill  Mailliard's  experi- 
ence in  public  life  should  make  him  a 
vital  force  in  achieving  the  purposes  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States, 
such  as  "seeking  the  solution  of  politi- 
cal, juridical,  and  economic  problems 
which  may  arise  among  the  member 
States." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bill  Mailliard  has  left 
an  indeUble  mark  on  the  legislative  mo- 


saic of  our  Nation.  I  regret  his  departure 
from  the  House,  but  I  wish  him  every 
success  in  his  new  post. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Blinois.  Mr.  Speak-  ^ 
er,  the  gentleman  from  the  Sixth  District 
of  California,  WilUam  S.  M£aUiard,  was 
first  elected  to  the  Congress  in  1952,  and 
with  his  decision  to  retire  from  our  ranks 
this  year  he  caps  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished careers  in  Congress.  This  deci- 
sion in  itself  gives  us  an  insight  into  our 
gifted  and  complex  colleagues.  After  22 
years  in  public  service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  he  has  chosen  a  new 
path  to  public  service  as  the  Permanent 
Representative  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  so  fortunate  to 
serve  with  Bill — in  my  case  diu-ing  the 
past  14  years — have  always  Imown  that 
he  is  truly  a  man  who  marches  to  his  own 
beat.  His  life  and  contributions  are  on 
the  pubUc  record  as  a  distinguished 
thinker,  a  hero  of  war  and  recipient  of 
the  Silver  Cross,  a  major  force  In  the  de- 
velopment of  modem  U.S.  policy.  But 
equally  inspiring  to  his  colleagues  has 
been  the  fact  that  he  is  a  nmn  with  Uttle 
tolerance  for  narrow  partisan  thinking, 
with  great  compassion  and  conciliatory 
approach.  We  can  all  be  thankful  that 
such  are  the  qualities  that  will  be  repre- 
senting the  United  States  in  the  OAS. 

Only  in  the  narrowest  sense  are  we 
in  Congress  the  losers  as  the  result  of 
Bill's  decision.  While  he  may  be  leaving 
effective  ofBce,  through  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  he  will  surely  con- 
tinue to  articulate  positions  of  great 
pubUc  moment  in  deaUng  with  the  issues 
that  affect  the  life  of  our  hemisphere. 
So,  while  we  in  this  body,  and  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
will  miss  his  incisive  and  intelligent  con- 
tribution to  our  dialogs,  he  has  found  a 
forum  through  which  nonetheless  his 
point  of  view  will  continue  to  reach  us. 

In  his  new  endeavor,  I  wsmt  to  convey 
my  best  wishes  to  Bill  and  Mrs.  Mailliard. 
May  the  future  bring  them  both  richly 
deserved  good  fortune  and  fulfillment. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Those  of  us  who  have 
served  in  these  Halls  for  the  past  21  years 
with  such  a  distinguished  colleague  £is 
Bill  Mailliard  wUl  miss  the  day-to-day 
association  with  him  in  the  months 
ahead.  Indeed,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  lost  an  able  and  conscientious 
legislator,  a  scholar  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs  whose  advice  and  counsel  has  been 
invaluable  to  all  of  us  over  the  years. 

But  while  his  absence  will  be  keenly 
felt  in  oui-  legislative  deliberations,  it  is 
reassuring  to  know  that  our  Nation  will 
still  have  the  benefit  of  his  considerable 
talents.  Certainly  the  post  of  Permanent 
Representative  and  Ambassador  to  the 
organization  of  American  States  is  a 
prestigious  assignment.  It  is  one  which, 
unfortunately,  has  not  always  been  given 
the  high  priority  it  deserves.  No  one  is 
better  qualified  by  training,  experience, 
and  personality  to  serve  in  this  key  post 
which  is  so  vital  to  our  foreign  policy 
than  Bill  Mailliard.  The  President  has 
made  an  excellent  selection. 

Bill  has  had  an  interesting  and  varied 
career.  His  military  service  was  distin- 
guished, he  has  worked  wiUi  the  Cali- 
fornia Youth  Authority,  and  he  gained 
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valuable  experience  In  State  gov<fmment 
as  assistant  to  California's  Gqv.  Earl 
Warren.  Since  coming  to  Congress  in 
1953  his  work  has  been  outstanding  both 
on  the  Foreign  Affsdrs  Committee  and 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  [ 

Bill  has  always  had  the  ability  to  take 
the  broad  view  of  our  role  in  world  af- 
fairs, and  he  will  be  sensitive  to  the  in- 
terrelationships and  priorities  which  are 
so  important  not  only  to  the  United 
States  but  to  everyone  in  the  family  of 
nations. 

I  know  that  Bill  will  win  a  multttude  of 
friends  throughout  Latin  America,  just 
as  he  has  here  in  the  Congress  and.  in 
diplomatic  circles  across  the  globe.  He 
Is  a  delightful  person,  and  I  was  proud 
to  be  included  in  his  circle  of  friends.  1 
Join  with  all  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  in  wishing  him  success  and 
happiness  in  his  new  assignment. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
highly  deserved  tribute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  Mr.  Mailliard. 

Although  his  resignation  will  create  a 
significant  loss  to  the  Congress  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  from  which  the  Congress  and 
the  committees  will  not  recuperate  for 
years,  I  commend  the  gentleman  upon 
his  appointment  as  Ambassador  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

I  commend  the  President  for  selecting 
Bill  Mailliard  because  of  his  long  ex- 
perience in  the  Congress  and  in  Foreign 
Affairs  and  the  Merchant  Marl»e  and 
Fisheries,  which  subjects  are  o?  great 
importance  to  all  the  countries  |of  this 
hemisphere. 

The  knowledge  and  experience  of  a 
Member  of  the  Congress  is  certaip  to  be 
of  great  value  to  the  Ambassador  and  to 
our  Nation.  Bill  has  extraoifdinary 
knowledge  and  experience.  ' 

I  can  think  of  no  person  as  well  quali- 
fied for  this  important  position  especi- 
ally at  this  critical  time  in  our  history 
and  our  relationships  with  the  other 
countries  of  this  hemisphere. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  conscljentious 
and  wise  service  Bill  Mailliard  Was  per- 
formed in  the  Congress,  not  only  aor  our 
Nation,  but  also  for  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

He  is  able,  sound  and  effective  He  is 
modest  and  self-effacing.  Theaie  out- 
standing characteristics  have  serired  our 
State  of  California  and  our  Natkm  well 
and  they  will  continue  to  serve  lis  well 
in  his  new  capacity  and  respo<JBibility 
as  Ambassador. 

This  is  a  dual  loss  to  the  Congif  ss  and 
a  dual  gain  to  our  ambassadorial  corps. 
Mrs.  Maillard  will  serve  admirabli  as  our 
representative  to  other  American 
nations. 

We  thank  Bill  and  Millie  for  th  lir  out- 
standing service  in  the  Congress. 

We  wish  them  every  success  a|ad  per- 
sonal satisfaction  in  their  neW  career 
as  our  ambassadors  to  the  Oieaniza- 
tion  of  American  States. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,!  feel  it 
is  a  distinct  privilege  to  join  liy  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  theyHonor- 
'  able    William    S.    Mailliard,    w|o    has 


resigned  from  this  body  to  accept  his 
appointment  as  UJS.  Representative  to 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 

I  personally  considered  Bill  to  be  one 
of  this  body's  most  distinguished  Mem- 
bers. His  attributes  and  contributions 
over  the  years  have  been  outstanding. 
Bill's  history  as  a  public  servant  mani- 
fests itself  in  an  imusual  combination  of 
quiet  leadership — a  major  source  of 
influence  without  fanfare — extraordi- 
nary judgment  and  wisdom,  and  a  keen 
insight  for  recognizing  a  conmion  path 
on  which  men  of  opposite  views  may 
walk.  He  has  served  as  mediator  many 
times  and  has  found  solutions  where 
compromise  appeared  impossible.  Many 
of  us  came  to  Congress  in  1952  along 
with  Bill  Mailliard,  and  in  the  past  22 
years  we  have  shared  with  him  many 
victories,  heartaches,  and  trials.  To  me, 
his  departure  marks  the  end  of  an  era 
which  began  in  1952. 

Our  particular  relationship  began 
when  we  were  both  appointed  to  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fislieries  Com- 
mittee. 

His  exceptional  mind,  along  with  his 
interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  the 
committees  on  which  he  served,  have 
made  him  a  leading  authority  on  both 
foreign  affairs  and  our  Nation's  mer- 
chant marine.  When  I  say  he  is  an 
exceptional  man,  I  do  not  say  it  blithely. 
As  a  member  and  now  chairman  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee, I  have  been  in  a  particularly  good 
position  to  evaluate  his  performance 
over  the  years  and  it  is  obvious  that  Bill 
Mailliard  is  one  of  the  most  knowledge- 
able and  best  informed  people  involved  in 
the  maritime  industry  and  maritime  af- 
fairs. He  was  extremely  helpful  during 
the  consideration  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1970.  As  we  all  know,  this 
was  the  first  major  piece  of  legislation  on 
the  subject  since  1936.  His  efforts  to 
enact  legislation  to  revitalize  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine  were  untiring.  I  know 
in  my  own  mind  that  he  was  the  one 
who  most  successfully  led  the  bipartisan 
effort  that  brought  about  the  act  of  1970. 
Referring  to  his  speeches  on  the  subject 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  1970  act, 
the  California  Recognition  Program 
commended  his  efforts  in  1968,  saying: 

The  depth,  comprehensiveness,  and  bril- 
liance of  these  speeches  constitute  a  major 
public  aerrlce,  even  If  their  practical  Impact 
stUl  lies  In  the  future. 

Bill  has  played  an  equally  important 
role  at  the  international  level.  He  is  a 
man  who  works  hard  for  causes  he  thinks 
are  sound,  as  evidenced  by  his  early  work 
on  "safety  at  sea"  and  international  ef- 
forts to  resolve  maritime  problems  be- 
tween nations.  In  addition  to  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conferences  and  Safety  at  Sea  meet- 
ings, he  was  appointed  as  a  Congres- 
sional Adviser  to  the  United  Nations 
Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Use  of  the 
Seabed  and  Ocean  Floor  Beyond  the 
Limits  of  National  Jurisdiction.  The  lat- 
ter appointment  was  a  result  of  his  in- 
terest in  oceanography  and  conservation 
as  well  as  the  merchant  marine.  As  we 
all  know.  Bill  has  sponsored  and  co- 
sponsored  extremely  significant  legisla- 
tion throughout  this  area.  The  mjrrlad  of 


bills  included  proposals  for  a  coordinated 
national  boating  safety  program,  re- 
quirements for  radiotelephDnes  on  cer- 
tain vessels,  revising  vessel  documenta- 
tion and  licensing  of  personnel,  estab- 
lishment of  various  wildlife  refuges,  the 
Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act,  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act,  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Oceans  and  Atmos- 
phere, and  many  others  including  the 
Endangered  and  Threatened  Species 
Act. 

I  have  cited  just  a  few  of  the  bills  with 
which  he  was  involved  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee.  His  ef- 
forts and  achievements  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  were  of  equal  signifi- 
cance. Further,  he  has  particular  ex- 
pertise in  regard  to  our  relationships 
with  the  Latin  American  countries,  thus, 
the  President  could  not  have  appointed 
a  better  Ambassador  to  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  I  am  also  pleased 
for  Bill  about  the  appointment  and  I 
know  he  will  be  an  effective  represent- 
ative of  our  country,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  we,  his  colleagues,  and  the 
Nation  will  greatly  miss  Bill  Mailliard's 
presence  in  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  honoring  the  dis- 
tinguished representative  of  the  Sixth 
District  of  California,  the  Honorable 
William  S.  Mailliard.  After  21  years  of 
outstanding  service  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Bill  Mailliard  is  leaving  to 
become  the  Permanent  Representative 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  where  I  am 
sure  that  his  many  talents  will  be  put  to 
good  use. 

Upon  graduation  from  college,  Bill 
entered  the  U.S.  Navy,  where  he  served 
on  active  duty  throughout  the  Second 
World  War.  His  outstanding  military 
career  was  highlighted  by  the  receipt  of 
many  distinguished  awards,  including 
the  Silver  Star,  the  Legion  of  Merit,  the 
Bronze  Star,  and  numerous  campaign 
ribbons. 

His  release  to  inactive  status  in  1946 
freed  him  to  devote  several  years  of  ded- 
icated service  to  the  State  of  California. 
In  culmination  of  his  fine  work  there, 
Bill  was  named  'California's  Outstand- 
ing Young  Man"  by  the  California  State 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1952. 

Recognized  by  both  his  country  and 
his  State  for  his  commendable  achieve- 
ments. Bill  Mailliard  embarked  on  his 
career  as  a  U.S.  Congressman  in  1952, 
and  was  reelected  every  other  year  since. 

He  has  distinguished  himself  liere  In 
his  work  on  the  Committees  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  and  House  Administration,  and 
later  as  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  as  a 
ranking  member  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee.  He  will 
be  sorely  missed  both  as  a  capable  col- 
league and  as  a  good  friend. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  I  have  been  associated  with  our 
disUngiilshed  coUeague,  Bill  MaUliard  in 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee. I  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  and 
profited  frc»n  his  wise,  knowledgeable, 
effective  leadership  on  the  minority  side 
of  that  committee. 
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Bill  has  played  a  most  responsible  and 
productive  role  there,  often  wielding  an 
influence  far  beyond  the  scope  of  most 
ranking  minority  members,  especially  in 
Merchant  Marine  policy  decisions. 

In  so  many  ways,  few  of  our  colleagues 
ever  attain  such  a  distinguished  career 
as  the  gentleman  from  California.  Let  us 
just  consider  for  a  moment  the  scope  of 
his  lengthy  public  service;  from  his  early 
association  with  Earl  Warren  when  that 
distinguished  jurist  was  Governor  of 
California,  his  very  significant  career  In 
wartime  service  with  the  U.S.  Navy,  his 
assignment  as  U.S.  Naval  Attache  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  his  distinguished 
career  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, including  not  only  his  service  on 
the  Merchant  Marine  Committee  but  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  rising 
to  the  position  of  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber there,  and  also  his  attainment  of  the 
rank  of  admiral  in  the  U.S.  Naval 
Reserve. 

And  now  he  will  cap  that  great  career 
with  an  Important  ambassadorship. 

I  am  one  of  many  who  feel  very  grate- 
ful, privileged,  and  proud  to  have  been 
associated  with  Bill  Mailliard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  greatly  miss  this 
most  able  gentleman  from  California, 
and  I  join  with  all  oiu-  colleagues  in  con- 
fidently wishing  him  the  greatest  of  suc- 
cess in  representing  the  United  States  in 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  saluting  former  Con- 
gressman William  S.  Mailliard. 

His  long  and  distinguished  career  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  spans 
more  than  two  decades,  has  been  one 
of  dedicated  service  to  his  district  and 
to  the  State  of  Callfomia,  and  he  can 
certainly  reflect  with  great  personal  sat- 
isfaction on  his  many  achi'^vements  dur- 
ing this  time.  Although  hia  resignation 
is  viewed  with  a  certain  amoimt  of  dis- 
may by  all  who  have  come  to  know  him 
over  the  years,  we  are  pleased  by  his  ap- 
pointment Eis  the  Permanent  Representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  to  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  and  are  confl- 
dent  that  he  will  serve  with  the  same 
dedication  which  characterized  his  ten- 
ure in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

I  extend  to  him  my  sincere  best  wishes 
for  every  success  in  his  new  position  and 
forthcoming  pursuits. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished Member,  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam S.  Mailliard,  has  served  In  this  body 
with  great  distinction  and  ability.  He 
has  earned  the  respect  and  high  regard 
of  all  of  his  colleagues.  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  serving  with  him  on  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  I  have  found  him  at  all  times 
a  worthy  and  dedicated  servant  of  his 
constituents  and  a  wise  and  perceptive 
legislator  much  concerned  not  only  with 
international  affairs  but  with  regard  to 
all  of  the  values  which  are  of  such  con- 
cern to  thinking  Americans. 

Bill  MaUliard  has  demonstrated  a  keen 
appreciation  of  a  need  for  a  wholesome 
and  safe  quality  envirormient  for  all  of 
our  people.  He  wsis  a  leader  on  the  en- 
actment of  the  Environmental  Quality 
Act  and  scores  of  other  legislation  that 
have  come  out  of  our  committee. 


His  concern  for  the  problems  of  the 
American  Fisheries  Industry  and  the 
American  Maritime  Commission  has 
placed  him  in  the  forefront  of  those  who 
have  earned  the  respect  for  their  serv- 
ice to  these  important  American  indus- 
tries. 

His  leadership  on  foreign  affairs  Is  well 
known  not  only  to  his  colleagues  but  to 
oflQcials  of  four  administrations  and  to 
Americans  who  have  long  wanted  a  clean 
and  different  foreign  policy  for  this  Na- 
tion. 

Bill  Mailliard  has  a  distinguished  rec- 
ord of  accomplishments  in  the  Congress. 
He  is  a  warm  and  dedicated  servant  of 
the  Sixth  District  of  California. 

As  his  friend  and  colleague,  I  will  much 
miss  him  here  in  the  Congress  and  join 
his  friends  and  constituents  in  wishing 
him  well  In  his  many  imdertakings  as  the 
Permanent  Representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

He  will  be  an  outstanding  public  serv- 
ant in  that  position  and  a  credit  to  the 
United  States. 

'  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
grateful  to  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  for  arrang- 
ing this  highly  deserved  tribute  to  the 
Honorable  WlUlam  S.  Mailliard  who  is 
now  the  Permanent  Representative  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  being  a  col- 
league of  Mr.  Mailliard  for  the  past  14 
years  and  during  the  last  6  years  I  have 
had  the  special  opportunity  for  a  close 
relationship  because  of  my  membership 
on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  which 
he  served  with  such  distinction  as  minor- 
ity senior  member.  His  dihgence  and 
fair-minded  approach  and  his  construc- 
tive attitude  on  foreign  pohcy  questions 
have  been  a  great  inspiration  to  us  all. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  wishing  him 
every  success  in  his  new  assignment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
add  my  voice  to  the  chorus  of  recogni- 
tion which  is  being  recorded  today  to 
let  the  gentleman  from  California,  Mr. 
Mailliard,  know  he  leaves  the  HaUs  of 
Congress  for  his  new  assignment  with 
the  good  wishes  of  his  colleagues  in  this 
Chamber. 

Although  I  have  not  known  Bill  Mail- 
liard as  long  as  many  of  you,  I  have  come 
to  appreciate  during  the  last  two  terms 
how  knowledgeable  he  is  in  foreign  af- 
fairs and  the  influence  he  hsus  had  on 
this  Nation's  foreign  policy  through  his 
long  years  of  service  on  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee. 

Congressman  Mailhard  becomes  the 
Permanent  Representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States  at  a  time  when  his  experience 
and  leadership  will  be  invaluable  in  pro- 
viding solutions  to  the  problems  which 
face  our  neighbors  in  the  Westera 
Hemisphere. 

I  commend  President  Nixon  for  offer- 
ing this  appointment  to  a  Member  with 
such  superb  qualifications.  I  congratu- 
late Congressman  Mailliard  for  agreeing 
to  accept  this  responsibility.  As  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  fulfills  its 
reasons  for  existence:  to  strengthen  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  continent;  to 


prevent  possible  causes  of  difficulties  and 
to  insure  the  pacific  settlement  of  dis- 
putes which  may  arise  among  the  mem- 
ber states;  to  provide  for  common  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  states  in  the 
event  of  aggression;  to  seek  the  solution 
of  political,  juridical,  and  economic  prob- 
lems which  may  arise  among  them;  and 
to  promote,  by  cooperative  action,  their 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  develop- 
ment, Bill  Mailliard  will  represent  us 
well  and  I  wish  him  Godspeed  In  making 
his  mark  there  as  he  did  In  Congress. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  wish  to  join  In  paying  tribute  to  Wil- 
liam S.  Mailliard,  my  distinguished  col- 
league who  recently  resigned  from  the 
House  in  order  to  assume  an  assignment 
as  permanent  representative  to  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States. 

I  have  known  Bill  Mailliard  through- 
out our  11  terms  In  the  House.  We  both 
began  our  House  careers  in  1953  as  fresh- 
man Congressmen  from  opposite  sides  of 
the  country.  Over  our  many  years  of 
service  on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  I  have  been  constantly  im- 
pressed by  his  integrity,  his  profound  un- 
derstanding of  global  problems,  his  ef- 
fectiveness as  a  legislator. 

Over  the  years,  he  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  British-American  Inter- 
parliamentary Conference,  the  Anglo- 
American  Parliamentary  Conference  on 
Africa,  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Consul- 
tative Assembly  of  the  Council  of  Europe, 
the  U.S.  Japan  Parliamentary  Exchange 
Conference.  To  all  areas  of  foreign  policy 
issues.  Bill  has  brought  an  expertise  and 
Insight  of  the  highest  order.  He  has 
never  been  parochial  in  his  views;  he  al- 
ways looked  at  the  larger  issues.  He  be- 
lieves strongly  in  the  United  Nations 
and  served  as  a  delegate  to  the  18th  ses- 
sion of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly. 

Bill  has  consistently  urged  the  United 
States'  active  participation  in  world  af- 
fairs. He  recognizes  that  the  time  for 
isolationism  Is  past  and  that  the  United 
States  must  do  Its  full  share  to  establish 
a  stable  world  order. 

Our  coUeague  has  always  been  devoted 
to  public  service  and  has  never  waited 
for  the  tide  of  opinion  to  roU  his  way. 
He  has  had  the  courage  to  take  his  own 
stands  and  has  advocated  his  personal 
positions  as  weU  as  those  of  the  com- 
mittee's in  a  very  articulate  maimer.  His 
leadership  and  expertise  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  our  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
mark  of  effectiveness  of  a  statesman  can 
best  be  gaged  by  the  esteem  in  which 
he  is  held  by  fellow  world  leaders.  In 
my  travels  around  the  world  I  have  f oimd 
Bill  MaUliard  has  earned  the  highest 
respect  by  foreign  leaders.  As  such,  I  am 
quite  confident  he  will  be  a  major  asset 
to  the  OAS  smd  wUl  continue  to  con- 
tribute much  to  the  interests  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  succeed  Bill 
Mailliard  as  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Cwnmittee, 
I  must  say  that  his  friendship  wlU  be 
missed  most  of  all. 

It  is  an  honor  to  follow  in  his  foot- 
steps, though  we  are  all  sad  to  see  him 
leave. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
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am  pleased  to  be  able  to  pcu-tic|^ate  in 
these  tributes  to  Congressman  William 
S.  Mallliard  and  appreciate  the  jgen tie- 
man  from  California,  CongressmjUi  Bob 
WujsoN,  making  the  occasion  pottsible.  I 
was  very  sorry  to  learn  that  Bin  Mail- 
liard  was  resigning  from  the  Hpiise  of 
Representatives,  but  at  the  sameFtime  It 
is  reassuring  to  know  that  we  have  some- 
one of  his  preeminent  qualiflcauons  to 
serve  as  the  permanent  representative  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  I 

Realizing  there  are  many  wno  wish 
to  participate  and  our  time  is  limited,  I 
will  be  brief  in  my  remarks.  Ono^of  the 
traits  of  leadership  that  Bill  Aaiilliard 
exhibits  is  his  complete  and  thorough 
preparation  on  legislation  being  consid- 
ered by  the  Congress.  His  exanpple  of 
always  being  well  prepared  to  debiite  bills 
in  either  committee  or  on  the  House  floor 
will  always  leave  a  lasting  imdression 
on  me.  | 

Mr.  Speaker.  A  second  point  that 
should  be  noted  is  Bill  Mallllar<j|'s  very 
learned  ability  in  the  area  of  ittilitary 
and  Reserve  affairs.  I  personally  vnll  miss 
his  wise  counsel  in  all  matters  dealing 
with  our  Armed  Forces  and  ILeserve 
components. 

I  wish  my  good  friend,  BiU,  thcjlworld's 
best  in  his  new  assignment.  Our  loss  will 
be  OAS's  gain. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Spe; 
former  colleague  Bill  MaUUard 
a  man  of  many  parts.  During  m< 
two  decades  of  pubUc  service  he 
an  exemplary  diplomat,  lawmai 
even  a  flag  o£Bcer  in  the  Naval 

He  brings  to  his  new  assignme: 
Ambassador    to    the    Organiza 
American  States  an  impressive 
poUtical,     diplomatic,    and    1( 
credentials. 

While  in  the  House  he  was  able 
a  double  perspective  on  the  pro' 
Latin    America    through    simul 
service  on  both  the  Panama  C 
committee  of  the  Merchant  M: 
Fisheries    Committee    and    the 
American  Affairs  subcommittee 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

Of  special  interest  to  my  o 
Diego  area  constituents.  Bill  alw 
a  S3rmpathetic  ear  for  the  prob: 
our   tuna   fishermen,   and   he 
author  of  the   1970  Merchant 
Act  which  revamped  the  ship  col 
tlon  subsidy  program  and  set  a 
300  new  merchant  vessels  in  this 

Politically,  he  worked  well  wi 
this  side  of  the  aisle  while  holding  true  to 
his  Republican  principles.  His  5  ytars  as 
chairman  of  the  California  Repilblican 
delegation  were  marked  by  hariitonious 
relations  with  the  Democratic  «an  of 
the    delegation,    our    colleague,  I  Chet 

HOLIFIELD. 

Bill's  diplomatic  experience  p:iDbably 
dates  back  to  1963,  when  he  was  aj  ipoint- 
ed  by  President  Kennedy  as  a  qtlegate 
to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  that  year. 
But  prior  to  taking  on  that  assigjunent. 
Bill  had  already  logged  years  of  Practi- 
cal experience  in  the  Latin  American 
policy  area  through  his  subcoqi  mittee 
memberships.  In  addition  to  hl4  other 
attributes,  he  looks  the  part  of  a  diplo- 
matic man  of  distinction. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  our  colleagues  in 
wishing  Bill  and  his  lovely  wife  Mlllcent 
well  in  this  new  and  important  under- 
taking.          

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker  it  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  my  friend  and  colleague. 
BiU  Mallliard,  upon  the  occasion  of  his 
resignation  from  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. It  is  exciting  to  contemplate 
his  future  as  the  permanent  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  to  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  although  I  very 
much  regret  the  House  is  losing  a  Mem- 
ber of  Bill's  caliber. 

With  Bill's  outstanding  educational 
and  military  background,  he  served  with 
distinction  as  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  very  Important  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  He  is  an  intensely  intelligent 
and  a  very  capable  authority  in  the  field 
of  foreign  affairs.  He  pursued  his  inter- 
ests with  a  singleness  of  purpose  and 
supported  President  Nixon's  approach  of 
establishing  world  peace  for  a  long  time 
in  the  future. 

I  participated  in  several  conferences  in 
foreign  countries  with  Bill  Mallliard  and 
he  always  worked  very  hard.  We  were 
very  proud  of  his  leadership  in  represent- 
ing the  U.S.  position  on  some  vitally  im- 
portant Issues. 

I  know  Bill  will  continue  to  achieve 
success  in  his  new  job  and  I  wish  him  the 
best  of  luck  in  the  future.  The  House  has 
suffered  a  great  loss  in  his  leaving. 

Mr.  BROOMt'IULD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  suffered  a  tremendous  loss  recently 
when  our  distinguished  colleague  Wil- 
liam S.  Mallliard  resigned  to  accept  an 
appointment  as  the  permanent  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  to  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States.  While  I 
am  sorry  to  see  Bill  leave,  I  certainly  ap- 
plaud this  excellent  appointment. 

Bill's  fine  record  during  his  21  years 
in  the  House  is  a  tribute  to  his  concern 
for  his  country  and  his  constituents.  For 
16  years  I  have  worked  closely  with  BiU 
on  the  F\)reign  Affairs  Committee,  and 
have  come  to  admire  and  respect  his  abU- 
ity  and  dedication.  His  work  as  ranking 
minority  member  for  the  past  3  years 
has  been  outstanding.  During  that  time 
he  has  served  ably  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Government  for  the  Conduct  of  Foreign 
Policy,  and  as  a  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  BiU  is  the  right 
man  to  reiwesent  our  country  in  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  His 
wealth  of  experience  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign policy,  as  well  as  his  great  interest  in 
that  area,  make  him  a  natural  for  the 
post. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  BUI  MaUliard  for  the  outstanding  work 
he  has  done  for  Congress  and  his  coun- 
try over  the  years,  and  wish  him  every 
success  in  his  new  position. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  regret  that  I  learn 
that  one  of  the  very  able  Members  of 
Congress  from  the  State  of  California, 
WlUlam  S.  Mallliard,  has  resigned  after 
21  years  to  accept  an  appointment  as  the 
permanent  representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 


Congressman  MaiUiard  has  served  his 
district  in  the  beautiful  State  of  Cali- 
fornia with  distinction  and  wiU  be  missed 
by  aU  of  the  Members  of  the  House.  We 
are  sure  that  he  wiU  continue  to  serve 
our  Nation  effectively  in  his  new  position. 

Mr.  Mallliard  came  to  Congress  with  a 
long  record  of  service  to  his  State  and 
country,  first  as  a  businessman,  then  as 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  Navy  during  World 
War  II.  He  also  gave  of  his  talents  to 
the  people  of  California  in  various  State 
capacities  before  being  elected  to  Con- 
gress. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  working 
with  Representative  William  S.  Mallliard 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  Golden 
Gate  Park  where  he  did  yeoman  service 
for  the  people  of  California  and  his  dis- 
trict as  weU  as  working  for  the  establish- 
ment of  this  beautiful  area  in  the  na- 
tional park  system. 

I  shall  miss  him  personally,  and  I  wish 
the  very  best  of  everything  in  his  new 
and  very  important  position. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
join  aU  the  coUeagues  in  the  House  to 
wish  my  good  friend  and  distinguished 
Congressman,  WUliam  S.  MaiUiard,  the 
best  In  his  new  position  as  Permanent 
Representative  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 
I  had  the  pleasure  when  a  freshman  of 
serving  with  the  Congressman  from  Cali- 
fornia on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee.  As  ranking  member,  he 
did  an  outstanding  job.  not  only  in  pre- 
paring and  presenting  legislation,  but  in 
helping  those  new  to  the  Congress  find 
their  way.  Like  most  young  Congressmen, 
I  appreciate  and  needed  his  help  and 
guidance. 

BUI  has  served  the  State  of  California 
and  this  Nation  long  and  well.  I  know 
we  are  aU  delighted  that  he  is  going  to 
continue  in  the  service  of  this  Nation 
that  he  loves  so  much.  As  many  know,  he 
has  also  served  on  active  duty  in  the 
Navy  and  sometime  ago  received  the 
rank  of  admiral  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Re- 
serve. Whatever  he  has  done,  he  has  done 
weU.  We  wish  BiU  good  luck  and  God- 
speed, and  thank  him  for  his  continuing 
outstanding  service  to  this  Nation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride 
that  I  join  my  coUeagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  one  of  the  Golden  State's  out- 
standing citizens  and  Representative, 
and  my  friend,  the  Honorable  William  S. 
MaUliard. 

I  first  met  BUI  when  he  was  serving 
as  secretary  to  Gov.  Earl  Warren,  and 
I  have  been  privileged  to  work  closely 
with  him  not  only  as  a  State  legisla- 
tor but  also  as  a  Federal  legislator. 

Over  the  years  that  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  work  with  this  distinguished 
gentleman  I  have  found  him  honest,  con- 
scientious, and  cooperative.  He  has 
served  the  State  and  the  Nation  admir- 
ably and  as  our  Permanent  Representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  to  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States.  I  know  BUI 
will  continue  his  dedicated  service  to  the 
Nation  and  its  citizens. 

Bill,  aU  of  us  win  miss  you  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress  where  you  have  served  so 
well.  However,  we  want  to  wish  you  every 
success   in   your   new    assignment.   We 
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know  you  will  continue  to  make  us  proud 

of  you. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  the  congressional  chorus  praising 
the  service  of  BUI  MaiUiard.  BUI  has 
served  the  people  of  his  district  and  his 
coimtry  weU  for  more  than  21  years. 

As  he  leaves  this  body  to  assume  his 
new  position  as  permanent  Representa- 
tive to  the  OAS,  he  goes  carrying  with 
him  the  affection,  respect,  and  admira- 
tion of  aU  with  whom  he  served.  My  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  BiU  covers 
only  a  short  period  of  his  distinguished 
congressional  career,  but  it  does  not  take 
a  long  time  to  find  out  the  abUity  of 
Congressmen  like  BUI  MaUliard.  I  join 
aU  of  his  friends  In  thanking  him  for 
his  distinguished  service  and  in  wishing 
him  well  in  his  new  career. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  join  with  so 
many  of  my  coUeagues  to  salute  BUI 
MaiUiard,  who  after  21  very  productive 
years  Is  leaving  the  House.  Having  known 
and  worked  with  Congressman  MaiUiard 
for  the  last  8  years,  I  am  truly  sorry  to 
see  him  leave  the  House.  His  loss  wUl 
be  felt  not  only  by  Members  on  his  side 
of  the  aisle,  but  more  importantly  by  the 
House  as  a  whole. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  on 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  the 
second  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee, BiU  MaUUard  has  provided 
strong  and  positive  leadership  not  only 
to  Republicans  on  these  committees  but 
to  Republicans  throughout  the  House. 
We  have  come  to  respect  and  listen 
closely  to  his  thinking  and  his  judg- 
ments. To  yoimger  Members  of  the 
House  and  those  newly  arrived,  he  has 
provided  wise  coimsel  and  given  us  the 
benefit  of  his  experience  and  knowledge. 
I  feel  privUeged  to  have  been  able  to 
serve  with  BUI  MaUUard  and  to  learn 
from  him. 

Though  the  House  wUl  be  a  little  less 
bright  for  his  leaving,  I  am  happy  to 
know  that  he  wUl  remain  here  in  Wash- 
ington as  the  Permanent  Representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  to  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States.  I  can  think 
of  no  one  more  qualified  in  every  way 
to  take  on  the  task  of  working  to  improve 
Inter-American  Relations  and  fostering 
a  spirit  of  cooperation  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  Americas.  So  It  is  with 
mixed  emotions  that  we  here  in  the 
House  salute  BIU  MaUliard.  We  are  truly 
saddened  by  his  leaving  but  at  the  same 
time  confident  that  the  United  States  is 
so  ably  represented  in  the  OAS.  It  is 
comforting  to  know  that  while  we  wUl 
not  have  BIU  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
we  wUl  see  him  from  time  to  time  on  the 
Hill  and  we  all  look  forward  to  that. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
certainly  I  want  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia (Mr.  WiisoN)  and  others  In  pay- 
ing a  brief  but  sincere  tribute  to  our  col- 
league BUI  MaiUiard  who  has  resigned 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  to  serve  as  the 
permanent  representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

BIU  has  served  21  years  in  the  Con- 


gress and  has  served  with  distinction  on 
the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  is 
now  ranking  Member  of  this  committee. 

The  extensive  experience  and  knowl- 
edge which  he  has  acquired  by  virtue  of 
his  membership  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  will  stand  him  in  good  stead 
as  he  assumes  his  new  responsibilities  as 
the  U.S.  representative  to  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States. 

BiU  MaiUiard  has  served  his  district. 
State,  and  Nation  faithfiUly  and  well— 
and  I  know  he  wiU  render  further  useful 
and  distinguished  public  service  as  he 
assumes  his  new  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties. 

I  wish  for  him  the  very  best  of  good 
luck  and  success  in  his  new  endeavors. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
though  we  regret  his  retirement  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  we  who  have 
seen  the  expertise  of  our  great  friend 
and  colleague,  the  Honorable  WilUam 
S.  MaUliard,  in  the  field  of  foreign  af- 
fairs applaud  with  enthusiasm  his  ap- 
pointment as  permanent  representative 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States. 

Much  as  his  abiUties  wiU  be  missed  in 
the  House,  where  he  has  served  for 
nearly  22  years  with  distinction  and 
dedication,  we  recognize  the  challenges 
of  his  new  position  and  our  country's 
need  for  a  man  of  BUI  MaiUiard's  ster- 
ling qualifications  to  handle  the  assign- 
ment. 

When  he  left  this  Chamber  the  first 
of  this  month  to  take  up  his  new  duties, 
he  stepped  down  from  two  prestigious 
posts :  Top  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  second  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Conunittee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  To  fiU 
two  such  demanding  committee  posts  as 
capably  as  he  did  requires  a  man  of  great 
vitaUty,  broad  InteUect,  and  wide-rang- 
ing knowledge.  BUI  MailUard  will  be 
sorely  missed  on  both  those  great  com- 
mittees, as  he  wiU  be  by  aU  of  us  in 
this  House  who  over  the  years  have  ap- 
preciated the  worth  of  this  outstanding 
Member,  both  as  a  statesman  and  a 
friend.  We  wish  him  well  in  his  new  post, 
to  which  we  know  he  wiU  bring  the 
greatest  honor.     

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  my  good  friend.  Bob 
Wilson,  for  taking  this  special  order  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  great  American  and  an 
outstanding  gentleman,  BUI  MaiUiard. 

In  my  judgment,  the  President  acted 
wisely  in  appointing  BiU  MaiUiard  as 
permanent  representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  This  appointment  has  been 
greeted  with  tremendous  acclaim,  es- 
peciaUy  by  those  who  have  been  privi- 
leged to  work  closely  with  BUI  on  matters 
relating  to  foreign  affairs.  It  is  always 
encouraging  when  a  man  of  such  im- 
mense talents  is  recognized  in  such  an 
important  way. 

The  House  of  Representatives  will 
miss  BiU  MaUliard.  We  wiU  miss  his  wis- 
dom and  counsel.  Members  of  the  Cali- 
fornia congressional  delegation.  Demo- 
crats and  RepubUcans,  wiU  especiaUy 
miss  him  because  we  have  ccwne  to  rely 
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so  much  on  his  guidance  and  advice  on 
issues  which  have  a  significant  impact 
on  oiu-  State. 

BiU  MaUUard  has  swjhleved  a  number 
of  legislative  goals  since  his  first  elec- 
tion to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1952.  One  Important  measure  that  he 
offered  is  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1970,  which  I  feel  could  result  in  the 
salvation  of  the  U.S.  merchant  marine 
fleet  if  carried  forward  by  Congress  and 
the  Executive.  The  tragic  deterioration 
of  our  merchant  marine  in  the  past  20 
years  poses  many  economic  and  security 
problems.  We  can  Ul  afford  as  a  free  peo- 
ple not  to  be  competitive  in  world  trade 
and  we  must  have  more  maritime  vessels 
flying  the  American  flag.  BiU  MaUliard 
recognized  this  a  long  time  ago,  and  for- 
tunately for  aU  of  us,  he  did  something 
about  it. 

I  think  the  United  States  is  in  a  imique 
position  to  right  some  of  the  wrongs  in 
our  relations  with  our  neighbore  to  the 
south.  President  Nixon  has  demonstrated 
his  concern  for  American  relations  with 
South  America  and  Latin  America.  By 
appointing  BUI  MaUUard  to  OAS,  this 
country  will  be  putting  its  best  foot  for- 
ward. I  wish  him  weU  in  his  new  job.  It 
has  been  a  honor  for  me  to  serve  with 
him  and  I  look  forward  to  our  continuing 
friendship  and  association  in  the  future. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  departure  of  BiU  MaU- 
liard from  this  body  we  have  lost  one  of 
the  foremost  experts  on  the  oceans  to 
ever  sit  in  Congress.  Bom  almost  67  years 
ago  on  the  island  of  Belvedere,  in  San 
Francisco  Bay,  BiU  MaUUard  has  been 
associated  with  the  sea  throughout  his 
life.  From  1939  through  1946  BiU  served 
in  the  U.S.  Navy,  in  a  variety  of  respon- 
sible positions,  and  he  is  a  rear  admiral 
in  the  Naval  Reserves. 

Since  the  seas  are  international  re- 
soiuxes,  BiU  MaiUiard's  active  participa- 
tion in  international  affairs,  in  addition 
to  being  excellent  preparation  for  his 
new  role  as  a  diplomat,  has  been  highly 
relevant  to  his  continuing  interest  in  the 
oceans.  Long  active  in  the  United  Na- 
tions— more  than  a  decade  ago  BiU  was 
a  U.S.  delegate  to  the  18th  session  of 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly— in  1969  he 
became  a  delegate  to  the  United  Nations 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference. 

And  in  his  role  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, serving  on  the  two  committees 
which  have  more  to  do  with  matters  af- 
fecting the  seas  than  any  others — For- 
eign Affairs  and  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries — BiU  MaiUiard  has  been  able  to 
have  a  major  impact  on  legislation  in 
this  area.  He  is  the  author  of  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970,  and  one 
can  see  BiU's  influence  in  almost  every 
piece  of  important  maritime  legislation 
that  has  come  out  of  those  committees 
in  recent  years. 

Of  course.  Bill  MaiUiard's  influence 
can  be  seen  in  much  more  than  just 
legislation  affecting  the  oceans,  as  large 
as  that  area  is.  Just  this  month  we  in 
the  House  passed  legislation  to  enlarge 
Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area; 
BiU  MailUard  is  the  person  who  wrote  the 
legislation  which  created  that  34,000- 
acre  park.  And  on  innumerable  other 
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pieces  of  legislation,  in  diverse  fields,  the 
mark  of  Bill  Mailliard  is  ii^delibly 
implanted. 

I  could  go  on  for  qiiite  some  tiihe,'Mr. 
Speaker,  about  Bill  Mailliard's  personal 
qualities:  His  helpfulness  to  many  of  us 
who  arrived  in  the  House  when  he  was 
already  a  veteran  Member,  his  ttonesty 
and  civility  in  the  course  of  legislative 
debate,  his  intelligence  and  independ- 
ence— but  I  set!  that  some  of  our  col- 
leagues are  already  devoting  thftir  at- 
tentions to  these  characteristics,  so  I  will 
let  their  remarks  reflect  my  ownf  senti- 
ments. Let  me  just  close  by  wishmg  Bill 
the  very  best  in  his  new  assignment.  He 
is  well  prepared  by  his  experience  and 
his  abilities,  and  I  expect  that  wel  will  be 
hearing  a  great  deal  more  of  BiUi  Mail 
liard  in  the  coming  years. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to ;  oin  his 
many  friends  in  paying  tribute  to  Bill 
Mailliard,  who  has  left  this  body  to  be- 
come U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Ori;aniza- 
tion  of  American  States. 

I  have  known  Bill  Mailliard  s: 
entered  the  Congress  in  1952  an{ 
1961  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  se 
him  on  the  Committee  on  Fore 
fairs.  For  the  past  13  years  he  h 
tributed  significantly  to  the  worl 
committee  and  his  loss  will 
there. 

Since  assuming  the  role  of  ijinking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  in 
1961,  Bill  Mailliard  has  stauncqly  de- 
fended the  bipartisan  atmospherel  which 
our  committee  members  have  felt  no  be  so 
necessary  to  the  proper  operation^  pf  leg- 
islative responsibilities  in  the  areai  of  for- 
eign and  security  afiFairs.  j ! 

During  our  careers  we  have  b|en  on 
the  same  side  of  most  issues.  In  particu- 
lar, during  the  92d  Congress,  Bill  was 
especially  helpful  in  obtaining  neeqed  re- 
forms in  the  foreign  aid  legislationlwhich 
ultimately  became  law.  j 

Occasionally  we  have  found  ouiselves 
on  the  opposite  side  of  issues,  as  octurred 
last  year  during  the  consideration  «>f  the 
War  Powers  Act.  Although  Bill  Ipught 
hard  for  what  he  beUeved  to  be  rigM  with 
regard  to  war  powers,  his  opposition  was 
always  constructive  and  gentlQoianly, 
and  he  helped  shape  a  bill  whi<h — al- 
though not  altogether  to  his  likim  \ — was 
better  for  having  had  his  :ritical 
attention. 

Most  recently  BiU  and  I  have  set  ^ed  to- 
gether as  the  congressional  reprtsenta- 
tives  on  the  Commission  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  the  Government  for  tin  Con- 
duct of  Foreign  Policy.  In  that  iorum. 
which  is  seeking  to  improve  the  alwity  of 
our  Government  to  meet  new  chsjpenges 
in  international  relations,  Bill  Midlliard 
has  played  an  important  role.  His  Ipquir- 
ing  mind,  his  broad  experience,  vid  his 
practical  sense  have  been  invaluible  to 
the  work  of  the  Commission. 

Although  we  are  losing  a  colleague,  our 
Government  still  retains  his  serviaps  in  a 
challenging  and  important  post  is  U.S. 
representative  to  the  GAS.  I  anu  confi- 
dent that  he  will  have  the  same  ledica- 
tion  to  his  new  tasks  as  to  those  w  ich  he 
has  left  behind,  and  that  his  co  tribu- 
tion  to  our  national  interests  wit  like- 
wise be  significant. 


My  wife,  Blanche,  and  I  join  in  wish- 
ing Bill  and  his  lovely  wife,  Millie,  the 
very  best  as  they  begin  a  new  career  in 
the  service  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  an  old  friend  and  distinguished 
Member  of  the  House  for  21  years.  While 
I  congratulate  him  on  his  appointment 
as  the  Permanent  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States — a  post  for  which  he  is 
so  eminently  qualified  after  serving  with 
distinction  for  so  many  years  on  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee — I  personally 
regret  his  retirement  from  Congress.  I 
shall  miss  his  good  coimsel  and  his  al- 
most unlimited  capacity  for  friendship. 
I  wish  him  Godspeed  and  best  wishes  for 
another  long  and  distinguished  career  in 
his  new  post  as  our  representative  to  our 
southern  neighbors. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  have 
come  to  know  and  work  with  many  mem- 
bers of  the  California  delegation.  Promi- 
nent among  these  is  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam S.  Mailliard,  who  was,  until  very 
recently,  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Bill  Mailliard  has  left  the  Congress, 
accepting  an  appointment  as  the  Per- 
manent Representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  Bill  and  I  served  together  on  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  since  I  came 
to  the  Congress  in  1963.  We  have  shared 
some  of  the  same  interests — Law  of  the 
sea,  for  instance — and  traveled  some  of 
the  same  routes.  Bill  Mailliard  is  a  prime 
example  of  the  sort  of  people  my  parents 
came  to  know  and  respect  in  the  years 
before  their  second  retirement  while  they 
lived  in  California.  He  is  a  decent,  hard- 
working, responsible  son  of  California 
and  the  Congress  will  be  diminished  by 
his  departure. 

His  loss  will  be  especially  felt  by  our 
committee.  We  wish  him  well  in  his  new 
assignment,  knowing  that  he  wiU  be  an 
able  representative  of  American  inter- 
ests in  the  broad  sense  of  that  often  mis- 
used word. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  Join  my  friends  in  the  House 
in  paying  tribute  to  one  of  our  colleagues. 
Bill  Mailliard,  of  California,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  resignation  from  this  body. 

Congressman  Mailliard's  long  years  of 
service  in  the  House  will  stand  him  in 
good  stead  as  he  continues  his  career  in 
Government  as  the  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

I  extend  my  personal  best  wishes  to 
Bill  for  happy  and  fulfilling  service  with 
the  OAS. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  my  pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues  to- 
day in  a  formal  tribute  to  the  service  in 
this  House  of  William  S.  Mailliard.  And 
at  the  same  time  we  all  wish  him  the 
utmost  success  in  his  new  duties  as  the 
Permanent  Representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

Bill  Mailliard  is  eminently  qualified  for 
his  most  important  assignment.  He  has 
distinguished  himself  as  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 


Committee  and  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee for  Review  of  Foreign  Aid  Programs. 

His  knowledge  and  counsel  have  been 
invaluable  to  this  House  in  shaping  its 
foreign  commitments  and  in  directing 
our  resources  toward  meeting  the  most 
deserving  needs.  We  must  always  remem- 
ber him  for  his  imtiring  efforts  to  end 
the  Vietnam  conflict  and  to  do  it  with 
dignity  and  honor. 

It  has  been  my  personal  pleasure  to 
serve  with  Bill  Mailliard  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  and 
to  travel  with  him  and  work  with  him 
in  shaping  legislation  to  strengthen  our 
fishing  industry  and  our  vital  shipping 
industry. 

Those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to 
serve  closely  with  Bill  MaiUiard  learned 
quickly  to  respect  his  ability  and  in- 
tegrity and  to  have  the  highest  regard 
for  his  measured  judgment. 

Bill  Mailliard's  leaving  the  Congress 
after  21  years  of  service  is  a  loss  to  our 
national  legislative  process  and  to  the 
citizens  of  the  Sixth  District  of  Cali- 
fornia he  served  so  ably. 

But  we  can  take  pride  in  the  fact  that 
his  career  in  distinguished  service  to  his 
country  is  only  being  extended.  We  can 
be  sure  that  our  Nation's  representation 
in  the  Organization  of  American  States 
is  now  strengthened  by  the  presence  of 
Bill  Mailliard. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  bidding  him  a 
fond  farewell  and  sincere  best  wishes  for 
continued  success  in  a  new  arena  of 
leadership. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  thank  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league from  California  for  making  the 
time  available  today  to  recognize  the 
achievements  of  Bill  Mailliard  during  his 
service  in  this  body. 

Bill  Mailliard  and  I  came  to  Congress 
together  in  January  of  1953  and  it  has 
been  a  personal  pleasure  to  have  been 
able  to  call  him  a  friend  during  the  in- 
tervening 21  years  that  we  have  con- 
tinued to  serve.  Bill  Mailliard's  service  in 
this  body  has  been  characterized  by  dedi- 
cation to  the  best  Interests  of  the  coun- 
try and  by  his  personal  efforts  to  im- 
merse himself  in  his  work  in  order  to 
make  himself  as  knowledgeable  and  ef- 
fective as  possible. 

This  type  of  approach  to  the  work  of 
the  Congress  was  recognized  early  in  Bill 
Mailliard  and,  over  the  years,  he  became 
a  voice  to  be  sought  after  in  the  area  of 
foreign  affairs.  His  service  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  and  the  time  which 
he  spent  as  ranking  minority  member  of 
that  committee  certainly  show  his  devo- 
tion to  the  Nation.  America  can  be  proud 
of  the  attention  which  Bill  Mailliard 
gave  to  her  interests. 

In  the  same  manner,  his  service  on  the 
Conunittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  was  characterized  by  an  at- 
tention to  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try and  a  special  dedication  to  his  home 
State  of  California.  The  State  of  Califor- 
nia will  miss  his  concerted  efforts  to  in- 
sure that  the  varied  programs  which  fall 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee recognized  the  special  needs  of  a 
State  with  one  of  the  longest  coastal 
shorelines  in  the  Nation.  I  am  certain 
that  all  Calif  or  nians  take  pride  in  the 
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work  which  he  performed  as  a  member 
of  the  committee  and  his  devotion  to  the 
Interests  of  their  State. 

Saying  cJl  this,  however,  I  think  we 
should  recognize  that  Bill  Mailliard,  as 
Permanent  Representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  will  continue  to  have  many  op- 
portunities to  contribute  to  our  national 
interest.  I  am  certain  that  dedication 
which  characterized  his  years  in  the 
Congress  will  be  carried  to  this  new  as- 
signment and  that  he  will,  as  he  has  In 
the  past,  perform  with  distinction.  The 
United  States  could  not  find  a  better  man 
to  represent  their  affairs  in  this  critical 
period  than  Bill  MallUard. 

So,  while  we  take  this  opportunity  to 
recognize  Bill's  leaving  this  body,  those 
of  us  who  shared  his  friendship  hope  that 
he  will  drop  by  to  say  hello  once  In  a 
while,  and  we  know  that  the  country  will 
continue  to  have  the  advantage  of  his 
fine  services.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
wish  him  every  success  In  the  future. 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privi- 
lege and  a  pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues 
In  paying  tribute  to  my  good  friend,  the 
Honorable  William  S.  Mailliard.  on  his 
recent  retirement  from  the  House. 

Besides  his  personal  friendship  and  his 
help  and  advice  over  the  years,  I  think 
the  special  quality  of  Bill's  I  will  miss 
most  now  that  he  has  left  the  House,  is 
his  ability  to  cut  through  legislative  rhet- 
oric and  get  down  to  the  basics  of  any 
issue  being  considered. 

The  quiet  competence  with  which  Bill 
Milliard  served  did  not  grab  him  many 
headlines,  but  it  got  the  job  done — and 
done  well.  As  a  Representative  for  21 
years,  as  the  ranking  member  on  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  California  Republican  delega- 
tion. Bill  Mailliard  gave  a  great  deal  to 
our  home  State  of  California  and  to  this 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  know  the  same  competence  and  per- 
formance excellence  he  displayed  in  Con- 
gress will  be  a  further  credit  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  as  our  former  colleague  takes 
up  his  new  assignment  as  Permanent 
Representative  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

Bill,  I  wish  you  well  as  you  meet  this 
new  challenge  in  your  long  and  distin- 
guished career  of  public  service. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Organization  of  American 
States  is  most  fortunate  in  having  the 
Honorable  William  S.  Mailliard  as  Its 
newly-appointed  Permanent  Representa- 
tive of  the  United  States.  While  I  was  de- 
lighted to  hear  of  the  appointment  which 
so  aptly  befits  Bill's  background  and  ex- 
perience, I  am  truly  sorry  he  will  no 
longer  be  serving  with  such  distinction 
In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Bill's  21  years  of  service  in  this  Cham- 
ber have  been  highlighted  by  his  invalu- 
able expertise  in  the  realm  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. Both  Republican  and  Democrat 
Presidents  alike  have  benefited  from  his 
notable  legislative  ability  coupled  with 
his  unswerving  desire  for  peace  in  the 
world.  His  steady,  seasoned  outlook  on 
the  world's  trouble  spots  have  provided 
a  sense  of  continuity  through  two  unset- 
tling decades  spanning  the  Korean  war 
to  U.S.  disengagement  from  Vietnam. 


Though  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  no  longer  be  the  recipient  of  Bill's 
highly  regarded  counsel,  his  talents  will 
not  go  imtapped.  As  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  to  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  Bill  will 
meet  the  considerable  challenge  of  inter- 
American  foreign  policy  with  long  years 
on  insight  and  experience.  In  that  re- 
pected  position  he  will  serve  his  country 
well  in  the  future  as  he  has  in  the  past. 

Bill  leaves  the  House  as  one  of  its  most 
highly  respected  Members.  My  best 
wishes  go  with  him  as  he  takes  up  this 
fresh,  new  challenge.  He  wiU  surely  be 
missed,  but  I  am  deeply  thankful  that 
his  ability  will  be  put  to  excellent  use  in 
working  with  our  hemispheric  neighbors. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  special 
order  today  so  that  we  can  pay  tribute  to 
our  colleague,  William  S.  Mailliard,  of 
California,  I  want  to  be  counted  among 
those  Members  of  the  Congress  who  wish 
him  well  on  his  new  assignment. 

Bill  was  a  well-established  member  of 
the  California  delegation  when  I  arrived 
In  Congress  some  12  years  ago,  but  I  did 
not  really  get  to  know  him  closely  until 
I  was  assigned  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  a  number  of  years 
ago. 

Although  we  are  of  different  political 
persuasions,  I  have  great  respect  for  his 
abilities,  which  were  recognized  by  all  on 
the  committee  who  have  served  with  him. 
As  the  ranking  Republican  on  that  com- 
mittee he  has  made  an  invaluable  con- 
tribution to  the  accomplishments  made 
over  the  years,  and  he  leaves  for  his  post 
as  Permanent  Representative  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  with 
an  enviable  record. 

His  advice  and  counsel  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  the  committee,  but  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  wish  him  every  success 
in  his  new  venture.  He  richly  deserves 
this  honor,  and  will  be  an  outstanding 
representative  of  the  United  States  In 
promoting  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
coimtries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  He 
Is  a  responsible  and  responsive  Indi- 
vidual, and  the  needs  and  Interest  of  this 
coimtry  will  remain  of  paramount  Im- 
portance to  him.  We  will  be  in  good 
hands. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  very  mixed  emotions  over 
the  March  5  resignation  of  my  friend 
and  distinguished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia, the  Honorable  William  S.  Mail- 
liard. Naturally  I  am  sad  to  see  Bill  leave 
this  great  body  after  21  years  of  devoted 
service  to  his  State  and  country;  but 
happy  and  proud  that  he  was  appointed 
as  the  Permanent  Representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

Our  coimtry  Is,  Indeed,  fortunate  to 
have  a  man  of  Bill's  caliber,  experience 
and  character  to  represent  us  within  the 
world  commimity.  His  career  is  rich  with 
countless  past  accomplishments  demon- 
strating his  ability  to  combine  keen  ad- 
ministrative skills  with  tact  and  diplo- 
macy. Even  a  partial  listing  of  his  nu- 
merous accomplishments  would  not  be 
sufBcIent  to  portray  the  polished  class 
of  this  fine  American.  However,  some 
Indication  of  his  resourcefulness  may  be 


L. 


gained  by  recalling  that  he  has  been 
chosen  by  every  President  since  Eisen- 
hower to  represent  our  coimtry  in  assign- 
ments In  both  hemispheres,  as  well  as  be- 
ing a  delegate  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  being  from  California.  I 
have  naturally  had  an  opportunity  to  fol- 
low Bill's  career  for  many  years.  I  can 
recall  some  of  his  military  assignments 
In  the  U.S.  Navy  as  he  rose  to  the  rank 
of  rear  admiral;  some  of  his  numerous 
special  awards  earned  since  being  chosen 
"California's  Outstanding  Young  Man  " 
in  1952;  and  naturally  recall  those  early 
days  we  shared  In  Sacramento  when  he 
held  niunerous  State  positions  Includins 
secretary  to  Gov.  Earl  Warren. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  here  in 
the  House  that  I  really  learned  to  trust 
and  respect  this  outstanding  Individual. 
As  a  member  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee,  I  relied  upon 
some  of  the  expertise  which  he  had  ac- 
quired during  his  20  years  tenure  on  this 
important  committee.  I  am  sure  that 
the  members  of  this  committee  will  espe- 
cially miss  his  guidance  as  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Subcommittee  and  his  knowledge 
of  ocean  resources. 

After  serving  so  devotedly  his  con- 
stituents of  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  northern  California  since  1952. 
I  am  confident  that  his  ser\'ice  to  them 
and  the  State  will  be  greatly  missed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  William  S. 
Mailliard  for  his  past  accomplishments 
and  congratulate  him  for  his  recent  ap- 
pointment. Speaking  for  my  wife  Lee,  I 
wish  him  and  his  lovely  wife  Millicent, 
and  family  best  wishes  on  their  forth- 
coming adventure.  I  am  confident  that 
he  will  again  serve  his  family.  Nation, 
and  now  the  world  community  with  the 
same  ability  which  has  justly  earned 
liim  the  respect  of  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  occasion 
Is  both  a  happy  and  sad  one — happy  be- 
cause it  is  a  pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to 
one  of  our  distinguished  colleagues  and 
sad  because  he  has  left  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  become  the  Perma- 
nent Representative  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

Congressman  Bill  Mailliard  has  earned 
an  admirable  record  of  service  after  be- 
ing elected  consistently  since  1952,  serv- 
ing at  different  times  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veteran'  Affairs,  House  Admin- 
istration Committee,  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  He  distinguished  him- 
self on  this  latter  committee,  rising  to 
the  position  of  ranking  minority 
member. 

Congressman  Mailliard  participated  in 
many  international  organization  meet- 
ings. He  was  a  congressional  adviser  to 
the  Foreign  Ministers'  Meeting  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  from 
1964  to  1967.  He  represented  the  U.S. 
Congress  at  the  Inter-Parliamentary 
Conference  with  Britain  and  Japan,  and 
the  Anglo-American  Conference  on 
Africa. 

He  was  a  delegate  to  the  18th  Session 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly. Under  U.N.  auspices,  he  was  a  con- 
gressional adviser  to  the  X5N.  .'omrjJt- 
tee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Seabed 
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and  Ocean  Floor  Beyond  the 
National  Jurisdiction. 

His  achievements  are  not  restrit 
the  legislative  arena,  but  he  has 
tinguished  career  in  the  military, 
the  Assistant  Naval  Attach^  at  tl 
Embassy   in   London   during   the 
1939  and  1940.  During  the  war, 
an  aid  to  Vice  Adm.  D.  E.  Barbey 
7th  Amphibious  Force.  Following 
duty,  he  rose  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Reserve  to  rear  admiral  and  was 
mandlng  Officer  of  the  Capitol  Hill 
Reserve  Unit. 

We  will  miss  Bill  Mallliard,  but  I 
him  continued  success  in  his  new  askign- 
ment. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con  Tess 
is  losing  a  dedicated  public  serva  t  in 
the  resignation  of  the  Honorable  Wi  liam 
S.  Mallliard  of  California  from  this  lody. 
We  shall  miss  his  dedicated  service 
Member  of  Congress.  It  is  fortuni 
the  Nation  will  continue  to  have  the  | 
eflt  of  his  sage  counsel  and  wisdom 
takes  up  duties  as  Permanent  Repre| 
ative  of  the  United  States  to  the 
nization  of  American  States. 

Bill  Mallliard  is  uniquely  suited  tdlthis 
new  role.  He  has  served  in  public  lif  ejlwith 
distinction  and  in  the  military  jwith 
high  honor.  His  military  service 
sistant  Naval  Attache  in  London 
the  early  days  of  World  War  n  pi 
in  the  mainstream  of  military  and  • 
matlc  life.  His  service  with  Gov 
Warren  of  California  gave  him  wi^ 
sight  into  statewide  problems  and  h^ 
tributed  to  the  solutions  of  those 
lems. 

Since  1953,  he  has  served  with 
tion  as  a  Member  of  Congress  an( 
honored  in  1963  by  being  selected 
U.S.  Delegate  to  the  United  Nations 
eral  Assembly. 

Serving  on  the  Committee  on  Foieign 
Affairs,  Bill  Mallliard  is  one  of  thos  best 
informed  on  what  is  going  on  ii  the 
world.  He  has  been  a  leader  in  hejpsing 
formulate  and  carry  out  the  foreig 
icy  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  see  hlm| 
these  halls  where  his  cool  head  anc 
mind  have  proved  invaluable  in 
frequent    instances    when    the 
needed  sound  advice  and  leadershii 

But  I  know  my  good  friend.  Bill 
llard,  will  be  a  credit  to  himself, 
beloved  California  smd  to  the  Naticiki  in 
his  new  duties.  One  can  only  say  thi  ;  we 
all  are  better  for  having  known  Bill  1  ail- 
liard  and  wish  him  good  luck  and  lod- 
speed  as  he  moves  to  new  and  chal  ng- 
ing  duties. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  ^  >uld 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  my  colleague  and 
fellow  CaUf omian.  Congressman  Wil  lam 
Mallliard.  He  has  made  great  conti  bu- 
tions  to  both  the  Committee  on  Foi  !ign 
Affairs  and  the  Committee  on  Merc  ant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  His  service  tf  his 
constituents  in  the  Sixth  District  of  jtall- 
fomia,  the  San  Francisco  area,  and  i 
coimtry  as  a  whole  have  been  subst 
and  indeed  impressive.  His  approg 
to  governmental  problems  have  been  | 
reasonable  and  innovative.  His  r^ 
must  stand  as  a  seeker  of  modem  ul 
date  solutions  to  20th  century  problems. 
A  first-rate  problem  solver. 


Mr.  Mallliard  has  been  a  Member  of 
Congress  for  over  21  years,  a  significant 
reflection  of  the  trust  and  respect  that 
his  constituents  hold  for  him.  As  a  fellow 
California  Republican,  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  working  closely  with  Bill  on 
many  occasions.  His  presence  will  surely 
be  missed. 

Though  his  resignation  from  the  House 
will  be  a  great  loss  not  only  for  his  con- 
stituents but  for  the  Congress  as  well,  his 
appointment  as  Permanent  Representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  to  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  will  be  a 
great  addition  to  the  country. 

Mr.  BTRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  with  the  other  Members  of  the 
House  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  have 
risen  this  afternoon  to  express  their  re- 
grets that  our  former  colleague,  BiU 
Mallliard  of  California,  has  left  this 
House  to  become  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  Organization  of  American  States.  Of 
course,  this  is  a  great  honor  for  Mr.  Mail- 
Hard  and  a  great  honor  to  the  House 
that  he  should  have  been  selected  for 
this  important  assignment.  But  I  am 
truly  saddened  that  Bill's  very  special 
expertise  in  the  fields  of  foreign  policy 
and  defense  policy  should  be  lost  to  the 
House  at  the  very  time  when  we  need 
them  most.  And  not  only  his  expertise, 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  his  quiet,  reasoned  non- 
partisan approach  to  these  vital  issues  as 
well.  We  will  miss  Bill  Mailllard's  leader- 
ship in  these  next  few  weeks  as  we  try 
to  fight  back  the  tide  of  isolationism  and 
retreat  from  international  obligations 
that  appears  to  be  growing  in  this  House 
and  across  the  country. 

Bill  Mallliard  was  a  hero  in  World  War 
n  in  the  Navy  in  the  Pacific,  and  rose  to 
the  rank  of  rear  admiral  in  the  Naval 
Reserve,  one  of  only  two  Members  of  the 
House  to  have  been  so  honored.  Charac- 
teristically his  major  service  here  in  Con- 
gress has  been  in  support  of  those  bi- 
partisan programs  and  policies — devel- 
oped and  carried  forward  in  Democratic 
as  well  as  Republican  administrations — 
which  have  tried  over  the  past  three  dec- 
ades to  put  the  lessons  of  World  War  n 
into  practice,  and  which,  as  the  bedrock 
of  an  Americsm  foreign  policy,  have  suc- 
cessfully forestalled  the  outbreak  of  a 
world  war  III  that  in  the  late  1940's  so 
many  gloomy  prophets  were  telling  us 
was  almost  inevitable. 

To  do  this  was  a  political  and  legisla- 
tive undertsddng,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
called  no  less  for  cool  courage  under  fire 
than  did  the  naval  engagements  which 
Bill  participated  in  during  the  Pacific 
war.  It  was  not  always  a  popular  course, 
and  is  not  one  today.  But  it  was  right, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  Bill  Mallliard  was  al- 
ready prepared  to  fight  it  out  on  that 
line.  His  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
will  miss  his  leadership,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Frelinghutsen)  in  the  94th  Congress. 
We  can  ill  afford  to  lose  men  of  such  out- 
look and  capability  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

But.  of  course.  Bill  Mallliard  will  be 
carrying  on  the  battle  for  responsible 
and  constructive  cooperation  between 
nations  in  a  new  and  equally  important 
forum.  His  skill  and  poise,  plus  the  charm 
and    graciousness    of    his    lovely    wife, 


Millie,  will  be  at  work  for  our  country  in 
another  vital  arena  of  America's  interest 
and  concern — Latin  America.  We  Icnow 
the  Mailliards  will  do  the  same  great  job 
there  for  America  that  they  have  done 
for  America  and  for  California  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  My  wife 
Joan  joins  me  in  wishing  Millie  and  Bill 
Mallliard  all  success  and  happiness  in 
their  new  assignment. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
18  years  I  have  served  in  this  body,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  know,  and  to  respect 
and  sulmire,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia who  has  left  us  to  become  Am- 
bassador to  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  our  col- 
league William  S.  Mallliard,  who  was  the 
chairman  of  the  California  Republican 
delegation  in  this  body. 

We  shall  miss  him — his  personality,  his 
knowledgeability,  his  character  and  his 
integrity.  However,  we  should  compare 
his  departure  to  the  father  who  did  not 
lose  a  daughter  but  rather  gained  a  son- 
in-law;  we  should  remember  not  our  loss 
of  a  colleague  but  the  Nation's  gain  of 
an  ambassador  to  a  key  position. 

Bill  Mallliard  has  seen  a  lot  of  the 
world  himself,  and  knows  a  great  deal 
about  it  from  his  service  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  where  he  was 
the  senior  Republican  member. 

Before  U.S.  entry  into  World  War  n, 
he  was  on  duty  with  our  Embassy  in 
London  as  a  naval  attach^.  Later,  during 
the  war,  he  served  as  an  officer  in  the 
7th  Amphibious  Force,  and  was  awarded 
the  Silver  Star,  the  Legion  of  Merit,  and 
the  Bronze  Star. 

He  has  served  in  the  Congress  con- 
tinuously since  he  was  first  elected  to  it 
in  1952. 

To  his  new  role  he  will  bring  an  exper- 
tise and  a  perspective  acquired  in  many 
ways  over  many  years. 

His  long  service  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  has  given  him  an  insight 
into  foreign  affairs  such  as  few  men 
possess.  Back  in  1963,  he  was  U.S.  Dele- 
gate to  the  18th  Session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly.  He  was  also 
a  delegate  to  the  United  Nations  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference. 

This  body,  which  last  December  pro- 
duced the  first  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  to  be  named  under  pro- 
visions of  the  25th  amendment,  has  made 
another  fine  contribution  to  the  executive 
branch  in  the  appointment  of  Bill  Mail- 
Hard  to  the  OAS  position. 

I  join  my  coUeagues  in  congratulating 
him  and  wishing  him  well — and  I  also 
congratulate  President  Nixon  for  having 
made  so  outstanding  a  choice. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  personal  pride  that  I  express  ad- 
miration for  the  long  and  distinguished 
service  rendered  by  our  colleague,  Con- 
gressman Bill  Mallliard  of  CaUfomia's 
6th  District. 

Congressman  Mallliard  has  repre- 
sented an  area,  including  that  portion  of 
San  Francisco  where  my  two  sisters,  Mrs. 
L.  A.  Poole  and  Mrs.  Paul  K.  Lovegren, 
reside.  They  have  been  proud  to  support 
him  as  their  representative  in  the  Con- 
gress, just  as  I  have  been  privileged  to 
serve  with  him  in  this  great  body. 

Congressman  BiU  Mallliard  has  dem- 
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onstrated  the  kind  of  candor  and  compe- 
tence which  characterizes  the  highest  in 
public  service.  Educated  in  accordance 
with  the  best  which  oiur  Nation  affords, 
and  experienced  in  local  and  State  gov- 
ernment before  coming  to  the  Congress 
in  1948,  Congressman  Bill  Mallliard  has 
provided  an  expertise  which  Ls  truly  in- 
valuable in  this  great  legislative  HaU  of 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  noteworthy  that  Bill 
Mallliard  has  contributed  substantially 
to  the  improvement  of  our  international 
relations.  As  a  former  U.S.  delegate  to 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly, 
and  in  many  international  conferences 
where  he  has  represented  our  Nation,  he 
has  brought  the  kind  of  Icnowledge  and 
skill  to  the  promotion  of  good  foreign  re- 
lations which  have  helped  bring  us  to  the 
present  era  of  an  enduring  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Chamber  has  been 
honored  by  BiU  Mailliard's  presence  and 
exemplary  service  here,  and  I  hope  and 
expect  that  his  talents  wlU  continue  to 
be  utilized  in  the  years  ahead.  I  note, 
particularly,  that  he  has  been  appointed 
as  a  Permanent  Representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  Whether  in  this  ofl&ce 
or  in  some  other  capacity,  I  am  confident 
that  Bill  Mallliard  will  be  continuing  to 
serve  the  best  interests  of  our  Nation  and 
of  the  American  people  who  will  ever  be 
his  proud  constitutents.  My  wife,  Doris, 
joins  in  extending  to  BIU  and  his  beloved 
wife,  MilUcent,  our  good  wishes  for  many 
happy,  healthy,  and  useful  years  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  privUeges  which  has  come  to 
me  during  my  service  in  the  House  has 
been  that  of  my  association  with  our 
colleague,  BUI  Mallliard. 

UntU  his  recent  appointment  as  the 
Permanent  Representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  the  gentleman  from  California 
was  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  In  that 
capacity,  as  wiU  be  the  case  in  his  pres- 
ent one,  he  served  our  country  with  great 
distinction. 

The  same  qualities  of  leadership  and 
of  consistent  courage  which  marked  his 
career  as  a  naval  officer,  marked  his  ca- 
reer in  the  Congress  and  as  the  Republi- 
can leader  of  our  committee. 

He  and  his  lovely  wife,  MilUcent,  have 
a  special  place  in  the  hearts  of  aU  of 
us  who  know  them.  They  are  the  kind 
of  people  who  have  helped  to  make  our 
Nation  great  and  who  constitute  a  part 
of  its  hope  and  of  its  strength. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  join  in  this  salute 
to  a  beloved  friend  and  a  distinguished 
public  servant. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
of  the  opportunity  to  join  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  Bill  Mallliard,  in  expressing  regret 
that  he  is  leaving  us,  and  in  wishing  him 
weU  in  his  new  endeavors. 

I  personally  have  greatly  enjoyed  my 
contacts  with  BIU  MaiUiard  on  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee.  We  have  not 
always  agreed  by  any  means,  but  he  has 
brought  to  the  committee's  deliberations 
a  mature  judgment  and  a  power  of  anal- 


ysis that  have  been  exceedingly  useful 
on  many  occasions. 

I  also  look  back  with  pleasure  on  an 
occasion  when  we  both  participated  in 
a  conference  of  British  and  American 
parliamentarians  interested  in  Africa. 

Congressman  Mallliard  wUl  be  missed 
in  the  House,  and  especially  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  However,  I 
and  the  rest  of  us,  join  in  congratulating 
him  on  his  appointment  as  U.S.  Perma- 
nent Representative  to  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  an  important  post 
especially  in  these  times  when  it  is  so 
necessary  that  our  relationships  with 
Latin  America  be  strengthened  and  im- 
proved. All  of  Bill  MaUliard's  coUeagues 
and  many  friends  agree  that  he  will  make 
a  major  contribution  in  this  role  or  in 
whatever  he  imdertakes  in  the  future. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  taken  this  spe- 
cial order  today  to  honor  our  departing 
colleague.  Bill  MaiUiard.  For  21  years 
we  have  served  together  in  the  House, 
along  with  a  few  others  who  came  in 
with  President  Eisenhower  and  Vice 
President  Nixon  in  1953.  He  has  become 
one  of  my  closest  friends,  a  gentleman  to 
whom  I  could  always  turn  for  advice  or 
help. 

But  for  aU  of  lis  too.  he  has  set  a 
benchmark  of  achievement  to  shoot  for 
in  trying  to  match  his  distinguished  rec- 
ord of  service  to  the  American  public. 
From  the  day  he  took  oath  of  office  in 
this  House  in  1953,  BiU  has  built, 
through  plain  hard  work,  a  record  that 
should  be  the  combined  envy  of  a  half 
dozen  busy  men,  to  say  the  least.  Law- 
maker— statesman — patriot — are  but 
just  a  few  of  the  titles  earned  by  this 
great  American  in  service  to  his  country. 
I  am  sure  they  wiU  be  pointed  to  many 
times  over — and  rightfully  so — in  this 
hour  of  tribute  to  Bill  MaiUiard. 

Although  Bill  and  I  served  on  com- 
mittees somewhat  afield  from  each  other, 
our  legislative  paths  crossed  many  times 
in  the  course  of  his  career.  For  example, 
I  remember  weU  his  leadership  and  my 
cooperation  in  pushing  for  amendments 
to  the  1936  Merchant  Marine  Act  which 
restructured  the  ship  construction  sub- 
sidy program  and  bolstered  shipbuUding 
activities  on  the  west  coast.  This  legisla- 
tion resulted  in  bringing  major  ship- 
building and  thousands  of  new  jobs  to 
my  own  home  district  of  San  Diego  and 
it  would  not  have  been  realized  without 
the  toil  of  Bill  MaiUiard  in  his  work  on 
the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee.  And  when  the  illegal 
seizures  of  American  tunalioats,  most  of 
them  homebased  in  San  Diego,  continued 
on  the  high  seas  off  South  America  in  the 
early  1950's,  BUI  was  there  again  to  re- 
spond to  the  cry  for  help  from  the  tuna 
industry.  Again  with  his  cooperation,  the 
1956  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  was 
written  and  put  into  force.  And  when 
more  teeth  was  needed  in  this  protective 
law.  he  gave  us  the  sympathetic  ear  and 
assistance  to  enact  subsequent  amend- 
ments in  later  years.  These  are  just  a 
few  examples  of  the  "MaUliard  haU- 
mark"  for  solving  problems  that  went  be- 
yond the  needs  of  his  own  district. 


In  my  opinion,  no  greater  legislator 
has  walked  these  haUs  than  BiU  MaU- 
liard. And  now  we  see  him  leaving  to 
take  up  stiU  another  career — that  of  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  For  BiU.  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  a  return  to  a  first  love,  the  art  of 
international  diplomacy,  which  he  has 
skUlfuUy  honed  since  first  serving  as  a 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  by  appointment  of  Piesident 
Nixon  in  1960  and  in  subsequent  years 
through  his  work  as  a  ranking  member 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Bill,  even  though  you  and  your  wife 
Millie  will  be  greatly  missed  here,  aU  of 
us  wish  you  well  in  your  new  assignment. 
We  recognize  the  importance  of  develop- 
ing and  maintaining  good  relations  with 
our  neighbor  nations  in  Central  and 
South  America.  Indeed,  you  are  the  one 
who  can  bring  us  closer  to  this  realization 
and  all  of  us  join  in  extending  our  warm- 
est wishes  for  success  in  your  new  en- 
deavor. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DECLINE  OF   AMERICAN   INTERNAL 
SECURITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  ,  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you 
believe  the  press,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Red  China  have  become  our  friends  and 
the  cold  war  is  over.  However,  we  must 
remember  that  it  was  not  during  the  cold 
war  but  whUe  we  were  World  War  n 
allies  with  Russia  that  the  Rosenbergs 
stole  oiu-  atomic  secrets  for  our  Soviet 
friends.  Even  Alger  Hiss  was  not  a  cold 
war  spy  but  operated  a  whole  ring  in 
the  Department  of  State  during  the 
1930's,  while  Franklin  Roosevelt  thought 
it  was  possible  to  be  friends  with  the 
Communists.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
most  effective  Communist  weapons  used 
against  American  freedoms  were  during 
periods  of  American-Soviet  friendship. 
During  the  cold  war  our  Interrxal  se- 
curity system  blimted  those  Communist 
weapons. 

To  imderstand  the  Communist  view- 
point, Gus  Hall's  recent  speech  to  the 
National  CouncU  of  the  Communist  Party 
is  instructive.  HaU  is,  of  course,  the  pro- 
prietor of  Moscow's  branch  office  in  the 
United  States.  Hall  explained  that  "de- 
tente and  confrontation  are  not  oppo- 
sites."  He  reminded  the  assembled  Com- 
munists that  the  Soviets  have  a  slogan, 
"There  is  no  peaceful  coexistence  in  the 
field  of  ideology."  He  said  for  the  Amer- 
ican Communists  "there  is  no  peaceful 
coexistence  in  the  fields  of  economics, 
poUtics  or  ideology."  Gus  HaU  said  that 
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the  Job  of  the  Commiuilsts  is  to  take 
advantage  of  the  divisions  and  v  »k- 
nesses"  of  their  enemies.  And  let  us  make 
no  mistake  about  it,  we  are  the  ei 
that  the  Communists  want  to  destri 
detente  with  the  Communists  tie^ 
hands  of  their  enemies  but  leaves 
free  to  promote  aggressive  war 
Middle  East  and  Southeast  Asia.  It  ij 
them  free  to  provide  weapons  for  gu(  rril- 
las  and  terrorist  groups  throughout  the 
world.  And  it  leaves  them  free  to  n  $rse- 
cute  the  dissidents  in  the  Soviet  Ujiion, 
while  demanding  that  those  Communists 
involved  in  violent  crimes  in  the  United 
States  or  other  countries  of  the 
world,  not  be  prosecuted.  1 

According  to  the  FBI's  annual  re 
as  of  July  1,  1973,  the  total  nimil: 
Soviet-bloc  personnel  with  diplor 
status  in  the  United  States  was  2,68C 
cording  to  the  FBI:  | 

These  indlTlduals  represent  a  tremet 
reservoir  of  potential  Intelligence  operi 
for  tbe  Soviet-Bloc  Intelligence  servU 
the  United  States.  Additional  potentii 
telllgence  operatives  may  be  found 
the  many  Soviet-Bloc  official  and  unc 
visitors  In  the  United  States  whose  nv 
Is  growing  each  year. 

Approximately  150  Red  Chinese  "dnlo- 
mats"  and  so-called  journalists  cap  be 
added  to  that  number.  Of  course,  wery 
coimtry  maintains  contact  with  its  Ipur- 
naUsts  abroad  to  gather  intelligence  in- 
formation. It  is  only  the  United  Sntes 
that  frowns  on  this  kind  of  thing.  IThe 
Iron  Curtain  Journalists  however  f  are 
different.  They  are  primarily  intelligfcnce 
agents  of  the  Communist  countries,  land 
their  news  gathering  assignments^  are 
iisually  incidental. 

As  a  result  of  the  illusions  spreal  by 
the  Nixon-Kissinger  honeymoon  fcith 
Soviet  Union  and  Red  China  the  Ainer- 
ican  Communists  have  begun  to  creenout 
of  the  woodwork.  Old-time  Soviet  stokges 
whose  names  have  not  shown  up  inlour 
committee  hearings  since  the  1950's  lave 
suddenly  surfaced  again.  The  Commifcist 
Party  runs  candidates  for  public  <  See 
under  its  own  name.  It  has  been  at- 
tempting to  reinfiltrate  the  labor  m  >ve- 
ment  which  had  bounced  the  Commil  nist 
infiltrators  as  long  ago  as  1949.  The  O  )m- 
munists  are  deeply  involved  in  racial 
agitation,  particularly  among  the  blj  icks 
and  a  start  has  also  been  made  anfbng 
the  Mexican  Americans,  Puerto  RiflEuis, 
and  American  Indians.  The  Commu)  lists 
do  not  like  the  term  Indians  so  they  ]  lave 
been  calling  them  "Native  Americans." 
Violence  oriented  groups,  some  contr^ed 
by  Red  China,  others  following  direc 
from  Castro's  Cuba,  have  also  beg 
show  their  heads. 

During  a  period  of  detente  we 
be  particularly  alert  to  the  con 
threat  of  Communist  espionage,  sul 
sion,  and  violence.  The  Soviet  freq 
ly  use  the  phrase  "relaxation  of  tensii 
What  they  really  mean  is  the  relax; 
of  our  gu£u'd. 

At  a  time  when  we  need  a  stro: 
temal  security  defense  and  an  ext 
Intelligence  system,  we  are  weaker 
ever  before  in  our  history.  Some  of| 
Is  due  to  the  exposure  of  in 


gathering  by  our  press.  "Advocacy  Jour- 
nalism" has  taken  the  place  of  respon- 
sible reporting.  What  we  are  really  taJk- 
ing  about  is  a  psychological  warfare  cam- 
paign against  the  United  States  being 
conducted  by  people  who  are  using  tech- 
niques designed  to  disrupt  enemy  opera- 
tions in  wartime.  In  the  midst  of  a  war 
you  do  what  you  can  to  expose — or  blow 
the  cover,  as  they  say — enemy  intel- 
ligence operations.  You  try  to  protect 
your  own  intelligence  operations.  When 
an  American  journalist  revealed,  as  did 
Jack  Anderson,  that  the  CIA  was  listen- 
ing to  the  telephones  in  Soviet  officials' 
cars,  that  operation  had  to  be  discon- 
tinued. This  takes  a  weapon  out  of  Amer- 
ica's hands.  We  now  have  less  informa- 
tion about  Soviet  plans  for  aggression. 
According  to  the  Israelis,  American  in- 
telligence told  them  that  the  Egyptians 
and  Syrians  would  not  attack  last  Octo- 
ber, that  the  military  buildup  was  just 
a  maneuver.  As  the  result  only  825  Israeli 
soldiers  maimed  the  defense  lines  at  the 
Suez  Canal  when  the  massive  attack 
started.  Casualties  were  very  high.  The 
Israelis  blame  us  for  our  bad  advice. 
Perhaps  if  we  were  still  listening  to 
Brezhnev's  telephone  conversations  the 
error  would  not  have  been  made. 

The  elements  of  the  press  that  could 
never  find  the  space  for  the  story  of  the 
mass  murders  committed  by  the  Com- 
munists at  Hue,  spent  days  talking  about 
an  American  soldier  in  Vietnam  burn- 
ing down  a  hut.  The  same  elements  of 
the  press  can  find  nothing  to  say  about 
the  extensive  Soviet  intelligence  appara- 
tus which  spies,  murders,  and  kidnaps  all 
over  the  world.  But  any  opportunity  to 
blow  the  cover  of  a  CIA  operation,  par- 
ticularly if  it  is  one  of  the  few  useful 
ones,  is  seized  upon  with  glee.  Do  not 
get  me  wrong,  I  am  no  fan  of  the  CIA. 
I  remember  when  they  funded  leftwing 
extremist  groups  like  the  National  Stu- 
dents Association  in  the  United  States 
and  similar  leftwing  crackpots  around 
the  world.  I  also  remember  that  the  offi- 
cial that  came  up  with  these  ideas  was 
recently  promoted  to  head  the  CIA  liai- 
son office  in  London.  But  when  cutbacks 
are  made  in  the  CIA,  they  are  usually 
the  worthwhile  operations. 

According  to  the  press  our  military 
intelligence  in  Europe  recently  canceled 
its  investigations  of  European  subversives 
operating  against  our  military  personnel. 
These  groups  encouraged  desertions  and 
attempts  to  murder  officers — fragglngs. 
The  investigation  was  canceled  after  the 
cover  on  the  operation  was  blown  by  an 
"advocacy  journalist." 

If  anything  our  internal  security  is  in 
even  worse  shape.  The  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board,  which  had  the  re- 
sponsibility of  holding  hearings  on  and 
citing  Communist  fronts,  has  been  abol- 
ished. Even  when  it  existed,  the  law  only 
allowed  it  to  work  on  groups  controlled 
by  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  thus  ig- 
noring Chinese  Communist-controlled 
groups,  Trotskyite  Communists,  and 
other  violenced-oriented  enemies  of  the 
United  States.  The  Internal  Security  Di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
been  reduced  to  a  section  of  the  Criminal 


Division.  Police  departments  throughout 
the  country  who  have  done  valuable  work 
in  watching  the  violence-prone  radicals 
have  cut  back  on  their  operations  and  in 
many  cases  have  closed  down  their  intel- 
ligence units.  These  cutbacks  have  often 
resulted  from  journalistic  attacks,  which 
pannicked  timid  city  fathers.  Or  els  in 
New  York,  where  Lindsay  used  It  as  an 
excuse  for  wholesale  destruction  of  valu- 
able files  on  violent  organizations. 

The  Army  has  stopped  watching  civil- 
ians. The  Pentagon  brass  retreated  when 
their  surveillance  of  subversives  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights,  chaired  by  Sen- 
ator Sam  Ervin,  and  the  hysterical  ele- 
ment in  the  press.  The  Army  surveillance 
had  two  purposes.  One  was  to  watch 
those  civilians  engaged  in  disruption  or 
subversion  of  the  military.  The  second 
was  a  general  surveillance  of  violence- 
oriented  groups,  particularly  during  pe- 
riods of  urban  disorder.  As  the  National 
Guard  had  been  called  out  in  a  number 
of  Instances,  intelligence  Information 
was  needed  to  determine  whether  they 
should  be  put  out  on  the  streets.  The 
Kent  State  tragedy  was  the  result  of 
insufficient  information  in  the  hands  of 
the  military  authorities. 

During  October  8  to  11,  1969,  SDS 
Weathermen  rioted  in  the  streets  of  Chi- 
cago. Two  investigators  for  the  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  accom- 
panied the  military  intelligence  agents 
who  were  watching  the  rioting.  Our  men 
mcmitored  the  Army  communications 
and  were  out  on  the  streets  with  the  mili- 
tary intelligence  agents  who  penetrated 
the  ranks  of  the  rioters  and  reported 
back  to  their  command  post.  An  under- 
cover police  officer  on  the  same  assign- 
ment was  severely  beaten  by  SDS  hood- 
lums. The  military  intelligence  group  ran 
some  risk  during  this  operation.  But  the 
information  they  reported  back  was  of 
great  value.  First,  they  reported  the  ac- 
tions and  plans  of  the  rioters  and  sec- 
ond, they  reported  the  action  that  was 
taken  to  cope  with  the  rioters  by  the  Chi- 
cago Police  Department.  The  National 
Guard  was  waiting  in  the  armories  to 
intervene  if  the  police  were  incapable  of 
controlling  the  riot.  The  mUitary  intelli- 
gence agents  were  able  to  report  that  the 
police  were  handling  the  problem.  The 
National  Guard  units  were  kept  in  the 
armories.  Had  luinecessary  guardsmen 
been  committed  to  this  operation  a  trag- 
edy like  Kent  State  might  have  taken 
place. 

A  star  witness  for  the  Ervln  committee 
and  the  hero  to  the  press  was  John  M. 
O'Brien,  a  former  military  intelligence 
agent  who  alleged  that  the  military  had 
engaged  in  widespread  surveillance  of  In- 
nocent civilian  activity  and  had  used 
illegal  methods  to  accomplish  this.  The 
first  opportunity  anyone  had  to  cross-ex- 
amine O'Brien  came  last  November  when 
he  testified  as  a  defense  witness  in  the 
Chicago  7  contempt  case.  Federal  Judge 
Edward  T.  Gignoux  concluded  after 
hearing  O'Brien's  testimony  that — 

Mr.  O'Brien's  testimony  was  flatly  repudi- 
ated In  all  presently  slgniflcant  aspects  .  .  • 
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The  Court  rejects  as  utterly  incredible  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  O'Brien. 

O'Brien's  "repudiated"  and  "incredi- 
ble" testimony  was  used,  however,  in  the 
campaign  against  military  intelligence 
operations.  As  I  stated  before,  the  brass 
retreated  under  fire. 

On  November  10,  1971,  the  Committee 
on  Internal  Security  met  in  executive 
session  to  hear  the  testimony  of  Rowland 
A.  Morrow,  the  director  of  the  Defense 
Investigation  program  Office.  The  testi- 
mony was  later  released.  He  revealed  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  had  destroyed 
all  of  their  files  relating  to  subversives, 
even  those  who  have  been  active  in  sub- 
verting the  military.  We  have  reached  the 
point.  Morrow  admitted,  where  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  who  leaves  the  mil- 
itary post  to  attend  a  subversive  meeting 
cannot  be  observed  by  military  Intelli- 
gence at  that  meeting. 

As  you  know,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  has  the  primary  respon- 
sibility in  the  investigation  of  subversive 
activities.  In  the  past  this  work  has  been 
enhanced  by  the  activities  of  military  in- 
telligence, local  police  departments  and 
congressional  committees.  Now.  even  the 
FBI's  responsibility  to  do  this  important 
work  is  under  attack. 

All  security  conscious  people  breathed 
a  sigh  of  relief  when  William  Ruckels- 
haus  was  forced  out  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment. On  September  13. 1973,  during 
his  confirmation  hearings  to  be  Deputy 
Attorney  General,  Ruckelshaus  twice  re- 
ferred to  his  plan  to  separate  "the  intel- 
ligence-gathering from  the  law  enforce- 
ment functions  of  the  FBI."  Translated 
from  Government  gobbledygook  into 
English,  this  means  getting  the  FBI  out 
of  the  field  of  investigating  subversion. 
Now  that  Ruckelshaus  and  his  mentor 
Elliot  Richardson  no  longer  inhabit  the 
Department  of  Justice,  do  not  think  that 
the  scheme  Is  necessarily  dead.  There 
are  still  ideologues  In  the  administration 
to  promote  this  kind  of  nonsense. 

The  congressional  committees  have 
been  the  subject  of  attack. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security, 
I  am  not  exactly  shocked  by  this.  We 
know  we  are  doing  a  good  job  when  we 
are  under  constant  attack  by  the  Com- 
munists and  their  friends.  For  the  past 
35  years  our  committee  and  its  predeces- 
sor, the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, have  been  the  subject  of  aboli- 
tion schemes  by  the  leftists  and  their 
well-meaning  dupes.  These  schemes  have 
always  collapsed  with  their  own  weight, 
and  the  committee  has  gotten  the  over- 
whelming support  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  for  these  many  years.  However, 
a  new  element  has  entered  the  picture. 
As  one  of  the  recommendations  by  the 
Boiling  committee  to  "streamline"  Con- 
gress, an  attempt  is  being  made  to  abol- 
ish the  Internal  Security  Committee  and 
give  its  functions  to  the  Government 
Operations  Committee.  It  would  not  be 
possible  for  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  to  do  the  job  now  as- 
signed to  Internal  Security.  The  entire 
staff  of  Government  Operations  will  be 


smaller  than  the  present  overworked 
staff  of  Internal  Security.  No  subcommit- 
tee staff  could  possibly  carry  out  this 
work. 

The  Committee  on  Internal  Security's 
appropriation  will  be  coming  up  before 
Congress  in  the  next  several  weeks.  Op- 
ponents of  the  committee  are  organized 
to  cut  that  appropriation  as  much  as 
possible.  Their  hope  is  that  If  we  are 
sufficiently  weakened  so  that  we  are  un- 
able to  do  our  job  this  would  be  an  argu- 
ment for  the  committee's  abolition  and 
the  transfer  of  its  functions  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  later 
this  year. 

Our  committee's  work  is  a  matter  of 
public  record.  The  annual  report  of  our 
committee  is  now  available.  It  contains 
the  summary  of  our  committee's  work  for 
the  year  1973.  It  summarizes  hearings 
and  rep)orts  regarding  such  things  as 
revolutionary  agitation  in  the  prisons; 
Communist  Party,  USA,  attempts  to  re- 
penetrate  the  trade  imion  movement; 
The  Commimist  Party.  USA.  as  a  de- 
fender of  Soviet  anti-Semitism;  and 
such  other  hearings  as  those  on  Com- 
munist theory  and  practice  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  Red  China  and  Chile. 

In  light  of  the  weaknesses  In  both  our 
internal  security  system  and  our  foreign 
intelligence  galiiering,  I  intend  to  de- 
velop a  legislative  program  to  close  some 
of  these  gaps.  The  House  Committee  on 
Internal  Security  is  the  logical  committee 
through  which  such  a  program  can  be 
presented  to  Congress.  Its  continuation 
is  an  Important  part  of  our  coimtry 's  de- 
fenses. The  committee  can  k)e  used  to 
strengthen  the  other  agencies  necessary 
to  protsct  us  from  the  Communist  mili- 
tary threat  abroad  and  the  Commimist 
subversive  threat  at  home. 


AFRICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  Insert  for  the  thoughtful  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  several  articles 
from  volimie  IV  of  the  publication 
XRAY.  of  the  Africa  Bureau.  London. 

The  first  article  relates  to  African 
wages  in  South  Africa. 

The  second  article  relates  to  the  plight 
of  the  people  in  South  Africa  at  the  Dim- 
baza  resettlement  camp  in  Ciskel. 

The  third  article  relates  to  the  official 
sports  policy  of  South  Africa  and  to 
South  Africa's  record  in  International 
sport. 

The  final  submission  relates  to  the  re- 
lations   of    certain    other    governments 
with  Southern  Africa;  namely.  New  Zea- 
land. Australia,  and  Holland. 
Surveys  Reveal  the  Position  of  African 
Wages  in  South  Africa 

Although  the  rate  of  increase  In  African 
wages  has  risen  sharply  In  the  past  year,  un- 
skilled African  workers  are  still  earning  be- 
tween half  and  two-thirds  of  the  poverty 
datum  line  (PDL)  requirements. 

This  was  one  conclusion  of  two  recent  pay 
surveys  conducted  In  SA  for  the  period  1 


August  1972 — 1  August  1973.  They  show  an 
average  Increase  of  20';4-25rc  In  African  cash 
wages  In  Industrial  and  commercial  com- 
panies. The  rate  of  Increase  was  highest — 
nearly  30% — In  Natal,  largely  attributable  to 
the  strikes  there. 

But  wages  for  unskilled  workers  are  still  as 
low  as  R40  (c.£20) — R75  (c.£37.60)  a  month, 
compared  with  the  Johannesburg  Chamber  c ' 
Commerce's  latest  PDL  figure  of  R82  (c.t41)  a 
month.  African  women  workers  fared  even 
less  well.  Despite  a  rise  of  about  \Z'/o  during 
the  year,  unskilled  African  women  earn  au 
average  of  R8.9  (c.£4.50)  a  week. 

About  13';^  of  African  workers  still  earn  lesi 
than  RIO  (c.£5)  a  week — compared  with 
about  33 'p  last  year.  Only  16 To  earn  more 
than  R20  (c.ElO)  a  week.  The  wholesale  trade 
still  pays  African  men  as  little  as  R7  (c.£3.50) 
a  week,  and  women  R.6.60  (c.£3.30). 

Meanwhile  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
(CPI)  has  risen  by  8.5%  over  the  period.  ThU 
suggests  that  the  African  wages  increase  was 
about  two  and  a  half  times  that  of  the  CPI. 
But  the  CPI  is  based  on  a  white  family  earn- 
ing R4,600  (c.£2,300)  a  year,  and  spending 
25 T.  of  Its  Income  on  food.  African  famUles 
spend  a  much  higher  proportion  of  their  In- 
come on  food,  the  price  of  which  has  risen  by 
12.5%. 

The  average  Increase  in  Coloured  and  Asian 
workers'  wages  was  a  little  less  than  the  CPI. 
Again,  assuming  the  CPI  under-estlmates  the 
Impact  of  rising  food  prices  on  p>oorer  people, 
their  economic  position  has  declined  over  the 
past  year. 

White  artisans'  wages  rose  over  the  period 
on  average  by  8^;  to  107f .  with  some  Increases 
of  20%.  White  earnings  generally  rose  by 
10%.  White  artisans  now  earn  between  R320 
(c.£160)  and  R390  (c.£195)  per  month  basic — 
with  another  R6O-R70  (c.£30-£35)  In  over- 
time. Top  executive  salaries  rose  8%-10%  ,  to 
between  RlS.OOO  and  R20.000  (c.£6,500  and 
£10.000)  a  year. 

A  separate  survey  of  farm  labour  wages  In 
the  Eastern  Cape  shows  that  top  cash  wages 
are  about  R14.60  (cJE7.30)  a  month;  middle - 
rung  wages  around  R.10.50  (c.£5.25)  and  bot- 
tom levels  about  R5.36  (c.£2.68t . 

The  University  of  South  Africa.  In  a  "liv- 
ing standards"  survey  conducted  under  Its 
market  research  bureau,  concluded  that  med- 
ical and  dental  services,  education  and  en- 
tertainment are  "luxuries"  beyond  the  means 
of  a  quarter  of  urban  blacks.  The  survey, 
sponsored  by  South  African  firms,  found  that 
22.5%  of  all  African  households  earn  less 
than  "the  minimum  financial"  requirements 
of  members  of  a  household  if  they  are  to 
maintain  their  health  and  conform  with 
western  standards  of  decency — that  Is,  "to  be 
fully  dressed  and  clothed".  This  Is  defined  as 
a  Minimum  Subsistence  Level.  Employers 
should  aim.  It  says,  to  pay  workers  on  a 
higher  standard — a  Minimum  Humane 
Standard  of  Living,  which  Includes  medical 
care,  recreation,  education  and  contributions 
to  pension  and  unemployment  funds. 

Dimbaza:  Desperate  for  Food 
Hundreds  of  people  at  Dimbaza  resettle- 
ment camp  In  the  Ciskel  Homeland  have 
been  left  desperate  for  food  because  they  did 
not  receive  their  ration  entitlement  for  the 
whole  of  October. 

In  a  press  statement  Issued  on  31  October, 
the  Rev.  David  Russell  said:  "The  vast  ma- 
jority of  families  of  Dimbaza,  who  had  previ- 
ously depended  for  their  livelihood  on  rations 
given  out  every  two  weeks  by  the  authorities, 
have  received  nothing  for  the  whole  of  Oc- 
tober. Hundreds  of  people  are  affected  and 
are  desperate  for  food.' 

Mr.  Russell,  who  lived  on  R5  (c.£2.50)  a 
month  for  six  months  last  year  in  protest 
against  conditions  In  the  resettlement  campr . 
said  the  situation  first  came  to  his  notice  on 
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10  October.  He  tried  to  get  in  touch  wllb  the 
autliorlttee  to  find  out  what  bad  ban  >ened. 
The  magsltrate  referred  blm  to  the  SU  perln- 
tendent  of  Zwollteba,  Mr.  N.  Erasmi4  ,  who 
was  In  charge  of  rations.  'I  had  hope)  1  that 
after  my  talk  with  the  Superlntendeni  deci- 
sive action  would  have  been  taXen,'  Ml  |  Rus- 
sel  said.  \ 

On  Sunday.  14  October,  after  bis  4>>urch 
service,  he  promised  his  congregatloJ  that 
they  would  do  all  they  could  to  help  thi  hun- 
gry and  correct  the  situation.  I 

"On  Wednesday.  17  Ocober.  I  went  t<)  Dlm- 
baza  and  found  400  people  outside  the  a  lurch 
office,  bungry  and  asking  for  food.  In  i  II  the 
time  I  have  been  going  to  Dlmbaza  j  have 
never  been  so  shocked  and  torn  as  I  wd  5  that 
day  In  the  presence  of  such  uiunbers  o)  hun- 
gry people.'  he  said.  "We  started  the  t)^  of 
systematically  giving  out  food  vouchers 
worth  Ra.50  (c.£l.a5)  and  continued  to  do  .so 
In  relays  for  the  next  10  days.  During  all  this 
time  we  scrupulously  avoided  saying  any- 
thing publicly,  but  persevered  In  contacting 
the  authorities  In  the  hope  that  they  ivould 
respond  decisively  and  solve  the  crisis.' 

Despite  approaches  to  the  SA  Ooverr 
through  the  Clskel  administration,  no| 
had  been  done. 

•There  are  hundreds  of  people  hunj 
•nd  It  seems  they  will  continue  to  beij 
gry,'  he  said.  The  local  Church  Aid  org* 
tion  bad  paid  out  more  than  Rl.OOO  (c 
on  the  food  vouchers,  and  to  make  a  f i  rther 
distribution  to  more  than  SCO  famlj  es  it 
would  launch  a  nation-wide  fund-i  ilslng 
campaign.  The  Border  Council  of  Ch  r 
would  meet  this  week  to  plan  this. 

'In  the  meantime  while  we  are  trylhg  to 
keep  death  away  with  emergency  suppl  es  we 
will  continue  to  plead  with  the  authorities 
to  see  that  rations  are  resumed  as  bef4 
lamllies  without  a  breadwinner,'  he  saU 
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OmciAL  Spobts  Policy  of 

The  present  state  of  South  Africa's 
policy  Is  one  of  confusion,  arising  fn 
tempts  by  the  Minister  of  Sports, 
Koomhof,  to  make  a  reality  of  the 
national  sports  policy"  which  was  ann 
by  Prime  Minister  Vorster  in  Parliam^t  on 
22  April.  1971. 

This  policy  defines  multi-national  spi  ^i 
competitions  In  which  more  than  one  f  Ration 
compete — black  South  Africans  being  split 
Into  three  nations  (Bantu.  Indian  and 
Coloured) .  Prior  to  the  South  African  Games 
In  April  1973  ingredient  of  multi-national 
sports  competitions  was  the  partlclpaiion  of 
foreign  teams  (or  foreign  individuals 
case  of  Individual  sports) . 

The  policy  was  dented  at  the  SA 
when  foreign  teams  which  had  been 
for  the  football  tournament  withdrew 
last  minute.  Under  pressure  from  tl 
ganizers  and  the  black  football  bodi 
bad  already  prepared  their  teams,  th 
emment  adjusted  the  policy  and  allo^d^  the 
tournament  to  proceed  with  SA  whlte^  play- 
ing the  Bantu.  Indian  and  Coloured  [jeams. 

After  the  South  African  Games  In  Pij  Hcria, 
the  Ooveminent  was  faced  with  conOctlng 
Imperatives.  On  the  one  hand,  it  had  to  re- 
cover ground  lost  to  the  hardliners,  ^io  re- 
ject any  sport  across  colour  lines,  qb  the 
other  hand,  it  needed  to  continue  to  |roject 
an  "enlightened"  Imagine  for  InternW'lonal 
c(Hi  sumption. 

WCIGHTI.ITTZ]t     BANITKO 

Thus  in  June  1973  the  Oovernmei  it  re- 
fused permission  for  an  African  weigh  lifter, 
Archie  Kasyamhuru.  to  compete  for  Rl  jdesla 
in  a  match  against  South  Africa  in  Job  nnes- 
burg.  Tet  in  April  the  same  welgt  Jlf ter, 
Kasyamhuru,  had  competed  In  the  Pretoria 
Games.'  And  in  July  1073  the  Goveniment 
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refused  to  grant  a  passport  to  non-racial 
cricket  chief  Hassan  Howa  who  planned  to 
visit  London  to  meet  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Cricket  Conference. 

"HONOEAKT     WHITE"     STATDS 

But  at  the  end  of  Augtist  the  Government 
granted  permission  for  a  return  fight  in 
Johannesburg  between  black  American  Bob 
Foster,  the  world  llght-heavywelght  champ- 
Ion,  and  SA's  (white)  Pierre  Pourle.  Bob 
Foster  enjoyed  "honorary  white"  status  in 
Johannesburg  while  he  prepared  for  his  world 
title  fight  on  30  November.  He  was  granted 
his  visa  in  spite  of  earlier  making  strong 
statements  about  South  Africa. 

This  was  followed  early  in  September  by 
another  passport  withdrawal.  Mr.  Morgan 
Naldoo.  president  of  the  Non-Racial  Swim- 
ming Federation,  had  his  passport  confiscated 
before  his  departure  to  Belgrade  where  South 
Africa's  membership  of  the  International 
Swimming  Federation  was  being  discussed. 
This  probably  contributed  to  the  decision 
adopted  by  the  Federation  to  expel  South 
Africa  from  international  swimming.  Mr. 
Naldoo's  absence  was  compensated  by  the 
presence  In  Belgrade  of  two  delegates  of  the 
South  African  Non-Racial  Olympic  Com- 
mittee. 

MULTIRACIAt.  CRICKET  MATCHES   BUT  THEN    .    .    . 

This  ambivalence  was  to  develop  further 
with  the  granting  of  visas  to  two  black  crick- 
eters who  were  Included  In  a  team  s|x>nsored 
by  a  well-known  English  cricket  adminis- 
trator. Mr.  Derek  Robins.  Pakistani  Younls 
Ahmed  and  West  Indian  John  Shepherd 
toured  South  Africa  with  the  Derek  Robins 
cricket  team.  Most  of  the  matches  were 
played  against  white  teams,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  against  an  African  eleven.  For 
accepting  to  play  In  SA,  Tounnls  Ahmed  has 
been  banned  for  life  by  the  Pakistan  Cricket 
Body. 

CRICKET    IB    BANNED    ON     PRTVATE    SPORTSFIEU) 

But  during  the  Robins  cricket  tour  on 
5  October — Dr.  Koomhof  Issued  a  special 
proclamation  banning  multi-racial  sport  on 
private  grounds.  This  far-reaching  piece  of 
legislation  is  being  used  to  stop  the  multi- 
racial Aurora  Cricket  Club  of  Pietermartitz- 
burg  playing  matches  against  other  clubs  on 
privately-owned  sportsflelds.  Previously 
Group  Areas  legislation  effectively  covered 
multi-racial  sports  only  on  Government  or 
Municipal  property. 

The  proclamation,  whose  Implications  are 
said  to  t>e  stupefying  legal  experts,  extends 
restrictions  on  the  occupation  of  group  areas 
by  members  of  other  races  to  any  person  who 
is  at  any  time  present.  In,  or  upon  any  land 
or  premises  In  the  controlled  area  or  a  group 
area  .  .  .  for  a  substantial  period  of  time. 

It  was  followed  by  a  police  raid  during  a 
match  played  by  the  Aurora  Club  in  Pieter- 
marltzburg  on  13  October.  The  match  was 
Interrupted  and  names  of  the  players  and 
oOlcials  taken.  The  Club  officials  who  are  well- 
known  SA  cricketers,  have  announced  that 
they  will  fight  any  prosecution,  if  necessary 
up  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  November,  Dr.  Koomhof  granted  a  visa 
to  black  tennis  star  Arthur  Ashe  to  allow 
him  to  play  In  the  SA  Open  which  started  in 
Johannesburg  on  19  November.  Ashe  had 
been  refused  visas  twice  In  the  past  few  years 
because  of  his  "anti-SA  statements".  It  ap- 
pears the  decision  was  pit>mpted  by  a  prob- 
able ban  of  SA  by  the  powerful  World  Tennis 
Professional  Association  of  which  Ashe  Is 
vice-president. 

It  Is  difficult  to  guess  the  future  direction 
of  SA's  sports  policy.  The  Johannesburg  Star 
of  14  October,  1973  describes  the  Govern- 
ment's aporta  policy  as  "so  confusing  lately 
that  the  Ide*  has  got  abroad  that,  in  fact. 


there  Is  no  policy — that  everything  Is  played 
by  ear".  Dr.  Danle  Craven,  SA's  rugby  boss, 
has  come  under  heavy  criticism  for  predicting 
that  rugby  was  finished  at  the  international 
level,  on  the  basis  that  although  other  coun- 
tries can  still  visit  SA  it  has  become  impos- 
sible tar  South  African  white  rugby  teams 
to  tour  overseas,  due  to  demonstrations — or 
Government  bans  in  the  case  of  New  Zealand 
and  Argentina. 

Dr.  Craven  was  also  attacked  for  predicting 
mixed  trials  for  the  selection  of  future  rugby 
teams.  Putting  the  record  straight.  Dr.  Craven 
is  quoted  In  the  Johannesburg  Sunday  Ex- 
press (11  November.  1973)  as  follows:  "I  was 
criticised  for  suggesting  mixed  trials — some- 
thing I  have  never  said.  But  there  are  people 
who  don't  know  the  difference  between  mixed 
trials  and  a  side  chosen  on  merit.  It  is  a  prin- 
ciple, not  a  method". 

He  went  on  to  say  "All  we  have  asked  for  Is 
that  Springbok  teams  be  selected  on  merit. 
Nothing  has  come  of  It  so  far,  but  that's 
where  we  are  going  to  finish  up — selecting 
sides  on  merit." 

It  is  probable  that  Dr.  Craven  would  clear 
such  a  statement  with  the  Government.  If 
so,  one  may  expect  more  sacred  apartheid 
cows  to  be  slaughtered  on  the  altar  of  Inter- 
national sports  relations. 

SOUTH  AFRICA'S  RECORD  IN  INTERNATIONAL  SPORT 

1956.  South  African  all-white  Table  Tennis 
Union  expelled  by  ITTP  Affiliation  given  to 
Non-Itaclal  Table  Tennis  Federation.  South 
African  Government  has  consistently  refused 
passports  to  Non-Racial  teams  entered  for 
World  Championships  since  1956. 

1963.  South  Africa  barred  from  Tokyo 
Olympics. 

1964.  South  Africa  suspended  from  World 
Football  by  FIFA. 

1964.  South  Africa  barred  from  Interna- 
tional competition  by  World  Fencing  body. 

1967.  Mexico  refuses  visa  to  South  African 
team  for  Mini  Olympics. 

1968.  Mexico  refuses  to  invite  South  Africa 
to  Olympics.  IOC  Executive  confirms  this 
decision  by   withdrawing   Invitation. 

1968.  South  Africa  expelled  from  World 
Boxing  by  AIBA. 

1968.  Cricket  tour  of  South  Africa  by 
British  Team  cancelled  by  MCC. 

1969.  Hungary  refuses  visas  to  South  Afri- 
can Team  for  Wcwld  Pentathlon  Champion- 
ships. 

1969.  International  Judo  Federation  refuses 
South  African  membership. 

1970.  British  Government  requests  cancel- 
lation of  cricket  tour  of  Britain  by  a  South 
African  team.  MCC  cancels  tour. 

1970.  South  African  team  barred  from  world 
Netball  Champlonahip. 

1970.  South  African  team  barred  from 
World  Gymnastics  Championships  In  Yugo- 
slavia. 

1970.  South  Africa  suspended  from  Davis 
Cup  following  boycotts  by  most  European 
countries  and  demonstrations  in  Norway, 
Sweden  and  Britain. 

1970.  South  Africa  expelled  from  Olympic 
Movement  by  IOC. 

1970.  South  Africa  barred  from  World 
Cycling  Championships,  and  expelled  from 
WC. 

1970.  South  Africa  barred  from  interna- 
tional Athletic  ccHnpetitions  by  lAAF. 

1970.  Following  countries  withdraw  from 
South  Africa  Games  after  accepting  invita- 
tions: US,  Belgium,  Italy,  West  Germany. 

1970.  Australia  suspends  athletic  relations 
with  South  Africa. 

1970.  South  Africa  suspended  from  World 
Wrestling  by  FILA. 

1970.  South  Africa  barred  from  World  Soft- 
ball Championships  in  Japan. 

1973.  South  Africa  re-admitted  to  Davis 
Cup  In  Latin  American  Zone. 
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1972.  South  Africa  non-starter  at  Munich 
Olympics  and  Rhodesia  barred  in  extremis  to 
save  the  Games. 

1973.  Argentine  Oovernment  bans  all 
sports  contact  with  South  Africa,  Including 
Davis  Cup  match. 

1973.  Brazil  Government  bans  Davis  Cup 
match  on  Brazilian  territory. 

1973.  New  Zealand  Government  forces 
cancellation  of  Rugby  Tour  by  a  South  Afri- 
can Team. 

1973.  South  Africa  expelled  from  World 
Swimming  by  PINA. 

1973.  New  Zealand  Government  decides  to 
refuse  entry  to  South  African  Women's  team 
for  Federation  Cup  (Tennis) . 

1973.  FIFA  President  Sir  Stanley  Rouse  is 
forced  to  back  down  and  reverse  decision 
taken  by  FIFA  Executive  to  lift  South  Afri- 
ca's suspension  to  allow  International  foot- 
ball matches  at  South  African  Games.  Prior 
to  reversal  of  decision  both  Brazil  and  West 
Germany  had  been  forced  to  withdraw  their 
teams. 

1973.  Australian  Government  decides  to  re- 
fuse all  visas  including  transit  visas  to  all 
South  African  sportsmen  belonging  to  racial 
sports  organisations. 

1973.  Supreme  Council  for  Sport  in  Africa 
calls  for  expulsion  of  all  racist  South  Afri- 
can organisations  from  International  Federa- 
tions and  decides  to  grant  affiliation  to  Non- 
Racial  organisations  who  triply  for  member- 
ship of  African  sports  confederations. 

1973.  The  South  African  Amateur  Swim- 
ming Federation  (Non-Racial)  is  given  full 
membership  of  the  African  Swimming  Con- 
federation. 

Compiled  by  Chris  D.  deBroglio  for  SAN- 
ROC  (South  African  Non-Racial  Committee 
for  Olympic  Sports) 

QUOTES 

In  the  past  three  months  the  New  Zealand 
Oovernment  has  taken  three  steps  to  cut  ties 
with  SA.  In  September,  It  announced  that  all 
tariff  preferences  offered  to  SA  would  be  re- 
voted  on  30  December."  In  October,  a  world- 
fide  market  research  group  was  prevented 
from  conducting  an  c^inlon  survey  in  New 
Zealand  because  one  of  the  survey's  custom- 
ers was  SA.  The  survey  was  related  to  travel, 
trade  and  tourism,  but  the  New  Zealand  Gov- 
ernment suspected  the  siirvey  was  being 
conducted  as  a  result  of  the  decision  not  to 
allow  the  Springbok  rugby  team  into  the 
country.'  In  November,  the  SA  Women's  Fed- 
eration Cup  Tennis  team  was  excluded  from 
New  Zealand.' 

Australia  has  announced  that  from  Sep- 
tember 1974,  South  Africa  will  not  form  part 
of  the  consortium  which  elected  an  executive 
director  to  the  Boards  of  the  Intematk>nal 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  World  Bank.  At  pres- 
ent SA  forms  part  of  a  group  consisting  of 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and.  In  the  case  of 
the  fund  only,  Swaziland  and  North  Samoa 
which  elects  an  executive  director  and  has 
the  right  to  appoint  an  alternative  director. 
If  SA  gained  admission  to  another  voting 
group  in  the  IMF,  because  of  the  status  of 
the  other  countries  In  the  alternate  group, 
representation  on  committees  like  the  group 
of  20  and  other  key  bodies  might  be  denied.* 

In  a  note  accompan3rlng  his  1974  Foreign 
Ministry  Budget,  the  Dutch  Foreign  Minis- 
ter said  that  Holland  rejected  SA's  apartheid 
policy  and  planned  to  stop  subsidizing  emi- 
gration to  SA.  Holland  would  also  Increase 
its  contribution  to  the  anti-apartheid  fund 
of  the  UN,  and  give  support  to  the  interna- 
tional Defence  and  Aid  Fund. 


'  "The  Star'  Johannesburg,  20  October.  1973 

•  "The  Star',  29  September,  1973 

*  "The  Star",  Johannesburg,  29  September. 
1973 
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FERTILIZER  SHORTAGE 

The  SPEAKEHl  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mathis)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  all  my  colleagues  are  well  aware,  the 
Fertilizer  Institute  in  conjunction  with 
all  their  members,  is  launching  a  major 
lobby  effort  against  my  legislation  to 
place  an  embargo  on  fertilizer  exports 
until  a  sufficient  domestic  supply  has 
been  guaranteed.  As  chief  sponsor  of  this 
legislation,  I  feel  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  answer  the  charges  being  hurled 
at  the  Congress,  particularly  the  105 
Members  who  cosponsored  the  legislation 
with  me. 

I  want  the  members  who  comprise  the 
Fertilizer  Institute  to  know  that  Congress 
fully  realizes  the  necessity  for  interna- 
tional trade,  but  this  legislation  was  in- 
troduced to  underscore  the  severity  of  the 
fertilizer  shortage  to  officials  in  this  ad- 
ministration who  can  correct  these  prob- 
lems. It  has  become  increasingly  appar- 
ent that  many  of  the  trade  policies  in 
which  this  administration  has  engaged 
are  working  to  the  detriment  of  the 
United  States  and  not  to  our  advantage. 
I  felt  that  only  through  such  decisive 
action  could  the  gravity  of  the  problem 
be  effectively  conveyed  to  them.  In  the 
absence  of  such  congressional  pressure,  I 
feel  the  Department  of  Agriculture  would 
have  ignored  the  American  farmer  in 
this  situation.  In  an  earlier  speech  I 
stated  that  the  Etepartment  never  really 
acknowledged  a  problem  imtil  my  bill  had 
been  introduced  with  54  cosponsors.  At 
that  time  they  published  a  press  release 
which  stated  that  nitrogen  fertilizer  was 
short  in  29  States  and  tight  in  15.  It  also 
stated  that  phosphate  and  potash  sup- 
plies were  short  in  30  and  24  States 
respectively. 

In  the  March  issue  of  Farm  Journal,  - 
Mr.  John  Frazier,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Grain  and  Feed  Association,  said 
that  the  livestock  industry's  annual  re- 
quirement for  dicalcium  phosphate  is 
about  1.6  million  tons  and  the  supply  is 
only  about  1.3  million  tons.  The  manu- 
facturers of  this  product  state  that  they 
simply  cannot  manufacture  without 
phosphoric  acid.  The  absolutely  incredi- 
ble part  of  this  is  that  the  Commerce  De- 
partment is  predicting  a  76.6-percent  in- 
crease in  exports  of  phosphoric  acid  for 
the  first  half  of  this  year  over  the  same 
comparable  time  in  1973.  The  second  half 
of  1974  is  predicted  to  be  increased  by 
96  percent.  I  challenge  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  prove  the  rationality 
of  such  proposals. 

On  March  18,  I  received  a  copy  of  a 
letter  sent  by  the  Central  Resources 
Corp.  of  New  York,  to  the  Fertilizer  In- 
stitute, Secretary  Earl  Butz,  and  Dr. 
John  T.  Dunlop,  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council.  The  reference  of  the  letter  was 
to  refute  my  legislation  and  was  so 
headed.  However,  the  entire  first  para- 
graph was  an  announcement,  and  I  will 
quote  directly: 

We  are  pleased  to  advise  you  herewith  that 
we  have  made  our  first  sale  of  a  shipload  of 
approximately  10/15  thousand  metric  tons  of 


compound  fertilizer  manufactured  by  our 
Dutch  subsidiary.  The  shipment  is  about  to 
be  loaded  on  the  S/S  Bulk  Pioneer  in  Holland 
for  arrival  in  the  United  States  in  time  for 
spring  application  season. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  such  a 
transaction  could  not  have  been  made  8 
weeks  ago,  and  I  seriously  doubt  that  one 
would  have  been  made  at  this  point  in 
time  had  it  not  been  for  pressure  from 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  think  of  no  other 
sector  of  the  Nation  of  greater  impor- 
tance and  dependence  than  agriculture. 
It  is  the  basic  industry  of  the  «itire  Na- 
tion and  its  preservation  as  a  viable  in- 
dustry is  crucial.  The  motivation  behind 
the  introduction  of  my  legislation  was 
and  is  to  influence  full  recognition  of 
this  fact  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  farmers  in  this  country  are  desper- 
ately searching  for  some  indication  of 
awareness  and  vmderstanding  on  the  part 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
is  made  more  difficult  when  the  head  of 
the  Department  seems  to  reflect  the  in- 
terest of  large  agribusinesses  and  large 
farming  corporations.  The  small  farmer 
needs  an  effective  voice  to  speak  for  him 
and  I  can  assure  every  Member  of  this 
House  that  my  legislation  is  made  in  be- 
half of  the  small  farmers  who  produce 
the  majority  of  food  and  fiber  in  this 
country. 


THE  56TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 
OF  BIELARUS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  March 
25  marks  the  56th  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  the  Bielarusian  National 
Republic,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  today  to  join  my  coUeagues 
in  the  Congress  in  commemorating  this 
important  date  in  the  distinguished 
history  of  Bielarus. 

Bielarusians  are  people  of  an  ancient 
culture  and  an  illustrious  past.  As  early 
as  1529  a  code  of  laws  was  written  In 
the  Bielarusian  language.  It  is  considered 
by  historians  to  be  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete handwritten  codes  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

The  Bielarusian  people  have  been 
known  under  most  confusing  and  Im- 
proper terminology  in  English  as  Byelo- 
russians and  White  Russians.  That  ter- 
minology is  incorrect  and  offensive  to 
Bielarusian  national  pride  because  it 
was  taken  from  the  Russian  language 
and  not  the  Bielarusian  languge.  The 
Bielarusian  Coordinating  Committee  of 
Clilcago  has  informed  me  that  the 
people  of  their  country  prefer  to  be  called 
Bielarusians  and  prefer  the  country  of 
their  ancestry  be  called  Bielarus. 

In  1917,  the  All -Bielarusian  Congress, 
representing  all  political  parties  and 
groups,  convened  in  Miensk  and  over- 
whelmingly adopted  a  resoluticm  of  self- 
determination  and  elected  a  council  or 
"rada"  to  implement  that  resolution.  Al- 
though   occupied    and    dominated    by 
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neighboring  nations  for  over  three  e  n- 
turies,  the  heroic  people  of  Blelarus  ne  'er 
lost  their  identity,  traditions,  culturej  or 
language.  On  March  25,  1918,  their  nida 
solemnly  proclaimed  the  nation's  inde- 
pendence from  Russian  tsarism. 

During   the  months   following   i: 
pendence,  however,  the  Red  Army 
cupied    Blelarus    and    after    that, 
brutal  face  of  Stalin's  communism  bei 
to  manifest  itself.  Churches  were  d: 
mlted  or  turned  Into  stables  and  wi 
houses,  farms  were  forcibly  coUectiv 
and  nearly  all  of  the  nationalist  leai 
ship,    thousands    of    scholars,    wri 
teachers,  state  ofiQcials,  and  students 
arrested,  deported,  or  just  "liquida 
in  jail.  Even  the  language  of  Biel 
was  revised  In  1933  by  replacing  cer 
words   and   other   characteristics 
the  Russian  equivalent. 

The  courageous  people  of  Blelarus  ( ire 
continuing  their  struggle  to  presei've 
their  culture,  traditions,  tind  languafie, 
despite  the  terrible  losses  sustained  in 
World  War  n  and  despite  the  contin- 
uing, and  now  ofiQcial,  Soviet  policy  of 
russiflcation.  Resistance  in  Blelarus  to 
russiflcatlon  remains  very  strong,  liot 
only  among  the  older  generation,  tut 
among  the  new  young  writers,  poets,  his- 
torians, artists,  and  scientists. 

The  hyprocrisy  of  this  Soviet  policj  is 
Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  though  Bie!  a- 
rus  has  a  seat  in  the  United  Nations,  ai  nd 
was  one  of  the  founding  members,  ne|  ^r- 
ly  all  of  those  "representing"  Bielaius 
are  Russians. 

In  1973  the  Soviet  Russian  Government 
Introduced  a  new  economic  and  adminis- 
trative districting  of  the  entire  territ 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  based  on  seven  districts. 
This  new  partition  Ignores  complebfly 
the  existing  ethnic  groups  and  the  u 
republics  of  the  U.S.8.R..  as  well  as  t 
national  needs.  This  new  administ 
tive  partition  is  based  on  the  aim  to 
crease  the  might  of  the  Russian  em 
and  consolidate  non-Russian  nation 
ties  into  a  single  Soviet  Russian  na 
by  speeding  the  process  of  russificatlbn 

Because  of  the  vicious  cultural  opprlfcs 
sion,  the  occupation,  and  the  domlna 
of  their  homeland  by  the  Soviets,  m 
Blelaruslan  people  emigrated  and  tl 
are  some  5  million  of  these  enterprl; 
and  resoiu'cef  ul  people  and  their  desce: 
ants  In  our  own  Nation.  They  and  oti 
Bielarusian  immigrants  in  the  free  w 
carry  on  the  struggle  for  freedom,  h 
rights,  suid  dignity  of  their  people 
keep  the  peoples  of  the  free  world 
formed  of  the  plight  of  the  people 
Blelarus. 

The  Bielarusian   Coordinating   Co^n- 
mlttee  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  Is  dedica 
the    restoration    of    human    liberty 
Blelarus  and  I  commend  its  mem' 
and  friends  for  their  outstanding  effi 
to  awaken  the  consciousness  of  free 
pies  everywhere  and  to  lighten  the  bi 
den  suffered  by  the  people  of  Bielarusj. 

I  am  honored  to  join  Americans  of 
Bielarusian  heritage  in  Chicago  and  !all 
over  this  Nation  as  they  celebrate  this 
56th  aimlversary  of  Bielarusian  Inde- 
pendence and  I  extend  to  them  my 
warmest  best  wishes  as  they  continue!  to 
contribute  mightily  to  the  United  Stt 
and  its  ideals  of  freedom  and  hurajan 
dignity. 


of 


This  year  the  Bielarusian  Coordinating 
Committee  celebrated  the  suinlversary 
of  independence  with  an  observance  din- 
ner yesterday  at  the  Regency  Inn,  5319 
West  Diversey,  Chicago,  HI.  The  com- 
mittee has  also  sent  letters  to  all  dele- 
gation heads  of  the  United  Nations  urg- 
ing them  to  bring  the  matter  of  inde- 
pendence for  Bielanxs  and  other  non- 
Russian  nations  in  the  U.S.S.R.  onto  the 
agenda  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  for  discussion  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  letter  to  the  Presidium 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  has  also  been  mailed,  and 
so  that  every  Member  of  Congress  can 
have  the  opportunity  to  see  their  appeal, 
I  am  inserting  a  portion  of  this  letter  in 
the  Record  and  urge  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  it. 

The  excerpt  from  the  letter  follows: 

BlELARITSIAN     CCMBDINATINa     COM- 
MITTEE OF  Chicago,  Illinois. 
I  An  Open  Letter] 

To    THE    PRESIDIXTM    OF    THE    SUPREME    SOVIET 

OF  THE  Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist 
Repttblics, 
Moscow,  U.S.S.R. 

YotTB  Excellencies:  This  letter  Is  being 
addressed  to  you  by  Blelarusian-born  Amer- 
icans and  Americans  of  Blelaruslan  ancestry, 
whose  fathers  and  mothers  either  were  or 
still  are  laborers,  farmers,  craftsmen,  teach- 
ers and  other  professionals. 

There  are  among  us  those  who  had  lived 
through  three  occupations  of  our  native 
Blelarus,  namely:  the  Polish  and  Russian 
when  Blelarus  and  Ukraine  were  divided  at 
Riga  Treaty  in  1921  between  you,  the  Red 
Russia  and  Poland;  the  Soviet  and  the  Nazi 
German.  There  are  those  of  us  who  were 
still  children  or  in  oxu  early  teens  and  had 
seen  with  our  own  eyes  the  holocaust  of 
World  War  II  and  the  crimes  and  atrocities 
perpetrated  on  our  peaceful  and  innocent 
people  by  both  the  Nazis  and  the  Commu- 
nists directed  from  Moscow  because  they  re- 
fused to  side  and  support  either  one  of  you. 

Those  of  us,  who  had  survived  all  the 
terror  and  massacres  of  our  fellow  country- 
men and  who  were  blessed  by  the  Almighty 
to  find  abode  in  the  Western  World,  have 
been  deeply  discouraged  by  your  actions  in 
the  post-war  period  and  even  today.  We  have 
followed  every  printed  word  by  your  govern- 
ment that  we  can  get  hold  of  and  we  find 
that  you  maliciously  misrepresent  the  facts. 
Today  we  decided  to  challenge  you  and  re- 
fute your  false  allegations  and  accusations 
by  presenting  the  facts  to  all  member  dele- 
gations of  the  United  Nations  and  their 
heads  of  the  states. 

We  want  the  United  Nations  and  all  free- 
dom loving  people  in  the  entire  world  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  non-Russian  Republics 
and  their  peoples  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
support  and  demand  complete  national  in- 
dependence for  all  of  them,  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  had  In  demanding  independ- 
ence for  the  colonial  peoples  in  Africa  and 
Asia  and  other  parts  In  the  world,  which, 
according  to  your  Soviet  Russian  terminol- 
ogy, were  held  by  Western  capitalists. 

The  Western  capitalist  colonies,  even  the 
smallest  ones  like  Grenada,  which  numbers 
only  100.000  people  and  which  was  given 
Independence  recently,  have  been  disappear- 
ing. Now,  what  about  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
largest  colonial  empire  on  earth,  which  is 
dominated  in  almost  its  entirety  by  the  Rus- 
sians and  carries  the  expansionist  imperial- 
istic policies  of  the  Tsarist  Russia?  When 
will  you  let  the  non-Russian  peoples,  who 
number  by  the  millions  like  Blelarus,  Uk- 
raine, Latvia,  Estonia.  Uzbekistan.  Kazakhla, 
Lithuania.  Georgia,  Azerbaijan,  Moldavia, 
Tajikistan,  Kirghizia.  Armenia  and  Turk- 
menia,  to  form  their  own  Independent  states 


and  conduct  their  own  affairs  without  your 
Interference  and  directives? 

You  have  been  telling,  for  Instance,  that 
the  non-Rusalan  peoples  In  the  Soviet  Union 
have  been  enjoying  same  privileges  and  same 
equality  as  the  Russians  do  and  what  a 
farce,  an  irony  and  misrepresentation  it  Is? 
The  Blelaruslan  people  cannot  even  go  to 
see  their  relatives  in  the  Western  countries 
without  first  getting  permission  from  Mos- 
cow, and  those  coming  from  the  West  as 
visitors  and  wanting  to  see  their  birth  places, 
or  visit  their  relatives  in  villages,  cannot 
get  the  permission  from  the  Byelorussian 
Soviet  Government  In  Minsk,  but  the  matter 
must  be  cleared  first  with  Moscow.  Is  this 
the  kind  of  equality  the  Blelaruslan  people 
are  getting  from  you? 

You  accuse  the  post-world  war  emigrants 
of  crimes  committed  against  humanity,  but 
you  have  no  proof  for  that  because  those 
who  work  for  free  Blelarus  were,  as  we  stated 
in  our  first  paragraph  of  this  letter,  children 
and  In  our  early  teens  and  could  In  no  way 
be  m  a  position  to  carry  out  acts  of  which 
you  accuse  us  and  besmear  our  good  names. 
Naturally,  there  were  some  who  collaborated 
and  even  served  in  German  armed  forces, 
but  they  Joined  in  revenge  for  Communist 
perpetration  of  crimes  when  they  discovered 
that  their  relatives  were  murdered  by  the 
NKVD  members  before  Blelarus  was  taken 
over  by  the  Nazis,  or  those  whose  relatives 
were  massacred  by  your  red  guerrillas  who 
infested  Blelaruslan  forests  and  fought  not 
so  much  against  the  German  armies  but  the 
peaceful  and  Innocent  Blelaruslan  people 
in  order  to  turn  them  anti-German.  They 
would  set  mines  by  villages  on  nearby  roads 
at  night,  and  when  the  Germans  were  to 
pass  through  during  the  day,  the  mines 
would  explode  killing  several  Germans  and 
the  rest  would  become  outrageous  and 
punished  the  villagers  for  your  crimes  by 
destroying  their  homes  and  often  burning 
our  people  alive.  Many  Blelarusians  were  also 
killed  in  this  same  manner  if  they  bad  to 
travel  that  particular  road  when  mines  were 
set  and  their  life  wsis  like  an  inferno.  There 
was  no  peace  at  night  or  during  the  day. 
At  night  they  trembled  from  fear  because 
the  red  guerrillas  coiild  butcher  them  if 
they  refused  to  cooperate  with  them  and  in  a 
daytime  they  were  afraid  of  the  German  re- 
taliation against  them  for  the  crimes  insti- 
gated by  your  red  guerrillas. 

Article  17  of  the  Soviet  Union's  Constitu- 
tion states  that:  "The  right  freely  to  secede 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  Is  reserved  to  every  Union 
Republic,"  but  in  practice  this  cannot  be 
carried  out.  We  do  not  think  we  should  go 
into  detail  again  to  explain  what  you  did  with 
those  who  dared  to  speak  for  more  freedom 
and  for  complete  sovereignty.  You  know  It 
well  yourselves — you  killed  them.  And  our 
people  were  not  and  are  not  more  nationalist 
than  all  other  nations  In  the  world  of  which 
you  also  accuse  us  and  our  emigrant  leaders. 

Therefore,  for  the  sake  of  God  and  hu- 
manity, on  the  occasion  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  of  Blelarus  by  the  Third 
Constitutional  Act,  dated  March  26,  1918, 
which  event  is  observed  by  aU  Blelarusians 
in  the  Free  World,  including  Blelaruslan 
Americans,  we  appeal  to  you,  the  Russian 
Communist  leaders,  to  take  your  red  mask  off 
of  your  faces  and  tell  the  truth  to  the  world 
that  under  the  Soviet  Union  Russian  expan- 
ionist  and  Imperialistic  motives  are  hidden 
and  that  the  non-Russian  Soviet  Republics 
are  not  free,  as  you  advocate,  but  that  you 
will  give  back  to  them  complete  Independ- 
ence and  soon. 

Let  God,  the  Almighty,  be  the  Just  Judge 
of  It  all  and  let  His  word  come  true  that 
thou  shall  not  take  advantage  of  thy  neigh- 
bor. So  be  it  known  to  the  entire  world  that 
the  power  of  His  prayer  U  stronger  than  the 
steel  and  atoms.  We  pray  and  put  our  inten- 
tions and  ourselves  today  at  the  feet  of  Jesus 
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Christ,  our  Saviour,  and  the  goodwlU  of  aU 
mankind. 

The      BIXLAR0SIAN      COOSDINATIirG 

CoMMiTTXE  OF  Chicago,  Illinois 
Dated  at  ChlcAgo,  Illinois,  this  25th  day 
of  March,  AJ>.  1974. 


HARRINGTON  AND  STARK  MOVE  TO 
FORCE  DISCLOSURE  OP  MILITARY 
ALERT  FACTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Harrikg- 
ton)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

BbJr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
gether with  my  colleague  Congressman 
Stark,  of  California,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  of  Inquiry  to  compel 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  to 
provide  the  Congress  with  hitherto  im- 
revealed  information  on  the  military 
alert — ^Defense  Condition  Status  3 — 
called  during  the  night  of  October  24, 
1973,  at  the  height  of  the  Mideast  crisis. 

At  some  time  after  1 1 :  30  on  October  24, 
1973,  a  militai-y  alert  of  American  con- 
ventional and  nuclear  forces  was  ordered. 
Neither  the  American  people  nor  the 
Congress  know  why  this  alert  was  or- 
dered, or  who  ordered  it,  or  how  close 
the  world  came  to  nuclear  war  during 
this  crisis.  Because  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  reneged  on  his  promise  of  October  25, 
to  reveal  the  pertinent  information 
within  a  week.  Congressman  Stark  and 
I  are  filing  a  resolution  of  inquiry — 
one  of  the  strongest  tools  the  House  has 
to  get  information  from  the  executive 
branch — to  get  the  facts.  The  people  of 
this  country  have  a  right  to  know — 
especially  when  their  lives  are  at  stake. 

A  resolution  of  inquiry  puts  the  force 
of  the  whole  House  of  Representatives 
behind  a  demand  for  information  from 
the  executive  branch.  In  this  case,  the 
resolution  of  inquiry  is  directed  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  By  the  rules  of  the 
House,  the  committee  to  which  the  reso- 
luti(m  is  referred  has  7  legislative  days — 
excluding  the  first  or  last  day — in  which 
it  is  to  act  on  the  resolution.  We  expect 
that  our  resolution  of  inquiry  win  be 
referred  to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
and  that  by  April  4  the  committee  will 
have  c<«npleted  its  consideration  of  the 
resolution.  At  that  time,  the  privilege 
granted  the  resolution  by  the  rules  and 
the  practice  of  the  House  will  make  it 
possible  for  virtually  immediate  con- 
sideration by  the  whole  House. 

Failing  State  Department  release  of 
the  information  requested  in  our  resolu- 
tion— or  an  acceptable  State  Department 
agreement  with  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee to  provide  the  requested  informa- 
tion— on  April  4  we  expect  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  obtain  the  ratification 
of  the  House  as  a  whole.  While  we  are 
under  no  illusions  as  to  the  ultimate  au- 
thority of  the  resolution  of  inquiry,  we 
believe  that  this  administration  would  be 
most  ill-advised  were  it  to  attempt  to 
avoid  compliance  with  the  resolution.  We 
would  hope  that  forcing  the  issue  by  a 
vote  on  the  floor  of  the  House  could  be 
avoided  by  a  good-faith  effort  aa  the  part 
of  the  State  Department,  but  failing  such 
action,  we  will  actively  seek  passage  of 
the  resolution,  with  the  result  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  would  have  10  days 
in  which  to  comply  with  the  requests  and 


furnish  the  information  desired  by  the 
House. 

We  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  our 
conviction  that  the  Resolution  of  In- 
quiry we  have  introduced  conforms  with 
the  requirements  of  both  the  rules  and 
the  practice  of  the  House  as  far  as  its 
privileged  character  is  concerned.  The 
resolution  asks  only  for  facts — not  opin- 
ioas.  The  facts  requested  are  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  individual  to  whom  the 
resolution  is  directed — in  this  case  the 
Secretary  of  State.  No  investigations  are 
required  to  comply  with  the  information 
requested  by  the  resolution.  We  note,  in 
paiticular,  that  precedent  has  been  es- 
tablished for  requesting  information 
from  a  head  of  a  department  in  refer- 
ence to  a  statement  made  by  that  of- 
ficer. On  August  12,  1913,  Mr.  Frank  W. 
Mondell  of  Wyoming,  in  the  first  session 
of  the  63d  Congress,  offered  a  resolution 
requesting  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  certain  facts  upon  which  he 
based  spoken  charges.  On  a  point  of  or- 
der that  the  resolution  was  calling  for 
opinions,  not  facts.  Speaker  Clark  ruled 
that  a  request  for  facts  "on  which  he 
based"  certain  charges  did  not  constitute 
a  request  for  an  opinion,  and  hence  the 
point  of  order  was  overruled. 

We  realize  that  in  the  history  of  the 
House  the  Resolution  of  Inquiry  is  ordi- 
narily used  as  a  last  resort — when  other 
methods  of  obtaining  information  from 
the  executive  branch  have  failed.  Such 
is  the  case  in  this  instance.  The  Con- 
gress, and  the  press,  have  made  every 
reasonable  effort  to  get  the  Information 
promised  by  Secretary  Kissinger  in  his 
October  25  press  conference,  when  he 
said: 

We  do  not  think  it  Is  wise  at  this  moment 
to  go  into  the  detaUs  of  the  diplomatic  ex- 
changes that  prompted  this  decision.  Upon 
conclvislon  of  the  present  diplomatic  efforts, 
one  way  or  the  other,  we  will  make  the  rec- 
ord available,  and  we  will  be  able  to  go  into 
greater  detaU  . . . 

As  soon  as  there  Is  a  clear  outcome  we 
will  give  you  the  fuU  information.  And  after 
that  you  wiU  be  able  to  Judge  whether  the 
decisions  were  taken  hastily  or  improperly. 

We  will  be  prepared,  however,  and  I  am 
certsdn  within  a  week,  to  put  the  facts  be- 
fore you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  nearly  6 
months  since  Secretary  Kissinger  prom- 
ised release  of  the  information  that 
caused  a  global  alert  of  American  mili- 
tary forces,  but  we  still  do  not  know 
why — or  how — our  Nation  was  plunged 
into  a  crisis  that  President  Nixon  called 
the  most  difficult  crisis  we  have  had 
since  the  Cuban  confrontation  of  1962. 
Repeated  congressional  efforts  to  obtain 
the  desired  information,  even  if  on  a 
confidential  basis,  have  been  rebuffed  by 
administration  officials.  Even  the  high- 
est congressional  leaders  have  been  left 
in  the  dark. 

Our  resolution  asks  only  for  readily 
available  facts.  The  facts  desired — and 
the  reasons  the  country  needs  to  know — 
are  these: 

On  the  critical  day  of  October  24.  So- 
viet Ambassador  Anatoly  F.  Dobrynin  is 
said  to  have  delivered  two  important 
diplomatic  notes  to  President  Nixon. 
These  notes,  from  Communist  Party 
Chief  Leonid  Brezhnev,  have  been  char- 
acterized as  being  "brutal,"  "tough,"  or 


"leaving  very  little  to  the  imai'ination," 
and  it  is  claimed  that  these  notes  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  decision  to 
go  on  military  alert.  We  ask  for  the  texts 
of  these  diplomatic  messages.  Corre- 
spondingly, we  ask  for  the  texts  of  the 
messages  sent  by  President  Nixon  in  re- 
ply to  the  Soviet  leaders. 

In  his  prcos  conference  on  October  25, 
Secretary  Kissinger  refers  to  "the  ambi- 
guity of  some  of  the  actions  and  com- 
munications and  certain  readiness  meas- 
ures"— presumably  of  Soviety  military 
units — "that  caused  the  President  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  National  Security 
Council  last  night,  at  3  ajn.,  to  order  cer- 
tain precautionary  measures  to  be  taken 
by  the  United  States."  In  his  press  con- 
ference on  October  26,  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Schlesinger  refers  to  a  "plethora  of 
indicators" — referring,  presumably  to 
Soviet  military  actions — including  a  com- 
prehensive alert  of  Soviet  airborne  forces 
and  a  Soviet  naval  buildup  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. We  wonder  why  these  limited 
Eictions  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union 
were  met  by  a  global  alert  of  all  Ameri- 
can forces,  both  nuclsar  and  convention- 
al. Oiu-  resolution  asks:  "What  were  the 
actions  and  communications  and  certain 
readiness  measures  which  Secretary  Kis- 
singer cited  as  at  least  partial  cause  for 
the  alert?"  And  we  also  ask:  "What  were 
the  precautionary  measures — including 
the  so-called  Defense  Condition  Status 
3,  the  technical  term  for  the  alert— re- 
ferred to  by  the  Secretary?" 

In  the  same  statement  of  October  25, 
Secretary  Kissinger  also  indicates  that 
the  President  ordered  the  alert  at  3  am. 
on  October  25,  after  a  special  meeting 
of  the  National  Security  Council.  On  the 
following  day,  October  26,  Secretary 
Schlesinger  in  his  press  conference  said 
that  he,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  ordered 
the  alert  into  effect  at  11 :  30  p.m.  on  Octo- 
ber 24,  that  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil meeting  was  "abbreviated" — in  that 
the  full  membership  was  not  in  attend- 
ance— ^that  the  President  did  not  attend 
this  meeting,  and  that  the  President  "ap- 
proved the  entire  package"  about  3  a.m. — 
approximately  31,2  hours  aJter  the  Sec- 
retary said  he  had  implemented  the  alert 
status.  Our  resolution  asks  for  clarifica- 
tion of  the  many  ambiguities  of  available 
descriptions  of  the  process  used  in  call- 
ing the  alert.  We  ask  for  a  list  of  all 
meetings  pertinent  to  the  alert  decision, 
that  times  of  each  of  these  meetings,  the 
names  and  positions  of  the  individuals 
who  attended  these  meeUngs,  and  the 
decisions  arrived  at  in  the  course  of  each 
of  these  meetings.  This  information 
should  shed  light  on  the  confusion  over 
the  sequence  of  events  leading  to  the 
alert,  and  who  participated. 

President  Nixon  has  lei  t  the  impression 
that  he  personally  ordered  the  alert.  In 
the  President's  October  26  press  confer- 
ence, he  said: 

When  I  received  that  information  I  order- 
ed shortly  after  midnight  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing, an  alert  for  all  American  forces  around 
the  world.  .  . ." 

Yet,  considerable  uncertainty  exists, 
fueled  by  ambiguous  statements  from  the 
Secretaries  of  Defense  and  State,  as  to 
just  how  involved  the  President  was  in 
the  decision  to  go  on  alert.  Our  resolution 
asks:  "At  what,  exact  time  was  the  deci- 
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sion  made  to  order  a  Defense  Condition 
Statiu  3  Into  effect,  and  what  person  or 
persons  made  the  critical  decision?" 

We  are  gravely  concerned  that  on 
October  24  a  fateful  decision  to  move  our 
country  to  the  brink  of  nuclear  conflict 
was  made  by  a  small  group  of  men  in  the 
absence  of  participation  by  any  elected 
leader.  We  are  equally  distressed  that 
despite  promises  to  the  contrary,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  has  not  come  forth  with 
the  facts  to  support  his  contention  that 
the  "senior  officials  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment are  not  playing  with  the  lives 
of  the  American  people."'  We  would  like 
to  empl£u;e  our  trust  in  the  administra- 
tion. But  when  the  citizenry  and  the  Con- 
gress are  isolated  from  decisions  affecting 
the  survival  of  the  Nation,  by  an  ad- 
ministration whose  veracity  is  surely  sus- 
pect, nothing  less  than  the  full  disclo- 
sure of  the  facts  is  su;ceptable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  include 
the  text  of  the  resolution  of  Inquiry, 
which  I  am  introducing  today  with  t^e 
support  of  my  colleague.  Congressman 
Stark: 

resolution 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  ;  \a 
directed  to  submit  to  the  House  of  Repne- 
sentatlves  within  10  days  after  the  Kiopti^n 
of  this  resolution  the  following  inf ormatloh : 

(a)  The  text  of  all  diplomatic  messages  In 
the  possession  of  the  Secretary  of  State  lor 
the  Department  of  State  received  from  LeoQld 
Brezhnev.  General  Secretary  of  the  Pra^l- 
dium  of  the  C.P.S.U.  Central  Conimlttee|of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, '  or 
from  any  other  official  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socallst  Republics,  to  the  President  of  nUe 
United  States,  which  were  delivered  on  Oct 
ber  34  or  25.  1973. 

(b)  The  text  of  diplomatic  messages 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  possession  of  the  Secretary  of  State  |< 
the  Department  of  State,  as  replies  to  any  {of 
the  diplomatic  messages  referred  to  In  pi 
graph  (a). 

(c)  A  list  at  actions,  communications 
certain  readiness  measures  taken  by  the  ; 
Viet   Union   which    were  referred   to   In 
following  statement  made  by  the  Secret 
State   of   October   25,    1974:    "And   It   U 
ambl^lty  of  some  of  the  actions  and 
munlcatlons  and  certain  readiness  measv 
that  were  observed  that  caused  the  Pr* 
dent  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Natioilal 
Security  Council   last  night,  at  3  A.M., 
order  certain  precautionary  measxires  to. 
taken  by  the  United  States." 

(d)  A  list  of  the  precautionary  measu 
taken  by  the  United  States,  including  ftie 
initiation  of  a  Defense  Condition  Status  3, 
which  were  taken  by  the  United  States  4  ^d 
referred  to  by  the  Secretary  of  State  In  le 
statement  of  October  26,  1973,  referred!  ^ 
in  Paragraph  (c). 

(e)  A  list  of  all  meetings  attended  by  he 
Secretary  of  State  on  October  24  and  25,  llj  !3, 
at  which  the  conflict  in  the  Middle  East,  #id 
the  actions  of  the  Soviet  Union  referredylto 
In  paragraph  (c)  were  discussed,  and  wie 
times  of  all  such  meetings,  the  names  nd 
positions  of  aU  other  individuals  attendjng 
each  of  such  meetings,  and  the  declsiais 
arrived  at  In  the  course  of  each  of  s<(h 
meetings. 

(f)  Tlie  date  and  time  of  the  decUldm, 
made  in  October,  1973,  to  order  a  Defel  se 
Condition  Status  3.  and  the  name  of  w^ 
person  or  persons  making  that  decision. 


PERSONAL  FINANCIAL  DISCLOSUBE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under' a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentli 


man  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastenueier) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
more  than  a  decade  I  have  made  public 
an  accounting  of  my  personal  financial 
condition,  and  today,  I  am  continuing 
that  policy  by  placing  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  financial  statement  for 
the  calendar  year  1973. 

As  I  have  commented  many  times  in 
the  past,  I  believe  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  holders  of  high  office  in  general 
should  make  periodic  public  disclosures 
of  their  personal  finances.  Such  state- 
ments are  needed  to  provide  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  information  that  will 
enable  them  to  assess  whether  the  per- 
sonal holdings  of  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives and  public  leaders  have 
affected,  in  any  way,  the  performance  of 
their  public  trust.  Such  a  disclosure  is 
needed  now,  perhaps  more  than  ever,  and 
I  urge  the  passage  of  legislation,  such  as 
I  have  introduced,  H.R.  1868,  which  re- 
quires a  complete  public  disclosure  an- 
nually of  all  sources  of  income  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  members  of  the  Federal 
judiciary,  and  certain  employees  of 
the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial 
branches  of  the  Government,  as  well  as 
each  individual  who  is  a  candidate  of  a 
political  party  in  a  primary  or  general 
election  for  any  Federal  office. 

P\irther.  In  addition  to  making  my 
financial  report,  I  also  am  disclosing  the 
amount  of  income  taxes  I  have  paid  to 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  for  the  calendar  year  1973, 
as  well  as  my  1973  real  estate  taxes.  In 
view  of  the  controversies  involving  the 
President  and  other  public  figures  on 
their  tax  situation,  I  believe  the  inclusicm 
of  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  Is  an  appro- 
priate addition  to  my  annual  financial 
disclosure  statement  and  is  one  which  I 
shall  continue  to  include  in  such  reports 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  report  of  my  personal 
financial  condition  for  calendar  year  1973 
follows : 

statement  of  financial  condition,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1973 
Cash  account  with  the  Sergeant  at 

Arms,  House  of  Representatives.       9963.  64 

Cash 161.36 

Securities   (held  for  ChUdren) : 

Marrlot  Corp.,  10  ahares  (17^4).         181.14 

Lionel  Corp.,  100  shares  (3%)..        388.09 


Residential  real  estate :  Hotise,  Ar- 
lington, Va.  (assessed  value).  69,650.00 
Less  mortgage 34,980.00 


Equity 34,669.47 


House,  Sun  Prairie,  Wis 29,000.00 

Plus  Improvements 1,766.00 

Lot    1,300.00 


81,900.00 


Less  first  mortgage 19,316.94 

Less  second  mortgage 4,600.00 


Equity 


23.815.94 
8,  150.  00 


Household  goods  and  miscel- 
laneous personality 7,  (XX).  00 

Miscellaneous  assets,  deposits  with 
U.S.  civil  service  retirement  fund 
through  Dec.  31,  1973,  available 
only  in  accordance  with  applic- 
able laws  and  regulations 35,460.07 


Cash  surrender,  value  of  life  In- 
surance policies: 
On  the  life  of  Robert  W.  Kas- 

tenmeler   None 

On  the  life  of  Dorothy  C.  Kas- 

tenmeler   $544.00 

Donaldson  Run  Deposit 3(X).  00 

Automobiles: 

1963  Oldsmoblle... 100.00 

1971  Ford  Thunderblrd 2,600.00 

1966   Ambassador —         350.00 


Total   assets 90,767.83 


Liabilities  including  loan  (4) 
notes.  National  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington        3,200.00 

Net   87,567.83 


Income  for  Calendar  year  1973,  ex- 
cluding congressional  salary  and 

expenses:  Rent  net 285.00 

Total    285.00 


1973  Federal  Income  tax 6.  881.  93 

State  of  Wisconsin  Income  tax —  2,792.05 

1973  Sun  Prairie  real  estate  tax..  621.95 

Arlington,  Va.,  real  estate  tax 1,067.04 

1973  Taxes  Paid 11,362.97 


FERNAND  A.  THOMASSY— 
PUBLIC  SERVANT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 31,  1973,  Mr.  Femard  A. 
Thomassy,  Pittsburgh  district  director 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration  re- 
tired from  government  service.  He  had 
been  in  charge  of  SBA  operations  in 
westenrPennsylvania  since  1952. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  finer  public 
servant.  Mr.  Thomassy  is  well-known 
throughout  the  western  Pennsylvania 
area,  and  I  can  testify  that  his  excellent 
reputation  is  richly  deserved. 

Mr.  Thomassy's  period  of  employment 
with  SBA  coincided  almost  Identically 
with  the  life  of  that  agency,  and  at  the 
time  of  retirement,  he  was  in  point  of 
service  one  of  its  two  oldest  employees. 

His  SBA  career  exemplified  Mr. 
Thomassy's  extraordinary  devotion  to 
the  mission  of  his  agency — the  encour- 
agement and  development  of  small  busi- 
ness capacity  and  opportunity.  Under  his 
leadership  the  Pittsburgh  district  port- 
folio grew  to  many  millions  of  dollars  in 
sound  loans  to  worthy  small  businesses. 
These  loans  contributed  incalculably  to 
the  Nation's  emplojmient  and  ecnomic 
growth. 

When  Hurricane  Agnes  struck  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  country,  Mr.  Thomas- 
sy's office  compiled  one  of  SBA's  proud- 
est records  as  measured  by  speed,  quan- 
tity, and  quality  of  service.  Under  condi- 
tions of  intense  pressure  created  by  the 
greatest  natural  disaster  that  ever  struck 
the  United  States,  he  and  his  staff  carried 
out  a  massive  relief  and  rehabilitation 
program,  not  only  in  strictest  compliance 
with  national  policy,  but  also  with  mini- 
mal public  criticism  and  absolutely  no 
official  criticism. 

Prior  to  service  with  the  SBA,  Mr. 
Thomassy  was  a  district  director  for  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania's  Highway 
Safety  Commission,  served  as  a  member 
of    Pennsylvania's    General    Assembly, 
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representing  the  first  legislative  district, 
Washington  County,  and  also  was  a  cor- 
porate tax  examiner  for  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania.  During  World 
War  n,  he  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  as 
a  gunnery  officer  on  North  Atlantic  con- 
voy duty. 

Mr.  Thomassy  was  graduated  from 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College  in 
1933.  Prom  then  until  entering  military 
service,  he  was  active  in  the  manage- 
ment of  family  real  estate  and  oil  and 
mining  interests  in  Washington  County. 
He  continues  to  reside  in  McDonald,  Pa. 
His  wife  is  the  former  Marion  Calder- 
wood  Allen,  of  Miles  City,  Mont.  Two 
sons,  Femand  A.  and  John  E.,  have  fol- 
lowed in  the  family  tradition  of  public 
service,  holding  U.S.  Army  commissions. 
Mr.  Thomassy's  father  held  elective  office 
as  mayor  of  McDonald.  Another  son,  Al- 
lan R.,  is  employed  by  a  Pittsburgh  in- 
dustrial concern,  and  a  daughter,  Marion 
T.  Root,  is  married  to  a  Baltimore,  Md., 
businessman. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  best  wishes 
to  Mr.  Thomassy  and  his  family.  The 
people  of  western  Pennsylvania  have 
benefited  from  his  service,  and  all  resi- 
dents of  the  Pittsburgh  area  can  only 
hope  that  his  successors  are  as  talented 
and  dedicated  as  he. 


THE  FEDERAL  PAPERWORK  BUR- 
DEN RELIEF  ACT— A  TREMENDOUS 
PUBLIC  RESPONSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Yatron)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chief 
sponsor  of  the  Federal  Paperwork  Bur- 
den Relief  Act,  which  has  been  cospon- 
sored  by  160  of  my  House  colleagues,  I 
am  gratified  and  encouraged  by  the  re- 
sponse being  received  and  the  attention 
being  given  to  the  legislation,  across  the 
country,  by  numerous  and  varied  seg- 
ments. 

In  order  to  provide  some  insight  as 
to  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  response, 
I  am  submitting  several  examples,  which 
I  ask  to  be  included  in  the  Record. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, for  example,  a  guest  editorial 
by  Mr.  Niel  Heard,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness in  San  Mateo,  Calif.,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  March  5,  1974,  Pottsville 
Republican.  These  comments  address 
themselves  to  the  Federal  paperwork 
problem  and  call  for  action  on  my 
measure: 

Tatkon's    Target — 918    Billion    in    Useless 

Paperwokk 

(By  Nlel  Heard) 

There  is  a  Biblical  injunction  against  re- 
moving the  mote  from  your  neighbor's  eye 
before  first  casting  the  beam  out  of  your 
own  eye. 

Currently  the  Federal  government  strongly 
urges  the  public  to  save  energy,  yet  the  ad- 
monition appears  to  be  unheeded  In  the 
labyrinths  of  Federal   bureaucracy. 

Paper  Is  a  highly  energy-intensive  product 
from  the  forest  to  the  point  of  consumption. 
Yet  according  to  Senator  Thomas  Mclntyre 
of  New  Hampshire,  unnecessary  and  dupli- 
cated reports  required  by  various  Federal 
agencies  use  up  an  estimated  10  bUlion  sheets 
of  paper  by  small  business  alone.  This  does 


not  account  for  the  (18  blUlon  dollar  prep- 
aration costs  it  Is  estimated  small  btisiness 
must  pay  out  to  conform  to  the  various 
edicts. 

Congressman  Gus  Yatron  of  Pennsylvania 
has  before  the  Congress  legislation,  co-spon- 
sored by  155  of  his  colleagues,  that  would  at- 
tack this  paperwork  Jungle.  His  legislation 
strongly  supported  by  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Business,  would  require 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  submit  to 
Congress  a  report  on  this  required  filing  of 
forms,  and  recommendations  on  how  to  elim- 
inate the  paperwork  which  serves  no  useful 
purpose. 

According  to  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business,  85  per  cent  of  all 
small  businesses  employ  less  than  20  people, 
and  55  p>er  cent  have  a  gross  volume  of  less 
than  $200,000  annually. 

Senator  Mclntyre  has  stated  that  In  New 
Hampshire,  costs  to  small  business  opera- 
tions for  complying  with  the  IRS  filing  re- 
quirements alone  averaged  $325  in  1961,  but 
by  1971  had  Jumped  to  an  $860  average,  a 
Jump  of  160  percent  in  ten  years. 

No  estimate  was  made  by  him  of  the  ad- 
ditional costs  created  by  the  increasing  de- 
mands for  reports  from  the  Economic  Cen- 
sus, the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration,  the  Labor  De- 
partment, and  a  host  of  other  agencies  not 
to  mention  state  and  local  government  de- 
mands. So  much  of  the  required  Informa- 
tion, under  pain  of  prosecution  for  failure 
to  comply,  duplicates  data  already  supplied 
some  other  agency  of  the  government. 

It  would  seem  logical  that  in  view  of  com- 
plaints the  past  years  by  smaU  business  over 
the  costs,  estimated  at  $18  billion  by  Sen- 
ator Mclntyre.  that  bureaucracy  would  have 
long  ago  taken  remedial  steps  to  eliminate 
the  paperwork  Jungle.  But  bureaucracy  has 
never  been  charged  with  logic. 

But  It  now  seems,  in  the  light  of  the 
energy  shortage,  that  some  action  should  be 
taken  on  Representative  Yatron's  bill.  After 
all.  10  billion  sheets  of  paper,  even  of  the 
most  modest  quality,  represents  some  200,- 
000  tons  of  paper  which  does  use  up  a  lot  of 
forests  and  a  prodigious  amount  of  energy  in 
some  form. 

The  Wheeling  News  Register  of  March 
7,  1974,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  carried  this 
account  of  the  legislation: 

Wastefui.   Paperwork 

Paperwork,  particularly  bureaucratic  pa- 
perwork, has  a  tendency  to  multiply  out  of 
Just  plain  inertia  if  nothing  is  done  to  lessen 
it. 

The  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  Inc.,  claims  that  reports  required 
by  various  Federal  agencies  use  an  estimated 
10  billion  sheets  of  paper  a  year  and  the 
costs  of  filling  out  these  sheets  of  paper 
amount  to  $18  billion  dollars. 

One  estimate  says  that  costs  to  small  bus- 
iness oi>eratlons  for  complying  with  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  requirements  alone 
averaged  $860  in  1971 — a  Jump  of  160  per 
cent  from  $325  in  1961. 

Congressman  Qus  Yatron  of  Pennsylvania 
has  introduced  a  bill,  co-sponsored  by  155 
of  his  colleagues  Including  First  District 
Congressman  Robert  H.  MoUohan,  that  would 
require  the  General  Accounting  Office  to 
submit  a  report  on  this  required  filing  of 
forms  with  recommendations  on  how  to 
eliminate  the  paperwork  which  serves  no 
useful  purpose. 

Rep.  Yatron's  bill,  if  it  does  nothing  else 
than  cause  some  soul  searching  In  the  vari- 
ous bureaus,  should,  hopefully,  slow  down 
the  manner  in  which  paperwork  is  increas- 
ing. 

A  small  businessman  in  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
writes: 

I  read  with  pleasure  in  "Nation's  Busi- 
ness," March  1974,  that  you  are  undertaking 


an  effort  to  reduce  the  amount  of  paperwork 
for  the  small  businessman.  I  am  a  small 
businessman,  and  I  have  been  crying  for  this 
for  years.  To  the  small  businessman,  this  is 
especially  important  because  he  does  not 
have  a  separate  accounting  department  to 
read  all  of  the  fine  print  and  it  is  now  al- 
ways desirable  or  easy  to  turn  it  over  to  a 
CPA  or  lawyer.  .  .  .  You  have  my  support 
for  this  endeavor. 

From  Chisholm,  Minn.,  I  received 
these  encouraging  remarks  from  a  phy- 
sician : 

I  read  recently  you  had  a  bill  to  reduce 
the  waste  of  forms,  copies  and  papers  that 
each  of  us  faces  as  a  way  of  being  "gov- 
erned." For  physicians,  too,  a  good  deal  of 
effort  and  energy  is  lost  in  pointless  re- 
cording. Could  you  possibly  get  me  a  copy 
of  your  bill?  I'd  like  to  encourage  a  little 
wider  support. 

According  to  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation : 

Certainly,  farmers  in  recent  years  under- 
stand as  well  as  anybody  the  additional 
paperwork  that  is  required  as  a  result  of 
various  programs  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  are  certainly  enthusiastic  about 
your  bill  and  its  attempt  to  obtain  relief 
from  some   of   this   Federal   pajjerwork. 

The  National  Association  of  Insur- 
ance Brokers,  in  its  regular  publication, 
said  of  the  measure : 

Help  may  be  in  sight  .  .  .  The  Federal 
Paper»'ork  Burden  Relief  Act  has  been  In- 
troduced   by    Rep.    Gus    Yatron    (D-Pa.). 

To  indicate  how  varied  are  the  seg- 
ments of  the  Nation  which  support  the 
paperwork  proposal,  consider  the  fact 
that  Public  Utilities  Fortnightly  carried 
an  article  in  support.  The  magsizine 
represents  the  public  utilities  industry 
and  the  article  stated : 

In  view  of  the  existing  energy  situation 
and  the  obvious  fact  that  it  is  not  expected 
to  disappear  overnight.  Yatron  said  his  legis- 
lation is  particularly  timely.  Reporting  re- 
quirements may  be  revised  or  increased  dur- 
ing this  period  and  the  paperwork  bill  may 
provide  meaningful  answers  as  to  how  the 
requirements  may  be  effectively  coordinated 
and  revised,  so  as  to  prevent  an  additional 
paperwork  burden.  Representative  Yatron 
described  his  paperwork  bill  as  simple  and 
direct. 

I  note  vsath  pleasure  that  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters  has  joined 
the  long  list  of  organizations  officially 
endorsing  the  legislation.  In  its  publica- 
tion, the  NAB  states: 

NAB  has  endorsed  the  bill  (HR  12181) 
and  urges  broadcasters  to  support  it. 

Finally,  in  Nation's  Business  maga- 
zine, this  reference  is  made '  in  the 
March  issue : 

Cdttinc    Paperwork   rom   Sm.all   Firms 

Small  businesses  can  see  a  glimmer  of 
hope  In  their  constant  battle  against  the  un- 
fisigging  growth  of  federal  government  paper- 
work. 

Rep.  Gus  Yatron  (D-Pa.).  himself  form- 
erly a  small  businessman,  has  Introduced  a 
bill  that  would  have  the  General  Accounting 
Office  "study  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
federal  reporting  requirements." 

Called  the  "Federal  Paperwork  Burden  Re- 
lief Act."  it  would  direct  GAO  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  Congress  for  administra- 
tive actions  and  legislative  enactments 
"deemed  appropriate  and  necessary." 

It's  estimated  that  it  cost  smaU  busi- 
nessmen $18  bUllon  to  handle  some  10  bil- 
lion sheets  of  paper  involved  in  completing 
required  federal  reports  in  1972.  Sen.  Henry 
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M.  Jackson  (D-Waah)  haa  introduced 
panlon  legislation  In  the  Senate. 

BCr.  Speaker,  that  "glimmer  of  hf 
referred  to  In  the  article  la  pi 
what  I  hope  is  represented  by  the 
eral  Paperwork  Burden  Relief  Act  If 
the  bill  only  accomplishes  a  much  grjeat- 
er  awareness  of  this  serious  and  worien- 
Ing  problem,  then  I  will  feel  that  ItJ  In- 
troduction has  resulted  In  a  meaning- 
ful accomplishment. 

I  am  encouraged — as  are  the  160  House 
cosponsors — by  the  tremendous  response 
the  measure  Is  receiving  from  across  the 
country. 

PASSPORT  OFFICE  SEMINAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Undtr  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  geB^tle- 
man  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  EiLBiRc) 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes.  I 

Mr.  EHiBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wMti  to 
announce  the  third  meeting  in  a  serli  (s  of 
seminars  which  have  been  conductel  by 
the  Department  of  State's  Bureau  of  Se- 
curity and  Consular  Afifairs.  This  presen- 
tation by  the  Passport  OfiBce  will  be  beld 
in  room  2237,  Rayburn  House  Cfflce 
Building  on  Monday,  April  1,  and  will 
commence  at  9:30  a.m. 

During  the  meeting  oflScials  of  the 
Passport  Office  will  discuss  the  general 
procedures  to  be  followed  in  applying  for 
a  passport  including  the  documentation 
which  must  accompany  such  an  afpli 
cation. 

In  addition,  officials  of  the  Visa  Ol 
Department  of  State,  will  again  be 
ent  to  respond  to  any  questions  which 
were  unanswered  at  the  earlier  meetlpgs 

This  will  be  the  final  presentatio 
the  Depaitment  of  State  and  I  wis! 
Invite  all  Interested  staff  members, 
tlcularly  those  who  work  with  immii 
tion,  citizenship,  and  passport  ma 
to  attend  this  seminar. 

I  also  wish  to  announce  that  on  A; 
we  will  commence  several  seminars  w^ich 
will  be  conducted  by  officials  of  the  Im 
migration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
Department  of  Justice.  The  details  and 
the  subject  matter  to  be  discussed  at  that 
meeting  will  be  announced  at  a  later 
time.  I 

TALLAHASSEE    CELEBRATES    1£ 
BIRTHDAY    AS    FLORIDA'S 
ITAL 

.  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Uncler  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  geptle- 
man  from  Florida  (Mr.  P^qva)  is |  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  |year 
marks  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
selection  of  the  site  of  Tallahassee, 
to  be  the  capital  city  of  the  dyi 
and  progressive  Sunshine  State. 

All  during  1974  the  people  of  Talli 
see  will  be  celebrating  this  historic  |mo- 
ment  with  a  year-long  slate  of  activities 
under  the  direction  of  a  sesquicentennial 
committee.  [ 

This  12-month  celebration  Is  off  to  a 
stunning  start.  I 

On  Monday,  March  4,  a  gigantic  birth- 
day party,  with  a  historical  flair,  enter- 
tained an  overflow  crowd  at  Centennial 
Field  Just  south  of  the  present  c^itol 
building. 
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A  cast  of  himdreds  traced  Tallahas- 
see's history,  broke  ground  for  the  new 
Cascades  Park  to  be  built  In  the  city, 
and  topped  off  the  evening  by  lighting 
150  candles  on  a  giant  birthday  cake. 

It  was  on  March  4,  1824,  when  Gov. 
William  Pope  DuVal,  Florida's  second 
territorial  Governor,  ofllclaUy  declared 
the  area  to  be  named  Tallahassee,  the 
State's  capital. 

A  direct  descendant  of  DuVal,  Whit 
Chase  of  Sanford,  lit  the  6-foot  tall, 
multicolored  taper  made  from  himdreds 
of  donated  candle  parts  to  kick  off  the 
evening's  celebration. 

High  school  bands  from  the  city 
schools,  Godby,  Leon,  tmd  Rlckards,  pro- 
vided an  assortment  of  patriotic  music 
and  choruses.  The  same  schools  sang  a 
moving  rendition  of  our  State  song  "Old 
Polks  at  Home." 

My  good  friend  and  the  distinguished 
editor  of  the  Tallahassee  Democrat,  Mal- 
colm Johnson,  reviewed  the  history  of 
the  territory  before  1824  with  a  visiting 
spaceman  termed  "Alpha  13"  and  played 
by  Tom  Lantzy. 

Then  came  the  depiction  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  capital,  with  Dr.  William  H. 
Simmons,  played  by  Commissioner  of  Ag- 
riculture Doyle  Conner,  and  John  Lee 
Williams,  chamber  of  commerce  execu- 
tive Louis  Polatty,  reenacting  how  the 
two  commissioners  discovered  a  conveni- 
ent point  between  Pensacola  and  St. 
Augustine. 

The  Intense  negotiations  that  were 
carried  out  with  Seminole  Chief  Nea- 
mathla  were  reenacted  and  the  major 
events  from  this  historic  period  to  today 
were  illustrated  and  explained  to  an  ap- 
preciative audience. 

Then  came  the  time  to  formally  dedi- 
cate Cascades  Park.  This  was  originally 
a  rolling  waterfall  in  the  general  area  of 
the  celebration  site  that  attracted  Sim- 
mons and  Williams  to  the  area.  The  State 
has  committed  funds  to  reconstruct  the 
waterfall  and  build  a  surrounding  park. 
It  will  thus  be  a  living  memorial  to  the 
celebration. 

Six  members  of  Florida's  cabinet  were 
on  hand  to  shovel  the  first  bit  of  dirt  for 
construction  of  «^he  park.  While  Secre- 
tary of  State  Richard  Stone  narrated  the 
history  of  the  Cascades  and  how  the  re- 
construction came  about,  possibly  the 
most  distinguished  six-man  shovel  crew 
in  history  did  the  actual  shoveling.  They 
were  Attorney  General  Robert  Shevin, 
Comptroller  Fred  O.  (Bud)  Dickinson. 
Jr.,  Treasurer  Thomas  D.  O'Malley,  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  Conner,  and 
Commissioner  of  Education  Floyd  T. 
Christian. 

The  seventh  member,  Florida's  great 
Gov.  Reubin  Askew  was  joined  by  our 
lovely  and  gracious  first  lady.  Donna  Lou, 
in  the  candlelight  ceremony  and  cutting 
of  the  huge  cake,  along  with  Leon  Coimty 
Commission  Chairman  Lee  Vause  and 
Tallahassee  Mayor  Russell  Bevis. 

A  special  and  most  deserved  presenta- 
tion was  made  to  another  close  personal 
friend,  city  manager  Arvah  Hopkins,  for 
his  efforts  in  helping  with  the  sesqulcen- 
termlal  celebration. 

The  evening  was  topped  off  with  a 
street  dance. 

It  was  a  great  kickoff . 

Floridians  are  being  treated  to  a  bit 


of  history.  New  Interest  In  oar  heritage 
has  been  created  througb  this  celebra- 
tion. 

In  1823  Florida  was  a  recently  formed 
territory.  John  Lee  Williams  of  Pensa- 
cola and  Dr.  W.  H.  Simmons  were  named 
commissioners  to  select  a  permanent  seat 
of  government  somewhere  between  the 
Ochlockonee  and  Suwan..ee  Rivers. 

Williams  sailed  from  Pensacola  to  St. 
Marks  and  Dr.  Simmons  rode  horseback, 
meeting  on  the  Ochlockonee  River,  near 
St.  Maries. 

That  event,  too,  was  reenacted.  State 
Senate  President  Mallory  Home  sailed 
from  Pensacola  as  Williams  and  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  Conner  set  out 
on  horseback  from  St.  Augustine. 

We  were  all  saddened  when  Senator 
Home's  mother.  Mrs.  Cleveland  R. 
Home,  passed  away  shortly  after  he  ar- 
rived in  St.  Marks,  following  a  4-day 
sail.  He  was  replaced  by  Chamber  Execu- 
tive Polatty. 

Conner's  overland  journey  was  marked 
with  visits  at  communities  along  the 
route,  Including  his  hometown  of  Starke. 
Making  the  trip  with  him  were  three 
ladies.  Jessie  Lee  Wise,  a  sphited  46- 
year-old  grandmother,  who  won  the 
hearts  of  all  her  companions  on  the  trail, 
Grace  Berman,  a  17-year-old  high  school 
student,  and  Bobbie  Poe,  a  pretty  spring- 
time Tallahassee  representative,  who 
amazed  her  companions  with  her  grit 
and  determination. 

Mrs.  Wise  and  her  husband  have  a 
200-acre  place  near  Jasper  and  although 
she  said  she  was  the  "outdoor  tjTie,"  she 
had  never  camped  overnight  before  the 
trip. 

Miss  Berman,  a  senior  at  a  Fort  Lau- 
derdale high  school,  received  credit  in 
her  history  and  journalism  courses  for 
the  trip. 

Mrs.  Poe  remarked  after  the  trip  that 
It  was  a  "beautiful  trip." 

You  could  actually  visualize  what  It  must 
have  looked  like  when  Dr.  Simmons  made 
his  trip  150  years  ago.  And  the  fellowship  was 
tremendous  ...  It  was  worth  all  the  hard- 
ship. 

Completing  the  party  were  Tallahassee 
Jaycees  Ben  Johnson,  John  Burch,  and 
John  Hunt,  Tallahassee  attorney  Harold 
Lewis,  Brooksvllle  ranchman  Bill  Wal- 
dron,  and  a  crew  of  professional  horse- 
men and  ranchers. 

The  trip  took  8  days. 

The  crew  that  sailed  from  Pensacola 
with  Senator  Home  had  a  great  voyage. 
Only  one  really  experienced  sailor  was  in 
the  crew.  Larry  Ryan  of  Coastal  Sailing 
of  Tallahassee.  Others  were  realtor 
turned  ship's  cook  Roger  Crawford,  uni- 
versity professor  and  owner  of  the  vessel 
Bob  Dailey,  who  became  Interested  in 
sailing  only  last  August,  his  twin  sons, 
Robert  and  Richard,  who  scrambled 
around  the  deck  and  rode  the  boat- 
swain's chair  to  work  on  the  ligglng,  and 
attorney  Ken  Gilleland.  whose  partner, 
Ben  Thompson,  was  on  Commissioner 
Conner's  trail  ride. 

On  arrival  at  St.  Marks,  they  hoisted 
a  city  of  Tallahassee  flag,  a  Florida  State 
flag,  and  a  United  States  flag,  which  had 
been  flown  over  the  Capitol  and  which  I 
proudly  sent  them  for  the  occasion. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Marks,  a  little 
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poetic  license  wsis  played  with  history 
as  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  played  by  Wil- 
liam Curtis  Smith  of  Tallahassee,  sailed 
out  on  a  powerboat  to  greet  the  voyagers. 
In  full  dress  regalia,  the  general  waved 
a  gleaming  sword  in  greeting. 

Prom  another  large  yacht.  State 
Chamber  President  Lee  Everhart,  his 
family  and  friends.  Kinney  and  Betty 
Harley,  waved  greetings. 

A  third  fast-moving  boat  brought  St. 
Maries  Mayor  Alex  Hobbs — dress  shirted 
and  tied — out  to  greet  the  Williams 
party. 

Williams  was  transferred  to  a  smaller 
boat  and  rushed  to  shore  to  greet  a 
throng  of  St.  Marks  townspeople  and  cos- 
tumed Tallahasseeans  who  were  gathered 
to  greet  him.  The  crowd  Included  Wa- 
kulla County  Commission  Chairman 
James  Taylor,  tax  collector  and  chamber 
of  commerce  president  James  Gwm. 

A  host  of  Wakulla  County  folks  fried 
fresh-caught  mullet  and  hushpuppies  to 
be  served  with  cole  slaw  and  cheese  grits 
for  a  celebration  fish  fry. 

A  very  special  greeter  in  the  crowd  was 
Mrs.  C.  W.  "Eleanor"  Ketchum,  a  direct 
descendant  of  John  Lee  Williams  and 
chairman  of  the  sesquicentennial.  We  are 
all  in  her  debt  for  the  work  she  hsis  done, 
and  the  success  of  the  first  part  of  the 
celebration  is  a  tremendous  tribute  to 
Mrs.  Ketchum  and  the  committee. 

From  St.  Marks,  Polatty  replaced  Sen- 
ator Home  for  the  ride  by  horseback  to 
join  up  with  Conner's  partner  and  the 
reenacting  of  their  historic  meeting. 
Others  in  the  party  were  Sheriff  Ray- 
mond Hamlin,  Ferris  Johnson  of  the 
sheriff's  mounted  posse,  and  Captain 
Wayne  Sowell  of  the  sheriff's  office,  and 
Harold  Bullard  of  Hidaway  Stables  of 
Ocala. 

Not  long  ago.  I  rode  past  the  site  of 
what  will  be  Cascades  Park  and  again 
I  pay  tribute  to  Mrs.  Ketchum  who  was 
instrumental  in  obtaining  the  support 
needed  to  institute  the  restoration  of 
the  waterfall  and  to  build  Cascades 
Park. 

This  waterfall  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  determining  factors  in  the  selec- 
tion of  Tallahassee  as  the  site  of  the 
Capital  City.  The  commissioners  Usted 
the  site  as  directly  east  of  old  fields  of 
the  Seminole  Indians  then  living  at 
Chief  Neamathla's  town  on  Lake  Lafay- 
ette. This  stream,  wrote  Williams, 
After  running  about  a  mile  south  pitches 
about  20  or  30  feet  into  an  immense  chasm, 
in  which  It  runs  60  or  70  rods  to  the  base 
of  a  high  hlU  which  It  enters.  .  .  . 

The  site  for  the  capitol  was  west  and 
north  of  the  stream. 

The  nsune  of  the  city  Is  traditionally 
credited  to  Octavia  "Walton,  daughter  of 
Secretary  of  the  Territory  George  Wal- 
ton. The  name  "Tallahassee"  she  is  sup- 
posed to  have  suggested  is  taken  either 
from  the  Tallahassee  Seminoles.  who  oc- 
cupied the  area,  or  from  one  of  their  vil- 
lages. The  word  "Tallahassee"  Is  of 
Creek  derivation,  meaning  hterally  "old 
town."  It  has  frequently  been  translated 
"old  fields." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  this  cele- 
bration and  wanted  to  share  it  in  part 
with  my  colleagues  and  through  the 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Record  with 


thousands  who  are  Interested  in  the  his- 
tory and  heritage  of  our  land. 

I  am  proud  to  have  the  honor  of  serv- 
ing the  great  people  who  make  up  the 
city  of  Tallahassee  in  the  Congress.  They 
have  managed  to  keep  the  best  part  of 
our  southern  heritage  alive,  while  at  the 
same  time  being  worthy  of  their  special 
responsibility  as  an  educational  center 
and  the  seat  of  State  government. 

To  all  of  those  responsible  for  this 
celebration,  I  extend  best  wishes  and  sin- 
cere appreciation. 


A  CRY  IN  THE  WILDERNESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Podell)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret 
that  in  the  past  few  weeks  this  body  has 
been  all  too  quiet  on  a  topic  which  once 
concerned  us  greatly;  that  is,  the  prob- 
lem of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  who  are 
trying  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  Things  have 
been  quiet  all  over  in  this  respect  and  I 
cannot  understand  why.  We  are  no 
closer  to  having  free  emigration  from 
that  prison  state  now  than  we  were  6 
months  ago,  and  we  certainly  cannot  af- 
ford to  become  silent  and  complacent 
on  this  question. 

Last  week,  there  was  a  new  incident  in 
Russia  which  went  largely  unnoticed 
in  the  United  States.  Naum  Alshansky, 
age  56.  had  been  a  lieutenant  colonel  in 
the  Soviet  army  before  he  retired  from 
service.  He  had  served  with  distinction 
and  had  been  awarded  nmnerous  decora- 
tions. After  he  retired,  however,  he  de- 
cided he  wanted  to  leave  Russia  and  go  to 
live  in  Israel.  He  applied  for  permission  to 
emigrate  in  August  1971,  and  6  months 
later  he  was  stripped  of  his  rank  and 
pension.  In  protest  last  week,  he  re- 
nounced his  Soviet  citizenship  and 
turned  m  his  medals  to  the  Presidium  of 
the  Supreme  Soviet. 

This  was  an  act  of  supreme  bravery. 
In  taking  this  action.  Alshansky  stated 
that  It  was  a  disgrace  for  him  to  remain 
a  Soviet  citizen  and  to  continue  wear- 
ing the  medals  of  a  nation  that  had  no 
respect  for  him.  his  people,  nor  their 
state,  Israel.  In  a  nation  which  either 
condemns  those  who  dare  speak  out  to 
languish  away  In  "mental  Institutions," 
or  throws  them  out  of  the  country.  Colo- 
nel Alshansky  may  well  be  running  the 
risk  of  losing  what  little  liberty  he  has 
left. 

This  man  has  been  trying  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  for  nearly  3 '/a  years. 
It  is  not  known  just  why  the  Government 
refuses  him  permission  to  do  so;  per- 
haps they  feel  that  he  would  give  away 
precious  military  secrets  to  that  men- 
ace to  world  peace.  Israel.  Whatever 
their  reason  is.  it  boils  down  to  one 
simple  explanation,  plain  and  simple 
hatred  of  Israel  and  contempt  for  the 
Russian  Jews  who  would  prefer  to  live 
there  as  free  men  rather  than  in  Russia 
as  slaves. 

The  season  of  Passover,  wie  of  the 
most  important  Jewish  festivals,  is  fast 
approaching.  On  Passover,  we  come  to- 
gether to  celebrate  the  freedom  of  the 
Jewish  people  from  bondage  In  Egjrpt. 


The  traditional  sweetness  of  this  festival 
will  be  soured,  because  there  are  still 
thousands  of  Jews  literally  m  bondage 
to  Pharaoh  even  today — men  like  Colonel 
Alshansky.  their  wives,  their  children, 
their  aged  parents,  all  seeking  freedom 
to  live,  think,  and  act  as  free  Jews  in 
a  nation  winch  would  welcome  them 
gladly. 

I  thmk,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  must 
not  remain  silent  so  long  as  there  is  one 
Jew  in  the  Soviet  Union  who  wants  to 
leave,  but  cannot.  I  think  that  we  must 
not  remain  silent  until  we  see  the  doors 
to  free  emigration  thrown  wide  by  the 
Soviet  Government.  We  have  come  so 
close  to  getting  the  concessions  we  want 
from  the  Russians  that  to  rest  now  would 
be  a  betrayal  of  all  we  have  fought  for 
so  long  and  hard  these  past  months.  We 
owe  it  to  ourselves,  we  owe  it  to  those 
in  Russia  and  throughout  the  world  who 
look  to  us  for  leadership,  to  continue 
speaking  out  until  every  Soviet  Jew  who 
wants  to  go  to  Israel  can  go  to  Israel 
without  fear  of  harassment  and  punish- 
ment. 


TOOL  AND  DIE  ASSOCIATION  SUP- 
PORTS   METRIC    BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Teague)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  metric 
system  of  weights  and  measures  is  in- 
creasingly coming  into  use  in  the  United 
States.  Industrial  firms,  school  systems, 
and  important  associations  are  taking 
steps  to  Introduce  the  metric  system  in 
their  daily  work. 

The  Metric  Conversion  Act  of  1974. 
H.R.  11035.  was  unanimously  reported 
out  from  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  last  February  after  exten- 
sive hearings.  This  bill  would  provide  a 
program  of  coordination  for  those  firms 
who.  through  their  own  voluntary  par- 
ticipation, wish  to  participate,  and  would 
provide  a  public  education  effort  for 
schoolchildren  and  adults  alike. 

An  important  segment  of  American  in- 
dustry which  would  be  affected  by  the 
change  to  the  metric  system  Is  the  tool 
and  die  industry.  This  Industry  provides 
the  tools,  dies,  and  precision  machines 
which  make  American  industry  go.  For 
the  information  of  my  colleagues.  I  am 
including  In  the  Record  a  letter  which 
I  have  received  from  the  National  Tool, 
Die  &  Precision  Mstchlning  Association 
indicating  their  support  for  the  metric 
bill. 

The  letter  follows: 
National  Tool.  Die  &  Precision 
Machining  Association, 

Washington,  March  21,  1974. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Teague:  It  has  come  to  our  at- 
tention that  certain  groups,  purporting  to 
represent  the  best  Interests  of  labor  and  small 
business  are  strongly  opposmg  passage  of  H.R. 
11035. 

Many  of  the  arguments  put  forth  by  these 
groups  seem  to  Indicate  some  lack  of  accurate 
information  on  their  part. 

The  National  Tool.  Die  &  Precision  Machin- 
ing   Association    represents    1,800    contract 
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metalworklng  firms  throughout  the  country. 
A  typical  company  In  the  industry  1^  less 
than  80  employees,  predominantly  i  highly 
skilled  machinists,  toolmakers,  die  makers 
and  technicians. 

We  have  been  studying  the  trend  toward 
metrication  for  the  last  ten  years  altd  feel 
that  the  following  rebuttals  must  be  nade: 

1.  Legislation  on  the  subject  is  delnitely 
not  premature.  Metrication  Is  already  here 
and  ia  growing  dally.  A  nationally  <K>ordl- 
nated  plan  Is  absolutely  necessary  t<i  avoid 
the  economic  chaos  predicted  by  thi  labor 
groups. 

2.  All  workers  will  not  require  reti)  lining. 
Only  a  small  portion  of  the  work  fl>rce  is 
measurement  sensitive.  I.e.,  those  required  to 
make  measuresments.  Our  own  Industry's 
employees  are  probably  the  most  m«asure- 
ment  sensitive  in  the  country,  and  evao  they 
will  only  be  required  to  be  familiar  vlth  a 
small  part  of  the  metric  system.  Whiire  re- 
quired, such  training  Is  usually  cor  lucted 
on-the-job  at  the  employer's  expends.  The 
actual  instructor /mechanic  time  spmt  in 
training  is  no  more  than  one  day.  The  learn- 
ing curve  continues  on  the  Job. 

3.  All  personal  tools  of  employees  will  not 
become  Immediately  obsolete,  since  custom- 
ary units  wlU  still  be  in  use  throughout  and 
beyond  any  transition  period.  Some  employ- 
ers are  making  available  for  emplojee  use 
any  additional  required  metric  tools  while 
others  make  such  tools  available  to  tlxlr  em- 
ployees for  purchase  at  a  substantUl  dis- 
count. In  any  case,  a  federal  subsidy  f<  ir  costs 
to  employees  for  personal  tools  alreadj '  exists 
as  a  personal  income  tax  deduction. 

4.  Some  of  the  opponents  to  the  bill  do  not 
seem  to  understand  the  differences  between 
systems  of  measurement  and  systems  of 
standards.  While  the  transition  to  the  metric 
system  (of  measurement)  will  provide  the 
opportunity  to  streamline  many  of  our 
ambiguous  and  superfluous  commercial  and 
Industrial  standards,  metrication  w|ll  cer- 
tainly not  require  the  tearing  downjof  any 
buildings  nor  the  replacement  of  elactrical 
receptacles. 

It  Is  our  opinion  that  In  the  best  iriterests 
of  our  nation  a  national  plan  be  established 
to  coordinate  the  Inevitable  move  jo  pre- 
dominance of  the  metric  system  of  niasure- 
ment  In  the  United  States.  We  therefdre  urge 
you  to  support  H.R.  11035.  I 

Howard  H.  H.  Jonb^  , 

President.  NTa>MA. 


Sincerely. 


OMB  CUTS  FUNDS  FOR  FUSION 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  refnarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  |to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speakef,  it  Is 
a  sad  state  of  affairs  when  the  admin - 
istraticm  allows  the  Nation's  long-term 
energy  needs  to  be  frustrated  by  an 
agency  which  has  no  expertise  In  the 
energy  field.  But  that  is  what  is  happen- 
ing. The  OflQce  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  ordered  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  reduce  its  thermon)uclear 
fusion  R.  k  D.  budget  by  $140  million 
over  the  next  5  years.  Even  thougp  this 
still  leaves  the  fusion  budget  with  In  sub- 
stantial increase  over  last  year,  the  re- 
duction will  mean  a  delay  of  several 
years  In  the  fusion  development  J  time- 
table and  a  cutback  In  the  nmriber  of 
fusion  test  plants  from  three  to  two. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thermonuclear  fusion  is 
the  one  energy  resource  which  hjBfi  the 


potential  for  solving  mankind's  energy 
needs  for  all  time.  WhUe  its  widespread 
practical  use  may  be  a  generation  away, 
we  cannot  afford  to  delay  Its  develop- 
ment one  minute. 

Unlike  nuclear  fission,  which  relies  on 
scarce  supplies  of  uranium  and  produces 
high  levels  of  radioactive  wastes,  fusion 
energy  relies  on  hydrogen  in  sea  water, 
of  which  there  is  an  unlimited  supply, 
and  produces  no  dangerous  levels  of  ra- 
dioactive wastes. 

While  the  practical  use  of  fission  reac- 
tors has  already  been  demonstrated  and 
promoted  by  industry,  albeit  not  without 
some  safety  problems,  fusion  reactors  are 
still  in  the  development  stage  and  de- 
pend almost  solely  on  Government  back- 
ing. 

Yet,  the  administration's  budget  in- 
cludes about  four  times  as  much  money 
for  fUssion  energy  as  for  fusion.  This  em- 
phasis on  depletable,  pollution-causing 
energy  resources  Is  typical  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  administration's  Project 
Independence  R.  St  D.  program. 

Unless  the  administration  proceeds 
full  speed  ahead  in  the  development  of 
fusion  and  other  unlimited,  clean  forms 
of  energy  which  have  recently  been  dis- 
covered as  viable  energy  options,  it  may 
be  respoasible  for  creating  an  even  worse 
energy  crisis  than  we  have  now  when  all 
of  our  conventional  fossil  fuel  resomxes 
are  depleted. 

An  article  from  the  Washington  Post 
follows: 

V.8.  FvsioK  ENeacT  Pum  Deij^ted 
(By  Thomas  O'Toole) 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
stretched  out  its  program  to  make  electricity 
from  thermonuclear  fusion  to  close  to  the 
turn  of  the  century,  mostly  on  orders  frtHn 
the  White  House. 

The  stretch-out  delays  by  about  three  years 
the  AEC's  timetable  to  produce  commercial 
power  from  fusion,  which  is  considered  the 
ultimate  means  of  making  electricity  because 
it  depends  on  nothing  more  than  the  hydro- 
gen from  sea  water  for  its  fuel. 

What  the  stretch-out  does  is  to  cut  about 
$33  million  from  the  AEC's  fusion  budget 
for  fiscal  1976.  leaving  It  at  $102.3  mllUon. 
This  Is  still  an  increase  of  55  per  cent  over 
what  It  was  In  fiscal  1974  and  still  allows  for 
manpower  gains  of  about  30  per  cent  In  the 
fusion  program. 

The  $32  million  reduction  was  ordered  by 
the  Offlce  of  Management  and  Budget,  which 
also  told  the  AEC  to  trim  $140  mlUlon  from 
its  five-year  plan  for  fusion  research.  This 
still  left  the  fusion  budget  for  the  next  five 
years  at  about  $1.2  billion. 

Reducing  fusion  spending  by  $140  mlUlon 
over  the  next  five  years  means  that  the  AEC 
timetable  for  thermonuclear  fusion  will 
stretch  out  Into  the  late  1990e  Instead  of  1995. 
This  also  means  a  timetable  revision  along 
the  way  to  1995  as  well  as  a  cutback  In  the 
number  of  fusion  test  plants  from  three  to 
two. 

Spurred  on  by  unusual  success  In  three  dif- 
ferent areas  of  fusion  research  the  AEC  last 
year  had  planned  to  build  fusion  demon- 
stration plants  based  on  all  three  methods 
of  making  power  from  fusion. 

The  first  plant  was  to  have  been  ready  In 
1983.  the  second  In  1987  and  the  last  In  1995. 
The  third  one  was  to  be  the  largest  of  the 
three  and  was  to  provide  the  "basis  for  com- 
mercial fusion  power." 

With  tb«  upcoming  budget  cuts  ordered 


by  tha  White  House,  three  plants  can  still 
be  buLTt  but  only  at  a  stretched-out  sched- 
ule anl  only  tislng  two  designs  Instead  of 
three.  The  third  plant  would  be  a  demon- 
stration facility  instead  of  a  full-scale  test 
plant. 

This  means  the  first  plant  will  be  ready  In 
1985.  the  second  In  1990  and  the  third  In 
the  late  1990s,  probably  right  before  the 
turn  of  the  century. 


COAL 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  au- 
thor, with  50  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, of  a  bill  (H.R.  12045)  to  maxi- 
mize the  production  and  conversion  of 
coal  in  the  United  States  to  supplement 
our  energy  supply.  I  have  been  very  much 
Interested  in  articles  that  appeared  this 
last  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  upon  the  subject 
of  coal  as  a  supplemental  source  of  en- 
ergy to  meet  the  national  energy  crisis. 
These  articles  show  what  we  can  do  if 
we  will  determine  to  achieve  maximum 
production  and  conversion  of  coal.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  these  two  articles  im- 
mediately following  these  remarks  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  : 
I  From   the  Washington  Star-News  Mar.   11. 

1974) 

ErFORT  Oeabs  Up  To  "Cook"  Oas  Out  of  Coal 

(By  John  Flalka) 

(The  hope  that  the  nation  someday  could 
have  sufficient  supplies  of  Its  own  energy 
rests  upon  the  search  for  new  sources  of 
fuel.  This  Is  the  first  of  two  articles  on  the 
development  of  synthetic  fuels  from  coal. 
The  Star-News  Is  making  a  continuing  study 
of  new  energy  sources.  Other  reports  will  be 
published  In  coming  weeks.) 

If  the  plans  of  a  growing  number  of  com- 
panies gain  government  approval,  a  new 
source  of  energy  will  be  born  on  a  desolate, 
windswept  plateau  In  northwestern  New 
Mexico  sometime  in  1978. 

There,  sitting  on  land  Iea.sed  from  a  Navajo 
Indian  reservation,  using  technology  devel- 
oped by  the  Germans  during  World  War  U. 
a  refinery-like  complex  of  machinery  would 
begin  to  produce  high-grade  synthetic  nat- 
ural gas  from  coal. 

Because  it  would  not  be  a  pilot  plant  but 
a  massive  commercial  venture,  the  start  of 
the  process  would  have  enormous  signifi- 
cance for  "Project  Independence,"  the  Nixon 
administration's  prc^osal  to  wean  the  United 
States  from  foreign  fuel  Imports  by  the  end 
of  the  decade. 

Coal  represents  80  percent  of  the  nation's 
fuel  reserves.  The  plant  would  "cook"  coal 
with  steam  and  oxygen  to  make  pipeline- 
quality  gas  that,  according  to  the  gas  Indus- 
try, is  in  Increasingly  short  supply. 

But  the  plant's  birth  would  mean  much 
more  than  another  red-letter  day  for  the  gas 
Industry.  Coal  gasification,  as  it  is  being 
proposed,  would  make  a  sizable  impact  on 
consumer  pocketbooks.  Consumers  would  be 
required  to  pay  more  than  three  times  the 
highest  ciirrent  rate  for  interstate  gas  to 
finance  the  project  and  to  Insure  Its  private 
developers  against   failure. 

It  also  would  not  be  a  welcome  event  for 
environmentalists,  who  would  be  likely  to 
see  vast  land  areas  of  the  West  stripped 
for  relatively  cheap,  low  sulphur  coal  to  feed 
a  rapidly  growing  complex  of  gasification 
plants  planned  for  the  late  1970b. 


The  financial  interests  Involved  in  bring- 
ing In  the  first  plant  are  enormous.  A  giant 
in  the  natural  gas  Industry,  El  Paso  Natural 
Oas  Co.,  hopes  to  build  the  pioneer  plant  and 
mining  complex  for  $600  million. 

According  to  the  American  Gas  Associa- 
tion, the  industry's  major  trade  association, 
at  least  11  other  companies  have  recently 
bought  interests  In  coal  lands,  secured  water 
rights  or  made  other  commitments  to  build 
gasification   plants. 

Their  plans,  according  to  industry  sources, 
are  likely  to  be  markedly  similar  to  EI  Paso's. 
In  the  business  of  making  gas  from  coal. 
Project  Independence,  if  it  is  to  move  at 
all  before  1980,  will  have  to  be  based  largely 
on  German  technology  established  more  than 
a  quarter  century  ago. 

Although  gas-from-coal  plants  were  com- 
monplace in  American  cities  50  years  ago, 
they  were  dirty  and  inefficient.  When  new 
pipelines  brought  in  clean,  cheap  natural 
gas  from  huge  underground  reservoirs  in  the 
Southwest,  the  American  "gashouse"'  became 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

During  World  War  n,  however,  the  Ger- 
mans improved  on  synthetic  fuel  processes, 
and  ran  much  of  their  war  effort  on  gas,  oil 
and    gasoline    made    from    coal. 

There  are  now  more  than  30  German 
gasification  units  in  operation  around  the 
world.  Many  of  them  were  designed  by  a 
company  called  Lurgl  Gesellschaft  fur 
Warme  und  Chemotechnlck  m.b.H.  of  Frank- 
furt. 

According  to  Lurgl's  U.S.  representative, 
Delter  Schroer,  the  company  is  now  design- 
ing six  U.S.  plants.  Including  El  Paso's,  and 
has  recently  had  negotiations  with  more  than 
20  other  Interested  companies. 

Plagued  by  a  lack  of  coal  research  and 
development  funds,  the  United  States  did 
not  begin  to  think  seriously  about  how  to 
make  synthetic  fuels  from  Its  huge  coal  re- 
serves again  until  the  late  1960s.  Now,  there 
are  half  a  dozen  new  pilot  processes  In  the 
wwks  that  promise  to  be  more  efficient 
than  the  relatively  expensive  German  tech- 
niques. 

None  of  them  will  have  logged  enough 
experience  to  help  with  Project  Independ- 
ence  before    1980. 

"It  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs, "  said  Prank 
C.  Schora  Jr.,  vice  president  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Oas  Technology,  an  AGA  affiliate  that 
has  spvearheaded  much  of  the  U.S.  research. 
"The  only  way  a  gas  company  can  pres- 
ently get  the  money  from  bankers  to  build 
is  to  show  them  something  that  is  commer- 
cially proven,"  he  explained.  "That  sends 
them  to  the  Germans." 

"There  Is  no  question  that  EI  Paso  will 
start  a  whole  chain  of  events  going,"  said  Dr. 
8.  William  Gause,  acting  director  of  the  In- 
terior Department's  Office  of  Coal  Research, 
who  Is  locAlhg  for  ways  to  put  together  a 
uasb  program  to  q>eed  up  V£.  energy  tech- 
nology. 

Just  when  the  chain  of  events  will  get 
started,  however,  is  up  to  another  federal 
agency,  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
which  has  been  mulling  over  El  Paso's  pro- 
posal since  Nov.  15,  1972. 

Since  then,  a  dissident  band  of  Navajos, 
seven  major  oil  companies,  the  Environmen- 
tal Defense  Fund,  nine  natural  gas  compa- 
nies, six  pipeline  companies,  seven  utilities 
and  the  staff  of  the  FPC  have  Intervened  In 
Kl  Paso's  case  to  argue  some  of  the  most  fun- 
damental questions  ever  to  come  before  the 
agency. 

The  biggest  question  Is:  Who  will  pay  for 
the  El  Paso  project?  The  answer  is  expected 
to  set  the  pattern  tor  the  entire  emerging 
Industry. 

According  to  a  company  spokesman,  the 
Initial  price  for  the  gas  produced  could  be 
•1.61  per  thousand  cubic  feet.  The  estimate 


has  caused  considerable  consternation  with- 
in the  FPC  because  the  highest  price  the 
agency  has  thus  far  allowed  for  interstate 
gas  shipment  is  55  cents  per  thousand  cubic 
feet. 

But  El  Paso  does  not  want  to  be  limited 
to  the  H.51  price.  Rather,  it  has  proposed 
that  it  be  allowed  lo  reimburse  its  two  sub- 
sidiaries that  will  mine  and  gasify  the  coal 
for  all  their  costs  plus  a  15  percent  profit. 
Then  El  Paso  proposes  to  blend  in  tlie  gas 
with  the  nauiral  gas  in  Its  regional  pipeline 
system  and  "roll  In  '  the  higher  price  in  all 
gas  bills,  raising  them  by  about  9  cents  per 
thousand  cubic  feet.  Under  the  proposed  ar- 
rangement, EI  Paso  would  even  be  allowed 
to  charge  its  customers  the  costs  of  the 
project  if  it  fails  tc  produce  pipeline-quality 
gas. 

As  Travis  Petty,  executive  vice  president 
of  El  Paso,  put  it  at  an  FPC  hearing,  the 
arrangement  would  "be  relatively  risk-free," 
compared  to  exploratory  drilling  for  new  nat- 
tiral  gas  reservoirs. 

Other  witnesses  before  the  FPC.  however, 
have  viewed  the  El  Paso  pricing  proposal  with 
less  enthusiasm  Dr.  Charles  Cicchetti,  an 
economist  testifying  for  the  Environmental 
Defense  Fund,  argued  that  the  "cost-plus" 
arrangement  would  make  PPC's  role  in  reg- 
irtting  prices  "virtually  meaningless." 

"El  Paso,"  he  told  the  commission,  "will  be 
able  to  set  prices  to  itself  from  a  whtrily 
owned  subsidiary."  In  normal  proposals,  he 
added,  Investment  risks  are  borne  by  Inves- 
tors. 

And  Rodney  E.  Stevenson,  an  FPC  staff 
economist,  has  argued  that  to  let  El  Paso 
implement  the  cost-plus  arrangement  would 
establish  an  "unreasonable  price."  siphon  In- 
vestor money  from  new  drilling  ventures  that 
could  provide  cheaper  gas  and  pass  almost 
all  development  risks  on  to  consumers. 

Stevenson  has  urged  that  the  FPC  require 
El  Paso  to  set  a  price  on  the  gas  and  sell  it 
to  indtistrial  xisers  who  have  had  their 
normal  gas  supplies  interrupted  in  favor  of 
higher  priority  users,  such  as  hwneowners. 
El  Paso  has  countered  that  Its  natural  gas 
supplies  are  steadily  dropping  and  that,  by 
giving  a  favorable  ruling  on  its  case,  the  FPC 
"will  have  made  a  significant  step  toward 
energy  independence." 

But  price  is  only  one  of  the  problems  El 
Paso  must  settle  to  meet  its  goal  of  plant  op- 
eration by  January  1978. 

Another  problem  is  posed  by  the  120,000 
Navajo  Indians  who  live  on  the  vast  reserva- 
tion where  El  Paso  propoees  to  buUd  its 
plant  and  strip  mine  approximately  700  mU- 
llon  tons  of  coal  to  feed  it. 

Since  Indians  own  sizeable  pieces  of  the 
Western  coal  lands  where  energy  companies 
are  now  proposing  to  build  gasification 
plants.  El  Paso's  dealings  with  the  Navajoe 
could  set  a  pattern  affecting  the  future  of 
the  industry. 

In  1968  the  Navajo  tribal  council  agreed  to 
lease  El  Paso  63  square  miles  of  coal  laixis  in 
an  area  that  Is  35  miles  south  of  Farming- 
ton,  N.M. 

Word  of  the  lease,  however,  failed  to  reach 
the  residents  of  the  leased  area,  the  Bum- 
ham  Chapter  of  Navajos,  roughly  300  pe<H>le. 
According  to  Richard  W.  Hughes,  attorney 
for  the  chapter,  such  news  travels  slowly 
in  the  sparsely  populated  area,  where  most 
people  shun  newspapers,  speak  Navajo  and 
devote  most  of  their  time  to  raising  sheep. 

Most  of  the  Burnham  Navajos  heard  about 
the  plan  last  March,  when  a  team  of  El  Paso 
executives  appeared  before  a  chapter  meet- 
ing. Using  maps  and  brochures  and  speaking 
through  interpreters,  the  El  Paso  team  said 
the  project  would  mean  Jobs  for  the  Navajoe, 
who  suffer  from  a  chronically  high  rate  of 
unemployment.  The  tribe,  the  energy  execu- 


tives promised,  would  be  a  "prir.cipal  bene- 
ficiary," collecting  $2  million  a  year  from 
coal  royalities. 

When  the  presentation  had  concluded,  the 
Burnham  Chapter  voted  unanimously  to  re- 
ject it. 

In  July,  a  team  of  execi'.tives  from  a  con- 
sortium headed  by  the  Western  Gasification 
Co.,  which  is  planning  to  construct  a  plant 
similar  to  E!  Paso's  in  the  same  general  area, 
came  before  the  Burnham  Navajos  to  seek 
their  approval. 

This  time,  it  held  a  barbecue  and  produced 
pn  illuminated  display  of  its  plant,  showing 
o.'f  its  m.issive  scale  and  promising  more 
money  and  Jobs. 

After  the  barbecue,  B-.irnhP.m  Chapter 
voted  immediately  to  reject  Western's  plan, 

"N.-ivajos  are  good  about  that.  They're  very 
riirect,"  explains  Hughes,  who  argues  that  El 
Paso's  plan  would  "devastate  a  strip  of  land 
35  miles  long  and  a  couple  of  miles  wide." 

"When  the  coal  is  gone,  after  about  30 
years,  it  will  leave  the  tribe  with  nothing," 
he  assf  rts.  adding  that  the  Navajos'  "heritage 
consists  in  a  very  real  sense  of  the  ground 
tiiey  walk  on." 

However.  Harris  Arthur,  a  Kavajo  who  is 
the  chapter's  president,  insists  that  what 
will  happen  to  the  land  is  really  a  'secondary 
issue." 

Arthur  is  resigned  to  the  prospect  that  the 
land  inevitably  will  be  destroyed  by  mining. 
What  is  important,  he  argiies,  is  that  the 
Navajos  have  enough  control  over  the  project 
to  use  part  of  the  money  for  training  and 
education  to  guarantee  that  Navajos  and 
not  outsiders  get  the  more  skilled,  better- 
paying  Jobs 

"Otherwise."  he  reasons,  "they  build  a  fine 
eronomy  and  then  pull  the  rvig  cut  and  leave. 
The  white  man  can  go  somewhere  else  We 
have  to  stay  here." 

Asked  about  Project  Independence  and  the 
possibility  of  a  national  shortage  of  gas  sup- 
plies, Harris  added:  •Everybody's  hollering 
how  the  Navajos  should  sacrifice  for  the  na- 
tion and  so  on.  Many  of  our  leaders  ha\-e 
succumbed  to  this.  It's  hard  to  ignore  be- 
cause the  federal  government  controls  the 
pursestrings." 

The  reservation's  Tribal  Council,  which 
has  the  authority  to  overule  the  Burnham 
Chapter,  may  make  a  final  decision  on  wheth- 
er to  allow  El  Paso  to  go  ahead  with  its 
plant  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

Admitting  that  there  has  been  a  "commun- 
ication problem"  with  the  Burnham  Chapter, 
an  El  Paso  spokesman  said  the  company 
is  going  "on  the  assumption  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Navajos  will  be  for  It  when 
all  the  facts  are  out  on  the  table  and  all 
of  it  has  been  considered." 

Assuming  El  Paso  settles  the  price  ques- 
tion with  the  FPC  and  satisfies  the  Navajos, 
it  still  would  have  to  satisfy  state  and  fed- 
eral authorities  that  the  gasification  plant 
is  sound  environmentally. 

El  Past  proposes  to  build  a  plant  using  a 
process  similar  to  European  processes  that 
produce  a  relatively  low-energy  gas  called 
"town  gas."  It  Is  frequently  used  in  Industrial 
boilers. 

The  company  also  intends  to  add  en  a  step 
that  would  convert  the  "town  gas"  to  a  high- 
energy  product  that  could  be  piped  and  used 
in  homes. 

The  coal  would  be  pulverized  and  fed  into 
a  chain  of  pot-like  reactors  where  the  gas 
would  be  created  with  injections  of  steam 
and  oxygen.  Then  the  gas  would  pass  along 
with  the  steam  over  a  catalyst  that  might 
yield  a  product  that  is  96  per  cent  methane. 

Then  it  would  be  almost  Identical  to  the 
natural  gas  in  pipelines,  which  Is  at  least 
90  percent  pure  methane. 

Whichever  federal  agency  got  the  job  of 
passing  upon   the  environmental  impact  of 
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the  development  would  be  reviewing  a  pjBC- 
ess  that  has  never  been  consolidated  In  one 
place,  although  most  of  lU  parts  have  bien 
operated  In  Europe. 

The  agency  would  also  have  to  project  the 
Impact  of  the  nation's  largest  strip  mine, 
created  to  feed  the  plant  10.7  million  torui  of 
coal  a  year. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  decide*  In 
September  that  It  should  not  be  the  agency 
mailing  such  Judgment.  While  El  Paso's  ^as 
would  be  "molecularly  identical'  with  1  the 
natural  gas  the  PPC  is  obliged  to  regu(  ite, 
the  agency  reasoned,  it  still  would  be  wn- 
thetlc  gas  and  therefore  "artificial"  and  [pot 
subject  to  federal  natural  gas  laws.  jf 

With  the  ruling,  the  FPC  confined  Its  en- 
vironmental studies  to  the  impact  of  a  vH  Ive, 
2.3  miles  away  from  the  plant,  where  the 
coal  gas  would  merge  with  El  Paso's  nattiral 
gas  pipeline  system.  | 

The  Job  of  assessing  the  Impact  of  El  Pal  o's 
plant,  required  under  the  National  Envlrf  n- 
mental  Protection  Act,  has  devolved  ufon 
the  Interior  Department,  one  of  the  ageni  lies 
responsible  for  pushing  Project  Indepe(»d- 
ence. 

(Interior's  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Is  the 
trustee  for  the  tribal  lands  and  Interim's 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which  is  now  prei  »r- 
Ing  an  Impact  statement,  would  sell  El  |aso 
3.385  billion  gallons  of  water  each  year  fjom 
the  San  Juan  River.) 

Settling  the  environmental  Issues  wduld 
not  be  an  easy  task.  The  Navajo  land  Is  ex- 
tremely dry,  averaging  around  five  Inchei  of 
rainfall  annually.  El  Paso  proposes  to  restore, 
seed  and  Irrigate  the  mined  area  and  to  fei  ice 
It  off  untu  there  U  enough  vegetative  cOrer 
to  permit  grazing. 

According  to  voluminous  study  of  Westjrn 
coal  lands,  done  last  year  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  no  one  has  yet  proren 
that  large  scale  revegetatlon  can  be  don<  on 
such  arid  land.  '• 

According  to  Kelly  Janes,  section  chlel  of 
an  Environmental  Protection  Agency  1»sk 
force  which  has  begun  to  study  gaslflcallon 
processes,  the  Lurgl  system  used  in  Em  ope 
will  pose  air  and  water  pollution  problflms. 

While,  as  Janes  points  out,  the  probliims 
"are  not  Insoluble."  the  problem's  envU  on- 
mental  Impact  should  have  been  under  st  »dy 
"years  ago,"  he  asserts. 

Accurate  studies  take  time.  At  best,  he  s  kys, 
EPA  wUl  be  able  only  to  come  up  wit  a  a 
quick  "paper  study"  oq  the  possible  envi- 
ronmental Impacts  of  the  plant. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  questions  here  Ihat 
will  have  to  be  answered,"  concluded  Japes. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  Interior  Department, 
officials  are  drawing  up  plans  to  subsidize  the 
El  Paso  project  and  other  "pioneer"  synthetic 
fuel  ventures  to  get  them  going  In  tlD»  to 
help  Project  Independence.  I 

According  to  Interior's  Dr.  Gause,  tb»  El 
Paso  project  could  provide  a  kind  of  natlanal 
learning  experience.  "We  would  learn  a  Vpt  If 
some  of  these  were  buUt.  We  won't  ktaow 
what  all  the  environmental  effects  are  ipitll 
we  get  It  all  up,"  he  told  a  reporter. 

[From  the  Washington  Star -News, 

Mar.  12, 1974] 
Fob  thk  Coal  Indttstby,  Pedebal 

RESUHBECnON 

(By  John  Flalka) 

When  It  comes  to  multi-billion  dollar  fed- 
eral "crash"  programs,  Project  Independence 
promises  to  be  unique:  It  will  give  Amei|lcan 
taxpayers  something  they  can  personaUjI  see, 
feel  and  smell  for  years  to  come.  j 

The  "crash"  development  of  atomic  txjtnbs 
and  spwx  vehicles  took  place  In  guarded  Unl 
verslty  buildings  and  on  isolated  mllltar 
bases.  But  Project  Independence — Presment 
Nixon's  proposal  to  make  the  nation  I  self 
sufBclent  In  energy  by  1980 — wUl  leave  risi- 
ble Impacts  all  across  the  nation. 

Underneath  the  rhetoric,  the  plan  nfaUy 
calls  for  the  federal  government  to  resiyrect 
the  nation's  coal  Industry — a  Job  that  wUl  be 


fraught  with  staggering  costs  and  social, 
scientiflc  and  technological  problems.  In- 
evitably, It  will  leave  environmental  scars  on 
the  nation's  land  and  air  quality. 

"We  are  undertaking  a  crash  program  now 
and  we  estimate  that  we  might  be  able  to 
replace  as  much  as  3  million  barrels  per  day 
of  oil  with  synthetic  fuels  made  from  coal," 
William  E.  Simon,  head  of  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Office,  told  officials  of  oll-consumlng  na- 
tions at  an  energy  conference  here  last 
month. 

"The  coal  Industry  probably  must  double 
Its  outpvit  by  1980,"  Simon  told  a  congres- 
sional committee  a  few  days  earlier,  pointing 
out  that  602  million  tons  of  coal  were  mined 
last  year  compared  to  a  peak  630  million  tons 
In  1947. 

Teams  of  officials  from  Simon's  FEO  and 
other  energy -related  agencies  now  are  strug- 
gling to  back  up  the  rhetoric  with  a  variety 
of  proposals  that  must  be  approved  by  Con- 
gress If  Project  Independence  la  to  become 
something  more  than  a  phrase. 

"They  all  seem  to  have  one  thing  in  com- 
mon," remarked  a  senator  who  had  seen  some 
plans  now  privately  circulating  among  gov- 
ernment agencies.  "They'll  all  seem  unbeliev- 
able." 

One  that  reportedly  made  a  strong  Im- 
pression on  Simon  came  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Henry  R.  Linden,  director  of  Institute  of 
Gas  "Technology.  That  Is  an  arm  of  the  Amer- 
ican Gas  Assoc.,  the  lobby  and  trade  associ- 
ation for  the  natural  gas  Industry. 

Last  year.  Linden,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
respected  figures  in  energy  industry  research 
and  development  circles,  took  part  in  a  task 
force  that  estimated  there  might  be  as  many 
as  five  plants  making  synthetic  gas  from 
coal  by  1980. 

After  the  October  Arab  oil  embargo.  Lin- 
den wrote  a  different  scenario,  based  on  an 
all-out  "crash  program"  approach,  slmUar  to 
the  one  that  produced  the  atom  bomb.  After 
Including  every  "doable"  way  he  could  think 
of  to  Increase  U.8.  oil  and  gas  production, 
Linden  found  that  there  was  still  a  "great 
deficit"  between  his  number  and  the  Ideal  of 
self-sufficiency  In  energy  by  1980. 

To  fill  In  the  gap.  he  proposed  that  the 
government  subsidize  the  construction  of  41 
synthetic  fueU  plants  by  1980,  including  6 
shale  oil  plants  and  36  plants  that  would 
make  gas,  oil  and  gasoline  and  methanol 
from  coal. 

Linden's  plan  assumed  that  the  plants 
would  be  built  by  private  Investors  attracted 
by  a  "carrot-type"  federal  program  guaran- 
teeing product  prices  once  the  plants  were 
buUt. 

How  much  would  the  "carrot"  cost?  Lin 
den  has  no  precise  estimate  but  he  regards 
as  "not  out  of  line"  a  Commerce  Department 
study  carrying  a  maxlmtim  price  tag  of  $98 
billion  over  14  years. 

Commerce's  scenario  is  slightly  different.  It 
c&lU  for  37  synthetic  fuel  plants  by  1980,  in- 
cluding 26  coal  gasification  plants.  Both  Lin- 
den's and  Commerce  projections  would  rely 
heavily  on  the  use  of  German  processes, 
some  of  which  have  been  used  in  E\u-ope 
since  before  World  War  n. 
Bow  would  the  subsidy  mechanism  work? 
The  Interior  Department  Is  working  on  a 
third  study  that  would  have  the  government 
make  bids  on  synthetic  fuel  at  a  price  that 
would  attract  private  investors'  money  to 
buUd  synthetic  fuel  plants. 

There  could  be  four  to  six  plants  by  1980, 
according  to  the  plan.  The  government  would 
turn  over  the  fuel  It  t>ought  to  the  Defense 
Department  which  uses  considerable  fuel. 

WUliam  Vogely,  acting  deputy  assistant 
secretary  at  Interior  for  energy  and  minerals, 
said  the  subsidy  might  be  used  to  aid  the 
first  proposed  synthetic  gas  plant.  El  Paso 
Natural  Gas  Co.  wants  to  build  the  plant  in 
New  Mexico  and  Is  asking  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  set  a  rate  for  its  gas-from- 
coal  that  would  put  all  the  costs  on  its  con- 
sumers. 


Total  costs  for  the  whole  program  could 
run  as  high  as  $360  million  per  year,  accord- 
mg  to  Vogely,  if  fuel  prices  reverted  to  levels 
when  there  was  no  embargo.  If  prices  staved 
high,  government  costs  would  be  lower  be- 
cause private  buyers  would  be  competm^  for 
the  fuel. 

"Our  position  Is  that  Project  Independence 
must  be  defined  as  a  program  and  not  an 
idea.  Interior  Is  going  to  play  a  very  major 
role  In  this,"  Vogely  added. 

According  to  Robert  Shatz.  a  former  aero- 
space engineer  working  under  Simon  at  the 
Federal  Energy  Office,  there  are  now  "seven 
or  eight"  different  scenarios  under  study. 
Shatz'  office,  picking  the  best  elements  from 
each,  expects  to  deliver  a  final  draft  of 
Project  Independence  to  Simon  within  three 
months. 

Shatz  said  he  has  a  task  force  studying 
various  subsidy  proposals,  but  has  no  firm 
estimate  on  how  much  such  a  program  would 
cost  taxpayers.  Even  if  it  cost  $10  billion  a 
year,  he  pointed  out,  the  only  alternative 
would  be  to  buy  increasingly  larger  volume 
of  Imported  fuel  at  "several  times"  that  cost. 
The  big  numljers  now  being  uttered  around 
Washington  have  amazed  some  Industry  ex- 
perts, men  who  have  watched  the  coal  in- 
dustry languish  for  years. 

"There  are  going  to  be  large  winners  and 
big  losers  in  this.  The  political  forces  now 
working  In  this  thing  are  enormous,"  said 
one  man  Involved  in  the  decision-making. 

Some  of  the  potential  "winners,"  however, 
are  not  so  sure.  "Up  to  now,  all  I  am  getting 
from  the  government  Is  rhetoric,"  complains 
Carl  E.  Bagge,  who  as  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Association  Is  the  coal  Industry's 
chief  lobbyist. 

Bagge  admits  that  one  of  the  reasons  fed- 
eral subsidies  are  needed  now  Is  that  the 
coal  Industry,  over  the  years,  has  contributed 
very  little  toward  research  and  development. 
But  coal,  he  argues,  has  been  the  "red- 
headed stepchUd  of  the  energy  business,"  the 
chief  victim  of  government  tax  breaks  favor- 
ing oil  and  pollution  controls.  "Only  five  of 
the  top  16  guys  (coal  companies)  made  a 
profit  In  1973,"  be  asserts. 

The  continuing  sltmip  in  coal  development 
also  has  been  reflected  by  a  lack  of  interest 
in  the  nation's  mining  schools.  There  were 
only  200  mining  engineers  graduated  last 
year,  according  to  Bagge,  "a  drop  in  the 
bucket"  compared  with  demands  envisioned 
by  Project  Independence. 

"If  we  ever  get  going,  the  industry  would 
gobble  up  these  guys  overnight." 

Then  there  Is  the  Identity  crisis  the  coal 
industry  has.  Of  the  top  10  coal  production 
companies,  the  biggest  Is  owned  by  a  copper 
company,  two  are  owned  by  steel  companies, 
three  are  owned  by  oil  companies  and  the 
rest  are  controlled  by  diversified  conglomei- 
ates  with  interests  far  beyond  the  coal  in- 
dustry. 

Major  newcomers  to  the  Industry,  now  com- 
peting for  coal  lands  In  the  West,  Include 
several  more  oil  companies,  gas  companies 
and  giants  from  the  electric  utility  Industry. 
"In  a  way,  it's  mind-boggling  to  ask  us  to 
move  together,"  Bagge  adds. 

"All  this  stuff  that  the  public  is  being 
mesmerized  with  now.  Liquefaction  and  gasi- 
fication. You're  not  going  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem by  throwing  billions  Into  coal  research 
and  development  overnight.  Behind  all  of 
that  there  has  to  be  an  economically  viable 
Industry." 

Bagge's  solution  is  to  have  Congress  pass 
a  package  of  legislation  guaranteemg  coals 
long-term  stature  as  the  nation's  "mother 
fuel."  Included  woiUd  be  permission  for  wide- 
scale  strip  mining  In  the  West  and  a  long- 
term  relaxation  of  air  pollution  controls  that 
inhibit  the  burning  of  ooal  by  electric  util- 
ities In  the  East. 

So  far,  despite  vigorous  verbal  pressure 
from  Simon  and  other  government  officials, 
even  utUltlea  that  can  bum  coal  have  re- 
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fused  to  make  long-term   supply  contracts 
with  ooal  companies,  Bagge  notes. 

"They  think  If  they  can  just  get  through 
this  winter  the  Arabs  will  tiurn  on  the 
spigots  again.  They're  treating  us  like  we're 
selling  corn  cobs  or  something." 

In  theory,  it  would  appear  that  Arnold 
Miller  and  his  United  Mine  Workers  also 
would  be  a  "winner"  in  Project  Inde- 
pendence. In  fact,  it  is  giving  him  acute 
political  problems. 

The  bulk  of  his  100.000  members  work  in 
underground  mines  in  the  East.  The  great 
majority  of  proposed  synthetic  fuel  plants 
are  targeted  for  relatively  cheap  deposits  of 
coal  that  can  be  strip-mined  in  the  West. 
Many  of  the  strip  mines  in  the  West  use 
non-union  workers  and  MUIer  sees  the  grow- 
ing Industry  shift  from  Blast  to  West  as  a 
flight  away  from  labor  and  safety  problems. 
"In  the  East,"  he  noted  in  a  recent  speech, 
"the  general  rule  of  thumb  Is  that  you  need 
about  200  men  to  get  out  a  million  tons  a 
year.  In  fact  that  Is  the  mmimum  work 
force  needed.  In  the  West,  you  can  clear  the 
same  tonnage  with  ten  men.  If  I  were  a  coal 
baron,  I'd  be  heading  West.  And  they  are." 

Although  the  UMW  has  launched  an 
organizing  campaign  in  the  West  and  has 
withdrawn  c^jen  support  for  strict  strip 
mining  contr<d  legislation  pending  in  Con- 
gress, sources  close  to  the  union  believe  that 
Miller  will  use  his  union's  political  strength 
to  resist  any  congressional  move  to  enchance 
Western  coal  production  unaccompanied  by 
aid  for  underground  mines  in  the  East. 

According  to  Miller,  Project  Independence 
will  aggravate  an  already  serious  manpower 
problem.  Between  1950  and  1965,  very  few 
young  miners  were  hired  because  the  coal 
Industry  was  switching  over  to  mechanized 
equipment  and  the  UMW  was  trying  to 
preserve  Jobs  for  older  members. 

Now,  almost  half  the  union  membership 
Is  between  the  ages  of  45  and  70.  The  other 
half  Is  between  18  and  30.  As  as  result,  100,000 
new  miners  will  have  to  be  recruited,  half 
to  replace  retirees  and  half  to  provide  man- 
power for  the  proposed  expanded  effort. 

MUIer,  a  former  mme  electrician  and 
repairman,  sees  an  even  more  critical  prob- 
lem in  the  ranks  of  his  old  trade.  Many 
skilled  workers  have  gravitated  away  from 
the  mines. 

Assuming  all  of  Miller's  and  the  mine- 
owners'  nuuipower  problems  could  be  over- 
come and  Appalachian  mines  began  produc- 
ing more  cool,  the  result,  according  to  a 
recent  study  by  the  National  Petroleum 
CouncU,  would  overwhelm  East  Coast  rail- 
roads. 

The  Blimip  in  coal  production  has  encour- 
aged railroads  to  cut  back  the  number  of 
open  hopper  cars  needed  to  carry  coal  and  to 
abandon  many  coal  loading  facilities,  the  re- 
port notes. 

The  report  suggests  that  federal  aid  will 
have  to  be  used  to  restore  and  expand  the 
railroads'  coal -carrying  capacity. 

When  Congress  gets  the  master  plan  for 
Project  Independence,  which  presumably  will 
show  how  to  solve  these  flnanclal,  techno- 
logical and  manpower  problems,  the  plan 
likely  will  come  under  attack  by  both  West- 
ern and  Eastern  environmentalists  for  dif- 
ferent reasons. 

A  host  of  Western  politicians  from  Sen. 
Mike  Mansfield,  D-Mont.,  down  to  county 
water  board  commissioners  are  expressing 
varying  degrees  of  shock  at  the  size  of  strip 
mlnmg  projects  now  proposed  to  develop  the 
massive  reserves  of  coal,  lying  In  veins  as 
thick  as  72  feet,  under  thin  Western  soils. 

Without  massive  and  expensive  revegeta- 
tlon projects,  arid  Western  soils  have  almost 
no  capacity  to  recover  after  surface  mining. 
A  study  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences last  year  noted  that  turquoise  mines, 
dug  by  Indians  In  New  Mexico  during  the 
15th  century,  still  are  "barren." 

John  Rardaway,  a  geological  engineer  who 
has  been  studying  strip  mines  In  the  West 


for  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
says  that  even  when  mine  operators  launch 
projects  to  reclaim  and  revegetate,  there  Is 
no  assurance  at  the  present  time  that  that 
will  work. 

Another  problem  will  be  presented  by  ash 
waste  produced  at  gasification  and  electric 
generating  plants,  he  noted.  The  ash  is 
usually  buried  in  mined  pits  before  the  top- 
EoU  is  replaced. 

Ground  water,  Hardaway  noted,  may  leach 
out  heavy  metals  and  other  toxic  substances 
from  the  ash  and  Inject  them  into  local 
water  supplies.  "We  have  no  comprehensive 
estimates  on  this  yet." 

In  the  East,  the  environmental  problem 
will  revolve  around  moves  to  relax  air  pol- 
lution controls,  especially  proposed  rules 
that  would  restrict  sulfur  emissions  from 
coal-burning  electric  utilities. 

Simon  has  asked  for  a  five-year  postpone- 
ment of  so-called  "secondary  standards,"  de- 
signed to  restrict  pollution  damage  to  plants 
and  such  materials  as  rubber  and  nylon 
which  sulfur  tends  to  attack. 

The  White  House  Is  currently  weighing 
proposed  legislation  that  would  also  weaken 
pollution  controls  In  other  areas,  including 
relaxation  of  measiu^s  that  prevent  the  pris- 
tine air  quality  of  rural  areas  from  being 
"degraded"  to  urban  levels. 

According  to  Dr.  S.  WUham  Gause,  acting 
director  of  Interior's  Office  of  Coal  Research, 
some  of  these  changes  will  not  go  far  enough. 
Sulfur  controls  will  have  to  be  held  off  longer 
than  five  years  to  encourage  the  development 
of  new  underground  mines  in  the  East,  he 
asserts. 

"Who's  going  to  put  $60  mUlion  Into  a  new 
mine  and  then  have  sulfur  and  safety  stand- 
ards change  on  him?"  Gause  asked. 

The  theory  of  the  proposed  changes  Is  that 
"primary  standards, "  which  wUl  not  be  re- 
laxed, would  still  prevent  any  direct  hazard 
to  human  health.  EPA  officials,  however,  ad- 
mit they  know  very  little  about  sulfur  pol- 
lution. Other  scientists  have  argued  that 
waiving  the  stricter,  secondary  controls  will 
endanger  persons  who  already  have  respira- 
tory problems. 

The  hasty  development  of  coal,  the  com- 
ing age  of  the  "mother  fuel,"  will  reshape 
American  life  in  many  ways.  Not  all  of  them 
will  be  good. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  research  devoted  to 
coal,  even  the  best  ideas  in  the  coming  legis- 
lative grab  bag  called  Project  Independence — 
those  which  will  not  offend  any  vested  in- 
terest— will  involve  problems  that  may  not 
yield  to  quick  solutions.  Planners  call  such 
thmgs  "trade-offs." 

For  example.  If  coal  in  the  East  is  taken 
out  of  underground  mines  (making  the  UMW 
and  Western  environmentalists  happy),  it 
can  be  processed  into  methanol,  a  fairly  in- 
expensive liquid  that  can  be  substituted  for 
gasoline  (making  East  Coast  motorists  en- 
ormously happy.) 

The  processing  plant  would  have  a  closed 
system,  removing  the  unwanted  sulfur  from 
coal  so  that  it  can  be  condensed  and  sold  as 
a  by-product  (making  Eastern  environmen- 
talists and  energy  companies  happy.) 

Then  come  the  trade-offs.  According  to  an 
Interior  study,  a  methanol-fueled  car  would 
have  to  visit  gas  stations  twice  as  often  or 
carry  massive  gas  tanks.  It  would  get  about 
half  the  mileage  of  a  gasoline-fueled  car. 

Long  lines  of  cars  would  probably  not  clog 
gasoline  stations  in  the  winter,  though,  be- 
cause of  another  trade-off:  Drivers  in  the 
post-Project  Independence  era  will  probably 
have  great  difficulty  starting  methanol-pow- 
ered  cars  in  cold  weather. 


of  Mr.  Rhodes)  .  for  today,  on  arcount  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  0'NEn.L),  for  this  week,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Ketchum  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  CoRMAN,  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 


SPECIAL   ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Clanct,  at  the  close  of  legislative 
business  and  after  all  other  special  orders 
heretofore  entered  into,  to  be  permitted 
to  address  the  House  for  1  hour,  on 
March  27,  1974,  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks. 

Mr.  HoLiFiELD,  for  1  hour  on  Tuesday, 
April  2,  1974. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kemp)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material : ) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FoRSYTHE,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois)  and  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Dices,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Anntinzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Harrington,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Morgan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Yatron,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  EiLBERG,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PuQUA,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PoDELL.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Teague.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  (at  the  request 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Pepper  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  it  ex- 
ceeds two  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $627. 

Mr.  RousH  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kemp)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Treen  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  three  instances.  » 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE. 

Mr.  MiNSHALL  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  BAxntiAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Hosbier  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Baker  in  two  instances. 
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Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  CotLiNS  of  Texas  in  four  instanc|B 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  QniE. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Rhodes  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Regula. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  HuBER. 

Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  North  Carolina. 

<The  following  Members   (at  the  r|- 


quest  of  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois)  and 
include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Waldie  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  McFall. 

Mr.  Byron  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  DoRN  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  AODABBO. 

Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Hanley. 

Mr.  Kazen. 

Mr.  Hebert  in  two  instances. 
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Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  BoLAND  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Studds  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Stuckey. 


iO 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

S.  240.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Wanda 
Martens:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

S  404.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arthur  Rlke; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2362.  An  act  granting  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress  to  the  Cumbres  and 
Toltec  Scenic  Railroad  Compact;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, March  26,  1974,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS,  CALENDAR 
YEAR  1973.  TO  FACILITATE  NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives submits  the  following  report  for 
printing  in  the  Congressional  Record 
pursuant  to  section  4(b)  of  Public  Law 
85-804: 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 

Washington,  D.C..  March  21. 1974. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

Dear  Mb.  Speaker  :  In  compliance  with  Sec- 
tion 4(a)  of  Public  Law  85-804,  the  calendar 
year  1973  report  on  Extraordinary  Contrac- 
tual-Actions to  Facilitate  the  National  De- 
fense is  transmitted  herewith. 

Table  I  shows  that  241  contractual  actloiu 
were  approved  and  that  1 10  actions  were  dis- 
approved. Included  In  the  numt>er  of  actions 
approved  are  107  actions  for  which  a  poten- 
tial Government  liability  cannot  be  esti- 
mated. 

Table  11  lists  the  actions  which  have  an 
actual  or  potential  cost  to  the  Government 
of  $50,000  or  more.  Also  Included  In  this  list 
are  the  107  actions  above  for  which  a  poten- 
tial cost  cannot  be  estimated. 
Sincerely, 

Arthur  I.  Mendolia, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  {Installa- 
tions and  Logistics) . 


EXTRAORDINARYKONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS  TO  FACILITATE  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  (PUBLIC  LAW  85  S04) 
TABLE  I.    SUMMARY  REPORT  OF  CONTRACTUAL  |cTIONS  TAKEN  PURSUANT  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  85-804  TO  FACILITATE  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE,  JANUARY-DECEMBER  1973 

IDollar  amounts  in  thousandsl 


Department  and  type  of  action 


Actions  approved 


Actions  denied 


Number 


Amount 
requested 


Amount 
approved 


Number 


Amount 


Department  of  Defense,  total. 


241 


$10,821 


$5,330 


110 


$9,273 


9 
56 

28 
107 
1  .. 
40 

7,708 

1,057 

366 

267 

i.423 

3,203 
930 
327 
190 

680 

20 
46 
33 
1  .... 

io"'" 

5,516 

2,975 

782 

Di^nfKitinn  nf  nrfHMtrtv                                      ,    .    ...... 

other 



Army,  total 

61 

8.420 

3,944 

55 

6,191 

8 

17 
24 
9  .. 

1  ... 

2  .. 

7,328 
882 
210 

2,978 
769 
197 

7 
15 
32 

1  .... 

4,351 

Correction  of  mistakes 

1,059 

781 

other  (Secretarial  authority  and  residual  powers) 

Navy,  total 

~" 

94 

1,546 

803 

14 

1.085 

Amendments  without  consideration 

1 
( 
3 
S4  ... 

1,423 
28 
95 

680 
28 
95 

4  ..  . 

6 

4 

1,035 

so 

Air  Force.  Total 

4a 

771 

499 

22 

1.M6 

1 

19 
1 

14 
13  .. 

380 
63 
61 

267 

225 

49 

35 
190  .... 

2 

19 

1 

130 

rnrritf^inn  nf  mi^al(l>« 

1,815 

Forfnali2atton  of  informal  connrtitments 

1 

fMher  tContract  modification  or  termination) 

38 

84 

84 

19 

51 

5  .... 
8 

6 

14 
24  ... 

•4 

M 

51 

0 

Source:  Department  of  Defense,  OASOA  (Comptroller),  ( 

ectoratefor  Information  Operations,  Mar.  13, 1974. 

- 
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TABLE  11.— LIST  OF  CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS  WITH  ACTUAL  OR  POTENTIAL  COST  OF  $50,000  OR  MORE  TAKEN  PURSUANT  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  85^04  TO  FACILITATE  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE. 

JANUARY-DECEMBER  1973 


Name  and  location  of  contractor 


Actual  or 

estimated    Description  of  product 
potential  cost    or  service 


JustiFication 


AMENDMENTS  WITHOUT 
CONSIDERATION 

Alabama        Industries, 
Sytocauc*.  Ala.,  35150. 


Ovitron  Corp.,  Standard  Winding 
Division,  44-62  Johnes  St., 
Newburg.  N.Y.  12550. 


Inter-Alloys  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1539, 
Bartow,  Fla.  33830. 


Air  Force:  Granger  Associates,   1360 
Willow  Rd.,  Menio  Park,  Calif.  94025. 


Navy:  Servrite  International  Ltd.,  New 
Preston,  Conn.  06777. 


CORRECTION  OF  MISTAKES 

Army:  A.  R.  F.  Products  Inc.,  Raton, 
N.  Mex.  87740. 

FORMALIZATION  OF  INFORMAL 
COMMITMENT 

Army:   Westinghouse   Electric   Corp., 
Box  1693,  Baltimore,  Md.  21403. 


Inc.,  $432,960    155  mm  M107  projectiles.  Alabama  Industries  was  formed  to  complete  a  contract  abandoned  by  'lOlden  Industries.  The  contractor's  plant  is 

privately  owned  but  the  production  equipment  is  Government  owned  and  furnished.  The  equipment  is  in  such 
condition  that  the  estimated  production  capability  of  70,000  projectiles  per  month  could  not  be  met.  The  Govern- 
ment exercised  its  option  for  an  additional  quantity  to  be  produced  at  a  reduced  rate  of  60,000  and  then  to  40,000 
per  month.  The  contractor  is  suffering  such  a  loss  due  to  increased  labor,  material  and  overhead  costs,  because 
of  the  unexpected  decreased  production  rate  caused  by  Inadequate  equipment,  that  it  will  be  forced  to  stop 
operations.  It  is  determined  it  was  not  In  the  interest  of  the  Government  to  require  performance  under  the  option 
so  as  to  cause  the  financial  ruin  of  the  company. 

1, 812, 000    AN/PRC  25  radio  sets Ovitron  has  had  difficulty  producing  the  radio  sets  in  accoidance  with  the  drawings  and  specifications  and  as  a  result 

has  lost  considerable  money.  The  Government  required  stricter  testing  of  the  sets  which  resulted  in  a  higher 
rejection  rate  and  a  slowdown  in  production.  The  company  is  in  desperate  financial  condition  even  with  100  per- 
cent progress  payments.  The  entire  production  under  this  contract  has  been  earmarked  lor  allocation  to  several 
International  Logistics  Grant  Aid  countries.  Delivery  is  past  due  and  there  is  a  pressing  need  for  delivery  as 
soon  as  possible.  With  production  now  proceeding  on  a  normal  basis  the  Government  can  satisfy  delivery  require- 
ments in  considerably  less  time  than  procuring  from  another  producer  and  at  considerable  monetary  savings. 

The  company  encountered  many  errors  and  omissions  in  the  drawings  and  specifications.  After  some  items  were 
manufactured  according  to  the  drawings  they  would  not  meet  requirements  necessary  to  pass  inspection.  This 
resulted  in  delays  and  increased  costs  until  a  satisfactory  item  could  be  developed.  The  Government  has  ex- 
perienced this  same  trouble  with  several  other  contractors  for  this  bridge  over  the  years  and  the  technical  data 
package  should  have  been  corrected. 

One  of  the  requirements  of  the  soliciation  was  an  overall  weight  limit  of  50  lbs  per  unit.  On  the  day  the  company 
was  notified  that  their  proposal  was  responsive  they  submitted  an  amendment  stating  that  the  50-ib  limit  was 
marginal,  it  could  not  guarantee  this  weigh!,  but  would  use  it  as  a  taiget.  When  the  prototypes  were  delivered  in 
December  1%5  they  weighed  102  lbs  and  the  Government  rejec;ed  them.  It  was  determined  that  the  50-lb  limit 
was  impossible,  however  the  Government  chose  to  abide  by  this  until  August  1967  when  the  limit  was  changed  to 
75  lbs,  thus  the  production  schedule  slipped  by  approximately  2  yrs  during  which  time  the  unit  price  increased. 
Although  the  contractor  was  late  in  delivering  the  acceptable  prototypes  tfie  Government  took  no  formal  sters  to 
correct  their  cost  problenis.  It  was  determined  that  it  was  unfair  for  the  Government  to  unduly  delay  that  recogni- 
tion and  the  necessary  ccrrective  action. 

Contract  was  awarded  in  i^ugust  1971  for  a  term  of  5  years  to  supply  dairy  products  for  U.S.  Naval  and  NATO  instal- 
lations in  and  around  Naples,  Italy.  Due  to  an  extraordinary  rate  of  inflation  the  contractor  has  been  losing  money 
since  its  1st  year  of  performance.  Servrite  is  the  only  source  meeting  tiie  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  and  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  standards  regarding  pasteurization  and  sanitation.  The  closest  dairies  outside  of 
Italy  which  can  meet  the  health  requirements  are  located  in  Austria  wnic'i  would  cost  close  to  $1,000,000  more 
per  year  than  for  Servrite  products. 


656,  384    Class  60,  armored 
vehicle  launched 
bridges. 


225,000    AN  GRT-18  UHF  ground- 
air  radio  transmitteis. 


680, 000    Dairy  products 


626,913    ANA>RC  50  radic  sets 


124,000    Project   MALLARD. 


During  the  performance  cf  the  contract  additicnal  costs  and  ('flays  v.  ere  incurred  as  a  result  of  numerous  discrepen- 
ciesin  ECOM  drav.ings.  It  is  detcrn-ined  that  the  failure  cf  the  Government  to  properly  correct  the  technical  data 
package  placed  the  contractor  at  an  un'air  disadvantage. 


The  MALLARD  project  h?d  been  assigned  a  high  pi  icrity.  Westinghouse  responded  to  the  RFi}on  Dec  3  and  the  proj- 
ect officer  requested  a  preccnlract  authorization  to  allow  the  work  to  begin  It  was  the  Government's  intention  to 
recognize  all  valid  costs  until  a  ccntiact  was  executed.  The  preccnlract  cost  authorizaticn  was  extended  3  times 
and  in  November  1970  the  contractor  was  informed  that  the  procurement  was  canceled.  It  is  determined  that  the 
claim  is  appropriate. 


contingent    UABILmES 

Provisions  to  Indemnify  contractors  against 
liabilities  on  account  of  claims  for  death  or 
injury  or  property  damage  arising  out  of 
nuclear  radiation,  use  of  high  energy  pro- 
pellants,  or  other  risks  not  covered  by  the 
contractor's  insurance  program  were  Included 
in  107  contracts  (the  potential  cost  of  these 
liabilities  cannot  be  estimated  inasmuch  as 
the  liability  to  the  Government,  if  any,  will 
depend  upon  the  occurrence  of  an  incident 
as  described  In  the  indemnification  clause). 
Items  procured  are  generally  those  associated 
with  nuclear-powered  vessels,  nuclear  armed 
guided  missiles,  exi>erlmental  work  with  nu- 
clear energy,  handling  of  explosives  or  per- 
formance In  hazardous  areas. 


'  In  addition  to  the  above,  indemnification 
clauses  will  be  inserted  into  all  air  transpor- 
tation contracts  entered  Into  by  the  Military 
Airlift  Command  for  transportation  services 
to  be  performed  by  air  carriers  which  own 
or  control  aircraft  which  have  been  allocated 
by  the  Department  of  TransportatJ?!'  to  the 
Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet. 


Number  of  contracts 

Army 

Navy 

Air 
Force 

Aerojet  General  Corp. 

3 

Automation  Industries,  Inc. 

1  . 
1  . 

Avco  Corp 

BoeingCo 

4 

General  Dynamics  Corp 

33  . 
15  . 

General  Electric  Co 

Hercules,  Inc 

2 

Honeywell.  Inc 

1  . 
13  . 

i" 

3  . 
1  . 

1  . 

6'! 

2  . 

Lockheed  Missiles  &  Space  Co    .... 

Mason  &  Hanger— Silas  Mason  Co., 
Inc 

2  . 

Murphy  Pacific  Marine  Salvage  Co. . 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  \  Dry- 
dock  Co  

Northrop  Corp 

Ocean  Search.  Inc 

Clin  Corp       .   _ 

Raytheon  Co 

i'. 

Rockwell  International  Corp 

Textron,  Inc 

2 

Thiokol  Corp 

3 

Western  Electric  Co. 

5  . 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 
Proposed. 


Total. 


14 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2085.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting 
a  list  of  award  dates  for  contracts  involving 
weapons  systems  covering  the  period  March 
1&-June  15.  1974,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  139 
(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2086.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs), 
transmitting  a  report  recommending  the 
average  student  load  for  each  category  of 
training  for  each  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces  for  the  next  3  fiscal  years,  pursuant  to 
10  U.S.C.  138(d)(2);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2087.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  VS. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  or  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  Clean  Air  Act;  to  the  Commltttee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2088.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission,  transmit- 
ting the  first  annual  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion, covering  the  period  May  14-June  30, 
1973,  pursuant  to  section  27 (J)  of  Public  Law 
92-573;  to  the  Committee  on  lutertsate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

2089.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics, 
transmitting  a  report  on  amendments  and 


modifications  to  contracts  in  connection  with 
the  national  defense  executed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  during  calendar  years  1973, 
pursuant  to  50  U.S.C.  1434(a);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciarv. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  pror-«r 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Joint  Economic  Committee 
on  the  1974  Joint  Economic  Report;  (Rept. 
No.  93-927) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  SULUVAN:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  12627.  A  bUl  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment under  which  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
is  operating  to  cause  the  vessel  Miss  Keku, 
owned  by  Clarence  Jackson  of  Juneau,  Alas- 
ka, to  be  documented  as  a  vessel  of  the 
United  States  so  as  to  be  entitled  to  engage 
In  the  American  fisheries  (Rept.  No.  93-928 > . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Hit.  10972.  A  bill  to  de- 
lay for  6  months  the  taking  effect  of  certain 
measures  to  provide  additional  funds  for  cer- 
tain wildlife  restoration  projects;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-929).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  12925.  A  biU  to 
amend  the  act  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1974  for  certain  maritime  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Commerce  (Rept. 
No.  93-930).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California :  Commlttw  on 
the  Judiciary.  S.  969.  An  act  relating  to  he 
constitutional  rights  of  Indians  (Rept.  lo. 
93-931).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  be 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HUBERT:  Committee  on  Armed  8«  ▼- 
Ices.  H.R.  12565.  a  bill  to  authorize  appro;  rl- 
atlons  during  the  fiscal  year  1974  for  d  -o- 
cvirement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves^  ils, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  other  weapi  ns 
and  research,  development,  test  and  evall  a- 
tlon  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  authorize 
construction  at  certain  installations, 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendments  (1 
No.  93-934).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  UnJ 

Mr.   EDWARDS  of  California:    Cvmmll 
on  the  Judiciary.  S.  1836.  An  act  to  Iwni 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  Incorporate 
American  Hospital  of  Paris",  approved  Ji 
uary  30.   1913   (37  Stat.  664)    (Rept.  No. 
932).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California:  CommlMee 
on  the  Judiciary.  S.  2441.  An  act  to  am< 
the  act  of  February  24,  1925,  Incorporatfig 
the  American  War  Mothers,  to  permit 
tain  stepmothers  and  adoptive  motherslto 
be  members  of  that  organization  (Rept.  To. 
93  933).  Referred  to  the  House  Calenda 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIC  ^S 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  puflic 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 

HH.  13688.  A  bill  to  amend  section  24li  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  m  a 
condemnation  proceeding  the  dlscretloiiwy 
award  of  fees  and  expenses  of  attorney*  to 
the  condemnee;  to  the  Committee  on  fthe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.R.  13689.  A  bill  to  regulate  Federal  cl 
palgn  contributions  and  expenditures;  tofthe 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  COCHRAN : 

H.R.  13690.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natlinal 
TralBc  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  |966 
to  prohibit  the  Secretary  of  Transportailon 
from  Imposing  certain  seatbelt  standa-ds, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committei  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN  (for  himself  andl^Ir. 
Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California 

HJl.  13691.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  cus 
brokers  licensing  provisions  of  the  Tariff  jl^ct 
of  1930;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  jid 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 

HJl.  13692.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishing of  uniform  State  limitation!  on 
the  size  of  motor  vehicles  using  public  h  ^h- 
ways,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  C  m- 
mlttee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  FULTON: 

H.R.  13693.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inte  nal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  with  respect  to  lol  ay- 
Ing  by  certain  types  of  exempt  organ  ca- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Ma  ins. 

H.R.  13694.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intefnal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  provide  that 
requirement  of  filing  certain  retvirns  an^ 
tax  on  unrelated  business  income  shall 
apply  to  certain  nonprofit  social  clubs 
mestlc  fraternal  societies,  and  veterans^lor- 
ganizatlons;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  |»nd 
Means. 

H.R.  13695.  A  bill  to  amend  title  xviil  of 
the  Social  Seciurlty  Act  to  provide  for 
untary  Insurance  program  to  allow  medl^ 
home  patients  to  receive  prescribed  drug^  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.R.  13696.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
tary  of  the  Army  to  convey  certain  landk  to 


the  dty  of  Charleston.  Ark.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Btr.  HOSMER: 
H.R.    13697.   A   bUl   to   amend   the   Clean 
Air   Act    to   assume    c(»ulder»tion    of    the 
total    environmental,    social,    and    economic 
Impact  while  improving  the  quality  of  the 
Nation's  air;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  KAZEN: 
H.R.  13698.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code   of   1954   to   restrict   the   au- 
thority  for   inspection   of   tax   returns    and 
the    disclosure     of    Information     contained 
therein,    and    for    other    pvirposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KING : 
H.R.  13699.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  earnings 
limitation   of   the   Social   Security   Act;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean.s. 
By  Mr.  LENT: 
H.R.    13700.   A   bin   to   amend   chapter   34 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
additional  payments  to  eligible  veterans  to 
partially  defray  the  cost  of  tuition;   to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Afialrs. 
ByMr.  LUJAN: 
H.R.  13701.  A  bUl  to  Include  the  Escalante 
trail  in  the  study  category  of  the  National 
Trails  System  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  13702.  A  bill  to  prohibit  psychostu-gery 
In  federaUy  connected  health  care  facilities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  13703.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  that  any  cancellation 
mark  used  by  the  Postal  Service  have  the 
name  of  the  post  ofBce  and  the  State  from 
which  any  matter  is  mailed,  the  zip  code 
number  sisslgned  to  such  post  office,  and  the 
date  on  which  the  matter  Is  mailed;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  13704.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  mailing  of  let- 
ter  mall,    postal    cards,    and    post   cards   to 
Members  of  Congress  in  their  representative 
capacity  by  a  sender  such  Member  repre- 
sents at  no  cost  to  the  sender  subject  to  the 
availability    of    appropriations    to    pay    the 
cost  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  McCORMACK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Holxfuxd,  Mr. 
HosMCR,  Mr.  Ullman,  Mr.  Downino, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Puqua, 
Mr.  Lecoett,  Mr.  Rarick,  Mr.  Bevill, 
Mr.  RtECLE,  Mr.  Pbeter,  Mr.  Carney 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Denholm,  Mr.  McKat, 
Mr.    Milforo,    Mr.    Thornton,    Mr. 
MicHn..    Mr.    Derwinski,    Mr.    Mc- 
Closret,  Mr.  KrrcHTJM,  Mr.  Parris, 
Mr.  ParrcHARD,  and  Mr.  Conlan)  : 
H.R.  13705.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy  Act   of    1954   to   provide  for  improved 
procedures  for  planning  and  environmental 
review  of  proposed  nuclear  powerplants,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Enerpv. 

By  Mr.  MARAZTTI: 
H  R.  13706.  A  bin  to  provide  funeral  trans- 
portation and  living  expense  bereflts  to  the 
families  of  deceased  prisoners  of  war,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Service. 

By  Mr  MURPHY  of  New  Tork : 

H.R.  13707.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the 
1974  increases  In  social  security  benefits 
shall  be  disregarded  In  determlntnc;  an  Indi- 
vidual's ellelblllty  for  supplemental  security 
Income  benefits,  and  to  provide  that  support 
and  maintenance  furnished  a  mentally  re- 
tarded individual  living  In  another  person's 
household  shall  not  constitute  Income  to 
blm  for  supplemental  security  income  bene- 
fit purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr.  RAILSBACK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Faxtntrot.  Mr.  Ottde,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  McClos- 
lUT.  Mr.  McKnrNXT.  Mr.  Moaklet, 
Mr.   MoixoBAN,   and   Mr.   Preter)  : 
H.R.   13708.   A   bUl  to  confer  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  of  certain  civil 
action  brought  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    ROE    (for    himself    and   Mrs. 
Ckisholm)  : 
H.R.  13709.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4a,  the 
commodity  distribution  program  of  the  Agri- 
culture   and    Consumer    Protection    Act    of 
1973;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By   Mr.   ROE    (for   himself   and   Mrs. 
Chibholm)  : 
H.R.  13710.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN : 
H.R.  13711.  A  bUI  to  provide  for  tax  coun- 
seling to  the  elderly  In  the  preparation  of 
their   Federal    Income    tax    returns;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 
H.R.  13712.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  the  personal  exemp- 
tions for  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1973;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SEBELIUS: 
H.R.  13713.  A  bUl  to  provide  funeral  trans- 
portation and  living  expense  benefits  to  the 
families  of  deceased  prisoners  of  war,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  STUCKEY: 
H.R.  13714.  A  blU  to  regulate  commerce 
by  establishing  a  nationwide  system  to  re- 
store motor  vehicle  accident  victims  and 
by  requiring  no-fault  motor  vehicle  Insur- 
ance as  a  condition  precedent  to  using  a 
motor  vehicle  on  public  rocuiways;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Cwn- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE: 
H.R.  13716.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  and 
full-time  employment  to  persons  who  are 
unemployed  or  underemployed  as  a  result  of 
the  energy  crisis;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
AspiN) : 
H.R.  13716.  A  bin  to  terminate  the  grant- 
ing of  construction  licenses  of  nuclear  fis- 
sion powerplants  In  the  United  States  pend- 
ing action  by  the  Congress  following  a 
comprehensive  5-year  study  of  the  nuclear 
fuel  cycle,  with  particular  reference  to  Its 
safety  and  environmental  hazards,  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Office  of  Technological  As- 
sessment; to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

By  Mr.  YOUNO  of  Florida: 
H.R.  13717.  A  bni  to  amend  title  6  and  title 
44,  United  States  Code,  to  lengthen  the  time 
period  between  the  publication  of  a  Federal 
rule  and  the  effective  date  of  such  rule,  and 
the  time  period  between  the  publication  of 
notice  of  a  hearing  and  the  begltmlng  of 
such  hearing;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  13718.  A  bill  to  Insure  that  recipients 
of  veterans'  pension  and  compensation  will 
not  have  the  amount  of  such  pension  or 
compensation  deduced,  or  entitlement  thereto 
discontinued,  because  of  Increases  in 
monthly  social  security  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DENHOLM: 
H.J.  Res.  948.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
title  5  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  30th  day  of  May 
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of  each  year  as  "Memorial  Day";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  949.    Joint    resolution    to    amend 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  11th  day  of  No- 
vember of  each  year  as  "Veterans  Day";   to 
the  ConMnlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.J.  Res.  950.   Joint  resolution  making  an 
urgent  supplemental   appropriation  for  the 
fiscal    year    ending    June    30.    1974,    for    the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  HARRINGTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stark)  : 
H.  Res.  1002.  Resolution:  An  inquiry  into 
the   military   alert   Invoked   on   October   24, 
1973;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HAYS: 
H.  Res.   1003.  Resolution  providing  funds 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  to  provide  for  maintenance 
and  Improvement  of  ongoing  computer  serv- 
ices for  the  House  of  Representatives  and  for 
the    investigation    of    additional    computer 
services  for  the  House  of  Representatives;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Corman,  and  Mr.  Roe)  : 
H.  Res.  1004.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce to  conduct  an  investigation  and  study 
of  the  Importing,  inventorying,  and  disposi- 
tion of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  and  re- 
fined petroleum  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MARAZITI: 
H.  Res.  1005.  Resolution  to  launch  an  in- 
vestigation by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice Into  alleged  abuses  of  rights  of  privacy  by 
telephone  companies:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Martin  of  Nebraska) : 
H.  Res.  1006.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  the  transcript  of  the  proceedings 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules  of  October  25, 
1973;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

393.  By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho:  Memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  rela- 
tive to  removal  of  the  prohibition  to  inclu- 
sion of  impact  aid  in  the  calculation  of  State 
equalizing  school  aid;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

394.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, relative  to  the  observance  of  •'Em- 
ployers Support  Week  for  the  Guard  and 
Reserve";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

395.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  relative  to  an 
investigation  of  the  "International  oil 
monopoly";  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

396.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  urging  the  Congress 
to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  make  it  manda- 
tory that  the  amount  of  any  deficit  in  the 
national  budget  submitted  by  the  President 
be  underwritten  by  a  surtax  on  Individual 
and  corporate  income,  unless  Congress,  by 
other  method  of  financing  or  by  reduction  of 
expenditures,  provides  for  a  balanced  budget 
for  the  year;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 
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397.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  relative  to  the  cur- 
tailment of  recreational  activities  and  the 
destruction  of  existing  facilities  on  the 
Wichita  Mountains  Wildlife  Refuge;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Un(Jer  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
Mrs.      SCHROEDER      Introduced      a      bill 
(H.R.  13719)  for  the  relief  of  Nestor  Manuel 
Lara-Otoya,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

410.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
City  Council.  New  York,  N.Y.,  relative  to  ef- 
forts to  obtain  information  about  Ameri- 
cans listed  as  missing  in  action;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

411.  Also  petition  of  Lisa  Thomas,  Hender- 
sonvllle,  N.C.,  and  others,  relative  to  the 
revocation  of  the  license  of  radio  station 
WXUR.  Media,  Pa.,  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

412.  Also,  petition  of  the  National  Capital 
Area  Department,  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees,  AFL-CIO,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  relative  to  the  proposal  to  abolish 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


STANLEY  W.  HULETT  NAMED 
DEPUTY  DIRECTOR  OP  BUREAU 
OP    OUTDOOR    RECREATION 


HON.  RALPH  S.  REGULA 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  25.  1974 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  press 
release  from  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior announcing  the  appointment  of 
Stanley  W.  Hulett  as  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation.  I 
add  my  ccHigratulations  to  the  many  that 
I  know  Mr.  Hulett  has  already  received 
and  I  congratulate  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  upon  the  appointment. 

Stan  Hulett  did  a  great  job  for  the 
Park  Service  and  I  know  he  will  do  the 
same  for  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion. 

The  press  release  follows: 

Stanley  W.  Hulett  Named  DEPtrry  Director, 
Interior  Department's  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation 

The  appointment  of  Stanley  W.  Hulett 
as  Deputy  Director  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  was 
announced  today  by  Interior  Secretary  Rog- 
ers C.  B.  Morton. 

"I  am  pleased  to  have  a  man  of  Mr. 
Hulett's  proven  administrative  talents  Join 
BOR  In  Its  second  highest  post  at  a  time 
when  the  Importance  of  providing  recreation 
opportunities  for  the  people  has  never  been 


greater,"  Secretary  Morton  said.  "Mr.  Hulett's 
diversified  experience  with  the  National  Park 
Service  and  on  Capitol  Hill  wUl  be  Invaluable 
to  the  nationwide  programs  of  the  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation." 

As  Deputy  Director  of  BOR,  Hulett  will 
share  with  Director  James  G.  Watt  respons- 
ibility for  managing  the  Bureau  and  direct- 
ing the  planning,  development,  and  coordi- 
nation of  outdoor  recreation  programs. 

Hulett  succeeds  Roman  H.  Koenings  who 
served  as  Deputy  Director  of  BOR  since  July 
1971,  and  was  instrumental  In  Implementing 
the  State  grant  program  under  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund.  Koenings  has 
been  appointed  Assistant  Director  for  Re- 
sources of  Interior's  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. 

Hulett,  a  native  of  California,  has  served  as 
Associate  Director  for  Legislation,  National 
Park  Service,  since  March  1972.  In  that  posi- 
tion, he  was  responsible  for  legislation  affect- 
ing the  Nation's  system  of  parks,  monu- 
ments, historic  sites,  and  recreation  areas. 
During  Hulett's  stewardship  of  the  Service  s 
legislative  program,  14  new  units  were  added 
to  the  National  Park  System  during  the  92nd 
Congress.  Among  these  were  Golden  Gate 
National  Recreation  Area  in  California;  Gate- 
way National  Recreation  Area,  New  York  and 
New  Jersey;  Cumberland  Island  National 
Seashore,  Georgia;  and.  Fossil  Butte  National 
Monument,  Wyoming.  Hulett  was  In  charge 
of  the  Service's  Congressional  relations  and 
public  information  programs.  International 
affairs,  and  liaison  activities  with  other  Fed- 
eral agencies.  State  and  local  governments, 
and  the  private  sector. 

Hulett  came  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  as  Legislative  Coordinator  in  1971, 
following  two  years  as  Legislative  Assistant 
to  California  Representative  Don  H.  Clausen. 


A  1960  graduate  of  Stanford  University, 
Hulett  is  past  president  of  the  Mendocino 
County  (Calif.)  Chamber  of  Commerce;  a 
past  president  of  the  Willlts  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  an  official  delegate  to  the  Rotary 
International  convention  in  France  in  1967; 
and  past  president  of  the  California  Lumber- 
men's Accident  Prevention  Association. 

Hulett  Is  married  to  the  former  Mary  Ann 
Mlnenna.  They  live  with  their  son  Gregory 
in  McLean,  Virginia. 


ALABAMA  WINNER  IN  VOICE  OP 
DEMOCRACY  CONTEST 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25,  1974 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  wirmer  for  the  State  of  Alabama  in 
the  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest  spon- 
sored by  the  Veterans  of  Poreign  Wars 
was  an  outstanding  student  from  the 
Sheffield  High  School  in  Sheffield,  Ala. 

The  winning  speech  was  delivered  by 
William  Ernest  Cunningham  and,  subse- 
quently, he  came  to  Washin^rton  for  com- 
petition in  the  national  finals. 

His  remarks  on  the  responsibilities  of 
the  citizen  have  meaning  for  all. 

In  order  to  share  his  views  with  others, 
I  include  his  remarks  in  the  Record  at 
this  time: 
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Spebch  bt  William  Ernest  Cunnin<  iam 

Prom  8MI  to  shining  sea  America  s]  -eads 
out  across  the  face  of  the  earth.  Wl  i  Its 
majestic  snowcapped  mountains  reach  ig  to 
the  sky.  while  the  grasses  In  the  long  t  Ulng 
plains  sway  to  the  gentle  breeze.  Tbli  land 
called  America  Is  where,  oxit  of  the  i  ilnds 
of  a  courageous  few,  grew  an  Idea,  ai  Idea 
that  was  later  to  be  recorded  In  the  De  lara- 
tlon  of  Independence — that  all  mei  are 
created  equal,  that  they  are  endow*  I  by 
their  creator  with  certain  unalienable  i  jhts, 
and  among  these  are  Life,  Liberty,  an  the 
Pursuit  of  Happiness.  We,  too,  boi  i  to 
freedom  and  believing  In  freedom,  s  ould 
be  willing  to  flght  to  maintain  freedon  We, 
and  all  others  who  believe  as  deeply  s  we 
do,  should  rather  die  on  our  feet  tha  live 
on  our  knees.  These  are  the  Ideas  that  Irove 
those  Individuals  long  ago  to  flght  for  mer- 
Ica  and  future  generations  of  America   s. 

Thanks  to  these  efforts,  the  United  tates 
stands  undaunted,  proud  and  fearle  a,  to 
the  other  nations  of  the  world.  And  s  we 
exemplify  the  courage  we  have  as  J  nerl- 
cans,  we  must  accept  the  many  respon  IblU- 
tles  that  accompany   thU  prlvUege. 

Let's  now  explore  the  responslbllltl  s  we 
have  as  Americans.  The  three  more  1  ipor- 
tant  are  Love  of  Country,  the  Respon  ibiU- 
tles  of  Voting,  and  finally  Supportln  the 
Oovemment. 

Love  of  country  Is  Important.  Amerlt  .  has 
done  so  much  for  us  that  we  should  st  ip  to 
consider  our  privileges.  America  has  ;lven 
us  the  right  to  live  as  free  men  wit  the 
right  to  free  speech  and  privacy.  I  has 
given  the  Information  sources  freedc  a  of 
the  press,  so  they  can  Inform  America  with- 
out fear  of  censorship.  We  live  In  a  land 
In  which  we  as  consumers  can  purchae  any 
good  or  service  which  we  desire,  a  co  ntry 
which  has  a  higher  standard  of  living  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world,  a  la  d  of 
opportunity.  America  has  given  us  a  b  duti- 
ful place  to  live,  a  land  full  of  wonde  nent 
and  awe,  a  country  In  the  words  of  a  un- 
known poet,  "Never  before  has  such  I  lauty 
been  seen,  or  ever  again  will  It  be  |ppled 
for   Its   loveliness    is   profound." 

Second,  the  responslbUlty  of  vottfag  Is 
probably  the  most  misused  responalbllfty  we 
have  as  Americans.  Most  people  feel  that  one 
vote,  their  vote,  couldn't  poESlbly  mj 
difference.  Often  this  Is  true,  but  tb4 
Is  that  they  didn't  exercise  their  n 
slblllty;  so  therefore  they  are  sayl 
reality,  that  they  really  couldn't 
who  wins  the  election — Local,  Stal 
National.  The  responsibility  of  voting 
to  be  taken  lightly.  The  candidates' 
forms  must  be  examined  thoroughly,  jnthelr 
promises  and  claims  must  be  scrutlnlzcHI  and 
evaliiated  carefully  so  that  we  as  votel 
be  sure  that  this  Is  the  right  man  f^ 
Job.  What  most  people  don't  realize  tl 
Is  that  when  they  don't  vote,  they  alk  let- 
ting themselves  down  and  most  of  aljl  they 
are  letting  America  down. 

The  final  responsibility  we  have  as  ikmer- 
Icans  Is  to  support  our  government,  In  a 
nation  of  200  million  people  where  indi- 
vidualism Is  a  cherished  and  Jealously  d  aard- 
ed  possession,  we  as  Americans  do  not  s  Iways 
agree  with  the  President  In  ofBce.  Nevilrthe- 
less,  whether  we  agree  or  disagree,  ijke  or 
dlsUlce,  support  or  oppose,  the  fact  la  that 
this  Is  our  government  and  we,  for  thM  sake 
of  security,  must  support  It.  Franklin  IlDose- 
velt  said,  "History  proves  that  dictate*  Ships 
do  not  grow  out  of  strong  and  successful 
governments,  but  out  the  weak  and  hejpless 
ones.  If  by  democratic  methods  people  get  a 
government  strong  enough  to  protect  Ithem 
from  fear  and  starvation,  their  demdcracy 
succeeds;  U  they  do  not.  they  grow  Impa- 
tient. Therefore,  the  only  sure  bulwark  of 
continuing  liberty  Is  a  government  itrong 
enough  and  well  enough  Informed  to  inaln- 
taln  Its  sovereign  control  of  its  governivent." 

America,  we  love  you. 
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HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25.  1974 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  the  Wall  Street  Journal  con- 
tained an  Interesting  article  by  Dennis 
Famey  entitled  "The  Twin  City  Experi- 
ment." It  Is  a  description  of  the  structure 
of  the  Metropolitan  Council  and  the 
prospects  for  its  future.  The  Metropolitan 
Council,  a  creature  of  the  Minnesota 
Legislature,  serves  as  a  planning  and  co- 
ordinating agency  of  government  in  the 
seven-county  area  around  the  Twin 
Cities  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 
The  article  says : 

The  Twin  Cities  area  has  clearly  sorted 
things  out  and  come  up  with  a  system  that 
works. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  bit  of  an  over- 
simplification. The  Metropolitan  Council 
is  iimovative.  It  does  some  things  very 
well.  There  are.  however,  some  tilings  it 
does  not  do  well,  and  there  are  a  few 
instances  in  which  it  has  offended  the 
people  or  their  local  elected  officials. 

All  things  considered,  it  has  been  a 
highly  successful  experiment  in  special- 
ized government,  filling  a  decisionmaking 
policy  void  between  the  State  government 
and  the  local  governments  without  un- 
necessarily irritating  either  one.  The 
Metropolitan  Coimcil  is  in  a  continuing 
state  of  evolution,  but  it  is  an  experiment 
worthy  of  observation  by  other  areas  of 
tlie  country. 

The  article  follows : 

Thb  Twin  Cttt  Experiment 
(By  Dennis  Famey) 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota. — A  friend  calls  John 
Boland  "a  tactician  of  politics"  and  the  de- 
scription fits.  A  visit  to  the  Boland  command 
post  finds  a  gregarious  man  of  36,  enjoying  a 
cigar  and  heavily  engaged  In  the  strategems 
of  an  ongoing  battle  of  sorts. 

It  Is  a  political  battle  to  regain  the  mo- 
mentum for  one  of  the  nation's  most  Inno- 
vative experiments  In  urban  government. 

For  Mr.  Boland  is  the  chairman  of  a  seven- 
year-old  Institution  called  the  Metropolitan 
CouncU.  The  councU  may  well  be  the  best 
way  yet  Invented  to  run  a  metropolitan 
area— rational,  cannily  tailored  to  political 
realities  and  already  paying  off  In  a  more 
liveable  region.  Delegations  of  urbanologlsts 
have  studied  It  and  at  least  one  other  city, 
Atlanta,  has  copied  elements  of  It.  But  for  all 
Its  successes,  the  councU  has  run  Into  some 
political  trouble. 

Some  members  of  the  Minnesota  legisla- 
ture, which  created  the  councU.  now  mutter 
that  It  has  grown  too  big  for  Its  britches. 
Some  other  units  of  area  government  with 
which  the  council  must  deal  now  charge  it 
with  high-handedness.  Meanwhile,  even 
councU  supporters  agree  that  It  remains 
remote  to  the  lives  of  the  1.9  million  people 
It  Is  trying  to  serve.  All  of  which  explains 
why  Gov.  Wendell  Anderson,  a  strong  council 
supporter,  handplcked  Mr.  Boland.  a  savvy 
state  legislator  with  a  poUtlclan's  knack  for 
persuasion  and  public  vlslbUlty,  to  turn 
things  around. 

Today  and  tomorrow  could  tell  whether 
he's  succeeded  or  not.  For  the  Minnesota 
legislature  Is  moving  toward  adjournment 
and  final  action  on  a  series  of  measures  that 
would  give  the  councU  new  powers  it  badly 
needs.  The  1971  and  1973  legislatures  have 


balked  at  granting  Just  such  powers,  and  the 
Issue  Is  still  In  doubt. 

"We're  very  close  to  breaking  through  to 
beyond  anything  anywhere  else  In  the  coun- 
try," says  Ted  Kolderle.  the  thoughtful  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  nonpartisan  Citizens 
League,  which  helped  lead  the  effort  to  cre- 
ate the  council  In  the  first  place.  "But  It's 
still  possible  the  legislation  we  need  could 
fan.  A  hell  of  a  lot  Is  at  stake  here." 

What  Is  at  stake,  ultimately.  Is  Just  how 
far  a  subtle  and  sophisticated  supergovern- 
ment  is  going  to  be  aUowed  to  go  beyond 
"planning"  to  "governing."  That  has  been  the 
underlying  question  ever  since  the  legisla- 
ture created  the  council  and  gave  It  Its  stag- 
gering assignment:  PuU  together  a  seven- 
county  region  that  Includes  two  major  cities, 
134  municipalities,  a  Jungle  of  special-pur- 
pose agencies,  half  the  population  of  the 
state  and  more  than  one -half  its  wealth. 

THE    national   SIGNIFICANCE 

The  national  significance  of  the  council 
lies  In  the  way  It  was  structured  politically 
to  give  It  real  power  without  the  bitter  op- 
position that  "metropolitan  government" 
typically  arouses. 

The  legislature  deliberately  barred  the 
council  from  such  purely  local  matters  as 
some  suburb's  parking  regulations  or  the 
color  of  Its  police  cars.  But  m  a  few  lim- 
ited areas  where  metropoUtan-wide  deci- 
sions are  truly  necessary — areas  that  to- 
gether determine  the  pace  and  the  nature 
of  future  area  development — It  gave  the 
councU  the  authority  to  take  action  and  the 
power  to  make  it  stick. 

The  council's  prime  power  Is  the  power 
to  veto.  It  reviews  the  applications  of  other 
units  of  government  In  the  region  for  fed- 
eral money,  and  an  unfavorable  council 
comment  can  doom  an  application.  More 
Important,  It  reviews  the  development  plans 
of  such  other  area-wide  agencies  as  the  sewer 
board,  the  transit  commission  and  the  air- 
port commission. 

Projects  by  such  agencies,  of  course,  can 
determine  the  future  location  of  everything 
from  subdivisions  to  heavy  industry.  So  U 
the  council  finds  a  project  inconsistent  with 
its  own  ideas  of  where  those  subdivisions 
and  industries  ought  to  go,  it  can  simply 
veto  It  and  ask  the  operating  agency  to  come 
back  with  a  better  idea.  (The  agencies  may 
appeal  to  the  legislature  however.)  One  bill 
now  before  the  legislature  would  empower 
the  council  to  review  and  at  least  delay  any 
project  of  "metropolitan  significance,"  be 
that  project  either  public  or  private. 

Since  1967  the  councU  has  used  Its  power 
aggressively.  It  has  solved  the  problem  that 
prompted  its  creation — metropoUtan  growth 
had  outrun  the  sewer  system — through  a 
major  expansion  of  the  system.  It  has  twice 
blocked  the  Metropolitan  Airport  Commis- 
sion from  building  a  new  Jetport  In  an  eco- 
loglcaUy  unfavorable  area.  It  compelled  a 
reluctant  suburb  to  accept  subsidized  hous- 
ing. It  has  barred  any  more  freeways  through 
MinneapoUs  or  St.  Paul.  It  is  moving  toward 
a  land-use  policy  that  wlU  minimize  urban 
sprawl.  And  it  Is  Into  everything  from  cable 
TV  to  criminal  Justice. 

But  while  it  was  making  all  those  deci- 
sions, it  seems,  the  council  neglected  the 
bxisiness  of  cultivating  grassroots  support. 
"You  know.  It's  hard  to  appreciate  the  beau- 
tiful sjrmmetry  of  a  metropolitan  sewer  sys- 
tem," says  one  council-watcher.  "The  coun- 
cU has  yet  to  be  seen  by  the  man  in  the 
street  as  a  problem-solving  agency  that's  do- 
ing good  for  him." 

And  without  enthusiastic  grassroots  sup- 
port, the  councU  lost  ground  In. the  leglsla- 
ttu-e  as  the  inevitable  complaints  came  In 
from  agencies  and  officials  it  had  thwarted. 
To  be  sure,  the  council  is  in  no  danger  of 
being  abolished  or  even  of  being  scaled  back. 
But  consecutive  legislative  sessions  have 
balked   at   bills   that   would   make   councU 
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members  elective  (they're  appointed  by  the 
governor  now) ,  tighten  its  control  over  seml- 
mdependent  entities  Uke  the  transit  com- 
mission, and  give  the  council  the  tools  for 
such  things  as  preserving  open  space  and 
attacking  area  housing  needs. 

What  really  counts  Is  "the  power  to  say 
what  Is  going  to  happen,"  says  Mr.  Kold- 
erle. "And  that's  what's  now  at  issue  here — 
whether  these  decisions  of  what  to  build, 
and  when  and  where,  shall  be  made  by  the 
councU"  or  somebody  else. 

Dramatizing  this  fundamental  Issue  has 
been  a  noisy  debate  over  the  kind  of  mass 
transit  system  this  region  should  have.  In 
late  1972  the  semi-independent  area  transit 
commission  was  moving  toward  a  commit- 
ment to  a  rail  system.  But  the  councU 
members  seem  to  have  reasoned  that.  Just 
as  wars  are  too  important  to  be  left  to  the 
generals,  the  transit  decision  was  too  im- 
portant to  be  left  to  the  transit  experts.  It 
was  all  bound  up  with  larger  considera- 
tions. So  the  councU  cut  the  transit  men  off 
at  the  pass. 

Before  the  transit  pec^le  could  make 
their  final  recommendation,  the  council 
recommended  an  expanded  bus  system  in- 
stead. The  infuriated  transit  people  ap- 
pealed to  the  legislature.  And  the  legisla- 
ture, in  turn,  decided  it  had  better  get  into 
the  act  itself. 

Now  the  legislature  is  about  to  vote  on  a 
measure  that  would  strengthen  the  coun- 
cil's authority  to  determine  regional  trans- 
portation policy,  which  the  transit  board 
would  then  carry  out.  But  at  the  same  time 
the  legislature  has  made  it  clear  that  it  ex- 
pects to  have  a  voice  In  that  pollcjrmaking — 
and  that  it  is  going  to  keep  an  eye  on  fu- 
ture councU  assertions  of  power. 
THE  lesson 

Gov.  Anderson  thinks  there  is  a  lesson  for 
the  councU  in  all  this.  The  lesson  Is  to  not 
take  the  legislatiu-e  for  granted. 

"I  think  what  the  legislature  has  been 
saying  to  the  councU  Is  'look,  you're  our 
creature.  We  created  you," "  he  says.  "Jeal- 
ousy is  probably  too  strong  a  word  for  It. 
But  the  legislature  wants  to  remind  the  coun- 
cil who  it's  wOTklng  for." 

This  lesson  Isn't  lost  on  John  Boland,  the 
governors'  appointee.  "The  legislature  likes 
the  council,  likes  its  innovatlveness,"  be  says. 
"But  at  the  same  time  there  Is  a  nagging 
doubt  about  Just  how  far  the  coimcU  ought 
to  go."  Mr.  Boland  has  been  trying  to  ease 
those  doubts  in  low-key  talks  with  his  former 
legislative  coUeagues.  At  the  same  time,  he's 
working  hard  to  rebuUd  local  support. 

In  the  first  few  months  of  his  chairmanship 
he  visited  more  than  100  of  the  134  munici- 
palities in  the  region.  He  also  dispatched 
sometimes  grumbling  council  members  to 
local  meetings  and  began  setting  up  advi- 
sory committees  of  local  officials.  "If  things 
ever  get  head-to-head  with  the  local  com- 
munities, we're  going  to  lose,"  he  says.  "Be- 
cause legislators  listen  to  local  officials." 

Another  element  of  the  Boland  strategy  Is 
to  rein  In  his  planners,  who  have  sometimes 
antagonized  local  officials  with  a  brusque 
approach  to  things.  "Planners,  many  of  them 
anyway,  are  not  politically  sensitive,"  Mr.  Bo- 
land says.  "They  get  up  and  talk  in  planner- 
ese.  and  you're  In  trouble." 

The  next  few  days  may  only  partly  suggest 
how  well  the  Boland  strategy  has  worked.  It 
may  even  be.  as  Ted  Kolderle  suggests,  that 
another  seven  years  wUl  be  required  before 
the  councU  evolves  into  its  final  form.  But 
It's  worth  noting  that  whUe  a  single  council 
misstep  in  some  states  might  have  brought 
forth  legions  of  legislators  ready  to  do  the 
councU  m.  nothing  of  the  kind  has  happened 
here.  This  is  merely  additional  testimony  to 
a  pattern  that  numerous  social  oommenta- 
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tors  have  observed  in  Minnesota — a  rare 
openness  to  change,  an  uncommon  commit- 
ment to  common  sense  solutions  to  problems 
that  might  ensnarl  other  states  In  unproduc- 
tive controversy. 

And  in  the  end  the  problems  here — as  in 
most  metropolitan  areas — do  boU  down  to 
common  sense  answers  to  a  few  basic  ques- 
tions. Which  are  local  problems  and  which 
are  regional  ones?  Who  makes  the  tough 
decisions?  Who,  really.  Is  in  charge  of  things? 
The  Twin  Cities  area  has  clearly  sorted  things 
out  and  come  up  with  a  system  that  works. 

That  system  has  taken  root  for  the  long 
haul.  But  there  remains  a  very  real  question 
of  how  much  power  the  Metropolitan  CouncU 
is  going  to  be  allowed  to  acquire.  That  Is 
going  to  depend  on  the  legislature,  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  persuasiveness  of  a  "tactician 
of  politics"  named  John  Boland. 
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exact  species  of  insect  needed  to  accomplish 
the  pollination  of  this  complex  little  flower 
Is  also  extremely  rare. 


PLANTS,  TOO,  ARE  ENDANGERED 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 
Monday,  March  25,  197 i 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
April-May  special  publication  by  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation  on  endangered 
species,  I  insert  the  following  article  on 
one  of  the  rarest  plants  in  our  Nation : 
Plants.  Too,  Abe  Endangered 
(By  Harold  WUllam  Rickett) 

Few  botanists  have  ever  seen  it.  It  is  so  in- 
conspicuous that  the  ordinary  hiker  would 
pass  it  by  without  notice.  Yet  Isotria  medeo- 
loides  is  a  characteristic  orchid.  And  it  le 
one  of  the  rarest  plants  Ln  the  United  States. 

Although  it  reportedly  grows  In  a  large  area 
ranging  from  northern  New  England  to  North 
Carolina  and  in  southeastern  Missotu'i,  it  is 
found  only  occasionaUy.  and  then  in  Isolated 
colonies  of  a  few  plants.  Indeed,  Isotria 
medeoloides  is  so  obscure  that  it  was  Just 
briefiy  described  In  the  first  two  volumes  of 
the  definitive  reference  work  "WUd  Flowers 
of  the  United  States,"  and  no  photographs 
were  avaUable  to  Ulustrate  It.  In  fact,  until 
shortly  after  publication  of  those  volumes,  I 
myself  had  never  laid  eyes  on  the  plant.  Then 
I  received  a  letter  from  a  man  in  the  north- 
western corner  of  New  Jersey  who  said  he  had 
the  species  growing  In  his  woods.  It  was  there 
that  I  took  my  first  look  at  Isotria  medeo- 
loides. The  plant  that  I  saw  was  an  unspec- 
tacular little  object,  bearing  an  unspectacu- 
lar little  flower.  Yet  it  displayed  all  of  the 
intricate  features  of  the  orchid  family.  It  was 
about  9  inches  tall.  Its  erect  stem  was  tipped 
with  a  circle  of  five  leaves  (some  plants  have 
six  or  more)  about  2  Inches  long.  Above 
these,  on  a  short  stalk,  rose  the  single  flower. 
It  had  three  narrow  green  sepals. 

Within  the  sepals,  the  corolla  arched  up- 
ward, composed  of  two  upper  greenish,  over- 
lapping petals  forming  a  sort  of  hood,  and 
a  projecting  whitish  lower  petal,  the  so- 
called  lip,  notched  at  the  end.  The  typical 
orchid  column,  formed  from  the  union  of 
stamens,  style  and  stigma,  \ras  scarcely  visible 
within  this  corolla.  The  ovary  is  contained  in 
the  stem  below  the  sepals;  with  the  sur- 
rounding stem  it  becomes  the  seed-pod. 

Why  Is  this  diminutive  plant  so  rare?  Prob- 
ably because  its  ecological  requirements  are 
so  exacting.  Its  sparse  distribution  certainly 
suggests  a  ^lecies  on  its  way  to  extinction — 
in  effect,  a  plant  faUure.  Perhaps  Isotria 
medeoloides  is  a  poignant  reminder  of  the 
critical  interdepeudency  of  the  earth's  dif- 
ferent life  forms.  For  It  may  well  be  that  the 


THAT  PIANO  PLAYER  "FELT  TO 
HOME" 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  25.  1974 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mrs.  Baker 
and  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  in  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  party  when  he  and  the  First 
Lady  attended  the  dedication  of  the  new 
Opry  House  at  Opryland  in  Tennessee 
last  Saturday  night. 

It  was  a  night  to  remember.  The  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Nixon  were  warmly  re- 
ceived and  they  responded  to  this  out- 
pouring of  affection  and  respect — a  real 
honest-to-goodness  Tennessee  welcome — 
with  love  and  appreciation. 

There  were  many  light-hearted  mo- 
ments which  the  Oprylanders  and  their 
fans  on  radio  and  television  will  long  re- 
member. The  Nashville  Banner  captured 
the  spirit  of  this  wonderful  evening  in  an 
editorial,  "That  Piano  Player  'Felt  To 
Home.' " 

In  rememberance  of  this  occasion.  I 
ask  that  the  editorial  appear  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 
That  Piano  Playeb  "Felt  To  Home" 

They  sure  know  how  to  make  piano  players 
"feel  to  home"  at  the  Opry  I 

And  they  must  have  reaUy  liked  this  one. 
because  they  made  him  play  three  songs. 
Everybody  else  got  to  do  only  one. 

It  was  the  Grand  Ole  Opry's  finest  hour 
Saturday  night  as  a  relaxed  President  and 
Mrs.  Nixon  dedicated  the  new  Opry  House  at 
Opryland  amid  what  surely  was  one  of  their 
warmest  welcomes  anywhere.  If  not  the 
warmest. 

And  the  President  obviously  was  elated — 
even  exuberant — as  he  talked.  Joked  and 
played  piano  to  the  delight  of  4.000  first 
nlghters  who  showered  the  President  with 
standing  ovations.  uiu.basbed  cheering  and 
mutual  appreciation  of  bis  love  for  country 
music,  which  he  said  "radiates  a  love  of  this 
nation." 

And  it  was  fitting  that  Boy  Acuff.  the  King 
of  Country  Music,  should  do  the  honors  of 
Introducing  the  Nlxons  on  stage.  Mr.  Acuff 
set  the  real  mood  of  what  the  Opry  means 
with  his  down-to-earth  introduction  and  his 
attempts  to  teach  the  President  the  art  of 
yo-yo. 

Then  the  President  summed  It  up  exactly: 
"Country  music,  therefore,  has  those  combi- 
nations which  are  so  essential  to  America's 
character  at  a  time  that  America  needs 
character." 

NashvUle  and  the  Grand  Ole  Opry  can  be 
proud  that  they  brought  happiness  to  the 
Nlxons.  And  Indeed  they  did.  They  can  also 
be  proud  they  gave  the  nation — and  the 
world — an  opportunity  to  see  what's  right 
In  America — a  positive  look  at  what  Mr.  Acuff 
termed  "we  working  people" — ^the  real 
America. 

"This  is  a  wonderful  program.  We'U  never 
see  another  one  like  it  in  our  state.  We  never 
have  before,"  Mr.  Acuff  said. 

But,  then  that  was  a  pretty  fair  country 
piano  player  at  that! 
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HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or   CALIFORNIA  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  25,  1974  J 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.^peak- 
er,  two  organizations  which  I  Mold  in 
very  high  regard.  SANE  and  the|World 
Federalists  USA.  recently  came  firward 
with  a  joint  statement  regarding  the 
Middle  East  situation  that  deseH  ;s  the 
attention  of  every  Member  of  Co  gress. 
I  have  seen  very  few  statements  i  gard- 
Ing  this  complex  tangle  of  overl  pping 
interests  that  treat  the  issues  invo  ved  so 
objectively  and  rationally.  There  ire  no 
easy  solutions  to  the  problems  a  the 
Middle  East,  and  this  statement,  which 
appeared  in  the  March  issue  ol  Sane 
World,  recognizes  the  complexity  |>f  the 
situation. 
The  material  follows: 

Toward   Permanent    Peace    in   MiIeast 

SANE  and  the  World  Federalists  UJ  ^  have 
Jointly  approved  the  following  stater   snt  on 
the  Middle  East.  We  Invite  your  coi  iments 
and  your  help  in  promoting  conunun  ly  dls 
eusslon  on  peaceful  alternatives. 

BACKGROUND 


Pour  wars  In  25  years  have  been 


fought 


because  of  the  clash  of  Jewish  and  A  aX>  na 
tlonallsms  In  the  Middle  East.  ThI  clash 
has  been  aggravated  by  the  increasl  g  par- 
ticipation of  the  superpowers.  Peace  In  the 
Middle  East  requires  reconciliation  I  ;tween 
Israelis  and  Arabs,  aided  by  the  worv  com- 
munity. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  20th  Centurl  Arabs 
and  Jews  both  worked  to  create  Inde]  sndent 
•tates  In  the  areas  controlled  by  th  Otto- 
man Empire.  Great  Britain  and  Pran  b.  Dur- 
ing World  War  I,  Great  Britain  and  Pranc* 
offered  contradictory  promises  of  poll  cal  in- 
dependence to  Arabs  and  a  homeland  »  Jews 
In  exchange  for  their  support  agal  ist  the 
Turks.  The  Balfour  Declaration  b;  Great 
Britain  in  1917  held  out  the  hcH>e  o  estab- 
lishing a  Jewish  national  home  in  Pi  lestine. 

By  the  time  the  X7N  first  voted  in  i947  to 
partition  Palestine  into  twin  Arab  andlJewish 
states,  most  of  Palestine's  neighbors  Bid  won 
tbelr  political  Independence.  These  «ab  na- 
tiODS,  in  defiance  of  the  UN  declsl<{n.  sent 
their  troops  to  destroy  Israel  even  b<  ore  Its 
existence  could  be  officially  proclalmei  ,  When 
they  were  defeated.  Jordan  anne:  id  the 
lands  and  peoples  on  the  West  Ban]  of  the 
Jordan  which  would  have  been  the  :ore  of 
Arab  Palestine. 

Israel,  haven  for  the  survivors  I  Nazi 
genocide,  was  thus  born  of  siege.  w1  lie  the 
Palestinian  Arab  state  decreed  by  be  UN 
evaporated  through  war  and  annexa  on.  By 
1948.  all  of  the  peoples  of  the  Mld(  le  East 
bad  states  of  their  own  except  the  Pal  stlnian 
Arabs. 

The  Palestinians,  mostly  unable  or 
Ing  to  return  to  Israel  and  often 
from    neighboring    Arab    lands,    fes 
refugee  camps.  The  Arab  states,  def< 
their  attempt  to  wipe  out  Israel  at 
refused  to  accept  its  existence.  Isr 
ing  extinction,  relied  increasingly  u; 
tary  means  for  survival. 

A  spiral  of  fear  and  hatred  follow* 
new  armed  conflict  generated  a 
grievances  among  the  Palestinians,  t^e  Arab 
states,  and  Israel.  The  leaders  on  aOl  sides 
who  sought  military  solutions  to  theflf  griev 


Each 
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ances  achieved  only  a  form  of  antagonistic 
cooperation  with  each  other  which  guaran- 
teed further  conflict. 

Following  the  Six-Day  War  in  1967,  the  UN 
achieved  its  first  consensus  on  the  outline  of 
a  settlement.  In  the  form  of  Security  Coun- 
cil Resolution  242.  However,  Resolution  242's 
ambiguous  provisions — a  cease-fire.  Israeli 
withdrawal  to  secure  and  recognized  bor- 
ders from  the  occupied  territories,  and  ac- 
ceptance by  all  parties  to  Israel's  sovereignty 
and  security — were  variously  Interpreted  by 
the  belligerents.  There  was  no  subsequent 
negotiation  of  these  goals,  and  they  remained 
without  Implementation. 

By  1973  the  Middle  East  had  developed 
Into  two  explosive  armed  camps  where  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
fronted each  other  over  the  heads  of  their 
warring  allies.  The  superpowers  supplied 
enormous  quantities  of  sophisticated  arma- 
ment to  both  sides.  Introduced  military  ad- 
visers, trained  military  personnel,  and  gen- 
erally exacerbated  the  situation  by  using  the 
region  to  pursue  cold-war  rivalries. 

The  recurring  clashes  in  the  Middle  East 
remain  a  threat  to  peace  of  global  propor- 
tions. Por  this  reason  SANE  and  WFUSA  re- 
gard It  as  Imperative  that  the  forces  of  peace 
within  the  United  States  develop  and  pursue 
policies  which  can  help  facilitate  a  perma- 
nent settlement. 

A    PIKMANENT  SETTLEMENT 

There  are  no  military  solutions  to  these 
political  problems.  The  basic  struggle  in  the 
Middle  East  is  t)etween  two  nationalisms  in 
competition  for  sovereignty  over  the  same 
territory.  Such  a  conflict  has  a  limited  range 
of  possible  outcomes.  One  or  the  other  side 
can  dominate  and  thus  sow  the  seeds  of 
revenge;  the  status  quo  can  continue  and 
leave  the  grievances  unresolved;  or  a  com- 
promise solution  can  be  arrived  at  acceptable 
to  both  sides  (or  a  majority  on  both  sides). 
WFUSA  and  SANE  are  persuaded  that  the 
course  of  compromise  which  assures  the  se- 
curity of  all  parties  is  the  only  one  consistent 
with  a  fundamental  concern  for  world  peace 
and,  in  all  likelihood,  the  fundamental  sur- 
vival and  prosperity  of  the  nations  of  the 
Middle  East. 

The  international  negotiations  that  began 
in  Geneva  In  December.  1973.  offer  a  possi- 
bility for  moving  toward  a  compromise  solu- 
tion. Our  concern  is  that  these  negotiations 
lead  to  a  permanent  peace  settlement,  not 
simply  to  another  truce.  Independently  of  the 
Judgments  of  any  of  the  parties,  it  will  be 
possible  to  identify  the  character  of  the 
agreements  according  to  their  content.  A 
truce  would  Include  plans  for  enforcing  a 
cease-fire  and  little  more.  A  peace  settlement. 
or  moves  toward  a  peace  settlement,  would 
be  Identified  by  the  additional  Inclusion  of 
arrangements  for  normal  diplomatic,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  relations  among  nations, 
termination  of  government-sponsored  eco- 
nomic and  other  boycotts,  and  agreements 
to  limit,  or  to  negotiate  limitations  of  armed 
forces. 

SANE  and  WFUSA  urge  the  government  of 
the  United  States  to  use  its  good  offices  to 
influence  the  Geneva  negotiations  toward  a 
peace  settlement  rather  than  merely  a  truce. 

OUTLim   or  GOALS 

We  suggest  no  detailed  proposals  to  deal 
with  problems  which  must  be  resolved  by  the 
parties  to  the  dispute.  As  concerned  Amer- 
icans, however,  we  ask  our  government — 
which  Is  in  a  unique  position  to  play  a  peace- 
making role — to  seek  achievement  of  the  fol- 
lowing goals: 

1.  Recognition  of  Israel's  existence  by  her 
neighbors. 

Israel  stUl  feels  besieged  after  a  generation 
of  existence.  In  the  absence  of  a  poUtical 
settlement  which  permits  Israel  to  live  In 
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peace  within  secure  and  recognized  borders, 
she  win  remain  a  garrison  state,  harassed 
by  terrorism  and  facing  the  prospect  of  re- 
curring wars  in  which  she  may  succumb  one 
day  to  superior  Arab  numbers  and  arms.  Only 
the  formal  acceptance  of  Israel's  existence  by 
the  Arab  states,  with  International  guar- 
antees, can  begin  to  allay  her  legitimate 
security  fears. 

2.  Withdrawal  of  Israel's  forces  from  oc- 
cupied territories. 

Israeli  forces  should  be  withdrawn  from  oc- 
cupied territories  as  part  of  an  agreement 
which  guarantees  recognition  and  security 
to  Israel.  The  negotiation  of  recognized 
borders  should  be  considered  an  intrinsic 
part  of  the  process  of  compromise  between 
the  parties.  Extensive  demilitarized  zones 
should  be  established  along  the  recognized 
borders  and  elsewhere  as  required.  Demili- 
tarized zones  should  be  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force.  Withdrawals  should  take  place  In  a 
series  of  steps  accompanied  by  reciprocal 
actions  that  will  help  advance  normal  rela- 
tions between  the  former  adversaries. 

3.  Recognition  of  the  Palestinian  people. 
Israel  must  recognize  the  existence  of  the 

Palestinian  people  and  assist  In  enabling 
them  to  determine  their  own  future.  Self- 
determination  for  the  Palestinians  is  perhaps 
the  most  complex  part  of  the  problem  In  the 
Middle  East,  but  without  It  there  can  be  no 
permanent  settlement. 

The  procedures  under  which  the  Pales- 
tinians can  express  their  choices  should  be 
established  with  the  assistance  of  the  UJi. 
The  outcome  could  Include  a  new  and  in- 
dependent state;  a  new  state  federated  with 
Jordan  and/or  Israel;  and  a  return  of  some 
refugees  to  Israel. 

Palestinian  refugees  are  entitled  to  a 
choice  of  repatriation  or  compensation  for 
lost  lands  and  property,  as  reiterated  by  the 
UN  General  Assembly.  Within  an  agreed  an- 
nual maximum,  Israel  should  agree  to  receive 
a  number  of  returning  refugees.  Por  most 
refugees,  this  course  will  be  neither  feasible 
nor  desired.  This  majority  of  refugees  should 
receive  generous  assistance  in  reestablishing 
themselves,  with  financing  to  come  from  the 
world  community  on  the  basis  of  ability  to 

pay- 
Jews   evicted   from   their  homes   in  Arab 
nations  since  1947  should  be  Included  in  the 
compensatory  programs  on  the  same  terms 
as  Arab  refugees. 

4.  An  Important  role  for  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

The  services  of  the  UN  should  be  utilized 
to  help  bridge  the  negotiating  gap  between 
the  two  sides,  to  police  the  cease-fire  and  sup- 
ervise the  withdrawal  of  forces,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  conditions  of  a  lasting  peace.  Among 
these  conditions  are  the  right  of  free  and 
innocent  passage  through  the  area's  water- 
ways; the  establishment  of  open  borders, 
travel,  trade  and  diplomatic  relations;  self- 
determination  for  those  now  lacking  a  home- 
land; and  establishment  of  mechanisms  for 
regional  cooperation. 

In  connection  with  the  security  of  agreed 
borders.  WFUSA  and  SANE  believe  that  the 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force.  UNEF  H, 
should  be  established  and  maintained  in  de- 
militarized zones  on  both  sides  of  such  bor- 
ders. Moreover,  UNEF  II  should  be  subject  to 
removal  only  by  mutual  agreement  of  the 
nations  involved.  (It  wUl  be  recalled  that 
the  "failure  "  of  the  UN  peace-keeping  opera- 
tion in  1967  was  a  failure  of  the  mandate 
under  which  It  operated.  The  UN  was  re- 
quired to  withdraw  the  Force  at  the  request 
of  the  host  country,  and  no  UN  force  had 
been  allowed  on  the  other  side  of  the  line.) 

The  UN  Emergency  Force,  and  potentially 
needed  reinforcements,  should  be  composed 
of  contingents  from  nations  mutually  agreed 
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l)y  the  major  powers  as  not  representing  the 
major  powers  or  states  closely  aligned  to 
them.  (The  problems  of  composing,  operat- 
ing and  reinforcing  a  UN  Emergency  Force 
in  the  Middle  East  call  attention  to  the 
Importance  of  systematically  designing  the 
mode  of  operation  of  a  permanent  UN  police 
force,  as  long  called  for  by  the  UN  Charter.) 

UNEF  II  should  be  empowered  to  resist 
any  attack  across  agreed  borders,  acting  as 
a  "tripwire"  until  the  Security  Council  can 
respond  under  the  appropriate  provisions  of 
the  UN  Charter.  The  prospect  that  an  In- 
vader would  have  to  engage  significant  num- 
bers of  UNEF  troops  representing  the  world 
community  should  be  a  substantial  deterrent 
to  resumption  of  hostUities. 

Disputed  provisions  of  the  peace  agree- 
ments should  be  referred  to  binding  arbitra- 
tion by  mutually-agreed  individuals  or  insti- 
tutions, including  the  World  Court. 

6.  Jerusalem. 

The  uniquely  complex  and  overlapping  re- 
Ilgioiis  and  national  claims  to  Jurisdiction 
over  Jerusalem  should  be  subjected  to  the 
same  process  of  compromise  as  other  Issues 
In  dispute. 

6.  Regional  Cooperation. 

The  Middle  East  possesses  the  agricultural 
and  mineral  resources  which  could  dramati- 
cally raise  the  living  standards  of  all  the 
peoples  in  the  area.  However,  these  resources 
will  not  be  used  effectively  untu  a  mecha- 
nism for  regloikal  cooperation  and  planning 
l8  created  by  the  Arab  states  and  Israel.  Such 
a  mechanism  should  be  established  with  the 
assistance  of  the  U.N.  and  serve  as  the  source 
of  projects  which  can  be  multllaterally  fi- 
nanced. 

7.  Restrictions  on  the  Arms  Trade. 

Even  before  the  latest  outbreak  of  war  In 
the  Middle  East,  over  $6  billion  worth  of 
arms — fully  one-eighth  of  the  world  total 
of  arms  exports — had  been  imported  by  the 
countries  of  the  region  between  1961  and 
1971.  More  than  half  of  the  arms  shipped 
to  the  Middle  East  during  that  period  came 
Irom  the  Soviet  Union  while  almost  30% 
was  shipped  by  the  United  States  to  coun- 
ties on  both  sides  (a  reversal  of  the  super- 
powers' worldwide  totals).  All  of  the  recipi- 
ents were  developing  nations  which  have 
imdermlned  their  economic  and  social  de- 
velepomeut  by  using  resources  to  amass  mod- 
em weaponry. 

The  superpowers  as  well  as  other  indus- 
trialized countries  today  continue  to  fuel 
an  arms  race  In  the  Middle  East. 

We  therefore  call  on  the  United  States 
Government  to  propose  the  following  meas- 
ures: 

1.  An  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
and  other  arms  suppliers,  to  halt  sales  and 
transfers  of  arms  to  the  Mideast  beyond  a 
mlnUniun  needed  to  defend  recognized 
boundaries.  This  should  not  exceed  a  third 
of  average  annual  arms  shipments  in  the 
period  1963-73. 

3.  An  agreement  with  all  arms  suppliers 
to  reduce  their  arms  exports  by  a  given 
amount  and  to  channel  a  share  of  the  sav- 
ings into  multilateral  economic  and  social 
aid  to  poorer  nations. 

3.  An  effective  system  of  publicity,  through 
the  United  Nations,  to  record  Information 
on  arms  exports  and  Imports.  This  system 
would  help,  depending  upon  the  facts,  both 
to  assuage  suspicions  and  to  pinpoint  areas 
of  Impending  confrontation. 

As  the  world's  leading  exporter  of  arms, 
the  United  States  should  improve  the  cli- 
mate for  these  new  international  arrange- 
ments by  Independently  reducing  the  quan- 
tity of  weapons  shipped  abroad,  while  In- 
viting reciprocity  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  are  aware  that  those  who  seek  to  pre- 
serve the  world  arms  trade  or  who  despair  of 
ever  controlling  it  might  respond  that  a 
curtailment  of  this  traffic  by  the  big  powers 
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will  only  encotirage  others  to  sell  weapons  or 
to  develc^  their  own  arms  Industry.  Per- 
haps such  developments  wotild  occur.  How- 
ever, It  Is  dlfflctilt  to  see  how  less  powerful 
countries  cotild  do  as  much  to  stimulate 
arms  races  In  conventional  weapons  as  is 
now  being  done  by  the  two  nations  which 
have  dominated  the  world  arms  trade.  It  is 
to  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
that  we  look  to  take  the  first  steps  to  reduce 
the  traffic  In  death. 

CONCLUSION 

An  entire  generation  of  mutual  hostility 
whose  roots  lie  burled  In  history  wUl  not 
be  overcome  easily  or  rapidly.  Nevertheless 
the  current  negotiations  offer  the  most  hope- 
ful opportunity  to  date  to  achieve  perma- 
nent peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Peace  must  be 
based  on  a  complex  fabric  of  new  relation- 
ships, achieved  through  compromise  and 
gviaranteed  by  the  world  community.  As 
elsewhere,  there  will  be  no  national  seciuity 
for  the  countries  of  the  Middle  East  without 
International  secvu-ity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
there  would  not  be  so  much  heated  dis- 
agreement regarding  the  problems  of  the 
Middle  East  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
there  are  legitimate  claims  and  desires 
held  by  various  parties  to  the  dispute 
which,  in  all  too  many  cases,  cannot  be 
satisfied  without  denying  the  also  legiti- 
mate claims  and  desires  of  other  parties 
to  the  conflict. 

I  commend  SANE  and  the  World  Fed- 
eralists USA  for  their  responsible  voices 
of  reason  in  a  debate  which  often  has 
been  characterized  by  confusion  and  po- 
litical expediency. 
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BUCK  BRISCOE:   SUPER  SALESMAN 
FOR  ST.  MARY'S  COUNTY 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25,  1974 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
who  have  served  In  public  life  meet 
unusual  personalities  who  are  natural 
leaders  of  their  communities.  St.  Mary's 
Coimty,  Md.,  is  the  "Mother  County"  of 
our  State,  it  being  the  landing  place  for 
the  first  settlers  from  England. 

Perhaps  no  one  citizen  of  St.  Mary's 
County  better  typifies  the  wonderful  di- 
versity and  appeal  of  St.  Mary's  County 
than  does  Arthur  "Buck"  Briscoe. 

In  recognition  of  the  many  years  of 
devoted  service  that  Buck  Briscoe  has 
rendered  to  the  citizens  of  St.  Mary's 
Coimty,  I  include  in  the  Record  an  arti- 
cle from  the  December  26,  1973,  St. 
Mary's  Beacon,  the  oldest  newspaper  in 
the  county: 

Buck   Briscoe:    Super   Salesman   for 

St.   Mart's  Countt 

(By  Arch  B.  Brown) 

Approximately  20  years  ago,  my  Associate 

General  Counsel  and  I  decided  to  take  a  day 

off  to  pay  a  visit  to  Southern  Maryland — 

In  particular.  St.  Mary's  County. 

we  already  haa  observed  by  the  maps  that 
this  historic  county  was  situated  on  a  penin- 
sula, and  that  it  dead  ends.  You  do  not  go 
through  It — you  go  in  and  turn  around  to 
come  back  again.  It  Is  sort  of  a  tourism 
cul-de-sac.  That  geographic  feature,  among 


others.  Intensified  our  Interest  to  visit  what 
even  then  was  referred  to  as  "the  land  of 
pleasant  living." 

I  had  visited  Leonardtown  one  time  be- 
fore— in  the  late  twenties — when  It  took  a 
full  half-day  to  drive  down  In  my  T-Model 
Ford,  and  the  other  half -day  to  drive  back 
to  Washington.  Already,  during  those  pro- 
hibition days,  I  had  heard  a  great  deal  of 
conversation  and  praise  concerning  what 
then  was  considered  the  famous  "Southern 
Maryland  Rye";  and,  being  a  Baptist,  and 
bearing  in  mind  our  old  adage  that  "we 
Baptists  do  not  drink  in  front  of  each  other," 
I  understandably  came  alone  In  search  of 
this  highly  advertised  "nectar  of  the  gods!" 
But  to  no  avail!  I  have  never  known  why. 
except  to  presuppose  that  either  I  had  struck 
a  season  when  the  stills  were  dry.  or  because 
all  of  my  contacts  imfortunately  must  have 
been  Baptists! 

On  this  second  trip,  many  years  later,  the 
original  motivation  had  materially  vanished. 
The  repeal  of  the  18th  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  bad  taken  care  of  that.  So.  this 
time  my  associate  and  I  came  to  see  the 
county — not  to  taste  it! 

And  I  might  interpolate  that  we  made  the 
trip  down  during  the  space  of  an  hour,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  years  when  it 
took  my  T-Model  Ford  a  half  day.  What  a 
delightful  change!  We  surveyed  the  county 
from  Mechanlcsville  to  Point  Lookout,  to- 
gether with  many  other  places  of  Interest; 
and  finally  we  ended  up  at  the  Leonardtown 
Wharf  for  a  late  luncheon.  This  restaurant, 
among  many  other  sights,  especially  in- 
trigued us  because  of  its  extension  over  the 
water. 

Probably  because  of  the  late  hotir  for 
luncheon,  we  were  the  only  guests;  and  as 
we  were  about  to  take  leave  for  our  return 
to  Washington,  we  looked  up  from  o\ir  table 
to  behold  what  to  me  appeared  to  be  some 
sort  of  an  "oddity"  In  the  form  of  a  human 
being!  In  comparison  with  my  meagre  height 
of  6  feet  6  inches,  quite  naturally  he  Im- 
pressed me  at  first  glance  of  being  at  least 
10  feet  tall,  and  he  was  adorned  with  a 
broad-brim  hat  which,  again,  at  first  glance 
might  possibly  cover  the  greater  portion  of  a 
half -acre  of  ground;  At  the  base  of  Its  crown 
was  a  head  band  bearing  the  name  "St. 
Marys  County." 

Observing  that  we  were  out-of-town  vis- 
itors, he  immediately  greeted  us  with  sub- 
lime cordiality;  and  not  long  afterward — 
perhaps  a  few  seconds — ^he  began  to  revel 
over  the  history,  geography  and  almost  sanc- 
tity of  this  area.  After  so  long  a  time  of 
listening  to  his  tirade,  I  recall  having  taken 
It  upon  myself  to  ask  him  If  perchance  he 
was  a  salesman.  His  immediate  response  was ; 
"Yes,  a  salesman  for  all  of  St.  Mary's  Coun- 
ty." And  to  this  day  I  am  convinced  that  he 
was — and  still  is. 

During  our  conversation,  he  covered  the 
water  front,  from  the  Ark  and  Dove  to  the 
present  time;  and  when.  Inadvertently  or 
otherwise.  I  announced  my  Intention  to  re- 
tire within  a  few  years,  he  Instantly  pulled 
out  all  of  the  stops,  and  at  that  moment  he 
practically  convinced  me  that  St.  Mary's 
County — and  only  St.  Mary's  County — was 
the  one  and  only  place  for  a  retiree  to  en- 
Joy  the  environs  of  a  "land  of  pleasant 
living." 

I  returned  to  my  home  In  Arlington  Cotm- 
ty.  and  with  It  I  carried  a  memory  of  the 
effectiveness  of  that  most  Impressive  "sales 
talk"  of  what  I  previously  had  characterized 
as  the  "odd  man  "  whose  name  was  Buck 
Briscoe.  I  could  not  escape  the  conclusion 
that  he  had  "sold  me."  And  he  did. 

His  enthusiasm  was  irresisteble.  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  the  future  progress  of  the 
county — and  most  emphatically,  his  vision 
that  St.  Mary's  City  some  day  might  be  equal 
to  Williamsburg.  Va.  Then  and  there.  I  sue- 
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cumbed  to  his  prophecy,  and  now  imm  a 
proud  resident  of  St.  Mary's  County;  fend  I 
have  not  regretted  It  for  over  a  perlo<i[of  10 
years.  I  distinctly  recall  Buck  saying 
that  notwithstanding  the  apparent  cl 
nature  of  the  natives  of  St.  Mary's 
the  wonderful  fact  was  that  If  a  so 
outsider  came  within  Its  bounds  to 
of  them,"  such  outsider  would  be  ta: 
their  boeom  as  one  of  their  own.  n  have 
found  this  to  be  true. 

Before  and  after  my  final  residence  i  the 
county,  I  took  it  unto  myself  to  more  thor- 
oughly investigate  the  background  o  this 
most  interesting  man  whom  I  previous  r  had 
characterized  an  "oddity;"  but  before  mak- 
ing an  exposition  of  my  findings,  I  s  lould 
like  to  emphasize  that  it  has  been  the  esult 
of  my  independent  study,  and  not  from  Buck 
Briscoe.  I  say  this,  because  he  is  kno  m  to 
have  said  that  "a  man's  reputation  is  i  bub- 
ble which  bursts  when  he  tries  to  blov  it  up 
for  himself."  I  have  interviewed  vli  ually 
hundreds  of  persons,  both  in  and  out  f  the 
county,  and  have  reviewed  much  m  terlal 
publicized  by  this  man;  and,  to  my  i  naze- 
ment,  this  is  what  I  now  am  ready  to  i  iport: 

Arthur  L.  (Buck)  Briscoe  is  a  man  y  u  can 
hardly  miss  seeing  in  a  crowd.  Tall,  hnlklng 
with  ruggedly  handsome  features,  he  idk  most 
Instances  is  adorned  by  upswept  hatarwhlch 
set  him  out  as  a  striking  character.  But  that 
is  only  his  personal  appearance.  TalMng  to 
him,  his  commanding  presence,  foe  horn 
voice,  and  cordial  manner  swiftly!  make 
themselves  felt.  He  has  a  disarming  «andor 
which  is  a  part  of  his  charm.  Most  people 
listen  when  he  talks.  | 

In  Southern  Maryland  everyone  knows  him 
well,  and  thousands  of  people  throjkhout 
the  East  are  acquainted  with  him,  eittitr  per- 
sonally or  by  reputation.  We  have  a  mimber 
of  "Bucks"  in  the  county,  but  if  in  Jt  con- 
versation you  were  to  refer  to  "Buckil  with- 
out adding  his  surname,  the  chances  are 
that  the  person  to  whom  you  are  speaking 
would  know  you  were  referring  to  ijLrthur 
Briscoe.  Few  persons  can  pour  beaujiy,  en- 
thusiasm and  significance  into  a  ffiat,  a 
speech  or  a  letter  like  Buck  can.  He  <mn  bore 
through  a  crust  of  indUTerence  as  easily  as 
be  can  spear  an  olive  in  a  martini!  I 

What  few  people  know  ts  that  Buci  Bris- 
coe, now  a  kind  of  a  "doUar-a-yeafl-man" 
with  the  St.  Mary's  County  Econotnlc  De- 
velopment Commission,  once  was  a  silccess- 
ful  three-Cadillac,  suite-ln-the-Waldoii  busi- 
nessman in  New  York,  and  an  intitTjkte  of 
some  of  the  most  famous  and  notorious  fig- 
ures on  the  New  York  scene.  Names  lili;i)  Kate 
Smith,  AnastasU,  Dwight  D.  Elsenl  lower, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and  many,  I  many 
others — Senators,  Governors  and  Coil  jress- 
men — roll  off  of  his  tongue  with  autbei  tlclty. 

He  Is  a  free  soul;   that's  for  sure,     a  the 
mid-408  he  freed  himself  from  the  ftolden 
shackles  of  business  responsi'3illty. 
when   he   happily  returned    to  the 
from  New  York  where  he  had  built 
million    dollar    marine    welding    b 
Prior  to  that  he  had  operated  a  bviri 
business    in    Baltimore,    which    was 
to  liquidate  when  steel  grew  scarce 
World  War  I. 

When  he  turned  his  back  on  bis 
career    and    returned    to    the    coun 
thoughts  naturally  reverted  to  his 
days  when  he   vainly  sought  a   Job 
own  neighborhood.  The  lack  of  oppor 
for  enterprising  youth  bothered  him. 
termined  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
tabllsh  Jobs  and  a  higher  standard  o: 
for  St.  Mary's  countians.  To  these  a: 
has   dedicated   his   life   with   devo' 
and  with  much  success. 

Buck   Briscoe  t   People   fondly   call 
one-man  public  relations  agency,  a 
dynamo,  Mr.   St.  Mary's  County,  Pa 
the   Mother   County   of   Maryland, 
Mary's  fairy  godfather!  Certainly,  w 
he  is  called,  bis  name  in  bis  own  1 
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has  become  a  legend  of  high  accomplish- 
ment. The  county  is  his  stage,  and  the  entire 
country  is  his  audience! 

A  realist  probably  would  say  that  St. 
Mary's  County  has  no  more  nor  no  less  to 
offer  tourists  than  many  other  Maryland 
counties.  But  whatever  it  has,  Briscoe  never 
lets  the  public  forget  it;  and  he  never  ceases 
placing  Its  name  In  print,  on  the  air,  in  the 
newspapers  and  on  television.  He  has  made 
presentations  of  St.  Mary's  County  bred 
turkeys  and  succulent  seafood  to  Presidents 
at  the  White  House  around  Christmas  time. 
Moreover,  through  his  efforts,  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  serve  the  unique  St. 
Mary's  County  stuffed  ham  in  the  dining 
room  of  the  Maryland  pavilion  at  the  New 
York  World's  Fair.  This,  as  well  as  county 
oysters,  crabs,  clams  and  the  accompanying 
literature,  brought  the  country  home  to  visi- 
tors from  all  over  the  nation.  Publicity  of 
these  events  not  only  reached  people  in  the 
United  SUtes.  but  coverage  likewise  was 
given  In  European  papers. 

And,  in  this  connection,  the  Washington 
Sunday  Star  of  June  14,  1964,  referring  to 
Briscoe,  stated:  "With  his  staff  of  one  valiant 
secretary,  he  (Buck)  can  thump  a  tub  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  from  Leonardtown  to 
New  York,  and  even  beyond.  In  fact,  he  Is 
trying  to  out-shout  New  York  right  now!" 

And  on  Jan.  8,  1969,  In  an  editorial  appear- 
ing in  the  St.  Mary's  County  Enterprise,  it 
was  pointed  out:  "The  efforts  of  Buck  and 
his  committee  should  not  be  underestimated 
for  a  second.  St.  Mary's  is  unbelievably  lucky 
to  have  a  man  who  will  do  so  much  for  so 
little."  And  in  the  Baltimore  American  of 
July  3,  1960,  writer  Tom  Cofield  emphasized: 
"St.  Mary's  County  and  Its  recreational  fa- 
cilities have  been  broadcast  across  the  na- 
tion in  national  magazine  articles,  direct 
mail  by  the  tens  of  thousands  and  by  that 
most  valuable  of  all  reconmiendatlons,  word 
of  mouth  from  those  who  sampled  Briscoe's 
wares.  Our  hat  is  doffed  to  Briscoe.  The  state 
needs  a  dozen  more  like  him." 

I  have  been  told  that  St.  Mary's  County 
has  only  in  recent  years  begun  to  emerge 
from  a  cocpon  which  had  wrapped  it  in  a 
silken  isolation  from  the  near-by  tension 
ridden,  highly  populated  areas.  Buck  still 
recognizes  that  many  of  the  old  time  coun- 
talns  are  still  yesterday's  pec^le,  fiercely 
proud  individuals  who  tend  to  avoid  out- 
siders, but  who,  nevertheless,  are  inherently 
courteous  and  hospitable  when  approached 
by  strangers.  Consequently,  his  aim  has  been 
two-fold. 

One  prong  is  designed  to  "sell"  the  county 
with  its  vast  resources  to  outsiders.  The  other 
prong  encourages  local  people  to  put  their 
best  foot  forward  in  making  the  county  even 
more  attractive  and  palatable,  so  that  those 
who  come  will  return  and  bring  their  friends 
or,  perhaps,  stay  to  live  here. 

Buck's  magic  personality  and  his  intensive 
energy,  projected  through  public  commu- 
nication channels  and  personal  appearances 
before  many  clubs  and  organizations  and  at 
national  events  have  opened  a  profitable 
door  for  the  county.  Proprietors  of  local  res- 
taurants, motels,  marinas,  fishing  areas,  drug, 
food,  and  other  stores,  in  fact  all  local  busi- 
ness and  professional  interests,  are  Indebted 
to  him  and  his  colleagues  for  bringing  greater 
prosperity  to  the  county. 

And  so  on  and  on  and  on!  These  are  only 
a  few  personal  glimpses  of  a  personality  we 
all  should  appreciate,  respect — and  even  love. 
Based  upon  my  observations,  I  have  become 
convinced  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  that 
Briscoe  is  a  genius  when  it  comes  to  selling 
the  virtues  of  St.  Mary's  County,  and"  with- 
out him  St.  Mary's  County  most  probably 
would  be  a  name  on  a  road  map,  a  place  in 
which  travelers  might  get  lost  if  they  took  a 
wrong  turn  off  of  VS.  Highway  301.  I  know, 
because  hundreds  of  persons  have  told  me  sol 
On  Nov.  22,  1965,  a  testament  of  sturdy 
respect  and  the  candid  eloquence  of  high 
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praise  were  accorded  to  Arthur  Briscoe  by 
the  Rotary  Club  of  St.  Mary's  county — a 
club  within  which  I  proudly  enjoy  member- 
ship— at  a  heart-warming  luncheon  held  at 
Sunset  Manor  in  Lexington  Park.  It  was  a 
thrilling  ceremony  which  draped  well 
merited  honors  around  the  shoulders  of  a 
gentleman  who  for  many  years  had  raised 
an  exciting  and  compelling  voice  on  behalf 
of  the  county — a  voice  which  has  been  heeded 
by  thousands  of  people  around  the  country, 
especially  in  the  East. 

The  lunch  room  was  crowded  with  dis- 
tinguished guests  representing  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  county  govern- 
ment, the  professions,  business  and  civic 
organizations.  Tributes  were  given  to  St. 
Mary's  verbal  virtuoso  by  countless  leaders; 
and  a  telegram  from  Governor  Tawes  ex- 
pressed a  personal  accolade  to  Buck  for  be- 
ing a  solid,  talented  and  esteemed  citizen 
who  has  done  more  to  publicize  the  virtue  of 
St.  Mary's  County  and  Southern  Maryland 
among  strangers,  potential  visitors  and  resi- 
dents, and  eminent  national  leaders  than 
any  other  person  for  the  work  that  Buck  has 
done  as  an  emissary  of  the  county  to  the 
public  at  large;  and  at  that  time  the  RoUry 
Club  accorded  him  the  honorary  title  of 
"Mr.  St.  Mary's  County."  The  Club  then  con- 
cluded by  formulating  a  "Testimonial  of  Ap- 
preciation," which  I  believe  deserves  pub- 
lication. It  read  as  follows: 

"To  a  man  who  speaks  and  writes  elo- 
quently, enthusiastically,  and  impressively 
about  St.  Marys  County,  about  its  beauty, 
its  potentials  for  industry,  and  its  passion 
for  successfuJ  and  happy  living. 

"To  a  man  whose  imagination,  vision,  and 
drive  have  earned  wide  acclaim  as  an  In- 
fluential ambassador  of  local  people  to  the 
public  at  large,  a  long  susUined  activity 
which  has  brought  material  and  spiritual 
growth  to  the  county. 

"To  a  man  who  lives  abundantly  in  the 
realm  of  brotherly  and  whole-hearted  devo- 
Uon  to  the  far-flung  interests  of  St.  Mary's 
County  and  who  is  vigorous  in  expressing 
his  splendid  views  in  varied  and  interesting 
ways  through  public  communication  media, 
organizations,  and  national  events. 

"To  a  man  who  has  done  more  than  any 
other  individual  to  reveal  the  magic  of  the 
county  to  strangers. 

"To  a  man  whose  guidance,  leadership, 
eloquence,  and  gift  of  frtendship  we  respect 
and  cherish." 

During  my  early  days  I  had  an  aspiration 
to  become  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  Instead 
of  being  an  attorney.  Perhaps  because  of 
this  background,  I  have  constantly  reminded 
myself  of  that  great  Biblical  command:  "Let 
your  light  so  s>'ine  before  men,  that  they 
may  see  your  good  works."  This  I  believe 
Buck  Briscoe  has  been  doing— not  only  for 
himself,  but  for  the  wonderful  county  within 
which  he  so  proudy  resides.  And  I  am  further 
convihced  that  he  will  continue  to  do  so 
untU  the  day  he  Is  lowered  into  his  grave^ 

NotwithsUndlng  the  foregoing,  which  has 
been  a  great  delight  for  me  to  partially 
narrate,  recent  events  have  compelled  me 
to  conclude   with   a  sad  and  disappointing 

""For^the  last  two  years  Buck  Briscoe  and 
his  very  capable  secretary  have  been  oc- 
cupying space  on  the  second  floor  of  tne 
First  National  Bank  in  Leonardtown  at  a 
very  nominal  rent.  Each  of  them  have  been 
supplied  a  room,  elegantly  furnished,  with 
walls  clad  with  many  interesting  testimonials 
and  numerous  autographed  photographs  or 
persona  from  Presidents  on  down.  Such  an 
environ  no  doubt  has  had  a  most  favorable 
effect  upon  persons  from  areas  far  and  near 
who  come  here  to  confer  with  the  county  s 
outstanding  public  relation*  officer.  The  at- 
tracUveness  of  the  bank  itself.  Its  well  de- 
signed lobby  and  modem  equipment  all  con- 
tribute to  the  enhancement  of  his  office. 
Recently,  however.  It  Is  understood  that 
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the  St.  Mary's  County  Commissioners  has  de- 
cided to  remove  Buck  and  his  staff  from 
these  presentable  quarters  to  a  small  open- 
ing In  the  wall  at  the  rear  of  the  Leonard 
Hall  School  In  a  location  almost  impossible 
to  find — a  single-room  office  not  much  larger 
than  an  ordinary  broom  closet — and  cer- 
tainly not  of  a  calibre  to  Impress  the  many 
visitors  who  come  to  the  county.  Such  an 
improvident  act  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
nussloners  wotUd  appear  tantamount  to 
thrtistlng  a  wet  mop  Into  the  face  of  one 
of  our  most  outstanding  citizens!  Scores  of 
persons  Join  me  in  this  view. 

As  of  this  date,  I  have  been  unable  to 
ascertain  the  reason  for  such  a  move.  Cer- 
tainly, it  cannot  be  expenses,  because,  as 
previously  stated,  the  rental  charged  by  the 
bank  is  unbelievably  low.  It  is  manifest  that 
a  man  of  the  stature  of  Arthur  L.  Briscoe, 
and  in  appreciation  for  all  he  has  done  for  the 
county,  most  assuredly  is  entitled  to  quar- 
ters equal  to  the  dignity  of  his  position  and 
operations.  His  office,  by  Its  very  nature, 
should  equal  many  of  the  newly  furnished 
offices  in  the  Courthouse. 

In  the  light  of  this  unwarranted  gesture 
on  the  part  of  our  officials,  it  is  believed  in- 
cumbent upon  every  citizen  In  the  county  to 
come  forth  in  vigorous  protest  against  the 
removal  of  a  man  whose  light  has  shown 
among  men  to  a  location  where  his  light 
no  longer  can  be  seen. 

We  must  also  remember  that  Buck  Bris- 
coe Is  no  longer  a  young  man;  and  It  Is 
most  unlikely  that  the  county  will  ever 
again  find  his  equal.  So  let  us  show  him 
our  appreciation  now — at  least  by  furnish- 
ing him  with  office  quarters  commensurate 
with  the  status  of  his  activities. 
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INACTION  ON  INFLATION 


HOPI  SILVERWORK 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25.  1974 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hopi 
Indians  of  Arizona  produce  some  of  the 
most  exquisite  silverwork  in  the  world. 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  special  television  pro- 
gram which  tells  the  story  of  one  of 
these  artisans  in  silver,  and  reviews  the 
life-style  of  the  Hopis  today. 

Produced  by  KAET-TV  at  Arizona 
State  University,  the  film  is  entitled 
"Loloma"  and  concerns  the  work  of  a 
noted  creator  of  contemporary  silver 
Jewelry,  Charles  Loloma.  It  was  filmed 
on  the  Hopi  Indian  Reservation  in  north- 
eastern Arizona.  Loloma  is  noted  as  one 
of  today's  leading  Indian  craftsmen, 
working  in  the  traditional  Spanish  mo- 
tif, and  incorporating  the  art  of  the  very 
earliest  periods  for  his  trend-setting 
jewelry.  The  program  is  a  fascinating 
story  about  a  little-known  art  that  is 
centures  old. 

Loloma  will  be  aired  at  10  p.m.  April  1 
on  WETA  Channel  26  in  Washington, 
and  again  at  3  p.m.  on  Saturday,  April  6 
on  the  same  chaimel. 

This  is  the  first  nationwide  lowing 
of  a  KAET  film.  T  am  proud  of  the  uni- 
versity's versatile  and  talented  TV  de- 
partment for  making  this  presentation. 
I  am  hopeful  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
will  find  time  to  see  this  graphic  presen- 
tation of  an  historic  craft,  and  the  way 
of  life  of  the  Hopi  Indians  of  Arizona. 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25.  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  argued  that  the  mess  the  admin- 
istration has  made  of  wage-price  con- 
trols does  not  provide  the  Congress  with 
an  excuse  to  take  no  action  against 
infiation. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  March  22,  makes  the 
point  more  eloquently : 

Inaction  on  Inflation 

For  American  consumers,  it  is  slaughter  at 
the  checkout  counters  and  the  gasoline 
pumps.  Food  and  fuel  prices  soared  again  in 
February,  giving  another  big  thrust  to  sky- 
rocketing consiuner  prices.  With  last  month's 
Increase  of  1.3  per  cent,  the  cost  of  living 
has  climbed  10  per  cent  in  the  past  twelve 
months — the  first  double-digit  rate  of  in- 
flation In  consumer  prices  since  1948.  As  a 
result,  the  real  spendable  income  of  workers 
has  dropped  4.5  per  cent  below  a  year  ago. 

In  the  midst  of  this  dangerous  inflation, 
national  economic  policy  appears  paralyzed. 
Partly,  this  is  because  the  speed-up  of  in- 
flation Is  taking  place  while  production  is 
dropping  and  unemployment  edging  up.  Pol- 
icymakers are  afraid  to  tighten  flscal  and 
monetary  policy,  lest  they  exacerbate  the  re- 
cession that  President  Nixon  has  declared  is 
not  going  to  happen.  Their  liberal  critics.  In 
fact,  are  urging  the  Administration  to  pro- 
vide at  least  moderate  fiscal  stimulus  to  the 
economy.  Without  stimulus,  these  critics 
warn,  the  hoped-for  recovery  in  the  second 
half  of  1974  may  never  occur.  But  the  Ad- 
ministration rejects  this  course,  out  of  fear 
that  It  would  worsen  the  inflation.  Chair- 
man Stein  of  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  notes  that  though  63  per 
cent  of  the  February  price  increase  was  in 
the  food  and  energy  areas,  inflation  in  other 
areas  was  also  substantial,  and  hence,  "great 
caution  is  needed  about  measures  ...  to 
stimulate  the  economy." 

The  Administration,  having  convinced  it- 
self that  price-wage  controls  only  make  a 
bad  situation  worse — a  point  on  which  It 
needed  little  convincing — has  no  intention  of 
trying  controls  again.  The  existing  stabiliza- 
tion program  is  in  process  of  rapid  disin- 
tegration ahead  of  its  formal  AprU  30  ex- 
piration date.  The  Administration  seeming- 
ly wants  to  retain  mandatory  controls  only 
on  fuel  and  health  services,  with  a  residue 
of  Jawboning  and  gentlemen's  agreements  In 
construction  and  a  few  other  fields.  In  line 
with  the  prescription  of  Director  Dunlop  of 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council. 

Faced  with  the  failure  of  past  policies, 
some  economists — including  such  conserva- 
tives as  Milton  Friedman  and  the  econo- 
mists of  the  State  Street  Bank  and  Trust 
of  Boston — are  saying  that  If  we  can't  lick 
inflation,  we  should  Join  it:  that  Is,  adjust 
Interest  rates,  wages,  rents,  contracts,  and  so 
on  to  reduce  Inflation's  Impact  on  any  group 
In  the  society.  What  the  conservatives  fear 
Is  that  the  effort  to  halt  inflation  wUl  involve 
an  Increase  in  government  power  over  the 
economy  sufficient  to  wreck  the  free-enter- 
prise system. 

This  represents  a  counsel  of  despair.  There 
Is  real  danger  that  "Indexing"  all  incomes  so 
that  they  go  up  or  down  with  the  price 
level  would  cause  Inflation  to  accelerate  or 
simply  become  a  way  of  life,  a  senseless 
merry-go-round  that  distorts  decision-mak- 
ing and  misuses  resources. 

The  beginning  of  a  program  to  stop  in- 
flation requires  an  act  of  will  by  Govern- 
ment   In    coplnK    with    complex    problems. 
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rather  than  the  present  soggy  mood,  aggra- 
vated by  a  Watergate -logged  President,  in 
whlcli  nothing  can  be  done.  It  is  by  no  means 
Impossible  to  devise  a  combination  of  fiscal 
measures  to  tax  away  windfall  gains  of  some 
Industries,  especially  oU,  while  providing 
some  relief  for  working  people,  whose  real 
Incomes  have  been  undermined  by  infla- 
tion. Such  action  may  Indeed  be  essential 
to  prevent  a  wage  explosion  when  controls 
lapse.  The  mess  the  Administration  made  of 
controls  does  not  mean  that  such  messes 
are  inevitable.  It  is  up  to  Congress  to  step 
into  the  vacuum  left  by  White  House  Inac- 
tion and  Impotence. 


COMPETITION  FOR  THE  OIL 
INDUSTRY 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  25,  1974 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
year  I  proposed  legislation  calling  for 
the  creation  of  a  TVA-type  public  cor- 
poration to  explore,  produce,  refine,  and 
market  petroluem  products  on  federally 
controlled  lands. 

The  basis  for  this  proposal  was  to 
create  a  viable  competitor  for  the  multi- 
national oil  corporations  which  I  believe 
have  a  hammerlock  on  the  American 
consumer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  support  of  such  a  pro- 
posal are  such  advocates  as  the  Con- 
sumer Federation  of  America  and  its 
Energy  Policy  Task  Force  Chairman,  Lee 
C.  White,  former  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission. 

Mr.  White  recently  wrote  of  this  pro- 
posal in  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

The  article,  one  of  the  most  informa- 
tive on  the  subject,  follows: 

A  TVA-Type  Competitor  for  Petroleum 
IndusAt 

(By  Lee  C.  White) 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  launched 
40  years  ago,  has  demonstrated  that  the  fed- 
eral government  can  operate  efficiently  In 
the  energy  field  without  destroying  or  weak- 
ening private  enterprise  In  that  Industry. 
This  country  needs  a  counterpart  of  the 
TVA  In  finding,  producing  and  managing  oil 
and  gas  deposits  on  behalf  of  the  people  who 
own  them.  It  is  an  Idea  whose  time  has 
come. 

Geologists  believe  that  60'~'r  to  75 <*  of  all 
oil  and  gas  yet  to  be  discovered  In  the  United 
States  Is  on  publicly  owned  land.  There  Is 
no  reason  why  at  least  part  of  the  valuable 
resources  should  not  be  discovered  and  de- 
veloped by  a  government  corporation  for  vise 
by  their  owners — the  citizens. 

Until  now,  the  government  has  permitted 
privately  owned  corporations  to  exploit  these 
resources  by  bidding  for  the  right  to  go  on 
public  lands  and  explore  for  petroleum.  Less 
than  6%  of  the  petroleum  areas  on  public 
lands  has  been  thus  leased. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration  of  this 
program  has  been  wretched.  Leases  requiring 
prompt  development  have  been  so  loosely 
enforced  that  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  there  are 
tracts  for  which  bidders  paid  the  government 
more  than  $750  million,  but  from  which  not 
a  drop  of  fuel  has  been  marketed  even  though 
oil  and  gas  in  commercial  quantities  have 
been  found. 

A  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Corp.,  while  no 
panacea,  would  make  a  slgnfilcant  contribu- 
tion to  easing  our  basic  and  continuing 
energy  problem.  Nor  Is  the  idea  as  novel  as 
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It  seenu:  The  United  States  la  the  ooM  nukjor 
induatrUl  nation  tbat  leaves  all  xA  ban- 
dllng  of  petroleum  to  priTately  owned 
corporattons.  whose  management  b  not  be 
respoiMlve  to  stockholder,  aa  dlstln  ulahed 
Irom  national,  priorities. 

A  Pederal  OU  and  Oas  Corp.,  as  p  oposed 
la  pending  legislation,  would: 

Explore  for  and  develop  petrolc  m  re- 
sources to  meet  national  needs,  not  '  >  max- 
imize profits. 

DeTelop  and  use  the  most  adrancei  meth- 
ods to  minimize  damage  to  the  envli  nment 
in  all  phases  of  the  petroleunt  proce  s. 

Provide,  for  the  first  time  In  our  ilstory, 
complete  and  accurate  information  f  r  pub- 
lic and  government  on  the  costs  of  pr  dudng 
oil  and  gas,  as  well  at>  other  data  }n  the 
petroleum  business. 

Manage  discovered  reserves  to  redi  [«  U.S. 
reliance  on  foreign  petroleum  source  . 

Sell  petroleum  in  a  way  that  insu  !s  that 
a  fair  share  goes  to  independent  refhc  irs  and 
distributors,  thus  promoting  a  trul  cc«n- 
petltlve  Industry. 

Provide  a  competitive  spxur  to  t  e  pri- 
vately owned  oil  industry. 

There  was  comparatively  little  i  fed  to 
coDstder  major  alternatives  to  our  p  ivately 
operated  petroleum  industry  as  long  as  the 
country's  needs  were  being  met.  U  wevcr, 
when  things  go  wrong,  as  they  obvioui  y  have 
recently,  the  system  must  be  reexan   ned. 

The  advantages  of  a  government  ill  cor- 
poration are  many  Energy  shor 
•Klst  for  decades.  In  this  sltuatloij 
■bould  b«  an  energy-producing 
Motivated  not  by  profits,  but  by 
naeda.  There  is  nothing  inherentlj 
with  the  profit  incentive,  but  wl 
product  Is  as  essential  to  national  we 
and  security  as  energy,  at  least  pari  of  the 
country's  effort  to  provide  it  ough  to  be 
■M>tlvated  by  America's  security,  a  d  the 
■ceda  of  the  public. 

Environmentally,  a  government  c  rpora- 
tlon  would  help  assure  that  trimmin)  or  de- 
laying our  goals  is  done  in  the  m  st  ac- 
ceptable way.  Residents  along  the  >  lantlc 
and  Pacific  coasts,  where  offshore  rilling 
probably  will  be  stepped  up,  shoul  have 
more  confidence  In  the  operations  of  t  pub- 
lic corporation  required  by  law  to  i  se  the 
most  advanced  protective  techniques  lan  in 
those  of  a  proQt-maliing  oil  compan   . 

Protecting  independents  in  the  ol  busi- 
ness could  be  insured  by  requiring  t  e  fed- 
eral corporation  to  allocate  a  fair  a  bre  of 
Ita  crude  oil  to  them.  Private  con  sanies 
naturally  find  it  difficult  to  do  thls]|them- 
selves.  As  one  oil  executive  said: 
no  place  in  our  corporate  charter,  tt 
stltutlon,  the  law,  or  the  Bible  where || 
we  majors  must  protect  and  preser 
competitors."  He's  probably  right,  bv 
gress  ought  to  change  things  so  th^ 
pendents  can  stay  in  business  as  com| 
of  the  majors. 

There  undoubtedly  will  be  c^positl 
the  oil  industry  to  the  proposed  govei 
corporation.  But  the  Industry  ought 
come   the   competition   and    the   che 
show  it  can  do  a  better  Job  than  a 
ment  agency.  This  competitive  spur' 
oil  Industry  may  be  the  best  featu| 
government  oil  ctwporatlon. 

Objections  include  the  assertion 
Postal  Service  and  Amtrak  do  not  auj 
for  another  big  government  corporation 
Apart  from  the  merits  of  that  argument, 
the  TVA  is  a  closer  analogy.  Thougji  still 
somewhat  controversial,  TVA  has  Ion|t  since 
ended  any  dispute  over  its  electric  g4 
Ing  operations.  It  is  among  the  co^ 
leaders,  and  haa  worked  barmonloi 
private,  municipal,  and  cooperatively 
utilities.  The  Bonneville  Power  Admt 
tion  ta  another  example  of  an  efllcietot  en 
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«»gT  agency  run  by  government.  I  an| 
dent  that  a  federal  oil  corporation  ci 
aa  successful  aa  TVA  and  Bonneville. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Nor  would  such  a  public  corporation  be 
the  first  step  toward  nationalizing  the  oil 
industry,  any  more  than  TVA  meant  the  end 
of  the  inrlvate  electric  utility  industry  as 
predicted  by  some  in  the  1930s. 

No  one  can  claim  that  creation  of  a  Fed- 
eral Oil  and  Oas  Corp.  la  the  single,  dramatic 
solution  to  this  country's  energy  needs  for 
the  next  20  years.  But  I  think  it  is  a  minimal 
step  tiiat  should  be  taken  without  delay. 

We  can  no  longer  permit  ourselves  to  be 
totally  dependent  for  basic  energy  supplies 
on  private  Indiistry  that  has  failed  to  de- 
velop our  resources  in  a  way  that  meets  na- 
tional needs  and  protects  consumers. 
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AN  EVOLVING  VIEW 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  nojNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25,  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  a  recent  newsletter  to  his 
constituents,  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Conable)  thought- 
fully discussed  the  question  of  public  fi- 
nancing of  elections.  He  explains  that  his 
views  have  evolved  on  this  issiw  and  that 
despite  .strong  disagreement  with  the 
total  public  finance  approach  adopted  by 
the  Senate  bill,  he  now  finds  considerable 
merit  in  the  mixed  public/private  financ- 
ing mechanism  embodied  in  the  Clean 
Elections  Act— a  bill  sponsored  by  my- 
self, Mr.  Udall,  and  almost  150  other 
Members  of  the  House.  Because  this  issue 
is  so  timely,  I  believe  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues will  be  interested  in  Barber's 
thinking  on  this  subject  and,  therefore, 
ask  that  the  text  of  his  newsletter  be  in- 
cluded at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
An  EvoLvutc  View 

WASHn»CTOi«,  March  20. — When  yoti're  not 
In  the  majority  party  in  a  legislative  body, 
like  me,  and  therefore  don't  have  much  con- 
trol of  the  process  of  generating  legislation, 
many  of  the  proposals  you  have  to  vote  on  are 
not  in  the  form  you  would  have  chosen  if 
you  were  legislating  all  by  yourself.  The  re- 
sult la  that  sometimes  you  find  yourself  op- 
posing something  yon  may  support  In  prin- 
ciple because  you  object  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  la  presented  or  the  details  with 
which  It  is  encumbered.  When  It  appears  In  a 
different  form,  you  find  your  resistance  was 
not  to  the  idea  Itself  but  to  less  basic  con- 
cerns, and  your  thinking  about  the  subject 
evolves.  So  It  has  been  with  me  about  the 
public  financing  of  elections. 

The  big  problem  with  this  election  financ- 
ing approach  to  date  has  been  the  craiy  ver- 
sion the  Senate  sent  us,  which  scmie  elements 
in  the  Congress  are  still  pushing.  This  pub- 
lic financing  bill  would  have  made  very  large 
sums  of  money  avallatrie  from  the  public 
treasury  (that  Is,  from  the  taxpayers)  to  all 
candidates  for  federal  office,  with  very  few 
strings  attached.  Thus  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gTTss  would  have  been  able  to  draw  t90,000 
when  qualified,  regardless  of  historical  neces- 
sity, other  possible  sources  of  funds  or  the 
number  of  candidates  seeking  the  office,  and 
with  uncertain  accountability  for  the  manner 
In  which  the  funds  are  spent.  Well,  I've  de- 
cided that  we  shouldn't  Judge  public  financ- 
ing by  this  measure,  and  on  looking  around  I 
find  there  ia  at  least  one  other  proposal 
which  Is  not  only  sensible  but  quite  possibly 
politically  acceptable  to  the  public. 

I  am  referring  to  the  Udall-Anderson  BUI, 
which  contains  a  limited  form  of  public 
financing.  In  the  part  of  the  bill  relating  to 


congressional  elections,  a  candidate  must 
raise  $1,000  in  political  contributions  of  $so 
or  less  to  qualify  for  public  money.  The 
Treasury  will  then  match  all  contributions 
of  $50  or  less,  up  to  a  total  of  about  $30,000. 
Many  other  limitations  on  spending,  and  a 
single  contribution  limitation  of  $1,000  to  a 
congressional  candidate  are  included  in  this 
bill,  the  details  of  which  I  will  not  describe 
here  since  the  Important  point  I  want  to 
make  about  this  bill  Is  the  emphasis  it  puts 
on  public  financing. 

First  of  all,  nobody  qualifies  for  public 
money  Just  because  he  Is  running  for  federal 
office.  Next,  the  formula  doubles  the  Influence 
of  the  small  donors  in  the  candidate's  fund- 
ing effort  by  the  matching  grant  out  of  the 
Treasury  for  small  donations:  this  should  g« 
a  long  way  to  reduce  the  Influence  of  the  fat 
cats.  And  last,  coupled  with  reasonable  limits 
on  spending,  it  should  greatly  Increase  the 
parity  between  challenger  and  Incumbent 
and  thus  the  viability  of  the  cboiee  offered 
the  voter.  It  has  usually  been  the  incumbent 
who  has  been  able  to  control  the  large  dona- 
tions in  the  past. 

The  President  has  made  some  worthwhile 
election  reform  recommendations  during  the 
past  week,  but  has  not  supported  puMle 
financing.  Despite  the  Watergate  concerns, 
he  pointed  out  Congress  has  dawdled  in  mov- 
ing bills  that  could  Improve  the  electoral 
situation.  I  hope  the  Udall-Anderson  BUI  wlU 
become  the  catalyst  that  will  get  us  going 
before  It  is  too  late  for  changing  this  year's 
election  process.  There  are  no  panaceas  Ua 
our  election  difficulties,  or  for  any  other 
difficulties  besetting  the  country,  but  If  we 
keep  an  open  mind  and  let  our  views  evolve 
we  should  be  able  to  prove  that  our  systea 
is  capable  of  internally  generated  reform. 


AMNESTY 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  25.  1974 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
result  of  the  Judiciary  Committee's  hear- 
ings on  anmesty,  I  am  sure  that  many 
Members  are  receivmg  a  considerable 
volume  of  mail  on  this  subject,  both  pro 
and  con.  This  is  an  issue  which  stirs 
strong  emotions  on  both  sides  of  the 
fence,  but  I  was  particularly  impressed 
by  the  letter  I  recently  received  from  a 
Navy  hospital  corpsman  who  served  in 
Vietnam.  I  would  like  to  share  this  let- 
ter with  my  House  colleagues  and  com- 
mend it  to  their  thoughtful  review  and 
consideration. 

The  letter  follows: 

March   16,   1974. 
Hon.  Boa  Wtlson, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Congressman  Wilson  :  I  have  read  recently 
in  the  newspaper  and  seen  on  T.V.  that  Con- 
gress is  considering  giving  a  blanket  amnesty 
to  draft  dodgers.  I  am  throughly  against  this 
as,  a  Viet  Nam  veteran  and  a  career  Navy 
man.  I  am  a  U.S.  Navy  Hospital  Corpsman 
and  served  with  the  U.S.  Marines  in  Viet 
Nam  as  a  company  aidman  and  saw  many 
of  my  friends  either  kUled  or  maimed  for 
life.  I  was  twice  wounded  myself.  Though 
none  of  us  wanted  to  be  in  a  war  we  served 
our  country  because  we  were  ordered  to  and 
because  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  do  so. 
But  while  my  friends  and  I  and  countless 
thousands  of  other  young  men  were  serving 
our  country,  these  draft  dodgers  were  sitting 
)ip  in  Canada  living  off   the  fat  of  land  so 
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they  wouldn't  have  to  go  to  Viet  Nam.  All 
of  us  who  served  in  Viet  Nam  left  some  of 
our  blood,  sweat,  &  tears  there.  Quite  a  few 
of  us  left  our  buddies  there  also. 

I  believe  these  draft  dodgers  should  be 
punished  in  some  way,  not  necessarily  put 
in  prison,  but  put  into  some  sort  of  service 
to  the  country  for  the  same  period  of  time 
that  an  enlistment  in  one  of  the  Armed 
Forces  would  be.  If  all  of  these  same  peo- 
ple would  want  to  join  one  of  the  services 
then  I  feel  they  should  also  be  given  that 
chance.  I  do  not  believe  they  should  be  let 
off  "scott  free".  I  feel  these  people  are  guilty 
of  cheating  the  country  as  someone  who 
evades  pajrlng  their  Income  taxes. 

I  Just  hope  and  pray  the  Congress  will 
carefully  weigh  the  different  sides  to  this 
issue,  I  know  It  Is  a  very  touchy  one. 


SCIENTISTS   COULD   NOT    FIND   AN 
AUDIENCE  FOR  OIL  FORECASTS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  25,  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  predictably 
there  have  been  many  outcries  about 
the  energy  crisis  because  it  appeared 
to  come  upon  us  so  suddenly.  How- 
ever, it  Is  also  true  that  no  one  likes  to 
hear  bad  news  and  when  the  experts  in 
the  energy  field  were  saying  some  years 
ago  that  we  were  going  to  encounter 
shortages,  few  persons  listened.  A  story 
that  recently  appeared  in  the  Royal  Oak 
Tribune  on  March  19,  1974,  tells  of  the 
frustrations  of  one  of  these  experts  in 
attemotirig  to  get  his  story  across. 

The  article,  which  follows,  I  think  my 
colleagues  wiU  find  edifying : 

Scientists  Couldn't  Find  Audience  for  On- 

FORECASTS 

(By  John  Heritage) 

The  fickleness  of  public  opinion  and  the 
malleability  of  energy  facts  are  dramatically 
illustrated  by  geologist  M.  King  Hubbert's 
decades-long  battle  to  find  an  audience  for 
hlB  oil  shortage  forecasts. 

No  one  listened  when  he  foretold  today's 
shortages.  Will  we  listen  now  to  bis  forecasts 
of  graver  shortages  tomorrow? 

The  peaks  and  valleys  in  Hubbert's  oil  and 
gas  production  curves  reflect  a  tough  fact  of 
life  in  energy  affairs:  The  black  gold  that 
has  powered  the  drive  to  unprecedented  afflu- 
ence and  industrial  power  will  only  be  a 
"blip"  In  VS.  and  WOTld  history.  In  about  30 
years  American  oil  will  cease  to  be  a  major 
energy  source,  and  In  60  years  the  world's 
supply  will  have  run  Its  course,  according  to 
the  Hubbert  projections.  The  evidence  indi- 
cates a  similar  short  life  span  for  natural 
gas. 

Hubbert  argues  that  the  highly  touted 
Alaskan  oil  field  will  only  slow  the  dovm- 
ward  VS.  supply  trend  and  that  a  frequently 
predicted  oil  bonanza  In  the  Atlaudc  Ocean 
off  the  American  east  coast  is  mere  specula- 
tion. While  Hubbert  once  favored  nuclear 
energy  aa  the  long-term  alternative  energy 
supply,  he  has  been  increasingly  concerned 
about  Its  environmental  and  health  dangers. 
He  now  thinks  solar  energy  has  a  greater 
potential. 

PRBDICTION 

It  was  at  an  American  Petroleum  Institute 
symposium  nearly  18  years  ago  that  geologist 
Hubbert  began  to  warn  finite  natural  re- 
serves woxild  force  domestic  U.S.  oil  produc- 
tion into  a  permanent,  inexorable  downturn 
by  the  late  1960's.  The  oil-supply  decline 
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would  raise  "grave  policy  questions  with  re- 
gard to  the  future  of  the  petroleum  indus- 
try," Hubbert  argued.  The  SheU  Oil  Com- 
pany, then  Hubbert's  employer,  deleted  the 
warning  from  the  scientist's  paper  when  the 
conference   proceedings   were   published. 

In  a  1962  special  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  report  to  President  Kennedy,  Hub- 
bert again  projected  the  end  of  the  era  of 
bountiful  American  oil  and  urged  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  energy  supply  base. 
Initially,  only  500  copies  of  the  committee 
report  were  printed.  The  public  and  political 
Impact  was  as  tiny  as  the  ripples  from  a 
pebble  thrown  Into  a  pond. 

Throughout  the  last  decade,  Hubbert's 
predictions  were  continually  overshadowed 
by  much  more  optimistic  reports  from  the 
Government's  chief  energy  resource  advi- 
sory agency,  the  U.S.  Geological  Siurvey. 
While  Hubbert  was  estimating  that  recover- 
able U.S.  crude  oil  reserves  In  the  lower  48 
states  would  ultimately  total  about  170  bU- 
Uon  barrels,  published  survey  estimates  in- 
cluding specific  circulars  and  reports  In  1962, 
1967,  and  1972,  were  ranging  from  400  bUlion 
barrels  up.  The  enormous  projection  gap 
has  been  due  mostly  to  different  analytical 
techniques  and  to  heavy  reliance  by  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  on  the  assumption  that 
human  ingenuity  would  find  a  way  to  tap 
hard-to-develop  oil  deposits. 

BIG   CAP 

Hubbert,  who  Joined  the  Geologic  Survey 
in  1965,  thinks  the  rosy  energy  projections 
and  the  country's  willing  acceptance  of  them 
have  been  strongly  Influenced  by  an  almost 
fantastic  faith  in  the  inexhaustibility  of 
natural  resources.  As  long  as  Texas  and  Loui- 
siana oil  was  flowing  into  the  U.S.  economy 
at  ever-increasing  rates,  it  was  easy  to  be- 
lieve that  a  magic  horn  of  plenty  had  been 
tapped. 

Statistics  now  Indicate  that  the  historic 
turning  point  for  production  of  U.S.  oil  was 
reached  in  1970,  two  years  later  than  the 
Hubbert  forecast.  In  the  January  issue  of 
the  "Oil  and  Gas  Journal"  a  chart  shows  the 
production  level  climbing  year  after  year 
until  that  date,  then  beginning  an  ominous 
swing  downward. 

With  the  satisfaction  of  a  man  who  has 
seen  events  catch  up  with  his  forecasts,  Hub- 
bert wryly  notes  that  soaring  oil  prices  and 
empty  gas  tanks  have  finally  produced  a 
willing  audience.  He  now  is  on  a  nationwide 
lecture  tour  that  has  Included  a  recent  ses- 
sion before  top  financial  experts  from  some 
of  the  largest  banks  and  oil  firms  head- 
quartered in  New  York. 

The  ending  to  the  story  of  Hubbert's  fore- 
casts is  unknown,  however.  The  unsettled 
question  is  whether  the  profound  lessons  in 
the  scientist's  mathematical  curves  will  per- 
manently improve  U.S.  energy  understand- 
ing and  planning,  or  quickly  be  forgotten 
as  soon  as  the  flow  of  Arabian  oil  is 
restored. 


JXTIilA  BUTLER  HANSEN 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or  cAurosma 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25,  1974 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  sur- 
prised and  saddened  to  learn  that  our 
colleague,  Julia  Bittlzr  Hansen,  has  de- 
cided to  retire  after  a  disting\iished 
career  of  service  to  her  State  and  her 
country.  While  I  wish  that  Julia  would 
reconsider,  I  can  well  understand  her 
desire  to  return  to  her  home  for  a  well- 
deserved  period  of  rest  and  relaxatlrai. 

All  of  us  appreciate  the  leadership  she 
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has  shown  in  dealing  with  our  environ- 
mental problems,  especially  her  concern 
for  the  development  of  our  national 
parks  and  forests. 

Julia,  we  will  all  miss  you.  You  have 
given  to  all  of  us  a  high  standard  of 
service  we  hope  we  can  emulate. 


FOOD  STAMP  RULES  NEED  REVISION 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OP    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25,  1974 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  the  Federal  food  stamp  program 
offers  assistance  and  increased  purchas- 
ing power  to  persons  in  need,  it  appears 
that  some  may  be  taking  advantage  of 
this  program.  It  was  my  understanding 
when  we  enacted  this  legislation  that 
food  stamps  would  be  provided  to  the 
needy,  for  those  who  may  suddenly  be 
unemployed,  for  the  handicapped,  for 
those  with  low  income,  who,  for  some 
unfortunate  reason,  find  it  difficult  to  get 
work.  The  use  of  food  stamps  by  students 
who  are  voluntarily  unemployed  while 
attending  school,  rather  than  accepting 
employment,  raises  the  question  whether 
such  assistance  is  welfare  or  aid  to  edu- 
cation. A  recent  editorial  in  the  Lansing 
State  Journal  suggests  that  a  distinction 
must  be  made  between  welfare  and  stu- 
dent aid,  for  if  the  food  stamp  program 
is  to  be  extended  as  a  student  aid  pro- 
gram, the  costs  would  be  astronomical, 
and  could,  in  fact,  jeopardize  funds 
available  to  those  with  more  compelling 
need.  I  would  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
editorial  of  March  20  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Food  Stamp  Rules  Need  Revision 

When  the  first  federal  food  stamp  ap- 
propriations were  approved  more  than  a  dec- 
ade ago  It  appesLTS  clear  that  the  intent  of 
Congress  was  to  provide  emergency  aid  to 
those  in  a  poverty  condition  because  of  cir- 
cumstances beyond  their  control. 

This,  <3i  course,  included  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  situations  Including  persons  who 
are  unemployed  for  a  number  of  reasons  and 
unable  to  get  work,  the  physically  handi- 
capped, the  elderly  on  low  incomes,  the  sick 
and  so  forth.  Now,  the  food  stamp  program 
has  become  a  big  thing  with  thousands  of 
college  students  who  are  eligible  imder  the 
heading  of  low  income. 

Congress  has  tried  to  change  this  situa- 
tion to  make  It  clear  that  students  who  are 
being  subsidized  by  parents  or  guardians  or 
have  other  sources  of  income  should  not  be 
eligible  t<x  this  welfare  aid.  Supreme  Court 
decisions  have  nullified  the  congressional  in- 
tent. 

But  questions  need  to  be  asked  if  it  is 
morally  and  ethically  right  for  students  who 
voluntarily  go  to  college,  who  presumably  are 
physically  capable  of  self-support,  and  in- 
deed many  who  are  being  subsidized  heav- 
ily, should  be  on  the  dole. 

The  eligibility  issue  is  complex  and  offi- 
cials in  charge  of  selling  the  stamps  stress 
that  it  is  extremely  dlfflctUt  to  determine 
If  many  students  getting  the  stamps  are  in- 
eligible because  of  other  Income  or  because 
they  are  claimed  as  dependents  by  another 
person. 

Questions  need  to  be  asked  about  many 
students  who  graduate  from  high  8Cbo<d,  go 
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to  work  ln8t«md  of  college  but  aie  not 
eligible  for  thta  type  of  kid.  No  doubl  many 
stodcnta  working  thetr  wmy  througp  col- 
lege— on  their  own — can  ua»  tbla  belk).  But 
it  la  i^pcurent  that  many  others  are  piobably 
riding  ttke  gravy  train  at  taxpayers  eiipcnse. 
We  agree  with  VS.  Rep.  PhUlp  :!iuppe. 
R-Mlch.,  that  the  eligibility  rules  for  students 
should  be  tightened  and  this  would  l«6t  be 
accomplished  by  a  direct  student  ail  pro- 
gram rather  than  co-mingling  It  with  a  wel- 
fare program. 


TAX  RELIEF  TO  LOW  AND  MOD- 
ERATE INCOME  TAXPAYEItS 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORp 

or    MICHIGAN  .|! 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAlkvES 
Monday,  March  25.  19741 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  todajn  I  join 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss>i  in  the 
eosponsorship  of  a  bill  designed  to  pro- 
vide payroll  and  Income  tax  relief  \o  low- 
and  moderate-income  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  ia  badly 
needed.  Under  the  Nixon  admiijiistra- 
tlon's  tax  policies,  families  with  incomes 
of  $15,000  or  less  have  steadiUr  lost 
grotind.  It  has  recently  been  brought  to 
our  attention  that  402  Amerlcami  with 
1972  incomes  of  over  $100,000  piiid  no 
Federal  income  tax  at  all  for  thali  year. 

This  does  not  surprise  me,  hoRrever, 
because  the  administration's  tax  policies 
encourage  loopholes  and  tax  sheltei  is  that 
are  designed  to  benefit  the  very  wealthy 
citizens  of  this  country  and  the  large 
corporations  making  record  proflta— par- 
ticularly the  oil  interests.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  tax  reform  is  j  badly 
needed  in  this  great  country  and  sfrange 
9B  it  may  seem  the  President  hasj  given 
OS  ovr  best  case  for  tax  reform  this  year. 

Recently,  the  President  has  disclosed 
his  personal  income  tax  records.  These 
figures  have  outraged  the  public,  and  I 
can  see  why.  Since  Mr.  Nixon  took]  office 
he  has  paid  only  7  percent  of  hi4  total 
Federal  income  tax.  In  1970  the  presi- 
dent pAld  only  $792.81  in  Federal|taxes. 
in  1971  he  only  paid  $878.03  in  Pederal 
taxes  and  in  1973  he  paid  $4,298.17 
These  figures  came  to  less  than  three- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  his  annual  ij|icome 
of  more  than  $260,000.  By  cont^t  a 
worker  with  a  wife  and  two  ctlUdren 
making  $10J)00  a  year  must  pay  a  tax 
of  $90S — more  than  9  percent  otfj  tlieir 
annual  Income. 

I  ask,  how  can  a  man  with  such  great 
wealth  pay  so  little  in  taxes? 

The  people  are  asking  the  same  Ques- 
tion and  they  deserve  an  answer]  I  am 
happy  to  see  that  this  great  body  Das  set 
up  a  Joint  Internal  Revenue  Oomdnittce 
that  is  investigating  Mr.  Nixon's  tax  dis- 
closures. I 

Mr.  Speaker  we  must  have  tax  leform 
that  win  close  the  loopholes,  destroy  the 
tax  shelters,  and  lift  the  tax  burden  on 
the  working  people  of  this  country  by 
shajrlng  it  more  equally  with  big  business 
and  our  very  wealthy  citizens.  In  the 
past  I  have  supported  tax  refons  legis- 
lation that  would  achieve  these  enjds,  the 
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legislation  I  have  cosponsored  today  will 
further  those  causes. 

Statistics  show  us  that  the  income 
shares -percentage  of  pre-tax  total  in- 
come of  poor  and  middle-income  families 
increased  while  the  j^hare  of  the  richest 
one-fifth  declined.  Wlien  President  Nixon 
took  office  in  1969,  the  trend  reversed.  By 

1972,  according  to  the  most  recent  census 
figures,  over  $8  billion  had  been  shifted 
from  the  bottom  three-flfths  of  Ameri- 
can families  to  the  richest  one-fifth. 

While  the  real  income  of  the  poorest 
one-fifth  has  been  boosted  through  Fed- 
eral programs  such  as  food  stamps, 
housing  subsidies,  and  medicaid,  the 
next  lowest  two-fifths  suffer  because  they 
are  generally  not  eligible  for  these  pro- 
grams. President  Nixon's  minimum  guar- 
anteed income  proposal  would  not  benefit 
middle-income  families.  These  families 
are  the  hardest  hit  by  inflation.  They 
spend  a  higher  portion  of  their  Income  on 
basic  necessities  than  do  the  wealthy,  the 
soaring  cost  of  feed,  fuel,  and  housing 
takes  a  heavy  toll  on  their  real  income. 

Middle-income  families  are  now  bear- 
ing the  brunt  of  the  only  general  tax  in- 
crease of  the  last  5  years.  On  January  1, 

1973,  the  social  security  rate  was  increas- 
ed from  5.2  to  5.85  percent,  and  wage  base 
which  the  tax  was  computed  on  raised 
from  $9,000  to  $10,800.  On  January   1, 

1974,  the  wage  base  was  raised  again 
from  $10,000  to  $13,200.  For  example,  a 
family  earning  $12,000  a  year  in  1972 
paid  a  payroll  tax  of  $624.  Today,  the 
same  family  pays  $702.  That  is  a  12.5- 
percent  Increase  over  a  15-month  period. 

I  have  previously  cosponsored  legisla- 
tion to  reduce  the  social  security  payroll 
tax  by  nearly  one-third  for  low-  and 
middle-income  taxpayers.  This  reduction 
would  be  acliieved  by  increasing  the  tax- 
able wage  base  from  $13,200  to  $25,000 
and  by  providing  for  a  three-way  split  of 
payroll  tax  among  employers,  employees, 
and  the  Federal  Government. 

As  a  result  of  these  tax  increases  and 
inflation,  statistics  show  us  that  real 
spendable  weekly  wages  have  declined 
2.8  percent  duriiiig  the  first  9  months  of 
1973. 

This  bill  would  give  approximately  $10 
billion  In  tax  relief  to  low-  and  middle- 
income  taxpayers.  Tlie  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram would  be  offset  by  plugging  loop- 
holes such  as  the  foreten  oil  tax  laws; 
the  fallarc  to  tax  capital  gains  at  death 
which  benefits  the  wealthy,  and  hobby 
farm  tax  writeoffs  which  bid  up  farm- 
land prices.  The  closing  of  these  loop- 
holes Is  desirable  for  both  equity  and  the 
elimination  of  economic  incfflciency.  By 
raising  the  wage  base  on  wlilch  the  pay- 
roll tax  Is  computed  to  $20,000.  $5.7  bil- 
lion In  additional  revenues  could  be  pro- 
vided. 

We  mast  have  a  sound  economy.  Sta- 
tistics show  us  spendable  Income  and 
prodoction  are  down.  That  bad  news 
coupled  with  evidence  that  Americans  are 
In  hock  to  the  highest  interest  rates  and 
largest  consumer  debt  ever  tells  us  that 
consumer  demand  must  be  expanded  if 
we  are  to  avoid  a  recession.  Unless  we 
can  give  the  average  wage  earner  who 
has  been  left  behind  by  rising  prices  a 
reason  to  moderate  his  demands  for  a 
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wage  increase,   we  face  increased  cost 
inflation. 

This  legislation  deals  effectively  with 
the  problems  I  have  just  mentioned  and 
provides  for  relief  where  it  is  needed 
most. 


LIFE   BEGINS  AT  70— NOT  REALLY, 
BUT  •   •    • 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or    MASSACHCSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV'ES 
Monday.  March  25,  1974 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  refer  my  col- 
leagues to  an  article  which  appeared  in 
a  recent  edition  of  the  Boston  Sunday 
Globe.  The  subject  of  the  article  is  Mr. 
Charlie  O'Donnell  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  who  is 
one  of  the  closest  friends  that  our  Na- 
tion's senior  citizens  will  ever  have. 

Mr.  O'Donnell  has  long  been  a  familiar 
figure  in  the  Massachusetts  State  House, 
where  for  nearly  48  years  he  has  stalked 
the  corridors  tirelessly,  in  behalf  of  the 
elderly.  Many  times,  Charles  ODonneH 
has  come  to  Washington  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, in  a  selfless  battle  to  assure  proper 
recognition  for  our  country's  older  gen- 
eration. 

I  worked  closely  with  Mr.  O'Donnell 
in  the  Massachusetts  State  Legislature, 
and  I  know  him  to  be  one  of  God's  great 
nobleman  to  the  world.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  wish  to  honor  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  all 
those  who  read  the  Concresstonal  Rec- 
ord, Charlie  O'Donnell  and  the  outstand- 
ing work  that  he  has  so  dutifully  per- 
formed over  the  years. 
Life  Begin  at  70?  Not  Really,  But  .  .  . 
(By  Mary  Sarah  King) 

Retiring?  Don't  fret!  Now  you  can  be 
master  of  your  own  destiny — without  a  boM. 
or  .-uiotber's  drive  forcing  you  to  dance  to  bi* 
t\ine. 

Three  people  who  bave  found  the  thrtU  a 
decelerated  pace  can  give  them  are  Charlie 
O'Donnell  of  Lynn,  S3;  Ted  Andrews  of  Wells- 
ley  HUU,  77,  and  Sam  Messina  of  RosliiMlale, 
73. 

And  all  agree  In  their  so-called  "reUre- 
meut"  they  expend  as  much,  if  not  ntorc, 
energy  and  effort  as  they  did  working  full 
ilDM  for  pay. 

O'Donnell  and  hU  cigar  are  inseparable. 
So  Is  his  Identity  with  the  elderly.  For  nearly 
48  years,  he's  been  stalking  State  Bouse 
corridors  in  behalf  oi  the  older  generations. 
Once,  he  recalled,  he  slept  through  the  night 
on  a  bench  In  the  State  House  lobby  to  debate 
a  blU  to  Increase  old  age  aaalstance. 

The  teaulon  lasted  32  hours  aiKl  they  kept 
moving  the  clock  calling  it  a  "l«gi«lative  day, " 
be  said.  "Finally,  the  Ute  Got.  Herter,  then 
•peaker  of  the  taoua*  got  oil  the  roatrum  and 
urged  pasaag*  of  the  biU  over  Gov.  Leverett 
Saltonvtall'ii  v«to." 

O'Donnell  InalsU  that  tboae  on  Social 
Security  atUl  "arent  getting  enough"  to 
Dsalntaln  a  standard  of  living  "coanpatible 
with  the  American  way."  Even  the  recent  in- 
crease, in  hia  estUnatkMi,  la  not  near  enough 
to  hlB  "fair  figure"  of  $300  monthly  for  a 
single  person. 

It's  a  far  cry  though,  from  the 
monthly  doU  to  the  eldarly  In  tba  early  1030s, 
when  the  administration  of  old  age  assist- 
ance was  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  cities 
and  towns. 
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If  a  recipient  wasn't  satisfied  and  appealed 
the  local  board's  decision  and  O'Donnell 
thought  It  was  a  legitimate  complaint,  he'd 
represent  him — "and  we  won  In  over  half 
the  cases,"  he  said. 

There  were  many  suicides  among  old  people 
In  those  days — "they  Just  couldn't  take  It," 
be  said  and  told  of  how  too  many  ended  up  In 
poor  houses. 

In  1926,  O'Donnell  founded  the  Massachu- 
setts Society  for  Old  Age  Pensions,  which 
later  was  Incorporated  as  "The  Senior  Citi- 
zens and  Associates  of  America."  He's  still 
executive  director  and  first  vice  president. 

His  slogan.  "Too  Old  to  Work — Too  Young 
to  Die"  appears  on  the  cover  of  bis  book: 
"Humanitarian  Land"  in  which  he  records 
the  beginning  and  progress  of  the  elderly's 
battle  for  recognition. 

He  believes  that  too  many  groups  today 
"are  riding  on  the  backs  of  the  aging  and 
getting  government  grants."  His  suggestion 
is  to  "do  away  with  the  grants,  75  percent  of 
them  go  for  salaries  anyway,  and  give  the 
money  to  the  aged  where  it  belongs." 

He  cherishes  a  tattered  letter  of  thanks 
dated  July  16,  1930  and  signed  by  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  then  governor  of  New  York,  which 
notes:  "There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  unemployment  Insurance  will  be  an 
important  factor  in  the  life  of  the  coming 
generation." 
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WILLA  BENGE  AND  'BLACK  ON 
BLACK" 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  25,  1974 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
wish  to  salute  one  of  Cleveland's  most 
dynamic  television  personalities. 

For  5  years  now,  Willa  Benge  has  made 
WEWS'  "Black  on  Black"  an  event  of 
great  vitality  and  Importance  for  the 
black  conununity,  indeed  for  the  whole 
commimlty  of  Cleveland.  She  is  an  ag- 
gressive interviewer,  with  an  excellent 
grasp  of  issues  crucial  to  the  community. 
Her  questions  are  always  incisive  and  her 
guests  yield  their  most. 

"Black  on  Black"  has  presented  pro- 
grams on  such  topics  as  black  militancy 
on  campus,  black  education,  black  na- 
tionalism, and  the  black  man  in  the  white 
media.  There  have  been  programs  on  pol- 
itics— "Prince  or  Pawn."  "The  Role  of 
the  Black  Woman,"  'The  Invisible  Wom- 
an." A  prime  time  entertainment  spe- 
cial was  devoted  to  "Christmas  and  the 
Black  Experience." 

Panel  guests  appearing  on  the  program 
have  included  national  and  internation- 
al, as  well  as  local,  figures:  white  and 
black,  social  workers,  politicians,  busi- 
nessmen. Facing  a  panel  of  knowledge- 
able newsmen  from  the  black  community, 
in  sessions  entirely  unrehearsed,  "Black 
on  Black"  has  established  itself  as  an 
outstanding  piece  of  public  service  broad- 
casting. 

"Black  on  Black"  has  entered  its  6th 
year  of  service  on  the  air.  With  the  crea- 
tive energies  of  Willa  Benge  at  the  helm. 
I  am  certain  that  "Black  on  Black"  wiU 
continue  to  be  one  of  the  most  provoca- 
tive, entertaining,  and  informaUve  pro- 
«rams  serving  any  commiuuty  in  this 
Katioo. 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OP   LOtnSIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25,  1974 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
privileged  on  last  Thursday  to  be  present 
when  Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer  was  given 
the  1973  James  Forrestal  Memorial 
Award  here  in  Washington  before  the 
National  Security  Industrial  Association. 

It  is  most  significant  that  Admiral 
Moorer  should  receive  this  award  as  I 
consider  James  Forrestal,  now  deceased, 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  Americans.  And 
I  consider  Admiral  Moorer.  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  to  be 
deserving  of  the  respect,  confidence,  and 
gratitude  of  the  American  people. 

Admiral  Moorer  is  a  great  American. 
a  great  patriot,  and  a  dedicated  sailor. 
No  greater  honor  could  come  to  him  than 
the  Forrestal  Award,  and  I  wish  to  share 
with  you  the  splendid  address  he  made 
upon  accepting  it : 

Address  by  Adm.  T.  H.  Moorer.  U.S.N.. 
March  21.  1974 

Distinguished  Guests.  Ladles  and  Gentle- 
ment.  I  am  highly  honored  and  deeply  grate- 
ful that  the  National  Security  IndustrlsJ  As- 
sociation has  seen  fit  to  award  to  me  the  1973 
James  Forrestal  Memorial  Award.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  this  award  provides  to  me  a  source 
of  great  personal  satisfaction,  because,  for 
many  years.  I  have  held  Mr.  Forrestal  in  the 
highest  esteem.  As  a  young  officer,  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  observe  him  In  action  during 
the  latter  part  of  World  War  n.  Subse- 
quently. I  followed  very  closely  his  full  par- 
ticipation in  the  decisionmaking  processes  of 
our  government  as  it  came  to  grips  with 
major  national  security  policy  Issues  which 
emerged — both  as  a  con-equence  and  as  an 
aftermath — of  the  world's  most  destrtictlve 
war.  One  otUy  has  to  read  the  "Forrestal 
Diaries"  to  get  a  feel  for  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  the  vision  and  imderstauding  of 
this  great  man. 

I  recall  a  young  aide  of  Mr.  Porrestals  tell- 
ing a  story  about  how  impressed  he  was  with 
the  sound  Judgment  of  his  l>oss  and  the 
ability  to  meet  head  on  every  problem.  One 
day  he  stunmoned  up  enough  courage  to  ask 
Mr.  Forrestal.  then  Secretary  of  Defense. 
"Just  how  13  It  that  you  can  make  decisions 
so  quickly  and.  at  the  same  time,  apparently, 
never  make  a  mistake?  "  Mr.  Forrestal  replied. 
"It  Is  because  of  my  experience."  When 
queried  by  his  young  asoi^tant.  "How  does 
one  get  experience?"  Mr.  Forrestal  replied. 
"By  making  mistakes."  He  was  undoubtedly 
drawing  a  distinction  t)etweeu  education  and 
wii'dom. 

James  Forrestal  was  painfully  aware  of  the 
diSereuce  t>etween  the  real  world  of  decision 
and  the  dream  world  of  uninformed  opinion 
iu  which  so  many  blissfully  and  irrespon- 
sibly live  today. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Secretary 
Forrestal.  more  than  any  other  iudividuai. 
recognized  the  great  challerges  ahe.id  for 
our  military  forces.  He  also  fully  recog'.ii?ed 
that  the  decision-making  maclunery  at  the 
highest  levels  of  government  which,  up  to 
that  time,  functioned  prlmarUy  without  an 
organized  structure,  urgently  reqviired  up- 
dating and  formalization. 

Not  the  least  of  the  challengiug  problem 
areas  was  that  generated  by  many  proposals 
to  fully  consolidate,  merge,  and  unify  the 
Armed  Forces.  There  were  many  who  felt 
that  this  unification  should  bring  about  the 
elimination  of  the  individual  services  under 


their  civilian  heads  and  the  creation  of  a 
single  uniform  and  a  single  Chief  of  Staff. 
President  Truman  himself  was  Inclined  to- 
vrards  this  view  and  he  even  took  such  a  l>oId 
approach  as  to  suggest  that  the  Army  absorb 
the  Marine  Corps.  This  was,  of  course,  not 
unlike  trying  to  pick  up  a  porcupine  with 
your  bare  hands  and.  as  I  recall  it  aboard  my 
ship,  the  Marine  Corps  detachment  gave 
some  consideration  to  organizing  the  first 
"Young  Republicans  Club" — and  the  Marine 
Corps  survived. 

When  the  long  battle  over  unification 
finally  culminated  with  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1947.  there  Is  no  question  about  the 
fact  that  the  Influence  of  James  Forrestal 
was  Indelibly  printed  on  the  organization 
therein  established.  In  the  years  since  1947. 
there  have  been,  as  should  be  e.xpected.  many 
changes  made  to  Improve  the  organization 
and  functioning  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Yet.  the  basic  organizational  concept 
of  separate  services  with  their  own  civUlan 
Secretaries,  functioning  under  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  a  National  Security  Council  to 
Integrate  foreign  and  military  affairs,  and 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  providirg  mllitsry 
advice  to  civilian  authority,  is,  and  will  re- 
main sound  in  the  years  ahead.  Thus,  it  was 
the  efforts  of  one  of  our  most  outstanding 
public  servants  that  set  the  enduring  pattern 
for  our  national  security  organization  and 
procedures. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  I  believe  it  is 
clear  that  in  some  circles  in  America  to- 
day the  attitudes  we  see.  generated  to  a 
large  degree  by  our  long  and  disenchanting 
involvement  in  Vietnam,  as  weU  as  world- 
wide pressures  overall,  are  similar  in  many 
res-ects  to  the  attitudes  prevailirg  at  the 
end  of  World  War  n. 

We  see  the  same  proposals  to  reorder  pri- 
orities, reduce  defense  spendinif.  and  cu: 
down  sharply  on  U5.  tiivolvemeat  overseas. 
While  these  are  the  similarities,  there  are 
also  major  differences  which  impact  even 
more  heavily  upon  our  efforts  to  mamtain 
uacioual  security. 

In  a  military  sense,  we  are  faced  with  a 
significant  momentum  m  the  build-up  and 
modernization  of  the  military  forces  of  our 
potential  adversaries.  Nuclear  weapons  have 
proliferaied:  and  the  world  has  shrunk  in 
terms  of  response  times  available  to  those 
\%ho  choose  to  imtiate  hostilities.  This 
means  that  we  must  mamtam  ready  forces 
in  being,  for  today  tha  United  Slates  finds 
itself  to  be  the  front  line  of  defense — rather 
than  the  arsenal  of  democracy. 

In  a  political  sense,  there  are  also  many 
changes.  The  relationship  between  Soviet 
Russia  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
has  changed  from  cooperation  to  confronta- 
tion. Two  of  our  prime  enemies  in  World 
War  II — Japan  and  Germany — have  made 
remarkable  recoveries  and.  today,  allied  with 
us.  have  a  major  impact  cti  the  world  power 
equation.  Many  new  sovereign  countries  have 
been  created  and  tbey.  too,  must  be  heard 
ill  ihe  mteruaiioual  iorums — such  as  the 
United  Natioiis  and  the  Law  oi  the  Sens 
ueHOtiaiioiii>. 

iu  an  eco:iomic  sense,  perhaps  the  most 
diibcult  aspect,  wiih  rtspeci  to  the  future, 
lies  iu  the  iact  thac  whereas  in  1945  we  were 
at  times,  coiicerued  about  the  distribution 
of  s.irplus  commodities,  the  world  now 
faces  &  very  serious  probleai  of  allocation 
\jI.  and  competition  tor.  critical  materials. 

It,  is  uow  a  fact  oX  history  that  the  United 
States,  unlike  the  position  we  held  prior 
to  World  War  II.  finds  itself  with  the  princi- 
pal responsibility  for  maintaining  balance 
and  stabUlty  throughout  the  world.  We  did 
not  seek  this  responsibility  by  our  own  free 
choice,  but  I  believe  It  is  an  mternational 
moral  obligation  that  can't  be  let  go  by 
default. 

Today  we  have  a  large  number  of  formal 
commitments  for  mutual  defense — we  are 
wrapped  up  in  agreements  with  more  thau 
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forty  n*tioiu  In  nine  multilateral  tarn  bl- 
Utcrftl  treaties.  In  fullfllllng  tbese  commit- 
ments by  discharging  our  responslbilUles 
towards  maintaining  a  worldwide  military 
equilibrium,  we  must  take  into  considenation 
tbe  fact  that  we  are  dealing  in  a  world  Jrhlch 
is,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  primarily 
dominated  by  two  large  and  powerful  soun- 
trles — the  United  States  and  the  llovlet 
Union.  Hence,  from  a  quality  as  w(ll  as 
quantity  point  of  view,  our  military  lorces 
must  be  structured  in  light  of  the  capliblli- 
ties  rather  than  the  Intentions  of  the  |  lovlet 
Union. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  we  consider  the 
Soviet  Union  or,  for  that  matter,  any  stber 
nation,  an  immediate  threat.  Indeed.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  take  several  Initiatives  i^med 
at  a  reduction  of  arms  In  fartheranie  of 
peace.  The  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 
and  the  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Induc- 
tion negotiations  currently  underwaj  are 
aimed  at  improving  relationships  throu|hout 
the  world.  But.  one  cannot  negotiate  from  a 
position  of  inferiority.  Until  succeis  is 
achieved  In  these  negotUtions.  we  cjnnot 
unilaterally  reduce  our  strategic  nucleaj ,  nor 
our  conventional  forces.  I 

It  is  with  this  goal  in  mind  that  thji  De- 
fense Department  has  gone  forward  Ut  the 
Congress  with  a  request  for  the  funds  con- 
sidered neceoaary  to  maintain  our  current 
forces  in  a  high  state  of  readiness  aid  to 
ensure  that  the  forces  of  the  future  are  ade- 
quate to  fulfill  the  political.  economiQ  and 
moral  obligations  which  our  country  must 
discharge  in  light  of  our  position  ifl  the 
world  today.  In  structuring  our  forces,  ire  do 
not  seek  to  simply  develop  a  mirror  imige  of 
the  other  side.  What  we  do  seek  and  what 
we  must  alwayr  maintain,  is — a  posture  ade- 
quate to  deter  attack  on  our  homeland  and 
our  allies — a  posture  adequate  to  ensure  the 
freedom  of  the  seas — and  a  posture  adei  |uate 
to  contribute  to  a  number  of  regional  bal- 
ances throughout  the  world. 

You  should  know  that,  today,  we  have 
fewer  ships,  fewer  aircraft  squadrons,  and 
fewer  divisions  than  we  have  had  since  the 
Korean  War.  Measured  by  any  yardstick — 
percentage  of  our  Federal  budget,  percentage 
of  gross  national  product,  number  of  military 
and  civilian  personnel — the  real  cost  and 
Structure  of  the  Defense  Department  ioday 
la  well  below  that  of  pre-Vietnam  days] 

When  those  of  us  in  the  Defense  D4part- 
ment  make  statements  such  as  I  hav<  just 
made,  some  suggest  that  we  do  this  f4r  the 
sole  purpose  of  mcreasing  our  mllltairy  I  brces 
or,  even  worse,  for  some  kind  of  peisonal 
gain.  L<et  me  assure  you  that,  at  this  iPolnt 
m  time,  after  some  forty-flve  years  iitf  uni- 
form. I  am  not  trying  to  get  promoted>i-and 
neither  am  I  seeking  election.  And,  m  the 
case  of  my  good  friend.  Secretary  Cleiiaents. 
with  whom  I  frequently  testify,  I  ctm  say 
with  confidence  that  he  also  speakaf  with 
total  sincerity  and  with  a  full  underBtainding 
of  what  is  involved  in  providing  for  the 
common  defense  of  our  great  nation.  I 

Let  me  add  one  more  point  as  to  tHfc  na- 
ture of  our  defense  posture.  As  I  sai<  I.  our 
primary  military  objective  Is  deterrei  ce  of 
attack.  In  other  words,  peace  and  staaility. 
This  peace  and  stability  come  from  twi>  per- 
ceptions—one, the  perception  of  a  Doten- 
tlal  adversary  as  to  his  probability  ol  suc- 
cess In  the  event  be  chooses  to  initiate  mili- 
tary actions  against  the  United  States;  sec- 
ondly, the  perception  of  third-countr  es  as 
to  the  military  balance  which  exists  bei  iween 
the  two  major  powers  of  the  world  ioday. 
This  perception  is  conditioned  by  thrai  fac- 
tors as  viewed  from  the  other  side;  thir  first 
is  the  military  strength.  In  terms  of  ded  cated 
and  combat-ready  personnel  and  equipment; 
secondly,  the  will  and  determination  af  the 
American  people  at  large  to  u<ie  this  strength 
and  to  support  the  courageous  and  Idedi- 
cated  men  and  women  of  our  Armed  Forces; 
thirdly,  the  industrial  and  technical  capa- 
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bUlty  of  our  country  to  maintain  and  Increase 
this  strength,  when  required. 

Certainly,  with  respect  to  the  will  of  our 
nation,  I  believe  our  security  demands  that 
we  never,  by  word  or  deed,  develop  a  world 
Image  which  can  be  Judged  as  weak  and  lack- 
ing in  national  will.  That  in  itself  can  in- 
vite attack.  And.  finally,  I  know  you  gen- 
tlemen recognize  more  than  anyone,  that  the 
great  industrial  capacity  and  technical  know- 
how  of  this  country  is  also  a  vital  part  of 
this  deterrent  posture.  Our  potential  adver- 
saries know  full  well  what  you  can  do. 

While  there  are  those  who  tend  to  ridicule 
and  downgrade  the  relationship  between  the 
Defense  Department  and  Industry  as  if  it 
were  something  sinister — I  am  proud  and 
thankful  for  the  accomplishments  of  this 
great  team.  For,  the  facts  are.  that  we  do 
have  the  best  military  equipment  in  the 
world — we  do  have  the  best  manufacturing 
processes — we  do  have  the  most  advanced 
research  and  development  programs — and  we 
do  have  the  best  management.  While  I  rec- 
ognize that  the  cost  of  weapons  is  soaring. 
I,  for  one.  will  never  support  any  program 
which  would  result  in  a  young  American 
fighting  with  inferior  equipment  while  we 
have  the  technical  know-how  to  build  the 
best.  I  found  myself  In  that  position  In  1942 
and  I  didn't  like  it. 

So.  once  again.  I  come  back  to  the  vision 
and  foresight  of  Mr.  Forrestal  who  recognized 
the  need  for  this  close  teamwork  between  the 
Department  of  Defense,  that  establishes  mili- 
tary requirements;  and  the  great  Industries 
of  our  country,  who  meet  these  requirements. 
Our  country  is  fortunate  that  Mr.  Forrestal 
formally  recognized  this  relationship  by  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Security  In- 
dustrial Association. 

Let  me  close  by  expressing  my  deepest  ap- 
preciation to  you  individually,  and  as  a 
group,  for  what  you  have  done  for  the  secu- 
rity of  our  country  and.  In  particular,  to 
thank  you  for  the  great  honor  you  have  be- 
stowed on  me  this  evening  by  presenting  to 
me  the  James  Forrestal  Memorial  Award. 


March  25,  1971,. 


FIFTY-SIXTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
BYELORUSSIAN  DEMOCRATIC  RE- 
PUBLIC 


HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

or    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  25.  1974 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
25  the  people  o[  Byelorussia  will  cele- 
brate the  56th  anniversary  of  the  Proc- 
lamation of  the  Byelorussian  Democratic 
Republic.  For  over  half  a  century,  the 
people  of  Byelorussia  have  struggled  to 
maintain  the  traditions  and  culture  of 
their  homeland  in  the  face  of  Soviet  at- 
tempts to  rob  them  of  their  cultural 
identity  as  well  as  their  personal  free- 
dom. Even  today  the  Soviet  Government 
continues  "operation  rewrite,"  a  project 
designed  to  destroy  the  nationalist  spirit 
of  the  Byeloru.ssian  people  by  rewriting 
their  history  to  make  them  appear  to  be 
a  backward  people  who  were  fllled  with 
shame  until  they  became  part  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

In  fact,  the  history  of  Byelorussia  Is 
one  of  a  proud  and  progressive  people 
who  became  leaders  in  printing  and  who 
developed  for  themselves  a  legal  system 
far  more  advanced  than  those  of  their 
neighbors.  The  language  of  Byelorussia 
became  an  international  language  used 
In  diplomatic  relations  in  Eastern  Europe 


much  as  Latin  was  used  in  Western  Eu- 
rope. Indeed,  the  history  of  this  beautiful 
land  is  a  proud  history,  one  that  can 
never  be  destroyed,  darkened,  or  ob- 
scured. 

The  spirit  of  independence  and  prog- 
ress that  led  the  people  of  Byelorussia  to 
declare  their  independence  56  years  ago 
lives  on  today. 

In  their  struggle  to  maintain  their  na- 
tional identity  the  people  of  Byelorussia 
have  not  lost  sight  of  what  is  most  pre- 
cious to  them,  their  goal  is  liberty  and  I 
pray  that  we  will  see  the  day  when  this 
goal  becomes  their  victory. 


ADMINISTRATION  PROPOSES  TO 
ASSIST  IN  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
RUSSIAN  OIL  FIELDS  DESPITE  SO- 
VIET ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  ARAB 
OIL  BOYCOTT 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  25.  1974 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  appears  that  a  deal  is  brewing  between 
the  United  States  and  Russia  for  devel- 
opment of  Russian  oil  and  gas  fields  for 
resale  of  petroleum  to  the  United  States. 

This  is  very  difDcult  to  imderstand  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Russia  encouraged 
and  agitated  the  Arab  boycott  of  oil  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States — and  was  op- 
posed to  relaxing  the  boycott. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
matter,  I  place  in  the  Record  my  recent 
newsletter,  "Capitol  Comments." 

The  newsletter  follows: 
Administration  Pkoposes  To  Assist  Soviet 

Union   in   Developing   On,   Fields   in  Si- 

BEXiA  While  Russia  Urges  Continued  Arab 

Botcott  on  Oil  Exports  to  United  States 

This  week  in  Washington  brought  develop- 
ments indicating  that  more  deals  are  brewing 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  all  know  who  usually  winds  up  on 
the  short  end  In  these  transactions.  Now  the 
Administration  wants  to  lend  Russia  (40  mil- 
lion to  explore  for  oil  and  gas  in  Siberia — and 
a  $4  billion  deal  Is  in  the  works  to  develop 
these  fields  and  transport  the  liquefied  natu- 
ral gas  to  the  United  SUtes.  The  American 
people  may  rest  assured  that  they  will  pay 
through  the  nose  for  gas  from  Russia. 

These  proposals  stagger  the  Imagination 
because  at  the  same  time  that  Russia  was 
applying  for  loans  from  the  United  States  to 
develop  Its  own  petroleum  fields,  it  was  urg- 
ing the  Arab  nations  to  continue  their  boy- 
cott of  oil  to  the  United  States. 

The  Russians  have  made  a  killing  off  the 
boycott  because  they  have  Increased  their 
oil  prices  along  with  the  Arabs — so  for  rea- 
sons of  economic  self-interest  and  also  for 
military  and  foreign  policy  reasons,  the  So- 
viet Union  wanted  the  boycott  to  continue. 
Fortunately,  most  of  the  Arab  nations  liave 
been  our  friends  and  the  boycott  was  lifted 
recently  on  a  conditional  basis. 

The  widely  heralded  detente  or  coopera- 
tion with  Russia  seems  to  be  in  effect  when 
it  is  to  the  Russian  advantage,  but  becomes 
inoperative  when  the  United  States  needs 
some  help. 

The  proposal  to  make  the  M8  million  loan 
to  Russia  f^y  the  Export-Import  Bank  has 
come  under  heavy  fire  In  the  Congress,  and 
I  have  joined  other  Members  in  co-sponsor- 
ing a  resolution  that  would  put  Congress  on 
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teoord  as  being  opposed  to  this  transaction. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  has  stalled 
the  deal  temporarily  by  ruling  that  the 
President  must  affirm  that  the  transaction 
would  be  In  the  national  Interest. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Someone  has  said  the  United  States  has 
never  lost  a  war  or  won  a  conference.  In 
disarmament  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  our  diplomats  have  made  agreements 
which  many  interpret  as  giving  Russia  a 
clear  superiority  in  intercontinental  ballis- 
tics missiles  and  nuclear  submarines. 

Also,  the  Russian  grain  deal  was  a  disaster. 
ThU  $1.2  billion  deal  depleted  supplies  of 
American  grain  and  wheat  reserves.  Increased 
the  price  of  food  to  American  consumers  and 
the  price  of  feed  to  farmers,  and  resulted  in 
major  dislocations  of  our  rail  freight  system. 
The  deal  cost  taxpayers  in  the  United  States 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  unneces- 
sary subsidies  and  higher  food  costs — and  fed 
the  fires  of  inflation. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  a  record  of  deter- 
mined and  undevlatlng  self-interest — ^tbe 
Soviet  leaders  look  out  for  themselves  and 
their  country  first,  last  and  always.  It  is 
time  for  the  leadership  of  our  Nation  to  deal 
from  strength  and  conduct  relations  with 
Russia  on  a  mutuallii  satisfactory  basis — not 
on  a  basis  that  benefits  the  Russians  as 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States. 


WHATEVER  HAPPENED  TO 
THE  AIRPLANE? 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

OP  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  25,  1974 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 26.  1974,  my  colleague  on  the  Trans- 
portation Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
William  Minshall,  made  an  Important 
address  to  the  Aero  Club  of  Washington. 

His  address  deals  with  the  administra- 
tion's i4>parel  lack  of  concern  with  re- 
spect to  aviation  matters.  I  feel  that  the 
aviation  Industry  is  an  important  com- 
p<»ient  of  our  Nation's  transportation 
system.  It  makes  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  our  overall  national  economy. 
In  view  of  this  the  administration's  com- 
placency in  this  field  should  be  of  con- 
cern to  all  of  us.  I  include  in  the  Record 
Mr.  Minshall 's  complete  address: 

Whatever  Happened  to  tub  Airplane? 

The  President's  transportation  message  to 
Congress  two  weeks  ago  included  recognition 
of  the  need  for  a  strong  system,  but  it  did 
not  speU  out  the  kind  of  positive  action 
necessary  to  assure  It. 

The  President  emphasized  the  need  for 
flexibility,  diversity  and  balance  in  the  na- 
tion's transportation  system.  Then  he  said: 
••Let  us  malnUln  our  worldwide  supremacy 
In  air  commerce." 

I  couldn't  agree  more  with  that  statement. 
In  terms  of  government  planning  and  prior- 
ity, I  vfcTis  beginning  to  wonder — whatever 
happened  to  the  airplane? 

Vast  amounts  of  time  have  been  spent  on 
rail  and  highway  matters.  Proposals  Involv- 
ing vast  sums  have  been  put  forward  to  aid 
rail.  Much  of  this  activity  Is  good,  given  the 
economic  importance  of  the  raU  network  in 
an  Industrial  nation  like  ours. 

But  with  all  the  other  transportation 
needs — reaching  from  the  subway  to  the 
highway  to  the  airways — I  was  distressed  to 
read  In  the  February  4th  Aviation  Daily  that 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  charac- 
terized 1973  as  "the  year  of  the  raU  "  and  ex- 
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pects  that  raU  matters  will  take  most  ot  his 
time  again  In  1974. 

I  have  detected  a  tendency  In  government 
to  push  air  transport  matters  to  the  back 
burner,  to  discriminate  against  air  transp<Ht, 
and,  on  occasion,  to  shoot  from  the  hip  in 
making  regulatory  decisions  with  substantial 
impact  upon  air  transportation. 

No  better  example  of  this  can  be  cited 
than  the  Administration's  action  on  the  fuel 
problem.  When  fuel  allocations  were  being 
proposed  last  fall,  it  was  first  proposed  that 
fuel  for  corporate  flying  be  cut  back  by  40 
percent  and  that  there  be  a  50  percent  fuel 
reduction  for  other  flying.  Subsequent  reg- 
ulations did  improve  these  allocations  sub- 
stantially. 

Thousands  of  jobs  in  the  manufacturing  of 
general  aviation  aircraft  and  in  fixed  based 
operations  would  have  been  lost,  had  the 
earlier  allocation  proposals  been  allowed  to 
stand.  I  don't  think  this  was  realized  by 
those  who  first  formulated  the  original 
allocations. 

But  to  those  of  us  who  are  Involved  In, 
and  keep  a  keen  eye  on,  general  aviation.  It 
was  very  apparent  that  the  results  would  be 
catastrophic.  I  was  on  the  phone  to  the 
White  House  Immediately,  and  made  sev- 
eral calls  there  to  my  friend  Mel  Laird  and 
visited  with  him  personally  on  this  matter. 
Other  Members  did  the  same,  and  I  take 
a  certain  pride  In  the  fact  that  we  In  the 
Congress,  with  your  help,  averted  a  severe 
cutback  and  the  hardships  that  would  have 
resulted. 

Having  plugged  up  that  hole  In  the  avia- 
tion dike,  we  find  that  another  one  has  ap- 
peared— ^Administration  user  charges — 

As  you  know,  we  Included  a  separate  spe- 
cific provision  In  our  Transportation  Appro- 
priations BiU  last  year  which  prohibited  the 
Department  of  Transportation  from  imple- 
menting Its  user  charge  program.  Without 
that  prohlblUon,  new  charges  would  have 
been  imposed  upon  owners  of  private  air- 
craft, upon  airlines,  and  upon  others  for 
such  things  as  the  certification  and  safety 
inspection  of  aircraft.  These  charges  wotild 
not  have  been  fixed  by  Congress,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  but  woiUd  have  l)een  Imposed 
through  admlnistraUve  action  of  the  Exec- 
utive Branch.  I  assure  you  that  I  and  others 
In  the  Congress  wUl  see  to  it  that  no  such 
charges  are  Imposed  this  year. 

New  charges,  such  as  administrative  user 
charges,  cannot  be  considered  In  a  vacuum 
{tf  without  regard  for  those  user  charges  al- 
ready being  paid.  The  aviation  community 
will,  in  fiscal  year  1975,  pay  more  than  •900 
mUllon  Into  the  Airport/ Airway  Trtist  Fund 
created  by  Congress  nearly  fotir  years  ago. 
These  are  user  charges  to  support  contlnvied 
development  of  our  airport  and  air  airway 
systems  for  air  navigation  and  traffic  control. 
They  were  determined  by  the  Congress  only 
after  the  most  careful  consideration.  And 
any  decision  on  new  user  charges  should  also 
be  determined  by  the  Congress. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation has  become  overly  complacent 
about  the  air  transportation  industry.  A  look 
at  the  facts  convinces  me  their  attitude 
should  be  one  of  concern.  I  certainly  would 
hate  to  think  that  the  future  will  not  re- 
quire for  air  transjKjrtatlon  the  sort  of  des- 
perate, massive,  last-minute  rescue  mission 
of  the  kind  now  being  undertaken  to  save 
rail  transportation. 

I  have  some  suggestions  for  positive  ac- 
tions to  strengthen  aviation  in  the  United 
States — to  Insure  that  we  do,  indeed,  as  the 
President  said,  "maintain  our  worldwide  su- 
premacy In  air  commerce." 

First :  we  must  step  up  investment  of  trust 
fund  money  in  the  hardware  necessary  for 
handling  traffic  in  terminal  areas  around  our 
airports  and  to  speed  the  flow  of  traffic  In 
these  areas.  We  must  also  accelerate  expend- 
itures of  trust  fund  money  designed  to  Im- 
prove the  facUiUes  and  efficiency  of  the  en- 
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route  system.  At  the  end  of  last  year,  nearly 
$500  million  of  funds  already  appropriated 
for  these  purposes  had  not  been  spent. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  these  funds 
had  not  even  been  obligated.  This  means  that 
many  important  facilities  already  approved 
by  Congress  stiU  are  not  installed. 

Second:  We  should  open  up  the  trust  fund 
to  help  finance  construction  or  expansion 
of  public  areas:  of  airport  terminals.  At  pres- 
ent, matching  grants  made  from  the  fund  are 
confined,  for  the  most  part,  to  projects  on 
the  airfield  side.  Yet  it  is  m  the  terminal  area 
that  we  find  the  greatest  need  for  Improve- 
ment. A  recent  FAA  report,  which  our  Com- 
mittee directed,  states:  "The  airport  landside 
will  become  the  ultimate  source  of  congestion 
and  restriction  to  further  growth  in  the 
early  1980's  at  nearly  all  locations".  If  FAA 
believes  this,  why  aren't  they  doing  some- 
thing about  it? 

Third:  We  need  to  buy  land  for  future  air- 
port development  while  land  Is  still  available, 
in  desirable  locations,  hopefully  at  reasonable 
prices.  This  is  especially  true  for  airports  near 
metropolitan  areas,  both  for  airports  serving 
air  carriers  and  general  aviation.  In  the  case 
of  general  aviation  alrpwts,  we  need  to  pre- 
serve existing  private  airports  which  are  being 
forced  out  of  existence  either  by  taxes  or 
other  land  use  development.  This  will  help 
ease  traffic  away  from  the  major  hub  air- 
ports, as  vrell  as  providing  business  and  per- 
sonal aviation  first  class  facilities. 

These  three  actions  would  nile  out  tise  of 
trust  fund  revenue  to  meet  the  FAA's  op- 
eration and  maintenance  costs  In  the  immed- 
iate future.  The  tnist  fund  was  created  to 
meet  the  capital  needs  of  the  alrptort  and  air. 
way  systems.  Much  Improvement  remains  to 
be  accomplished.  Until  It  Is  accomplished, 
trust  fiind  expenditures  should  be  confined 
to  these  purposes. 

In  addition  to  these  proposals,  we  should 
act  to  Insure  the  fair  treatment  of  US.  air 
carriers  operating  abroad.  Our  flag  carriers 
should  not  be  placed  at  a  competitive  disad- 
vantage in  foreign  markets.  We  need  to  pre- 
vent practices  such  as  discrimination  on 
landing  fees  and  the  exclusion  of  U.S.  carriers 
from  competing  for  certain  categories  of 
traffic  In  foreign  markets.  It  is  essential  for 
us  to  maintain  a  strong  VS.  flag  carrier 
participation  In  international  aviation. 

As  an  additional  suggestion:  the  slgniflcant 
transportation  role  of  general  aviation  must 
be  recognized  by  the  policy-makers  in  gov- 
ernment. General  aviation  is  a  valuable  re- 
source for  this  country.  It  is  the  most  viable 
form  of  transportation.  Thousands  of  busi- 
nesses rely  on  it  every  day  for  the  conduct  of 
their  activities.  It  ties  in  weU  with  the  sched- 
uled airUne  service.  A  recent  survey  of  busi- 
ness aircraft  operations  showed  that  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  of  their  flights  to  airports 
served  by  airlines  virere  to  make  connections 
with  scheduled  carriers.  This  is  a  most  im- 
pressive figure. 

Officials  at  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  Airport 
were  astonished  by  the  amount  of  general 
aviation  activity  that  occurred  at  the  new 
airport  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  operation. 
These  were  primarily  bringing  passengers  to 
connecting  flights  with  the  scheduled  air- 
lines. The  new  airport  forecast  was  for  15 
flights  per  day.  They  are  averaging  55,  and 
that  is  in  addition  to  their  activity  at  Love 
Field  which  remains  as  a  first  class  general 
aviation  airport. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  statement  in  tlie 
President's  budget  message  that  the  airport,' 
airway  system  should  be  completely  self -sup- 
porting in  four  years.  This  is  an  unrealistic 
and  impossible  goal.  It  faUs  to  recognize  the 
important  public  benefits  of  this  system  and 
its  widespread  value  and  contribution  to  the 
overaU  national  economy. 

lu  summmg  up.  I  repeat  again  that  Fed- 
eral taxes  on  general  aviation  and  on  the 
traveling  public  are  high  enough.  In  view  of 
the    unsettled    conditions    caused    by    fuel 
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shortages,  this  Is  not  the  time  nor  the 'year 
to  talk  about  new  taxes  on  any  segmettt  of 
the  aviation  industry.  I  would  hope  tha|b  the 
Administration  would  recognize  this'  and 
delay  any  proposals  for  changes  in  tb^  tax 
structure  or  the  trust  fund  until  a  knore 
propitious  time.  Aviation  has  enough  prob- 
lems without  the  government  creating  |uldl- 
tional  economic  strains  on  the  indualtry — 
strains  which  could  badly  damage  thf  in- 
dustry, with  far-reaching  ramlficationB.[ 

For  example,  for  general  aviation  alone, 
last  year  more  than  3.dOO  aircraft,  totijuing 
over  t230  million,  were  exported.  Tbi4  ac- 
counted for  approximately  25  percent  at  our 
production.  This  year  It  is  expected  that  ex- 
ports will  account  for  more  than  30  p«^nt 
of  the  manufactured  production  of  gejieral 
aviation  aircraft.  Obviously  this  is  a  subitan- 
tlal  contribution  to  our  nation's  balaniie  of 
payments. 

Our  country's  export  business  remains 
strong  because  CJS. -manufactured  alr;raft 
are  more  competitive  in  the  world  market- 
place. Moreover,  our  exports  are  supp«rted 
by  a  strong  domestic  market.  Without /such 
a  strong  market,  our  ability  to  compclte  In 
the  world  marketplace  would  be  seierely 
hampered.  1| 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  have  to  em- 
phasize for  you  how  vital  aviation  is  tip  our 
Industrial  growth  and  general  nationallpros- 
perlty.  But  that  Is  a  message  that  mtfet  be 
pounded  home  again  and  again,  both  m  the 
halls  of  Congress  and.  most  partlculariy,  to 
the  Administration.  As  I  prepare  to  next  year 
conclude  20  years  as  a  Member  of  the  House, 
I  shall  drive  home  the  points  I  have  piade 
here  today,  I  shall  work  for  their  IjBaple- 
mentatlon,  so  that  never  again  will  weThave 
to  ask:  *'What  ever  happened  toj  the 
airplane?" 


THE  BICENTENNIAL  STUDfeNT 
GRANTS  PROGRAM  AT  DAVID  30N 
COLLEGE  I 

HON.  JAMES  G.  MARTIN 

or    NOBTM    CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVl  E8 

Monday.  March  25.  1974 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  CaroUna.!  Mr 
Speaker,  the  American  RevolutionJ  Bi- 
centennial efforts  have  not  been  witaout 
their  critics.  The  criticism  has  cenlfcred 
on  costs  and  irrelevances.  It  is  my  pleas- 
ure to  insert  in  today's  Concressi4nal 
Record  news  of  two  small,  but  sigmifl- 
cant  projects  at  Davidson  CollegerjThe 
projects  were  funded  by  the  North  Cziro- 
lina  Bicentennial  Commission's  pro#-am 
of  encouraging,  through  grants,  student- 
originated  projects.  Both  projects  are  fit- 
ting for  the  Bicentennial  and  both  have 
lasting  significance  apart  from  thQ  Bi- 
centennial observance.  | 

NOBTM    CAaOLINA    BICENTENNIAL    COMMMBION 

OivES  Two  Awards  to  Davidson  StudM  htm 
(By  Earl  LAwrlmore) 

Davidson  Ck)llege  students  have  won  two 
awards  totaling  (S.MO  from  the  North  Caro- 
lina Bicentennial  Commission's  student-lb-lg- 
inated  grants  program.  Both  will  concert  lo- 
cal history.  1 

Three  seniors  have  won  $2,490  for  anj  }ral 
history  study  of  Cramerton,  N.C.,  as  It  ex|  ited 
before  World  War  II.  Recipients  are  ^  O. 
■Woody"  Connette  ni  of  WUmlngton,  M. 
Thomas  Hatley  ni  at  Charlotte,  and  Ft|>ger 
B.  MazUey  of  Ooldsboro.  | 

A  second  grant  of  tMO  to  restore  m  log 
cabin,  found  near  Davidson  In  good  condi  Uon 
and  believed  to  date  back  to  1790.  has  «en 
awarded  to  seniors  Thomas  H.  Jenklnj  III 
Of  Crozet,  Va  ,  and  Donald  F.  Rhodes  of  K|  arl- 
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etta,  Oa.,  and  sophomore  Daniel  B.  Thorp  of 
Bowie.  Md. 

The  Cremerton  project  was  described  by 
Connette  as  "an  objective,  straightforward 
study  ot  the  development  of  a  typical  South- 
ern textile  mill  town,  using  oral  history 
based  In  interviews  of  i>eople  who  have  recol- 
lections of  the  pre-war  years."  The  students 
will  produce  a  typed  report,  Illustrated  with 
still  photographs,  and  also  a  documentary 
film. 

Hatley.  who  has  long  been  Interested  In 
Piedmont  industrial  development,  noted  that 
"before  Burlington  Industries  bought  Cramer 
Mills  in  1946,  the  town  was  a  classic  miU- 
centered  town.  No  objective  study  has  been 
made  of  Cramerton,  and  we  think  it  is  an 
.  ideal  example  of  a  textile  mill  town,  a  classic 
Southern  industrial  phenomenon." 

The  three  students  doing  the  Cramerton 
study  attended  a  three-day  workshop  on  oral 
history  techniques  at  West  Point  in  Novem- 
ber and  have  secured  about  tl.200  In  addi- 
tional support  from  various  college  depart- 
ments. They  will  receive  credit  from  David- 
son's Center  for  Honors  Studies  upon  com- 
pletion of  their  work. 

The  students  planning  to  restore  the  log 
cabin  will  be  relating  a  seminar  in  architec- 
ture and  independent  study  In  history  and 
art.  The  professor  leading  the  seminar,  art 
professor  Larry  L.  Llgo.  was  so  Impressed 
with  the  log  cabin,  found  near  MooresvlUe, 
that  he  bought  It  and  plans  to  build  a  home 
around  it. 

llie  three  student  grant  recipients  and 
several  others  will  be  studying  restoration 
techniques,  researching  the  history  of  the 
cabin  and  the  era  of  Its  construction,  and 
exploring  early  American  architecture. 

Daniel  Thorp  said.  "I  plan  eventually  to 
teach  history  and  do  reconstruction  of  his- 
torical buildings,  so  this  Is  an  exciting  op- 
portunity for  me.  I  will  be  doing  research  on 
primary  documents,  such  as  county  records, 
and  interviewing  local  residents." 

Thomas  Jenkins  commented.  "I'm  looking 
forward  to  learning  about  colonial  architec- 
ture and  restoration.  We  plan  to  produce  a 
manual  on  restoring  a  log  cabin  and  docu- 
ment the  history  of  the  cabin  for  the  state 
archives." 

The  cabin  was  praised  by  A.  L.  Honeycutt 
Jr..  restoration  supervisor  for  the  Historic 
Sites  and  Museum  section  of  the  N.C.  Divi- 
sion of  Archives  and  History. 

'"This  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  log 
cabins  now  surviving  in  North  Carolina  from 
around  1790  to  1810."  Honeycutt  said.  "Its 
original  trim,  such  as  door  and  window  treat- 
ment, and  Its  very  rare  two-shouldered  brick 
chimney,  are  particularly  Interesting." 
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WILLIAM  R.  COLE  RETIRES  AFTER 
37  YEARS  WITH  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION 


HON.  ED  JONES 

or   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25.  1974 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  1937  William  R.  "Bill '  Cole  opened 
the  Social  Security  Office  in  Jackson, 
Tenn.,  as  its  district  manager.  Today,  37 
years  later,  he  still  holds  the  same  posi- 
tion. However,  Mr.  Cole  has  announced 
his  plans  to  retire  in  the  very  near  futiu'e. 

Cole  is  a  native  of  Gibson  County, 
Tenn.,  and  received  his  education  in  the 
Medina  public  schools  and  at  Mississippi 
A.  Ii  M.  College — now  Mississippi  State 
University — in  Starkville.  Miss.  His  wide 
experience  as  a  life  insurance  executive 


qualified  him  for  the  manager's  position 
with  social  security.  After  brief  training 
in  Washington  he  opened  the  Jackson 
office  in  July  1937. 

Bill  has  actually  grown  with  the  pro- 
gram, beginning  with  a  staff  of  two, 
whose  principal  duties  were  assigning 
social  security  numbers  and  educating 
the  public.  There  are  now  30  employees 
who  assist  approximately  50,000  bene- 
ficiaries in  matters  related  to  old-age 
assistance,  survivors  annuities,  and  dis- 
ability and  health  insurance  commonly 
referred  to  as  medicare.  Beginning  Jan- 
uary 1,  1974,  three  adult  assistance  pro- 
grams formerly  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  throughout 
the  United  States  were  federalized  and 
given  to  the  Social  Security  offices  to 
administer.  The  new  program,  which  is 
known  as  supplemental  security  income, 
provides  help  for  the  needy  aged  65  or 
over,  aid  to  the  needy  bUnd,  and  the 
needy  disabled.  Eligibility  is  based  on  a 
person's  income  and  assets  and  is  the 
same  nationwide.  The  area  served  by 
Bill  Cole's  Jackson  office  consists  of  the 
following  west  Tennessee  counties: 
Chester,  Decatur,  Hardin,  Hardeman, 
Haywood,  Henderson,  Madison,  and 
McNairy. 

In  January  of  1970,  he  received  a  high 
quality  increase.  The  following  year  he 
was  awarded  social  security's  highest 
honor — the  Commissioner's  Citation  at 
Baltimore.  This  bronze  plaque  bears  the 
following  inscription: 

For  outstanding  leadership.  Initiative  and 
dedicated  public  service,  and  sustained  ex- 
emplary performance  as  a  District  Man- 
ager for  more  than  one-third  of  a  century. 

In  June  of  1972  he  was  chosen  "Boss  of 
the  Year"  by  the  American  Business 
Women's  Club.  He  assisted  in  organizing 
the  first  Senior  Citizens  Club  and  was  the 
first  president.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Madison  Coimty  Commission  on  Aging 
and  a  former  director  of  the  Exchange 
Club.  He  also  is  a  director  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Sheriff's  Youth  Town. 

Bill's  most  recent  honor  was  his  sec- 
ond high  quality  increase  in  September 
1973,  awarded  for  sustained  outstanding 
performance  during  the  period  January 
1,  1972,  through  June  30,  1973.  the  most 
significant  factor  being  a  community  re- 
sources and  referral  directory.  This  pub- 
lication provides  ministers,  public  offi- 
cials, and  community  leaders  with  a  con- 
cise listing  of  services  available.  The 
Jackson  Exchange  Club  assumed  the  cost 
of  printing  more  than  1,000  copies  which 
were  widely  distributed. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Mary  Las- 
siter  of  Trenton,  Tenn.  He  has  two  chil- 
ren  by  a  prior  marriage — William  R. 
Cole,  Jr.,  chief  engineer  for  Kellwood 
Corp.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Mrs.  John  V. 
"Susan"  Anderson,  of  Bolivar.  He  has 
eight  grandchildren. 

Bill  is  the  only  living  social  security 
district  manager  in  the  Nation  who 
opened  the  office  in  1937  and  who  has 
continuously  served  as  its  manager.  His 
37  years  of  service  will  be  climaxed  by  a 
retirement  party  given  by  the  Jackson 
district  office  staff  at  the  Ramada  Inn 
on  May  31,  1974.  It  is  expected  that  a 
number  of  social  security  officials  from 
the  Baltimore  headquarters  and  the  At- 
lanta regional  office  will  attend,  in  addi- 
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tlon  to  many  district  managers  and  other 
employees  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bill  Cole  has  served  his 
community  and  his  Nation  well,  and  I 
want  to  be  among  the  first  to  wish  him 
a  long  and  happy  retirement. 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY  AND 
THE  AHEPA  NATIONAL  BANQUET 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25,  1974 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  AHEPA — American  Hellenic  Educ- 
ational Progessive  Association — is  hold- 
ing its  21st  biennial  national  banquet 
In  honor  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
on  March  25,  a  milestone  in  the  proud 
history  of  Greece  since  this  date  is  the 
153d  anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
Greece  from  Turkish  domination. 

Since  coming  to  Congress  10  years 
ago,  I  have  attended  every  banquet  of 
AHEPA,  never  missing  a  single  one,  be- 
cause this  banquet  stimulates  me  as  an 
ethnic  and  I  am  so  proud  to  be  a  par- 
ticipant in  a  banquet  given  by  the  entire 
Greek  commimity  in  honor  of  all  of  the 
Congressmen  and  Senators  of  »he  great- 
est democracy  in  the  world  that  embod- 
ies all  of  the  lofty  principles  set  forth  by 
the  Greek  philosophers  who  actually 
gave  the  world  democracy. 

The  date  for  this  year's  banquet  is 
especially  appropriate,  because  Greek  In- 
dependence Day.,  celebrated  on  March  25 
of  each  year,  commemorates  the  day  in 
the  year  1821  when  the  flag  of  the  Greek 
revolutionaries  was  blessed  by  Bishop 
Germanos  of  Palaeion  Patron,  at  the 
monastery  of  Aghia  Lavra. 

There  followed  7  years  of  grim  fight- 
ing during  which  a  handful  of  rebels  held 
at  bay  the  combined  might  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  and  its  Egyption  domina- 
tion, who  had  been  summoned  to  the 
rescue  by  the  Sultan.  The  episodes  of 
Valtetsi,  Dervenaia,  as  well  as  Messo- 
longh,  where  Lord  Byron  fought  and 
died,  rank  among  the  most  glorious 
pages  of  Greek  history,  while  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  Greek  navy,  imder  Miaoulls, 
Kanaris,  and  Sachtourls  stirred  the 
hearts  of  the  peoples  of  Europe,  who 
finally  brought  pressure  upon  their  gov- 
ernments to  intervene  in  the  fight  and 
to  compel  the  Sultan  to  recognize  Greek 
independence. 

The  Greek  War  of  Independence  was 
the  result  of  the  awakening  of  Greek  na- 
tionalism which  had  been  fanned  by  the 
ideals  of  the  American  and  Fiench  Revo- 
lutions. It  is  indeed  noteworthy  that  the 
young  American  nation  was  among  the 
flret  to  support  the  Greek  Revolution, 
both  morally  and  materially.  Many 
young  Americans  were  inspired  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  Greek  struggle  for 
freedom. 

The  American  and  Greek  peoples  have 
a  long  tradition  of  warm  friendship  and 
mutual  assistance  and  AHEPA  has  been 
continuing  and  strengthening  this  tra- 
diton  for  over  50  years.  Today  many 
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Americans  of  Greek  descent  are  emulat- 
ing  this  heritage  through  the  AHEPA 
creed  to  promote  loyalty  to  the  United 
States  of  America;  respect  the  inalien- 
able rights  of  mankind;  strive  for  the 
betterment  of  society;  abhor  all  political 
corruption;  defend  and  protect  all  op- 
pressed people  everywhere;  cultivate  the 
noblest  attributes  and  highest  ideals  of 
true  Hellenism;  labor  for  the  perfection 
of  a  moral  sense,  the  spirit  of  altruism, 
and  true  benevolence;  champion  the 
cause  of  education;  love  God  and  man, 
and  hope  for  happiness. 

The  public  and  private  record  of 
AHEPA  members  is  outstanding  in  all 
fields.  In  its  51 -year  history  the  order 
has  contributed  money  and  assistance 
to  practically  every  worthy  cause  all  over 
the  world. 

If  there  is  one  theme  which  runs 
through  every  century,  every  decade, 
even  every  hour  of  Greek  history,  from 
the  golden  age  of  Pericles  to  the  present, 
it  is  the  imdying  flame  of  liberty  and 
freedom  which  all  the  world  has  adopted 
as  the  Olympic  symbol.  The  torch  car- 
ried around  the  world  every  4  years  is 
indeed  a  living  symbol  of  the  flame  kin- 
dled so  many  years  ago  in  Greece. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  this  great  RepubUc 
are  deeply  indebted  to  the  Greeks  for 
their  invaluable  contributions  to  our  way 
of  life.  I  am  proud  to  join  Americans  of 
Greek  heritage  in  my  own  city  of  Chi- 
cago and  all  over  this  Nation  as  they  join 
with  Greeks  everywhere  in  celebration  of 
Greek  Independence  Day,  and  extend  my 
warmest  greetings  and  best  wishes  to  the 
members  of  the  Order  of  AHEPA  as  they 
continue  their  contributions  to  Amer- 
ica and  carry  on  the  long  and  illustrious 
tradition  of  Greek-American  friendship. 


MR.  SOUTH  TEXAS  1974 


HON.  ABRAHAM  KAZEN,  JR. 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Monday,  March  25.  1974 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
significant  annual  events  in  south  Texas 
is  the  annual  Washington's  Birthday  cel- 
ebration. For  76  years,  In  my  home  city  of 
Laredo,  our  citizens,  visitors  from  many 
places  and  good  friends  from  Mexico 
have  gathered  to  honor  the  birthday  of 
the  "Father  of  His  Country. "  When 
George  Washington  was  President  of  our 
Nation,  Texas  was  a  Spanish  colony  and 
the  only  Europeans  were  priests  or 
soldiers,  but  our  city  honors  the  prin- 
ciples and  early  leadership  of  our  fii'st 
President. 

Part  of  the  celebration  each  year  since 
1952  has  been  the  choice  of  a  prominent 
citizen  as  "Mr.  South  Texas."  The  selec- 
tions have  ranged  widely  in  education, 
business,  government,  civic  affairs,  but 
have  always  recognized  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  the  progress,  growth,  and 
development  of  south  Texas. 

This  year  the  honor  went  to  my  very 
good  friend,  Thomas  C.  Frost,  Jr.,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Frost  National 
Bank  in  San  Antonio.  He  was  recognized 
for  the  many  significant  contributions 
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that  he  has  made  to  the  development  of 
south  Texas. 

The  formal  presentation  was  made  at 
the  President's  luncheon  on  February  16 
by  the  very  able  mayor  of  Laredo,  J.  C. 
Martin,  Jr.  I  am  pleased  to  share  with 
Members  the  remarks  of  Mayor  Martin 
and  the  response  of  Tom  Frost.  First,  the 
presentation  statement  of  Mayor  Martin : 
Remarks  by  Mator  Martin 

Mr.  President,  Distinguished  Dignltaric? 
from  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and 
Friends:  We  are  privileged  this  afternoon  on 
the  occasion  of  the  President's  Luncheon  to 
pay  tribute  to  one  of  San  Antonio's  lion- 
hearted  sons,  whose  principles  and  patri- 
otism practiced  in  the  banking  profession 
and  in  his  personal  life  have  captured  the 
imagination  and  admiration  of  the  people  of 
South  Texas  and  Mexico.  Indeed,  his  con- 
temporaries in  the  banking  field  have  con- 
sistently accorded  him  their  highest  trib- 
ute— "That  m  the  counting  halls  and  coun- 
cUs  of  the  mighty,  he  has  kept  an  unpur- 
chasable  faith  and  integrity  with  all  with 
whom  he  has  dealt  and  reached  out  in  his 
every  day  service  to  touch  the  heart  and 
hands  of  all  humanity." 

The  philosophers  teU  us  that  one  of  the 
secrets  of  a  successful  and  rewarding  life 
lies  in  the  abUity  to  choose  wisely  between 
alternate  paths  seemingly  leading  to  suc- 
cess, and  perhaps  this  is  most  graphically  Il- 
lustrated by  the  story  of  the  rich  and  miserly 
man  who  came  to  visit  his  Rabbi  and  com- 
plain of  his  unrewarding  existence.  The 
Rabbi  led  the  man  to  the  window  and  said. 
■■Look  out  there,  and  tell  me  what  you  see." 

"People."  answered  the  rich  man. 

Then  the  Rabbi  led  him  to  a  mirrM'.  "What 
do  you  see  now?"  he  asked. 

"I  see  myself."'  answered  the  miser. 

Then  the  Rabbi  said,  "Behold — in  the  win- 
dow there  is  glass  and  in  the  mirror  there  is 
glass.  But  the  glass  of  the  mirror  is  covered 
with  a  little  silver,  and  no  sooner  Is  a  little 
sliver  added  then  you  cease  to  see  others 
and  see  only  yourself." 

The  converse  of  this  story  most  aptly  Il- 
lustrates the  attributes  of  our  Honoree  today, 
for  he  directed  his  gaze  out  of  the  window 
of  life  and  dedicated  his  eflforts  to  the  hu- 
manities and  enrichment  of  his  fellowman. 
Well  has  he  recalled  throughout  his  life- 
time the  memorable  words  of  Edwin  Markam 
who  wrote." 

"We  all  are  blind  until  we  see 
That  in  the  himian  plan 
Nothing  is  worth  the  making  If 

It  does  not  make  the  man. 
"Why  build  these  cities  glorious 
If  man  unbuilded  goes? 
In  vain  we  build  the  world,  unless 
The  builder  also  grows." 

Porty-slx  years  ago.  Tom  Prost.  Sr..  and  his 
lovely  wife  were  blessed  with  the  birth  of 
their  first  son  a  day  which  to  them  was  the 
event  when  the  morning  stars  sang  together. 
As  a  youth,  be  was  both  studious  and  ener- 
getic and  as  he  became  of  high  school  age. 
he  attended  Texas  MUitary  Institute  in  Sau 
Antonio. 

He  was  an  active  and  enthusiastic  partici- 
pant in  the  R.O.T.C.  program  of  this  re- 
nowned educational  institvitlon.  Here  he 
acquired  In  his  youth  the  discipline,  the 
pride  of  achievement,  and  the  comradship 
engendered  through  the  military  program, 
and  learned  early  in  life  that  the  pinnacle  of 
achievement  is  attained  only  through  dedi- 
cated and  repetitious  preparation  and  the 
singleness  of  purpose  to  pursue  to  attain- 
ment the  ultimate  goal.  He  learned  also  that 
unalterable  truth,  that  to  be  capable  of  com- 
mand, he  first  m\ist  learn  how  to  serve. 

Graduating  from  High  School  with  honors, 
he  entered  the  military  service  and  from 
1946  to  1947  served  in  the  US.  Army. 

Upon  his  discharge,  he  resumed  his  educa- 
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tlon,  entering  Washington  and  Lee  Ui 
slty.   graduating   In    1950  with   a  d( 
Business  Administration — was  class  Vi 
torlan  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

It  la  part  of  the  rich  character  of  our  I 
oree  that  he  has  consistently  In  adulj^ 
devoted  many  years  of  service  to  the 
stltutlons  which  enriched  bis  tralnlndli  and 
knowledge  In  bis  youth.  ThU  Is  evld|nced 
by  his  tenure  of  service  as  a  membeij  and 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Texas  MUltai 
stltute  and  as  a  member  of  the  Boa| 
Washington  and  Lee  University. 

Permit  me  to  allude  to  the  outstail 
career  of  our  Honoree  In  the  field  of  fli 
and  banking.  At  46  years  of  age,  this  d3 
gentleman  Is  Chairman  of  the  Board  ol 
of  the  leading  banks  In  the  Southwest  Jthat 
bears  his  family  name — The  Prost  Naqpnal 
Bank  In  San  Antonio.  He  became  affll 
with  the  bank  In  19S0  and  he  served  li 
merous  positions  beginning  as  AssI 
Cashier  and  ascending  to  Chairman 
Board  of  the  Proet  Bank  Corpwratlon.)  Our 
Honoree  was  elected  President  of  thi 
stltutlon  m  January  of  1962  and  In  th^ 
years  that  he  has  been  serving  In  thl 
pacity  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
bank  has  tripled  Its  assets  to  more  thai)  Six 
Hundred  Million  Dollars;  is  presently  plan- 
ned by  over  800  employees;  and  enjoya  the 
reputation  of  one  of  the  moet  progre^ve 
modem  banking  institutions  seeking  th^  ad- 
vancement of  the  Interest  of  the  pe< 
Texas  and  of  Mexico. 

In   reflecting   upon   this  career,   I 
but  recall  the  memorable  words  In  th4 
dress  of  Wilbur  Allen  entitled,  "The  Bi 
as  a  Patriot"  delivered  in   1916  In  Hoi 
Texas.  He  spoke  of  a  new  breed  of  be 
the  banker  patriot,  "the  patriot  of  evei 
helpfulness,  the  patriot  of  everyday  sell 
the  patriot  who  exemplified  the  coui 
go  Into  new  and  unexplored  fields,  to 
new  utilities,  to  make  two  blades  of 
grow  where  one  had  grown  before,  to 
not  from  your  neighbors  but  from  natbre's 
ever  recurring  reservoir."  I 

Mr.  Allen  spoke  of  that  patriotism  of  'Serv- 
ice which  harmonizes  its  general  praoticea 
with  lt«  abstract  principles;  elevates  instruc- 
tion Into  knowledge;  deepens  knowledge  into 
wiadom;  renders  knowledge  and  wisdom 
comptete  In  righteousness;  and  makes  the 
love  of  country  perfect  In  the  love  of  men.  It 
was  the  consummate  consecration  to  tiieae 
fundamental  principles  by  our  Honoree's 
father  and  femolly  so  successfully  and  assid- 
uously followed  by  Toax  Frost,  Jr.  that  has 
brought  thlG  financial  Institution  to  Its  pin- 
nacle of  fame  both  In  £outb  Texas  and 
throughout  Mexico.  Material  splendor  unsus- 
tained  by  moral  principle  will  surely  In  time 
disintegrate  and  decay:  but  our  Honoree  has 
sought  a  wealth  far  beyond  the  dreams  of  the 
Cathay  of  Columbus  or  the  EI  Dorado  of  De 
Soto  and  he  has  found  it  In  his  fundamental 
dignity,  decency  and  respect  for  his  fellow- 
men. 

What,  then,  of  this  man  we  honor  here 
today?  Have  his  accomplishments  been  nar- 
rowed to  his  chosen  field  of  endeavor  or  has 
be,  throughout  his  lifetime,  lent  of  his  time 
and  talents  In  a  broad  range  of  endeavor  that 
would  demonstrate  his  love  of  art,  his  belief 
In  trying  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  on©  grew  before,  his  concern  for  the 
Blck  and  the  infirm,  and  finally,  his  recogni- 
tion by  his  contemporaries  in  the  field  of 
banking  and  finance?  A  brief  recitation  of 
the  institutions  to  which  be  has  so  gener- 
ously tendered  his  talents  is  sulScient  to 
grant  overwhelming  summary  judgment  In 
bia  favor. 

He  has  served  as  Trustee  of  the  McNary 
Art  Institute  of  San  Antonio.  He  has  been 
Treasurer  of  Southwest  Texas  Methodist 
Hospital  and  Trustee  of  the  San  Antonio 
Medical  Foundation.  He  has  been  a  Trustee 
of  the  Southwest  Research  Institute  dedi- 
cated to  the  advancement  of  Technology  and 
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production  In  enumerable  firtds  of  endeavor. 
He  la  a  Vestryman  of  Christ  Esplscopal 
Church  and  In  his  chosen  profession,  his 
contemporaries  have  honored  him  with  the 
position  of  President  of  the  Texas  Bankers 
Association  and  President  ot  the  San  Antonio 
Clearing  House  Association. 

On©  last  reference  to  our  Honoree's  finan- 
cial ability.  I  remember  the  story  told  In  a 
small  Ettet  Texas  town  with  only  one  banking 
Institution  about  a  young  merchant  who  had 
only  recently  established  his  enterprise  and 
was  experiencing  the  necessity  of  a  loan  to 
expand  his  business.  The  young  merchant 
went  to  see  his  friend  who  was  President  of 
one  of  the  larger  retail  stores  and  inquired 
of  him  what  the  atmosphere  was  In  the  local 
banks  Insofar  as  commercial  loans  and  who 
be  should  talk  to.  His  friend  told  him: 
"Charlie,  there  is  only  one  bank  and  you're 
gonna  have  to  talk  to  the  President  because 
he  approves  all  the  loans,  but  I  want  to  warn 
you  of  one  thing.  He  will  make  a  fair  loan 
and  get  sufficient  collateral,  but  don't  make 
the  mistake  of  listening  to  bis  advice  about 
how  to  run  your  store  because  If  you  follow 
it,  you  will  surely  fall  Into  bankruptcy." 

And  Charlie  thanked  him  and  said.  "Well, 
I'll  go  by  the  end  of  the  week  and  talk  to 
the  banker  and  see  how  it  works  out."  And 
Friday  came  along  and  as  he  was  approach- 
ing the  bank,  he  forgot  some  of  the  advice 
that  the  friend  gave  him  but  fortunately,  be 
ran  into  him  coming  Into  the  door  of  the 
bank  and  be  said,  "Jim,  what  was  that 
analysis  you  had  of  the  President  on  these 
loans?  Quickly  If  you  will",  and  Jim  said, 
"Charlie,  to  summarize,  he  is  Christ  on  col- 
lateral, but  the  Devil's  counsel  on  commerce". 

Our  Honoree  today  defies  even  that  ancient 
anecdote  for  he  serves  as  Director  of  seven 
major  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises 
and  his  rare  knowledge  and  insight  of  bank- 
ing operations,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  and  the  economic  relationship  be- 
tween these  two  countries  have  brought  him 
both  state  and  international  recognition. 

We  have  spoken  today  of  treasures  but 
truly,  what  treasure  does  one  possess  more 
dear  to  the  tendrils  of  his  heart  than  that 
of  his  own  family.  We  are  both  honored  and 
delighted  to  have  with  us  today  the  very 
gracious,  lovely  and  charming  Mrs.  Patricia 
Holden  Frost,  the  wife  and  Sweetheart  of 
Sigma  Chi  of  our  Honoree  and  their  four 
lovely  children,  Thomas  C.  Frost,  III,  William, 
Donald  and  Patrick  Prost. 

May  I  ask  that  you  stand  so  that  all  as- 
sembled may  accord  you  due  recognition. 
Truly,  your  presence  here  today  ennobles  our 
efforts,  for  you  Indeed  are  the  "Apple  of 
our  Honoree's  Eye"  and  those  above  all  else 
of  whom  he  would  say,  "These  are  my  be- 
loved in  whom  I  am  well  pleased." 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  when  one's  life- 
time has  been  so  symmetrically  entwined  in 
every  aspect  of  service  to  bis  fellow  men, 
both  on  the  national  and  international  levels, 
it  is  fitting  Indeed,  that  such  a  man  should 
be  selected  to  receive  the  highest  honiM*  which 
the  Washington's  Birthday  Celebration  As- 
sociation can  bestow.  Interwoven  in  all  the 
filaments  of  his  heart  .is  a  conscience  and 
moral  constitution  which  gives  tone  and 
temper  to  an  uncommon  life — which  has  be- 
come transcendent,  vital  and  richly  radiant 
In  every  aspect.  I  wholeheartedly  tirge  you  to 
join  us  in  honoring  this  remarkable  nuin;  be, 
more  than  anyone  else  I  know,  embodies  the 
achievements  of  the  past,  the  success  of  the 
present,  and  the  potential  of  the  future  of 
our  Great  Area  of  South  Texas — 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Mr.  South  Texas  of 
1974 — The  Honorable  Thomas  Claybourne 
Prost.  Jr. 
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Rr.MARKS  OP  T.  C.  Faoer,  Ja. 

Thank  you.  Mayor  Martin,  for  your  moet 

generous  and  kind  remarks.  I  want  to  take 

this  opportunity  to  thank  all  of  the  people 

in  Laredo  who  have  worked  so  hard  to  make 


this  wonderful  Washington's  Birthday  cele- 
bration a  success,  and  especially  to  thank 
every  one  of  you  for  the  many  courtesies 
you  have  extended  to  me  and  my  family. 

Today,  I  was  reminded  that  it  has  been 
said  that  we  do  not  live  our  lifetimes  by 
years,  nH>nths,  weeks,  days  nor  hours,  but 
by  moments.  Today  we  experienced  some 
most  significant  moments  in  reflecting  upon 
the  many  benefits  which  all  of  us  enjoy 
by  living  at  this  time  in  this  country  and 
In  tbls  particular  section  of  the  world.  One 
of  these  moments  occurred  early  this  morn- 
ing on  the  International  Bridge  when  an 
Impressive  ceremony  commemorated  the 
many  years  of  peaceful  friendship  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Another  great 
moment  was  during  the  impressive  parade 
commemorating  the  birthday  of  the  founder 
of  our  country,  participated  in  by  thousands 
of  both  young  and  old,  who  marched  and 
lined  the  streets  of  Laredo  to  pay  tribute  to 
this  occasion.  Just  a  few  minutes  ago  we 
experienced  another  significant  moment 
when  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  was  asked 
upon  this  gathering  and  all  who  have  joined 
in  these  festivities.  I  am  grateful  for  these 
moments  and  particularly  for  being  invited 
to  be  here  today. 

The  honor  which  you  have  paid  me  Is 
significant  because  of  those  who  have  be- 
stowed it.  I  appreciate  very  much  being 
selected  by  my  many  friends  here  in  Laredo 
who  in  so  many  ways  are  deserving  of  honor 
and  recognition  themselves  because  of  their 
long  standing  civic  services  to  their  commu- 
nity. Perhaps  we  do  not  often  reflect  on  all 
of  the  blessings  we  enjoy  in  this  life  as  they 
come  to  us,  but  pause  only  when  we  have 
lost  someone  close  to  us.  Then  we  hear  the 
words  that  we  have  come  into  this  world 
with  nothing  and  that  we  take  nothing  with 
us  when  we  leave.  The  corollary  to  this  is 
that  we  are  given  all  that  we  have,  and  I 
might  suggest  that  we  should  strive  to  leave 
a  legacy  greater  than  that  which  has  been 
entrusted  to  tie  by  those  who  have  gone 
before. 

Thoee  whom  you  have  honored  as  Mr. 
South  Texas  in  the  past  form  a  moet  im- 
pressive group,  impressive  not  because  of 
individual  fame  or  high  position,  but  be- 
cause of  what  you  have  done  through  service 
to  your  fellow  man.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
am  well  aware  that  I  have  been  given  much 
and  will  continue  to  strive  to  leave  what  I 
have  been  given  by  my  predecessors  here  in 
South  Texas,  that  it  might  have  been  Im- 
proved upon  in  some  way  for  those  who 
follow. 

As  a  parent.  I  am  often  given  the  inescapa- 
ble opportunity  to  listen  to  the  music  played 
by  my  children.  It  is  well  to  reflect  that  the 
arts  of  any  era  portray  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions, as  well  as  the  problems  and  difficulties 
of  the  time.  At  this  moment,  I  recall  hearing 
a  song  played  by  my  boy«  a  few  years  back 
entitled,  "With  A  Little  Help  From  My 
Friends."  I  should  like  to  say  to  you  today 
that  I  have  certainly  had  a  lot  of  help  from 
my  friends. 

First,  from  a  family  who  has  not  onlj  left 
me  a  great  heritage  of  generations  but  who 
have  given  me  all  the  support  and  encourage- 
ment that  a  person  can  ask.  I  pariicularly 
want  to  acknowledge  this  to  my  mother,  my 
wife,  my  sons,  and  my  sister  who  are  here 
today.  There  is  also  another  group  from 
San  Antonio,  many  of  whom  possess  a  list  ot 
civic  accomplishments  greater  tlian  mine 
and  are  more  worthy  of  honor  as  any  in 
South  Texas.  I  refer  to  the  Texas  Cavaliers 
who  with  their  wives  number  160  strong,  here 
today  to  participate  in  this  great  celebration 
by  marching  in  your  parade  this  morning 
and  attending  this  luncheon.  I  want  to  ac- 
knowledge all  of  those  from  San  Antonio 
and  to  express  my  appreciation  f«Hr  the  op- 
portunity to  have  worked  with  you  for  our 
community  and  to  pledge  to  you  my  efforts 
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to  continue  to  work  for  the  betterment  of  all 
m  South  Texas. 

I  am  also  proud  to  include  among  those 
I  count  as  my  friends  many  who  live  in  Mex- 
ico. As  you  know,  I  have  the  privilege  of 
traveling  through  that  country  in  connec- 
tion with  my  job  and  my  interest  to  promote 
commerce  between  this  area  of  Texas  and 
the  whole  of  Mexico.  If  I  might  be  per- 
mitted to  reflect  the  international  aspect 
of  this  great  celebration  I  should  lUce  to  ex- 
press a  closing  thought  in  their  native 
tongue. 

TRANSLATED    FSOM    SPANISH 

I  consider  it  a  true  privilege  to  live  In  a 
place  where  two  cultures  join.  It  is  quite  an 
advantage  to  understand  that  in  oxu*  dif- 
ferences, we  find  the  strong  ties  that  unite 
us.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  have 
known  people  who  speak  another  language, 
but  think  the  same  with  regard  to  human 
rights;  to  know  those  who  live  under  another 
governmental  system,  but  a  system  which 
always  searches  for  the  same  liberty  and 
dignity  of  each  citizen;  to  associate  with 
people  who  work  in  another  economic  sys- 
tem with  its  own  medium  of  exchange,  but 
who  direct  their  economic  forces  toward  the 
benefit  to  all.  In  closing  I  express  my  sincere 
thanks  and  hope  that  God  will  continue  to 
give  me  the  opportunity  to  work  together 
with  all  In  South  Texas  and  Mexico  for  the 
security  of  our  families,  the  well-being  of 
our  friends,  and  the  continued  progress  of 
both  our  countries. 


hfUCLEAR  POWERPLANT 
CONSTRUCTION  BAN 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25,  1974 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  most,  if 
not  all  of  us,  are  aware  of  the  widely  di- 
vergent views  of  many  in  the  scientific 
community  regarding  the  question  of 
safe  operation  of  nuclear  fission  power- 
plants. 

While  there  is  no  question  but  that 
the  safety  record  of  nuclear  power- 
plants  has  been  quite  good,  except  for 
minor  accidents,  I  am  troubled  by  reoc- 
curring  reports  of  leaks  and  other  mis- 
haps at  plants  now  in  operation. 

Recent  articles  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  spotlight  the  concern  of  many 
regarding  the  operation  of  the  San 
Onofre  nuclear  plant  in  California  and 
the  Hanford,  Wash.,  facility  which  is 
disposing  atomic  waste  materials. 

At  both  facilities,  according  to  press 
accounts,  a  number  of  troublesome  inci- 
dents have  occurred. 

The  most  recent  article  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  on  San  Onofre,  March  11 
"Clear-Cut  Accident  Plan  Lacking  for 
San  Onofre  A-Plant"  has  heightened  my 
own  concern  regarding  safe  operations 
at  that  plant  and  the  others  in  the 
country. 

Nuclear  energy  now  accounts  for  five 
percent  of  the  Nation's  total.  With  en- 
ergy conservation  methods  now  dimin- 
ishing the  acute  energy  shortage  and  the 
resumption  of  the  flow  of  Arab  oil  into 
this  country,  the  times  would  seem  to  be 
right  for  a  full  reexamination  of  the 
question  of  how  much  of  a  risk  we  are 
assuming  with  the  continued  operation 
of  nuclear  powerplants. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  is  no  question,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is 
busily  promoting  more  and  more  nuclear 
fission  plants.  Some  estimates  indicate 
that  the  AEC  wants  1,200  plants  in  op- 
eration by  the  end  of  this  century. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  zeal  of  the 
AEC  to  construct  new  plants  is  far  in 
excess  of  its  concern  for  safety.  I  am 
concerned  that  the  AEC  is  caught  in  a 
conflict  of  interest  which  obscures  a 
truly  necessary  review  of  the  safety 
aspects  of  nuclear  energy  powerplants. 

Given  this  situation,  then,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  that  would 
suspend  the  granting  of  operating 
licenses  by  the  AEC  pending  the  outcome 
of  a  truly  independent  and  comprehen- 
sive study  of  all  aspects  of  the  nuclear 
fuel  cycle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  study  would  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  OfiBce  of  Technological 
Assessment  with  the  assistance  of  the 
scientific  community  of  the  Nation. 

Built-in  safeguards  would  prevent  any 
possible  conflict  of  interest. 

The  oflSce  would  issue  yearly  reports 
to  the  Congress  and  would  present  a  final 
report  within  5  years.  Resumption  of 
construction  licensing  would  be  resumed 
if  the  report  is  favorable,  although  the 
licenses  would  be  granted  under  condi- 
tions agreed  to  by  the  Congress  after  the 
report  is  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  to  allow  the 
dramatic  expansion  of  nuclear  plants  as 
envisaged  by  the  AEC,  we  must  do  it 
safely  and  that  is  the  purpose  of  this 
bill.  The  panic  to  meet  the  so-called  en- 
ergy crisis  must  not  manifest  itself  in 
disregard  of  major  hazardous  operations 
to  obtain  marginal  increases  of  energy. 

The  full  text  of  my  bill  is  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

H.R.   13716 
A  bill  to  terminate  the  granting  of  construc- 
tion licenses  of  nuclear  fission  powerplants 
in  the  United  States  pending  action  by  the 
Congress  following  a  comprehensive  five- 
year  study  of  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle,  with 
particular  reference  to  Its  safety  and  en- 
vironmental hazards,  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Office  of  Technological  Assessment 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act   may   be  cited   as  the   "Nuclear  Energy 
Reappraisal  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  declares  that  the 
deployment  of  civilian  nuclear  fission  pow- 
erplants is  presently  inconsistent  with  na- 
tional security  and  public  safety  as  required 
by  section  3  d.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954;  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is 
herewith  directed  under  the  authority  of 
section  187  of  that  Act  to  enforce  an  imme- 
diate moratorium  on  the  granting  of  con- 
struction licenses  and  export  of  all  civilian 
nuclear  fission  powerplants. 

(b)  This  termination  shall  continue  until 
th©  Congress,  after  having  adequate  time  to 
study  the  results  of  the  investigation  de- 
scribed in  section  3,  shall  provide  by  law — 

( 1 )  for  resumption  of  the  licensing  of  nu- 
clear fission  powerplants  and  the  develop- 
ment of  criteria  and  standards  for  the  li- 
censing of  such  plants;  or 

(2)  that  resumption  of  such  licensing  be 
permitted  but  only  under  conditions  speci- 
fied in  the  law;  or 

(3)  that  resumption  of  such  licensing  be 
prohibited  because  of  unacceptable  safety, 
health,  or  environmental  effects. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment is  hereby  directed  immediately  to  un- 
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dertake  a  comprehensive  study  and  Investi- 
gation of  the  entire  nuclear  fuel  cycle  from 
mining  through  fuel  reprocessing  and  waste 
management  and,  as  described  in  section  4, 
to  determine  the  safety  and  environmental 
hazards  of  this  cycle. 

(b)  The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
shall  conduct  this  study  Independently.  The 
Office  may,  however,  call  upon  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  conduct  certain  as- 
pects of  the  study.  The  Office  shaU  also  call 
upon  scientists,  engineers,  and  consumer  and 
environmental  representatives  In  conducting 
th©  study.  The  Office  shall  have  the  power  to 
enter  Into  contracts  with  individuals  or  cor- 
porations for  the  purposes  of  conducting  the 
study,  but  shall  not  enter  into  contracts  with 
any  industry  which  provides  materials  for 
nuclear  fission  powerplants  or  which  other- 
wise in  the  judgment  of  the  Office  might 
have  an  interest  in  perpetuating  the  nuclear 
Industry. 

(c)  All  Government  agencies  shaU  cooper- 
ate to  the  fullest  extent  with  the  Office  and 
shall  provide  access  to  their  personnel  and 
data.  At  the  request  of  the  Office,  any  Gov- 
ernment agency  shall  furnish  any  Informa- 
tion which  the  Office  deems  appropriate  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  the  study  under 
this  section.  The  Office  is  further  empowered 
to  compel  the  delivery  of  any  Information  in 
the  possession  of  the  National  Laboratories 
which  the  Office  deems  necessary  fOT  con- 
ducting the  study. 

(d)  Within  five  years  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment shall  submit  a  final  report  to  the  Con- 
gress concerning  the  safety  and  environ- 
mental hazards  of  nuclear  fission  power- 
plants  and  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle.  It  is  the 
Intent  of  Congress  that  all  nonproprietary 
information  compiled  In  preparation  of  this 
report  be  open  for  public  review.  The  Office 
wUl  provide  a  yearly  report  to  the  Congress 
and  the  public  on  the  prog^ress  of  the  study, 
and  provide  the  opportunity  for  a  yearly  pub- 
lic hearing  concerning  the  progress  of  the 
study. 

(e)  The  final  report  shall  Include  recom- 
mendations as  to  whether  a  resumption  ol 
the  licensing  of  nuclear  fission  powerplants 
should  be  allowed,  and  if  so,  the  conditions 
under  which  licenses  should  be  granted.  Such 
recommendations  shall  employ  a  cost-benefit 
analysis  dlsctissing — 

(1)  the  safety  and  environmental  hazards 
associated  with  the  entire  nuclear  fuel  cycle 
compared  with  any  benefits; 

(2)  the  economic  effect  of  a  commitment 
to  nuclear  fission  powerplants,  particularly 
in  relation  to  long-term  cost  and  availability 
of  raw  materials,  and  the  costs  of  all  neces- 
sary safeguards;  and 

(3)  the  central  question  of  proliferation  of 
nuclear  fission  powerplants  in  relation  to  the 
possible  alternatives. 

Sec.  4.  The  comprehensive  study  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment under  section  3  shall  include  (in 
addition  to  those  topics  cited  in  section  3)  — 

(1)  the  safety  of  existing  nuclear  fission 
powerplants,  including  a  discussion  of  the 
adequacy  of  design  features  and  criteria; 

(2)  the  safety  and  environmental  IfiEizards 
posed  by  the  mining,  milling,  transportation, 
reprocessing,  and  waste  management  of  nu- 
clear materials; 

(3)  the  safety  of  routine  emissions  from 
nuclear  fission  powerplants  and  nuclear  fuel 
reprocessing  facilities  with  projections  of  fu- 
ture health  effects  if  proliferation  of  these 
plants  were  allowed  to  occur; 

(4)  the  indefinite  storage  of  high  level 
radioactive  waste  and  potential  dangers  of 
such  storage; 

(5)  the  transportation  of  nuclear  materials 
from  civilian  nuclear  fissslon  powerplants 
and  the  safety  hazards  Inherent  in  such 
transportation,  and  the  possibilities  for  di- 
version or  sabotage  present  in  such  trans- 
portation; 
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(6)  the  poeolbllUles  for  dtverslon  of  nu- 
clear materials  and  sabotage  throughout  the 
entire  nuclear  fuel  cycle;    and 

(7)  an  evaluative  assessment  of  the  pros- 
pects and  problems,  and  the  ulttmat«  net 
energy  yield,  In  the  production  of  electric 
power  through  the  use  of  nuclear  energy, 
compared  with  alternative  sources. 

Sec.  5.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  study  under  section  3  the  sum 
of  $100,000,000  for  each  of  the  first  five  tscal 
years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  ei^act- 
ment  of  this  Act. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  Maryland,  That 
the  United  States  Army  Ordnance  School 
remain  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Oround,  Mary- 
land. 
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MARYLAND  STATE  SENATE  SUP- 
PORTS ABERDEEN  PROVJNG 
GROUND 


HON.  ROBERT  £.  BAUMAN 

or    If  AaTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVl  iS 

Monday.  March  25,  1974 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  evi- 
dence of  the  wide  public  support  for  the 
retention  of  the  U.S.  Army  Ordnance 
8cho<ri  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground, 
Md.,  I  Include  for  the  Recobd  a  Reso- 
lution passed  unanimously  by  the  State 
Senate  of  Mar>land  expressing  that 
body's  view  on  tliis  subject.  This  is 
another  evidence  of  the  popular  feeling 
against  any  plans  which  the  U.S.  A^my 
may  have  to  transfer  the  Army  Ordnance 
School  away  from  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground : 

Senate  Resolution  No.  41 
(By  Senator  James) 
A    Senate    ResoIuUon    concerning    UAited 
States  Army  Ordnance  School  for  the  pur- 
pose of  urging  that  the  United  States  Army 
Ordnance     School     remain    at    Abefdecn 
Proving  Oround,  Maryland. 
Whereas,    The   United   States   Army  Ord- 
nance School  has  served  the  country  fo»  half 
a  century  at  Its  present  location  at  Abr^deen 
Proving  Oround.  Maryland.  ' 

In  1919  formal  schooling  of  Ordnance 
officers  began  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Oround. 
In  the  more  than  fifty  years  since  then,  tens 
of  thousands  of  officers,  officer  candidates, 
and  enlisted  personnel  have  completed  train- 
ing programs  there.  The  School  has  em- 
phasised timely  Integration  of  new  concepts, 
doctrines,  and  equipment  into  the  training 
programs,  all  designed  to  insure  the  best  pos- 
sible support  to  troops  in  the  field. 

The  Ordnance  School  employs  approxi- 
mately 500  civilians  and  1800  permanent 
mUitary  members.  An  average  of  more  than 
1800  students  are  undergoing  courses  at  the 
School  at  all  times.  Many  of  these  persons 
rent  or  own  property  In  the  areas  near  the 
facility.  Tbey  and  their  famUies  attend  local 
schools  and  churches,  are  active  In  civic  or- 
ganizations and  are  intimately  Invcdved  In 
Harford  County  and  in  nearby  communities. 
The  School's  annual  payroll  exceeds  $24.5 
million,  much  of  which  is  spent  In  the  ^ocal 
area. 

The  proposed  removal  of  the  School  to  a 
•outbern  state  would  continue  the  present 
trend  of  removing  major  military  installa- 
Uons  to  a  few  select  states  In  the  South.  If 
the  all  volunteer  Army  becomes  a  reality,  the 
preaence  of  most  of  the  major  military  In- 
stallations In  the  same  area  could  pose  a 
dangerous  concentration  of  military  power. 
Removal  of  the  Ordnance  School  from 
Harford  County,  Maryland  would  work  a 
severe  hardship  on  the  State.  The  ecoiiomlc 
structure  of  northeastern  Maryland  Would 
be  disrupted  due  to  a  decrease  In  population, 
closing  of  schools  and  a  diminution  0f  the 
tax  sase;  now,  therefore,  be  It 
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HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  25.  1974 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Alan  A. 
Reich  recently  addressed  the  Southwest 
Regional  Conference  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  Foreign  Student  Affairs  and 
the  Institute  of  International  Education 
in  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  His  remarks  dealt 
with  international  understanding,  the 
foreign  student  and  community  action 
in  this  field.  Because  our  world  is  con- 
tinually shrinking,  the  Congress  and  the 
President  are  increasingly  looking  for 
new  ways  to  improve  international  un- 
derstanding. In  this  light,  Mr.  Reich's 
speech  is  particularly  interesting.  His 
remarks  follow: 

Remarks  or  Alan  A.  Reich 

Technological  advances  have  made  nuclear 
war  a  threat  to  mankind's  existence.  For- 
tunately, new  initiatives  and  agreements  In 
the  disarmament  field  offer  hope  that  the 
deadly  cycle  of  weapons  build-up  may  be 
broken.  Prospects  for  Increased  government- 
to-government  cooperation  look  better  now 
than  at  any  time  since  World  War  II.  The 
(p-eat  powers  are  focusing  on  areas  of  com- 
mon concern  and  not  only  on  their  differ- 
ences. 

But  while  technology  has  made  nuclear 
annihilation  possible,  it  also  has  sparked  a 
revolution  In  communication  and  trans- 
portation which  brings  Increasing  numbers  of 
people  In  all  walks  of  life  Into  direct,  open, 
and  Immediate  contact.  International  diplo- 
macy, traditionally  the  task  of  men  behind 
closed  doors,  has  gone  public.  Many  foreign 
offices  no  longer  confine  themselves  to  speak- 
ing with  other  foreign  offices  for  peoples; 
they  help  and  encourage  their  peoples  to 
speak  for  themselves  across  national  bound- 
aries. People-to-people  communication  has 
become  a  dommant  force  in  international  re- 
lations throughout  the  world. 

My  remarks  today  concern  people-to- 
people  diplomacy,  the  Interest  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  In  it,  and  the  Importance  of 
foreign  students  to  International  under- 
standing. 

TRS     NEXO     rOX     INTERNATIOIfAI.     INVOLVEMKirr 

Many  Americans  ask  why  we  should  con- 
cern ourselves  with  International  problems 
when  we  have  so  many  serious  domestic  con- 
cerns. There  are  good  reasons  for  our  get- 
ting "Involved  with  mankind":  First  there 
Is  conunon  charity;  second  there  Is  oommon 
humanity:  and  third  there  Is  common  sense. 
Modern  transportation  and  communications, 
not  to  speak  of  modem  weapons,  have 
brought  our  neighbors'  problems  to  our  door- 
step. We  have  no  choice  but  to  Xyecome  In- 
volved, because  If  the  problems  next  door  are 
Ignored,  they  soon  become  our  problems. 

Poverty,  Illiteracy,  hunger,  and  disease 
recognize  no  national  borders;  they  travel 
under  no  country's  passport.  It  Is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  the  world's  poor  getting  poorer  while 
the  rich  get  richer.  The  poor  are  getting 
richer,  too.  But  their  lot  is  Improving  so 
slowly  that  the  gap  between  rich  and  poor 
is  widening,  not  closing.  Unless  some  way 
can  be  found  to  reverse  this  trend,  those 
who  are  better  off  must  one  day  suffer  the 
horrible  consequences.  Neither  we  nor  our 


children  will  have  the  luxury  of  working  on 
our  domestic  problems  If  we  do  not  succeed 
in  bringing  about  peaceful  cooperation 
throughout  the  world  during  the  next  few 
years.  Whether  we  cooperate  with  our  in- 
ternational neighbors  because  It  Is  good, 
right,  or  necessary,  we  must  get  on  with  it 
tohile  we  are  Improving  the  quality  of  life 
at  home.  The  job  Is  not  ours  to  do  alone. 
Many  other  nations  share  with  us  the  desire 
and  the  capacity  to  help  close  this  gap  be- 
tween the  have  and  have-not  peoples  of  the 
world.  The  facts  of  international  life  todsy 
are  that  common  sense  and  common  survival 
dictate  common  action  to  solve  common 
problems.  Stronger  people-to-people  bonds 
improve  the  environment  for  cooperation  in 
reaching  solutions.  No  group  plays  a  more 
vital  role  than  the  150.000  foreign  students 
on  our  university  and  college  campuses. 

THE  RXLEVANCE  Or  NON-OmClAL  CK06S- 
Cm-TCBAI.   COMMUNICATION 

The  geometric  increase  In  citizen  Involve- 
ment In  world  affairs  has  special  signifi- 
cance for  the  diplomat.  When  people-to- 
people  bonds  and  communications  networks 
are  more  fully  develc^ed,  there  will  be  a 
greater  readiness  to  seek  accommodation, 
and  to  negotiate  The  likelihood  of  Inter- 
national confrontation  diminishes,  and  pros- 
pects for  peaceful  solutions  are  enhanced. 
This  rationale  governs  the  Interest  of  the 
State  Department  In  the  furtherance  of 
meaningful  people-to-people  Interchange. 

In  the  past  few  years,  social  scientists 
have  mcreaslngly  studied  the  relevance  of 
Informal  non-govemmental  communica- 
tions activities  to  matters  of  war  and  peace. 
Research  scholars,  such  as  Dr.  Herbert  Kel- 
man  at  Harvard  University,  are  developing 
a  more  scientific  base  for  these  transnational 
cross-cultural  communications  activities. 
Their  research  suggests  that  existence  of  in- 
formal conununlcatlons  tends  to  reduce  the 
level  of  tension  when  conflicts  of  interest 
occur;  they  contribute  to  a  climate  of  opin- 
ion in  which  conflicts  may  be  negotiated 
more  effectively.  Second,  their  research  indi- 
cates that  Informal  relationships  create  a 
greater  openness  In  Individual  attitudes  to- 
ward other  nations,  peoples,  and  cultures; 
these  predispositions  lead  to  greater  readi- 
ness to  communicate  and  to  resolve  differ- 
ences peaceably.  Third,  social  scientists  tell 
us  that  mtematlonal  cooperation  and  ex- 
change contribute  to  world-mindedness  and 
to  an  IntematlcmallBt  or  global  perspective 
on  what  otherwise  might  be  viewed  either 
as  purely  national  or  essentially  alien  prob- 
lems. Finally,  International  people-to-people 
relationships  help  develop  enduring  networks 
of  communication  which  cut  across  bound- 
aries and  reduce  the  likelihood  of  polariza- 
tion along  purely  political  or  nationalist 
lines. 

DEPAKTMENT-SPONEORED  EXCHANGES 

When  you  think  of  the  State  Department's 
conduct  of  our  International  affairs,  the  ex- 
change-of-persons  program  and  people-to- 
people  diplomacy  do  not  come  immediately 
to  mind.  It  U.  however,  a  significant  activity 
of  the  Department.  The  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Affairs  works  constantly 
to  improve  the  climate  for  diplomacy  and 
International  cooperation.  The  exciting, 
challenging  job  of  the  Bureau  Is  to  utilize 
its  modest  funds  and  manpower  to  rein- 
force the  work  of  American  individuals  and 
organizations  who  want  to  help  construct, 
a  little  at  a  time,  the  foundation  of  better 
relationships  with  the  resrt  of  the  world.  It 
also  coordinates,  as  neceasary,  the  activiUes 
of  other  government  agencies  with  Interna- 
tional exchange  programs  In  substantive 
fields  such  as  health,  education,  social  wel- 
fare, transportation,  agriculture,  military 
training,  and  urban  planning.  The  Bureau 
of  Education  and  Cultural  Affairs: 

1.  Helps  present  and  potential  opinion 
leaders  and  decision-makers  to  gain  through 
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first-hand  experience  more  accurate  percep- 
tions and  a  deeper  understanding  of  pc^itl- 
cal,  economic  and  cultural  realities  in  each 
others'  societies. 

2.  Encourages  a  wide  variety  of  institu- 
tions. Including  th<e  mass  and  specialized 
media,  to  strengthen  their  capacity  to  cul- 
tivate both  an  understandmg  of  cultural, 
social,  economic,  and  Ideological  differences 
and  an  awsoeness  of  similarities  and  Inter- 
dependencles. 

3.  Helps  develop  transnational  linkages 
based  on  shared  intellectual,  artistic,  social, 
humanitarian,  professional  and  economic 
concerns. 

4.  Wcn-ks  to  increase  the  quality  and  ef- 
ficiency of  Intercultural  dialogue  by  various 
means  Including  strengthening  the  role  of 
English  as  an  internatlonsa  language. 

There  are  several  major  elements  of  the 
Department's  exchange  program  which  cur- 
rently Is  funded  at  $45  mllUon  annuaUy: 

The  Fulbrlght-Hays  exchange  program 
over  25  years  has  involved  more  than  100,000 
people  In  academic  exchanges.  Annually, 
some  5,000  professors,  lecturers,  and  scholars 
are  exchanged  to  and  from  the  United 
States. 

The  mternational  visitor  program  brings  to 
the  United  States  about  1,500  foreign  leaders 
and  potential  leaders  annually  for  one-  or 
two-month  orientation  programs.  This  in- 
cludes nonacademlc  leaders  and  professionals, 
from  Cabinet  officers  to  Journalists.  One  out 
of  every  10  heads  of  sUte  In  the  world  today 
has  been  a  State  Department  exchange  vis- 
itor, as  have  some  250  Cabinet  ministers  of 
Other  nations. 

The  Department  of  State  sends  abroad  an- 
nuaUy several  leading  performing  arts  groups 
and  athletic  stars;  for  example,  the  Arena 
Stage  and  the  New  York  City  BaUet  per- 
formed recently  In  the  Soviet  Union;  the 
Philadelphia  Philharmonic  Orchestra  just  re- 
turned from  a  successful  tour  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China;  Kareem  Jabbar  (Lew 
Alcindor)  and  Oscar  Robertson  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Bucks  visited  Africa,  and  two  track 
and  field  tours  left  last  week  for  the  Near 
East. 

Some  150  prominent  U.S.  lectures  went 
abroad  for  six-week  lecture  tours  in  1972. 

Nearly  600  United  Nations  specialists  se- 
lected by  their  home  countries  and  funded  by 
the  U.N.,  are  programmed  annually  by  the 
State  Department  through  30  other  govern- 
ment agencies  for  six-  to  nine-month  train- 
ing programs  In  the  United  States. 

The  commitment  to  these  programs  Is  sub- 
stantial. They  are  administered,  in  coopera- 
tion with  thousands  of  volunteers  and  many 
private  organizations,  by  Bureau  personnel 
In  Washington  and  at  our  reception  centers 
In  Honolulu,  Miami,  New  Orleans,  New  York, 
and  San  Francisco.  Abroad  they  are  adminis- 
tered. In  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
Information  Agency,  by  the  cultural  affairs 
officers  in  our  embassies.  In  60  countries  there 
are  blnational  commissions  which  have  re- 
sponsibility for  supervising  the  academic 
exchange  program. 

The  State  Department's  small  but  catalytic 
exchange-of-persons  activity  with  12(5  coun- 
tries stimulates  constructive  communication 
among  leaders  and  future  leaders  In  many 
fields  here  and  abroad.  It  demonstrates  the 
Department's  commitment  to  people-to-peo- 
ple diplomacy  and  the  recognition  of  its  Im- 
portance to  our  foreign  relations. 

PRIVATE     SECTOR     PARTICIPATION 

As  you  in  the  National  Association  of 
Foreign  Student  Affairs  (NAPSA)  know,  the 
success  of  these  programs  depends  heavily 
on  the  willing  cooperation  of  countless  pri- 
vate Individuals  and  organizations  through- 
out the  United  States.  The  Department  con- 
tracts with  a  number  of  organizations  to  as- 
sist In  carrying  out  these  activities. 
COSERV— the  National  CouncU  for  Com- 
munity Services  to  International  Visitors — 
Is  a  network  of  80  local  voluntary  organlza- 
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lions  which  enlist  some  100,000  Americans 
to  provide  hospitality  and  orientation  for 
international  visitors.  They  serve  voluntarily 
because  they  believe  in  the  Importance  of 
their  work  to  mcrease  international  under- 
standing. This  makes  an  Indelible  Impression 
on  the  foreign  visitors  they  serve. 

We  In  the  Department  of  SUte  are  aware 
that  our  programs  represent  only  a  portion 
of  the  total  private-public  participation  In 
exchanges  that  further  international  mutual 
understanding.  Numerous  service  organiza- 
tions, professional  associations  of  doctors, 
lawyers,  journalists,  municipal  administra- 
tors, and  others  link  their  members  with 
counterparts  throughtout  the  world.  More 
than  30  American  sports  organizations  carry 
on  international  programs  involvmg  their 
athletes  in  competition,  demonstrations,  and 
coaching  clinics  here  and  abroad;  youth  or- 
ganizations conduct  international  exchanges 
mvolvlng  nearly  5,000  Americans  and  foreign 
teenagers  annually.  Foundations,  businesses, 
institutions,  and  community  organizations 
throughout  America  facilitate  the  private 
studies  of  the  nearly  150,000  foreign  students 
who  come  to  study  in  the  United  States  an- 
nually and  approximately  half  that  number 
of  Americans  who  study  abroad  each  year. 
Private  American  performing  arts  groups  tour 
other  countries;  reciprocal  opportunities  are 
offered  to  counterpart  groups  from  abroad. 
The  People-to-People  committees  actively 
promote  and  carry  out  meaningful  ex- 
changes; the  sister  city  program  links  450 
American  cities  with  commimitles  in  66 
coimtrles  of  the  world. 

Before  we  recently  undertook  to  encourage 
new  exchange  activities  In  the  private  sec- 
tor, we  asked  the  cultural  affairs  officers  In 
our  embassies  around  the  world  whether  they 
believed  an  increase  In  exchanges  by  private 
groups  was  desirable.  They  were  also 
asked  whether  these  activities  further  our 
long-term  purpoee  of  mcreasing  mutual  un- 
derstanding with  their  respective  countries. 
Almost  wfthout  exception  the  posts  replied 
that  they  wanted  Increased  exchanges.  They 
want  them  both  to  and  from  the  United 
States.  They  confirmed  that  these  activities 
contribute  to  removing  barriers  to  under- 
standing and  to  forming  durable  cooperative 
relationships. 

Recently  the  Bureau  of  Educational  and 
Cultural  Affairs  set  up  a  special  office  to 
respond  to  the  needs  of  private  organiza- 
tions seeking  to  participate  In  International 
person-to-person  programs.  This  Office  of 
Private  Cooperation,  on  request,  helps  private 
organizations  to  become  active  Internation- 
ally. 

rOREICN  STUDENTS  AND  COMMUNITT  ACTION 

I  could  continue  at  great  length  about  the 
Significant  intematloiMa  work  of  private  U£. 
organizations.  None  is  doing  more  than  the 
National  Association  for  Foreign  Student  Af- 
fairs and  the  Institute  of  International  Edu- 
cation by  ensuring  that  the  160,000  foreign 
students  on  our  campuses  are  well-oriented 
and  making  the  most  of  their  opportunities. 

Foreign  students  comprise  the  largest 
group  of  resident  visitors  In  the  United 
States.  When  these  students  return  home, 
tbey  are  apt  to  become  leaders  in  their  gov- 
ernments and  in  their  societies.  Their  fu- 
ture Interactions  with  us  in  solving  major 
wcurld  problems,  either  on  a  governmental  or 
nongovernniental  basis,  will  be  influenced  by 
their  perceptions  and  understanding  of  us 
developed  in  their  student  days  here. 

You  know  about  the  needs  of  the  foreign 
students  and  what  Is  being  done  to  meet 
them.  I  am  concerned,  as  I  am  sure  you  are, 
with  articles  which  appear  from  time  to  time 
suggesting  foreign  students  in  the  United 
States  feel  alienated.  I  understand  research 
on  foreign  student  attitudes  Is  being  under- 
taken to  understand  and  t>egln  to  solve  this 
problem. 

I  frequently  have  been  asked  what  we,  the 
American  people,  might  do  to  improve  this 
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situation.  The  Ci4>aclty  for  commitment  of 
the  American  people  and  their  wlUlngDess  to 
serve  Is  generally  acknowledged  throughout 
the  world.  There  is  much  to  t>e  done,  and  I 
believe  Americans  will  cooperate  when  the 
way  is  pointed  out  to  them. 

Research  suggests  that  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant elements  In  the  experience  of  for- 
eign students  in  our  country  Is  the  relation- 
ship they  enjoy  while  here  with  their  profes- 
sional counterparts.  Foreign  students  have 
told  me  how  much  they  value  these  relation- 
ships and  also  bow  seldom  they  are  able  to 
develop  them.  They  are  eager  to  pursue  com- 
mon professional  concerns  with  Americans 
sharing  their  Interests.  When  they  have  no 
such  contact,  they  are  disappointed  and 
sometimes  frustrated.  More  than  half  the 
foreign  students  in  the  United  States  are 
graduate  students,  and  with  them  particu- 
larly, professional  societies  and  associations 
can  help.  Community  organizattons  can 
greatly  enrich  their  programs  by  mvolving 
the  foreign  students.  While  recognizing  many 
of  these  things  are  being  done,  professional 
and  community  groups  can  fwm  interna- 
tional committees  and  take  an  active  Inter- 
est In  the  foreign  students  in  their  mid^t. 
Some  organizations  in  some  localities  are  al- 
ready engaged  in  such  activities. 

I  would  suggest  community  groups — Ro- 
tary, Lions,  Kiwanis.  Civltan,  Jaycees,  PTAs, 
church  and  youth  organizations— do  more 
broadly  what  Is  betag  done  so  well  to  some 
communities  In  ensuring  that  foreign  stu- 
dents are  brought  Into  American  community 
life  in  meaningful  ways.  Many  imagmative 
programs  are  being  carried  out,  such  as  In- 
volvement of  foreign  students  in  necessary 
voluntary,  community  activities  and  In  con- 
ferences with  local  business  executives.  The 
Foreign  Policy  Association,  the  UN  Associa- 
tion, the  League  of  Women  Voters,  and 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  name  a  few.  can 
do  more  along  these  lines.  In  a  few  com- 
munities People-to-People  chapters  have 
been  formed  specifically  for  this  purpose. 
The  foreign  students  represent  an  Immense 
resource  for  enriching  community  as  well  as 
campus  life;  It  Is  greatly  underutilized. 
Leaders  of  these  groups  will  find  full  co- 
operation from  the  foreign  student  advisors 
on  campus. 

My  colleagues  and  I  In  the  Department  of 
State  have  been  gratified  by  the  continuing 
commitment  and  cooperation  of  American 
university  and  college  presidents  and  their 
administrators  to  enhancing  the  experience 
of  foreign  students  on  their  campxises.  Their 
support  and  reinforcement  of  the  work  of  the 
foreign  student  advisors  and  community 
volunteers  are  essential  to  the  success  of  this 
important  work. 

The  college  public  relations  directors  (and 
the  American  Collegiate  Public  Relations 
Association  »t  the  national  level)  have  been 
most  helpful  because  they  recognise  the  im- 
portance of  this  activity  to  the  perception  by 
the  commxinity  of  the  coUeges  and  univer- 
sities as  international  centers  with  worldwide 
Interest  and  concern.  To  make  the  need  and 
opportunities  known,  and  to  expand  pro- 
grams through  public  exp)osure,  editors  and 
broadcasters  should  be  enlisted.  Their  na- 
tional organizations  have  shown  great  will- 
ingness to  assist. 

The  alumni  directors  (and  the  American 
Alumni  Council  at  the  national  level)  can 
help  to  ensurtog  oonttoulng  ties  with  the 
aima  mater  when  the  students  return  to 
their  home  coimtrles.  The  students  develop 
great  loyalty  to  their  American  colleges  and 
want  to  remato  in  contact. 

TTie  foreign  student  advisors,  the  admis- 
sions officers,  teachers  of  Knglisb,  and  the 
community  volunteers  d  NAFSA  mw  carry- 
mg  forward  th«e»  activities— and  with  great 
benefit  to  the  foreign  studenU  and  to  our 
foreign  relations.  All  of  us  to  the  Bureau  of 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  are  con- 
stantly aware  and  appreciative  of  the  effec- 
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tlve  netwOTk  of  communication  whlclif  you 
on  the  campuses  maintain  between]  the 
■•Town  and  Oown."  We  recognize  thai  our 
overseas  guests,  students,  scholars  an4  pro- 
fessors have  been  the  fortunate  bene&^Mtrles 
of  your  constant  and  abiding  concerp  for 
them  while  In  the  United  States.  ^ 

If  they  are  not  already  doing  so,  I  would 
urge  the  appropriate  American  organizations, 
in  cooperation  with  foreign  student  advisors 
and  community  volunteers  to  undertake  the 
following  twelve-point  program:  I 

1.  Invite  foreign  students  to  national, 
regional,  and  local  conferences  of  pfofes- 
slonal  organizations.  I 

2.  Invite  them  to  participate  in  and  deliver 
papers  at  workshops  and  seminars.         | 

3.  Invite  them  to  Join  professional  and 
community  organizations,  reducing  meniber- 
ship  fees  as  appropriate.  I 

4.  Provide  foreign  students  with  JoiD^nals 
and  publications  In  their  fields. 

5.  Assist  them  with  graduate  school  pface- 
ment  and  finding  Jobs  as  appropriate,     i 

6.  Include  foreign  students  in  community 
volunteer  work.  I 

7.  Provide  scholarship  assistance.         I 

8.  Provide  them  with  home  hospltalltf  and 
assist  in  forming  lasting  personal  ties  i  with 
American  families.  I 

9.  Invite  them  to  address  local  groups;  set 
up  foreign  student  speakers  bureaus.    I 

10.  Include  them  (and  their  spouses)  In 
commxinlty  events  and  activities.  ' 

11.  Invite  them  on  tours  of  businesses  and 
provide  them  with  community  orientations. 

la.  Enlist  foreign  students  in  helping  solve 
community  problems  in  which  they  m»y  be 
able  to  assist. 

Few  Americans  have  the  opportunity  that 
you  have.  Your  day-to-day  labors,  your 
patience,  your  understanding,  your  profes- 
sional expertise  are  having  a  deep  and  last- 
ing effect  on  world  affairs.  You  can  take 
pride  and  satisfaction  in  knowing  you  are 
Increasing  mutual  undersuindlng,  in  dem- 
onstrating so  well  American  values  at  In- 
dividual freedom,  pluralism,  openness,  con- 
cern, and  friendly  hospitality.  Your  dedi^ted 
efforts  with  foreign  students  are  supporting 
one  of  the  nation's  most  basic  International 
objectives — helping  establish  strong  people- 
to-people  relationships  based  on  trust  and 
\mderstandlng. 

Thank  you  for  your  continuing  coopera- 
tion. My  colleagues  and  I  are  proud  to  work 
with  you  In  this  Important  process  of  help- 
ing bvilld  "the  human  foundations  oi  the 
Btructtire  of  peace." 
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hope  that  Byelorussia  will  once  again 
regain  her  freedom. 
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THE  56TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 


or  CALIFOKNIA 


.TlyES 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  A' 
Monday,  March  25.  1974 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks 
the  56th  anniversary  of  the  Proclamiation 
of  the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Repub- 
lic. On  this  day  In  1918,  the  Byelorussian 
people  proclaimed  the  end  of  the  18th 
century  Czarlst  Russian  take-ov^.  In 
the  mid-1900's.  the  country  was  once 
again  conquered  and  is  presently  under 
the  rule  of  the  U.S.SJI.  Through  the 
bcHid  of  conrnum  heritage,  the  Byetorus- 
sian  people  have  retained  their  inolvld- 
uallty  and  preserved  their  rich  culture.  I 
ask  that  we  Join  the  Byelorusslahs  In 
honoring  this  day  of  independence,  and 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  COMMIT- 
TEES' FRAGMENTATION  OP  THE 
EXISTING  MERCHANT  MARINE 
AND  FISHERIES  COMMITTEE'S 
OCEANOGRAPHY    JURISDICTION 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25.  1974 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  March  21,  1974,  I  hiserted 
certain  remarks  in  the  Record  concern- 
ing the  Select  Committee  on  Commit- 
tees' recommendations  with  respect  to 
stripping  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee  of  certain  of  its  juris- 
dictional responsibilities.  At  that  time,  I 
commented  on  the  shifting  of  our  ex- 
isting Panama  and  interoceanic  canal 
jurisdiction  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. Today,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
briefly  the  select  committee's  erroneous 
decision  to  disperse  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee's  existing 
imified  oceanography  jurisdiction. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Boiling  select 
committee  hearings,  the  vice  chairman 
stated: 

We  are  prepared  to  accept  the  great  chal- 
lenge of  how  to  better  create  a  more  efficient 
committee  operation,  the  heart  and  soul  of 
that  legislative  process.  (Hearings,  vol.  1  of 
3,  part  1  of  2,  page  3.) 

In  a  colloquy  with  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  following  the  Speaker's  testimony, 
one  of  the  Boiling  select  committee 
members  stated: 

There  might  well  be  a  greater  degree  of 
focusing  attention  with  newer  committees 
Instead  of  this  fragmentation  which  pres- 
ently takes  place.  (Hearings,  vol.  I  of  3,  Part 
1  of  2,  page  14.) 

In  his  article  entitled  "Committees  in 
the  House"  the  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Committees  listed  several 
ways  in  which  he  felt  the  present  com- 
mittee system  fails  the  House.  His  fourth 
point  states: 

It  (the  present  committee  system)  does 
not  facilitate  coordinated  policies,  nor  does 
It  coordinate  emerging  Issues,  because  the 
Jurisdictions  of  House  committees  are  out- 
dated. (Congressional  Record,  March  12,  1974, 
page  6491.) 

In  his  article  the  chairman  quoted 
one  of  the  select  committee  members  as 
follows : 

Our  first  obligation  Is  to  see  that  there  Is 
a  coherent  realistic  and  contemporary  set- 
ting for  the  consideration  of  all  legislation 
and  to  be  sure  that  the  most  commanding 
and  Imminent  Issues  of  public  policy  are 
mirrored  and  realized  In  the  organizational 
structure  of  the  Congress.  (Congressional 
Record,  March  12,  1974,  page  6492.) 

In  the  Joint  statement  announcing  the 
introduction  of  the  resolution  to  reform 
the  structure,  jurisdiction,  and  proce- 
dures of  the  House,  the  chairman  and 
vice  chairman  state: 


Our  goal  la  to  Improve  the  work  of  the 
House  so  that  major  problems  will  be  antic- 
ipated and  considered  In  a  coordinated 
and  timely  fashion. 

Unfortunately,  the  select  committee 
speaks  in  one  direction  and  decides  in 
the  coimter  direction. 

Since  1959,  the  House  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee  has  had 
sole  and  total  legislative  jurisdiction  over 
the  increasingly  important  field  of 
oceanography.  The  Select  Committee  de- 
cided to  transfer  this  oceanography 
jurisdiction  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology.  Throughout  the  tran- 
script of  the  Boiling  Committee  delibera- 
tions the  Select  Committee  members 
continually  referred  to  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  "ocean- 
ography" jurisdiction.  The  line  item  ap- 
pearing in  its  resolution  under  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology  is 
"oceanic  and  atmospheric  sciences."  Ob- 
viously, this  line  item  reflects  the  Select 
Committee's  concept  of  "oceanography." 

The  Boiling  Select  Committee  also  de- 
cided to  break  off  ocean  dumping  and 
transfer  it  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Environment.  Similarly,  it  decided 
to  break  off  coastal  zone  msuiagement 
and  transfer  that  program  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Environment.  Sea 
Grant  Colleges  would  go  to  science  and 
technology  and  seabed  mining,  marine 
mammals,  and  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey to  energy  and  environment.  These 
are  all  oceanography  programs  and  must 
be  considered  together. 

How  will  committee  operation  be  im- 
proved if  marine  mammals  are  moved  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Environ- 
ment while  fisheries  matters  remain  with 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries?  Porpoise  mortality  in  the  tuna 
fishery  remains  a  problem  of  concern  to 
the  industry,  the  conservation  commu- 
nity and  the  Government.  If  a  coherent 
policy  with  respect  to  management  of 
porpoises  and  tuna  is  a  desirable  objec- 
tive, it  is  not  likely  to  be  achieved  with 
spUt  jurisdiction. 

Marine  mammals  and  fish  cannot  be 
treated  separately  nor  can  ocean  dump- 
ing policy  and  fish.  High  Incidence  of 
mortality  in  California  sea  Hon  pups  is 
directly  traceable  to  high  concentrations 
In  DDT  In  the  mother.  Oversight  respon- 
sibility splitting  will  hinder,  not  advance, 
efforts  to  force  solutions. 

What  possible  sense  can  It  make  to: 

First.  Split  committee  responsibility 
for  coastal  zone  management  and  fish- 
eries when  70  percent  of  the  fish  spends 
some  part  of  their  life  cycle  In  the  coastal 
zone? 

Second.  Split  sea  grant  from  coastal 
zone  management  when  80  percent  of 
all  sea  grant's  funds  are  expended  on  re- 
search In  the  coastal  zone? 

Thhrd.  Split  fisheries  frwn  sea  grant 
when  major  program  thrusts  in  sea 
grant  Include  maricultural  projects  and 
an  extensive  network  of  marine  advi- 
sory services  perscmnel  dedicated  to 
helping  the  fishermen? 

Fourth.  Split  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment from  coastal  mapping  and  chart- 
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ing,  the  source  of  many  basic  data  items 
needed  in  the  management  process. 

Fifth.  Split  the  listing  and  enforce- 
ment responsibility  for  endangered  spe- 
cies in  the  ocean  from  the  committee's 
responsibility  for  fisheries  and  ocean 
research. 

How  can  there  be  a  greater  degree  of 
focusing  committee  attention  to  correct 
the  Select  Committee's  concern  for  "cur- 
rent fragmentation"  if  ocean  science  re- 
search, the  bedrock  of  management  de- 
cision making,  is  placed  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology  while 
oversight  responsibihty  for  ocean  pro- 
gram enactments  is  with  the  Committees 
on  Energy  and  ESivironment  or  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries? 

The  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
says  that  outdated  jurisdictions  in  the 
House  do  not  facilitate  coordinated 
handling  of  emerging  issues  or  policies. 
How  can  this  statement  be  reconciled 
with  passage  by  the  Congress  in  the  past 
2  years  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act,  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act, 
and  the  Ocean  Protection,  Research,  and 
Sanctuaries  Act  on  the  initiative  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee in  the  House?  Each  enactment 
treated  a  pressing  contemporary  ocean 
problem. 

The  ocean  is  the  contemporary  setting 
for  many  national  problems:  energy 
sources,  energy  facility  siting,  minerals, 
food,  recreation,  and  global  transporta- 
tion— each  giving  rise  to  commanding 
and  Imminent  issues  of  pubUc  policy. 
As  I  mentioned  above,  since  1959  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee has  had  sole  and  total  legislative 
jurisdiction  over  this  increasingly  im- 
portant field.  The  scattering  of  its 
responsibilities  over  the  committee  land- 
scape can  hardly  be  viewed  as  an  Im- 
prorement  in  the  Congress'  ability  to 
provide  the  coherent  realistic  and  con- 
tempOTTuy  setting  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee says  It  seeks. 

Nor  is  the  proposed  reorganization 
likely  to  Improve  organization  so  that 
national  problems  will  be  anticipated 
and  considered  in  a  coordinated  and 
timely  fashion.  With  the  science  of  the 
sea  in  one  committee  and  all  of  the  ap- 
plication of  that  science  spread  in  two 
others,  only  a  diffusion  of  leadership  can 
result.  The  present  effective  focus  will  be 
lost  and  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  see 
how  the  noble  and  worthy  objectives  of 
the  Select  Committee  will  be  served  one 
tiny  bit. 

According  to  the  reams  of  publicity  in 
the  media  concerning  the  Select  Com- 
mittee recommendations  and  the  words 
and  theories  of  the  Select  Committee 
members,  one  is  under  the  lmpressi<xi 
that  the  purpose  of  the  Select  Committee 
was  to  streamline  and  Improve  the  work- 
ings of  the  House.  Taking  just  this  tme 
example  of  oceanography,  which  is  tra- 
ditionally one  unified  whole  with  all  Its 
jurisdictional  entlUes  In  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  and 
which  is  iM)w  fractured  among  three 
committees,  I  Just  cannot  see  that  this 
is  improvement.  Contrary  to  its  avowed 
Punxjses,  the  Select  Committee  has  dis- 
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pcrsed  the  former  unity  and  cohesive- 
ness  of  oceanography  so  that  It  will  now 
be  treated  in  different  parts  by  diverse 
and  different  jurisdictional  entities  with 
what  can  only  result  in  chaos  and 
confusion. 

It  is  ill-conceived  decisions  such  as 
this  which  should  provide  ample  evi- 
dence to  compel  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  vote  down 
House  Resolution  988,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Committees'  resolution. 
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U.S.  POSTAL  DIS-SERVICES  COLOR- 
ING BOOK  PROGRAM  DRAWS 
CRITICISM 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25,  1974 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
March  25-30  has  been  proclaimed  Stu- 
dent Postal  Week  by  our  Postal  Service. 
In  announcing  the  celebration,  Post- 
master General  E.  T.  Klassen  noted  that 
the  Service's  new  school  program,  here- 
tofore known  as  the  Junior  Postman 
Coloring  Book,  will  be  launched  this 
week  to  teach  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
graders  how  to  use  the  mails.  I  was  quite 
concerned  that  the  release  announcing 
Student  Postal  Week  contained  a  sam- 
pling of  only  favorable  responses  to  the 
program.  No  doubt  the  unfavorable  ones 
were  lost  in  the  mails.  I  feel  compelled, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  counter  the  overwhelm- 
ing support  the  Postal  Service  would 
have  us  believe  this  program  is  getting 
by  sharing  with  my  colleagues  several 
letters  from  people  all  over  the  coimtry 
who  are  fed  up  with  the  U.S.  Postal  Dis- 
service: 

BiKMiNCHAM,  Mich., 

March  9.  1974. 

Deas  Mb.  Alexandix:  In  the  Detroit  News 
today  I  read  about  your  criticism  of  the 
latest  Post  Office  spending  plan.  It's  good 
to  know  that  at  least  one  representative  in 
Washington  is  aware  of  our  disgraceful  pos- 
tal management  and  service. 

It's  anybody's  guess  how  many  days  it  will 
take  a  letter  to  get  from  A  to  B  but  you  can 
be  certain  it  will  take  about  twice  as  long 
as  it  did  before  the  Post  Office  became  "in- 
dependent." Tbt  oUier  guarantee  Is  that  with 
every  rate  increase  there  will  be  a  oorreepond- 
ing  service  decrease.  Also,  since  every  location 
is  i>ow  called  Postal  Service  we  don't  even 
know  where  a  letter  was  mailed,  let  alone 
where  It  has  been  hidden  In  the  ZDeantlme. 

Children  don't  need  a  $310,000  campaign 
to  learn  how  to  use  the  maU.  It  Is  the  VA. 
Post  Office  that  needs  to  learn  efficiency  In 
getting  that  maU  to  Its  destination. 

Thanks  to  you  and  keep  at  It. 
Sincerely, 

(Miss)   HnxN  B.  Condon. 


Wichita,  Kan., 
Mmrch  Xt,  1974. 
Rkprksentativk  Alexandks:  I  would  like  to 
commend  your  stand  against  the  postal  sys- 
tem's "coloring  bocAs." 

Whether  the  amount  Is  *1 ,000,000  or  MSO,- 

000  the  enormity  of  the  amount  Is  evident. 

Any  school   teacher   from  third  grade  up 

does  have  a  child  write  a  letter  as  part  of 


an  English  assignment.  She  has  that  child 
address  an  envelope  with  street  address  and 
zip  code.  She  does  not  have  the  chUd  place 
a  stamp  on  the  envelope,  but  could  if  the 
child  couldn't  do  it  for  himself. 

I  learned  in  the  third  or  fourth  grade  at 
school,  didn't  you?  Zip  codes  were  not  in 
existence  lor  me. 

As  a  school  teacher  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate  you   on   your   stand    against   this 
ridiculous  expenditure. 
Sincerely, 

SVE  HiCHFIEIJ). 

Wenatchek,   Wash., 

March  10,  1974. 

Dear  Mr.  Alexander:  I  have  Just  read  in 
the  paper  at  your  outrage  about  the  Postal 
Service  sending  out  5  million  copies  of  funny 
books,  etc.  to  the  schools.  Believe  me  you 
are  not  alone  in  the  way  you  feel.  Only  a 
few  days  ago  there  was  a  three  quarter  page 
of  propaganda  In  our  newspaper  telling  why 
the  postage  was  raised.  Ours  is  a  town  of 
only  about  18,000  so  you  can  see  how  many 
such  ads  there  were.  There  was  the  same  ad 
in  a  Spokane  paper.  And  have  you  seen  the 
list  of  things  Reps.  Gross  and  Udall  found 
in  Postmaster  General's  place  of  business 
when  they  investigated?  Here  is  just  a  lew 
of  them.  $130,000  reception  room.  His  recep- 
tionist desk  $1,576,  phone  desk  $194,  converti- 
ble couch  $1,143,  7  fancy  chairs  $5,748.  Bath- 
room marble  counter  top  $800.  Carpeting 
$11,666. 

Pull  kitchen  $44,909.  Pantry  $5,280.  13  din- 
ing tobies  $7,607,  80  dining  chairs  $11,044.  I 
am  sure  the  PMG  doesn't  do  the  cooking  and 
dishvtrashing  so  there  must  be  a  staff  of  serv- 
ants also.  On  top  of  all  this  he  ran  up  a 
$12,900  bUl  for  travel. 

On  top  of  this  the  postal  clerks  and  letter 
carriers  negotiated  a  billion  dollar  2-year 
contract  which  will  give  them  more  than 
$11,000  per  year  with  2  cost-of-living  m- 
creases  per  year  and  a  no-layoQ  guarantee, 
and  the  postal  service  will  pay  a  greater 
prc^ocvtlon  of  employees'  health  and  life  in- 
surance premiums. 

It  seems  to  me  that  something  will  have 
to  be  done  to  clip  the  wings  of  this  outfit. 

We  had  better  mall  service  30  years  ago 
than  we  have  now  and  it  doesnt  cost  half 
as  much.  I  have  lost  two  pieces  of  maU 
since  the  first  of  the  year  that  I  know  of. 
One  a  check  to  the  phone  co. 

Mr.  Klassen  has  said  that  the  first  class 
postage  may  go  up  to  30c.  That  is  very  prob- 
able if  he  is  allowed  to  keep  on  spending 
the  way  he  has  been.  I  don't  blame  you  for 
feeling  as  you  do  about  the  postal  service.  I 
hop»  Mr.  Alexander  you  can  find  some  way 
to  put  a  stop  to  such  waste. 
RespectfuUy, 

Mrs.  Etta  Paxton. 

Winston-Salkm,  N.C, 

March  12,  1974. 

Dear  Sib:  Thanks  to  God  we  pe<9le  of  this 
great  country  of  ours  have  one  man  in  the 
House  of  Representotives,  one  man  whom 
looks  after  the  Taxpayer  of  our  country. 

I  read  with  joy  wb««  you  w«?»  giving 
the  Postal  Service  fits  over  iq>ending  a  mil- 
lion doUars  on  a  color  book  for  the  kids  of 
this  country,  and  which  has  not  one  thing 
to  do  with  our  sorry  postal  service. 

What  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes 
should  do  now  is  to  throw  Elmer  T.  Klassen 
out  on  bis  head,  as  the  Postal  Service  has 
went  to  hell  since  he  got  into  the  Postal 
Service  and  has  hired  over  fifty  of  his  very 
personal  friends  at  a  high  salary  to  do  noth- 
ing, and  has  kept  the  old  people  like  I  am 
from  writing  his  family  each  week,  as  on  my 
small  pension  I  can  not  make  ends  meet. 

Why  did  not  Congress  stop  the  High  Prk» 
of  stamps,  and  all  Klassen  wanted  was  more 
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money  for  blm  to  throw  away  and  hln 
of  his  friends — 

I  was  talking  to  a  supervisor  of  the' 
here  In  Wtnston-Salem  and  he  said  thi  it  the 
mall  service  had  gone  to  hell  and  It  d&ould 
be  taken  out  of  Klassen's  hands  as  h»  has 
ruined  It,  and  the  service  had  fell  oQ  33% 
since  he  took  over. 

Our  mall  service  Is  rotten  to  the  care,  so 
mall  comes  three  to  seven  days  late,  am  1  It  is 
this  service  we  are  paying  for.  No  It  Is  ratten. 

Everywhere  people  are  angry  at  thelprlce 
on  stamps,  and  at  the  senior  citizens  meet- 
ing Itkst  week  It  was  brought  up  as  the  'ward- 
ship It  was  causing  on  the  poor  peoj^e  so 
that  the  Postal  Service  could  sit  baclij  and 
draw  a  great  big  fat  salary  and  also  Drlng 
people  Into  the  Postal  Service  that  tnew 
nothing  but  drawing  their  "fat  check! ." 

Keep  up  your  good  work,  and  the  poor 
people  who  bears  the  tax  burden  of  this 
country  will  put  you  in  high  esteem  In  their 
memories — 

Stop  this  extra  foolish  spending  on  this 
Junior  Postman  books,  and  dump  this  Jiplmer 
T.  Klassen  out  of  office. 

We  In  N.C.  admire  your  work. 
Yours  tnily  and  friend, 

W.  R.  PEiKT. 


REFORM  OP  THE  OCCUPATIONAL 
SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  ACT  OF 
1970 

HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF   SOT7TH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVtES 

Monday,  March  25.  1974 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sfelect 
Labor  Subcommittee  of  the  Educ»tion 
and  Labor  Committee  held  heatings 
March  19  and  20,  on  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970.  |This 
marks  the  beginning  of  an  extensivje  re- 
view of  the  act's  implementation  and 
general  applicability  toward  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  purposes  and  policy  of  as- 
suring every  working  man  and  woman 
safe  and  healthful  working  conditioi)s. 

Next  month  will  mark  the  act's  third 
year  of  implementation.  There  are  znany 
concerns  to  be  brought  to  light  regarding 
various  aspects  of  the  operations  anq  en- 
forcement procedures  of  OSHA.  As  apar- 
tlcipant  in  the  proceedings  of  providing 
testimony  on  the  need  to  reform  the  act, 
I  indicated  that  we  need  to  change  pro- 
visions starting  from  the  mannef  in 
which  standards  are  set  all  the  j  way 
through  the  inspections  process  and!  into 
the  review  and  appeal  rights  afforded  the 
cited  individuals.  | 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  my  testimony 
before  the  Select  Labor  Subcommittee  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committeie  for 
the  consideration  of  my  colleagues : 
Statemsnt  of  Congressman  James  AAonor 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor,  I  greatly  appreciate  toe  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  you  today,  with 
testimony  reflecting  the  feelings  of  myj  con- 
stituency, as  well  as  my  own,  on  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970.  Ap- 
pearing with  me  are  representatives  of  $outh 
Dakota's  major  economic  bases,  the  farmer 
and  the  small  businessman.  Mr.  Gary  E!n- 
rlght.  Executive  Director  of  the  South  D»kot« 
Farm  Bureau,  and  Mr.  Art  Kroetch,  President 
of  Little  Scotchman's  Industries,  will  present 
the  specific  cases  concerning  the  farmer  and 
the  small  businessman  and  their  relajtlon- 
ships  with  OSHA. 

The   declared   Congressional   purpose  and 
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policy  of  the  1970  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  was: 

"To  asstire  so  far  as  possible  every  working 
man  and  woman  in  the  Nation  safe  and 
healthful  working  conditions  and  to  preserve 
our  human  resources." 

I  do  not  feel  this  purpose  and  policy  is 
now  being  carried  out.  There  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  OSHA  is  punitive  rather  than  re- 
medial In  Its  approach  to  assuring  safe  and 
healthful  working  conditions.  The  act  is 
negative  where  It  should  be  positive.  The  act 
does  not  help  to  create  safe  conditions;  It 
only  penalizes  where  they  are  lacking.  If  the 
act  is  not  amended  to  meet  its  purpose,  then 
it  should  be  repealed.  I  would  like  to  think 
that  Congress  would  rather  amend  and  pro- 
vide a  helping  hand  to  the  employer  and  the 
employees  In  order  to  create  safe  and  health- 
ful working  conditions,  rather  than  to  punl- 
tlvely  club  the  employer  for  innocently  vio- 
lating standards  as  they  specifically  apply  to 
his  business. 

Although  the  act  has  as  Its  main  purpose 
the  positive  goal  of  assuring  safe  aid  health- 
ful working  conditions,  the  act  attempts 
to  achieve  that  goal  through  negative  prac- 
tices and  procedures  of  highly  questionable 
Constitutionality.  Inspections  are  to  find 
fault  and  penalize,  rather  than  to  provide  ad- 
vice and  direction  for  compliance.  Citations 
cite  faults  and  abatement  periods  with  no 
guidance  to  the  employer  on  how  to  come  into 
compliance.  Standards  and  regulations  are 
virtually  Impossible  to  understand  unless  you 
have  a  library  of  legal  documents  for  cross 
reference  purposes.  Most  employers  are  un- 
able to  determine  which  standards  apply  to 
them  once  they  do  understand  what  Is  meant 
by  the  regulation.  Too  often  the  cost  ol  com- 
pliance outweighs  any  benefits  gained.  The 
act's  review  and  appeal  processes  create  havoc 
with  the  Fifth  Amendment's  due  process 
guarantees  In  that  arbitrarily  fixed  time  lim- 
its are  mandated  for  contesting  citations, 
and  limitations  are  put  upon  the  employer 
as  to  evidence  for  his  defense.  Only  after  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Review  Com- 
mission renders  a  final  decision  can  the  cited 
individual  gain  the  constitutionally  g^uaran- 
teed  protection  of  due  process  by  seeking 
Judicial  review  of  his  case  in  an  appellate 
court. 

In  order  for  the  act  to  maintain  a  sem- 
blance of  positive  and  helpful  intent,  certain 
reforms  miist  be  made.  The  goal  of  creating 
safe  and  healthful  working  conditions  can 
better  be  attained  by  aiding  and  cooperating 
with  the  employers  of  businesses  and  their 
employees.  The  following  are  my  suggestions 
for  reform  which  in  most  cases  have  been 
widely  agreed  to  by  others  in  Congress  and 
the  business-labor  community. 

INSPXCTIONS 

The  act  should  provide  for  announced  In- 
spections affording  the  employer  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  present  during  the  inspections 
as  well  as  afford  him  the  opportunity  to  have 
available  on  the  "wsdk-around"  his  own  ex- 
pert in  the  safety  and  health  field.  By  having 
his  own  man,  per  se,  the  employer  could  be 
advised  of  the  significance  and  professional- 
ism of  the  inspector's  notations  of  supposed 
violations. 

citations 

The  punitive  nature  of  the  citation  process 
accompanied  with  mandatory  fines  for  "serl- 
oiis"  violations  and  discretionary  fines  for 
"non-serious"  ones  should  be  removed  and 
replaced  by  the  positive  method  of  no  penal- 
ty unless  abatement  has  not  been  carried  out 
In  the  specified  time  limit.  Such  a  provision 
Is  provided  in  HH.  2448.  The  OSHA  inspector 
should  also  at  the  time  of  the  citation  of  vio- 
lations provide  expert  advice  as  to  how  the 
employer  may  come  Into  compliance  and  thus 
meet  the  time  limit  for  abatement.  Congress 
should  provide  the  legislative  authority 
needed  for  advising  compliance  In  order  to 
achieve  the  Intended  purpose  of  the  act.  To 
Ignore  this  badly  needed  service  to  an  em- 
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ployer,  we  state.  In  essence,  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  more  Interested  in  finding  fault 
and  collecting  fines  than  It  Is  in  attempting 
to  provide  safe  and  healthful  working  condi- 
tions. The  burdensome  costs  of  the  employer, 
especially  the  small  businessman,  in  hiring 
a  private  engineering  and  safety  consulting 
firm  drains  financial  resources  and  may  cause 
plant  closings  and  labor  layoffs. 
standards 
As  proposed  In  HJt.  2449,  there  should  be 
a  separation  of  applicable  standards  for  the 
varying  aspects  Inherent  within  the  differ- 
ences of  small  and  large  businesses.  In  one 
specific  case,  separate  standards  should  be 
written  for  "light  residential  construction" 
and  "heavy  construction."  Generally,  stand- 
ards are  too  complicated  for  the  Individual 
to  understand.  They  should  be  written  In  lay 
language  with  specific  delineation  and  sep- 
aration Into  the  various  business  enter- 
prises. All  proposed  standards  and  regula- 
tions should  be  subject  to  an  economic  Im- 
pact study  which  would  afford  facts  for  the 
determination  of  the  cost  benefit  as  well  as 
needed  background  for  applicability  to  busi- 
ness concerns.  The  enforcement  of  some 
standards  would  In  some  Instances  drive 
businesses  out  of  business  with  little  in- 
crease in  the  safety  factors. 

ON-snx    CONSULTATIONS 

H.R.  6592  provides  for  "on-site  consulta- 
tions" by  the  OSHA  Inspectors  to  busmesses 
employing  25  or  fewer  employees.  This  Is 
badly  needed  In  that,  above  all  else.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  employer  to  see  what  he  Is  doing 
wrong  and  how  to  correct  the  situation  with- 
out being  subject  to  a  fine. 

REVIEW    AND    APPEAL 

The  time  period  for  contesting  citations 
of  violations  should  be  changed  from  the 
present  15  days  to  30  working  days.  The  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Review  Com- 
mission should  not  have  the  power  to  In- 
crease fines,  as  this  presently  acts  to  deter 
one  from  taking  advantage  of  the  proper 
review  and  appeal  rights  he  does  have  how- 
ever limited.  Final  decisions  by  the  Review 
Commission  should  be  Immediately  stayed 
upon  appeal  of  the  case  to  the  appellate 
court.  Presently  OSHA  cannot  withdraw  mis- 
takenly cited  violations  without  a  hesu-lng  In 
an  appeal  nor  cam  the  employer  withdraw 
from  his  contest  without  proving  abatement, 
fines  paid,  or  employees  notified.  The  strict 
restrictions  on  withdrawal  shoxUd  be  re- 
moved, thus  saving  money  and  ending  biu*- 
densome  time  consumption. 

Further,  a  thorough  review  should  be 
gives  to  overall  enforcement  procedures  of 
OSHA.  It  would  behoove  Congress  to  remove 
the  onerous  "guilty  until  proven  inno- 
cent" implication  this  act  carries.  Provi- 
sion should  be  made  providing  for  Judicial 
review  In  the  first  instance  rather  than  the 
last.  OSHA  should  be  vested  with  the  powers 
to  conduct  bearings  and  Issue  orders  direct- 
ing specific  compliance  with  legislation  or 
regulatory  standards,  only  after  the  prc^r 
Judicial  review  rights  are  provided  as  in  the 
cases  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion. 

Finally,  the  Subcommittee  will  find  of 
interest  the  following  selected  letters  and 
cases  from  my  files  regarding  OSHA.  The 
letters  brlefiy  noted  are  representative  of 
the  feelings  toward  OSHA  as  expressed  by 
my  constituents.  I  would  like  to  bring  spe- 
cial notice  to  the  cases  of  the  S  &  L  MlUwork 
Company,  Inc.,  of  Rapid  City,  South  DakoU. 

Thank  you  for  affording  me  this  opportu- 
nity to  testify  on  the  need  to  change  a  law 
abridging  the  rights  of  individuals  in  order 
to  achieve  a  meritorious  goal.  I  believe  this 
goal  could  better  be  achieved  by  other  means 
while  yet  maintaining  all  rights  of  due 
process. 
From  Mr.   and  Mrs.  Don  Erlckson,  Don's 
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Custom  Cabinet  Shop,  Route  2,  Box  198, 
Bapid  City,  South  Dakota:  "We  as  a  small 
business  employing  2  full-time  men.  feel 
that  OSHA  has  been  very  unreasonable  and 
dlcUtorlal.  The  little  business  Is  being  cited 
and  fined  for  such  petty  and  insignificant 
things  as  no  lid  on  a  waste  receptacle  In  the 
ladles'  room.  Complying  with  real  safety  and 
health  laws  Is  acceptable  but  we  feel  that 
these  penalties  and  harassments  are  Just  out 
of  line  and  a  bit  unconstitutional." 

From  Gordon  Thune,  Vice  President,  The 
Thune  Hardware,  815  North  Main,  Mitchell, 
South  Dakota,  addressed  to  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  In  Billings. 
Montana:  "Enclosed  please  find  our  check 
lor  ninety  dollars  In  payment  of  the  so-called 
violation  to  the  safety  of  our  employees.  We 
feel  It  Lb  cheaper  to  pay  the  fine,  rather  than 
take  such  matters  to  court.  However,  our 
Constitution  gives  us  the  right  to  protest 
what  we  feel  to  be  an  injustice  to  our  right 
to  live  and  earn  a  living. 

"We  have  been  in  the  hardware  business  In 
the  Mitchell  area  since  1937,  with  my  father's 
original  time  dating  back  over  fifty  years. 
In  all  that  time  we  have  never  had  a  so- 
called  reportable  Injury. 

"The  operation  of  this  store  has  not  been 
or  win  It  be  to  run  a  business  hazardous  to 
our  employees  or  customers. 

"Local  Independent  hardware  stores 
throughout  the  country  are  usually  family 
affairs,  with  customer  service  as  a  very  Im- 
portant facet — bolts  on  a  wagon,  sharpen 
mower  blades,  or  oil  a  mother's  stroller,  etc. 
We  do  not  operate  a  manufacturing  or  as- 
sembly plant.  We  merely  try  to  give  the  serv- 
ice that  larger  chain  and  discount  stores 
don't  give. 

"The  number  of  employees  can  vary  here 
In  our  store  according  to  the  season;  but 
even  with  ten  or  twelve  employees,  we  only 
have  one  man  In  our  repair  shop.  He  Is  a 
qualified  repairman  and  knows  his  tools  and 
What  to  do  with  them.  The  female  employees 
In  this  store  do  not  operate,  nor  do  they 
want  to  be  involved  with  them,  the  service 
department. 

"We  were  very  displeased  to  learn  that  in- 
stitutions were  given  five  days  to  comply 
with  the  citation  Issued  to  them  and  we  were 
not  given  that  same  courtesy.  We  do  want  to 
0(»nply,  and  we  have  corrected  the  non- 
serious  citation  from  your  office. 

"Safety  is  important.  Most  stores  of  our 
type  would  gladly  try  to  comply.  We  think, 
however,  they  could  be  Inspected  and  given 
the  citation — then  if  they  do  not  comply  or 
correct  the  situation,  a  fine  would  be  neces- 
sary. 

"Copies  of  this  letter  have  been  sent  to 
Washington  In  hopes  that  this  law  can  be 
amended  to  take  care  of  retail  stores  In  a 
different  manner  than  manufacturing  firms. 

"Thank  you  for  letting  me  print  my 
thoughts  and  for  your  courtesy  In  printing 
this  letter." 

From  David  Richards,  Howes  Route,  Box  30, 
Sturgls,  South  Dakota:  "Since  I  employ 
youth  and  am  an  advisor  to  the  Meade  101 
Vo-Tech  school  on  agriculture,  I  could  offer 
some  suggestions. 

"1.  Children  need  to  learn  to  work  early 
In  life  to  establish  good  work  habits  for  later 
occupations.  I  suggest  that  freshmen  In  high 
school  be  allowed  to  work  on  farms  and 
ranches  provided  that  they  have  been  given 
some  safety  training  through  either  4-H 
clubs  or  a  school  ag  course. 

"2.  Most  farmers  and  ranchers  have  learned 
safety  through  experience.  They  teach  the 
youth  employed  as  fast  as  they  can  how  to 
handle  machinery,  tools,  chemicals,  or  live- 
stock because  injury  or  damage  to  livestock 
or  machinery  is  costly.  I  suggest  that  rural 
employment  of  youth  from  high  school 
freshmen  on  up  be  exempt  from  the  OSHA 
regulations  except  where  more  than  two 
youth  are  employed  at  a  time  for  12  months 
of  the  year. 
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"3.  OSHA  regulations  pertaining  to  tools 
and  conditions  of  machinery  should  be  ex- 
empt on  farms  and  ranches  or  feed  lots  where 
no  more  than  one  or  two  youth  are  employed. 
This  would  be  satisfactory  since  when  a 
youth  Is  going  through  apprenticeship  a 
farmer  tells  him  what  to  do  and  farmers  can 
teach  safety  as  well  as  an  instructor." 

From  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Hoffmeyer,  Vanco 
Motor,  Inc.,  30-5th  Avenue,  Belle  Fourche, 
South  Dakota:  "I  would  like  very  much  to 
see  the  entire  law  repealed.  There  is  nothing 
fair  about  the  way  the  regulations  are  en- 
forced. A  criminal  guUty  of  drug,  robbery  or 
murder  charges  is  shown  more  consideration 
for  his  Constitutional  rights  than  the  owner 
of  a  business.  For  example,  an  OSHA  in- 
spector can  enter  your  place  of  business  with- 
out a  search  warrant.  Try  that  on  a  drug 
pusher  and  the  whole  thing  is  thrown  out  of 
court. 

"A  law  as  far  reaching  as  this  should  never 
have  been  passed  as  a  rider  to  something  like 
the  EP.A.  legislation.  If  any  one  of  the  sen- 
ators or  congressmen  would  take  the  time  to 
read  even  one  of  the  many  t>ooklets  of  regu- 
lations, and  they  are  written  In  very  fine 
print,  and  then  try  to  enforce  or  cover  all 
of  them,  maybe  they  could  better  understand 
the  problems  a  small  businessman  faces  In 
having  to  deal  with  a  created  monster  like 
OSHA. 

"As  for  the  fines  and  penalties,  one  Is  fined 
more  for  not  having  a  three-pronged  plug  on 
an  adding  machine  than  you  would  be  fined 
for  speeding  In  a  school  zone,  Including  court 
costs.  The  whole  thing  smells  like  complete 
government  control  over  anyone  who  has  the 
courage  to  try  to  make  something  of  him- 
self." 

From  James  Bruns.  President,  Hazard  Spe- 
cialists, Inc.,  3209  South  Prairie  Avenue. 
Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota:  "Recently  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Association 
under  the  Department  of  Labor  proposed  new 
safety  standards  for  farmstead  equipment, 
farm  field  equipment  and  other  agricultural 
equipment.  These  proposed  regulations  and,  I 
assume,  penalties  could  have  serious  effects 
on  the  American  farmer  and  his  ability  to 
produce.  In  this  time  of  shortages,  I  feel  that 
a  serious  study  should  be  taken  Into  the  ac- 
tual need  for  this  type  of  legislation  in  which 
the  average  farmer  has  no  voice.  I  am  also 
wondering  If  the  committee  which  was  ap- 
pointed to  proclamate  these  regulations  ever 
considered  the  cost  of  having  the  necessary 
guards  Installed,  or  for  that  matter  the  feas- 
ibility of  even  getting  someone  to  design, 
manufacture  and  Install  all  of  these  guards. 
According  to  these  regulations,  all  farm  ma- 
chinery comes  under  the  guarding  require- 
ments. I'm  sure  that  the  committee  never 
considered  the  amount  of  machinery  which  a 
small  farm  must  have  for  occasional  use.  If 
he  Is  required  to  Install  the  gtiards,  there  is 
a  good  possibility  that  he  will  try  to  do  the 
Job  himself  and  will  create  more  of  a  hazard 
than  what  he  already  has. 

"I  personally  think  that  If  the  committee 
had  considered  the  cost,  feaslbUlty,  or  the 
possible  hazards  which  the  average  do-it- 
yourself  farm  could  create  they  would  not 
have  proposed  these  regulations. 

"Perhaps  as  I  mentioned  earlier  In  this  let- 
ter, a  cost  and  feasibility  study  should  be 
undertaken.  A  similar  study  was  undertaken 
by  a  private  company  of  the  costs  In  the  re- 
duction of  the  maximum  noise  levels  allowed 
for  the  Industry.  The  proposed  reduction  was 
from  the  present  90  dB  to  85  dB.  The  results 
of  the  study  indicated  that  for  the  benefits 
gained  the  costs  were  unjustified.  Conse- 
quently, the  regvUatlon  has  remained  un- 
changed." 

From  H.  P.  Howard,  Argus  Printers,  P.O. 
Box  37,  Stlckney,  South  Dakota:  "The  trou- 
ble with  OSHA  it  seems  is  that  the  Inspectors 
are  too  anxious  to  find  something  wrong  (to 
build  up  their  reputations  for  efficiency)  and 
unable  to  distinguish  between  the  dangers 
in  a  small  plant  with  a  few  pieces  of  equip- 
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ment  and  a  large  one  with  many  pieces.  So 
they  end  up  by  hurting  small  business. 

"I  don't  think  Congress  Intended  to  do 
anything  but  make  plants  safe.  I  don't  think 
Congress  Intended  nlt-plcklng. 

"Mainly  where  the  law  could  be  amended 
Is  in  that  feature  where  Inspectors  have 
Judge-and-Jury  powers.  That's  not  right  at 
Edl.  And  the  Inspectors  ought  to  give  plant 
owners  a  chance  to  rectify  whatever  Is 
wrong." 

From  Linus  Storms,  Winner,  South  Da- 
kota: "I  Just  listened  to  a  program  on  the 
radio  that  motivated  me  to  write  this  letter. 
It  had  to  do  with  OSHA.  I  have  always  been 
opposed  to  this  bill,  and  now  that  there  Is  an 
effort  to  get  rid  of  It.  I  urge  you  to  Join  It. 
I  was  employed  by  a  pole  building  company 
before  coming  to  the  farm.  One  of  OSHA's 
laws  nearly  caused  a  serious  accident  for 
me.  I  am  not  accustomed  to  wearing  glasses 
and  when  I  was  forced  to  wear  safety  glasses 
at  all  times  on  the  Job  it  was  pure  discomfort. 
One  day  we  were  putting  steel  on  the  roof 
and  I  was  walking  down  the  2X4  spaced 
about  21"  apart.  I  started  walking  down 
them  when  all  of  a  sudden  I  fell  through.  I 
saw  the  rim  of  the  glasses  and  mistook  It 
for  a  2X4.  I  had  walked  up  and  down  a 
thousand  times  before  and  had  never  done 
anything  like  that  before. 

"There  is  a  time  and  a  place  for  all  safety 
measures  and  the  workmen  should  be  able 
to  choose  for  themselves  when  and  where  to 
use  them.  If  a  man  Isn't  smart  enough  to 
protect  himself  against  obvious  dangers,  then 
no  law  m  the  world  can  protect  him  from 
his  Ignorance.  I  urge  you  to  strike  this  law 
from  the  books." 

From  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyle  Stoner.  Lyle's  Red 
Owl.  Gettysburg.  South  E>akota:  "I  feel  this 
is  the  worst  piece  of  legislation  ever  passed. 
An  Inspection  was  made  of  my  business  on 
October  25.  1973.  The  alleged  violations  were : 
fire  extinguisher  had  no  Inspection  date  en- 
tered on  the  durable  tag:  there  were  three 
pieces  of  equipment  not  properly  grounded. 
I  agreed  to  fix  these  immediately  which  I 
did.  Two  weeks  later  I  received  a  citation 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Suite 
525,  Petroleum  Building,  2812  First  Avenue 
North,  Billings.  Montana.  They  mformed  me 
that  I  had  been  fined  (30.00.  I  paid  the  fine 
but  feel  this  is  as  undemocratic  as  things  can 
become.  Several  businesses  were  fined  in 
Gettysburg.  One  businessman  has  refused  to 
pay  his  fine. 

"I  have  fotir  full-time  and  three  part- 
time  employees.  I  am  a  small  business  strug- 
gling to  stay  in  business  during  these  tur- 
bulent times.  Also,  I  was  sent  a  recordkeep- 
ing booklet  which  stated  I  would  be  required 
to  make  a  report  early  In  1975  on  occupational 
Illnesses  and  Injuries.  I  have  been  In  business 
since  1968  and  have  not  had  an  occupational 
illness  or  injury  occur  in  my  business.  I  do 
not  feel  smaU  businesses  should  be  subjected 
to  this  type  of  requirement. 

"A  few  years  ago  this  type  of  harassment 
by  the  mobsters  was  considered  Illegal.  Today 
the  U.S.  government  does  it,  tmd  it  Is  legal. 

"I  can't  Imagine  how  such  poor  legislation 
can  be  permitted  to  become  law.  When  will 
one  of  their  inspectors  decide  to  Inspect  my 
place  of  business  and  fine  me  again?  You  get 
no  warning  or  opportunity  to  correct  the 
error.  It  doesn't  seem  possible  this  type  of 
action  is  happening  here  In  the  United  Statea 
In  Russia,  yes,  but  in  the  United  States? 
Goodness  knows  what  wiU  be  next." 

From  Hiram  Dutton,  Faith,  South  Dakota: 
"I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  repeal  the 
OSHA  law.  I  like  to  give  high  schocd  boys 
work  in  the  summer,  and  with  this  law  you 
don't  dare  take  a  chance." 

From  Wallace  P.  Sweetland,  Executive  Sec- 
retary, Training  Director,  Electrical  Contrac- 
tors of  South  Dakota,  P.O.  Box.  926,  Mitchell, 
South  Dakota:  "You  might  consider  the  ob- 
vious problems  which  will  be  created  If 
OSHA  compliance  officers  are  recruited  from 
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union  ranks  as  Indicated  In  the  attached  In- 
formational sheet.  There  Is  no  doubt  that 
another  "In-house  labor  council"  Is  belitg  de- 
veloped within  the  Labor  Department.  Most 
affected  will  be  manufacturing  and  conatruc- 
tlon." 

Prom  Brian  Crane,  Crane  Publishing  Com- 
pany Inc..  P.O.  Box  822,  Rapid  City,  South 
Dakota:  "Naturally  everyone  should  be  aware 
of  safety  on  the  Job  and  it  should  be  i  con- 
tinuous effort  for  everyone  to  work  toward 
this  goal.  I  think  that  if  you  will  checH  some 
of  the  statistics  on  industry  over  the  last  40 
years,  there  are  less  accidents  per  ma4  hour 
than  ever  before.  Naturally,  we  want  to  make 
them  even  less  yet,  and  I  am  sure  thjkt  the 
William  Stelger  Act  was  brought  about  to 
accomplish  this  goal,  however,  it  is  ap  un- 
constitutional act.  Free  Enterprise  System 
must  be  allowed  to  cleanse  Itself  and  govern- 
ment intervention  and  government  control 
will  only  make  the  problem  worse.  The  Wil- 
liam Stelger  Act  should  be  declared  imcon- 
Btitutional  and  we  sho\ild  rid  our  cot 
this  grooB  Inadequacy." 

Prom  Charles  J.  Root,  Route  1, 
Rapid  City,  South  DakoU:  "The  mc 
tardly  program  any  branch  of  oiir  govern- 
ment has  ever  foisted  upon  its  small  [busi- 
nesses, contractors,  and  Industries  Id  that 
program  executed  by  08HA.  No  mail  can 
know  what  all  their  regulations  are  nor  can 
he  meet  their  demands  even  if  he  did  ^ow, 
nor  can  they  possibly  execute  them  in  any 
sort  of  a  fair  fashion.  Conceived  by  the  Com- 
munist leadership  of  the  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Department  and  banded  to  the 
Labor  Department  to  give  it  some  sort  of  ex- 
cuse for  its  necessity,  it  stands  hat«d  by 
all  persons  with  any  ambition  to  bullld  any 
kind  of  a  business  of  their  own  an4  even 
feared  by  most  because  of  Its  wicked  IMAlng 
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teeth.  The  only  answer  to  it  that  I  know  aside 
of  its  death  is  a  good  ever  loaded  shotgun." 

From  Gerald  K.  Miller,  Miller  Equipment 
Inc.,  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota:  "We  were 
fined  (25.00  for  the  noted  violations,  after 
being  given  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  to 
come  into  compliance.  We  did  correct  the  so- 
called  violation  in  the  time  given,  and  were 
fined  anyway. 

"It  seems  to  us  that  this  Is  certainly  not 
the  American  way.  If  the  legislators  in  Wash- 
ington have  to  resort  to  this  kind  of  law 
and  have  the  power  to  fine  American  business 
even  after  they  come  into  compliance  with 
the  OSHA  laws,  we  had  better  replace  them 
with  people  that  have  been  In  business. 
These  people  at  least  understand  how  to 
make  their  time  count.  They  understand  that 
a  person  should  usually  get  a  chance  to  cor- 
rect a  mistake." 

From  Donald  Haedt,  dba  Haedt  Sash  and 
Door  Company,  110  E.  St.  Louis  Street,  Rapid 
City,  South  Dakota:  "On  July  3,  1973  we 
were  tns[>ected  by  an  OSHA  compliance  of- 
ficer and  received  a  citation  with  a  list  of  14 
non-serious  violations,  and  fined  a  total  of 
$155.00. 

"We  are  a  small  company  only  employing 
two  people  and  have  an  excellent  safety  rec- 
ord. This  Is  not  a  large  fine  but  the  parts 
and  labor  to  bring  these  so-called  violations 
into  compliance  amounted  to  $1100.00  and 
left  some  of  our  machines  practically  use- 
less. 

"I  do  not  believe  this  kind  of  control  has 
any  positive  results  in  a  small  business  that 
employs  skilled  help  and  has  a  good  safety 
record.  The  very  fact  that  you  are  fined  and 
then  told  what  to  do  Instead  of  consulted 
and  helped  makes  the  whole  program  dicta- 
torial and  leaves  the  employer  with  an  even 
more  negative  attitude,  with  more  paper 
work,  less  efficient  machinery,  and  less  incen- 
tive than  before." 
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S  &  L  MnxwoRK  Company,  Inc. 

The  following  are  the  docvimented  cita- 
tions, petitions  for  variance,  and  employee 
statements  relative  to  the  S  &  L  Mlllwork 
Company's  contest  of  their  case.  Thus  far 
In  the  proceedings  OSHA  has  noted  that  they 
make  a  mistake  in  citing  the  company  but 
are  unable  to  withdraw  from  their  actions 
without  the  Review  Commission's  decision  to 
do  so.  Hearings  on  the  case  will  occur  on 
March  21,  1974. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  order  for  this 
company  to  complete  its  type  of  work  of 
cabinet  making  by  the  use  of  the  rip  saw, 
antl-klckback  dogs  and  guards  cannot  be 
used.  OSHA  has  recognized  this  and  does  have 
a  standard  which  provides  that  In  the  cases 
of  grooving,  dadoing,  rabbeting,  slotting,  and 
kurfing,  no  guards  are  required,  but  in  in- 
specting the  company  noted  citations  were 
issued  for  the  lack  of  antl-klckback  dogs  and 
guards  on  the  rip  saw.  This  case  clearly  points 
out  the  need  for  reform  of  the  review  and 
appeal  processes  of  the  Occupational  Safetv 
and  Health  Act  of  1970. 


Occupational  SArmr  and 

Health  Aoministhation, 

BnxiNcs,  Mont. 
Cftation 
S  &  L  MuxwoKK  Co.,  Inc. 
Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. 

Type  of  alleged  violation (s) :  nonserious. 
An  inspection  was  made  on  July  3,  1973,  of 
a  place  of  employment  located  at  Rapid  Val- 
ley Just  above  School  Road  and  described  as 
follows:  All  types  of  mlllwork. 

On  the  basis  of  the  inspection  it  is  alleged 
that  you  have  violated  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970,  29  Uil.C.  651 
et  acq..  In  the  following  respects : 


Item 

Dum-    SUndafd,  regulation  oi  section  ol  the 
ber    act  allegedly  violated 


Descriftion  of  alleged  violation 


Date  by 

which  alletad 

viotattoe 

murike 

corr«cte4 


1  29  CFR  ltlO.IQ6(iXS> No  Smoking  signs  were  not  provided  at  the  fuel  dispensing  unKlocatsd  on  the  iouth  side  o(  the  mill  biMldint.(l) — r-- '■■*¥  ^^fH 

2  29  CFR  1910.213(0(1). The  Mlowing  kand-M  ripsnrsin  the  mill  shop  were  not  guarded  by  a  hood  n  required:  {2).  I.  Wallace  eniversal;  2.  Attos  SN  006S37...  SepL  13,  «73 

3  29  CFR  1910.213(cX2) Thefollowinghand-fedripMwilnthemillshop  were  not  furnished  wWi  a  iffeeder:(2)iL  Wallace  Bniverail;  2.  AttasSH  006S37 Aug.  14,1973 

4  29  CFR  1910.213(cx3) The  foaowtnt  hand-led  ripsaws  in  die  mill  shop  were  not  provided  with  Mnliickbeck  fingers  or  dogs:  (2).  1.  Wallace  universal;  2.  Atlas  Aug.  14, 1173 

5  29  CFR  1910.213(hXl) The  DeWatt  15490  radial  saw  along  the  north  wall  of  the  shop  was  not  provided  with  a  guard  for  the  lower  exposed  portion  of  the    Sept  13, 1973 

6  29  CFR  I910.2I3(hX3) The  MWalt  85490  radial  saw  along  the  north  wrall  of  the  shop  did  not  have  the  stop  adjusted  to  prevent  travel  of  the  bUde  beyond  the    July  30,1973 

adfi  e(  tite  table.  (1).  ,    „  ,,„ 

7  29  CFR  191D.213(hX4) The  D^Watt  8S490  radial  saw  along  the  north  wall  of  the  shop  was  not  insUlled  so  that  the  cutting  head  would  automatlcaHy  return  to   July  30,1973 

the  jrtartinc  position  when  reieaaed  by  the  operator.  (1).  , ,  ,„, 

S    29  CFR  1910.2130X3) The  Mntar  located  naer  the  canter  of  the  mill  shop  was  not  provided  with  an  automatic  adjusting  guard  as  required.  (1) Aug.  14. 1173 

9   29  CFR  1910.21S(aX2) TheWJiy  H2-63  abrasive  wheel  grinder  located  near  the  west  wall  of  the  mill  shop  was  not  provided  with  a  properly  designed  safety    Aug.  14, 1973 

10  29  CFR  1910J09(a)  NEC  1971,  article   LiMpartoaieiectrlcal  equipment  operating  at  50  volts  or  more  located  on  the  south  wall  of  the  plywood  storage  room  were  not  guarded    July  30,1973 

110-17(a).  •nnist  accidental  contact.  (1).  .  .     ,.  ,..,, 

11  29  CFR  1910.309(a)  NEC  1971,  article   Tbelanley  H-36A  heavy  duty  band  held  electric  sender  near  to  the  south  wall  of  the  mill  shop  was  not  grounded.  (1) July  30,1973 
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The  law  requires  that  a  copy  of  this  citation 
shaU  be  prominently  posted  in  a  consjillcuous 
place  at  or  near  each  place  that  an  alleged 
violation  referred  to  In  the  citation  occurred. 
The  citation  must  remain  posted  until  all 
alleged  violations  cited  therein  are  coxrected, 
or  for  3  working  days*,  whichever  porlod  is 
longer. 

aiCHTS   or  EMPLOTKXS  { 

Any  employee  or  representative  of  em- 
ployees who  believes  that  any  period  of  time 
fixed  in  this  citation  for  the  correction  of  a 
violation  is  unreasonable  has  the  right  to 
contest  such  time  for  correction  by  submit- 
ting a  letter  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
at  the  address  shown  above  within  15  working 
days*  of  the  Issuance  of  this  citation 

"No  person  shall  discharge  or  in  anv  mau- 


*  Under  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act.  the  term  "working  day"  means 
Mondays  through  Frldajrs  but  does  qot  in- 
clude Satvirdays,  Sundays,  or  Federal  holi- 
days. 


ner  discriminate  against  any  employee  be- 
cause such  employee  has  filed  any  complaint 
or  Instituted  or  caused  to  be  instituted  any 
proceeding  under  or  related  to  this  Act  or 
has  testified  or  la  about  to  testify  In  such 
proceeding  or  because  of  the  exercise  by  such 
employee  on  liebalf  of  himself  or  others  of 
any  right  afforded  by  this  Act."  Sec.  11(c)  (1) 
of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1970,  29  VS.C.  851,  660(c)  (1). 

(UJ3.  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Cocnmlsston] 

(Peter  J.  Brennan,  Secretary  of  Labor,  VB. 
Department  of  Labor,  Complainant,  v.  S.  &  L. 
Mlllwork  Company,  Inc.,  Respondent) . 

Akxnomxnt  to  PrrmoN  roa  Vasiancx 

Pursuant  to  29  CFR  1905.11  of  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Standards,  Chap- 
ter XVn  of  Title  29  CFR.  the  foUowing  addi- 
tions are  added  to  the  Petition  filed  by  the 
petitioner. 

1.  Name  and  address  of  the  applicant: 
S  &  L  MUlwork,  Inc.  East  of  Rapid  City, 


South  DakoU,  P.O.  Box  3123,  Rapid  City, 
South  Dakota  57701. 

2.  The  address  of  the  place  or  places  of 
employment  Involved:   Same  as  1.  atwve. 

3.  The  normal  high  grade  of  cabinet  and 
fixture  mlUwork  used  In  S.  &  L.  MlUwork, 
Inc. 

4.  Ninety-nine  percent  (99%)  of  all  work 
done  by  the  petitioner,  which  Involves  the 
use  of  the  rip  saw.  Is  grooving,  dadoing,  rab- 
beting, slotting,  kurfing,  which  pursuant  to 
1910.213  C2,  the  spreaders,  anti-kickback 
dogs  and  guards  are  not  required  by  the 
standards.  Attached  to  the  amendment  to 
the  petition  are  pictures  of  various  kinds 
of  cuts  that  are  performed  In  the  petition- 
er's business  which  are  impossible  to  do 
with  the  equipment  required  by  the  stand- 
ard, therefore,  the  request  for  the  variance 
Is  sought. 

6.  The  standard  set  forth  in  the  regulatton 
Is  not  the  standard  for  the  type  of  opera- 
tion Involved  herein.  All  the  saws  used  by 
the  petitioner.  S  &  L  MlUwork.  Inc.,  are  spt- 
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daily  sharpened  to  prevent  kickback.  The 
saws  are  sharpened  specially  to  a  different 
type  of  angle  on  the  cutting  teeth  to  Insure 
a  better  cut  and  a  smaller  cut.  The  standard 
lip  blade  has  a  hook  In  the  teeth,  they  are 
very  big  teeth,  they  use  very  big  blades  with 
fewer  teeth.  The  type  of  rtp  blade  used  by 
the  petitioner  herein  has  more  teeth  and 
they  are  filed  to  take  the  hook  off  the  teeth. 
Ftor  rough  rip  sawing  the  petitioner  buys  a 
special  carborundum  blade  which  has  more 
teeth  and  less  of  an  angle  to  the  hook.  For 
fine  rip  saw  work  your  petitioner  files  its 
own  blades  and  files  them  so  they  don't  have 
a  harsh  tooth. 

Attached  hereto  are  Affidavits  by  the  Sup- 
erintendent and  employees  of  the  petitioner, 
S  &  L  Mlllwork,  Inc.  which  show  not  only 
that  they  know  of  the  petition  but  that  they 
are  concurring  and  request  it. 

ROBERT  A.  Warder, 

(Gunderson,  Farrar,  Aldrlch,  Warder, 
DeMersseman  &  WUklns,  Attorneys  for 
Applicant.) 

AFFiDAvrr 

I,  Russell  Skog,  Superintendent  of  the 
Petitioner,  S  &  L  Mlllwork,  Inc.,  being  first 
duly  sworn  upon  oath,  depose  and  state  as 
follows : 

That  I  have  been  a  cabinet  maker  In  ex- 
cess of  forty-six  (46)  years;  that  the  last 
accident  that  I  can  recall  in  S  &  L  Mlllwork, 
Inc.  was  approximately  twelve  (12)  years  ago 
and  was  not  with  a  rip  saw;  that  I,  person- 
ally, have  never  l>een  injured  on  a  rip  saw; 
that  I  have  never  had  the  occasion  to  see  a 
rip  saw  tooth  break  off;  that  all  of  the  saws 
used  In  S  &  L  Mlllwork,  Inc.  are  specially 
sharpened  to  prevent  kickbacks;  that  I  can- 
not recall  a  kickback  type  to  which  the 
standards  apply. 

WHEREFORE,  I  Join  in  the  request  of  the 
Petitioner,  S  &  L  Mlllwork,  Inc.  to  allow  a 
variance  to  the  standards  pursuant  to  the 
requests  set  hereinbefore  and  to  which  this 
Affidavit  is  attached  and  made  a  part  hereof. 

Russell  Skog. 

ArriDAvrr 

State  of  South  Dakota, 
County  of  Pennington,  ss.- 

I,  Orvall  Skog,  being  first  duly  sworn  upon 
oath,  depose  and  state  as  follows: 

That  I  have  been  engaged  in  mill  work  and 
cabinet  work  in  excess  of  twenty-five  (25) 
years;  that  I  have  never  been  injured  on  a 
rip  saw;  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  the  fine 
cabinet  work  that  we  do  if  the  saw  has  a 
q>reader,  antl-klckback  dog  and  blade  guard. 

WHEREFORE,  I  know  this  Affidavit  will  be 
attached  to  a  Petition  for  Variance  and  I 
herewith  Join  in  the  petition  for  the  vari- 
ance. 

OXVALL  SKOC. 

AFFiDAvrr 

State  of  South  Dakota,  County  of  Penning- 
ton, ss. 

I,  Earl  Sparlund,  being  first  duly  sworn 
upon  oath,  depose  and  state  as  follows: 

That  I  have  been  engaged  in  cabinet  work 
in  excess  of  thirteen  (13)  years;  that  I  have 
never  been  injured  on  a  rip  saw;  that  it  is 
Impossible  to  do  the  fine  cabinet  work  that 
Is  done  by  petitioner  with  an  anti-kickback 
dogs,  ^reader  devices  and  blade  guards;  that 
I  have  never  been  injured  vising  a  rip  saw 
without  any  of  these  devices  and  it  is  Im- 
possible to  work  with  them. 

Wherefore,  I  Join  In  the  petition  for 
the  variance  and  request  that  the  variance 
be  granted. 

XUel  Sparlund. 

Certification 
I,  Russell  Skog,  Superintendent  of  S  &  L 
Mlllwork,  Inc.,  herein  certify  that  I  have 
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Informed  my  employees  of  the  application  for 
a  variance;  that  I  have  posted  such  applica- 
tion in  a  conspicuous  place  upon  the  premises 
wherein  the  petitioner,  S  &  L  Mlllwork,  Inc., 
is  located  and  further,  that  my  employees 
have  Joined  in  this  petition  and  signed  affi- 
davits to  that  effect. 

Russell  Skog, 
Superintendent,  S  &  L  MUlwork,  Inc. 
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POLICEMANS  MEDAL  OF  HONOR 


TENNESSEE     FARM      INCOME      EX- 
CEEDS $1  BILLION  IN  1973 


HON.  UMAR  BAKER 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25.  1974 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  final 
figures  are  in  and  it  is  wonderful  news 
for  us  in  Tennessee  to  learn  that  farm 
income  for  the  Volimteer  State  exceeded 
$1  billion  in  1973. 

It  becomes  all  the  more  impressive 
when  you  realize  that  every  person  in 
Tennessee  benefits  from  this  achieve- 
ment, because  every  dollar  of  farm  in- 
come generates  over  $3  in  local  non- 
farm  income.  That  means  that  Tennes- 
see farmers,  directly  and  indirectly,  con- 
tributed more  than  $4  billion  to  the 
State's  economy  last  year. 

Knowing  the  character  of  the  Tennes- 
see farm  community,  it  is  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  they  will  strive  for  even 
greater  goals,  continuing  to  provide  the 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  which  we 
Tennesseans  and  all  Americans  enjoy 
today. 

In  recognizing  this  milestone.  Gov. 
Winfleld  Dunn  has  stated: 

Congratulations  to  our  state  farmers  on 
this  attainment  of  their  goal  of  one  billion 
dollars  In  farm  sales.  The  sale  of  cattle  and 
calves  alone  last  year  was  equivalent  to  an 
industry  employing  44,712  Individuals  at 
$3.00  per  hour,  40  hours  a  week  for  52  weeks. 
All  Tennesseans  feel  a  sense  of  pride  in  this 
accomplishment. 

And  from  the  Tennessee  Commission 
of  Agriculture,  Guilford  Thorton,  this 
acknowledgement : 

The  Tennessee  farm  family  who  provides 
food  for  our  table  and  fiber  for  our  clothing 
and  shelter  feels  a  sense  of  pride  in  their 
ability  to  produce  an  abundance  of  these 
necessities.  It  is  this  ability  to  supply  the 
world  that  gives  the  consumer  in  our  state 
and  nation  the  greatest  freedom  at  the  least 
possible  cost  enjoyed  by  any  people  in  any 
country  ever  before  in  hlst<MTr.  We  are  grate- 
ful that  someone  is  working  to  provide  those 
things  we  need. 

I  join  with  Governor  Dunn  and  Com- 
missioner Thorton  in  recognizing  the 
record  advancement  Tennessee  farmers 
have  made.  There  has  been  steady  ad- 
vancement since  1960,  but  the  biggest 
gains  have  come  since  1970.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  1970's  we  can  expect 
even  bigger  gains  as  Tennessee  agricul- 
ture continues  to  realize  its  potential  in 
the  production  of  food  and  fiber  for  here 
and  abroad. 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25.  1974 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  creating  a  Police- 
man's Medal  of  Honor  in  recognition  of 
the  valiant  deeds  of  our  Nation's  law 
enforcement  oflRcials. 

Patterned  after  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor,  my  bill  will  allow  the 
President,  in  the  name  of  Congress,  to 
award  a  medal  of  honor  to  a  police  offi- 
cer who  has  distinguished  himself  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty. 

Law  enforcement  officials — local, 
State,  and  Federal — have  a  difficult 
task — a  task  that  is  often  unappreciated 
and  unrecognized.  Each  day,  our  police- 
men and  women  put  their  lives  on  the 
line  defending  our  citizens,  and  protect- 
ing our  way  of  life  from  the  criminal 
elements  in  our  society.  Many  of  their 
valiant  deeds  go  unnoticed  by  the  daily 
newspapers,  the  radio  and  TV. 

Accordingly  it  is  timely  that  we  be- 
stow well-deserved  honor  on  our  law  en- 
forcement officials  by  providing  a  vehicle 
whereby  they  may  receive  the  recognition 
they  so  richly  deserve.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
vite my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support 
of  this  measure  creating  the  Policeman's 
Medal  of  Honor  and  I  include  the  full  text 
of  the  measure  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

H.R. — 

A  bill  to  establish  a  medal  of  honor  to  be 
awarded  by  the  President  to  law  enforce- 
ment   officers    for    distinguished    services 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America    in    Congress    assembled.    That    the 
President    may   award,   and   present   In   the 
name  of  Congress,  medals  of  honor  of  ap- 
propriate  design,   with  ribbons  and  appur- 
tenances, to  any  person  who  while  a  member 
of  a  Federal,  State,  or  local  law  enforcement 
agency,  distinguished  himself  conspicuously 
by  gallantry  and  intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  his 
life  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  No  more  than  one  medal  of 
honor  may  be  awarded  to  a  person.  However, 
for  e8u:h  succeeding  act  that  would  otherwise 
Justify  the  award  of  such  medal,  the  Presi- 
dent may  award  a  suitable  bar  or  other  de- 
vice to  be  worn  as  he  directs. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c), 
no  medal  of  honor  may  be  awarded  to  a  per- 
son unless — 

(1)  the  award  Is  made  within  three  years 
after  the  date  of  the  act  Justifying  the 
award; 

(2)  a  statement  setting  forth  the  distin- 
guished service  and  recommending  c^cial 
recognition  of  it  Is  made  within  two  years 
after  the  distinguished  service;  and 

1 3 )  his  service  after  he  distinguished  him- 
self has  t>een  honorable. 

(c)  If  the  President  determines  that — 

(1)  a  statement  setting  forth  the  distin- 
guished service  and  recommending  official 
recognition  of  it  was  made  and  supported 
by  sufficient  evidence  within  two  years  after 
the  distinguished   service;   and 

(2)  no  award  was  made,  because  the  state- 
ment was  lost  or  through  inadvertence  the 
recommendation  was  not  acted  on; 

a  medal  of  hon(»'  or  device  in  place  thereof 
may  be   awarded  to  the  person  concerned 
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within  two  years  after  the  date  of  that  | 
mlnatlon. 

Skc.  3.  There  will  be  established  und4 
Act,  a  five-member  advisory  commltt 
selecting  and  screening  candidates  i<\ 
police  medal  of  honor  award.  The  at) 
committee  will  include  at  least  one  repp 
atlve  from  the  law  enforcement  field. 

Sec.  4.  Any  medal  of  honor  or  any  bar,  rib- 
bon, or  other  device  issued  for  wear  with  or 
In  place  of  such  medal,  that  is  lost  or  de- 
stroyed or  becomes  unfit  for  use,  without 
fault  or  neglect  of  the  person  to  whom  It  was 
awarded,  shall  be  replaced  without  cparge. 

Skc.  6.  If  a  person  dies  before  the  awltrd  of 
a  medal  of  honor,  the  award  may  b«  made 
and  the  medal  or  device  presented  to  hi  s  rep- 
resentative, as  designated  by  the  President. 


MAN  STACKS  THE  EVOLUTIOlfARY 
DECK 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIlteS 


Monday,  March  25,  1974 
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Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
In  the  Record  an  article  from  the  April/ 
May  Issue  of  the  magazine  published  by 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation 
ceming  man's  relationship  in  the  ek'olu- 
tionary  process  which  I  commend  t  d  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  Congn  tss. 
Man  Stacks  the  EvoLtrrioNAKT  D^k 
(By  Isaac  Aslmov) 

It  Is  slow  and  It  Is  subtle,  but  abo^e  all, 
evolution  is  a  Etunnlngly  arbitrary  plocess. 
For  more  than  three  billion  years.  It  has 
functioned  Ulce  a  deadly  game  of  fcvtune. 
Inflicting  an  aimless  and  terrible  toll  <]Q  the 
earth's  creatures,  wiping  out  the  magnl  Scent 
and  the  modest  alike.  The  trllobites,  a  sim- 
ple shellfish  that  ruled  the  warm  seas  ^f  the 
Cambrian  age,  proliferated  into  many  species, 
but  all  were  already  gone  500  million  ]years 
ago.  The  massive  plants  that  fiourisbekl  350 
million  years  ago  have  long  since  dejcayed 
Into  trillions  of  tons  of  coal.  The  dinosaurs 
that  once  lumbered  across  the  eartq^ — the 
brontosaurl.  and  brachiosaurl,  and  ttego- 
saurl,  and  tryrannosaurl — vanished  lOd  mil- 
lion years  ago.  And  some  SO  million  lyears 
ago,  such  ponderous  mammals  as  the 
baluchlteria — which  towered  18  feet  high  at 
the  shoulder — and  the  smllodons,  wlthl  their 
sabre-teeth,  succumbed  to  destiny's  wbkel. 

Behind  the  disappearance  of  thesej  and 
thousands  of  other  animals  Is  a  tan^e  of 
reasons  both  numerous  and  complexj  But 
one  thing  Is  certain:  all  extinct  life  forms 
were  defeated  In  a  ceaseless  competltloin  for 
survival,  as  evolution  unfolded  In  one  con- 
tinuous chain  of  essentially  random  chiinges. 
Now,  however,  even  that  Is  changing  For 
with  the  relatively  sudden  emergence  of 
man  as  an  Intelligent  creature  with  a  seem- 
ingly imlimlted  potential  to  Influenct  the 
evolutionary  process — the  old  roulette  Wheel 
Is  becoming  hopelessly  rigged.  j 

Before  man  arrived  on  the  scene,  the  basis 
of  evolution  was  the  phenomenon  Icnoipi^  as 
mutation.  Mutations  are  snuill  changes  In 
the  genes  that  take  place  as  an  animal  lives, 
so  that  eggs,  sperm  and  young  are  produced 
with  genes  not  quite  Identical  to  thoee  of 
the  parents.  In  any  group  of  youKg  of 
particular  parents  some  are  a  Uttle  Uu'ger, 
some  smaller;  some  faster,  some  slower;;  some 
stronger,  some  weaker;  some  one  sbajde  of 
color,  some  another;  and  so  on.  There  Is  no 
way  of  telling  when  or  In  what  direction 
these  mutations  take  place.  They  are  (paused 
by  such  things  as  cosmic  rays,  sui^llght. 
radioactivity,  heat,  and  chemicals— ali  act. 
ing  more  or  leas  randomly  and  unpredictably. 

Some  mutations  are  more  beneficial  Under 
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one  set  of  circumstances  than  another.  An 
animal  that  runs  faster  will  catch  more  food, 
or  escape  enemies  more  efficiently,  than  one 
that  runs  slower.  The  faster  ones  are  more 
likely  to  survive  and  we  thus  have  horses 
and  wolves,  or  antelopes  and  cheetahs.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  an  animal  need  not 
run  for  food  to  survive,  slowness  tends  to 
conserve  energy.  Thus  the  slower  animals, 
such  as  sloths,  chameleons  and  tortoises,  are 
more  likely  to  survive  food  shortages  because 
they  require  much  less. 

There  Is  a  steady  drift,  then,  In  the  direc- 
tion of  more  successful  competition  for  food 
or  security,  but  there  can  be  many  direc- 
tions, each  with  its  own  advantages.  This 
drift  Is  the  result  of  "evolution  by  natural 
selection."  A  second  factor  is  change  In  the 
environment — and  our  earth  has  gone 
through  many:  continental  drift,  mountain- 
building,  earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  wind 
and  water  erosion,  and  many  other  natural 
plienomena.  The  immediate  environment 
grows  warmer  or  cooler,  wetter  or  drier.  These 
changes,  too,  can  be  considered  virtually 
random.  And  If  the  world  grows  harsher  In 
climate — as  it  may  have  70  millions  years 
ago— creatures  like  the  dinosaur,  which 
were  adapted  to  more  equitable  surround- 
ings, perish. 

In  addition,  the  reaction  to  the  environ- 
ment by  living  species  adds  a  further  ran- 
dom factor.  One  species  evolves  to  become 
faster,  stronger  or  less  conspicuous — and 
this  affects  other  competing  species  that 
find  their  food  supply  or  their  security  di- 
minished or  enhanced.  As  reptiles  grew  less 
defjendent  on  water,  for  instance,  they  over- 
rode the  earlier  amphibia;  and  as  mammals 
developed  warm  blood  and  could  be  active 
on  chilly  mornings,  they  outpaced  the  torpid 
reptiles. 

Because  of  constant  changes  in  both  the 
environment  and  the  balance  of  species,  the 
changes  brought  about  by  natural  selection 
must  forever  be  altering  in  direction.  Evo- 
lution Is  terribly  slow,  of  course.  At  least 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  can  be  re- 
quired to  bring  about  significant  evolution- 
ary change.  This  means  that  It  is  not  only 
important  to  consider  how  the  environment 
changes,  but  bow  fast.  If  large  sections  of 
the  earth  grow  cooler,  warmer,  drier  or  wetter 
very  slowly,  evolutionary  changes  keep  up 
with  It.  Hair  may  become  shaggier  or  sparser; 
water  may  be  gathered  and  preserved  more 
evidently  or  less  efficiently.  In  glacial  pe- 
riods there  are  long-haired  mammoths  and 
musk-oxen;  In  tropical  climes,  hairless  ele- 
phants and  rhinocerl. 

Such  happy  accommodations  require  mu- 
tations that  Just  happen  to  carry  the  spe- 
cies In  the  right  direction.  If  this  happens 
not  to  happen,  however,  the  species  must 
either  physically  move  out  of  the  habitat 
Into  another  more  hospitable  one — as  birds 
do  when  they  migrate  in  winter — or  die  out. 
And  If  the  change  In  the  environment  pro- 
ceeds too  rapidly,  then  the  beneficial  muta- 
tions cannot  keep  up.  Again  the  species  may 
have  to  move  or  become  extinct. 

Actually,  though,  there  are  two  other  ways 
a  species  can  counter  the  possibility  of  a 
swift  change  In  the  environment.  First,  it 
may  be  short-lived  and  have  dozens  of  gen- 
erations per  century.  That  means  the  muta- 
tions can  bullld  up  much  more  quickly  than 
In  the  case  of  long-lived  species  with  only 
two  or  three  generations  per  century.  Sec- 
ond, species  may  be  fecund;  that  Is.  have 
many  young  at  a  time.  This  Increases  the 
chance  that  some  among  those  many  young 
will  have  useful  mutations  and  siirvlre.  and 
that  out  of  their  many  young,  the  original 
size  of  the  population  will  quickly  be 
restored. 

This  Is  why  liisects.  fecund  and  short- 
lived, have  ao  succeaafully  evolved  Into  all 
sorts  of  specialized  nlchea  and  hart  devel- 
oped In  every  direction.  (Starting  with  m 
fertile  queen.  Italian  bees  can  produce  a 
population  of  75,000  in  13  weeks  By  con- 
trant,  a  pair  of  Indian  elephants  and  all  their 
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progeny  can  produce  only  about  125  ele- 
phants In  50  years.)  It  Is  not  surprising  that 
there  are  more  species  of  Insects  than  of  all 
other  living  things  combined.  There  are  fai 
fewer  mammalian  species  than  insect  species. 
But  among  the  mammals,  the  small  rodents 
and  bats,  which  are  comparatively  fecund 
and  short-lived,  are  easily  the  most  numer- 
ous In  numbers  and  species. 

The  evoluntionary  process  has  continued 
Into  recent  times,  but  with  an  increasingly 
significant  difference.  That  difference  is  man. 
When  he  entered  the  picture,  the  old  hit-or- 
miss  system  began  to  undergo  some  modifi- 
cations. 

Man  was  Intelligent  enovigh  to  be  a  tool- 
designing  animal  In  a  large  way,  and  that 
meant  that  a  new  kind — a  much  faster 
kind— of  evolution  began  to  take  place.  Man 
did  not  have  to  evolve  claws  slowly;  he  de- 
veloped stone  knives  and  hatchets  rapidly. 
He  did  not  have  to  evolve  missile  projection; 
he  developed  spears  and  arrows.  He  learned 
how  to  use  fire.  And  over  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time,  man  "evolved"  through  his 
own  intelligence  Into  a  much  fiercer  and  more 
deadly  animal  than  he  was  to  begin  with. 
What's  more,  no  other  species  of  life  could 
evolve  quickly  enough  to  cope  with  him. 

In  his  rapid  climb  to  predominance,  man 
has  increased  his  numbers  and  used  his  in- 
telligence to  favor  some  species  and  to  fight 
others.  He  has  herded  animals  to  serve  as 
food,  as  amusement,  as  a  labor  force.  He  has 
grown  grain,  vegetables  and  fruit  for  food, 
destroying  plant  and  animal  life  that  would 
compete. 

The  result  Is  that  such  domestic  animals 
as  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  and  such  plants 
as  wheat,  corn  and  barley,  are  much  more 
common  than  they  would  have  been  without 
man's  intelligence  directing  the  course  of 
evolution  and  Increasing  their  security  for 
his  own  benefit.  And,  of  course,  as  more  and 
more  land  and  food  Is  given  over  to  the 
plants  and  animals  man  desires,  less  and  less 
Is  available  for  other  species  of  plants  and 
animals.  As  man's  numbers  expand,  then,  so 
dees  the  number  of  species  he  favors.  The 
number  of  other  species  decline — not  through 
the  blind  action  of  evolution,  but  through 
the  weighted  effect  of  man's  intelligence. 

Not  all  the  changes  man  brings  about  are 
deliberate,  or  even  beneficial  to  himself.  As 
he  changes  the  balance  of  living  spcies,  he 
changes  the  environment  and  this  affects  the 
evolutionary  process,  sometimes  In  ways  be 
cannot  counter.  When  man  cultivates  grain 
In  large  continuous  areas,  animals  who  can 
feed  on  the  grain  or  parasitize  it  fiJid  an 
enormously  favorable  environment  and  mul- 
tiply explosively.  Rats,  locusts,  crows  and 
others  become  "pests" — that  is,  annoying 
competitors.  As  he  multiplies,  man  himself 
offers  a  secure  home  to  creatures  that  para- 
sitize him.  Under  conditions  of  crowding, 
disease-contagion  becomes  rapid  and  pro- 
duces wildfire  epidemics  of  which  the  Black 
Death  of  the  14th  dentury  was  the  most 
fearful  example.  Organisms  man  does  not 
want — the  cold  virus,  for  example — are  dan- 
gerous In  direct  proportion  to  their  life  span 
and  fecundity.  The  larger  species,  longer 
lived  and  with  fewer  young,  are  relatively 
easy  to  counter.  Even  prehistoric  man  helped 
drive  the  large  mammouth  to  extinction,  and 
in  more  recent  times,  the  extinction  or  near- 
extinction  of  large  animals  at  man's  hands 
ha.s  become  a  childishly  simple  process. 

What  about  small  animals,  though,  which 
can  hide,  which  live  on  man's  leavings  and 
multiply,  which  are  short-lived  and  fecund, 
BO  that  even  concerted  and  determined  ef- 
forts by  man  can  make  little  Inroads  In  their 
numbers?  They  flourish.  They  evolve  quickly 
enough  even  to  counter  radical  changes  man 
produces  In  their  environment.  Thus,  the  In- 
troduction of  pesticidet  can  kill  particular 
■pedes  of  Insects  In  vaat  number*  and  re- 
duce  them  nearly  to  the  vanishing  point.  A 
tiny  fraction,  however,  through  natural  vari- 
ation may  be  resistant  to  that  in«ertl<-lde: 
the*e  will  suOlce  to  reatnre  full  niiniberi  in 
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a  few  quick  generations.  Then  virtually  all 
the  new  strain  will  be  resistant  In  the  same 
way  that  germs  become  resistant  to  anti- 
biotics. 

So  although  the  large  and  magnificent  ani- 
mals diminish  in  numbers  from  year  to  year, 
rats,  bugs,  weeds  and  germs  are  always  with 
lis.  Sometimes,  man  even  creates  pests  for 
himself.  A  few  rabbits.  Introduced  into  Aus- 
tralia as  pets,  found  an  environment  which 
presented  them  with  much  food  and  few 
dangers,  so  that  they  quickly  multiplied  to 
fill  the  niche,  and  l»ecame  pests  that  are 
fecund  enough  to  defy  all  efforts  to  extermi- 
nate them.  E;ngli£h  sparrows  and  starlings 
were  Introduced  into  the  United  States 
around  1850,  the  former  out  of  nostalgia  lor 
a  familiar  English  bird,  the  latter  In  the  hope 
that  it  would  kin  insects.  What's  more,  man's 
animal  allies  can  bring  aboiit  the  extinction 
of  species  that  might  have  lived  on  for  ages. 
In  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  domestic  ani- 
mals contributed  to  the  extinction  of  the 
dodo  by  eating  their  eggs. 

Man  alters  the  physical  environment  In  a 
variety  of  ways,  such  as  cutting  down  forests, 
building  dams,  filling  swamps.  Furthermore, 
man's  crowding  numbers  and  his  industrial 
civilization  produce  wastes  of  all  sorts. 
Some  of  these  wastes  are  part  of  the  natural 
life-cycle  and  encourage  the  extraordinary 
growth  or  organisms  that  tend  to  flourish 
In  those  particular  wastes,  such  as  algae 
grovrth  In  lakes.  Other  wastes  are  not  part 
of  the  natural  life-cycle;  they  do  no  harm 
and  may  even  be  useful.  But  some  wastes  are 
actual  poisons  to  which  few,  if  any,  life  forms 
are  adapted,  and  this  is  terribly  dangerous. 
Many  species  are  endangered  because  man 
Is  making  a  deliberate  effort  to  reduce  their 
numbers  since  they  are  "competitors"  (like 
the  cougar),  or  "direct  dangers"  (poisonous 
snakes) .  A  growing  number  of  species,  how- 
ever, are  endangered  because  man,  in  his 
self-centered  desire  to  make  the  world  more 
comfortable  for  his  blindly  Increasing  num- 
bers, is  changing  the  habitat  to  suit  himself. 
In  the  process,  he  is  Introducing  changes  at 
a  rate  far  faster  than  most  animals  and 
plants  can  evolve  to  meet  them. 

What's  to  be  done  aboxit  it?  Surely  we 
should  not  let  endangered  species  become 
extinct  through  our  own  Indifference.  As  life 
loses  its  diversity,  the  world  becomes  im- 
poverished. In  practical  terms,  as  the  eco- 
system grows  less  complex,  we  will  find  our- 
selves damaged  In  many  ways.  When  market 
hunters  wiped  out  the  hippopotamuses  oc- 
cupying one  section  of  a  river  in  Africa,  for 
example,  natives  in  the  area  came  down 
with  a  disease  carried  by  snails  formerly 
preyed  upon  by  the  hippos. 

But  consider  this:  If  man's  knowledge  con- 
tinues to  Increase,  we  may  attain  a  third 
level  of  evolution — one  that  is  neither  Ult- 
and-mlss  nor  directed  by  man  to  satisfy  his 
short-term  need.  The  third  level  can  be  man's 
Intelligent  Interference  with  evolution  for 
the  puspoae  of  securing  the  entire  ecology. 
Suppese,  for  cxam^e,  that  man  learns  how 
to  modify  genes  at  will  In  known  dta«ctlons. 
He  may  then  fee  able  to  Introduce  what  he 
considers  desirable  mutations  into  any  spe- 
cies, incloMng  bis  own.  Mutatlona  will  fee 
choaen  fot  the  manner  in  which  they 
stMBfthen  the  ecosyatem,  making  it  mere 
complex,  mere  versatile,  more  stable  It  may 
be  that  aot  eniy  wiu  old  species  fee  modlfledt 
but  new  siwctes.  quite  dMTerent  from  any- 
thing m  tbe  pM«,  BMy  fee  designed  ISegs 
wlMt  quMt-fewDMi  iatelltgenee  may  fee  de- 
vetaiKd;  ehtaapMMeea  th»t  ean  talk,  fetrds 
ttet  can  fee  tfalned  na  aerlat  otaervers. 
PTfmy  ekt^aMtB  that  ean  fee  heiMe  pete. 

AU  fetatary  slkows.  af  course  that  mtvo- 
duciM«  cfeMges  la««  tfee  ecalegy  inevitably 
produoea  aay  ntioifeer  ef  ■meiwutsd  sHle- 
effeeu,  womm  of  wkleli  mn  femin«l  tm  fee 
strongly  undesirable  It  Is  neresaary.  there- 
fore, to  Itftm  more  about  ecological  interre- 
latlonahlps.  so  that  we  can  predict  and  al- 
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low  for  the  side-effects.  Very  likely,  the  mat- 
ter would  be  complex  enough  to  require  a 
delicately  programmed  computer  to  help 
in  this  matter. 

Conceivably,  it  Is  possible  that  evolution 
In  the  old  style  might  vanish  altogether.  Life 
in  all  Its  manifestations  may  be  designed 
to  fit  comfortably  and  securely  Into  a  world 
which  will  still  be  physically  changing — but 
the  changes  will  be  foreseen  and  provided 
for.  Only  then  will  life  reach  a  full  unity 
and  maturity,  with  man  the  guildlng  factor 
of  a  whole  that  includes  him  and  yet  Is 
greater  than  him.  For  that  matter,  perhaps 
it  is  toward  this  end  that  evolution  has  been 
blindly  progressing  all  along.  Moreover,  this 
end  may  be  destined  to  occur  In  only  one 
out  of  a  hundred,  or  even  a  million,  iife- 
be.iring  planets.  And  perhaps  it  is  only  in 
those  in  which  that  end  is  attained,  that  life 
may  then  go  on  to  the  next  level — whatever 
that  ne,\t  level  mr.y  be. 
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WHEN  NATURE  WANTS  A  MAN 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF    THE    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  20,  1974 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  received  a  letter  with  a  poem  that  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
from  one  who  has  just  recently  experi- 
enced life  in  a  penal  institution.  I  do  not 
know  what  this  person  was  convicted  of 
doing  nor  do  I  know  what  experiences  he 
came  upon  that  made  him  put  pen  to 
paper  for  these  words.  They  are,  how- 
ever, very  moving  and  they  project  an 
understanding  of  life  that  so  many  of  us 
miss  in  a  world  that  seems  to  tests  more 
than  reward.  Perhaps  as  we  read  both 
the  poem  and  the  portions  of  the  letter 
that  I  have  attached,  each  of  us  will 
better  understand  the  devine  purpose  for 
which  we  have  been  given  life  on  this 
Earth. 

Washiwoiuw.  D.C, 

FehTuary  21, 1974. 
Congressman  Walter  E.  FAtrnTROT, 
G  Street.  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Cowckessman  Fauntrot:  I  wish  to 
respectfully  solicit  your  assistance  ...  in 
circulating  the  enclosed  article  written  "jy  a 
black  friend  ef  mine  who  is  also  an  Inmate 
at  the  penal  institution  in  State  Farm, 
Virginia. 

After  reading  the  article.  I  was  moved  and 
inspired  to  the  point  of  wanting  it  to  be 
read  by  those  persons  who  directly  and  in- 
directly administer  or  control  state  and  na- 
tional penal  Institutions,  as  well  as  oxir 
brothers— black  and  non-black — who  are  in 
similar  situations  as  my  friend. 

I  hope  the  article  will  move  you  as  It  did 
me  to  realize  the  positive  after  effect  and 
Infiuence  incarceration  can  have  on  a  brother 
who  tried  at  first  to  make  life  better  (finan- 
cially) for  himself,  his  wife  and  his  chil- 
dren |inl  the  e«8le8t.  most  convenient  and 
moat  profitable  way  he  knew  how,  even  at 
the  risk  of  vlelatlng  the  laws  ef  society  which 
interpret  right  from  wrong,  but  who  then, 
aftier  being  jolted  by  the  bonds  of  Incarcera- 
tMMt  waa  awalMaed  to  realize  and  peeet-'jly 
uUMae  Mm  miier  potential  t«  improve  the 
saaae  Uvea  lu  a  way  Uiat  is  more  acceptable 
to  society. 

To  those  who  admlnt<iter  or  control  penal 
Inxtitutions.  I  feel  thiN  article  will  serve  to 
Kive  more  realistir  tnLight  Into  the  rebirth 
c>r  a  mail  who  i-   more  ao-eptabie  to  ruciety 


and,  what  is  more,  more  acceptable  to  him- 
self and  those  who  love  him.  .  .  . 
Respectfully, 

Alice  M.  Avery 

When  Nature  Wants  a  Man 
(By  John  H.  Sheffey) 

When  Nature  wants  to  drill  a  man. 

And  drill  a  mai.. 

And  skill  a  man. 

When  Nature  wants  to  mold  a  man  to  play 

the  noblest  part; 
When  she  yearns  with  all  her  heart  to  create 

so    great    and    bold    a    man 
Tliat  all  the  world  shall  praise — 
Watch  her  method,  watch  her  ways! 
How  she  ruthlessly  perfects  whom  she  royally 

elects: 
How  she  hammers  him  and  hurts  him. 
And  with  mighty  blo.vs  converts  him 
Into  trial  shapes  of  clay  \^•hlch  only  Nature 

understands  .  .  . 
While  his  tortured  heart  Is  crying  and  he  lifts 

beseeching  bands! 
How  she  bends,  but  never  breaks, 
Wlien  his  good  she  undertakes  .  .  . 
How   she  .uses  whom  she  chooses  and  with 

every  purpose  fuses  hiir.. 
By  every  art  induces  him  to  try  his  splendor 

out    .    ,    . 
Nature  knows  what  she's  about. 

When  Nature  wants  to  take  a  man. 

And  shake  a  man. 

And  wake  a  man: 

When  Nature  wants  to  make  a  man  to  do  the 

future  will; 
When  she  tries  with  all  her  skill 
And  she  yearns  with  all  her  soul 
To  create  him  large  and  v.hole  .  .  . 
With  what  cunning  she  prepares  him! 
How  she  goads  and  never  spares  him. 
How  she  whets  him,  and  she  frets  him. 
And  in  poverty  tiegets  him  .  .  . 
How  she  often  disappoints 
Whom  she  sacredly  anoints. 
With  what  wisdom  she  will  hide  him. 
Never  minding   what  betide   him 
Though  his  genius  sob  with  slighting  and  his 

pride  may  not  forget! 
Bids  him  struggle  harder  yet. 
Makes  him  lonely 
So  that  only 

God's  high  messages  shall  reach  him 
So  that  she  may  surely  teach  him 
What  the  hierarchy  planned. 
Thovjgh  he  may  not  understand. 
Gives  him  passions  to  command. 
How  remorselessly  she  spurs  him 
With   terrific  ardor  stirs  him 
When  she  poignantly  prefers  him! 

When  Nature  wants  to  name  a  man 
And  fame  a  man 
And  tame  a  man; 

When  Nature  wants  to  shame  a  man 
To  his  heavenly  beat . . . 
When  she  tries  the  highest  teat 
That  she  reckoning  may  bring — 
When  she  wants  a  God  or  King! 
How  she  reins  him  and  restrains  him 
So  his  body  scarce  contains  him 
While  she  fires  him 
.^nd  inspires  him! 

Keep  him  yearning,  ever  burning  for  a  tanta- 
lizing goal  .  .  . 
Lures  and  lacerates  his  soul. 
Sets  a  challenge  for  hia  spirit. 
Draws    it    higher   when    he   ncars   It — 
Makes  a  jungle,  that  he  cleaj'  it. 
And  subdue  It  If  he eaa  .  .  . 
So  doth  Nature  mate  a  man. 
Then,  to  test  his  iptnt  wratU 
Hurls  a  mouBtaiB  m  his  path  .  .  . 
Puts  a  bitter  choice  before  him 
AnA  reientleaaly  stantfa  ovier  klM. 
"CUmfe,  or  penah !    Se  atoe  Mfs  ... 
WaUh  ttmr  purpoae.  Wetefe  her  weye! 

Nature's  plan  Is  wondrous  kind 
Could  we  understand  her  mind  .  .  . 
Foolk  are  they  who  call  her  blind. 
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within  two  years  after  the  date  of  that  deter- 
mination. 

Sec.  3.  There  will  be  established  under  this 
Act,  a  flve-member  advisory  committee  for 
selecting  and  screening  candidates  for  the 
police  medal  of  honor  award.  The  advisory 
committee  will  include  at  least  one  represent- 
ative from  the  law  enforcement  field. 

Sec.  4.  Any  medal  of  honor  or  any  bar,  rib- 
bon, or  other  device  issued  for  wear  with  or 
In  place  of  such  medal,  that  Is  lost  or  de- 
stroyed or  becomes  unfit  for  use,  without 
fault  or  neglect  of  the  person  to  whom  It  was 
awarded,  shall  be  replaced  without  charge. 

Sec.  5.  If  a  person  dies  before  the  award  of 
a  medal  of  honor,  the  award  may  be  made 
and  the  medal  or  device  presented  to  his  rep- 
resentative, as  designated  by  the  President. 


MAN  STACKS  THE  EVOLUTIONARY 
DECK 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  25,  1974 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert 
In  the  Record  an  article  from  the  April/ 
May  issue  of  the  magazine  published  by 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation  con- 
cerning man's  relationship  in  the  evolu- 
tionary process  which  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  Congtess. 
Man  Stacks  the  Evolutionary  D^ck 
(By  Isaac  Aslmov) 

It  is  slow  and  it  is  subtle,  but  above  all, 
evolution  is  a  stunningly  arbitrary  process. 
For  more  than  three  billion  years.  It  has 
functioned  lllce  a  deadly  game  of  fqrtune, 
inflicting  an  aimless  and  terrible  toll  6n  the 
earth's  creatures,  wiping  out  the  magnificent 
and  the  modest  alllce.  The  trllobltes.  *  sim- 
ple shellfish  that  ruled  the  warm  seasjof  the 
Cambrian  age,  proliferated  into  many  apecles, 
but  all  were  already  gone  500  mlllionf  years 
ago.  The  massive  plants  that  flourlsh«d  350 
million  years  ago  have  long  since  decayed 
Into  trillions  of  tons  of  coal.  The  dlnbsaurs 
that  once  lumbered  across  the  eartli — the 
brontosaurl.  and  brachiosaurl.  and  JBtego- 
sauri,  and  tryrannosaurl — vanished  100  mil- 
lion years  ago.  And  some  50  mlllloni[ years 
ago,  such  ponderous  mammals  am  the 
baluchlterla — which  towered  18  feet  htgb  at 
the  shoulder — and  the  smllodons,  wltutheir 
sabre-teeth,  succumbed  to  destiny's  waeel. 

Behind  the  disappearance  of  thea0  and 
thousands  of  other  animals  is  a  tangle  of 
reasons  both  numerous  and  comple^  But 
one  thing  Is  certain:  all  extinct  life Iforms 
were  defeated  In  a  ceaseless  competition  for 
survival,  as  evolution  unfolded  In  oni  con- 
tinuous Cham  of  essentially  random  changes. 
Now,  however,  even  that  Is  changing.  For 
with  the  relatively  sudden  emergence  of 
man  as  an  Intelligent  creature  with  apeem- 
Ingly  imllmlted  potential  to  Influence  the 
evolutionary  process — the  old  roulette Iwheel 
Is  becoming  hopelessly  rigged. 

Before  man  arrived  on  the  scene,  the  basis 
of  evolution  was  the  phenomenon  knojwn  as 
mutation.  Mutations  are  small  changes  in 
the  genes  that  take  place  as  an  animal  lives, 
so  that  eggs,  sperm  and  young  are  prdduced 
with  genes  not  quite  Identical  to  th<)6e  of 
the  parents.  In  any  group  of  you^g  of 
particular  parents  some  are  a  little  larger, 
some  smaller;  some  faster,  some  slower Jsome 
stronger,  some  weaker;  some  one  sh^de  of 
color,  some  another;  and  so  on.  There  Is  no 
way  of  telling  when  or  In  what  direction 
these  mutations  take  place.  They  are  caused 
by  such  things  as  cosmic  rays,  sunlight, 
radioactivity,  heat,  and  chemicals — all  act- 
ing more  or  less  randomly  and  unpredictably. 

Some  mutations  are  more  beneficial  under 
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one  set  of  circumstances  than  another.  An 
animal  that  runs  faster  will  catch  more  food, 
or  escape  enemies  more  efficiently,  than  one 
that  runs  slower.  The  faster  ones  are  more 
likely  to  survive  and  we  tb\is  have  horses 
and  wolves,  or  antelopes  and  cheetahs.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  an  animal  need  not 
run  for  food  to  survive,  slowness  tends  to 
conserve  energy.  Thus  the  slower  animals, 
such  as  sloths,  chameleons  and  tortoises,  are 
more  likely  to  survive  food  shortages  because 
they  require  much  less. 

There  Is  a  steady  drift,  then.  In  the  direc- 
tion of  more  successful  competition  for  food 
or  security,  but  there  can  be  many  direc- 
tions, each  with  its  own  advantages.  This 
drift  is  the  result  of  "evolution  by  natural 
selection."  A  second  factor  Is  change  in  the 
environment — and  our  earth  has  gone 
through  many:  continental  drift,  mountaln- 
bulldlng,  earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  wind 
and  water  erosion,  and  many  other  natural 
phenomena.  The  Immediate  environment 
grows  warmer  or  cooler,  wetter  or  drier.  These 
changes,  too,  can  be  considered  virtually 
random.  And  If  the  world  grows  harsher  in 
climate — as  it  may  have  70  millions  years 
ago — creatures  like  the  dinosaur,  which 
were  adapted  to  more  equitable  surround- 
ings, perish. 

In  addition,  the  reaction  to  the  environ- 
ment by  living  species  adds  a  further  ran- 
dom factor.  One  species  evolves  to  become 
faster,  stronger  or  less  conspicuous — and 
this  affects  other  competing  species  that 
find  their  food  supply  or  their  security  di- 
minished or  enhanced.  As  reptiles  grew  less 
dependent  on  water,  for  Instance,  they  over- 
rode the  earlier  amphibia;  and  as  mammals 
developed  warm  blood  and  could  be  active 
on  chilly  mornings,  they  outpaced  the  torpid 
reptiles. 

Because  of  constant  changes  In  both  the 
environment  and  the  balance  of  species,  the 
changes  brought  about  by  natural  selection 
must  forever  be  altering  In  direction.  Evo- 
lution Is  terribly  slow,  of  course.  At  least 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  can  be  re- 
quired to  bring  about  significant  evolution- 
ary change.  This  means  that  it  Is  not  only 
Important  to  consider  how  the  environment 
changes,  but  how  fast.  If  large  sections  of 
the  earth  grow  cooler,  warmer,  drier  or  wetter 
very  slowly,  evolutionary  changes  keep  up 
with  It.  Hair  may  become  shaggier  or  sparser; 
water  may  be  gathered  and  preserved  more 
eaclently  or  less  efficiently.  In  glacial  pe- 
riods there  are  long-haired  mammoths  and 
musk-oxen;  In  tropical  dimes,  hairless  ele- 
phants and  rhlnocerl. 

Such  happy  accommodations  require  mu- 
tations that  Just  happen  to  carry  the  spe- 
cies In  the  right  direction.  If  this  happens 
not  to  happen,  however,  the  species  must 
either  physically  move  out  of  the  habitat 
into  another  more  hospitable  one — as  birds 
do  when  they  migrate  in  winter — or  die  out. 
And  if  the  change  in  the  environment  pro- 
ceeds too  rapidly,  then  the  beneficial  muta- 
tions cannot  keep  up.  Again  the  species  may 
have  to  move  or  become  extinct. 

Actually,  though,  there  are  two  other  ways 
a  species  can  counter  the  possibility  of  a 
swift  change  In  the  environment.  First,  It 
may  be  short-lived  and  have  dozens  of  gen- 
erations per  century.  That  means  the  muta- 
tions can  bulUd  up  much  more  quickly  than 
In  the  case  of  long-lived  species  with  only 
two  or  three  generations  per  century.  Sec- 
ond, species  may  be  fecund;  that  is,  have 
many  young  at  a  time.  This  increases  the 
chance  that  some  among  those  many  young 
will  have  useful  mutations  and  survive,  and 
that  out  of  their  many  young,  the  original 
size  of  the  population  will  quickly  be 
restored. 

This  Is  why  insects,  fecund  and  short- 
lived, have  so  successfully  evolved  into  all 
sorts  of  specialized  niches  and  have  devel- 
oped In  every  direction.  (Starting  with  a 
fertile  queen,  Italian  bees  can  produce  a 
population  of  75,000  In  13  weeks.  By  con- 
trast, a  pair  of  Indian  elephants  and  all  their 
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progeny  can  produce  only  about  125  ele- 
phants in  60  years.)  It  Is  not  surprising  that 
there  are  more  species  of  Insects  than  of  all 
other  living  things  combined.  There  are  far 
fewer  mammalian  species  than  Insect  species 
But  among  the  mammals,  the  small  rodents 
and  bats,  which  are  comparatively  fecund 
and  short-lived,  are  easily  the  most  numer- 
ous In  numbers  and  si>ecles. 

The  evoluntlonary  process  has  continued 
Into  recent  times,  but  with  an  Increasingly 
significant  difference.  That  difference  Is  man. 
When  he  entered  the  picture,  the  old  hlt-or- 
mlss  system  began  to  undergo  some  modifi- 
cations. 

Man  was  Intelligent  enough  to  be  a  tool- 
designing  animal  in  a  large  way,  and  that 
meant  that  a  new  kind — a  much  faster 
kind — of  evolution  began  to  take  place.  Man 
did  not  have  to  evolve  claws  slowly;  he  de- 
veloped stone  knives  and  hatchets  rapidly. 
He  did  not  have  to  evolve  missile  projection; 
he  developed  spears  and  arrows.  He  learned 
how  to  use  fire.  And  over  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time,  man  "evolved"  through  his 
own  intelligence  Into  a  much  fiercer  and  more 
deadly  animal  than  he  was  to  begin  with. 
Whafs  more,  no  other  species  of  life  could 
evolve  quickly  enough  to  cope  with  him. 

In  his  rapid  climb  to  predominance,  man 
has  increased  his  numbers  and  used  his  in- 
telligence to  favor  some  si>ecles  and  to  fight 
others.  He  has  herded  animals  to  serve  as 
food,  as  amusement,  as  a  labor  force.  He  has 
g;rown  grain,  vegetables  and  fruit  for  food, 
destroying  plant  and  animal  life  that  would 
compete. 

The  result  Is  that  such  domestic  animals 
as  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  and  such  plants 
as  wheat,  corn  and  barley,  are  much  more 
common  than  they  would  have  been  without 
mans  intelligence  directing  the  course  of 
evolution  and  Increasing  their  security  for 
his  own  benefit.  And,  of  course,  as  more  and 
more  land  and  food  is  given  over  to  the 
plants  and  animals  man  desires,  less  and  less 
is  available  for  other  species  of  plants  and 
animals.  As  man's  numbers  expand,  then,  so 
dees  the  number  of  species  he  favors.  The 
number  of  other  species  decline — not  through 
the  blind  action  of  evolution,  but  through 
the  weighted  effect  of  man's  intelligence. 

Not  all  the  changes  man  brings  about  are 
deliberate,  or  even  beneficial  to  himself.  As 
he  changes  the  balance  of  living  spcles,  he 
changes  the  environment  and  this  affects  the 
evolutionary  process,  sometimes  In  ways  he 
cannot  counter.  When  man  cultivates  grain 
in  large  continuous  areas,  animals  who  can 
feed  on  the  grain  or  parasitize  it  find  an 
enormously  favorable  environment  and  mul- 
tiply explosively.  Rats,  locusts,  crows  and 
others  become  "pests" — that  is,  annoying 
competitors.  As  he  multiplies,  man  himself 
offers  a  secure  home  to  creatures  that  para- 
sitize him.  Under  conditions  of  crowding, 
disease-contagion  becomes  rapid  and  pro- 
duces wildfire  epidemics  of  which  the  Black 
I>eath  of  the  14th  Century  was  the  most 
fearful  example.  Organisms  man  does  not 
want — the  cold  virus,  for  example — are  dan- 
gerous In  direct  proportion  to  their  life  span 
and  fecundity.  The  larger  species,  longer 
lived  and  with  fewer  young,  are  relatively 
easy  to  counter.  Even  prehistoric  man  helped 
drive  the  large  mammouth  to  extinction,  and 
in  more  recent  times,  the  extinction  or  near- 
extinction  of  large  animals  at  man's  hands 
has  become  a  childishly  simple  process. 

What  about  small  animals,  though,  which 
can  hide,  which  live  on  man's  leavings  and 
multiply,  which  are  short-lived  and  fecund, 
so  that  even  concerted  and  determined  ef- 
forts by  man  can  make  little  Inroads  in  their 
numbers?  They  flourish.  They  evolve  quickly 
enough  even  to  counter  radical  changes  man 
produces  In  their  environment.  Thus,  the  In- 
troduction of  pesticides  can  kill  particular 
species  of  Insects  In  vast  numbers  and  re- 
duce them  nearly  to  the  vanishing  point.  A 
tiny  fraction,  however,  through  natural  vari- 
ation may  be  resistant  to  that  Insecticide; 
these  will  suffice  to  restore  full  numbers  In 
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a  few  quick  generations.  Then  virtually  all 
the  new  strain  will  be  resistant  In  the  same 
way  that  germs  become  resistant  to  anti- 
biotics. 

So  although  the  large  and  magnificent  ani- 
mals diminish  In  n*uat>ers  from  year  to  year, 
rats,  bugs,  weeds  and  germs  are  always  with 
\is.  Sometimes,  man  even  creates  pests  for 
himself.  A  few  rabbits.  intirodaeeA  into  Aus- 
tralia as  pets,  found  an  environment  which 
presented  them  with  much  food  and  few 
dangers,  so  tkat  they  quickly  multiplied  to 
fill  the  Dlche,  and  iiecame  pests  that  are 
fecund  enough  to  defy  an  efforts  to  extermi- 
nate them.  English  sparrows  and  starlings 
were  introduced  into  the  United  States 
around  1850.  the  former  out  of  nostalgia  lor 
a  familiar  English  bird,  the  latter  in  the  hope 
that  It  would  kin  insects.  What's  more,  man's 
animal  allies  can  bring  about  the  extinction 
of  species  that  might  have  lived  on  for  ages. 
In  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  domestic  ani- 
mals contributed  to  the  extinction  of  the 
dodo  by  eating  their  eggs. 

Man  alters  the  physical  environment  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  such  as  cutting  down  forests. 
biHldtng  dams,  filling  swamps.  Furthermore, 
man's  crowding  nirmbers  and  his  Industrial 
civilization  produce  wastes  of  all  sorts. 
Borne  of  these  wastes  are  part  of  the  natural 
life-cycle  and  encourage  the  extraordinary 
growth  or  organisms  that  tend  to  flourish 
ta  those  particular  wastes,  such  as  algae 
growth  m  lakes.  Other  wastes  are  not  part 
of  the  natural  life-cycle;  they  do  no  harm 
and  may  even  be  useful.  But  some  wastes  are 
actual  poisons  to  which  few.  if  any.  life  forms 
are  adapted,  and  this  Is  terribly  dangerous. 

Many  species  are  endangered  because  man 
is  making  a  delitierate  effort  to  reduce  their 
numbers  since  they  are  "competitors"  (like 
the  cougar),  or  "direct  dangers"  (poisonous 
snakes) .  A  growing  number  of  species,  how- 
ever, are  endangered  because  man,  in  his 
self-centered  desire  to  make  the  world  more 
comfortable  for  his  blindly  increasing  num- 
bers, is  changing  the  habitat  to  suit  himself. 
In  the  pTDcese,  he  is  introducing  changes  at 
a  rate  far  faster  than  most  animals  and 
plants  can  evolve  to  meet  them. 

What's  to  be  done  about  it?  Surely  we 
should  not  let  endangered  species  J>ecome 
extinct  through  our  own  indifference.  As  life 
loses  its  diversity,  the  world  becomes  im- 
pKTverlshed.  In  practical  terms,  as  the  eco- 
system grows  less  complex,  we  will  find  our- 
selves damaged  in  many  ways.  When  market 
hunters  wiped  out  the  hippopotamuses  oc- 
cupytag  one  section  of  a  river  in  Africa,  for 
example,  natives  in  the  area  came  down 
with  a  disease  carried  by  snails  formerly 
preyed  upon  by  the  hippos. 

But  consider  this:  If  man's  knowledge  con- 
tinues to  increase,  we  may  attain  a  third 
level  of  evoruthn — one  that  is  aeitber  Mt- 
and-mlss  oor  cUvected  by  nan  to  satisfy  his 
short-term  need.  The  third  level  can  be  man's 
intelligent  mterference  with  evolution  for 
the  puvpose  of  securing  the  entire  ecology. 

Soppeae,  for  example,  that  man  learns  how 
to  modify  genes  at  will  in  known  dtavctions. 
He  may  then  ke  able  to  introduce  what  he 
coBslders  desirable  mutations  into  any  spe- 
clta,  tneimilng  his  own.  Mutattona  will  be 
cfceeca  for  the  manner  in  which  tl^y 
stncBgthen  the  eeosyetcm.  making  It  mere 
complex,  more  versatile,  more  stable.  It  may 
be  (bat  Ho<  ealy  wlU  old  species  be  modlfief^ 
but  mew  siKCles,  quite  different  from  any- 
tUng  M  tbm  paat,  may  be  «esigne«r.  Degs 
with  quasi-knman  iatelllgenee  may  be  de- 
veloiied;  chtaipaABeea  that  ean  talk,  birds 
tfeat  can  be  tramed  as  aeriaf  observers, 
pygmy  elephaate  that  ean  be  he-oae  pets. 

All  history  shows,  of  course,  that  intPO- 
duclag  clkaages  into  the  eceiegy  inevitably 
produces  any  number  of  Buexiwcted  side- 
effects,  soaw  of  wiiteh  are  bmmd  te  be 
strongly  undesirable.  It  Is  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  learn  more  about  ecological  interre- 
lationships, so  that  we  can  predict  and  al- 
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low  for  the  side-effects.  Very  likely,  the  mat- 
ter would  be  complex  enough  to  require  a 
delicately  programmed  computer  to  help 
in  this  matter. 

Conceivably,  it  is  possible  that  evolution 
in  the  old  style  might  vanish  altogether.  Life 
in  all  its  manifestations  may  be  designed 
to  fit  comfortably  and  securely  Into  a  world 
which  wUl  still  be  physically  changing — but 
the  changes  will  be  foreseen  and  provided 
for.  Only  then  will  life  reach  a  full  unity 
and  maturity,  with  man  the  gullding  factor 
of  a  whole  that  includes  him  and  yet  Is 
greater  than  him.  For  that  matter,  perhaps 
It  is  toward  this  end  that  evolution  has  been 
blindly  progressing  all  along.  Moreover,  this 
end  may  be  destined  to  occur  in  only  one 
out  of  a  hundred,  or  even  a  million,  life- 
be.iring  planets.  And  perhaps  it  is  only  in 
those  in  which  that  end  is  attained,  that  life 
may  then  go  on  to  the  next  level — whatever 
that  ne.\t  level  m,".y  be. 
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WHEN  NATURE  WANTS  A  MAN 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF    THE    DISTKICT    OF    COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20,  1974 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  received  a  letter  with  a  poem  that  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
from  one  who  has  just  recently  experi- 
enced life  in  a  penal  institution.  I  do  not 
know  what  this  person  was  convicted  of 
doing  nor  do  I  know  what  experiences  he 
came  upon  that  made  him  put  pen  to 
paper  for  these  words.  They  are,  how- 
ever, very  moving  and  they  project  an 
understanding  of  life  that  so  many  of  us 
miss  in  a  world  that  seems  to  tests  more 
than  reward.  Perhaps  as  we  read  both 
the  poem  and  the  portions  of  the  letter 
that  I  have  attached,  each  of  us  will 
better  understand  the  devine  purpose  for 
which  we  have  been  given  life  on  this 
Earth. 

Washtwcton,  D.C. 

FeUruary  21,  1974. 
Congressman  Walter  E.  FAUirmoT, 
G  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Fauntrot:  I  wish  to 
respectfully  solicit  your  assistance  ...  in 
circulating  the  enclosed  article  written  'jy  a 
black  friend  of  mine  who  Is  also  an  Inmate 
at  the  penal  Institution  in  State  Farm, 
Virginia. 

After  reading  the  article,  I  was  moved  and 
inspired  to  the  point  of  wanting  it  to  be 
read  by  those  persons  who  directly  and  in- 
directly administer  or  control  state  and  na- 
tional penal  institutienE,  as  well  as  our 
brothers — black  and  non-black — who  are  in 
similar  situations  as  my  friend. 

I  hope  the  article  wilt  move  you  as  it  did 
me  to  realize  the  positive  after  effect  and 
Influence  incarceration  can  have  on  a  brother 
who  tried  at  first  to  make  Ufc  better  (finan- 
cially) for  himself,  his  wife  and  his  chil- 
dren (Inl  the  easiest,  most  convenient  and 
most  profitable  way  he  knew  bow,  even  at 
the  risk  of  violating  the  laws  af  society  whieh 
interpret  right  from  wrong,  but  who  then, 
afOer  being  jolted  by  the  Ijonds  of  incarcera- 
tion was  awakenetl  to  realize  an«l  pessl'^Iy 
uUUae  hie  inner  potential  to  Improve  the 
saaae  lives  in  a  way  that  is  moi«  acceptable 
to  society. 

To  those  who  administer  or  control  penal 
Institutions,  I  feel  this  article  will  serve  to 
give  more  realistic  insight  Into  the  rebirth 
of  a  man  who  is  more  acceptable  to  society 


and,  what  is  more,  more  acceptable  to  hiin- 
self  and  those  who  love  him.  .  .  . 
Respectfully. 

Alice  M  Aveby 

When  Nature  Wants  a  M.an 
(By  John  H.  EhefTey) 
When  Nature  wants  to  dr. 11  a  man, 
And  drill  a  man 
And  skill  a  man. 
When  Nature  wants  to  mold  a  m?.n  to  play 

the  noblest  part: 
When  she  yearns  with  all  her  heart  to  create 

so    great    and    bold    a    man 
Tliat  ail   the  world  shall  praise — 
Watch  her  niethod.  watch  her  ways! 
How  she  ruthlessly  perfects  whom  she  royally 

elects; 
IJow  she  hammers  him  and  hv.ris  him. 
Aiid  with  mighty  blows  converts  him 
I:  to  trial  shapes  of  cluy  vhlch  only  Nature 

i:nderE:and3  .   .  . 
While  his  tortured  heart  is  citing  and  he  lifts 

beseeching  hands! 
How  she  bends,  but  never  breaks. 
When  his  good  she  undertakes  .  .  . 
How   she   uses   whom   she  chooses   and   with 

every'  purpose  fuses  him. 
By  every  art  induces  him  to  try  his  splendor 

out  .   .   . 
Nature  knows  what  she's  abovit. 

When  Nature  wants  to  take  a  man, 

And  shake  a  man. 

Aiid  wake  a  man; 

When  Nature  wants  to  'nake  a  man  to  do  the 

future  will: 
When  she  tries  with  all  her  skill 
And  she  yearns  with  all  her  soul 
To  create  him  large  and  whole  .  .  . 
With  what  cunning  she  prepares  him! 
How  she  goads  and  never  spares  him. 
How  she  whets  him.  and  she  frets  him. 
And  in  poverty  begets  him  .  .  . 
How  she  often  disappomts 
Whom  she  sacredly  anoints, 
With  what  wisdom  she  will  hide  him. 
Never   minding   what  Isetide  him 
Though  his  genius  sob  with  slighting  and  uis 

pride  may  not  forget! 
Bids  him  struggle  harder  yet. 
Makes  him  lonely 
So  that  only 

God's  high  messages  shall  reach  him 
So  that  she  may  surely  teach  h:m 
What  the  hierarchy  planned. 
Though  he  may  not  understand. 
Gives  him  passions  to  command. 
How  remorselessly  she  spurs  him 
With   terrific   ardor  stirs  him 
When  she  poignantly  prefers  him! 

When  Nature  wants  to  name  a  man 
And  fame  a  man 
And  tame  a  man; 

When  Nature  wants  to  shame  a  man 
To  his  heavenly  best . .  . 
When  she  tries  the  highest  test 
That  she  reckoning  may  bring — 
When  she  wants  a  God  or  King! 
How  she  reins  him  and  restrains  him 
So  his  body  scarce  contains  him 
WhUe  she  fires  him 
And  inspires  him! 

Keep  him  yearning,  ever  burning  fc^  a  tanta- 
lizing goal  .  .  . 
Lures  and  lacerates  his  soul. 
Sets  a  challenge  for  his  spirit. 
Draws   it   higher   when   he   nears  it — 
Makes  a  jungle,  that  he  clear  It, 
And  subdue  it  if  he  eaa  .  .  . 
So  doth  Nature  mmlM  a  man. 
Then,  to  test  his  s|rtrlt  wrath 
Kurls  a  mouatain  in  his  path   .  .  . 
Puts  a  bitter  choice  before  him 
AnA  relent] eaaly  stanrie  over  him. 
"CUoata,  orperlalv!"  S»she  says  .  .  . 
Wateh.  her  purpose,  WateA  )ier  ways! 

Nature's  plan  is  wondrous  kind 
Could  we  understand  her  mind  .  .  . 
Fools  are  they  who  call  her  blind. 
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When  his  feet  are  torn  and  bleeding 

Yet  his  spirit  mounts  unheeding. 

All  his  higher  powers  speeding. 

Blazing  newer  paths  and  fine: 

When  the  force  that  is  divine 

Leaps  to  challenge  every  failure  and  his  irdor 

still  is  sweet  i 

And  love  and  hope  are  burning  In  the  i>res- 

ence  of  defeat ...  \ 

Lo,  the  crisis  I  Lo,  the  shout 
That  must  call  the  leader  out. 
When  the  people  need  salvation 
Doth  he  come  to  lead  the  nation  .  ,  . 
Then  doth  Nature  show  her  plan 
When  the  world  has  found — a  Man! 


AMERICA'S  NEWEST  MAGAZINE 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or   VIRCINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBJB 

Monday,  March  25,  1974 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia,  kr. 
Speaker,  the  problem  of  alcoholism  in 
our  country  has  grown  to  impossible  pro- 
portions. A  majority  of  those  afflicted 
with  this  disease  need  help  now  ffom 
their  fellow  citizens,  professional  ^d 
nonprofessional,  as  well  as  from  their 
Govenmient. 

A  group  of  concerned  men  and  wom- 
en— doctors,  nurses,  parole  ofiQcers,  pro- 
bation ofiBcers,  law  enforcement  officials, 
college  professors.  Journalists,  judges, 
writers,  counselors,  and  government  offi- 
cials— have  freely  given  up  their  time, 
energy,  and  talent  to  help  solve  this 
problem  of  alcoholism  in  northern  Vir- 
ginia. It  is  their  hope  to  extend  their 
experience  and  Influence  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  and  perhaps 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  medium  they  have  selected  to 
make  this  information  available  to  the 
public  Is  a  new  national  magazine  on 
alcohol,  alcoholism,  and  alcohol  safety. 
The  title  of  this  new  publication  is  Alco- 
hol Information  Digest  and  I  commend 
the  following  information  regarding  this 
new  magazine  to  each  Member  of  IJie 
Congress  who  might  have  inquiries  frOm 
their  constituents  on  this  subject. 

I  include  the  following  news  release 
on  the  new  magazine  In  the  Rxcord: 

The  Alcohol  Information  Digest,  America's 
newest  magazine,  made  its  debut  last  week  In 
the  Washington,  D.C.  area.  The  Digest  will  be 
published  six  times  each  year,  beginning  wtth 
the  AprU  issue  by  the  Cavalier  Publlstmig 
House  In  McLean,  Virginia. 

The  articles  in  each  issue  will  be  c<m- 
cerned  with  the  problems  of  alcohol,  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcohol  safety  in  our  society  and 
suggestions  for  achieving  good  personal 
health,  long  life  and  everyday  safety. 

A  National  Center  for  Alcohol  Information 
has  been  established  as  a  special  service  to 
the  magazine's  subscribers  who  wish  to  can- 
duct  educational  programs  on  alcohol  in  their 
own  communities. 

Anthony  J.  DelPopolo,  Br.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Law  Enforcement  at  the  Northern 
Virginia  Conununlty  College  in  Annandale, 
Virginia,  is  editor  of  the  Digest.  He  is  assisted 
by  many  professional  and  non-professional 
writers. 

Professor  DelPopolo  and  bis  staff  are  avail- 
able to  provide  assistance,  such  as,  soiuoes 
for  obtaining  free  materials  on  alcohol  and 
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related  problems,  providing  speakers  for  sem- 
inars, workshops,  and  special  technical  assist- 
ance, alerting  communities  to  the  vital  issues 
relating  to  alcohol,  and  publish  books  and 
pamphlets  on  alcohol  suitable  for  use  in 
schools,  civilian  and  military  government 
agencies,  and  industry. 

The  Digest  is  divided  into  four  sections — 
Alcohol,  Alcoholism,  Alcohol  Safety  and  Spe- 
cial Features.  The  first  chapter  from  a  future 
publication — Alcohol:  Your  Health,  Your 
Life  and  Your  Safety — comprises  the  entire 
first  section. 

The  second  section — Alcoholism — includes 
an  article  by  a  former  Alcohol  Safety  Action 
Project  student  arrested  for  driving  while 
under  the  Influence  of  alcohol,  personal  com- 
ments by  a  cocktail  waitress  on  her  drinking 
clients,  remarks  from  the  Bible  on  alcohol 
and  alcoholism,  bow  an  energy  crisis  is  cre- 
ated among  our  youth  by  the  impact  of  alco- 
hol addiction,  alcohol  education  in  the  public 
schools,  how  a  Salvation  Army  chaplain  helps 
solve  alcohol  problems  among  its  clients,  and 
the  story  of  Re-Entry,  Inc.,  a  commvinlty 
service  and  its  efforts  to  prevent  suicides  of 
alcoholics. 

The  third  section — Alcohol  Safety — out- 
lines the  efforts  of  the  American  Automobile 
Association,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, the  Fairfax  County  (Virginia) 
Alcohol  Safety  Action  Project,  the  Northern 
Virginia  Community  College,  the  Fairfax  Po- 
lice Department  and  their  combined  efforts 
in  keeping  the  drunken  driver  off  America's 
highways.  Some  reference  is  also  made  to 
alcohol-related  accidents  at  home,  in  recrea- 
tion and  in  industry. 

Special  Features  is  made  up  of  an  alcohol 
quiz,  a  special  vocabulary  relating  to  alcohol, 
alcoholism  and  alcohol  safety,  excerpts  from 
news  items  of  alcohol -related  accidents,  hu- 
mor in  the  form  of  stories  and  cartoons,  60 
synonyms  for  "drunk,"  selected  research 
studies  and  articles  on  alcohol,  selected  ref- 
erences, a  special  article  on  alcoholism  by 
Mercedes  McCambrldge  and  nominees  for  the 
Special  Alcohol  Information  Digest  Award. 

The  June  Issue  of  the  Digest  will  include 
the  second  chapter  of  Mr.  DelPopolo's  book 
on  Alcohol:  Your  Health,  Your  Life,  Yoxir 
Safety,  the  first  chapter  of  the  third  revised 
edition  of  Just  One  for  the  Road,  several  art- 
icles on  Alcohol  and  the  Woman,  Problem 
Drinkers  In  the  MUltary,  In  Business  and  in 
Industry,  a  suggested  curriculum  on  Alcohol 
Education  for  the  Elementary  School  Grades, 
nominees  for  the  special  Alcohol  Information 
Digest  Special  Achievement  Award,  Alcohol- 
Related  Crime,  and  a  special  feature — The 
Alcohol  Clinic. 

It  Is  the  hope  of  the  staff  and  management 
of  the  Alcohol  Information  Digest  that  their 
feUow-Amerlcans  wUl  help  make  the  pages  of 
their  journal  a  clearing  house  for  aU  prob- 
lems of  alcohol,  alcoholism  and  alcohol  safe- 
ty. We  all  wish  our  Nation  to  be  a  better 
country  to  live  and  drive  In. 
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TITLE  I,  ELEMENTARY  AND  SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION  ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PXNNSTLVAmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25,  1974 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  rollcall  No.  99,  taken  during 
consideration  of  the  minimum  wage  bill, 
I  was  imable  to  be  present  due  to  the  fact 
that  I  was  testifying  before  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  other  body.  Had  I  been  present 
and  voting,  I  would  have  voted  "nay." 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or   NTW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25,  1974 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
very  gratified  by  the  strong  support  which 
I  have  received  from  all  over  the  country 
for  my  amendment  to  title  I  of  ESEA.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  two  of  these  letters  which  I 
think  might  be  of  interest. 

American  Fedebation  or  Labob  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Orga- 
nizations, 

Washington,  DC,  March  25,  1974. 
Hon.  Peter  A.  Peyser, 
Longworth  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  :  The  AFL-CIO  supports 
your  amendment  to  the  Title  I  formula  of 
H.R.  69,  the  bill  to  extend  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  and  other  educa- 
tion programs. 

WhUe  we  are  aware  of  the  difficulty  the 
Committee  faced  in  drafting  an  equitable 
method  of  distributing  Title  I  funds,  we  feel 
that  the  formula  in  the  bill  is  simply  too  dis- 
ruptive to  many  ongoing  Title  I  programs. 

As  the  AFL-CIO  understands  your  amend- 
ment. It  would  raise  the  low  income  factor 
from  $2,000  to  $4,000  and  allow  school  dis- 
tricts to  count  all  A.F.D.C.  children  from 
families  receiving  more  than  $4,000  in 
A.P.D.C.  payments.  Your  amendment  would 
also  guarantee  that  no  local  education  agency 
would  receive  less  next  year  than  they  re- 
ceived In  FY  1974.  Since  this  program  has 
never  been  adequately  funded,  the  shortage 
of  funds  is  the  real  problem  In  the  new  Title 
I  formula.  We  feel  that  your  amendment  goes 
farthest  toward  providing  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  Title  I  monies. 

We  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportimity 
to  express  our  opposition  to  the  proposed 
O'Hara  amendment.  This  approach  would 
totally  destroy  the  original  Title  I  concept  of 
providing  aid  to  economically  disadvantaged 
children  and  replace  it  with  a  formula  based 
upon  average  dally  attendance.  Title  I  was 
meant  to  compensate  disadvantaged  children, 
not  to  act  as  a  reward  for  total  enrollment. 
The  AFL-CIO  hopes  this  amendment  will  be 
defeated. 

Sincerely, 

Andrew  J.  Bixmiuxr, 
DirectOT,  Department  of  Legislation. 

AkaBicAN  Federation  or  Teachers, 

Washington,  D.C.  March  22, 1974. 

DZAB  Congressman:  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you  the  views  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers,  AFL-CIO  on  H.R.  69,  the 
bill  to  extend  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  and  other  education  programs. 

First,  on  the  Title  I  formula:  we  believe 
that  the  Committee  formula  is  unfair  in  two 
majcM-  respects.  First  it  penalizes  those  areas 
of  the  country  with  the  greatest  needs,  our 
large  cities.  The  Committee  table  shows  many 
large  cities  increasing  slightly  whUe  cities 
such  as  Cleveland,  Omaha,  Kansas  City.  Kan- 
sas; New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  Minne- 
apolis, St.  Paul,  Boston,  Des  Moines,  and 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina  loee  money.  In  our 
opinion  this  Committee  formula  wlU  ulti- 
mately result  In  a  decline  for  almost  all  the 
cities  in  this  country  over  the  life  of  the 
bill.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  commit- 
tee formula  requires  higher  and  higher 
AJJ5.C.  payments  each  year  before  the  chil- 
dren from  families  receiving  pajrments  can 
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he  counted.  In  the  first  year  only  two-thirds 
ot  those  children  from  families  receiving 
more  than  $4,250  in  A.F.D.C.  payments  will 
be  counted.  This  figtire  wlU  be  increased  by 
tb»  consumer  price  index  each  year.  It  is 
likely  that  by  the  time  this  bill  expires  three 
years  from  now,  the  only  children  eounted 
under  this  part  of  the  formula  will  be  two- 
tblrds  of  those  from  families  receiving  more 
than  $£,000  in  A.F.D.C.  payments.  This  would 
in  effect  eliminate  virtually  all  A.F.D.C.  chil- 
dren and  the  fermula  would  become  a  pure 
Osbansky  count  from  the  1970  censvis.  (The 
Owbansky  count  is  not  changed  each  year 
as  the  AJ'J3.C.  count  is.)  Almost  every  city  in 
the  U.S.  would  receive  less  under  a  straight 
Orahansky  count  th&n  they  received  in  FY. 
Ifl74. 

Secondly,  the  formula  penalizes  those 
states  that  have  tried  to  do  the  most  for 
their  school  children  by  limiting  state  per 
pupil  expenditures  to  120%  of  the  national 
average.  We  feel  that  this  win  inhibit  equal- 
(■ktlan  among  the  states. 

R  is  eur  understanding  that  Congressman 
IMer  Peyser  will  effer  an  amendment  to  the 
Title  I  fwmula  to  set  a  low  income  factor  of 
$t,$oa  and  te  allew  states  to  count  all  their 
&F.D.C.  ebllcbvn  frem  families  reeetTlng 
more  than  $4,000  in  AJP.D.C.  payments.  This 
MMBdment  would  also  change  the  120%  eell- 
lef  en  state  expenditure  to  130%.  We  feel 
tUs  is  a  Biere  equitable  compromise  since 
OMrenit  law  places  no  celling  on  state  efforts. 
Ike  amendment  alee  will  centals  a  100% 
b«M  harmless  provision  to  Insure  that  no 
laeal  education  agency  will  receive  less  under 
tta  new  formtila  than  they  did  In  FY.  1974. 
Wt  urge  your  support  for  this  amendment. 

Par  other  provisions  ef  the  bill  we  urge 
tka*  you  support  an  amendment  to  extend 
tke  Ufe  of  the  Impact  Aid  program  for  the 
f«rt»  life  of  this  bill.  HR  $9  extends  most 
programs  for  three  years  but  Impact  Aid  Is 
gttcn  only  a  one  year  extension.  While  Bn- 
pect  Aid  la  not  a  perfect  program,  we  hAve 
net  seen  any  proposal  that  would  do  a  better 
Jeb  than  the  current  program  is  doing. 

iniere  ue  also  several  amendments  pro- 
pascd  to  further  restrict  the  courts  from 
ordering  busing  to  overcome  racial  segrega- 
tiea.  We  feel  that  none  of  the  proposed 
aawndnaents  are  worthy  of  support  in  that 
they  attempt  to  restrict  protections  guar- 
anteed by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  We 
h(^)e  you  will  vote  them  down. 

Finally,  several  anti-labor  amendments 
hSM  been  {Mopoeed  by  Congressmen  Treen  of 
Latdslaiia  and  Crane  of  Illinois.  Suffice  It  to 
s^  that  since  teachers  and  ether  public  em- 
piayees  currently  receive  no  Federal  pro  tec - 
tlen  In  their  efforts  to  organize  and  bargain 
calltctivcly  It  would  be  pure  hypecrlsy  to  fur- 
ther restrict  the  rights  of  America's  public 
employees  by  outlawing  some  of  their  rights 
wan  on  the  state  level,  while  offering  no 
pretection  on  the  Federal  level.  We  find  Mr. 
TVeen's  amendments  simply  incredible,  the 
aaaeudments  would  return  puMlc  employee 
laber  relations  to  the  days  prim-  to  the  Clay- 
ton Act  when  an  employer  could  require  an 
eapl«]rec  to  waive  his  rights  to  organize  as 
a  eendltion  of  employment.  We  trust  you  will 
vate  Atmn  these  attempts  to  put  American 
public  employee  relations  back  Into  the  19th 
Century. 

Sincerely, 

Davio  Selobn, 

President. 


SOME  AIH3ITIONS 


HON.  DONALD  D.  CUNCY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25,  1974 

Mr.   CLANCY.    Mr.   Speaker,   on   last 
Tuesday,  I  speke  in  high  praise  ef  the 
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third  annual  congressional  scholarship 
program  which  is  sponsored  by  the  First 
and  Second  Congressional  Ehstrlcts  of 
Ohio  and  the  Greater  Cincinnati  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

F»ur  names  were  omitted  from  the  list 
of  persons  who  have  been  participating 
in  that  program.  I  wish  to  add  the  names 
of  Dave  Cawdrey  of  North  College  Hill 
High  School ;  Jean  and  Dave  Cooper,  and 
Mike  Wiater. 


EXTENDING   PRENOTIFICATION   ON 
AGENCY  RULES 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF  rujaiDA 

IN  TH£  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25.  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  today  Introduced  legislation  to 
provide  for  better  public  input  into  the 
Federal  regulatory  system. 

When  the  Congress  passes  a  bill,  it  is 
common  practice  to  delegate  broad  reg- 
ulatory powers  to  the  agency  responsible 
for  administering  that  bill.  I  oppose  this 
procedure  because  it  is  an  abdication  of 
our  legislative  responsibility  and  leads  to 
some  of  the  worst  abuses  of  power  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Under  the  Administrative  Procedures 
Act,  an  agency  which  wishes  to  issue  reg- 
ulations for  enforcement  or  clarification 
of  legislatien  may  publish  the  proposed 
rules  in  the  Federal  Regist-er,  and  then 
implement  these  rules  after  allowing  only 
30  days  for  comment  by  the  general 
public  and  those  most  affected  by  the 
rules.  This  is  a  very  brief  interval  for  in- 
fermation  about  the  rules  to  make  its 
way  to  the  public,  and  for  informed 
comment  and  opinion  to  be  returned  to 
the  department  and  considered  vis-a- 
vis the  proposals.  

Thus,  for  example,  HEW  can  publish 
rules  regarding  nursing  home  admissions 
for  medicare  patients,  and  almost  before 
the  patients  and  doctors  and  nurstog 
homes  have  a  chance  to  assess  the  im- 
pact of  those  rules,  HEW  is  putting  them 
into  effect.  This  is  not  government  by  the 
people — it  is  government  by  executive 
fiat. 

My  bill  will  help  alleviate  this  situa- 
tion by  amending  the  Administrative 
Procedures  Act  to  lengthen  the  time  be- 
tween publication  of  a  proposed  rule  and 
its  effective  date  from  30  days  te  60  days. 
This  is  a  more  ample  time  period  for 
information  to  reach  the  public  and  for 
informed  opinions  to  be  returned  by 
those  affected,  so  that  they  can  be 
assessed  by  the  agency. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  also 
in  ;luded  an  amendment  which  will 
lengthen  the  prenotification  period  for 
a  public  hearing  by  an  agency  or  depart- 
ment from  15  days  to  30  days.  Once 
again,  this  provides  a  more  ample  time 
period  for  dissemination  of  the  informa- 
tion and  preparation  of  materials  by 
those  affected. 

We  are  living  in  an  erok  of  administra- 
tive as  well  as  legislative  regulation  of  our 
lives.  The  American  people  have  input 
into  the  legislative  process  through  their 
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elected  representatives.  I  deem  it  equally 
important,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  they  be 
granted  equal  access  to  the  administra- 
tive regulation  process,  and  my  bill 
makes  a  big  step  in  this  direction. 


IN  COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  56TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  PROCLAMA- 
TION OP  THE  BYELORUSSIAN 
DEMOCRATIC  REPUBLIC 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  new  teksey 

IN  THE  HOXraE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25,  1974 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  as 
Americans  of  Byelorussian  heritage  ob- 
senre  the  56th  Anniversary  of  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  Byelorussian  Demo- 
cratic Republic,  I  am  pleased  to  join  with 
you  and  our  colleagues  here  in  the  Con- 
gress in  commemorating  this  historic  oc- 
casion. 

As  a  nation  comprised  of  a  society  of 
people  who  came  to  the  United  States 
seeking  comfort  and  solace  from  the  op- 
pressed and  dictatorial  government  of 
other  lands,  we  can  indeed  be  sympathet- 
ic to  the  plight  of  those  individuals  whose 
way  ef  lile  emtinoes  te  be  stifled  in  so- 
called  eap^Te  nations  of  the  world. 

On  March  25,  1918,  the  Byelorussian 
people  achieved  national  independence 
and  regained  the  freedoms  which  had 
been  lost  to  the  Czarisit  Russia  at  the 
end  ef  the  18th  century.  This  national 
sovereignty,  however,  was  short-lived 
and  in  a  recent  communique  that  I  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  Roger  Horoshko,  presi- 
doot  ef  the  Byelorussia-American  Asso- 
cian.  Inc.,  he  advised  me  of  the  centinu- 
iae  struggle  of  the  Byelorussian  people 
to  again  achieve  their  national  identity 
as  a  sovereign  state  free  from  the  forces 
of  communistic  domination  and  control. 

In  tribute  to  the  courage,  fidelity,  and 
dedication  to  the  principles  of  represent- 
ative democracy  manifested  by  the  long 
struggle  and  pioneering  efforts  of  the 
Byelorussian  people,  I  am  pleased  to 
call  te  your  attention  the  pledge  of  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Byelorussian 
American  Association.  Inc.  in  their  un- 
dawited  efforts  to  seek  international  un- 
derstanding and  goodwill  for  their 
Byelorussian  heritage  and  our  whole- 
hearted support  for  freedom  of  expres- 
sion as  well  as  the  econoBUc  and  cul- 
tural well  being  of  the  people  ef  Byelo- 
russia. The  formal  pledge  of  the  Byel- 
orussian American  Association  and  the 
Byelortissian  Canadian  Alhance  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

We.  the  Byelorussians  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  unanimouEly  reaffirm  eur  will  to 
support  the  fighting  Byelorxuslan  people  in 
the  Soviet  Union  in  their  struggle  for  cul- 
tural freedom  and  political  independence.  We 
are  determined  to  seek  further  support  for 
fighting  Byelorussia  among  poIiticaJ  leaders 
and  statesmen  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  Canada.  We  and  our  children  shaU 
never  cease  our  effort  until  Byelorussia  will 
again  become  a  free  and  demAcratlc  nation 
in  accordance  with  the  postulates  and  prin- 
ciples enunciated  in  the  constitutional  char- 
ters of  the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Hepublle 
whoee  freedom  and  independence  were  pro- 
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claimed   In   Miensk    (Minsk)    on  Marcb   35, 
1918. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  join  In  this  commemorative 
program  to  the  Byelorussian  people.  I 
trust  it  will  help  to  reassure  those  peo- 
ple whose  human  rights  are  held  captive, 
not  only  behind  the  iron  curtain  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  throughout  the  world 
that  there  are  many,  many  fellow  human 
beings  here  in  American  who  share  and 
support  the  hiunanitarian  ideals  for  a 
communion  among  all  peoples  of  the 
world  to  {u:hleve  quality  of  life  that  will 
permit  the  widest  possible  expression  of 
cultural  and  national  heritage  so  impor- 
tant to  mankind's  purpose  and  objectives 
in  attaining  a  rich  and  lasting  peace 
throughout  the  world.  America  is  in- 
deed fortunate  to  have  had  the  benefit  of 
the  cultural  inheritance  and  historical 
achievements  of  the  Byelorussian  people. 


THE  56TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  BYELO- 
RUSSIAN INDEPENDENCE     \ 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or   NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVBS 
Monday,  March  25.  1974 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
speak  to  commemorate  the  56th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Proclamation  of  the  Byelorus- 
sian Democratic  Republic  c«i  March  25, 
1974.  I  speak  in  behalf  of  all  Americans 
of  Byelorussian  descent  who  will  be  ob- 
serving the  anniversary  of  the  country  of 
their  origin  on  that  day. 

On  March  25, 1918.  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  First  Byelorussian  National 
Congress  proclaimed  the  establishment 
of  a  new  republic.  A  national  constitution 
was  put  into  force  guaranteeing  freedom 
of  speech  and  assembly,  liberty  of  con- 
science, inviolability  of  person  and  home, 
and  equality  of  all  citizens  imder  law. 
The  Byelorussian  leaders  were  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  collapse  of  the  Tsarist  re- 
gime to  establish  an  independent  republic 
after  "three  and  one  half  centuries  of 
slavery" — to  quote  the  language  of  the 
Byelorussian  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, i 

But  their  period  of  independence  Was 
tragically  short.  With  dissolution  of  the 
German  armed  forces  after  the  armistice 
of  November  1918  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  advance  of  the  Red  army  into  Byelo- 
russia on  the  other,  the  Byelorussian 
Government  collapsed.  On  December  10, 
1918.  the  Red  army  seized  Minsk,  the 
capital  of  Byelorussia,  and  established  a 
government  of  military  revolutionary 
committees.  Byelorussia's  efforts  to  es- 
tablish an  anti-Bolshevik  force  failed.  By 
the  Treaty  of  Riga  in  1921,  ending  the 
war  between  Poland  and  Bolshevik  Rus- 
sia, Byelorussia  was  divided  with  Poland 
receiving  one-third  of  the  country  and 
the  remainder — with  the  exception  of  the 
part  falling  to  the  then  independent 
Latvia — coming  imder  Soviet  control. 

Thus  this  courageous  people  which 
since  the  13th  century  has  been  strug- 
gling to  maintain  its  national  identity 
again  has  lost  its  independence. 

Under  the  repression  of  the  Soviet  re- 
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glme  members  of  the  present  generation 
of  Byelorussians  are  continuing  the 
struggle  to  preserve  their  heritage  and 
their  Individuality.  I  urge  that  we  pause 
today  to  honor  their  courage,  bemoan 
their  sufferings,  and  pray  that  in  the  end 
their  fortitude  will  be  crowned  with 
success. 
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AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  69 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  25.  1974 

Mr.     ANDERSON     of     Illinois.     Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  appropriate  time,  the 
gentleman    from    North   Carolina    (Mr. 
Previr),  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Udall  and  I  intend  to  offer  the  fol- 
lowing amendment  to  H.R.  69: 
SuBSTirtrrE  Offehxd  bv  Ms.  Akderson,   Mb. 
Pretxr  and  Mb.  Udall  fob  thk  Amend- 
ment TO  H.R.  69  Offebeo  bt  Mb.  — 
Page   141,  Immediately  after  line  25,  add 
the  following  new  title : 

TTThE     XrV — NATIONAL     EQUAL    EDUCA- 
tional opportunities 
Pabt  a — Findings  and  Pttbposx  Statement 
OF  Findings 
Sec.  1401.  The  Congress  finds  that — 
(a^   the  maintenance  of  dual  school  syi;- 
tems  or  practices  which  result  In  the  as- 
signment of  students  to  school  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  or  national  origin  denies  to 
those  students  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  guaranteed  by  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment; 

(b)  the  time  Is  at  hand  when  substantially 
all  school  systems  administered  or  directed 
by  local  educational  agencies  will.  In  com- 
pliance with  the  Constitution  have  occome 
unitary: 

(c)  as  the  demography  of  the  Nation 
continues  to  change,  local  educational  agen- 
cies are  not  required  by  the  Constitution  to 
make  year-by-year  adjustments  of  the  racial 
composition  of  student  bodies,  once  the  af- 
firmative duty  to  desegregate  has  been  ful- 
filled and  racial  discrimination  through  of- 
ficial action  In  public  schools  has  been 
eliminated; 

(d)  the  courts  have  failed  to  develop  clear, 
rational,  uniform,  and  reasonable  guidelines 
for  fashioning  remedies  to  correct  denials  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  and  in  some 
instances,  this  has  resulted  In  requirements 
for  transportation  of  students  by  local  ed- 
ucational agencies  considerably  In  excess  of 
that  previously  carried  on  by  such  schools 
and  which  may  pose  a  threat  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  students  and  may  excessively 
interfere  with  the  educational  process; 

(e)  throughout  the  National  Inequality 
In  educational  opportunity  persists  for  chil- 
dren from  minority  groups  and  'ow-income 
families,  children  from  minority  groups  and 
low-Income  families  are  often  concentrated 
In  schools  in  which  they  form  a  majority  of 
the  student  population,  and  as  s  result  of 
these  facts,  educational  achievement  of  such 
children  is  often  below  the  results  achieved 
by  children  from  other  racial  and  socioeco- 
nomic backgrounds. 

POBPOSE 

Sec.   1403.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title 


(a)  improve  the  results  achieved  by  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  through- 
out the  Nation  and  to  encourage  and  sup- 
port efforts  to  reduce  achievement  disparities 
between  racial  and  socioeconomic  groups  in 
the  schools; 


(b)  facilitate,  where  possible,  consistent 
with  the  objectives  stated  In  subsection  (a), 
a  reduction  In  the  concentration  of  chil- 
dren from  minority  groups  and  low-income 
families  In  certain  schools,  including  pre- 
vention of  resegregatlon  after  desegregation 
has  been  achieved,  primarily  by  means  other 
than  extensive  cross-transportation; 

(c)  reduce  and  eliminate  any  educational 
ill  effects  resulting  from  the  concentration 
of  chUdren  from  minority  groups  and  low- 
income  families  In  schools  where  such  con- 
centration persists;  and 

(d)  specify  guidelines,  pursuant  to  powers 
granted  the  Congress  by  the  Constitution, 
for  appropriate  remedies  for  the  correction 
of  practices  by  local  educational  agencies 
which  are  found  to  deny  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  or  to  deny  the  equal  educational 
opportunities  guaranteed  by  this  title. 

Pabt  B — Denial  of  Equal  Educational 
Oppobtunities 

Sec.  1411.  No  State  or  educational  agency 
established  by  a  State  shall  deny  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity  to  an  Individual  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin  by— 

(a)  deliberate  segregation  of  students  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin 
among  or  within  schools; 

(b)  failure  In  situations  in  which  such 
deliberate  segregation  has  occurred  or  Is  oc- 
curring, to  take  affirmative  steps,  consistent 
with  Part  D  of  this  title,  to  remove  the  ves- 
tiges of  discrimination  due  to  official  action; 

(c)  construction,  abandonment,  alteration, 
or  other  siting  of  school  faculties  within  a 
district  with  the  Intent  of,  or  having  the 
natural,  probable,  foreseeable  and  actual  ef- 
fect of.  Increasing  segregation  of  students  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin 
within  the  school  district  unless  such  effect 
Is  unavoidably  necessitated  by  sound  non- 
racial  educational  considerations; 

(d)  creation  of  attendance  zones  or  the 
establUhment  of  attendance  policies,  Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  optional  attendance 
zones,  open  enrollment,  or  free  transfer  pro- 
grams and  feeder  patterns,  with  the  Intent 
of,  or  having  the  natural,  probable,  foresee- 
able, and  actual  effect  of.  Increasing  segre- 
gaUon  of  students  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
or  national  origin  with  the  school  district, 
unless  such  effect  Is  unavoidably  necessi- 
tated by  sound,  nonraclal  educational  con- 
slderatlons; 

(e)  transfer  of  a  student  to  a  school  out- 
side the  attendance  zone  in  which  he  resides 
with  the  Intent  of,  or  having  the  natural, 
probable,  foreseeable,  and  actual  effect  of. 
Increasing  segregation  of  students  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin  with- 
in the  school  district,  unless  such  effect  U 
unavoidably  necessitated  by  sound  nonraclal 
educational  considerations; 

(f)  faUtire  to  take  appropriate  action  to 
attempt  to  overcome  language  barriers,  or 
cultural,  social,  economic,  or  other  depriva- 
tions that  impede  equal  participation  by 
students  In  Instructional  programs  of  edu- 
cational agencies; 

(g)  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin  in  the  employment, 
employment  conditions,  or  assignment  to 
schools  of  faculty  and  staff; 

(h)  failure  to  provide — 

(1)  opportunity  at  the  beginning  of  any 
school  year  for  any  student  to  transfer  from 
a  school  to  which  he  has  been  assigned  or 
would  in  the  regular  course  be  assigned, 
and  in  which  his  race  is  a  nutjorlty  to  a  school 
In  which  hU  race  Is  a  minority.  If  the  school 
to  which  transfer  Is  requested  offers  educa- 
tion In  the  grade  equivalent  to  that  from 
which  the  student  transfers;  and 

(2)  transportation  which  may  be  required 
to  effectuate  this  subsection : 

Provided,  That  any  local  educational  agency 
may  postpone  a  students'  privilege  to  exer- 
cise the  right  guaranteed  by  this  subsection 
for  a  reasonable  period  of  time  while  the 
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most  rapid  feasible  effective  measures  are 
taken  to  alleviate  conditions  of  overcrowd- 
ing In  the  school  to  which  transfer  Is  re- 
quested; 

(I)  maintenance  of  practices  and  provi- 
sion of  resources  In  schools  In  which  minor- 
ity groups  are  concentrated  that  are  less  fav- 
orable for  educational  advancement  than  at 
schools  attended  primarily  by  students  of  any 
other  race,  color,  or  national  origin.  Ex- 
amples of  disparities  between  such  schools 
which  may  constitute  a  denial  of  equal 
educational  opportunities  include — 

(1)  comparative  overcrowding  of  classes, 
facilities,  and  activities; 

(2)  assignment  of  fewer  or  less  qualified 
teachers  and  other  professional  staff; 

(3)  provision  of  less  adequate  currlculums 
and  extracurricular  activities  or  less  ade- 
quate opf>ortunltles  to  take  advantage  of  the 
available  activities  and  services; 

(4)  provision  of  less  adequate  student  serv- 
ices such  as  guidance  and  counseling.  Job 
placement,  vocational  training,  medical  serv- 
ices, remedial  work; 

(5)  assigning  heavier  teaching  and  other 
professional  assignment  to  school  staff; 

(6)  maintenance  of  higher  pupil-teacher 
ratios; 

(7)  provision  of  facilities  (classrooms,  li- 
braries, laboratories,  cafeterias,  athletic  and 
extracurricular  facilities).  Instructional 
equipment  and  supplies,  and  textbooks  In  a 
comparatively  Insufficient  quantity;   and 

(8)  provision  of  building,  faculties,  In- 
structional equipment  and  supplies,  and  text- 
books which,  comparatively,  are  poorly  main- 
tained, outdated,  temporary,  or  otherwise  In- 
adequate. 

Sec.  1412.  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  regula- 
tions further  setting  forth  measures  to  be 
taken  by  local  educational  agencies  to  come 
in  compliance  with  this  pcu-t. 

LAWStnrs 
Sec.  1413.  (a)  Any  person  or  persons  al- 
leging, or  the  Attorney  General  If  he  has  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe,  that  any  policy  or 
measure  of  a  local  educational  agency 
violates  section  1411  of  this  title  may  bring 
a  dvll  action  In  the  approprUte  United 
SUtes  district  court  tor  equitable  relief.  In- 
cluding an  application  for  a  permanent  or 
temporary  Injunction,  or  other  order.  IX  the 
court  finds  that  such  policy  or  measure  exists. 
It  shall  order  the  rescinding  of  such  policy 
or  measure,  and  shall  order  affirmative  ac- 
tion to  be  taken  to  cure  present  effects 
caused  by  such  policy  or  measure. 

(b)  In  any  action  commenced  under  this 
section,  the  court  may  allow  the  moving 
party,  other  than  the  United  SUtes,  a  rea- 
sonable attorney's  fee  as  part  of  the  costs,  if 
such  party  or  parties  prevaU  In  the  action. 
Where  the  prevaUing  pkrty  Is  the  defendant, 
the  court  may  allow  such  prevailing  party  a 
reasonable  attorney's  fee  as  part  of  the  cost 
upon  a  finding  that  the  proceedings  were 
unnecessary  to  bring  about  compliance. 

(c)  Any  policy  or  measure  wbldx  violates 
section  1412  shaU  also  be  deemed  to  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  secton  601  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  whether  or  not  a  civil 
action  with  respect  to  such  violation  has 
been  brought  under  this  section. 

Pabt  C — State  Equal  EoucA'noNAL  Oppob- 
tunities  Plans 

Sec.  1421.  (a)  Each  SUte  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Secretary  for  his  approval. 
In  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  him 
a  plan  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  title 
as  stated  in  section  1402. 

(b)  The  plans  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
shall  take  account  of  the  areas  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  nearest  to  each  and  shall  be 
worked  out  in  consultation  with  the  local 
educational  agency  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

ADVISOBT   COUNCILS  AND  COMMTTTEBS 

Sec.  1422.  The  plan  submitted  by  each 
SUte  shall  provide  for— 
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(a)  the  esUbllshment  of  a  State  advisory 
council  which  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor  and  which  shall — 

( 1 )  Include  as  memlsers  businessmen,  edu- 
cators, parents,  and  representatives  of  the 
general  public,  and  shall  be  so  constituted 
that  parents  of  children  attending  public 
schools  constitute  at  least  a  majority  of  such 
membership,  and  that  parenU  of  children 
from  minority  groups  are  represented  In  an 
approximately  proportionate  number  to  the 
number  of  minority  group  chUdren  In  the 
school  age  population  of  the  SUte; 

(2)  advise  the  SUte  educational  agency  on 
the  development  of  and  policy  matters  aris- 
ing In  the  administration  of  the  State  plan 
submitted  pursuant  to  this  part;  and 

(3)  prepare  and  submit  through  the  State 
educational  agency  to  the  Secretary  an  an- 
nual evaluation  report  accompanied  by  such 
additional  comments  of  the  SUte  agency  as 
it  deems  appropriate,  which  evaluates  the 
progress  made  in  that  year  by  the  SUte  in 
achieving  the  purpose  of  this  title;  and 

(b)  the  esUbllshment  of  local  advisory 
committees  which  shall — 

( 1 )  Incude  as  members  parenU  of  children 
attending  public  schools,  and  shall  be  so  con- 
stituted that  parente  of  children  from  mi- 
nority groups  are  represented  In  an  approxi- 
mately proportionate  number  to  the  nimiber 
of  minority  group  children  in  the  school  age 
population  of  the  local  educational  agency; 
and 

(2)  advise  the  local  educational  agency  on 
Its  participation  In  the  SUte  plan. 

PBOVISIONS  or  THE   PLAN 

Sec.  1423.  The  plan  submitted  by  each  SUte 
shall— 

(a)  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  by  June 
30,  1975; 

(b)  be  developed  In  consultation  with  local 
educational  agencies  and  the  State  advisory 
councU;  and 

(c)  define  goals  consistent  with  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title  as  set  forth  in  section  1402, 
and  provide  for  atuinlng  such  goals  by  a  date 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  but  In  no  event 
later  than  August  30,  1985. 

Sec  1424.1.  Such  SUte  plans  shall  Include 
specific  means  for  Implementing  some  or  all 
of  the  following  components: 

(a)  (1)  A  majority  transfer  plan  on  either 
an  Intradlstrlct  or  an  InterdLstrlct  basis. 
Such  majority  transfer  plans  shall  Include — 

(A)  provision  for  transporUtlon  of  any 
student  voluntarily  requesting  to  transfer 
from  a  school  to  which  he  has  been  assigned 
or  would  In  the  regular  course  be  assigned, 
and  In  which  his  race  Is  in  majority  to  a 
school  In  which  his  race  Is  In  a  minority,  if 
the  school  to  which  transfer  Is  requested 
offers  education  In  the  grade  equivalent  to 
that  from  which  the  student  transfers; 

(B)  provision  for  professional  and  para- 
professlonal  staff  for  guidance,  counseling 
and  other  special  or  compensatory  services 
to  children  transferred  In  programs  author- 
ized by  this  subsection; 

(C)  provision  for  reimbursement  of  any 
school  district  receiving  studenu  from  an- 
other school  district  participating  in  a  trans- 
fer program  authorized  by  this  subsection 
In  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

(I)  not  less  than  70  percent  and  not  more 
than  1 10  per  centum  of  the  average  basic  ex- 
penditure per  pupil  for  all  studente  In  such 
receiving  district  financed  from  local  revenue 
sources  multiplied  by  the  number  of  students 
received  by  such  district  pursuant  to  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  subsection;  and, 

(II)  not  less  than  70  per  centum  and  not 
more  than  110  per  centum  of  the  average 
expenditure  per  pupil  Incurred  by  such  dis- 
trict for  programs  esUbllshed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  (1)  (b)  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  students  received  by  such  district 
as  determined  In  subsection  (a)(1)  (C)(1) 
at>ove: 

Provided.  That   no  school   district   shall   be 
eligible  for  reimbursement  under  subsection 
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(a)  (I)  (C)  (i)  unless  it  carries  on  a  program 
for  the  benefit  of  transferring  students  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  (1)  (B). 

2)  The  Secretary  shall  publish,  and  from 
time  to  time  revise,  guidelines  and  sUndards 
for  the  ImplemenUtlon  of  this  section  not 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
from  the  date  of  enactment.  Including — 

(A)  reasonable  sUndards  and  guidelines 
regarding  contiguity  and  disunce  between 
schools,  attendance  zones,  and  school  dis- 
tricts under  which  any  majority  transfer 
program  established  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section may  t>e  effectuated;  and 

(B)  such  other  regulations  and  guidelines 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
and  any  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

(b)  An  open  communities  educational  re- 
sources compensation  program  which  shall — 

( 1 )  provide  for  payments  to  any  school 
district  in  which  students  from  minority 
families  comprised  not  more  than  10  per 
centum  of  total  school  enrollment  during 
the  school  year  1975-1976,  or  to  which  stu- 
dents from  low-income  families  comprised 
not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  total  en- 
rollment in  such  district  during  such  year. 
In  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

(A)  not  less  than  70  per  centum  and  not 
more  than  110  per  centum  of  the  average 
basic  expenditure  per  pupil  for  all  students 
In  such  district  financed  from  local  revenue 
sources  multiplied  by  the  difference  of  the 
number  of  students  from  families  specified 
in  subsection  (b)(1)  enrolled  in  such  dis- 
trict during  any  school  year,  and  the  number 
of  students  from  such  families  enrolled  in 
such  district  during  the  school  year  1975- 
1976,  if  the  latter  Is  smaller:  and 

(B)  not  less  than  70  per  centum  and  not 
more  than  110  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  of  any  program  that  may 
be  esUbllshed  by  such  school  dlstricU  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  subsection  ( a )  { 1 ) 
(B) ,  multiplied  by  the  difference  of  the  num- 
ber of  students  from  families  specified  in 
subsection  (b)(1)  enrolled  In  such  district 
during  any  school  year  and  the  number 
of  students  from  such  families  enrolled  in 
such  district  during  the  school  year  1975- 
1976.  If  the  latter  Is  smaller:  Provided,  That, 
for  the  purposes  of  compuUtlons  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)(1),  students  from  low- 
income  families  who  are  also  members  of 
minority  groups  shaU  not  be  counted  more 
than  once. 

(2)  beginning  after  the  school  year  1979- 
1980,  the  base  year  for  compuUtlons  under 
subsections  (b)(1)(A)  and  (b)(1)(B)  shall 
be  Increased  by  one  year  for  each  year  that 
the  current  school  year  exceeds  such  year. 

(3)  the  Secretary  shall  publish,  and  from 
time  to  time  revise,  such  guidelines  as  may 
be  necessary  to  effectively  carry  out  this  sub- 
section not  more  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  enactment. 

(c)(1)  A  school  district  reorganization 
plan  which  may  Include — 

(A)  redrawing  zone  boundaries,  pairing, 
and  clustering  schools,  esUbllshIng  educa- 
tional parks  and  magnet  schools,  and  such 
other  features  as  may  be  determtoed  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tives set  forth  In  section  (3)  (a)  and  (3)(b) 
of  this  title;  and 

(B)  cooperative  arrangements  between 
school  districts,  where  factors  of  dlsUnce, 
locations,  and  contiguity  make  this  feasible, 
for  common  use  of  exlsttog  school  faculties 
and  for  the  construction  of  new  Joint  facili- 
ties, tocludlng  educational  parks. 

(2)  SUte  plans  Includlnig  a  component 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  provide 
for  payments  to  school  districts  In  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of — 

(A)  not  less  than  70  per  centum  and  not 
more  than  110  per  centum  of  the  difference 
of  the  average  operating  expenditure  per 
pupU,  Including  transporUtlon  cosU,  for  all 
studenu  In  such  district  financed  from  local 
revenue    sources    during    the    school    year 
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1975-1976,  or  the  school  year  next  preceedlng 
the  Implementation  of  a  plan  pursuant  to 
this  subsection,  whichever  Is  later,  and  the 
average  operating  expenditure.  Including 
transportation  costs,  financed  for  local 
revenue  sources  for  students  directly  partic- 
ipating In  a  program  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section dxirlng  any  school  year  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  such  students;  and 

(B)  not  more  than  35  per  centum  of  any 
capital  costs,  including  expenditures  for  new 
school  facility  construction,  or  for  rehabilita- 
tion, renovation,  or  restructuring  of  existing 
facilities,  that  may  be  directly  incurred  in 
the  implementation  of  a  program  pursuant 
to  this  subsection. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  making  computa- 
tions for  payments  under  this  subsection — 

(A)  computations  under  subsection 
(c)  (2)  (A)  of  the  average  per  pupil  operating 
expenditiire  for  the  base  period,  whether  the 
school  year  1975-1976  or  the  year  next  pre- 
ceding the  implementation  of  a  plan  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection,  whichever  is  later, 
shall  be  made  separately  for  each  school 
district  participating  In  a  cooperative 
arrangement  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) 
(1)(A),  and  the  multiplicand  shall  be  the 
number  of  students  participating  In  such 
cooperative  arrangement  who  would  have  in 
the  ordinary  course  attended  schools  oper- 
ated solely  by  such  district; 

(B)  beginning  after  the  school  year  1979- 
1980.  the  base  year  for  computations  under 
this  subsection.  If  such  base  year  is  the 
school  year  1975-1976.  shall  be  Increased  by 
one  year  for  each  year  that  the  current  year 
exceeds  such  year,  or  in  the  event  that  the 
base  year  is  after  the  school  year  1975-1976. 
beginning  four  school  years  after  such  year 
the  base  year  shall  be  increased  by  one  year 
for  each  year  that  the  current  school  year 
exceeds  such  year; 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  publish,  and  from 
time  to  time  revise,  such  guidelines  and  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection  not  more 
tb«n  one  hundred  eighty  days  after  enact- 
ment; 

(d)(1)  An  approved,  concentrated  com- 
pensatory education  program.  State  plans 
containing  components,  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  provide  that: 

(A)  expendttiu'es  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  made  only — 

(I)  in  school  districts  which  are  eligible 
for  a  basic  grant  during  any  year  under  title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965;  and 

(II)  in  schools.  In  school  districts  meeting 
the  above  requirement,  in  which  a  substan- 
tial proportion  of  the  students  enrolled  are 
from  low-income  families,  as  that  propor- 
tion may  be  defined  by  the  Secretary,  but  in 
no  case  shall  the  proportion  of  students  be 
less  than  25  per  centum  of  total  enrollment 
In  such  schools: 

(B)  average  expenditures  per  pupil  for  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  schools  participating  in 
programs  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
increase  with  the  proportion  of  students 
from  low-income  families  enrolled  in  such 
schools  according  to  a  schedule  and  such 
other  guidelines  as  the  Secretary  may  estab- 
lish: 

(C)  average  expenditures  per  pupil  for 
compensatory  programs  established  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  be  at  least  equal  to 
a  minimum  effective  threshold  level  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary,  but  in  no  case,  except 
for  such  exceptions  as  the  Secretary  may  ex- 
pressly allow,  shall  such  minimum  eStectlve 
threshold  level  be  less  than  30  per  centum 
of  the  average  basic  per  pupil  expenditiu'e 
for  all  students  In  the  school  district  in 
which  such  school  is  located : 

Provided,  That  expenditures  under  titles  I 
and  m  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  or  any  other  comparable  Fed- 
eral or  State  compensatory  or  enrichment 
program,   which   meet  the   requirements  of 
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subsection  (d)  (1)  (D)  (11)  below  may  be  con- 
sidered as  expenditures  under  this  subeec- 
tion; 

(D)  expenditures  for  programs  pursuant 
to  this  subaection  shall — 

(1)  be  made  only  for  basic  Instructional 
programs,  supportive  services  and  vocational 
guidance;  and 

(it)  be  made  only  for  programs  and  learn- 
ing approaches  that  the  Secretary  has  certi- 
fied as  having  demonstrated  ability  or  po- 
tential for  improving  the  achievement  per- 
formance of  educationally  deprived  students: 

(2)  Not  later  than  one  hundred  days  after 
the  enactment  of  this  title  the  Secretary 
shall  publish,  and  thereafter  from  time  to 
time  revise,  giving  appropriate  notice  to  all 
affected  parties,  such  regulations  and  guide- 
lines as  are  specified  in  subsections  (d)(1) 
(A)(ll),  (d)(1)(B).  (d)(1)(C).  (d)(1)(D) 
(1).  and  (d)(1)(D)  (11)  of  this  section  and 
such  other  regulations  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  In  his  discretion,  to  effectively 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

Sec.  1426.  State  plans  submitted  pursuant 
to  this  title  shall — 

(a)  assure  that  in  each  year  of  operation  of 
the  plan  substantial  progress  will  be  made 
toward  meeting  the  purpose  of  the  title; 

(b)  specify  how  additional  State  financial 
assistance  will  be  made  available  to  local 
educational  agencies  undergoing  desegrega- 
tion pursuant  to  a  court  order,  a  plan  ap- 
proved In  accordance  with  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  or  an  order  Issued 
by  a  State  agency  or  official  of  competent 
Jurisdiction; 

(c)  specify  how  programs  now  funded  un- 
der the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
lion  Act  of  1965,  or  any  other  federally 
funded  program  for  educational  enrichment 
or  desegregation  assistance,  are  fitted  into 
and  coordinated  with  operation  of  the  plan; 

(d)  specify  the  procedures  to  be  used  by 
the  State  educational  agency  in  coordinating 
the  efforts  of  the  local  educational  agencies 
desegregating  (as  specified  In  subsection  (e) 
or  voluntarily  Integrating); 

(e)  specify  what  procedures  will  be  used 
by  the  State  educational  agency  for  involv- 
ing on  an  equitable  basis  children  enrolled 
in  private  nonprofit  schools  In  the  programs 
funded  under  this  title  to  the  extent  that 
their  pturtlclpation  will  assist  in  achieving 
the  purpose  of  the  title:  and 

(f)  assure  that  the  State  educational 
agency  will  require  each  local  educational 
agency  to  report  to  It  annually  on  Its  Un- 
plementatlon  of  the  State  plan,  and  that 
the  State  agency  will  report  annually  to  the 
Secretary  on  the  State's  overall  implementa- 
tion of  its  plan. 

GRANTS 

Sec.  1426  (a)(1)  There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  carrying  out  this  part 
not  In  excess  of  $200,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1976,  >500,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977,  and 
$750,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

(2 )  The  Secretary  shall  allot — 

(A)  from  the  sum  appropriated  under 
paragraph  (1)  above  for  fiscal  year  1976  an 
amount  equal  to— 

(I)  85  per  centuna  of  such  sum  among  the 
States  so  that  the  amount  allotted  to  each 
State  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  sum  as 
the  aggregate  number  of  minority  group  chil- 
dren aged  five  to  seventeen.  Inclusive,  In 
such  State  bears  to  the  aggregate  number  of 
such  children  In  all  the  States,  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  State  plan 
pursuant  to  this  part; 

(II)  IS  per  centum  of  such  sum  to  other 
public  and  private  agencies  that  may  provide 
assistance  to  the  States  in  developing  plans 
and  in  preparing  to  implement  plans  pur- 
suant to  this  part: 

(B)  from  the  sums  appropriated  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  above  for  fiscal  year  1974  and 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter  an  amount  equal 
to— 

(1)    65   per  centum  of  such  sum.   to  be 
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known  as  a  basic  grant,  among  qualifying 
States  so  that  the  amount  allotted  to  each 
qualifying  State  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
sum  as  the  aggregate  number  of  minority 
g^oup  children  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclu- 
sive, in  such  qualifying  State  l>ear8  to  the 
aggregate  number  of  such  children  in  all 
qualifying  States; 

(II)  thirty  per  centum  of  such  sum,  to  be 
known  as  a  supplemental  grant,  among  quali- 
fying States  so  that  the  amount  allotted  to 
each  qualifying  State  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
such  sum  as  the  aggregate  number  of  minor- 
ity group  children,  aged  five  to  seventeen,  in- 
clusive. In  such  qualifying  State  bears  to 
the  aggregate  niunber  of  such  children  in 
all  qualifying  States:  and 

(III)  five  per  centum  of  such  sum  to  other 
public  and  private  agencies  that  may  provide 
assistance  to  States  In  planning,  implement- 
ing, revising  and  evaluating  plans  pursuant 
to  this  part. 

(3)  A  State  shall  qualify  to  receive — 

(A)  a  basic  grant  under  subsection  (a)  (2) 
(B)(i)  during  fiscal  year  1974  and  any  year 
thereafter.  If  It  has  submitted  a  plan  that 
contains  at  least  two  components  provided 
by  section  1424  which  comply  with  any  ap- 
plicable regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  such  section,  and  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
section  1427  below;  and 

(B)  a  supplemental  grant  under  subsection 
(a)  (2)  (B)  (11)  during  fiscal  year  1974  and  any 
fiscal  year  thereafter.  If  It  has  submitted  a 
plan  which  places  primary  and  substantial 
emphasis  on  programs  pursuant  to  section 
1424(c)  which  comply  with  any  applicable 
regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
thereto,  and  which  has  been  approved  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  1427  below; 

(b)  All  sums  appropriated  under  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  and  all  other  Federal  ment  or  for 
desegregation  assistance  shall  be  allotted  to 
Implement  the  approved  plan. 

(c)  No  funds  granted  under  this  part  may 
be  used  to  supplant  State  or  local  educa- 
tional funds  being  expended,  or  that  would 
have  been  expanded,  absent  the  grant.  In  or 
for  public  schools  or  to  assist  any  private 
school  directly. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  publish,  and  from 
time  to  time  revise,  such  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  effectively  carry-out  this 
section.  Including  definitions  and  criterion 
for  eligibility  for  supplemental  grants  under 
the  "primary  and  substantial"  requirement 
of  subsection  (a)(3)(B),  within  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  of  the  enactment  of  this 
title. 

Sec.  1427.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  approve 
any  State  plan  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  sections  1421  through  1426  and  any 
applicable  guidelines  and  regiilatlons  issued 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  thereto,  and  shall 
not  finally  disapprove  any  such  plan  with- 
out first  affording  the  agency  administering 
the  plan  reasonable  notice  and  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  hearing. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing— 

( 1 )  disapproves  a  plan  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a),  or 

(2)  finds: 

(I)  tliat  no  plan  has  been  submitted  by  ■ 
State, 

(II)  that  a  State  plan  approved  imder  sub- 
section (a)  has  been  so  changed  that  it  no 
longer  complies  with  the  requirements  of 
section  1421  through  1426, 

(ill)  that  In  the  administration  of  such  a 
plan  there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  any  such  provisions,  or 

( iv )  that  a  grantee  is  in  violation  of  section 
1426(c) 

the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  grantee  that 
further  payments  will  not  be  made  to 
the  grantee  under  this  part,  under  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1966,  or  under  title  HI  of  the  Elementary 
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and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  or  any 
other  educational  enrichment  or  desegrega- 
tion assistance  program  (or,  in  his  discretion, 
that  further  payments  will  be  limited  to 
grantees  or  programs  not  affected  by  the 
failure)  until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  will 
no  longer  be  any  failure  to  comply.  Until  he 
is  so  satisfied,  the  Secretary  shall  make  no 
further  payments  under  such  titles  (or  shall 
limit  payments  to  grantees  or  programs  not 
affected  by  the  failure). 

JUDICIAL  arviEw 
Sec.  1428  (a)  If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Secretary's  final  action  with  respect 
to  the  approval  of  Its  State  plan  under  sec- 
tion 1427(a)  or  with  his  final  action  under 
section  1427(b),  such  State  may,  within  sixty 
days  after  notice  of  such  action,  file  with  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  cir- 
cuit in  which  such  State  is  located  a  petition 
for  review  <rf  that  action.  A  copy  of  the  pe- 
tition shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the 
cleric  of  the  court  to  the  Secretary.  The  Sec- 
retary thereupon  shall  file  In  the  court  the 
record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based 
his  action,  as  provided  in  section  2112  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary,  If 
supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be 
conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secretary 
to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Secretary 
may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous 
action,  and  shall  certify  to  the  court  the 
record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be 
conclusive  If  supported  by  substantial 
evidence. 

(c)  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set 
it  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judgment  of 
the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

Part  D — Remedies 
formulating    remedies;    applicabilttt 

Src.  1431  In  formulating  a  remedy  for  a 
denial  of  equal  educational  opportunity  or 
a  denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws, 
a  court,  department,  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall  seek  or  impose  only  such  reme- 
dies as  are  essential  to  correct  particular  de- 
nials of  equal  educational  (^portunity  or 
equal  protection  of  the  laws; 

Sec.  1432.  In  formulating  a  remedy  for  a 
denial  of  equal  educational  opportunity  or  a 
denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  a 
court,  department,  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall  consider  and  make  specific  find- 
ings on  the  efficacy  of  the  following  remedies 
In  correcting  such  denial  and  shall  require 
implementation  of  the  first  of  the  remedies 
set  out  below,  or  on  the  first  combination 
thereof,  which  would  remedy  such  denial: 

(a)  assigning  students  to  the  school  closest 
to  their  place  of  residence  which  provides 
the  appropriate  grade  level  and  type  of  edu- 
cation for  such  students; 

(b)  good  faith  participation  In  and  reason- 
able progress  in  the  implementation  of  an 
approved  State  plan  pursuant  to  title  II  of 
this  Act  by  the  local  educational  agency 
Involved; 

(c)  transportation  of  students  to  schools 
other  than  the  one  closest  to  their  own 
borne. 

Sec.  1433.  No  court,  department,  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  shall,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1432  order  the  implementation  of  a 
remedy  that  would: 

(1)  pose  a  risk  to  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  students  Involved,  significantly  Im- 
pinge on  the  educational  process,  or  involve 
the  transportation  of  students  to  schools 
significantly  inferior  to  those  which  such 
students  would  in  the  ordinary  course  have 
attended;  or 
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(2)  substantially  increase  during  any 
school  year  the  average  dally  time  of  travel 
or  the  proportional  average  dally  number  of 
students  to  be  transported  by  the  educa- 
tional agency  over  the  comparable  average 
for  the  preceedlng  school  year,  unless  It  Is 
demonstrated  by  clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence that  no  other  method  set  out  In  sec- 
tion 1432  will  provide  an  adequate  remedy 
for  the  denial  of  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity or  equal  protection  of  the  laws  that 
has  been  found  by  such  court,  department  or 
agency.  The  implementation  of  a  plan  call- 
ing for  increased  transportation,  as  described 
in  this  subsection,  shall  be  deemed  a  tem- 
porary measure  and  such  plan  shall  be  or- 
dered in  conjunction  with  the  development 
of  a  long-term  plan  as  provided  by  part  C  of 
this  title. 

VOLUNTART     ADOPTION     OP    REMEDIES 

Sec.  1434.  Nothing  in  this  part  prohibits  an 
educational  agency  from  proposing,  adopt- 
ing, requiring,  or  implementing  any  plan  of 
desegregation,  otherwise  lawful,  that  is  at 
variance  with  the  standards  set  out  in  this 
part  nor  shall  any  court,  department,  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  be  prohibited 
from  approving  implementation  of  a  plan 
which  goes  beyond  what  can  be  required 
under  this  title,  if  such  plan  Is  voluntarily 
proposed  by  the  appropriate  educational 
agency. 

PART  E— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  1441.  For  purposes  of  this  title — 

(a)  The  term  "minority  group"  means 
Negroes,  American  Indians,  Spanish-sur- 
named  Americans,  and  Orientals. 

(b)  The  term  "low  Income"  family  means 
any  family  that  has  an  annual  Income  dur- 
ing any  year  which  Is  below  the  "weighted 
average  thresholds  at  the  low-Income  level" 
as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce. For  the  purposes  of  this  title  the  Sec- 
retary shall  publish,  not  later  than  six 
months  preceding  the  beginning  of  any 
school  year,  a  schedule  of  low-income  family 
definitions  by  family  size,  type,  and  by  place 
based  on  the  latest  available  data  from  the 
Biu-eau  of  the  Census. 

(c)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  public  Ixxu'd  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within 
a  State  for  either  administrative  control,  or 
direction,  of  public  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  in  a  city,  county,  township,  school 
district,  or  other  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  such  combination  of  school  districts 
or  counties  as  are  recognized  in  a  State  as 
an  administrative  agency  for  Its  public  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  local  educational  agencies. 

(d)  The  term  "school"  means  a  school 
which  provides  elementary  or  secondary  edu- 
cation, as  determined  under  State  law,  ex- 
cept that  it  does  not  Include  any  education 
provided  beyond  grade  12. 

(e)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary  of   Health,   Education,   and   Welfare. 

(f)  The  term  "State  educational  agency" 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for 
the  State  supervision  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  or.  If  there  Is  no  such 
officer  or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  des- 
ignated by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law  for 
this  purpose. 

(g)  The  term  "State"  means  one  of  the 
fifty  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(h)  The  term  "segregation"  means  the 
operation  of  a  school  system  in  which  stu- 
dents are  separated  among  the  schools  of  an 
educational  agency  or  within  a  school,  as  a 
result  of  actions  and  practices,  both  past  and 
present,  by  such  agency,  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  or  national  origin. 

(1)  The  term  "desegregation"  means  any 
actions  by  an  educational  agency  undertak- 
en to  correct  and  remove  the  vestiges  of  seg- 
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regation  as  defined  In  subsection  (c)  above. 

(J)  An  educational  agency  shall  be  deemed 
to  transport  a  student  If  any  part  of  the  cost 
of  such  student's  transportation  Is  paid  by 
such  agency,  either  directly  from  revenues 
raised  from  local  sources  or  indirectly  from 
revenues  or  grants  from  other  agencies  of 
government. 

(k)  The  term  "basic  Instruction  programs" 
means  instructional  services  in  the  field  of 
mathematics  or  language  skills  which  meet 
standards  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

(1)  The  term  "basic  supportive  services' 
means  non-lnstltutlonal  services  such  as 
counseling,  curriculum  guidance,  and  health 
or  nutritional  services  as  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

(m)  Expenditures  for  basic  Instructional 
programs  or  basic  supportive  services  do  not 
include  expenditures  for  administration, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  plant,  or  for 
capital  outlay,  or  such  other  expenditures  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

(n)  The  term  "average  basic  expenditure 
per  pupil "  means  the  average  expenditure 
per  pupil  for  all  educational  costs  Incurred 
by  the  district  other  than  costs  for  any  com- 
pensatory program  under  titles  I  and  III 
of  the  Elementary  Education  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  or  any  other  compara- 
ble Federal  or  State  compensatory  or  en- 
richment programs,  ats  these  may  be  .<;peci- 
fied  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  1442.  Such  portion  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine,  but  not  more  than  1  per  cen- 
tum, of  any  appropriation  under  this  title  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  to  him  un- 
der section  1426(a)  (2)  (B)  (U)  for  evaluation 
(directly  or  by  grant  or  contract)  of  the  pro- 
grams, activities,  and  projects  authorized  by 
thU  title. 


FIFTY-SIXTH      ANNIVERSARY      OP 
BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25,  1974 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  spirit  of  the  Byelorussian 
people  on  this,  the  56th  anniversary  of 
the  loss  of  their  independence  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  is  a  solemn  occasion, 
for  Byelorussia  still  resists  the  efforts  on 
the  part  of  Russia  to  eradicate  its  his- 
torical accomplishments  and  sense  of 
national  and  ethnic  identity. 

During  the  16th  century.  Byelorus- 
sia was  characterized  by  an  advanced 
democratic  basis  of  life  and  by  religious 
and  political  tolerance  while  most  of 
Europe  suffered  persecutions  and  inqui- 
sitions from  religious  differences.  The 
Byelorussian  language  served  as  the  in- 
ternational language  for  diplomatic  re- 
lations of  Eastern  Europe  similar  to  the 
role  which  Latin  played  in  the  West.  A 
codified  judicial  system  and  the  early 
use  of  printing  which  produced  the  first 
publication  of  the  Bible  In  a  native  lan- 
guage of  Eastern  Elurope  attest  to  the 
high  degree  of  advancement  which 
marked  Byelorussia  as  a  leader  in  social 
and  technological  development.  This  is 
the  record  of  historical  achievement 
which  the  Soviet  Union  is  so  eager  to 
expunge. 

On  March  25,  1918,  over  a  century 
after  its  forced  annexation  by  czarist 
Russia,  the  Byelorussian  Democratic 
Republic  was  proclaimed  and  the  Re- 
public adopted  a  provisional  constitu- 
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tion  which  provided  for  a  direct  and  se- 
cret ballot  open  to  all;  freedom  of 
speech,  press  and  assembly ;  national  and 
cultural  autonomy  for  all  minorities;  the 
right  to  strike:  and  other  guarantees  of 
human  rights  which  are  so  closely  iden- 
tifiable with  our  own  Constitution.  The 
Russian  Communists  invaded  Byelorus- 
sia and  the  nation  soon  found  itself  in 
Russian  captivity  once  again,  renamed 
the  Byelonissian  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lic. 

The  fight  for  Byelorussian  independ- 
ence has  continued  despite  efforts  to  ex- 
tinguish the  aspirations  of  the  Byelorus- 
sian people  to  control  their  own  destiny. 
I  am  confident  that  someday  Byelorus- 
sia will  once  again  Join  the  community 
of  free  nations  and  the  ideals  of  March 
25  will  be  actuality. 


THIS  FRAGILE  MENAGERIE  HANGS 
BY  A  THREAD 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  25.  1974 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
been  an  Important  part  of  the  fight  to 
save  the  beleaguered  Florida  key  deer, 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation  is  espe- 
ciadly  sensitive  to  the  growing  numbiers 
of  endangered  wildlife  species  through- 
out the  world.  Feeling  the  situation  has 
become  critical — though  America  is  to- 
day far  more  affluent  than  dreamed  of  in 
the  1930's  when  this  organization  was 
founded,  and  we  have  achieved  this  af- 
fluence only  at  grave  cost  to  all  our  re- 
sources— the  Federation  has  published 
the  first  issue  of  National  Wildlife  ever 
devoted  to  a  single  subject.  Today  I 
would  like  to  read  into  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  introductory  section  of 
the  April /May  magazine. 

It  is  a  pity  there  is  no  way  to  read  in 
as  well  the  overwhelming  quality  of  Na- 
tional Wildlife  art  and  photographic  re- 
productions. The  article  follows: 
This  FKaoo*  Mxnaobux  Hangs  bt  a  Thbbao 
(By  Jean  Craighead  George) 

Eight  years  ago,  I  stood  on  the  Route  One 
bridge  In  South  Miami  and  squinted  Into  the 
blaze  of  sunlight  sparkling  on  the  waters 
below.  I  had  come  to  see  the  famous  man- 
atees of  the  Miami  River,  those  whalelike 
creatures  so  thrilling  to  behold  and  so  few 
in  nvunber.  But  when  I  leaned  over  the  rail 
to  find  them  In  their  customary  hideout  un- 
der the  bridge,  they  were  not  there.  Scanning 
the  river  In  vain  for  the  familiar  upbollings 
that  mark  their  whereabouts,  I  approached 
an  elderly  Ssherman  on  the  bridge.  "Where 
are  the  manatees?"  I  asked  and,  when  he  did 
not  answer,  I  went  on  to  describe  them: 
about  twelve  feet  long  and  hung  like  diri- 
gibles In  the  water,  with  legless  hindquarters 
and  bristly  prehensile  lips  that  plucked  the 
greens  out  of  the  river.  "You  mean  the  aea 
cows?"  the  fisherman  replied.  "They're  dead. 
Propellers  on  the  big  power  boats  slashed 
them  up." 

That  was  In  1966 — the  year  when  the  U.S. 
Interior  Department's  Pish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice officially  classified  the  Florida  manatee 
as  an  "endangered  species."  Unfortunately, 
that  ominous  term  Is  so  bantered  and  abused, 
so  political  and  emotional,  that  It  confuses 
scientists  and  laymen  alike.  There  Is  no  am- 
biguity whatsoever,  though,  about  the  pre- 
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dicament  that  gave  rise  to  the  label  In  the 
first  place.  At  the  present  time,  no  less  than 
109  species  of  American  wildlife  are  in  im- 
minent danger  of  extinction.  Including  17 
mammals,  53  birds.  8  reptiles  and  amphibi- 
ans, and  31  fish.  The  roster  of  animals  In 
Jeopardy  has  Increased  steadily  over  the  years, 
and  dozens  of  other  creatures  may  be  des- 
tined to  Join  It  In  the  very  near  future,  not 
to  mention  literally  hundreds  of  plant 
species. 

What  does  It  matter  If  a  few  more  ani- 
mals, and  plants,  are  sacrificed  on  the  altar 
of  "progress?  "  Quite  a  part  from  ethical  and 
philosophical  considerations,  there  are  some 
eminently  practical  answers  to  that  ques- 
tion. At  the  heart  of  the  matter  Is  a  violent 
confrontation  between  man  and  nature  from 
which  no  winners  can  emerge. 

When  polution  soured  the  ponds  In  parts 
of  Europe  recently,  for  example,  the  frog 
population  fell  off  sharply  and  the  number 
of  Insects  skyrocketed.  Jeopardizing  many 
crops.  In  parts  of  South  America  not  long 
ago,  some  Jungle  villages  were  racked  with 
disease  when  trappers  wiped  out  the  spotted 
cats  that  had  kept  the  rats  under  control. 
In  a  world  in  which  all  life  forms  are  mutu- 
ally dependent,  the  endangered  species  con- 
stitute a  sensitive  barometer  of  the  health 
of  our  entire  ecosystem. 

That  barometer  has  reached  an  all-time 
low  today  but  It  has  taken  some  alarming 
plunges  In  the  past,  too.  Less  than  a  century 
ago,  for  example,  the  buffalo,  or  bison,  had 
been  all  but  exterminated  In  the  West  when 
the  American  public  belatedly  learned  what 
was  happening.  The  sage  of  how  the  shaggy 
beasts  were  rescued  is  part  of  the  genesis  of 
public  recognition  In  the  United  States  of 
civilization's  destructive  effect  on  wildlife  in 
general. 

As  late  as  1846  there  may  have  been  as 
many  as  25  million  buffalo  reaming  the  west- 
ern ranges.  They  provided  food  and  rugs  for 
Indians  and  pioneers  alike,  and  delicacies 
such  as  tongue  meat  for  the  eastern  markets. 
It  was  US.  army  policy  to  destroy  the  ani- 
mals, both  because  they  competed  with  cat- 
tle for  grasses  and  space,  and  because  It  was 
a  means  of  bringing  the  red  man  to  his 
knees.  Bison  were  slaughtered  by  the  mil- 
lions throughout  the  18608  and  TOs  and  by 
1889,  there  were  only  about  650  wild  buffalo 
left,  mostly  confined  to  the  new  national 
park  at  Yellowstone.  There,  conservationists 
made  a  concerted  stand  on  the  animal's  be- 
half, even  arranging  for  the  Army  to  pro- 
tect the  remnant  herd.  And  by  the  turn  of 
the  century,  the  bison  was  on  the  road  to 
recovery. 

Enlarged  by  animals  Introduced  from 
Canada  and  from  captive  herds  in  Arizona 
and  several  eastern  states,  and  made  famous 
by  William  Homadays  American  Bison  So- 
ciety, the  buffalo  became  a  symbol  of  a  van- 
ishing America.  Today  the  progeny  of  that 
once-fragile  Yellowstone  herd  number  sev- 
eral thousand  strong  within  the  park  Itself, 
while  many  thousands  more  are  settled 
around  the  world  In  zoos,  parks,  and  on  pri- 
vate ranches.  Thus,  despite  their  decline 
from  millions  to  mere  thousands,  the  buffalo 
Is  no  longer  considered  rare  or  endangered. 
Unfortunately,  success  with  a  large  mam- 
mal like  the  bison  did  not  have  similar 
echoes  in  the  bird  world.  The  last  Labrador 
duck  was  shot  on  December  12,  1875,  and 
the  last  passenger  pigeon  and  Carolina  para- 
keet died  In  zoos  in  1914.  For  awhile.  It 
looked  as  U  several  species  of  the  elegant 
wading  egrets  an  herons  might  go  the  same 
way,  victims  of  the  tapadous  plume  hunters 
serving  the  vanity  of  ladies  of  high  fashion 
In  New  York.  London,  and  Paris. 

But  In  1900,  the  Lacey  Act  made  the  Inter- 
state shipment  of  birds  killed  In  violation 
of  state  laws  a  federal  offense.  And  the 
American  OrnlthcrioglstB'  Union,  together 
with  the  newly  formed  National  AssocUtlon 
of  AuduboD  Societies,  helped  end  the  slaugh- 
ter of  wading  birds,  and  coincldentally.  terns 
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and  songbirds.  Tlils  new  conservation  aware- 
ness led  to  further  laws.  In  1918,  the  United 
States  and  Oreat  Britain,  acting  for  Canada, 
signed  a  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  offering  pro-' 
taction  for  birds  that  regularly  crossed  the 
borders  of  these  two  nations.  This  new  inter- 
national understanding  of  nature's  contempt 
for  political  boundaries  was  enlarged  in  1937, 
when  the  U.S.  and  Mexico  signed  a  similar 
treaty  protecting  migratory  birds  in  the 
southern  half  of  North  America. 

After  World  War  II,  however.  Just  as  the 
world  was  looking  safer  for  wildlife,  a  scien- 
tist at  a  research  station  in  New  York's  Adi- 
rondack Mountains  watched  DDT-fed  nes- 
tling birds  tremble,  go  into  spasms  and  die.  A 
new  threat  to  wild  things  was  upon  the  land 
— the  chlorinated  hydrocarbons.  Scientists 
from  California  to  the  Eastern  Seaboard 
tested  the  effects  of  pesticides  on  the  envi- 
ronment. Their  research  culminated  In  the 
best-selUng  shocker  by  Rachel  Carson,  Silent 
Spring.  The  Book  sparked  a  controversy  that 
brought  a  roar  from  the  chemical  Industry 
and  a  call-to-arms  against  spraying  from 
environmentalists.  The  book  was  scorned  by 
farmers.  Forest  managers  scoffed  at  It.  Indus- 
trialists labeled  It  "emotional."  And  then, 
bald  eagles  began  to  vanlsb,  peregrine  fal- 
cons disappeared  from  rivers  and  cliffs  and 
songbirds  dropped  dead  In  towns  and  cities. 
The  "silent  spring,"  It  turned  out,  was  real 
cause  for  alarm. 

By  196S,  like  the  great  electrical  blackout 
that  darkened  the  East  Coast  that  year,  the 
wild  things  were  going  out  all  over  the  coun- 
try— and  pesticides  were  but  one  cause. 
Everywhere,  it  seemed,  natural  wildlife  habi- 
tat was  being  destroyed  by  bulldozers,  drain- 
age ditches  and  developers.  In  Florida,  some 
of  the  nation's  last  crocodiles  had  been  shot 
on  their  Island  In  Surprise  Lake,  and  the  last 
specimen  of  a  rare  orchid  had  been  poached 
from  Everglades  National  Park.  In  California, 
a  wildlife  expert  warned  that  North  Ameri- 
ca's largest  land  bird,  the  California  condor, 
was  almost  extinct.  In  Texas,  a  developer 
bought  up  one  of  the  last  caves  In  which 
the  blind  salamander  or  Texas  dwelled  and 
was  prepared  to  exploit  the  cave  for  tourism. 

By  19SG.  at  least  9  mammals,  31  birds  and 
6  fishes  were  extinct  In  the  United  States- 
compared  to  only  five  a  century  or  so 
earlier — and  the  numbers  of  endangered 
animals  were  increasing  every  year.  The  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service  then  defined  an  en- 
dangered species  as  one  that  must  have  help 
from  man.  Help  meant  the  restoration  of 
habitat  for  such  creatures  as  the  masked 
bobwhlte,  a  perky  quaU  of  the  Southwest 
that  had  become  extinct  In  the  United  States 
because  cattle  drives  and  ranching  had  de- 
stroyed Its  habitat  of  wild  grasses.  To  the 
north,  the  Aleutian  Canada  goose  was  in 
trouble  because  furriers  had  introduced  the 
blue  fox  to  the  Aleutian  Islands  where  these 
birds  dwelled.  Other  creatures  were  In  trou- 
ble, too.  With  a  bounty  on  its  head,  the  tim- 
ber wolf  was  poisoned,  trapped  and  pursued 
by  plane  and  car.  Consequently,  its  numbers 
plummeted  from  hundreds  of  thousands  to  a 
pitiful  few  in  the  lower  48  states.  The  Mis- 
sissippi sandhill  crane  was  threatened  by  an- 
other problem — Its  numbers  fell  so  low  that 
Inbreeding  resulted  In  sterility. 

In  the  mid-1960s,  the  United  States  was 
being  emptied  of  wildlife  so  rapidly  that 
naturalists  began  to  talk  In  desperate  terms. 
Said  William  C.  Conway,  director  of  the 
Bronx  Zoo:  "We  can  no  longer  dally.  The 
time  has  come  to  bring  endangered  species 
In  out  of  the  wilds,  raise  them  In  captivity 
and  try  to  return  them  to  the  wilds."  Conway 
was  one  of  the  farslghted  few,  but  at  ths 
time  his  words  enraged  those  who  wanted 
wild  thlrtgs  to  be  only  In  wUd  places.  And 
yet,  the  need  for  some  kind  of  drastic  action 
could  not  have  been  more  clear. 

In  1966.  Senator  Karl  Mundt  of  South  Da- 
kota Introduced  a  blU  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  create  an  Endangered  Species  Bu- 
reau  In   the  Department   of  Interior  that 
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would  "bring  threatened  species  in  out  of 
the  wild  and  attempt  to  raise  them  In  cap- 
tivity." Mundt  prodded  and  cajoled  his  col- 
leagues into  passing  what  they  laughingly 
called  the  "dickey  bird  bill  of  1966."  No  one 
Is  laughing  today,  however,  for  the  bill  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  Important  pieces 
of  legislation  in  the  long  history  of  man's 
relationship  to  his  environment. 

The  Endangered  Species  Act  opened  the 
"ecological  decade"  and  marked  the  year  that 
Americans  began  to  assume  responsibility  for 
the  planet  Earth.  In  1971,  DDT  was  banned 
In  the  United  States,  and  yet  another  giant 
stride  was  taken.  But  then  Swedish  scientist 
Soren  Jensen  detected  a  strange  chemical  in 
many  dead  animals  that,  like  DDT,  affected 
the  nervous  system  and  made  some  bird's 
eggshells  fatally  thin.  Jensen  took  the  sub- 
stance to  his  chemist  colleague,  Ounnar  Wld- 
mark.  who  Identified  it  as  a  chlorine-con- 
taining compound  PCB — polychlorinated  bl- 
phenyl.  The  following  year,  scientists  In 
America,  EUigland,  Scotland  and  the  Nether- 
lands found  PCB's  in  animals  In  their  coun- 
tries. Suddenly,  the  Insidious  chemical  was 
discovered  in  species  all  over  the  world. 

It  was  Just  the  latest  shocker  In  the  chain 
of  ecological  exposes  that  pre-dated  "Silent 
Spring."  But  rather  than  deadening  the  pub- 
lic's senses  to  the  appalling  enormity  of  the 
problems,  the  cumulative  weight  of  the  rev- 
elations seemed  to  heat  up  the  boilers  of 
rlghteoxis  Indignation.  And  as  the  word  "en- 
dangered" gradually  crept  into  man's  voca- 
bulary, it  aroused  deep  concern — and  sparked 
millions  of  people  to  action. 

In  a  small  town  In  Pennsylvania,  a  factory 
owner  bought  a  swamp  where  the  rare  bog 
ttirtle  dwelled.  When  the  citizens  of  the  town 
learned  this,  they  assembled,  raised  money 
and  bought  the  marsh.  In  Alaska,  waitresses 
in  a  restaurant  next  to  one  of  the  rivers 
where  the  Pacific  salmon  come  to  spawn 
begged  fishermen  not  to  Interfere  in  the 
process  by  catching  the  fish.  Last  year,  a 
}udg«  In  White  Plains,  New  York,  was  so 
moved  by  the  plight  of  an  endangered  species 
OD  a  controversial  piece  of  land,  that  he  ruled 
In  favor  of  the  animal.  "May  wild  endan- 
gered things."  he  wrote  In  his  brief,  "roam 
forever  on  this  property  far  from  the  teeth 
of  the  bulldozer." 

In  some  cases  the  effort  to  save  and  pro- 
tect wUd  things  has  been  so  successful  that 
It  has  presented  official  Wsishlngton  with  a 
few  problems.  For  Instance,  Is  the  Key  deer — 
an  animal  that  made  a  grand  comeback  from 
30  hi  1949  to  600  In  1973 — stUl  an  endan- 
gered species?  And  when  does  the  alligator 
cease  to  be  endangered?  Louisiana  has 
opaned  an  alligator  bunting  season  though 
it  Is  stUl  on  the  U.S.  endangered  species  list. 
This  reptUe  has  made  such  a  remarkable  re- 
covery since  Its  protection  began  that  now 
tt  threatens  people  In  a  few  populated  areas. 

Not  all  species  respond  to  help,  however. 
The  California  bighorn  sheep  Is  one  of  these. 
Its  populattons  build  up  nicely  for  several 
years,  and  then  they  are  all  but  wiped  out 
again  by  scabies,  a  virulent  skin  disease. 
With  each  buUd-up  and  crash,  the  numbers 
dn^  lower  and  lower.  In  1966.  the  Interior 
Department  estimated  that  there  were  about 
400  bighorns  In  California;  m  1973,  the 
agency  cited  but  200. 

Science  has  a  major  role  to  play.  Some 
species  that  have  been  brought  In  out  of 
the  wilds  and  raised  under  scientifically  con- 
trolled conditions  are  doing  weU.  Others  are 
not.  It  was  while  visiting  two  pioneering  sci- 
ence labs  last  fall  that  I  gained  a  deeper 
personal  understanding  of  Just  what  an  en- 
dangered species  Is.  It  Is,  above  all  else,  an 
emotlon-stlrrlng  creature.  On  a  chilly  day  In 
Ithaca,  New  York,  I  walked  down  the  wind- 
ing trail  to  Cornell  University's  Ornithologi- 
cal Laboratory,  where  Heinz  Meng  Is  breed- 
ing peregrine  falcons  In  captivity  fOT  the  first 
time — a  feat  heralded  around  the  world.  My 
steps  quickened  when  I  heard,  as  If  out  of 
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the  past,  the  "cack,  cack,  cack,"  of  the  bird 
that  once  rode  the  fists  of  kings  and  reigned 
over  wild  rivers  and  cliffs  from  the  Arctic  to 
the  subtroplcs.  Rounding  the  bend,  I  stood 
before  a  few  of  the  twenty  young  peregrines 
that  had  been  raised  at  the  lab  In  1973. 

When  I  was  told  that  three  peregrines  had 
been  returned  to  the  wilds,  the  sky  somehow 
seemed  bluer,  the  hills  more  beautiful.  One 
bird  had  headed  north  to  the  Arctic  wilder- 
ness when  released.  A  second  was  sent  to 
Idaho  to  Join  a  female  who  had  been  with- 
out a  mate  for  two  years.  And  the  third 
while  In  training  for  its  freedom,  took  off 
after  an  osprey  and  climbed  out  of  sight. 

Gratifying  though  it  was,  the  thrill  I  ex- 
perienced in  Ithaca  evaporated  when  I 
visited  Patuxent,  the  federal  research  station 
In  Maryland,  specializing  In  endangered  spe- 
cies. Standing  before  the  southern  bald  eagle 
there,  I  was  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of 
helplessness.  The  bird's  mate  had  died  a  year 
before  and  his  solitude  seemed  irrevocable, 
for  at  that  time  no  one  had  bred  that  great 
American  In  captivity.  Ultimately,  I  realized 
then,  an  endangered  species  evokes  sadness. 
As  I  watched  the  black-footed  ferrets, 
masked  bobwhites,  whooping  cranes  and 
white-fronted  geese  In  Patuxent,  I  beheld 
a  singularly  fragile  menagerie.  They  hang, 
all  endangered  species,  like  glass  threads  in 
a  pinball  machine. 
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A  GATHERING  OF  VULTURES 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  25,  1974 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  obscene  and 
despicable  as  the  Hearst  kidnaping  is  by 
the  twisted,  warped  personalities  of  the 
so-called  Symbionese  Liberation  Army,  I 
submit  that  something  only  a  Uttle  less 
obscene  and  despicable  was  indulged  In 
by  some  who  swarmed  down,  like  so  many 
vultures,  to  get  the  free  food  provided  by 
Miss  Hearst's  father. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  March 
17,  1974.  Indianapolis  Star,  tells  the 
story: 

A  Cadhxac  "Nexot"  Sxt 

To  see  Just  who  would  be  getting  food 
under  the  People  In  Need  (PIN)  giveaway 
prompted  by  the  Patricia  Hearst  kidnapers, 
two  reporters  from  the  New  York  liberal 
weekly,  the  Village  Voice,  went  to  San  Fran- 
cisco for  a  first-hand  look.  They  got  an  eytf  uL 

On  the  first  day,  33,000  bags  of  groceries 
were  handed  out  at  10  locations  around  the 
city.  Police  and  the  media  were  asked  to  keep 
a  respectful  distance  by  A.  Ludlow  Kramer  of 
PIN  who  explained,  "Standing  In  line  for  food 
Is  not  a  dignified  act  for  many  citizens." 

But  the  reporters.  Luctan  K.  Truscott  IV 
and  Mary  Jo  Warth,  got  close  enough  to  three 
locations  to  see  that  the  people  flocking 
around  to  get  food  were  mostly  young,  none 
elderly  and  Included  some  "apparently  freeze 
dried  hippies  from  another  time"  but  no  one 
who  to  them  appeared  genuinely  poor. 

Long  lines  of  cars,  many  of  them  expensive, 
late  models.  Inched  along  streets  to  the  give- 
away sites  and  disgorged  from  two  to  six  or 
seven  people  who  would  race  to  the  store- 
fronts and  hurry  back  with  big  bags  of  food. 
One  of  the  vehicles  was  a  late  model  Chev- 
rolet van  with  oversize  tires.  It  contained 
four  apparently  middle-class  occupants. 

One  man  made  repeated  trips  to  pick  up 
boxes  of  food  which  he  loaded  Into  the  trunk 
of  a  white  Cadillac  convertible.  Then  he  drove 
off. 

Among  the  cars  gathered  for  the  free  food 
the  reporter  spotted  12  Cadillacs,  two  Lin- 


coln Continentals,  two  Mercedes  sedans,  a 
1974  Datsun  and  the  "needy"  rode  In  big 
cars  and  were  well-dressed,  the  men  usually 
sporting  wide-brimmed  velvet  hats  and  the 
women  bouffant  hair-dos. 

So  much  for  one  cross  section  of  the  Im- 
poverished, hungry  beneficiaries  of  terrorist 
humanltarianism  In  California. 


ALTON.       GODFREY,      AND      WOOD 
RIVER   REMEMBER   THE   VETS 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF   ZLLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25.  1974 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
the  Nation  seems  determined  to  forget 
the  Vietnam  war  as  quickly  as  possible, 
several  Illinois  communities  have  not 
forgotten.  Springfield,  Roodhouse.  and 
Nebo  have  already  dedicated  memorial 
trees  to  the  men  who  fought,  died,  were 
imprisoned,  or  were  disabled  in  Indo- 
china. This  weekend,  Alton,  Godfrey,  and 
Wood  River.  111.,  will  also  dedicate  living 
trees  to  commemorate  the  great  sacrifice 
of  all  those  who  fought  in  the  Vietnam 
war. 

A  resolution,  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 271.  has  been  reported  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Security 
Policy  calling  for  the  President  to  Ini- 
tiate and  cooperate  in  a  national  pro- 
gram of  commemorative  trees  honoring 
those  who  are  still  listed  as  missing  and 
those  who  died  in  Vietnam.  It  has  the 
support  of  the  National  League  of  Fami- 
lies of  American  Prisoners  and  Missing 
in  Southeast  Asia,  the  American  Legion, 
and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  but 
so  far  no  action  has  yet  been  taken  by 
the  full  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Hopefully,  the  committee  will  soon  act, 
in  response  to  veterans  like  Doug 
Thompson,  who  wrote  the  following  arti- 
cle for  the  Alton,  m.,  Telegraph,  on 
March  2, 1974: 

Thk  Forgotten  Vet 
(By  Doug  Thompson) 

Richard  Crawford,  a  19-year-old  gung-ho 
Marine  from  Godfrey,  became  the  first  area 
fatality  of  the  Vietnam  era  on  Saturday, 
Oct.  30,  1965. 

Seven  years  and  148  deaths  later.  2S-year- 
old  Richard  Scroggins,  a  native  of  Bunker 
Hill,  was  the  last  casualty — dying  on  Feb.  23, 
1973,  foUowlng  a  skirmish  after  the  "cease 
fire"  was  signed. 

That  made  the  total  149  dead  from  the  war 
that  really  never  was  a  war.  It  was  a  war  that 
nobody  claimed,  nobody  won  and  everybody 
now  seems  to  want  to  fCM^t. 

Vietnam  seems  so  far  away  now.  It  has 
been  more  than  a  year  since  the  "cease  fire." 
The  protests,  debates  and  dally  casualty  re- 
ports that  were  part  of  our  daily  lives  ended 
long  ago. 

But  the  war  remains  very  close  to  the 
families  who  lost  relatives;  to  the  veterans 
who  came  back  maimed  for  life  and  to  the 
ones  who  came  back  with  deep  emotional 
scars. 

They  are  victims  of  the  biggest  military 
bungle  In  history — a  classic  case  of  the  un- 
qualified leading  the  untrained  into  the  tin- 
known  for  the  ungrateful. 

rOK  WHAT? 

Each  Vietnam-era  veteran  gave  up  two 
years  or  more  of  his  life.  And  for  what?  To 
die  without  every  really  knowing  why,  to 
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survive  the  war  and  come  home  to  a  country 
that  doesn't  appreciate  him.  and  to  come 
home  to  unemployment,  disinterest  and 
scorn. 

In  a  grandiose  and  often  vulgar  display  of 
gratitude  and  affection,  we  welcomed  home 
the  prlsoners-of-war  In  a  last  fling  to  salvage 
some  respectability  from  an  insane  war. 

But  we  continue  to  Ignore  the  vpts  who 
died,  the  ones  who  came  back  less  than  whole 
and  the  ones  who  Just  came  back. 

They  came  home  bitter,  resenting  a  system 
that  rips  out  part  of  the  lives  and  then  for- 
gets about  them. 

Many  came  back  hooked  on  drugs — the 
only  release  they  could  find  from  the  tedium 
and  mockery  of  their  service.  The  military 
offered  "help."  and  then  rewarded  those  who 
sought  help  with  less-than-honorable  dis- 
charges. 

NO     RIGHTS? 

When  the  Vietnam  vets  sought  their  rights 
and  benefits  from  the  government  they 
served,  they  became  lost  in  a  bureaucratic 
maze   called    the    Veterans'    Administration. 

Instead  of  help,  they  got  hassled — and  the 
hassles  continue  even  today. 

Finally,  to  twist  the  knife  In  their  backs, 
the  Vietnam  era  vets  were  shunned  by  the 
varlovis  veteran's  organizations  in  this  coun- 
try. Suddenly,  the  Viet  vet  wasn't  good 
enough,  his  war  hadn't  been  a  "real  war"  and 
he  remains  on  the  outside. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  a  group  like  the 
Veterans  Service  Center  in  Alton  has  grown 
so  much.  In  an  era  when  most  woiild  like 
to  forget  the  Viet  vet.  a  handful  of  pro- 
grams around  the  country  try  to  handle  the 
problems. 

In  Alton,  the  VSC  tries  to  get  less-than 
honorable-discharges  upgraded  because  most 
of  those  discharges  were  Issued  by  "admin- 
istrative action."  which  in  military  legelese 
means  one  man  made  the  decision  that  fol- 
lows a  man's  life. 

The  Vietnam  era  produced  7.5  million  vet- 
erans and  424.805  less  than  honorable  dis- 
cbarges. Many  of  those  were  drug-oriented 
cases. 

VSC  has  gotten  three  discharges  upgraded 
and  is  working  on  55  more.  Unfortunately, 
many  vets  saddled  with  the  stigma  of  a  less- 
than-honorable  discharge  never  realize  they 
can  work  to  have  that  discharge  upg^ded. 

For  the  same  reasons  many  will  never  re- 
ceive the  benefits  due  veterans  for  the  same 
reasons.  ] 

A     MEMORIAI,  I 

On  March  29,  the  VSC,  Marine  Corps 
League,  Price.  Inc.,  and  the  American  legion 
Post  will  make  a  memorial  dedication  to  the 
area  soldiers  who  died  in  Vietnam. 

They  are  trying  to  compile  a  list  of  those 
who  died — but  the  Job  Is  complicated  by 
apathy  and  the  people  who  Just  forgot  too 
quickly. 

Those  who  haven't  forgot  are  Invited  to 
drop  by  321  East  Broadway  in  Alton  and  add 
the  names  they  know  the  list. 

Even  people  who  died  in  vain  desefves  to 
be  remembered. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  69 


HON.  LLOYD  MEEDS   | 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATl}VES 
Monday,  March  25.  1974 

Mr.  l£EEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  proposed  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  69: 
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Amendment  to  H.R.  69,  as  Reported, 
Offxrxd  bt  Mx.  Meeds 

Page  28,  line  15,  strike  out  "1"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "1.5". 

Page  29,  beginning  with  line  1,  strike  out 
everything  after  the  period  down  through 
the  period  in  line  8,  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

"The  Commissioner  shall  allot  (A)  not 
more  than  25  per  centum  of  the  amount 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
among  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  according  to  their  respective 
needs  for  grants  under  this  part,  and  (B) 
the  remaining  per  centum  of  such  amount 
so  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior in  the  amount  necessary  (1)  to  make 
payments  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)(1), 
and  (11)  to  make  payments  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (d)(2).  In  making  the  allotments 
under  the  preceding  sentence  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  Commissioner  shall  take  Into  ac- 
count any  Increase  In  the  proportion  of  the 
number  of  children  to  be  served  by  the 
allotment  under  clause  (A)  relative  to  the  to- 
tal number  of  children  to  be  served  by  the 
allotments  under  clauses  (A)   and  (B)." 
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THE  CASE  FOR  RESTORING  U.S. 
COMPLIANCE  WITH  U.N.  SANC- 
TIONS AGAINST  SOUTHERN  RHO- 
DESIA: WORLD  FEDERALISTS,  USA 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  25,  1974 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  World 
Federalists,  U.S.A.  have  published  a  fact 
sheet  on  the  Senate  passed  bill,  S.  1868, 
that  amends  the  U.N.  Participation  Act 
of  1945,  and  would  halt  the  importation 
of  Rhodeslan  chrome  and  ferrochrome. 

This  World  Federalist  document  is  a 
concise  and  straightforward  presentation 
of  the  issues  involved.  Those  of  us  sup- 
porting S.  1868  and  the  identical  House 
bills  including  H.R.  8005  feel  very 
strongly  that  we  must  return  the  United 
States  to  full  compliance  with  U.N.  sanc- 
tions. Enactment  of  S.  1868  would  ac- 
complish this. 

The  World  Federalists'  publication  fol- 
lows: 
Thb  Case  fob  Rcstorino  U.S.  Compliance 

Wfth   UJJ.   Sanctions  Against  Rhodesia, 

H.R.  8006  AND  S.  1868 

On  December  18,  1973,  by  a  vote  of  64-37, 
the  Senate  passed  S.  1868,  to  restore  fuU 
United  SUtes  compliance  with  United  Na- 
tions sanctions  against  Rhodesia.  This  legis- 
lation has  the  effect  of  repealing  the  so- 
called  Byrd  Amendment  by  exempting  UN 
sanctions  from  the  operation  of  Section  10  of 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act.  The  Byrd  Amendment  states  that 
the  President  may  not  prohibit  or  regulate 
the  importation  of  materials  defined  as  "stra- 
tegic and  critical"  from  non-Oommunlst 
countries  as  long  as  importation  of  such 
materials  from  Communist  countries  is  not 
barred  by  law. 

World  Federalists.  USA  urges  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  pass  S.  1868,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1.  The  energy  crisis  Is  evidence  of  how  fool- 
hardy It  would  be  to  Ignore  the  views  of  the 
African  countries  on  whom  we  are  Increas- 
ingly reliant  for  our  supply  of  natural  re- 


sources. Already  a  large  share  of  our  imports 
are  from  the  African  continent  where  US  pri- 
vate  Investment  totals  $3  billion  (as  com- 
pared to  $56  million  in  Rhodesia) .  Continued 
cooperation  will  require  an  Increased  us 
sensitivity  to  the  Africans'  concern  that  ml- 
nority  rule  be  abolished  in  southern  Africa. 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  recently 
stated  that  ".  .  .  the  Byrd  provision  has  im- 
paired  our  ability  to  obtain  the  understand- 
ing and  support  of  many  countries  including 
such  important  African  nations  as  Nigeria,  a 
significant  source  of  petroleum  and  a  country 
where  we  have  Investments  of  nearly  ti 
billion."  ' 

2.  US  national  security  would  not  be  im- 
paired by  observance  of  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia.  When  the  Byrd  amendment  was 
passed  in  1971  it  was  argued  that  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia  were  detrimental  to  our  na- 
tional security  because  they  resulted  in  the 
US  becoming  too  reliant  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  for  chrome  ore.  Since  1971,  Imports 
from  the  USSR  have  not  decreased;  they  have 
Jumped  from  24-51  percent  of  total  chrome 
imports.  US  chrome  supply  Is  not  in  danger. 
According  to  the  National  Materials  Advisory 
Board  and  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
chrome  stockpile  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
meet  our  military  needs  for  general  and 
emergency  purposes  for  decades.  In  fact,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  proposed  that  over  4  million 
tons  of  chrome  ore  be  sold  as  surplus. 

3.  It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  VSSR 
icould  cut  off  chrome  ore  shipments  to  the 
US  since  the  Soviets  are  dependent  upon  the 
US  for  key  strategic  materials,  such  as  alu- 
minum oxide.  Thus,  It  U  no  accident  that 
during  the  1962  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  and 
the  Vietnam  War  the  USSR  not  only  con- 
tinued chrome  ore  shipments,  but  actually 
Increased  them. 

4.  Rhodesia  is  not  the  only  source  of 
chrome  ore.  Contrary  to  unproven  rumora, 
the  USSR  Is  the  best  source  of  high-quality 
chrome  ore  In  the  world.  Turkey,  BrazU, 
Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Iran,  South  Africa, 
and  others  are  also  soiu-ces  of  ore,  and  often 
at  cheaper  prices  than  Rhodesia. 

5.  US  jobs  in  the  ferrochrome  industry  are 
endangered  because  US  corporations  are  able 
to  obtain  ferrochrome  from  Rhodesian  in- 
dustries at  cheaper  prices.  Since  the  passage 
of  the  Byrd  amendment.  Imports  of  Rho- 
deslan ferrochrome  (a  cbrome-lron  alloy 
used  In  making  stainless  steel),  have  dou- 
bled claiming  46%  of  the  high  carbon  alloy 
Import  market.  Rhodeslan  ferrochrome  U 
cheaper  than  the  US  product  because  their 
Industry  Is  allowed  to  employ  cheap  and  fre- 
quenUy  forced  labor  under  working  condi- 
tions that  deny  Africans  the  right  to  strike 
or  bargain  collectively.  In  addition,  the  Rho- 
deslan government  subsidizes  freight  and 
power  rates  while  allowing  industry  to  avoid 
even  minimal  environmental  protection 
standards  for  mining  and  processing  in  Its 
quest  for  hard  foreign  currency.  The  threat 
to  US  Jobs  has  been  temporarily  diminished 
by  a  recent  boom  In  the  steel  Industry,  but 
when  the  boom  Is  over.  US  Industries  will  be 
unable  to  compete  with  the  cheaper  Rho- 
deslan ferrochrome  resulting  In  a  loss  of 
American  Jobs. 

6.  Restoration  of  sanctions  will  not  cause 
large  increases  in  the  price  of  stainless  steel. 
If  sanctions  are  restored,  replacement  of 
Rhodeslan  ferrochrome  by  purchases  of  fer- 
rochrome from  other  foreign  producers  cost- 
ing an  additional  $100  per  ton  will  cost  the 
stainless  steel  Industry  only  slightly  over  $3 
million  annually,  not  the  $96  million  it  has 
predicted.  The  stainless  steel  producers  have 
not  passed  on  to  the  consumers  any  cost 
savings  that  may  have  come  from  breaking 
sanctions.  In  fact,  stainless  steel  producers 
have  recenUy  hiked  prices  by  2  to  4  percent 
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on  top  of  previous  price  increases  of  as  much 
as  6  percent  In  1973. 

7.  Sanctiona  are  an  effective  means  for 
bringing  peaceful  pressure  on  a  government. 
In  Rhodesia,  where  a  small  minority  domi- 
nates 95%  of  the  population,  sanctions  can 
serve  as  an  effective  and  legitimate  means  of 
bringing  the  black  majority  Into  the  politi- 
cal, economic  and  social  fabric  of  the  coun- 
try. Despite  US  faUure  to  fiUly  comply  with 
sanctions,  Rhodesia  has  suffered  severe  eco- 
nomic strain.  Not  only  have  sanctions  denied 
Bhodesla  access  to  the  capital  necessary  for 
economic  expansion  but  they  have  also  frus- 
trated efforts  to  obtain  materials  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  country's  agricul- 
tural, Industrial  and  military  capacity. 

8.  US  eon^pliance  uHth  sanctions  would 
provide  the  decisive  impetus  for  peaceful 
social  change  in  Rhodesia.  Internal  and  In- 
ternational observera  agree  that  repeal  of  the 
Byrd  amendment  would  probably  force  the 
Bhodeaian  government  to  undertake  serious 
negotiations  with  the  African  majority.  With 
Internal  forces  against  the  Smith  regime 
stronger  than  ever,  sanctions  represent  per- 
haps the  last  chance  for  obtalnLog  a  peace- 
ful settlement:  thus  averting  a  tragic  war 
that  could  engulf  that  entire  region  of 
Africa. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25,  1974 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
25,  this  year  we  again  have  the  opportu- 
nity In  this  free  Nation  of  ours  to  extend 
our  support  to  the  struggle  by  the  Bye- 
lorussian pecq>le  to  gain  their  freedom 
from  Russian  dominance.  It  was  on 
March  25,  1918.  that  the  Byelorussian 
peoide  proclaimed  their  national  In- 
dependence. Byelorussia  Is  one  of  the 
many  captive  nations  seeking  independ- 
ence from  the  dictates  from  Moscow. 

As  I  previously  have  spoken  In  support 
of  these  nations  seeing  their  freedom 
and  independoice.  I  am  privileged  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  do  so  In  behalf 
of  the  Byelorusslaa  people  today. 

As  the  Byelorussian-American  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
includes  in  one  of  their  recent  publica- 
tions on  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic — as  Byelorussia  is  referred  to 
today  by  the  U.S.S.R.: 

The  present  relations  of  Moscow  to  Bye- 
lorussia are  strictly  colonial  in  nature  and 
have  two  distinct  alma.  One  Is  to  exploit  the 
Byelorussian  natural  resouioes  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Huastan  Imperial  e^ianslon;  and  the 
other  Is  to  eradicate  Byelorussian  nationalism 
In  the  hope  of  fostering  a  homogeoaous 
Soviet  empire.  In  pursuit  of  these  policies, 
Xoeoow  has  implemented  the  following  meas- 
ures: only  Ruiwrians  are  permitted  to  occupy 
the  key  pooltiona  in  the  B88R;  the  industrial 
.  development  In  the  BSSB  Is  primarily  chan- 
neled for  the  express  purpose  of  developing 
the  Russian  empire  in  Siberia  and  Central 
Asia;  the  Byeloruaslan  language  ha  been  al- 
most completely  eliminated  from  administra- 
tive use,  from  Institutions  of  higher  learning, 
and  from  secondary  schools.  Still,  the  cease- 
less attacks  by  the  Communist  press  and 
radio  on  "Byelorussian  Bourgeois  National- 
Ism"  prove  that  these  policies  are  failing,  and 
that   Soviet  Russia   will   never  succeed   in 
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stifling  the  desire  of  the  Byelorussian  people 
for  their  national  freedom.  Just  as  Czartst 
Russia  failed  In  the  same  endeavor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  this  effort  today  to 
draw  expanded  attention  to  the  plight  of 
the  captive  nations,  and  in  behalf  of  Bye- 
lorussia, I  believe  it  appropriate  to  re- 
iterate my  support  for  the  independence 
of  captive  nations. 


AFL-CIO  EXPOSES  OIL  COMPANIES' 
LACK  OF  PATRIOTISM 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  cAUfoaNiA 
IN  THE  HOT7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25.  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  most  recent  edition  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  News,  dated  March  23.  contains 
some  very  interesting  information  in  this 
week's  Washington  Window  column.  Be- 
cause I  believe  that  the  average  Ameri- 
can will  find  this  Information  of  great 
interest,  I  am  Inserting  the  entire  column 
in  today's  Recoro  : 

Washington  Window 

Taxes  as  an  Instniment  of  economic  policy 
are  assuming  more  and  more  Importance. 
This  has  become  especially  so  Insofar  as  tax 
poUcy  Involves  the  giant  oU  corporations 
which  have  profited  enormously  through 
special  tax  loopholes.  Only  now  are  the 
American  people  beginning  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  oil  profits  growing  out  of  those  loop- 
holes that  have  long  marked  the  Industry. 

These  tax  benefits  also  were  granted  with 
fhe  presumed  Justification  that  the  money 
would  be  used  to  stimulate  research  and  de- 
velopment so  that  the  day  would  never  come, 
as  It  has  now  come,  when  the  American  peo- 
ple would  find  themselves  short  of  oU  and 
gasoline,  their  lifeline  to  a  sound  and  grow- 
ing economy.  It  hasn't  worked  out  that  way. 

Congress  Is  now  looking  Into  both  aspects 
of  these  tax  advantages  to  the  oU  corpora- 
tions. How  much  courage  It  wUl  show  In 
tackling  the  basic  problem  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  at  least  the  current  congressional 
investigations  are  giving  the  American  people 
a  chance  to  see  the  practical,  not  theoretical, 
resxUts  of  oU  tax  policy  over  the  past  haU- 
century. 

Here  are  the  tax  gUnmlcks  that  are  now 
tmder  scrutiny. 

The  oil  depletion  allowance:  Organized 
labor  has  told  Congress  that  there  Is  no  Jus- 
tification whatever  to  permit  continuance  of 
this  allowance  and  accompanying  drUling 
write-offs  on  foreign-produced  oU. 

The  House  Ways  &  Means  Committee  ten- 
tatively voted  to  lower  or  phase  out  the 
domestic  oU  depletion  allowance  although  It 
weakened  that  by  exempting  oU  subject  to 
government  price  controls.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  this  tax  break  alone  has  profited 
the  oU  corporations  by  as  much  as  $2  blUion 
a  year — ^money  which  has  gone  Into  new  In- 
vestments alntjad  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  re- 
search and  development  at  home  now  so 
desperately  needed. 

One  of  the  most  outrageous  tax  breaks  that 
the  oU  corporations  now  get  Is  their  right  to 
credit  royalties  they  pay  foreign  governments 
d(dlar-for-dollar  against  their  UJ3.  Uu»me 
taxes.  OrlglnaUy  these  royalties  were  consid- 
ered only  deductible  costs,  which  Is  where 
they  should  have  remained.  As  a  result  of 
wifciring  them  tax  credits,  the  oil  corporatloaa 
now  pay  far  more  In  taxes  to  foreign  countries 
than  they  do  to  the  United  States. 
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"The  foreign  tax  credit  has  encouraged  oil 
corporations,  as  well  as  other  multinational 
firms,  to  mvest  abroad  heavily  at  the  expense 
of  domestic  operations  and  American  Jobs," 
the  APL-CIO  told  Congress.  "This  abuse 
which  calls  upon  U.S.  taxpayers  to  subsidize 
the  overseas  operations  of  U.S.  corporations 
mvist  be  ended." 

Agam  oU  corporations,  like  other  multi- 
nationals, have  the  right  to  defer  their  tax 
obligations  to  the  United  States  until  such 
profits  are  brought  home,  which,  as  labor  has 
pointed  out,  may  be  never. 

On  top  of  all  these  tax  benefits,  the  oU  cor- 
porations have  long  enjoyed  the  closest  kind 
of  cooperation  with  governmental  power  In 
Washington,  especiaUy  with  the  Army  and 
Navy  which  have  rarely  fought  their  pricing 
policies.  Yet,  when  the  pinch  came.  It  was 
the  oU  Industry  that  played  Into  the  bands  of 
the  Arab  states  and  denied  oU  to  our  own  fleet 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

Nor  have  the  oU  companies  shown  much 
gratitude  for  the  tax  favon  they  have  re- 
ceived. Even  today,  the  vast  tonnage  of  oil 
tan^rs  that  are  owned  by  the  largest  of  the 
oU  corporations  fly  foreign  flags. 

One  of  the  "Justifications"  for  this  flouting 
of  their  elemental  duty  to  the  United  States 
is  that  these  ships  are  under  the  "effective 
control"  of  the  United  States.  Yet,  the  Ll- 
berian  government,  whose  flag  files  over  many 
of  these  tanken,  forbade  such  ships  to  en- 
gage In  military  shipping  to  Israel,  despite 
American  policy  to  support  that  country. 

It  is  not  often  that  so  complicated  a  sub- 
ject as  taxes  and  the  rationale  that  has  been 
used  to  legislate  them  are  so  vividly  exposed 
to  public  scrutiny  In  relatively  simple  terms. 
Labor's  complaints  that  tax  Justice  has  been 
grossly  abused  have  come  clearly  Into  view. 


THE  ANNIVERSARY  OP  BYELO- 
RUSSIAN INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  SANDMAN 

or  NZW  JEXSXT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25,  1974 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  March 
25  marks  the  anniversary  of  the  procla- 
mation of  Independence  by  the  people  of 
Byelorussia. 

After  the  Byelorussian  people  declared 
their  Indepedence,  they  were  able,  for  a 
few  brief  months,  to  live  according  to 
their  ideals  and  beliefs. 

The  Soviet  Government  which  now 
rules  the  Byelorussian  people  certainly 
does  not  represent  their  wishes  or  hc^es. 
but  merely  serves  as  an  instrument  of 
oppression.  Thus,  the  Byelorussian  peo- 
ple suffer  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
other  captive  peoples  of  communism  un- 
der a  cruel  dictatorship. 

As  thousands  of  American  citizens 
who  are  of  Byelorussian  ancestry  know, 
their  families  and  friends  still  in  Byelo- 
russia have  no  freedom  to  express  their 
deep  and  individual  liberty.  Today  all 
Americans  Join  with  our  fellow  citizens 
of  Byelorussian  ancestry  in  renewing  our 
own  devotion  to  the  principles  of  free- 
dom and  in  our  deeply  felt  hope  that  the 
d^  Is  not  far  off  when  the  people  of 
Beylorussla,  as  well  as  people  every- 
where, can  Join  us  In  our  enjoyment  of 
the  blessings  of  freedom. 
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BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDEIJCE 
DAY  1 


HON.  WILUAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25,  1974 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  this  memorable  day  which  marks  the 
56th  anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of 
the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic,  I 
take  pride  in  extending  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  Byelorxissians  who  live  in 
Cleveland  and  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States  and  especially  to  those  Byelorus- 
sians who  still  are  suffering  imder  the 
yoke  of  captivity  in  Byelorussia.  The 
darkness  of  the  cold  war  may  be  turning 
into  the  dawn  of  detente  as  evidenced  by 
President  Nixon's  and  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger's  negotiations  with  Soviet 
Party  Leader  Brezhnev  and  Premier 
Chou-en  Lai.  However,  a  detente  between 
nations  does  not  necessarily  mean  peace 
between  nations.  The  fact  is  that  there 
can  never  be  a  lasting  peace  in  this  world 
as  long  as  people  are  being  held  pris- 
oners: the  U.S.S.R.  is  a  "prison  house  of 
nations."  We  should  not  be  blind  to  this 
fact  in  our  dealings  with  the  Soviets. 

In  1920  Byelonissia  along  with  seven 
other  countries  fell  captive  to  Russian 
imperialism.  Relegated  to  the  status  of 
a  colony,  Byelorussia  has  since  struggled 
to  resist  the  Soviet's  methodical  exploi- 
tation of  their  rich  resources  and  eradi- 
cation of  their  strong  nationalism.  Un- 
der the  totalitarian  communistic  system, 
the  people  have  been  forcibly  deprived  of 
all  their  human  rights  and  freedoms 
smd  over  6  million  people  of  their  lives 
during  these  56  years  of  oppression. 

The  Byelorussians  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  freedom  and  a  well-developed 
culture  ever  since  the  15th  century.  In 
the  16th  century,  the  country  then 
known  as  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Litva 
experienced  their  golden  age  highlighted 
by  the  widespread  use  of  their  language 
and  an  advanced  legal  system  as  set 
down  in  their  judicial  code,  the  "Lltouski 
Statut,"  which  was  used  throughout 
Europe. 

Such  a  people  cannot  submit  to  being 
oppressed  very  easily.  On  the  contrary 
the  Byelorussians  have  fought  at  every 
opportunity  for  liberation.  In  1920  there 
were  armed  uprisings  in  the  Slutsk  dis- 
trict and  in  1922  in  Vyelizh,  Homel.  In 
1944  at  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War 
the  Second  All-Byelorussian  Congress 
convened  In  Mensk,  annulled  all  treaties 
made  by  the  occupational  governments, 
approved  the  proclamation  of  inde- 
pendence of  the  Byelorussian  Democratic 
Republic,  and  elected  the  Byelorussian 
Central  Council.  However,  the  Soviet 
troops  again  invaded  the  country. 

Is  It  right  for  a  country  blatantly  to 
abuse  and  violate  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Humfui  Rights  without  facing  re- 
prisals as  the  U.S.S.R.  has  done?  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  an  expert 
on  Soviet  affairs : 
The  cardinal  objective  of  Moscow  and  Its 
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syndicate  members  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  acquisition  of  Free  World 
agreement  to  the  permanent  captivity  of 
their  dominated  peoples,  but  the  captive 
nations  themselves  will  from  time  to  time 
Impress  themselves  on  Ftee  World  attention. 
If  not  on  Its  prudent  and  Insurable  aid. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  observance  of 
this  day  as  the  56th  anniversary  of  the 
Byelorussian  Independence  Day  will 
serve  to  renew  the  knowledge  of  the 
captive  nation's  plight  in  our  minds.  In 
the  spirit  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
resolution  which  was  first  introduced  in 
the  86th  Congress  and  was  quite  effective 
in  making  our  knowledge  known  to  the 
Soviet  Union  leaders,  I  have  introduced 
the  following  concurrent  resolution: 
H.  Con.  Res.  29 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  was 
founded  upon  and  long  cherished  the  prin- 
ciples of  self-determination  and  freedom; 
and 

Whereas  these  principles,  expressed  In  the 
sovereign  quality  of  nations,  are  the  very 
reason  for  the  existence  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, as  set  forth  in  the  charter  of  that 
world  organization;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  all  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations  have  sol- 
emnly pledged  themselves  to  make  these 
principles  universal  and  to  extend  their  bene- 
fits to  all  peoples;  and 

Whereas,  on  December  10,  1948,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  passed 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
which  was  accepted  both  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, defining  said  rights  as  relating  to 
citizens  of  all  member  states;  and 

Whereas,  since  1918  Soviet  communism 
has,  through  the  most  brutal  aggression  and 
force,  deprived  millions  of  formerly  free  peo- 
ples of  their  right  to  self-determination;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  unanimously  expressed  In  Public  Law 
86-90,  approved  July  17,  1959,  its  revulsion 
at  the  continued  enslavement  of  the  peoples 
of  Eastern  and  East  Central  Europe  who  were 
described  by  the  said  public  law  as  captive 
nations;  and 

Whereas  the  Hungarian,  Polish,  Czech,  Slo- 
vak, Carpatho-Ruthenlan,  Latvian,  Lithua- 
nian, Estonian,  East  German,  Rumanian, 
Bulgarian,  Albanian,  Ukramian,  and  White 
Ruthenlan  pe<^les  may  only  look  to  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations  for 
the  restoration  of  their  national  self-deter- 
mination and  political  Independence;  and 

Whereas  the  member  nations  of  the 
United  Nations  have  failed  to  bring  before 
the  General  Assembly  for  successful  discus- 
sion the  problem  of  self-determination  and 
political  Independence  of  the  peoples  of  East- 
ern Europe;  and 

Whereas,  despite  the  numerous  resolutions 
passed  by  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly, Russian  occupation  troops  are  still 
maintained  in  Hungary  and  the  issue  of  their 
removal  has  not  come  up  for  discussion  in 
the  Assembly  since  1962;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  vital  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  and  to  the  perpetuation 
of  free  civilization  that  the  nations  of  the 
world  act  In  concert  through  the  forum  of 
the  United  Nations  in  demanding  national 
self-determination  and  political  independ- 
ence for  the  peoples  enslaved  by  Communist 
governments;  and 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  article  U,  section  2, 
vests  In  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  treaties  and  to  appoint 
Ambassadors:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
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Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized 
and  requested  to  instruct  the  United  States 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  to  request 
at  the  1974  session,  that  (1)  the  United  Na- 
tions Insist  upon  the  fulfillment  of  its  char- 
ter provisions  based  on  self-determination 
of  all  peoples  in  the  form  of  the  sovereign 
equality  of  states  and  condemnation  of 
colonial  rule;  and  (2)  the  Soviet  Union  be 
asked  to  abide  by  Its  United  Nations  mem- 
bership obligations  concerning  colonialisin 
and  interference  with  the  sovereignty  of 
other  nations  through  the  withdrawal  of  all 
Soviet  Russia  troops  and  agents  from  other 
nations  now  under  Communist  rule  and 
through  returning  to  their  respective  home- 
land all  political  prisoners  now  in  prison  and 
labor  camps;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  further  authorized  and  requested 
to  use  all  diplomatic,  treaty-making,  and 
appointive  powers  vested  In  him  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  to  augment 
and  support  actions  taken  by  the  United 
States  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  in 
the  interest  of  self-determination  and  polit- 
ical independence  of  these  nations. 
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THE  PEOPLE  DO  NOT  BELIEVE  IT 


WE'RE  BETTING  ON  THE  UNITED 
STATES 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25.  1974 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
the  many  problems  that  our  Nation  is 
facing  today,  we  do  possess  the  strength 
and  ability  to  meet  those  problems  and 
build  an  even  better  Nation  in  the  years 
to  come.  I  believe  that  the  following 
article  points  out  some  of  the  fine  aspects 
of  America  that  certainly  deserve  our 
attention: 

We'be  Betting  on  the  Untteo  States 

Last  Fall,  In  hundreds  of  cities  and  towns 
across  America  the  United  Appeal  exceeded 
the  quota,  as  did  the  Heart  Fund,  Cancer 
Crusade  and  Children's  Services.  In  spite  of 
higher  cost  of  living,  Americans  dug  deeper 
Into  slimmer  pocketbooks  to  help  people  less 
fortunate  than  themselves. 

In  spite  of  cold  ingratitude  and  often  ac- 
tual hostility,  almost  worldwide,  when  dis- 
aster strikes  anywhere,  the  United  States  is 
first  In  line  with  help. 

In  many  hundreds  of  U.S.  cities  and  towns 
Big  Brothers,  Scouts,  Boys'  Clubs,  Junior 
Achievement  programs.  Police  Athletic 
Leagues  and  many  more  are  manned  and 
managed  by  adults  who  volunteer  their 
hard-won  leisure  to  help  youngsters  on  the 
way  up. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  American  mothers 
and  fathers  give  up  the  happiness  of  home 
life  to  moonlight  so  that  two  Jobs  can  take 
better  care  of  their  children  and  provide 
some  security  for  them,  in  these  days  of 
cruel  inflation. 

It  is  reliably  reported  that  more  than  400.- 
000  college  students  volimteer  as  teacher* 
hospital  orderlies,  school  guards — any  useful 
endeavor  they  can  find. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of 
reasons  we're  betting  on  the  United  States 
and  a  glorious  future  for  this  wonderful 
country  of  ours. 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25.  1974 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Al  Julius, 
a  television  reporter,  recently  conducted 
a  sidewalk  survey  in  downtown  Pitts- 
burgh to  determine  how  the  public  felt 
about  the  gasoline  shortage.  To  his 
amazement,  not  one  of  the  persons  he 
questioned  believed  a  real  shortage 
existed. 

Mr.  Julius  told  his  station  KDKA 
viewers: 

They  all  said  it  was  contrived. 

His  film  clips  showed  most  of  those 
interviewed  grabbing  at  his  word  "rip- 
off"  to  describe  their  opinions  of  the 
"crisis."  They  blamed  mainly  the  big  oil 
companies.  Some  saw  an  alliance  be- 
tween the  petroleum  giants  and  the 
Nixon  administration.  "Collusion  is  the 
term,"  one  man  declared. 

The  consensus  wsis  that  the  oil  firms 
have  purposely  kept  gasoline  from  the 
motorists  to  force  up  prices.  Vast  stores 
of  the  fuel,  hidden  away  from  public 
scrutiny,  are  In  the  coimtry,  awaiting 
release  only  when  the  absolute  top  figure 
can  be  gotten  at  the  service  stations. 
This  was  the  general  belief. 

Thus,  so  it  appears,  we  face  not  only 
what  President  Nixon  now  labels  "the 
fuel  problem,"  but  also  an  Immense  pop- 
ular cynicism  which,  unless  relieved, 
bodes  ill  for  the  future  of  the  Nation. 
This  lack  of  people's  trust  in  statements 
of  their  highest  governmental  officials 
and  of  Immense  corporations  serving 
them  in  a  field  of  marked  importance  is 
a  matter  certainly  of  grave  concern. 

It  means,  first  of  all  to  the  oil  com- 
panies, that  the  Intense  and  costly  pub- 
lic relations  campaign — pages  upon 
pages  of  tuivertising,  the  appearance  of 
top  corporation  executives  on  TV  and 
radio  panel  programs,  and  so  forth — has 
failed — completely  in  the  case  of  the  Al 
Julius'  findings  In  Pittsburgh. 

It  means,  too,  that  fuel  czar  Simon 
and  others  handling  the  problem  on  the 
Federal  level  are  not  getting  their  story 
across.  Certainly,  they  have  tried  vigor- 
ously to  convince  the  people  that  a  crisis 
exists.  But  their  efforts  have  failed 
among  those  interviewed  in  Pittsburgh 
and,  we  can  suspect  from  this  with 
others  on  other  sidewalks  across  the 
country. 

And  why? 

The  answer  was  evident  In  the  Julius* 
Interviews.  The  disbelief  has  arisen 
chiefly  from  the  fact  that  the  oil  inter- 
ests have  profited  tremendously  from  the 
shortage  situation.  No  amount  of  expla- 
nation or  rationalization  of  this  in  the 
Industry  ads  suid  statements  has  wiped 
the  suspicions  from  the  public  mind  that 
the  corporations  saw  a  "get-lt-while-we- 
can,"  opportunity  in  the  crisis  and  made 
the  most  of  it  without  regard  for  any- 
thing except  their  own  treasuries. 

The  profits  reports,  usually  foimd  on 
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the  financial  pages,  made  page  1  in  the 
newspapers.  Third-quarter  profits  at  rec- 
ord levels — staggering.  Indeed,  in  the  per- 
centage Increases,  Gulf  up  153  percent. 
Occidental,  perhaps  hitting  the  top  figure 
for  the  Industry,  up  172  percent.  Exxon 
scoring  the  biggest  annual  profit  ever 
earned  by  any  Industrial  company — $2.4 
billion  after  taxes.  The  third-quarter 
burst  was  not  overlooked,  of  course.  It 
came  while  the  shortage  hit  hard  and  as 
lineups  first  formed  at  the  service  sta- 
tions. 

There  is  little  wonder,  in  view  of  this, 
that  our  once  stable  society  has  become 
cynical,  critlcsd,  and  increasingly  angered 
over  what  the  people  see  as  conspiracies 
at  the  highest  level — of  Government  and 
industry  to  play  them  for  suckers. 

We  may  agree  that  the  oil  companies 
need  huge  profits  to  meet  the  costs  of 
finding  new  sources  of  supply — the  chief 
explanation  for  their  profits  bonanza. 
And  we  can  accept,  also,  their  report  that 
comparisons  between  the  1973  figures 
and  those  of  the  year  previous  are  mis- 
leading because,  for  some  reason,  1972 
was  a  bad  year  for  the  business. 

We,  too,  can  buy  their  storr  that,  over 
a  spread  of  years,  the  oil  giants^ave  not 
profited  to  any  greater  degree  than  other 
industries.  But,  even  so,  the  hard,  cruel 
truth  remains — one  which  has  had  seri- 
ous effect  on  the  minds  of  the  American 
people.  The  largest  profits  came  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1973.  And  they  came 
while  the  public  was  subjected  to  a  sud- 
den fuel  shortage  and  the  attendant 
hardships. 

The  will  on  the  part  of  tiie  companies 
to  make  the  most  of  a  public  dilemma 
cannot  be  alibied  or  justified.  The  Nation 
was  wronged  and  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  Government,  as  agent  for  the  people, 
to  see  these  "windfall"  profits  taxed  away 
and  that  an  example  is  set  which  will 
prevent  such  emergency  profiteering  in 
the  future. 

I,  {IS  a  Congressman,  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Julius  and  his  radio  station  for  bring- 
ing attention  to  the  way  the  people  feel 
about  this.  The  Pittsburgh  Interviews 
contain  a  very  important  message  for 
Washington. 


11500  BANANAS  ON  PIKE'S  PEAK 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAUrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  25.  1974 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  a  vote 
of  6  to  3  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  turned 
back  efforts  by  environmental  zealots  to 
force  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
operate  Lake  Powell  dam  on  the  Colo- 
rado River  to  operate  at  half  its  storage 
capacity. 

Had  these  single-minded  nature  en- 
thusiasts prevailed,  water  for  the  arid 
West  would  become  even  more  scarce  and 
electrical  shortages  made  even  more 
severe. 
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Now  they  have  zeroed  in  on  surface 
coal  mining  using  H.R.  11500  as  the 
vehicle  to  arrogantly  piirsue  environ- 
mental objectives  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  equal  and  accepted  values  in  our 
society.  If  they  are  allowed  to  prevail  our 
energy-dependent  society  will  lack  not 
only  what  it  needs  for  comforts,  but  what 
it  needs  for  survival. 

Congress  must  blow  the  whistle  on  this 
kind  of  extremism.  We  can  have  coal  and 
respect  for  the  environment  at  the  same 
time  with  a  balanced  bill  to  regulate  sur- 
face coal  mining. 

To  do  otherwise  would  be  as  zany  as 
trying  to  grow  bananas  on  Pike's  Peak. 


PIPTY-SrXTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  PROCLAMATION  OP  INDE- 
PENDENCE OP  THE  BYELORUS- 
SIAN  DEMOCRAHC    REPUBLIC 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25.  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
March  25, 1974,  marks  the  anniversary  of 
great  significance  for  American  citizens 
of  Byelorussian  origin.  On  this  day,  Bye- 
lorussians in  the  United  States  and  in 
other  countries  of  the  free  world  will 
celebrate  the  56th  smniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  independence  of  the 
Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic.  In 
Byelorussia,  this  national  observance  of 
independence  is  replaced  by  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution,  which 
signifies  the  conquest  and  subordination 
of  Byelorussia  to  Soviet  Russia. 

The  Byelorussian  National  Congress 
was  dispersed  by  the  Soviet  Russian 
Army  on  December  17,  1917.  Despite  this 
suppression,  the  Council  of  the  Byelorus- 
sion  Democratic  Republic  proclaimed  the 
Independence  of  the  Byelorussian  State 
on  March  25,  1918.  In  opposition  to  this, 
this  Soviet  Russian  Government  of  Mos- 
cow created  its  own  fictitious  state,  the 
Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic, 
Including  It  into  the  U.S.S.R.  The  com- 
munistic rulers  imposed  severe  oppres- 
sion and  mercilessly  exploited  the  Byel- 
orussian people. 

Despite  continuous  terror  in  Byelorus- 
sia, the  Byelorussians  fought  at  every 
opportimlty  for  liberation  from  Soviet 
Russian  domination.  There  were  armed 
uprisings  in  the  Slutsk  district  in  1920 
and  In  Vyelizh,  Homel,  and  other  areas 
in  1922.  At  the  end  of  World  War  n, 
on  June  27,  1944,  the  Second  All- 
Byelorussian  Congress  convened  in 
Minsk.  This  Congress  annuled  all 
treaties  involving  Byelorusssia  that  had 
been  made  by  occupational  governments, 
approved  the  proclamation  of  independ- 
ence of  Byelorussian  Democratic  Repub- 
lic, and  elected  the  Byelorussian  Central 
Council  as  the  only  national  Byelorus- 
sian representation.  Byelorussia  was  con- 
quered again,  however,  by  Soviet  Russia. 

In  1973,  the  Soviet  Russian  Govern- 
ment introduced  a  new  economic  and  ad- 
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ministrative  redlstrictiiig  dlvkUng  the 
entire  territory  of  tlie  U;3JS.R.  into  seven 
districts.  This  partition  oomfdetely  tg- 
noree  tbe  existing  ethnic  groutm  and 
their  individual  rapubUcs  vlthJa  the 
U.S.S.R.  Tills  new  administrative  parU- 
tion  is  based  on  the  aim  to  Increase  the 
solidailtr  a£  the  Russian  emitire  and 
consolidate  non-Russian  nationalities 
into  a  single  Soviet  Rossian  mUiap. 

Mr.  SfieaiEer,  at  a  time  when  "d^nte" 
has  a  mr*Uc  fmiing  to  some  people,  we 
must  keep  in  mind  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  a  slave  state  and  that  the  actlvUies  of 
oppression  still  continue  against  the  non- 
Russian  peoples  of  the  U£SJL  I  take 
this  occasion  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Members  to  the  anniversary  of  Bye- 
lorussian independence  and  to  emphasize 
the  historic  points  that  too  oftien  are 
overlooked.  ' 


THE  CASE  FOR  GfUN  CONTRCiL 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    MASBALHUBtlia 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  ftEFRBBOrTATTfES 
MomOav.  Murch  25.  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speakdr.  on 
March  15.  a  short  article  of  mine  om  gun 
control  was  included  In  the  Lawrence 
EaeJe  TillMme.  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  Important 
points  of  the  pro  gun  control  effort,  by 
inserting  in  today's  Cobgbessional 
R«0OBD  a  copy  of  the  article: 
Totr'BX  Mou  ijKiXT  To  Shoot  Yocb  Wirx 

(By  iiM:m*B.  J.  Hkmnwetam) 
lAst  September.  WillUm  Fauoeto.  inttatod 
because  his  o«r  bad  run  out  at  g»»  stepped 
ooto  tbe  sidewalk  and  began  to  sbout  acd 
wave  a  plstoL  Two  women  came  out  of  a 
nearby  apartment  to  chedc  on  tlie  commo- 
tion, and  Mr.  Pauneto  shot  both  of  tltem. 
A  mob  nade  wp  of  the  women^B  frteads  tlien 
engulfed  tlk*  aaan  and  beat  bias  to  «eatli. 
wttb    hla    own  gna   «»   tlae 


A  day  later,  in  anotber  city.  Patrick  Acton 
Boet  with  his  ewtranged  wife  to  hithm  their 
divorce  settlement.  After  pleading  for  a  last 
embrace,  Mr.  Acton  shot  his  wife  In  her  side 
with  a  handgtm,  then  killed  hlmaelf. 

Last  Worembet.  In  a  third  Amutcan  «tty,  a 
IS-year-old  high  setMoI  student  ooDcluAed 
an  argument  with  a  classmate  by  abooting 
bim  fataUy  with  a  pistai. 

And  la  December,  in  a  fourth  American 
city,  a  raajo.  used  a  ban.1gua  to  klU  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clyde  Steele,  his  next  door  neighbor*, 
while  the  three  of  them  stood  on  their  front 
lawns  arguing  about  raking  leaves. 

The  accounts  nvunber  16,  17,  38  and  60  In 
a  series  of  newspaper  artldea  Pre  been  In- 
serting in  tbe  oimgressloDal  Record  for  tbe 
last  etglit  BMSfiths.  My  Intent  has  been  to 
docuDsent  tbe  slaughter  which  sterna  from 
having  guns,  especially  handguns,  aroitnd  as 
much  as  wo  Americans  do. 

These  four  Incidents  are  grouped  together 
In  my  own  mind  because  they  all  ttmoem 
murder  oommttted  by  handgun  aml4  ordi- 
nary, everyday  American  ctrcumatences. 
None  invol^md  a  "criminal"— except  tJiat.  of 
course,  the  taaordguos  In  question  nrjglnaily 
might  have  been  purchased  in  the  hop0  they 
would  provide  protection  against  crli^lnals. 

In  terms  of  my  personal  attitxides,  our 
American  Inclination  to  tbe  casual  use  aad 
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mls-uae  of  guns  has  always  troubled  me. 
When  I  was  elected  to  Congress,  I  Invcdved 
myself  In  t3ie  debate  over  gun  control  by 
beginning  tbe  Record  Inserts  and  writing 
an  article  on  "Tbm  Politics  oT  Qua  Oontrot" 
for  Tbe  Nation  nmgaslne. 

Tben.  OB  Peb.  7.  ae  one  outwuMe  of  this 
prooess  of  study,  I  reached  a  major  poUcy 
decision  and  Introduced  a  bin  into  tbe  House 
of  Bepresentatlves  to  prohibit  the  possession 
of  handguns  by  the  general  public. 

In  my  opinion,  one  set  of  facts  stands  out 
from  the  flurry  o*  statistics  which  tends  to 
aecompany  any  debate  on  tbe  gxin  issue. 
According  to  the  FBI,  31  per  cent  (5,471 
deattis)  oC  all  this  country's  murders  In 
11)72  were  committed  witliln  families,  or 
as  a  result  of  romantic  entanglements. 
Another  41  percent  (7.593  deaths)  grew  out 
of  disputes  and  arguments,  presumably.  In 
many  eaees,  between  people  who  kxtew  e»ch 
other. 

These  numbers  are  worn  from  ov«r-use; 
tbey  MO  logger  taave  the  power  to  sbock  us. 
But  obscured  behind  these  dlsenU>odied 
figures  Is  a  national  tragedy : 

In  the  attempt  to  protect  ourselves 
against  criminal  elements  and  preserve  a 
meamae  of  self-eufBcleAcy.  we  have  ended 
up  kflltng  each  other  instead  of  our  expected 
aggrassors. 

This  Is  why,  in  a  abatement  accompany- 
ing Introduction  of  my  h*ndgua  leg^Iatlon. 
I  described  my  objective  as  the  raUflcatlon 
of  a  dlsamutment  pact  among  ourselves. 

I  simply  do  not  believe  that  the  73  per 
cent  of  ftrearms  fatalttlee  tn  1973  which 
were  non-criminal  would  have  occurred  If 
hMidguns,  re^>onslble  for  tbe  great  majority 
at  flrcarma  deaths,  were  not  so  eaeUy 
available.  I  am  oonvtneed  that  we  can  save 
an  appreciable  number  of  lives  by  remov- 
iBg  handguns  from  public  use. 

In  reviewing  the  mall — much  of  it  In  dis- 
agreement— which  I  have  received  since 
Introducing  tbe  handgun  Mieasure,  it's 
beooMM  dear  to  me  tbat  those  wbo  wirii  to 
maintain  tbe  easy  aoeesilfalUty  ct  handguns 
are  moat  latefeated  m  tbeir  aUe«<ed  value 
as  a  means  of  self -protection. 

Yet  Dr.  arui^n  Bisenhower's  Cooimls- 
slon  on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Violence^  In  evaluating  this  claim  for  the 
usefalneee  of  handguns,  concluded  that  fOr 
every  thief  stopped  by  a  homeowaer  with  a 
pistol,  four  oUner  boBoeowners  or  ttieir 
retattves  were  killed  in  baodgun  accidents. 
We  OHist  find  a  way  to  curb  crime  in  this 
couniry.  and  the  deaire  of  cltioens  to 
protect  themselves  Is  thoroughly  under- 
standable. But  tbe  hard  facts  tell  us  that 
handguns  do  not  help  In  self-protection  as 
often  as  they  contribute  to  self-destruction, 
and  to  the  ending  of  otber  lives. 

It  seems  to  me  that  consideration  of  this 
proposition  should  be  the  core  of  the  gun 
control  question.  Unless  tt  can  be  success- 
fully rebutted  by  those  who  want  to  keep 
handguns  available.  It  Should  give  all  of  ua 
ample  reason  for  doubting  the  wisdom  of  the 
current  sltuatloa. 
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BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 


or 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVIS 

Monday,  March  25.  1974 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day marks  the  56th  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  Independence  by  Uie 
ByeloruBsisui  Donocratlc  RepubUc.  It  la 

a  proud  day  which  Byelorussian  people 


in  this  coimtry  and  aroimd  the  world  win 
celebrate. 

But  because  of  continued  oppression 
by  the  Soviet  Unioo,  the  people  of  Byelo- 
russia  are  unable  to  join  their  comrades 
throughout  the  world  In  this  celebration. 

Shortly  after  the  Council  of  the  Byelo- 
russian Democratic  Republic  formed  the 
Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic  on 
March  25. 1918,  the  Soviet  Union  crushed 
the  hopes  for  this  young  democracy  by 
creating  its  own  state,  the  Byelorussian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic.  While  the  Rus- 
sians may  have  succeeded  in  forcing 
their  totalitarian  state  on  the  people  ol 
Bs^elorussla.  they  have  been  unable  to  ex- 
tinguish the  flame  of  freedom  lit  by  these 
courageous  people  56  years  ago. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Byelorussia  that  they  continue  to- 
day to  risk  their  lives  in  their  fight  for 
independence.  They  have  been  supported 
in  this  struggle  by  the  undying  efforts  of 
Americans  of  Byelorussian  descent. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  these  Byelorus- 
sian-Americans in  commemorating  this 
historic  occasion.  It  is  essential  for  the 
free  people  of  the  world  to  recognize  this 
day,  so  that  the  captive  Byelorussians 
know  they  are  not  ak»e  in  their  fight.  I 
hope,  as  I  am  sure  all  free  people  do,  that 
the  day  will  soon  come  when  Byelorus- 
sia and  ail  her  people  will  once  again  be 
independent. 


STATEMENT  ON  BYELORUSSIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  irrw  toix 
IN  THE  HODSfi  OF  BEFRESENTATIVES 

MoaOay.  March  25.  1974 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  Yoi*.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, imder  the  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  M- 
lowlng; 

Btixorussian  Independence 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  I  want  to  psy 
tribute  to  the  many  brave  Byelorussians  wbo 
continue  to  strive  for  the  restoration  «< 
freedom  for  their  homeland.  In  this  era  ct 
"detente",  I  think  it  is  Important  to  keep  in 
■mad  tbe  basic  dlSerenoe  between  tbe  United 
States  and  ttie  USBM. :  tiie  right  of  tbe  peo- 
ple to  freely  choose  tbeir  government.  The 
determination  of  the  pec^le  of  Byelorussia 
and  others  Uke  them  around  the  world,  to 
fight  for  their  freedom  in  the  face  of  oppres- 
sion, is  inspirational  in  these  troubled  times. 

Today  marks  tbe  Seth  anniversary  of  that 
one  brief  moment  m  is  18  when  the  Byelorus- 
sian National  Council  declared  Independence, 
ending  nearly  3^4  centuries  of  foreign  dosdi- 
nation.  The  Byelorussians  were  only  able  to 
enjoy  their  freedom  a  few  short  months  be- 
fore their  sovereignty  was  crushed,  as  hi^i- 
pened  to  many  sister  nations,  by  tbe  fist  of 
the  Red  Army. 

And  so  today,  tbe  Byelorussian  people  live 
under  a  OoDununlat  regime  imposed  upon 
them  by  tbe  Soviet  Union. 

Tbrougbout  their  history,  the  Byelorus- 
sian people  have  transmitted  from  gener- 
ation to  generation  their  national  Indentlty, 
their  cultural  Indentlty,  and  more  important, 
tbe  knowledge  of  wbat  tt  Is  to  be  free  and 
the  desire  for  this  freedom. 

History  bM  proven  that  no  dictatorship 
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has  ever  succeeded  In  holding  a  people  In 
bondage  forever.  The  time  will  come  once 
again  when  the  Byelorussians  will  Uve  In  a 
nation.  Until  that  time,  I  can  assure  Ameri- 
cans of  Byelorussian  descent  that  America 
win  not  forget  their  plight  and  that  we  will 
continue  to  support  and  pray  for  that 
moment  In  history  when  Justice  and  freedom 
reign  and  the  people  of  Byelorussia  again 
have  their  Independence. 


STUCKEY  OFFERS  AN  ALTERNATIVE 
TO  FEDERAL  INSURANCE  REGU- 
LATION 


HON.  W.  S.  (BILL)  STUCKEY 

OP   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25.  1974 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  may  be 
just  a  matter  of  months,  some  say,  before 
the  Federal  Government  sets  up  another 
bureaucracy  to  regulate  yet  another  as- 
pect of  public  life.  The  victim  this  time 
would  be  States'  rights  in  the  field  of  au- 
tomobile insurance  regulation.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  a  bill  now  pending  before  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
which  would  impose  a  uniform  Federal 
system  of  no-fault  insurance  on  every 
State  regardless  of  their  own  particular 
needs  and  would  set  up  a  Federsd  bureau- 
cracy complete  with  Federal  Insurance 
agents  to  do  what  the  States  have  been 
doing  well  for  most  of  this  century. 

Although  I  am  an  acknowledged  op- 
ponent of  this  Federal  legislation,  I  am 
in  favor  of  the  no-fault  approach  to  auto 
insurance  reform.  I  think  we  can  all 
agree  that  the  time  has  come  for  us,  the 
people,  to  have  a  better  automobile  in- 
surance system,  one  that  is  good  for  us. 
Tou  know  as  well  tis  I  do  how  slow  some 
insurance  compsmies  can  be  in  passing  off 
claims.  And  there  are  many  examples  of 
Innocent  accident  victims  receiving 
nothing  from  their  auto  insurance  even 
after  paying  premiums  for  years.  I  am 
concerned  that  the  high  cost  of  insur- 
ance reflects  dollars  si}ent  on  things 
other  than  compensating  victims.  I  am 
concerned,  too,  that  it  is  often  dlflacult 
to  get  and  keep  insurance — at  affordable 
premiums. 

So,  today,  I  am  Introducing  a  bill 
which  will  preserve  for  the  States  their 
traditional  role  as  Insurance  regulators. 
My  bill  would  create  a  system  that  will 
compensate  every  victim  of  every  auto 
accident  for  all  reasonable  medical,  hos- 
pital, and  rehabilitation  costs.  Second,  it 
would  pay  the  victim  what  he  would  have 
earned  but  for  the  Injury  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $1,000  per  month,  with  a  total 
limit  of  $25,000.  If  an  insured  has  in- 
come greater  than  $1,000  per  month,  he 
may  purchase  additional  wage  loss  pro- 
tection at  a  low  cost.  Third,  it  would  pro- 
vide that  each  State  establish  reasonable 
limits  for  all  replacement  services  loss, 
survivor's  loss,  and  survivor's  replace- 
ment services  loss.  Fourth,  since  my  plan 
provides  recovery  of  economic  loss  for  all 
persons,  it  simultaneously  restricts  each 
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person's  right  to  sue,  except  when  losses 
exceed  insurance  benefits  and  when  in- 
juries are  serious  or  fatal.  In  these  cases, 
victims  may  sue  for  economic  loss,  as  well 
as  for  "pain  and  suffering,"  subject  to  a 
$2,500  deduction. 

Finally,  insurance  under  my  plan  is 
compulsory.  This  means  if  you  fail  to 
provide  insurance  for  yourself,  you  are 
denying  compensation  only  to  yourself 
because,  imder  no-fault,  accident  victims 
recover  only  from  their  own  insurer. 

In  order  for  a  State  plan  to  meet  min- 
imum standards,  it  must  incorporate 
provisions  making  the  basic  compulsory 
insurance  available  to  all  persons  who 
own  motor  vehicles.  Severe  limitations  on 
arbitrary  cancellation  by  insurance  com- 
panies and  protection  against  nonre- 
newal must  be  provided  by  the  States. 

The  States  have  2  years  to  enact  a 
minimum  plan  such  as  I  have  described. 
If  a  State  does  not  enact  such  a  plan,  an 
alternative  no-fault  program  takes  effect 
in  the  State  until  it  adopts  those  mini- 
mum requirements.  The  alternative  plan 
places  no  limitations  on  the  total  benefits 
receivable.  Work  loss  benefits  would  be 
paid  at  a  maximum  rate  of  approxi- 
mately $1,000  per  month  until  the  injured 
person  was  able  to  return  to  work;  bene- 
fits for  replacement  services,  survivor's 
loss,  and  survivor's  replacement  services 
loss  would  be  paid  for  as  long  as  the  loss 
occurs,  subject  to  a  $200  per  week  maxi- 
mum. Compensation  for  economic  loss 
would  be  provided  by  the  basic  insurance. 
Protection  against  noneconomic  loss 
could  be  purchased  by  each  motorist,  in 
addition  to  the  basic  package.  By  busing 
insurance,  the  need  for  compensation 
through  litigation  would  be  greatly  re- 
duced; therefore,  lawsuits  in  most  situa- 
tions would  be  curtailed. 

While  establishing  minimum  no-fault 
standards,  the  bill  does  not  place  the 
States  in  a  no-fault  straltjacket.  The  bill 
specifically  directs  States  to  continue  to 
regulate  insurance,  including  setting  of 
rates,  determination  of  coverage  for 
property  damage,  setting  of  deductible 
levels.  Investigation  of  claims,  litigation 
procedures,  limits  on  work  loss  benefits, 
coversige  of  motorcycles  and  provision  for 
cancellation  and  nonrenewal  of  insur- 
ance. In  short,  each  State  would  continue 
to  make  decisions  about  extremely  im- 
portant aspects  of  its  new  auto  accident 
compensation  plan.  Determining  whether 
a  State  no-fault  plan  is  in  accordance 
with  the  minimum  standards  is  the  only 
operational  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government. 


SOUTH  HIGH  REBEL  BASKETBALL 
CHAMPIONS 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or   MARTIiAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25.  1974 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
South  Hagerstown  High  School  Rebels 
won  the  class  A  basketball  champion- 
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ship  for  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congrat- 
ulate the  players  and  the  coaches  on 
this  outstanding  achievement. 

The  Rebels  had  a  25-0  seEuson.  Head 
coach  Nick  Scallion  directed  his  team 
against  some  very  diflBcult  opposition 
with  no  losses  during  the  season.  The 
city  of  Hagerstown  in  recognition  of  the 
team's  achievements  has  imdertaken  a 
testimonial  banquet  to  honor  the  play- 
ers and  coaches.  The  team's  efforts  are 
especially  commendable  since  the  State's 
beisketball  championships  go  quite  often 
to  the  larger  schools  from  the  metro- 
politan area. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  following 
for  their  outstanding  athletic  ability  and 
participation  on  the  top  basketball  team 
m  the  State:  Head  coach,  Nick  Scallion; 
assistant  coach.  Herb  Hardin;  assistant 
coach,  Tom  Hicks ;  and  the  players,  Stan 
Jones,  Ronnie  Miller,  Tom  Alexander, 
Norman  Kelly,  Jim  Fraley,  Jim  Banks, 
Mike  Brashears,  Steve  Youngblood, 
James  Campbell,  Ronnie  Baltimore, 
Tim  Evans,  Dave  Mowen,  Chuck  Hill, 
Michael  Needy,  Frank  Moten.  Also  de- 
serving recognition  are  the  team  man- 
agers: Rex  Maddin,  Mark  Catherman, 
and  Phil  Amett.  These  men  have  brought 
honors  to  Hagersto^Ti  and  South  Hag- 
erstown High  School. 


BILL  TO  AID  TRUCKERS 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  25,  1974 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  truckers 
who  are  again  threatening  to  strike  do 
have  some  legitimate  complaints  and  de- 
serve to  have  their  story  heard.  At  a  re- 
cent meeting  in  Carlinville,  HI.,  more 
than  200  truckers  told  me  of  the  myriad 
of  Federal  and  State  regulations  which 
confront  them  as  they  drive  their  trucks 
to  various  areas  of  the  Nation.  For  ex- 
ample, each  State  has  its  own  regulations 
governing  height,  weight,  length,  maxi- 
mum axle  load,  as  well  as  licensing  re- 
quirements for  each  truck.  These  regu- 
lations differ  from  State  to  State.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Illinois,  a  tractor-trailer  may 
be  anywhere  from  55  to  65  feet  m  length, 
depending  upon  its  classification.  In  Mis- 
souri, however,  no  tractor-trailer  may 
exceed  50  feet  in  length. 

A  four-axle  tractor-trailer  in  Illinois 
may  weigh  as  much  as  64,000  poimds, 
while  the  same  vehicle  in  Missouri  may 
weigh  only  59,000  pounds. 

A  truckdriver  who  hauls  grain  from 
the  fields  in  Illinois  to  a  grain  elevator 
in  Missouri  has  two  sets  of  standards  to 
meet.  If  he  is  a  long-distance  driver,  he 
may  have  dozens  of  different  standards 
to  meet.  As  he  plans  a  long  trip,  he  must 
either  carry  the  least  amount  permitted 
by  the  State  with  the  strictest  stsmdards 
or  he  must  plan  on  violating  the  laws  of 
some  States  and  paying  the  required 
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fines.  Un/ortunately,  many  choo^  the 
latter  course. 

The  licensing  situation  Is  an  eve^  ax>re 
complicated  ma^e.  About  a  down  States 
in  the  East  are  members  of  the  multi- 
State  reciprocity  agreement.  In  these 
States,  a  trucker  pays  the  registration 
fee  in  the  State  of  his  domicile  and  may 
then  drive  his  truck  in  any  one  of  the 
other  States  which  are  party  to  the 
agreement.  [ 

Illinois,  however,  is  a  member  Jof  the 
prorata  agreement  along  with  161  other 
States  and  British  Columbia.  An  Q- 
liuols  tnicker  must  divide  his  registration 
payment  among  the  States  he  drilves  in 
according  to  the  number  of  miles  he 
travels  in  each.  ! 

Missouri  is  a  member  of  still  another 
agreement,  the  international  reciprocity 
agreement  In  addition,  many  States 
have  bilateral  "mirror  reciprocity  agree- 
ments." I 

If  none  of  these  agreements  are  iappli- 
cahle,  then  a  trucker  must  apply  for  a 
trip  penniA  which  will  allow  him  to  drive 
his  truck  in  a  given  State  for  a  certain 
padod  of  time  and  a  certain  number  of 
trips. 

Can  you  imagine  how  frustrating  it 
must  be  for  the  small  trucker,  who  can- 
not aSord  a  battery  of  lawyers  to  figure 
out  the  best  route  across  the  oountry? 

The  United  States  is  truly  one  Nation. 
Many  truck  drivers  make  weekly  roimd 
trips  from  coast-to-coast.  There  lis  no 
reason  to  subject  them  to  50  different 
standards  when  one  win  do  just  as  well. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  set  imifbrm  standards  for  weight, 
height,  length,  and  axle  load  for  all 
trucks  traveling  in  interstate  commerce. 
The  bill  also  requires  that  the  Secretary 
specify  Hnifoi«  rectpnKity  standards  for 

Uaay  of  the  trackers  I  have  tialked 
with  have  told  me  that  the  diflerent 
standards  for  each  State  cause  more 
problems  than  the  current  fuel  shortage. 
ICjr  bill  wlU  do  something  about  th4t. 

Text  of  bill  follows: 

A  blU  to  pravld*  for  tte  estabUslili«  «t  unl- 
toimk  State  UoKtaUoiM  on  Uae  slae  of  aao- 
tor  vehJcles  ualng  pubilc  bi^tawsya,  apd  tor 
otber  pcupooes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Boiue  of 
Repreaentattoes  o/  the  United  State3  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  aaaembled.  That  this  Act  may 
l)e  cited  M  <*•  "Motor  Veblcte  umfonji  Sire 
UnMstlon  Act «  1974". 

8aa  a.  Th»  Secretary  ot  TVanaportatlan 
(ketvlnafter  in  t3iis  Act  reterred  to  as  tbe 
"Secretary")  shall  prescribe,  by  raie,  l^aiHa- 
tlons  for  maximum  axle  load,  groat  «elglkt, 
belght,  length,  other  maximum  weight  and 
dimensions,  and  uniform  reciprocity  stand- 
ards tor  Ilcexning  of  any  motor  Tehlcte  op- 
erating In  Interstate  commerce.  In  prcwcrlb- 
Ing  such  IlmitatkNM.  the  Secretary  aliait|  gl\« 
due  regam  to  Tartances  in  tlw  wldtb,  i^  na- 
ture ot  coBstructioa,  or  ooMditian  at  Mbllc 
htekways.  T 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Beginning  on  ttae  nlnetyMlrst 
day  after  the  date  on  which  the  itnnitj^^i^r.i, 
prescribed  under  section  2  of  this  Act  are 
published  In  the  Federal  Register,  thef Sec- 
retary shall  not  accept  a  certtflcstlon.  linder 
section  1«  of  title  2S,  United  States  Code, 
from  any  State  wblch  bae  any  Itanltattoti. 
witli  regard  to  wetgbts  and  dlaftenetoss  of 
motor  vehicles  operating  on  any  public  high- 
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way  within  the  boundaries  of  such  State,  dif- 
ference from  or  in  addition  to  the  limitations 
prescribed  under  section  2  of  this  Act,  and  he 
stiail  not  approve  any  project,  under  section 
106  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  in  any 
such  State. 

(b)  Any  contractual  obligatioii  of  the 
United  SUtee  arising  on  or  after  stich  day, 
under  section  106  or  sectloa  117  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  conditioned  on 
tbe  State  with  which  such  obligation  arose 
having,  after  such  obligation  arises,  no  limi- 
tation, with  regard  to  weights  and  dimen- 
sions of  motor  veblcles  operating  on  any 
pubilc  hlglaway  within  tbe  boundaries  of 
such  State,  different  from  or  in  addition  to 
tiie  limitations  prescribed  under  aection  2 
of  this  Act. 

Sac.  4.  For  purposes  of  «i«/'tV'"R  i  Uirough 
4 — 

(1)  the  term  "highway-  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  by  section  101  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  except  that  such  term 
Includes  "Pederal-aid  highways"  as  defined 
by  sucti  section; 

(2)  tbe  term  "motor  vehicle  '  means  any 
vehicle,  mnchlne,  tractor,  trailer,  semitrailer, 
or  any  combination  thereof,  propelled  or 
drawn  by  mechanical  power  and  operating 
primarily  upon  the  highways,  except  that 
such  term  does  not  inclxide  any  vehicle  oper- 
ating exclusively  on  a  rail  or  rails;  and 

(3)  the  term  "State"  means  any  State  of 
Vb»  United  States  and  t^e  CHstrict  of  C<4um- 
bia. 

Sk.  6.  Sectloa  127  of  Utle  23,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  In  tbe  first  sentence  by 
striking  out  "No  funds"  and  Insertii^g  In  lieu 
thereof  "(a)  Subject  to  sutwectlon  (b),  no 
funds",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  tljereof 
ttw  following  new  subsection : 

~(b)  SUbaectlan  (a)  shall  not  apply  in 
ttie  case  of  any  State  wfalcti  adopts  ttoe  limi- 
tations regarding  the  dimensions  and  welghU 
ot  ntotor  vehicles  prescribed  under  tbe  Motor 
Vehicle  UnUorm  Slae  Limitation  Act  of 
1974.". 
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GILBERT  W.  PINGEL 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 


OF  Kirw  Jmsrr 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OI'  RHPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25.  1974 

iCr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  woukl 
like  to  take  this  opportonity  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Mr.  OObext  W.  Pingel,  an  out- 
standing educator  and  ettizen  of  Penn- 
saufcen,  N.J.  Tbe  princknl  and  teacher 
at  Martin  Laither  Chrtstian  Day  8efaool 
in  Pemmaken  was  recently  booored  for 
SS  y«an  ot  aerrioe  to  fall  pmfesskm. 

Mr.  Ptacel,  a  native  of  Hinsdale.  HL. 
attended  high  actaool  and  college  at  Con- 
cordia Teachers  OoUege.  River  Ftoreet, 
lU.  After  graduating  in  1938.  he  obtained 
additional  education  at  EvansvUle,  Ind.. 
and  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Pingel 's  distinguished  career  as  an 
educator  began  In  Evansville  at  St. 
Paul's.  He  also  has  taught  at  St.  John's 
in  St.  Louis  and  St.  John's  In  Cleveland. 
He  has  been  principal  as  well  as  teacher 
at  Iramanuel,  Washiogton,  Ma;  Concor- 
dia, Conover,  N.C.,  and  at  Martin  Luther 
in  Pennsauken,  where  he  serves  now. 

He  was  occasional  organist  on  radio 
KFUO.  St.  Louis.  He  was  director  and 
aocompanlBt  for  the  Washington,  Mo., 
Civic  Chorus  while  llvii«  in  that  city. 
A  man  with  deep  religious  conviction, 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  District 


Evangelism  Board  and  the  Parish  Educa- 
tion Board  in  Conover. 

Mr.  Pingel,  his  wife  Eleanore,  suad  their 
four  children  should  indeed  be  proud  of 
his  record  of  service. 


THE  STORY  OP  ANOTHER  TRAG- 
EDY: BAN  THE  HANDGUN— XXXV 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 


or    KXW    TOKK 
IN  THE  BOOSE  OF  REPRESETfTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25,  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
case  of  handgim  carnage  that  I  have  re- 
ported in  the  Comckessional  Record  has 
tragic  personal  consequences,  which  are 
all  too  often  overlooked.  Reprinted 
herewith  from  the  March  18  edition  of 
the  New  York  Poet  is  the  story  of  an- 
other tragedy  that  need  not  have  oc- 
curred. Most  of  the  people  who  endure 
great  po-sonai  Buffering  as  a  result  of  the 
handgun  epidemic  are  law-abiding  citi- 
zens whose  Uves  have  been  ripped  apart 
because  those  who  have  the  power  to 
enact  strict  gun  control  legislation  have 
not  acted: 

Mom  MvaoEBSB — Aas  a  Family  Is  Toajr 

Apart 

<By  BartMra  Trecker) 

One  day  Richard  Kane  had  a  family,  s 
wife  and  three  children.  And,  although 
things  hadn't  been  going  that  great  for  them 
lately,  with  Kane  out  of  work  for  four 
months,  they  were  a  family,  llvli;g  together 
and  sharing  things. 

TTie  next  day  Kane's  33 -year -oM  wife, 
Paaltne,  was  killed  In  an  outburst  of  vio- 
lenoe  at  tbe  restaurant  where  she  worked 
part  time  as  a  part  time  waitress,  and  sud- 
denly the  famUy  feU  apart. 

That  was  last  week.  Kane  sent  bis  three 
children  to  live  witb  a  friend  on  Long  Is- 
land, and  they're  enrolling  In  school  there 
because  he's  not  sure  when  hell  be  able  to 
pull  things  back  together. 

He  even  farmed  his  dog  to  a  neighbor. 
Now  he  has  time  to  sit  at  tbe  long  formica 
table  In  hla  kltdien,  smoke  dgareCs  and  stare 
at  the  wails. 

4  SHOT 

Kane  bad  gone  early  March  11  to  pick  up 
his  wife  at  work  la  Angela's  Bestaurant  in 
OoUege  Point,  Queens. 

Suddenly,  a  man  who  had  been  drinking 
at  the  bar  pulled  out  a  gun,  shot  Kane  and 
the  owner  of  the  restaurant  William  LavaOo, 
and  shot  aioi  stabbed  Mrs.  Kane  and  Laval- 
la's  wife,  Angela. 

AU  but  Kane  died  on  tbe  spot  or  later 
In  the  hospital. 

Kane  also  was  bospitallaed,  with  a  guo- 
sltot  wound  in  the  back  of  his  bead  and 
a  gash  across  the  right  temple  where  the 
assailant  hit  him  and  knocked  him  out 
with  a  chair. 

Police  later  apprebended  a  suspect.  Rich- 
ard Schroeck  of  College  Point,  i^o  has 
been  charged  in  the  murders  and  the  $a00 
robbery  of  the  restaurant. 

Kane  left  tbe  bo^ital  Wednesday  and 
arranged  for  his  wtfle's  ftineral.  Since  then, 
he's  spent  most  of  his  time  alone  in  the 
apartment  above  a  stationery  store  at 
15-25  122d  St.  In  CoHege  Point. 

-About  alt  I  can  say  Is  -Why?'  Tou  al- 
ways think  aboot  It.  The  thon^te  are  al- 
wajm  there.  And  you  can't  stop  wondertng 
if  you  oould  have  done  something  to  prevent 
It." 
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Kane  wont  talk  about  that  night.  He's 
had  to  tell  It  "100  times"  he  said.  But  be 
win  talk  about  what  bis  family  used  to  be 
like. 

He  and  bis  wife  were  married  14  years  and 
for  the  past  11  years  they  lived  In  the  Col- 
lege Point  apartment.  They  used  to  go  camp- 
ing and  bunting  together.  Tbe  family  would 
drive  up  to  Canada  or  Lake  Oeorge  and 
pitch  a  tent. 

He  has  two  boys.  Kevin,  13,  and  Shawn, 
11,  and  a  two-year-old  daughter,  Kerrle.  Al- 
though they're  not  around  now,  their  bikes 
still  clutter  the  downstairs  haUway,  their  tor- 
toise still  creeps  up  on  visitors,  and  their 
iguanas  stUl  stare  silently  out  of  the  televi- 
sion set  that  their  father  converted  into  a 
mini  desert  habitat. 

The  children,  the  older  ones  at  least,  were 
told  about  their  mother.  Kane  said,  "They 
took  It  pretty  well,  but  it  hasn't  really  sunk 
In  yet." 

He  doesn't  know  when  the  children  will 
come  back  to  live  with  him.  "I  cant  raise  a 
23-month-old  Infant  by  myself,"  he  said. 
"The  boys  and  I  could  make  it,  I  think,  but 
I  don't  know  about  the  baby." 

Kane  also  doesn't  know  if  he'll  stay  In 
the  apartment,  or  even  in  New  York — "I 
have  no  great  love  for  this  city." 

He  recalled  an  Incident  over  10  years  ago 
when  he  was  assaulted  by  two  young  men 
near  his  home.  Before  he  could  chase  them, 
tbey  pulled  a  knife.  He  rolled  up  his  sleeve 
to  reveal  a  slz-lnch  scar  on  his  forearm. 

"I  dont  like  New  York,  that's  for  sure, 
but  I  have  too  many  friends  to  leave.  Very 
good  friends.  That's  kept  me  going  more  than 
anything  else." 

He's  grateful  for  these  friends,  for  his  three 
brothers,  who  have  helped  out,  and,  most  of 
all.  he's  grateful  that  the  police  appre- 
hended the  suspect.  "It  was  a  great  relief  to 
me  when  he  was  caught." 

And  now,  he  said,  he's  not  going  to  think 
about  the  past  anymore.  "I'm  thinking  about 
the  future  now.  I  will  hold  my  family 
together." 


LASSAL  KAMINSKY:  HIS  BIRTHDAY 
IS  SPENT  IN  A  SOVIET  PRISON 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25.  1974 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  1971 1  went 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  spoke  with  the 
family  of  Lassal  Kamlnsky.  his  wife, 
Slma,  and  his  daughter  in  their  home  in 
Leningrad.  He  was  then  in  Jail.  I  rise  to 
■peak  on  his  behalf  today  because  he  Is 
still  In  Jail  and  today  Is  his  44th  birthday. 
He  will  be  celebrating  this  birthday  as 
he  has  celebrated  his  last  three — alone, 
behind  the  bars  of  the  Potma  labor  camp 
In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Lassal  Kamlnsky,  like  many  other  So- 
viet Jews,  is  being  held  in  a  Soviet  labor 
camp  not  because  he  has  committed  a 
crime  but  because  he  is  a  Soviet  Jew 
'Wishing  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  He  and  his 
wife  and  children  had  applied  unsuccess- 
fully for  exist  visas  32  times.  But  Lassal 
Kaminsky  did  not  give  up  hope  that  he 
and  his  family  would  be  allowed  to  leave. 
He  did  not  conceal  his  feelings  but  in- 
stead he  wrote  several  letters  to  newspa- 
pers and  government  officials.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  verbalize  his  wish  to  go 
to  Israel  by  cosigning  a  letter  of  com- 
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plaint  to  United  '^itions'  Secretary  U 
Thant  June  14,  1970.  He,  along  with  the 
other  signatories,  was  arrested,  the  fol- 
lowing day  and  hsw  been  a  Soviet  pris- 
oner ever  since.  He  was  sentenced  to  5 
years  for  violating  articles  70  and  72  of 
the  Soviet  Criminal  Code  which  bar  anti- 
Soviet  agitation,  printing  propaganda, 
and  participating  in  an  anti-Soviet  orga- 
nization. The  truth  is  he  was  sentenced 
to  prison  because  he  printed  Hebrew  text 
language  materials  for  teaching  Jewish 
children  and  for  his  insistent  demand 
that  he  and  his  family  be  permitted  to 
leave  emd  go  to  Israel. 

It  is  sad,  indeed,  that  this  man — and 
there  are  many  more  like  him — is  spend- 
ing 5  years  of  his  life  in  prison  because  he 
sought  religious  freedom  in  Israel.  His 
wife  and  children  have  since  been 
granted  visas  to  Israel  and  are  making 
their  home  there.  It  was  a  difiQcult  deci- 
sion for  the  family — they  to  seek  religious 
exile  in  Israel  and  he  to  remain  behind 
with  almost  no  religious  freedom  in  a  So- 
viet camp.  They  are  in  Israel  but  their 
doubt  remains.  When  Lassal  is  released 
from  prison,  will  they  let  him  join  his 
family?  Or  will  he  be  forced  to  spend  the 
rest  of  his  life  alone,  far  from  his  family? 

A  skilled  engineer,  Lassal  Kaminsky  is 
working  in  the  Soviet  labor  camp  as  a 
common  laborer  14  hours  a  day,  6  days  a 
week.  He  is  underfed,  overworked,  and 
denied  a  right  guarsmteed  him  imder  So- 
viet law — ^the  receipt  of  mail.  American 
members  of  the  Student  Struggle  for  So- 
viet Jewry  have  attempted  to  correspond 
with  Lassal  Kaminsky  since  September 
1973  to  bolster  his  morale.  But  the 
U5S.R.  has  thus  far  refused  to  deliver 
their  letters,  which  were  sent  return  re- 
ceipt registered  mail.  To  their  knowledge, 
Lassal  Kamlnsky  is  not  even  aware  that 
friends  in  the  West  have  heard  about  and 
support  his  efforts. 

On  one  hand,  the  Soviet  Union  pledges 
its  commitment  to  detente  and  better 
imderstanding  among  our  peoples,  and 
yet.  on  the  other  hand,  it  denies  its  own 
citizens  the  very  basic  right  of  communi- 
cating with  <Hie  another  and  with  their 
friends  in  the  West.  So  long  as  the  Soviet 
Union  continues  in  its  persecution  of  its 
own  citizens,  detente  can  only  be  a  word. 


THE  GREAT  PROTEIN  ROBBERY 
NO.  21:  THE  STUDDS-MAGNUSON 
200-MILE  BILL 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

OF   IfASSACHT7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25.  1974 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  well- 
known  law  of  supply  and  demand  holds 
particularly  true  within  the  U.S.  fishing 
Industry.  The  more  fish  our  domestic 
fishermen  catch — the  lower  the  retail 
price.  It  is  axiomatic  then,  that  If  we 
improve  our  domestic  fishing  fleet  and 
our  fishermen's  chances  of  making  a  good 
catch,  we  all  will  benefit  from  increased 
supplies  of  fish  and  lower  costs  to  the 
consumer. 
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By  passing  the  Studds-Magnuson  200- 
mile  fish  conservation  zone  legislation  is 
one  of  a  number  of  ways  we  can  help 
our  domestic  fishermen  now — ^while  we 
still  have  fish  left  to  protect.  For  the 
further  information  of  my  colleagues  I 
insert  in  the  Record  at  this  pwint  a  well- 
wTitten  story  from  the  March  13,  1974 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  entitled 
"Getting  U.S.  Pishing  Industry  out  of 
Hot  Water." 

The  article  follows : 
Getting    U.S.    Fishing    Industry    Oi:t    of 
HOT  Water 

U.S.  HOPES  TO  RAISE  CATCHES  THROUGH 

training    TECHNOLOCT 

(By  Ward  Morehouse  HI) 

Gloucester,  Mass. — Your  favorite  fish  din- 
ner— at  home  or  tn  a  restaurant — could  be 
cheaper  soon  If  steps  now  being  taken  to 
regenerate  the  long-ailing  US.  commercial 
fishing  Industry  succeed. 

The  steps  Include  federal  subsidies,  train- 
ing programs,  and  improved  aquaculture 
(scientific  fishing). 

Commercial  "catches"  have  begun  to  rise 
again,  although  they  still  are  well  below  20 
years  ago — and  although  fierce  competition 
from  Russian,  Japanese,  and  other  foreign 
fieets  continues. 

"U.S.  fishermen  are  now  catching  edible 
species  of  fish  which  they  didn't  fish  for 
In  the  past,"  says  a  spokesman  for  the  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  Commission.  He  says 
that  is  one  reason  the  1973  catch  Increased 
for  many  cities  along  the  New  England,  Oulf 
of  Mexico,  and  Pacific  coasts. 

VAI.UI:,    VOLUME    RISE 

For  example,  in  Gloucester,  Mass.,  for  the 
second  consecutive  year  the  value  of  fresh 
fish  landings  has  Increased  by  25  percent 
(to  $12.1  million  In  1973).  And  volume  was 
up  15  percent  to  129  million  pounds  of  fish. 

(Thirty  percent  of  all  fish  catches  by 
Americans  are  made  off  New  England.) 

Why  the  Increase? 

(1)  Prices  for  fresh  fish  are  iip.  Demand  ts 
higher,  as  people  are  looking  for  alternatives 
to  more  expensive  meat. 

(2)  Gloucester's  net  1973  catch  of  whiting 
soared  to  23  million  pounds,  up  2'/4  times 
from  the  previous  year.  "The  whiting  In  the 
Oulf  of  Maine  had  a  good  spawning  year  in 
1971.  These  fish  were  then  caught  in  1973," 
says  Salvatore  Favazza,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Gloucester  Fisheries  Commission. 

(3)  A  million  more  pounds  of  shrimp  were 
harvested  because  the  shrimp  industry  in 
Gloucester,  which  began  only  in  1968,  re- 
cently has  expanded  with  more  boats  and 
better  fishing  methods. 

Among  current  moves  to  strengthen  th% 
U.S.  fishing  Industry: 

Training:  Under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1968,  80  Indiana 
from  28  tribes  across  the  U.S.  are  learning 
"aquaculture"  of  salmon  and  oysters  at  Bel- 
llngham.  Wash. 

The  new  #450.000  program,  administered 
by  the  Lumml  Indian  tribe  of  Washlngtwi 
State,  Is  funded  Jointly  by  the  VS.  Labor 
and  Agriculture  Departments  and  the  Bureai 
of  Indian  Affairs.  Students  learn  scientific 
ways  of  "raising  and  harvesting"  fish.  Grad- 
uates of  a  small  pilot  program  are  not  eai- 
ployed  as  Instructors  in  the  course. 

Within  the  next  few  weeks  25  unemployed 
people  wUl  begin  training  as  "flsbcutters"  la 
New  Bedford,  Mass.  In  a  program  financed  by 
a  $30,000  grant  from  the  U.S.  Labor  Depart- 
ment and  administered  by  the  Massachusetts 
Division  of  Employment  Secirlty.  Labor  De- 
partment ofHclals  hope  other  training  initia- 
tives can  follow  In  other  states. 
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PLfty   students    are   enrolled    In   tb^ 
versity   of   Rhode   Island's    associate 
program  In  fisheries  technology.  The  pi 
began  In  1967  with  about  20  students. 
Owens,  director  of  fisheries  technology 
the   two-year  course   is   full.   He   addE^  "We 
have  no  trouble  placing  the  students  oqjlcom- 
mercial  fishing  boats." 


SUBSn>IES 
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U.S.  fisheries  zone  otf  American  coasts.  If 
passed,  this  measure  would  keep  the  foreign 
fishing  boats  well  out  to  sea  and  away  from 
U.S.  fishing  grounds. 

"We  have  73  coeponsors  and  a  good  deal 
of  commotion  for  the  bill  in  the  House."  says 
UJ3.  Rep.  Oerry  E.  Studds  (D)  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  bill's  sponsor.  House  hearings  are 
slated  to  begin  early  this  spring. 
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Ken- 


A  bill  introduced  by  Sen.  Edward  M. 
nedy  (D)  of  Massachusetts  would  Increise  by 
70  percent  U.S.  Commerce  Department  re- 
ceipts from  import  duties  on  foreign-caught 
fish.  These  receipts  are  used  to  develon  "In- 
creased markets"  for  domestic  fishing  l>rod- 
ucts  and  to  conduct  biological  and  ^ch- 
nologlcal  fisheries  research. 

Critics  of  the  bUl  say  the  receipts  anould 
be  given  directly  to  fishermen  as  ouiright 
subsidies.  j 

Seventy  percent  of  the  fish  consumed  In 
the  U.S.  Is  imported,  but  much  of  that  is 
caught  within  200  miles  of  America's  AUantlc 
and  Pacific  Coasts  by  foreign  fishing  fleets. 

NEW   FISHING    UMTTS 

The  U.S.  House  Is  considering  legislation 
that  would  establish  an  "interim"  20<kmlle 


SOME      FACTS      ON      THE      O'HARA 
AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  I  OF  ESEA 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25.  1974 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Mem- 
bers know,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  O'Hara)  has  introduced  into  the 
RE(foRD  an  amendment  he  plans  to  offer 


to  title  I  of  H.R.  69.  The  O'Hara  amend- 
ment would  replace  the  current  formula 
and  the  committee  recommended  for- 
mula, both  of  which  are  based  on  the 
recognition  that  there  are  concentrations 
of  children  with  educational  disadvan- 
tagements.  v/ith  a  formula  which  would 
allocate  two-thirds  of  the  funds  across 
the  country  on  an  even  basis  commen- 
surate with  the  number  of  school-age 
children. 

I  have  done  some  analysis  of  the 
O'Hara  amendment  and  am  shocked  to 
find  that  it  will  more  than  double  the 
amount  of  money  received  by  the  20 
wealthiest  counties  in  the  Nation.  I  am 
certain  that  the  increases  for  the  richest 
counties  would  be  even  greater  if  it  were 
not  for  the  90  percent  hold  harmless 
contained  in  the  O'Hara  formula.  I  in- 
sert for  the  edification  of  all  Members 
my  research  on  the  effects  of  the  O'Hara 
amendment  and  urge  all  to  vote  against 
it: 


COMPARISON  OF  20  WEALTHIEST  COUNTIES,  BASED  ON  1970  MEDIAN  FAMILY  INCOME  (50,000  POPULATION  OR  GREATER) 


County,  State 


1973   I 


Montfomery.  Md t693,S20l 

Fiirfu,  Vi 490,013 

Nassau.  N.Y u. 5,845,935 

DuPaie,  III 564,206 

Mifin,  C»lif .■ 429,943 

Oakland,  Mich :..  3,065,866 

We»tch«sl«r,  N.Y 5,  525,  254 

Rockland,  N.Y 1,048,574 

Arlington,  Va 236,389 

Bergen,  N.J 1,631,658 

Anchorage,  Alaska 413,542 


INFLATION— AMERICA'S  NO. 
CONCERN 


1974  H.R.  69 


O'Hara 


{994.468 

917,713 
6, 400,  OU 

574,  270 

558,789 
3, 288, 427 
6,  201,  274 
1,201.198 

327, 045 
1,975,256 

656,713 


{1,427,458 
1.  207. 437 
5,  440,  035 

949,494 

751,030 
4. 098,  736 
5.  271.  080 
1,101,783 

326.610 
2, 173.  360 

655, 105 


t3,  787, 434 
2,773,927 
11.084,723 
3.  545,  786 
1.225,294 
7. 149,  787 
6.  546, 100 
1,988,275 
617,844 
5,  966,  462 
1,  038, 828 


County,  State 


1973 


1974 


H.R.  69 


O'Hara 


Howard,  Md J117,674 

Somerset,  N.J 522, 190 

Morns.  N.J 683,248 

Johnson.  Kans 257,203 

San  Mateo,  Calif 1,413,671 

Macomb,  Mich 1.530.321 

Fairfield.  Conn 2,806.254 

Lake,  111 787,430 

Waukesha,  Wis 375,875 

Total 28,384,766 


$100,993 

618, 031 

750,987 

351, 979 

1,748,793 

1,954,070 

3,  234, 231 

1,032,693 

442,  517 


{217,864 

631,318 

956,603 

416,  065 

1,888,937 

2,  W9, 283 

4, 062, 270 

1,401,219 

671, 233 


{486,826 

1,512.588 
2,  775. 508 
1,246,597 
3,244,932 
5,037,950 
6,118,563 
2,729,411 
1,820,712 


33,329,491    36,096,920      70,717,547 


HON.  JOHN  B.  CONLAN 

or   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIvicS 
Monday.  March  25.  1974 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Aave 
spent  every  congressional  recess  Tand 
spare  moment  away  from  Washington 
since  my  election  back  in  Arizona.  11a  «n- 
ing  to  the  concerns  of  my  constitui  nts. 

Of  aU  the  problems  facing  the  Nai  ion, 
Arizcna  citizens  list  inflation  as  far  the 
most  pressing  issue  threatening  the 
country's  economic  stability,  as  well  as 
their  own  comfort  and  economic  secu- 
rity. 

Their  concern  about  the  way  taxes  and 
Inflation  have  ravaged  the  family's  jiur- 
chasing  power  is  imderscored  by  a  re- 
cent report  of  the  Tax  Foundatjion, 
which  says  that  a  family  receiving  4  50 
percent  pay  boost  over  the  past  8  years 
still  has  less  than  it  started  with,  tlu^ilw 
to  inflation  and  taxes: 

A  person  earning  $10,000  In   1966,  wiiose 
pay    raises    totalled    tS.OOO    by    1974,    w^uld 
now  be  earning  $15,000.  But  taxes  and 
I       tion   put   today's   $15,000   salary   througjb 
wringer  that  leaves  the  breadwinner 
about  $159  less  in  purchasing  power 
he  had  eight  years  ago. 

Millions  of  workers  in  shops  and  lac 
tories,  as  well  as  pec^le  providing  serv- 
ices and  those  on  fixed  incomes,  face 


lilfla- 
a 

ib'lth 
tban 


even   bleaker 
points  out: 


picture.   The   foundation 


an 


Here's  how  the  evil  combination  of  taxes 
and  inflation  works.  Take  a  family  of  four 
with  one  earner  and  $10,000  income  In  1966. 
Start  where  the  taxes  start,  with  the  amounts 
withheld  from  a  year's  paychecks.  The  Fed- 
eral income  tax  came  to  $1,013.  Despite  some 
reductions  In  the  tax,  its  bite  on  the  larger 
salary  Is  $1,685.  The  Social  Security  tax  has 
been  Increased  from  $277  to  $772. 

State  income  tax  collections,  which 
amounted  to  less  than  8  per  cent  of  Federal 
Income  tax  collections  in  1966,  now  take  more 
than  15  per  cent.  On  average  the  $78  state  tax 
on  $10,000  Income  In  1966  has  risen  to  $257 
on  $15,000  in  1974. 

While  tiuces  have  reduced  that  $5,000  pay 
increase  to  $3,654,  look  at  what  inflation 
has  done  to  the  remaining  take-home  pay. 
In  the  past  eight  years  the  dollar  has  lost 
nearly  45  per  cent  of  Its  purchasing  power. 
In  terms  of  1966  dollars,  today's  take-home 
pay  of  $12,286  equals  only  $8,473.  or  $159 
less  than  the  take-home  pay  of  $8,632  In 
1966.  The  loss  In  purchasing  power  Is  even 
greater   in  higher  Income   brackets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  heard  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  complain  bitterly  about 
inflation,  only  to  turn  right  around  and 
vote  for  more  and  more  Federal  spend- 
ing. It  Is  beyond  all  reasonable  compre- 
hension that  they  can  still  look  people 
squarely  in  the  eye  and  deplore  inflation, 
when  their  own  votes  piling  deficit  upon 
Federal  deficit  have  been  the  surest  fuel 
imaginable  for  inflatiraiary  fires  they 
claim  to  fear. 

Obviously  Congress  must  legislate 
strong  budget  control  measures,  putting 
enforceable  annual  ceilings  on  Federal 
spending  to  stem  inflation  in  spite  of 
these  doubletalkers.  If  controlling  in- 
flation is  anything  more  than  election- 


year  rhetoric.  Federal  budget  control  is 
the  only  real  medicine  that  will  snap  us 
out  of  the  pork  barrel  syndrome  that  has 
been  the  guiding  force  in  Congress  for 
the  past  four  decades. 

Former  Defense  Under  Secretary  David 
Packard,  now  back  in  private  industry 
as  chairman  of  Hewlett-Packard  Co., 
spoke  most  intelligently  to  this  point  in 
the  current  issue  of  Oovemment  Execu- 
tive. I  would  like  to  include  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Why   Congress  Needs  Budget  Reforms 
(By  David  Packard) 

An  important  issue  before  the  Congress  is 
being  obscured  by  the  great  turmoil  in  Wash- 
ington. This  issue  could  be  more  important 
for  the  future  of  America  than  Watergate, 
trade  reform,  tax  reform,  even  than  the  en- 
ergy crisis,  or  any  other  current  Issue  that  has 
reached  the  headlines  in  recent  months. 

The  Issue  I  am  speaking  of  is  the  issue  of 
budget  reform.  Responsible  action  by  Con- 
gress this  year  can  determine  whether,  at 
last,  there  will  be  effective  procedure  estab- 
lished to  bring  an  end  to  the  uncontrolled 
Increase  In  the  proportion  of  your  money 
which  is  being  taken  away  from  you  and 
spent  by  the  Government. 

In  a  nation  where  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct has  surged  beyond  the  trillion  dollar 
mark  and  our  Federal  budget  wUl  soon  reach 
the  $300  bUlion  level,  all  too  few  realize  that 
we  can  no  longer  afford  to  continue  to  over- 
spend our  revenues. 

Consider  these  facts: 

The  Federal  budget  has  been  In  a  deficit 
position  in  36  of  43  years  since  1931. 

Federal  outlays  In  1976  wUl  be  almost  100 
times  the  1925  level — going  from  $3  billion 
to  almost  $300  billion  in  50  years. 

The  Federal  debt  has  Increased  about  $200 
billion  in  20  years. 
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The  major  portion  of  the  budget — 76% — 
reportedly  is  no  longer  under  effective  con- 
trol either  by  Congress  or  executive  authori- 
ties principally  because  of  open  ended  budget 
authority  and  the  time  lag  between  appro- 
priations and  expenditures. 

Believe  it  or  not,  in  Congress  not  one  Fis- 
cal Tear  1974  appropriation  bill  was  enacted 
before  the  Fiscal  Year  1974,  began.  This 
chronic  inability  of  Congress  to  complete  ap- 
propriations actions  prior  to  the  start  of  the 
fiscal  year  has  restated  In  the  well-known 
"continuing  resolutions"  to  provide  for  the 
financial  needs  of  the  various  Federal  agen- 
cies. Such  resolutions  are  an  annual  occur- 
rence and,  unfortunately  create  uncertainty 
for  Congress  and  the  agencies  which  are  not 
sure  about  what  will  be  approved  for  what 
programs. 

The  issue  before  Congress  is  to  control  Fed- 
eral expenditures  and  your  future  Federal 
taxes.  The  climate  which  will  be  established 
at  the  Federal  level  will  be,  without  any  ques- 
tion, reflected  at  the  state  and  local  level, 
and  that  Is  why  this  issue  is  so  Important  to 
every  citizen  In  this  country  today. 

The  control  of  inflation  must  have  the 
highest  prlCH-lty  of  all  our  national  priorities. 

For  all  of  us,  liberal  or  conservative,  who 
genuinely  want  to  help  the  poor.  Improve 
health  care  and  education,  provide  better 
bousing,  and  do  the  many  things  which  are 
needed  to  upgrade  the  standard  of  living  for 
all  of  our  people.  Inflation  Is  the  number  one 
problem. 

What  good  Is  done  by  giving  these  people 
more  assistance  when.  In  the  way  It  Is  done. 
It  reduces  the  value  of  all  of  the  help  and 
welfare  which  is  given? 

PUaCHASINC  POWEB 

It  Is  a  cruel  result  that  In  recent  months 
the  real  purchasing  power  of  people  at  lower 
Income  levels  has  gone  down,  despite  In- 
creases m  Social  Security  and  other  benefits. 
This  has  been  most  serious  In  the  essential 
areas  of  food,  housing  and  health  care. 

If  Inflation  continues  at  recent  rates  we 
will  have  more  people  In  the  ranks  of  poverty, 
and  In  terms  of  real  purchasing  power  all  of 
our  efforts  to  reduce  poverty  will.  In  fact,  do 
precisely  the  opposite  unless  the  inflation 
producing  procedures  are  brought  under  con- 
trol. 

We  should  have  learned  by  now  that  wage 
and  price  controls  will  not  reduce  Inflation 
except  perhaps  for  a  very  limited  time  In  a 
few  specific  areas  of  our  economy.  Wage  and 
price  controls  will  produce  distortions  and 
shortages  that  will,  with  the  greatest  of  cer- 
tainty, lead  to  higher  prices  In  the  long  run. 

The  caueea  of  Inflation  are  complex,  but 
tt  Is  the  almost  universal  view  of  the  experts 
that  monetary  policy  and  fiscal  policy  are 
two  weapons  which  do  have  a  significant  im- 
pact. 

In  urging  Budget  Reform  I  am  advocating 
that  we  move  expeditiously  to  strengthen  one 
of  the  most  effective  measures  we  have  to  at- 
tack the  problem  of  inflation  at  Its  roots. 

Congress  now  has  no  effective  way  to  con- 
trol expenditures  In  relation  to  Federal  re- 
sources so  as  to  have  any  constructive  Im- 
pact on  Inflation.  In  fact,  the  traditional  Con- 
gressional procedures  have  operated  to  fan 
the  fires  of  inflation  when  these  fires  should 
be  dampened.  This  la  what  must  be  corrected. 

In  saying  this  I  do  not  want  to  imply  that 
Congress  is  the  only  culprit.  The  Executive 
Branch  has  not  always  been  responsible 
either.  It  Is  time,  however,  for  Congress  to 
take  the  lead  and  set  the  example. 

Earlier  this  year  Congress  took  a  very  Im- 
portant step  to  deal  with  this  problem  of 
bringing  the  budget  under  control. 

A  Joint  Study  Committee  on  Budget  Con- 
trol was  created  to  study  "the  procedures 
which  should  be  adopted  by  Congress  for  the 
purpose  of  Improving  Congressional  control 
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of  budgeting  outlay  and  receipt  totals  (this 
Is  the  essence  of  fiscal  responsibility)  In- 
cluding procedures  for  establishing  and 
maintaining  an  overall  view  of  each  year's 
budgetary  outlays  which  Is  fully  coordinated 
with  an  overall  view  of  the  anticipated  rev- 
enues for  that  year." 

SOICETHINC  FOR  NOTHING? 

This  committee  was  composed  of  some  of 
the  most  Influential  members  from  each 
house,  32  total,  and  their  report  of  April  18, 
1973  to  Congress  had  the  unanimous  support 
of  all  32  legislators. 

Bills  have  been  Introduced  in  each  house 
(H.R.  7130  and  S.  1541)  to  carry  out  the 
reconunendatlons  of  the  Joint  Study 
Committee. 

These  bills  are  consistent  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Tax  Foundation,  Inc., 
which  in  a  recent  publication  cited  some  pro- 
posed guidelines: 

To  be  effective,  whatever  procedure  or 
mechanism  is  provided  must  enable,  even  re- 
quire, Ck>ngre6s  to  relate  spending  to  revenue 
and  debt  requirements  and  to  arrive  at  an 
open  decision  on  whether  to  reduce  spending, 
increase  taxes,  or  incur  additional  debt. 

Whatever  spending  celling  mechanism  Is 
adopted  should  be  both  firm  and  enforceable, 
and  not  subject  to  haphazard  or  easy 
adjustment. 

Whatever  ceiling  mechanism  is  adopted 
should  also  apply  to  all  spending  and  spend- 
ing authorizations.  \ 

Procedures  for  enforcement  of  a  spending 
ceiling,  and  for  deciding  upon  adjustments 
following  completion  of  action  on  the 
budget,  should  provide  Congress  with  all 
available  options,  but  should  focus  primarily 
upon  the  control  of  spending. 

It  Is  therefore  essential  that  the  new  pro- 
cedures not  weaken  or  Interfere  with  the 
Executive  budget  concept.  Preparation  of 
formulation  of  the  budget,  and  its  execution 
following  Congressional  adoption,  should  re- 
main the  responsibility  of  the  Executive. 

The  procedures  should  assure  the  applica- 
tion of  prlcHltles  to  all  categories. 

These  bills.  If  enacted,  will  be  the  first  real 
step  down  the  path  of  fiscal  responsibility 
for  Congress. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  liberal  mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  still  believe  it  Is  pos- 
sible to  get  something  for  nothing,  these  bills 
have  very  wide  support.  I  have  found  very 
few  members  of  the  House  or  Senate  who  do 
not  believe  these  bills  are  right  and  should 
be  enacted. 

There  is  a  very  serious  problem,  however, 
that  may  block  the  enactment  of  this  very 
.^^hiportant  legislation. 

The  enactment  of  HJl.  7130  and  S.  1541 
would  seriously  infringe  on  a  historical  pre- 
rogative of  Congress,  that  of  log-rolling.  This 
Is  the  practice  of  our  Representatives  and 
Senators  supporting  each  other  on  issues  and 
bills  which  are  in  the  personal  Interest  of  the 
elected  representatives  and  not  necessarily  in 
the  national  interest,  not  necessarily  in  your 
Interest  as  a  citizen. 

I  think  It  is  time  our  national  Government 
moved  out  of  the  19th  Century  Into  the  20th 
Century.  I  believe  It  Is  time  to  expect  every 
Senator  and  member  of  the  House  to  put  the 
national  Interest  first  and  his  private  Interest 
second.  That  Is  what  will  be  required  to  pass 
the  legislation  which  is  now  before  Congress 
on  budget  reform.  This  will  happen  only  if 
you  citizens  who  have  elected  these  men  and 
women  to  represent  you  tell  them  what  you 
want  done. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  need  for  budget  re- 
form has  never  been  more  urgent.  We  need 
centralised  control  of  our  budget  outlays  and 
budget  authority.  We  need  a  system  that  wUl 
set  firm  and  enforceable  spending  ceilings 
that  will  not  be  subject  to  haphazard  or  easy 
adjustment. 
We  must  resist  all  pressures  for  more  and 
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more  spending.  A  concerned  and  aroused  citi- 
zenry Is  essential  If  the  President  and  Con- 
gress are  ever  to  exercise  any  control  over 
Federal  spending. 


SOME  'DOMT'S  "  TO  LIVE  (?)  BY 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25,  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
March  1974  issue  of  the  Farm  Journal 
contains  a  brief  editorial  entitled  "Some 
'Don'ts*  To  live  (?)  By,"  and  I  ask  that 
the  editorial  appear  in  the  Recoso  at  this 
point.  Some  among  us  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten that  life  on  Earth  is  beset  vnth 
difficulties,  dangers,  and  risks,  and  in 
their  efforts  to  create  a  secular  heaven 
on  Earth,  they  are  in  the  process  of  cre- 
ating a  place  of  torment. 
The  article  follows: 

Some  "Don'ts"  To  Live  (?)   Br 

Don't  drink  water;  the  stuff  Is  dangerous. 
There  may  be  nitrates  In  It,  or  traces  of  ra- 
dioactivity— no  matter  how  purified.  Water 
can  also  drown  you.  Or  cause  you  to  slip  lu 
the  bathtub  and  break  your  neck. 

In  fact.  If  you  want  to  live  an  utterly 
"sale"  life,  there  Is  very  little  you  can  do  ex- 
cept lay  down  and  die.  And  that  was  the 
point  made  by  Herrell  DeGraff,  retired  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Meat  Institute,  at  the 
Institute  of  Animal  Agriculture. 

In  his  keynotlng  address  he  took  issue  with 
alarmists  who  criticize  new  scientific  appli- 
cations to  food  production  and  processing: 
"There  eyes  are  focused  only  on  the  risks — 
and  these  overwhelm  their  thoughts  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  benefits." 

Here  are  some  more  of  DeGraS's  "donts:" 

Don't  eat  sugar.  Scientists  have  detected  a 
correlation  between  blanched  foods  and 
stomach  cancer.  The  same  hazards  can  be 
alleged  against  refined  flour  and  polished 
rice. 

Don't  eat  eggs  or  apples  or  carrots  or  rice, 
or  oats  or  barley,  or  plums  or  cherries,  or  gar- 
lic or  wheat  bran,  or  wheat  germ  or  safflower 
oil.  or  soybean  oil,  or  com  oil.  or  honey.  They 
contain  estrogens.  Don't  eat  green  vege- 
tables. For  the  same  reason 

Don't  breathe.  You  will  Inhale  carbon  di- 
oxide, carbon  monoxide  and  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen and  sulphur. 

Obviously,  don't  drive  or  ride  in  an  aiito- 
mobile.  In  the  UjS.A.  50,000  persons  a  year 
are  killed  by  autos. 

Don't  eat  salt.  It  may  elevate  your  blood 
pressure. 

Don't  eat  rutabaga,  turnip,  cabbage,  spin- 
ach and  carrots.  They  may  be  goitrogenic. 

Don't  engage  in  sex.  It  has  been  alleged  to 
cause  both  heart  attacks  and  cervical  cancer. 

Here  are  a  few  of  oxu  don'ts : 

Don't  farm.  It  Is  one  of  three  most  danger- 
ous occupations. 

If  you  ignore  that  advice,  at  least  don't  use 
any  machinery.  It  causes  thousands  of  acci- 
dents. 

Don't  go  outside  tchen  it's  icy.  That  causes 
accidents,  too.  Let  the  livestock  go  hungry; 
stay  In  the  house.  Unless  you  have  a  gas 
stove.  The  flames  can  Mil  you. 

Don't  switch  to  a  microwave  oren.  Those 
rays  may  cause  cancer.  Dont  turn  on  the  TV 
for  the  same  reason. 

Finally,  don't  read  this;  you  might  have  a 
nervous  breakdown. 
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CONTROVERSY  AND  RASH 
AMENDMENTS  TO  H.R.  69 


CP 


HON.  DAVID  C.  TREEN 

Oy  LOTTUUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVJES 
Monday,  March  25.  1974 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  m^u- 
mental  problems  resulting  from  Federal 
involvement  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  are  demonstrated  by  the 
rash  of  amendments  to  H.R.  69,  and  by 
the  continuous  controversy  over  funding 
which  has  embroiled  almost  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  for  years.  | 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  time  has  ^ome 
to  do  what  many  members  are  convlhced 
must  be  done:  Begin  extricating  the  iPed- 
eral  Government  from  the  malaise  by  re- 
turning responsibility  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  to  the  States 
and  local  school  authorities. 

I  propose  to  diminish — and  later  to 
eliminate — Federal  funding  of  ESHA  ti- 
tle I  programs  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
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vide  the  States  a  source  of  revenue  to 
make  up  for  the  reduction  in  Federal 
spending.  My  proposal  involves  two 
steps: 

First.  An  amendment  to  be  offered  to 
H.R.  69  this  week  which  will  Impose  a 
$500,000,000  ceiling  on  ESHA  title  I  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  year  1976.  The  funding 
anticipated  for  fiscal  year  1975  will  not  be 
affected.  The  amendment  will  also  termi- 
nate ESHA  title  I  programs  on  June  30, 
1976.  However,  an  automatic  extension 
for  1  additional  year  would  still  be  pos- 
sible under  section  404  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act,  20  U.S.C.  1221. 

Second.  Passage  of  legislation  which 
will  terminate  the  Federal  excise  tax  on 
tobacco,  thus  providing  a  tax  revenue 
source  for  the  States  to  increase  its  fund- 
ing of  educational  programs.  The  tobacco 
tax  would  terminate  on  Jime  30,  1975. 

Thus,  for  the  year  beginning  July  1, 
1975,  the  States  would  have  a  revenue 
source  which  amounted  in  fiscal  year 
1973  to  $2,276,951,000,  and  which  wUl 
amount  to  an  estimated  $2.3  billion  for 
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fiscal  year  1974,  plus  the  sxun  of  $500 
milUon  under  H.R.  69  as  amended. 

Every  State — except  my  own  State  of 
Louisiana  and  the  States  of  Mississippi 
and  Kentucky — would  have  a  greater 
funding  level  under  this  proposal.  The 
following  chart — attachment  No.  1~ 
shows  how  each  State  would  fare  under 
my  proposal.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
$500  millon  Federsd  funding  would 
either  terminate  with  fiscal  year  1976 
or  be  continued  at  a  reduced  level  de- 
pending on  the  extent  of  tobacco  tax 
revenues. 

I  call  this  plan  revenue  source  return- 
ing. It  has  obvious  advantages  over  rev- 
enue sharing.  A  summary  of  the  advan- 
tages of  this  proposal  Is  f  oimd  In  attsush- 
tachment  No.  2. 

The  first  step  of  this  proposal,  a  bill 
to  repeal  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  ci- 
gars, cigarettes,  cigarette  papers,  and 
tubes  will  be  introduced  tomorrow. 

The  second  step  of  this  proposal  is  the 
amendment  to  H.R.  69  which  follows  as 
attachment  No.  3. 

The  attachments  follow: 


|ln  millions  ol  doUan| 


Treen  proposal 


<J) 


<2> 


(3) 


Each  State's 
share  of 

Committee's  {500,000.000 

estimate   lor     Each  Slate's  funding  under 

fiscal  year  sliareof      the  commit- 

1975  •     tobacco  Ux>    tee's  formula 


(«) 


Total   lunding 

under  this 

proposal 

(col.  2  plus 

cot.  3) 


Alabama {46  069 

Alaska 4.584 

Arizona U  604 

Arkansas 27.097 

California 158  460 

Colorado 17  462 

Connecticut 19. 545 

Delaware 5.606 

Florida 67.324 

Georgia 50.218 

Hawaii 5.843 

Idaho 4.951 

Illinois 92.887 

Indiana 27.623 

Iowa 17.177 

Kansas 14.142 

Kentucky 35.608 

Louisiana 57.972 

Maine 7.375 

Maryland 32.352 

Massachusetts 34.239 

Michigan 81. 126 

Minnesota. 28.670 

Mississippi 44.250 

Missouri 32.926 

Montana 5.863 

Nebraska 9.726 


$12. 349 
1.232 
4.714 
7.259 

42  459 
4.687 
5.223 
1.500 

18.028 

13.447 
1.553 
1.339 

24.886 
7.393 
4.607 
3.777 
9.S36 

15.537 
1.982 
8.679 
9.161 

21.725 
7.688 

11.867 
8.840 
1.580 
2. 591 


}50.829 

4.632 

24.114 

28. 859 

266.059 

29.487 

39.123 

7.600 

94.128 

64.906 

10.253 

10.715 

149. 435 

65. 693 

36.307 

29.077 

32.336 

56.337 

13.582 

52. 679 

72.961 

121.225 

50.288 

36.667 

61.240 

9.380 

19.198 


Treen  proposal 


(1) 


<2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Each  State's 

share  of 

Committee's  {500,000,000 

estimate  lor     Each  State's  lunding  under 

fttcal  year  share  of      the  commit- 

1975  >     tobacco  tax  >    tee's  formula 


Total  funding 

under  this 

proposal 

(col.  2  phn 

C0L3) 


Nevada $2,607  $5  465 

New  Hampshire 3526  8197 

New  Jersey 57.995  80.376 

New  Mexico 14.736  11.385 

Ne»»,.^ork     202.586  204.470 

North  Carolina 55.528  56  924 

North  Dakota 5.699  6  831 

Sllio- 59.181  119.312 

Oklahoma 21.833  28.690 

Oregon 17.221  23.453 

Pennsylvania 88.164  132.063 

Rhodelsland 7.453  10  702 

South  Carolina 35  985  29  145 

South  Dakota 6.463  7  514 

Tennessee 42.090  43.945 

Taxas 122.761  125.460 

Ut«h 6.325  11.840 

Vermont 3.892  5.009 

Virgmia... 41.576  52.142 

Washington 23.742  36.431 

West  Virginia 18.609  19  582 

Wisconsin 30.903  49.410 

Wyoming.. 2.783  3.643 

District  of  Columbia 11.468  8  425 

Puerto  Rico 32.897  (>) 

ToUl 1,866.748  2,276.951 


$0,696 

.937 

15, 537 

3.937 

54.272 

14.867 

1.528 

15.858 

5.839 

4.607 

23.627 

2.009 

9.643 

1.741 

11.277 

32.895 

1.687 

1.044 

11.143 

6.348 

4.982 

8.277 

.750 

3.080 

(') 


$6,191 

9.137 

95.937 

15.337 

258.772 

71.767 

8.326 

135.518 

34.539 

21107 

157.727 

12.709 

38. 7M 

9.241 

55.277 

158.3)5 

11487 

6.0a 

63.243 

42.748 

24.582 

57.677 

4.350 

11.480 

0) 


500.000 


2,776.951 


I  These  are  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1975  under  H  R  69  as 
published  on  p,  14  of  the  committee's  report 


.  » Ttwsa  figures  would  actually  be  higher  lor  fiscal  yMr  1976,  th«  1st  year  of  the  plan, 
sine*  tobacco  revenues  are  increasing.  Figures  used  are  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
^  Not  available. 


Attachment  No.  2 
advantages  of  esea  ttn^e  i 
Phaseout  With  Tobacco  Tax  Termination 
Note. — The  federal  tobacco  tax  termina- 
tion will  permit  each  state  to  increase  Its 
state  tax  on  cigars,  cigarettes,  etc.,  by  the 
amount  of  the  federal  tax.  This  will  result 
in  the  revenue  coming  directly  to  each  st«te 
without  any  increase  In  the  tax  to  the  con- 
sumer. T^ 

(1)  Provides  greater  funds  to  District 'of 
Columbia  and  47  states  (all  except  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi  and  Kentucky). 

(2)  Gives  the  states  and  local  schcx>l  au- 
thorities flexibility  m  educational  programs. 

(3)  Automatically  solves  the  "forward 
funding"  problem. 

(4)  Saves  the  states  and  local  school  dis- 
tricts an  estimated  $300,000,000  in  adminis- 
trative coets. 


(5)  Eliminates  more  than  $10,000,000  In 
federal  administrative  costs. 

(8)  Relieves  Congress  of  one  of  its  more 
perplexing  burdens  and  the  source  of  much 
acrimony. 

(7)  Local  school  authorities  will  be  re- 
lieved of  having  to  come  on  bended  knees  to 
Congress. 

(8)  Individual  congressmen  will  be  re- 
lieved of  demands  on  their  time  resulting 
from  meetings,  correspondence,  telephone 
calls,  etc.,  about  ESEA  title  I  programs  (all 
of  us  could  use  more  time  for  concentrating 
on  other  legislative  and  administrative 
duties). 

(9)  Avoids  Increased  federal  spending  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education  which 
will  certainly  grow  to  monstrous  proportions 
if  the  federal  government  continues  its  role 
In  the  financing  of  education. 


(10)  Expresses  our  faith  in  the  Jefferson- 
lan  principle  that  that  government  closest 
to  home  is  the  best  government. 


Attachment  No.  3 

AMENDMENT  TO  H.*.  89,  AS  REPORTED 
OFTBRKD   BT    MR.   TRKEN 

Page  28,  line  9,  strike  out  "1977"  and  In- 
sert m  lieu  thereof  "1976". 

Page  48.  line  18,  Insert  "(1)"  Immediately 
after  "as  may  be  neoessao-y". 

Page  48,  ime  18,  immediately  after  "such 
amount"  Insert  the  following:  ",  and  (2)  to 
take  into  account  the  total  amount  of  sums 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  mvolved  pur- 
suant to  the  authorization  for  appropriations 
nuwle  by  section  134(a)  (1)". 

Page  50,  line  25,  Insert  "(1)"  immediately 
after  "(d)". 
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Page  51,  Immediately  after  line  2,  insert 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

(2)  Section  144(a)(1)  (as  redesignated  by 
section  109  of  this  Act)  of  title  I  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "There  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  not  to  exceed  $500,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976.". 


NUTRITION  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
ELDERLY  (H.R.  11105) 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  25,  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  we  in  the  House 
passed  H.R.  11105,  the  nutrition  progi-am 
for  the  elderly,  and  sent  it  on  to  the  Sen- 
ate, where  it  currently  Is  in  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee.  This  bill, 
which  provides  authorizations  of  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1975  through 
1977,  continues  the  nutrition  program 
for  older  Americans  that  was  established 
In  1972  when  Public  Law  92-258  added  a 
new  title  Vn  to  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965.  The  program  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide Americans  aged  60  and  older — espe- 
cially the  needy — with  one  hot,  nutritious 
meal  a  day,  5  days  a  week,  principally 
in  accessible  community  centers. 

This  program  not  only  promotes  better 
health  among  the  elderly  by  improving 
their  diet,  but  also  reduces  the  isolation 
of  old  age  by  making  possible  opportuni- 
ties for  citizens  to  meet  on  a  regular  basis 
in  cwnmunity  centers  that  also  provide 
recreational,  health,  and  other  social 
services.  Approximately  200,000  elderly 
Americans  currently  receive  hot  meals 
each  day  under  this  program,  with  70 
percent  of  the  meals  going  to  persons 
below  the  poverty  threshold. 

But  raw  statistics  really  cannot  get 
across  the  real  meaning  of  this  program, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  so  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  San  Bernardino 
Sun-Telegram  of  last  Christmas.  Jack 
Blue,  in  his  column,  "Jack  Blue  on 
People,"  wrote  about  one  of  the  local  suc- 
cess stories  in  which  the  nutrition  pro- 
gram for  the  elderly  has  played  such  a 
major  part.  The  story  reads  as  follows: 
A  Christmas  Carol  for  Fontana  To  Sing 
(By  Jack  Blue) 

Sometimes  things  do  work  out.  On  this 
cheerful  Christmas  morning  I'd  like  to  tell 
you  a  little  success  story. 

You  might  caU  it  a  Christmas  carol  for 
Pontana. 

One  example  of  how  it  works  is  this  older 
fellow  whom  John  Piazza  noticed  one  day 
walking  the  streets  of  Fontana.  He  had  a 
gimpy  leg  and  used  a  cane.  John  saw  that 
when  he  crossed  on  the  green  light  he  used 
the  cane  to  push  himself  faster  and  there 
was  a  desperate  look  in  his  eye  like  he  might 
not  make  It  across. 

Piazza  is  executive  director  of  the  Steel- 
workers  Old  "Hmers  Foundation.  He  is  always 
on  the  alert  for  a  prospective  customer. 

So  he  stepped  right  up,  friendly-like.  "Say, 
old  timer,  why  don't  you  come  in  and  have 
dinner  with  some  friendly  people?" 

The  senior  citizen  drew  back  warily.  John 
remembered  an  old  childhood  poem:  "Wont 
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you  come  into  my  parlor,  said  the  spider  to 
the  fly?"  That's  the  way  the  oldster  looked. 
"It's  a  community  dining  room,"  explained 
John. 

"Not  hungry,"  said  the  man.  "Not  hungry 
a-tall." 

"It's  free,"  said  John.  "We  ask  everybody 
who  can  to  contribute  up  to  $1.35,  but  if  you 
don't  have  it,  we'U  take  less.  And  if  you're 
plumb  broke,  it's  plumb  free." 

He  finally  got  him  into  the  dining  hall — 
and — senior  citizen  center  at  the  corner  of 
Alder  Avenue  and  Foothill  Boulevard.  The 
man  still  protested  he  wasn't  hungry,  but  he 
wouldn't  mind  "talking  with  some  of  the 
folks." 

He  did  both.  He  talked  and  he  ate  and  he 
paid  what  he  could. 

"He  didn't  come  back  the  very  next  day," 
John  told  me.  "But  he  did  In  a  couple  days. 
Most  days  he  paid,  but  sometimes  toward  the 
end  of  the  month  when  his  pension  money 
bad  run  out,  he'd  have  to  eat  free  for  a  meal 
or  two." 

Piazza  is  a  youngish,  40ish  man  who  looks 
like  Merv  Griffin  minus  10  years  and  20 
pounds.  He  took  his  cigar  out  of  his  mouth 
and  waved  its  smoke  at  me. 

"What  he  wanted,  even  more  than  a  good 
hot  meal,  was  work,  friends,  companionship. 
FamUy.  FamUy,  that's  what  he  needed. 

"And  you  know  something  else?  Somewhere 
along  about  the  second  or  third  week  I  real- 
ized he  wasn't  using  his  cane  anymore.  He 
was  doing  odd  Jobs  and  handy  work  around 
here  as  spry  as  could  be." 

San  Bernardino  County  is  fortunate  in 
having  a  pUot  program  in  these  community 
dining  centers  fear  seniors.  It  grew  out  of 
the  United  Steelworkers  Local  at  the  big 
Kaiser  plant  In  Fontana.  The  umon  wanted 
to  take  care  of  Its  own.  So  It  formed  the 
Steelworkers  Old  Timers  Foundation.  Later 
Congress  passed  the  Older  American  Act.  So 
you  can't  say  Congress  never  did  anything 
right. 

Under  that  act,  $100  mUllon  Is  set  aside 
for  a  national  nutrition  program.  And  Dino 
Papavero  (isn't  that  a  wonderful  name?)  as 
chairman  and  John  Piazza  as  executive  di- 
rector zeroed  in  on  a  share  of  that  $100  mil- 
lion. Both,  of  course,  are  union  leaders — a 
type  never  noted  for  being  backward  about 
going  after  what  they  need. 

To  make  a  short  story  longer,  the  foun- 
dation was  extended  to  include  all  senior 
citizens.  Grants  came  through  due  to  good 
lobbying  and  help  from  our  elected  people 
In  Sacramento.  There  was.  In  round  num- 
bers, $30,000  to  set  up  a  senior  service  cen- 
ter— phone  alert,  counseling,  home  visitors, 
help  with  Social  Security  and  other  biuwau- 
cratlc  problems.  Then  $40,000  to  set  up  a 
Retired  Seniors  Volunteer  Program  for  Fon- 
tana. Colton,  Rialto  and  Bloomington.  Peo- 
ple like  to  be  useful  and  needed — and  more 
than  60  senators  soon  were  helping  out  at 
schools,  hospitals,  senior  citizen  centers — 
and  visiting  the  ill  among  their  own 
members. 

Then  came  the  grants  for  dining  centers. 
First  $75,000  and  then  a  supplemental  $10,- 
(XX).  The  foundation  found  a  former  furni- 
ture store  biUlding  that  was  Ideal.  It  had 
space  for  a  spotless  kitchen,  a  spacious  din- 
ing hall,  a  talk-and-rest-and-TV  area  and 
several  offices. 

Two  other  smaller  dining  rooms  were  set 
up  for  Colton.  One  is  in  Mt.  Vernon  Manor 
on  D  Street  and  the  other  at  772  Pine  St. 
More  than  300  seniors  find  food  and  friends 
dally  at  the  three  dining  halls. 

As  Piazza  noted  with  the  oldster  he  lured  in 
off  the  street — the  goal  is  fnuch  more  than 
just  one  good  hot  meal  a  day.  It  Is  to  get 
them  out  of  their  lonely  back  bedrooms. 
It  Is  to  give  them  friends,  warmth  and  a 
sense  of  family. 

And  it's  good  to  know  there's  a  Christ- 
mas dinner  on  deck  today.  Turkey's  too  dear, 
but  the  menu  Is  still  fine — ham,  sweet  and 
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mashed  potatoes,  creamed  peas,  Waldorf 
salad,  mince  meat  pie,  roUs.  butter,  milk. 
And  a  Christmas  tree  program  following 
dinner. 

Merry  Christmas,  John  Piazza,  to  you  and 
yours.  I  might  drop  by  for  the  program  my- 
self. You'll  find  I'm  better  at  writing  Christ- 
mas carols  than  singing  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  truly  satisfying  to 
read  articles  such  as  this  one,  and  realize 
the  impact  that  some  of  the  programs 
we  pass  up  here  are  having.  Every  once 
in  a  while,  just  like  any  other  taxpayer, 
some  of  us  up  here  in  the  Congress  are 
inclined  to  wonder  just  where  our  money 
is  going.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
there  is  a  certain  amoimt  of  waste  in 
Government,  just  as  there  is  in  private 
industry;  and  a  substantial  amoimt  of 
Government  money — that  means  tax 
money,  remember — is  spent  on  programs 
that  I  believe  to  be  imdesirable  in  con- 
cept— programs  that  would  be  a  total 
waste  even  if  they  achieved  their  goals 
eflaciently — just  as  private  industry 
spends  enormous  amounts  of  money  per- 
forming functions  which  would  be  better 
left  unperformed.  Certain  items  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  budget,  or  in  the 
White  House  budget,  would  be  good  ex- 
amples of  the  former,  while  General  Mo- 
tors could  provide  us  with  many  exam- 
ples of  the  latter;  but  that  is  a  whole 
subject  in  itself.  For  the  moment,  I  sim- 
ply wish  to  commend  the  many  people 
who  have  been  involved  in  this  nutrition 
program,  which  demonstrates  the  type  of 
successful  Government  program  we  hear 
so  little  of.  People  like  John  Piazza  and 
Dino  Papavero  in  Pontana,  and  others 
like  them  throughout  the  country.  It  is 
their  effort  which  has  made  this  program 
the  success  story  which  we  have  in  front 
of  us  today. 


THE  EXCESSES  OP  THE  PRESS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  25,  1974 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  March  12,  1974,  edition 
of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star  entitled  "The 
Excesses  of  the  Press"  will  be  of  interest, 
I  am  sure,  not  only  to  Members  of  the 
House  but  equally  so  to  our  friends  from 
the  Press  Galleries. 

I  insert  the  editorial  in  the  Record  : 
The  EbccESS  of  the  Press 

Many  newsmen  and  others  took  great  joy 
in  being  on  the  "enemies  list",  but  Columnist 
Joseph  Kraft  put  them  all  in  the  shade.  He 
was  identified  as  one  who  actually  had  his 
telephone  tapped  for  national  sectirity  rea- 
sons (foreign  poUcy).  Mr.  Kraft  was  not 
thrilled,  however. 

Few  have  hammered  "Impeachment"  day 
by  day  more  persistently  than  Joseph  Kraft, 
understandably.  He  has  been  described  as 
Walter  Lippmann's  heir — ^l.e.  the  liberal 
philosopher  of  the  press  .  .  .  with  the  added 
incentive  of  being  personally.  In  his  view, 
doubtless,  a  victim  of  g^vei^ment  spying. 

In  any  case,  Mr.  Kraft  has  been  banging 

away   throughout   the   Vietnam   moves   and 

withdrawal  and  throughout  Watergate,  most 

recently,  on  Impeachment. 

When  Joseph   Kraft  stops  and  warns  of 
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0XCMM8  on  the  p*rt  of  the  press  *nd  pt  c*re- 
l«as  conduct  (eren  using  the  word  ^'narda- 
slm")  fttmotng  the  regular  legal  procefls  which 
Is  now  working,  one  has  to  believe  that  It  has 
not  baan  a  mirage.  One  has  to  beUave  that 
noany  are  going  dangerously  too  fair  these 
days  In  nmnlpulatlng  "news." 

Mr.  Kraft  smells  a  future  reaction  and 
rightly  fears  It.  ] 

He  may  b«  a  UtUe  late  In  taking  the  long 
▼lew,  but  it  la  a  fear  that  the  actlife  press 
in  this  thing,  the  Uberals,  and  the  Demo- 
.  cratlc  party  should  all  consider. 

There  Is  nothing  worse  than  having  ^  great 
opportunity  and  going  off  the  deep  tnd  to 
turn  it  into  a  needless  disaster.  \ 

The  moment  of  greatest  danger  id  when 
you  seem  to  be  leading  at  the  half!  by  30 
points,  and  you  start  to  throw  the  ball  away. 
Oolumnlst  Milton  Vlorst  has  also  com- 
mented concerning  current  events  tl^t  the 
crlals  over  Watergate  Is  exposing  "s(^ne  of 
the  worst  characteristics"  of  Nixon's  eoemles. 
Murray  Kempton  of  CBS,  no  less,  I^as  re- 
cently expressed  concern  In  CURRENT  cir- 
cumstances that  "virtuous  men"  seen)  to  be 
driven  to  "vicious  devices." 

That  is  something  that  might  havi  been 
said  about  the  Watergate,  itself,  antf  now 
seems  to  flt  those  exploiting  It. 

These,  of  course,  are  not  Nixon  fans  or 
previous  "defenders"  In  any  sense  qtf  the 
word.  They  have  belatedly  began  toTworry 
■bout  other  ABUSES  of  POWER  Instead  of 
Just  about  Nlxonlan  examples  of  It.    T 

That  conduct  has  not  been  Improved!  how- 
ever, when  we  have  Just  had  three  dbys  of 
top  heavy  headlines  on  the  dire  poaa 

of  a  sealed  report  of  the  grand  Jury f 

by  a  statement  from  the  prosecutor 
fact  there  was  "nothing  accusatory" 
sealed  report! 

The      lUtlmata     authorlUtlve     co 
wasn't  Interesting.  Only  the  prior  spec 
was   BIO   NEWS,   treading   in   a   mlslSadmg 
fashion  on  the  confidential  precmcts  of  krand 
Jury  activities.  f 

Indeed.    If    a    runaway    press    thati    has 
adopted    new   standards    of    "responsibility' 
that   abandon   the   responsible  dicta  o 
past  manages  to  mess  up  the  legal  p; 
now  underway,  there'll  be  a  serious  so 
process,  indeed. 

Aa  Mr.  Kraft  suggests.  It  would  be  lietter 
to  mend  our  ways  NOW,  late  as  It  Is,  than 
to  have  some  Judge  blow  the  whistle  on|  us  a 


nent 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Three  Important  women's  groups,  the 
National  Abortion  Rights  Action  League, 
the  National  Coimcil  of  Jewish  Women, 
and  the  University  Yoimg  Women's 
Christian  Association  In  Berkeley,  Calif., 
urge  strong  opposition  to  the  antiabor- 
tlon  amendments.  The  NARAL  has  at- 
tached an  article  by  Carl  Rowan  that  de- 
scribes the  discriminatory  nature  of  pre- 
venting abortions.  In  order  that  the  views 
of  these  women's  groups  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  Congress,  I  am  reprinting 
their  letters  here.  I  hope  that  their  opin- 
ions receive  the  consideration  by  Con- 
gressmen that  is  their  due. 
The  letters  foUow: 

Nationai.   Aboktion 
Rights   Actiok   Lbaouk, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  March  25,  1974. 
DzAE  RKPSBBXNTATPTa  l>Eu,t7Ks :  We  are  en- 
closing  a   column    by   Carl   Rowan   on    the 
Buckley    Amendment,    banning    funds    for 
abortion  under  Medicaid,  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Bill.  Although  Mr.  Rowan  wrote  that 
colunm  in  December,  It  is  stm  timely  smce 
the  bill  Is  still  In  Joint  Conference  Commit- 
tee. His  very  strong  message  shows  how  the 
Buckley  Amendment  blatantly  discriminates 
against   the  poor  which,  of  course.  It  moat 
certainly  does. 

We  are  enclosing  an  interesUng  column 
written  by  the  Rev.  Michael  Brealln,  a  lioman 
Catlu)llc  priest  at  the  pariah  of  St.  Teresa 
of  Avlla  In  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Although 
he  may  be  at  odds  with  the  hierarchy  of  his 
church,  his  views  on  abortion  represent  the 
majority  of  Roman  Catholics.  This  has  been 
demonstrated  by  nimierous  polls  Including 
those  conducted  by  the  Gallup  organlzaUon 
and  the  Nationai  Catholic  Reporter  Itself. 

We    think   it's   important  that  you,   as  a 
member  of  Congress,  have  access  to  various 
points  of  views  on  atK>rtlon  which  we  wUl 
continue  to  send  you. 
Sincerely, 

Bkatrick  Buux, 
Execvtivt   Director. 
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couple  of  months  hence   in  tossmg  one  of 


Im- 


these  crlmmal  cases  out  the  window  aii  .*„- 
posalbl©  to  try  constitutionally  because  cf  our 
conduct. 

At  least  some  who  previously  enjoyed 


orgy  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  dangers 

of  it  and  even  to  admit  that  we  have  been 

something  less  than  responsible  or  reliable 

That's  a  vital  step  toward  self  reform 


this 


WOMEN'S    GROUPS    NEED    TO    BE 
HEARD  ON   ABORTION   ISSUK 

HON.  RONALD  V.  DEUUMS 

OF    CAUroaMIA  it; 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  25,  1974      j 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light 
of  the  moimting  eflforts  to  pass  an  InU- 
abortlon  constitutional  amendment.  It  is 
essential  that  all  Members  of  Congress 
listen  to  the  concerns  of  women's  groups. 
Underrepresented  In  Congress  and  in  ali 
institutions  of  government,  their  opin- 
ions overlooked  by  the  media,  the  women 
of  this  cotmtry  must  be  heard  abovei  the 
voices  of  antlabortlOTi  lobbyists  if  our 
Government  Is  to  maintain  Its  clali^  to 
responsiveness. 


(From  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal - 

Oaaette,  Dec.  19, 1973  ] 

Anti-Aboition  Push  Oiters  Vicious  Cikclb 

TO  Pooa 

(By  Carl  Rowan) 

Washington. — Something  extraordinary 
has  happened  in  New  York  since  it  liberallacd 
Its  abortion  laws. 

More  black  women  are  receiving  abortions 
than  white  wooaen  in  New  York  aty  even 
though  Uiat  community  has  twice  as  nmny 
white  women  of  child-bearing  age  as  black 
women. 

In  a  recent  12-month  period  some  70,000 
abortions  were  performed  in  New  York  City, 
with  48  per  cent  of  the  women  Involved  black 
and  39  per  cent  of  them  white.  The  percent- 
ages are  the  reverse  of  what  they  were  a  few 
years  ago  when  rigid  laws  made  abc«tlon« 
Illegal,  costly  and  medically  risky  except  for 
the  very  affluent. 

Why  the  sudden  upsurge  in  the  number  of 
black  women  getting  abortions?  Ftor  the  same 
reason  that  far  more  poor  white  women  are 
getting  abortions ;  for  the  first  time  in  history 
they  can  legally  abort  an  unwanted  preg- 
nancy under  medically  safe  conditions  at  a 
price  they  can  afford. 

In  fact,  they  can  and  do  use  Medicaid  to 
pay  tor  abortions. 

POOasa    WOMEN    rSEED 

What  we  are  seeing  is  a  medical -social 
revolution  among  poorer  women,  many  of 
whom  do  not  have  a  lot  of  education,  have 
not  been  properly  counseled  in  contraceptlcm 
and  other  techniques  of  family  planning  and 
have  not  had  access  to  contracepUve  devices. 

But  these  women  still  nurture  dreams  of 
economic  uplift,  of  social  mobility,  of  equip- 
ping wliatever  children  they  do  bring  into  the 


world  with  the  capacity  to  break  the  vicious 
circle  of  poverty-ignorance-more  poverty 
which  has  imprisoned  their  families  for  gen- 
erations. 

To  put  it  more  bluntly,  the  least  sophisti- 
cated woman  in  the  ghetto  knows  that  to 
have  a  baby  a  year  for  a  dozen  years  de- 
humanizes her,  cripples  the  children  and 
burdens  the  rest  of  society.  So  by  Ignorance 
or  accident,  they  stiU  get  pregnant,  but  for 
the  first  time  they  know  that  they  don't  have 
to  have  the  baby. 

The  Supreme  Court  said  a  year  ago  that 
in  the  early  months  of  pregnancy,  whether 
to  abort  Is  a  decision  between  a  woman  and 
her  doctor. 

BASINC  tkb  HKAKTACHZ 

And  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  in  poor, 
minority  neighborhoods  where  the  rat©  of 
births  out  of  wedlock  is  high,  many  a  single 
girl  U  availing  herseU  of  the  right  to  an  abor- 
tion. Relatives  who  once  felt  resigned  to  the 
embarrassment  of  an  Illegitimate  birth  In  the 
family,  and  who  sometimes  went  to  the  ex- 
pense of  sending  SaUy  off  to  visit  distant 
relatives  for  a  few  months  so  the  baby  could 
be  put  up  for  adoption  without  the  home- 
town folks  knowing  a  thing,  are  today  taking 
their  daughters  In  for  abortions. 

That  so  many  black  women  are  turning  to 
abortion  is  eq>eclally  remarkable  when  you 
remember  that  they  have  been  bombarded 
with  Buperstud  talk  about  how  abortion  la 
genocide.  These  women  know  that,  as  long 
as  someone  else  does  not  force  an  abortion 
on  them.  It  Is  not  genocide. 

BACK  TO  THK  BUTCHERS 

But  the  right  to  an  abortion  (like  most 
everything  else  worthwhile)  Is  going  to  be 
taken  away  from  the  poor  If  the  antiabortlon 
fanatics  have  their  way.  Sen.  James  L.  Buck- 
ley, the  New  York  Conservative,  Is  pushing 
to  make  it  illegal  to  pay  for  an  abortion 
through  Medicaid.  Incredibly,  be  wo\ild  take 
MS  back  to  the  days  when  the  rich  got  abor- 
tions and  the  poor  had  babies.  This  is  Ironic, 
for  It  Is  normally  part  of  the  conservative 
catechism  to  say  "rich,  smart  people"  can 
have  all  the  babies  they  want,  but  someone 
has  got  to  stop  the  "dumb,  poor  people"  from 
breedmg. 

Then,  the  antl-at>ortlonl8ts  are  lobbying 
Congress  feverishly  in  behalf  of  resolutions 
to  amend  the  Constitution  and  overrule  the 
Supreme  Court.  They  want  to  make  abortion 
Ulegal,  period,  and  every  year  perhaps  a  mU- 
llon  women  wUl  again  risk  their  lives  with 
quacks  and  butchers  and  commit  the  crime 
of  refusing  to  have  a  baby. 

The  anti-abortion  fanatics  offer  another 
kind  of  vicious  circle  to  the  poor.  Force  those 
poor  women  to  have  babies,  curse  them  when 
their  chUdren  go  on  welfare,  deny  the  chU- 
dren  even  a  minimum  level  of  decency,  then 
wait  for  them  to  get  pregnant  at  age  12  or  13 
when  you  can  tell  them,  "No  abortions,  you 
must  have  bablea." 

'"**'»  ^  anyone  asks  Buckley  &  Co.  why 
they  seem  to  bate  poor  people,  they  can 
give  you  that  old  saw  that  'aod  loves  them— 
see  how  he  makes  so  many  of  them." 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  18,  1974] 
View  From  a  Parish 
(By  Michael  T.  Breslln) 
London's  Hyde  Park  turned  out,  for  me, 
to  be  quite  a  dleappointment.  I  expected  to 
hear  a  lively  dialogue  between  speaker  and 
listener  cm  a  whole  spectmm  of  issues.  In- 
stead, I  foimd  tmly  frultlesB  confrontation, 
cloaed  minds  on  both  sides— mountebanks 
versus  hecklers.  Has  something  like  this 
breakdown  in  CMnmunicatlons  l>egun  to  oc- 
cur l>etween  New  York's  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  and  laity,  between  thorn  who  hold 
the  "official  Catholic  position"  and  thoee  who 
are  concerned  for  the  well-being  of  our  whole 
society? 

Not  that  the  church  owes  New  York  any 
apology  for  lt«  role  In  this  town.  We've  been 
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around  for  a  long  time,  and  we've  been  In- 
volved. Witness  all  the  schools,  hospitals,  so- 
cial agencies,  orphanages  and  immigrant 
services. 

We  haven't  run  away  from  the  Inner  city 
or  the  "changing  neighborhood."  And  we'll 
stay — not  playing  the  same  role,  of  course, 
but  we'll  be  where  the  action  Is,  and  we're 
not  afraid  to  get  our  hands  dirty. 

Oiu:  community  counts  among  its  mem- 
bers many  people  on  both  sides  of  the  major 
Issues;  the  newly  arrived  immigrant  as  well 
as  the  immigration  official;  the  happily  mar- 
ried and  the  divorced;  the  Innocent  victim, 
the  criminal  and  the  leader  of  the  crime  syn- 
dicate; public  school  and  private-school 
principals,  teachers,  parents  and  students; 
the  frightened  middle  class  as  well  as  the 
poor  living  on  welfare;  the  racist  and  his 
victim;  the  woman  having  an  abortion  as 
well  as  her  doctor. 

To  represent  so  many  different  people  hon- 
estly and  to  provide  them  vrtth  useful  moral 
leadership  Is  not  easy.  Can  we  any  longer 
be  satisfied  with  the  kind  of  "soap-box  mor- 
ality", that  simply  shouts  prohibitions — on 
birth  control,  no  abortion,  no  sex  outside  of 
marriage — but  with  no  mention  of  human 
problems? 

Can  we  go  on  with  our  maneuvers  to  get 
political  support  for  "official  church  posi- 
tions" by  such  open  threats  to  o\ir  fellow 
New  Yorkers  as  "save  our  schools  or  we'll 
flood  yours"  and  "legrlslate  against  abortion 
or  be  exposed  as  anti-Catholic"? 

Have  we  even  noticed  that  large  numbers 
of  our  own  people  ignore  the  "official"  teach- 
ings and  refuse  to  lend  political  support  to 
the  "Catholic"  side  of  current  Issues?  Why 
do  most  Catholics  practice  birth  control?  Is 
it  true  that  most  of  New  York's  abortion 
patients  are  Catholic?  Haven't  the  human 
experiences  of  our  people  taught  us  to  be 
flexible  and  to  avoid  making  up  burdens  im- 
possible to  carry? 

I  believe  that  today  we  can  settle  for 
nothing  less  than  true  moral  leadership 
adapted  to  the  real  needs  and  circumstances 
of  the  people  who  look  to  our  community 
for  strength  and  direction.  Would  It  not  be 
a  betrayal  of  many  sincere  people  to  expose 
them  to  more  Albany  demonstrations,  press 
releases  and  bishops'  letters  repeating  the 
so-called  "moral  absolutes"? 

Can't  we  trust  more  In  the  basic  goodness 
of  people.  In  their  fimdamental  life-decision 
to  do  what  Is  right,  and  In  their  good  Judg- 
ment to  choose  what,  before  Ood,  seems  right 
for  them  as  they  make  the  complex  moral 
decisions  required  of  each  of  us? 

Our  approach  to  moral  leadership  must 
become  more  catholic,  more  universal.  There 
are  situations  in  society  that  demand  not 
new  laws  but  the  dispassionate  attention  of 
whole  communities.  Has  our  society  been 
focusing  Its  attention  sufficiently  on  its  most 
fundamental  moral  Issues:  economic  ex- 
ploitation, inequality  of  opportunity,  politi- 
cal and  military  accountability,  adequate 
evaluation  of  schooU,  wars  and  production 
of  war  machines  instead  of  more  beneficial 
products,  personal  Irresponsibility  In  some 
life-styles,  a  Just  immigration  policy,  use  of 
wholesale  abortions  Instead  of  finding  effec- 
tive means  of  birth  control,  racism,  escapism 
through  drugs,  our  worldwide  responsibUlty 
to  the  poor? 

Isn't  it  true  that  every  act  of  man  (even 
killing)  Is  sometimes  good  and  sometimes 
bad?  Isn't  the  moral  value  of  our  Individual 
acts  governed  by  some  fundamental  choice 
we  have  made  to  orient  our  whole  life  either 
to  take  care  of  ourselves  above  all  or  to  put 
ourselves  at  the  service  of  others? 

Is  it  because  we  have  faUed  to  convince 
even  oxir  own  people  of  our  "offlcUl  position" 
that  we  are  seeking  to  legUlate  morality? 
oon  t  we  see  that  making  of  Uws  U  a  power 
that  can  corrupt  the  whole  society  if  used 
blindly?  Don't  we  risk  encouraging  crime  and 
graft  by  making  unenforceable  laws  against 
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gambling,  prostitution,  sex  movies,  por- 
nography? 

Don't  we  risk  favoring  one  group  In  our 
society  over  another  by  Insisting  on  legis- 
lating the  "Catholic  point  of  view "  on  abor- 
tion and  private  schools? 

In  general,  are  we  trying  to  use  legal  force 
as  a  substitute  for  deep  moral  reflection  on 
the  common  problems  that  our  whole  society 
is  facing?  Do  we  teach  "moral  absolutes" 
because  we  are  afraid  to  put  ourselves  Into 
the  complete  moral  situation  In  which  peo- 
ple here  are  finding  themselves  as  they  try 
to  Judge  what  Is  right? 

National  CouNcn.  op  Jewish  Women, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  March  IS,  1974. 
Deab  Representative  Dellums:  The  Na- 
tional Council  of  Jewish  Women,  an  organi- 
zation established  in  1893,  with  over  100,000 
members  throughout  the  United  States,  has 
concerned  Itself  since  Its  mception  with 
human  welfare  and  individual  rights.  It  is 
dedicated  to  the  protection  of  these  rights 
and  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare 
locally,  nationally  and  internationally 
through  an  Integrated  program  of  communi- 
ty service,  education  and  social  action. 

The  landmark  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision 
(Roe  V.  Wade,  1/22/73)  recognized  a  woman's 
right  to  an  abortion  as  guaranteed  by  the 
Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  which  "protects  against  state 
action  the  right  to  privacy,  including  a 
woman's  qualified  right  to  terminate  her 
pregnancy." 

Attempts  to  nullify  this  decision  and  re- 
instate criminal  abortion  laws  by  constitu- 
tional amendment  would  subject  women  to 
an  Inexorable  course  of  chUdbearlng  which 
represents  a  value  superimposed  upon  them 
by  the  state  notwithstanding  their  personal 
choice  in  the  situation. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  the  integrity  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution  will  not  be  undermined  by 
unnecessary  amendments,  that  the  role  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  as  Interpreter  of 
Constitutional  Issues  will  not  be  nullified, 
and  that  the  rights  of  the  individual  to  de- 
termine one's  own  reproduction  will  neither 
be  abridged  nor  restrained. 

For  these  reasons  we  urge  you  to  oppose 
all  constitutional  amendments  and  other 
proposals  which  in  any  way  attempt  to 
nullify  or  undermine  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision on  abortion  rights. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Er.EANOR  Marvin, 

National  President. 
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the  performing  of  abortions  comparable  to 
the  Individual  freedom  of  choice  which  is 
protected  by  the  Supreme  Court  decision. 
Sincerely, 

Dorothy  t.  Clemens, 
Chairwoman,  Advisory  Board. 


MANY  WORKERS  RISKING  LIVES  IN 
EVERYDAY  JOBS 


Y-HousE, 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  March  22, 1974. 
Representative  Ronald  Dellums, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Dellums:  On  March  12,  1974,  the 
Advisory  Board  of  the  University  YWCA 
voted  to  reaffirm  the  1973  National  Conven- 
tion Resolution  regarding  a  "woman's  right 
to  determine  whether  or  not  she  wishes  an 
abortion  .  .  .  therefore  the  YWCA  shall  sup- 
port efforts  to  provide  safe,  low-cost  abor- 
tions to  all  women  who  desire  them." 

The  Advisory  Board  Is  opposed  to  the  var- 
ious antl-abortlon  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments listed  below: 

1    Hogan  Amendment  H.J.  261  and  473 

2.  Buckley  Amendment  SJ.   119 

3.  Whltehurst  Amendment 

In  addition,  and  In  keeping  with  the  reso- 
lution, we  register  our  opposition  to  the  fol- 
lowing antl-abortlon  "sleeper  Amend- 
ments": 

1.  Buckley  Amendment  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendment  of  1973 

2.  Legal  Services  Amendment  to  the  Legal 
Services  Act 

3.  Resolutions  Introduced  by  Harold 
Froehllch 

We  would  like  to  go  on  record  as  support- 
ing Institutional  freedom  of  choice  regarding 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25.  1974 
Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  current 
scare  about  the  suspected  carcinogenic 
effects  of  vinyl  chloride  on  workers  has 
caught  the  attention  of  the  newspapers 
and  the  public  and  vividly  illustrated  the 
work,  or  lack  of  it,  which  has  been  done 
in  the  field  of  research  on  occupational 
health  hazards. 

Research  on  the  ix)tential  effect  on 
worker  safety  and  health  of  industrial 
chemicals  and  other  substances  lags  far 
behind  the  rate  of  introduction  of  new 
chemicals  into  the  workplace.  In  fiscal 
1975  the  National  Institute  for  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health,  strangled  by 
an  insufficient  budget  request  and  in- 
sufficient administration  support.  Is 
planning  to  make  recommendations  on 
health  and  safety  standards  for  only  14 
hazardous  substances,  when  new  chem- 
icals are  coming  into  industrial  use  at 
the  rate  of  about  500  per  year. 

I  feel  strongly  that  we  must  raise  the 
level  of  activity  and  fimding  of  this 
agency  in  order  to  more  adequately  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  American  workers. 

Recently  the  Sunday  Baltimore  Sun 
carried  an  article  "Many  Workers  Risk- 
ing Lives  In  Everyday  Jobs"  by  a  staff 
correspondent,  Mark  Reutter,  which  ex- 
plains the  great  unseen,  little  imderstood 
array  of  "chemicals,  radiation,  noise,  ex- 
cessive heat,  dust"  and  other  environ- 
mental problems  of  the  workplace  which 
are   the   responsibility   of  Government, 
industry,  science,  and  labor. 
The  article  appears  below: 
Many  Workers  Risking  Lives  m  Evertdat 
Jobs — Chemicals,  Radiation,  Noise.  Exces- 
sive Heat,  Dust  Only  a  few  op  Environ- 
mental Problems,  Says  Labor  Leader 

(By  Mark  Reutter) 
The  "re-education"  of  Frank   Walllck,  a 
long-time  labor  leader,  began  with  a  Jolt,  de- 
livered six  years  ago  by  the  indomitable  Ralph 
Nader. 

"Nader  wanted  to  know  what  I  was  going 
to  do  about  some  health  standards  for  fac- 
tories," Mr.  Walllck  recalls.  "At  first  X  didn't 
understand  what  he  was  talking  about." 

The  labor  leader  says  he  had  always  dis- 
missed Job  safety  as  "a  bunch  of  rah-rah 
posters"  unfuried  by  management  to  win 
safety  awards.  "But  suddenly  I  saw  the  vrork- 
place  Itself  as  a  serious  environmental  prob- 
lem that  dlrecUy  affected  the  health  of  work- 
ers." 

With  this  new  perspective.  Mr.  Walllck,  edi- 
tor of  the  United  Auto  Workers'  Washington 
Report,  left  his  downtown  office  to  Interview 
hundreds  of  employees  across  the  country.  He 
witnessed  working  conditions  that  rarely 
make  headlines — withering  heat  in  the  sum- 
mer and  numbing  cold  in  the  winter;  sharp- 
edged  crates  and  unshielded  machinery  in 
aisles;  shattering  ncrise  along  assembly  lines 
and  swirling  dust  in  foundries. 
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oirrcoMX  xs   a   book 

Armed  with  firsthand  observatlciife,  Mr. 
Walllck  went  to  the  library,  hacking  tlirough 
the  verbiage  of  "occupational  health"  litera- 
ture to  determine  the  effect  of  such  jcondl- 
tlons  on  employees.  The  outcome  of  bis  re- 
search was  a  unique — and  disturbing- .-book 
on  the  hidden  hazards  of  work,  entltlei  "The 
American  Worker:   An  Endangered  Sfl  icles  " 

The  union  leader  Is  now  sitting  n  his 
Washington  office  trying  to  explain  ll  »e  di- 
mensions of  the  workplace  problem.  H14  words 
come  rapidly.  "I  used  to  bleed  over  redl  roods. 
When  I  came  to  Washington  I  saw  the  H  ggest 
thing  as  huge  corporations  and  tax  r\  form. 
But  I'm  now  convinced  that  the  real  si  uidal 
Is  the  American  workplace  .  .  .  Every  i  »y  we 
discover  more  and  more  wrong  with  It.l 

Heaving  his  horn-rlmmed  glasses  o<  t  his 
forehead.  Mr.  Walllck  adds,  "It's  not  |  sexy 
subject.  Most  environmental  problems  2o  not 
come  right  out  and  hit  you.  They  crd|p  up 
over  the  years."  ~ 

Hte  contentions  are  backed  up  by  Obtxns 
«rf  government  reports  which  draw  JT grim 
statistical  picture  of  injury  and  death  qh  the 
X*.  This  year,  according  to  the  U.S.  Dflbart- 
ment  of  Labor,  15.000  persons  will  die  ii|Eda.2 
million  more  wUl  be  permanently  dlSkbled 
trom  violent  work  accidents. 

"SUXNT    kuxxxs" 

Eight  times  more  deadly  than  accldenlL  are 
what  Mr.  Walllck  calls  the  "silent  klUe  rs"— 
the  vast  array  of  diseases  which  can  iffilct 
workers  after  years  of  exposure  to  certalil  Bub- 
stanees  or  Job  conditions.  A  1971  stu^r  by 
the  Depw^ment  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  concludes  that  as  many  as  25  m|  jllon 
workers  annuaUy  catch  everything  from  sore 
throaU  to  cancer  o*  the  lungs,  bladder)  and 
rectum  on  the  Job.  The  report  further  esti- 
mates that  up  to  100,000  of  the  nationfTBO 
muilon  workers  die  every  year  from  ocAi na- 
tionally related  diseases.  "1 

Work  and  early  death  are  dramatj  tally 
linked  in  some  tadustries.  In  the  vallei  fs  of 
Appalachla,  "black  lung."  a  resplratonj  dis- 
ease caused  by  coal  dust,  has  disabled  17  r  800 
coal  miners,  according  to  a  spokesmaj  1 '  f or 
the  Social  Security  Administration.  Ani  ther 
220,000  miners  have  been  partially  dis  bled 
by  coal  duet. 

In  textUe  mills,  about  17,000  cotton.  1  tmp 
and  flax  workers  suffer  from  "brown  lui*"— 
the  InhaUtlon  of  too  much  cotton  dust  Tike 
black  lung,  Mr.  Walllck  notes  that  thlsi  dis- 
ease has  been  on  the  rise  in  recent  de^iMles 
due  to  modem  technology  which  grlndal  cot- 
ton dust  Into  invisible  particles  that  jdlne- 
trate  deep  Into  the  lungs.  IT 

Asbeetoe  is  another  substance  whose  Ibro- 
pcnalty  to  kill  has  been  known  for  yeart  Dr 
Irving  Sellkoff,  of  the  Mount  Slnal  Hoeiiltal 
in  Mew  York,  perhaps  the  leading  expeif  t  on 
•ebeetoe,  estimates   136,000  workers  noir  or 
previously  expoMd  to  asbestos   will  prema- 
turely die  from  cancer  of  the  lungs,  abdoiMn 
or  ehest.  Dr.  Sellkoff  calculates  that  asbe  »to- 
Bls,  or  the  scarring   of  the  lungs,   wllT'''-" 
another  35,000  asbestos  workers. 
mxMLa  oww  list 
Such   figures  reveal  only  a  small   p. 
the  problem,  Mr.  Walllck  emphasizes.  " 
dealing  with  thousands  of  items  In  the 
place,"  he  says,  rattling  off  a  long  1 
potential  trape:  frayed  electrical  wires, 
lion,  Dolse,  blocked  aisles,  oil  on  the 
detergents,  oil  or  lead  mist,  excessive 
dtwt,  welding  flash  and  untested  chem 
In  the  latter  category,  polyvinyl  ehlorl. 
the  latest  Industrial   chemical  suspecte^  „. 
causing  cancer  and  other  ailments.  The  aitb- 
Btance,  widely  used  in  making  plastics,  rtb- 
ber,  floor  tiles  and  plastic  sheeting  to  Wrap 
food,  has  been  linked  to  the  recent  deathj  of 
three  workers  at  a  Ooodrtch  rubber  plLnt 
In  LouisvUle.  Other  Ooodrieh  employees Tx- 
pooed  to  polyvinyl  chloride  are  suffering  filom 
liver  ailments  and  bleeding  of  the  anus,  re- 
ports  Malcolm   Barr,    a   spokesman   for 
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TTJ3.  Department  of  Labor.  Last  Friday  the 
labor  department  held  a  hearing  in  Washing- 
ton to  try  to  deternilne  the  hazards  of  this 
chemical. 

Although  blue-collar  employees  are  par- 
ticularly susceptible  to  Job-related  dlsabUl- 
ties.  Mr.  Walllck  reports  that  office  workers 
are  not  Immune.  Copying  machines,  for  ex- 
ample, often  produce  ozone,  a  form  of  oxy- 
gen, which  In  poorly  ventilated  rooms  can 
slowly  damage  the  lungs  of  persons  working 
nearby. 

Other  possible  dangers  lurking  In  office 
buildings  range  from  recirculated  air  to  the 
solvent  used  to  clean  typewriters.  "We  really 
don't  know  the  effect  of  many  of  these  sub- 
tle hazards,"  says  Mr.  Walllck.  "Research  on 
them  has  barely  begun." 

HIGH    ECONOMIC    PRICE 

What  has  become  better  known,  though,  la 
the  high  economic  price  exacted  by  work- 
place hazards.  The  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics  estimates  that  every  year 
the  average  worker  spends  22  days  sick  or 
partially  disabled  due  to  Job-related  dU- 
eases  and  injuries.  This  loet  productivity 
amounts  to  about  10  times  the  economic  cost 
of  labor  strikes. 

With  such  widespread  dangers,  why  hasn't 
occupational  health  become  a  pressing  pub- 
lic Issue?  Mr.  Walllck  offers  his  own  naivete 
six  years  ago  as  an  answer.  "People  don't 
think  about  these  things  because  the  rela- 
tionship between  your  health  and  your  Job 
has  been  traditionally  ignored.  It  is  rare 
that  a  doctor  asks  you  about  your  Job  or 
what  chemicals  you  handle  or  conditions 
you  work  under  .  .  .  It's  hard  to  determine 
what  caused  a  person  to  die.  It  may  be  low- 
level  exposure  to  many  things." 

There  are  also  a  number  of  popular  mis- 
conceptions about  work  which  Mr.  Walllck 
admits  many  labor  unions  have  been  reluc- 
tant to  dl^I.  "Work  is  considered  to  In- 
evitably involve  physical  injury  to  the 
worker.  There's  that  fatalistic  attitude — peo- 
ple accept  bad  conditions  as  necessarily  a 
part  of  work. 

"Most  accidents,  the  myth  goes,  are  caused 
by  dumb  workers  doing  something  stupid — 
unsafe  actions  instead  of  unsafe  machinery 
or  an  unsafe  environment.  So  with  the 
worker  always  at  fault,  a  company  only  needs 
some  earplugs  and  a  good  slogan  to  win  a 
safety  award." 

MASSIVE    CLXAKTTP 

Between  1968  and  1970,  Mr.  Walllck,  joined 
by  a  small  contingent  of  union  leaders,  med- 
ical experts  and  Ralph  Nader  associates,  ral- 
lied for  a  massive  clean-up  of  the  nation's 
4.1  million  work-places.  Congress  responded 
with  the  OccupaUonal  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1970;  an  act  Mr.  Walllck  says  is  admir- 
able in  principle  but  so  far  crippled  by  weak 
enforcement. 

Worker  participation  Is  an  essential  Ingre- 
dient In  tbe  leglslAtlon.  Under  the  act,  em- 
ployees suspecting  health  hazards  can  di- 
rectly request  a  government  inspection  of 
their  worksite.  During  these  Inspections,  a 
worker  representative  may  accompany  the 
government  official  and,  afterwards,  any  em- 
ployee may  meet  with  the  official  In  private. 

Workers  have  other  Important  rlghte,  Mr. 
Walllck  notes,  including  the  right  to  obtain 
copies  of  government  inspection  reports  and 
the  right  to  Insist  dangerous  substances  be 
clearly  labeled.  The  law  also  requires  com- 
panies to  keep  records  of  work-related  In- 
juries and  diseases  and  to  poet  an  annual 
summary  every  February. 

Weak-willed  enforcement  of  the  1970  act, 
though,  has  undermined  lu  effectiveness, 
Mr.  Walllck  charges.  One  of  the  union  lead- 
er's pet  peeves  Is  the  provision  allowing 
sUtea  to  enforce  the  federal  law.  "State 
programs  are  more  susceptible  to  pressure 
from  sute  legislatures  and  local  Industry 
I  than  a  federal  programl."  Mr.  Walllck  says. 
•For  many  decades,  the  states  'enforced'  Job 
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safety,  but  state  legislatures  were  usually 
willing  to  sacrifice  worker  safety  to  keep  or 
attract  industries  to  the  state."  He  adds 
that  the  AFL-CIO  has  consistently  favored 
federal  Job  inspection. 

In  Maryland,  a  state  occupational  safety 
and  health  program  is  slowly  making  bead- 
way.  Begim  last  July,  70  Inspectors  have  so 
far  checked  6  per  cent  of  Maryland's  60.000 
workplaces,  reports  Harvey  Epstein,  commis- 
sioner of  the  sUte  division  of  labor  and 
industry. 

However,  enforcement  of  health  stand- 
ards in  local  workplaces  has  been  delayed, 
Mr.  Epstein  says,  because  the  Mandel  ad- 
ministration has  not  yet  created  positions 
for  "industrial  hyglenlsts" — the  most  im- 
portant posts  in  occupational  health.  In  or- 
der to  comply  with  the  1970  act.  a  con- 
sultants' report  last  year  recommended  the 
hiring  of  30  such  hyglenlsts  and  80  more  in- 
spectors in  the  next  three  years.  Mr.  Epstein 
has  indicated,  though,  that  he  regards  these 
recommendations  as  unrealistic. 

Even  If  Maryland  and  other  states  develop 
adeqiiate  Job  inspection  programs,  Mr.  Wal- 
llck notes  that  workers  will  still  be  subject 
to  serious  health  hazards.  This  is  due  to  the 
"threshold  limits"  set  by  the  CS.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  noise,  fumes,  dust  and 
chemicals  in  the  workplace.  Instead  of  be- 
ing based  on  medical  evidence,  Mr.  Walllck 
says  these  limits  take  Into  account  "eco- 
nomic feasibility" — as  chiefly  determined  by 
Industry  groups  lUe  the  American  National 
Standards  Institute.  Through  this  system,  for 
example,  the  labor  department  has  set  a  90 
decibel  limit  for  noise  in  the  workplace. 

Pulling  out  a  graph.  Mr.  WaUick  explains 
what  this  limit  means  to  workers.  "At  80 
decibels  there  is  no  loss  of  hearing,  but  be- 
yond that  point  the  loss  of  hearing  escalates 
rigidly,"  he  notes,  his  forefinger  tracing  the 
quickly-climbing  line.  'Noise  over  80  decibels 
partlcvaarly  affect  workers  over  50  years  old. 
From  scientific  estimates,  10  out  of  every  100 
workers  over  50  years  old  will  be  condemned 
to  a  predictable  loss  of  hearing  at  90  decl- 
beU." 

Like  most  occupational  hazards,  noise  pol- 
lution has  Bide  effects.  "Noise  affects  your 
emotions,  circulatory  system,  heart  l>eat  and 
blood  pressure,"  the  union  leader  says  "Some 
scientists  believe  that  excessive  noise  can 
contribute  to  heart  attacks,  stroke  and 
nervous  breakdowns. . . .  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter Is  that  modem  technology  is  available. 
General  Motors  is  now  purchasing  all 
equipment  that  Is  under  85  decibels." 

Carbon  monoxide  is  another  example  of 
the  lenient  health  standards  in  factories,  Mr. 
Walllck  notes.  In  a  normal  population,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare has  estimated  that  10  parts  per  million 
of  carbon  monoxide  are  enough  to  produce 
adverse  health  reactions  over  an  eight-hour 
period. 

As  a  result,  the  federal  government  has 
proposed  poUuUon  regulations  limiting  car- 
bon nuMioxide  to  8  ppm.  Inside  a  factory, 
however,  the  labor  department's  "economi- 
cally feasible"  poUuUon  standards  restrict 
carbon  iiK>noxlde  to  50  ppm.  ("the  equivalent 
of  60  Jiggers  ot  the  stuff  in  an  average  room." 
Mr.  Walllck  says) . 

Toxic  chemicals  are  another  occupational 
danger  with  far-reaching  repercussions. 
Every  year  the  labor  department  estimates 
that  600  toxic  chemicals  are  Introduced  Into 
the  natKm's  factories.  Under  the  present 
system,  the  government  does  not  require 
companies  to  safety  test  these  new  chemi- 
cals before  workers  are  exposed  to  them. 

Of  the  15,000  toxic  substances  already 
used  In  the  workplace,  safety  standards  ex- 
ist for  about  450  of  them,  says  a  labor  de- 
partment spokesman.  But  some  of  these 
standards  are  deceptive.  For  instance,  safety 
limits  for  asbestos,  established  with  fanfare 
In  1972,  win  not  be  enforced  until  1976.  In 
the  meantime,  there  Is  new  evidence  from 
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Bngland  that  the  planned  asbestos  standards 
oiay  still  be  too  high  to  prevent  cancer  In 
m^ny  workers,  reports  Dr.  Jeanne  M.  Stell- 
man,  author  of  the  Just-released  paperback, 
"Work  Is  Dangerous  to  Tour  Health." 

Despite  lax  enforcement  of  the  1970  act, 
Mr.  Walllck  says  the  law  is  slowly  alerting 
the  public  to  workplace  hazards.  In  Mary- 
land, the  law  has  forced  government  officials 
and  union  leaders  to  take  a  closer  look  at 
the  health  dangers  in  the  state's  60,000 
workplaces. 

What  has  been  found  Is  alarming — that 
thousands  of  Jobholders  are  routinely  ex- 
posed to  chemicals,  fumes  and  dust  which 
can  take  years  off  their  lives.  Or  as  Dr. 
Edward  P.  Radford,  a  consultant  to  the 
state's  occupational  health  program,  puts  It: 
"Society  is  now  getting  the  benefits  of  work- 
ers at  the  expense  of  workers." 


PLAYING  THE  GLOBAL  MONEY 
GAME— CHICAGO  STYLE 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATiyES 

Monday,  March  25.  1974 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when,  in 
1H7,  University  of  Chicago  Economist 
imton  Friedman  telephoned  several  Chi- 
cago banks  with  a  moneymaklng  scheme 
in  mind,  he  found  it  impossible  to  trans- 
act. 

He  was,  at  that  time,  convinced  that 
the  British  Government  was  about  to  de- 
VBloe  the  pound  and  he  wanted  to  sen 
short  1300,000  worth  of  British  pounds 
sterling.  He  correctly  figured  that  if  the 
pound  were  cut  in  value  he  could  buy 
back  the  same  amount  at  a  cheaper  price 
and  pocket  a  tidy  profit. 

He  was  not  able  to  conduct  the  trans- 
action because  of  a  long-standing  tradi- 
tion among  U.S.  banks  prohibiting  pri- 
vate citizens  from  speculating  In  foreign 
currencies. 

niree  weeks  later,  Britain  devalued 
the  pound  by  14.3  percent,  from  $2.80  to 
$2.40. 

I'Hedman  recalls: 

It  was  disgraceful.  I  was  prepared  to  put 
«p  930,000  which  was  more  than  adequate 
margin.  The  banks  arbitrarUy  kept  me  from 
mme  than  doubling  my  money. 

Now,  the  situation  is  different.  Today, 
it  iB  possible  to  buy  and  sell  contracts 
for  the  future  delivery  of  currency  on 
the  International  Monetary  Market  of 
the  Clilcago  Mercantile  Exchange,  Inc. 

Discussing  the  extraordinary  tuLnkine 
breakthrough  which  has  occurred  at  the 
Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange,  Edgar 
Shook,  writing  in  Midwest  magazine, 
published  by  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  of 
February  24. 1974.  notes  that: 

In  lu  nearly  two-year  existence  the  IMM 
bas  toted  up  some  impressive  statistics. 
Tlirough  the  end  of  1973.  trading  vdum* 
totaled  681,302  futures  contracts,  represent- 
ing a  dollar  volume  of  M7.4  bUlion.  So  far. 
the  Japanese  yen  has  been  the  most  actively 
traded  currency;  the  Italian  lira  has  been  the 
least  active  and  was  recenUy  de-lteted  aa  a 
wsult.  The  IMM  has  650  members— Member- 
■hips  which  originally  sold  for  $10,000,  sold 
for  as  high  as  •24.000  at  the  beginning  of 
this  month. 

Mr.  Shook  points  out  that: 
Even  some  major  New  York  Banks,  many  of 
which — originally  considered  the  Idea  of  a 
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currency  futures  exchange  "to  ridiculous  to 
discuss"  are  showing  some  interest.  Both 
First  National  City  Bank  and  Chase  Manhat- 
ten,  the  number  two  and  three  banks  In  the 
nation,  are  now  doing  business  through  the 
IMM. 

The  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange  has 
taken  a  major  step  in  the  direction  of 
restoring  economic  freedom  to  the  indi- 
vidual American  citizen.  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate the  Elxchange  upon  its  notable 
success  and  "wish  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  important  article  by  Edgar 
Shook  which  details  these  accomplish- 
ments. The  article  from  Midwest  maga- 
zine of  February  24,  1974,  follows: 

P*LATINC  THE   GLOBAL  MoNET   OaME CHICAGO 

Sttle 
(By  Edgar  Shook) 

One  autumn  day  in  1967,  Dr.  Milton  Fried- 
man, the  internationally  famous  University 
of  Chicago  economist,  telephoned  a  major 
Loop  bank  with  a  moneymaklng  scheme  In 
mind.  Convinced  the  British  government  was 
about  to  devalue  the  Island -nation's  cur- 
rency, Friedman  wanted  to  sell  short  9300,000 
worth  of  British  pounds  sterling.  He  cor- 
rectly figured  that  if  the  pound  were  cut  In 
value  he  could  buy  back  the  same  amount  at 
a  cheaper  price  and  pocket  a  tidy  profit. 

To  Friedman's  surprise  and  dismay,  the 
bank  would  not  accept  his  order,  even  though 
he  was  prepared  to  pledge  $30,000  in  cash  as 
a  security  deposit  for  the  transaction.  The 
reason:  a  long-standing  tradition  among  U.S. 
banks  prohibiting  private  citizens  from 
speculating  in  foreign  currencies. 

Undaunted,  Friedman  contacted  two  other 
major  Chicago  baixks  with  the  same  proposi- 
tion— and  got  the  same  polite  but  firm 
refusal. 

Three  weeks  later  Britain  devalued  the 
pound  by  a  hefty  14.3  per  cent,  from  $2.80 
to  $2.40. 

"It  was  disgraceful,"  Friedman  recalls  with 
a  snort.  "I  was  prepared  to  put  up  $30,000, 
which  was  move  than  adequate  margin.  The 
banks  arbitrarily  kept  me  from  more  than 
doubling  my  nMiney." 

lATgely  as  a  result  of  that  incident,  today 
anyone  with  a  little  risk  capital  and  a  lot  of 
nerve  can  wheel  and  deal  In  seven  major 
foreign  currencies — from  Japanese  yen  to 
Dutch  guUders — by  buying  or  selling  con- 
tracts for  future  delivery  of  the  currency 
on  the  International  Monetary  Market  of 
the  Chicago  Mercantile  Sxchange,  Inc.  And 
speculating  in  currency  fnttires  on  the  IMM 
takes  considerably  less  money  (from  $1,500 
to  $4,000,  depending  on  the  currency  traded) 
than  the  $30,000  Friedman  was  willing  to 
ante  up  with  the  banks. 

Actually,  the  Idea  of  a  futures  market  tn 
foreign  currencies  wasnt  Friedman's.  It 
was  the  brainchild  (tf  the  boys  at  the  Merc 
(as  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange  Is 
popularly  known),  but  they  give  Friedman 
a  large  share  of  the  credit  for  transforming 
their  concept  Into  reality. 

"The  IMM  would  not  have  been  conceived 
were  It  not  for  the  help  and  Inspiration  pro- 
vided by  Dr.  Friedman,'*  says  IMlff  chairman 
Leo  Melamed.  "It  was  Dr.  Friedman  who  gave 
us  the  courage  to  beUeve  we  were  onto  some- 
thing big  and  wcvtbwhlle.  It  was  his  un- 
questionable prestige  and  authority  that  not 
only  opened  doors  tot  ua  In  Washington  but 
enabled  us  to  pronounce  with  credlbUlty 
that  a  futures  exchange  in  currency  was  • 
necessity  and  that  its  time  bad  come.  I  aerl< 
ously  doubt  If  w  would  have  proceeded 
without  his  full  embracement  of  this 
project." 

So,  armed  with  the  expertise,  moral  sup- 
port and  clout  of  one  of  the  nation's  fore- 
most economic  thinkers,  the  pork  belly  and 
egg  traders  at  the  Merc  did  proceed — and 
managed  to  cause  quite  a  furor  in  the  world's 
established  money  markets  In  Zurich,  Lon- 
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don,  Frankfurt,  Paris,  Tokyo  and  New  York — 
the  lairs  of  that  closeknit.  Jealous  little  band 
of  financial  wizards  known  as  foreign-ex- 
change dealers. 

As  the  IMM's  Melamed  rather  grandly  ex- 
plains: "What  we  did  was  enter  uncharted 
waters  upon  which  many  felt  we  did  not  be- 
long." That  Is  putting  It  mildly. 

"I'm  amazed  that  a  bunch  of  crapshooters 
In  pork  l)ellles  have  the  temerity  to  think 
that  they  can  beat  some  of  the  world's  most 
sophisticated  traders  at  their  own  game.' 
announced  one  outraged  New  York  foreign- 
exchange  dealer  on  the  eve  of  the  IMM's 
opening.  "A  peanut  game,"  sniffed  another. 
Thick-skinned  aggressiveness  has  never 
been  In  short  supply  at  the  Merc.  The  ex- 
change did  not  rise  meteorically  to  become 
the  nation's  second-largest  futiires  market 
(after  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade)  toy  us- 
ing timid  or  overly  sensitive  to  criticism.  In- 
deed, as  officials  of  the  Merc  are  fond  of 
pointing  out,  trading  volume  on  the  ex- 
change has  soared  1,690  per  cent  In  the  past 
decade,  mainly  as  a  result  of  the  Introduc- 
tion of  trading  In  meat  related  commodi- 
ties— frozen  pork  bellies,  live  bogs  and  live 
cattle. 

Thus,  incongruous  as  it  might  seem.  It 
was  not  at  all  surprising  that  "a  bunch  of 
crapshooters  in  portc  bellies"  were  the  ones 
to  desegregate  one  of  the  financial  world's 
most  exclusive  private  clubs.  Why?  Because 
the  thing  that  really  turns  on  the  boys  at 
the  Merc,  who  are  among  the  most  astute 
commodity  traders  in  the  business.  Is 
money — and  money,  after  all.  is  the  ulti- 
mate commodity.  Money  and  the  Merc:  an 
eminently  logical,  almost  preordained,  matcb. 
As  it  happened,  the  IMM's  creators  had 
some  unexpected  help  in  the  form  of  a  series 
of  international  monetary  crises  that  rolled 
like  shock  waves  through  central  banks  of 
the  major  industrial  nations  In  1971.  Those 
crises  and  the  ensuing  International  mone- 
tary upheaval,  which  Is  still  unsettled,  drasti- 
cally and  forever  altered  the  rules  of  the 
foreign-exchange  gamae  and  made  the  Mere's 
idea  of  bringing  currency  trading  to  the 
speculator-masses  more  attractive  and  timely 
than  ever. 

To  urkderstand  those  events  and  the  effect 
they  had  on  the  birth  of  the  IMM,  one  must 
delve  a  bit  into  the  history  and  Intricacies 
of  the  esoteric  world  of  international  finance. 
Back  In  July,  1944,  In  a  little,  out-of-the- 
way  New  Hampshire  resort  town  caUed  Bret- 
ton  Woods,  politico -economic  experts  from 
47  countries  met  to  start  planning  for  the 
world's  postwar  economic  recovery.  The  In- 
ternational monetary  system  they  devised, 
known  as  the  Bretton  Woods  system,  has 
been  in  effect  ever  since  although  it  is  now 
undergoing  considerable  scrutiny  and  change. 
Out  of  Bretton  Woods  came  four  key  ac- 
tions: 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF) 
was  created  as  a  supranational  agency  to  act 
as  a  sort  of  watchdog  over  the  non-Com- 
munist world's  finances. 

A  fixed  price.  In  terms  of  U.S.  dollars,  was 
established  for  the  currency  of  each  IMF 
member  -nation. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  U.S.  dollar  was  liter- 
ally as  good  as  gold,  and  that  any  IMF  mem- 
ber-nation could  cash  In  dollars  for  gold  at 
a  rate  of  $35  an  ounce. 

The  U.S.  dollar  was  positioned  as  the  Free 
World's  main  leaerve  currency,  which  meant 
the  dollar  became  the  medium  of  exchange 
between  natkme  and.  slnee  tbe  United  States 
had  pledged  to  redsem  doUan  for  gold,  could 
be  held  in  forelgii  tiearorlas  tn  Hen  of  gold. 

With  amasmgly  UtOe  dlflleatty  tbe  Bretton 
Woods  systea  functlcnad  nqMrbly  for  nearly 
a  «iuarter-««iitiiry.  Am  a  lesul^  tBdoetrlal  out- 
put In  the  Free  World  soared,  eiployment 
was  blgh  and  gooda  Aoved  freely  metom  Inter- 
nattonal  boundarita  ■■  tariff  banten  dropped. 
By  the  end  of  ttia  IMSOe,  enxtvacy  oonvert- 
ibUlty  (which  meant  a  Britisher,  for  example, 
could  go  to  a  bank  and  freely  exchange  his 
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pounds  at  the  fixed  rate  for,  say,  Fitench 
francs)  was  restored  among  the  major  Uon- 
Communlst  nations,  and  this  led  to  an  un- 
precedented expansion  In  the  flow  of  i^oney 
between  nations — for  Investment,  for  tour- 
ism and  for  the  purchase  of  goods  and  {serv- 
ices, r 

MoneUrUy.  at  least,  for  the  first  time  ^ince 
the  worldwide  Depression  of  the  1930s,  God 
was  In  His  heaven  and  all  was  pretty  much 
right  with  the  world.  But  this  happy  and 
unusual  state  of  affairs  didn't  last  long. 
Storm  clouds  were  forming  on  the  Interna- 
tional financial  horizon,  and  their  linings 
were  of  a  greenish  hue,  not  unlike  that  of 
the  U.S.  doUar. 

The  problem  was  this:  Since  Bretton  Woods 
the  U.S.  had  been  financing  first  the  post- 
war recovery  and  then  the  growth  of  most 
of  the  non-Communist  world  by  running  its 
international  business  affairs  at  a  loss.  In 
other  words,  the  United  States  spent  more 
money  abroad,  for  everything  from  Japa- 
nese television  sets  to  tourism  to  the  main- 
tenance of  overseas  troop  garrisons,  than  for- 
eign nations  spent  to  purchase  U.S.  goods 
and  services.  The  result  was  a  steady  drain  on 
the  hoard  of  dully  gleaming  gold  Ingots 
stashed  away  In  the  U.S.  Biilllon  Depository 
at  Port  Knox.  Ky.  Under  the  Bretton  Woods 
system,  remember,  this  gold  was  the  financial 
underpinning  of  the  Free  World's  interna- 
tional monetary  system. 

To  stanch  this  golden  hemorrhage,  Wash- 
ington had  pressed,  argued  and  cajoled  for- 
eign governments  into  stockpiling  huge 
amounts  of  greenbaclts  in  their  bank  ac- 
counts rather  than  cashing  them  in  for  the 
yellow  metal.  Most  obUged  and,  by  the  early 
19708,  some  30  blUlon  VS.  dollars  had  pUed 
up  In  central  banks  from  London  to  Tokyo. 
Meanwhile,  the  VS.  gold  stock,  which  stood 
at  $24.6  btUion  In  1949.  bad  dwmdled  to  910 
billion  and  change.  With  roughly  three  times 
more  iif  dollars  In  official  foreign  hands  than 
it  had  gold  to  redeem  with,  the  United  States 
of  America  theoretically  was  financially 
busted. 

This  drear/  fact  was  not  lost  on  that 
shadowy  group  of  individuals  whom  finance 
ministers,  barely  refraining  from  adding  the 
adjectives  "wicked"  and  "evil,"  refer  to  as 
"international  currency  speculators." 

(Although  the  phrase  conjures  up  visions 
of  Daddy  Warbucks-llke  characters,  diamond 
stickpins  and  all.  sitting  on  their  converted- 
destroyer  yachts  in  the  middle  of  some  ob- 
scure ocean,  talking  to  Beirut  money  mer- 
chants via  radiotelephone,  the  culprit  is  far 
more  apt  to  be  a  harried.  Turns-taking  cor- 
porate treasurer  who  is  simply  trying  to 
show  a  profit,  or  at  least  less  of  a  loss,  on  his 
company's  international  transactions.) 

Whoever  the  international  currency  specu- 
lators are.  advertc  atly  or  Inadvertently.  tOiey 
mounted  massive  attacks  against  the  al- 
ready-battered dollar  by  shifting  huge  sums 
out  of  dollars  Into  stronger  currencies, 
notably  the  West  Oennany  mark  and  the 
Japanese  yen.  TO  keep  the  values  of  their 
own  currencies  from  soaring  beyond  the 
fixed-price  "celling"  set  by  the  BrJtton 
Woods  system.  West  Germany  and  jlpan 
were  forced  to  sell  unlimited  amountii  of 
marks  and  yen  for  dollars.  The  resultjwas 
that  these  two  nations  alone  unwUltfagly 
bought  bUllons  more  of  unwanted  doUai  to 
add  to  the  billions  they  already  had.       ; 

(As  the  United  States  was  painfully  lemm- 
ing, being  banker  to  the  world  is  a  mixed 
blessing.  There  U  a  curious  econfEmic 
anomaly  involved:  The  more  of  your  Cur- 
rency you  spend,  lend  or  give  away,  the  mon 
you  lubricate  and  stimulate  the  global  eSon- 
omy:  at  the  same  time,  the  more  of  four 
currency  tliere  Is  floating  around  the  «4rld. 
the  less  confidence  other  nations  have  m  it 
and  the  sooner  an  International  fln«£clal 
crisis  U  likely  to  occur.  This  vicious  monetary 
circle  was  a  fatal,  buUt-ln  flaw  of  the  tret- 
ten  Woods  system.) 
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Loath  to  take  this  monetary  mauling  any 
longer.  West  Germany  and  Japan,  which  be- 
tween them  by  now  held  approximately  24 
billion  U.S.  dollars  in  their  reserve  assets, 
cut  their  currencies'  moorings  to  the  dollar 
and  allowed  the  mark  and  the  yen  to  "float" — 
'  that  is,  to  fluctuate  In  value  in  response  to 
economic  Influences.  No  matter  that  floating 
a  currency  was  in  direct  violation  of  IMP 
rules;  it  was  now  a  matter  of  every  country 
for  Itself— including,  finaUy,  the  United 
States. 

On  Sunday,  Aug.  16,  1971,  Richard  NUon 
slammed  shut  the  U.S.  gold  window  by  an- 
nouncing we  would  no  longer  honor  our  long- 
time pledge  to  exchange  gold  for  foreign-held 
dollars.  The  international  financial  world 
gasped  with  shock  and  closed  down  for  a  few 
days. 

What  prompted  Nixon's  drastic  maneuver 
was  drastic  news:  In  the  first  six  months  of 
1971.  the  U.S.  had  achieved  an  all-time  rec- 
ord deficit  In  Its  balance  of  payments  (Its 
business  dealings  with  the  rest  of  the  world) 
of  $11.6  billion,  or  more  than  the  value  of 
all  the  gold  left  in  Port  Knox. 

Four  chaotic  months  later,  finance  min- 
isters of  the  leading  industrial  nations  met 
in  Washington's  SmlthsonUn  Institution  and 
hammered  out  an  agreement.  For  starters,  the 
VS.  agreed  (gulp)  to  devalue  the  dollar  by 
raising  the  official  price  of  gold  from  $35  to 
•38  an  ounce.  This  meant.  In  effect,  an  Ameri- 
can would  pay  more  for  a  Volkswagen,  a  Ger- 
man would  pay  less  for  a  roll  of  Kodak  film 
More  U.8.  goods  would  be  sold  overseas  and 
fewer  foreign  articles  would  be  bought  by 
Americans,  thus  Improving  the  VS.  trade  bal- 
ance. For  their  part,  the  other  major  indus- 
trial nations  agreed  to  rejlgger  the  values  of 
their  currencies  upward,  making  them  worth 
more  in  relation  to  the  overworked  doUar 
This  dual  adjustment  was  designed  to  re- 
lieve pressure  on  the  dollar  in  Its  reserve- 
currency  role  of  being  all  things  to  all  non- 
Communist  nations. 

Almost  xmnoticed  among  these  historic 
moves  was  the  further,  complementary  agree- 
ment to  expand  price  fiuctuatlons  allowed 
currencies  under  the  Bretton  Woods  system 
This  made  the  system  more  responsive  to 
present-day  economic  realities.  (IMF  rules 
provided  that  a  member-nation's  currency 
could  fiuctuate  in  price  1  per  cent  on  either 
side  of  Its  assigned,  or  par.  value.  This  meant 
a  total  fiuctuation  of  2  per  cent  between  a 
currency's  "ceUing"  and  its  "fioor."  At  the 
Smithsonian  meeting  it  was  agreed  to  widen 
this  fluctuation  to  2.28  per  cent  on  either 
Side  of  a  currency's  par  value,  or  a  total  fluc- 
tuation of  4.5  per  cent.) 

One  group  that  did  take  notice  of  this  bit 
of  international  financial  mumbo-Jumbo  and 
figuratively  (and  perhaps  literally)  Jumped 
with  Joy  over  it  was  the  boys  at  the  Merc. 
All  thU  time  they  had  been  doing  spade- 
work  for  the  establishment  of  the  IMM  not 
fully  eonvhiced  It  was  a  viable  concept  be- 
cause of  the  narrow  price  fluctuation  allowed 
currencies  under  Bretton  Woods.  Now  with 
the  new.  wider  range  of  fluctuation,  the  stage 
was  set  for  some  decent  price  action;  and  as 
the  traders  at  the  Merc  knew  only  too  well  it 
takes  price  action  to  make  a  successful  fu- 
tures market  in  any  commodity,  from  hog 
innards  to  money. 

A  few  days  after  the  Smithsonian  meeting 
adjourned,  the  Merc  told  the  world  about  Its 
plans  for  a  currency  futures  market.  A  month 
later  the  IMM  received  its  charter  to  do  busi- 
ness In  the  State  of  lUlnoU.  On  May  16,  1972. 
the  new  exchange  opened. 

Five  weeks  later,  on  June  23,  the  BrItUh 
pound  Joined  the  West  German  mark,  the 
yen  and  the  Canadian  dollar  (which  had 
been  floating  since  1970)  as  a  floating  cur- 
rency. Suddenly,  foreign  exchange  was  a 
whole  new  ball  game  and  the  infant  IMM 
was  ready,  willing  and  eager  for  players. 
By  accident  more  than  design,  the  Merc's 
timing  had  been  exquisite. 
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The  business  of  tntematlonal  finance  la 
not  conducted  In  small  numbers,  and  the 
contract  size  for  each  of  the  seven  currencies 
that  began  trading  on  the  IMM  was  appro- 
priately gargantuan— 50,000  British  pounds 
worth  $130,000,  1  mUUon  Mexican  pesos 
worth  $80,000,  200.000  Canadian  dollars 
worth  $201,500.  500,000  West  German  marks 
worth  $152,500.  500.000  Swiss  francs  worth 
$125,000.  50  million  Italian  lira  worth 
$85,000  and  25  million  Japanese  yen  worth 
$80,000. 

(Since  then,  partly  to  reduce  the  greater 
risk  Inherent  In  the  new,  wider  currency 
price  fluctuations,  partly  to  Increase  trading 
activity  by  lowering  the  amount  a  specvUator 
must  put  up  to  trade,  the  IMM  has  halved 
the  size  of  each  of  the  original  seven  con- 
tracts except  the  Mexican  peso.  It  also  has 
added  a  contract  In  Dutch  guilders  that  con- 
slste  of  125.000  guilders  worth  approximately 
$43,150.  Nonetheless,  100,000  Canadian  dol- 
lars or  12.5  million  Japanese  yen  Is  still  an 
Impressive  sum  of  money.) 

ABE    GOLD    rDTTTRES    NBXT7 

If  trading  ordinary  commodities,  such  as 
wheat,  silver,  sugar,  cattle  or  cotton,  is 
tricky — and  It  Is — trading  foreign  currencies 
Is  even  trickier — and  a  lot  riskier.  The  reason 
Is  not  only  the  mind-boggling  complexity  of 
International  finance  and  the  welter  of  fac- 
tors that  determine  a  currency's  value 
(everything  from  a  country's  interest  rates 
to  Its  cost  of  Uvlng)  but  also  the  devlousness 
with  which  governments  traditionally  handle 
their  financial  affairs. 

For  example,  It  has  almost  become  a  cliche 
that  the  more  vehemently  a  finance  minis- 
ter denies  there  is  going  to  be  a  change  in 
the  value  of  his  nation's  currency,  the  likelier 
and  sooner  it  is  to  happen.  Also,  governments 
are  fond  of  announcing  changes  in  the  values 
of  their  currencies  on  weekends,  when  for- 
eign-exchange markets  are  closed.  The  ensu- 
ing scramble  among  even  professional  cur- 
rency traders  to  protect  their  financial  flanks 
the  following  Monday  morning  is  akin  to  a 
crowd  fieeing  a  biurning  theater. 

Still,  for  the  steel-nerved  and  strong- 
hearted  (and  exceptionally  lucky)  there  are 
fabulous  rewards  to  be  gained  trading  cur- 
rency futures.  They  go.  however,  only  to  the 
trader  who  has  done  his  homework  very,  very 
well  and  on  whom  the  gods  smile  broadly. 

One  such  person  was  a  young  Chicago 
executive  who  early  last  year  decided  the 
dollar  was  about  to  be  devalued  again.  He  also 
reasoned  the  Kwlss  franc  would  appreciate 
in  value  as  a  result— «  good  bet,  because 
historically  the  Swiss  franc  has  been  one  of 
the  world's  most  stable  currencies.  Backing 
his  conviction  with  cash,  he  bought  five 
Swiss  franc  contracts  (totaling  2.500.000 
Swiss  francs  worth  approximately  $625,000) 
on  the  IMM  and  deposited  $25,000  margin. 
(This  was  before  the  IMM  lowered  Its  con- 
tract sizes  and  reduced  margins;  today  $4,000 
margin  is  required  to  trade  one  contract  of 
250.000  Swiss  francs  worth  approximately 
$76,000.) 

As  It  turned  out.  he  was  right.  On  Feb.  12. 
1973.  Washington  devalued  the  doUar  for 
the  second  time  in  14  months.  In  less  than 
six  weeks,  this  lucky  trader  made  a  very  cool 
$150,000  profit.  Of  course.  If  he  had  been 
wrong,  he  could  have  lost  the  same  amount, 
which  would  not  have  been  very  cool. 

Contrary  to  how  It  may  seem,  the  IMM 
was  not  established  solely  to  provide  specu- 
lators with  another  financial  playground.  The 
market  does  have  a  sound  economic  reason 
for  existing.  Tills  Is  to  provide  price  Insur- 
ance for  Importers,  exporters,  multinational 
companies,  banks  and  others  engaged  In  in- 
ternational business,  all  of  whom  must  deal 
in  foreign  currencies.  By  using  the  IMM  to 
"hedge"  their  risks,  these  commercial  inter- 
ests can  protect  themselves  against  sudden 
and  adverse  changes  In  currency  prices  that 
could  turn  a  profitable  transaction  Into  an 
unprofitable  one.  The  reason  the  IMM  un- 
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absshedly  makes  an  appeal  for  speculators — 
uid,  indeed,  must  have  them  to  function — U 
because  without  them  the  market  would  not 
De  liquid  enough  to  attract  commercial 
hedgers.  Proflt-eeeking  speculators,  protec- 
tlon-aeeking  bedgera:  This  Is  the  economic 
quid  pro  quo  of  the  IMM,  as  it  is  of  any 
commodity  futures  market. 

Considering  that  currency  trading  tradi- 
tionally has  been,  as  IMM  chairman  Mela- 
med  points  out,  "a  jMlvate  and  sacred  shrine 
ot  the  banking  community,"  the  big  Chicago 
banks  have  shown  an  ststonishin^y  friendly 
attitude  toward  the  new  market.  The  Conti- 
nental Dline^s  National  Bank  is  the  IMM's 
delivery  agent.  The  First  National  Bank  of 
Chicago  is  a  clearing  member  of  the  ex- 
change. Dr.  Beryl  l^rinkel,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent and  economist  of  the  Harris  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank,  Is  a  director  of  the  IMM. 

Even  some  major  New  York  banks,  many  of 
which  Melamed  says  originally  considered  the 
HJea  of  a  currency  futures  exchange  "too 
rldicukrus  to  discuss,"  are  showing  some  in- 
terest. Both  First  National  City  Bank  and 
Chase  Manhattan,  the  number  two  and  three 
banks  in  the  nation,  are  now  doing  business 
through  the  IMM. 

In  Its  nearly  two-year  existence  the  IMM 
has  toted  np  some  Impressive  statistics. 
Through  the  end  of  1973.  trading  volume 
totaled  581,302  futures  contracts,  represent- 
ing a  dollar  volume  of  $47.4  billion.  So  far, 
the  Japanese  yen  has  been  the  most  actively 
traded  currency;  the  Italian  lira  has  been 
the  least  active  and  was  recently  de-llsted 
as  a  result.  Tlie  IMM  has  650  members,  most 
of  who  also  are  members  of  the  Merc.  Mem- 
berships, which  originally  sold  for  $10,000, 
■old  for  as  high  as  $24,000  at  the  beginning 
of  this  montli. 

Currency  futures,  according  to  Leo  Mela- 
med. are  only  the  tip  of  the  monetary  com- 
modity Iceberg  for  the  Merc  and  its  IMM  off- 
spring. "We're  going  into  a  consciously  mon- 
etary posture,"  ha  vows.  "We  want  a  full 
portfolio  of  monetary  commodities." 

How  full  Is  full?  Apparently  the  sky's  the 
limit.  Last  fall  the  IMM  added  futures  con- 
tracts in  both  U.S.  and  Canadian  sliver  coins 
(oMitract  size:  flve  canvas  money  bags  ot 
codis  with  a  total  face  value  of  $5,000)  and 
trading  has  so  far  been  brisk.  Currently  the 
Dot  Is  readying  a  gold  futures  contract  and 
hopes  to  get  Washington's  nod  to  begin  trad- 
ing, if  and  when  Congress  passes  any  of  sev- 
eral pending  bills  to  aQow  U.S.  citizens  to 
own  and  deal  in  gold.  Beyond  this  there  is 
talk  at  the  exchange  of  someday  listing  fu- 
tures contracts  in  such  far-out  (In  tradi- 
tional commodity  market  terms,  that  is)  fi- 
nancial Instruments  as  home  mortgages, 
eurodollars,  Eurobonds,  U.S.  federal  funds 
and  ocean  freight  rates. 

llM  old  Chicago  Butter  and  Egg  Board,  as 
the  Merc  originally  was  called,  has  come  a 
long  way  and,  says  Melamed,  "We  havent 
begun  to  flex  our  muscles." 

When  the  IMM  opened,  Merc  president 
Everette  B.  Harris  made  what  at  the  Ume 
was  probably  a  Judiciously  modest  prediction 
but  has  since  proved  to  be  a  gross  under- 
statement. "Our  baby  ought  to  walk  and  talk 
within  two  years,"  Harris  said.  At  the  rate 
it's  going,  the  IMM  wiU  soon  be  in  long 
pants,  and  the  boys  at  the  Merc  wUl  be  weU 
on  their  way  to  earning  the  highest  accolade 
the  international  financial  conununlty  can 
bestow— albeit  grudgingly:  the  right  to  be 
called  the  Gnomes  of  Chicago. 

HZDcma  MB  A  WAT  OP  BOIN6  Busunss 

Nations  have  money  problems  Just  as  peo- 
ple do.  But  when  nations  have  them,  the 
ramifications  are  usually  felt  worldwide. 

During  the  past  two  decades,  the  curren- 
cies of  more  than  100  nations  have  been  re- 
valued—that Is.  either  raised  or  lowered  In 
price  against  the  UjB.  dollar'.  Of  tbeae.  more 
than  80  per  cent  have  been  revalued  at  least 
twice. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  financial  fallout  from  these  monetary 
megabomos  governments  drop  from  time  to 
time  oa  the  w<H'ld  of  International  business 
and  kept  the  balance  sheets  ot  some  com- 
panies operating  wcH-ldwlde — so-called  mul- 
tmatlonal  companies — dotted  with  red  ink, 
For  example : 

Chesebrough-Pcmd's  Inc.  recorded  a  $977,- 
000  loss  on  foreign-exchange  transactions  tn 
1970,  a  flgxire  equal  to  nearly  5  per  cent  of 
the  company's  net  income  for  the  year. 

In  the  decade  ending  in  1971,  Deere  &  Co. 
Iiad  wrlte-<rfrs  every  year  for  fc»elg^-ex- 
change  losses.  These  ranged  from  a  whopping 
$5  million-plus  in  1967  to  a  comparatively 
modest  $546,000  in  1971. 

P.  W.  Woolworth  Co.  suffered  a  $3  million 
loss  because  of  the  1967  devaluation  of  the 
British  pound  from  $2.80  to  $2.40. 

Ford  Motor  Co.  disclosed  in  1970  that  it 
had  established  a  $55-milllon  reserve  against 
losses  in  foreign  operations,  in  part  because 
of  currency  uncertainties. 

Always  present  for  those  doing  business 
across  national  boundaries,  foreign-exchange 
risks  have  Increased  enormously  with  the 
current  new  international  monetary  order  of 
floating  currencies,  with  heightened  national 
chauvinism  and  with  the  wider  currency 
price  fluctuations  allowed  by  the  Smith- 
sonian agreement  of  December,  1971. 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  IMM,  multina- 
tional companies,  as  well  as  banks,  import- 
exx>ort  firms  and  others  who  transact  business 
abroad  and  thus  mtut  deal  in  foreign  cur- 
rencies, had  only  one  way  to  hedge  their  for- 
eign-exchange  risks.  This  was  in  the  "for- 
ward" market,  a  small  but  weU-<wganlaed 
group  <^  large  banks  and  foreign-exchange 
dealers  in  the  wtvld's  major  nooney  centers 
who  deal  with  each  other  through  an  elabo- 
rate, worldwide  telephone-teletype  network. 

The  IMM,  according  to  its  officials,  offers  a 
sapplenoentary  and  complementary  alterna- 
tive to  the  forward  market,  particularly  for 
the  small  bedger,  who  does  not  always  enjoy 
equal  bargaining  power  with  big  companies 
when  it  comes  to  prieee  in  forward  market 
transactions. 

How  does  the  IMM's  hedging  mechanism 
work?  Dr.  Mark  J.  Powers,  senior  vice  fHVsi- 
dent  aitd  chief  economist  ot  the  IMM,  cites  a 
hypothetical  but  typical  examine: 

"Suppxjse  we  consider  an  American  im- 
porter who  orders  $6- million  wortli  ot  British, 
automobiles.  Based  on  a  British  pound  worth 
$2.00,  the  antomobiles  repreaent  1,923,077 
British  pounds.  The  order  is  placed  on 
April  1,  with  payment  due  nine  months 
hence,  on  January  1. 

"During  those  nine  months,  assume  the 
pound  has  moved  upward  in  value  2.26  per 
cent  in  relation  to  the  dollar  and  is  now 
worth  $2.0686.  The  American  importer  now 
must  pay  $112,600  more  for  his  merchandtee 
than  he  anticipated,  significantly  reducing 
his  profit  or  possibly  creating  a  loss  on  the 
transactlcn. 

"If  he  had  bought  $5-rallllc«  worth  of  Brit- 
ish pounds  on  the  firtures  market  on  April  I, 
he  would  have  locked  in  a  prlee  and  saved 
himself  $112,500,  lees,  of  course,  relatively 
modest  brokerage  fees." 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO 
H.R.  69 


HON.  DAVID  C.  TREEN 

or    LOOISIARA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25.  1974 

Mr.  TREE3I.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Recokd,  I 
include  the  following  proposed  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  69: 
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Amknvkent   TO    HH.    69.    as    Reported 
Offexed  bt  Mr.  Treeit 

Page  28.  line  9.  strike  out  "1977"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "1976". 

Page  48.  line  16.  insert  "(1)"  Immediately 
after  "as  may  be  necessary". 

Page  48.  line  18,  Immediately  after  "such 
amount"  Insert  the  following:  ".  and  (2)  to 
take  into  acoourt  the  total  amount  of  sums 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  Involved 
pursuant  to  the  authorization  for  appropri- 
aticms  ooade  by  section  134(a)  (1)  ". 

Page  50,  line  25,  insert  "(1)"  immediately 
after  "(d)". 

Page  51,  immediately  after  line  2,  insert 
the  fallowing  new  paragraph : 

(2)  Section  144(a)  (I)  (as  redesignated  by 
section  109  of  this  Act)  of  title  I  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f (lowing  new  sentence :  "There  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  not  to  exceed  $300,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976". 

AUKIfDlfZMT  TO  H.R.  69.   AS  Reportb) 

Oftwrxb  bt  Ma.  Trkxn 

Page  28.  line  9,  strike  out  "1977"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1970". 

Page  48,  line  10.  insert  "(1)"  immediately 
after  "as  may  be  necessary". 

Page  48.  line  18.  immediately  after  "such 
amount"  Insert  the  following:  ",  and  (2) 
to  take  into  account  the  total  amount  of 
sums  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  involved 
pursuant  to  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions made  by  section  134(a)  (I) ". 

Page  50.  line  25,  insert  "(I)"  immediately 
after  "(d)". 

Page  51,  immediately  after  line  2,  insert 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

(2)  Section  144(a)  (1)  (as  redesignated  by 
section  109  of  this  Act)  of  title  I  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by  aildlng  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  aentenee:  *mMre  is 
authorlaed  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title  not  to  exceed 
$500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1976.". 


LUDLOW,  MASS.,  BICENTENNIAL 
INCORPORATION  DAY 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

or    MLASSACHTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

JToMday.  March  25.  1974 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Ffeb- 
ruaxy  28.  1974,  I  had  the  honor  of  being 
the  main  speaker  at  the  Bicentennial 
Incorporation  Day  of  the  town  of  Lud- 
low, Mass.  Tlie  following  is  the  program 
of  the  day,  the  history  of  the  town  of 
Ludlow,  and  my  remarks  at  that  event: 

Ludlow.  Mass.,  BicxNTKNinAL  Incorporatiok 

DAT,    FBsauART    28.    1974,    Lublow    Hick 

School 

jNcoapoa.tTioN  vat  coicMirrsK 

James  Salolo.  Cbalnnao,  Joseph  Andreis, 
Helen  Lemek,  James  Martin,  Basel  Morton. 
Nel  Sunter. 

Luncheon  Arrangements:  Helen  Lemek, 
fM  Sunter.  Hasel  Morton. 

Historical  Heaearch,  Photography,  and  Pro- 
grams: Jamea  Martin. 

Technical  Arrangements,  Audio  and  Video 
Taping:  Joseph  Andreis. 

Piano  Accompanist:  Helen  Lake,  Class  of 
•70. 

Band  Director:  Mr.  Royce  Layman. 

Choral  Director:   Mr.  Gregory  Wrinn. 

The  Committee  wlabea  to  tbank  Mr.  Her> 
bert  L.  McCheaney.  Chairman  of  the  History 
Book  Committee,  for  his  asslfftance  In  com- 
pUing  historical  data  and  photographs.  Alao. 
we   wish   to  express  our  gratitude   to   Mra. 
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tlon: 
,uca- 


W. 


luet, 


Helen  Bello  and  to  Mr.  John  Hxirley,  vlncl- 
pal  of  Ludlow  High  Scbool. 

PROOKAIC 

Invocation. 

"The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  (F.  S.  ^ey), 
Ludlow  High  School  Band. 

Address   of   Welcome:    Mr.   Robert |Ko88, 
Chairman,  Board  of  Selectmen. 

Town    Charter:    Marian    Andre,    OIi 
1974,  President,  L.H.S.  Student  Coun< 

•'The  Last  Words  of  David"   (B, 
son),   Ludlow   High   School   Concert 
Introduction   by   Melanie   Miller,   Fri 
Class  of  1974. 

Historic  address  and  slide  presen 
Mr.  James  Martin,  President,  Ludlow 
tlon  Association. 

Introduction  of  guests:  Mr.  James 
Chairman,  Incorporation  Day  Comml 

Main  address.  The  Honorable  Edw 
Boland,  United  States  Congressman. 

"The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic" 
Howe) ,  Ludlow  High  Scbool  Band. 

The  bicentennial  year :  Mr.  Bene  Boui 
Chairman,  Town  Bicentennial  Commit 

Presentation:  John  F.  X.  Davoren,  dlecre- 
tary  of  the  Commonwealth.  ] 

Concluding  message :  David  Marinl, '  l^lass 
of  "74.  Student  Advisory  Board.  ' 

"The  Lord  Bless  You  and  Keep  Yotj  "  (P. 
Lutkin) ,  Ludlow  High  Scbool  Concert  \  holr. 

T7SHKHS  J 

Dolly  Bloodworth,  Donna  Carneiro,  Jknlce 
Dlas,  William  Golden,  Pam  Goodreau,  Claniel 
Hennessy,  David  Hennessy,  Michelle  Kosher, 
David  LaFortune,  Blchard  L'Heureus,  Kathy 
Martins,  Anna  Miranda,  William  BOpney, 
Drew  Strong,  Pam  Sousa,  Laurie  Tbooqbson, 
and  Bruce  Wilson. 

LtroLOw  Hica  school  media  clttb 

Special  Effects:  Thomas  Bellsle. 

Video  Becordlng:  Steven  Kuchyt. 

Audio  Control:  William  Methot. 

Audio   Communications:    William 
and  Bory  Gauthler. 

Cameramen:   Gary  Clempa,  Michael 
scomb,  and  Michael  Murray. 
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HisTOKicAz.  Address:  A  BoavxT  or  thx  Hiajrosr 

or  Ludlow,  MAasACHTTSEiTs 

(By  James  L.  Martin) 

The  name  of  our  town  of  Ludlow  is  mk  an 
uncommon  one  in  the  United  States.  About 
ten  other  states  have  towns  bearing  the  game 
name.*  i 

Where  Ludlow  gets  its  name  is  not  certain. 
The  town  could  have  been  named  aftet  Sir 
Edmund  Ludlow,  a  fifteenth  century  Brltlsb 
republican  leader;  or  perhaps  after  Rpger 
Ludlow,  a  prominent  New  England  cittmn 
and  candidate  for  the  governorship  of  .the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  In  1634,  untlj  he 
later  retired  to  Southern  Connecticut  wfitere, 
today,  a  Bridgeport  high  school  bearsThls 
name. 

It  is  very  likely  that  our  town  takes  Its 
name  from  Ludlow,  Shropshire,  Englai 
small  market  town  famous  for  its  elevc 
century  royal  castle. 

In  a  letter,  dated  December  21,  1874,  Jc 
Adney,  Mayor  of  Ludlow,  England,  expU 
that  the  word  Ludlow  may  signify  in 
medieval  Saxon  language,  "the  grave  or  buMal 
hill  of  the  people." 

Before  its  Incorporation,  Ludlow  was  part 
of  the  township  of  Springfield,  a  large  pa^^cel 
of  land  granted  to  WUUam  Pynchon  by  the 
British  Crown.  At  the  time,  the  Ludlow  drea 


•Other  states  Include  California,  minols, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Vermont.  Also,  Mew 
Brunswick.  Canada,  and  LudlowvUle,  Mew 
York. 
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was  referred  to  as  the  Outward  Commons,  the 
Cow  Pasture,  Mlneachogue,  or  Stony  Hill. 

The  earliest  settler  in  Stony  Hill,  its  most 
popular  name,  was  perhaps  Aaron  Colton. 
whose  home  was  situated  on  a  bluff,  just 
above  the  Chtcopee  River.  Other  settlers  prior 
to  1761  include  James  Sheldon,  Sbem  Chapln. 
Benjamin  Sikes,  and  Abel  Bliss.  Of  course 
for  years,  members  of  the  Agawam  Indian 
tribe  lived  in  this  area  before  the  advent  of 
the  white  man. 

Another  one  of  the  first  settlers  was  Cap- 
tain Joseph  Miller  who  came  with  his  family 
from  West  Springfield  and  pitched  hU  tent 
on  the  banks  of  the  Chlcopee  River,  along  the 
falls  of  Chlcuepe  or  Wallamanumps,  the  In- 
dian names  given  to  that  part  of  the  river 
near  the  present  Ludlow  Bridge.  Captain  Mil- 
ler later  settled  near  the  present  North  Wll- 
braham  Bridge,  near  the  home  of  Aaron 
Colton. 

The  fourteen-mile  trip  through  the  wilder- 
ness from  West  Springfield  to  Stony  HiU  was 
considered  so  hazardous  that  friends  of  Cap- 
tain Miller  in  West  Springfield  mourned  his 
death  even  before  his  departure,  knowing  full 
well  that  he  might  never  survive  the  dangers 
of  such  a  long  Joiirney  I 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Alden  family  settled  in  Ludlow. 
Members  of  this  family  are  direct  descend- 
ants of  John  Alden  and  his  wife,  PrlscUla, 
early  Puritans  from  Plymouth,  Massachu- 
setts, who  had  come  over  on  the  "Mayflower." 
The  population  of  the  area  was  approxi- 
mately two  hundred  when  Stony  Hill  peti- 
tioned the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  for  its 
own  town  charter.  At  that  time,  in  the  year 
1774.  the  king  of  England,  George  III,  desired 
to  better  control  the  colonies  by  reducing  the 
representative  power  of  towns.  Ludlow  was 
therefore  one  of  the  communities  incorpo- 
rated as  a  district.  This  gave  Ludlow  aU  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  town,  except  that 
of  sending  a  representative  to  the  Colonial 
Assembly.  In  1776,  the  General  Court  of  the 
colony  passed  an  act  declaring  that  all  dis- 
tricts would  henceforth  be  designated  as 
towns,  and  that  they  would  have  equal  priv- 
ileges, e8x>eclaUy  that  of  representation. 

On  March  16.  1774,  the  first  town  meeting 
was  held  at  the  home  of  Abner  Hitchcock,  the 
main  order  of  business  being  the  election  of 
the  town  officers. 

At  the  second  town  meeting,  held  a  few 
weeks  later,  it  was  voted  to  secure  the  serv- 
ices of  a  minister  for  the  town.  The  same 
meeting,  concerned  with  the  practical  aspects 
of  town  government,  also  voted  that  hogs 
would  be  allowed  to  run  freely  on  the  town 
commons  I 

The  third  town  meeting  was  concerned 
with  setting  up  a  committee  to  find  the  geo- 
graphical center  of  the  town  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  a  meeting  house.  Nine  years 
passed  before  the  actual  construction  of  the 
building  was  undertaken,  probably  due  to  the 
lack  of  funds  and  of  able-bodied  young  men 
to  help  in  the  project.  The  Bevolutlonary 
War  taxed  the  colonists  severely,  and  one- 
seventb  of  the  town's  population  (or  about 
thirty  men)  were  engaged  In  the  American 
Bevolutlonary  Army. 

The  growth  of  Ludlow  during  Its  first  dec- 
ade was  relatively  slow  due  to  the  effects  of 
the  war.  An  embargo  on  goods  being  shipped 
into  Boston  Harbor  was  enforced  after  the 
Boston  Tea  Party — at  which  it  is  said  Dr. 
Aaron  J.  Miller  of  Ludlow  was  present.  Peo- 
ple were  also  reluctant  to  settle  in  wilder- 
ness areas  such  as  Ludlow,  preferring  to  re- 
main In  the  relative  safety  of  the  villages. 

At  the  time  of  Shay's  Bebellion  in  1787, 
Daniel  Shays,  in  an  attack  on  the  Spring- 
field Armory,  passed  through  Ludlow,  spend- 
ing the  evening  with  his  troops  at  Fuller's 
Tavern,  near  the  present  intersection  of 
Center  and  Lyons  Streets.  Three  men  from 
Ludlow  took  part  in  this  rebellion.  One  of 
them,  Isaiah  Call,  was  later  kUled  on  passing 
through  South  EUulley. 
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In  1789,  the  first  cbiirch  was  established 
and,  in  1793,  the  Bev.  Antipas  Steward  was 
ordained  as  the  first  permanent  minister 
Services  were  held  in  the  town  meeting  house 
until  a  church  building  was  constructed  in 
1841.  In  1859.  this  buUdlng  was  destroyed  by 
fire  and  immediately  replaced  by  the  present 
structure  in  Ludlow  Center. 

In  1812.  Benjamin  Jencks  of  Bhode  Island 
came  to  Ludlow  and  decided  to  build  a  dam 
and  a  small  textile  mill  along  the  Chlcopee 
Blver.  He  had  already  rejected  the  Idea  of 
settling  In  Bochester,  New  York,  because  of 
the  numerous  Mohawk  Indians  which  inhab- 
ited that  region.  The  area  of  Ludlow  near- 
est the  river,  or  Ludlow  Village,  became 
known  as  Jenksville. 

The  War  of  1812  called  thirteen  men  from 
Ludlow.  Two  of  these  men  deserted  their 
ranks  and  hid  themselves  In  their  homes  to 
avoid  going  off  to  this  unpopular  war. 

Between  1846  and  1848,  Joseph  Bood  was 
wounded  during  the  Mexican  War  and  was 
the  only  Ludlow  resident  known  to  have 
taken  part  in  that  battle. 

About  120  men,  or  one-tenth  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Ludlow,  fought  in  the  Civil  War. 
Captain  Henry  A.  Hubbard  commanded  the 
Ludlow  company,  and  was  among  the  six- 
teen Ludlowites  who  died  either  on  the  bat- 
tlefields, in  the  infirmaries,  or  in  the  infa- 
mous southern  prison  at  Andersonvllle. 

The  avaUability  of  water  power,  including 
the  falls  at  the  Chlcopee  Blver,  accounted  for 
a  large  number  of  small  mUls  located  in  Lud- 
low. Some  of  the  major  products  from  these 
operations  included  glass,  lumber,  chairs, 
textiles,  and  scythes. 

In  1821,  the  proprietors  of  the  Jenks  mill 
organized  as  the  Springfield  Manufacturing 
Company  which  set  up  looms  and  began  the 
manufacture  of  wool  and  cotton  fabrics.  Be- 
tween 1848  and  1866,  the  company  went  into 
receivership.  After  some  years  of  uncertainty, 
the  Ludlow  Manufacturing  Company  was 
formed  when  Charles  Hubbard  bought  the 
mill  property  and  moved  his  company,  the 
Boston  Flax  Mills,  from  East  Bralntree,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Since  its  establishment  In  1868,  the  Lud- 
low Manufacturing  Company  has  remained 
for  many  years  as  the  most  dominating  force 
in  the  growth  of  Ludlow.  Its  most  important 
operation  was  the  manufacture  of  yam, 
twine,  bagging,  and  webbing  from  the  raw 
material.  Jute.  By  1919.  the  Ludlow  Jute 
Company  was  operating  at  Chengail.  India, 
to  supply  the  Ludlow  mills  with  quality 
material. 

It  is  interesting  when  one  notes  the  num- 
ber of  unique  serrices  that  the  Ludlow 
Manufacturing  Associates,  as  It  was  later 
termed,  rendered  to  its  employees  in  the 
areas  of  education,  health,  and  recreation. 
In  later  years,  many  of  their  facilities  were 
turned  over  to  the  town.  These  Include  the 
Stevens  Memorial  BuUdlng  (home  of  the 
Ludlow  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs),  the  Ludlow 
Hospital,  the  first  town  library,'  the  first 
modem  school  building,  Whitney  Street 
Park,  and  Memorial  Park.  The  mills  also  buUt 
many  homes  which  still  stand  throughout 
the  town.  The  homes  in  Park  Place,  around 
the  library,  were  constructed  for  their  execu- 
tives. The  business  block  on  lower  East  Street 
was  constructed  by  the  L.MJl.  In  1901.  The 
town  also  benefited  from  the  work  that  the 
mills  did  in  the  area  of  public  utilities  and 
street  construction. 

The  Ludlow  Manufacturing  Associates 
contributed  greatly  in  populating  the  town 
by  recruiting  many  Scotch,  French  Cana- 
dians, Italians,  Polish,  and  Portuguese  to 
become  mill  operatives.  One  of  the  results  of 
this  move  was  the  construction  of  the  town's 
first  Catholic  church.  St.  John  the  Baptist 


>The  LJ1I.A.  had  donated  some  1,600  vol- 
umes which  were  later  housed  in  the  present 
library  building  which  was  given  to  the  town 
by  the  Hubbard  family. 
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Church  was  completed  in  1906  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  town's  French-speaking  popula- 
tion It  was  not  until  the  1940's  that  the 
Polish,  Italians,  and  Portuguese  completed 
the  construction  of  their  respective  church 
buildings.  In  recent  years,  a  Ukrainian 
Catholic  church  has  also  been  built. 

In  addition  to  the  First  Congregational 
Church  at  Ludlow  Center,  the  town  has 
seen  the  construction  of  three  additional 
ProtesUnt  houses  of  worship:  the  Methodist, 
Union,  and  Episcopal  churches. 

In  1882,  the  town  was  divided  into  ten 
different  school  districts,  each  with  Its  own 
one-room  school  house.  This  system  was 
abolished  sixty  years  later  when,  in  1883,  the 
Ludlow  Manufacturing  Company  built  a  six- 
room  school  on  Chestnut  Street.  This  build- 
ing was  used  to  house  aU  grade  levels.  Due 
to  overcrowding,  the  nearby  Masonic  Hall  was 
used  to  house  250  additional  pupils.  The  Cole 
and  Primary  buildings  were  built  In  1901  and 
1907,  respectively.  In  1910,  a  new  high  school 
was  built,  with  an  addition  being  added  In 
1926.  This  building  now  houses  the  present 
junior  high  school.  East  Street  School  was 
built  In  1923,  and  the  other  school  buUdlngs 
foUowed  at  different  times  after  1959.  This 
was  of  course  due  to  the  fact  that  the  town 
saw  Its  population  doubling  between  the 
yean  1950  and  1970. 

One  of  the  earliest  concerns  of  the  settlers 
of  Ludlow  was  the  construction  of  bridges. 
The  earliest  bridge  over  the  Chlcopee  River 
at  the  falls  was  buUt  in  1794.  This  was  the 
first  Put's  Bridge,  named  for  Ell  Putnam, 
m  1812,  the  Cooley  Bridge  replaced  the 
original  until  it  was  worn  out  or  carried  away 
and  replaced  in  1822  by  the  second  Put's 
Bridge,  a  replica  of  which  stands  today.  An 
Iron  bridge  followed  in  1897  until  it  was 
replaced  by  the  present  bridge  constructed  in 
the  1930's. 

Between  1873  and  1874,  the  Ludlow 
Beservolr  was  formed  by  rechannelllng  three 
brooks  in  order  to  form  this  large  body  of 
water.  In  1888,  the  Ludlow  Savings  Bank 
was  established;  and  In  1910,  the  first 
regularly  organized  Fire  Department  was 
voted  by  the  Board  of  Selectmen. 

Over  four  hundred  men  from  Ludlow 
served  in  the  armed  services  during  World 
War  I,  with  15  deaths  recorded.  In  the 
second  World  War,  forty-six  men  from 
Ludlow  were  killed,  out  of  the  1.416  who 
served.  Three  men  died  in  the  Korean  War; 
and  260  Ludlow  men  fought  in  Vietnam, 
with  two  deaths  unofficially  reported. 

It  is  interesting  to  follow  the  transition  of 
Ludlow  over  the  past  two  hundred  years. 
Beginning  as  a  strictly  agricultural  com- 
munity, it  rapidly  changed  Into  a  mill  town, 
due  to  the  abundance  of  water  power.  Over 
the  years,  economic  and  social  conditions 
changed  the  town  from  a  manufacturing 
center  to  a  primarily  residential  community 
with  some  light  Industry. 

We  wonder  today  what  effect  the  condi- 
tions we  are  now  experiencing  will  have  on 
the  Ludlow  of  the  future,  and  how  our 
descendants  wlU  look  back  at  the  next  one 
hundred  years  when  they  celebrate  In- 
corporation Day  in  the  year  2074. 

CONCLUSION 

The  following  quote  was  taken  from  the 
conclusion  of  the  Historical  Address  deliv- 
ered one  hundred  years  ago  at  the  town's 
centennial  celebration : 

Taking  the  progress  of  the  past  as  a 
measure,  with  so  much  already  done,  and 
the  prospects  ever  brightening,  what  will 
not  another  century  do?  Who  says  the 
world  does  not  move?  It  does,  and  the  pos- 
sibilities for  the  future,  imagination  falls 
to  reach.  The  people  that  wlU  live  in  1974. 
on  these  hills  and  plains,  and  In  these 
valleys,  shall  see  the  wilderness  become  as 
fruitful  fields,  the  fields  pleasant  gardens, 
and  quietness  and  assurance  be  theirs  for- 
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ever.  While  we  do  not  expect  to  be  present 
at  the  Bi-centennial  they  will  celebrate,  we 
send  them  happy  greetings  across  the  In- 
tervening space  of  the  century  to  come. 

We  would  like,  today,  to  thank  our  fore- 
fathers for  their  one  hundred  year  old  greet- 
ing, and  to  extend  our  best  wishes  to  the  In- 
habitants of  Ludlow  In  the  year  2074  when 
they  will  celebrate  the  town's  Trl-centen- 
nlal.  We  hope  that  the  century  which  sep- 
arates us  will  bring  them  a  life  of  peace  and 
happiness,  and  that  they  too  will  enjoy 
Ludlow  over  the  past  two  hundred  years. 
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Address  or  Hon.  Edward  P.  Boland 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests  Secre- 
tary Davoren,  Senator  Zarod,  Bepresenta- 
tive  Chumura,  Selectman  Koss,  members  of 
the  Bicentennial  Committee,  students,  fac- 
ulty of  Ludlow  High  School. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  join  with  you 
this  morning  in  celebrating  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Ludlow,  two-hundred  years  ago.  I 
say  particularly,  because  I  note  from  the 
town  history  that  Ludlow  was  originally 
Incorporated  as  a  district,  instead  of  a  town. 

The  distinction,  as  you  may  know,  had  to 
do  with  the  right  of  the  Incorporated  area 
to  send  representatives  to  the  colonial  as- 
sembly In  Boston.  A  town  could  send  Its 
elected  delegation;  a  district  could  not.  For 
someone  In  my  line  of  business,  it  was  an 
unhappy  state  of  affairs. 

The  colonial  authorities  of  the  day  appar- 
ently felt  that  the  best  way  to  control  the 
Increasingly  rebellious  flow  of  disgruntled 
delegates  to  Boston  was  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  delegates.  So  Ludlow  began  Its  history 
as  a  separate  unit  of  government  without 
the  most  important  prerequisite  of  govern- 
ment— representation  In  the  halls  of  the 
legislature. 

Today,  that  state  of  affairs  has  been  cor- 
rected. I  hope  that  my  presence  here  today 
stands  as  living  proof  of  that. 

And,  just  as  the  American  Bevolutlon 
helped  to  reverse  that  wrong,  soon  after  the 
incorporation  of  Ludlow,  so  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  the  revolution  is  only  Just  around 
the  comer  for  all  of  us  who  are  celebrating 
the  bicentennial  of  Ludlow  here  today. 

The  birth  of  our  nation  was  a  particularly 
fierce  one — as  befitting  the  experiment  In 
radical  Ideology  that  it  represented.  Think  of 
it — the  idea  that  a  group  of  colonists,  scat- 
tered up  and  down  the  seaboard  of  a  huge 
and  largely  undiscovered  continent,  should 
come  together  In  forming  a  nation  which 
would  guarantee  "life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness"  to  all  who  might  seek 
refuge  in  their  midst. 

It  was  a  staggering  experiment  In  1776. 
Adjectives  like  radical,  revolutionary,  llber- 
atlonlst,  and  guerrilla  were  no  doubt  em- 
ployed by  its  critics. 

Those  words  still  have  the  force  of  political 
outrage  in  American  society  two-hundred 
years  later,  but  they  serve  as  a  reminder  of 
what  the  United  States  continues  to  mean 
today. 

You  know,  when  speaking  of  the  bicen- 
tennial celebration  which  we  are  now  fast 
approaching,  people  often  mention  the 
struggle  through  which  this  country  has  gone 
Just  to  stay  in  one  piece — the  wars  for  in- 
dependence, our  civil  war,  the  recent  world 
wars  and  Vietnam. 

They  speak  of  teapot  dome  and  they  talk 
of  Watergate.  What  they  seem  to  be  doing,  is 
picking  out  the  highlights. 

The  only  trouble  with  this  technique  Is 
that  it  often  gives  you  the  impression  that 
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these  are  the  peaks — towering  over  the  plains 
of  peace  and  uneventful  prosperity. 

The  truth  Is — that  our  national  hlst<M7 
viewed  as  a  graph — resembles  an  almost  con- 
stant plateau  of  high  points. 

Confilct  and  controversy  have  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  the  underlying  charac- 
teristics of  our  society.  They  represent  the 
usual  state  of  affairs  in  society,  not  the 
unusual. 

Managing  crises,  constitutes  the  conduct 
of  business  as  usual.  In  this  country.  If  we 
subscribe  generally  to  a  conservative  tradi- 
tion, what  we  are  conserving  is  quite  radical 
in  nature. 

Listen  to  what  Alistalr  Cook  has  to  say 
about  "America",  in  the  closing  paragraphs 
of  his  book  by  that  name : 

"What  Is  fiercely  In  dispute,  between  the 
Communist  and  non-Communist  nations  to- 
day. Is  the  quality  and  stashing  power  of 
American  civilization.  Every  other  country 
scorns  American  materialism,  while  striving, 
in  every  big  and  little  way  to  match  it." 

"Envy  obviously  has  something  to  do  with 
It.  But  there  is  a  true  basis  for  this  debate, 
and  It  Is  whether  America  Is  In  its  ascendant 
or  Its  decline." 

"I  myself,  think  I  recognize  here,  several 
of  the  symptoms,  that  Edward  Gibbon  main- 
tained were  signs  of  the  decline  of  Borne, 
and  which  arose,  not  from  external  enemies, 
but  from  inside  the  country  itself." 

"A  mounting  love  of  show  and  luxury — 
a  widening  gap  between  the  very  rich  and 
the  very  poor — an  obsession  with  sex — freak- 
isbness  in  the  arts  masquerading  as  origin- 
ality, and  enthusiasm  pretending  to  creatlve- 
ness." 

"As  for  the  rage  to  believe  that  we  have 
found  the  secret  of  liberty  In  general  per- 
missiveness from  the  cradle  on,  this  seems  to 
me — disastrous  sentimentality — which,  what- 
ever liberties  It  sets  loose,  loosens  also  the 
cement  that  alone  can  bind  any  society  Into 
a  stable  compound — a  code  of  obeyed  taboos." 

"I  can  only  recall  the  saying  of  a  wise 
Frenchman  that  'Liberty  Is  the  luxury  of 
self -discipline.'  " 

"Historically  those  peoples  that  did  not 
discipline  themselves,  had  discipline  thrust 
on  them  from  the  outside.  That  is  why  the 
normal  cycle  of  great  nations  has  been  first, 
a  powerful  tsrranny  broken  by  revolt,  the 
enjoyment  of  liberty — the  abuse  of  liberty — 
and  back  to  tyranny  again." 

"As  I  see  it,  in  this  country — the  race  Is 
on  between  its  decadence  and  its  vitality." 

"There  Is,  too,  the  general  desire  to  live 
off  the  state,  whether  it  Is  a  Junkie  on  wel- 
fare, or  an  airline  subsidized  by  the  Govern- 
ment: In  a  word,  the  notion  that  Washing- 
ton— Big  Daddy — will  provide." 

"And,  most  disturbing  of  all,  the  develop- 
ing moral  numbness  to  vulgarity,  violence, 
and  the  assault  on  the  simplest  human  de- 
cencies." 

"Yet.  the  original  institutions  of  this  coun- 
try still  have  great  vitality :  the  Bepubltc  can 
be  kept,  but  only  If  we  care  to  keep  It." 

"I  find  it  impossible  to  believe  that  a  na- 
tion that  produced  such  dogged  and  Inge- 
nious humans  as  Jefferson,  and  Ell  Whitney, 
John  Deere  and  Ford,  Kettering  and  Oppen- 
helmer  and  Edison  and  Franklin,  Is  going  to 
sit  back  and  let  the  worst  happen." 

The  theme  that  Cook  presents  to  u»— Is 
that  of  great  possibilities — great  expectations 
if  you  will — confronted  with  great  challenges. 

As  he  points  out,  a  sort  of  self-discipline 
is  required  to  achieve  the  former,  while  meet- 
ing the  latter. 

My  message  to  you  today  is  that  the  possi- 
bilities, and  the  problems,  are  of  a  very  simi- 
lar magnitude  today,  as  they  vrere  nearly 
two-hundred  years  ago. 

The  men  and  women  of  Ludlow,  who  lived 
through  the  Bevolutlonary  War,  would  have 
found  equal  challenges  during  the  Vietnam 
War.  In  many  ways,  the  latter  conflict  offered 
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more  potential  for  internal  dlssenslibn,  than 
the  former. 

For  as  this  country  has  grown  and  ex 
panded,  the  growing  pains  have  produced 
conflicts  among  Its  dtlzena — more  dangerous 
than  any  external  threat. 

This  is  why  the  wisdom  of  the  founding 
fathers  In  forging  oup  Constitution,  stlU 
stands  us  In  such  good  stead.  They  antici- 
pated that  groups  with  fundamentally  op- 
posed positions  would  grow,  clash,  diioinish 
and  merge  across  the  whole  panorama  of  our 
society— In  politics,  religion,  business  and 
society.  [ 

And  that  instrument  which  Itept  |the  Na- 
tion on  a  more  or  less  even  Iceel,  despite  Its 
segregationists,  and  secessionists,  Itj  know- 
nothings  and  Its  Jingolsts,  has  been  our 
Constitution. 

In  the  quote  of  Allstalr  Cook's  thajt  I  just 
read  to  you,  he  speaks  of  discipline.  What  he 
•     Is  trying  to  get  across  is  the  Idea  that  for 
every  right  there  Is  a  duty,  for  every  privi- 
lege— a  license. 

That  is  a  theme  that,  until  recently,  was 
not  heavily  emphasized  in  our  societjf  of  the 
seventies.  To  express  it,  left  one  cg>en  to 
suspicion  that  you  were  trying  to  Umlii  some* 
one  else's  freedom  of  expression.        I 

In  a  sense  you  might  have  epitomized  the 
national  attitude  in  the  phrase,  'awythlng 
goes'  or  'whatever  grabs  you.' 

The  attitude  behind  all  this  seemed  to  be 
that  any  action  was  permissible — as  long  as 
It  did  not  hurt  anyone  else.  | 

The  only  trouble  with  this  philosophy  la 
that  nearly  everyone's  Idea  of  what  la  harm- 
ful to  his  neighbor,  will  most  oftea  differ 
from  his  neighbor's  attitude  on  that  subject. 
Watergate  has  helped  to  change  the  direc- 
tion that  our  national  consciousness  has  been 
taking.  As  the  lives  of  successful  and  emi- 
nently placed  men  were  picked  apart  before 
the  Nation  by  the  Senate  subcommittee, 
people  began  to  see — perhaps  for  the  first 
time — how  clearly  and  directly  the  partisan 
and  self-interest  motivations  of  these  men 
resembled  their  all-too-famlllar  attitudes. 

So  often.  In  the  beginning  I  heard  people 
■ay,  "What  bunglers,"  or  "How  could  those 
fools  have  gotten  in  a  position  to  make  such 
decisions?".  But  as  public  perception  oC  these 
scandals  deepened,  I  sensed  a  deep  feeling  of 
morfll  outrage  developing.  | 

I  think  the  principal  reason  for  tMs  was 
that  the  citizens  began  to  realize  that  these 
people  apparently  regarded  oiur  laws — the 
constitution — as  a  stumbling  block,  rather 
than  as  a  framework  within  which  to  operate. 
It  became  evident  that  it  was  the  policies 
of  their  superiors  that  guided  their  actions, 
not  the  principles  that  underlie  the  balance 
of  powers. 

We  are  all  aware — believe  me,  I  mori  than 
most — that  these  scandals  have  created  a 
crisis  of  trust.  | 

Trust  in  the  integrity  of  our  governmental 
system — and  in  those  who  operate  It—is  the 
foundation  of  this  country.  \ 

That  Is  why  It  Is  so  Important  thalt  this 
trust  be  re-affirmed,  strengthened  moni  than 
before  as  we  celebrate  this  bicentennial,  and 
as  we  prepare  for  the  national  bicentennial. 
The  value  of  a  dociunent  like  oiu-  Oonsti- 
tution — which  Is  unique  in  the  world—ls  only 
so  great  as  the  trust  that  our  citlzeniolace 
in  it.  ^ 

If  they  are  not  convinced  that  it  cui  pro- 
tect them,  then  It  wUl  not  be  able  toldo  so. 
You  an  remember  Benjamin  FrankllnV  say- 
ing. "We  must  an  hang  together  or  ^  will 
hang  separately."  I 

He  was  talking  about  presenting  a  conmon 
front  to  their  enemies.  That  kind  ofii^lrit 
was  essential  for  the  colonists  if  they  were 
going  to  have  any  success  In  battUi^  the 
nrore  numerous  and  better  equipped  British. 
That  was  what  the  Spirit  of  '76  was  all 
aoout.  It  somehow  helped  the  ragtag  army 
at  Valley  Forge  Uve  through  a  bitter  winter 
and  emerge  a  more  effective  fighting,  force. 
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It  to  thU  kind  of  commitment  and  dis- 
cipline that  can  take  thto  ooimtry  through 
several  himdred  more  years. 

The  power  of  this  spirit  throughout  the 
two-hundred  years  we  have  completed  as  a 
Nation,  is  that  despite  the  raging  contro- 
versies that  have  divided  and  subdivided  the 
many  strains  and  naUonaliUes  of  our  popu- 
lation— there  was  a  consciousness  of  the  Na- 
tion that  always  provided  Umlts  beyond 
which  It  was  In  everyone's  Interest  not  to 
reach. 

National  unity  has  been  our  strength  from 
July  4.  1776.  It  can  be  our  salvation  in  1976. 

But  it  can  only  be  our  salvation  if  we  as 
individuals  continue  to  see  ourselves  as  part 
of  the  larger  picture. 

Some  of  you  feel  that  this  often  means 
being  only  one  car  In  a  giant  gas  Une  but  the 
unspoken  law  that  keeps  every  car  In  its 
place  and  discourages  those  who  might  try 
to  cut  into  the  line  are  the  most  important 
weapons  we  have  m  combating  our  prob- 
lems—whether they  be  the  energy  crisis,  for- 
eign wars,  etc. 

Trust  in  the  system— as  a  way  of  changmg 
things— as  well  as  an  appreciation  of  the 
obligations  and  rights  of  everyone  under  law 
have  always  distinguished  Americans  in  the 
past. 

It  has  worked  weU  for  us.  because  the  laws 
which  our  Foimding  Fathers  forged,  have 
been  proven  worthy  of  the  tests,  that  they 
have  gone  through. 

Our  Nation  can  continue  to  prosper,  and 
to  serve  Its  citizens  well,  as  long  as  we  as 
people  continue  to  extend  faith  In  the 
principles  and  processes  of  government  that 
have  brought  us  this  far. 

Other  nations  will  caU  us  politically  naive 
as  they  have  in  the  past.  Its  true:  We  are 
genuinely  shocked  as  a  nation  when  scan- 
dals are  uncovered  or  national  trust  Is 
betrayed. 

Faith  In  each  other — "all  hanging  to- 
gether", brought  us  this  far.  It  can  do  that, 
and  much  more.  If  we  continue  our  dedica- 
tion and  reliance  upon  the  "self-evident 
truths",  that  started  It  aU  off  some  two- 
hundred  years  ago. 

I  think  it's  worth  It,  but  as  I  said  it's  up  to 
all  of  us.  Thank  you. 
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Following  the  above  remarks,  I  pre- 
sented a  pewter  plate  with  the  seal  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Mr. 
James  Saloio,  chairman  of  the  Incorpo- 
ration Day  Committee. 

Miss  Melanle  Miller,  president  of  the 
class  of  1974  of  Ludlow  High  School,  has 
received  a  flag  which  was  flown  over  the 
Capitol  on  Ludlow's  Bicentennial  Incor- 
poration Day. 


A  CRISIS  BECOMES  A  SERIOUS 
PROBLEM  BUT.  FOR  SOME,  RE- 
MAINS A  CRISIS 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25.  1974 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  weeks  ago  I  Introduced 
H.R.  12843,  a  bill  to  authorize  short-term, 
low-interest  loans  to  small  buslneasmen 
for  operating-expense  purposes  where 
they  could  show  direct  and  substantial 
economic  hardships  resulting  from  the 
Impact  of  the  energy  crisis  on  their  en- 
terprises. 

My  proposal  was  not  tailored  to  meet 
the  need  of  any  particular,  speclflc  seg- 
ment of  the  small  business  community 


In  these  regards — but  It  did  subsequently 
attract  rather  widespread  Interest  on  the 
part  of  retail  automobile  dealers  and  un- 
doubtedly so  because,  while  many  private 
ventures  have  sustained  severe  economic 
damage  from  the  so-called  energy  crisis 
as  the  article  I  will  include  with  these 
remarks  In  a  moment  points  up,  there  Is 
a  strong  prospect  that  the  gasoline  short- 
age and  public  reaction  thereto  will 
among  other  things,  result  in  as  high  as 
a  25 -percent  rate  of  auto  dealer  closing 
in  1974. 

Given  the  fact  that  most  of  such  deal- 
erships would  fall  into  the  smaU  business 
category,  any  such  a  closure  rate  would 
seem  to  be  near-catastrophic  for  this 
important  and,  from  the  standpoint  of 
public  service,  essential  portion  of  our 
Nation's  small  business  community.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  automobile  manufac- 
turers are  rolling  with  the  pimch,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  energy  crisis,  and  making 
some  perhaps  long-needed  adjustments 
to  the  facts  of  life  in  what  looks  like  a 
rather  long  period  ahead  of  various  fuel 
and  energy  shortages.  The  manufac- 
turers are  big  enough— and  financially 
strong  enough — to  so  adjust  and  survive. 
But.  unless  they  also  wish  to  eventually 
control  more  and  more  of  the  automo- 
bile business— from  factory  gate  to  the 
sales  and  service  end  of  the  whole  opera- 
tion— It  would  certainly  appear  as  if  the 
retail  auto  dealers,  or  at  least  a  good 
many  of  the  smaller  ones  of  the  type  that 
serve  congressional  districts  like  mine 
pre  going  to  need  some  sort  of  help  to 
keep  their  doors  open. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we.  the  public,  and 
the  manufacturers,  as  well,  have  taken 
these  kind  of  dealers  for  granted— as 
places  where  we  could  not  only  shop  for 
new  and  used  cars,  but  could  also  look  for 
the  kind  of  regular  auto  service  and 
maintenance  that  keeps  the  mobile  popu- 
lation we  are  on  the  road.  These  dealere 
have  had  their  periodic  ups  and  downs, 
but  I  do  not  really  know  what  we— or 
the  manufacturers — would  do  without 
them.  Where,  for  Instance,  would  we  take 
our  cars  for  necessary  corrections  when, 
in  the  Interests  of  their  safe  operation, 
one  of  the  manufacturers  had  to  recall 
several  hundred  thousand  models  for  so- 
called  factory  adjustment?  And  Just  who 
would  the  manufacturers  use  for  that 
all-essential  "customer  relations  "  Job  of 
readying  new  cars  for  actual  use— fixing 
sticky  windows,  adjusting  faulty  Ignition 
systems,  handling  basic  car  purchase  fi- 
nancing arrangements  along  with  the 
inevitable  customer  complaint,  and  the 
like? 

I  know  the  manufactiu-ers  have  had 
their  own  energy-related  problems,  and 
have  had  to  focus  on  them — as  the  subse- 
quent article  pohits  out — but  I  do  remain 
somewhat  disappointed  by  their  apparent 
lack  of  concern  over,  and  regard  for, 
their  essential  retail  outlets'  own  eco- 
nomic distress.  In  point  of  fact,  some 
weeks  ago  I  also  wrote  to  the  president  of 
General  Motors,  that  one-third  of  the  so- 
called  "Big  Three"  which  seems  to  have 
been  especially  hit  by  the  advent  of  the 
"small  car"  consumer  Interest,  calling  his 
attention  to  the  plight  of  small  business 
GM  dealers  in  my  district.  I  have  to  as- 
sume he  must  have  considered  my  inquiry 
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none  of  my  proper  business,  since  I  have 
yet  to  receive  a  reply,  though  a  recent 
newsstory  suggests  that  GMAC — which 
bandies  a  good  share  of  the  small  deal- 
er's biggest  financial  problem  of  the  mo- 
ment, which  is  car-plan  interest  pay- 
ments—has begun  to  help  out  troubled 
dealers  on  what  is  described  as  a  selec- 
tive basis. 

Well,  Mr.  Speake-,  I  readily  admit  that 
my  legislative  proposal  is  far  from  per- 
fect— and  I  also  state  I  am  not  wedded 
to  it.  In  point  of  fact,  the  thoughtful 
letter  I  received — following  its  introduc- 
tion— from  Chairman  Patman,  of  the 
Banking  and  Ciu-rency  Committee, 
pointed  out  some  of  the  problems  with 
any  such  approach,  notably  the  possible 
very  high  cost  of  any  such  loan  effort 
unless  the  same  could,  somehow,  be  kept 
within  proper  boimds  since  we,  obvious^, 
are  talking  about  far  more  parts  of  the 
small-business  comimity,  when  it  comes 
to  adverse  effects  of  the  energy  crisis, 
than  just  retail  auto  dealers. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  clear  economic 
problem  here  that  needs  to  be  addressed 
in  some  responsible  fashion — and,  as  I 
see  it,  the  only  way  to  begin  is  to  begin 
hearings  into  my  proposal,  and  Mr.  Pat- 
han's  own  comparable  one  along  with 
the  several  others  that  have  been  intro- 
duced, to  see  what,  if  anything,  can  be 
worked  out.  The  need  is.  of  course,  for 
responsible  action.  But  the  need  is.  also, 
for  action — now — since,  even  if  the  en- 
ergy crisis  is  now  only  a  serious  problem 
for  most  of  us,  for  a  few  others  it  remains 
close  to  a  catastrophe. 

The  article  I  had  reference  to.  and 
now  include,  is  entitled  "Auto  Dealers, 
Caught  in  Embargo  Vortex,  Fight  To 
Stay  Alive,"  and  is  taken  from  the  March 
13  edition  of  Christian  Science  Monitor: 
Auto  Dealers,  Caxtght  in  Embargo  Vortex, 
Fight  To  Stat  Afloat 
(By  Charles  E.  Dole) 

The  timing  could  not  have  been  more 
Ironic. 

In  the  midst  of  the  energy  squeeze — and 
with  big-car  sales  scraping  bottom — Robert 
W.  Pierce  and  his  son  were  opening  their 
spanking-new  dealership  In  Pawtucket,  R.I. 

Cost  of  the  new  Bulck-Chevrolet  facility: 
tl.7mUlion. 

Cutting  the  ribbon  was  Edward  M.  Cole, 
the  soon-to-retlre  president  of  the  world's 
biggest  auto  conglomerate,  General  Motors. 

"At  this  unsettled  period,"  said  Mr.  Cole, 
"when  more  people  seem  to  be  bearish  than 
bullish,  these  two  men  are  betting  about 
$1.7  million  on  the  future  of  the  auto  indus- 
try and  this  community." 

Then  he  added:  "In  my  book,  that  is  a 
good  bet." 

Nationwide,  the  big-car  picture  Is  far  from 
bright.  On  Jan.  1,  standard-car  Inventory  In 
dealerships  from  coast  to  coast  stood  at  an 
estimated  114-day  supply,  according  to  Au- 
tomotive News,  trade  paper  for  the  industry. 

On  Feb.  1,  the  supply  had  risen  to  131  days. 
Although  the  figiires  are  not  yet  out,  they 
were  believed  to  be  down  a  mite  on  March  1. 

Dealers  are  troubled;  so  are  the  manu- 
facturers. 

What  are  they  doing  about  It? 

"At  this  point,"  says  one  viewer  of  the 
automotive  scene,  "It  isn't  so  much  that  the 
dealers  have  done  anything  to  move  the  cars 
than  that  the  factories  themselves  are  cut- 
ting back  sharply  on  the  production  of  big 
cars." 

There  are  sporadic  efforts  an  over  the  U.S. 
by  dealers  and  automakers  alike  to  pump  up 
Interest  In  the  standard-size  cars,  such  as 
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newspaper  and  TV  ads  and  occasional  dealer- 
ship spectaculars,  but  no  firm  figures  can  be 
found  to  show  that  these  campaigns  work 
very  well. 

The  pitch:  Don't  panic  and  buy  a  little 
car  that  you  won't  be  happy  with. 

Prices  are  being  slashed  Just  to  get  rid  of 
the  blg-slze  cars." 

Mr.  Cole  says:  "We  think  the  big  car  is  an 
excellent  value  today  because  it  can  be 
bought  at  a  very  good  price."  In  fact,  Mr. 
Cole  insisted  In  Pawtucket  that  the  standard 
car  Is  still  the  choice  of  the  American  car 
buyer. 

"I  have  great  doubt  that  the  Individual  Is 
going  to  change  his  life-style  and  his  stand- 
ard of  transportation  If  this  energy  bind  can 
be  solved,"  he  declared.  "And  I  think  it's 
solvable." 

Yet  no  matter  how  much  the  Industry 
talks  up  the  big  car,  when  the  motorist  goes 
by  a  gas  station  and  sees  a  two-block  line, 
he's  going  to  believe  his  eyes  and  not  what 
he  reads. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  the  dramatic  switch 
In  customer  buying  habits  which  followed 
the  Arab  oil  embargo  last  fall,  automakers 
are  pulling  all  stops  In  shifting  big-car  plants 
to  much -In -demand  smaller  cars  and  are 
spending  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  In 
the  process. 

Also,  tens  of  thousands  of  auto  workers 
have  either  been  laid  off  Indefinitely  or  are 
on  temporary  furlough.  Entire  shifts  have 
been  dropped,  such  as  at  the  OM  plant  In 
Framlngham,  Mass.,  which  builds  intermedi- 
ate-size cars  for  Bulck,  Oldsmobile,  and 
Pontlac. 

This  week,  for  example,  there  are  many 
furloughs  In  effect — that  Is,  workers  who 
have  been  laid  off  for  a  week  or  more. 

Even  booming  American  Motors,  perhaps 
the  only  solid  beneficiary  of  the  gas-pump 
squeeze  because  d  Its  heavy  emphasis  on 
small-car  production,  is  laying  off  workers  at 
Its  Ambassador  plant,  the  second.  Just  an- 
nounced this  week.  Affected  In  the  latest 
downturn  are  3,000  workers. 

Automakers  also  are  offering  extra-large 
bonus  Incentives  to  car  dealers  to  help  them 
push  the  leftover  '73-model  standard-size 
cars  out  the  door.  Chrysler,  for  example,  pays 
a  dealer  up  to  9500  In  bonuses  on  all  C-body 
cars — Chrysler,  Imp>erlal,  Plymouth  Fury, 
and  Dodge  Tolara  and  Monaco — If  he  exceeds 
his  sales  objective  by  a  stated  percentage. 

Other  manufacturers  run  their  own  ver- 
sions of  the  bonus  plan. 

Every  year,  as  new  models  are  Introduced 
In  the  fall,  there  are  leftover  cars  to  be  sold, 
but  never  like  this  before.  The  volumes  were 
e  ormous.  With  the  start  of  the  Arab  oU 
embargo  last  autumn,  a  large  class  of  cars 
became  quickly  almost  unsalable — the  big 
ones. 

And  to  the  lament  of  the  Industry,  this 
happened  right  at  the  time  that  the  new 
models  were  Introduced. 

Car  dealers,  meanwhile,  have  slashed 
their  crews.  Including  those  up  front,  the 
salesmen,  as  weU  as  peripheral  workers,  the 
boys  who  Jockey  the  cars  around  the  lots, 
run  errands,  etc. 

Some  dealerships  have  whacked  away  at 
salaries,  anything  to  cut  back  overhead.  Car- 
planning — the  cost  of  financing  the  inven- 
tory of  cars — grinds  en. 

Many  dealers  are  trying  to  cut  back  on  new 
cars  In  stock  by  not  taking  more  cars  than 
they  reasonably  can  sell.  Yet  It  Is  common 
practice  for  an  automaker  to  require  a  deal- 
ership to  take  a  certain  number  of  hard-to- 
unload  cars  in  order  to  get  the  good  sellers, 
the  smaller-size  cars. 

Many  dealers  readily  admit  that  sales  are 
way  down.  A  Boston-area  Chrysler  dealer 
laments  that  sales  are  down  SO  percent  or 
more.  GM  dealers  are  especially  hard  hit  be- 
cause of  GM's  orientation  toward  the  big  end 
of  the  Industry. 
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catastrophic  prospects 

Are  car  dealers  going  out  of  business  In  a 
larger  volume  than  usual?  There  Is  always  a 
turnover  In  dealerships  but  the  prospects  now 
are  catastrophic,  say  some  prognosticators  on 
the  scene. 

John  Hinckley,  former  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Automobile  Dealers  Association,  said 
in  January  that  if  things  kept  on  the  way 
they  were  going  at  that  time,  he  would  not 
be  surprised  to  see  a  25  percent  rate  of  dealer 
closings  in  1974. 

Reed  T.  Draper,  head  of  the  NADA  govern- 
ment relations  committee,  puts  the  figure  at 
around  1,000.  There  are  about  25,000  domes- 
tic dealerships  in  the  U.S. 

Despite  the  noticeable  shift  In  car-buying 
habits  during  the  past  few  months,  carmak- 
ers insist  that  any  permanent  change  in  the 
future  will  follow  an  evolutionary  line  and 
not  a  revolutionary  one. 

Out  of  some  110  mUllon  cars  now  in  the 
U.S.  population,  some  70  percent  of  them  are 
full-size  cars. 

What  Mr.  Cole  is  looking  for  Is  a  rise  in 
multicar  families  In  the  United  States.  About 
23  percent  of  all  famines  now  own  more  than 
one  car. 

"We're  seeing  a  shift  to  more  multicar  fam- 
ilies already,"  reports  the  GM  president. 
"People  are  not  trading  In  their  big  cars 
but  are  buying  smaller  ones  just  the  same," 
he  says.  "A  year  ago  some  60  percent  of  all 
Vegas  sold  had  trtMles;  today  we  see  less 
than  25  percent  with  trades." 

Some  of  them,  he  admits,  may  be  waiting 
for  a  better  price  before  selling  the  big  used 
car. 

OM  has  largely  been  centered  In  big  cars 
and  last  year  this  was  a  good  strategy  be- 
cause an  automaker  can  make  more  money 
on  a  big  car  with  Its  high-cost  options  than 
'  it  can  on  a  little  car. 

But  now,  all  of  a  sudden,  OM  Is  trying  to 
up  its  small-car  capacity. 

Automakers  also  are  looking  toward  the 
future  with  a  new  line  of  subcompacts  In 
the  offing.  OM,  Ford,  and  Chrysler  are  all 
expected  to  field  some  brand-new  smaU -small 
cars  within  the  next  two  to  three  years.  Ford 
Is  unveining  two  new  compacts  In  the  faU, 
one  for  the  Ford  division  and  the  other  for 
the  Lincoln-Mercury  division. 

The  Ford  Granada  wUl  Join  the  Pinto, 
Mustang  II,  and  Maverick  In  Ford's  small- 
car  lineup.  The  Mercury  Monarch  Joins  Capri 
and  Comet. 

Ford  president  Lee  A.  lacocca  says  the 
company  wiU  have  a  smaU-car  capacity  of 
2  mUlion  units  a  year  with  the  start  of 
1975-modeI  production  next  summer,  a 
doubling  of  Its  capacity  In  one  year. 

WUl  the  standard-size  car  of,  say,  1980  be 
smaller  than  the  full-size  car  of  1974? 

Mr.  Cole  sees  the  big  OM  cars  getting 
smaller  but  not  much  smaller.  "I  do  say  that 
we  are  going  to  employ  some  new  technology 
and  try  to  make  the  car  possibly  as  func- 
tional as  It  Is  today  but  we  may  use  new 
materials  to  make  that  function  more  effi- 
cient." 

He  adds:  "The  size  can  come  down  some. 
But  one  thing  you  have  to  remember,  the  size 
of  the  car  has  a  direct  relation  to  Its  safety. 
The  more  space  you  have  avaUable  In  a  car 
the  higher  intensity  of  coUlslon  a  person 
can  survive." 

William  P.  Benton,  head  of  the  Lincoln- 
Mercury  division,  says: 

"The  big  Lincoln  no  doubt  will  be  smaller 
by  the  end  of  the  decade.  But  that  was  going 
to  happen  before  the  fuel  situation  came 
about." 

MeanwhUe,  automakers  and  car  dealers 
watch  and  wonder. 

"The  bench  mark  to  watch,"  confides  an 
automotive  source,  "Is  the  day  that  Cadillac 
puts  In  a  sales-Incentive  program.  If  that 
happens,  you  can  grab  your  hat  and  run 
for  high  ground." 

In  other  words.  If  OM's  top-Une  carmaker 
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more  potential  for  Internal  dlssensiiii,  than 
the  former.  ' 

For  as   this  country  has  grown  ^nd  ex« 

conflicts  among  Its  citizens — more  dUingerous 
than  any  external  threat. 

This  Is  why  the  wisdom  of  the  founding 
fathers  In  forging  our  Constltutli^n,  sUll 
stands  us  In  such  good  stead.  Thejft  antlcl* 
pated  that  groups  with  fundamentally  op- 
posed positions  would  grow,  clash,  (Umlnlah 
and  merge  across  the  whole  panoranja  of  our 
society — In  politics,  religion,  business  and 
society.  ' 

And  that  Instrument  which  kept  Ithe  Na- 
tion on  a  more  or  less  even  keel,  despite  Its 
segregationists,  and  secessionists,  lt«  know- 
notblngs  and  Its  Jlngolsts,  has  been  our 
Constitution. 

In  the  quote  of  Allstalr  Cook's  tba|t  I  Just 
read  to  you,  he  speaks  of  discipline,  ivhat  h« 
.     Is  trying  to  get  across  Is  the  idea  that  for 
every  right  there  is  a  duty,  for  every  privi- 
lege— a  license. 

That  Is  a  theme  that,  until  recently,  was 
not  heavily  emphasized  in  our  society  of  the 
seventies.  To  express  it,  left  one  open  to 
suspicion  that  you  were  trying  to  Umlt  some- 
one else's  freedom  of  expression. 

In  a  sense  you  might  have  epitomized  the 
national  attitude  in  the  phrase,  'ahything 
goes'  or  'whatever  grabs  you." 

The  attitude  behind  all  this  seemed  to  be 
that  any  action  was  permissible — as  long  as 
it  did  not  hurt  anyone  else. 

The  only  trouble  with  this  phlloaophy  Is 
that  nearly  everyone's  idea  of  what  is  harm- 
ful to  his  neighbor,  will  most  often  differ 
from  his  neighbor's  attitude  on  that  Subject. 
Watergate  has  helped  to  change  the  direc- 
tion that  our  national  consciousness  has  been 
taking.  As  the  lives  of  successful  and  emi- 
nently placed  men  were  picked  apart  before 
the  Nation  by  the  Senate  subcommittee, 
people  began  to  see — perhaps  for  the  first 
time — how  clearly  and  directly  the  i)artlsan 
and  self-interest  motivations  of  theBe  men 
resembled  their  all-too-famlllar  attitudes. 

So  often.  In  the  beginning  I  heard  people 
say.  "What  bunglers,"  or  "How  could  those 
fools  have  gotten  In  a  position  to  make  such 
decisions?".  But  as  public  perception  of  these 
scandals  deepened,  I  sensed  a  deep  feeling  of 
moral  outrage  developing. 

I  think  the  principal  reason  for  this  was 
that  the  citizens  began  to  realize  that  these 
people  apparently  regarded  our  laws — the 
constitution — as  a  stumbling  block,  rather 
than  as  a  framework  within  which  to  operate. 
It  became  evident  that  It  was  the  policies 
of  their  superiors  that  guided  their  actions, 
not  the  principles  that  underlie  the  balance 
of  powers. 

We  are  all  aware — believe  me,  I  mori  than 
zaoet — that  these  scandals  have  created  a 
crisis  of  trust. 

Trust  In  the  Integrity  of  our  governijiental 
system — and  In  those  who  operate  lt-4-ls  the 
foundation  of  this  coxmtry. 

That  Is  why  it  is  so  Important  thftt  this 
trust  be  re-alflrmed,  strengthened  more  than 
before  as  we  celebrate  this  bicentennial,  and 
as  we  prepare  for  the  national  bicentennial. 
The  value  of  a  document  like  our  consti- 
tution— which  is  unique  In  the  world — is  only 
so  great  as  the  trust  that  our  citizens  place 
in  It. 

If  they  are  not  convinced  that  It  can  pro- 
tect them,  then  It  will  not  be  able  to  do  so. 
You  all  remember  Benjamin  Prankllnls  say- 
ing. "We  must  all  hang  together  or  we  will 
hang  separately." 

He  was  talking  about  presenting  a  common 
front  to  their  enemies.  That  kind  of  spirit 
was  essential  for  the  colonists  If  they  were 
going  to  have  any  success  In  battling  the 
nore  numerous  and  better  equipped  British. 
That  was  what  the  Spirit  of  '76  was  all 
aoout.  It  somehow  helped  the  ragtag  army 
at  Valley  Forge  Uve  through  a  bitter  winter 
and  emerge  a  more  effective  fighting  force. 
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It  ts  this  l:ind  of  commitment  and  dis- 
cipline that  can  take  thia  countrv  through 
several  hundred  mon»  veam 

The  power  of  this  i^lrlt  Uiroughout  the 
two-hundred  years  we  have  completed  as  a 
Nation,  is  that  despite  the  raging  contro- 
versies that  have  divided  and  subdivided  the 
many  strains  and  naUonallUes  of  our  popu- 
lation— there  was  a  consciousness  of  the  Na- 
tion that  always  provided  Umlts  beyond 
which  it  was  in  everyone's  Interest  not  to 
reach. 

National  unity  has  been  our  strength  from 
July  4,  1776.  It  can  be  our  salvation  in  1976. 

But  It  can  only  be  our  salvation  if  we  as 
individuals  continue  to  see  ourselves  as  part 
of  the  larger  picture. 

Some  of  you  feel  that  this  often  means 
being  only  one  car  in  a  giant  gas  hne  but  the 
unspoken  law  that  keeps  every  car  in  its 
place  and  discourages  those  who  might  try 
to  cut  into  the  line  are  the  most  important 
weapons  we  have  in  combating  our  prob- 
lems— whether  they  be  the  energy  crisis  for- 
eign wars,  etc. 

Trust  in  the  system— as  a  way  of  changing 
things — as  well  as  an  appreciation  of  the 
obligations  and  rights  of  everyone  under  law 
have  always  distinguished  Americans  In  the 
past. 

It  has  worked  well  for  us.  because  the  laws 
which  our  Pounding  Fathers  forged,  have 
been  proven  worthy  of  the  tests,  that  they 
have  gone  through. 

Our  Nation  can  continue  to  prosper,  and 
to  serve  its  citizens  weU,  as  long  as  we  as 
people  continue  to  extend  faith  in  the 
principles  and  processes  of  government  that 
have  brought  us  this  far. 

Other  nations  will  call  us  politically  naive, 
as  they  have  in  the  past.  It's  true:  We  are 
genuinely  shocked  as  a  nation  when  scan- 
dals are  imcovered  or  national  trust  is 
betrayed. 

Faith  in  each  other — "all  hanging  to- 
gether", brought  us  this  far.  It  can  do  tliat, 
and  much  more,  if  we  continue  our  dedica- 
tion and  reliance  upon  the  "self-evident 
trutlis",  that  started  it  all  off  some  two- 
hundred  years  ago. 

I  think  it's  worth  it,  but  as  I  said  it's  up  to 
all  of  us.  Thank  you. 

Following  the  above  remarks,  I  pre- 
sented a  pewter  plate  with  the  seal  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Mr. 
James  Salolo,  chairman  of  the  Incorpo- 
ration Day  Committee. 

Miss  Melanie  Miller,  president  of  the 
class  of  1974  of  Ludlow  ffigh  School,  has 
received  a  flag  which  was  flown  over  the 
Capitol  on  Ludlow's  Bicentennial  Incor- 
poration Day. 
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A  CRISIS  BECOMES  A  SERIOUS 
PROBLEM  BUT,  FOR  SOME,  RE- 
MAINS A  CRISIS 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25.  1974 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  weeks  ago  I  Introduced 
H.R.  12843.  a  bill  to  authorize  short-term, 
low-interest  loans  to  small  businessmen 
for  operating-expense  purposes  where 
they  could  show  direct  and  substantial 
economic  hardships  resulting  from  the 
impact  of  the  energy  crisis  on  their  en- 
terprises. 

My  proposal  was  not  tailored  to  meet 
the  need  of  any  particular,  specific  seg- 
ment of  the  small  business  community 


in  these  regards— but  It  did  subsequently 
attract  rather  widespread  Interest  on  tb? 
part  oi  K  tall  uutuniooue  aeaiers  and  un- 
doubtedly so  because,  while  many  private 
ventures  have  sustained  severe  economic 
damage  from  the  so-called  energy  crisis 
as  the  article  I  will  include  with  these 
remarks  In  a  moment  points  up,  there  Is 
a  strong  prospect  that  the  gasoline  short- 
age and  public  reaction  thereto  will 
among  other  things,  result  In  as  high  as 
a  25-percent  rate  of  auto  dealer  cIosIuks 
in  1974. 

Given  the  fact  that  most  of  such  deal- 
erships would  fall  into  the  small  business 
category,  any  such  a  closure  rate  would 
seem  to  be  near-catastrophic  for  this 
Important  and,  from  the  standpoint  of 
public  service,  essential  portion  of  our 
Nation's  small  business  community.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  automobile  manufac- 
turers are  rolling  with  the  punch,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  energy  crisis,  and  making 
some  perhaps  long-needed  adjustments 
to  the  facts  of  life  in  what  looks  like  a 
rather  long  period  ahead  of  various  fuel 
and  energy  shortages.  The  manufac- 
turers are  big  enough— and  financially 
strong  enough — to  so  adjust  and  survive. 
But,  unless  they  also  wish  to  eventually 
control  more  and  more  of  the  automo- 
bile business — from  factory  gate  to  the 
sales  and  service  end  of  the  whole  opera- 
tion— It  would  certainly  appear  as  if  the 
retaU  auto  dealers,  or  at  least  a  good 
many  of  the  smaller  ones  of  the  type  that 
serve  congressional  districts  like  mine, 
are  going  to  need  some  sort  of  help  to 
keep  their  doors  open. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we,  the  public,  and 
the  manufacturers,  as  well,  have  taken 
these  kind  of  dealers  for  granted— as 
places  where  we  could  not  only  shop  for 
new  and  used  cars,  but  could  also  look  for 
the  kind  of  regular  auto  service  and 
maintenance  that  keeps  the  mobile  popu- 
lation we  are  on  the  road.  These  dealers 
have  had  their  periodic  ups  and  downs, 
but  I  do  not  really  know  what  we— or 
the  manufacturers — would  do  without 
them.  Where,  for  Instance,  would  we  take 
our  cars  for  necessary  corrections  when. 
In  the  interests  of  their  safe  operation, 
one  of  the  manufacturers  had  to  recaU 
several  himdred  thousand  models  for  so- 
called  factory  adjustment?  And  just  who 
would  the  manufacturers  use  for  that 
all-essential  "customer  relations"  job  of 
readying  new  cars  for  actual  use— fixing 
sticky  windows,  adjusting  faulty  ignition 
systems,  handling  basic  car  purchase  fi- 
nancing arrangements  along  with  the 
inevitable  customer  complaint,  and  the 
like? 

I  know  the  manufacturers  have  had 
their  own  energy-related  problems,  and 
have  had  to  focus  on  them — as  the  subse- 
quent article  points  out — but  I  do  remain 
somewhat  disappointed  by  their  apparent 
lack  of  concern  over,  and  regard  for, 
their  essential  retail  outlets'  own  eco- 
nomic distress.  In  point  of  fact,  some 
weeks  ago  I  also  wrote  to  the  president  of 
General  Motors,  that  one-third  of  the  so- 
called  "Big  Three"  which  seems  to  have 
been  especially  hit  by  the  advent  of  the 
"small  car"  consumer  Interest,  calling  his 
attention  to  the  plight  of  small  business 
GM  dealers  In  my  district.  I  have  to  as- 
sume he  must  have  considered  my  inquiry 
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none  of  my  proper  business,  since  I  have 
yet  to  receive  a  reply,  though  a  recent 
ue-^ssioiy  su££2ctL  that  GMAC— wb'-h 
handles  a  good  share  of  the  small  deal- 
er's biggest  financial  problem  of  the  mo- 
ment, which  is  car-plan  interest  pay- 
ments—has begun  to  help  out  tro'4bled 
dealers  on  what  is  described  as  a  selec- 
tive basis. 

Well.  Mr.  Speake-',  I  readily  admit  that 
my  legislative  proposal  is  far  from  per- 
fect— and  I  also  state  I  am  not  wedded 
to  it.  In  point  of  fact,  the  thoughtful 
letter  I  received— following  its  introduc- 
tion—from Chairman  Patman,  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
pointed  out  some  of  the  problems  with 
any  such  approach,  notably  the  possible 
very  high  cost  of  any  such  loan  effort 
unless  the  same  could,  somehow,  be  kept 
within  proper  bounds  since  we,  obviously, 
are  talking  about  far  more  parts  of  the 
small-business  comimity,  when  it  comes 
to  adverse  effects  of  the  energy  crisis, 
than  just  retail  auto  dealers. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  clear  economic 
problem  here  that  needs  to  be  addressed 
in  some  responsible  fashion — and,  as  I 
see  it,  the  only  way  to  begin  Is  to  begin 
hearings  into  my  proposal,  and  Mr.  Pat- 
man's  own  comparable  one  along  with 
the  several  others  that  have  been  intro- 
duced, to  see  what,  if  anything,  can  be 
worked  out.  The  need  is,  of  course,  for 
responsible  action.  But  the  need  is,  also, 
for  action — now — since,  even  if  the  en- 
ergy crisis  Is  now  only  a  serious  problem 
for  most  of  us,  for  a  few  others  it  remains 
close  to  a  catastrophe. 

The  article  I  had  reference  to,  and 
now  include,  is  entitled  "Auto  Dealers, 
Caught  in  Embargo  Vortex,  Fight  To 
Stay  Alive,"  and  is  taken  from  the  March 
13  edition  of  Christian  Science  Monitor: 
Auto  Dealers,  Caught  in  Embargo  Vortex, 
PicHT  To  Stay  Afloat 
(By  Charles  E.  Dole) 

The  timing  could  not  have  been  more 
ironic. 

In  the  midst  of  the  energy  squeeze — and 
with  big-car  sales  scraping  bottom — Robert 
W.  Pierce  and  his  son  were  opening  their 
spanking-new  dealership  in  Pawtucket,  RJ. 

Cost  of  the  new  Buick-Chevrolet  facUity: 
»i.7mUllon. 

Cutting  the  ribbon  was  Edward  M.  Cole, 
the  soon-to-retlre  president  of  the  world's 
biggest  auto  conglomerate.  General  Motors. 

"At  this  unsettled  period,"  said  Mr.  Cole, 
"when  more  people  seem  to  be  l>earlsh  than 
bullish,  these  two  men  are  betting  about 
»1.7  million  on  the  future  of  the  auto  indus- 
try and  this  community." 

Then  he  added:  "In  my  book,  that  Is  a 
good  bet." 

Nationwide,  the  big-car  picture  is  far  from 
bright.  On  Jan.  1,  standard-car  Inventory  in 
dealerships  from  coast  to  coast  stood  at  an 
estimated  114-day  supply,  according  to  Au- 
tomotive News,  trade  paper  for  the  Industry. 

On  Feb.  1,  the  supply  had  risen  to  131  days. 
Although  the  figures  are  not  yet  out,  they 
were  believed  to  be  down  a  mite  on  March  1. 

Dealers  are  troubled;  so  are  the  manu- 
facturers. 

What  are  they  doing  about  it? 

"At  this  point,"  says  one  viewer  of  the 
automotive  scene,  "it  isn't  so  much  that  the 
dealers  have  done  anything  to  move  the  cars 
than  that  the  factories  themselves  are  cut- 
ting back  sharply  on  the  production  of  big 
cars." 

There  are  sporadic  efforts  all  over  the  U.S. 
by  dealers  and  automakers  alike  to  pump  up 
Interest  in  the  standard-size  cars,  such  as 
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newspaper  and  TV  ads  and  occasional  dealer- 
ship spectaculars,  but  no  firm  figures  can  be 
fmird  to  ^how  that  these  campaigns  work 
very  well. 

The  pitch:  Don't  panic  and  buy  a  little 
car  that  you  won't  be  happy  with. 

Prices  are  being  slashed  Just  to  get  rid  of 
the  big-size  cars." 

Mr.  Cole  says:  "We  think  the  big  car  Is  an 
excellent  value  today  because  it  can  be 
bought  at  a  very  good  price."  In  fact,  Mr. 
Cole  Insisted  in  Pawtucket  that  the  standard 
car  is  still  the  choice  of  the  American  car 
buyer. 

"I  have  great  doubt  that  the  individual  is 
going  to  change  his  life-style  and  his  stand- 
ard of  transportation  if  this  energy  bind  can 
be  solved."  he  declared.  "And  I  think  It's 
solvable." 

Yet  no  matter  how  much  the  Industry 
talks  up  the  big  car,  when  the  motorist  goes 
by  a  gas  station  and  sees  a  two-block  line, 
he's  going  to  believe  his  eyes  and  not  what 
he  reads. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  the  dramatic  switch 
In  customer  buying  habits  which  followed 
the  Arab  oU  embargo  last  fall,  automakers 
are  pulling  all  stops  in  shifting  big-car  plants 
to  much-ln-demand  smaller  cars  and  are 
spending  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
the  process. 

Also,  tens  of  thousands  of  auto  workers 
have  either  been  laid  off  Indefinitely  or  are 
on  temporary  furlough.  Entire  shifts  have 
been  dropped,  such  as  at  the  OM  plant  In 
Pramlngham,  Mass.,  which  builds  Intermedi- 
ate-size cars  for  Buick,  Oldsmoblle,  and 
Pontlac. 

This  week,  for  example,  there  are  many 
furloughs  In  effect — that  Is,  workers  who 
have  been  laid  off  for  a  week  or  more. 

Even  booming  American  Motors,  perhaps 
the  only  solid  beneficiary  of  the  gas-pump 
squeeze  because  of  Its  heavy  emphasis  on 
small-car  production.  Is  laying  off  workers  at 
Its  Ambassador  plant,  the  second,  just  an- 
nounced this  week.  Affected  in  the  latest 
downturn  are  3,000  workers. 

Automakers  also  are  offering  extra-large 
bonus  incentives  to  car  dealers  to  help  thsm 
push  the  leftover  '73-model  standard-size 
cars  out  the  door.  Chrysler,  for  example,  pays 
a  dealer  up  to  9500  In  bonuses  on  all  C-body 
cars — Chrysler,  Imperial,  Plymouth  Fury, 
and  Dodge  Tolara  and  Monaco — if  he  exceeds 
his  sales  objective  by  a  stated  percentage. 

Other  manufacturers  run  their  own  ver- 
sions of  the  bonus  plan. 

Every  year,  as  new  models  are  introduced 
in  the  fall,  there  are  leftover  cars  to  be  sold, 
but  never  like  this  before.  The  volumes  were 
e  ormous.  With  the  start  at  the  Arab  oil 
embargo  last  autumn,  a  large  class  of  cars 
became  quickly  almost  unsalable — the  big 
ones. 

And  to  the  lament  of  the  Industry,  this 
happened  right  at  the  time  that  the  new 
models  were  Introduced. 

Car  dealers,  meanwhile,  have  slashed 
their  crews,  Including  those  up  front,  the 
salesmen,  as  well  as  peripheral  workers,  the 
boys  who  Jockey  the  cars  around  the  lots, 
run  errands,  etc. 

Some  dealerships  have  whacked  away  at 
salaries,  anything  to  cut  back  overhead.  Car- 
planning — the  cost  of  financing  the  inven- 
tory of  cars — grinds  en. 

Many  dealers  are  trying  to  cut  back  on  new 
cars  In  stock  by  not  taking  more  cars  than 
they  reasonably  can  sell.  Yet  it  Is  common 
practice  for  an  automaker  to  require  a  deal- 
ership to  take  a  certain  number  of  hard-to- 
unload  cars  In  order  to  get  the  good  sellers, 
the  smaller-size  cars. 

Many  dealers  readily  admit  that  sales  are 
way  down.  A  Boston-area  Chrysler  dealer 
laments  that  sales  are  down  50  percent  or 
more.  GM  dealers  are  especially  hard  hit  be- 
cause of  GM's  orientation  toward  the  big  end 
of  the  industry. 
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Are  car  dealers  going  out  of  business  in  a 
Inrijer  '•c!"r-i»'  thi»n  m'xib!?  There  .s  alwpvs  a 
turnover  in  dealerships  but  the  prospects  now 
are  catastrophic,  say  some  prognostlcators  on 
the  scene. 

John  Hinckley,  former  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Automobile  Dealers  Association,  said 
In  January  that  If  things  kept  on  the  way 
they  were  going  at  that  time,  he  would  not 
be  surprised  to  see  a  25  percent  rate  of  dealer 
closings  in  1974. 

Reed  T  Draper,  head  of  the  NADA  govern- 
ment relations  committee,  puts  the  figure  at 
around  1.000.  There  are  about  25.000  domes- 
tic dealerships  In  the  U.S. 

Despite  the  noticeable  shift  In  car-buying 
habits  during  the  past  few  months,  carmak- 
ers insist  that  any  permanent  change  In  the 
future  will  follow  an  evolutionary  line  and 
not  a  revolutionary  one. 

Out  of  some  110  million  cars  now  in  the 
U.S.  population,  some  70  percent  of  them  are 
lull-size  cars. 

What  Mr.  Cole  is  looking  for  Is  a  rise  in 
multlcar  families  in  the  United  States.  About 
23  percent  of  all  families  now  own  more  than 
one  car. 

"We're  seeing  a  shift  to  more  multlcar  fam- 
ilies already,"  reports  the  GM  president. 
"People  are  not  trading  in  their  big  cars 
but  are  buying  smaller  ones  Just  the  same." 
he  says.  "A  year  ago  some  60  percent  of  all 
Vegas  sold  had  trades;  today  we  see  less 
than  25  percent  with  trades." 

Some  of  them,  he  admits,  may  be  waiting 
for  a  better  price  before  selling  the  big  used 
car. 

GM  has  largely  been  centered  in  big  cars 
and  last  year  this  was  a  good  strategy  be- 
cause an  automaker  can  make  more  money 
on  a  big  car  with  Its  high-cost  options  than 
it  can  on  a  little  car. 

Bv.t  now,  all  of  a  sudden,  GM  is  trying  to 
up  its  small-car  capacity. 

Automakers  also  are  looking  toward  the 
future  with  a  new  line  of  subcompacts  in 
the  offing.  GM,  Ford,  and  Chrysler  are  all 
expected  to  field  some  brand-new  smaU-small 
cars  within  the  next  two  to  three  years.  Ford 
is  unveilllng  two  new  compacts  in  the  fall, 
one  for  the  Ford  division  and  the  other  for 
the  Lincoln-Mercury  division. 

The  Ford  Granada  will  Join  the  Pinto, 
Mustang  II,  and  Maverick  In  Ford's  small- 
car  lineup.  The  Mercury  Monarch  Joins  Capri 
and  Comet. 

Ford  president  Lee  A.  lacocca  says  the 
company  will  have  a  small-car  capacity  of 
2  million  units  a  year  with  the  start  of 
1975-model  production  next  summer,  a 
doubling  of  Its  capacity  In  one  year. 

Will  the  standard-size  car  of,  say,  1980  be 
smaller  than  the  full-size  car  of  1974? 

Mr.  Cole  sees  the  big  GM  cars  getting 
smaller  but  not  much  smaller.  "I  do  say  that 
we  are  going  to  employ  some  new  technology 
and  try  to  make  the  car  possibly  as  func- 
tional as  it  Is  today  but  we  may  use  new 
materials  to  make  that  function  more  effi- 
cient." 

Hp  adds:  "The  size  can  come  down  some. 
But  one  thing  you  have  to  remember,  the  size 
of  the  car  has  a  direct  relation  to  Its  safety. 
The  more  space  you  have  available  in  a  car 
the  higher  intensity  of  collision  a  person 
can  survive." 

William  P.  Benton,  head  of  the  Lincoln- 
Mercury  division,  says: 

"The  big  Lincoln  no  doubt  will  be  smaller 
by  the  end  of  the  decade.  But  that  was  going 
to  happen  before  the  fuel  situation  came 
about." 

Meanwhile,  automakers  and  car  dealers 
watch  and  wonder. 

"The  l)ench  mark  to  watch,"  confides  an 
automotive  source,  "Is  the  day  that  Cadillac 
puts  in  a  sales-Incentive  program.  If  that 
happens,  you  can  grab  your  hat  and  run 
for  high  ground." 

In  other  words,  if  GM's  top-line  carmaker 
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makes  that  kind  of  a  move — discounttbg  the 
merchandise,  as  It  were — the  domestic  car 
Industry  Is  In  real  tough  shape. 

And   that  hasn't   happened   yet,   atff  the 
carmakers. 


CYRUS  EATON  ON  CUBA— NO.  3 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATIVeS 

Monday.  March  25,  1974 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
have  submitted  to  the  Record  several  re- 
ports on  Mr.  Cyrus  Eaton's  message  to 
America  following  his  visit  to  Cuba. 

Today  I  submit  another  perspective  on 
this  distinguished  American's  mission  to 
help  reconcile  the  differences  between 
our  country  and  revolutionary  Cuba: 

(From  the  Kansas  City  Star.  Mar.  9,  ljD74] 

Time  To  Force  UjB. -Cuban  Ties,  Ct^us 

Eaton  Believes 

(By  Thomas  J.  Bogdon) 

Cleveland. — Pew  Americans  still  remember 
the  sinking  of  the  U.S.  battleship  Maine  Feb. 
IS,  1898,  In  Havana  Harbor,  setting  off  the 
Spanish-American  War.  Fewer  stUl  Tislted 
Cuba  last  month,  a  trip  that  since  the  early 
1960s  has  been  listed  as  "unauthorized"  by 
the  State  Department. 

Cyrus  S.  Eaton,  the  Canadian-born  Cleve- 
land Industrialist,  quallfleB  on  both  counts. 
At  90.  Eaton  Is  attempting  to  promote  Im- 
proved relations  with  Fidel  Castro's  Cuba  Just 
as  he  searched  for  a  settlement  to  the  Viet- 
nam War  and  attempted  to  bring  the  U.S. 
and  the  Soviet  Union  closer  together  In  the 
depths  of  the  Cold  War. 

"When  I  was  a  boy  In  Nova  Scotia,"  Eaton 
recalled  this  week,  "my  father  was  postmas- 
ter, among  other  things,  and  the  American 
newspapers  came  Into  the  postoffice  every 
day — the  Boston  Transcript,  the  Providence 
Journal  and  Mr.  Hearst's  Boston  American. 

"Hearst  made  the  public  believe  the  'Maine' 
was  sunk  by  orders  of  the  Spanish.  'Remem- 
ber the  Maine'  was  the  slogan  everywhere. 
Bearst  got  the  United  States  to  declare  war 
on  Spain  and  throw  her  out  (of  Cuba). 
Teddy  Roosevelt  came  Into  fame  by  leading 
the  Rough  Riders." 

Eaton's  version  of  more  recent  relations 
between  the  U.S.  and  Cuba  was  equally  bit- 
ing during  a  2-hour  Interview  In  his  richly- 
paneled  office  on  the  36th  floor  of  the  Ter- 
minal Tower  here. 

Eaton,  chairman  emeritus  of  Chessie  Sys- 
tem, Inc..  a  recently  formed  combination  of 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  railroads,  reportedly  is  worth  more  than 
•100  million.  His  other  credentials  as  a  capi- 
talist Including  holdings  in  many  companies. 
Including  the  Kansas  City  Power  &  Light  Co. 
He  claims  to  have  known  every  U.S.  president 
since  McKlnley  and  serves  on  the  board  of 
the  Harry  S.  Truman  Institute  In  Independ- 
ence, Mo. 

But  he  also  holds  the  Lenin  Peace  Prize 
and  received  personal  greetings  on  hla  90th 
birthday  In  December  from  Leonid  Brezhnev, 
the  Soviet  party  leader.  Other  reminders  of 
his  friendship  with  communist  countries  are 
on  the  office  walls:  oil  paintings  given  to  him 
by  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Poland.  Romania  and  Hungary. 

During  the  week-long  visit  to  Cuba  last 
month.  Eaton  met  wltt  P>rlme  Minister  Cas- 
tro. Carlos  Rafael  Rodriguez,  vice  prime  min- 
ister and  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  President 
Osvaldo  Dortlcoe  and  Jose  Fernandez,  min- 
ister of  education. 
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Eaton  said  he  also  spent  a  day  with  Raul 
Castro,  the  prime  minister's  brother  and 
chief  of  the  armed  forces.  Inspecting  agricul- 
tural facilities  In  the  Cuban  countryside 
about  75  mile.s  fr-m  Havana. 

The  Industrialist  said  he  also  left  Cuba 
with  the  conviction  that  Castro  wants  to  re- 
establUh  relations  with  the  U.8.  but  that 
the  first  move  had  to  come  from  the  VS., 
which  Eaton  terme<'.  the  "colossus  to  the 
north." 

"If  Nixon  or  Kissinger  would  sit  down  with 
him  (Castro)  for  a  couple  of  days  they  could 
work  out  a  settlement."  Eaton  said. 

But  If  the  initiative  came  from  Castro, 
Eaton  said.  It  could  be  Interpreted  as  a  sign 
of  weakness.  Thirteen  years  after  the  Bay  of 
Figs  Invasion  Castro  Is  not  weak,  Eaton  said, 
partly  because  Cuba  is  more  prosperous  and 
stable  and  partly  because  of  "enormous" 
support  from  conununlst  countries  around 
the  world. 

Eaton  said  the  economic  blockade  Imposed 
]ust  before  the  Cuban  mlssUe  crisis  In  1962 
had  been  Ineffective  since  It  was  regularly  ig- 
nored by  most  Latin  American  countries  and 
by  Canada  and  Mexico.  He  said  the  blockade 
should  be  terminated,  as  was  proposed  In 
Congress  In  December  by  Sen.  Claiborne  Pell 
(D-R.I.)  and  Rep.  Michael  J.  Harrington  (D- 
Mass.). 

Asked  whom  he  blamed  for  current  and 
pasts  hostility  between  the  U.S.  and  Cuba, 
Eaton  said  the  State  Department,  the  Penta- 
gon and  the  White  House  had  been  against 
Castro  since  he  seized  power  in  1959,  even 
though  the  preceding  regime  had  been  cor- 
rupt. 

"The  blame  Is  mainly  In  Washington," 
Eaton  said.  "First  we  were  supporting  Ba- 
tista, who  was  probably  the  greatest  thief 
who  ever  lived.  There  was  a  revolution  down 
there  that  made  him  flee  the  coiintry,  and 
we  refused  to  go  along  with  Castro. 

"He  came  to  see  me  because  I  had  sub- 
stantial Interests  In  Cuba.  I  met  him  In 
New  York  15  years  ago.  He  wanted  to  get 
along  but  the  corporations  that  I  was  In  and 
others  didn't  want  to  do  business  with  him 
because  It  would  offend  the  State  Depart- 
ment. It  would  offend  our  government,  and 
all  the  companies  that  had  big  business  in 
America  wouldn't  dare  go  on.  Castro  wanted 
to  have  an  understanding  with  all  of  us  but 
we  were  afraid  to." 

Eaton  said  he  asked  boards  of  directors  he 
served  on  to  take  a  chance  with  Castro  but 
because  of  reluctance  to  offend  the  govern- 
ment, the  companies  decided  to  let  their 
properties  be  confiscated  and  take  a  loss. 

Eaton  has  particular  disdain  for  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  which  he  said  plot- 
ted the  abortive  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion  and 
continues  to  stir  up  the  400.000  Cuban  exiles 
living  m  Miami.  Eaton  said  he  thought  it 
was  slgniflcant  that  four  Cubans  were  among 
the  original  seven  Watergate  defendants. 

The  industrialist  said  that  whUe  opposi- 
tion to  Castro  undoubtedly  exists  among 
Cubans  In  Miami,  he  had  been  asked  by  In- 
fluential Cubans  in  this  country  to  see  If 
there  was  any  chance  of  better  relations  with 
the  U.S.  so  that  "the  land  of  their  fathers" 
could  eventually  return  to  normal  relations 
with  the  U.S..  their  new  home. 

WhUe  he  remained  an  avowed  capitalist. 
Eaton  said,  the  danger  of  ideological  hostUl- 
tles  in  the  nuclear  age  and  the  advantages  of 
world  trade  made  him  accept  other  economic 
and  social  systems,  especially  if  they  are 
strongly  entrenched. 

"Woodrow  Wilson,  when  he  made  a  speech 
right  here  In  Cleveland,  and  I  was  with  him, 
said  he  was  going  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy,"  Eaton  said.  "And  what  did 
he  produce?  Stalin,  Mussolini.  Hitler." 
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LEO  POSTER.  ESQ.,  SPEAKS 
ON  IMPEACHMENT 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF   rLOBIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25,  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  controversy  over  Interpretation  of 
the  constitutional  definition  of  impeach- 
ment swirls  around  us,  I  would  like  to  of- 
fer my  colleagues  a  statement  on  this 
topic  by  a  highly  respected  attorney  and 
good  friend  of  mine.  Mr.  Leo  Foster,  Esq., 
addressed  the  Tallahassee  Bar  Associa- 
tion on  February  5  of  this  year,  and  the 
topic  of  his  speech  was  "Impeachment— 
The  Doctrine  of  Separation  of  Powers." 

The  statement  follows : 

It  is  my  purpose  to  sketch  rapidly  certain 
outstanding  phases  of  constitutional  law.  A 
great  danger  to  constitutional  government 
lies  In  popular  misunderstanding  of  its  pre- 
cise methods  and  purposes.  In  many  ways  the 
small  minority  who  would  treat  the  United 
States  Constitution  as  an  archaic  hindrance 
to  their  centralist  purposes,  and  willingly 
would  discard  or  subvert  It,  pose  less  threat 
than  that  far  greater  number  who  vocally 
support  the  Constitution  but  who  unwit- 
tingly approve  or  participate  In  actions  that 
tend  to  destroy  its  protective  principles. 

As  employed  in  this  Country,  constitu- 
tional law  signifies  a  body  of  rules  resulting 
from  the  Interpretation  by  a  high  court  of 
a  written  constitutional  Instrument  In  the 
course  of  disposing  of  cases.  The  effective- 
ness of  constitutional  law  as  a  system  ol 
restraints  on  governmental  action  In  the 
United  States,  which  Is  Its  primary  raison 
detre.  depends  for  the  most  part  on  the 
effectiveness  of  certain  doctrines.  (1)  the 
concept  of  federalism,  (2)  the  doctrine  of 
separation  of  powers,  (3)  the  concept  of 
a  government  of  laws,  not  of  men,  and  (4) 
the  doctrine  of  due  process  of  law  and  at- 
tendant conceptions  of  liberty. 

The  second  great  structural  prmclple  of 
American  constitutional  law  is  supplied  by 
the  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers.  The 
notion  of  three  dlstlnrftlve  functions  of  gov- 
ernment approximating  what  we  today  term, 

(1)  the  Legislative.  (2)  the  Executive,  and 
(3)  the  Judicial,  U  set  forth  in  ArlstoUes 
Politics.  It  was  Montesquieu  who.  by  Joining 
the  Idea  to  the  notion  of  a  "mixed  constitu- 
tion" of  "checks  and  balances,"  brought 
Aristotle's  discovery  to  the  services  of  the  ris- 
ing libertarian  ism  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
He  contended  that  "men  entrusted  with  pow- 
er tend  to  abuse  it."  Hence,  it  was  desirable 
to  divide  the  powers  of  government,  first.  In 
order  to  keep  to  a  mmimum  the  powers 
lodged  in  any  single  organ  of  government: 
and  secondly,  in  order  to  be  able  to  oppose 
organ  to  organ. 

The  American  conception  of  the  separation 
of  powers  may  be  summed  up  in  the  follow- 
ing propoeltlons:  (1)  there  are  three  intri- 
cately distinct  functions  of  government,  the 
Legislative,  the  Executive  and  the  Judicial; 

(2)  these  distinct  functions  ought  to  be 
exercised  respectively  by  three  separately 
manned  departments  of  government:  which 

(3)  should  be  constitutionally  equal  and 
mutually  Independent  and.  finally  (4)  the 
Legislature  may  not  delegate  its  powers.  At 
least  three  distinct  Ideas  have  contributed  to 
the  development  of  the  principle  that  legis- 
lative power  cannot  be  delegated.  One  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  separation  of  powers:  Why 
go  to  the  trouble  of  separating  the  three 
powers  of  sovereignty  If  they  can  be  straight- 
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away  remerged  on  their  own  motion?  The 
second  is  the  concept  of  due  process  of  law. 
Lastly,  there  Is  the  maxim  of  agency  "dele- 
gata  protestas  non  protest  delegarl"  which 
John  Locke  borrowed  and  formulated  as  a 
dogma  of  political  science,  that  Is  "The  Fed- 
eral Constitution  and  State  Constitution  of 
this  country  divide  the  governmental  power 
into  three  branches  •  •  •  In  carrymg  out  that 
constitutional  diveslon  •  •  •  it  Is  a  breach 
of  the  national  fundamental  law  If  Congress 
gives  up  Its  legislative  power  and  transfers 
it  to  the  President  or  to  the  judicial  branch; 
or  U  by  Uw  It  attempta  to  invest  Itself  or  Its 
members  with  either  execuUve  power  or  judi- 
cial power. 

"The  Constitution."  said  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  "is  what  the  Judges  say  it  is."  If 
•treason,  bribery,  and  other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors"  and  "good  behavior"  are  what 
Congress  sajrs  tbey  are,  and  Senator  Giles 
and  his  later  day  counterpart  Congressman. 
now  Vice  President  Ford,  did  not  err  In  as- 
serting that  Impeachable  offenses  are  what 
Congress  consider  them  to  be.  what  will  hap- 
pen when  one  party  elects  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress — or  even  two-thirds?  If  that 
p«rty  Is  strictly  disciplined  as  are  the  Oom- 
mimist  parties,  the  officers  of  that  party  wlU 
1M  wuon  poverful  than  our  elected  officials 
and  the  Chairman  of  that  party  could  ex- 
ercise aU  the  powers  of  sovereignty — direct- 
ly or  by  threats  of  removal  and  impeachment 
of  the  officers  of  the  executive  and  Judicial 
branches — and  by  expelling  members  of  Con- 
gress who  would  not  go  along. 

As  early  as  September  6.  1819,  Thomas 
jefferaoo  complained  that  the  Judiciary  de- 
partment after  twenty  years'  confirmation  of 
the  federal  system  by  the  voice  of  the  na- 
tion, was  on  every  occasion  still  driving  the 
natlo'i  Into  consolidation.  He  wrote  from  his 
borne  at  Poplar  Forest  to  Spencer  Roane, 

^n  denying  the  right  they  usurp  of  ex- 
clusively explaining  the  Constitution,  I  go 
farther  than  you  do.  If  I  understand  rightly 
your  qxMtatkm  from  the  Federalist,  of  an 
opinion  that  "the  Judiciary  is  the  last  resort 
In  relation  to  the  other  departments  of  the 
goremment.  but  not  in  relation  to  the  rights 
of  the  parties  of  the  compact  under  which 
the  Judiciary  is  derived."  If  this  (pinion  be 
soiukd.  then  Indeed  is  our  Constitution  a 
complete  felo  de  se.  For  mtending  to  establish 
three  departments,  co-ordinate  and  Inde- 
pendent, that  they  might  check  and  balance 
oo*  another,  it  has  given,  according  to  this 
opinion,  to  one  of  them  alone,  the  right  to 
p(«8cribe  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
oUaers,  and  to  that  one  too,  whlcii  Is  un- 
elected  by,  and  Independent  of  the  nation. 
For  experience  has  already  shown  that  the 
Impeachment  it  has  provided  ta  not  even  a 
scare-crow;  that  such  opinions  as  the  one 
you  combat,  sent  cautiously  out.  as  you  ob- 
serve also,  by  detachment,  not  belonging  to 
tlie  case  often,  but  sought  for  out  at  it,  as 
If  to  raUy  the  public  cplnton  beforehand  to 
tbeir  views,  aad  to  indicate  tiM  line  they 
ar«  to  walk  in,  have  been  so  quietly  passed 
over  as  never  to  have  excited  animadversion, 
even  In  a  speech  of  any  one  of  the  body  en- 
trusted with  Impeachment.  The  Constitu- 
tion, on  this  hypothesis.  Is  a  mere  thing  of 
wax  in  the  hands  of  the  judiciary,  which 
they  may  twist  and  shape  into  any  form  they 
please.  It  should  be  remeoibered.  as  an  axiom 
of  eternal  truth  m  politics,  that  whatever 
power  in  any  government  is  mdependent. 
is  absolute  also;  In  theory  only,  at  first,  while 
the  spirit  of  the  people  is  up,  but  In  practice, 
as  fast  as  that  relaxes.  Independence  can  be 
trusted  nowhere  but  with  the  people  In  mass. 
They  are  Inherently  Independent  of  all  but 
moral  law.  My  construettcn  of  the  Constitu- 
tion Is  very  different  from  that  you  quote. 
It  is  that  each  department  Is  truly  indepen- 
dent of  the  others,  and  has  an  equal  right 
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to  decide  for  Itself  what  is  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution  in  the  cases  submitted  to 
Its  action;  and  especially,  where  it  is  to  act 
ultimately  and  without  appeal." 

The  impeachment  that  Jefferson  character- 
ized as  "not  even  a  scare-crow"  brings  into 
play  the  power  of  one  organ  to  remove  officers 
of  the  other  two  organs  from  office  on  im- 
peachment for  and  convictions  of  mlsdea- 
meanors  In  office.  Most  of  the  state  have 
drafted  their  constitutional  provisions  on  this 
subject  in  language  similar  to  the  language 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.  All  states  but 
Oregon  and  Ohio  have  provisions  for  im- 
peachment In  their  Constitutions.  Slight  var- 
iations exist  in  other  states  but  after  all  is 
said,  the  basic  law  m  them  as  in  our  State 
stems  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

As  there  is  no  enumeration  of  offenses  com- 
prised under  the  term  "misdemeanor  in 
office,"  no  little  difficulty  has  been  expe- 
rienced m  defining  offenses  In  such  a  way 
that  they  fall  within  the  meaning  of  the 
constitutional  provision. 

Impeachable  offenses  were  not  defined  in 
England.  Two  theories  of  Impeachment  had 
evolved  in  English  parliamentary  law,  (1) 
U>e  Judicial,  and  (2)  the  Political  theory. 
The  Judicial  is  known  by  the  fact  that  the 
law  names  the  offense  for  which  Impeach- 
ment may  be  imposed,  the  proceedings  that 
must  be  taken  to  effectuate  it,  who  may  m- 
stltute  it,  who  may  try  it  and  the  penalty 
that  may  be  imptoeed.  It  proceeds  on  notice 
and  due  process.  It  is  ruled  by  reason,  pas- 
sion is  suppressed,  and  Justice  should  be 
the  goal.  TTie  Political  Theory  proceeds  on 
the  premises  that  the  offense  on  which 
impeachment  is  based  may  not  be  specified 
in  the  constitution  or  the  statutes  but  that 
those  charging  and  those  trying  it  may  con- 
vict for  anjrthlng  that  is  offensive  to  the 
ideals  of  the  triers;  that  anything  which 
tbey  in  their  judgment  evidences  uufitnees 
for  holdmg  office,  whether  connected  with 
official  conduct  or  not,  cause  so  decide;  that 
passion  rules,  reason  Is  suppressed,  and  poli- 
tical victory  is  the  goal.  The  wrongs  in  the 
Political  Theory,  supra,  are  most  noticeable 
In  some  English  cases  where  all  subjects  were 
liable  to  Impeachment  and  punishment  was 
in  the  discretion  of  the  King. 

Madison,  whoee  objection  lead  to  the  inser- 
tion of  the  more  definite  phrase  "high 
crimes  of  the  broad  construction  of  the  im- 
peachment and  misdemeanors,"  was  the 
strongest  advocate  powers.  He  argued  that 
incapacity,  negligence  or  perfidy  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate  should  be  ground  for  Impeach- 
ment. In  discussing  the  President's  powers 
of  removal  he  maintained  that  the  wanton 
removal  from  office  of  meritorious  officers 
would  be  an  act  of  maladministration  and 
would  render  the  President  liable  to  im- 
peachment. 

Hamilton  thought  the  proceeding  should 
never  be  tied  down  by  such  strict  rules  either 
In  the  delineation  of  the  (Senses  by  the 
prosecutors  or  In  the  construction  of  it  by 
the  Judges.  It  would  thus  appear  that  it  was 
not  the  intention  that  the  Constitution 
should  attempt  an  enumeration  of  offenses 
for  which  an  Impeachment  would  He. 

The  Framers  of  the  Constitution  in  leaving 
out  of  the  Constitution  any  provision  for  the 
removal  of  an  official  subject  to  impeachment 
did  It  purposely  and  with  a  view  of  giving 
stability  to  those  who  hold  the  offices,  and 
especially  the  Judges : 

"Mr.  Dickinson."  says  ElUott  In  his  Debates 
on  the  Constitution,  "nu>ved.  as  an  amend- 
ment to  Article  23.  Section  2.  after  the 
words  'good  behavior.'  the  words.  'Provided, 
That  they  may  be  removed  by  the  Executive 
on  the  application  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives'." 
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This  was  m  respect  of  the  judges. 

Mr.  Gerry  seconded  the  motion.  Mr.  Gou- 
verneur  Morris  thought  It  a  contradiction  m 
terms  to  say  that  the  judges  should  bold 
their  offices  during  good  behavior  and 
yet  be  removable  without  a  trial.  Besides,  it 
was  fundamentally  wrong  to  subject  Judges 
to  so  arbitrary  an  authority. 

•  •  «  •  « 

M^.  Randolph  opposed  the  motion  as  weak- 
ening too  much  the  independence  of  the 
judges. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Delaware  alone  voted  for  Mr.  Dickmson's 
motion." 

Says  Judge  Lawrence  in  a  paper  on  this 
subject,  which  he  filed  in  the  Jtrimson  im- 
peachment case :  "Impeachment  was  deemed 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  cover  every 
proper  case  for  removal. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  first  proposition  was  to  use  the  words 

'to  be  removable  on  Impeachment  and  con- 
viction for  malpractice  and  neglect  of  duty.' 
It  was  agreed  that  these  expressions  were 
too  general.  They  were  therefore  stricken 
out." 

Mr.  Mason  said : 

"Treason,  as  defined  in  the  Constitution, 
will  not  reach  many  great  and  dangerous 
offenses.  Hastings  is  not  guilty  of  treason. 
Attempts  to  subvert  the  Constitution  may 
not  be  treason  as  above  defined." 

He  moved  to  msert  after  "bribery"  the 
words  "or  maladmmistratlon." 

Mr.  Madison  replied: 

"So  vague  a  term  wUl  be  equivalent  to 
a  tenure  durmg  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate." 

»4r.  Mason  withdrew  "maladministration" 
and  substituted  "other  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors against  the  State." 

Hinds'  Precedents — Vol.  3.  J  2012,  pp.  329. 
330  (Nature  of  Impeachment) . 

The  above  relatively  fiexlble  conception  of 
misdemeanor  was  early  replaced  by  a  much 
more  rigid  one  in  consequence  of  Jefferson's 
efforts  to  diminish  the  Importance  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  first  step  in  which  enter- 
prise was  the  impeachment  in  1805  of  Justice 
Samuel  Chase.  The  Constitution  had  not 
contemplated  the  formation  of  political  par- 
ties and  while  there  were  factions  within 
Washmgton's  administration  it  remained  for 
the  organizational  genius  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son to  bring  about  partisan  politics  and  as 
a  result.  Jefferson  was  elected  President  and 
his  p<ditlcal  party  had  commanding  control 
ot  the  House  and  Senate,  but  he  could  not 
control  the  Supreme  Court  either  by  threats 
or  intimidation  and  in  order  to  accomplish 
his  goed  ot  achievmg  supreme  power  the  im- 
peachment of  Chase  was  mandatory.  The  the- 
ory of  Chase's  enemies  was  summed  up  by 
Jefferson's  henchman.  Senator  Giles,  of  Vir- 
ginia, as  foUows: 

"Impeachment  is  nothing  more  than  an 
inquiry  by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
whether  the  office  of  any  public  man  might 
not  be  better  filled  by  another  .  .  .  the  i>ower 
of  Impeachment  was  given  without  limita- 
tion to  the  Hovise  of  Representatives:  and  the 
power  of  trying  Impeachments  was  given 
equally  without  limitation  to  the  Senate;  .  . . 
a  trial  and  removal  of  a  Judge  upon  impeach- 
ment need  not  imply  any  criminality  or  oor- 
uptlon  in  him  .  .  .  but  was  nothing  more 
that  a  declaration  of  Congress  to  this  effect; 
you  hold  dangerous  opinions,  and  if  you  are 
suffered  to  carry  them  mto  effect  you  will 
work  the  destruction  of  the  nation.  We  toant 
yortr  offices  tor  the  purpose  of  giving  them  to 
men  who  will  fiU  them  better."  John  Quincy 
Adams'  Memoirs,  V<^.  1.  pp.  321,  322  (1874). 

To  tills  theory  Chase  could  have  answered, 

"If  this  be  true,  the  modern  theories  of 
government  and  the  forms  of  civU  govern- 
ment  framed   in   the  later  periods  are  but 
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■oleum  eompUcate<l  frauds,  machines  for  the 
amuaement  and  the  impoverishment  of  the 
IMople.  If  all  political  and  judicial  supervisory 
power  U  lodged  In  one  body  of  men,  notwith- 
standing the  establishment  which  all  peoples 
have  so  reverently  organised  under  written 
Constitution  which  In  terms  divide  the  pow- 
ers of  government  Into  several  departments 
of  magistracy,  supposed  to  be  created  to  per- 
form the  offices  of  adjustments  and  balances, 
then  ftre  such  several  departments  mere 
cheate  and  shams,  baubles  and  playthings 
Invented  to  delude  and  ensnare. 

"If  this  be  so,  what  need  of  any  other  de- 
partment than  a  single  body  of  men,  or  In- 
deed a  single  human  being,  covered  with  tin- 
sel, whose  ambrosial  locks  and  imperious  nod 
may  dlsp>ense  all  power  and  all  Justice,  and 
command  the  obedience  of  all  other  men;  a 
government  fashioned  after  that  of  Heaven 
Itself,  but  whose  Mentor  Is  a  mere  piece  of 
crumbling  pottery?" 

Chase's  lawyers  submitted  the  proposition 
that  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  meant 
offenses  Indictable  at  common  law;  and 
Chase's  acquittal  went  far  to  affix  this  read- 
ing to  the  phrase  'tU  after  the  War  between 
the  States. 

A  major  crisis  in  the  history  of  American 
constitutional  law  had  been  successfully 
weathered  and  the  great  structural  doc- 
trine of  separation  of  powers  had  survived. 
Had  the  Jefferson  theory  prevailed  and  Itb- 
peachment  established  as  being  nothing 
more  than  an  Inquiry  by  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  whether  the  office  of  any  public 
man  might  not  be  better  filled  by  another, 
the  political  party  in  power,  with  its  con- 
trol of  Congress  and  the  Chief  Magistrate, 
could  by  threat  of  Impeachment  intimidate 
the  Judicial  organ  so  as  to  diminish  the  Mn- 
portance  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  politi- 
cal party  in  power  would  then  exercise  all 
sovereignty  as  does  the  communist  party  to- 
day In  USSR.  Chase's  acquittal  went  far  to 
preserve  the  "checks  and  balances"  which 
was  greatly  in  the  public  interest  becamse 
men  entrusted  wlch  power  tend  to  abuse  It. 

But  with  the  impeachment  of  President 
Johnson  In  1867  for  "high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors," the  controversy  was  revived. 
Representative  Bingham,  leader  of  the  House 
Managers  of  the  impeachment,  defined  an 
impeachable  offenre  as  follows: 

"An  Impeachable  high  crime  or  misde- 
meanor Is  one  In  its  nature  or  consequences 
subversive  of  some  fundamental  or  essential 
principle  of  government  or  highly  prejudicial 
to  the  public  Interest,  and  this  may  consist 
of  a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  of  law.  of 
an  official  oath,  or  of  duty,  by  an  act  com- 
mitted or  omitted,  or,  without  violating  a 
positive  law,  by  the  abuse  of  dlscrctlon»ry 
powers  from  improper  motives  or  for  an  im- 
proper purpose." 

Former  Justice  Benjamin  R.  Curtis  stated 
the  position  of  the  defense  In  these  worda: 

"My  first  position  Is,  that  when  the  Con- 
stitution speaks  of  'treason,  bribery,  alnd 
other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,'  It  fe- 
fers  to,  and  Includes  only  high  criminal  of- 
fenses against  the  United  States,  made  so  by 
some  law  of  the  United  States  existing  wUen 
the  acts  complained  of  were  done,  and  I  <ay 
that  this  Is  plainly  to  be  Inferred  from  each 
and  every  provision  of  the  Constitution  on 
the  subject  of  Impeachment." 

Trial  of  Andrew  Johnson,  I,  (Oovernm«nt 
Printing  Office,  1868),  147. 

The  Issue  was  made.  The  two  theories  of 
impeachment  met  head  on.  Johnson  con- 
tended for  the  Judicial  theory.  The  House 
Managers  of  the  reconstruction  Congress 
espoused  the  political  theory  proceeding  on 
the  premise  that  the  offenses  on  which  im- 
peachment Is  based  need  not  be  speclflAl  In 
the  Constitution  or  the  Statute  but  |hat 
thoae  charging  and  those  trying  It  may  ^n- 
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Vict  for  anything  that  is  offensive  to  the 
ideals  of  the  triers;  that  anything  which  they 
in  their  Judgment  evidences  unfitness  for 
holding  office,  whether  connected  with  official 
conduct  or  not,  is  ground  for  Impeachment; 
that  passion  rules,  reason  Is  suppressed,  and 
political  victory  Is  the  goal. 

With  Johnson's  acquittal,  the  narrow  view 
of  "high  crimes  and  misdemeanors"  appeared 
again  to  win  out.  Doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers  again  sustained  but  by  only  one  vote 
in  the  Court  of  Impeachment.  Two  successful 
impeachments  of  lower  Federal  Judges  in  re- 
cent years  have  at  first  blush  seemed  to  have 
restored  something  like  the  broader  concep- 
tion of  the  term  which  Madison  and  Ham- 
ilton endorsed,  (Archbait  and  Ritter),  bat  a 
careful  study  of  the  proceedings  will  reveal 
that  in  both  these  Instances  the  final  result 
was  Influenced  by  the  consideration  that 
Judges  of  the  United  States  hold  office  dur- 
ing "good  behavior"  and  that  the  Impeach- 
ment process  is  the  only  method  indicated  by 
the  Constitution  for  determining  whether  a 
Judge's  behavior  has  been  "good." 

It  is  my  Judgment  that  this  is  what  Water- 
gate Is  all  about.  The  separation  of  powers 
leaves  no  room  for  removal  by  a  vote  of  no 
confidence  and  those  who  would  treat  our 
Constitution  as  an  archaic  hindrance  to  their 
centralist  purposes  and  willingly  would  dis- 
card or  subvert  it  have  adopted  Impeachment 
as  their  modus  operandi. 

Professor  Raoul  Berger  of  Harvard  In  his 
book,  "Impeachment:  the  Constitutional 
Problems,"  published  last  year  argues  for  Ju- 
dicial review  of  Impeachments.  He  states: 

"I  would  urge  that  Judicial  review  of  Im- 
I>eacbments  Is  required  to  pwotect  the  other 
branches  from  Congress"  arbitrary  will.  It  is 
hardly  likely  that  the  Pramers,  so  devoted 
to  'checks  and  balances,'  who  so  painstak- 
ingly piled  one  check  of  Congress  on  another, 
would  reject  a  crucial  check  at  the  nerve 
center  of  the  separation  of  powers.  They 
scarcely  contemplated  that  their  wise  precau- 
tions must  crumble  when  Congress  dons  Its 
'Judicial'  hat,  that  then  Congress  would  be 
free  to  shake  the  other  branches  to  their  very 
foundations." 

I  respectfully  submit  that  If  we  ever  agree 
to  such  a  propoeal  (which  Jefferson  con- 
demned so  bitterly  In  his  letter  to  Spencer 
Roane)  accomplished  by  a  Judicial  fiat  of  an 
activist  court  or  a  constitutional  amendment 
then  we  should  Insist  that  the  name  of  the 
Supreme  Court  be  changed  to  The  Presidium. 

Under  our  division  of  powers  doctrine,  na- 
tional military  heroes  such  as  Marlboro, 
Washington,  Orant  and  Elsenhower  became 
useful  civil  servants  whereas  In  Oreece  or 
Rome  they  would  have  become  another 
Pericles,  Sulla  or  Caesar. 

I  submit  that  we  must  preserve  Inviolate 
the  separation  of  powers  doctrine  and  that 
we  should  not  permit  it  to  be  eroded  and  as 
Adams  In  his  "Defense  of  the  Constitutions 
of  Oovernment  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica" written  and  published  In  October  1787 
states  and  I  quote: 

"The  whole  art  of  government  consists  In 
combining  the  powers  of  society  In  such  a 
manner,  that  it  shall  not  prevail  over  the 
laws.  The  excellence  of  the  Spartan  and 
Roman  constitutions  lay  In  this;  that  they 
were  mixtures  which  did  restrain  It,  In  some 
measure,  for  a  long  period,  but  never  per- 
fectly. Why?  Because  the  mixture  was  not 
equal.  The  balance  of  three  branches  is  alone 
adequate  to  this  end;  and  one  great  reason 
is,  because  It  gives  way  to  human  nature  so 
far,  as  to  determine  who  la  the  first  man. 
Such  Is  the  constitution  of  men's  minds,  that 
this  question.  If  undecided,  will  forever  dis- 
order the  state.  It  is  a  question  that  must  be 
decided,  whatever  blood  or  wounds  It  may 
occasion.  In  every  species  of  gregarious  ani- 
mals as  well  as  men.  This  point,  In  the  triple 
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division  of  power,  Is  always  determined;  and 
this  alone  Is  a  powerful  argument  In  favour 
of  such  a  form."  Adams's  Defense,  Vol.  3, 
pp  410.  411. 

If  we  abandon  the  separation  of  powers 
America  Is  finished  and  dead. 

I  have  seen  much  to  bate  here — much 
more  to  forgive.  But  In  a  world  where  Amer- 
ica Is  finished  and  dead  I  do  not  wish  to  live. 


NIXON'S  CLEAN  "AIR  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1974  THREATEN  THE 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  FROM  NOW  TO 
1987 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  25.  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  March  22  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
sent  the  Nixon  administration  package 
on  dismembering  the  Clean  Air  Act  to 
the  Congress  for  our  consideration.  Much 
of  the  package  has  been  before  this  body 
before.  Some  of  It  was  accepted,  and 
some  of  it  was  rejected  during  the  debate 
on  the  Emergency  Energy  Act  last  De- 
cember. The  arguments  that  applied  then 
do  not  necessarily  apply  at  this  time. 
Since  the  President,  by  his  veto,  demon- 
strated that  he  decided  that  the  emer- 
gency was  not  serious  enough  for  him  to 
compromise,  I  respectfully  submit  that 
the  Congress  need  not  continue  compro- 
mising the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
American  people  by  accepting  the  Presi- 
dent's Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of 
1974. 

My  opposition  to  this  package  is  based 
on  more  than  my  suspicions  that  the 
bulk  of  these  proposals  are  not  made  in 
good  faith,  and  are,  in  fact,  unnecessary. 
It  stems  from  my  long  involvement  in  the 
air  pollution  control  battles  of  southern 
California  since  the  1950's.  Over  the  years 
I  have  seen  air  pollution  increase,  year 
after  year,  and  I  have  seen  the  legislation 
to  remedy  the  situation  proliferate.  The 
air  quality  continued  to  deteriorate  be- 
cause the  legislation  failed  to  be  specific. 
The  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1970 
were  specific,  and  they  finally  caused 
people  to  face  up  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  problem.  The  solutions  to  the  problem 
that  were  discovered  are  unpopular.  They 
will  require  some  industries  to  lose 
profits,  and  will  cause  the  general  public 
to  adopt  different  life-styles.  This  we  all 
know,  yet  we  pretend  that  we  can  clean 
up  the  air  without  any  serious  changes  in 
our  way  of  life.  The  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem? The  EPA  proposes,  among  other 
things,  to  grant  extensions  of  up  to  5  or 
10  years  to  the  existing  1977  deadline  to 
achieve  the  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ards. This  is  a  farce.  The  land  use  and 
transportation  patterns  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia must  change.  The  fuel  shortage 
has  shown  how  foolish  the  existing 
growth  patterns  are. 

The  perceived  willingness  of  the  EPA 
to  enforce  the  Clean  Air  Act  was  the 
major  force  behind   the  recent  moves 
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toward  public  mass  transportation  in 
southern  California.  We  have  seen  the 
automobile  manufactiurers  spend  their 
time  and  resources  in  lobbying  Congress 
for  time  extensions  to  the  Clean  Air  Act 
instead  of  working  on  a  clean,  efiiclent 
automobile  engine.  This  package  dem- 
onstrates, with  its  2-year  delay  of  auto- 
mobOe  onlsslons  standards,  the  success 
<rf  Detroit's  policy.  The  EPA  is  already 
being  considered  weak  and  indecisive  by 
ttie  bodies  that  it  is  supposed  to  regulate. 
A  5-  or  10-year  extension  in  implemen- 
tation plans  would  only  invite  more  de- 
lays. It  would  also  remove  the  positive 
pressure  that  the  implementation  plans 
have  had  on  growth  and  development  in 
the  Nation.  Southern  California  cannot 
wait  until  1967  for  clean  air 

Some  parts  of  the  package  ai-e  so  re- 
pugnant that  even  the  EPA,  which  is 
supporting  proposals  which  are  nearly 
as  dubious,  could  not  support  them.  Yet 
they  are  part  of  the  package,  and  should 
be  considered  evidence  of  the  intent  of 
tlie  entire  package.  The  two  measures 
that  the  EPA  could  not  support  were  the 
use  of  intermittent  controls,  which 
amounts  to  noncontrols  of  stationary 
sooroes  of  air  poUutuxi,  and  repeal  of 
Dondegradation  regulations.  The  non- 
degradation  issue  can  best  be  demon- 
strated if  one  were  to  fly  from  my  con- 
gressional district  in  s<Hithern  California 
on  a  normal  smog -laden  summer  day  to 
the  desert  and  mountains  to  the  east, 
where  the  air  is  still  mostly  clean  and 
pore.  This  proposal  •RX)uld  allow  the  area 
to  the  east  to  become  like  that  of  south- 
em  California. 

I  will  stop  here,  having  alerted  this 
body  to  the  nature  of  the  administra- 
tion's package.  I  would  like  to  insert,  for 
the  Recobo,  the  article  that  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  March  23  that 
described  the  administration's  package 
and  a  second  article  in  the  same  paper 
on  the  same  day  about  the  probability 
that  the  air  quality  in  the  Washington, 
DC,  area,  will  continue  to  deteriorate. 

The  articles  follow : 

KPA   Asks   DnjkT   n*   Cuam-Aia   Rclfs 
(By  William  Claiborne) 

The  Nixon  administration  asked  Congress 
yesterday  to  postpone  for  up  to  10  yea» 
clean-air  deadlines  for  some  heavily  polluted 
cities,  and  to  authorize  the  government  to 
order  electric  utilities  to  shift  from  oil  to 
coal  burning  furnaces. 

The  administration  also  proposed  delaying 
for  two  years  Implementation  of  automobile 
antipollution  standards,  meaning  that  anti- 
smog  limits  for  1975  model  cars  would  be 
acceptable   for   1976   and   1977   models. 

The  retreat  from  the  original  standards 
of  the  1970  Clean  Air  Act  is  needed  to  bal- 
ance the  nation's  environmental  and  energy 
needs,  according  to  Russell  E.  Train,  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

Train,  who  unveiled  a  package  of  Clean 
Air  Act  amendments  he  sent  to  Congress,  de- 
fended the  plan  as  adding  "flexibility"  to 
current  environmental  standards.  But.  In 
response  to  questioning,  he  said  some  of 
the  pioposAla  would  not  have  been  hie  per- 
sonal choice. 

In  fact.  Train  said,  he  could  not  accept 
two  adnUnlstratlon  proposals,  one  of  which 
would  revoke  tl»e  law'*  requirement  that  ex- 
isting clean  air  not  be  allowed  to  deteriorate 
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as  low  as  current  minimum  protective  stand- 
ards and  another  that  would  permit  power 
plants  to  use  antl-poUutlon  equipment  part- 
time  when  regional  air  poUutlon  standards 
are  not  violated. 

Train  said  he  was  sending  those  proposals 
to  Congress  as  "issues"  for  debate,  but  not 
as  legislative  recommendations. 

The  legislative  package — In  effect  a  com- 
promise between  tlie  SPA  and  those  in  the 
administration  who  sought  further  cutbacks 
in  air  quality  standards — was  greeted  with 
mixed    reaction   by   environmentalists. 

Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskie  (D-Malne),  one 
of  the  authors  and  chief  defenders  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  credited  Train  with  blocking 
some  planned  anti-pollution  roUbacks. 

He  said  the  propoeed  amendments  "do  not 
do  the  damage  to  the  law  that  some  in  the 
administration    would    have    proposed." 

Russell  W.  Peterson,  chairman  of  the 
CoiincU  on  Environmental  Quality,  said, 
"Those  who  don't  want  any  changes  in  the 
law  will  be  unhappy.  On  the  other  hand,  en- 
ergy suppliers  who  have  Just  wanted  to  scut- 
tle the  whole  thing  will  not  be  pleased  " 

A  spokesman  for  the  National  Clean  Air 
Coalition  denounced  the  proposed  amend- 
ments: "With  minor  reservations,  the  EPA 
today  Joined  the  rest  of  the  industry- 
oriented  Nixon  administration  in  proposing 
unecessary  weakening  of  the  Clean  Air  Act." 

But  Train,  who  formerly  was  head  of  CEQ, 
repeatedly  said  the  amendments  will  not 
weaken  air  quality  standards.  "I  honestly 
don't  personally  believe  that  this  represents 
a  rollback,"  he  said  in  a  press  conference. 
He  said  he  expected  lively  debate  in  Con- 
gress, but  added,  "I  think  they  (the  pro- 
posed changes)  will  withstand  scrutiny." 

One  of  the  potentially  most  controversial 
proposed  changes  involves  an  extension  of 
clean-air  deadlines  for  some  cities  which. 
Train  said,  "are  so  heavily  impacted  by  motor 
vehicle-related  pollutants  that  severe  gaso- 
line rationing  would  be  necessary  to  achieve 
air  quality  standards  within  the  statutory 
deadline." 

The  amendment  wUl  allow  EPA  to  extend 
by  five  years  the  clean  air  deadUne  in  38 
cities  that  apparently  wlU  be  unable  to  meet 
air  quality  standards  by  1977. 

An  additional  five-year  extension  could 
be  granted  if  necessary,  but  Train  said  only 
a  lew  cities,  such  as  Los  Angeles,  might  need 
more  than  one  five-year  extension. 

The  net  effect  of  that  provision  is  that 
at  least  a  few  major  urban  centers  can  have 
as  much  as  13  years  to  meet  the  minimum 
air  quality  standards  of  the  1970  Act. 

The  legislation  would  also  allow  the  EPA 
to  ease  up  on  pollution  standards  and  pter- 
mit — or  even  order — natural  gas  and  oil- 
burning  power  generating  stations  to  use 
coal  until  1980.  A  coal  conversion  provision 
had  been  Incltided  in  emergency  energy  legis- 
lation passed  by  Congress  but  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  because  of  an  oil -price  rollback 
clause. 

"The  nation's  energy  supply  problems  have 
been  exacerbated  by  greatly  increasing  de- 
mand which  has  resulted  in  dependence  on 
foreign  sources  of  cmde  oil.  To  reverse  such 
dependence.  It  is  necessary  for  some  oli  burn- 
ing power  plants  to  convert  to  coal,"  Train 
said  In  a  letter  to  Congress. 

Other  key  provisions  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation would: 

Authorize  EPA  to  review  state  plans  for 
meeting  air  quality  standards  to  determine 
if  supplies  of  clean  fuels  are  adequate.  If  not, 
EPA  could  lift  clean-air  deadlines  enovjgh  to 
eliminate  the  fuel  deficit,  provided  that 
health-protecting  standards  were  not  effect- 
ed. 

An  attorney  for  one  Washington-based  en- 
vironmental group  said  that  provision  "»Tit«« 
effective  standards  out  of  the  law  until  we 
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are  a  nation  independent  of  importing  fuel." 
Train  pointed  out  that  the  clause  Is  closely 
slmUar  to  one  contained  in  the  energy  emer- 
gency bill  adopted  by  Congress. 

Allow  EPA  to  temporarily  waive  clean-air 
standards  for  some  new  power  plants  "to 
encourage  innovative  eind  experimeatal  con- 
trol tedmoiogy. "  Train  said  this  will  ^>ply 
to  faculties  that  appear  likely  to  be  able  to 
meet  standards  with  innovative  equipment. 
but  faU  to  do  so  "de^lte  good  faith  efforts. " 

Provide  civil  penalties  of  fines  up  to  $25,000 
per  day  for  violations  of  air  quality  stand- 
ards by  plants,  in  addition  to  the  existing 
criminal  penalties  provided  In  the  act. 

Allow  EPA  to  temporarily  suspend  poUu- 
tion  emiasion  limits  to  November,  1974,  if 
necessary  clean  fuel  ts  unavailable,  provided 
health  standards  are  not  compromised.  The 
temporary  Tartanoes,  EPA  said,  help  lacUi- 
tate  conversion  of  gas  and  oil-bumixtg  plants 
to  coal. 

Authorize  EPA  to  extend  compliance  sched- 
ules for  stationary  sources  of  pollution  past 
the  existing  dean-air  deadlines  when  neces- 
sary to  avoid  plant  shutdowns  where  instal- 
lation of  new  anti-pollution  equipment  is 
nearly  finished. 

Allow  EPA  to  do  away  with  the  filing  of 
federal  environmental  Impact  statements  for 
certain  coal  conversions  lasting  less  than  one 
year. 


LoNC-TEBM   AiB   Quality  Is  Doubled 
(By  Douglas  B.  Peaver) 

Stringent  enforcement  of  present  air  qual- 
ity standards  will  not  insure  clean  air  for 
Washington  area  residents  10  years  from 
now,  studies  by  air  quality  planners  predict. 

The  preliminary  reports  have  been  made 
to  meet  a  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  requirement  that  areas  trying  to 
clean  up  bad  air  have  to  keep  it  clean  once 
they  get  It  that  way.  Washington  is  stich 
an  area. 

"What  we  would  like  to  do  Is  have  local 
governments  integrate  air  quality  stand- 
ards into  their  growth  plans  so  that  air  qual- 
ity wUl  be  maintained,"  said  Joseph  Sableski 
of  the  EPA's  office  of  air  quality  planmng  in 
Durham.  N.C. 

The  EPA  directed  the  District  and  its  sub- 
urbs to  Identify  which  of  five  pollutants 
could  potentially  exceed  permissible  levels 
in  the  next  decade,  either  because  air  quality 
is  bad  now  or  because  of  projected  growth. 
If  the  EPA  agrees  with  these  projections,  it 
can  order  a  plan  that  would  get  the  area 
into  compliance. 

District,  Maryland  and  Virginia  officials 
agree  that  there  will  be  a  problem  with 
photochemical  oxidants  and  particulates. 
The  District  foresees  difficulty  with  sulphur 
dioxide.  Maryland  with  nitrogen  dioxide.  All 
agree  that  carbon  monoxide  levels  will  be 
acceptable. 

Photochemical  o.xidants — which  result 
from  the  chemical  reaction  of  the  warm 
summer  sun  working  on  automobile  exhaitst 
emissions — caused  the  six  air  poIlutioD 
alerts  for  the  Washington  area  la-st  cum- 
mer. One  of  them  lasted  for  13  days. 

The  District  says  that,  because  of  the  en- 
ergy crisis,  sulphur  dioxide  could  beoome  a 
problem,  althcaigh  it  is  iK>t  one  now.  The 
availability  of  fuels  with  a  low  sulphur  oou- 
tent  has  been  brought  Into  question  and 
the  EPA  requirements  for  such  fuels  might 
have  to  tye  relaxed. 

It  was  reported  yesterday  that  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  because  of  araUabiUty  prob- 
lems, have  permitted  15  oompanies  and  two 
colleges  to  use  fuels  wtioee  poUatlng  enxls- 
sions  exceed  the  states'  air  quality  standards. 

But  It  Is  automobile  exhaust  emlasioos 
that   continue   to  be   the   biggest   poUutioo 
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problem  for  the  Washington  area,  which  has 
no  major  Industry  befouling  Its  air. 

Last  November,  the  EPA  Imposed  a  tough 
clean-up  program  on  the  area  that  had  as 
its  keystone  a  50-cent-per-day  parking  sur- 
charge fb  13  metropolitan  employment  areas 
that  were  served  by  mass  transit.  The  fee  was 
to  have  risen  gradually  until  It  reached  $2  a 
day  by  1977.  The  purpose  was  to  make  It 
economically  prohibitive  to  drive  and  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  mass  transit. 

But  on  Jan.  10,  in  the  face  of  criticism 
from  Congress,  the  EPA  dropped  the  park- 
ing surcharge  plan. 

According  to  William  Colony,  the  Wash- 
ington area  EPA  coordinator,  that  clean-up 
plan  has  been  "delayed.  If  not  shot  down." 

But  David  DeJuUo,  the  air  quality  pro- 
gram manager  for  the  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Council  of  Governments,  took  a  more 
optimistic  view. 

Because  of  the  gasoline  shortage,  "we've 
had  a  12  per  cent  reduction  In  peak  hout 
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travel  this  year,"  DeJuUo  said.  "The  po- 
litical climate  has  changed  somewhat;  peo- 
ple are  seeing  a  need  for  mass  transit  and 
for  car  pool  locaters.  I  think  higher  gasoline 
prices  may  have  contributed  as  well. 
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MICHEL  AMENDMENT  NO.  1 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25,  1974 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
Included  In  the  Record  the  text  of  an 
amendment  which  I  have  been  exploring, 
and  which  I  indicated  might  be  offered 
to  title  I  of  H.R.  69  when  we  resume 
consideration  of  that  bill. 


As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  that 
amendment  would  change  the  formula  on 
which  title  I  funds  are  distributed  by 
basing  two-thirds  of  the  allocation  on  the 
school-aged  population  in  local  school 
districts,  and  one-third  on  the  number 
of  children  from  families  with  Incomes 
below  $3,500  plus  the  number  of  APDC 
children  above  $3,500.  The  thrust  and 
purpose  of  H.R.  69  would  remain  un- 
altered. Only  the  formula  mechanism 
for  distribution  of  the  funds  would  be 
changed. 

We  have  now  received  from  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  the  computer 
run  showing  how  the  title  I  funds  would 
be  distributed  under  such  a  formula,  and 
I  wish  at  this  time  to  bring  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues: 


TABLE  IV.-ESEA  TITLE  I  COMPARISON  OF  ALLOCATIONS  ACCORDING  TO  MICHEL  AMENDMENT  I  WITH  FISCAL  YEAR  1974  ALLOCATIONS  AT  IMPOUNDMENT  LEVEL 


Stall 


Formula 
allocation 

(A) 


Fiscal  year 

1974 

allocation 

(B) 


Percent 

Increase        increase 

or  or 

decrease        decrease 

(A-B) 


Alabama J33,405,022 

Alaska 4,  463,  720 

Arizona 14,  587,  245 

Arkansas 21, 124,  267 

California 160.  452.  029 

Colorado 18,216,627 

Connecticut 26,  977, 157 

Delaware 5, 677, 303 

Florida 53,  684,  701 

Georgia 41,490,140 

Hawaii 6, 525, 164 

Idaho 5, 109,688 

Illinois 100,  800,  329 

Indiana 34,  580,  494 

Iowa 20, 607, 477 

Kansas 15,  220, 027 

Kentucky 31, 171, 633 

Louisiana 36,964,452 

Maine 6,662,469 

Maryland 36,791,435 

Massachusetts 44. 457, 826 

Michigan 92,010,499 

Minnesota 34,  260.  454 

Mississippi 34,  114,  158 

Missouri. 32,  590,  070 

Montana 5,863,032 

Nebraska 10. 364, 518 


«3(.  498, 672 

4.  599,  584 

11,326,911 

23,  394, 192 

136,  486.  016 

14,311,073 

16.  660, 632 

3. 689, 165 

48,146,464 

43, 002, 496 

4, 552. 617 

4, 063,  449 

8$.  305,  776 

22,  535,  584 

U.  830, 087 

11,  762, 936 

33, 409, 408 

34,  756, 000 

6.  547, 142 

25,  912, 208 

32,  268. 400 

|9,  596,  528 

f,  761,  440 
,134,032 
,  074,  784 
4,  355, 160 
B,  068, 653 


-i3. 093, 649 

-135,863 

3, 260, 334 

-2,  269, 924 

23, 966,  013 

3,  905.  554 

10. 316.  525 

1.  988, 138 
13.  538.  237 

-1,512.355 
1, 972,  S47 
1, 046.  239 
15, 494.  553 
12. 044. 910 
4, 777, 390 
3, 457, 091 
-2. 237, 774 

2,  208. 452 
115.327 

10. 879. 227 
12. 189. 426 
22.413.971 
11.499.014 
-4, 019. 873 
6.  515, 286 
1,  507, 872 
2, 295, 865 


-8.4761 

-2.9538 
28.  7840 

-9.  7029 
17. 5593 
27.2904 
61.9216 
53.893 
33. 7221 

-3.5169 
43.  3278 
25.  7476 
18. 1635 
53.4484 
30.1792 
29.3897 

-6. 6980 

6.3542 

1.7615 

41.9849 

37.  7751 

32. 2056 

50. 5197 

-10.5414 

24.9869 

34.6227 

28. 4541 


State 


Formula 
allocation 

(A) 


Fiscal  year 

1974 

allocation 

(B) 


Percent 

Increase        increase 

or  or 

decrease       decrease 

(A-B) 


NtMda ;  W.349.353  Jl.548.527  Jl,800,826 

New  Hampshire , 4.628.756  2.881.740  1.747.016 

New  Jersey 70,551,376  60,575,552  9,975,824 

New  Mexico 9,811,483  9,083,931  727.552 

New  York.. 238,440,743  235,867,520  2,573,223 

North  Carolina 51,563,799  56,969,632  -5,405,832 

North  Dakota 5,405,633  5,393,937  11,696 

Ohio 70,678,506  53,476,816  17,201.690 

Oklahoma 18,749,722  18,889,360  -139,637 

Oregon 20,260,253  12,441,113  7,819,140 

Pennsylvania 103,332,131  78,045,120  25,287,011 

Rhode  Island 7,980,808  5,771,045  2,209.763 

South  Carolina 29.640,446  32,812,752  -3.172.305 

South  Dakota 5,866,257  6,049,284  -183,026 

Tennessee 32,354,348  33,561,968  -1,207.619 

Texas 95,593,722  95,159.456  434.266 

Utah 7,359,816  5,394,049  1,965,767 

Vermont 3.874,649  3,054,045  820,604 

Virginia 37,632,720  34,657,008  2,975,712 

Washingtofl 28,033,071  19,257,392  8,775,679 

West  Virginia 16,750,957  18,480,096  -1,719,138 

Wisconsin 38,282,279  22,167,888  16,114.391 

Wyoming 2.991,354  1.800,767  1.190,587 

District  of  Columbia 11,192,170  12,639,227  -1,447,056 

Total 1,842,506,316    1.602,027,634  240,478,582  . 
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OUR  ECOSYSTEM  IS  AN  UNRAVllL- 
ING  WEB 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVEi  \ 
Monday,  March  25.  1974 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  do 
we  mean  by  the  phrase  "endangered 
species"?  How  many  of  these  creatures 
are  there?  What  will  their  numbers  liK>k 
like  in  the  year  2000?  These  are  Just 
three  of  the  important  questions  asked 
and  answered  in  the  current  specitil  en- 
dangered species  issue  of  National  Wfld- 
life  magazine.  Today  I  would  like  to  en- 
ter the  following  article  into  the  REcofto : 

Oxnt  Ecosystem  Is  an  Unraveling  Wi 
(By  Lee  M.  Talbot) 

A  tremendous  roar  of  protest  rose  fubm 
all  sections  of  the  country  when  one  wesnrn 
sheep  rancher  hired  a  man  to  shoot  golden 
eagles  from  a  small  low-Sying  airplane.  Wqen 
plans  were  announced  to  locate  an  alrpt>rt 
adjacent  to  an  eagle  nesting  site  in  Virgwa, 
there  was  protest — but  not  so  loud.  Never- 
theless, the  airport  plan  was  dropped,  at  least 
temporarily,  and  wildlife  habitat  won  a  smkll 
but  significant  battle. 

UntU  recently,  most  people  believed  that 
effective  wUdllfe  conservation  consisted  pl'l- 


marily  of  protecting  animals  against  wanton 
killing  or  capture.  And  they  were  right — at 
least  in  part.  Since  man  first  appeared  on 
earth,  be  has  driven  a  number  of  species  to 
extinction.  But  all  the  armies  in  the  world 
cannot  save  an  animal  If  It  has  no  place  to 
live,  no  place  to  hide,  no  food  to  eat.  In  the 
years  to  come,  even  more  so  than  in  the  past, 
the  most  critical  threat  to  wild  animals  wUl 
not  be  direct  physical  assault  by  man,  but 
rather  his  destruction  of  their  habitat.  Gen- 
erally, moreover,  it  Is  far  more  difficult  to  seU 
the  Idea  of  preserving  habitat  than  it  is  to 
protect  animals  who  appear  to  be  endan- 
gered. But  let's  start  at  the  beginning. 

No  animal  exists  alone.  Instead,  it  lives 
at  the  center  of  a  figurative  spider  web.  The 
radiating  strands  of  the  web  represent  the 
animal's  interrelationships  with  all  the  com- 
ponents of  the  ecosystem — climate,  water 
and  soils  .  .  .  plants  .  .  .  animals,  down  to 
the  lowest  amoeba.  Each  of  the  strands.  In 
turn.  Is  Interconnected  with  virtually  all  of 
the  others. 

If  any  one  of  these  concentric  strands  Is 
significantly  altered,  the  others  wlU  be  af- 
fected, too,  and  the  whole  web  may  be  de- 
stroyed. Change  the  supply  of  water  in  an 
area,  for  example,  and  that  changes  the 
vegetation  and  other  conditions  necessary  for 
all  of  the  animals.  Change  the  types  of  In- 
vertebrates inhabiting  that  area — even  the 
most  apparently  Insignificant  micro-orga- 
nisms In  the  soil — and  the  conditions  essen- 
tial for  plant  growth  change,  too.  Change 
or  modify  plants,  and  you  change  the  food 


supply  of  the  herbivorous  animals,  which  in 
turn  provide  the  food  supply  of  the  preda- 
tors. Therefore,  to  preserve  any  animal,  you 
must  preserve  Its  habitat  web. 

Each  animal  has  Its  own  "ecological 
niche,"  and  an  animal's  adaptation  to  one 
niche  usually  rules  out  its  occupation  of  any 
other.  Polar  bears  and  arctic  foxes,  adapted 
to  extreme  cold,  could  not  svirvlve  in  a  des- 
ert environment:  the  desert  kangaroo  rat 
or  whip-tail  lizard  would  not  survive  in  the 
high  tundra  or  on  the  Ice  packs.  The  long 
legs  and  neck  of  a  giraffe,  along  with  its 
lip  and  mouth  structure,  adapt  it  to  brows- 
ing on  savanna  trees  and  bushes,  but  not 
for  survival  in  open  grasslands.  Prairie  dogs 
and  other  bivrowing  rodents  cannot  survive 
where  rocks,  soil  conditions  or  water  pre- 
clude burrrowlng.  And  diving  ducks  and 
mountain  blue  birds  are  so  different  they 
could  not  possibly  switch  livmg  quarters. 

But  the  proper  ecological  niche  alone  does 
not  ensure  survival.  The  perpetuation  of  any 
species  also  depends  on  maintenance  of  ade- 
quate numbers.  Some  species  need  only  a 
single  pair  for  reproduction — bobcats,  for 
example.  Other  species  must  live  among  large 
numbers  of  their  kind — like  pengums.  which 
congregate  In  large  flocks.  Some  species  do 
not  need  the  stimulus  of  large  numbers  to 
reproduce  but  are  stlU  In  trouble  today — 
whales  and  polar  bears,  for  Instance.  They 
range  over  such  vast  areas  that  chances  of 
males  and  females  finding  each  other  to 
mate  are  greatly  reduced  when  the  popula- 
tion Is  reduced. 
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A  species  with  very  low  nximbers — or  a 
single  concentrated  population — is  far  more 
vulnerable  to  extermination  from  disease, 
bunttog  or  habitat  change  than  a  species 
with  larger  numbers  or  a  more  widely  dis- 
persed population.  Despite  Intensive  protec- 
tion efforts,  the  California  condor  and  the 
whooping  crane  (with  remnant  populations 
of  a  few  tens  of  mdivlduals),  the  Laysan 
Hawaiian  duck  (with  Its  total  population  on 
one  small  Island)  and  the  Devil's  Hole  pup- 
fish  (limited  to  a  single  pool  in  Nevada)  are 
much  more  vulnerable  than  the  Florida 
manatee  (whose  remnant  population  is 
spread  along  parts  of  the  Florida  coast)  or 
the  grizzly  bear  (with  populations  In  the 
hundreds). 

The  population  of  a  given  species  that 
the  habitat  can  support  is  known  as  the 
"carrymg  capacity."  The  carrying  capacity 
of  a  habitat  Is  determined  by  what  amounts 
to  the  weakest  strand  In  the  habitat  web, 
and  this  weakest  strand  Is  known  as  the 
"limiting  factor."  The  usual  limiting  factors 
are  the  amount  and  distribution  of  water, 
food  and  cover  which,  to  turn,  interact  with 
the  mobUity  of  the  animal  Involved. 

For  example,  the  cottontaU  rabbit  must 
fulflU  all  its  living  requirements  within  a 
limited  range  of  a  few  mUes,  while  a  mourn- 
ing dove  can  make  long  daily  flights  between 
its  feedtog  and  resting  area  and  its  source  of 
water.  Thus,  a  single  source  of  water  might 
support  a  large  and  scattered  population  of 
mourning  doves,  but  only  a  few  rabbits. 

Cover  too,  can  be  a  limiting  factor  In 
several  ways.  Thick  evergreens  provide  sur- 
vival cover  for  some  northern  birds  and 
mammals  during  winter  storms.  Some  cover 
facilitates  escape  from  predators  or  protec- 
tion of  nests.  Location  and  intersperslon  of 
cover  is  also  Important,  and  many  species 
need  several  different  types.  Sage  grouse, 
for  example,  require  escape  cover,  areas  of 
sage  for  feeding  and  bare  open  areas  for 
strutting. 

Frequently,  the  factors  that  limit  the 
carrying  capacity  of  habitat  are  quite  com- 
plex, especially  so  in  food.  For  such  animals 
as  seed  eaters  and  some  predators  the  limit- 
ing factor  Is  usually  an  insufficient  quantity 
of  food  in  certain  seasons.  Wolves  may  find 
food  plentiful  when  migratory  animals  pass 
through,  but  at  other  times — ^when  they 
must  rely  on  resident  prey — the  pickings  may 
be  sparse.  It's  usually  feast  or  famine  with 
all  seed-eaters.  Including  the  endangered 
Laysan  and  Nlhoa  finches,  and  the  quantity 
avaUable  during  the  lean  time  of  the  year 
is  the  limiting  factor.  (This  Is  why  backyard 
bird-feeding  trays  are  so  effective  In  winter 
and  also  why,  once  started,  such  feeding 
should  be  continued  untU  natural  seeds  are 
avaUable.) 

Quality  of  food  Is  also  Important,  especial- 
ly to  grazing  and  browsmg  animals  where 
the  limiting  factor  Is  often  the  avallabUlty 
of  plants  with  the  highest  nutritional  value 
during  the  period  of  greatest  stress.  With 
California  mule  deer  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mounUlns,  for  Instance,  the  worst  period  Is 
late  winter,  when  plants  are  dormant,  vege- 
tation is  snow-covered  and  the  nutritional 
value  of  the  avaUable  forage  is  low.  Moreover, 
the  protein  content  of  the  leaves  of  one 
plant  may  be  five  times  higher  than  In  a  dif- 
ferent plant  species  in  the  same  area. 


But  habitat  Is  not  Just  a  particular  physi- 
cal place.  It  Is  the  sum  total  of  the  environ- 
mental conditions  necessary  for  a  species' 
health  and  survlvsa.  For  many  migratory 
creatures,  that  covers  a  lot  of  territory.  Many 
ocean  fishes  reproduce  In  the  shallow,  nu- 
trient-rich coastal  waters,  yet  spend  most  of 
their  life  in  the  deeper  ocean.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  a  minimum  of  60  percent  of  aU 
commercially  valuable  ocean  fishes  rely  on 
the  coastal  areas  for  some  part  of  their  life 
cycle,  and  these  areas  are  most  vulnerable  to 
f  ollution.  Anadromous  fishes,  such  as  salm- 
on, spawn  in  cold,  swift  water  high  In  coastal 
mountains,  then  migrate  downstream  to 
the  ocean,  where  they  grow  to  maturity  and 
ultimately  return  up  the  same  river  to  spawn. 
Obviously,  the  survival  of  both  kinds  of  fish 
depends  upon  maintenance  of  their  total 
habitat  web. 

Most  ducks,  geese  and  swans  migrate  In 
the  spring  to  breeding  grounds  as  far  north 
as  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  returning 
in  the  fall  to  winter  grounds  in  the  United 
States  or  farther  south.  Their  habitat,  there- 
fore, includes  the  northern  breeding  grounds, 
the  southern  wintering  grounds  and  all  the 
areas  they  visit  In  between.  For  example, 
more  than  200,000  Canada  geese  stop  at  Hori- 
con  National  WUdllfe  Refuge  In  Wisconsin 
for  a  month  during  their  fall  migration 
south.  If,  for  some  reason,  the  Horlcon 
Marsh  was  destroyed  or  developed.  It  would 
totally  disrupt  behavior  of  a  sizable  percent- 
age of  the  Canada  geese  in  North  America. 

Yet  another  habitat  dimension  is  "blotlc 
succession."  Forest  communities  provide  a 
good  iUustratlon,  although  the  principles 
apply  equally  to  grasslands  and  other  com- 
munities. When  a  mature  forest  is  cut  or 
burned,  leaving  essentially  bare  ground,  there 
wUl  be  a  succession  of  types  of  vegetation 
and  eventually — perhaps  in  tens  or  hundreds 
of  years — there  wUl  be  a  forest  again.  Each 
stage  In  the  recovery  provides  a  different  set 
of  ecological  niches  for  different  animals.  A 
mature  forest  Is  not  a  good  habitat  for  deer, 
because  it  lacks  small  growth  which  the 
earlier  successlonal  stage  has. 

Through  lumbering,  grazing,  burning  and 
clearing,  man  Is  constantly  creating  more 
habitat  for  successlonal  species  (deer,  elk, 
grouse,  doves  and  rabbits)  and  less  for  ani- 
mals that  need  a  stable  wUderness  (bighorn 
sheep,  caribou,  grizzly  bears,  wolverines  and 
Ivory-bllled  woodpeckers) .  Maintaining  hab- 
itats for  these  two  types  of  animals  calls  for 
two  entirely  different  approaches.  The  first 
requires  active  management,  while  to  main- 
tain habitat  for  more  stable  communities  re- 
quires complete  protection  from  any  disturb- 
ance. 

Currently,  the  contrasting  fortunes  of  the 
moose  and  the  barren-ground  caribou  In 
Alaska  provide  a  dramatic  Ulustratlon  of 
how  what's  good  for  one  animal  may  be  slow 
death  for  another.  The  caribou  requires  large 
areas  of  lichens,  and  mature  lichen  growth 
needs  decades  to  develop.  The  grazing  pat- 
terns of  the  caribou  do  not  damage  lichens. 
But  overgrazing  by  domestic  animals  and  a 
recent  series  of  severe  fires  set  by  man  have 
sharply  reduced  this  growth.  Result:  caribou 
have  also  decreased  In  numbers.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fires  have  encouraged  the  growth 
of  hardwood  trees  and  shrubs,  a  major  source 
of    winter    food    for    moose.    Consequently, 


moose  have  extended  their  range  into  the 
area. 

Throughout  history,  of  course,  man  has 
similarly  destroyed  many  other  animal  ha- 
bitats all  over  the  world  and  modified  most — 
If  not  all — of  the  rest.  Species  have  been  ex- 
terminated, forced  to  migrate  elsewhere  or  to 
adapt  to  new  conditions.  Hardest  hit  have 
been  those  animals  requiring  large,  stable 
wilderness  habitats,  such  as  the  buffalo,  the 
grizzly  and  the  wolf.  In  fact,  over  half  of  the 
mammals  exterminated  In  Africa,  Asia,  Eu- 
rope and  North  America  have  been  large, 
wide-ranging  predators — bears,  wolves,  foxes 
and  cats.  And  about  40  percent  of  the  extinct 
continental  mammals  have  been  large, 
hooved  creatures  requiring  extensive  feed- 
ing grounds.  Roughly,  half  the  species  cur- 
rently threatened  are  from  this  group. 

The  process  of  habitat  modification  con- 
tinues today,  accelerated  by  Increasing  hu- 
man populations  and  new  technologies.  To 
make  matters  worse,  pollution  from  pesti- 
cides and  a  great  variety  of  other  substances 
has  added  a  new  and  lethal  dimension.  It  Is 
impossible  to  find  an  organic  sample  any 
where  In  the  United  States  which  Is  free  ol 
DDT  or  dleldrln.  Twenty  states  have  closed 
rivers  and  lakes  to  fishing  because  of  mer- 
cury levels  in  the  fish.  Mercury  has  been 
found  in  waterfowl  and  DDT  in  upland  game 
birds.  Each  year  researchers  uncover  new 
pollutants  and  new  facts  concerning  old  ones. 
But  chemical  wastes,  detergents,  heavy  met- 
als, oil,  sewage,  exhaust  fallout  and  heat 
continue  to  spread  across  the  land  and  pour 
into  the  air  and  water. 

More  than  40  species  of  birds  are  plagued 
with  the  consequences  of  Ingesting  pesticide- 
contaminated  foods.  Their  survival  Is  threat- 
ened by  progressive  shell  thmning — their  eggs 
become  so  fragUe  the  parent  birds  break  them 
by  stepping  on  them,  whUe  turntog  them  dur- 
ing incubation,  or  even  when  laying  them. 
Hundreds  of  pelicans  on  California's  Ana- 
capa  Island  lay  eggs  that  are  little  more  than 
yellow  splotches  on  rocks  and  sticks.  Our  na- 
tional symbol,  the  bald  eagle,  13  species  of 
hawks,  and  many  other  of  our  most  spectac- 
ular birds  are  declining  in  number  because 
of  shell-thli^nlng.  And  when  a  q>ecles  can- 
not reproduce.  Its  future  Is  certainly  bleak. 
Far  from  being  isolated  tragedies,  such 
problems  are  symptomatic  of  the  health  of 
wildlife  in  general.  And  that  condition  Is 
usually  a  good  Index  of  any  nation's  natural 
resources.  I  have  found  by  personal  obser- 
vation in  90  countries  where  there  is  a  scar- 
city of  wildlife,  there  also  tends  to  be  de- 
structive exploitation  of  other  resources.  In 
part,  this  situation  stems  from  a  country's 
policies  (or  lack  of  them)  toward  resource 
management.  Beyond  that,  it  also  reflects 
the  pervasive  Impact  of  land  use,  and  abuse, 
on  wildlife  habitat. 

All  this  does  not  mean  wUdllfe  Is  doomed. 
Throughout  the  world,  there  Is  a  growing 
appreciation  of  the  values  of  wildlife  In 
general.  In  1972,  more  than  100  nations  as- 
sembled at  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  the  Human  Environment  In  Stockholm.  In 
1973,  eighty  nations  met  In  Washington  and 
agreed  to  protect  endangered  species  through 
control  of  International  trade.  Perhaps  most 
important  of  all,  though,  people  are  at  last 
beginning  to  realize  that,  In  the  final  analy- 
sis, habitat  protection  Is  wUdllfe  protection. 


SENATE— riiesday,  March  26, 1974 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Eastland). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R  Elson,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 


Eternal  Father,  who  hast  designed  us 
for  companionship  with  Thee,  and 
who  hast  called  us  to  walk  with  Thee 
and  be  not  afraid,  be  with  us  in  our 
work  that  it  may  be  done  in  the  confi- 
dence of  Thy  strength  and  wisdom.  In 
quiet  moments,  in  dutiful  hours,  wilt 
Thou  sustain  us.  Keep  ever  before  us  the 
vision  of  the  better  world  which  is  yet 


to  come  and  give  us  a  worthy  part  in 
bringing  it  about.  Give  us  strength  to 
persevere  in  the  right  as  Thou  dost  give 
us  to  see  the  right.  Reward  us  in  the 
knowledge  of  work  well  done.  Grant  us 
the  grace  of  the  Man  of  Nazareth  who 
went  about  doing  good. 
We  pray  in  His  name.  Amen. 
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ask 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  t 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
March  22.  1974.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered.         ' 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURHJilO 
SENATE  SESSION  j 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  ]  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  commllitees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REFERRAL  OF  S.  2928  TO  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  S.  2928 — 
entitled  "Consumer  Controversies  Rteso- 
lutlon  Act" — which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  on  January  31, 
1974.  be  also  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  provided  that  should 
either  committee  report  the  bill  the  re- 
maining committee  will  have  45  calendar 
days  within  which  to  file  the  report,  after 
which  time  the  remaining  committee  will 
be  deemed  discharged  and  the  bill  wiU 
automatically  be  returned  to  the  caOen- 
dar. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Senat«  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider' a  nom- 
ination on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  exec- 
utive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
under  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
will  be  stated. 


FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  BANK 
BOARD 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Garth  Marston, 
of  Washington,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of  this 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resiuned  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  In  order. 


at  the  conclusion  of  morning  business 
today,  that  the  pending  bill  be  laid  aside 
temporarily  and  that  at  that  time  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  710.  S.  2893,  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendars 
Nos.  715,  716,  718,  720,  721,  722.  723,  and 
724. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


CHARLES  WILLIAM  THOMAS 

The  bill  (S.  2446)  for  the  relief  of 
Charles  William  Thomas,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
Charles  WlUUtm  Thomas,  of  Orange,  Texas, 
who  died  In  Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, shall  be  held  and  considered — 

(1)  to  have  been  appointed  as  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  3  under  sections  511 
and  621  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946. 
on  AprU  23,  1967; 

(2)  to  have  served,  during  the  period  from 
AprU  23.  1967.  through  April  12.  1971,  as  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  3; 

(3)  to  have  died  on  AprU  12,  1971,  as  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  3;  and 

(4)  to  have  had  In  eSect  for  the  period 
from  AprU  23.  1967,  through  AprU  12,  1971, 
that  amount  of  group  life  Insurance,  and  an 
equal  amount  of  group  accidental  death  and 
dismemberment  Insurance  (purchased  by  the 
ClvU  Service  Commission)  to  which  be  would 
have  been  entitled  as  a  Foreign  Service  officer 
of  class  3  during  such  period. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  deter- 
mine— 

(1)  the  amount  of  salary  (Including  in- 
creases In  salary  under  section  626  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946)  to  which  the 
said  Charles  WlUlam  Thomas  would  have 
been  entitled  during  the  period  from  AprU  23, 
1967,  through  AprU  12,  1971,  as  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  3,  less  an  amount  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  amount  ac- 
tually paid  by  the  said  Charles  WlUlam 
Thomas  In  group  life  and  accidental  death 
and  dismemberment  Insurance  premiums 
and  the  amount  of  such  premiums  he  would 
have  paid  for  the  coverage  of  such  Insurance 
during  that  period  had  he  been  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  3; 

(2)  the  amount  of  any  liunp  sum  payment 
to  which  the  said  Charles  WUliam  Thomas 
would  have  been  entitled  under  section  5561 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code  (relating  to 
accumulated  and  accrued  leave),  upon  his 
death  on  April  12,  1971,  as  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  of  class  3; 

(3)  the  amount  of  annuity  to  which  the 
widow  of  the  said  Charles  WUllam  Thomas 
would  have  been  entitled  under  section  821 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  from 
AprU  12.  1971,  through  the  day  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  bad  such  an- 
nuity been  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
amount  of  salary  referred  to  In  clause  (1) 
of  this  subsection  and  the  service  referred 
to  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  sectlon; 

(4)  the  amount  of  any  insiu'ance  lump 
sum  or  other  benefit  payments  to  which  the 
widow  and  children  of  Charles  WlUlam 
Thomas,  deceased,  would  be  entitled  to  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (4)  above. 


(c)  Each  amount  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
shaU  be  (1)  reduced  by  any  amount  paid  to 
the  said  Charles  WlUlam  Thomas  as  salary 
during  the  period  referred  to  in  clause  (i) 
of  such  subsection,  as  an  annuity  payable 
to  the  widow  of  the  said  Charles  WlUlam 
Thomas,  and  (2)  as  so  reduced,  paid  by  the 
Secretary  out  of  funds  avaUable  for  the  pay- 
ment of  salaries  of  Foreign  Service  officers. 
lump  sum  payments,  or  annuities  to  such 
officers  or  their  survivors,  as  appropriate. 

(d)  In  the  administration  of  section  832  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended, 
the  surviving  widow  of  the  said  Charles  Wil- 
liam Thomas  shall  be  entitled  to  be  paid  an 
annuity  as  recomputed  on  the  basis  of  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

Sxc.  2.  No  part  of  any  payment  authorized 
In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shaU  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  la 
a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  not  to 
exceed  $1,000. 


COMMISSION  ON  REVISION  OP 
THE  FEDERAL  COURT  APPELLATE 
SYSTEM 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3052)  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 13.  1972. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  leg- 
islative proposal  before  us.  S.  3052,  would 
extend  the  final  date  for  the  last  report 
of  the  Commission  on  Revision  of  the 
Federal  Court  Appellate  System  by  9 
months  from  September  1974  to  June 
1975.  The  bill  also  Increases  the  author- 
ization from  $270,000  to  $1,000,000. 

The  Commission,  established  by  Pub- 
lic Law  92-489,  Is  made  up  of  four  mem- 
bers from  the  Senate,  four  from  the 
House,  four  appointed  by  the  President 
and  four  appointed  by  the  Chief  Justice. 
It  was  charged  with  two  major  objec- 
tives; 

Initially,  It  was  to  study  the  geographic 
boundaries  of  the  several  Judicial  circuits 
and  make  recommendations  for  change. 
The  Commission  finished  its  first  phase 
and  Issued  a  report  In  timely  fashion  in 
December  1973.  This  report  set  out  rec- 
ommendations for  the  reallnement  of  the 
fifth  and  ninth  circuits.  Bills  which  Im- 
plement these  recommendations  were  in- 
troduced last  month  by  Senator  Botidick 
and  are  scheduled  for  hearings  beginning 
March  27. 

In  Its  present  phase,  the  Commission 
Is  studying  the  structure  and  Internal 
procedures  of  the  circuit  courts  and  Is 
preparing  recommendations  thereon. 
Briefly  the  areas  being  studied  include 
such  subjects  as: 

Assuring  the  flnaUty  of  criminal  con- 
victions; 

Widespread  denial  of  oral  argument 
fin  one  circuit  oral  argument  Is  denied 
in  almost  60  percent  of  the  cases) ; 

A  more  efficient  mechanism  for  avoid- 
ing conflicting  decisions  between  cir- 
cuits; 

Widespread  decision  of  cases  \(ithout 
opinions; 

Substituting  "leave  to  appeal"  for  the 
right  to  appeal; 

Jurisdiction  of  patent  appeals; 

Optimum  size  of  courts  of  appeals. 

The  experience  gained  by  the  Commis- 
sion during  its  first  phase  yielded  Impor- 
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tant  lessons  which  will  apply  to  the  sec- 
ond phase.  Specifically,  it  is  apparent 
that  there  is  great  Interest  In  the  work  of 
the  Commission  and  many  members  of 
the  legal  commimity  wish  to  express 
their  point  of  view  regarding  the  areas 
under  study.  With  the  great  diversity  of 
opinion  which  has  been  encountered  to 
date  it  is  apparent  that  more  time  will  be 
required  to  evaluate  the  testimony  that 
the  Commission  is  receiving.  During  the 
first  phase  the  Commission  held  a  num- 
ber of  onsite  hearings  which  enabled 
the  various  local  legal  establishments  to 
present  their  viewpoints. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  proposals 
which  the  Commission  may  make  it 
would  be  helpful  to  provide  time  for  the 
circulation  of  a  preliminary  report. 
Thereby,  comments  and  criticism  can  be 
received  and  considered  before  the  issu- 
ance of  a  final  report.  Additional  time 
will  be  required  to  follow  such  a  proce- 
dure. 

Detailed  figures  would  be  examined  in 
connection  with  an  appropriation.  How- 
ever, it  should  be  noted  briefly  that  there 
is  need  to  supplement  the  Commission 
staff  which  presently  consists  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  his  deputy,  and  a 
junior  full-time  attorney.  Interest  has 
been  shown  in  the  publication  of  tran- 
scripts of  the  hearings — future  hearings 
will  require  substantial  expenditures — 
the  enabling  legislation  provides  for 
services  both  by  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  and  the  Federal 
Judicial  Center  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 
Additional  funds  are  needed  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  total  requested  ($1,000,000)  for 
the  full  2  years  is  in  line  with  the  au- 
thorizations for  similar  xmdertakings. 

In  summary,  the  time  schedule  re- 
quired now  by  the  statute  Is  not  realistic 
in  view  of  the  profound  and  massive 
proposals  for  change.  Because  they  do 
deal  with  long  established  and  funda- 
mental institutions  and  procedures,  there 
would  tend  to  arise  a  negative  attitude 
toward  change,  not  because  of  any  lack 
of  merit,  but  due  to  inadequate  time  In 
which  to  familiarize  one's  self  with  the 
propositions  Involved.  An  extension  of 
time  would  go  far  to  correct  this. 

The  present  final  report  date  is  Sep- 
tember 1974.  which  would  call  for  wide 
circulation  of  a  preliminary  report  by 
June.  In  spite  of  its  diligent  efforts  this 
would  not  be  feasible  for  the  Commission 
to  accomplish.  Hence,  extension  of  final 
report  date  to  June  1975;  I.  therefore, 
urge  that  this  bill  be  passed. 

The  bill  wsis  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  is  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  of  October  13.  1972  (86  Stat.  807)  U 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  (2)  of  section  6  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "fifteen  months" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "twenty-four 
months". 

(b)  Section  7  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "not  more  than  $270,000"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "not  more  than 
•1.000.000". 


AMENDMENT    OF    THE    ADMISSION 
ACT  FOR  IDAHO 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  939)  to  amend  the  Admission  Act 
for  the  State  of  Idaho  to  permit  that 
State  to  exchange  public  lands  and  to 
use  the  proceeds  derived  from  public 
lands  for  maintenance  of  those  lands 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  section  5  of  the  Admission  Act  for 
the  State  of  Idaho  (26  Stat.  215),  as 
amended,  is  further  amended,  as  follows: 

(a)  In  the  first  sentence  of  such  section 
delete  "That"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b),". 

(b)  In  the  second  sentence  of  such  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  delete  "But  said"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "Such"; 

(2)  after  "hydrocarbon  lease,"  Insert  "or  a 
geothermal  resource  and  associated  byprod- 
ucts  Icftsc  ***  Bind 

(3)  after  "produced"  Insert  "in  paying 
quantities  or  the  lessee  In  good  faith  Is  con- 
ducting well  drilling  or  construction  opera- 
tions,". 

(c)  At  the  end  of  such  section  Insert  the 
following  new  subsection; 

"(b)  Such  lands  may  be  exchanged  for 
other  lands,  public  or  private.  The  values 
of  such  lands  so  exchanged  shall  be  approx- 
imately equal  or,  if  they  are  not  approxi- 
mately equal,  they  shall  be  equalized  by  the 
payment  of  money  by  the  approprtote  party. 
If  any  such  lands  are  exchanged  with  the 
United  States,  such  exchange  shall  be  limited 
to  exchange  under  the  laws  governing  the 
administration  of  such  lands.  All  such  ex- 
changes heretofore  made  with  the  United 
States  are  hereby  approved." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Admission  Act  for 
the  State  of  Idaho  to  permit  that  State 
to  exchange  public  lands,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

FEDERAL        MINE        SAFETY        AND 
HEALTH  AMENDMENTS  OF  1973 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  296)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
the  committee  print  entitled  "The  Fed- 
eral Mine  Safety  and  Health  Amend- 
ments of  1973"  (S.  2117) .  was  considered 
and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  three  thousand  additional  copies  of 
Its  committee  print  of  the  current  Congress 
entitled  "The  Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Amendments  of  1973  (S.  2117) ". 


NUTRITIONAL  INTERVENTION 

THROUGH  SUPPLEMENTAL  FEED- 
ING 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
73)  authorizing  the  printing  of  addi- 
tional copies  of  a  committee  print  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs,  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
five  thousand  additional  copies  of  Its  com- 
mittee print  entitled  "To  Save  the  Children: 
Nutritional  Imterventlon  Through  Supple- 
mental Feeding". 


VETERANS'  BENEFITS  CALCULATOR 
The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  78)  to  authorize  the  printing  of  a 
Veterans'  Benefits  Calculator,  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 


PURCHASE  OF  CALENDARS 
The  resolution  (S.  Res.  299)   relating 
to  the  purchase  of  calendars  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  Is  authorized  to  expend 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  that 
committee,  not  to  exceed  •12.876  for  the 
purchase  of  twenty-five  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  calendars.  The  calendars  shall 
be  distributed  as  prescribed  by  the  commit- 
tee. 


FOREIGN      POLICY      IMPLICATIONS 
OP  THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  397)  providing  for  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy  entitled  "Foreign  Policy  Imphca- 
tions  of  the  Energy  Crisis,"  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 


PROPOSED   STRIKING   OF  TITLE   V 
OF  S.  3044 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  title  V  of  S. 
3044,  which  has  been  temporarily  laid 
aside,  be  stricken.  The  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long), 
whose  committee  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  subject  matter  of  title  V,  intends  to 
give  highest  priority  to  the  proposal  on 
the  first  available  vehicle  that  originates 
in  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 

Senator  Long  is  the  originator  of  this 
proposal  on  the  tax  checkoff  for  public 
financing.  The  action  I  am  proposing 
now  will  assure  proper  treatment  of  this 
measure  in  the  House. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— as  I  understand  title  V,  it  covers 
the  doubling  of  the  checkoff  of  $1  and  $2, 
making  it  $2  and  $4;  also  doubling  the 
amount  of  the  credit  and  the  deduction 
presently  allowed  to  a  taxpayer  for  the 
contributions  he  makes  to  a  political 
campaign;  is  th-tt  not  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
recti 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
have  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  note  that  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  is  not 
here  and  I  do  not  know  whether  this  has 
been  cleared  with  him. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  distlngufched 
Republican  leader  will  yield,  may  I  say 
that  it  has  been  cleared  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  distinguijshed 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  CANrfoN;, 
who,  I  think,  has  discussed  it  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  CooKi,  al- 
though I  cannot  state  that  for  a  fact. 

I  should  like  to  make  this  prop(»^tlon, 
that  the  Senator  agree  to  my  requ^t  at 


this  time  and  if  the  Senator  from 


Ken- 


tucky  (Mr.  Cook)    has  any  opposition, 
we  will- 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  That  wiU  be|  sat- 
isfactory to  me. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  CJ|i>Jec- 
tion  is  heard. 


OIL  IN  THE  MIDEAST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  ll  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  prints  )d  in 
the  Record  a  very  interesting  article 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  ;  tlag- 
azine  section,  March  24,  1974,  enlitled 
"Unradical  Sheiks  Who  Shake!  the 
World." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  atticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rif  ord 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times  Magazulp, 

Mar  24.  1974) 

Unradical  Sheiks  Who  Shake  rt 

World 

(By  Edward  B.  P.  Sheetian) 

We  were  flying  at  15,000  feet.  In  a  Iloyal 
Saudi  Air  Force  Jet,  over  the  Perslanllaulf 
and  the  Arabian  peninsula.  Once  or  twflce  as 
we  conversed  I  glanced  out  of  the  wlfcdow 
and  glimpsed  the  saffron  glare  of  blazing  gas 
below,  those  man-made  torches  that  gxrnlsh 
the  great  oilfields  of  the  Middle  East,  deated 
opposite  me  In  flowing  robes,  now  fln&rlng 
his  worry  beads,  now  fondllnr  his  tiny  P^ner- 
anlan  dog.  Tina,  was  the  mastermind  olljArab 
oil  strate'-y— Saudi  Arabia's  Minlsti  r  of 
Petroleiun  and  Mineral  Resources,  |  thelk 
Ahmed  Zakl  al-Tamanl.  ;  [ 

It  was  early  winter.  We  were  return^  ^g  to 
Jidda  from  Teheran,  where  the  petraleum 
ministers  of  the  world  had  Just  increase^  the 
posted  price  of  oil.  The  flight  was  a  flmily 
party;  Sheik  Zakl's  two  adolescent  daugh- 
ters and  his  la-year-old  son,  Hani,  wet|e  on 
holiday  from  school  In  Lausanne,  and  they 
romped  with  Tin*  as  the  minister  and  I  pur- 
sued posted  prices  and  other,  more  conge  nlal 
topics.  Yamani  Is  brlUiant  when  be  fkllcs 
shop,  even  lietter  when  he  discusses  Fi^  lud, 
Bernard  Shaw,  his  own  boyhood  as  a  Btu<  lent 
In  the  Holy  Mosque  of  Mecca,  bis  dayi  at 
Harvard  Law  Schooi,  astrology,  anthropo|[>gy, 
ESP,  Arabic  poetry  and  Mozart.  But  Ineilta- 
biy  we  returned  to  the  high  price  of  oil. 
"What  price  would  you  consider  reasonaltle?" 
I  ask"-!. 

"We  can  get  any  price  we  want,"  a^elk 
Zakl  said  with  a  sigh.  "There  were  proM  sals 
at  Teheran  that  we  raise  th-^  posted  prlfb  to 
$23  a  barrel.  If  we  made  it  that  high,  'ft'e'd 
earn  $100-bllllon  in  a  year.  The  world  wi  »uld 
soon  run  out  of  Eurdollars.  .  .  ."  In  fa)  it,  I 
learned  from  other  sources  later,  Ya4  kanl 
clashed  in  Teheran  with  the  Shah  of  |  ran, 
who  announced  the  present  posted  prUB  of 
$11.65  a  barrel  l>efore  Tamanl  bad  acqulei  ced. 
The  Shah  was  cashing  in  on  the  shorwges 
the  Arabs  had  created  by  their  embargo,  and 
though  he  can  use  the  money,  he  condenlned 
the  Saudis  to  much  more  wealth  than  they 
can  cope  with.  Yamani  went  to  Teheran  With 
strict  Instructions  from  his  King  to  keeji  the 


prices  down;  Iran  and  other  petroleum  pro- 
ducers overruled  him.  So  Saudi  Arabia  will 
earn  at  least  (20-billion  this  year,  and  by 
1980  may  possess  $200-billion  in  foreign  In- 
vestments and  currency  reserves. 

My  five  days  as  Sheik  Zakl's  guest  were 
among  the  most  illuminating  of  a  two-month 
tour  I  recently  completed  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
Kuwait,  Abu  Dhabi  and  other  petroleum 
principalities  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  I  met  King 
Faisal  and  several  other  rulers  and  their  min- 
isters, as  well  as  a  multitude  of  common  peo- 
ple. American  oil  executives,  Western  diplo- 
mats and  financiers.  I  aspired  to  assess  the 
regimes  that  reign  on  the  peninsula,  to  dis- 
cover how  they  are  spending  their  riches  at 
present  and  how  they  plan  to  dispose  of  them 
in  the  future.  The  wealth  of  the  Oulf  has 
progressively  attracted  a  host  of  African  and 
Asian  paupers  and  astute  merchants  from 
the  West,  and  now  that  migration  is  begin- 
ning to  resemble  the  California  gold  rush.  Al- 
ready the  Oulf  is  emerging  as  a  major  source 
of  world  capital,  and  inevitably  the  Arabs — 
In  their  collectivity — will  Join  America,  Rus- 
sia, China.  Western  Europe  and  Japan  In  the 
fellowship  of  global  powers.  What  desert 
soothsayer  at  the  dawn  of  this  century,  what 
omniscient  New  Yorlc  pundit  on  the  morrow 
of  Araby's  ignominious  defeat  by  Israel  not 
seven  year  ago.  would  have  dared  prophesy 
such  ironies? 

SAUDI    ARABIA:     PRESERVIMC    THE    WAHABITX 
WAY 

The  Ironies  were  sown  In  1901,  when  a 
penurious  Bedouin  warrior  called  Abdul  Aziz 
Ibn  Baud  galloped  out  of  Kuwait  with  40 
companions  mounted  on  camels  and  con- 
quered the  Nejd,  that  sandy  wasteland  In  the 
heart  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.  Ibn  Saud  was 
more  than  a  desert  warlord;  he  was  a  reli- 
gious reformer — the  apostle  of  Wahabism,  a 
puritanical  movement  which  preached  a  re- 
vival of  Koranic  simplicity  and  forbade  all 
terrestrial  pleasures  save  those  of  the  mar- 
riage bed.  He  brandished  the  Boole,  the  sword 
and  hlB  conjugal  prowess  with  such  tenacity 
that  within  35  years  he  united  most  of  the 
peninsula  under  bis  rule  and  created  a  king- 
dom more  than  twice  the  size  of  Texas.  He 
bound  the  tribes  to  his  person  by  marrying 
their  maidens,  and  Is  said  to  have  wed  300 
times;  he  sired  scores  of  sons.  But  Ibn  Saud 
remained  poor  until  the  Americans  discov- 
ered oil,  at  Dhahran  on  the  Oulf,  in  1938. 
Fifteen  years  later  he  died,  the  second  rich- 
est man  In  the  world,  heartbroken  by  what 
wealth  had  done  to  the  Wahabite  austerity 
of  his  house. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Saud,  who 
soon  made  the  monarchy  a  marvel  of  gro- 
tesque extravagance — Immense  concrete  pal- 
aces, glittering  with  gold  and  neon,  which 
housed  his  hundred  successive  wives.  The 
swindlers  of  the  Levant  descended  on  Riyadh 
and  ensnared  the  royal  family  in  a  web  of 
fraud.  Saudi  princes  ventured  ever  more  to 
the  fleshpots  of  the  West,  where  they  squan- 
dered fortunes  on  women,  whisky  and  games 
of  chance.  By  1968.  the  monarchy  was  bank- 
rupt, and  to  restore  the  kingdom's  finances 
Saud  was  constrained  to  Install  his  half- 
brother,  Faisal,  as  Prime  Minister. 

Faisal  was  Saud  turned  inside  out — frugal. 
Intellectual,  laboriously  patient,  and  he  lived 
monogamously  in  a  villa,  not  a  palace.  (He 
has  been  wed  to  the  same  woman.  Queen 
Iff  at,  for  SO  years.)  As  a  youth  he  had  led 
a  royal  mission  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's, 
commanded  an  army  which  subdued  rebel- 
lious tribes,  ruled  holy  Mecca  as  Viceroy  of 
the  Hejas.  Immediately  as  Prime  Minister  he 
embarked  upon  reform;  In  1964,  the  royal 
family  deposed  Saud  and  proclaimed  him 
King. 

Since  then,  Faisal  has  pursued  an  extraor- 
dinary vision.  As  ardently  religious  as  his 
father,   be    was   determined    to   prove    that 


moral  rectitude  and  fantastic  wealth  could 
flourish  together.  He  was  determined  to  avoid 
an  irreparable  collision  of  Western  material, 
ism  with  his  own  Wahabite  code,  to  lead  his 
people  to  universal  prosperity  while  Insulat- 
ing them  from  the  mischief  of  socialism,  the 
godlessness  of  Communism  and  the  deca- 
dence of  the  liberal  democracies.  He  would 
bestow  upon  his  kingdom  all  the  blessings  of 
technology,  while  retaining  the  Koran  as  the 
law  of  the  land. 

During  the  decade  of  Faisal's  reign,  the 
Government  has  scattered  thousands  of  miles 
of  asphalt  roads  across  the  desert  to  connect 
the  major  towns,  but  that  was  only  an  initial 
step  In  the  creation  of  the  kingdom's  "Infra- 
structure." The  Government  has  erected  sea- 
ports, airports,  refineries,  hospitals,  clinics, 
schools,  with  Increasing  speed — and  not  only 
in  the  cities.  Even  remote  comers  of  the  king- 
dom, where  the  populace  is  still  wretchedly 
poor,  are  beginning  to  be  redeemed. 

Education  Is  Faisal's  first  priority.  To 
glimpse  what  Is  being  done,  visit  the  primary 
school  in  the  dusty  Bedouin  village  of  Dar 
Alria.  40  miles  south  of  Mecca.  Paved  roads 
have  not  yet  reached  that  place,  but  the 
farmers  have  American  tractors  and  they  are 
eager  for  the  advancement  of  their  sons.  A 
hundred  boys  squeeze  Into  a  mud-brick 
schoolhouse  painted  white;  they  are  taught 
by  Palestinians,  since  Saudi  teachers  are  still 
In  short  supply.  Each  boy  wUl  stay  In  school 
till  he  is  IS,  and  a  boy  with  any  brains  can 
count  on  a  university  education,  with  a 
salary  while  he  studies.  Illiteracy,  rampant 
during  the  reign  of  Saud,  is  being  steadily 
abolished.  Why,  even  girls  are  being  edu- 
cated. 

Or  visit  the  King  Abdul  Aziz  University 
near  Jidda,  the  conunerclal  capital  on  the 
Red  Sea.  The  university  recently  found  its 
endowment  multiplied  overnight  by  2,500 
per  cent.  Handsome  new  buildings  are  bloom- 
ing there,  and  microscopes.  X-ray  machines, 
stuffed  exotic  fish  for  the  new  Department  of 
Marine  Biology  await  unpacking.  The  Amer- 
ican credit  system  has  been  Introduced;  all 
students  are  required  to  learn  English,  and 
soon  they  progress  from  a  simplified  version 
of  "Oliver  Twist"  to  an  unadulterated  "Pride 
and  Prejudice."  More  and  more,  the  king- 
dom is  being  run  by  what  a  British  business- 
man calls  "a  California  Mafia" — young  Saudi 
technocrats  who  have  been  trained  at  U.S.C, 
U.CX.A..  Berkeley  and  Menlo  Park.  ThU  U 
overstated;  the  technocrats  have  also  studied 
at  Harvard.  In  Texas.  In  Indiana,  and  King 
Faisal's  sons  have  attended  not  only  Menlo 
Park  but  Princeton.  Oxford  and  Sandhurst. 
Nevertheless,  California  pragmatism  seems  to 
suit  the  Saudis  well,  and  hundreds  have  re- 
turned from  the  U.S.  eager  to  adapt  it  to  the 
problems  of  the  kingdom.  Perhaps  nowhere 
in  the  world  is  the  American  method  ot  free 
enterprise  Imitated  with  such  devotion. 

The  Saudi  economy  has  been  carefully 
planned  for  the  last  five  years.  The  Govern- 
ment has  assumed  responsibility  for  the 
huge  tasks  of  national  education,  creating  in- 
frastructure, marketing  petroleum,  erecting 
steel  mills  and  the  like.  Otherwise,  the  econ- 
omy Is  consigned  to  the  private  sector;  Saudi 
and  foreign  businessmen  are  free  to  pur- 
sue whatever  profit  the  marketplace  will 
countenance. 

Today,  Jidda  and  Riyadh,  little  more  than 
mudbrick  townships  16  or  20  years  ago,  glint 
with  villas  and  apartment  houses,  skyscri^)- 
ers  and  supermarkets.  Shacks  of  wood  and 
rusty  tin  still  blemish  the  open  spaces,  but 
even  the  proletariat  who  Inhabit  them  seem 
destined  to  be  engulfed,  not  far  in  the  fu- 
ture, by  the  torrent  of  plenty.  Factories 
for  consumers'  goods — Pepsi-Cola,  ice 
cream,  tUes,  towels,  toilet  paper,  fiberglass. 
Venetian  blinds  already  flourish — and  hun- 
dreds   more   are    planned.    I.B.M.    machines 
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have  begtin  to  keep  the  Government's  books; 
soon  computers  wlU  be  commonplace  in  min- 
istries and  commerce.  During  Nasser's  day, 
capital  fled  the  country  for  fear  of  revolu- 
tion. But.  with  stabUlty.  It  has  all  returned 
»nd  banks  In  Jidda,  overflowing  with  cash, 
are  refusing  new  accounts. 

The  kingdom's  possibilities  bewitch  the 
mind.  Saudi  Arabia  is  the  world's  largest  pro- 
ducer of  oil  after  the  United  States:  it  Is  the 
world's  greatest  exporter;  Its  150  bUllon  bar- 
rels of  proven  reserves  exceed  any  other  na- 
tion's; Its  probable  reserves  are  much  high- 
er—perhaps more  than  half  of  the  petroleum 
potcntUl  of  all  the  non-Communist  conn- 
teles  together.  Moreover.  Its  subsoU  teems 
with  other  resources  that  have  hardly  been 
tapped— natural  gas.  tin.  copper,  zinc,  alu- 
minum, iron  ore.  silver,  gold  and  tiranlum. 
The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  Is  scoiu-lng  the 
peninsula  In  quest  of  it  aU.  and  when  roads 
and  transport  reach  remote  regions,  a  new 
embarrassment  of  riches  wlU  begin  to  flow. 
What  of  Faisal's  vision— to  .■•ustaln  Waha- 
bite theocracy  as  steadfastly  as  he  has  filled 
the  kingdom's  coffers?  Nine  years  ago  when 
Saudi  television  was  launched,  the  authori- 
ties banned  Minnie  Mouse  because  she  was  a 
girl  Today,  copies  of  Playboy  are  confiscated 
at  the  airport,  but  foreign  women  appear  on 
television  so  long  as  they  are  chastely  clad. 
Olrls  are  educated  separately  but  equally, 
though  when  they  grow  up  they  cannot  drive 
cars  or  work  in  offices.  Women  rarely  venture 
Into  the  street,  and  when  they  do  they  are 
shadows,  shrouded  from  head  to  foot. 

The  role  of  women  is  crucial  to  the  kind 
of  society  that  Faisal,  who  will  soon  be  70, 
is  struggling  to  preserve.  There  Is  freedom 
and  hypocrisy  to  be  found  behind  closed 
doors,  wealthy.  Westernized  families  revel 
at  night  with  pop  records  and  contraband 
Johnnie  Walker;  the  sexes  mingle;  even  stag 
films  are  not  unknown.  But  in  public  Wa- 
habite decorum  is  meticulously  maintained. 
There  are  no  theaters,  no  cinemas,  no  danc- 
ing halls,  not  even  milk  bars  where  boys  and 
gUls  can  gather.  For  drunkenness  a  man  may 
•tUl  be  flogged  before  the  great  mosque  of 
Riyadh;  the  MataWah,  the  religious  police, 
may  thrash  the  hapless  merchant  who  falls 
to  observe  the  Sabbath  or  forgets  to  say  his 
prayers.  Rare  Is  the  adulteress  who  is  still 
stoned,  and  a  thief  is  sent  to  prison  twice 
before  he  has  a  hand  chopped  off  for  his  third 
transgression.  Drug  peddlers  are  l>eheaded. 
There  are  no  bank  robberies  and  no  drug 
problem  In  Saudi  Arabia. 

Nor  are  there  elections,  save  on  the  munic- 
ipal level — no  parliament,  no  political  par- 
ties, no  uncensored  press,  no  trade  unions, 
no  Constitution  save  the  Koran  and  the 
Shari'ah,  Islamic  Uw.  The  society  U  still 
tribal,  a  vast  extension  of  the  Saud  family; 
If  a  poor  man  cannot  acquire  equity  by  pull- 
ing strings  with  richer  relatives,  he  can  exer- 
cise his  hallowed  right  by  knocking  on  the 
doors  of  the  mighty  and  demanding  his  due. 
Even  the  King  is  accessible  to  the  lowest 
of  bis  subjects.  On  Thursday  mornings  he 
holds  his  majlis,  his  open  court,  when  any 
citizen  may  protest  to  him  in  person.  The 
Saudis  call  this  "direct  democracy." 

There  Is  robust  debate  within  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Government;  even  the  myriad 
princes  of  the  royal  family  are  of  divided 
counsel  about  the  political  evolution  of  the 
kingdom.  One  faction,  composed  of  several  of 
the  King's  own  sons  and  brothers  and  some 
younger  Cabinet  ministers,  covets  not  only 
Kuwait's  womb-to-tomb  welfare  system  but 
its  parliamentary  checks  and  balances.  Tribal 
democracy  has  worked  in  the  past,  since  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Islam,  but  can  It  function 
in  a  state  which  aspires  to  be  technological? 
Can  it  reduce  the  corruption  In  the  minis- 
tries that  so  many  complain  of?  It  is  one 
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thing  for  the  Government  to  deny  the  mid- 
dle class  the  right  to  read  Playboy,  quite 
another  to  promise  a  parliament  and  a  civil 
constitution  only  for  the  misty  future.  And 
yet,  there  has  been  surprisingly  little  agita- 
tion for  Western  forms  of  democracy,  largely 
Isecause  so  many  lucrative  Jobs  are  waiting 
to  be  filled  by  educated  Saudis.  Once  they 
get  the  Jobs,  the  Saudis  tend  to  become  so 
absorbed  in  self-advancement  and  making 
money  that  they  have  little  leisure  left  foi 
politics. 

Perhaps  Faisal  foresaw  this.  Perhaps  he 
perceives  better  than  his  critics  how  quickly 
his  kingdom  can  assimilate  change.  Grad- 
ualism seems  to  be  his  solution  to  practically 
every  problem.  He  can  be  cruel;  he  may 
crush  a  corrupt  or  incompetent  official  to  set 
an  example,  but  more  often  he  bides  his  time 
and  allovre  the  man  to  destroy  himself.  Us- 
ually he  speaks  in  silences. 

I  got  a  glimpse  of  that  great  reserve  when 
I  was  received  by  Faisal  Ibn  Abd\U  Aziz  Ibn 
Abdul  Rahman  al-Falsal  al-Saud  at  the  Roy- 
al Palace  at  Riyadh,  In  an  immense  room 
with  a  yellow  carpet  and  painted  green  walls. 
The  room  was  thronged  with  retainers,  peti- 
tioners, soldiers;  but  when  the  King  mo- 
tioned me  into  an  armchair  beside  his  own, 
all  of  that  entourage,  m  a  magical  migration 
of  whispering  robes,  vanished  from  our 
presence,  leaving  only  an  aide  and  a  servant 
who  served  us  glasses  of  sweet  tea.  As  I 
sipped,  I  regarded  the  hawkish  profile  of 
the  King,  his  draped  head  surmounted  by  a 
band  of  woven  gold,  and  it  occurred  to  me 
that  the  caprice  of  geology  had  made  him  the 
mightiest  Arab  of  a  millennium.  He  exuded 
an  exquisite  sadness.  His  face  was  deeply 
furrowed,  perhaps  from  his  bad  stomach. 
Most  remarkable  was  his  mouth,  frozen  as 
though  with  permanent  disdain  for  the  bur- 
den of  his  kingdom's  fortune  and  the  foUles 
of  the  human  race. 

When  he  sp<Ae,  his  language  was  poetic, 
his  voice  high-pitched,  like  a  lamentation. 
At  the  end,  he  flxed  his  exceptional  eyes  upon 
my  own  and  said,  "We  beg  you  not  to  quote 
us."  I  was  privileged  he  spoke  to  me  at  all, 
for  the  favorite  game  in  Riyadh  Is  fathoming 
his  mind.  Sheik  Zakl  Yamani  is  a  master  of 
that,  and  he  told  me  afterward,  "His  Majes- 
ty dislikes  talking,  but  he  loves  to  give  hints. 
He's  terribly  intelligent,  and  has  the  abUlty 
to  hide  it.  Some  people  say  he  reasons  like  a 
Bedouin,  but  that's  not  really  true  because 
the  Bedu  live  from  day  to  day  and  His  Ma- 
jesty excels  In  foresight."  Frank  Jungers,  the 
Chairman  of  Aramco,  also  knows  Faisal  well. 
"He  never  breaks  his  wMd,"  Jungers  says. 
"He  never  tells  you  anjrthing  unless  he  means 
It." 

Should  this  be  so — ^I  have  no  reason  to  be 
skeptical — it  Is  astonishing  that  the  Ameri- 
can Government  refused  for  so  long  to  be- 
lieve Faisal's  warnings  that  he  would  wield 
his  "oil  weapon."  When  the  definitive  his- 
tory of  the  Arab  oil  embargo  is  written,  it 
win  perforce  reproach  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion for  an  inexcusable  display  of  blindness 
and  deception. 

Faisal  has  always  assailed  Washington's 
support  of  Zionism.  But  equally  he  admired 
America  as  the  arsenal  of  antl-Communlsm. 
and  he  needed  our  technology  to  exploit  his 
oil.  (To  this  day  he  refuses  relations  with  the 
Kremlin.)  He  progressed  from  friendship  with 
us  to  a  quasl-alllance,  accepted  American 
arms  and  seemed  Impervious  to  accusations 
of  radical  Arabs  that  he  was  a  reactionary 
and  a  stooge. 

In  the  spring  of  1972.  Washington  sug- 
gested to  Faisal  that  If  he  would  help  per- 
suade President  Anwar  Sadat  to  reduce  the 
Russian  presence  In  Egypt.  America  would 
press  Israel  to  withdraw  rrom  conquered  Arab 
territory.  Faisal  exhorted  Sadat  accordingly; 


for  this  and  other  reasons  Sadat  expelled  the 
Russians  In  July  of  that  year.  But  Nixon  Ig- 
nored this  epochal  event.  Faisal  felt  be- 
trayed. 

He  had  long  resisted  pressure  from  other 
Arab  governments  to  withhold  oil  from  the 
United  States,  mvoklng  the  maxim  that  "pe- 
troleum and  politics  do  not  mix."  FlnaUy,  in 
April  of  last  year,  despairing  of  a  response 
from  Nixon  to  the  expxilsion  of  the  Rus- 
sians— and  aware  that  Sadat  was  preparing 
to  resume  war— the  King  dispatched  Min- 
ister Yamani  on  a  specUl  mission  to  Wash- 
ington. Yamani  was  Intercepted  there  by 
some  American  oU  experts,  who  virged  him  to 
warn  the  Administration  in  blunt  language 
of  what  he  had  already  intimated  in  private — 
that  Saudi  Arabia  would  not  tocrease  pro- 
duction to  meet  America's  needs  unless 
Washington  began  working  for  Israeli  with- 
drawal. Yamani  agreed,  and  subsequently 
saw  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  George  Shultz.  the  then  Secretary 
of  State  WUllam  Rogers  and  his  assistant, 
Joseph  Slsco.  It  was.  Lamanl  later  told 
friends,  "a  dialogue  of  the  deaf."  The  State 
Department.  Saudi  sources  Insist,  spread  ru- 
mors  that  Yamani  did  not  speak   for  the 

King. 

There  ensued  throughout  the  summer  a 
caravan  of  private  and  public  warnings  by 
Faisal,  two  of  his  sons.  Yamani  and  other 
ministers,  that  Saudi  Arabia  would  ration 
its  oU  unless  Washmgton  adopted  "a  more 
evenhanded  and  Just  policy"  In  the  Middle 
East.  But  the  line  In  Washington  continued 
to  be  that  Faisal  was  bluffing.  Secretary 
Shultz  spoke  of  Arab  "swaggering":  In  a 
press  conference.  NUon  ominously  evoked 
the  CJ.A.'s  overthrow  of  Premier  Mossadegh 
m  Iran  two  decades  ago. 

When  the  fourth  Arab-Israeli  war  erupted 
on  Oct.  6.  Faisal  was  partly  financing  Egypt, 
but  stUl  he  hesitated  to  impose  a  Iwycott. 
He  sent  Yamani  to  a  meeting  of  Arab  oil 
ministers  In  Kuwait  with  instructions  to  re- 
sist radical  reprisals  against  the  United 
States.  Faisal  was  in  secret  communication 
with  Nixon.  He  anticipated  that  Nixon  would 
replenish  Israeli  arms  to  compensate  for  the 
Soviet  deliveries  to  Egypt  and  Syria,  but  he 
warned  the  President  that  a  massive  public 
bequest  to  Israel  would  make  Saudi  forbear- 
ance untenable  before  Arab  opinion.  On  Oct. 
17.  Nixon  asked  Congress  for  $2.2-blllion  in 
military  aid  to  Israel. 

This  was.  by  every  account,  the  breaking 
point.  Faisal  decreed  a  severe  slash  of  pro- 
duction and  an  Immediate  embargo  of  all 
oil  shipments  to  the  United  States.  Assistant 
Secretary  Slsco  thereupon  declared  that 
America  depended  on  the  Arabs  for  only  2  ot 
3  per  cent  of  Its  oil — an  outright  misstate- 
ment of  the  nation's  true  need. 

Dr.  Kissinger  flew  to  Riyadh  on  Nov.  8.  and 
again  five  weeks  later,  to  confer  with  the 
King.  Their  first  meeting  was  a  courteous 
confrontation.  It  is  no  secret  that  Faisal  has 
a  phobia  of  Jews.  Kissinger,  though  aware 
of  that,  was  serene.  The  King  was  terse.  At 
one  point,  Kissinger  told  the  King.  "I  ar- 
ranged detente  with  Rxiasla.  I  opened  the 
door  to  China.  I  brought  peace  to  Vietnam. 
I  want  to  bring  peace  to  the  Middle  East.  I 
dont  like  faUure.  I  have  not  faUed.  I  shall 
not  faU."  The  King  remained  totally  Impas- 
sive. Kissinger  brought  up  the  embargo.  The 
King  repUed,  politely  but  adamantly,  that 
the  embargo  would  not  be  ended  until  all  of 
the  Arab  territories,  and  the  rights  of  the 
Palestinians,  were  restored. 

The  second  meeting.  In  mid-December,  was 
more  friendly.  Kissinger  spoke  of  his  hopes 
for  the  Imminent  negotiations.  "Your 
Majesty  must  trust  me."  he  said,  according 
to  Saudi  sources.  "I  cannot  deceive  you.  II  I 
did,  you  would  know  within  two  months.  Lift 
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the    embargo    now — reimpose    It    lalter    If    1 
achieve  no  results  with  the  Israelis."  The 
King  had  experienced  more  than  lis  share 
of  empty  American  promises,  but  he  implied 
that  he  did  triist  Kissinger.  He  did  nc  t  under- 
take to  suspend  the  embargo,  bu     ' 
first  time  he  hinted  he  might  m< 
prc^ortlon    to   the   progress    that   , 
achieved  toward  Israeli  withdrawal. 
Yamanl    feared    that   the   embar 
backfire  if  it  caused  a  recession  In 
and  he  kept  urging  this  view  on  Pi 
singer's  exhortations  were  echoed 
once  the  Israelis  began  to  retreat 
This  month  the  Arabs  have  decide. 

the  embargo,  though  Faisal  will  pro, ^  __ 

slst  from  substantially  Increasing  pr<)ductlon 
beyond  September  levels  until  East  jirusalem 
is  returned  to  the  dominion  of  hi*  people. 
How  paradoxical  that  the  embargo,  and  the 
October  war,  might  never  have  happ<^ed  had 
Nixon  embraced  last  summer  K: 
present  policy  of  nudging  the  Israel 
Arab  territory. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Saudis  mu 
about  what  to  do  with  all  their  mon. 

seem  to  find  the  prospect  frlghtenln      ^ 

favored  moderate  increases  of  the  old  posted 
prices,  but  they  are  fiscal  conservatives  who 
dread  world  infiatlon,  and  they  neither  need 
nor  want  the  astronomical  sums  tiat  will 
•oon  be  theirs.  Yamani  made  this  <lear  to 
me,  and  now  he  is  openly  struggling  to  per- 
suade the  other  producers  to  lower  tlie  price 
©foil.  j 

Even  if  he  succeeds,  it  will  not  held  much. 
Saudi  Arabia's  population  hardly  surpasses 
five  million,  and  last  year  the  Government 
barely  managed  to  spend  two-third*  of  Its 
budget.  Imagine  the  problem  as  it  contem- 
plates accumulating,  over  the  next  ^veral 
years,  half  of  the  holdings  on  the  Eurocur- 
rency market  and  a  third  of  the  whole  [world's 
central  bank  reserves. 

The  Saudis  plan  to  spend  as  much  las  they 
can  creating  a  welfare  state  that  w^U  rival 
Kuwait's  for  opulence.  "We're  experiqienting 
with  a  new  kind  of  welfare  state."  at^s  His- 
bam  Nazer,  the  brilliant  young  minuter  for 
planning.  "If  we  succeed,  well  serVe  as  a 
model  for  the  entire  Middle  East.  Wetll  have 
little  to  fear  from  the  Arab  leftists,  for  we 
will  influence  them." 

As  of  today.  Saudi  society  is  fa|  from 
equalltarian.  Most  of  the  wealth  goes  straight 
to  the  state  treasury;  the  King  b^  pro- 
gressively reduced  subsidies  to  th^  2,000 
princes  of  the  realm,  but  the  royal  fatally  is 
entrepreneurial  and  seems  to  be  a-owlng 
richer.  The  mercantile  middle  class — U  is  ex- 
panding rapidly — also  benefits  from  tie  new 
wealth  as  the  Government  dispense^  huge 
contracts  and  private  business  prolll|erates. 
The  Bedouin  population,  now  less  than  a 
fifth  of  all  Saudis  continues  to  dlmlialsh  as 
nomads  cluster  more  and  around  settlements 
with  Bchoolhouses  or  migrate  to  the  [towns. 
These  poor  of  the  myriad  tribes — the  Utay- 
bah,  the  Anaza.  the  Shammar — do  not  re- 
ceive direct  handouts,  though  free  educa- 
tion, medical  care  and  universal  social  se- 
curity win  probably  be  followed  within  the 
next  few  years  by  subsidized  housing,  guar- 
anteed Incomes  and  similar  benefalttlons. 
The  Government  hopes  to  Infuse  thelpopu- 
lace  with  a  work  ethic  by  dangling  incentives 
and  exalting  individual  Initiative.  Thfc  may 
not  be  easy.  Yemenites.  Hadramautl^.  Su- 
danese perform  the  menial  labor  the  fiaudls 
disdain  to  do  themselves,  and  Egyptla^  and 
Palestinians  abound  In  services  and]  crafts 
because  so  many  bright  young  Saudis!  aspire 
to  be  ensconced  in  offices.  i 

The  Government  U  resolved  to  ef-ect  a 
vast  industrial  superstructure  that  w|n  sus- 
tain future  generations  when  eventually 
the  oil  dwindles — steel  mills,  a  tankjr  fleet 
and  plants  that  liquefy  gas,  produce  petro 
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chemicals  and  assemble  automobiles.  Thus 
It  is  seeking  to  conclude  Immense  bilateral 
agreements  with  various  capitalist  govern- 
ments to  establish  industrial  complexes  in 
exchange  for  steady  supplies  of  oil.  At  the 
Ministry  of  Petroleum  I  witnessed  a  proces- 
sion of  emissaries  file  into  the  chambers  of 
Yamani  and  his  deputies,  their  portfolios 
bulging  with  projects;  the  Japanese  have 
promised  the  Saudis  every  contraption  under 
the  sun,  and  the  French  are  the  busiest 
beavers  of  all. 

King  Faisal,  Yamani  and  other  ministers 
would  prefer  to  industrialize  with  the  U.S. 
as  their  major  partner,  but  they  hesitate 
so  long  as  Israel  keeps  its  conquests.  Never- 
theless, though  the  role  of  the  American 
Government  remains  In  doubt,  private  Amer- 
ican firms  are  scrambling  to  negotiate  ad 
hoc  transactions  with  Riyadh.  Uncertain  of 
fuel  at  home,  some  will  build  factories  at 
the  source.  Marcona  Corporation  of  San 
Francisco,  for  example,  has  assembled  a  con- 
sortium to  build  a  esoo-muiion  steel  mill 
in  a  Joint  venture  with  the  Saudi  Govern- 
ment, and  It  expects  to  sell  the  steel,  at  com- 
petitive prices,  in  Japan  and  California.  But 
it  will  take  more  than  money  to  Industrallze 
Saudi  Arabia.  The  kingdom  Is  drastically 
short  of  skilled  manpower,  and  to  fill  those 
factories  It  may  have  to  import  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  foreign  workers  who  might  un- 
settle the  symmetry  of  Faisal's  theocracy. 

Yamani  assured  me  that,  provided  the 
Israelis  withdraw  and  the  West  assists  the 
kingdom  to  Industrialize.  Saudi  Arabia  will 
increase  production  from  about  8  million  to 
20  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day  by  1980.  Other 
ministers,  arguing  that  oU  in  the  earth  Is 
far  more  valuable  than  depreciating  dollars 
In  the  bank,  are  reluctant  to  deplete  their 
treasure  at  anywhere  near  that  speed.  I 
doubt  that  this  debate  has  been  resolved. 
In  either  case,  the  Saudis  intend  to  control 
their  natural  resources  and  have  decided  to 
assume  100  per  cent  ownership  of  Aramco. 
the  world's  largest  oil-producing  company — 
very  soon.  "But  that's  nationalization."  I 
protested  to  Yamani.  "If  nationalization 
means  divorce."  he  said,  "then  this  will  not 
be  nationalization.  It  will  be  another  form  of 
marriage  we're  trying  to  invent."  In  truth, 
total  Saudi  ownership  will  not  Involve  con- 
fiscation or  expulsion,  and  the  company'^ 
executives  are  resigned  to  it.  Aramco,  with 
its  American  management,  wUl  remain  intact 
as  a  profit-making  corporation  that  produces 
and  refines  the  kingdom's  oil.  Nor  will  It 
sever  completely  Its  ties  to  Texaco,  Exxon, 
Mobil  and  Standard  OU  of  California;  it  will, 
however,  be  responsible  to  Riyadh  rather 
than  to  them.  A  unique  new  arrangement  Is 
being  negotiated,  though  neither  Americans 
nor  Saudis  expect  the  bargaining — over  com- 
pensation and  future  profits,  for  instance — 
to  be  easy. 

The  Government  hopes  to  spend  at  least 
•60-bllllon  over  the  next  six  years  on  welfare 
Infrastructure.  Internal  development,  defense 
and  industrialization.  That  will  still  leave  a 
surplus  that  may  amount  to  scores  of  billions 
and  must  find  a  home  outside  of  Saudi 
Arabia.  The  Saudis  have  contributed  more 
than  tl -billion  to  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian 
war  effort,  and  they  send  generous  subsidies 
to  Jordan  and  the  Palestinians,  but  their 
future  undertakings  are  expected  to  dwarf 
those.  Saudi  capital  should  logically  become 
the  great  exchequer  of  development  through- 
out Araby  and  Islam. 

Egypt,  with  Its  teeming  population  and 
tremendous  poverty,  will  be  the  obvious  place 
to  start.  Already,  with  Kuwait  and  other  Gulf 
states,  the  Saudis  are  helping  to  finance  the 
$400-mUllon  oU  pipeline  that  the  American 
Bechtel  Corporation  wUl  buUd  between  Suez 
and  Alexandria — and  the  Egyptians  hope  that 
thU  foreshadows  a  torrent  of  Saudi  Invest- 


ment. Recent  Saudi  aid  to  Somalia,  Niger, 
Uganda  and  Oman  has  graduated  from  gifts 
to  erect  new  mosques  to  schemes  that  will 
feed  the  hungry;  similar  benefactions  have 
begun  to  flow  to  North  Yemen  and  the  Sudan 
The  Saudis,  however,  prefer  bilateral  transac- 
tions, and  the  harvest  of  their  largess  may 
be  haphazard  unless  it  Is  coordinated  through 
multinational  development  banks. 

Western  economists  say  that  not  all  the 
poor  Arab  countries  together  have  the  capac- 
ity to  absorb  the  Saudi  surplus.  Inevitably 
much  of  It  will  be  Invested  In  the  West,  par- 
ticularly In  those  nations  which  assist  the 
kingdom  to  Industrialize.  Today,  several  bil- 
lion Saudi  dollars  are  sitting  in  the  Chase 
Manhattan.  Morgan  Guaranty  and  First  Na- 
tional City  banks,  on  short-term  deposit 
drawing  low  interest.  They  are  overripe  for 
Judicious  long-term  Investments.  The  Gov- 
ernment may  one  day  buy  "downstream"  oil 
refineries  and  filling  stations  In  the  West,  but 
It  does  not  yet  possess  a  coherent  foreign  in- 
vestment policy. 

In  recent  months  a  committee  composed 
of  royal  princes  and  senior  ministers  has  been 
formed  to  contemplate  investment,  and  the 
number  of  eminent  Western  bankers  offering 
them  expertise  Is  approaching  mob  propor- 
tions. They  will  need  all  the  good  advice  they 
can  get.  The  Saudis  are  the  past  masters  of 
the  oil  business,  of  alchemizing  petroleum 
into  gold,  but  they  lag  years  behind  the 
Kuwaitis  In  investment  skills— and  In  Insti- 
tutions that  can  channel  their  surfeit  to  the 
orphans  and  the  needy  of  the  earth. 
KtrwArr:  no  one  gets  fired 
Thirty-seven  years  ago  an  English  gentle- 
man. Lieut.  Col.  H.  R.  P.  Dickson,  dreamed  a 
dream.  Colonel  Dickson  was  the  British  Po- 
litical Agent  and  real  ruler  of  Kuwait.  One 
day.  a  violent  sandstcx'm  carved  a  hole  by  a 
palm  tree  in  his  compound,  and  that  night 
he  approached  the  hole  and  found  a  sarcoph- 
agus. Upon  touching  the  shroud  within,  a 
beautiful  maiden  rose  to  life.  Then  he  heard 
the  shouts  of  some  strangers  In  the  desert 
who  seized  the  sobbing  girl  and  tried  to  bury 
her  alive.  Colonel  Dickson  chased  the  men 
away,  then  woke  up. 

Perplexed  by  his  vision,  he  consulted  a 
Bedouin  woman  renowned  for  her  power  of 
prophecy,  who  told  hhn  that  the  girl  In 
the  sarcophagus  was  the  harbinger  of  riches 
beneath  the  sand  of  Kuwait  and  that  the 
men  were  strangers  from  across  the  sea  who 
wished  to  prevent  Its  discovery.  The  Colonel 
should  go  to  the  diggers  at  Bahrah,  tell  them 
to  abandon  that  place  and  proceed  instead  to 
the  desert  of  Burgan.  There,  by  a  lonely  palm 
tree,  they  would  find  a  great  treasure. 

For  two  years,  a  British  team  had  been 
drilling  dry  wells  at  Bahrah  on  Kuwait  Bay. 
but  they  laughed  at  Colonel  Dickson  when 
he  told  them  of  his  dream  and  urged  them 
to  try  Burgan.  about  30  miles  south.  Un- 
daunted, he  sailed  to  London  and  recounted 
his  dream  to  the  company's  executives.  One 
of  them,  a  believer  in  dreams  and  prophecies, 
cabled  Kuwait  and  transfered  the  team  to 
Burgan.  There,  in  May  of  1938,  by  a  lonely 
palm  tree,  they  struck  oil. 

When  the  soothsayer's  prophecy  came  to 
pass,  the  Immense  majority  of  Kuwaitis  were 
Bedouins  grazing  goats  on  camel's-thorn, 
fishermen,  seafarers,  smugglers,  struggling  to 
survive.  Today,  Kuwait  Is  in  many  ways  the 
most  advanced  welfare  state  in  the  world; 
after  Abu  Dhabi,  it  is  the  richest  In  per 
capita  Income.  Saudi  Arabia  produces  more 
than  twice  as  much  oil.  but  Kuwait  Is  small- 
er than  Massachusetts  and  Its  population 
does  not  exceed  800,000.  Of  these,  half  are 
foreigners — Arabs  of  every  clime.  Indians, 
Persians.  Pakistanis— and  haU  the  foreigners 
are  Palestinians. 
Kuwait   possesses   $3-bUllon   In  cash  re- 
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ggrres,  and  may  earn  $7-billlon  from  oil  in 
1974;  by  1080  i^  holdings  In  external  reserves 
u>d  Inveetments.  depending  on  Increased 
production,  coiUd  amount  to  »100-bllllon. 
Tbere  are  no  Income  taxes  In  Kuwait;  tele- 
phones are  free;  It  grows  spinach  In  glass 
bouses  without  using  soU,  and  draws  its 
drinking  water  from  the  ocean  through  bi- 
zarre machinery  that  can  purify  SO  million 
gallons  a  day. 

Kuwait  City  has  become  a  patchwork 
quilt  of  air -conditioners,  television  antenaas, 
modem  hospitals,  marble  banks,  broad  boule- 
vards, public  parks,  private  palaces.  neon-Ut 
mosques,  office  buildings  cocooned  by  con- 
crete grilles.  It  Is  a  money  city,  like  Beirut, 
and  no  prettier,  though  Kuwaiti  taste  has 
Improved  with  time  and  Hollywood  modern 
is  making  way  for  futuristic  arabesque.  In 
the  suburbs  and  the  desert.  Bedouins  by  the 
tens  of  thousands  inhabit  neat  stone  houses 
the  Government  has  given  them  for  almost 
nothing.  The  Government  buys  a  patch  of 
sand  from  one  Bedouin  for — say — 910,000;  it 
sells  the  land  for  less  than  that  to  some  other 
Bedouin,  then  buys  It  back  a  second  time  for 
$50,000  simply  to  keep  the  money  circulating 
In  every  sector  of  society. 

Education  is  free  and  compulsory  for  bojrs 
and  girls.  Wage  scales  for  Kuwaiti  workers, 
observes  a  local  American  entrepreneur,  "are 
unbelievable."  Not  only  Is  every  Kuwaiti 
guaranteed  a  Job;  to  get  a  man  fired,  an  em- 
ployer must  appeal  directly  to  the  Crown 
Prince.  "And  since  you  can't  fire  him,"  con- 
tinues the  entrepreneur,  "you  can't  make 
him  work.  The  Government  here  is  not  only 
benevolent — It's  too  benevolent.  It's  made  the 
gap  between  effort  and  reward  so  narrow  that 
it's  killed  incentive.  If  you  work,  you  are  re- 
warded. If  you  don't  work,  you  are  rewarded." 
Small  wonder  that,  on  the  level  below  the  top 
portfolios,  it  Is  the  Palestinians — most  of 
them  not  citizens  and  therefore  less  pam- 
pered— who  practically  run  the  bureaucracy. 

Kuwait  Is  a  compound  of  state  capitalism 
and  private  enterprise,  of  tribal  oligarchy 
and  Westminster  democracy.  Its  Ruler,  Sbelk 
Babah  al-Salim  al-Sabah,  Is  a  hereditary 
figurehead.  Real  power  reposes  in  his  cousin. 
Crown  Prince  and  Prime  Minister  Sheik  Ja'oer 
al-Ahmed  al-Jaber.  whose  power  In  turn  Is 
tempered  by  a  fragile  balance  of  Bedu  tribes, 
merchant  families,  an  enlightened  Constitu- 
tion, a  bumptious  parliament,  an  obstreper- 
ous press  and  insatiable  trade  unions. 

The  National  Assembly  cannot  summon, 
the  Crown  Prince,  but  his  ministers  must 
abide  all  manner  of  brickbats  before  that 
body,  which  is  the  only  independent  par- 
liament in  the  Arab  world  save  for  Lebanon's. 
It  Is  based  on  a  small  electorate — male  Ku- 
waitis over  21— ^and  political  parties  are  pro- 
hibited. But  It  abounds  In  factions  and  the 
most  vociferous  of  these  are  leftists.  The 
press  Is  more  Palestinian  than  the  Palestin- 
ians, as  though  aspiring  through  the  vari- 
ous violence  of  words  to  spare  Kuwait  from 
further  outrages  by  the  fedayeen.  (Kuwait 
airport  has  become,  to  everybody's  embarrass- 
ment, the  favorite  destination  of  Palestinian 
hijackers.)  The  establishment  is  straltlaced 
about  women,  but  women  work  In  Kuwait 
and  boast  of  a  burgeoning  liberation  move- 
ment. Inevitably,  they  will  win  the  right  to 
Tote  and  to  sit  In  the  Assembly,  for  the  sheik- 
dom's predominant  mood  is  tolerance.  Alco- 
hol Is  banned,  but  you  can  get  a  good  drink 
anywhere;  Islam  Is  the  state  religion,  but 
Christian  churches  flourish.  Infrastructure 
projects  are  approaching  the  saturation 
point,  so  more  and  more  in  coming  years 
Kuwait  must  build  its  marvels  in  the  world 
beyond — through  wise  Investment. 

There  is  an  explosion  of  ideas  about  that. 
In  Government,  in  the  university,  in  the  oil 
councils  and  the  Investment  companies.  At 
the  moment,  most  of  Kuwait's  dollars  are  de- 


posited m  the  First  National  City  and  other 
New  York  banks  at  low  Interest — a  fiscal 
curiosity,  since  they  could  collect  high  In- 
terest on  certificates  of  deposit  and  Industrial 
bonds.  The  Government  also  maintains  Im- 
mense sterling  reserves;  with  other  Arab 
holdings,  they  amount  to  tens  of  billions  of 
pounds:  If  they  were  massively  withdrawn, 
the  British  economy  would  collapse. 

The  Kuwait  Investment  Compskny.  (K.I.C.) , 
half  owned  by  the  Government  and  half  by 
private  citizens.  Is  the  paragon  of  bow  Arab 
entrepreneurs  will  function  In  the  future. 
Housed  in  a  luxiu-ious  downtown  suite,  it  Is 
managed  by  Abdel  Latlf  al -Hamad,  a  Harvard 
graduate  who  is  perhaps  the  Middle  East's 
most  Ingenious  financier.  The  company  loans 
money  and  floats  bonds  all  over  the  world: 
Brazil,  Province  of  Quebec.  Mexican  Petro- 
leum Company,  Industrialization  Fund  of 
Finland.  In  the  fine  print  of  "tombstone  ads," 
alongside  such  firms  as  Lehman  Brothers, 
N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons,  the  Nederlandsche 
Mlddenstandsbank,  one  finds  Alahll  Bank  of 
Kuwait,  the  Union  de  Banques  Arabes  et 
Fran9aises  and  the  Kuwait  Investment  Com- 
pany. "The  international  money  boys,"  ob- 
serves a  local  American  economist,  "aren't 
fighting  the  Arabs — they're  Joining  them. 
Kuwait  Is  becoming  one  of  the  great  capitals 
of  world  finance." 

Led  by  K.I.C.,  Kuwaiti  and  other  Arab 
money  will  be  invested  more  and  more  In 
American  real  estate.  Last  year,  KJ.C.  con- 
cluded a  Joint  venture  with  Trammell,  Crow 
&  Associates  of  Dallas  to  construct  and  own 
a  29-story  office  building,  a  1,250-room  hotel, 
a  1,500-car  parlilng  garage  and  a  retail  shop- 
ping mall  in  the  heart  of  downtown  Atlanta — 
the  Atlanta  Hilton  Center.  Trammell,  Crow 
virtll  provide  the  expertise — architects,  con- 
tractors, management — the  Kuwaitis  will  put 
up  half  the  money  and  help  to  raise  the  rest. 

This  kind  of  coc^)eratlve  venture  \7lll  un- 
questionably become  the  pattern  for  further 
Arab  acquisitions  in  the  United  States,  where 
the  laws  do  not  Inhibit  the  purchase  of  land 
by  foreign  firms.  The  Kuwaitis  Insist  they  do 
not  aspire  to  control  any  sector  of  American 
commerce — even  If  they  did,  they  lack  the  ex- 
pertise. They  will  concentrate  on  passive  fi- 
nancial partnerships  with  established  Ameri- 
can corporations,  and  will  progressively  buy 
Into  distinguished  Investment  houses.  They 
were  burned  two  years  ago  In  industrial  Is- 
sues on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  but 
Inevitably  they  will  fatten  their  present  port- 
folios and  Invest  more  and  more  In  publicly 
held  companies  such  as  General  Motors. 

And  they  will  repeat  these  patterns  all  over 
Western  Eiurope.  They  are  as  conservative  as 
Irish  bishops,  and  as  fascinated  by  bricks  and 
mortar.  Already  Kuwaiti  Investors  own  nearly 
three  acres  along  the  Champs  Elys^es;  with 
French  partners,  they  will  erect  a  high-rise 
hotel  or  an  office  building.  Even  In  Uruguay, 
K.I.C.  has  financed  apartment  houses  and  a 
resort  area;  now  Its  eye  Is  roving  the  globe 
In  quest  of  industrial  projects  and  other 
tangible  assets.  Nor  has  it  neglected  develop- 
ment of  the  poor  Arab  nations  or  the  rest 
of  the  Third  World;  KJ.C.  marshaled  more 
than  $500-mlUlon  from  Kuwaiti  banks.  In- 
surance and  Investment  companies  to  make 
Kuwait  the  fourth  biggest  underwriter  of  the 
World  Bank,  and  probably  that  subscription 
win  Increase. 

In  the  same  honeycombed  building  as  the 
Kuwait  Investment  Company  sits  another 
bralntrust  of  the  local  war  on  poverty,  the 
Arab  Fund  for  Economic  and  Social  Develop- 
ment. The  fund  was  established  by  the  Arab 
LBague  and  most  of  the  Arab  states  are  mem- 
bers, though  Saudi  Antbla  baa  yet  to  sub- 
scribe. Officials  of  the  fund  are  quiet,  pipe- 
smoking  technocrats — Egyptians,  Kuwaitis. 
Tunisians.  Iraqis — who  wear  tweeds,  not  tur- 
bans. Their  president  Is  Saeb  Jaroudl,  an  ele- 


gant financier  who  once  worked  for  the 
United  Nations  and  then  was  Lebanon's  Min- 
ister of  Economy.  "We're  the  regional  bank 
for  Arab  countries,"  Jaroudl  explains,  "anal- 
ogous to  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  In  Washington.  Our  authorized  capital 
equals  (350-mlUion.  but  we  can  borrow  up  to 
twice  that.  We  intend  to  pool  our  resources 
with  those  of  other  funds,  private  Investors, 
Arab  Governments — and  in  two  or  three  years 
we  could  be  operating  In  the  billions." 

The  fund  has  been  operating  for  less  than 
a  year,  but  already  It  has  focused  on  30  de- 
velopment proposals  throughout  the  needy 
Arab  nations,  ranging  from  Infrastructure  to 
shipping  to  the  care  and  feeding  of  livestock. 
In  South  Yemen,  for  example,  the  fund  will 
construct  a  factory  to  process  fish,  a  port  at 
Mukalla,  a  power  station,  and  road  and  water 
systems. 

For  solid  achievement  so  far,  however,  we 
must  look  to  the  Kuwait  Fund  for  Arab  Eco- 
nomic Development,  a  separate  state  agency 
headed  by  KJ.C.'s  tireless  Abdel  Latlf  al- 
Hamad.  which  has  been  aiding  kindred  coun- 
tries since  1962 — financing  phosphates  in 
Jordan,  cement  in  Iraq,  silos  In  Syria,  an 
irrigation  scheme  In  the  Sudan  which  will 
reclaim  a  million  acres  of  desert.  "Unlike  the 
World  Bank,  we  don't  make  a  profit."  a 
Kuwait  Fvmd  official  will  tell  you.  "and  some 
of  our  loans  are  almost  gifts.  But  we  scruti- 
nize how  our  money  Is  spent,  and  we  will  not 
tolerate  weiste  and  corruption.  Take  tractors, 
for  instance.  We  pay  for  them  through 
banks,  and  we  audit  every  bill.  We  believe  in 
development,  not  boondoggles." 

And  yet,  when  you  add  all  of  these  praise- 
worthy projects  up,  they  do  not  equal  what 
Kuwait  win  earn  from  oU  In  six  months.  The 
Kuwaitis  know  this  better  than  anybody,  and 
that  Is  why  so  much  of  their  money  will  flow 
back  to  the  West — into  bai^  accounts.  Euro- 
bonds and  the  stock  mairkets  of  Paris,  Lon- 
don and  New  York. 

ABU   DRABi:    INSTANT   OEVEIOPiCENT 

On  to  Abu  Dhabi,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Otilf,  capital  of  the  United  Arab  Emirates. 
I  hastened  straightaway  to  Mana  al-Otalba. 
who — at  27 — mvist  be  the  world's  youngest 
Minister  of  Petroleum.  He  was  late  for  the 
hunt,  but  he  delayed  his  departure  to  offer 
me  the  hospitality  of  his  house.  His  salon 
had  damask  walls  and  was  filled  with  falcons 
and  Bedouins  In  their  bare  feet.  "So  many 
problems.  Mr.  Edward,"  he  said.  "So  many 
heaps  of  paper  money  .  .  .  ."  Otalba  Is  a 
disciple  of  Zakl  Yamani.  soft-spoken,  humor- 
ous, not  as  sophisticated  perhaps,  though 
like  Sheik  Zakl  possessed  of  charm  to  throw 
away.  Won't  all  those  heaps  of  paper.  I  won- 
dered, corrupt  the  Bedouin  character? 

"I  don't  like  money."  the  Minister  mused. 
"I  like  to  Uve  In  the  desert,  far  from  com- 
plications. We  can  try  to  keep  our  good  tradi- 
tions, but  I  can't  promise  we°n  succeed."  He 
laughed  again,  gathered  up  his  falcons  and 
drove  off  with  his  hunting  companions  to  the 
desert,  as  carefree  as  a  schoolboy. 

His  Insouciance  was  understandable,  for 
God  glveth  manifold  to  whom  He  wlU.  Abu 
Dhabi  may  earn  $4-blUion  from  oil  this  year. 
That  is  $40,000  per  person  for  a  population 
of  100.000.  If  you  count  foreigners;  If  you 
count  only  the  30.000  Abu  Dhablans,  per 
capita  revenue  exceeds  $100,000.  The  wealth, 
of  course.  Is  not  evenly  distributed,  but  such 
Is  not  astonishing:  15  years  ago.  Abu  Dhabi 
was  a  fishing  vUlage. 

It  Is  part  of  the  old  Pirate  Coast,  that 
eastern  horn  of  the  peninsula  where  Arab 
and  other  freebooters  once  Infested  the 
shore,  harassing  British  vessels  and  traffick- 
ing In  slaves.  The  British  put  a  stop  to  that, 
forced  a  treaty  on  the  warring  sheiks  and 
changed  the  name  to  the  Truclal  Coast  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  Britain  did 
almost  nothing  to  develop  the  protectorate. 
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and  the  Trucial  sheikdoms  remained  desti- 
tute until  1958  when  oil  was  discovered  In 
Abu  Dhabi.  Thereupon,  the  Ruler,  Sheik 
Shakhbut,  a  wary  old  despot  famoua  for  his 
frugality.  Insisted  on  royalties  of  sdlld  gold, 
which  he  kept  in  chests  Iseneath  )iis  loed. 
Abu  Dhabi  town  remained  mostly  ajplace  of 
palm-frond  hoxises,  of  tin-roofed  sh(^s  on 
crooked  streets  which  led  to  the  Ksldence 
of  Shakhbut,  a  white  palace  with  toothy  tur- 
rets like  a  "Beau  Oeste"  fort.  So  if,  might 
be  still,  had  not  the  Sheik's  brother.  Znyed 
Ibn  Sultan,  deposed  Shakhbut  In  lp66  and 
succeeded  him  as  Ruler. 

Today.  Abu  Dhabi  must  be  seen  to  be  be- 
lieved. Doctoral  dissertations  andj  heroic 
rhyme  should  be  composed  about  !  it  as  a 
paradigm  of  mstant  development.  The  whole 
town  Is  a  vast  construction  site.  Boulevards 
of  Parisian  scope  and  a  comiche  that  rivals 
Alexandria's  crisscross  sand  as  white  as 
moonlight;  cranes  and  scaffolds  aae  more 
numerous  than  trees.  Here  is  a  salt  flit,  there 
a  city  dump;  blink  and  see  a  bank,  ■  school, 
a  hospital,  a  Hilton  hotel.  The  Quest  Palace 
on  the  periphery  has  golden  ceilings  and 
marble  coffee  tables,  and  when  It  Is  filled 
with  soldiers  with  silver  daggers  and  rotables 
In  their  robes,  it  resembles  the  fantjasies  of 
Scheherazade. 

Not  all  of  the  new  buildings  are  ai  solidly 
constructed.  In  fact,  much  of  the  city  may 
have  to  be  rebuilt.  Foreign  contractors  have 
been  wont  to  mix  their  cement  wiith  sea 
water,  and  no  sooner  were  their  cfeatlons 
finished  than  they  began  to  crumbOe.  The 
streets  murmur  with  Omanls  and  I^wnians, 
with  Indians  and  Baluchls;  they  are  the 
labor  force,  and  many  of  them  live  in,  hovels. 
Corruption,  by  common  account,  (prospers 
In  high  places.  These  are,  however,  Predict- 
able growing  pains  in  a  country  strjuggling 
to  digest  manna  it  never  dreamed  of. 

Religious  tolerance  thrives,  as  do  ttte  basic 
public  amusements  of  the  West.  Tribal  de- 
mocracy may  evolve  Into  a  parliamant  like 
Kuwait's.  Sheik  Zayed  rather  resembles  a 
falcon,  and  is  said  to  be  as  purpose iul.  He 
has  surrounded  himself  with  foreign  idvlsers, 
technocrats  from  Arab  nations  to  thK)  north, 
whom  be  pays  fabulous  salaries,  lie,  too, 
wants  a  pervasive  welfare  state,  one  t  hat  will 
banish  poverty  even  for  his  alien  laborers, 
and  his  counselors  promise  to  complete  It 
soon.  What  Abu  Dhabi  will  do  with  its  re- 
maming  blliions  is  a  problem  they  have  not 
resolved.  tm>ugh  the  Sheik  has  cneated  a 
modest  development  fund  for  poor  Islamic 
countries,  and  his  philanthropy  seeins  pre- 
destined to  increase.  Ood  loveth  th«  benef- 
icent. 

THK    NEW    ABAB:    DO    WE    aESKNT   MlfT 

Is  the  world  balance  of  power  uhiftlng 
away  from  the  United  States  and  th4  indus- 
trial West  toward  the  producers  of  ra#  mate- 
rials? I  asked  the  Sheik  Zakl  Yamani  that 
during  our  flight  over  the  oilfields  of  the  Oulf . 
"No."  he  answered.  "Raw  materials  4re  not 
the  main  source  of  power — technol 
However,  the  shortage  in  energy  sup4ly  has 
reduced  to  some  extent  the  power  pf  the 
Industrial  nations,  and  Is  creating  k  new 
relationship  between  them  and  the  owners 
of  energy  resources.  The  result  depexids  on 
how  both  sides  will  react  to  this  new  rfality." 

Other  specialists  are  more  categorical  than 
Sheik  Zaki.  "There's  a  definite  shift  ol  power 
taking  place."  says  a  prominent  American 
economist  In  Kuwait.  "The  center  of  finan- 
cial gravity  is  moving  from  London  and  Paris 
to  Riyadh  and  the  Oulf.  Why  havij  David 
Rockefeller  and  Dr.  Kissinger  and  Michel 
Jobert  been  dashing  about  the  Mlddlle  East? 
Will  you  be  surprised  when  Nixon  shows  up? 
By  1980  the  five  great  oil  producers!  of  the 
Oulf,  Including  Iran,  after  spending  ill  they 
can  on  Internal  needs,  may  possess  pToreign 


assets  of  nearly  $300  billion — three-quarters 
of  the  world's  reserves.  Not  since  World  War 
II  and  the  resurgence  of  Germany  and  Japan 
have  we  witnessed  such  an  obvious  migra- 
tion of  power. 

"That's  what  bothers  everybody.  The  in- 
ternational financial  community  Is  facing  up 
to  it,  but  most  Americans  still  fear  the  Arabs. 
We  don't  underst€uid  them,  and  we  resent 
them  for  becoming  as  rich  as  we  are.  We 
never  worried  about  India  and  Brazil  because 
they  had  no  power — and  besides,  we  were 
taking  care  of  them.  The  challenge  now  is  to 
help  the  Arabs  to  harness  their  wealth  to 
world  development.  They  will  have  the 
money,  and  henceforth  they  will  take  care 
of  the  impoverished  nations." 

Or  will  they?  That  Is  the  great  question. 
Evidently,  the  rich  Arabs  intend  to  aid  the 
poor  Arabs  first  and  foremost,  but  to  do  that 
effectively  they  must  Increase  the  capital  of 
existing  funds  and  create  other  funds  of 
vaster  scope.  This  presupposes  a  grand  de- 
velopment strategy  for  the  whole  Arab 
world— exactly  what  some  Arab  technocrats 
are  urging  their  Governments  to  conceive  in 
concert. 

The  next  natural  beneficiaries  of  Arab  aid 
are  the  Islamic  nations  of  black  Africa. 
"There  is  no  earthly  reason,"  an  Arab 
economist  told  me  in  Kuwait,  "why  people 
should  die  of  hunger  in  Africa's  'dry  belt.' 
Most  of  those  countries  are  Moslem,  and  we 
must  feed  them  from  now  on."  Next,  there  is 
the  Islamic  world  at  large — wretched,  over- 
populated  nations  like  Pakistan  and  Bangla- 
desh which  deserve  a  share  of  Arab  opulence. 
An  Islamic  Bank  has  already  been  created  In 
Jidda,  underwritten  by  the  Saudis  and  other 
oil  states,  with  capital  of  $l-bUllon;  in  keep- 
ing with  the  Koran,  it  will  charge  no  Interest. 

Dr.  Hassan  Abbas  Zakl,  a  former  Minister 
of  Economy  In  Egypt  who  Is  now  head  of  the 
Abu  Dhabi  foreign-aid  fund,  has  refiected 
deeply  on  the  problems  of  oil  wealth.  "The 
oil  nations  should  be  paid  a  fifth  of  their 
earnings  In  certificates  Issued  by  the  World 
Bank  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund," 
he  told  me,  explaining  some  of  solutions  he  Is 
urging  on  Arab  leaders.  "We  would  be  lend- 
ing that  money  at  reasonable  rates,  and  they 
would  channel  it  directly  to  poor  countries 
everywhere — balancing  deficlte,  hastening  de- 
velopment, reassuring  the  rest  of  us  with 
global  stability." 

However  It  Is  done,  some  technocrats  In 
the  Oulf  predict  the  creation  of  an  "Arab 
Marshall  Plan" — one  that  would  match  every 
development  dollar  spent  by  the  recipient 
nations  In  Asia  and  Africa  with  another  dol- 
lar from  the  Arabs.  No  serious  scheme  of  that 
or  lesser  scope  could  be  conceived  without 
major  reliance  on  Western  expertise,  and  this 
is  precisely  what  many  Arab  planners  have 
In  mind.  They  foresee  a  fusion  of  Arab  capi- 
tal and  Western  technology,  particularly 
American  technology,  as  the  locomotive  of 
future  world  development. 

Already,  some  tentative  steps  have  been 
taken  toward  that  union.  Already,  the  United 
States  and  Kuwait  confer  about  development 
schemes  in  poor  Arab  countries.  In  the 
Sudan,  for  example,  the  World  Bank,  the 
U.S.  Aid  mission  and  the  Kuwait  Fund  have 
pledged  equal  shares  to  finance  the  enormous 
Rahad  agricultural  project;  in  North  Yemen, 
the  U.S.  Is  furnishing  the  expertise  to  de- 
velop salt  mining,  and  the  Kuwaitis  are  pay- 
ing for  It.  For  the  reconstruction  of  Egypt, 
most  of  the  money  is  expected  to  come  from 
Kuwait  and  Riyadh,  and  much  of  the  tech- 
nology may  be  American. 

The  opulence  of  oil  may  produce  major 
political  changes  in  the  Arab  world.  Arab 
socialism  may  be  doomed.  tClng  Faisal  has 
made  it  clear  that  he  does  not  Intend  to 
finance  regimes  that  mingle  Mohammed  with 
Karl  Marx.  Thus,  President  Sadat  Is  '^usy 


diminishing  Nasserism  In  Egypt,  reopening 
nationalized  companies  to  the  private  sector, 
assuring  foreign  capital  that  It  need  not  fear 
expropriation.  This,  In  turn,  may  beget  a 
trend  throughout  the  Middle  East;  military 
regimes  may  begin  to  fade  away  as  an  in- 
creasingly sophisticated  middle  class  per- 
ceives that  revolution  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  achieve  social  transformation. 

But  over  all  of  this  hovers  a  terrible  in- 
certitude. Little  may  be  accomplished  un- 
less peace  prevails.  And  peace  will  not  pre- 
vail unless  Dr.  Kissinger  fulfills  his  promise 
to  Sadat  and  Faisal  to  coax  the  Israelis  to 
give  up  the  remainder  of  their  conquests.  I 
saw  Sadat  during  his  recent  visit  to  Abu 
Dhabi,  and  I  asked  him  fiatly  whether  he 
had  clear  assurances  from  Kissinger  to  that 
effect.  "I  have,"  he  answered. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  doubt  him,  for  Kis- 
singer has  stated  to  numerous  American 
diplomats  and  Journalists  his  intention  to 
press  for  substantial  Israeli  withdrawal  com- 
bined with  strong  guarantees  for  that  na- 
tion's security.  His  policy  corresponds  to  the 
overwhelming  wish  of  Western  Europe, 
Africa,  Asia  and  Japan,  who  fear  for  their  oil. 
money  and  development  unless  a  settlement 
is  achieved  soon.  Put  in  the  baldest  terms  of 
power  politics.  Israel  (by  its  own  Finance 
Minister's  account)  will  run  a  $2.6-billlon 
deficit  this  year,  and  can  offer  other  countries 
little;  the  Arabs  can  offer  them  much.  For  a 
settlement,  no  further  changes  in  American 
policy  are  essential;  Dr.  Kissinger  has  only  to 
keep  his  promises,  the  quicker  the  better. 

There  Is,  of  course,  a  body  of  opinion  in 
America  which  believes  that  the  United 
States  should  invade  the  Arab  oilfields,  not 
only  to  insure  the  flow  of  energy  but  to  nul- 
lify the  oil  weapon  in  any  future  war— De- 
fense Secretary  James  Schlesinger  alluded 
darkly  to  it  in  January.  That  option  Is  dorm- 
ant now  that  the  Arabs  are  relaxing  the  em- 
bargo, but  It  would  be  lunatic  under  any  clr> 
cumstance. 

Both  the  Saudi  and  Kuwaiti  Oovernments 
have  threatened  to  blow  up  their  oilfields  if 
the  U.S.  ever  mounts  an  Invasion.  "And  they 
will,"  says  an  American  oil  executive  in  the 
Gulf.  "Have  you  ever  seen  an  oil  well  burn- 
ing? It  can  take  a  year  or  more  to  extinguish 
a  single  well.  Can  you  conceive  of  300  wells 
on  flre?  It  would  cost  billions  to  rebuild  the 
fields,  and  we'd  have  years  of  no  oil.  The  in- 
dustrial nations  would  collapse." 

Traditional  regimes  rule  the  Oulf  today, 
but  though  the  danger  Is  farfetched,  they 
could  conceivably  be  overthrown  by  insur- 
gent forces  less  easy  to  reason  with.  For  the 
last  decade,  a  rebellion  has  raged  in  the 
Dhofar  region  of  Oman,  nurtured  now  by  the 
Chinese,  now  by  the  Russians;  the  Sultan 
Is  crushing  It  with  British  help,  but  there 
are  cells  elsewhere  on  the  peninsula.  They 
call  themselves  the  People's  Front  for  the 
Liberation  of  the  Arab  Gulf,  and  if  they  ever 
came  to  power  in  Kuwait  or  Abu  Dhabi  they 
might  be  tempted  to  wage  economic  war- 
fare on  the  West  that  would  make  the  Oc- 
tober embargo  seem  salubrious  by  compari- 
son. 

All  of  these  perils  are  Interlinked:  the  fore- 
most way  to  Intercept  them  Is  by  hastening 
an  Arab-Israeli  peace.  The  price  of  the 
"minimalists"  like  Sadat  is  not  unreason- 
able, and  the  benefits  for  everybody — includ- 
ing Israel — would  be  Immense.  Shortly  after 
I  returned  to  Paris,  an  erudite  American 
woman  asked  me,  "How  can  we  depend  on 
those  dirty  savages  to  behave  decently?"  I 
was  amused  by  this  curious  outburst.  Are 
the  Arabs  Innately  less  capable  of  compas- 
sion than  that  cultivated  lady?  Has  Islam 
been  any  more  brutal  than  the  imperialism 
of  the  Christian  powers?  Or  than  a  nation 
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whose  elected  Government  dumped  millions 
of  bombs  upon  the  populace  of  Indochina? 
I  am  more  serene  than  that  lady.  I  have 
more  faith  In  the  dynamic  which  Is  arousing 
the  Arabs  to  develop  themselves — and  the 
poor  world — with  their  wealth.  I  want  to  be- 
lieve that  the  technologist,  not  the  terror- 
ist, la  the  Arab  of  the  future.  I  want  to  bc- 
Ueve,  with  Shlek  Zakl  Yamanl,  that  "the 
new  Arab  will  re-enter  history,  contribute  to 
civilization,  not  with  his  oil  but  with  hla 
brains." 


ENERGY  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  nothing  special  to  note  this  morning 
except  to  continue  to  express  the  hope 
that  we  can  dispose  of  the  pending  energy 
legislation  as  soon  as  possible.  I  would 
be  very  anxious  that  this  be  done  because 
until  it  is  done,  certain  powers  and  au- 
thorities contained  in  it  are  not  avail- 
able to  the  executive  and  it  is  essential 
that  we  move  this  energy  legislation  on. 

Thus,  this  is  just  one  more  word  on  my 
part  to  urge  early  action  on  all  pending 
energy  legislation  proposals  by  the  com- 
mittees and  by  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 
The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 

H.R.  8747.  An  act  to  repeal  section  274  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  requir- 
ing compulsory  vaccination  against  smallpox 
for  public  school  students; 

H.R.  12109.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self -Government  and  Government 
Reorganization  Act  to  clarify  the  provision 
relating  to  the  referendum  on  the  issue  of  the 
advisory  neighborhood  councils;  and 

H.R.  12832.  An  act  to  create  a  Law  Revision 
Commission  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
to  establish  a  municipal  code  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
(S.  3228)  to  provide  funeral  transporta- 
tion and  living  expense  benefits  to  the 
families  of  deceased  prisoners  of  war,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HJl.  8747.  An  act  to  repeal  section  274  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  the  District  of  Columbia,  requiring 
compulsory  vaccination  against  smallpox  for 
public  school  students; 

HJl.  12109.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Government  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act  to  clarify  the  pro- 
vision relating  to  the  referendum  on  the  is- 
sue of  the  advisory  neighborhood  councils; 
and 

H.R.  12832.  An  act  to  create  a  Law  Revision 
Commission  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
to  establish  a  municipal  code  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


Friday,  after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  conununicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Helting.  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Clark)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitthig  sundry  nomi- 
nations, which  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION 

MEETING— APPOINTMENT  BY 

VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  8&-474,  appoints 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Hruska)  to  attend  the  In- 
terparliamentary Union  Meeting  to  be 
held  at  Bucharest,  Romania,  on  April 
15-20, 1974. 


ENROLLED  BILLS   SIGNED 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

8.  3228.  An  act  to  provide  funeral  trans- 
portation and  living  exptense  benefits  to  the 
families  of  deceased  prisoners  of  war,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  13026.  An  act  to  Increase  the  period 
during  which  benefits  may  be  paid  under  title 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  on  the  basis  of 
presumptive  disability  to  certain  Individuals 
who  received  aid,  on  the  basis  of  disability, 
for  December  1973,  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  XIV  or  XVI  of  that  act, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently  signed 
by  the  Vice  President. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmhik)  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  majority  whip. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PASTORE  VACATED 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
which  was  entered  for  the  recognition 
of  Mr.  Pastore  today  be  vacated  and 
that  I  be  given  control  of  the  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PASTORE  ON  FRIDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 


WHAT  IS  RIGHT  WITH  THE  FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT— THE  EDU- 
CATION REVOLUTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  intend  to  give  the  first  in  what 
I  think  will  be  a  series  of  speeches  on 
what  is  right  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Over  the  past  few  months  we  have  been 
inundated  with  forecasts  of  disaster.  The 
prophets  of  doom  and  gloom  sxe  abroad 
in  the  land.  And  for  good  resison. 

To  start  with,  it  is  human  nature  to 
look  at  problems — not  solutions;  to  dwell 
on  what  we  do  not  have — not  what  we  do 
have. 

This  tendency  has  fed  on  the  bad  news 
that  seems  to  be  accelerating  as  the 
months  go  by — inflation,  political  cor- 
ruption, shortages,  imemployment. 

The  typical  American  has  been  hit 
square  in  the  face  over  the  past  year  with 
a  20-percent  increase  in  the  price  of  food. 
He  has  had  to  wait  in  line  to  buy  gaso- 
line; and  when  he  gets  to  the  pump,  he 
pays  50  percent  more  than  he  did  last 
year. 

Material  shortages  plague  every  sector 
of  the  economy  from  plastics  and  fertil- 
izers to  copper  and  baling  twine.  And 
these  shortages  can  be  expected  to  create 
further  upward  pressures  on  prices.  For 
example,  the  fertilizer  shortage  may  cut 
per  acre  yields  on  farms  across  the  coun- 
try, which  in  turn  will  decrease  the  sup- 
ply and  increase  the  price  of  foodstuffs. 

People  are  beginning  to  feel  that  some- 
thing is  terribly  wrong.  "Watergate," 
with  all  that  word  ImpUes,  has  become 
a  focal  point  for  our  national  anxieties. 

One  need  only  look  at  the  polls  to 
realize  how  deep  the  sense  of  disenchant- 
ment with  our  Federal  Government  runs. 
The  most  recent  Gallup  and  Harris  polls 
indicate  that  a  scant  one-quarter  of  the 
American  people  approve  of  the  way 
President  Nixon  is  doing  his  job.  His 
standing  in  the  Gallup  poll  is  only  2  per- 
cent above  the  lowest  rating  any  Presi- 
dent has  received  since  the  poll  started 
during  Roosevelt's  second  term. 

Lest  we  in  Congress  start  to  preen  our 
feathers  at  these  sorry  estimates  of  the 
executive  branch's  performance,  let  us 
remind  ourselves  that  over  the  past  year, 
public  approval  of  congressional  efforts 
has  plummeted  by  17  percent — from  38 
percent  positive  in  February  of  1973  to 
21  percent  in  February  of  1974 — this  ac- 
cording to  another  Harris  poll. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  need  a  recog- 
nition that  our  Federal  Government  is 
not  doing  eversrthing  wrong,  which  I 
tliink  we  are  not.  I  believe  we  have  done 
a  number  of  things  right;  and,  as  I 
have  said,  I  expect  to  point  them  out. 

Consimier   investment   behavior    also 
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points  to  the  fact  that  this  ha«  truly 
been  the  winter  of  oxir  discontent.  The 
prestigious  Michigan  Consumer  Survey 
indicates  that  consumer  confidence  In 
the  economy,  as  judged  by  intentions  to 
purchase  a  car,  a  house,  or  other  goods, 
is  at  Its  lowest  ebb  since  the  poll  began 
25  years  ago.  The  stock  market  sits  dead 
in  the  water  despite  a  dramatic  profit 
upswing,  making  price-earning  raitios  in 
prestigious  blue  chip  companies  such  as 
General  Motors  absurdly  low. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  try  to  Change 
this  cloud-drenched  landscape  into  a 
rosy  sunset.  Pollyanna  would  probably 
strike  out  given  a  similar  task.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  just  as  dangerous  to  lose 
our  national  will  by  underestimating  our 
virtues  as  it  is  to  lull  ourselves  into  a 
collective  nirvana  by  making  light  i  of  our 
serious  problems. 

We  live  in  desperate  times,  btit  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  in  the  last 

15  years  we  have,  without  noting  it, 
made  more  impressive  progress 
any  time  in  our  history.  That 
I  have  decided  to  give  a  series  of  si 
on  the  Senate  floor  over  the  ne: 
weeks  on  what  is  right  with  the 
Government. 

I  intend  to  dwell  on  a  wide  spefetrum 
of  achievements  in  the  weeks  ah(ad  in 
my  effort  to  show  that  we  have  no  veason 
to  lose  confidence  in  the  ability  df  this 
Federal  Government  to  continue  m  our 
quest  for  a  better  life.  These  will  include 
consumer  protection,  the  environment, 
civil  rights,  and  many  others.  Todiay  the 
focus  Is  on  education — the  giant  strides 
the  Nation  has  made  in  educating  its 
citizens  since  I  came  to  the  SenatI 

16  years  ago. 
Today  we  have  far  more  coi 

teachers,  a  great  deal  better  f 
providing  a  higher  quality  of  ed 
during  a  longer  period  of  the  life 
students  than  ever  before.  Today 
lean  young  people  are  far  and  aw 
best  ediicated  in  our  history. 

Let  lis  take  a  look  at  the  hard  ^tatis 
tkal  evidence  for  these  statements.  From 
1960  to  1970  the  niunber  of  students  be- 
ing educated  in  tliis  country  leaped  by 
13  million.  AlMut  1  million  new  teaichers 
entered  the  system.  In  fact,  by  1970  over 
62  million  Americans  were  engaged  full 
time  as  students,  teachers,  and  adminis- 
trators In  the  educational  establishment 

In  April  of  1960  11.1  percent  of  those 
In  the  25-  to  29-a«e  bracket  had  [com- 
pleted 4  or  more  years  of  collegie.  By 
March  of  1972  the  percentage  had  aHmost 
doubled — leaping  to  19  percentj— just 
about  one  out  of  every  five.  | 

In  1957 — when  I  came  to  the  Con- 
gress— we  were  spending  4.8  perc^t  of 
our  Gross  National  Product  on  educa- 
tion. The  estimate  for  1971  is  8  p«-cent 
of  our  greatly  increased  Gross  National 
Product — again  almost  a  doubling^-this 
time  a  doubling  of  effort  That  statistic 
alone  means  this  country  can  be  proud 
of  its  changing  priorities.  Federal  fund- 
mg  over  this  period  has  skyrocketed  in 
a  niunber  of  areas.  For  example,  in  1958 
the  Federal  Government  was  spending 
$38.7  million  on  vocational  education. 


over 


Now  It  Is  spendmg  more  than  10  times  as 
much — $396.4  million  in  1971.  In  fact, 
vocational  enrollment  In  federally  aided 
vocational  classes  grew  like  ToiJsy  over 
the  decade  of  the  sixties — from  3.7  mil- 
lion in  1960  to  10.5  million  in  1971. 

What  does  this  mean?  I  challenge  any 
skeptic  to  visit  a  vocational  school  day. 
You  will  find  a  remarkable  improvement 
in  facilities,  training,  and  teachers  and 
in  the  competence  of  the  students.  We 
are  sharply  improving  the  skill  of  our 
work  force. 

It  is  tough  to  get  into  a  good  college 
today.  That  Is  a  problem.  But  why  is  it 
a  problem?  One  reason  is  that  the  nimi- 
ber  of  enrollments  has  more  than  dou- 
bled in  the  10  years  between  1960  and 
1970— from  3.4  million  to  7.4  million. 
One-third  of  the  college  age  population 
attends  college.  So  the  problem  has  been 
created  by  a  vast  increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  American  boys  and  girls  getting 
a  college  degree.  Consider  what  that 
means  for  a  wiser  more  sensitive,  more 
literate — better  country. 

Many  young  people  who  simply  could 
not  have  afforded  college  when  I  came 
to  the  Senate  16  years  ago  can  do  so  now 
because  of  a  variety  of  Federal  aids — < 
the  national  defense  student  loan  pro- 
gram, the  work-study  program,  educa- 
tional opportunity  grants,  federally 
guaranteed  locms,  and  Federal  scholar- 
ships m  graduate  education — all  pro- 
grams put  into  effect  over  the  past  15 
years. 

When  people  decry  Congress  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  they  do, 
I  think  they  should  recognize  if  they 
think  about  it  at  any  length,  that  the 
area  in  which  most  people  have  placed 
the  highest  priority  is  in  education.  This 
Government  of  ours  has  done  a  good 
job — not  a  poor  job  or  a  weak  job,  but  a 
very  strong  Job. 

How  about  the  early  years — the  grade 
school  years?  In  1959,  2.2  percent  of  our 
citizens  over  the  age  of  14  were  illiterate. 
Today  that  flgiire  has  dropped  to  1  per- 
cent. Why?  Because  of  a  vast  improve- 
ment in  teaching  at  the  elementary  and 
secondary  level,  and  in  large  part  be- 
cause of  substantial  Federal  assistance. 

There  is  Head  Start  for  preschoolers. 
There  is  also  that  marvelous  television 
program,  "Sesame  Street,"  a  positive  con- 
tribution by  the  communications  media 
to  the  quality  of  American  life. 

When  we  get  those  preschoolers  into 
the  first  grade,  they  start  to  benefit  from 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  that  channels  money  to  the 
poorer  school  districts  that  really  need 
it  There  is  better  nutrition  under  a  new 
school  breakfast  program  and  a  greatly 
expanded  school  lunch  program. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  there  are  spec- 
ial programs  for  the  handicapped  and 
those  who  speak  another  language.  There 
are  greatly  expanded  vocational  educa- 
tion programs. 

The  Federal  Government  now  helps  lo- 
cal schools  to  buy  educational  equipment, 
and  books  for  their  Ubraries.  This  is 
something  new,  something  the  Federal 
Government  did  not  do  until  a  very  short 


time  ago.  All  of  these  programs  did  not 
exist  when  I  came  to  Congress. 

Minority  groups  have  been  particular 
beneficiaries  of  the  education  explosion. 
Three  years  before  I  came  to  the  Con- 
gress separate  but  equal  was  the  order 
of  the  day  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Then  the  Supreme  Court  ruled.  Now 
that  outdated  doctrine  has  all  but  disap- 
peared. 

Upward  Bound,  another  federally  sup- 
ported program,  has  helped  thousands 
of  deserving  young  men  and  women 
from  minority  groups  by  giving  them 
that  extra  educational  boost  they  needed 
to  get  into  college.  Without  it  they  never 
would  have  gone. 

In  1  year  alone — 1971 — enrollment  of 
black  students  in  colleges  and  universities 
went  up  by  17.2  percent  and  that  of 
Spanish -sumamed  students  by  19.1  per- 
cent. In  graduate  studies  those  gains  in 
1971  alone  were  38.1  percent  and  30.7 
percent  for  the  two  gi-oups.  These  figures 
compare  with  an  average  increase  for  all 
groups  of  about  4.5  percent. 

So,  Mr.  President,  you  can  see  the  very 
great  progress  made  by  minorities  in  our 
educational  system,  far  out  of  proportion 
to  their  niunbers  and,  of  course,  their 
need  is  much  greater. 

Of  course  difSculties — serious  ones- 
still  remain.  Those  statistics  I  quoted 
earlier  can  tell  us  other — not  so  pleas- 
ant— things  about  the  state  of  education. 
For  example  the  average  teacher  salary 
in  the  highest  paying  State  is  nearly 
double  that  in  the  lowest  paying  State. 
The  variance  among  the  States  in  per 
pupil  expenditures  is  also  distresshigly 
large.  The  highest  expenditure  per  pupil 
in  average  daily  attendance  is  $1,584— 
2'/2  times  the  $590  spent  in  the  lowest 
ranking  State. 

But  we  must  also  recognize  that  there 
is  no  assurance  that  we  can  buy  the  best 
educational  system  in  this  country  just 
by  pushing  dollars  into  our  schools.  Re- 
cent attempts  to  evaluate  the  impact  of 
the  biUions  of  dollars  we  have  poured  in- 
to school  districts  through  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  indi- 
cate that  the  benefits  have  been  far  less 
than  we  might  have  hoped  for  when  we 
passed  the  legislation.  This  only  goes  to 
show  that  the  infiuence  of  the  home  on 
the  child  still  is  a  dominant  factor  and 
will  probably  always  remain  so.  And  this 
means  that  we  must  continue  to  work 
for  an  approach  to  education  that 
reaches  the  home  as  well  as  the  class- 
room— that  helps  the  parents,  the  adult- 
as  well  as  the  child. 

Just  last  Thursday  in  the  course  of 
chairing  a  hearing  on  appropriations  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration  I  was 
struck  at  how  problems  often  are  insep- 
arable from  progress.  One  of  the  prob- 
lems we  had  to  deal  with  was  a  supple- 
mental request  for  $750  million  for  GI 
bill  benefits.  This  is  a  great  deal  of 
money.  It  should  have  been  reflected  in 
the  original  fiscal  1974  budget  request. 
But  the  money  was  needed  because  al- 
most 600,000  more  veterans  applied  for 
educational  benefits  than  had  been  origi- 
nally anticipated.  And,  of  course,  this 
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represents  real  progress— making  the 
benefits  of  additional  education  available 
to  600,000  more  of  our  citizens. 

We  still  have  a  long,  long  way  to  travel 
before  we  achieve  the  American  dream 
of  true  equality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  all  Americans.  In  many  cases 
educational  progress  has  exacerbated  our 
problems.  Today's  more  highly  trained 
Americans  just  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  imdemanding  jobs  that  would 
have  satisfied  them  20  or  30  years  ago. 
A  more  highly  educated  electorate  ex- 
pects more  out  of  their  Government— 
andrighUyso. 

But  in  criticizing,  demonstratmg 
against,  and  solving  the  problems  let  us 
not  forget  the  progress  that  helped  us  to 
see  or  even  have,  the  problems.  Above 
aU  let  us  not  lose  faith  in  the  remarkable 
ability  that  this  Federal  Government  Is 
showing  today  in  greatly  helping  to 
triumph  over  the  difficulties  that  beset 
this  Nation. 

All  of  us  applaud  the  young  woman  or 
mail  who  persists  in  improving  his  educa- 
tion. We  recognize  what  a  great  thing 
it  is  when  a  hard-working  family,  sacri- 
fices to  give  every  child  a  solid  voca- 
tional or  coUege  education.  It  is  easy  to 
agree  that  such  a  family  is  a  good 
family— an  asset  to  the  community  and 
the  country. 

We  cheer  on  the  commvuuty  that 
makes  improved  educational  facilities 
available  to  their  young  people.  We  take 
pride  in  our  State's  educatlMial  efforts. 

And  when  we  reflect  on  it  for  a  few 
minutes  we  know  there  is  nothing  that 
a  pers<Hi  or  a  family  or  a  community  or 
a  state  or  naticm  can  do  that  will  more 
surely  strengthen  the  country  than  to 
improve  its  education. 

What  has  made  this  country  the  great- 
est in  the  world?  Of  course,  many  things 
have  helped:  our  vast  and  rich  terri- 
tories, our  abundance  of  natiutd  re- 
sources, our  large  population,  our  efifi- 
cient  factories  and  farms,  our  highly  effi- 
cient distribution  system.  All  of  these  are 
important.  But  other  lesser  countries 
have  these  advantages,  too. 

But  there  is  one  fundam«ital,  basic 
element  that  has  made  America  great. 
What  is  it?  It  is  oiu"  people:  the  charsu:- 
ter,  the  skill,  training,  tmderstanding— 
in  a  word  the  education  of  our  people. 

And  I  submit  that  in  the  past  15  years 
this  coimtry  has  done  a  remarkable  job 
of  improving  and  extending  that  educa- 
tion. The  Federal  Government  has  played 
a  new  and  probably  the  biggest  role  In 
this  process.  It  is  one  of  a  number  of 
achievements  in  this  period  of  discon- 
tent, disillusion,  despair  of  which  we  can 
and  should  be  proud. 

But  this  is  only  one  of  oiu-  achieve- 
ments. I  will  talk  of  the  others  later. 


my  staff,  be  accorded  privileges  of  the 
floor  during  the  ccaisideration  of  S.  3044, 
including  votes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  diuing  debate 
on  S.  3044  Joe  O'Leary  and  Karleen  Mill- 
nick,  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  and  Larry 
Smith,  of  Senator  Hatfield's  office,  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1974— PRIVI- 
LEGE OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  James  Medill, 
of  the  staff  of  the  Cc«nmittee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  and  Daniel  Brier,  of 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  I 
ask  the  time  be  charged  against  the  time 
allotted  to  me. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  \manimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION   OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  there  will  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with 
speeches  by  Senators  limited  to  5  min- 
utes each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  . 


OIL 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  some 
plain  talk  about  the  administration's 
response  to  the  announced  lifting  of  the 
Arab  oil  embargo. 

In  discussing  the  lifting  of  the  embargo 
Tuesday  night,  the  President  promised 
no  rationmg  and  an  end  to  Sunday  clos- 
ings of  service  stations.  He  announced  a 
policy  of  increased  allocations  to  indus- 
try and  agricultiu-e  and  an  increase  in 
gasoline  allocations  for  "the  purpose  of 
diminishing  the  Itoes — and  eventually 
eliminating  them." 

The  President's  policy  for  eliminating 
gas  lines  and  increasing  gasoline  sup- 
plies will  be  accomplished  by  drawing 
down  on  inventories  tmtil  such  time  as 
shipments  of  oil  from  the  Middle  East 
arrive  to  the  United  States.  This  policy 
has  already  been  implemented  to  some 
extent,  since,  in  February  and  in  March, 
Secretary  Simon  made  available  addi- 
tional supplies  of  gasoline  to  stations 
that  had  exhausted  their  original  month- 
ly allocation.  These  additional  supplies — 
some  352.7  million  gallons  of  gasoline — 
came  from  stocks.  Furthermore,  In 
March,  State  allocations  were  adjusted 
using  inventories,  which  were  thereby 
depleted  by  another  285  million  gallons. 


The  President  has,  in  effect,  told  the 
American  people  that  the  lifting  of  the 
embargo  means  the  end  of  energy  short- 
ages. He  has,  in  effect.  Invited  them  to 
return  to  the  wasteful  consumption  of 
preembargo  days,  restrained  only  by 
lower  speed  limits  and  greater  use  of 
carpools. 

This  policy,  whatever  its  Immediate 
appeal,  can  only  be  described  as  \m- 
realistic  and  irresponsible.  It  is  unrealis- 
tic, because  it  ignores  the  plain  fact  that 
the  coimtry  was  enmeshed  in  serious  fuel 
shortages  even  before  the  embargo  was 
imposed.  It  is  irresponsible  because  it 
rests  on  a  series  of  dangerous  assump- 
tions about  our  reliance  on  Arab  oil: 

First.  It  is  dangerous  to  assume  that 
the  Arabs  will  not  reimpose  the  embargo 
in  some  form. 

Second.  It  is  dangerous  to  assume  that 
the  Arabs  will  produce — either  for  eco- 
nomic or  political  reasons — all  the  oil  we 
would  like. 

Third.  It  is  dangerous  to  assume  that 
we  can  afford,  economically,  to  use  ever 
increasing  amounts  of  cartel-priced  for- 
eign oil. 

While  the  lifting  of  the  Arab  embargo 
promises  to  ease  the  acute  petroleum 
shortages  which  the  Nation  has  experi- 
enced in  recent  months,  chronic  short- 
ages will  persist.  It  is  imperative  that 
the  energy  policies  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  respond  to  this  fact. 
In  particular,  there  are  two  goals  which 
must  be  achieved  if  we  are  to  minimize 
the  adverse  impacts  of  oiur  not  l)eing 
self-sufficient  to  energy.  First,  we  must 
restrain  demand  to  levels  which  can  be 
met  by  available  supplies  of  reasonably 
priced  fuels.  Failure  to  do  so  will  result  in 
the  persistence  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic disruptions  which  we  have  en- 
countered not  just  since  the  embargo 
was  Imposed  in  October,  but  throughout 
the  past  year. 

Our  second  goal  must  be  the  main- 
tenance of  our  petroleum  stocks  at  such 
a  level  as  to  minimize  our  vulnerability 
to  the  efforts  of  those  who  would  again 
attempt  to  use  the  so-called  "oil  weapon" 
against  us.  We  must  continue  to  con- 
serve. We  must  not  draw  down  our 
stocks  of  crude  oil  and  refined  petroleum 
products  imtil  the  means  for  their  re- 
placement are  not  only  promised,  but  are 
on  hand. 

I  fear  that  the  public  pronouncements 
and  stated  intentions  of  the  administra- 
tion guarantee  that  we  will  attain  neither 
of  these  goals.  Indeed,  this  represents 
the  irresponsible  choice  of  an  energy 
policy  for  short-term  politics^  gain  at  the 
expense  of  the  public  Interest. 

From  the  President  down,  the  heaviest 
emphasis  of  the  administration  in  in- 
forming the  American  people  of  our 
energy  posture  has  been  on:  First,  the 
end  of  the  embargo,  and  second,  our  not 
needing  to  ration.  The  impact  of  this 
misplaced  emphasis  Is  already  apparent. 

On  February  14,  the  President  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  declared 
that  the  embargo  would  soon  be  lifted 
and  that  the  back  of  the  energy  crisis 
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had  mysteriously  been  broken.  In  the  fol- 
lowing weeks,  energy  savings — conserva- 
tion— plummeted  from  4  million  iMurels 
a  day  to  2.3  million  barrels  a  day. 

On  February  25,  the  President  implied 
that  the  energy  crisis  had  been  reduced 
to  a  problem.  In  the  following  wetik,  gas- 
oline consiunption  increased  by  jl  mil- 
hon  barrels  a  day.  | 

Tuesday  night  the  Presiderit  an- 
nounced an  end  to  the  Sunday  closings 
which  have  effectively  reduced  gasoline 
consumption  by  more  than  650,000  bar- 
rels a  day.  J 

According  to  the  Oil  Daily,  tke  ban 
"was  considered  one  of  the  most  effective 
curbs  on  gasoline  consumption^"  and 
petroleimi  marketers  feel  Its  llftin(g  to  be 
premature.  One  major  marketer  ex- 
pressed the  fear  that  Sunday  gasoline 
sales,  coupled  with  news  of  the  lifting  of 
the  embargo,  "will  inspire  motorists  to 
return  to  old  wasteful  habits." 

We  cannot  afford  such  relaxation  of 
self-restraint  at  this  Ume.  Even  Iwith  a 
total  relaxation  of  the  Arab  embargo. 
Secretary  Simon  has  testified  thai  a  60- 
to  90-day  period  will  pass  before  tnere  is 
a  return  to  near  normalcy.  He  has  es- 
timated that  the  first  Arab  shipments 
will  not  arrive  until  May  1.  The  National 
Petroleum  Council  study,  "Short-Term 
U.S.  Petroleimi  Outlook,  a  Reappfaisal," 
notes  that —  i 

The  end  of  the  embargo,  assuming  It  Is  ac- 
companied by  an  Increase  In  Arab  oil  pro- 
duction, will  not  be  transmitted  Into  an  Im- 
mediate Increase  in  supply  levels  In  the 
United  States  for  two  main  reasons.  Blrst,  oil 
shipped  from  the  Persian  Gulf  will  require 
over  30  days  to  reach  the  United  States,  and 
the  time  required  to  move  ships  to  tbe  Per- 
Man  Oulf,  load  and  discharge  vessels  may 
almost  double  this  time.  Second,  product  Im- 
ports to  the  United  States  derived  from  em- 
bargoed crude  require  additional  tixat  for 
refining  and  associated  intermediate  dis- 
charge, processing,  locMllng  and  shipment  on 
th«  way  to  the  United  States.  All  stocks 
reaching  the  United  States  must  be  handled 
one  or  more  times  before  reaching  ti^e  con- 
sumer. Consequently,  the  embargo's  effect 
will  last  substantially  beyond  Its  lifting 
date. 

Given  this  delay,  given  the  increased 
cmisumptlon  that  will  Inevitably  result 
from  the  President's  stated  policy,  how 
will  the  shortage  be  covered?  The  answer 
to  that  question  Is  clear:  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  coounltted  the  Na- 
tion to  a  policy  of  inventory  draw-down, 
regardless  of  the  consequences. 

To  make  up  this  shortfall  by  drawing 
down  Inventories  Is  a  diaastrous  policy. 
Current  inventories  of  crule  oil  and  re- 
fined products  are  as  follows : 

MiUion 
barrels 

Crude  oil  and  condensate 240.4 

Gasoline   344 

EMstUlates    146.7 

Residual  44.3 

Of  these,  a  certain  mininrniTw  cannot  be 
used,  since  they  are  iRxAlng  stocks,  that 
Is,  must  be  kept  in  refineries  and  pipe- 
lines to  make  the  distribution  system 
work.  Estimated  minimum  working 
stocks  are  as  follows: 


MUlion 
barrels 

Crude  Oil 220 

Gaaollne  204 

Distillates 101 

Residual   40 

The  only  stock  actually  available  for 
use,  therefore,  are  the  seasonal  and  buff- 
er stocks,  represented  by  the  difference 
between  total  and  working  inventories. 
Given  current  levels  of  demand,  these 
represent  but  a  few  days'  supply.  Assum- 
ing a  poetembargo  shortage  of  1.2  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day,  gasoline  stocks,  for 
example,  can  provide  but  a  17-day 
supply.  Even  if  we  were  to  make  as  much 
gasoline  as  possible  from  crude  stocks  and 
uistillate,  this  supply  could  only  be 
stretched  to  last  34  days. 

The  National  Petroleum  Council  has 
also  recommended  against  the  option  of 
drawing  down  stocks.  A  Council  report 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior on  February  26,  1974,  emphasized 
that— 

It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  it  would  be  in 
the  national  interest  to  follow  this  course  of 
action.  These  Inventories  at  present  levels 
provide  us  with  a  modest  cushion  against 
unforeseeable  but  potential  additional  re- 
ductions In  energy  supplies  or  greater  than 
expected  requirements.  A  renewal  of  hostil- 
ities in  the  Middle  East  or  other  political 
events  which  could  threaten  our  supplies 
from  that  part  of  the  world  Is  an  ever  present 
possibility.  Moreover,  there  Is  no  assurance 
that  we  will  continue  to  receive  current  im- 
port volumes  from  traditional  Western  Hem- 
isphere suppliers  .  .  . 

In  short,  rational  U.S.  energy  policies  might 
well  dictate  the  maintenance  of  more  than 
a  bare  minimum  working  level  of  hiventorles. 

Because  of  the  Arab  embargo  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1974.  the  gap  between 
supplies  and  unconstrained  demand; 
that  is,  with  no  voluntary  conservation 
measures — was  estimated  by  FEO  to  be 
2.7  million  barrels  a  day.  Yet,  even  with 
a  total  restoration  of  Mideast  shipments 
to  the  United  States,  unrestrained  de- 
mand in  the  second  quarter  of  1974  still 
cannot  be  satisfied.  The  President  has 
acknowledged  that  our  postembargo 
shortage  for  the  second  quarter  will  be 
about  5  to  8  percent.  Since  estimated 
normal  demand  for  petroleum  for  the 
second  quarter  of  1974  is  17.5  miUion  bar- 
rels a  day,  our  expected  postembargo 
shortfall  wUl  be  somewhere  between  0.875 
and  1.4  million  barrels  a  day. 

The  President  has  called  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  "our  voluntary  program  of 
carpooling  and  also  of  slower  driving" 
as  the  means  of  filling  that  shortage.  Yet, 
by  leading  the  public  to  believe  the  crisis 
is  past,  the  President  has  consciously  or 
imconsciously  destroyed  the  Incentive  for 
voluntary  conservation.  A  trend  toward 
Increased  consumption  has  already  been 
observed  by  the  Federal  Energy  Office, 
^hlch  observed  in  its  weekly  Petroleum 
Situation  Report  of  March  15 : 

Driven  may  be  reluctant  to  conserve  gaso- 
line If  it  la  readily  avaUable. 

By  encouraging  the  depletion  of  in- 
ventories in  anticipation  of  an  MnUfnitii<^ 
infliiz  of  Arab  oil,  the  President  Is  taking 
a  significant  and  unacc^table  risk.  The 


extent  of  our  Inventories  affects  our  fu- 
ture bargaining  power  with  oil  producers, 
particularly  the  Arab  oil  producers.  The 
"oil  weapon"  proved  to  be  an  Ineffective 
tool  against  the  United  States  precisely 
because  we  had  a  conservation  and  allo- 
cation program  that  insured  we  would 
not  run  out  of  oil,  though  we  might  nm 
short.  Now  the  President  proposes  to 
turn  from  conservation  to  consumption 
at  the  expense  of  our  vital  reserves, 
thereby  assuring  that  in  60  to  90  days, 
we  will  be  even  more  vulnerable  to  the 
impact  of  an  oil  cutoff  than  we  were  at 
the  time  of  the  October  war. 

We  ought  not  to  place  ourselves  in  this 
damaging  position  on  the  basis  of  vague 
assurances  and  delphic  pronouncements 
from  the  Arab  oil  ministers.  The  Amer- 
ican people  do  not  want  long  lines  at  the 
gas  pump;  but  they  want  even  less  to 
mortgage  the  Nations  freedom  of  action 
to  the  whim  of  a  handful  of  oil  ministers. 
By  increasing  our  dependence  on  the 
flow  of  Arab  oil,  the  President  not  only 
diminishes  our  abihty  to  withstand  tlie 
pressures  of  a  renewed  embargo,  but  by 
so  doing  invitee  its  reimposition. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
not  in  the  Chamber  for  all  of  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington,  but  I 
would  not  want  to  have  missed  this  op- 
portimity  to  commend  him  for  the  ex- 
traordinarily fine  leadership  he  has  given 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  this 
energy  field,  and  also  to  ask  the  admin- 
istration to  heed  carefully  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Nothing  would  be  more  disastrous  to 
this  country  than  to  get  into  a  euphoric 
feeling  that  all  is  well,  or  that  we  are  not 
really  in  too  serious  dlfSiculty,  because 
the  Arabs  have  lifted  the  oil  embargo. 

We  all  hope  that  they  wUl  continue  to 
maintain  the  end  of  the  embargo,  but  we 
cannot  be  sure  of  that.  They  have  made 
it  clear  that  it  is  a  political  weapon,  and 
if  things  should  go  amiss  in  the  Middle 
East — and  there  are  many  reasons  to  be- 
lieve this  coiild  happen,  though  we  hope 
and  pray  it  will  not — again  we  will  face 
the  embargo,  our  inventories  will  be 
drawn  down,  and  things  will  be  worse 
than  they  were  in  January  and  February 
of  this  year. 

So  once  again  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, characteristically,  in  terms  of 
his  fine  leadership,  is  serving  warning 
that  all  is  not  well,  and  that  the  admin- 
istration should  be  concentrating  in 
every  possible  way  to  fulfill  what  was 
declared  to  be  Its  desire  for  our  relative 
Independence  and  self-su£Qciency  in  the 
energy  field.  The  Senator  is  going  to  have 
my  help,  as  he  has  on  every  measure  he 
has  brought  before  this  body.  The  Joint 
Economic  Committee  has  made  a  study 
of  this  matter,  and  in  its  recent  report  to 
Congress  has  emphasized  the  very  point 
the  Senator  from  Washington  is  making: 
that  the  problem  is  still  with  us,  and  that 
the  need  for  long-term  research,  develop- 
ment, and  exploration  continues  to  be  a 
major  item  on  the  national  agenda. 
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Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
Just  observe  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  been  a  tower 
of  strength  in  the  long  and  hectic  battle, 
especially  over  the  last  year,  that  we 
have  had  on  this  whole  question  of 
energy.  I  am  most  grateful  to  him  for  his 
solid  support  and  his  keen  imderstand- 
ing  of  the  true  facts  as  they  have  existed 
and  as  the  problem  faces  us  in  the  future. 

I  must  say  that  what  disturbs  me  at 
the  present  moment  is  that  we  are,  in- 
deed, skating  on  thin  ice,  as  one  is 
reminded  that  a  year  ago  at  this  time, 
with  the  oil  still  coming  in,  we  were 
facing  a  cnmch. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Exactly. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  And  that  last  summer, 
with  ths  oil  still  coming  in,  people  had 
to  wait  in  lines  for  gasoline. 

In  sum,  then,  what  is  going  on  here 
at  the  moment  is  drawing  down  our 
reserves,  actually,  to  a  point  where,  by 
early  summer,  they  will  be  less  than  they 
were  a  year  ago,  so  that  if  something 
happens — and  the  temptation  could  be 
great  if  our  reserves  are  very  low — that 
would  cut  off  our  supply,  we  would  be 
worse  off  than  we  have  been  heretofore. 

I  again  thank  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  for  his  most  effective  help 
in  this  big  problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Allen).  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  has  expired.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business? 


has  the  chief  executive  responsibility  for 
Colonial  Williamsburg. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


THE    DEATH    OP    WILLIAMSBURG'S 
KENNETH  CHORLEY 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, Kenneth  Chorley,  the  president  of 
Colonial  Williamsburg  for  23  years, 
died  last  week. 

Mr.  Chorley  was  a  preservationist  and 
a  conservationist.  He  was  for  many  years 
a  close  associate  of  Jolm  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jr.,  whD  started  the  restoration  of 
Williamsburg. 

Mr.  Chorley  once  said  that  America's 
thirst  for  the  inspiration  of  Williams- 
burg was  greater  than  anyone  knew. 

Indeed,  America's  thirst  for  Williams- 
burg has  been  very  great. 

I  think  America  needs  today  very 
much  the  inspiration  of  Williamsburg 
and  the  spirit  of  WUliamsburg.  I  do  not 
know  of  anything  that  our  country 
really  needs  more  than  for  the  American 
people,  in  this  grave  time  in  our  history, 
to  look  back  on  the  events  which  took 
place  in  Williamsburg,  Va.,  nearly  20C 
years  ago. 

It  was  at  that  time  that  those  men  who 
brought  about  the  American  Revolution 
dedicated  themselves,  their  lives,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor  to  bring 
about  liberty  and  free  government  to  this 
coimtry. 

Colonial  Williamsburg,  I  feel,  has  been 
an  inspiration  to  this  coimtry,  and  Ken- 
neth Chorley,  together  with  the  late  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  deserves  special  trib- 
ute for  the  restoration  of  Williamsburg. 

Mr.  Chorley  retired  as  president  in 
1958.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  very  able 
person,  Mr.  Carlyle  Humelsine,  who  now 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"yRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
11:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Subsequently,  this  order  was  modified 
to  provide  for  the  Senate  to  convene  at 
12  noon  tomorrow.) 


COMMUNICATIONS     FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  commimi- 
cation  and  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 
Proposed  Supplemental  Appkopriatiok,  1974, 

FOR  Flood  Control,  Mississippi  River  and 

TRiBurAEiES  (S.  Doc.  No.  93-67) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  pn^osed  sup- 
plemental apprt^riation  for  the  fiscal  year 
1974,  in  the  amount  of  $100,000,000  for  Flood 
Control,  Mississippi  River  and  Tributaries 
(with  an  accompanying  paper).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 
Report  on  Approval  of  Loan  to  Chugach 

Electric    Association,    Inc.,    Anchorage, 

Alaska 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
the  approval  of  a  loan  to  the  Chugach  Elec- 
tric Association,  Inc.,  of  Anchorage,  Alaska,  to 
be  used  for  the  financing  of  certain  genera- 
tion and  transmission  facilities  (with  accom- 
panying papers) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

Listing  of  Contract  Award  Dates 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  list- 
ing of  contract  award  dates,  for  the  period 
March  15  to  June  14,  1974  (vsrlth  an  accom- 
panying report).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Militaey  Manpower  Training 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
MUitary  Manpower  Training  Report,  for  fiscal 
year  1974  (with  an  accompanying  report). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Proposed  Legislation  From  General 
Services  Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended 
(with  an  accompanying  paper).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

Proposed  Legislation  From  Secretary  of 
Transportation 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  conserve  energy  by  providing  tem- 
porary relief  from  restrictions  on  sizes  and 
weights  of  motor  vehicle  using  the  Interstate 
System  (with  an  accompanying  paper).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 


lation to  amend  the  Federal  Railroad  Safety 
Act  of  1970,  and  other  related  acts  to  au- 
thorize additional  appropriations,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  From  Department 
of  the  Interior 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  protect  Federal  mine  inspectors 
in  the  performance  of  their  oflBcial  respon- 
siblUties  (with  an  accompanying  paper). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Report  on  Suwanee  River,  Georgia 
AND  Florida 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  Suwanee  River,  in 
the  States  of  Georgia  and  Florida  (with  an 
accompanying  report).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  on  Extraordinary  Contractual  Ac- 
tions To  Facilitate  the  National  Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (InstaUations  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  Ex- 
traordinary Contractual  Actions  To  Facili- 
tate the  National  Defense,  for  the  calendar 
year  1973  (with  an  accompanying  report). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  of  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  repcrt  of  that  Commis- 
sion, for  the  period  May  14,  1973  to  June  30, 
1973  (with  an  accompanying  report).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

Proposed  Legislation  From  Environmental 
Protection  Agency 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  United 
States  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  be  cited  as  the  "Clean  Air  Amendments  of 
1974"  (with  accompanying  papers) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  Ih?  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore : 
A  Joint  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare : 

"House  Joint  Memorial  No.  25 
'A  Joint  memorial  to  the  Honorable  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  a.ssembled,  and  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  representing  the 
State  of  Idaho  In  the  Congress 
"We,  your  Memorialists,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senate  of  the  State  of  Idaho 
assembled  in  the  Second  Regular  Session  of 
the  Forty-second  Idaho  Legislature,  do  hereby 
respectfully  represent  that : 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  now  considering  amendments  to  the 
program  which  provides  impact  aid  intended 
originally  to  compensate  school  districts  for 
children  of  federal  employees  In  their  areas: 
and 

"Whereas,  the  original  concept  of  the  Im- 
pact aid  funds  is  no  longer  consistent  with 
state  fvmdlng  policies  because  these  policies 
now  recognize  local  efforts  and  resources  and 
Include  these  factors  in  the  state  support 
formula:  and 

"Whereas,  the  provisions  of  PX.  874  pre- 
clude consideration  of  federal  Impact  aid  In 
the  equalization  formula  for  school  funding, 
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with  the  consequence  that  such  aid  pr>vides 
an  xin warranted  boniis  to  certain  8cho<a  dis- 
tricts by  Increasing  their  funding  capacity 
far  above  the  equalized  level  provided  by 
6tate  aid  for  all  other  school  dlstrtcti  and 
"Whereas,  the  present  Impact  aid  criteria, 
mandated  by  federal  law,  makes  It  Impassible 
for  the  states  to  Implement  an  equalized 
Stat*  aid  formula  recognizing  the  legitimate 
local  resource  base. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  thii  Sec- 
ond Regular  Session  of  the  Porty-seconi  |  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Idaho,  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  conciMTlng, 
that  we  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  adopt  legislation  now  pending 
which  would  remove  the  prohibition  <»  in- 
clusion of  Impact  aid  in  the  calculatltn  of 
state  equalizing  school  aid. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Represenutlves  be,  a)  id  he 
Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  foi  ward 
copies  of  this  Memorial  to  the  PresidQQt  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  Hoi  ee  of 
Representatives  of  Congress  and  the  Itena- 
tors  and  Representatives  repre8entln(  the 
State  of  Idaho  In  the  Congress." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Congras  of 
Micronesia.  Referred  to  the  Commits  e  on 
Appropriations: 

"HoDSE  Joint  REsoLtrrioN  No.  87,  3D.  1 
"A    house    Joint    resolution    requesting    the 

Congress  of  the  United  States  of  An  erica 
,  to  enact  legislation  appropriating  iiddl- 
1     tlonal  funds  to  cover  certain  deficiencies 

and  capital  Improvement  programs  during 

fiscal  year  1974 

"Whereas,  by  Public  Law  93-111.  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America  au- 
thorized the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pjciflc 
Islands  an  appropriation  ceUing  of  $60  mil- 
lion (excluding  the  Economic  Development 
Lo«n  Fund)  and  'such  sums  as  are  nices- 
sary.  but  not  to  exceed'  $10  million  for  sach 
of  Fiscal  Years  1974  and  1975  'to  offsesi  re- 
ductions in,  or  the  termination  of,  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  or  other  funds  made 
available  to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  pjcific 
Islands  by  other  Federal  agencies';  and 

"Whereas,  the  amount  of  $56,886.0oi^  ex- 
cluding funds  for  the  Economic  DevelopAient 
Loan  Fund,  which  has  been  approve<l  for 
the  Trust  Territory  for  Fiscal  Year  l^f4  is 
well  below  the  $60  million  ceUlng  authoilzed 
and  does  not  offset  reductions  in,  or  the 
termination  of.  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams or  other  funds  that  wUl  be  loit  to 
the  Trust  Territory  diiring  the  same  Iscal 
year,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Trust  Tl»rrl- 
tory  Is  authorized  a  further  amount  of  $10 
million  to  compensate  for  these  categoflcal 
assistance  funds  being  phased  out;  and 

"Whereas,  the  world-wide  energy  crisis,  and 
general  Increase  in  the  cost  of  construction 
materials  and  supplies  and  public  works  win 
prove  detrimental  to  the  accomplishment  of 
many  operations,  programs,  and  objectives 
by  slowing  down  and  in  some  instances  oam- 
pletely  halting  capital  Improvement  con- 
struction, unless  additional  funds  become 
available  with  which  to  continue  these  jro- 
grams;  now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repreamt- 
atlves  of  the  Fifth  Congress  of  Mlcroixsia, 
Second  Regular  Session,  1974,  the  Senate 
concurring,  that  the  Congress  of  the  U^ted 
States  of  America  be  and  is  hereby  res 
fully  requested  and  urged  to  enact  1 
tion  appropriating  $3,114,000,  which 
blned  with  $56,866,000,  excluding  the 
for  the  Economic  Development  Loan 
previously  approved,  equals  the  regulal 

thorlzed  ceiling  of  $60  million  and  fu_ 

appropriating  the  sum  of  $938,000  oil  the 
additional  $10  million  categorical  assisttknce 
authorization  'to  offset  reductions  in.  o^the 
termination    of.    Federal    grant-in-aid  ilpro- 
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grama   or   other   funds   made   available   by 
other  Federal  agencies';  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  Joint  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  Congress,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  of  the  said  Senate,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  the  said  House,  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  Chairman  of  the 
House  Conmilttee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
United  States  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  to  the  High  Commissioner." 


REPORTS  OF  COMAflTTEE 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  AXXEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  1 1873.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  encourage  and  assist 
the  several  States  in  carrying  out  a  program 
of  animal  health  research  (Rept.  No.  93- 
751). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Stennis.  Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  Sparkman, 
Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Helms,  and  Mr.  Ful- 

BRIGHT)  : 

S.  3231.  A  bui  to  provide  indemnity  pay- 
ment to  poultry  and  egg  producers  and 
processors.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  3232.  A  bill  to  be  cited  as  the  "Real 
Estate  Settlement  Costs  Act  of  1974".  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.    3233.    A    bill    for    the   relief   of   certain 
individuals  formerly  employed  by  Nationwide 
Pood  Service  In  the  U.S.  Senate  Restaurant. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Metcalf, 
Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Church, 
Mr.  Haskell.  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  John- 
ston, and  Mr.  Cook)  : 
S.  3234.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  vigorous  Fed- 
eral program  or  research  and  development  to 
assure  the  utilization  of  solar  energy  as  a 
major  source  for  our  national  energy  needs, 
to  provide  for  the  development  of  suitable 
incentives  for  rapid  commercial  use  of  solar 
technology  and  to  establish  an  Office  of  Solar 
Energy   Research    in    the   U.S.   Government. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  by  unanimous  consent. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG : 
S.  3235.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  SUmp 
Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  the  administration 
of  food  stamp  programs  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions,  and   for  other   purposes.   Referred   to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
S.  3236.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gbalam 
Reza  Padash  and  his  wife,  Homa  Ghasem- 
shahl  Padash.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cotton)   (by  request) : 
S.   3237.   A  bill   to  amend   the   Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  to  assure  that 


rates  are  compensatory,  to  allow  more  flexi- 
bility m  establishing  rates,  to  faclUtate  the 
abandonment  of  uneconomic  rail  lines,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  assist  in  the  financing 
of  rail  transportation  and  to  develop  a  rolling 
stock  scheduling  and  control  system.  Re- 
f erred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
By  Mr.  BENTSEN : 
S.  3238.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  restrict  the  aythorlty 
for  inspection  of  tax  returns  and  the  dis- 
closure of  information  contained  therein,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Clark)  : 
S.  3239.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  AcU  in 
order  to  authorize  the  use  of  certain  funds  to 
purchase  agricultural  commodities  for  dis- 
tribution to  schools  and  other  eligible  out- 
lets, to  Increase  the  appropriation  authoriza- 
tion for  nonfood  assistance  funds,  and  to 
provide  additional  financial  assistance  to  the 
special  milk  program.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  COOK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Baker) : 
S.  3240.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  Ux 
on  the  amounts  paid  for  communication 
services  shall  not  apply  to  the  amount  of  the 
State  and  local  taxes  paid  for  such  services. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS 


By  Mr.  EASTLAND  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr. 
Sparkman,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr. 
Helms,  and  Mr.  FVlbright)  : 

S.  3231.  A  bill  to  provide  indemnity 
payment  to  poultry  and  egg  producers 
and  processors.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  for  myself,  Mr.  Stennis, 
Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Ervin, 
Mr.  Helms,  and  Mr.  Pulbricht,  the  biU 
would  indemnify  poultry  and  egg  pro- 
ducers and  processors  who  must  remove 
their  products  from  commercial  mar- 
kets because  the  products  contain  resi- 
dues of  chemicals  registered  and  ap- 
proved for  use  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  innocent  producer  and  proc- 
essor would  be  indemnified,  but  not  those 
who  willfully  fail  to  follow  procedures 
prescribed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  discovery  of 
dieldren  in  chickens  in  two  broiler  opera- 
tions in  Mississippi  this  past  week.  I  want 
to  commend  the  personnel  of  our  Poul- 
try Inspection  Service  in  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  their  imme- 
diate discovery  of  this  banned  chemical. 
It  insured  the  protection  of  our  consum- 
ers' health  and  will  reduce  the  financial 
losses  to  our  broiler  producers  and  proc- 
essors. I  further  commend  the  Depart- 
ment for  intensifjring  the  inspection 
procedures  nationwide  to  insure  that 
this  is  only  a  local  problem.  Their  ef- 
forts will  assure  the  consumer  that  all 
poultry  in  the  meat  counter  is  whole- 
some and  healthful.  We  can  buy  and 
eat  poultry  with  confidence. 

It  is  tragic  that  this  incident 
occurred,  and  I  hope  it  is  only  an  in- 
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cldent  I  am  proud  of  the  response  of 
the  producers  and  processors  Involved. 
They  and  our  Mississippi  secretary  of 
agriculture  and  commerce  came  imme- 
diately to  Washington  to  appeal  for  help 
to  contain  the  problem,  to  determine  Its 
origin  and  to  eliminate  it. 

I  want  to  thank  the  ofiBcials  in  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  their  co- 
operation and  consideration.  They  not 
only  met  with  our  people  on  Friday  to 
understand  the  problem,  but  worked 
Saturday  and  Simday  to  determine  a 
solution.  EPA  oCQcials  are  on  the  groimd 
to  approve  methods  of  destroying  and 
disposing  of  the  contaminated  carcasses. 
EPA  and  USDA  laboratories  and  person- 
nel have  been  made  available  to  expedite 
the  testing  of  the  flock  samples  to  see 
that  wholesome  birds  go  to  market  and 
contaminated  birds  are  destroyed.  This 
Is  as  it  should  be. 

ITiey  are  also  cooperating  to  assure 
that  current  supplies  of  feed  are  pure. 
Our  people  can  rest  assured  that  they 
have  the  purest  and  freshest  food  supply 
in  the  world  because  of  these  dedicated 
public  servants  and  concerned  and  re- 
sponsible producers. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  asking  In 
this  bill  is  not  new.  We  have  a  history  of 
helping  those  who  are  the  victims  of  cir- 
cumstances beyond  their  contol.  We  have 
been  generous  with  those  who  have  suf- 
fered loss  from  natural  dlsastess.  We 
have  assisted  Individual  homeowners  who 
have  suffered  loss  from  floods,  tornadoes, 
and  other  natural  forces.  We  have  as- 
sisted our  foreign  neighbors  under  siml- 
lA  circumstances.  Including  drought  and 
famine.  We  Indemnify  farmers  for  ani- 
mal disease  losses  such  as  bangs  in  cattle, 
cholera  in  hogs,  and  Newcastle  disease 
In  poultry  where  the  animal  must  be  de- 
stroyed. 

We  also  Indemnify  our  beekeepers 
when  their  colonies  are  killed  or  depleted 
by  insecticides.  We  have  indemnified  our 
dalnrmen  when  insecticides  infected  the 
milk  through  their  feed,  and  cows.  All  of 
these  things  are  done  In  the  spirit  of 
American  concern  for  the  unfortunate, 
and  to  keep  its  food  supply  abundant. 

Mr.  President,  the  poultry  industry  is 
Important  to  our  Nation.  It  might  sur- 
prise you  that  the  week  of  March  16  this 
year  over  63.5  million  chicks  were  placed 
In  broiler  houses  across  our  country.  Over 
S  million,  or  about  8  percent  of  these, 
were  in  Mississippi.  The  broiler  indus- 
try will  provide  over  8  billion  poimds  of 
nutritious,  delicious,  high-protein  meat 
to  our  consumers  this  year,  and  at  rea- 
sonable prices  during  this  period  of  in- 
flation. Any  substantial  injury  to  the 
poultry  industry  could  adversely  affect 
our  meat  supply  and  exert  tremendous 
pressure  on  meat  prices. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  proposing 
in  this  bill  is  nothing  new — rather  it  is 
a  continuation  of  established  policy.  It 
would  cover  only  the  losses  sustained 
while  operating  under  normal  and  ac- 
cepted procedures  with  confidence  in  the 
purity  of  supplies  in  the  marketplace. 
It  will  protect  against  losses  from  the  un- 


usual, unexpected  residues  of  chemicals 
regulated  by  the  Federal  Oovemment.  It 
will  not  pay  for  willful  failure  to  follow 
Government  requirements. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  will  encour- 
age poiiltry  producers  over  the  Nation  to 
produce  a  higher  quality  product — it  will 
encourage  them  to  report  quickly  any 
imusual  circumstance  or  condition  that 
might  be  a  threat  to  the  purity  of  oxir 
food  chain. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  would  termi- 
nate with  the  present  farm  bill,  includ- 
ing the  bee  indemnity  program,  and  be 
reviewed  along  with  all  other  farm  pro- 
grams as  to  future  need. 

Mr.  President,  the  sponsors  of  this  bill 
are  simply  asking  for  equal  treatment 
of  this  important  segment  of  our  food 
supply.  I  urge  its  early  consideration  and 
passage. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  3232.  A  bill  to  be  cited  as  the  "Real 
Estate  Settlement  Costs  Act  of  1974."  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

CLOSING  COST  REFORM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  I  am  Introducing  today,  will  accom- 
plish several  needed  reforms  on  behalf 
of  the  family  which  is  purchasing  or 
hopes  to  purchase  a  home.  First  of  all,  it 
provides  an  alternative  approach  to  the 
problem  of  exorbitant  costs  charged  to 
consumers  incident  to  the  purchase  of  a 
home.  It  also  attempts  to  simplify  the 
mathematical  problem  which  confronts 
the  borrower  in  shopping  for  a  mortgage 
loan,  by  limiting  the  number  and  kinds 
of  charges  which  can  be  imposed  by  a 
lender.  By  forbidding  the  charging  of 
points  and  fees,  it  also  lowers  the  bar- 
riers to  homeownershlp  for  many  fami- 
lies who  have  the  steady  income  needed 
to  meet  monthly  mortgage  payments  but 
who  lack  the  accumulated  cash  to  pay 
large  front  end  fees  at  the  time  of 
purchase. 

The  facts  about  consumer  exploitation 
in  the  area  of  closing  costs  have  been 
known  to  this  Congress  for  some  time. 
The  costs  of  many  services  in  connection 
with  the  purchase  and  financing  of  a 
home  are  grossly  inflated,  and  frequently 
the  home  buyer  is  required  to  purchase 
services  which  are  totally  unnecessary. 
Competition  is  carried  out  between  serv- 
ice providers  not  by  offering  the  con- 
sumer a  better  service  or  a  better  price 
but  by  means  of  referrals  from  other  pro- 
viders. To  encourage  referrals,  competi- 
tors depend  on  a  system  of  commissions, 
free  meals  and  entertainment,  and  some- 
times just  plain  kickbacks.  The  costs  of 
this  referral  system  are  inevitably  added 
to  the  home  buyer's  bill.  Price  fixing  in 
various  forms  is  facilitated  by  profes- 
sional associations  and  often  by  State 
laws  designed  to  protect  the  incomes  of 
these  professions. 

Against  this  array  of  economic  power, 
the  typical  home  buyer  is  helpless.  As  a 
person  who  will  be  in  the  home  buying 
market  only  once  or  a  few  times  in  his 
lifetime,  he  lacks  the  sophistication  to 
know   which   services   are   exorbitantly 


priced  and  which  are  really  unnecessary, 
and  even  where  he  does  sense  that  some- 
thing is  wrong,  he  usually  will  lack  the 
bargaining  power  to  do  anything  about 
his  situation.  Faced  with  a  tight  housing 
market  and  a  tight  mortgage  market,  the 
consumer  will  generally  find  that  he  has 
no  choice  but  to  accept  the  terms  which 
the  industry  has  imposed  on  him. 

Last  session  I  introduced  a  bill,  S. 
2288,  to  deal  with  the  closing  cost  prob- 
lem. The  earlier  bill  would  require  tml- 
form  settlement  statements  and  advance 
disclosure  of  settlement  costs,  and  would 
proliibit  kickbacks  and  other  unearned 
payments  to  providers  of  settlement  serv- 
ices. Its  main  thrust,  however,  is  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  establish  maxi- 
mum allowable  charges  for  services  pro- 
vided in  connection  with  all  federally 
related  mortgage  loans.  While  the  pro- 
posed regulation  has  been  criticized  as 
extreme,  it  may  well  be  that  such  strong 
action  is  necessary  to  finally  solve  this 
recurrent  consumer  problem. 

However,  alternative  meaningful  ap- 
proaches to  the  problem  also  merit  dis- 
cussion and  for  tills  reason  I  have  Intro- 
duced the  present  bill.  The  bill  would  re- 
quire that  in  any  case  involving  a  feder- 
ally related  mortgage  loan,  the  lender 
shall  pay  for  all  costs  involved  in  the  set- 
tlement of  the  loan.  I  Introduced  a  some- 
what similar  bill  2I2  years  ago,  but  be- 
cause consumer  representatives  at  that 
time  expressed  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
such  a  law  would  be  adequate  to  protect 
the  Interests  of  the  home  buyer,  I  was 
persuaded  to  adopt  the  regulatory  ap- 
proach exemplified  by  S.  2288.  More  re- 
cently, however,  a  number  of  legal 
scholars  and  consumer  spokesmen  have 
testified  in  favor  of  lender  payment  of 
settlement  costs  as  a  solution  to  this 
serious  consumer  problem.  Because  of 
this  change  in  climate,  and  because  I 
have  always  felt  that  the  lender  pay- 
ment approach  is  preferable,  on  grounds 
of  simplicity  and  administrative  effi- 
ciency, to  the  regulatory  approach,  I 
have  introduced  the  present  bill. 

The  requirement  that  mortgage  lend- 
ers pay  all  closing  costs  should  lead  to 
lower  aggregate  closing  costs  for  several 
reasons.  Lenders,  because  of  their  greater 
experience  and  sophistication  in  the 
home  buying  field,  are  in  a  better  posi- 
tion than  the  borrower  to  know  when 
services  are  really  necessary  and  when 
economies  could  be  achieved  without  any 
danger  to  the  protection  of  the  borrower 
or  lender.  Because  they  will  purchase 
these  services  in  large  quantities,  lenders 
will  be  in  a  far  better  position  than  bor- 
rowers to  bargain  for  better  terms.  Tlie 
lender  is  also  in  a  better  position  than 
the  tjTJical  borrower  to  imderstand  the 
effect  of  local  law  or  cusiom  in  raising 
the  price  of  settlement  services,  and  to 
exert  pressure  to  bring  about  reforms. 
However,  the  ability  of  the  lender  to 
economize  on  settlement  services  will  be 
lost  if  the  lender  can  simply  turn  aroimd 
and  charge  an  additional  fee  to  the  bor- 
rower which  represents  the  costs  of  the 
services  purchased  on  the  borrower's  ac- 
coimt.  If  the  lender  is  to  be  motivated 
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to  use  his  knowledge  and  bargiining 
power    to    lower    settlement    costai    the 
lender  must  be  required  to  treat  jthese 
charges  as  part  of  the  costs  of  caj 
on  his  business,  and  to  recover  th 
at  all,  only  as  part  of  the  overall 
charge  which  the  borrower  pays 
loan,  in  much  the  same  way  th 
lender  recovers  its  manpower,  equi 
and  other  operating  costs.  In  o: 
insure  motivation  on  the  part  w   -— 
lender  to   bargain  for  better  raits  on 
closing  related  service,  the  bill  forbf  Is  the 
lender  to  charge  any  fees  or  discount 
points  in  addition  to  the  interest)  rate, 
and  thus  prevents  a  direct  passing  on  of 
costs  to  the  borrower.  The  elimination  of 
points  and  fees  has  other  advantajtes  as 
well.  When  the  price  of  a  loan  jfe  ex- 
pressed as  a  single  fee  instead  |of    a 
morass  of  points,  fees,  and  rates,  thit  pro- 
spective borrower  will  be  much  better 
able  to  tell  which  lender  is  offeriit  the 
most  advantageous  terms.  Secon^T  the 
elimination  of  front-end  fees  and!  the 
amortization  of  all  home  buying  [costs 
over  the  term  of  the  mortgage  loaa  will 
eliminate  an  important  financial  bfrrier 
to  homeownership  for  many  famlli( 
The  approach  to  the  closing  cost 
lem  which  I  have  proposed  toda. 
discussed  recently  at  hearings  befo 
Housing    Subcommittee    of    the 
Banking  and  Currency  Commit  . 
that  time,  several  consumer  adv. 

expressed  a  preference  for  the  app,„ 

favored  in  the  present  bill— that  il  the 
payment  of  closing  costs  by  the  mortgage 
lender.    One    of    these    speakers,    Alan 
Morrison  of  Pubhc   Citizen,  Inc.,  sug- 
gested that  in  some  States,  the  rest  at  of 
requiring  all  costs  to  be  incorporalj^d  in 
the  mortgage  interest  rate  may  lie  to 
bring  the  interest  rate  into  conflict  with 
Interest  limits  imposed  by  State  ilsury 
laws.  In  such  cases  It  may  be  necqisary 
for  Federal  law  to  override  the  iftate 
limits.  As  Mr.  Morrison  pointed  out,  this 
result  Is  not  as  radical  as  it  seems  atj  iflrst 
blush,  since  as  a  matter  of  fact  lenders 
already    routinely    Ignore    State    Usury 
limits,  with  the  blessing  of  the  court!,  by 
charging  various  fees  and  points  in  addi- 
tion to  the  maximum  allowable  rale  of 
interest.  The  whole  system,  in  sholt.  Is 
irrational  and  deceptive.  However 
not  yet  ready  to  say  that  this  matt, 
quires  Federal  action  as  part  of  the 
Ing  cost  bill,  although  I  think  it  is  a 
ter  which  the  committee  should  ex 
in  its  deliberations. 

The  approach  of  this  bill,  req 
the  payment  of  closing  costs  by  the  u 
gage  lender,  offers  an  administrat-civ 
simple  and  efficient  way  to  meetf  the 
problem   of   exorbitant   or  unnece^ary 
costs  which  are  now  frequently  imp 
on   the  helpless  homebuying  publ 
hope  the  Senate  will  give  it  very  se 
consideration. 
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tirement,  on  behalf  of  certain  persons 
currently  or  previously  employed  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  Restaurant. 

Over  the  past  three  decades,  the  man- 
agement of  the  Senate  restaurants  has 
been  passed  from  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  to  the  Nationwide  Food  Service 
and  then  back  to  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol.  In  this  process,  some  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate  have  been  un- 
fairly treated.  I  hope  that  this  bUl  wiU 
rectify  the  oversight. 


>  By  Mr.  HUMPHREY : 

S.  3233.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  ceilaln 
Individuals  formerly  employed  by  Na- 
tionwide Food  Service  in  the  U.S.  Sei  ate 
Restaurant.  Referred  to  the  Commftee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  j in- 
troduce and  send  to  the  desk  a  bill  re- 
lating to  the  determination  of  credigLble 
service  with  respect  to  civil  servlcefre- 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr. 
Mbtcalp,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Hat- 
field.  Mr.   Church.   Mr.    Has- 
kell. Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Johns- 
ton, and  Mr.  Cook)  : 
S.  3234.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  vigorous 
Federal  program  of  research  and  devel- 
opment to  assure  the  utUization  of  solar 
energy  as  a  major  source  for  our  national 
energy  needs,  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment   of   suitable   incentives   for   rapid 
commercial  use  of  solar  technology  and 
to  estabUsh  an  Office  of  Solar  Energy 
Research  in  the  U.S.  Government.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  by  unanimous  consent. 

SOLAK    ENEKCT    RESEABCH    ACT    OF    1974 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  to- 
day I  am  introducing  for  myself  and  sev- 
eral colleagues  the  Solar  Energy  Re- 
search Act  of  1974. 

This  measure  Is  cosponsored  by  Sen- 
ators Jackson,  Fannin,  Metcalf,  Bible, 
Hatfield,  Church.  Haskell,  Nelson, 
Johnston,  and  Cook. 

This  legislation  would  authorize  a  5- 
year,  $600  mUlion  Federal  research  and 
development  effort  to  harness  the  tre- 
mendous energy  potential  of  the  sun 
for  the  service  of  man. 

It  would  provide  for  the  development, 
in  cooperation  with  industry,  of  a  vari- 
ety of  incentives  to  encourage  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  move  aggressively  in  pro- 
moting the  utilization  of  new  solar  tech- 
nologies. 

This  bill  would  create  an  organiza- 
tional focus  for  all  of  the  solar  energy 
activity  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— the  Office  of  Solar  Energy 
Research. 

Before  describing  the  provisions  of  this 
legislation  in  detail,  I  would  like  to  brief- 
ly outline  my  reasons  for  offering  It. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  deeply 
concerned  over  our  inability  to  tap  the 
energy  potential  of  the  sun.  In  fact,  In 
the  early  1960's  I  authored  legislation 
to  establish  an  Office  of  Solar  Energy 
within  the  Department  of  Interior.  On 
February  12,  1962.  when  I  introduced 
this  measure,  I  made  a  statement  that 
still  remains  essentially  true  today : 

The  Federal  Oovernment  has  played  an  ac- 
tive and  elTective  role  in  the  development  of 
hydroelectric  power  and,  more  recently, 
atomic  energy. 

But  in  thi«  relatively  new  but  exciting  field 
of  solar  energy,  the  Government  needs  to  co- 
ordinate and  step  up  its  activities  for  devel- 
opment of  solar  energy  devices  and  tech- 
niques. 

Regrettably,  the  Congress  did  not  en- 
act that  program.  In  fact,  the  first  solar 
energy  legislation  ever  to  pass  either 
branch  of  Congress,  was  approved  by  the 
House  only  last  month,  as  a  result  of  a 


great  deal  of  dedicated  effort  by  Con- 
gressman Mikk  McCormack.  In  regard 
to  that  important  legislation,  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  soon  approve  a  parallel  solar 
heating  and  cooling  bill.  The  time  for 
such  a  program  to  be  initiated  is  long 
overdue. 

I  still  find  myself,  however,  as  in  the 
early  1960's,  calling  for  a  broad-based 
solar  energy  research  and  development 
program.  This  must  be  a  program  that 
can  concern  itself  not  only  with  the 
heating  and  cooling  of  buildings,  im- 
portant as  that  obviously  is,  but  also  with 
solar  thermal  and  photovoltaic  power 
generation,  wind  energy  conversion, 
ocean  thermal  gradient  conversion,  bio-' 
conversion,  and  the  entire  range  of  ex- 
citing solar  energy  possibilities. 

But,  Mr.  President,  much  more  at- 
tention is  given  as  I  discuss  these  possi- 
bilities today,  and  for  good  reason. 

The  higher  prices  for  gasoline  and 
fuels,  the  long  lines  at  the  filling  sta- 
tions, rapidly  rising  utihty  rates,  and 
most  of  all  the  growing  realization  that 
our  Nation's  energy  independence  will 
depend  more  on  the  creative  intellectual 
and  technical  resources  of  our  people 
than  on  the  hard  resources  of  our  land 
have  caused  this  awakening  of  interest 
And  with  this  new  interest,  the  task  of 
selling  the  Nation  on  a  major  investment 
in  solar  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment has  become  easier. 

The  Arab  oil  embargo  has  convinced 
most  Americans  that  we  must  develop 
vast  new  sources  of  energy.  "Project  In- 
dependence" is  a  major  commitment  to 
that  goal,  although  domestic  self-suffi- 
ciency, without  an  added  margin  of  pro- 
ductlon  to  protect  the  energy  independ- 
ence of  our  allies,  may  be  too  limited 
a  concept  In  the  international  political 
environment  of  the  last  quarter  of  this 
century.  It  is  particularly  within  this 
concept  of  long-term  world  energy  needs 
that  I  believe  the  potentials  of  solar 
energy  must  be  fully  explored. 

But  if  we  are  to  realize  the  great  po- 
tential of  solar  energy  for  cooling  and 
heating  of  space  and  water  in  the  next 
few  years,  and  for  the  generation  of  elec- 
tricity in  decades  to  come,  we  must  sub- 
stantially increase  the  focus  of  this  ef- 
fort and  the  public  and  private  invest- 
ment in  this  potentially  tremendous  new 
source  of  energy. 

Many  experts  are  now  saying  that  no 
source  of  energy  now  avaUable  will  meet 
our  ever-growing  demand  for  clean 
energy  during  the  next  century  and  be- 
yond except  the  sun. 

The  energy  generating  potential  of  the 
sim  Is  awesome.  As  Mr.  V.  W.  Bearinger 
of  the  Honeywell  Corp.  points  out: 

If  I'^r.  Of  the  solar  energy  falling  on  the 
Sahara  Desert  In  the  year  2000  were  converted 
to  electrical  power,  it  would  supply  all  of  the 
world's  needs  for  electrical  power  for  that 
year,  or  put  another  way,  the  annual  amount 
of  solar  energy  falling  on  the  state  of  New 
York  Is  double  the  energy  obtained  an- 
nually from  the  entire  world's  production  of 
coal  and  oil. 

And  he  is  not  alone  in  his  claims  that 
the  sun  could  help  make  America  truly 
self -sufficient,  indefinitely.  Dr.  Alfred  J. 
Eggers  Jr.  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation recently  wrote,  as  chairman  of  the 
technical  panel  on  solar  programs  advis- 
ing the  Chairman  of  the  AEC  on  reason- 
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able  energy  research  plans  for  our  Gov- 
ernment, that — 

Through  widespread  application  of  these 
(six  specific  solar)  technologies,  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  10%  to  30%  of  the  Nation's  re- 
quired Input  BTU's  can  be  provided  by  solar 
energy  by  the  year  2000  and  as  much  as 
50';  by  the  year  2020. 

ADEQUATE  FXJNDIKG   FOR   SOLAR   ENERGT 
RESEARCH    ESSENTIAL 

While  many  of  us  have  recognized  the 
potential  of  this  greatest  and  cleanest 
of  all  sources  of  energy,  and  for  years 
some  of  us  have  called  for  stepped-up 
efforts  to  tap  its  tremendous  potential, 
the  total  Federal  effort  specifically  di- 
rected toward  solar  energy  research  and 
development  has  been  and  remains  in- 
adequate. This  is  particularly  true  in 
view  of  the  urgency  of  our  Nation's  ener- 
gy crisis  and  the  important  research- 
able  projects  that  are  available  for  fund- 
ing. 

During  the  current  fiscal  year,  expend- 
itures by  the  Federal  Government  for 
all  types  of  solar  energy  research  are  es- 
timated at  approximately  $13.2  million. 
While  this  is  well  above  the  level  in  any 
prior  year,  it  still  amounts  to  less  than 
1.5  percent  of  the  $900  million  Federal 
energy  research  and  development  budget 
and  a  mere  seven  one-hundredths  of  1 
percent  of  our  total  R.  &  D.  budget.  Cer- 
tainly, the  nature  of  the  energy  crisis 
demands,  and  the  potential  for  practical 
uses  of  solar  energy  requires,  much 
greater  support  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  following  table  provides  data  on 
alternative  solar  energy  programs  that 
have  been  suggested: 

TABLE  l.-SOU\R  ENERGY  R.  &  D.  BUDGET  PROPOSALS 


(In  millions  of  dollars] 

AEC 

(Dec.  4. 

1973) 

Presi- 
dent's 
proposal 

Solar  energy  panel 

Fiscal  year 

"Mini- 
mum 
viable" 

"Accel- 
erated 
orderly" 

HHH 
proposal 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

»i5 
39.9 
41.4 
42.2 
44.0 

$50.0 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 

t50.5 
67.5 
89.7 

104.8 
97.4 

$106.4 
188.9 
237.2 
264.4 
259.8 

»56 

94 
150 
150 
150 

5-y«ar 
program. 

200.0 

(350. 0) 

409.9 

1,056.7 

600 

First,  this  table  outlines  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  recommended  level 
of  funding  for  solar  energy  as  announced 
on  December  4, 1973 — a  $200  million  pro- 
gram over  5  years.  Second,  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  5-year  solar  energy  re- 
search budget  Is  estimated  at  $350  mil- 
lion. Third,  the  "minimum  viable"  and 
"accelerated  orderly"  programs  of  $409.9 
million  and  $1,056.7  million,  respectively, 
were  recommended  to  the  AEC  by  the 
Inter-Agency  Technical  Review  Panel  In 
November  1973.  Fourth,  the  5-year  solar 
energy  research  and  development  fund- 
ing level,  which  I  believe  is  needed,  would 
total  $600  million  over  5  years. 

Regarding  present  funding  and  sup- 
port, I  would  like  to  commend  the  actions 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
in  increasing  support  for  solar  energy 
from  the  $200  million  recommended  by 
the  AEC  to  approximately  $350  million 
for  the  next  5  years. 


However,  though  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  It  is  still  inadequate.  This  is 
made  sharply  clear  in  the  higher  funding 
levels  recommended  by  the  Inter-Agency 
Technical  Review  Panel,  tmder  the 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  Eggers  of  the  NSF, 
and  noted  above. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  "Section-1-Overview"  of 
this  report  by  the  solar  energy  program 
subpanel,  included  in  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Technical  Review  Panel,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent voluminous  study  by  the  Mitre  Corp. 
of  a  logical  5-year  solar  research  and 
development  program  arrived  at  similar 
minimum  and  accelerated  program 
figures. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  "Summary  and  Dis- 
cussion of  Alternatives"  section  of  the 
Mitre  Corp.  study  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
gard to  proposed  funding  levels  it  is  also 
important  to  note  the  conclusion  of  the 
staff  report  on  solar  energy  research  pre- 
pared by  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  December  of  1972.  Based  on  re- 
ports from  NASA,  the  NSF,  the  NBS,  and 
the  CRS,  they  concluded: 

It  appears  that  aU  the  reporting  groups 
concur  generally  in  a  future  level  of  fund- 
ing for  solar  energy  research  on  the  order 
of  $100  million  over  the  next  three  years  and 
of  about  $150  mllUon  a  year  thereafter — 
reaching  a  total  of  about  $3  billion  over  the 
next  15  years. 

As  is  obvious  from  the  above  table,  my 
proposal  follows  very  closely  on  the  ad- 
vice of  the  technical  experts  and  respon- 
sible Federal  solar  research  and  develop- 
ment organizations. 

Unfortunately,  while  an  improvement 
over  the  AEC  proposals,  the  President's 
recommended  fimding  for  solar  energy 
research  and  development  falls  to  make 
the  level  of  commitment  that  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  achieving  meaning- 
ful progress  in  this  vitally  important 
area.  I  find  the  funding  level  baffling  in 
light  of  "Project  Independence"  and  the 
President's  promise  to  move  ahead 
vigorously  to  make  our  Nation  self-suf- 
ficient in  energy. 

ACCELERATED   PROGRAM    UNDER    SOLAR    ENERGT 
RESEARCH  ACT 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  offering 
today,  the  Solar  Energy  Research  Act  of 
1974,  would  establish  an  Office  of  Solar 
Energy  Research.  This  Office  would  pro- 
vide the  forward  thrust  for  the  expanded 
solar  energy  research,  private  and  pub- 
lic, that  is  desperately  needed  In  our  Na- 
tion. This  effort  can  be  expected  to 
dramatically  reduce  the  period  of  time 
needed  for  the  fiUl  advantages  of  solar 
energ:'  to  become  available  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  Office  is  created  within  the  Fed- 
eral energy  research  and  development 


administration  or  other  permanent  en- 
ergy research  organi2ation  established 
by  Congress.  Should  such  an  agency  not 
be  in  existence  when  this  bill  is  ensujted, 
the  Office  will  be  situated,  on  an  Interim 
basis  only,  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  NSF/ 
NASA  Solar  Energy  Panel,  the  principal 
body  of  solar  energy  expertise  within 
and  outside  the  U.S.  Government,  that 
beginning  in  the  early  years  of  the  next 
century,  at  the  latest,  solar  energy  could 
economically  provide  as  much  as  35  per- 
cent of  our  total  building  heating  and 
cooking  requirements,  30  percent  of  the 
Nation's  gaseous  fuel  needs,  10  percent 
of  the  demand  for  liquid  fuels,  and  over 
20  percent  of  the  country's  total  elec- 
trical energy  requirements. 

As  far  as  the  near  future  Is  concerned, 
these  and  other  experts  agree  that,  if 
solar  energy  development  and  economic 
Incentives  programs  are  vigorously  pur- 
sued, building  heating  from  this  source 
could  reach  substantial  segments  of  the 
public  within  1  or  2  years;  building  cool- 
ing in  5  to  9  years;  synthetic  fuels  in  4 
to  7  years;  and  electric  power  production 
in  9  to  14  years. 

In  other  words,  beginning  now  and  well 
into  the  next  century,  major  solar  en- 
ergy potential  can  be  realized,  if  a 
strongly  directed,  supported,  and  admin- 
istered solar  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment program  is  mounted  within 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  Office  of  Solar  Energy  Research 
will  provide  the  basic  administrative 
structure  and  central  policy  focus  for  the 
entire  solar  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment effort  of  our  Government. 

A  Solar  Energy  Research  Council  is 
established  to  coordinate  solar  R.  &  D. 
among  the  several  agencies  involved  and 
to  assure  the  broadest  possible  spectrum 
of  views  and  talents  for  the  formulation 
of  solar  energy  policy. 

This,  I  hope,  will  result  in  an  open  solar 
energy  growth  policy  based  on  objective 
scientific  and  economic  review. 

The  cooperation  called  for  among  the 
various  CSovemment  agencies  in  this 
legislation  should  not  be  taken  lightly.  I 
believe  it  is  central  to  rapid  success  in 
our  solar  program  and  must  be  closely 
monitored  by  the  appropriate  congres- 
sional committees.  The  tendency  to  build 
a  new  research  bureaucracy  must  not  be 
permitted.  There  is  simply  too  much 
talent  and  experience  within  the  Govern- 
ment—NSF,  NASA,  AEC,  and  others— 
to  permit  a  parallel  development  of  ex- 
pertise in  a  separate  agency.  It  would  be 
both  time  consuming  and  wasteful  to 
do  so. 

Besides  close  cooperation  with  other 
agencies,  the  Office  should  especially 
utilize  the  great  talents  and  capabilities 
to  be  found  in  industry. 

It  was  a  Government-industry  team 
that  got  us  to  the  moon  and  only  witli 
the  same  partnership  of  resources  and 
spirit  of  cooperation  can  we  achieve  our 
national  priority  of  energy  self-suffi- 
ciency. 

A  key  feature  of  this  legislation  is  it? 
aggressive  program  for  seeing  to  it  that 
the  results  of  our  solar  energy  research 
programs  are  available  for  use  by  tha 
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general  public,  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
core  of  this  effort  will  be  a  bi 
of  solar  energy  utilization  inceni 
The  authiurlzatlons  provided 
hill,    which   have   previously 
scribed,  are  quite  close  to  what 
perts   cite   as   the   "minimum 
ments"  for  a  sound  solar  energy  r< 
Juid  development  program  and  w^ 
low  what  could  be  done  under  wl 
experts   call    an   "accelerated    oi 
program.  However,  they  are  near] 
ble  the  inadequate  level  of  the  rec< 
nounced  administration  solar  enei 
search    and    development    fundii 
quests,  which  totals  $350  milUon  fl 
next  5  years. 

If  we  have  not  learned  the  darler  of 
ovorrellance  on  a  limited  number  if  en- 
ergy sources  from  the  current  ^ergy 
crisis,  and  do  not  act  to  spread  oUr  en- 
ergy requirements  across  as  wide  a^spec- 
trum  of  energy  sources  as  we  can,  viie  may 
be  destined  to  experience  an  eveii  more 
serious  energy  crisis  in  the  d( 
ahead. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  going  U 
ously  attempt  to  assure  sufflcienl 
plies  of  fuel  at  reasonable  prices 
of  our  people,  every  potential  soui 
energy  supply  must  be  thorough] 
vestigaied.  I  am  convinced  that 
not  happening  in  the  solar  energy 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  see 
does  happen. 

It  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to 
ask  the  administration  to  put  a  nlere  5 
percent  of  its  $11  billion  energy  research 
and  development  funds  into  woijk  on 
solar  energy,  particularly  when  oneTcon- 
iAdm  Its  fantastic  potential  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  experts.      ] 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  'con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  "Solaj^  En- 
ergy Research  Act  of  1974"  be  print^  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcord.  I  also  ask  mian- 
Imous  consent  that  "A  Focus  for^lar 
Energy,"  a  statement  by  former  Con- 
gressman George  P.  Miller,  be  print  (d  in 
tlie  RacoRD. 

I     There  being  no  objection,  the  bilj  and 
.tlie    statement    were    ordered     U)     be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows; 

i.  8.    3334 

f     Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Jfouse 

o/  Jtepresentativea  of  the  United  Staits  of 

America  in  Congreaa  assembled. 

"ntaA  tbts  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Bolmr 

Kiergy  Rcaearch  Act  of  1974." 

I  DBCIJUIATIOI*    OF    POUCT 

Sec.  a.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that— 

{!)   the  needs  of  a  viable  society  depend 
OB  an  ample  supply  of  energy;  and 
!      (3)  the  demandB  on  nonrenewable  sources 
of  energy  pose  unacceptable  and  regmsalve 
limits  on  growth:  and 

♦3)  that  solar  energy  offers  a  nonpiillut- 
iBg.  Inexhaustible  source  of  energy  i  loan- 
able for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind;  ho^rerer 

(4)  heretofore,  research  Into  utilization  of 
BDlar  energy  has  been  extrenrtely  limited. 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  It  ti  the 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government  to  piirsue 
a  vigorous  and  viable  program  of  reawrch 
and  development  into  the  utilization  of  solar 
energy  as  a  major  source  for  our  national 
energy  needs. 

■BTABLisaMBirr  or  ax  oftict  or  bolab  ks  xsgt 
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8*c.  3.  (a)  Tliere  Is  hereby  established 
once  of  Solar  Energy  Research  ( 
referred  to  as  the  "Office") . 


(b)  Within  sixty  days  hnxn/ Mie  date  of 
enactmsnt  of  leglalaUon  establishing  a  Fed- 
eral Knergy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration, or  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  legislation  creating  any  other  permanent 
Federal  organization  or  agency  having  Juris- 
diction over  the  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment functions  of  the  United  States 
Government,  the  OfBce  of  Solar  Energy  Re- 
search created  in  this  Act  shall  be  estab- 
lished within  that  Agency. 

(c)  If,  within  sixty  days  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  no  Agency  with 
Jurisdiction  over  Federal  energy  research 
and  development  has  been  established,  the 
Office  of  Solar  Energy  Research  authorized 
under  this  Act  shall  be  established,  on  an 
interim  ba.^ls,  within  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  OlAce  of  Management  and  Budget.  The 
Office  of  Solar  Energy  Research  shall  be 
tranrfcrrcd  to  the  new  Federal  office  of  en- 
ergy research  and  development,  as  described 
in  Section  3(b),  within  sixty  days  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  legislation  authoriz- 
ing its  creation. 

Ssc.  4.  In  order  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  of  the  energy 
research  and  development  organization  re- 
ferred to  in  section  3(b)  or,  on  an  interim 
basis,  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Administrator  or  Chairman"),  whichever 
has  located  within  his  organization  the  Office 
of  Solar  Energy  Research,  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act,  acting  through  the  Office, 
shall— 

(a)  conduct,  encourage,  promote,  and  co- 
ordinate by  means  of  research  grants  and 
contracts,  in  conjunction  with,  but  not  lim- 
ited to.  the  National  Science  Foundation,  and 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admln- 
istnvtion.  fundamental  science  research  to  de- 
velop economical  processes  and  methods  for 
collecting,  converting,  transmitting,  storing, 
and  otherwise  using  solar  energy  and  thereby 
transforming  it  into  energy  suitable  for 
public  and  private  use  throughout  the  Na- 
tion; and  In  doing  so,  fully  utilize,  where 
appropriate,  the  exjierience  and  expertise  of, 
but  not  limited  to,  the  National  Science 
Foundation's  Division  of  Advanced  Energy 
Research  and  Technology. 

<b)  fully  utilizing  the  managerial  and 
technical  expertise,  where  appropriate,  of 
such  agencies  as.  but  not  limited  to,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, the  National  Science  Foundation,  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Depcot- 
ment  of  Housing  and  T7rb«n  Development. 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  anaong 
others  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "partici- 
pating agencies") ,  such  utlllzaUon  developed 
la  conjunction  with  the  Solar  Energy  Re- 
search CouncU  and  reported  within  the  an- 
nual report  called  for  In  Section  8  of  this 
Act,  conduct  appropriate  research  and  tech- 
nical development  work  (1)  to  determine,  by 
laboratory  and  pilot  project  testing,  the  us- 
able results  of  all  aforesaid  fundamental 
scientific  research  and  all  existing  research 
and  (2)  to  develop  and  fabricate  scdar  en- 
ergy transformation  processes,  equipment  de- 
signs, and  components  to  the  point  where 
they  can  be  demonstrated,  certined,  pro- 
duced, and  operated  on  a  commercially  prac- 
tical scale; 

(c)  recommend  to  the  Congress,  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  authorizations  for  the 
construction  and  operation,  or  for  participa- 
tion In  the  construction  and  operation,  of 
solar  energy  conversion  facilities  or  any  com- 
ponent thereof  for  any  process  or  metitod 
which  he  determines  has  great  promise  of 
accomplishing  the  purpoees  of  this  Act,  this 
recommendation  to  be  accomp«nled  by  a 
report,  prepared  in  conjunction  with  the 
Solar  Energy  Research  Council,  on  the  loca- 
tion and  coat  of  the  proposed  facility  and 
the  engineering  and  economic  details  with 
respect  thereto;  and 


(d)  undertake,  through  research  grants 
and  contracts,  studies  of  possible  economic, 
social  and  environmental  effects  which  will 
result  from  the  use  of  solar  energy. 

Sxc.  S.  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  Act,  the  Administrator  or  the  Chairman 
acting  through  the  Office,  shall — 

(a)  transfer  funds,  where  appropriate,  to 
participating  agencies  adequate  for  conduct- 
ing the  research  and  technical  work  described 
in  section  4  of  this  Act  and  for  such  other 
purposes,  as  he  deems  appropriate,  pursuant 
to  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(b)  initiate  and  participate  In  national 
and  international  conferences  relating  to 
solar  energy  research  and  development;  and 

(c)  either  directly  or  through  participating 
agencies : 

( 1 )  acquire  where  necessary  the  services  of 
mathematicians,  engineers,  economists, 
chemists,  physicists,  social  scientists,  and 
other  personnel   by  contract,  or  otherwise; 

(3)  enter  into  contracts  with  private  firms, 
educational  institutions,  and  scientific  or- 
ganizations: Provided,  That  the  expenditure 
of  Federal  funds  through  said  contracts  shall 
be  apportioned  so  as  to  assure  that  small 
business  concerns  will  have  a  realistic  and 
adequate  opportunity  to  participate  In  the 
programs  tinder  this  Act  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible; 

(3)  make  research  and  training  grants; 

(4)  utilize,  whenever  deen^ed  appropriate, 
the  resources  available,  towards  accomplish- 
ing the  purposes  stated  in  Section  2(b)  of 
this  Act,  In  the  public  and  private  sectors, 
Including  personnel  or  facilities  such  as.  but 
not  limited  to,  industry  laboratories,  Federal 
scientific  laboratories,  test  sites,  and  such 
other  resources;  and  to  better  enable  the  util- 
ization of  such  resources,  investigate,  from 
time  to  time,  the  availability  of  the  various 
resources  needed  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  and  Investigate  the  feasibility 
and  deslrabUlty  of  utilizing  such  resources 
as,  but  not  limited  to,  the  Lewis  Research 
Center,  the  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory. 
the  Nuclear  Rocket  Development  Station,  and 
the  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center,  among 
others,  and  to  report  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  the  findings  of  such  Investiga- 
tions; and  only  then, 

(5)  when  deemed  necessary,  establish  fa- 
cilities and  test  sites  at  which  to  carry  on 
the  continuous  research,  testing,  develop- 
ment, certification,  fabrication,  and  program- 
ing, and  also,  if  deemed  appropriate,  estab- 
lish natkMial  solar  energy  development  sites 
to  serve  as  the  base  of  operation  and  loca- 
tion of  pilot  and/or  demonstration  plants  for 
solar  energy  conversion; 

(6>  utlltase  military  innUllations  w^ere 
appropriate,  to  test  applicable  systems  lead- 
ing to  a  reduction  In  use  of  fuels  and  to  a 
self-sufficiency  of  such  Installations; 

(7)  acquire  inventions,  patents,  patent  ap- 
pUcaitlons,  licenses,  secret  processes,  techni- 
cal data,  and  Interests  In  land,  and  otner 
property  rights  by  license,  lease,  donation, 
or  ptuxhase. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
Solar  Energy  Research  CouncU  to  be  chaired 
by  the  Chairman  or  Administrator  to  coordi- 
nate policy  and  programs  in  solar  energy 
research.  The  Council  shall  be  comprised  of 
the  Chairman  or  Administrator,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  the 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Office,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, or  their  representatives,  and  such  oth- 
ers as  may  be  appointed  by  the  President. 
The  Chairman  or  Administrator  may  desig- 
nate as  rMmvotlng  members  Individuals  from 
the  private  sector  of  noted  expertise  in  the 
field  of  solar  energy  and/or  Its  cmnmercial 
application. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  responslbUity  of  the 
CouncU  (1)  to  advise  and  consult  with  the 
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Chairman  or  Administrator  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  Act;  and 
(2)  to  recommend  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  policies  pursuant  to  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

(c)  Appointed  private  sector  members  of 
the  CouncU  shall  receive  for  each  day  they 
are  engaged  in  the  performance  of  the  func> 
tions  of  the  Council  compensation  at  rates 
not  to  exceed  the  dally  equivalent  of  the 
annual  rate  in  effect  for  grade  GS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule,  Including  traveltlme;  and 
all  members,  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  such  expenses  are  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for 
persons  in  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently. 

(d)  The  Chairman  or  Administrator  shall 
make  available  to  the  Council  such  staff.  In- 
formation, and  other  assistance  as  It  may  re- 
quire to  carry  out  Its  activities  effectively. 

Sec.  7.  To  assure  that  unnecessary  delays 
are  avoided  In  making  available  to  the  public 
and  private  sectors  the  benefits  of  solar  en- 
ergy research;  the  Chairman  or  Administrator 
shaU— 

(a)  develop,  in  conjunction  with,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards' 
experimental  technology  Incentives  program 
(ETIP),  the  National  Science  Foundation's 
experimental  research  and  development  in- 
centives program  (ERDIP),  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion's Office  of  Technology  Utilization,  the 
National  Science  Foundation's  Office  of  In- 
tergovernmental Science  and  Research  Utili- 
zation, the  General  Services  Administration, 
and  appropriate  individuals  from  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  noted  expertise  in  the  field  of 
solar  energy  and /or  its  commercial  applica- 
tion, and  others,  a  program  to  expedite  the 
Increased  utilization  of  solar  energy  technol- 
ogy by  the  public  and  private  sector. 

(b)  establish  a  solar  energy  Incentives  task 
force  comprised  of  such  Individuals  and  or- 
ganizations as,  but  not  limited  to,  those 
listed  In  the  previous  subsection  to  carry  out 
the  following  functions:  (1)  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  within  120  days 
following  enactment,  and  at  least  annually 
thereafter,  recommendations  for  a  viable  pro- 
gram, of  specified,  time  limited,  incentives 
or  modifications  to  existing  and/or  proposed 
incentives  programs  to  accelerate  the  com- 
mercial application  of  solar  energy  tech- 
nology; (2)  carry  on  a  program  of  research 
and  Investigation  Into  the  barriers  to  inno- 
vation in  the  field  of  solar  energy,  the  bar- 
riers to  the  acceleration  of  the  commercial 
application  of  solar  energy  technology,  and 
the  programs  needed  to  remove  such  barriers; 

(c)  compile  on  a  semlaimual  basis  and 
make  available  to  the  public  a  listing  of  all 
solar  energy  conversion  components,  faclll- 
tlea,  and  equipment,  commercially  available 
In  the  Nation  for  private  or  public  use; 

(d)  implement  a  means  of  making  avail- 
able to  Interested  parties  information  which 
is  deemed  appropriate  for  use  In  solar  energy 
research  and  solar  energy  conversion  equip- 
ment fabrication  and  development;  and 

(e)  establish  a  solar  energy  research  ad- 
visory commission  with  broad  membership 
from  such  categories  as,  but  not  limited  to. 
Industry,  academic  Institutions,  the  financial 
and  legal  communities,  environmental  and 
consumer  groups,  labor,  public  Interest 
groups  representative  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  state  and  local  agencies. 

Sec.  8.  The  Chairman  or  Administrator  in 
conjunction  with  the  Council,  shall  report, 
on  an  annual  basis,  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  all  actions  taken  by  him  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  all  action  planned  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and,  to  the  extent  prac- 
tical, a  projection  of  activities  and  funding 
requirements    for    the    ensuing    five    years. 


Further,  he  shall  recommend,  as  he  deems 
appropriate,  legislation  and/or  reorganiza- 
tions which  might  further  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  utiliza- 
tion of  solar  energy  shaU  include  such 
applications  of  solar  energy  as,  but  not 
limited,  to,  the  solar  heating  and  cooling  of 
buildings,  solar  crop  drying  and  other 
agricultural  applications  of  solar  energy, 
solar  thermal  and  photovoltaic  power  genera- 
tion for  terrestrial  applications,  whether 
situated  on  the  ground  or  in  space,  wind 
energy  conversion,  ocean  thermal  gradient 
conversion,  solar  stimulated  bloconversion, 
solar  production  of  synthetic  gases  and 
hydrogren,  among  other  applications. 

Sec.  10.  The  Chairman  or  Administrator 
may  issue  rules  and  regulations  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  following  amounts: 

(1)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1975,  $56,000,000; 

(2)  for  the   fiscal   year  ending  June  30, 

1976,  $94,000,000; 

(3)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977, 
$150,000,000; 

(4)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtine  30, 
1978;  $150,000,000;  and' 

(5)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1979;  $150,000,000. 

(b)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation,  for  expenditure,  or 
for  obligation  and  expenditure,  for  such 
period  or  periods  as  may  be  specified  In  Acts 
making  such  appropriations. 

A  FoctTS  FOR  Solar  Energy 

(Remarks  by  Hon.  George  P.  MiUer  In  the 

House  of  Representatives,  May  31, 1972) 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  risk  of  seeming  a  bit 
quixotic,  I  suspect  that  the  time  has  come 
for  civilized  man  to  stop  taking  the  sun  for 
granted. 

This  is  not  to  Imply  that  one  need  worry 
about  the  sun  not  rising  tomorrow  or  ex- 
ploding Into  a  super-nova  next  year  or  col- 
lapsing Into  a  white  dwarf  In  a  few  centvirles. 
What  I  do  assert  Is  the  spirallng  need  for  the 
human  race  to  tap  the  sun's  enormous  en- 
ergy and  put  It  to  work  as  a  major  power 
supply — soon. 

A  lot  of  people  have  become  Involved  lately 
In  energy  problems — Including  myself.  The 
record  abounds  with  reports  and  studies 
about  the  so-called  energy  crisis — and.  In  my 
opinion,  there  is  such  a  crisis.  There  is  noth- 
ing phony  about  It. 

What  I  want  to  emphasize  is  this.  Crisis  Is 
a  relative  word;  usually  Its  essence  is  imme- 
diacy— short  range  or  short  term — something 
we  must  handle  right  away.  On  the  other 
hand,  what  Is  "Immediate?"  That  depends 
on  what  you  are  and  what  your  environment 
Is.  If  you  are  a  guppy  being  chased  by  a 
predator  In  a  fish  tank,  It  Is  one  thing.  If  you 
are  Queen  Elizabeth  It  Is  something  else. 
And  If  you  are  a  member  of  Congress  faced 
with  making  decisions  which  will  affect  not 
only  your  country  but  global  civilizations  as 
yet  unborn,  It  is  stUl  another  thing. 

The  point  U  that  our  energy  crisis  is  both 
short-term  and  long-term.  It  is  a  continuum. 
We  know  we  must  find  substantial  new 
sources  of  energy  to  keep  us  going  Just  for 
the  balance  of  this  century.  We  are  also  be- 
ginning to  suspect  that  there  Is  nothing  now 
available  to  us  which  will  serve  our  needs  for 
clean  energy  during  the  next  century  or  the 
one  beyond  that — except  the  sun. 

In  such  context  is  this  not  the  "immedi- 
acy?" 

The  lifetime  of  our  nation  Is  only  183 
years — almost  exactly  the  length  of  time 
that  passed  from  the  founding  of  Jamestown 
until  the  Constitutional  Convention  In  Phila- 
delphia. Does  that  period  seem  long  today';* 


Not  very.  Let  me  shrink  It  a  little  more.  The 
time  of  real  need  for  solar  power  may  well 
be  only  half  a  century  or  less  away.  This  Is 
about  the  same  span  elapsing  between  the 
Inauguration  of  George  Washington  as  Presi- 
dent and  the  death  of  Davy  Crockett  at  the 
Alamo.  That  does  not  seem  very  long  either. 

Observed  on  this  scale  perhaps  it  Is  not 
so  hard  to  see  why,  if  we  are  to  be  assured 
of  abundant  energy  in  2020  and  beyond,  we 
must  get  on  with  adequate  and  appropriate 
research  as  of  now. 

For  the  short-term  crisis,  the  signs  are 
that  we  are  waking  up  and  moving — toward 
fossil  fuel  exploration,  nuclear  power  de- 
velopment, chemical  conversion  research, 
geothermal  experimentation  and  the  like. 
We  have  quite  a  way  to  go  there,  but  we 
are  started. 

For  the  long-term  crisis — toward  signif- 
icant solar  power — we  are  basically  still 
asleep. 

NEEDS    AND    POSStBtUTIES 

Projected  figures  on  American  and  world 
energy  needs  are  readUy  available  and  can 
be  set  forth  in  massive  detaU.  Many  of  them 
are  inconsistent.  Some  are  frightening.  All 
are  revealing.  None  is  reassuring. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  document  a  case 
for  energy  research.  That  has  been  done 
many  times  over.  But  I  do  want  to  ^>eclfy  a 
few  facts  which  seem  particularly  meaning- 
ful here. 

(1)  Future  Energy  Needs. — One  can  find 
almost  any  kind  of  estimate  on  this  matter 
except  an  estimate  that  trends  downward. 
All  are  up.  The  most  reliable,  based  on  an 
averaging  of  more  than  60  different  forecasts. 
Indicates  that  VS.  total  energy  needs  will 
double  In  25  years,  and  that  electrical  energy 
needs  are  doubling  every  13  years  which 
means  an  increase  of  over  400  percent  be- 
fore the  year  2000.  At  the  same  time,  our 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  has 
testimony  from  the  Interior  Department 
which  indicates  the  posslbUity  of  much 
higher  energy  demands  depending  on  the 
accuracy  of  certain  economic  growth  fore- 
casts. 

When  we  consider  that  the  nation  is  con- 
suming electric  energy  close  to  Its  present 
peak  capability  right  now,  that  Is  a  sobering 
thing  to  contenxplate. 

(2)  Energy  Research  Now  Underway. — 
Such  research  Is  presently  undei-way  In  many 
fields  Including  the  fossil  fuels,  coal.  oU  and 
gas;  nuclear  fuels  Involving  processes  of 
fission,  fusion  and  plasmas;  hydraulic, 
geothermal,  solar,  wind,  chemical,  biological 
and  a  number  of  other  exotic  types. 

Reports  our  committee  has  issued  show 
that  about  4,400  energy  research  projects 
are  now  in  the  mill  in  the  United  States  and 
probably  about  $1  bUllon  is  going  to  support 
them.  There  are  1,162  projects  on  which  we 
have  detailed  funding  Information,  with 
about  $441  million  supporting  them. 

This  is  commendable. 

But  let  me  point  out  that  a  large  part  of 
this  research  is  devoted  simply  to  locating 
new  sources  of  fuel,  such  as  oil.  gas  and 
uranium,  and  developing  new  ways  of  getting 
at  It. 

In  any  case,  only  about  70  of  the  4.400 
research  projects  have  any  relation  to  solar 
energy,  and  they  have  avaUable — so  far  as 
we  can  gauge — considerably  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  funds  going  Into  energy 
research.  Moreover,  much  of  the  effort  that 
Is  going  Into  solar  energy  research — ^prob- 
ably half  or  better — Is  not  being  devoted  to 
terrestrial  use,  but  for  use  in  space. 

(3)  Supplies  of  Energy. — Describing  the 
world's  supply  of  energy  Is  very  complex.  It 
depends  on  many  things.  However,  the  engi- 
neers who  have  studied  this  problem  tell  us 
that  "fossil  fuel  reserves  are  barely  equiv- 
alent to  twice  the  cumulative  demand  for 
energy  between  1960  and  2000."  (U.S.  supplies 
are  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  world  total.) 
They  go  on  to  say  that  even  nuclear  fuels, 
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using  present  rettctors,  can  provide  a  piargln 
oiUy  a  little  more  than  twice  the  capacity  of 
XoobU  fuel* — but  that  breeder  reactore  could 
booet  total  nuclear  capacity  about  lOQ  timeai 
(U.S.  KMrv«a  of  nuclear  fuels  are  estftmatcd 
at  10  percent  of  the  w<»rld  supply.) 

All  sudx  supplies  are  "depletable." 

Bonrces  categorised  aa  "cc»tlnuo«ts"  are 
solar  radiation,  wood  fuel,  farm  waste,  pboto- 
syntbesis,  bydro- power,  wind  power,  tidal, 
and  geotbcnnal.  Ail  of  tbeee  conabln«d,  ex- 
cluding solar  radiation,  are  estimated  l)o  pro- 
vide maximum  annual  energy  amountUng  to 
about  1.5  percent  of  tbe  total  world  Supply 
of  foesll  fuel  Miergy,  about  .6  percent  oif  total 
nuclear  energy  available  using  present  meth- 
ods, and  about  .006  percent  of  total  bteeder- 
reactor  energy.  I 

Solar  radiation  energy  falling  annually  on 
tbe  world's  laud  surface,  however,  is  esti- 
mated at  about  28  times  tbe  worldjs  total 
supply  of  fossil  fuel  energy,  about  9  times 
the  total  supply  of  conventional  nuclear  en- 
ergy, and  about  11  percent  of  the  totU  sup- 
ply of  breeder-reactor  energy. 

(4)  Outlook  lor  Various  Energy  Sysiema. — 
Again,  it  Is  difficult  to  describe  tbe  energy 
outlook  in  terms  of  utilization  of  the  \  arious 
iLlnds  of  fuels.  This  is  mainly  becauie  new 
technologies  may  provide  us  with  more  ef- 
ficient ways  of  recovering  and  using  these 
fuels. 

With  present  technology  we  have  no  prac- 
tical way  of  recovering  a  very  large  jart  of 
the  world's  remaining  supplies  of  oti,  coal 
and  gas.  And  we  are  even  hampered  in  us- 
ing present  methods  in  many  cases  liue  to 
public  outcries  against  such  methods  as 
strip  mining,  offshore  drilling,  surface  pipe- 
lines. Jumbo  tankers  and  the  like.       j 

Present  nnclear  power  methods  s^m  to 
have  made  reasonable  progress  wltl^  their 
problem  of  thermal  pollution  but  very  little 
with  long-term  radioactive  waste  dkposal. 
Wo  one  In  this  country  has  yet  succeeded  in 
producing  a  reliable  conunerclal  prototype  of 
breeder-reactor;  nor  does  anyone  seem  to 
have  a  practical  solution  for  handliiig  the 
small  (In  quantity)  but  exceedingly  "hot" 
(radloactlvely)  waste  from  such  plants — a 
kind  of  waste  which  remains  highly  danger- 
ous for  thousands  of  years.  With  both  types 
of  reactors,  there  exist  wide  divergences  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  fuel  avaltbility, 
haaards.  and  the  economics  of  pladt  con- 
struction and  operation.  1 

With  regard  to  power  from  nuclear  (fusion 
and  plasmas,  scientific  feaslbllKy  h«s  not 
feeen  demonstrated,  and  we  are  lacking  In 
mar  materials  research,  among  other  things. 
As  yet  we  have  no  processes  or  materials  to 
withstand  the  enormous  temperatures  and 
radiation  levels  which  such  methods  demand. 

DECISIOKS-TO   BE    MADS 

By  reciting  these  circumstances,  I  ilo  not 
■lean  to  be  negative.  I  have  great  faltth  in 
oiur  scientists  and  encineeis,  and  I  b^ve  no 
doubt  that  developing  terhnology  wlH  help 
«8  find  various  opttens  to  follow  tn  allwlat- 
Utg  Xtke  energy  dilemma.  1 

Nonetheless,  in  view  of  the  forestajg  evi- 
dence— and  I  believe  that  I  have  been  rea- 
sonably conservative  In  my  presentation  of 
t% — It  seems  to  me  that  at  least  tw<>  firm 
conduMo&s  are  in  order. 

First. — We  mnst  make  a  decision,  probably 
during  tb«  '70's.  oa.  what  we  want  to  do  with 
some  of  the  most  valuable — but  ftntte — re- 
sources on  tbls  planst.  That  is,  coal,  oil.  nat- 
ural gas,  uranium  and  several  otherTlMavy 
•lemcnts. 

Do  we  want  to  "bum"  them?  Use  thinn  all 
up  for  fuel? 

Obviously  we  are  going  to  be  forced  to  do 
tills  for  a  while.  There  Is  no  altemaUve.  But. 
as  I  have  tried  to  point  out  earlier,  a  'Iwtalle" 
Is  a  relaUve  thing  whleta.  If  we  are  etinnpla- 
cent.  may  quickly  devour  all  the  time  we 
have  left  to  develop  options.  Even  assuming 
that  we  manage  to  evolve  new  adequate  en- 
ergy systems  by  then,  what  do  we  use  In  place 


of  these  precious  materials  which  we  have 
so  inefficiently  consumed? 

It  took  billions  of  years  for  Earth  to  make 
her  fossil  fuel  material.  We  cannot  manu- 
facture more  of  It.  Tet  we  have  hundreds  of 
needs  for  It  other  than  energy.  The  bulk  of 
the  petrochemical  Industry,  which  is  so  vital 
to  our  well-being,  wUl — for  example — be  lost. 
Such  loss  factors  may  be  extended  by  orders 
of  magnitude  In  other  fields — for  it  is  clear 
that  important  uses  of  these  materials  which 
are  undreamed  of  today  will  exist  tomorrow. 

Meanwhile,  at  present  rates  of  consump- 
tion, that  priceless  product — oil — which  we 
first  found  In  this  country  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1825 — will  be  gone  worldwide  by  2125  if 
not  before.  An  interesting  conunentary  on 
mankind,  is  it  not?  Particularly  so  in  light 
of  some  of  our  efforts  to  eradicate  the  effects 
of  burning  oil — such  as  snoog -control  devices 
adapted  to  tbe  Internal  combustion  engine, 
which  thus  far,  while  achieving  some  prog- 
ress toward  that  goal,  have  also  succeeded  in 
increasing  auto  gasoline  consumption  by 
about  20  percent   when   employed. 

To  me.  tbe  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
indefinite  use  of  fossil  and  nuclear  materials 
for  energy  is  clear.  Let  us  look  elsewhere. 

Second. — If  we  conclude  that  we  must  look 
elsewhere  for  major  energy  sources,  where 
can  we  turn  except  to  solar  radiation? 

I  am  not  aware  of  another  likely  candi- 
date— at  least  one  with  sufficient  potential 
to  provide  very  large  amounts  of  undimin- 
ished power  over  large  geographical  areas  for 
long  periods  of  time. 

Undoubtedly  there  will  be,  as  there  are 
now,  many  possible  ways  and  many  tech- 
nologies for  transmitting,  converting,  stor- 
ing and  using  solar  energy.  Each  will  be 
important  In  its  contribution  to  the  total 
energy  panorama.  But  I  am  convinced  that 
at  least  one  key  to  the  problem  lies  in  some 
Joint  space-terrestrial  method  of  generating 
electric  power. 

If  this  is  correct,  it  is  going  to  require  a 
lot  of  research,  development  and  demonstra- 
tion beyond  contemporary  efforts. 

NATUXE     OF    PRESENT    SESEARCH 

So  What  are  tliese  efforts? 

At  present,  those  being  undertaken  pri- 
vately are  mainly  concentrated  in  the  short- 
term  payoff  area — exploration  for  sources,  ex- 
traction techniques,  nuclear  engineering,  coal 
gasification  and  tbe  like.  Research  on  solar 
energy  L&  largely  Ignored. 

What  about  the  Federal  effort? 

Government-wide  budget  requests  for  en- 
ergy research  for  fiscal  year  1973  come  to 
about  t700  million — which  is  by  no  means 
hay  but  which  Is  around  4  percent  of  the 
total  Federal  R&O  budget.  The  amount  con- 
templated for  solar  energy  research  Is  some- 
thing like  113  million,  or  less  than  a  percent 
of  tbtb  tturgy  RAD  budget.  Almost  all  of  this 
is  funded  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  and  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  and  not  all  of  it  will  be 
obligated. 

Let's  take  the  solar  energy  RAD  budget  a 
step  further. 

Only  about  $4  or  AS  mtlUon  of  It  Is  devoted 
to  research  which  has  tcncstrial  applications. 
The  rest.  Including  a  small  amount  of  Air 
Force  money,  is  aimed  toward  applications 
in  sfMtx — which  I  strong^  support;  »t  is  vi- 
tal to  tbe  total  understanding  of  solar  en- 
ergy pocentlal  aa  weU  as  our  ifiace-ovtented 
missions.  The  point  I  am  '"■►"■e  is  that  our 
real  government  «»>«n/'*f^  coamltment  to  so- 
lar energy  research  for  terrestrial  fnaipomn  at 
present  comes  to  about  .0003  or  3/lOOtIis  of  I 
percent — of  our  total  Federal  BAD  budget. 

To  understate  tbe  case — this  is  not  much 
of  a  commitment. 

If  the  at^ument  I  have  been  making  Is  at 
»U  valid,  then  something  Is  wrong  with  our 
priorities. 

Last  June  tbe  President  sent  a  special  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  VS.  energy  needs,  whlcb 


has  helped  create  an  encouraging  environ- 
ment for  energy  research.  The  Federal  Coun- 
cil on  Science  and  Technology  has  set  up  a 
Committee  on  Energy  RAD  Goals — which  in- 
cludes a  Solar  Energy  Panel  co-chaired  by 
officials  frmn  NASA  and  NSF.  That  Panel  has 
5  sub-panels  devoted  to  varying  systems  and 
about  40  expert  consultants  involved.  An  im- 
portant function  of  the  Panel  is  to  Investi- 
gate the  large-scale  use  of  terrestrial  solar 
energy  and  reconunend  to  the  Energy  Com- 
mittee what  research  programs  are  needed. 
Tbe  report  Is  due  by  July  1,  1972 — though 
when  it  may  be  made  generally  available,  if 
at  all,  I  do  not  know.  Nor  does  anyone  seem 
to  know  a'hat  happens  to  the  Panel  after 
that. 

This  is  fine  as  far  as  It  goes. 

But  is  doesn't  go  very  far  and,  unless  some- 
body really  pushes  the  throttle,  it  is  going  to 
be  not  merely  too  little  'but  too  late.  More- 
over, there  seems  to  be  no  central  point  of 
responsibility  for  making  the  required  effort. 

In  my  view,  we  are  going  to  need  an  effort 
comparable  in  spirit  and  commitment  to  the 
one  we  put  Into  the  space  program  in  the  60's 
In  order  to  achieve  our  solar  er^rgy  needs. 
Except  this  new  effort  is  likely  to  be  more 
difficult  and  complex  than  our  space  program 
has  been  up  to  now  and  will  cover  a  longer 
period.  It  is  not  going  to  be  easy. 

Perhaps  it  will  take  a  disaster  or  a  real 
scare  to  produce  the  effort,  but  when  that 
effort  comes  it  will  have  to  be:  (1)  Focused; 
(2)  Integrated;  (3)  Intense,  and  (4)  Con- 
tinuing. 

Nothing  else  will  suffice. 

I  know  there  are  many  who  think  tbe 
whole  concept  of  solar  energy  is  too  "far  out" 
and,  by  current  engineering  standards,  too 
inefficient.  But  I  would  remind  my  colleagues 
that  today  we  depend  for  our  existence  on 
many  technologies  which  were  completely 
unknown  25  years  ago. 

I  am  siure  it  is  going  to  cost  us  more,  but 
this  should  not  be  a  deterrent.  I  believe  we 
must  accept  the  fact  that  in  the  future  our 
utilities — among  the  ntost  crucial  commod- 
ities In  our  entire  scheme  of  living — are 
likdy  to  cost  what  tb«y  are  worth.  For  100 
years  we  in  this  country  have  'been  taking 
them  for  granted  and  paying  alnuiet  nothing 
for  them.  Meditate  on  that.  We  think  nothing 
of  paying  $5  or  (6  for  a  bottle  of  gin  or  •2.50 
for  a  lipstick  or  1 1.25  for  a  can  of  deodorant 
spray,  yet  we  gripe  if  our  water  bill  goes  up 
to  50  cents  for  1,000  gallons.  Try  doing  with- 
out water  for  a  while — or  heat  or  electricity — 
and  then  decide  what  it  is  worth. 

This  is  what  we  are  going  to  have  to  do. 

UMIUUB  sou:  CV  ECinVCK  COKIMTTBE 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  because,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics, I  believe  I  have  a  special  and  unique 
responsibility  to  do  so. 

Many  Congressional  committees  have  a 
strong  and  deep  involvement  with  energy 
matters.  However,  our  committee  has  a  par- 
ticular duty  in  the  oversight  of  energy  re- 
aearch  and.  whether  by  chance  or  otherwise. 
It  turns  out  that  the  three  executive  agencies 
which  fan  under  our  Jurisdiction  appear  to 
be  the  best  qualified  to  take  the  lead  in 
supporting  serious  R&D  on  solar  energy. 
These  three  are  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Adnndntstratlon  and  the  National 
Science  njundation — which,  as  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned.  Jointly  manitge  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Council's  panel  on  solar 
energy — and  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. TO  give  added  potential  to  this  trium- 
virate, It  should  be  noted  that  NBF  and  the 
Borean  share  between  them  responsibility 
for  the  Administration's  new  "technological 
Innovations"  progp-ams. 

That  program  Is  expected  to  be  funded  In 
fiscal  "73  at  about  940  million.  I  do  not  know 
how  It  win  be  used,  nor  Is  it  my  Job  to  dic- 
tate that  use.  But,  assuredly.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  serious  consideration  wUl  be  given  to 
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providing  some  additional  solar  energy  R&D 
support  through  these  pr<^ams. 

Furthermore,  I  deem  it  most  appropriate 
to  point  out  that,  in  addition  to  its  immedi- 
ate programs  on  solar  energy  research, 
NASA's  space  shuttle  system  could  have  in- 
calculable value  for  ultimate  solar  energy  use. 
This  system  may  well  be  the  only  one  which 
could  assemble  and  maintain  solar  energy 
stations  capable  of  employing  microwave 
transmission  to  earth  to  overcome  weather 
Interference.  I  hope  that  those  critics  who 
liave  long  down-graded  the  U.S.  manned 
spaceflight  programs  will  give  this  some  un- 
biased thought. 

There  Is  a  fourth  organization  which  also 
has  a  particular  contribution  to  make  to  our 
Committee  regarding  the  solar  energy  en- 
deavor. This  Is  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  (CRS)  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 
Late  last  year,  at  the  Insistence  of  Rep.  John 
Davis  of  Georgia,  chairman  of  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Science,  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, the  Science  Policy  Research  Division 
of  CRS  began  an  extensive  review  of  the 
materials  research  and  materials  needs  of 
the  US.  Their  study  is  extensive  and  will 
take  time — but  it  is  critical,  I  believe,  to  the 
success  of  many  of  our  research  ventures. 
Including  solar  energy  research. 

Many  of  our  scientific  and  technological 
research  personnel  are  aware  of  this  fact.  A 
number  of  government  and  non-government 
councils  with  the  task  of  promoting  mate- 
rials research  already  exist.  They  are  operat- 
ing on  the  premise  that  some  of  the  most 
urgent  public  needs  facing  the  nation  de- 
mand new  technologies  which  can  be  devel- 
oped only  with  the  advent  of  materials  pos- 
sessing properties  not  yet  known  to  man. 

CONTACT  WITH  EXECmVE  AGENCIES 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  interest  in  solar  energy 
research — and  that  of  our  Committee  as  a 
whole — has  stemmed  In  considerable  part 
from  the  excellent  work  done  over  the  past 
9  months  by  our  Energy  Research  Task 
Group. 

This  group,  headed  by  Rep.  Mike  McCor- 
mack  of  Washington,  as  a  special  unit  of 
Bep.  Davis'  subcommittee,  has  been  given 
comprehensive  briefings  almost  weekly.  Each 
meeting  has  been  held  in  a  frank  and  Infor- 
mal manner  with  experts  from  all  appropri- 
ate energy  R&D  fields — following  extensive 
plaiming  and  consiiltatlon  with  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service.  The  briefings 
culminated  this  month  in  two  weeks  of  what 
I  consider  to  be  highly  sophisticated  hear- 
ings by  the  Davis  subcommittee  on  our  na- 
tional energy  research  prognosis. 

My  comments  today  have  been  sparked 
by  that  work. 

Also,  as  a  result,  I  have  recently  been  In 
direct  contact  with  the  heads  of  each  of  the 
agenclee  here  identified  as  important  ccm- 
trlbutors  to  solar  energy  R&D:  Dr.  James 
Fletcher  of  NASA,  Dr.  Guy  Stever  of  NSF, 
Dr.  Lawrence  Kushner  of  NBS,  and  Dr.  Les- 
ter Jayson  of  CBS. 

Each  has  agreed  to  participate  with  the 
Commtttee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  In 
considering  the  formulation  of  multidiscl- 
pllnary.  Integrated  programs  of  solar  energy 
research.  Toward  this  end  we  will  begin  ex- 
ploratory meetings  between  ^propriate  per- 
sonnel of  tbe  several  agencies  and  of  the 
Committee  within  a  few  weeks. 

In  addition,  it  is  my  plan  to  request  that 
each  of  the  specified  agencies  report  to  the 
Committee  within  four  months  cm: 

(1)  Tbe  particular  contributions,  exist- 
ing and  potential,  which  ttie  agency  involved 
Is  capable  at  giving  to  solar  energy  RAD; 

(2)  The  level  of  effort  whlcb  the  agency 
feels  is  best  suited  to  it  under  present  con- 
ditioDs; 

(3)  The  level  of  effort  which  Is  possible 
under  accelerated  conditions; 

(4)  The  level  of  commitment  which  tbe 
agency  Is  wOltng  to  recommend  to  the  Ad- 
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ministration  over  the  next  decade,  insofar  as 
this  is  feasible; 

(5)  The  identification  and  relative  capa- 
bilities of  other  government  and  non-gov- 
ernment organizations  or  institutions  in 
solar  energy  research. 

NEW    TASK   FORCE   AND   POUCT    PORMITLATION 

■What  do  we  expect  from  this  beginning? 

Eventually,  of  course,  we  h<^e  for  the  crea- 
tion of  an  ejjective  program  of  solar  energy 
research.  I  iise  the  term  "effective"  here  as 
synonymous  with  "successful." 

As  for  immediate  expectations,  we  are 
looking  for  three  things: 

First. — ^The  formation  of  what  Is  perhaps 
the  first  task  force  of  its  kind — a  Joint  Execu- 
tive-Leglslativc-Industry  task  force  which 
will  cross  not  only  the  boundaries  of  execu- 
tive departments  but  boundaries  of  the  main 
branches  of  government  as  well. 

If  executive  agencies  or  legislative  offices 
or  committees  other  than  those  I  have  dis- 
cussed wish  to  take  part,  they  will  be  wel- 
comed. In  addition,  expert  representatives 
from  industry  should  obviously  be  included 
if  they  are  willing. 

The  chief  mission  of  such  an  Integrated 
task  force  will  be  to  provide  tiie  noecbanlsm. 
for  assuring  a  consistent,  coherent  and  tn- 
tensii>e  assault  on  the  enormous  research 
problems  Inherent  in  the  production  sind 
use  of  solar  energy.  If  any  ot  those  three 
characteristics  fails,  the  effort  will  fail. 

Second. — The  promulgation  of  a  statement 
of  soleur  energy  policy  (perhaps  involving 
energy  generally).  Hopefully,  such  a  state- 
ment can  be  put  in  the  form  of  a  Joint  Res- 
olution and  eventually  given  the  force  of 
public  law.  In  my  views,  this  will  be  especially 
important  during  those  int^lm  periods  when 
we  have  made  progress  with  the  more  con- 
ventional modes  of  energy  and  things  begin 
to  relax — for  the  moment.  It  Is  huntan  nature 
then  to  say.'^hy  bother — why  keep  up  the 
fuss  over  this  solar  bit?" 

At  such  times,  a  national  p<^cy  faithfully 
pursued  may  keep  us  from  succumbing  to 
that  deceiving,  and  possibly  fatal,  techno- 
logical lullaby. 

Third. — ^The  concentration  of  attention  on 
the  poesibiUties  of  scdar  energy — and  the  ulti- 
mate essential  requirements  tar  It — on  an 
international  basis.  No  part  of  the  energy 
dilemma  is  tbe  peculiar  province  of  the 
United  States.  While  we  may  be  the  first  and 
the  most  SMiously  affected  by  energy  short- 
ages, the  problem  itself  is  global.  We  are  all 
in  this  thing  together,  and  very  likely  solu- 
tions will  have  to  come  from  many  quarters, 
domestic  and  foreign. 

One  thing  is  apparent  to  me.  If  we  do  not 
get  on  with  this  Job,  such  matters  as  the  war 
in  'Viet  Nam,  unemployment,  crime,  over- 
crowding, trade  balances,  education  and  all 
the  other  things  which  preoccupy  so  many 
nations  today — will  not  make  much  differ- 
ence. If  the  energy  crisis  becomes  an  energy 
catastrophe,  we  will  find  out,  rather  pain- 
fully, how  relatively  insignificant  such  con- 
temporary Issues  have  been. 


Exhibit  I 
Section    1 — OviatviEW  • 

1.    FBOCXAIC    GOAL 

To  develop,  at  the  earliest  feasible  time, 
those  applications  of  solar  energy  that  can 
be  made  economically  competitive  and  en- 
vironmentally acceptable  as  alternative  en- 
ergy sources. 

S.    BACKCaOtTNII    AND    STIVOACR 

The  sun  is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  an 
enormous  amount  of  clean  energy  available 


*From  reemnmendations  of  the  Technical 
Review  Panel,  Sub-Panel  ZX — Scflar  Znmrgy 
Program  Report,  December  1073,  for  Dr.  Dixie 
Lee  Ray,  President's  Energy  R&D  Advisor. 


nearly  everywhere  In  the  world.  The  tech- 
nical feasibility  of  using  soIm  energy  for 
terrestrial  applications  is  well  established. 
On  the  other  hand,  solar  energy  Is  diffuse 
(17  watts/ft=,  twenty-four  hour  average  in 
the  U.S.)  and  variable  (from  lero  to  a  maxi- 
mum and  back  to  zero  each  twenty-four 
hours).  These  two  factors  of  low  energy 
density  and  variability,  combined  with  the 
ready  availability  of  inexpensive  fossil  fuels, 
have  until  now,  discouraged  the  development 
of  systems  suitable  for  widespread  use.  How- 
ever, a  recent  study  conduct  by  leading  uni- 
versity, industry  and  government  experts' 
concluded  that  a  substantial  development 
program  could  achieve  the  technical  and 
economic  objectives  necessary  for  practical 
systems.  In  certain  areas,  practical  systems 
are  already  in  operation,  e.g.,  domestic  hot 
water  heaters,  remotely  located  buoy  power 
systems,  house  heating  systems,  and  waste 
conversion  plants. 

Solar  energy  can  be  used  to  generate  elec- 
tric power,  to  heat  and  cool  buildings  and 
to  produce  renewable  svipplies  of  clean  hy- 
drocarbon fuels.  It  is  proposed  to  conduct 
six,  phased  subprograms  covering  the  three 
areas.  The  six  subprograms  are : 

1.  Heating,  and  Cooling  of  Buildings 
(HCB). 

2.  Solar  Thermal  Conversion  Systems 
(STC).  

3.  Wind  Electric  Power  Systems  (WEP). 

4.  Bioconversion  to  Fuels  (BCF). 

5.  Ocean  Thermal  Electric  Power  Systems 
(OTEP). 

6.  Photovoltaic  Electric  Power  Systems 
(PEP). 

It  is  Important  to  recognize  that  each  of 
the  above  subprograms  can  make  a  substan- 
tial contribution  without  which  the  full  po- 
tential of  solar  energy  will  not  be  realized. 

Three  of  the  four  electric  power  genera- 
tion system  ccmcepts,  STC,  WEP,  and  PEP, 
may  require  some  form  of  energy  storage  for 
most  effective  central  power  station  applica- 
tions in  order  to  comi>ensate  for  the  variable 
solar  Insolation.  This  energy  storage  require- 
ment can  be  met  by  a  variety  of  systems, 
e.g.,  pumped  hydroelectric  concepts,  ad- 
vanced pneumatic  and  electro-chemical  sys- 
tems or  alleviated  by  utility  grid  operating 
procedures.  The  fourth  system  concept, 
OTEP,  is  unique  in  that  It  does  not  require 
energy  storage  or  collectors  since  the  ocean 
provides  these  functions. 

While  as  many  concepts  and  approaches  as 
appear  useful  will  be  Investigated  in  the  early 
research  and  technology  phases  oi  each  sub- 
program, only  the  most  promising  will  be 
pursued  to  tbe  point  of  demonstration.  Spe- 
cial attention  will  be  devoted  to  assuring  that 
refinement  and/or  the  development  of  ad- 
vanced systems  will  be  conducted  and  fiuided 
by  Industry  at  a  later  date.  Concurrently 
with  the  technology  development,  an  incen- 
tive research  -and  development  program 
would  be  carried  out.  This  program  would 
provide  an  evaluation  of  the  policy  alterna- 
tives oonoeming  legal,  regulatory,  and  In- 
stitutional barriers  and  issues,  and  evaluate 
incentives  additional  to  those  intrinsic  to  the 
technological  program  elements.  Incentives 
to  be  considered  and  evaluated  in  this  pro- 
gram to  overcome  any  initially  tmattractlve 
features  or  startup  costs  of  large  scale  devel- 
opment Include;  1)  subsidies  on  capital  In- 
vestment, 2)  subsidies  on  initial  operating 
costs,  3)  guaranteed  or  low  intereet  rate  loans 
and  4 )  guaranteed  minimum  sales  <m  equip- 
ment development.  A  significant  portion  ot 
the  overall  program  Is  designed  to  provide  In- 
centives to  motivate  indtatry  to  develop  solar 
energy  systems. 

Figure  1  lists  the  resources  required  for 
the  period  FT  76-FT  79  for  two  program  lev- 
els;  the  minimum  vlaUe   (~#400  million). 


'  Solar  Energy  as  a  National  Resource,  NSF/ 
NASA  Solar  Energy  Panel,  December  1873. 
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and  an  accelerated,  orderly  program  (~$l 
bUlton)  bavlng  a  high  probability  of  early 
■uccess. 
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3.     SICNmCANCK     AND    BENEFITS 

At  an  average  energy  conversion  effliflency 
of  6%,  less  tban  4%  of  the  VS.  continental 
land  mass  could  supply  100%  of  the  Naltlon's 
current  energy  needs.  Thus,  solar 
could  contribute  significantly  to  the  n 
goal  of  permanent  energy  self-suffldlency 
while  minimizing  environmental  degrac^tlon, 
In  addition,  this  technology  will  be 
portable  Item  for  use  by  other  energ; 
flclent  areas  of  the  world.  Although  t: 
Impact  of  solar  energy  probably  won't 
untU  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  ecoi 
viability  of  several  of  the  application 
heating  and  cooling  of  buildings  ( 
wind  electric  power  (WEP)  and  blocoiver 
slon  to  fuels  (BCF)  could  be  developecf  and 
demonstrated  In  the  nejtt  five  years,  ulti- 
mately, practical  solar  energy  systems  Oould 
easily  contribute  16-30%  of  the  Nation"*  en- 
ergy requirements.*  T 

In  most  cases,  photovoltalcs  being  tha  pri- 
mary exception,  the  development  of  practical 
systems  will  not  require  high  technology. 
Thus,  the  research  and  development  cosni  for 
solar  energy  should  be  very  small  In  reljttlon 
to  the  value  of  the  energy  saved.  Cuvent 
estimates  indicate  that  the  value  of  thelfoe- 
sll  fuel  to  be  saved  In  one  subprogram  larea 
alone.  I.e.,  HCB,  would  equal  the  cost  ol  the 
entire  accelerated  ($1  bUllon)  R&D  profh'am 
seven  years  after  practical  systems  become 
commercially  available. 

Since  solar  energy  systems  are  capita]  In- 
tensive and  practical  systems  have  not  yet 
been  developed,  federal  involvement  ia  the 
development  program  Is  warranted. 

FIGURE  1.— SOLAR  ENERGY  PROGRAM  RESOURCE)^ 
{In  millions  of  dollara] 


Progrtm 


1975    1976    1977    1978    1979       ToUl 


Heating  and  cooling: 

Ja)Acc*leratMl...  17.8  35.7  50.7  57.5  42.6 

b)  Minimum &1  20.0  22.0  19.0  17.8 
ar  tharmal : 

ra)Acc«larated...  31. 1  51.5  59.0  60.0  74.0 

(b)  Minimum 15.8  16.8  31.5  43.0  38.0 

Wind  energy: 

(a)  Accelerated...    8.5  17.3  23.5  33.9  23.0 

(b)  Minimum 3.8  5.4  7.1  6.9  3.7 

Bioconversion : 

(a)  Accelerated...  12.1  17.3  23.7  30.1  4a 6 

(b)  Minimum 8.5  10.5  10.5  10.5  12.5 

Ocean- thefmal : 

(a)  Accelerated...    8.6  19.2  16.4  28.8  26.5 

(b)  Minimum 4.0  4.5  7.6  12.2  13.0 

Photovoltaic: 

(a)  Accelerated...  28.3  48.3  619  54.1  53.1 

(b)  Minimum 10.3  10.3  11.0  13.2  12.4 

ToUl: 

(a)  Accelerated...  106. 4  188.9  237.2  264.4  259.8 

(b)Minimum 50.5  67.5  89.7  104.8  97.4 
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4.    PBOCBAM    PLAN    SOMMAST 

A.  Heating  and  cooling  of  huildingi  (H^B) 
Approximately  25%  of  the  Nation's  current 
energy  consumption  is  used  for  HCB  pur- 
poses. For  maximum  utilization,  solar  HCB 
systems  including  domestic  hot  water  sys- 
tems suitable  for  both  new  construction  and 
existing  buildings  must  be  investigated^f  in- 
timately, 3(V-50%  of  the  national  heating 
and  cooling  energy  requirement  could  be  fur- 
nished by  solar  energy  with  the  accompany- 
ing benefits  of  fuel  savings,  reduced  pollu- 
tion, and  Independence  from  complex  ^er- 
gy  transmission  and  distribution  systen^. 

No  major  technical  barriers  exist  to  prevent 
the  development  of  practical  systems.  Moet  of 
the  technical  problems  to  be  solved  Involve 
the  development  of  low-cost  per  unit  of 
energy  components.  Specifically,  the  collec- 
tors and  cooling  systems  require  the  most  Im- 
provement, but  appear  amenable  to  a  de|ter- 
mined  development  program. 


•  Ibid.  p.  10 


There  are  major  uncertainties  with  regard 
to  public  acceptance,  legal  rights  to  unshaded 
sun,  the  establishment  of  a  supporting  in- 
dustry, and  methods  of  marketing  and 
financing  high,  first  cost  solar  HCB  systems. 
However,  It  seems  probable  that  the  develop- 
ment of  economically  competitive  systems, 
the  benefits  associated  with  solar  HCB  sys- 
tems will  provide  major  incentives  for  solving 
or  accommodating  these  problems. 

Two  program  levels  are  projected,  (see  Fig- 
ure 1).  The  accelerated  program  is  aimed 
at  achieving  commercial  availability  by  1979 
and  requires  a  budget  of  $204  million  through 
FY  1979.  The  minimum  viable  program,  $87M 
through  FY  79  eliminates  three  out  of  five 
demonstration  programs,  reduces  the  number 
of  pilot  plant  experiments  from  fifteen  to  ten, 
reduces  component  research  and  technology 
efforts  from  $114M  to  $5M,  and  for  the  most 
part  eliminates  parallel  efforts.  The  end  re- 
sult Is  a  relatively  high  risk  program  with  an 
undesirable  lower  probability  of  success. 
B.  Solar  thermal  conversion  systems  (STC) 
Approximately  20%  of  the  U.S.  current 
energy  consumption  is  used  to  generate  elec- 
tric power.  Ultimately  STC  systems  could  pro- 
vide 10-30%  of  the  electric  power  require- 
ment. In  addition,  the  STC  solar  collection 
subsystem  developed  for  electric  power  gen- 
eration could  provide  thermal  energy  for 
process  heat  for  decentralized  (local)  and/or 
centralized  applications. 

There  appear  to  be  no  major  fundamental 
barriers  requiring  basic  research.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  material  and  equipment  develop- 
ment Is  required  to  obtain  competitive  per- 
formance and  economics.  The  key  technology 
areas  include  low  coet,  high  temperature 
(focusing  and  tracking)  collectors,  thermal 
energy  storage  and  distribution  and  alternate 
system  concept  trade-offs.  In  addition,  there 
are  problems  to  be  defined  and  resolved  aris- 
ing from  the  large  areas  of  land  required, 
(10-20  square  miles  per  1000  Mwe). 

The  two  program  levels,  with  the  acceler- 
ated program  at  approximately  $275M  and 
the  minimum  viable  at  approximately  H45M, 
are  shown  in  Figure  1.  The  accelerated  pro- 
gram Includes  four  different  power  plant 
pilot  and  demonstration  projects  and  a 
research  and  technology  program  aimed  at 
proving  technical  and  economic  feasibility 
by  1986.  The  minimum  viable  program 
eliminates  one  power  plant  project,  and 
reduces  the  research  and  technology  program 
from  leiM  to  $32M.  Thta  program  requires 
1-2  years  longer  and  lowers  the  probability 
of  success. 

C.  Wind  electric  power  (WEP) 
The  maximum  electric  energy  that  can  be 
practically  extracted  from  the  winds  avail- 
able to  the  VS.  has  not  been  determined. 
However,  areas  of  the  continental  U.S.,  the 
Aleutian  arc  and  off  the  eastern  seaboard 
have  been  identified  for  which  It  is  estimated 
that  1-2x10"  kUowatt-hours  per  year  cotild 
be  generated  by  wind  systems  by  the  year 
2000*.  The  total  U.S.  production  was  1.6x10" 
KW-hrs  In  1069  and  Is  projected  to  grow  to 
8x10"  KW-hrs  by  2000.  Thus,  significant 
amounts  of  electric  energy  are  potentially 
avaUable  from  the  wind. 

Based  on  world  wide  experience  to  date, 
no  major  technical  barriers  to  the  develop- 
ment of  practical  systems  are  foreseen.  The 
specific  goal  of  the  accelerated  program  ($106 
million)  Is  to  have  cost  effective,  10  Mwe 
systems  In  operation  by  1979,  leading  to  the 
demonstration  of  100  Mwe  systems  by  1981. 
The  program  Includes  a  subsystem  and  com- 
ponent cost  reduction  program,  research  on 
and  the  collection  of  wind  characteristics, 
user  equipments,  legal,  environmental,  in- 
stitutional and  aesthetic  Issues,  optimization 
of  design  concepts,  and  the  testing  of  single 
and  multi-rotor  systems  of  increasing  size 
and   performance,    culminating    In    10   and 
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100  Mwe  projects.  The  minimum  viable  pro- 
gram ($27  mUlion)  maintains  the  same  sub- 
element  structure  but  reduces  the  research 
and  technology  program  from  $20  million 
to  $6.0  mUllon,  reduces  the  number  of  and 
delays  the  10  Mwe  system  projects  by  one 
year,  and  delays  the  100  Mwe  project  by  four 
years. 

The  WEP  program  will  yield  definitive  test 
data  by  1976-77  as  to  whether  practical  sys- 
tems can  b©  developed.  Should  the  early 
data  be  favorable,  then  a  crash  program 
may  well  be  In  order  to  significantly  ad- 
vance the  rate  and  level  of  impact  on  the 
national  energy  problem. 

D.  Bioconversion  to  fuels  (BCF) 
BCF  systems  offer  the  potential  of  fur- 
nishing replenlshable  supplies  of  clean 
hydrocarbon  fuels.  Estimates  of  the  potential 
production  capabUlty  range  as  high  as  60% 
of  the  current  gas  or  oil  requirements.  How- 
ever, the  extent  to  which  these  projections 
can  be  fulfilled  wUl  depend  basically  upon 
the  amount  of  land  available  and  the  ef- 
ficiency and  economy  of  biomass  production 
from  that  land. 

The  major  problems  to  be  solved  Involve 
Increasing  the  energy  yield  of  the  production 
process  and  trying  to  accelerate  and  reduce 
the  costs  of  the  various  conversion  processes. 
The  accelerated  program  ($124  mUllon)  is 
aimed  at  demonstrations  of  conversion  plants 
of  up  to  100  tons/day  capacity  as  well  as  de- 
veloping high  yield  energy  crops  by  1980. 
In  addition,  a  goal  has  been  established  for 
the  practical  production  of  hydrogen  by 
photosynthetlc  and  biochemical  methods  in 
the  same  time  period. 

The  minimum  viable  program  ($53  mU- 
lion) stretches  out  the  program  3-6  years 
and  reduces  the  number  of  demonstration 
plants  from  eight  to  four. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  wind  system  program, 
the  bioconversion  program  will  yield  early 
definitive  test  data  as  to  whether  practical 
systems  can  be  developed.  Thus,  a  crash  pro- 
gram may  well  be  In  order  at  a  later  date. 
E.  Ocean  thermal  electric  power  (OTEP) 
In  1929,  Claude  demonstrated  using  a  22 
Kw  unit  that  the  tberoaal  difference  between 
the  surface  and  deep  ocean  waters  can  be 
used  to  generate  electric  power.  Although 
the  feasibility  of  the  concept  was  established, 
the  project  did  not  result  in  a  practical  sys- 
tem.  Modern  technology  together  with  the 
nearly  unlimited  avaUablllty  of  ocean 
thermal  energy  makes  this  concept  of  In- 
terest. The  accelerated  program  ($100  mil- 
lion) is  Intended  to  demonstrate  the  practi- 
cal feasibility  of  converting  ocean  thermal 
energy  into  electricity  by  1985.  Both  near- 
shore  and  ocean  pilot  plant  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  will  be  conducted  at  10  Mwe 
and  100  Mwe  respectively.*  System  reliability 
and  economic  viability  will  be  determined, 
along  with  an  associated  assessment  of  the 
technology  and  environmental  Impacts.  The 
potential  for  production  of  protein  and  fresh 
water  as  valuable  by-products  will  be  in- 
vestigated. Engineering  problems  to  be  solved 
Include  the  development  of  deepwater  pipes 
of  large  e.g..  60  foot  diameter,  along  with 
methods  for  their  deployment  and  the  design 
of  appropriate  heat  exchangers  and  pumping 
systems.  A  selection  must  be  made  between 
an  open  or  a  closed  thermodynamic  cycle  and 
as  to  the  means  for  transmitting  energy 
from  ocean  locations  to  land.  In  addition, 
legal  questions  associated  with  operations  in 
international  waters  must  be  examined. 

The  minimum  viable  program  ($41M) 
would  confine  the  demonstration  program 
to  only  one  near-shore  pilot  plant/test  fa- 
cility. Consequently,  the  feasibility  deter- 
mination and  ultimate  commercial  Imple- 
mentation of  ocean  plants  would  be  delayed. 
F.  Photovoltaic  electric  power  (PEP) 
As  noted  previously,  some  20%  of  the  cur- 
rent U.S.  energy  consumption  is  used  to  gen- 
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erate  electric  power  by  a  total  installed  ca- 
pacity near  400,000  megawatts.  This  level  is 
projected  to  double  over  the  next  decade  and 
become  a  larger  portion  of  the  U.S.  energy 
consumption.  Terrestrial  photovoltaic  sys- 
tems oould  provide  10-20%  of  the  electric 
power  requirement.  These  systems  may  be 
employed  for  central  station  power  systems 
and  as  local  systems,  for  example,  on  ro<rf- 
tops  to  provide  for  heating  and  cooling  of 
buildings.  In  addition  there  is  the  longer 
range  potential  of  space  systems  (synchron- 
ous satellites)  providing  as  much  as  power  as 
desired. 

The  major  obstacle  to  be  overcome  is  the 
development  of  the  technology  and  processes 
which  will  permit  the  production  of  very 
large  quantities  of  photovoltaic  arrays  at 
low  costs,  e.g.,  at  $0.10-0.30  per  ft '. 

The  accelerated  program  focuses  on  the 
exploration  and  exploitation  of  selected  sin- 
gle crystal,  thin  film,  and  new  concept  ap- 
proaches which  are  Intended  to  establish  a 
high  degree  of  confidence  In  successfully  ac- 
complishing the  low  cost  objective.  The  mini- 
mum viable  program  would  force  a  substan- 
tial and  very  premature  reduction  in  the 
number  of  options  to  be  Investigated  and 
would  stretch  out  the  program  from  3  to  8 
years. 

Exhibit  2 

SUMMART   AND   DISCUSSION   OF    ALTZRNATTVES* 
paOOtAM    SVMMART 

The  following  chart  summarizes  the  ex- 
penditures for  each  of  the  seven  program  ele- 
ments (application  areas)  and  for  common 
applications,  for  the  "•Minimum"  and  the 
"Accelerated"  Programs.  In  each  case,  the  ex- 
penditures by  fiscal  year  from  1974  through 
1979  are  given,  along  with  the  total  for  1975- 
79  and  the  total  through  completion  of  the 
pnxtf -of -concept  experiments  (POCE's).  In 
every  case,  the  recommended  POCE's  will  be 
commenced  during  the  period  1975-79,  but  in 
some  cases  not  completed.  Where  the  POCE 
extends  beyond  this  period,  the  cost  for  the 
extra  years  is  included  in  the  end  total. 

The  technical,  economic,  environmental, 
social  aiMl  Institutional  viability  of  sjrstems 
for  heating  and  cooling  buildings,  and  of 
systems  for  producing  heated  air  and  hot 
water  for  use  In  existing  buildings  and  fa- 
culties will  be  demonstrated,  and  strate- 
gies developed  for  penetrating  the  markets 
for  these  systems. 

One  ot  more  large  systems  (5x10*  BTU/ 
hour)  and  three  or  more  smaller  systems 
(2.5x10'  BTU/hour)  will  be  demonstrated, 
tested  and  evaluated  for  the  supply  of  process 
heat  to  selected  industrial  plants. 

A  one-megawatt  (electric)  pilot  solar-ther- 
mal plant  will  be  designed,  constructed, 
tested  and  evaluated.  It  will  be  equipped  with 
either  four  (the  Minimum  Program)  or 
forty  (the  Accelerated  Programi)  hours  of 
thermal  storage. 

A  nuss-productlon  process  for  photovoltaic 
arrays,  a  one-megawatt  (electric)  prototype 
photovoltaic  system  connected  to  an  electric 
utility  network,  a  one-kilowatt  (average  elec- 
trical output)  combined  photovoltaic-ther- 
mal system  for  household  use.  and  a  one- 
hundred  kilowatt  (average  electric  output) 
prototype  combined  photovoltaic-wlnd- 
energy  system  with  sxifficient  electrical  stor- 
age to  operate  day  and  night  all  year  will 
be  developed,  fabricated,  tested  and 
evaluated. 

Two  or  four  ten  megawatt  open  or  closed 
cycle,  onshore  or  close  offshore  ocean  thermal 
plants  will  be  buUt,  tested  and  evaluated. 
The  feasibility  of  transmitting  electric  energy 
from  such  a  plant  by  submarine  cable  will 
be  determined. 

A  mass  production  process  for  a  one-hun- 
dred-kilowatt to  five-megawatt   (rated  elec- 
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trie)  wind-energy  system,  a  one-hundred- 
kilowatt  (rated  electric)  prototype  wind  sys- 
tem in  conjunction  with  a  hydro-electric 
pumped  storage  facility  and  one-hundred- 
kilowatt  to  five-megawatt  (rated  electric) 
prototype  wind  systems  to  supplement  an 
existing  electric  utility  plant  wUl  be  devel- 
oped, tested  and  evaluated. 

High-yield  energy  crop  production  and  col- 
lection on  a  one-square-mile  test  farm,  a 
one-hundred-ton-per-day  fermentation  pilot 
plant,  a  one-hundred-ton-per-day  hydrolysis 
pilot  plant  and  a  one-hundred-ton-per-day 
cataljtic  gasification  pilot  plant  will  be  de- 
veloped, tested  and  evaluated. 

A  one-megawatt  hydrogen  generation,  stor- 
age, transmission  and  utilization  system  will 
be  designed,  fabricated,  tested  and  evaluated. 
The  environmental  impact  of  large  solar  col- 
lector arrays  will  be  assessed.  Comprehen- 
sive insolation  data  will  be  collected  and  pre- 
sented. The  relative  economic  feasibility  of 
AC  and  DC  transmission  of  energy  from  sclar 
plants,  and  the  optimal  geometry  for  net- 
works will  be  determined. 

The  supporting  research  necessary  for  each 
of  the  demonstrations  described  above,  and 
the  information-dissemination  activities  re- 
quired to  insure  their  utilization  are 
described.  

PROGRAM    ALTERNATIVES 

The  Minlmiun  Profe-ram  in  each  applications 
area  includes  the  bare  minimum  of  research 
tasks  required  to  provide  practical  proof  of 
each  scientific  ccHicept  involved,  to  substan- 
tiate reliable  cost  estimates,  and  to  permit 
the  assessment  of  environmental,  social  and 
institutional  obstacles  to  fiUl-scale  explora- 
tion. In  order  to  limit  the  total  program 
cost.  It  will  often  be  necessary  to  select  one 
or  a  few  particularly  promising  development 
options  fairly  early  in  the  program,  and  to 
concentrate  on  them  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
options.  The  Minimimi  Program  also  as- 
sumes to  a  considerable  extent  that  proof  of 
technical  feasibility,  economic  viability  and 
general  acceptability  of  a  pilot  application 
will  be  sufficient  to  ensure  widespread  adop- 
tion by  industry  and  the  public. 

Each  Accelerated  Program  provides  for 
parallel  development  paths  and  redundant 
tasks,  perhaps  by  indejiendent  investigators, 
to  provide  reduced  technical  risks  and  in- 
creased probabUity  of  success.  It  also  per- 
mits the  demonstration  of  additional  spe- 
cific applications  across  a  wider  spectrum  ot 
applicatton  types,  increasing  the  credibility 
of  the  concept  and  the  likelihood  of  market 
penetration. 

Heating  and  cooling  of  buildings 

The  Minimum  Program  is  designed  to 
prove  that  solar  heating  and  cooimg  will  be 
technically  feasible,  environmentally,  socially 
and  institutionally  acceptable,  and  econom- 
ically competitive  with  oHiventlonal  sys- 
tems on  a  life-cycle-coet  basts  for  a  substan- 
tial fraction  of  the  nation's  residential  and 
commercial  buildings,  provided  that  a  suffi- 
cient market  for  solar  systems  can  be  devel- 
oped to  establish  the  volimie  of  sales  re- 
quired to  support  the  mass  production  and 
systematic  distrlbxrtlon  which  are  necessary 
to  bring  costs  down.  Due  to  the  extreme  con- 
servatism of  the  building  community  toward 
innovation,  it  Is  not  likely  that  this  proof 
w*U  be  sufficient  to  result  In  the  intensive 
market  penetration  required. 

The  Accelerated  Program  roughly  doubles 
the  number  of  btUldings  Included  In  each 
category,  permitting  more  combinations  of 
building  types  and  climate,  and  the  involve- 
ment of  more  Independent  producers.  In  ad- 
dition, it  provides  a  substantial  number  of 
building  systems  to  be  Included  in  other 
Federal  programs,  also  Involving  additional 
elements  of  the  building  community.  This  in- 
creasi  will  substantially  Increase  the  vtel- 
biltty  of  the  program,  and  thus  its  chances 
for  stimulating  the  takeover  by  private  en- 


terprise; It  wlU  also  permit  the  testing  and 
proof  of  techniques  for  overcoming  the  instt- 
tutional  constraints  Involved  In  a  variety 
of  building  sponsorships  and  Jurisdictions. 
In  the  case  of  heating  and  cooling  of  build- 
ings, these  constraints  are  more  important 
than  the  relatively  low  technical  risks. 

Process  heat 

The  Minimum  Program  is  designed  to 
prove  the  technical  feaslbUlty  of  supplying 
process  heat  to  industrial  users,  to  assess  the 
acceptability  of  such  systems,  and  to  pro- 
vide reliable  cost  and  performance  data.  Be- 
cause of  the  great  variety  of  industrial  proc- 
ess heat  users,  this  proof  will  stiU  be  some- 
what theoretical  to  most  of  them. 

The  Accelerated  Program  Includes  abou* 
three  times  as  many  separate  applications  as 
the  Mmimum  Program.  This  Is  intended  to 
permit  the  evaluation  of  alternative  system 
designs,  involve  a  greater  number  of  mde- 
pendeut  devel<^ers  and  increase  the  confi- 
dence of  a  user  community  which  is  highly 
varied  and  compartmented. 

Thermal-electric   energy   conversion 

The  Minimum  Program  Includes  only  those 
t.\sks  directly  reqtiired  for  proceeding  to 
construct,  test  and  evaluate  a  single  1 -mega- 
watt (electric)  solar  power  plant.  Parallel 
and  alternative  approaches  are  minimized 
by  selecting  only  those  avenues  of  mvestiga- 
tjon  which  seem  to  promise  earliest  results. 
Only  four  hours  of  thermal  storage  are  pro- 
vided, permitting  smoothing  of  output  over 
brief  interruptions  to  Insolation  and  minor 
mismatches  between  Insolation  and  load.  This 
should  prove  the  feasibility  of  the  basic  sci- 
entific concept  and  provide  useful  cost  and 
operating  data. 

The  Accelerated  Program  provides  for  three 
separate  plants  and  a  considerably  augmented 
preliminary  research  program,  substantially 
increasing  the  number  of  alternatives  which 
can  be  considered  and  thereby  reducing  the 
technical  risk.  One  plant  wlU  have  forty  hours 
of  thermal  storage,  permitting  a  full-day  gap 
in  msolation.  The  three  plants  wUl  be  de- 
signed to  Interface  with  quite  different  seg- 
ments of  the  use  spectrum,  permitting  • 
broader  test  of  institutional  vlabUity  and  a 
higher  probability  of  market  penetration 
through  user  involvement  and  vlsability. 

Photovoltaic  energy  conversion 
The  Minimum  Program  provides  that  each 
cell  type,  production  process  and  applications 
system  shall  be  investigated  to  the  point 
where  a  Judgment  cam  be  made  and  a  selec- 
tion talte  place  as  to  which  avenue  of  devel- 
opment is  most  promising,  and  that  only 
these  most  promising  avenues  shall  be  ex- 
ploited to  the  POCE  level.  Applying  this 
philosophy  with  care  shoxild  lead  to  a  jroof 
that  photovoltaic  systems  of  the  types  inves- 
tigated can  be  produced  and  utilized,  and  to 
reliable  cost  estimate  and  Impact  assess- 
ments. It  Is  likely,  however,  that  this  mini- 
mum approach  will  not  permit  true  system 
optimization,  and  it  Is  estimated  that  it  will 
fail  to  bring  down  cell  production  coste  to 
the  extent  that  the  Accelerated  Program  will. 
The  Accelerated  Program  provides  for  a 
substantial  Increase  In  the  parallel  develop- 
ment of  cell  types,  production  processes  and 
utilization  systems.  This  is  expected  to  re- 
duce technical  risk.  Improve  system  optimi- 
zation, and  Importantly,  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  photovoltaic  arrays  to  $3  per  peak  watt 
(compared  to  $7.50  per  peak  watt  under  the 
Minimum  Program).  This  reduction  In  the 
cost  of  solar  cells  Is  reflected  in  the  fact  that 
the  cost  of  the  POCE  Is  correspondingly  less 
in  the  Accelerated  than  in  the  Mmimura 
Program. 

Ocean  thtmuU  systems 
Pour  variations  in  pilot  plants  are  con- 
sidered in  this  applications  area,  depending 
on  whether  each  plant  is  ashore  or  afloat,  and 
whether  it  uses  an  open-cycle  or  closed-cycle 
process.  In  the  Minimum  Program,  only  two 
of  these  alternatives,  one  ashore   and  one 
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afloAt,  are  carried  through  to  fabrication 
and   evaluation,    with    a   decision 
about  March,  1077,  as  to  which  procee 
be  employed  in  each  plant. 

In  the  Accelerated  Program,  all  four  , 
possible  alternatives  wlU  be  carried  thi,„>.6" 
to  proof  of  concept.  This  will  substantially 
reduce  the  technical  risks  Incurred,  ani)  will 
Increase  the  confidence  of  the  user  com- 
munity in  the  design  decisions  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  full-size  demonstiktlon 
plant  which  follows  the  pilot  plants.  [ 
Wind  energy 

Wind  Energy  systems,  being  near  thji  re- 
quired state  of  the  art,  present  relatvely 
light  technical  risks.  The  Minimum  Pro|ram 
Is  designed  to  develop  a  mass-produfltlon 
capability  and  prove  the  technical  feasisjllity 
and  acceptaballty  of  large-scale  Integrated 
operations.  It  will  also  generate  reliable  cost 
figures.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  open-matket 
cost  after  completion  of  the  Minimum  JPro- 
gram  wiU  be  about  $500  per  kilowatt.     T 

The  Accelerated  Program  adds  a  consider- 
able effort  to  the  Phase  O  research  tasks jand 
calls  for  the  mass-production  and  Feqeral 
purchase  of  about  five  times  as  many  in- 
stalled units  as  the  Minimum  Program.  iTiis 
la  designed  to  permit  the  exhaustive  inves- 
tigation and  optimal  selection  of  alternaltlve 
designs,  and  to  develop  a  more  efficient  , 
duction  process.  It  is  estimated  that  by  t| 
efforts  the  cost  per  kilowatt  can  be  redi 
from  about  $500  to  about  $250,  making 
systems  a  very  competitive  source  of  en« 
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Organic  materiaU 

The  Minimum  Program  here  Includes  a 
substantial  amount  of  supporting  research 
Into  processes  not  yet  ready  for  proof  of 
concept.  It  also  Includes  experiments  into 
production  of  not  more  than  three  different 
energy  crops  on  plots  of  from  0.5  to  1.0  square 
mile,  and  the  smallest  reliable  Proof-of- 
Concept  Experiments  in  anaerobic  fermenta- 
tion and  hydrolysis  using  municipal  wastes 
as  feedstock. 

The  Accelerated  Program  Includes  con- 
tinuous efforts  with  at  least  four  new  energy 
crops  on  plots  of  from  0.6  to  1.0  square  mile, 
with  one  of  these  selected  for  a  system  level 
POCE  on  10  square  miles  in  connection  with 
a  conversion  plant.  This  program  will  provide 
1-10  ton-per-day  pilot  plants  for  three  differ- 
ent waste  inputs  and  four  different  conver- 
sion processes,  leading  on  to  the  combined 
production-conversion  POCE  mentioned 
above. 

The  Minimum  Program  will  thus  be  seen 
to  prove  the  possibility  of  producing  some 
energy  crops,  and  of  converting  organic  ma- 
terial into  fuel,  but  to  leave  a  good  many  ave- 
nues unexplored  and  to  provldcminlmal  In- 
sight into  Integration  of  production  and 
conversion.  The  Accelerated  Program  explores 
all  reasonable  approaches  to  achieving  the 
desired  conversion,  providing  duplication 
enough  to  check  results  and  to  develop  re- 
quired skills  in  the  research  community;  and 
lays  a  solid  groundwork  for  Integration  ex- 
periments. The  tasks  Included  in  the  Accel- 
erated Program  wUl  almost  certainly  have  to 
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be  accomplished  if  these  processes  can  be 
expected  to  move  into  routine  utilization. 

Common  applications  , 

The  Minimum  Program  provides  the  bare 
essentials  to  prove  the  concept  of  hydrogen 
energy  storage  and  to  assess  the  Impact  of 
shading  by  solar  collectors  on  the  environ- 
ment; also  to  collect  and  compile  insolation 
data  and  to  Investigate  energy  storage,  trans- 
mission and  distribution  as  generally  appli- 
cable  to  solar  energy  systems. 

The  Accelerated  Program  covers  the  same 
areas  more  thoroughly,  providing  for  dupli- 
cation of  some  efforts  by  independent  investi- 
gations, and  for  the  exploration  of  every 
promising  avenue  encountered.  Instead  of  se- 
lecting only  the  most  promising  at  an  early 
stage.  This  should  provide  a  sounder  base  of 
understanding  of  these  common  processes 
which  are  useful  throughout  the  field  of  solar 
energy  utilization,  often  in  ways  which  can- 
not be  predicted  at  the  outset. 

Dissemination  and  utilization 
The  differences  between  the  Minimum  and 
Accelerated  Programs  in  dissemination  and 
utilization  of  results  are  not  great.  They  are 
designed  to  correspond  with  differences  be- 
tween the  two  programs  In  the  applications 
areas.  Most  of  the  dissemination  and  utiliza- 
tion functions  must  be  performed  on  almost 
the  same  scale  under  each  program.  The  prin- 
cipal exception  is  in  those  cases  where  an  in- 
creased number  of  POCE's  requires  a  corre- 
sponding Increase  in  utilization  activities  di- 
rectly related  to  those  POCE's. 


Tasks 


MINIMUM  PROCRAM 

Heating  and  cooling  of  buildings.    5.6  18.5 

Process  heat .g 

Thermal-electric  energy  MfiveV- 

s'on 2.9  9.6 

Photovoltaic  energy  conversion..    1.0  2.8 

Ocean  thermal  systems 6  1.3 

Wind  energy  conversion 6  7.9 

Production    and    collectioii   of 

organic  materials 8  6. 7 

Conversion  of  organic  materials 

to  fuel  or  energy 2.9  5.4 

Common  applications 2.4 

Dissemination  and  utilization 4.9 

Minimum  program  total 14.4  60. 3 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill,  In 
light  of  its  substance  and  Its  spo._ 
ship,  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  received  . 
referred  in  accordance  with  the  Se 
tor's  request. 

Mr.   BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
pleasure  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3234 
Solar  Energy  Research  Act  of  1974.  . 
legislation  declares  that  it  is  the  po. 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  pursui 
vigorous  and  viable  program  of  reseai..... 
and  development  into  the  utilization  |  of 
solar  energy  as  a  major  source  for 
national  energy  needs.  I  enthusiastic 
endorse  such  an  effort.  As  many  of  ^ 
know,  solar  energy  Is  not  a  new  subj 
with  me.  I  introduced  a  bill  in  the  8 
Congress  covering  the  same  subject.  . 
bill  provided  the  development  of  p 
ticable  low-cost  means  of  utilizing 
energy   in   Judicious   combination 
fossil  fuels  and  nuclear  energy  In  o 
that  the  total  energy  resources  of 


Fiscal  year  Total 

T""' 1974  1975  1976  1977  1978  1979  1975-79  "To^ 

ACCELERATED  PROGRAM 

Heating  and  cooling  of  buildings.    5.6  34.0  68.9  45.8  26  1  16  9  1917  147  S 

Process  heat^.. 3.2  12.8  25.1  24.8  ,7;|  '^^^  "'J 

Thermal-electric  energy  conver-  "' 

sion 3.2  11.6  15.2  10.6  7  9  8  2  53  5  70  i 

Photovoltaic  energy  conversion..    2.2  7.1  11.5  14.2  1618  211  707  777 

Ocean  thermal  systems 6  3.6  10.9  6.7  44.7  45:5  111.8  124  4 

Wind  energy  conversion 2.0  9.9  18.9  44.3  82.8  12.6  168  5  170  S 

Production    and    collection    of 

organic  materials. 1.2  11.7  13.7  14.6  15.3  22.1  77.4  108  6 

Conversion  of  organic  materials 

to  fuel  or  energy 6.4  13.8  11.3  19.0  17.0  27.6  88  7  143  2 

Common  applications 4.1  7.5  11.8  13.5  14  2  511  511 

Dissemination  and  utilization 4.9  6.3  7.5  9.0  9.4  37!  1  $1.0 

Accelerated  program  total..  21.2  103.9  177.0  199.6  257.9  189.5  927.9  1,068.0 


Nation  be  maximized.  I  have  not  changed 
my  mind. 

The  prospects  of  focusing  the  Sun's 
energy  to  generate  steam  for  power- 
plants  has  intrigued  me  for  years.  A  solar 
power  steam  engine  using  a  large  mirror 
to  focus  solar  radiation  on  a  boiler  was 
the  central  attraction  of  the  1878  Paris 
World  Exposition.  In  more  recent  times, 
the  French  have  built  a  large  mirror  sys- 
tem at  Mont  Louis  in  the  Pyrenees  that 
focuses  the  Sun's  rays  to  produce  tem- 
peratures of  5,000°  F  or  more.  With  the 
rising  cost  of  fossil  fuels  and  the  many 
improvements  In  technology  that  have 
resulted  from  the  space  programs  and 
other  efforts  the  opportunity  appears  to 
be  at  hand  to  utilize  economically  the 
enormous  potential  of  renewable  solar 
energy. 

I  imderstand  that  large  scale  terres- 
trial solar  thermal  plants  have  been  pro- 
posed to  augment  conventional  power- 
plants.  These  would  appear  promising  as 
a  means  of  generating  auxiliary  electric 
power  from  solar  energy  using  a  min- 
imum of  thermal  storage.  However,  the 


professionals  tell  me  that  the  plants  are 
technically  complex  to  build  and  main- 
tain. It  is  obvious  that  we  need  tre- 
mendoLis  amoimts  of  research  and  engi- 
neering to  identify  a  fundamental  and 
functioning  system.  "The  Nation's  En- 
ergy Future:  A  Report  to  Richard  M. 
Nixon.  President  of  the  United  States." 
submitted  by  Dr.  Dixy  Lee  Ray.  Chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. December  1. 1973.  supports  solar 
thermal  conversion  research  programs 
and  the  testing  of  a  10  MWe  pilot 
plant.  Dr.  Ray  recommends  a  budget  of 
$5  mUlion  for  fiscal  year  1975  and  $30.5 
million  for  fiscal  years  1976-79. 

It  is  apparent  that  investigations  of  the 
aspects  of  solar  thermal  conversion  are 
expensive  and  require  large  areas  of 
space.  An  expansive  land  mass  will  have 
to  be  covered  with  arrays  of  solar  reflec- 
tors to  focus  the  solar  radiation.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  at  least  10  square 
miles  are  needed  for  a  1000-MWe  power- 
plant  capable  of  operating  on  the  average 
at  70  percent  capacity.  The  primary  loca- 
tion for  such  powerplants  and  the  neces- 
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sary  array  of  collectors  would  have  to  be 
the  simlit  desert  areas  which  receive 
predictable  and  cc^ious  amounts  of  solar 
radiation— areas  such  as  my  State  of 

Nevada.  ^  . 

I  imderstand  that  solar  energy  sustains 
the  winds  which  are  remarkably  repeat- 
able  and  predictable.  It  is  very  possible 
that  a  windix)wer  system  could  incor- 
porate its  own  electricity  storage  which 
may  include  electrolysis  of  water  to  pro- 
duce hydrogen  for  use  as  an  alternate 
fuel. 

In  1915.  100  MWe  of  electricity  was 
being  generated  by  windpower  in  Den- 
mark. As  late  as  1940.  a  1000-kilowatt 
machine  was  operated  in  Vermont  on  an 
experimental  basis.  At  the  present  time, 
it  appears  that  the  principal  drawbacks 
of  wind  energy  systems  include  systems 
costs,  the  large  number  of  units  required, 
and  the  problems  of  siting  these  units. 
The  problems,  however,  are  not  impossi- 
ble to  overcome.  Dr.  Ray's  report  en- 
courages multlunit  wind  generator  sys- 
tems making  up  a  wind  "farm"  capable 
of  producing  up  to  10  megawatts  of  elec- 
trical power.  For  wind  research,  she  rec- 
ommends $6.2  million  in  fiscal  year  1975 
and  $25.5  million  for  fiscal  years  1976-79. 
Another  use  of  solar  energy  which  is 
important  in  conserving  our  natural  re- 
sources and  converting  the  existing  re- 
source  to  energy   is   the  bioconversion 
method.  Some  types  of  waste  utilization 
systems,    for    example,    combustion    of 
wastes  to  produce  electricity  or  steam  ap- 
pear to  be  economically  viable  at  the 
present  time.  Other  concepts  are  directed 
toward  the  production  of  large  amounts 
of  agricultural  products  such  as  algae  or 
waterplants.   The  ultimate  purpose  of 
growing  plant  material  is  to  provide  a 
source  of  material  that  can  be  converted 
to  heat  energy  by  combustion  or  to  enrich 
fuels  by  application  of  the  appropriate 
solar  conversion  processes.  Other  mate- 
rials that  can  be  converted  to  enrich  fuels 
are  solid  wastes  such  as  agricultural,  ani- 
mal, industrial,  and  urban  wastes.  These 
at  the  present  time  are  creating  environ- 
mental farm  that  already  exists  on  the 
fuels  could  actually  represent  a  positive 
environmental  impact  and  a  source  of 
rich  energy  fuel. 

Dr.  Ray  recommends  a  budget  of  $2.4 
million  for  fiscal  year  1975  and  $18  mU- 
lion for  fiscal  years  1976-79.  Included  in 
the  report  is  the  recommendation  that 
two  small-scale  pilot  plants  for  the  con- 
version of  wastes  into  methane  and  clean 
fuels  be  constructed  and  operated. 

The  Solar  Energy  Research  Act  of  1974 
legislation  will  enable  the  research  and 
development  of  solar  energy  to  be  expe- 
dited. I  suggest  that  a  development  of 
National  Solar  Energy  Laboratory  Sys- 
tem be  given  a  high  priority.  Such  a  sys- 
tem would  provide  the  basis  for  opera- 
tion and  location  of  pilot  plants  for  solar 
thermsa  conversion,  wind  energy  conver- 
sion, or  bioconversion.  The  development 
of  a  national  site  concept  should  In- 
clude solar  energy  development  sites  and 
subsites  in  a  sufficient  number  of  differ- 
ent stfid  varying  geographical  areas  to 
insure  realistic  and  effective  testing  and 
demonstration.  In  developing  the  Na- 
tional Solar  Energy  Laboratory  System, 
the   Office    of   Solar    Energy    Research 


should  consider  in  great  detail  the  feasi- 
bility and  desirability  of  converting  or 
utilizing  existing  AEC  and  other  Federal 
installations  for  such  purposes. 

Special  consideration  should  be  given 
to  AEC  and  other  Federal  installations 
affected  by  a  shortage  of  fuel  and  by  a 
reduction  of  other  governmental  opera- 
tions. Military  establishments  should  be 
provided  the  opportunity  to  test  appli- 
cable solar  and  other  new  energy  sys- 
tems, not  only  as  part  of  the  R.  and  D. 
program,  but  to  reduce  their  own  use  of 
scarce  fuels  and  with  a  view  to  develop- 
ing their  own  energy  self-sufficiency  and 
to  help  reduce  the  resource  drain. 

Consistent  with  a  National  Laboratory 
System  Concept  and  use  of  existing  Fed- 
eral facilities.  I  urge  that  careful  con- 
sideration be  given  to  the  possibility  of 
utilizing  the  Nevada  Test  Site  facilities 
for  solar  programs.  The  Nuclear  Rocket 
Development  Station  which  has  been  the 
research  complex  of  intensive  nuclear 
rocket  research,  is  ideally  suited  for  solar 
energy-type  research.  The  complex  of 
structures,  such  as  the  two-story  admin- 
istration building,  engineering  control 
center  and  hydrogen  tank  farm,  is  lo- 
cated on  approximately  a  10-mile-square 
piece  of  land.  It  would  make  much  more 
sense  to  reactivate  a  facility  that  has 
water,  sewers,  electricity  and  security 
than  to  construct  new  facilities  for  solar 
research. 

The  complex  at  the  site  also  has  the 
advantage  of  its  close  association  with 
the  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory, 
Sandia  Corporation,  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  Los  Alamos  Scientific 
Laboratory — all  four  have  demonstrated 
their  abUity  in  the  energy  field.  The  use 
of  the  site  and  associated  laboratories 
would  establish  a  solid  foundation  for  an 
effective  laboratory  system  to  carry  out 
research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tions for  solar  energy  programs. 

I  also  foresee  as  a  subsite  the  experi- 
mental problems  and  the  conversion  to 
Nevada  Test  Site.  It  has  been  proposed 
that  a  biogasification  plant  be  con- 
structed to  convert  agricultural  wastes — 
nonhuman — to  methane  and  nutrient- 
rich  sludge.  Location  of  such  a  demon- 
stration at  this  test  site  farm  would 
virtually  eliminate  transport  and  dis- 
posal problems  of  animal  wastes  in- 
volved. The  methane  produced  would  be 
used  in  the  facility  for  power,  thereby 
making  the  farm  a  demonstration  self- 
sufficiency  through  the  application  of 
known  solar  technology.  The  demonstra- 
tions of  solar  power  could  provide  a  fer- 
tile area  for  the  potential  growth  of  in- 
teragency and  industrial  cooperation 
programs. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  solar 
power  is  no  longer  wishful  thinking  but 
a  reality.  Enactment  of  this  bill  would 
be  a  major  step  in  achieving  that  goal. 


scheduling  and  control  system.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, "The  Transportation  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1974,"  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  of  transmittal, 
text  of  the  bill,  analysis  of  the  need  for 
the  bill,  and  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  t)e  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Cotton)  (by  request) : 
S.  3237.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  as  amended,  to  assure 
that  rates  are  compensatory,  to  allow 
more  flexibility  in  establishing  rates,  to 
facilitate  the  abandonment  of  uneco- 
nomic rail  lines,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  assist  in  the  financing  of  rail  trans- 
portation and  to  develop  a  rolling  stock 


S.  3237 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Transportation  Im- 
provement Act  of  1974." 

RAIUtOAO    RATEMAKINC    AND    ABANDONMENT 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  (49  U.S.C.  1)  is  amended  by:  (1) 
deleting  the  present  paragraph  (6)  and  sub- 
stituting in  Its  place  the  following: 

"(5)  (a)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
Tate"  means  tariff,  rate,  fare,  charge,  and  any 
classification,  regulation,  or  practice  relat- 
ing thereto. 

"(b)  Each  rate  for  a  service  rendered  or 
to  be  rendered  in  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers or  property,  or  In  connection  there- 
with, shall  be  Just  and  reasonable,  and  every 
unjust  and  unreasonable  rate  is  prohibited 
and  declared  to  be  xmlawful.  A  rate  that  is 
compensatory  may  not  be  found  to  be  un- 
just or  unreasonable  on  the  basis  that  it  Is 
too  low. 

"(c)  In  exercising  Its  power  to  prescribe 
just  and  reasonable  rates,  the  Commission 
shall  give  due  consideration,  to  the  effect  of 
rates  on  the  movement  of  traffic  by  the  car- 
rier for  which  the  rates  are  prescribed,  and 
to  the  need,  in  the  public  interest,  of  ade- 
quate and  efficient  railway  transportation 
service  at  the  lowest  cost  consistent  with  the 
furnishing  of  the  service.  In  a  proceeding 
involving  competition  between  carriers  of 
different  modes  of  transportation,  the  Com- 
mission may  not  hold  the  rate  of  a  carrier 
of  one  mode  up  to  a  particular  level  to  pro- 
tect the  traffic  of  a  carrier  of  another  mode, 
if  the  rate  proposed  by  the  carrier  Is  com- 
pensatory. 

"(d)  A  rate  is  deemed  to  be  compensatory 
when  it  equals  or  exceeds  the  variable  cost 
of  providing  the  specific  transportation  to 
which  It  applies.  In  determining  whether  a 
rate  on  traffic  moving  over  lines  receiving  an 
operating  subsidy  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(23)  of  this  section  Is  compensatory,  the 
Commission  shaU  take  Into  account  the  com- 
pensation received  from  the  subsidy. 

"(e)  The  Commission  shall,  on  a  continu- 
ing basis.  Investigate  and  Identify  traffic 
which  is  moving  at  a  rate  below  the  varia- 
ble cost  of  handling  the  traffic  to  which  the 
rate  applies  and  cause  the  rate  to  be  promptly 
raised  at  least  to  the  variable  cost  level. 

(2)  amending  paragraph  (18)  thereof 
by  Insertmg  "(a)"  immediately  following 
"(182)";  striking  the  words  "After  90  days 
after  this  paragraph  takes  effect";  changing 
the  word  "no"  where  it  first  appears  to 
"No;"  striking  the  words  "or  construction 
and  operation";  striktag  the  words,  "and  no 
carrier  by  railroad  subject  to  this  part  shall 
abandon  all  or  any  portion  of  a  line  of  rail- 
road, or  the  <^)eration  thereof,  unless  and 
until  there  shall  first  have  been  obUlned 
from  the  Commission  a  certificate  that  the 
present  or  future  public  convenience  and 
necessity  permit  of  such  abandonment";  and 
adding  a  new  subparagraph  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  (1)  Whenever  all  or  any  portion  of  a 
line  of  railroad,  or  the  operation  thereof,  is 
abandoned  by  a  railroad  carrier  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  any  per- 
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a  line 


•on  may  apply  for  a  certificate  Ik  public 
convenience  and  necessity  autborSlng  the 
applicant   to  operate   as  a  commoa  carrier 
subject  to  part  n  or  part  m  over  tike  route 
or  routes  necessary  to  provide  sejuce    (1) 
between  any  points  on  the  line  ofraUroad 
which  is  abandoned  and   (11)    between  any 
point  or  points  on  the  line  of  railroad  which 
Is  abandoned  and  the  nearest  appropriate 
transfer  point  for  movement  by  ralX,b€yond; 
and  (2)  the  Commission  shall  issue  the  cer- 
tificate to  the  applicant  If  it  finds  ihat  the 
applicant  is  fit.  wlUlng  and  able  to  [perform 
the  service  proposed  and  to  conforA  to  the 
provisions  of  the  part  of  the  Act  undfr  which 
the   application   is   made   and   the  require- 
ments, rules  and  regiilatlons  of  the  Commis- 
sion thereunder,  and  that  the  issviance  of 
the  certificate  would  not  result  In  a  diminu- 
tion In  the  total  quantity  and  qi^ity  of 
service   avaUable   to   the  public.   lA   deter- 
mining whether  there  is  a  dlmlnutlcjn  in  the 
total  quantity  and  quality  of  service  avail- 
able to  the  public,  the  Commission  shall  spe- 
cifically consider,  among  other  things,  the 
effects    upon    originating    and    teraklnatlng 
markets  and  upon  the  adequacy  of  short- 
haul  servicB  to,  from  or  between  points  in- 
termediate to  any  originating  or  terminating 
market,  and  the  burden  of  proof  ^all  be 
upon  the  party  opposing  the  Issuanc*  of  the 
certificate.  If  a  motor  carrier  certificate  Is 
Issued  to  provide  the  service  specified  in  this 
subparagraph,  the  Commission  may  Squire 
the  carriers  Involved  to  establish  Joint  rates 
or  through  routes  for  traffic  moving  to  or 
from  points  on  the  abandoned  line."; 

(3)  amending  paragraph  (19)   by 
the  words  ",  or  all  or  any  portion  o 
of  raUroad,  or  the  operation  thereof ,  lis  pro- 
posed to  be  abandoned."; 

(4)  amending  paragraph  (20)  theteof  by 
striking  the  phrase  "or  tor  the  partial  exer- 
cise only  of  such  right  or  prlvUege,";  strik- 
ing the  words,  "operation,  or  abandonment 
covered  thereby"  from  the  second  sentence 
and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "or  operation"- 
and  striking  the  third  sentence  thereof. 

(6)  striking  paragraph  (22)  thereof  and 
adding  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(22)  (a)  In  order  to  provide  advance  no- 
tice to  users  and  State  and  local  govern- 
menu  of  those  lines  of  raUroad  wfclch  a 
carrier  may  seek  to  abandon  because  of  their 
low  traffic  density,  the  Secretary,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Commission,  shall  develop  and 
publish,  within  ninety  days  after  enactment 
of  this  paragraph,  standards  for  the  classlfi- 
cation  of  railroad  imes  according  to  their 
level  of  usage  and  probable  economic  viabil- 
ity. The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the 
Commission,  may  revise  the  standards  there- 
after as  necessary  to  Improve  the  accuracy 
of  classification.  In  determining  'leJel  of 
xishge'  and  'probable  economic  vUblllty  for 
purposes  of  classification,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  Into  account  such  economi;  op- 
erational, service,  and  other  factors,  <ka  ap- 
propriate, and  may  make  aUowande  for 
variations  In  these  factors  among  thJ^ vari- 
ous regions  of  the  country  and  among  indi- 
vidual raUroads  or  groups  of  railroads 

"(b)  Within  ninety  days  after  publication 
of  the  standards  for  the  classification  df  rail- 
road lines,  each  railroad  shall  analsfee  its 
raU  system  in  accordance  with  the  staJidards 
and  prepare  and  file  with  the  SecretaJ^  and 
the  Commission  a  full  and  complete  schedule 
of  its  low  density  lines.  The  schedule  s|Lu  be 
prepared,  filed  and  kept  current  In  ajcord- 
ance  with  procedures  prescribed  by  thf  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  with  the  Commfcslon. 

"(c)  Except  as  specifically  authorlafcd  by 
another  Act  of  Congress,  a  carrier  by  railroad 
subject  to  this  part  may  not  abandon/all  or 
any  portion  of  a  line  of  railroad  or  theipera- 
tlon  thereof  without  first  obtaining  tria  the 
Commission  a  certification  that  the  jliubllc 
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conrenlence    and    necessity    permit!    th« 
abandonment. 

"(d)  A  carrier  may  Initiate  an  abandon- 
ment proceeding  by  filing  a  notice  with  the 
Commission,  at  least  mnety  days  prior  to  the 
proposed  date  of  abandonment  of  a  line  of 
railroad,  or  the  operation  thereof,  and  certi- 
fying that  the  notice  has  been — 

"(A)  served  by  certified  maU  upon  the 
Governor  of  each  State  In  which  all  or  any 
portion  of  the  line  of  railroad  or  the  opera- 
tion thereof,  is  proposed  to  be  abandoned; 

"(B)  served  by  cerUfled  mall  on  aU  ship- 
pers and  receivers  who  have  used  the  line  in 
the  precedmg  eighteen  months; 

"(C)  posted  m  every  station  on  the  line  of 
railroad;  and, 

"(D)  published  for  three  consecutive  weeks 
In  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation  in  each 
county  In  or  through  which  said  line  of  raU- 
road operates. 

TTnless  at  the  time  the  notice  of  abandon- 
ment is  filed  a  line  of  railroad  has  been  listed 
for  at  least  sU  months  on  the  schedule  pre- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (b)  of  this  para- 
graph, a  carrier  may  not  abandon  all  or  any 
portion  of  the  line,  or  operation  thereof,  If 
the  abandonment  is  opposed  either  by  a  per- 
son who  has  used  the  service  provided  there- 
on during  the  eighteen  months  preceding  the 
date  of  filing  of  the  abandonment  applica- 
tion, or  by  a  State,  county,  or  municipality 
served  by  the  line. 

"(e)  Within  forty-five  days  after  receiving 
notice  of  an  abandonment,  the  Commission 
may,  upon  complatat  of  an  aggrieved  tiser, 
institute  an  investigation  of  the  abandon- 
ment. If  an  Investigation  Is  not  instituted, 
the  Commission  shall,  at  least  thirty  days 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  notice  period 
issue  a  certificate  that  public  convenience 
and  necessity  permit  the  abandonment  as 
proposed  in  the  notice.  If  the    Commission 
Institutes  an  Investigation,  it  shall,  at  least 
thirty  days   prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
notice  period,  issue  and  serve  upon  the  car- 
rier ^  order  postponing  the  abandonment, 
m  whole  or  in  part,  pending  investigation 
but  not  for  a  period  longer  than  six  months 
beyond    the    date   when    the   abandonment 
would   otherwise  have  become  effective    In 
connection    with    an    investigation,    public 
hearings  may  be  hold  in  the  area  served  or 
affected  by  the  proposed  abandonment   The 
Commission  shall  complete  its  Investigation 
and  issue  an  order  requiring  continued  oper- 
ation or  a  certificate  permitting  abandon- 
ment, in  whole  or  In  part,  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  six-month  period  of  postpone- 
ment. The  Commission  may  attach  to  the  or- 
der or  certificate  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  public  convenience  and  necessity  may 
require,   including  a  condition  that  public 
agencies  be  given  the  right  of  first  refusal  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  any  of  the  land 
Involved. 

"(f)  The  Commission  may  order  continued 
operation  of  the  line  proposed  to  be  aban- 
doned if  it  determines  that  the  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  requires  continuation 
and  finds  that  continued  operation  of  the 
line  will  produce  sufficient  revenue  to  the 
applicant  or  applicants  to  cover  the  cost  of 
operating  the  line.  In  determining  the  public 
convenience  and  necessity,  the  Commission 
shaU  consider  the  extent  of  use  and  need  for 
the  service  by  shippers  and  receivers,  the 
avallabUlty  of  more  efficient  alternative 
means  of  transportation,  and  the  need  to 
develop  an  efficient  and  financial  self-sus- 
taining national  transportation  system 

"(g)  If  the  Commission  finds  that  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  line  proposed  to  be 
abandoned  wUl  not  produce  sufficient  reve- 
nue to  the  applicant  or  appUcants  to  cover 
the  cost  of  operating  the  line,  it  shall  issue  a 
certificate  permitting  the  abandonment.  If 
the    Commission   finds   that   the   aggregate 
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revenue  of  all  appllcanta  attrilwtable  to  the 
line  covers  the  aggraptte  cost  of  aU  the  appU- 
canta  operating  the  ime.  but  that  the  reve- 
nue accruing  to  a  parUcular  applicant  does 
not  cover  its  share  of  the  cost,  the  Commis- 
sion may  order  a  postponement  of  the  aban- 
donment for  an  additional  period,  not  to  ex- 
ceed six  months.  Unless  the  Commission  is 
able  during  that  time  to  take  such  actions 
as  are  necessary  to  assure  that  aU  applicants 
are  receiving  revenue  at  least  equal  to  their 
share  of  the  cost,  the  Commission  shall  issue 
a  certificate  permitting  the  abandonment  at 
the  end  of  the  postponement  period.  If  the 
Commission  is  unable  to  make  the  findings 
necessary  to  require  continued  operation  of 
the  line,  it  shaU  determine  the  extent  to 
which  the  revenue  attribuUble  to  the  line  or 
operations  In  question  for  the  appUcant  or 
applicants  covers  the  cost  of  operating  the 
line  for  the  applicant  or  applicants  and  the 
amount  of  subsidy  needed  to  require  con- 
tinned  operation  under  subparagraphs  (23) 
and  (24)  of  this  paragraph. 

"(23)  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
the  pubUc  convenience  and  necessity  permit 
the  abandonment  of  a  line  of  railroad,  or  op- 
eratlon  thereof,  the  Governor  of  any  State  or 
the  authorized  representative  of  any  local 
governing  authority  In  which  aU  or  a  portion 
of  the  Une  Is  located,  or  the  shippers  or  re- 
ceivers of  traffic  over  the  Une  may,  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  Commission's  order 
notify  the  Commission  and  the  railroad  of 
their  intention.  Individually  or  collectively  to 
provide  an  operating  subsidy  to  the  railroad 
to  assure  a  continuation  of  service.  If  the 
Commission  determmes  that  the  State  or 
local  government  has.  or  Is  likely  to  acquire 
within  a  six-month  period,  the  legal  capacity 
to  provide  an  operating  subsidy,  or  In  the 
case  of  shippers  or  receivers,  that  they  are 
willing  and  able  to  provide  the  subsidy  it 
may  order  an  additional  postponement  of  the 
abandonment  for  not  more  than  six  months 
to  Implement  a  subsidization  plan.  It  may 
order  contmued  operation  of  the  line  there- 
after on  the  condition  that  the  subsidy  is 
provided. 

"(24)  (a)  Within  ninety  days  foUowlng  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title  the  Secretary 
shall,  after  consultation  with  the  Commis- 
sion, develop  interim  standards  for  determin- 
ing the  'cost  of  operating  the  line'  and  the 
'revenue  attributable  to  the  line"  as  those 
terms  are  used  in  this  section.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  promptly  adopt  and  promulgate 
these  interim  standards.  Within  one  year  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall,  after  consultation  with  the 
Conimlsslon.  develop  final  standards  for  de- 
termining these  terms.  The  final  standards 
shall  be  adopted  and  promulgated  by  the 
Commission  within  thirty  days  of  their  re- 
ceipt and  shall  be  revised  from  time  to  time 
as  the  Secretary  and  the  Commission  may 
agree. 

"(b)  The  standards  shall  be  developed  in 
accordance  with  the  following  definitions  and 
guideimes: 

"(A)  the  'cost  of  operating  the  line'  means 
all  costs  of  the  applicant  or  applicants  (In- 
cluding capital  recovery  and  a  reasonable  re- 
turn on  Investment)  which  may  change  or 
be  avoided  as  a  result  of  a  decision  to  aban- 
don the  line,  over  a  period  of  time  long 
enough  to  allow  all  the  cost  effects  of  the 
abandonment  to  be  realized; 

"(B)  the  'revenue  attributable  to  the  line' 
means  all  revenues  which  would  be  lost  to  the 
applicant  or  applicants  if  the  line  were  aban- 
doned; and 

"(C)  the  standards  shall  not  place  an  un- 
reasonable accounting  burden  on  the  rail- 
roads. 

"(25)  The  authority  of  the  Commission 
conferred  by  paragraphs  (18)  through  (22) 
of  this  section  shall  not  extend  to  the  con- 
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structlon,  acquisition,  or  abandonment  of 
spur,  industrial,  team,  switching,  or  side 
tracks,  located  or  to  be  located  wholly  within 
one  State,  or  of  street,  suburban,  or  interur- 
ban  electric  railways,  which  are  not  operated 
as  a  part  or  parts  of  a  general  railroad  system 
of  transDortation. 

(26)  (a)  Any  construction,  operation,  or 
abandonment  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  (18).  (19),  (20),  or  (22)  of  this 
section  may  be  enjoined  by  any  United 
States  district  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion at  the  suit  of  the  United  States,  the 
Commission,  any  commission  or  regulatory 
body  of  the  State  or  States  affected,  or  any 
party  In  interest;  and  any  carrier  which,  or 
any  director,  officer,  receiver,  operating  trvis- 
tee,  lessee,  agent,  or  person,  acting  for  or 
employed  by  such  carrier,  who,  knowmgly 
authorizes,  consents  to,  or  permits  any  vio- 
lation of  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (18), 
(19),  (20),  or  (22)  of  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
(5,000. 

(b)  Applications  for  abandonment  filed 
with  the  Commission  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  be  governed  by 
the  provisions  of  section  1  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1)  in  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  application,  except  that  the 
Issuance  of  a  certificate  authorizing  aban- 
donment may  be  stayed  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1(23)  as  enacted  in  sub- 
section (6)    of  this  section. 

RATE   BUREAU   PROCEDURES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  5a  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  6b)  is  amended  by 
(1)  amending  paragraph  (3)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  Kach  conference,  bureau,  committee, 
or  other  organization  established  or  con- 
tinued pursuant  to  an  agreement  approved 
by  the  Commission  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  maintain  records  of  the 
votes  of  its  members  on  each  matter  voted  on. 
It  shall  maintain  such  other  accounts,  files, 
memoranda,  or  other  records,  and  submit 
such  reports,  as  the  Commission  may  require. 
The  records  of  each  organization  shall  be 
subject  to  Inspection  by  the  Commission 
and  shall  be  made  available  to  the  public 
through  the  Commission."; 

(2)  renumbering  paragraphs  (7)  through 
(10)  as  (9)  through  (12)  and  adding  new 
paragraphs  (7)  and  (8)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  No  conference,  bureau,  committee,  or 
other  organization  established  or  continued 
pursuant  to  any  agreement  approved  under 
this  section  by  the  Commission  between 
motor  carriers  regulated  by  part  II  or  freight 
forwarders  regulated  by  part  IV  of  this  Act 
may  file  with  the  Commission  a  protest 
against,  or  request  for  suspension  of,  any 
rate,  fare,  or  charge  published  in  any  of  its 
tariffs  upon  the  direction  of  a  party  to  the 
agreement  In  the  exercise  of  that  party's 
right  of  lndef>endent  action  unless  the  pro- 
test or  request  is  supported  by  facts  showing 
that  the  rate,  fare,  or  charge  appears  to  be 
less  than  the  variable  cost  of  rendering  the 
specific  transportation  service  to  which  it 
applies. 

"(8)  The  Commission  may  not  approve 
under  this  section  any  agreement  among 
railroad  carriers  that  (1)  permits  participa- 
tion in  discussions,  agreements  or  voting  on 
single-line  movements,  (11)  permits  any 
carrier  not  physically  participating  In  a 
particular  Joint  line  or  Interline  movement 
to  participate  in  discussions,  agreements,  or 
voting  on  rates,  fares,  classifications,  divi- 
sions, allowances,  or  charges  relating  to  that 
movement;  or  (iil)  provides  for  or  establishes 
procedures  for  Joint  consideration  or  other 
action  protesting  or  otherwise  seeking  the 
suspension  of  any  rate,  fare,  or  charge  pur- 
suant to  section  15(7)  of  this  Act  when  the 
rate,  fare,  or  charge  is  established  by  Inde- 


pendent action.  The  restriction  In  clauses 
(1)  and  (11)  of  the  preceding  sentence  Is  not 
applicable  to  participation  In  discussions, 
agreements  or  voting  on  scale  or  group  rates 
generally  applicable  from,  to,  and  within 
the  given  territory;  but  the  Commission  shall 
be  given  adequate  notice  of  any  meeting  in 
which  scale  or  group  rates  will  be  discussed 
and  that  meeting  shall  be  open  to  the 
public." 

(3)  striking  "  (4) .  (5) ,  or  (6)  "  In  paragraph 
(9)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(4),  (5), 
(6),  (7),  or  (8)";  striking  "(9)"  In  para- 
graph (10)  and  inserting  "(11)"  in  lieu 
thereof;  and 

(4)  adding  a  new  paragraph  (13)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(13)  (a)  A  conference,  bureau,  committee, 
or  other  organization  established  or  con- 
tinued pursuant  to  any  agreement  approved 
under  this  section,  shall  take  final  action 
upon  a  rule,  rate,  or  charge  docketed  with  it 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  from 
the  date  of  docketing. 

"(b)  Any  agreement  in  effect  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section  which  permits 
an  action  prohibited  by  subsections  5a(7)  or 
(8)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  as  en- 
acted by  subsection  (a)  (2)  of  this  section,  is 
null  and  void  to  the  extent  it  permits  the 
prohibited  action;  and,  any  prohibited  action 
taken  under  that  agreement  subsequent  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section  is 
subject  to  the  antitrust  laws." 

INTRASTATE    RAIUtOAD   RATE    PROCEEDINCS 

Sec.  4.  Section  13  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  (49  U.S.C.  13)  is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  paragraph  (5)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(5)  The  Commission  shall  have  exclusive 
authority,  upon  application  to  it,  to  deter- 
mine and  prescribe  intrastate  rates  if  (i) 
a  carrier  has  filed  with  an  appropriate  admin- 
istrative or  regulatory  body  of  a  State  a 
change  In  an  Intrastate  rate,  fare,  or  charge, 
or  a  change  In  a  classification,  regulation, 
or  practice  that  has  the  effect  of  changing 
the  rate,  fare,  or  charge,  for  the  purpose  of 
adjusting  the  rate,  fare,  or  charge  to  the  rate 
charged  on  the  same  traffic  moving  in  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce;  and  (11)  the  State 
administrative  or  regulatory  body  has  not 
acted  finally  within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  from  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  change 
in  the  intrastate  rates  hereunder.  Notice  of 
the  application  to  the  Commission  shall  be 
served  on  the  appropriate  State  administra- 
tive or  regulatory  body.  The  Commission 
shall  determine  and  prescribe  the  rate  there- 
after to  be  charged  according  to  the  stand- 
ards set  forth  in  paragraph  (4)  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall 
apply  notwithstanding  the  laws  or  constitu- 
tion of  any  State,  or  the  pendency  of  any 
proceeding  before  any  State  court  or  other 
State  authority." 

SUSPENSION    OF    RAILROAD    RATES 

SBC.  5  Section  15(7)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  (49  U.S.C.  15(7))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(7)  (a)  Whenever  a  schedule  Is  filed  with 
the  Commission  to  Investigate  the  schedule 
Joint  rate,  fare,  or  charge,  or  a  new  individual 
or  Joint  classification,  regulation,  or  practice 
affecting  a  rate,  fare,  or  charge,  the  Commis- 
sion may  order  a  hearing  concerning  the  law- 
fulness of  the  rate,  fare,  charge,  classification, 
regulation,  or  practice.  The  hearing  may  be 
ordered  upon  complaint  or  at  the  Commis- 
sion's Initiative  and,  if  It  so  orders,  without 
answer  or  other  formal  pleading  by  the 
interested  carrier  or  carriers,  but  with 
reasonable  notice.  After  full  hearing,  wheth- 
er completed  before  or  after  the  rate,  fare, 
charge,  classification,  regulations,  or  practice 
goes  into  effect,  as  hereinafter  provided,  the 
Commission  may  Issue  such  order  with  ref- 


erence thereto  as  would  be  proper  in  a 
proceeding  Initiated  after  it  had  become 
effective. 

"(b)  Pending  a  hearing  Instituted  upon 
complaint,  the  schedule  may  be  suspended 
for  seven  months  beyond  the  time  when  it 
would  otherwise  go  into  effect  except  under 
the  foUowli  g  conditions.  In  the  case  of  a  rate 
Increase,  a  rate  may  not  be  suspended  on  the 
ground  that  it  exceeds  a  Just  and  reasonable 
level  if  the  rate  is  below  the  applicable  class 
rate  except  that  a  rate  below  the  applicable 
class  rate  may  be  suspended  under  Sections 
2,  3,  and  4  of  the  Act  pending  the  determina- 
tion of  its  lawfulness.  In  the  case  of  a  rate 
decrease,  a  rate  may  not  be  suspended  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  below  a  Just  and  rea- 
sonable level,  except  that  a  rate  may  be 
suspended  under  Sections  ?.,  3,  and  4  of  the 
Act  {lending  the  determination  of  its  lawful- 
ness. In  addition,  in  a  case  of  a  rate  increase 
or  decrease  a  rate  may  not  be  suspended 
unless  the  Commission  determines  in  writ- 
ing that  the  facts  In  a  sworn  complaint  or 
affidavit  are  sufficient  to  support  a  prelimi- 
nary finding  that  the  rate  would  result  in 
direct  and  immediate  economic  injury  to 
the  complainant  or  the  class  he  represents. 

•'(c)  If  a  hearing  of  a  proposed  Increased 
rate  or  charge  is  initiated  and  the  schedule 
is  not  suspended  pending  hearing,  or  If  a 
hearing  of  a  proposed  decreased  rate  or 
charge  Is  Initiated  and  the  schedule  Is  sus- 
pended pendmg  hearing,  the  Commission 
shall  require  the  carrier  to  keep  an  account 
of  all  amounts  received  because  of  the  in- 
crease or  the  suspension  of  the  decrease  from 
the  date  the  rate  became  effective  or  was  sus- 
pended, as  the  case  may  be,  until  an  order 
Issues  or  until  seven  months  elapse,  which- 
ever is  sooner.  The  account  shall  specify  by 
whom  and  in  whose  behalf  the  amounts  are 
paid.  In  its  final  order,  the  Commission  shall 
require  the  carrier  to  refund,  with  interest, 
to  the  persons  in  whose  behalf  the  amounts 
were  paid,  that  portion  of  the  Increased  rate 
or  charge  foxind  to  be  not  Justified,  or  that 
portion  of  the  decreased  rate  or  charge  found 
to  be  Justified,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  de- 
termining a  person's  entitlement  to  a  refund 
because  of  a  decreased  rate,  the  Commission 
shall  consider  the  extent  to  which  the  traffic 
moved  in  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the 
tariff  containing  the  decreased  rate. 

"(d)  At  any  hearing  under  this  paragraph, 
the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  carrier  to  show 
that  the  proposed  changed  rate,  fare,  charge, 
classification,  rule,  regulation,  or  practice  is 
compensatory.  Just  and  reasonable,  and  the 
Commission  shall  give  to  the  hearing  and 
decision  of  the  question  preference  over  all 
other  questions  pending  before  it  and  decide 
the  same  as  speedily  as  possible. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law,  a  carrier  under  this  part  may  file 
with  the  Commission  a  notice  of  Intention 
to  file  a  schedule  stating  a  new  rate,  fare, 
charge,  classllication,  regulation  or  practice 
whenever  the  Implementation  of  the  pro- 
posed schedule  would  require  a  total  capital 
investment  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
($500,000)  or  more.  Individually  or  collec- 
tively by  the  carrier,  or  a  shipper  or  receiver 
or  agent  thereof,  or  an  interested  third  party. 
The  filing  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  sworn 
affidavit  setting  forth  in  detail  the  antici- 
pated capital  investment  upon  which  It  is 
based.  Any  interested  person  may  request 
the  Commission  stating  a  new  individual  or 
proposed  to  be  filed.  Unless  prior  to  the  one 
hundred  and  eightieth  day  following  the 
filing  of  the  notice  the  Commission  has  de- 
termined, after  full  hearing,  that  the  pro- 
posed schedule,  or  any  part  thereof,  would 
be  unlawful,  the  carrier  may  file  the  sched- 
ule anytime  thereafter  to  become  effective 
after  thirty  days'  notice.  The  schedule  may 
not.  for  a  period  of  five  years  after  its  effec- 
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tire  date,  b«  suspended  or  set  asld«  as  being 
unlawfiil  under  sections  I,  2,  3.  orl4  of  this 
Act,  except  that  it  may  be  8uspend|ed  or  set 
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aside  after  that  date  If  the  rate  orescrlbed 
therein  Is  not  found  to  be  compoDsatory." 

CAERIER    RXVENUK   LEVELS 

Skc.  6.  (a)  Section  ISa  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (49  VS.C.  16a)  Islamended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sk:.  15a.  In  carrying  out  Its  responsibil- 
ities imder  this  jjart,  the  Comnils#on  shall 
give  due  consideration  to  the  nee4  for  rev- 
enues svifflclent  to  enable  the  carriers,  under 
honest,  economical,  and  e£Dclent  manage- 
ment, to  provide  adequate  and  effloient  rail- 
way transportation  service.  In  determining 
the  adequacy  of  revenues,  the  Co|nimlsslon 
shall  prescribe  uniform  methods  antd  criteria 
for  estimating  the  rate  of  return  based  on 
costs  of  capital  and  risk,  the  coat  Impact 
of  changes  In  the  general  level  of  prices  and 
wages,  and  the  adequacy  of  cash  fliw." 

<b)  Sections  216(1),  307(f),  and  406(d) 
Of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (M  U.S.C. 
S16(l),  907(f).  and  1006(d)  are  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  each  the  follo^ng  sen- 
tence: "In  determining  the  adequacv  of  rev- 
enues, the  Commission  shall  prescilbe  uni- 
form methods  and  criteria  for  estimating 
the  rate  of  return  based  on  costs 
and  risk,  the  cost  impact  of  chan, 
general  level  of  prices  and  wages 
adequacy  of  cash  flow." 

PaORUITINC    BEDtrCED    COVERNMENlij  RATES 

Sec.  7.  Section  22  of  the  Interstaie  Com- 
merce Act  (49  U.S.C.  22)  Is  ameided  by 
Inserting  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
(1)  following  the  word  "govemmeats"  the 
words  "to  the  extent  that  such  serwces  are 
performed  In  time  of  war,  or  Invcive  the 
transportation  of  commodities  that  ^e  ex- 
empt from  economic  regulation  uiiSer  the 
provisions  of  part  n  or  part  m."      || 

PKOHIBITIMC   OISCaiUIMATORT   TAXA^  [zON 

Sec.  8.  Section  26  of  the  Interstatt  Com- 
merce Act  (49  U.S.C.  27)  U  redesigiikted  as 
section  27  and  a  new  section  26  is  aJSded  to 
lead  as  follows :  j 

"Sec.  26.  (1)  As  used  In  this  sectloi  |— 
"(a)  The  term  'assessment  JurU  llctlon' 
means  a  geographical  area,  such  as  a  I  tate  or 
a  county,  city  or  township  within  ^  State, 
which  is  a  unit  for  purposes  of  detelDQlnlng 
assessed  value  of  property  for  ad  lalorem 
taxation. 

"(b)  The  term  'transportation  pioperty" 
means  transportation  property,  as  dei  ned  in 
the  regulations  of  the  Interstate  Coi  Unerce 
Commission,  that  Is  owned  or  used  »y  any 
common  or  contract  carrier  subject  o  eco- 
nomic regulation  under  parts  I,  11,  II  or  IV 
of  this  Act.  Il 

"(c)  The  term  'commercial  and  IndLstrlal 
property'  means  property  devoted  to  I  \  com- 
mercial or  industrial  use,  but  does  lot  in- 
clude transTiortation  property  or  lanil  used 
primarily  for  agricultural  purposes  <r  pri- 
marUy  for  the  purpose  of  growing  tlmi  ►er. 

"(d)  The  term  'all  other  property^  taeans 
all  property,  real  or  personal,  othe<  than 
transportation  property  or  land  useil  pri- 
marUy  for  agricultural  purposes  or  prt  parlly 
for  the  purpose  of  growing  timber. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  i  ►f  sec- 
tion 202(b)  of  this  Act,  the  following  actions 
by  any  State,  or  subdivision  or  agency  ;here- 
of.  whether  taken  pursuant  to  a  constitu- 
tional provision,  statute,  administrative  order 
or  practice,  or  otherwise,  constitute  eti  un- 
reasonable  and  unjust  discrimination  ai  ainst 
and  an  undue  burden  upon  InterstatS  com- 
merce and  are  prohibited: 

"(a)  the  assessment,  for  purposes  of  a  prop- 
erty tax  levied  by  any  taxing  dlstrlrt,  of 
transportation  property  rt  a  value  whl:h,  as 
a  ratio  of  the  true  market  value  of  the  prop, 
erty,  is  higher  than  the  ratio  of  assessed  value 
to  true  market  value  of  all  other  Indi  strlal 


and  commercial  property  which  Is  in  the  as- 
sessment Jurisdiction  in  which  is  Included 
the  taxing  district,  and  which  Is  subject  to  a 
property  tax  levy; 

"(b)  the  collecton  of  any  ad  valorem  prop- 
erty tax  on  transportation  property  at  a  tax 
rate  higher  than  the  tax  rate  generally  ap- 
plicable to  all  other  commercial  and  Indus- 
trial property  in  the  taxing  district; 

"(c)  the  collection  of  any  tax  on  the  por- 
tion of  an  assessment  which  is  prohibited; 
and 

"(d)  the  Imposition  of  any  other  tax  which 
results  In  discriminatory  treatment  of  a  car- 
rier subject  to  part  I  or  part  in  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act. 

"(3)  If  the  ratio  of  assessed  value  to  true 
market  value  of  all  other  commercial  and 
Industrial  property  in  the  assessment  Juris- 
diction cannot  be  established  through  the 
random-sampling  method  known  as  a  'sales 
assessment  ratio  study',  conducted  In  accord- 
ance with  statistical  principles  applicable 
to  that  study,  then  the  following  actions  are 
also  prohibited : 

"(a)  the  assessment  of  transportation 
property  at  a  value  which,  as  a  ratio  of  the 
true  market  value  of  the  property,  is  higher 
than  the  ratio  of  assessed  value  to  true  mar- 
ket value  of  all  other  property  which  Is  In  the 
assessment  Jurisdiction  in  which  is  Included 
the  taxing  district,  and  which  is  subject  to 
a  property  tax  levy;  or 

"(b)  the  collection  of  an  ad  valorem  prop- 
erty tax  on  transportation  property  at  a 
tax  rate  higher  than  the  tax  rate  generally 
applicable  to  all  other  property  in  the  tax- 
ing district. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  1341,  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
or  of  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State, 
the  district  courts  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  issue  such  writs  of  in- 
junction or  other  property  process,  manda- 
tory or  otherwise,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
restrain  any  State,  or  subdivision  or  agency 
thereof,  or  any  persons  from  violating  the 
the  prohibitions  of  this  section,  except  that 
relief  may  not  be  granted  hereunder  unless 
the  assessed  value  as  a  percentage  of  true 
value  of  the  transportation  property  exceeds 
by  at  least  5  per  centum  the  assessed  value 
as  a  percentage  of  true  value  of  other  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  property  or  all  other 
property,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  assess- 
ment Jurisdiction.  The  Jurisdiction  of  the 
district  courts  shall  not  be  exclusive  of  that 
which  any  Federal  or  State  court  may  other- 
wise have. 

"(5)  ThU  section  shall  not  become  effective 
tmtU  three  years  after  the  date  of  Its  en- 
actment." 


tTNirOaU  COST  and  REVENVE  ACCOtTNTI-NO 

Sec.  9.  The  Commission  shall.  Jointly  with 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  study  and 
recommend  uniform  cost  accounting  and 
uniform  revenue  accounting  methods  for  rail 
carriers.  Within  two  years  from  the  effective 
date  of  this  subparagraph,  the  Commission 
shall  Issue  regulations  prescribing  the  re- 
commended uniform  cost  accounting  and 
uniform  revenue  accounting  methods.  In 
their  study  and  reconxmendatlons.  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Secretary  shall  give  due 
consideration  to  all  items  and  factors  (in- 
cluding the  cost  of  capital)  presently  used 
In  the  ascertainment  of  costs  for  ratemak- 
tng  purposes  which  they  deem  relevant  to  the 
determination  of  variable  cost;  and  they  shall 
consult  with  and  solicit  the  views  of  other 
agencies  and  departments  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
carriers,  their  employees,  shippers,  and  the 
public. 

RATE   FLOORS   FOR   PARTS  H.   HI  AND   rv  CARRIERS 

Sec  10.  Sections  216(1).  307(f),  and  406(d) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, are  each  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
of   each   the   following:    "The    Commission 


shall,  on  a  continuing  basis.  Investigate  and 
Identify  traffic  which  Is  moving  at  a  rate 
below  the  variable  cost  of  handling  the  traf- 
fic to  which  the  rate  applies  and  cause  the 
rate  to  be  promptly  raised  at  least  to  the 
variable  cost  level." 

RAnjtOAO  LOAN  GUARANTEES 

Sec.  11(a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pres- 
cribe, and  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the   Treasury,   to  guarantee   any   lender 
against    loss   of   principal   and    Interest  on 
securities,  obligations,  or  loans  ( including  re- 
financings thereof)  issued  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  acquisitions  or  improvements  spec- 
IQed  in  subsection   (d)   of  this  section.  The 
maturity  date  of  any  security,  obligation,  or 
loan,  including  all  extensions  and  renewals 
thereof,    shall    not   be   later   than    20   years 
from  Its  date  of  Issuance,  nor  be  later  than 
the  end  of  the  useful  life  of  any  asset  to  be 
financed  by  the  security,  obligation,  or  loan. 
The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  and  collect  a 
reasonable   annual  guarantee   fee   from  the 
railroad  borrowers  sufficient  in  his  Judgment 
to  cover  as  a  minimum  administrative  ex- 
pense under  the  program  authorized  by  thU 
section  except  that  the  fee  for  a  guarantee 
mad^  with  respect  to  subsection  (d)  (v)  may 
not  be  more  than  1  pcrcentum  per  annum 
of  the  principal  amount  of  the  obligations 
outstanding. 

(b)  All  guarantees  entered  Into  by  the 
Secretary  vmder  this  sjction  shall  constitute 
general  obligations  of  the  United  States  of 
America  backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

(c)  Any  guarantee  made  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  termlnatsd. 
cancelled  or  otherwise  revoked:  shall  be  con- 
clusive evidence  that  such  guarantee  com- 
plies fully  with  the  provisions  of  this  section 
and  of  the  approval  and  legality  of  the  prin- 
cipal amovmt,  interest  rata,  and  all  other 
terms  of  the  securities,  obligations,  or  loans 
and  of  the  guarantee;  and  shall  be  valid  and 
Incontestable  In  the  hands  of  a  holder  of  a 
guaranteed  security,  obligation,  or  loan,  ex- 
cept for  fraud  or  material  mlsreprosentetlon 
on  the  part  of  such  holder. 

(d)  The  loan  guarantaes  authorized  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may  be  made 
for  the  purpose  of  financing  the  acquisition, 
construction,  maintenance,  or  development 
of  the  following  railroad  faculties  and  equip- 
ment: 

(I)  track,  roadbed  and  related  structures 
subject  to  traffic  usage  of  at  least  5  million 
gross  ton-miles  per  mUe  of  road  per  year; 

(II)  electrical,  communication,  and  power 
transmission  systems; 

(ill)  signals; 

(iv)  terminal  faculty  modernization  and 
consolidation:  and 

(v)  new  and  rebuUt  rolling  stock. 

(e)(1)  Before  making  any  guarantee  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  the  Secretary  must 
consider  whether  the  prospective  lender  Is 
responsible  and  whether  aclequ:ite  provision 
wUl  be  made  for  servicing  the  obligation. 
The  Secretary  may  not  make  a  guarantee 
pursuant  to  this  section  unless  the  borrower 
has  an  equity  Interest  in  the  asset  to  be 
financed.  The  Secretary  may  not  make  a 
guarantee  for  purposes  (1)  through  (Iv) 
of  subsection  (d)  unless  he  finds  that — 

(I)  the  management  of  the  railroad  Is  ac- 
tively pursuing  programs  designed  to  upgrade 
and  develop  plant  faculties  and  operations 
as  necessary  to  fulfllll  ite  obligations  as  a 
common  carrier; 

(II)  the  prospective  earning  power  of  the 
raUroad  together  with  the  character  and 
value  of  the  security  pledged.  If  any,  ftxrnlsh 
reasonable  assurance  that  the  raUroad  wiU 
be  able  to  repay  the  loan  within  the  time 
fixed  and  afford  reasonable  protection  to  the 
United  States  in  the  event  of  a  default; 
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(Ul)  the  activity  to  be  financed  under  the 
guarantee  wUl  enhance  the  efficiency  of  raU 
operations; 

(Iv)  the  prospective  borrower  has  demon- 
strated to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
that  credit  is  not  otherwise  available  on  rea- 
sonable terms; 

(v)  the  interest  rate  on  the  obligation  to 
be  gtiaranteed  Is  a  reasonable  rate,  taking 
into  consideration  the  range  of  interest  rates 
prevailing  in  the  private  market  for  simUar 
obligations. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  not  make  a  guar- 
antee for  the  purpose  of  improving  track  or 
terminal  faculties  unless  he  also  finds  that 
the  proposed  Improvements  will  contribute  to 
the  establishment  of  a  rational,  efficient,  and 
economical  national  rail  transportation  sys- 
tem. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  not  make  a  guaran- 
tee lor  the  purpose  of  the  acquisition  or  re- 
buUdlng  of  roUing  stock  unless  he  finds 
that— 

(1)  the  acquisition  or  rebuilding  Is  justified 
by  the  present  and  future  need  for  rolling 
stock;   and 

(li)  the  probable  value  of  the  rolling  stock 
wUl  provide  reasonable  protection  to  the 
United  States  in  the  event  of  a  default. 

(4)  In  making  a  guarantee  for  any  of  the 
purposes  specified  in  subsection  (d),  the 
Secretary  shall  also  take  into  account,  the 
return  on  investment  of  the  Improvement 
for  which  a  guarantee  Is  sought,  the  poten- 
tial for  InternKxlal  connections  and  substi- 
tutions and  for  improved  utUizatlon  of 
freight  cars,  the  relationship  of  the  proposed 
improvement  to  other  Improvement  plans  of 
the  railroad,  the  contribution  of  the  im- 
provement to  improved  rail  transportation 
service  both  for  passengers  and  for  shippers, 
and  the  contribution  of  the  improvement  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  railroad. 

(f)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe,  as  he 
deems  necessary  and  appropriate,  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  administration  of  this 
section. 

(g)  There  Is  hereby  created  within  the 
Treasury  a  separate  fund  (hereafter  in  this 
section  called  "the  fund")  which  shall  be 
avaUable  to  the  Secretary  without  fiscal  year 
limitation  as  a  revolving  fund  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  this  Act.  The  total  of  any  guarantees 
made  from  the  fund  in  any  fiscal  year  shall 
not  exceed  limitations  specified  In  appro- 
priation Acta.  A  business-type  budget  for  the 
fund  shall  be  prepared,  transmitted  to  the 
Congress,  considered,  and  enacted  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  law  (sections  102,  103, 
and  104  of  the  Government  Corporation  Con- 
trol Act  (31  U.S.C.  847-849))  for  wholly- 
owned  Government  corporations. 

(h)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  fund  from  time  to  time  such 
amounta  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  capi- 
tal for  the  fund.  All  amounts  received  by  the 
Secretary  as  paymente,  fees,  and  any  other 
moneys,  property,  or  asseta  derived  by  him 
from  his  operations  in  connection  with  this 
Act  shall  be  deposited  in  the  fund. 

(2)  All  guarantees,  expenses,  and  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  operations  of  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  from  the 
fund.  Prom  time  to  time,  and  at  least  at 
the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  from  the  fund  into  Treasury  as 
mlsceUaneous  receipts  interest  on  the  cumu- 
lative amount  of  appropriations  available  as 
capital  in  the  fund,  less  the  average  undte- 
bursed  cash  balance  in  the  fund  during  the 
year.  The  rate  of  such  interest  8hr.U  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
However,  such  rate  shall  not  be  less  than  a 
rate  determined  by  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  average  market  yield  during  the 
month  preceding  each  fiscal  year  on  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaming  periods  to  ma- 
turity comparable  to  the  average  maturity 
of  loans  made  or  guaranteed  from  the  fund. 


Interest  paymente  may  be  deferred  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
but  any  Interest  pajrmente  so  deferred  shall 
themselves  bear  Interest.  If  at  any  time  the 
Secretary  determines  that  moneys  in  the 
fund  exceed  the  present  and  any  reasonably 
prospective  future  requirementa  of  the 
funds,  such  excess  may  be  transferred  to 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

(1)  If  at  any  time  the  moneys  available  in 
the  fund  are  insufficient  to  enable  the  Secre- 
tary to  discharge  his  responsibUitles  under 
guarantees  under  this  Act,  he  shall  Issue  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  notes  or  other 
obligations  in  such  forms  and  denominations, 
bearing  such  maturities,  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions,  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Redemp- 
tion of  such  notes  or  obligations  shall  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  from  appropriations 
or  other  moneys  available  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section.  Such  notes  or  other  ob- 
ligations shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  average  market 
yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  tlie  United  States  of  comparable  matu- 
rities during  the  month  preceding  the  issu- 
ance of  the  notes  or  other  obligations.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  purchase  any 
notes  or  other  obligations  issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  and  the  purposes 
lor  which  securities  may  be  issued  under 
that  Act  sure  extended  to  include  any  pur- 
chase of  such  notes  or  obligations.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  may  at  any  time  sell 
any  of  the  notes  or  other  obligations  ac- 
quired by  him  under  this  subsection.  All  re- 
demptions, purchases,  and  sales  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  of  such  notes  or  other 
obligations  shall  be  treated  as  public  debt 
transactions  of  the  United  States. 

(!)  The  aggregate  unpaid  principal  amount 
of  securities,  obligations,  or  loans  outetand- 
Ing  at  any  one  time,  which  are  guaranteed 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  section,  may  not 
exceed  $2,000,000,000. 

(k)  The  Secretary  may  not  pursuant  to 
this  section  guarantee  any  security,  obliga- 
tion, or  loan,  the  interest  of  which  is  exempt 
from  Federal  income  taxes. 

ROLLING    STOCK    SCHEDULING   AND   CONTROL 
SYSTEM 

Sec.  12(a).  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
conduct  research  and  development  into  the 
design  of  a  national  rolling  stock  scheduling 
and  control  sjrstem  which,  utUlzing  ad- 
vanced computer  and  communication  tech- 
niques, would  be  capable  of  locating  and 
expediting  the  movement  of  rolling  stock  on 
a  national  basis.  In  conjunction  with  this 
task,  the  Secretary  shall  study,  in  coop>era- 
tion  with  the  Interstate  Conmaerce  Commis- 
sion and  the  raUroads,  the  information, 
functions,  and  procedures  necessary  to  pro- 
vide efficient  and  expeditious  car  service  on 
a  national  basis.  Within  two  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  ths  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  report  to  the  Congress  his  recom- 
mendations respecting  the  organization,  de- 
velopment, funding,  and  implementation  of 
any  national  system  which  he  may  design  as 
a  result  of  research  and  development.  In 
arriving  at  his  recommendations,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consider — 

(1)  the  need  for  timely  and  accurate  in- 
formation regarding  the  location  and  move- 
ment of  rolling  stock  on  a  nationwide  basis; 

(2)  the  requirementa  and  technological 
standards  necessary  to  insure  that  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  obtained  from  a  national  sys- 
tem accrue  to  each  participating  raUroad; 

(3)  the  requirementa  and  technological 
standards  necessary  to  insure  the  Sow  of 
car  service  orders  from  a  national  system  to 
the  rolling  stock  scheduling  and  control  sys- 
tems of  an  individual  railroad  and  com- 
pliance by  that  railroad  with  the  car  serv- 
ice orders; 


(4)  the  uniform  data  and  other  technolog- 
ical requirementa  that  must  be  contained 
in  the  roUlng  stock  scheduling  and  control 
systems  of  an  individual  railroad  to  permit 
efficient  linkage  of  Ite  system  with  a  national 
system: 

(5)  the  economic,  safety,  and  service 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  national  sys- 
tem; and 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  study 
respecting  ( 1 )  the  coste  to  individual  rail- 
roads of  installing  rolling  stock  scheduling 
and  control  systems  compatible  with  a  na- 
tional system  designed  under  subsection  lai 
of  this  section;  and  (2)  the  economic,  safe- 
ty, and  service  benefits  to  be  derived  frcm 
compatible  systems.  Not  later  than  two  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shaU  annouce  his  recommen- 
dations for  the  installation  cf  the  systems  by 
individual  railroads.  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  provide  technical  assistance  to  rail- 
roads in  the  implementation  of  rolling  stock 
scheduling  and  control  systems  designed  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  his  rec- 
cnimendations. 

(c)  Within  two  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  begin  demon^itrations  to  test  the  feasi- 
bility of,  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  installation  of  rolling  stock  scheduling 
and  control  systems  (including  technologi- 
cal mnovations)  in  railroad  yards  and  termi- 
nals. Any  railroad  engaged  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  freight  may  submit  an  application 
to  participate  in  a  demonstration.  The  ap- 
plication shall  conform  to  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  and  shall  be  judged 
by  ( 1 )  the  economic,  safety,  and  service 
benefits  to  be  derived  frc«n  the  programs 
proposed  therein;  and  (2)  the  potential  con- 
tribution of  the  program  to  and  compatibil- 
ity with  any  reeling  stock  scheduling  and 
control  system  designed  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  and  with  the  rolling  stock 
scheduling  and  control  system  of  the  ap- 
plicant and  other  raUroads.  In  exercising  his 
authority  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
may  enter  into  agreements  or  contracte  with- 
out regard  to  section  3648  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  529) . 

(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  apprt^riated 
$35.000,(XX>  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  section,  including  the  payment  of  neces- 
sary administrative  expense,  to  remain  avail- 
able tintil  expended. 

The  Secretary  op  Transportation, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  13,  1974. 
Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  proposed  biU : 

"To  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
as  amended,  to  assure  that  rates  are  com- 
pensatory, to  allow  more  flexibility  in  estab- 
lishing rates,  to  facilitate  the  abandonment 
of  uneconomic  rail  lines,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  assist  in  the  financing  of  rail 
transportation  and  to  develop  a  rolling  stock 
scheduling  and  control  system." 
together  with  a  section-by-sectlon  analysis 
of  the  bill,  a  statement  of  Justification  and 
an  initial  environmental  Impact  statement. 

The  short  title  of  the  bill  is  the  "Transpor- 
tation Improvement  Act  of  1974." 

The  blU  is  designed  to  Improve  the  regula- 
tory climate  under  wlklch  aU  railroads  and 
the  other  surface  modes  of  transportation 
operate.  A  healthier  and  more  progressive 
railroad  Industry  would  be  a  great  national 
asset.  By  removing  a  numba:  of  regulatory 
restralnta  which  adversely  affect  the  rail- 
road Industry,  the  bill  will  enable  this  low 
cost,  relatively  energy  efficient  and  environ- 
mentally advantageous  form  of  transporta- 
tion   to    operate    more    efficiently,    provide 
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l)«tter  service  and  more  fully  realize'  its  po- 
tential. The  bill  complements  the  Aeglonal 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  ot  1973,  wlilch  was 
signed  Into  law  by  the  President  ot  Janu- 
ary 2,  1974. 

While  the  Regional  Rail  Reorgai  tlzatlon 
Act  deals  with  the  acute  and  pres8ltJ(  prob- 
lem of  the  Insolvent  railroads  m  the]  north- 
east and  midwest,  this  bill  semw  the 
broader  purpose  of  Improving  the  red  filatory 
system  under  which  all  railroads  lt>erate. 
As  I  indicated  in  the  Department's  re  ►ort  on 
the  Northeastern  Rail  Problem  sul  mltted 
on  March  26.  1973.  In  response  to  Pj ,.  93-6, 
we  need  to  look  beyond  the  problem  of  the 
northeast  to  make  changes  in  th]  basic 
regulatory  framework  If  railroads  tl|  rough- 
out  the  nation  are  to  avoid  the  pii>blems 
of  the  northeastern  carriers  and  to.  realize 
their  full  potential  as  effective  private  i  sector 
competitors. 

Even  apart  from  the  northeastern  tftil  sit- 
uation. It  Is  clear  that  the  railroad  industry 
in  the  United  States  is  suffering  from  n  num- 
ber of  serious  problems.  Net  income  at  a  per- 
cent of  equity  for  the  railroad  induiitry  as 
a  whole  is  anemic.  Many  railroads  are  iinable 
to    generate    adequate    earnings    to.    make 
needed  improvements  in  track,  roadbKl  and 
facilities.  As  a  result,  a  substantial  J  lart  of 
the  total  rail  plant  Is  in  a  state  of  del  rriora- 
tlon.  The  railroad  industry  is  burde|  ed  by 
the    operation    and    maintenance    of,  many 
miles  of  uneconomic  lines,  which  aij  i  a  fi- 
nancial drain  on  the  industry  and  aq  1  sub- 
stantially  to  operating  costs.   At   th«    same 
time  parts  of  the  railroad  system  art   oper- 
ating at  or  close  to  full  capacity  utilj  sation. 
These  parts  of  the  rail  system  must  '  te  up- 
graded and  expanded  If  the  railroad  iii  lustry 
Is  to  be  capable  of  carrying  projected  traffic. 
A  major  cause  of  the  railroad   indt  istry's 
problems  is  an  outmoded  and  excesslvj  dy  re- 
strictive Federal  regulatory  policy  whll  h  has 
adversely   affected   the   railroads'   abi^y   to 
adapt  to  changing  economic  and  com( 
conditions   In    the   transportation    in 
RegiUatory  policy  has  discouraged  ab 
ment  of  uneconomic  rail  lines  and  r 
In  a  rigidity  In  railroad  pricing  whl_-  „._ 
hindered  the    Industry    in    innovatini     new 
services.  In  responding  to  competitive  I  ondl- 
tlona  In  transportation,   and   In   attij  icting 
traffic  on  which  rails  have  a  comp4  native 
advantage.  As  a  consequence,  the  railra  td  in- 
dustry is  not  operating  nt  maximum  jefflci- 
ency  nor  making  its  maximum  contriiutlon 
to  the  national  economy.  1 

The  proposed  bill  addresses  these  pr(  blems 
by  amending  the  Interstate  Commen  e  Act 
in  areas  relating  to  the  lawfulness  i^f  in- 
dividual rates,  abandonment  of  rail  lin<>,  rate 
biireau  activites,  approval  of  intrastate  (rates, 
and  rates  charged  to  government  sh|  jpers. 
Speaking  broadly,  the  purpose  of  these 
amendments  is  to  remove  a  number  of  regu- 
latory constraints  which  adversely  affe<  it  the 
economic  performance  of  the  railroad  1  itdus- 
try  and  to  place  greater  reliance  on  the :  lorces 
of  competition.  A  basic  premise  of  the  1)111  Is 
that  removal  of  outmoded  regulatory  con- 
straints is  an  essential  condition  ti  i  the 
revltallzatlon  and  improved  performaj  ce  of 
a  privately-owned  railroad  transpoij  atlon 
system  that  is  capable  of  providing  e^cient 
and  Innovative  service.  Despite  the  dfcvlous 
problems  besetting  this  industry,  t 
tion's  private  enterprise  rail  system 
ther  dead  nor  dying.  However,  basic 
tory  reform  is  required  before  it  can 
Its  potential. 

The   regulatory   reform  provisions 
bill  are  directed  at  those  aspects  of  t. 
rent  regulatory  system  that  stand  ii^ 
need  of  change.  While  the  Interstate 
merce  Commission  has  pending  several 

ets  dealing  with  some  of  the  regulatory 

affected  by  the  bill,  both  the  timing  an^  out- 
come of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Coimls- 
sion  proceedings  are  uncertain.  The  letlsla- 
tivo  direction  which  the  bill  would  pibvlde 


the 
cur- 
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[  lock- 
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offers  the  best  and  stirest  prospect  for  obtain- 
ing needed  changes  in  the  regulatory  system. 
In  addition  to  the  changes  in  the  regula- 
tory framework,  the  bUl  also  provides  for 
financial  assistance  to  the  railroad  Industry 
in  the  form  of  loan  guarantees  for  invest- 
ments m  plant  and  equipment.  The  financial 
asalstonce  provisions  are  designed  to  assist 
the  raUroads  In  making  needed  Improvements 
in  plant  and  facilities  and  in  acquiring 
equipment  at  reasonable  financing  costs  to 
meet  this  Nation's  growing  transportation 
requirements.  Under  the  bill  the  financial  as- 
sistance is  designed  to  bring  about  critically 
needed  rationalization  and  modernization  of 
rail  plant  and  facilities.  The  bill  also  author- 
izes appropriations  of  »35  million  to  be  used 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  under- 
take a  major  research  effort  to  design  a  na- 
tional rolling  stock  scheduling  and  control 
system.  Such  a  system  should  materially  im- 
prove car  utilization. 

WhUe  the  bill  represents  a  major  step  to- 
ward improving  the  transportation  system,  it 
does  not  make  any  changes  In  the  structure 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Rather,  it  seeks  to  deal  with  the  most  imme- 
diate and  pressing  issues  of  railroad  regula- 
tion within  the  context  of  the  present  regu- 
latory framework.  The  principal  features  of 
the  bill  are  addressed  to  the  railroad  industry 
because  the  problems  of  the  raUroad  Indus- 
try are  not  pressing  and  acute.  However,  vari- 
ous provisions  of  the  bill  do  affect  competi- 
tive conditions  In  the  trucking  Industry  and 
inland  water  carrier  industry  as  well.  More- 
over, In  light  of  the  competitive  relationships 
among  the  various  modes,  improving  com- 
petitive conditions  in  the  railroad  industry 
will  lead  to  Improvements  in  the  competitive 
climate  for  the  transportation  industry  as  a 
whole,  as  well  as  encouraging  a  more  efficient 
use  of  the  Nation's  transportation  resources. 
The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  the  enactment  of  this  proposed 
legislation  would  be  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Claitdb  S.  Brinecab. 


March  26,  197 Ji. 
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SrcnoN-BT-SrcnoN  Analysis  of  a  Bnx 
To  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  aa 
amended,  to  assure  that  rates  are  compen- 
satory, to  allow  more  flexibility  in  establish- 
ing rates,  to  facilitate  the  abandonment  of 
uneconomic  rail  lines,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  assist  in  the  financing  of  rail  trans- 
portation and  to  develop  a  rolling  stock 
scheduling  and  control  system. 

Sbc.  1.  Cite  the  proposed  Act  as  the  "Trans- 
portation Improvement  Act  of  1974." 

RAILKOAO    KATEMAKINC    AND    ABANDONMENT 

Sec.  2(a)(1).  Amends  section  1(5)  of 
the  Act  by  (i)  Incorporating  the  definition 
of  rates  and,  with  some  modification,  cer- 
tain ratemaking  considerations  now  appear- 
ing in  Section  15a(l)  of  the  Act;  (ii)  adding 
to  the  existing  requirement  that  rates  be  Just 
and  reasonable,  a  provision  that  a  compen- 
satory rate  may  not  be  held  to  be  unjust  or 
unreasonable  because  It  Is  too  low;  (HI)  cor- 
porating  provisions  for  subsections  15a(2) 
and  (3)  requiring  the  Conuniseion  to  con- 
sider the  effects  of  rates  on  the  movement 
of  traffic  and  the  need  for  adequate  and  ef- 
ficient railway  transportation  service,  and 
prohibiting  the  Commission  from  holding  up 
to  a  particular  level  the  rate  of  a  carrier  of 
a  mode  subject  to  Parts  I,  n,  m,  or  rv  to 
protect  the  traffic  of  a  carrier  of  another 
mode;  (iv)  providing  that  a  rate  is  compen- 
satory when  it  equals  or  exceeds  the  variable 
cost  of  providing  the  service  to  which  it  ap- 
plies; and  (V)  requiring  the  Commission  to 
identify  traffic  moving  at  a  rate  below  vari- 
able cost  and  to  raise  the  rate  at  least  to  the 
variable  cost  level. 

(2)  Amends  section  1(18)  by  (l)  striking 
certification  provisions  relating  to  abandon- 
ment;   (li)    designating   the   existing   para- 


graph (18)  as  subparagraph  (I8)(a):  (lU) 
adding  a  new  subparagraph  (b)(1)  to  pro- 
vide that,  when  a  line  of  railroad  U  aban- 
doned, a  person  may  apply  to  the  Commis- 
sion for  a  certificate  of  convenience  and  ne- 
cessity to  operate  as  a  common  carrier  over 
a, route  necessary  to  provide  service  (I)  be- 
tween any  points  on  the  abandoned  line  and 
(il)  between  any  point  or  points  on 
the  abandoned  line  and  the  nearest  appro- 
priate transfer  point  for  movement  by  rail 
beyond;  (iv)  by  adding  a  new  subparagraph 
(b)  (2)  which  requires  the  Commission  to  is- 
sue a  certificate  if  the  applicant  Is  fit,  willing 
and  able  to  perform  the  service  and  the  is- 
suance will  not  mean  a  diminution  In  serv- 
ice. In  conslderatlng  diminution,  the  Com- 
mission must  consider  the  originating  and 
terminal  markets  and  short-haul  service  be- 
tween those  markets  and  Intermediate 
points. 

(3)  Amends  section  1(19)  to  delete  pro- 
visions relating  to  abandonment  procedures. 

(4)  Amends  section  1(20)  to  delete  pro- 
visions relating  to  abandonment  procedures 
and  procedures  for  enforcing  the  certifica- 
tion requirements.  The  latter  are  restated  In 
the  new  paragraph  (26). 

(5)  Strikes  the  existing  paragraph  (22) 
of  section  1  of  the  Act  (paragraph  22  Is  re- 
stated In  paragraph  26)  and  adds  paragraphs 
(22)  through  (26)  establishing  new  raU 
abandonment  procedures,  as  follows: 

(22)  (a)  Within  90  days  after  enactment 
of  the  bill,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
(hereafter  "the  Secretary"),  in  consultation 
with  the  Commission,  must  develop  and 
publish  standards  for  the  classification  of 
low  density  railroad  lines  according  to  their 
level  of  usage  and  probable  economic  vla- 
bUity. 

(22)  (b)  Within  90  days  of  the  publication 
each  railroad  must  submit  to  the  Secretary 
and  the  Commission  a  schedule  of  low  dens- 
ity lines,  as  determined  by  applying  the  clas- 
sLflcatlon  standards. 

(22)  (c)  A  carrier  may  not  abandon  a  line 
of  rallrocul  without  obtaining  a  certificate 
of  public  convenience  and  necessity  from  the 
Commission. 

(22)  (d)  A  carrier  may  Initiate  an  aban- 
donment proceeding  by  filing  a  notice  with 
the  Commission  at  least  90  days  prior  to  the 
proposed  date  of  abandonment.  Unless  a  line 
has  been  listed  for  at  least  6  months  on  the 
schedule  required  by  subparagraph  (b).  it 
may  not  be  abandoned  if  it  is  opposed  by  a 
user  or  State  or  local  government  served  by 
the  line. 

(22)  (e)  Within  45  days  after  receiving 
notlQe,  the  Conunlsslon  may  begin  an  In- 
vestigation of  the  complaint  of  an  aggrieved 
user.  If  an  investigation  is  not  be^in,  the 
Commission  must,  at  least  30  days  prior  to 
the  date  of  abandonment,  issue  a  certificate 
permitting  the  abandonment.  If  an  Investi- 
gation is  Instituted,  the  Commission  shall 
postpone  the  abandonment  pending  Investi- 
gation but  for  not  more  than  six  months. 
Upon  completion  of  Its  Investigation,  the 
Commission  may  Issue  either  an  order  re- 
quiring continued  operation  or  a  certificate 
permitting  abandonment,  attaching  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity  may  require. 

(22)  (f )  The  Commission  may  order  con- 
tinued operatlcm  of  the  line  If  it  determines 
that  the  public  convenience  and  necessity 
requires  continuation  and  If  It  finds  that 
continued  operation  will  produce  sufficient 
revenues  to  cover  the  cost  of  operating  the 
line. 

(22)  (g)  If  the  Commission  finds  that  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  line  will  not  produce 
sufficient  revenue  to  cover  the  coet  of  operat- 
ing the  line.  It  shall  Issue  a  certificate  per- 
mitting the  abandonment.  If  the  Commission 
finds  that  the  total  revenue  covers  the  cost 
of  the  line  but  that  the  revenue  for  the  ap- 
plicant does  not  cover  its  share  of  the  costs, 
the  Commission  may  postpone  the  abandon- 


ment for  another  six  months.  If  the  Com- 
mission Is  unable  to  asstire  that  the  appli- 
cant's costs  are  covered,  the  Commission  shall 
permit  abandoment.  The  Commission  must 
also  determine  the  amount  of  subsidy  which 
would  be  required  to  permit  continued  op- 
eration <rf  the  line. 

(23)  If  A  State  or  local  agency  or  shipper 
notifies  the  Commission  of  its  intention  to 
provide  an  operating  subsidy  and  the  Com- 
mission determines  that  the  State  or  local 
government  has  or  will  acquire  within  six 
months  the  legal  capacity  to  provide  the 
subsidy  or  that  the  shipper  la  willing  and 
able  to  provide  the  subsidy,  it  may  order  an 
addltlODal  postponement  for  not  more  than 
six  months  to  Implement  a  subsidization 
plan. 

(24)  The  Secretary  and  the  Commission 
are  required  to  develop  within  90  days  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  c^  the  bill 
interim  standards  for  determining  the  "coet 
of  operating  the  line"  and  "revenue  attrib- 
utable to  the  line."  Such  standards  must 
recognize  that  "cost"  me«ms  all  coets,  Includ- 
ing capital  recovery  and  a  reasonable  return 
on  Investment,  which  would  change  if  the 
line  were  abandoned,  and  "revenue"  means 
all  revenue  which  would  be  lost  if  the  line 
were  abandoned.  The  Int^lm  standards  must 
be  adopted  by  the  Commission  and  within 
one  year  the  Secretary,  In  consultation  with 
the  Commission,  must  devel<q>  final  stand- 
ards for  determining  these  terms  and  those 
standards  must  be  adc^ted  by  the  oommls- 
Bion. 

(25)  Incorporates  the  substance  of  exist- 
ing paragra4>h  (22)  of  the  Act. 

(26)  Restates  the  last  sentence  of  the  ex- 
isting paragra(>h  (20)  of  the  Act,  but  sub- 
stitutes a  dvU  penalty  in  place  of  the  crim- 
inal penalty. 

(b)  Provides  that  pending  applications  for 
abandonment  are  to  be  governed  by  existing 
law,  except  that  the  issuance  of  a  certificate 
of  abaxtdonment  may  be  stayed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  operating  subsidies  pur- 
suant to  the  proposed  sectl4Mk  1(23). 

KATE    BT7KEAI7    PKOCKDiniES 

Sec.  3(a).  Amends  section  5a  of  the  Act 

toy: 

(1)  Amending  paragn4>h  (3)  to  require 
that  all  rate  bureaus  maintain  records  of 
the  votes  of  their  members  on  each  matter 
voted  on,  and  that  the  recw^s  of  all  rate 
bureaus  be  available  to  public  inspection 
throogta  tlM  Commission. 

(2)  Renumbering  the  existing  paragraphs 
(7)  through  (10)  as  (9)  through  (12)  and 
adding  a  new  paragraph  (7)  prohibiting  the 
protest  by  motor  carrier  or  freight  forwarder 
bureaus  of  rates  filed  by  Independent  action 
of  a  member  unless  the  rate  is  below  the 
variable  cost  of  rendering  the  service;  and 
a  new  paragn4;>h  (8)  prohibiting  agreements 
among  railroad  carriers  that  (1)  permit  dis- 
cussions, agreements  or  voting  on  a  single- 
line  movement;  (il)  permit  carriers  that  do 
not  participate  in  a  >E>lnt  movement  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  consideration  ot  rates  related 
to  the  movement;  or  (ill)  permit  Joint  con- 
sideration or  action  protesting  or  seeking  to 
suspend  rates  established  by  independent 
action.  "Scale  rates,"  which  are  rates  estab- 
lished In  terms  of  cents  per  100  pounds  for 
specified  distances,  are  excepted  from  the  re- 
strictions In  clauses  (1)  and  (ll)  as  are  group 
rates,  but  meetings  to  discuss  scale  or  group 
rates  must  be  open  to  the  public.  As  used 
in  paragraph  (8) ,  a  "movement"  Is  the  trans- 
port of  a  conunodlty  between  any  two  points 
for  which  a  tariff  has  been  filed.  The  pro- 
hibitions in  paragraph  (8)  are  not  intended 
to  preclude  discussions  relating  to  across- 
the-board  percentage  changes  in  freight 
rates. 

(3)  Making  a  conforming  amendment  to 
paragraph  (9). 

(4)  Requiring  every  rate  bureau  to  take 
final  action  within  120  days  on  any  rule,  rate, 
or  charge  docketed  with  It. 


(b)  Invalidates  all  agreements  in  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill  to  the 
extent  they  permit  actions  prohibited  by  the 
new  paragraphs  (7)   and  (8). 

INTRASTATK    RAILKOAD    SATE    TtLOCEEOTftOS 

SEC.  4.  Amends  section  13  of  the  Act  by 
adding  a  new  paragri4>h  (5)  vesting  the 
Commission  with  exclusive  authority  to  de- 
termine and  prescribe  an  Intrastate  rate  If  a 
carrier  has  filed  with  the  appropriate  State 
agency  a  change  in  an  intrastate  rate,  and 
the  State  agency  has  not  finally  acted  on  the 
rate  change  within  120  days  from  the  filing  of 
the  rate. 

SUSPENSION    or   RAIUtOAD   RATES 

Sec.  5.  Amends  section  15(7)  of  the  Act  to 
provide  that: 

(1)  The  Commission  may  initiate  hearings 
with  respect  to  new  rates  upon  complaint 
or  upon  Its  own  Initiative  and  after  hear- 
ing Issue  an  appropriate  order. 

(2)  If  a  hearing  Is  instituted  upon  com- 
plaint, the  rate  may  be  su^>ended  for  seven 
months  beyond  the  time  when  It  would 
otherwise  have  gone  Into  effect  under  Sec- 
tions 1,  2,  3,  and  4  except  as  follows.  For  an 
Increase  a  rate  may  not  be  suspended  on  the 
ground  that  it  exceeds  a  Just  and  reasonable 
level  If  the  rate  Is  below  the  i^pplicable  class 
rate  except  that  a  rate  below  the  class  rate 
may  be  suspended  under  sections  2,  3,  and  4 
of  the  Act.  For  decrease,  a  rate  may  not  be 
suspended  on  the  ground  that  it  is  below  a 
Just  and  reasonable  level  except  that  a  rate 
below  the  class  level  may  be  suspended  under 
sections  2,  3,  and  4  of  the  Act.  Although  not 
specifically  referred  to,  this  section  would 
not  affect  the  application  of  sections  1,  2,  3, 
or  4  to  rate  increases  above  class  rate.  If 
the  proceeding  has  not  been  concluded,  and 
an  order  Issued  within  the  suspension  period, 
the  proposed  change  in  rate  would  go  Into 
effect  at  the  end  of  the  suspension  period. 

(3)  If  the  hearing  Involves  a  proposed 
rate  Increase  and  the  rate  Is  not  suspended 
pending  hearing,  or  if  the  hearing  Involves 
a  proposed  rate  decrease  and  the  schedule 
is  suspended  pending  hearing,  the  Commis- 
sion must  require  the  carrier  to  keep  an 
account  of  all  the  amounts  It  receives  be- 
cause of  the  increase,  or  the  su;q>ension  of 
the  decrease,  from  the  date  the  rate  became 
effective  or  was  suspended,  as  the  csise  may 
be,  until  an  order  is  Issued  or  until  seven 
months  elapse,  whichever  is  sooner.  The  car- 
rier may  not  be  required  to  maintain  the 
account  beyond  the  seven-month  period. 
Thus.  In  the  case  of  a  rate  Increase,  the  ac- 
counting would  cease  at  the  end  of  seven 
months  and.  If  the  rate  were  subsequently 
decreased  by  order  of  the  Commission,  the 
carrier  would  be  required  to  refund  only  the 
overage  collected  during  the  seven-month 
suspension  period.  Similarly,  In  the  case  of  a 
decreased  rate,  the  rate  would  go  Into  effect 
at  the  end  ot  the  seven -month  period  and 
there  woiild  not  be  any  further  accounting 
by  the  carrier  of  amovmts  received  at  the  new 
decreased  rate. 

(4)  In  a  proceeding  under  paragraph  (7), 
the  burden  of  proof  Is  on  the  carrier. 

(6)  A  carrier  Is  authorized  to  file  a  notice 
of  Intention  to  file  a  tariff  when  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  tariff  woiild  require  a  total 
capital  Investment  of  (500,000  or  more  by 
the  carrier,  or  a  shipper  or  receiver,  or  other 
interested  party.  Individually  or  collectively. 
The  filing  must  be  accompanied  by  a  sworn 
affidavit  as  to  the  investment  required.  Un- 
less the  Commission  determines  within  180 
days  fr<»n  the  date  of  filing  that  the  pro- 
posed tariff  would  be  unlawful,  the  carrier 
may  file  the  tariff  anytime  thereafter,  be  sus- 
pended, or  set  aside  as  being  unlawful  under 
parts  1.  2,  3,  or  4  of  the  Act,  but  It  may  be 
set  aside  If  found  to  be  noncompensatory. 
rahjioad   revenue  levels 

Sec.  6.  Amends  section  ISa  of  the  Act  by 
repealing  all  of  Its  provisions  and  re-enact- 
ing certain  of  them  In  the  new  section  16(a) 


and  others  in  secUon  1(5)  of  the  Act  (sec- 
tion 2  (b)  and  (c)  of  the  bUl) .  Also  provides 
that  the  Ctxnmisslon,  in  determming  ade- 
quacy of  revenue,  shall  prescribe  uniform 
criteria  for  estimating  the  rate  of  return  or 
capital,  cost  Impact  of  changes  In  general 
level  of  prices,  and  adequacy  of  cash  flow 
Sections  216(1),  307(f)  and  406(d)  of  the 
Act,  are  similarly  amended  to  require  the 
Commission  tc  prescribe  uniform  criteria. 

FROHISmNG     reduced     COVEKNMENT    BATES 

Sec.  7.  Amends  section  22  of  the  Act  to  re- 
strict the  right  of  the  Federal,  State,  or  mx\- 
niclpal  governments  to  obtain  transportation 
of  property  at  free  or  reduced  rates.  These 
rates  would  only  be  permitted  in  connection 
with  services  performed  in  time  of  war,  or 
transportation  of  commodities  that  are  ex- 
empt from  economic  regulation  under  the 
provisions  of  part  II  or  part  III  of  the  Act. 

PROHIBITING     DISCRIMINATORY     TAXATION 

Sec.  8.  Adds  a  new  section  26  to  the  Act 
prohibiting  the  levying  of  discriminatory 
State  or  local  property  taxes  on  common  car- 
riers subject  to  regulation  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

UNIFORM     COST    AND    REVENUE     ACCOUNTING 

Sbc.  9.  Requires  the  Commission,  Jointly 
with  the  Secretary,  to  study  and  reccwamend 
unlf(»Tn  cost  accounting  and  revenue  ac- 
counting methods  for  rail  carriers.  The  Com- 
mission would  be  required  to  Issue  regula- 
tions prescribing  the  uniform  cost  and 
revenue  accounting  methods  within  two  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill. 

RATE  FLOORS  FOR   PARTS   n,   HI,   AND   W   CARRIERS 

SEC  10.  Requires  the  Commission  to  in- 
vestigate and  identify  truck,  water  and  for- 
warder traffic  moving  at  rates  below  the  varia- 
ble cost  of  handling  the  traffic,  and  to  cause 
the  rates  to  be  raised  to  variable  coet. 

RAILBOAD    LOAN    GUARANTEES 

Sec.  11.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  guar- 
antee any  lender  against  the  loss  of  princi- 
pal and  Interest  on  securities,  obligations, 
or  loans  issued  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
the  acquisition,  construction,  maintenance, 
or  development  of: 

(I)  track  and  roadbed  subject  to  traffic 
iisage  of  at  least  5  mllUon  gross  ton-miles  per 
mile  of  road  per  year; 

(II)  electrical,  communication,  and  power 
transmission  systems; 

(ill)  signals; 

(Iv)  terminal  facility  modernization  and 
consolidation;  and 

(V)  new  and  rebuild  rolling  stock. 

Prior  to  making  a  guarantee  the  SecreUry 
must  make  several  findings  which  are  de- 
signed to  assure  adequate  protection  to  the 
U.S.  in  the  event  of  default,  and  to  assure 
that  the  Improvements  will  contribute  to  a 
more  rational,  efficient,  and  economical  rail 
transportation  system.  Different  findings 
must  be  made  with  respect  to  guarantees  for 
rolling  stock.  The  guaranteed  amounts  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  may  not  exceed 
$2,000,000,000. 

ROLLING    STOCK    SCHEDULING    AND 
CONTROL    SYSTEM 

Sec.  12.  Authwlzes  the  Secretary  to  con- 
duct research  and  development  Into  the  de- 
sign of  a  national  rolling  stock  scheduling 
and  control  system,  and  reqiilres  the  Secre- 
tary to  develop  recommendations  for  im- 
plementing a  system.  The  Secretary  is  also 
required  to  study,  and  develop  recommen- 
dations for  participation  by  Individual  rail- 
roads In  a  national  system.  The  Secretary  is 
to  begin  demonstration  projects  with  Indi- 
vidual railroads,  upon  their  application,  to 
test  the  scheduling  and  control  system  In 
yards  and  terminals.  Appropriations  of 
$35,000,000  are  authorized. 

Analysis  op  the  Need  for  the  Bill 
There    follows    an    outline    of    the    major 
regulatory  problems  to  which  the  bill  Is  ad- 
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dressed,  along  with  an  analysis  of  theTeffect 
of  tbe  bill  In  redressing  these  problems, 

LIBESALXZKO    RAILBOAD   ABAITDON 
PROCEDtniES 

Significant  excess  capacity  exists  In  {parts 
of  both  tbe  main  line  and  branch  llni  net- 
work of  the  railroad  Industry.  Reduction  of 
excess  capacity,  particularly  light  dtoslty 
branch  line  trackage,  Is  essential  to  Inttrov- 
Ing  the  Industry's  financial  condltlon.Tit  la 
notable  that  the  railroads  In  the  grJatest 
financial  difficulty  all  have  a  subetaptlal 
amount  of  branch  line  relative  to  malnTune, 
while  the  railroads  In  the  strongest  flnwiclal 
position  have  relatively  little  branch,  line 
trackage. 

Excess  capacity  also  exists.  howevdL  In 
main  line  tracks  and  Is  one  of  the  pr|  pary 
reasons  for  the  poor  financial  condltldki  of 
many  railroads  In  the  northeast.  Whe^the 
Industrial  northeast  was  developing,  ^any 
parallel  lines  of  track  were  constructetf  by 
a  number  of  different  railroads.  Today  ^ese 
parallel  lines  are  often  redundant  and  ^leld 
Insufficient  revenues  to  cover  operating  Oliets. 
By  reducing  excess  capacity  In  malnl  line 
track  and  eliminating  light  density  l|be8, 
the  railroad  Industry  could  lower  per  [iinlt 
operating  costs  and  substantially  Impro^  \  Its 
financial  condition.  In  1971,  the  rallroacj  In- 
dustry was  operating  approximately  20J;000 
route  miles  of  line.  Of  this  total,  app<>xl- 
mately  21,000  miles  were  light  density  bra  ich 
lines  for  which  the  carriers  Incurred  cSer- 
atlng  losses.  These  21,000  miles  of  Uneljlac- 
counted  for  less  than  one  percent  of  tbtal 
rail  freight.  By  discontinuing  service  ^ver 
these  uneconomic  lines,  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administration  estimates  that  the  ralttoad 
Industry  would  be  able  to  save  betweea[$29 
and  $43  million  annually  on  a  natlonifvlde 
basis.  The  northeastern  railroads  woul 
able  to  save  on  tbe  order  of  $16  mlllli 
$22  million  annually.  In  addition  to 
savings,  the  salvage  value  of  these  rlgh 
way  would  return  approximately  $105  inll 
lion  to  the  railroad  Industry  on  a  nationwide 
basis  and  $66  million  to  the  railroads  la]  the 
northeastern  part  of  tbe  country.  Moreover, 
the  continued  opteratlon  of  these  lines  WQuld 
require  a  considerable  amount  of  rehabll  Ita- 
tlon  expenditures  which  would  be  saveil  If 
these  uneconomic  lines  were  abandoned. 

The  detrimental  effects  resulting  from  tbe 
operation  of  uneconomic  lines  are  not 
limited  to  the  railroad  Industry.  Rather  tltelr 
continued  operation  causes  a  basic  mlsalU  ca- 
tion of  transportation  resources.  It  appfara 
clear  that  motor  carriers  are  better  sui|t«d 
to  handling  much  of  the  short-haul  tnUBc 
which  presently  moves  on  low  density  rail 
branch  lines  while  railroads  have  a  ci»m- 
paratlve  advantage  In  long-haul  markBts. 
Thus,  the  abandonment  of  uneconomic 
branch  lines  would  enable  railroads  to  con- 
centrate their  efforts  In  providing  those  alrv- 
Ices  In  which  they  have  a  relative  advanlage 
while  providing  a  further  opportunity  for 
truclUng  service  to  develop  In  markets  wl  ere 
It  has  a  relative  advantaige.  The  net  reiiult 
would  be  more  efficient  use  of  transportation 
resources. 

Because  tbe  abandonment  provisions  are 
likely  to  result  In  some  additional  traffic  for 
truck  carriers.  It  Is  Important  to  consider  the 
energy  consimiptlon  and  air  pollution  effiicts 
of  the  bill.  Typically,  abandonment  cai^dl- 
dates  will  be  low  density,  short  branch  lilies. 
Our  analysis,  which  Is  described  more  full; '  In 
the  envlrorunental  Impact  statement,  shows 
that  there  Is  greater  energy  efficiency  In 
carrying  freight  by  truck,  as  compared  to 
rail,  for  distances  less  than  10  miles  and  snip- 
ment  sizes  less  than  130-140  tons.  Because 
exhaust  emissions  for  each  mode  vary  di- 
rectly with  gallons  of  fuel  consumed  per  n)  He, 
the  rail/truck  preference  from  an  emissions 
perspective  would  follow  generally  that  for 
fuel  consumption.  Thus,  although  tbe  en- 
visioned branch  line  abandonments  wUli  re- 


sult In  some  Increase  In  truck  traffic,  trans- 
portation of  the  freight  now  carried  on  most 
of  the  Unea  to  be  abandoned  will  become 
more  energy  efficient  and  cause  less  pollu- 
tion. Moreover,  tbe  bill  Is  designed  to  en- 
courage more  competitive  and  efficient  pric- 
ing of  rail  services  which  would  assist  rails  In 
attracting  traffic  on  which  they  are  the  low 
cost  mode  ( I.e.,  long-haul  markets  where  rails 
are  also  more  energy  efficient  and  are  en- 
vironmentally preferable) .  TTius,  we  antici- 
pate that  the  overall  effect  of  this  bill  will 
be  to  Improve  freight  transportation's  energy 
efficiency  and  to  reduce  Its  exhaust  emissions. 
A  major  obstacle  to  the  reduction  of  excess 
capacity  In  tbe  railroad  Industry  has  been 
the  rail  abandonment  procedures  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  ("the  ICC"). 
Under  these  procedures,  the  ICC  may  require 
continued  operation  of  an  uneconomic  line 
If  It  determines  that  the  line's  operation  Is 
required  by  the  "public  convenience  and  ne- 
cessity." Because  explicit  economic  standards 
for  defining  "public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity" have  not  been  applied  or  developed  by 
the  Commission,  abandonment  cases  often 
entail  expensive  and  protracted  hearings  and 
a  highly  uncertain  outcome. 

The  expense,  delay,  and  uncertainty  dis- 
courage tbe  filing  of  abandonment  applica- 
tions. Thus,  many  lines  continue  In  operation 
long  after  they  should  have  been  abandoned 
for  economic  reasons. 

The  ICC  has  recognized  the  need  to  expe- 
dite the  handling  of  railroad  abandonment 
cases  and  by  Its  order  In  Ex  Parte  274  (Sub- 
No.  1),  Abandonment  of  Railroad  Lines,  has 
attempted  to  meet  this  problem  by  adopt- 
ing new  procedures  to  handle  abandonment 
applications  which  are  not  heavily  protested. 
Under  the  Commission's  order,  a  rebuttable 
presumption  that  public  convenience  and 
necessity  does  not  require  continued  opera- 
tion of  a  line  Is  deemed  to  exist  If  the  appli- 
cant railroad  demonstrates  that  on  the  aver- 
age fewer  than  34  carloads  of  freight  per 
mile  were  carried  on  the  line  during  the  pre- 
ceding 12-month  period.  Unless  protestants 
are  able  to  present  substantial  evidence 
showing  that  they  can  rebut  this  presump- 
tion, the  railroad  is  permitted  to  abandon 
the  line.  The  ICC's  action  in  Ex  Parte  274 
Is  certainly  a  commendable  response  to  the 
problem,  but  It  does  not  go  far  enough  or 
provide  the  kind  of  basic  change  In  the 
abandonment  provisions  of  the  Act  that  Is 
required.  The  Commission's  order,  of  course, 
does  not  alter  the  substantive  law  under 
which  abandonment  applications  are  con- 
sidered, nor  does  It  provide  for  Improved  pro- 
cedures in  the  major  abandonmnt  cases 
which  will  Invariably  be  heavily  protested. 
Moreover,  the  34-car  rule  being  only  a  pre- 
sumption does  not  create  the  clear  abandon- 
ment criteria  found  In  the  bill.  In  addition, 
we  believe  that  the  34-car  rule  does  not 
provide  the  appropriate  abandonment  stand- 
ard, and  therefore  would  result  In  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  many  uneconomic  lines. 
Thus,  while  we  commend  the  Commission 
for  using  Its  discretion  In  addressing  the 
problem,  we  believe  that  legislative  action 
to  change  the  basic  abandonment  standard 
Is  required. 

The  bill  Is  designed  to  speed  up  the  regu- 
latory process  by  providing  an  appropriate 
and  explicit  standard  for  determining  when 
an  abandonment  Is  Justified,  while  providing 
shippers  and  other  Interested  parties  ade- 
quate notice  and  opportunity  to  protest. 
While  the  bill  would  expedite  consideration 
of  rail  abandonments  It  would  not  result  In 
an  abrupt  loss  of  rail  service  upon  enact- 
ment. In  fact,  the  case  Is  quite  the  contrary. 
The  bill  requires  a  series  of  steps  prior  to  an 
abandonment,  and  basically  no  abandon- 
ment may  occur  under  the  new  procedures 
earlier  than  one  year  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. In  the  case  of  protested  abandonment, 
the  various  procedures  under  the  bill  could 
delay  atiandonments  for  up  to  as  long  as  two 


years  and  six  months.  Thus  while  the  bUl 
Is  designed  to  speed  up  the  regulatory  proc- 
ess in  considering  abandonments.  It  fully 
protects  the  Interest  of  shippers  and  com- 
munities against  the  abrupt  loss  of  rail  serv- 
ice. The  ICC  would  be  required  to  permit 
tbe  abandonmnt  of  rail  service  when  the 
continued  operation  of  a  line  would  not  yield 
sufficient  revenues  to  cover  the  long-run 
costs  of  operating  that  line.  We  recognize 
that  under  some  circumstances  an  uneco- 
nomic rail  line  may  be  the  most  efficient 
mode  of  transportation  available  to  shippers 
or  that  a  special  need  for  the  continued 
operation  of  an  uneconomic  line  may  exist.  To 
meet  this  problem  the  bill  provides  a  mecha- 
nism whereby  States,  local  governments,  or 
other  Interested  parties  can  provide  an  oper- 
ating subsidy  to  a  railroad  to  assure  a  con- 
tinuation of  uneconomic  service  for  which 
a  special  need  exists. 

StTBSTITUTE    SERVICE   TO    FlU.    0AP8    CRKATEO    BT 
LIBERALIZXO    RAIL   ABANDONMENTS 

The  liberalized  abandonment  provisions 
of  the  bin  should  facilitate  the  abandon- 
ment of  uneconomic  railroad  lines  and 
therefore  will  probably  result  in  some  loss  of 
rail  service  to  various  shippers.  In  order  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  shippers  where  un- 
economic rail  lines  are  abandoned,  the  bill 
provides  that  the  Commission  shall  grant 
operating  authority  to  any  applicant  as  a 
motor  carrier  or  water  carrier  between  any 
point  on  tbe  abandoned  line  and  between 
such  points  and  the  nearest  transfer  point  for 
movement  by  rail  beyond,  unless  the  Issuance 
of  the  authority  would  cause  a  diminution 
in  the  quantity  of  service.  The  bUl  provides 
further  that  where  a  motor  carrier  certificate 
Is  issued,  the  Conunlsslon  may  require  the 
carriers  Involved  to  establish  Joint  rates  and 
through-routes  for  traffic  moving  to  and 
from  points  on  the  abandoned  rail  line. 

The  substitute  service  provision  is  intended 
to  ensure  that  shippers  who  have  been  using 
uneconomic  rail  service  will  have  an  effective 
and  efficient  alternative  mode  of  transport 
without  any  hiatus  In  service.  An  important 
effect  of  the  abandonment  of  uneconomic 
rail  lines  and  the  substitution  of  motor  car- 
rier service  will  be  to  Increase  the  overaU 
efficiency  of  the  transportation  system. 

RATEMAKINC   IMPROVEMENTS 

The  current  system  of  rate  regulation  se- 
verely limits  an  individual  railroad's  free- 
dom to  establish  rates.  As  a  consequence.  It 
has  created  serious  rigidity  and  distortions 
in  the  railroad  rate  structure.  This  rigidity 
in  the  railroad  pricing  structure  has  hin- 
dered the  introduction  of  new  services  and 
prevented  railroads  from  responding  effec- 
tively to  the  needs  of  tbe  changing  trans- 
portation market.  It  has  also  Interfered 
with  the  establishment  of  cost-related  rates 
and  has  prevented  raUroads  from  attracting 
traffic  for  which  they  have  a  comparative 
advantage.  Greater  flexibility  in  ratemaklng 
Is  essential  to  Improve  the  performance  of 
the  railroad  industry  and  the  entire  trans- 
portation system. 

The  present  regulatory  system  has  dis- 
couraged the  more  efficient  carriers  from  re- 
ducing rates  to  refieot  their  cost  advantages. 
Efficient  allocation  of  transportation  re- 
sources requires  that  low  cost  carriers  have 
wide  latitude  to  reduce  rates  to  reflect  their 
greater  efficiency  as  long  as  those  rates  do 
not  fall  below  variable  costs.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  a  railroad  rate  which  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds variable  cost  cannot  be  found  to  be 
unjust  or  unreasonable  on  the  basis  that  It  Is 
too  low,  and  would  require  the  ICC  to  Iden- 
tify for  all  surface  carriers  rates  which  are 
below  variable  cost.  It  would  also  provide 
new  procedures  for  the  initiation  of  rates 
Involving  the  development  of  new  services, 
while  making  It  more  difficult  to  suspend  rate 
changes.  These  proposals  will  introduce 
greater  flexibility  Into  the  rate  structure. 
Available  evidence  indicates  that  some  rail- 
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road  rates  are  far  above  the  fully  allocated 
costs  of  providing  service  and  tbe  present 
ratemaklng  system  has  engendered  and  is 
perpetuating  this  result.  Railroads  should 
be  able  to  attract  additional  traffic  by  re- 
ducing rates  on  such  overpriced  rail  service. 
However,  tbe  time,  expense,  delay,  and  uncer- 
tainty associated  with  obtaining  ICC  vp- 
proval  to  reduct  rates  have  inhibited  car- 
riers from  making  lower  rates  available.  As 
R  consequence,  many  railroad  rates  have 
been  held  at  levels  far  above  the  economic 
cost  of  providing  service,  and  a  substantial 
volume  of  traffic  on  which  railroads  appear 
to  have  a  comparative  advantage  Is  moving 
by  other  modes  even  though  railroads  may  be 
more  efficient.  The  net  result  is  higher  ship- 
ping costs,  higher  prices  to  the  ultimate 
consumers,  and  a  mlsallocatlon  of  transpor- 
tation resovirces. 

By  providing  that  a  rate  decrease  may  not 
be  suspended  on  the  ground  that  It  Is  un- 
reasonably or  unjustly  low,  the  bill  would 
encourage  railroads  to  reduce  rates  on  traffic 
where  they  have  a  cost  advantage.  By  provid- 
ing that  a  proposed  rate  Increase  may  not 
be  suspended  as  being  unreasonably  or  un- 
justly high  if  It  Is  below  the  applicable  class 
rate,  the  bill  would  encourage  greater  upward 
flexibility  In  those  rates  that  should  be 
raised.  The  shipper's  right  to  protest  the  rate 
and  have  its  lawfulness  determined  by  the 
ICC  Is  preserved. 

Another  serious  problem  In  the  area  of 
railroad  pricing  is  that  nearly  10  percent  of 
all  rail  revenue  Is  derived  from  traffic  that 
does  not  cover  the  variable  cost  of  the 
service.  Tbe  railroad  Industry  loses  approx- 
imately $450  to  $500  million  annually  han- 
dling traffic  at  rates  below  variable  cost.  Such 
rates  create  a  serious  financial  drain  on  the 
carriers  and  obviously  require  that  other 
rates  be  set  at  levels  too  far  above  variable 
cost.  This  practice  results  In  a  mlsallocatlon 
of  resources  both  within  the  field  of  trans- 
portation and  In  the  economy  at  large.  By 
requiring  all  rates  to  cover  variable  cost  the 
bill  addresses  this  problem  directly. 

The  time,  expense,  delay,  and  uncertainty 
associated  with  the  regulatory  process  have 
also  discouraged  exp>erlmentatlon  and  im- 
peded the  introduction  of  service  Innova- 
tions. The  bin  addresses  these  problems  by 
providing  that  where  a  tariff  proposed  by  a 
railroad  would  require  a  total  capital  in- 
vestment of  $500,000  or  more  by  the  carrier 
or  a  shipper  or  receiver,  or  other  Interested 
party,  the  ICC  must  determine,  within  180 
days  from  the  date  the  carrier  files  a  notice 
of  intention  to  publish  the  tariff,  whether 
the  proposed  tariff  would  be  lawful.  Tbe 
tariff  may  not  thereafter  be  set  aside  as  being 
unlawful  for  a  period  of  five  years  except  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  noncompensatory. 

The  present  regulatory  process  has  also 
resulted  in  the  rates  of  one  mode  being  held 
high  to  protect  another  mode,  causing  a  mls- 
allocatlon of  resources,  increasing  the  total 
cost  to  shippers  and  ultimate  consumers,  and 
adversely  affecting  the  financial  condition  of 
the  more  efficient  mode.  Section  16«  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  was  amended  in 
1958  to  allow  carriers  greater  ratemaklng 
freedom  to  meet  the  competition  of  carriers 
of  other  modes.  While  the  amendment  was 
a  step  In  the  right  direction,  the  full  benefits 
of  greater  Intermodal  competition  have  not 
been  realized  because  the  amendment  has 
been  Interpreted  to  allow  the  Commission 
to  hold  the  rates  of  one  mode  above  the  rates 
of  another  mode  to  protect  that  mode.  The 
bill  meets  this  problem  by  prohibiting  the 
ICC  from  holding  the  rates  of  a  carrier  of 
one  mode  up  to  a  particular  level  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  traffic  of  a  carrier 
of  another  mode.  This  provision  should  lead 
to  more  competitive  and  cost-related  inter- 
modal pricing  and  Introduce  greater  rate 
flexibility  into  transportation  ratemaklng. 
The  net  result  should  be  a  more  economic 
division  of  traffic. 


The  bill  also  seeks  to  Introduce  greater 
flexibility  Into  tbe  ratemaklng  process  by 
modifying  the  present  escrow  provisions  in 
the  Act.  At  present,  a  carrier  may  be  required 
to  put  funds  resulting  from  rate  changes 
under  investigation  in  escrow  only  after  the 
seven-month  suspension  period  runs.  The 
bill  provides  that  where  rate  Increases  have 
not  been  suspended  or  where  rate  decreases 
have  been  suspended,  the  carriers  must  keep 
account  of  all  amounts  received  because  of 
the  increase  or  the  suspension  of  the  decrease 
during  a  seven-month  period  or  until  an  ICC 
order  earlier  Issues,  at  which  time  the  carrier 
would  settle  up  any  overages  with  shippers. 
These  changes  in  the  escrow  provisions 
should  provide  additional  Incentives  for  con- 
tested rate  cases  to  be  disposed  of  more 
promptly. 

The  various  ratemaklng  provisions  of  the 
bill  are  designed  to  facilitate  a  reduction  in 
those  railroad  rates  which  are  too  high  In 
an  economic  sense  and  an  increase  in  those 
rates  which  are  too  low  in  an  economic  sense 
while  encouraging  railroads  to  Introduce  new 
services  and  to  price  In  accordance  with 
their  compmrative  economic  advantage.  The 
bill  would  thus  help  to  correct  the  present 
distortions  in  the  rate  structure  and  to 
promote  a  more  efficient  allocation  of  trans- 
portation resources.  The  basic  thrust  of  the 
Department's  proposal  Is  to  place  greater 
reliance  on  competitive  forces  in  rate- 
making.  Giving  greater  scope  to  individual 
carrier  initiative  In  rate  setting  should  result 
In  a  more  economic  division  of  traffic,  a  lower 
overall  freight  bill.  Improved  service,  and 
lower  prices  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

RESTRICTION    OF    CERTAIN    PRACTICES    OF    RATE 
BUREAUS 

Under  section  5(a)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  carriers  subject  to  the  Commis- 
sion's Jurisdiction  are  permitted  to  act  col- 
lectively in  establishing  rates  and  charges  for 
transportation  services,  and  such  concerted 
action  when  taken  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, is  Immune  from  the  antitrust 
laws.  Rate  bureaus  or  carrier  associa- 
tions have  been  established  pursuant  to 
carrier  agreements  approved  by  the  ICC. 
These  rate  bureaus  are  the  vehicles  through 
which  carriers  make  decisions  regarding  the 
rates  which  the  member  lines  shall  charge, 
whether  these  rates  are  single  line  rates  ap- 
plicable to  traffic  originating  and  terminating 
with  a  single  carrier  or  whether  the  rate  ap- 
plies to  a  Joint  movement  involving  two  or 
more  carriers. 

Although  rate  bureaus  provide  a  number 
of  valuable  services  to  their  members  and 
to  the  shipping  public,  they  also  dampen 
competitive  forces  in  the  ratemaklng  process 
and  discourage  pricing  fiexiblllty  and  service 
innovation.  As  a  consequence,  they  have  in- 
terfered with  tbe  establlstament  of  rates 
based  on  the  costs  of  the  most  efficient  car- 
rier and  have  provided  a  mechanism  through 
which  carriers  seek  to  set  and  hold  rates 
above  a  competitive  level.  Thus,  retention 
of  section  5(a)  in  Its  present  form  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  basic  objectives  of  the  bill. 

While  various  practices  of  rate  bureaus 
tend  to  exert  an  anticompetitive  Infiuence  on 
the  transiKtrtation  Industry,  it  should  be 
noted  that  some  association  activities  serve 
a  useful  purpose  and  do  not  have  an  anti- 
competitive effect.  The  associations  provide 
a  number  of  administrative  services  to  car- 
rier members,  such  as  arranging  for  the 
Interchange  and  facilitation  of  traffic  moving 
over  the  lines  of  two  or  more  carriers,  the 
publication  of  rates,  and  tbe  collection  of 
statistics  on  traffic  movements,  rates  charged. 
and  related  costs.  The  bill  would  not  affect 
these  administrative  tjrpes  of  rate  bureau 
activities.  Rather,  it  is  addressed  only  to 
those  activities  of  the  rate  bureaus  which 
Interfere  with  efficient  allocation  of  resources 
by  holding  rates  above  the  level  of  the  most 


efficient  carrier,  impeding  the  low  cost  car- 
rier from  reducing  its  rates  to  refiect  Its 
greater  efficiency,  or  otherwise  hindering  the 
establishment  of  cost-related  rates. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  re- 
cently Instituted  a  general  investigation  in- 
to the  activities  of  rate  bureaus.  Ex  Parte  297, 
Rate  Bureau  Investigation.  This  proceeding 
will  consider  a  number  of  Important  regula- 
tory issues  in  connection  with  the  activities 
of  rate  bureaus.  The  proceeding,  however,  is 
in  its  very  earliest  stages  and  it  will  no  doubt 
be  a  long  time  before  the  Commission  ulti- 
mately renders  its  decision.  Of  course,  the 
outcome  of  the  proceeding  is  uncertain  at 
this  time.  The  bill  addresses  those  aspects  of 
rate  bureau  operations  that  clearly  are  in 
need  of  change.  Therefore,  while  the  Depart- 
ment commends  the  ICC  for  instituting  this 
Investigation,  we  believe  that  the  proposed 
legislative  aetion  is  needed  and  offers  the 
best  prospect  for  reducing  the  antlcomjietl- 
tlve  Influence  of  rate  bureaus  on  ratemaklng. 

The  Department's  proposal  is  designed  to 
improve  the  ability  of  carriers  to  initiate  rate 
changes  and  respond  to  competitive  forces 
while  enabling  the  rate  bureaus  to  continue 
providing  constructive  administrative  serv- 
ices for  their  members  and  the  shipping 
public. 

The  bill  prohibits  railroad  rate  bureaus 
from  voting  on  single  line  movements  and 
limits  consideration  of  Joint  line  rates  to 
those  railroads  which  actually  participate 
In  the  Joint  movement  except  with  respect  to 
scale  or  group  rates.  The  bill  also  prohibits 
rail  rate  bureaus  from  taking  any  action  to 
suspend  rates  established  by  Independent 
action,  while  prohibiting  motor  carrier  or 
freight  forwarder  rate  bureaus  from  protest- 
ing a  rate  filed  by  independent  action  unle-s 
the  protest  is  supported  by  facts  showing  that 
the  rate  appears  to  be  less  than  the  variable 
cost  of  rendering  that  service.  T^vr.  on  si  fie 
line  rates  individual  railroads  will  have 
complete  freedom  to  projKJse  rates  based  on 
the  cost  of  the  most  direct  ro\  ticg.  while  on 
Joint  rates  the  influence  of  carriers  not  par- 
ticipating In  the  Joint  movement  will  be 
reduced.  Scale  rates — rates  established  in 
terms  of  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  speci- 
fied distances — are  excepted  from  this  pro- 
vision because  these  rates  are  designed  for 
large  inter-  or  Intra-reglonal  flows  where 
traffic  tends  to  move  over  all  carriers. 

The  bill  also  requires  all  rate  bureaus  to 
dispose  of  proposed  rate  changes  within  120 
days  from  the  time  a  rate  change  is  proposed 
to  the  bureau.  In  addition,  the  bill  requires 
all  rate  bureaus  to  maintain  and  make  avail- 
able for  public  Inspection  records  of  the  votes 
of  members.  These  provisions  are  designed  to 
bring  about  speedier  rate  bureau  treatment 
of  proposed  rate  changes  and  to  encourage 
greater  initiative  by  individual  carriers  in 
making  rate  changes. 

While  the  antitrust  Immunity  with  respect 
to  Joint  rates  Is  retained,  the  proptosed  legis- 
lative change  with  respect  to  single  line  rate 
agreements  would  exert  a  competitive  in- 
fluence upon  Joint  rates  because  carrier  ter- 
ritories overlap  and  single  line  rates  are 
often  competitive  with  Joint  line  rates. 

In  connection  with  the  rate  bureau  pro- 
visions of  tbe  bill,  several  matters  should 
be  made  clear.  First,  rather  than  indicating 
all  of  the  many  rate  bureau  activities  which 
might  be  permitted  under  a  Commission 
approved  agreement,  the  thrust  of  these 
changes  Is  to  indicate  those  specific  rate  bu- 
reau activities  that  cannot  be  approved  by 
the  Commission  and  which  will  no  longer 
be  Immunized  from  the  operation  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  The  Commission  retains  its 
present  authority  to  approve  all  rate  bu- 
reau agreements  and  to  Impose  such  addi- 
tional limitatio:is  and  conditions  on  the 
activities  of  rate  bureaus  as  it  believes  are 
reasonable  and   necessary. 

Secondly,  a  single-line  carrier  will  often 
be  in  competition  with  two  or  more  carriers 
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offering  a  Joint  rate  and  through  route.  So 
long  a*  no  concerted  action  Is  involved,  noth- 
ing In  this  proposal  would  prohibit  a  stogle- 
Une  carrier  from  individually  establlshti^  a 
rate  competitive  with  a  joint  rate  established 
through  the  rate  bureau  mechanism. 

Tlilrdly,  nothing  in  the  bill  is  Intendpd  to 
preclude  dlscus.sions  or  agreements  relpiting 
to  across-the-board  percentage  changes  in 
freight  rates. 

Finally,  the  feature  of  this  proposall  that 
protilbits  the  Conunlssion  from  apprpvlng 
rate  bureau  agreements  that  allow  th« 
bureau  to  protest  or  otherwise  seet 
suspension  of  an  individual  carrier's  rat 
not  preclude  one  or  more  carriers  from 
cising  their  right  of  F>etition  under  othet 
vision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
is  not  meant  to  repeal  the  decision  of  tt 
preme  Court  In  Eastern  Railroad  Prti 
Conference  v.  Noerr  Motor  Freight,  Ii 
U.S.  127  (1961).  To  the  extent  that  the|antl- 
trust  laws  are  applicable  in  this  area 
ever,  this  feature  of  the  bill  will  permit  Itheir 
operation. 

ADEQUATE   KEVENUE  LEVELS 

The  bill  amends  section  15a  of  the  A'.t  by 
deleting  certain  ratemaklng  provisions  f  >und 
therein  and  consolidating  those  provlslo  is  in 
section  1(5)  of  the  Act  (section  2(b)  o!  the 
bUli.  In  addition,  the  bill  provides  tha;  the 
Commission,  in  determining  the  adequacy  of 
railroad  revenues,  shall  prescribe  uniform 
criteria  for  estimating  the  rate  of  return  on 
capital,  the  Impact  of  general  changes  ilk  the 
level  of  prices  on  costs,  and  the  adequaiey  of 
cash  flow.  The  bill  also  makes  similar  amend- 
ments in  sections  216(1),  307(f),  and  4Q6(d) 
of  the  Act  to  require  the  Commission  to  pre- 
scribe uniform  ratemalcing  criteria  for  ntotor 
carriers,  water  carriers  and  freight  fori  lard- 
ers respectively. 

These  changes  in  the  existing  law  have 
been  made  to  consolidate  In  one  section  the 
various  standards  applied  by  the  ICC  in  de- 
termining the  reasonableness  of  individual 
railroad  rates  and  to  develop  improved  stand- 
ards for  determining  adequate  revenue  levels 
for  all  modes.  Improved  revenue  crlterii  will 
assist  in  developing  a  revenue  policy  i^hich 
will  enable  the  carriers  to  obtain  a  rate  of 
return  which  is  consistent  with  the  degree 
of  risk  In  the  industry,  and  to  a  flow  of  funds 
adequate  to  cover  the  projected  costs  of  I  ibor, 
capital,  and  other  Inputs,  including  th4  cost 
of  money. 

Applying  these  criteria,  the  Commltsion 
will  be  in  a  better  position  to  assesi  the 
economy  and  efficiency  of  railroad  financial 
and  operating  management  and  thereb(r  de- 
termine the  tnie  revenue  requiremeii^  of 
the  Industry. 

There  are  presently  pending  before  th(|  ICC 
a  series  of  important  ca.ses  regarding  rail- 
road ratemaking  and  revenue  levels.  Ex  Parte 
270,  Investigation  of  Railroad  FreightlRate 
Structure,  Ex  Parte  271.  Net  Investiifent- 
RailToad  Rate  Base  and  Rate  o/  Returd,  and 
Ex  Parte  290,  Procedures  Governintn  Rail 
Carrier  General  Increase  Proceedings}.  The 
Department  has  participated  In  these!  pro- 
ceedings by  filing  comments  and  vetifled 
statements.  In  Instituting  thene  proceedings, 
the  Commission  recognized  the  need  te  de- 
velop Improved  procedures  and  criteria  with 
respect  to  determining  what  constltut4S  an 
appropriate  freight  rate  structure  an4  an 
adequate  level  of  revenues.  Unfortunately, 
these  proceedings  have  not  yet  produced  any 
final  decision  and,  particularly  in  the  caiie  of 
Ex  Parte  270,  tt  does  not  appear  that  a  i  |ecl- 
slon  from  the  CommlBslon  will  be  forth)  lo.n- 
ing  In  the  near  future.  Ex  Parte  270  wu  in- 
stituted on  Decemt>er  11,  1970,  and  on  July  13. 
1973,  the  Commiasion  appointed  a  CoqimlK- 
sloner  Coordinator  for  the  investigatloi)  The 
Coordinator  has  issued  a  status  report,  a  irved 
on  October  10,  1973.  and  Instituted  a  lerles 
of  subsidiary  proceedings  dealing  witn  the 
Lssues  of  the  uneven  effects  of  genera]  rate 
Increases  on  individual  railroads  and  a  It  in- 
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dividual  conunodlties.  Two  other  subsidiary 
cases.  Ex  Parte  270  (Sub-No«.  lA  and  IB), 
which  deals  with  export  and  import  rates  for 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
Ex  Parte  370  (Sub-No.  2).  which  deals  with 
the  adequacy  of  railroad  freight  service,  were 
earlier  instituted  by  the  Commission.  The 
Administrative  Law  Judge  Issued  an  Initial 
decision  in  the  Investigation  of  export  and 
Import  rates  on  November  26,  1973. 

While  the  Department  fully  supports  the 
Commission's  efforts  to  develop  Improved 
principles  and  procedures  with  respect  to 
the  adequacy  of  railroad  revenues  and  the 
railroad  freight  rate  structure,  we  believe 
that  the  basic  change  in  tmderlying  law  Is 
required  as  well.  Both  the  progress  and  the 
outcome  of  the  pending  proceedings  are  un- 
certain, and  legislation  offers  the  best  pros- 
pect for  obtaining  the  basic  ratemaking 
changes  which  are  needed. 

XmiTOtlM    COST    ACCOUNTINO 

The  present  cost  accounting  and  revenue 
accounting  system  employed  by  the  ICC  is 
outmoded  and  Inadequate.  The  Commis- 
sion's cost  system  relies  on  broad  averages 
rather  than  specific  experience  of  Individual 
carriers.  Moreover,  the  accounting  system 
from  which  the  cost  data  are  derived  is  based 
upon  outmoded  classifications  and  specifica- 
tions that  no  longer  relate  to  the  carrier's 
actual  financial  transactions.  In  addition,  the 
accounting  procedures  utilized  are  not  ade- 
quate to  resolve  the  complex  cost  accounting 
problems  which  characterize  modern  trans- 
portation firms. 

The  development  of  Improved  cost  and  rev- 
enue accounting  procedures  Is  absolutely 
essential  to  improved  regulation  of  transpor- 
tation. The  bill  would  require  the  ICC  Jointly 
with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  study 
and  recommend  uniform  cost  accounting  and 
revenue  accounting  methods  for  rail  car- 
riers, and  to  Issue  regulations  prescribing 
new  uniform  cost  and  revenue  accounting 
methods  within  two  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  bill. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Conmilsslon  also 
has  pending  several  proceedings  dealing  with 
the  Issue  of  developing  an  Improved  uniform 
cobt  accounting  system.  Docket  34013,  Rules 
to  Govern  the  Assembling  and  Presenting  of 
Cost  Evidence,  and  Docket  34013  (Sub-No.  1), 
Coat  Standards  in  Intermodal  Rate  Pro- 
ceedings. The  proceeding  In  Docket  34013 
was  instituted  by  an  order  of  the  Commls- 
Blon  dated  April  16,  1962,  and  the  Commis- 
sion's decision  was  issued  in  1970  (337  ICC 
298).  In  February  1971,  the  Commission 
Issued  a  new  order  reopening  the  case.  The 
Department  has  participated  In  the  main 
proceeding  since  1968.  Both  the  timing  and 
outcome  of  the  reopened  proceeding  are  un- 
certain. In  the  sub-proceeding,  which  was 
initiated  in  early  1969  after  the  Supreme 
Court's  1968  decision  in  the  Ingot  Molds 
case,  the  Administrative  Law  Judge  Issued 
an  initial  decision  on  May  7.  1973.  In  sum. 
the  bill  would  give  direction  and  priority 
to  the  ICC's  efforts  to  develop  an  Improved 
uniform  cost  accounting  system  and  would 
offer  the  best  prospect  for  realizing  this 
result, 

DtSCBIMINATORY    STATE   AND  LOCAL   TAXATION    OF 
INTEBSTATX   CAXRIEBS 

Dlscrlmlnary  taxation  of  Interstate  carrieis 
by  State  and  local  governments  la  wide- 
spread. As  a  result  of  State  discriminatory 
taxation  of  railroad  property,  the  railroad  in- 
dustry pays  approximately  (55  million  an- 
nually in  additional  taxes.  Such  discrimina- 
tory taxation  places  an  unjust  burden  upon 
these  carriers  and  contributes  to  their  finan- 
cial problems.  The  bill  would  prohibit  dis- 
crimination In  assessing  the  property  of  In- 
terstate carriers  and  In  establishing  tax  rates 
for  such  property. 

The  purpose  of  the  provision  Is  slmpl:*  to 
remove  an  Inequitable  burden  from  Inter- 
state carriers.  Ot  course,  any  saving  to  the 
railroad  and  other   Interstate  carriers  from 


elimination  of  discriminatory  taxation  wlU 
remove  '.  source  of  revenue  from  State  and 
local  governments.  Removing  thU  source  of 
revenue  abruptly  could  have  a  serious  impact 
upon  State  and  local  budgetary  planning  and 
result  in  a  substantial  hardship.  Therefore, 
the  bill  provides  a  three-year  moratorium  be- 
fore compliance  with  Its  substantive  provi- 
sions will  l>e  required.  This  period  should  pro- 
vide State  and  local  governments  ample  time 
to  make  appropriate  plans  with  respect  to 
the  potential  revenue  losses  and  temper  any 
adverse  financial  effects  the  provision  might 
otherwise  have. 
suBsmizATioir  of  government  sesvicz  at  thi 

EXPENSE    OF    OTBEB    SUXPFESS 

Under  section  22  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  Federal.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  currently  permitted  to  negotiate 
rates  with  carriers  and  thereby  to  obtain 
rates  below  those  which  non-government 
shippers  are  required  to  pay.  Such  preferen- 
tial treatment  of  governmental  shippers  le 
Inherently  dlscrlmlnary.  Oovernmental  shlp- 
pwra  should  pay  their  fair  share  of  the  Na- 
tion's freight  bill. 

The  bill  would  require  governmental  -ship- 
pers to  pay  the  same  rates  as  other  shippers, 
except  on  service  performed  in  time  of  war 
or  for  transportation  of  commodities  -vhich 
may  be  carried  by  motor  carriers  or  barge 
lines  exempt  from  economic  regulations  un- 
der the  Act.  The  "time  of  war  exception"  Is 
provided  because  of  the  unique  shipping  re- 
quirements and  problems  which  exist  inder 
war  conditions.  The  exempt  commodities  ex- 
emption is  designed  to  allow  railroads  to 
compete  on  an  equal  footing  with  barge  lines 
and  motor  carriers  for  such  traffic.  By  re- 
quiring governmental  agencies  to  pay  the 
same  rates  as  other  shippers,  the  bill  would 
eliminate  the  discrimination  Inherent  in  the 
present  regulatory  system. 

INTRASTATE    RATEMAKING 

A  Significant  loss  of  revenue  to  the  rail- 
road Industry  has  resulted  from  the  failure 
of  State  regulatory  agencies  to  act  more 
promptly  to  adjust  Intrastate  rates  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ICC  approved  changes  in  th« 
level  of  Interstate  rates.  The  bill  Is  designed 
to  correct  this  problem  by  transferring  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction  over  intrastate  rates  to 
the  ICC  whenever  State  regulatory  agencies 
have  not  adjusted  appropriate  intrastate 
rates  promptly. 

Intrastate  traffic  accounts  for  about  12  ;  er- 
cent  of  the  total  traffic  carried  by  the  rail- 
road Industry.  As  of  August  1971,  the  revenue 
loss  to  the  railroad  industry  because  of  State 
failure  to  adjust  Intrastate  rates  to  the  level 
of  Interstate  rates  approved  in  a  series  of 
ICC  General  Increase  Proceedings  (Ex  Parte 
256.  269,  262,  265,  and  267)  has  exceeded  $105 
million,  on  a  cumulative  basis.  The  delays  as- 
sociated with  adjusting  intrastate  rates  in 
accordance  with  interstate  rates  approved  In 
Ex  Parte  281  as  well  as  inaction  on  the  fore- 
going general  increases  have  added  substan- 
tially to  the  above  estimated  revenue  loss 
since  August  1971. 

By  depriving  railroads  of  badiv  needed  rev- 
enues, these  time  lags  adversely  affect  the 
financial  condition  of  the  railroad  Industry. 
In  light  of  the  serious  financial  difflculties 
facinf;  the  railroad  industry  today,  it  Is  Im- 
perative that  Intrastate  rates  be  ad)usted 
promptly  In  accordance  with  changes  in  th» 
level  of  Interstate  rates.  In  addition,  the  gen- 
eral public  is  adversely  affected  by  this  regu- 
latory lag  because  without  these  needed  rev- 
enues, the  railroads'  ability  to  provide  serv- 
ice and  improve  service  to  both  intrastate  and 
interstate  shippers  is  Impaired. 

FINANCIAL     ASSISTANCE    THROUGH     LOAN 
GUARANTEES 

An  efficient,  financially  sound  rail  system 
is  a  great  national  asset.  Although  the  rail- 
road system  in  the  United  States  U  experienc- 
ing financial  difflculties,  it  is  neither  dead 
nor  dying.  If  the  actions  necessary  to  mod- 
ernize both  the  regulatory  framework  and  the 
physical  plant  are  taken,  the  railroad  Indus- 
try can  be  made  financially  sound. 
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The  ratemaking  and  related  regulatory  Im- 
provements proposed  In  the  Department's  bill 
are  an  essentia]  first  step.  The  abandonment 
procedures  proposed  will  accomplish  the 
pruning  which  Is  necessary  to  remove  uneco- 
nomic service.  There  remains  the  task  of  ra- 
tionalizing and  upgrading  the  facilities  and 
equipment  necessary  to  provide  efficient  rail 
transpMjrtatlon  service. 

Substantial  parts  of  the  rail  plant  in  the 
United  States  are  In  a  deteriorating  state 
and  the  general  deterioration  of  plant  and 
service  which  is  now  prevalent  in  the  Elast 
and  Midwest  could  spread  to  other  portions 
of  the  country. 

Because  of  the  industry's  low  rate  of  re- 
turn, railroads  are  generally  unable  to  gen- 
erate adeqtiate  internal  capital  to  make 
needed  capital  improvements.  The  invest- 
ment community  has  been  reluctant  to  pro- 
vide external  capital  because  of  the  limited 
security  afforded  by  general  corporate  equity 
and  because  of  the  heavy  level  of  existing 
liens  on  rail  properties.  Marginal  railroads 
can  obtain  financing  for  rolling  stock  but 
only  at  high  interest  rates.  The  bill  would 
provide  (2  billion  In  Federal  loan  guarantee 
authority  to  finance  Improvements  in  roll- 
ing stock,  rights-of-way,  terminals,  and  rail 
plant  facilit4es.  The  conditions  precedent  to 
the  guarantee  would  assure  that  the  capital 
Improvement  would  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  overall  efficiency  of  rail  opera- 
tions. Thus,  the  loan  guarantee  provisions  of 
the  bill  are  designed  to  encourage  needed 
long-term  restructuring  of  the  existing  rail 
system. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  gviar- 
antee  loans  for  plant  improvements  based 
on  the  following  criteria  : 

1.  the  contribution  which  the  Improve- 
ment will  make  to  the  establishment  of  a 
rational,  efficient,  and  economical  national 
nrflroad  transportation  system; 

2.  the  ability  of  the  railroad  requesting 
the  loan  guarantee  to  repay  the  loan;  and 

3.  the  railroads'  ongoing  programs  to  up- 
grade plant  facilities. 

In  connection  with  loan  guarantees  for 
rolMng  stock,  the  Secretary  is  required  to 
consider  the  present  and  future  need  for 
rolling  stock  and  the  protection  to  the  United 
States  afforded  by  the  rolling  stock  in  the 
event  of  default.  In  addition,  with  respect  to 
any  loan  guarantee,  the  bill  requires  the 
Secretary  to  consider  various  other  factors, 
including  the  return  on  investment  of  the 
proposed  improvement,  the  potential  for  in- 
termodal connections  and  substitutions,  and 
Improved  utilization  of  freight  cars.  These 
criteria  are  designed  to  achieve  through  the 
loan  guarantee  program  the  needed  modern  1- 
ratlon  of  the  existing  rail  system. 

ROLLING   STOCK   SCHEDULING   AND   CONTROL 
SYSTEM 

One  of  the  basic  problems  in  the  railroad 
Industry  is  the  low  rate  of  freight  ceu*  utili- 
zation. An  average  freight  car  moves  loaded  a 
total  of  only  25  days  during  a  calendar  year 
while  an  average  freight  car  moves  empty 
approximately  18  days  out  of  a  calendar  year. 
Thus,  for  approximately  323  days  in  a  cal- 
endar year  or  88  percent  of  the  time,  the 
average  freight  car  stands  idle  In  railroad 
yards  or  at  customer's  locations.  Improving 
freight  car  utilization  would  result  in  sub- 
stantial benefits  to  the  railroad  Industry 
and  the  shipping  public  by  reducing  the  rail- 
road Industry's  need  for  capital  expenditures 
and  reducing  operating  costs.  Freight  car 
ownership  represents  about  25  percent  of 
the  railroad  Industry's  net  Investment.  A  20 
percent  Increase  in  car  fleet  productivity 
would  rc-duce  the  annual  need  for  new  cars  by 
approximately  10,000  to  16,000  cars.  This 
would  enable  the  railroad  to  save  as  much  as 
•300  million  in  new  car  purchaises. 

Achieving  a  more  efficient  utilization  of 
the  car  fleet  requires  a  more  effective  system 
of  car  fleet  management.  Although  Individual 


railroads  have  made  some  progress  in  devel- 
oping better  control  over  their  car  move- 
ments, this  Nation  still  lacks  an  effective  na- 
tional freight  car  control  system.  Such  a 
system  has  been  made  possible  by  recent 
advances  in  communications,  computer  data 
processing,  and  applied  mathematical  analy- 
sis. In  order  to  take  advantage  of  these  de- 
velopments and  expedite  and  assure  the  de- 
velopment of  an  effective  rolling  stock 
schedule  and  control  system,  the  bill  author- 
izes the  Secretary  to  conduct  research  into 
the  design  of  a  national  rolling  stock  sched- 
uling and  control  system  which  would  be 
capable  of  locating  and  expediting  the  move- 
ment of  rolling  stock  on  a  national  basis.  The 
bill  provides  further  that  the  Secretary,  In 
cooperation  with  the  ICC  and  the  railroads, 
shall  study  the  Information,  functions  and 
procedures  necessary  to  provide  efficient  and 
expeditious  car  service  on  a  national  basis. 
The  Secretary  is  to  report  his  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress  regarding  the  organiza- 
tion, development,  funding  and  implementa- 
tion of  a  national  rolling  stock  secheduling 
and  control  system.  In  addition,  the  Secre- 
tary is  directed  to  conduct  a  study  with  re- 
spect to  the  costs  to  individual  railroads  of 
installing  rolling  stock  scheduling  and  con- 
trol systems  compatible  with  a  national  sys- 
tem. The  bill  authorizes  an  appropriation  of 
$35  million  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  Secretary's  responsibilities  to  design  and 
implement  a  national  rolling  stock  schedul- 
ing and  control  system. 

[U.S.  Department  of  Transportation) 
Summary  Sheet  for  Environmental  Impact 

Statement  on  the  "Transportation   Im- 
provement Act  of  1974" 

Nature  of  Action:  Legislative. 

Brief  Description  of  Action:  The  environ- 
msntai  Impact  statement  has  been  prepared 
ill  accordance  with  Section  102(2)  (C)  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969, 
£ui('-elincs  established  by  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  and  other  implerent- 
Ing  Instructions.  The  legislation  is  proposed 
because  the  current  regulatory  structure 
covering  the  surface  transportation  modes 
severely  limits  the  scope  of  individual  car- 
rier initiative  In  rate  setting,  does  not  always 
assure  that  rates  are  compensatory,  and,  in 
the  case  of  railroads,  makes  rationalization 
of  physical  plant  a  cumbersome  and  difficult 
procedure.  This  has  produced  rate  structures 
unrelated  to  the  costs  of  the  most  efficient 
carriers,  with  consequent  mlsallocatlon  of 
transportation  resources.  The  resulting  dis- 
tortions affect  not  only  transportation  but 
the  whole  economy  as  well.  The  legislation 
\vo\ild  also  assist  in  the  financing  of  rail 
transportation. 

Agencies  from  vhich  Comments  have  been 
Requested: 

Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

D?partment  of  Agriculture. 

Department  of  Commerce. 

Department  of  Interior. 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Date  on  which  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  made  Available  to  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  and  the  Public: 
January  10,  1974. 

Summary  of  Environmental  Impact  and 
Adverse  Environmental  Effects: 

The  environmental  Issues  raised  in  this 
statement  are: 

(a)  need  for  additional  highways; 

(b)  effect  on  communities  that  lose. rail- 
road services; 

(c)  disposal  of  tracks; 

(d)  use  of  abandoned  rights-of-way  for 
other  transportation,  utility,  or  recreation 
purposes; 


(e)  recyclable  materials;  and 

(f )  air  and  water  pollution  and  congestion 
impact  of  shift  to  trucks  and  water  carriers. 

Alternatives  Considered: 

(a)  Rail  abandonment: 

( 1 )  status  quo. 

(2)  adoption  of  the  bill. 

(b)  Improved  operating  practices. 

(c)  Subsidy. 

(d)  More  flexible  rate-making. 

(e)  Shift  modal  split  to  rail  by  increasing 
taxes  on  trucks. 

[Department  of  Transportation.  Transporta- 
tion Improvement  Act  of  1974] 
Statement  of  Environmental  Impact  Pur- 
suant to  Section  102(2)  (C),  PL  91-190 
1 .  Description  of  the  Proposed  Action : 
This   environmental   statement   has   been 
prepared  In  accordance  with  Section  102(2) 
(C)    of   the   National   Environmental    Policy 
Act   of   1969,   guidelines  established   by   the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  and  other 
implementing   instructions.   It  analyzes  the 
potential  environmental  impacts  of  the  pro- 
posed   Transportation   Improvement   Act  of 
1974. 

This  legislation  is  proposed  because  the 
current  regulatory  system  covering  railroad 
freight  transportation  severely  limits  the 
scope  of  individual  carrier  initiative  In  rate 
setting,  does  not  ensure  that  rates  are  com- 
pensatory, and,  in  the  case  of  ratlroaids. 
makes  rationalization  of  physical  plant  a 
cumbersome  and  difficult  procedure.  This 
has  produced  a  rate  structure  unrelated  to 
the  most  efficient  carriers,  with  consequent 
misallocation  of  transportation  resources. 

The  resulting  distortions  adversely  affect 
the  transportation  industry  and  the  whole 
economy.  The  legislation  would  also  assist 
In  the  financing  of  needed  Improvements  in 
rail  plant. 

To  overcome  these  problems  associated 
with  the  present  regulatory  system  this 
legislation  proposes  the  following: 

(a)  Provide  an  appropriate  and  explicit 
standard  to  determine  when  abandonment 
is  Justified  and  permit  State  or  local  au- 
thorities or  shippers  to  continue  operations 
over  uneconomic  branch  lines  by  subsidizing 
railroad  branch  line  operations.  The  bill  also 
provides  that  when  any  railroad  line  is 
abandoned,  the  Commission  shall  hear  ap- 
plications for  certificates  of  convenience  and 
necessity  authorizing  applicants  to  provide 
ser\'ice  between  points  on  abandoned  lines 
and  the  nearest  appropriate  point  for  move- 
ment by  rail  beyond.  The  Commission  may 
require  motor  carriers  which  are  certified  to 
provide  this  service  to  establish  joint  rates 
or  through  routes  with  railroads  for  traffic 
moving  to  or  from  points  on  abandoned  rail- 
road lines. 

(b)  Require  all  rates  of  common  carrier 
to  equal  or  exceed  the  variable  cost  of  pro- 
viding the  specific  transportation  service  to 
which  it  applies. 

(c)  Improve  the  ability  of  individual  com- 
mon carriers  to  initiate  rate  changes  by  pro- 
hibiting rate  bureaus  from  taking  concerted 
action  on  single  line  rates  and  limiting  con- 
certed action  on  Joint  line  rates  to  carriers 
which  participate  in  the  Joint  movement  ex- 
cept with  respect  to  scale  or  group  rates.  The 
bill  also  prohibits  rate  bureaus  from  taking 
any  action  to  suspend  rates  established  by 
indef)endent  action.  Further.  It  requires  all 
rate  bureaus  to  dispose  of  proposed  rate 
changes  within  120  days  from  the  time  a  rate 
change  Is  proposed  to  the  bureau. 

(d)  Provide  that  the  Conunisslon  may  sus- 
pend changes  In  railroad  rates  for  seven 
months  beyond  the  time  the  rate  would  have 
gone  into  effect,  except  under  the  follow- 
ing conditions.  For  an  Increase,  a  rate  may 
not  be  suspended  on  the  ground  that  It  ex- 
ceeds a  Just  and  reasonable  level  if  the  rate 
is  below  the  applicable  class  rate  except  that 
a  rate  below  the  class  rate  may  l>e  suspended 
under  Sections  2,  3,  and  4  of  the  Act. 
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For  a  decrease,  a  rate  may  not  be  sus- 
pended on  the  ground  that  It  Is  below  i  just 
and  reasonable  level,  except  that  a  rate  be- 
low  the  class  level  may  be  suspended  under 
Section  2,  3,  and  4  of  the  Act.  The  efcrow 
provisions  are  modified  to  provide  tha^  IX  a 
hearing  on  a  proposed  rate  Increase  \a  Ini- 
tiated and  the  schedule  Is  not  suspehded, 
or  If  a  hearing  on  a  proposed  rate  dedrea.se 
is  initiated  and  the  schedule  is  suspemded, 
the  Commission  shall  require  the  carrier  to 
keep  account  of  all  amounts  received  I  from 
the  date  the  rate  became  effective  or  was 
suspended,  as  the  case  may  be,  until  an  or- 
der Issues  or  until  seven  months  elapse.  The 
bill  also  provides  a  new  procedure  for  jhear- 
lags  on  new  rates  requiring  capital  iijvest- 
ments  of  ^00.000  or  more.  These  rates  Would 
go  into  effect  any  time  after  a  180-day  pe- 
riod set  aside  for  hearings,  and  with  SoTdays' 
notice,  unless  found  to  be  unlawful.  iThey 
could  not  thereafter  be  suspended  ^nder 
parts  I,  n,  and  m  or  IV  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  unless  found  to  be  noEJcom- 
pensatory.  I 

(e)  Grants  exclusive  Jurisdiction  t6  the 
Commission,  upon  application,  to  detegmine 
and  prescribe  intrastate  railroad  rates  1|f  the 
State  regulatory  agency  falls,  within  1201  days 
of  application,  to  act  on  a  change  in  intra- 
state rates  upon  whlcb  similar  changes  have 
been  made  on  rates  charged  on  the  same 
traffic  moving  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce. 

(f)  Provides  that  the  Commission  I  pre- 
scribe uniform  methods  and  criteria  tot  de- 
termining factors  to  be  used  In  determining 
adequate  revenue  levels  for  the  railroM^  in- 
dustry under  honest,  economical,  and  effi- 
cient management. 

(g)  Prohibits  free  or  reduced  rates  for 
government  shippers  except  in  time  of  War 
and  for  the  transportation  of  commodljtles 
exempt  from  economic  regulation  uqder 
parts  n  or  in  of  the  Interstate  Commi^rce 
Act.  ) 

(b)  Prt^ibits  any  State  or  subdivision 
thereof,  from  aa^essing  transportation  prop- 
erty at  values  higher  than  comparable  prop- 
erty and  collecting  taxes  on  rail  propei^y  at 
rates   higher  than   those  applied  geneiially. 

(1)  Provides  for  a  Joint  (DOT  and  ICC) 
study  recommending  a  uniform  cost ,  ac- 
counting method  for  rail  carriers  and  pro- 
mulgation of  rules  and  regulations  prest^lb- 
ing  uniform  cost  accounting  methods  With- 
in two  years  of  enactment  of  the  bUl.l 

(J)  Provides  loan  guarantees  of  $2  bUBlon 
for  financing  the  acquisition,  constructton, 
maintenance,  or  development  or  railroad  fa- 
cilities and  equipment,  provided  that  the 
use  of  the  investment  will  contribute  to  the 
establlsbment  ol  a  rational,  efficient  land 

economical      national      rail      transporta|tlon 
system.  I 

(k)  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  conduct  research  into  the  design 
of  a  national  rolling  stock  scheduling  and 
control  system  capable  of  locating  and  i  ex- 
pediting the  movement  of  rolling  stock  on 
a  national  basis.  I 

The  rationale  for  the  bill  is  furtherj  de- 
scribed m  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Hj)use 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate  transmitjting 
the  bill  to  Congress.  That  letter  is  acoom 
panled  by  an  Analytia  of  the  Need  for  the 
BUI.  Both  documents  are  attached. 

2.  The  Probable  Impact  of  the  Prop^d 
Actions  on  the  Environment: 

OVnULL  IMPACT 

The  railroad  Industry  in  the  United  Stktea 
Is  suffering  from  a  number  of  serious  pfob- 
lems.  Net  Income  as  a  percent  of  equity  for 
the  railroad  Industry  as  a  whole  is  less  tban 
two  percent,  while  a  number  of  railroads  are 
presently  In  bankruptcy.  Many  railroads  are 
unable    to    generate    adequate    earningsj  to 


make  needed  Improvements  In  track,  road- 
bed and  facilities,  with  the  result  that  a  very 
substantial  part  of  the  total  rail  plant  Is  In 
a  state  of  deterioration.  The  railroad  indus- 
try's share  of  total  Intercity  freight  ton 
miles  has  been  declining.  The  railroad  indus- 
try suffers  from  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  many  miles  of  uneconomic  line, 
which  are  a  financial  drain  on  the  Industry 
and  add  substantially  to  operating  costs.  At 
the  same  time,  parts  of  the  railroad  system 
are  operating  at  or  very  close  to  full  capacity 
utilization.  These  parts  of  the  rail  system 
must  be  upgraded  and  expanded  if  the  rail- 
road Industry  is  to  be  capable  of  carrying 
projected  traffic.  The  railroad  Industry  Is 
unable  to  generate  sufficient  funds  Internally 
to  undertake  the  required  modernization  of 
rail  plant  while  sufficient  funds  from  out- 
side sources  are  not  available  to  even  the 
healthiest  railroads  for  these  purposes. 

A  major  cause  for  the  railroad  industry's 
problems  and  unsatisfactory  performance  is 
an  outmoded  and  excesslvelr  restrictive  Fed- 
eral regulatory  policy  which  has  adversely 
affected  the  railroads'  ability  to  adapt  to 
changing  economic  and  competitive  condi- 
tions In  the  transportation  industry.  Reg- 
ulatory policy  has  discouraged  abandonment 
of  uneconomic  rail  lines  and  resulted  In  a 
rigidity  In  railroad  pricing  which  has  hin- 
dered the  Industry  in  Innovating  new  serv- 
ices, in  responding  to  competitive  conditions 
in  transportation  and  In  attracting  traffic  for 
which  rails  have  a  comparative  advantage. 
As  a  consequence,  the  railroad  industry  is  not 
operating  at  maximum  efficiency  nor  making 
its  maximum  contribution  to  the  national 
economy. 

If  the  railroad  industry  is  not  able  to  price 
Its  services  so  as  to  reflect  its  comparative 
advantage,  some  traffic  which  might  be  car- 
ried by  raU  will  be  shifted  to  truck.  The 
resulting  Increase  in  truck  traffic  would,  of 
course,  have  a  detrimental  Impact  on  the 
environment.  We  believe  that  enactment  of 
the  legislation  will  have  a  positive  environ- 
mental Impact  by  preventing  a  decline  in 
rail's  share  of  freight  traffic. 

(a)  Abandonment  Procedures. 

By  facilitating  rail  line  abandonment  pro- 
cedures, it  is  estimated  that  the  bill  would 
speed  up  the  abandonment  of  many  miles 
of  little  used  branch  line.  While  a  threshold 
standard  for  abandonment  is  proposed,  the 
bill  provides  procedures  whereby  a  State, 
local  government  or  other  interested  party 
could  subsidize  railroad  operations  to  assure 
the  continued  operation  of  uneconomic  serv- 
ice where  a  special  need  exists. 

HIGHWAY    NEEDS 

It  has  been  suggested  that  removal  of  a 
rail  line  and  substitution  of  truck  carriage 
would  create  the  need  for  additional  high- 
way faculties  and  we  have  considered  wheth- 
er this  would  be  the  case  under  the  bill. 
However,  the  types  of  rail  services  whlcb  will 
be  abandoned  are  the  lines  with  the  lowest 
traffic  densities.  Most  branches  which  are 
candidates  for  abandonment  seldom  have  an 
average  activity  level  of  more  than  1  carload 
I>er  day.  with  the  maximum  seldom  exceed- 
ing 2  carloads  per  day.  At  two  truckloads  for 
each  carload  au  assuming  100  percent  empty 
return,  the  normal  abandonment  will  add 
less  than  four  truckloads  to  the  road  system 
per  day  (two  loaded  and  two  empty)  with  a 
high  side  possibility  of  eight  truckloads  a 
day.  This  Increase  will  have  little.  If  any. 
effect  on  new  highway  construction,  except 
In  those  few  cases  where  the  road  system 
Is  not  adequate  for  tractor-trailer  combina- 
tions. In  these  Instances,  the  opportunity 
provided  In  the  proposed  legislation  for  States 
and  localities  to  acquire  and  subsidbse 
branchline  services  will  allow  them  to  make 
a  tradeoff  between  Improving  the  road  net- 
work and  continuing  rail  service. 


OOiaiUNITT   IMPACTS 


Existing  protections  against  other  possible 
socio-economic  disruption  would  not  be  dis- 
continued by  the  proposed  legislation.  First, 
It  requires  that  the  railroads  give  all  affected 
local  communities,  the  States  and  the  Inter- 
state Conuneroe  Commission  notice  of  its  in- 
tention  to  abandon  the  line. 

Moreover,  pursuant  to  existing  ICC  proce- 
dures, a  detailed  environmental  statement  is 
to  be  prepared  when  the  regulatory  action 
taken  by  the  Commission  will  have  a  signifi- 
cant Impact  on  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment. Ex  Parte  No.  65  (Sub.  No.  4),  340  ICC 
431  (1972). 

Where  required  for  a  particular  abandon- 
ment, these  statements  are  to  discuss  any 
local  or  regional  environmental  impacts.  The 
precise  environmental  impact  resulting  from 
the  abandonment  provisions  In  the  proposed 
legislation  cannot  be  evaluated  completely  in 
advance  of  the  identification  of  lines  to  be 
abandoned. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  a  line  may 
not  be  abandoned  unless  it  has  l>een  listed 
for  at  least  six  months  on  a  schedule  of  low 
density  lines  submitted  to  the  Secretary  and 
the  ICC  by  the  railroads.  Once  notice  is  given, 
the  ICC  can  delay  abandonment  for  six 
months  by  initiating  an  Investigation  on  the 
complaint  from  any  party  who  demonstrates 
economic  injury.  There  is  provision  for  an 
additional  six-month  postponement  under 
certain  conditions.  Farther,  if  an  abandcm- 
ment  Is  opposed  by  a  user  or  State  or  local 
government  served  by  the  line,  the  Commis- 
sion Duty  delay  the  abandonment  for  a  third 
six-month  period  If  the  Commission  deter- 
mines the  State  or  local  government  is  likely 
to  provide  a  subsidy.  Hence,  although  rail 
abandonment  proceedings  will  be  speeded  up 
by  the  legislation,  there  is  a  six-month  list- 
ing period,  and  once  underway,  proceedings 
may  be  postponed  by  the  Commission  to  al- 
low further  opportunity  to  consider  relevant 
issues. 

TRACK   REMOVAL 

Abandonment  of  a  railroad  right-of-way 
raises  the  question  of  bow  to  remove  and 
dispose  of  abandoned  track.  Often  the  right- 
of-way  is  sold  with  the  track  structure  In 
place.  In  some  Instances,  the  track  may  be 
acquired  for  operations  as  a  short  line  road. 
In  others,  the  purchaser  can  usually  recover 
the  costs  of  tie  and  track  removal  by  sale  of 
the  recovered  scrap.  If  the  raUroad  removes 
the  structure,  the  common  practice  Is  to 
either  reuse  the  rail  or  sell  it  for  scrap. 

Depending  upon  the  condition  of  the  cross- 
ties,  the  railroad  may  recover  the  ties,  give 
them'  to  local  residents,  or  dispose  of  them 
by  use  of  a  tie  cutter.  A  Federal  or  State 
agency  which  purchases  the  property  for 
recreational  purposes  would  no  doubt  adjust 
its  price  depending  upon  whether  or  not  the 
track  structure  has  been  totally  removed.  An 
electrical  transmission  line  could  be  built 
without  removing  the  track  structure  essen- 
tially in  site.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission's procedures  for  filing  environmental 
impact  statements  would  offer  some  protec- 
tion where  a  remaining  track  structure  would 
be  considered  environmentally  detrimental 
Since  rail  U  high  quality  steel,  its  scrap  value 
has  constantly  remained  above  the  normal 
costs  of  removal.  Present  scrap  prices  for  rail 
are  in  the  range  of  $40  to  $50  per  ton  (a  price 
which  In  most  cases  is  more  than  removal 
costs).  Ties,  being  made  of  wood,  might  re- 
main In  place;  they  are  blodegradeable  and 
thus  even  If  not  removed  by  the  usual  meth- 
ods would  eventually  disappear.  In  sum.  the 
\atlmate  use  of  the  abandoned  right-of-way 
will  probably  determine  the  method  of  dis- 
position of  track  structure. 

trSE    or    ABAKDONKD    RIOHTS-OP-WAT 

Abandonment  of  rail  rights-of-way  may 
have  beneficial  environmental  Impacu 
through  alternative  uses  in  the  public  InUr- 
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est.  Abandonment  of  rail  rights-of-way 
Bbould  produce  substantial  environmental 
benefits  through  optimum  alternative  use 
in  the  public  interest.  Existing  land  use 
patterns  f<w  adjacent  properties  would  not 
be  disturbed  if  the  abandoned  property  were 
to  be  converted  to  a  single  or  multiple  use 
corridor.  Transmission  lines  and  pipelines 
%xt  prime  candidates  for  use  of  these  rights- 
of-way.  It  could  be  expected  that  a  small 
amount  of  this  abandoned  property  might  be 
used  to  Improve  highway  alignments  or  to 
improve  access  to  the  existing  highway 
systems. 

Becreatlonal  use  of  abandoned  rights-of- 
way  will  unquestionably  be  a  high  priority 
iise.  The  need  for  additional  recreational 
facilities  is  well  known  and  these  corridors 
lend  themselves  well  to  hiking,  bicycling, 
«Dd  horseback  riding.  It  should  be  noted 
that  multiple  use  of  these  corridors  would 
be  expected  since  past  experience  has  Indi- 
cated the  compatibility  of  pipeline  and 
transmission  line  rights-of-way  with  recrea- 
tional trails.  The  pressing  needs  for  such 
trails  are  described  in  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation's  publication.  Trails  for  America. 

In  urban  areas,  abandoned  rights-of-way 
may  be  used  for  urban  mass  transportation. 
A  report  outlining  these  possibilities  has 
been  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Depart- 
ment. Department  of  Transp>ortatlon,  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Administration,  PreS' 
ervction  of  Railroad  Rights-of-Way  into 
Central  Cities'  Areas  for  Future  rransporfo- 
tion  Use,  May  1972. 

Although  the  number  of  deaths  resulting 
from  rail-highway  accidents  has  steadily  de- 
creased to  a  reported  1971  total  of  1.356, 
abandonment  of  trackage  would  further  aid 
in  the  reduction  of  rail-highway  accidents. 
The  low  density  rail  lines  do  not  usually 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  active  warning  devices 
at  grade  crossings.  Abandonment  of  such  a 
railroad  segment  would  obviously  result  In 
total  eiinolnation  of  the  possibility  of  rail- 
highway  accidents  on  the  affected  line.  A 
ten  percent  reduction  In  rail  route  miles 
oould  be  expected  to  eliminate  tn  excess  of 
20.000  public  grade  crossings  and  some  10,000 
private  grade  crossings.  Department  of 
Transportation.  Report  to  Congress.  Rail- 
road-Highway Safety,  Part  I.  November  1971, 
and  Part  It,  Augtist  1972. 

(b)  Modal  Mix  of  Traffic: 

The  Nation's  transportation  needs  will  In- 
crease over  the  coming  years.  With  or  with- 
out the  enactment  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, the  number  of  freight  ton  miles  of  each 
mode  wlU  Increase.  The  proposed  change  in 
the  proposed  rail  abandonment  provisions 
will  make  the  rail  carriers  more  viable  and 

allow  the  railroads  to  maintain  their  1970 

share  of  the  total  freight  market  through 
IMO.  These  proposed  changes  for  railroads, 
combined  with  the  easing  of  the  entry  of 
motor  and  water  carriers  will  achieve  the 
optimum  economic  mix  of  the  modes. 

The  result  will  be  lower  transportation 
costs  and  consequently  lower  material,  mer- 
chandise, and  electrical  power  costs  for  the 
consumer. 

ia     AND    WATKR     POt-LtrnON     AKD     CONGESTION 

The  abandonment  entry  provisions  of  the 
bni  should  result  In  some  additional  traffic 
for  truck  and  water  carriers,  giving  rise  to 
the  possibility  of  Increased  air  pollution 
(motor  carrlws)  and  water  pollution  (water 
carriers).  The  total  shift,  however.  wUl  be 
negligible  and  will  be  more  than  offset  by 
shifts  In  high  density  markets  from  high- 
way to  rail.  Increased  efficiency  from  the 
proposed  regulatory  change  will  result  In  an 
Increase  of  the  rail  share  of  freight  move- 
ment by  1980.  This  Increase  wotild  be  ac- 
companied by  a  proportioned  decrease  In  the 
highway  share. 

With  respect  to  the  air  pollution  Impacts 
from  this  shift  to  rail,  existing  studies  of 
the  fuel  consumption  per  ton-mile  of  rail 
and  motor   carriage   respectively,   generally 
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appear  to  be  grounded  In  assessing  the  line-         The  horsepower  necessary  to  move  a  73,280 

haul   efficiencies  of  each  mode  In  terms  of  pound  motor  vehicle  Is  a  function  of  rolling 

average    service    configurations.    While    the  resistance,     air     resistance     and     auxiliary 

average    line-haul    or    terminal-to-terminal  power   requirement*.   The   total    horsepower 

efficiency  of  each  mode  is  a  legitimate  area  reqxiirement  to  maintain  30  m.pJi.  at  full 

of  inquiry,  such  studies  overlook  the  econ-  load  was  estimated  to  be  135;  to  maintain 

omies  and  diseconomies  of  each  mode  In  pro-  30    m.p.h.    while    empty,    approximately    92 

vlding   service  at  other  than  high  tonnage  horsepower  would  be  required.  Round   trip 

levels.  Accordingly,  any  attempt  to  measure  average  fuel   consumption   per  vehicle-mile 

the  fuel  consumption  efficiency  and  air  pol-  would  therefore  be  approximately  4.69  MPG, 

lutlon  effects  of  rail  service  as  opposed  to  exclusive    of     idling    time    at    origin    and 

motor  carrier  service  must  give  explicit  rec-  destination. 

ognltlon  to  the  operating  configurations  in  conclusion,  inspection  of  Table  I  in- 
unique  to  each  mode  at  low  traffic  levels,  dicates  the  comparative  efficiency  of  motor 
These  configurations,  chiefiy  revolving  carriage  In  terms  of  fuel  consumption  at  low 
around  the  physical  resources  each  mode  re-  trafficlevels  and  short  distances.  It  is  ap- 
qulres  to  produce  a  unit  of  service,  have  a  parent  that  the  low  rolling  resistance  in- 
marked  Influence  upon  the  amount  of  fuel  herent  in  a  steel-wheel-on-steel-rail  conflg- 
consumed  to  generate  the  service  demanded,  uratlon  Is  more  than  offset  by  the  high  tare 

The  light  density  rail   branch  line  is  an  weight  required  to  move  freight.  For  example, 

area  of  railroad  operations  where  both  the  moving  44   tons   by  motor   vehicle  requires 

short  distances  and  low  tonnages  typical  of  g^  gross  weight  of  73.3  tons,  while  the  same 

such    services    bring    into    sharp    focus   the  payload  by  rail  requires  a  gross  train  weight 

nature  of  the  resources  employed.  In  com-  qj  221  tons — notwithstanding  the  fact  that 

paring  rail  service  with  that  of  motor  car-  ^^q  tractor  trailers  would  be  required.  The 

rlage,  however,  steps  must  be  taken  to  as-  ratio  becomes  even  more  favorable  for  motor 

sure   that   the   respective   services   provided  vehicle  on  the  empty  return — 29.3  tons   as 

are  relatively  equivalent.  The  light  density  opposed  to  177  for  the  train.  This  net  to  tare 

branch  line  affords  such  a  comparison  by  ^.gight  disadvantage  Is  overcome  only  when 

effectively  equalizing  the  block  speeds  be-  volume  or  distance  Increases, 
tween  the  modes  due  to  the  effect  of  short         There  is  no  single  break  even  point  for 

distance  and  by  aUowing  a  direct  comparison  j^^j   consumption   and   for   emissions    from 

of  single  line  movement  by  each  mode  using  trucks  and  rail.  Rather,  there  is  a  breakeven 

the   minimal   operating  resources  necessary  function  which  depends  on  both  shipment 

to  perform  the  service— the  source  of  motive  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^j  ^^^^    ^^^^^   j   ^^^^ 

power  and  the  vehicle  to  be  moved.  ^^^^  j^^  distances  over  10  miles,  rail  begins 

The  comparison  of  fuel  consumption  de-  ^^  demonstrate  an  advantage  when  shipment 

tailed  in  the  charts  below  assumes  an  aver-  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^   ^^y  ^^^    „^^. 

age  speed  of  30  mpb-  fo'  ^°*°'  ""if"  over,  although  Table  1  Indicates  a  fuel  con- 
and  8  mpii  for  ."^/arriers  both  over  rela-  ^^  advantage  for  rail  where  the  dls- 
tlvely  level  terrain.  In  addition^  each  carrier  ^  ^^  ^^^  shipment  sizes 
performs  services  with  a  100  percent  empty  ^^^^^  ^^,^_ 
return  ratio.  Cargo  weight  density  is  as-  |  advantage  onlv  If  wav-trains  are 
sumed  to  »-^l«  Pat"^?^P- -''^  i^^el^^  nTmld?  uTuntll'sev'S  carroa'ds^^i^e  ^! 
^h^e  Unervre's  ^Ly^^^p'or  sU^  ofthi  cumulated  ^This  ty^of  raU  service  results 
cargo  vehicle.  Thus,  the  tSmparison  is  de-  I'*  1°^  s«^'^  levels  because  of  poor  car  crew 
sined  to  show  only  the  relative  fuel  con-  and  locomotive  utilization  and  is  not  likely 
sumption  necessary  to  move  the  cargo  to  the  *<>  »>e  economical  for  the  shipper  or  the  car- 
nearest  raUroad— by  raU  or  by  motor.  It  "";•  .  ~  v,,  ,  *•,• 
may  also  be  assumed  that  with  present  tech-  Thus,  in  general,  as  shown  in  Table  1.  this 
nologv  the  emissions  per  gaUon  of  fuel  con-  legislation  is  environmentally  advantageous, 
sumed  are  approximately  equal  for  the  two  The  environment  would  actually  be  Improved 
modes  as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
The  assumptions  utUized  for  the  provision  because  at  present  less  than  3  rail  cars  are 
of  raU  branch  line  service  rest  upon  the  fol-  moved  at  one  time  generally  on  these  lines 
lowing  parameters:  which  will  be  candidates  for  abandonment 

(1)  The  minimum  ta»lnsl«  .^^g^E  I.-ESTIMATED  TOTAL  FUEL  CONSUMED  (GALLONS) 
motive,  one  freight  car  and  one  caboose.  ^  ' 

(2)  The  freight  car  has  a  cubic  capacity  

of  4800  cubic  feet  and  empty  weight  of  30  Num- 

tons.  Maximum  load  is  44  tons.  ^^  ''•{ 

(3)  The  locomotive  U  a  new  2000  horse-  ,^1^.  y^.      One  way  trip  dishm*  (miles) 

power    general    purpose    unit    weighing     122  ment  hide  

tons.  tons         Mode       loads  &  10  1&  20 

(4)  The   locomotive    must    generate    0.2  

horsepower  per  gross  ton  to  maintain  an  8  44 

m.p.h.    average    speed.    Approximately    100  44^ 

horsepower  will  be  necessary  to  power  cool-  ^- 

Ing  fans  and  auxiliary  equipment.  ^j 

(5)  F^^el  consumption  at  running  speed  is  132 
assumed  to  be  .34  pounds/horsepower-hour.  176 
At  Idle,  the  engine  will  consume  5  gallons  per  "6 
hour.  220 

(6)  Switching  time  per  car  wiU  be  approxl- 

mately  15  minutes,  with  switches  at  origin 

and  at  desUnatlon.  Including  the  switching         In  cases  where  rail  service  Is  discontinued, 

of  empty  cars.  **  '^  ™°'*  11^*1^  t^**  Instead  of  a  significant 

The  following  assumptions  were  utilized  to  Increase  In  truck  vehicle  miles,  some  existing 

develop  motor  carrier  fuel  consumption  estl-  truck  route  operations  would  be  shifted.  To 

mates:  the  extent  that  there  Is  an  Increase  in  truck 

( 1 )  The  use  of  a  new  Diesel  tractor-seml-  usage,  there  would  be  no  dlscemable  Increase 
trailer  with  73.280  OVW.  Maximum  cargo  in  air  pollution  or  traffic  congestion.  Any  in- 
capacity would  not  exceed  22  tons.  The  crease  In  truck  traffic  would  generally  be  in 
trailer  capacity  would  be  approximately  2400  sparsely  populated  areas  where  trucks  at 
cubic  feet.  present  may  not  be  utilized  to  capacity.  In 

(2)  Fuel  consumption  of  0.40  pounds/  urban  areas,  terminals  are  generally  located 
horsepower -hour  at  30  m.p.h.  Fuel  consump-  on  the  outskirts  of  the  area.  Additional  truck 
tlon  of  0.6  gallons  per  hour  at  Idle.  traffic.  If  any,  would  utilize  primary  roads  and 

(3)  Fifteen  minutes  to  drop  and  pick  up  truck  routes  and  avoid  residential  areas, 
trailers  at  each  end  of  the  move.  Moreover,  standards  on  heavy-duty  vehicles 
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promulgated  by  the  Environmental  nrotec- 
tlon  Agency  govern  these  emissions.  Thi  level 
of  these  emissions  should  be  expected  to  de- 
crease as  standards  become  more  strlng^t. 

While  It  Is  not  anticipated  that  theM  will 
be  any  increase  in  water  carrier  usage,  Bi  the 
event  that  there  is,  there  would  be  <|Bily  a 
minimal  Impact  on  water  quality.  Anj  such 
potential  effect  would  be  subject  to  the  Ports 
and  Waterways  Safety  Act  of  1972  (I  labile 
Law  No.  92-340),  which  provides  broad  au- 
thority to  the  Secretary  of  Transpor  atlon 
(authority  which  has  been  delegated  to  the 
Coast  Ouard)  to  promote  the  safety  anil  pro- 
tect the  environmental  quality  of  ports, 
waterfront  areas,  and  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  SUtes.  One  facet  of  that  autjiorlty 
relates  to  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
vessel  traffic  services,  systems,  and  contiDl  for 
waters  subject  to  congested  vessel  trafflii. 

3.  Any  Probable  Adverse  Environnental 
Effects  Which  Cannot  Be  Avoided  Shou\a  the 
Legislation  be  Implemented. 

As  discussed  above,  any  particular  iiipact 
which  might  be  adverse  is  either  nulll^  sd  by 
safeguards  In  the  proposed  legislation  or  Is 
more  than  offset  by  the  beneficial  effect ». 

The  movement  of  resources  such  as  <Dal  is 
presently  achieved  largely  by  rail.  Altlough 
the  rail  rates  are  low,  the  volume  ol  this 
traffic  is  so  great  as  to  form  an  integml  part 
of  the  railroad  Industry's  profit  structu  fe.  By 
making  the  railroads  more  viable,  transpor- 
tation costs  can  be  reduced  making  coal  more 
competitive  with  other  sources  of  energy.  Be^ 
cause  of  the  high  volume  of  coal  mov( 
any  abandonment  of  productive  mini 
lines  seems  highly  unlikely.  As  a  point 
the  only  recent  rail  construction  of  an; 
sequence  has  been  for  the  purpose  of 
natural  resources  such  as  coal.  The  c< 
tlon  of  wholesale  abandonment  of  coal  {lines 
causing  conversion  to  other  forms  of  fliel  is 
not  consistent  with  the  facts. 
4.  Alternatives  to  the  Proposed  Action. 

A.    BAIL    ABANOOM4ENT 

(/)  Status  Qiio 

tinder  current  procedures,  the  ICC  may 
require  continued  operation  of  an  uneco- 
nomic line  If  it  determines  this  t4»  be 
required  by  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity.  The  ICC  has  not  developed]  any 
explicit  economic  standards  for  defining  this 
term.  As  a  result,  abandonment  cases  Often 
entail  protracted  bearings,  and  the  prospect 
of  going  through  the  expense,  delay  and  un- 
certainty of  this  regulatory  process  discour- 
ages the  filing  of  abandonment  applicattons. 
The  primary  environmental  impact  of  delay 
m  processing  abandonments  will  be  thai  the 
railroad  properties  will  not  be  avallablj  for 
the  alternative  transportation,  utility,]  and 
recreation  uses  set  forth  above.  Any  ^uch 
beneficial  impacts  will  be  lost  or  delayed. 
Failure  to  enact  abandonment  provisions 
would  cause  rail  carriers  to  operate  nonpitofit- 
able  lines  and  deny  them  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  abandoned  right-of-way,  r«ther 
than  enabling  the  carriers  to  spend  mbney 
on  maintenance  and  new  equipment. 
(2)  Adoption  of  the  Bill 

The  benefits  of  the  proposed  legislation  to 
railroads  are:  (1)  abandonment  of  ^any 
miles  of  low  volume  routes;  and  (2)  saving 
a  substantial  amount  per  year  In  operating 
costs  and  a  net  l>enefit  In  salvage  valife  of 
the  rights-of-way.  Benefits  of  the  propoaial  to 
the  public  are:  , 

(1)  more  rational  allocation  of  trafll<t; 

(2)  a  stronger  railroad  system; 

(3)  introduction  of  motor  carrier  service 
to  replace  uneconomic  rail  service;   and 

(4)  Improved  transportation  service. 
Environmental    impacts   of   abandonment 

are  set  forth  In  Section  2(a)   above. 

B.    INCBEAJSING    VIABILITY    OF    LOW    DENSITY    BAIL 
LINES    BY    IMPBOVED    OPEBATINC    PBACTICES 

Railroads  are  privately  owned  for  profit 
organization*.  When  shifting  economic  pat- 


terns and  the  inability  to  attract  new  rail 
business  make  a  line  segment  unprofitable, 
rail  management  must  try  to  affect  any 
possible  economies  of  operation.  One  way 
that  such  economies  have  l>een  realized  is 
through  deferred  maintenance.  Maintenance 
on  many  extremely  low  density  lines  has 
been  reduced  to  the  point  where  the  bulk  of 
the  potential  abandonment  candidates  would 
require  nearly  complete  rebuilding  if  pro- 
tracted operation  was  mandated.  Other  ways 
of  reducing  costs  on  low  density  lines  have 
been  largely  exhausted.  The  elimination  of 
under-utilized  rail  lines,  whether  competing 
or  redundant  lines  of  a  single  carrier  will 
remove  a  major  financial  drain  on  the  rail- 
road Industry  and  assist  In  making  the 
Industry  financially  sound. 

Another  operating  practice  which  could 
be  enhanced  by  abandonment  of  low  density 
lines  is  "piggyback  "  truck-rail  usage.  While 
there  have  been  several  downturns,  the  over- 
all growth  of  this  traffic  has  been  strong. 
Thus,  branch  line  rationalization  could 
create  a  further  impetus  for  growth  in  this 
efficient  transportation  mix. 

C.     ACTION      INVOLVING     INFVSION      OP     FEDERAL 
rVNOS 

The  use  of  Federal  money  to  Improve  the 
performance  and  financial  condition  of  the 
rail  Industry  could  take  several  forms: 
nationalization,  grants,  loan  guarantees,  or 
purchase  and  lease  back  of  trackage. 

We  have  considered  the  alternative  of 
direct  Federal  supp>ort  in  the  context  of  this 
legislation  and  in  evaluating  the  Northeast 
railroad  problem.  The  •'Northeastern  Rail- 
road Restructing  Act  of  1973"  proposed  by 
the  Department  (H.R.  8526  and  S.  1893) 
focuses  on  a  serious  regional  problem  which 
Is  not  common  to  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
Outside  of  the  Northeast  region  many  solvent 
rail  companies  are  relatively  well  and  showing 
signs  of  further  gains,  particularly  If  out- 
moded regulatory  restrictions  are  removed. 
In  the  Northeast  rail  legislation,  the  Depart- 
ment proposed  a  number  of  measures  which 
rely  on  the  private  sector. 

We  have  rejected  nationalization  as  a 
viable  alternative  solution  to  that  crisis.  The 
rail  regulatory  modernization  legislation  \» 
intended  to  reform  the  regulatory  framework 
for  all  rail  systems,  including  those  In  the 
Northeast.  We  consider  nationalization  an 
extreme  step,  and  rejection  of  It  In  the  con- 
text of  the  Northeast  rail  problem  necessarily 
means  that  It  is  not  a  viable  solution  to  the 
problems  faced  by  other  railroads  across  the 
country. 

Moreover,  experiences  elsewhere  have  made 
it  abundantly  clear  that  nationalization  only 
means  increasing  subsidies  and  declining  re- 
source efficiency — something  our  Nation  can 
111  afford.  The  largely  State-owned  rail  sys- 
tems of  Japan,  Britain,  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy  now  report  losses  that  in  total  exceed 
t2  billion  per  year.  Nor  do  we  believe  that 
partial  or  piecemeal  nationalization,  such  as 
buying  only  the  roadbeds  of  the  bankrupt  or 
111  carriers.  Is  proper.  It  is  a  practical  impossi- 
bility for  the  Federal  Government  to  become 
a  "limited  partner"  In  a  private  enterprise 
operation  because  one  step  inevitably  leads 
to  greater  participation.  In  addition,  virtually 
all  nationalized  systems  under  the  pressure 
of  mounting  deficits  have  pursued  abandon- 
ment/nationalization programs  sis  aggressive 
as  any  proposed  In  this  legislation.  For  exam- 
ple, British  rail  has  abandoned  over  one- third 
of  their  route  miles  since  nationalization. 
The  premise  of  the  rail  regulatory  mod- 
ernization legislation  Is  that  (1)  increased 
reliance  on  competitive  forces,  and  (2)  the 
ability  of  carriers  to  respond  to  these  forces 
free  of  unneeded  regulatory  constraints,  are 
essential  prerequisites  to  the  revitallzation 
of  a  privately  owned  transportation  system 
that  Is  capable  of  providing  efficient  and 
economical  service  to  its  users.  We  have 
reached   the  point  where  a  failure  to  apply 


effective  remedies  to  the  Ills  of  the  industry 
will  not  only  aggravate  further  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  system,  but  may  seriously  under- 
mine the  ability  of  the  private  sector  to 
maintain  Its  dominant  role  In  the  operation 
of  the  system. 

There  is  perhaps  no  single  industry  upon 
which  the  National  economy  depends  as 
much  for  Its  growth,  and  for  its  continued 
functioning,  as  surface  freight  transporta- 
tion. Yet,  the  performance  of  this  industry, 
and  the  railroads  In  particular,  has  become 
increasingly  unsatisfactory.  A  major  cause 
of  the  Industry's  unsatisfactory  performance 
Is  the  presence  of  outmoded  regulatory  con- 
straints. To  the  degree  that  ICC  regulation 
has  depressed  railroad  profits  below  a  reason- 
able rate  of  return,  the  need  for  funds  is  an 
argviment  for  changing  regulation  rather 
than  compounding  institutional  imperfec- 
tions by  yet  another  Federal-aid  program. 
Making  Rate-Making  More  Flexible 

A  comprehensive  description  of  the  alter- 
native of  making  rate-making  more  flexible 
is  contained  in  the  attached  analysis  of  the 
need  for  this  bill. 

Shift  Model  Split  to  Rail  by  Increasing  Taxes 
on  Trucks 

Another  alternative  is  to  increase  taxes  on 
trucks,  arguably  to  shift  demand  to  the  rail 
mode.  The  argument  is  that  trucks  currently 
enjoy  a  subsidy,  and  removal  of  the  subsidy 
to  make  trucks  pay  the  total  costs  of  their 
use  of  the  roads  would  increase  the  share  of 
shipping  for  railroads. 

This  Department  has  submitted  legislation 
which  would  increase  the  highway  taxes  paid 
by  the  heavier  highway  vehicles.  The  purpose 
of  the  legislation  is  twofold : 

(1>  to  achieve  a  more  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  costs  of  the  program  borne  by 
different  classes  of  users,  and 

(2)  to  raise  additional  revenues  for  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund. 

This  legislation,  which  was  introduced  In 
the  House  during  the  92d  Congress  as  HH. 
12429,  proposed  an  increase  in  the  tax  on  both 
diesel  fuel  and  the  annual  gross  weight  tax 
Imposed  on  trucks  and  buses  of  certain  sizes. 
Tlie  extent  to  which  Increased  truck  taxes, 
such  as  those  proposed  In  H.R.  12429,  would 
move  freight  from  that  mode  to  rail  is  not 
clear.  Because  of  service  factors,  some  ship- 
pers may  continue  to  prefer  using  the  truck 
service,  even  If  there  Is  a  cost  operating  dif- 
ferential in  favor  of  rail.  This  vler/  Is  some- 
what sustained  by  the  growth  of  private 
trucking  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  that  of  regu- 
lated trucking,  even  though  it  Is  often  more 
costly  on  a  purely  transportation  basis.  This 
disparity  may  be  explained  by  the  service 
advantage  offered  by  private  trucking. 

Further,  the  extent  of  any  traffic  shift 
caused  by  Increased  truck  taxes  would  de- 
pend on  the  price  elasticity  of  demand  for 
highway  traffic  and  on  the  cross  elasticity 
of  demand  between  highway  and  rail  traffic. 
The  prices  used  in  measuring  these  elastici- 
ties might  have  to  be  based  on  unit  distribu- 
tion costs  related  to  shipments  by  either 
mode.  It  would  also  depend  on  the  price 
elasticity  of  demand  for  individual  commodi- 
ties shipped.  Because,  for  most  commodities 
of  the  type  shipped  by  highway,  transporta- 
tion cost  is  such  a  small  percentage  of  the 
total  cost  of  ownership  or  distribution,  ship- 
pers may  simply  accept  the  higher  motor 
carrier  cost  implicitly  In  higher  taxes,  pass  it 
on  to  consumers  in  slightly  higher  com- 
modity prices,  and  retain  the  service  ad- 
vantage of  motor  carriers. 

However,  a  large  scale  diversion  is  not  oper- 
ationally possible  at  this  time.  The  railroads 
cannot  handle  a  significant  long-term  in- 
crease In  traffic  without  plant  modernization. 
The  Association  of  American  Railroads  has 
stated  that  one  of  their  top  priorities  is  in- 
creasing the  railroad  industry's  capacity.  Re- 
cent experience  with  the  movement  of  grain 
indicates  that  except  for  mainline  track  ca- 
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padty  tliere  U  only  limited  ran  capacity  for 
ahtorttl"?  Utb*  increaaea  In  traffic.  The  cars, 
]0comotive8.  employees,  and  yards  c&n  handle 
laige  traffic  Increases  only  for  a  very  abort 
period  of  time.  Whatever  the  merits  of  caus- 
ing traffic  from  other  modes  to  move  to  rail, 
a  substantial  shift  cannot  be  realistically 
ooBsldered  until  a  modem  rail  plant  exists 
ailequata  to  handle  growth  efficiently.  Tbls 
jiecessary  first  step  is  the  one  addressed  In 
the  prc^HSsed  legislation. 

CONCLUSION 

lliere  Is  perhaps  no  single  Industry  upon 
which  the  National  economy  depends  as 
much  for  Its  growth  and  for  Its  continued 
functioning  as  surface  freight  transporta- 
tlcfflu  Yet.  the  performance  of  this  industry 
has  become  increasingly  unsatisfactory.  A 
major  cause  of  the  Industry's  unsatisfactory 
perfcxmance  Is  the  presence  of  outmoded 
regulatory  constraints.  To  the  degree  that 
IOC  regulation  has  depressed  Industry  profits 
below  a  normal  rate  of  return,  the  need  for 
funds  is  an  argument  for  changing  regula- 
tion, not  compounding  Institutional  aid  pro- 
grams. 

5.  Short-term  vs.  Long-term  Effects. 

Rail  Abandonment 
The  short-term  effect  Is  an  accelerated 
change  In  land  use,  primarily  as  a  result  of 
easing  abandonment  procedures  for  little- 
used  rail  branch  lines.  The  prlmtuy  Impact 
of  delay  in  processing  abandonments  will  be 
that  the  railroad  properties  will  not  be  avail- 
able for  the  alternative  transportation,  util- 
ity, recreation  uses  set  forth  above.  Any  such 
benefits  would  be  lost  or  delayed. 

6.  Commitments  o/  Resources. 

No  commitments  of  additional  resources 
are  expected  as  a  result  of  this  legislation. 
Additional  highways  and  port  facilities  are 
not  expected  to  l>e  needed.  No  natural  re- 
■ouroes  are  expected  to  be  committed  to 
carry  out  this  bill. 


ByMr.BENTSEN: 
8. 3238.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restrict  the 
authority  for  inspection  of  tax  returns 
and  the  disclosure  of  Information  con- 
tained therein,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TAXTATEB   PKIVACT   ACT 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  President  Nixon  revoked  a  year- 
old  Executive  order  which  authorized  the 
VS.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  in- 
spect the  tax  returns  of  our  Nation's 
3  million  farmers.  This  revocation  was 
long  overdue  since  the  Executive  order 
opened  the  door  to  potentially  unwar- 
ranted intrusions  into  the  privacy  of  the 
American  farmer  and  established  a 
precedent  for  future  government  investi- 
gation of  the  tax  returns  of  entire  classes 
of  American  citizens. 

The  fact  that  this  unwise  Executive 
order  remained  in  eCfect  for  1  year  clearly 
demonstrates  that  our  laws  must  be 
changed  to  carefully  safeguard  the  con- 
fidentiality of  tax  returns,  with  Con- 
gress— and  only  Congress — deciding 
what  exceptions  are  needed  for  legit- 
imate tax  administration  and  law  en- 
forcement purposes. 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  introducing 
the  Taxpayer  Privacy  Act  to  maintain 
the  confidentiality  of  tax  returns  filed 
by  the  American  taxpayer  and  to  close 
the  door  to  potentially  unlawful  inva- 
•sions  of  personal  privacy.  This  legisla- 
tion would  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  specifically  restrict  governmen- 
tal Inspection  of  tax  returns  to  the  areas 


of  tax  administration,  tax  enforcement 

and  other  carefully  defined  governmental 
fimctlons.  This  proposal,  however,  would 
not  hinder  the  ability  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  prosecute  cases  of  tax  eva- 
sion or  tax  fraud.  As  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  which  has 
Jurisdiction  over  all  tax  legislation,  I 
will  make  every  effort  to  insure  that  this 
proposal  is  carefully  and  seriously  con- 
sidered when  the  Finance  Committee  be- 
gins acting  on  tax  legislation  later  this 
year. 

On  January  17,  1973.  President  Nixon 
Issued  Executive  Order  11679  authorizing 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  Inspect 
Income  tax  returns  filed  by  persons  hav- 
ing farming  operations.  This  order  ap- 
plied to  returns  filed  for  taxable  years 
begirming  on  or  after  January  1.  1967. 
The  President's  stated  purpose  for  the 
order  was  to  allow  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  obtain  data  from  farm 
operations  for  statistical  purposes  only. 
It  did  not  Indicate  specific  data  to  be 
gathered.  On  January  23  new  Internal 
Revenue  Service  regulations  went  Into 
effect  to  Implement  the  Executive 
order. 

Neither  the  Executive  order  nor  IRS 
regulations  limited  the  type  or  amoimt 
of  information  that  could  be  released  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Jan- 
uary 23  IRS  regulation  stated: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  any  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
may  furnish  the  Department  of  Agrlcultura 
(for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  data  as  to  the 
farm  operations  of  such  persons)  with  the 
names,  addresses,  taxpayer  identification 
numbers,  or  any  other  data  on  such  returns 
or  may  make  the  returns  available  for  in- 
spection and  the  taking  of  such  data  as 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  designate. 

The  President  Issued  a  revised  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  11709,  on  March  27,  1973. 
The  revised  order  permitted  Department 
of  Agriculture  Inspection  of  farmers'  tax 
returns  in  accordance  with  amended  IRS 
regulations.  These  regulations  limited 
the  scope  of  the  data  which  could  be  ob- 
tained compared  with  the  regulations 
Issued  with  the  prior  Executive  order. 
The  new  regulations  provided  that  only 
"names,  addresses,  taxpayer  identifica- 
tion numbers,  type  of  farm  activity,  and 
one  or  more  measures  of  size  of  farm 
operations  such  as  gross  income  from 
farming  or  gross  sales  of  farm  prod- 
ucts," would  be  furnished  the  Agriculture 
Department. 

In  the  original  Executive  Order  11679 
any  employee  of  the  USDA  with  permis- 
sion of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  was 
given  authority  to  examine  any  and  all 
tax  returns  of  citizens  showing  farm 
Income  or  expenses  as  long  as  they  could 
Justify  such  examinations  by  saying  it 
was  for  statistical  purposes.  The  Presi- 
dent rescinded  his  order  on  March  27 
and  issued  Executive  Order  11709.  How- 
ever, under  11709,  farmers'  tax  returns 
were  still  potentially  an  open  book.  In  the 
revised  Executive  order,  any  employee 
of  the  USDA  with  permission  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  the  au- 
thority to  examine  any  and  all  farmers' 
tax  returns  and  to  obtain  any  piece  of 
information  from  such  tax  returns  as 


long  as  that  information  can  be  con> 
strued  to  mean  a  measure  of  size  of  the 
farming  operation  of  the  taxpayer.  Close 
examination  of  the  tax  returns  will 
clearly  show  that  almost  any  piece  of  In- 
formation on  the  return  will  be  con- 
sidered a  measure  of  the  size  of  Qxe  tax- 
payers' farming  operation. 

It  is  very  significant  to  note  that  these 
Executive  orders  were  formulated  as  a 
model  or  prototype  for  future  Executive 
orders  opening  tax  returns  for  similar 
statisticsd  uses  by  other  Federal  agencies. 
In  response  to  a  congressional  inquiry 
last  year,  the  Justice  Department  said: 

The  original  order  was  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  In  language  de- 
signed to  serve  as  a  prototype  for  future  tax 
return  inspection  orders. 

My  proposed  Taxpayer  Privacy  Act 
would  prevent  these  Executive  orders 
from  ever  being  used  as  a  prototype 
for  unwarranted   invasions   of  privacy. 

My  proposal  e^llcitly  states  that  all 
tax  returns  are  confidential  and  private 
records  and  may  be  opened  to  inspection 
only  by  the  following  persons  at  such 
times  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice by  regulations  prescribes: 

First,  the  Taxpayer  or  his  attorney; 
second,  officers  and  employees  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  the  Justice  Department 
for  tax  administration  and  economic  sta- 
bilization purposes;  third,  shareholders 
of  record  owning  1  percent  or  more  of  a 
corporation;  fourth,  tax  officials  of  the 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  terri- 
tories or  possessions ;  fifth,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House,  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  or 
by  other  specifically  authorized  commit- 
tees of  Congress;  sixth,  the  Attorney 
General,  his  assistants,  and  UJS.  attor- 
neys in  the  performance  of  official  duties 
or  for  litigation:  and  seventh,  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Executive  Department 
if  necessary  for  legitimate  law  enforce- 
ment purposes. 

My  proposal  is  the  same  as  HJl.  10977 
which  was  introduced  last  October  by 
Congressman  Jerry  Litton  of  Missouri 
who  has  been  so  instrumental  in  bringing 
this  important  subject  to  the  attention 
of  Congress. 

Although  this  legislation  may  not 
completely  resolve  all  of  the  problems  of 
taxpayer  confidentiality,  the  introduction 
of  this  bill  will  oi>en  a  dialog  so  that  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  can  receive 
expert  comment  on  this  legislation  and 
make  appropriate  revisions,  if  necessary. 

Last  year,  several  congressional  com- 
mittees held  hearings  on  the  confiden- 
tiality of  Federal  tax  returns.  In  particu- 
lar, these  hearings  focused  on  the  access 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the 
tax  returns  of  the  American  fsirmer.  As 
a  result  of  these  hearings,  the  House 
Committee  on  Ciovemment  Operations 
recommended  that  our  tax  laws  be 
amended  "to  make  tax  returns  explicitly 
confidential,  except  as  otherwise  limited 
for  tax  administraticHi,  enforcement,  and 
other  purposes  approved  by  Congress." 
The  present  Commissioner  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  has  en(iorsed  this 
principle  of  confidentiality.  My  proposed 
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Taxpayer  Privacy  Act  is  being  offered  to 
carry  out  this  recommendation. 

The  Taxpayer  Privacy  Act  is  essential 
for  several  important  reasons. 

First,  since  the  American  Revolution  we 
have  cherished  our  right  of  privacy  and 
Congress  must  continually  make  every 
effort  to  prevent  infractions  of  tliis  very 
fundamental  human  value.  The  right  of 
privacy  was  included  in  the  Bill  of  Rights 
by  our  Founding  Fathers  when  they 
adopted  the  fourth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  which  protects  all  Ameri- 
cans against  unreasonable  searc|ies  and 
seizures. 

Second,  easy  access  to  confldet 
retiuns  by  Federal  employees  ci 
potential  for  abuse.  We  must 
Federal  officials  easy  access  to  taxiretums 
so  that  one  day  unprincipled  employees 
of  an  executive  department  can  ei 
a  "fishing  expedition"  to  invest 
particular  class  of  taxpayers.  If 
Agriculture  offlcials  to  inspect 
vidual  tax  returns  o*  all  farmers. 
Commerce  Department  will  be  sci 
ing  the  returns  of  businessmen,  H] 
be  auditing  doctors'  returns  and 
be  reviewing  the  tax  returns 
numbers  of  homeowners.  This  p(| 
for  abuse  must  be  prevented 
statutory  restrictions. 

Third,  a  tax  system  that  is  base 
voluntary  compliance  can  only 
tive  if  our  tax  laws  contain  clearj  statu- 
tory provisions  for  the  confidential  treat- 
ment of  Income  tax  returns.  Pr^erving 
the  confidentiality  of  income  tax  Returns 
is  of  primary  importance  in  maintaining 
taxpayer  compliance  and  confidejice  in 
our  tax  system.  \ 

Fourth,  every  effort  must  be  mkde  to 
safeguard  the  integrity  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  to  prevent  its 
"politicization."  We  can  help  protefct  IRS 
from  political  pressure  by  protecting  the 
confidentiality  of  tax  returns.        [ 

In  summary,  my  proposal  would  [insure 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service!  is  the 
confidential  tax-gathering  agency  that 
most  Americans  expect  it  to  be.  It  would 
help  maintain  the  integrity  of  our  volun- 
tary self-€issessment  tax  collection 
system.  i 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  enact  thi^  legis- 
lation this  year  to  close  a  wide  gap  In  our 
tax  law  which  has  the  potential  to 
threaten  the  privacy  of  every  Amjerican 
taxpayer. 
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By  Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  hfmself 
and  Mr.  Clark)  : 

S.  3239.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Acts 
in  order  to  authorize  the  use  of  cjertain 
fimds  to  purchase  agricultural  comlmodi- 
ties  for  distribution  to  schools  andj  other 
eligible  outlets,  to  increase  the  appropri- 
ation authorization  for  nonfood  fissist- 
ance  funds,  and  to  provide  additional  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  the  special  milk 
program.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  i 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President]  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  for  myself  and  Sen- 
ator Clark,  the  "National  School  ^unch 
and  Child  Nutrition  Act  Amendmtjnts  of 
1974." 

This  bill  has  three  sections,  ea(ih  de- 


signed to  improve  our  valuable  child  nu- 
trition programs. 

The  first  section  establishes  a  national 
average  value  for  commodities  donated 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  school 
limch  program.  Xhis  means  that  school 
food  supervisors  in  their  budgets  and 
children  in  their  diets  can  rely  on  a  care- 
fully planned  amount  of  federally  do- 
nated commodities. 

Furthermore,  there  is  an  escalator 
clause  designed  to  automatically  adjust 
this  per  meal  amount  of  commodities  so 
that  Congress  will  not  have  to  continually 
reassess  the  legislation. 

Finally,  this  section  provides  that, 
among  those  commodities  provided,  spe- 
cial emphasis  be  given  to  high  protein 
foods  and  meats. 

Not  only  is  this  important  for  the 
schoolchildren,  but  it  is  also  important 
for  the  cattle  producers  of  our  Nation. 
As  their  prices  decline  this  year,  we  can 
use  the  school  limch  proerram  to  buy 
meat.  In  this  way,  we  can  prevent  a 
shortage  from  occurring  later  this  year, 
which  would  mean  higher  prices  for  the 
consumer. 

The  second  section  extends  the  appro- 
priation authority  for  nonfood  assistance, 
which  is  equipment  to  cook  and  store  the 
children's  food.  A  recent  nationwide 
study  completed  by  USDA  shows  that  the 
equipment  needs  of  schools  exceed  $175 
million.  Yet,  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1975  requests  only  $22  million,  which  will 
only  cover  the  expressed  needs  of  schools 
without  any  nutrition  programs,  and  pro- 
vide no  money  to  improve,  replace,  or 
modernize  existing  equipment  in  schools 
that  have  programs.  This  amendment 
will  allow  the  Secretary,  during  fiscal 
year  1975,  to  appropriate  equipment 
funds  more  closely  in  hne  with  the 
schools'  actual  needs. 

The  third  and  last  section  increases  by 
1  cent  the  Federal  reimbursement  rate 
for  milk  under  the  special  milk  program. 
Since  1954,  schools  have  received  4 
cents  per  half-pint  served  under  the  spe- 
cial milk  program.  Yet  milk  prices  have 
gone  up  at  least  75  percent  in  the  past 
20  years.  This  provision  attempts  to  close 
that  gap  somewhat  by  giving  5  cents 
per  half-pint  served  to  each  eligible 
child.  In  addition,  an  automatic  escala- 
tor clause  is  provided  so  that  the  reim- 
bursement rate  will  be  adjusted  annually. 


By  Mr.  COOK  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Baker)  : 

S.  3240.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
the  tax  on  the  amounts  paid  for  commu- 
nication services  shall  not  apply  to  the 
amount  of  the  State  and  local  taxes 
paid  for  such  services.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senator  Baker  I  am  pleased 
to  introduce  a  bill  which  will  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide that  the  tax  on  the  amounts  paid 
for  communications  services  shall  not 
apply  to  the  amount  of  the  State  and 
local  taxes  paid  for  such  services.  The 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  stop  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  from  levying 
a  "tax  on  a  tax."  At  the  present  time, 
IRS  is  requiring  the  telephone  compa- 


nies of  17  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  compute  Federal  tax  on  the 
total  of  the  State  sales  tax  plus  the  cost 
of  local  and  long  distance  services.  How- 
ever, almost  every  State  with  a  sales 
tax  could  eventually  be  effected. 

For  example,  if  your  phone  bill  was-$25 
and  the  State  sales  tax  5  percent,  your 
Federal  tax  would  be  figured  on  $26.25, 
rather  than  just  $25.  While  the  individ- 
ual saving  is  small,  we  estimate  it  would 
save  the  constituents  of  the  17  States 
about  $17  million  a  year. 

The  States  in  which  the  ruling  Is  cur- 
rently being  enforced  and  the  annual  tax 
amounts  which  vrould  be  saved  under 
my  proposal  are: 

Alabama $700,000 

Florida    4,000,000 

Illinois    4,000,000 

Iowa 500,000 

Kansas    400,000 

Kentucky 800,000 

Maine    300,000 

Minnesota   900,000 

Mississippi 525,000 

Missouri   1,000,000 

Nebraska    250,000 

New  Mexico 260,000 

North  Dakota 125,000 

Pennsylvania    2,000,000 

South  Carolina 200.000 

South  DakoU 150.000 

Tennessee 1,  000,  000 

By  way  of  background  It  should  be 
noted  that  in  1970.  Congress  voted  to 
gradually  eliminate  the  10  percent  Fed- 
eral excise  tax  on  communication  serv- 
ices by  reducing  it  by  1  percent  a  year 
over  10  years.  Perhaps  in  anticipation 
of  the  lost  revenue,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  issued  a  ruling  in  1969  (69-151) 
which  required  telephone  companies  in 
four  States  to  begin  collecting  the  Fed- 
eral excise  tax  on  not  only  the  cost  of 
telephone  services,  but  the  amount  of 
State  or  local  sales  tax  as  well.  The  IRS 
was  in  effect  requiring  a  "tax  on  a  tax." 
As  a  basis  for  the  niling,  the  tax- 
collecting  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment cited  section  4253  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954 — a  statute  which 
had  been  on  the  books  since  1932. 

Citizens  of  many  States  became  sub- 
ject to  the  "tax  on  a  tax"  in  July  1973 
after  an  IRS  ruling.  The  excise  tax  must 
be  collected  in  this  manner,  the  Govern- 
ment said,  because  various  State  laws  al- 
lowed the  State  gross  receipts  tax  on  the 
telephone  company  to  be  passed  on  to  the 
consumer.  If  the  State  law  levied  the 
sales  tax  directly  on  the  consumer  the 
Federal  tax  would  only  be  levied  on  the 
cost  of  services.  The  Federal  Government 
was  drawing  a  mighty  fine  line — and  citi- 
zens of  many  States  were  on  the  wrong 
side. 

By  December  of  1973  the  IRS  had 
forced  companies  in  17  States  to  begin 
collecting  the  extra  revenues  which  could 
amount  to  $17  million  a  year,  and  the 
IRS  is  continuing  its  audits  in  every 
State  or  locality  where  a  sales  tax  could 
eventually  be  involved. 

This  bill,  in  effect,  has  been  introduced 
today,  in  order  to  halt  the  ever-encroach- 
ing process  whereby  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer is  or  possibly  would  be  further  eco- 
nomically burdened  by  compoimding 
services  and  taxes  with  still  yet  more 
taxes. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3240 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and,  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 4253  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  exemptions  to  the  tax  Im- 
posed on  communication  services)  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  State  and  Local  Taxes. — No  tax  shall 
be  Imposed  under  section  4251  on  so  much 
of  any  amount  paid  for  services  as  Is  prop- 
erly attributable  to  any  tax  Imposed  on  the 
amount  paid  for  services,  or  otherwise  Im- 
posed on  the  providing  of  such  services,  by  a 
State,  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof, 
or  the  IJlstrlct  of  Columbia." 

Sk.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  amounts  paid  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  for  services  rendered  after 
such  date. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S.  383 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  383.  to  encourage  persons 
to  join  and  remain  in  the  Reserves  and 
National  Guard  by  providing  full-time 
coverage  under  Servicemen's  Group  Life 
Insurance  for  such  members  and  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Retired  Reserves  up 
to  age  60,  both  the  amendment  and  the 
bill  having  been  introduced  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gritfin).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

8.    3801 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxhire.  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn).  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2801.  to  amend  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  with  respect  to  safe  vitamins 
and  minerals  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   2941 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Bath  in  cospon- 
soring  S.  2941,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVm 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for 
coverage  under  part  B  of  medicare  for 
routine  Papanicolaou  tests  for  diagnosis 
of  uterine  cancer. 

New  Mexico  has  a  small  population 
of  women  over  60  compared  to  many 
other  States.  There  are  only  about  56,000 
women  in  New  Mexico  in  this  age  group. 
However,  since  1969,  there  have  been  be- 
tween 45  and  50  new  cases  of  uterine 
cancer  each  year  in  these  women.  And 
each  year,  8  to  10  women  have  lost  their 
lives  from  cancer  of  the  cervix. 

Senator  Bayh  indicates  that  studies 
show  it  is  the  older  woman  who  is  least 
likely  to  know  about  the  Pap  test  and 
the  least  likely  to  have  this  painless,  in- 
expensive test  which  can  be  administered 
in  a  few  minutes  time.  The  additional 
cost  of  this  test  to  impoverished  or  low- 
income,  elderly  women  is  more  than  they 
can  afford.  For  them,  preventive  medical 


care  is  a  luxury.  Preventive  medicine  is 
essential  in  an  area  such  as  uterine  can- 
cer where  there  Is  little  possibility  of  the 
disease  being  discovered  In  a  curable 
stage  if  one  waits  for  symptoms  to  de- 
velop. 

If  the  medicare  program,  which  in- 
cludes the  disabled  and  older  age  group, 
were  to  cover  the  Pap  test  as  part  of  their 
coverage  of  diagnostic  laboratory  tests. 
I  believe  we  would  be  one  step  closer  to 
what  should  be  our  ultimate  goal — the 
administration  of  Pap  tests  to  all  women 
and  the  consequent  reduction  of  unneces- 
sary cancer  deaths. 

Dr.  Charles  R.  Key.  associate  professor 
of  pathology  at  the  University  of  New 
Mexico  and  medical  director  of  the  New 
Mexico  Tumor  Registry,  states: 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  notion  that 
maximum  application  of  the  Pap  smear 
should  be  encouraged  in  aU  age  groups  by 
utilizing  all  possible  resources  and  mecha- 
nisms. I  believe  that  Senator  Bayh's  discus- 
sion of  the  problem  as  it  relates  to  older 
women  is  factual  and  that  the  proposal  to 
Include  the  examination  as  a  covered  service 
under  Medicare  would  be  very  desirable.  To 
apply  this  test  only  after  symptoms  have 
developed  negates  its  true  usefulness  in  dis- 
covering early,  curable  cancers. 

We  will  never  know  how  many  of  these 
lives  could  have  been  saved  had  a  simple 
Pap  smear  been  given  as  part  of  the 
health  care  provided  under  medicare. 

S.   30S8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  was 
added  as  a  cosiransor  of  S.  3098,  to  amend 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
of  1973  to  provide  for  the  mandatory  al- 
location of  plastic  feedstocks. 

S.  3214 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bellmon,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3214,  to 
amend  title  XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  repeal  the  recently  added  provision  for 
the  establishment  of  Professional  Stand- 
ards Review  Organization  to  review  serv- 
ices covered  imder  the  medicare  and 
medicaid  programs. 

S.     3229 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3229,  the 
Soviet  Energy  Investment  Prohibition 
Act. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
RESOLUTION 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    136 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Griffin,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 136,  to  authorize  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  to  conduct  an 
investigation  with  respect  to  the  broad- 
casting and  telecasing  of  Senate 
proceedings. 


FEDERAL  ELECnON  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1974— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENT     NO.     1067 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 


Mr.  CLARK  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  3044)  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for 
public  financing  of  primary  and  genera] 
election  campaigns  for  Federal  elective 
office,  and  to  amend  certain  other  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  the  financing 
and  conduct  of  such  campaigns. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1068 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie 
on  the  table.) 

Mr.  ERVIN  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Sen- 
ate bill  3044,  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1070 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  WEICKER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  3044,  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1071 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  way  to 
protect  the  public  from  dirty  campaign 
tricks,  to  prevent  candidates  from  being 
bought  by  special  interests,  to  assure 
that  campaign  funds  will  not  be  fun- 
neled  to  undisclosed  persons  for  so-called 
special  projects,  is  not  to  require  Fed- 
eral financing  of  political  campaigns. 
That  is  the  wrong  way.  The  right  way, 
the  only  proper  solution  to  these  prob- 
lems and  abuses,  hes  in  requiring  the 
full  and  complete  disclosure  of  all  cam- 
paign contributions  and  expenditures. 

When  I  say  full  disclosure,  full  dis- 
closure is  exactly  what  I  mean:  full  dis- 
closure of  all  contributions  from  every 
source;  of  all  expenditures  to  each  and 
every  person,  business,  committee  or 
whatever. 

Full  disclosure  of  contributions  from 
every  source  means  every  source,  in- 
cluding a  wide  vsiriety  of  sources  not 
now  included  in  present  laws  regulating 
campaign  contributions. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  submit  an 
amendment  to  S.  3044.  Basically,  this 
amendment  calls  for  full  disclosure  and 
plugs  up  a  glaring  loophole  in  the  1971 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  regard- 
ing the  reporting  of  large  contributions 
made  immediately  prior  to  election  day. 
This  amendment  substitutes  full  disclos- 
ure for  unwise  public  financing.  I  sub- 
mit this  amendment  because  I  sincerely 
believe  that  Federal  financing  of  po- 
Utical  primaries  and  campaigns  is  not 
the  way  to  clean  up  our  election  proc- 
esses. Any  plan  which  uses  tax  dollars  to 
support  every  major  party  candidate  who 
seeks  election  to  Federal  office  Is  just 
plain  no  good.  There  is  no  soimd  or  log- 
ical reason  why  any  taxpayer  should  be 
forced  to  support  candidates  he  does  not 
want  to  support — and  that  is  just  what 
public  financing  of  Federal  elections  will 
do. 

If  a  candidate  does  not  have  the  local 
support  to  finance  his  own  cEmipaign, 
then  why  should  the  public  pay  for  it? 
Rather,  let  each  candidate  compete  with 
his  opponent  for  support — both  financial 
and  for  votes — In  the  free  marketplace  of 
Ideas. 

Congi-ess  should  abandon  this  tmwise 
public  financing  proposal  and  substitute 
in  its  stead  a  plan  that  will  do  all  that  is 
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necessary  to  bring  about  realUtlc  and 
needed  campaign  reform:  this  Is  the  full 
disclosure  of  all  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures. Let  the  public  know  who  sup- 
ports a  particular  candidate,  and  to 
whom  that  candidate  may  be  beholden 
after  the  election.  Let  the  imbllc  know 
how  a  candidate  spends  every  cent  of  the 
money  he  raises  and  whom  he  hires  to 
help  him  In  his  election  bid.  Give  the 
public  all  of  the  facts,  and  let  the  people 
decide  which  candidate  they  will  sup- 
port, both  at  the  polls  and  financially. 

Then  we  will  have  campaign  reform; 
but  we  will  never  have  true  reform  if  all 
we  do  is  permit  the  treasury  to  be  raided 
by  this  unworthy  scheme;  if  we  trample 
first  amendment  rights  of  freedom  of 
expression  by  limiting  the  way  in  which 
a  citizen  expresses  his  political  choices. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  my  coUesigues 
may  have  the  benefit  of  examining  this 
proposed  amendment  to  S.  3044  more 
closely,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  its 
text  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  swnend- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Amxndmznt  No.  1071 

Strike  out  everything  after  the  enacting 
claiise  and  Insert  in  Iteu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 
coMFLnT  DiscLOsrnre  or  all  coHTsrajcmoNs 

AND   EXFENOrrURES 

Section  1.  (a)  Section  301  of  the  federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (relittlng  to 
deflnitk>ns)  la  aniended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "In  an  aagregate 
amount  exceeding  $1,000"  In  subsection  (d); 

(2)  by  inserting  In  subeectlon  (e)  (1)  after 
"subscription"  the  following:  "(including 
any  assessment,  fee,  or  membership  dues) "; 

(3)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (e)(1) 
"or  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  elec- 
tion of  delegates  to  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion for  proposing  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States"  and  inaart- 
Ing  In  lieu  thereof  the  following  "or  for  the 
purpoae  of  financing  any  operations  of  a 
political  committee  (Including  a  payment 
made  or  an  obligation  Incurred  by  a  cor- 
poration or  labor  organization  which,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  last  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 610  of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  does 
not  constitute  a  cootrlbutioa  by  that  cor- 
poration or  labor  organization ) ,  or  ftor  the 
purpoae  of  paying,  at  any  time,  any  debt  or 
obligation  incurred  by  a  candidate  or  a  politi- 
cal committee  In  connection  with  any  cam- 
paign for  nomination  for  election,  or  for 
election,  to  Pederal  otBce"; 

(4)  by  amending  subsection  <e)  (3)  to 
read  as  f  oUows : 

"(3)  funds  received  by  a  political  commit- 
tee which  are  transferred  to  that  commit- 
tee from  another  political  committee;"  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (f )  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(f)  "expenditure' — 

"(1)  means  a  purchase,  payment,  distribu- 
tion, loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  pioney 
or  anything  of  value,  made  for  the  pjurpoae 
of— 

"(A)  influencing  the  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  the  election,  of  any  person  to  Fed- 
eral office,  or  to  the  office  of  presidential  and 
vice  presidential  elector; 

"(B)  influencing  the  result  of  a  primary 
election  held  for  the  selection  of  delegates 
to  a  national  nominating  convention  of  a 
political  party  or  for  the  expression  of  a 
preference  for  the  nomination  of  persons  for 
election  to  the  office  of  President:      i 

"(C)  financing  any  operations  of  a  politi- 
cal committee;  or 


"(D)  peymg,  at  any  time,  any  debt  or  obU- 
gation  incurred  by  a  candidate  or  a  political 
committee  In  connection  with  any  camp«lgn 
for  nomination  for  election,  or  for  election, 
to  Federal  office; 

"(3)  means  the  transfer  of  funds  by  a 
political  committee  to  another  political  com- 
mittee; 

"(3)  means  a  contract,  promise,  or  agree- 
ment, whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to 
make  an  expenditure;  and 

"(4)  means  any  payment  made  or  obliga- 
tion Incurred  by  a  corporation  or  a  labor 
organization  which,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  last  paragraph  of  section  610  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  woiUd  not  constitute  an 
expenditure  by  that  corporation  or  labor  or- 
ganization.". 

(b)  Section  302  of  such  Act  (relating  to 
organlEatlon  of  political  committees)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "In  excess  of  »10"  In 
subsection  (b); 

(2)  by  striking  out  "In  excess  of  $10,"  In 
subsection  <c)(2);  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  beginning  with  "In 
excess  of  $100"  through  "exceeds  $100"  In 
subsection  (d). 

(c)  SecUon  303  of  such  Act  (relating  to 
registration  of  political  committees;  state- 
ments) is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "In  an  aggregate 
amoimt  exceeding  $1,000"  In  subsection  (a); 

(2)  by  striking  out  beginning  with  "or.  If 
later"  through  "in  excess  of  $1,000"  In  such 
subeectlon;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "in  an  aggregate 
amount  exceeding  $1,000"  In  subsection  (d). 

(d)  Section  304  (relating  to  reports  by  po- 
litical committees  and  candidates)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "in  an  aggregate 
amount  or  value  in  exces  of  $100,"  each  place 
it  appears  in  paragraphs  (2),  (5),  and  (9) 
of  sutMection  (b);  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "in  excess  of  $100" 
each  place  it  appears  In  paragraphs  (7)  and 
(10)  of  such  subsection. 

(e)  Section  305  of  such  Act  (relating  to  re- 
ports by  others  than  political  committees) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "In  an  aggregate 
amount  In  excess  of  $100  within  a  calendar 
year". 

UfklKOIATE    DI8CLOSUHE   OF   LAST    IflNlTTE    CON- 
TBIBUnONS    AND    EXPENDITURES 

Sbc.  2.  The  last  sentence  of  section  304(a) 
Of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971 
(relating  to  reports  by  political  committees 
and  candidates)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Such  reports  shall  be  complete  as  of 
such  date  as  the  supervisory  officer  may  pre- 
scribe, which  shaU  be  not  less  than  five  days 
before  the  date  of  filing,  except  that  any 
contribution  received  or  expenditure  made 
during  the  period  beginning  ten  days  before 
the  date  of  the  election  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  election  shall  be  reported  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  such  contribution 
or  expenditure  is  received  or  made,  respec- 
tively. 

DISCLOStTRE  BY  CANDIDATE  OF  KNOWN  INDEPEND- 
ENT   CONTaiBtmONS    AND    EXPENDITURES 

Skc.  3.  Section  306  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  Is  amended  by  desig- 
nating the  first  paragraph  thereof  as  sub- 
section (a)  and  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  A  candidate  who  knows  of  such  a 
contribution  or  expenditure  by  such  a  per- 
son shall  Include  the  identity  of  such  person 
and  amount  of  such  contribution  or  expend- 
iture In  the  statements  he  files  under  section 
304." 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    1072    AND    1073 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr,  BAKER  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  3044,  supra. 


AMEHDICENTS  NOS.    1074,    lOTS,  AND   1076 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Dom- 
nncK)  submitted  three  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly 
to  Senate  bill  3044.  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1077 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ervin 
Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Gurney,  Mr.  Bell-' 
MON,  and  Mr.  Dominicki  submitted 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  Senate  bill  3044.  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1078 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  and  Mr.  Dominick)  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  Senate  bill  3044,  supra. 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  1079  AND  1080 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
subject  of  campaign  reform  and  public 
financing  of  Federal  elections  is  again 
before  the  Senate.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the 
dihgence  of  Senators  Pell  and  Cannon 
that  we  have  continued  to  pursue  cam- 
paign reform  after  a  series  of  setbacks 
last  year.  But  more  importantly,  it  is  an 
indication  that  the  Congress  does  intend 
to  institute  changes  in  the  structure  of 
our  campaign  processes  to  reduce  the 
danger  of  unhealthy,  secretive  influence 
buying  in  election  campaigns. 

I  think  the  American  public  has  made 
it  clear,  through  their  reaction  to  Uie 
events  related  to  Watergate  and  through 
public  opinion  polls,  that  they  favor 
strong  reform.  The  measure  before  the 
Senate,  S.  3044.  provides  that  kind  of 
strong  reform,  and  I  consider  it  the  ob- 
ligation of  this  body  to  act  swiftly  and 
favorably  on  the  bill.  To  do  less  would 
be  to  further  jeopardize  the  effectiveness 
of  the  entire  Congress  in  the  eyes  of  the 
American  people. 

It  must  be  clear  to  everyone  by  now 
that  the  Watergpte  mess  was  bom  in 
part  from  a  growing  trend  in  our  political 
process  to  keep  the  people  at  arm's 
length  while  our  elected  officials  lend 
their  ears  to  special  interests.  That  trend 
has  not  necessarily  subsided  in  the 
months  after  the  Watergate  revelations. 

Not  too  long  ago,  the  Congress  passed 
a  provision  calling  for  a  rollback  in  oil 
prices.  It  was  intended  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  consumer,  in- 
cluding the  farmer  and  the  small  busi- 
nessman who  have  seen  their  heating  oil 
bills  more  than  double  in  the  last  year. 
As  we  all  know,  that  bill  was  vetoed  be- 
cause the  administration  felt  it  would 
have  a  detrimental  effect  on  oil  profits. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  public  record  that  the 
oil  industry  contributed  $5  milliwi  to  the 
President's  reelection  campaign  in  1972. 
Their  voice  is  heard  loud  and  clear  while 
the  cries  of  the  ordinary  citizen  who  is 
struggling  to  keep  up  with  the  monthly 
price  increases  in  oil  products  continues 
to  go  unheeded. 

We  can  begin  to  turn  this  trend  around 
only  when  we  take  away  the  opportunity 
for  big  money  to  influence  the  campaign 
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process.  It  Is  simple  enough  to  see  that 
our  elected  officials  will  become  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  people  if  they  must  go  to 
the  people  for  their  campaign  support. 

It  may  mean  working  a  little  harder  to 
raise  funds  in  small  amounts  rather  than 
by  the  suitcase  full,  but  the  rewards  are 
self-evident.  I  take  a  great  deal  of  pride 
in  the  fact  that  my  Presidential  cam- 
paign came  out  of  1972  debt  free.  It  was 
financed  by  hxmdreds  of  thousands  of 
small  contributors,  not  by  a  handful  of 
wealthy  corporate  Interests.  Because  it 
was  financed  in  that  way,  our  effort  was 
open  to  the  scrutiny  of  everyone.  Any 
mistakes  were  quickly  noted,  and  abso- 
lutely no  Illegal  activity  in  the  way  of 
fundraising  or  influence  buying  or  dirty 
tricks  was  uncovered  simply  because  it 
did  not  exist. 

The  point  I  am  making  must  be  obvi- 
ous. Whatever  else  the  country  may  have 
learned  from  the  1972  McGovem  cam- 
paign, the  one  lesson  that  stands  out 
above  all  others  is  that  it  is  possible  to 
run  a  national  campaign  dependent  on 
the  efforts  and  the  dollars  of  a  lot  of  little 
people  without  going  behind  the  closed 
doors  of  the  boardrooms  of  giant  cor- 
porations. 

Not  everyone  is  willing  or  even  able  to 
make  the  kind  of  effort  we  made  in  1972. 
While  I  believe  strongly  In  the  way  we 
raised  our  money  and  ran  that  campaign, 
I  would  not  favor  a  law  forcing  every 
politician  to  run  the  kind  of  grassroots 
campaign  that  I  happen  to  prefer. 
Neither  do  I  favor  100-percent  public 
financing. 

That  is  why  the  concept  of  public 
financing  embodied  in  S.  3044  is  so  vitally 
important  to  our  political  process.  While 
it  encourages  the  gathering  of  smaller 
contributions  through  gift  limitations 
and  provisions  for  a  matching  Federal 
payment,  it  leaves  enough  flexibility  to 
allow  a  political  candidate  to  run  his  own 
campaign  in  the  way  he  prefers.  And  by 
not  requiring  full  public  financing,  it 
leaves  the  opportunity  for  every  citizen 
to  express  himself  in  the  process  through 
a  contribution  to  the  candidate  of  his  or 
her  choice. 

This  is  not  a  perfect  bill,  but  it  does 
contain  the  basic  elements  of  reform  and 
fiexiblllty  that  are  so  badly  needed  to 
revitalize  our  political  process.  On  the 
basis  of  my  own  campaign  experience.  I 
have  a  few  suggestions  to  make  and  two 
specific  amendments  to  offer  that  I  feel 
will  make  a  good  bill  even  better. 

First.  I  have  a  very  basic  disagreement 
with  the  options  offered  for  financing 
general  election  campaigns.  Under  the 
bill  as  it  stands  now,  a  candidate  could 
either  take  full  public  financing  up  to  his 
expenditure  limitation  or  raise  the 
money  through  individual  contributions. 
While  the  option  remains  open  for  indi- 
viduals to  contribute.  I  think  it  is  safe 
to  predict  that  a  vast  majority  of  politi- 
cal candidates  would  choose  to  make  use 
of  the  Federal  funding  to  the  exclusion 
of  any  private  contributions.  This  would 
remove  the  opportunity  for  the  people 
to  express  themselves  in  the  process 
through  a  modest  political  contribution. 
It  also  reduces  the  incentive  to  the  can- 
didate to  build  citizen  support  at  the 
Krassroots  level. 


I  believe  the  people  should  be  encour- 
aged to  contribute  to  campaigns.  It  be- 
came evident  from  my  own  effort  in  1972 
that  once  a  contribution  had  been  made, 
the  contributor  felt  a  part  of  the  effort 
and  in  many  cases  would  offer  to  help 
in  telephoning  other  voters  or  visiting  the 
homes  in  his  or  her  precinct.  It  seems  to 
me  that  our  political  process  is  at  its 
healthiest  when  the  largest  number  of 
people  are  directly  and  actively  involved 
in  that  process.  With  that  In  mind,  we 
should  structure  the  general  election  fi- 
nancing in  such  a  way  that  tdlows  the 
simplest  form  of  involvement  through 
a  contribution.  It  opens  up  an  essential 
two-way  street  for  public  involvement 
and  candidate  response. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  supporting 
amendment  No.  976  offered  by  Senator 
Stevenson.  The  amendment  would  pro- 
vide each  Federal  candidate  with  50  per- 
cent of  the  expenditure  limitation  from 
the  Federal  Treasury.  The  remaining 
funds  would  be  raised  through  private 
contribution  efforts.  The  Stevenson  plan 
opens  up  that  two-way  street  while  it 
provides  a  candidate  with  a  guaranteed 
amount  that  can  serve  as  the  basis  for 
his  campaign.  After  a  long  primary  cam- 
paign, it  can  be  rather  difficult  to  raise 
the  needed  funds  for  a  general  race.  With 
an  immediate  payment  of  50  percent  of 
the  limitation,  all  candidates  are  put  on 
equal  footing  from  the  beginning  of  the 
race.  The  seed  money  is  there  for  initial 
organizing  efforts  and  fundraising  ap- 
peals. Besides  offering  the  essential  op- 
portunity to  contribute,  it  seems  to  me 
this  plan  will  go  a  long  way  toward  wip- 
ing out  any  inherent  advantage  an  in- 
cumbent candidate  may  have. 

In  the  same  line  of  encouraging  ac- 
tive participation  through  small  contri- 
butions, I  am  introducing  my  own 
amendment  to  S.  3044.  Present  law  al- 
lows contributors  to  take  a  tax  credit  or 
a  tax  deduction  for  a  political  contribu- 
tion. Under  S.  3044,  an  individual  could 
get  up  to  $25  credit  or  $50  on  a  joint  re- 
turn by  contributing  twice  that  amount. 
A  deduction  of  $100  for  an  individual  and 
$200  for  a  couple  is  allowed,  again  when 
twice  that  amoimt  is  cpntributed.  My 
amendment  would  drop  the  requirement 
of  contributing  twice  the  amount  of  the 
credit  or  deduction  limit  giving  contrib- 
utors 100  percent  credit  up  to  the  given 
limits.  In  order  to  get  the  full  $25  credit, 
an  individual  need  only  contribute  the 
$25  rather  than  having  to  give  $50  in 
order  to  get  $25  credit. 

Middle-  and  lower-income  taxpayers 
form  the  greatest  base  of  any  effort  to 
raise  small  contributions.  For  many,  par- 
ticularly In  this  time  of  record  inflation, 
a  $25,  $50,  or  $100  contribution  means 
that  they  will  be  forced  to  cut  their  al- 
ready overstretched  budgets  in  some  es- 
sential area.  By  providing  a  full  tax 
credit  to  the  small  contributor,  we  will 
not  only  treat  all  taxpayers  equally,  we 
will  also  greatly  increase  the  number  of 
persons  who  are  likely  to  contribute. 

I  have  one  other  amendment  to  offer. 
My  second  amendment  would  strike  out 
section  316  of  the  bill  which  requires  that 
an  official  of  the  national  party  com- 
mittee approve  any  expenditure  made  by 
or  on  behalf  of  a  presidential  candidate 


in  excess  of  $1,000.  It  also  requires  that 
the  national  committee  report  any  ap- 
proval as  their  own  expenditure. 

Based  on  my  own  experience  in  run- 
ning a  Presidential  campaign.  I  do  not 
feel  that  this  provision  is  necessary.  On 
the  contrary,  I  think  it  will  confuse  an 
already  difficult  and  time-consuming  re- 
porting system  as  well  as  duplicate  the 
expenditure  reports. 

I  understand  the  reason  for  placing 
this  provision  in  the  bill.  It  is  a  direct 
response  to  the  way  the  Committee  to 
Re-Elect  the  President  handled  some  of 
their  funds.  However,  given  the  reforms 
throughout  this  legislation,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  kind  of  measure  is  necessary. 
We  should  not  penalize  all  candidates 
with  the  added  burden  of  unnecessary 
clearance  requirements  because  of  the 
abuses  of  one  campaign. 

My  overriding  objection  to  this  idea 
comes  from  my  own  experience  in  trying 
to  keep  the  finance  section  of  a  campaign 
alive  and  well.  It  has  become  customary 
for  firms  providing  campaign  services 
to  require  payments  in  advance.  In  a  fast 
moving  political  campaign  where  deci- 
sions are  made  and  carried  out  in  a  mat- 
ter of  hours  and  sometimes  minutes,  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  the  tresisurer  be 
able  to  function  with  a  minimum  of  red- 
tape.  With  this  additional  approval  re- 
quired before  a  check  can  go  out,  it  is 
entirely  possible  that  an  event  could  be 
canceled  or  a  plane  grounded  for  lack 
of  payment  while  the  treasurer  submits 
the  expenditure  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  na- 
tional party  official  designated  to  give  ap- 
proval. Because  all  expenditures  of  that 
size  must  be  reported  by  the  candidate's 
campaign  committee,  this  requirement 
would  become  something  to  work  around 
rather  than  a  real  safeguard  against 
abuse. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
amendments  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  seen  a  remark- 
able change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  toward  politicians  in  the  last 
year.  All  elected  officials  have  become 
victims,  innocent  or  otherwise,  of  the 
Watergate  mess.  Campaign  reform  is  the 
one  area  where  we  can  move  now  to  re- 
affirm the  faith  of  the  people  in  our 
political  process.  Only  if  we  are  willing 
to  police  our  own  houses  in  a  meaning- 
ful way  will  the  people  begin  to  believe 
that  Watergate  is  not  politics  sis  usual. 

We  know  that  for  every  dirty  trick  and 
Illegal  contribution  carried  out  by  the 
Committee  To  Re-Elect  the  President, 
there  are  hundreds  of  honest  men  and 
women  active  in  politics.  Watergate  is 
the  exception,  not  the  rule.  Swift  passage 
of  S.  3044  can  be  the  opening  roimd  in  a 
new  era  of  politics  In  this  country.  It  can 
and  should  be  the  first  step  taken  to 
bring  American  politics  back  Into  the 
sunshine  by  giving  American  politics 
back  to  the  people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3044 
strike   everything   beginning  on   line    18, 
page  62  through  and  including  line  10  on 
page  63  and  renumber  the  subsequent  sec- 
tions accordingly. 
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SccnON  1.  On  p«ge  84,  line  10,  InBert  tl>e 
following  new  subeectlon  and  renumber  the 
otber  suboectlons  accordingly.  I 

"(a)  Section  41  (a)  ot  the  Internal  Sevenue 
Ood«  iB  amended  by  deleting  tberefrom  the 
phrase  'one-balf  of'.". 

8k.  2.  On  page  84.  line  23,  stirlke  the 
words,  "(a)  and  (b)"  and  Insert  t4e  words, 
"(a),  (b),  and  (c)". 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1081 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  tio  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
Senate  bill  3044,  supra. 

AMCMOMKNT  MO.    1083  | 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  teble.) 

Mr.  HATHAWAY  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  t>e  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  3044,  supra.  j 

AinNVMKNT    NO.    lOaS  ' 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  here  in  the  Senate 
are  all  too  well  aware  of  the  stories  this 
country  has  heard  in  the  last  few  months 
of  millions  of  dollars  sloshing  around 
from  one  country  to  another,  being  laun- 
dered in  foreign  banks  and  of  sizable 
contributions  by  foreign  nationals  to  VS. 
Federal  election  campaigns.  There  have 
been  appalling  allegations  that  certain 
of  these  contributions  from  foreigners 
have  elicited  from  this  administration 
government  contracts  or  other  favors. 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  if  these  al- 
legations are  true  or  not  and  I  {un  cer- 
tainly not  saying  that  they  are.  That  is 
the  job  of  the  courts  to  decide.  What  I 
am  saying  is  that  contributions  by  for- 
eigners are  wrong  and  have  no  place  in 
the  American  political  system.  Present 
law  bans  contributions  by  foreign  "prin- 
cipals" or  agents  of  foreign  "principals" 
but  this  terminology  is  unclear.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  interpreted  the 
term  "principal"  to  mean  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment, a  political  party  of  another 
country  or  a  company,  organization,  or 
partnership  chartered  abroad  or  having 
its  princlpial  place  of  business  abroad. 
This  Interpretation  does  not  include  pri- 
vate foreign  citizens  or  agents  of  foreign 
citizens  under  the  definition  of  "princi- 
pal." I  am  today  introducing  an  amend- 
aient  which  will  extend  the  present  ban 
on  contributions  by  principals  or  agents 
of  principals  to  include  private  citizens 
and  agents  of  private  citizens.  Without 
this  ban  American  elections  can  continue 
to  be  influenced  by  inordinately  large 
flows  of  foreign  money.  During  the  1072 
Presidential  campaign,  for  examine,  the 
pubUc  record  shows  that  a  wealthy  Ca- 
nadian oilman  donated  $92,000  to  the 
Nixon  candidacy.  On  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  fence,  a  wealthy  Uruguayan 
gave  over  twice  that  amount  to  the  Mc- 
Govem  campaign. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  foreign- 
ers have  any  legitimate  role  in  our  po- 
litical campaigns.  They  cannot  vote  in 
our  elections.  They  cannot  participate 
in  other  ways  so  why  should  we  allow 
them  to  help  finance  our  elections?  TTieir 
loyalties  lie  elsewhere;  their  loyalties  lie 
with  their  own  coimtry  and  their  own 


government.  Many  in  this  country  have 
expressed  concern  over  the  growing  in- 
roads being  made  into  our  economy  by 
foreign  Investment.  I  think  we  should  be 
concerned  over  the  inroads  being  made 
into  the  financing  of  our  political  cam- 
paigns by  foreigners. 

The  point  is,  Mr.  President,  that  cur- 
rent law  is  too  vague  to  touch  contribu- 
tions by  foreign  nationals  or  agents  of 
foreign  nationals.  It  touches  only  con- 
tributions by  foreign  principals  or  agents 
of  foreign  principals.  My  amendment 
would  ban  contributions  from  the  indi- 
vidual as  well  as  from  any  agent  acting 
on  behalf  of  a  foreign  individual. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  my 
amendment  is  foolproof.  There  are  ways 
to  get  around  just  about  every  campaign 
finance  reform  measure  on  the  books  or 
under  consideration  by  the  Congress.  But 
my  amendment  goes  a  long  way  towards 
getting  at  the  problem.  Mr.  President,  a 
major  loophole  in  campaign  financing 
laws  and  legislatlcm  would  be  closed  by 
my  amendment  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
act  aiOrmatively  aa  it. 

AMKNVMENTS    N06.     1084    THKOUCH    1089 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.)  

Mr.  GRIFFIN  submitted  six  amend- 
ments. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  3044,  supra. 

AMKNOMENT8   NOS.    1090    TRKOTTCH    1093 

(Oidered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  Uble.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Hugh  Scott  and  myself, 
I  send  to  the  desk  four  amendments  to 
S.  3044.  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  Amendments  of  1974,  and  I  ask  that 
they  may  lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed. 

The  first  amendment  would  require 
written  evidence  of  any  contribution  that 
is  to  be  used  to  obtain  a  matching  grant 
of  public  funds. 

The  second  amendment  would  estab- 
lish an  automatic  appropriation  for  the 
funds  designated  by  taxpayers  under  the 
dollar  checkoff. 

The  third  amendment  would  add  a 
definition  of  a  State  committee  of  a  po- 
litical party,  corresponding  to  the  defini- 
tion of  a  national  committee  of  a  politi- 
cal party  in  the  bilL 

The  fourth  amendment  would  clarify 
the  eligibility  of  a  minor  party  candi- 
date to  receive  public  funds,  by  allowing 
him  to  accumulate  the  votes  he  received 
under  various  party  labels  in  the  pre- 
ceding election. 

Mr.  I»refiident,  Senat<»-  Scott  and  I 
intend  to  call  up  these  amendments  at 
the  appropriate  time,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  may  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amkndment  No.  1000 

On  page  10,  between  lines  16  and  17,  In. 
sert  tbe  following : 

"(3)  For  purpoees  of  paragraph  (I),  no 
contribution  shall  be  taken  into  account 
which  Is  not  made  or  accompanied  by  a 
written  instrument  setting  forth  the  amount 
of  the  contribution  and  the  identification  of 
the  person  making  the  contribution.". 
Amzndirnt  No.   1001 

On  page  19,  beginning  In  Une  12,  strike 


out  "There  are  authorlaed  to  be  appropri. 
ated  to  the  fund  amounts  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  amounts  designated  by  taxpayers  un- 
der section  60S6  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  not  previously  taken  Into  ac- 
count for  purposes  of  this  subsection,  and 
such  additional  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title 
without  any  reduction  under  subsecUon 
"(c)."  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "There  is  appropriated  to  the  fund 
for  the  fiscal  year  first  beginning  alter  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  Amendments  of  1974  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  amounts 
designated  by  taxpayers  under  section  6096 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  for  all 
taxable  years  ending  before  January  next 
preceding  the  beginning  of  that  fiscal  year 
There  is  appropriated  to  the  fund  for  each 
subsequent  fiscal  year  an  amount  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  amounts  designated  by  tax- 
payers under  such  section  for  taxable  years 
ending  after  the  second  preceding  Decem- 
ber and  before  January  next  preceding  the 
beginning  of  that  fiscal  year.  There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  fund  such 
additional  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  tiUe  without 
any  reduction  under  subsection  "(c).". 

On  page  19.  line  16,  alter  "and"  insert 
"there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  fund". 

Amendment  No.  1092 
On  page  68.  line  16,  strike  out  "and". 
On  page  68,  between  lines  16  and  17,  insert 
the  following: 

"(J)  'SUte  committee'  means  the  organisa- 
tion which,  by  virtue  of  the  bylaws  of  a  po- 
litical party,  Is  responsible  for  the  day-to-day 
operation  of  that  political  party  at  the  SUte 
level,  as  determined  by  the  Federal  Election 
Commission;  and 

On  page  68,  line  17,  strike  out  "(J)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(k) ". 

Amendment  No.   1093 

On  page  10,  strike  out  line  24  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "election  cam- 
paign in  an  amount  equal  to  the  greater  of— 

"(A)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio". 

On  page  11,  line  6,  strike  out  "electkm." 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "election;  or". 

On  page  11,  between  lines  6  and  7,  insert 
the  following: 

"(B)  an  amount  which  liears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  of  pajrments  to  which  a 
candidate  of  a  major  party  for  the  same  office 
is  entitled  under  this  subsection  as  the  total 
number  of  popular  votes  received  by  that 
eligible  candidate  as  a  candidate  for  that 
office  (other  than  votes  be  received  as  the 
candidate  of  a  major  party  for  that  office)  In 
the  preceding  general  election  bears  to  the 
average  number  of  popular  votes  received  by 
the  candidates  of  major  parties  for  that  ofBce 
in  the  preceding  general  election." 

Amendments  Nos.  1094  TmoncH  1096 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BELLMON  submitted  three 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  Senate  bill  3044.  supra. 


DOMESTIC    SUPPLY    INFORMATION 
ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1069 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  tile  Committee  on  Commerce.) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce  an  amendment  to  8.  2966, 
the  E>omestic  Supply  Information  Act, 
which  was  introduced  on  February  6  by 
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Senator  Tumwky  and  myself  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  c(Miditions  prompting  this  legisla- 
tive effort  are  known  to  us  all:  increas- 
ing shortages  of  essential  products  and 
materials  and  inadequate  information 
on  the  current  and  future  availability 
of  these  products  and  materials.  Con- 
siderable attention  is  now  being  devoted 
to  the  energy  crisis,  but  other  commod- 
ities are  also  becoming  increasingly 
scarce.  For  example,  products  such  as 
plastic,  paper,  fertilizer,  and  food  are  in 
short  supply  domestically,  and  important 
raw  materials  may  be  in  short  supply  in 
the  near  future. 

Existing  institutions  of  Government  do 
not  adequately  identify  and  monitor 
product  and  material  shortages.  Al- 
though a  wealth  of  information  is  avail- 
able, it  is  dispersed  through  numerous 
agencies.  It  is  incomplete  and  lacking  in 
credibility  in  some  cases;  but  more  Im- 
portantly, the  Information  Is  not  regu- 
larly and  effectively  synthesized,  coor- 
dinated, analyzed,  and  disseminated. 

This  amendment  would  expand  the 
functions  and  staff  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  explicitly  directing 
It  to  involve  Itself  in  product  and  mate- 
rial shortage  questions  and  other  prob- 
lems related  to  specific  industries.  It 
would  be  required  to  establish  an  infor- 
mation system  for  the  collection  and 
analysis  of  relevant  data,  and  it  would 
also  be  required  to  submit  reports  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  on  imme- 
diate and  long-range  problems. 

In  the  performance  of  these  functions, 
the  Council  could  be  expected  to  influ- 
ence significantly  the  policies  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  executive  branch,  but  might 
be  lacking  In  credibility  with  the  Con- 
gress. For  this  reason,  the  bill  would 
create  a  new  division  within  the  General 
Accoimting  OfiBce  which  would  have  In- 
dependent access  to  the  Council's  data 
and  be  required  to  make  Independent 
assessments  of  such  data  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.    1069 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Do- 
mestic Supply  Information  Act". 

FINDINGS    and    PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Pindincs. — The  Congress  finds 
that— 

(1)  Shortages  of  products  and  materials 
are  becoming  Increasingly  frequent,  result- 
ing in  undue  inconvenience  and  expense  to 
consumers  and  a  burden  on  interstate  com- 
merce and  the  Nation's  economy. 

(2)  Such  shortages  may  result  from  any 
of  a  number  of  causes  Including  but  not 
limited  to  inadequate  plant  capacities,  a 
shortage  of  the  supply  of  basic  material  and 
energy,  foreign  export  controls,  and  imex- 
pected  fluctuations  in  demand. 

(3)  Existing  Institutions  do  not  adequately 
Identify  and  anticipate  such  shortages  and 
do  not  adequately  monitor,  study,  and  ana- 
lyze other  market  dysfunctions  Involving 
specific  Industries  and  specific  sectors  at  the 
economy. 


(4)  Data  with  respect  to  such  shortages, 
causes,  and  dysfunctions  is  collected  in  var- 
ious agencies  of  the  Government  for  various 
purposes,  but  is  not  systematically  coordi- 
nated and  disseminated  to  the  appropriate 
agencies  and  to  the  Congress. 

(5)  A  comprehensive  credible  information 
system  is  needed  (A)  to  serve  as  a  single 
reference  system  on  the  existence  and  causes 
of  existing  and  potential  product  and  mate- 
rial shortages  and  other  market  dysfunctions 
and  (B)  to  provide  alternative  policy  op- 
tions to  alleviate  such  shortages  and  dys- 
functions. 

(b)  PtjRposEs. — It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  establish  the  means  to  monitor  prod- 
uct and  material  shortages  and  other  market 
dysfunctions  and  to  provide  alternative  pol- 
icy options  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress for  legislative  and  administrative  pol- 
icies to  alleviate  such  shortages  and  dys- 
functions. It  Is  further  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  accomplish  these  as  expeditiously  as 
possible  by  enlarging  the  functions  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  by  estab- 
lishing au  Office  of  Domestic  Supply  In  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

definitions 
Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  "Comptroller"  means  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States; 

(b)  "Council"  means  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers: 

(c)  "Director"  means  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Domestic  Supply  established  by 
section  201  of  this  Act; 

(d)  "long-term  future"  refers  to  product 
and  material  forecasting  for  one,  two,  and 
three  years  into  the  future,  and  further  Into 
the  future  when  possible; 

(e)  "market  dysfunction"  means  any  situa- 
tion In  a  specific  industry  or  segment  of  the 
economy  in  which  market  forces  fail  to 
provide  goods  and  services  smoothly  and  at 
a  reasonable  price  to  those  interested  In 
obtaining  them: 

(f)  "Office"  means  the  Office  of  Domestic 
Supply  In  the  General  Accounting  Office,  as 
established  by  section  201  of  this  Act;  and 

(g)  "product  and  material  shortage"  or 
"shortage  of  products  and  materials"  refers 
to  a  market  condition  where  any  product, 
food,  mineral,  raw  material,  or  other  com- 
modity Is  not  reasonably  available  to  all  users 
or  can  be  acquired  only  at  a  price  which  has 
Increased  significantly  relative  to  the  general 
price  level  as  a  resvilt  of  limited  avaUabllity. 

TITLE  I— DOMESTIC  SUPPLY  FUNCTIONS 
OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  ECONOMIC 
ADVISERS 

RESPONSIBII.ITIES  AND  PRIORITIES 

Sec.  101.  (a)  RESPONSiBiLmES. — ^It  shall  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  Council  to  monitor 
product  and  material  shortages  and  other 
market  dysfunctions  and  to  provide  the  Pres- 
ident and  Congress  with  alternative  policy 
options  with  respect  to  such  shortages  and 
dysfunctions. 

(b)  PBioRrriES. — In  carrying  out  its  respon- 
sibilities under  this  Act,  the  (Council  shall — 

(1)  give  priority  attention  to  industries 
which  provide  products  an:l  services  basic 
to  the  Nation's  economy  and  Industries  which 
serve  critical  needs  of  the  Nation's  con- 
sumers, and 

(2)  give  substantial  consideration  to  short- 
ages and  market  djrsfunctions  expected  In 
the  predictable  long-term  future  as  well  as 
to  those  currently  experienced  or  immedi- 
ately anticipated. 

information  ststem 
Sec.  102.  (a)  General. — Within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Council  shall  establish  an  Information  sys- 
tem for  the  collection,  analj^s,  and  dis- 
semination of  Information  relating  to  prod- 
uct and  material  shortages  and  other  market 
dysfunctions.  Such  system  shall — 


(1)  xitilize  appropriate  economic  models; 

(2)  utilize  modem  Information  filing,  stor- 
age, search,  retrieval,  and  possessing  mech- 
anisms: 

(3)  restdlly  permit  quick  additions,  re- 
trieval, and  analyses  of  data; 

(4)  maintain  data  historically  and  update 
data  periodically  to  permit  time -series 
analyses;  and 

(5)  provide  for  direct  and  independent  ac- 
cess by  the  Director  of  the  Office,  established 
under  title  n  of  this  Act,  to  all  Information 
collected. 

(b)  Data  Collection. — Such  system  shall 
provide  for  the  collection  of  data  which  shall 
include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  data  on  cur- 
rent and  potential  supply,  demand,  consump- 
tion, wages,  prices,  imports,  exports,  changes 
in  technology  affecting  supply  and  demand, 
and  other  relevant  matters  relating  to  prod- 
uct and  material  shortages  and  other  market 
dysfunctions. 

(c)  Survey  and  Use  of  Existing  Data. — In 
order  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort,  the  Coun- 
cil, to  the  extent  feasible,  shall  survey  and 
utilize  on  a  regular  basis  all  pertinent  data 
in  the  possession  of  Federal  departments, 
agencies,  and  offices,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  Such  data  shall  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to.  Information 
gathered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  the  Department  of  libor. 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  and  the  Federal  Tariff 
Commission.  Such  data  shall  also  Include 
studies  of  executive  commissions,  universi- 
ties, and  private  organizations  and  founda- 
tions. The  Council  is  authorized  to  acquire 
by  purchase  or  otherwise  from  States,  coun- 
ties, cities,  or  other  units  of  local  govern- 
ment or  from  private  persons  copies  of  rec- 
ords, reports,  and  other  data  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  efficient  and  economical  col- 
lection of  information  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(d)  Data  Verification. — The  Council  shall, 
to  the  extent  possible,  periodically  verify  the 
data  collected  under  this  section  through 
the  use  of  sampling,  auditing,  mathematical 
verification,  or  other  practical  means. 

(e)  Hearings  and  Subpenas. — To  supple- 
ment the  Information  otherwise  available  to 
It,  the  Council  is  authorized  as  Is  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act — 

(1)  to  conduct  public  hearings  and  in- 
quiries; 

(2)  to  require,  by  subpena  or  special  or 
general  order,  that  any  person  or  Govern- 
ment agency  attend  such  hearings  or  submit 
In  writing  reports,  papers,  documents,  or 
answers  to  questions,  as  the  Council  deems 
advisable  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  Including,  If  appropriate,  but  not  limited 
to  Information  referred  to  In  section  1905 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code;  and 

(3)  to  petition  any  United  States  district 
court  for  assistance  in  requiring  the  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  or  the  production  of  such 
reports,  papers,  documents,  answers,  or  in- 
formation. 

(f)  Enforcement.— ( 1 )  In  the  event  of 
refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  or  order  issued 
pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  of  this  section 
by  the  Council,  the  United  States  district 
court  In  which  venue  Is  proper  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  issue  an  order  to  require  any 
person  to  comply  therewith.  Failure  to  obey 
such  an  order  of  the  court  Is  punishable  by 
such  court  as  a  contempt  of  court. 

(2)  Any  person  who  neglects  or  refuses, 
when  requested  by  the  Council,  to  answer 
completely  and  correctly  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  any  question  or  to  furnish  In- 
formation requested  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year  or 
boh;  and  if  he  willfully  provides  a  false  an- 
swer to  any  such  question,  be  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $50,000  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  three  years  or  both. 
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Sec.  103.  (a)  Rkpokts. — Not  later  than 
January  20  and  July  20  of  each  year,  and  at 
such  more  frequent  times  as  the  Council 
determines  are  appropriate,  the  Council  shall 
transmit  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
a  report  setting  forth — 

(1)  an  enumeration  of  major  product  and 
material  shortages  In  this  country  both  cur- 
rent and  anticipated; 

(2)  estimates  of  the  available  domestic 
and  world  supply  of  such  products  and  mate- 
rials and  an  assessment  of  the  various  factors 
affecting  such  supply,  including  when  ap- 
pr<^rlate,  but  not  limited  to.  the  availability 
of  energy;  the  impact  of  environmental  and 
other  regulatory  controls;  the  effects  of  Im- 
ports and  exports;  the  availability  of  modern, 
efficient  technology  to  produce  such  prod- 
ucts; the  effect  of  labor  and  capital  for  pro- 
duction;  wages;   prices;   and  plant  capacity; 

(3)  estimates  of  domestic  and  world  de- 
mand for  such  products  and  material*  and 
an  assessment  of  the  various  factors  affecting 
such  demand.  Including,  when  appropriate, 
but  not  limited  to,  an  assessment  ot  de- 
mand by  class  of  consumer  and  by  geograph- 
ical region,  the  reasons  for  any  change  In 
demand,  the  elasticity  of  demand,  the  effect 
of  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  on  demand,  and  the  ieffect 
of  imports  and  exports  on  demand; 

(4)  an  enumeration  of  other  major  nniarket 
dysfunctions,  both  current  and  anticipated 
and  an  evaluation  of  the  causes  thereof; 

(5)  an  assessment  of  the  impact  on  the 
economy  of  the  United  States  and  other  na- 
tions of  the  shortages  and  dysfun<kions 
specified;  I 

(6)  an  assessment  of  the  effects  on  na- 
tional security  of  such  shortages  and|  dys- 
functions; 

(7)  a  review  of  the  extent  to  which  poesent 
programs  and  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  contribute  to  the  cause  or 
prevention  of  such  shortages  and  dysfunc- 
tions; 

(8)  a  listing  of  alternative  policy  options 
for  legislative  and  administrative  action  to 
alleviate  or  contain  such  shortages  and|  dys- 
functions:  and 

(D)  an  assessment  of  the  economic,  social, 
and  environmental  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  the  policy  options  specified,  which  may, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Council,  int^lude 
recommendations  as  to  which  of  suclj  op- 
tions are,  in  the  view  of  the  Council,  noet 
desirable. 

(b)  Analyses. — In  addition  to  re^rts 
submitted  under  subsection  (a>  of  thUI  sec- 
tion, the  Council  shall  as  frequently  as  is 
necessary  and  i»«ctlcable,  submit  interim  re- 
ports, recommendations,  and  analyses  tf>  the 
President  and  the  Congress  concerning  any 
of  the  matters  listed  under  subsectloiv  (a). 

DISSEMINATION    OF    INFORMATION 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Oeneral  Availabilstt. — 
Copies  of  any  communication,  document,  re- 
port, or  information  received  or  sent  tapr  any 
member  of  the  Council  shall  be  made  javall- 
able  to  the  public  and  to  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment upon  identifiable  request,  and  ai  rea- 
sonable cost,  unless  such  information!  may 
not  be  publicly  released  under  the  terqis  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(b)   Limitations. — The  Council  or  ar 
fleer  or  employee  of  the  Council  shalf 
disclose  any  information  obtained  unde 
section  which  concerns  or  relates  to  a 
secret  referred  to  In  section  1905  of  tit 
United   States   Code,   except   that   sucli 
formation    may   be   disclosed    in   a   m| 
designed  to  preserve  its  confidentlallty- 

(1)  to  other  Federal  Oovernment  d« 
ments,  agencies,  and  officials  for  officlij 
upon  request; 

(2)  to  committees  of  Congress  having  Ijurls- 
dlctlon  over  the  subject  matter  to  whlcp  the 
Information  relates; 


(3)  to  a  cotirt  In  any  Judicial  proceeding 
under  court  order  formulated  to  preserve 
the  confidentiality  of  such  Information  with- 
out impairing  the  proceedings;  and 

(4)  to  the  public  in  order  to  protect  their 
health  and  safety  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  comment  in  writing  or  for  discus- 
sion in  closed  session  within  fifteen  days 
prior  to  disclosure  by  the  party  to  whom  the 
information  pertains,  but  opportunity  for 
comment  or  discussion  shall  be  given  only 
if  the  Council  determines  the  delay  result- 
ing from  such  notice  and  opportunity  for 
comment  would  not  be  detrimental  to  the 
public  health  and  safety. 

(c)  Exception. — Nothing  contained  In  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  to  require  the  re- 
lease of  any  Information  described  in  sec- 
tion 552(b)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
or  which  Is  otherwise  protected  by  law  from 
disclosure  to  the  public. 

PERSON  N  EI. 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Hiring  of  Personnel. — The 
Council  is  authorized  to  appoint  and  remove 
such  employees  as  it  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  Its  responsibilities  under  this 
Act  and  to  fix  the  compensation  of  such  em- 
ployees In  accordance  with  the  Civil  Service 
and  cIas.slficatlon  laws  of  the  United  States. 
The  maximum  size  of  the  professional  staff 
of  the  Council  shall  be  limited  to  two  hun- 
dred employees. 

(b)  Consultants. — The  Council  is  author- 
ized to  employ  consultants  in  accordance 
with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  and  to  compensate  such  persons  at 
rates  not  in  excess  of  the  maximum  dally 
rate  prescribed  for  GS-18  under  section  5332 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  each  day 
they  are  so  employed  (including  traveltlme) 
and  pay  such  persons  travel  expenses  and 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  at  rates  au- 
thorized by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  In  Government  serv- 
ice employed  Intermittently. 

(c)  Contracts. — In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  the  Council  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  any  developmental  or  opera- 
tional contracts  with  educational  or  research 
organizations. 

AOTHORIZATION  FOR   APPROPRMTIONS 

Sec.  106.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Council  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  and  $12,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1976. 

TITLE   II— OFFICE  OF  DOMESTIC  SUPPLY 
OFFICE  AND  DIRECTOR 

Sec.  201.  There  Is  hereby  established  within 
the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office  an  Office  of 
Domestic  Supply.  The  Office  shall  be  under 
the  direction  of  a  Director  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  removed  by  the  Comptroller, 
except  that  the  Director  may  be  removed  at 
any  time  by  a  Joint  resolution  of  Congress 
for  malfeasance  or  non-feasance  in  office. 

RESPONSIBILITIES   AND  PRIORITIES 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Responsibilities. — The  Direc- 
tor shall  be  responsible  for  analyzing  and 
disseminating  data  regarding  product  and 
material  shortages  and  other  marlcet  dys- 
functions and  for  providing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  with  alternative  policy  op- 
tions with  respect  to  such  shortages  and 
dysfunctions.  Such  responsibilities  shall  be 
carried  out  In  a  manner  which  will  provide 
Independent  assessments  of  data  collected  by 
the  Council  pursuant  to  title  I  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Priorities. — In  carrying  out  his  respon- 
sibilities under  this  Act,  the  Director  shall 
be  subject  to  the  same  priority  requirements 
prescribed  for  the  Council  under  section  101 
(b)  of  thUAct. 


referred  to  In  section  202,  the  Director  shall 
have  direct  and  Independent  access  to  all  in- 
formation collected  by  the  Council  through 
the  information  system  established  under 
section  102  of  title  I  of  this  Act.  In  addition, 
the  Council  shall  Inform  the  Director  of  all 
analyses  of  such  Information  conducted  by 
the  Council  and  furnish  the  results  of  all 
such  analyses  to  the  Director  at  such  times 
and  in  such  form  as  the  Director  may  reason- 
ably request. 

(b)  Additional  Information. — The  Coun- 
cil shall  coordinate  and  cooperate  with  the 
Director  in  the  coUection  by  the  Council  of 
information  under  this  Act.  If,  In  the  view  of 
the  Director,  new  information  In  addition  to 
that  already  collected  through  the  informa- 
tion system  of  the  CouncU  Is  needed  to  effec- 
tively carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  he 
shall  request  the  Council  to  obtain  such  in- 
formation. The  Council  shall  honor  each  such 
request  unless  the  Council  determines  that 
the  Information  referred  to  would  be  dupli- 
cative of  Information  already  In  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Council  and  available  to  the  Di- 
rector. If  the  Director  disputes  such  deter- 
mination by  the  Council,  he  may  petition 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  an  order  requiring  the 
Council  to  obtain  such  information  and  make 
It  available  to  the  Director.  "ITie  Court  shall 
issue  such  order  if  it  finds,  upon  de  novo 
review  of  the  determination  of  the  Council 
relating  thereto,  that  the  Information  re- 
quested by  the  Director  Is  not  duplicative 
of  Information  already  available  to  him. 

ANALYSES    AND   REPORTS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Analyses. — The  Director  shall 
utilize  appropriate  economic  models  and  all 
other  reasonable  means  to  analjrze  Informa- 
tion to  which  he  has  direct  and  Independ- 
ent access  under  section  203  of  this  Act, 
information  made  available  to  him  by  the 
Council  under  such  section,  and  other  In- 
formation in  his  possession  relating  to  prod- 
uct and  material  shortages  and  other  mar- 
ket dysfunctions,  both  current  and  antici- 
pated. As  frequently  as  is  necessary  and  prac- 
ticable, the  Director  shall  submit  reports, 
recommendations,  and  analyses  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  concerning  such 
shortages  and  dysfunctions,  and  Including 
any  of  the  matters  listed  under  section  103 

(a)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Comments  on  Cottncil  Reports. — 
Within  a  reasonable  time,  not  to  exceed 
ninety  days,  following  a  report  by  the  Coun- 
cil submitted  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress pursuant  to  section  103(a)  of  this  Act, 
the  Director  shall  Issue  comprehensive  com- 
ments to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on 
such  report  including,  but  not  limited  to.  as- 
sessments of  each  policy  option  contained 
in  such  report.  The  Director  additionally  la 
authorized  and  encouraged  to  comment  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  on  each  in- 
terim report,  recommendation,  and  analysis 
submitted  by  the  Council  to  the  President 
and   the  Congress  pursuant  to  section   103 

(b)  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Comptroller's  Report. — At  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, the  Comptroller  shall  submit  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  Congress  reviewing  the 
procedures  for  the  collection  of  Information 
established  under  title  I  of  this  Act  and 
evaluating  the  extent  of  cooperation  between 
the  Council  and  the  Director  with  respect  to 
the  collection  of  information  under  this 
Act. 

DISSEMINATION    OF    INFORMATION 

Sec.  205.  The  Director  shall  disseminate 
Information  relating  to  the  exercise  of  his 
responsibilities  under  this  Act  subject  to  the 
conditions  Imposed  on  the  Council  by  sec- 
tion 104  of  thU  Act. 


DATA  COLLECTION 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Access  to  Coitncil's  Informa- 
tion.— In   carrying  out  the  responsibilities     authorized  to  appoint  and  remove  employ- 


PEXSONNEL    and    COMPENSATION 

Sec.  206.   (a)   Personnel. — The  Director  is 
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ees  of  the  Office,  employ  consultants,  and 
enter  into  contracts  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions Imposed  on  the  Council  by  section 
106  of  this  Act. 

(b)  CoMPKNSATioif. — The  Director  of  the 
Office  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  level  in  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
Fay  Bates  (5  UJ3.C.  5314) . 

AUTHORIZATIONS    FOR    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sxc.  207.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  General  Accounting  Office 
tia  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  (5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  (6,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 1976. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 

AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.     ISO 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  following 
Senators  be  added  as  consponsors  of 
amendment  No.  150  to  S.  1835,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  in- 
crease the  maximum  amount  of  Service- 
men's Group  Life  Insurance  to  $20,000, 
to  provide  full-time  coverage  thereimder 
for  certain  members  of  the  Reserves  and 
National  Gusu'd,  to  authorize  the  con- 
version of  such  insurance  to  Veterans' 
Group  Life  Insurance,  and  for  other 
purposes:  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhodp  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore),  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GximN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    ST6 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McCjovzrn)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  amendment  No.  976  to  S.  3044. 

That  amendment,  which  I  will  call  up 
at  an  appropriate  time  in  the  debate, 
replaces  the  system  of  100-percent  Fed- 
eral subsidies  for  major  party  candidates 
in  general  elections  with  a  balanced,  less 
expensive  system  of  partial  public  fi- 
flnancing  under  which  the  general  elec- 
tion subsidy  would  be  limited  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  expenditure  limit. 

Today's  issue  of  the  Washington  Post 
contains  an  editorial  expressing  doubts 
about  pure  public  financing  in  general 
elections.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  reprinted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  26,  1974] 
A  Ket  Time  for  Campaign  Reforms 

One  collision  of  Interests  which  Is  inescapa- 
ble under  a  democratic  system  Is  that  the 
laws  regulating  campaigns  are  passed  by  the 
same  people  who  won  the  last  election.  This 
can  produce  a  certain  opacity  about  reforms. 
For  Instance,  there  Is  ample  evidence  that 
fund-raisers  for  President  Nixon's  re-election 
drive  used  strong-arm  tactics  to  collect  large, 
secret  and — In  some  cases — Ulegal  contribu- 
tions In  1972.  Yet  Mr.  Nixon  waited  untU  this 
month  to  submit  his  own  program  of  re- 
forms, and  then  his  suggestions  were  mostly 
uninspired. 

Or  take  the  case  of  Rep.  Wayne  L.  Hays 


(D-Oblo).  On  the  one  hand,  he  chairs  the 
Democratic  congressional  campaign  commit- 
tee which,  with  Its  Senate  counterpart,  raked 
In  at  least  (600,000  from  Ite  annxial  (500-a- 
plate  dinner  last  week.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  congressman  from  Ohio  runs  the  House 
Administration  Committee,  which  has  Juris- 
diction over  campaign  reforms — and  which  Is 
finaUy  being  convened  today,  after  months 
of  delay,  to  start  considering  the  subject. 

Winning  elections  does  not  always  make 
politicians  so  resistant  to  reforms.  The  Sen- 
ate Is  an  encouraging  case  In  point.  Many 
Senators  can  milk  money  from  contributors 
as  well  as  anybody  else.  In  fact,  according  to 
public  reports  compiled  by  the  Center  for 
Public  Financing  of  Elections,  political  com- 
mittees for  Senators  and  Senate  candidates 
had  (5  million  on  hand  on  February  28,  and 
91  per  cent  of  that  was  for  the  benefit  of 
Incumbents — Including  several  who  are  not 
up  for  re-election  this  year.  Yet  somehow 
most  Senators  have  come  to  realize  that  the 
old  ways  of  raising  and  spending  money  In 
politics  are  so  demeaning,  so  susceptible  of 
abuse,  and  so  mistrusted  by  the  public  that 
basic  reforms  are  Imperative.  Thus  the  Sen- 
ate last  summer  sent  the  House  a  very  solid 
bill  to  curb  private  giving  and  spending  and 
to  strengthen  the  enforcement  of  the  elec- 
tions laws.  And  today  the  Senate  begins  de- 
bate on  a  very  ambitious  bill  to  extend  public 
financing  to  all  federal  primary  and  general- 
election  campaigns. 

If  the  goal  of  reforms  Is  to  make  federal 
campaigns  more  open  In  every  respect — 
above-board,  broadly  based  and  genuinely 
competitive — then  some  degree  of  public  fi- 
nancing Is  an  Important  complement  to  limi- 
tations on  private  funds.  Outlawing  large 
private  contributions  will  reduce,  or  at  least 
make  more  perUous,  the  domination  of  the 
political  marketplace  by  well-heeled  individ- 
uals and  special  Interests.  Public  financing, 
direct  or  Indirect,  will  broaden  public  partici- 
pation In  campaigns  and  enable  challengers 
to  combat  the  large  advantages  which  in- 
cumbents now  enjoy.  That  principle  lies  be- 
hind the  existing  dollar  check-off  and  pro- 
visions for  tax  credits  or  deductions  for 
small  private  contributions.  It  is  an  approach 
worth  expanding  In  a  sensible  and  incre- 
mental way. 

The  problem  with  the  latest  Senate  bill  Is 
that  It  tries  to  do  too  much,  too  soon,  and 
goes  beyond  what  Is  either  feasible  or  work- 
able. For  one  thing,  the  bill  provides  for 
full  public  financing  of  congressional  general- 
election  campaigns,  and  that  Is  clearly  In- 
digestible In  the  House  this  year,  since  the 
House  leadership  even  chokes  on  the  more 
moderate  matchlng-grant  approach  embodied 
In  the  Anderson-Udall  bill.  The  more  serious 
defects  in  the  Senate  bill  Involve  the  In- 
clusion of  primaries.  No  aspect  of  the  federal 
elections  process  Is  more  motley  and  capri- 
cious than  the  present  steeplechase  of  presi- 
dential primaries.  Injecting  even  partial  pub- 
lic funding  into  this  process,  without  ra- 
tionalizing It  in  any  other  way,  makes  little 
sense.  As  for  congressional  primaries,  they  are 
so  varied  In  size,  cost  and  significance  among 
the  states  that  no  single  system  of  public 
support  seems  Justifiable  without  much  more 
careful  thought. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  pending  Senate 
bUl  Is  frivolous.  It  makes  useful  Improve- 
ments Ln  the  existing  check-off  plan  for  pub- 
lic funding  of  presidential  general-election 
drives.  Moreover,  Senate  passage  of  any  kind 
of  public  financing  for  congressional  general 
elections,  such  as  a  matching  plan,  would 
make  It  harder  for  the  House  to  duck  con- 
sideration of  that  matter  entirely.  Finally,  the 
new  Senate  bill  reemphaslzes  that  body's 
commitment  to  the  other  crucial  aspects  of 
reform:  strict  limits  on  private  contributions, 
and  strong  Independent  enforcement. 

Whatever  the  Senate  ultimately  decides  to 
do  this  time  around,  the  real  battle  Is  com- 


ing In  the  House.  One  key  issue  there  will 
be  the  celUng  on  spending  In  House  cam- 
paigns; Rep.  Hays  has  recently  been  talking 
in  terms  of  (60,000,  an  amount  low  enough 
to  make  challenges  to  most  incumbents  very 
difficult.  The  hardest  fight,  however,  may 
come  on  the  question  of  enforcement,  for 
Rep.  Hays  and  others  have  fiercely  resisted 
the  creation  of  a  non-partisan  elections  com- 
mission with  Independent  enforcement  au- 
thority. But  to  leave  enforcement  In  the  Jus- 
tice Department  would  be  to  render  aU  re- 
forms stispect  at  best,  and  Ineffective  at 
worst.  Unfortunately,  the  House  Democratic 
leadership  has  so  far  seemed  incUned  to  let 
Rep.  Hays  toy  with  the  issue  as  he  likes.  This 
lackadaisical  approach  by  Speaker  Carl  Al- 
bert and  his  team  can  only  reinforce  public 
cynicism  about  the  prospects  for  meaning- 
ful reform. 

amendment   no.    1013 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 

1013,  to  the  bill  (S.  3044)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971 
to  provide  for  public  financing  of  pri- 
mary and  general  election  campaigns  for 
Federal  elective  office,  and  to  amend  cer- 
tain other  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
the  financing  and  conduct  of  such  cam- 
paigns. 

amendment   no.    1014 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 

1014,  to  Senate  bill  3044,  supra. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON 
NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 
April  2,  1974,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room  2228, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
following  nominations: 

Joseph  W.  Morris,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Oklahoma,  vice  Edwin  Langley.  deceased. 

Murray  M.  Schwartz,  of  Delaware,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  District  of  Dela- 
ware, vice  Caleb  M.  Wright,  retired. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place,  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 

Tlie  subcommittee  consists  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska',  and  mj-self  as  chairman. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARING  ON 
GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  RATES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  wish  to  announce  that  I  will  chair  a 
hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Economics  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  to  examine  the  reasons  for 
the  sharp  increases  occurring  in  gas  and 
electric  rates.  The  hearing  will  take 
place  on  Thursday,  March  28,  beginning 
at  10  ajn.  in  room  4200  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  OflSce  Building — the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  hearing  room. 

Up  through  1969,  gas  and  electric  rates 
had  been  remarkedly  stable  for  many 
years.  Then  a  rising  trend  set  in,  and  the 
present  energy  crisis  has  turned  that 
trend  into  a  torrent.  The  worst  may  be 
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yet  to  come,  if  prices  of  coal  and  nfttural 
gas  rise  toward  the  present  prices  of  oil, 
and  If  the  utilities  fail  to  get  a  bett«(r  grip 
on  their  nonfuel  costs. 

Now  utilities  are  even  applyl 
rate  increases  to  compensate  thi 
revenue  lost  because  of  energy  co: 

tion  by  consimiers.  I  think  this  ^ 

rageous,  and  granting  such  incjreases 
would  be  a  dangerous  precedent  Hor  the 
future.  The  Library  of  Congress  has  com- 
piled a  study  for  me  of  the.se  particular 
rate  requests,  and  I  will  release  the  study 
at  the  hearing. 

The  hearing  witnesses  will  include: 

John  Nassikas,  Chairman,  Fiideral 
Power  Commission ; 

Charles  Cicchetti,  professor  of  econom- 
ics. University  of  Wisconsin,  a<icom- 
panled  by  Edward  Berlin,  general  (!oun- 
sel,  Consumer  Federation  of  Am((rica; 
and 

Alan  Roth,  Commissioner-desifnate, 
New  York  Public  Service  Commission 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARING^  BY 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  H.R.  12109.  RELATING 
TO     ADVISORY     NEIGHBORl4x)D 

COUNCILS  j 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  will  hold  a  public  hearl4g  on 
HJl.  12109,  a  bill  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Self -Government  and  Gov- 
ernmental Reorganization  Act  to  clarify 
the  provision  relating  to  the  referendum 
on  the  issue  of  the  advisory  neighboiftiood 
councils,  on  Tuesday.  April  2.  at  [9:30 
a.m.  in  room  6226,  Dirksen  Senate  QfBce 
Building.  Persons  wishing  to  present 
testimony  at  this  hearing  should  cojitact 
Mr.  Andrew  Manatos,  associate  staff  di- 
rector of  the  District  Committee,  by  the 
close  of  business  on  Monday,  April  1, 1974. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARING 
TRANSPORTATION  AND  THE  EL- 
DERLY: PROBLEMS  AND  PROG- 
RESS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  I  would  like  to  announce  that  the 
committee  will  hold  a  hearing  on  "Trans- 
portation and  the  Elderly:  Problems  and 
Progress,"  April  9,  1974,  beginning  at  10 
a.m.  in  room  6202,  Dirksen  Senate  OflSce 
Building. 

This  hearing  is  a  continuation  of  the 
inquiry  conducted  by  Senator  Chiles  in 
February  on  behalf  of  the  committee. 
During  the  earlier  hearing,  a  niunber  of 
Important  questions  concerning  the  im- 
pact of  the  energy  crisis  and  how  It  is 
affecting  older  Americans  were  raised. 
We  will  have  testimony  from  the  admin- 
istration on  how  they  are  responding  to 
the  needs  of  the  elderly  during  this  peri- 
od of  shortages  and  rising  costs.  "Hiere 
are  also  a  number  of  questions  about  ad- 
ministration policies  in  reference  to 
mobility  problems  of  older  Americans. 


ADDITIONAL   STATEMENTS 


MR.  JOHNSON  AND  MR.  HEAR6T 
BACK   MR.    ERVIN 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  two  dis- 
tinguished observers  have  commented  re- 


cently upon  the  wisdom  of  our  learned 
colleague  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Er- 
vin). 

Mr.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  of 
California,  has  taken  note  In  his  editorial 
that  the  Senator's  remains  concerning 
impeachment  generally  were  not  printed 
by  the  Nation's  newspapers  or  broadcast 
by  the  Nation's  radio  and  television  net- 
works, although  he  cited  the  several  ex- 
ceptions. 

Mr.  Harold  M.  Johnson,  a  Wyoming  at- 
torney, in  his  letter  of  March  20  to  Con- 
gressman RoDiNo,  of  New  Jersey,  noted 
that: 

There  la  no  more  respected  authority  on 
constitutional  law  than  Senator  Sam  Ebvin, 
and  he  has  always  held  and  undoubtedly  will 
continue  to  hold  that  the  President  can  only 
be  Impeached  for  an  indictable  offense. 

Mr.  President,  the  information  in  Mr. 
Hearst's  editorial  and  in  Mr.  Johnson's 
letter  is  pertinent  to  a  major  issue  in  this 
Nation  today,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  the  editorial  and  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  piinted 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Harold  M.  Johnson. 

Atto«net-at-Law, 
Raiclins,  Wyo.,  March  20, 1974. 
Hon.  Pfteb  W.  Rodino.  J«.. 
Chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Rodino:  I  request  that  this 
letter  be  flled  as  part  of  the  records  of  your 
committee  for  the  Impeachment  of  the 
President,  not  that  it  will  even  be  read  or 
considered,  or  scoffed  but  that  maybe  some 
Historian  someday  may  see  what  the  whole 
affair    looks   like   from   way   out   here. 

The  grounds  for  im|>eachment  adopted  by 
your  committee  Is  the  American  equivalent 
of  the  storming  of  the  Bastille. 

The  Constitution  spells  out  the  grounds 
by  the  use  of  technical  words.  Your  commit- 
tee has  gone  far  Ijeyond  this  and  Included 
political  grounds  and  moral  differences.  In 
doing  this  you  violate  two  cardinal  rules  of 
construction:  first,  that  technical  words  are 
given  their  usual  and  primary  meanings; 
second,  that  a  solemn  Instrument  embody- 
ing the  final  intentions  and  agreements  of 
the  parties  must  be  Interpreted  according  to 
the  legal  Import  of  the  terms. 

There  is  no  more  respected  authority  on 
constitutional  law  than  Senator  Sam  Ervin. 
and  he  has  always  held  and  undoubtedly  will 
continue  to  hold  that  the  President  can  only 
be  Impeached  for  an  indictable  offense.  It  is 
Inconceivable  that  the  Senate  would  not  sup- 
port his  views.  How,  then  does  your  com- 
mittee come  up  with  a  position  at  the  op- 
posite end  of  the  legal  spectrum  from  Senator 
ErvIn? 

Well  at  first  the  only  mention  of  Impeach- 
ment came  from  the  news  media  and  a  hand- 
ful of  radical  reds  in  the  House.  Next,  there 
were  statements  by  a  radical  group  of  lawyers 
in  New  York.  Once  the  idea  that  impeach- 
ment could  b«  based  upon  conduct  beyond 
the  clear  limitations  of  the  Constitution  bad 
been  given  currency  by  this  group  the  news 
media  had  what  it  wanted  and  It  repeated 
It  over  and  over  again  all  over  "Snobovia"  In 
continuous  repetition  without  contradiction 
until  It  began  to  take  on  the  semblance  of 
truth.  ("Snobovia"  is  that  area  of  the  coun- 
try between  the  Potomac  and  Canada  on  the 
coast,  and  the  Appalachians  on  the  West). 
All  this  time  you  waited  for  the  news  .-nedla 
to  twist  and  sell,  twist  and  sell  untu  you 
could  bring  In  a  liberal  enough  council  for 
the  minority  to  agree  with  the  majority  coun- 
cil and  the  ax  was  formed. 

What  you  have  done  Is  to  mold  your  com- 
mittee into  a  political  hatchet  man  for  the 
news  media.  You  have  abdicated  your  right 


to  govern  to  news  commentators,  it  is  they 
who  are  running  the  country,  it  is  they  who 
have  set  the  stage,  it  is  they  who  have  defined 
the  terms,  prescribed  the  mores  and  fixed 
the  penalties.  Your  footnote  In  history.  Sir, 
will  be  that  "they  (the  media)  made  you  an 
offer  you  couldnt  afford  to  refuse." 

You  are  embarked  on  a  course  that  could 
destroy  the  legitimacy  of  this  country's  gov- 
ernment and  In  turn  its  legal  system.  A 
treachery  intentional  or  otherwise  much 
worse  than  Benedict  Arnold  because  once 
the  legitimacy  of  power  is  destroyed,  revolu- 
tion and  anarchy  are  not  far  behind. 

I  would  recommend  that  you,  and  every 
member  of  your  staff  and  committee  read 
very  carefully.  "The  Principles  of  Power"  by 
Perrero.  as  I  think  you  would  be  changed 
men.  Permit  me  to  offer  a  few  quotations 
from  this  monumental  book  for  your 
consideration. 

"Of  all  human  inequalities  none  is  as  im- 
portant in  its  effects  or  has  greater  need  of 
logical  Justification  than  that  esUbllshed  by 
power.  Except  for  certain  rare  enough  in- 
dividuals, one  man  is  as  good  as  another;  why 
then  do  some  men  have  the  right  to  com- 
mand  and  others  the  duty  to  obey?  The  an- 
swer to  this  lies  in  the  principles  of  legiti- 
macy." Page  22. 

"The  right  to  govern  can  only  be  Justified 
by  superiority."  Page  23. 

"Every  principle  of  legitimacy  establishes 
a  certain  number  of  rules  for  the  acquisition 
and  the  exercise  of  power;  the  implied  con- 
tract bears  on  these  rules  and  on  the  recip- 
rocal agreement  that  as  long  as  the  power 
is  acquired  and  exercised  by  these  who  govern 
according  to  the  rules,  the  subjects  will 
ot>ey  it." 

"There,  now.  Is  the  explanation  for  the  aw- 
ful fear  of  dlcUtors.  It  is  the  fear  inherent 
in  government,  the  primordial  fear  of  revolt 
on  the  part  of  its  subjects,  which  rises  to  the 
surface  as  soon  as  the  government  violates 
the  principle  of  legitimacy  that  up  till  then 
has  Justified  it.  We  have  seen  that  principles 
of  legitimacy  are  only  defenses  against  the 
active  and  passive  fear  of  the  government- 
man's  greatest  dread  after  the  sanguinary 
and  cruel  divinities  that  his  imagination  con- 
jures up.  Men  struggled  so  hard  to  invent 
these  principles  and  to  put  them  into  prac- 
tice as  they  progressed  and  became  more 
civilized  because  it  became  more  and  more 
repugnant  to  them  to  be  tormented  by  gov- 
ernments that  were  afraid  of  them  as  well  as 
to  obey  frightful  deities  who  ordered  them 
to  throw  their  children  Into  the  fire.  But,  if 
by  some  chance  the  principle  of  legitimacy 
meant  to  eliminate  fear  is  no  longer  re- 
spected, then  primordial  fear,  the  fear  Inher- 
ent In  the  nature  of  government,  the  fear  of 
ever-possible  and  Imminent  revolt  by  the 
subjects,  breaks  out  anew,  with  the  violence 
of  a  sudden  reversion  to  barbarism.  No  other 
phenomenon  is  so  extraordinary  and  yet  so 
simple,  so  easy  and  yet  so  difficult  to  under- 
stand." Pages  42-43. 

"These  answers  seemed  pertinent  and  In- 
controvertible because  they  recognized  the 
sole  Justification  of  the  right  to  govern, 
which  within  its  limits  Is  clear  and  precise, 
comprehensible,  and  capable  of  guiding  peo- 
ple instead  of  bewildering  them."  Page  136. 
"But  there  a  difficulty  that  we  have  al- 
ready touched  upon  rises  up  once  more,  this 
time  redoubled.  That  legitimacy  of  govern- 
ment depends  on  the  respect  for  these  rules 
and  principles,  that  It  is  the  sovereign  rem- 
edy against  fear,  the  foundation  of  universal 
order,  and  the  source  of  the  City's  happiness. 
Is  a  fact  that  can  be  verified  both  In  the  past 
and  in  the  present."  Page  137. 

"What  is  a  legitimate  government?  We 
have  seen  that  It  Is  a  government  In  which 
the  power  is  established  and  exercised  ac- 
cording to  rules  long  predetermined,  recog- 
nized and  accepted  by  everyone,  interpreted 
and  applied  without  vacillation  or  hesitancy 
but  with  unanimous  agreement,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
laws,  re-enforced  by  traditions."  Page  187. 
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•The  revdutlona  that  have  destroyed  le- 
jtal  systema  have  always  had  one  never-fall- 
Uig  effect:  they  have  all  given  rise  to  an  ac- 
cess of  fear.  That  Is  an  almost  astronoml- 
caUy  perfect  law:  as  soon  as  the  legal  system 
of  a  society  is  destroyed,  even  if  the  destruc- 
tion is  Justified  by  the  vices  and  weaknesses 
of  the  system,  panic  sweeps  over  everyone. 
The  first  to  be  affected  as  the  destroyers;  the 
panic  originates  In  them  and  from  them 
spreads  to  all."  Page  286. 

"The  Russian  Revolution  is  neither  the 
unprecedented  marvel  that  sends  its  admirers 
into  transports  of  delight  nor  the  unprece- 
dented monstrosity  that  terrifies  its  adver- 
saries; It  Is  a  new  performance,  in  a  slower 
tempo,  on  a  larger  stage,  and  in  modern  dress, 
of  the  drama  of  the  French  Revolution." 
Page  303-304. 

"The  task  is  a  hard  one,  but  without  it 
there  is  no  hope  of  salvation.  What  Is  neces- 
sary so  that  the  elite  of  mankind  may  suc- 
ceed in  accomplishing  it?  Two  things,  com- 
plementary to  each  other,  are  needed:  that 
those  who  will  have  the  fearful  task  of  rul- 
ing according  to  the  formula  know  that  they 
must  make  xmtlrlng  efforts  to  minimize  as 
far  as  possible  the  faults  and  disadvantages 
of  the  formula,  and  that,  in  view  of  these  ef- 
forts, all  classes  realize  that  they  have  the 
duty  to  tolerate  the  inevitable  faults  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  government  to  the  extreme 
limits  of  human  patience  before  destroying 
the  system  and.  in  pursuit  of  the  myth  of  a 
nonexistent  perfection,  delivering  themselves 
into  the  bands  of  a  revolutionary  govern- 
ment. Above  all  both  government  and  sub- 
jects must  realize  that,  principles  of  legiti- 
macy being  human,  limited,  and  conven- 
tional, they  must  be  applied  in  loyalty  and 
good  faith  for  what  they  are,  and  not  with 
deception  In  the  Intent  to  use  them  as  in- 
struments of  domination  and  obtain  results 
contrary  to  their  nature."  Page  316. 

"The  'immortal'  principles,  the  Declaration 
of  the  Rights  of  Man,  become  a  scourge  if  the 
government  makes  use  of  them  as  a  pre- 
text to  increase  the  burdens  and  taxes  of  the 
subjects,  or  If  the  latter  take  advantage  of 
them  to  substitute  the  right  to  disobey  for 
the  duty  to  obey.  In  many  countries.  In 
France,  in  Italy,  In  Germany,  during  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  the 
principles  of  the  French  Revolution  have  un- 
dergone that  heinous  falsification,  for  rea- 
sons and  under  circumstances  that  varied.  It 
Is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  great  catastrophe 
that  is  now  upon  us,  but  the  principles  them- 
selves are  innocent.  It  is  the  fault  of  those 
who  applied  them  badly,  with  evil  intentions, 
and  more  often  than  not,  with  their  hearts 
fiill  of  hatred  and  fear."  Page  317. 

History  Is  replete  with  examples  of  gov- 
ernments that  have  fallen  becavise  they  have 
lost  their  legitimacy. 

In  a  democracy  legitimacy  starts  to 
crumble  when  the  legal  system  starts  to  fall 
apart  and  that  occurs  when  those  In  control 
of  government  "fall  to  exercise  their  legal 
powers  according  to  rules  long  prede- 
termined, recognized  and  accepted  by  every- 
one, with  unanimous  agreement  in  accord- 
ance with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  laws. 

So  long  as  the  House  and  Senate  have  not 
agreed  upon  the  central  element  of  impeach- 
ment there  is  no  way  that  the  majority  and 
minority  can  have  confidence  In  your  pro- 
ceedings. Not  even  you  can  say  that  you  re- 
spect the  laws  you  have  sworn  to  uphold 
until  there  Is  complete  agreement  within 
Congress  as  a  whole. 

What  your  committee  has  done  is  to 
level  charges  of  Impeachable  offenses  from 
time  to  time  none  of  them  as  yet  Indict- 
able but  you  have  said  they  need  not  be  In- 
dictable although  Senator  Ervin  says  they 
must,  but  the  news  media  repeats  your  thesis 
over  and  over  again  until  Senator  Ervln's 
voice  of  wisdom  Is  drowned  out  and  you  pro- 
ceed then  when  the  media  has  destroyed  or 
Intimidated  all  opposition. 


This,  I  understand.  Is  exactly  the  way  that 
Stalin  purged  trials  were  acoMnpllshed  In 
Russia,  there,  however,  the  media  was  the 
servant  of  the  dictator,  here  It  Is  the  news 
media  that  Is  dictaUng  to  the  liberals,  and 
radicals.  It  might  be  more  accurate  to  say  Its 
a  colossal  conspiracy  between  the  two  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  the  President  who  has 
dared  criticize  the  "press". 

Freedom  of  expression  is  a  big  element  of 
liberty  but  those  in  power  In  our  government 
must  not  allow  themselves  to  be  moved  into 
Irrational  action  by  the  euphoria  of  unani- 
mous praise  and  propaganda. 

You  have  announced  your  goals  and  your 
gtUdelines,  it  Is  you  who  have  undertaken 
to  destroy  the  legitimacy  of  o\ir  government 
by  destruction  of  the  legal  system.  StabUity 
in  government  as  we  knew  it  Is  fading  fast 
away.  The  rule  of  law  is  gone,  the  age  of  the 
mob  is  here. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Harold  M.  Johnson. 

Angles  in  the  News 
(By  WUliam  Randolph  Hearst  Jr.) 

New  York. — There  were  two  unconnected, 
non-headlined  stories  this  week  which  struck 
me  as  commentable  (if  that's  a  word)  here 
today.  One  Involves  that  now  well-known 
Washington  character  Sen.  Sam  Ervin.  while 
the  other  concerns  the  faceless  masters  of 
Marxism  In  the  Kremlin  who  are  supposed 
to  be  cooperating  with  us  in  the  spirit  of 
d6tente. 

Both  stories  are  noteworthy  for  what  they 
reveal.  "Dut  the  first  one  has  the  added  attrac- 
tion of  being  something  of  a  mystery  story. 
It  started,  for  me,  when  I  was  looking 
through  a  copy  of  the  New  York  Dally  News 
of  last  Tuesday.  There,  on  page  6,  was  a  pic- 
ture of  Big  Sam  and  another  man.  The 
caption  below  it  said: 

"Sen.  Sam  Ervin  Jr.  and  Sen.  Howard  M. 
Metzenbautn  leave  Severance  Hall,  Cleveland, 
on  Sunday  after  speech  by  Ervin.  Ervin  said 
the  Watergate  investigation  did  not  Indicate 
to  him  that  President  Nixon  had  conunitted 
an  Impeachable  offense." 

To  me  that  was  pretty  startling  news.  Big 
Sam,  after  all.  Is  the  Bible-quoting  sage  from 
North  Carolina  who  presided  over  the  Senate 
Watergate  hearings  and  delighted  anti- 
Nlxonites  with  his  pointed  sermonettes  on 
the  evils  of  sin  and  power  in  high  places. 
And  here  he  was  declaring  In  summation 
that  Impeachment  Is  unwarranted. 

Real  front  page  stuff,  right? 

A  real  break  for  the  President  In  his 
desperate  battle  against  political  enemies 
determined  to  topple  him,  right? 

Certainly  as  important  as  the  headline 
stories  when  Rep.  Wilbur  Mills  predicted 
that  Mr.  Nixon  would  be  forced  to  resign 
over  undisclosed  tax  trouble,  right? 

Wrong,  almost  a  thousand  per  cent  wrong. 
No  New  York  newspaper  carried  the  Ervin 
bombshell  on  the  front  page.  A  careful 
search  of  editions  for  several  days,  In  fact, 
disclosed  no  stories  at  all  in  any  oilier  New 
York  paper — unless  they  had  i^)een  burled 
some  place  in  want-ad  size  and  thxis  defied 
detection. 

To  a  life-long  newspaperman,  the  absence 
of  attention  to  the  Ervin  declaration  was  all 
but  incredible.  A  check  with  United  Press 
International  and  the  Associated  Press 
showed  both  had  covered  the  extemporaneous 
speech.  Here,  for  the  record,  is  the  UPI  night 
lead  on  the  story,  sent  on  Monday.  March  11 : 

"Cleveland — (UPI) — No  evidence  was  pro- 
duced in  the  Senate  Watergate  hearings  to 
support  Impeachment  of  President  Nixon, 
Watergate  Committee  Chairman  Sen.  Sam 
Ervin,  D-N.C,  said  Sunday. 

"  'I  think  this  is  one  section  of  the  Con- 
stitution on  which  Dick  Nixon  and  I  agree,' 
he  said." 

So  the  mystery  of  the  all-lost-story  re- 
mains. You  can't  charge  that  there  was  any 
kind  of  deliberate  plot  to  kUl  it.  It  COULX) 


have  been  lost  in  the  shulBe,  as  many  ex- 
temporaneous Simday  night  speeches  are. 
Remember  that  the  picture  In  the  DaUy 
News  didn't  appear  until  Tuesday. 

On  the  other  hand  It  certainly  Is  no  se- 
cret that  many  members  of  the  press  and 
electronic  media.  Including  editors,  have  it 
in  for  Dick  Nixon.  He  Is  quite  right  In  charg- 
ing that  their  hostility  has  produced  a  wide- 
spread overplaying  of  anything  unfavorable 
to  him,  and  vice  versa. 

You  will  have  to  draw  your  own  con- 
clusions as  to  what  happened  to  the  Ervin 
story  and  why  it  was  so  generally  Ignored. 

I  have  done  so — and  on  the  evidence  be- 
fore me  mvist  cast  my  vote  for  impeachment 
of  the  nev.s  media. 

The  other  story  which  got  my  goat  this 
week  told  how  the  Soviet  Union,  In  Arabic 
broadcasts  throughout  the  Middle  East,  was 
hammering  away  at  one  central  theme— do 
not  give  in  to  American  pressure  to  lift  the 
oil  embargo.  The  broadcast  barrage,  of  course, 
was  intended  to  influence  the  Arab  leaders 
who  were  then  meeting  to  consider  ending 
the  oil  cut-off. 

As  monitored  in  London,  according  to  the 
UPI,  one  such  broadcast  typically  under- 
scored the  fact  that  the  embargo  was  im- 
posed primarily  to  force  Israeli  withdrawal 
from  Arab  lands.  It  continued : 

"If  today  some  Arab  leaders  are  ready  to 
surrender  In  the  face  of  American  imperialist 
pressure  and  lift  the  ban  on  oil  before  those 
demands  are  fulfilled,  they  are  challenging 
the  whole  Arab  world  and  the  progressive 
forces  of  the  whole  world,  which  insist  on 
the  continued  use  of  the  oil  weapon." 

How's  that  as  a  sample  of  Communist- 
type  detente  in  action — this  free  swing  at 
the  United  States  and  all  its  allies? 


PRAISE  FOR  GEN.  GEORGE  S. 
BROWN,  AIR  FORCE  CHIEF  OP 
STAFF 

Mr.  PR03CMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
years  I  have  been  asking  "who  will  stand 
up  for  the  U.S.  Military  Establishment." 
Every  year  the  only  time  we  hear  is  how 
strong  and  menacing  the  Soviet  Union 
has  become.  We  are  told  that  the  Soviet 
fleet  is  driving  us  out  of  the  oceans  of 
the  world;  that  Soviet  land  forces  in 
Europe  are  increasing  in  size  and  fire- 
power and  posing  a  direct  threat  to  U.S. 
forces  stationed  there;  that  new  Soviet 
long-range  bombers  are  being  built  and 
that  their  ICBM  program  is  without  par- 
£dlel  in  the  history  of  warfare. 

It  is  no  mistake  that  this  comes  at 
budget  time.  No  one  has  a  good  word 
for  how  strong  this  coimtry  Is.  No  one 
speaks  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  poten- 
tial adversaries.  The  only  word  is  gloom 
and  doom. 

That  is,  until  now.  Now  the  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff  has  put  some  of  these  dire 
predictions  into  the  proper  context.  For 
the  first  time  in  recent  memory  a  high 
ranking  military  officer  has  seen  fit  to 
talk  about  the  strengths  of  this  country 
and  the  weaknesses  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  are  now  able  to  view  the  strategic 
relationship  in  a  balanced  perspective. 

General  Brown  is  willing  to  say  what 
we  have  known  but  have  not  been  able 
to  coax  out  of  former  Chiefs  of  Staff — 
that  the  U.S.  Air  Force  is  a  strong,  over- 
whelmingly powerful  force  without  equal 
in  all  the  world. 

It  is  more  experienced.  Our  tactical 
forces  are  more  proficient.  We  are  offen- 
sively minded.  A  substantial  number  of 
U.S.  planes  could  penetrate  Soviet  air- 
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space.  The  Mlnuteman  system  remains 
\iable.  Soviet  accuracy  lags  behind  the 
United  States  and  this  gap  will  Hot  be 
easy  to  redress.  MIRVlng  Soviet^  land 
based  missiles  will  not  degrade  out  Mln- 
uteman fleet  without  a  dramatic  im- 
provement in  accuracy.  The  UiS.SJl. 
does  not  have  an  aerial  refueling  tanker 
force  so  necessary  for  an  Intesconti- 
nental  bomber  strike.  , 

General  Brown  tempers  these  oljserva- 
tions  by  citing  the  need  for  new  weapons 
by  the  United  States.  But  his  analysis  of 
the  relative  balance  of  forces  is  th 
ful  and  reasonable. 

It  is  about  time  we  stopped 
our  Military  Establishment  In' 
ground  for  budgetary  reasons.  I  a: 
that  the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  h 
fit  to  talk  about  the  military  s 
of  this  country  and  I  applaud  his  ^fiorts 
Obviously  there  will  be  dlfif erenceal  of  in- 
terpretation between  Congress  and  the 
Air  Force  at  times  but  General  B 
to  be  commended  for  laying  out  t 
in  a  manner  that  does  not  contrib 
fear  psychosis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimo 
aent  that  the  interview  with  the  Ai 
Chief  of  Staff  conducted  by  Michai 
l«r  of  the  Washington  Post  be 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
view  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
Record,  as  follows: 
U.S.  An  Force  Is  "Stroncek"  Than 
Chief  Claims 
(By  Michael  Getler) 

Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  George  S. 
aays  that  the  service  he  heads  "ovei 
stronger  .  .  .  more  proficient  and  profei 
force"  than  the  Soviet  air  arm  and  thai  com- 
iMit-ezperlenced  leadership  Is  a  big  faa  >or. 

The  four-star  general's  enthusiasm  iDr  the 
capabilities  of  his  service  comes  at  i\  time 
when  miUtSLry  leaders  In  other  brancha,  par- 
ticularly the  Navy,  are  painting  grlo  com 
parlsons  between  U.S.  forces  and  their  Soviet 
eonnterparts. 

During    a    wide-ranging    Interview 
Pentagon   office,   the   Air   Force's   top 
focused  on  measures  other  than  hardware  as 
a  way  to  equate  rival  forces. 

Without  getting  Into  the  pros  and  ions  of 
Vietnam,  the  general  simply  pointed  o  t  that 
"that  war  lasted  a  helluva  long  tlme.| 

One  result,  he  says,  is  that  "we  domt  have 
anyone  in  any  echelon  of  command  1  \  a  re- 
sponsible position  who  isn't  combat '  sxper- 
tenced.  That  means  a  lot  in  terms  o]  being 
used  to  the  equipment,  the  tactics  afnd  the 
people.  They've  all  been  exposed  to  g^pflre." 

The  Soviet  Union  has  stayed  out  of  4  ombat 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

All  things  considered,  the  general  (tated. 
"our  tactical  forces  are  far  more  prOBclent 
than  those  of  the  Soviet  Union."  In  c<ntrast 
to  what  Brown  sees  as  a  Soviet  flghtar  force 
oriented  to  defense,  he  said  "our  tkctloal 
forces  are  trained  and  equipped  to  wprk  of- 
fensively" in  carrying  the  battle  to  pin  en 
emy. 

The  general's  assessment  of  U.S.  A 
superiority  extends  into  the  airlift  a: 
ber  fields  as  well. 

The  Soviets,  as  is  well  known,  " 
bomber  force  comparable"  to  the  la: 
plane  U.S.  fleet  of  long-range  B-52 
111  strategic  bombers. 

The  Russians  do,  however,  have  a  ve 
bomber    defense    network    of    anti-i 
guns,  missiles  and  fighters.  But,  und 
tlonlng.  Brown  acknowledged  that  U 
mates  indicate  that  70  to  80  per  centi  of  the 
American    planee — assuming    they    afe    not 
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destroyed  on  the  ground  tn  a  surprise  at- 
tack— could  either  get  through  or  go  around 
those  defenses,  attacking  from  various 
points  around  the  huge  Soviet  land  mass. 

In  fact.  Brown — a  former  bomber  pilot — 
said  bis  intuition  tells  him  that  the  real 
penetration  figures  would  probably  be  even 
higher  than  those  worked  out  in  war  ganoe 
studies. 

"It's  not  like  the  10  ojn.  and  2  p.m.  attack 
every  day  against  North  Vietnam,"  he  said. 
In  a  one  or  two-raid  strategic  attack,  he  said, 
"the  defense  is  Just  never  ready." 

As  for  airlift,  the  general  said  "There  U 
Just  no  question  we  have  a  far  greater  capa- 
bUlty.  not  only  in  jierformanoe  of  equipment 
but  in  flexibility.  We  know  how  they  (the 
Soviets)  operate." 

'When  it  comes  to  the  critical  comparison 
of  opposing  long-range  missUe  forces — an 
area  where  the  Soviet  Union  has  both  a  larger 
number  of  missiles  and  weapons  with  greater 
weight-lifting  power — Brown  reflects  some  of 
ihe  concern  being  expressed  in  the  Pentagon. 

But  even  hero  the  Air  Force  chief  con- 
tended that  it  is  far  from  certain  that  new 
Soviet  missiles  now  being  tested  will  be  ac- 
ciirate  enough  any  time  soon  to  seriously 
threaten  to  knock  out  the  1.064  VS.  land- 
ba.sed  Mlnuteman  and  Titan  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  burled  In  concrete-and-steel 
silos. 

The  Air  Force,  of  course,  has  a  vested 
Interest  In  preserving  its  traditional  role  as 
part  of  the  U.S.  nuclear-tipped  missile  de- 
terrent, along  with  the  Navy's  mlsslle-flrlng 
submarines. 

But  Brown  feels  that  fears  being  publicly 
expressed  in  some  quarters  that  Minutenoan 
win  soon  become  vulnerable  to  attack  are 
overstated. 

After  it  was  announced  last  summer  that 
the  Soviet  Union  was  flight-testing  the  mul- 
tiple, independently  guided  warheads  for 
their  new  missiles.  Brown  said,  "There  was 
a  lot  of  handwriting  that  Mlnirteman  was 
dead.  Well,  that's  not  so.  We  know  a  lot 
about  targeting  and  laying  out  attack  plans 
and  we  don't  know  how  to  take  out  the 
Mlnuteman  force  with  a  rocket  attack.  We 
can  get  some,  but  not  all  of  them." 

To  the  extent  that  there  is  concern,  the 
general  said,  "It  is  not  for  today,  and  not 
for  the  time  when  we  see  deployed  those 
things  which  we  see  in  test  today.  In  other 
words,"  he  continued,  "MIRVlng  alone  won't 
do  it.  Accuracy  is  the  other  key  element 
and  we  haven't  seen  evidence  of  accuracy 
Improvement  In  their  work  which  'we  would 
expect  to  see." 

Thus,  while  the  new  Soviet  missiles  being 
tested  do  carry  multiple  warheads  and  carry 
a  bigger  atomic  punch  than  U.S.  weapons. 
Brown  said  they  do  not  yet  appear  accurate 
enough  to  deal  a  death  blow  to  Mlnuteman. 
If  the  new  Soviet  weapons  were  actually  de- 
ployed operationally  at  present  accuracy 
levels.  Brown  estimated  that  a  "significant" 
number  of  Mlnuteman  missiles  would  still 
survive  an  attack. 

Aside  from  the  accuracy  question,  he  said 
tliat  a  major  but  little-known  problem  erod- 
ing confidence  In  a  massive  nuclear  attack 
is  the  potential  damage  that  one  exploding 
nuclear  warhead  will  do  to  another  passing 
through  its  blast  en  route  to  another  target. 

Brown  said  he  didn't  know  whether  the 
Soviet  Union  would  achieve  the  tjrpe  of  im- 
proved accuracy  needed  for  a  more  signifi- 
cant threat  to  Mlnuteman. 

"I  think  it's  a  normal  progression,"  he 
said,  "but  I'm  not  so  sure  they  will  be  able 
to  solve  some  of  the  problems  In  a  hurry. 
Given  time,  they'll  probably  solve  them. 
They've  solved  about  everything  else  and 
they're  pretty  sophisticated  in  engineering 
when  they  have  bad  to  be. 

"But  achieving  the  refinements  that  we 
are  talking  about  is  no  easy  trick.  It  takes 
a  damn  sophisticated  engineering  perform- 
aiice.  The  first  part  [of  achieving  fairly  good 


accuracy]  can  be  done  with  rather  crude 
means.  But  that  last  increment,  those  last 
few  percentage  points  of  accuracy,  are  very 
tough  to  come  by." 

If  the  Soviet  Union  is  successful.  Brown 
said,  then  "we've  got  a  heUuva  problem." 
Thus,  he  argued,  it  is  worth  doing  the  re- 
search and  development  work  in  new  tech- 
niques to  keep  the  missUe  force  from  being 
knocked  out. 

Unless  there  are  new  restraints  agreed 
to  in  the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  he  believes  that 
either  land  or  air  mobUe  ICBMs  wlU  be  in- 
troduced Into  the  VS.  arsenal  in  the  lOaOs 
to  further  compUcate  Soviet  targeUng 
plans. 

Brown  also  feels,  however,  that  a  portion 

of  the  U.S.  force — perhaps  the  largest  part 

'Will  rentaln  in  fixed  sUos. 

Brown,  65,  took  over  the  top  Air  Force 
job  last  August,  but  he  is  known  to  be  De- 
fense Secretary  James  R.  Schleslnger's  choice 
to  become  the  next  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  Thus,  his  views  on  the  po- 
tential next  round  of  strategic  weaponry 
may  be  especially  Important. 

On  the  question  of  mobUity.  for  example. 
Brown  said  that  studies  are  not  far  enough 
along  to  make  any  real  choices,  but  that 
"conceptually"  he  personally  favors  putting 
long-range  missUes  like  Mlnuteman  in  big 
cargo  planes  ready  for  launching. 

He  said  these  planes  would  not  be  kept 
in  the  air,  but  would  sit  on  a  "strip  alert" 
at  the  end  of  runways  and  take  off  on  warn- 
ing of  an  impending  attack. 

Once  In  the  air.  he  said,  they  would  be 
Invulnerable  to  attack  and  able  to  launch 
their    missile  payloads. 

Brown  said  current  C-S.  747  or  DC-lO 
transports  can  probably  be  modified  as  mis- 
sile carriers. 

The  general's  views,  if  carried  forward  in 
years  to  come,  could  touch  oS  a  consider- 
able controversy  within  the  defense  estab- 
lishment. Some  other  officials  believe  the 
airmobUe  concept  has  the  worst  part  of 
bomber  vulnerability — the  possibility  of 
being  destroyed  on  the  ground  In  a  sneak 
attack — and  might  be  very  costly. 

Brown  said  "we  hope  to  reach  equivalency" 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  terms  of  overall 
numbers  of  nuclear  weapons  (including 
bombers)  "by  bringing  the  Soviets  down. 
But  If  that  doesn't  work  at  SALT,  then  well 
go  toward  equivalency  by  increasing  the  ca- 
pabilities of  our  forces." 

Without  further  SALT  agreements,  Brown 
sees  a  major  shift  in  emphasis  within  the 
Air'  Force. 

"I  think  the  balance  will  change  to  an 
emphasis  on  strategic  nuclear  forces  that  we 
haven't  seen  in  a  great  number  of  years,"  he 
said. 

On  other  points,  the  general  said  It  Is  only 
"prudent"  to  assume  that  the  new  Russian 
bomber  code-named  'backfire"  can  be  used 
at  Intercontinental  range  "if  they  want  to 
operate  It  that  way."  Many  officials  still  view 
the  bomber  sls  primarily  meant  for  use  over 
shorter  ranges  In  Europe  or  Asia. 

Brown  said  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
have  an  aerial  refueling  tanker  force — 
which  would  be  needed  for  long-range  Back- 
fire missions — in  the  sense  that  the  United 
States  has. 

"Can  they  refuel  a  few  bombers?  The  an- 
swer is  yes,"  he  said. 

Other  top  Air  Force  officers  say  the  whole 
"Backfire"  project  is  stUl  a  question  mark. 
"Today  it's  not  much.  They  have  a  few.  but 
we're  not  even  sure  it's  in  serial  production," 
one  officer  said. 

As  for  the  new  Air  Force  B-1  bomber  now 
in  development,  Brown  insists  it  is  still  the 
right  plane  despite  rapidly  rising  costs,  and 
that  the  need  for  a  weapon  that  can  be 
launched  and  then  recalled — in  contrast  to  a 
missile— is  stUl  essential  for  a  President  to 
have. 
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TIME  FOR  A  TAX  CUT 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States  is  in  a  perilous 
position.  The  dual  problem  of  Inflation 
and  imemployment  continues  to  erode 
the  standard  of  living.  And  at  the  same 
time,  the  tax  burden  of  most  people  con- 
tinues to  rise. 

Although  the  wages  of  most  working 
men  and  women  have  gone  up,  inflation 
and  tax  increases  have  gone  up  even 
faster — so  much  so  that  In  the  last  year, 
the  real  spendable  earnings  of  working 
families  In  the  country  fell  4  percent. 
In  effect,  they  have  less  money  to  spend, 
and  they  are  getting  less  for  it.  In  the 
first  2  months  of  this  year  alone,  prices 
have  increased  by  more  than  2  percent. 
The  unemployment  rate  is  now  5.2  per- 
cent, and  both  of  these  figures  promise 
to  get  worse  before  they  get  better. 

Congress  can  make  a  difference.  We 
should  provide  tax  relief  for  those  fami- 
lies whose  real  Income  has  fallen  and  will 
continue  to  fall  unless  action  is  taken. 
Over  the  past  few  months,  I  have  sup- 
ported a  proposal  to  increase  the  personal 
tax  exemption  to  $850  and  a  proposal  to 
provide  an  optional  tax  credit  of  $200. 
Both  of  these  would  concentrate  tax  re- 
lief where  it  is  needed  most — the  low- 
and  middle-income  families  who  have 
had  to  shoulder  the  burden  of  inflation. 

A  tax  cut  will  not  only  provide  needed 
relief  from  Inflation,  but  it  also  would 
generate  the  additional  stimulus  neces- 
sary to  prevent  an  unemployment  rate  of 
more  than  6  percent  and  a  serious  reces- 
sion. 

The  President's  budget  calls  for  a  "full 
employment"  surplus  of  $8  billion.  This 
Is  too  optimistic  an  estimate  when  we  are 
faced  with  a  probable  recession,  increas- 
ing unemployment,  and  the  unique  na- 
ture of  the  oil  market.  Such  a  surplus 
might  be  justified  if  it  were  not  for  the 
effects  of  high  oil  prices  on  aggregate  de- 
mand. High  oil  prices  will  soak  up  an 
additional  $15  to  $20  billion  of  consumer 
purchasing  power  this  year.  Since  most 
of  this  money  will  not  soon  return  to  the 
economy,  it  virlll  have  the  same  depress- 
ing effect  upon  unemployment  as  a  sub- 
stantial tax  increase.  A  tax  cut  would  off- 
set this. 

There  is  concern  that  a  tax  cut  will 
cause  more  inflation.  In  normal  times, 
perhaps  it  would;  but  this  year,  we  face 
an  abnormal  situation — with  inflation 
caused  by  a  variety  of  factors,  especial- 
ly the  oil  shortage,  rather  than  by  exces- 
sive buying  power. 

Some  experts  feel  that  demands  for 
higher  wages  in  the  coming  months  will 
drive  prices  up.  If  Congress  enacts  a  tax 
cut  to  restore  some  of  the  lost  buying 
power  of  American  workers,  it  may  mod- 
erate those  wage  demands.  Under  these 
conditions,  a  tax  cut  may  actually  help 
restrain  inflation. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  has 
called  for  rapid  action  to  decrease  taxes. 
Its  recommendations  are  explained  in 
an  article  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
Monday,  March  25,  1974.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  this  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Federal  Tax   Cttt  Asked 
(By  Peter  Minus) 

The  Democratic  majority  in  Congress" 
Joint  Ek:onomic  Committee  called  yesterday 
for  a  quick  $10  billion  federal  tax  cut  to 
keep  the  economy  from  going  deeper  Into  a 
recession  they  said  it  has  already  entered. 

The  committee's  Republicans  replied  that 
there  isn't  a  recession  ahead,  that  the  greater 
danger  now  is  inflation,  and  that  "fiscal 
stimulus  m  the  form  of  a  tax  cut  would 
be  lll-advlsed  and  inflationary  at  this  time." 

The  opposing  vievrpoints  were  laid  out  in 
the  joint  committee's  annual  commentary 
on  the  economic  report  the  President  sends 
Congress  every  January.  The  committee's  re- 
port is  a  guide  to  the  major  economic  issues 
over  which  Congress  is  likely  to  be  fighting 
the  rest  of  this  year.  Cutting  taxes  may  turn 
out  to  be  the  most  important. 

An  increasing  number  of  congressional 
Democrats  have  begun  to  advocate  lowering 
federal  taxes  this  year  to  prevent  recession 
and  restore  to  low-income  families  especially 
some  of  the  purchasing  power  lost  in  the 
last  year  or  so  through  Inflation.  An  added 
inducement  may  be  that  this  Is  an  election 
year. 

The  Senate  has  already  voted,  53  to  27,  in 
January,  for  a  rollback  in  federal  Income 
taxes,  and  the  Finance  Committee  is  sched- 
uled to  take  up  the  subject  again  in  execu- 
tive session  later  this  week. 

Which  way  Congress  finally  votes  on  the 
issue  will  depend  in  part  on  which  way  the 
economy  heads  in  the  next  several  months. 
Presently.  Industrial  production  is  going 
down  and  unemployment  up. 

The  administration  says,  however,  that 
these  trends  wUl  reverse  themselves  later 
this  year  without  added  federal  stimulus.  It 
also  says  that  if  it  has  to.  it  would  rather 
stimulate  the  economy  by  Increasing  spend- 
ing than  by  cutting  taxes,  because  spending 
Is  easier  to  turn  on  and  off. 

President  Nixon  said  the  »304  billion  budg- 
et he  sent  to  Congress  earlier  this  year  was 
"neutral"  in  that  it  would  neither  pump 
up  the  economy  fiu-ther,  adding  to  Inflation, 
nor  slow  it  down,  adding  to  the  risk  of  re- 
cession. 

Democrats  on  the  Joint  committee  said  the 
spending  plan  wasn't  neutral  but  ought  to  be, 
that  It  would  actually  be  "more  restrictive" 
than  this  year's  budget  rather  than  about  the 
same. 

The  President's  plan,  they  said,  would 
mean  a  rising  full-employment  surplus  over 
this  year  and  next,  meaning  there  would  be  a 
growing  gap  between  actual  government 
spending  and  what  the  government  would 
have  to  spend  to  bring  the  economy  up  to  full 
employment. 

They  advocated  keeping  this  surplus  the 
same,  which  would  keep  the  budget  restric- 
tive but  not  as  much  so. 

To  do  this — ^hold  the  surplus  down  and 
thus,  hopefully,  hold  the  economy  up— they 
called  for  a  tax  cut  of  "approximately"  $10 
bUllon.  to  be  partly  offset  by  a  variety  of  reve- 
nue-Increasing tax  reforms,  including  elimi- 
nating the  oil  depletion  allowance  and  two 
other  sections  of  the  tax  code  that  help  lower 
the  oil  industry's  taxes. 

On  the  spending  side,  they  also  advocated 
taking  some  money  away  from  defense  and 
putting  it  Into  higher  unemployment  bene- 
fits and  a  program  of  public  service  employ- 
ment, under  which  the  government  would 
act  as  an  employer  of  last  resort. 

One  of  the  possible  tax  cuts  they  proposed 
was  a  lower  Social  Security  rate  for  lower-in- 
come workers.  Another  would  give  tsixpayers 
the  option  of  taking  $200  tax  credits  Instead 
of  the  familiar  $750  exemptions  they  are  now 
allowed  for  themselves  and  each  of  their  de- 
pendents. 

Exemptions  are  subtracted  from  the  in- 
come on  which  tax  is  figured;  credits  are  sub- 
tracted directly  from  taxes  due.  Credits  gen- 


erally are  worth  more  than  exemptions  to 
lower  and  middle-Income  taxpayers. 

The  Democrats  said  a  tax  cut  might  ac- 
tually help  reduce  inflation  by  making  labor 
less  insistent  on  big  wage  increases  to  catch 
up  with  rising  prices. 

The  administration  has  said  inflation  will 
subside  In  the  second  half  of  the  year.  The 
Democrats  said  they  doubted  that,  but  stUl 
advocated  getting  rid  of  wage  and  price  con- 
trols. They  did,  however,  say  Congress  should 
give  the  President  stand-by  power  to  rein- 
stitute  controls  if  necessary  later.  The  pres- 
ent controls  law  is  to  expire  April  30.  The 
President  has  said  he  does  not  want  it  ex- 
tended, except  on  the  cost  of  medical  care. 

One  influential  Democrat.  Sen.  William 
Proxmire  (D-Wis.) .  dissented  from  his  col- 
leagues' view  in  part.  He.  too.  would  lower 
taxes,  but  would  lower  spending  also,  he  said. 

"We  may  have  a  recession."  Proxmire  said, 
"or  we  may  be  in  one,  but  the  objective  evi- 
dence does  not  at  this  time  make  it  a  cer- 
tainty. 

"Inflation  is  here."  he  said,  making  much 
the  same  argument  the  administration  has. 
"It  is  rampaging  ...  It  is  not  going  away. 

"Recession  is  not  yet  here.  It  may  come." 
But  lacking  further  evidence.  "We  should 
emphasize  the  problem  we  actually  face 
rather  than  the  problem  we  may  face  .  .  ." 

He  noted,  among  other  things,  that  an  end 
to  controls  "wUl  .  .  .  produce  an  additional 
rise  in  prices  ...  a  price  bubble  on  top  of  the 
price  bubble." 

Retail  prices  have  risen  10  per  cent  In  the 
last  12  months,  and  rose  8.8  per  cent  last 
year. 

The  committee  said  this  meant  a  normal 
middle-Income  family  had  to  spend  "an  extra 
$1,200  in  1973  Just  to  maintain  1972  living 
standards." 


SUGGESTS  NATO  NEEDS  PATCHING 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  WU- 
mington,  N.C.,  Star-News  recently  ran  a 
very  perceptive  editorial  about  Europe's 
attitude  toward  NATO,  and  the  Ameri- 
can attitude  toward  Europe.  "Freedom," 
says  the  Star-News,  "demands  reconcil- 
iation." The  editorial  contends,  as  I  do, 
that  NATO  is  worth  a  little  work.  I  want 
to  commend  the  Star-News  for  taking  a 
stand  that  is,  at  least  in  some  circles, 
superficially  unpopular. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  now  three  dec- 
ades separating  us  from  World  War  n. 
In  those  30 -odd  years,  we  have  seen 
America  break  old  ties  and  establish  new 
ones;  make  allies  out  of  former  enemies 
and  be  confounded  by  former  friends; 
desert  certain  Uberty-loving  peoples 
while  wooing  the  Communists  East  and 
West.  And  now  there  are  some,  weary 
with  international  exercise,  who  advo- 
cate a  concentration  on  domestic  issues 
approaching  neoisolationism. 

The  United  States  currently  has 
319,000  troops  stationed  in  Europe.  The 
approximate  cost  of  our  part  in  the  de- 
fense of  Europe  was  estimated  at  $17 
bilUon  last  year.  However,  massive  Soviet 
troop  increases  in  Eastern  Europe  de- 
mand that  every  member  of  NATO 
strengthen  his  position  vis-a-vis  the 
Communists.  This  Soviet  buildup  is  a 
direct  threat  to  the  liberty  of  the  Eu- 
ropean member  nations.  We  must  make 
every  effort  to  effect  a  strong,  unified 
posture — for  the  sake  of  our  European 
allies  and  our  own. 

President  Nixon  has  been  critical  of 
the  European  countries  in  NATO  for 
their  lack  of  cooperation  on  economic 
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and  political  Issues.  While  this  is  unde- 
niably important,  we  cannot  allow  these 
considerations  to  hinder  our  common  de- 
fense effort.  Germany's  recent  agree- 
ment to  pay  the  full  cost  of  U.S.  troops 
stationed  in  her  territory  is  Indicative  of 
a  positive,  cooperative  attitude  wthich 
should  Ideally  be  a  characteristic  of  a 
mutually  beneficial  community  of  na- 
tions. Unhappily,  this  has  not  always 
been  present — we  hope  that  this  new 
spirit  demonstrated  by  Germany  will  be 
CMitagious  and  a  trend  of  cooperation  es- 
tablished among  all  the  member  coun- 
tries. But  we  must  do  more  than  hope — 
we  miKt  continue  to  work  diligently  for 
our  common  interests,  and  in  particular, 
maintain  an  effective  defense  force. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  "NATO  Needs 
Patching"  from  the  Wilmington  Star- 
News  of  March  19,  1974,  be  printed  in 
tiie  Rkcoid  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remain. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NATO  Needs  Patching 

Rodyard  Kipling  exposed  tbe  hypocrisy  of 
a  DAUon's  attitude  toward  Its  guardians  of 
freedom  In  his  poem  "Tommy",  in  which  the 
British  Ecridier  is  regarded  as  a  second-class 
cmaen  untU  time  comes  for  him  to  be  sent 
Into  battle. 

"For  tt'a  Tommy  this,  an'  Tommy  that,  an' 
'Chock  Im  out,  the  brute!' 

But  it's  'Savior  of  'is  country'  when  the 
guns  begin  to  shoot." 

Thus  has  been  the  lot  of  the  United  States 
In  its  role  as  "guardian  of  freedom,"  in  Eur- 
oft.  Three  decades  ago.  thousands  of  young 
men  from  all  over  America  went  to  Europe 
to  lay  their  lives  on  the  line  for  the  preserva- 
tM)D  of  Liberty  In  the  civilized  world.  Many 
fcU  In  this  defense.  To  assure  freedom's  con- 
stant vigil  against  the  rise  of  tyranny  in  the 
Nuclear  Age,  the  free  nations  of  Europe  Joined 
with  the  United  States  in  forming  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organiration  (NATO).  The 
United  States'  troubles  in  Europe  had  Just 
began. 

Oomplacency  was  quicli  to  set  In  over  there. 
Before  long,  it  was  clear  that  the  United 
States  was  an  unwelcome  presence  In  many 
European  nations,  including  those  which 
the  Americans  had  given  so  much  to  liberate 
dtiring  World  War  11. 

The  United  States  maintains  an  enonnoiis 
troop  and  equipment  contingency  in  Eu- 
rope, most  of  it  concentrated  in  Germany. 
Tlirough  the  years,  European  hostility  to- 
ward these  troops,  and  other  military  instal- 
lations In  other  European  countries,  grew  and 
developed  Into  such  a  squabble  the  President 
of  the  United  States  threatened  to  cut  back 
drastically  on  American  military  power  in 
Europe.  This  would  have  increased  the  vul- 
nerability of  the  European  nations  to  attack 
from  the  Bast. 

This  situation  was  recognized  for  what  it 
Is  by  several  European  leaders.  But  in  no  way 
vwas  it  dramatl2«d  more  than  by  Michel  Jo- 
bert,  foreign  minister  of  oft-hoetlle  Prance, 
who  not«d  that  "NATO  stands  on  two.4>il- 
lars — the  United  States  and  Burope"  and 
caJled  to  a  meeting  of  the  minds  on  the 
troop  level  dispute.  Jobert  reminded  oibcr 
Europeans  that  the  United  States  U  6t4U  a 
very  vital  factor  in  the  security  of  free  Eu- 
rope, and  U  dUferences  between  Europe  land 
th«  UJB.  deteriorate  much  further,  the  entire 
NATO  concept  can  lie  endangered.  He  pleaded 
with  both  parties  to  seek  a  common  unter- 
Btandlng  before  things  get  too  far  ou ;  of 
hand.  This  win  mean  the  swallowing  of  i  lot 
of  European  nationalist  pride,  and  probi  ibly 


some  re-arrangement  of  American  priorities 
across  the  sea,  but  freedom  demands  recon- 
ciliation. 


VIETNAM   VETERANS— THEY    NEED 
HELP— NOW 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  Parade, 
the  Sunday  newspaper  magazine,  which 
is  distributed  across  the  Nation  with 
millions  of  Sunday  papers,  provided  a 
very  useful  public  service  on  Sunday, 
March  24,  1974,  in  publishing  "Vietnam 
Veterans — They  Need  Help — Now"  by 
Jonathan  Braun. 

This  article  clearly  and  dramatically 
explains  the  difficulty  facing  Vietnam 
veterans  as  they  reenter  society.  It  also 
details  the  need  for  expeditious  and 
favorable  congressional  action  on  <S. 
2789)  the  Comprehensive  Vietnam  Era 
Veterans  Educational  Benefits  Act 
which  I  had  the  honor  of  introducing 
along  with  Senators  McGovern,  Mathias, 
and  Dole.  Over  one-third  of  the  Senate 
has  joined  us  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie 
Parade  article  be  printed  in  the  Recoid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb, 
as  follows: 

Vietnam   Veteeans:    They  Need  Help — Now 
(By  Jonathan  Braun) 

For  seven  days  in  1988  William  Taliaferro 
was  a  prisoner  of  war.  Today,  more  than  ft»» 
years  after  that  nightmarish  ordeal,  he  ts 
again  a  prisoner — trf  peace. 

He  Is  one  of  thousands  who  have  been 
locked  Into  lives  of  hardship,  disappointment 
.and  despair  after  service  in  Vietnam. 

"Everyone's  glad  the  war  is  oveur,"  says 
Taliaferro,  a  24-year-«ld  ex-Marine  c(vporal, 
"but  no  one  gives  a  damn  about  the  veterans 
who  are  still  fighting  to  survive." 

Now  they  fight  on  welfare  and  unemploy- 
ment lines  In  government  hospitals  and  psy- 
chiatric wards — these  Americans  who  faced 
death  in  the  Jungles  aiMl  rice  paddles  of  In- 
dochina. Some  fight  for  Jobs,  decent  hous- 
ing, education  and  training,  others  Just  to 
be  accepted  as  good  citizens,  and  still  others 
to  be  free  of  terrifying  memories  and  the 
chains  of  drug  addiction.  Says  one  vet: 
"We're  up  against  a  whole  system." 

It's  a  system  of  arbitrary  justice,  insensi- 
tive bureaucracy  and  endless  red  tape,  and 
for  those  who  see  themselves  as  its  victims, 
feelings  of  bitterness  and  betrayal  can  be 
doi>t)ly  intense.  "Many  cS  us  volunteered  to 
go  to  Vietnam,"  said  Taliaferro.  "Now  we 
can't  help  but  wonder  if  we  should  have 
gone  to  Canada  Instead." 

FTfLISTBD  AT    17 

But  Taliaferro  knows  that  for  him  Canada 
was  never  really  In  the  ctuxJs.  The  son  of 
an  Army  officer,  he  enlisted  in  the  Marine 
Corps  at  17. 

He  turned  18  in  "^am,"  bocame  a  combat 
radio  operator,  was  wounded  in  the  chest 
and  taken  prisoner  In  August,  1968,  during 
a  bloodbath  known  as  the  "Tet  Offensive." 

Because  he  refused  to  reveal  his  "call 
signs"  and  "thrush  points" — radio  codes 
used  to  direct  air  and  artillery  strikes  and 
coordinate  troop  movements — his  captors 
cut  off  the  middle  finger  of  his  left  hand. 

"They  wrapped  my  hand  in  a  bandage." 
he  says,  "but  didn't  do  a  thing  for  the  hole 
In  my  chest,  so  I  covered  It  with  a  plastic 
cigaret  wrapper  and  some  tape  .  .  .  On  my 
seventh  day  as  a  prisoner  the  village  we 
were  in  came  under  attack  and  in  the  con- 
fusion I  managed  to  escape. 

In    Danang   doctors   pulled    11    pieces   of 


shrapnel  from  bis  chest — and  one  year  and 
two  hospitals  later,  he  was  a  19-year-old  vet 
with  8<Mne  medals  and  a  monthly  disability 
check. 

"I  wanted  to  be  a  cop  bef<M«  I  went  Into 
the  service,"  be  says,  "but  the  police  didn't 
want  someone  with  a  disability  on  his  rec- 
ord. The  only  Job  I  could  get  was  running 
a  Xerox  machine.  Finally,  I  decided  to  go  to 
school — I  figured  it  was  better  than  going 
nuta." 

He  CiHnmutes  now  from  a  small,  iq>arsely 
furnlahed  garden  apartment  in  Elizabeth, 
N.J.,  which  he  shares  with  another  vet,  to 
the  neighboring  campus  of  Kean  College, 
where  he  Is  a  Junior  majoring  In  psychology. 
inadequate  gi  Bnx 

Ironically,  BUI  Taliaferro  is  one  of  the 
"lucky"  vets  who  can  afford  an  education. 
"Since  I'm  officially  100  percent  disabled," 
he  explains,  "I'm  entitled  to  $405  a  month, 
money  for  books  and  tuition  and  a  monthly 
stipend  of  9170.  If  all  I  had  to  count  on  was 
the  GI  Bill  I  could  never  make  It." 

Because  the  present  GI  BlU  does  not  meet 
today's  soaring  living  and  education  costs, 
only  21  percent  of  the  eligible  Vietnam  vets 
are  enrolled  in  college  programs  as  compared 
to  around  50  percent  of  eligible  World  War 
ir  vets. 

"The  Vietnam  vet  has  been  shortchanged." 
says  Jim  Mayer,  president  of  the  National 
AsBoclatkHi  of  Concerned  Veterans.  "All  you 
have  to  do  is  look  at  the  benefits  his  father 
received  after  World  War  II." 

World  War  n  vets  received  sufficient  edu- 
cation allowances — up  to  $500  a  year  for 
books,  tuition  and  fees — plus  975  a  month 
for  subsistence.  Vietnam  vets,  on  the  other 
hand,  get  $230  a  month — or  91980  per  school 
year — to  cover  everything,  obviously  far  from 
the  amount  needed  in  these  Inflationary 
times. 

A  CHANCE  FOR  ALL  VETS 

Hecognizlng  the  need  to  achieve  some  kind 
of  father-and-Bon  parity,  over  a  third  of  the 
Senate — Including  Minority  Leader  Hugh 
Scott  (R.,  Pa.)  and  Majority  Leader  Mike 
Mansfield  (D.,  Mont.) — has  co-sponsored  the 
comprehensive  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Educa- 
tional Beneflto  Act  (S.  2789),  a  five-bUl  edu- 
cation and  Job  training  package  that  woiild 
provide  vets  vrith  annual  tuition  subsidies 
of  up  to  9600.  The  act  also  carries  an  accel- 
erated payments  provision  that  would  pro- 
vide greater  monthly  subsistence  payments 
spread  over  a  shorter  period.  Thus,  a  vet  who 
is  now  restricted  to  9220  a  month  for  39 
months  could  receive  9440  a  month  for  18 
months. 

"Acceleration  would  enable  vets  t«  attend 
law,  medical  and  graduate  schools,"  says 
Rusty  Lindley,  an  ex-Spcclal  Forces  captain 
who  rtxns  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Center  in 
Washington,  D.C.  "More  importantly.  It 
would  allow  educationally  disadvantaged 
vets — who  are  either  unprepared  or  unable 
to  complete  fotir-year  college  programs — to 
enter  productive  careers  through  two-year 
technical  and  vocational  programs. 

"The  comprehensive  act  is  really  the  only 
chance  we  have  to  grant  an  equal  opportu- 
nity to  all  Vietnam  era  veterans." 

SENATE    BnX    MAT    BX    OUa    "ONLT    CHANCE"   TO 
GRANT  VIETNAM  VETS  EQUAL  RIGHTS 

Although  roughly  2Vi  million  men  actu- 
ally served  In  Vietnam,  there  are  over  3  mil- 
lion veterans  of  the  entire  Southeast  Asian 
theater.  A  total  of  nearly  7  million  men  are 
veterans  of  what  is  known  as  the  Vietnam 
era — Including  more  than  340,000  who  are 
disabled. 

"I'm  Just  happy  to  be  alive,"  says  Tom 
Bratten  of  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  who  lost  his 
left  leg  and  right  arm  when  he  stepped  on  a 
land  mine,  and  spent  S'^  years  in  Walter 
Reed  Hospital.  "Because  I  was  an  officer  I 
was  well  taken  care  of.  It's  the  enlisted  men 
who  need  more  attention." 
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"I'd  have  to  agree,"  said  a  Veterans  Admin- 
istration spokesman,  "that  officers  usually  do 
a  little  better  while  they're  In  the  mUltary— 
but  that's  not  true  In  VA  hospitals." 

The  Veterans  Administration,  however,  has 
been  the  target  of  criticism.  Delays  in  send- 
ing out  checks  are  common,  and  some  vets 
angrily  say  they've  had  to  wait  for  six  months 
or  more.  A  q>eclal  Ralph  Nader  rep>ort  has  ac- 
cused the  federal  agency  of  operating  with  a 
fundamental  orientation  toward  older  vets. 
Written  by  a  Harvard  University  graduate 
student,  the  report  concludes  that  "many  of 
the  basic  services  the  nation  has  committed 
itself,  at  least  rhetorically,  to  providing 
Vietnam  vets,  are  simply  not  reaching  them." 

Some  critics  have  even  questioned  whether 
the  present  bureaucratic  setup  is  capable  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  Vietnam  vets.  Rep. 
Mario  Biaggl  (D.,  N.T.) ,  for  example,  has  pro- 
posed the  creation  of  a  new  office  of  assistant 
administrator  for  Vietnam  veterans  affairs. 
According  to  Biaggi,  "The  assistant  adminis- 
trator would  serve  as  an  ombudsman  where 
Vietnam  veterans  could  go  and  know  they'd 
receive  help." 

UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  WELFARE 

But  all  this  Is  only  part  of  the  story.  "Hard- 
core unemployment  is  the  most  acute  of  all 
the  problems  facing  today's  vet,"  says  Carl 
MoCarden,  Commissioner  of  New  York  City's 
Mayor's  Office  for  Veteran  Action. 

Nearly  10  percent  of  vets  In  the  labor  force 
are  unemployed,  and  in  the  low-income  areas 
of  the  country — rural  and  urban — more  than 
20  percent. 

On  certain  days  set  aside  each  month.  In- 
creasing numbers  of  Vietnam  vets  join  spe- 
cial early  morning  lineups  to  get  on  the  na- 
tion's welfare  rolls.  Most  come  from  the 
poorest  levels  of  society;  few  acquired  any 
useful  skills  while  serving  in  the  military. 

Even  for  skilled  vets,  however,  landing  a 
Job  can  be  a  futile  task — mainly  because 
vets,  like  other  minorities,  are  victims  of 
prejudice  and  stereotyping.  "I  looked  for 
work  with  about  15  different  concerns,"  re- 
ports one  vet,"  and  every  one  of  them  asked 
if  I  had  taken  part  In  an  atrocity." 

Uneasiness  and  discomfort  felt  by  civilians 
la  the  presence  of  the  men  they  have  sent 
to  war  is  nothing  new;  but  never  before.  It 
seems,  have  so  many  Americans  been  so 
seared  and  so  suspicious  of  their  vets.  Says 
Bill  Taliaferro:  "I  get  the  feeling  people  are 
afraid  a  vet  might  do  something  wrong  or 
crazy  at  any  mmnent." 

TIME-BOMB    IMAGE 

The  time-bomb  Image  of  the  Vietnam  vet 
has  been  reinforced  by  the  unpopularity  and 
controversial  nature  of  the  war  in  which  he 
fought — "a  war  with  no  friends  and  no 
fronts,"  as  one  vet  put  It. 

"In  Vietnam,"  says  Tale  psychiatry  pro- 
fessor Robert  Jay  Lifton,  "where  atrocity 
and  combat  were  almost  indistinguishable, 
the  GI  was  made  into  both  victim  and  execu- 
tioner .  .  .  Whatever  bis  struggles  upon  his 
return,  many  Americans  continue  to  see  him 
In  terms  of  thoic  i  >ies  .  .  .  rather  than  as 
the  lovable  GI  who  came  back  from  the 
wars." 

"When  I  came  home  a  lot  of  people  crit- 
icized me  for  going  to  Vietnam,"  says  Tom 
Aiken  of  New  York,  who  is  now  blind  in  one 
eye  because  of  wounds  suffered  during  an 
artillery  blast.  '"They  told  me  they  thought 
the  war  wasn't  Just." 

"I  had  the  feeling  that  nobody  knew  or 
cared  why  I  was  over  there — that  it  was  all 
a  big  waste  of  time,"  says  Terry  Campbell, 
coordinator  of  veterans  affairs  for  Southern 
Illinois  University  at  EdwardsvUle,  111.  "The 
whole  attitude  of  the  country  Is  really  the 
biggest  problem  vets  have." 

"COMING  TO  TKBMS    .    . 

"The  country  simply  hasnt  come  to  terms 
with  Vietnam,"  adds  Max  Cleland,  who  lost 
both  his  legs  and  an  arm  in  a  grenade  explo- 
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sion  and  is  now  the  only  Vietnam  vet  in  the 
Georgia  State  Senate.  "How  then  can  It 
come  to  terms  with  its  veterans?" 

And  Joe  Garcia,  an  Air  Force  vet  who  Is 
now  administrative  assistant  to  the  City 
Manager  of  San  Jose,  Calif.,  asks:  "How  do 
you  get  a  nation  to  accept  people  they  bold 
responsible — or  at  least  partially — for  a  war 
that  no  one  wants  to  remember?" 

Even  the  veterans'  M'ganisations,  which 
lobbied  successfully  for  the  rights  of  World 
War  II  vets,  seem  to  have  difficulty  accepting 
the  boys  from  Vietnam.  In  a  study  commis- 
sioned by  the  VA,  the  prestigious  Educational 
Testing  Service  concludes  that  both  the 
American  Legion  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  have  not  demonstrated  enough  concern 
over  the  plight  of  today's  vets. 

"I'd  go  to  one  of  the  veterans  organiza- 
tions," says  Taliaferro,  "and  all  I'd  get 
would  be  talk  about  the  big  war,  the  great 
war.  World  War  II.  Nobody  even  wanted  to 
hear  about  Vietnam — after  all,  we  didn't  win 
that  war." 

Public  rejection  combined  with  the  haunt- 
ing, personal  memories  of  combat  have  led  to 
the  problem  of  "Poet  Vietnam  Syndrome." 
It's  a  loose  term,  coined  by  psychologists  to 
cover  the  feelings  of  rage,  persecution,  aliena- 
tion and  ^^athy  shared  by  many  vets. 

"I  felt  people  wanted  to  sweep  us  under 
the  rug  when  I  got  back,"  says  former  com- 
bat medic  Jack  McCloskey  of  San  Francisco. 
"Especially  in  coUege — a  lot  of  my  classmates 
hadn't  been  in  the  service,  didn't  know  what 
it  was  like  and  didn't  care." 

SHAME     AND     GtrlLT 

Dr.  Chaim  P.  Shatan  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity emphasizes  the  guUt  that  plagues  many 
vets.  "The  shame  and  guUt  of  being  alive," 
he  writes,  "how  few  of  us  know  what  that 
feels  like,  how  it  makes  a  man  feel  less  than 
whole  unless  he  can  feel  an  Identity  with 
the  dead." 

A  confidential  memo  from  the  VA's  depart- 
ment of  medicine  and  surgery  estimates  that 
"serious  and  prolonged  readjustment  prob- 
lems exist  In  one  out  of  every  five  new  vet- 
erans, but,  to  a  lesser  degree,  were  experi- 
enced by  all." 

"A  friend  of  mine  hasn't  been  out  of  bis 
house  in  two  years,"  says  one  vet.  "He  just 
can't  seem  to  move — not  even  to  the  comer." 

But  perhaps  the  darkest  cloud  hanging 
over  the  Vietnam  vet  Is  the  drug  problem, 
since  a  great  many  Americans  wrongly  as- 
sume that  all  vets  have  abused  drugs.  "Some 
of  my  oldest  friends  accused  me  of  being  a 
dope  addict  when  I  came  home,"  says  Randy 
Taylor,  who  opened  a  restaurant  in  his  small 
Virginia  hometown  after  serving  four  years 
as  a  combat  medic  in  Vietnam.  "They  even 
spread  rumors  that  I  wore  long  sleeves  to 
cover  needle  marks  on  my  arms  ...  It  finally 
got  so  bad  that  I  had  to  close  up  my  busi- 
ness." 

Although  the  drug  problem  has  been 
grossly  exaggerated,  there  Is  no  denying  that 
many  vets  came  to  depend  on  drugs  in  Viet- 
nam, some  to  relieve  the  pain  of  wounds, 
others  to  escape  the  cruel  realities  of  war. 

"OTHSX    THAN    UONOaABLE" 

A  government  study  states  that  many  of 
the  vets  using  drugs  require  immediate  help 
If  they  are  to  avoid  becoming  bard-core  ad- 
dicts. Among  them  are  thoae  who  received 
"Other  Than  Honorable"  discharges  for  drug 
abuse — and  are  now  denied  treatment  be- 
cause of  VA  regulations! 

But  the  more  than  22,000  vets  who  were 
given  "bad  paper"  for  drug  abuse  represent 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  vets  who — often 
for  the  most  -petty  reasons — have  been 
branded  with  a  range  of  Other  Than  Honor- 
able discharges.  Effectively  shut  out  of  most 
employment  and  education  opportunities, 
they  have  even  been  deprived  of  veterans 
benefits;  Instead  of  getting  them  automati- 
cally. Other  Than  Honorable  vets  must  have 


their  benefits  granted  by  a  qpeclal  VA  review 
board.  Favorable  decisions  are  rare. 

"CATCB-Sa" 

Many  vets  with  "Undesirable"  discharges 
did  not  originally  contest  them  because  they 
were  told  by  the  military  that  the  designa- 
tions could  easily  be  changed  m  clvUlan  life. 
In  the  best  Catch-22  tradition,  they  were 
later  informed  that  one  of  the  requirements 
for  upgrading  an  Undesirable  discharge  is 
holding  a  Job  for  at  least  one  year.  The 
"catch,"  however.  Is  that  Undesirable  vets 
have  little  or  no  chance  of  being  hired  by 
anybody. 

"Vietnam  vets  bought  a  dream,"  says  Carl 
McCarden,  who  saw  action  as  a  Green  Beret 
and  served  as  an  adviser  to  Ambassador  Ells- 
worth Bunker."  They  largely  bought  the  star- 
spangled  dream  of  serving  one's  country  and 
trusting  the  Judgment  of  those  in  power  to 
do  the  right  thing.  Tragically  and  Inexcus- 
ably, that  dream  has  disintegrated  into  a 
nightmare,  and  is  now  dissolving  into  a  red. 
white  and  blue  struggle  for  survival— a 
struggle  by  forgotten  Americans." 


SENATOR  B.  EVERETT  JORDAN- 
ONE  OP  NATURE'S  NOBIXMEN 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  fam- 
ily of  our  late  friend,  former  Sena- 
tor B.  Everett  Jordan,  is  immensely 
gratef 111  for  all  of  the  expressi<ais  of  sym- 
pathy that  came  from  Members  of  the 
Senate  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Sen- 
ator Jordan  on  March  15. 

Needless  to  say,  all  of  us  who  knew 
Everett  Jordan  are  distressed  about  the 
loss  of  such  a  fine  friend  and  great  citi- 
zen. He  and  I  had  been  friends  for  the 
better  part  of  three  decades.  He  was  a 
gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
He  was  a  man  of  kindness  and  loyalty 
and  dedication.  In  his  quiet,  unassum- 
ing way,  he  could  always  be  counted  upon 
to  lend  a  hand  to  those  less  fortunate 
than  he.  He  had  a  great  sense  of  humility. 

But  I  was  most  impressed.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  Senator  Jordan's  faith.  I  never 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  him  in 
the  Soiate.  so  it  was  not  until  he  left 
this  body  that  I  learned  of  his  deep  in- 
terest in  the  weekly  Wednesday  morning 
Senate  Prayer  Breakfast.  Even  after  he 
left  o£Bce,  he  often  came  to  Washington, 
and  attended  the  Prayer  Breakfast. 

So,  Mr.  President,  Everett  Jordan  was 
an  inspiration  to  all  of  us,  in  many  ways. 
I  miss  him,  as  do  all  other  Senators  who 
served  with  him  here.  As  the  saying  goes, 
he  was  one  of  nature's  noblemen. 

I  ask  unanimous  ctmsent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  several  editorials  and  news- 
paper articles,  published  following  Sen- 
ator Jordan's  death,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Without  objection,  the  editorials  and 
articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoiD,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Greensboro  Dally  News,  Mar.  18. 

1974) 

Senator  Jordan 

Former  Senat*^:  B.  Everett  Jordan,  who 
died  March  15,  at  the  age  of  77,  was  one  of 
the  few  North  Carolinians  who  have  com- 
bined successful  careers  in  business  and  na- 
tional pcdltics.  He  came  to  elective  office 
relatively  late  in  life.  But  be  started  at  the 
top — through  appomtment  to  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate in  1958 — and  stayed  there  imtU  1072 
when  he  lost  his  bid  for  renomiuation. 

His  rise  in  the  business  world  was  not  as 
sudden,  yet  be  had  a  long  and  profitable 
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career  In  the  textile  Industry  before  Koing 
to  the  Senate.  There  was  nothing  about  him 
to  suggest  the  hard-drlTlng  buslnessmao  and 
public  ofBclal.  In  loc^s  and  manner  he  fitted 
more  nearly  the  traditional  American  Idea 
of  the  calm,  patient  and  kindly  small  town 
minister.  And  In  fact  he  was  the  son  of  a 
Methodist  minister  and  grew  up  in  vaiious 
parsonages  in  the  state. 

He  was,  however,  a  highly  efTectlve  set  la tor 
for  his  constituents  In  North  Carolina.  He 
looked  after  the  interests  of  the  state's  two 
biggest  Industries,  tobacco  and  textllesJ  but 
be  also  found  time  to  do  small  favors  fof  the 
unlnfluential,  and  he  had  few  rivals  lol  the 
Senate  when  it  came  to  getting  federal  ap- 
propriations for  his  state.  Among  his  buc- 
cessea  were  dozens  of  beach,  harbor,  river 
and  watershed  projects,  and  a  huge  envl  ron- 
mental  health  center  for  the  Research^  Tri- 
angle Park. 

The  senator's  appointment  to  fill  th4  un- 
expired term  of  the  late  Sen.  Kerr  Scott  In 
1958  stirred  considerable  controversy.  Some 
critics  of  the  appointment  said  Oov.  Luther 
Hodges  had  only  picked  Sen.  Jordan  to  Rrarm 
the  seat  until  the  1960  election.  It  turned 
out  they  were  wrong.  Sen.  Jordan  rai.  and 
won. 

His  years  In  the  Senate  were  In  ganeral 
more  peaceful  than  his  entry  had  beeia.  He 
was  soon  at  home  In  the  Senate's  chibby 
atmosphere  and  eventually  became  chairman 
of  the  powerful  Senates  Rules  Conunittee, 
where  he  soon  found  himself  in  the  fpot- 
llght  because  it  fell  to  him  to  head  thelBen- 
ate  investigation  of  Bobby  Baker.  Althjnugh 
some  Republicans  accused  the  investigators 
of  doing  a  whitewash  Job,  the  committee 
actually  found  that  Mr.  Baker  bad  "com- 
mitted gross  improprieties."  It  recommended 
a  number  of  reforms  designed  to  prevent 
future  irregularities  by  Senate  employes. 
Largely  as  a  result  of  the  committee's  pnd- 
Ings.  Mr.  Baker  was  later  indicted  and  jtben 
convicted  of  fraud  and  income  tax  e\«sion 
and  sent  to  prison. 

Sometimes  Sen.  Jordan  disagreed  wl 
party's  policies,  particularly  some  of  its 
liberal  ones,  but  he  never  broke  with 
attempted  to  disassociate  himself  fr< 
He    once    compared    his    feeling    abou 
Democratic   Party  with   his  feeling   foi 
church.  "I  live  In  a  small  village,"  he 
"We've  bad  a  lot  of  preachers  come  a: 
I   didn't  like   some   of   them,   but   I 
thought  once  about  leaving  the  churc: 
He  was  generally  associated  with  the 
servatlve  wing  of  the  party,  but  Sen.  J< 
modified  some  of  his  views  as  time  pi 
He  was  capable  ot  admitting  he  bad 
wrong   when   the   evidence   persuaded 


that  was  the  case.  Originally  he  supobrted 


but 

m 
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UJ3.  policy  in  Southeast  Asia, 
be  came  out  against  the  war 
Purther,   be  was  a  co-sponsor  of  th4 
powers   bill   which    limited   the   Prest 
power  to  extend  American  partlcipatlj 
the  war.  He  also  went  In  the  opposite 
tlon  from  most  of  his  Southern  Senat 
leagues  when  he  voted  for  gun  control ' 
lation   and   against   U.S.   development! 
supersonic  plane. 

But  although  he  could  and  did  ci 
with  the  times.  Sen.  Jordan  remained  t4>  the 
end  faithful  to  this  state's  perhaps  fading 
traditions  of  government  by  "progressive 
plutocracy."  His  character  and  integrity  are 
attested  to  by  the  fact  that  he  also  remained 
true  In  a  rude  and  turbulent  time  t»  his 
*own  ideals  of  decency  and  civility  lj|  hU 
private  life  and  his  public  role. 

1 

(Prom  the  Wilmington  (N.C.)  Star-I^|ws 

Newspapers,  Mar.   17,  1974] 

A  Public   Sesvant 

Funeral  services  are  being  conducted  this 

afternoon    in    Saxapabaw    for   a   man    who 

played  a  truly  major  role  in  the  growtli  and 

progress  of  North  Carolina  in  the  last  dOcade. 

The  man — B.  Everett  Jordan — served  II  >  the 


United  Sttaes  Senate  from  1958  until  1973. 
His  service  was  marked  by  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Jordan  served  as  North  Carolina's  spokesman 
and  representative  in  the  highest  legislative 
body  in  the  land,  and  not  as  the  Senate's  del- 
egate to  North  Carolina. 

Everett  Jordan  never  forgot  the  reason  he 
went  to  Washington  and  it  marked  his  terms 
of  office  with  milestones  that  will  stand  as 
silent  memorials  to  him  as  tribute  to  his  en- 
ergy and  perseverence. 

It  is  all  too  easy  for  someone  to  go  to  the 
nation's  capital  and  become  completely  In- 
volved In  the  national  affairs  circles  there, 
usually  to  the  detriment  of  Interest  in  and 
concern  for  hometown  problems  and  projects. 

The  Senate  service  of  Mr.  Jordan  was  Just 
the  opposite.  There  were  scores  of  other  sen- 
ators willing  to  take  the  foremost  positions 
In  the  political  spotlight  on  Capitol  Hill,  but 
there  were  far  fewer  who  were  genuinely  con- 
cerned with  backhome  issues  like  agriculture, 
or  textiles  or  rivers  and  harbors  and  dams. 

Mr.  Jordan  did  not  neglect  his  national  re- 
sponsibilities, he  Just  placed  the  emphasis  on 
North  Carolina  projects. 

And  you  seldom  heard  about  this  or  that 
fiery  speech  from  the  Senate  floor  by  the  Tar 
Heel  Solon,  for  he  favored  the  quiet  and  more 
efficient  path  of  public  service:  working  on 
committees  and  subcommittees  dealing  with 
specifics. 

This  hard  work  earned  him  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  industry  leaders  and  farmers, 
of  working  people  and  municipal  officials. 

In  a  way  he  exempllffed  the  conunon  touch, 
for  he  offered  his  concern,  Interest  and  atten- 
tion to  all  facets  of  the  nation  and  the  state. 

The  Port  of  Wilmington,  for  example,  never 
had  a  better  friend.  A  lot  of  people  have  done 
a  lot  of  things  over  the  years  to  build,  de- 
velop and  promote  the  port.  But  the  support 
of  Mr.  Jordan  in  rivers  and  harbors  projects 
often  was  the  determining  factor  in  whether 
or  not  this  or  that  work  was  done  in  the  Cape 
Fear  River. 

In  a  tough  primary  campaign,  Mr.  Jordan 
lost  out  to  Nick  Oalifianakis  yet  he  was  never 
bitter.  He  accepted  the  defeat  with  the  same 
quiet  courage  with  which  he  faced  the  Ill- 
ness that  finally  took  his  life. 

North  Carolina  historically  has  been  blessed 
with  many  fine  citizens  and  statesman,  with 
men  who  labored  long  and  hard  In  her  be- 
half. To  that  list  of  honor  Is  now  added  an- 
other name — B.  Everett  Jordan;  a  man  who 
will  be  long  remembered  by  his  fellow  Tar 
Heels. 


(From  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)   Observer, 

Mar.  17,  1974) 

He  Knitw  His  State's  Needs 

When  B.  Everett  Jordan  was  appointed  to 
succeed  the  late  Kerr  Scott  In  the  United 
States  Senate  In  1958,  many  North  Carolina 
Democrats  were  outraged.  They  saw  Mr.  Jor- 
dan, a  millionaire  textile  manufacturer,  as 
a  representative  of  the  State's  oligarchy, 
hardly  the  man  to  replace  Sen.  Scott  as  the 
"people's  man"  in  the  Senate. 

Sen.  Jordan,  a  kindly,  avuncular  man  who, 
as  the  son  of  a  clrcult-rldlng  Methodist 
preacher,  had  known  sacrifice  and  hard 
times,  never  complained  of  those  mlsjud- 
ments,  but  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  trying 
to  live  them  down.  He,  too,  had  loved  and 
followed  Kerr  Scott,  and  he  wanted  to  do 
all  that  he  could  to  carry  out  the  Scott  pro- 
gram :  one  that  was  grounded  In  a  knowledge 
that  this  is  a  poor  state  In  need  of  help 
from  an  activist  federal  government.  That 
may  seem  elemental,  but  it  has  been  forgot- 
ten by  many  who  have  represented  North 
Carolina  In  Washington. 

He  appointed  Sen.  Scott's  key  aides,  Wil- 
liam Cochrane  and  the  late  William  Whitley, 
to  his  own  Senate  staff,  and  depended  upon 
their  experience  and  counsel.  He  maintained 
close  ties  with  Scott  leaders  throughout  the 
state.   Including   Kerr   Scott's   widow,   "Miss 


Mary;"  his  brother,  Ralph  Scott;  and  his  son 
Robert,  who  became  governor.  He  also  was 
close  to  Terry  Sanford,  the  Inheritor  of  the 
Scott  political  organization. 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Jordan  carried  out  the 
Scott  program  for  aiding  North  Carolina 
farmers  with  roads,  price  supports  and  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations.  He  also  pressed 
on  with  the  Scott  plan  for  systematically 
harnessing  the  rivers  through  eastern  North 
Carolina — the  Cape  Pear,  the  Neuse  and  the 
Tar — to  provide  water  for  irrigation,  lakes 
for  recreation,  and  attractions  to  industry. 

A    MODERATE    PROGBESSIVE 

Sen.  Jordan  tended  to  be  more  moderate 
and  progressive  in  his  views  than  most  other 
members  of  the  conservative  North  Caro- 
lina contingent  in  Washington.  He  voted 
for  education  and  anti -poverty  bills,  as  well 
as  other  major  pieces  of  social  legislation 
that  many  Carolinas  congressmen  opposed. 
He  worked  for  the  small  farmers  of  this 
small-farm  state;  he  opposed,  for  instance, 
the  nomination  of  Earl  Butz  to  be  secretary 
of  agriculture,  regarding  him  as  a  spokes- 
man of  big  agribusiness  interests.  Ultimately 
he  opposed  the  Vietnam  war,  not  a  small 
turnaround  for  a  man  of  his  age 

The  fact  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
state's  textile  elite  helped  him  accomplish 
hla  goals.  He  served  the  textile  Industry, 
sometimes  In  ways  more  advantageous  to 
owners  than  to  employee.  But  his  connec- 
tions with  that  Industry  helped  him  to  be- 
come a  bridge  between  the  liberal  and  con- 
servative wings  of  the  state's  Democratic 
Party,  a  man  both  factions  depended  upon 
to  get  things  done  for  them  In  Washington. 

HE    WON    TRUST 

That  Jordan  role  was  all  the  more  impor- 
tant because  the  state's  other  senator,  Sam 
J.  Ervln,  Jr..  cared  little  about  political  fence- 
mending  back  home.  Though  the  two  men 
liked  and  admired  each  other,  they  often 
voted  on  opposite  sides. 

Sen.  Jordan  was  neither  a  good  speaker 
nor  a  backroom  strategist.  He  was  simply  a 
man  senators  learned  to  trust,  and  he  con- 
stantly put  himself  in  positions  to  do  favors 
and  collect  favors  In  return.  In  the  Senate, 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
a  housekeeping  group  that  oversaw  the 
budgets  of  all  other  offices.  He  also  served 
on  the  Agriculture  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittees, which  handled  "pork-barrel"  legisla- 
tion of  Interest  to  all  senators. 

His  defeat  In  the  Democratic  primary  two 
years  ago  came  as  a  bitter  blow.  It  must 
have  seemed  to  him  a  rejection  of  all  his 
efforts  In  behalf  of  both  the  big  and  the 
little  people  of  the  state.  We  did  not  see 
It  that  way.  His  age  stood  against  him;  he 
would  have  been  81  years  old  by  the  end 
of  another  term,  and  he  already  was  suffer- 
ing from  an  experience  with  cancer.  He  was 
not  as  alert  as  he  had  been  in  earlier  times. 
Many  of  his  friends  of  the  past  simply 
thought  It  was  time  for  him  to  retire. 

Sen.  Jordan  was  never  among  the  biggest 
men  of  the  Senate,  but  he  worked  humbly 
and  with  dedication  for  the  state.  His  death 
Friday  left  a  great  many  North  Carolinians 
sad  and  appreciative  of  bis  unstinting  serv- 
ice. 

[From  the  Washington  Star -News,  Mar.  IS, 

1974] 

Ex-Senatob  Jordan  Dibs  in  Carolina 

Saxapahaw,  N.C. — Former  Sen.  B.  Everett 
Jordan,  D-N.C,  who  led  the  1964  Senate 
probe  of  former  Senate  Democratic  secretary 
Bobby  Baker,  died  today  at  his  home.  He 
was  77. 

A  spokesman  for  the  family  said  Mr.  Jor- 
dan had  been  In  declining  health  for  five 
months.  He  underwent  surgery  several  years 
ago  for  cancer. 

Mr.  Jordan,  a  textUe  millionaire,  served  15 
years   In    the   Senate    before   his   defeat   by 
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former  Rep.  Nick  Oalifianakis  In  the  1972 
Democratic  primary. 

The  Senate  seat  was  the  only  political 
office  ever  held  by  the  stooped,  soft-spoken 
sen  of  a  Methodist  minister. 

In  his  Senate  career,  Mr.  Jordan  did  not 
seek  the  public  spotlight,  preferring,  as  he 
said,  to  "do  the  little  things,  many  of  which 
people  wouldn't  even  think  about,  for  peo- 

ole." 

Mr.  Jordan  was  thrust  into  controversy  in 
1964  when  the  Senate  Rules  Committee 
which  he  chaired  was  given  the  task  of  In- 
vestigating the  activities  of  Baker,  a  $19,600- 
a-year  Senate  aide  who  accumulated  a  $3 
million  fortune. 

The  hearings  dragged  on  for  18  months, 
and  Mr.  Jordan  was  assailed  by  Republicans, 
who  called  the  hearings  a  "cover-up." 

The  committee  found  that  Baker  was 
guilty  of  "gross  improprieties."  He  was  in- 
dicted In  1966  and  convicted  a  year  later  of 
income  tax  Invasion,  larceny  and  fraud,  and 
sentenced  to  one  to  three  years  in  prison. 

I^.  Jordan's  ncx'mal  activities  as  Rules 
chairman  were  mostly  housekeeping  chores 
for  the  Senate  operations  themselves,  and  he 
gained  a  reputation  as  a  tireless  behind-the- 
scenes  worker. 

Mr.  Jordan  had  a  key  role  in  passage  of 
acreage-poundage  controls  on  tobacco  and 
was  Instrumental  in  legislation  producing  a 
number  of  dams  and  lakes  in  his  hmne  state. 

A  native  of  Ramseur,  Mr.  Jordan  moved 
with  hU  wife,  Katherine.  in  1927  to  Saxa- 
pahaw, a  tiny  town  south  of  Burlington,  to 
take  over  a  bankrupt  textile  mill  that  had 
been  closed  for  fo\ir  years. 

He  organized  Sellers  Manufacturing  Co., 
which  developed  into  a  prosperous  textUe 
firm  and  made  him  a  millionaire. 

Mr.  Jordan  became  a  tireless  worker  in  the 
North  Carolina  Democratic  Party,  becoming 
state  chairman  and  a  national  committee- 
man, but  did  not  run  for  office  before  bis 
Senate  bids. 

He  was  first  named  to  the  Senate  in  1958 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  W.  Kerr 
Scott.  The  appointment  by  then  Gov.  Luther 
Hodges  was  widely  criticized,  with  opponents 
contending  that  Mr.  J<»-dan  would  be  only 
a  "seatwarmer"  for  an  expected  bid  by 
Hodges. 

Hodges  did  not  run,  and  Mr.  Jordan  was 
elected  to  a  two-year  term  later  in  1958  and 
was  re-elected  In  1960  and  1966  with  only 
token  opposition. 

Mr.  Jordan  was  defeated  in  1972  by  Gallfi- 
anaklB,  a  young  Democratic  congressman  who 
reminded  voters  of  Mr.  Jordan's  advancing 
years,  and  argued  It  was  time  for  a  change. 

In  addition  to  his  wife,  survivors  include 
two  sons,  Ben  E.  Jr.  of  Burlington  and  John 
M.,  of  Saxapabaw;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Roger 
Gant  of  Burlington;  a  brother.  Dr.  Prank 
Jordan  of  Florida,  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Henry 
Sprinkle  of  Florida. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  3  p.m.  Sunday  in 
Saxapahaw  Methodist  Church,  with  burial 
in  Pine  Hill  Cemetery,  Burlington. 

IFrom  the  New  Tork  Times,  Mar.  16, 1974] 
Everett  Jordan;  Ex-Senator  Dead 

Saxapahaw,  N.C,  March  15. — Former  Sena- 
tor B.  Everett  Jordan,  Democrat  of  North 
Carolina,  who  led  the  1964  Senate  investiga- 
tion into  the  activities  of  Bobby  Baker,  the 
Senate  aide  accused  of  influence  peddling, 
died  at  his  home  today. 

Mr.  Jordan,  who  was  77  years  old,  had 
been  in  ill  health  for  some  time.  He  under- 
went surgery  for  cancer  several  years  ago. 

He  leaves  his  widow,  the  former  Katherliie 
McLean;  two  sons,  a  brother  and  a  sister. 

There  will  be  a  funeral  service  Sunday  at 
3  P.M.,  in  the  Saxapahaw  Methodist  Church. 

A    senator    is    fSARB 

B.  Everett  Jordan,  a  shy  person  who  dis- 
liked the  Capitol  Hill  spoUight,  had  been  » 


textile-manufacturing  executive  \mtU  his 
appointment  to  the  Senate  In  1958.  He  liked 
to  do  what  he  called  "the  little  things,  many 
of  them  which  people  wouldn't  even  think 
about,  for  people." 

He  was  thrust  Into  the  center  of  the  Wash- 
ington stage  when  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee, of  which  he  was  the  chairman,  was 
assigned  the  Job  of  Investigating  Mr.  Bak- 
er's activities. 

Mr.  Baker,  who  earned  $19,600  a  year  in  his ' 
Senate  post,  had  accumulated  $2-mlllion. 
The  committee  found  he  had  committed 
"gross  improprieties."  He  was  Indicted  In 
1966  and  convicted  the  following  year  of  In- 
come-tax evasion,  larceny  and  fraud.  He  was 
sentenced  to  one  to  three  years  In  prison 
and  was  paroled  In  1972,  after  having  served 
17  months, 

Mr.  Jordan  held  the  Senate  seat,  the  only 
elective  public  office  of  his  career,  until  his 
defeat  in  the   1972  Democratic  primary  by 
Representative  Nick  Oalifianakis. 
behind-the-scene  work 

He  worked  largely  behind  the  scenes  on 
such  matters  as  tobacco  acreage  and  pound- 
age controls.  Important  for  his  tobacco-grow- 
ing constituency,  and  on  lakes  and  dams  in 
North  Carolina. 

He  had  been  an  early  backer  of  this  coun- 
try's Vietnam  policy,  but  became  critical  in 
1971,  expressing  himself  as  "disillusioned." 

Mr.  Jordan,  who  was  l>om  at  Ramseur, 
N.C,  moved  to  Saxapahaw,  in  the  north  cen- 
tral part  of  the  state.  In  1927  to  take  over  a 
closed  textile  mill.  The  mill  did  well,  and 
Mr.  Jordan  became  a  millionaire. 

He  was  appointed  to  the  Senate  In  1958 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  W. 
Kerr  Scott  and  was  re-elected  in  1960  and 
1966. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  16,  1974) 

Ex-Senator  B.  Everett  Jordan  Dies;  Led 

Baker  Probe 

(By  Megan  RosenXeld) 

Former  Sen.  B.  Everett  Jordan,  77,  who  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Rules  Committee 
headed  the  1964  Senate  investigation  Into  the 
activities  of  former  Senate  Democratic  sec- 
retary Robert  G.  (Bobby)  Baker,  died  yester- 
day at  his  home  In  Saxapahaw,  N.C. 

Sen.  Jordan  had  a  malignant  tumor  re- 
moved from  his  colon  three  years  ago,  and 
bad  been  in  declining  health  since  last  sum- 
mer, when  he  underwent  additional  surgery 
at  Duke  University  Hospital. 

A  mllUonalre  textile  manufacturer  from 
North  Carolina,  Sen.  Jordan  was  appointed 
to  the  Senate  In  1958  by  Gov.  Luther  Hodges 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  Sen.  W. 
Kerr  Scott.  Be  was  elected  to  the  seat  in  1960 
and  was  re-elected  In  1966. 

A  member  of  the  committees  on  agricul- 
ture, publk:  works  and  printing,  Sen.  Jordan 
w««  a  quiet  figure  on  Capitol  HUl  until  the 
Baker  investigation  by  the  Rules  Committee 
thrust  him  Into  the  spotlight. 

Baker,  then  a  $19.600-a-year  Senate  aide 
and  protege  of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
was  accused  of  Influence  pedcDing.  The  Sen- 
ate Rules  Committee  found  that  Baker  had 
committed  "gross  Improprieties."  Baker  was 
later  indicted  and  convicted  in  1967  of  fraud, 
theft  and  tax  evasion,  and  sentenced  to  three 
years  in  a  federal  penitentiary.  He  served  1  Vi 
years  before  being  paroled. 

The  18-month  investigation  of  Baker  was 
criticized  for  its  length,  and  Republicans  ac- 
cused Sen.  Jordan  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Committee  of  a  whitewash. 

Before  releasing  the  Committee's  final  re- 
port. Sen.  Jordan  said  the  Investigation  was 
a  "hard  task  and  a  disagreeable  task.  .  .  . 
Maybe  I'm  not  enough  of  a  lawyer  and  proee- 
ciitor  type  to  go  ahead  and  do  some  of  the 
things  some  people  felt  should  have  been 
done." 

Tlie     Committee's    recommendations     In- 


cluded a  rule  that  senators  and  Senate  em- 
ployees earning  more  than  $10,000  a  year 
supply  a  list  of  their  financial  holdings  and 
business  associations;  a  suggestion  that 
"moonlighting"  by  Senate  employees  be  lim- 
ited, and  the  comptroller  general  should 
have  authority  to  police  congressional  lobby- 
ing laws. 

Originally  a  supporter  of  UjS.  policy  In 
Southeast  Asia,  Sen.  Jordan  came  out  against 
''the  war  In  Vietnam  in  1971,  and  was  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  war  powers  bUl,  which  limited 
the  President's  power  to  extend  American 
participation  in  the  war.  He  was  no  longer 
hi  the  Senate  when  the  House  overrode  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  veto  in  November,  1973,  and 
lorced  the  war  powers  bill  into  law. 

"The  longer  the  thing  (the  war)  drew  on, 
the  more  I  became  disillusioned  with  the 
handling  of  it,"  he  said.  "All  we  were  doing 
was  bombing  the  hell  out  of  everybody's  rice 
paddles  and  killing  people — Americans  and 
thousands  of  natives." 

During  his  14  years  in  the  Senate,  Sen. 
Jordan  also  chaired  the  Agriculture,  Public 
Works  and  Inaugiuid  Ceremonies  subcom- 
mittees. 

Sen.  Jordan  was  defeated  by  a  44-year-old 
Durham  lawyer  In  the  1972  Democratic  pri- 
mary election,  Nick  GaJifiankis.  Oaliaankis 
lost  the  senatorial  election  to  Republican 
Jesse  Helms. 

While  Sen.  Jordan  was  campaigning  dur- 
ing the  1972  primary,  a  23-year-old  high 
school  Janitor  killed  five  persons  and  wounded 
six  others  outside  a  Raleigh,  N.C.  sbc^plng 
mall  where  the  senator  was  shaking 
hands  with  constituents.  Sen.  Jordan's  exec- 
utive secretary,  Wesley  Hayden,  was  shot  In 
the  chest  and  seriously  Injured.  Sen.  Jordan 
su^iended  his  campaign  until  he  was  sure 
Hayden  would  survive. 

Sen.  Jordan  bad  a  long  and  |»ofitabIe 
career  in  textile  manufacturing  before  going 
to  the  Senate.  Born  in  Ramseur,  N.C,  the 
son  of  a  traveling  Methodist  minister,  he 
organized  his  first  company,  the  Sellers 
Manufacturing  Co.,  in  1927.  He  eventually 
owned  mills  that  grossed  more  than  $15  mil- 
lion a  year. 

He  attended  Trinity  College  (which  later 
became  Duke  Unlv««lty  and  which  awarded 
him  an  honorary  degree  In  1940),  and  Elon 
College.  He  served  with  the  Army  Tank  Corps 
from  1918  to  1919,  and  with  UJS.  occupaUon 
forces  In  Germany  In  1919. 

He  was  a  recipient  of  the  Silver  Beaver 
award  from  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  In 
1965.  Sen.  Jordan  was  a  trustee  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity, American  University  and  Bon  C<ri- 
lege,  and  of  the  VS.  C^ltol  Historical  Soci- 
ety. 

Since  1972,  Sen.  Jordan  bad  spent  most  of 
his  time  at  the  rambling  white  house  in  the 
village  of  Saxapahaw,  his  home  for  46  years. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wile,  the  former 
Katherme  McLean;  two  sons  Ben  E.,  Jr.  of 
Burlington,  N.C.,  and  John  M.  of  Saxapahaw. 
and  a  daughter.  Rose  Anne  Grant  of  Bur- 
lington. 


THE  IMPACT  OP  PRICE  AND  WAGE 
CONTROLS  ON  WORKERS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration's  price  and  wage  control 
program  has  had  a  disastrous  effect  on 
the  American  worker.  It  has  failed  mis- 
erably in  holding  dovi-n  prices  while  it 
has  been  more  than  successful  in  keeping 
the  lid  on  wage  increases.  As  a  result,  the 
real  income  of  workers  has  declined.  The 
average  working  man  is  worse  oB.  today 
than  he  was  a  year  ago;  and  he  is  even 
worse  off  today  than  he  was  just  6 
months  ago  when  phase  IV  began. 

Just  how  badly  have  workers  fared 
under    the    administration's    program? 
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Let  UB  look  at  the  figures.  During  thi 
13  months,  from  January  1,  1973  to 
uary  31,  1974,  the  Consumer  Price  _ 
rose  at  an  annual  rate  of  9.1  percet, 
other  words,  the  cost  of  living  fo^ 
average  family  rose  by  9.1  percent, 
ing  this  same  period,   average   wl 
wages  of  nonf  arm  workers  increas, 
an  annual  rate  of  only  4.5  percent, 
purcliasing  power  for  the  average 
ing  family  thus  declined  by  4.6  perifent. 

If  we  look  at  what  happened  di 
phase  4,  the  picture  is  even  worse, 
ing  the  last  6  months  under  the  pric( 
wage  control  program  from  Augu 
1973  to  January  31,  1974.  the  Consi 
Price  Index  rose  at  an  annual  rat 

11.4  percent  while  average  weekly 
ings  for  nonfarmworkers  actually  de- 
clined at  an  annual  rate  of  1  per<ent. 
This  represents  a  12.4  percent  drop  ii)  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  average  w»>rk- 
ing  family.  How  long  can  workers  en- 
dure this  intolerable  erosion  of  their||-eal 
wages? 

While  workers  have  been  clobben 
wage  controls,  others  have  done 
After  tax  corporate  profits  in  the 
quarter  of  1973  were  up  29  percent 
the  third  quarter  of  1972.  Personal 
est    income,    most    of    which    g<  . 
wealthy  savers,  was  up  15.9  percent 
ing  1973;  dividend  income  was  ui 

12.5  percent.  It  is  the  rich  who  have 
fitted  from  price  and  wage  controls, 
have  been  a  disaster  for  the  worki: 

Given  this  background,  the  Coni 
must  now  make  a  decision  on  whethj 
continue  the  authority  for  price 
wage  controls.  Virtually  everyone  _„ 
that  price  and  wage  controls  shouli 
phased  out  as  soon  as  possible.  How<iver, 
there  is  disagreement  over  whetherijthe 
President  should  be  given  standby  'au- 
thority to  reimpuse  controls  on  par: 
lar  sectors  of  the  economy.  Those 
favor  standby  authority  argue  that 
trols  may  still  be  needed  to  check  in. 
inflation  which  might  erupt  in  a  par 

lar  sector  of  the  economy.  It  has 

been  argued  that  the  existence  of  stand- 
by control  authority  will  serve  as  ^  so- 
called  "club  in  the  closet"  to  bolsteit  [the 
jawboning  activities  of  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council,  r 

Whatever  the  theoretical  meriti|  of 
these  argimients,  I  believe  there  are  o^  er- 
whelming  practical  reasons  for  not  ]  [ly- 
ing the  President  standby  control  fiu- 
thority. 

First  of  all.  the  very  existence  of  stL_ 
by  controls  is  likely  to  be  counterproduc- 
tive. Business  firms,  knowing  that  ^  )n- 
trols  can  and  might  be  reimposed  at  j  iny 
moment,  will  try  to  beat  the  deadlini  by 
raising  prices  even  more  than  they  ot(  |er- 
wise  would  have  in  the  absence  of  the 
control  authority.  Thus  standby  confrol 
authority  can  bring  on  the  very 
surgance  of  inflation  it  is  designed 
prevent. 

Second,  the  passage  of  standby  o&n- 
trol  authority  can  lead  to  the  unwar- 
ranted use  of  controls  in  situations  wli  ere 
they  are  not  absolutely  necessary.  'The 
President  has  flip-flopped  on  the  ques- 
tion of  controls  more  times  than  a 
beached  whale.  There  is  no  predicting 
how  he  might  use  the  standby  authority 
if  it  were  given  to  him  by  the  Congress 
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It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  President 
has  been  so  weakened  by  the  Watergate 
scandals  that  he  would  succiunb  to  politi- 
cal pressure  to  relmpose  controls  when 
controls  were  not  Justified. 

Third,  even  if  a  reasonable  case  could 
be  made  that  controls  were  needed  in  a 
particular  sector  of  the  economy,  there  is 
no  assurance  that  the  present  admin- 
istration has  the  inclination  or  the  ca- 
pacity to  impose  price  and  wage  controls 
in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner.  Indeed, 
the  record  indicates  just  the  contrary. 
When  controls  have  been  used,  they  have 
operated  more  severely  on  wages  than 
they  have  on  prices.  There  is  no  reason 
to  assume  that  these  inequities  would 
somehow  disappear  in  the  future  if  the 
President  used  his  standby  authority. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  my  Democratic 
colleagues  may  think  it  is  smart  politics 
to  give  the  President  standby  authority 
to  reimpose  price  and  wage  controls. 
Then  If  the  President  did  not  use  the 
authority,  he  could  be  blamed  for 
inflation. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  exactly  the  type 
of  political  game  playing  which  led  to 
the  passage  of  the  original  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970.  In  retrospect, 
the  Congress  made  a  colossal  blunder  in 
giving  the  President  this  authority.  We 
should  not  repeat  the  error  by  giving  him 
standby  control  authority. 

Public  opinion  polls  reveal  that  respect 
for  Congress  as  an  institution  is  at  an 
alltime  low.  According  to  the  most  recent 
survey,  only  21  percent  of  the  people 
think  Congress  is  doing  a  good  Job.  It  is 
little  wonder  that  the  Congress  is  held  in 
such  low  repute.  How  can  we  command 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  public 
if  we  give  away  our  powers  to  the  Presi- 
dent? How  can  we  improve  our  image  if 
we  engage  in  transparent  political  buck- 
passing?  We  do  not  fool  anyone  but  our- 
selves when  we  play  those  games. 

Mr.  President.  I  find  it  somewhat  sur- 
prising that  some  Members  of  Congress 
are  seriously  considering  standby  con- 
trols when  they  are  opposed  by  nearly 
everyone.  The  administration  does  not 
want  standby  control  authority.  The 
AFLr-CIO  does  not  want  standby  author- 
ity. The  chamber  of  commerce  does  not 
want  standby  control  authority.  Other 
business  groups  do  not  want  standby 
control  authority.  Economists  are  di- 
vided, as  is  generally  the  case,  but  many 
economists  oppose  standby  authority. 
Given  the  overwhelming  record  made 
against  the  need  for  standby  controls,  I 
hope  the  Congress  will  refrain  from  giv- 
ing this  dangerous  and  imnecessary 
power  to  the  President. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Congress 
to  exercise  responsibility.  Price  and  wage 
controls  have  been  a  monumental  fail- 
ure. They  have  been  unfair  and  Ineffec- 
tive. They  should  not  be  continued  and 
the  President  should  not  be  given  stand- 
by authority  to  reimpose  controls  in  any 
shape,  manner,  or  form. 


KILPATRICK  RECONSIDERS,  URGES 
PRESIDENT  TO  VETO  LEGAL  SERV- 
ICES BILL 

Mr.    HELMS.   Mr.   President,   during 
consideration  of  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 


poration bill  in  December  and  January, 
the  proponents  of  that  bill  frequently 
buttressed  their  argiunents  with  news- 
paper columns  written  by  the  distin- 
guished editor  and  writer,  James  Jack- 
son Kilpatrick. 

It  is  now  clear  that  Mr.  Kilpatrick  was 
merely  endorsing  the  concept  of  legal 
services  for  the  poor — a  concept,  inci- 
dentally, which  I  also  vigorously  sup- 
ported, and,  along  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock) 
worked  hard  to  implement  In  our  bill, 
S.  1990.  Mr.  Kilpatrick  was  by  no  means 
endorsing  the  specific  text  of  S.  1423,  the 
bill  jointly  sponsored  by  Senators  Nelson 
and  Javits. 

Indeed,  in  a  column  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Star-News  yes- 
terday, Mr.  Kilpatrick  takes  strong  issue 
with  the  Nelson-Javits  bill,  calling  it  an 
abomination,  and  a  perversion  imder 
the  law.  This  is  a  vigorous  condemna- 
tion of  the  bill,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Mr.  Kilpatrick  calls  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  veto  it  if  the  Senate  and  House 
should  agree  to  the  proposition. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  veto  this  bill,  should  it  be  brought 
to  his  desk  for  signature.  Whatever  comes 
out  of  the  conference — and  the  House 
conferees  have  not  even  been  named— is 
almost  certain  to  be  a  far  cry  from  the 
kind  of  bill  which  the  President  proposed 
last  year.  Neither  the  House  bill  nor  the 
Senate  bill  meet  the  President's  specifi- 
cations, so  it  Is  hard  to  see  how  the  con- 
ference report,  being  a  reconciliation  of 
the  two,  can  measure  up  either. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Kitpatrick's  column,  "Re- 
considering the  Legal  Aid  Bill,"  from  the 
Washington  Star-News.  Monday.  March 
25.  1974,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Reconsidering  the  Lboal  Aid  Bill 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

It  Is  a  familiar  rule  of  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure that  a  motion  to  reconsider  can  be 
made  only  by  a  member  of  the  prevailing 
faction.  Because  I  have  long  supported  the 
concept  of  legal  services  for  the  poor,  per- 
haps I  am  qualified  to  turn  against  the  bUl 
soon  to  be  reported  from  a  conference  com- 
mittee. Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  say, 
I  move  to  reconsider. 

By  every  indication,  the  compromise  legal 
services  bUl  wUl  be  fairly  close  to  the  Nelson- 
Javlta  bill  approved  by  the  Senate  In  De- 
cember. The  bUl  Is  an  abomination.  It  Is  a 
perversion  of  the  wrhole  concept  of  giving 
the  poor  person  a  chance  at  equal  Justice 
under  the  law.  If  the  Senate  and  House 
should  agree  to  this  devious  proposition,  the 
President  will  have  to  be  asked  to  use  his 
veto  power. 

In  supporting  a  legal  services  act.  I  have 
been  guided  by  certain  principles  and  obser- 
vations that  seem  to  be  almost  beyond  dis- 
pute. The  first  is  that  the  concept  of  equal 
Justice  under  law  is  among  the  greatest 
Ideals  of  our  political  system.  The  second 
Is  that  our  nation  has  served  that  concept 
poorly.  Despite  Impressive  Improvements  in 
recent  years,  especially  In  the  appointment 
of  public  defenders  In  criminal  cases,  we 
still  have  two  systems  of  law — one  for  the 
rich,  another  for  the  poor. 

A  system  of  federally  subsidized  legal  aid 
should  have  but  one  purpose,  and  that  is  to 
redress  the  Imbalance.  The  poor  family  that 
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has  been  bilked  Into  a  usurious  Installment 
contract  should  not  be  helpless  at  the  hands 
of  a  weU-heeled  merchant.  The  poor  person 
wrongly  evicted  from  his  home  should  have 
some  aid  in  standing  up  to  the  slumlord. 
The  Ignorant  or  Ullterate  citizen,  struggimg 
with  the  complexities  of  a  highly  regulated 
society,  often  needs  legal  advice  that  he 
cannot  possibly  afford. 

A  revitalized  program  of  federal  legal  aid 
ought  to  have  these  alms  In  mind,  and 
these  alms  only.  Because  the  posslbUltles  for 
abuse  are  quite  real,  a  new  I^gal  Services 
Corporation  should  be  bound  down  by  chains 
of  law.  At  the  very  minimum,  the  corpora- 
tion should  be  federally  chartered  for  a 
limited  term  of  no  more  than  five  years,  at 
which  time  Congress  could  review  the  entire 
operation. 

The  Senate  bUl  that  now  prevails  Is  a  far 
cry  from  the  administration's  recommenda- 
tion. It  bears  no  resemblance  to  a  House- 
approved  version  that  has  some  faults, 
largely  as  the  result  of  fatuous  floor  amend- 
ments, but  has  many  virtues  also.  The  Sen- 
ate bin  erects  no  more  than  paper  barri- 
cades against  the  activism  of  super-liberal 
legal  eagles  who  would  be  free  to  pursue  so- 
cial reform  behind  a  camouflage  of  aid  to 
the  poor. 

These  mischievous  provisions  are  not  Im- 
mediately apparent.  On  the  surface,  the 
Senate  version  seems  unalarmlng.  It  Is  only 
when  the  biU  Is  examined  line  by  ime,  as 
Senator  Jesse  Helms  of  North  Carolina  has 
examined  It,  that  the  shortcomings  emerge. 

Two  examples  may  suffice  to  Indicate  the 
slippery  business  here  afoot.  The  Senate  bill 
contains  a  provision  that  could  make  avail- 
able to  legal  aid  attorneys  "particular  sup- 
port functions  of  the  federal  government, 
such  as  the  General  Services  Administration, 
the  federal  telecommunications  system  and 
other  facilities."  Helms  calls  this  a  '•mind- 
boggling  blank  check,"  and  It  Is.  This  loosely 
drawn  authorization  could  equip  the  activist 
attorneys  with  everything  from  office  sup- 
pUes  to  free  long  distance  telephone  service, 
all  at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 

For  a  second  example:  The  House  version 
wisely  prohibits  the  proposed  Legal  Services 
Corporation  from  using  private  funds  for 
purposes  for  which  public  funds  could  not 
be  spent.  The  Senate  version  ominously 
omits  this  safeguard. 

The  concept  of  equal  Justice  remains  valid. 
Nothing  is  wrong  with  the  Idea  of  providing 
legal  aid  to  the  poor.  But  the  disappointing 
and  deceptive  bill  that  now  heads  back 
toward  the  Senate  floor,  while  It  doubtless 
would  accomplish  many  good  things,  would 
constitute  an  Invitation  to  legal  activists  to 
come  have  a  ball.  This  is  not  the  Idea.  It 
is  not  the  Idea  at  all. 


JUSTICE  WITHOUT  POLITICS 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Pro- 
gressive magazine,  in  its  April  issue,  has 
published  an  article  by  Arthur  S.  Miller, 
professor  of  constitutional  law  at  (3eorge 
Washington  University,  entitled  "Justice 
Without  Politics." 

In  his  article.  Professor  Miller,  who  is 
a  consultant  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Separation  of  Powers  and  who  also  serves 
as  chief  consultant  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Presidential  Campaign  Activi- 
ties, has  made  some  very  penetrating 
observations  concerning  the  dangers  in- 
herent in  the  politicization  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  announced  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Separation  of  Powers, 
which  I  chair,  will  hold  hearings  on 
March  26,  27,  28,  and  April  2,  on  two  bills 
that  relate  to  the  operations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  which,  if  en- 


acted, would  help  to  reverse  the  trend 
of  abuses  and  improprieties  that  the 
country  has  witnessed,  with  such  shock, 
in  recent  months.  These  bills  are  S.  2803, 
which  would  establish  the  Department 
of  Justice  as  an  independent  establish- 
ment of  Government,  and  S.  2978,  which 
would  create  a  special  commission  to 
study  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent prosecutor. 

Professor  Miller's  article  speaks  vigor- 
ously and  with  candor  concerning  trans- 
gressions in  the  exercise  of  power  in  the 
administration  of  justice.  While  some 
may  not  wholly  endorse  the  implications 
in  his  assessment  of  the  acts  and  circum- 
stances surrounding  certain  oflBcials  and 
individuals,  his  article  points  out  force- 
fully the  need  to  take  politics  out  of 
justice.  I  beheve  his  article  deserves  wide 
dissemination  and  that  it  merits  the 
earnest  consideration  of  all  Americans 
who  are  concerned  with  the  fair  and  im- 
partial administration  of  justice — who 
believe  that  justice  must  be  dealt  with 
an  even  hand  to  all,  without  political 
influences  or  pecuniary  considerations. 

For  this  reason,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Justice  Without  Politics 
(By  Arthur  S.  Miller) 

"The  place  of  Justice  Is  an  hallowed 
place."  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Britain's  lord 
chancellor,  said  in  1612,  "and  therefore  not 
onely  the  bench,  but  the  footpace  and  pre- 
cincts and  purprise  thereof  ought  to  be  pre- 
served from  scandall  and  corruption."  Ameri- 
cans who  were  shocked  by  last  October's 
"Saturday  Night  Massacre,"  when  Special 
Prosecutor  Archibald  Cox  was  summarily 
sacked  by  an  acting  Attorney  Oeneral  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  should  realize  that 
the  episode  merely  illustrated  how  far  the 
American  system  has  deviated  from  Bacon's 
Ideal.  In  the  wake  of  the  sordid  Watergate 
afTair,  the  Department  of  Justice,  charged 
with  the  solemn  responsibility  of  furthering 
the  rule  of  law.  finds  Itself  tmder  heavy 
attack  for  having  become  unduly  "polit- 
icized." An  Insistent  cry  is  being  raised  In 
many  quarters  to  take  the  politics  out  of  the 
Department. 

To  place  that  question — whether  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  and  his  subordinates  can  be 
"depollticlzed" — In  some  perspective,  we 
must  examine  the  historic  background.  The 
office  of  the  Attorney  General  was  created  In 
1789  and  the  Department  of  Jxistice  In 
1870.  Both  the  office  and  the  Department 
derive  all  of  their  powers  from  Congress. 
Even  so,  they  are  In  the  Executive  Branch, 
which  means  that  In  legal  theory  the  Attor- 
ney General,  as  a  Cabinet  official  and  Presi- 
dential appointee,  serves  at  the  pleastire  of 
the  Chief  Executive.  President  Nixon's  1968 
campaign  pledge  to  appoint  a  "new  Attorney 
General,"  one  not  "soft  on  crime,"  merits 
mention  only  because  the  statement  was  re- 
ported deadpan  by  the  press,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  every  new  President  rou- 
tinely appoints  a  new  Attorney  General. 

Since  at  least  the  days  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
the  Attorney  General  has  been  regarded  as 
the  President's  lawyer.  It  Is  often  said  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  only  one 
client — the  Government — but  that  Is  true 
only  Insofar  as  there  are  no  disputes  between 
the  BStecutlve  and  the  other  branches. 
As  the  Chief  Executive's  lawj'ef.  the  Attorney 
General  occupies  the  ambiguous  position  of 
t>elng  a  political  officer  charged  with  legal 
duties. 


Tensions  have  eruptfd,  at  times.  In  the  na- 
tional bank  controversy  of  the  1830's,  for 
example,  President  Jackson  wanted  to  have 
certam  banks  named  as  depositories  of  US. 
funds,  only  to  learn  that  his  Attorney  Gen- 
eral had  doubts  about  the  validity  of  that 
policy.  Jackson  Is  said  to  have  drawn  him- 
self up  and  declared:  "Sir,  you  must  find  a 
law  authorizing  the  act  or  I  wUl  appomt  an 
Attorney  General  who  wlU."  Jackson  pre- 
vailed, just  as  NUon  did  In  the  Cox  firing. 
The  task,  then,  of  an  Attorney  General  (and 
of  other  government  legal  advisers,  such  as 
State  Department  lawyers  who  Justified 
American  taterventlon  In  Vietnam)  Is  not 
to  say  no  to  poUcymakers,  but  to  find  some 
way  to  say  yes. 

Not  aU  top  legal  officers  have  taken  the 
view  that  they  are  partisan  advocates  for  the 
Executive  or  another  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Edward  Bates  (who  didn't  last  long  as 
Lincoln's  Attorney  General)  said:  "The 
office  I  hold  Is  not  properly  poZittcaZ,  but 
strictly  legal;  and  It  Is  my  duty,  above  all 
other  ministers  of  State,  to  uphold  the  law 
and  to  resist  all  encroachments,  from  what- 
ever quarter,  of  mere  will  and  power."  Bates 
was  atypical:  A.  MitcheU  Palmer  represented 
the  norm.  Palmer,  who  led  the  Infamous 
Palmer  Raids  of  1920  against  aliens  and 
other  'suspect "  persons,  said: 

"The  Government  was  in  Jeopardy.  My  pri- 
vate Information  removed  all  doubt."  F*ara- 
nola  on  the  Potomac,  as  disclosed  In  the 
Senate  Watergate  hearings  and  manifested 
In  the  savage  overreaction  to  the  "March  on 
Washington"  In  May  1970,  Is  not  a  new  in- 
vention. 

When  Attorney  General  Robert  H.  Jackson 
was  called  upon  to  justify  President  Roose- 
velt's plan  to  trade  fifty  "overage  "  destroyers 
to  Britain  shortly  before  World  War  II.  he 
did  so  by  ignoring  the  Constitution  and  bend- 
ing some  statutes  beyond  recognition.  In 
1941.  Jackson,  signed  an  Attorney  CJeneral's 
opinion  legitimizing  government  seizure  of 
the  North  American  Aircraft  plant  during  a 
strike,  an  action  that  rebounded  eleven  years 
later  when  it  was  cited  to  him  as  a  precedent 
for  President  Truman's  takeover  of  the  steel 
Industry  during  the  Korean  war.  Jackson  by 
then  a  Supreme  Court  Justice,  neatly  side- 
stepped the  question  In  his  concurring  opin- 
ion outlawing  the  seizure:  "I  do  not  regard 
It  as  a  precedent  for  this,  but,  even  If  I  did, 
I  should  not  bind  present  Judicial  judgment 
by  earlier  partisan  advocacy" — a  classic 
acknowledgment  of  the  politicization  of  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

So  Robert  Bork.  the  Solicitor  General  who 
became  acting  Attorney  General  and  hatchet- 
man  on  Archibald  Cox.  merely  stands  at  the 
end  of  a  line  of  numerous  predecessors  who. 
In  Robert  Jackson's  terms,  are  "partisan  ad- 
vocates" for  the  President.  The  naive  may  be- 
lieve that  because  the  people  pay  the  salaries, 
through  taxes,  of  government  lawyers,  then 
they — the  people — should  be  their  client.  Not 
so:  The  "Government"  Is  the  client  of  the 
govenunent  lawyer,  in  and  out  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  it  Is  not  always  trvie 
that  the  interests  of  the  CSovernment  and 
of  the  people  (however  defined)  coincide. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  since  the  Tru- 
man Administration  for  Chief  Executives  to 
appoint  their  campaign  managers  or  other 
political  cronies  as  the  highest  If.w  officers 
of  the  Government.  Campalgin  managers 
Herbert  Brownell  under  President  Elsen- 
hower and  Robert  Kennedy,  named  by  his 
brother,  antedated  John  Mitchell,  the  mu- 
nicipal bond  lawyer  turned  politica»  manager 
who  took  over  at  Attorney  General  In  1969 
(and  who.  at  this  writing,  is  being  tried  in 
New  York  on  criminal  charges).  In  conse- 
quence, that  precinct  of  Justice  that  Is  the 
Department  of  Justice  Is  hardly  "an  hal- 
lowed place." 

Though  they  are  theoretically  responsible 
for  administering  the  nation's  laws  fairly 
and  Impartially,  Departmental  lawyers  often 
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ai«  mere  Inctniments  of  «  btirgeonln(  |  Ezec- 
ntlT*  ponrer,  there  to  serve  tbetr  iiaitan 
a  few  blocks  away  at  the  White  Houife.  The 
problem  has  become  so  acute  that  Toicee 
throughout  the  legal  prctfeoslon  are  calling 
for  change.  Their  concern,  however,  is 
prompted  not  so  much  by  what  Bacoii  called 
"scaiidal  anct  corruption" — althougll  that 
consideration  Is  not  absent — as  by 
most  unrestrained  dlrectlonary  powej 
reside  with  Departmental  cflBcers. 

"Politics"  Is  partlctUarly  evident  in  the 
appointment  of  judges,  of  V3.  attorneys 
(nlnety-0ve  m  aU),  and  of  the  thousttids  of 
marshals  and  other  functionaries  of  tpe  Ju- 
dicial system.  About  fifty  per  cent  bf  the 
VS.  attorneys,  who  are  reconunenoed  by 
the  Department  after  clearance  from^  their 
state's  Senators  (the  "blue  slip"  system) ,  be- 
come Federal  Judges — which  means  that  they 
carry  Departmental  preferences  with  them  to 
the  bench.  Judgeships  are  the  provfiice  of 
the  Deputy  Attorney  General  (for  tie  Su- 
preme Court,  tL  Attorney  General  himself 
gets  Into  the  act),  and  a  Federal  district 
Judge  aspiring  to  be  an  appeals  Jucke  not 
ODlj  Starts  out  with  the  attitudes  of^  U.S. 
attorney  but,  more  subtly  and  of  mdre  im- 
portance, knows  that  bis  elevation 
approved  by  the  Department.  How  mui 
knowledge  might  tip  the  scales  of  Jusi 
favor  of  the  Government  is  unknow: 
certainly  it  argues  for  taking  the  a; 
Ing  function  out  of  the  Department.  (It  is 
not  unheard  of.  for  example,  for  a  Federal 
Judge  to  telephone  the  Department  aid  ask 
what  sentence  should  be  Imposed  on  1 1  con- 
vict.) 

At  least  three  levels  of  improprietjft  exist 
within  the  Department  of  Justice:  1)  trime 
and  corruption.  2)  unrestricted  discretion, 
and  3)  overzealousness  of  lawyers.  As  fdr  the 
first.  Assistant  Attorney  General  Lamar:  Cau- 
dle was  sent  to  JaU  In  the  1950s  for  tlklng 
part  In  Ux  frauds,  and  Attorney  General 
Harry  Daugherty  barely  escaped  prosei^iiilon 
over  Teapot  Dome.  Without  commentlitg  on 
John  Mitchell's  trial,  I  can  note  bis  owb  ad- 
mission that  as  Attorney  General  he  failed 
to  tell  the  President  about  "the  Watirgate 
horrors,"  an  action  which,  though  iot  a 
crime,  surely  was  a  gross  dereliction  of Iduty. 
Justice  Louis  Brandeis  uttered  the  olassic 
statement  warning  against  official  llle||&llty: 
"In  a  government  of  laws,  existence  AI  the 
Government  will  be  imperiled  If  it  falls  to  ob- 
serve the  law  scrupulously.  Our  QoveriUnent 
Is  the  potent,  the  omnipresent  teachek".  For 
good  or  for  111.  It  teaches  the  waole  people 
by  its  example.  Crime  Is  contagious. 
Government  becomes  a  lawbreaker.  It 
contempt  for  law;  it  Invites  every 
become  a  law  unto  himself;  It  Invlt 
archy."  It  was  John  MltcbeU,  aide 
abetted  by  WlUiam  RehnquUt  and  Solicitor 
General  Erwln  Grlswold,  who  produced  the 
theory  that  the  Government  could  ret 
wiretapping  on  domestic  criminal 
without  Judicial  appro\'al — a  notion 
treme  that  a  Supreme  Court  domlnat 
Nixon  appointees  unanimously  outlawc 
Mitchell  and  Grlswold,  plus  Depi 
tomey  General  Richard  Klelndlenst 
bead  of  the  Antitrust  Division,  Rlchal 
Laren,  also  stage-managed  the  much  criti- 
cized ITT  "-xmsent  decree"  whereby  ITT  got 
what  It  wanted  (the  cash  fiow  of  the  Hart- 
ford Instu-ance  Company),  whUe  belig  re- 
quired to  slough  off  same  subsidiaries. 
Government  spokesmen  defend  the  lettle- 
ment  partly  on  the  basis  of  the  llkellh<  od  of 
eventual  loss  in  the  Supreme  Court,  buii  that 
does  not  explain  why  ITT  was  so  wllliag  to 
go  along.  To  believe  the  Justice  Departi]  tent's 
apologists  is  also  to  believe  that  ITTs  ttecu- 
tlves  and  lawyers  were  stupid.  The  decision 
net  to  take  the  ITT  case  to  the  Supreme 
Court  Is  a  prime  example  of  the  second Ilevel 
of     Justice     Department     Improprletyi-tba 


almost  uncontrolled  dlacretluiary  powers  the 
Department  all  too  often  exercises. 

Of  those  powers,  whether  to  prosecute  or 
not  to  prosecute  Is  particularly  worrisome. 
Seen  in  full  glare  in  the  ITT  settlement  (once 
a  consent  decree  is  entered  by  a  Federal 
Judge,  there  Is  no  review — as  Ralph  Nader 
foiud  out  when  he  tried  to  get  the  ITT 
decree  overturned) ,  It  hits  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  at  the  local  level.  Plea 
bargaining  in  criminal  law  matters  Is  routine 
(although  It  is  unique  to  find  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent engaging  In  that  process). 

Some  discretion  is,  of  course,  necessary. 
The  problem  Is  to  limit  It  so  as  to  eliminate 
abuses.  The  essential  question  is  how  to 
make  discretionary  power  as  tolerable  or 
decent  as  possible.  One  aid  to  stopping  abuse 
of  discretion  would  be  openness — the  elimi- 
nation of  unnecessary  secrecy — in  the 
process.  "Openness."  says  law  professor 
Kenneth  Davis  in  his  book,  DUcretionary 
Justice,  "Is  a  natural  enemy  of  arbitrariness, 
a  natural  ally  In  the  fight  against  injustice." 
The  third  level  of  Justice  Department  over- 
reaching Is  the  way  in  which  government 
lawyers,  often  but  not  always  from  the 
Department's  corps  of  3.000  attorneys,  fall 
to  realize  the  disproportionate  amount  of 
power  they  have  t;<s-d-t;ls  Individual 
litigants.  I  do  not  speak  here  of  the  m 
settlement  or  of  the  antitrust  action  against 
IBM.  There,  as  elsewhere  (for  example,  be- 
fore the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion or  the  Federal  Trade  Commission),  the 
government  attorneys  are  overwhelmed  by 
the  legions  of  high-powered  and  high-priced 
lawyers  from  the  corporate  bar.  But  when  it 
is  an  Individual,  not  a  corporation,  against 
whom  the  Department  is  proceeding,  the 
power  imbalance  Is  reversed.  Then  the 
citizen  often  finds  himself  bowled  over 
by  the  Department's  overzealous  energies. 

Jimmy  Hoffa,  powerful  as  he  was  as  head 
of  the  Teamsters,  learned  that  fact  of  life 
when  Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy  set 
up  the  "Hoffa  Squad"  to  get  Hoffa;  get  him 
they  did.  The  Hoffa  case  shows  the  Govern- 
ment's broad  discretion  in  deciding  whether 
or  not  to  prosecute  and  how  zealous  the 
prosecution  can  be.  Hoffa 's  early  release  from 
prison  by  President  Nixon  indicates  that  dis- 
cretion also  works  at  the  other  end  of  the 
criminal  law  pipeline. 

When  an  individual  confronts  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  (part  of 
the  Justice  Department),  unreviewable  dis- 
cretion Is  often  the  norm  and  arbitrariness 
often  the  rule.  That  was  shown,  for  example, 
when  Ernest  Mandel,  a  leading  MarxUt  schol- 
ar In  Belgium,  was  denied  admission  into 
the  United  States,  where  he  had  been  in- 
vited to  give  some  university  lectures.  The 
Supreme  Court  upheld  that  bit  of  Depart- 
mental arbitrariness.  In  obscure  cases,  such 
as  contract  claims,  land-condemnation  ac- 
tions, or  tort  claims  against  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Justice  Department  lawyer  also 
often  acts  with  excess  zeal  against  the  indi- 
vidual. One  example  will  illustrate:  Several 
years  ago,  a  patient  at  a  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration hospital  was  erroneously  injected 
with  embalming  fluid  by  an  orderly  who  had 
the  duty  of  giving  injections.  Result:  total 
paralysis  of  the  patient.  The  patient  sued 
the  Government,  only  to  be  met  with  the  de- 
fense (from  technical  "agency"  law)  that 
the  orderly  acted  beyond  the  "scope  of  his 
employment."  Thus  a  weak,  even  silly,  legal 
stratagem  was  used  by  government  attorneys 
In  an  effort  to  stave  off  paying  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Multiply  that  case  by  thousands  and  the 
pattern  of  overzealous  action  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  takes  on  added  meaning.  It 
Is  a  proud  tenet  of  the  Solicitor  General's 
office  that  the  Government's  case  Is  won 
when  Justice  Is  done,  but  all  too  often  that 
precept  la  forgotten;  the  game  is  to  win.  by 
using  every  technicality  and  legal  stratagem. 


Elliot  Richardson,  during  bla  brief  tanun 
as  Attorney  General,  vowed  to  take  politics 
out  of  the  administration  of  Justice,  but  that 
laudable  goal  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the 
Saturday  Night  Massacre.  Richardson's  in- 
tent may  yet  be  achieved,  however.  If  Con- 
gress will  be  sufficiently  Influenced  by  the 
Watergate  disclosures  to  reassess  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  The  Senate  is  about  to  take 
the  first  step  toward  such  a  re-evaluation. 
Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin'B  Subconunlttee  on 
Separation  of  Powers  has  scheduled  hearings 
on  S2803,  introduced  by  Ervln  on  December 
12,  1973.  If  enacted  (in  present  form  or 
amended),  82803  would  "establish  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  as  an  Independent  es- 
tablishment of  the  United  States."  Scheduled 
to  testify,  among  others,  are  former  Attor- 
neys General  Ramsey  Clark,  Richard  Kleln- 
dlenst and  Katzenbach;  former  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Arthur  Goldberg;  former  VS. 
Attorney  Whitney  North  Seymour,  Jr.;  Lloyd 
Cutler,  well-known  Washington  lawyer; 
Archibald  Cox,  and  a  number  of  law  scholars. 

Cutler  has  proffered  a  different  suggestion 
— that  a  permanent  office  of  special  prosecu- 
tor be  established  to  ride  herd  on  Improprie- 
ties In  the  Executive  Branch,  Including  the 
Department  of  Jxxstlce.  Others,  such  as  Pro- 
fessor Paul  Mtshkln  of  the  University  of 
California  School  of  Law,  have  advanced  the 
more  radical  notion  that  an  office  of  "coun- 
sel general"  be  established  completely  In- 
dependent of  the  President — an  office  that 
would  take  over  most  of  the  present  functions 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  would,  in 
addition,  act  as  an  ombudsman  for  citizens' 
complaints  against  improper  government  ac- 
tions. 

Watergate  has  clearly  contributed  to  a 
growing  distrust  of  the  Government  and  a 
lack  of  faith  In  the  fairness  and  impartiality 
of  the  system  of  Justice.  Watergate  has 
proved  that  governmental  lawlessness  can 
and  does  occur.  The  Errln  hearings  may  help 
us  find  our  way  out  of  an  Intolerable  situa- 
tion, for  we  must  face  the  fact  that  our 
present  system  of  Justice  through  politics— 
often  corrupt  politics — cannot  stand  much 
longer  without  eroding  our  constitutional 
democracy  beyond  the  point  of  no  return. 


AIR  FORCE  HAIRCUT  POLICY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
result  of  Investigations  made  by  staff 
members  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  it  appears  that  the  Air  For(» 
haircut  policy  has  Impacted  unfavorably 
on  the  Air  Guard  and  Air  Reserve  pro- 
grams. 

In  this  connection  I  have  asked  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  review  the  en- 
tire Defense  Department  policy  looking 
toward  some  uniformity  among  Guard 
and  Reserve  forces.  Presently  Navy  and 
Army  Guard  and  Reserve  haircut  poli- 
cies are  more  lenient  than  those  being 
followed  by  the  Air  Force  Guard  and 
Reserve. 

In  support  of  my  views  that  this  is  an 
Important  matter,  I  have  obtained  a  copy 
of  a  letter  dated  Febioiary  21,  1974,  to 
Air  Force  Secretary  John  L.  McLucas. 
This  letter  reports  on  a  survey  conducted 
by  the  National  Guard  Association  of 
the  United  States. 

The  survey  clearly  shows  that  serious 
command,  morale,  enlistment  and  reen- 
listment  problems  are  resulting  from  the 
fact  that  Air  Guardsmen  are  under  more 
stringent  haircut  policy  regulations  than 
Army  Guardsmen  who  sometimes  drill 
on  the  same  installations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  that  this  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

National  Guabo 
Association  or  the  United  States, 

February  21, 1974. 
Hon.  John  L.  McLucas, 

Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,   The  Pentagon, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Secbetabt:  The  Impact  of  Air 
Force  grooming  standards  on  enlistments 
and  re-enlistments  in  the  Air  National  Guard 
(and,  consequently,  the  Air  Force  Reserve) 
was  examined  in  detail  during  the  ANG  ses- 
sion of  the  95th  General  Conference  of  the 
National  Guard  Association  of  the  VS.,  held 
8-11  October  1973  in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla- 
homa. 

Approximately  300  Air  Guard  officers 
unanimously  agreed  on  the  validity  of  the 
statement  that:  "A  reasonable  modification 
of  the  hair  style  regulation  to  be  more  in 
conformity  with  acceptable  civilian  styles 
would  enhance  recruiting  and  retention  in 
my  organization." 

Following  the  voiced  opinion  that  modi- 
fication of  current  grooming  standards  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  Air  Guard  and  Reserve, 
Dr.  James  P.  GUllgan,  Deputy  for  Reserve 
Affairs  and  Education,  Office  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  observed  that:  "The  signifi- 
cant thing  to  me,  however,  has  been  In  the 
course  of  a  rather  repeated  examination  of 
the  question,  at  least  In  the  Pentagon,  Is 
that  the  Reserve  and  the  Air  Guard  and  the 
Associations  that  are  attendant  thereto  really 
have  not  come  forward,  in  my  view,  with  a 
very  strong  positive  position,  that  woxild  be 
reflected  in  the  vote  I  saw  in  this  room." 

In  response  to  the  challenge  by  Dr.  GUll- 
gan. I  established  an  NGAUS  "Grooming 
Standards"  committee  to  study  the  problem 
and  report  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  NGAUS  ExecvUive  Council.  Ap- 
pointed to  the  committee  were: 

Chairman.  Major  General  Duane  L.  Corn- 
ing. Vice  President.  NGAUS.  and  Adjutant 
General,  South  Dakota. 

Members.  Brigadier  General  William  W. 
Spruance.  Asst.  Adjutant  General,  Air,  Dela- 
ware ANG. 

Brigadier  General  William  R.  McCall.  Jr.. 
Chief  of  Staff.  Air.  District  of  Columbia  ANG. 

First  Lieutenant  Ronald  Prox.  Delaware 
ANG. 

First  Lieutenant  Conrad  Slate.  Tennessee 
ANG. 

Second  Lieutenant  Alexander  T.  Mahon, 
Ohio  ANG. 

Advisors,  Colonel  James  C.  Hlse.  NGB  Legal 
Advisor. 

Technical  Sergeant  Marvin  S.  Lessln,  Dela- 
ware ANG. 

Recorder.  Colonel  Merle  F.  Allen,  Jr.,  Ret., 
Executive  Assistant,  Air,  NGAUS. 

The  "Grooming  Standards"  committee 
convened  on  7  December  1973  to  study  the 
subject.  It  presented  a  briefing  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  NGAUS  Executive  Coun- 
cil on  29  January  1974.  (Report  Is  attached 
as  Inclosure  #1  and  Briefing  as  Inclosure 
#2.) 

The  NGAUS  Executive  Council  approved 
the  "Grooming  Standards"  committee  report 
and  voted  to  forward  the  recommendations 
of  changes  to  AFM  35-10  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force. 

The  recommended  changes  to  AFM  35-10 
(attached   as  Inclosure   #3)    would: 

A.  Allow  hair  to  touch  the  ears,  but  not 
cover  any  part  of  the  ears  when  groomed. 

B.  Allow  hair  to  extend  on  the  back  of  the 
head  to  the  middle  of  the  collar. 

C.  Allow  up  to  2  Inches  In  bulk.  Instead 
of  1 1.4  Inches. 

D.  Allow  sideburns  to  extend  to  a  hort- 
aoutal  line  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  ear  lobe 


and  to  a  width  not  exceeding  1>^  Inches  at 
the  widest  point. 

E.  Allow  mustaches  to  extend  horizon- 
tally beyond  the  comers  of  the  mouth,  but 
not  beyond  the  natural  hair  growth  line  nor 
downward  beyond  a  horizontal  line  drawn 
from  the  corners  of  the  mouth. 

F.  Allow  members  of  the  ANG  to  wear  wigs 
which  conform  to  grooming  standards  dur- 
ing unit  training  assemblies  and  i>eriods  of 
active  duty  of  30  days  or  less. 

To  further  define  the  problem  and  Justify 
the  NGAUS  recommendations,  the  opinions 
of  forty-four  Adjutants  General  are  attached 
in  response  to  a  survey  conducted  by  the 
NGAUS.  The  survey  posed  the  following  ques- 
tions : 

Question  No.  1:  What  percentage  of  Air 
Guardsmen  fall  to  re-enlist  because  of  pres- 
ent hair  styling  regulations? 

Answer:  Forty-one  States  responded  with 
an  average  of  39 '^. 

Question  No.  2:  What  percentage  of  non- 
prior  service  contacts  fail  to  enlist  because 
of  present  hair  styling  regulations? 

Answers:  Thirty-seven  States  responded 
with  an  average  of  36  '"<- . 

Question  No.  3:  Would  you  prefer  more 
lenient  standards  in  the  ANG  than  presently 
authorized  under  AFM  35-10? 

Answer:  Forty-three  States  responded  with 
thirty-eight  "yeas"  and  five  "nays." 

Question  No.  4:  Would  a  more  lenient 
regulation  allow  recruiting  of  a  "higher  cate- 
gory" of  non-prior  service  Individual  than  we 
are  presently  enlisting? 

Answer:  Thirty-four  States  responded  with 
twenty-eight  "yeas"  and  six  "nays." 

A  compilation  of  responses  from  the  forty- 
four  States  is  attached  as  Inclosure  No.  4. 
Also  attached  are  copies  of  responses  from 
Adjutants  General.  ANG  Base  Detachment 
Commanders  and  Group  Commanders. 

Mr.  Secretary,  the  National  Guard  Associ- 
ation of  the  United  States  is  pleased  to  re- 
spond to  Dr.  Gllllgan's  challenge  by  sub- 
mitting these  recommendations  and  observa- 
tions for  your  consideration.  We  are  strongly 
convinced  that  a  positive,  enlightened  ap- 
proach to  bringing  current  Air  Force  groom- 
ing standards  in  line  with  those  of  today's 
society,  wherein  lies  our  source  of  young  men 
and  women  in  the  years  ahead,  will  be  of 
mutual  benefit  to  the  Air  National  Guard 
and  United  States  Air  Force  alike. 

This  Association  earnestly  elicits  your  seri- 
ous consideration  of  these  recommendations 
as  both  reasonable  and  constructive,  and  in 
the  best  Interest  of  both  the  Air  National 
Guard  and  U.S.  Air  Force.  We  stand  ready 
to  contribute  in  any  way  possible  toward 
resolving  modifications  to  grooming  stand- 
ards as  currently  prescribed  by  AFM  35-10 
Sincerely. 

Henry  W.  McMix-lan. 
Major  General.  FlaARNG  President. 


FEDERAL  JUDICIARY  SALAPY 
LEVELS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Committee  for  an  Independent 
Judiciary  is  but  one  of  many  thoughtful 
organizations  now  concerned  about  the 
Government's  ability  to  obtain  and  re- 
tain competent,  qualified  men  and  wo- 
men to  serve  in  high  office.  Its  concern 
runs  deep  and  runs  to  the  problems  aris- 
ing within  the  Federal  judiciary  as  the 
result  of  a  freeze  on  the  compensation 
for  judges. 

Recently,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Washington  Post,  the  Pennsylvania 
Committee  made  the  inescapable  obser- 
vation that  judges  are  on  a  parity  with 
all  others  when  it  comes  to  paying  rent, 
buying  food,  paying  taxes,  and  other  liv- 


ing expenses,  even  though  they  have  re- 
ceived no  salary  increase  for  more  than  4 
years. 

'This  is  hardly  fair  treatment,"  said 
the  committee,  whose  appeal  is  simply  for 
a  concept  of  fair  play. 

This  argument,  of  course,  covers  others 
in  the  Executive  Salary  Schedule  of  our 
Government,  as  well  as  numerous  so- 
called  supergrade  employees  in  the  up- 
per reaches  of  the  General  Schedule. 
They,  too,  have  their  pay  frozen  at  rates 
well  below  comparability  with  the  sala- 
ries paid  for  equal  work  and  equal  re- 
sponsibility in  the  private  sector. 

We  have  not  dealt  fairly  with  these 
servants  of  the  public  interest  by  denying 
them  overdue  raises  which  are  all  the 
more  warranted  because  of  the  general 
inflation  in  our  economy.  So  the  ques- 
tion of  fair  treatment  remains  before 
us,  Mr.  President,  and  Senators  will  be- 
fore too  long  be  called  upon  to  further 
examine  this  entire  question,  whicli  so 
deeply  concerns  the  Pennsylvania  Com- 
mittee for  an  Independent  Judiciary.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee's letter  to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pennsylvania  Committee  for  an 
Independent  Judiciary. 

Philadelphia,  Pa..  January  21,  1974. 
EorroR:  "Washington  Post" 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Pennsylvania  Committee  for 
an  Independent  Judiciary  congratulates  the 
Washington  Post  in  connection  with  the 
coverage  of  proposed  "catch-up"  salary  in- 
creases for  Cabinet  officials,  federal  Judges 
and  congressmen  and  calls  the  attention  of 
the  Post  and  the  public  to  the  fact  that  a 
comparison  of  governmental  and  non-gor- 
ernmental  salary  structures  and  the  concept 
of  fair  play  must  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  substantial  salary  Increase  for  the  federal 
judiciary  is  long  overdue. 

WhUe  other  federal  employees  have  been 
receiving  cost  o.^  living  adjustments  increas- 
ing their  salaries  by  approximately  30  per- 
cent, federal  Judicial  salaries  have  been 
frozen  since  1969  despite  the  substantial 
increase  in  cost  of  living  during  this  period. 

No  doubt,  you  will  agree  that  Judges  are  on 
a  parity  with  all  others  when  it  comes  to 
paying  rent,  buying  food,  paying  taxes  and 
other  living  expenses.  Yet.  It  is  a  matter  of 
record  that  the  federal  Judiciary  has  received 
no  salary  increase  for  over  four  years.  This  is 
hardly  fair  treatment. 

The  Pennsylvania  Committee  for  an  Inde- 
pendent Judiciary  is  deeply  concerned  with 
low  federal  judicial  salaries  and  realistic  com- 
pensation in  today's  inflationary  economy. 
Therefore,  we  strongly  recommend  that  Con- 
gress shall  provide  federal  Judges  with  Just 
compensation  increase.  It  is  imperative  that 
Congress  understands  the  necessity  for  a 
prompt  salary  increase  in  order  to  attract 
to  the  federal  Judiciary  and  retain  for  the 
federal  Judicial  system  learned  men  of  high 
ability  and  dedication. 
Sincerely. 

Harold   Bercer.   Chairman 
Philip  Klun,   Vice  Chairman. 


VETERANS  INSURANCE  ACT  OF  1974 
iS.   1835^ 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  as  I  re- 
view proposed  legislation  designed  to 
reconcile  veterans'  t)enefits  and  programs 
with  the  realities  of  the  civilian  problems 
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facing  the  Vietnam  veteran,  ltU)ecomes 
Increasingly  clear  that  majorll  adjust- 
ments need  to  be  made  in  existmg  laws. 
As  a  first  step  toward  correctinf  inequi- 
ties and  deficiencies  which  existlin  pres- 
ent policies  as  compared  with  toe  assist- 
ance awarded  veterans  of  pastfwars.  I 
Intend  to  support  the  Veterai 
ance  Act  of  1974. 

This  legislation  permits  the  v( 
postpone  important  life  insi 
sions  for  a  5-year  period,  allowii 
time  for  readjustment  to  civilii 
ample  opportunity  to  assess  his 
Insurance  needs  in  the  future, 
crease  in  the  maximum  amoui 
insurance  coverage  to  $20,000  ||demon- 
strates  an  appreciation  of  the  jlrealistic 
needs  of  the  present-day  vetei 
Increase  to  $20,000  brings  vetei 
surance  close  to  the  average 
sought  by  American  famlUes  ai 
it  possible  to  convert  his  insi 
those  levels  when  the  5 -year  tej 
ance  expires. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  gratifyingl  to  note 
that  the  veterans'  insurance  act  peeks  to 
correct  another  injustice.  Since 
surance  programs,  with  the  exa 
the  service-disabled  veterans 
are  not   only  self-sustaining 
added  to  the  coffers  of  the  U.S. 
I  completely  concur  with  the  prJDvlsions 
of  this  act  which  insist  that  overpay- 
ments be  returned  to  veterans! 
form  of  dividends. 

In  addition  to  initiating  the 
tempt  to  come  to  grips  with 
of  current  veterans  programs, 
latitm  acknowleuges  that  the 
tion  of  the  draft  has  resulted  in 
decline  in  enlistments  in  the 
and  in  the  National  Guard, 
additional    incentives    should 
sidered  to  correct  this  decline,  bi 
Ins  the  veterans'  insurance  pi 
include   Reservists   and   Guai 
another  step  in  the  right  dlrectl( 

As  I  have  said  earlier,  the 
is  clear  that  Congress  has  fail* 
now  to  begin  to  come  to  terms 
serious  inequities  suffered  by 
who  served  their  country  so  fal 
during  the  Vietnam  war.  I  am 
that  all  my  colleagues  will  join  idth  me 
in  seizing  this  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate that  this  Nation's  indebteiviess  to 
our  Armed  Forces  for  their  extraordi- 
nary endeavors  in  Vietnam  will  be  re- 
flected in  legislation  that  will  adefiuately 
express  our  gratitude. 
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RECESSION  OR  UTFLATIOV: 
DEFENSE  CONNECTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presideht,  the 
PederatlOTi  of  American  Scientists  has 
published  a  public  Interest  report,  on  the 
fiscal  year  1975  military  budget.  "The  FAS 
makes  an  extremely  interesting  pfoposal. 
After  discussing  the  relationship  between 
inflation  and  the  defense  budaet,  the 
FAS  subtly  paints  out  that  the  ©efense 
Department  and  the  administration 
seem  to  share  one  basic  tenet  of  Marx- 
ist doctrine — that  capitalist  countries 
need  the  continuing  stimulus  of  defense 
spending  In  order  to  have  economic  vl- 
taUty.  1 


The  FAS  then  proceeds  to  offer  a  sug- 
gestion for  holding  Defense  I>epartment 
budget  authority  in  check.  Essentially 
the  FAS  argues  that  the  defense  budget 
should  be  increased  by  a  factor  deter- 
mined by  the  rate  of  inflation  minus  the 
rate  of  desired  Increase  in  eCQciency. 
Using  a  6-percent  Inflation  rate  and  a 
desired  efficiency  improvement  rate  of  3 
percent,  the  fiscal  year  1975  budget  would 
be  established  at  $85.1  or  $9.9  billion 
lower  than  the  $95  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority requested. 

This  public  interest  report  also  dis- 
cusses the  various  methods  used  to  sell 
the  Pentagon  budget.  Citing  the  declin- 
ing percentage  of  GNP  strategy,  the 
defense-budget-ls-not-rising  technique, 
and  the  we-own-what-we-waste  game, 
PAS  pinpoints  how  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment organizes  its  line  of  attack. 

The  concepts  explored  in  this  report 
deserve  a  close  reading. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  FAS  Public  Interest  Re- 
port be  printed  in  the  Recoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

MANACINC    the    DEFXNSE    BtTDCET:     A 

Congressional  Stratect 

During  a  quarter  century  of  cold  war. 
Congress  has  never  come  to  grips  with  the 
Defense  Department  budget  except  through 
its  Committees.  From  1949  to  1968,  not  a 
single  authorization  or  appropriation  bill 
for  military  spending  was  cut  on  the  floor 
of  either  bouse. 

In  1969  and  in  1970,  amendments  to  the 
Defense  Department  budget  focused  on  the 
anti-ballistic  mlssUe.  While  they  paved  the 
way  for  the  SALT  Treaty  prohibiting  ABM 
(escept  at  two  sites)  they  did  not  pass. 

In  1971,  Senatorial  critics  of  defense  spend- 
ing each  concentrated  on  studying  a  partic- 
ular questionable  weapons  system  and  offer- 
ing related  amendments.  With  isolated  ex- 
ceptions, these  efforts  were  turned   back. 

Efforts  were  also  made  to  place  overall 
ceilings  on  appropriations,  or  to  cut  author- 
izations across  the  board,  but  without  suc- 
cess. In  1973.  the  Senate  opposition  returned 
to  considering  a  single  weapon  system. 
Trident — but  failed  to  modify  the  program — 
whUe  the  House  passed  an  overall  cut  in  au- 
thorization, which  the  Senate  rejected. 

To  some  extent,  the  Armed  Services  and 
Defense  Appropriations  Committees  have 
responded  to  general  criticisms  by  Members 
outside  the  Committees  by  pre-emptively 
cutting  the  budget  while  in  committee.  But 
generaUy.  the  views  of  the  House  and  Senate 
at  large  have  not  signlflcantly  modified  the 
Defense  budget. 

We  think  they  should.  The  Defense  De- 
partment budget  Is  too  large  and  too  im- 
portant to  be  left  to  the  oversight  Commit- 
tee* alone.  And  theae  Committees,  like  all 
Congrcaslonal  Committees,  invariably  find 
themselves  somewhat  stacked  in  favor  of 
the  agencies  for  which  they  are  responsi- 
ble. There  has  to  be  a  viable  mechanUm 
for  general  Congressional  Involvment  In  the 
mUltary  budget.  But  what? 

Apart  from  a  few  projects  that  are  dan- 
gerous, destabilizing,  or  otherwise  counter- 
productive, the  Defense  Department  budget 
poses  primarily  the  question  of  waste  and 
Inefficiency.  It  Is  our  considered  opinion  that 
Congress  cannot  cope  with  this  problem 
without  imposing  some  kind  of  overall  limit. 
I'hs  budget  is  too  large.  Congressional  time 
is  too  short,  and  the  problems  of  achieving 
consensus  on  specific  cuts  are  usually  over- 
whslmlng. 


That  the  Defense  Department  could  econ- 
omize substantially.  If  so  r«quli«d,  seems 
to  us  self-evident.  DoD  Is  a  classic  example 
of  uncontrolled  dvUlan  and  military  bureau- 
cracy;  Its  redundancy,  cost  overruns  inter- 
service  logrolling,  and  general  waste  an. 
cliches. 

That  the  Department  should  economize  is 
equally  self-evident — it  spends,  after  all 
30rc  of  the  Federal  budget  and  70%  of  the 
immediately  controllable  part  of  that  budget 
If  every  other  agency  is  being  forced  to  econl 
omlze  the  Defense  Department  should  too 
that  is.  after  all,  where  the  big  money  can  be 
foimd.  And  DoD  is  under  far  less  control 
from  the  Office  of  klanagement  and  Budget 
than  other  agencies. 

Obviously,  the  Department  of  Defense  pro- 
vides us  with  a  very  special  benefit— security 
ogalnst  attack.  But.  equally  obviously,  much 
that  DoD  Is  doing  has  no  direct  relevance  to 
our  security.  And  efforts  to  economize,  with 
the  reorganizations  they  engender,  often 
strengthen  overaU  efficiency. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  describe  the  many 
areas  of  defense  spending  that  could  be  cut, 
and  over  the  years  we  have.  The  problem, 
evidently.  Is  getting  Congress  to  agree.  This 
year,  we  have  decided  to  propose  a  means 
and  mechanism  for  Congressional  action— a 
Congressional  strategy  as  It  were  of  cutting 
the  budget.  Leaving  aside  otir  own  views 
about  the  degree  of  waste,  and  thinking  in- 
stead of  how  to  organize  the  cuts,  we  suggest 
the  foUowlng  approach. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Congress  would  note 
the  rate  of  inflation  applicable  to  Defense 
Department  spending  e.g.  this  year  it  was 
6'/e.  Thus  a  6%  increase  in  approprlationt 
would  essentially  hold  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment budget  constant  in  piurhasing  power. 
Congress  would  then  reach  a  consensus  on  a 
percentage  of  desired  economy  which  we 
might  call  an  economy  dividend  eg;.  3% .  The 
Department  would  be  given  the  inflaUon 
increase  minus  the  economy  dividend  rate 
or  3'^.  (e'i-3=3%).  (In  cases  Involvlag 
supplemental  appropriations,  we  would  al- 
locate the  supplementals  to  the  earlier  year 
or  later  year  budget  as  seemed  appropriate.) 
For  this  year,  in  which  enormous  increases 
have  been  asked,  our  approach  would  urge  a 
(10-bllllon  cut  in  a  $95  billion  proiNsed 
budget.  But  it  would  resiUt  In  an  Increase  In 
dollars  over  the  last  year's  budget.  (For  the 
treatment  of  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions asked  see  the  table  on  page  4.) 

Our  approach  has  several  advantages.  Fint, 
it  is  not  a  one-time  affair.  Congress  could 
repeat  this  process  each  year  until  it  was 
satisfied  that  the  fat  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment budget  had  been  squeezed  out.  Five 
years  of  such  Z%  cuts  would  provide  a  14% 
cut  in  real  dollars  and  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  slimming  down  a  defense  establish- 
ment that  has  grown  without  comparable 
re&tralnt  for  25  years. 

Second,  after  a  first  year,  the  process  Is 
gradual,  providing  the  DoD  leadership  with 
fair  warning  of  the  need  to  economize.  Third, 
no  Congressman  need  ever  vote  to  cut  the 
Defense  budget  below  the  year  before  since 
inflation  is  likely  to  sUy  higher  than  the 
economy  factor. 

Fourth,  the  Congress  need  only  reach  con- 
sensus on  the  3%,  3%  or  4%  level  of  economy 
it  desires  rather  than  on  some  necetisarliy 
arbitrary  figure  of  $80  or  $90  billion. 

Above  all.  It  bases  spending  firmly  on  the 
spending  of  the  year  before,  a  procedure 
that  is  traditionally  emphasized  In  Congres- 
sional considerations.  Finally,  It  permits  a 
minority  of  sympathetic  Congressmen  to 
propose  this  constant  refrain  untu  the  ap- 
proach Is  accepted  by  a  majority,  rather  than 
requiring  them  to  start  anew  each  year  with 
new  nmnerical  limits — confronting  new  and 
Invariably  padded  proposals  of  the  Defense 
Department.    (Needless  to  say,  it  does  not 
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preclude  other  cuts  or  Increases  favored  by 
a  majority  because  conditions  have  changed.) 

Underlying  this  approach  is  an  observa- 
tion that  must  have  struck  every  thinking 
citizen  during  the  President's  State  of  the 
Onion  Address.  The  President  emphasized 
peace  abroad  and  new  relationships  with 
former  adversaries.  Was  there  any  Justifica- 
tion in  the  emerging  world  environment  for 
ever  higher  defense  expenditures?  This  is 
a  question  which  Congress  should  answer 
as  a  whole.  Expecting,  as  we  do,  that  a  ma- 
jority of  Congressmen  agree  with  us  that  the 
answer  is  "no",  we  recommend  to  them  the 
mechanism  set  forth  above:  constant  dollar 
limits  modified  by  economy  incentives. 

Approved  by  the  FAS  Executive  Commit- 
tee, this  statement  was  reviewed  and  en- 
dorsed by  the  following  specialists  on  var- 
ious aspects  of  the  problem : 

Dr.  George  B.  Klstiakowsky,  Mr.  William 
Capron,  Dr.  Morton  H.  Halperin,  Mr.  Walter 
Slocombe. 

aiCXSSION     OB     INFLiiTION:     THE     DEFENbE 
CONNECTION 

llie  nudn  question  posed  by  this  year's 
miUtary  budget  is  "why?"  Why  did  the  Presi- 
dent approve  an  almost  $100  billion  budget 
carefuUy,  but  fraudulently,  disguised  as  a 
$92.6  budget  with  two  supplemental  requests 
to  the  past  1974  request?  By  artificially  in- 
flating the  1974  request,  while  reducing  the 
1975  request,  he  has  tried  to  make  them  seem 
more  equal.  But  an  examination  of  pro- 
jected defense  purchases  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices reveals  that  the  economy  will  be  ab- 
sorbing a  9%  Increase — an  unprecedented 
Increase  for  peacetime,  one  exceeded  since 
World  War  II  only  during  the  Korean  and 
Vietnamese  build-ups. 

The  reason  does  not  He  In  an  Increasing 
threat.  Generally  the  threat  Is  declining  and 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
nent's  main  release  boasts  "For  the  first 
time  In  10  years  the  Defense  budget  does 
not  include  funds  to  support  combat  op- 
eratk>ns  of  U.S.  forces  any  place  In  the 
world".  There  is.  as  always,  something  to 
complain  about  in  the  Soviet  mIssUe  pro- 
gram. But  the  pace  of  that  development  pro- 
gram is  actually  slower  that  DoD  expected, 
though  more  broadly  based,  and  our  own 
programmed  modernization  Is  going  more 
swiftly  and  being  done  more  effectively. 
Moreover,  the  changes  in  the  Soviet  missile 
program  have  at  most  very  moderate  strate- 
gic significance,  and  less  financal  import. 

It  has  to  be  an  economic  motivation.  They 
must  have  decided,  at  the  last  minute,  to 
prime  the  pump  with  the  defense  budget 
to  fight  the  expected  recession.  This  is,  of 
course,  traditional.  In  the  large  military 
budget  such  additions  are  more  ea^ly  hid- 
den and  are  protected  by  the  President's 
rather  greater  relative  primacy  in  foreign 
affairs. 

But  still,  why  ?  One  searches  the  Economic 
Report  of  the  President  in  vain.  Indeed.  It 
opens  by  saying: 

"For  eight  years  economic  policy  and  the 
news  about  the  economy  have  been  domi- 
nated by  inflation.  The  story  has  been  a 
frustrating  one  .  .  .  During  the  8  years  the 
inflation  came  in  various  forms — sometin^s 
led  by  wages,  sometimes  by  prices,  by  foods, 
by  oU:  sometimes  it  was  domestic  and  some- 
times Imported.  Many  programs  have  been 
launched  to  stop  it — without  durable  suc- 
cess. Inflation  seems  a  hydra-headed 
monster  .  .  ." 

Is  not  Inflation  a  more  serious  problem 
today  than  unemployment  measured  the 
only  way  one  can— poUtlcally?  Won't  this 
Increase  in  defense  spending  first  fuel  the 
inflation?  Can  the  President  gain  support  in 
this  way  In  a  year  projected  to  have  an  8% 
increase  in  GNP  of  which  only  \%  is  real 
production? 


Anyway,  why  take  such  a  drastic  step 
when  no  one  has  any  real  idea  which  way  the 
economy  is  going  to  turn?  The  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors  refers  repeatedly  to  an 
"unusual  degree  of  uncertainty"  and  sug- 
gests three  possibilities  that  do  neither  more 
nor  less  than  cover  the  entire  waterfront: 
a)  increase  In  production  and  n?w  price 
pressures;  b)  contraction  and  rising  unem- 
ployment; and  c)  moderate  expansion.  In 
short,  anything  can  happen.  The  report  notes 
pathetically:  "After  some  period,  probably 
after  the  first  hall  of  the  year,  the  course  of 
the  economy  will  be  Influenced  more  by  poli- 
cies still  to  be  adopted." 

The  President  seems  to  be  following  the 
principle:  When  in  doubt,  spend,  and  do  it 
on  the  military.  Karl  Marx  must  be  smiling. 

CAN    DOD    COMPLY    WITH    THE    FAS    STEATEGV? 

According  to  the  adjoining  table,  the  net 
budget  cost  of  fiscal  1974.  Lucluding  genuine 
supplemental  items,  and  a  pay  supplemental, 
was  $82.6  billion.  The  Department  of  Defense 
calculates  that  $5.1  billion  should  be  added 
to  this  year's  budget  to  absorb  inflation  and 
pay  increases.  Thus  a  "constant"  defense  es- 
tablishment would  require  $87.7.  The  three 
percent  cut  would  reduce  this  amount  by 
$2  6  billion  to  $85.1  billion. 

In  short,  the  FAS  strategy  would  ask  DoD 
to  get  along  with  only  $2.5  billion  more  this 
year  than  last  year  plus  any  genuine  supple- 
mentals  arising  out  of  unpredictable  neces- 
sity. Is  this  so  difficult?  The  Vietnamese  war. 
unlike  every  other  war  in  American  history. 
Is  going  to  turn  out — in  any  case — to  be  the 
first  war  which  ended  without  any  decline 
whatsoever   in  U.S.  mUitary   spending! 

As  all  Congressmen  know,  a  great  many 
analyses  hare  shown  the  feasibility  of  cut- 
ting the  defense  budget  by  substantial  per- 
centages. In  1971.  the  National  Urban  Coali- 
tion review  called  for  more  than  a  20%  cut 
In  the  first  year  followed  by  another  15% 
cut  In  the  next  year;  it  detailed  where  these 
cuts  might  be  made. 

A  well  worked  out  McGovern  Budget,  in 
1972.  proposed  specific  cuts  totaling  cne- 
thlrd  over  a  period  of  three  years. 

Little  can  be  said  directly  about  the  Fiscal 
1975  budget  because  the  Administration  has 
as  yet  provided  so  little  Information  on  It. 
But  cuts  proposed  on  the  Fiscal  1974  budget 
would  be  of  continuing  applicability  and 
they  were  substantial. 

FISCAL    1074    BVOCET  CtrrS 

A  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  FY  1974 
budget  presented  by  13  former  government 
officials  recommended  a  reduction  of  + 14 
billion.  It  was  endorsed  by  former  Deputy 
Undersecretaries  of  Defense,  Roswell  L.  Gll- 
patrlc  and  William  C.  Foster,  as  well  as  for- 
mer Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Inter- 
national Security  Affairs  Paul  C.  Warnke, 
and  former  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Systems  Analysis  Ivan  Selln.  The 
authors  emphasized  the  changing  interna- 
tional situation.  They  wrote: 

"Now  is  the  time  when  the  defense  budget 
should  decline,  not  Increase,  to  reflect  a 
changing  world.  The  President.  In  his  cordial 
exchanges  with  Chinese  and  Soviet  leaders, 
has  repeatedly  stressed  the  need  for  a  relax- 
ing of  International  tensions.  The  Nixon 
doctrine  states  that  foreign  allies  are  pri- 
marily responsible  for  their  own  security. 
The  SALT  negotiations  should  have  begun 
to  curb  a  dangerous  nuclear  arms  race.  The 
U.S.  and  Russia  have  begun  to  develop  eco- 
nomic ties,  with  large-scale  business  ex- 
changes, which  Imply  the  existence  of  long- 
term,  stable  relationships. 

"As  the  President  has  repeatedly  stated, 
we  are  indeed  moving  from  an  era  of  con- 
frontation to  one  of  negotiation.  We  still 
need  a  defense  fully  adequate  to  ensure  our 
physical  safety,  but  a  general  reduction  in 
military  funding  would  be  consistent  with 


that  purpose  in  this  new  era.  The  Adminis- 
tration's proposal  for  increased  military 
spending  would,  at  best,  mean  a  diversion 
of  U.S.  resources  from  urgent  domestic 
needs.  At  worst,  It  could  re-ignite  the  arms 
race,  bring  about  new  international  crises, 
and  jeopardize  our  national  security." 

The  reductions  they  propose  include  $4 
bUlion  for  general  purpose  forces  deriving  in 
part  from  a  reduction  m  Asian-oriented 
forces:  $3  ijillion  in  manpower  efficiencies 
and  $3  billicn  from  slowing  down  the  mod- 
ernization of  strategic  forces. 

But  it  Is  not  necessary  even  to  adjust  the 
defense  budget  to  new  emerging  politl-.al 
relationships  in  order  to  provide  substantial 
economies.  In  reviewing  the  Administration's 
Fiscal  Year  1974  Budget,  the  Brookings  study 
of  national  priorities  considered  three  alter- 
natives. Alternative  two  accepted  the  Ad- 
ministration's definition  of  American  inter- 
ests but  suggested  economies  might  never- 
theless be  made  totaling  $3  bUlion  in  the 
first  year.  $6  billion  in  the  next  year  and  ilO 
bUlion  by  the  fifth  year.  In  effect.  It  called 
for  holding  the  defense  budget  constant,  in 
constant  dollars,  throughout  the  decade  The 
Brookings  study  summarized  the  option  as 
follows: 

'Alternative  2  is  a  defense  poeture  de- 
signed to  serve  present  purposes  at  lower 
cost.  It  is  based  on  the  view  that  large  econ- 
omies can  be  made  in  defense  costs  with- 
out modifying  the  US.  definition  of  its  inter- 
ests abroad  or  appreciably  affecting  present 
mUitary  capabilities  to  protect  or  advance 
those  interests. 

"Major  cost  reductions  would  be  concen- 
trated in  strategic  forces  and  in  manpower. 
In  the  case  of  strategic  forces,  the  pace  of 
modernization  would  be  substantially  mod- 
erated and  the  more  marginal  force  ele- 
ments. Including  the  elder  model  B  -52 
bombers  and  selected  air  defense  units, 
would  be  eliminated.  Manpower  savings 
would  arise  from  moderate  reductions  in 
support  services  and  reserve  forces  and  from 
changes  in  military  pay  policies,  including 
retired  pay  benefits.  The  number  of  major 
force  components — both  strategic  and  gen- 
eral purpose — however,  would  remain  virtu- 
ally unchanged.  But  there  would  be  reduc- 
tions of  over  100.000  in  active  military  man- 
power and  slightly  less  than  lOO.COO  in  de- 
fense civilian  employment." 

Still  further  reductions  are  possible  if 
assessments  of  force  requirements  are 
changed.  If  forces  provided  for  Europe  were 
earmarked  for  a  short,  rather  than  a  pro- 
tracted, conflict.  50.000  men  in  Europe  could 
be  withdrawn.  Strategic  forces  might  rely 
upon  a  diad  composed  of  bombers  and  sub- 
marine-launched missiles.  Disengagement 
in  Southeast  Asia  might  be  coupled  with 
security  alliances  is  Asia  limited  to  Japan 
alone.  Following  this  train  of  thought,  a 
third  Brookings  alternative  envisaged  oue- 
third  cuts  in  conventional  forces.  Overall 
reductions  were  considered  to  be  $7  billtou 
in  the  first  year  rising  to  $26  billion  by  the 
fifth.  To  these  cuts  could  be  added,  tor 
this  vear,  the  $5  biUion  increase  riot  related 
to  i  iflation  or  higher  wage  rates. 

And  it  is  noteworthy  that  these  and  other 
proposals  to  cut  the  defense  budget,  or  hold 
it  constant  in  constant  dollars,  pinpoint 
necessary  cuts.  They  overlook  the  very  real 
possibility  that  eljiciencies  can  make  econ- 
onues  unnecessary.  It  ought  to  be  a  pre- 
eminent goal  of  Congressional  limits  on  the 
defense  biulget  to  induce  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  squeeze  more  out  of  the  funds 
provided,  to  think  of  ways  tc  keep  old  ccm- 
nUUnents  with  fewer  resources.  Thus  ths 
Brookuigs  alternative  two.  plus  efforts  to 
provide  forces  with  mofe  efficiency,  uught 
well  be  expected  to  provide  the  savings  as- 
sociated with  the  PAS  proposal. 
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Thi  Bw  icuNCT/EcoNoirr  Rxscction  n* 
OoHSTAirr  DomutB :  thx  Numbers 

(ODTMSX  DKPABTMENT  AMD  MUXTAKT 
ASSIST  AXCE) 

(BlUlons  Of  doUan  budget  authority! 
Fiscal  year  1974  budget  costs  : 

Appropriated  by  Congress 80. 

Pay  supplemental S. 

Readiness  supplemental  (Genuine 

supplemental  Items)' 

Fuel  price  Increase 

Middle  East  paycheck 

Israel  Emergency  Aid' -J-a 


I 


82.6 


Net  cost  of  fiscal  year  1974 

Proposed  fiscal  year  1976  budget 

(FAS) : 

Fiscal  year  1974  cost |B2.  6 

Inflation  and  pay  Increases  => 6.  1 

Investment  programs 1.6 

Operating  programs    4.6 

Fiscal  year  1976  "constant  dollar 

cost    IB7.7 

Leas  3  i>ercent  eflSciency /economy 

cut   


Proposed  budget  authority 

Administrative  fiscal  year  1975 
request: 
Fiscal  year  1975  budget  "readiness". 

Supplemental*    

Proposed  fiscal  year  1975  budget 
authority: 


+  2.6 

-¥■ 

B5.  1 

95.0 

92.9 

2.  1 

$5.1 


Net  Saving 9.9 

'  The  Administration  has  requested  an 
FY74  Supplemental  of  »2.8.  Of  this,  two 
items — fuel  price  Increases  ($480  million) 
and  a  Middle  East  paycheck  ((231-mUllon)  — 
are  legitimately  supplemental  items  reflect- 
ing unanticipated  increases  in  the  cost  of 
approved  forces.  These  Items  are  included  in 
the  FT74  budget.  The  remainder  of  the  sup- 
plemental to  purchase  new  equipment  Is 
treated  as  part  of  the  FY75  budget  request. 

'The  PY75  request  contains  no  funds  for 
Israel  but  the  budget  notes  that  a  supple- 
mental request  might  be  made.  Thus  for  pur- 
poses of  comparing  the  74  and  76  budgets 
this  item  should  be  excluded.  | 

»  Department  of  E>efense  Press  Release  43- 
74,  Feb.  4,  1974.  | 

BELUKC  THE  BCOCET:    GAMES  THE  I 

PENTACON  PLAYS 

The  sleight  of  hand  engaged  in  by  the  {De- 
fense Department  to  sell  the  present  9100 
billion  budget  has  aroused  a  certain  degree  of 
cynicism.  The  seven  stratagems  descritM^d  be- 
low are  mostly  new.  Trying  to  sell  the  in- 
gress and  the  country  on  a  budget  of  this 
size  in  the  midst  of  a  much-advertised  de- 
tente has  elicited  considerable  Pentagcn  in- 
genuity. T 

1.  THE  OKCLIMINC-PeaCENTACE-OF-CNP  CAME 

As  has  recently  become  a  perennial  phe- 
nomenon, the  Administration  proclaims  that 
"national  security"  will  take  a  lower  percent- 
age of  the  ONP  in  FT  76  than  In  any  prior 
year  since  1951.  An  unstated  premise  is^hat 
the  Pentagon  is  showing  self-restraint  in  not 
insisting  on  a  permanent  right  to  some  ixed 
share  of  the  output  of  the  nation.  But  In  eon- 
Etant  conditions,  defense  should  take  a  eon- 
stantly  declining  share  of  a  growing  eeon- 
omy's  output.  \ 

7.    THE    THE-DErENSE-BUDCET-ISN'T-aEAL|;T- 
BISINC   CAME 

The  Administration  claims  that  the  FV  75 
budget,  though  at  record  levels  "in  real  tirms 
means  doing  no  more  than  holding  our  »wn 
as  compared  with  FY  1974,  for  the  $6.6  bil- 
lion Increase  Is  wholly  consumed  by  pay  ind 
price  Increases."  That  argument,  obvloisly, 
makes  sense  only  if  the  Increase  Is  Just  |6  6 
billion — a  figure  credible  only  If  you  ignore 
the  efforts  of  the  Pentagon  to  retroactiirely 
increase  the  FY  74  budget  by  last-mi|iute 


supplemental"  to  make  last  year  look  high 
compared  to  FY  76.  (See  adjoining  box). 

3.  THE  WK-OWN-WHAT-WE-WASTE  CAME 

The  FY  76  budget  plana  a  one-third  di- 
vision Increase  in  the  size  of  the  Army,  as 
the  first  stage  of  a  three  year  "manpower 
efficiency"  program  that  will  eventually  in- 
crease the  Army  by  a  full  division.  This  unau- 
thorized Increase  is  admitted  not  to  be  based 
on  any  change  In  the  threat  or  the  need  for 
ground  forces.  In  Secretary  Schlesinger's 
words,  the  extra  division  Is  an  "incentive" 
to  tlie  Army  to  cooperate  with  his  program  to 
shrink  swollen  headquarters,  manpower,  and 
other  support  costs.  This  amounts  to  giving 
the  Army — and  one  assumes  the  other  serv- 
ices, as  well — a  permanent  claim  on  every 
dollar  saved  by  eliminating  their  past  waste 
and  Inefficiency,  lest  they  sabotage  the  eflS- 
cency  program! 

4.  THE  StrDDEKLY-DISCOVEBEO-"READINESS"- 
REQI7IREMENT  CAME 

The  newly  presented  request  Includes  $2.8 
billion — almost  half  again  as  much  as  the 
$2.06  billion  requested  for  energy  research 
and  development — for  something  described 
as  "maintaining  the  desired  readiness  level 
of  U.S.  forces."  This  money  is  supposedly 
largely  to  correct  "the  most  urgent  deficien- 
cies in  the  condition  of  our  forces  that  were 
made  apparent  by  the  Middle  East  hostili- 
ties." 

But  on  examination.  It  turns  out  that  this 
new  lesson  of  military  science  exposed  among 
the  sands  of  the  Sinai  Is  that  if  it  is  to  be 
ready  to  fight,  a  military  force  needs  am- 
munition, adequate  maintenance,  equipment 
that  is  ready  to  use,  no  bottleneck  shortages 
of  critical  weapons  and  equipment,  and  a 
way  to  reach  the  combat  scene  quickly — 
for  these  are  the  "urgent  deficiencies"  most 
of  the  readiness  money  would  be  used  for. 
It  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  Pentagon  has 
been  neglecting  real  combat  readiness — but 
Impossible  to  accept  that  its  past  neglect 
Justifies  emergency  Increases  In  funds  when 
the  men  who  have  been  in  charge  of  man- 
aging the  Pentagon  for  years  finally  acknowl- 
edge their  past  failures. 

8.    THE    WE'aE-WEAKEB-THAN-e4-Ain>-CAN'T- 
BISK-MOBE   GAME 

Not  even  the  Pentagon  expects  to  scare 
people  very  much  by  saying  that  there  has 
been  some  reduction  In  our  military  machine 
since  the  Vietnam  peak.  So,  the  preferred 
comparison  is  with  1964.  the  last  "peacetime" 
year  before  Vietnam.  Secretary  Schleslnger 
says  "We  maintain  a  much  more  modest  de- 
fense establishment  In  1974  than  was  con- 
sidered necessary  in  peacetime  only  a 
decade  ago." 

Even  in  crude  "bean-counting"  terms,  that 
claim  is  not  very  convincing.  We  have  70% 
more  strategic  missiles  than  in  mld-1064, 
more  than  compensating  for  the  decline  in 
bombers.  We  malnuin  essentially  the  same 
numbers  of  tactical  air  wings.  The  Navy  has 
the  same  number  of  attack  carriers  and  three 
and  one-half  times  as  many  nuclear  sub- 
marines. The  Pentagon  itself  explains  the  de- 
cline in  the  number  of  surface  warships  as 
due  to  the  retirement  of  "marginally  effec- 
tive ships."  (Incidentally,  as  a  recent  Brook- 
ings Institution  study  showed,  the  much- 
vaunted  Soviet  Navy  has  also  spent  the  1960's 
retiring  elderly  vessels) . 

The  number  of  ground  divisions  has  de- 
clined from  nineteen  and  one-third  to  six- 
teen and  one-third,  reflecting,  one  would  as- 
sume, such  facts  as  the  Berlin  build-up  in- 
cluded In  the  1964  force,  the  vastly  increased 
cost  of  manpower  relative  to  equipment,  and 
the  abandonment  of  plans  to  fight  major 
land  wars  simultaneously  In  both  Asia  and 
Europe.  Moreover,  the  1974  forces  are  vastly 
more  powerful  than  those  maintained  In 
1964.  To  give  Just  two  examples,  the  1964 
missiles  mounted  about  one  thousand  war- 
heikds.  The  force  planned  for  the  end  of  1975 


will  have  approximately  7,000  warheads. 
Similarly,  only  one  of  the  1964  carriers  was 
nuclear  powered  and  only  8  were  post-World 
War  11  designs.  Now,  ten  are  poet-World  War 
n  designs  and  two  are  nuclear  powered.  In 
general,  the  Pentagon  "peacetime"  forces  for 
the  1970's  are  larger  and  more  powerful  than 
the  1964  establishment. 

6.  THE     STIIX-READT-TO-FICHT-ANYWHERE 

CAME 

Secretary  Schleslnger  Justifies  maintaining 
so  large  a  force  In  "peacetime"  on  the  grounds 
that  the  threat  has  increased  and  "so  have 
our  foreign  Interests,"  while  "our  political 
commitments  remain  essentially  constant." 
He  adds,  "Now  we  constitute  democracy's  first 
line  of  defense"  and  "deterrence  must  operate 
across  the  entire  spectriun  of  possible  con- 
tingencies." That  we  have  world-wide  inter- 
ests and  concerns  one  may  agree.  But  that 
the  events  of  the  last  decade  have  in  no  way 
changed  the  requirements  that  those  Inter- 
ests put  on  our  military  force  seems  very 
doubtful.  From  other  proclamations  by  the 
Administration,  one  would  have  thought  that 
something  bad  been  learned  In  the  last  ten 
years  about  how  much  the  United  States 
really  needs  to  maintain  military  forces  to 
intervene  directly  In  foreign  countries.  It 
turns  out  that,  except  for  a  modest  reduc- 
tion in  ground  divisions,  that  Is  not  the 
case. 

7.  THE  EVER-SHIFTINC-RATIONALE  CAME 

No  Pentagon  procurement  project  ever 
lacks  a  rationale.  The  problem  Is  that  the 
rationale  In  one  year  does  not  necessarily 
relate  to  those  of  the  previous  or  subsequent 
years.  A  particularly  vivid  example  this  year 
Is  AWACS,  the  airborne  warning  and  com- 
mand system,  a  radar-loaded  Boeing  707 
which  would,  at  a  cost  of  about  $55  mlllloa, 
provide  conunand  and  control  for  air  defense. 
This  hugely  expensive  project  was  originally 
touted  as  an  essential  part  of  the  United 
States  continental  air  defense  system  against 
Soviet  strategic  attack.  This  year  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  finally  decided  (as  FAS 
has  urged  for  years)  that  since  we  have  no 
defense  against  the  much  larger  Soviet  mis- 
sile threat,  there  Is  little  point  In  spending 
huge  anwunts  to  defend  against  the  much 
smaller  threat  of  140  obsolete  and  obsolescent 
Soviet  strategic  bombers.  But  this  decision  is 
not  allowed  to  Interfere  with  spending  an 
additional  $770  million  for  the  program  In  FY 
75.  Only  now,  the  same,  AWACS  system  Is 
declared  to  be  for  support  of  tactical  air. 

SALT,  8CHLESINGER  AND  8TRATEGT 

On  SALT,  FAS  Ideas  are  having  consider- 
able success.  The  February  Report  urged  bi- 
lateral negotiated  reductions  of  land-based 
missiles  and  was  well  covered  by,  among 
others,  the  New  York  Times,  Washington  Post 
and  International  Herald  Tribune  in  their 
January  27  edition.  On  February  2,  the  Wash' 
Ington  Post  reported.  In  an  exclusive  inter- 
view, that  the  Director  of  the  Arnts  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  Dr.  Fred  Ikle  "said 
he  would  agree  with  a  recent  recommenda- 
tion by  the  Federation  of  American  Scien- 
tists to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union  for 
a  reduction  of  one-third  of  each  side's  land- 
based  ICBM  force  over  the  next  five  years, 
with  subsequent  reductions  to  follow".  The 
article  surmised  that  the  interview  would 
not  have  been  given  without  the  approval  of 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  to 
whom  Dr.  Ikl«  reports  (when  he  does  not 
report  directly  to  the  President). 

On  February  6,  after  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense's opening  summary  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment budget  requests  to  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Dr.  Schleslnger 
was  asked  by  Senator  Strom  Thurmond  (D. 
South  Carolina)  what  he  thought  of  the 
views  expressed  In  the  interview  by  Ikl*.  He 
indicated  that  "we  are  prepared  to  reduce  if 
they  are".  And  when  asked  why  the  Soviets 
would  agree,  he  said  it  would  be  "reasonable 
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for  them  to  do  so"  because,  otherwise,  the 
United  States  wotUd  be  forced  to  buy  more 
weapcAS.  (Later  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
LJl.  Times  had  editorials  referring  to  the  FAS 
propoeal  and  treating  It  with  some  sym- 
pathy.) 

NO    ONE    AGAINST    REDOCTIONST 

Thus  there  are  indications  that  major 
political  forces  within  the  Administration 
are  ready  to  support  negotiated  reductions 
of  land-based  missiles.  This  is  not  sxu-prlsing. 
The  doves  want  the  SALT  talks  to  move  In 
the  direction  of  real  disarmament;  they  fear 
a  permanent  freeze  might  become  a  /att 
accompli. 

The  technicians  and  strategists  agree  be- 
cause they  see  "instability"  as  the  two  land- 
baaed  missile  forces  become  Increasingly  vul- 
nerable to  each  other;  in  particular,  these 
forces  may  move  toward  firing  on  warning 
rather  than  waiting  to  ride  out  an  attack. 
This  Is  universally  considered  a  dangerous 
development  since.  In  such  an  event,  a  false 
alarm  covdd  trigger  a  war. 

The  hawks  are  agreeable  because  they  con- 
sider the  Soviet  land-based  force  to  be  more 
powerful  than  ours  (1610  missiles  and  some 
larger  ones  as  opposed  to  1064  on  our  side); 
they  see  reductions  as  a  way  of  negotiating 
more  equal  ntunbers  of  land-based  missiles. 
Actually,  the  two  land-based  missile  forces 
are  probably  startllngly  equal  in  real  overall 
effectiveness.  The  customary  formula  of  mls- 
ille  effectiveness  against  hard  targets  is 
IP/'/ (CEP)'  In  which  M  is  megatonnage  and 
CEP  Is  the  standard  measure  of  accuracy 
(I.e.  radius  of  that  circle  in  which  50%  of 
the  missUes  will  fall ) .  UsUig  .5  mile  CEP  for 
Soviet  missiles,  .25  mile  CEP  for  \3S.  missiles, 
and  measures  of  warhead  capability  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Institute  of  Strategic  Studies, 
one  readily  calculates  that  the  effectiveness 
of  the  UJ3.  force  Is  between  18,500  and  23,600 
while  that  of  the  Soviet  force  is  between 
18,000  and  20,500.  ThU  Is  astonishingly  close 
equality.  (For  Soviet  SS-lls,  and  for  some 
Mlnuteman,  the  table?!  show  1  or  2  megatons 
and  this  gives  rise  to  the  variance  in  these 
estimates.  These  estimates  of  effectiveness 
are  much  more  sensitive  to  uncertainties  In 
accuracy  than  In  megatonnage.) 

Of  course,  the  hawks  are  worried  that  So- 
viet accuracy  will  increase  from  .6  miles  to 
something  better — but  so  will  o\u^.  Ultimate- 
ly, every  warhead  on  both  sides  will  have  such 
good  accuracy  that  each  will  account  for  a 
high  probability  of  destruction  of  a  target. 
By  then,  with  more  than  8.000  warheads  on 
our  side,  what  difference  will  it  make  how 
many  the  Soviets  have — especially  since  they 
are  projected  to  have  fewer?  There  will  be 
more  than  enough  even  for  destroying  all  So- 
viet land-based  targets,  even  including  1600 
8.U.  missiles  and  all  8  U.  cities ! 

What  we  are  witnessing  is  the  capacity  of 
the  Defense  Department  to  get  Itself  excited 
over  things  that  matter  only  to  Defense  De- 
partments— and  then  to  bargain  accordingly. 
Today  only  generals  consider  the  President 
disadvantaged  by  a  missile  Imbalance — In- 
deed one  that  doesn't  exist!  In  a  world  of  nu- 
clear plenty.  If  anything  matters  to  Soviet 
confidence.  It  Is  Watergate,  our  energy  crisis, 
and  our  faltering  economy. 

By  February  8.  Senators  Charles  McC. 
Mathlas  and  Edward  M  Kennedy  had  Intro- 
duced a  resolution  calling  in  effect  for 
"equality  through  reductions";  It  suggested 
that  SALT  negotiations  disagreements  should 
be  resolved  by  reducing  weapons  rather  than 
by  building  more.  Twenty-six  co-sponsors 
signed  up  promptly.  Including  Senators  Pul- 
bright  and  Mansfield.  Hearings  are  planned  In 
both  the  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees. 

The  resolution  defines  equality  as  an  "over- 
all balance"  of  such  disparate  factors  as 
quantitative  factors,  qualitative  factors,  and 
geographical  a-symmetrles.  These  factors  be- 
ing   incommensurable.    It    effectively    leaves 


equality  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder  where  in- 
deed It  should  lie. 

SCHLKSXRGEB :  AN  INTEIXECTTTAI.  HAWK 

The  new  Secretary  of  Defense  is  certainly 
a  unique  character.  He  Is  Intelligent  enough 
to  speak  extemporaneously  to  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee;  this  leaves  these 
much  less  articulate  gentlemen  somewhat 
laughably  awed.  And  he  is  an  intellectual, 
rather  than  a  military,  hawk  freely  conced- 
ing that  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  record  of  be- 
ing "prudent  and  sober."  An  individualist 
whose  bird-watching  and  hanging-out  shirt- 
tails  are  widely  celebrated,  he  seems  unlikely 
to  be  talked  out  of  anything  of  which  he  has 
become  convinced. 

His  major  contribution  to  strategy  seems 
destined  to  be  the  addition  of  a  new  rung  on 
the  nuclear  escalation  ladder — limited  (i.e. 
isolated)  missile  attacks  as  shows  of  force 
and  resolve.  In  this  regard  he  refiects  quite  a 
narrow  segment  of  U.S.  strategic  thinking,  a 
throwback  to  that  Herman  Kahn  era  of  ex- 
pect-anything  and  prepare-for-everjrthing. 
Like  that  experienced  debater,  he  loves  at- 
tacking from  the  blind  side  and  hectors  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on  the 
dangers  of  "automaticity"  in  nuclear  re- 
sponse, even  pounding  lightly  on  the  table. 
It  is  quite  a  performance. 

Not  only  in  technology,  but  also  iu  stra- 
tegic analysis,  America  forces  the  pace  in 
the  arms  race.  Not  a  word  In  Soviet  stra- 
tegic literature  suggests  that  isolated  nuclear 
attacks  might  work  as  shows  of  force.  Quite 
the  contrary;  the  Russians  show  every  indi- 
cation that  all-out  (spasm)  war  would  result 
from  anything  like  that.  But  in  the  name  of 
being  prepared  for  their  acting  In  this  way, 
we  are  planning  to  take  the  lead  in  doing 
so — this  can  only  lead  them  to  give  the  mat- 
ter more  consideration  and  to  plan  for  such 
attacks  themselves. 

Why  talk  so  much  about  it?  Why  not  Just 
do  it?  Indeed,  we  have  done  it  already.  The 
flexibility  of  being  able  to  hit  more  than  one 
target  has  long  been  with  us.  According  to 
MIRV  and  the  Arms  Race  by  Ronald  L.  Tam- 
men,  even  our  Mlnuteman  II  had  the  mem- 
ory necessary  for  eight  different  targets! 

It  is  argued  that  we  need  very  high  accu- 
r.icy  so  that  we  can  save  civilian  lives  in  our 
show  of  force.  How  absurd  can  you  get — play- 
ing games  with  hundreds  of  millions  of  lives 
and  talking  of  saving  a  few  hundred?  Why 
not  Just  choose  the  targets  for  the  show  of 
force  so  that  no  civilians  live  nearby — Iso- 
lated dams  and  such?  For  shows  of  force,  the 
specific  target  does  not  much  matter.  One 
can  always  fit  the  target  to  the  technology. 

The  accuracy  part  of  the  problem  is  vmder 
Intense  debate  In  the  Administration  because 
it  costs  money  and  because  it  will  lead  to 
substantial  instability  in  the  arms  race.  It 
is  not  clear  whether  Schleslnger  is  Intensely 
wedded  to  buying  the  higher  accviracy. 

But  he  does  want  the  ability  to  hit  the 
Russians  In  limited  attacks  and  he  does  want 
to  talk  about  it.  The  net  result  will  be  to 
make  nuclear  war  more  likely  by  providing — 
through  this  new  rung — a  nice  series  of  es- 
calatory  steps  where  there  had  iteen  one  big 
firebreak. 

First  we  cotild  have  limited  strategic  at- 
tacks— isolated  uses  of  nuclear  weapons.  Then 
there  would  be  pre-emptive  wide-scale  at- 
tacks by  land-based  missiles,  firing  on  warn- 
ing at  each  other.  Finally  we  would  have 
esoteric  low-confidence  efforts  to  destroy 
command  and  control  centers  and  nuclear 
submarines.  These  attacks  would  be  under- 
taken in  a  spirit  of  desperation,  in  a  world 
that  seemed  likely  to  be  blowing  up  anyway. 

Secretary  Schleslnger  thinks  that  the  nu- 
clear situation  is  stable.  It  would  be  if  one 
did  not  lay  on  limited  strategic  attacks  and. 
by  adding  this  rung,  complete  the  escalation 
ladder.  Of  the  decision  to  start  a  nuclear  war 
he  says  that  there  is  "no  danger  that  decision 
will  be  made  lightly  so  long  as  we  can  rely 


upon  the  rationality  of  decisionmakers". 
With  statements  like  that,  who  needs  Dr. 
Strangelove? 

SO-CAIXED  "AGGRESSIVE  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM" 
HAS    SLOW    PACE 

Dr.  Schleslnger  is  fond  of  saying  that  the 
"piux  set  by  the  Soviets  will  determine  how 
fast  we  go"  but  of  course  this  Is  not  the  whole 
story,  since  the  two  paces  in  question  are  not 
exactly  objectively  timed  by  Impartial  ob- 
servers. For  example  the  Secretary  says  that 
the  "depth  and  breadth"  of  the  Soviet  ad- 
vance has  been  surprising  to  us.  Later  be  says 
that  the  "pace"  has  been  slower!  Evidently 
for  purposes  of  alarming  the  public,  "pace" 
can  mean  "depth  and  breadth"  and  not 
"pace".  The  same  Pentagon  that  is  applaud- 
ing itself  for  pulling  ahead  an  unex|}ected 
five  years  in  MIRV  is  screaming  about  the 
rate  of  Soviet  technological  advance.  With 
double  standards  like  this,  the  mere  existence 
of  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  enough  to  trig- 
ger U.S.  procurement  programs. 

Of  course,  Dr.  Schleslnger  says  he  wants  to 
avoid  "undue  alarm":  the  Soviet  missile  pro- 
grams only  give  the  "potentiality"  of  suprem- 
acy But  when  has  the  Pentagon  ever  com- 
plained about  the  existence  of  Soviet  suprem- 
acy? As  Congressman  Mahcn  once  noted,  "the 
year  of  maximum  danger  Is  always  two  years 
hence".  Today,  it  is  1980  or  six  years  hence. 
This  is  progress — but  not  progress  that  the 
public  will  notice. 

NAV.4L    ARMS    CONTROL:     rNDL\N    OCEAN 

The  Navy  is  asking  agaui  for  a  base  in 
Diego  Garcia,  an  isolated  island  owned  by 
the  British  in  the  midst  of  the  Indian  Oceau. 
The  late  Senator  Richard  Russell  apparently 
opposed  the  base,  much  as  he  opposed  fast 
deployment  logistic  ships,  because  he  con- 
sidered such  capabilities  too  prone  to  en- 
couraging unwise  foreign  interventions.  (He 
did  not  oppose,  however,  airborne  equivalent 
of  these  ships,  the  C-5A.  which  was  being 
built  in  his  own  state.  Georgia) . 

When  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee heard  Secretary  of  Defense  Schle- 
slnger on  February  5.  the  first  question  asked 
by  Chairman  John  Stennis  was  whether  naval 
arms  control  negotiations  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  might  not  t>e  possible.  Saying  the  "race 
IS  on"  for  the  Indian  Ocean,  he  warned  of 
the  need  to  be  "hard-headed"  about  where  it 
might  lead. 

The  Soviet  Unions  General  Secretary.  Mr. 
Brezhnev,  apparently  shares  Senator  Sten- 
nis's  concerns  about  the  vUtlmate  course  of 
naval  rivalry.  In  June  1971,  he  said: 

"We  have  never  considered,  and  do  not 
now  consider,  that  it  is  an  ideal  situation 
when  the  navies  of  the  great  powers  are 
cruising  about  for  long  periods  far  from  their 
own  shores,  and  we  are  prepared  to  solve  this 
problem,  but  to  solve  it.  as  they  say.  on  an 
equal  basis.  On  the  basis  of  such  principles, 
the  Soviet  Union  is  ready  to  discuss  any  pro- 
posals " 

He  then  referred  to  the  Indian  Ooe.m  as 
well  as  to  the  Mediterranean  There  has  bee  ; 
no  ptibllc  U  S  response. 

WH.*T    ABOVT    .\MMS    CCNTROL' 

The  Indian  Oceau  does  indeed  lend  itself 
to  some  kind  of  naval  agreement.  It  coutam< 
at  present  little  U.S.  or  Soviet  naval  activity. 
The  littoral  countries  are  interested  In  hav- 
ing some  kind  of  "sea  of  peace  niAuitaiued. 
And  the  Arab  oU  situauou  raises  poteutiAl 
tension  and  provides  immediate  motivatiou. 
But  time  is  urgent  Both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  begun  a  bmld  up 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  will  soon  have  ac- 
quired vested  interests  ui  that  arc*. 


VIETNAM  VETERANS  GI  BILL 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  last 
Sunday  Paiade  magazine  ran  a  special 
article  devoted  to  Vietnam  era  veteran*. 
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It  gives  an  accurate  description  ol  the 
plight  of  millions  of  young  men  wh|t>  re- 
turned from  Vietnam  to  find  that  i  they 
were  not  to  be  afforded  the  ssune  educa- 
tional and  job  opportunities  granted 
those  of  us  who  fought  in  World  War  n. 
It  is  a  particularly  timely  piece  of  jour- 
nalism in  that  hearings  are  to  begin  this 
week  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
on  a  variable  tuition  payment  plan  first 
introduced  by  Congressman  Walsh  [and 
incorporated  in  the  Vietnam  Veteran*  GI 
bill  which  I  introduced  last  December 
with  the  cosponsorship  of  Senators 
Mathias,  iNoinrE,  and  Dole.  Spaciiic 
mention  is  made  of  our  bill,  S.  2789,1  and 
how  it  would  help  to  correct  inequities 
in  the  present  educational  benefits Jpro- 


ask 
the 


^e  is 
3e«n 


says 


gram  available  to  young  veterans.  ; 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  o: 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  atlicle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re^rd, 
as  follows 

ViETMAic  Vktekans:   Thzt  Need  Help—HKow 
(By  JoiMtban  Braun) 

For  seven  days  In  1968  William  Tallalrerro 
was  a  prisoner  of  war.  Today,  more  thai .  five 
years  after  that  nightmarish  ordeal, 
once  again  a  prisoner^-of  peace. 

He    is   one   of   thousands   who  have 
loclced  into  lives  of  hardship,  dlsappolntijhent 
and  despair  after  serving  in  Vietnam. 

"Everyone's   glad    the    war    is   over," 
Taliaferro,  a  24-year-old  ex-Marine  cor|loral. 
"but  no  one  gives  a  damn  about  the)  vet- 
erans who  are  still  fighting  to  survive,] 

Now  they  fight  on  welfare  and  unec 
ment  lines,  in  government  hospitals  and 
ch  la  trie  wards — these  Americans  who 
death  In  the  Jungles  and  rice  paddles 
dochlna.  Some  fight  for  Jobs,  decent  hou 
education  and  training,  others  Just  to 
cepted  as  good  citizens,  and  still  othe^^s  to 
be  free  of  terrifying  memories  and  the  clkains 
of  drug  addiction.  Says  one  vet:  "We'w  up 
against  a  whole  system."  | 

It's  a  system  of  arbitrary  Justice,  Insensi- 
tive bureaucracy  and  endless  red  tapej  and 
for  those  who  see  themselves  as  its  vlcjtlms, 
feelings  of  bitterness  and  betrayal  ca^  be 
doubly  Intense.  "Many  of  us  volunteeiiftd  to 
go  to  Vietnam,"  says  Taliaferro.  "Noir  we 
can't  help  but  wonder  If  we  should  Ibave 
gone  to  Canada  Instead."  | 

ENLISTED      AT      17 

But  Taliaferro  knows  that  for  him  Canada 
was  never  really  In  the  cards.  The  son  ctf  an 
Army  officer,  he  enlisted  In  the  Marine  dorps 
at  17. 

He  turned  18  In  "Nam,"  became  a  coQibat 
radio  operator,  was  wounded  in  the  chest  and 
taken  prisoner  in  August.  1968,  during  a 
bloodbath  known  as  the  "Tet  Offensive," 

Because  he  refused  to  reveal  his  "call  signs" 
and  "thrush  points" — radio  codes  used  to 
direct  air  and  artuiery  strikes  and  coordinate 
troop  movements — his  captors  cut  off  the 
middle  finger  of  his  left  hand. 

"They  wrapped  my  hand  in  a  bandage," 
he  says,  "but  didn't  do  a  thing  for  the  hole 
In  my  chest,  so  I  covered  it  with  a  plastic 
clgaret  wrapper  and  some  tape  .  .  .  On  my 
seventh  day  as  a  prisoner  the  village  we  were 
In  came  under  attack  and  in  the  confusion  I 
managed  to  escape." 

In  Danang  doctors  pulled  11  pieces  of 
shrapnel  from  his  chest — and  one  year  and 
two  hospitals  later,  he  was  a  19-year-old  vet 
with  some  medals  and  a  monthly  disability 
check. 

"I  wanted  to  be  a  cop  before  I  went  into 
the  service,"  he  says,  "but  the  pwllce  didn't 
want  someone  with  a  dlsabUlty  on  bis  rec- 
ord. The  only  job  I  could  get  was  running  a 
Xerox  machine.  Finally,  I  decided  to  go  to 
• 


school — I  figured  it  was  better  than  going 
nuts." 

He  commutes  now  from  a  small,  sparsely 
furnished  garden  apartment  In  Elizabeth, 
N.J.,  which  he  shares  with  another  vet,  to 
the  neighboring  campus  of  Kean  College, 
where  he  Is  a  Junior  majoring  In  psychology. 

INAOEQUATS  01  BnX 

Ironically,  Bill  Taliaferro  Is  one  of  the 
"lucky"  vets  who  can  afford  an  education. 
"Since  I'm  officially  100  percent  disabled,"  he 
explains,  "I'm  entitled  to  $495  a  month, 
money  for  books  and  tuition  and  a  monthly 
stipend  of  $170.  If  all  I  had  to  count  on  was 
the  OI  BUI  I  could  never  make  It." 

Because  the  present  GI  Bill  does  not  meet 
today's  soaring  living  and  education  costs, 
only  21  percent  of  the  eUglble  Vietnam  vets 
are  enrolled  in  college  programs  as  compared 
to  around  50  percent  of  eligible  World  War 
II  vets. 

"The  Vietnam  vet  has  been  shortchanged," 
says  Jim  Mayer,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Concerned  Veterans.  "All  you 
have  to  do  Is  look  at  the  benefits  bis  father 
received  after  World  War  II." 

World  War  II  vets  received  sufficient 
education  allowances — up  to  $500  a  year  for 
books,  tuition  and  fees — plus  $75  a  month 
tot  subsistence.  Vietnam  vets,  on  the  other 
hand,  get  $220  a  month — or  $1980  per  school 
year — to  cover  everything,  obviously  far  from 
the  amount  needed  In  these  inflationary 
times. 

A    CHANCE    FOB    ALL    VETS 

Recognizing  the  need  to  achieve  some  kind 
of  father-and-son  parity  over  a  third  of  the 
Senate — Including  Minority  Leader  Hugh 
Scott  (R.,  Pa.)  and  Majority  Leader  Mike 
Mansfield  (D.,  Mont.) — has  co-sponsored  the 
comprehensive  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Educa- 
tional Benefits  Act  (S.  3789),  a  five-bill  edu- 
cation and  Job  training  package  that  would 
provide  vets  with  annual  tuition  subsidies 
of  up  to  $600.  The  act  also  carries  an  accel- 
erated payments  provision  that  would  pro- 
vide greater  monthly  subsistence  payments 
spread  over  a  shorter  period.  Thus,  a  vet  who 
Is  now  restricted  to  $220  a  month  for  36 
months  could  receive  $440  a  month  for  18 
months. 

"Acceleration  would  enable  vets  to  attend 
law,  medical  and  graduate  schools,"  says 
Rusty  Lindley,  an  ex-Special  Forces  captain 
who  runs  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Center  In 
Washington,  D.C.  "More  Importantly,  It 
would  allow  educationally  disadvantaged 
vets — who  are  either  unprepared  or  unable 
to  complete  four-year  college  programs — to 
enter  productive  careers  through  two-year 
technical  and  vocational  programs. 

"The  comprehensive  act  Is  really  the  only 
chance  we  have  to  grant  an  equal  opportu- 
nity of  all  Vietnam  era  veterans." 

Although  roughly  2  Va  million  men  actually 
served  in  Vietnam,  there  are  over  3  million 
veterans  of  the  entire  Southeast  Asian  thea- 
ter. A  total  of  nearly  7  million  men  are  vet- 
erans of  what  is  known  sis  the  Vietnam  era — 
Including  more  than  340,000  who  are  disabled. 

"I'm  Just  happy  to  be  alive,"  says  Tom 
Bratten  of  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  who  lost  his  left 
leg  and  right  arm  when  he  stepped  on  a  land 
mine,  and  spent  3<2  years  in  Walter  Reed 
Hospital.  "Because  I  was  an  officer  I  was 
well  taken  care  of.  It's  the  enlisted  men  who 
need  more  attention." 

"I'd  have  to  agree,"  said  a  Veterans  Ad- 
mlnstratlon  spokesman,  "that  officers  usually 
do  a  little  better  while  they're  in  the  mili- 
tary— but  that's  not  true  In  VA  hospitals." 

The  Veterans  Adminstratlon,  however,  has 
l>een  the  target  of  criticism.  Delays  In  send- 
ing out  checks  are  common,  and  some  vets 
angrily  say  they've  had  to  wait  for  six  months 
or  more.  A  special  Ralph  Nader  report  has 
accused  the  federal  agency  of  operating  with 
a  fundamental  orientation  toward  older  vets. 
Written  by  a  Harvard  University  graduate 
student,  the  report  concludes  that  "many  of 


the  basic  services  the  nation  has  committed 
Itself,  at  least  rhetorically,  to  providing  Viet- 
nam vets,  are  simply  not  reaching  them." 

Some  critics  have  even  questioned  whether 
the  present  bureaucratic  setup  Is  capable  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  Vietnam  vets.  Rep. 
Mario  Blaggi  (D.,  N.T.) ,  for  example,  has  pro- 
posed the  creation  of  a  new  office  of  assist- 
ant administrator  for  Vietnam  veterans  af- 
fairs. According  to  Biaggl,  "The  assistant  ad- 
ministrator would  serve  as  an  ombudsman 
where  Vietnam  veterans  could  go  and  know 
they'd  receive  help." 

UNEMPLOTMENT   AND    WELFARE 

But  all  this  is  only  part  of  the  story.  "Hard- 
core unemployment  is  the  most  acute  of  all 
the  problems  facing  today's  vet,"  says  Carl 
McCorden,  Commissioner  of  New  York  City's 
Mayor's  Office  for  Veteran  Action. 

Nearly  10  percent  of  vets  In  the  labor  force 
are  unemployed,  and  in  the  low-mcome  areas 
of  the  country — rural  and  urban — more  than 
20  percent. 

On  certain  days  set  aside  each  month, 
Inceraslng  numbers  of  Vietnam  vets  Join 
special  early  morning  lineups  to  get  on  the 
nation's  welfare  rolls.  Most  come  from  the 
poorest  levels  of  society;  few  acquired  any 
useful  skills  while  serving  in  the  mUltary. 

Even  for  skilled  vets,  however,  landing  a 
job  can  be  a  futile  task — mainly  because  vets, 
like  other  minorities,  are  victims  of  prejudice 
and  stereotyping,  "I  looked  for  work  with 
about  16  different  concerns,"  reports  one 
vet,  "and  every  one  of  them  asked  If  I  bad 
taken  part  in  an  atrocity." 

Uneasiness  and  discomfort  felt  by  civilians 
In  the  presence  of  the  men  they  have  sent  to 
war  is  nothing  new;  but  never  before.  It 
seems,  have  so  many  Americans  been  so  scared 
and  so  suspicious  of  their  vets.  Says  Bill 
Taliaferro:  "I  get  the  feeling  people  are  afraid 
a  vet  might  do  something  wrong  or  crazy  at 
any  moment." 

TIME-BOMB    IMAGE 

The  time -bomb  image  of  the  Vietnam  vet 
has  been  reinforced  by  the  unpopularity  and 
controversial  nature  of  the  war  In  which  be 
fought — "a  war  with  no  friends  and  no 
fronts,"  as  one  vet  put  It. 

"In  Vietnam,"  says  Yale  psychiatry  profes- 
sor Robert  Jay  Llfton,  "where  atrocity  and 
combat  were  almost  Indlstlngulshed,  the  OI 
was  made  Into  both  victim  and  executioner. 
.  .  .  Whatever  his  struggles  upon  his  return, 
many  Americans  continue  to  see  him  In  terms 
of  those  roles  .  .  .  rather  than  as  the  lovable 
OI  who  came  back  from  the  wars." 

"Wben  I  came  home  a  lot  of  people  criti- 
cized me  for  going  to  Vietnam,"  says  Tom 
Aiken  of  New  York,  who  Is  now  blind  In  one 
eye  because  of  wounds  suffered  during  an 
artuiery  blast.  "They  told  me  they  thought 
the  war  wasn't  just. 

"I  had  the  feeling  that  nobody  knew  or 
cared  why  I  was  over  there — that  It  was  all 
a  big  waste  of  time,"  says  Terry  Campbell,  co- 
ordinator of  veterans  affairs  of  Southern  Il- 
linois University  at  Edwardsvllle,  111.  "The 
whole  attitude  of  the  country  Is  really  the 
biggest  problem  vets  have." 

"COMING    TO    TERMS    .    .    ." 

"The  country  simply  hasn't  come  to  terms 
with  Vietnam,"  adds  Max  Cleland,  who  lost 
both  his  legs  and  an  arm  in  a  grenade  ex- 
plosion and  Is  now  the  only  Vietnam  vet  in 
the  Georgia  State  Senate.  "How  then  can  It 
come  to  terms  with  its  veterans?" 

And  Joe  Garcia,  an  Air  Force  vet  who  is 
now  administrative  assistant  to  the  City  Man- 
ager of  San  Jose,  Calif.,  asks:  "How  do  you 
get  a  nation  to  accept  people  they  hold  re- 
sponsible— or  at  least  partially — for  a  war 
that  no  one  wants  to  remember?" 

Even  the  veterans  organizations,  which  lob- 
bied successfully  for  the  rights  of  World  War 
II  vets,  seem  to  have  difficulty  accepting  the 
boys  from  Vietnam.  In  a  study  commissioned 
by  the  VA,  the  prestigious  Educational  Test- 
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Ing  Service  concludes  that  both  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
have  not  demonstrated  enough  concern  over 
the  pligbt  of  today's  vets. 

"I'd  go  to  one  of  the  veterans  organiza- 
tions," says  Taliaferro,  "and  all  I'd  get  would 
be  talk  about  the  big  war,  the  great  war. 
World  War  n.  Nobody  even  wanted  to  hear 
about  Vietnam — after  all,  we  didn't  win  that 
war." 

PubUc  rejection  combined  with  the  haunt- 
ing, personal  memories  of  combat  have  led  to 
the  problem  of  "Post  Vietnam  Syndrome." 
It's  a  loose  term,  coined  by  psychologists  to 
cover  the  feelings  of  rage,  persecution,  aliena- 
tion and  apathy  shared  by  many  vets. 

"I  felt  people  wanted  to  sweep  us  under 
the  rug  when  I  got  back,"  says  former  combat 
medic  Jack  McCloskey  of  San  Francisco.  "Es- 
pecially In  college — a  lot  of  my  classmates 
hsuln't  been  In  the  service,  didn't  know  what 
It  was  like  and  didn't  care." 

SHAME    AND    CtrlLT 

Dr.  Chaim  F.  Shatan  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity empaslzes  the  guilt  that  plagues  many 
vets.  "The  shame  and  guUt  of  being  alive," 
be  writes,  "bow  few  of  us  know  what  that 
feels  like,  how  It  makes  a  man  feel  less  than 
whole  unless  he  can  feel  an  identity  with  the 
dead." 

A  confidential  memo  from  the  VA's  depart- 
ment of  medicine  and  surgery  estimates  that 
"serious  and  prolonged  readjustment  prob- 
lems exist  In  one  out  of  every  five  new  veter- 
ans, but,  to  a  lesser  degree,  were  experienced 
by  all." 

"A  friend  of  mine  hasn't  been  out  of  his 
bouse  in  two  years,"  says  one  vet.  "He  Just 
can't  seem  to  move — not  even  to  the  corner." 

But  perhaps  the  darkest  cloud  han0ng 
over  the  Vietnam  vet  is  the  drug  problem, 
since  a  great  many  Americans  wrongly  as- 
sume that  all  vets  have  abused  drugs.  "Some 
of  my  oldest  friends  accused  me  of  being  a 
dope  addict  when  I  came  home,"  says  Randy 
Taylor,  who  opened  a  restaurant  in  his  small 
Virginia  hometown  afte^  serving  four  years 
as  a  combat  medic  in  Vietnam.  "They  even 
q>read  rumors  that  I  wore  long  sleeves  to 
cover  needle  marks  on  my  arms  ...  It  finally 
got  so  bad  that  I  had  to  close  up  my  busi- 
ness." 

Although  the  drug  has  been  grossly  exag- 
gerated, there  is  no  denying  that  many  vets 
came  to  depend  on  drugs  In  Vietnam,  some 
to  relieve  the  pain  of  wounds,  others  to  es- 
cape the  cruel  realities  of  war. 

"OTHER    THAN    HONORABLE" 

A  government  study  states  that  many  of 
the  vets  using  drugs  require  immediate  help 
If  they  are  to  avoid  becoming  hard-core  ad- 
dicts. Among  them  are  those  who  received 
"Other  Than  Honorable"  discharges  for  drug 
abuse — and  are  now  denied  treatment  be- 
cause of  VA  regulations! 

But  the  more  than  22,000  vets  who.  were 
given  "bad  paper"  for  drug  abuse  represent 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  vets  who — often 
for  the  most  i>etty  reasons — have  been 
branded  with  a  range  of  Other  Than  Honor- 
able discharges.  Effectively  shut  out  of  most 
employment  and  education  opportunities, 
they  have  even  been  deprived  of  veterans 
benefits;  instead  of  getting  them  automat- 
ically. Other  Than  Honorable  vets  must  have 
their  benefits  granted  by  a  special  VA  re- 
view  board.  Favorable  decisions  are  rare. 

"CATCH-22" 

Many  vets  with  "Undesirable"  discharges 
did  not  originally  contest  them  because  they 
were  told  by  the  mUltary  that  the  designa- 
tions could  easily  be  changed  in  civilian  life. 
In  the  best  Catch-22  tradition,  they  were 
later  Informed  that  one  of  the  requirements 
for  upgrading  an  Undesirable  discharge  is 
holding  a  job  for  at  least  one  year.  The 
"catch,"  however,  ^  that  Undesirable  vets 
have  little  or  no  chance  of  being  hired  by 
anybody. 


"Vietnam  vets  bought  a  dream,"  says  Carl 
McCarden,  who  saw  action  as  a  Green 
Beret  and  served  as  an  adviser  to  Ambassador 
Ellsworth  Bunker.  "They  largely  bought  the 
star-spangled  dream  of  serving  one's  country 
and  trusting  the  Judgment  of  those  In  power 
to  do  the  right  thing.  Tragically  and  Inex- 
cusably, the  dream  has  disintegrated  Into  a 
nightmare,  and  Is  now  dissolving  into  a  red, 
white  and  blue  struggle  for  survival — a  strug- 
gle by  forgotten  Americans." 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
wish  to  announce  at  this  time  that  Sen- 
ator Eagleton  has  asked  to  be  named  as 
a  cosponsor  to  S.  2789.  The  addition  of 
his  name  brings  to  38  the  total  of  Sena- 
tors who  have  seen  fit  to  lend  their  names 
to  what  we  feel  is  a  worthy  and  badly 
needed  piece  of  legislation.  Already  listed 
as  cosponsors  other  than  those  I  have 
mentioned  are  Senators  McGee,  Abou- 
rezx,  Metcalf,  Hathaway,  Taft,  Church, 
Hugh  L.  Scott,  Mondale,  Gravel,  Rib- 
icoFF,  Jackson,  Brooke,  Clark,  Hum- 
phrey, Bayh,  Tunney,  Case,  Montoya, 
Javits,  Kennedy,  Mansfield,  Hart,  Moss, 

MUSKIE,  SCHWEZKC-    MAGNUSON,  GURNEY, 

Pastore,  Beall,  Nelson,  Williams,  and 
Curtis. 


DEATHS  OP  DR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  G. 
ULMER  OF  HEMINGWAY,  S.C. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
double  note  of  sadness  befell  the  town  of 
Hemingway,  S.C,  early  this  month  with 
the  deaths  of  both  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Gordon  Ulmer.  They  had  been  so  much 
a  part  of  that  community  and  the 
broader  areas  of  Williamsburg,  George- 
town, and  Florence  Counties  that  their 
loss  will  be  sorely  felt. 

Dr.  Ulmer  was  a  family  physician  in 
the  finest  sense  of  the  profession.  His 
practice  in  Hemingway  had  spanned  a 
half  century  before  illness  forced  his  re- 
tirement last  summer.  During  those  50 
years  he  healed  the  sick,  night  and  day, 
and  made  his  calls  wherever  there  was 
need.  Additionally,  he  delivered  nearly 
6,000  babies  in  a  farflimg  practice  which 
often  carried  him  many  miles  from  home 
while  others  slept. 

Throughout  those  years  of  dedicated 
service  to  all  who  sought  his  help,  he 
was  supported  by  his  devoted  wife,  Ruth 
Harmon  Ulmer.  She  was  a  gracious  lady 
who  complemented  perfectly  the  role  of 
her  husband  in  the  community.  She  pro- 
vided high  standards  of  personal 
achievement  in  all  that  she  undertook 
and  served  as  an  exemplary  person  to  all 
who  knew  her. 

The  people  of  Hemingway  and  sur- 
rounding areas  had  such  deep  affection 
for  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ulmer  that  October  15, 
1972,  was  declared  Dr.  John  Gordon  Ul- 
mer Day  with  appropriate  festivities.  It 
was  my  pleasure  to  be  present  for  that 
occasion  and  the  Hemingway  High 
School  auditorium  overflowed  even  be- 
yond standing  room  as  more  r>eople  than 
the  town's  entire  population  came  to 
express  their  affection  for  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Ulmer. 

It  is  all  too  seldom  that  we  find  people 
of  their  compassion  and  religious  faith 
whose  lives  are  such  excellent  testimony 
to  their  beliefs.  Although  their  deaths 
have  left  a  deep  void  in  the  community 
where  they  lived,  they  have  left  a  legacy 


of  service  and  love  which  will  endure  for 
succeeding  generations. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ulmer 
were  truly  outstanding  people  who  at- 
tained the  highest  accolade  of  their 
community :  the  true  affection  of  aU  who 
knew  them.  Accordingly,  the  outpouring 
of  sympathy  and  tribute  to  Mrs.  Ulmer 
who  died  March  2  and  to  Dr.  Ulmer  who 
died  March  6  has  been  widespread  and 
generous.  It  is  fitting  that  a  scholarship 
fimd  has  been  established  in  Dr.  Ulmer's 
memory  to  assist  some  worthy  medical 
student  prepare  for  the  same  field  of 
service  which  Dr.  Ulmer  foDowed. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
family  of  this  distinguished  couple.  Sur- 
viving are  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Edward 
Dixon  Harrill  of  Fairfax,  Va.;  a  son, 
John  Gordon  Ulmer,  Jr.  of  Chapel  Hill, 
N.C.;  three  grandsons,  Edward  Dixon 
Harrill,  Jr.,  Stephen  Gordon  Harrill  and 
Paul  Daniel  Harrill;  a  granddaughter, 
Rebecca  Elizabeth  Ulmer;  a  sister.  Miss 
Rumel  Ulmer  of  Brunson,  S.C;  and  a 
brother,  S.  Eric  Ulmer  of  Allendale,  S.C. 
Mr.  President,  at  the  time  of  their 
deaths,  numerous  newspaper  articles 
appeared  around  South  Carolina  about 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ulmer.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  two  of  these  representative 
accounts  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  as  follows:  "Mrs.  Ulmer  of 
Hemingway  Dies  Saturday,"  The  State, 
Columbia,  S.C,  March  4,  1974;  and  "Dr. 
John  G.  Ulmer  Dies  in  Florence."  the 
State,  Columbia,  S.C,  March  7,  1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the   Columbia    (S.C.)    State,   Mar.   4. 
1974] 

Mrs.  Ulmer  of  Hemingwat  Dies  Satcthdat 

Hemingwat. — Mrs.  Ruth  Harmon  Ulmer, 
wife  of  Dr.  John  Gordon  Ulmer.  died  in  a 
Florence  hospital  Saturday  after  a  short  ill- 
ness. 

She  was  bom  in  Conway,  a  daughter  of 
the  late  Roswell  Thomas  and  Mary  Gasque 
Harmon.  She  spent  most  of  her  adult  life 
In  Hemingway,  where  she  was  a  member  of 
the  PrlscUla  Book  Club. 

Surviving  are  her  husband,  a  son,  J.  G. 
Ulmer  Jr.  of  Chapel  HUl.  N.C.;  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  Edward  Dtxon  Harrill  of  Fairfax,  Va.; 
and  four  grandchildren. 

Services  will  be  4  p.m.  today  in  First  UMC 
with  burial  In  Old  Johnsonville  Cemetery. 

The  family  suggests  that  those  who  wish 
may  make  memorials  to  the  Dr.  John  Gordon 
Ulmer  Scholarship  Fund. 

Morris  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge. 

IFrom   the   Columbia    (S.C.)    Slate.   Mar.   7, 

1974] 

Dr.  John  G.  Ulmer  Dies  in  Florence 

Hemingway. — Dr.  John  Gordon  Ulmer  Sr., 
74.  died  Wednesday  In  a  Florence  hospital 
after  a  long  Illness. 

Born  in  Brunson,  he  was  a  son  of  the  late 
Henry  Martin  and  Janie  Free  Ulmer.  Dr.  Ul- 
mer was  educated  in  Brunson  schools,  tbo 
College  of  Charleston  and  the  S.C.  Medical 
College. 

Dr.  Ulmer  moved  to  Hemingway  in  1923 
after  Internship  at  Roper  Hospital.  He  begsji 
his  practice  July  12,  1923,  and  finished  his 
50th  year  of  practice  prior  to  his  illness. 

During  the  50  years,  he  delivered  about 
6,000  babies  and  was  known  as  the  "baby 
doctor."  During  one  month  he  delivered  28 
babies.  In  his  famUy  practice  he  came  Into 
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contact  with  almost  every  family  In  tbe  trl- 
county  area  he  served. 

When  he  came  to  Hemingway  In  1923  It 
had  a  population  of  200  and  no  doctor.  Dr. 
Hemingway  had  died  earlier  from  Injuries  In 
an  explosion  of  hla  sterilizing  machine. 

Dr.  trimer  opened  his  practice  In  tke  drug 
store  In  Hemingway,  but  had  very  llttte  office 
practice.  He  mostly  made  house  calls  on  the 
dirt  roads  of  Williamsburg,  Georgetown  and 
Florence  counties.  T 

During  the  Depression,  he  dellveredlbables 
In  homes  lit  by  firelight  or  candlelight.  He 
was  often  paid  with  produce  or  ham  instead 
of  money. 

Dr.  ITmer  was  honored  by  the  resldints  of 
WlUlanu'burg,  Georgetown  and  Flbrence 
Counties  on  October  15,  1972  when  Dit  John 
Gordon  Ulmer  Day  was  held  In  Hemingway 
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One  of  his  many  honors  that  day  isas  the 
establishment  of  the  Dr.  John  Gordon  Ulmer 
Scholarship  at  the  Medical  University  of 
Charleston. 

He  was  a  member  of  Plrst  Baptist 
of  Hemingway. 

Dr.  Ulmer  was  a  charter  member  o 
Ingway  Clvltan  Club.  In  1967  he  was  a 
the    Distinguished    Citizen's    Award 
Hemingway   Jaycees.   He    was   a   me 
Indian  town    Masonic   Lodge   of   Hem 
and  the  Hemingway  American  Legion 

Dr.  Ulmer  was  a  member  of  the 
Medical  Association,  the  S.C.  MedlcallAsso 
elation  and  the  Williamsburg  County  Medical 
Society. 

While  at  the  Medical  College,  he  Was  a 
member  of  John  L.  Dawson  Medical  Society 
Surviving  are  a  son,  John  Gordon  Ulmer  Jr. 
of  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Bfward 
Dixon  Harrlll  of  Fairfax,  Va.;  a  sister,  Miss 
Rumel  Ulmer  of  Brunson:  a  brother,  B,  Eric 
Ulmer  of  Allendale;  and  four  grandchldren 
His  wife,  the  late  Mrs.  Ruth  Harmon  ^mer 
died  Saturday. 

Services  will  be  4  p.m.  today  In  First)  Bap- 
tist Church,  with  burial  In  Old  Johnsc(|lvllle 
Cemetery. 
Morris  Funeral  Home  Is  in  charge. 
The  family  suggests  that  those  who  wish 
may  make  memorials  to  Dr.  John  Gtrdon 
Ulmer  Scholarship  for  needy  medical 
dents,  P.O.  Box  6.  Hemingway. 
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CONSERVATION  OP  ENERGY 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  delpite 
the  controversies  over  responsibility  for 
the  Nation's  energy  problems,  ever] 'one 
recognizes  that  only  by  working  together 
will  America  safely  weather  the  "cmls." 
Prom  the  President  to  the  apartment 
dweller  with  a  small  car,  everyone  nii:st 
do  his  share  In  consei-ving  the  energ?  we 
have.  ] 

The  campaign  begun  by  Connectidut's 
insurance  industry  is  a  laudable  exam- 
ple to  other  firms — and  embodies  I  the 
spirit  which  we  must  all  follow.  / 

I  ask  that  the  following  statement, 
describing  the  "My  Limits"  prograrSy  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  T 

There  being  no  objection,  the  stjate- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in|  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

State  MZNT 

Washington,  D.C— The  U.S.  Departioent 
of  Commerce  Thursday  presented  Its  first 
energy  conservation  award  In  Connectlci  it  to 
the  Connecticut  insurance  Industry. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Frederick  B.  pent 
made  the  presenUtlon  to  Roger  Dove,  ex^u- 
tive  director  of  the  Insurance  Association  of 
Connecticut,  and  R.  Channlng  Barlow,  chlalr- 
man  of  the  lAC  Public  Relations  CommJUee 
and  vice  president  of  The  Hartford  Injiur- 
ance  Group.  T 

"The  lAC's  people-to-people  program  of 


seeking  Individual  commitments  and  Inter- 
nal efforts  by  Its  member  companies,"  Sec- 
retary Dent  said,  "can  serve  as  an  example 
for  other  firms  around  the  country,  and 
adoption  of  such  programs  would  make  our 
goals  of  energy  savings  Infinitely  easier  to 
reach." 

The  lAC  program  was  a  statewide  effort 
built  around  voluntary  compliance  with  a 
50-mph  highway  speed  limit  and  a  68-degree 
maximum  temperature  In  home  and  office. 
In  addition,  the  Connecticut  Insurance  com- 
panies toltlated  a  variety  of  successful  indi- 
vidual energy  conservation  measures. 

In  accepting  the  award.  Dove  said  It 
honored  the  tens  of  thousands  of  Connecticut 
citizens  who  made  individual  commitments 
and  personally  participated  in  the  campaign. 
"As  Secretary  Dent  so  apUy  described  it, 
this  was  indeed  a  people  effort, "  Dove  said. 
"We  are  pleased  that  the  Department  s  cita- 
tion officially  recognizes  the  outstanding 
voluntary  response  made  by  the  people  of 
Connecticut,  the  Connecticut  Insurance  in- 
dustry's 34,000  employees,  and  the  many 
elected  sute  officials  who  became  Involved  In 
'  the  drive.  Without  their  enthusiastic  sup- 
port— and  without  the  coordmatlon  and  di- 
rection of  the  public  relations  departments 
of  our  companies  and  the  hundreds  of  com- 
pany people  who  worked  so  hard  on  the  cam- 
paign— we  could  not  have  achieved  such  a 
high  degree  of  success." 

The  lAC  Is  a  trade  association  representing 
Connecticut's  domestic  Insvirance  companies 
In  the  areas  of  Information,  governmental  re- 
lations and  media  relations.  The  Association 
and  its  memt>er  companies  launched  their 
campalgn  la.st  Nov.  16  at  a  press  conference 
called  by  Governor  Mesklll,  and  the  state's 
top  legislative  leaders  took  leading  roles  in 
the  program. 

The  campaign  was  buUt  around  the  mass 
distribution  of  pledge  cards  and  bumper 
stickers  with  the  slogan  "50  mph — MT 
LIMITS — 68°.'  The  cards  pledge  the  signers 
to  observe  these  limits  and  were  maUed  to 
the  Governor,  members  of  the  Connecticut 
General  Assembly  and  members  of  the  Con- 
necticut Congressional  delegation. 

A  fuU-page  newspaper  ad  announcing  the 
bumper  sticker  campaign  appeared  in  every 
daily  newspaper  In  Connecticut.  Smaller 
newspaper  ads  showed  various  state  officials 
afflxUig  the  bumper  sticker  to  their  auto- 
mobiles. 

Radio  spot  announcements  diving  drive- 
time  hours  featured  approximately  the  same 
group  of  state  officials. 

More  than  300.000  "MY  LIMITS"  bumper 
stickers  were  dUtrlbuted  throughout  the 
state  and  elsewhere  In  the  nation.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  pledge  cards  were  signed  and 
mailed  to  state  and  national  officials.  Gov- 
ernor Mesklll  later  commended  the  lAC  and 
the  Insxirance  Industry  for  Its  "great  work" 
In  helping  to  educate  the  public  regarding 
the  energy  crisis. 

In  addition  to  the  cooperation  given  the 
lAC  program,  the  Connecticut  Insurance 
companies  initiated  a  variety  of  highly  suc- 
cessful individual  energy  conservation  pro- 
grams such  as  organizing  and  encouraging 
car  pools,  setting  up  new  bus  runs  and 
achieving  marked  reductions  In  fuel  and 
electrical  consumption.  The  car  pool  and  bus 
programs  have  taken  a  minimum  of  4.000 
cars  off  Connecticut  streets  and  highways 
each  working  day. 


A  REQUEST  FOR  AN  INVESTIGATION 
OP     THE     CONSUMER     PRODUCT 
SAFETY     COMMISSION     BY     THE 
GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  In  recent 
weeks  my  staff  has  conducted  an  investi- 
gation of  the  extent  to  which  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  is  im- 


plementing and  enforcing  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act.  The  Commission  was 
established  by  that  act  which  was  passed 
by  Congress  In  October  1972. 

The  findings  of  this  investigation  lead 
me  to  only  one  conclusion:  The  Com- 
mission has  in  many  cases  been  operat- 
ing without  any  procedures  whatsoever 
and  may  totally  be  disregarding  the  due 
process  guarantees  in  section  6  of  the 
act  and  consequently  the  due  process 
guarantees  afforded  every  American  un- 
der the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Therefore,  I  have  written  a  letter  to 
the  Honorable  Elmer  B.  Staats,  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  re- 
questing that  the  General  Accoimting 
Office  undertake  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  Commission's  practices. 

I  recognize  that  this  Is  a  most  serious 
charge  that  I  am  lodging  against  this 
independent  regulatory  agency.  The 
Commission's  role  Is  to  protect  the  public 
"against  unreasonable  risks  of  injury  as- 
sociated with  consumer  products."  We 
all  support  this  laudable  objective.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Congress  cannot  allow 
any  executive  department  or  independ- 
ent regulatory  agency  to  disregard  tradi- 
tional due  process  safeguards  by  cloaking 
itself  in  an  admittedly  popular  crusade 
to  rid  the  Nation  of  ail  hazardous  prod- 
ucts. Furthermore,  the  fact  that  the 
Commission's  overzealous  actions  and 
attitude  falls  Into  the  pattern  of  any 
independent  regulatory  agency  in  its  ini- 
tial years  of  existence  is  not  a  reasonable 
excuse  and  must  be  rejected. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  Commission  has  had  its  differ- 
ences with  the  White  House  over  per- 
sonnel matters.  This  controversy  does 
not  really  concern  me;  however,  I  do 
believe  that  it  Is  indicative  of  the  shel- 
tered and  isolated  environment  in  which 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion has  engaged  in  its  activities.  By 
cloaking  themselves  around  a  cause 
which  we  all  support,  the  Commission  is 
under  the  impression  that  Congress  has 
given  it  carte  blanche  authority  to  do 
whatever  It  wants,  regardless  of  the  ir- 
reparable injury  caused  by  those  actions. 
We  are  indeed  living  In  an  era  of  gov- 
ernmental abuse  of  the  public  trust.  I  can 
only  conclude  that  this  Commission  has 
likewise  seriously  abused  Its  discretion, 
thereby  violating  the  public  trust.  It  Is 
acting  in  a  vacuiun  by  failing  to  recog- 
nize the  basic  safeguards  which  our  so- 
ciety has  recognized  as  being  essential 
to  our  democratic  Institutions. 

In  the  case  with  which  I  am  most 
familiar,  the  Commission  Issued  a  press 
release  to  the  effect  that  the  product  in 
question  was  hazardous.  This  was  is- 
sued just  8  days  after  the  Commission 
had  received  a  single  complaint.  This  ac- 
tion appears  to  be  In  violation  of  the 
act  and  was  undertaken  without  the  fil- 
ing of  a  fonnsd  complaint  or  conducting 
any  type  of  adjudicatory  proceeding. 

Mr.  President,  this  case  concerning  one 
of  my  constituents  represents  on  its  face 
one  of  the  most  serious  abuses  of  govern- 
mental discretion  that  has  come  to  my 
attention  during  my  13  years  In  the  Sen- 
ate. Even  if  I  felt  that  it  was  an  Isolated 
example  I  would  still  call  for  an  investl- 
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gation  and  seek  other  corrective  meas- 
ures. However,  I  believe  that  the  Com- 
mission's short  history  shows  that  a  pat- 
tern of  abusive  actions  causing  irrep- 
arable damage  to  many  Americans 
exists.  One  such  case  dealt  with  the 
Commission's  handling  of  the  ban  on  cer- 
tain aerosol  spray  adhesives.  This  ban 
was  annoimced  in  August  1973.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  Commission's  investi- 
gation following  the  ban  was  unanimous 
in  concluding  that  there  was  no  causal 
connection  between  the  product  and  the 
alleged  hazard,  it  took  more  than  6 
months  for  the  Commission  to  lift  the 
ban.  Finally,  when  the  ban  was  lifted, 
the  Commission  gave  perfunctory  notice 
that  the  products  in  question  were  safe 
despite  the  act's  clear  call  for  a  retrac- 
tion of  the  Inaccurate  information  in  a 
manner  similiar  to  the  method  used  to 
annoimce  the  original  ban.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  am  Informed  that  at  least  one 
small  business  was  forced  into  bank- 
ruptcy and  others  were  irreparably  dam- 
aged. 

I  can  only  conclude  that  the  Commis- 
sion Is  more  concerned  with  its  public 
relations  than  with  the  legal  require- 
ments guaranteed  by  the  act  and  by  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  my  actions 
will  lead  to  the  Congress'  engaging  in  a 
thorough  review  of  the  practices  of  the 
Commission.  I  am  confident  that  the 
General  Accoimting  Office  investigation 
will  shed  further  light  on  this  matter.  In 
the  meantime,  I  intend  to  study  various 
ways  to  clarify  the  Commission's  pro- 
cedures in  a  manner  that  is  totally  con- 
sistent with  the  aims  and  objectives  of 
the  statute.  I  would  hope  that  all  Sena- 
tors will  join  me  in  evaluating  the  nature 
of  the  Commission's  practices.  Consumer 
product  safety  will  be  dealt  a  severe  set- 
back unless  traditional  procedural  safe- 
guards are  given  priority  consideration 
by  those  charged  with  implementing  the 
Intent  of  Congress  when  it  recognized 
this  problem  demanded  Federal  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  letter  to  the 
Comptroller  General  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

March  25,  1974. 
Hon.  Elmer  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
General  Accounting  Office.  Washington. 
D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Staats  :  The  purpose  of  this  let- 
ter Is  to  apprise  you  of  serious  questions 
that  have  been  brought  to  my  attention 
concerning  the  Implementation  of  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Act  by  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission.  Consequently, 
for  the  reasons  stated  below,  I  respectfully 
request  that  the  General  Accounting  Office 
undertake  an  Investigation  of  the  agency 
with  particular  attention  given  to  the  type 
of  abuse  briefly  described  herein. 

Section  6  of  the  Act  refers  to  the  Commis- 
sion's authority  to  disclose  information  to 
the  public  concerning  a  consumer  product 
which  It  believes  to  be  hazardo\is.  In  dis- 
closing such  Information  to  the  public,  I 
am  convinced  that  there  Is  reasonajle  cause 
to  believe  that  the  Commission  Is  violating 
section  6(b)   of  the  Act  by  disregarding  ita 


built-in  due  process  safeguards.  The  effect  of 
this  practice  is  contrary  to  the  alms  of  the 
Act  and  to  the  rights  of  those  citizens 
Involved. 

Section  6(b)  provides  that  disclosure  of 
Information  shall  not  be  forthcoming  unless 
thirty  days  prior  to  such  disclosure  "the 
Commission  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
notify,  and  provide  a  sununary  of  the  In- 
formation to,  each  manufacturer  or  private 
labeler  of  any  consumer  product  to  which 
such  Information  pertains,  .  .  ."  This  section 
also  states  that  "|t]he  Conunlsslon  shall 
take  reasonable  steps  to  assure,  prior  to  Its 
public  disclosure  thereof,  that  Information 
from  which  the  Identity  of  such  manufac- 
turer or  private  labeler  may  be  readily  as- 
certained Is  accurate,  and  that  such  dis- 
closure Is  fair  In  the  circumstances  and 
reasonably  related  to  effectuating  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act." 

While  there  are  exceptions  to  the  30  day 
notice  requirement  listed  In  section  6(b)(2), 
they  are  not  controlling  In  the  cases  brought 
to  my  attention.  It  seems  apparent  that  tbe 
Commission  Is  flagrantly  and  without  just 
cause  taking  action  Inconsistent  with  sec- 
tion 6,  as  well  as  traditional  due  process 
guarantees.  For  Instance,  on  February  22, 
1974,  the  ConMnlsslon  Issued  a  press  release 
informing  the  public  that  a  welder  manu- 
factured by  the  Wel-Dex  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Houston,  Texas,  "may  contain 
defects  capable  of  causing  fatal  electric 
shocks." 

This  press  release,  which,  as  you  know, 
gives  notice  to  the  world  that  the  Commis- 
sion has  found  a  defect  In  the  product,  was 
Issued  eight  days  after  the  Company  was 
notified  that  the  Commission  was  engaged  in 
an  investigation  of  the  product.  This  Inves- 
tigation was  prompted  by  a  single  complaint, 
and  my  own  investigation  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve that  the  complaint  may  indeed  have 
been  anonymous  since  the  Commission  has 
evaded  my  questions  concerning  the  Identity 
of  the  complainant. 

In  any  case,  my  Investigation  has  dis- 
closed that  the  management  and  their  at- 
torneys have  fully  cooperated  with  the  Com- 
mission, recognizing  that  the  product  may 
need  to  be  refined  and  assuring  the  Com- 
mission that  (1)  the  sale  of  the  product 
would  be  temporarily  suspended  in  Its  present 
form  until  the  Commission  was  satisfied  that 
defects  In  the  product.  If  any,  had  been  cured 
and  (2)  that  management  would  Immedi- 
ately make  the  necessary  determination 
whether  such  defects  existed.  Even  so,  the 
Commission  Issued  the  press  release  while 
one  of  the  attorneys  for  the  Contpany  was 
further  assuring  the  Commission  of  the  pre- 
cise steps  that  would  be  taken  and  was  at- 
tempting to  arrange  with  the  Commission 
staff  to  discuss  and  possibly  to  settle  the 
matter. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  request  for- 
you  to  Investigate  the  Commission's  practices 
does  not  relate  to  the  substance  of  their 
activity.  I  am  not  an  engineer  and  could  in 
no  way  evaluate  whether  the  product  was 
safe.  I  might  add  though,  that  In  the  six 
years  of  sale  the  welder  did  not  cause  any 
reported  serious  Injury  from  among  the  ap- 
proximately 200.000  sold.  Nevertheless,  a  press 
release  was  Issued  without  the  Commission 
filing  a  formal  complaint  or  conducting  any 
type  of  adjudicatory  proceeding. 

My  Investigation  leads  me  to  believe  that 
the  above  does  not  represent  an  Isolated 
example  but  rather  a  pattern  of  arbitrary  and 
capricious  disregard  for  due  process  and 
equitable  administration  of  section  6.  Regard- 
less of  the  final  outcome  of  the  Commission's 
deliberations  on  the  merits  of  the  matter  de- 
scribed, the  Commission  has  peremptorily 
caused  irreparable  Injury  to  one  of  my  con- 
stituents and  to  his  employees  who  may  be 
lald-off.  The  Company  has  filed  a  suit  seek- 
ing injunctive  relief.  At  the  same  time,  the 


Company  intends  to  take  action  to  perfect  Its 
product. 

There  is  an  excellent  chance  that  the 
judicial  branch  may  require  the  Commis- 
sion to  reform  Its  practices  and  procedures. 
However,  a  court  proceeding  of  this  nature 
may  take  a  great  deal  of  time.  More  Impor- 
tantly, It  Is  the  function  of  Congress  to  In- 
sure that  regulatory  agencies  are  complying 
with  the  law.  A  private  citizen  should  not  be 
forced  to  Involve  himself  In  protracted  litiga- 
tion at  great  expense  In  order  that  the  laws 
of  the  land  be  carried  out  In  good  faith. 
Furthermore,  the  purpose  of  the  Act,  to  pro- 
tect the  public  against  unreasonable  risks  of 
injury  associated  with  consumer  products,  is 
not  advanced  by  bad  faith  harassment  lead- 
ing to  endless  litigation. 

In  summary,  since  It  appears  that  the  Com- 
mission is  disregarding  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress as  well  as  traditional  due  process  safe- 
guards aimed  at  protecting  the  Individual 
rights  of  all  Americans,  I  would  appreciate  a 
thorough  review  of  this  matter.  Additionally, 
if  you  conclude  that  the  law  Is  written  with 
such  broad  stroke  that  It  Invites,  by  Its  am- 
biguity, the  abuse  of  safeguards  which  tradi- 
tionally are  granted  as  a  matter  of  right,  then 
I  would  welcome  your  recommendations  on 
amendments  to  the  Act. 

If  I   can   be  of  assistance  to  you  at  any 
time   during   this   investigation,   please   feel 
free  to  call  upon  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Tower. 


BYELORUSSIAN   INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  salute  the  brave  people  of  Byelorus- 
sia, who,  for  a  brief  moment  in  history, 
were  able  to  enjoy  their  freedom  and 
independence  after  centuries  of  oppres- 
sion and  domination  by  outside  nations. 

On  March  25,  1918,  the  Byelorussian 
National  Republic  was  proclaimed.  In- 
deed, it  was  a  glorious  moment  when 
Byelorussian  was  formally  declared  the 
country's  official  language — a  lifelong 
dream  of  many  Byelorussians.  Almost 
from  its  outset,  independence  sparked  a 
revival  of  Byelorussian  cultural  institu- 
tions. 

Tragically,  that  period  of  achievement 
was  drastically  cut  short  when  the  Rus- 
sian army  seized  Minsk,  the  Byelorus- 
sian capital,  on  December  10,  1918.  The 
end  of  World  War  I  found  the  Byelorus- 
sian nation  and  its  people  hopelessly  di- 
vided between  Russia  and  Poland.  And 
from  that  moment  on,  the  Byelorussian 
National  Republic  has  existed  only  as  a 
proud  memory. 

Mr.  President,  like  the  people  in  so 
many  eastern  and  northern  European 
countries,  the  Byelorussian  people  are 
neither  free  nor  independent.  Therefore, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  56th  anniversary 
of  Byelorussian  Independence  Day,  I  ask 
that  we  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
all  oppressed  people  attain  the  cherished 
goal  of  freedom. 


THE   PROFESSIONAL   STANDARDS 
REVIEW    ORGANIZATION 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the  Pro- 
fessional Standards  Review  Organization 
program  which  I  sponsored  is  now  in  the 
early  stages  of  implementation  on  a  na- 
tional level.  This  is  the  program  designed 
to   give   practicing   physicians   at   local 
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levels  an  opportiinlty,  on  a  voIunta:hr  and 
publicly  accountable  basis,  to  undertake 
a  review  of  medical  necessity  and  (j  uallty 
of  care  provided  under  the  medicare  and 
medicaid  programs. 

A  model  of  the  PSRO  operation  has 
be«n  in  existence  for  nearly  2  y«irs  In 
my  own  State  of  Utah.  The  Utah  Profes- 
sional Review  Organization,  undclr  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Alan  Nelson,  haa  done 
an  exceptional  job  in  setting  up  thl ;  pro- 
fessional review  process  and  developing 
an  expertise  in  the  operation  of  a  local 
PSRO. 

The  Ogden  Standard-Examiner  has 
published  an  editorial  on  the  UPRO,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  | 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows : 
Utah    Pkofesstonal    Revixw    Organtiation 

Sets  Pack  in  Monitobing  Health  Cute 

More  than  25.000  patients  In  five  Utah 
hospitals  have  had  a  preview  durlii;  the 
last  22  months  of  a  unique  organli  latlon 
that  Is  helping  to  set  the  pace  for  an  In- 
novation In  health  care. 

Its  called  Utah  Professional  levlew 
Organization  (UPRO).  It  currentljf  has 
units  In  the  McKay-Dee  and  St.  Bejiedlct 
Hospitals  In  Ogden.  and  the  IiD6,;  Holy 
Cross  and  University  hospitals  iii  Salt 
Lake    City.  ] 

UPRO  operations  began  In  April  1972  kinder 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Utah  State  Medical 
Association.  It  has  been  funded,  primarily, 
through  a  grant  from  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 

The  basic  mission  of  UPRO  is  to  miinltor 
the  quality  of  health  care  and  the  len(th  of 
hospital  stay  of  patients  covered  by  c«  oper- 
ating insurance  systems. 

In  the  Ogden  area  this  means  government 
employes  with  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  Insur- 
ance, teachers  with  policies  Issued  by  Edu- 
cators" Mutual  and  Medicaid  patients. 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning. 

Congress  has  enacted  legislation  to  estab- 
lish Professional  Standards  Review  Orgaplza- 
tions  (PSROs)  to  evaluate  health  care  being 
received  natlonaUy  through  the  federal  *Iedl- 
care  and  Medicaid  programs. 

Utah  Sen.  Wallace  P.  Bennett  is  the  brlme 
PSRO  sponsor.  The  nationwide  organizations 
were  initially  to  begin  operation  Jan.  l}.  But 
because  of  the  plan's  complexity  its  biau- 
gural  has  been  delayed  until  July  1 — or  later. 

The  Standard-Examiner  feels  an  under- 
standing of  the  professional  review  orga- 
nizations— both  the  Utah  system  now  func- 
tioning and  the  forthcoming  federal  pro- 
gram— Is  essential  to  Americans  of  all  iages. 

The  most  effective  way  to  explain  their 
mechanics  and  ramifications  Is  to  i|se  a 
mythical  case  history  as  an  example. 

Let's  assume  that  our  patient  is  Blllsry 
A.F.  Base,  a  47-year-old  male  federal  em- 
ploye— with  Blue  Cross  insurance — who  lives 
in  Washington  Terrace. 

During  the  night,  Mr.  Base  gets  a  stomach 
ache.  Mrs.  Base  is  worried.  As  her  hustxiud's 
acute  symptoms  intensify,  she  drives  hln  to 
an  Ogden  hospital. 

She  calls  the  family  physician  to  meet  ^hem 
in  the  emergency  room.  But  she  knows  that 
if  their  regular  doctor  Isn't  available  one 
will  be  summoned  from  the  list  of  "on  call" 
physicians. 

UPRO  swings  into  action  within  24  hours 
after  Mr.  Base  is  admitted  to  the  hospllal. 

Each  hospital  In  the  program  has  spec  ally- 
trained,  experienced  nurse-coordlnator  i  as- 
signed by  UPRO.  They  work  under  the  direc- 
tion of  physician  advisers.  Including  spJclal- 
Ists  In  various  types  of  health  problenis. 

The  coordinator's  first  involvementlwlth 
our  HUary  Base  la  to  determine   if  hi     ad- 


mlaslon  U  justified,  according  to  the  Initial 
diagnosis— In  this  case  that  the  patient  has 
a  gall  bladder  problem. 

She  makes  her  decision  based  on  guide- 
lines established  by  a  physician  committee. 
Then  she  follows  the  patient's  progress — bis 
further  tests  and  preliminary  treatment. 

Should  Mr.  Base  spend  two  or  three  days 
in  the  hospital  without  being  discharged  or 
sent  to  sxu-gery,  the  UPRO  nurse-coordlnator 
would  check  to  see  If  there  was  anything 
unique  about  his  problem  that  necessitated 
a  stay  longer  than  established  standards. 

But.  in  ovir  mythical  situation,  she  finds 
that  the  government  worker's  symptoms  have 
subsided  sufficiently  for  him  to  be  sent  to 
the  operating  room  to  have  his  gall  bladder 
removed.  The  operation  is  scheduled  for  his 
second  day  in  the  hospital. 

As  Mr.  Base  returns  to  his  own  room  fol- 
lowing surgery,  an  evaluation  is  made  on 
the  probable  length  of  stay  that  Is  needed  to 
complete  the  hospital  phase  of  bis  recovery. 
A  probable  discharge  date  Is  noted  on  a 
blue  card  attached  to  the  patient's  basic 
charts. 

In  most  gall  bladder  cases  the  post-opera- 
tion hospital  stay  should  be  six  days,  not 
including  the  day  of  the  surgery.  So  If  the 
operation  was  on  a  Wednesday  his  chart 
would  be  labeled  "probable  discharge:  Tues- 
day morning." 

If  Tuesday  noon  came  and  Hilary  Base  was 
stUI  in  his  room,  the  nurse-coordlnator 
would  check  to  see  if  there  were  compUca- 
tions  or  any  other  medical  reason  for  his 
remaining  beyond  the  standard  period. 

A  surgical  wound,  for  example,  that  would 
not  heal  properly  would  automatically  be 
a  reason  for  an  extension  for  his  hospital 
stay. 

I'hls  Is  where  the  guidelines  prepared  by 
the  medical  experts  come  Into  play. 

The  nurse-coordinator  may  give  an  ex- 
tension without  further  consiiltatlon.  How- 
ever, if  there  were  no  complications  she 
must  present  the  case  to  a  specialty-con- 
sultant before  the  extension  could  be  given. 
If  the  consultant  agrees  that  all  Is  In 
order,  he  will  contact  the  attending  phy- 
sician and  together  they  will  reach  a  con- 
clusion on  when  the  patient  is  to  leave  the 
hospital. 

The  patient  may  remain  beyond  the  pre- 
determined length  of  stay,  with  no  valid 
reason,  if  he  wishes.  But  at  his  own  expense, 
not  on  Insurance!  This  is  one  goal  of  the 
program — to  free  hospital  facilities  for  those 
who  need  them  the  most. 

Only  24  times  in  the  25,000  cases  handled 
so  far  by  UPRO  has  an  attending  physician's 
request  for  extension  of  stay  actually  been 
denied.  If  there  Is  a  denial,  the  patient  Is 
notified  by  his  own  doctor.  He  then  can  de- 
cide If  he  wants  to  remain — without  Insur- 
ance. 

Meantime,  the  nurse-coordlnator  has 
worked  with  the  physician  In  establishing  a 
plan  for  the  patient's  departure  so  that 
necessary  arrangements  for  his  recovery  after 
he  leaves  the  hospital  are  made. 

When  Hilary  Base  leaves  the  Ogden  hos- 
pital he  should  realize  the  advantages  of  the 
plan:  He's  had  the  best  possible  treatment 
at  the  least  possible  cost.  And  UPRO  cer- 
tification means  bis  Insurance  claims  will  be 
paid  quickly  with  a  minimum  of  red  tapw. 

The  Utah  Professional  Review  Organiza- 
tion Is  a  pilot  model  that  the  soon-to-come 
National  Professional  Standards  Re%'lew  Or- 
ganization could  foUow.  If  PSRO  performs 
as  effectively  as  UPRO,  It  could  be  a  major 
U.S.  advancement  in  quaUty  of  health  care 
and  utilization  of  medical  and  hospital  facul- 
ties. 


NUTRITIONAL  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 

ELDERLY 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 


and  Human  Needs,  which  I  chair,  re- 
cently held  a  field  hearing  to  investigate 
the  nutritional  problems  of  the  elderly. 

We  received  excellent  testimony  from 
many  State  administrators,  nutrition 
project  directors,  and  concerned  senior 
citizens.  However.  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
testimony  of  Eunice  Anderson,  which  I 
think  is  a  particularly  succinct  summary 
of  much  of  the  testimony  we  heard. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  her  en- 
tire statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  ok  NuTarnoi* 

I  am  Eunice  Anderson,  speaking  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  South  Dakota  Advisory  Council  on 
Aging  and  presenting  testimony  from  that 
group. 

We  are  approaching  goal  capacity  in  some 
of  our  programs  and  are  developing  the  sup- 
portive services  which  are  so  necessary.  We 
are  having  very  good  cooperation  both  from 
the  communities  and  the  senior  citizens 
themselves. 

Nutrition  programs  are  operating  In  Sioux 
Palls,  Vermillion,  Rapid  City,  Watertown, 
Lake  Andes,  Slsseton,  and  the  Cheyenne  and 
Lower  Brule  Indian  Reservations. 

One  of  the  most  important  supportive  serv- 
ices for  South  Dakota  Is  transportation.  It 
is  our  greatest  handicap  toward  a  really  suc- 
cessful nutrition  program. 

The  1971  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  study  pointed  out  that  one-third  of 
all  illnesses  are  nutrition  oriented. 

Basically  nutrition  Is  the  key  to  the 
maintenance  of  health  and  the  prevention  of 
lUness. 

The  Nutrition  Program  demands  supportive 
services  for  good  physical  and  mental  health 
and  rehabuitatlon.  This  embraces  the  con- 
cept of  treating  the  whole  person. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  Importance  of 
nutrition  from  personal  experience  after 
many  years  with  Bethany  Home  for  the 
Aged.  I  can  document  a  great  number  of 
older  people  who  came  Into  the  Home  by 
stretcher  or  wheel  chair,  weak,  unable  to 
walk,  depressed  and  antisocial,  but  after. 
In  many  cases,  only  weeks  of  good  food,  so- 
cial contact  with  others,  and  with  the  help 
of  competent  staff  were  able  to  leave  the 
home  on  their  own  power,  their  health  im- 
proved, the  chronic  diseases  to  which  they 
were  subject  controlled:  they  were  cheer- 
ful, better  dressed,  interested  In  their  sur- 
roundings, able  to  make  friends  again, 
mostly  due  to  Increased  nutrition  and  the 
supportive  services  such  as  we  are  trying  to 
supply  for  our  Nutrition  Program.  After  re- 
turning home  many  came  back  a  day  or  two 
a  week  to  our  Day  Care  Unit. 

At  Bethany,  under  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  something  like  6  years  ago,  we  started 
a  Day  Care  Facility  for  the  elderly.  "The  same 
thing  happened  there.  Almost  a  miraculous 
change  occurred  In  some  of  those  people 
after  having  been  suppUed  with  good  food, 
supportive  services,  etc.  They  were  given 
something  to  live  for.  Some  of  these  ver} 
elderly,  later  did  come  as  patients  to  the 
Home,  but  the  change  was  hardly  noted, 
they  accepted  the  services  of  the  Home  with 
Joy,  and  many  are  living  far  beyond  what 
they  or  their  relatives  thought  possible,  still 
with  enjoyment. 

The  other  comment  I  have  to  make  on  my 
actual  exi>erlence,  and  which  I  can  document 
is  the  change  mentally,  of  these  people  who 
have  had  the  experience  of  better  nutri- 
tion and  supportive  services.  A  psychiatrist 
at  the  Wllmar  State  Hospital  used  to  say 
to  the  relatives  of  the  old  senUe  people  com- 
ing In,  "And  when  will  you  come  back  and 
take  Orandma  home?'"  The  natural  answer  in 
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most  cases  would  have  been  "Never",  but 
they  had  a  system  there  that  motivated 
older  people,  made  them  feel  useful  and 
important  again,  and  to  many  the  symp- 
toms of  senUity  disappeared. 

So  we  have  seen  It  at  Bethany,  with  good 
nutrition,  cheerful  friendliness,  something 
to  do,  status  Improvement,  interest  in  others 
beside  themselves  and  good  medical  aUen- 
tlon,  these  senUe  people  have  improved.  So  it 
can  be  with  our  Nutrition  Program.  Loneli- 
ness, loss  of  status,  no  friends,  all  these  add 
up  to  no  Interest  in  Ufe  with  resultant  sen- 
ility. We  can  fight  senUlty  in  the  Nutrition 

Program.  .         *     , 

We  can  keep  many  older  people  out  of 
Institutions  longer  by  the  Implemented  Nu- 
trition Program. 

The  Nutrition  Program  has  many  salutory 
benefits: 
1.  Supplementation    of    income    of    the 

elderly. 

a.  Greater  Interest  by  the  public  In  the 
elderly  due  to  education  by  Media,  Volun- 
teers, Seniors  themselves. 

8.  Provides  employment  for  many  elderly. 

4.  Opportunities  to  confront  the  elderly 
with  positive  information  on  Nutrition,  So- 
cial Security.  Welfare,  Social  Services,  and 
other  supportive  programs. 

6.  Provides  nutrition  education  to  be  used 
by  older  persons  in  their  own  homes. 

6.  Gives  the  centers  a  motivated  thrust 
to  provide  opportunities  for  elderly  to  serve 
others. 

7.  Keep  elderly  in  their  own  homes  longer. 

8.  Enable  Meals  on  Wheels  to  be  estab- 
lished In  more  places. 

Problems  peculiar  to  South  Dakota: 

1.  Tremendous  areas  to  be  covered  with 
scanty  population  and  great  distances  to  be 
traveled  like  around  Porcupine,  Cherry 
Creek,  and  other  places. 

2.  Many  cannot  leave  homes  to  shop  and 
communities  do  not  provide  shoppers 
services. 

3.  Higher  cost  of  food  and  fuel  due  to 
transportation  costs  for  delivery. 

4.  Shopping  for  food  Items  In  Isolated 
communities  Is  most  expensive  since  super- 
markets are  not  available  and  the  limited 
small  stores  cannot  offer  competltitlve  prices. 

6.  The  near  needy.  Including  retired  teach- 
ers, etc.,  who  have  meager  retirement  Income 
are  faced  with  no  transportation  for  medical 
attention,  shopping  and  other  needs. 

6.  Laws  need  to  be  studied,  interpreted, 
or  changed  in  regard  to  transportation  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  Genocide  Convention  was  adopted  by 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  on 
December  9,  1948,  75  nations,  including 
most  of  our  NATO  and  SEATO  allies, 
have  ratified  the  treaty,  the  United  States 
is  not  among  these.  This  absence  is  even 
more  surprising — and  sad — considering 
the  key  role  played  by  the  United  States 
in  the  drafting  of  this  convention. 

The  efforts  of  our  coimtry  were  sum- 
marized in  a  September  1972  article  by 
William  Korey.  director  of  the  B'nai 
B'rith.  UjS.  office,  entitled  "On  Banning 
Genocide:  We  Should  Have  Been  First."' 
Mr.  Korey  states: 

Today  it  Is  all  but  forgotten  that.  In  fact, 
the  United  States  played  a  key  role  In  the 
drafting  of  the  treaty  that  was  reflected  In 
the  text  Itself.  Formulated  in  terms  of  famll- 
IfiT  Anglo-American  legal  theory  and  couched 
In  the  language  of  traditional  common-law 
concepts,  the  treaty  drew  upon  the  precise 
wording  of  common-law  crimes  long  accepted 


in  American  Jurisprudence.  Most  important, 
it  was  the  United  States  that  Insisted  that  a 
specific  Intent  to  commit  genocide  must  be 
proven  before  an  offender  could  be  punished. 
And  the  American  delegation  led  the  fight  for 
Its  adoption.  The  chief  of  the  delegation. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Ernest  A.  Gross, 
shortly  before  the  final  vote,  told  the  General 
Assembly: 

"'In  a  world  beset  by  many  problems  and 
great  difficulties,  we  should  proceed  with  this 
convention  before  the  memory  of  recent  hor- 
rifying genocidal  acts  has  faded  from  the 
minds  and  conscience  of  man.  Positive  action 
must  be  taken  now.  My  government  is  eager 
to  see  a  genocide  convention  adopted  at  this 
session  of  the  Assembly  and  signed  by  all 
member  states  before  we  quit  vrtth  our  labors 
here." 

The  U.S.  delegation  was  among  the 
first  to  sign.  Only  2  days  after  its  adop- 
tion, the  formal  American  signature  was 
appended  to  the  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  ironic  tliat,  after 
putting  so  much  effort  into  formulating 
this  treaty,  we  still  have  not  ratified  it  in 
nearly  25  years.  Let  us  hope  that  former 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  was  wrong 
when  he  said  almost  5  years  ago: 

We  as  a  nation  should  have  been  the  first 
to  ratify  the  genocide  convention,  .  .  .  In- 
stead, we  may  weU  be  near  the  last. 

I  hope  we  can  act  on  the  Genocide 
Convention  in  the  near  future. 


HOT  LUNCH  PROGRAM  FOR  SENIOR 
CITIZENS  BEGINS  IN  DELAWARE 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  as  a  result 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1973.  which  I  cosponsored,  fvmds 
have  been  made  available  for  nutrition 
programs  for  the  elderly. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  Delaware, 
in  keeping  with  its  tradition  as  the  "First 
State,"  has  again  been  a  forerunner  in 
making  hot  lunches  available  to  its  senior 
citizens.  Last  November  Wilmington  was 
among  the  first  cities  in  the  Nation  to 
participate  in  the  hot  lunch  program 
when  the  Wilmington  Senior  Center 
opened  its  doors  to  over  250  cenior  cit- 
izens to  serve  them  a  hot  meal  of  roast 
beef  and  mashed  potatoes. 

Before  the  first  year  of  funding  is  over, 
it  is  expected  that  four  project  areas. 
Delaware's  three  counties  and  Wilming- 
ton, will  be  in  full  operation  serving  from 
1.000  to  1,200  hot  meals  a  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Dela- 
ware Division  of  Aging  for  its  hard  work, 
and  our  senior  Delawareans  who  have 
contributed  donations  so  that  these  nu- 
trition programs  may  continue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  an  article.  "Senior  Hot  Lunch  Pro- 
gram Starts."  which  appeared  in  the  Di- 
vision of  Aging's  newsletter.  Delaware 
Horizons,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senior  Hot  Lunch  Program  Stabts 

Over  250  older  citizens  In  Wilmington 
puUed  up  their  chairs  and  tucked  In  their 
napkins  before  partaking  of  hot  roast  beef 
and  gravy,  whipped  potatoes,  and  new  peas 
with  pimento  as  the  federally  funded  hot 
lunch  program  for  the  elderly  began  Novem- 
ber 19,  1973.  Also  on  the  menu  at  four  local 


senior  centers  were  salad,  hot  rolls,  dessert 
and  milk,  with  a  choice  of  coffee  or  tea  being 
offered. 

St.  Anthony's  Community  Center  at  9th 
and  Scott  Sts.  led  the  list  with  101  elders 
participating,  while  WUmlngton  Senior  Cen- 
ter at  1901  N.  Market  St.  drew  a  crowd  of  85. 
St.  Patrick's  Senior  Center  at  1414  King  St. 
reported  36  on  hand,  and  West  Presbyterian 
Church  had  about  30  eating  lunch  at  8th 
and  Washington  Sts. 

Wilmington  is  among  the  first  cities  in  the 
nation  to  participate  In  the  program  foUow- 
ing  Congressional  authorization  in  March 
1973.  It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  the 
program  is  not  a  handout  (unacceptable  to 
many  Independent  elderly).  The  project  was 
planned  as  a  contributory  one  with  partic- 
ipants donating  according  to  their  means. 
The  more  contributions  taken  in  to  offset  the 
cost  of  the  meal,  estimated  at  75  cents,  the 
more  people  can  be  served. 

Foiu-  other  senior  centers  in  Wilmington 
began  during  the  first  week  of  December. 
As  the  word  spreads  and  participation  reaches 
peak  levels,  the  various  feeding  sites  will 
shift  to  a  daily  sign-up  basis. 

Paul  L.  Buehrle,  head  of  WUmlngton  Sen- 
ior Center  and  responsible  for  the  Nutrition 
Program,  said  each  location  plans  to  handle 
70  persons  a  day.  with  the  WUmlngton  area 
expected  to  serve  from  500  to  560  daily  meals 
when  in  full  operation.  Provisions  are  being 
made  to  begin  delivery  of  meals  at  home  to 
those  immobUized  by  illness,  accident  or 
handicaps.  "Transportation  Is  available  to 
those  needing  It,  although  scheduling  still 
presents  minor  problems.  Buehrle  expressed 
pleasure  at  the  turn-out  for  opening  day, 
pointing  out  that  the  goal  for  the  four  op- 
erating sites  would  be  2B0  meals  daUy  when 
the  project  gets  into  full  swing.  With  over 
250  patrons  appearing  at  the  Inaugural  ses- 
sion, a  fuU  90  percent  of  that  target  figure 
has  already  been  reached. 

"The  WUmlngton  sirea  program  Is  expected 
to  cost  $221,960  a  year,  of  which  $199,764  wUl 
come  from  federal  money  and  the  remainder 
from  contributions  in  cash  and  In  kind  from 
local  participating  agencies.  $493,000  In  fed- 
eral funds  were  made  available  to  the  State 
Division  of  Aging  at  the  start  of  the  1973 
fiscal  year,  and  Delaware  expects  to  ear- 
mark an  added  $25,000  for  the  state-wide 
project.  Since  the  funds  come  from  fiscal 
year  '73  appropriations,  they  had  to  be  obli- 
gated by  December  31,  1973  or  revert  to  the 
Federal  government. 

The  Senior  Services  Division  of  the  New 
Castle  Coiuity  Department  of  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation received  its  grant  for  the  county 
area,  on  Dec.  15, 1973.  It  plans  to  serve  a  mln- 
Imimi  of  150  meals  dally  at  four  proposed 
sites  in  Middletown,  Odessa,  Townsend  and 
the  New  Castle  area,  beginning  in  early  1974. 

The  Dover  Modern  Maturity  Center,  co- 
operating with  the  Kent  County  Office  on 
Agmg,  was  funded  on  Nov.  1,  1973  and  began 
operations  early  In  December  at  the  Dover 
Center,  at  the  MUford  Bl-County  Center  and 
at  Harrington.  Two  additional  sites,  the 
Queen  Manor  Apartments  in  Dover  and  St. 
Paul's  Episcopal  Church  in  Wyoming,  ex- 
pect to  begin  feeding  by  February.  When 
fully  operational  Kent  County  expects  to 
serve  over  300  meals  a  day. 

The  Methodist  Manor  House  In  Seaford  re- 
ceived Its  grant  on  Dec.  31,  1973,  and  plans 
to  serve  a  minimum  of  250  daUy  meals  at  six 
proposed  sites,  beginning  in  early  sprtag. 

The  program  will  provide  a  hot.  nutritious 
meal  once  a  day,  five  days  a  week,  to  eligible 
Individuals.  It  will  also  make  avaUable,  where 
needed,  such  supportive  services  as  trans- 
portation, nutrition  education,  shopping  as- 
sistance, escort  service,  health  and  welfare 
counseling,  recreation,  and  Information  and 
referral. 

Ellglbles  are  defined  as  those  aged  60  and 
over  who  do  not  eat  properly  because  at 
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poverty  or  lack  of  the  skills  and  knowledge 
to  prepare  nourishing  meals;  who  hajve  lim- 
ited mobility  which  makes  it  difficult 
and  cook  for  themselves;  or  who.  being  iso- 
lated, rejected  or  withdrawn,  have  Ipst  the 
Incentive  to  prepare  and  eat  noi 
foods. 

Lacking  funds  to  serve  every  ellgl 
warean,  the  Division  of  Aging  has 
target  population  of  low-income  and 
group  elderly  whose  greater  needs  glfe  them 
a  higher  priority.  Each  of  the  3,000  tpersons 
over  65  on  Old  Age  Assistance  Is  ijifobably 
eligible  and  in  need  of  the  benefits  of  this 
program.  Money  is  available  for  up  ||o  1,200 
dally  meals,  although  rising  food  cofts  may 
reduce  this  number. 

Consumer  advisory  councils,  established 
for  each  project  area  and  for  each  msal  dis- 
tribution site,  will  set  an  expected  cQDtrl bu- 
tton for  the  meals.  However,  no  one  will  be 
turned  away  because  of  Inability  to  pay 

Before  the  first  year  of  funding  is  o  ver,  the 
four  project  areas — the  three  counties  and 
the  City  of  Wilmington — are  expected  to  be 
in  full  operation,  with  a  total  of  1 ,000  to 
1,200  meals  a  day  being  served  statewl  de,  and 
the  necessary  supportive  services  provided 
or  made  available  to  several  tqjousand 
elderly. 


WORLD  POOD  CONFERENCE:  B|lEET- 
ING  THE  THREAT  OF  FAMJNE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  A  news 
item  in  the  Saturday  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times  reported  on  the  deepening 
food  crisis  now  threatening  famine  in 
parts  of  Ethiopia.  I 

According  to  the  Times,  officiate  esti- 
mate "that  at  least  550,000  peone  will 
be  'at  risk'  of  food  shortage  in  parts  of 
Gemu  Goffa,  Sidamo,  Bale  and  llarrar 
Provinces.  Other  estimates  go  as  tigh  as 
two  or  three  million  people." 

The  tragedy  of  the  Ethiopian  situa- 
tion is  that  perhaps  as  many  as  ^00,000 
persons  died  as  the  result  of  th^  1973 
famine.  If  this  figure  is  at  all  accurate, 
then  the  himian  toll  of  the  Ethiopian 
famine  far  exceeds  that  of  the  more 
widely-publicized  multi-year  famine  in 
the  six-nation  Sahelian  zone  olj  West 
Africa.  , 

These  disturbing  facts  provided  the 
background  for  a  noteworthy  editorial  in 
yesterday's  New  York  Times.  The  edi- 
torial, entitled  "Thought  for  Foo<i|»"  cor- 
rectly pointed  out  the  seriousness  of  the 
developing  world  food  crisis,  the  parallel 
of  this  situation  to  the  early  days  of  the 
energy  crisis  which  emerged  full-blown 
in  the  latter  part  of  1973,  and  the  urgent 
need  for  joint  action  by  the  nati<>ns  of 
the  world  to  avert  mass  famine. 

The  editorial  echoes  my  sentiments 
concerning  the  importance  in  this  con- 
text of  next  November's  World  Food 
Conference  and  of  the  need  fqr  the 
United  States  to  take  the  lead  im  pre- 
paring for  the  conference:  i 

After  months  of  foot-dragging,  the  pnlted 
States  is  finally  taking  the  lead  in  preparing 
for  a  world  food  conference  to  be  keld  In 
Rome  next  November.  One  of  the  first  tasks. 
In  the  American  view,  is  to  build  up  {a  more 
reliable  system  of  food  stockpiles  so  tbat  one 
or  two  bad  harvests  In  the  larger  grain  pro- 
ducing countries  will  not  create  pritical 
shortages.  But  after  years  of  surplus  {condi- 
tions, demand  Is  already  pressing  gainst 
production  capacity,  leaving  little  scope  for 
building  reserves  against  future  ne 


Mr.  President,  I  want  to  reiterate  my 
view  that  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  attach  great  importance  to  the 
success  of  the  World  Food  Conference 
and  urge  that  the  highest  priority  be 
given  to  the  preparation  for  the  confer- 
ence. Positive  proposals  from  the  United 
States  are  vital  to  the  success  of  the 
conference. 

I  ask  that  the  article  and  the  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times,  from  which  I 
have  quoted,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  23,  1974) 

Ethiopian  Famine  Continues  To  Spread 

(By  Charles  Mohr) 

Ai>ois  Ababa,  Ethiopia,  March  19. — The 
Ethiopian  famine,  which  killed  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people  last  year,  is  continuing  to 
spread  relentlessly  to  new  areas  in  the  south- 
ern and  eastern  areas  of  the  country. 

Plans  and  measures  to  deal  with  the  crisis 
in  the  new  areas  are  so  rudimentary  that 
some  concerned  foreign  and  Ethiopian  of- 
ficials and  relief  workers  believe  that  another 
tragedy  Is  possible. 

An  army  mutiny  and  urban  civil  unrest, 
unrelated  to  the  famine,  forced  Emperor 
HaUe  Selassie  to  replace  his  old  appointed 
Cabinet  on  Feb.  27  and  brought  an  unprece- 
dent«d  breath  of  reform  and  lilserty  to  this 
East  African  nation. 

MORE    starving   SEEN 

But  there  are  beginning  to  be  doubts  that 
the  new  government  of  Premier  Endalka- 
chew  Makonnen  will  be  any  more  effective 
in  meeting  the  crisis  in  the  southern  and 
eastern  areas  than  the  old  cabinet  was  in  cop- 
ing with  the  tragedy  that  hit  the  north-cen- 
tral provinces  of  Wallo  and  Tlgre  last  year. 

A  foreign  figure  deeply  involved  in  famine 
relief  operations  said:  "Incredibly,  It  looks 
like  they  are  going  to  do  the  same  thing  this 
year  that  they  did  last  year,  which  means 
that  many  people  are  going  to  starve." 

One  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  is  that 
the  magnitude,  the  nature  and  exact  loca- 
tions of  any  new  famine  are  not  really  known 
because  no  comprehensive  survey  has  been 
made  of  agricultural  and  pastoral  people  who 
may  be  running  short  of  food  as  a  result  of 
drought. 

"Partly  because  they  don't  know  exactly 
what  the  problem  is  they  haven't  really  made 
any  plans  or  done  anything,"  said  one  relief 
worker  of  the  Oovemment. 

The  lowest  estimate,  based  mostly  on 
guesses  by  missionaries  and  provincial  ad- 
ministrators, is  that  at  least  550,000  people 
will  be  "at  risk"  of  food  shortages  in  parts 
of  Oemu  Goffa,  Sidamo,  Bale  and  Harrar 
Provinces.  Other  estimates  go  as  high  as  two 
or  three  million  people. 

The  Government  had  already  planned  to 
feed  1.3  million  to  1.7  million  people  In  the 
previously  affected  areas,  mostly  In  Wallo 
and  Tlgre  Provinces,  during  1974  with  164,- 
000  tons  of  food  donated  by  governments  and 
relief  agencies. 

REQUESTS  NOT  REVISED 

Although  Ethiopian  officials  have  known 
since  at  least  early  January  tbat  the  famine 
was  spreading  to  new  aireas,  they  have  not 
revised  their  request  for  foreign  grain  dona- 
tions or  for  logistical  support  to  move  food 
Into  affected  areas. 

Although  no  count  of  deaths  in  the  1973 
famine  has  been  made,  and  probably  never 
will  be,  a  wide  variety  of  sources  Involved  In 
relief  believe  that  at  least  100,000  people  and 
possibly  more  died. 


If  90,  this  would  indicate  more  people  died 
in  one  year  of  the  Ethiopian  famine  than  in 
several  years  of  the  sub-Sahara  famine  in 
six  West  African  countries,  a  tragedy  that 
has  received  more  International  attention. 

The  hopelessness  of  exactly  measuring 
deaths — or  of  getting  such  figures  from  the 
Ethiopian  bureaucracy — was  underscored  re- 
cently when  a  church  mission  group  did  a 
survey  of  Kambata  District  of  southern  Shoa 
Province  that  showed  that  11,281  people  had 
died  of  starvation  there  in  1973. 

"And  that  was  not  even  supposed  to  be  a 
famine  area,"  a  foreigner  said. 

In  effect,  the  Government  now  has  no 
famine  relief  program  In  southern  Ethiopia. 
The  Norwegian  Lutheran  missions  have  been 
feeding  173,000  people  with  grain  purchased 
on  the  open  market  at  commercial  prices. 

SOME    REPORTS    ARE    GRIM 

Journalists  visiting  the  south  and  east 
recently  saw  little  sign  of  dying  or  serious 
malnutrition.  Other  reports  were  more  grim. 
One  church  group  said  It  found  everyone  in 
a  village  of  62  persons  dead. 

An  Ethiopian  official,  who  had  blocked  a 
suggestion  by  a  foreign  agency  for  a  compre- 
hensive survey,  paid  his  first  visit  to  the 
Ogaden  area  of  Harrar  Province  where  the 
rapid  weakening  and  death  of  cattle  herds 
was   threatening   disaster  to  nomalc   tribes. 

"He  came  away  appalled,"  a  foreigner  said. 
"Now  he  thinks  there  Is  going  to  be  a  holo- 
caust there." 

In  southern  parts  of  Bale  Province,  which 
has  hardly  been  visited  by  anyone,  one  for- 
eigner believes  that  "hundreds  are  dying 
already." 

But,  in  fact,  it  is  too  early  for  many  deaths. 
As  in  Wallo  and  Tlgre  Provinces  last  year  the 
worst  may  come  about  July  or  later. 

RAINY    SEASON    LOOMS 

Meantime,  the  rainy  season  Is  threatening 
to  begin  in  much  of  the  south.  The  roads 
are  so  bad  there  that  the  rains  could  make 
grain  distribution  almost  impossible  within 
the  next  few  days.  Even  landing  strips  can 
be  unusable  during  the  rains. 

When  Mr.  Endalkacbew  was  appointed 
I»remier,  he  pledged  to  give  greater  priority 
to  famine  relief  and  appointed  a  new  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Relief  Aid,  Shtmells  Abugna. 

Mr.  Shlmelis  said  recently  tbat  the  Gov- 
ernment would  purchase  leirge  amounts  of 
local  grain  and  use  the  air  force  and  army 
to  move  It  to  affected  areas,  but  the  history 
of  Internal  cooperation  and  vigor  In  the  bu- 
rureaucracy  is  so  poor  tbat  many  doubt 
whether  much  will  happen  In  time. 

Mr.  Shlmelis  was  formerly  Director  of  Pris- 
ons and  he  has  been  slow  to  start  his  new 
Job  because  of  an  investigation  Into  a  recent 
riot  in  which  guards  shot  36  or  38  prisoners. 

The  Governor  of  Gemu  Goffa  Province  be- 
lieves that  at  least  160,000  people  in  his  area 
are  short  of  food,  but  said  that  for  two 
months  his  report  and  requests  for  assist- 
ance had  met  no  response.  He  was  unaware 
even  of  the  existence  of  the  Government's 
Emergency  Relief  Coordination  Office. 

Thovcht  FOR  Food 

Everything  relates  to  everything.  From 
shortage  of  energy  comes  shortage  of  chem- 
ical fertUissers,  produced  by  energy-intensive 
technology.  And  from  shortage  of  fertilizer 
comes  shortage  of  food  the  world  over. 

Whether  thus  simplified  or  ^un  out  with 
intricate  sophistication,  a  new  doomsday 
scenario  is  evolving.  The  question  Is  whether 
the  experts'  assessments  can  be  translated 
soon  enough  Into  effective  action  by  govern- 
ments to  avert — literally — mass  famine. 

In  many  ways  the  slow  perception  of  an 
emerging  food  crisis  bears  a  disturbing  sim- 
ilarity to  the  equally  slow  perceptions  of  the 
energy  crisis  several  years  ago:  the  warnings 
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at  a  few  prophets  In  the  field  going  unheeded 
untU  serious  hardships  hit,  the  lack  of  a 
sense  of  urgency  for  nations  to  work  together 
to  alleviate  what  wUl  surely  become  an  acute 
jnd  common  problem  across  national  fron- 
tiers. 

When  pressures  on  prices  and  supplies  of 
basic  foodstuffs,  notably  grains  and  sugar, 
are  added  to  tiie  uncertainties  of  the  weather, 
the  result  In  populous,  less  developed  coun- 
tries Is  obvious.  The  problem  Is  most  drama- 
tic, though  far  from  unique.  In  India.  The 
World  Bank  estimated  recently  that  Instead 
of  the  self-sufficiency  In  food  which  could  be 
foreseen  only  three  years  ago,  India  will  have 
to  Import  over  ten  million  tons  of  grain  In 
the  next  five  years,  and  will  need  an  un- 
anticipated $12  bUUon  In  foreign  aid  to  pay 
the  bUI. 

It  is  one  thing  for  consumers  In  the  United 
States  and  other  rich  countries  to  absorb  a 
rise  in  expenditure  on  food,  and  quite  an- 
other for  a  billion  or  so  people  who  already 
spend  80  percent  of  their  paltry  Incomes  on 
the  food  they  need  to  keep  them  alive. 

Paying  for  basic  foodstiiffs  Is  only  the  start 
of  the  problem;  the  bigger  question  Is 
whether  the  world  can  actually  produce 
enough  to  meet  the  anticipated  demand.  As 
In  so  many  resource  problems,  the  tradeoffs 
are  agonizing.  It  has  been  estimated  that  one 
acre's  corn  production  requires  the  energy 
equivalent  of  88  gallons  of  gasoline.  Affluent 
Americans  could  soon  be  faced  with  the 
choice  of  consuming  energy  on  highways  and 
In  air-conditioned  rooms,  or  permitting  the 
production  of  food  to  feed  whole  populations 
In  Africa  and  Asia. 

After  months  of  foot-dragging,  the  United 
States  is  finally  taking  the  lead  In  preparing 
for  a  world  food  conference  to  be  held  In 
Rome  next  November.  One  of  the  first  tasks. 
In  the  American  view,  is  to  build  up  a  more 
reliable  system  of  food  stockpiles  so  that 
one  or  two  bad  harvests  In  the  larger  grain 
producing  countries  will  not  create  critical 
shortages.  But  after  years  of  surplus  condi- 
tions, demand  Is  already  pressing  against 
production  capacity,  leaving  little  scope  for 
building  reserves  against  future  needs. 

It  took  years  for  sovereign-minded  govern- 
ments to  understand  the  need  for  Joint  plan- 
ning and  ingenuity  in  providing  energy — 
and  even  now  the  pace  of  progress  In  this 
direction  Inspires  something  less  than  aw& 
Similar  delay  on  the  related  and  equally 
urgent  matter  of  organizing  world  food  pro- 
duction will  surely  take  a  tragic  toll  In  hu- 
man life. 


OFFICIAL  RESPONSE  ON  U.S. 
ACTIVITIES  IN  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
13,  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
asidng  for  an  Investigation  and  report  on 
a  Washington  Post  report  that  U.S.  mili- 
tary persormel  in  Cambodia  were  acting 
as  military  advisors,  contrary  to  law. 

Last  Friday  afternoon,  I  received  a 
reply  by  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Dennis  J.  Doolin,  including  a 
copy  of  a  State  Department  message 
commenting  on  this  news  report. 

This  response  denies  the  allegations  in 
the  Washington  Post's  report,  but  it  is  a 
denial  leaving  open  some  doubts. 

The  line  between  observing  and  ad- 
vising is  a  hard  one  to  maintain  in  prac- 
tice, particularly  in  the  heat  of  battle. 
And  with  nearly  100  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel moving  aroimd  Cambodia,  the 
frustrations  and  the  temptation  to  help 
out  may  sometimes  be  too  great. 

Before  we  accept  either  the  initial  re- 


port or  this  response,  I  would  like  to 
have  Uie  newspaper  correspondent's  com- 
ments on  this  reply.  Just  as  U.S.  person- 
nel have  a  legal  obligation  to  obey  the 
law,  so  do  reporters  have  a  professional 
obligation  to  be  accurate. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  direc- 
tives from  Washington  are  clear  and  un- 
ambiguous on  permitted  and  prohibited 
activities  by  U.S.  personnel.  But  we  have 
had  instances  in  the  past  where  such 
written  orders  were  ignored  or  disobeyed 
in  the  field,  and  the  violations  were  then 
concealed  from  higher  authorities. 

The  Defense  and  State  Departments 
should  exert  close  supervision  and  con- 
trol over  U.S.  actions  in  Cambodia,  and 
the  Congress  should  maintain  a  readiness 
to  oversee  and  investigate  any  alleged 
violations  of  the  law. 

Together,  we  can  prevent  our  help  to 
Cambodia  from  becoming  a  step  back- 
ward into  direct  military  involvement  by 
American  forces. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  the  many 
Senators  interested  in  this  matter  may 
have  access  to  this  official  response,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  my  initial  letter 
and  Mr.  Doolln's  reply  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  would  note  that  this  reply  also 
contained  a  copy  of  a  classified  cable, 
fully  consistent  with  the  unclassified  let- 
ter, which  of  course  cannot  be  made  pub- 
Uc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

March  13,  1974. 
Hon.  James  R.  Schlesinger, 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Pentagon,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Sbcretart:  I  was  disturbed  to 
read  an  article  In  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  which  claims  that  at  least  one  VS.  Ma- 
jor In  Cambodia  is  "openly  recommending 
military  maneuvers."  That  same  article  says 
that  "While  Junior  Cambodian  officers  say 
Americans  advise  in  the  field  around  Pbnom 
Penh,  It  has  never  been  confirmed." 

In  view  of  the  Defense  Department's  an- 
nouncement last  August  that,  after  August 
15,  U.S.  personnel  would  be  prohibited  from 
functioning  as  "combat  advisors  with  In- 
digenous forces"  In  Cambodia  and  Laos,  I 
would  appreciate  an  Investigation  and  re- 
port on  these  allegations. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  see  a  copy  of 
the  orders  Issued  to  these  military  personnel 
which  Implement  Public  Laws  93-50  and 
93-52  and  which  delimit  the  "normal  activ- 
ities" of  personnel  who  are  assigned  as 
equipment  deliverers  or  military  attaches. 
Sincerely, 

Harold  E.  Hughes. 


Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 

Washington,  DC.  March  20,  1974. 
Hon.  Harold  E.  Hughes, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hughes:  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  asked  me  to  respond  to  your 
letter  of  March  13,  1974,  concerning  the  alle- 
gation In  the  Washington  Post  of  the  same 
date  that  American  military  personnel  are 
advising  the  military  forces  In  Cambodia  in 
violation  of  United  States  laws. 

Following  the  appearance  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  story  the  American  Embassy  In 
Phnom  Penh  was  asked  for  an  Immediate  and 
full  explanation.  This  was  received  on  March 
14  and  provided  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
some  members  of  Congress  who  had  Inquired 


about  the  incident.  This  report  Is  enclosed 
for  your  Information. 

With  regard  to  your  request  for  a  c<^y  of 
orders  Issued  to  military  personnel  assigned 
to  Cambodia  which  Implement  Public  Laws 
93-50  and  93-52,  the  Department  of  State 
message  which  provides  specific  guidance 
concerning  the  duties  of  military  attachfe 
In  Cambodia  Is  attached.  The  reference  con- 
tained in  paragraph  2  of  that  message  per- 
tains to  part  of  a  separate  message  dis- 
patched by  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
is  extracted  for  your  convenience : 

"3.  (U)  The  following  DOD  activities  are 
prohibited  In  Cambodia  and  Laos  by  this 
statute  after  14  August  73 : 

(a)  Bombing,  strafing,  rocketing  or  other 
expenditure  of  ordnance. 

(b)  Forward  Air  Control  Operations. 

(c)  Armed  Reconnaissance. 

(d)  Helicopter  gunshlp  c^>eratlons. 

(e)  Comparable  hostile  actions  by  US 
ground  and  naval  forces  directly  engaged  as 
American  units  against  the  enemy. 

(f)  Activities  by  Individual  personnel  In 
support  of  Indigenous  forces  including: 

(1)  ArtUlery  fire  control  and  observation. 

(2)  Forward  air  control. 

(3)  Advisor^  to  Cambodia  military  forces. 

(4)  Combat  advisors  to  RLO  forces." 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  prohibition 
against  combat  advisors  in  Cambodia  was 
one  of  several  restrictions  imposed  on  US 
military  assistance  to  Cambodia  by  the 
Cooper-Church  Amendment  to  the  PVjreign 
Assistance  Act  passed  In  1971  (PX..  91-652). 
The  announcement  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  of  last  August  served  in  that  respect 
only  to  reiterate  the  limitation  on  the  activ- 
ities of  individual  personnel  which  bad  been 
previously  observed. 

I  trust  the  above  Information  will  be  of 
assistance  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

Dennis  J.  Doolin. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary. 

EMBASSY   phnom   PENH'S  COMMENTS   ON  POST 

article 

(A)  Becker:  "Kampot,  Cambodia — ^During 
the  dark  hours  of  dawn  the  Cambodian  In- 
surgents were  lobbing  mortars  around  the 
government's  command  post  at  Kampot.  In- 
side, US  Major  Lawrence  W.  Ondecker  was 
showing  the  Cambodian  officers  how  to 
mount  a  counterattack.  'I  want  you  to  re- 
spond very  quickly,'  he  said.  'If  even  one 
mortar  falls  In  your  zone,  you  must  answer 
back  with  fire  Immediately.'  While  the  Amer- 
ican major  was  poring  over  maps  with  the 
Cambodian  staff  officers,  the  Cambodian  gen- 
eral officially  In  command  of  the  post  was 
writing  In  his  diary  in  an  adjoining  bunker." 

Embassy  comment:  Ondecker  reports  that 
on  11  March  at  0530  to  0630  Golf  Kampot 
City  received  an  ABF  of  some  31  rounds. 
Diu-lng  that  period  Ondecker  was  present  in 
the  command  post  of  the  20th  Brigade.  Maps 
were  spread  out,  and  Ondecker  was  deter- 
mining where  mortar  rounds  were  falling  In 
preparation  of  bis  morning  report.  He  was 
not  "showing  bow  to  mount  a  counter- 
attack." Ondecker  believes  tbat  Brig.  Gen- 
eral Roe  Proeung,  Commander  of  MB-6  and 
thus  responsible  for  Kompong  Som  and 
Kampot,  was  at  that  time  In  his  command 
post  adjoining  the  20th  Brigade's.  Ms.  Becker 
was  not  present.  Ondecker  states  that  the 
assertion  attributed  to  him  was  not  made  at 
this  time  or  at  any  time. 

(B)  Becker:  "But  the  situation  in  this 
coastal  town  about  80  miles  south  of  Phnom 
Penh  Is  critical,  and  Major  Ondecker  was 
flown  down  Sunday.  'He  was  loaned  to  us 
from  the  3d  Infantry  Brigade,'  Lt.  Colonel 
Choey  Teun  said.  'He  Is  attached  to  the  3d 
and  normally  works  In  the  field  with  tbem, 
but  he  Is  needed  here.  I  am  surprised  that 
you  did  not  know  blm.'  " 
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Embassy  comment:  Ondecker  airlved  In 
Kampot  on  10  March.  He  has  vlsit«dl  Kampot 
three  times  in  the  past  month.  Major  On- 
decker's  current  assignments  cocislst  of 
coTering  the  Third  Division  sector,  MR-8 
(which  Includes  Kampot,  Kompong  Bom  and 
Koh  Kong)  and  Takeo.  He  has  visited  Takeo 
three  times  in  the  last  90  days.         I 

(C)  Becker:  "Although  governmeat  Intel- 
ligence officers  warned  of  an  Impending 
offensive  as  early  as  January,  the  Kampot 
garrison  made  no  defense  preparations.  Over 
the  past  week  the  Cambodian  Hl(b  Com- 
mand sent  reinforcements — and  tjiey  sent 
Major  Ondecker." 

Embassj/  comment:  High  Command  did 
not  send  Major  Ondecker  to  .Kan  pot.  US 
Mission  did  in  execution  of  Its  ireaular  re- 
porting program. 

(D)  Becker:  "Protect  this  area  immedi- 
ately,' Ondecker  said  whUe  the  31  rounds 
were  falling  In  and  around  the  city  Monday 
morning.  'Oood,  perfect,"  he  said  as  a  Cam- 
bodian officer  pointed  on  the  map  ifter  ac- 
cepting the  American's  proposal." 

Embassy  comment:  Ondecker  belie  res  that 
this  paragraph  may  refer  to  an  encounter 
In  this  command  post  area  in  tb4  period 
0900  to  0930  Golf  11  March.  Seven  J  Cam- 
bodian officers  and  Ms.  Becker  were  present. 
The  Cambodian  officers  gave  Ondecker  a 
wrapup  of  the  early  morning  mortal'  attack 
in  which  31  rounds  had  fallen.  Atti^k  had 
stopped  two  or  three  hours  earlier.  Ho  map 
was  used  at  this  briefing.  Ondecker  Informs 
us  be  did  not  say  "Protect  this  area  immedi- 
ately." He  did  say,  "Good",  in  reopjonse  to 
the  report  that  there  had  been  no  casual  ties 
caused  by  the  ABF. 

(E)  Becker:  "The  day  before  rebel  i(unners 
shot  down  one  of  the  two  helicopter  gun- 
ships  stationed  here,  and  the  second  {one  was 
recalled  to  Phnom  Penh.  Major  Okidecker 
arranged  with  the  US  Embassy  on  thf  morn- 
ing of  tbe  attack  that  additional  giunships 
would  be  sent  to  Kampot  to  supfort  the 
Infantry." 

Embassy  comment:  Ondecker  belle  res  that 
this  paragraph  refers  to  a  further  encounter 
with  Ms.  Becker  at  1030  to  1100  loolf  11 
March.  At  that  time  Ondecker  lnfor«ied  Ms. 
Becker  that  a  gunship  had  been  shot  down, 
but  that  no  casualties  had  been  sustained. 
He  remarked  that  he  would  be  reporting  the 
loss  to  the  U.S.  Embassy.  He  did  not  pirrange 
for  additional  gunsblps  to  be  sent,  bor  did 
the  UJS.  Embassy. 

(F)  Becker:  "WhUe  Junior  Cambodian  offi- 
cers say  Americans  advise  in  the  field  around 
Phnom  Penh,  it  has  never  been  confirmed. 
In  Kampot,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  bide 
Ondecker.  He  Is  in  and  out  of  the  command 
poet,  openly  recommending  military  maneu- 
vers. Sometimes  he  prefaced  his  proposals 
with  "I  suggest  and  the  General  suggests 
that  you  immediately  fire  In  this  direction. " 
The  Cambodians  were  obviously  pleased  with 
the  American's  help.  'Major  Ondecker  was 
very  good  with  tbe  3d  Brigade;  he  will  be 
good  with  us,'  said  Col.  Choey  Yeun.  Changes 
were  made  quickly  after  Ondecker's  arrival. 
Another  Infantry  brigade  was  called  In  to 
bolster  the  2000-man  government  garrison, 
and  the  top  command  was  replaced  within 
24  hours.  The  city's  defense  perlme1«r  was 
stabilized  for  the  first  time  throughbut  tbe 
siege. 

Embassy  comment:  DAO  reporting  officers 
are  imder  instructions  to  Identify  them- 
selves to  press  representatives  while  in  the 
field.  There  has  thus  been  no  atteimpt  to 
"bide"  Ondecker  in  Kampot  or  elsewhere. 
Majcv  Ondecker  reports  that  no  maneuvers 
were  recommended  by  him  to  the  Cambo- 
dians, either  openly  or  otherwise.  With  re- 
gard to  reinforcements  to  Kampot  and 
changes  In  the  top  conunand,  the  FANK 
General  Staff  made  the  decision  to  send  the 
20th  Brigade  to  Kampot  on  3  March.  Decision 
to  move  the  entire  12th  Brigade  to  Kampot 
was  taken  by  the  PANK  General  Staff  late 
on   12  March  and  may  not  have  been  known 


In  Kampot  before  this  morning,  14  March. 
The  20th  and  12th  are  the  only  two  bri- 
gades involved  In  Kampot.  Decision  to 
change  the  Commander  in  Kampot  was  taken 
9  March  by  Lon  Nol  personally.  Major  On- 
decker played  no  role  in  any  of  these  deci- 
sions. 

GENESAL    STATEMENT 

Ms.  Becker's  report  thus  rests  on  the  sup- 
posed acts  or  statements  by  Ondecker  which 
she  was  not  in  a  position  to  observe  and 
which  he  denies,  supposed  acts  or  statements 
by  Ondecker  which  she  was  in  a  position  to 
olDserve  and  which  he  denies  and  assertions 
of  fact  which  we  know  from  other  sources 
are  false.  Only  one  statement  (Ondecker's 
assignments)  Is  broadly  on  mark  and  can  be 
verified. 

In  addition,  Becker's  report  reflects  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  functions  of  the  De- 
fense Attache's  Office  (DAO)  and  of  the 
distinction  between  those  functions  and  mil- 
itary adviser  activities  as  the  latter  have 
been  performed  in  other  countries,  such  as 
Vietnam.  As  a  matter  of  law  and  of  policy, 
there  are  no  US  military  advisers  In  Cam- 
bodia. 

The  primary  function  of  the  Defense  At- 
tache's Office,  of  which  Major  Ondecker  is  a 
member,  is  to  provide  precise,  up-to-date  and 
comprehensive  reporting  on  the  course  of 
the  war.  The  DAO  puts  out  twice  a  day  a  full 
report  of  military  action  based  on  Informa- 
tion which  military  attaches  either  report  in 
personally  or  by  phone  or  radio  several  times 
a  day.  In  order  to  collect  this  information, 
representatives  of  the  DAO  frequently  travel 
to  the  front.  They  review  with  responsible 
FANK  officers  the  disposition  of  friendly  and 
enemy  forces,  and  the  nature  and  results 
of  combat.  Generally,  these  reviews  require 
use  of  maps;  often  they  require  questioning 
by  DAO  representatives  as  precise  informa- 
tion can  l>e  hard  to  establish. 

On  the  other  hand,  tbe  function  of  mili- 
tary advisers  Is  to  help  commanders  deploy 
their  troops,  support  them  with  aviation  and 
artillery  and  plan  military  operations.  They 
are  thus  operational  as  opposed  to  reporto- 
rial. 

The  dividing  lines  between  the  reportorial 
and  the  operational  lies  approximately  at 
the  distinction  between  future  operations 
and  past.  Members  of  the  Defense  Attache's 
Office  may  inquire  about  and  be  Informed 
of  future  FANK  plans.  Under  their  Instruc- 
tions, they  may  not  comment  on  or  propose 
modifications  of  those  plans. 

The  Defense  Attache's  Office  consists  of 
14  officer  personnel  as  follows:  1  defense  at- 
tache, 8  assistant  army  attaches,  3  air  at- 
taches, 2  naval  attaches.  The  DAO  reports 
direcUy  to  the  Chief  of  Mission  in  Phnom 
Penh,  and  to  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  In  Washington.  The  DAO  is  separate 
from  the  Military  EqiUpment  Delivery  Team 
(MEDTC),  whose  mission  is  military  assist- 
ance support  to  the  Khmer  Republic. 
MEDTC  reports  to  the  Chief  of  Missions  in 
Phnom  Penh,  and  to  CINCPAC  In  Honolulu. 

CHASCE'S   MARCH    14   INSTSTrCTIONS  TO  EMBASSY 
STAFF 

"As  you  know,  American  personnel  are 
prohibited  by  VS.  law  and  by  U.S.  policy 
from  acting  as  military  advisors.  The  allega- 
tions made  In  the  13  March  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post,  which  on  investigation  I 
believe  to  be  unfounded,  illustrate  how  Im- 
portant it  is  to  respect  not  only  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  law,  but  to  avoid  any  ap- 
pearance of  violation. 

You  must  observe  these  rules: 

Avoid  any  suggestion  or  proposal  on  fu- 
ture Khmer  military  actions  or  plans  (re- 
porting officers  may  inform  themselves  of 
plans); 

Do  not  participate  in  combat  and  avoid 
combat  situations; 

Be  wary  of  Kbmer  drawing  you  into  situa- 
tions In  which  they  may  look  to  you  for  mili- 
tary advice  or  suggestions. 


These  injunctions  must  be  applied  wltb 
great  diligence  in  order  to  maintain  execu- 
tive and  congressional  confidence  in  our 
integrity." 


A  PROFILE  OF  FRANK  IKARD 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
have  not  generally  been  in  agreement 
with  positions  taken  by  our  Nation's  pe- 
troleum industry,  I  have  found  that  the 
industry  has  many  final  leaders.  In  par- 
ticular Frank  Ikard,  president  of  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute,  who  rep- 
resents his  industry  with  vigor  and  can- 
dor. Frank  Ikard  is  a  distinguished  law- 
yer, former  judge,  and  Texas  Congress- 
man. He  is  a  good  man  and  one  whom  I 
have  come  to  know  and  admire.  I  am 
pleased  and  proud  to  call  him  a  friend. 
I  wish  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion an  article  on  Frank  Ikard  written 
by  William  Gildea  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post,  Sunday,  March  24.  It 
is  a  fair  and  broad  analysis  of  Frank 
Ikard,  the  man,  and  Frank  Ikard,  the 
spokesman  for  the  petroleum  industry. 
At  a  time  when  negatives  abound  about 
the  energy  crisis  it  is  refreshing  to  have 
William  Gildea's  positive  portrait  of 
Frank  Ikard.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  Post  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Prank  Ikaro:  Pleading  Big  Oil's  Case  Wrre 

THE  Public 

(By  William  OUdea) 

Frank  Ikard  has  been  In  uncomfortabls 
situations  before. 

Like  running  for  (Tongress  from  Texas'  13th 
district  some  years  back  against  Lyndon 
Johnson's  man  and  the  seemingly  irresistible 
forces  behind  any  LBJ  campaign.  Ikard  won 
easily,  however,  earned  the  late  President's 
admiration,  and  ran  without  serious  opposi- 
tion four  more  times,  which  was  as  long  ai 
he  cared  to  run. 

Then  there  was  a  perilous  time  during 
World  War  n.  A  prisoner  for  seven  months, 
he  was  about  to  be  lined  up  and  shot  by  an 
SS  outfit.  But  he  lived  to  tell  about  it  when, 
like  some  fictional  cavalry  charge,  the  Ameri- 
cans swooped  with  perfect  timing  into  that 
East  German  village  and  saved  all. 

Frank  Neville  Ikard  Is  president  of  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute,  the  oil  indus- 
try's richest  trade  association.  As  such,  he 
Is  tbe  embattled  Industry's  most  visible 
spokesman,  a  Job  absolutely  no  one  envies. 

His  schedule  has  increased  "about  300  per 
cent"  as  be  goes  about  pleading  oil's  case 
with  the  public,  maintaining  a  pace  roughly 
the  equivalent  of  the  Harlem  Globetrotters. 
Not  surprisingly,  he  has  l>ecome  a  particu- 
larly obvious  target  of  an  often  suspicious 
and  irate  public  He  gets  nasty  mall  by  the 
sackful. 

At  the  same  time,  he  Is  the  man  expected 
to  smooth  ripples  of  discord  among  rivals  in 
a  very  nervous  industry  so  as  to  keep  API 
effectively  on  course.  And  while  doing  all 
this,  he  must  service  Industry's  technical 
needs,  push  hard  for  legislation  favorable  to 
tbe  oil  companies,  and  yes,  by  God,  come  up 
with  solutions  to  this  whole  energy  crisis. 

A  quiet  man  of  60,  Ikard  seems  to  accept 
all  these  demands  philosophically:  the  crisis 
was  a  long  time  coming  and  it'll  be  a  long 
time  going  and  he's  going  to  do  everything 
he  can.  People  who  know  him.  Including 
those  who  disagree  with  him,  mention  a  cer- 
tain dignity  about  him,  the  result  of  a  wide 
and  varied  background  In  which  be  has  seen 
Just  about  everything  and  put  It  all  is 
perspective. 
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Not  everyone  has  so  startllngly  returned 
among  the  living  as  he  once  did.  At  his  alma 
mater,  the  University  of  Texas,  a  plaque  hon- 
oring the  school's  war  dead,  which  Included 
his  name,  was  being  unveUed  at  the  very 
moment  he  walked  Into  the  room,  a  very 
gaunt  figure,  where  the  ceremony  was  taking 
place. 

"He  had  already  been  cut  in  granite,"  said 
his  wife,  former  Newsweek  writer  Jayne 
Brumley,  who  stiU  can't  believe  some  of 
tbe  things  she's  learning  about  her  husband 
of  less  than  two  years. 

In  a  union  of  the  environment  and  Big 
Oil,  the  Ikards  were  married  only  six  weeks 
after  meeting  in  the  summer  of  1972  at  the 
U.N.  Conference  on  Human  Environment  in 
Stoclcholm.  She  was  working  for  the  CouncU 
on  Environmental  Quality  at  the  time;  he 
was  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation.  She  was 
a  widow  with  one  grown  son;  he  was  a 
widower  with  two  sons,  both  Texas  lawyers. 

The  wedding  took  place  In  Austin  and 
Lyndon  Johnson  himself  bandied  most  of 
tbe  details.  He  had  tbe  Ikards  out  to  the 
LBJ  Ranch  the  morning  of  the  wedding,  then 
arranged  the  couple's  wedding  evening  din- 
ner (it  was  barbecue),  turned  over  a  nearby 
ranch  bouse  he  owned  to  them  that  evening, 
and  had  them  flown  off  In  bis  private  plane 
the  next  morning  so  Ikard  could  make  one  of 
his  Increasingly  frequent  speeches  on  tbe 
energy  crisis. 

Unlike  many  people,  Jayne  Ikard  believed 
every  word  her  husband  was  saying  In  those 
days  about  tbe  subject.  So  last  summer,  on 
their  300-acre  West  Virginia  farm  overlook- 
ing the  Potomac,  she  put  up  125  Jars  of  Jam, 
strawberry  and  wild  blackberry  being  the 
specialties,  and  500  more  Jars  of  all  kinds  of 
pickles. 

Whether  that  saves  the  Ikards  any  trips  to 
the  grocery  market  is  debatable,  though  the 
Jams  are  delicious,  but  one  thing  is  certain: 
they're  saving  gas  In  their  non-polluting,  dle- 
sel-operated,  30-mlles-to-the-gaUon  black 
English  Austin  cab.  She  picked  it  out  for  him 
in  London  before  they  were  married. 

The  problem  is  they're  not  sure  how  long 
they  vriU  be  able  to  keep  their  cherished  Im- 
port. Cuirently,  they  are  locked  into  a  seem- 
ingly endless  struggle  wltb  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  which  contends  the  cab 
doesn't  meet  all  safety  specifications. 

Ikard  says  Transportation  keeps  adding 
demands,  that  he's  met  them  all,  but  the 
latest  is  a  back-breaker:  a  collapsible  steer- 
ing column.  If  torn  apart,  the  manufacturer 
says  the  car  really  will  become  a  hazard. 
Ikard  agrees.  A  Transportation  official  has 
threatened  to  have  the  vehicle  coikfiscated. 

An  API  maU  room  employee  was  behind  the 
Aiistin's  controversial  steering  mechanism  as 
it  deposited  the  Ikards  one  recently  weekday 
afternoon  at  the  Meridian  House  Interna- 
tional for  a  talk  Ikard  was  giving  to  about 
60  employees  of  various  embassies. 

A  large  man,  6-foot-5,  246  pounds,  Ikard 
felt  more  comfortable  pulling  up  a  chair  be- 
fore the  group,  crossing  his  long  legs,  and 
speaking  as  Informally  as  possible  In  tbe 
high -celling  drawing  room. 

He  told  his  audience  generally  what  he's 
telling  everybody  be  sees  these  days:  yes, 
there  is  an  energy  crisis  and,  yes.  It's  going 
to  be  around  for  a  long,  long  time.  He  offers 
industry-version  "medium  term"  solutions: 
building  of  the  Alaska  pipeline  without  de- 
lay, exploration  of  oil  and  gas  reserves  be- 
neath the  Continental  shelf,  resumption  of 
California  offshore  drilling,  deregulation  of 
natural  gas  field  prices  and  others. 

He  says  everyone  is  going  to  have  to  alter 
his  lifestyle  to  cut  down  waste,  tbe  lifting 
of  the  embargo  notwithstanding.  "We're  all 
overheated,  overcooled,  overllt,"  he  says. 
(Over  at  tbe  modern  API  offices  which  take 
up  two  floors  of  1801  K  St.  NW,  Ikard  has 
removed  one  bulb  from  every  light  fixture.) 

He  allays  fears  that  gasoline  prices  will 
soar  to  $1  a  gaUon,  saying,  "I  think  they've 
leveled  off  about  now."  but  adds,  "I  don't 


think  anyone  In  this  room  will  see  the  day 
when  you  get  a  set  of  steak  knives  for  buy- 
ing five  gallons  of  gas." 

He  tries  to  argue  away  the  oil  companies' 
profits,  contending  that  to  compare  1973  prof- 
its with  those  of  1972  is  unfair  tiecause  1972 
was  a  bad  year.  He  insists  profits  aren't  ex- 
cessive, that  the  oil  Industry  is  making  less 
than  Industry  In  general,  and  that  invest- 
ment requirements  total  $36  bUllon  per  year 
for  the  next  IS  years  "or  one  and  a  half 
Apollo  projects  a  year  for  the  next  16  years." 

Though  a  gasp  or  two  if  heard  when  the 
staggering  figures  sire  mentioned,  questions 
from  tbe  audience  indicate  that  few  are  par- 
ticularly convinced  about  the  Industry's 
profits.  This  is  part  of  the  "credibility  prob- 
lem" Ikard  admits  be  faces. 

You  name  the  group,  Frank  Ikard  has 
probably  addressed  it;  the  Eastern  Regional 
Conference  of  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments in  Bass  River,  Mass.;  the  American 
Society  of  Public  Administrators,  Central 
Pennsylvania  Chapter;  the  57th  National 
Automobile  Dealers  Association  convention 
in  Las  Vegas. 

He  makes  Increasingly  frequent  trips  to 
Capitol  Hill,  appears  more  often  on  television, 
writes  letters  to  the  editor,  and  grants  ex- 
tensive interviews,  all  in  a  relentless  effort 
to  spread  the  oil  industry  gospel.  An  Inter- 
view he  gave  one  paper  In  which  he  an- 
swered questions  about  the  oU  shortage,  has 
appeared  in  many  major  papers  as  a  full 
page  ad  purchased  by  the  API. 

Then  there  are  the  phone  calls,  even  at 
home.  He  has  made  his  number  available  to 
the  media.  "He*gets  them  seven  days  a  week," 
Jayne  Ikard  says.  "When  they  call  before 
7  a.m.  they  say  'This  is  United  Press.'  After 
eight,  they  give  their  names." 

Mostly  everyone  who  has  observed  Ikard 
In  action  during  his  stepped-up  goodwill 
campaign  agrees  nobody  could  do  better. 
"He's  a  warm-hearted  kind  of  guy  who's  doing 
a  hell  of  a  tough  Job  in  a  town  where  they 
hate  his  Industry,"  said  Carl  Bagge,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Coal  Association.  "They 
hate  oil  more  than  they  hate  the  rest  of 
us." 

Frank  Ikard  was  born  In  tbe  northcentral 
Texas  town  of  Henrietta  on  Jan.  30,  1914. 
Both  of  his  g^ndfathers  were  bank  presi- 
dents, though  Ikard  notes  matter-of-factly, 
"That  was  kind  of  a  sideline." 

A  genuine  pioneer,  W.  S.  (S.  for  Susan) 
Ikard  introduced  the  flrst  Hereford  cattle 
to  Texas  In  tbe  late  1800s.  An  Impressive 
portrait  of  the  bearded  gentleman  hangs  In 
the  den  of  the  Ikards'  comfortable  Shoreham 
West  apartment.  (Ikard  has  decorated  the 
living  room  with  a  coUectlon  of  art  complete 
with  lighting  system.) 

Ikard's  grandfather  "went  from  very  rich 
to  very  poor"  after  he  endorsed  another 
rancher's  loan  from  a  St.  Louis  bank  and  got 
stuck  for  $250,000  when  a  drought  put  his 
friend  out  of  business.  W.  S.  sold  his  600,- 
OOO-to-700,000  acres.  Frank  Ikard  said,  but 
later  bounced  back  financially. 

A  black  cowboy  who  took  tbe  Ikard  name, 
Bose  Ikard  helped  W.  S.  tame  tbe  land.  Frank 
Ikard  took  a  book  from  his  ample  den  library 
and  read  aloud  a  passage  about  Bose  Ikard 
from  "The  Negro  Cowboys." 

Ikard's  materal  grandfather,  Frank  Neville, 
migrated  from  Ohio  to  Henrietta  during  a 
land  development  boom  In  the  1880's.  He 
later  financed  tbe  development  of  tbe  first 
electric  automobile  starter  wltb  the  Leece- 
NevUle  Co.  of  Cleveland,  a  conglomerate 
known  as  tbe  VLN  Corp.  Frank  Ikard  is  a 
member  of  the  board  and  executive  com- 
mittee. (He  also  Is  a  trustee  and  secretary 
of  the  Kennedy  Center  and  a  director  of  the 
Union  Trust  Co.) 

Frank  Ikard  was  the  only  child  of  Frank, 
a  rancher  and  Ena  Ikard.  "I  didn't  know  I 
was  an  only  child  until  I  was  35,"  he  said. 
"There  must  have  been  15  or  16  cousins 
growing  up  within  a  five  year  spread." 

A  lifelong  friend  of  Prank  Ikard's.  H.  Ma- 
con Boddy  of  Henrietta,  described  Ikard  as 


"intellectually  curious,"  adding,  "We'd  make 
up  mental  games.  In  Heiu'letta,  there  wasn't 
anything  to  do  but  entertain  yourself.  Frank 
was  not  an  outdoors  type.  He  was  excellent 
with  a  shotgun,  but  be  never  hunted  much. 
He  was  more  Interested  In  Intellectual  pur- 
suits. He  read.  He  was  interested  In  history." 

The  Ikards'  bouse  in  town,  which  they 
owned  In  addition  to  the  ranch,  was  the 
essence  of  "genteel  living,"  according  to  Ma- 
con Boddy.  "It  was  filled  with  family  por- 
traits, books  and  historical  items,"  he  said. 

Ena  Ikard  was  responsible.  A  women's 
rights  advocate,  she  had  gone  away  to  school 
to  New  York  City  and  later  the  University  of 
Nebraska.  There,  she  became  friends  with 
Ruth  Bryan  Owen,  daughter  of  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan  and  later  the  United  States'  first 
woman  ambassador,  and  also  became  com- 
mitted to  Bryan's  Populist  Movement. 

Frank  Ikard  decided  "when  I  wtis  old 
enough  to  think  about  it,  which  was  pretty 
young,"  he  did  not  like  the  rigors  of  ranch- 
ing. "I  looked  around  and  the  people  who 
seemed  to  be  making  it  easier  were  lawyers," 
he  said. 

Henrietta  being  the  county  seat,  Ikard 
would  go  down  to  the  courthouse  and  listen 
to  the  cases  four  times  a  year  when  the  cir- 
cuit judge  came  to  town. 

He  went  on  to  the  University  of  Texas, 
became  Inter-Praternlty  Council  president 
and  generally  a  BMOC,  graduated  from  the 
Texas  law  school  In  1937,  practiced  law  in 
Wichita  Palls,  and,  at  age  33,  was  appointed 
district  Judge. 

His  fame  spread  as  the  judge  In  a  highly 
publicized  mxirder  case  and  by  the  time  he 
decided  to  run  for  Congress  in  1951,  at  the 
age  of  37,  not  even  Lyndon  Johnson's  hand- 
picked  opponent  and  later  White  House  aide, 
Walter  Jenkins,  could  overcome  Ikard's  mo- 
mentum. 

When  Ikard  arrived  In  Washington,  he 
went  first  to  Mr.  Johnson's  office.  "I  sug- 
gested to  him  that  I  was  elected  over  his  de- 
sires and  that  I  could  stay  as  long  as  I  wanted 
to  and  that  our  relationship  could  be  cordial 
and  cooperative,  but  that  it  would  be  his  de- 
cision." LBJ  saw  it  his  way. 

The  two  became  close  friends,  and  the 
night  tbe  former  President  announced  he 
would  not  run  for  reelection  be  dined  at 
Beard's  home,  then  in  Kenwood.  Despite  his 
influence  with  Mr.  Johnson,  Ikard  says  he 
used  it  only  once.  A  friend  of  Just  elected 
Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy's,  Ikard  reminded  ma- 
jority leader  Johnson  "to  be  sure  he  gets 
some  good  committees." 

As  a  freshman  senator,  McCarthy  wound  up 
on  finance  and  pubUc  works.  But,  Ikard  says, 
about  three  months  later  when  Johnson 
needed  a  return  favor  from  McCarthy,  tbe 
new  man  proved  too  Independent  a  thinker 
for  LBJ  and  failed  to  oblige.  Mr.  Johnson 
never  failed  to  remind  Ikard  of  his  recom- 
mendation at  every  available  Instance  after 
that,  including  the  last  time  they  got  to- 
gether Just  a  few  weeks  before  Mr.  Johnson 
died.  "How's  your  good  friend.  Gene  Mc- 
Carthy?" Mr.  Johnson  would  say. 

Though  a  member  of  tbe  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  a  legislator  considered  to 
have  a  bright  future,  Ikard  quit  Congress 
to  become  tbe  American  Petroleum  Insti- 
tute's executive  vice  president  In  1961.  He 
gave  the  Impression  he  was  frustrated  by 
tbe  seniority  system,  far  from  enamored  of 
tbe  salary — $12,500  when  he  started  and 
$22,500  when  he  left — and  eager  for  a  new 
challenge. 

He  became  APrs  president  in  1963  when 
his  predecessor  dropped  dead  of  a  heart  at- 
tack in  an  elevator. 

Ikard  runs  the  American  Petroleum  Insti- 
tute from  l>ehlnd  a  French  provincial  writ- 
ing table  wltb  fake  drawers.  He  says  be 
doesn't  like  a  desk  because  It  tends  to  be- 
come cluttered.  An  antique  Inkwell  stand 
and  miniature  roll-top  desk  decorate  bis 
table  top.  An  avid  gardener  at  bis  farm,  he 
keeps  handy  a  Burpee  seed  catalog  on  the 
table. 
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Mo  question  that  Ikard,  who  earns  almost 
$100,000  a  year  at  API,  Is  widely  liked  and 
respected,  even  by  those  who  don't  sliare  his 
views. 

"I  would  think  that  U  I  were  a  Ug  man 
in  the  petroleum  Industry,"  said  Rep|  James 
Howard  (D-N.J.),  "and  were  concerned  solely 
for  the  Industry  I  would  like  to  baire  him 
as  my  national  spokesman."  Dcard  bas  ap- 
peared before  Howard's  Public  Works  sub- 
conunittee  on  energy.  j 

An  aide  to  oil  Industry  critic  Sen.l  Henry 
Jackson  (D-Wasb.)  described  Ikard  as  "a 
self-possessed,  dignified  kind  of  guji"  who 
gets  along  well  with  others.  "He  doesn't 
come  up  here  attacking  some  liberalj  who's 
been  kicking  the  hell  out  of  the  industry." 
But  Jackson's  man  added,  "I  don't  think 
he's  got  much  Impact  on  changing  anybody's 
mind"  on  Capitol  Hill.  Rep.  Howard  said, 
"The  longer  you  are  an  ex-Congressman  the 
more  diluted  your  contacts.  I've  beeto  here 
ten  years  and  he  was  gone  when  I.  got  here. 
I  didn't  feel  any  real  coUegial  responsibility 
toward  him."  | 

Another  source  said  Ikard  "has  nevejr  ped  • 
died  much  on  bis  position  as  an  ex-Coilgress- 
man,"  though  his  connections  on  th|e  Rill 
were  a  factor  in  his  hiring. 

When  Ikard  Joined  API  it  was  loca&ed  in 
New  York,  was  concerned  almost  exclusively 
with  technical  Industry  services,  an|d  did 
little  government  lobbying.  Though  It  ap- 
peared that  the  hiring  of  Ikard  marked  the 
beginning  of  new  political  awareness  b(y  API. 
it  wasnt  until  "six  or  seven  years  ago,"  ac- 
cording to  Ikard.  that  much  action  was  taken 
in  "federal  government  relations"  and  it 
wasn't  untU  1971  that  the  association  head- 
qtiarters  was  moved  to  Washington. 

All  of  which  tends  to  uphold  one  close 
observer's  opinion  that  the  organization,  with 
its  1974  budget  of  about  $16  million,  "moves 
like  a  behemoth  '  It  is  made  up  of  more  than 
350  corporate  members,  several  of  which  con- 
tribute more  than  $1  million  annually  and 
all  of  which  want  their  often  diverse  opinions 
heard. 

"They  don't  do  anything,"  said  the  source, 
"without  10  meetings  and  getting  everybody 
to  agree.  And  then  what  they  accept  is  the 
least  common  denominator.  Meanwhile,  all 
these  meetings  create  the  appearance  of  a 
conq;>iracy." 

A  high  industry  representative  Indicated 
Ikard's  almost  Insurmountable  problem  has 
been  coordinating  different  viewpoints  within 
the  industry.  Watered  down  agreements  often 
result  in  "a  mealy-mouth  presentation"  by 
the  API,  be  said.  Ikard  must  steer  a  cautious 
course,  be  Indicated,  as  though  through 
icebergs. 

With  Internal  duties  consuming  much  of 
bis  time,  Ikard  says  he  began  about  1971  to 
think  of  API  reorganization.  Denying  a  report 
that  suggested  pressure  from  within  the  in- 
dustry caused  the  reorganization,  Ikard  said, 
"I  don't  think  any  single  person  could  say 
he  was  responsible.  | 

"But  I  had  been  talking  about  It  for  acme 
time.  I  was  desperately  wanting  relief  on  the 
administrative  side.  It  was  kind  of  an  idea 
that  was  obvious  to  everyone.  It  was  very 
obvious  I  could  not  continue  very  effectively 
if  I  was  doing  it  all."  McKinaey  &  Co,  the 
management  consultant  firm,  was  called  in 
for  an  extended  study. 

"It  was  suggested,"  said  a  person  close  to 
the  study  project,  "that  the  organization  be- 
come less  of  an  Industry  service  operation 
and  more  public  policy  oriented.  The  empha- 
sis should  be  placed  on  anticipating  and  de- 
veloping public  policy  needs  and  conveying 
them  to  the  proper  people  in  governnaent." 

API  has  added  more  lobbyists,  and  the  lob- 
bying budget  has  been  increased  sharply  to 
about  •200,000  for  1974,  five  times  what  It 
was  }u8t  two  years  ago. 

The  study  also  recommended  the  addition 
of  a  strong  executive  vice  president  with 
administrative  experience  to  run  API  day  to 


day.  It  being  Implicit  that  Ikard  was  better 
suited  In  more  visible  undertakings.  It  wasn't 
easy  to  get  agreement  on  a  No.  2  man  but  last 
week  Charles  J.  DlBona,  42,  a  former  special 
consultant  to  President  Nixon  on  energy  mat- 
ters, landed  in  the  Job. 

One  observer  foresees  a  possible  Ikard- 
DlBona  clash.  "They're  as  far  apart  as  two 
people  can  be  in  personality  and  back- 
ground," he  said.  "Ikard  is  a  politician  who 
knows  history  and  knows  what  his  people 
want.  Ch.arley  isn't  one  to  be  subtle  or 
tactful." 

If  no  one  Is  quite  certain  where  API  is 
going  from  here,  the  consensus  is  that  it  will 
proceed,  as  always,  with  extreme  caution  and 
only  after  much  deliberation,  taking  one 
giant  step  at  a  time. 

One  reason  Ikard  Is  effective  in  public  is 
because  he  understands  its  concern.  He,  too, 
has  been  affected  by  the  energy  pinch.  He 
is  making  fewer  weekend  trips  to  his  farm 
these  days  and,  at  one  point,  the  gas  tanks 
of  his  tractors  ran  dry.  He  bad  been  "cut  off 
flat"  by  the  local  service  station. 

It  wasn't  much  better  for  him  back  In 
Washington.  His  friendly  Texaco  station, 
where  he  had  done  business  regularly, 
couldn't  help  him  at  all  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 
And  for  a  while  he  had  a  lot  of  time  to  polish 
his  speeches  while  waiting  in  gas  lines. 

"Ikard  runs  the  Anoerican  Petroleum  In- 
stitute from  behind  a  Prench  provincial  writ- 
ing table  with  fake  drawers.  He  says  he 
doesn't  like  a  desk  because  it  tends  to  become 
cluttered." 


CONSUMER  TAX  RELIEF 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  all 
Americans  realize,  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed in  our  Nation  has  increased  dra- 
matically over  the  past  several  months — 
in  fact,  by  as  many  as  600,000  since  Octo- 
ber. Just  last  Friday  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  reported  that  our  Nation's 
industrial  production  declined  in  Feb- 
ruary for  the  third  consecutive  month. 
The  increased  number  of  jobless  repre- 
sents real  economic  hardships  for  the 
families  involved  and  prompt  action  by 
Congress  is  required  to  reverse  this  trend 
and  protect  the  Jobs  of  the  American 
worker.  A  moderate  across-the-board  tax 
cut  for  all  consumers  would  help  prevent 
further  rises  in  unemployment,  reverse 
the  current  economic  slowdown  and,  in 
addition,  provide  a  partial  adjustment 
for  the  inflation  which  has  eaten  into  the 
paychecks  of  the  American  worker. 

Despite  the  President's  imequivocal 
statements  that  there  will  be  "no  reces- 
sion" in  the  United  States  in  1974,  eco- 
nomic indicators  clearly  show  rising  im- 
emplojrment,  negative  economic  growth, 
and  declining  consumer  demand.  This 
makes  it  unmistakably  clear  that  we  are 
already  in  the  midst  of  a  real  economic 
slowdown.  Ajs  the  wives  and  children  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  who 
have  recently  been  laid  off  could  easily 
verify,  the  President's  promise  may  be 
more  an  indication  of  wishful  thinking 
than  an  objective  analysis  of  the  facts — 
unless  we  take  appropriate  action. 

The  economy  now  needs  a  mild  tax 
stimulus — perhaps  In  the  range  of  $3 
to  |4  billion.  This  can  easily  be  achieved 
by  means  of  an  across-the-board  tax  cut 
for  all  consumers,  either  by  increasing 
the  personal  exemption  or  adopting  a  tax 
credit.  But  whichever  alternative  Con- 
gres.s  selects,  prompt  action  is  required. 
By  making  the  tax  cut  effective  through 
the  withholding  schedule,  the  stimuhis 


would  be  felt  immediately,  through  in- 
creased weekly  take  home  pay. 

A  moderate  consumer  tax  cut  is  needed 
now  for  several  reasons. 

First,  we  must  keep  the  current  eco- 
nomic downturn  from  materializing  into 
a  recession  and  help  prevent  a  further 
rise  in  unemployment.  The  decline  in 
housing  starts  and  the  slump  in  auto 
sales,  to  give  just  two  examples,  illus- 
trate a  general  decline  in  consumer  de- 
mand. Reduction  of  demand  in  major 
sectors  of  the  economy  such  as  the  con- 
struction and  automobile  industry  have  a 
"multiplier  effect"  on  the  rest  of  the 
economy.  The  thousands  of  men  laid  off 
in  the  construction  and  auto  industries 
consume  less  which,  in  turn,  hurts  the 
businesses  that  supply  consumer  goods 
to  all  these  workers.  A  gap  between  ac- 
tual and  potential  output  has  resulted 
for  the  entire  economy.  A  moderate  con- 
sumer tax  cut  will  boost  consumer  spend- 
ing, moving  us  closer  to  our  potential 
growth  path  and  thereby  increasing  the 
number  of  jobs. 

Second,  a  tax  cut  is  justified  as  an  in- 
flation adjustment.  Needless  to  say,  every 
housewife  is  keenly  aware  that  rising 
food  and  gasoline  prices  are  making  it 
more  and  more  difficult  to  make  ends 
meet.  It  is  estimated  that  rising  food 
prices  reduced  consumer  purchasing 
power  by  $15  billion  in  1973.  In  addi- 
tion, increased  fuel  prices  are  now  taking 
money  out  of  the  economy  and  out  of 
consiuner's  pockets  at  an  estimated  rate 
of  as  much  as  $20  billion  a  year.  The  ex- 
tra money  that  consumers  will  have  to 
spend  on  food  and  fuel  is  not  available 
for  spending  on  other  consumer  items, 
ranging  from  movie  tickets  to  television 
sets.  A  moderate  tax  cut  will  provide 
some  relief  against  past  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living. 

Third,  a  tax  cut  can  serve  as  an  anti- 
inflation  weapon.  This  year  will  be  an 
important  one  in  the  fight  against  infla- 
tion, because  major  collective  bargaining 
negotiations  will  take  place.  By  granting 
a  tax  reduction  now  we  will  provide  some 
relief  against  the  rising  cost  of  living  for 
working  men  and  women  and  this  can 
ease  the  pressure  for  excessive  wage  de- 
mands. In  effect,  we  will  redress  work- 
ers' cost-of-living  grievances  in  part 
through  tax  relief  rather  than  wage 
escalation. 

Although  some  argue  that  we  are  not 
experiencing  a  general  economic  slow- 
down and  decline  in  consumer  demand, 
major  indicators  immistakably  point  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Let  us  look  at  the 
statistics. 

Industrial  production  declined  in  Feb- 
ruary for  the  third  consecutive  month. 

Unemployment  has  risen  from  4.6 
percent  of  the  civilian  work  force  in  Oc- 
tober to  5.2  percent  in  February.  This 
represents  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
unemployed  persons  of  600,000  since 
October.  The  administration  admits  that 
it  expects  unemployment  to  average  5.7 
percent  in  1974.  This  prediction  implies 
unemployment  rates  near  or  above  6  per- 
cent at  sometime  during  the  year. 

Initial  claims  for  imemployment  In- 
surance in  January  were  more  than  30 
percent  higher  than  in  January  of  1973. 

In  January,  real  spendable  earnings  of 
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nonf arm  workers,  after  taxes,  were  down 
4  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 

Sales  of  U.S.-made  cars  in  February 
were  down  27  percent  from  February 
of  1973. 

Housing  starts  in  the  first  7  months 
of  1973  averaged  2.3  million,  but  then 
fell  sharply  and  have  averaged  only  1.6 
million  since  November. 

For  over  a  year  retail  sales  other  than 
autos  have  shown  no  increase  in  real 
terms. 

Economic  forecasters  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  predict  a  3-percent 
negative  growth  rate  for  the  first  half  of 
1974. 

The  Chase  econometrics  model  of  the 
economy  predicts  that  consumer  demand 
will  continue  to  be  weak  through  1974 
and  well  into  1975. 

The  data  resources  model  predicts  an 
actual  decline  of  about  2  percent  in  re- 
tail sales,  after  adjusting  for  inflation, 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1974. 

Contrary  to  the  views  of  administra- 
tion spokesmen,  a  moderate  and  respon- 
sible tax  cut  now  will  not  be  inflationary. 
Let  us  look  at  the  facts. 

First,  the  economic  outlook  demon- 
strates that  the  major  problem  will  be  a 
real  shortage  of  demand,  not  a  shortage 
of  supply.  A  recovery  of  economic  growth 
will  have  to  include  increased  consumer 
spending  and  there  are  no  signs  that 
this  recovery  will  take  place  in  1974 
without  a  fiscal  stimulus. 

Second,  the  inflation  we  experienced 
In  1973,  which  unfortunately  continues 
In  1974,  has  a  life  of  its  own,  so  to  speak. 
Increases  in  food  and  fuel  prices,  which 
accounted  for  more  than  60  percent  of 
the  consumer  price  Inflation  during  1973, 
were  not  the  result  of  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies,  and  if  prices  continue  to 
rise  in  1974  this  will  happen  regardless 
of  whether  we  have  a  tax  cut.  As  Walter 
Heller,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  imder  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  has  said : 

Inflation  in  1974  has  a  life  of  Its  own,  nour- 
ished not  by  excess  demand  but  mainly  by 
a  variety  of  cost  factors  beyond  the  reach  of 
fiscal  and  monetary  management.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  stimulus  of  a  prompt  tax  cut 
would  therefore  express  itself  in  higher  out- 
put. Jobs,  and  Income,  not  In  higher  prices. 

Obviously  we  cannot  overlook  the  seri- 
ous Impact  that  inflation  has  on  the 
budget  of  the  average  American  family. 
We  must  attempt  to  check  inflation  by 
the  most  appropriate  and  workable 
means — expanding  supplies  of  agricul- 
tural products  and  vital  raw  materials 
and  cooperating  with  management  and 
labor  to  insure  that  the  momentum  of 
inflation  does  not  outlive  its  real  causes. 
However,  it  would  be  tragic,  indeed,  if  we 
failed  to  enact  a  moderate  tax  cut  which 
would  increase  Jobs,  because  of  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  nature  of  inflation. 

While  some  argue  that  we  can  rely  on 
Government  spending  powers  to  stimu- 
late the  economy,  I  believe  that  spend- 
ing powers,  which  may  be  tardily  exer- 
cised and  which  may  have  a  substantial 
time  lag  between  enactment  and  eco- 
nomic reaction,  would  prove  more  useful 
as  a  treatment  of  an  ongoing  recession 
than  an  effective  means  of  preventing 
one. 


A  moderate  across-the-board  tax  cut 
for  all  consumers  now  would  be  an  in- 
surance policy  against  a  prolonged  and 
sharp  slide  in  imemployment  and  output, 
and  it  would  help  offset  the  impact  of 
higher  grocei-y  and  fuel  costs  on  the 
American  family. 

The  increase  of  600,000  unemployed 
workers  since  last  October  is  far,  far  too 
high.  Our  Nation  simply  cannot  afford 
inaction  in  the  face  of  growing  unem- 
ployment and  Congress  must  now  enact 
a  moderate  across-the-board  consumer 
tax  cut. 


SLAUGHTER  AT  SEA  MUST  STOP— 
FOR  OUR  OWN  GOOD 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  recent  statement  made  by  Senator 
Magnoson,  entitled  "Slaughter  at  Sea 
Must  Stop — For  Our  Own  Good,"  which 
was  printed  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
March  19. 1974. 1  am  sure  this  article  will 
be  of  interest  to  each  of  you,  because  of 
the  extreme  importance  of  protecting 
and  restoring  marine  life  and  preserving 
traditional  coastal  fisheries  which  pro- 
vide needed  protein  for  the  world  and 
jobs  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  tliat  Senator 
Magnuson's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Magnttson    Seeks    Pbotection'    of    Whales, 

Fishes:  Suttghter  at  Sea  Must  Stop — Foe 

OiTK  Own  Oood 

(By  Wabren  O.  Magnuson) 

The  whales  and  fishes  of  the  world's  oceans 
are  being  wiped  out  today  at  an  astonishing 
rate — targets  of  destructive  technology  ap- 
plied on  a  massive  scale. 

The  pace  of  annihilation  Is  ever-acceler- 
ating— even  though.  In  the  years  after  World 
War  n,  most  of  the  world's  nations  were 
signatories  to  a  number  of  conventions  to 
protect  marine  resources.  However  well  In- 
tended, such  treaties  as  the  International 
Whaling  Convention  of  1949,  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  Fisheries  Convention  of  1960  and  the 
North  Pacific  Fisheries  Convention  of  1954 
have  been  proved  hopelessly  inadequate  In 
curbing  the  fishing  voracity  of  modern  fleets. 

This  problem  bsis  come  about  mainly  be- 
cause Japan,  the  Soviet  Union  and  certain 
other  nations  have  deSed  commonsense  lim- 
its on  their  catches.  They  have  engaged  in  a 
blind  and  destructive  competition  which 
mocks  the  spirit  of  trust  in  which  the  inter- 
national agreements  were  entered  Into.  Their 
catches  flout  the  idea  of  protecting  and  re- 
storing marine  life. 

As  a  resiUt,  we  now  face  the  likelihood  of 
total  collapse  of  traditional  coastal  fisheries 
which  provide  needed  protein  for  the  world 
and  Jobs  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans. 

In  addition  to  this  problem  of  fishes,  we  are 
faced  with  the  vmthlnkable  possibUity  that 
some,  eventually  perhaps  all,  species  of  the 
great  whales  will  disappear.  They  may  be 
eliminated  troTca  the  oceans  simply  because 
their  destruction  and  utilization  contributes 
to  the  short-term  profit  of  Japanese  whaling 
companies  and  their  Soviet  cotnp>etitor8. 

The  pressure  on  marine  resources  seems 
constant — and  omnipresent : 

Off  New  England,  the  Soviets,  Poles  and 
East  Germans  have,  in  a  Uttle  more  than  a 
decade,  almost  wiped  out  the  formerly  abun- 
dant  Georges    Bank    haddock,   gravely    Im- 


periled once-enormous  stocks  of  sea  herring, 
threatened  the  yellowtall  flounder  fishery 
and  depleted  stocks  of  cod  and  other  fishes. 
U.S.  catches  have  been  cut  in  half  in  a  few 
years. 

A  new  agreement  on  North  Atlantic  fish- 
ing, although  touted  as  a  U.S.  "victory,"  pro- 
vides quotas  for  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
Eastern-bloc  countries  three  times  greater 
than  that  accorded  our  fleet.  The  agreement, 
written  late  last  year,  clearly  neither  termi- 
nates Soviet  fishing  rights  off  our  coasts  nor 
provides  enough  reduction  in  catch  to  permit 
fish  populations  to  recover. 

In  the  Pacific,  off  Oregon  and  Washington, 
Soviet  fleets  have  halved  U.S.  perch  catches 
in  a  few  years  and  are  well  on  the  way  to 
decimating  the  stocks. 

Further  north,  off  Alaska,  the  Japanese 
high-seas  salmon  fishery  has  so  depleted  the 
Bristol  Bay  sockeye  salmon  that  biologists 
feel  another  st  iwn  of  netting  may  not  only 
destroy  the  fishery,  but  Jeopardize  the  sur- 
vival of  the  species. 

In  the  Bering  Sea.  the  Important  U.S.- 
Canadian halibut  fishery  has  been  eliminated 
by  what  are  called  "Incidental  catches"  by 
Japanese  and  Soviet  fleets.  Indeed,  the  "inci- 
dental" Japanese  catch  last  year  exceeded 
the  entire  deliberate  catch  by  U.S.  halibut 
fishers.  The  tremendous  pressure  on  all  Ber- 
ing Sea  fish  may  t>e  appreciated  by  the  fact 
that  the  total  catch  has  risen  from  28  mUlion 
pounds  in  1954  to  5  billion  pounds  last  year. 
This  unparalleled  assault  raises  the  possibil- 
ity of  the  entire  fishery's  collapse  within  a 
few  years.  Of  all  the  fisheries  In  the  world, 
that  of  the  Bering  Sea  is  by  far  the  most 
prolific,  and  the  effect  of  such  a  collapse 
would  be  an  ecological  disaster  beyond  com- 
prehension. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  International 
North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission  in  Tokyo, 
the  Japanese,  who  account  for  over  80  Tc  of 
the  total  catch,  refused  to  reduce  their  fish- 
ing effort  despite  clear  evidence  that  their 
faUure  to  do  so  will  result  in  annihilation 
of  once-plentiful  stocks,  such  as  the  Bristol 
Bay  sockeye  salmon. 

Along  with  the  massive  exploitation  of  fish- 
ing grounds,  whaling  fleets  over  the  past  25 
years  have  pitilessly  hunted  down  and  de- 
stroyed population  after  population,  species 
after  species,  of  great  whales.  By  1965,  the 
blue  whale  had  been  brought  to  the  verge  of 
biological  extinction.  By  1968,  the  humpback 
whale  had  b'sen  reduced  to  a  worldwide  rem- 
nant, possibly  as  low  as  1,000  animals.  Fin- 
back whales  today  are  critically  depleted,  eel 
whales  are  Increasingly  scarce  and  sperm 
whales  are  threatened. 

These  \inique  and  magnificent  mammals 
are  of  inestimable  aesthetic,  ecological  and 
potential  economic  value  to  mankind.  In 
many  cases,  their  numbers  are  being  sjrste- 
matlcally  reduced  beyond  the  possibility  of 
significant  recovery  In  our  lifetimes. 

Yet  at  a  meeting  of  the  International 
Whaling  Commission  last  year,  the  Japanese 
and  Soviets,  Ignoring  resolutions  by  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Human 
Enviromnent  and  the  U.N.  Environmental 
Secretariat  calling  for  a  10-year  moratorium 
on  the  commercial  killing  of  whales,  suc- 
ceeded In  turning  back  U.S.  efforts  to  sig- 
nlflcantly  cut  down  the  slaughter. 

In  addition,  these  nations  have  announced 
that  they  will  disregard  even  the  modest  con- 
servation measures  voted  by  the  Whaling 
Commission,  at  the  recommendation  of  its 
scientific  committee,  to  protect  sperm  and 
minke  whales  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

This  total  lack  of  International  concern 
profoundly  distresses  me,  and  has  caused 
me — along  with  other  senators — to  Introduce 
a  number  of  measures  before  Congress  in  an 
effort  to  provide  some  kind  of  protection  for 
whales  and  fishes.  The  most  important  of 
these  would  unilaterally  extend  U.S.  Jurisdic- 
tion over  fishery  resources  to  200  miles  from 
our  coastline. 
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However,  such  a  limit  cannot  greatly  les- 
sen tlie  pllgbt  of  the  great  whales,  nor  pro- 
tect valuable  fish  stocks  beyond  potential 
national  Jurisdiction.  Thus,  I  have  aut)iored 
a  resolution  which.  If  approved,  would  pave 
the  way  for  economic  retaliation  against 
those  nations  and  interests  destroying;  ma- 
rine resources. 

The  resolution  instructs  the  secretaries  of 
state  and  commerce  to  determine  whajt  ac- 
tion can  be  taken  to  effect  compllancej  with 
conservation  measures  aimed  at  protcicting 
marine  resources  with  special  attention  to 
"trade  agreements  with  Japan  and  the 
U.S.S.R.,  particularly  .  .  .  regarding  lidus- 
trles  which  have  a  financial  interest  iii  the 
whaling  or  fishing  indiistry." 

When  the  studies  mandated  by  the  raiolu- 
tion  have  been  completed  and  the  neceiisary 
implementing  legislation  introduced  and 
passed,  we  will  have  a  realistic  means  lor  pro- 
tecting the  whale,  and  other  endan(<ered 
marine  creatures,  and  vital  open-ocean  fish 
stocks. 

More  than  140  nations  are  expected  t 
part  In  the  U.N.  conference  on  the 
the  Sea,  which  begins  In  June  and  al: 
create  an  entirely  new  body  of  law 
with  all  uses  of  the  sea.  Major  propoeal 
been  made  which  would  protect  marl 
but   there   are   such   deep   schisms   be' 
participating  nations  that  it  could  well   be 
that  this  conference,  too,  will  lead  to  failure. 

Therefore,  my  colleagues  and  I  pave 
entered  upon  the  course  of  striving  foi'|uni- 
lateral  U.S.  action  with  reluctance,  for  we 
have  continued  to  hope  that  reason  nould 
prevail  In  international  deliberations.  How- 
ever, we  can  clearly  no  longer  afford  the 
luxury  of  waiting. 

I  believe  that  our  survival  may  be  col  itln- 
gent  upon  this.  And  I  do  not  want  to 
member  of  a  generation  which  visited 
moon,  while  the  last  grent  whales,  with 
mense  brains,  unfathomed  and  unexpli  ired 
died  in  the  world's  oceans. 


be  a 
the 
im- 


MARYLAND  DAY  1974 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  Mirch 
25,  1974  marks  the  340th  anniversarr  of 
the  founding  of  Maryland  and  as  we  pass 
that  milestone  and  as  we  approach  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  American  Revplu- 
tion,  it  is  perhaps  natural  that  wej  re- 
examine the  reasons,  motives,  and  fjeel- 
Ings  of  those  men  who  settled  Mary- 
land and  who  created  the  United  States 
of  America.  Events  of  the  past  decade 
and  especially  events  of  recent  years  nave 
made  the  reexamination  of  our  ins^tu- 
tions,  purposes,  and  goals,  not  ori/  a 
function  of  the  celebration  of  340  yea^  of 
Maryland  history  and  200  years  of]  our 
national  existence,  but  a  necessity  for 
the  continued  strength  of  our  State  and 
Nation. 

Americans  pride  themselves  on  their 
capacity  for  Innovation.  They  take  pride 
in  the  demonstrated  great  capacity  to 
invent,  to  bring  forth  new  practical 
ideas  to  meet  new  situations.  This  is 
certainly  one  side  of  the  American 
acter.  But  there  is  another  side,  a  Very 
strong  conservative  strain  which  ilies 
at  the  heart  of  the  strength  of  Amoyica 
and  by  conservative,  I  am  referring  to 
the  mainstream  such  as  Burkean  con- 
servatism: that  through  our  knowledge 
and  tmderstanding  of  the  past  we  [can 
conserve  what  is  valuable  for  the  pres- 
ent and  protect  for  the  future;  uiat 
whatever  we  do  to  act  to  meet  present 
and  emerging  situations  should  be  meas- 
ured against  the  test  of  the  values  of 
past  history,  past  thought,  and  pastijex- 
perience. 


It  is  clear  that  there  are  many  serious 
unresolved  problems  that  face  the  coun- 
try at  this  time  and  there  is  much  criti- 
cism of  our  system  of  government,  and 
yet  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  study 
our  history  from  the  time  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  colonies  through  the  years  to 
the  present,  if  we  understand  the  nature 
and  substance  of  our  country's  institu- 
tions, we  will  find,  I  believe,  that  they  are 
still  basically  sound  and  can  meet  the 
challenges  we  now  face. 

If  we  su;t  as  conservators  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  the  Constitution, 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  laws  of  the 
land;  if  we  see  to  it  as  guardians  of  our 
history  and  traditions,  that  the  laws  are 
properly  made  and  faithfully  executed, 
we  will  come  to  our  200th  anniversary 
with  pride  and  confidence  that  the  Na- 
tion will  continue.  And  in  my  view,  as 
long  as  those  Institutions  are  conserved, 
preserved,  and  nurtured,  it  will  continue 
.strong  and  free. 

In  a  sense,  we  can  share  Jefferson's 
feelings  as  expressed  in  his  last  letter  to 
John  Adams  written  in  March  of  1826, 
describing  his  great  joy  in  being  able 
to  be  a  part  of  the  creation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republic.  Writing  to  Adams,  he  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  that  despite 
many  storms,  the  ship  of  the  American 
State  was  able  to  weather  the  storm 
"stoutly."  It  is  our  present  lot  to  find 
the  ship  of  state  in  the  midst  of  swirl- 
ing storms,  and  I  have  every  confidence 
that  we  will  weather  these  storms  as 
well. 


STATEMENT  OP  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIA- 
TION BEFORE  THE  CAPITOL  HILL 
CHAPTER  OF  THE  FEDERAL  BAR 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remarks  of 
the  president  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, the  Honorable  Chesterfield 
Smith,  before  the  Capitol  Hill  Chapter  of 
the  Federal  Bar  Association  on  March  14, 
1974,  be  printed  in  the  Record.  Mr. 
Smith's  comments  include  a  proposal  for 
a  citizens'  coalition  for  court  improve- 
ment and  will,  I  believe,  be  of  interest  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Proposai.  rom.  a  CrrossKS'  CoArrncN  fok 
CotraT  iMFSovKMKirr 

The  equitable  and  efficient  administra- 
tion of  Justice  Is  essential  to  a  nation  or- 
ganized under,  and  dedicated  to,  the  rule  of 
law.  Yet,  the  central  elements  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  in  this  country — 
the  courts — have.  In  the  main,  been  neglected 
by  our  cUtsens  and,  more  specifically,  by 
their  elected  representatives:  their  Con- 
gressmen and  their  State  legislators.  It  has 
almost  become  a  cliche  among  lawyers  and 
Informed  lay  citizens  that  most  courts  are 
poorly  housed  and  Ill-equipped  and  that 
court  personnel — and,  especially  Judges  at 
the  State  level — are  severely  undercompen- 
sated. tJndenlably,  our  courts,  both  Federal 
and  State,  are  among  our  least  supported 
Institutions.  It  Is  rather  startling  to  realize 
that  the  budget  for  the  entire  Federal  court 
system  is  only  one-seventh  of  one  percent  of 
the  entire  Federal  budget. 

This  monumental  neglect  has  resulted  In 
serious  problems  In  the  operation  of  those 
courts  and,  therefore,  In  the  administration 


of  Justice.  By  anyone's  standards— our  courts 
simply  are  not  meeting  present  needs.  While 
the  problem  is  more  serious  at  the  State  level, 
particularly  In  metropolitan  areas.  It  Is  real 
and  alive  also  In  the  Federal  courts.  Crowded 
court  dockets,  case  backlogs,  overworked  and 
harassed  Judges,  Judicial  InefBciencles,  and 
slow  motion  Jiistlce  are  the  rule  In  massive 
areas  of  the  Nation.  In  fact,  it  Is  not  the 
exception — it  is  the  prevalent  condition. 

The  resulting  delays  in  the  resolution  of 
civil  disputes  and  in  criminal  trials  have, 
in  my  opinion,  contributed  largely  to  the 
burgeoning  crime  rates,  criminal  recidivism, 
r.nd  the  overall  dimlnishment  of  public  trust 
in  government  now  plaguing  our  society. 

The  legal  profession — through  the  Amerl- 
ran  Bar  Association  and  other  legal  groups — 
has  long  championed  the  cause  of  court  im- 
provement. While  we  have  had  some  extreme- 
ly significant  achievements,  we  must  ack- 
nowledge that  we  have  not  been  able  to  se- 
cure overwhelming  public  support  for  Judic- 
ial Improvements.  Often  our  concern  has 
merely  fallen  on  deaf  ears  in  the  commimity, 
in  the  State  legislatures,  and  in  the  Congress. 
It  h!us.  therefore,  been  adequately  demon- 
strated to  me  that  lawyer  concern  is  not 
enough — the  cause  of  court  Improvement 
must  be  a  concern  and  a  cause  for  every 
citizen,  not  Just  attorneys.  Justice  is  and 
always  will  be  too  preclotis  a  commodity  to 
be  championed  by  lawyers  alone. 

Lawmakers  react  to  the  Interests  of  their 
constituents  and,  in  regard  to  court  Im- 
provement, there  has  been  little  articulated 
interest  In  the  Justice  system  except  by  law- 
yers. Thus,  court  Improvement  legislation 
and  appropriations  traditionally  are  relegated 
positions  low  on  congressional  and  State 
legislative  lists  of  priorities. 

This  low  citizen  interest  stems — I  am 
firmly  convinced — from  a  lack  of  Informa- 
tion— a  feeling  of  knowing — rather  than 
legitimate  disinterest.  I  firmly  believe  that 
our  citizens  are  usually,  in  the  main,  unin- 
formed as  to  the  cause  and  effect  relation- 
ship between  poorly  supported  and  financed 
court  systems  and  the  resultant  poor  admin- 
istration of  Justice. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons,  therefore,  that  I 
now  propose  that  a  Citizens  Coalition  for 
Court  Improvement — composed  of  represent- 
atives from  all  walks  of  American  life — be 
formed  to  act  as  a  catalyst  for  educating  and 
involving  our  citizens  in  the  constant  fight 
for  court  improvement  at  the  Federal  level. 
I  favor  a  similar  structure  for  creation  in 
each  State,  but  that  Is  the  prerogative  of  the 
State  bar  association.  My  own  reqx>nslbUlty, 
and  that  of  the  ABA,  is  at  the  national  level. 
This  coalition — I  envision — would — among 
other  things — be  concerned  with  lobbying  for 
improved  court  facilities,  more  adequate 
court  support  personnel  and  services.  Im- 
proved court  procedures,  and  Jiist  compensa- 
tion for  members  of  the  Judiciary.  I  am  ask- 
ing representatives  frona  various  groups  and 
occupations  to  participate  In  a  conference  in 
early  June  to  discuss  this  proposal.  I  am 
flnnly  convinced  that  such  an  organization — 
which  would  be  the  first  of  Its  kind  dedicated 
solely  to  court  Improvement — can  materially 
enhance  the  quality  of  Justice  and  the  ability 
of  our  system  to  meet  the  needs  of  oui* 
society. 

One  of  the  reasons  which  caused  me  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  such  a  wide- 
based  citizens  organisation  was  absolutely 
essentia]  was  the  recent  and,  to  me,  very  sad 
decision  by  Ccmgress  denying  Federal  Judicial 
pay  raises.  Just  last  week,  the  Senate  vetoed 
the  proposed  pay  increases  for  the  Federsil 
Judiciary,  as  well  as  slmUar  increases  for 
high-ranking  Government  executives  and  the 
Cong-ess  Itself.  The  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion had  tirged  In  the  strongest  terms  the 
absolute  necessity  of  providing  an  equitable 
salary  adjustment  for  Members  of  Congress 
and  Federal  Judges.  Federal  Judicial  and  con- 
gressional salaries  have  been  frozen  since 
1969  while — as  we  all  know — the  cost  of  living 
has  skyrocketed  in  the  Intervening  years.  We 
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spoke  out  in  favor  of  a  congressional  pay 
raise  because  we  believed  it  to  be  right  and 
desirable  but,  of  course,  our  special  interest 
and  special  competence  related  more  to 
Judges  salaries. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  laviryers  who  are 
of  the  quality  to  be  Judges  are  generally 
capable  of  earning  In  private  practice  far 
more  than  Federal  Judges  are  currently  paid. 
Further,  the  financial  hardship  experienced 
by  such  lawyers  in  accepting  Judgeships  is 
compounded  when,  after  a  period  of  severe 
inflation,  bis  or  her  compensation  remains 
the  same. 

As  almost  all  of  you  know,  legislation  en- 
acted In  1967  provides  for  a  review  every 
four  years  of  Judicial,  executive  and  con- 
gressional pay.  Since  that  time,  more  than 
half  of  the  current  members  of  the  Federal 
Judiciary  have  been  appointed — appointed  I 
suggest — with  the  reasonable  expectation 
that  this  automatic  mechanism  would  safe- 
guard the  purchasing  power  of  their  sal- 
aries from  the  erosion  of  Inflation.  By  deny- 
ing them  this  treatment,  the  Senate  last 
week  voted  to  continue  into  the  indefinite 
future  a  salary  scale  too  low  to  begin  with, 
which  has  been  frozen  for  the  past  five  years, 
and  whose  real  value  diminishes  each  month. 
That  was  vn-ong — and  I  believe  that  ulti- 
mately it  will  adversely  affect  the  quality  of 
Federal  Justice. 

In  a  real  sense,  the  way  in  which  we  treat 
our  Judges  reflects  our  attitude  toward  the 
functions  they  perform.  By  denying  them 
fair  treatment,  we  are  casting  unwarranted 
and  dangerous  doubt  on  our  support  of  the 
administration  of  Justice  and  the  rule  of 
law. 

Communications  which  I  received  from  a 
large  number  of  Senators  indicated  that 
they  truly  appreciated  the  necessity  of  rais- 
ing Judicial  pay.  In  voting  against  the  pay 
Increases,  the  Senators  were  apparently 
guided  not  by  what  they  felt  was  right  for 
the  Judiciary  but  what  appeared  to  satisfy 
their  own  Immediate  political  problems.  As 
politicians,  Senators  can  now  take  credit  for 
turning  back  their  own  proposed  pay  in- 
creases. Judges,  however,  are  not  politicians 
and  the  Senate  should  not  have  imposed 
what  it  found  to  be  politically  expedient  for 
Its  own  members  on  the  principal  architects 
of  Justice  in  this  country. 

The  Senators  were  able  to  vote  against  Fed- 
eral Judicial  pay  raises  more  easily,  it  seems 
to  me,  because  there  was  no  broad  based  citi- 
zen support  for  Just  compensation  increases 
for  the  Judiciary.  Our  citizens  Just  did  not 
know  and  were  Just  not  involved  in  the  lob- 
bying effort.  The  issue,  undoubtedly,  may 
have  been  confusing — certainly  it  was  not 
well  articulated  to  the  public  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association.  It  Is  my  hope  that, 
through  an  organization  such  as  the  pro- 
posed citizens  coalition  for  covirt  Improve- 
ment, broad  based  citizen  support  can  be 
generated  In  the  future  In  support  of  similar 
measures  which  vlt&Uy  affect  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  at  both  the  Fec'eral  and  State 
levels.  I  shall  do  whatever  I  can  to  cause 
such  an  entity  to  come  Into  l>elng  and  to 
help  It  begin  operations.  Once  that  lo  done — 
once  the  baby  Is  born  and  walking — I  feel 
that  it  should  go  its  own  way.  It  should  as 
a  long-range  matter  have  no  connection  with 
the  American  Bar  Association  or  be  under 
the  dominion  or  control  of  any  other  orga- 
nization. 


FORMER  SENATOR  PAUL  DOUGLAS. 
OP  ILLINOIS.  CELEBRATES  82D 
BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day marks  the  82d  birthday  of  a  former 
colleague  of  many  of  us — and  a  prede- 
cessor of  mine  from  Illinois  in  the  Sen- 
ate, Paul  Douglas.  I  think  it  is  fitting 
that  we  pause  to  mark  the  occasion,  and 


worthwhile  to  remember  what  the  name 
and  career  of  Paul  Douglas  has  meant  in 
our  national  life. 

At  a  time  when  the  integrity  of  pub- 
lic officials  Is  under  intense  scrutiny;  a 
time  when  many  citizens  are  skeptical, 
even  cynical,  about  the  moral  stature  of 
their  elected  officials — we  can  profit  from 
Senator  Douglas'  example.  If  ever  a  man 
deserved  the  title,  Mr.  Integrity,  It  was 
Paul  Douglas,  who  early  led  the  battle 
for  campaign  reform  and  strict  ethical 
codes  for  public  servants. 

But  integrity,  fundamental  as  it  is, 
must  be  the  foundation  of  a  public  ca- 
reer: it  is  not  the  whole  structure.  Paul 
Douglas  built  upon  his  integrity  a  record 
of  far-sighted  leadership. 

Long  before  saving  the  environment 
reached  the  forefront  of  public  con- 
sciousness, he  was  fighting  to  save  the 
Indian  Dunes. 

And  when  Ralph  Nader  was  only  a 
little  boy,  Paul  Douglas  was  battling  in 
the  Senate  for  truth  in  lending  and  an 
array  of  consumer  protection  laws. 

For  years  Paul  Douglas  and  his  wife, 
Emily,  who  was  herself  at  one  time  a 
member  of  Congress,  were  a  team  rep- 
resenting the  citizens  of  Illinois — and 
setting  an  example  for  us  all. 

Now  they  are  retired  from  public  life. 
But  though  they  have  left  the  tumult  of 
public  controversy  and  the  glare  of  pub- 
lic notice,  they  must  surely  have  the 
greatest  satisfaction  that  can  come  to 
anyone  in  public  service:  The  satisfac- 
tion of  a  life  richly  lived;  a  job  well 
done,  and  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  their  influence  still  is  felt  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  and  in  the  country  to  which 
they  gave  so  much. 


THE  PHOENIX  SURGICENTER 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  4  years  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
work  with  a  group  in  Phoenix  which  has 
pioneered  a  new  method  of  quality,  low 
cost  health  care.  It  is  known  as  the  Phoe- 
nix Surglcenter,  and  the  idea  has  spread 
rapidly  across  the  country. 

At  first  the  medical  community  itself 
had  some  skepticism  about  such  pro- 
grams, but  now  the  concept  is  fairly  well 
accepted.  It  is  the  Federal  Government 
which  has  been  slowing  up  this  needed 
development. 

In  the  January  issue  of  AMA  Update, 
the  American  Medical  Association  re- 
printed an  excellent  article  written  by 
the  editor  of  the  Arizona  Republic. 
Frederic  S.  Marquardt.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  liave  the  ar- 
ticle printed  in  the  Record  : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SURGICENTEB  CUTS  COSTS SO,  WHY   WON'T 

Medicake  Pat  Part  of  the  Tab? 
(By  Frederic  S.  Marquardt) 

As  anyone  who  has  been  sick  knows,  health 
care  costs  have  mounted  astronomically  in 
the  last  few  years. 

In  1970,  two  Phoenix  physicians.  Dr.  Wal- 
lace A.  Reed  and  Dr.  John  L.  Ford,  came  up 
with  an  Idea  that  would  reduce  hospital  costs. 
They  secured  permission  to  build  a  free- 
standing surgical  faculty  In  which  minor 
operaticms  oould  be  done  and  allow  patients 
to  go  home  the  same  day. 


A  good  example  is  a  tonsillectomy.  Until 
Dr.  Reed  and  Dr.  Ford  opened  Surglcenter, 
most  persons  wanting  their  tonsils  removed 
bad  to  spend  two  days  in  a  hospital,  with 
costs  running  up  to  $100  a  day.  In  Surglcen- 
ter a  patient  can  walk  in,  have  the  operation, 
spend  four  or  five  hours  under  medical  su- 
pervision to  be  sure  there  are  no  complica- 
tions, and  walk  out. 

Because  a  surgeon  can  schedule  four  or  five 
minor  operations  in  quick  succession,  he  can 
save  time.  Because  the  patient  can  walk  in 
and  walk  out.  without  having  to  stay  in  bed 
for  a  couple  of  days,  he  can  save  money. 

Although  most  hospitals  opposed  licensing 
of  Surglcenter.  they  soon  realized  the  proce- 
dure was  a  good  one.  Today  the  big  Phoenix 
hospitals  have  made  their  own  surgical 
facilities  open  to  ambulatory  patients. 

In  the  three  and  a  half  years  since  it 
opened  Surglcenter  has  completed  16,000 
operations  without  a  death  or  a  life-threat- 
ening complication.  Most  health  care  insur- 
ance companies,  both  commercial  and  non- 
profit, pay  Surglcenter  a  portion  of  what 
they  would  pay  a  hospital  for  the  same 
services. 

But  Medicare,  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration's program  that  pays  r,  large  portion 
of  hospital  bills  for  everyone  over  65  years 
of  age,  has  refused  to  make  payments  of  any 
sort  to  Surglcenter. 

Surglcenter  has  been  wTiting  letters  to.  and 
holding  conferences  with.  Social  Security 
Administration  officials.  All  efforts  to  get 
Medicare  support  for  the  Surglcenter  pro- 
gram have  f  aUed. 

Last  October  Cangress  passed  a  law  au- 
thorizing the  secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  develop  a 
demonstration  project  with  Surglcenter. 
The  Social  Security  Administration,  which 
is  under  HEW,  was  ordered  to  carry  out  the 
law's  provision.  The  last  communication 
from  the  Social  Security  Administration, 
dated  May  17,  suggested  that  "further  delays 
of  unpredictable  duration  are  to  be  antici- 
pated." 

The  preceding  quotation  Is  from  a  bulletin 
Surglcenter  recently  sent  to  its  Community 
Advisory  Committee.  In  commenting  on 
Medicare's  delay,  Dr.  Reed  and  Dr.  Ford  said : 
"For  the  first  two  or  three  years,  we  were 
somewhat  amused  by  this  known  Inability 
of  the  federal  bureaucracy  to  move  effec- 
tively. Now.  however.  It's  beginning  really 
to  alarm  us,  not  because  of  what  It  means 
financially — we  are  managing  to  get  along 
without  Medicare  Part  A  paying  Its  way— 
but  because  of  what  it  portends  for  the 
survival  of  our  society." 

It  is  hard  to  understand  why  the  federal 
government,  which  Is  at  least  partly  respon- 
sible for  splrallng  health  costs,  shows  such 
disregard  for  a  cost-cutting  program  that 
has  worked  well  In  Phoenix. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  understand  why  the 
federal  government  cannot  even  run  a 
demonstration  project  to  determine  for  Itself 
whether  Surglcenter  is  a  success  or  a  faUure. 


NUTRITION  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE 
ELDERLY 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
success  of  SERVE,  Seniors  Eating  Reg- 
ularly and  Visiting  Each  Other,  a  title 
WL  Older  Americans  Act  nutrition  pro- 
gram in  Wilmington,  Del. 

The  Wilmington  program  began  No- 
vember 19.  1973,  and  now  has  eight  nu- 
trition sites  located  in  churches,  senior 
centers,  and  community  agency  build- 
ings. All  of  these  locations  were  selected 
for  their  proximity  to  elderly  individuals 
who  would  Qualify  for  the  program. 

Aside     from     providing     nutritional 
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meals,  SERVE  also  provides  supportive 
services  such  as  transportation  and  em- 
ployment coimciling.  These  programs  are 
funded  through  title  III  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  and  have  been  of  great 
value  to  the  elderly  in  Delaware. 

Recently,  Daphne  Aaron,  project  di- 
rector of  SERVE,  and  Mrs.  Greta 
Bowers,  a  member  of  the  Wilmington 
Senior  Center,  testified  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Education  about  the 
federally  funded  nutrition  programs  for 
the  elderly.  I  believe  their  remarks  about 
SERVE  are  particularly  incisive  and  de- 
serve the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  testimony  of  Daphne 
Aaron  and  Greta  Bowers  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  f oDows : 

Statement  by  Daphne  Aaron 

My  name  is  Daphne  Aaron.  I  am  the  Proj- 
ect Director  of  SERVE,  the  Title  VII  Nutri- 
tion Program  In  the  City  of  Wilmington, 
Del.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  provide 
Information  to  this  committee  about  our 
program. 

The  Wilmington  project  was  funded  for 
about  $115,000  per  year.  It  Is  designed  to  pro- 
vide 560  hot  meals  per  day  in  the  City  of 
Wilmington.  The  state  of  Delaware  has  three 
other  projects  in  its  three  counties:  New 
Castle,  Kent,  and  Sussex.  The  comments  I 
will  make,  however,  concern  only  the  City  of 
Wilmington. 

SERVE,  or  Seniors  Elating  Regularly  and 
Visiting  Each  Other,  began  on  November  19, 
1973.  The  project  now  has  eight  nutrition 
Bites.  These  sites  are  located  in  churches, 
senior  centers,  and  community  agency  build- 
ings. They  were  carefully  chosen  for  their 
proximity  to  concentrations  of  elderly  people 
who  are  at  or  below  poverty  level  and  who 
are  in  the  minority  groups. 

We  are  extremely  pleased  with  the  program 
to  date.  It  has  provided  an  extra  dimension 
to  the  lives  of  older  Delawareans.  The  im- 
provement In  their  life  styles,  interests,  and 
attitudes  have  been  noticeably  discerned. 
While  we  are  aware  of  the  vital  need|  for  a 
nutritious  diet,  we  have  attempted  not  to 
make  It  the  most  important  factor  In  our 
delivery  of  human  services  to  the  elderly. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  nutrltiov||  meal, 
SERVE  provides  an  opportunity  forTsenlor 
citizens  to  benefit  from  needed  sup]>ortlve 
services.  Our  program  Includes  a  shopp  ng  as- 
sistance bus  that  transports  senior  c  itizens 
to  a  local  shopping  mart  each  week.  T>ere  is 
a  very  comprehensive  Information  and  Elefer- 
ral  Service.  There  is  an  employment  iiervlce 
for  Older  Delawareans  to  give  them  tiie  op- 
portunity to  supplement  their  fixed  iniomes. 
Our  telephone  reassurance  program  cals  ap- 
proximately 250  seniors  daily.  Escort  slTvices 
are  provided  for  medical  and  financial  needs, 
consumer  protection  assistance,  fire  (rotec- 
tion  aid.  personal  protection  provided l>y  the 
police  department,  pre-retirement  programs, 
and  Income  tax  preparation  assistance . 

These  supportive  services  have  beei^ia  part 
of  Delaware's  program  for  the  elderly  before 
the  nutrition  program  began.  Th«y  are 
funded  entirely  through  Title  III  fmdB  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act.  This  enablei  us  to 
use  our  Title  VII  nutrition  money  fi  >r  hot 
meals  only,  plus  staff  costs. 

However,  the  beauty  of  the  nutritloil  pro- 
gram U  that  more  of  our  elderly  reaidents 
have  become  more  aware  of  the  service*  men- 
tioned above.  The  hot  meal  was  the  dniwlng 
card  and  the  inspiration  for  senior  cltisKns  to 
request  additional  assistance  for  their  {artic- 
ular problems. 

Because  of  the  Increased  demand,  tUe  dol- 
lars are  shrinking.  Title  III  funds  are  pot  as 
plentiful  as  they  once  were,  at  least  ;  kot  in 


the  state  of  Delaware.  We  feel,  therefore,  that 
it  Is  critical  for  Congress  to  approve  more 
funding  for  Title  VH  to  provide  for  this  In- 
creased need  of  services.  We  have  also  ex- 
perienced the  Inflationary  spiral  with  regard 
to  food  costs  in  Just  2>/^  months.  Because  of 
this  our  waiting  list  Is  increasing. 

In  addition,  we  have  discovered  that  be- 
cause of  Inadequate  funding,  staff  members 
who  should  be  out  seeking  elderly  citizens 
to  participate  In  the  program  must  spend 
too  much  time  In-bouse.  The  Idea  of  volun- 
teers Is  excellent,  and  we  work  very  dili- 
gently to  find  volunteers,  though  they  are 
not  always  as  dependable  as  they  might  be. 
It  Is  our  feeling  that  another  full-time  staff 
person  at  each  site  would  make  the  program 
more  effective.  (You  should  know  that  we 
are  working  closely  with  the  SSI  State  Divi- 
sion People.) 

We  feel  that  the  Nutrition  Program  has 
been,  and  will  be,  an  outstanding  success. 
It  is  our  belief  that  it  shotild  be  a  priority 
item  for  the  Congress  in  its  determination 
of  fiscal  expenditures.  We  strongly  urge  that 
all  the  additional  dollars  that  can  be  found 
be  channeled  into  this  program. 

It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  the  Title  VII 

nutrition  program  has  all  the  necessary  in- 

.gredlents  to  provide  the  needed  services  that 

win    make    life    more    meaningful    for    the 

elderly  residents  of  America. 


Statement  by  Greta  Bowers 

My  name  is  Mrs.  Greta  Bowers  from  Wil- 
mington, Delaware.  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Wilmington  Senior  Center  for  about  three 
years. 

I  Joined  the  center  shortly  after  the  death 
of  my  husband.  I  was  lonely  and  depressed 
and  needed  company.  Since  being  active  at 
the  center  I've  had  many  opportunities  I 
wouldn't  have  had.  There  are  many  pro- 
grams, one  of  which  is  the  nutrition  pro- 
gram, started  on  November  19,  1973. 

At  first  there  was  much  skepticism  among 
the  members.  After  the  program  started,  it 
proved  to  be  a  real  blessing  to  the  senior  citi- 
zens. The  blessing  has  been  because  of  the 
opportunity  of  being  able  to  receive  a  nutri- 
tious meal  once  a  day. 

I  would  like  to  relate  a  few  Incidents  I 
know  of  personally.  A  blind  lady  who  takes 
advantage  of  the  program.  She  lives  alone 
and  does  not  bother  to  cook  for  herself.  She 
feels  that  her  health  has  been  benefited  by 
having  a  nutritious  meal  once  a  day. 

An  aged  woman  and  her  crippled  son  were 
having  a  problem.  The  mother  is  getting 
senile  and  too  weak  to  prepare  food  for  them. 
They  are  now  getting  the  nutrition  program 
and  are  very  happy.  This  problem  was  solved 
for  them.  They  also  feel  their  health  has 
been  benefited. 

Speaking  in  behalf  of  the  senior  citizens 
of  Wilmington,  Delaware  we  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  continue  to  appropriate  money 
for  this  very  necessary  program. 


TRUTH  IN  POOD  LABELING 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  many  consumers  are  becoming 
aware  of  the  dangers  which  are  presented 
by  the  row  upon  row  of  food  products  on 
supermarket  shelves  these  days.  We  sim- 
ply know  too  little  about  the  food  we  eat, 
what  is  in  It,  and  what  it  will  do  for  us — 
or  to  us. 

It  was  this  need  to  know  that  prompted 
me  to  introduce  the  Truth  in  Pood  Label- 
ing Act,  S.  1197.  My  proposal  requires  dis- 
closure about  the  qusdity  of  food  prod- 
ucts, their  contents,  their  nutritional 
value,  and  their  freshness.  This  is  basic 
information  which  every  consumer  has  a 
right  to  know,  and  its  disclosure  will  in 
no  way  confuse  the  purchaser. 


Mr.  President,  recently  an  article  by 
Peter  Weaver  appeared  in  Today's 
Health  magazine.  Because  it  is  not  ap- 
propriate to  the  subject  of  product  label- 
ing, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  its 
text  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Toward  More  EFFEcrrvE  Labeling 
(By  Peter  Weaver) 

"If  all  else  falls,  read  the  label,"  goes  the 
old  household  Joke.  But  In  these  days  of 
aerosol  cans,  synthetic  fibers,  food  additives, 
and  do-it-yourself  projects,  if  you  don't  read 
the  label  first,  you  risk  wasting  your  money, 
at  the  least,  and  Injury  or  death,  at  the 
extreme. 

A  man  found  unconscious  with  a  spray 
can  of  paint  by  his  side  could  have  saved 
himself  a  lot  of  agony  if  he  had  read  the 
fine  print  on  the  can  warning  him  to  provide 
adequate  ventilation  while  using  the  con- 
tents. 

Yes,  label  reading  is  better  and  more  neces- 
sary than  ever,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  many, 
including  consumer  advocates — those  people 
who  push  for  new  laws  to  protect  the  buyer; 
and  government  agencies — who  have  banded 
together  to  help  pass  laws  requiring  manu- 
facturers to  put  detailed  labels  on  goods. 
Over  the  next  few  years,  these  new,  more 
effective  labels  will  appear  on  more  and  more 
items. 

But  no  amount  of  research  and  law  passing 
can  protect  you  and  your  family  from  pos- 
sible harm  unless  you  take  the  time  to  read 
and  heed  the  new  package  information. 

The  crusade  is  far  from  over.  Some  of  the 
warning  or  informational  labels  are  quite 
good  but  are  long  overdue.  Others  how- 
ever, tend  to  be  confusing,  and  some  leave 
out  Important  information  that  buyers  need 
to  effectively  use  the  product. 

Evidence  of  progress  is  everywhere: 

Pood — As  of  January  1,  1974  most  pack- 
aged food  labels  ordered  by  manufacturers 
will  have  to  list  nutritional  values  such  as 
calories,  protein,  fat  content,  carbohydrates, 
vitamins,  and  minerals. 

Cosmetics — All  cosmetic  labels  printed 
after  March  31,  1974  must  list  Ingredients 
such  as  specific  colors  (by  government  num- 
bers— yellow  Hb,  for  example)  and  other 
possible  irritants  (lanolin,  protein,  coal  tar). 

Toys — Last  fall,  manufacturers  of  electrical 
toys  were  required  to  state  on  every  package: 
"Caution — Electrically  operated  product.  Not 
recommended  for  children  under  eight  years 
of  age.  As  with  all  electric  products,  precau- 
tions should  be  observed  during  handling  and 
use  to  prevent  electric  shock." 

This  kind  of  label  information  can  be  use- 
ful if  buyers  actually  read  and  understand 
the  message.  "We  require  warning  labels 
when  necessary  but  we  have  to  be  careful 
that  the  manufacturers  don't  use  them  as  a 
cop-out,"  says  Ron  Aaron  Eisenberg,  director 
of  public  affairs.  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission.  If  a  product  is  inherently  dan- 
gerous, Eisenberg  says,  it  might  not  do  much 
good  to  put  long  and  complex  warnings  on 
a  label. 

He  cites  the  complicated  warnings  on  ad- 
hesive spray  cans  which  have  a  "danger" 
warning  followed  by  a  "caution"  subheading. 
Included  under  danger  Is  the  fact  that  the 
contents  are  "extremely  flammable."  and 
that  users  should  "avoid  prolonged  breathing 
of  vapor  and  prolonged  or  repeated  contact 
with  skin."  There's  more  on  the  dangers  of 
"swallowing"  the  contents,  and  this  Is  topped 
off  with  the  cautionary  statement  that  the 
whole  thing  is  packed  under  pressure  and 
could  blow  up  if  tossed  onto  a  trash  fire. 

This  sort  of  warning-label  overkill  tends  to 
turn  off  many  consumers  who  eventually 
stop  paying  much  attention  to  all  the  label 
language.  Rather  than  wade  through  the 
confusion,  they  say  to  themselves,  "If  they 
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allow  them  to  sell  It,  It  must  be  fairly  safe." 
So,  instead  of  piling  one  warning  on  top  of 
another,  Blsenberg  aaya,  "manufacturers 
should  concentrate  on  cutting  the  dangers 
out  of  the  product." 

Baby-crib  manufacturers  did  Just  that  and 
combined  their  new  safety  standards  with  a 
simple,  easy-to-understand  warning  label. 
Babies  were  getting  their  heads  stuck  be- 
tween the  bars,  and  some  even  choked  to 
death.  Others  were  suffocating  under  ill- 
fitting  mattresses.  The  Consiomer  Product 
Safety  Commission  ordered  new  design  stand- 
ards for  the  cribs  which  included,  among 
other  structural  changes,  narrowing  the 
space  between  the  bars  and  the  attachment 
of  a  warning  label  reminding  parents  to  get  a 
mattress  which  fits  snugly  into  the  frame. 

Working  with  the  Industry,  the  commis- 
sion prompted  the  publication  of  a  brochure 
to  go  with  each  crib,  explaining  the  inher- 
ent dangers  and  showing.  In  pictures,  bow 
the  crib  can  be  used  In  the  safest  possible 
manner.  The  Juvenile  Products  Manufac- 
turing Association  and  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Pediatrics  agreed  to  help  distribute 
the  brochure. 

The  presence  of  a  warning  label  is  not 
sufficient  If  the  constimer  doesn't  under- 
stand what  the  warning  or  instruction  means. 
In  the  case  of  baby  cribs,  it  was  learned  that 
many  parents  assemble  the  things  them- 
selves— sometimes  incorrectly.  So,  assembly 
Instructions  had  to  be  reworded  for  the  lay 
person,  and  manufacturers  had  to  make  do- 
it-yourself  construction  simpler.  The  same 
situation  exists  for  boxed  bicycles.  The  com- 
mission <md  the  manufacturers  are  working 
on  an  easier  assembling  method  for  bikes — 
one  that  will  remove  any  danger  of  their 
flying  apart  during  use  because  of  improper 
assembly.  All  companies  will  be  required  to 
submit  their  instructions  and  methods  of 
assembly  for  approval. 

Sometimes,  even  after  a  good,  understand- 
able warning-  or  Information -label  Is  de- 
signed for  a  product,  the  public  might  face 
the  "stockpiled  label  syndrome,"  caused  by 
a  conftislng  chain  of  events.  When  a  govern- 
ment agency,  such  as  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission  or  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  forces  manufacturers  to  ad- 
here to  a  new  standard,  a  certain  amount  of 
switch-over  time  is  allowed.  It  is  here  that 
the  major  snags  occur.  The  requirement  that 
children's  sleepwear  (sizes  0  to  6X)  be  made 
of  flame -resistant  material  is  an  exceUent 
example  of  the  bureaucratic  bog  caused  by 
companies  phasing  out  the  old  and  phasing 
In  the  new. 

This  particular  switch  started  In  1972  when 
the  government  said  manufacturers  had  to 
start  making  children's  sleepwear  flame  re- 
sistant sometime  In  the  following  two  years. 
If  a  company  made  a  flame-resistant  gar- 
ment by  the  first  deadline,  July  1972,  they 
could  choose  to  label  it  as  such  or  leave  this 
information  off  the  label.  Manufacturers  who 
made  garments  that  didn't  comply  with  the 
flame-resistant  standard  after  July  1972  could 
continue  doing  so  as  long  as  they  labeled 
them  as  not  complying  with  federal  stand- 
ards. By  July  1973,  the  regulation  said,  all 
garments  had  to  comply,  but  they  didn't 
have  to  be  labeled  as  such.  Amid  this  con- 
fusion was  danger  to  the  consumer:  Chil- 
dren's pajamas  and  nightgowns  made  before 
July  1972  could  stlU  be  sold,  could  bum  like 
a  torch,  and  didn't  have  to  admit  it  on  the 
label.  It  was  a  monumental  snafu. 

The  same  dilemma  might  occur  with  the 
new  regulations  for  cosmetics  and  nutrition 
information.  If  a  food  manufacturer,  for  ex- 
ample, has  a  large  stockpile  of  canned  fruit- 
drink  labels  (with  a  vitamin  claim),  he  can 
continue  to  use  them  through  1974.  But,  if 
the  manufacturer  has  to  order  a  new  supply 
of  labels  after  January  1,  1974,  they  must  in- 
clude nutrition  information.  The  same  proc- 
ess (different  dates)  applies  for  cosmetics  lii- 
gredlents — ^new  labels  ordered  after  March 


31,  1974  must  ctHnply;  all  labels  must  comply 
after  March  31.  1975. 

Advice  to  the  consimier?  Take  the  time  at 
potnt-of -purchase  to  pick  and  choose  among 
products,  and  get  the  ones  with  the  new 
labels.  Thankfully,  some  food  and  cosmetics 
manufacturers  are  already  beginning  to  put 
the  new  Information  on  their  pi:x>duct8. 

Although  expanded  nutritional  accounting 
is  a  big  step  forward,  Esther  Peterson,  former 
White  House  consumer  advisor  and  current 
consultant  with  Giant  Food  Corp.  (a  large. 
East  Coast  supermarket  chain),  emphasizes, 
"We  still  need  more  information."  Many 
foods  don't  have  a  complete  listing  of  the 
ingredients  on  the  package.  Or,  when  an  In- 
gredient Is  listed,  you  only  get  half  the  nec- 
essary information.  For  Instance,  ice  cream 
products  don't  require  a  list  of  Ingredients 
such  as  coloring,  binders,  or  fiavorlng.  Mrs. 
Peterson  says,  "Giant  is  putting  this  in- 
formation on  its  own  products  as  fast  as 
new  labels  are  ordered."  Safeway  Stores  (an- 
other food  chain)  Is  putting  Ingredient  in- 
formation on  Its  Lucerne  ice  cream,  and 
hopefully  other  producers  will  take  up  the 
practice  on  their  own  initiative. 

The  law  requires  that  major  Ingredients 
be  listed  on  certain  food  packages  but  doesn't 
require  it  on  so-called  "standardized  foods" 
or  foods  that  must  be  made  according  to  a 
government-regulated  formula  (mayonnaise, 
ice  cream,  soft  drinks — to  name  a  few).  It 
would  still  be  nice  to  know  the  ingredients  if 
you're  allergic  or  sensitive  to,  say,  the  corn 
In  the  cornstarch  in  yoiu:  ice  cream. 

Mrs.  Peterson  also  feels  that  food  should 
have  "care  labeling."  The  shelf  life  of  a  can 
of  hash,  for  example,  should  be  labeled :  "Eat 
before  July  1,  1975." 

Another  area  of  consumer  confusion  Is  In 
the  use  and  care  of  permanent -press  cloth- 
ing. Dorothy  Lyle,  Ph.D.,  fabric  research  ex- 
pert with  the  International  Fabrlcare  In- 
stitute ( 13,000-member  dry  cleaners  and 
laundries),  says:  "We've  received  complaints 
about  sklia  irritations  caused  by  chemicals  in 
durable-press  garments." 

Some  durable-  or  permanent-press  clothes 
are  treated  with  formaldehyde  and  other 
chemicals  to  give  them  their  wrinkle-free 
quality,  but,  unfortunately,  they  are  not  all 
rinsed  at  the  plant  after  this  chemical  treat- 
ment. And,  when  too  much  of  the  chemical 
remains  on  or  In  the  fabric.  It  can  cause 
a  nasty  rash.  If  consumers  wash  durable- 
press  clothes  before  using — no  problem.  This 
raises  the  question:  Why  don't  they  put  a 
cautionary  label,  "Wash  before  wearing,"  on 
these  clothes?  According  to  one  apparel  man- 
ufacturer's representative:  "It's  negative  ad- 
vertising; people  might  not  want  to  buy 
it  .  .  .  and,  besides,  why  do  it  when  you  don't 
have  to?"  Durable-press  clothing  manufac- 
turers may  soon  have  to  put  a  "Wash  before 
wearing"  tag  on  their  products.  The  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  is  looking 
Into  the  matter. 

Dr.  Lyle  says  complaints  have  been  coming 
in  on  the  new,  chemically-treated,  fiame- 
reslstant  children's  sleepwear.  Some  children 
are  getting  rashes.  "It's  not  the  chemicals." 
says  Fred  Shlppe,  an  executive  with  the 
American  Apparel  Manufacturer's  Associa- 
tion. "It's  the  way  people  are  forced  to  wash 
the  garments  at  home."  Some  types  of  flame- 
resistant  fabrics  have  care  labels  which  state 
"no  bleach"  or  tell  you  to  tise  detergents 
with  plenty  of  phosphates.  If  you  don't  use 
bleach  on  a  small  child's  pajamas  or  can't 
use  phosphate  detergents  because  they're 
banned  In  your  area,  it's  possible  to  have  a 
considerable  amount  of  dirt  remain  In  the 
fabric.  Including  fecal  matter,  bacteria,  and 
deteriorated  food. 

When  this  happens,  says  Shlppe,  "It  can 
cause  quite  a  skin  Irritation."  If  bleach  or 
the  tougher  detergents  are  used,  he  says,  "the 
irritation  dlsapp)ears."  But,  if  you  use  bleach 
on  some  sleepwear  products,  it  reduces  the 
flame  resistance.  Again,  the  same  advice. 
Look  at  the  care  labels  on  children's  sleep- 


wear  while  you  are  In  the  store.  Keep  yo\u 
own  washing  requlTMnenta  In  mind.  Some 
types  of  flame-resistant  sleepwear  can  take 
bleach,  some  can't.  Buy  the  ones  you  can 
best  handle  In  your  home.  In  your  area. 

Remember,  nothing  is  sacred  from  the  care 
and  diligence  circle.  Many  constuners  be- 
lieve medicines  are  automatically  safe  or  are 
properly  labeled  simply  "because  they're 
medicines."  Not  so.  More  and  better  labels 
are  sorely  needed  for  both  the  over-the- 
counter  and  prescription  pharmaceuticals  we 
buy. 

The  active  Ingredients  In  over-the-counter 
(patent  medicine)  products  and  vitamins  are 
dutlfuUy  listed  but  not  the  "inactive"  in- 
gredients. These  can  be  fillers,  binders,  flavor- 
ing, and  coloring.  According  to  Mrs.  Shirley 
Cosson.  legislative  vice-president  of  the 
metropolitan  Washington  chapter  of  the  Al- 
lergy Foundation  of  America,  "Some  people 
have  a  sensitivity  or  Intolerance  for  certain 
colorings  and  other  materials  used  as  In- 
active ingredients  in  medicines."  One  ex- 
ample she  gives  is  the  lactose  (a  milk  sugar) 
used  as  a  filling  In  some  capsules,  that  causes 
severe  diarrhea  In  some  people.  Another  Is 
the  coloring  FD&C  (Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metics) yellow  No.  5,  which  has  been  known 
to  Induce  asthma,  hives,  and  other  allergic 
reactions.  "We're  starting  to  list  ingredients 
In  cosmetics;  we've  listed  ingredients  in  some 
foods  for  a  long  time,"  she  says,  "why  can't 
we  do  the  same  for  medicines?"  Good  ques- 
tion. 

Prescription  drugs  are  not  required  to  have 
Ingredients  listed — active  or  nonactive.  Sen- 
ator Gaylord  Nelson  (D-Wls.)  has  introduced 
legislation  which  would  require  listing  of 
active  medical  ingredients,  according  to  their 
official  or  generic  names,  on  prescription 
labels.  Senator  Nelson  feels  this  information 
is  essential  for  safety's  sake.  If  there's  a  mis- 
hap, someone  can  qiiickly  see  what  kind  of 
medicine  a  person  has  been  taking.  Edward 
O.  Feldman.  Ph.  D..  an  executive  with  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  (mem- 
bers are  pharmacists),  believes  prescription 
labels  should  also  note  the  reason  for  the 
patient's  treatment  (sedation,  heart  prob- 
lem, high  blood  pressure — whatever).  This 
could  serve  as  important  Identification  of  the 
medicines  people  tend  to  pile  up  In  bath- 
room cabinets. 

Medicines  should  also  have  labels  telling 
you  when  they  ought  to  be  thrown  out. 
Photographic  film  has  an  expiration  date 
clearly  marked.  So  do  a  number  of  perish- 
able foods.  It's  time  to  do  the  same  for  medi- 
cines. According  to  Dr.  Feldmann,  "some 
drugs  lose  their  potency  as  they  age  ...  a 
few  can  even  become  dangerous  when  they 
deteriorate." 

FDA  Commissioner  Alexander  M.  Schmidt 
might  push  for  more  consumer  information 
on  medicines  during  1974.  The  FDA,  for  ex- 
ample. Is  testing  a  consumer  package  Insert 
for  newly  approved  birth-control  prepara- 
tions DES  (the  "morning  after"  pill)  and 
Depo  Provera.  The  inserts  tell  consumers  in 
"fairly  strong  language"  some  facts  on  the 
potential  dangers  of  these  drugs.  With  this 
kind  of  information,  it's  hoped  that  con- 
sumers can  make  a  more  intelligent  choice 
of  the  benefits  versus  the  risks  of  various 
birth-control  drugs  or  devices. 

If  the  insert  information  works  well.  FDA 
may  start  requiring  more  consumer  informa- 
tion for  other  drugs,  especially  those  that  are 
to  be  taken  over  a  long  period  when  a 
patient  might  not  be  seeing  a  doctor  reg- 
ularly. 

So,  take  some  time  to  read  your  labels. 
It  will  make  the  time  fly  in  a  supermarket 
line,  on  the  bus,  while  your  daughter  Is 
choosing  between  the  red  and  the  green  one. 
Now,  maybe  it  will  take  you  two  days  to  read 
the  cereal  box  at  the  breakfast  table.  Teach 
your  children  to  read  the  labels — they  can 
play  a  new  word  game:  Call  It,  "Use  only  as 
directed." 
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THE  PEOPLE'S  PETITION  TP 
CX^NGRESS 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 28.  1973,  the  Board  of  Churcti  and 
Society  of  the  United  Methodist  Claurch, 
meeting  in  Chevy  Chase.  Md.,  psused  a 
resolution  calling  for  the  impeac^iment 
of  the  President,  which  was  presenited  by 
members  of  the  board  as  "The  People's 
Petition  to  the  Congress."  j 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  inter- 
preted this  petition  as  an  official  state- 
ment of  the  sentiments  of  the  dnited 
Methodist  Church  and  its  members]  This 
Is  simply  not  the  case.  The  Board  of 
Church  and  Society  of  the  United  Meth- 
odist Church  has  no  authority  to  speak 
for  the  church  as  a  whole  or  for  its 
members.  The  board  can  only  speltk  for 
itself  and  to  the  church  regarding  jsocial 
concerns  which  it  feels  the  members 
should  address.  The  Board  of  Church 
and  Society  of  the  United  Metltodist 
Church  far  exceeded  its  authority  in 
presenting  its  resolution  a&  "Thq  Peo- 
ple's Petition  to  the  Congress"  (ind  a 
great  many  members  of  the  llnited 
Methodist  Church  have  expressed  grave 
concern  over  the  impropriety  q  the 
board's  action. 

On  November  28.  1973,  the  adiliinis- 
trative  board  of  Grace  United  Metliodist 
Church.  Corpus  Christ!,  Tex.,  pasted  a 
resolution  regarding  this  matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  I  con- 
sent that  the  resolution,  as  approvo^l,  be 
printed  in  its  entirety  in  the  Recoi 
There  being  no  objection,  the  n 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  ii 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution    op    Grace    United    Mm 

Chukch.  Corpus  Chrxsti.  Tex.,  Novi|mbek 
,     30,  1973 

Whereas  the  Board  of  Church  and 
of  the  United  Methodist  Church  In  its 
ber   1973  meeting  in  Chevy  Chase,  M« 
pass  a  resolution  entitled  "The  People' 
tion  to  the  Congress"  calling  for  the 
diate    Impeachment    of    President    Rl 
Nixon;  and 

Whereas  representatives  from  the 
Church  and  Soclaty  submitted  thelr 
pies  Petititon"  to  members  of  the  Hoi 
Representatives  where  it  was  subseqi 
entered  into  The  Congressional  Record!  and 
Whereas  the  Board  of  Church  and  Society 
does  have  the  rightful  responsibility  to  apeak 
on  its  own  behalf,  addressing  itself  to  iocial 
issues  from  a  theological  perspective — airlght 
which  the  Discipline  and  tradition  protects; 
and  I 

Whereas  the  Board  of  Church  and  S^iety 
does  not  speak  for  local  United  Metliodist 
Churches,  but  to  the  United  Methodist 
Church  as  a  whole;  i 

Be  it  therefore  resolved  that,  The  Adninis- 
tratlve  Board  of  Grace  United  Metbodlst 
Church.  Corpus  Chrlstl,  Texas,  meetlig  No- 
vember 28.  1973,  passed  a  resolution  ques- 
tioning the  propriety  and  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Board  of  Church  and  Society's  ['Peo- 
ple's Petition  to  Congress"  which  gai^  the 
impression  to  the  press  and  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  the  Board  was  sp«  iking 
In  behalf  of  all  United  Methodists  whtn  In 
fact  it  was  not:  and 

That,  the  Board  of  Church  and  SiK:lety 
should  seek  to  correct  this  misrepresentation 
written  into  the  Congressional  Recoid  by 
Issuing  a  subsequent  statement  to  the  ]  louse 
of  RepresenUtives  that  the  Board  of  Church 
and  Society  speaks  only  on  Its  own  hiehalf 
and  not  for  the  United  Methodist  CQurch 
as  a  whole. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY:  WHO 
COLLECTS? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  four  de- 
cades ago.  Congress  enacted  a  program 
designed  to  provide  benefits  to  people 
who  had  retired.  That  program  also 
benefits  millions  of  Americans  who  are 
nowhere  near  retirement  age  through  its 
disability  and  survivors  benefits. 

Despite  its  Umitations.  social  security 
is  one  Government  program  that  enjoys 
a  good  deal  of  public  acceptance.  People 
count  on  the  program  to  provide  bene- 
fits— benefits  which  they  get  not  because 
some  bureaucrat  decides  they  are  eligible 
but  as  a  matter  of  right. 

I  was  deeply  disturbed  to  note  an  ad- 
vertisement in  a  Simday  newspaper  re- 
cently which  urges  people  to  find  the  an- 
swer to  several  basic  questions  about  the 
social  security  system.  It  also  provides 
the  reader  with  an  opportunity  to  get 
a  copy  of  his  "confidential  social  security 
report"  of  earnings.  To  get  this  infor- 
mation, the  reader  must  send  the  adver- 
tiser $3. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  in  American 
initiative  and  enterprise,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  services  offered  by  this  ad- 
vertiser are  totally  unneeded.  The  Social 
Security  Administration  has  some  very 
good  publications  which  explain  the  op- 
eration of  its  program,  and  any  person 
with  a  social  security  number  can  request 
a  statement  of  his  own  record  of  earnings 
at  no  cost  from  Social  Security  any  time 
he  desires. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  those  people 
who  respond  to  this  advertisement  do  not 
get  their  $3  worth  of  information ;  what 
I  do  suggest  is  that  if  the  Social  Security 
Administration  were  doing  its  job  prop- 
erly, there  would  be  no  need  for  this  type 
of  advertisement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  advertisement 
to  which  I  have  referred,  absent  the 
name  of  the  advertiser,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
How  To  Collect  Prom  Social  SECCRrrT 

AT  Ant  Ace! 
Would  you  like  to  know  how  much  money 
you  have  Invested  in  Social  Security  right  to 
the  penny?  Then  would  you  like  to  know 
how  to  get  the  most  from  that  Investment 
including  all  the  brand  new  Social  Security 
benefits?  Now  you  can  do  both  by  using  the 
short  easy  coupon  at  the  bottom  of  this  page. 
Here  is  the  way  it  works.  The  left  half  of  the 
coupon  will  be  sent  to  the  proper  government 
office.  They  will  run  a  check  on  your  account 
and  then  send  you  a  report  In  a  confidential 
sealed  envelope.  This  report  will  tell  you  how 
much  of  your  earnings  have  been  recorded  in 
your  Social  Security  account  year  by  year. 
There  is  no  charge  for  this  service,  not  even 
postage. 

The  right  half  of  the  coupon  will  be  used 
as  a  shipping  label  to  send  you  a  copy  of  a 
new  book  entitled,  "How  to  collect  from 
Social  Security  at  any  age."  U  you  think  that 
you  have  to  wait  until  retirement  age  to  start 
collecting  your  Social  Security  benefits,  this 
book  will  really  open  your  eyes.  Here  are 
some  of  the  little-known  facts  about  Social 
Security  you  will  find  out  about  in  this  book: 
How  to  Increase  the  amount  of  your  pay- 
ment if  you  are  already  on  Social  Security. 

How  to  collect  your  share  of  the  brand  new 
Social  Security  benefits  Just  passed  by  Con- 
greas. 


How  to  qualify  for  Social  Security  disabll. 
ity  pensions  at  any  age. 

How  to  Increase  your  Social  Security  bene- 
fit. 

How  to  report  your  Farm  income  for  Social 
Security. 

How  to  make  your  whole  family  eligible  for 
Social  Security  benefits,  even  your  youngest 
children. 

How  to  replace  a  lost  Social  Security  card. 

How  to  replace  a  lost  Social  Security  check. 

How  to  get  a  refund  if  you  have  overpaid 
your  Social  Security  taxes.  (Studies  show  that 
two  out  of  three  people  overpay.) 

How  to  figure  out  what  your  Social  Security 
retirement  payments  should  be. 

Should  you  tattoo  your  Social  Security 
number  on  your  body? 

What  papers  do  you  need  In  order  to  file 
a  Social  Security  claim? 

How  ten  million  people  who  are  only  30 
years  old,  on  the  average,  collect  Social 
Security. 

Should  you  get  a  divorce  in  order  to  get 
more  Social  Security?  (a  lot  of  people  already 
have.) 

Should  you  have  two  Social  Security  cards? 

How  to  get  free  services  which  are  avail- 
able from  Social  Security. 

How  to  make  sure  your  employer  Is  not 
cheating  you  on  your  Social  Security. 

How  you  may  be  cheating  yourself  out  of 
your  Social  Security  benefits. 

When  are  the  five  times  you  should  get  in 
touch  with  your  Social  Security  office? 

How  to  work  and  still  get  Social  Security 
benefits. 

How  to  cash  in  on  Social  Security  even  If 
you've  never  paid  a  penny  into  it. 

How  to  get  hospital  and  medical  insurance 
for  the  aged. 

How  students  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
22  can  get  Social  Security  cash  benefits. 

How  to  get  the  special  Social  Security  ben- 
efits that  are  only  for  veterans. 

Although  this  book  can  mean  hundreds 
and  perhaps  thousands  of  doUars  to  you.  it  is 
priced  at  only  $3.00.  Remember.  It  Is  not 
enough  to  qualify  for  your  Social  Security 
benefits.  To  get  your  benefits  you  must  know 
how  to  apply  for  them.  The  book  tells  you 
how  to  qualify,  who  to  contact — Including 
all  necessary  addresses,  and  what  to  say.  This 
is  a  100%  no  risk  offer.  If  you  do  not  like 
the  book,  return  it  and  your  $3.00  wUl  be 
immediately  refunded.  Tou  wUl  stUl  get  the 
confidential  report  on  your  Social  Security 
account. 

If  you  do  not  take  advantage  of  your  new 
Social  Security  benefits,  you  are  only  cheat- 
ing yourself,  after  all,  you  have  already  paid 
for  them.  It  is  easy  to  start  getting  your  new 
Social  Security  benefits.  Just  fill  out  both 
parts  of  the  coupon  below.  Mall  the  coupon 
and  $3.00  in  cash,  check  or  money  order  to 

The  book  wiU  be  sent  to  you  Immediately 
by  return  mall.  Your  confidential  Social  Se- 
curity report  will  be  mailed  to  you  separately 
as  soon  as  the  government  has  finished 
checking  your  account.  Checks  and  money 
orders  should   be  outde  payable  to  -. 


CAMPAIGN    FINANCING  REFORM 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  Delaware's 
John  J.  Williams  provided  my  State  and 
the  coimtry  with  distinguished  service 
for  24  years.  Although  he  is  no  longer 
serving  in  that  capacity,  he  continues 
to  be  an  active  and  concerned  citizen. 

Senator  Williams  recently  expressed 
his  views  about  campaign  financing  re- 
form in  the  March  1974  issue  of  Read- 
er's Digest.  Although  our  positions  are 
not  identical,  I  nevertheless  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  his  views. 

At  the  outset  of  the  article  Senator 
Williams  says  quite  cofrectly  In  reference 
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to  the  consequences  of  the  Watergate 
scandal: 

But  from  the  squalid  evidence  already 
visible.  It  is  clear  that  political  corruption 
in  this  country  Is  not  Just  a  moral  problem. 
It  is  one  that  Imperils  the  very  survival  of 
our  democracy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Williams'  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Campaign  Financing  Reform 
(By  Senator  John  J.  WUliams) 

It  will  probably  be  a  long  time  before  we 
can  fully  assess  the  Impact  of  Watergate 
and  related  scandals  on  American  life.  In- 
deed, at  this  point  we  cannot  foresee  what 
more  may  yet  emerge  from  continuing  in- 
vestigations. But  from  the  squalid  evidence 
already  visible,  it  is  clear  that  political  cor- 
ruption In  this  country  Is  not  Just  a  moral 
problem.  It  Is  one  that  Imperils  the  very 
survival  of  our  democracy. 

There  is.  of  course,  no  magic  solution  to  the 
problem  of  corruption,  and  we  should  be  wary 
of  any  political  nostrum  that  purports  to 
offer  one.  But  the  recent  scandals  do  illumi- 
nate one  area  where  reforms  are  both  essen- 
tial and  possible.  For  the  reprehensible,  clan- 
destine political  acts  connected  with  Water- 
gate were  financed  and  made  possible  by 
an  excess  of  campaign  donations,  many  of 
them  secretly  and  Illicitly  obtained.  Equally 
Important,  the  flow  of  massive  contributions 
Into  both  parties  has  created  the  impression 
among  millions  of  Americans  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  can  be  bought. 

To  restore  public  confidence  in  the  integ- 
rity of  government,  we  need  to  end  the  de- 
pendency of  our  candidates  on  special-in- 
terest contributions.  This  we  can  do  to  a  sig- 
nificant extent  by  reducing  the  costs  and 
changing  the  methods  of  campaign  financing. 
I  believe  there  are  a  number  of  reasonable 
steps  that  can  be  taken  toward  this  goal. 

1.  Shorten  the  campaign.  Political  cam- 
paigns cost  so  much,  in  part,  because  they 
last  so  long.  The  custom  of  prolonged  cam- 
paigning originated  at  a  time  when  much  of 
the  country  was  sparsely  populated  and  a 
candidate  had  to  travel  by  train  or  even  on 
horseback  for  many  months  to  communicate 
with  the  electorate.  This  tradition  has  been 
made  obsolete  by  the  Jet  airplane,  television 
and  other  mass  media.  Yet  our  campaigns 
still  drag  on  needlessly,  consuming  vast 
amounts  of  money  and  providing  endless  rep- 
etition. 

I  recall  that  after  President  Elsenhower 
once  spoke  In  my  state  of  Delaware,  I  com- 
plimented him  on  his  speech.  "Well,  Senator," 
he  replied,  "the  first  time  I  made  that  speech, 
I  thought  It  was  pretty  good.  The  next  ten 
times  I  made  it,  I  thought  it  was  okay.  Now 
I've  made  it  so  many  times  I  think  it's  terri- 
ble." 

I  doubt  that  there  is  a  politician  alive  who 
has  not  felt  that  way  or  who  could  not  tell 
the  people  all  he  knows  and  thinks  in  two 
or  three  months.  Thus,  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress should  fix  a  uniform,  nationwide  date 
for  the  primaries  and  nominating  conven- 
tions affecting  aU  federal  offices.  By  com- 
mencing the  primary  campaigns  in  early 
August,  and  the  general-election  campaigns 
in  early  October,  we  would  at  once  sharply 
lower  the  cost  of  politics.  At  the  same  time, 
we  would  Improve  the  quality  of  political 
discourse  and  heighten  public  Interest  In  It. 

2.  Grant  free  television  time  and  mailing 
Tights.  Candidates  In  the  seven  Congressional 
districts  in  and  around  Detroit  usually  pay 
about  $2000  for  one  minute  of  prime  network 
television  time.  With  costs  in  other  metro- 
politan areas — New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia — even  higher,  it  Is  not 
surprising  that  candidates  for  federal  posts 


had  to  spend  $32  million  for  TV  and  $28 
million  for  radio  In  1972. 

In  urging  free  time  for  legitimate  candi- 
dates. It  Is  important  to  recognize  that  tele- 
vision and  radio  stations  exist  and  make 
handsome  profits  because  they  have  been 
given  public  property — namely,  transmis- 
sion channels,  of  which  there  are  a  limited 
number.  So  It  seems  to  me  only  fair  that 
the  stations  partially  repay  the  public  at 
election  time  by  providing  bona-flde  candi- 
dates with  the  means  of  free  communication 
of  their  political  views.  At  the  same  time, 
the  present  law,  which  requires  stations  to 
give  equal  time  to  anyone  claiming  to  be  a 
candidate,  whether  he  has  any  serious  cre- 
dentials or  not,  should  be  repealed. 

Congress  should  then  promulgate  criteria 
by  which  state-election  officials  can  certify 
bona-fide  candidates  for  national  office.  It 
should  also  stipulate  how  much  time  sta- 
tions must  allot  to  them.  This  free  access  to 
broadcast  media  would  greatly  diminish 
what  Is  often  the  largest  Item  In  a  campaign 
budget. 

Tlie  dependency  of  candidates  on  outside 
contributions  could  be  further  lessened  by 
allowing  them  to  mall  one  or  two  political 
statements  to  all  voters  free  of  charge. 
Presently  prevailing  printing  and  mailing 
costs  make  such  mailings  prohibitive.  A  Sen- 
ate candidate  running  in  California  would 
most  likely  need  to  spend  at  least  $1.1  mil- 
lion to  reach  every  registered  voter  In  the 
state.  In  Ohio,  the  total  would  be  more  than 
$600,000;  In  New  Jersey,  $400,000;  In  Georgia, 
$250,000. 

Incumbent  Congressmen  and  Senators  are 
already  permitted  to  make  mass  mailings  of 
"non-polltlcal"  material  that  promotes  their 
re-election  efforts.  By  giving  challengers  lim- 
ited mailing  privileges,  we  would  level  the 
political  scales  now  tipped  In  favor  of  those 
in  office.  In  Great  Britain,  the  practice  of 
awarding  candidates  maUlng  prlvUeges — and 
free  television  time — has  proved  both  work- 
able and  effective. 

3.  Get  Big  Business  and  Big  Labor  out  of 
political  bankrolling.  The  law  has  long  rec- 
ognized. In  theory  at  least,  that  It  Is  wrong 
to  allow  corporations  and  unions  to  try  to 
buy  votes  through  political  donations.  As  far 
back  as  1907,  Congress  prohibited  business 
contributions  and  unsecured  loans  by  banks 
for  politics^  purposes,  a  ban  that  was  re- 
affirmed by  laws  enacted  In  1925  and  1971. 
Congress  applied  the  same  prohibition  to 
unions  in  1943  and  1947.  But  corporations 
and  unions — as  well  as  both  major  political 
parties — have  flouted  the  Intent  of  these  pro- 
hibitions with  virtual  Impunity. 

As  of  last  December,  for  example,  at  least 
eight  executives  had  publicly  admitted  that 
their  corporations  made  illegal  contributions 
to  the  1972  Nixon  campaign.  But  Democrats 
as  well  as  Republicans  have  shared  In  such 
political  largess.  Dairy  lobbyists  who  gave 
$100,000  to  the  Republicans  In  1969  also 
passed  out  hefty  contributions  to  prominent 
Democrats  In  a  position  to  Influence  Con- 
gressional legislation  affecting  dairy  interests. 

As  for  the  unions,  many,  by  a  variety  of 
measures,  extract  "voluntary  contributions" 
from  their  members.  These  fixed  "contribu- 
tions," regularly  deducted  from  each  mem- 
ber's paycheck  along  with  his  dues,  go  Into 
political  funds  controlled  by  union  bosses. 
In  the  1968  and  1972  elections,  millions  of 
rank-and-fllers  disagreed  with  the  political 
candidates  subsidized  by  their  dollars.  But 
they  had  no  voice  In  the  matter.  Unions  fur- 
ther aid  favored  candidates  by  financing 
"political  education"  and  "voter  registration" 
drives.  Although  nonpartisan  in  name,  such 
campaigns  are  actually  ultra-partisan  be- 
cause they  are  conducted  only  In  those  areas 
and  among  those  voters  known  to  favor  the 
union  leaders'  candidates.  Author  Theodore 
H.  White  notes  that  In  1968  unions  regis- 
tered 4.6  million  voters,  distributed  115  mil- 
lion political  leaflets,  supplied  72,225  house- 


to-house  canvassers,  and  on  Election  Day 
deployed  94,500  volunteers  for  political  pur- 
poses. 

To  be  sure,  political  activity — including 
genuinely  voluntary  contributions — shotUd 
be  encouraged  among  all  citizens.  But  Con- 
gress should  enact  stringent  new  laws  which 
effectively  bar  corporate  and  union  contri- 
butions in  any  form. 

4.  Make  small  contributors  the  backbone 
of  political  financing.  While  reducing  the 
costs  of  campaigns,  we  should  endeavor  to 
spread  the  legitimate  costs  that  do  remain 
among  as  many  citizens  as  possible.  Tech- 
nically, present  law  makes  It  illegal  for  any- 
one to  give  a  candidate  more  than  $5000. 
However,  a  donor  may  contribute  to  un- 
limited numbers  of  local  committees  estab- 
lished solely  to  funnel  money  to  a  candidate. 
Thus,  big  contributors  continue  to  supply 
a  disproportionate  share  of  campaign  funds. 

Recognizing  that  candidates  should  not 
become  beholden  to  a  comparatively  few 
large  donors.  Congress  Is  currently  consider- 
ing a  proposal  to  have  the  federal  govern- 
ment finance  campaigns  for  national  office. 
Worthy  as  the  aims  of  this  proposal  are.  I 
think  such  a  plan  Is  both  undesirable  and 
Impractical.  For  one  thing,  federal  financing 
would  make  political  parties  unresponsive 
to  the  people.  Guaranteed  millions  of  doUars 
from  the  public  treasury,  a  party  would  pur- 
sue extremist  or  outworn  alms  year  after 
year  simply  because  it  would  not  have  to  go 
to  the  people  for  financial  support.  In  areas 
that  are  predominantly  Democratic  or  Re- 
publican, candidates  of  the  less-favored 
party  would  receive  tax  funds  vastly  dispro- 
portionate to  their  popular  support. 

The  federal-financing  proposal  also  seeks 
to  Impose  a  celling  on  overall  campaign  ex- 
penditures by  limiting  the  amount  a  candi- 
date may  spend  and  by  restricting  Individual 
donations  to  $100.  In  reality,  this  subsidy 
scheme  could  easily  lead  to  even  costlier 
campaigns,  with  the  federal  treasury  simply 
adding  on  another  layer  of  money.  While 
candidates  themselves  could  not  exceed 
specified  limits,  nothing  would  prevent  so- 
called  "public  interest"  organizations  from 
using  their  own  money  to  promote  politicians 
of  their  choice.  Nor  could  a  wealthy  office- 
seeker  be  kept  from  promoting  himself  be- 
fore he  officially  became  a  candidate. 

As  an  alternative  to  straight  federal  fi- 
nancing, I  think  we  should  adopt  an  Idea 
first  advocated  by  President  Kennedy.  Its 
objective  Is  to  stimulate  myriad  small  con- 
tributions, which  would  leave  candidates 
unobligated  to  a  few  big  donors.  Such  stimu- 
lus could  be  provided  by  allowing  taxpayers  a 
50-percent  tax  credit  on  donations  up  to. 
say,  $300.  Thus,  if  a  man  etu-ning  $10,000  and 
a  man  earning  $100,000  a  year  each  con- 
tributed $300,  the  two  of  them  would  be 
treated  equally — each  would  receive  a  tax 
rebate  of  $150. 

Simultaneously,  to  discourage  large  contri- 
butions. Congress  should  bar  a  candidate 
from  receiving  money  through  more  than 
one  committee  and  prohibit  anyone  from 
giving  a  candidate  more  than  $3000 — with 
stiff  tax  penalties  and  Jail  terms  for  those 
caught  cheating.  Candidacies  foiinded  upon 
the  spontaneous,  truly  voluntary  support  of 
many  small  contributors  would  be  the  most 
likely  to  produce  the  best  political  repre- 
sentation for  all  the  people. 

5.  Enforce  the  campaign- funding  laws.  If 
properly  enforced,  existing  statutes  are.  by 
and  large,  adequate  to  deal  with  the  individ- 
ual Instances  of  dishonesty  that  will  always 
be  with  us.  Thus,  no  new  laws  were  necessary 
during  the  past  two  years  to  successfully 
prosecute  former  Vice  President  Spiro  T. 
Agnew;  Sen.  Daniel  Brewster  of  Maryland: 
Representatives  Cornelius  Gallagher  of  New- 
Jersey  and  John  Dowdy  of  Texas;  and  fMmer 
Illinois  Governor  Otto  Kerner.  However,  too 
often  existing  laws  hare  not  been  enforced. 

To  provide  for  enforcement  of  the  reform ; 
that    Inevitably   will   be   enacted.   Congress 
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should  establish  a  federal -election  cooimiis- 
sion  composed  equally  of  Democrats  antf  Re- 
pubMcans.  The  assurance  that  future  ^CMn- 
dals  will  not  be  covered  up,  no  matter'  who 
Is  Involved,  will  of  itself  help  revive  pjublic 
confidence. 

Watekcate  has  damaged  the  country 
It  would  be  foolish  to  pretend  otherwise 
beyond  Watergate  we  see  flaws,  Inadeq^jacies 
and  multiplying  problems  in  many  sictors 
of  our  society.  But,  for  all  its  defects 
democracy  Is  still  worth  preserving  an< 
proving.  Thus,  it  is  vital  that  t^e  Congress 
begin  now  to  cleanse  our  politics  and  thi  ireby 
to  revitalize  our  faith  in  the  democratic 
process.  If  the  men  presently  in  Coil  gress 
do  not  act  convincingly  and  effective  y  in 
the  coming  months,  then  at  the  polls 
November  all  of  us  can  exercise  the 
fashioned  Anaerlcan  recourse  of  repli^cing 
them  with  men  who  wUl. 


and 
And 


next 
old- 


PROBLEMS  OF  THE  MONTAGNA]  IDS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  a  report 
issued  in  London  indicates  that  the  U  [on- 
tagniurds,  the  hill  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam, continue  to  be  severely  disadran- 
taged  in  postwar  Vietnam.  They  sunered 
exceedingly  during  the  worst  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  they  are  still  endjDring 
many  hardships  and  deprivations,  i 

The  substance  of  the  report,  as  carried 
on  the  Reuters  news  wire,  appeared  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
March  7,  1974.  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  the  article  in  the  Record. 

"ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  a:rticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RstORo, 
as  follows : 
Cau«ht    Bktwizn    NoaTH-SoTTTH    Factions: 

ViXT    MoMTAGHAKOe    FACX    EXTINCTION  |    RE- 

porr  8at8 

LoNDOif. — Over    half    a     million 
griards.  the  little-known  mountain 
South  Vietnam,  are  threatened  with 
tton,  following  the  ravages  of  the  Vli 
war  and  oppression  by   the   Saigon 
ment,  according  to  a  rejjort  Just  issue 

The  plight  of  the  Montagnards,  who '. 
ber  between  500,000  and  800.000  is  a  soil 
publlcixed  tragedy  of  the  war  broug 
nght  In  a  28-page  report,  researched  oi 
scene  In  Vietnam  and  published  by  the 
don-based  Minority  Rights  Group. 

Huge  numbers  of  the  Montagnards 
killed  by  both  sides  in  the  Vietnam  war 
the  report.  Those  who  survived  today 
extinction  In  the  face  of  disease,  hunger, 
aeglect  in  refugee  camps. 

They    are    rapidly    becoming    one    of 
world's  disappearing  minorities. 

DISCaiMINATION    ETUDIIS 

The  Minority  Rights  Group  Is  an  lnt«lma- 
tlonal  research  unit  that  studies  discrlmlna- 
tjon,  and  its  sponsors  include  Swe<?lsh  econ- 
omist Ounnar  Myrdal,  Yugoslav  writer  MUo- 
van  DJilaa,  British  economist  Barbara  Ward, 
former  Irish  Foreign  Minister  Sean  Uac- 
'firide,  and  Indian  politician  Jayaprakash 
Marayan.  T 

Although  there  Is  no  firm  figure  ont  the 
total  population  of  the  Montagnards,  "all 
sources  record  a  drop  of  150.000  in  their 
numbers"  between  1967  and  1973,  the  report 
says.  It  claims  80,000  were  direct  war  casual- 
ties. I 

Though  most  of  the  Montagnards'  alle- 
giance is  to  the  Saigon  government  raither 
than  the  Communist  National  Liberation 
Front,  they  have  been  fighting  their  |own 
battle  with  Saigon  for  recognition  c^  Mslc 
rights  to  land,  language,  and  culture,  ac<|ord- 
ing  to  the  report. 

REINS    nCHTENEO 

Montagnard  territory  was  accorded  aulon- 
ooay  by  the  French  when  it  was  incorporated 
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into  Vietnam  In  1949 — but  direct  control 
over  the  area  was  asserted  in  1955  by  the 
new  Saigon  government  which  came  Into  be- 
ing following  the  Geneva  peace  agreement. 

Regarded  as  savages  who  must  be  civilized, 
the  Montagnards'  court  of  law  was  replaced 
by  South  Vietnamese  statute  law.  Their  lan- 
guage, names,  and  in  some  cases  traditional 
dress  were  banned.  And  they  suffered  dis- 
crimination in  public  life,  the  report  says. 

But  much  worse  was  the  resettling  of  Mon- 
tagnards under  a  land  program  designed 
mainly  to  make  room  in  the  Montagnard 
Highlands  for  Vietnamese  refugees  from  the 
North. 

Despite  various  laws  and  nominal  conces- 
sions to  the  Montagnard  demand  for  recogni- 
tion of  their  right  to  own  property  in  the 
highlands,  little  real  progress  has  been 
made — with  dire  consequences  for  the  moun- 
tain people,  the  report  says. 

ICANT    ANTI-COMlltTNIST 

"The  Montagnards  were  caught  between 
twin  Vietnamese  fires  in  the  civil  war.  They 
now  are  In  danger  of  losing  their  traditions 
and  Identity  and  of  being  driven  from  the 
land  of  their  ancestors,"  It  says. 

"The  majority  of  them  sided  with  Saigon 
and  the  Americans  and  many  are  distinctly 
antl-Commimlst,"  but  their  able-bodied 
men  were  sent  to  fight  In  the  war's  most  dan- 
gerous areas  and  others  were  forced  to  trans- 
port war  material. 

Unable  to  work  their  farmland,  the  high- 
land villagers  began  to  starve.  Many  were 
shut  up  In  American  Special  Forces'  "self  de- 
fense" camps,  and  some  were  massacred  when 
the  camps  fell  to  Communist  troops. 

Other  hamlets  were  pounded  by  U.S.  B-5a 
bombers,  and  the  survivors  were  shelled  and 
machine-gunned  by  helicopters  when  they 
fled  into  the  forest. 

DISPLACED    mOM    VILLAGES 

The  report  estimates  that  450,000  Montag- 
nards had  been  moved  from  their  villages 
since  1963 — many  more  than  once.  Some 
were  sent  to  "free  fire"  zones,  where  they 
were  liable  to  be  shot  on  sight. 

Conditions  in  the  four  oSBcial  refugee 
camps,  set  up  by  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment, were  described  in  the  report  as  ap- 
palling, with  scant  accommodation,  irreg- 
ular rice  deliveries,  and  often  putrid  water. 

Diseases  riddled  the  refugee  population. 
In  Tan  Ral  camp  in  Lam  Dong  Province, 
"about  50  people  die  every  month,"  the  re- 
pert  says. 

AID    PIOPOeKO 

In  addition  to  the  camps  there  were  dozens 
of  refugee  villages  where  conditions  were  far 
worse. 

To  avert  the  grave  threat  of  extinction,  the 
report  calls  for  urgent  short-term  assistance 
to  provide  land,  seeds,  working  utensils,  and 
food  until  the  next  harvest. 

It  holds  Vietnamese  law  partly  responsible 
for  the  perils  now  facing  the  Montagnards. 
But  the  greatest  blame  lay  with  South  Viet- 
namese officials,  who  bad  almost  completely 
ignored  the  Montagnards'  rights  as  recog- 
nized by  the  country's  laws  and  Constitution. 

The  report  ends  by  calling  for  the  restora- 
tion of  cultural  and  educational  rights  for 
the  mountain  people  and  urges  that  they  not 
be  forgotten  In  any  permanent  Vietnam  set- 
tlement. 


THE    FEDERAL    PAPERWORK 
BURDEN 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  Federal 
Paperwork  Burden  continues  to  plague 
our  Nation's  small  businessmen.  The 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee,  after 
extensive  hearings,  has  issued  an  im- 
pressive report  on  this  growintr  problem. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  Mr.  McIntyre,  has  been  the 
leader  in  the  battle  to  reduce  this  bur- 


den, and  he  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
efforts  in  this  regard. 

Last  September,  I  chaired  hearings  of 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
on  S.  200  and  S.  1812,  which  I  am  co- 
sponsoring.  These  bills  seek  to  reduce  un- 
necessary redtape  and  paperwork.  As  a 
result  of  these  hearings,  the  General  Ac- 
counting OfBce  was  directed  to  conduct 
a  thorough  study  of  the  forms  and  re- 
ports required  by  a  representative  Fed- 
eral agency.  After  consultation  with  the 
committee,  the  Labor  Department  was 
selected  as  the  agency  to  be  studied. 
When  this  pilot  study  is  completed  in  the 
months  just  ahead,  I  anticipate  that  the 
Congress  will  have  the  most  complete 
factual  basis  to  date  for  proceeding  with 
appropriate  legislation  on  this  subject. 

The  GAO  has  been  requested  to  pre- 
sent to  the  committee  its  recommenda- 
tions for  controlling  and  decreasing  the 
ever-mounting  number  of  forms  and  re- 
ports that  threaten  to  force  many  small 
businessmen  to  close  their  doors.  This 
pilot  study  may  well  be  expanded  into  a 
full-fledged  GAO  investigation  of  the 
entire  paperwork  question.  However,  I  am 
hopeful  that  such  a  costly  and  lengthy 
process  can  be  avoided  if  the  present 
study  provides  sufficient  information  to 
deal  with  the  problem. 

I  might  also  add  that  the  responsibility 
for  controlling  Federal  paperwork  gen- 
erally falls  upon  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  under  the  Federal  Re- 
ports Act  of  1942  as  amended.  It  would 
appear  that  the  OMB  has  failed  to  fulfill 
adequately  its  responsibilities  in  this  re- 
gard, with  the  result  that  small  business- 
men have  suffered  accordingly.  During 
the  last  session,  this  Congress  expressed 
its  growing  concern  and  impatience  with 
OMB's  conduct  when  the  Congress  trans- 
ferred its  authority  to  administer  the  Re- 
ports Act  as  it  relates  to  independent  reg- 
ulatory agencies,  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  In  view  of  such  growing 
concern,  OMB  Director  Roy  Ash  has 
made  a  commitment  to  Senator  McIh- 
TTsx  and  me  to  revitsdize  his  depart- 
ment's efforts  and  to  enforce  vigorously 
the  Federal  Reports  Act.  I  have  also  been 
advised  that  OMB  is  planning  a  major 
study  on  the  overall  paperwork  problem. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  OMB  will  dras- 
tically revise  its  procedures  and  immedi- 
ately begin  to  reduce  the  current  paper- 
work burden.  However,  in  light  of  OMB's 
past  record  in  this  regard,  the  Congress 
must  continue  to  monitor  closely  its  ac- 
tions. Furthermore,  we  may  still  deter- 
mine that  the  intent  of  Congress  to  re- 
duce the  mountain  of  forms  and  reports 
can  best  be  carried  out  by  transferring 
the  authority  for  administering  the  Fed- 
eral Reports  Act  to  the  General  Account- 
ing Office.  I  believe  that  we  will  be  in  a 
good  position  to  decide  this  question  after 
receiving  the  results  of  the  pilot  study  on 
the  Department  of  Labor.  OMB's  actions 
and  initiatives  in  the  next  several  months 
will  also  be  important  in  determining  the 
proper  course  to  follow. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  March  15,  1974, 
issue  of  the  National  Review,  an  article 
by  William  F,  Rickenbacker  entitled 
"The  Right  To  Be  Let  Alone"  highlights 
the  frustration  of  many  Americans  who 
are  overburdened  by  Federal  paperwork. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this  in- 
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teresting  and  Informative  commentary 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  along  with  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Right  To  Be  Let  Alone 
(By  WUlUm  P.  Rickenbacker) 
If  a  revolution  occurs  in  the  United  States 
It  will  occur  because  we're  all  fed  up  with 
the  system.  It  is  not  the  harsh  and  cruel 
tyranny  that  Russia  has.  I  know.  It  is  what 
Tocqueville  described  as  the  tyranny  that 
flows  from  too  much  democracy — "absolute, 
minute,  regular,  provident,  mild."  And,  Toc- 
queville added,  "meddlesome."  Meddlesome 
Indeed.  For  some  years  now  I  have  been 
getting  angrier  and  angrier,  and  more  help- 
less and  more  helpless,  as  the  paperwork 
avalanche  out  of  Washington  has  cluttered 
up  more  and  more  of  my  desk  top,  my  work- 
ing hours,  my  emotional  energy,  my  statisti- 
cal resources.  You  do  not  perhaps  believe  me. 
My  name  is  William  Rickenbacker.  Mar- 
ried. Two  sons,  Thomas  and  James,  from 
previous  marriage.  Taxes  all  paid.  No  crim- 
inal record.  Here  Ls  what  the  governmental 
system  sent  me  In  calendar  1973.  Oo  ahead, 
read  it  word  for  word: 

On  January  3  they  sent  me,  for  Thomas, 
the  federal  income  tax  form,  26  pages.  And 
for  my  corporation  they  sent  me  the  corpo- 
rate income  tax  forms,  20  pages.  And  for  an- 
other corporation  of  mine,  which  has  never 
done  any  btislness,  they  sent  me  the  corpo- 
rate Income  tax  forms,  20  pages.  And, 
same  day,  for  James  and  Thomas,  they  sent 
me  two  Treasury  forms  1099  and  two  other 
forms  1099,  four  pages  in  all.  That  was  Jan- 
uary 3. 

On  January  4  they  sent  me  the  federal  in- 
come tax  form  for  myself  as  an  individual, 
26  pages.  James  received  his  the  same  day, 
26  pages.  That  was  January  4. 

On  January  8  they  sent  my  corporation  a 
card  requesting  a  federal  employer  identifica- 
tion number,  one  page. 

On  January  10  they  sent  the  same  corpo- 
ration a  quarterly  federal  income  tax  return 
and  transmittal  statement,  four  pages. 

On  January  11  they  sent  Thomas  another 
form  1099,  one  page.  And  James,  same  day, 
received  a  form  1099,  one  page. 

On  January  IS  they  sent  my  corporation  a 
1973  employers'  tax  guide,  47  pages. 

On  January  30  they  sent  Thomas  a  New 
York  state  Income  tax  form,  ten  pages.  James 
received  the  same,  ten  pages.  I  received  the 
same  thing,  ten  pages.  My  redundant  corpo- 
ration received  form  CT-4  tax  report,  from 
the  state  corporate  franchise  tax  collector's 
otnce,  three  pages,  plus  return  envelope. 

On  February  5  they  sent  me  some  aircraft 
registration  eligibility  forms,  four  pages, 
plus  return  envelope. 

On  February  6  they  sent  my  corporation 
a  New  York  state  franchise  tax  form,  three 
pages,  plus  return  envelope. 

On  March  1  they  sent  my  corporation  a 
rule  amendment  from  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  five  pages. 

On  March  6  they  sent  my  corporation  a 
notice  from  the  SEC  withdrawing  Rule  157, 
four  pages. 

On  March  19  they  sent  my  corporation 
seven  corporation  tax  cards  with  notice  to 
discontinue  them  if  they  weren't  needed. 
Same  day,  they  sent  my  Inactive  corporation 
the  same  thing,  seven  pages.  Same  day,  they 
sent  my  corporation  five  withholding  tax 
cards  for  the  second  calendar  quarter,  five 
pages. 

On  March  23  they  sent  my  corporation 
the  federal  quarterly  withholding  tax  form, 
two  pages,  plus  return  envelope. 

On  March  25  they  sent  my  corporation 
some  unemployment  Insurance  forms,  27 
pages,  plus  return  envelope.  Same  day,  they 


sent  my  corporation  some  disability  Insur- 
ance forms,  two  pages,  plus  return  envelope. 

That  was  for  the  first  quarter  1973,  and  so 
it  went,  on  and  on  and  on,  through  the  other 
three  quarters. 

Various  levels  of  government  had  sent  me 
In  1973  more  than  50  separate  mailings. 
These  amounted  to  more  than  500  pages  of 
fine-print,  confusing,  unreadable,  stultifying, 
bureaucratic  regulations,  plus  two  dozen  re- 
turn envelopes.  Do  this!  Study  that!  Cancel 
previous  order !  Fill  out  form !  Apply  for  num- 
ber! Read  instruction  booklet!  PUe!  Report! 
Comply! 

Many  observers  say  that  government  has 
reached  its  limit  when  it  takes  35  per  cent 
of  the  people's  Income.  I  say  It  may  reach  a 
dWerent  limit — whatever  point  Is  reached 
when  the  people  simply  run  out  of  time  and 
patience  with  the  paperwork  that  Is  spilled 
on  them,  day  after  day,  like  governmental 
excrement.  If  we  stopped  filling  out  forms, 
we  could  bring  the  government  to  its  knees 
in  30  days.  I  get  tlngly  all  over  Just  thinking 
about  It. 


FLOATING  NUCLEAR  PLANTS 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Ocean  Policy  Study  of 
the  Senate,  it  will  be  my  responsibility  to 
help  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues important  new  information  about 
the  uses  of  the  ocean. 

The  Ocean  Policy  Study,  authorized  by 
Senate  Resolution  222,  will  examine  the 
broad  range  of  U.S.  policy  and  programs 
affecting  the  oceans  and  will  work  closely 
with  the  various  standing  committees  of 
the  Senate  interested  in  ocean  policy. 
Membership  of  the  study,  now  being  set 
up,  will  include  all  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  six  at-large  chosen 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  and  two 
members  each  from  the  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Public 
Works,  Appropriations,  Government  Op- 
erations, Armed  Services,  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  smd  Foreign  Relations. 

The  first  hearings  to  be  conducted  by 
the  study  will  begin  next  month  on  the 
subject  of  the  energy  potential  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  and  the  impact 
of  its  extraction  upon  the  environment 
and  socioeconomic  factors  of  the  coastal 
zone  of  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  an  interesting  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  March  15 
Issue  of  Science  magazine,  entitled 
"Floating  Nuclear  Plants:  Power  From 
the  Assembly  Line."  This  is  just  one  ex- 
ample of  the  many  kinds  of  pressures 
building  up  in  our  coastal  waters,  and 
demonstrates  the  importance  of  imder- 
standing  our  national  ocean  policy  needs 
in  the  years  ahead. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  its  entirety  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Floating  Nuclear  Plants:  Power  Prom  the 
Assembly  Line 
The  still  somewhat  obscure  concept  of  pro- 
ducing floating  nuclear  plants  (PNP's)  by 
assembly  line  methods  and  putting  them  off- 
shore received  a  boost  on  11  February  at  the 
International  energy  conference  held  In 
Washington.  Addressing  the  delegates,  Wil- 
liam E.  Simon,  administrator  of  the  Federal 
E'jergy  Office,  referred  to  nuclear  power  and 
the  breeder  reactor  as  an  essentially  inex- 
haustible energy  source  and,  for  the  long  run, 
as  the  most  important  answer  to  the  energy 


problem.  Simon  then  spoke  of  the  FNP  con- 
cept as  of  major  significance  even  for  th/i 
near  term. 

"We  are  rapidly  reaching  the  stage  wher> 
we  could  be  mass  producing  floating  nuclear 
power  plants,"  he  said.  "Such  power  plant3 
can  be  produced  in  quantity  and  floated  to 
locations  through  the  world  to  produce  power 
rapidly.  This  Is  not  a  long-range  concept,  but 
something  which  cotild  be  initiated  imme- 
diately. The  technology,  ideas,  and  produc- 
tion facilities  of  many  nations  can  be  com- 
bined in  developing  these  plants." 

Although  the  FNP  concept  is  more  specu- 
lative and  less  proved  than  Simon's  remarks 
suggest,  there  is  probably  a  better  than  even 
chance  that  the  first  FNP's  will  be  produced 
by  1980.  Since  1971,  Offshore  Power  Systems 
(OPS),  a  Joint  venture  of  Westlnghouse  and 
Tenneco,  has  been  preparing  to  build  a  FNP 
manufacturing  facility  on  the  St.  Johns  River 
at  Jacksonville,  Florida.  Westlnghouse  has. 
along  with  General  Electric,  been  one  of  the 
two  leading  manufacturers  of  both  naval 
propulsion  and  commercial  power  reactors. 
A  Tenneco  subsidiary,  the  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Company,  has  had 
much  experience  in  the  construction  of  nu- 
clear ships,  having  built  the  Enterprise  and 
three  other  aircraft  carriers  as  well  as  nu- 
merous lesser  vessels. 

Besides  whatever  advantages  are  peculiar 
to  it,  the  FNP  concept  reflects  a  trend  in  the 
nuclear  Industry  to  emphasize  standardiza- 
tion In  the  design  and  manufacture  of  power 
plants.  The  absence  of  standardization  has 
contributed  importantly  to  the  equipment 
failures,  licensing  delays,  and  other  problems 
that  have  troubled  utilities  and  manufac- 
turers since  the  construction  of  nuclear 
power  plants  began  In  a  big  way  In  the  mld- 
19fi0's.  The  fact  that  the  FNP's  could  be 
among  the  first  standardized  plants — and  be 
the  only  ones  fully  standardized  ( because  the 
FNP  would  require  no  special  adaptation  to  a 
given  site) — is  one  of  Its  major  seUlng  points. 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  current  momen- 
tum of  the  OPS  project,  this  endeavor  has 
given  rise  to  some  substantial  questions  of 
public  policy.  The  Florida  Audubon  Society 
has  sought,  thus  far  unsuccessfully,  to  stop 
the  project  pending  a  decision  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  on  whether  the  OPS 
facility  will  be  licensed  to  manufacttire  the 
first  eight  FNP's.  Without  Itself  rejecting  the 
FNP  concept  as  unsound,  the  society  has 
argued  that  certain  publicly  owned  wetlands, 
which  would  be  filled  for  the  manufacturing 
site,  should  not  be  preempted  until  the  OPS 
project  has  been  officially  reviewed  as  to  all 
of  Its  Implications.  (The  Audubon  suit  raises 
still  other  Issues,  but  they  are  not  germane 
here.) 

SPECTEB    of    a    nuclear    ACCmENT 

The  society  has  noted  that  Henry  W.  Ken- 
dall, MIT  physicist  and  a  leader  of  the  Union 
of  Concerned  Scientists,  has  suggested  that 
the  consequences  of  a  major  accident  involv- 
ing a  sea-based  reactor  could  be  even  worse 
than  the  consequences  of  a  reactor  accident 
on  land.  Testifying  last  March  before  a  con- 
gressional committee,  Kendall  said: 

.  .  .  when  the  remains  of  the  reactor  core 
and  waste  products  melt  their  way  through 
the  reactor  containment  structures  .  .  .  con- 
tact between  this  material  and  the  ocean 
water  will  cause  the  certain  release  of  a  very 
large  quantity  of  solid  radioactive  wastes  into 
the  world's  oceans.  Such  an  event  is  a  catas- 
trophe of  a  kind  the  country  has  never  experi- 
enced. There  is  In  a  large  nuclear  plant,  for 
example,  enough  strontlum-90  to  contami- 
nate fTiousajids  oj  cubic  miles  of  water  above 
permitted  AEC  tolerance  levels.  .  .  . 

In  a  petition  unrelated  to  the  Audubon 
suit,  the  Natural  Resources  Defense  Covmcil 
(NRDC).  a  public  Interest  law  group,  has 
called  on  the  AEC  to  prepare  a  "program- 
matic" environmental  Impact  statement  on 
the  FNP  concept,  proceeding  from  the  as- 
sumption that  large  numbers  of  FI^s  might 
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ultimately  be  moored  offshore.  The  NRDC  Is 
concerned  In  part  about  the  pressures  yant, 
could  be  put  on  the  coastal  zone  by  a  Tartety 
of  possible  new  activities,  from  the  conatiuc- 
tion  of  FNP'B  and  deepwater  ports  to  the  ex- 
traction of  minerals  and  oil  and  gas. 

The  taiO-mlllion  OPS  facUity.  which  I  Bay 
coon  be  under  construction,  is  to  consisi,  of 
these  major  elements: 

( 1 )  production  shops  to  manufacture  uid 
assenible  compKinents  and  subassemblieti: 

(3)  a  450-foot-wlde  graving  dock  (drydock) 
in  which  huge  barges,  or  floating  "platlortis," 
will  be  assembled: 

(3)  a  wet  slip  into  which  the  barges  will 
be  launched — the  slip  will  have  eight  statkms. 
and.  as  a  new  barge  enters  the  slip,  the  otliers 
which  preceded  it  will  each  advance  one  |ta- 
tlon.  assembly-line  fashion; 

(4)  a  hugh  gantry  crane  (with  a  span  of 
675  feet,  a  height  of  more  than  300  feet  and 
a  lifting  capacity  of  900  tons)  that  will  be 
used  to  put  the  larger  plant  componeut^l  in 
place; 

(5)  a  facility  beyond  the  wet  slip  for  t*t- 
Ing  the  FNP'8  (without  nuclear  fuel)  as  tj^ey 
emerge  from  the  wet  slip. 

The  FNPs,  if  built.  wUl  be  one  of 
strangest  looking  things  ever  seen  at  sea. 
total  structure,  barge  and  power  plant 
gether.  would  be  about  400  feet  square, 
a  32-foot  draft  (In  salt  water),  rise  177  fcet 
above  the  waterllne,  and  have  a  displacemfnt 
of  160,000  tons.  It  would  contain  quarters  if  or 
112  operating  personnel,  a  crew  roughly  the 
size  of  that  of  some  nuclear  submariiies. 
Each  PNP,  with  a  four-loop  pressurized  water 
reactor  and  steam  supply  system,  would  h^ve 
a  generating  capacity  of  1150  megawatts. 

Normally,  two  or  more  PNP's  would  be 
moored  together  in  water  of  from  40  toj  70 
feet  deep.  They  would  be  protected  by  a  mas- 
sive breakwater  from  storms  and  from  ships 
that  might  stray  off  course.  The  breakwa^r. 
forming  an  envelope  that  covers  about  ioo 
acres,  would  encircle  the  FNP's  completiely 
except  for  two  relatively  narrow  openings  to 
permit  the  free  circulation  of  seawater  a|nd 
allow  service  vessels  to  enter. 

The  PNP  sites  must,  at  present,  be  within 
X7.S.  territorlaa  limits,  which  extend  3  mpee 
from  shore.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
Price-Anderson  Act,  which  In  the  case  at  a 
nuclear  accident  would  limit  the  liability  of 
private  insurers  and  the  government  to  a 
total  of  $560  million,  generally  applies  only 
to  accidents  occurring  within  the  United 
States.  ' 

A  FNP  located  even  2  to  3  miles  offshore  Of- 
fers certain  clear  advantages  over  land-based 
plants  In  terms  of  day-to-day  environmental 
effects  and  public  safety. 

A  land-based  plant  may  preempt  a  sizable 
area — Indeed,  at  Its  Turkey  Point  plant  below 
Miami,  the  Florida  Power  and  Light  Company 
has  buUt  a  harp-shaped  grW  of  cooling  canals 
that  coders  more  than  WMO  acres.  Cooling 
towers  are  not  especially  demanding  of  land, 
but  they  too  exact  certain  penalties,  as  In 
the  very  power  required  to  operate  them.  If, 
on  the  other  band,  closed-circuit  ooollng  Is 
not  provided  for  a  plant  on  a  river,  lake,  or 
estuary,  the  thermal  effects  on  the  aqui(tio 
biota  can  be  disastrous. 

With  the  FNP,  this  dUemma  is  at  least 
partly  avoided  because  "once-through"  cool- 
ing with  seawater  can  be  employed  without 
affecting  a  lagoon-like  estuary  or  other  con- 
fined body  of  water.  The  temperature  of  the 
coolUig  water  drawn  through  the  FKP  would 
be  raised  by  16°P,  but,  outside  the  plant,  the 
temperature  rise  would  be  confined  to  a  rala- 
tlvely  few  acres.  Many  small  organisms  sQch 
as  filkh  eggs,  larvae,  and  plankton  would!  be 
killed  by  entrainment  through  the  oooUng 
system,  but  these  forms  are  generally  leas 
abundant  In  the  open  sea  than  in  blol^l- 
cally  fecund  estixuine  waters.  j 

In  the  case  of  existing  nuclear  plants,  taelr 
surrounding  "exclusion  area."  where  no  bu- 
man  habitation  Is  aaowed,  Vs  reported  to  be 
seldom  greater  than  >^  mile.  Typloally. 


FNP  would  have  an  exclusion  area  of  at  least 
a  or  3  miles  wide,  and,  as  will  later  be  com- 
mented upon  further,  there  seems  no  reason 
why — given  the  right  legislative  and  engi- 
neering remedies — this  area  shotUd  not  be 
much  wider  still. 

The  inception  of  the  OPS  is  traceable  to 
dilBculUes  the  Public  Service  Electric  and  Oas 
Company  of  New  Jersey  (PSE&G)  bef;an  to 
encounter  a  few  years  ago  in  finding  accept- 
able nuclear  plant  sites.  This  utility,  together 
with  certain  other  utilities  in  the  mid-At- 
lantic region  with  which  it  shares  electricity, 
foresaw  a  need  to  have  eight  nuclear  units 
operating  by  the  mid-1980's.  But  new  en- 
vu-onmental  policies  and  regulations,  such  as 
those  mandated  by  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969  and  the  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1970,  could  make  it  impossible 
to  obtain  government  permits  for  power 
plants  that  would  be  In  densely  inhabited 
areas  or  that  would  degrade  water  quality  or 
encroach  heavily  on  coastal  or  riverine  wet- 
lands or  beaches. 

Indeed,  as  the  full  implications  of  these 
new  policies  unfolded.  PSE&G  would,  in  1973, 
abandon  plans  to  build  two  nuclear  units  on 
Newbold  Island  in  the  Delaware  River,  in 
the  densely  urbanized  region  l)etween  Phlla- 
delpliia  and  Trenton.  The  utility  would 
adopt  the  alternative,  recommended  by  the 
AEC  regulatory  staff,  of  building  these 
imits — at  an  added  cost  of  some  $60  mil- 
lion— In  a  rural  area  near  Salem,  N.J.,  where 
PSE&G  already  has  two  other  nuclear  xinlts 
that  will  go  on  the  line  within  the  next  few 
years.  (According  to  Ralph  Nader,  the  site 
of  the  existing  Salem  units,  18  miles  from 
the  center  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  is  Itself 
out  of  keeping  with  "safe-siting  guidelines" 
prepared  by  the  AEC  regulatory  staff  but 
never  made  public.) 

In  1070,  PSE&G  asked  Westinghouse, 
builder  of  the  reactors  for  the  first  two  units 
at  Salem,  to  study  the  concept  of  offshore 
plants.  This  led  to  the  1971  announcement 
by  Westinghouse  and  Tenneco  of  plans  for 
their  Joint  venture.  OPS.  By  early  1972, 
PSE&G  had  given  OPS  a  letter  of  Intent  to 
buy  the  first  two  FNP's  produced,  and  this 
was  later  followed  by  the  negotiation  of  a 
firm  contract  (subject  to  adjustments  re- 
flecting rises  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  mate- 
rials) for  the  delivery  of  these  units  at  a 
[>rice  of  about  $375  million  apiece,  or  $750 
million  for  the  two. 

These  first  FNP's  would  be  moored  2.8 
miles  off  the  New  Jersey  coast,  at  a  point 
12  miles  northeast  of  Atlantic  City  and  some 
4  miles  from  the  nearest  resort  village. 
PSE&O  is  responsible  for  constructing  the 
breakwater  and  Installing  the  underwater 
transmission  cable  by  which  power  will  be 
delivered  to  the  mainland.  The  estimated 
total  cost  to  PSE&O  of  the  two  FNP's  Is 
usually  put  at  about  $1  blUion.  The  actual 
cost  may  depend  to  no  small  degree  on  what 
special  safety  features  the  AEC  requires  as 
a  condition  of  licensing.  But  P8E&G  is  san- 
guine enough  about  ultimate  costs  to  have 
recently  ordered  two  more  FNP's.  which  the 
company  believes  can  be  bought  and  put  in 
service  at  a  price  that  compares  favorably 
to  that  of  land-based  nuclear  plants.  These 
units  are  not  necessarily  destined  for  an 
open  ocean  site,  however.  P6E&0  has  indi- 
cated that  the  FNP's  may  be  placed  at  some 
Inshore  location  instead,  possibly  In  Dela- 
ware River  or  Bay. 

OPS  has  been  unable  to  start  building  Its 
FNP  manufactxiring  facility  at  Jacksonville 
until  now  because  of  delays  In  obtaining  the 
necessary  dredge  and  fill  permits.  It  was  not 
until  as  January  that  a  VS.  District  Court 
dismissed  the  Florida  Audubon  Society 
suit.  Audubon  apparently  will  appeal,  but 
OPS  officials  have  been  confident  enough 
about  the  outcome  of  the  ease  already  to 
have  ordered  the  giant.  $l3-mlllioa  gantry 
crane  and  even  the  fabricated  steel  for  the 
first  FNP  bulls. 


Besides  believing  that  nothing  will  arise 
now  to  block  construction  of  the  production 
facility,  OPS  is  counting  on  the  AEC  to  is- 
sue a  license  by  the  spring  of  1975  for  the 
manufacture  of  FTiP's  (the  pending  OPS  ap- 
plication for  a  manufacturing  Ucense  is  for 
eight  FNP's.  but  company  officials  say  the 
number  applied  for  will  soon  be  raised  to 
16).  If  the  license  is  In  fact  forthcoming 
without  delay  the  OPS  schedule  calls  for  de- 
livery of  the  first  FNP  In  1979  and  of  the 
second  in  1980. 

Once  completely  equipped  and  in  full  op- 
eration, the  OPS  facility  would  turn  out  foiu. 
or  poesibly  five.  FNP's  a  year.  Manxifacturing 
time  per  unit  is  expected  to  decline  from  50 
months  for  the  first  FNP  to  26  mouths  for 
the  eighth  one  as  labor  efficiency  and  pro- 
duction techniques  improve.  Standardization 
and  assembly-line  methods  would  be  the 
secret  to  this  achievement,  which  would  be 
dazzling  Indeed  compared  to  the  minimum 
of  60  to  72  months  generally  required  to 
build  large  nuclear  plants. 

OPS  is  Interested  In  eventvially  establishing 
manufacturing  facilities  to  serve  markets  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  along  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
abroad.  Delivery  of  FNP's  from  Jacksonville 
to  the  West  Coast  would  not  be  practicable 
and  has  never  been  contemplated. 

Thus  far,  the  only  firm  orders  OPS  has  In 
hand  are  those  for  the  four  FNP's  that  PSE&G 
is  buying.  The  municipally  owned  Jackson- 
ville Electric  Authority  has  given  OPS  a  care- 
fully hedged  letter  of  Intent  to  order  two 
FNP's.  Middle  South  UtUltles,  a  holding  com- 
pany In  New  Orleans,  also  has  under  serious 
consideration  the  possibility  of  ordering  two 
(in  this  Instance,  the  FNP's  would  not  be 
moored  offshore,  but  well  up  the  Mississippi 
River,  below  Baton  Rouge).  Most  utility  of- 
ficials are  content  for  PSE&G  to  be  the  first 
to  put  the  FNP  concept  to  a  practical  test. 

The  AEC  has,  for  its  part,  been  generally 
supportive  of  the  OPS  project.  John  F. 
O'Leary,  the  AEC's  director  of  licensing,  has 
stated  that,  to  Judge  from  preliminary  plans, 
the  NFP  concept  Is  "feasible."  The  fact  that 
the  agency  has  even  agreed  to  entertain  an 
application  for  a  manufacturing  license  Is 
itself  an  Innovation,  for  In  the  past  the  con- 
struction of  a  nuclear  plant  could  only  be 
licensed  on  the  site  where  the  facility  would 
be  built  and  operated.  A  licensing  procedure 
covering  a  number  of  nearly  Identical  plants 
under  construction  slmtiltaneously  In  a 
single  Bhlpyard-llke  facUity  would  permit  the 
AEC  to  carry  out  a  more  efficient  and  inten- 
sive program  of  Inspections  than  anything 
seen  In  the  past.  The  utility  buying  a  FNP 
also  gains  an  advantage  from  this  kind  of 
licensing  procedure.  Even  as  the  FNP  is  be- 
ing manufactured,  the  utility  applies  to  the 
AEC  for  an  operating  license  and  for  per- 
mlssloii  to  build  the  necessary  breakwater. 

"I  don't  think  there's  any  doubt  but  what 
they  [OPS]  wUl  get  the  [manufacturing] 
license  If  they  are  willing  to  put  In  all  the 
features  we  may  require,"  says  Edson  G. 
Co<*,  deputy  director  of  licensing  at  AEC. 
"What  they  are  gambling  on  Is  that  the 
things  required  wont  cost  so  much  that  it 
I  the  FNP)  won't  be  economic.** 

The  AEC's  requirements  will  be  established 
partly  on  the  basis  of  highly  detailed  en- 
vironmental reports.  One  such  document  re- 
quired of  OPS  la  a  "generic"  report  on  the 
FNP  as  Installed  and  operated  at  various 
typical  offshore  sites.  The  report  required  of 
the  purchasing  utility  has  to  do  with  the 
plant  in  relation  to  conditions  at  specific 
mooring  sites. 

RIACTOR    SAITGUAKOS    COUMITTEK 

Last  October,  the  AEC's  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Reactor  Safeguards  (ACRS)  made  a 
"pre-appllcation  site  review"  at  PSE&G's  re- 
quest. Prom  the  committee's  comments,  one 
gets  an  Inkling  of  the  possible  complications 
OPS  and  its  customers  may  have  to  over- 
come. Tat  instance,  the  ACRS,  although  it 
might  dismiss  Henry  Kendall's  fears  as  to  the 
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possibility  of  a  reactor-core  meltdown  acci- 
dent as  exaggerated,  seems  at  one  with  Ken- 
dall In  Its  concern  that  such  an  accident 
might  poison  the  sea  over  a  wide  area. 

The  committee  observed  that  "further  work 
is  needed  on  the  dispersal  characteristics  of 
fission  products  and  plutonium  which  might 
be  released "  in  the  "highly  unlikely"  event 
of  a  fuel -melting  accident.  It  even  suggested 
that  a  completely  closable  breakwater,  possi- 
bly employing  locks,  be  considered  as  a  safe- 
guard against  fires  (as  might  be  associated 
with  the  wreck  of  an  oil  or  liquefied  natural 
pas  tanker) ,  high  waves,  or  the  meltdown  of 
a  reactor  core. 

It  Is  curious  that,  even  as  the  FNP  project 
raises  a  threat  of  contamination  of  the  ma- 
rine environment.  Its  potential  for  lessening 
the  threat  from  any  release  of  plutonium 
or  fission  products  to  the  atmosphere  Is  re- 
duced by  the  requirement  that  FNP's  be 
moored  within  the  3-mtle  territorial  limit. 
The  desirability  of  removing  this  restriction 
would  seem  to  add  further  Justification  for 
the  current  interest  in  extending  the  terri- 
torial limit.  The  possibility  of  siting  the  FNP 
at  remote  distances  from  urban  areas  may  be 
the  single  most  Important  advantage  percvi- 
liar  to  such  plants. 

If  truly  remote  sites  should  be  used,  water 
depths  often  might  be  so  great  as  to  make 
the  construction  of  conventional  breakwaters 
infeaslble.  Yet,  even  now,  OPS  Is  working 
on  the  concept  of  a  floating  breakwater  for 
possible  use  along  the  Pacific  Coast,  where 
the  continental  shelf  Is  extremely  narrow. 

In  the  event  William  Simon's  vision  of 
PNP's  being  used  In  large  numbers  at  home 
and  abroad  Is  to  be  pursued,  needless  legal  or 
eiiglneerlng  obstacles  to  making  them  as 
safe  as  possible  should  not  be  allowed  to 
stand. 

— Luther  J.  Carter. 


TOWARD  A  SHARED  RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY POLICY  FOR  THE  WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Presi(Jent,  as  we  look 
into  the  future,  one  does  not  have  to  be 
a  prophet  to  see  that  this  country  faces 
two  serious  problems,  but  perhaps  there 
is  a  common,  faii'ly  simple  yet  efifective 
solution  to  both. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  problem  is 
that  the  days  of  cheap,  abundant  raw 
materials  is  over.  Before  the  recent  oil 
embargo,  the  industrialized  world  was 
confident  that  it  could  always  rely  on  the 
lesser  developed  world  for  cheap  and 
bounteous  natural  resources.  That  notion 
abruptly  burst  with  the  oil  embargo. 
President  Nixon  responded  to  the  oil  em- 
bargo problem  with  his  "Project  Inde- 
pendence," but  that  is  only  in  one,  al- 
beit Important,  natural  resource  and,  as 
many  experts  have  pointed  out,  other 
mineral  rich  countries  could  form  OPEC- 
type  cartels  with  similar  results.  Time 
magazine  reported  recently  that  Guinea 
has  already  called  a  meeting  of  major 
bauxite  producers  while  Zaire  and  Zam- 
bia have  made  tentative  agreements  on 
copper  production. 

Therefore,  a  true  "Project  Independ- 
ence" should  not  Just  look  at  one  natural 
resource,  even  as  Important  and  basic  a 
resource  as  oil,  but  rather  we  should  plan 
an  independence  strategy  for  all  the  re- 
sources needed  for  a  modem,  Industrial- 
ized nation. 

The  second,  more  subtle  yet  equally 
important  problem  is  that  the  United 
States  must  take  a  more  mature  look  at 
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OUT  Western  Hemisphere  allies,  Canada, 
and  the  countries  of  Latin  America.  We 
need  not  just  a  "new"  policy,  but  a  ma- 
ture and  realistic  policy  commensurate 
with  the  realities  of  the  1970's.  We  need 
a  policy  that  will  depart  from  the  old 
"good  neighbor"  and  "Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress" type  policies  that  often  smacked  in 
appearance,  if  not  fact,  of  paternalism 
from  the  so-called  collosus  of  the 
North.  In  short,  we  need  a  shared  re- 
sponsibility policy  recognizing  the  new 
relations  with  our  neighbors  on  an  equal 
basis. 

Both  of  these  problems,  the  need  for 
a  complete  project  Independence  and  a 
new  Western  Hemisphere  policy,  can.  I 
believe,  be  solved  by  the  creation  of  an 
Americas  Resource  and  Capital  Arrange- 
ment— ARCA.  What  I  envision  and  pro- 
pose is  an  arrangement  styled  along  the 
lines  of  the  successful  European  Coal 
and  Steel  Community — ECSC — although 
nothing  quite  as  formal  as  that  organi- 
zation. 

Why  I  think  such  an  arrangement 
would  be  successful  is  basically  vei-y  sim- 
ple— we  both  have  something  the  other 
needs.  The  United  States  has  capital  and 
technology  while  the  other  c>imtrles  of 
the  hemisphere  have  raw  matedals  that 
we  can  both  use. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  this  "both"  at 
the  offset  because  it  is  the  heart  of  any 
true  "shared  responsibility"  program.  I 
am  not  envisioning  an  arrangement 
whereby  the  United  States  simply  ex- 
ploits the  raw  materials  of  the  neigh- 
bors, but  rather  an  arrangement  whereby 
the  United  States  can  help  her  neigh- 
bors exploit  their  own  resources.  In  the 
long  nm,  it  will  be  just  as  advantageous 
to  the  countries  of  Latin  America  and 
the  United  States  If  more  oil,  for  exam- 
ple, is  found  In  some  of  the  more  remote 
areas  of  the  Andes.  After  all,  a  coimtry 
can  use  only  so  much  of  its  own  resources 
and  then  must  export. 

And,  this  will  not  necessarily  be  a  one- 
way street  In  regards  to  raw  materials. 
The  United  States  has  a  great  abundance 
of  coal  which  many  of  the  countries  of 
Latin  America,  especially  Brazil  at  the 
moment,  need  for  their  burgeoning  in- 
dustries. We  are  also  one  of  the  world's 
leading  agricultural  exporters. 

Another  point  that  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize at  the  offset  Is  that  this  arrange- 
ment is  not  meant  to  be  directed  against 
outsiders  such  as  Japan  or  our  Western 
European  allies,  rather  It  Is  only  a  re- 
gional arrangement  for  the  rationaliza- 
tion of  trade,  resources  and  capital. 

THE  analogy:    the  EUROPEAlf   COAL  AND  STEEL 
COMMTJNITT 

I  would  not  envision  taking  every  pro- 
vision from  the  European  Coal  and  Steel 
Community — ECSC — and  implying  it  di- 
rectly to  the  Western  Hemisphere.  For 
one  thing,  the  ECSC  was  the  forenmner 
of  the  C(»nmon  Market  which  I  would  not 
recommend  at  this  time.  However,  many 
of  the  aspects  and  bylaws  of  the  ECSC 
are  germane  and  I  would  simply  like  to 
point  out  a  few  of  these  more  applicable 
sections. 

For  example,  in  explaining  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  pro'vlslons  of  the  ECSC 
treaty,  Walsh  and  Paxt<Mi  In  their  book. 


"The  Structure  and  Development  of  the 
Common  Market,"  list  provisions  which 
would  apply: 

First  carry  on  a  permanent  study  of 
markets  and  price  tendencies ; 

Second,  periodically  draw  up  non- 
compulsory  program  forecasts  deaUng 
with  production,  consumption,  exports, 
and  imports ; 

Third,  periodically  work  out  general 
programs  with  respect  to  modernization, 
the  long-term  orientation  of  manufac- 
turing, and  the  expansion  of  productive 
capacity; 

Fourth,  at  the  request  of  the  interested 
Lovcmments,  participate  in  the  study  of 
the  possibilities  of  reemplosmient,  either 
in  existing  industries  or  through  the 
creation  of  new  acti\'ities,  of  workers  set 
free  by  the  evolution  of  the  market  or  by 
technical  transformations; 

Fifth,  gather  all  information  necessary 
to  the  appraisal  of  the  possibilities  of  im- 
proving the  living  and  working  conditions 
of  the  labor  force  in  the  industries  under 
its  jurisdiction,  and  of  the  risks  which 
menaced  such  living  conditions. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  first,  all 
of  these  are  worthwhile  goals,  but  sec- 
ond, as  pointed  up  in  second  above,  these 
would  be  "noncompulsory"  programs 
which  should  win  support  and  allay  fear 
of  American  domination. 

More  specifically,  the  ECSC  carries 
out  its  industrial  policy  by : 

First,  short  and  long-term  community- 
wide  forecasts  for  supply  and  demand. 

Second,  Investment  guidance  and  coor- 
dination, notably  through  loans  to  firms. 

Third,  joint  research  programs,  aided 
by  high  authority  funds. 

Fourth,  community  help  for  regional 
development. 

Walsh  smd  Paxton  go  on  to  •write  that: 

Regular  short-term  forecasts  supply  de- 
tailed Information  on  market  developments 
In  coal  and  steel  while  medium  and  long- 
range  forecasts,  known  as  general  objectives 
guide  industry  on  modernization,  production, 
and  Investment  needs. 

There  are  all  worthwhile  policies  ap- 
plicable to  ARCA. 

What  I  would  recommend  is  some  kind 
of  organization  that  would  give  recom- 
mendations and  opinions,  but  not  neces- 
sarily decisions.  Michsiel  Palmer  writing 
on  European  organizations  states  that: 

The  ECSC  acts  by  decisions  which  indi- 
cate both  the  ends  achieved  and  the  detailed 
means  are  binding  in  all  respects;  by  recom- 
naendatlons  which  are  binding  as  regards  the 
aims  but  not  the  means  for  achieving  it;  or 
opinions,  which  are  not  binding. 

I  would  envision  an  organization  that 
would  recommend  and  give  (pinions  as 
stated  by  Palmer,  but  not  one  so  strong 
to  give  decisions,  again,  to  allay  fears  of 
U.S.  domination. 

Another  useful  organization  of  the 
ECSC  is  the  "consultative  committee" 
which  is  appointed  by  the  Council  of 
Ministers  and  chosen  to  represent  pro- 
ducers, users  and  workers.  A  formalized 
mechanism  such  as  the  consultative  com- 
mittee could  be  extremely  useful  for  ra- 
tionalized trade.  And,  of  course,  the  real 
question  Is,  Was  the  European  Coal  and 
Steel  Commimlty  successful?  "Hie  answer 
by  most  observers  is,  "Yes"  and  they  give 
three  positive  restilts: 
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One,  trade  in  all  ECSC  goods  ext>anded 
at  an  unprecedented  rate  far  outstrip- 
ping both  the  growth  of  trade  with  other 
countries  and  the  trade  between  them- 
selves; for  example,  from  1952  to  1955 
trade  increased  by  93  percent  in  opal  and 
steel.  I 

Two,  a  second  result  was  the  rational- 
ization of  the  flow  of  trade  in  coal  and 
steel. 

Three,  another  positive  result  was  in 
the  form  of  rapid  technical  development 
necessitating  a  high  level  of  investments 
in  research  and  development. 

These  would  be  the  goals  of  ARCA:  in- 
creased trade,  rationalization  of  trade 
and  a  high  level  of  investment  in  re- 
search and  development.  Certainly,  these 
are  goals  that  could  only  help  lall  the 
countries  of  the  hemisphere. 

As  for  the  costs  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment. ECSC  originally  set  a  0.9-percent 
levy  on  traded  goods,  but  this  was  event- 
ually reduced  to  0.25  percent.  Since 
ARCA  would  not  have  the  powers  Or  ulti- 
mate goals  of  ECSC,  the  levy  required 
for  its  coordinating  fimctions  should  be 
minimal. 

WOtTLO     ABC  A     WORK? 

The  basic  question  in  asking  whether 
some  organization  like  an  Americas  re- 
source and  capital  arrangement  would 
work  is  whether  the  Western  Hemisphere 
Is  self -sufficient.  Preliminary  research  by 
my  staff  and  the  Library  of  Congress  in- 
dicates— as  shown  by  the  annual  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  oq  min- 
ing and  minerals  policy — that  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  would  be  fairly  fiutar- 
chic  in  all  minerals  except  for  chro- 
mium. The  report  does  not  include  agri- 
cultural products,  but  since  the  Western 
Hemisphere  is  a  net  exporter  in  agricul- 
ture, that  should  be  no  problem  f  of  agri- 
cultural autarchy. 

Thus,  althpugh  each  country  individ- 
ually Is  not  Independent  in  realources, 
under  a  "shared  responsibility"  program 
with  coordination  from  an  AROA-type 
organization,  the  Western  Hendsphere 
Is  in  relatively  good  shape.  And,  cofeisider- 
ing  that  "resources"  is  only  one  part  of 
the  arrangement  with  capital  and  tech- 
nology the  other  part,  and  considering 
the  still  overwhelming  lead  of  the  United 
States  in  capital  and  technologly,  the 
Western  Hemisphere  is  without  e<|ual  in 
the  world. 

Since  preliminary  findings  indicate 
that  an  ARCA  would  be  most  feasible,  I 
am  today  writing  Senator  Ribicoff. 
chairman  of  the  Reorganization,  Re- 
search and  International  Organizations 
Subcommittee  suggesting  that  we  con- 
duct preliminary  hearings  into  the  desir- 
ability of  such  an  organization.  Since 
this  involves  both  research  and  interna- 
tional organizations,  I  think  that  this 
would  be  a  most  appropriate  subcoinmit- 
tee  for  hearings.  T 

Among  the  witnesses,  I  would  like  to 
hear  are  not  just  politicians  or  State  De- 
partment witnesses,  although  they  would 
of  course  be  welcome.  Rather  I  would  like 
to  hear  testimony  from  geologists,  busi- 
nessmen, agricultural  experts,  and  most 
important,  I  would  like  to  hear  witnesses 
from  Canada  and  our  Latin  American 
Allies.  As  I  stated  in  my  (^lening  remarks, 


I  do  not  want  a  new  organization  that 
even  suggests  imtemalism.  I  want  a  ma- 
ture, business-like  arrangement  that 
both  we  and  our  Western  Hemisphere 
allies  can  find  beneficial. 

THE  CASS  FOR  CONGRESSIONAL  INmATTVE 

It  Is  very  proper  that  Congress  take 
the  initiative  in  formulating  a  new  West- 
em  Hemisphere  policy. 

Prom  the  historical  viewpoint,  James 
O.  Blaine,  President  Garfield's  Secretary 
of  State  wanted  a  Pan-American  confer- 
ence, but  when  Garfield  was  assassinated, 
the  conference  was  resisted  by  first 
Arthiu-  and  then  Cleveland.  It  was  Con- 
gress that  finally  forced  President  Cleve- 
land to  call  a  conference  by  a  resolution. 

*  *  *  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and  rec- 
ommending for  adoption  to  their  respective 
governments,  some  plans  of  arbitration  for 
the  settlement  of  disagreements  and  disputes 
that  may  hereafter  arise  between  them  and 
for  considering  questions  relating  to  the  im- 
provement of  business  intercourse  and  means 
of  direct  communication  between  said  coun- 
tries, and  to  encourage  such  reciprocal  com- 
mercial relations  as  wlU  benefit  to  all,  and 
secure  more  extensive  markets  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  each  of  said  country. 

Congress  took  the  lead  in  what  was  to 
be  essentially  an  ARCA  since  business  re- 
lations were  stressed. 

Of  late,  although  President  Nixon  in 
October  1969  called  for  an  "end  to  pa- 
ternalism" and  a  "mature  partnership" 
with  Latin  America  and  recently  the 
Honorable  Kenneth  Rush,  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  State,  in  a  speech  before  the 
Council  of  the  Americas,  called  for  a  new 
dialog  bsised  on  "interdependence"  and 
"reciprocity,"  the  fact  is  the  immedi- 
ate crises  of  first  Vietnam,  then  detente. 
Western  European  and  Middle  Eastern 
problems  have  left  the  administration 
little  time  for  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

I  do  not  mean  this  as  a  criticism,  but 
rather  as  an  opportunity  for  Congress  to 
take  a  positive,  creative,  role  in  foreign 
policy.  Thus,  while  initiating  a  "shared 
responsibility"  program  within  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere,  Congress  will  also,  for 
once,  be  truly  "sharing  responsibility" 
with  the  Executive  in  the  foreign  affairs 
arena. 


VOLUNTEER  ARMY 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  later  this 
year  when  the  Congress  considers  the 
Defense  Department's  authorization  re- 
quests, one  part  of  it  that  wUl  deserve 
close  and  careful  scrutiny  will  be  the  all- 
volunteer  Army.  Understandably,  the 
armed  services  will  need  more  than  1 
year  or  even  a  couple  to  work  out  the 
kinks  in  its  new  policy.  Michael  T.  Klare 
has  recently  written  in  Commonweal 
magazine,  an  article  that  investigates 
some  of  the  more  obvious  charges  against 
VOLAR  (Volunteer  Army),  its  merce- 
nary character,  general  problem  in  re- 
cruiting adequate  numbers  without  add- 
ed monetary  inducements  and  the  lower 
qualifications  for  its  recruits.  In  addi- 
tion, Klare  discusses  some  other  ques- 
tionable aspects  and  negative  potentials 
of  the  all-volunteer  Army.  He  makes  the 
observation  that — 

Ultimately,  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
Pentagon's  efforts  to  create  an  all-volunteer 


force  wUl  hinge  on  the  outcome  of  two  basic 
questions:  can  VOLAB  provide  a  sufficient 
pool  of  qualified  personnel  for  an  already 
diminished  military  apparatus;  and,  can  it 
provide  highly  motivated  disciplined  fighters 
in  the  event  of  a  war? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  from  Commonweal 
of  January  18,  1974,  reviewing  the  all-' 
volunteer  Armed  Forces  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Can  the  Armt  Survtve  Volar? 

"By  every  conceivable  Indicator,"  Col. 
Robert  D.  Helnl  reported  In  1970.  "our  army 
that  now  remains  In  Vietnam  Is  in  a  state 
approaching  collapse,  with  Individual  units 
avoiding  or  having  refused  combat,  mur- 
dering their  ofBcers  and  noncommissioned 
officers,  drugrldden  and  dispirited  where  not 
near-mutinous."  These  conditions  were  not 
limited  to  Vietnam,  he  wrote  In  Armed 
Forces  Journal,  but  could  be  found  at  every 
U.8.  military  post  around  the  world.  Helnl.  a 
correspondent  for  the  North  American  News- 
paper Alliance  and  a  former  Marine  officer. 
observed  that  "The  morale,  discipline  and 
battle-worthiness  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
are,  with  a  few  salient  exceptions,  lower  and 
worse  than  at  any  time  in  this  century  and 
possibly  in  the  history  of  the  United  States." 

Helnl '8  findings,  while  more  sensational- 
ized than  most,  were  generally  confirmed  by 
other  observers  of  the  VS.  Military  Estab- 
lishment. Even  General  William  C.  West- 
moreland, the  former  U.S.  commander  in 
Vietnam,  acknowledged  In  October  1970  that 
"Today,  the  Army  is  entering  one  of  the 
most  critical  periods  In  its  history."  By  all 
accounts,  the  breakdown  in  morale  was  most 
advanced  in  the  ground  forces — the  Army 
and  Marine  Corps — which  bore  the  brunt  ol 
the  fighting  in  Vietnam.  The  Army  suffered 
as  many  casualties  as  all  the  other  services 
combined  In  what  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
longest  and  costliest  wars  in  U.S.  history  and 
also  had  the  highest  rates  of  desertion,  drug 
abuse  and  disciplinary  problems.  All  of  the 
services,  however  ultimately  suffered  from 
the  the  strife  and  disunity  generated  by  the 
war;  even  as  late  as  June  1973  there  was  still 
reports  of  U.S.  airmen  refusing  combat  as- 
signments In  Indochina. 

Not  all  of  the  Pentagon's  troubles  can  be 
traced  to  Vietnam,  however.  The  1960's  were 
years  of  great  social  upheaval  In  the  United 
States,  and  inevitably  the  problems  and  con- 
flicts of  civilian  society  were  mirrored  In 
service  life.  Racism,  black  nationalism,  stu- 
dent radicalism,  drug  abuse  and  "youth 
culture"  were  not  caused  by  Vietnam— but 
all  the  tensions  they  produced  were  height- 
ened and  intensified  by  the  authoritarian 
nature  of  military  society.  Many  drsiftees. 
furthermore,  were  exposed  to  radical  politics 
before  Induction  and  naturally  brought  their 
new  attitudes  with  them  into  the  Armed 
Forces.  "The  generation  gap  is  a  fact  of  life 
In  our  society."  General  Westmoreland 
wrote  In  1972.  "We  liUierlted  it  in  the  Army, 
just  as  we  Inherited  all  problems  In  our 
society."  What  made  this  problem  particu- 
larly troublesome,  however,  was  the  high 
number  of  coUege  students  among  the  en- 
listed ranks:  "They  want  to  know  all  the 
answers.  They  want  to  know  why,  and  they 
want  to  talk  philosophy  of  war  and  philoso- 
phy In  general,  and  the  non-coms  haven't 
been  able  to  communicate  with  them  at 
that  Intellectual  level."  As  privates  began 
questioning  the  legitimacy  and  morality  of 
military  commands,  discipline  crumbled  and 
the  Army  faced  an  unprecedented  Internal 
crlals.  The  explosive  nature  of  thla  crisis  is 
Indicated  by  the  following  data: 
Desertion:    Army    desertions    In    1971    oc- 
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curred  at  the  rate  of  73  men  per  thousand, 
which  was  twice  the  rate  during  the  Korean 
War  and  higher  than  the  World  War  n  peak 
rate  of  63  men  per  thousand.  Altogether, 
68,500  men  deserted  in  the  first  ten  months 
of  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1971  alone — the  equiv- 
alent of  four  Infantry  divisions.  Marine  de- 
sertions, at  59.6  per  thousand,  were  nearly 
as  acute,  and  Navy  and  Air  Force  desertions 
reached  record  levels. 

Mutinies  and  revolts:  Vietnam  witnessed 
an  event  rarely  experienced  before  in  Amer- 
ican history:  the  refusal  of  an  entire  mili- 
tary unit  to  engage  the  enemy  while  on  the 
battlefield.  As  early  as  1969,  a  company  of 
the  197th  Light  Infantry  Brigade  publicly 
sat  down  on  the  battlefield  and  refused  to 
fight.  Later  that  year,  a  rifle  company  of 
the  famed  1st  Air  Cavalry  Division  refused 
combat  before  the  cameras  of  CBS  News. 
The  most  serious  case  of  "combat  avoidance" 
(as  these  incidents  have  been  termed)  oc- 
curred in  1971  when  Troop  B  of  the  1st  Air 
Cavalry  refused  to  re-enter  enemy  territory 
in  order  to  recover  their  commander's  Jeep 
with  its  communication  gear,  codes  and 
secret  operations  orders.  WbUe  these  inci- 
dents received  substantial  publicity,  much 
less  is  known  (for  obvioxis  reasons)  of  the 
many  instances  of  "working  it  out " — the 
practice  whereby  a  group  of  G.I.'s  refused 
hazardous  duty,  but  later  agreed  to  perform 
less  risky  tasks  after  negotiating  with  their 
officers. 

Fraggings:  Officers  and  sergeants  who  re- 
fused to  "work  it  out "  with  G.I.'s  in  Viet- 
nam often  ran  the  risk  of  being  "fragged"  by 
a  live  grenade  thrown  by  one  of  their  own 
men.  Acknowledged  fragging  incidents  rose 
from  126  in  1969  to  271  In  1970  and  some 
425  in  1971.  At  least  78  officers  and  non- 
coms  were  killed  in  this  fashion,  and  an- 
other 600  wounded. 

Insubordination,  GJ.  resistartce :  WhUe  de- 
sertions, fraggings  and  mutinies  constituted 
the  most  dramatic  attacks  on  military  au- 
thority, they  represented  but  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg  of  G.I.  rebellion:  In  thousands  and 
thousands  of  unreported  incidents,  individ- 
ual soldiers  defied  the  military  hierarchy 
by  refusing  to  salute  their  officers,  by  wear- 
ing peace  symbols  and  other  forbidden  ac- 
coutrements, by  disputing  the  legitimacy  of 
certain  orders  and  regulations,  and  by  other 
acts  of  defiance.  Such  individual  acts  of  in- 
subordination were  given  collective  voice  in 
the  245  underground  G.I.  newspapers  pub- 
lished on  or  near  Army  bases,  and  in  the 
dozens  of  antiwar  GJ.  organizations  that 
formed  during  the  height  of  the  Indochina 
confiict. 

Drug  abuse:  By  1971,  the  use  of  narcotics 
by  G.I.'s  In  Vietnam  had  reached  "epidemic 
proportions,"  with  an  estimated  30  percent  of 
all  low-ranking  combat  troops  using  heroin 
or  other  hard  drugs  regularly.  Although 
hard  drug  use  was  most  pervasive  in  Viet- 
nam, it  was  not  Insignificant  elsewhere:  at 
some  bases  In  West  Germany,  25  percent  of 
the  enlisted  men  were  using  heroin  or  other 
narcotics.  The  Navy  also  suffered  from  heavy 
drug  use — over  6,0(X)  sailors  were  discharged 
for  drug  abuse  In  1970,  an  enormous  jump 
from  the  170  discharges  in  1966. 

Racial  conflict:  Racism  and  discrimina- 
tion have  always  been  basic  characteristics  of 
service  life,  but  not  until  the  late  1960s  were 
these  practices  challenged  from  within  on  a 
massive  scale  by  black  G.I.'s.  As  black  con- 
sciousness penetrated  the  services,  race  con- 
flict became  a  regular  feature  of  military 
life,  and  clashes  between  black  G.I.'s  and 
white  officers  became  a  daily  occurrence. 

DEEPEE  PROBIXM 

These  problems  and  conflicts,  while  ex- 
tremely corrosive  In  themselves,  were  not 
the  root  causes  of  the  Pentagon's  dlfllcultles 
but  rather  symptoms  of  a  deeper  malaise 
engendered  by  the  American  failure  In  Viet- 


nam. In  order  to  understand  the  nature  of 
this  malaise.  It  is  necessary  to  review  the 
origins  of  the  U.S.  intervention  In  Southeast 
Asia.  Prior  to  the  Kennedy  Adntlnistration, 
American  defense  policy  was  dominated  by 
the  strategy  of  Massive  Retaliation  which 
held  that  the  very  threat  of  thermonuclear 
attack  was  sufficient  to  deter  any  military 
challenge  to  the  U.S.  national  Interests.  Mas- 
sive Retaliation  failed,  however,  to  deter  rev- 
olutionary outbursts  in  Cuba,  Algeria  and 
Indochina,  and  in  1961  Kennedy's  advisers 
introduced  the  strategy  of  Flexible  Response 
to  provide  an  enhanced  "conventional"  (i.e., 
non-nuclear)  option  in  meeting  threats  at 
tlie  lower  end  of  the  military  spectrum. 

On  the  basis  of  this  doctrine,  Kennedy 
authorized  a  substantial  expansion  of  U.S. 
ground  forces  and  the  development  of  a  sub- 
stantial counterinEurgency  capability.  When 
the  Diem  regime  came  under  sustained  at- 
tack from  indigenous  revolutionaries,  the 
Kennedy  Administration — acting  upon  the 
premises  of  Flexible  Response — ordered  the 
deployment  of  Special  Forces  commandos 
and  U.S.  Army  "advisers"  to  Vietnam.  When 
these  forces  failed  to  stem  the  growing  re- 
volt, Kennedy  sent  still  more  "advisers '  to 
protect  the  "credibUity"  of  our  counter- 
insurgency  capability.  Ultimately  500.(KI0 
U.S.  combat  troops  were  deployed  in  Viet- 
nam in  a  long  and  futile  attempt  to  defeat 
the  Vietnamese  revolution. 

As  long  as  the  U.S.  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam was  limited  to  advisers  and  Green 
Berets,  American  public  opinion  was  largely 
neutral  on  the  issue  of  the  war.  But  once 
large  numbers  of  combat  troops  were  com- 
mitted to  a  costly  and  unproductive  ground 
war,  public  opinion  became  negative  and 
finally  hostile.  Ultimately,  it  l>ecame  obvious 
to  soldier  and  citizen  alike  that  the  Ameri- 
can strategy  In  Vietnam — with  its  emphasis 
on  the  massive  use  of  ground  forces — was  in- 
capable of  producing  a  ra|^  and  economical 
victory.  The  strategy  of  Flexible  Response, 
moreover,  proved  to  be  quite  inflexible  when 
put  to  the  test — for  once  U.S.  ground  troops 
had  been  introduced  in  Vietnam,  it  proved 
to  be  extremely  difficult  to  withdraw  them 
without  damaging  the  credibility  of  Amer- 
ica's counterrevolutionary  mission. 

This  lesson  Is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten 
quickly:  as  the  nation  enters  the  post-Viet- 
nam era,  it  Is  clear  that  the  American  peo- 
ple will  not  tolerate  another  manpower- 
intensive  ground  war  of  the  Vietnam  type. 
In  response  to  this  growing  national  con- 
sensus, the  Nixon  Administration  Introduced 
the  "low  profile"  Nixon  Doctrine  with  its  call 
for  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  ground  forces 
from  Asia,  and  their  replacement  with  the 
troc^>s  of  client  regimes  (llberaUy  supported, 
of  course  by  VS.  air  and  sea  power).  The 
new  strategy,  according  to  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr.. 
"will  call  first  for  the  high-technology,  capi- 
tal-intensive services — air  and  naval  forces — 
to  support  the  indigenous  armies  of  threat- 
ened allies." 

Under  the  new  Pentagon  doctrine,  U.S. 
ground  forces  will  be  reduced  substantially 
(armed  forces  have  already  been  cut  In  half, 
and  the  Marines  by  one-third),  and  man- 
power-intensive war  plans  replaced  by  strat- 
egies calling  for  the  use  of  ci^ital -intensive, 
machine-oriented,  highly  mobile  combat 
units.  "We  seek  a  leaner,  more  versatile 
Army,"  General  Westmoreland  explained  in 
1971,  "eqidpped  with  the  most  modem  and 
effective  weapons  and  manned  by  motivated, 
weU -trained  soldiers."  In  order  to  survive  on 
the  battlefields  of  the  future,  the  smaller 
Army  of  the  1970s  wUl  necessarUy  have  to 
acquire  a  much  higher  ratio  of  firepower  to 
manpower.  This  objective  was  eloquently 
summarized  by  General  Hlis  W.  Williamson 
In  1971  as  follows:  "We  are  making  unusual 
efforts  to  avoid  having  the  American  young 
man  stand  toe-to-toe,  eyeball-to-eyebaU  or 


even  rifie-to-rlfle  against  an  enemy  that 
might  outnumber  him  on  the  battlefield.  We 
are  trying  to  fight  the  enemy  with  our  bul- 
lets instead  of  the  bodies  of  our  yoimg  men — 
"firepower,  not  manpower." 

ALL-VOLUNTEER    FORCE 

Yet  of  all  the  steps  taken  to  overcome  the 
problems  generated  by  the  stalemate  in  Viet- 
nam, none  is  as  bold  or  far-reaching  as  the 
abolition  of  the  draft  and  introduction  of  an 
all-volunteer  force.  After  a  six-month  trial 
period  of  zero  draft  calls,  the  Pentagon's 
authority  to  conscript  men  into  the  Armed 
Forces  expired  on  Jxine  30,  1973.  For  the  first 
time  in  three  decades,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment was  totally  dependent  on  voluntary 
enlistments  to  meet  its  basic  manpower 
requirements. 

Abolition  of  the  draft  was  an  early  cam- 
paign pledge  of  Richard  Nixon,  and  soon 
after  his  election  in  1968  he  started  laying 
plans  for  its  demise.  In  March  1969.  two 
months  after  his  inauguration,  Nixon  ap- 
pointed former  Secretary  of  Defense  Thornas 
S.  Gates  to  chair  a  high-level  Commission  on 
an  All-Volunteer  Force.  After  a  year  of  in- 
tensive study,  the  Gatas  Commission  deter- 
mined that  the  Armed  Forces  could  be  placed 
on  an  all-volunteer  basis  without  prejudicing 
the  national  security.  In  its  report  to  the 
President,  the  Commission  argued  that  with 
higher  pay  and  other  benefits,  mUitary  serv- 
ice could  be  made  competitive  with  civilian 
employment,  and  that  it  would  be  possible 
therefore  to  recruit  sufficient  manpower  for 
an  active  armed  force  of  2  3  million  men.  In 
response  to  complaints  that  an  all-volunteer 
force  would  be  composed  entirely  of  blacks 
and  poor  whites,  the  Commission  noted  opti- 
mistically that  "Our  research  indicates  that 
the  composition  of  the  armed  forces  would 
not  be  fundamentally  changed  by  ending 
conscription." 

On  the  strength  of  the  Gates  Commission 
report.  President  Nixon  secured  from  Con- 
gress the  required  authorization  and  funding 
to  begin  work  on  the  formation  of  a  volun- 
teer army  (VOLAR) .  The  first  step,  of  course, 
was  to  make  military  life  more  attractive  to 
potential  recruits.  On  November  14,  1971  a 
new  military  bill  went  into  effect  raising  a 
recruit's  base  pay  from  $149  per  month  to 
$321;  comparable  increases  were  authorized 
for  other  ranks,  and,  as  a  result,  military  pay 
became  truly  competitive  with  civilian  em- 
ployment for  the  first  time  in  American 
history. 

In  order  to  attract  volunteers  for  the  in- 
fantry and  other  combatant  forces  (as  dis- 
tinct from  the  technological  specialties 
chosen  by  most  volunteers  under  a  "unit-of- 
choice"  option),  the  Pentagon  <^ered  bo- 
nuses of  up  to  $2,500  for  fotir-year  enlist- 
ments in  the  "combat  arms."  These  bonuses 
and  pay  increases  cost  the  nation  $4.6  billion 
in  1972-73  alone.  Substantial  funds  have  also 
been  allocated  to  reftirbish  barracks  and  pro- 
vide other  aimenitles  designed  to  "improve 
the  quality  of  service  life."  In  Fiscal  1974.  for 
instance,  the  Army  will  spend  $682  million 
to  enhance  barracks  conditions,  $616  million 
for  improved  G.I.  medical  services,  $592  mil- 
lion for  support  of  dependents,  and  $62  mil- 
lion to  eliminate  odious  kitchen  duties.  The 
goal  of  these  "people  programs,"  according 
to  Army  Secretary  FroehJke,  Is  to  improve 
soldier  living  conditions  so  that  they  "equate 
more  closely  with  the  average  environment  of 
middle-class  society" — an  obvious  lure  to  the 
blacks  and  poor  whites  who  coitstitute  the 
majority  of  potential  recruits. 

Pentagon  efforts  to  Improve  the  attractive- 
ness of  military  service  are  not  limited  to 
financial  and  environmental  incentives;  a 
considerable  effort  is  being  made  to  eliminate 
"Mickey  Mouse"  chcu-es — the  petty  harass- 
ments  and  pointless  rules  so  characteristic  of 
GJ.  life.  Among  the  Innovations  Introduced 
by  VOLAR  managers  In  the  past  few  years 
are:  beer  dispensers  and  semi-private  cubl- 
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cles  In  bftiracks:  fewer  mandatory  Inspection* 
and  KP  duties;  and  liberal  leave  policies.  For 
most  privates  in.  the  peacetime  army,  service 
will  be  confined  to  the  40-hour,  five-day  week 
common  to  civilian  life. 

The  net  effect  of  all  VOLAR  programs,  it 
seems,  is  to  compose  what  can  accurately  be 
termed  a  "contract"  with  enlistees  which 
goes  something  like  this:  "we'll  offer  you 
Job  security,  travel  and  adventure,  and  a 
middle-class  standard  of  Ufe — In  retvirn  for 
your  promise  to  carry  out  orders  and.  If  nec- 
essary, to  fight  at  the  direction  of  your  ofB- 
cers."  The  existence  of  such  an  arranggement 
is  implicit  in  Army  posture  statements;  thus 
General  Michael  8.  Davison  of  the  Army 
has  written:  "It  seems  clear  that  organiza- 
tional measures  which  enhance  a  soldier's 
basic  welfare  and  sense  of  security  wlU  also 
improve  his  willingness  to  carry  out  his  role 
In  the  unit.  As  his  commitment  to  th^  unit 
grows,  so  will  his  self -discipline  which  is  our 
objective." 

Some  critics  of  VOLAR  charge  that,  in  es- 
sence, this  contract  represents  the  founda- 
tion of  a  mercenary  army  composed  Largely 
of  blacks  and  poor  whites.  Thus  Joseph  A. 
Callfano,  a  Washington  lawyer  and  former 
aide  to  President  Johnson,  has  labeled  the 
volunteer  army  a  "human  weapons  system" 
that  will  let  "the  lower  class  fight  our  wars." 
Callfano  argues  that  since  VOLAR  will  only 
attract  high  school  dropouts  and  those  with- 
out marketable  skills,  the  volunteer  system 
represents  a  revival  of  "the  Civil  War  prac- 
tice of  having  the  better  off  hire  the  worse 
off  to  serve  their  time  In  the  military."  By 
effectively  exempting  middle-class  jnutha 
from  military  service,  he  added,  "we  I  write 
into  law  the  concept  of  one  man's  ijaoney 
for  another  man's  blood."  Charges!  that 
VOLAR  is  building  a  "mercenary  army'r  have 
been  voiced  even  more  emphatically  fu  the 
black  community,  where  a  large  proportion  of 
VOLAR's  enlistment  quota  is  expected  to  be 
filled.  Charles  B.  Range!,  a  black  Conigress- 
man  from  New  York  City,  predicted  lA  1971 
that  blacks,  Puerto  Rlcans  and  Meklcan- 
Americans  wUl  constitute  the  bulk  of  the 
volunteers — "since  there  are  no  other  eco- 
nomic options  open  to  them."  It  woul^  be  a 
He,  he  said,  "to  label  this  a  volunteer  army. 
It  would  be  a  mercenary  army  compared  of 
men  soldiering  for  a  pay  check."  I 

Not  surprisingly,  the  Pentagon  insist!  that 
the  volunteer  army  will  not  becomej  filled 
with  a  disproportionate  number  of  slacks 
and  other  minorities.  Thus  in  a  1972  [prog- 
ress report  on  VOLAR  programs,  Dafense 
Secretary  Laird  tolcf  Congress  that  "the  al- 
leged pitfalls  of  the  voluntary  mlUtarylorga- 
nlzatlon — that  It  will  be  dominated  by  mer- 
cenaries, who  will  take  over  the  nation,  or 
be  all  black — are  false  and  unfounded 
claims."  To  support  this  finding.  Laird  pro- 
duced figures  to  show  that  blacks  constitute 
a  mere  11  percent  of  the  active  m^ltary 
population,  or  2.5  percent  less  than  >  their 
percentage  of  the  total  military-age  p<|pula- 
tlon.  j 

These  figures  are  deceiving,  hoifever; 
blacks  are  highly  concentrated  in  the  Army 
(16  percent  of  all  personnel),  and  ta  the 
lower  ranks  generally.  Furthermore,  m  the 
remaining  draftees  leave  the  service  ana  vol- 
unteers take  their  place,  the  proportion  of 
blacks  wUl  Increase  significantly.  Thjus  in 
January  1971,  when  the  Army  was  still  Raft- 
ing large  numbers  of  men  for  Vietnam.  Qlacks 
constituted  only  13.6  percent  of  the  enlisted 
ranks:  by  June  1972,  the  black  prop<>rtion 
was  15.1  percent,  while  three  months  Uter  it 
reached  18  percent.  And  in  1973,  undQr  the 
zero-draft  system,  blacks  have  constituted 
about  one-fourth  of  all  Army  enlistments. 
Pentagon  data  also  testifies  to  the  loweri-class 
origins  of  most  volunteers:  80  percefit  of 
Army  recruits  in  March  1973  reportedl  that 
their  pre-enlistment  civilian  pay  was  less 
than  the  military  base  level  of  $321  per 
month;  taking  into  account  the  free  ttieals, 


lodging,  and  other  benefits  provided  by  the 
Army,  these  men  actually  secured  a  signifi- 
cant Increase  In  their  standard  of  living. 

Many  critics  of  the  all-volunteer  system 
predict  that  as  the  services  become  filled 
with  blacks  and  poor  whites,  public  resistance 
to  the  use  of  such  forces  in  "police  opera- 
tions" abroad  will  decrease.  "By  removing  the 
middle  class  from  even  the  threat  of  con- 
scription," Joseph  Callfano  charged  In  1973, 
"we  remove  perhaps  the  greatest  inhibition 
on  a  President's  decision  to  wage  war."  Rep- 
resentative Rangel  made  similar  predictions: 
imder  VOLAR,  he  wrote  in  the  New  York 
Times,  "America's  oppressed  races  would  be 
fighting  and  dying  so  that  affluent  whites 
can  continue  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  imperial- 
ism." Although  the  disappearance  of  middle- 
class  whites  from  military  service  will  prob- 
ably remove  some  restraints  on  the  Presi- 
dent's capacity  to  wage  war  abroad.  It  Is 
doubtful  that  he  will  be  given  a  completely 
free  hand,  as  intimated  by  these  VOLAR 
critics.  For  one  thing,  the  increasingly  high 
cost  of  voluntary  personnel  will  force  the 
Pentagon  to  be  very  hesitant  about  expos- 
ing soldiers  to  hostile  fire.  "The  higher  the 
value  of  American  (human)  resources,"  Lt. 
T.  D.  Kelly  wrote  in  U.S.  Naval  Institute 
Proceedings,  "the  more  reluctant  the  nation 
will  be  to  lose  them  In  war  and,  thus,  the 
option  of  going  to  war  to  solve  political  prob- 
lems will  become  Increasingly  undesirable." 
Ultimately,  middle-class  resistance  to  con- 
scription will  place  a  limit  on  the  Pentagon's 
capacity  to  initiate  war  under  a  zero-draft 
system:  as  long  as  the  services  are  barred 
from  reintroducing  the  draft  to  obtain  re- 
placements for  men  lost  in  battle,  it  cannot 
get  involved  In  combat  situations  where  the 
manpower  requirement  is  likely  to  be  high. 

Ultimately,  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
Pentagon's  efforts  to  create  an  all-volunteer 
forc«  will  hinge  on  the  outcome  of  two  taslc 
questions:  can  VOLAR  provide  a  sufficient 
pool  of  qualified  personnel  for  an  already 
diminished  military  apparatus?  and.  can  it 
provide  highly  motivated  disciplined  fighters 
in  the  event  of  a  war? 

The  answer  to  the  first  of  these  questions 
is  Just  becoming  known:  data  released  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  mid- 1973  in- 
dicate that  enlistments  in  the  Armed  Forces 
generally,  and  in  the  Army  in  particular, 
are  falling  short  of  minimum  manpower  re- 
quirements by  a  substantial  margin.  Since 
January  1973,  when  the  Army  enlistment  ob- 
jective of  17,000  men  was  oversubscribed  due 
to  the  lingering  volunteer-inducing  effects 
of  the  draft,  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  ex- 
pected Army  volunteers  have  failed  to  en- 
list. In  February,  enlistments  were  15  per- 
cent short  of  the  11,500-man  quota;  In  March 
the  quota  was  18  per  cent  short.  And  pre- 
liminary data  for  April.  May  and  June  show 
enlistment  shortfalls  of  from  16  to  30  per- 
cent. If  present  trends  continue,  the  Army 
is  expected  to  be  short  74,000  men  by  July 
1074,  or  almost  10  percent  of  its  planned 
strength  of  791.000  men.  The  pressure  on 
Army  recruiters  to  Increase  their  quotas  of 
enlistees  Is  reportedly  so  great  that  over  100 
of  them  have  been  replaced  or  are  under  in- 
vestigation for  falsifying  of  records  of  re- 
cruits or  providing  aid  on  intelligence  or 
aptitude  tests  in  order  to  enroll  men  who 
could  not  otherwise  meet  minimum  service 
standards. 

LOWEX     STANDARDS 

As  one  aspect  of  the  recruitment  problem, 
Pentagon  officials  are  under  Increasing  pres- 
sure to  lower  recruit  standards  and  accept 
more  high  school  dropouts  and  other  "under- 
qualified"  men.  A  recent  study  conducted  by 
the  Brookings  Institution  of  Washington, 
D.C.  ahows  that  to  meet  minimum  recruit- 
ment quotas  of  365,000  men  per  year,  the 
Armed  Forces  must  enlist  one-third  of  all 
"available"  males  aged  19  to  23 — an  extremely 
high,  and  perhaps  unattainable,  proportion. 
(In  the  Brookings  study,  "available  "  Is  de- 


fined as  men  who  are  physically,  mentally, 
and  morally  qualified  for  service — and  who 
are  not  planning  to  enter  college.)  Some  re- 
crulters  seek  to  enlarge  the  manpower  pool  by 
lowering  mental  qualifications  (high  school 
dropouts  already  account  for  half  of  all  re- 
cruits), but  other  officers  oppose  such  meas- 
ures on  the  grounds  that  an  increasingly 
technological  force  wUl  require  men  who 
can  operate  relatively  complex  machines. 
Lowered  educational  stiuidards  would  also 
Increase  the  proportion  of  blacks,  Puerto 
Rlcans  and  Mexican-Americans  in  service 
(since  these  groups  are  normally  accorded 
the  poorest  education  in  our  society). 

Advocates  of  VOLAR,  on  the  other  hand, 
charge  that  the  services  have  set  artificially 
high  enlistment  qualifications  In  order  to 
"sabotage"  the  all-volunteer  program.  Thus 
Roger  T.  KeUey,  a  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  who  many  consider  to  be  the 
architect  of  VOLAR  •  •  •  system  "call  demon- 
strate  a  need  for  the  draft  by  letting  failures 
occur."  Kelley  claimed  that  the  adversaries 
of  VOLAR  "are  bolder  and  more  frequent 
in  their  acts  of  sabotage  against  the  sys- 
tem." As  of  Jime  1973,  many  top  Pentagon 
officials  were  predicting  that  unless  enlist- 
ments take  a  strong  turn  upwards  some  form 
of  conscription  will  have  to  be  instituted 
within  a  year. 

If  these  predictions  prove  accurate  and  the 
draft  Is  reestablished,  it  may  never  be  neces- 
sary to  answer  the  second  basic  question  con- 
cerning the  viability  of  VOLAR:  can  an  aU- 
volunteer,  "mercenary"  army  be  made  to 
fight  if  a  war  breaks  out?  Naturally,  no  one 
can  predict  the  outcome  of  such  an  event  In 
advance;  it  is  nevertheless  worthwhile  to 
consider  the  impact  of  various  VOLAR  pro- 
grams on  the  attitudes  of  volunteers. 

Some  critics  of  VOLAR  have  predicted  that 
a  highly-paid  professional  military  organiza- 
tion would  become  a  force  of  "hired  killers" 
who  would  balk  at  nothing  when  ordered  to 
attack  a  hostile  population.  There  la  little 
evidence,  however,  to  support  this  view.  Most 
O.I.'s  In  all-volunteer  outfits  indicate  that 
they  appreciate  the  higher  pay  and  other 
benefits  of  VOLAR,  but  feel  no  Increased 
commitment  to  a  military  "career"  as  a  re- 
sult. In  fact,  many  soldiers  report  the  op- 
posite: imder  the  9  to  6,  Monday  to  Friday 
system,  O.I.'s  are  free  to  leave  their  base  as 
soon  as  work  is  over,  and  most  insist  that 
they  want  things  to  remain  that  way. 

"I  like  this  post,"  reports  Pfc  Steven  Mc- 
Claran  of  the  aU-volunteer  197th  Infantry 
Brigade,  "There  are  no  passes,  no  sign-in  sign- 
out  procedures,  no  KP.  You  can  hop  in  your 
car  and  take  off.  It's  Just  like  a  civilian  Job." 
Another  volunteer,  Spt.  James  Barrett,  told 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  that  "I  didn't  figure 
the  Army  would  be  easy.  Hell,  everyone's  got 
to  gripe  about  the  work  and  the  harassment. 
They  get  on  me  about  my  [longlsh]  hair.  But 
you  can't  beat  it.  I'm  earning  $348  a  month 
sitting  around  and  doing  a  little  work." 

These  comments — and  they  are  not  un- 
common— do  not  suggest  a  gung-ho,  war- 
crazed  crowd  like  the  Foreign  Legionnaires 
of  Battle  of  Algiers  (or  even  like  John 
Wayne's  celluloid  Gfreen  Berets).  In  fact, 
many  analysts  believe  that  the  higher  the 
standard  of  living  promised  recruits,  the  less 
enthusiastic  they'll  be  about  rlskmg  their 
lives  m  combat.  As  one  veteran  sergeant  put 
it,  the  volunteers  come  into  the  Army  "ex- 
pecting the  Ufe  of  Riley.  ...  If  we  get  Into 
a  war,  we'll  have  to  call  the  old  soldiers 
back." 

There  is  another  question  that  must  be 
asked  of  a  mercenary  army  with  a  substantial 
non-white  membership:  given  the  growing 
militancy  of  the  black  and  Chlcano  move- 
ments in  the  United  States,  will  VOLAR's 
black  and  Spanish -speaking  recruits  obey 
their  white  officers  when  ordered  to  attack 
enemy  forces — especially  when  those  forces 
are  also  black  or  brown?  Again,  no  one  can 
answer  this  question  in  advance;  but  there 
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are  Indications  that  the  Army  will  have  to 
address  itself  to  this  problem.  Many  black 
OJ.'s  questioned  in  Europe  have  expressed 
considerable  alienation  from  their  regiilar 
military  assignments,  and  most  seemed  more 
concerned  with  combating  discrimination 
than  preparing  for  war  with  the  Communists. 
"Nixon  and  Agnew  are  strictly  for  white  folks 
only,"  a  black  soldier  told  the  New  York 
Times.  "Repression  seems  like  the  only  thing 
they  got  for  black  folks — how  am  I  going  to 
fight  for  them?"  Another  black  G.I.,  Sgt. 
Larry  Tyler,  recalled  how  his  sister  was  In  the 
dormitory  at  Jackson  State  College  that  was 
shot  up  by  Mississippi  state  police  in  1970, 
and  asked:  "How  can  you  fight  for  America, 
when  every  morning  you  read  about  black 
people  being  killed?"  And  In  Pulda,  an  Army 
base  camp  some  10  miles  from  the  East  Ger- 
man border,  a  black  veteran  of  Vietnam 
mused:  "America  should  deserve  my  life  If 
I'm  going  to  give  it." 

If  present  enlistment  patterns  continue, 
the  Armed  Forces  will  face  a  serious  man- 
power crisis  within  a  year.  The  Army,  with 
an  anticipated  manpower  shortage  of  75,000 
men,  will  be  hit  hardest — but  the  other  serv- 
ices will  also  face  severe  shortages  and/or 
lowered  enlistment  standards.  Barring  a  seri- 
ous economic  crisis  or  new  defense  emergency 
(either  of  which  might  Induce  a  higher  ratf 
of  enlistment),  the  Defense  Department  must 
consider  remedial  action  now  if  the  services 
an  to  be  fully  manned  in  the  late  lOTO's. 
Among  the  options  on  the  Pentagon's  agenda 
in  1974  are : 

(1)  A  return  to  conscription,  with  some 
form  of  draft  system  to  make  up  the  short- 
falls in  voluntary  enlistments. 

(2)  Further  reductions  in  the  size  of  the 
services,  with  a  corresponding  Increase  in 
emphasis  on  capital-intensive  weapons  sys- 
tems. 

(3)  Lowered  enlistment  standards,  with  a 
higher  proportion  of  black  and  Spanish- 
speaking  volunteers. 

A  return  to  the  draft  would  be  the  surest 
way  of  solving  the  manpower  problem — but 
it  is  also  the  solution  that  will  encounter 
the  most  resistance  from  Congress.  Consider- 
ing the  present  political  mood  of  the  coun- 
try (and  In  the  light  of  Watergate),  It  is 
probable  that  the  Pentagon  will  elect  the 
smoother  course,  choosing  some  combmatlon 
of  options  2  and  3.  Indeed,  Congress  has  al- 
ready proposed  further  cuts  in  the  Defense 
manpower  authorization,  while  the  Penta- 
gon has  announced  plans  to  lower  educa- 
tional standards  fc»-  Army  enlistees.  Neither 
of  these  solutions  is  attractive  to  the  mili- 
tary, however,  and  It  is  certain  that  top  De- 
fense officials  will  begin  a  long-range  cam- 
paign to  foster  public  support  for  reinstate- 
ment of  the  draft. 

Whatever  solutions  are  found  to  overcome 
the  manpower  shortages,  the  Defense  De- 
partment will  still  face  the  many  unresolved 
"people  problems"  that  threaten  the  effec- 
tiveness of  existmg  combat  units.  These 
problems — racial  confilct.  drug  abuse,  rebel- 
liousness, etc. — will  persist  as  long  as  Amer- 
ican society  as  a  whole  is  torn  by  social  chaos 
and  confilct.  Clearly,  if  the  Armed  Forces  are 
to  fulfill  their  mission  in  the  post-Vietnam 
era.  they  must  obtain  loyal,  dedicated  and 
competent  soldiers  who  can  be  counted  on 
to  follow  orders  under  fire.  As  noted  by  Gen- 
eral Abrams,  ".  .  .  the  smaller  Army  that  we 
are  fieldmg  today  must  be  highly  motivated, 
disciplined,  fully  manned,  and  fully  equip- 
ped with  modern  weapons.  An  Army  with 
these  Ingredients  will  be  a  professional  force, 
unhampered  by  social  turmoil,  and  composed 
of  well-tramed  and  ready  soldiers  prepared 
to  meet  any  crisis."  This  is  an  ambitious  goal 
under  any  circumstances — but  the  very  sur- 
vival of  the  Armed  Forces  now  hinges  on  Its 
achievement. 


STRENGTHENING  THE  FREEDOM 
OP  INFORMATION  ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  month  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed,  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  Con- 
gressmtm  Moorhead's  bill  (H.R.  12471) 
to  amend  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  Following  unanimous  committee  ap- 
proval, the  vote  in  the  House  was  383  to  8. 
This  reflects,  I  believe,  the  strong  sen- 
timent in  Congress  toward  opening 
further  the  processes  of  Government  to 
public  scrutiny.  A  similar  bill,  S.  2543, 
which  I  introduced  Isist  year,  has  cleared 
the  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure  and  is  presently 
awaiting  action  before  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  am  cc«ifident  that  93d  Con- 
gress will  enact  this  important  legisla- 
tion. 

The  press  has  made  clear  its  support 
of  congressional  action  to  strengthen  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  Before  my 
subcommittee  last  spring  witnesses  from 
the  National  Newspaper  Association,  the 
Radio-Television  News  Directors  Associ- 
ation, the  Joint  Media  Committee, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  and  the  New  York 
Times  uniformly  supported  POIA  reform 
measures.  In  its  reports  on  "The  Truth 
About  Government"  the  Professional  Re- 
lations Committee  of  the  National 
Press  Club  observed  that  there  were 
"continuing  restrictions  on  access  to  in- 
formation caused  by  the  efforts  of  many 
Federal  agencies  to  dodge  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  the  FOI  Act."  And  last  week  an 
editorial  in  the  Washington  Post  ob- 
served that: 

Government  secrecy  has  become  an  un- 
fortunate fact  of  life  In  American  society, 
despite  the  best  hopes  of  this  nation's  foun- 
ders. .  .  .  Under  the  shroud  of  national  secu- 
rity and  other  devices  of  secrecy,  the  bureau- 
crats go  about  their  business  without  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  the  governed.  This 
is  so  despite  the  fact  that  Congress  provided 
the  press  and  the  people  with  a  wes4>on — 
admittedly  a  bliuit  one — In  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  of  1966.  It  gave  the  public 
a  right  to  examine  the  docimients  In  the 
possession  of  government  agencies  and  thus 
the  opportunity  to  find  out  what  is  being 
done  In  the  name  of  the  government.  But 
Its  effective  use  is  much  more  the  exception 
than  the  rule. 

Former  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  has 
also  made  an  impassioned  plea  for  com- 
pelling— 

Our  public  officials  to  keep  the  avenues 
of  Information  open  so  the  public  can  know 
and  evaluate  the  character  of  their  work  from 
day-to-day. 

Speaking  to  the  Nationsd  Press  Club 
in  December,  the  Chief  Justice  con- 
tinued : 

We  munt  realize  that  when  we  open  up 
Government  files  and  docim[>ents,  we  are  not 
accordmg  the  press  any  preference,  but  that 
we  are  making  available  to  all  citizens  alike 
the  opportunities  to  know  what  their  govern- 
ment is  doing.  It  Is  then  that  the  press  be- 
comes free  through  investigative  reporting 
to  inform  the  people  of  the  actual  state  of 
affairs  and  put  Its  Interpretation  on  it.  If  it 
does  the  Job  well,  the  people  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries. 

Finally,  this  past  week  the  Senate  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Presidential  Campaign 
Activities  released  a  report  prepared  by 


a  panel  of  the  National  Academy  of  Pub- 
lic Administration.  In  its  discussion  of 
the  implications  of  Watergate  for  re- 
sponsible government,  the  panel  of  dis- 
tinguished public  administration  experts 
recognized  that — 

Among  the  most  troublesome  of  the  issues 
brought  to  light  in  the  Watergate  hearings 
are  those  concerning  access  to  Information 
about  executive  processes.  As  a  general  prop- 
osition, a  society  conunltted  to  liberal  democ- 
racy cannot  adopt  or  defend  any  position 
other  than  one  of  maximum  feasible  free- 
dom of  information. 

While  recognizing  the  need  in  some 
specifically  defined  instances  to  withhold 
information  from  public  view,  the  panel 
concluded  that  "the  trend  over  many 
years  has  been  to  withhold  information 
unnecessarily"  and  indicated  its  support 
on  "legislative  efforts  to  clarify  and  im- 
prove the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
and  to  bring  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
esses of  administrative  sigencies  more 
into  public  view." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Post  editorial. 
Chief  Justice  Warren's  speech,  and  two 
newsstories  on  House  passage  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  amend- 
ments be  reprinted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  21,  1974] 
The  Right  To  Kkow 

Government  secrecy  has  become  an  un- 
fortunate fact  of  life  in  American  society,  de- 
spite the  best  hopes  of  this  nation's  found- 
ers. James  Madison  once  declared  c^tlmlsti- 
cally:  "Knowledge  will  forever  govern  ig- 
norance, and  a  people  who  mean  to  be  their 
own  governors  must  arm  themselves  with  the 
power  knowledge  gives."  But  those  lofty 
Ideals  of  200  years  past  have  been  facing 
heavy  weather  for  at  least  a  generation,  and 
there  is  every  evidence  that  reviving  such 
notions  in  the  current  climate  of  govern- 
ment in  Washington  and  elsewhere  remains 
a  difficult  task.  Under  the  shroud  of  na- 
tional security  and  other  devices  of  secrecy, 
the  bureaucrats  go  about  their  business 
without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
governed.  This  Is  so  despite  the  fact  that 
Congress  provided  the  press  and  the  people 
with  a  weapon — admittedly  a  blunt  one — in 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  of  1966.  It 
gave  the  public  a  right  to  examine  the  docu- 
ments In  the  possession  of  government  agen- 
cies and  thus  the  opportunity  to  find  out 
what  Is  being  done  In  the  name  of  the  gov- 
erned. But  its  effective  use  is  much  more  the 
exception  than  the  rule. 

Thanks  to  a  notable  recent  exception,  we 
now  know  that  In  the  1960s,  the  late  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  ordered  his  agents  at  the  FBI  to  un- 
dertake a  "counterintelligence"  program 
against  what  Mr.  Hoover  described  as  "black 
nationalist  hate  groups,"  among  others.  We 
know  this  because  Carl  Stern  of  NBC  News 
took  the  trouble  to  go  into  court  and  win  a 
law  suit  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  In  theory,  at  least,  FOIA  reversed  an 
older  law  that  made  disclosure  difficult  and 
established  a  policy  that  disclosure  should  be 
the  norm  and  denial  of  information  the  ex- 
ception. Unfortunately,  the  act  has  not 
worked  that  way.  For  one  thing,  there  are  a 
number  of  frustrating  exceptions  to  the  act. 
Beyond  that.  Its  mechanism  Is  so  cumber- 
some that  only  seven  suits  have  been  filed 
by  news  organizations  since  the  act  was 
passed. 
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Some  of  the  bUme  for  FOlA's  Ineffective- 
ness to  dat«  must  rest  on  the  news  media. 
They  have  taken  the  view  that  news  Is  Im- 
mediate, and  If  they  cannot  get  what  they 
need  for  a  story,  they  must  move  oo.  Very 
few  journalists  have  been  willing  tjo  take 
the  time  that  the  Freedom  of  Inforjnatlon 
Act  now  requires.  Mr.  Stem,  for  example,  oh- 
talned  the  most  recent  set  of  documents  on 
the  FBI  counterintelligence  program  26 
months  after  first  seeking  them. 

The  House  of  Representatives  mo^d  de- 
cisively this  week  to  reduce  the  burden  on 
those  who  wish  to  make  use  of  the  FOIA.  It 
voted  383  to  8  for  an  amendment  to  ithe  law 
proposed  by  Rep.  William  Moorhead  (D-Pa  ) . 
The  Moorhead  Amendment  does  seveeal  Im- 
portant things  to  make  the  FOIA  a  t>ett«r 
law.  It  reduces  the  number  of  da^s  an 
agency  has  In  which  to  say  If  It  Intends  to 
provide  requested  Information  voluntarily. 
It  places  In  the  bands  of  the  courts  th«  ques- 
tion of  whether  national  security  la  suffi- 
cient reason  for  a  given  agency  to  withhold 
Information.  It  allows  plaintiffs  to  recover 
their  legal  expenses  if  a  court  rules  that  an 
agency  withheld  material  It  should  have 
turned  over  voluntarily.  It  adds  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  the  list  of  agen- 
cies now  covered  by  the  act,  and  it  requires 
all  agencies  to  give  an  acount  to  Congress 
each  year  of  bow  it  Implemented  the  law. 

A  similar  bill,  sponsored  by  Sen.  Edward 
M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.),  has  cleared  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
should  be  ready  for  floor  action  shortly.  The 
Nixon  administration  has  made  rumblings 
that  could  be  the  forecast  of  veto  action,  but 
that  would  be  a  meaningless  gesture  If  the 
Senate  action  is  as  decisive  as  was  that  of  the 
House.  Attorney  Ronald  Plesser,  who  heads 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Clearinghouse 
and  who  represented  Mr.  Stem  In  his  suit 
against  the  FBI,  has  estimated  that  this  new 
legislation  could  have  reduced  the  elapsed 
time  of  the  Stem  case  from  26  months  to 
six  months.  That  Is  more  In  keeping  with 
the  needs  of  Justice  and  the  public's  right  to 
know  what  Its  government  is  up  to.  No 
known  substitute  for  an  informed  electorate 
exists  in  a  democratic  society,  and  the 
Hoover  papers  make  it  clear  once  again  how 
dangero\is  bureaucratic  secrecy  can  be  to  the 
rights  of  a  free  people. 

AODXXSS  BT  HOK.  EaBL  WaRREN 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  I  qjoke  from 
this  rostrum,  and  I  am  happy  that  this  Drew 
Pearson  Awards  Luncheon  affords  me  the  op- 
portunity to  renew  my  valued  association 
with  the  members  of  the  National  Press  Club, 
so  many  of  whom  I  helped  install  as  Presi- 
dent of  your  Club  diiring  my  active  years  on 
the  Court.  Those  were  happy  experiences  for 
me.  I  had  all  the  fun  of  starting  in  motion 
and  none  of  the  worry  Involved  In  admin- 
istering the  affairs  of  an  organization  as  in- 
dividualistic as  the  National  Press  Club. 

And  I  suppose  in  its  long  history  there  was 
no  one  more  Individualistic  than  the  man  for 
whom  this  Award  is  named.  In  fact,  for  a 
long  time,  I  have  thought  that  the  yotuig 
people  probably  bad  him  in  mind  when  they 
coined  the  phrase  about  a  person  "doing  his 
own  thing." 

He  was  unabashedly  provocative.  Some  peo- 
ple thought  he  was  divisive.  But  I  remember 
the  first  time  I  met  him  was  after  World  War 
II.  He  conceived  the  idea  and  organized  the 
Freedom  Train  to  rekmdle  the  Same  of  pa- 
triotism in  all  Americans,  not  by  urging  them 
to  go  to  war,  but  through  the  exhibition  of 
the  founding  documents  of  the  Republic  and 
explanation  of  their  meaning  to  our  free  way 
of  life  in  order  to  inspire  confidence  In  our 
Institutions  and  strengthen  our  resolve  to 
preserve  them  for  ourselves  and  for  those  who 
are  to  follow  us. 

I  was  Governor  at  the  time,  and  when  Drew 
brought  the  train  through  California,  I  rod* 


with  It  the  length  of  the  State,  giving  such 
help  as  I  could  to  the  cause  which  it  repre- 
sented. It  was  a  good  cause,  and  I  am  sure  it 
was  helpful  In  generating  pride  In  the  good- 
ness of  our  Institutions  and  the  necessity  of 
preserving  them  as  the  sheet  anchor  of  our 
freedom.  There  was  no  hyperbole,  no  exhor- 
tation, no  Jingoism  In  the  undertakmg.  It 
was  a  gentle  appeal  to  real  patriotism  and  in 
every  respect  was  unifying. 

I  do  not  recall  seeing  him  again  until  I 
came  to  Washington  in  1953  as  Chief  Justice. 
That  was  a  time  of  complete  change  of  life 
style  for  me  In  my  relations  with  the  news 
media.  For  over  thirty  yeeirs  in  California,  I 
was  in  politics  and,  like  most  politicians,  U 
the  news  media  did  not  approach  me  I  would 
approach  them.  Believing  in  the  right  of  the 
people  to  know  what  their  public  officials  are 
doing,  and  also  bellevmg  that  it  would  help 
me  In  their  appraisal  of  my  work,  I  held  two 
open  press  conferences  each  week  of  my 
eleven  years  as  Governor.  It  was  a  mutually 
satisfactory  arrangement,  and  relieved  the 
necessity  for  a  lot  of  Investigative  reporting 
on  my  administration. 

Having  been  in  and  about  courts  all  my 
adult  life,  I  realized  my  press  relationship  In 
political  life  was  not  a  proper  stance  for  a 
Judicial  officer. 

Believing  there  was  no  partial  way  of 
changing  my  relationship,  I  decided.  In  com- 
ing to  Washington,  to  make  a  complete  one 
hundred  and  eighty  degree  change  of  ap- 
proach, and  decline  to  discuss  any  of  the  Ju- 
dicial aspects  of  the  Court  work  with  the 
media.  I  did  It  promptly,  and  after  the  amen- 
ities relating  to  my  Induction  into  office  were 
concluded,  I  submerged  myself  in  another 
world.  It  was  not  only  a  strange  but  a  diffi- 
cult way  of  life  for  me  after  thirty  yeeirs  of 
free-wheeling  with  the  press.  And  although 
I  have  never  told  the  story  publicly  before, 
I  will  say  to  you  today  that  at  the  outset  It 
triggered  for  me  the  most  traumatic  ex- 
perience of  my  more  than  fifty  years  In  pub- 
lic lUe. 

When  I  came  to  Washington  the  first  week 
In  October  1953,  there  was  In  progress  an 
election  for  Mayor  of  New  York.  There  was 
brewing  at  the  same  time  a  prison  scandal 
over  the  Influence  used  to  effect  the  release 
of  a  notorious  racketeer  from  a  New  York 
penitentiary.  The  two  became  enmeshed,  and 
the  names  of  a  number  of  high  public  offi- 
cials became  Involved  In  the  scandaL 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Wagner,  the  eventually  suc- 
cessful candidate  for  Mayor,  only  a  few  days 
after  my  induction,  held  a  press  conference 
concerning  the  prison  scandal  and  naming 
certain  persons  implicated  In  It. 

In  the  course  of  it,  he  also  stated  that  one 
of  the  highest  legal  authorities  In  Wash- 
ington, whose  word  was  s(xnetimes  taken  for 
the  law,  was  enmeshed  in  it.  He  declined  to 
name  the  official,  and  you  can  imagine  what 
probing  that  unleashed.  Reporters  insisted 
on  talking  to  me  about  the  matter,  but  I  In- 
structed my  secretary  to  say  I  was  not  avail- 
able. 

They  waited  at  the  entrances  to  the  Court 
Building,  but  I  entered  the  basement  by  car, 
and  declined  to  recognize  or  halt  for  reporters 
at  the  entrance.  I  cut  off  the  telephone  in 
my  hotel  room,  ate,  and  remained  there  until 
morning  each  day.  As  the  weeks  passed,  some 
of  the  reporters  wrote  or  wired  me  asking 
for  an  interview  and  saying  they  wanted  to 
be  helpful. 

My  name  was  not  mentioned  in  the  press, 
and  I  relied  on  the  fact  that  It  would  not  be 
without  evidence  to  connect  me  with  it.  On 
the  other  band,  I  felt  svire  that  If  I  gave  any- 
one an  Interview,  there  would  be  a  story  to 
the  effect  that  "Warren  denies  he  is  impli- 
cated in  prison  scandal,"  and  that  would  be 
an  excrutlatlng  way  to  start  off  the  proceed- 
ings on  my  confirmation  as  Chief  Justice.  So 
I  sat  tight  and  suffered  In  silence.  My  wife 
was  not  even  with  me,  she  having  remained 


at  Sacramento  to  move  from  the  Oovemor*! 
Mansion  where  we  have  lived  for  eleven  yean 
with  our  six  children,  and  which  I  had  left 
on  four  days'  notice  to  open  the  1953  Court 
Term  in  accordance  with  my  interim  appoint- 
ment by  President  Elsenhower. 

On  the  Saturday  night  before  the  elec- 
tion, I  was  in  my  hotel  room  alone  having 
dinner,  and  turned  on  the  television.  It  hap- 
pened that  Mr.  Wagner  was  holding  a  press 
conference  at  the  time,  so  I  listened.  During 
the  coxirse  of  It,  one  of  the  reporters  said, 
"Mr.  Wagner  will  you  tell  us  If  Chief  Justice 
Warren  is  the  man  you  referred  to  as  being 
Implicated  In  the  prison  scandal?"  He  re- 
plied, "Oh,  no,  I  understand  he  Is  a  fine  man, 
and  I  am  sure  he  would  not  be  involved  In 
anything  like  that."  What  a  relief  I 

I  did  not  know  him  or  anyone  in  his  or- 
ganization at  that  time.  In  fact,  my  politics 
had  always  been  In  the  opposite  Party.  I 
later  met  him  as  Mayor,  and  our  trails  oc- 
casionally crossed  at  public  affairs.  He  was 
always  friendly  and  spoke  well  of  the  Court. 

I  never  heard  another  word  about  this 
nightmare,  but  I  assure  you  it  was  a  baptism 
of  fire. 

In  keeping  with  my  policy  of  not  discuss- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  Court  with  the  media, 
I  never  saw  or  talked  to  Drew  Pearson  as  a 
Journalist,  but,  like  most  Washlngtonlans,  I 
read  his  dally  column  In  the  Washington 
Post. 

I  did,  however,  come  to  know  him  a  differ- 
ent way  that  ciilminated  In  a  cherished 
friendship  l>etween  Drew  and  Luvie  and  Nina 
and  me.  We  were  all  blessed  with  the  friend- 
ship of  the  late  Agnes  Meyer. 

For  several  years,  she  would  arrange  a 
Sununer  cruise  In  some  exotic  part  of  the 
world — the  Fjords  of  Norway;  the  Dalma- 
tian Coast,  the  Greek  Islands;  the  ancient 
cities  of  Asia  Minor;  the  perimeter  of  the 
Black  Sea;  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  etc.  On 
these  cruises,  the  Pearsons,  the  Bill  Att- 
woods,  Adlal  Stevenson,  Clayton  Frltchey, 
always  some  members  of  the  Mejrer  family, 
and  Nina  and  I  were  Included.  They  were 
wonderful  experiences,  and  It  was  on  these 
cruises  that  I  came  to  know  Drew  Pearson. 

Walking  along  a  Hawaiian  beach,  a  Nor- 
wegian Fjord,  the  ruins  of  Troy,  the  Carpa- 
thian Mountains,  or  in  the  Greek  Islands 
afforded  me  an  opportunity  to  learn  his  trend 
of  mind.  It  was  not  there  focussed  on  muck, 
but  on  understanding.  I  sat,  and  without 
participating,  listened  to  him  and  Agnes 
Meyer  discuss  world  affairs  by  the  hour  with 
personalities  such  as  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Greece;  Chairman  Krushchev  of  Russia; 
President  Gheorglu  DeJ  of  Romania;  Presi- 
dent Tito  of  Yugoslavia;  Mayor  Ake  of  Is- 
tanbul, and  others.  He  was  searching  for  and 
probing  for  reportable  material — not  to  ag- 
gravate or  Increase  the  tension  of  the  Cold 
War,  which  was  so  dominant  in  the  Joe 
McCarthy  days,  but  to  see  If  some  measure 
of  accommodation  could  be  found  to  enable 
the  nations  of  the  West  and  the  East  to  find 
a  way  to  live  and  let  live  alongside  of  each 
other. 

He  was  a  Quaker,  as  you  may  know,  and  In 
keeping  with  his  faith.  Immediately  after 
World  War  I,  he  undertook  a  mission  into 
little  Montenegro  which  had  been  overrun 
and  devastated  by  the  central  powers  in  the 
War.  His  mission  there  had  been  designed 
to  build  homes  and  restore  family  life  In  the 
devastated  villages.  On  one  of  our  cruises 
along  the  Dalmatian  Coast  from  Athens  to 
Venice,  he  decided  to  travel  overland  from 
the  Yugoslavian  port  of  Split  to  the  Interior 
of  Montenegro  where  he  had  performed  his 
mission.  I  agreed  to  go  with  him.  It  was 
a  unique  experience,  and  one  that  warmed 
his  heart  because  we  not  only  found  In  use 
the  homes  he  had  built  a  half  century  before 
but  also  some  of  the  people  who  had  worked 
for  bUn  and  who  were  still  living  in  them. 
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The  trip  over  the  "Black  Mountains"  in  a 
small  car  for  several  days  was,  indeed,  a 
rough  one,  but  it  was  enlightening  to  see 
life  only  a  few  miles  from  the  eastern  border 
of  Albania  almost  the  same  as  it  was  in 
Biblical  times. 

At  home.  Drew,  as  you  all  know,  was  a 
ferret  lor  confilct  of  interest  in  Government. 
I  suppose  he  made  more  enemies  than  any 
Journalist  of  his  day  in  pursuing  that  ob- 
jective. He  not  only  fought  corruption  but 
also  the  secrecy  in  Government  which  makes 
corruption  easier.  I  have  often  conjured  how 
he  would  have  thrived  on  the  opportunities 
for  Investigative  reporting  in  these  almost 
unbelievable  times.  He  would  have  dug  deep 
and  fought  secrecy  in  governmental  affairs 
with  a  vengeance. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  more  effi- 
cient ally  of  corruption  than  secrecy.  Cor- 
ruption Is  never  fiaunted  to  the  world.  In 
Government,  It  is  invariably  practiced 
through  secrecy.  That  secrecy  Is  to  be  lound 
in  every  level  of  Government  from  city  halls 
to  the  White  House  and  the  Hill,  and  if 
anything  is  to  be  learned  from  our  present 
difficulties,  compendiously  known  as  Water- 
gate, It  is  that  we  must  opten  our  public 
affairs  to  public  scrutiny  on  every  level  of 
Government. 

Some  will  say  that  it  is  the  duty  of  public 
authorities  to  ferret  out  and  prosecute  con- 
flicts and  defilement  of  the  public  interest. 
But  this  falls  far  short  of  the  mark.  Law 
enforcement  officers  are  not  equipped  to  fol- 
low the  daily  work  of  our  public  servants, 
and  I  doubt  if  we  would  want  them  to  be 
constantly  looking  over  the  shoulders  of  our 
people  In  public  life  Just  to  see  If  they  are 
performing  their  duties  honestly.  It  is  not  the 
American  way,  and  the  practice  could  even- 
tually lead  to  a  police  state. 

But  we  do  have  the  right  to  compel  our 
public  officials  to  keep  the  avenues  of  in- 
formation open  so  the  public  can  know  and 
evaluate  the  character  of  their  work  from 
day-to-day.  Then  it  would  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  news  media  to  Inform  the  public 
of  both  the  accomplishments  and  the  dere- 
lictions of  their  officials. 

It  is  an  enormous  job  to  alert  the  public 
because  there  are  2,872,000  Federal  civilian 
employees,  2,832,000  stete  employees,  and 
7,612,000  in  local  government,  making  a  total 
of  13,316,000  to  1971.  All  of  them  perform 
some  duties  for  the  Government,  and  often 
some  obscure  public  official  unknowingly 
even  will  perform  some  act  that,  U  disclosed, 
might  change  the  coiu-se  of  history. 

As  an  illustration,  conjure  for  a  moment 
what  a  nation  shattering  service  the  house 
policeman  and  the  city  policemen  whom  he 
summoned  rendered  in  making  public  the 
Watergate  burglary.  Had  they  succumbed  to 
the  blandishments  and  Importunities  of  the 
biu-glars,  all  of  the  subsequent  disclosures 
of  conduct  debasing  our  Institutions  might 
have  remained  a  secret  forever. 

A  similar  occurrence  could  come  under  the 
scrutiny  of  anyone  of  these  millions  of  pub- 
lic employees  and  if  not  disclosed  might  de- 
prive the  American  people  of  a  much  needed 
opportunity  to  cleanse  some  level  of  our 
Government. 

But  even  such  a  failure  of  disclosure  might 
not  be  the  fault  of  the  particular  employee. 
It  could  well  be  a  lax  method  of  accounting 
for  official  conduct  or  even  a  strict  policy  of 
secrecy  Imposed  by  the  policy-making  au- 
thority. 

Such  policies,  whether  they  stem  from  in- 
dolence or  design,  are  cancerous  to  the  body 
politic  and  mvist,  if  our  Government  is  to  re- 
main "of,  by  and  for  the  people,"  be  curbed 
by  adequate  legal  guidelines  and  then  by 
scrutiny  of  the  people  for  use  in  the  electoral 
process.  The  fulfillment  of  the  latter,  how- 
ever, depends  on  the  preservation  and  stimu- 
lation of  a  free  press,  becatise  the  people 


cannot  be  adequately  Informed  by  the  Public 
Relations  Departments  of  the  numerous 
agencies  which  Justify  their  activities 
through  news  releases  and  subtle  propa- 
ganda. 

The  Pentagon  alone  Is  asking  for  $25,023,- 
000  this  year  for  that  purpose.  The  General 
Accounting  Office,  however,  has  objected  to 
the  amount  before  Congressional  Commit- 
tees on  the  ground  that  much  more  has 
been  concealed  for  the  purpose  in  other 
parts  of  the  budget.  That  amount  alone  for 
public  relations  in  the  one  Department,  how- 
ever. Is  over  four  times  the  total  requested 
budget  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  this  year. 

And  with  that  amount  of  money,  presum- 
ably to  Inform  the  public  of  the  activities  ol 
the  Pentagon,  the  Cambodian  bombing  was 
deliberately  concealed  from  the  American 
peole  until  about  two  years  after  the  fact. 

There  is  but  one  protection  against  such 
deception,  and  that  is  the  accessibility  to  in- 
spection by  the  citizenry  of  public  records 
on  every  level  of  Government,  thus  making 
them  available  for  the  news  media. 

We  must  realize  that  when  we  open  up 
Government  flies  and  documents,  we  are  not 
according  the  press  any  preference,  but  that 
we  are  making  available  to  all  citizens  alike 
the  opportunities  to  know  what  their  Gov- 
ernment Is  doing.  It  is  then  that  the  press 
becomes  free  through  investigative  reporting 
to  inform  the  people  of  the  actual  state  of 
affairs  and  put  its  mterpretatlon  on  It.  If 
it  does  the  job  well,  the  people  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries. 

The  Investigative  reporting  of  the  past 
year  is  entitled  to  high  praise  and  the  grati- 
tude of  every  American.  Without  it,  its  dis- 
closures of  fraud,  bribery,  perjury,  confilct  of 
interest,  obstruction  of  Justice,  etc.,  would 
probably  have  passed  without  official  action. 

So  if  we  are  to  learn  from  the  debacle  we 
are  in,  we  should  first  strike  at  secrecy  in 
Government  wherever  It  exists,  because  it 
Is  the  Incubator  for  corruption.  One  would 
think  this  should  be  an  easy  thing  to  ac- 
complish, but  as  In  most  public  questions 
there  are  many  facets  to  it,  and  as  the  old 
hillbilly  from  Arkansas  said,  "No  matter  how 
thin  you  make  a  pancake,  there  are  always 
two  sides  to  It." 

The  Congress  has  labored  at  great  length 
on  the  subject,  and  in  1966  enacted  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  That  Act  re- 
cently was  accorded  a  somewhat  restricted 
application  by  a  sharply  divided  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  EPA  v.  Mink,  410  U.S. 
73. 

The  dissenters  wrote  that  the  decision 
"wholly  frustrates  the  objectivity  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,"  and  that  "It 
is  on  its  way  to  become  a  shambles."  Fortu- 
nately, there  was  no  decision  of  constitu- 
tional dimensions,  the  Court  holding  that  the 
Act  did  not  authorize  the  relief  sought  In  the 
case.  This  would  appear  to  leave  the  extent 
to  which  secrecy  in  Government  might  still 
be  proscribed  as  one  for  legislative  action. 

In  order  to  appreciate  that  a  free  press  is 
a  basic  element  of  a  free  society,  one  need 
not  subscribe  to  the  aphorism  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  that  If  it  should  become  necessary 
to  dispense  with  either  government  or  a  free 
press  we  could  better  afford  to  give  up  gov- 
ernment. 

Every  thoughtful  American  knows  that 
some  of  our  most  cherished  rights  stem  from 
the  YiTst  Amendment — speech,  the  press,  re- 
ligion, assembly,  and  the  right  to  petition 
the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 
To  exercise  these  rights  effectively,  the  peo- 
ple must  know  what  the  Government  is  do- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  the  increasmgly 
complex  world  and  nation  In  which  we  live 
undoubtedly  call  for  some  degree  of  confi- 
dentiality In  the  decision -making  process, 
but  to  recognize  that  fact  one  need  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  bizarre  contentions  of  the  ad- 


ministration for  boundless  secrecy  under  the 
ensign  of  executive  privilege  and  national 
security.  Nor  need  one  believe  that  this 
should  curtail  the  rights  of  the  press  to  ex- 
plore, probe  and  report  to  the  public  what  its 
explorations  reveal. 

What  I  mean  to  emphasize  is  that  what- 
ever secrecy  is  to  be  permitted  concerning 
governmental  records  in  the  highest  as  well 
as  in  the  lower  echelons  should  be  fixed  by 
law.  As  I  have  Just  reported,  the  law  is  now 
in  a  state  of  fiux  and  more  refinement  Is 
called  for.  The  Importance  of  the  problem 
cannot  be  overstated.  It  must  be  obvious  to 
all  by  this  time  that  secrecy  In  high  places 
spawned  this  great  tragedy  of  our  time,  and 
that  continued  secrecy  has  prolonged  the 
Judicial  inquiry  into  admittedly  Illegal  con- 
duct to  a  point  which  erodes  the  rule  of  law. 

Only  a  rule  of  reason  will  solve  the  dilem- 
ma we  find  ourselves  in.  This  is  not  an  easy 
thing  to  evolve  In  these  days  when  the  solu- 
tion of  so  many  Issues  is  polarized  to  the 
point  of  frustration.  Yet  the  importance  of 
this  issue  Is  so  great  that  I  would  think  there 
is  sufficient  acumen  and  patriotism  in  the 
elements  of  our  society  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  affairs  of  Government  to 
solve  it. 

We  are  spending  billions  of  dollars  today 
to  Induce  the  Israelis  and  the  Arabs  to 
settle  their  ancient  differences  through  rea- 
son. In  recent  years,  we  have  spent  up- 
wards of  200  billions  and  lost  50  thousand  of 
our  young  men  to  achieve  what  is  denom- 
inated as  "peace  with  honor"  between  two 
small  countries  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world. 

In  light  of  these  experiences,  wovild  It  be 
reasonable  to  expect  the  professions  of 
Journalism,  law  and  political  science,  to- 
gether with  their  professional  schools  and 
representatives  of  federal  and  state  govern- 
ment, all  properly  sanctioned,  to  be  able 
jointly  to  study  and  define  the  essential 
areas  of  confidentiality  in  Government,  leav- 
ing the  rest  open  to  public  scruttoy  so  that 
"Even  he  who  runs  may  read?" 

I  would  think  it  should  be  and  perhaps  it 
might  be  the  best  way  to  avoid  another 
Watergate  which  we  can  ill  afford,  and 
thus  fulfill  our  Constitutional  obligation 
to  keep  it  possible  for  the  people  to  govern 
themselves. 

Finally,  my  congratulations  to  all  of  to- 
day's awardees.  They  have  honored  their 
profession  by  their  investigative  reporting, 
and  m  doing  so  have  fulfilled  In  the  finest 
sense  the  responsibility  of  a  free  press  to 
the  people  it  serves. 


(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  18,  1974] 

House  Votes  Bill  To  Am  CrnzENs"  Rights, 

Amending  '66  Act  on  Government  Secrecy 

(By  Arlen  J.  Large) 

Washington. — A  1966  law  Intended  to  com- 
bat government  secrecy  is  getting  its  first 
repair  Job  in  Congress. 

The  House  has  approved  amendments  to 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  that  gen- 
erally would  make  It  easier  for  a  citizen  to 
challenge  a  government  agency's  refusal  to 
give  up  a  requested  document.  The  over- 
whelming 383-to-8  vote  was  a  sign  that  the 
changes  aren't  very  drastic  or  controversial, 
but  they  could  tilt  some  court  fights  against 
the  government. 

The  changes  include : 

Reversing  a  Supreme  Court  ruling  that 
forbids  federal  Judges  to  Inspect  documents 
stamped  with  a  security  classification. 

Requiring  that  federal  agencies  publish 
Indexes  of  their  decisions  so  a  seeker  of  doc- 
uments knows  what  to  ask  for. 

Scheduling  of  deadlines  that  agencies 
would  have  to  meet  in  responding  to  In- 
quiries or  fighting  them  in  covirt. 

Giving  authority  to  Judges  to  order  the 
government  to  pay  the  lawyers  fee  for  a  citi- 
zen who  wins  a  secrecy  case  In  court. 
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The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  t^as  been 
working  on  a  similar  bUI,  and  full  Senate  ap- 
proval Is  likely  this  spring.  An  early  draft  of 
the  Senate  bill  would  let  a  Judge  susbend  an 
agency  official  from  his  Job  for  as  long  as  two 
months  If  he  arbitrarily  turned  do^  a  re- 
quest without  checking  it  against  tne  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act. 

That  act,  signed  by  President  Johpson  In 
1966,  took  effect  a  year  later.  Its  melin  pur- 
pose was  to  make  federal  agencies  regularize 
their  methods  of  making  public 
that.  In  many  cases,  was  available 
but  subject  to  release  on  bureaucratic 

When  enacted,  sponsors  of  the 
pected  It  to  be  used  widely  by  Wa 
newsmen  In  their  constant  wranglje 
access  to  government  documents, 
cently,  Carl  Stera,  a  reporter  for 
tlonal  Broadcasting  Co.,  used  the  law!  to  win 
a  court  ruling  ordering  the  Justice  l^eoart- 
ment  to  give  up  copies  of  the  late  J,  Edgar 
Hoover's  instructions  to  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  for  Infiltrating  and  tiylng  to 
discredit  black  militant  groups  durtng  the 
19603. 

But   the   biggest    users  of   the   le 
turned  out  to  be  Washington  orgat 
with    special    axes    to   grind.   These 
various  consumer  and  legal  groups  asa 
with  Ralph  Nader,  and  Industry  trat 
ciations  seeking  business  Informntlor 
government's  possession. 

COTjaX  TESTS 

They've  prompted  court  tests  of 
the  1966  law's  specific  exemptions  fri 
general  rule  of  disclosure.  These  Incl 
fense  secrets.  Investigatory  files,  tax 
patent  applications,  policy  letters  and 
circulating  within  the  Executive  Bra: 
business  trade  secrets. 

The  new  House-passed  amendme: 
their  draft  Senate  counterparts  wouldn't 
change  the  scope  of  these  exemptionf.  Citi- 
zens requesting  documents  mostly  ha' 
winning  favorable  court  Interpretat 
the  existing  law's  language  In  boi 
cases.  Some  federal  agencies  would  11! 
exemptions  broadened  to  require  rokn  se- 
crecy, but  Congress  so  far  appears  uiiivUllng 
to  go  along. 

The  House-passed  bill  was  drafted  sialnly 
by  Rep.  William  Moorhead  (D.,  Pa.)  kfter  a 
two-year  analysis  of  the  way  federal  Kencles 
compiled  with  the  old  law.  [ 

One  of  the  groups  that  lost  a  court  ijbest  In- 
volving classified  documents  was  In  apnlque 
position  to  back  Mr.  Moorhead  In  [chang- 
ing the  rules  for  future  contests.  fThlrty- 
three  members  of  Congress  led  by  ReJ|.  Patsy 
Mink  (D.,  Hawaii)  had  tried  to  block  (in  im- 
derground  nuclear  test  explosion  In 
by  suing  for  classified  material  s: 
whether  the  test  conformed  with  ei 
mental  laws.  A  federal  appeals  court 
a  federal  district  Judge, to  Inspect  th 
ments  privately  to  see  whether  any  c 
released.  But  the  Supreme  Court  lai 
blocked  that  order,  ruling  that  the 
of  Information  Act  doesn't  permit  J 
review  defense  an<  foreign-policy 
given  a  security  classification  by  the 
tlve  Branch. 

PKIVATS  INSPECTIONS 

One  of  the  new  House  amendments  kpeclfl- 
cally  authorizes  Judges  to  privately  Kispect 
classified  material  to  see  whether  the(|offlcial 
who  stamped  It  followed  the  rxiles  tor.  decid- 
ing what's  secret. 

Besides  requiring  agencies  to  publish  an 
Index  of  declsiona  and  actions,  theTHouse 
bill  wotild  allow  a  citizen  to  get  speciBc  rec- 
ords if  b«  can  "reasonably  describe'^ them. 
This  Is  Intended  to  make  It  harder  tor  an 
agency  to  reject  a  request  because  th«  appli- 
cant can't  speciflcallj  n«me  a  document  be 
wants. 
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The  House -passed  bill  would  set  deadlines 
to  prevent  an  agency  from  stalling  a  request 
for  documents.  Officials  would  have  to  give 
an  applicant  an  answer  within  10  days,  and 
any  appeal  to  agency  higher-ups  couldn't  last 
longer  than  20  days.  If  an  agency  Is  taken 
to  court.  It  would  have  only  20  days  to  make 
its  first  formal  response  Instead  of  the  60 
days  allowed  under  current  law. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  15,  1974 1 
By  383  TO  8  House  Votes  Bn,L  To  Strengthen 
I»t7Buc's  Access  to  Oovebmment  Informa- 
tion AND  Records 

(By  Richard  L.  Madden) 

Washington,  Marck  14. — Despite  opposi- 
tion from  the  Nixon  Administration,  the 
House  passed  today  legislation  aimed  at 
strengthening  the  public's  access  to  Govern- 
ment information  and  records. 

The  bill,  which  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  383 
to  8.  now  goes  to  the  Senate,  where  a  Judici- 
ary subcommittee  has  approved  a  similar 
measure. 

At  the  same  time,  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee,  splitting  24  to  16. 
approved  a  separate  bill  that  would  let  the 
Federal  courts  determine — except  In  an  Im- 
peachment proceeding — whether  a  President 
could  wlthlicld  Information  from  Congress. 

However,  the  bill  now  goes  to  the  House 
Rules  Committee,  where  it  faces  an  uncertain 
fate,  and  Administration  officials  have  warned 
of  a  presidential  veto. 

Under  the  committee  bill,  a  Congressional 
committee  could  get  House  or  Senate  ap- 
proval to  go  Into  court  whenever  the  Presi- 
dent directed  an  agency  to  withhold  Informa- 
tion sought  by  the  committee. 

Several  Democrats  opposed  the  bill,  which 
had  the  support  of  a  number  of  Republicans. 
Representative  Jack  Brooks,  Democrat  of 
Texas,  said  it  was  "disastrous  legislation" 
that  would  "inscribe  into  law  the  concept  of 
executive  privilege  and  give  to  every  agency 
of  the  Government,  as  well  as  the  President, 
the  appearance  of  legitimacy  In  denying  cer- 
tain information  to  Congress." 

The  bUl  approved  by  the  full  House  deal- 
ing with  the  public's  access  to  records  would 
make  the  first  changes  In  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  of  1966  and  would  give  Federal 
courts  the  option  of  privately  examining  any 
classified  documents  to  determine  If  the  doc- 
uments had  been  properly  withheld  from  the 
public. 

The  provision  would  reverse  a  recent 
United  States  Supreme  Court  decision,  which 
said  that  the  contents  of  documents  with- 
held from  the  public,  such  as  for  national  se- 
curity reasons,  were  not  reviewable  by  the 
courts. 

The  Supreme  Court's  ruling  In  January  was 
on  a  suit  brought  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  by  Representative  Patsy  T. 
Mink,  Democrat  of  Hawaii,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  had  sought  to  force 
the  disclosure  of  classified  documents  relat- 
ing to  an  underground  nuclear  test. 

"This  bill  offers  a  sensible  and  workable 
compromise  between  a  democratic  govern- 
ment and  the  government  need  for  national 
security,"  Representative  Spark  M.  Matsu- 
naga.  Democrat  of  Hawaii,  said  during  the 
relatively  brief  House  debate. 

There  was  no  discussion  of  whether  Presi- 
dent Nixon  woiUd  veto  the  bill  If  It  reached 
him,  but  the  Departments  of  Justice  and  De- 
fense have  opposed  the  measure  In  part  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  impose  inflexible 
requirements  on  Government  agencies. 

The  Justice  Department  had  also  asked 
Congress  to  delay  action  on  the  bill  until  an 
Administration  study  of  ways  to  Improve 
compliance  with  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  was  completed. 

The  lOM  law  sought  to  grant  Americans 
the  right  of  access  to  Federal  records  and 


specified  categories  of  Information,  such  as 
that  dealing  with  national  security,  trade  se- 
crets and  intra-agency  memos,  which  could 
be  kept  secret. 

The  bill  passed  today  would,  among  other 
things,  set  various  time  limits  for  Federal 
agencies  to  respond  to  public  requests  for  in- 
formation and  would  require  the  agencies  to 
make  annual  reports  to  Congress  on  how 
they  had  Implemented  the  act. 

Also,  the  courts  would  be  permitted  to 
award  the  cost  of  legal  fees  and  court  costs 
to  the  plaintiff  seeking  Information  that 
the  court  decision  went  against  the  Govern- 
ment agency. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  expand  the 
definition  of  Federal  agencies  covered  by  the 
1966  law  to  Include  agencies  within  the 
executive  branch,  such  as  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  and  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  and  Government  corporations, 
such  as  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 


AMERICANS  OF  KOREAN  ANCESTRY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
America's  strengths  is  the  diverse  talent 
that  her  adopted  sons  and  daughters 
bring  to  her.  Among  the  recognizable 
ethnic  groups  that  blend  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  with  a  proper  respect  for 
the  lands  of  their  origin  are  the  Amer- 
icans of  Korean  ancestry. 

In  a  noteworthy  effort  to  share  the 
fruits  of  their  own  success  in  America, 
many  of  these  men  and  women  have 
Joined  together  to  establish  the  Korean 
Student  Fund.  A  recent  dinner  held  in 
Washington  and  attended  by  the  Am- 
bassador of  Korea  and  by  many  dis- 
tinguished citizens  of  Maryland,  high- 
lighted the  goals  of  the  student  funds. 

The  fund  seems  to  me  to  have  a  wide 
potential  beyond  the  help  It  can  give  to 
individual  students.  It  will  also  foster 
a  sense  of  common  values  and  interests 
between  the  United  States  and  Korea. 
Large  numbers  of  Americans  and 
Koreans  will  get  to  know  each  other. 
Each  country  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
globe  should  benefit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in 
the  Record  a  publication  of  the  fund 
describing  its  goals. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  publica- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
The  Korean  Student  F0no  and  Its  Goals 

The  investment  in  human  resources.  In 
terms  of  seeking  higher  education  and  ad- 
vanced technology,  plays  an  Important  role 
in  the  growth  of  a  country  whose  progress 
and  Interest  are  prlmarUy  dependent  upon 
its  own  people — their  knowledge,  skill  and 
ideas.  Korea  is  no  exception. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  Korean  Student  Fund 
hoped  to  obtain  the  valuable  Investment  In 
human  resources  by  assisting  Korean  stu- 
dents in  the  United  States,  seeking  higher 
education  which  can  be  useful  In  the  de- 
vel(^ment  of  Korea  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  the 
Korean  Student  Fimd  and  its  goals. 

PURPOSE 

The  Korean  Student  Fund  is  a  non-profit 
scholarship  foundation  federally  recognized 
and  established  In  Washington,  D.C.  in  1968 
to  help  needy  Korean  students  studying  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Korean  Student  Fund  is  designed  to 
help  students  complete  their  education  in 
the  United  States  within  the  shortest  pos- 
sible period  with  maximum  effectiveness  by 
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offering  them  emergency  scholarhsip  grants. 
Interest-free  loans  and  other  needs. 

The  Korean  Student  Fund  is  also  designed 
to  offer  placement  services  to  those  who 
have  completed  their  studies  In  the  United 
States  and  are  ready  to  return  to  Korea. 

UAJOR  ACTIVrriES 

The  major  activities  of  the  Korean  Stu- 
dent Fimd  are: 

1.  Emergency  scholarship  grants 

2.  Interest-free  scholasblp  loans 

3.  Placement  services  for  prospective  re- 
turnees to  Korea 

4.  Educational  counseling 

SOURCES  OF  FUND 

Tlie  source  of  scholarship  fund  for  the 
Korean  Student  Fund  are: 

1.  Donations  from  Individuals  or  institu- 
tions 

2.  Trust  Funds  from  Individuals  or  in- 
stitutions 

3.  Profits  from  activities 

Among  tlve  members  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors and  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
there  prevails  a  very  strong  opinion  that  In 
the  near  future,  the  Korean  Student  Fund 
should  provide  the  same  scholarship  grants 
to  students  stiidying  in  Korea  who  need 
more  financial  svippcH-t  than  those  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  major  criteria  to  the  success  of  ob- 
taining the  investment  in  human  resources 
are  your  continuous  financial  support  and 
interest  in  the  goals  of  the  Korean  Student 
Fund. 


TRUTH  IN  LENDING 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  a  constitu- 
ent, Mr.  W.  K.  Grubbs,  Br.,  an  attorney 
in  Eudora,  Ark.,  which  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Grubbs  made  several  thought- 
provoking  statements  regarding  truth  in 
lending  which  I  believe  would  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  Members  of  Uie  Senate. 

Following  the  passage  of  such  sweeping 
legislation  as  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act, 
serious  questions  are  often  raised  about 
needed  interpretations  and  about  mat- 
ters not  coosldered  fully  at  the  time  of 
passage.  Mr.  Grubbs'  comments  provide 
an  efifective  analysis  of  some  of  these 
problems  and  are  worthy  of  study. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Mr.  Grubbs'  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Recorb. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

February  22,  1974. 
Re  Truth  in  Lending. 
Hmi.  John  L.  MoCuxlan, 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fulbrxiht, 

US.  Senate,  Senate  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear  Sms:  I  agree  that  It  Is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Oovemment  to  guard  its  citizens 
against  such  obviously  crbninal  practices  as 
I  iinderstand  is  practiced  by  certain  elements 
in  this  country  which  lend  money  at  ex- 
tortionate rates  and  then  ttses  "enforcers" 
te  break  arsae,  kidnap  people  and  kill  to  col- 
lect. However,  It  has  always  been  my  opinion, 
also,  that  It  was  not  neoeesary  in  order  to 
protect  the  p<^>Qlaoe  from  these  practices,  to 
pass  anything  reeembllng  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Law. 

I  aJao  agree  that  when  people  borrow  money 
they  should  be  told  In  some  fair  manner  t^ie 
effective  rate  of  Interest  wblch  they  wffl  be 
paying.  It  has  been  my  opinion  that  this 
could  have  t>een  done  In  a  mTK^  simpler 
n»nner  tlian  t!he  Truth  in  Lending  Law. 


Even  as  originally  passed,  the  Truth  In 
Lending  Law  was  something  of  an  absurd- 
ity in  that  It  obviously  was  a  further  step 
of  the  Federal  Bureaucracy  toward  enslav- 
ing the  populace  by  placing  an  incredible 
burden  upon  the  money  lender;  making  it 
impossible  for  him  to  collect  money  from 
the  majority  of  borrowers,  wage  earners,  by 
its  politically  inspired  restrictions  on  gar- 
nisbskent,  thereby  making  credit  unavailable 
to  this  large  group  of  borrowers  in  a  great 
number  of  instances,  where  It  had  otherwise 
been  available.  Becavise  of  its  complexities 
and  the  scatter-brained  scattering  of  en- 
forcement responsibility,  it  obviously  created 
a  hegemony  of  conflicting  rules.  Interpreta- 
tions; conflict  of  authority:  fosters  petty 
bureavjcratic  Jealousy  and,  as  I  said,  in  my 
opinion,  was  nonsensical  in  the  beginning. 
However,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  height  of 
something  (a  better  word  would  be  depth 
of  something)  has  been  reached  in  a  recent 
case,  Lemons  vs.  Etna  Finance  Co.,  District 
Court  of  Georgia,  September  18,  1973,  where- 
in a  Federal  Court  held  that  where  a  bor- 
rower signed  a  Truth  In  Lending  Disclosure, 
and  admittedly  signed  it,  but  the  copy  of 
it  handed  to  him  did  not  bear  a  legible  sig- 
nature of  ills  because  he  feather -fingered  bis 
signatvire  on  the  top  so  that  the  carbon  im- 
print would  not  show  on  his  copy,  then  the 
lender  has  not  made  full  disclosure  because 
the  poor  ignorant  borrower  does  not  have  a 
complete  disclosure  statement,  and  being  a 
sorely  mistreated  individual  in  this  respect, 
mistreated  by  the  people  who  loaned  him 
the  money  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are 
required  to  pay  something  over  $70000  to 
him,  plus  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee,  as  a 
penalty  because  of  their  degradation. 

Now  you  might  say  that  the  proper  place 
for  this  complaint  is  tlirough  an  t^peal  of 
some  sort.  Congress  passed  this  law  and 
placed  this  needless  burden  upon  the  finan- 
cial institutions  of  this  country.  Just  as  they 
passed  needlessly  complex  Internal  revenue 
laws  and  placed  a  screaming  biirden  of  book- 
keeping and  tax  preparation  iq>on  the  tax- 
payers. 

I  am  not  writing  tiiis  letter  to  ask  any- 
body to  change  these  laws.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  do  any  good.  I  think  the  whole  Truth 
In  Lending  setup  was  politically  inspired. 
There  was  no  need  for  it  to  be  enacted  to 
have  criminal  sanctions  against  the  gangster 
element  and  their  "enforcers".  Nor,  a  few 
other  minor  practices  which  ttve  Truth  In 
Lending  Law  might  have  corrected.  The  net 
result  of  the  Truth  In  Lending  Law  is  to 
place  a  great  burden  on  all  financial  in- 
stitutions for  very  little  gain  that  I  can 
see.  It  seems  to  me  that  Congress  should  have 
been  able  to  see  this  but  what  they  were 
doing  was  appealing  to  the  TaU  which  has 
wagged  this  Dog  too  long,  and  that  is  the 
polyglot  Northeastern  part  of  tails  country 
and  the  extreme  Western  (California)  wild 
eyes. 

Maybe  I  am  a  little  far  to  the  right  but  it 
has  been  written  by  at  least  one  historian 
that  the  history  of  demorcacy  is  bureauc- 
racy and  the  history  of  bureaucracy  Is  rev- 
olution. As  you  Icnow,  revolution  takes 
various  forms.  One  of  them  Is  that  the  pt^u- 
lace  wlU  no  longer  consider  it  immoral  to 
disobey  a  law.  Tbere  is  a  question  among 
philosophers  as  to  wbo  makes  the  law.  Some 
of  them  theoriae  that  If  you  make  a  law  the 
populace  does  not  agree  with  they  will  not 
obey  it  and  you  cannot  enforce  it.  In  a  society 
which  has  been  brougtit  up  and  trained  to  be 
law  abiding,  as  I  feel  most  of  my  genera- 
tion were,  as  opposed  to  the  present,  yon 
can  get  away  with  a  great  deal  of  these  laws 
that  they  don't  agree  with,  iMcause  ttiey 
realize  that  ttoe  law  ^onld  be  obeyed  and 
that  there  are  right  and  wrtmg  ways  of 
changing  them  if  you  do  not  agree. 
Beginning  with  the  administration  of  the 


late  John  Kennedy,  certain  public  figures, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  name  them 
because  I  am  sure  you  know  several  of  them, 
openly  advocated  disobedience  of  laws  by 
certain  classes  of  people;  this  lesultetl.  I 
feel.  In  a  complete  breakdown  of  the  law 
abiding  fiber  of  the  present  developing 
generation  and  the  piupose  of  this  letter  is 
simply  to  point  out  to  you  as  members  of 
my  congressional  delegation:  You  keep 
passing  laws  like  this;  you  keep  appointir.g 
Federal  Judges  like  that  one.  aiKl  alter  a 
while  there  will  be  nobody  who  cares  what 
jou  pSlSb.  Nixon  is  not  the  only  political  in- 
stitution in  this  country  which  is  losing 
credibility  at  an  incredible  pace  with  the 
people.  "This  country,  and  its  governmen*. 
has  to  turn  around.  It  cannot  keep  going;  like 
it  is. 

The  above  decision,  even  under  the  Trvith 
In  Lending  Law,  is  so  incredible  that  if  I  put 
In  words  my  opinion  of  it,  I  could  be  pros- 
ecuted under  any  nvmiber  of  laws  which 
forbid  me  to  criticize  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  the  actions  of  some  of  its  institu- 
tjons,  in  what  I  consider  apprc^riate  lan- 
guage. 

TWs  letter  has  been  over  long  and  bj^e  been 
v.Titten  for  the  ptirpose  of  letting  ycu  know 
at  least  what  one  voter  thinks  of  some  of  the 
things  that  are  happening  in  tiiis  countn,-  as 
a  result  of  the  illconceived  legislation  by  the 
Federal  Government. 
Tour  truly, 

W.  K.  Grc^p;^  Sr. 


ROBERT  FROST:  POET  AND  SAGE 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  100 
years  have  passed  since  the  birth  of  Rob- 
ert Frost,  New  Hampshire's  poet.  It  has 
been  a  century  of  change,  of  crisis  and 
resolution,  of  hope  and  despair.  It  is  a 
century  which  the  life  of  Robert  Frost 
nearly  spanned.  Few  individuals  could 
accept  with  such  strength  and  wisdom  or 
understand  and  appreciate  this  century 
as  well  as  Robert  Frost  did.  If  Robert 
Frost  had  not  been  a  poet  and  a  sage, 
perhaps  his  acceptance  of  life  and  his 
perseverance  at  it  could  be  attributed  to 
insensitivity,  to  ignorance.  But  as  xve 
know,  this  was  not  the  case.  Frost's  life 
was  a  study  in  insight,  a  testament  to 
awareness.  In  our  "age  of  anxiety  "  and 
in  all  of  history  there  have  been  few 
such  men  or  women,  few  who  could  re- 
main so  entirely  in  touch  with  the  world 
and  yet  not  be  overcome  by  it. 

Frost  writes: 

The  most  exciting  movement  in  nature  is 
not  progress,  advance,  but  the  expansion  and 
contraction,  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the 
eye,  the  hand,  the  heart  and  the  mind.  We 
throw  our  arms  wide  with  a  gesture  of  reli- 
gion to  the  universe;  we  close  them  around 
a  person.  We  explore  and  adventure  for  a 
while  and  then  draw  into  to  ooosolldate  our 
gains.  The  breathless  swing  is  between  sub- 
ject matter  and  farm. 

Perhaps  this  is  where  Frost's  secret  lay, 
in  this  breathless  swing,  in  the  ability  to 
discern  it  and  be  fascinated  by  it.  Frost 
was  not  a  broad  man  so  much  as  he  was 
a  deep  one.  He  felt  little  need  for  the 
short-lived,  wide-ranging  thrill;  he  was 
in  no  way  decadent,  and  so  he  met  the 
passage  of  time  not  so  mucfa  by  moving 
with  it,  but  by  basing  hims^  on  those 
things  in  life  ^iilrti  are  eternal,  on  the 
beauty  and  power  of  nature,  on  the  re- 
demixtion  of  human  love  and  the  mystery 
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of  religion.  Aa  Frost  writes  in  "||eluc- 
tance": 

Ab.  when  to  the  heart  of  man 
Wa«  It  ever  less  than  treason 

To  go  with  the  drift  of  things. 
To  yield  with  a  grace  to  reason, 

And  bow  and  accept  the  end 
Of  a  love  or  a  season. 

And  SO  on  this  100th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Robert  Frost,  it  Is  my  in- 
tent to  hcmor  him  nith  a  mingliag  of 
tils  life  and  hs  poetry,  two  outstanding 
achievements  which,  though  we  could 
never  duplicate,  we  can  certainly  a  ppre- 
ciate. 

Strangely,  Frost  wsis  not  appreciated 
by  American  publishers  during  th<i  first 
40  years  of  his  life.  It  took  a  trip  to  Eng- 
land and  the  publishing  of  Frost's  first 
book,  "A  Boy's  Will,"  in  England  to  )ring 
him  recognition  in  the  United  States. 
Before  this  time,  Frost  had  led  a  wrled 
but  professionally  frustrating  life.j  pri- 
marily in  New  England.  At  the  age  pf  20, 
he  married  his  high  school  sweetheart, 
Eleanor  White,  and  started  a  famibf.  He 
tried  out  two  different  colleges,  Dart- 
mouth and  Harvard,  and  was  unalile  to 
finish  at  either  of  them.  He  also  w<(rked 
at  a  number  of  trades — as  a  coimtry 
school  teacher,  a  cobbler,  a  small  town 
newspaper  editor,  and  finally  as  a 
farmer. 

At  the  age  of  26,  Frost  purchased  a 
farm  in  Derry,  N.H.,  cm  which  he  ilived 
in  almost  total  isolation  for  the  nect  11 
years.  This  farm,  the  countryside,  and 
the  people  around  Derry  were  the  supject 
of  much  of  Frost's  poetry,  the  heart, 
really,  of  his  poetry. 

On  his  return  to  America,  Fros<  was 
greeted  with  critical  acclaim  for  hi  i  two 
books  published  in  England  and  ntvner- 
ous  offers  to  publish  his  work.  His  books 
of  poetry  were  well  received  by  both  the 
critics  and  the  public  and  his  cireer, 
as  we  well  know,  was  not  a  brief  jnash, 
the  result  of  a  single  work  that  brought 
him  fame  and  fortune,  but  a  st 
sustained  outpouring  of  some  of  thd 
century's  finest  poetry  and  most 
ful  proee  and  speaking.  Frost,  as  h^ 
in  prominence,  began  to  teach 
lecture  at  America's  leading  college 
received  great  numbers  of  honorai 
grees.  four  Pulitzer  prizes  and  sco| 
other  poetry  awards. 

Of  the  man  himself,  Reginald  C^ 
close  friend  of  Frost's  said  : 

PhyslcaUy,  Proet  has  the  solidity  it  the 
close-sodded  native  soil.  He  stands  alxiiit  five 
foot  nine  and  you  are  aware  at  once  |of  his 
strong-armed,  full-chested  rugged  bi: 
his  old  clothes  he  looks  bigger  than  h4 
ally  is.  When  approached  in  the  gard 
appears  to  loom;  but  when  dressed 
shrinks  to  medium  height.  Close  up  y4 
tlce  the  full,  thick,  muscular,  workr 
hands,  the  backs  c.  them  rough,  the  tbjumbs 
large,  the  fingers  long,  the  tips  blunt,  the 
nails  wide  and  thick — firm  fingers  tojlgrasp 
an  ax,  strong  shoulders  to  start  the  ■wing, 
muscular  forearms  to  follow  througn.  His 
practical  truths  are  the  tougher,  youlhlnk, 
recalling  Tboreau.  for  the  calluses  on  the 
broad,  well-lined  palms.  His  blue  eyes,  nrhich 
are  rarely  measuring,  nevertheless  tatte  you 
In.  He  locoes,  listens,  appraises.  And  ii  sizes 
up  memorably,  saying,  "I  see  what  I 

Frost  Is  most  emphatically  this,  al  man 
who  sees  what  he  sees,  a  man  without 
delusions,  a  man  who  can  laugh  at] him- 
self as  well  as  other  people.  On  politics: 


>k.  a 


I  never  dared  to  be  a  radical  when  I  was 
young,  for  fec^r  It  would  make  me  a  conserva- 
tive when  I  was  old. 

On  art: 

There  are  two  groups  of  people:  Thoae 
who  do  good  and  those  who  do  well.  The  sec- 
ond are  artists. 

And  perhaps  at  this  point  It  would  be 
good  to  Include  a  bit  of  his  poetry,  his 
art,  without  editorial  comment  or 
extrapolation : 

THE    aOAO   NOT   TAKEN 

Two  roads  diverged  in  a  yellow  wood. 

And  sorry  I  could  not  travel  both 
And  be  one  traveler,  long  I  stood 
And  looked  down  one  as  far  as  I  could 
To  where  it  bent  in  the  undergrowth. 

Then  took  the  other,  as  Just  as  fair. 
And  having  perhaps  the  better  clalni. 

Because  it  was  grassy  and  wanted  wear; 

Though  as  for  that  the  passing  there 
Had  worn  them  really  about  the  same. 

And  both  that  morning  equally  lay 
In  leaves  no  step  had  trodden  black. 

Oh,  I  kept  the  first  for  another  day! 

Yet  knowing  how  way  lead  on  to  way, 
I  doubted  if  I  should  ever  come  back. 

I  shall  be  telling  this  with  a  sigh 
Somewhere  ages  and  ages  hence: 

Two  roads  diverged  in  a  wood,  and  I — 

I  took  the  one  less  traveled  by. 
And  that  made  all  the  difference. 

A  LATE  WAI,K 

When  I  go  through  the  Mowing  field. 

The  headless  aftermath, 
Bmoothlald  like  thatch  with  the  heavy  dew. 

Half  cloees  the  garden  path. 

And  when  I  come  to  the  garden  ground, 

The  whir  of  sober  birds 
Up  from  the  tangle  of  withered  weeds 

Is  sadder  than  any  words. 

A  tree  beside  the  wall  stands  bare. 

But  a  leaf  that  lingered  brown. 
Disturbed,  I  doubt  not,  by  my  thought, 

Comes  softly  rattling  down. 

I  end  not  far  from  going  forth 

By  picking  the  faded  blue 
Of  the  last  remaining  aster  flower 

To  carry  again  to  you. 

Frost's  greatest  strength,  as  seen  In  his 
poetry,  may  have  been  his  awareness  of 
the  abstract  in  the  concrete,  the  way  In 
which  revelation  came  to  him  through 
the  most  common  of  experiences,  his 
depth  rather  than  his  breadth.  He  was 
at  once  a  practical  and  philosophical 
man,  unimpressed  with  empty  Intellec- 
tualism,  but  not  contemptuous  of  honest 
thought.  His  practicality  kept  him  In- 
volved and  functioning  in  the  everyday 
world  of  human  contact  and  disappoint- 
ment, something  many  artists  withdraw 
from,  and  his  philosophic  nature  let  him 
touch  and  reveal  to  others  the  truths  of 
our  experience. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  end  this  tribute 
to  Robert  Frost  with  a  statement  of  his 
own.  Perhaps  we  can,  for  a  moment,  look 
beyond  our  immediate  conflicts  on  the 
strength  of  it: 

Having  ideas  that  are  neither  pro  nor  con 
is  the  happy  thing.  Get  up  there  high  enough 
and  the  differences  that  make  controversy 
become  only  the  two  legs  of  a  body,  the 
weight  of  which  is  on  one  side  in  one  period, 
tiie  other.  In  the  ne«t.  Democracy  monarchy; 
Puritanism  paganism;  form  and  content; 
conservatism  radicalism;  systole  diastole; 
rustic  urbane;  literary  colloquial;  work  play. 
I  should  think  too  much  of  myself  to  let 
any  teacher  fool  me  Into  taking  sides  on 
any  one  of  these  opposittons.  Maybe  I'm 
wrong  But  I  was  always  nrong  then.  It's  not 


Just  old  age  with  me.  Tm  not  like  Maeldune, 
weary  of  strife  from  having  seen  to  much  of 
It — I've  wanted  to  find  some  ways  to  trans- 
cend the  strife  method.  I  have  found  some. 
Mind  you,  I  fight  a  healthy  amount.  This  is 
no  pacifism.  It  is  not  so  much  anticonflict  as 
It  is  something  beyond  confiict — such  as 
poetry  and  religion  that  is  not  Just  theologi- 
cal  dialectic.  I'll  bet  I  could  tell  of  spiritual 
realizations  that  for  a  moment  at  least  would 
overawe  the  contentious. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  CATTLE 
FEEDERS  IN  NEW  MEXICO 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  few  months  I  have  become  increas- 
ingly concerned  over  the  current  plight 
of  cattle  feeders  in  New  Mexico.  Their 
feed  costs  have  been  rising  steadily,  while 
the  prices  they  receive  for  fed  cattle  have 
fluctuated  widely  while  moving  down- 
ward. Many  extraneous  factors  have  in- 
fluenced what  is  historically  a  high-risk 
industry  In  this  past  year.  The  energy 
crisis  which  resulted  in  the  national  55 
miles  per  hour  lessened  the  amount  of 
beef  which  could  be  moved  from  feedlot 
to  meatpacker  and  packer  to  wholesale 
distributor  significantly.  The  resulting 
independent  truckers  strike  terribly  dis- 
rupted the  normal  fiow  of  beef  and  re- 
sulted in  reduced  buying  by  packers 
which  left  the  feeders  with  overfat  cattle 
In  the  pens  which  bring  reduced  prices 
and  a  ripple  effect  backing  up  fed  cattle 
in  the  pens. 

Most  cattlemen  see  the  Government  in- 
tervention of  1973  as  the  basic  cause  of 
the  recent  chaotic  market  conditions. 
The  prices  paid  for  cattle  have  a  com- 
parable fiuctuation  In  retail  beef  prices. 
All  of  this  adds  up  to  serious  losses  for 
cattle  feeders.  To  illustrate  this  point,  I 
excerpted  the  following  from  one  of  the 
many  letters  I  have  received  from  New 
Mexico  cattle  feeders : 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest  In  the  cattle 
feeding  business.  It's  encouraging  to  know 
that  you  are  aware  that  many  cattlemen  are 
going  out  of  the  business  because  of  unrea- 
sonably high  losses. 

Since  October  1,  1073, 1  have  lost  1208,579.- 
00  on  4,367  head  of  cattle  marketed.  Three- 
fourths  of  these  cattle  have  been  750  pound 
fa'  heifers  out  of  feedlots.  The  rest  have  been 
750  pound  feeder  steer  yearlings  off  grass 
and  growing  rations.  Some  losses  per  bead 
have  been  as  high  as  $144.08.  I  will  lose  an- 
other $200,000.00  on  the  cattle  I  presently 
own  If  today's  prices  prevail.  There  are  two 
basic  reasons  for  these  losses: 

1.  Government  Intervention — ^The  Beef 
Price  Freeze  completely  disrupted  our  orderly 
marketing  last  year  and  Is  still  taking  its  toil 
today. 

2.  Soaring  production  costs — Our  cost  of 
gain  In  the  feedlot  has  Increased  from  17.95 
cents  per  pound  In  1968  to  43.64  cents  per 
pound  thus  far  in  1974.  This  Is  due  to  in- 
creased grain  prices  and  the  banning  of  D.E.S. 

At  the  present  cost  of  grain  it  Is  impossible 
to  feed  cattle  to  be  sold  at  current  market 
prices.  The  cattleman  is  having  to  compete 
world-wide  for  his  feedstuffs  and  yet  Is  not 
getting  the  benefit  of  world  competition  for 
his  finished  product — beef.  This  squeeze  Is 
putting  the  cattleman  out  of  business. 

The  cattleman  is  taking  excessive  losses 
now  where  he  has  not  had  excessive  profits 
in  the  past.  Even  though  fat  cattle  have  In- 
creased from  25^  to  60('  per  pound,  we  have 
only  averaged  $9.95  per  head  profit  for  the 
past  five  years.  This  is  a  6.7%  return  on  in- 
vestment. Without  this  Inflation  in  beef 
prices  there  would  be  no  profit  at  all.  In  one 
month's  time  I  went  from  record  profits  to 
record  looses. 
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Millions  are  being  lost  by  cattlemen  where 
billions  are  being  lost  by  co-related  agricul- 
ture business.  In  the  past  five  years  I  have 
ted  and  marketed  over  75,000  head  of  cattle, 
but  now  I  must  quit. 

Since  government  intervention  has  caused 
these  high  losses,  perhaps  now  government 
intervention  could  be  tised  to  reduce  them 
and  thus  insure  a  continued  supply  of  beef  in 
the  future. 

To  illustrate  his  statements,  my  con- 
stituent included  tlie  following  loss  and 
production  cost  data  : 

LIGHTWEIGHT  HEIF£R  LOSSES 


Out  date 


Loss  per  pen     Lens  per  head 


1973: 

Oct.l 

- $1,530.15 

$11.96 

Oct  U      

.  .      .         4,526.89 

31.88 

Oct.  17 

4.169.68 

35.34 

Oct.20 

5,243.77 

37.19 

Now.  18..... 

9,249.47 

60.45 

Hov.21 

9.585.16 

63.06 

Nov.  22 

10.392.22 

68.82 

Mm  25  .- 

6.847.42 

66.67 

tto».30 

8.450.01 

72.84 

Decl 

7,260.91 

46.54 

Dee.  2 

9,«13.22 

82.47 

Dee.! 

9,674.87 

62.02 

Dec.  4 

.-        11,226.01 

87.70 

1974: 

Jan.  12    

3, 122.  26 

20.54 

Jan.  14 

3,133.06 

20.08 

Jan.  23    

2,644.97 

17.99 

reb.lO 

.  .  .  .          3,547.69 

18.97 

M).  10 

1,581.15 

10.61 

Feb.  11 

1,903.85 

16  56 

feb.l7 

2,226.57 

15.04 

fsb.26 

3,250.00 

20.92 

FEEDER  STEER  YEARLING  LOSSES 


Out  date 


Loss  per  pen      Loss  per  head 


1973 

Jan.  16 

$13,150.94 

$54.57 

Dec.  20  -  

6,627.20 

63.72 

1974: 

Jan.  3 

24,204.83 

144.06 

Jan.  9 

6,893.33 

70.34 

Jan.9 

4,366.24 

71.58 

Jan.n 

1,743.61 

16.93 

tm.iS     

...      .        15,557.22 

69.14 

J«i.31 

8,174.00 

97.31 

Feb.* 

6,940.00 

73.05 

fUODOCTION  COSTS  LIGHTWEIGHT  HEIFERS 


Year 


Number        Number  Cost 

ot  pens        ol  cattle  otgain 


1968 

1989 

»» 

«71 

1972 

1973 

1974  (to  date). 


4 

700 

$17.95 

36 

6.300 

20.13 

53 

9.275 

22.41 

94 

16.450 

24.06 

55 

9,625 

23. 4S 

58 

10, 150 

31.59 

8 

1,400 

43.64 

Feeder  steer  yearlings 

Year:  Cost  of  grain 

1971    22.31 

1972   21.  19 

1»73 28.05 

1974    (to  date) 49.76 

lest  anyone  should  feel  that  these 
are  exaggerated  figures,  let  us  compare 
them  lo  closeout  data  provided  by  the 
Professional  Cattle  Consultants  of 
Weatherford,   Okla.: 

The  November  rloseouts  on  steers  tising 
PCC  Industry  Averages  for  #1  steers,  pur- 
chased in  May,  on  feed  for  180  days,  and 
ckwed  out  In  November,  we  find  the  owner 
would  have  lost  $126.82  per  head — as  follows: 

May  cost  in  (635#  (S   $.6430^ $344.81 

Cost  of  grain  (4e9#  fti  $.4025) 188.77 

Interest  «  8%  (on  %  cattle). 10.34 

Interest  (.?  B%  <on  %  feed  bill) 6.  66 

Marketing  expense  (Comm.,  Ins..  etc.)      10.  00 


Total  cost 659.58 


November  sale  (1104#  O  $.3920) $432.76 

Loss    126.82 

The  November  closeouts  on  heifers  vising 
PCC  Industry  Averages  for  3fl  heifers,  pur- 
chased in  May,  on  feed  for  180  days  and  closed 
out  in  November,  we  find  the  owner  would 
have  lost  $105.29  per  head — as  follows: 

May  cost  in  (529tt  <<i  $.5352) $283.12 

Cost  of  grain  (364jr  Oi  $.4152) 151.  13 

Ijiterest  oi  8';i  (on  34  cattle) 8.49 

Interest  r</  8',,  (on  %  feed  bill) 4.  53 

Marketing  expense  (comm  ,  Ins.,  etc.)         9.50 

Total  cost 456.77 

November  sale  (893;t  f'/  $.3936) 351.48 

Loss 105  29 

December  closeo^it  data 

Steer  losses  continue  to  climb!  TJtilizlng 
the  PCC  Industry  Averages  for  jtl  steers,  pur- 
chased in  June,  on  feed  180  days,  closed  out  in 
December  at  an  average  loss  of  $131  34  per 
head !  Here's  how : 

June  cost  in  (631  lbs.  '«  $0.5183 

per  lb.) $327.00 

Cost  of  grain  (469  lbs.  ui  $0.4394 

per  lb.) 2C6.00 

Interest*/    lO'/i    (on  3^  of  cattle) 16.00 

Interest  '1/   10'/<   (on  %  of  feed) 6.00 

Management  expense    (commission. 

insurance,    etc.i 10.00 

Total  cost 565.07 

December  sale  (1,100  lbs.  oi 

$0.3942,  lb.)     433.62 

Loss 131.  45 

January  closeout  data 
Steer  losses  peaked  in  December!  Utilizing 
the  PCC  Industry  Average  for  #  1  steers 
purchased  in  July,  on  feed  180  days,  closed 
out  in  January  at  an  average  loss  of  $63.39, 
more  than  50';'c  less  than  the  $131.45  losses 
suffered  on  cattle  closing  out  in  December. 
Here's  the  calculations: 

July  cost  In  (628  lbs.  w  $0.5365) $336  92 

Cost  of  gain  (497  lbs.  1,1  $0.4770) 237  06 

Interest  ^   10%    (on  %  of  caUle).-       16.00 

Interest  m    10'«    (on  %  of  feed) 6.00 

Management   expanse    (commission, 
insurance,  etc. ) 10.  00 

Total  cost 605.98 

J,inuary  sale  (1,125  lbs.  (»  $0  4823)  ..     542.  59 
Loss  per  head 63.39 

Heifer  losses  dip  50',i  also.  Losses  incurred 
on  #  1  heifers  closed  out  in  December  was 
$103.02  a  head.  That  dropped  during  Janu- 
ary to  $54.54  per  head  loss.  The  heifers,  pur- 
chased in  July  and  on  feed  for  180  days, 
closed  out  as  follows: 

July  cost  in  (466  lbs.  fit  $0.5209) ..-  $245.54 
Cost  of  gain  (457  lbs.  «  $0.4813)  ...  219.  95 
Interest  <«   10%  (on  %  of  cattle)...       12.80 

Interest  (.<   10%   (on  3,^  feed) 4.20 

Management  expense    (commlKion, 
insurance,   etc.) 9.00 

Total  cost 491.49 

January  sale  (923  lbs.  ^  $0.4734  per 

lb)   436.95 

Loss  per  head 54.54 

February  closeout  data 
Average  dollar  losses  on  steers  doubled. 
Utilizing  the  POC  High  Plains  Industry 
Averages  for  *t  1  steers  purchased  In  Augtist, 
00  feed  180  days,  cloeed  out  to  February  at 
an  average  loss  of  $127.75  per  bead,  better 
than  double  the  January  losses  of  $63  99  per 
head.  The  $127.75  loases  during  February 
compares  with  $131  45  losses  per  head  suf- 
fered in  December.  Here's  the  calculations 
for  February: 


August  cost  in  (659  lbs.  «  $0.6117)..  $403.  11 

Cost  of  gain  (459  lbs.  <„  $0.4933) 226  42 

Interest  f,  iCr  (on  34  of  cattle) 15. 11 

Interest  (.;   10%  (on  ^4  of  feed) 8.07 

Management  expense  (commiESions. 

insurance,   etc.) 10.00 

Total  cost 662.71 

February  sale  (1, 118  lbs.  tn  S0.4785).     534.96 
Less  per  head 127.75 

He-.lfer  dollar  losses  jump  69'<  !  Losses  on  ir  1 
heifers  jumped  also,  but  not  as  much  as 
steers.  Heifers  purchased  last  Atigus'..  fed 
180  days,  closed  out  in  February  at  average 
p?r  head  loss  of  $78.62.  Here's  the  calcula- 
tions for  heifers  closed  out  in  the  Hi^h 
Plains: 

August  cost  m  (477  lbs.  („  $0.5849).  i 279  00 
Cost  of  gain  (402  lbs.  ...  $0.4717)...  189.62 
Interest  f,  10%  (on  ^4  of  cattle )...       10  46 

Interest  (i,   10%  (on  3,4  of  feed) €83 

Management  expense  (commissions. 

insurance,   etc.) 9.  CO 

Total  cost 494.91 

February  sale  (879  lbs.  i„  $0  473€i..     416.29 
Loss  per  head 78.62 

October  through  Januarj-  losses  sttrp.-'ss  $! 
billion!  If  you  ^ply  the  monthly  losses  as 
reported  by  PCC  since  October  to  the  total 
Federally  inspected  slaughter  total  for  the 
four  month  period  of  October,  1973  thrcufii 
January,  1974,  you  will  find  the  cattle  feed- 
ing industry  has  lost  $1,046,366,691!  That's 
making  the  assumption  that  22%  of  the 
Federally  inspected  slaughter  per  moiith  is 
made  up  of  heifers  and  78%  is  made  i-.p  cf 
steers.  The  forementioned  losses  for  the 
month  of  February  will  likely  tack  an  addi- 
tional $300,000,000  on  to  the  total  lostes  thus 
fair. 

Prom  this  comparison,  it  appears  that 
my  correspondent  is  a  more  efficient  cat- 
tle feeder  than  the  industry  average  in 
his  area.  However,  the  basic  point  is 
that  these  losses  which  began  in  Septem- 
ber 1973  cannot  continue  imtil  the  new 
grain  crop  causes  some  relief  in  feed 
prices.  In  my  State  of  New  Mexico,  which 
does  not  rank  in  the  top  seven  cattle 
feeding  States,  there  were  401.000  fed 
cattle  marketed  in  1973  from  100  active 
feed  lots  of  which  only  30  marketed  ever 
l.DOO  head  of  fed  cattle.  Man>'  of  the  70 
small  feeders  are  not  now  feeding  cat- 
tle because  of  the  loss  picture.  They  can- 
not stand  these  kinds  of  losses.  Man:/  of 
the  30  larger  feeders  cannot  last  vmtil 
fall. 

Another  facet  of  the  beef  industrj-  is 
the  cow-calf  operations  run  \jy  2.500  New 
Mexican  ranchers.  These  ranchers  sold 
670,000  calves  to  feed  lots  m  1973,  many 
going  to  feedlots  out  of  New  Mexico.  In- 
evitably, these  ranchers  face  a  serious 
loss  of  tbe  market  for  their  calves.  With 
the  deterioration  of  this  market,  many 
ranchers  will  be  forced  to  slaughter  their 
mother  cows.  When  consumer  demand 
combined  with  the  dwindling  supply  of 
fed  cattle  from  the  feedlots  drive  beef 
prices  upward — it  will  take  some  years 
to  replenish  these  herds.  This  situation 
could  ver>'  well  result  in  future  scarcity 
of  beef  which  would  contmue  for  seme 
time. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  July  break -even 
calculations  of  the  Professional  Cattle 
Consultants : 

Corn  Belt  steers  r.eed  to  bring  1  68  cents 
more  than  High  Plains  steers.  Steers  fciug 
into  Corn  Belt  feedlots  in  January  and  ccin- 
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No.  1  steers  placed  in  January. 

Cost  of  gam 

Interest  at  10  percent 

Interest  at  10  percent 

Management  expense 
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feedlota  In  January  and  coming  off  In  July 
irUl  liave  to  bring  $0.6411  to  break  even. 


Here's  the  calculations  based  on  the  Industry 
averages  Tor  January: 


High  Plain* 


Corn  Belt 


Total  expense 

Break-even  price  per  pound  . 


.1 


High  Plains  heifers  will  break  even  at 


J330. 19  (634  lb  at  J0.5208) J354. 82  (660  lb  at  »,5376). 

233.00  (466  lb  at  J0.5000) 254.80  (490  lb  at  J0.5200). 

16.00  (on  5»  o(  cattle) 16.00  (on  >i  of  cattle). 

6.00  (on?i  olfeed) 6.00  (on  ?i  feed). 

10.00  (coinmission,  etc.) 10.00  (commission,  etc.). 

595.19  641.62 

.5411  (1,1001b) 5579  (1.1501b) 


near 
Jan- 


53  cents.  No.  1  heifers  placed  on  feed  la ' 
uary  In  the  High  Plains  will  break  eviin  In 
July  If  they  bring  53.07  cents  per  ptiund. 
There  was  insufficient  numbers  of  holfers 
placed  on  feed  In  the  Com  Belt  to  mike  a 
comparison  between  that  area  and  the  Hlgb 
Plains.  Here's  the  breakdown  for  High  Stains 
heifers : 

No.  1  Heifers  placed: 
In  January  (506  pounds  at  $0.4936)  .  $249.  76 
Cost  of  grain  (394  pounds  at  $0.5100)     2(>0.  94 
Interest   at   10   percent    (on   three- 
fourths  of  cattle)  |12.  80 

Interest   at    10   percent    (on    three- 
fourths  of  feed) t4.20 

Management    expense    (conunission, 

etc.)    0.00 


Total  expense 

Break -even   price:    Per   pound    (900 
pounds)     O 


4t7 


.70 
5307 


Mr.  President,  I  have  present<id  a 
gloomy  picture  of  the  current  plight  of 
our  cattle  feeders.  The  feeders  who 
contacted  me  feel  b£uily  discouHaged 
right  now.  They  see  a  number  of  Ooilem- 
ment  actions  as  contributing  factofs  to 
their  current  losses — the  price  freeaje  on 
beef,  the  national  speed  limit,  incroased 
exports  of  grain,  and  so  forth.  But  they 
have  not  asked  for  Government  action 
which  would  hurt  other  segments  of  the 
economy.  Basically,  they  want  Goi 
ment  not  to  intervene  In  the  beef  ii 
try.  There  are,  however,  two  Govei 
actions  which  I  think  can  help  all( 
the  problems  which  other  Govei 
actions  have  caused  cattle  feeders, 
are  increased  Government  purchas 
beef  by  the  Department  of  Agrici 
for  the  child  nutrition  programs  . 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

Additionally,  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture can  work  with  the  grocery  in- 
dustry to  promote  beef.  USD  A  has  built 
up  a  good  liaison  with  chainstore  bi 
and  merchandisers  over  the 
through  the  operations  of  the  plei 
foods  program  over  the  years, 
though  the  plentiful  foods  program  was 
abolished  last  year,  many  of  the  dedi- 
cated staffers  who  worked  for  that  pro- 
gram are  still  employed  by  USDA  in 
other  capacities.  They  could  be  reac- 
tivated for  this  special  promotion,  j 

These  actions  can  be  taken  witnout 
prohibitive  costs  by  USDA  and  DOD. 
They  should  be  taken  Immediately.  The 
beef  industry  has  suffered  much  be<3ause 
of  other  Government  action.  Thesci  ac- 
tions can  and  should  be  taken  to  preclude 
possible  disaster  in  the  beef  industry.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  letter 
to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  But^  re- 


questing these  actions  be  printed  In  the 
Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate,  CoMMrrrEE  on 

PiTBLJc  Works, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  26, 1974. 
Hon.  Earl  Butz, 

Secretary,   U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretart:  In  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Subcommltt«e  on  Agricultural 
Production.  Marketing  and  Stabilization  of 
Prices  on  March  13  and  14,  Mrs.  Wray  Pln- 
ney,  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion flrst  vice-president,  testified  that  cattle 
feeders  were  currently  losing  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars  per  head  on  cattle  marketed. 
After  this  testimony,  I  contacted  several 
feedlot  operators  In  New  Mexico  and  ob- 
tained loss  statistics  from  them.  An  alarm- 
ing picture  of  the  current  status  of  the 
feedlot  industry  soon  came  to  light.  I  am 
sure  you  are  familiar  with  this  situation. 

Cattle  feeders  believe  government  actions 
of  the  past  year  have  had  severely  detri- 
mental effects  upon  the  orderly  marketing  of 
beef.  They  cite  retail  beef  price  control  and 
the  national  fifty-five  mile  per  hour  speed 
limit  and  the  resulting  Independent  truckers 
strike  as  actions  which  have  disrupted  the 
normal  flow  of  beef.  The  result  of  these  dis- 
ruptions has  been  rather  chaotic  market 
conditions  since  last  September  and  the 
record  losses  which  they  have  experienced. 
Currently,  they  are  experiencing  problems  In 
marketing  their  fed  cattle  which  result  In 
overfat  cattle.  Additionally,  present  prices 
received  for  fed  cattle  are  ten  to  twelve 
cents  per  pound  below  break -even  levels. 

The  question  now  is  whether  or  not  gov- 
ernment action  to  assist  this  vital  segment 
of  agriculture  is  desirable  or  necessary.  I 
believe  there  are  two  actions  you  can  take 
which  will  provide  some  relief  to  the  cattle 
feeders.  Firstly,  USDA  can  purchase  beef 
under  the  special  buying  authority  which 
expires  June  30,  using  section  32  monies  for 
distribution  to  the  Child  Nutrition  Programs. 
This  would  not  only  assist  in  moving  some 
of  the  excess  supply  of  cattle  but  would  also 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  National  School 
Lunch  and  Special  Feeding  Programs  few 
Children. 

Secondly,  USDA  has  maintained  a  good 
liaison  with  the  retail  grocery  mdustry  for 
many  years  through  the  operations  of  the 
Plentiful  Foods  Program.  USDA  should  use 
this  liaison  to  promote  beef.  I  understand 
that,  even  though  the  Plentiful  Foods  Pro- 
gram was  discontinued  last  year,  many  of 
the  dedicated  staffers  remain  In  the  employ 
of  USDA  in  other  capacities.  Possibly  their 
expertise  could  be  used  In  a  massive  beef 
promotion. 

Mr.  Secretary.  I  urge  you  to  take  these  two 
actions.  The  cattle  feeders  justifiably  feel 
that  government  actions  have  been  detri- 
mental to  them.  These  are  two  actions  which 
can  help  undo  some  of  the  harm  which  their 
industry  has  suffered. 


Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  in  this 
matter.  If  I  can  be  of  assistance  to  you  In 
any  way  to  help  the  beef  Indtistry  through 
this  difficult  period,  please  advise  me. 
Sincerely, 

Pete  V.  Domentci, 

U.S.  Senator. 


PAY  FOR  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  there 
appeared  in  the  March  issue  of  Non- 
commissioned OfiBcer  Association  Jour- 
nal an  article  entitled,  "Why  Not  Sever- 
ance Pay  for  the  Enlisted?" 

As  a  supporter  for  severance  pay  for 
enlisted  personnel  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  com- 
ments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wht  Not  Severance  Pat  fob  the  Enlisted? 
congress  and  milttart  laws 

Congress,  and  rightfully  so,  has  over  the 
years  enacted  legislation  that  offers  bene- 
ficial protection  in  many  ways  to  many  mem- 
bers of  the  military  community:  on  active 
duty,  retired,  in  the  reserves  or  national 
guard,  and  their  dependents  and  survivors. 

The  majority  of  the  measures,  contained 
In  Titles  10  and  37,  U.S.  Ck)de,  may  readUy 
be  described  as  "laws  normally  protecting  the 
well-being  of  the  mUitary  member."  They 
encompass  about  everything  from  "tenure  of 
service"  through  "retirement"  from  "medical 
services"  to  "burial,"  and  from  "dependents' 
assistance"  to  "stxrvivors'  benefits." 

Yet,  in  most  of  the  military  laws  enacted, 
the  regular  enlisted  member  of  the  UjB. 
Armed  Services  Is  not  the  beneficiary  of,  nor 
Is  Included  In  those  protective  measvu-es  that 
normally  pertain  to  regular  commissioned 
and  warrant  officers,  or  reserve  and  tem- 
porary officers,  or  even  certain  enlisted 
personnel. 

To  be  more  specific,  the  regular  enlisted 
member,  from  initial  enlistment  to  the  date 
of  retirement.  Is  In  most  cases  not  protected 
by  law. 

LAWS  vs.  REGOLATIONS 

The  Department  of  Defense  or  the  In- 
dividual Services  have  regtilatlons  that  do 
offer  some  sheltered  protection  for  rcgtvQar 
enlisted  personnel.  These,  however,  are  nor- 
mally found  In  the  administrative  proce- 
dures for  promotion  and  discharge.  But  com- 
paratively speaking,  regulations  are  not  true 
protective  features.  They  are  frequently 
changed  overnight  without  due  process  of 
consideration  for  the  affected  persons. 

An  excellent  example  might  be  a  promo- 
tion regulation.  It  Is  frequently  changed  to 
fit  the  whims  or  needs  of  the  Individual 
services  or  their  commander.  One  com- 
mander may  instruct  a  promotion  board  for 
enlisted  personnel  to  consider  tlme-in-grade 
as  a  primary  prerequisite  for  promotion, 
while    another    chooses    to   select    tlme-ln- 
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service  as  the  main  Ingredient.  Others  may 
call  for  educational  backgrounds,  duty  in  one 
q>eclalty  or  another,  and  so  on. 

As  noted  In  the  "Legislative  Digest"  In 
February's  Journal,  warrant  officers  are 
guaranteed  an  automatic  promotion  to  the 
next  highest  grade  on  the  day  following  the 
last  day  of  fulfillment  of  three  years  of  satis- 
factory service  in  a  former  grade. 

THE   BIG    ones 

"Probably  the  most  Inequitable  measure  In 
the  law  is  the  one  that  offers  'special  pay'  to 
a  military  member  involuntarily  released  or 
discharged  from  the  Services.  The  law  pro- 
vides for  almost  every  category  of  military 
personnel  except  regular  enlisted  members. 
They  are  not  Included  nor  entitled  to  these 
special  payments  of  'readjustment'  or  'sev- 
erance' pay." 

REDUCTIONS-IN-FORCE 

For  the  third  time  In  less  than  30  years, 
the  U.S.  Armed  Services  are  involuntarily  sep- 
arating numerous  members  for  cause. 

As  It  happened  in  the  postwar  years  of 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  War,  Congress 
Is  again  reducing  the  size  of  the  Armed  Forces 
following  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

Congress  calls  for  cutbacks  and  DOD  orders 
the  Services  to  discharge  or  release  thousands 
of  commissioned  officers,  noncommissioned 
and  petty  officers,  and  junior  enlisted  per- 
sonnel. Of  the  three  groups,  only  the  NCOs 
and  PCs  are  truly  affected  by  these  reductions 
In  force. 

OITICERS 

Conmiissioned  and  warrant  officers  removed 
from  active  duty  of  these  cutbacks  are,  in  the 
majority,  entitled  to  either  severance  pay  or 
readjustment  pay  dependent  upon  their  serv- 
ice component.  They  may  receive  an  amount 
equal  to  one  year's  pay  or  $15,000,  whichever 
applies. 

In  the  case  of  certain  temporary  and  war- 
rant officers,  they  may  receive  severance  pay 
then  Inunediately  enlist  as  a  regular  enlisted 
member  and  further  receive  a  re-enllstment 
bonus.  They  may  then  continue  on  active 
duty  until  they  have  sufficient  service  to  re- 
tire and  subsequently  receive  a  monthly  re- 
tirement annuity  for  the  rest  of  their  natu- 
ral lives. 

J17NIOR   ENLISTED 

In  CM-der  to  reduce  the  number  of  junior 
enlisted  members,  the  Services  may  reduce 
enlistment  quotas  and/or  provide  early  dis- 
charges. In  the  latter  case,  the  early  releases 
from  active  duty  are  voluntary  and  normally 
concern  only  those  members  who  do  not  de- 
sire to  remain  on  active  duty. 

NCOS   AND   PCS 

The  "man  In  the  middle"  is  the  one  who 
suffers.  As  career-oriented  military  members, 
the  NCOs  and  POs  have  anywhere  from  5  to 
18  years  of  honorable  service  and  are  plan- 
ning to  retire  following  the  attainment  of 
sufficient  years  of  active  duty.  With  nor- 
mally no  more  training  than  received  in  the 
military,  and  with  famUles  to  support,  they 
are  suddenly  released  from  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices or  denied  the  authority  to  reenllst. 

They  receive  no  "mustering  out"  payments, 
no  severance  pay  nor  readjustment  pay.  The 
Services  pay  only  their  normal  wages  to  the 
date  of  discharge  and  provide  for  their  travel 
and  transportation  of  dependents  and  house- 
hold goods  to  their  homes  of  record. 

In  most  cases,  the  NCO/PO  fares  worse 
than  the  civil  service  or  civilian  employees 
who  are  "rlffed"  In  their  local  communities. 
The  NCO/PO  has  been  away  from  home  for 
years  and  does  not  have  the  feel  of  the  econ- 
omy. He  may  return  unknowingly  to  an  area 
that  is  suffering  from  a  lack  of  available 
employment,  bousing,  schooling,  or  whatever. 


Even  If  all  Is  weU,  the  NCO/PO  mvist  find 
housing,  seek  and  obtain  employment,  and 
accomplish  all  the  normal  commitments 
forced  upon  a  person  who  moves  with  a 
family.  All  this  without  a  penny  in  his  pock- 
et other  than  a  final  paycheck ! 

A  commissioned  officer  may  be  separated 
from  the  service  because  he  has  failed  in  his 
performance  of  duty  or  is  morally  unfit,  yet 
the  law  will  provide  him  with  the  same  en- 
titlements of  travel  and  transportation  as  ac- 
corded the  NCO/PO  plus  a  payment  of  sev- 
erance pay  in  an  amount  equal  to  one 
month's  basic  pay  In  grade  multiplied  by  his 
years  of  active  service  (not  to  exceed  one  full 
year  of  basic  pay) . 

THE    INEQUITIES 

Because  regular  commissioned  officers  are 
protected  by  a  tenure  of  service,  there  is 
really  no  requirement  of  time  for  most  reg- 
ular officers  to  qualify  for  severance  pay,  and 
reserve  officers  may  receive  up  to  $15,000  In 
readjustment  pay  for  serving  a  minimum  of 
five  continuous  years  on  active  duty.  Yet  the 
NCO/PO  receives  absolutely  nothing  regard- 
less of  the  time  involved  and  the  reason  for 
the  separation. 

HOW  rr  works 

Primarily  the  Services  convene  certain 
boards  of  officers  (and  sometimes  senior  en- 
listed) to  screen  the  records  of  NCOs/ POs  to 
determine  those  who  shall  be  separated  or 
denied  reenllstment.  All  things  being  normal, 
the  boards  will  recommend  separations  for 
the  NCOs/POs  who  fail  to  maintain  satisfac- 
tory performances  of  duty,  or  because  of  per- 
sonal deficiencies. 

However,  when  there  is  a  large-scale  reduc- 
tion of  force  (as  we  are  experiencing  today), 
the  boards  must  work  extra  hard  to  find 
enough  NCOs/POs  to  "riff."  There  just  aren't 
enough  "bad  cases"  to  go  around,  so  they 
search  until  they  find  something  on  which 
they  may  base  an  unfavorable  determina- 
tion. 

For  example,  the  NCO  Association  discov- 
ered a  young  married  Army  Staff  Sergeant 
(E-6)  who  was  being  denied  reenllstment 
because  of  "misconduct."  A  review  of  his 
records,  however.  Indicated  that  his  miscon- 
duct occurred  some  years  ago  when  he  first 
entered  the  service.  Meanwhile,  In  six  suc- 
cessive years,  he  received  a  promotion  in 
every  one  of  those  years,  had  been  Issued  a 
"Top  Secret  Clearance,"  and  possessed  an 
exemplary  conduct  and  performance  record 
since  his  last  cotirt-martlal. 

In  another  case,  a  Master  Sergeant  (E-7), 
U.S.  Army,  with  five  dependent  children  was 
denied  reenllstment  after  16  years  of  honor- 
able service  to  his  country. 

Neither  one  would  receive  a  "plug  nickel" 
from  the  Nation  they  served  In  war  (both 
were  Vietnam  veterans)  and  in  peace. 

THE    QUESTIONS 

Why  is  it  that  the  Services  will  retain 
these  men  (and  women)  on  active  duty  when 
they  are  needed,  but  suddenly  find  they  are 
unfit  for  duty  whenever  cutbacks  are  neces- 
sary? 

Why  are  these  men  (and  women)  pro- 
moted to  or  within  the  NCO/PO  grades,  some 
with  normal  time-in-grade  and  tlme-ln-serv- 
Ice,  yet  are  suddenly  "rlffed"  because  the 
same  Service  that  promoted  them  Is  now 
declaring  them  "unfit  for  further  duty?" 

Why  Is  It  that  these  men  (and  women), 
many  who  entered  the  Services  when  the  pay 
was  insufficient  and  remained  on  active  duty 
beyond  their  first  enlistments,  are  not  en- 
titled to  some  remuneration  for  their  years 
of  service? 

Why  has  this  Inequity  existed  for  so  many 
years  without  some  action  on  the  part  of  the 


Senate  and  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees? 

Why  has  Congress  continued  to  authorize 
funds  for  the  recruitment  of  these  enlisted 
members;  provided  fiu-ther  funds  for  their 
training  and  for  their  reenlistments;  au- 
thorized more  funding  for  their  permanent 
changes  of  stations  to  and  from  combat 
zones,  but  has  refused  to  provide  them  with 
severance  pay  when  the  lawmakers  decide 
they  are  no  longer  needed  in  the  Services 
of  their  country? 

DOD    CONCURS 

The  Department  of  Defense,  under  its  pro- 
posed Uniformed  Services  Retirement  Mod- 
ernization Act,  believes  that  the  enlisted 
member  should  receive  severance  payments. 

It  has  recommended  that  enlisted,  as  well 
as  officer  members,  who  have  completed  5 
to  19  years  of  active  service,  and  who  are  in- 
voluntarily separated,  should  have  two  pos- 
sible payment  options  to  select  from  upon 
release  or  discharge. 

One  would  be  a  lump  sum  adjustment  pay- 
ment equal  to  5*7  of  the  product  of  12. 
the  monthly  basic  pay  to  which  the  mem- 
ber was  entitled  at  the  time  of  discharge  or 
release  multiplied  by  years  of  service,  plus 
a  deferred  monthly  annuity  beginning  at 
age  60  calculated  at  the  rate  of  1/12  of  his 
final  annual  pay  times  2V2  percent  for  each 
year  of  service. 

OPPOSING    VIEWS 

There  are  those  in  Congress  and  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  who  oppose  sepa- 
rate legislation  to  provide  severance  pay  for 
regular  enlisted  members.  Some  arguments 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Enlisted  personnel  receive  enlistment 
and  reenllstment  bonuses  and  proficiency 
pay.  Officers  do  not. 

Answer:  Initial  enlistment  bonuses  i-itt 
recently  appeared  on  the  military  legislative 
field  and  are  not  available  to  the  majority  of 
enlistees.  Reenllstment  bonuses  normally 
add  up  to  a  maximum  of  $2000  for  the  aver- 
age enlisted  member.  Proficiency  pay  Is  of 
course  paid  only  to  certain  enlisted  person- 
nel who  are  In  the  minority.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  officers  receive  federal  monetary 
assistance  In  the  ROTC  program,  the  Marine 
Corps  Platoon  Leaders  Class,  and  in  attend- 
ance at  the  Service  Academies.  They  arc 
also  the  recipients  of  higher  basic  pay.  sub- 
sistence pay,  better  living  quarters  and  other 
accommodations  and  privileges  not  available 
to  the  average  enlisted  member. 

2.  The  Department  of  Defense  states  that 
It  cannot  agree  to  separate  legislation  that 
will  provide  severance  pay  for  enlisted  per- 
sonnel because  they  are  to  be  considered  in 
the  new  proposed  Uniformed  Serx'ices  Re- 
tirement Modernization  Act. 

Answer:  Commissioned  officers  are  con- 
sidered also  in  the  new  proposed  Act.  yet  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  has  requested 
separate  legislation  for  regular  commissioned 
officers  below  the  grade  of  niajor  (H.R.  11745 
introduced  Dec.  3.  1973).  The  Department 
has  further  requested  separate  legislation 
providing  "lump  sum  transition  payments" 
for  commissioned  officers  in  grades  05  and  06 
(H.R.  11113  introduced  Oct.  25,  1973). 

ESTIMATED    COSTS 

With  figures  supplied  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  legislation  to  provide  severance 
pay  for  regular  enlisted  members  would  cost 
the  federal  government  an  estimated  $7,074.- 
200  (low  6  yr.  figure)  upward  to  $41,600,000 
(high  figure)  if  the  legislation  Is  retroactive 
to  cover  those  enlisted  personnel  discharged 
in  Fiscal  Year  1973. 
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TO  PROVIDE  SEVERANCE  PAY  FOR  CJNLISTEO  PERSONNEL-ENLISTED  REDUCTIONS  IN  FORCE 
(Formula:  1  mo's  pay  in  grade  at  timt  o(  discharge  mul 


j|  lipSied  by  the  number  ei  contlnuoui  years  of  active  service  preceding  date  of 
wcharge  not  to  eueed  12  yr| 


Pay  gitdt 


Fiscal  year 

1973 

(actual) 


E9 

a 

E7 

E6 

E5 

E4 

E3 

a 

El 

Total. 


0 

7 

99 

537 

1,859 

985 

206 

21 

10 


$69, 400 

875,  300 

4.  233,  700 

441.200 

6,657,100 

1,  002, 600 

86.300 

36,900 


3,724       15,402,400       11.470.400 


18  yr-high 


6  yr-lo« 


Fiscal  year 

1974  No.  ' 
(estimate) 


Estimated  costs  < 


II  yr-hig(i 


6  yr-low 


MO.  700 
361.000 
733, 100 
444.  300 
328.  500 
501.  300 
43.100 
18.400 


3 

3 

164 
564 

955 

433 

78 

4 

2 


$36,200 

31.600 

1,539.800 

4.720.700 

6.786,600 

2. 554, 900 

402.900 

17,400 

7.800 


$27,600 

18.500 

635.000 

1.932.900 

2.968.700 

1, 277. 400 

201,500 

8,700 

3.900 


2.206   16,097.900 


7.074,200 


>  All  costs  to  the  nearest  $100. 

Note-  Fiscal  year  1974  estimate  is  based  on  Army  aljd  Marine  Corps  figuras  only.  Navy  and  Air  Force  did  not  provide  estimates. 
E9's  and  £8'j  are  required  to  have  10  and  8  yrs  respect  «ly  of  creditable  seivice  for  basic  pay  before  they  may  receive  pay  in  those 
grades  Low  cost  figures  lor  these  graces  are  therefore  II  and  8  yrs  respectively  in  lieu  of  6.  Fiscal  year  1973  estimated  costs  per  pay 
grade  are  based  on  pay  scales  in  effect  on  Jan.  1.  1973j  Fiscal  year  1974  estimated  costs  per  pay  grade  are  based  on  pay  scales  in 
•fleet  on  Oct.  1. 1973. 


/ 

OTHEK  IN  EQUITIES 

Previous   chapters   have   already   rel|lewed 
the   inequity  of   paying  severance   or 
Justment  pay  to  regular  and  reserve 
missioned    officers,    certain    reservists, 
porary  officers,  and  members  of  the 
and    Air    Force    without    component, 
the  regular  enlisted  member  Is  not  st 
titled. 

There  are  other  Inequities  noted  U 
treatment  of  regular  enlisted  mllltarj 
sonnel  as  compared  to  federal  empl 
and  railroad  employees  subsidized  bj 
federal  government.  For  example.  f« 
employees  receive  up  to  six  months'  play  If 
they  cannot  be  placed  In  another  Job^  and 
if  forced  to  take  another  position  In  ja  re- 
duced pay  level  they  continue  to  receive 
the  same  pay  for  two  years  or  until  reaching 
the  former  grade  level,  whichever  occurs 
nrst.  I 

Railroad  employees  are  also  protect  k1  by 
law  from  being  separated  from  theli  em- 
ployment (see  P.L.  93-236). 

StTMMART 

The  NCOA  strongly  feels  that  "hontirable 
separation  without  remuneration  for  rigular 
enlisted  members  denied  further  actlva  duty 
m  the  Armed  Forces"  Is  the  most  unjiist  of 
our  Nation's  military  laws. 

Of  tlje  greater  dedications  offered  to  our 
Country  by  Its  living  veterans,  none  may  t>e 
as  Important  to  our  future  defense  pcBture 
than  that  provided  by  the  NCO/PO  corps — 
"the  backbone  of  our  Armed  Forces."  It  was 
they,  and  will  be  them  who  recruit,  train, 
mold  and  supervise  and  set  the  example  for 
the  young  men  and  women  who  man  our 
Armed  Services  today  and  tomorrow. 

For  those  NCOs  and  POs  no  longer  needed 
In  the  Nation's  shrinking  military  fbrces, 
the  NCOA  submits  that  they  deserve  ^tter 
than  a  slap  In  the  face. 


UVESTOCK  GRAZING  ON  FEDERAL 
LAND 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
recently  received  from  Dr.  Gerald  W. 
Thomas,  the  president  of  New  Mexico 
State  University,  a  report  prepared  by 
the  task  force  for  the  Council  for  Agri- 
CLiltural  Science  and  Technology  con- 
cerning livestock  grazing  on  Federal 
lands  in  the  11  Western  States. 

The  report  points  out  that  grazing  Is 


tice  under  proper   management   tech- 
niques. 

As  Senators  may  be  aware,  the  Natural 
Resources  Defense  Council  and  certain 
other  groups  are  challenging  the  policies 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  which  permit 
livestock  grazing  on  Federal  land.  The 
information  contained  In  the  report, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record,  is  particularly 
timely  In  light  of  this  controversy  and  I 
hope  that  those  who  are  interested  in 
this  question  will  take  the  time  to  read  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
980.2  AcBicuLTUBE  Grazing  on  Federal  Lands 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  your  report  as  It  was 
transmitted  to  The  Honorable  Steven  D. 
Symms  on  January  22.  Enclosed  also  Is  a  copy 
of  the  letter  of  transmittal.  Tou  wlU  note 
that  the  Congressman's  assistant  asked  for 
100  copies  for  distribution  among  members 
of  the  relevant  Congressional  committees.  I 
was  pleased  to  receive  this  request  because  It 
Implies  that  your  report  wUl  be  widely  dis- 
tributed in  Congressional  circles. 

In  addition,  I  am  sending  a  copy  of  the  re- 
port to  approximately  100  deans  and  vice 
presidents  of  agriculture  In  universities.  With 
this  copy  Is  Included  Information  on  the 
members  of  the  task  force  (see  the  enclo- 
sure) .  Dr.  Cook  has  asked  that  I  send  a  copy 
to  each  of  the  deans  of  forestry  In  the  west- 
ern states,  and  he  Is  supplying  a  mailing  list 
for  this  purpose.  I  shall  be  sending  copies  to 
a  few  magazines  and  newspapers. 

If  there  are  other  places  to  which  you 
think  a  copy  of  the  report  should  be  sent, 
please  give  me  fuU  Information  on  the  names 
and  addresses.  If  you  wish  to  make  distribu- 
tion on  your  own,  I  shall  appreciate  your 
calling  me  for  an  official  release.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  our  board  of  directors  ap- 
proved the  policy  that  "the  board  shall  have 
the  responsibility  for  dissemination  of  the 
information  developed  by  the  task  force  in  a 
form  useful  for  the  purpose  Intended  .  .  ." 
Although  It  was  not  Intended  to  do  so,  this 
policy  has  the  effect  of  restricting  the  free 
distribution  of  the  reports.  We  shall  be  con- 
sidering a  revision  of  the  poUcy  at  our  next 
board  meeting  February  1  and  2. 

Dr.  Heady  has  already  discussed  with  me 
the  possibility  of  publishing  the  report  in 
the  Journal  of  Range  Management.  I  would 
personally  be  pleased  If  you  wished  to  do  this. 


compatible  with  other  uses  of  Federal 

lands  and  Is  an  ecologically  sound  prac-     and  I  think  the  members  of  the  board  would 


agree  with  me.  I  have  edited  your  report  be- 
fore having  It  reproduced  for  submission,  so 
that  it  Is  not  exactly  as  I  received  It.  If  you 
wish  to  publish  the  report  In  the  Journal  of 
Range  Management,  you  should  feel  free  to 
re-edlt  the  report  to  suit  yourselves  and  the 
editorial  board  of  the  Journal.  To  take  care 
of  the  niceties  of  the  situation,  should  you 
do  this,  I  suggest  adding  a  footnote  of  the 
nature  of  the  following:  "Based  on  a  report 
prepared  by  the  authors  for  the  Council  for 
Agricultural  Science  and  Technology."  This 
footnote  Implies  that  the  paper  does  not 
necessarily  agree  in  all  detail  with  the  report, 
and  It  gives  you  the  license  to  Introduce  any 
changes  you  may  wish. 

Agricultural  science  is  indebted  to  you  for 
your  work  on  this  task  force.  The  Issue  Is  an 
Important  one.  Your  report  was  very  well 
done.  We  In  CAST  are  pleased  to  have  had 
the  privilege  to  serve  as  the  medium  through 
which  It  has  been  possible  to  bring  your 
talents  to  bear  In  the  Interest  of  the  national 
welfare.  We  hope  we  shall  have  your  coopera- 
tion again,  should  the  need  arise. 

Agromomt  Department, 

Iowa  State  University. 
Ames.  Iowa,  January  22,  1974. 
Hon.  Steven  D.  Stmms. 
Longworth  Ifouse  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Symms:  Enclosed  Is 
a  copy  of  the  report  of  our  task  force  on 
Livestock  Grazing  on  Federal  Lands  In  the 
Eleven  Western  States.  One  hundred  addi- 
tional copies  win  be  arriving  shortly  under 
separate  cover  aa  per  Mrs.  Pankonln's  re- 
quest. 

This  report  covering  the  economic  and  en- 
vironmental Impacts  of  grazing  on  Federal 
lands  has  t>een  prepared  by  fifteen  of  the 
top  range  scientists  In  the  United  States.  The 
group  we  assembled  Included  scientists  from 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  California,  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Utah,  Wyoming,  and  Washington. 
D.C.  Scientific  specialties  included  were 
range  science,  economics,  agronomy,  animal 
science,  and  soU  science.  None  of  the  fifteen 
members  of  the  task  force  is  employed  by 
either  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  or 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  The  report,  there- 
fore, represents  an  evaluation  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  impact  by  a  group 
of  knowledgeable  scientists  who  are  not  in- 
volved In  the  administration  or  manage- 
ment of  Federal  lands.  Members  of  the  task 
force  met  In  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  to  discuss 
their  assignment  and  prepare  a  draft  of  the 
report.  The  report  has  since  been  reviewed 
and  revised. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  be  of 
service  and  hope  you  and  your  colleagues  In 
the  Congress  wUl  find  that  the  report  pro- 
vides valuable  background  for  your  delib- 
erations. Please  let  us  know  if  you  have 
questions. 

We  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  again 
as  additional  matters  related  to  agricultural 
science  and  technology  come  up  for  con- 
sideration. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  A.  Black,  President. 

Members  or  Task  Force  on  Livestock  Graz- 
ing on  Federal  Lands  in  the  Eleven 
Western  States 

Harold  F.  Heady.  Professor  of  Range  Man- 
agement. School  of  Forestry  and  Conserva- 
tion, University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia. 35  years  In  range  management  teach- 
ing and  research,  100  publications.  Chairman 
of  U.S. /Australia  Range  Panel,  Chairman  of 
the  Task  Force. 

Thadis  W.  Box.  Professor  of  Range  Manage- 
ment and  Dean,  College  of  Natural  Resources, 
Utah  SUt«  University,  Logan,  Utah.  16  years 
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In  range  management  teaching  and  research. 
Member  of  Utah  B.L.M.  Advisory  Board, 
US.D.A.  Forestry  Research  Advisory  Com., 
Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Research  Unit 
Boards.  Nat'l  Acad.  Sol.,  Com.  on  Rehabilita- 
tion of  Western  Coal  Lands. 

John  E.  Butcher.  Professor  of  Animal 
Science,  Utah  State  University,  Logan,  Utah. 
22  years  in  research  and  teaching  In  ruminant 
nutrition  and  livestock  management  includ- 
ing most  phases  of  range,  farm,  and  feedlot 
production. 

Francis  T.  Colbert,  Executive  Secretary, 
Society  for  Range  Management,  2120  South 
Birch  Street,  Denver,  Colorado.  23  years  in 
professional  management  of  range  livestock 
operations  and  promoting  sound  manage- 
ment of  all  aspects  of  rangeland  use. 

C.  Wayne  Cook,  Professor  and  Head.  De- 
partment of  Range  Science.  Colorado  State 
University.  Fort  Collins.  Colorado.  30  years 
in  range  management  teaching  and  research, 
over  100  publications.  Past  President  of  So- 
ciety for  Range  Management.  Chairman  of 
Joint  USDA-USDI  advisory  committee  on 
Management  of  Free-Roaming  Wild  Horses 
and  Burrows,  Chairman  of  USDA  task  force 
on  Range  and  Forest  Resources.  Chairman 
of  National  Research  Council  task  forces  on 
(a)  Pasture  and  Range  and  (b)  Nonrenew- 
able Energy  Sources  and  memtDer  of  National 
Research  Council  task  force  on  Rehabilita- 
tion of  Western  Coal  Lands. 

James  R.  Gray.  Professor  of  Agric.  Eco- 
nomics and  Agric.  Business.  New  Mexico 
State  University,  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico.  24 
years  in  teaching  and  research  into  produc- 
tion factors,  organization,  and  returns  to 
cattle  and  sheep  ranches;  recreational  de- 
mand for  resources;  economics  of  multiple 
uses. 

D.  W.  Hedrlck,  Professor  and  Dean,  School 
of  Natural  Resources.  Humboldt  State  Uni- 
versity, Areata,  Caltf.  25  years  as  land 
manager,  teacher,  researcher,  and  admin- 
istrator. 

Harlow  J.  Hodgson.  Principal  Agronomist, 
Cooperative  State  Research  Service,  U.S.D.A., 
Washington,  D.C.  24  years  In  research  and 
administration.  Responsible  for  review  of  aU 
Hatch-supported  research  in  the  fields  of 
forage  corps  and  range  science. 

W.  Gordon  Kearl,  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  University  of  Wyoming.  Laramie, 
Wyo.  17  years  in  teaching,  research,  and  ex- 
tension related  to  costs-and  returns  in  ranch- 
ing and  evaluation  of  range  Improvements. 

James  O.  Klemmedson,  Professor  of  Range 
Management,  Department  of  Watershed 
Management,  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson, 
Ariz.  18  years  in  teaching  and  research  In 
•oil  science,  grazing  management  and  wild- 
life habitat  management.  Member  of  Land 
Planning  Committee  of  Governor's  Advisory 
Commission  on  Arizona  Environment. 

Darwin  B.  Nielsen.  Associate  Professor  of 
Resource  Economics,  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics, Utah  State  University,  Logan,  Utah. 
Research  into  the  economic  importance  of 
grazing  on  public  land.  Helped  develop  the 
grazing  fee  formula  for  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  the  Forest  Service. 

Lee  A.  Sharp,  Professor  and  Academic 
Chairman.  Range  Management.  College  of 
Forestry,  WUdllfe,  and  Range  Science,  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Ida.  25  years  in 
teaching  and  research  In  grazing  manage- 
ment and  resource  planning.  Forage  Resource 
RepcMt  fcM-  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission, member  of  Idaho  Range  Use  Co- 
ordinating Committee. 

Gerald  W.  Thomas.  President,  New  Mexico 
State  University,  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico. 
Over  25  years  in  range  management  teaching 
and  research  and  in  university  administra- 
tion, consulting,  and  land-use  policy. 

John  P.  Workman,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Range  Economics.  Department  of  Range  Sci- 


ence, Utah  State  University,  Logan,  Utah.  8 
years  in  teaching  and  research,  appraisal  of 
ranch  properties,  wildlife  resource  develt^- 
ment.  23  publications.  Member  of  Editorial 
Board  of  Soc.  for  Range  Mgmt. 

New  Mexico  State  Universfiy, 
Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex..  February  12. 1974. 
Hon.  Joseph  Montoya, 
U.S.  Senator,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Montoya:  As  you  probably 
know,  the  Natural  Resources  Defense  CouncU 
and  certain  other  groups  are  challenging  the 
policies  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  which  permit 
livestock  grazing  on  Federal  lands.  To  elimi- 
nate livestock  from  public  lands  would  have 
a  very  serious  economic  Impact  in  the  West- 
ern states.  Furthermore,  years  of  research  on 
the  effects  of  grazing  indicate  that  grazing 
is  compatible  with  other  uses  and  is  an 
ecologically  sound  practice  under  proper 
management  on  vast  acreages  of  Federal 
lands. 

Attached  Is  a  special  report  prepared  by  a 
large  group  of  scientists  on  this  subject.  It 
warrants  your  special  attention,  and  I  would 
like  very  much  to  see  someone  (or  all  of  our 
representatives  to  Congress)  introduce  this 
report  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Many  thanks  for  your  attention  to  this 
matter. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Gerald  W.  Thomas,  President. 


Livestock  Grazing  on  Federal  Lands  in  the 

11  Western  States 

summary 

Almost  half  the  land  area  In  the  11  West- 
ern States  is  Federally  owned.  Domestic  live- 
stock graze  on  73%  of  this  area.  Federal  land 
is  estimated  to  supply  12%  of  all  grazing 
resources  in  the  region  and  to  provide  the 
equivalent  of  the  feed  required  yearlong  for 
1.7  million  head  of  cattle  and  1.0  million 
sheep.  These  grazing  lands  provide  energy, 
water,  minerals,  recreational  opportunities, 
and  wildlife  in  addition  to  grazing  for  domes- 
tic animals.  The  forages  on  Federal  lands 
represent  a  renewable  natural  resource  and 
an  economical  source  of  feed  for  production 
of  cattle  and  sheep. 

Loss  of  the  products  of  grazing  currently 
derived  from  Federal  lands  would  Increase 
the  scarcity  of  feed,  meat,  and  wool.  The 
mounting  demands  for  both  grain  crops  and 
meat  point  to  an  increase  in  importance  of 
forages  on  both  private  and  public  lands  to 
support  the  beef  and  sheep  Industries. 

Elimination  of  grazing  from  Federal  range- 
lands  In  the  11  Western  States  would  require 
a  shift  of  animals  to  other  lands  or  would 
result  in  loss  of  these  animals  from  the  pro- 
ductive pool.  More  animals  on  non-Federal 
lands  would  require  more  intensive  use  of 
private  rangeland;  acreage  Increases  In  pas- 
tures, harvested  forages,  and  feed  grains; 
more  acres  in  cultivation;  and  greater  de- 
pendence on  feedlot  feeding  for  meat  pro- 
duction. Only  limited  acreage  is  available  for 
development  of  additional  intensive  pastures 
in  the  United  States. 

The  alternatives  to  less  grazing  on  Federal 
rangelands  appear  to  us  to  be  wasteful  of 
natural  resources  and  uneconomical  for  the 
producers  dependent  on  these  lands  unless 
prices  of  meat  and  wool  were  to  be  Increased 
considerably. 

Small  communities  and  subsistence -type 
livestock  operations  within  large  areas  of 
Federal  grazing  land  would  suffer  most  if 
grazing  on  Federal  lands  were  eliminated. 

The  grazing  of  herbage  has  been  a  natural 
process  In  grasslands,  shrublands,  and  for- 
ests for  as  long  as  grazing  animals  have 
existed.  The  effect  of  grazing  on  the  range 


environment  depends  upon  the  kind  of  vege- 
tation, the  intensity  of  grazing,  the  kind  of 
animal,  and  the  degree  of  management  em- 
ployed to  control  the  animals.  Experiments 
and  widespread  experiences  show  that  mod- 
erate and  planned  grazing  restores  protective 
vegetational  cover  on  deteriorated  ranges, 
thereby  reducing  accelerated  erosion  and  im- 
proving wildlife  habitats.  Most  rangeland  is 
better  suited  to  all  types  of  use  today  than 
it  was  before  1950. 

the  federal  rangelands  resource 

The  Federal  lands  of  the  United  States 
constitute  a  resource  of  national  importance. 
Of  the  1.9  billion  acres  in  the  conterminous 
48  states.  407  million  acres,  or  21  % ,  are  under 
Federal  ownership.  We  recognize,  as  do  most 
people,  an  obligation  to  use  and  care  for 
these  lands  in  a  manner  that  assures  their 
greatest  contribution  to  the  national  wel- 
fare in  perpetuity.  Constantly  growing  de- 
mands for  energy,  food,  fiber,  water,  minerals, 
recreational  opportunities,  and  wildlife  give 
the  Federal  lands  an  ever  greater  intrinsic 
value.  Concomltant—with  the  demand  for 
products  is  a  growing  public  concern  for 
the  preservation  of  the  resources  Just  men- 
tioned, often  resulting  in  conflicts  between 
alternative  interests. 

One  of  the  land  uses,  livestock  grazing, 
has  generated  much  historical  and  current 
controversy.  The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to 
present  a  brief  analysis  of  (1)  the  economic 
effects  of  prohibiting  livestock  grazing  on 
Federal  lands,  and  (2)  the  impacts  of  live- 
stock grazing  on  environmental  quality.  In 
considering  these  effects,  we  focus  attention 
on  the  Federal  lands  in  the  contiguous  11 
Western  States,  where  the  nation  owns  48 ';c 
of  the  total  land  area  and  where  88%  of  all 
Federal  lands  of  the  48  states  is  located  (see 
appendix  1 ) .  In  pai^icular.  our  comments  are 
applicable  to  the  87%  of  all  Federal  lands 
in  those  1 1  states  that  Is  administered  by  the 
Forest  Service  or  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. 

As  historical  background,  we  note  that 
livestock  production  played  an  important  role 
in  the  settlement  of  the  11  Western  States 
and  was  a  significant  factor  in  the  economic 
and  cultural  development  of  the  Nation  as 
a  whole.  Prior  to  1900,  the  major  uses  of  the 
vast  expanses  of  unappropriated  lands  in 
the  West  were  mining,  homesteading,  and 
unregulated  livestock  grazing.  Numbers  of 
domestic  animals  Increased  markedly  after 
the  Civil  War  and  reached  a  high  point  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  The 
withdrawal  of  substantial  portions  of  the 
public  domain  for  national  parks  and  for- 
ests t>efore  1920  initiated  the  regulation  and 
management  of  livestock  grazing  on  Federal 
lands.  For  a  variety  of  complex  reasons,  the 
use  of  these  lands  by  livestock — particularly 
by  sheep — has  gradually  declined  from  World 
War  I  to  the  present. 

Livestock  numbers  In  the  11  Western  States 
are  still  large.  Utilization  of  Federally  owned 
rangeland  to  produce  meat  and  wool  contrib- 
utes a  significant  proportion  of  the  area's 
economy.  In  1970.  the  tota^  livestock  popu- 
lation in  the  region  included  14.6  million 
bead  of  cattle  and  8.4  million  head  of  sheep 
and  lambs  (see  Appendix  2).  Approximately 
12%  of  the  necessary  forage  in  terms  of 
animal-unit-months  (AUM's)  was  supplied 
by  grazing  on  73%  of  the  Federal  lands  In 
those  states.  An  AUM  is  the  forage  required 
to  keep  a  mature  cow  or  Its  equivalent  for 
a  month. 

We  note  also  that,  because  of  policies  re- 
garding disposal  of  public  land,  the  western 
Federal  lands  are  extensively  Interspersed 
with  private  and  state-owned  landA  As  a 
resxilt,  the  use  and  management  of  land  un- 
der one  ownership  has  a  strong  influence  on 
the  use  and  management  of  adjacent  land 
owned  by  others. 
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■CONOMXC    CONSrOKBATIONB 

The  subject  to  be  considered  In  this  sec- 
tion Is  the  economic  effects — nationally,  re- 
gionally, and  locaUy — that  would  be  expected 
tf  livestock  grazing  were  eliminated  from 
Federal  lands. 

Production  of  beef  and  lamb  In  the  United 
States  involves  rearing  the  young  animals  in 
breeding  herds  and  flocks  followed  by  heavy 
feeding  until  the  desired  market  weight  and 
degree  of  fattening  are  obtained.  The  breed- 
ing animals  subsist  almost  wholly  on  for- 
ages, including  range  and  pasture  vegetation, 
harvested  forages,  and  crop  residues,  whereas 
feed  grains  and  concentrates  are  used  in  ad- 
dition for  the  finishing  of  animals  for  the 
market.  Forages  now  supply  75%  of  the  feed 
units  consumed  by  beef  cattle  and  90%  of  the 
units  consumed  by  sheep  In  the  U.S.  (A  feed 
unit  Is  the  nutritional  equivalent  of  one 
pound  of  com.)  The  difference  In  feeding 
practices  between  breeding  herds  and  finish- 
ing operations  is  a  consequence  of  a  com- 
bination of  factors.  Includtag  the  availabil- 
ity of  both  forages  and  feed  grains,  the  Essen- 
tiality of  grain  feeding  for  producing  the 
quality  of  beef  demanded  by  the  market,  and 
the  high  cost  of  grain  relative  to  forages. 

An  Increase  In  demand  for  U.S.  grains  has 
resulted  recently  from  a  complex  set  of  fac- 
tors Including  droughts,  crop  failures,  in- 
creased affluence  In  many  countries,  dollar 
devaluation,  and  expanding  populations.  We 
believe  this  trend  will  continue  and  that 
grains  will  become  Increasingly  limited  and 
higher  priced.  The  result  will  be  an  Increased 
reliance  on  forages  from  range,  pasture,  and 
harvested  supplies  for  meat  and  wool  pro- 
duction. 

The  prices  of  meat  and  wool,  like  those  of 
other  commodities,  are  largely  determined  by 
the  relation  of  supply  and  demand.  The  prin- 
cipal determinant  of  supply  Is  numbers  of 
breeding  animals.  The  demand  for  wool  may 
be  expected  to  Increase  as  shortages  of  fos- 
sil fuels  reduce  the  availability  of  synthetic 
fibers.  Manufacturers  of  synthetic  fibers  are 
now  reducing  deliveries  to  customers  on  ac- 
count of  the  shortage  of  petroleum.  Based  on 
cxirrent  trends,  estimated  Increases  In  U.S. 
consumer  demand  for  beef  will  reqvilre  an 
additional  13  to  14  million  beef  cows  by 
198S — an  Increase  of  about  30%  over  current 
nimibers.  These  additional  cows  and  their 
calves  will  need  the  equivalent  of  about  70 
million  acres  of  forage-producing  land,  as- 
suming the  National  average  of  5  acres  for  a 
cow  and  calf.  However,  only  limited  unused 
acreages  of  forage-producing  land  are  avail- 
able In  the  U.S.  In  fact,  forage-producing 
areas  will  likely  diminish  as  the  better  lands 
are  converted  to  grain  and  soybean  produc- 
tion and  nonagrlcultural  uses,  such  as  houses, 
roads,  and  Industry,  encroach  on  productive 
land.  In  the  11  Western  States,  for  example, 
the  area  of  rangeland  available  for  grazing 
Is  decreasing  at  the  rate  of  1.4  million  acres 
per  year.  Thus,  we  see  pressures  for  greater 
production  on  less  land  area  to  meet  con- 
sumer demands  for  meat  and  wool.  Elimina- 
tion of  livestock  grazing  from  Federal  lands 
would  intensify  these  pressures. 

Three  factors  limit  the  accuracy  of  infor- 
mation available  on  livestock  produced  on 
Federal  rangelands  independently  of  total 
livestock  production:  (1)  The  yearly  feeding 
cycle  Includes  Joint  use  of  Federal  and  pri- 
vate rangelands  and  cropland  feeds.  (2) 
Published  statistics  on  meat  production 
usually  combine  beef  and  dairy  cattl#  and 
do  not  distinguish  between  grazing  and  feed - 
lot  operations.  (3)  Values  for  specific  prod- 
ucts, such  as  feeder  calves  and  yearHogs  or 
sheep  and  lambs,  are  not  separated.  la  this 
report  we  use  statistics  from  Nevada,  Oilegon, 


Utab.  and  Wyoming  to  estimate  production 
and  value  per  AUM  for  range-cattle  opera- 
tions (see  Appendixes  3,  7,  and  8)  because 
these  states  have  few  feedlots  and  the  low- 
est contribution  to  beef  production  from 
dairying.  These  four  states  plus  Montana  and 
Washington  (see  Appendixes  4,  6,  7.  and  8) 
provide  our  estimates  of  production  and 
value  of  sheep,  lambs,  and  wool.  Most  of  the 
meat  and  wool  production  In  the  six  states 
comes  directly  fror  rangelands  and  other 
forages. 

Cattle  produce  an  average  of  28.6  pounds 
of  meat  (Appendix  3)  and  sheep  produce  an- 
average  of  23.3  poxmds  (see  Appendix  5)  per 
AUM  m  the  states  mentioned  In  the  preced- 
ing paragraph.  Wool  production  Is  4.3  per 
AUM.  The  number  of  AUM's  grazed  on  Fed- 
eral land  In  the  11  Western  States  In  1972  and 
the  estimated  amounts  of  meat  and  wool  pro- 
duced by  the  forage  consumed  during  such 
grazing  may  be  summarized  as  follows  from 
Appendix  6: 


AUM's 
(millions) 

Production 
(million 
pounds) 

Cattle  andcjIvM 

15.0 

429.2 

Sheep  and  lambs 

3.3 

76.9 

Wool 

14.2 

Oroes  receipts  from  the  sale  of  livestock 
represent  new  money  brought  Into  the  local 
economy.  This  money  Is  respent  several  times 
within  the  community,  which  expands  eco- 
nomic values  far  beyond  the  original  amount. 
The  multiplier  effect  of  new  money  at  the 
local  level  has  been  estimated  conservatively 
at  2.25.  If  one  uses  a  gross  production  value 
of  $10.00  per  AUM  for  cattle  (the  range  is 
from  $9.70  to  $11.23  In  the  four  states  men- 
tioned In  a  preceding  paragraph — Appendix 
3)  and  $7.00  for  sheep  (the  range  Is  from 
$5.92  to  $9.20  In  the  six  states  mentioned  In 
a  preceding  paragraph — Appendix  5),  the 
contribution  to  the  local  economy  per  AUM 
grazed  on  Federal  rangelands  would  be  $22.50 
for  cattle  and  $15.75  for  sheep.  The  annual 
values  of  livestock  production  due  to  grazing 
on  Federal  rangelands  In  the  11  Western 
States  may  thus  be  estimated  as  follows : 

(In  millions] 


Value  ol 
production 

Contribution 
to  economy 

Cattle  and  calvts  

M 

$338 

Sheep,  lambs,  and  wool 

52 

Total 

173 

390 

As  may  be  Inferred  from  the  magnitude  of 
the  figures,  the  withdrawal  of  Federal  lands 
from  livestock  grazing  would  hamper  state 
and  local  economies.  The  effects  would  vary 
widely  among  the  11  Western  States.  In  the 
mid  I960's,  the  proportion  of  the  total  forage 
supply  (In  terms  of  AUM's)  derived  from 
Federal  lands  was  only  about  2%  In  Wash- 
ington but  was  49  7o  In  Nevada.  Dependence 
of  Individual  ranches  and  counties  on  Federal 
land  In  western  rangeland  areas  often  exceeds 
even  the  high  level  of  Nevada.  If  livestock 
grazing  on  Federal  lands  were  discontinued, 
ranches  with  small  grazing  permits  would,  of 
course,  be  relatively  unaffected,  but  the  large 
numbers  that  are  highly  dependent  on  such 
permits  would  be  affected  severely. 

The  Interdependency,  within  a  given  range 
livestock  enterprise,  of  Federal,  private,  and 
other  lands  must  also  be  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  yearlong  forage  stippllea.  The 
private  land  holdings  of  many  ranch  imlts 


can  not  stipply  the  necessary  forage  for  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  They  must  combine  graz- 
ing on  Federal  land  with  forage  produced  on 
private  and  other  land  to  obtain  a  yearlong 
supply  of  feed.  Many  such  operations  would 
not  survive  a  complete  withdrawal  of  Fed- 
eral grazing  privileges.  On  the  21%  of  all 
Forest  Service  and  BLM  grazing  lands  where 
yearlong  livestock  use  Is  practiced,  herd  re- 
duction to  condensate  for  decreased  Federal 
grazing  would  reduce  operations  In  about  the 
same  proportion  as  the  decrease  In  Federal 
AUM's.  In  other  areas,  the  loss  of  forage  for 
summer  grazing  would  cause  Imbalances  In 
the  yearlong  feed  supply  and  greater  ultimate 
reduction  In  over-all  ranch  grazing  capacity 
than  Just  the  loss  of  summer  feed. 

Adjustments  ranchers  could  make  to  com- 
pensate for  reduced  grazing  on  Federal  land 
Include  reduction  of  herd  numbers,  purchase 
of  more  feed.  Improvement  of  private  range- 
lands  to  Increase  forage  productivity,  and 
conversion  of  cropland  to  Irrigated  pasture  or 
hayland.  These  alternatives  to  grazing  on 
Federal  lands  would  provide  a  lower  economic 
return  to  the  ranchers  unless  meat  and  wool 
prices  were  to  Increase  greatly.  A  reduction  In 
herd  numbers  would  decrease  total  produc- 
tion. Purchased  feed  Is  expensive.  Private 
rangelands,  like  most  rangelands,  have  lim- 
ited physical  capabilities  for  Increased  forage 
production.  They  can  not  support  agronomic 
ecosystems. 

Elimination  of  grazing  from  Federal  lands 
would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  minority 
groups  In  northern  New  Mexico  where  an 
average  of  57  of  the  215  animal -unit-months 
of  grazing  per  ranch  would  be  lost  by  990  sub- 
sistence-type livestock  operations.  Based  on 
1972  livestock  sales  of  $1,565  per  family.  In- 
come would  decline  by  at  least  $317  or  20%. 
Similar  situations  exist  In  other  portions  of 
the  Four-Comers  States  and  In  scattered  lo- 
cations throughout  the  West. 

The  energy  required  from  fossil  fuels  and 
electricity  to  produce  beef  cattle  and  sheep  is 
less  on  the  range  than  anywhere  else.  Cattle 
ranches  In  the  Southwest  used  approximately 
4  gallons  of  gasoline  and  62  kilowatt  hours 
of  electricity  to  produce  100  pounds  of  beef 
on  the  hoof  In  1972.  If  range  cattle  produc- 
tion were  shifted  from  grazing  to  feeding 
with  a  ration  of  20  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay  per 
day,  fossil  fuel  requirements  would  double, 
and  requirements  of  electrical  energy  would 
Increase  about  50%.  In  1969,  livestock  ranches 
in  the  U.S.  spent  2.8  cents  for  fossil  fuels 
per  dollar  of  product  sold.  If  harvested  feed 
grains  were  substituted  for  grazing  on  Fed- 
eral lands,  they  would  cost  more  than  twice 
as  much  In  fossil  fuels  (see  Appendix  9). 

Fertilizer  usage  In  range  livestock  opera- 
tions Is  small,  but  some  fertilizer  Is  applied  to 
cropland  for  production  of  homegrown  hays 
and  grains.  If  additional  harvested  forages 
and  grains  were  to  replace  forage  grazed  from 
Federal  lands,  more  fertilizer  would  be 
needed  to  Increase  yields  per  acre.  As  ex- 
plained in  another  current  report  by  the 
Council  for  Agricultural  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, there  Is  a  scarcity  of  fertilizer  world- 
wide, and  this  Is  partly  a  consequence  of  the 
scarcity  of  energy  required  In  manufactiare. 
t>arge  quantities  of  natural  gas  are  used  to 
supply  the  hydrogen  that  Is  reacted  with 
nitrogen  to  form  ammonia,  the  basic  nitro- 
genous fertilizer  material.  A  shift  of  Uvestock 
production  from  rangeland  to  cropland  would 
aggravate  the  situation  by  substituting  a 
type  of  agriculture  relatively  expensive  in 
fertilizers  and  In  fossil-fuel  energy  for  one 
relatively  economical  of  both. 

In  rangeland  agriculture,  animal  wastes  are 
widely  dispersed  and  are  readily  assimilated 
by  the  ecosystem.  Substitution  of  confined 
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feeding  for  extensive  grazing,  however,  would 
concentrate  the  wastes  In  small  areas,  where 
disposal  without  pollution  would  present  an 
economic  problem.  The  wastes  are  of  such  low 
value  for  purposes  of  soil  improvement  that 
the  expenditures  necessary  to  spread  them 
over  a  large  area  of  cropland  cannot  be  eco- 
nomically JusUfled. 

ENVIRON  MENTAL  EFFECTS 

Grazing  Influences  the  environment  on 
Federal  lands.  The  purpose  of  this  section  Is 
to  consider  In  a  broad  context  the  nature  of 
the  Influences  and  their  significance. 

Eatmg  of  plant  materials  by  animals  Is  a 
natural  process  In  terrestrial  and  aquatic  sys- 
tems. Thus,  with  the  coming  of  European 
man  to  the  West,  the  Introduction  of  domes- 
tic livestock  did  not  constitute  an  entirely 
new  component  in  the  environment.  More 
realistically,  the  domestic  livestock  replaced, 
or  were  added  to,  the  wild  animals  that  were 
already  there.  Rangeland  vegetation,  especial- 
ly grassland  and  sbrubland.  In  the  Western 
States  evolved  to  withstand  grazing  to  a 
moderate  degree.  Without  grazing,  different 
vegetational  characteristics  develop.  The 
range  forage  that  livestock  utilize  is  a  re- 
newable natural  resource  because  the  forage 
regrows  each  year  and  has  done  so  for  many 
centuries. 

Mistakes  in  grazing  practices  have  oc- 
ciured.  The  most  significant  of  these  in  the 
VS.  was  the  exploitive  grazing  practiced  be- 
tween 1865  and  the  1930's.  The  effects  were 
near  catastrophic.  Nevertheless,  they  were  not 
the  result  of  grazing  ranges  that  had  never 
been  grazed  before.  Rather,  they  resulted 
from  several  decades  of  grazing  the  western 
ranges  with  too  many  animals  for  too  long 
and  often  at  the  wrong  season  each  year.  Most 
range  livestock  operators  at  that  time  were 
unaware  of  the  limits  of  grazing  pressure 
that  the  vegetation  and  soil  could  tolerate. 

Scientific  management  of  rangeland  began 
at  the  turn  of  the  century,  but  the  accumu- 
lation of  knowledge  and  Its  application  ad- 
vanced slowly.  The  management  aim  was  to 
adjust  the  number,  kind,  and  location  of  live- 
stock and  the  timing  of  the  grazing  In  such 
a  way  as  to  restore  and  maintain  the  natural 
resources.  Range  managers  and  livestock  op- 
erators found  that  controlling  grazing  Im- 
proved both  range  conditions  and  livestock 
production.  Development  of  this  new  con- 
cept marked  the  end  of  the  exploitative  pe- 
riod of  grazing  and  the  beginning  of  managed 
grazing  on  the  western  ranges. 

Following  World  War  n,  scientific  grazing 
management  was  undertaken  within  the  lim- 
its of  available  funding  and  manpower  on 
much  of  the  Federal  grazing  land.  The 
change  from  a  lalssez-falre  rangelands  at- 
titude to  one  of  planned  grazing  manage- 
ment Improved  vegetational  and  soil  condi- 
tions. Intensification  of  grazing  management 
paralleled  the  development  of  Increasing  em- 
phasis on  other  land  uses.  Including  the 
preservation  of  natural  systems. 

Rangeland  Is  often  Incorrectly  thought  of 
as  a  homogeneous  kind  of  land.  In  actuality 
It  consists  of  widely  diverse  soil  and  vegeta- 
tional types,  ranging  from  deserts  to  high 
mountain  meadovrs.  Productivity  and  vul- 
nerability to  misuse  vary  accordingly.  Prac- 
tical experience  has  shown  that  livestock 
grazing  must  be  adjusted  to  meet  the  ecologi- 
cal requirements  for  maintenance  and  Im- 
provement of  each  dissimilar  type.  When 
that  Is  accomplished,  each  site  supports  veg- 
etative cover  In  accordance  with  Its  produc- 
tion capabilities. 

The  environmental  effects  of  gn'e^hig  de- 
pend upon  the  kind  of  range,  the  Intensity  of 
grazing,  and  the  kind  of  management  em- 
ployed to  control  livestock  on  the  range.  We 
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have  examined  the  results  of  long-term 
(grazing  studies  throughout  the  Western 
States.  They  show  that  unregulated  heavy 
grazing  results  In  loss  of  desirable  forage 
plants,  Increased  runoff  and  erosion,  and 
other  indications  of  range  deterioration. 
Moderate  and  light  grazing  result  In  fairly 
stable  or  Improved  range  conditions.  Planned 
seasonal  grazing  and  controlled  animal 
distribution  foster  rapid  vegetational  growth. 
Most  grazing  experiments  have  shown  that 
ranges  may  be  Improved  more  rapidly  tinder 
proper  grazing  management  than  with  no 
grazing  at  all.  Knowledge  of  forage  prefer- 
ences by  livestock  and  of  the  physiology  of 
plants  Is  employed  to  plan  grazing  treat- 
ments that  will  selectively  favor  some  plants 
over  others.  The  desired  changes,  however, 
are  achieved  only  when  grazing  Is  carefully 
regulated  to  preserve  properly  functioning 
biological  systems.  Overuse  or  grazing  with- 
out management  tips  the  balance  toward 
Bite  deterioration,  loss  of  valuable  soil  and 
water  resources,  and  Impairment  of  environ- 
mental quality. 

Based  upon  widespread  experience,  we  find 
that  livestock  grazing  is  being  managed  and 
Integrated  with  other  uses  of  Federal  lands. 
The  extent  of  enhancement  of  other  re- 
sources with  grazing  or  lack  of  grazing  varies 
with  the  kind  of  range,  the  grazing  objec- 
tives, and  the  skill  of  the  manager.  Desert 
vegetation  responds  slowly,  but  vegetation  In 
moist  and  humid  areas  changes  rapidly.  After 
giving  due  weight  to  these  natural  land- 
scape differences,  we  find  no  evidence  to  Indi- 
cate that  well-managed  grazing  of  domestic 
livestock  is  Incompatible  with  a  high  quality 
environment.  There  Is  ample  evidence  that 
managed  grazing  by  livestock  enhances  cer- 
tain uses  and  that  poor  management  detracts 
from  them.  Properly  managed  graztag  Is  a 
reasonable  and  bebeficlal  use  of  the  range. 

Big-game  numbers  on  Federal  lands  have 
Increased  during  recent  years,  and  wildlife 
production  is  an  increasingly  important  use 
of  rangelands.  Game  habitat  can  be  de- 
stroyed by  poor  grazing  management  that 
permits  overuse  by  either  wildlife  or  live- 
stock. Conversely,  game  habitat  Improves 
through  management  which  maintains  the 
type  of  vegetation  preferred  by  wildlife.  For 
example,  cattle  grazing  has  been  used  to  re- 
duce the  amount  of  grass  and  permit  In- 
creased production  of  browse  species  for  big 
game.  Moderate  use  of  browse  sjjecles  by  cat- 
tle tends  to  keep  forage  virlthln  reach  of  wild- 
life. In  all  grazing  systems,  withholding  areas 
from  grazing  or  adjusting  the  time  of  begin- 
ning grazing  provides  vegetative  cover  re- 
quired by  game  birds  for  breeding  and  nest- 
ing sites. 

Modification  of  vegetation  by  grazing  man- 
agement can  create  contrasts  in  landscape 
color  and  pattern  that  convey  a  different 
aesthetic  impression  than  uniform  vegeta- 
tion. Although  many  speculate  on  the  impact 
of  grazing  animals  on  recreational  and  aes- 
thetic values,  however,  no  firm  evidence  was 
found  for  a  general  statement  that  aesthetic 
values  gain  or  lose  when  grazing  Is  removed. 
We  believe  that  severely  overgrazed  ranges 
and  areas  of  animal  concentration,  such  as 
bedgrounds,  detract  from  an  outdoor  experi- 
ence for  most  people.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
livestock  Industry  Is  central  to  the  Image  and 
traditions  of  the  American  West,  and  a  well- 
managed  range  with  Its  cattle  herd,  round- 
up, or  sheep  camp  presents  positive  recrea- 
tional values.  At  least  two  studies  have  shown 
that  cattle  and  sheep  on  the  landscape  are 
aesthetically  pleasing  to  tourists  who  come 
to  view  the  West  and  Its  present-day  activi- 
ties. In  the  end,  the  extent  to  which  aes- 
thetics would  be  affected  by  discontinuation 


of  grazing  would  depend  on  the  value  system 
of  the  Individual  concerned. 

Ungrazed  ranges  are  subject  to  loss  when 
wildfires  occur.  Tall  sttmds  of  mature,  un- 
grazed grasses  create  extreme  fire  hazards 
because  fire  spreads  more  rapidly  In  dry  grass 
than  In  any  other  natural  vegetation.  Un- 
grazed areas  around  campgrounds,  homesltes, 
and  tlmbsrstands  are  especially  flammable. 
Reduced  grazing,  especially  in  grasslands,  of- 
ten requires  construction  of  additional  or 
larger  firecontrol  lines  with  disturbed  soil 
conditions  and  Increased  Investment  In  flre- 
flghting  equipment. 

During  the  period  from  1865  to  1930,  over- 
grazing of  western  ranges  resulted  In  ex- 
cessive overland  water  flow,  erosion,  nutrient 
loss  from  watersheds,  flooding,  sedimenta- 
tion, and  fouling  of  water  supplies.  Range 
watershed  management  has  brought  compar- 
ative stability  to  these  areas,  largely  through 
restoration  of  vegetational  and  Utter  cover. 
Exceptions  occur  on  watersheds  with  un- 
stable soUs  and  steep  topography.  Well- 
planned  grazing  management,  often  In  com- 
bination with  brush  control,  seeding,  and 
other  soil-protecting  practices,  achieves  soll- 
and  water-conservation  objectives. 

Ranges  properly  grazed  by  hoofed  animals 
produce  safe  water.  Counts  of  fecal  collform 
organisms,  as  mdlcators  of  water  pollution  by 
warm-blooded  animals,  relate  more  closely  to 
quantity  of  fecal  material  than  to  kind  of 
animal.  Investigations  In  mountainous  re- 
gions of  Colorado  and  .Montana  showed  that 
the  counts  of  harmful  bacteria  In  the 
streams  were  no  greater  In  areas  grazed  by 
livestock  than  In  areas  grazed  by  native  ani- 
mals alone.  Moreover,  moderate  livestock 
grazing  had  little  effect  upon  the  chemical 
and  physical  quality  of  the  water. 

Animals  compact  soils  by  overgrazing  and 
by  reducing  organic  matter  returned  to  the 
soil,  but  proper  vegetational  and  litter  man- 
agement, activities  of  soil  organisms,  and 
climatic  phenomena  correct  the  problem  on 
an  annual  basis.  The  trampling  of  standing 
dead  material  by  livestock  places  it  In  con- 
tact with  the  soil,  decomposition  proceeds. 
Several  studies  have  shown  that  litter  ac- 
cumulates without  grazing,  eventually, 
smothering  new  plant  growth.  Broadleaved, 
flowering,  herbaceous  plants  suffer  more  than 
others,  and  seedlings  of  browse  plants  fall  to 
become  established  under  too  much  standing 
dead  material. 

Few  western  ranges  are  ever  In  a  stable 
natural  condition,  whether  or  not  they  are 
grazed  by  domestic  animals.  Most  are  In  a 
stage  of  vegetational  development  following 
disturbance  by  such  phenomena  as  drought, 
flood,  avalanche,  freezing,  or  fire.  Cyclic 
phenomena,  such  as  large  numbers  of  deer, 
rodent  epidemics,  or  Insect  plagues,  tem- 
porarily change  the  natural  ecosjrstems.  An 
absolutely  stable  rangeland  Is  seldom  at- 
tained or  maintained. 

Significantly,  the  greatest  diversity  of  ani- 
mal and  plant  species  and  the  highest  rates 
of  reproduction  occvu:  when  the  landscape 
supports  many  stages  of  ecosystem  develop- 
ment. Fire,  grazing,  and  drought  stimulate 
plants  and  animals  to  new  growth.  Each 
stage  of  vegetational  development  Is  more 
productive  of  certain  animal  species  than 
of  others.  Grazing  on  Federal  langplands  in 
the  11  Western  States  helps  to  keep  the 
natural  environmental  systems  active  and 
productive.  However,  grazing  must  be  scien- 
tifically controlled  and  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  all  users.  We  cannot  allow  overgraz- 
ing by  livestock,  by  bison  In  their  reserves, 
by  deer  on  their  winter  ranges,  or  by  wild 
horses  In  their  preserves.  We  manage  domes- 
tic animals,  but  rarely  game,  to  maintain  eco- 
systems compatible  with  all  of  man's  uses. 
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Stat* 


Total  land  area 
(thousands 
of  acros) 


Arizona 

California.... 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Meiico. 

Oregon 

Utah 

Washington.. 
Wyoming 


Federal 

ownership 

(percent) 


Total  11  western  States. 

6  plains  Slates 

Other  Stales 


Total  United  States  (except  Alaska  and 
Hawaii) 


72,688 

44.9 

75.1 

100.207 

44.8 

79.3 

66.486 

36.4 

94.1 

52.933 

63.9 

95.7 

93. 271 

29.6 

90.1 

70.264 

86.6 

80.5 

77.766 

33.9 

85.0 

61,599 

52.2 

96.7 

52,697 

66.1 

87.9 

42,694 

29.4 

79.4 

62,343 

48.4 

88.6 

752,948 
407. 182 
741,626 


47.1 
M 


87.1 
44.5 

62.0 


1,901,756 


21.4 


83.8 


<  Sources:  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior.  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Public  Land  Statistics,' 
1970.  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  p.  10.  (Statistics  are  as  of  June  30, 1969.) 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior.  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  1967.  Public  Land  Statistics.  U.S. 
(lOvernmenl  Printing  Office,  Washington.  D.C..  table  9. 

APPENOI)^  2 

AREA  USED  FOR  GRAZING  BY  DOMESTIC  LIVESTOCK.  PROPORTION  OF  LAND  AREA  GRAZED. 
AND  NUMBERS  OF  NONDAIRY  CATTLE  AND  SHEtP  PLUS  LAMBS  IN  II  WESTERN  STATES 


Thousands  \A  acres 


Thousands 


Slalo 


Range 

and 

pasture 

in 

farms  ■ 


Fedetal 

land 

allocated 

grazing* 


Pri  portion 

^f  land 

area 

grazed 

(percent) 


Stock 

Non- 

sheep 

dairy 

and 

cattle 

lambs 

1970  > 

1970' 

Arizona 35,398 

California 20,957 

Colorado 27,159 

Idaho 8.952 

Montana 49,057 

Nevada 6.937 

New  Mexico 44.486 

Oregon 14,410 

Utah 10,865 

Washington 10,369 

Wyoming 30.814 

1 1  Western  States 259, 403 


25.441 
21.  If9 
20. 492 

23,984 
16.546 
W.712 
22, 326 


25,011 


83.7 
42.0 
71.7 
62.1 
70.3 
79.2 
85.9 
62.5 
76.8 
36.3 
89.5 


812 
2.576 
2,374 
1.080 
2,474 

512 
1,073 
1.155 

576 

764 
1,182 


424 

1,185 

823 

632 

1,051 

213 

791 

449 

939 

125 

1,784 


262,152 


69.3 


14,578 


8,416 


>  Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Economic  Research  Service.  1968.  Major  uses  of  land 
and  water  in  the  United  States  with  special  reference  to  agriculture,  summary  for  1964.  Economic 
Report  No.  149.  U.S.  Government  Piinting  Office,  Washington,  0.0.  pp.  61-62. 

>  Source:  Data  for  1966  supplied  to  the  University  of  Idaho  by  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
(Commission. 

'Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  1971.  Agricultural  Statistics.  1971.  U.S.  (kivernment 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  p.  308.  F 

APPENDIX  3.-VALUE  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  ECONOMY  FROM  CATTLE  AND  CALVES 
ON  FEDERAL  LANDS  IN  WESTERN  STATES,  1971-72  > 


Per  animal-unit-montli 

Animal- 

unit- 

months  on 

Federal 

lands 

(AUM's) 

Contributions  from 
Federal  lands 

Gross    (k>ntribution 
receipts     to  economy 

State  or  type 
of  ranch  > 

Produc- 
tion 
(pounds) 

Value  of 
cattle 

Contri- 
bution to 
economy 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Utah 

Wyoming 

11  Western  States 

27.5 
29.3 
28.5 
29.3 

89.81 
9.70 
9.89 

11.23 

laoo 

11.70 

13.62 
11.46 

10.90 
11.50 
15.84 

$22.07 
21.82 
22.25 
25.27 
22.  SO 

1,  985, 146 

I.  377. 400 

860.565 

I.  792. 157 

15. 008. 143 

$19,474,282    $43,812,172 

13.360.780      30.054.888 

8.  510,  987      19, 147,  571 

20, 125, 923     45, 287, 807 

150.081.430    337,683,218 

Cattle  ranches: 
Northern  Plains.. 

Northern  Rocky 
Mountains 

1" 

Southwest 

4., 

Wyoming  ranches: 
Cow-calf 

Cow-yearling 

Yearlings  only 

APPENDIX  4 


AREA  AND  OWNERSHIP  OF  LAND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  PROPORTION  OF  FEDERAL 
LAND  ADMINISTERED  BY  THE  U.S.  FOREST  SERVICE  AND  THE  BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGE- 
MENT) 


PRODUCTION  OF  SHUP,  LAMBS.  AND  WOOL  PER  ANIMAL-UNIT-MONTH  IN  11  WESTERN 

STATES,  1971-72 


Thousands 


Federal  land 

administered 

by   USES  and 

BLM  (percent) 


State 


Stock 
sheep 


Animal- 

unit- 

tnonths 

required 


Production 
(thousand  pounds) 


Production  per  animal- 
unit-month  (pounds) 


Sheep 

and 

lambs 


Shorn 
wool 


Arizona 412 

California 1,011 

Colorado 720 

Idaho 678 

Monfanai 900 

Nevada! 176 

New  Meiico 682 

Oregon" 426 

Utah' 891 

Washington! 112 

Wyoming! 1,561 

11-State  total 7.569 


989 
2,426 
1,728 
1,627 
2,160 

422 
1.637 
1.022 
2.138 

269 
3.746 


19.836 
68.362 

82.959 
58.242 
43. 023 
10. 702 
25.106 
27.039 
52, 916 
6.753 
67.362 


3.692 

11,655 

11,473 

6,949 

8,501 

1.627 

6,134 

4,823 

9,218 

1,240 

16,026 


Sheep 

and 

Snom 

lambs 

wool 

20.1 

3.7 

28.2 

48.0 

35.8 

19.9 

25.4 

15.3 

26.5 

24.8 

25.1 

18.0 

18,164   399.880 


81.734 


22.0 


4.S 


■  Stales  not  normally  fattening  large  numbers  of  lambs  in  feedlots. 


APPENDIX  5.-VALUE  AND  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  ECONOMY  FROM  SHEEP.  LAMBS.  AND 
WOOL  ON  FEDERAL  LANDS  IN  WESTERN  STATES.  1972 1 


Per  animal-unit-month 


State  or  area  > 


Productran 
(pounds) 

Sheep 
and 
lambs       Wool 


Value 

of 

sheep, 

lambs. 

and 

wool 


Contri- 
bution to 
economy 


Animal- 

unit- 

months  on 

Federal 

lands 

(AUM's) 


Contributions  from 
Federal  lands 


Gross 
receipts 


Contri- 
bution to 
economy 


Montana 19.9         3.9  $6.21 

Nevada 25.4        3.9  7.93 

Oregon 26.5         4.7  8.58 

Utah 24.8        4.3  7.73 

Washington 25.1         4.6  9.26 

Wyoming 18.0         4.3  5.92 

6-State  total ' 23.3         4.3  7.61 

11  Western  States 7.00 

Wyoming: 

Southwest 8.15 

North-central 10.05 

Utah-Nevada 9.09 


$13.97 
17.84 
19.30 
17.39 
20.84 
13.32 
17.  U 
15.75 


174.904 

333. 424 

62.907 

589.197 

5.034 

848.932 

2, 014. 398 

3.301.013 


$1,086,153 

2,  644.  052 

539. 742 

4.  554.  492 

46.614 

5. 025, 677 

15,  329,  567 

23. 107. 091 


$2,443,409 

5, 948.  m 

1.214.10S 

10, 246. 136 

104,909 

11.307,774 

34.  4C6.  350 

51,990,955 


18.34 
22.61 
20.45 


>  Source:  Oelwin  M.  Stevens,  An  Economk:  Analysis  of  Wyoming  Sheep  Industry  (1960.  1964, 
1968).  Wyo  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bull.  546.  June,  1971.  Livestock  and  Meat  Statistics,  Statistical  Bo*. 
522,  ERS  SRS  and  AMS,  USOA,  pp.  11,  20,  26,  42.  1973. 

>  States  not  normally  fattening  large  number  of  sheep  in  feedlots. 

>  Simple  totals  and  averages. 


APPENDIX  6 

PRODUCTION  OF  CATTLE,  SHEEP  PLUS  LAMBS,  AND  WOOL  ON  FEDERAL  GRAZING  LANDS 
IN  11  WESTERN  STATES.  1971-721 


Cattle 


State 


Animal- 
unit- 
months  on  Total 
Federal  production 
lands  at  28.6  lb 
(AUM's)  (pounds) 


Animal- 

unit- 

monlhs  on 

Federal 

lands 

(AUM's) 


Total  production 


Sheep  and 

lambs  at 

23.3  lb 

(pounds) 


Wool  at 

4.31b 

(pounds) 


■  Sources:  W.  Gordon  Kearl.  Economk  Comparisons  of  the  Cow-Calf  and  Cow- Yearling  System 
for  Northern  Plains  Cattle  Ranching.  Wyo.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta..  RJ  67.  December.  1972.  W.  Gordon  Kearl, 
Unpublished  data  for  stocker  systems  during  1971  and  1972.  Wiley  D.  Goodsell  and  M.  J  Belfield, 
Costs  and  Returns— Northwest  Cattle  Ranches.  1972  ERS  525.  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agr  July  1973 
Livestock  and  Meat  SUtistics.  SUtistical  Bull.  522.  ERS/SRS  and  AMS,  USDA  pp.  11,  20,  26,  42! 

'  States  not  normally  fattening  large  numbers  of  cattle  in  feedlots  and  low  contributors  to  beet 
production  from  dairy  animals. 


Arizona 1,898.676  54.302.000 

California SOI. 398  17.200.000 

Colorado 1.170.474  33,476,000 

Idaho.  1,419,611  40,601,000 

Montana 1,760,800  50,359,000 

Nevada 1,985,146  56,775,000 

New  Mexico 2,062.235  58.980,000 

Oregon 1,377,400  39,394.000 

Utah 860,565  24,612,000 

Washington 79,681  2,279,000 

Wyoming 1,792,157  51,256,000 

ToW 15.008,143  429,233,000 


34.757 
122. 397 
359.688 
467. 220 
174.904 
333,  424 
302.562 

62,907 

589,197 

5,034 

848,933 


810, 000 
2, 852,  OOO 
8.  381.000 

10,  886,  000 
4, 075,  000 
7,  769,  000 
7, 050, 000 
1,466,000 

13,  728, 000 
117,000 

19,  780, 000 


149,455 

526,307 
I.  546.  658 
2,009.046 

752, 087 
1,433,723 
1,301,017 

270,500 

2,533,547 

21,646 

3,650,412 


3,301,013    76,914,000      14,194,356 


I  Source:  Livestock  and  Meat  Statistics,  Statistical  Bulletin  522,  ERS/SRS  and  AMS,  U.S.D.A., 
pp.  9,  32,  45.  1973. 
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APPENDIX  7 


ANNUAL  ORAZINB  STATISTICS  FOR  lANO  ADMINISTERED  BY  THE  U.S.  FOREST  SERVICE 
IN  U  ffiSTERN  STATES.  1971 ' 


Numbor  o(  livasloek 


State 


Cattle  ond    Sham  and 
bona*  goats 


Total 


Number  of  wlinil-wilt-wonHia  » 

CatUe  and    Shoop  and 

borsM  gools  Totel 


Nombor  of  linstock 


State 


Cattle         Sheep 

and  and 

horses  |oab 


Total 


Aalmal-inoath* 
Total 

Sheep  animal- 
and  unit- 
goats  months 


Cattio 

and 

horses 


•ftawa              141,307  37.011  178.318  1.226.057  143,193  1.254.695 

Um^ii      S. 110,729  75.666  186.395  339.877  210.478  381.972 

SeSdi        ."""I"  196  088  322.846  518.934  688.848  737.250  836.298 

uS»^ .-  129.916  380.012  509.928  449,117  1.000.368  649.190 

iSSna 136,590  70.649  207.239  474,032  140.832  502.198 

SJJjda 56,508  87,060  143.568  222.002  281.566  278.314 

New  Mexico       100.467  37.673  138.140  736.644  163.356  769.314 

OrMon         "" 114.533  61.332  175.865  352.953  205.477  394.048 

Sar I 110.894  322.203  433.097  340.038  883.168  516.669 

iyShingtoi" 51.219  9. 311  60.530  79.681  25.168  84,714 

miST'... 151.798  283.734  435.532  503,103  697.349  642,572 

Total  II 

sTatWL! 1.300,046  1,687,497  2,987,543  5.412.000  4.485,000  6,309.584 


NowMoxfco 230,737  220,200  458.937  1.325.591  2S9.891  1.S9S.482 

OroB»/Wa$hington...      272,008  61.755  m763  1.024.447  21.812  l.046,»9 

Wall                          .126,303  602.900  729,203  520.529  412,563  933,092 

WyoinJng;;i.1 776,518  1,874.593  2.651,111  1,289,054  709,463  1,998.517 

11  Westaro  Stales  3,292,747  5.076,338  8.369,085  9,595,793  2,403,381  11.999,174 


1  Source:  Public  Land  Statistics  1972.  tables  60  and  64. 

>  Assumed  same  length  of  grazing  season  for  sheep  and  cattle. 

APPENDIX  9 

EXPENDITURES  FOR  PURCHASES  OF  FOSSIL  FUELS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS  PER 
DOLLAR  OF  PRODUCT  SOLO  BY  TYPE  Of  FARMS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1969 » 

|lo  cents) 


Expenditures  per  dollar  of  product  sold 


I  SvMirce;  PuUic  Land  SUtisUcs  1972. 


Type  of  farm 


Gasoline  Sprays, 

and  other        dusts,  and 

fuel         fumigants 


Fertilizer 


APPENDIX  8 


ANNUAL  GRAZING  STATISTICS  FOR  LANDS  (DISTRICT  AND  LEASED)  ADMINISTERED  BY  THE 
BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT  IN  U  WESTERN  STATES,  1971 ! 


Number  of  livestock 


Number  of  animal-unit-months' 


State 


Cattle  and    Sheep  and 
horses  goats 


Cattle  and    Sheep  and 
Total         horses  aoats 


Total 


Arizona 92,602  14.345  106.947  672.619  6.118  678.737 

California 108,716  254.859  363.575  261,521  80.301  341.822 

Cotorado 335.510  692.782  1.028.292  481.626  212.238  693,864 

Idaho 366.746  674.278  1.041,024  970,494  267.146  1.237.640 

Montana 630.370  362.310  992.680  1,286.768  146.738  1.433.506 

Nevada 353,237  318,316  671,553  1,763,144  277,111  2,040,255 


All  farms 3.95  1.76  4.73 

Cash  grain 6.86  3.01  9.05 

Toba<!to 7.20  l.W  8.» 

Cotton 8.42  9.27  8.98 

Other  field  crop 4.17  4.11  9.M 

Vegetable...:. 2-89  4.87  7.K 

Fruitandnut 291  6.19  S.M 

Poultry 1.52  .19  .56 

Dairy.. 3.38  .64  3.48 

Livestock  other  than  diary  and  poultry 3.21  .84  3.M 

Livestock  ranches 2.81  .30  1.42 

General 5.90  3.24  8.H 

Miscellaneous 3.55  .88  1.76 

I  Source:  Social  and  Economic  Statistics  Administration.  Bureau  of  Census.  "1969  Census  of 
Agrkuilture,"  Type  of  Farm,  ch.  8,  vol.  11,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  pp.  36-37, 42-45, 48-49, 
June  1973. 


THOUGHTS  ON  REVITALIZING 
THE  CITIES 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
19,  1974,  at  the  45th  anniversary  din- 
ner of  the  Regional  Plan  Association  In 
New  York  City.  Andrew  Heiskell,  the 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Time,  Inc., 
gave  a  most  interesting  address  dis- 
cussing the  problems  of  our  cities  and 
suggesting  some  solutions. 

Mr.  Heiskell  correctly  observed  that 
cities  which  have  been  revitalized  in 
the  past  made  progress  primarily  be- 
cause of  a  coalition  of  local  political  and 
business — ^presumably  including  labor — 
leaders.  He  further  points  out  that  this 
coalition  has  broken  down  over  the  last 
several  years  as  a  result  of  the  chang- 
ing character  of  business  management 
and  the  increasing  need  for  new  groups 
to  take  part  in  the  decisionmaking 
process.  I  share  with  him  that  new 
mechanisms  must  be  developed  so  that 
local  interests  may  play  the  proper 
leading  role  in  rebuilding  and  main- 
taining the  major  lu-ban  areas  of  our 
country. 

I  believe  Mr.  Heiskell's  remarks  are 
well  worth  the  attention  of  the  i>eople 
and  the  Congress  and  others  and  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Amdbew  Heiskell,  45th  Anni- 

VEsaAST    Dinner,    Regional    Association, 

New  York,  N.T.,  March  19,  1974 

Quite  a  few  months  ago,  when  I  was  first 

Informed  of  the  honor  I  was  to  receive  here 

tonight,  I  was  reaUy  sincerely  pleased.  The 


satisfaction  eroded  very  rapidly  as  I  realized 
I  bad  to  speak — ^presumably  about  cities.  In 
those  pre -Torn  Klppur  war  da3rs  one  more 
speech  on  that  well  worn  subject  could  blow 
the  speaker  right  off  the  podium.  Most  peo- 
ple were  ready  to  solve  the  problems  of  cities 
by  running  away  from  them  to  subiu-ban 
complexes  of  offices  and  homes.  Now,  with 
limited  energy,  what  looked  like  a  pleasur- 
able escape  has  become  a  trap.  Mr.  Lucky 
Is  no  longer  the  person  who  reverse  com- 
mutes from  the  outskirts  of  Danbury  to 
the  I.B.M.  headquarters  in  Armonk.  Tcxlay 
Mr.  Lucky  Is  the  guy  who  can  step  onto  the 
49th  Street  bus  and  the  Lexington  Avenue 
subway.  The  subm-bs,  which  once  seemed 
like  pleasurable  escapes  from  city  problems, 
begin  to  look  more  like  prisons  with  no  es- 
cape routes,  despite  their  amply  stocked  ga- 
rages. So  once  again  cities  seem  to  be  a  sub- 
ject worth  taking  seriously.  The  fact  is  they 
are  neither  obsolete  nor  Irrelevant,  and  yet 
their  problems  remain.  It  may  well  be  worth 
taking  a  look  at  recent  urban  history  to 
see  whether  any  patterns  emerge  that  can 
guide  us  in  the  way  we  approach  the  prob- 
lems of  cities  In  the  future. 

My  first  observation  is  that  no  city  ever 
made  it  on  outside  help  alone.  Despite  the 
billions  of  dollars  that  have  been  poxired 
Into  cities  by  the  Federal  government.  I 
think  it's  safe  to  say  that  no  federal  pro- 
gram was  In  Itself  responsible  for  the  renais- 
sance of  a  city.  It's  true  that  no  major  urban 
redevelopment  would  have  occurred  without 
some  federal  assist.  But  at  the  same  time  for 
every  federal  program  designed  to  rebuild 
cities  there  hEis  been  another  program 
equally  big  that  has  worked  to  destroy  cities. 
The  highway  program,  for  one  example,  has 
consistently  been  the  foe  of  all  those  who 
have  sought  to  rebuild  cities.  And  the  FHA 
is  another  program  which  destroyed  the 
tax  base  of  most  cities  by  chasing  the  middle 
classes  to  privately  owned  houses  in  the 
suburbs. 

But  even  if  you  concentrate  only  on  the 


programs  that  were  designed  to  aid  cities 
you  find  a  curious  reaction.  Namely,  that 
over  the  last  25  years  these  federal  goodies 
were  avaUable  equaUy  to  aU  cities  and  yet 
at  any  one  point  In  time  only  a  handful 
of  cities  were  taking  advantage  of  them. 

For  instance  In  the  fifties  Pittsbtirgh, 
Philadelphia  and  New  Haven  were  going 
great  guns  while  Chicago,  Boston  and  Kansas 
City  were  moribund  Twenty  years  later, 
Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia  and  New  Haven 
appear  to  have  lost  momentum  while  Chi- 
cago, Boston,  Kansas  City  and  a  ntimber  of 
other  cities  are  bursting  with  action. 

Before  speculating  on  the  relative  vitalities 
of  cities,  let  me  define  the  criteria  I  go  by. 

(A)  A  city  must  have  a  core — a  downtown 
area — that  represents  a  cultural  cutting  edge 
of  civilization  in  terms  of  aesthetics,  ameni- 
ties, convenience  and  pleasure.  This  Is  Its 
reason  for  being. 

(B)  A  city  must  provide  jobs,  hopefully 
jobs  which  are  rewarding  to  the  individual 
and  at  the  same  time  valuable  in  economic 
terms  to  the  city. 

Of  course  housing,  transportation,  school- 
ing and  a  host  of  other  factors  are  all  Im- 
portant. But  I  start  with  the  core  and  jobs 
first. 

If  you  grant  me  these  two  criteria,  we  can 
begin  to  see  what  made  some  cities  move 
while  others  stood  stiU. 

Essentially  it  was  a  combination  of  strong 
political  leadership  In  tandem  with  dedi- 
cated business  leadership,  curiously  enough 
usually  of  a  different  political  persuasion.  As 
an  Atlanta  businessman  put  it.,  "successful 
development  occurs  when  the  first  team,  the 
people  who've  been  able  to  make  decisions, 
have  been  kept  In  the  game  all  the  time." 
The  coUaboration  of  miinlcipal  leaders  with 
corporate  muscle,  because  it  was  pursued 
with  determined  action,  attracted  talent  and 
gave  the  talent  the  tools  for  implementation 
of  its  plans. 

Probably  the  best  know  \irban  partner- 
ship consisted  of  Republican  Dick  MeUoa 
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and  Democrat  David  Lawrence,  and  later  his 
successor  Joe  Barr  who  revived  Pittsburgh. 
They  literally  cleaned  the  air,  tamed  the 
rivers,  conned  U.S.  Steel.  Alcoa,  Pittsburgh 
Plate  Glass  and  others  Into  staying  In  Pitts- 
burgh— with  some  of  Mellon's  friendly  per- 
suasion— before  they  rebuUt  the  central  city. 
Of  the  roughly  $600  million  si)ent  In  two  dec- 
ades 70%  of  It  was  private  money. 

In  Philadelphia  in  the  early  fifties,  reform 
minded  Mayor  Joe  Clark  and  a  group  of  old 
line  businessmen  brought  about  a  strong 
Home  Rule  city  charter  and  turned  the  plan- 
ning office  over  to  famed  Ed  Bacon.  For  years 
city  leaders  from  across  the  country  made 
pUgrlmages  to  Pittsburgh  and  PhUadephla 
to  find  out  how  it  was  done. 

During  the  fifties  and  sixties  New  Haven 
and  Its  Mayor  Richard  Lee  were  the  envy  of 
every  city  planner.  And  Lee  found  Ed  Logue 
who  after  rebuilding  New  Haven  went  on  to 
Boston,  and  with  Mayor  Collins,  saved  Boston 
from  ruin  by  remaking  its  core.  Lee  was  also 
a  past  master  at  the  art  of  tapping  the  fed- 
eral till.  He  used  to  say,  "we  study  the  pro- 
grams, write  the  legislation,  and  then  when 
the  money  Is  passed  out,  we  are  there  with  a 
bushel  basket."  As  of  1967  his  take  for  New 
Haven  was  tlSO.OOO.OOO  which  amounted  to 
about  $800  for  each  New  Haven  resident.  At 
the  same  time  Newark  was  getting  $386  and 
Chicago  $49  for  each  of  their  residents. 

Today  the  mayors  of  Pittsburgh,  Phila- 
delphia and  New  Haven  are  perhaps  unin- 
spired but  more  Importantly  they  have  be- 
come powerless  in  a  sea  of  divergent  voices 
and  interests.  To  make  matters  worsf,  busi- 
ness leadership  which  once  represented 
ownership  with  a  major  stake  in  it$  head- 
quarters city  has  been  largely  replajced  by 
professional  managers  whose  interests  are 
countrywide  and  often  multl-natlonkl.  And 
their  cities  suffer  from  their  broadef  views. 
In  the  sixties,  Chicago,  Boston  and  Hart- 
ford came  to  life.  In  the  last  ten  yeats  Chi- 
cago, which  had  hardly  seen  a  new  building 
in  nearly  30  years  created  one  of  the  most 
exciting  skylines  of  our  day.  This  ^as  ac- 
complished once  again  as  a  result  of  a  long 
term  bond  between  a  Democratic  mayAr  with 
undoubted  clout  and  Republican  business- 
men more  oriented  to  Chicago  thanlto  the 
world  scene.  Boston,  Hartford  and  Kansas 
City,  under  aggressive  political  bislness 
leadership,  dug  up  their  rot  and  replkced  It 
with  buildings  their  citizens  could  look  upon 
with  pride.  j 

Even  the  most  unmanageable  city  «kf  all — 
New  York — appeared  to  survive  on  soi^e  form 
of  self-propulsion.  But  I  suppose  that  |ln  fact 
most  of  the  credit  must  go  to  Bob  Mofles,  the 
R.P.A.  and  the  Rockefellers.  The  latter  are 
primarily  responsible  for  the  Clplsters, 
Momlngside  Heights.  Lincoln  Center,  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art.  Rockefelle-  Uni- 
versity, the  U.N.,  Rockefeller  Cent<r  and 
the  revival  of  downtown  Manhattan.  <(ulte  a 
performance. 

The  examples  I've  cited  and  many  others 
I  have  skipped  clearly  show  that  thk  right 
combination  of  leadership  In  a  city  ca^  bring 
about  great  change.  Or  at  least  In  the  past 
this  formula  has  worked.  Par  less  easy]  to  ex- 
plain la  why  the  efforts  nearly  alway^  falter 
after  eight  or  ten  years.  Is  It  simply  a  change 
In  cast  or  environment;  it  Is  exhaustion,  or 
has  the  task  Itself  changed?  Probabljl  all  of 
these  factors  and  a  few  more.  I 

Rebuilding  the  downtown  can  be  done  by 
a  relative  handful  of  decision  makers  with 
private  capital  or  locally  floated  bonds.  But 
rebuilding  a  city,  as  the  past  decade  has 
taught  us.  incloves  more  than  erectln*  office 
towers.  Office  towers  may  provide  Jobs  but 
they  do  not  provide  housing,  schooling  and 
transportation  and  it  Is  these  areas  thWt  have 
been  neglected  by  the  great  city  planQers  of 
the  past.  Once  Into  these  areas,  leadership 
Instead  of  dealing  with  architecture,  con- 
crete and  metal  must  deal  with  human 
beings.  ' 


And  many  of  these  human  beings  belong 
to  the  tide  of  tinderprlvileged  persons  who 
come  to  the  cdty  for  their  salvation  only  to 
find  frustration.  They  demand  representa- 
tion. A  cacaphony  of  vetoes  engulfs  the  lead- 
ers. The  citizens — all  the  citizens — want  to 
be  heard.  And  they  have  learned  the  art  of 
going  to  court  to  stop  the  bulldozers.  The 
three  year  time  spam  that  it  takes  to  put  up 
a  sp)anklng  new  building  in  core  city  mush- 
rooms Into  an  eight  year  span  for  a  housing 
development  that  can  only  be  built  with  the 
assent  of  the  local  inhabitants,  with  federal 
and  state  approvals,  necessary  for  funding, 
and  with  feuding  unions  to  which  minorities 
want  admission  in  order  to  build  their  own 
homes. 

At  the  end  of  his  third  year  the  most  effec- 
tive and  idealistic  mayor  has  nothing  to 
show  for  his  efforts  but  a  pile  of  litigation, 
the  rubble  of  torn  down  buildings  and  mil- 
lions of  forms  shuttling  back  and  forth  be- 
tween City  Hall,  the  State  Capitol  and  Wash- 
ington. That  Is  the  most  he  can  hope  for 
assuming  he  has  good  relations  with  his  Gov- 
ernor and  the  White  House.  If  they  are  bad 
I  leave  the  answer  to  your  imagination, 
which  for  New  Yorkers  shouldn't  be  much  of 
a  strain. 

The  almost  Inevitable  conclusion  Is  that 
what  our  cities  need  Is  some  new  mechanism 
by  which  to  rebuild  themselves.  The  old 
power  structure  of  reform  minded  mayors 
backed  by  strong  Chamber  of  Commerce  m- 
terests  served  a  good  purpose  at  one  time :  It 
could  make  decisions  and  Implement  them 
within  a  relatively  short  time.  But  the  ex- 
cluslveness  of  that  alliance  has  made  it 
obsolete.  The  cry  of  the  times  Is  for  some 
form  of  what  is  optimistically  called  citizen 
participation.  The  problem  Is  how  to  meld 
all  the  voices  who  rightfully  want  to  par- 
ticipate In  their  destiny  into  an  action- 
oriented  body. 

The  starting  point  In  looking  for  reform 
may  still  be  the  mayor's  office.  It  used  to  be 
the  mayor's  strength  came  from  being  the 
party  leader  and  the  party  was  an  army  with 
clout.  But  It  seems  likely  that  parties,  rather 
than  getting  stronger,  will  continue  to  de- 
cline In  Influence.  As  a  consequence  the 
mayor  Is  no  longer  the  man  the  party  counts 
on  to  maintain  Itself  In  power  In  the  next 
election.  Instead,  the  mayor  Is  a  man  trying 
to  placate  all  groups.  Unfortunately  this 
often  results  in  a  standstill  program.  While 
I  know  the  objections  to  a  one  time  six -year 
term.  I  think  It's  probably  the  best  solution. 
It  gives  the  mayor  Independence  of  action, 
enough  time  to  Implement  his  decisions 
and  also  the  ability,  as  Zeckendorf  once  said, 
"to  control  the  local  demagogues  and  preda- 
tors who  Inevitably  rise  up  to  attack  or  to 
fatten  off  a  great  development." 

The  second  problem  has  to  do  with  the  role 
of  business.  With  personal  ownership  of  cor- 
porations coming  to  an  end,  companies  are 
more  and  more  in  the  hands  of  professional 
managers,  most  of  whom  have.  In  the  process 
of  moving  up  the  ladder,  lived  In  many  cities 
here  and  abroad.  They  have  less  control  over 
their  companies,  relatively  short  time  spans 
as  chief  executives,  and  usually  have  no 
emotional  or  historical  tie  to  headquarters 
city.  Yet  this  city  or  any  city  In  which  a 
corporation  operates  creates  the  climate 
which,  for  good  or  bad.  affects  the  health  of 
the  company.  This  being  the  case,  shouldn't 
corporations  include,  in  a  serious  and  con- 
tinuous manner,  education  about  city  man- 
agement as  part  of  executive  development 
programs? 

Then  there  Is  the  question  of  representa- 
tion by  the  people  who  in  one  way  or  the 
other  are  affected  by  city-planned  change. 
Their  voices  used  to  be  heard  through  the 
party  system.  That  being  no  longer  an  effec- 
tive channel,  new  ways  are  being  developed 
so  that  racial,  ethnic  and  other  groups  can 
participate.  This  Is  being  done  by  creating 
coalitions    which    allow    leaders    of    these 


groups  to  deal  on  an  equal  basis  with  the 
existing  leadership.  It  also  requlrea  the 
structuring  of  forums  for  Individual  voices 
while  at  the  same  time  bringing  about  the 
recognition  of  limits  to  discussions  and  pro- 
test. 

There  Is  one  city  that  seems  to  have  made 
continuous  progress  under  revolving  leader- 
ship and  may  well  represent  a  pattern  to  be 
examined.  That  Is  Atlanta. 

Atlanta  got  rolling  In  the  early  60's  imder 
the  mayoralty  of  former  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce president  Ivan  Allen  who  had  the  ear 
and  interest  of  Atlanta's  extraordinarily  co- 
hesive business  coterie;  he  led  and  eased  the 
road  to  integration  for  the  city's  corporate 
kings  and  then  launched  a  P<M^ard  Atlanta 
movement  to  pour  money  Into  downtown. 
The  buUd-up  really  gained  force  when  John 
Portman  announced  his  plans  for  Peachtree 
Center  for  which  he  acted  as  architect-de- 
veloper. Called  a  one-man  urban  renewal 
program,  Portman  led  the  crusade  to  save 
downtown  by  pouring  $200  million  Into  the 
now  famous  southern  Rockefeller  Center 
which  includes  the  Regency-Hyatt  Hotel,  a 
Merchandise  Mart,  and  a  cluster  of  office 
buildings,  restaurants  and  shops.  Before  be 
had  finished  he  had  doubled  Atlanta's  tax 
base  downtown.  The  businessmen  hung  in 
during  Sam  Massell's  administration  and  to 
his  credit  Massell  managed  to  launch  a  |2 
billion  rapid  transit  system  scheduled  for 
completion  In  1980;  to  finemce  It  he  slapped 
on  an  additional  1%  in  sales  tax,  but  as  a 
softener  he  managed  to  lower  the  bus  fare  to 
ISf".  Sam  Massell  seems  to  have  provided  At- 
lantans  with  a  good  transition  to  the  new 
politics  of  the  70's;  he  was  elected  by  92% 
of  the  black  vote  with  Maynard  Jackson  as 
his  vice  mayor  and  yet  he  managed  not  to 
alienate  the  old  white  guard  which  had  been 
used  to  running  Atlanta  without  consulting 
the  black  population  of  Atlanta.  Another 
force  fc«-  the  good  was  that  the  old  guard 
seemed  to  make  way  for  the  young  Just  at 
a  time  when  radical  new  social  ideas  were 
gaining  headway. 

By  the  time  the  south's  first  black  mayor 
of  a  major  City,  Maynard  Jackson,  came  to 
office,  the  local  corporate  *llte  had  begun  to 
widen  the  scope  of  their  planned  urban  re- 
forms. In  fact  some  of  them  actively  sup- 
ported and  worked  for  Jackson's  election, 
not  the  least  of  whom  is  John  Portman. 

A  unique  Instrument  of  good  will,  perhaps 
a  latter  day  successor  to  the  Mellon-Law- 
rence type  of  combination  which  functioned 
effectively  in  Pittsburgh  when  times  were 
somewhat  different.  Is  the  Atlanta  Action 
Forum,  a  blracial  inner  circle  of  Atlanta's 
businessmen  and  civic  leaders  who  meet 
monthly  to  deal  with  the  city's  most  press- 
ing Issues.  I  think  if  urban  renewal  is  ever 
going  to  work  In  the  broadest  sense  It's 
going  to  depend  on  a  broadening  of  the 
ranks  to  Include  all  the  voices  of  the  city. 
I  have  stressed  local  leadership  rather  than 
federal  because  rebuilding  a  city  is  not  a 
program  like  getting  to  the  moon— mainly 
because  there  are  no  people  on  the  moon. 
Only  the  local  leaders  are  close  enough  to 
understand  the  most  Important  asp>ect  of  a 
city — Its  himian  component.  This  doesn't 
mean  we  don't  need  federal  help,  lots  of  It 
in  terms  of  dollars.  But  I  would  like  to  see 
federal  programs  Initiated  and  shaped  by 
city  leaders  who  will  Implement  them.  In  the 
final  analysis  only  they  can  be  held  respon- 
sible. 

We  here  In  this  room  must  learn  to  man- 
age our  society  and  that  means.  In  good 
part,  managing  our  cities.  We  must  structure 
and  manage  our  society  properly  if  It  is  to 
remain  free.  If  we  do  not  we  will  be  forever 
spending  our  time  and  money  correcting  and 
controlling  to  overcome  the  excesses  that  we 
allowed  to  flourish. 

We.  If  we  are  to  remain  a  democracy,  must 
build  a  society  of  responsible,  self -disciplined 
individuals.  We  must  devote  our  minds,  our 
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time  and  our  money  to  that  goal  rather  than 
believing  that  every  problem  can  be  resolved 
by  passing  another  law.  We  can't  afford  many 
more  mistakes  because  with  each  one  there 
comes  a  demand  for  more  government,  more 
controls,  more  civil  servants,  more  forms. 
If  we  follow  this  course,  rather  than  creat- 
ing the  responsible  building  blocks  that 
niake  up  a  democracy,  we  will  have  fashioned 
Instead  a  ready  made  machine  for  a  tyrant. 


SMALL  COAL  MINE  OPERATORS 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
weekend,  several  articles  appeared  in  the 
press  which  highlighted  the  problem  be- 
ing faced  by  the  coal  operator  who  will 
be  forced  to  cease  operations  unless  he 
is  able  to  obtain  permissible  equipment 
as  required  by  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969.  What  concerns  me 
about  this  problem  is  that  we  seem  to 
concentrate  on  the  direct  effect  on  the 
operator  while  seeming  to  ignore  that 
as  many  as  6,000  individual  miners  may 
become  unemployed.  Many  of  these  min- 
ers are  self-employed,  and  because  of 
physical  disabilities  ranging  from  lung 
problems  to  missing  fingers  or  toes,  they 
cannot  pass  the  physical  examination  for 
employment  in  a  big-time  mine.  The  only 
answer  for  many  of  these  men  and  their 
families  will  be  to  accept  Government 
relief. 

I  wish  to  place  in  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "New  Rules  Too  Rough — 11th 
Hour  at  Mines"  which  appeared  in  The 
Washington  Star  on  March  24,  1974, 
which  I  believe  places  this  picture  in 
perspective. 

In  so  doing,  I  would  like  to  say  to  my 
colleagues  that  I  In  no  way  advocate 
that  we  cease  our  efforts  to  provide  these 
individuals  the  greatest  degree  of  safety 
possible.  While  I  have  compassion  for 
these  individuals,  and  will  continue  my 
efforts  to  do  anything  possible  to  assist 
them  within  the  limits  of  the  law,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  have  a  responsibility  to  see 
that  they  are  provided  the  safety  afford- 
ed to  them  by  the  law.  If  such  safety 
provisions  require  them  to  cease  opera- 
tions, then  so  be  it. 

There  Is  an  inherent  responsibility 
which  accompanies  this  enforcement, 
and  that  is  to  see  that  an  equal  effort 
Is  made  to  provide  the  means  to  comply 
with  the  law.  To  this  end,  I  would  like 
to  place  a  second  article  in  the  Record, 
and  in  so  doing  I  would  like  to  clarify 
my  position  in  this  regard.  On  March  25, 
1974,  an  article  entitled  "SBA  To  Make 
Equipment  Loans"  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post. 

This  article  expressed  a  willingness  by 
SBA  and  other  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  an  opportunity 
to  the  operator  to  purchase  the  required 
permissible  equipment.  While  there  is 
nothing  new  about  the  SBA  authority  to 
provide  this  assistance,  their  effort  to 
make  these  loans  available  has  been  in- 
tensified. However,  one  new  and  very  im- 
portant ingredient  has  been  added,  and 
that  is  the  willingness  of  the  Federal  en- 
forcement agencies  to  accept  these  loan 
applications  as  proof  of  "good  faith"  by 
the  operator. 

This  action  on  his  part,  coupled  with 
a  bona  fide  purchase  order  for  the  neces- 
sary equipment,  wlU  satisfy  this  one  re- 


quirement of  the  law.  If  he  has  complied 
with  other  requirements  as  spelled  out  in 
pertinent  regulations,  he  is  then  author- 
ized to  continue  operations  until  such 
time  as  the  equipment  is  received.  This 
exception  is  limited  by  law  to  2  years. 

There  are  several  points  I  would  like 
to  make  concerning  this  article.  For  some 
reason,  the  conclusion  has  been  drawn 
that  we  are  speaking  only  of  small  in- 
dependent mine  operations.  While  this 
is  most  often  the  case,  I  note  that  the 
following  producers  are  listed  by  the 
Mine  Enforcement  Safety  Agency  as  vio- 
laters  of  this  permissible  requirement: 
Adkins  Coal  Co.,  No.  11  mine  employs 
56  with  an  annual  tonnage  of  281,000; 
Island  Creek  Coal  Co.  has  one  mine  em- 
ploying 82  miners  and  produces  175,000 
tons  per  year;  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  has 
four  mines  employing  342  men,  and  their 
annual  production  exceeds  700,000  tons. 
My  efforts  have  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  directed  to  all  of  these  operators 
and  miners,  and  are  not  limited  to  any 
one  segment  of  the  industry. 

I  am  convinced  that  American  ingenu- 
ity will  prevail,  and  many  of  these  opera- 
tors will  find  a  way  to  obtain  the  required 
equipment  or  remove  all  nonpermisslble 
equipment  from  the  mine.  I  agree  with 
the  prediction  of  the  Mine  Enforcement 
Safety  Administration  that  we  shall  see 
this  list  of  500  mines  now  programed 
for  closure  on  March  30,  1974,  dwindle  to 
less  than  150,  and  possibly  lower. 

Following  this  date,  wherever  it  is  eco- 
nomically feasible  by  virtue  of  SBA  loans 
or  other  action,  many  of  these  150  mines 
will  reopen  as  soon  as  permissible  equip- 
ment can  be  obtained. 

The  question  then  remains — can  we  af- 
ford to  waste  that  coal  located  in  small 
seams  above  the  water  table  which  is  a 
truly  small  mine  operation  and  cannot 
justify  expensive  equipment?  To  this 
question,  my  answer  is  "no" — but  I  offer 
no  ready  solution. 

Later  this  week,  I  will  be  briefed  by 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  This  briefing  is  in  answer  to  my 
request  of  Secretary  Rogers  Morton  that 
I  be  informed  of  all  research  and  devel- 
opment programs  now  being  pursued  in 
the  field  of  methane  detection  with  the 
hope  that  in  the  near  future  we  will  de- 
velop the  technology  which  will  make  the 
production  of  coal  more  economically 
feasible.  When  this  day  comes,  and  it  will 
come,  we  will  then  have  kept  faith  with 
all  operators  and  all  miners  and  with  the 
Nation  itself. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  articles  to  which  I  have  referred 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Star-News.  March  24. 

1974] 

New  Rules  Too  Tough — 1  1th  Houk  at  Mines 

(By  Ned  Scharff) 

Grundy,  Va. — Kenders  Harman  cannot 
afford  the  new,  fire-resistant  equipment  now 
required  by  federal  safety  statutes,  so  like 
101  other  small.  Independent  coal  mine  op- 
erators in  Southwest  Virginia  he  will  have 
to  shut  down  his  Dorothy  Mae  Coal  Mine 
at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Harman  and  14  employes  extract  100  to 
160  tons  of  coal  a  day  from  their  narrow. 


mountainside  mine.  The  men,  who  are  not 
union  members,  earn  $35  to  $45  a  day,  de- 
pending on  the  amount  of  coal  they  haul. 

On  March  30,  when  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment will  order  Dorothy  Ms«  and  500  similar 
mines  across  the  country  to  close  because  of 
failure  to  comply  with  the  1969  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act,  national  coal  pro- 
duction will  drop  more  than  5  percent,  and 
some  6,000  miners  vrill  lose  their  Jobs,  accord- 
ing to  Interior's  Mine  Enforcement  and 
Safety  Administration  (MESA). 

Harman,  45,  will  lose  his  $125,000  invest- 
ment in  mining  equipment,  which  will  be- 
come worthless  because  it  does  not  meet  the 
new  safety  standards.  Harman  estimates  it 
would  cost  at  least  $200,000  to  buy  new 
equipment,  so  he  has  decided  to  go  out  of 
business. 

"I  thought  somebody  would  come  to  their 
senses  before  it  came  to  this,"  Harman  said. 
"I've  put  my  life  into  coal  and  now  I've  lost 
everything  because  of  the  federal  require- 
ments." 

Besides  the  expense  and  difllculty  of  ob- 
taining the  new  equipment,  the  Independent 
miners — backbone  of  the  economy  here — feel 
it  is  unnecessary. 

They  are  angry  because  the  1969  federal 
safety  act  superseded  state  laws  which  dis- 
tinguished between  so-called  gassy  and  non- 
gassy  mines. 

The  gassy  mines— <ieep  shafts  thought  to 
contain  methane,  an  explosive  naturad  gas — 
already  had  been  required  to  use  equipment 
with  sealed  motors,  insulated  cables  and  , 
non-sparking  drills.  Non-gassy  mines,  gen- 
erally those  above  the  water  table,  were  ex- 
empted from  the  requirement. 

MESA  administrator  Jack  M.  Day  believes 
elimination  of  the  distinction  between  gassy 
and  nongassy  mines  was  badly  needed.  Under 
the  federal  law,  which  went  into  effect  In 
April  1970,  non-gassy  mines  were  given  a 
four-year  grace  period  in  which  to  buy  new 
equipment. 

Since  that  time,  Day  said,  there  have  been 
at  least  12  explosions  in  mines  previously 
considered  non-gassy.  One  was  the  Hayden, 
Ky.,  disaster  in  December  1970  which  killed 
38  men. 

Day  said  about  50  percent  of  the  non-gassy 
mines  have  come  into  compliance  with  new 
standards,  and  predicted  that  many  of  the 
remaining  500  also  would  comply  once  con- 
vinced that  MESA  would  enforce  the  law 
strictly. 

Day  admits  the  law  will  cut  coal  produc- 
tion and  create  unemployment,  but  he  feels 
the  safety  problem  Is  more  Important  than 
economic  considerations. 

Day's  arguments  are  not  accepted  by  the 
men  who  spend  their  lives  here  stooped  in  the 
dark  and  narrow  drift  mines,  hauling  high- 
grade  coal  from  Inside  a  mountain  down 
corridors  no  more  than  three  and  a  half  feet 
high. 

In  the  light  that  comes  only  from  the  lan- 
terns on  their  helmets,  the  miners  hunch 
together,  nodding  agreement  about  the  fed- 
eral safety  act  they  think  was  created  at  the 
urging  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  union. 

The  intent,  the  miners  say,  was  not  to  save 
lives,  but  to  drive  the  small,  nonunion  mines 
like  Dorothy  Mae  out  of  business.  "It's  like 
the  government  and  the  gas  companies  get- 
ting together  to  drive  the  Independent  gas 
stations  out,"  said  one  blackened  face.  "We're 
like  the  independent  gas  stations." 

The  independent  miners  in  this  region  say 
they  are  unused  to  thinking  about  the  future. 
It  Is  a  fact  of  life  that  a  coal  seam  may  end 
after  the  next  powder  blast,  or  take  a  steep 
turn  up  hiU  becoming  impossible  to  mine. 

But  Just  as  stirely  as  miners  have  expected 
each  mine  to  run  out.  they  have  known 
eventually  another  would  open.  The  supply 
of  rich,  metallurgical  coal  in  these  dark  hills 
is  considered  almost  Inexhaustable. 

But  the  hills  do  not  have  an  abundance  of 
the  thick,  easily  accessible  coal  seams  that 
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ftttract  big  companies  with  large  capital  and 
sophisticated  eqtilpnMnt. 

Like  the  tall  timber  that  once  coT^red  the 
mountains,  most  of  the  more  piofltable 
mlnea  here  were  depleted  by  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  and  the  big  corporation*  moved 
their  equipment  elsewhere.  I 

Since  that  time,  the  economy  of  Btjchanan 
County  has  depended  largely  on  the  Inde- 
pendent truck  miners — so-called  because 
their  mines  were  too  small  to  rat©  individual 
railroad  spurs.  There  Is  light  lndi<stry  In 
Grundy  and  In  nearby  Rlchlands,  bit  most 
of  It  Is  devoted  to  mining  equipment!  manu- 
facture. 

The  waning  of  the  Independent!  truck 
mines  and  attacks  on  strip  mining  are  such 
critical  Issues  that  the  local  newspapers  print 
editorials  almost  daUy  criticizing  the  Interior 
Department.  It  Is  difficult  to  find  anyobe  who 
does  not  agree.  | 

The  Rev.  Murphy  D.  MUIer  of  tht  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Buchanan  County, 
was  at  work  last  week  on  a  Sunday  Sermon 
entitled  "Coal  and  Christianity."  He  sfild  the 
sermon  was  an  attack  on  outside  forcjw  that 
seemed  bent  on  destroying  the  coal  Industry. 
"Coal  is  a  religious  Issue  because  It  Is  the 
light  of  life  and  a  natural  resource,  jqst  like 
Christianity  Is,"  said  Miller.  "The  equipment 
problem  Is  one  more  example  of  outsiders 
trying  to  muscle  Into  our  way  of  life,  de- 
stroying the  will  of  men  to  earn  their  dally 
bread." 

The  small  miners  still  are  trying  to  appeal 
the  March  30  deadline  through  their  trade 
association,  the  National  Independent  Coal 
Operators  Association,  but  MESA  officials  say 
there  Is  little  chance  appeals  will  succeed  ex- 
cept In  cases  where  operators  can  show  they 
already  have  the  new  equipment  on  order. 

MESA  said  last  week  that  any  small  mine 
which  did  not  have  the  new  equipment  could 
apply  for  a  Small  Business  Admbilstration 
loan,  and  use  the  loan  sm  the  basis  for  an  ex- 
tension to  remain  In  operation. 

For  the  first  time  In  the  lives  of  many 
miners,  the  future  Is  becoming  an  tmavold- 
able  topic  of  conversation,  and  when  they 
speak  of  It,  they  speak  like  Eugene  Hughes, 
42,  a  youthful-looking  man  with  a  fifth-grade 
education,  seven  children,  and  22  years  of 
coal  mining  behind  him. 

"I'm  gonna  let  the  government  feed  me, 
buddy.  It's  the  only  thing  I  know  to  do,  and 
when  they  get  tired  of  feeding  me  and  a  lot 
of  others  who  wUl  be  on  welfare  wltu  me, 
maybe  they'll  let  us  go  back  to  work,"  Hughes 
said. 

Were  he  a  younger  man,  Hughes  might  con- 
sider working  In  a  large,  union  mine,  for 
higher  wages,  but  those  Jobs  are  scarce,  and 
vath  23  years'  worth  of  rock  dust  accumu- 
lated in  his  lungs,  Hughes  could  never  pass 
the  physical  examination  for  employment  In 
a  big  mine. 

POT  the  first  time  In  his  life,  Hughes  now 
thinks  that  he  would  consider  some  Job 
other  than  coal  mining  if  he  were  starting  out 
again,  but  that  would  Involve  moving  from 
bere.  i 

"In  Buchanan  County,"  he  says,  "coal 
mining's  about  all  you  have  to  look  forward 
to." 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  25,  1974] 

SBA  To  Make  EQviPttrin  Loans — Appalachia 

Mine  CLOstiRx  Stated 

(By  Kenneth  Bredemeier) 

About  400  small  Appalachian  coal  mines 
which  for  four  years  have  been  on  notice  that 
they  will  be  shut  down  at  the  end  of  this 
mmith  unless  they  install  explosion-proof 
machinery,  have  been  given  more  time  to 
acquire  the  equipment. 

With  a  considerable  assist  from  Sen.  Mar- 
low  W.  Cook  (R-Ky.),  a  longtime  friend  of 
the  small  mine  owners,  the  Small  Biislness 
Administration  has  agreed  to  grant  long- 
term,  low-interest  loans  to  the  mine  opera- 


tors to  buy  equipment  that  would  put  them 
In  compliance  with  the  1969  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act. 

A  safety  compliance  panel  within  the  Inte- 
rior Department  has  agpreed  to  postpone  clo- 
sure If  a  mine  operator  applies  for  and  wins 
approval  of  an  SBA  loan.  The  law  called  for 
the  installation  of  the  eqtilpment  by 
March  30,  but  the  small  mine  operators  have 
virtually  Ignored  the  four-year-old  deadline. 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  agreement,  James 
M.  Day,  administrator  of  the  Interior's  Mine 
Enforcement  and  Safety  Administration,  pre- 
dieted  that  no  more  than  160  of  the  mines 
will  be  ordered  shut  by  federal  mine  inspec- 
tors. Originally  as  many  as  500  small  moun- 
tainside mines  faced  an  April  1  shutdown. 

But  as  the  deadline  approached,  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Office  objected  to  the  closures  of 
the  mines,  which  annually  produce  about 
3  per  cent— 16  to  20  mUllon  tons— of  the 
nation's  coal  supply.  FEO  said  the  coal  is 
needed  to  ease  the  energy  shortage  and  the 
mines  should  not  be  closed  needlessly  if  there 
is  no  danger  to  miners  working  in  them. 

Moreover,  Sen.  Cook,  according  to  an  aide, 
worked  with  Interior  officials  to  delay  the 
deadline  and  with  the  SBA  to  assure  the 
avaUablllty  of  the  loans,  which  SBA  said  will 
be  granted  for  up  to  30  years  at  the  current 
SBA  Interest  of  6'^  per  cent. 

The  Cook  aide  said  that  in  1969  the  sena- 
tor unsuccessfully  attempted  to  have  the 
small  mines  located  above  the  water  table 
declared  "non-gassy"  and  thus  exempt  from 
the  mine  safety  law's  provision  for  spark- 
proof  equipment. 

The  500  mines,  scattered  over  a  12-state 
area  but  concentrated  in  the  Appalachian 
hills  of  southwestern  Virginia  and  eastern 
Kentucky,  employ  5,500  to  6,000  workers. 

The  key  section  of  the  1969  law  prohibits 
use  of  "nonpermlssible"  electric  drilling,  dig- 
ging  and  hauling  equipment  after  March  30. 
Tills  essentially  Is  equipment  that  is  not 
enclosed  to  prevent  electrical  sparks  from 
igniting  methane  gas  in  the  mine. 

The  small-mine  owners,  however,  claim 
that  cost  of  the  spark-contalnlng  equipment 
Is  greater — some  estimates  range  as  high  as 
$500,000  per  mine— than  the  value  of  the  coal 
in  the  mines. 

These  operators  say  that  their  mines,  often 
with  small  seams  of  coal  that  bigger  compa- 
nies found  unprofitable  to  dig,  are  usually 
high  on  mountainsides  above  the  water  table. 
Gaseous  conditions  are  usually  found  below 
the  water  table,  where  most  large  mines  are 
located,  they  claim. 

Thus,  the  operators  say  there  Is  little 
danger  of  a  gas  explosion  in  the  small  mines, 
which  usually  employ  from  6  to  30  miners 
and  often  are  family  enterprises. 

"Since  the  law  was  passed  there  has  been 
only  one  fatality  from  a  methane  explosion 
above  the  water  level,"  said  Louis  Hunter, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  NaUonal  In- 
dependent Coal  Operators  Association.  'It's 
all  very  foolish  anyway.  Theyll  let  these  peo- 
ple take  a  burning  torch  into  the  mines  to 
repair  equipment,  but  then  they  say  all 
equipment  has  got  to  be  sparkproof  and 
watertight." 

The  number  of  mines  that  actually  will  be 
forced  to  close  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  The 
mine  safety  act  set  up  an  Independent  In- 
terim compliance  panel  to  review  applica- 
tions from  mine  owners  to  stay  open  past 
March  30  without  the  required  equipment. 
The  panel  has  heard  256  cases,  denying 
168  bids  to  stay  open  and  granting  88.  The 
only  criterion  for  permission  to  stay  open, 
according  to  an  Interior  spokesman,  has  been 
whether  the  mine  has  proof  that  it  has  or- 
dered the  necessary  equipment  to  comply 
With  the  new  safety  standards. 

In  lieu  of  buying  the  new  equipment,  the 
coal  operators  have  asked  that  they  be  per- 
mitted to  Install  methane  monitors  on  min- 
ing equipment  that  would  automatically 
shut  off  the  equipment  when  there  is  0.25 
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per  cent  methane  In  the  air  near  the  min- 
ing area.  However,  no  decUion  has  been 
made  on  the  owners'  request. 

The  law  requires  that  mines  be  shut  down 
when  there  is  2  per  cent  methane  in  the 
air.  Explosions  occur  when  there  Is  6  to  is 
I>er  cent  of  the  odorless  gas. 

The  United  Mine  Workers,  which  repre- 
senU  about  10  per  cent  of  the  affected  work- 
ers, said  it  supports  the  mine  cloeures  A 
union  spokesman  said:  "The  law  is  very 
Clear.  We're  not  going  to  tolerate  endaneer- 
Ing  miners'  lives." 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ai- 
LEN).  Time  for  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  has  now  expired.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


NATIONAL  CANCER  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS  OF   1974 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len). At  this  time,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  Calendar  No.  710,  S.  2893 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

S.  2893,  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
lee  Act  to  Improve  the  national  cancer  pro- 
gram and  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
such  program  for  the  next  3  fiscal  years. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Cancer  Act  Amendments  of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  Section  301(h)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  201)  is  amended  by 
striking  the  words  "durtag  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  and  each  of  the  eight 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  ". 

Sbc.  3.  Section  402(b)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended — 

O)  by  striking  out  "In  aoootrnts  not  to 
exceed  $35,000"  In  paragraph  (1)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "if  the  direct  costs  of  such 
research  and  training  do  not  exceed  $35,000, 
but  only";   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "In  amounts  exceeding 
$35,000"  in  pargaraph  (2)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "if  the  direct  costs  of  such  re- 
search and  training  exceed  $35,000,  but  only". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  407(b)  (7)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"where  appropriate". 

(b)  Section  407(b)  (4)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  word  "data " 
the  following:  "(Including  where  appro- 
priate nutritional  programs  for  persons 
under  treatment  for  cancer)". 

(c)  Section  407(b)(9)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  words  "Na- 
tional Cancer  Program."  the  words  "includ- 
ing the  number  and  types  of  personnel  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  such  program,". 

(d)  Section  407(b)(9)(B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ", 
and  the  allocation  of  personnel  requested  to 
carry  out  the  National  Cancer  Program". 

(e)  Section  407(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(10)  The  Director  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  shall  conduct  or  contract  for  pro- 
grams to  disseminate  and  Interpret  on  a  cur- 
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jtat  basis  for  practitioners  and  other  health 
professionals,  scientists,  and  the  general  pub- 
lic, scientific  and  other  Information  respect- 
ing the  cause,  prevention,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  of  the  disease  or  other  health  prob- 
lem to  which  the  activities  of  the  Institute 
are  directed.  The  Director  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  shall  issue  such  regulations 
as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  this  activity.". 

Sec.  5.  Section  408(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"fifteen". 

Sec.  6.  Section  409(b)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
before  '$40,000,000"  and  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "$50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  $65,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  $85,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977". 

Sec.  7.  Section  410  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "fifty"  in  paragraph 
(1)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "one 
hundred"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7); 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (8)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(4)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (8)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  to  award  grants  for  new  construc- 
tion as  well  as  alterations  and  renovations 
for  improvement  of  basic  research  labora- 
tory facilities,  including  those  related  to 
blobazard  control,  as  deemed  necessary  for 
the  National  Cancer  Program." 

Sec.  8.  Section  410A(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  word  ",  contracts,"  after  the  word 
"grants". 

Sec.  9.  Section  410C  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
before  "$6<X),000,000"  and  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
the  following:  "$750,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1975;  $830,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976;  and  $985,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1977". 

Sec.  10.  Part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"AVAn-ABIUTT     OF     APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  410D.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  unless  enacted  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section  expressly  In  lim- 
itation of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  funds 
appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out 
any  program  for  which  apprc^riatlons  are  au- 
thorized by  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  201)  or  the  MenUl  Retardation 
Facilities  and  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963  (42  U.S.C. 
2661)  shall  remain  available  for  obligation 
and  expenditure  until  the  end  of  such  fiscal 
year." 

Btc.  11.  Section  454  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  to  read  {is  follows: 

"DIRECTORS      OF     INSTrTDTES 

"Sec.  454.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  Appointees  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  reappointment. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Except  as  provided  In  section  407(b)  (9) , 
the  Director  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
shall  report  directly  to  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

TITLE  n— BIOMEDICAL  RESEARCH 

Sec  201.  -nue  IV  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  455.  (a)  There  Is  established  the 
President's  Biomedical  Research  Panel  (here- 
inafter la  this  section  referred  to  as  the 


'Panel')  which  shall  be  composed  of  (1)  the 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Cancer  Panel; 
and  (2)  four  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  who  by  virtue  of  their  training, 
experience,  and  backgrotind  are  exceptionally 
qualified  to  appraise  the  biomedical  research 
program  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
(Including  the  research  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health).  At  least 
three  of  the  members  of  the  Panel  shall  be 
distinguished  scientists  or  physicians. 

"(b)  (1)  Appointed  members  of  the  Panel 
who  are  appointed  pursuant  to  clause  (2)  of 
subsection  (a),  shall  be  appointed  for  three- 
year  terms,  except  that  (1)  In  the  case  of  the 
four  members  first  appointed  after  the  date 
on  which  this  section  becomes  effective,  two 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  one  year 
and  two  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  as  designated  by  the  President  at  the 
time  of  appointment,  and  (11)  any  member 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his  pred- 
ecessor vtras  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

"(2)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  appointed  members  to  serve  as  Chairman 
of  the  Panel  for  a  term  of  one  year. 

"(c)  Appointed  members  of  the  Panel  shall 
each  be  entitled  to  receive  the  daily  equiv- 
alent of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  In  ef- 
fect for  grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule 
for  each  day  (Including  traveltlme)  during 
which  they  are  engaged  in  the  actual  per- 
formance of  duties  vested  In  the  Panel,  and 
shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses  (including  a 
per  diem  allowance)  under  section  5703(b) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(d)  The  Panel  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman,  but  not  less  often  than  twelve 
times  a  year.  A  transcript  shall  be  kept  of 
the  proceedings  of  each  meeting  of  the  Panel, 
and  the  Chairman  shall  make  such  transcript 
available  to  the  public. 

"(e)  The  Panel  shall  monitor  the  develop- 
ment and  execution  of  the  biomedical  re- 
search programs  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  (including  the  research  program  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health) 
under  this  section,  and  shall  report  directly 
to  the  President.  Any  delays  or  blockages  In 
rapid  execution  of  the  biomedical  research 
programs  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
(Including  the  research  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health)  shall  im- 
mediately be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
President  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  Senate 
Commute  on  Appropriations  and  the  Hovise 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  The  Panel 
shall  submit  to  the  President  periodic  prog- 
ress reports  on  the  biomedical  research  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
(Including  the  research  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health)  and  an- 
nually an  evaluation  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
biomedical  research  programs  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  (Including  the  research 
program  of  the  National  InsUtute  of  Mental 
Health)  and  suggestions  for  Improvements, 
and  shall  submit  such  other  reports  as  the 
I»re8ldent  shall  direct.  At  the  request  of  the 
President,  it  shall  submit  for  his  considera- 
tion a  list  of  names  of  persons  for  consider- 
ation for  appointment  as  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President- 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Clark).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE TO  FILE  ITS  REPORT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
have  imtil  midnight  of  March  28  of  file 
its  report  on  S.  1017,  the  Indian  Self- 
Determlnation  and  Educational  Reform 
Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  at  this  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  unfinished  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, It  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  wUl  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (S.  3044)  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for 
public  financing  of  primary  and  general  elec- 
tion campaigns  for  Federal  elective  office,  and 
to  amend  certain  other  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  the  financing  and  conduct  of  such 
campaigns. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Privileges 
and  Elections,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  S.  3044  to  the  future  of  our 
democracy.  In  particular,  I  wish  to  stress 
the  importance  of  title  I  of  this  legisla- 
tion, dealing  with  the  public  financing  of 
elections. 

This  is  historic  legislation.  Let  me 
place  it  briefly  into  a  framework  of  recent 
history.  In  mid-September  last  year  our 
subcommittee  conducted  4  days  of  public 
hearings  on  this  most  important  subject 
area.  Members  of  Congres  deeply  con- 
cerned with  election  reform  were  among 
the  more  than  40  witnesses  who  testified 
and  presented  their  thoughtful  views  and 
recommendations.  My  bill,  S.2718,  result- 
ing from  these  comprehensive  hearings, 
was  reported  forward  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  and  its 
fundamentals  formed  the  basis  of  our 
committee  deliberations  on  public  fi- 
nancing. 

We  have  thus  worked  with  careful  and 
detailed  consideration  on  the  develop- 
ment of  this  legislation.  We  have 
weighed  a  variety  of  alternatives,  as  set 
forth  in  the  very  thorough  and  informa- 
tive report  our  chairman  has  submitted. 
Mr.  President,  it  was  just  over  2 
months  ago,  on  December  3,  1973,  that 
the  able  and  distingtiished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration (Mr.  Cannon)  gave  assurances  to 
the  Senate  in  this  chamber  that  every 
effort  would  be  made,  so  that  this  report 
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could  be  submitted  within  30  dftys  after 
the  beginning  of  the  second  session  of 
the  93d  Congress. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  chairman  for 
the  successful  meeting  of  this  target 
date. 

In  submitting  this  report  We  have 
taken  full  cognizance  of  historic  prece- 
dents and  historic  forerunners  to  public 
financing  concepts.  Let  me  praise,  espe- 
cially in  this  connection,  my  senior  col- 
league from  Rhode  Island  <Mr.  Pastor  e) 
for  his  pioneering  work  in  this  area. 

In  essence,  I  believe  we  have  prepared 
legislation  which  goes  to  the  very  heart 
of  our  democratic  process,  and  which 
will  enable  that  heart  to  beat  once  again 
with  confidence. 

It  can  be  argued  that  we  camjpt  legis- 
late morality,  cannot  mandate  an  end 
to  dishonesty,  an  end  to  venality,  can- 
not by  public  law  eliminate  all  the  shock- 
ing abuses  which  have  so  plagued  us  as 
a  nation  and,  in  particular,  thlsi  admin- 
istration. I 

But  we  can,  through  enlightened  leg- 
islative action,  create  a  climate  which 
minimizes  the  cause  of  abuse,  and  we 
can  return  to  our  voters  their  rights  to 
choose  candidates  who  are  not  beholden 
to  the  large,  and  so  often  compnxnising, 
political  contribution. 

As  the  committee  report  points  out, 
the  amount  to  be  contributed  by  each 
individual  taxpayer  in  the  public  financ- 
ing of  elections  is  modest — $2  per  year 
for  one  individual,  $4  on  a  jointj  return. 
That  is  an  investment  which  I  believe 
will  benefit  each  individual,  in  tjerms  of 
more  responsible  government  fend  in 
terms  of  a  government  respoiisive  to 
human  needs  rather  than  toTspecial 
interests.  I 

There  are  those  who  will  say  that  this 
bill  goes  too  far,  and  others  who  main- 
tain it  does  not  go  far  enough.  I  believe 
It  goes  the  right  distance.  It  provides  the 
advantages  of  public  financing  knd  yet 
leaves  them  optional.  It  limits  the  con- 
tribution any  individual  can  make  to  a 
campaign  to  a  meaningful  yet  moderate 
sum.  It  covers  all  Federal  elections,  in- 
cluding primaries.  In  those  primaries,  it 
establishes  the  basis  for  serious,  not  f riv- 
ilous  participants.  It  provides  incentives 
for  minor  party  candidates  to  errter  the 
mainstream  of  political  life.  It  preserves 
the  constructive  role  of  the  political  party 
in  our  Nation. 

We  will  debate  the  details  of  this  legis- 
lation, but  I  set  them  here  wtthln  a 
framework  of  the  goals  which  I  believe 
this  bill  can  enable  us  to  attain. 

We  may  not  eradicate  all  future 
Watergates,  but  certainly  we  wUl  dis- 
courage the  perpetuation  of  a  climate  in 
which  power  is  abused  by  the  clever  at 
the  expense  of  the  unwary,  where  power 
is  perverted  by  a  calculated  deception 
^^Ich — in  Richard  Sheridan's  words — we 
might  call  a  "school  for  scandal." 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  passage  of  this 
legislation.  As  I  have  stated  in  our  com- 
mittee report,  I  believe  it  is  in  accord 
with  historic  Jeffersonlan  principles 
which  place  abiding  confidence  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  individual  and  in  the  in- 
dividual's fundamental  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  an  enlightened  democracy. 
At  this  time,  let  me  comment  on  the 


proposals  recently  offered  by  President 
Nixon  under  the  heading  of  "Campaign 
reform."  I  would  point  out  that  a  number 
of  them  are  scarcely  original.  One  au- 
thorized political  ccHiimittee  per  candi- 
date, contributions  openly  identified  as 
to  individual  donors,  a  limit  of  |3,000  for 
Individual  contributions  to  candidates, 
no  loans  as  possible  contributions,  a  bi- 
partisan Federal  elections  commission — 
these  are  examples  of  provisions  already 
in  our  Senate  legislation  today  and  in 
S.  372,  passed  by  the  Senate  months  ago. 

The  President  takes  strong  exception 
to  the  concept  of  public  financing.  He 
talks  about  "diverting  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  tax  dollars  away  from  pressing 
national  needs"  in  order  to  underwrite 
campaigns.  I  submit  that  the  individual 
taxpayer's  investment  is  very  modest, 
that  the  return  is  to  be  measured  in 
terms  of  honesty  in  government,  that 
this  is  a  most  pressing  national  need,  and 
that  American  taxpayers  are  paying  far 
more  out  of  their  own  pockets  now  to 
finance  campaigns  and  an  administra- 
tion which  has  achieved  the  di^ious  rep- 
utation of  being  the  most  purchasable  of 
any  since  Harding's  Teapot  Dome  one. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  when  I 
conducted  the  public  hearings  on  this 
legislation  last  September,  I  expressly 
asked  the  administration  well  in  advance 
to  provide  us  with  an  appropriate  wit- 
ness who  could  educate  us  on  the  admin- 
istration's position  on  election  reform. 

I  inquired  of  the  witness,  an  assistant 
attorney  general  whom  the  administra- 
tion selected  for  this  purpose,  as  to 
whether  he  spoke  for  the  White  House, 
for  the  Justice  Department  or  for  the 
whole  administration. 

His  reply  was: 

I  am  trying  to  speak  for  our  best  under- 
standing of  what  may  be  the  Administra- 
tion's position  on  a  matter  we  frankly  have 
no  final  position  on  in  detail. 

This  was  about  the  extent  of  our  Sen- 
ate education  in  this  regard. 

It  seems  a  bit  surprising  under  these 
cireumstances  that  we  should  now  re- 
ceive Presidential  recommendations,  this 
long  after  the  hearings,  this  long  after 
Senate  adoption  of  S.  372,  this  long  after 
requests  for  elucidation,  this  long  after 
committee  action  and  deliberations. 

We  may  not  always  be  noted  for  celer- 
ity of  acUon  in  this  body,  but  this  Ume, 
compared  to  the  White  House,  we  have 
been  like  a  veritable  greyhoimd  compared 
to  a  snail. 

Perhaps  we  should  be  pleased  and  say, 
"Better  late  than  never,  Mr.  President," 
but  I  for  one  believe  that  if  these  admin- 
istration proposals  were  to  have  received 
serious  consideration — as  were  the  rec- 
ommendations of  more  than  40  witnesses 
at  those  comprehensive  September  hear- 
ings— they  should  have  been  transmitted 
to  us  at  the  appropriate  time,  and  cer- 
tainly long  before  this. 

Let  us,  therefore,  not  be  diverted  in  our 
deliberations.  Let  us  give  our  approval  to 
the  soundness  and  wisdom  contained  in 
the  bill  we  have  before  us,  which  is  truly 
in  the  best  interests  of  all  our  citizens. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  tJie 
Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.   First,  I  commend   the 


distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
for  his  dedicated  and  diligent  efforts  in 
the  direction  of  campaign  reform  legis- 
lation. 

I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  if  he  feels  that  public 
financing  is  a  necessary  feature  or  ele- 
ment of  campaign  reform.  Could  it  not  be 
reformed  and  still  leave  the  cam{>aign 
expenditures  in  the  private  sector,  rather 
than  calling  for  public  support? 

Mr.  PELL.  There  are  two  separate  ap- 
proaches. Two  separate  parts  of  the 
same  cloth,  like  the  warp  and  the  woof. 
I  am  not  sure  they  can  be  separated.  If 
we  were  people  of  complete  morality  and 
complete  conscientiousness  they  could 
be.  But  being,  as  we  are,  frail  people, 
and  human  people,  there  is  an  intertwin- 
ing here  of  the  two,  just  as  there  is  in 
the  warp  and  the  woof. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  noticed  a  provision  in 
the  Kermedy-Scott  rider  offered  last 
year  that  does  not  seem  to  be  carried  for- 
ward in  the  Senate  committee  bill,  S. 
3044,  the  pending  bill,  and  that  was  that 
the  matchable  contributions  had  to  have 
been  made  within  a  certain  time  limit 
before  the  general  election.  I  wonder 
why  that  provision  was  not  carried  for- 
ward in  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  Senator  has  pointed 
out — I  will  not  say  a  flaw,  but  an  area 
not  covered  in  our  legislation  intention- 
ally. We  considered  many  problems  and 
did  not  believe  we  should  approach  the 
question  of  the  time  limit  in  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  As  far  as  it  appears,  then, 
contributions  may  have  been  made  4,  5, 
6,  7,  or  8  years  prior  to  the  convention, 
and  I  speak  now  of  Presidential  prefer- 
ence primaries  leading  up  to  the  conven- 
tion; contributions  made  many  years 
before  the  convention  would  be  subject 
to  being  matched  by  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. Is  that  not  correct  ? 

Mr.  PELL.  That  is  correct  in  the  bill  as 
presently  drafted. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Then,  as  quick  as  the  bill 
becomes  law,  the  various  candidates  who 
send  up  trial  balloons  in  the  Presidential 
race  could  come  in  and  present  a  state- 
ment to  the  public  treasury,  assuming 
they  reached  the  $250,000  threshold 
amount  authorizing  the  matching  of 
their  contributions,  and  they  could  say, 
"I  have  been  running  now  for  President 
for  5  or  6  years  and  collected  these 
amounts  of  money  and  I  want  these  sums 
matched."  Is  that  permissible  under  the 
Senate  bill? 

Mr.  PELL.  My  understanding  is  that  it 
is  permissible  under  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  So  that  there  would  be 
quite  a  nice  little  payment  by  the  Federal 
Treasury  to  catch  up  with  the  political 
campaigns  of  various  candidates  for 
President  just  to  bring  them  up  to  date. 
Mr.  PELL.  In  other  words,  a  Harold 
Stassen  could  reap  a  windfall. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  But  anyone  who  collected 
$250,000  would  be  eligible,  not  only  to 
have  that  matched,  but  up  to  the  Ume  of 
the  convention  he  would  have  his  contri- 
butions matched  dollar  for  dollar  out  of 
the  Federal  treasury  provided  they  were 
$250  or  less. 

Mr.  PELL.  He  could  raise  the  sum,  as 
the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  but  it  would 
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mean  he  Is  a  serious  candidate  and  car- 
rying his  argument  to  the  American 
people.  It  may  be  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  public  Interest  and  the  national 
interest,  a  man  like  Harold  Stassen  over 
the  years  running  for  President  served 
an  important  role  and  purpose. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  an  amendment  I 
expect  to  offer  later  providing  that  no 
contribution  could  be  matched  unless 
it  was  made  not  more  than  14  months 
prior  to  the  general  election.  Would  the 
Senator  feel  inclined  to  go  along  with 
that  amendment? 

Mr.  PELL.  Not  as  floor  manager  of 
the  bill,  but  speaking  for  myself  as  an 
individual  I  think  that  particular  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
makes  good  sense  to  me  and  I  would  ac- 
cept It. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distingidshed 
Senator. 

Mr.  PELL.  But  I  hasten  to  add  that  I 
am  speaking  only  for  myself. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  tmderstand  the  Sen- 
ator's statement  but  I  do  know  his  In- 
fluence would  go  much  further  than 
that  and  I  feel  that  with  his  support, 
we  will  get  that  amendment  agreed  to, 
at  least. 

So  imder  the  bill  there  is  no  starting 
point  beyond  which  contributions  would 
be  ruled  out.  Then,  looking  prospectively, 
would  it  be  possible  for  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidential  nomination  to  say, 
"Well,  I  do  not  believe  I  can  run  In  1976. 
but  I  will  be  able  to  run  by  1980  or  1984." 
Under  this  bill  would  it  be  possible  for  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidential  nomina- 
tion to  start  collecting  matching  fimds 
from  the  Federal  Government  for  a 
nomination  far  on  down  the  line  in 
terms  of  years? 

Mr.  PELL.  It  would  be. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  see.  So  we  get  a  set  of 
candidates,  then,  running  for  the  Presi- 
dential nomination  In  1976,  and  the 
Government  footing  one-half  of  the  bill, 
and  then  another  set  of  candidates 
nmnlng  for  President  in  1980,  and  the 
Govermnent  footing  one-half  of  those 
bills,  and  then  another  set  of  candidates 
running  for  the  nomination  in  1984  and 
the  Government  footing  one-half  of 
these  bills.  Would  that  be  possible  under 
this  bill? 

Mr.  PET  ill.  It  would  be  possible  imder 
this  bill,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
many  people  Interested  In  contributing 
to  the  potential  candidates  of  1988  or 
1992  at  the  present  time.  I  cannot 
Imagine  many  private  citizens  doing  so. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  But  still  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  a  college  student  to  say,  "I  al- 
ways have  had  an  ambition  to  be  Presi- 
dent. I  want  to  run  in  1990." 

Mr.  PELL.  1992. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  1992,  then.  He  could  say, 
"I  have  raised  this  $250,000  among  my 
fellows,  and  now  I  want  the  Govern- 
ment to  start  matching  my  contribu- 
tions to  my  campaign."  That  is  possible 
under  the  bill,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  PELL.  It  is,  and  if  he  is  success- 
ful in  raising  that  amoimt  of  money 
from  his  fellows,  he  might  be  President 
long  before  1992. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Another  thing  that  dis- 
turbs me  is  the  fact  that  every  candidate 


for  the  Presidential  nomination  can  re- 
ceive up  to  $7.5  million  from  the  public 
Treasury  to  further  his  candidacy.  And 
it  is  not  required  that  a  candidate  par- 
ticipate in  a  single  Presidential  prefer- 
ence primary  in  order  to  start  getting 
this  money  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, is  it? 

Mr.  PELL.  Tliat  would  be  correct,  but 
just  thinking  back,  we  have  had  Presi- 
dents elected  who  have  not  competed  in 
Presidential  primaries  luider  our  pres- 
ent system. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  the  very  point  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  getting  to. 
We  are  speaking  of  reform  legislation. 
We  want  to  reform  the  election  process 
and  make  it  less  susceptible  to  Improper 
influences.  Yet  under  the  bill  it  would 
be  possible  for  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  for  one,  two,  three,  or  four, 
or  more,  for  that  matter,  to  collect  $7.5 
million  in  matchable  contributions  from 
the  public  and  then  $7.5  million  each 
from  the  Federal  Government,  and  then 
go  to  the  convention,  each  one  armed 
with  a  $15  million  campaign  fimd,  com- 
peting for  the  votes  of  the  various  dele- 
gates to  the  convention.  Is  that  possible 
under  the  bill? 

Mr.  PELL.  It  is  possible,  if  the  candi- 
dates were  serious  enough  and  were 
successful  in  raising  private  money.  The 
idea  here  Is  that  if  they  raised  private 
money,  they  would  receive  public  money, 
but  they  would  not  receive  public  money 
without  first  receiving  private  money. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Would  it  not  be  possible 
to  go  to  the  convention  with  a  campaign 
fund  of  $15  mUlion? 

Mr.  PELL.  It  would  be  possible,  just  as 
It  Is  possible  now  for  a  candidate  to  do 
the  same  thing,  only  he  would  have  to 
raise  it  out  of  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  candidate  would  have 
to  raise  $7.5  million  from  private  money 
in  order  to  get  $7.5  million  from  the 
Federal  Goverrunent? 

Mr.  PELL.  Yes.  Today  he  has  to  raise 
$15  million  from  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Is  not  $7.5  million  enough 
to  run  for  a  Presidential  nomination? 

Mr.  PELL.  According  to  the  witnesses 
who  came  before  us,  it  is  not  enough  to 
run  a  serious  campaign. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  $7.5  million  Is  not  enough? 

Mr.  PELL.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  So  the  bill,  instead  of 
cutting  down  campaign  expenses.  Is 
going  to  make  It  possible  to  have  more 
expensive  campaigns  In  the  nomination 
drive  for  the  President? 

Mr.  PELL.  It  could.  It  could  result  in 
that.  It  would  depend  on  the  individual 
and  his  appeal  how  much  he  would  raise 
in  the  private  sector.  In  my  own  small 
State,  in  my  last  campaign,  I  regret  to 
say  I  had  to  spend  more  than  half  a 
million  dollars  In  a  State  that  has  less 
than  1.5  percent  of  the  vote.  In  the  other 
States — I  believe  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is  in  one  of  the  more  fortunate 
States — such  sums  go  a  much  longer  way. 
I  would  hope  that  would  apply  more 
generally. 

Mr.  ATI  .EN.  I  notice  from  Senate  Res- 
olution 60,  setting  up  the  Watergate 
Committee,  this  provision : 


The  select  committee  shall  have  authority 
to  recommend  the  enactment — 

This  is  on  page  13,  section  4 — 
of  any  new  congressional  legislation  which 
its  Investigation  considers  It  Is  necessary  or 
desirable  to  safeguard  the  electoral  process 
by  which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Is  chosen. 

The  Watergate  Committee  is  on  the 
verge  of  winding  up  Its  affairs  and  mak- 
ing its  report.  Would  it  not  be  of  interest 
to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  public 
generally  to  find  out  what  the  Watergate 
Committee  is  going  to  recommend  with 
regard  to  election  reform? 

Mr.  PELL.  But,  as  the  Senator  has 
suggested,  the  language  there  Is  permis- 
sive. It  has  the  authority  to  do  It;  it  is 
not  mandatory  that  It  must  make  a  rec- 
ommendation. I  would  think  the  first  re- 
sponsibility for  such  legislation  should 
come  from  our  own  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration Committee,  which  is  the  stand- 
ing committee  where  this  authority  has 
been  vested  as  a  matter  of  course  through 
the  years. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yet  the  Senate  adopted 
this  resolution  setting  up  the  Watergate 
Committee. 

Mr.  PELL.  And  giving  it  the  permis- 
sive authority  to  recommend  legislation. 
So  far  I  see  no  signs  of  such  permissive 
authority  being  exercised. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Would  the  Senator  be 
interested  in  knowing  that  five  out  of  the 
seven  Watergate  Committee  members 
are  opposed  to  public  financing  of  elec- 
tions? 

Mr.  PELL.  What  was  that  again,  may 
I  ask  the  Senator? 

Mr.  AliiEN.  Five  out  of  the  seven 
members  of  the  Watergate  Committee 
are  opposed  to  public  financing  of  elec- 
tions. 

Mr.  PELL.  That  could  be.  I  simply  do 
not  know  what  the  results  of  a  poll  In 
the  Watergate  Committee  would  be,  but 
I  do  know  that  vmder  rule  XXV  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration is  given  jurisdiction  and  what- 
ever legislation  the  Watergate  Commit- 
tee recommended  would  have  to  come 
before  it  for  action.  I  believe  I  am  correct 
in  that. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  believe  Senate  bill  3044 
goes  one  step  further  than  did 
the  Kennedy-Scott-Mansfield-Mondale- 
Pell-Cranston  rider  last  time,  in  that 
that  rider  did  not  provide  for  public  fi- 
nancing in  House  and  Senate  primary 
races.  Did  It? 

Mr.  PELL.  It  did  not  apply,  and  our 
attention  was  called  to  that  omission, 
just  as  the  Senator  from  Alabama  called 
to  my  mind  the  possible  omission  that 
vb'e  did  not  have  a  cutoff  date  for  past 
contributions.  As  we  discussed  it  in  com- 
mittee, it  seemed  that  we  should  include 
primaries  for  all  Federal  elections. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  believe  the  Washington 
Post  Is  for  campaign  reform  and  even  for 
some  assistance  of  public  financing  of 
elections.  I  notice  that  that  publication 
this  morning,  in  referring  to  the  rider 
which  faOed  of  adoption  last  year,  said 
in  its  editorial: 

Today  the  Senate  begins  debate  on  a  very 
ambltloLis  bill  to  extend  public  financing  to 
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all  federal  primary  and  general-election  cam- 
paigns. 

It  tbe  goal  ot  reforms  Is  to  make  federal 
campaigns  more  open  In  every  respect — 
above-bo«u'd,  broadly  based  and  genuinely 
competitive — then  some  degree  of  public  fi- 
nancing Is  an  Important  complement  to 
limitations  on  private  funds.  Outlawing  large 
private  contributions  will  reduce,  or  at  least 
make  more  perilous,  the  domination  of  the 
political  marketplace  by  well-heeled  individ- 
uals and  special  Interests.  Public  financing, 
direct  or  Indirect,  will  broaden  public  par- 
ticipation in  campaigns  and  enable  chal- 
lengers to  combat  the  large  advantages  which 
Incumbents  now  enjoy.  That  principle  lies 
behind  the  existing  dollar  check-off  and  pro- 
visions for  tax  credits  or  deductions  for  small 
private  contributions.  It  is  an  approach  worth 
expanding  in  a  sensible  and  Incremental 
way. 

Tbe  problem  with  the  latest  Senate  bill  Is 
that  It  tries  to  do  too  much,  too  soon,  and 
goes  beyond  what  Is  either  feasible  or  work- 
able. For  one  thing,  the  bill  provides  for 
full  public  financing  of  congressional  gen- 
eral-election campaigns,  and  that  is  clearly  . 
Indigestible  in  the  House  this  year,  since  the 
House  leadership  even  chokes  on  tbe  more 
moderate  matchlng-grant  appro€u;h  embodied 
In  the  Anderson-Udall  bill.  The  more  serious 
defects  In  tbe  Senate  bill  Involve  the  inclu- 
sion of  primaries.  No  aspect  of  the  federal 
elections  process  Is  more  motley  and  capri- 
cious than  the  present  steeplechase  of  presi- 
dential primaries.  Injecting  even  partial  pub- 
lic funding  into  this  process,  without 
rationalizing  It  In  any  other  way,  makes  little 
sense.  As  for  congressional  primaries,  they  are 
BO  varied  In  size,  cost  and  significance  among 
the  states  that  no  single  system  of  public 
support  seems  Justifiable  without  mu«h  more 
careful  thought. 

I  am  just  wondering  if  there  is  now 
a  wide  difference  of  opinion  among  those 
who  support  public  financing  of  ^ections. 
Apparently  the  Washington  Pist  does 
not  think  too  much  of  this  bill,  ^nd  cer- 
tainly does  not  think  anythingi  of  the 
presidential  preference  primary  Ipubsidy 
or  the  congressional  subsidy.  I  am  just 
wondering  if  there  is  now  a  kind  ofl  break- 
up in  the  group  that  has  been  pushing 
for  public  financing  of  elections,  i Is  this 
editorial  indicative  of  that?  I 

Mr.  PELL.  I  think  there  are  certainly 
differences  of  view  among  those  who  be- 
lieve in  public  financing,  differences  of 
gradation,  differences  of  emphasis.  Al- 
though I  usually  find  myself  in  I  agree- 
ment with  the  Washington  PostJ  some- 
times it  has  an  idea  with  whicji  I  am 
in  disagreement.  Basically,  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  or  the  liberal  establishment,  or 
the  middle-of-the-road  establishment. 
who  I  think  are  tired  of  the  roje  that 
money  has  played  in  election  decisions 
and  campaign  contributions  for  elections, 
Inclines  to  some  kind  of  public  financing. 
What  kind  of  public  financing.  Is  open 
to  argument,  just  as  we  are  doiitt  now. 

As  far  as  being  "indigestible"  with  the 
House,  the  Washington  Post  may  I  be  ac- 
curate. That  is  what  the  purpose  0f  con- 
ferences is — to  see  how  much  they  will 
accept  and  what  is  not  palatable. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  the  information  he  has 
given  me  with  respect  to  this  billi 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senatof  from 
California. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  members  of 
my  staff,  Roy  Greenaway  and  Jan  Muel- 
ler, may  be  accorded  the  privileges  of  the 
floor  during  consideration  of  this  meas- 
ure, including  rollcalls. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  wiU 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  1:15  P.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  1 :  15  this 
afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  12:45  p.m.  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  1 :15  p.m..  when  it  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
(Mr.  Hathaway). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.     

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  TO  2  P.M. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
approval  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  2  p.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  1:31 
p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  2 
p.m. :  whereupon  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Domenici). 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7130)  to  improve 
congressional  control  over  budgetary  out- 
lay and  receipt  totals,  to  provide  for  a 
Legislative  Budget  Office,  to  establish  a 
procedure  providing  congressional  con- 
trol over  impoundment  of  funds  by  the 
executive  branch,  and  for  other  purposes; 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Bol- 
LiNG,  Mr.  SiSK.  Mr.  Young  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Martin  of  Ne- 
braska. Mr.  Latta.  and  Mr.  Del  Clawson 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Doionici)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  S.  3044. 


NATIONAL  CANCER  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS  OF   1974 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  3044,  the  un- 
finished business,  be  laid  aside  temporar- 
ily and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  710, 
S.  2893. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

S.  2893,  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  Improve  the  national  cancer  pro- 
gram and  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
such  program  for  the  next  3  fiscal  years. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  special  pleasure  for  me  to  present 
for  action  here  this  afternoon  S.  2893,  the 
National  Cancer  Act  of  1974.  on  behalf 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  We  come  to  the  Senate  this 
afternoon  with  the  unanimous  support 
of  the  committee.  It  will  continue  what 
I  think  has  been  one  of  the  really  dy- 
namic and  effective  health  programs 
that  have  been  developed  by  the  Senate 
in  recent  years. 

To  trace  the  legislation  very  briefly  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Senate,  the  cancer  leg- 
islation initially  was  developed  after  a 
special  panel  of  consultants  had  been  es- 
tablished by  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  in  the  Senate, 
former  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough.  of 
Texas.  This  cancer  panel  of  consultants 
brought  together  some  of  the  finest  minds 
in  the  biomedical  community,  those  who 
had  worked  in  cancer  research,  as  well  as 
dedicated  laymen.  They  made  recom- 
mendations to  the  committee,  and  to  the 
Senate.  Their  report  was  the  basis  of  the 
1971  cancer  legislation,  which  we  are  ex- 
tending and  improving  today. 
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I  want  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  the 
chairman  of  that  panel  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  President's  Cancer  Panel,  Mr. 
Benno  C.  Schmidt.  His  willingness  to 
work  ceaselessly  In  this  public  Interest 
program  is  an  example  which  is  xin- 
paralleled. 

The  legislation  we  are  recommending 
today  is  a  result  of  hearings  we  have  had 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Hesilth.  in 
which  we  took  testimony  from  the  ad- 
nnilnistratlon,  the  President's  panel,  the 
Candle  Lighters,  one  of  the  most  effective 
consumer  groups  in  the  cancer  area,  the 
Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges, as  well  as  the  American  Cancer 
Society. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  the  National  Cancer  Act  of 
1974,  which  I  introduced  in  the  Senate, 
January  24,  1974. 

Many  of  you  know  at  first  hand  the 
enormity  of  the  cancer  problem.  Many 
of  you  have  already  experienced  the  fear 
and  helplessness  iinleashed  by  this  family 
of  more  than  100  clinically  distinct 
diseases. 

But  for  those  of  you  who  have  been 
fortimate  enough  not  to  confront  this 
second  major  killer  of  Americans  I  would 
like  to  present  some  facts  in  support  of 
the  new  National  Cancer  Act.  I  hope  that 
these  facts  wiU  persuade  you — as  they 
have  me — that  as  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  we  all  have  a  compelling  mandate 
to  hasten  the  conquest  of  cancer,  and 
that  in  S.  2893  we  have  the  proper  legis- 
lative instrument  with  which  to  help 
forge  this  humanitarian  accomplish- 
ment. 

Cancer  is  a  term  for  more  than  100 
clinically  distinct  diseases  which  kill 
someone  in  this  country  every  IVz  min- 
utes. This  year  it  is  estimated  that  655,- 
000  Americans  will  become  new  cancer 
cases  and  355,000  will  die;  that  is  about 
975  persons  a  day.  Two  out  of  every 
three  American  families  will  be  stricken 
with  cancer  over  the  years. 

The  annual  cost  of  these  diseases  is 
more  than  $15  billion.  The  cost  in  human 
suffering  of  the  victims,  their  friends  and 
fautnilies,  is  incalculable. 

If  cancer  was  one  disease  we  might  ex- 
pect a  single  cure  or  dramatic  break- 
through. But  it  is  not.  Unfortunately  csm- 
cer  is  far  more  complex  than  all  of  the 
infectious  diseases  conquered  in  the  long 
march  of  medical  progress. 

Cancer  is  a  widespread  biological  phe- 
nomenon with  different  incidences,  ap- 
pearances, and  functioning.  It  is  induced 
by  widely  different  chemical,  physical, 
and  biological  agents,  most  of  which  are 
unknown. 

To  find  the  causes  and  cures  of  cancer 
may  indeed  require  unlocking  the  inner- 
most biologic  secrets  of  life  itself. 

Let  me  give  you  one  example  of  the 
scope  of  the  scientific  challenge  to  which 
we  must  address  ourselves.  Scientists 
have  long  had  reason  to  believe  that 
many,  if  not  the  majority,  of  human 
<»ncers  are  caused  by  chemical  or  other 
environmental  agents.  About  1,000 
chemicals  are  now  known  to  induce 
cancer  in  animals  and  22  chemical  agents 
have  been  implicated  as  causes  of  human 
cancer. 


But  roughly  200,000  new  chemicals  are 
introduced  into  the  envlrcmment  each 
year— costly  In  industrial  countries — and 
about  10,000  of  these  are  produced  in 
quantities  capable  of  contaminating  the 
environment — about  one  ton  or  more. 

To  counter  this  chemical  onslaught,  in 
the  United  States  we  are  now  testing 
about  500  compouniis  a  year.  Just  to  test 
one  chemical  requires  roughly  2  years, 
400  animals  of  v£u:ious  species,  and  costs 
about  $70,000.  Obviously,  at  this  level 
we  cannot  catch  up  with  testing  the 
older  chemicals  or  even  make  a  dent  in 
the  yearly  inundation  of  the  new. 

Therefore,  the  national  cancer  pro- 
gram is  continuing  a  sustained  effort  to 
develop  what  might  be  called  a  "mini- 
screen"  to  bioassay  compounds  in  a 
matter  of  months,  at  a  fraction  of  the 
present  cost  and.  hopefully,  with  better 
predictability  as  to  whether  the  chemi- 
cals might  cause  cancer  in  man. 

One  of  the  most  critical  aspects  of 
National  Cancer  Institute  activities 
under  the  national  cancer  program  is 
delivering  research  results  to  the  people. 
If  we  are  to  be  accountable  to  the  man- 
date of  our  people,  we  must  insure  that 
the  latest  advances  in  cancer  preven- 
tion, detection,  treatment,  and  rehabili- 
tation are  made  available  to  all  of  the 
people. 

liie  cancer  program  has  moved  for- 
ward in  this  area  with  the  establishment 
of  nine  comprehensive  cancer  centers 
and  the  initiation  of  numerous  cancer 
control  projects.  These  efforts  must  be 
continued. 

Simply  stated,  we  must  bring  the  best 
in  cancer  medicine  to  the  people 
wherever  they  are.  and  assure  that  cen- 
ters of  excellence  are  available  through- 
out the  country. 

Although  significEuit  progress  against 
cancer  has  been  achieved  under  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Act  of  1971,  changes  have 
been  recommended  in  the  proposed  new 
law  to  enable  the  Director,  National  Can- 
cer Institute,  to  carry  out  his  mission 
more  effectively  and  to  provide  National 
Cancer  Institute  with  the  tools  which 
we  believe  are  necessary  for  successful 
accomplishment  of  the  objectives  of  the 
national  cancer  program. 

The  major  features  are  as  follows: 

First,  need  for  additional  cancer  cen- 
ters. TTie  National  Cancer  Act  of  1971 
limits  the  number  of  new  comprehensive 
cancer  centers  to  15.  This  limitation 
severely  restricts  the  goals  of  the  can- 
cer program  to  get  the  latest  methods  of 
prevention,  detection,  treatment,  and  re- 
habilitation out  to  practitioners  and  the 
people.  I  believe  the  Nation  requires  30 
to  35  such  centers  to  bring  high-quality 
comprehensive  cancer  care  within  the 
reach  of  everyone.  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  any  family  should  be  denied  the  best 
possible  diagnosis  and  treatment  for 
some  forms  of  cancer  simply  because  of 
where  they  live. 

Second,  need  to  assure  the  continued 
education  of  biomedical  researchers. 

It  is  an  obvious  and  absolute  essential 
that  training  and  fellowship  programs 
must  be  provided  by  the  national  cancer 
program  at  levels  adequate  to  insure  at- 
tracting the  brightest  young  scientists 


and  clinicians.  A  continuing  influx  of 
new  scientific  talent  is  necessary  to  in- 
sure progress  both  in  cancer  and  in  medi- 
cal research  in  general.  The  cost  of  these 
programs  is  minimal  compared  with  the 
value  of  lives  that  will  ultimately  be 
saved. 

Third,  funding  levels. 

Funding  for  the  national  cancer  pro- 
gram has  more  than  doubled  since  enswit- 
ment  of  the  National  Cancer  Act  of  1971. 
The  authorizations  in  the  new  bill  pro- 
vide for  further  increases  at  levels  rec- 
ommended by  both  the  President's  Can- 
cer panel  and  the  National  Cancer  Ad- 
visory Board. 

The  committee  feels  these  authoriza- 
tion levels  are  satisfactory  to  assure  con- 
tinued maximum  progress  of  the  na- 
tional cancer  program. 

Fourth,  cancer  control  program. 

The  cancer  control  program,  through 
its  efforts  to  insure  rapid  and  effective 
disseminaticm  of  the  latest  research  ad- 
vances and  knowledge  of  cancer, 
strengthens  tlie  general  practice  of  medi- 
cine in  this  country.  The  program  should 
develop  into  a  major  demonstration  force 
for  the  rapid  application  of  improved 
diagnostic,  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
methods.  For  this  reason,  S.  2893  in- 
creases funding  authorizations  for  the 
cancer  control  program  for  the  next  3 
years. 

Fifth,  need  to  submit  personnel  re- 
quirements with  budget  requests. 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  has 
been  severely  limited  in  its  efforts  to 
secure  the  nimibers  and  kinds  of  person- 
nel necessary  to  administer  expanded 
programs  because  of  inadequate  super 
grade  positions,  personnel  ceihngs  and 
reductions  imposed  on  the  institute  by 
the  administration.  Recognizing  that 
adequate  personnel  are  essential  for  an 
effective  program,  S.  2893  provides  a 
mechanism  for  the  national  cancer  pro- 
gram to  make  these  personnel  needs 
known  to  Congress.  By  requiring  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  to  submit  per- 
sonnel needs  along  with  the  yearly 
budget  request,  it  is  intended  that  Con- 
gress will  be' informed  of  and  able  to  act 
upon  these  personnel  needs. 
AVAn.ABiLrrT  of  funds 

The  medical  facilities  construction  and 
modernization  amendment  of  1970 — the 
Hill-Burton  amendment — contained  a 
provision  designed  to  assure  the  avail- 
ability and  expenditure  of  appropriated 
health  funds. 

This  provision,  unless  amended,  would 
expire  on  July  1.  1974.  S.  2893 
would  permanently  extend  it.  The  com- 
mittee has  felt  it  appropriate  to  do  this 
in  view  of  the  recent  administration  rec- 
ord of  impoundment  of  funds  and  the 
administration's  express  desire  to  ter- 
minate many  health  programs  prior  to 
congressional  review  of  them. 

The  prousion  which  requires  obliga- 
tion and  exp>enditiu*e  of  the  appropriated 
funds  is  section  601  of  the  medical  facili- 
ties construction  and  modernization 
amendments  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-296) 
42  use  A.  sections  201  note  and  2661 
note — section  601.  Section  601  reads  as 
follows : 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  unless  enacted  after  the  enact- 
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ment  of  this  act  expressly  in  limitation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  funds 
appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  ending 
prior  to  July  1,  1973,  to  carry  out  any 
program  for  which  appropriations  are 
authorized  by  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act — Public  Law  410,  78th  Congress,  as 
amended — or  the  mental  retardation  fa- 
cilities and  community  mental  health 
Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963 — ^Public 
Law  88-164,  as  amended — shall  remain 
available  for  obligation  and  expenditure 
until  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year. 

Section  601  has  been  understood  by  the 
Congress,  as  preventing  any  withholding 
of  appropriated  funds.  The  section  was 
initially  inserted  into  the  bill  which  be- 
came the  Medical  Facilities  Construction 
and  Modernization  Amendments  of  1970 
by  the  Senate.  Although  there  was  no 
comment  regarding  section  601  when 
passed  by  the  Senate,  the  subsequent 
conference  report  stated  as  follows : 

AVAtLABILITT    OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

The  Senate  amendment  would  have 
provided  that  funds  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  to  carry  out  any  program 
imder  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  the 
Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1963,  certain  acts  relating  to 
Indian  health  programs,  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act,  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  and  title  V  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  would  remain 
available  for  obligation  and  expenditure 
until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
appropriated. 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same 
as  the  Senate  amendment,  except  that  it 
is  limited  to  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal 
years  ending  before  July  1,  1973,  and  ap- 
plies only  to  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  programs  under  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  or  the  Mental  Retardation 
Facilities  and  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963.  The 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  prevent 
administration  imposed  freezes,  reduc- 
tions and  rollbacks  from  applying  to 
health  programs  authorized  under  these 
acts.  Where  a  program  authorizes  avail- 
ability of  appropriations  for  more  than 
1  fiscal  year,  the  conferees  intend  that 
the  amendment  shall  apply  to  the  entire 
period  covered  by  the  appropriations. 

After  passage  of  the  bill,  it  was  vetoed 
by  the  President  on  June  22,  1970.  He 
stated  in  his  veto  message : 

One  of  the  most  unacceptable  provisions 
of  the  bill  is  in  section  601.  Here,  the  Con- 
gress insists  that  funds  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  through  1973  to  carry  out  the 
programs  involved  must  be  qjent.  In  addi- 
tion to  resirlctlng  flexibility  in  management 
of  federal  exp>enditures,  this  provision  would 
Interfere  with  my  ability  to  comply  with  the 
Umltatlon  on  total  1971  spending  that  has 
already  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  has  been  reported  by  the  Senate  appro- 
priations committee.  The  amount  of  money 
Involved  is  large;  section  601  would  affect 
•2.5  billion  of  my  budget  request  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare for  1971.  This  kind  of  provision  puts  the 
Congress  In  the  position  of  withdrawing  with 
one  hand  the  authority  necessary  to  do  what 
It  requires  with  the  other.  I  ask  the  Congress 
to  eliminate  section  601 . 

With  this  common  understanding  as 
basis  for  action,  the  House  and  Senate 


each  overrode  the  Presidential  veto  «i 
June  25  and  30,  1970,  respectively. 

Section  601  was  then  scheduled  to  ex- 
pire June  30,  1973.  Last  year  the  Con- 
gress extended  the  authority  for  an  ad- 
ditional year  as  a  part  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Extension  Act  of  1973, 
Public  Law  93-45. 

In  summary,  it  is  unarguable  that,  as- 
suming there  have  been  public  moneys 
validly  appropriated,  section  601  man- 
dates that  such  fimds  must  be  obligated 
and  expended. 

There  was  no  General  Appropriation 
Act  enacted  by  Congress  for  fiscal  year 
1973  for  the  programs  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare :  Although  Congress  on  two 
occasions  passed  fiscal  year  1973  Appro- 
priations  Act   for   DHEW— H.R.    15417, 
H.R.  16654,  92d  Congress,  second  session, 
1972,  both  were  vetoed  by  the  President. 
Thus    the    Congress    enacted — and    the 
President  signed — a  continuing  resolu- 
tion appropriating  funds  for  such  agen- 
cies. House  Joint  Resolution  1234,  92d 
Congress,   second   session,    1972,   Public 
Law  92-334,   which  was  extended  four 
times  to  cover  the  entire  fiscal  year  1973. 
Although  Congress  appropriated  funds 
for  the  DHEW  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1973  and  under  section  601  mandated  the 
obligation  and  expenditure  of  all  of  such 
.funds,  the  Secretary  refused  to  obligate 
and  expend  the  entirety  of  such  fimds, 
claiming  that  the  need  to  control  Federal 
spending  in  order  to  curtail  the  rate  of 
inflation  and  eliminate  the  need  for  a  tax 
increase  requires  cutbacks  in  these  par- 
ticular programs,  which  he  has  charac- 
terized as  either  ineffective  or  nonessen- 
tial. As  a  result,  a  number  of  legal  actions 
were  instituted,  relying  on  the  authority 
of  section  601,  to  force  the  release  of  the 
impounded  health  funds  for  obligation 
and  expenditure.  The  legal  actions  were 
uniformly  successful,  and  on  December 
19,  1973,  President  Nixon  announced  the 
release  of  all  impounded  funds,  whether 
subject  to  legal  actions  or  not.  Section 
601  clearly  served  an  important  function 
in  this  series  of  actions. 

A  summary  of  the  legal  actions  brought 
under  section  601  is  listed  below: 

National  League  for  Nursing  v.  Ash 
(D.D.C.,  C.A.  No.  1316-73).  Preliminary 
injunction  entered  July  10,  1973,  requir- 
ing HEW  to  record  as  a  fiscal  year  1973 
obligation  for  $21.7  million  balance  of 
the  $38.5  million  appropriated  for  grants 
to  nursing  schools.  Pinal  order  entered 
November  19.  1973,  requiring  obligation 
and  expenditure  of  funds. 

American  Association  of  Colleges  of 
Podiatric  Medicine  v.  Ash  (D.D.C.,  C.A. 
No.  1139-73),  consolidated  with: 

American  Association  of  Colleges  of 
Pharmacy  v.  Ash  (D.D.C..  C.A.  No.  1244- 
73).  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges 
of  Optometry  permitted  to  intervene  as 
plaintiff.  Preliminary  injunction  entered 
June  27,  1973,  requiring  HEW  to  record 
as  an  obligation  for  fiscal  year  1973  the 
unallotted  balance  of  funds  appropriated 
from  grants  to  schools  of  podiatry,  phar- 
macy, and  optometry.  On  October  26. 
1973,  the  court  granted  plaintiffs'  moUon 
for  summary  judgment  requiring  the  al- 
lotment $9,914,327. 
Eastern   Virginia   Medical   School   v. 


Weinberger  (ED.  Va.,  C.A.  No.  73-315- 
N.)  Plaintiff  seeks  the  allotment  of  $240.- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1973  and  $180,000  foV 
fiscal  year  1974.  The  statute  involved  is 
42  use.  295F-1(A),  concerning  startup 
assistance  to  schools  of  medicine,  osteop- 
athy, and  dentistry,  plaintiff  moved 
for  summary  judgment  on  November  1, 
1973,  defendants  answered  on  October 
8,  1973. 

Association  of  American  Medical 
College  v.  Weinberger  (D.D.C.,  CJi. 
No.  1794-73  and  1830-73.  consolidated). 
No.  1794-73  involves  special  project 
grants  to  medical  schools  under  42  U.S.C. 
295F-2 — approximately  $28.6  million  at 
issue.  No.  1830-73  concerns  research 
grants,  research  training  grants  and  fel- 
lowships to  medical  schools  under  42 
U.S.C.  241  and  242F— approximately 
$112.5  million  is  involved.  On  October  26, 
1973,  the  court  granted  plaintiffs'  motion 
for  a  preliminary  injunction  and  granted 
a  final  judgment  in  favor  of  plaintiffs. 
National  Council  of  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers,  Inc.  v  Weinberger 
(D.D.C.,  C.A.  No.  1223-73) .  Plaintiff's  mo- 
tion for  summary  judgment  granted  on 
August  3,  1973,  requiring  the  obligation 
of  approximately  $50  million. 

National  Association  for  Mental 
Health.  Inc.  v.  Weinberger  (D.D.C.,  C.A. 
No.  1812-73).  Plaintiff's  motion  for  tro 
denied  on  September  28.  1973. 

National  Association  of  Regional  Med- 
ical Programs,  et  al.  v.  Weinberger 
(D.D.C.,  C.A.  No.  1807-73) . 

The  committee  continues  to  strongly 
believe  that  the  continuation  of  sec- 
tion 601  is  essential  to  assure  the  alloca- 
tion, obligation,  and  expenditure  of  fimds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  and 
the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act 
of  1963. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
comment  on  title  n  of  the  committee's 
bill  which  proposes  to  establish  a  Presi- 
dential Biomedical  Research  Panel. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  alarmed  that  the 
integrity  and  vitality  of  this  Nation's  bio- 
medical research  program  conducted 
largely  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  is  now  threatened.  I  believe  that 
the  administration's  budgets  of  the  last 
several  years,  now  seriously  call  into  ques- 
tion this  Nation's  leadership  in  the  quest 
for  new  knowledge  upon  which  the  medi- 
cal sciences  are  based. 

In  enacting  the  National  Cancer  Act 
of  1971  the  committee  intended  to  maxi- 
mize the  benefits  of  additional  research 
opportunities  respecting  cancer.  The 
committee  did  not  intend  that  increases 
for  cancer  research  be  funded  at  the  ex- 
pense of  equally  meritorious  other  bio- 
medical research.  Regrettably  though, 
this  administration  has  chosen  to  con- 
sistently pursue  such  an  ill-advised  and 
shortsighted  poUcy. 

Based  upon  testimony  which  the  com- 
mittee received  at  its  hearings  on  S.  2893, 
the  committee  believes  decisive  action  is 
necessary  to  legislatively  remedy  this  sit- 
uation. 

Accordingly,  on  February  19.  1974,  I 
along  with  Senators  Beall,  Javits,  and 
ScHWEiKER,  introduced  S.  3023,  a  bill  to 
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establish  a  President's  biomedical  re- 
search panel  to  oversee  and  monitor  the 
biomedical  research  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health — including  the 
research  programs  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health.  This  panel  is  di- 
rectly modeled  after  the  existing  Presi- 
dent's Cancer  Panel  and  includes  the 
chairman  of  the  President's  Cancer  Panel 
as  one  of  Its  five  members. 

I  believe  that  the  President's  Biomedi- 
cal Research  Panel  will  be  as  effective  as 
the  President's  Cancer  Panel  has  been 
imder  the  remarkable  leadership  of  its 
chairman,  Mr.  Benno  C.  Schmidt. 

In  testimony  before  the  committee,  the 
Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges 
indicated: 

The  association  expressed  Its  concern  about 
the  possible  adverse  Impact  that  the  singling 
out  of  one  Institute  for  special  status  and 
authority  would  have  upon  the  other  in- 
stitutes and  divisions  at  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  During  the  past  few  years, 
budget  requests  of  staff  positions  for  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  have  Increased  dra- 
matically, while  the  total  budget  request  and 
staffing  for  the  remaining  research  compon- 
ents of  the  NIH  have  been  reduced.  The 
full  meaning  of  this  situation  is  not  clear, 
but  the  association  Is  nontheless  deeply  con- 
cerned about  its  implications  because  of 
the  association's  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
all  of  the  NTH  research  programs.  In  order 
for  the  cancer  program  to  be  effective,  it 
must  have  imput  from  the  other  blosclence 
disciplines.  If  these  activities  are  not  ade- 
quately staffed  and  funded,  the  effectiveness 
of  the  cancer  program  must  necessarily  be 
Impaired. 

The  association  and  its  membership  are  in 
agreement  that  extensive  biomedical  re- 
search efforts  are  essential  If  medical  science 
is  to  discover  the  causes  and  to  develop 
cures  and  treatment  for  this  complex  of  killer 
diseases. 

The  association  has  repeatedly  stressed 
that  the  basic  causes  and  nature  of  the 
cancerous  process  are  unknown.  The  nature 
of  cancer  Is  deeply  embedded  in  the  most 
elemental  life  processes  and  is  an  obscure 
and  complex  part  of  the  life  cycle.  Major 
further  progress  in  the  conquest  of  cancer 
is.  In  the  final  analysis,  dependent  upon 
greater  understanding  of  the  Intricate  work- 
ing of  the  basic  life  cell  and  its  responses 
to  both  internal  and  external  forces. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  the  new 
leads  which  seem  to  offer  promise  for  ad- 
vances in  cancer  have  emerged  in  scientific 
fields  which  at  the  same  time  were  far 
removed  from  the  mainstream  of  scientific 
effort  in  cancer.  These  new  efforts  are  de- 
rived from,  and  are  dependent  upon,  scien- 
tific achievements  In  the  fields  of  virology, 
immunology,  genetics,  and  cell  biology.  No 
one  can  predict  with  certainty  the  fields 
from  which  will  come  the  findings  that  will 
provide  further  Insights  into  the  nature  of 
cancer.  All  bioscientlsts,  however,  will  agree 
that  real  progress  in  understanding  cancer 
can  only  come  through  greater  understand- 
ings of  the  fundamental  life  processes  of 
which  it  Is  a  part. 

The  national  attack  upon  cancer  cannot 
be  fought  exclusively  with  programs  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Cancer  Institute.  Can- 
cer research  is  also  dependent,  in  part,  upon 
advances  in  the  various  blosclences  which 
are  sponsored  by  the  other  institutes  at  the 
NIH — particularly  the  general  basic  reseacb 
programs  of  the  National  Institute  of  General 
Medical  Sciences. 

The  administration's  failure  to  perceive 
the  Importance  of  the  other  NIH  disciplines 
In  the  national  attack  against  cancer  is 
evident  not  only  in  the  lowered  budgets  of 
these  institutes,  but  also  In  the  dUtrlbutlon 


of  staff  positions  within  the  NIH.  Over  the 
past  several  years,  the  NIH  as  a  whole  has 
suffered  an  outright  loss  of  approximately 
600  permanent  fuUtlme  staff  positions.  In  ad- 
dition, over  350  more  positions  have  been 
transferred  from  the  other  institutes  of  the 
NIH  to  the  NCI  and  the  National  Heart  and 
Lung  Institute.  The  net  result  has  been  a  loss 
of  approximately  950  staff  positions  within 
the  other  institutes  of  the  NIH — a  loss  which 
has  seriously  compromised  the  ability  of  the 
NIH  staff  to  administer  the  programs  under 
Its  direction. 

The  impact  of  the  administration's  deci- 
sions on  the  morale  and  effectiveness  of  NIH 
administrators  is  clear.  The  national  bio- 
medical research  program  established  by  the 
Congress  has  been  stymied  by  administrative 
fiat.  The  rep>eated  attempts  to  terminate  re- 
search training  programs,  abolish  peer  re- 
view, and  reorganize  staffing  patterns  Indi- 
cate all  too  clearly  that  biomedical  research 
and  the  Nation's  health  do  not  hold  a  high 
priority  within  this  administration.  Such  an 
attitude  cannot  be  allowed  to  stand  unchal- 
lenged. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Honorable  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger,  also  testified  in  respect  to 
the  need  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  bio- 
medical research  when  he  stated: 

NCI  operations  are  only  one  of  the  ave- 
nues of  approach.  The  understanding  of  the 
abnormal  growth  and  spread  of  cancer  is 
inextricably  linked  to  the  biology  of  normal 
cells.  The  National  Cancer  Act  recognized 
that,  "the  present  state  of  our  understand- 
ing of  cancer  ts  a  consequence  of  broad  ad- 
vances across  the  full  scope  of  the  biomedi- 
cal sciences."  This  ranges  from  the  molecular 
biology  of  genetic  control  to  the  biochemistry 
of  cell  membranes,  metabolism,  and  Immu- 
nology. The  National  Institute  of  General 
Medical  Sciences,  the  National  Institute  of 
Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases,  the  National 
Institute  of  Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and  Di- 
gestive Diseases,  along  with  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  and  the  other  institutes, 
are  responsible  for  exploring  these  funda- 
mental life  processes  through  support  of 
basic  research.  These  processes  are  still  far 
from  being  fully  understood. 

Mr.  Benno  C.  Schmidt,  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Cancer  Panel,  also  testi- 
fied in  respect  to  this  problem  area  when 
he  indicated: 

We  have  also  been  deeply  concerned  about 
the  cuts  which  have  occurred  In  the  budgets 
of  general  medical  sciences,  allergy  and  In- 
fectious diseases,  arthritis  and  metabolic  dis- 
eases, and  the  other  institutes.  Neither  the 
cancer  program  nor  biomedical  research  in 
general  can  thrive  if  these  Institutes  are  not 
healthy.  At  the  time  we  were  urging  on  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  a  greater 
effort  in  cancer,  we  were  very  explicit  In 
the  position  that  the  Increased  cancer  effort 
should  not  be  at  the  expense  of  other  bio- 
medical research.  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
cancer  effort  has  been  the  cause  of  these 
other  Institutes  receiving  less,  but  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  prove  the  contrary  when  the  cuts 
have  in  fact  taken  place.  Also  regardless  of 
what  would  have  been  the  case  in  other 
circumstances,  the  fact  Is  that  this  country 
cannot  afford  to  reduce  the  research  efforts 
of  these  other  institutes  at  this  time.  There- 
fore, we  have  urged  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  give  the  highest  priority 
to  budget  Increases  for  these  institutes. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  budget  for  1975  will 
include  Increased  appropriations  for  these 
institutes. 

The  most  recent  example  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  President's  Cancer  Panel 
can  be  found  in  a  letter  from  President 
Nixon  to  Secretary  Weinberger  on  Janu- 


ary 29, 1974 — the  day  before  the  commit- 
tee's hearings  on  S.  2893 — ^which  siates 
in  part: 

I  have  followed  progress  on  the  attack  on 
cancer  carefully.  In  addition,  I  have  met  with 
Benno  Schmidt  and  other  members  of  the 
President's  Cancer  Panel  and  have  reviewed 
their  report  and  the  report  of  the  National 
Cancer  Advisory  Board  with  great  interest. 
It  is  my  feeling  that  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  attack  on  cancer  in 
recent  years  and  that  there  is  much  hope  for 
additional  knowledge  that  can  be  developed 
In  the  future. 

That  Is  why  I  plan  to  ask  for  an  additional 
$100  million  above  last  year's  request  of  $500 
million  for  the  expanded  attack  on  cancer  in 
the  budget  that  I  wUl  be  submitting  to  the 
Congress  next  Monday.  I  realize  that  his  wUl 
result  in  spending  over  $415  million  more  for 
this  effort  next  fiscal  year  than  was  avaUable 
the  year  I  took  office,  but  I  think  the  dual 
goals  of  an  expanded  research  effort  to  find 
the  causes  of  cancer  along  with  more  in- 
tensive demonstration  and  education  pro- 
grams to  help  prevent  and  control  cancer 
warrant  this  support. 

The  genesis  of  the  authority  for  the 
President's  Cancer  Panel  dates  back  to 
the  actions  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  its  bill  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  the  na- 
tional cancer  program  of  1971.  In  its  re- 
port, 92-659,  to  accompany  H.R.  11201, 
the  House  committee  stated: 

The  bill  provides  for  a  three-man  Presi- 
dent's cancer  attack  panel,  whose  duty  It 
wlU  be  to  monitor  the  development  of  the 
national  cancer  attack  program  and  report 
directly  to  the  President.  The  committee  rec- 
ognizes the  fact  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  many  responsibilities  and 
although  the  attack  on  cancer  is  a  signifi- 
cant one,  it  would  be  impossible  tor  him 
to  follow  Its  progress  on  a  day-by-day  basis. 
Therefore,  direct  oversight  of  the  program 
will  be  accon4>llshed  through  this  panel  of 
highly  qualified  individuals,  who  will  meet 
at  least  twelve  times  a  year,  to  evaluate  the 
program  and  make  suggestions  for  improve- 
ments, as  well  as  to  report  directly  to  the 
President  on  any  delays  or  blockages  in 
rapid  execution  of  the  program. 

The  House  committee  also  went  on 
to  comment: 

The  committee  recognizes  that  cancer, 
whUe  it  is  the  number  one  health  concern 
of  the  American  people,  is  not  the  only  or 
even  the  major  killer  disease.  Many  eminent 
scientists  have  testified  that  promising  leads 
now  existing  In  cancer  research  are  paralleled 
in  other  areas  of  biomedical  research.  The 
strengthening  of  cancer  research  shoiUd  in 
no  way  diminish  research  efforts  in  other 
areas  of  biomedical  research. 

Biomedical  research  conducted  and 
supported  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  has  long  been  recognized  as  an 
outstanding  American  contribution  to  the 
worldwide  effort  against  tlie  physical  and 
mental  diseases  and  impairments  of  man. 
Recently  a  number  of  factors  have 
emerged  which  threaten  the  continued 
excellence  of  the  NIH.  Establishment  of 
the  President's  Biomedical  Research 
Panel  is  designed  to  correct  those  fac- 
tors. 

Within  the  NIH,  problems  have  arisen 
in  attempts  to  make  effective  decisions 
regarding  allocations  of  resources,  judg- 
ments have  had  to  be  made  for  achiev- 
ing optimum  balance  within  finite  re- 
sources. Choices  have  had  to  be  made 
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between  individual  projects  versus  multi- 
faceted  program  projects  and  centers, 
between  research  versus  training,  be- 
tween   basic    research    versus    aipplied 
research     and     development,     between 
Investigator-initiated     research     versus 
targeted    or    NIH-directed     programs, 
between  grants  versus  contracts,  between 
scientific  disciplines  versus  disease  cate- 
gories. In  addition,  the  NIH  programs  of 
research  have  faced  increasing  difficul- 
ties due  to  such  factors  as  rapidly  esca- 
lating costs  of  research  and  training 
efforts,  increased  competition  for  avail- 
able funding  due  to  tecreased  numbers 
of   institutes   but   limited   increases   in 
fimds.  differences  of  opinion  regarding 
selection  of  the  most  appropriate  na- 
tional goals  for  health,  bases  for  new 
targeted  or  directed  programs  questioned 
by    various    sectors    of    the    scientific 
community,  needs  for  investigators  to 
improve  definition  and  explanation  of 
their  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  br«ader 
audiences,  and  implications  of  Govern- 
ment   control    Inherent    m    the    ^rend 
toward  forward  planning  and  direction 
of  programs.  I 

The  coming  together  of  these  problems 
has  resulted  in  Intense  pressures  on  the 
NIH.  These  pressures  have  been  ag- 
gravated by  singling  out  2  of  the  12 
research  institutes  and  divisions]  for 
special  national  emphasis  because  of 
their  work  with  major  killer  diseases: 
cancer  and  heart  disease.  Targeting 
special  attention  on  segments  of  [bio- 
medical research — while  highly  api>eal- 
ing  in  one  sense — disregards  the  inter- 
relationship of  research  generally  and  of 
advances  in  knowledge  of  specific 
diseases.  An  example  of  this  is  research 
on  diabetes.  While  the  principal  NTH 
Institute  responsible  for  investigating 
diabetes  is  the  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis,  Metabolism  and  Dige$tive 
Diseases,  numerous  other  NIH  mstijtutes 
also  conduct  and  support  research  di- 
rectly or  generally  related  to  diabetes. 
Moreover,  a  key  scientific  break- 
through in  diabetes  may  come  In  research 
totally  unrelated  to  the  disease.  Thus,  a 
decision  to  Increase  funds  and  staff  for 
the  NIAMDD  In  order  to  advance  a  na- 
tional attack  against  diabetes  might  in 
fact  have  exactly  the  opposite  effectJThe 
effect  might  be  to  set  back  dlabetM  re- 
search. This  is  particularly  likely  if  funds 
and  staff  for  other  research  Institute^  and 
divisions  are  sacrlfied  to  Increase  the  re- 
sources available  to  the  NIAMDD.    ; 

The  complex  set  of  Interconnecting  re- 
lationships among  various  fields  of  bio- 
medical research  was  perhaps  best  de- 
scribed by  a  former  NIH  Director,i  Dr. 
James  A.  Shannon : 

The  Inescapable  fact  U  that  blomealcal 
science  Is  a  complex,  interrelated,  n-dUnen- 
stonal  universe.  One  can  wish  it  were  not, 
but  It  is.  True,  there  are  within  It  acme  large 
confluences  of  great  density,  such  as  cancer, 
but  even  this  is  inseparable  from  other  large 
islands  such  as  aging,  human  development, 
etc.,  which  in  turn  relate  to  arteriosclerosis 
and  stroke.  To  look  at  any  Isolated  fragment, 
no  matter  how  larg^,  apart  from  its  innum- 
erable major  and  minor  connections  iii  the 
vast  network  of  relationships,  would  be  at 
best  naive  and  at  worst  self  defeating.  This 
reality  animates  the  processes  that  the  scien- 
tific community  has  Institutionalized  \m  the 


NIH,  to  view  biomedical  sciences,  to  the  ex- 
tent poMtble,  hollstically  and  thereby  to  as- 
sess opportunities  not  In  Isolation  but  In  the 
context  of  the  past  state  at  the  art  and  recent 
changes  in  contiguous  domains  of  science. 

Smce  enactment  of  the  National  Can- 
cer Act  of  1971  and  of  the  National  Heart, 
Blood  Vessel,  Lung  and  Blood  Act  of  1972, 
there  has  been  a  measurable  shift  m  the 
NIH  research  effort.  Instead  of  advances 
over  the  broad  front  of  NIH  research  ac- 
tivities, the  NIH  generally  has  stood  still, 
while  the  National  Cancer  Institute  and 
the  National  Heart  and  Limg  Institute 
have  surged  ahead,  comparisons  of  fiscal 
1972  appropriations  and  the  fiscal  1975 
budget  requests  illustrate  the  point. 
Funding  for  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute is  up  61  percent.  Funding  for  the 
National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute  is  up 
37  percent. 

Funding  for  all  medical  research  insti- 
tutes and  divisions  Is  down  $2.3  million. 
NIH  stafiOng  levels  tell  a  similar  tale. 
Over  the  past  several  years  the  NIH  as 
a  whole  has  been  forced  to  cut  back  some 
600  permanent  full-time  staff  positions. 
In  addition,  more  than  350  additional 
positions  have  been  transferred  from 
other  mstitutes  and  divisions  to  the  NCI 
and  the  NHLI.  The  net  result  has  been 
a  loss  of  approximately  950  staff  posi- 
tions within  the  other  Institutes  of  the 
NIH — a  loss  which  has  seriously  com- 
promised the  ability  of  the  NIH  staff  to 
administer  the  programs  under  its  direc- 
tion. These  decisions  have  been  ordered 
and  approved  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  despite  its  lack  of  staff 
experts  in  biomedical  research.  The  OMB 
professional  staff  does  not  include  a  sin- 
gle physician  or  Ph.  D.  in  the  biological 
sciences. 

The  President's  Biomedical  Research 
Panel  is  designed  to  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems before  they  further  disrupt  the  Na- 
tion's biomedical  research  effort.  The 
panel  is  to  monitor  the  complete  range 
of  research  activities  of  the  NTH. 
Recognizing  the  Indivisible,  unitary  na- 
ture of  biomedical  research,  the  Panel  is 
to  assess  the  research  progrsuns  of  the 
various  institutes  and  divisions  in  light 
of  the  available  resources  and  of  the  sci- 
entific opportimities  across  the  whole 
front  of  biomedical  science.  The  Panel  is 
to  have  direct  access  to  the  President  and 
is  to  identify  for  his  consideration  and 
possible  action  any  problems  that  threat- 
en the  coherent  development  and  pros- 
secutlon  of  an  effective  biomedical  re- 
search effort.  The  Panel  is  to  be  partic- 
ularly mindful  of  presently  identified 
problems  and  Is  to  be  alert  to,  and  shall 
be  responsible  for  identifying  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  the  development  of  new 
problems  which  threaten  or  may  threat- 
en the  continued  excellence  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the 
President,  in  selecting  the  ap]x>inted 
members  of  the  President's  Biomedical 
Research  Panel,  solicit  the  names  of  ap- 
propriate candidates  from  groups  of  ex- 
perts in  the  scientific  and  biomedical 
fields,  such  as  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

The  committee's  recommendation  for 
establishment  of  a  President's  Biomedi- 
cal Research  Panel  stems  in  part  from 


experience  \mder  the  National  Cancer 
Act,  since  the  growth  of  the  cancer  pro- 
gram has  clearly  been  at  the  expense  of 
other  NIH  research  activities.  More  im- 
portantly, however.  It  represents  the 
committee's  concern  that  the  present 
administration  does  not  understand  the 
importance  of  a  balanced,  stable  bio- 
medical research  program,  and  that  the 
consequences  of  this  mlsimderstandlng 
will  be  far  reaching  and  difficult  to 
remedy. 

The  panel  of  consultants  on  the  con- 
quest of  cancer  emphasized  in  Its  initial 
report  to  this  committee  that  while  a 
national  cancer  program  would  demand 
additional  resources,  "it  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  financing  of  this  pro- 
gram not  result  in  cutbacks  in  other 
health  programs."  Yet,  the  present  ad- 
ministration has  in  effect  reduced  the 
resources  available  to  other  NIH  insti- 
tutes— except  the  National  Heart  and 
Lung  Institute.  A  major  task  of  the  new 
panel  will  be  to  call  to  the  Presidents 
attention  the  consequences  of  such  short- 
sighted poUcles.  and  to  inform  the  Con- 
gress— and  the  public — of  obstacles  to 
continued  progress  across  the  broad  spec- 
trum of  biomedical  research  for  which 
NIH  is  responsible. 

A  broader  issue  to  which  this  provision 
is  addressed  is  the  unavailability  of  sci- 
entific expertise  and  advice  to  those 
administration  officials  who  make  the 
ultimate  decisions  about  funding  and 
program  emphasis  in  health  research. 
The  dissolution  of  the  White  House  sci- 
ence advisory  apparatus  has  left  a  major 
gap  in  the  chain  of  advice  and  command 
affecting  NIH  programs.  The  committee 
feels  that  the  decisions  affecting  the  level 
and  direction  of  NIH  efforts  are  far  too 
complex  to  be  treated  simply  as  part  of 
"health,"  "HEW,"  or  even  "human  re- 
sources" budgets.  What  is  needed  Is  s 
strengthenmg  of  the  taterpretive  proc- 
ess, through  which  the  demands  of  sci- 
entific Inquiry  and  management  of  the 
Nation's  resources  are  melded  mto  re- 
sponsible public  policy. 

At  present  the  "health"  dimension  of 
NIH  activities  is  reviewed  at  higher  levels 
in  reasonably  responsible  fashion,  but 
there  Is  no  voice  for  the  underlying  and 
essential  science  dimension,  as  may  be 
seen  by  an  examination  of  NIH  budget 
and  staffing  patterns  over  the  last  5 
yesms. 

No  responsible  scientific  investigator, 
at  NIH  or  elsewhere,  would  deny  that 
the  ultimate  goal  of  publicly  supported 
biomedical  research  is  to  Improve  the 
health  of  our  citizens.  The  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  have  become  m- 
creasingly  concerned — and  properly  so — 
with  the  quality  and  availability  of 
health  services.  The  committee  notes 
with  regret,  however,  that  the  depart- 
ment appears  to  be  ignoring  the  warning 
of  the  NTH  that  service  needs  " — should 
not  be  viewed  as  competitive  with  those 
of  the  research  programs  which  have 
made  them  possible,  llie  goose  and  the 
golden  egg — medical  research  and  health 
services — are  not  alternatives.  They  are 
a  continuing  sequence  essential  to  the 
progress  and  well-being  of  man."  The 
advancement  of  knowledge  for  the  Na- 
tion's health:  A  report  to  the  President 
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on  the  research  programs  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  1967.  

Despite  this  warning,  the  various  HEW 
organizational  arrangements  have  tradi- 
tionally limiped  together  all  "health" 
programs,  so  that  research  in  effect  does 
compete  with  service  programs,  and  the 
first  level  of  departmental  analysis  in- 
volves budget  tradeoffs  that  are  in- 
herently exchanges  of  noncommensura- 
ble  quantities.  Even  more  disturbing  is 
the  fact  that  NIH  funds  constitute  a 
highly  visible  and  substantial  proportion 
of  the  shrinking  HEW  "controllable" 
budget,  so  that  biomedical  research  has 
become  increasingly  viilnerable. 

The  point  to  be  made  is  not  that  other 
HEW  programs  are  not  meritorious,  but 
that  level  of  the  Nation's  biomedical  re- 
search effort  is  measured  not  by  a  single 
year's  budget,  but  by  the  quality  of  the 
institutions,  and  individuals  performing 
the  research. 

The  committee  believes  that  this  ad- 
ministration, in  its  laudable  concern  for 
reexamination  of  the  proper  Federal  role 
in  many  areas  of  national  Ufe,  has  over- 
looked the  Importance  of  stable  support 
and  reasonable  program  gi-owth  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  pool  of  excellent  in- 
stitutions and  talented  investigators.  The 
committee  hopes  that  the  Panel  will  be 
able  to  articulate  the  Importance  of 
msdntalntog  and  strengthening  the  Na- 
tion's biomedical  resources. 

It  is  significant  that  the  toltiative  for 
Federal  medical  research — beginning 
with  establishment  of  the  NCI  in  1937— 
has  traditionally  come  from  the  Con- 
gress, as  has  the  concern  for  the  long- 
range  well-being  of  the  biomedical  re- 
search enterprise.  The  committee  in- 
tends that  the  Panel  will  strengthen  the 
executive's  capacity  to  assess  the  long- 
term  needs  of  biomedical  research.  Cer- 
tainly both  branches  will  have  an  even 
greater  need  for  the  long  view  as  they 
continue  to  work  to  resolve  the  related — 
but  fiindamentally  different-issues  of  the 
financing  and  organization  of  health 
care. 

The  Panel's  specific  task  is  to  appraise 
the  biomedical  research  program  of  the 
NIH.  However,  I  believe  that  the  Panel 
could  play  a  nimiber  of  additional,  useful 
roles,  for  example.  It  could  add  its  advice 
to  the  process  by  which  NIH  identifies 
areas  of  scientific  inquiry  suitable  for  in- 
creased emphasis.  It  could  also  serve  to 
promote  coordination  of  related  research 
by  NIH  and  other  agencies.  Certainly 
the  committee  tatends  that  its  evaluation 
of  NIH  research  take  place  in  the  con- 
text of  all  Federally  support  biomedical 
research. 

At  the  time  the  committee  met  in 
executive  session  to  take  final  action  on 
8.  2893,  the  acting  secretary  of  the  de- 
partment of  HEW,  the  honorable  Frank 
Carluccl,  wrote  to  the  committee  ex- 
pressing the  departments'  objections  to 
S.  2893.  Specifically  with  respect  to  the 
Presidential  Biomedical  Research  Panel, 
he  stated: 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  our  understand- 
ing that  the  full  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  wUi  hold  an  executive  session  in 
the  near  future  on  several  bUls  which  are 
of  considerable  Interest  to  the  department. 

Many  features  of  these  bills  are  desirable 


and  have  our  support.  But  we  strongly  op- 
pose certain  provisions  which  have  been  in- 
cluded by  the  Health  Subcommittee  or  are 
expected  to  be  considered  in  the  full  com- 
mittee. This  letter  will  explain  briefly  our  op- 
I>ositlon  to  certain  undesirable  features  of 
these  bills. 

S.  2893 — extension  of  cancer  research  au- 
thority 

The  administration  supports  extension  of 
the  authority  for  the  expanded  cancer  re- 
search effort,  and  we  so  testified  before  the 
Senate  Health  Subcommittee  on  January  31, 
1974.  However,  the  bUl  which  has  been  re- 
ported to  the  full  committee  includes  the 
provisions  of  a  separate  bill,  S.  3023,  raising 
entirely  new  Issues.  8.  3023  would  establish 
a  three-member  presldentially  appointed 
panel  (the  President's  Biomedical  Research 
Panel )  to  oversee  the  biomedical  research  ac- 
tivities carried  on  by  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  (Including  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute). The  panel  would  report  directly  to 
the  President  and  could  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  directly  any  delays  or 
blockages  in  rapid  execution  of  the  biomedi- 
cal research  programs  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health. 

I  believe  that  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  are  well-run  and  well-managed,  and 
that  their  programs  are  easily  accessible  to 
congressional  oversight  and  review.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  establishment  of  a  presl- 
dentially appointed  panel  would  either  en- 
hance congressional  control  or  aid  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  health  programs  of  HEW. 
To  the  contrary,  it  would  make  program 
administration  more  complicated  and  ineffi- 
cient. Moreover,  the  proposed  dual  reporting 
relationship  cannot  but  result  in  undermin- 
ing the  responsibilities  of  the  HEW  Secretary 
and  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health. 

For  these  reasons,  I  strongly  oppose  the 
creation  of  such  a  presidential  panel.  I  would 
feel  constrained  if  S.  2893  Is  sent  to  the 
President  with  provisions  for  such  a  panel 
to  recommend  to  the  President  that  he  veto 
that  bill,  m  spite  of  our  strong  support  for 
an  extension  of  the  Cancer  Research  Au- 
thority. 

In  recognition  of  this  serious  challenge 
by  the  administration  the  committee 
voted  on  the  question  and  in  a  roUcall 
vote  unanimously  endorsed  the  inclusions 
of  the  authority  for  the  President's  bio- 
medical research  panel  as  title  n  of  S. 
2893. 

The  committee  believes  that  it  Is  in 
the  Nation's  Interest  for  this  panel  to 
come  into  existence  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  committee  does  not  believe  it  is  in 
the  Nation's  interest,  if  the  President 
were  to  veto  the  National  Cancer  Act  of 
1974. 

I  believe  this  Panel  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  increasing  the  strength  and 
vitality  of  the  Nation's  biomedical  re- 
search effort.  I  am  disappointed  and  dis- 
tressed with  the  letter  from  Acting  Sec- 
retary Carluccl  which  indicates  that  the 
Department  would  feel  constrained  to 
recommend  to  the  President  that  he  veto 
this  bill  if  it  contains  the  provisions  re- 
specting the  creation  of  this  Panel.  I 
believe  that  point  of  view  Is  xmwlse.  And 
I  believe  that  if  this  Panel  is  ever  to  see 
the  light  of  day,  it  must  be  included  in 
this  bill.  I  believe  my  committee  has  a 
hearing  record  which  Justifies  this  por- 
tion of  the  committee's  bill.  At  the  end 
of  my  remarks  I  will  include  the  appen- 
dix to  the  committee's  report  which  sup- 
port this  conclusion. 

I  understand  that  the  companion 
cancer  bill  in  the  Hoiise  of  Representa- 


tives has  no  comparable  provisions  with 
regard  to  the  need  to  redress  the  growing 
imbalance  in  this  Nation's  biomedical 
research  program.  Frankly,  that  means 
this  issue  will  be  resolved  in  the  confer- 
ence between  the  Senate  and  the  House 
on  this  bill.  And  persons  who  have  a  stak'; 
in  the  outcome  of  this  issue  would  do 
well  to  focus  thslr  interest  on  the  forth- 
coming conference. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  has 
worked  very  hard  on  this  legislation.  And 
it  has  produced  a  good  bill,  a  bill  which 
I  believe  every  Member  of  the  Senat3 
can  support.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
in  favor  of  S.  2893. 

Finally,  I  would  just  say  that  this  leg- 
islation would  not  be  in  its  present  fine 
form  were  it  not  for  the  very  splendid 
industry  of  the  members  of  the  minority 
of  our  Health  Subcommittee.  This  legis- 
lation is  legislation  that  represents  joint 
bipartisan  effort.  I  want  to  particularly 
mention  the  very  active  contributions  of 
the  ranking  minority  member  (Mr. 
jAvrrs) ,  as  well  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Health  Subcommittee 
(Mr.  ScHWEDCER),  and  the  staff  of  both 
the  majority  and  the  minority  for  the 
very  constructive  work  they  have  done. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Just  to  supply  the  names 
of  the  staff  who  are  not  improperly  often 
referred  to  as  our  brains:  Lee  CStoldman, 
staff  director  of  the  Health  Subcommit- 
tee, and  our  own  minority  staff  memlier. 
Jay  Cutler,  minority  counsel  of  the 
Health  Subcommittee,  who  have  both 
done  very  distinguished  work  in  this 
whole  field. 

Mr.  President,  I  endorse  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy) 
has  said  and  express  for  the  minority  our 
appreciation  for  his  graciousness  and  the 
credit  to  us. 

As  for  me,  I  would  like  to  deal  only 
with  those  elements  of  the  bill  which  I 
think  deserve  special  attention.  The  Sen- 
ator has  already  referred  to  the  amount 
of  authorization,  $2,765  billion,  and  the 
deletion  of  a  limitation  on  the  number 
of  cancer  centers.  Considering  the  eco- 
nomic and  human  loss  which  is  involved 
in  cancer,  with  the  expectation  that  we 
will  have  665,000  new  cases  and  nearly 
350,000  deaths— one  out  of  four — ^In  this 
year,  we  can  realize  why  we  imdertook  a 
cr£ish  effort  in  cancer. 

In  a  real  sense,  it  began  when  Senator 
Yarborough  and  I  undertook  to  first 
sponsor  the  Senate  resolution  in  1970 
which  appointed  the  panel  of  consultants 
on  the  conquest  of  cancer,  it  wsis  chaired 
by  Benno  Schmidt  and  composed  of  13 
eminent  laymen  and  13  eminent  scien- 
tists. Then  when  Ralph  Yarborough  was 
no  longer  with  us  as  a  Senator,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy) 
and  I  took  up  the  work  and  sponsored  the 
bill  which  laid  the  groundwork  for  ths 
enactment  into  law  of  the  National  Can- 
cer Act  of  1971  (Public  Law  92-218) . 

We  realize  that,  as  in  military  matters, 
we  have  to  mass  our  forces  at  a  given 
point  in  order  to  have  a  breakthrough, 
and  we  felt  that  the  most  propitious  poin  t 
was  the  dread  killer  disease,  cancer. 

I  believe  that  time  and  experience  have 
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now  Justified  this  choice.  In  order  to 
make  the  choice  good.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  at  that  time  there  was  a  con- 
siderable feeling  that  cancer  research 
would  activate  a  crash  program  of  this 
kind  and  drain  necessary  support  away 
from  other  programs.  We  argued  that  it 
would  not,  and  that  there  was  no  reason 
why  it  should;  that  otlier  programs  were 
also  entitled  to  support,  so  that  our  total 
National  Institutes  of  Health  effort  in 
biomedical  research  would  continue  its 
excellence. 

We  still  feel  that  the  total  biomedical 
research  effort  is  a  critical  element,  but 
it  has  been  embarrassed  by  a  lack  of  sup- 
port. There  is  considerable  evidence  to 
back  that  up.  Indeed,  I  should  like  to  re- 
fer to  one  or  two  aspects  of  that  evidence 
with  respect  to  this  matter. 

First  is  the  testimony  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Medical  Colleges.  They 
said  before  the  committee  in  its  consid- 
eration of  cancer  legislation: 

No  one  can  predict  with  certainty  the 
fields  from  whlcb  will  come  the  findings  that 
will  provide  further  Insights  into  the  nature 
of  cancer.  All  bioscientists,  however,  will 
agree  that  real  progress  in  understanding 
cancer  car.  only  come  through  greater  under- 
standing of  the  fundamental  life  processes 
of  which  it  is  a  part. 

The  national  attack  upon  cancer  cannot 
be  fought  exclusively  with  programs  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Cancer  Institute. 
Cancer  research  is  also  dependent,  in  part, 
upon  advances  in  the  various  blosciences 
which  are  sponsored  by  the  other  institutes 
at  the  NIH — particularly  the  general  basic 
research  programs  of  the  National  Institute 
of  General  Medical  Sciences. 

The  Admmistration's  failure  to  perceive 
the  importance  of  the  other  NIH  disciplines 
in  the  national  attack  against  cancer  is 
evident  not  only  la  the  lowered  budgets  of 
these  Institutes,  but  also  in  the  distribution 
of  staff  positions  within  the  NIH.  Over  the 
past  several  years,  the  NIH  as  a  whole  has 
suffered  an  outright  loes  of  approximately 
600  permanent  fulltime  staff  positions.  In 
addition,  over  350  more  positions  have  been 
transferred  from  the  other  institutes  of  the 
NIH  to  the  NCI  and  the  National  Heart  and 
Lung  Institute.  The  net  result  has  been  a 
loss  of  approximately  950  staff  positions 
within  the  other  Institutes  of  the  NIH — a 
loss  which  has  seriously  compromised  the 
Ability  of  the  NIH  staff  to  administer  the 
programs  \inder  its  direction. 

The  impact  of  the  Administration's  deci- 
sions on  the  morale  and  effectiveness  of  NIH 
administrators  is  clear.  The  national  bio- 
medical research  program  established  by  the 
Congress  has  been  stymied  by  administra- 
tive fiat.  The  repeated  attempts  to  terminate 
research  training  programs,  abolish  peer  re- 
view, and  reorganize  staffing  patterns  Indi- 
cate all  too  clearly  that  biomedical  research 
and  the  nation's  health  do  not  hold  a  high 
priority  wlthhi  this  Administration.  Such 
an  attitude  cannot  be  allowed  to  stand  un- 
challenged. 

Because  of  that  kind  of  finding]  I  be- 
lieve it  was  entirely  warranted  on  the 
facts  that  we  should  establish  in  this  bill 
the  President's  Biomedical  Research 
Panel,  dupUcating  the  same  kind  of  effort 
we  had  sponsored  with  respect  to  cancer, 
imder  the  leadership  of  Benpio  C. 
Schmidt,  a  distinguished  New  York 
banker.  This  is  an  effort  which  14  being 
made  to  remove  the  shortsighted  policy 
that  is  running  down  blomedioal  re- 
search, and  to  inform  Congress  and  the 


public  of  the  obstacles  that  are  continu- 
ing. 

That  tells  the  story,  I  believe,  as  to  the 
necessity  for  this  Panel.  The  administra- 
tion opposes  It.  They  would,  because  this 
program  is  expressly  designed  to  show 
to  the  public  the  facts  as  to  what  is 
necessary  to  maintain  the  integrity  and 
vitality  of  this  Nation's  biomedical  re- 
search program  conducted  largely  by 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

In  the  aggregate,  the  answer  to  the 
cancer  effort  is  to  show  what  is  being 
done  in  all  biomedical  research  and  the 
administration  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
invite  that.  But  the  committee  felt  that 
this  was  the  question,  and  the  committee 
sustained  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  and  me  in  the  effort 
to  bring  out  all  the  evidence.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will,  too. 

We  are  satisfied  that  it  is  absolutely 
the  critical  element  in  the  answer  to  the 
riddle  of  cancer,  notwithstanding  the 
great  progress  that  has  been  made,  as 
shown  in  the  statistics  on  mortality,  to 
which  I  have  already  referred. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will 
sustain  us  in  this  view.  The  program  Is 
working  in  response  to  the  demand  for 
cancer  research,  and  therefore  should 
be  carried  on  in  that  corollary  and  disci- 
pline with  respect  to  all  biomedical  re- 
search. That  Is  the  real,  controversial 
element  of  the  bill,  and  I  will  explain  in 
detail  why  we  put  it  in  and  why  I  there- 
fore believe  it  is  logical  and  sound  that 
it  should  be  encouraged. 

In  enacting  the  National  Cancer  Act  of 
1971  and  introducing  S.  2893  to  continue 
at  an  increased  rate  an  intensive  and 
sustained  program  of  cancer  research  on 
all  fronts,  I  intended  to  msiximize  the 
benefits  of  additional  research  opportu- 
nities respecting  cancer.  It  was  not,  as  I 
previously  indicated,  anticipated  or  in- 
tended that  increases  for  cancer  research 
be  funded  at  the  expense  of  other  equally 
meritorious  biomedical  research.  Regret- 
tably, this  clearly  has  become  the  case. 

Therefore,  upon  my  motion  the  com- 
mittee unanimously  endorsed  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  authority  of  the  bill  I  intro- 
duced with  Senators  Kennedy,  Beall, 
and  Schweixer  to  establish  a  President's 
Biomedical  Research  Panel  to  oversee 
and  monitor  the  biomedical  research  pro- 
gram of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
(S.  3022)  as  title  II  of  S.  2893. 

Although  I  am  aware  that  Benno  C. 
Schmidt,  the  disting\iished  and  highly 
respected  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Cancer  Panel  is  opposed  to  title  n,  and 
I  value  and  respect  his  views,  it  is  in  fact 
his  compelling  testimony — as  was  the 
previously  cited  testimony  of  the 
AAMC — that  makes  clear  the  problem 
and  the  need  for  title  n.  Mr.  Schmidt 
testified: 

At  the  time  we  were  urging  on  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration  a  greater  effort 
in  cancer,  we  were  very  explicit  in  the  posi- 
tion that  the  Increased  cancer  effort  should 
not  be  at  the  expense  of  other  biomedical 
research.  I  am  not  sMit  that  the  cancer  effort 
has  been  the  cause  of  these  other  Institutes 
receiving  less,  but  it  is  difficult  to  prove 
the  contrary  when  the  cuts  have  In  fact 
taken  place.  Also,  regardless  of  what  would 
have  been  the  case  In  other  circumstances. 


the  fact  Is  that  this  country  cannot  afford 
to  reduce  the  research  efforts  of  these  other 
Institutes  at  this  time. 

Cancer  research  is  a  complex  and  in- 
terrelated problem  and  a  key  scientific 
breakthrough  may  come  in  research  to- 
tally unrelated  to  the  disease.  Thus,  a 
decision  to  increase  funds  and  staff  for 
NCI  in  order  to  launch  a  national  attack 
against  cancer  might  in  fact  set  back 
cancer  research,  particularly  If  funds 
and  staff  for  other  research  institutes 
and  divisions  are  sacrificed  to  increase 
the  resources  available  to  the  NCI. 

Mr.  President,  the  tragic  statistics  and 
human  suffering  intrinsic  to  the  dread 
killer  disease,  cancer,  cry  out  for  prompt 
favorable  action  on  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  description  of  the  committee 
bill  at  pages  11  and  12  of  the  report  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
m.  Desckiption  of  the  Commtttee's  Bill 

The  provisions  of  8.  2893,  as  Introduced, 
Included  the  recommendations  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Advisory  Board  and  the  Presi- 
dent's Cancer  Panel. 

Basically,  the  National  Cancer  Advisory 
Board  and  the  President's  Cancer  Panel  rec- 
ommended that  the  program  be  extended  for 
an  additional  three  years  with  increased 
funding  levels  (See  section  V);  that  the  cur- 
rent limitation  in  the  Act  for  15  comprehen- 
sive cancer  centers  throughout  the  nation  be 
removed;  that  the  Act  be  clarified  to  assure 
Its  continuation  of  Federal  support  for  the 
training  of  cancer  researchers  of  the  future; 
that  the  authority  In  the  Act  respecting  con- 
struction assistance  be  clarified  so  as  to  ex- 
pUclty  permit  the  construction  of  basic  re- 
search facilities;  that  the  authority  of  the 
Director  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  to 
employ  expert  consultants  be  increased  from 
SO  to  100  such  experts:  and  that  the  author- 
ity of  the  Director  of  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute l>e  streamlined  in  order  to  permit  the 
awarding  of  grants  which  do  not  exceed  $35,- 
000  In  direct  costs. 

In  executive  session  the  Committee  fur- 
ther amended  the  bill  by  including  a  num- 
ber of  provisions  which  were  suggested  by  one 
or  mwe  of  the  witnesses  who  testified  Jan- 
uary 30,  1974.  The  Committee  amendments 
are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Committee  has  extended  the  author- 
ity of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to 
let  research  contracts  which  expire  June  30, 
1974.  The  Committee  has  permanently  ex- 
tended this  authority. 

2.  The  Committee  has  amended  section 
407(b)  of  the  Act  by  Including  where  appro- 
priate data  respecting  nutritional  programs 
for  persons  under  treatment  for  cancer. 

3.  In  order  to  assure  an  adequate  number 
of  competent  personnel  to  administer  the  na- 
tional cancer  program,  the  Committee  has 
amended  section  407(b)  of  the  Act  by  in- 
cluding the  number  and  types  of  personnel 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  program  in  the 
submission  of  the  annual  budget  estimate 
for  the  program  to  the  President. 

4.  The  Committee  has  also  amended  sec- 
tion 410A(a)  to  assure  that  contracts  be  sub- 
jected to  the  peer  review  process. 

5.  The  Committee  has  amended  section 
407(b)  by  Including  authority  which  requires 
the  Director  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
to  conduct  and  contract  for  programs  to  dis- 
seminate and  Interpret  Information  respect- 
ing cancer. 

6.  The  Conmiittee  has  amended  section  454 
of  the  Act  to  require  the  Senate  to  advise 
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and  consent  In  respect  to  the  appointment  of 
future  directors  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

7.  The  Committee  has  Included  an  amend- 
ment which  would  permanently  extend  the 
expiring  section  601  of  public  Law  91-296  re- 
specting the  availability  of  appropriations 
lor  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  and  the 
Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  of  1963. 

8.  Finally,  the  Committee  has  amended 
Title  IV  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act 
by  establishing  new  authority  which  pro- 
poses to  establish  the  President's  Biomedical 
Research  Panel  to  be  composed  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  President's  Cancer  Panel  and  4 
members  appointed  by  the  President  who  are 
exceptionally  qualified  to  appraise  the  bio- 
medical research  program  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  (Including  the  research 
program  of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health).  It  further  requires  that  at  least 
three  members  of  the  President's  Biomedical 
Research  Panel  shall  be  distinguished  scien- 
tists or  physicians.  The  panel  shall  monitor 
the  development  and  execution  of  the  bio- 
medical research  programs  of  NIH  and  shall 
report  directly  to  the  President.  Any  delays 
or  blockages  in  the  rapid  execution  of  the 
NIH  research  program  shall  inunediately  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  President 
and  the  Congress.  At  the  request  of  the 
President,  the  panel  shall  submit  for  his 
consideration  a  list  of  names  of  persons  for 
consideration  for  appointment  as  Director  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
S.  2893. 1  went  to  the  NIH  to  make  some 
observations  with  regard  to  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  and  some  difficulties 
we  have  had  with  regard  to  the  legisla- 
tion. I  am  particularly  happy  that  the 
amendment  I  offered  was  adopted,  in- 
creasing the  panel  from  three  to  five,  and 
that  the  biomedical  research  program  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Medical  Health 
was  placed  within  the  purview. 

The  bill  would: 

First.  Extend  and  improve  the  na- 
tional cancer  program  by  authorizing 
increased  funding  levels,  removing  the 
present  ceiling  on  the  number  of  com- 
prehensive cancer  centers,  and  clarify- 
ing the  present  act  with  respect  to  the 
training  of  cancer  researchers,  and  con- 
struction assistance; 

Second.  Establish  a  Presidential  Bio- 
medical Research  Panel. 

An  accelerated  cancer  effort  was 
launched  over  2  years  ago.  Those  of  us 
on  the  Health  Subcommittee  understood 
at  that  time  that  cancer  was  not  likely 
to  be  solved  overnight,  and  that  there 
would  not  be  a  single  or  magic  cure.  This 
Is  true  because  the  term  "cancer"  encom- 
passes a  large  variety  of  different  dis- 
eases, all  characterized  by  the  property 
that  cells  grow  abnormally  when  they 
should  not. 

The  toll  of  cancer  is  staggering.  Al- 
most all  of  us  have  had  a  loved  one  or 
friend  whose  life  was  prematurely 
claimed  by  cancer.  One  out  of  four  of  our 
citizens  are  expected  to  develop  cancer 
in  their  lifetime.  It  is  expected  that  there 
will  be  665,000  new  cases  of  cancer  and 
350,000  death:^  this  year  from  cancer. 

While  cancer  is  a  stubborn  foe,  there 
are  some  areas  where  significant  prog- 
ress has  been  made.  Four  decades  ago, 
only  one  out  of  five  cancer  patients 
could  be  expected  to  be  free  of  cancer 
5  years  subsequent  to  receiving  treat- 
ment; by  1970,  this  record  has  Improved 
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until  now  it  is  one  out  of  three.  Improve- 
ment in  life  expectancy  for  certain  leu- 
kemia and  Hodgkln's  dlsestse  have  also 
been  made. 

The  Cancer  Institute  has  also  reported 
improvements  in  patient  survival  rate 
3  years  or  longer  after  the  detection  of 
cancer  of  the  urinary  bladder,  brain, 
larynx,  prostate  and  thyroid. 

Progress  is  also  being  made  in  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  causes  of  cancer,  its 
prevention,  detection,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment;  in  the  education  of  the  pub- 
lic; and  in  the  dissemination  of  the 
latest  findings  of  researchers  to  our  med- 
ical centers  and  practitioners.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  committee  included  the 
provisions  of  S.  3023,  which  I  cospon- 
sored  and  which  would  establish  a  Presi- 
dential Biomedical  Research  Panel  to 
oversee  and  monitor  the  biomedical  re- 
search program  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  I  am  pleased  that  two 
suggestions  I  made  during  committee 
consideration  were  adopted. 

First,  I  offered  an  amendment  in- 
creasing the  Panel  from  three  to  five. 

Second,  I  urged,  and  the  committee 
agreed,  that  the  biomedical  research 
programs  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Mental  Health  should  also  be  placed  un- 
der the  purview  of  the  Panel. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Panel  Is 
essential.  Hearing  many  disquieting  and 
disturbing  reports  regarding  the  morale 
and  conditions  at  NIH,  I  decided  to  per- 
sonally investigate  the  situation.  My  in- 
vestigation included  a  number  of  inter- 
\'iews  with  NIH  officials,  both  present  and 
former,  with  directors  of  Institutes,  and 
with  a  number  of  the  scientists,  includ- 
ing a  meeting  with  the  Assembly  of  Sci- 
entists. This  investigation  included  a 
personal  visit  to  the  NIH  facility  on 
February  11. 

As  a  result  of  this  investigation,  I  con- 
cluded that  the  cumulative  impact  of 
administration  action  regarding  NIH,  if 
left  unchecked,  would  jeopardize  the  ex- 
cellence of  this  great  biomedical  center, 
not  only  of  this  Nation,  but  the  world.  I 
would  Uke  to  discuss  with  my  colleagues 
some  of  the  concerns  I  found  and  the 
conclusions  that  I  drew  as  a  result  of 
this  investigation. 

First.  The  administration's  effort, 
which  has  now  been  modified  but  not 
corrected,  to  end  the  training  grants  and 
fellowship  programs,  is  a  threat  to  the 
needed  flow  of  bright  and  talented  young 
scientists. 

When  the  administration  attempted 
to  end  these  programs.  I  did  not  hear 
from  a  single  scientist  who  backed  the 
administration's  position.  Yet,  the  ad- 
ministration persisted,  apparently  on  the 
advice  of  their  experts  whcwn  they  could 
not,  or  would  not.  reveal.  Both  Houses 
have  passed  legislation  which  would  re- 
store the  programs  and  we  should  move 
quickly  to  resolve  our  differences  in  con- 
ference so  as  to  remove  the  imcertainty 
at  NIH  regarding  the  status  and  future 
of  these  programs. 

Second.  The  NIH  community  was  nerv- 
ous and  upset  regarding  the  administra- 
tion's views  on  the  peer  review  system. 
This  system  whereby  panels  of  distin- 
guished scientists  review  and  approve 
grants  on  the  basis  of  merit  has  served 


the  country  well.  As  evidence  of  the  Con- 
gress commitment  to  the  peer  review 
system,  the  pending  bill  extending  the 
cancer  program  would  extend  the  peer 
review  not  only  to  grants,  but  also  to 
contracts. 

Third.  There  was  considerable  concern 
regarding  the  condition  and  future  of  the 
clinical  center.  I  observed  signs  from 
small  items  like  paper  and  soft  drink  bot- 
tles lying  around,  to  more  serious  evi- 
dence that  the  clinical  center  has  been 
the  victim  of  budgetary  and  other  reduc- 
tions. For  example,  in  the  1960's  and  the 
early  1970's.  the  center  operated  at  75 
percent  bed  capacity ;  now  the  center  has 
been  forced  to  reduce  that  level  to  60  per- 
cent. Also,  I  learned  that  this  great  clini- 
cal center  is  unable  to  produce  X-rays  in 
the  evenings,  and  on  the  weekends,  one 
cannot  get  tests  run  in  the  laboratories. 
Now,  I  submit  this  may  be  acceptable  for 
a  small  hospital,  but  it  is  not  the  way  to 
run  the  clinical  center  of  the  biomedical 
center  of  the  world. 

Fourth.  One  of  the  most  devaistating 
and  demoralizing  actions  was  the  person- 
nel cutbacks  at  NIH.  Over  the  last  few 
years,  NIH  has  been  forced  to  cut  back 
some  600  permanent  full-time  staff  posi- 
tions and  more  than  350  additional  posi- 
tions have  been  transferred  to  the  Cancer 
Institute  and  the  National  Heart  and 
Lung  Institute.  This,  according  to  the 
committee  report,  has  resulted  in  a — 

Loss  of  approximately  950  staff  positions 
within  the  other  Institutes  at  NIH — a  loss 
which  has  seriously  compromised  the  abUity 
of  the  NIH  staff  administering  the  programs 
under  its  directions. 

I  came  across  some  really  absurd  sit- 
uations resulting  from  the  personnel  cuts. 
For  example,  even  in  the  Nati(»ial  In- 
stitute of  Heart  and  Lung,  which  has 
been  well  fimded,  they  could  not  hire 
adequate  personnel  to  monitor  an  impor- 
tant approved  project  because  of  the  per- 
sonnel policies. 

As  a  result,  I  became  convinced  that 
the  singlemost  important  step  that  the 
administration  could  take  to  help  the  In- 
stitutes and  to  restore  the  morale  there 
was  to  increase  the  number  of  personnel. 
During  my  visit,  the  estimate  of  the 
minimum  additional  personnel  required 
ranged  from  300  to  500.  After  I  returned 
from  NIH,  I  raised  this  personnel  issue 
with  Secretary  Edwards  during  a  Health 
Subcommittee  hearing.  The  Secretary  re- 
plied that  the  situation  was  going  to  be 
eased. 

I  am  pleased  that  subsequently  the  ad- 
ministration announced  an  increase  of 
200  in  the  number  of  personnel.  While 
this  was  a  welcomed  step,  I  believe  it  still 
falls  short  of  the  minimum  requirements 
and  I  beUeve  at  least  another  150  posi- 
tions are  imperative.  I  have  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  Secretary  Weinberger  urging  an 
additional  150  positions,  but  have  not  re- 
ceived an  answer  as  of  this  date.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  telegram 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BEALL.  Fifth.  I  also  received  nu- 
merous complaints  at  NIH  regarding  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Spe- 
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clflcally,  I  was  advised  that  NIH's  ofB^ial 
presentation  to  OMB  was  received  by 
junior  employees  and  that  the  real  Issues 
and  problems  of  NIH  were  not  really  lad- 
dressed  and  explored.  Dr.  Marston,  [the 
former  NIH  director,  I  am  told,  has  In- 
dicated that  he  has  seen  the  OMB  a^- 
ciate  director  for  Human  and  Cor 
nity  Affairs  more  often  since  he  left 
than  when  he  was  director  there. 

The  budget  is  supposed  to  be  a  d<! 
ment  in  which  balanced  decisions  are  | 
pressed.  As  my  colleagues  know,  these 
decisions  themselves  require  judgment. 
That  judgment  wlU  only  be  sound  if  based 
on  a  sound  analysis  and  understanc^ng 
of  NIH.  With  the  blunders  made  by  O} 
regarding  NIH,  it  Is  obvious  that  tl 
was  little  understanding.  OMB  cuta 
allowed  to  stand,  could  have  dama| 
or  possibly  destroyed.  In  a  short  pei 
the  exceUence  at  NIH,  which  took  y< 
to  build. 

I  have  written  to  OMB  Director 
urging  that  in  the  future  NIH's  bu( 
be  received  by  top  OMB  officials  and  tt 
the  Associate  Director  of  OMB  meet  with 
the  Director  of  NIH  from  time  to  t|me 
so  that  OMB  will  not  repeat  some  of  these 
past  blunders  in  the  future. 

One  of  the  primary  reasons  I  be|[an 
my  Investigation  of  NIH  was  reports  t  lat 
I  was  receiving  that  the  efforts  in  the 
Institutes,  other  than  Cancer  and  H<art 
and  Limg,  were  being  reduced.  I  strongly 
support  the  accelerated  attack  on  can- 
cer and  heart  dlsesises,  as  evidenced  by 
my  cosponsorship  of  the  pending  bill.ibut 
I  do  not  lielieve  that  the  cancer  and  heart 
program  should  be  waged  at  the  expense 
of  the  other  Institutes.  To  do  so  vmuld 
clearly  be  against  the  Intent  of  the  Can- 
cer Panel  as  well  as  the  Intent  of]  the 
Congress.  Earlier  this  year,  diu-ing  hear- 
ings held  by  the  Health  Subcommittee, 
on  which  I  serve,  I  raised  this  issue  with 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Secre- 
tary Weinberger.  He  responded  that  «uch 
was  not  the  case  and  indicated  thit  I 
would  be  satisfied  when  I  examined  the 
fiscal  year  1975  budget.  I  have  not  i;>nly 
examined  that  budget  but  also  the  <' ap- 
propriations for  the  various  Institutes 
back  to  1968.  I  am  not  satisfied  witl 
fiscal  year  1975  budget  for  the  othei 
stitutes,  for  the  budget  provides  onl) 
additional  $1  million  to  be  spread  ai 
the  other  Institutes. 

Further,  I  find  that  although  the 
all  budget  of  NIH  from  1968  to  the 
posed  fiscal  year  1975,  shows  a  he£ 
Increase  from  $1.08  billion  to  $2.04  bil- 
lion, some  of  the  Institutes,  such  as  Clen- 
eral  Medical  Science  and  the  Naticnal 
Institute  of  Arthritis,  Metabolism,  itnd 
Digestive  Diseases,  when  InflationT  Is 
taken  Into  account,  have  decreased  kip- 
proximately  25  percent  in  terms  of  1968 
dollars.  I  plan  to  call  to  the  attentioti  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  the  pUght 
of  both  the  clinical  center  and  the 
Institutes. 

Because  of  my  concern  that  the 
of  NIH  remain  healthy,  I  cosponsore 
3023.  which  I  indicated  is  included  inithis 
blU.  It  would  authorize  the  creation  |of  a 
five  member,  Presidentially  appointed 
biomedical  research  panel  to  oversee  the 
overall  NIH  program.  I  am  conviAced 
from  my  meeting  with  the  NIH  ota^ials 


and  the  scientists  there  that  the  support 
of  basic  research  for  the  other  Insti- 
tutes, Is  not  only  critical  to  the  overall 
health  of  our  biomedical  research  pro- 
gram in  general,  but  also  to  the  Cancer 
and  Heart  programs  as  well.  The  Bio- 
medical Panel  will  help  to  make  certain 
that  NIH  is  strong  in  all  of  its  parts  and 
that  there  will  be  a  proper  balance  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

The  Federal  salary  ceiling  is  hurting 
many  Federal  agencies  but  it  is  particu- 
larly harmful  at  NIH.  Top  management 
and  scientists  at  NIH  often  could  re- 
ceive wages  more  than  double  their  pres- 
ent salaries  on  the  outside.  Many  have 
not  received  an  increase  since  1969. 

One  gentleman  with  whom  I  spoke  had 
been  offered  a  salary  double  that  of  his 
present  one  to  be  dean  of  a  medical 
school.  While  the  salary  Is  not  the  pri- 
mary reason  for  top  scientists  being  em- 
ployed at  NIH,  there  is  a  limit  to  their 
sacrifices.  The  Congress  must  simply 
focus  on  this  problem  because  the  ceil- 
ing is  adversely  affecting  the  recruitment 
and  retention  of  talented  men  and 
women. 

Finally,  I  might  add  that  I  heard  nu- 
merous complaints  with  respect  to  the 
administration's  overall  attitude  toward 
NIH  and  the  lack  of  communication  be- 
tween them.  I  found  the  NIH  community 
particularly  incensed  with  Health  Secre- 
tary Edwards'  statement  that  there  was 
a  loss  of  confidence  at  NIH.  I  believe,  as 
did  former  HEW  Secretary  Gardner,  that 
NIH  is  the  "jewel"  of  HEW.  Their  suc- 
cesses are  well  documented.  I  recall  a 
number  of  years  ago  Sylvia  Porter,  the 
noted  financial  columnist,  did  an  article 
entitled  "Health  Research  Pays  Its  Way," 
in  which  she  pointed  out  the  dividends 
that  we  have  reaped  as  a  result  of  bio- 
medical research.  She  calculated  that  the 
total  Income  of  554,000  workers  whose 
Uves  were  prolonged  as  a  result  of  bio- 
medical research  for  the  year  1967  was 
$13.8  biUion.  These  individuals  paid  In- 
come and  excise  taxes  totaling  $1.8  bil- 
lion, a  figure  which  exceeded  the  entire 
NIH  appropriations  for  that  same  year 
by  $300  million. 

The  record  of  NIH  has  made  the 
United  States  No.  1  in  biomedical 
research  and  has  resulted  in  NIH  being 
recognized  worldwide  for  its  preemi- 
nence. Speaking  I  am  sure  for  the  citi- 
zens of  Maryand,  and  probably  for  the 
entire  country,  I  can  say  emphatically 
that  there  is  no  lack  of  confidence  with 
NIH.  If  either  Harris  or  Gallup  were  to 
poll  the  public  on  the  confidence  Issue, 
I  feel  certain  that  both  the  Congress 
and  the  administration,  in  light  of  recent 
polls  on  us,  would  gsize  at  the  large  vote 
of  confidence  which  I  believe  that  NIH 
would  receive  with  awe. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  not  forget  that 
NIH  has  been  involved  in  nearly  all  of 
the  major  medical  advances  in  our  life- 
time. We  must  be  careful  and  make  cer- 
tain that  shortsighted  policies  do  not 
jeopardize  the  health  of  an  institution 
whose  record  is  the  envy  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  support  the 
enactment  of  this  measure,  including  the 
establishment  of  the  Biomedical  Panel 
for  NIH.  Further,  I  again  urge  the  ad- 
ministration to  continue  the  reexamina- 


tion of  their  policies  at  NIH  and  to  re- 
store, as  I  have  requested,  an  additional 
150  personnel  for  the  Institute. 

ExHDrr  1 
The  Honorable  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  Sec- 
retary Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and   Welfare  Washington,  D.C. 
I  am  pleased  that  Secretary  Edwards  has 
Increased   personnel   at   NIH   by  200.   While 
this  Is  a  welcomed  step,  my  own  Investiga- 
tion convinces  me  that  this  falls  short  of 
the  minimum  requirements  needed  by  ap- 
proximately 160  positions.  I  urge  you  to  make 
these  additional  positions  available. 

J.  GI.ENN  Beall,  Jr. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
for  his  comments  and  statement.  The 
National  Institutes  are  located  physically 
in  the  State  which  he  represents,  but  be- 
yond that,  he  has  demonstrated  very  par- 
ticular interest  in  the  development  of 
health  policy,  as  I  think  is  reflected  by 
his  statement.  He  has  continued  to  be 
enormously  concerned  about  the  whole 
biomedical  research  effort  in  this  coun- 
try. I  conmiend  him  for  his  interest  and 
for  helping  to  bring  this  issue  before  the 
Senate.  I  think,  as  he  stated,  it  helps  im- 
derscore  the  importance  of  the  develop- 
ment of  this  special  panel  which  will  be 
concerned  with  biomedical  research. 
Senator  Beall  was  one  of  the  original 
sponsors  of  that  measure. 

So,  as  I  say,  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  for  his  interest  in  this 
particular  issue  as  well  as  his  concern 
with  health  issues  generally. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massswjhusetts  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  who  have  labored 
so  diligently  to  produce  what  I  consider 
one  of  the  most  significant  pieces  of  leg- 
islation that  will  be  before  the  Senate 
this  year. 

I  suppose  because  our  family  has  been 
confronted  with  the  tragedy  of  cancer 
twice  in  my  lifetime,  I  feel  a  particular 
sensitivity  toward  the  efforts  being  made 
here.  When  one  realizes  that  there  are 
some  365,000  Americans  who  will  be 
called  to  their  reward  during  this  12- 
month  period,  however,  one  can  realize 
the  great  national  loss  caused  by  cancer 
even  if  one's  family  has  not  been  con- 
fronted with  the  dreadful  disease. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  permission  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Bath's  amendment  is  as  follows: 

strike  Section  6  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

"Sec.  6(a).  Section  409(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  following:  'including  programs  to 
provide  routine  exfoliative  cytology  tests  con- 
ducted for  the  diagnosis  of  uterine  cancer.' 

"(b)   Section  409(b)  of  the  PubUc  Health 
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Service  Act  Is  amended  by  strllclng  out  'and' 
before  ■♦40,000,000'  and  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  following:  '$67,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1975.  972.000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  $92,000,000 
fcr  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977'," 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  measure  at  length  with  Sen- 
ator Kennsot  and  Senator  JAvrrs,  who 
are,  of  course,  the  primary  architects  <rf 
this  legislation. 

This  proposal  would  add  to  the  author- 
ization $7  million  for  each  of  the  years 
covered  by  the  bill,  and  would  direct  that 
the  additional  money  be  utilized  In 
special  programs  designed  to  administer 
tests  for  uterine  cancer. 

The  Pap  test  is  the  household  word  for 
this  particular  kind  of  test,  although  I 
understand  that  researchers  and  doctors 
have  developed  or  are  in  the  process  of 
developing  other  types  of  tests  for  uterine 
cancer. 

I  do  not  want  to  dwell  on  this  at  length, 
but  I  would  point  out  my  concern  for 
this  particular  lund  of  cancer. 

Uterine  cancer  is  the  most  common 
form  of  cancier  striking  women  in  the 
United  States.  One  particular  type,  cervi- 
cal cancer,  causes  13,000  deaths  each 
year  sdone.  The  loss  through  uterine  can- 
cer is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
almost  100  percent  curable  if  it  can  be 
detected  at  an  early  stage.  I  emphasize 
the  Pap  test  because  it  can  detect  this 
type  of  cancer  at  an  early  stage. 

We  are  not  only  talking  ak>o\it  saving 
thousands  of  Uves.  If  we  have  to  be  bru- 
tally cold  In  comparing  the  cost  of  pre- 
vention, which  is  minimal,  imder  the  test, 
to  the  cost  of  ultimately  trying  to  cure 
these  cancers,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  this  is  a  tremendous  investment  in 
our  natural  resources. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have  intro- 
duced euiother  bill,  which  is  in  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Pinsince  Ccwnmlttee,  which 
would  make  the  Pt^j  test  a  covered  serv- 
ice under  the  medicare  program.  Any 
contalbution  we  can  make  in  easing  the 
financial  burden  upon  older  women  in  re- 
edvlng  the  Pap  test  is  most  Important. 
The  amendment  I  am  offering  now  to  the 
bill,  so  ably  floored  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  would 
compliment  my  proposals  related  to 
medicare,  by  encouraging  women  of  all 
ages  to  have  Pap  tests.  I  recommend  it 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  amendment  Is  a  useful  and  con- 
structive one.  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  talk  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  about  it, 
and  we  are  glad  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  feel  that  the  amendment  which  has 
been  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana would  strengthen  the  bill  and 
would  be  a  clear  Indication  to  the  direc- 
tor of  the  program  that  Congress  feels 
this  is  a  matter  of  considerable  priority. 

Therefore,  In  accepting  it,  I  am  glad 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiaim  has  pro- 
vided the  additional  money  to  take  care 
of  such  a  program;  otherwise  It  might 
be  an  additional  burden,  without  pro- 


viding the  resources.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
work  with  the  Senator  from  Indiana  In 
the  future  to  provide  for  expansion  of 
the  program  and  In  any  other  way  to 
make  the  whole  cancer  program  more  ef- 
fective in  terms  of  service  programs. 

I  think  this  amendment  will  be  a  val- 
uable addition  to  the  bill  and  I  will  be 
glad  to  take  It  to  conference.  We  will  talk 
to  the  House  Members  about  it  and  we 
will  make  every  effort  to  insure  that  it 
is  Included  in  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
the  willingness  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  to  accept  the  amendment.  I  want 
to  say,  as  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  that  the  Senators  can 
count  on  my  efforts  as  well  as  those  of 
the  other  members  of  the  committee  to 
see  that  we  get  the  moneys  to  fund  this 
significant  program  before  us  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

CANCER  LEGISLATION  BENEFITS  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
pleasure  today  in  what  I  know  will  be  an 
overwhelming  vote  passing  the  National 
Cancer  Act  Amendments  of  1974,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  National  Cancer  Act  of 
1971,  of  which  I  was  a  cosponsor.  ITiis  Is 
a  flrm  Indication  of  the  continuing  con- 
gressional commitment  to  the  conquest 
of  cancer.  The  enactment  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Act  has  benefited  all 
Americans,  but  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
what  the  war  on  cancer  has  meant  to  the 
people  of  Illinois. 

Although  the  University  of  Chicago 
has  a  long  tradition  of  interest  and  in- 
volvement in  cancer  research,  dating 
back  to  1942,  the  National  Cancer  Act, 
nevertheless,  made  possible  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  cancer  research  and 
demonstration  center  at  the  rmiversity. 
This  new  center  has  allowed  the  univer- 
sity to  expand  greatly  its  research  efforts 
in  the  areas  of  cancer  cause,  prevention, 
detection,  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  re- 
habilitation. It  also  has  enabled  the  uni- 
versity to  expand  its  educatlcmal  efforts 
so  that  research  findings  can  be  trans- 
lated into  preventive  and  curative  meas- 
ures. The  imiversity  has  established  a 
campuswide  Committee  on  Community 
and  Hospital  Affairs  with  representatives 
from  the  social  sciences,  hospital  ad- 
mlnistraticHi,  medicine  and  consumer  in- 
terests. To  expand  its  community  out- 
reach program  the  imiversity  plans  to 
submit  an  application  to  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  to  fimd  a  program 
which  will  Include: 

A  program  in  canfer  nursing  which 
will  give  nurses  from  commimity  hospi- 
tals an  owx)rtuntty  to  get  intensive 
training  in  nursing  of  cancer  patients ; 

Expansion  of  a  program  on  the  psy- 
chologicsd  aspects  of  cancer  care  in 
which  help  is  given  to  patients,  families, 
paramedical  personnel,  nurses,  phsrsl- 
cians,  clergy,  and  social  workers  to  cope 
with  the  psychological  aspects  of  cancer: 

Expansion  of  the  gynecological  cancer 
detection  program  through  an  outresM^h 
program  of  cytologlcal  testing  and  by 


making  available  the  university's  exten- 
sive cytology  computer  program; 

Expansion  of  university  resources  in 
gastrointestinal  carcinoma  for  early  de- 
tection and  better  management  pro- 
grams in  community  hospitals;  and 

A  program  in  maxilofacial  rehabilita- 
tion education. 

Moreover,  on  January  24,  1974,  the 
deans  of  Illinois  medical  schools  incor- 
porated the  Illinois  Cancer  Council  with 
an  active  board  of  trustees.  The  coun- 
cil's aim  is  to  bring  about  more  rational 
patterns  of  medical  care  for  the  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  cancer,  more  co- 
ordinated efforts  in  research,  and  an  ex- 
pansion of  education  and  dissemination 
efforts  to  demonstrate  the  most  effective 
methods  for  cancer  prevention  and 
control. 

The  enactment  of  the  National  Cancer 
Act  Amendments  of  1974  will  allow  the 
University  of  Chicago  to  continue  in  its 
efforts  to  explore  all  promising  avenues 
of  research  that  may  lead  to  identifying 
the  causes  of  cancer,  preventing  cancer 
where  possible,  diagnosing  cancer  earlier 
and  more  accurately,  and  treating  it 
more  effectively.  More  important,  the 
National  Cancer  Act  Amendments  of 
1974  may  mean  new  hope  for  an  esti- 
mated 60,000  Illinoisans  who  will  need 
treatment  for  cancer  this  year. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  passage 
of  the  National  Cancer  Act  of  1971  rep- 
resented a  landmark  in  our  Nation's  ef- 
forts to  eradicate  this  dread  disease. 
Since  the  program's  inception,  more  than 
2  years  ago,  we  have  seen  dramatic  prog- 
ress against  several  types  of  cancer  and 
there  is  great  hope  that  other  forms  of 
this  disease  may  soon  yield  as  a  result  of 
many  new  and  exlcting  research  efforts 
now  imderway.  This  legislation  before  us 
today  represents  a  continuing  commit- 
ment by  the  Congress  to  assure  maximum 
sustained  progress  against  all  forms  of 
cancer. 

8.  2893,  the  National  Cancer  Act  of 
1974  is  designed  to  extend  and  improve 
the  existing  cancer  program  whose  au- 
thority expires  at  Uie  end  of  this  current 
fiscal  year.  This  bill  provides  for  au- 
thorizations for  the  national  cancer  pro- 
gram of  $750  million  for  fiscal  year  1975, 
$830  million  for  fiscal  year  1976,  and 
$985  million  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

In  addition  to  the  expansion  of  this 
research  authority,  the  bill  removes  the 
current  limitations  in  the  act  of  15  new 
clinical  research  and  demonstration  cen- 
ters with  a  committee  recommendation 
that  a  total  of  35  such  centers  be  es- 
tablished in  order  to  assure  that  such 
services  and  facilities  are  available  to 
cancer  patients  in  every  geographical  re- 
gion of  the  Nation. 

The  bill  also  clarifies  in  law  ttie  need 
for  continuation  of  Federal  support  for 
the  training  of  cancer  researchers  and 
includes  specific  authority  requiring  the 
Director  of  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute to  continue  and  carry  out  programs 
to  disseminate  information  regarding 
cancer  and  available  services  and  facili- 
ties for  its  treatment. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  these  and 
other  modifications  in  the  original  Na- 
tional Cancer  Act,  the  bill  before  the 
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Senate  today  contains  a  vitally  needed 
new  provision  establishing  a  President's 
Biomedical  Research  Panel  designed  to 
oversee  and  monitor  the  entire  biomedi- 
cal research  program  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  This  body  Is  modtfed 
directly  after  the  existing  Presldefifs 
Cancer  Panel  which  wsis  created  Injthe 
1971  cancer  legislation  and  whose  duty 
it  has  been  to  evaluate  the  cancer  pro- 
gram and  make  suggestions  for  improve- 
ments as  well  as  report  directly  to  I  the 
President  on  any  delays  and  bloclcagfis  of 
rapid  execution  of  that  program.  In 
large  part  the  Cancer  Act  of  1974  land 
the  overall  success  of  the  cancer  proaam 
is  a  result  of  the  fine  work  of  the  Pilesl 
dent's  Ctincer  Panel. 

However,  I  and  my  colleagues  of  j  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Pubic  Welfare  Cpm- 
mittee  have  become  Increasingly  alartned 
that  the  administration's  budget  requests 
for  the  other  National  Institutes  of 
Health  seriously  call  into  question  the 
ability  of  this  Nation  to  conttfiue 
its  leadership  in  the  quest  for  new 
knowledge  In  all  of  the  medical 
sciences.  And  while  the  1971  Can 
cer  Act  was  intended  to  max 
the  benefits  of  additional  research 
portimlties  respecting  cancer,  it  was 
the  intention  of  Congress  in  enacting 
legislation  that  increases  in  our  cai||cer 
research  efforts  be  funded  at  the  exi 
of  equally  meritorious  research  in  ||he 
other  biomedical  institutes. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  pres 
administration  has  chosen  to  take 
such  a  shortsighted  direction.  Thus, 
stead  of  advances  over  the  broad  fi 
of  NIH  research  activities,  the  Nati( 
Cancer  Institute  and  the  National  Hi 
and  Lung  Institute  have  surged  ah< 
while  the  other  Institutes  at  NIH 
generally  stood  still. 

The  President's  Biomedical  Res« 
Panel,  established  in  the  bill  befoi 
today,  is  designed  to  specifically 
with  this  problem  before  it  further 
rupts  our  total  biomedical  researchl  ef- 
fort. It  is  my  hope  that  this  new  Panel 
will  be  able  to  provide  renewed  impetus 
for  maintaining  and  strengthening  the 
full  range  of  biomedical  resources  im  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Senate  H( 
Subcommittee,  I  want  to  express  sui 
for  adoption  of  the  pending  bill,  S. 
the  National  Cancer  Act  Amendment 
1974.  As  an  original  cosponsor  of  the 
which  extends  the  National  Cancer  lAct 
for  another  3  years,  I  recommend  |the 
bill's  passage  to  my  colleagues. 

Its  provisions  are  modeled  after  [the 
recommendations  of  the  President's  Can- 
cer Panel  and  the  National  Cancer  yvd- 
vlsory  Board.  These  lecommendattons, 
incorporated  in  the  bill,  include:  An  [ex- 
tension of  the  program  for  an  additional 
3  years  with  increased  funding  le^ls; 
that  the  current  limitation  in  the  I  act 
for  15  comprehensive  cancer  cedters 
throughout  the  Nation  be  removed ;  Ihat 
the  act  be  clarified  to  assure  its  continua- 
tion of  Federal  support  for  the  trailung 
of  cancer  researchers  of  the  future ;  that 
the  authority  in  the  act  respecting  con- 
struction assistance  be  clarified  to  [ex- 
plicitly permit  construction  of  basic  re- 


search facilities;  that  authority  of  the 
Director  of  the  Nationsil  Cancer  Institute 
to  employ  expert  consultants  be  Increased 
from  50  to  100  such  experts;  and  that 
authority  of  the  Director  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  be  streamlined  in  order 
to  permit  the  awarding  of  grants  which 
do  not  exceed  $35,000  in  direct  costs. 

In  addition,  the  committee  added  sev- 
eral amendments  to  the  bill.  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  two 
of  the  committee  amendments  which.  In 
my  judgment,  are  the  most  significant. 

First,  the  committee  has  included  an 
amendment  to  permanently  extend  the 
expiring  section  601  of  Public  Law  91-296 
respecting  the  availability  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
and  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
and  Commimity  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act  of  1963. 

Section  601  reads  as  follows: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  unless  enacted  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  expressly  In  limitation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  funds  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1973, 
to  carry  out  any  program  for  which  appro- 
priations are  authorized  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (Public  Law  410.  78th  Congress, 
as  amended)  or  the  Mental  Retardation  Fa- 
cilities and  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters Construction  Act  of  1063  (Public  Law 
88-164,  as  amended)  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  and  expenditure  untU  the  end 
of  such  fiscal  year. 

Section  601  has  been  understood  by 
the  Congress  as  preventing  any  with- 
holding of  appropriated  funds. 

I  strongly  believe  continuation  of  sec- 
tion 601  is  essential  to  assure  the  alloca- 
tion obligation,  and  expenditure  of  funds 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  our 
Federal  health  programs. 

Second,  the  committee  has  amended 
title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
by  establishing  new  authority  which  pro- 
poses to  establish  the  President's  Bio- 
medical Research  Panel  to  be  composed 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Cancer  Panel  and  four  members  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  who  are  exceptionally 
qualified  to  appraise  the  biomedical  re- 
search program  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health — Including  the  research  pro- 
gram of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health.  It  further  requires  that  at  least 
three  members  of  the  President's  Bio- 
medical Research  Panel  be  distinguished 
scientists  or  physicians.  The  Panel  is  to 
monitor  the  development  and  execution 
of  the  biomedical  research  programs  of 
NIH  and  shall  report  directly  to  the 
President.  Any  delays  or  blockages  in  the 
rapid  execution  of  the  NIH  research 
program  will  Immediately  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  President  and  the 
Congress.  At  the  request  of  the  President, 
the  Panel  will  submit  for  his  considera- 
tion a  list  of  names  of  persons  for  con- 
sideration for  appointment  as  Director 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

This  provision  Is  a  manifestation  of 
the  subcommittee's  concern  over  the  ef- 
fect of  recent  policy  and  budget  decisions 
on  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  I 
am  concerned  that  the  Institutes  are  not 
receiving  the  support  necessary  to  sus- 
tain the  level  and  quality  of  research  we 
have  come  to  expect  at  the  National  In- 


stitutes of  Health.  I  quote  from  the  com- 
mittee's report: 

In  enacting  the  National  Cancer  Act  of  1971 
the  Committee  Intended  to  maximize  the 
benefits  of  additional  research  opportunities 
respecting  cancer.  The  Committee  did  not 
Intend  that  Increases  for  cancer  research  be 
funded  at  the  expense  of  equally  meritorious 
other  biomedical  research.  Regrettably 
though,  this  Administration  has  chosen  to 
consistently  piirsue  such  an  Ill-advised  and 
short-sighted  policy. 

I  hope  the  President's  Biomedical  Re- 
search Panel  established  by  the  bill  can 
effectively  deal  with  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  the  objective  of  the 
national  cancer  program  we  established 
with  enactment  of  the  National  Cancer 
Act,  3  years  ago,  is  to  develop  the  means 
of  reducing  the  plague  of  cancer  and  the 
suffering  and  death  which  has  accom- 
panied it.  The  strategy  has  been  to  de- 
velop a  balance  between  basic  and  ap- 
plied research  and  to  transfer  the  discov- 
eries in  laboratories  and  therapies  devel- 
oped in  the  clinics  to  those  who  will 
benefit.  The  task  remains  formidable. 
However,  progress  is  being  made.  Enact- 
ment of  the  pending  bill  will  reafiQrm 
our  commitment  and  assure  the  pro- 
gram's continuation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  take  just  a  half  minute.  I  have  a  deep 
personal  interest  in  the  bill  that  is  about 
to  be  passed,  which  many  Senators  know 
about.  I  have  another  interest  in  the  fact 
that  in  1938,  and  that  is  a  long  time  ago, 
I  Introduced  in  the  House  a  bill  which 
flnaUy  was  passed  by  the  Senate  and  the 
House  which  established  the  Cancer 
Institute. 

We  have  worked  hard.  We  have  not 
done  all  the  things  we  should  do  but  we 
have  made  some  progress.  I  merely  wish 
to  report  for  the  record  that  at  that  time 
4  out  of  5  people  that  had  cancer  died. 
Now  we  have  it  down  to  2Vz  people  out 
of  5.  If  we  keep  up  with  the  kind  of  bill 
we  just  passed  and  continue  with  the 
fine  research  conducted  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  we  can  get  it  down 
even  lower  than  that.  It  is  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  they  can  catch  these 
things  early  enough. 

I  compliment  the  Senate  on  this  blU. 
Prom  1938  until  1974— that  is  a  long 
time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  every 
effort  must  be  exerted  to  Improve  the 
quality  and  availability  of  health  services 
to  the  American  public.  Cancer,  the  dis- 
ease that  takes  so  high  a  toll  on  our 
population,  must  continue  to  receive 
serious  attention.  It  is  essential  that  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  be  enabled  to 
mount  a  more  comprehensive  attack  on 
cancer  and  that  the  progress  of  the  na- 
tional cancer  program  be  accelerated 
through  coordination  and  expansion  of 
research  endeavors. 

We  must  embark  on  a  multlf  aceted  at- 
tack on  the  disease  through  an  expanded 
national  program  of  Immunologic  re- 
search, the  study  of  relationships  be- 
tween environment  and  incidence  of 
cancer  development,  the  exploration  for 
new  techniques  of  treatment,  and  the 
development  of  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional rehabilitation  strategy.  The  suc- 
cess of  a  program  with  the  objective  of 
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curing  or  controlling  cancer  in  man  ne- 
cessitates the  training  of  cancer  re- 
searchers for  the  future  and  allocations 
to  meet  rapidly  escalating  costs  of  re- 
search and  training  opeations. 

We  know  that  this  disease,  in  its  di- 
verse forms,  Is  best  combated  by  early 
diagnosis  and  immediate  treatment, 
which,  in  turn,  have  been  improved 
through  ongoing  research.  However, 
these  research  results  must  be  rapidly 
and  systematically  put  into  use  through- 
out the  Nation.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
that  the  NCI  have  the  capacity  to  effec- 
tively coordinate  the  dissemination  of 
information  accrued  by  investigative 
agencies. 

These  concepts  and  priorities  are 
clearly  embodied  in  the  legislation  before 
the  Senate  today,  to  improve  the  national 
cancer  program  and  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  this  program  for  the  next 
3  fiscal  years. 

I  strongly  support  amendments  to  this 
legislation  by  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  which  include 
provisions  to: 

Strengthen  broad-based  cancer  re- 
search as  well  as  basic  research ; 

Establish  the  President's  Biomedical 
Research  Panel  to  continually  monitor 
the  biomedical  research  program  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  as  a  high 
national  priority;  and 

Extend  certain  authorities  for  appro- 
priations for  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  and  the  Mental  Retardation  Facili- 
tieis  and  Commimity  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  of  1963. 

Mr.  President,  I  give  my  full  support 
to  the  objectives  and  initiatives  con- 
tained in  the  National  Cancer  Act 
Amendments  of  1974.  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  pass  this  legislation,  to  strengthen 
the  attack  on  cancer. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  2893,  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  measure.  In  1971, 
the  Congress  passed  legislation  that  com- 
mitted the  United  States  to  an  all-out 
effort  to  control  cancer.  Named  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Control  Act  of  1971 — Pub- 
lic Law  92-218 — the  law  was  specifically 
aimed  at  finding  a  cure  to  this  dreaded 
disease  which  each  year  kills  over  a 
quarter  of  a  million  Americans.  The  Pres- 
ident, in  signing  the  bill,  enthusiastical- 
ly predicted  that  the  cancer  bill  would 
promote  "the  largest  attack  against  a 
single  disease  in  the  history  of  man."  Be- 
cause of  the  National  Cancer  Control  Act 
of  1971,  April  of  each  year  is  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  President  as  "Cancer  Con- 
trol Month,"  a  period  of  time,  I  might 
add,  in  which  this  Nation  shall  rededicate 
itself  to  the  fight  against  cancer.  It  is 
appropriate,  therefore,  for  this  body  to  be 
considering  the  National  Cancer  Act 
Amendments  of  1974  today. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  nearly  3  years  ago 
that  I  called  on  the  President  to  put  more 
than  $100  million  worth  of  scientific 
equipment,  scientists,  and  other  trained 
personnel  at  Fort  Detrick,  Md.,  to  work 
immediately  in  the  Nation's  program  to 
conquer  cancer.  At  that  time.  I  argued: 

There  now  exists  a  facility  which  is  unique- 
ly qualified  to  play  this  role — Port  Detrick 
located  in  western  Maryland,  which  is  now 
being  closed  down  as  a  center  for  research 


on  chemical  and  biological  warfare.  .  .  (that) 
Fort  Detrlclc  embodies  a  tremendous  Invest- 
ment by  the  American  people — a  total  of  over 
$200  million — yet  its  potential  sleeps. 

As  we  know,  the  President  did  heed  my 
suggestion,  and  the  Government  took  a 
long  step  forward  by  converting  Fort  De- 
trick from  one  of  its  most  feared  swords, 
the  weapon  of  biological  and  chemical 
warfare,  into  a  plowshare  that  would  be 
used  for  all  mankind. 

Today,  the  Senate  can  take  another 
giant  step  forward  in  our  fight  against 
cancer  by  psissing  this  bill.  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  voted  unanimously  to  re- 
port this  bill  to  the  floor  by  a  vote  of  16 
to  0,  because,  without  question,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  will  substantially  im- 
prove the  national  cancer  program  over 
the  next  3  years. 

The  life  of  almost  every  American  has 
been  touched  by  the  scourge  of  cancer. 
As  the  committee  report  reveals,  "one  of 
every  four  of  our  citizens  will  develop 
cancer  in  their  lifetime."  It  is  distressing 
to  note  that  we  can  expect  nearly  350,000 
deaths  from  cancer  this  year  alone.  I  be- 
lieve that  most  of  us  in  this  body  know, 
unhappily,  how  cruel  cancer  can  be  and 
how  devastating  it  may  be  to  entire  fam- 
ilies, physically,  emotionally,  and  eco- 
nomically. And  as  we  consider  the  casual- 
ties of  cancer,  let  us  consider  that  fact 
that  among  the  dead  and  dying  are  those 
who  would  have  contributed  much  to  this 
great  Nation,  and  whose  cure  would  have 
repaid  its  cost  in  dollars  and  cents  alone. 
Let  us  not  delay  for  1  day  the  fight 
against  this  dreadful  disease.  The  Senate 
can  do  its  part  by  passing  this  bill  today, 
reaffirming  its  sense  of  priority  of  the 
work  being  done  at  Fort  Detrick  and  at 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and 
elsewhere  and  sending  a  message  of  hu- 
manity and  hope  to  all  mankind. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  bt  Senator  Packwood 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Cancer  Act  of 
1971  was  an  effort  by  the  President  and  Con- 
gress to  focus  national  attention  on  cancer 
research  and  to  redouble  our  efforts  in  this 
critical  area.  The  program  we  approved 
represents  an  extensive  eflort  by  top  man- 
Eigement  and  scientists  in  planning  the  mul- 
tiple attack  necessary  If  we  are  to  eliminate 
cancer  as  one  of  this  Nation's  most  dread 
diseases.  This  expanded  investigative  pro- 
gram Is  without  question  worthy  of  our  in- 
vestment. 

The  1974  Amendments,  S.  2893,  authorize 
extension  of  the  original  legislation  and  con- 
tinuation of  the  research  program  at  $750 
million  for  1975,  $830  million  for  1976,  and 
$985  in  1977.  The  bill  authorizes  an  addi- 
tional total  of  $200  million  for  the  cancer 
control  program.  Because  I  believe  this  fund- 
ing matches  the  progress,  problems  and  in- 
cidence of  cancer,  I  have  co-sponsored  and 
enthusiastically  endorse  the  National  Can- 
cer Act  Amendments  of  1974. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  be  asked  why  we  are 
approaching  expenditure  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  for  a  single  disease.  I  would  an- 
swer that  cancer  is  not  a  single  disease,  and 
that  at  current  rates  of  Incidence,  one  of 


four  Americans  can  expect  to  die  of  cancer. 
The  term  "cancer"  is  a  rubric  under  which 
a  large  number  of  different  neoplastic  dis- 
eases are  classified.  The  oncologists  have 
carefully  informed  us  that  virtually  every 
organ  of  the  body  can  be  affected,  in  both 
the  young  and  old.  Prom  this  array  of  some- 
what different  diseases  nearly  a  thousand 
people  die  each  day,  and  many  thousands  of 
others  are  chronically  handicapped  from  new 
and  established  cases  still  under  study  and 
treatment. 

If  we  do  not  renew  the  basic  research  and 
clinical  investigation  laid  out  by  our  spe- 
cialists in  the  Cancer  Act  programs,  we  will 
seriously  threaten  the  progress  now  being 
made  against  the  diseases  of  cancer.  I  should 
emphasize  that  we  are  making  progress,  as 
indicated  by  reliably  drawn  statistics  on  com- 
parative death  rates  and  the  new  incidence 
rates  of  cancer  in  our  population.  Age-ad- 
justed death  rates  in  general  are  leveling  off 
and  incidence  rates  for  some  types  of  can- 
cer are  showing  a  reduction.  While  there  is 
a  long  way  to  go,  the  performance  of  our 
scientific  and  medical  community  Justifies 
our  confidence  that  a  marked  degree  of  can- 
cer control  will  eventually  emerge.  For  ex- 
ample : 

Treatment  for  childhood  leukemia  has  now 
progressed  to  the  point  where  we  are  op- 
timistic enough  to  use  the  word  "cure."  To- 
day, half  the  children  with  acute  lympho- 
cytis — a  cancer  of  the  blood — are  alive  five 
years  after  the  disease  Is  detected.  Twenty 
years  ago  this  disease  took  the  lives  of  these 
young  victims  within  a  few  months. 

Treatment  of  Hodgkin's  disease,  a  cancer 
which  tends  to  strike  young  adults,  has  also 
shown  encouraging  progress.  The  five  year 
survival  rate  for  patients  who  have  had 
radiotherapy  for  the  early  stages  of  Hodgkin's 
disease  Is  more  than  90  percent.  This  rate 
was  only  68  percent  five  years  ago.  Even  in 
cases  where  Hodgkin's  disease  has  reached 
advanced  stages  before  diagnosis,  a  four- 
drug  combination  treatment  gives  a  65 
percent  survival  rate  after  five  years.  Five 
years  ago  this  survival  rate  was  less  than 
10  percent. 

In  the  area  of  diagnosis,  great  strides  have 
been  made  with  wider  application  of  testing 
devices,  such  as  the  Pap  test  to  detect  cer- 
vical cancer  in  women.  New  tests  are  also 
being  developed  as  screening  devices  for 
colon  and  breast  cancer.  Breast  cancer 
causes  more  deaths  among  women  than  any 
other  form  of  cancer,  and  is  prevalent  in 
relatively  young  and  middle-aged  women. 

I  would  like  to  note  here  that  the  Good  ' 
Samaritan  Hospital  in  my  home  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  has  recently  been  designated  by  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  and  the  American 
Cancer  Society,  as  sponsor  of  a  breast  cancer 
demonstration  screening  program.  Early 
detection  is  vitally  important  in  breast 
cancer,  as  in  other  cancers,  and  I'm  confident 
that  the  results  of  this  demonstration  pro- 
gram— conducted  by  an  extremely  competent 
and  qualified  team  at  Good  Samaritan, 
headed  by  Dr.  Morton  Goodman  and  Mr. 
Jack  Miller — will  provide  new  and  vaKiable 
insight  into  early  detection  methods  and 
effectiveness,  not  to  mention  the  lives  to 
be  saved  among  the  thousands  of  women 
who  will  be  participating. 

However,  as  in  other  major  disease  vic- 
tories, the  battle  will  have  been  won  only 
when  we  learn  how  to  prevent  the  various 
forms  of  cancer.  If  this  capability  results — 
and  we  all  pray  it  will — the  dollars  saved  on 
care  and  treatment  will  make  our  investment 
in  the  cancer  research  program  very  smaU  by 
comparison.  Gains  In  the  status  of  the 
Nation's  overall  health  will  be  equalled  only 
by  the  dramatic  reduction  in  human  suffer- 
ing,   pain    and    fear. 

Congress  and  the  President  have  both  con- 
tributed toward  expansion  of  the  cancer  pro- 
gram. President  Nixon's  strong  interest  In 
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tills  are*  was  again  manifested  on  Janvary  29, 
1974,  when  be  re-stated  bis  commltzbent  to 
our  cancer  research  program  at  the  Rational 
Cancer  Institute.  Certainly,  Congressional 
Interest  remains  high  and  our  tupport 
steadfast.  Let  me  therefore  join  with  the 
many  Senators  who  hare  worked  loJDg  and 
hard  on  this  vital  legislation  in  [urging 
Immediate  passage  of  S.  2893,  to  Insare  the 
continuation  and  Intensification  ef  our 
national  commitment  against  cancer,! 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  Unless 
there  are  other  speakers  on  this  'bill,  I 
will  ask  for  a  short  quorum  call,  and  then 
we  can  vote  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  abs^  ace  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th(  i  clerk 
wUl  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.  ] 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  'I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  fbr  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded.  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  WUhout 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  thi  com- 
mittee amendment  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thej  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bUl. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  reaid  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is,  "Shall  the  biU  (S.  2893)  pass?" 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  wfll  call 
the  roll.  I 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  anntounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FxTLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  MoNDALE),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington),  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleton)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  arc  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  and  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hart)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  HatfieId)  Is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  is  absent  be:ause 
of  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  tf  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  89, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


[No.  88 

Leg-l 

TEAS— 89 

Abourezk 

BIden 

Chiles 

Allen 

Broclr 

Church 

Baker 

Brooke 

Clark 

BarUett 

Buckley 

Cook 

Bayh 

Burdlck 

Cotton 

Beau 

Byrd, 

Cranston 

Bellmon 

Harry  F 

..Jr. 

CurtU 

Bennett 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Dole 

Bentsen 

Cannon 

Domenlct 

Bible 

Case 

Domlnlck 

Kastland 

Long 

Rlblcoff 

BTTln 

Magnuson 

Roth 

Fannin 

Mansfield 

Schwelker 

Fong 

M«HH«T 

Scott,  Hugh 

Goldwater 

Mccieiian 

Scott, 

Orlffln 

Mc(71ure 

WUllamL. 

Qumey 

McOee 

Sparkman 

Hansen 

McGovem 

Stafford 

Hartke 

Mclntyre 

Stennls 

HaskeU 

Uetcalf 

Sterens 

Hathaway 

Metzenbaum 

Stevenson 

Helms 

Montoya 

Taft 

HolUngs 

Mtiskle 

Talmadge 

Huddleston 

Nelson 

Thurmond 

Hughes 

Nunn 

Tower 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Tunney 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Welcker 

Jackson 

Pell 

WUl  lams 

Javits 

Percy 

Toung 

Johnston 

Proxmlre 

Kennedy 

Randolph 
NATS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 11 

Aiken 

Hart 

Moss 

Eagleton 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Fulbrlght 

Hruska 

Symington 

Gravel 

Mondale 

So  the  bill  <S.  2893)  was  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  2893 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Cancer  Act 
Amendments  of  1974". 

SBC.  a.  Section  301(h)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  201)  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  words  "during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  and  each  of  the  eight 
succeeding  fiscal  years,". 

Sec.  3.  Section  402(b)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "In  amounts  not  to 
exceed  $35,000"  In  paragraph  (1)  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "If  the  direct  costs  of  such 
research  and  training  do  not  exceed  $35,000. 
but  only";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "In  amounts  exceeding 
$35,000"  In  pargraph  (2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "If  the  direct  costs  of  such  research 
and  training  exceed  (36.000,  but  only". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  407(b)  (7)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "where  appropriate". 

(b)  Section  407(b)  (4)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  word  "data" 
the  following:  "(including  where  appropriate 
nutritional  programs  for  persons  under  treat- 
ment for  cancer)". 

(c)  Section  407(b)  (9)  (A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  words  "Na- 
tional Cancer  Program,"  the  words  "Including 
the  number  and  types  of  personnel  necessary 
to  carry  out  such  program,". 

(d)  Section  407(b)  (9)  (B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
",  and  the  allocation  of  personnel  requested 
to  carry  out  the  National  Cancer  Program". 

(e)  Section  407(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(10)  The  Director  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  shall  conduct  or  contract  for  pro- 
grams to  disseminate  and  Interpret  on  a 
current  basis  for  practitioners  and  other 
health  professionals,  scientists,  and  the  gen- 
eral public,  scientific  and  other  Information 
respecting  the  cause,  prevention,  diagnosis, 
and  treatment  of  the  disease  or  other  health 
problem  to  which  the  activities  of  the  Insti- 
tute are  directed.  The  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  shall  issue  such 
regxilatlons  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
activity.". 

Sxc.  5.  Section  408(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"fifteen". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  409(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  com- 
ma aud  the  following:  "including  programs 
to  provide  routine  exfoliative  cytology  tests 


conducted  for  the  diagnosis  of  uterine  can- 
cer". 

(b)  Section  409(b)  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
before  "$40,000,000"  and  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "$57,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  $72,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  $92,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  so 
1977". 

Sec.  7.  Section  410  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "fifty"  In  paragraph 
(1)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "one  hun- 
«ired"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7); 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (8)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ";  and";  and 

(4)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (8)  the 
following   new   paragraph: 

"(9)  to  award  grants  for  new  construction 
as  well  as  alterations  and  renovations  for 
Improvement  of  basic  research  laboratory 
facilities.  Including  those  related  to  bio> 
hazard  control,  as  deemed  necessary  for  the 
National  Cancer  Program." 

Sec.  8.  Section  410A(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  word  ",  contracts,"  after  the  word 
"grants". 

Sec.  9.  Section  410C  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  before  "$600,000,000"  and  by  Inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  semi- 
colon and  the  following:  "$750,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976;  $830,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976;  and  $985,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1977". 

Sec.  10.  Part  A  of  Utle  IV  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"AVAXLABILITY    OF   APPKOPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  410D.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  unless  enacted  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  expressly 
In  limitation  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, funds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
to  carry  out  any  program  for  which  appro- 
priations are  authorized  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  tJJ3.C.  201)  or  the 
Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Construction  Act 
of  1963  (42  U.S.C.  2661)  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  obUgatlon  and  expenditure  until 
the  end  of  such  fiscal  year." 

Sec.  11.  Section  454  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"directors  of  insthutls 

"Sec.  454.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Appointees  shall  be 
eligible  for  reappointment. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President. 
Except  as  provided  In  section  407(b)  (9),  the 
Director  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
shall  report  directly  to  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

TITLE   II— BIOMEDICAL   RESEARCH 

Sec.  201.  Title  IV  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  455.  (a)  There  is  established  the 
President's  Biomedical  Research  Panel  (here- 
inafter in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
'Panel')  which  shall  be  composed  of  (1)  the 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Cancer  Panel: 
and  (2)  four  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  who  by  virtue  of  their  training, 
experience,  and  background  are  exception- 
ally qualified  to  appraise  the  biomedical  re- 
search program  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health   (Including  the  research  program 
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of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health). 
At  least  three  of  the  members  of  the  Panel 
shall  be  distinguished  scientists  or  physi- 
cians. 

■•(b)  (1)  Appointed  members  of  the  Panel 
who  are  appointed  pursuant  to  clause  (2) 
of  subsection  (a),  shall  be  appointed  for 
three-year  terms,  except  that  (1)  In  the  case 
of  the  four  members  first  appointed  after  the 
date  on  which  this  section  becomes  effective, 
two  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  one  year 
and  two  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  as  designated  by  the  President  at  the 
time  of  appointment,  and  (11)  any  member 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

"(2)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  appointed  members  to  serve  as  Chairman 
of  the  Panel  for  a  term  of  one  year. 

"(c)  Appointed  members  of  the  Panel 
shall  each  be  entitled  to  receive  the  daily 
equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay 
in  effect  for  grade  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  for  each  day  (including  traveltlme) 
during  which  they  are  engaged  in  the  actual 
performance  of  duties  vested  in  the  Panel, 
and  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses  (Includ- 
ing a  per  diem  allowance)  under  section 
6703(b)  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code. 

"(d)  The  Panel  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman,  but  not  less  often  than  twelve 
times  a  year.  A  transcript  shall  be  kept  of 
the  proceedings  of  each  meeting  of  the 
Panel,  and  the  Chairman  shall  make  such 
transcript  available  to  the  public. 

"(e)  The  Panel  shall  monitor  the  develop- 
ment and  execution  of  the  biomedical  re- 
search programs  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  (including  the  research  program  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health) 
under  this  section,  and  shall  report  directly 
to  the  President.  Any  delays  or  blockages  in 
rapid  execution  of  the  biomedical  research 
programs  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  (Including  the  research  program  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health) 
shall  Immediately  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  President  and  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  The  Panel  shall  submit  to 
the  President  periodic  progress  reports  on  the 
biomedical  research  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  (Including  the 
research  program  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health)  and  annually  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  efficacy  of  the  biomedical  research 
programs  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  (Including  the  research  program  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health) 
and  suggestions  for  Improvements,  and  shall 
submit  such  other  reports  as  the  President 
shall  direct.  At  the  request  of  the  President, 
It  shall  submit  for  his  consideration  a  list 
of  names  of  persons  for  consideration  for 
appointment  as  Director  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3044)  to  amend  the  Fed- 


eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to 
provide  for  public  financing  of  primary 
and  general  election  campaigns  for  Fed- 
eral elective  office,  suid  to  sunend  certain 
other  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
financing  and  conduct  of  such  cam- 
paigns.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  im- 
flnished  business,  which  is  Senate  3044, 
and  which  the  clerk  will  read  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  bill  by 
title. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  during  consider- 
ation of  the  public  financing  bill,  S.  3044. 
James  H.  Duffy,  of  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  and 
Jeffrey  Doranz.  assistant  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  ,  be  per- 
mitted the  privilege  of  the  door. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker). 

Mr.  WEICKER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  I  wish  to 
announce,  on  behalf  of  the  joint  leader- 
ship, that  there  will  be  no  further  votes 
today.  We  are  getting  started  on  the 
campaign  financing  bill.  I  anticipate  that 
there  will  be  a  number  of  speeches.  I  am 
sure  there  will  be  an  amendment  laid 
before  the  Senate  tonight  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama.  It  is  my 
intention  at  this  time  to  see  if  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  have  a  roUcall  vote  on 
this  amendment  at  the  hour  of  3:30  to- 
morrow. However,  I  have  to  touch  some 
bases,  and  later  today  will  make  an  an- 
nouncement. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  CcMinecticut 
for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  debate  over  the  Government  fi- 
nancing of  Federal  elections  has  come 
to  resemble  a  replay  of  "Beauty  and  the 
Beast." 

On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  sup- 
porters of  S.  3044  who  view  Government 
financing  as  a  sparkling  alternative 
which  promises  to  clean  up  electoral 
abuses  with  a  speed  and  thoroughness 
previously  attributed  only  to  the  most 
expensive  solutions. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the 
stanch  opponents  of  Government  financ- 
ing, who  view  it  as  an  incorrigible 
"beast,"  an  intolerable  raid  on  the  Pub- 
lic Treasury,  and  a  prescription  for  the 
end  of  the  two-party  system. 

Both  these  views  are  simplistic,  ex- 
aggerated, and  unrealistic. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  Member  in 
this  Chamber  who  does  not  realize  the 
necessity — indeed,  the  urgency — for 
campaign  reform,  not  in  a  cosmetic 
sense,  but  reform  that  will  get  to  the 
practical  abuses  within  our  election  sys- 
tem. Because  I  disagree  with  advocates 
of  pubUc  financing  does  not  mean  we 
are  not  striving  for  a  similar  goal:  A 
political  system  that  is  clean,  that  can 
Involve  anybody,  any  man,  any  woman, 
in  this  country,  regardless  of  his  or  her 


means.  These  are  the  matters  of  over- 
riding importance  on  which  we  all  agree. 

The  truth  about  Government  financ- 
ing of  elections  is  that  it  would  have 
some  advantages.  Nevertheless  it  would 
have  many  more  serious  and  Inevitable 
problems.  Government  financing  Is  not  a 
magical  Clorox  guaranteed  to  end  for- 
ever the  dirty  laundry  of  Watergate.  It 
does  not  cut  the  cost  of  campaigns;  it 
just  shifts  the  cost. 

So  the  gut  question  about  the  Govern- 
ment financing  of  elections  is  not,  "Is  it 
plague  or  panacea?"  For  we  know  it  is 
neither,  but  rather,  "Do  the  advantages 
outweigh  the  disadvantages?"  And  more 
important,  "Are  the  alternatives  insuffi- 
cient to  do  the  same  job?"     " 

My  answer  to  both  questions  must  be 
"No." 

Federal  financing  only  su;knowledges 
the  size  of  the  problem;  it  does  not  re- 
form it.  There  are  several  ways  to  effec- 
tively reform  campaign  spending  without 
resorting  to  Government  financing.  One 
is  to  reduce  the  length  of  campaigns. 
Another  is  to  require  full  disclosure  be- 
fore the  election,  rather  than  after.  An- 
ottier  is  to  limit  campaign  financing  to 
one  committee  per  candidate,  to  end  the 
juggled  books  and  "laundered"  contribu- 
tions. And  yet  another  is  to  eliminate  the 
use  of  cash  in  campaigns. 

The  substitute  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  includes  not  just  one  or  two  of 
these  ideas,  but  all  of  them.  My  amend- 
ment would  provide  for: 

Election  campaigns  beginning  no  ear- 
lier than  the  first  Tuesday  in  September, 
with  no  collections  or  expenditures  be- 
fore that  period  of  time. 

Let  us  take  a  closer  look  at  that  pro- 
posal. The  Federsd  election  process  would 
commence  with  each  of  the  candidates 
filing  a  statement  of  candidacy  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  September. 

The  next  step  in  the  campaign  would 
be  a  single  primary  on  the  first  Tuesday 
in  October,  and  then  the  election  itself  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  November.  So  we  are 
talking  about  a  period  of  60  days,  a 
period  before  which  there  can  be  no  ex- 
penditures or  collections.  In  other  words, 
we  are  using  "time"  to  cut  down  the  cost 
of  campaigns. 

My  own  State  of  Connecticut  is  typical 
of  what  is  now  going  on  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  last  election  there  were 
about  14.000  registered  Democrats,  about 
14,000  registered  Republicans,  and  about 
45,000  registered  independents.  We  have 
seen,  from  the  most  recent  Gallup  polls, 
the  decline  of  both  parties  and  the 
growth  of  independents.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  have  a  traditionally  strong  two- 
party  system  that  has  served  us  well.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  people  who  are 
not  willing  to  commit  themselves  to  one 
party  or  the  other,  who  want  to  judge 
persons,  without  expressing  party  labels. 

We  should  be  able  to  reconcile  those 
two.  One  way  is  a  selection  process  open 
to  all  the  people.  In  the  case  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  it  means  a 
nationwide  primary  on  the  first  Tuesday 
on  October,  to  let  the  people  speak  as  to 
whom  they  want. 

So  the  calendar,  I  repeat,  sets  a  filing 
deadline,  by  the  first  Tuesday  In  Sep- 
tember, in  order  for  a  candidate  to  be 
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eligible  for  election.  Then  there  would  be 
a  single  primary  the  first  Tuesday  In  Oc- 
tober. Then  the  regxUar  election  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  November. 

It  is  clear  that  this  will  result  in  a 
saving  of  money  and  a  reduction  of  costs. 
At  the  minimum,  it  would  cut  campaign- 
ing expenses  in  half,  and  perhaps  there 
could  be  even  greater  savings. 

In  addition,  and  I  emphasize  this,  there 
would  be  only  one  report,  2  weeks  before 
the  election,  reporting  every  campaign 
expenditure  and  collection.  When  people 
went  to  the  polls  they  would  know  what 
role  money  played  for  the  particular  can- 
didate for  whom  they  vote. 

This  proposal  provides  for  no  collec- 
tions or  expenditures  after  the  report  is 
submitted,  except  expenses  "budgeted 
for"  and  duly  reported. 

Today  a  good  portion  of  the  campaign 
funds  come  in  after  the  election;  in  other 
words,  not  as  a  tribute  to  the  individual, 
but  to  the  power  that  resides  in  the  office. 
That  caimot  be  justified.  A  candidate 
should  be  backed  before  the  result  Is  in. 
Campaign  deficits  woiild  be  a  violation 
of  law,  to  be  paid  off  only  imder  the 
supervision  of  the  Comptroller  Greneral. 
That  may  sound  harsh,  but,  again,  it 
will  only  make  campaigns  more  honest, 
both  for  candidates  and  constituents. 

No  cash  contributions  of  more  than 
$50. 

No  more  than  $10,000  of  an  individual 
candidate's  personal  funds. 

No  more  than  one  campaign  com- 
mittee. 

The  real  problem  in  campaign  reform 
Is  not  that  campaigns  cost  money,  but 
that  campaigns  cost  big  money.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  campaign  cost  $8  mil- 
lion, while  President  Nixon's  campaign 
cost,  as  far  as  I  know,  was  $82  million. 
No  one  complained  when  a  campaign 
cost  $8  million.  That  is  not  a  difficult  sum 
for  a  political  party  to  raise  over  4  years. 
Last  year  alone,  a  difficult  year  for  the 
Republican  fundraisers  by  any  yardstick, 
the  Republican  National  Committee 
raised  $5  million,  of  which  85  percent 
was  from  contributions  of  $100  or  less. 
Both  parties  can  raise  that  kind  of  money 
from  small  contributions.  The  real  prob- 
lem was  the  advent  of  long  campaigns 
with  heavy  media  expenditures.        \ 

Consequently,  the  best  way  to  cut  tjown 
on  the  influence  of  big  money  in  a  <$am- 
paign  is  not  to  dump  the  bills  in*  the 
Government's  lap,  but  to  shorten  the 
campaign  Itself.  And  that  Is  precisely 
the  cornerstone  of  this  campaign  reform 
legislation.  F 

My  legislation  could  mean  giving  up 
one  of  our  most  cherished  rituals;  the 
national  political  conventions.  These 
circuses  have  become  the  political  dino- 
saurs of  the  modem  age.  and  it  Is  time 
we  let  them  go  the  way  of  the  big  city 
political  machine  and  the  smoke-filled 
room.  Instead,  every  candidate  for  Fed- 
eral office  will  have  to  appeal  directly  to 
the  voters  in  order  to  get  their  psffty's 
nomination.  This  is  the  kind  of  reform 
which  will  be  meaningful  and  effective 
without  turning  to  a  program  of  Govern- 
ment financing. 

To  those  who  are  not  convinced  about 
the  dangers  of  a  Government-run  system 


of  campaign  financing,  I  would  like  to 
refer  to  a  passage  from  S.  3044  which 
reads: 

If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  deter- 
mines that  monies  In  the  fund  are  not,  or 
may  not  be,  sufficient  to  pay  the  full  entitle- 
ment to  all  candidates  eligible  to  receive 
payments,  be  shall  reduce  the  amount  to 
which  each  candidate  Is  entitled.  .  .  . 

Now  if  that  does  not  scare  other  Sena- 
tors, it  certainly  scares  me.  I  think  that 
one  of  the  principal  lessons  of  Watergate 
is  not  only  that  Government  can  com- 
mit illegal  acts  to  suppress  dissent  but 
that  Government  has  enormous  legal 
powers  to  suppress  dissent  and  to  play 
politics  with  the  system. 

So  it  is  not  the  fact  that  money  is 
involved.  It  is  the  amoimt  of  money.  All 
we  have  done  is  shift  the  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government;  we  have  dropped 
it  into  the  laps  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever 
seen  anything  involving  the  Federal 
Government  that  cost  less  and  less  as 
time  passed.  In  addition,  everybody  will 
pay,  whether  they  want  to  or  not. 

I  believe  that  whether  it  is  politics, 
business,  or  unionism  in  this  country, 
we  have  to  earn  our  way.  We  have  to 
earn  respect  and  supF>ort. 

Everyone  is  complaining  about  how 
power  in  Government  is  used  to  perpetu- 
ate itself.  Here  we  have  a  bill  to  give 
Government  even  more  of  that  power. 

Let  us  have  something  that  will  stand 
the  test  of  time.  I  hope  Senators  and 
their  staffs  will  take  the  time  to  read 
the  amendment  I  am  presenting.  It  will 
shock  some.  But  if  we  looked  at  it  with  an 
open  mind.  I  think  it  will  respond  to 
some  of  the  criticism  that  has  been  made 
with  respect  to  incumbents.  Any  legisla- 
tion that  passes  will  not  get  rid  of  the 
incumbent  advantage.  Maybe  it  should 
be  that  every  incumbent  automatically 
becomes  a  candidate  as  of  the  first  of 
the  year  in  which  the  election  Is  held. 
That  would  mean  cutting  down  his  ex- 
posure, and  maybe  that  is  good.  There 
are  many  steps  that  can  be  taken  if  we 
really  try  to  balance  out  the  advantage 
an  incumbent  has  over  a  challenger.  But 
we  will  never  get  rid  of  the  problem  in 
its  entirety.  We  can  legislate  on  the 
subject,  but  the  real  problem  will  still 
confront  us. 

We  can  drive  out  the  bad  money  with- 
out resorting  to  tax  money.  We  can  cut 
down  the  length  of  the  campaign.  We 
can  replace  political  conventions  with 
direct  primaries.  We  can  require  full  dis- 
closure before,  rather  than  after,  the 
election. 

The  result  of  these  reforms  will  be 
responsible  and  reasonable  elections, 
conducted  in  full  view  of  the  people. 

I  honestly  believe  that  in  these  pro- 
posals, we  have  a  chance  to  reform  the 
system  in  two  important  ways:  First,  by 
reducing  the  role  of  money  in  campaigns, 
and  second,  by  involving  the  American 
people  in  the  selection  process. 

That  is  the  greatest  guarantee  against 
corruption.  Our  system  is  50  percent  se- 
lection and  50  percent  election.  It  Is  the 
selection  process  which  is  now  being 
denied  to  a  majority  of  Americans.  If 
we  resolve  these  two  issues,  we  will  have 


tuned  our  political  machinery  to  the 
times. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendment  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  1,  strike  all  through  page 
86,  line  17,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

TIME    PERIOD    FOB    FEDERAL    ELECTIONS 

Sec.  2.    The    Federal    Election    Campnign 
Act  of  1971  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  title: 
"TITLE   V — TIME   PERIOD   FOR   FEDERAL 
ELECTIONS 

"FILING    DATE 

"Sec.  601.  (a)  No  later  than  the  first  Tues- 
day of  September  preceding  a  regularly 
scheduled  election,  or  60  days  preceding  a 
special  election,  each  candidate  must  file  a 
registration  statement  with  the  State  Secre- 
tary of  State  or  the  equivalent  State  official. 
In  order  to  be  eligible  to  appear  on  the  pri- 
mary or  election  ballot  in  such  state  or 
states.  The  registration  statement  shall 
Include — 

"(1)  the  Identification  of  the  candidate, 
and  any  individual,  political  committee,  or 
other  person  authorized  to  receive  contribu- 
tions or  make  expenditures  on  behalf  of  the 
candidate  In  connection  with  the  campaign; 

"(2)  the  Identification  of  any  campaign 
depositories  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  campaign; 

"(3)  an  affidavit  stating  that  no  collections 
or  expenditures  have  or  will  be  undertaken 
In  connection  with  the  campaign  prior  to 
the  filing  deadime; 

"(4)  the  Identification  of  the  party  whose 
nomination  the  candidate  will  seek,  or  a 
statement  that  the  candidate  wiU  seek  to 
appear  on  the  primary  and  election  ballot  as 
a  candidate  Independent  of  any  party 
affiliation. 

"PRIMAKT  ELECTION 

"Sec.  602.  (a)  All  candidates  for  Federal 
elective  office  shall  be  nominated  by  means  of 
a  primary  election  to  be  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  October  preceding  the  election,  or 
thirty  days  preceding  a  special  election.  There 
shall  be  only  one  primary  ballot  or  list  of 
possible  nominees  for  each  party  and  one 
primary  ballot  or  list  for  all  nonpartUan 
candidates,  and  no  candidate  may  appear  on 
more  than  one  such  ballot  or  list.  Each  voter 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  candidates  from 
only  one  ballot  or  list. 

"(b)  Qualification  of  voters,  determination 
of  eligible  parties,  as  well  as  rules  and  proce- 
dures for  conducting  the  primary  election 
shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  States. 
Presidential  electors  and  alternates  shall  be 
nominated  by  State  political  parties. 
"fbiuast  election  resttlt 

"Sec.  503.  The  person  receiving  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  at  the  primary  as  a  candi- 
date of  a  party  for  an  office  shall  be  the 
candidate  of  the  party  at  the  foUowmg  elec- 
tion: Provided,  That  any  candidate  who  Is 
the  sole  candidate  for  that  office  at  the  pri- 
mary election,  or  who  is  only  opposed  by  a 
candidate  or  candidates  running  on  the  same 
ballot  or  list  of  nominees  and  is  nominated 
at  the  primary  shall  be  deemed  and  declared 
to  be  duly  and  legally  elected  to  the  office 
for  which  such  person  Is  a  candidate.  Any 
Independent  candidate  receiving  at  least  10 
per  centum  of  the  total  votes  cast  for  the 
office  for  which  he  is  a  candidate  at  the  pri- 
mary, or  a  vote  equal  to  the  lowest  vote  re- 
ceived by  a  candidate  seeking  a  party  nomi- 
nation who  was  nominated  In  the  primary 
shaU  also  be  a  candidate  at  the  following 
election." 
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LIMITATIONS  ON  CONTRIBUTIONS  AND 
EXPENDITURES 


Sec   3.    Section   608   of   Title    18,   United 
States  Code,  ie  amended  to  read  as  follows; 
"i  608.  Limitations  on  contributions  and  ex- 
pendiUires 

"(a)  No  person  who  is  or  becomes  a  candi- 
date, or  political  committee  for  such  candi- 
date. In  a  campaign  for  nomination  or  In 
a  campaign  for  election  to  Federal  elective 
cffice  may.  directly  or  Indirectly,  in  any  way 
whatsoever — 

••(1)  accept  or  arrange  for  any  contribu- 
tion, or  expend  or  contract  for  any  obliga- 
tion, prior  to  the  filing  deadime  for  the 
election;  or 

"(2)  accept  any  cash  contribution  In  excess 
of  $50:  or 

"(3)  accept  any  contribxition.  contract  for 
any  obligation,  or  make  expenditures  not 
budgeted  and  reported  as  provided  by  Sec- 
Uon  434  of  Title  2,  United  States  Code,  after 
a  date  two  weeks  prior  to  the  scheduled  elec- 
tion date;  or 

"(4)  make  expenditures  or  contributions  in 
excess  of  $10,000  from  his  personal  funds. 
or  the  personal  funds  of  his  immediate  fam- 
ily, or  from  such  funds  being  contributed 
or  expended  through  the  use  of  a  third  party. 

"(b)  Any  deficit  incurred  in  connection 
with  a  campaign  for  nomination  or  election 
to  Federal  elective  office  shall  constitute  a 
violation  of  this  section,  and  such  deficit 
shall  be  paid  only  by  means  of  contributions 
received  under  the  supervision  of  and  ac- 
cording to  a  procedure  which  shall  have  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Comptroller  General. 

"(c)  Violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  is  punishable  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed 
$1,000.  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  one  year, 
or  both." 

See.    4.    Title    18.    United    States    Code,    Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  sections: 
"1 614.  Contributions     by     political     com- 
mittees 

"Political  committees  shall  not  make  any 
contribution  to  any  candidate,  political  com- 
mittee, or  other  campaign  for  Federal  elec- 
tive office:  Provided,  That  such  committees 
may  administer  or  solicit  contributions,  so 
long  as  such  contributions  are  given  directly 
by  the  initial  contributor  to  a  candidate  or 
political  conunlttee. 

"§  615.  No    more    than    one    political    com- 
mittee 

"A  candidate  may  establish  no  more  than 
one  political  committee,  which  shall  be  in 
such  candidate's  own  name:  Provided,  That 
the  name  of  the  committee,  as  well  as  the 
name  of  Its  chairman  and  treasurer,  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Comptroller  General  immedi- 
ately upon  Its  formation;  and  should  such  a 
coDomlttee  be  established,  all  contributions 
received  or  expenditures  made  In  connection 
with  the  campaign  for  nomination  or  elec- 
tion to  Federal  elective  office  shall  be  re- 
ceived or  made  by  such  committee  and  not 
by  the  candidate." 

REPORTS 

Sec.  5.  Section  434  of  title  2.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"5  434.  One  report  by  political  committees  or 
candidates 

"(a)  Each  treasurer  of  a  political  commit- 
tee supporting  a  candidate  or  candidates  for 
Federal  elective  office — or  each  candidate, 
should  such  candidate  not  establish  a  pcdltl- 
cal  committee — shall  file  a  report  with  the 
Comptroller  General  two  weeks  prior  to  a 
scheduled  election  date  for  such  candidate 
or  candidates. 

"Contents  of  Reports 

"(b)  The  report  shall  be  cumulative,  shall 
report  with  respect  to  any  activity  in  connec- 
tion with  the  candidacy,  and  shall  disclose — 

"(1)  the  full  name  and  social  security 
number  of  each  person  who  has  contributed 
to  the  campaign,  together  with  the  amount 
of  such  contributions; 


"(2)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address  of 
each  person  to  whom  a  debt  or  obligation 
Is  owed; 

"(3)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address  of 
each  person  to  whom  expenditures  have  been 
made,  together  with  tr.o  amount  of  such 
expenditures; 

"(4)  the  total  sum  of  all  contributions 
received; 

••(5)   the  total  sum  of  all  expenditures: 

"(6)  the  total  sum  of  all  debts  and  obli- 
gations." 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  6.   (a)   Section  441  of  title  2.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"$  441.  Penalties  for  violations 

"Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subchapter  shall  be  fined  in  an 
amount  at  least  eqvial  to  three  times  the 
amount  of  any  monetary  violation,  or.  in  the 
case  of  nonmonetary  violations,  such  amount 
as  will  satisfy  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion. The  moneys  collected  from  the  fine  shall 
be  spent  by  the  violator  for  general  publica- 
tion or  transmission,  to  the  widest  possible 
extent  in  the  geographical  area  in  which  the 
campaign  or  election  was  held,  of  at  least  the 
content  of  the  Comptroller  General's  find- 
ings. The  means  of  such  transmission  or  pub- 
lication shall  be  determined  by  the  Comp- 
troller General,  and  shall  require  the  com- 
plete expenditure  of  the  fine,  unless  the 
Comptroller  General  determines  that  a  lesser 
amount,  determined  by  him,  will  achieve 
complete  publication  and  transmission  of  the 
nature  of  the  violation.  An  additional  fine 
may  be  levied  If  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  determme  that,  due  to  the  nature  of 
the  violation,  an  additional  amount  is  needed 
to  properly  publish  the  violation." 

(b)     Title     18,     United     States    Code,     is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  section ; 
"§  616.  Penalties  for  violations 

"Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subchapter  shall  be  fined,  m  an 
amount  at  least  equal  to  three  times  the 
amount  of  any  monetary  violation,  or.  in  the 
case  of  nonmonetary  violations,  such  amount 
as  will  satisfy  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion. The  moneys  collected  from  the  fine  shall 
be  spent  by  the  violator  for  general  publica- 
tion or  transmission,  to  the  widest  possible 
extent  in  the  geographical  area  m  which  the 
campaign  or  election  was  held,  of  at  least  the 
content  of  the  Comptroller  General's  find- 
ings. The  means  of  such  transmission  or  pub- 
lication shSLll  be  determmed  by  the  Comp- 
troller General,  and  shall  require  the  com- 
plete expenditure  of  the  fine,  unless  the 
Comptroller  General  determtoes  that  a  lesser 
amount,  determined  by  him.  will  achieve 
complete  publication  and  transmission  of  the 
nature  of  the  violation.  An  (Mlditional  fine 
may  be  levied  if  the  ComptroUer  General 
shall  determine  that,  due  to  the  natvire  of  the 
violation,  an  additional  amount  is  needed  to 
properly  publish  the  violation." 

COMPTROLLER    GENERAL 

Sec  7.  The  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1971  is  amended  by  Inserting  the  words 
"Comptroller  General"  wherever  the  words 
"supervisory  officer"  appear.  The  Comptroller 
General  shall  make  such  rules  or  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  or  advisable  for  carrymg 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That 
any  rules  or  regulations  so  promulgated  shall 
be  published  in  the  Federal  Register  not  later 
than  December  31,  1975. 

EFFECT    ON    STATE    LAW 

Sec.  9.  The  provisions  of  this  Act.  and  of 
rules  or  regulations  promulgated  under  this 
Act,  preempt  any  provision  of  State  law  with 
respect  to  campaigns  for  nommation  for  elec- 
tion, or  for  election,  to  Federal  office  (as  such 
term  is  defined  m  section  301(c) ) . 

PARTIAL    INVALIDITY 

Sec  10.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance, Is  held  Invalid,  the  validity  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Act  and  the  application  of 


such  provision  to  other  persons  and  circum- 
stances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Sec  11.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  on  December  31.  1975. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1081 

Mr.  BUCia^EY.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weicxer)  has  just  spoken  of  the  in- 
disputable advantages  of  incumbency.  I 
v.ould  like  at  this  time  to  focus  on  just 
one  aspect  of  tl:ie  truly  miscliievous 
campaign  financing  proposal  now  under 
debate.  I  believe  that  S.  3044  might  well 
be  termed  the  Incumbent  Protection  Act 
of  1974.  While  I  do  not  believe  that  those 
who  drafted  the  bill  intended  to  do  so. 
they  have  nevertheless  come  up  with  a 
.=cheme  wliose  practical  effect  will  be  to 
help  us  insulate  ourselves  from  effective 
challenge. 

I  do  not  make  tliis  statement  lightlj'. 
but  only  alter  a  serious  examination  of 
the  potential  impact  of  the  provisions  of 
S.  3044.  The  evidence  available  suggests 
rather  strongly  that  the  spending  limits 
included  in  this  bill  would  help  incum- 
bents who  might  otherwise  be  targets  of 
serious  challengers. 

This  is  most  readily  observed  m  rela- 
tion to  House  races  where  figures  can  be 
fairly  easily  quantified  because  of  the 
similarity  of  the  districts  in  terms  of 
population. 

In  this  regard  I  would  direct  your  at- 
tention to  a  Common  Cause  study  of  the 
1972  elections  entitled  "The  1972  Con- 
gressional Campaign  Finance — A  Study 
by  Common  Cause." 

The  authors  of  the  study  are  numbered 
among  the  principal  supporters  of  public 
financing  and  use  its  results  to  bolster 
their  case.  But  I  am  convinced  that  they 
misread  their  own  data;  tliat  in  fact  it 
argues  against  public  financing  generally 
and  the  provisions  of  S.  3044  specifically. 

In  1972  more  than  three-quarters  of  all 
House  races  were  decided  by  pluralities 
of  60  percent  or  more.  In  these  races  the 
average  winning  candidate  spent  $55,000 
or  less  and  the  average  loser  spent  even 
less. 

These  races  all  took  place  in  what  pol- 
itical analysts  like  to  call  "safe"  districts. 
The  districts  involved  were  either  so  to- 
tally dominated  by  one  party  that  a  seri- 
ous fight  for  the  seat  impressed  almost 
everyone  as  futile,  or  the  seat  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  personally  popular  incimibent 
who  just  was  not  about  to  be  beaten. 

The  authors  of  the  study  apparently 
beheve  that  real  races  might  be  rim  in 
these  districts  if  enough  dollars  are 
poured  into  the  campaigns  of  those  chal- 
lenging now  firmly  entrenched  incum- 
bents. I  am  not  persuaded  that  this  would 
laappen. 

For  reasons  outlined  aoove  the  incum- 
bents holding  these  seats  are  probably 
impervious  to  real  challenge.  Those  nm- 
ning  against  them  have  not  failed,  be- 
cause they  have  lacked  funds;  they  have 
lacked  funds  because  their  campaigns 
were  doomed  to  failure.  Common  Cause 
has  simply  confused  cause  with  effect  in 
a  way  that  has  led  Mr.  Gardner  and  his 
friends  to  precisely  the  wrong  conclu- 
sions. 

Supporters  of  incumbents  and  chal- 
lengers alike  in  these  distiicts  were  ap- 
parently reluctant  to  give  to  campaigns 
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iinllkely  to  be  affected  one  way  or  the 
other  by  their  contributions.  Thus,  ^s  we 
shall  see  in  a  moment,  the  spending  on 
both  sides  in  these  districts  was|  sig- 
nificantly below  the  spending  level^  that 
prevailed  in  hotly  contested  races. 

I  must  conclude,  therefore,  thftt  In 
such  districts  the  $90,000  per  candidate 
allowed  under  S.  3044  will  merely  inarease 
the  level  of  spending  without  havinC  any 
real  impact  on  the  final  outcome. 

The  races  in  which  the  Federal  sub- 
sidy and  the  limits  associated  with  it 
will  have  an  impact  will  take  pla;e  in 
the  60-odd  districts  that  might  be  con- 
sidered marginal. 

According  to  the  same  Common  <  fause 
study,  only  66  House  races  were  decided 
by  less  than  55  percent  of  the  volte  in 
1972.  These  districts  could  be  considered 
marginal  by  most  standards  and  th«i  vic- 
tor in  each  of  them  had  to  fend  oDf  an 
extremely  tough  chaUenger. 

Winners  and  losers  alike  spent  more 
money  in  these  races  than  was  spent  in 
the  districts  I  have  described  as  "lafe." 
The  cost  to  winners  and  losers  aliJce  in 
these  districts  averaged  somewhat  pore 
than  $100,000  each.  As  both  the  winners 
and  losers  spent  about  the  same  anftount 
in  these  races,  it  suggests  that  the  rais- 
ing of  funds  needed  for  such  camjjbigns 
is  not  too  different.  I  will  also  adml 
the  limits  imposed  by  S.  3044  mlgl 
have  much  of  an  effect  in  the 
close  race. 

The  real  Impact  of  the  limits  ii 
by  this  legislation  will  occur  in 
races  in  which  an  incumbent  flm 
self  in  trouble  and  stands  a  chai 
being  defeated.  Only  10  House 
bents  were  defeated  in  1972  and  in 
two  cases  the  challenger  had  to 
significantly  more  than  his  oppon< 
overcome  the  advantages  of  incuml 

The  average  spent  by  candidate! 
unseated  incimibents  in  1972  was  $1! 
as  opposed  to  the  average  of  $86,000i| 
incimibents  spent.  Thus,  it  can  be 
on  the  basis  of  these  figures  that  aiphal- 
lenger  must  be  able  to  outspend  d;i  in- 
cumbent opponent  by  a  significant  mar- 
gin if  he  exjiects  to  beat  him  and  that 
he  will  have  to  spend  in  excess  of  xlOO,- 
000  to  stand  a  realistic  chance.         j| 

But  what  effect  will  the  $90,000  limit 
imposed  by  S.  3044  have  in  these  riices? 
It  is  not  at  all  unrealistic  to  assumg 
it  will  prevent  challengers  in  mai 
districts  from  overcoming  the  advai 
inherent  In  Incumbency.  It  is  not 
unreasonable,  in  other  words,  to 
that  those  limits,  had  they  been  in 
In  1972,  might  have  saved  most, 
all,  of  those  IC  incumbents. 

If  we  are  to  enact  legislation  ol 
kind  I  believe  we  must  either  elimhiate 
unrealistically  low  limits  such  as  hose 
incorporated  In  S.  3044  or  eliminat  \  the 
advantages  of  incimibency. 

To  help  eliminate  or  at  least  min  tnlze 
the  advantages  of  incimibency  I  tiave 
decided  to  cosponsor  legislation  beii  j  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Deli  ware 
<Mr.  Roth)  that  would  allow  cand:  lates 
to  send  free  mailings  to  all  voters  dfring 
the  course  of  their  campaign  and  »  the 
same  time  deny  incumbents  use  of  the 
franking  privilege  for  additional  Inass 


mailings  after  Labor  Day  in  an  election 
year. 

But  I  would  go  even  further.  At  an  ap- 
propriate time,  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  3044  that  will  allow  nonin- 
cumbents  to  operate  under  a  spending 
limit  30  percent  higher  than  that  ap- 
plicable to  incumbents. 

I  firmly  believe  that  such  an  amend- 
ment is  essential  if  we  are  to  avoid  the 
charge  that  we  are  "stacking  the  deck" 
in  favor  of  our  own  candidacies  as  in- 
cumbents, as  in  fact  we  would  be  if  we 
do  not  seek  to  affect  our  inherent  advan- 
tages. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  my  proposed 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table,  and,  without 
objection,  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
in  accordance  with  the  Senator's  request. 

Mr.  Buckley's  amendment  (No.  1081) 
is  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1081 

On  page  13,  line  16,  Insert  the  following 
after  "604.",  and  renumber  the  succeeding 
paragraphs  accordingly:  "(a)(1)  The  ex- 
penditure limitations  under  this  section 
shall  be  applicable  to  incumbent  candidates 
only  (unless  otherwise  specified) .  Nonlncum- 
bftnt  candidates  shall  be  subject  to  an  ex- 
penditure limitation  equal  to  130  per  cent 
of  the  limitation  applicable  to  an  Incumbent 
for  each  of  the  offices  specified  under  this 
section. 

2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  an  In- 
cumbent ts  defined  as  one  who 

(A)  Is  presently  holding  the  office  for 
which  he  Is  a  candidate;  or 

(B)  1«  currently  holdmg  or  has  within  five 
years  held  an  office,  the  voting  constituency 
of  which  Is  the  same  as,  or  Includes  the  vot- 
ing constituency  of  the  office  for  which  the 
Individual  is  a  candidate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
third  time  in  less  than  9  months,  we 
find  ourselves  debating  fundamental, 
and  some  say  radical,  reform  of  our 
electoral  process.  In  the  wake  of  Water- 
gate and  the  events  of  the  past  year, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  considerable 
support  has  developed  within  the  Con- 
gress for  new  concepts  such  as  public 
financing  of  campaigns  for  Federal  of- 
fice. In  fact,  having  listened  to  months 
of  testimony  about  abuse  and  circumven- 
tion of  existing  statutes,  I  can  sym- 
pathize with  the  temptation  to  abandon 
that  system  altogether  in  favor  of  some 
other  approach.  Public  financing  is  def- 
initely new,  and  it  appears  pure  and  ab- 
solute: but  is  it  right? 

Just  over  a  year  ago,  the  Senate  voted 
unanimously  to  create  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Presidential  Campaign  Activi- 
ties. That  committee  was  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  investigating  any 
and  all  potential  wrongdoing  associated 
with  the  1972  campaign  for  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  also  mandated 
to  report  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Senate  no  later  than  Febru- 
ary 28,  1974.  That  date  has  passed,  but 
the  committee  has  yet  to  submit  its  re- 
port. The  reason,  as  most  know,  is  be- 
cause of  the  possibility  that  our  findings 
might  prejudice  the  trials  of  individuals 
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allegedly  involved  in  the  crimes  col' 
lectively  known  as  Watergate. 

Last  summer,  I  implored  my  colleagues 
to  withhold  final  consideration  of  any 
significant  campaign  reform  until  the 
duly  mandated  select  committee  had  had 
sui  opportunity  to  fulfill  the  obligations 
required  of  it  in  Senate  Resolution  60. 
However,  in  view  of  the  delays  which 
may  continue  for  several  months,  I  no 
longer  feel  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  or 
request  this  of  the  Senate.  Instead,  I  am 
now  prepared  to  express  my  personal 
views  on  what  reforms  of  our  electoral 
process  seem  necessary. 

Let  me  begin  by  stating  my  adamant 
opposition  to  the  public  financing  of 
campaigns  for  Federal  office.  I  think 
there  is  something  politically  incestuous 
about  the  Government  financing  and,  I 
believe,  inevitably  then  regulating,  the 
day-to-day  procedures  by  which  the 
Government  is  selected.  Obviously,  it  is 
neither  reasonable  nor  desirable  to  ex- 
pect a  laissez-faire  approach  to  the  con- 
duct of  political  campaigns.  The  Govern- 
ment has  been  involved  in  one  way  or 
another  in  the  electoral  process  since  we 
imdertook  our  present  form  of  govern- 
ment; and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Government  will  increase  its  involve- 
ment in  the  future.  However,  if  we  con- 
tinue to  delegate  responsibility  for  regu- 
lating campaigns  to  the  bureaucracy,  as 
we  would  do  by  enacting  public  finance, 
then  I  fear  that  a  situation  could  arise 
in  which  the  executive  branch  had  the 
power  to  manipulate  political  campaigns 
in  a  manner  which  would  make  Water- 
gate pale  in  comparison. 

I  think  it  is  extraordinarily  important 
that  the  Government  not  control  the 
machinery  by  which  the  public  expresses 
the  range  of  its  desires,  demands,  and 
dissent.  And  finally,  I  genuinely  believe 
that  a  statutory  prohibition  against  po- 
litical contributions,  whether  it  applies  to 
primaries,  general  election  campaigns,  or 
both,  may  abridge  the  individual's  first 
amendment  right  of  freedom  of  political 
expression.  It  is  one  thing  to  impose  a 
limit  on  the  total  amount  of  an  individ- 
ual contribution,  for  it  can  be  argued 
that  you  are,  in  effect,  equalizing  every- 
one's opportunity  for  expression.  How- 
ever, when  that  opportunity  is  completely 
eliminated,  then  I  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress has  exceeded  its  responsibility  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  the  electoral 
process.  In  rural  jargon,  we  are  burning 
down  the  bam  to  get  rid  of  the  rats;  and 
in  so  doing,  we  are  also  eliminating  an 
important  form  of  public  participation  in 
our  political  process — participation  which 
is  already  at  sin  all-time  low. 

I  realize  that  a  Gallup  poll  published 
last  September  showed  that  65  percent 
of  the  people  interviewed  thought  pub- 
lic financing  was  a  "good  idea."  But  I 
also  realize  that  a  recent  poll  showed  a 
majority  of  Americans  had  more  confi- 
dence in  their  trash  collectors  than  they 
did  in  the  ability  of  Congress  to  effective- 
ly deal  with  the  problems  confronting 
this  country.  So,  at  a  time  when  people 
are  becoming  increasingly  skeptical  about 
the  use  of  their  tax  dollars,  we  are  con- 
sidering bankrolling  political  candidates 
to  the  tune  of  several  hundred  million 
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dollars  each  election.  I  admit  that  In 
a  Federal  budget  of  over  $300  billion, 
$300  million  for  political  candidates  Is 
not  that  much.  However,  at  the  first  In- 
dication that  an  individual  who  is  sup- 
posedly running  for  public  office  is  using 
tax  dollars  for  anything  other  than  that 
campaign,  that  is,  assuaging  his  or  her 
ego  or  generating  customers  for  their 
business,  I  submit  that  a  great  many 
Americans  will  justifiably  lower  their  es- 
timation of  the  Congress  even  further. 

But,  having  expressed  my  views  on  the 
evils  of  public  financing,  as  I  see  them. 
It  is  fair  to  ask,  "What  do  you  plan  to 
offer  as  an  alternative,  or  how  do  you 
Intend  to  reform  our  ailing  electoral 
process?"  I  propose  that  we  continue 
a  system  of  private  financing  of  cam- 
paigns for  Federal  office,  but  that  we 
amend  that  system  so  as  to  broaden 
the  base  of  participation  and  prevent 
the  abuse  of  earlier  campaigns.  We  could 
do  Uiis,  in  my  judgment,  by  adhering 
to  the  $3,000  limitation  on  individual 
contributions  included  in  S.  372  and  S. 
3044  and  applying  it  separately  to  each 
primary,  runoff,  special,  or  general  elec- 
tion campaign  as  provided  for  in  both 
biUs.  Although  many  will  contend  that 
this  would  make  it  virtually  impossible 
to  raise  enough  money  to  run  an  effec- 
tive campaign,  especially  for  the  rela- 
tively unknown  challenger,  we  should 
look  brlefiy  at  the  facts. 

Let  us  assume  hypothetically  that  an 
expenditure  limitation  of  15  cents  times 
the  voting-age  population  of  the  country 
was  imposed  on  each  nominee  for  Presi- 
dent duiing  the  general  election  cam- 
paign. According  to  my  calculations,  that 
comes  out  to  around  $24,000,000  per 
candidate.  If  $3,000  was  the  maximum 
an  individual  could  contribute  to  a  Presi- 
doitial  nominee,  that  candidate  would 
have  to  find  8,000  people  to  contribute 
$3,000  each  in  order  to  meet  the  expendi- 
ture ceiling.  There  are  over  210,000,000 
citizens  of  this  coimtry;  and  obviously 
not  all  of  them  are  old  enough  to  vote, 
nor  can  afford  to  ccmtribute  $3,000  to  a 
political  candidate.  However,  I  submit 
that  there  are  far  more  than  8,000  peo- 
ple out  th»-e  who  would  be  willing  to 
oontribute  $3,000  to  a  nominee  for  Presi- 
dent; and  it  should  not  be  that  difficult 
to  find  them.  I  suspect  that  many  believe 
it  is  difficult  because  we  have  normally 
aimed  our  fund-raising  efforts  at  the 
pe<vle  most  capable  of  giving  large 
amounts — the  so-called  fat-cats.  But  is 
that  the  proper  approach?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve so,  for  I  am  sure  we  could  reap  far 
better  results  by  developing  an  effective 
method  of  broad,  low-level  solicitation. 

I  referred  earlier  to  the  terribly  small 
amount  of  confidence  a  majority  of 
Americans  seem  to  have  in  their  major 
governmental  institutions.  This  is  a 
problem  which,  though  Watergate  did 
not  cause,  it  certainly  has  exacerbated. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  problem  which  could 
prevent  even  the  most  involved  citizen 
from  responding  to  the  needs  of  a  com- 
bination of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
candidates  for  public  office.  Con- 
sequently, I  would  propose  that  a  clear 
and  effective  incentive  be  provided  for 
those  who  are  hesitant  to  contribute, 
and  those  who  are  not.  I  propose  that 


the  present  tax  credit  of  50  percent  of 
all  political  contributions  made  during 
a  calendar  year,  up  to  $12.50  for  an  in- 
dividual return,  or  $25  for  a  joint  return, 
be  increased  to  $50  for  an  Individual 
return  and  $100  for  a  joint  return,  and 
that  the  figure  of  50  percent  be  increased 
to  100  percent.  That  means  that  an 
individual  can  credit  each  dollar  con- 
tributed to  a  pohtical  campaign  in  a 
calendar  year,  up  to  $50  for  an  individual 
return  and  $100  for  a  joint  return.  In 
this  way,  the  contributor  can  control 
who  receives  the  money  and  for  what 
campaign  it  is  used.  Moreover,  the 
Treasury  Depaitment  is  removed  from 
any  dii-ect  involvement  in  financing 
campaigns,  thereby  reducing  the  poten- 
tial for  bureaucratic  manipulation  or 
abuse.  Obviously,  the  key  to  the  success 
of  this  new  tax  credit  proposal  is  edu- 
cation. The  American  people  must  be 
made  fully  aware  that  such  an  incen- 
tive for  pohtical  contributions  exists,  as 
well  as  how  that  incentive  works  when 
they  file  their  individual  or  joint  tax 
returns.  And  if,  in  the  near  future,  it 
appears  that  a  100 -percent  tax  credit 
is  no  longer  necessary  to  prompt  ade- 
quate private  financing,  then  we  should 
consider  reducing  that  credit  back  to 
the  50-percent  level.  However,  for  now, 
I  would  only  urge  that  this  proposal  be 
given  the  most  serious  consideration  as 
a  viable,  and  in  my  judgment  prefer- 
able, alternative  to  pubhc  financing. 

I  would  also  propose  that  the  present 
dollar  checkoff  system  be  repealed  en- 
tirely. Whereas  an  effective  tax  credit 
system  would  remove  the  U.S.  Treasury 
from  direct  involvement  in  financing  po- 
litical campaigns,  and  would  permit  in- 
dividual contributors  to  designate  the 
recipient  of  their  money,  the  dollar 
checkoff  system  does  just  the  opposite. 
In  fact,  in  S.  3044,  unless  an  individual 
taxpayer  specifies  otherwise,  $2  is  auto- 
matically paid  over  to  the  Federal  elec- 
tion campaign  fund  for  use  in  campaigns 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
bill.  The  American  taxpayer  is  not  even 
allowed  to  designate  the  party  that 
should  receive  the  contribution,  much 
less  the  specific  candidate;  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  shall  propose  that  this 
system  be  abandoned  altogether. 

I  shall  also  propose  that  only  individ- 
uals be  permitted  to  make  contributions 
to  political  campaigns.  Only  individuals 
can  vote,  and  only  individuals  can  de- 
cide who  is  on  the  ballot  in  the  first 
place;  so  why  should  not  only  individu- 
als be  allowed  to  make  political  contri- 
butions? I  do  not  think  a  corporation  or 
a  union  should  be  allowed  to  contribute. 
They  cannot  now:  but  they  do  through 
AMPAC,  BIPAC,  COPE,  and  a  half  dozen 
other  devices.  Moreover,  I  do  not  think 
associations,  committees,  caucuses,  or 
any  other  organization  which  aggregates 
funds  from  its  members  and  gives  those 
funds  in  the  name  of  a  cause  or  inter- 
est should  be  permitted  to  do  so.  After  a 
full  year  of  service  on  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Presidential  Campaign 
Activities,  I  am  convinced  that  this 
would  do  more  to  eliminate  the  distortlve 
effects  of  special-interest  groups  than 
any  other  proposal  I  have  seen  which 
permits  private  financing.  "ITils  ts  not 


meant  to  imply  that  I  oppose  or  in  any 
way  wish  to  diminish  the  persuasive  ca- 
pacity of  lobbyists,  whether  they  repre- 
sent corporations,  unions,  or  public  in- 
terest groups.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  al- 
ways felt  that  the  most  convincing  argu- 
ment available  to  the  lobbyist,  besides 
the  individual  merits  of  the  particular 
issue,  was  not  the  lure  of  substantial  fi- 
nancial support  for  sympathetic  candi- 
dates, but  rather  the  strength  of  a  large 
bloc  of  voters  which  might  be  influenced 
by  a  stand  taken  on  a  particular  issue. 
It  should,  instead,  be  totally  incumbent 
upon  the  candidate  to  solicit  the  sup- 
port of  the  individual  voters  and  not  spe- 
cific groups;  and  it  is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  believe  that  only  individuals 
should  be  permitted  to  contribute  to  po- 
litical campaigns. 

Essential  to  the  success  of  any  system 
of  private  campaign  financing  is  com- 
plete pubUe  disclosure.  S.  3044  deals  very 
effectively,  in  my  opinion,  \vith  the  prob- 
lems of  disclosure  and  multiple  cam- 
paign committees,  treasurers,  and  de- 
positories, cash  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures, and  an  effective  enforcement 
mechanism  for  prosecuting  alleged  viola- 
tions of  campaign  statutes.  However, 
there  Is  one  additional  step  which  I  ccm- 
sider  important  to  the  fulfillment  of  the 
pubhc 's  right  to  examine  the  source  and 
amount  of  individual  contributions.  That 
step  is  to  estabUsh  a  time  certain  before 
the  election,  say  10  days  to  2  weeks,  after 
which  no  further  contributions  can  be 
received.  And  then  3  to  5  days  before  the 
election,  require  that  each  candidate  re- 
port completely  the  sources  of  his  or  her 
contributions.  In  this  way,  the  public  is 
given  the  full  benefit  of  examining  the 
candidate's  sources  of  funds  and  draw- 
ing their  own  conclusions  regarding  the 
breadth  of  the  candidates'  appeal  prior 
to  the  election  rather  than  after  the  elec- 
tion has  taken  place.  As  it  is  now,  candi- 
dates can  withhold  potentially  damaging 
information  on  contributions  until  after 
the  election  has  taken  place,  thereby 
hindering  the  pubUc's  abiUty  to  judge 
supr>ort  until  after  it  is  too  late.  How- 
ever, under  my  amendment,  contribu- 
tions received  after  the  time  certain 
would  have  to  be  returned,  and  no  furth- 
er funds  could  be  solicited  or  received 
until  after  the  election  had  taken  place, 
and  then,  only  if  it  were  necessary  to  de- 
fray campaign  debts. 

I  shall  also  propose  that  the  lowest 
unit  rate  provisions  of  the  Commimica- 
tions  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  be  re- 
pealed completely.  I  find  something  in- 
herently unfair  and  inequitable  about 
requiring  local  radio  and  TV  sta tiers 
and  the  major  broadcasting  networks  to 
offer  advertising  time,  particularly  prime 
time  or  "driving  time,"  at  the  same  rote 
that  it  is  offered  to  their  top  commercial 
buyers — buyers  that  advertise  365  d?ys 
a  year  and  legitimately  earn  the  lower 
rates.  I  do  not  question  the  right  or  au- 
thority of  the  Congress  to  regulate  broad- 
cast rates,  for  the  history  and  record  of 
Federal  regulation  is  well  established. 
What  I  do  question,  hon'ever.  is  the  fair- 
ness to  the  broadcaster  and  to  the  other 
advertisers.  If  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  attempt  to  offset  the  extraordinary 
cost   of   broadcast   adverti.<:ing,   then   I 
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propose  that  we  do  so  at  the  prevr 
rates  and  not  at  the  lowest  unit 
In  this  regard,  I  would  propose  tl 
minimum  amount  of  broadcast  tit 
provided  each  legally  qualified  cane 
for  Federal  office.  Any  candidate 
wishes  to  purchase  beyond  the 
an  teed  amount  would  do  so  at  thell 
vailing  rate.  In  this  way,  the  chalU 
would  be  afforded  an  opportunity  toi| 
a  moderate  amoimt  of  public  exi 
without  having  to  allocate  an  inordl 
share  of  what  are  likely  to  be  scard  \  re- 
sources Just  to  approach  the  recogn  tion 
factor  of  the  incumbent.  J 

Moreover,  while  guaranteeing  a  |  Mod- 
erate amount  of  TV  and  radio  tin(i|e  to 
qualified  candidates,  it  would  discourage 
the  purchase  of  additional  time  bj  re- 
quiring the  respective  candidates  to  pay 
the  prevailing  advertising  rates.  In  « rder 
for  a  candidate  to  qualify  for  this  "d  Uar- 
anteed  time,"  I  woxild  plagiarize  the 
formula  used  In  S.  3044  for  major  and 
minor  party  candidate  eligibility.  !rhat 
formula  requires  that  House,  Senate;  and 
Presidential  candidates  reach  specific 
thresholds  before  public  funds  are  t  lade 
available  on  a  dollar-for-dollar  ba^is.  I 
would  require  that  the  respective  thjesh- 
old  be  met  before  any  advertising  time 
was  made  available;  and  even  th<n,  I 
might  require  that  an  additional  thiesh- 
old  be  met  later  in  order  to  Insure  the 
true  intentions  of  the  particular  candi- 
date. However,  the  thrust  of  suck  an 
amendment  would  be  to  help  overcpme 
many  of  the  obstacles,  primarily  that  of 
recognition,  confronting  the  candidate 
who  challenges  an  incimibent.  In  general, 
I  oppose  any  form  of  public  finance;  and 
I  realize  that  such  a  proposal  tdight 
create  some  of  the  problems  which  I  al- 
luded to  earlier.  But,  I  am  also  aware  of 
the  Inherent  disadvantages  facing  a  chal- 
lenger in  relation  to  an  Inciunbent;  and 
if  anything  is  to  be  done  in  the  realm  of 
public  financing  to  reduce  those  disad- 
vantages, then  I  would  prefer  to  see  it 
done  in  the  manner  I  have  Just  de- 
scribed— at  the  prevailing  rates  and  not 
at  the  lowest  unit  costs. 

I  shall  also  propose  that  overall  ex- 
penditure limitations  be  eliminated  if  a 
system  of  private  financing  is  retained 
with  individual  contributions  strictly  lim- 
ited and  fully  disclosed.  The  reason,  very 
simply,  is  that  as  long  as  the  size  and 
source  of  contributions  are  adequately 
controlled,  particularly  at  the  $3,000 
level,  then  overall  expenditure  limita- 
tions, in  effect,  penalize  the  candidate  for 
attracting  a  broad  base  of  support.  I  do 
feel  that  we  spend  too  much  on  cam- 
paigns and  that  something  should  be 
done  to  prevent  the  unnecessary  expendi- 
ture of  fluids  in  political  races  which  are 
not  even  close.  However,  in  most  cases, 
it  seems  that  limits  favor  the  incumbent, 
are  arbitrary,  and  do  not  accurately  re- 
flect the  changing  costs  of  campaigning 
from  year  to  year  or  from  State  to  State. 
Thus,  if  we  retain  significant  private  fi- 
nancing, with  the  aforementioned  con- 
ditions, then  I  shall  propose  that  we  elim- 
inate the  overall  expenditure  limitations. 

I  referred  earlier  to  my  concern  that 
public  participation  in  our  electoral  proc- 
ess appears  to  be  at  an  all-time  low.  I 
should  like  to  elaborate  on  that  concern. 


It  stems  from  the  fact  that  in  1972,  only 
55.6  percent  of  the  eligible  voters  in  this 
country  actually  turned  out  to  cast  their 
ballots  for  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States.  Obviously,  different 
Presidential  campaigns  generate  varying 
degrees  of  interest  and  enthusiasm 
among  the  voters ;  and  races  that  are  not 
even  close,  seldom  attract  a  large  turn- 
out. However,  a  turnout  of  55.6  percent, 
particularly  at  a  time  when  the  Federal 
Government  is  increasingly  involved  in 
our  daily  lives,  is,  in  my  mind,  tragic.  It  is 
the  clearest  indication  of  all  that  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  Americans  have 
grown  disenchanted  with  politics  and  the 
electoral  process;  and  it  is  one  of  the  pri- 
mary reasons  why  broad  reform  of  that 
process  seems  warranted. 

Such  reform,  in  my  judgment,  should 
include  not  only  campaign  finance  and 
so-called  dirty  tricks,  but  also  the  selec- 
tion process  itself.  I  believe  we  should 
examine  voter  registration  requirements, 
the  present  primary  system,  national 
party  conventions,  the  official  length  of 
political  campaigns,  election-day  proce- 
dures, and  even,  perhaps,  the  electoral 
college — not  all  necessarily  in  conjunc- 
tion with  S.  3044,  but  rather  as  part  of 
the  overall  debate  on  campaign  reform. 

As  part  of  that  debate,  I  would  urge 
that  serious  consideration  be  given  auto- 
matic registration  of  voters  in  Federal 
elections  at  age  18.  The  history  of  the 
United  States  has  been  a  history  of  the 
extension  of  the  voting  franchise.  Yet, 
even  today,  a  significant  number  of  our 
citizens  are  effectively  prevented  from 
participating  in  elections  by  complex  and 
often  archaic  registration  and  residency 
requirements.  The  postcard  voter  regis- 
tration bill  passed  by  the  Senate  last  year 
was  an  effort  to  deal  with  this  problem, 
but  I  opposed  it  because  of  my  concern 
for  the  potential  for  mail  fraud  and  abuse 
of  such  a  system. 

Several  Western  nations,  however, 
have  already  successfully  implemented  a 
form  of  automatic  voter  registration.  In 
the  Scandinavian  coxmtries,  for  example, 
and  in  Switzerland,  every  eligible  citizen 
is  registered  ex  officio  in  a  voting  regis- 
ter. Lists  of  voters  are  published  by  the 
elections  authorities  in  advance  of  the 
election  date.  Any  citizen  whose  name 
has  not  been  included  in  the  list  then  has 
until  approximately  a  week  before  the 
election  to  correct  the  situation. 

In  the  United  States,  however,  citizens 
still  must  contend  with  what  amounts  to 
a  perpetual  registration  process.  I  fully 
realize  that  some  difficulties  will  arise 
in  translating  automatic  registration  to 
the  realities  of  the  American  experience 
and  attempting  to  reconcile  it  with  State 
registration  procediu-es.  Perhaps  social 
security  numbers  could  be  utilized  to 
standardize  this  procedure,  smce  more 
than  95  percent  of  eligible  voters  are  al- 
ready registered  with  social  security.  In 
any  event,  the  concept  deserves  consid- 
eration, in  my  view;  and,  if  workable,  it 
could  provide  a  valuable  incentive  to  in- 
cre8ise  citizen  participation. 

I  would  also  urge  major  reform  of  our 
present  spasmodic  system  of  Presidential 
primaries.  There  are  essentially  three 
alternatives  in  this  regard:  a  refinement 
of  the  present  system  requiring  the  25 


States  who  hold  Presidential  primaries 
to  do  so  on  four  or  five  specific  dates  at 
2-  or  3-week  intervals;  a  single  national 
primary  for  each  party  with  a  subse- 
quent runoff  imless  one  candidate  polls 
more  than  40  percent;  and  a  system  of 
regional  primaries  also  held  at  specific 
intervals,  but  encompassing  all  of  the 
country. 

Of  these  tliree  proposals,  I  am  most 
Inclined  to  support  the  one  for  a  system 
of  regional  primaries  in  which  every  eli- 
gible voter  who  desires  to  participate 
in  the  selection  of  a  party  nominee  can 
do  so  by  voting  in  the  regional  primary 
which  includes  his  State.  This  would 
permit  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
support  candidates  who  never  get  the 
party  nomination  to  express  that  support 
in  a  meaningful  way.  It  would  also  give 
them  a  personal  stake  in  the  election  and 
increase  the  likelihood  of  their  partici- 
pation in  the  subsequent  general  election 
campaign.  Specifically,  I  would  propose 
dividing  the  coimtry  into  four  geo- 
graphic regions,  largely  along  the  lines 
of  time  zones  so  as  to  avoid  holding  a 
"Southern"  or  a  "New  England"  primary 
with  a  distinct  ideological  slant.  I  would 
make  those  regions  of  roughly  equal 
population  and  would  hold  the  four  pri- 
maries at  3-week  intervals  beginning  in 
early  June  and  ending  in  early  August. 

The  respective  primary  candidates 
would  compete  for  State  delegates  who 
would  be  won  accordmg  to  the  proportion 
of  vote  received  in  each  State,  rather 
than  on  a  winner-take-all  basis.  Al- 
though I  am  aware  of  the  high  cost  in- 
volved in  running  in  regional  primaries, 
the  basic  idea  is  to  vastly  expand  the 
public  participation  in  the  nominating 
process  and  to  significantly  reduce  the 
official  length  of  Presidential  campaigns. 

As  it  is  now,  the  first  Presidential  pri- 
mary normally  takes  place  in  early 
March  with  the  general  election  8 
months  later,  in  November.  But  as  I  see 
it,  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  that 
process  must  take  that  long.  It  exhausts 
the  candidates,  costs  exorbitant  sums  of 
money,  and  eventually  bores  a  great 
many  people.  The  British  do  it  all  in  less 
than  6  weeks,  so  why  cannot  we  do  it  in 
less  than  8  months?  In  this  regard,  I  plan 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  require  that  all 
primaries  for  Federal  office  be  held  no 
earlier  than  the  first  of  Jime  and  no 
later  than  the  15th  of  August.  This 
would  significantly  shorten  the  official 
length  of  campaigns  for  Federal  office 
and  permit  the  Congress  to  work  at  rel- 
atively full  strength  for  a  good  4  months 
before  most  Members  are  forced  to  re- 
turn to  their  States  or  districts  to  cam- 
paign full  time  for  the  nomination. 

I  recall  that  before  Senator  Margaret 
Chase  Smith  left  this  body,  she  proposed 
that  Senators  be  required  to  maintain  a 
voting  attendance  record  of  65  percent  or 
better.  Her  argument  was  that  once 
Presidential  primaries  began,  the  Senate 
found  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  quorum.  I 
am  not  necessarily  proposmg  that.  I  am 
proposing  that  we  shorten  the  official 
length  of  campaigns  and  enable  the  Con- 
gress to  accomplish  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  first  few  months  of  the  year  while 
attendance  is  still  high. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  election  day, 
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I  recommend  that  we  open  and  close  polls 
all  across  the  country  at  a  uniform  time 
and  that  they  be  opened  a  full  24  hours. 
The  argxunents  for  this  are  simple  and 
well  known;  but  briefly  stated,  this  is  the 
best  way  I  know  of  to  prevent  the  harm- 
ful effects  of  broadcast  networks  project- 
ing the  outcome  of  elections,  based  on 
very  early  returns,  when  polls  in  the 
Western  States  are  still  open.  Moreover, 
24  hours  would  maximize  the  individual's 
opportunity  to  vote  before,  after,  or  dur- 
ing work. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  the  de- 
bate on  the  electoral  college,  that  18th 
century  vestigial  remnant,  be  reopened. 
Although  I  have  no  strong  views  one  way 
or  the  other,  I  have  long  felt  that  in  a 
democracy  such  as  ours,  there  should  be 
no  alternative  to  the  expressed  will  of  a 
majority  of  the  people;  and  the  electoral 
college,  as  conceived  and  utilized  for  the 
past  200  years,  constitutes  just  such  an 
alternative.  How  can  we  ask  for  greater 
confidence  and  participation  in  our 
political  process  when  we  are  not  willing 
to  entrust  the  American  people  with  the 
ultimate  decision?  It  is  a  difficult  ques- 
tion to  answer,  but  one  which  we  should 
consider  nevertheless. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  seldom. 
If  ever,  has  the  need  for  a  thorough  re- 
examination of  our  electoral  process  been 
as  great.  Seldom,  if  ever,  has  the  oppor- 
tunity for  reform  been  as  ripe.  We  should 
seize  that  opportunity  to  greatly  expand 
the  suffrage  and  to  encourage  unprece- 
dented participation  in  our  political 
process. 

Forty  yesirs  ago,  Al  Smith  said: 

All  the  Ills  of  democracy  can  be  cured  by 
more  democracy. 

I  share  that  view  and  hope  that  we 
will  apply  that  principle  as  we  consider 
the  pending  legislation. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TIME  TO  VOTE  ON 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1064 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  imderstanding  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  will 
caU  up  an  amendment  today.  With  his 
approval  and  that  of  the  manager  of  the 
biU,  after  consultation  with  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader,  I  ask  imtm- 
imous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the  Allen 
amendment  (No.  1064)  occur  precisely 
at  the  hour  of  3 :  30  p.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
ON  TREATY  AND  tJHtUMUtA  WAGE 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  some 
time  tomorrow  the  Senate  will  take  up 
Executive  U,  93d  Congress,  first  session, 
a  Treaty  on  Extradition  with  Denmark, 
which  has  been  favorably  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Conunittee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Thursday  at  the  hour  of  12  o'clock,  there 
be  a  vote  on  the  extradition  treaty  with 
Denmark  and  that  following  that  vote 
the  conference  report  on  the  minimum 
wage  bill  be  taken  up. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
12  O'CLOCK  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
m  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tower).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
WEDNESDAY  TO  11  A.M.  ON 
THURSDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that,  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  tomorrow,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  11  a.m.  on 
Thursday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3044)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  to  provide  for  public  financing  of 
primary  and  general  election  campaigns 
for  Federal  elective  office,  and  to  amend 
certain  other  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  financing  and  conduct  of  such 
campaigns. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  two  of  my  staff  mem- 
bers, Andrew  Loewi  and  Brady  William- 
son, be  allowed  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  S.  3044. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  amendments 
Nos.  1013  and  1014  be  considered  as 
having  met  the  reading  requirements  gf 
rule  XXn  imder  the  standing  rules  of 
the  Senate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  (TLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today — the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  Amendments  of  1974 — is  with- 
out question  one  of  the  most  significant 
pieces  of  legislation  the  Senate  has  con- 
sidered in  the  last  2  years.  From  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  to  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  to 
John  F.  Kennedy,  the  effort  to  establish 
public  financing  of  Federal  elections  has 
continued  throughout  much  of  this  cen- 
tury. Under  the  leadership  of  Senators 
Long  and  Pastore,  the  Congress  has  en- 
acted public  financing  for  Presidential 
general  elections  beginning  in  1976.  But 
now,  through  the  considerable  efforts  of 
Chairman  Howard  Cannon  and  the  Rules 
Committee,  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
provide  pubUc  financing  for  congression- 
al campaigns  as  well. 

This  legislation  (S.  3044)  will  provide 
for  matching  payments  to  primary  can- 
didates, for  optional  full  funding  for  can- 
didates in  the  general  election,  for  strict 
contribution  and  expenditure  limitations. 


for  fair  treatment  of  minor  party  and 
independent  candidates.  The  bill  incor- 
porates the  many  sound  provisions  of  S. 
372,  the  campaign  reform  bill  passed  by 
the  Senate  last  summer.  These  include 
the  establishment  of  an  independent 
Federal  Election  Commission,  strength- 
ened reportmg  requirements,  full  fi- 
nancial disclosure  for  Federal  officials 
and  candidates,  tough  penalties  for  vio- 
lators, and  repeal  of  the  equal  time  pro- 
vision of  the  Commimications  Act. 

This  legislation  is  sound,  the  need  for 
it  is  obvious,  and  I  certainly  will  support 
it.  My  only  concern  is  that  it  does  not  go 
far  enough,  and  I  do  plan  to  offer  amend- 
ments to  the  bill. 

No  one  contends  that  passage  of  this 
legislation — with  or  without  strengthen- 
ing amendments — will  somehow  auto- 
matically bring  an  end  to  all  of  the 
abuses  that  have  come  to  light  in  the 
past  2  years.  But  surely  this  bill  will  help 
change  a  political  process  that  in  many 
ways  has  become  the  private  preserve 
of  the  wealthy  and  special  interests,  and 
it  will  help  us  return  to  a  Government 
responsive  to  all  of  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  public 
confidence  both  in  the  Congress  and  the 
Chief  Executive  are  below  30  percent,  at 
a  time  when  a  substantial  majority  of 
the  American  people  favor  public  financ- 
ing of  elections,  the  failure  to  enact  this 
legislation  would  be  wholly  irresponsible. 

In  one  sense.  President  Nixon  was 
right  when  he  said  that  "1  year  of  Wa- 
tergate is  enough."  We  must  never  again 
subject  this  country  to  the  kind  of  con- 
duct that  characterized  election  year 
1972.  It  is  time  to  bring  a  halt  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  private  dollar  in  the  pub- 
lic's business,  and  the  passage  of  S.  3044 
will  be  a  very  significant  step  in  that 
direction. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  two  members  of 
my  staff,  Ms.  Francie  Sheehan- Brady, 
and  Mr.  Angus  King,  be  given  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  during  debate  on  S.  3044. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  75,  line  19,  redesignate  subsection 
"(a)  "  as  subsection  "(a)  (1)". 

On  page  75.  line  19,  strike  the  word  "per- 
son" and  substitute  the  word  "Individual". 

On  page  75,  line  22,  strike  the  word  "per- 
son" and  substitute  the  word  "individual". 

On  page  75.  following  line  23,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(2)  No  person  (other  than  an  individiial) 
may  make  a  contribution  to,  or  for  the  bene- 
fit of,  a  candidate  for  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  election,  which,  when  added  to  the 
sum  of  all  other  contributions  made  by  that 
person  for  that  campaign,  exceeds  $6.0(X)." 

On  page  75,  line  25,  strike  the  word  "per- 
son" and  substitute  the  word  "individual". 

On  page  76,  line  2,  strike  the  word  "per- 
son" and  substitute  the  WOTd  "individuar". 

On  page  76,  line  2,  strike  the  period  and 
add  the  following: 

";  or  from  any  person  (other  than  an  indi- 
vidual )  which,  when  added  to  the  sum  of  all 
other  contributions  received  from  that  per- 
son for  that  campaign,  exceeds  $6,000." 
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Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Presiddnt.  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  Is  to  jcorrect 
an  Inequity  in  S.  3044  by  distinguishing 
between  IndlvidUEils  and  organmatlons 
with  regard  to  contribution  limlfctions. 

As  repwrted,  the  bill  places  a  i  $3,000 
limitation  on  what  a  person— ^ieflned 
as  an  individual  or  an  organization — 
may  contribute  to  a  candidate  fi-  the 
House  or  Senate  in  any  election  JOnly 
a  candidate's  own  campaign  orgi 
tion  and  the  national  and  State 
committees  are  exempt  from  thl; 
vision. 

Obviously,  the  Intent  of  the 
tion    is    to    eliminate    the    spec 
bought  elections  and  to  lessen  t: 
of  big  money  In  politics. 

In     effect,     though,     the     Ul, 
equates   one   wealthy   contributoi 

an  organization  of  hundreds  or  

sands.  Thus  it  discriminates  agaii  it  the 
modest  contributor  who  chooses  1  >  give 
through  an  organization  that  refle  ts  his 
philosophy  or  views. 

The  role  of  broad-based  citlzi  n  In- 
terest groups — whether  conservi  ;ive — 
such  as  the  Americans  for  Constiti  ;lonal 
Action  or  the  American  Consei  rative 
Union — liberal — such  as  the  Nj  ional 
Committee  for  an  Effective  Congi  (ss  or 
the  Council  for  a  Liveable  Wor  a — or 
single  issue — such  as  the  League  ofcon- 
servation  Voters — is  to  help  elec 
sons  who  support  the  group's  vii 
ideology.  The  citizens  who  contri 
such  organizations  often  do  not  hi 
time  or  expertise  themselves  to  fi 
which  candidates  most  nearly 
their  views,  are  most  qualified,  hale  real 


nation 
with 
;hou 


chances  of  winning,  and  so  on.  By 


jiving 


through  such  committees,  they  p  ;rticl- 
pate  in  the  most  intelligent  way  Ifci  the 
election  process. 

It  is  important  to  point  out,  to4  ,  that 
the  limitation  of  the  Senate  bill  d^s  not 
greatly  restrict  large  business  li 
or  labor  union  participation.  Indli 
within  a  corporation  or  compani 
each  give  "voluntarily"  as  they  dj 
or  they  may  establish  committees 
eral  cities  or  States,  as  many  „ 
wish,  and  each  may  contribute  tl 
amount  to  any  single  candidate, 
most  labor  organizations,  many  tra< 
sociations  and  business  groups  aL 

have  State,  local,  and  regional  affll 

they  have  an  existing  network  to  su  )port 
candidates,  and  each  of  these  coi  mlt- 
tees  may  contribute  the  maximu  n  to 
each  candidate. 

In  contrast,  large  citizens'  group:  usu- 
ally raise  funds  by  mailings  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  They  are  known  by  their 
name  and  their  reputation,  and  c  nnot 
suddenly  split  into  many  different  :om- 
mittees  with  different  names. 

A  legitimate  political  committee  s  lould 
be  allowed  to  contribute  at  least  tw  ce  as 
much  as  an  individual.  Some,  inc!  iding 
the  New  York  "Hmes  in  an  edltorla]  com- 
ment, have  suggested  that  such  oc:anl- 
zations  be  allowed  to  contribute  tl 
four  times  the  amount  a  single  inc 
can  contribute.  It  has  been  point 
that,  under  the  present  proposal,  _ 
Mrs.  Clement  Stone  could  legalli 
tribute  twice  as  much  to  a  House  o| 

ate  candidate  as  could  the  Natioi 

mittee  for  an  Effective  Congress,  an^ 
nization  of  80,000  persons. 


^ee  or 

Idual 

out 

.  and 

con- 

ISen- 
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brga- 


My  amendment  would  partially  remedy 
this  inequity  by  distinguishing  between 
an  "individual"  and  a  "person,"  and  by 
allowing  an  organization  to  contribute 
twice  as  much  as  an  individual. 

In  effect,  my  amendment  would  allow 
that  an  organization  could  contribute  the 
same  amount  that  a  married  couple  can 
now  contribute  under  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
gone  through  this  amendment  and  I 
would  ask  the  Senator  from  Maine,  do  I 
correctly  understand  that  his  amend- 
ment would  not  change  in  any  way  the 
limit  now  imposed  on  an  individual, 
which  says  that  an  individual  can  con- 
tribute not  to  exceed  $3,000  to  a  political 
candidate? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  means  that  a  hus- 
band and  wife,  therefore,  could  contrib- 
ute $6,000,  because  each,  as  an  individual, 
could  contribute  $3,000? 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment,  then,   would  simply  be  that  an 
orgranization,   being  defined   as   a  per- 
son, would  be  in  the  same  contribution 
category  as  a  husband  and  wife  would 
be,  insofar  as  the  limits  were  concerned. 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  CANNON.  So  that  an  organization 
that  has  many  members  which  may  be 
contributing  small  smiounts  could,  then, 
instead  of  being  limited  to  $3,000.  the 
proposal  now  in  the  bill,  would  be  limited 
to  $6,000,  the  same  amount  a  husband 
and  wife  together  could  give  to  a  candi- 
date. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CANNON.  This  makes  no  other 
changes  in  the  bill,  then,  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  It  does  not  make 
any  other  changes  in  the  bill. 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield? 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Obviously,  if  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  were  to  be  adopted,  the 
situation  would  be  better  than  what  we 
have  today  where  organizations  such  as 
those  having  milk  funds  can  make  im- 
limited  contributions.  But  I  suggest  that 
even  with  the  Senator's  amendment,  it 
is  disturbing  that  we  would  be  delegat- 
ing to  some  organization  the  decision  as 
to  who  is  to  be  supported  to  the  extent  of 
$6,000, 

If  we  really  want  clean  elections  and 
clean  campaigns,  we  would  strictly  in- 
sist that  all  contributions  be  made  by 
individuals  to  the  candidate  of  their 
choice.  To  me,  that  is  the  way  it  should 
be. 

So  I  am  opposed  to  the  Senator's 
amendment.  I  believe  he  moves  in  the 
wrong  direction.  I  think  we  should  be 
moving  away  completely  from  elections 
that  are  supported  and  financed  by  spe- 
cial interest  groups.  This  amendment 
would  allow  the  special  interest  groups 
to  be  able  to  pick  and  choose  in  sup- 
porting the  candidates  rather  than  in- 
dividual citizens. 
Am  I  wrong  In  that  assessment? 


Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  Senator  Is  par- 
tially right,  and  I  hope  to  see  the  day 
when  all  individuals  in  this  country  take 
so  much  interest  in  our  political  process 
that  we  can  have  a  system  in  which  only 
individuals  will  be  allowed  to  make  con- 
tributions. 

However,  in  the  meantime  we  are  faced 
with  the  reality  that  most  individuals  do 
not  have  that  much  interest  or  do  not 
take  the  time  to  find  out  about  the  qual- 
ifications of  all  the  candidates  who  are 
nmning  for  public  office.  With  some  ex- 
cepticms,  the  organizations  to  which 
many  of  these  same  people  belong  are 
idealistic,  legitimate  organizations.  They 
are  not  necessarily  out  to  get  somebody 
or  have  an  ax  to  grind.  They  do  operate 
conscientiously  to  further  the  interests  of 
their  members,  and  they  provide  a  good 
vehicle  for  contributions  which  probably 
would  not  otherwise  be  made  to  political 
campaigns. 

Certainly,  the  limitation  of  $6,000  is 
not  a  very  large  one  to  be  placed  upon 
such  organizations.  I  mentioned  In  my 
earlier  remarks  organizations  such  as  the 
Committee  for  an  Effective  Congress, 
which  has  80,000  members.  A  $6,000  lim- 
itation for  such  an  organization  does  not 
seem  to  be  out  of  line. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  might  agree  with  the 
Senator  in  terms  of  a  I»residential  elec- 
tion or  a  Senate  election  in  a  big  State. 
But  when  we  are  talking  about  a  con- 
gressional election  in  which  the  total 
amount  of  the  fimds  Is  much  smaller,  I 
would  suggest  that  two  or  three  of  these 
organizations  which  are  essentially  in 
league  with  one  another  could  have  a 
great  impact  on  a  congressional  election. 
With  this  amendment,  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  right  back  again  to  the  spe- 
cial interest  control  of  elections.  I 
thought  that  is  what  we  are  trsrlng  to 
move  away  from  with  this  legislation. 

While  I  regret  to  do  it,  I  think  we 
should  have  a  rollcall  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment. Since  the  majority  leader  has  an- 
nounced that  we  will  not  have  any  roll- 
call  votes  today.  I  suggest  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  manager  of  the  bill  and 
the  sponsor  of  the  amendment  that  per- 
haps we  could  agree  to  have  a  rollcall 
vote  on  this  amendment  tomorrow,  either 
before  or  after  the  3:30  vote  that  Is  al- 
ready scheduled. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Yes;  I  would  be 
happy  to  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Would  the  Senator  de- 
sire to  withhold  his  amendment  at  this 
time?  The  agreement  that  is  in  effect 
permiLs  Senator  Allen  to  offer  an 
amendment,  to  call  it  up  this  evening, 
and  it  will  be  voted  on  at  3:30  tomorrow. 
Would  the  Senator  be  willing  to  with- 
draw his  amendment? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  would  be  happy  to 
withdraw  the  amendment  until  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is  voted  on  at  3 :  30  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
is  withdrawn. 


ORDER      FOR      RECOGNITION      OF 
SENATOR  HUGHES  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  des- 
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ignees  have  been  recognized  \mder  the 
standing  order,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  recognition  of  Mr.  Hughes  on  tomor- 
row, there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATTON  TO- 
MORROW OF  FEDERAL  ELECTION 
CAMPAIGN  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  following 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness on  tomorrow,  the  Senate  resume 
consideration  of  the  unfinished  business, 
S.  3044. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
Will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Griffin).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <S.  3044)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  to  provide  for  public  financing  of 
primary  and  general  election  campaigns 
for  Federal  elective  office,  and  to  amend 
certain  other  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  financing  and  conduct  of  .such 
campaigns.  \ 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  clerk  please  report  amendment  No. 
1064,  and  that  it  be  made  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 

Amend  S.  3044,  as  follows: 

Strike  TITLE  I— FINANCING  OP  FED- 
ERAL CAMPAIGNS  in  Its  entirety. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  title 
which  the  amendment  would  strike  is 
title  I  of  S.  3044,  which  is  the  first  24 
pages  and  the  first  4  lines  on  page  25  of 
thebiU. 

The  amendment  would  strike  from  the 


bill  all  those  portions  thereof  having  to 
do  with  public  financing  of  Federal  elec- 
tions. There  is  much  good  in  the  bill  and 
if  we  can  prime  this  public  financing 
provision  from  the  bill  then  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  rapid  consideration  of 
the  features  of  the  bill  and  an  early  vote 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  S.  3044  is  an  original  bill 
coming  from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  coming  as  the  result  of 
and  in  compliance  with  an  agreement 
reached  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  back 
in  December  of  last  year  when  the  public 
finance  rider  to  the  debt  limit  authoriza- 
tion bill  was  under  discussion.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non) and  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee agreed  that  if  that  rider  were  dropped 
or  if  further  insistence  on  its  acceptance 
not  be  made  that  the  Rules  Committee 
would  report  a  bill  in  some  fashion  to 
provide  a  vehicle  for  the  Senate  acting 
on  the  public  financing  of  Federal  elec- 
tions idea. 

The  bill  was  reported  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  considered  in  committee,  passed 
by  a  vote  of  some  8  to  1,  although  some 
Members  who  voted  for  the  bill  stated 
that  they  were  doing  so  only  because 
commitments  had  been  made  that  a  bill 
would  proceed  from  the  Rules  Committee 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  voted 
against  the  reporting  of  the  bill.  He  made 
no  commitment  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate agreeing  to  a  bill  to  be  reported  from 
the  Rules  Committee  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  goes  one  step 
further  than  does  the  Kennedy-Scott- 
Mansfield-Mondale-Cranston,  and  oth- 
ers rider.  The  rider  did  not  provide  for  the 
financing  in  whole  or  in  part  of  House 
and  Senate  primaries.  The  Senate  bill 
goes  one  step  further  than  does  the  Ken- 
nedy bill. 

Mr.  President,  why  public  financing? 
Why  should  we  have  public  financing  of 
Federal  elections?  Why  not  leave  it  in  the 
private  sector?  Well,  they  say  the  lessons 
of  Watergate  indicate  that  the  only 
answer  to  the  abuses  pointed  out  by 
Watergate  is  to  turn  the  bill  for  cam- 
paign expenses  over  to  the  taxpayer,  pay 
for  Federal  elections  out  of  the  Public 
Treasury,  rather  than  through  contribu- 
tions from  individual  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  that  magic  is  left  to  the 
public  money.  Why  should  that  be  less 
susceptible  to  abuses  than  private  con- 
tributions? I  submit  that  stricter  regula- 
tion of  Federal  elections  has  not  yet  been 
tried;  it  has  not  yet  been  given  a  fair 
trial.  The  1971  Federal  Elections  Cam- 
paign Act  is  deficient  in  many  regards: 
Not  only  did  it  have  a  fatsd  flaw  in  it 
providing  that  contributions  made  up  to 
April  7  of  1972  did  not  have  to  be  re- 
ported, but  also  it  makes  no  limitation 
on  any  campaign  expenditures  except  for 
media  advertising.  That  is  the  only  thing 
that  the  limit  is  placed  upon ;  no  overall 
limit  whatsoever  on  other  types  of 
advertising. 

Newspaper  advertising,  radio,  televi- 
sion, magazines,  billboards — those  are 
limited,  I  beheve,  to  10  cents  per  person  of 
voting  age.  The  sky  is  the  limit,  though, 
on  expenditures  in  all  other  fields.  I  sub- 
mit that  the  other  fields  of  campaign  ex- 


penditures would  be  just  as  large  or  pos- 
sibly much  larger  than  in  the  field  of  me- 
dia advertising.  What  about  travel  ex- 
penses: what  about  cars;  what  about  bro- 
chures ;  what  about  campaign  office  staff, 
mass  mailing,  stationery,  and  postage? 
All  these  types  of  advertising  have  no 
limit  under  the  present  law,  under  the 

1971  law. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  was 
mindful  of  that  deficiency  and  on  July  30 
of  last  year  passed  S.  372.  That  bill  would 
place  an  overall  limitation  on  campaign 
expenditure?  of  all  types,  and  whereas 
the  present  law  makes  no  effective  limi- 
tation on  the  amount  that  can  be  con- 
tributed by  one  contributor,  as  we  wit- 
nessed, contributions  in  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  were  made  in  the 

1972  campaign;  S.  372  significantly  leaves 
the  campaign  expense  field  in  the  private 
sector,  and  would  place  a  limit  of  $3,000 
per  person  per  election.  S.  3044  carries 
that  same  $3,000  limitation. 

So  if  S.  372  places  a  limit  on  all  types  of 
expenditures,  not  just  the  media,  if  it 
puts  an  effective  limit  on  that,  if  it  limits 
campaign  contributions  to  $3.000 — and  it 
does — and  if  it  sets  up  an  independent 
election  commission — and  it  does — and  if 
it  limits  caish  campaign  contributions  to 
$50 — and  it  does — it  has  gone  a  long  way 
toward  effective  campaign  reform. 

There  are  many  atrocities  committed 
in  the  name  of  campaign  reform,  and  I 
submit  that  public  financing  is  one  such 
atrocity.  Every  change  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  it  is  a  reform,  and  paying  the 
bill  out  of  the  Public  Treasury  is  not  re- 
form— it  is  just  shifting  the  burden  to  the 
taxpayer. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  set  up  the 
Watergate  Committee  somewhat  over  a 
year  ago,  and  one  of  its  responsibilities 
was  to  make  recommendations  on  the 
conclusion  of  its  investigation,  about  im- 
proving the  election  process  in  Presiden- 
tial races. 

Well,  the  Watergate  Committee  is  just 
about  to  wind  up  its  work.  I  assume  its 
report  will  be  forthcoming  shortly. 

What  does  the  Watergate  resolution 
provide?  Section  4,  page  13,  reads: 

The  select  committee  shall  have  authority 
to  recommend  the  enactment  of  any  new 
congressional  legislation  which  its  investiga- 
tion considers  is  necessary  or  desirable  to 
safeguard  the  electoral  process  by  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  chosen. 

Mr.  President,  based  on  the  votes  taken 
in  November  and  December,  and  the  in- 
troduction by  an  absent  Senator  of 
amendments  to  this  bill,  my  understand- 
ing is  that  5  out  of  the  7  members  of  the 
Watergate  Committee  oppose  pubUc  fi- 
nancing. And  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  just  a  few  minutes 
ago,  v;as  speaking  on  the  subject.  I  am 
confident  other  members  of  that  com- 
mittee will  be  on  the  Senate  fioor  in  the 
coming  days,  if  not  weeks,  discussing 
this  very  same  issue  and  speaking  against 
public  financing. 

What  is  the  big  burn'?  We  have  al- 
ready passed  a  bill,  S.  372,  that  does  not 
provide  for  any  public  financing — not  a 
dime.  Well,  that  bill  passed  here  on 
July  30  by  a  vote  of  82  to  8,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Kennedy-Scott-Mansfield- 
Cranston-Mondale-Pell    rider    was    de- 
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feated  by  a  vote  of  about  52  to  0  when 
it  was  offered  as  an  amendmentjlto  that 
bill.  That  bill  is  over  in  the  Hoise,  and 
we  understand  Chairman  Hmts  has 
agreed  to  act  In  the  matter  of  c^paign 
reform  In  the  very  near  future. 

Before  they  act  on  the  billil  in  the 
House,  an  effort  is  made  to  change  the 
entire  thrust  of  the  bill,  change|the  en- 
tire position  of  the  Senate,  witli  regard 
to  that  legislation.  What  «re  our 
brethren  in  the  House  going  tl  think 
about  the  Senate  sending  a  bill,  Provid- 
ing for  private  financing  with  stact  reg- 
ulation, and  before  they  even  aA  on  it, 
the  Senate  changes  its  mind  aiw  sends 
an  entirely  new  bill  with  an  entiifely  dif- 
ferent thrust?  I  believe  the  [Senate 
should  be  a  little  more  consistent  than 
that.  If  we  wanted  public  financing,  it 
lool£s  like  it  would  have  been  a  part  of 
that  bUl.  I 

What  does  this  bill  provide?  m  keeps 
that  same  provision  in  there  aboutf  candi- 
dates who  seek  the  Presidential  nomi- 
nation of  the  major  parties — and  there 
are  quite  a  number  of  those.  WJien  we 
have  a  full  Senate  here,  we  have  lulte  a 
number  who  are  seeking  the  nomijiation. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  I  expect  to  call  up.  before 
the  bill  is  acted  on  finally,  thatj  would 
forbid  any  Member  of  the  93d  Congress 
from  receiving  any  public  funds]  in  aid 
of  a  Presidential  nomination  conaest  for 
the  Presidency  for  the  term  startlrig  Jan- 
uary 20,  1977,  which  would  be  this  start 
of  the  next  term.  We  have  a  numbi  >r  here 
in  the  Senate  who  seek  the  Presidency 
or  would  accept  the  nominatio:  i  if  it 
came  their  way.  The  bill  still  p  rovldes 
that  a  Member  of  the  Senate  or  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  could  seek  the  Presi- 
dential nomination  of  one  of  the  major 
parties,  and  if  he  were  successful  in  get- 
ting $250,000  in  contributions  of  11250  or 
less,  then  the  Federal  Treasuryi  would 
write  him  a  check  for  $250,000.  It  would 
match  that  $250,000,  and  then  subse- 
quent contributions  of  up  to  $2l  0  that 
he  received  would  be  matched  |  ay  the 
Federal  Treasury.  He  could  come  I  ii  every 
2  or  3  days  and  pick  up  his  checj !  or  his 
matching  funds.  That  keeps  goiil  g  until 
he  has  collected  from  the  Feder<  1  Gov- 
ernment some  $7.5  million  to  aid  ^im  in 
his  election  campaign. 

If  Governor  Rockefeller  had  cdjitribu- 
tions  of  that  size  and  that  amojint,  he 
could  get  $7.5  million  out  of  the  i  ixpay- 
er's  pockets. 

Governor  Connally  in  the  san  s  way. 
Governor  Reagan  in  the  same  wa  .  Sen- 
ator Percy  in  the  same  way.  I  enator 
Kennedy  in  the  same  way.  The  r  con- 
tributions up  to  $250  would  be  opitched 
by  the  Federal  Government  up  to  17,500,- 
000.  I 

In  a  colloquy  this  morning  or  eajrly  this 
afternoon  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  fMr.  Pell),  I 
asked  him  if  there  is  in  the  bill  alythlng 
that  sets  a  time  beyond  which  or  back 
of  which  contributions  would  liot  be 
matchable  or  could  not  be  reo  ived.  I 


asked  how  far  back  it  went.  He  s; 
there  was  no  limitation. 
I  asked. 

Does  that  mean  that  a  man  who 
ruiuang  for  the  Presidency  lor  boj 
could  come  in  and  say,  "In  the  last  i 
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I  have  collected  so  many  thovisands  of  dol- 
lars In  my  race  for  the  Presidency,  and  I  want 
the  Oovernment  to  match  that?" 

I  asked  if  that  were  possible  under  the 
bill. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  re- 
plied. 

Oh,  ye.s;  that  Li  possible  under  the  bill. 

Then  I  asked, 

Looking  prospectively,  now — looking  at 
future  races — suppose  a  man  says,  "I  do  not 
beUeve  I  am  ready  to  run  for  President  in 
1976.  I  want  to  wait  and  run  In  1980,  or 
perhaps  I  want  to  run  In  1984." 

I  asked  if  it  were  possible  for  a  candi- 
date to  seek  the  nomination  in  1980  and 
participate  in  the  Federal  subsidy? 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  re- 
plied, 

Oh.  yes,  that  Is  all  right. 

I  asked. 

Is  It  possible,  then,  to  have  one  class  of 
candidates  seeking  the  1976  nomination, 
another  class  seeking  the  1980  nomination, 
another  group  seeking  the  1984  nomination, 
and  then  another  group  seeking  the  1988 
nomination? 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  re- 
plied. 

Oh.  yes.  That  Is  i>ermlsslble. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Senate  wants  to  approve  a  measure 
of  that  sort. 

I  have  thought  that  the  Washington 
Post  would  be  in  favor  of  almost  any  sort 
of  bill  that  was  said  to  provide  for  pub- 
lic financing  or  that  was  said  to  be  for 
election  reform.  But  I  have  found,  to  my 
surplse,  that  in  this  morning's  Washing- 
ton Post,  the  lead  editorial  said  this 
about  S.  3044.  The  editorial  did  not  call 
the  bill  by  name. 

Thus  the  Senate  last  summer  sent  the 
House  a  v?ry  solid  bill  to  curb  private  giving 
and  spending  and  to  strengthen  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  election  laws.  And  today  the 
Senate  begins  debate  on  a  very  ambitious 
bill  to  extend  public  financing  to  all  federal 
primary  and  general-election  campaigns. 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  Post  had  a 
strong  Interest  in  public  financing. 

That  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
Is  in  the  House  today.  We  do  not  know 
that  it  is  not  going  to  be  acted  on.  Either 
that  bill  or  a  similar  bill  will  be  acted 
upon. 

Let  me  read  further  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  editorial: 

The  problem  with  the  latest  Senate  bill — 

That  is,  S.  3044,  the  bUl  before  the 
Senate — 

Is  that  It  tries  to  do  too  much,  too  soon,  and 
goes  beyond  what  is  either  feasible  or  work- 
able. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  Washington 
Post  making  sound  suggestions,  such  as 
I  have  Just  read. 

For  one  thing,  the  bill  provides  for  full 
public  financing  of  congressional  general- 
election  campaigns,  and  that  is  clearly  in- 
digestible in  the  House  this  year,  since  the 
House  leadership  even  chokes  on  the  more 
moderate  matchlng-grant  approach  embod- 
ied in  the  Audereon-Udall  bill.  The  more  seri- 
ous defects  in  the  Senate  blU  Involve  the 
inclusion  of  primaries. 

That  Is  something  the  Senate  commit- 
tee, in  its  wisdom,  added  to  the  Kennedy- 


Scott-Mansfleld-Mondale-Cranston-PeU 
rider  approach.  I  continue  to  read: 

No  aspect  of  the  federal  elections  process 
Is  more  motley  and  capricious  than  the  pres- 
ent steeplechase  of  presidential  primaries. 

That  is  a  field  which  the  committee 
bill  is  seeking  to  clarify. 

Injecting  even  partial  public  funding  into 
this  process,  without  rationalizing  it  in  any 
other  way,  makes  little  sense. 

As  for  Congressional  primaries,  they  are  so 
varied  In  size,  cost  and  significance  among 
the  States  that  no  single  system  of  public 
support  seems  justifiable  without  much  more 
careful  thought. 

I  commend  a  reading  of  this  editorial 
In  the  Washington  Post  to  Senators,  par- 
ticularly Senators  who  advocate  the  pub- 
lic financing  aspect  of  the  bill. 

What  the  Senate  bill  seeks  to  do  is 
similar  to  a  rider  that  failed  of  adoption 
last  year.  It  is  a  worse  bill  in  some  re- 
spects, as  I  have  pointed  out,  in  that  it 
seems  to  include  the  primary  campaigns 
of  Members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
It  goes  even  further  than  the  Kennedy- 
Scott  rider  of  last  year.  The  pending 
amendment,  the  amendment  on  which 
agreement  has  been  made  to  vote  tomor- 
row  afternoon,  is  to  strike  out  title  I,  but 
to  leave  the  remaining  title,  "Title  n— 
Changes  in  Campaign  Communications 
Law  and  in  Reporting  and  Disclosure 
Provisions  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971,"  title  m,  crimes  relat- 
ing to  elections  and  political  activities — 
that  would  be  preserved — title  IV,  dis- 
closure of  financial  interests  by  certain 
Federal  ofiQcers  and  employees,  and  title 
V,  related  Internal  Revenue  Code 
amendments.  Those  four  remaining  titles 
would  still  stay  in  the  bill. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  this 
morning  sought  to  obtain  unanimous 
consent  to  strike  title  V  in  order  that  it 
might  be  considered  on  legislation  which 
had  originated  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, that  it  might  be  attached  to 
the  legislation  originating  in  the  House 
and  referred  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  over  there. 

Mr.  President,  what  title  V  does  in  the 
bill  before  us — and  we  do  not  know 
whether  it  will  stay  in  the  bill  or  not;  I 
rather  believe  when  we  come  to  a  vote  on 
the  majority  leader's  motion  it  will  be 
stricken — Is  as  follows:  Title  V  is  divided 
into  two  parts.  One  deals  with  the  check- 
off. And  speaking  of  the  checkoff,  this 
checkoff  system  that  we  have  really  pro- 
vides the  vehicle  and  the  method  and 
system  by  which  the  1976  general  election 
Presidential  campaign  can  be  financed. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  fiscal  authori- 
ties that  by  1976  there  will  be  over  $50 
million  in  this  checkoff  fund.  It  is  pro- 
vided that  the  candidate  of  each  major 
party  shall  get  15  cents  per  person  of 
voting  age  throughout  the  country,  which 
will  ruti  about  $21  million;  so  the  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  can  be  financed 
under  the  present  checkoff  laws.  We  do 
not  need  this  S.  3044  to  provide  for  the 
public  financing  of  national  Presidential 
elections.  We  do  not  need  that  at  all. 

The  only  catch  in  it — catch  22,  so  to 
speak — is  that  in  order  to  come  imder  the 
provisions  of  the  present  checkoff,  the 
political  party  has  to  agree  that  it  will 
make  do  In  the  campaign  with  this  $21 
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xnlllion,  and  that  the  candidates  will  not 
accept  any  private  contributions.  I  rather 
believe  we  are  going  to  see  some  legisla- 
tion later  on  increasing  this  amount  of 
15  cents  per  person  of  voting  age  through 
the  checkoff  to  a  larger  amount,  so  that 
the  parties  can  run  more  expensive  cam- 
paigns than  a  $21  mUllon  campaign.  But 
$21  million,  Mr.  President,  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  Democrats  in  1976  and  to  the 
Republicans  in  1976,  so  it  is  really  not 
necessary  to  have  this  measure  if  what 
we  are  talking  about  is  Presidential  elec- 
tions. If  we  want  to  finance  the  Presi- 
dential election  of  1976,  it  is  already  pro- 
vided for.  It  already  comes  under  the 
provisions  of  existing  law. 

Now,  this  checkoff  provision  provides 
for  double  that  amotmt.  They  do  not 
think  it  is  enough,  so  they  want  to  dou- 
ble it.  That  would  be  $2  for  a  single  per- 
son, $4  for  a  couple,  and  there  is  a  nice 
little  gimmick  there,  Mr.  President,  that 
if  they  do  not  check  it  off,  it  is  assumed 
they  did  check  It  off.  So,  If  they  do  not  say 
they  do  not  want  it,  it  is  assumed  that 
they  do  want  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  we  need 
these  changes  in  the  checkoff  law,  and 
I  will  be  glad  to  see  the  majority  lead- 
er's motion  carry  when  it  comes  up  for 
consideration. 

Of  course,  imder  the  present  deduc- 
tions of  credits  allowed,  in  addition  to 
the  checkoff,  there  is  something  entirely 
different;  on  the  income  tax,  you  are 
allowed  either  credits  or  deductions  for 
contributions  you  make  to  political  cam- 
paigns. So  under  this  public  financing  on 
a  mixed  type  deal,  mixing  public  funds 
and  private  funds,  the  Goverrunent 
would  be  paying,  through  those  deduc- 
tion and  credit  provisions  of  the  income 
tax  law,  what  the  Individual  put  In.  and 
then  the  Government  will  match  what  it 
has  already  given  the  taxpayers  to  put 
in. 

So,  actually,  the  taxpayer  would  not 
be  putting  in  anything  on  small  con- 
tributions up  to  $50  that  it  provides.  I 
believe,  for  a  credit  on  the  tax,  and  $200 
for  a  couple  on  a  deduction.  So  the  Gov- 
ernment, imder  this  mixed  plan  of  the 
bill  before  us,  would  be  matching  private 
funds  with  public  funds  when  it  has  al- 
ready given  the  taxpayers  the  money  to 
put  in  on  the  private  fund  basis  up  to  a 
certain  amoimt.  It  would  be  the  Govern- 
ment paying  both  ends  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  one 
of  the  disthigulshed  sponsors  of  this  leg- 
islation would  like  to  address  the  Senate, 
and  I  shall  yield  the  floor  at  this  time 
and  continue  with  the  remainder  of  my 
remarks  at  a  later  time. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mi*.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Carey  Parker  of 
my  staff  may  be  present  on  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  8.  3044. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  pleased  to  give 
my  support  to  S.  3044,  the  election  re- 
form bill  now  before  the  Senate.  No  bill 
in  this  Congress  is  more  Important. 

In  large  measure,  how  we  deal  with  the 
pending  legislation  will  determine  the 
longnm  health  of  our  democratic  sjrs- 
tem  of  government  in  the  years  to  come. 


For  that  reason,  I  am  especially  pleased 
to  commend  Senator  Howard  Cannon, 
the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
and  Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Elections  Subcommittee,  for 
the  far-reaching  bill  they  have  guided 
to  the  Senate  floor,  especially  title  I, 
which  deals  with  public  financing  of 
elections.  Since  most  of  the  debate  on 
the  bUl  is  likely  to  concern  the  bill's  ap- 
proach to  public  financing,  I  would  like 
to  address  my  remarks  today  to  that 
issue. 

A  detailed  summary  of  the  public  fi- 
nancing provisions  of  S.  3044  is  attached 
as  an  appendix  to  my  remarks.  In  es- 
sence, these  provisions  do  two  things: 

First,  the  bill  takes  Senator  Russell 
Long's  dollar  checkoff,  the  Imaginative 
device  enacted  by  Congress  in  1971  for 
public  financing  of  Presidential  general 
elections,  and  extends  it  to  Senate  and 
House  general  elections.  Under  the 
checkoff,  full  pubUc  funding  will  be  avaU- 
able  for  the  general  election  campaigns 
of  candidates  of  the  major  politlcsd  par- 
ties, and  proportional  public  funds  will 
be  available  for  candidates  of  minor  par- 
ties. 

Second,  in  a  genuine  breakthrough,  the 
Rules  Committee  bill  does  not  stop  with 
public  financing  of  general  elections.  It 
also  offers  public  financing  for  all  pri- 
maries for  Federal  office — President, 
Senate  and  House — through  a  system  of 
matching  public  grants  for  small  pri- 
vate contributions. 

Thus,  S.  3044  proposes  a  system  of 
comprehensive  public  financing  for  all 
Federal  elections. 

Taken  together,  these  provisions  of  the 
bill  can  spark  a  renaissance  in  American 
political  Ufe,  because  public  financing  of 
elections  is  the  answer  to  many  of  the 
deepest  problems  facing  the  Nation, 
especially  the  lack  of  responsiveness  of 
government  to  the  people.  Only  when  all 
the  people  pay  for  elections  will  all  the 
people  be  truly  represented  in  their  gov- 
ernment. 

At  a  single  stroke,  we  can  drive  the 
moneylenders  out  of  the  temple  of  poli- 
tics. We  can  end  the  corrosive  and  cor- 
rupting infiuence  of  private  money  In 
public  life.  Once  and  for  all,  we  can 
take  elections  off  the  auction  block,  auid 
make  elected  officials  what  they  ought 
to  be — servants  of  all  the  people  instead 
of  slaves  to  a  special  few. 

Amid  so  much  that  is  negative  today — 
the  paralysis  of  our  Nation's  highest 
leadership,  the  increasing  probability 
that  the  President  will  be  impeached,  the 
resignation  of  a  Vice  President,  the  in- 
dictments of  many  fprmer  highest  White 
House  aides,  the  sick  economy  soaring 
upward  Into  inflation  and  driving  down- 
ward into  recession— amid  all  these  is- 
sues, reform  of  campaign  financing 
stands  out  like  a  shining  beacon,  as  the 
most  positive  contribution  Congress  can 
make  to  end  the  crisis  over  Watergate, 
and  restore  the  people's  shattered  con- 
fidence in  the  integrity  of  their  Govern- 
ment. 

Most,  and  probably  all,  of  the  things 
that  are  wrong  with  politics  and  public 
office  in  this  coimtry  today  have  their 
roots  in  the  way  we  finance  the  cam- 


paigns in  which  the  Nation's  highest  of- 
ficials are  elected. 

We  get  what  we  pay  for.  As  a  result,  we 
have  the  best  political  system  that  money 
can  buy,  a  system  that  has  now  become 
the  worst  national  scandal  in  our  history, 
a  disgrace  to  every  basic  principle  on 
which  the  Nation  stands. 

Who  really  owns  America?  Who  owns 
Congress?  Who  owns  the  administration? 
Is  it  the  people,  or  is  it  a  little  group  of 
big  campaign  contributors?  Take  seven 
examples  that  are  obviously  ciurent 
today : 

Does  anyone  doubt  the  connection  be- 
tween America's  energy  crisis  and  the 
campaign  contributions  of  the  oil 
industry? 

Does  anyone  doubt  the  connection  be- 
tween America's  reluctance  to  enforce 
effective  price  controls  and  the  campaign 
contributions  of  the  Nation's  richest  cor- 
porations, especially  the  $100,000  corpo- 
rate capitation  tax  imposed  by  the  man- 
agers of  President  Nixon's  reelection 
campaign  in  1972? 

Does  anyone  doubt  the  connection  be- 
tween America's  health  crisis  and  the 
campaign  contributions  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  the  private 
health  insurance  industry? 

Does  anyone  doubt  the  connection  be- 
tween the  massive  tax  loopholes  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  and  the  campaign 
contributions  of  those  who  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  such  loopholes? 

Does  anyone  doubt  the  cormection  be- 
tween the  crisis  over  gun  control  and  the 
campaign  contributions  of  the  National 
Rifie  Association? 

Does  anyone  doubt  the  cormection  be- 
tween the  transportation  crisis  and  the 
campaign  contributions  of  the  highway 
lobby? 

Does  anyone  doubt  the  connection  be- 
tween the  demoralization  of  the  Foreign 
Service  and  the  sale  of  ambassadorships 
for  private  campaign  contributions? 

These  areas  are  only  the  beginning  of 
the  list.  The  problem  is  especially  urgent 
and  pervasive  today,  because  of  Water- 
gate and  the  soaring  cost  of  running  for 
public  office.  But  if  1972  was  unique  at 
all  in  campaign  financing,  it  was  unique 
only  in  the  unscrupulous  intensity  and 
efficiency  with  which  large  private  con- 
tributions were  so  successfully  solicited. 

Corruption  or  the  appearance  of  cor- 
ruption in  campaign  financing  is  not  a 
new  phenomenon.  It  affects  both  the 
White  House  and  the  Congress.  In  fact, 
I  would  venture  that  for  at  least  a  gener- 
ation, few  major  pieces  of  legislation 
have  moved  through  the  House  or  Sen- 
ate, few  major  administrative  agency  ac- 
tions have  been  taken,  that  do  not  bear 
the  brand  of  large  campaign  contributors 
with  an  Interest  in  the  outcome. 

Watergate  did  not  cause  the  problem, 
but  it  may  well  offer  the  last  clear  chance 
to  solve  it.  Through  public  financing,  we 
can  guarantee  that  the  political  influence 
of  any  citizen  is  measured  only  by  his 
voice  and  vote,  not  by  the  thickness  of 
his  pocketbook. 

To  the  man  in  the  street,  as  the  recent 
polls  make  clear,  politics  in  American 
life  has  now  sunk  to  the  depths  of  pub- 
lic service  in  the  heyday  of  the  notorious 
spoils  system  of  the  19th  century.  And 
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just  as  the  spoils  system  finally]  sank  of 
its  own  scandals,  incompetence  i  ind  cor- 
ruption, and  gave  way  to  the  ai>pointed 
civil  service  based  on  merit  we  linow  to- 
day, so  the  spoils  system  of  priviite  cam- 
paign financing  is  sinking  uii^er  the 
scandal  of  Watergate,  giving  \«By  to  a 
new  era  of  elected  public  servidt,  based 
on  public  financing  of  elections  to  pub- 
lic ofQce. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  public  financ- 
ing is  not  a  panacea  for  America's  every 
social  ill.  It  is  not  a  cure  for  all  corrup- 
tion in  public  life.  It  is  not  a  guarantee 
that  those  who  enter  public  service  will  be 
any  wiser  in  solving  America's  current 
problems.  What  it  does  mean  is  that 
public  decisions  will  be  taken  in  the  fu- 
ture by  persons  beholden  only  to  the 
public  as  a  whole,  free  of  the  abuses  that 
have  landed  America  in  the  doc  :  in  the 
eyes  of  democratic  nations  thri^ughout 
the  world,  free  of  the  appearance  of  spe- 
cial influence  and  corruption  tii9.t  have 
done  so  much  in  recent  years  <d  bring 
all  government  to  its  present  lo^ '  estate. 

There  are  a  number  of  issuei(  which 
are  being  raised  in  connection  wl  th  pub- 
lic financing,  and  which  we  will  discuss 
in  detail  in  the  present  debate.) 

PAST  ACTION  BY  THE  SENATE  ON  IWBUC 
FINANCING 

First,  the  bill  is  not  being  rushed 
through  Congress  prematurdy.  The 
principle  of  public  financing  haareceived 
extensive  analysis  by  Congriss  over 
many  years,  especially  by  the  Senate.  In 
fact,  the  present  debate  marks  ihe  fifth 
year  in  the  past  decade  in  wiich  the 
Senate  is  engaging  in  major  fiodr  debate 
on  public  financing  legislation 

1966  saw  the  birth  of  the  origjjpal  dol- 
lar checkoff  legislation,  spon^)red  by 
Senator  Long  and  signed  intoffl  law  by 
President  Lyndon  Johnson. 

1967  saw  that  law  delayed,  ciught  In 
the  crossfire  of  the  then  emerging  pas- 
sions over  the  1968  Presidential  election. 

1971  saw  the  act  revived,  ajd  again 
signed  into  law,  this  time  by  Fresident 
Richard  Nixon. 

And,  in  the  wake  of  Watergite,  1973 
saw  the  first  attempted  extension  of  the 
checkoff  to  other  Federal  electiikns,  in  a 
measure  passed  initially  by  tha\  Senate, 
but  later  killed  by  a  Senate  filibuster 
mounted  by  those  unwilling  to  let  the 
majority  work  its  will.  ' 

There  is  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  tone  to 
arguments  of  those  opposed  to  public  fi- 
nancing. We  already  have  publid  financ- 
ing for  Presidential  elections,  it  is  al- 
ready a  Federal  law.  It  is  alreadf  printed 
on  the  statute  books.  1 

Surely,  Congress  is  not  about  to  roll 
back  the  clock  on  the  dollar  checkoff  by 
repealing  its  provisions.  The  i^ue  now 
is  whether  to  extend  the  dollaj'  check- 
off, by  applying  its  provisions  x>  Pres- 
idential primaries  and  to  Seneite  and 
House  elections. 

I  say,  if  public  financing  is  the  suiswer 
to  the  problems  of  private  money  and 
political  corruption  in  Presidential  elec- 
tions, then  it  is  also  the  answ<p-  to  the 
problems  of  private  money  and  {political 
corruption  in  other  Federal  elections,  too. 
If  public  financing  is  good  enough  for 
President,  it  is  good  enough  for  Use  House 
and  Senate,  too. 


PUBUC   FINANCING    IS    NOT    TAXATION    WITHOUT 
KEPRESENTATION 

Second,  to  those  who  say  that  public 
financing  of  elections  is  taxation  without 
representation,  I  reply  that  taxation 
without  representation  is  what  we  have 
today,  with  a  system  of  campaign  fi- 
nancing that  turns  elected  officials  into 
vassals  of  their  big  contributors. 

If  we  want  a  President  and  Congress 
who  represent  all  the  people,  then  all  the 
people  have  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  cam- 
paigns for  public  oCBce. 

Similarly,  to  those  who  say  that  pub- 
lic financing  is  a  raid  on  the  Federal 
Treasury  by  candidates  for  public  ofiQce,  I 
reply  that  the  real  raid  on  the  Treasury 
is  the  raid  that  is  going  on  today,  the  raid 
that  is  costing  taxpayers  tens  of  billions 
of  tax  dollars  a  year  in  undeserved  priv- 
ileges and  benefits,  bought  by  the  private 
campaign  contributions  of  wealthy  do- 
nors and  special  interest  groups. 

Moreover,  under  the  dollar  checkoff 
method  of  public  financing  now  being 
widely  used  on  this  year's  tax  returns,  it 
is  clear  that  no  one's  tax  dollars  are  being 
taken  for  public  financing  against  his 
will.  No  tax  dollars  go  into  the  election 
fund  at  all  imless  a  taxpayer  checks  the 
box  on  his  return. 

If  the  dollar  checkoff  works,  it  means 
that  every  dollar  in  funds  for  public  fi- 
nancing is  coming  from  an  individual 
taxpayer  who  has  given  his  consent.  That 
is  a  complete  answer  to  those  who  say 
that  taxpayers  should  not  be  forced  to 
pay  for  political  campaigns,  and  that 
public  officials  should  not  be  spending 
public  money  on  themselves. 

True,  the  new  Senate  bill  would  enable 
any  deficits  in  the  checkoff  fund  to  be 
made  up  by  congressional  appropriations. 
But  the  allocation  of  tax  dollars  for  fi- 
nancing elections  is  no  different  in  prin- 
ciple from  the  allocation  of  tax  dollars 
for  any  other  purpose. 

Not  every  citizen  approves  the  way 
every  tax  dollar  is  spent.  The  most  ob- 
vious example  is  Vietnam — over  a  period 
of  more  than  a  decade,  America  poured 
more  than  a  himdred  billion  tax  dollars 
into  the  Vietnam  war,  over  the  continu- 
ing opposition  of  what  began  as  a  small 
segment  of  the  population,  but  finally 
became  a  majority  of  Congress  and  the 
Nation. 

To  some,  public  financing  of  elections 
may  not  be  the  most  desirable  use  of  pub- 
lic dollars.  But  it  is  a  vast  improvement 
over  private  financing. 

We  do  not  let  wealthy  private  citizens 
pay  the  salaries  of  the  President  and 
Senators  and  Ccmgressmen.  Why  should 
we  let  wealthy  private  citizens  pay  the 
cost  of  their  campaigns? 

As  with  many  other  Federal  spending 
programs,  some  citizens  may  oppose  the 
way  Congress  decides  that  particular  tax 
dollars  shall  be  spent.  But  to  call  such 
spending  "taxation  without  representa- 
tion" is  a  distortion  of  one  of  democracy's 
greatest  principles  and  a  travesty  on  one 
of  America's  proudest  slogans. 

THE   CONSTirunONAIJTT    OF   PUBUC   FINANCINC 

The  third  important  issue  concerns 
the  questions  that  have  been  raised 
about  the  constitutionality  of  public 
financing.  I  believe  that  the  language  of 
the  Constitution  and  a  long  line  of  prec- 


edents in  the  Supreme  Court,  going  back 
to  the  19th  century,  establish  ample 
authority  for  Congress  to  enact  this 
legislation. 

In  each  of  the  major  areas  where  first 
amendment  and  other  constitutional 
overtones  are  present,  especially  in  the 
treatment  of  minor  parties  and  the  gen- 
erous role  carved  out  for  independent 
private  spending,  the  Senate  bill  pro- 
ceeds with  clear  regard  for  basic  legal 
rights. 

No  one — ^no  candidate  or  contributor- 
has  a  constitutional  right  to  buy  an  elec- 
tion. To  suggest  that  Congress  cannot 
enact  this  measure  is  to  deny  democracy 
the  right  of  self -survival. 

Surely,  with  535  experts  preeminent 
in  the  field.  Congress  has  the  constitu- 
tional power  to  correct  a  clear  and  pres- 
ent evil  it  recognizes  in  the  arena 
of  elections. 

To  paraphrase  the  famous  words  of 
Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  challeng- 
ing Supreme  Court  decisions  thwarting 
progressive  social  legislation  at  the  turn 
of  the  century,  the  Constitution  does  not 
enact  Mr.  Herbert  Kalmach's  political 
ethics. 

And  so.  I  am  confident  the  Supreme 
Court  will  uphold  the  pending  legislation 
if  it  passes  Congress  and  a  challenge  is 
ever  brought. 

THE   ROLE   OF   POLITICAL    PARTIES    UNDER   PUBLIC 
FINANCING 

Fourth,  contrary  to  the  premature 
obituaries  being  offered,  public  financing 
is  not  a  nail  in  the  coffin  of  the  two-party 
system  in  America.  It  wiU  not  diminish 
in  any  substantial  way  the  role  of  polit- 
ical parties  in  the  Nation. 

To  the  extent  that  public  funds  go  to 
candidates  themselves  instead  of  to  the 
parties,  the  Senate  bill  simply  refiects  the 
existing  reality  of  campaign  spending,  in 
which  the  role  of  the  candidate  is  and 
must  be  paramount.  Congress  settled  this 
issue  in  1967  and  ratified  it  again  in 
1971,  and  that  is  where  it  rests  today. 

In  two  of  its  provisions,  moreover,  the 
Senate  bill  specifically  enhances  the 
I>arties'  role: 

By  conferring  independent  spending 
authority  on  party  committees  at  the 
National  and  State  level,  over  and  above 
the  candidates'  own  spending  limits,  the 
bill  establishes  a  specific  role  for  the 
parties  in  their  own  right,  free  of  the 
candidates'  control. 

And,  by  prohibiting  expenditures  over 
$1,000  by  a  candidate  for  President  un- 
less the  expenditure  has  the  approval 
of  the  party's  national  committee,  the 
bill  guarantees  a  substantial  supporting 
role  for  the  parties  in  the  national 
campaigns. 

On  balance,  therefore,  far  from  dam- 
aging the  parties,  the  prospects  are  good 
that  public  financing  will  in  fact  be  a 
useful  coimterbalance  to  the  forces  driv- 
ing the  two-party  system  apart  and 
splintering  modem  politics. 

Realistically,  public  financing  by  it- 
self is  not  a  lever  strong  enough  to  re- 
juvenate the  political  parties  in  America. 
But  if  that  is  the  direction  in  which  the 
larger  political  and  social  forces  now  at 
work  are  moving,  then  public  financing 
will  contribute  significantly  to  the  goal. 
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XHE  INADIQUACT   OF  FULL   DISCLOSURE 

Fifth,  to  those  who  say  go  slow,  that 
limits  on  total  campaign  spending  and 
limits  on  private  contributions  are 
enough  for  now,  that  all  we  need  is  full 
reporting  and  disclosure.  I  reply  that 
sunlight  is  too  weak  a  disinfectant,  that 
we  should  not  be  satisfied  with  timed 
steps  today,  when  Watergate  and  the  ex- 
perience of  1972  prove  that  bolder  ones 
are  needed. 

The  Nation  had  an  ample  full  disclo- 
sure law  on  the  statute  books  for  most  of 
the  1972  campaign.  True,  as  we  now 
know,  there  was  a  scramble  by  some  of 
the  largest  donors  to  make  their  contri- 
butions before  April  7, 1972,  the  date  the 
disclosure  law  became  effective. 

But.  as  the  recent  report  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accoimting  Office  makes  clear,  vast 
amounts  of  private  contributions  were 
made  and  duly  reported  after  AprU  7  as 
well.  Wealthy  contributors  with  special- 
interest  money  barely  missed  a  stride 
under  the  full  disclosiu-e  law. 

No  one  is  inhibited  by  full  disclosure 
from  making  a  sizable  contribution.  If 
that  is  the  investment  he  thinks  is  needed 
to  protect  his  special  Interest.  And,  as 
Watergate  makes  clear,  if  the  pressure 
is  great  enough,  the  money  will  be  found 
and  the  contribution  will  be  made  in  se- 
cret, in  fiagrant  violation  not  only  of  the 
disclosure  law  but  also  of  other  criminal 
provisions  in  the  election  laws,  such  as 
the  prohibition  on  corporate  contribu- 
tions. 

When  some  of  the  most  distingiiished 
corporations  in  the  Nation — familiar 
names  like  American  Airlines,  Goodyear 
Tire,  Gulf  Oil,  and  Minnesota  Mining 
and  Manufacturing — confess  to  blatant 
crimes  involving  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  Illegal  corporate  contribu- 
tions, and  then  compound  their  crimes 
by  using  foreign  agents  and  laundered 
foreign  bank  accounts  to  cover  up  the 
trail,  we  begin  to  understand  the  irresist- 
ible financial  pressures  that  are  corrupt- 
ing our  national  life  and  destroying  oiu: 
democracy. 

The  basic  defeat  of  a  full  disclosure  law 
is  that  disclosure,  by  its  nature,  will  not 
work.  Too  often,  the  requirement  of  dis- 
closure is  easily  evaded.  And  even  where 
disclosure  is  made,  it  will  never  be  full 
enough,  because  a  donor  will  never  dis- 
close the  things  he  wants  in  return  for 
the  contribution  he  is  making. 

A  separate  problem  in  relying  on 
the  dlsclosure-contribution-spending- 
limit  approach,  without  public  financing, 
is  that  Congress  would  be  aiming  in  the 
dark.  Therefore,  the  danger  exists  that 
the  limits  would  be  set  so  high  that  they 
would  be  meaningless  as  real  reform,  or 
so  low  that  they  will  break  the  back  of 
private  financing,  without  leaving  any 
realistic  alternative  in  its  place. 

The  pending  Senate  bill  steers  a  middle 
course,  avoiding  both  extremes.  It  sets 
the  contribution  limit  at  $3,000  per  indi- 
vidual per  campaign — low  enough  to  pro- 
hibit clearly  excessive  private  contribu- 
tions, but  high  enough  to  allow  a 
candidate  to  rxm  his  campaign  entirely 
on  private  fimds,  if  that  is  the  route  he 
chooses. 

In  addition,  the  bill  offers  candidates 
the  alternative  of  public  funds  for  both 


their  primary  campaigns  and  their  gen- 
eral election  campaigns,  at  realistic  levels 
that  not  only  are  high  enough  to  avoid 
any  reliance  at  all  on  large  private  con- 
tributions, but  also  are  high  enough  to 
enable  any  serious  challenger  to  get  his 
message  to  the  people.  No  one  can  fairly 
say  that  in  S.  3044,  the  Senate  is  writing 
a  dream  bill  for  incimibents. 

The  appUcation  of  S.  3044  to  primary 
elections  illustrates  the  cautious  ap- 
proach of  the  bill  to  the  issue  of  public 
financing: 

Any  candidate  may  choose  to  finance 
his  campaign  entirely  through  private 
contributions,  at  $3,000  per  donor. 

Or,  he  may  obtain  matching  grants  of 
public  funds  for  each  $100  contribution 
in  congressional  primaries,  or  each  $250 
contribution  in  Presidential  primaries. 

For  example,  for  each  $3,000  a  Senate 
candidate  needs  to  finance  his  campaign, 
he  must  decide  whether  it  is  easier  to 
raise  the  full  amount  from  a  single  donor, 
or  to  raise  it  from  15  donors  of  $100  each, 
whose  contributions  will  be  matched  by 
$1,500  in  public  funds  to  reach  the  $3,000 
level.  In  effect,  the  $3,000  contribution 
ceiling  will  fimction  as  a  safety  valve  In 
the  event  that  the  novel  concept  of 
matching  grants  fails  to  work  in  practice. 

Equally  important,  to  qualify  for  any 
public  funds  at  all  for  his  primary  cam- 
paign, the  candidate  must  meet  the  bill's 
substantial  test  of  raising  a  high  thresh- 
old of  $100  contributions — 20  percent  of 
his  spending  limit  in  the  case  of  a  Senate 
primary.  As  the  threshold  provisions 
make  clear,  the  bill  offers  no  easy  access 
to  the  TreasiuT  for  political  csmdldates 
seeking  a  joyride  at  the  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense. No  one  will  be  entitled  to  public 
funds  until  he  satisfies  the  threshold, 
and  thereby  meets  the  bill's  stiff  test  of 
the  seriousness  of  his  candidacy. 

THE  ROLE  OF  PRIVATE  FINANCINO 

Sixth,  contrary  to  some  reports,  the 
public  financing  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
in  no  sense  mandatory.  The  bin  does  not 
prohibit  private  financing,  and  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  prohibit  small  private 
contributions. 

In  fact,  it  provides  strong  incentives 
for  small  contributions  in  primaries, 
since  it  offers  matching  public  funds  only 
for  the  first  $250  in  private  contribu- 
tions for  Presidential  primaries  and  the 
first  $100  in  primaries  for  the  Senate  and 
House. 

Private  contributions  also  have  a  role 
to  play  in  general  elections,  since  major 
party  candidates  will  have  the  option  of 
relying  entirely  on  private  funds,  entire- 
ly on  public  funds,  or  on  any  combina- 
tion in  between. 

And  in  both  primaries  and  general 
elections,  the  bill  provides  new  incentives 
for  small  private  contributions  by  dou- 
bling the  existing  tax  credit  and  tax 
deduction  available  for  such  contribu- 
tions. 

In  those  respects,  the  bill  recognizes  the 
vigorous  differences  of  opinion  on  the 
proper  role  of  small  private  contribu- 
tions. Some  feel  that  such  contributions 
are  an  essential  method  for  bringing 
citizens  into  the  system  and  encourag- 
ing popular  participation  in  politics. 

Others,  like  myself,  feel  that  there  are 
better  ways  to  bring  a  person  Into  the 


system  than  by  reaching  for  his  pocket- 
book,  and  that  the  best  way  to  a  voter's 
heart  is  through  his  opinions  on  the  Is- 
sues not  through  the  dollars  in  ills  wallet. 

As  It  should,  the  bill  accommodates 
both  views,  letting  each  candidate  "do 
his  own  thing,"  without  forcing  any  can- 
didate into  a  rigid  formula  for  financing 
his  campaign. 

In  this  respect,  S.  3044  is  an  improve- 
ment over  the  1971  dollar  checkoff  law. 
which  prohibits  a  person  who  accepts 
public  funds  from  accepting  private  con- 
tributions. Under  S.  3044,  there  is  greater 
flexibility — a  candidate  can  select  the 
mix  of  private  and  public  funds  he  wants 
for  his  campaign,  such  as  50-50  or  80-20. 
and  is  not  obliged  to  accept  public  f  imds 
on  an  all-or-nothing  basis. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  opposed  to  al- 
ternative proposals  that  would  turn  pub- 
lic financing  for  general  elections  into  a 
compulsory  mixed  system  of  partial 
public  funds  and  partial  private  con- 
tributions, with  or  without  matching 
grants. 

Last  November,  in  the  floor  debate  on 
the  public  financing  amendment  to  the 
Debt  Ceiling  Act,  the  Senate  voted  52-40 
against  a  proposal  to  cut  the  amount  of 
public  funds  in  half  and  to  require  the 
remainder  to  be  raised  in  private  con- 
tributions. As  Senator  John  Pastore  suc- 
cinctly put  it  in  the  floor  debate,  In 
opposing  such  a  mandatory  mixture  of 
public  and  private  flnancing: 

Either  we  are  going  to  have  or  not  going 
to  have  public  financing.  If  we  are  going  for 
public  financing,  let  us  go  for  public  financ- 
ing. If  we  are  not  going  to  have  It,  let 
us  not  have  it.  What  we  have  here  [In  the 
proposal  for  a  mixed  sjrstem]  Is  a  hermaphro- 
dite. 

If  participation  in  politics  through 
small  private  contributions  is  the  goal, 
then  the  dollar  checkoff  is  already 
achieving  it.  More  than  4  million  tax- 
payers have  used  the  checkoff  so  far  in 
1974.  At  the  current  rate,  12  million 
taxpayers  will  have  used  It  by  the  time 
all  returns  are  filed  on  April  15.  That  Is 
a  world  record  for  public  participation 
in  campaign  financing,  a  tribute  to  the 
workability  on  the  "one  voter-one 
dollar"  approach  to  public  financing  en- 
acted in  1971. 

Further,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  it 
Is  feasible  for  a  large  number  of  general 
election  campaigns  across  the  country  to 
be  run  on  small  private  contributions. 

The  Goldwater  campaign  in  1964,  the 
McGovem  campaign  in  1972.  and  the 
Democratic  National  Committee's  tele- 
thon in  1973  are  good  examples  of  suc- 
cessful fimdraising  through  small  pri- 
vate contributions,  but  they  prove  only 
that  such  fimdraising  may  work  in  the 
unique  circumstances  involved  in  those 
campaigns. 

They  do  not  prove  that  the  method 
will  work  when  every  Senate.  House,  and 
Presidential  candidate  is  tapping  the 
pool  of  small  contributors. 

The  net  result  of  such  a  system  applied 
to  all  elections  may  simply  be  to  put  a 
premium  on  the  best-known  candidate, 
or  the  candidate  who  starts  the  earliest 
or  who  hiies  the  best  direct-mail  expert 
as  his  fundraiser. 

Nor  would  it  be  desirable,  in  my  view 
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to  adopt  a  program  of  matchiiu  grants 
for  small  private  contributions]  as  the 
form  of  public  financing  for  gene)  al  elec- 
tions. I 

In  the  case  of  primaries,  a  sji  tern  of 
matching  grants  is  appropriate  and  is 
the  method  adopted  by  S.  3044.  [n  fact, 
matching  is  the  only  realistic  mjlthod  of 
public  financing  in  primaries,  silce  it  is 
the  only  realistic  way  to  identily  those 
who  are  serious  candidates.  ThI  candi- 
dates who  deserve  public  funds  are  those 
who  have  demonstrated  broad  afpeal  by 
raising  a  substantial  amount  o^Tprivate 
funds  from  small  contributions.  Ithus,  if 
we  are  to  have  any  public  financing  of 
primary  elections,  it  must  be  b^icom- 
plished  through  matching  grants 

In  the  general  election,  howerrer,  the 
nomination  process  has  already  identi- 
fied the  major  party  candidates  t  irho  de- 
serve public  funds.  It  is  appiDpriate, 
therefore,  as  S.  3044  provides.]  to  give 
them  the  full  amount  of  public  funds 
necessary  to  finance  their  cankpaigns, 
with  the  option  for  every  candidate  to 
forgo  all  or  part  of  the  public  jfunds  if 
he  prefers  to  run  on  private  csntribu- 
tions.  j| 

Thus,  full  public  funding  in  the  gen- 
eral election  gives  a  candidate  maximum 
discretion  in  rtmning  his  campaign.  If 
an  extra  layer  of  private  speijding  Is 
allowed,  all  candidates  would  be  obliged 
to  raise  the  extra  amount  as  a  gufirantee 
that  they  would  not  be  outspent  by  their 
opponents. 

As  a  result,  all  candidates  wt>uld  be 
forced  into  the  mandatory  strst jacket 
of  spending  time  and  money  to  raise 
small  private  contributions,  even  though 
many  candidates  would  prefer  b>  spend 
that  time  and  money  in  more  productive 
ways  in  their  campaigns.  i 

A  system  of  matching  grants  'in  gen- 
eral elections  would  be  especially  (danger- 
ous to  the  existing  two-party  |  system, 
since  it  might  encourage  splinter  candi- 
dates— for  example,  a  candidatefiarrow- 
ly  defeated  in  a  primary  would  be  en- 
couraged to  take  his  case  to  th|  people 
in  the  general  election  as  an  independent 
candidate  or  as  a  third  party  catididate. 
Under  S.  3044,  by  contrast,  a  thifd  party 
candidate  with  no  track  record  I  from  a 
past  election  would  still  be  able  to  obtain 
public  funds,  but  only  retroactilely,  on 
the  basis  of  his  showing  in  the  current 
election. 


Thus,  In  Its  provisions  offering  full 
public  funds  on  an  optional  basis  for 
general  elections,  S.  3044  avoids  the 
waste,  pitfalls,  and  obvious  dangers  to 
the  election  process  of  a  mixed  system 
of  public-private  financing  or  a  system 
of  matching  grants,  and  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  approve  it. 

THE  EITECT  ON  BUSINESS  AND  LABOK 

Seventh,  we  must  lay  to  rest  the  spec- 
ter that  public  financing  will  fracture 
some  presumed  election  compact  between 
business  money  and  labor  manpower  in 
American  public  life. 

That  view  contains  a  basic  fallacy,  be- 
cause it  paints  a  picture  of  political  life 
that  no  candidate  would  recognize.  The 
impact  of  public  financing  will  be  ap- 
proximately equal  on  both  business  and 
labor,  because  both  business  and  labor 
depend  primarily  on  money  and  large 
campaign  contributions  to  support  the 
candidates  they  favor. 

Under  public  financing,  neither  busi- 
ness, nor  labor,  nor  any  other  interest 
group  will  be  able  to  purchase  influence 
or  any  other  special  benefit.  But  neither 
will  they  have  a  monopoly  on  the  man- 
power or  on  the  energy  and  ability  of 
those  who  are  willing  and  eager  to  par- 
ticipate in  political  campaigns. 

THE  COST  or  PUBLIC  FINANCING 

Eighth,  to  those  who  say  we  cannot  af- 
ford the  $90  million  annual  price  tag 
on  the  public  financing  provisions  of  S. 
3044,  I  say  we  cannot  afford  not  to  pay 
the  price.  Dollars  for  public  financing 
are  a  bargain  at  any  standard,  because 
they  are  dollars  invested  now  that  prom- 
ise rich  dividends  in  public  service  for 
America  in  the  future. 

Think  what  that  price  tag  really  means. 
For  about  the  cost  of  a  single  week  of 
the  Vietnam  war,  for  less  than  a  tenth  of 
a  cent  a  gallon  on  the  price  of  gasoline 
each  year,  for  less  than  50  cents  a  person 
each  year,  we  can  take  the  step  best  cal- 
culated to  clean  the  stables  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  to  bring  integrity  back  to 
politics. 

We  trust  candidates  for  Federal  oCQce, 
once  elected  to  the  White  House  and  to 
Congress,  to  spend  over  $300  billion  in 
public  funds  in  the  annual  Federal  budg- 
et. Why  should  we  hesitate  to  triist  candi- 
dates with  $90  million  a  year  in  public 
funds  for  their  election? 


Through  the  democracy  of  the  dollar 
checkoff,  we  can  spread  the  cost  of  cam- 
paign financing  broadly  among  all  tax- 
payers. Thanks  to  the  good  faith  efforts 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  pub- 
licize the  checkoff  on  this  year's  tax  re- 
turns, the  procedure  is  working  reason- 
ably well  today — 15  percent  of  the  re- 
turns filed  so  far  in.  1974  are  using  the 
checkoff  now,  already  a  fivefold  increase 
over  1973. 

My  hope  is  that  the  use  of  the  check- 
off will  increase  between  now  and  April 
15,  as  taxpayers  become  increasingly 
familiar  with  the  plan.  At  the  present 
rate,  the  checkoff  will  be  ample  to  finance 
the  1976  Presidential  election,  but  more 
is  needed.  To  pay  for  public  financing  of 
other  elections,  the  rate  of  use  of  the  dol- 
lar checkoff  will  have  to  double  once 
again,  which  means  that  one  out  of  every 
three  taxpayers  must  use  the  checkoff 
if  supplemental  appropriations  are  to  be 
avoided. 

Eighty  million  taxpayers  are  voting  on 
their  tax  return  this  year.  The  votes  they 
cast  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
between  now  and  April  15  will  be  some  of 
the  most  important  votes  they  ever  cast, 
because  they  are  votes  for  honest,  fair 
and  clean  elections. 

A  totally  new  experiment  in  American 
democracy  is  underway,  an  experiment 
as  significant  in  its  way  as  the  school 
desegregation  and  reapportionment  deci- 
sions by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  1960's, 
or  the  civil  rights  and  18-year-old  vote 
legislation  passed  by  Congress  in  recent 
years. 

In  sum,  public  financing  of  elections 
means  no  more  Watergates.  It  Is  the 
wisest  possible  investment  the  American 
taxpayer  can  make  in  the  future  of  his 
coimtry.  If  it  works,  our  elections  will 
once  again  belong  to  all  the  people  of  the 
Nation.  The  stage  is  set  for  Congress  to 
seize  this  historic  opportunity  to  bring 
democracy  back  to  health.  May  future 
generations  say  that  we  were  equal  to  the 
challenge. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  the  current 
results  imder  the  dollar  checkoff,  smd  an 
outline  of  S.  3044,  may  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


1973  raturn^  usinf  chtckoR  lor  1973 


Nowmber 


Weekly  Results: 

Throufli  Jan.  18 43. 198 

«*eek«<: 

i»iL25 120,202 

rtb.  1 251,312 

Feb.  8 396,287 

Feb.  15 553.806 

Feb.  22 629,823 

IfUr.  1 766,586 

Mar.  8 770,729 

Mar.  15 775,262 

Cumulative  results: 

Jan.25 163.400 

Feb.  1 414,712 

Feb.8 810,999 

Feb.  15 1,364.805 

Feb.  22 1,994,628 

Mar.  1 2,761,214 

Mar.  8  3,S31,943 

Mar.  15 4,307,205 


WEEKLY  AND  CUMULATIVE  RESULTS  OF  THE  DOLLAR  CHECKOFF 


Percent 


Amount 


Total 

returns 

processed' 


10.7 

14.0 
14.7 
14.3 
14.1 
15.1 
14.6 
14.4 
13.9 

13.0 
14.0 
14.1 
14.1 
14.4 
14.5 
14.5 
14.4 


160,066 

171.9(4 
365,777 
585. 519  . 

820.986 

930,641 

1.136.250 

1. 145. 293 

1,150,872 

232,060 
597,827 
1, 183. 346 
2.004,332 
2.934,973 
4.071,223 
5. 216, 516 
6. 367.  388 


13.963.000 
19.141,000 
24.472.000 
30,005,000 


1973  returns  usini  checkolf  (or  1973 


November  Percent 


Total 
returns 
Amount         processed' 


1973  reterns  using  checkoff  for  1972 


Weekly  results: 
Tnrou(h  Jan.  18. 
Week  of: 

Jan.25 

Feb.  1 

Feb.8 

Feb.  15 

Feb.  22 

Mar.  I 

Mar.  8 

Mar.  15 

Cumulative  results: 

Jan.25 

Feb.  I 

Feb.8 

Feb.  15 

Feb.  22 

Marl 

Mar.  8. 


r.  15. 


21,580 

59.360 
120,088 
186,534 
258. 172 
294,289 
359,690 
361,825 
364,692 

80,940 

201.028 

387.562 

645,734 

940,023 

1.299.713 

1,661.538 

2,026,230 


5.3 


$30,461 


6.9 

85,998 

7.0 

177, 418 

6.7 

280,093 

6.6 

390,459 

7.1 

443,390 

6.9 

544,809 

6.8 

550.796 

6.5 

555, 120 

6.4 

116.459 

6.8 

293,877 

6.8 

573,970 

6.7 

964.429 

6.8 

1,407.819 

6.8 

1,952,628 

6.8 

2,503,424 

6.8 

3,058,544 

<  81,000,000  returns  eipected  by  Apr.  15,  1974 :{ 
the  number  ol  returns  processed. 


1  of  Mar.  15,  43,611.000  returns  had  been  received,  or  about  54  percent  ol  the  returns  expected  to  be  hied.  The  hfures  in  the  table  are  based  on 
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O—UNE  OF  S.  3044— PuBUc  Financing  foe 
Federal  Elections 

PURPOSE 

1  8  3044  builds  on  existing  law.  which 
nrovides  pubUc  financing  for  Presidential 
ieneral  elections,  by  extending  its  provisions 
to  include  public  financing  for  Presidential 
primaries  and  for  Senate  and  House  general 
elections  and  primaries. 

EXISTING   LAW 

2  The  existing  law  Is  Senator  Russell 
LoDir's  "Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund 
Act"i  known  as  the  dollar  checkoff.  The 
Act  as  passed  by  Congress  in  1971  and 
amended  in  1973,  established  a  program  of 
DUblic  financing  for  Presidential  general 
elections,  to  go  into  effect  for  the  1976  elec- 
tion Under  the  Act.  taxpayers  are  authorized 
to  designate  that  »1  of  their  taxes  ($2  on 
tomt  returns),  shall  be  available  for  a 
'•Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund,"  es- 
tablished on  the  books  of  the  Treasury. 
Under  the  law,  the  designated  amounts  must 
be  transferred  into  the  Fund  under  a  specific 
appropriation  enacted  by  Congress.  Once 
transferred  to  the  Fund,  the  amounts  will 
be  apportioned  among  eligible  major  and 
minor  party  candidates  in  the  Presidential 
general  election.  The  1973  amendments  elimi- 
nated the  so-called  "Special  Accounts"  in 
the  Fxmd,  and  left  only  a  "General  Account," 
to  be  allocated  by  formula  among  PresidentUl 
candidates.  The  program  is  administered  by 
the  ComptroUer  General. 

GENEBAL    PROVISIONS    ON    PUBLIC    FINANCING 

3.  S.  3044  establishes  a  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Fund  in  the  Treasury  as  an  ex- 
panded version  of  the  exUtlng  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund,  to  b«  funded 
through  the  dollar  checkoff  and  general  ap- 
propriations acts  of  Congress.  Payments  from 
the  Fund  wUl  be  made  to  eligible  major  and 
minor  party  candidates  In  primaries  and 
general  elections  for  all  Federal  offices — 
President,  Senate,  and  House. 

4.  The  bill  increases  the  amount  of  the 
dollar  checkoff  from  the  existing  level  of 
81  (82  on  a  Joint  return)  to  $2  (*4  on  a 
Joint  return). 

6.  The  biU  modifies  the  checkoff  to  pro- 
vide an  automatic  designation  of  tax  dollars 
into  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Fund, 
unless  taxpayers  Indicate  on  their  returns 
that  they  do  not  want  the  designation  made. 

6.  The  bin  authorizes  Congress  to  appro- 
priate funds  to  make  up  deficits  left  in  the 
fund  after  the  operation  of  the  dollar  check- 
off. 

7.  The  program  will  be  administered  by 
a  new  Federal  Election  Commission.  The 
Commission  will  certify  a  candidate's  eligi- 
bility for  payments,  and  be  responsible  for 
conducting  detailed  post-election  audits  and 
obtaining  repayments  when  necessary.  The 
Commission  wUl  also  administer  the  report- 
ing and  disclosure  provisions  and  the  con- 
tribution and  expenditure  ceilings  of  the 
Federal  election  laws. 

8.  There  are  heavy  criminal  penalties  for 
exceeding  the  spending  limits,  and  for  un- 
lawful use  of  payments,  false  statements  to 
the  Conmilsslon  and  kickbctcks  and  Illegal 
payments. 

9.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  will  go  Into 
effect  for  the  1976  Presidential  and  Con- 
gressional general  elections  and  primaries. 

10.  The  cost  of  the  public  financing  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  Is  estimated  at  $223  mil- 
lion in  a  Presidential  election  year,  and 
$134  million  In  the  off-year  Congressional 
elections.  Thus,  the  total  cost  of  the  program 
over  the  four  year  election  cycle  is  $358  mU- 
llon,  or  an  average  cost  of  about  $90  million 

'  Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund  Act, 
PX.  92-178,  35  Stat.  497,  662-576  (December 
10,  1971),  as  amended  by  the  Debt  Celling 
Act,  P.L.  93-63,  87  Stat.  134,  138-139  (July  1, 
1973). 


a  year.  The  cost  estimates  for  each  election 
are  as  follows: 


Senate 
President       (33  seab) 


House 


Primaries _...  $42,000,000    $10,000,000    $31,000,000 

General  elections ...    47, 000, 000     24,000,000      69,000,000 

Total 89,000,000      34,000,000    100,000,000 


PRESIDENTIAL,     SENATE    AND     HOUSE     GENERAL 
ELECTIONS 

11.  Except  as  Indicated,  the  provisions  of 
S.  3044  applicable  to  general  elections  for 
Federal  office  are  essentially  identical  to 
those  now  applicable  to  Presidential  general 
elections  under  existing  law.  In  effect,  S. 
3044  extends  the  Presidential  Election  Cam- 
paign Fund  Act  of  1971  to  Senate  and  House 
elections. 

12.  Under  existing  law,  public  financing  Is 
available  as  an  alternative  to  private  financ- 
ing for  Presidential  elections.  Candidates 
have  the  option  of  public  or  private  financ- 
ing, but  candidates  electing  pubUc  finnaclng 
may  not  also  use  private  financing,  except 
in  cases  where  the  available  public  funds 
are  insufficient  to  meet  the  candidate's  full 
entitlement. 

Under  S.  3044,  an  eligible  candidate  has  the 
option  of  accepting  fvQl  public  financing,  or 
full  private  financing,  or  any  combination  of 
the  two.  Thus,  a  candidate  eligible  for  full 
public  financing  may  choose  to  accept  only 
half  the  public  funds  to  which  he  is  en- 
titled, and  may  finance  the  other  half  of  his 
campaign  through  private  contributions. 
Such  private  contributions  will  be  subject, 
however,  to  the  $3,000  contribution  limit  and 
other  provisions  of  the  bill  applicable  to  pri- 
vate financing. 

13.  The  bill  follows  the  basic  formula  in 
the  existing  doUar  checkoff  for  allocating 
public  funds  among  candidates  of  major  and 
minor  parties  and  independent  candidates. 

A  "major"  party  Is  a  party  that  received 
25%  or  more  of  the  total  number  of  popular 
votes  received  by  all  candidates  fc«  the  office 
In  the  preceding  election,  or  the  party  with 
the  next  highest  percentage  of  the  votes.  In 
an  election  where  only  one  party  qualifies 
as  a  major  party  on  the  basis  of  the  preced- 
ing election. 

A  "minor"  party  Is  a  party  that  received 
more  than  5%  but  less  than  25%  of  the 
popular  vote  In  the  preceding  election. 

14.  In  Presidential  elections,  a  candidate 
of  a  major  party  Is  entitled  to  public  funds 
In  the  amount  of  15  cents  per  voter  based  on 
the  current  estimate  of  the  voting  age  pop- 
ulation In  the  United  States  (about  $21  mil- 
lion at  1973  levels) . 

In  Senate  elections  and  Statewide  Con- 
gressional elections  a  candidate  of  a  major 
party  is  entitled  to  public  funds  In  the 
amount  of  16^  per  voter  or  $175,000,  which- 
ever Is  greater. 

In  House  elections  In  States  with  more 
than  one  Representative,  the  entitlement  of 
a  major  party  candidate  is  $90,000. 

The  16^  a  voter  figure  and  other  entitle- 
ments will  be  adjusted  for  future  increases 
In  the  cost  of  living.  The  flgvires  coincide 
both  with  the  entitlement  of  Presidential 
candidates  In  the  existing  dollar  checkoff  law, 
and  with  the  campaign  spending  ceilings  in 
S.  372,  which  passed  the  Senate  In  July 
1973. 

15.  A  candidate  of  a  minor  party  Is  en- 
titled to  receive  public  funds  in  proportion 
to  his  party's  share  of  the  vote  In  the  pre- 
ceding election.  A  candidate  of  a  minor  party 
may  Increase  his  entitlement  on  the  basis  of 
his  performance  in  the  current  election,  and 
may  obtain  retroactive  reimbursement  for 
the  Increase  after  the  election. 

16.  A  candidate  of  a  party  which  is  not  a 
major  or  minor  party  Is  entitled  to  receive 


public  fimds  In  proportion  to  his  share  of 
the  popular  vote  in  the  current  election,  on 
a  retroactive  reimbursement  basis,  if  he  re- 
ceives more  than  5%  of  the  vote  in  the  elec- 
tion. 

17.  An  Independent  candidate  Is  entitled 
to  public  funds  on  the  same  basis  as  If  be 
were  the  candidate  of  a  party. 

PRIMARY      ELECTIONS 

18.  To  qualify  for  public  funds,  candidates 
must  accumulate  the  following  threshold 
amounts  of  private  funds,  raised  by  small  pri- 
vate contributions: 

President — $250,000,  In  contributions  of 
$250  or  less. 

Senate — 20%  of  the  spending  ceUing  or 
$125,000  (whichever  is  less),  In  contributions 
of  $100  or  less. 

House — $10,000,  in  contributions  of  $100 
or  less. 

19.  Once  the  threshold  Is  reached,  a  can- 
didate Is  eligible  for  public  funds  matching 
the  threshold  amount,  and  to  additional 
public  funds  matching  each  additional  pri- 
vate contribution  of  $250  or  less  in  the  case  of 
Presidential  candidates,  and  $100  or  less  in 
the  case  of  Senate  or  House  candidates.  All 
matching  Is  on  a  50-50  (dollar  for  dollar) 
basis. 

ROLE      OF     POLITICAL      PARTIES 

20.  In  order  to  assure  the  continuity  of 
normal  functions  of  political  parties,  to  pro- 
vide an  independent  role  for  the  parties  in 
general  elections,  and  to  offer  an  additional 
opportunity  for  private  contributions,  the 
national  committee  of  a  political  party  Is 
entitled  to  spend  a  total  of  2t  per  voter  of  its 
own  funds,  collected  from  private  contribu- 
tions, on  behalf  of  candidates  for  Federal  of- 
fice In  general  elections;  and  a  State  com- 
mittee of  a  political  party  Is  entitled  to  spend 
a  total  of  2^  per  voter  of  its  own  funds  on 
behalf  of  such  candidates  within  the  State. 

21.  No  expenditure  over  $1,000  may  be 
made  by  the  Presidential  candidate  of  a  party 
In  a  general  election  unless  the  expenditure 
has  been  approved  by  the  Party's  national 
committee. 

RELATED    PROVISIONS 

22.  Tax  Credit  and  Tax  Deduction. — As  an 
Incentive  to  small  private  contributions,  the 
bill  doubles  the  existing  tax  credit  and  tax 
deduction  for  such  contributions.  The  tax 
credit  is  increased  to  one-half  of  any  con- 
tribution up  to  $50  ($100  on  a  Joint  return) 
and  the  tax  deduction  is  Increased  to  $100 
($200  on  a  Joint  retxim).  The  cost  of  his 
provision  is  estimated  at  $26  million  ($11 
million  from  doubling  the  maximum  credit, 
and  $15  million  from  doubling  the  maxlmiun 
deduction) . 

23.  Spending  Ceilings  for  General  Elec- 
tions: 

President:  15i'  a  voter  ($21  mlUlon). 

Senate:  16(»  a  voter  or  $175,000,  whichever 
Is  greater. 

House:  $90,000  ($176,000  in  a  single  dis- 
trict state) . 

24.  Spending  Ceilings  for  Primaries: 
President:   20«^  a  voter  per   State;    lOi"  a 

voter  nationwide   ($145  mlUlon). 

Senate:  lOC  a  voter  or  $125,000,  whichever 
Is  greater. 

House:  $90,000  ($125,000  In  a  single  dis- 
trict State). 

25.  Contribution  Limits  on  Individuals: 
$3,000  to  any  candidate  or  committee.  The 

limit  applies  separately  to  each  primary  and 
general  election.  An  individual  may  con- 
tribute $3,000  to  a  Presidential  candidate  in 
each  primary  he  enters,  and  $3,000  in  the 
general  election. 

Limit  on  use  of  personal  funds  by  a  candi- 
date: President.  $50,000;  Senate.  $35,000; 
and  House,  $26,000. 

26.  Independent  Spending. — ^Individuals  or 
committees  not  authorized  by  a  candidate 
may  spend  up  to  $1,000  during  the  campaign 
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on  bebaU  of  the  candidate.  Independent  of 
the  candidate's  own  spending  cellmg. 

27.  Reporting  and  Dlsclooure. — 9»-enacts 
the  provisions  of  8.  372,  wblcb  pi^ssed  the 
Senate  In  July  1973,  and  which  reqnlres  full 
reporting  and  disclosure  of  campaign  con- 
tributions and  expenditures. 

28.  Full  Disclosure  of  Financial  Interests. — 
An  annual  statement  of  Income  over  $1,000, 
assets  and  llabUltles  over  tl.OOO,  add  trans- 
actions over  $1,000  must  be  filed  'rlth  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  by  Menbers  of 
Congress,  candidates  for  Congress,  and  Fed- 
eral employees  earning  more  tban  1 25,000  a 
year.  i 

PUBLIC  FINANCING  fOR  GENERAL  ELECTIONS-ifsTATEBY- 
STATE  SPENDING 


Sbt« 


Voting  age 

pepiUtion 

08  »n 

Md  OVCl)> 


Public 

funds 

IMAmtcr, 

noor 


AbbMM 2,338,000 

Alaska 200,000 

Aiinna 1,3*5,000 

Aikansas 1,374.000 

CalHomia 14,143,000 

Colorado 1,631,000 

Connecticut 2,101,000 

Otbwara 382,000 

District  of  Cotumbia . .  S29, 000 

Florida 5,427,000 

GMTlia 3,140.000 

HavMii 549,000 

Idaho    501,000 

IMmte 7.568,000 

Indiana 3,530,000 

IMM 1,957,000 

KMta*              .  .  -  1,570,000 

Kentucky 2,235.000 

Louisiana 2,39S,000 

Maine 689,000 

Mantand        2.720,000 

Massachusetts 4,006.000 

Midugan. 5,922,000 

Minnesota 2,575,000 

Mmlssippi 1,453,000 

M«so«nT. 3.251.000 

Montana                ■  ■  474.000 

Nevada JW,  w» 

New  Hampshire 531,000 

NewJersey ^-S^-SSS 

New  Mexico .,  ffi-SSS 

NewVor* '?S*?SSS 

North  Carolina J'*}'-??? 

North  Dakota ,*U'222 

Ohio            7,175,000 

Oklahoma.- 5?HS55 

Oraton 1,532,000 

Penmyluania 8,240,000 

Rhode  Island 677,000 

SouthCarollna 1,775,000 

SMthDakato 454,000 

Tennessae 2.799,000 

Texas             7,785,000 

uSh!..:.: 715,000 

VennonL ,309,000 

Virginia 2?".000 

Wadiington fJSSSS 

West  Virginia VJ|?SSS 

Wisconsin ^S^^SSS 

Wyoming 234,000 


^350,700 
175,000 
201, 750 
206,100 

2,121,450 
244, 650 
315,000 
175,000 
175,000 
814,050 
471,000 
175,000 
175,000 

l,135,2tXI 
529,500 
293,550 
235,500 
335, 250 
359,850 
175,000 
408.000 
600,900 
888,300 
386,250 
217,950 
487.650 
175.000 
175.000 
175,000 
175,000 
754,000 
175,000 

1,899,750 
531,150 
175,000 

1,076,250 
274,800 
229,800 

1,236,000 
175,000 
266,250 
175,000 
419,850 

1,167,750 
175,000 
175,000 
486,450 
349,350 
184,200 
454,950 
175,000 


National 

and  State 

party  com- 

mrttees 

2(!/voter> 


$46,760 

4,000 

26,900 

27,480 

282,860 

32,620 

42,020 

7,640 

10,580 

108,540 
62,800 
10,980 
10,200 

151,360 
70,600 
39,410 
31,400 
44,700 
47,980 
13,780 
54,400 
80,120 

118,400 
51,500 
29,060 
65,020 
9,480 
20,840 
7,300 
10.620 

100.600 
13,820 

253,300 

70,820 

8,420 

143,500 
36.640 
30,640 
16i,80O 
13,540 
35,500 
9,080 
55,980 

115,700 
14,300 
6.180 
64,860 
46.580 
24,560 
60, 6M 
4,680 


141,656,000    21,248,400    I  2,833,120 


to  call 


I  Department  ot  Census  estimate.  1973  voting  ag^  population. 

3  The  national  conumttec  ol  a  political  party  mayspend  up  to 
2  cents  per  voter  on  general  elections  lor  Federal  ojRce.  A  Stale 
committee  of  a  pohlical  party  may  also  spend  up  W  2  cents  per 
voter  on  general  elactiens  lor  Federal  olbce  in  the  Stale. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Presiden|,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TJ^e  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceed* 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Presid* 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  Ihe  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  was  talking  :  x>ut  the 
public  financing  aspects  of  the  pending 
bill,  and  I  know  that  he  is  very  familiar 


with  Its  provisions  and  how  it  would 
work. 

Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding  that 
if  this  bill  were  passed,  each  candidate 
in  the  general  elections  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  would  receive  $90,000  out 
of  the  public  treasury  to  spend  in  his 
campaign? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  believe  that  is  correct; 
yes.  

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  And  that  would  not  in- 
volve any  matching  funds  or  private  con- 
tributions. Each  candidate  nominated  in 
the  primary  would  be  financed  to  the 
extent  of  $90,000. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Perhaps  I  should  be  ad- 
dressing my  question  to  the  sponsor  of 
the  measure. 

That  is  my  understanding — and  I  am 
sure  that  he  will  correct  this  if  I  am 
wrong. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  would  provide  a  per- 
missible mix  of  public  and  private  funds. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  In  the  general  cam- 
paign? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mix,  not  match.  In  other 
words,  if  he  did  receive,  say,  $5,000  in 
private  funds,  that  could  be  received  and 
would  come  off  the  other. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  But  he  would  not  have 
to  raise  anything? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No,  he  would  not. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  He  would  not  have  to 
raise  anything? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  He  would  be  entitled  to 
$90,000? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  full  amount,  yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  had  an  op- 
portunity— or  perhaps  the  sponsor  of 
this  amendment  has  had — to  check  to 
see  how  much  candidates  running  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  are  spend- 
ing now  in  their  campaigns. 

Mr.  ALLEJJ.  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
approach  that,  in  my  judgment.  Many 
are  spending  practically  nothing. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  would  be  a  very  interesting  bit 
of  information  that  we  should  have. 

I  will  tell  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
that  I  have  done  some  primary  check- 
ing, and  it  is  awfully  hard  to  get  figures, 
for  some  reason  or  other.  I  understand 
that  about  the  only  place  one  can  get 
them  is  Common  Cause.  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  that  should  be.  I  am  trying 
my  best  to  find  out  how  much  House 
Members  and  their  opponents  are  .spend- 
ing now  in  House  races. 

One  statistic  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
is  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  those 
who  ran  in  the  last  election  spent  less 
than  $50,000.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
less  than  $50,000  was  spent.  I  am  sure 
that  in  some  cases  it  was  down  to  figures 
such  as  $10,000  and  $15,000. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Michigan  ran 
for  the  House  5  times.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  race  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  which  I  was  involved 
cost  in  excess  of  $20,000,  and  some  were 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $12,000  and  $14,- 
000. 

I  would  have  to  do  some  double  check- 
ing, but  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  un- 
usual situation  if  any  race  in  history  for 
the   House  of  Representatives,  in  the 


State  of  Michigan,  has  cost  more  than 
$90,000.  There  might  have  been  one  or 
two,  but  most  of  them  would  not  be  any- 
where near  that. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  would  agree  with  me,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  commonsense  judgment,  that  this 
would  greatly  increase  the  level  of  spend- 
ing in  campaigns  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  I  think  it  would— 
not  only  for  the  House  but  also  for  the 
Senate.  I  think  it  would  have  the  same 
eCfect  for  the  Presidential  nomination 
contest,  because  $7.5  million  would  be 
available  to  each  candidate  who  could 
raise  that  amount  in  contributions  for 
up  to  $250. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  the  spon- 
sors of  the  measure  seriously  contend 
that  this  is  going  to  cut  overall  cam- 
paign expenses.  I  do  not  believe  the  can- 
didates for  the  Presidential  nomination 
are  spending  $15  million  apiece  on  cam- 
paign expenditures  in  seeking  the  nomi- 
nation. I  do  not  believe  they  are. 

Mr.  GRIPTIN.  A  candidate  today 
might  run  in  a  race  in  which  he  would 
expect  to  raise  $25,000  to  $30,000  and 
could  get  elected  for  that  under  normal 
circumstances.  But  if  his  opponent  is  go- 
ing to  be  given  $90,000  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury with  which  to  wage  a  campaign,  be 
is  put  in  a  position  in  which  he  does  not 
have  much  choice  but  to  go  out  and 
spend  his  $90,000.  IDoes  the  Senator 
agree? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  would  be  sort  of  like 
an  arms  race. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes — a  political  arms 
race,  with  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  wc  are  interested  in 
trying  to  eliminate  corruption  and  to  do 
away  with  sleazy  practices,  I  wonder 
whether  this  is  a  good  way  to  go  about 
it. 

If  one  is  going  to  spend  $90,000,  would 
it  not  be  mighty  tempting  to  a  candidate 
to  have  his  brother-in-law  go  into  the 
advertising  business  and  his  cousin  go 
into  the  business  of  printing  bumper 
stickers  and  his  relatives  and  friends  to 
do  other  things  they  might  use  to  spend 
that  $90,000?  That  is  what  disturbs  mc. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an  invitation 
to  corruption  of  public  funds. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan. 

As  I  pointed  out  on  the  floor,  there  is 
no  requirement  that  there  be  prudent 
management  or  expenditure  of  these 
public  fimds. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  wonder  whether  the 
story  will  get  out  to  the  American  people. 
I  wonder  whether  they  will  understand 
that  we  are  talking  about  greatly  escalat- 
ing the  expenditures  in  campaigns — not 
cutting  them  down.  I  believe  most  people 
think  that  too  much  money  is  being 
spent  in  campaigns.  They  are  slick,  they 
are  expensive,  and  the  people  think  too 
much  money  is  being  spent. 

We  ought  to  do  something  about  it. 
That  is  the  reason  they  talk  about  put- 
ting a  ceiling  on  it.  But  I  fear  this  bill 
would  greatly  increase  the  spending  in 
campaigns.  The  major  difference  will  be 
taxpayers'  money  coming  out  of  the  Pub- 
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lie  Treasury.  I  wonder  if  the  public  will 
get  the  story  through  the  media. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  think  they  will  if  we 
allow  this  matter  to  be  discussed  long 
enough.  If  the  point  is  made  again  and 
again  it  might  be  picked  up  by  the  media. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Right  now,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  said  very  eloquently, 
the  idea  of  campaign  reform  is  somehow 
txanslated  into  public  financing.  They 
are  treated  as  though  they  are  synony- 
mous; that  if  one  is  not  for  public  finan- 
cing then  he  must  not  be  for  campaign 
reform.  That  is  what  a  lot  of  stories  I 
read  in  the  newspapers  indicate. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  I  might  point  out  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
that  there  has  been  filed  an  amendment 
that  would  provide  for  cutting  down  the 
amount  of  permissible  contributions 
from  the  $3,000  allowed  by  the  bill  to 
$250  in  Presidential  races  and  $100  in 
House  and  Senate  races  on  the  theory 
that  that  is  all  the  bill  allows  to  be  met; 
60  there  must  be  something  sinister, 
something  insidious  about  that  portion 
of  the  contribution,  more  than  $250  or 
more  than  $100,  depending  on  the  race. 
Therefore,  they  should  be  cut  down  to 
the  amoimt  that  does  allow  them  to  be 
matched  in  full. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  focused  on  the  House 
races  primarily  because  there  are  ap- 
proximately the  same  number  of  people 
and  the  same  number  of  constituents  in 
each  House  district,  so  there  are  some 
reasons  to  make  comparisons.  When  we 
talk  about  Senate  races  I  think  we  aU 
realize  there  is  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence in  the  race  from  one  State  to  an- 
other State,  and  each  of  those  would 
have  to  be  looked  at  as  a  separate  situ- 
ation. I  hope  it  comes  home  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  and  to  the  Senate 
that  we  are  talking  about  $90,000  out  of 
the  Treasury  for  each  candidate  nom- 
inated to  run  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  that  they  will  realize 
what  we  would  be  doing  in  this  bill  if 
we  pass  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, the  coauthor  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  is  interesting  to  me 
that  on  the  opening  day  of  the  debate  on 
this  important  legislation,  the  opponents 
are  focusing  on  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. As  the  assistant  minority 
leader  understands  full  well,  we  will  be 
glad  to  let  the  House  set  its  own  figure 
and  write  its  own  ticket  for  public  financ- 
ing. It  may  well  be  that  the  House  will 
set  a  different  figure  than  $90,000,  or  will 
adopt  a  different  approach  to  public 
financing. 

We  hear  this  sanctimonious  concern 
that  the  American  people  are  going  to 
worry  about  how  the  $90,000  in  public 
fimds  is  going  to  be  spent,  or  that  it  will 
be  used  to  set  up  brothers  and  cousins  in 
the  printing  business,  and  so  forth.  Well, 
candidates  can  do  that  right  now.  All 
thev  have  to  do  is  go  to  the  major  con- 
tributors and  collect  that  money  now 
and  put  their  brothers  and  cousins  in 
business,  if  that  is  the  way  they  choose 
to  run  their  campaigns.  The  Senator  is 


simply  identifying  the  existing  prob- 
lem, not  a  problem  peculiar  to  public 
financing. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  states  that 
two-thirds  of  the  House  races  were  fi- 
nanced for  $50,000  or  less  in  1972.  That 
is  largely  because  so  many  races  in  the 
House  are  uncontested.  That  is  one  of 
the  evils  of  the  present  system,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  in  many  cases  for  a  chal- 
lenger to  raise  any  funds  at  all  to  run 
against  an  entrenched  incumbent. 

If  the  House  of  Representatives  wants 
to  set  a  different  figure,  a  lower  figure, 
that  would  be  their  prerogative. 

What  interests  me  this  afternoon  is 
that  on  the  first  day  of  debate  on  this 
measure,  we  hear  it  said  how  bad  this 
provision  is  for  the  House.  The  oppo- 
nents are  not  addressing  the  problem  of 
where  existing  campaign  contributions 
are  coming  from.  They  are  not  talking 
about  public  financing  for  the  Senate,  or 
what  can  be  done  to  stop  the  corrupting 
power  of  contribution  money.  They  are 
talking  about  the  House. 

I  wish  my  good  friend  from  Michigan 
would  focus  on  that  issue,  and  my  friend 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  as  well,  be- 
cause that  is  really  the  essential  thrust 
of  this  whole  effort. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  response  from  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
I  would  say  that  we  are  looking  at  the 
bill  as  it  comes  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  I  do  not 
imderstand  quite  the  point  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  makes  when  he  said 
the  House  can  set  its  own  figure.  This  is 
a  figure  we  set  and  it  Is  only  illustrative 
of  the  philosophy  and  the  concept  in  the 
bill  as  a  whole.  I  focused  on  the  House 
because  I  think  we  can  understand  that. 
Now,  I  guess  we  will  go  back  and  I  will 
focus  on  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KIENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question  similar  to  the  ques- 
tion he  asked  me  the  other  day  on  the 
gun  control  measure.  Would  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  minority  leader 
support  this  legislation  if  we  altered  the 
House  provision  and  left  it  to  the  com- 
plete discretion  of  the  House? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Only  to  the  House? 
Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  the  Senator 
was  trying  to  make  a  similar  point  the 
other  day.  I  think  the  point  is  made  here 
today. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  situation  with  re- 
spect to  the  House  is  only  illustrative  of 
what  Is  wrong  with  this  bill  throughout — 
with  title  I  throughout,  because  I  do 
strongly  support  the  other  titles  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  seems  to  indicate 
we  should  focus  on  some  other  race  be- 
sides the  House  of  Representatives.  I  no- 
tice here  some  of  the  figures  submitted 
by  the  present  administration.  If  this  bill 
passes  in  California,  after  whoever  ran 
for  the  Senate  had  been  subsidized  to  the 
extent  of  $700,000  in  the  primary,  each 
party  would  be  subsidized  $2,121  million. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  Is  each  candidate? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Each  candidate  in  the 
general  election. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Rimning  for  the  Senate 
in  California  would  be  subsidized  how 
much? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  $2,121  million. 

I  think  also  the  Senator  stated  he  had 
difficulty  finding  the  cost  of  some  of  these 
races  when  we  talk  about  a  portion  of  $15 
million  for  the  financing  of  various  can- 
didates for  President  by  the  various  par- 
ties— as  to  how  that  $15  million  might 
compare  with  some  races  that  have  been 
run  for  the  Presidential  nomination.  We 
have  some  experts  in  the  Senate  on  those 
figiues  and  how  much  they  have  spent  on 
their  campaigns  for  the  Presidential 
nomination. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Would  the  Senator 
happen  to  have  any  figures  on  what  can- 
didates running  for  the  Senate  in  Cali- 
fornia have  spent  in  the  past? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No;  I  do  not  have  that, 
but  I  wondered  how  campaigns  of  some 
Senators  who  have  rim  for  President 
would  compare  with  the  $15  million  this 
bill  would  allow  them  to  spend.  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  hsis  any  thoughts  along 
that  line  and  whether  we  might  get  some 
expert  testimony  on  that  point. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  think  it  will  come  as 
a  real  shock  to  a  lot  of  people  who  are 
interested  in  campaign  reform  when  and 
if  they  get  the  true  story,  of  what  title  I 
of  this  bill  would  do  and  how  it  would 
subsidize  candidates  running  for  the 
Senate  in  California  to  the  tune  of  $2.5 
million. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  $2,121,000. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  $2,121,000. 

Mr  ALLEN.  But  it  would  subsidize  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidential  nomina- 
tion, a  candidate  like  Governor  Rocke- 
feller or  Governor  Reagan  or  Governor 
Connally,  up  to  a  limit  of  some  $7.5  mil- 
lion. I  do  not  think  the  country  realizes 
that  would  be  the  case. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Of  course,  the  tax  funds 
are  funds  over  which  the  people  have  no 
choice  insofar  as  what  happens  to  them 
is  concerned.  They  are  not  being  used  to 
support  their  candidate  or  their  cause  or 
their  party,  and  their  money  is  going  to 
go  to  support  both  candidates.  __ 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  think  another  interest- 
ing statistic  might  be  how  many  thou- 
sands of  taxpayer's  returns  on  Federal 
taxes  will  be  required  to  subsidize  the 
Presidential  campaign  for  every  man 
who  runs  for  President.  It  would  take 
literally  tiiousands  of  taxpayers'  pay- 
ments to  do  so. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  vote  for  S.  372,  does  he  remem- 
ber? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  believe  I  did,  yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  remember  what  the  dollar  ceil- 
ings were  in  terms  of  spending  for  pri- 
maries? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  remind  the  Senator 
that  the  dollar  figure  included  in  S.  372 
was  a  $90,000  spending  ceiling  for  pri- 
maries. That  is  the  source  of  the  $90,000 
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figure  for  public   financing  tiik  House 
elections  in  S.  3044. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  S.  372  was  no|  a  pub- 
Uc  financing  bill  was  it? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No.  I  was  addressing 
myself  to  the  source  of  $90,00([  limita- 
tion. The  Senator  from  Michigan  was  so 
pained  at  what  a  sizable  amounjt  was  to 
be  expended  in  a  congressional  election. 
He  was  talking  about  how  the  gfeat  ma- 
jority of  elections  were  financedjtor  $50,- 
000  or  less.  The  Senator  could  4ave  ad- 
vocated an  amendment  to  refluce  the 
figures  in  S.  372.  He  did  not,  |  imder- 
stand;  he  supported  S.  372,  wbl4i  estab- 
lished the  basic  $90,000  figure  ffr  House 
elections. 

Once  again  let  me  point  oul  that  I 
think  those  who  support  public  fsiancing 
will  be  delighted  to  leave  the  eiEM;t  fig- 
ure to  the  House  of  Representwlves.  I 
think  that  is  where  it  should  be  lift.  But 
the  source  of  the  $90,000  is  not  Itard  to 
find — it  is  S.  372,  which  was  si 
by  both  the  Senator  from  Michi| 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

I  also  notice  that  the  Senat 
Michigan  was  a  member  of  the 
tee  that  actually  reported  S.  31 
Senate.  So  evidently  he  was 
set  a  ceiling  at  $90,000  for  e\ec\ 


|>ported 
in  and 

r  from 
mmit- 
to  the 
ling  to 
ons  for 
the  House  in  8.  372,  but  is  ullable  to 
support  that  concept  as  it  applies  to  pub- 
lic financing  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  callit  g  that 
backgroimd  to  my  attention.  I,  rankly, 
fail  to  see  any  particular  relevanfje  to  the 
fact  that  in  a  prior  bill  there  i?as  ap- 
proval of  a  $90,000  ceiling  for\  House 
races,  in  comparison  with  the  faijbt  that 
In  this  bill  the  legislation,  as  I  Imder- 
stand  it,  would  provide  for  $90,000  to  be 
paid  for  every  candidate  running/for  the 
House.  I  can  understand  that  thtb-e  may 
be  some  races  where  a  $90,000  ceiling 
might  not  be  unreasonable,  provitied  that 
there  is  a  full  disclosure  Euid  tlgUt  limits 
on  private  financing  of  campaigns.  But 
to  follow  along  from  that  and  iorne  to 
the  argument  that  every  candidate  run- 
ning for  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  therefore  be  financed  to  the  time 
of  $90,000  out  of  the  Public  ijresisury 
seems  a  non  sequitur,  as  far  as  I  ^  con- 
cerned. 

1 3^eld  to  the  Senator  from  Idd|io  (Mr. 
Chttbch). 

EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  HLING 
OF  REPORT  BY  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS  ON  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA  COLLECTIVE  DEFENSE 
TREATY  AND  THE  TREATY  OR- 
GANIZATION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,! Senate 
Resolution  174,  which  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  last  November  2,  directs  tfte  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  to  isonduct 
a  full  and  complete  review  of  tiie  South- 
east Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  and 
the  treaty  organization.  The  resolution 
specifies  that  the  committee  isi  to  re- 
port its  findings  and  recommendations 
tc  the  Senate  by  March  31.  As  tae  com- 
mittee has  not  been  able  to  comt)lete  its 
review,  I  ask  \manimous  consent  that  the 
deadline  for  the  committee's  report  of 
findings  and  recommendations  be  ex- 
tended to  June  30, 1974. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
JoRHSTON).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  March  26,  1974,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  3228>  to  pro- 
vide funeral  transportation  and  living 
expense  benefits  to  the  families  of  de- 
ceased prisoners  of  war,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  tomorrow  at  12 
noon.  After  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  will 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, after  which  there  will  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes, 
with  statements  hmited  therein  to  5 
minutes  each. 

At  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  will  resume  consid- 
eration of  the  unfinished  business,  S. 
3044,  the  so-caUed  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act,  and  the  pending  question 
at  that  time  will  be  on  the  adoption  of 
Senator  Allen's  amendment  No.  1064.  A 
vote  will  occur  on  that  amendment  at  the 
hour  of  3:30  p.m.,  and  that  will  be  a 
roUcall  vote. 

Mr.  President,  there  may  be  other  yea- 
and-nay  votes  tomorrow,  but  Senators 
are  assured  of  at  least  one  rollcall  vote. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  the  hour  of 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5:37 
pjn.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Wednesday,  March  27,  1974,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  on  March  26, 1974: 

Dkpaktmknt   or  Statc 

Alfred  L.  Atherton.  Jr.,  of  Florida,  a  For- 
eign Service  Officer  of  class  1,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State. 

Leonard  F.  Walentynowicz,  of  New  York,  to 
b«  Administrator,  Bureau  of  Security  and 
Consular  Affairs,  Department  ot  State. 

James  D.   Hodgson,   of   California,   to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotenti- 
ary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Japan. 
VS.   VhTwm  OmcK 

Paul  J.  Henon,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Bx- 
amlner-ln-Cblef.  UB.  Patent  Office,  vice 
PbUlp  E.  Managan,  reslgiied. 

Dkpabtmxnt  or  Justice 

Keith  S.  Snyder,  of  North  CaroUna,  to  be 
VS.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years,  re- 
appointment. 

Richard  A.  Pyle.  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  VS. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Oklahoma 
for  tl>e  term  of  4  years,  reappointment. 


C.  Nelson  Day,  of  Utah,  to  be  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  district  of  Utah  for  the  term  of  4 
years,  reappointment. 

Carl  H.  Slayback,  of  Illinois,   to  be   U.S. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Illinois 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  reappointment. 
In   the   Navt 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  rear  admiral  subject  to  qualiflcatlon  there- 
for as  provided  by  law : 

LINE 

Robert  N.  Colwell  Raymond  B.  Acker- 
Earl  Forgy,  Jr.  man 
Arthur  M.  Wilcox  Stephen  T.  Quigley 
Norman  A.  Coleman 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

Victor  P.  Bond 

SUPPLY     CORPS 

Robert  G.  James 

CIVIL     ENCINEEK     CORPS 

Ro'oert  C   Esterbrooks 

DENTAL     CCKPS 

Albert  O.  Paulsen 

In  the  Mahine  Corps 

The  following  named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    temporary    appointment    to   Uk* 
grade  of  major  general : 
Victor  A.  Armstrong     William  R.  Qulnn 
Wilbur  P.  Slmlik  Francis  W.  Vaugbt 

William  O.  Joslyn         Robert  L.  Nichols 
In  the  Army 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army,  by  transfer  in  the 
grade  specified,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3283  through 
3294: 

To  be  captain 

Rose,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 

Bain,  Michael  W.,  53^-48-0461. 

Bode,  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boyd,  James  P.,   252-83-6S78. 

Byers,  Norman  T.,   170-3e-1041. 

Davis.  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Doty.  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DuH,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Freeman,  Stephen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Garcia,  Victor  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Griffin,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hawke«,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Isenhower,  Nelson  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jackson,  Joseph  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Markey.  Keith  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parker,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Piskun.  Walter  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Redmond,  John   IH,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roberts,  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Romash,  Michael  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vodermark,  Jonathan  S.,  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Welsman.  Leonard  E.,  141-^8-4234. 

WUson,  Lynnford  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilson,  Torrence  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  foUowlng-named  persons  for  i^point- 
ment  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  grades  specified,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
sections  3283  through  3294  and  3311: 
To  be  major 

Carey,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray,  Jon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  captain 
Llevlng,  Bernard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mccormick,  Joseph  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murtonen.  Ruth  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taddy,  Jerome  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Curtis,  Nancy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rleker,  Dennis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thibodeau,  Caroline  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  second  lieutenant 
Boyle,  Kim  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weyhrlch,  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wojteckl,  Karen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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The  following -named  scholarship  students 
for   appointment   In   the   Regular   Army   of 
the  United  States  In  the   grade  of  second 
lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  secUons  2107,  3283,  3284, 
3286,  3287,  3288.  and  3290: 
AbUes,  Jose  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adan,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ailport.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  Johnnie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Altherr,  Robert  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alvarado.  Esteban,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alverson.  Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andersen,  WUllam  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Edgar,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Samuel  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrlanl,  Michael  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Astriab,  Steven  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Augustine.  Frederick  K..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baccus,  Rick.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bachman,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey,  Stephen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey,  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Richard  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker.  Timothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  | 

Baldwin,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  -^ 

Baldwin,  WlUlam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ball,  James  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ball.  Ralph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Banks.  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnett,  William  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barr,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bateman.  Bruce  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Batt,  Norman  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauer,  Richard  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beatty,  Jeffrey  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beauchamp,  Randal  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benson,  Ronnie  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bettinger,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beville,  Stanley  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bidle,  Douglas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blllhelmer.  Duane  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BIrdseye,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blrely,  John  F.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black,  Scott  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bloxham,  Garth  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonglovannl,  Charles  M.,  189-42^155. 

Boone,  Henry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Borcheller,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Borne,  Gary  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bosley,  Gary  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bosse,  Timothy  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bouterle,  Lawrence  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bowen,  Dennis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bowen,  Thomas  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bowersox,  Thomas  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boyd.  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boyer.  Mark  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bozeman,  Gregory  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bradford,  PhUlp  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Branch,  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Braye,  Roderick  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brethour,  Vernon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brewer,  I>anlel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BriU,  Nell  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brooks,  David  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brookshire,  Roy  O..  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  Eric  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  Willis  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bruce,  Kenneth  R.,  31 1-54-3509. 

Bryant,  Douglas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bryant,  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bryant.  PhUlp  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Buchholz.  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burgess,  Ronald  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burkholder.  Nicholas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Butler,  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Caldwell,  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cambron,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Canadeo,  Harold  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Garden,  Randal  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carey,  Scott  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carlsen.  David  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carlson,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carpenter,  Stanley  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carpenter.  Ronald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carr,  Raymond  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carr,  Robert  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cashman.  Tliomas  J.,  Jr.,  093-44-5«a8. 

Cassl,  Peter  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Casso.  Felipe.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Castillo.  Jesse  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cavazos.  Hector  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Celluccl,  Stephen  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chandler.  Marvin  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chase,  Randall  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chiapuzlo.  Jack  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chung,  Donald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Raymond  G.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Vlrgel  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clarke,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clements,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coats.  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colt,  Eugene  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coker,  Larry  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coker,  Marcus  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole,  RandaU  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman,  Eddie  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conarro,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooke,  Kenneth  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corley,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corley,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cormier,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corona,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawford.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawley,  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cross,  Alan  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crosslin,  Joseph  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crumrlne,  Thomas  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crytzer,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cuff,  Michael  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curran,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dadlsman,  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniell,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darden,  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davies,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davles,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Glenn  W..  49:-58-0909. 
Davis,  Gregory  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Robsrt  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Day,  Kevin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
De  La  Rosa,  Agustln,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deitz,  Stephen  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delapp,  Cyril  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delk,  Jack  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dezzuttl,  Jimmy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
D'.xon,  Roy  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dodds,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donahue,  Joseph  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doton,  Lavire-.ce  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Douglas,  Frederick  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Drvsdale,  Jon  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Duke,  Frederick  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dunne,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Durant,  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Durante,  Kirk  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Eaton,  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Elcher,  WUllam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Ellis,  Bernard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ellis,  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

EUls,  Wayne  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ellison.  Bruce  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Emerlck,  Brian  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Emery,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Enderle,  Wayne  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Epperson.  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ernzen,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Evans,  Martin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ezzell,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fastuca,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Paver,  Dennis  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Feero,  Lance  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ferguson,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ferlcks,  Russell  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fernandez,  Carlos  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ferrell,  Stephen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fielding,  Stephen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Finch.  Stephen  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fitzgerald,  Kevin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Flanagan,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Flather,  Herbert  H.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Poland.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ford,  Donnle  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ford,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fornadel,  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fossett,  Paul  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fox,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Frandsen.  Herbert  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frels,  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
French,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Friedll,  David  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaal,  Gary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrett,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrison,  Walter  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gerrlty,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson,  Nathaniel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gilbert,  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gillette.  Paul  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUman.  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glasgo.  Stephen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glendenlng,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goff,  Clarence  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gooch,  Garv  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gorski,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goss,  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gotow-lcki,  Stephen  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gransberg.  Douglas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grsczmlel,  Horst  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
G2nler,  Rafael  A.,  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gribble,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griese,  Herman  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guffev,  Douglas  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gunning.  Robert  T.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gwaltnev.  Larry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hackworth,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haendel,  Dan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hairston,  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hale,  David  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanklns.  Steven  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanson,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardaway.  Morton  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harden,  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrell,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  Donnan  R.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartmann.  Daniel  J.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartney,  Richard  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harvell,  Peter  R..  018^0-4042. 
Haxisken,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Havron.  Raymond  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawrylak.  Egon  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HawTylak.  Michael  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Havnes.  Michael  Lynn.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Heath.  David  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hefty,  Mark  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Heindselman,  Verle  J.,  Jr.,  549  90  7083. 

Helma,  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hem,  Paul  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Henderson,  Mark,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hendrickx.  David  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hsrbek,  Charles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Herbst  Gregory  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hjyward,  Randy  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX . 

Hilpert.  Frederick  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hirai,  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hoge,  Gregg  C.  205-'}0-5556. 

HoUaday,  David  w..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Holloway,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Holman,  Joe  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Holmes,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Holt,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hopkins.  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Horrls  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Howard,  Timothy  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Howard,  Jerry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Humble,  Howard  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Humphreys.  Edward  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hursey.  Richard  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Idiart,  Philip  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Imhoff.  John  P.,  270-506537. 

Imliolte.  Daniel  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ingram,  Christopher  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jackson.  Robert  S.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

James,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Janasky.  Edwin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Janda.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jensen.  John  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  John  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson.  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson.  Montle  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnston,  Martin  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Duwayne  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Kenneth,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Myron  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones.  WUllam  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jordan,  Terry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Justice,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Kanesbiro,  Richard  Y.,  576-5»-797j|. 
Karel,  James  W.,  326-4&-7156. 
Keen,  Purl  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelley.  Michael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ketchand,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klellck,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klnunons,  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kinney,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kinney,  Stephen  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrlcpatrlck.  James.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX5. 
Klinefelter,  Stephen  G.,  220-58-56^. 
Koch,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kostlch,  Ted  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kraatz,  Timothy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krause,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krueger,  Dale  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kruzlck,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lake,  Aleson  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lambert,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landry,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larson,  Richard  O.,  Jr.,  579-70-858) 
Lashlee,  Billy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lasrls,  Roy  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Latall.  Randolph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laub,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Le  Reche,  Paul  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leach,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leathers,  Donald  R.,  Jr.,  402-76-80|l. 
Lebeaux.  Arlle  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lechene,  Kevin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Terry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leeman,  Ted  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LefTner,  Leonard  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lelferman,  Harry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LennevlUe,  Mark  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lescak,  Gary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewandowskl,  Edward  J.,  521-62-3|42. 
Lewis,  Jack  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lindsay,  Patrick  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llndsey,  Carl  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lloyd,  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loehe,  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.   • 
Longbotham.  Dennis,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lopez,  Johnny  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowe,  Bryan  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lucero,  Carl  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lugo,  Alberto,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyttle,  William  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacKenzle.  Bob  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Magruder,  S«unuel  B.,  Jr.,  230-76-9:^1. 
Maher,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mahler,  Keith  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maldonado,  Francisco  D.,  584-56-594. 
Maneker,  Martin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marietta,  Alan  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matheson,  Lance  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mathews,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MatU,  Matthew  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthews.  Aubrey  N.,  Jr..  424-64-0(]|6. 
Maudlin.  Delmar  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maughan.  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayock,  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  267-02-<440] 
Mazzla,  Ronald  N.,  432-96-2>d8. 
McClure  Allan  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  Richard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCann,  Dennis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCormack.  Craig  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCoekrle,  Joseph  W.,  Jr.,  488-62-5flM. 
McDonald,  Jack  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  Thomas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McDonald,  Morgan  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McGary,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McOehee,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLaren,  John  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMillan,  Joseph  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMilUon,  Tommy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMuUen,  Frank  D.,  Ill,  041-42-85' 
Meacham,  Ralph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merrlss.  Marshall  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer.  Stanley  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Frederick  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mills.  Uoyd  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  John  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mobley,  Ezeklel  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moffatt,  Alan  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monigold.  Olendall  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Edward  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Jack  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Morgan,  George  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrlssey,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrow,  David  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrow,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mosel,  Harlan  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moten,  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moultrie,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mudry,  Glenn  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Munson,  Raymond  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray,  Dennis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray,  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mutchler,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Myers,  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nadeau,  Joseph  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nadeau,  Roger  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Navarro,  Rogello,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neal,  William  B.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelms,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nemes,  Martin  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nettlna,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newman,  Clyde  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newton,  Kevin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlckless,  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlemlec,  Stanley  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noone,  Robby  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norltake,  Frederic  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norrls,  William  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gates.  Kenneth  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Odell,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ODowd,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OLeary,  Paul  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osborn,  David  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ostapiej.  Henry  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pack,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Page,  John  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palkowetz,  William  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrlsh,  Edwin  C  ,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pastlrlk,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payne.  Frank  V.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payne.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearson,  Clarence  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peck.  Terry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pennypacker,  William  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perkins,  Johnny  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perrone,  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pfaff,  Andrew  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips,  Edward  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips.  Gary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Picard,  Edward  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pickett,  Ronald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pickett,  Theodore  R.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pineau,  Gregory,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plrtle,  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plana.  Roy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pletka,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plooster,  NIckolas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Polmateer,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PoulOB.  Victor  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price.  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pudwill,  Rodger  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rader,  Carlton  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rader.  John  N.,  407-8O-7792. 
Rader.  Marcus  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rago.  Kenneth  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rasmusson,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ras|jer,  Arthur  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ratcllff,  Joseph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reeves,  Larry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reld.  Hubert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Renteria,  Oulllermo  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds,  Jeffrey  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson,  Allle  J.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richards,  Steven  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richmond,  Melvin  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riddel.  Bruce  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relss.  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlggs.  William  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ritter,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robbins,  Orrin  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robertus,  Paul  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  Barry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  Eric  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rocks,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rodriguez,  Joseph  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodriguez,  Felix  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roh,  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roper,  James  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Rosen,  Steve  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosenau,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross,  Andrew  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Royer,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Runkle,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saleh,  Kassem  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saltee,  Larry  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
San  Miguel,  George  O.,  218-68-^762. 
Sanders,  David  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Santoro,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sarnowskl,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schmidt,  Austin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schneider,  Karl  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schroeder,  Robert  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schwarz,  John  W.,  199^2-6191. 

Scott,  David  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scroggs,  Gales  W.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scully,  Timothy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sears,  Leslie  R.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Seideman,  Lawrence  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Seidlltz,  Timothy  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sellhamer,  Terry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Selke.  Harold  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shanahan,  Stephen  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shealy,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sheets,  Brian  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sheets.  Edward  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sheldon,  Ronald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shivers.  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shray,  Frank  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shuman,  Norman  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slegert,  Robert  W.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Siegmund,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sigl,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sllkey,  Larry  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sima,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sims.  Marzlne,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sims,  Steven  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sleeper,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slotwlnskl.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slupik,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  Arnold.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Gary  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  Michael  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  WUIlam  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Soderberg,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Spearman,  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Squires,  Stewart  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

St.  Louis,  John  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stafford.  Keith  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stafford,  Wesley  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stalks,  Arthur  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stanslfer,  Russell  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stelmasczyk,  Ronald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stephens,  Norman  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sterner,  Thomas  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stevenson,  Mitchell  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stewart,  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart.  Robert  S..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stiles,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stott,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sullivan.  Daniel  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Supon.  Patrick  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Svancara,  Ted  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Svltak.  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swanson,  Gregory  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swartz,  Dean  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tabor,  Steven  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Allen  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Joe  G.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Robert  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  Wayne  D.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teague.  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terao,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terrell,  William  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thamish,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Kent,  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Nathaniel  R.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thornburg,  Michael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thurmond,  George  E.,  11,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlbbs,  Nathan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlbbs,  Randy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tiffany,  Robert  S.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlmm,  lliomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tokarczyk,  Gregory  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Tombrello,  Joseph  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tooley.  Omer  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Toomey,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Townsend,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Treadway,  Junior,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Troy,  Patrick  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tucker,  Jonathan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tunis,  Jon  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Turner,  Samuel  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Turner,  Hughes  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tuttle,  PhUlp  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tyler,  John  E.,  Jr.,  187-44^9794. 

Valensteln,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Van  Der  Grlnten,  Peter  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Van  Patten,  James  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vandewalker,  Mark  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vandlver.  Ronald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ventura,  Jose  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vest,  Dewey  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vlk,  Lawrence  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vogel,  Roger  L.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vorak,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.      . 

Wagner,  Carl  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wallace,  Brooks  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Waller,  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walling,  Herbert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WalUngford,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walter,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walters,  Jerel  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ward,  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ward,  Charles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ward,  David  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ward,  Kim  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wargo.  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weaver.  Brett  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weaver,  Stephen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wehner,  Harold  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Welch,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wellner,  Mark  S.,  437-84^1198. 

Wells,  Lamont  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

West,  Twain  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Westbrook,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weston,  Benjamin  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wetherell,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whealy,  Michael  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wheeler.  Stephen  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

White.  Jerry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

White,  Walter  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whittaker,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whltted,  Scott  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whltten,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wlgley,  WUIlam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Williams,  Ralph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilson,  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Windham.  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wlngo.  Everett  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wiseman,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wolfe,  Randall  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wolfe,  William  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wood,  Samuel  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Woodruff,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Woods,  Henley  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wright,  Jesse  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wright,  WUIlam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yerby,  Stephen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Young,  Peter  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zaklan,  Christopher  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ziegler,  Andrew  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ziegmann,  WUIlam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zygmuntowlcz,  Andrew  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  offlcers 
for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of  cap- 
tain In  the  line  and  staff  corps,  as  indicated, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

LINK 


Bnme,  David  H. 
Bruce,  Warren 
Brundage,  Thwnas 

R..  Jr. 
Bresnahan,  Joseph  E. 
Brescia,  Louis  A. 
Brown,  Thomas  K. 
Bowen,  Ray  H. 
Brown,  WUUam  I. 
Brown,  Oscar  D.,  Jr. 
Brown,  Ramon  E. 
Boggs,  Harry  W. 
Boyajian,  Ara  M. 
Boyd,  John  A.,  Jr. 
Brltt,  Donald  D. 
Burford,  Robert  D. 
Chastain,  "J"  "D" 


Adams,  Walter  P.,  Jr. 
Abramson,  Harvey 
Anson,  Harry  C. 
Allison.  Leroy  M..  Jr. 
Allen,  Richard  M. 
Althouse,  John  H. 
Andrews,  Marshall 

H.,  Jr. 
Armstrong,  George 

A..  Jr. 
Arrington,  Robert  A. 
Aschan,  Harry  R. 
Ash,  John  M.  rv 
Blckley,  George  H.  V. 


Batchelor,  Kenneth  F. 
Becker,  John  C,  Jr. 
Beffel,  Ernest  J. 
Barilla,  Louis  J. 
Bailey,  Fredrlc  N. 
Barthelenghl,  George 

H.,  Jr. 
Barry.  David  C. 
Bradshaw,  Robert  D. 
Brady,  Francis  T. 
Bransfleld,  WUIlam  J. 
Boatman,  John  G. 
Brady.  Paul  S. 
Brasher,  Samuel  R. 


Hill,  Cal  D..  Jr. 
Hide,  Donald  L. 
Hembree,  Sam  M. 
Hendricks,  Albert  T., 

Jr. 
Haneghan,  WUUam  J. 
Henderson.  James  R. 
Hewitt,  Dean  J. 
Herkner,  Richard  T. 
Hart,  Richard  S. 
Harrison,  Thomas  K. 
Holmqulst,  Eric  A. 
Hockett,  WiUiam  A., 

Jr. 
Howe,  Wesley  W.,  Jr. 
Hcwsmon,  Frederick  M. 
Home,  Charles  E.,  Ill 


Chapman,  Leonard  W.  Husmann,  Robert  J. 


Caletrl,  Joseph  J. 
Campbell,  Thomas  W. 
CampbeU,  PhUllp  R. 
Campbell,  PYank 

C,  Jr. 
Campbell,  Henry 

G.,  Jr. 
Campbell,  Thomas  C. 
Cahlll,  John  D. 
Cole,  Bruce  L. 
Conlln,  Carter  B. 
Copeland,  Curtis  B. 
Crispin,  James  L. 
Cunningham,  Paul  R. 
Debols,  Gran  P.,  Jr. 
Delaney,  James  D. 
Dicker,  Ralph  W. 
Davis,  Chester  R.,  Jr. 
Denning,  Jack  R. 


Hunt,  James  H. 
Huff,  Alton  B. 
Hurlbut,  Wendell  P., 

in 

Innes,  Bobby  G. 
Jones,  Leland  L. 
Jones,  Everett  J.,  Jr. 
Jones,  "T"  Embury,  Jr. 
Johnson,  Clarence  A. 

E.,  Jr. 
Johnston,  Bruce  T. 
Johnston,  Charles  F. 
Johnston,  Ervln  F. 
Johnston,  Richard  E. 
Kaas,  Ronald  B. 
Kandel,  Philip  J. 
Kenniff,  Robert  L. 
Kratt,  Theodore  D. 
Koslba,  Raymond  J. 


Degrafft,  WUUam  E.,  Jr.Kochert,  Milton  R. 


Dahlln,  Douglas  G 
Dobbins,  Robert  N. 
Dolen,  George  W. 
Doherty,  Robert  O. 
Doherty,  Francis  J. 
Driskell,  Omer  L. 
Domey,  William  J. 
Duncan,  Marvin  E. 
Dvorscak,  Bernard  J. 
Dwyer,  James  P. 
Eadie,  Ronald  E. 
Edmunds,  Basil  L. 
Edwards,  Gerald  C. 
Edgar,  Richard  B. 
Earnhardt,  WUey  J.  I 

Jr. 
Ellis,  Frank  D. 
Ellis,  Donald  A. 
Emmerling,  Henry 

Jr. 
Evans,  Thomas  W. 
Evans,  John  W. 
Pajer,  vmcent  J. 
Fisher,  Albert  L. 
FaU,  Harry  C. 
Fitzpatrick,  Roger  J. 
Fitzgerald,  James  E. 
Fancher,  Gordon  C. 
Favero,   Valentino  R. 
Fanale,  Joseph  A. 
Farrar,  Ronald  L. 
Farney,  James  E. 
Frazee,  Douglas  R. 
Fraser,  George  B. 
Flannery,  Gerald  R. 


Jr. 

H. 

Jr. 


Koverman,  Gary  A. 
Jr.  Llswith,  Carl  J. 

Leslie,  Robert  B. 

Laughon,  James 

Lamee.  Clyde  D. 

Linn,  Daniel  A. 

Langley,  RoUand  A., 
Jr. 

Leetch,  James  F..  II 

Leeson,  Joseph  F. 

Ller.  Douglas  W. 

Lindley,  James  G. 

Lang,  Roger  J. 

Laltala,  Leilan  M. 
P.,Lockett,  Benjamin  B. 

Looney.  Robert  F.,  Jr. 

Lynn,  David  E.,  Jr. 

Luning,  Henry  J. 
CMlkwold,  Harold  R. 

McKee,  Donald  L. 

McKenzie,  Robert  A. 

McCormlck,  Matthew 
A. 

Mathews,  Charles 

McCain,  George  S. 
J.   McClaln,  Joseph  A.,  IH 

MUler,  Jay  M. 

Maloney,  John  F. 

Miller.  Frank  L. 

McLean,  David  S. 

McDonald,  James  1 

McMUlan,  Louis  K. 

ManseU,  Roger  L. 

Miner,  George  D.,  Jr. 

Mays,  Lewis  V.,  Jr. 


Oglesbee,  Jack  L. 
Oberle,  Lotils  A. 
O'Connell,  John  W. 
Olson,  Charles  E.,  Jr. 
Orr,  John  D. 
Ostronlc,  Francis  J. 
Pickens,  WUIlam  A. 
Pacllio,  Jerry  A. 
Pinkowski,  Francis  S. 
Plnel,  Thomas  H. 
Paget,  James  S.,  Jr. 
Peyrek,  Theodore  R., 

Jr. 
Parr,  Warren  S.,  Jr. 
Parker,  Lutrelle  F. 
Parler,  WUliam  C. 
Phillips,  William  N. 
Pardue,  Oscar  W. 
Perfetto,  Chester 
Potts,  Edward  A. 
Potter,  Thomas  M. 
Powers,  Donald  C. 
Popovlch,  Daniel  E. 
Ringstad.  Robert  C. 
Rennlnger,  Harris  R. 
Ragsdale.  Carl  V. 
Register,  William  M., 

Jr. 
Riggins,  Tracy,  Jr. 
ReiUy,  Joseph  F.,  Jr. 
Robertson,  Richard  A, 
Robbins,  Joseph 
Rowe,  Ronald  R. 
Ryan,  Raymond  E.,  Jr, 
Rubensteln,  Richard 

B. 
Rupert,  Paul  R.,  Jr. 
Slch,  Eugene  J. 
Semmes,  Iliver  J.,  ni 
Samuels,  Ivan  R. 
Sedgewick,  Joseph  E. 
Shumate,  Donald  J. 
Sink,  James  M. 
Slemen,  Harry  A. 
Saft,  Irwln  C. 
Short,  Laurence  A. 
Shipman,  Dean  J. 
Sarber,  John  D.,  Jr. 
Spann,  Roderick  H. 


,  Jr. 


Fredrickson,  Ronald  H.  Merkel,  Jule  F. 


Plynn,  Francis  P. 
Flynn,  Kenneth  C. 
Fullmer,  Lee  D.,  Jr. 
Gelinea\i,  Ronald  G. 
Gillespie,  Edward  A. 
Galbralth,  Robert  A. 
Giragosian, 

H. 
Garland.  Daniel  H. 
Glathe,  WUllam  Q. 
Goforth,    WUliam 

J/. 
Gross.  Webster,  Jr. 
Griffith,  PhUip  G. 
Guenther.  Gordon  B. 
Hess.  Robert  L. 
Halsema.  Lester  J. 


Marangiello,  Daniel  A. 
Merrill,  Nicholas  C. 
Martin,  Manuel  R.,  Jr. 
McRae,  Donald  A. 
Martta,  WUliam  D. 
Mclntyre,  Donald  P. 
Newman  Mouritsen,  Thorval  E. 
MorsilU,  Frank  P. 
Moriarty,  Edwin  S. 
Morgan,  Arthur  I.,  Jr. 
H.,Nelsen,  Norman  W. 
Nelson,  Gene  S. 
Neunzig,  Frederick 
Needliam,  William  R. 
NevUle,  Robert  G. 
Nirenberg.  Allan 
Nystrom,  Donald  A. 


Sokol,  John 
Soldwedel,  Fred  W. 
Skerchock,  Peter 
Speth,  Herbert  S. 
Snyder.  John  E. 
Spies,  Roderlc  A. 
Smith,  David  L. 
Smith,  Donald  J. 
Smith,  Brian  W. 
Stansbvuy,  Thomas  A. 
Sutpheu,  Bobbie  L. 
Steensma,  Robert  C. 
Still,  Rodney  A. 
Stiff,  WiUiam  L. 
Thornton,  Timothy 

M. 
Thompson.  Donald  H. 
Taylor,  James  L. 
Terrell,  Errol  J. 
Trandem,  Robert  E. 
Trotter,  Thomas  A. 
Tschudy,  James  J. 
Turner,  James  J. 
Urbana,  Robert  D. 
Vestrl.  Salvatore  L. 
Valenzuela,  Ernesto 
VanBrimer,  Russell  H. 
VanAllsburg,  Donald 

E. 
VanHuyck,  John  A. 
Venters,  Robert  T. 
Venning.  Denis  S. 
VandenBlesen,  James 

L.  C. 
Varettonl,  Robert  J. 
Weatherbee,  Lyle  E. 
Walker,  Wayne  N. 
Wattay,  Leslie  J. 
Wille,  David  G. 
Wahlers.  Gene  L. 
Weidenkopf ,  David  W. 
Whitman,  Harvey  E. 
Wolff,  Stephen  J.,  Jr. 
Wollensak,  Richard  J. 
Woody,  John  H.,  Jr. 
Wright,  Joseph  M. 
Wright.  Johnie  B. 
Young,  George  L.,  Jr. 
Zavattaro,  Frank  A. 


MZDICAL    CORPS 


Apflel,  PhUlip  R. 
Cannon,  John  P. 
Cloyd,  David  H. 
Connelly.  John  P. 
Corbett,  John  R. 
Cowan,  David  E. 
Forney,  William  R. 
Greathouse,  Richard 

F. 
HamUton,  Charles  E. 
Hattori,  Takashi 
Jaeger,  Edward  A. 
Johnson,  Harry  I.,  Jr. 
Knox,  Henry  D. 
Kopp,  Clarence  J. 
McGulre,  Lockhart  B. 
MUler,  Raymond  C. 
Nelson,  Arthur  R. 
Novak,  Edward  A.,  Jr. 


Prlmich,  Frederic  P. 
Radelat,  PatU  B. 
Raisbeck,  Clifford  C, 

Jr. 
Sargent,  Edward  C, 

Jr. 
Sims,  Norman  L. 
Sloan.  Charles  R. 
Somerdike.  John  M. 
Steward,  John  P. 
Thomas,  Don  P. 
Tipton,  Harry  B. 
VanStone,  WUIlam  W. 
Vuksta,  Michael  J. 
Weston,  James  T. 
Whetsell,  Joe  E. 
WUson.  Jack  H. 
Wright,  Robert  B. 


SUPPLY    CORPS 


Morrison,  Roderick  A. 
Paul.  Peter  C. 
Phelpw.  James  C. 
Prichard.  Barry 
Sankey,  Harry  W. 
SawcTUk,  Stanley  B. 
Silk,  Arthur  T. 
Turner,  George  S. 
Watson,  Gary  E. 


Alarie,  Paul  J. 
Baity,  EdvTard  L. 
Bauikofer,  Robert  J. 
Edgerton,  Thomas  C. 
Frisble,  James  H. 
Gianos,  Edward  A. 
Gross,  Martin 
MacDonald,  John  F. 
May,  Walter  J. 
McPherson,  WUliam 
A.,  Jr. 

CHAPLAIK   CORPS 

Bidne.  Arvld  E.  Johnson,  Robert  K. 

Hever,  John  J.  Stephens,  James  H. 

Hutchinson,  Warner  Stemberger,  Richard 

A.,  Jr.  S. 

CIVIL  ENGINEER   CORPS 

Anderson,  John  R.         Coates,  Edward  E. 
Besier,  Rudolph  F.         Connett.  Dean  M. 
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Cordell,  Donald  E. 
Crulksbank,  Alan 
Daw,  John  L. 


Duarte,  George  M. 
Hawkins,  Roba  t  V. 
Larsen,  Jobn  1 


JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  COU 


Maxwell,  Stephh  L. 
McKee.  Miles  C 
Morrison,  WUU^  M., 
Jr. 


Badley,  Bruce  P. 
Dail,  Joseph  O.,  Jr. 
Eagle  ton,  Richard  E. 
Hayes,  David  J.  A.,  Jr. 
Hodges,  John  N. 

DENTAL   CORPS 

Anderson,  Dorrance  I.   Large,  Nelson  I 
Atkins,  Oeorge  Lester,  Robert 

Bathune,  Walter  P.,  Jr  McClelland,  Rlcfard  L. 


Miller,  David  L 
Rlesner.  Neal  R 
Rlnl,  Charles  S 
Sluder,  Troy  B. 
Studdard 
Watson,  Cyral 


It. 
Jerr]  M. 


Raym  nd 


F. 


Jr. 
F. 


Bahn,  Saul  L. 

Black,  Marion  M.,  Jr. 

Carrlngton,  Paul  B. 

Cotman,  Lawrence 

Dlodatl,  Ronald  R. 

Glenn,  Oeorge  C,  Jr. 

Graham.  James  E.,  Jr.  Wilson,  Dwlght  I 

Hall,  Hugh  D.  Zamblto, 

Hill,  Jay  W. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

Kepchar,  John  H.         Shlmberg,  Edm||nd 
Ross,  Sherman  Yanders,  Armoi 

NVRSE    CORPS 

O'Neill,  Mary  P. 

The   following-named    Naval    Reseijle    Of- 
ficers for  temporary  promotion  to  th    grade 
of  commander  in  the  stalT  corps,  as  inc  cated 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  p   )vided 
by  law : 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

Bauer.  Earl  A.,  Jr.  Janssen,  Erwln 

Boensch,  Frank  N..  Jr.  Kanner.  Rlchan   E. 
Boies,  Lawrence  R.,  Jr.Laing,  John  W. 
Fulton,  Lyman  A.  Pilapil,  Virglllo    t. 

Hendricks,  Frederick    Ralph,  James  V 
B.  Rlordan,  Rober^H. 

SUPPLT    CORPS 


Anderson,  Rolph  E. 
Bain.  Elliott  M. 
Beazell.  Howard  R. 
Bernhardt.  Paul  A. 
Brelngan,  Peter  L..  Jr. 
Buckmaster.  John  E. 
Collins,  Francis  A. 
Crowley,  Philip  C. 
Davis,  Woodle  E. 
Depolo,  Rudolph  M. 
Donohue.  Patrick  T. 
Dugue,  Regis  G. 
Eilberg.  James  S. 
Enright,  Charles  F. 
Fallmezger,  Robert  C. 
Fairall,  Robert  L. 
Felton,  Thomas  O. 
Fine,  Charles  B. 
Fruln,  Jeremiah  E. 
Gardner,  William  V. 
Giles,  Frederic  P. 
Godwin,  Albert  D. 
Grip,  Herman  W. 
Harvey,  Thomas  G.,  Jr, 
Head,  Clarence  M.,  Jr. 
Hiban,  Arthur  W. 
Hickey.  John  P. 
Hilllg.  Kenneth  J. 
Holle.  Karlton 
Hunt,  Charles  J.,  Jr. 
Jaminet.  John  A. 
Jensen.  Arthur  R. 


Jones,  William 
Kaufman,  John  R. 
Kitts.  WUIis  M. 
Knight.  Curtis : 
Lacey.  Howard  ' 
Leonard,    Thor 

Jr. 
Liegel,  Robert  (  , 
Lindsley,  Rober    M. 
Lunan.  Ralph  C 
Maguire,  James 
McCrory.  Richa  d  C. 
McFall.  Tommyk. 
Palmer,  WUllanjIj.,  Jr. 
Pyron,  Edwyn  uM 
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Ravlzza,  Edwart 
Schlldwachter. 

Stephen  J. 
Seifrled.  Leonar 
Sera,  John  B. 
Sklar,  Fred  H. 
Sturms,  Herscb 

Jr. 
Troxell,  Lewis  I 
Tyler,  David  A 
VUnUki,  Walter 

Jr. 
WaU,  Gerald  O 
Warner,  Andrew 
Weber,  Frank  E. 
Wiser,  Charles  F 
Wood,  Oliver  G., 


I..  Jr. 


T., 


CHAPLAIN    CORPS 


Bentley,  Elder  K. 
Butenshon,  Donald  E. 
Crosland,  WUliam  A., 

Jr. 
Dlnges.  Thomas  L. 
Duke,  Harvey  L. 
Eades.  Robert  B. 
Furlow,  Charles  M.,  Ill 
Gordon,  Kenneth  R. 
Henriksen,  Veryle  A. 
Johnston,  James  S. 
Krajewski.  Walter  M 
Markos,  Thomas 


Bfauldin,  Jack  b| 
McCall.  Donald  1 
McNeely.  Richarl  I. 
Meyer,  Robert  S.lf 
Panko,  Stephen 
Pease,  Frederic  A  Jr. 
Peters.  Frederick  I. 
Poerschke,  Jame 
Ram  bo,  Harold  &  , 
Reynolds,  David    I. 
Salmon.  Edward 
Volz.  Walter  D. 


Civn.  RNOINXERS  CORPS 

Araneo.  Peter  J.,  Jr.       McCaslln,  Joe  C 

Bamburg,  Marvin  A. 

Bruen,  Walter  P.,  Jr. 

Caswell.  Richard  F. 

Connelly.  Trulyn  G. 

Denny,  Thomas  P. 


Field,  Peter  W. 
Gibson,  William  R. 
HoiTner,  Carleton 

C.  Jr. 
La  ton,  Richard  W. 


Morris,  Alan  E. 
Myslnger,  Edward  D. 
Nlfong.  Robert  L. 
Peet,  John  R. 
Robertson,  George  E. 
Scott,  James  W. 
SilTerman,  Donald  J. 
VanNiel,  Cornelius  R. 
Vukovitz,  John  C. 
Walllngford,  Marvin  C 


JUDGE    ADVOCATE    GENERAL'S   CORPS 

Aires,  Randolph  H.        Knowles,  Kent  N. 


Barber.  Michael  E. 
Broadsky.  Ronald  D. 
Caine,  Patrick  R. 
Chapman.  Henry  S. 
Clark,  Richard  E. 
Condos.  Steven  G. 
Dietrich.  Donald  P. 
Fenton.  Albert  B. 
Glazer.  Jack  H. 


Lewis.  John  B.,  Jr. 
Luke,  Randall  D. 
Mauer.  William  F. 
McCormack,  Howard  ti 
McCormack,  Leo  L. 
Mech,  Raymond  R. 
Meyers,  Gerson  E. 
Psihas,  Andrew  P. 
Schumann,  Alfred  W. 


Harootunlan,  Shant  J.  Shine,  Francis  E.,  Ill 
Kelberg,  Lee  Statton.  Edward  C. 

DENTAL    CORPS 

Blackburn,  Mark  W.     Lovejoy,  Garvin  C. 


Bradley,  Bruce  E. 
Buckis,  David  C. 
Carroll.  Lon  D. 
Depuy,  Robert  W. 
Flosi,  Marvin  L. 
Hall.  Lawrence  B. 
Hallman.  Robert  R. 


Martin.  Carlton  S. 
MlUer.  John  J. 
Nell&ns,  Lionel  C. 
Peck,  Crosby  S.,  Jr. 
Roberts,  "J"  Keith 
Strife,  Peter  H.,  II 
Sugg,  Thomas  H. 


Hashimoto,  Richard  I.  Upchurch,  William  D., 
Kear,  Harold  J.  Jr. 

Ketner,  Bruce  A.  White,  Paul  M. 

Lanier,  Thurman  W. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 


Lawson,  Betty  D. 
Powers,  Kendall  O. 
Reich,  Melvin 
Vedros,  Neylan  A. 


Eckfeld.  Frederick  J. 
Fisher.  Benjamin  D. 
Gray,  Robert  I. 
Hantsberger,  William 
M. 

NURSE    CORPS 

Kelly,  Wanda  J. 

The  following-named  women  Naval  Reserve 
officers  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  captain  In  the  line  and  staff  corps,  as  in- 
dicated, subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

LINE 

Adams,  Jan  F.  Knight,  Barbara  A. 

Cassidy,  Joan  K.  McCampbell,  Virginia 

Edgerton,  Catherine  F.     R. 
Hinman.  Katherlne  J.  Sullivan,  Mary  A. 
HoUiday,  Dorothy  V.     Vance,  Luclle  G. 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

Skowronskl,  Gertrude 

The  following-named  women  Naval  Re- 
serve Officers  for  permanent  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  commander  In  the  line  and  staff 
corps,  as  indicated,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

LINE 

Bachtel,  Mary  A.  Gregory,  Martha  J. 

Bonwell,  Walterlne  B.  Porch,  Harriett  E. 
Bradley.  Muriel  A.         Reardon,  Blanche  E. 
Cowley,  Lloyda  T.  Reed,  Susan  K. 

Goode.  Gabrlelle  B.       Stevens,  Margie  A. 
Gore,  Diane  D. 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

HJslUlln,  Nellie  J. 

In  THE  Navt 
The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
and  of  the  Naval  Reserve  for  permanent  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  commander: 

LINE 

Adams.  Robert  Charles 
Adams.  Samuel  Wren,  Jr. 
Addison,  Carl  William,  Jr. 
Adgent.  Robert  Boyd 
Ahrensteln.  Monroe  Joel 
Ailes,  Robert  Heber 


Ake,  Charles  Francis 

Alberg,  Donald  James 

Albero,  Carl  Michael 

Albrltton.  David  Lee 

Aldana.  Louis  Pelayo 

Allemang.  John  David 

Allen,  Alvin  Kay 

Allen,  Archie  Eugene 

Allen,  David  Lee 

Allen,  Oeorge  Smith 

Allen,  Robert  Leon,  Jr. 

Almstedt,  Theodore  A.,  Jr. 

Alvarez,  Franklin  Fernsler 

Alves,  Arcenlo,  Jr. 

Anderson,  Anders  Tlmm 

Anderson,  Edward  Everett,  Jr. 

Anderson,  Edwin  Knowles 

Anderson,  Franklin  Warren 

Anderson,  Gary  Marshall 

Anderson,  James  Bruce 

Andrade,  Allan  LeRoy 

Appelhof ,  GUbert  Alan 

AqulUno,  Salvatore  Patrick 

Araki,  Makoto 

Arcuni.  PhUlp 

Armstrong.  Clarence  Ervln  J. 

Arnold.  David  Lee 

Arnold,  Thomas  Francis 

Arthur,  Stanley  Roger 

Atkins,  Brandon  Thomas 
Atwell,  Robert  Franklin,  III 

Aucoln,  James  Benjamin 

Avila,  John,  Jr., 
Aydt,  Roger  Dewitt 
Bailey.  William  Benteen 
Baker,  Donald  Adrian 
Baker,  James  Wlnsor,  Jr. 
Baker,  Peter  Anthony 
Baldwin,  Oa  Fredrick 
Baldwin,  Roger  Lane 
Ball.  Marvin  Loy,  Jr. 
Ballantine,  James  Clement,  J. 
Ballou,  Joseph  Frank 
Bankowskl.  Walter  Francis 
Banks.  William  Kenneth 
Baril,  Robert  Francis 
Barker,  Harold  Douglas 
Barker,  Richard  Harvey 
Barlow,  John  Rolan 
Barnes,  James  Harold 
Barnes.  Paul  Donald 
Barney,  Charles  Robert 
Barnhardt,  David  Franklin 
Barnhart,  Harold  Duane 
Barnum,  Craig  Luther 
Barry,  George  Foster 
Bartee,  William  Joseph 
Barton,  Robert  Lawrence 
Bassett,  Charles  Oordon 
Bauer,  Paul  Franklin,  Jr. 
Bauer,  Herbert 
Baumstark,  Richard  Blake 
Bauschka,  Patrick  Francis 
Beakey,  Jack  Doyle 
Beamon,  Joseph  Everett,  n 
Beasley,  Charles  Jahns 
Beatty,  Don  Oeorge 
Beatty,  James  Robert,  HI 
Beck,  Donald  Ernest 
Belisle,  Gerald  Morris 
Bellinger,  John  Robinson 
Bellune,  Mas  Mitchell 
Belto,  Meryl  Allen 
Bender,  James  Edward 
Bendit,  Billy  Lankford 
Bennett,  Peter  Clark 
Bentley,  Robert  Edward 
Berrle,  William  Ellis 
Bertrand.  Jon  Stanley 
Bess,  Oeorge  Delbert 
Best.  Albert  Hartwell,  III 
Bethea,  Carl  Lewis 
Betterton,  Thomas  Cherrlll 
Bezigian,  Robert 
Blele.  Charles  Edward,  Jr. 
Bigler,  William  Walter 
Billckl,  Daniel  Robert 
Bird,  Thomas  Cushman 
Bisek,  Dennis  Oeorge 
Bishop,  Larry  Dean 
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Black,  Richard  Orrln 
Blackburn,  Harry  Lee,  Jr. 
Blair,  David  Benjamin 
Blair,  Frank 

Blanchard,  Lewis  Thomas 
Blasko,  John  Edward 
Blessing,  George  Richard 
Bloise,  James  Edward 
Blouin,  Robert  Edward 
Boebert,  Frank  Louis,  Jr. 
Boerner,  Delbert  Dean 
Boggess,  Paul  Edward 
Boguslawskl,  William  Tadeus 
Bolce,  Frank  Bitts 
Bolst,  Albert  Lea 
Bolte,  William  Sterne 
Bolton,  John  Mason 
Bond,  Charles  Stephen 
Bone,  John  Stanley,  Jr. 
Bonhag,  Walter  Dorman,  Jr. 
Bonner,  James  Earl 
Bostlck,  James  Hugh 
Bower,  Bruce  Bradley 
Bowers,  Jobn  Pennington 
Bowman,  Henry  Cleveland 
Box,  Roger  Elden 
Boyle.  Ronald  Raymond 
Boyles,  Harlan  Henley 
Boyne,  Peter  Bernard 
Bradford.  J.  W. 
Branscomb,  Max  O. 
Braunschwelger,  Andrew  E. 
Breast.  Jerry  Crelghton 
Breckon,  Richard  Louis 
Bredbeck,  William  John 
Bredderman,  Rudolf  Theodore 
Breed,  WUllam  Lee 
Bremser,  William  John,  Jr. 
Brenneman,  Harold  Ralph 
Brewton,  Edward  Allen 
Briggs,  Stanley 
Bronson,  Edward  Francis 
Brookes,  Allen  Gorely,  Jr. 
Brooks,  Dennis  Matthew 
Brooks,  Otis  McKlnley 
Brown,  Donald  Louis 
Brown,  Howard  Arthur 
Brown,  Ralph  Edward,  Jr. 
Brown,  Randall  Roblson 
Brown,  Roger  William,  Jr. 
Brown,  Thomas  Scot 
Brown,  William  McKay 
Brown,  William  Sidney,  Jr. 
Brown,  WUllam  Tyler 
Broyles,  BUI  Ray 
Bruen.  Oeorge  Martin 
Brum,  Richard  Lee 
Bruyere,  Thomas  Edgar 
Bryan,  John  Ellis,  Jr. 
Bryans,  Brian  Kent 
Bryant,  Don  Michael 
Buchwald,  Robert  Dale 
Buck,  David  Ervin 
Buck,  Ralph  Vincent 
Buck,  WUbur  Phlfer 
Buckner,  James  Arnold 
Bueche,  Arthur  Henry,  Jr. 
Buehler,  WUllam  Stuart 
Buffkln,  Charles  Robert 
Buggy,  Joseph  Stanislaus,  Jr. 
Bullock,  Harold  Oliver,  Jr. 
Bumbaca,  Dominic  John 
Bump,  Stanley  Earl 
Burcher,  PhUip  Edwin 
Burdick,  Howard  Frederick  J. 
Burgess,  Eric  Clyde 
Burgess,  John  Edmund 
Burleson,  FVank  Marvin 
Burns,  Gerald  Joseph 
Burns,  John  Douglas 
Burpo,  James  Harvey 
Burrows,  Jack 
Burrows,  James  Bradford 
Burson,  Donald  Lee 
Burton.  James  Leroy,  Jr. 
Busby,  Richard  Edward 
Bush,  Vernon  Royce 
Bushnell,  Malcolm  West 
Butler,  Clarence  BUly 
Butner,  Richard  WUllam 
Butsch,  Lester  Hunt 
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Byng,  Weston  HamUton 
Caciola,  James  John 
CahUl,  Lionel  Albert,  Jr. 
CahUl,  Walter  Austin 
Caine,  Paul  Eugene 
Camp.  Joe  Don 
Campbell,  Carl  Eugene 
Campbell,  John  Richard 
Campbell,  Norman  Dean 
Campbell,  Thomas  Gordy 
Cannon,  James  Rowland 
Carder,  Denny  Martin 
Cargill,  Denny  Bruce 
Carlson.  Robert  Gene 
Carlson,  Walter  Gene 
Carr,  Samuel  Leroy 
Carroll,  Peter  August 
Carpowlch,  Charles  Alex 
Carson,  William  Grant 
Carswell,  Michael  Stuart 
Casey,  Richard  Francis 
Cashmere,  John  Jarell 
Castle,  Ronald  Gene 
Cates,  Gus  Vance 
Cathro,  Alexander  Young 
Catron,  Jerry  Michael 
Chalmers,  William  Coulter 
Chamberlain,  John  Drew 
Chambers,  Richard  Kenner 
Chancy,  Thomas  Masden 
Chanslor,  Richard  Maurice 
Charles,  Richard  Noel 
Chauncey,  Arvin  Roy 
Chlrnside,  Richard  Lee 
Chrans,  Ronald  Leroy 
Christensen,  Cyrus  Robert 
Christensen.  Gary  Gene 
Christensen,  John  Edward,  Jr. 
Christenson,  Robert  W.  S. 
Clark,  Loren  Lee 
Clarke,  Douglas  Lane 
Class,  WlUiam  Horton 
Clay,  Jack  Delano 
Cleary,  Patrick  Roger 
Clem,  David  Wendell 
Clevenger,  Redmond  Lawson 
Cobb,  Roy  Lampkin 
Cochran,  Thomas  Lenwood 
Cochran,  William  Franklin 
Coffee,  Gerald  Leonard 
Coffey,  Robert  Carlin 
Coggins,  Joseph  Edward 
Cole,  WilUam  Marchant,  II 
Coleman,  James  Joseph 
CoUard,  Keith  Paul 
CoUlns,  David  Malcolm 
Combs,  Robert  Lamar 
Conklin,  Andrew  Janke 
Connelly,  John  Joseph,  Jr. 
Conner,  Eugene  Davison 
Connery,  John  David 
Connolly,  Leo  Joseph 
Coolbaugh,  Jesse  Dixon 
Cooper,  David  Stuart 
Cooper,  John  Duffield,  Jr. 
Corklns,  Charles  Wesley  Jr. 
Cornell,  John  Paul 
Cornett,  Charles  Sherman,  Jr. 
Corr,  Peter  Sarsfield,  Jr. 
Corrlgan,  Richard  Walter 
Costa,  Louis  ElUott,  Jr. 
Costllow,  Kenneth  Lyn 
Coulbourn,  Samuel  WUliam 
Couture,  John  Francis 
Cowman,  Terrance  Eugene 
Cox,  Eldward  Franklin 
Coyne,  Thomas 
Coyne,  William  Louis 
Cracknell,  WUliam  Henry,  Jr. 
Cramer,  Dean  Edward 
Cramer,  Edward  Alfred,  Jr. 
Cramer,  Erich  Hansotto  E. 
Cremo,  John,  Jr. 
Creswell,  Lawrence  Keene 
Cromer,  Charles  Clinton 
Cross,  Claude  Christopher 
Crowe,  WUUam  MitcheU,  Jr. 
Cueroni,  Lee  Angelo 
Culberson,  Oeorge  William  J. 
Cummins,  Clarence  Myron 
Currier,  Donald  H. 


Curry,  WUUam  Hubert,  Jr. 
Curtis,  Paul  John 
Curtis,  Wayne 
Oust,  Harlan  Robert 
Czar,  Raymond  James 
Dacosta,  Allan  Donald 
Dahl,  Lowell  Duane 
Daly,  Frederick  Trenk,  ni 
Daly,  John  Stephenson 
Darby,  Jack  Neal 
Darling,  Roderick  James 
Daum,  Richard  August 
David,  Ralph  Harry 
Davis,  Dennis  Lee 
Davis,  Jimmy  Wayne 
Davis,  John  Weyman,  Jr. 
Davis,  Robert  Bruce 
Davis,  Robert  Donald 
Davis,  Robert  Joe 
Davis,  Thomas  Alfred 
Davis,  Thomas  Edward 
Day,  James  Olln 
Deal,  Thorsen  Ashe 
Debode,  Donald  Gene 
Deegan,  Robert  Francis 
Deerlng,  Robert  Myron 
Defibaugh.  Carl  Francis,  Jr. 
Degroot,  Henry,  Jr. 
Demarest,  Allen  Eugene 
Demarest,  Joseph  George,  m 
Demars.  Bruce 
Dennis,  Jefferson  Rice,  Jr, 
Denoon,  Norman  Lee 
Demon.  Douglas  John 
Dewey,  Richard  Prank 
Dickey,  Kenneth  Ray 
Dlsher,  John  Stephen 
Dockweiler,  Ernest  Wayne 
Doebbler,  Gordon  Bodo 
Donahue.  John  Francis 
Donnelly.  Thomas  Francis 
Donohue,  Douglas  Jerome 
Doughdrlll.  Charles  Weston 
Dove,  Ray  Wood,  Jr. 
Drake,  Donald  Lee 
Duffield,  Frederick  H.,  Jr. 
Dugan,  Ferdinand  Chatard 
Dungan,  David  Anthony 
Dunham,  William  Carl 
Dunlap,  Stanton  Parks 
Dwyer,  William  Leo 
Dyer,  Nathaniel  Brown,  Jr. 
Dyer,  Thomas  Edward 
Dyro,  Stanislaus  Gregory 
Eagye,  Vernon  Alan 
Earhart,  Kay  Eugene 
Easter,  Haroldean  Edwards 
Edney,  Leon  Albert 
Edwards,  Joe  Duke 
Edwards,  Joshua  Videll 
Edwards,  Walter  Joseph 
Egan,  Robert  WUliam 
EUch,  Robert  Louis 
Ellingson,  Norman  David 
ElUngwood,  Arthur  R.,  Jr. 
Ellis.  Hal  Roberts,  III 
Ellsworth,  Warren  R.,  Jr. 
Elpers,  William  WendeU 
Emmerson,  Milo  Elwood 
Emmett,  Richard  Franklin 
Endo,  Norio  Bruce 
Engelhardt,  James  Henry 
English,  Curtis  Riegel 
Enkeboll,  Richard  Ernest 
Erikson,  Theodore  William 
Ermls,  Leroy  Charles 
Essig,  John  Raymond 
Eulenstein,  Karl  Hugo 
Evans,  Philip  Roland 
Everly,  Vernon  Richard 
Eytchison,  Ronald  Marvin 
Fahey,  William  Francis 
Fahrney,  David  t.aurenoe 
Fallon,  Thomas  Francis,  Jr. 
Farley,  Edward  Blgelow,  Jr. 
Felngersch,  Allen 
Fellowes,  John  Heaphy 
Pelt.  Bruce  Charles 
Feltham.  Marshall  Emmette 
Ferm,  Dennis  Wayne 
Pernald.  Lloyd  WUbur,  Jr. 
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Feuerhelm,  Duane  Leroy 
Flckenscher,  David  Biirke 
Ftndley,  Ronald  Clare 
Flng,  George  Edward 
FlnJey,  Dean  Marvin 
Pinley,  John  Lawrence 
Finn,  William  Anthony 
Flrey,  Roger  StaCTord 
Fischer,  Theodore  Arthur,  Jr. 
Fish,  Benjamin  Lawrence,  Jr. 
Fishburn,  John  HelTelman 
Fisher,  Harvey  Enloe 
Fiske,  Harry  Kenneth 
Fitch,  Dee  Nelson 
Fitzgerald,  John  Francis 
Fitzglbbons,  George  Paul 
Fitzpatrick,  John  Joseph 
Flannery,  Gerard  Jueeph,  Jr. 
Flatley,  James  Henry,  in 
Fleak,  Walter  Herbert,  Jr. 
Fleshman,  Samuel  Austin,  II 
Florko,  Donald  John 
Flynn,  John  Joseph 
Pljrnn,  Samuel  Carson,  Jr. 
Flyum,  James  Kenneth 
Foresman,  James  Hammond,  IH 
Forster,  Johann  Richard 
Forster,  Robert  Michael 
Poss,  Robert  Nelson 
Fossett,  Blrchard  Clary 
Fournler.  Paul  Robert 
Fowler,  George  Marlon 
Fojt,  George  Raymond 
Pox,  John  Francis  Joseph 
Fox,  Robert  Francis 
Pox,  Thomas  Robert 
Prance,  Morgan  Michael 
FYankenberger,  Paul  FranclB 
Franklin,  William  Patrick 
Fredrlchs,  Robert  WUllam  li. 
Predrickson,  Arthur  Hugh 
French,  Douglas  E. 
Prey,  Robert  Dean 
Pronuner,  Paul  Stanley 
Funderburk,  Jeryl  Dean 
Fiirey,  Edwin  Michael 
Furrow,  Donald  Edson 
Purtado,  Francis  Joseph 
Gagne,  Wilfred  Clifford 
Gallagher,  John  William 
Gallagher,  Robert  Stephen 
Gallion,  Lawrence  Barclay 
Oamblll,  Richard  Kemp 
Gardella,  John  Kerr 
Garland,  Keith  Pierson 
Garrett,  Roger  Dean 
Garrison,  Charles  Henry,  Jr. 
Gash,  John  Allen 
Gearln,  Billy  Dan 
Gehrig,  Jerome  Charles 
Gentz,  Richard  Corbett 
George,  Troy  Hescue,  Jr. 
Gesling,  Marlon  Lee 
Olfford,  Robert  Merle 
Gilbert,  James  CUrlngton 
Gilbert,  Robert  Lyl© 
Ollklson,  Edward  Robert,  Jr. 
GImber,  Harry  Meeker  S.,  m 
Oinn,  James  Thomas 
Ginther,  Larry  Lyon 
Giuliani,  Leonard  Edmond 
Glancy,  Robert  James 
Gleason,  Russell  Dexter 
Gllckman,  Thomas  Walter 
Gllckman,  Walter 
Godefroy,  Pierre  Louis 
Goggin,  Richard  Edward 
Golden,  Edward  Eugene 
Oolder,  Thomas  Vincent 
Goldstone,  Ronald  George 
Gonzalez,  Robert  Nell 
Goodwin,  James  Barden 
Gott,  William  Berlin 
Gowans,  George  KeHh 
Grady,  Roger  Dennis 
Grant,  Gerry  David 
Grant,  Howard  Wilkerson,  Jr. 
Grant,  Richard  Lee 
Grau.  James  Allan 
Graves,  William  Sheakley 
Gray,  Anthony  Whltford.  Jr. 
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Green,  Richard  Francis 
Green,  William  Henry 
Greene,  George  Cam«nm 
Greene.  William  Harrell,  Jr. 
Greenhoe,  Duane  Floyde 
Greer.  Robert  Eugene 
Grewe,  Webster 
Grlffln,  David  Hamlin 
Griffith,  Dwaine  Orris 
Grimes,  Thomas  Warren 
Grimmell,  Robert  Lee 
Groat,  John  Ellery 
Groce,  Thomas  Curtis 
Groecup,  William  Dale 
Gross,  Sidney  Lawrence 
Gruendl,  Paul  Lawrence 
Gulsinger.  Lawrence  B.,  Jr. 
Gulliver,  Victor  Stanley 
Oundermann,  Richard  Tbonuta 
Gunderson,  Donald  Henry 
Gustafson,  Charles  Bengt 
Guttery,  Thomas  Hobson 
Haack,  Norman  Erwln 
Hagen,  Dale  Norman 
Haley,  George  Klrby 
Hallday,  George  Warren 
Hall.  Charles  Reade.  Ill 
Hall.  Gordon  Bradford,  Jr. 
Hall.  Harley  Hubert 
Hall.  John  Owens 
Hall,  Michael  Richard 
Hammack.  John  Edward 
Hammer,  Roger  Duncan 
Hammock.  Donald  Paul 
Hancock,  Ous  Herndon,  Jr. 
Hannaford,  William  Henry 
Hannah,  Elmore  Kline,  Jr. 
Hanson,  Morton  Howard 
Harklns,  Vyron  Vernon,  Jr. 
Harmon,  Jack  Emory 
Harner,  Charles  Franklin,  Jr. 
Harre,  James  Louis 
Harriss,  David  Jackson 
Hart.  Raymond  James 
Hartlan,  Robert  Michael 
Hartley,  Donald  Alan 
Hartman,  Anthony  George 
Hartman,  Richard  Danner 
Harvey,  Walter  Douglas 
Hastle,  Robert  Keith 
Hastings,  Ralph  Harold 
Hatcher,  Jerry  Maldon 
Hausmann.  John  Henry 
Hawkins,  Charles  Derward,  Jr. 
Hawkins,  Leroy  Thomas 
Hawkins,  Sam  Henry 
Hay,  Donald  George 
Hayes,  Michael  Francis 
Haynes,  Harald  Johan 
Healy.  Howard  Raymond,  Jr. 
Heekln,  John  Patrick 
Hegeman,  Joey  William 
Heiland,  Charles  Edward 
Heisinger.  Duane  Lawrence 
Helsner.  Robert  Irving,  Jr. 
Hellewell,  John  Seymour 
Hellman.  John  Stephen 
Henderson.  Mark  Dale,  Jr. 
Henry,  John  Archie,  Jr. 
Henry,  Michael  Collins 
Hensley,  James  Virgil 
Herrlgstad,  Harvey  William 
Herring.  George  Griffin,  III 
Hesse,  Gerald  Herman 
Hester,  James  Homer 
Hewitt,  Paul  Edward 
Hewitt,  Wesley  Charles 
Heyde,  John  Stirling,  Jr. 
Heyward  Shannon  Douglas 
Hlatt,  William  Douglas 
Htbbard,  Grant  Welk 
Hickerson,  James  Martin 
Hickman,  Jimmle  Ercelle 
Hiebner,  Robert  John,  Jr. 
Higgins,  John  Joseph 
Higgina,  William  Howard 
Hlgginson,  John  Josepb 
Himes,  Elton  George 
Hines,  Dean  Howard 
HIte,  Philip  Robert 
Blx,  Jack  Manuel 


Hixson,  Harold  Tale 
Hobler.  WUllam  Joseph.  Jr. 
Hoffner.  Conrad  Charles 
Hogan,  Lawrence  Miles 
Hogg,  James  Robert 
Hoggatt,  James  Ward 
Holland,  Joe  Lambert 
HoUoway,  Richard  Vernon 
Holm,  John  Peter 
Holt  John  Albert,  in 
Holtzclaw,  John  WUllam 
Holzschuh.  Jacob  Robert 
Hoover,  Cameron  Lee 
Hoppe,  Herbert  Lee 
Home,  Roger  Bigelow,  Jr. 
Home  WUllam  Lincoln 
Horsefield,  John  Edwin 
Horsley  George  William,  Jr. 
Horton,  Jerry  Douglas 
Houglum,  Leon  Peary 
Howe,  Frederic  Northey.  Jr. 
Howe,  John  Edward 
Howe,  Jonathan  Trumbull 
Hower,  James  Joseph 
Howland,  John  Herrick 
Hoyman,  George  Roger 
Hueber,  Fred  Paul 
Huggins,  Andrew  Curtis 
Hughey,  Ira  Allen 
Hunter,  Wallace  Robert 
Husted,  Murl  Edwin,  Jr. 
Huston,  William  Grayson 
Hutchinson,  Charles  Kenneth 
Hyatt,  Charles  Edward 
Hyatt,  Leo  Gregory 
Hyde.  Ronald  Pope 
Ingalls,  Frederick  George 
Inman,  Ronald  Clark 
Isenhour,  WUliam  Jacob 
Jackson,  Lester  Thurston,  Jr. 
James,  James  Edward  Manson 
Jarratt,  Guy  Carleton,  III 
Jelllson,  Harry  Edward 
Jerome,  John  David 
Johnson,  Leonard  WUlby,  II 
Johnson  PhUlip  Seth 
Johnson,  Robert  Allen 
Johnson,  Ronald  Joseph 
Johnson,  Ronald  Laurence 
Johnson,  Theodore  Robert,  Jr. 
Johnson,  Walter  Edwin 
Johnson,  Wendell  Norman 
Johnston,  Donald  Whayne 
Johnston,  Harold  Benjamin  J. 
Jones,  Colin  Mastln 
Jones,  Gary  William 
Jordan,  Henry  Michael 
Jordan,  WUliam  Travis 
Judge,  Joseph  I  vis 
Junghans,  Peter  Austin 
Jurgens,  Robert  Anthony 
kantor,  Clifford  Stephen 
Karas,  Robert  Edward 
Karn,  Alvin  Reuben,  Jr. 
Karnakis,  Nicholas 
Katz.  Bennett  David 
Keathley,  James  William 
Keiffer,  Leo  Harrison 
Kemper,  Ralph  Courtney 
Kennedy,  James  Howard 
Kennedy,  Raymond  Joseph 
Kennelly,  Bernard  John 
Kent.  Ronald  Harold 
Kentopp,  Donald  Eugene 
Keough,  Robert  James 
Kerr,  William  Alexander,  Jr. 
Kershner,  Robert  Lee 
Kerslake,  Ronald  William 
Kersting.  WUliam  Henry 
Kesteloot.  Robert  Warren 
Klefer,  Martin  Daniel 
Kilpatrick,  Thomas  Eugene 
Kimball.  Paul  Elmer 
King,  Carleton  James,  Jr. 
King.  Charles  Calvin 
Kirkland.  Thomas  J.,  ni 
Kirk  wood,  Robert  Liston 
Kittleman,  Donald  Leslie 
Knapp,  Ralph  Edmund 
Knapp.  Richard  Irving 
Xnodle,  William  Clifton 
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Knott,  lUchard  Charles 
Knowles,  Russell,  Jr. 
Knutson,  Jerry  OaU 
Koehler,  Norman  Ellas,  m 
Kolstad,  Thomas  Carl 
Komlsarclk,  Adam 
Komp,  Richard  Lloyd 
Korthe,  James  Doran 
Koster,  Alfred  Maria,  IV 
Kraft,  Robert  Michael 
Kramer,  Theodore  R.,  Jr. 
Kratch,  David  Arnold 
Krekel,  Lyman  Edward 
Kremin,  Richard  Allen 
Kreutzberger,  Donald  Juan 
Kriewall,  Royce  Louis 
Krlstof,  John  James 
Krueger,  Milton  Edmund 
Kuck,  Donald  Lee 
Kuehler,  Donald  Edward 
Kuehmeler,  Joseph  Karl 
Kunkel,  Larry  Duane 
Kuntz,  David  Stephen 
Kushner,  David  Arthur 
Kuykendall,  Herbert  Brent 
Kvederis,  James  Paul 
Labr,  Carl  Frederick 
Lamay.  Urban  Randel,  Jr. 
Lambert,  Raymond  Alfonzo 
Lamberth,  Billy  Charles 
Lambrlght,  Harold  Raymond  J. 
Lang,  WUliam  Robert 
Lange,  Christian  A.,  Jr. 
Lange,  William  Gordon 
Langenhelm,  John  Perry 
Langholz,  Marcus  Joel 
Langley,  Charles  Ralph 
Lanman.  George  Maurice 
Larabee.  Kent  Wilber 
Larson.  Charles  Robert 
Larson,  Charles  Wesley,  II 
Larson,  Donald  Ray 
Laux,  Amo  Holland 
Law,  James  Edwin 
Layton,  Thomas  Colvin 
Leban,  Carl 

Leblanc,  Thomas  Dauphin 
Lecropane,  Richard  Raymond 
Lee,  Dennis  Bryon 
Lee,  Kenneth  Clifford 
Leech,  Robert  Joseph 
Leeds,  Rene  Wesley 
Legg,  WUllam  Emery 
Lenhardt,  Harry  Fehl,  Jr. 
Leslie,  WUllam  NeU 
Lester,  Richard  Paul,  Jr. 
Leuschner,  Robert  Lee,  Jr. 
Lewedag,  Loren  Marston 
Lewis,  Harold  Stephen 
Lewis,  Robert  Kay,  Jr. 
Llnch,  Donald  Thomas 
Little  wood,  Lyle  Eugene 
Livingston,  GUI  Frederick 
Lock  wood,  Robert  Kenneth,  Jr. 
Loewenthal,  Robert  Gordon 
Lohr,  James  Richard 
Loman,  Cleve  Edgar,  Jr. 
Lomax,  James  Redman 
Lowe,  iJrary  Bennett 
Lowery,  Needham  Hugh 
Lowrance,  Douglas  Long 
Luehrlng,  Davidson 
Luetschwager,  Edward  Ernest 
Luke,  Charles  Thomas,  Jr. 
MacCubbin,  George  Edwin,  Jr. 
MacKay,  Gerald  Wallace 
MacNlchol,  Malcolm  Stuart 
Madouse,  Richard  Lee 
Magner,  Lawrence  Richard 
Magnus,  Ralph  Stanley 
Maguire,  Thomas  Joseph 
Mahon,  Edward  Joseph,  Jr. 
Mahony,  Terrence  Michael 
Malley,  Kenneth  Cornelius 
Malmqulst,  EmU  Dwight 
Mai V  in,  Frederick  Bage 
Mann,  John  Philip 
Mansfield,  James  Lawrence 
Marcantonio,  Anthony  WllUa 
Marcus,  Robert  Ulysses 
Margedant,  John  WUllam 


Markley,  Wade  Eddy 
Marnane,  Thomas  Arthur 
Marrlner,  Richard  Eugene 
Marriott,  Michael  John 
Marshall,  Raymond  E^igene 
Marthinson.  Detlow  Mainch  J. 
Martin,  Frank  Powell 
Martin,  James  John,  Jr. 
Martin,  Marshall  Warren 
Martin,  WUllam  Gearheart 
Marxer,  Hugo  Edward 
Masten,  Lawrence  Everett 
Master,  Carl  Lyman,  Jr. 
Mas  ton,  Joseph  Harold,  III 
Matteson,  Kelvin  Lester 
Matthews,  Gary  David 
Maurer,  Earl  Thomas 
Maxwell,  Matthew  Thomas,  III 
May,  James  Laurence 
May,  Robert  Carroll 
McCampbell,  Richard  Lee 
McCandless,  Frederick  E. 
McCarthy,  Edward  Duncan 
McCarthy,  James  Francis 
McCauley,  George  Kerry 
McCauU,  John  Wayne 
McClary,  Richard  Charles 
McConnel,  Richard  A.,  Jr. 
McConvlUe,  James  Emmett 
McCormick,  Bruce  Alan 
Mcculloch,  James  Moody 
McCuUough,  Lawrence  Edward 
McCuUough,  Robert  Francis 
McCutchan,  Milton  Lloyd 
McDaniel,  Rodney  Bonner 
McDermitt,  Carrol 
McDermott,  Joseph  Thomas 
McDonald,  Gerald  Wayne 
McDonald,  Richard  Reese 
McDonough,  Vincent  Paul 
McEnaney,  Thomas  James,  Jr. 
McFarland,  James  Stephen 
McGee,  VlrgU  VameU 
McGlll,  James  Alexander 
McGlnty,  Thomas  Joseph 
McGlasson,  Daniel  Eubank 
McGlynn,  James  Robert 
McGrail,  Charles  Reynolds  J. 
McGrath,  James  Joseph 
McOulgan,  David  Brant 
McHenry,  William  George 
McHugh,  Charles  Earl 
Mclndoe,  James  Edward 
Mcintosh,  Charles  Eugene 
McKamey,  John  Bryan 
McKnlght,  James  Donald 
McMlchael,  George  Lee 
McMUlan,  Lee  Qulncy 
McMUlen,  Kenneth  Allen 
McMorrls.  John  AUen.  11 
McMurray,  WUliam  Thomas 
McNlchols.  John  Patrick,  Jr. 
McPherson,  Albert  Alexander 
McPherson,  Roger  Bering 
McTlghe,  Roger  Paul,  Jr. 
Mead,  Gerald  Richard 
Meadows,  Landon  Odell 
Meaux,  Richard  Pollock 
Meeker.  Quentln  Stuart 
Megehee.  Louis  Dan,  Jr. 
Meier,  Leonard  MUbert 
Meier,  Myron  D. 
Meier,  Ronald  Leroy 
Melghen,  Thomas  John 
Melanson,  Edward  Joseph,  Jr. 
Melcher,  Roland  Osbom 
Melnlck,  Norbert  Waring 
Melvln,  Edmund  Waller 
Melvln,  VlrgU  Boyd 
Meszaros,  Michael  George 
Metz,  Fredrick  John 
Meukow,  Walter  Trendel 
Meyer,  Richard  Ervln 
Mlcell,  Joseph  Domlnlck 
Mlckle,  WUllam  McEwen 
Mlddleton,  John  Edward 
Mlefert,  Milton  Delarma,  Jr. 
Miklos,  Thomas  John 
Millard,  David  Russell 
Miller,  David  Gordon 
Miller,  George 


Miller,  John  Laurence 
MUler,  Peter  Ross 
MUler,  Robert  WUliam 
MUler.  Wayne  Warren 
MUls.  Albert 
MUls.  Thad  Wesley 
Mlnlter.  Howard  Elmer,  Jr. 
Mlsura,  Paul 
Mitchell,  Clyde  Lee 
Mitchell,  Donald  Leslie 
Modeen,  Victor  David 
Moke,  Paul  David 
Monahan,  Gerald  Edward 
Monk,  Samuel  WUllam 
Monroe,  Vincent  Duncan 
Montgomery,  Donald  James 
Moore,  David  Winston 
Moore,  Jimmle  Rodgers 
Moore,  John  Wharton 
Moore,  Rowland  Wesley 
Moreau,  Ronald  Frederick 
Morris,  Charles  Howard 
Morris,  Charles  Samuel 
Morris,  David  Roland 
Morris.  Hal  Benjamin,  Jr. 
Morris,  Jesse  Beverly,  Jr. 
Morrison,  Orrln  Lee 
Morsches,  Robert  WUllam 
Morton,  Stewart  Malcolm 
Mouser,  Hugh  Phillip 
Moyers.  Gilbert  Eugene 
Mueller,  John  Arthur 
Muller,  Robert  Charles 
Mumford,  Robert  E^vans,  Jr. 
Munn,~Robert  John,  Jr. 
Munro,  William  Scott 
Murdoch,  Thomas  McCuUoch 
Murphy,  John  Alfred 
Murray,  James  Calvin 
Murray,  Thomas  Robert 
Myers,  Dale  Phillip 
Nace,  Larry  Duane 
Nash,  Michael  James 
Neary,  Joseph  Francis 
Neeley,  Wallace  Wayne 
Nelson,  Carl  Alfred 
Nelson,  Robert  Eric 
Neuhaus,  Charles  Franklin 
Nevin,  Robert  Penton 
Newcomb,  Zeanlous  Lee 
Newell,  John  Whltaker 
Newsom,  Joe  Rutland 
Newton,  Robert  Lewis  L.,  Jr. 
Nicholas,  Joseph 
Nichols,  Richard  Donald 
Nlder,  Kenneth  Eugene 
Nielsen,  Niel  Peter 
Noggle,  George  Alfred.  Jr. 
Noll,  Charles  Francis 
Normand,  Eugene  James 
Northam,  Thomas  Alfred,  Jr. 
O'Brien,  George  Eugene 
O'Connell,  Daniel  Joseph 
O'Connell,  James  John 
O'Connell,  Jerome  Arthur 
O'Connor,  Edwin  Anthony 
O'Connor.  NeU  Francis 
O'Connor,  Paul 
Odea,  Thomas  Vincent 
O'Donovan,  James  Patrick 
Ogle,  Peter  Wayne 
O'Hara,  James  Patrick,  Jr. 
O'Keefe,  Martin  Patrick 
O'Keefe,  Timothy  Robert 
Olmer,  Lionel  Herbert 
O'Nell,  Winiam  Arthur 
O'Neill,  James  Patrick,  Jr. 
Ong,  Richard  Eugene 
Oppedahl,  PhUllp  Edward 
Ore,  WUllam  Edward 
Orzech,  Bernard  Peter 
Osborne,  Dale  Harrison 
Overeem,  Donald  PhUllp 
Overstreet,  George  Harold 
Owen,  WUliam  Leon,  Jr. 
Owens,  Darrel  Dean 
Owens,  Robert  Spencer 
Owens,  Sherman  Henry 
Oyler,  Charles  Clinton.  Jr. 
Page.  Arthur  M. 
Pakradoonl,  Halg  Herant.  nz 
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Palmer,  Gerald  Anderson 
Palmer,  Stanley  Burt 
Panarese,  Adam  Francis 
Pape,  Frank  Ferdinand 
Pappas,  Jimmy 
Parcel!,  Kenneth  Howard 
Parker,  Jackson  Knowles 
Parker,  Ronald  Hearn 
Parnell,  Ural  Clay 
Parsons,  Marland  Wolcott,  Jr. 
Patrick,  Andrew  Kenley 
Patterson,  Dale  Kendall 
Paul,  John  Stephen 
Peacher,  Robert  Wadsworth 
Pearlgen,  Jare  Max 
Pearson,  Mertoa  Arcadus 
Pedersen,  Alton  Andrew 
Pedersen,  Dan  Arthur 
Peebles,  Baker  Lawrence 
Peerenboom,  William  Henry 
Peetz,  Robert  Emil 
Pendleton,  Benjamin  Lewis 
Perrella,  Albert  Joseph,  Jr. 
Perro,  Michael  Alexander,  jr. 
Perry,  Leonard  Gordon 
Persels,  Lyle  Dewitt 
Peterson,  Laurel  Charles 
Peterson,  Paul  Arrtold 
Peterson.  Peter  Clauson,  Jr. 
Petree,  Noel  Harper,  Jr. 
Ffleger,  James  William 
Pharls,  Wade  Jefferson 
Phllipps,  George 
Plche,  Paul  Duane 
Plcher,  Francis  Xavier,  Jr. 
Pickett,  Ronald  Booth 
Plersall,  Charles  Homer,  Jr. 
Pletrzak,  Edward  Stanley,  Jr. 
Plottl,  Walter  Theodore,  Jr. 
Pippins,  Elery  Harold 
Plrle,  James  Glenn 
Pistotnlk,  James  Joseph 
Pitts,  Paul  Denney 
Plassmeyer,  Joseph  Donald 
Pocklington,  William  Dale 
Poindexter,  John  Marian 
Poller,  Clarence  Ronald 
Pollard,  Ronald  Terrell 
Poole,  James  Richard 
Porcaro,  Anthony  Paul 
Porter,  Richard  Grayson 
Porter,  Robert  Wesley 
Potter,  Clare  Elmer 
Pounds,  Philip  Clyde,  Jr. 
Powell,  Daniel  Gene 
Poyet,  Elmer  Francis 
Prevl,  Wallace  Martin 
Price,  Dennis  James 
Prien,  Richard  Kenneth 
Prltcbard,  Joseph  Reese 
Promersberger,  Edward  S. 
Propst,  William  Floyd 
Prosser,  Norman  Edward 
Pruett,  Ronald  Lee 
Puerling,  Peter  Nicholas 
Quast,  Harry  Stlllman 
Queen,  Ronald  Jess 
Query,  William  Cashlon,  Jr. 
Qulgley,  IVancls  Joseph 
Qulnn,  James  Hastings 
Quitlqult,  Max 
Rader,  Jerry  D. 
Rae,  Paul  Oleary 
Ragan,  Charles  Patrick 
Raney,  Charles  Gilbert 
Rashley,  George  Edward 
Ray,  Willard  Douglas 
Rayome,  Francis  Lee 
Ream,  Ronald  Lowell 
Reich,  Merrill  Drtiry 
Reiley,  Ralph  Hunt,  Jr. 
Reinhardt,  Elwood  B.,  Jr. 
Rels,  Joseph  John,  Jr. 
Pennaker,  Charles  Leroy 
Repass,  Donald  Eugene 
Reynolds,  David  Bertram 
rcynolds,  Robert  Lee 
Reynolds,  Ted  W. 
Eice,  Edward  Joseph 
Richards,  Warren  David 
Richardson,  John  Daniel,  Jr. 
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Rledemann,  Walter  Joseph,  Jr. 
Rieder,  Albert  Eugene 
Rlefler,  George  Breeze 
Riggs,  Donald  Eugene 
Riley,  Charles  Elroy 
Riley,  Donald  Edwin 
Rimson,  Ira  Jay 
Ritchie,  Sherwood  Leferve 
Roach,  John  Christopher 
Roberts,  Charles  Botoerson 
Roberts,  Gordon  Whayne 
Robertson,  Hollis  Eugene 
Robinson,  Kenneth  Frank 
Robl,  John  Loy 
Rodgers,  Robert  Dennis 
Roeser,  Walter  Valentine,  Jr. 
Rogers,  David  Taylor 
Rollman,  Gordon  Lynn 
Rositzke,  Robert  Hugh 
Ross,  Thomas  Edward 
Rountree,  Jack  Lewis 
Rower,  Jay  Allen 
Rowsey,  James  Melvln,  Jr. 
Ruchala,  Joseph  Felix 
Rucker,  William  Armor,  III 
Ruhle.  Robert  Carl 
Russ,  William  Marcellus,  Jr. 
Russell,  Earl  Harland 
Russell,  Kay 

RutemiUer,  Oren  George,  Jr. 
Ryan.  Patrick  Francis 
Rydzewskl,  James  Charles 
Sabine,  Frederick  Ralph 
Sachtjen,  Jerry  William 
Sagehorn,  Gerald  Lee 
Sale.  William  Luther 
Saleh,  Richard  Edward 
Salisbury,  Jack  Steflee 
Sanders,  Franklin  H. 
Sanders,  Wilbur  Kisk.  Ill 
Sandler,  Charles  Allen 
Saracco,  Robert  Louis 
Sawyer,  Tommy  Don 
Scales,  Richard  Howard 
Schalble,  David  Louis 
Scballer.  Cyril  Donald 
Schlwltz,  F>reston  George,  Jr. 
Schleicher,  Richard  Joseph 
Schlernitzauer,  Lawrence  P. 
Schmidt,  Arnold  Christopher 
Schmidt,  Robert  Herman 
Schmitt,  Arthur  Frederick  J. 
Schneider,  Henry  John 
Schneidewind,  Gilbert  Pease 
Schnitzer,  Lawrence  Edward 
Schoeff,  Kendall  E. 
Schrlner,  Karl  Leonard 
Schutz,  Paul  Henry 
Schumacher,  Duane  Otto 
Schussler,  Gerald  Arthur 
Schwaab,  Denis  Thomas 
Schwartz,  Ralph  Charles 
Scoffield,  Gary  Adams 
Scott,  Charles  Herbert 
Scott,  Douglas  Lee 
Scovel,  Frank  Donald 
Scranton,  Herbert  H. 
Searcy,  William  Paul 
Sears,  Johnny  Marlon 
Sechrest,  Edward  Amacker 
Sedor,  Gerald 
Segelhorst,  Herbert  Edwin 
Seller,  Melvln  Edward 
Servis,  Walter  Marcus 
Severance,  Laverne  8.,  Jr. 
Shannon,  Philip  Martin 
Shaw,  Charles  Ira 
Shay,  James  Edward 
Shelso,  David  Alan 
Sheppard,  Donald  Edward 
Shewmaker,  John  Blsset 
Shields,  Ronald  Max 
Shlrkley,  Vernon  Dale 
Shores,  Howard  Veasey 
Short,  Leroy  Alexander,  Jr. 
Shrader,  Glenn  Evans 
Shultz,  Theodore  Byers 
Sick,  Gary  Gordon 
Slegel,  Kent  Rodney 
Slegrlst,  Edward  Adam,  Jr. 


Sierra,  Edward  Perrault 
Bikes,  James  Howard 
Sikes,  Kenneth  Judson 
Silvia,  Charles  P»ul 
Simcox,  James  Godwin 
Simerly,  Glen  Edward 
Simonton.  Bennet  Stocum 
Simpson,  James  HilLman 
Simpson.  John  Edwaixl,  II 
Simpson,  Jon  Dennis 
Sims,  Robert  Bell 
Sisson,  Lewis  William 
Sloan,  Dennis  Young 
Sloan,  John  Handlan 
Sloane,  Stephen  Burton 
Smith,  Bertram  David,  Jr. 
Smith,  Don  Lynden 
Smith,  Eugene  Franklin 
Smith,  John  Carl,  Jr. 
Smith,  Lee  Orau 
Smith,  Leon  Louis.  Jr. 
Smith,  Phillip  Don 
Smith,  Vernon  Charles 
Smith,  William  Earle,  Jr. 
Smith,  William  Jerry 
Smith,  William  Speller,  Jr. 
Smithey,  William  John  Heiury 
Smithhart,  Richard  Arlen 
Snell,  William  Franklin 
Snow,  Kennedy  Bruce 
Somers,  David  Walter,  Jr. 
Southard,  Howard  Vero 
Southern,  Wilson  Edwin 
Spadonl,  Eugene  Arthur 
Spero,  Joseph  Richard 
Spink,  Peter  Joseph 
Stacey,  John  Lyle 
Stafford,  Hugh  Allen 
Stammer,  Walter  Henry,  Jr. 
Stanford,  Robert  Leland 
Steckel,  John  Howard 
Stedman,  Ren  Earl 
Steele,  Robert  Jay 
Steele,  William  Mllford,  Jr. 
Steinbrlnk,  Earl  Edward 
Stelly,  John  McNolan 
Sterling,  John  Corydon 
Stevenson,  But  Stewart 
Stevenson,  Leon  McCoy,  Jr. 
Stewart,  George  Wallace 
Stewart,  Keith  Archibald 
Stlegler,  William  P. 
Stlers,  Lawrence  Keith 
Stockton,  John  Bone 
Stoddard,  Roy  Charles 
Stoeckel,  Anthony  Wayne 
Stoetzer,  Raymond  Norman 
Stogls,  Peter  Douglas 
Stone,  Lowell  Perry 
Stoodley,  Francis  Howard 
Stouffer,  John  WiUoughby  I. 
Stow,  Weston  Loghry 
Stowell,  Marshall  Alfred 
Strahm,  Kenneth  Alan 
Strange,  Robert  Orris,  Jr. 
Strey,  Dennis  Wilbert 
Strommen,  Gene  Arthur 
Sullivan,  Eugene  Joseph,  Jr. 
Sullivan,  Gerald  Timothy 
Sullivan,  Jermiah  Francis 
Sutpben,  Harold  John 
Swan,  Robert  Sheridan 
Swanson,  Matthew  Clark 
Swarthout,  Gerald  Lynn 
Swartz,  Theodore  Robert 
Sykes,  Floyd  Eugene 
Sylvester,  Vincent 
Taff,  Clarence  OrviUe,  Jr. 
Tager,  Bruce  Alan 
Tarbuck,  Richard  Ray 
Tarlton,  Lee  Alexander 
Tarrlco,  George  John 
Tasker,  William  George 
Tate,  Robert  Hunter,  Jr. 
Tatro,  Peter  Richard 
Taunt,  Melvln  Eugene 
Taylor,  Gaylen  Dean 
Taylor,  Hugh  RoUand 
Taylor,  James  Edward 
Taylor,  Jeremy  Dolpb 
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Teague,  Foster  Schuler 
TerreU,  Jerry  I*e 
Teter,  Eugene  Victor 
Thaubald,  Edward  John 
Thlbault,  George  Edward,  Jlf, 
Thoen,  Glenn  Robert 
Thomas,  James  Grant 
Thomas,  James  Wooten 
Thomas,  John  Hinson  IV 
Thompson,  Jack  Duane 
Thompson,  James  Keith 
Thompson,  Tommy  Ix)uis 
Thornsley,  John  Thcmas 
Thorpe,  Gordon  Lewis 
Thorpe,  Paxil  Joseph 
Timlin,  Joseph  WUUam,  Jr. 
Tlmm,  Dwlght  Dorwan 
Toehlke,  Walter  Arthur 
Toole,  Morton  Egner 
Touchton,  John  Henry,  Jr. 
Trost,  Henry  John,  Jr. 
Trowbridge,  Charles  Fox,  Jr. 
Truxall,  Charles  Wible,  Jr. 
Tulley,  Cecil  Richard 
Tullls,  James  Vincent 
Tully,  Joseph  Frank 
Turner,  John  Joseph,  Jr. 
TJnderhlll,  Samuel  Graham 
TJsllton,  William  Beck 
Vanhome,  Alfred  Lee 
Vanlandingham,  Clyde  H.,  Jr. 
Vaughan,  Edward  Bressie,  Jr. 
Veek,  Eugene  Bradford 
Venezla,  Howard 
Vermillion,  John  Edward 
Vescellus,  Milton  James,  Jr. 
Vezlna,  George  Robert 
Viessmann.  Alex  Jan 
Vollmer,  WUUam  Elwell,  Jr. 
Vonler,  Richard  Louis 
VosseUer,  Richard  Turner 
Wachob,  James  Roy 
Wakatake,  Clifford  Klyosht 
Walden,  Warren  Lee 
Walker,  Richard  Allen 
Walker,  Samuel  Bruce 
Walker,  Thaddeus  Owens,  Jr. 
Wallace,  Laird  Edward 
Walston,  Jerry  Don 
Walter,  Clyde  Melvln 
Wantz,  Leslie  Harold 
Ward,  Richard  RoUins 
Warden,  Kenneth  John 
Waring,  James  Dean 
Warters,  Robert  Lee 
Watklns,  Robert  Lewis 
Watson,  John  Alan 
Watts,  James  Wallace 
Watts,  Robert  Bach 
Waugh,  Samuel  Alexander,  Jr. 
Weaver,  Paul  Jones,  Jr. 
Webb,  Kenneth  Howard 
Weber,  Gerald  Morrlss 
Wehner,  George  Dillon 
Welchman,  Denis  Regnauld 
Wetland,  Robert  Frederick 
Weisman,  Burton  Stuart 
Wellborn,  Robert  M<n^n,  Jr. 
Wells,  Charles  Thomas 
Werenskjold,  Gary  WUUam 
Weseleskey,  Allen  Ellis 
West,  Charles  Thomas 
West,  WUUam  Wright 
Westfall,  Van  Franklin 
WesUake,  WUUam  Robert 
Weston,  Jack  Lane 
Whaley,  Thomas  Prloleau 
Wheat,  Elbert  Ervln 
Whelan,  Mathew  John,  Jr. 
White,  George  WUUam,  Jr. 
White,  Laurence  Adams,  Jr. 
Whlttag,  Donald  Wayne 
Whltmlre,  Wilson  Royer 
Wicks,  Jc^n  Gordon 
Wleschhoff,  Kenneth  Harry 
WUbern,  Jack  Martjm 
Wilbur,  Charles  Harrison 
Wild,  Ronald  Austin 
WUde,  John  HudsorL,  Jr. 
WUderman,  Alvln  Ladon 
WUey,  Byron  Anthony 
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WUklns,  George  Henry 
WUley,  Bruce  Theodore 
WUllams,  Barton  Burchard 
WUUams,  Doyne  Gene 
Williams,  James  Dale 
WUls,  Doyne  Robert,  Jr. 
WUson,  Bruce  Douglas 
WUson,  Derek  Westervelt 
Wilson,  Garry  Leonard 
WUson,  James  Borden,  Jr. 
Wilson,  Leonard  Odell 
Wilson,  Robert  Marvin 
WUtsle,  Ronald  James 
Winchester,  Morton  Summers 
Wing,  Rodney  Claire 
Wingerter,  Edward  WUUam  J. 
Winn,  Perry  RUey,  Jr. 
wmtrlss,  George  Victor 
Wlrth,  Charles  George 
Wolfe,  Roderic  Leighson 
Womack,  David  Ray,  Jr. 
Womack,  Leonard  Ray 
Wood,  Clarence  Wayne 
Wood,  Richard  Grlmshaw 
Wood,  Sidney  Ezell,  Jr. 
Woodbvu-y,  Orpheus  L.,  Ill 
Woods,  Brian  Dunstan 
Woolard,  Gerald  W. 
Worst,  Dale  Richard 
Wright,  Arthur  St.  Clair 
Wright,  OrvUle,  Jr. 
Wyatt,  Raymond  Edward 
Wylle,  Clayton  Russell 
Yarbrough,  WUUam  P.,  Jr. 
Telle,  A.  Courtney 
Yetter,  WUUam  Stanley 
Yockey,  Harry  Merwln 
Young,  Edward  Barham 
Zackowski,  Terrence  Lee 
Zaludek,  George  Michael 
Zeman,  Irving  Mark 
Zlmmer,  Emory  Parti 
Zinunerman,  Wlllard  Charles 
ZoUars,  Allen  Marshall,  Jr. 
Zwick.  John  Elmer 

StJPPLT  CORPS 

Abele,  Robert  Bvirke 
Aldenderfer,  WUUam  Don 
Allnutt,  Alvln  Howard 
Andersen,  Thomas  Chalma 
Balding,  David  Webster 
Banas,  John  Martin 
Barstad,  Clarence  Harvey 
Baxter,  John  WUUam 
Beck,  Kermlt  E. 
Berg,  Robert  Kenneth 
Blttner,  Burton  Frederick  J. 
Borchardt,  Heinz  Robert 
Brown,  Lee 
Buckley,  John  Edwin 
Buffonl,  Thomas  Joseph 
Butts,  Whltmore  Spencer,  Jr. 
Carenza,  John  Leon 
Chlpley,  Charles  Lawrence  J. 
Clancy,  John  P. 
ConnoUy,  George  S.,  Jr. 
Corbltt,  James  Richard 
Craft,  Thomas  Gwyn 
Crawford,  James  Lynn 
Croeber,  Hans  Robert 
Cronin,  George  WUUam,  Jr. 
Crouch,  Robert  Liike 
Cunningham,  John  Henry 
Daddona,  John  Michael 
Delduca,  Ronald  Idlchael 
DeShaney,  Donald  James 
Devine,  Paul  Lawrence 
Dewey,  Edward  Persons 
Dickey,  James  AUen 
Dickinson,  Thomas  Dean 
Dlvelblss,  Carl  David 
Dolenga,  Harold  Edmond 
Dunn,  Bernard  Daniel 
Elzenhoefer,  David  Joseph 
Eppen,  Eugene  Donald 
Erlckson,  Douglas  Leon 
Evans,  Lloyd  Robert 
Finbraaten,  Laurence  Kermlt 
Furlga,  Richard  Daniel 
Glrman,  Robert  James 


Gorenflo,  Louis  WlUiam 
Gumpert,  Leroy  Charles 
Hahn,  Gary  Eugene 
Hale,  Joe  Michael 
Hamilton,  James  Wakefield 
Harlow,  Charles  Edward 
Hlnkle,  Otis  Rid 
Irons,  John  Hatheway 
Iverson,  Ronald  Iver 
Jahn,  Donald  Richard 
Johnson,  Rodwell  Calhoun 
Jones,  Leland  Boyd 
Juncker,  Carl  Frederic 
Kachlglan,  George  Neshan 
Kalafut,  George  Wendell 
Knoth,  Robert  Linn 
Lantsberger,  Robert  Eugene 
Lee,  Gerald  Lamar 
Linehan,  Daniel  Joseph,  Jr. 
Loftus,  Raymond  Patrick 
Magee,  Gilbert  Lyle 
Malzahn,  Walter  Gerald 
McCarthy,  Leonard  Dennis 
McCuUers,  Lawrence  Earl 
McHugh,  Thomas  Hugh 
McMullen,  Franklin  Davis,  Jr. 
McNall,  Phillip  Freeman 
Melners,  Arthur  Chartes,  Jr. 
Miller,  James  Edward 
Mummert,  Dale  Robert 
Murphy,  Ronald  Daniel 
Murray,  Harlan  Edward,  Jr. 
Nace,  Richard  Hanson 
Naughton,  Thomas  John 
Nichols,  Gerald  MacGowiwi 
Nolan,  John  Eugene 
Nuss,  Gary  Blckford 
Nygaard,  Richard  Byron 
OConnell,  Arthur  Bernard 
Olivier,  Denny  Royce 
Peters,  WUUam  Anthony 
Phillips,  Robert  Avery 
Plnell,  Joseph  Kent 
Plante,  Rene  Edmond 
Piatt,  Stuart  Franklin 
Reed,  John  David 
RelUy,  Joseph  Vincent,  Jr. 
Renner,  Richard  Bray 
Rice,  Henry  Leake,  Jr. 
Ridley,  David  Eugene 
Rook,  Eugene  Clark,  Jr. 
Rubensteln,  Ralph  Sidney 
Ruehlin,  John  Henry 
Rupe,  Charles  Henry 
Schulte,  Conrad  Paul 
Sechler,  John  Lee 
Sellars,  James  Bradford 
Shirley,  Kenneth  Royce 
Shroeder,  John,  Jr. 
SkeUy,  James  Francis,  Jr. 
Sodrel,  Donald  Lee 
Sofley,  Billy  Ray 
Squibb,  Rodney  Kaye 
Starrett,  WUUam,  Ivan,  Jr. 
St.  Martin,  Robert  William 
Terry,  Victor  Worth 
Thomas,  Gary  Bennett 
Thompson,  Robert  Lee 
Trawick,  George  Lawrence 
Wallace.  Edwin  Roland 
Walsh,  Richard  Sheridan 
Weinberg,  Harry  Hyman 
Weller,  Thomas  CarroU,  Jr. 
Westmoreland,  Perry  Lee 
Whlttaker,  James  Benjamin 
Wllber,  James  Roland 
WUUams,  Thomas  Carlyle,  Jr. 
Youmans,  Raymond  Wayne 
Young,  Benjamin  Lynn 
Young,  Jack  Leslie 
Yoiing,  Ronald  Alan 

CHAPLAIN    CORPS 

Baggott,  Frank  Bannerman 
Barcus,  Richard  Elmer 
Bedlngfleld,  Robert  WUUam 
Berg,  Vernon  E.,  Jr. 
Bertullo,  Caesar  Joel 
B<»^en,  Robert  Suydam 
Brown.  Robert  Glenn 
Cook,  Gordon  Stuart 
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Craven,  Allen  Barry 
Davis,  Eugene  Baugbnmn 
Dolaghan,  John 
Evans.  Oeorge  Wesley.  Jr. 
FrankUn,  Robert  Charles 
Olynn,  John  Joseph 
Qoetz.  Herbert  Max.  Jr. 
Kaelberer,  John  Herbert 
Kase,  Mark 

Keefe,  Lawrence  Francis 
Magor,  Warren  Frank 
McMorrow.  James  Eklward 
McPhaU.  Clark  Buckerldge 
Murray.  Oeorge  P. 
Nlederhuth.  Wayne  Lee 
O'Brien.  Eugene  Christopher 
Parker,  Alton  Morgan.  Jr. 
Pllrto.  John  Arthur 
Respess,  Thomas  Bryan,  Jr. 
Six.  Jack  Edwin 
Spencer,  Carroll  Roger 
Struthers.  Basil  Hathaway 
Takeslan.  Ell 
Vantassel,  Lowell  Warren 
Whltaker,  Frederick  Eugene 
Toung,  Christopher  Breese 

civil.    KNOtNEXB    CORPS 

Barczak,  Jerome  John 
Bauer.  John  Oerald 
Boyce.  Heyward  Easter,  m 
Busche.  Robert  Ernest 
Chin.  WUllam 
Clearwater,  John  Livingston 
Cope.  Ronald  Philip 
Crisp.  Hugh  Albert 
Dunn,  Jerome  Rlcbard 
Earnst,  Rossell  Albert 
Enderbrock,  Frank  Louis,  m 
Fegley,  Charles  E.,  in 
Fraaer,  John  Cameron,  Jr. 
Oawarklewlcz,  Joseph  J.,  m 
Godaey,  Jack  Lynford 
Orady,  Noel  A.,  Jr. 
Johnson,  Don  Paul 
Kelch,  John  Anthony,  Jr. 
Klrkpatrick.  James  Darrow 
Klein.  Dale  Mathew 
Ledder.  William  Robert 
Lewis.  Edmund  Frederic 
McMenamin.  Lester  Edgar,  Jr. 
McNeill,  James  Edward 
Morton,  James  Franklin 
Murphy,  Frank  James 
Nash,  Archie  Ray 
Shirley.  Ronald  Oene 
Siegle,  Richard  Lee 
Totten,  John  Charles 
Westcott,  John  Allen 


XUDGX    ADVOCATE    GENBtAL'S    COSF8 

Brown,  Charles  Ellsworth,  IZ 
Christian,  Alvem  Dale 
Cowell.  MaLTvln  J..  Jr. 
Drew,  Kenneth  W. 
Eoff.  Albert  William,  n 
Farrell,  Lawrence  Michael 
Flynn.  Thomas  Edward 
Oladls.  John  Terence 
Oooge.  James  Perclval,  Jr. 
Qresens,  Larry  Wendell 
Grunawalt,  Richard  Jack 
Howay,  John  Witter 
King.  Melbourne  Paul 
Laltsch.  Lowell  Charles 
Legg.  Billy  Joe 
Mario.  David  Armone 
Solomon,  Seltg 
Tobln,  James  Michael 
Wille.  Paul  Alexander 
Woods,  Theodore  Kennedy,  Jr. 

MEDICAL.   SEaVICE    CORPS 

Bach.  Gale  W. 
Baldauf .  Oeorge  William 
Bertka.  Robert  Eugene 
Brideau.  Donald  Joseph 
Bryant.  Eugene  Marcus,  Jr. 
Clark.  James  Lloyd 
Collier.  Patrick  Joseph 
Condon.  Earl  Nessley 
Correll.  Joseph  Mack 
Dletz,  Bruce  Johnson 
Erwin,  Richard  Eugene 
Oobbel.  Henry  Donald 
Goodson.  James  Edward 
Halverson,  Charles  William 
Hatten,  Ann  Cherry 
Joseph,  Sammy  William 
Kane,  Oeorge  Patrick 
Kessler.  Raymond  Bernard 
Lachapelle.  Norman  C. 
Lawson,  Donald  Ray 
Leadford.  William  Malcolm 
Llttner.  Henry  David 
McFee,  Charles  Andrew 
Millard.  Oeorge  Wayne 
Moore,  Charles  Jerome 
MulUnlx.  Chloe  Allen 
Nelson.  Paul  Delay 
Noiu-lgat.  Earl  Robert 
Peckenpaugh,  Normand  Lee 
Rooney.  Mary  Louise 
Rucker,  Thomas  Jackson 
Shuler,  Donald  Eugene 
Slckels,  Forman  J. 
Sowers,  Hubert  Harris,  Jr. 
Springer,  Martha  Jayne 
Stephens,  Bobby  Lee 
Surface,  Robert  Lee 


Swlndall,  Victor  Arthur 
Tandy,  Roy  WlUlam,  Jr. 
Wherry,  Robert  James,  Jr. 
White,  Robert  Lanon 
Zseltvay,  Andrew  Joseph,  Jr. 

NUKSX    CORPS 

Adams,  Louise  J. 
Aunan.  Patricia  M. 
Beverldge.  Roblna  Wylle 
Burrell,  Margaret  Mary 
Bynum,  Joan  Carolyn 
Carson,  Eva  Frances 
Chlfiholm,  Marie  Ann 
Chute,  Judith  Richards 
Damlanl.  Margaret  Carmella 
Elslminger,  Vetah  Maude 
Emond,  Lucille  Gertrude 
Gillespie,  Jacquelln  Craig 
Goleblewski,  Rita  Jane 
Gomes,  Alma  Marie 
Halle,  Evelyn 
Hall.  Mary  Fields 
Hlnes,  Alyce  Marian 
Jacobson.  Dorothy  Mae 
Jones,  Beverly  Jean 
Macenery,  Joan  Marie 
Marcotte,  Natalie  Martha  O. 
McGuckln.  Dorothy  Elizabeth 
Miller,  Eleanor  Jane 
Mooney,  Oeraldlne  Theresa 
Moris,  Patricia  Joan 
Morton,  Jo  Ann 
Neth,  Norma  Deane 
Noble,  Frances  Ann 
Pechulis,  Verna  Marie 
Sampson,  Natalie  Teresa 
Shepherd,  Luana 
Stuart,  Irene  Margaret 
Whltesell,  Margaret  Louise 
Wilson,  Elizabeth  Ann 
Wilson.  Lela  Belle 
Telle,  Dorothy  Ann 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Saiate  March  26,  1974: 

P^CDBRAL  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

Garth  Marston,  of  Washington,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Ix>an  Bank 
Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
June  30.  1076. 

(The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 


March  26,  197U 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noonJ 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer:  | 

Let  love  be  genuine;  hate  what  la  evil, 
hold  fast  to  what  is  good. — Romans  12:  9. 

O  God.  who  art  the  light  of  the  minds 
that  know  Thee,  the  life  of  the  souls  that 
love  Thee,  and  the  strength  of  the  hands 
that  serve  Thee,  grant  that  we  may  so 
live  with  Thee  that  Thy  light  may  be  in 
our  minds,  Thy  life  in  our  souls,  and 
Thy  strength  in  our  hands  as  we  flfcce 
the  dl£Qcult  duties  of  these  demanding 
days. 

Help  us  to  serve  Thee  in  the  spirit  of 
true  patriotism  with  reverence  in  our 
minds  for  that  which  is  high  and  holy 
and  with  a  response  in  our  hearts  to 
the  needs  of  others.  Oive  clarity  to  6ur 
words,  compassion  to  our  hearts,  and 
courage  to  our  minds  that  we  may  m«ke 
patriotism  resplendent  with  life  and  Ic 
alty  and  love. 


In  the  mood  of  the  Master  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 
There  was  no  objection. 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED 
REPORTS 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  PILE  RE- 
PORT ON  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 941.  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATION FOR  VETERANS' 
ADMINISTRATION  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR   1974 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  941,  making  an  urgent 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  TALCOTT  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  Joint  resolution. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRINTING  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF 
REPORT  OFSELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  submit  a  privileged  re- 
port (Rept.  No.  93-935)  on  the  resolution 
(H.  Res.  989)  to  provide  for  the  printing 
of  additional  copies  of  a  report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Committees,  and  ask 
for  immediate  consideration  of  the 
resolution. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows : 

H.  Res.  989 

Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Commit- 
tees of  the  House  of  Representatives  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  eighteen  addi- 
tional cc^les  of  the  complete  House  report 
entitled  "Committee  Reform  Amendments  of 
1974"  (Ninety-third  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion) . 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  VANDER  VEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  due 
to  pressing  business  in  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Michigan,  I  was 
unable  to  attend  the  Monday  session  of 
the  House. 

Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  "yes"  on  H.R.  8747,  smallpox  vac- 
cination. 

"Yea"  on  H.R.  12109,  neighborhood 
councils. 

"Nay"  to  recommit  H.R.  12832,  Law 
Revision  Commission. 

"Yea"  for  passage  of  H.R.  12832,  Law 
Revision  Commission. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  UNIVER- 
SITY—NCAA BASKETBALL  CHAM- 
PIONS 

(Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  sure  there  is  not  a  State 
In  the  Union  which  does  not  have  some 
outstanding  fact  or  event  of  which  they 
are  justly  proud,  but  today  I  want  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  that  my  alma  mater,  North 
Carolina  State  University  located  at 
Raleigh,  N.C.,  is  now  the  NCAA  Basket- 
ball Champion,  therefore,  bringing  a 
deep  sense  of  pride  and  joy  to  the  hearts 
of  millions  of  North  Carolinians  as  well 
as  other  sports  fans  of  this  Nation. 

The  team,  in  reaching  this  high  honor, 
acliieved  a  most  phenomenal  record.  The 
year  before  this,  they  had  an  undefeated 
record,  but  due  to  a  technicality  could 
not  advance  to  the  NCAA  playoffs,  while 
during  this  current  season  they  lost  only 
one  time  and  that,  of  course,  was  to  the 
very  outstanding  Bruins  of  UCLA.  This 


loss  was  vindicated  last  Saturday  after- 
noon in  the  NCAA  finals  In  a  double  over- 
time In  a  game  which  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  great  athletic 
events  of  this  or  any  other  year;  thus 
making  a  total  2 -year  record  of  57  vic- 
toiies  against  only  1  loss. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  pay  the 
proper  accolades  to  all  who  were  re- 
sponsible, but  surely  to  all  sports  fans 
the  names  of  David  Thompson,  Tom 
Burleson,  and  Monte  Towe  are  most  fa- 
miliar. But,  of  course,  it  is  obvious  that 
no  team  is  any  stronger  than  the  ability 
of  the  lowest  ranking  sub  who  is  called 
upon  in  some  cases  to  perform  as  hero- 
ically as  those  better  known. 

So,  to  Coach  Norman  Sloan,  his  staff, 
and  the  entire  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity basketball  squad,  I  ask  you  to  join 
with  me  in  extending  our  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes,  and  I  am  particu- 
larly proud  to  note  this  outstanding 
achievement,  inasmuch  as  I  am  the  only 
graduate  of  N.C.  SUte  University  pres- 
ently a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 


NORTH  CAROUNANS  PROUD  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  UNI- 
VERSITY VICTORY 

<Mr.  RUTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  inform  by  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  that 
one  does  not  have  to  be  an  alumnus 
of  that  institution  to  be  proud  of  North 
Carolina  State  University  achieving  the 
basketball  championship.  Being  a  grad- 
uate from  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina I  would  like  to  say  that  I  and  the 
rest  of  the  delegation  from  North  Caro- 
lina are  extremely  proud  of  North  Caro- 
lina State  and  I  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  only  alumnus  of  Wake 
Forest  University  which  is  in  the  Atlan- 
tic Coast  Conference,  which  is  inciden- 
tally the  greatest  basketball  conference 
of  the  United  States  beyond  question,  I 
would  simply  invite  those  who  boo  to 
send  their  ball  teams  down  and  play  the 
seven  or  eight  teams  in  that  league  and 
any  of  them  will  beat  the  ball  team  the 
gentleman  is  applauding. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  North 
Carolina  State.  Wake  Forest  came  with- 
in 2  points  of  beating  them  and  did 
not.  I  congratulate  them  on  the  2-year 
undefeated  record  in  that  conference, 
but  warn  them  to  watch  Wake  Forest 
next  year. 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  assure  my  colleagues  that  Mr.  Thom- 
son did  attend  Wake  Forest  Univer- 
sity. I  still  have  scars  on  my  leg  to  show 
for  it. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
attended  Appalachian  State  Tesicher's 
College  in  North  Carolina,  I  want  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  congratulating  North 
Carolina  State. 


Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  add  my  congratulations  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

They  also  deserve  congratulations  for 
not  being  under  suspension  and  being 
able  to  compete  this  year. 

Mr.  WARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  RUTH.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Ml-.  WARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  none 
of  us  in  this  body  like  to  be  called  male 
chauvinists.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
would  amend  his  resolution  to  include 
Immaculata  College  and  the  yoimg  la- 
dies of  that  college  who  won  the  national 
championship  for  3  consecutive  years. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION  TO  FILE 
CERTAIN  PRIVILEGED  REPORTS 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
certain  reports  on  several  privileged  res- 
olutions. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  MINIMUM 
WAGE  AND  HOUR  LAW 

(Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  advise  the  House  that  last  evening 
the  committee  named  to  the  conference 
on  the  minimum  wage  and  hoiu*  law 
reached  an  agreement  with  the  Senate, 
unanimously  signed  by  both  the  House 
members  of  the  conference  and  the  Sen- 
ate members  of  the  conference.  This 
morning  in  discussing  this,  I  received  a 
call  from  the  State  Labor  Department 
and  I  was  advised  that  they  would  like 
to  have  the  House  act  on  this  legislation 
expeditiously,  because  they  would  like 
to  have  it  in  their  hands  before  the  first 
of  April. 

I  am  going  to  ask  later  on  for  unani- 
mous consent  to  bring  up  the  conference 
report.  I  believe  my  colleague  from  Min- 
nesota will  join  me  in  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  to  bring  up  the  mini- 
mum wage  conference  report  on  ITiurs- 
day  for  a  final  vote. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man is  correct. 


PROPOSED  BUDGET  DOES  NOT 
FIGHT  INFLATION 

•  Mr.  ROUSSELOT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year  1975, 
which  will  operate  at  a  deficit  of  $9.4  bil- 
lion under  the  unified  budget  concept 
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and  at  a  deficit  of  $17.9  biUion  n0t  In- 
cluding the  receipts  from  the  trust  funds, 
has  something  In  It  for  everybody  i|xcept 
the  answer  to  fighting  inflation.     | 

Most  economists  agree  that  thel  con- 
tinued trend  of  the  Federal  Govenpient 
to  increase  spending  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices financed  through  heavy  deficits, 
coupled  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's 
creation  of  new  money,  is  the  primary 
inflationary  pressure  in  our  econfliny. 
Instead  of  working  with  a  budget  wl^ich 
calls  for  an  estimated  $29.7  billion,  in- 
cresise  in  spending  over  last  year,  ^uch 
as  is  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1975,  both 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
should  be  concentrating  on  ways  l»  re- 
duce Federal  spending  and  thereby!  eas- 
ing the  burdens  of  inflation  and  high 
taxation  on  the  citizens  of  our  Nation. 
In  a  column  which  appeared  in  News- 
week, January  29. 1973,  E>r.  Milton  PHed- 
man,  professor  of  economics  at  theiUni- 
versity  of  Chicago,  advises:  [ 

Lower  government  spending  Is  important 
primarily  because  we  are  not  getting^  our 
money's  worth  for  what  the  goveninent 
spends.  But  it  Is  Important  also  becausejlarge 
deficits  tend  to  raise  Interest  rates,  i^hlch 
Induces  people  to  hold  less  cash  relatt  re  to 
their  Income  and  also  puts  pressure  on  the 
Fed  to  finance  the  deficits. 

Article  I,  section  8,  of  our  Constitltlon 
gives  the  Congress  the  power  to  pa^  the 
debts  of  the  United  States,  and  sectjon  9 
of  this  same  article  gives  Congresi(  the 
power  to  regulate  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's spending.  We,  as  the  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  are  being  neg- 
ligent in  our  constitutional  responsibility 
by  allowing  the  Federal  Government  to 
go  along  year  after  year  spending  Inore 
than  It  receives  in  revenues,  never  mak- 
ing provisions  for  repayment  of  the  pub- 
lic debt.  I 

I  again  urge  this  body  to  consider  and 
support  legislative  alternatives  suoh  as 
I  have  proposed  in  H.R.  98  and  Qouse 
Joint  Resolution  374,  which  would  pro- 
vide for  a  balanced  budget  and  th«  sys- 
tematic repayment  of  the  exlstinf  na- 
tional debt. 


CON- 
ON 


PERMISSION    TO    CONSIDER 
FERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  274' 
THURSDAY,  MARCH  28 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
for  the  House  to  consider  the  confefence 
report  on  S.  2747,  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Amendments  of  1974,  on  Thur»day, 
March  28,  since  the  report  is  unanlijious. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecti<>n  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  |Cen- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  CaBfor- 
nia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nif|>ve  a 
call  of  the  House. 


A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

(Roll  No.  Ill] 

Addabbo  Heckler,  Mass.  Reld 

Alexander  Ichord  Rodlno 

Blatnlk  Jones.  Ala.  Roncallo.  N.T. 

Carey,  N.T.  Kluczynakl  Rooney.  N.Y. 

Chlsholm  Macdonald  Slack 

Clark  Madlgan  Steiger,  Wis. 

Conyers  Mayne  Symington 

DlngeU  Mitchell.  Md.  Teague 

Erlenbom  Passman  Thone 

Frellnghuysen  Patman  Van  t>eerlln 

Hanrahan  Poage  Wampler 

Hansen.  Wash.  Rallsback  Wright 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  396 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  21,  on  the  vote  on  H.R.  12920,  the 
Peace  Corps  authorization  bill,  I  was 
recorded  as  voting  "no"  against  that 
bill.  I  intended  to  vote  "aye"  and,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  far  as  I  know  I  did  vote 
"aye,"  and  I  would  like  the  Record  to 
reflect  my  statement  to  that  effect. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  TO 
HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  FRIDAY. 
MARCH  29.  1974,  TO  FILE  A  REPORT 
ON  H.R.  13163 

Mr.  HOLIFTF.TiD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  may  have 
imtil  midnight,  Friday,  March  29,  1974, 
to  file  a  report  on  the  bill  H.R.  13163. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HAIL   TO   THE    CHAMPS 

(Mr.  MTZKTJi  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  announce  that  last  night 
North  Carolina  State  became  the  Na- 
tional Collegiate  Athletic  Association's 
basketball  champions.  With  its  victory 
over  Marquette  University,  North  Caro- 
lina has  won  28  straight  victories. 

A  most  important  victory  was  last 
Saturday  when  State  came  from  behind 
to  beat  UCLA.  For  everyone  who  saw  this 
game,  the  lesson  of  teamwork,  of  per- 
severance, and  how  it  is  possible  to  come 
from  behind  and  beat  the  odds  was  obvi- 
ous to  all. 

Congratulations  are  in  order  to  coach 
Norman  Sloan  and  the  new  champions 
for  their  remarkable  teamwork,  their 
fighting  spirit,  and  their  well-deserved 
victory. 


Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
time  of  the  vote  on  H.R.  8747,  on  March 
25,  to  repeal  the  smallpox  vaccination 
requirement  for  students  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  was  delayed  in  an  aircraft 
and  was  imable  to  cast  my  vote.  Had  I 
been  present  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


VETERANS  DISABLED  IN  ARMED 
ROBBERIES  ARE  NOT  ENTITLED 
TO  VA  DISABILITY  PAYMENTS 

(Mr.  TALCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Waldie) 
earlier  made  reference  to  a  meeting  in 
Los  Angeles  between  Mr.  Donald  John- 
son, Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  certain  disabled  Viet- 
nam veterans  in  which  hostility  was 
shown  on  both  sides. 

I,  too,  regret  any  hostility. 

But  several  points  should  be  made  to 
provide  the  true  perspective. 

No  veteran  is  being  denied  his  legal 
rights  to  disability  payments.  Mr.  John- 
son and  every  employee  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  is  committed  to  provid- 
ing every  benefit  provided  by  law  to  everj' 
veteran. 

I  know  that  at  least  one  of  the  veter- 
ans, a  Mr.  Michael  Dennis  Inglett,  sus- 
tained his  disability  while  he  was  com- 
mitting an  armed  robbery  of  a  store  in 
Moss-Landing,  a  small  town  in  the  con- 
gressional district  I  represent. 

We  can  sympathize  with  anyone  who 
is  disabled — particularly  bona  fide  vet- 
erans. 

And  every  bona  fide  veteran  with  a 
service-connected  disability  should  be 
guaranteed  the  benefits  provided  by  law. 
Mr.  Johnson  and  the  VA  is  responsible 
for  carrying  out  the  law. 

The  law,  however,  does  not  provide 
veterans'  benefits  for  persons  who  are 
disabled  during  armed  robberies. 

Payments  to  such  persons  would  de- 
prive benefits  to  bona  fide  veterans  with 
legitimate  service-connected  injuries. 

I  am  confident  if  Mr.  Waldic  were 
given  the  true  facts  that  he  would  agree. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  7130,  BUDGET  AND  IMPOUND- 
MENT CONTROL  ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  BOLLma.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  cmisent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bUl  (HJl.  7130)  to 
improve  congressional  control  over 
budgetary  outlay  and  receipt  totals,  to 
provide  for  a  Legislative  Budget  OfiBce, 
to  establish  a  procedure  providing  con- 
gressicHial  cOTitrol  over  the  Impoundment 
of  funds  by  the  executive  branch,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amendmwits 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Sqiate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
BoLLiNG,  SisK,  Young  of  Texas,  Long  of 
Louisiana,  Marthj  of  Nebraska,  Latta, 
and  Del  Clawson. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  69)  to  extend 
and  amend  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE    COMMmXE    OP   THB    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  69, 
with  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  oa  Tuesday,  March  12,  1974,  all 
time  for  general  debate  on  the  bill  had 
expired. 

Under  the  rule,  no  amendment  shall  be 
in  order  to  title  I  of  the  substitute  com- 
mittee amendment  printed  in  the  re- 
ported bill  except  germane  amendments 
which  have  been  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  least  2  calendar 
days  prior  to  their  being  offered  during 
the  consideration  of  said  substitute  for 
amendment,  and  amendment  offered  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  and  neither  of  said  classes 
of  amendments  shall  be  subject  to 
amendment. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk  will  now 
read  by  titles  the  substitute  committee 
amendment  printed  in  the  reported  bill 
as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Eaementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendments  of  1974". 
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TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  OF  TITLE  I  OF 
THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 

EXTENSION  OF  TITLE  I  PBOCRAMS 

Sec.  101.  Section  102  of  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Act") 
is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "for  grants 
to  local  educational  agencies",  and  (2)  by 
striking  out  "1973"  and  insertmg  in  lieu 
thereof  "1977". 

ALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS 

SEC.  102.  Section  103(a)  of  title  I  of  the 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  103.  (a)  (1)  There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  for  the 
purpose  of  this  paragraph  an  amount  equal 
to  not  more  than  1  per  centum  of  the  amount 
appropriated  for  such  year  for  payments  to 
States  under  section  134(a)  (other  than  pay- 
ments under  such  section  to  Jurisdictions 
excluded  from  the  term  'State'  by  this  sub- 
section). The  amount  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  shall  be  allotted  by 
the  Commissioner  (A)  among  Guam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  need  for  grants 
under  this  part,  and  (B)  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  the  amount  necessary  (1)  to 
make  payments  pursuant  to  subsection  (d) 
(1),  and  (II)  to  make  payments  pursuant  to 
subsection  (d)(2).  The  grant  which  a  local 
educational  agency  in  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  Is  eligible  to 
receive  shall  be  determined  pursuant  to  such 
criteria  as  the  Commissioner  determines  wlU 
best  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(2)  In  any  case  In  which  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  that  satisfactory  data  for 
that  purpose  are  available,  the  grant  which 
a  local  educational  agency  in  a  State  shall 
be  eligible  to  receive  under  this  part  for  a 
fiscal  year  shall  (except  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (3) )  be  determined  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  children  counted  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  by  40  per  centum  of  the  amount  de- 
termined under  the  next  sentence.  The 
amount  determined  under  this  sentence 
shall  be  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
in  the  State,  except  that  (A)  If  the  average 
per  pupil  expenditxire  in  the  State  is  less 
than  80  per  cent\im  of  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  in  the  United  States,  such 
amount  shall  be  80  per  centum  of  the  aver- 
age per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  United 
States,  or  (B)  if  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure in  the  State  is  m(M«  than  120  per 
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centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
In  the  United  States,  such  amount  shall  be 
120  per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupil 
expendltiuw  In  the  United  States.  In  any  case 
In  which  such  data  are  not  available,  subject 
to  paragraph  (3),  the  grant  for  any  local 
educational  agency  In  a  State  shall  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basts  of  the  aggregate  amount 
of  such  grants  for  all  such  agencies  In  the 
county  or  counties  In  which  the  school  dis- 
trict of  the  particular  agency  Is  located, 
which  aggregate  amount  shall  be  equal  to  the 
aggregate  amovuit  determined  under  the  two 
preceding  sentences  for  such  coimty  or  coun- 
ties, and  shall  be  allocated  among  those  agen- 
cies upon  such  equitable  basis  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  SUte  educational  agency 
m  accordance  with  basic  criteria  prescribed 
by  the  Commissioner. 

"(3)  (A)  Upon  determination  by  the  State 
educational  agency  that  a  local  educational 
agency  in  the  State  is  unable  or  imwlUlng 
to  provide  for  the  special  educational  needs 
of  children  described  in  clause  (C)  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (c),  who  are  Uvlng 
In  Institutions  for  neglected  or  delinquent 
children,  the  State  educational  agenjcy  shall. 
If  It  assumes  responBlblllty  for  the  special 
educational  needs  of  such  children,  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  the  portion  of  the  allocation 
to  such  local  educational  agency  which  is 
attributable  to  such  neglected  or  delinquent 
children,  but  If  the  State  educational  agency 
doea  not  assume  such  responsibility,  any 
other  State  or  local  public  agency,  as  deter- 
mined by  regulations  established  by  the 
Commissioner,  which  does  assume  auch  re- 
sponjBlblllty  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  such 
portion  of  the  allocation. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies which  serve  in  whole  or  in  part  the  same 
geographical  area,  and  In  the  case  of  a  local 
educational  agency  which  provides  free  pub- 
lic education  for  a  substantial  number  of 
children  who  reside  In  the  school  district  of 
another  local  educational  agency,  the  State 
educational  agency  may  allocate  the  amount 
of  the  grants  for  those  agencies  amdng  them 
In  such  manner  as  It  determines  |wlll  best 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(C)  The  grant  which  Puerto  Rico  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  under  this  part  fOr  a  fiscal 
year  shall  be  the  amount  arrived  at  fty  multi- 
plying the  number  of  children  counted  under 
aubaectlon  (c)  by  40  per  centum  ot,  (1)  the 
average  per  pupQ  expenditure  In  Pu( 
or  (U)  In  the  case  where  such  av< 
pupil  expenditure  Is  more  than  120 
tum  of  the  average  per  pupU  expen< 
the  United  States,  120  per  cent\ 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  In  thi  United 
States. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "State'  does  not  Include  Ouan^  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  t|e  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands." 

TXCHNICAX.    ASIXmiMZNT 

Sec.  103.  Section  103(b)  of  title  I  di  the  Act 
Is  amended  by  strllUng  out  "»e^4  Ave  to 
seventeen.  Inclusive,  described  In  claJllses  (A), 
(B).  and  (C)  of  the  first  sentence  lof  para- 


graph (3)  of  subsection  (a)**  and 


Inserting 


In  lieu  thereof  "counted  under  subsection 
(c)". 

DSTEEMINATION   OF  NUMBEB  OF  CKn)  pBEN  TO 
BE    COUNTED 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  103(c)  of  tltl)  I  of  the 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  The  number  of  chlldr«n  to  be 
counted  for  purposes  of  this  aectlAn  Is  the 
aggregate  of  (A)  the  number  of  chllaren  aged 
five  to  seventeen,  inclusive.  In  the  school  dis- 
trict of  the  local  educational  agency  from 
families  below  the  poverty  level  as  determined 
under  paragraph  (2)  (A).  (B)  two-fthlrds  of 
the  number  of  children  aged  five  to  seven- 
teen, Inclusive,  In  the  school  dlstrUJt  of  such 


agency  from  families  above  the  poverty  level 
as  determined  under  paragraph  (2)  (B).  and 
(C)  the  number  of  children  aged  five  to  sev- 
enteen. Inclusive.  In  the  school  district  of 
such  agency  living  in  Institutions  for  ne- 
glected or  delinquent  children  (other  than 
such  Institutions  operated  by  the  United 
States)  but  not  counted  piu^uant  to  section 
123  for  the  purposes  of  a  grant  to  a  State 
agency,  or  being  supported  In  foster  homes 
with  public  funds." 

(b)(1)  Section  103(d)  of  the  Act  Is  re- 
designated as  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
( c )  and  the  first  sentence  thereof  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Commissioner  shall  determine  the  number 
of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen.  Inclusive, 
from  families  below  the  poverty  level  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data 
available  from  the  Department  of  Commerce 
for  local  educational  agencies  (or.  If  such 
data  are  not  available  for  such  agencies,  for 
counties) ;  and  in  determining  the  families 
which  are  below  the  poverty  level,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  utilize  the  criteria  of  poverty 
used  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  In  com- 
piling the  1970  decennial  census.". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  such  section  (as  so  redesignated)  Is  de- 
leted, and  the  third  sentence  of  paragraph 
(2)  of  such  section  (as  so  redesignated)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  For  piuposes  of  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  determine  the  n\unber  of  children  aged 
five  to  seventeen.  Inclusive,  from  families 
above  the  poverty  level  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  such  children  from  families  re- 
ceiving an  annual  Income.  In  excess  of  the 
current  criteria  of  poverty,  from  payments 
under  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act;  and  in  making  such  determinations  the 
Secretary  shall  utilize  the  criteria  of  poverty 
used  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  In  com- 
piling the  1070  decennial  census  for  a  non- 
farm  family  of  four  In  such  form  as  those 
criteria  have  been  updated  by  increases  In 
the  Consumer  Price  Index.  The  Secretary 
shall  determine  the  number  of  such  chil- 
dren and  the  number  of  children  of  such 
ages  living  In  Institutions  for  neglected  or 
delinquent  children,  or  being  supported  In 
foster  homes  with  public  funds,  on  the  basis 
of  the  caseload  data  for  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary of  the  preceding  fiscal  year  or,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  data  are  not  available  to  him 
before  April  1  of  the  calendar  year  In  which 
the  Secretary's  determination  Is  made,  then 
on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  reliable  data 
available  to  him  at  the  time  of  such  deter- 
mination.". 

(3)  The  fourth  sentence  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  such  section  (as  so  redesignated)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(C)"  before  "When" 
and  by  striking  out  "having  an  aimual  In- 
come less  than  the  low-Income  factor  (estab- 
lished pursuant  to  subsection  (c))"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "below  the  poverty 
level  (as  determined  under  paragraph  (A) ) .". 

(c)  Section  103  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (e) . 

SPECIAL  USE  OF  FUNDS  FOB  INDIAN  CHILDREK 

Sec.  105.  Section  103  of  title  I  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"(d)(1)  Prom  the  amount  allotted  for 
payments  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  clause  (B)  (1)  In  the  second  sentence 
of  subsection  (a)(1),  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  make  payments  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  upon  such  terms  as  the 
Commissioner  determines  will  best  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  with  respect  to 
out-of-state  Indian  children  In  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  of  such  agencies 


under  special  contracts  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  The  amount  of  such 
payment  may  not  exceed,  for  each  such  child, 
40  per  centum  ot  (A)  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  In  the  State  In  which  the  agency 
Is  located  or  (B)  120  per  centum  of  such 
expenditure  In  the  United  States,  whichever 
Is  the  greater. 

"(2)  The  amount  allotted  for  pajrments 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  clause 
(B)  (II)  In  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  (1)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be,  as  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  criteria  established  by  the 
Commissioner,  the  amount  necessary  to  meet 
the  special  educational  needs  of  education- 
ally deprived  Indian  children  on  reservations 
serviced  by  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
operated  for  Indian  children  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Such  payments  shall 
be  made  pursuant  to  an  agreement  between 
the  Commissioner  and  the  Secretary  contain- 
ing such  assurances  and  terms  as  the  Com. 
mlssloner  determines  will  best  achieve  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  Such  agreement  shall 
contain  (A)  an  assurance  that  payments 
made  pursuant  to  this  subparagraph  will  l)« 
used  solely  for  programs  and  projects  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  which 
meet  the  applicable  reqtilrements  of  section 
131(a)  and  that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terlor  will  comply  In  all  other  respects  with 
the  requirements  of  this  title,  and  (B)  pro- 
vision for  carrying  out  the  applicable  pro- 
visions of  section  131(a)   and  133(a)(8)." 

STATB  OPERATED  PBOCBAM3 

Sec.  106.  Title  I  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  the  following  In  lieu  of  parts  B  and 
C: 

"Pakt  B — State  Operated  Programs 

"pbocrams  for  handicapped  children 
•Sec.  121.  (a)  A  State  agency  which  is  di- 
rectly responsible  for  providing  free  public 
education  for  handicapped  chUdren  (Includ- 
ing mentally  retarded,  hard  of  hearing,  deal, 
speech  impaired,  visually  handicapped,  seri- 
ously emotionally  disturbed,  crippled,  or  oth- 
er health  impaired  children  who  by  reason 
thereof  require  special  education),  shall  b« 
eligible  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  secUon 
for  any  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  In  section  124. 
the  grant  which  an  agency  (other  than  the 
agency  for  Puerto  Rico)  shall  be  eligible  to 
receive  under  this  section  shall  be  an  amount 
equal  to  40  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  In  the  State  (or  (1)  in  the 
case  where  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
in  the  State  is  less  than  80  per  centum  of 
the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  In  the 
United  States,  of  80  per  centum  of  the  aver- 
age per  pupil  expenditure  In  the  United 
States,  or  (2)  In  the  case  where  the  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  In  the  State  Is  more 
than  120  per  centtun  of  the  average  per  pupU 
expenditure  In  the  United  States,  of  120  per 
centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
in  the  United  SUtes),  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  such  children  In  average  daUy 
attendance,  as  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, at  schools  for  handicapped  children 
operated  or  supported  by  the  State  agency. 
Including  schools  providing  special  educa- 
tion for  handicapped  chUdren  imder  contract 
or  other  arrangement  with  such  State  agency, 
in  the  most  recent  fiscal  year  for  which  sat- 
isfactory data  are  available.  The  grant  which 
Puerto  Rico  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  imder 
thU  section  shaU  be  the  amount  arrived  at 
by  multiplying  the  number  of  children  in 
Puerto  Rico  counted  as  provided  In  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  by  40  per  centum  of  (1)  the 
average  per  pupU  expenditure  In  Puerto 
Rico  or  (2)  In  the  case  where  such  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  is  more  than  120  per 
centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
In  the  United  States.  120  per  centum  of  the 
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average  per  pupil  expenditure  In  the  United 
SUtes. 

"(c)  A  State  agency  shall  use  the  pay- 
ments made  tinder  this  section  only  for  pro- 
grtuns  and  projects  (Including  the  acquisi- 
tion of  equipment  and,  where  necessary,  the 
construction  of  school  facilities)  which  are 
designed  to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  such  children,  and  the  State  agency 
shall  provide  assurances  to  the  Commissioner 
that  each  such  child  In  average  dally  attend- 
ance counted  vmder  subsection  (b)  will  be 
provided  with  such  a  program,  commensu- 
rate with  his  special  needs,  during  any  fiscal 
year  for  which  such  payments  are  made. 

"(d)  In  the  case  where  such  a  child  leaves 
an  educational  program  for  handicapped 
children  operated  or  supported  by  the  State 
agency  in  order  to  participate  In  such  a  pro- 
gram operated  or  supported  by  a  local  edu- 
cational agency,  such  child  shall  be  counted 
under  subsection  (b)  If  (1)  he  continues  to 
receive  an  appropriately  designed  educa- 
tional program  and  (2)  the  State  agency 
transfers  to  the  local  educational  agency  in 
whose  program  such  child  participates  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sums  received  by  such 
State  agency  imder  this  section  which  are 
attributable  to  such  child,  to  be  used  for  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  subsection  (c). 

"PROGRAMS  FOR  MIGRATORY  CHILDREN 

"Sec.  122.  (a)(1)  A  SUte  educational 
agency  or  a  combination  of  such  agencies, 
upon  application,  may  receive  a  grant  for 
any  fiscal  yetu*  under  this  section  to  establish 
or  improve,  either  directly  or  through  local 
educational  agencies,  programs  of  education 
for  migratory  children  of  migratory  agricul- 
tural workers  or  of  migratory  fishermen.  The 
Commissioner  may  approve  such  an  applica- 
tion only  upon  his  determination — 

"(A)  that  payments  will  be  used  for  pro- 
grams and  projects  (Including  the  acquisi- 
tion of  equipment  and  where  necessary  the 
construction  of  school  facilities)  which  are 
designed  to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  migratory  children  of  migratory 
agricultural  workers  or  of  migratory  fisher- 
men, and  to  coordinate  these  programs  and 
projecte  with  similar  programs  and  projects 
In  other  SUtes,  mcludlng  the  transmltUl  of 
pertinent  Information  with  respect  to  school 
records  of  such  children; 

"(B)  that  in  planning  and  carrying  out 
programs  and  projects  there  has  been  and 
will  be  appropriate  coordination  with  pro- 
grams administered  under  part  B  of  title  III 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964; 

"(C)  that  such  programs  and  projects  will 
be  administered  and  carried  out  m  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  basic  objectives  of 
clauses  (1)(B)  and  (3)  through  (12)  of  sec- 
tion 131  (a) .  and  of  section  132;  and 

"(D)  that.  In  planning  and  carrying  out 
programs  and  projects,  there  has  been  ade- 
quate assurance  that  provision  will  be  made 
for  the  preschool  educational  needs  of  migra- 
tory children  of  migratory  agricultural  work- 
ers or  of  migratory  fishermen,  whenever  such 
agency  determines  that  compliance  with  this 
clause  will  not  detract  from  the  operation 
of  programs  and  projects  described  In  clause 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  after  considering  the 
ftmds  available  for  this  purpose. 
The  Commissioner  shall  not  finally  disap- 
prove an  application  of  a  State  educational 
agency  under  this  paragraph  except  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing to  the  SUte  educational  agency. 

"(2)  If  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
a  SUte  Is  unable  or  unwilling  to  conduct 
educational  programs  for  migratory  children 
of  migratory  agricultural  workers  or  of  mi- 
gratory fishermen,  or  that  it  would  result  In 
more  efficient  and  economic  administration, 
or  that  it  would  add  substantially  to  the 
welfare  or  educational  atUlnment  of  such 


children,  he  may  make  special  arrangements 
with  other  public  or  nonprofit  private  agen- 
cies to  carry  out  the  piuposes  of  this  section 
in  one  or  more  SUtes,  and  for  this  purpose 
he  may  use  all  or  part  of  the  toUl  of  grants 
available  for  such  SUte  or  States  under  this 
section. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  with  the 
concurrence  of  his  parents,  a  migratory  child 
of  a  migratory  agricultural  worker  or  of  a 
migratory  fisherman  shall  be  deemed  to  con- 
tinue to  be  such  a  child  for  a  period,  not  in 
excess  of  five  years,  during  which  he  resides 
in  the  area  served  by  the  agency  carrying  on 
a  program  or  project  under  this  subsection. 
Such  children  who  are  presently  migrant, 
as  determined  pursuant  to  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner,  shall  be  given  priority  In  the 
consideration  of  programs  and  activities 
contained  in  applications  submitted  under 
this  subsection. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  section  124,  the 
toUl  granU  which  shall  be  made  available 
for  use  In  any  State  (other  than  Puerto 
Rico)  for  this  section  shall  be  an  amount 
equal  to  40  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  the  State  (or  (1)  in  the 
case  where  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
in  the  State  is  less  than  80  per  centum  of  the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  In  the  United 
States,  of  80  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  the  United  States,  or 
(2)  in  the  case  where  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  In  the  SUte  is  more  than  120 
per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture In  the  United  States,  of  120  per  centum 
of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  In  the 
United  States)  multiplied  by  (1)  the  esti- 
mated number  of  such  migratory  children 
aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  who  reside 
in  the  SUte  full  time,  and  (2)  the  full-time 
equivalent  of  the  estimated  number  of  such 
migratory  children  aged  five  to  seventeen.  In- 
clusive, who  reside  In  the  State  part  time, 
as  determined  by  the  Commissioner  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations,  except  that  if,  in 
the  case  of  any  State,  such  amount  exceeds 
the  amount  required  under  subsection  (a), 
the  Commissioner  shall  allocate  such  excess, 
to  the  extent  necessary,  to  other  SUtes  whose 
total  of  grants  under  this  sentence  would 
otherwise  be  insufficient  for  all  such  children 
to  be  served  in  such  other  States.  The  total 
grant  which  shall  be  made  available  for  use 
in  Puerto  Rico  shall  be  arrived  at  by  multi- 
plying the  number  of  children  In  Puerto  Rico 
counted  as  provided  In  the  preceding  sen- 
tence by  40  per  centum  of  ( 1 )  the  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  in  Puerto  Rico  or  (2) 
In  the  case  where  such  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure Is  more  than  120  per  centum  of  the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  United 
SUtes,  120  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  In  the  United  SUtes.  In 
determining  the  number  of  migrant  children 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  use  statistics  made  available  by 
the  migrant  student  record  transfer  system 
or  such  other  system  as  he  may  determine 
most  accurately  and  fully  refiects  the  actual 
number  of  migrant  students. 

"PROGRAMS    FOR    NEGLECTED    OR    DELINQUENT 
CHILDREN 

"Sec  123.  (a)  A  State  agency  which  Is 
directly  responsible  for  providing  free  public 
education  for  children  In  Institutions  for 
neglected  or  delinquent  children  or  In  adult 
correctional  Institutions  shall  be  eligible  to 
receive  a  grant  under  thia  section  for  any 
fiscal  year  (but  only  If  grante  received  under 
this  section  are  used  only  for  children  In  such 
institutions). 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  section  124,  the 
grant  which  such  an  agency  (other  than  the 
agency  for  Puerto  Rico)  shall  be  eligible  to 
receive  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  40  per 


centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
In  the  State  (or  (1)  in  the  case  where  the 
average  per  pupil  expenditxu«  in  the  State 
is  less  than  80  per  centum  of  the  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  In  the  United  SUtes, 
of  80  per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  in  the  United  SUtes,  or  (2)  m 
the  case  where  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure In  the  SUte  is  more  than  120  per 
centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
in  the  United  SUtes,  of  120  per  centum  of 
the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the 
United  States)  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
such  children  in  average  daily  attendance, 
as  determined  by  the  Commissioner,  at 
schools  for  such  children  operated  or  sup- 
ported by  that  agency,  including  schools 
providing  education  for  such  children  under 
contract  or  other  arrangement  with  such 
agency,  in  the  most  recent  fiscal  year  for 
which  satisfactory  daU  are  available.  The 
grant  which  Puerto  Rico  shall  be  eligible  to 
receive  under  this  section  shall  be  the 
amount  arrived  at  by  multiplying  the  num- 
ber of  children  In  Puerto  Rico  counted  as 
provided  in  the  preceding  sentence  by  40 
per  centum  of  (1 )  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure in  Puerto  Rico  or  (2)  in  the  caise 
where  such  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
is  more  than  120  per  centum  of  the  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  United  States, 
120  per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure in  the  United  States. 

"(c)  A  SUte  agency  shall  use  paymente 
under  this  section  only  for  programs  and 
projecte  (including  the  acquisition  of  equip- 
ment and  where  necessary  the  construction 
of  school  facilities)  which  are  designed  to 
meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  such 
children. 

"RESERVATION    OF    FTJNDS    FOR    TERRITORIES 

"Sec.  124.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year  for  purposes 
of  each  of  sections  121,  122,  and  123,  an 
amount  equal  to  not  more  than  1  per  centum 
of  the  amount  appropriated  for  such  year  for 
such  sections  for  paymente  to  Guam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  under  each 
such  section.  The  amounte  appropriated  for 
each  such  section  shall  be  allotted  among 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
according  to  their  respective  need  for  such 
grants,  based  on  such  criteria  as  the  Com- 
missioner determines  will  best  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title." 

USE    OF    FUNDS     BY    LOCAL    EDUCATIONAL     AGEN- 
CIES;    PARENT    ADVISORY     COUNCILS 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Section  141(a)(1)  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  so  much  thereof 
as  precedes  clause  (B)  and  insertmg  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  that  paymente  under  this  title  will  be 
used  for  the  excess  coste  of  programs  and 
projects  (Including  the  acquisition  of  equip- 
ment, paymente  to  teachers  of  amounte  in 
excess  of  regular  salary  schedules  as  a  bonus 
for  service  in  schools  eligible  for  assistance 
under  this  title,  the  training  of  teachers, 
and,  where  necessary,  the  construction  of 
school  facilities  and  plans  made  or  to  be 
made  for  such  programs,  projecte,  and  facili- 
ties) (A)  which  are  designed  to  meet  the 
special  educational  needs  of  educationally 
deprived  children  In  school  attendance  areas 
having  high  concentrations  of  children  from 
low-income  families  and". 

(b)  Section  141(a)(2)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  that  the  local  educational  agency  has 
provided  satisfactory  assurance  that  section 
132  wUl  be  compiled  with;". 

(c)  Section  141(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  after  paragraph  (12), 
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and  by  striking  out  paragraph  ( 13)    and  In- 
sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  the  ToUowlng: 

"(13)  that,  where  a  school  attenditnce  area 
does  not  meet  the  requirement  of  pcu'agraph 
(1)  (A)  of  this  subsection  for  a  fiscal  year,  or 
In  the  case  of  a  local  educatlonajl  agency 
electing  to  allocate  funds  under  sedtlon  140, 
where  such  an  area  does  not  nieet  tlie  re- 
quirement of  that  section,  but  did  meet  the 
appropriate  requirement  In  either  ot  the  two 
preceding  fiscal  years,  that  school  atl  endance 
area  shall  be  considered  to  meet  thei  iappllca- 
ble  criterion  for  that  fiscal  year;  anc| 

"(14)  that  the  local  educational  ag  fncy  has 
established  an  advisory  council  |  >r  each 
school  of  such  agency  served  by  a  prj  gram  or 
project  assisted  under  section  iJH(ft)  (3) 
which — 

"(A)  has  as  a  majority  of  its  members 
parents  of  the  children  to  be  servec  , 

"(B)  Is  composed  of  members  sel  cted  by 
the  parents  In  each  school  attendai  ce  area, 

"(C)  has  been  given  reaponslbilltyt  by  such 
agency  for  advising  it  In  the  plani  Ing  for. 
and  the  implementation  and  evaluj  tion  of. 
such  programs  and  projects,  and 

"(D)  is  provided  by  such  agencj||  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  of  the  \  ommls- 
sioner,  with  access  to  appropriate  iforma- 
tlon  concerning  such  programs  and  p  ojects.' 

(d)  Section  141  of  the  Act  Is  amqided  by 
striking  out  subsection  (c),  by  rede^  gnattng 
subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (c),land  by 
Inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the  1  lUowlng 
new  subsection : 
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"(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  the 
encourage,  where  feasible,  the 
for  each  educationally  deprived 
patlng  in  a  program  under  this  tit 
Individualized     written     education 
(maintained     and     periodically     ev 
agreed  upon  Jointly  by  the  local 
agency,  a  parent  or  guardian  of 
and  when  appropriate,  the  child 
shall  Include  (1)  a  statement  of  th 
present  levels  of  educational  perf 
(2)  a  statement  of  the  long-range 
the  education  of  the  child  and  t 
mediate   objectives   related    to   the 
ment  of  such  goals,  (3)   a  statemenji 
specific  educational  services  to  be 
to  such   child,    (4)    the   projected 
Initiation  and  the  anticipated 
such  services,  (5)  objective  criteria 
uatlon  procedures  and  a  schedule 
mining  whether  intermediate 
being  achieved,  and  (6)  a  review  of 
with   the   parent  or   guardian   at   li 
nually  with  provision  for  such 
as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon 

ADJUSTMENTS    NECESSrTATEO    B' 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  108.  Section  144  of  title  I  of  jfche  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  flist  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  Ihe  fol- 
lowing: "If  the  sums  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  for  making  the  paymei  ts  pro- 
vided In  this  title  are  not  sufficient  i  >  pay  In 
full  the  total  amounts  which  all  1  cal  and 
State  educational  agencies  are  ell  Wit  to 
receive  under  this  title  for  such  3  lar,  the 
amount  available  for  each  grant  tafa  State 
agency  eligible  for  a  grant  underi  section 
121,  122.  or  123  shall  be  equal  to  «t>e  total 
amount  of  the  grant  as  compute^  under 
each  such  section.  If  the  remainder  of  such 
sums  available  after  the  applicatlou  of  the 
preceding  sentence  is  not  sufficient  \  >  pay  In 
full  the  total  amounts  which  all  losal  edu- 
cational agencies  are  eligible  to  recelfe  under 
part  A  of  this  title  for  such  year, 
cations  to  such  agencies  shall,  su 
adjustments  under  the  next  sent 
ratably  reduced  to  the  extent  ne 
bring  the  aggregate  of  such  allocatioij 
In  the  limits  of  ths  amount  so  appr 
The  allocaUon  of  a  local  educatloi 


which  would  be  reduced  under  the  preceding 
sentence  to  less  than  8fi  per  centum  of  Its 
allocation  under  part  A  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year,  shall  be  increased  to  such  amount, 
the  total  of  the  Increases  thereby  required 
being  derived  by  proportionately  reducing 
the  allocations  of  the  remaining  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, but  with  such  adjustments  as  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent  the  allocation  to 
any  of  such  remaining  local  educational 
asencles  from  being  thereby  reduced  to  less 
than  such  amount." 

PARTICIPATION    OP    CKHDREN    ENROLLED    IN 
PRIVATE    SCHOOLS 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Sections  142  through  144  of 
the  Act  (and  all  cross-references  thereto) 
are  redesignated  as  sections  143  through 
145.  respectively  (and  will  be  further  re- 
designated under  section  110(h)  of  this  Act), 
and  the  following  new  section  Is  inserted 
immediately  after  section  141 : 

"PARTICIPATIGN   OF  CHILDREN   ENROLLED   IN 
PRIVATE    SCHOOLS 

"Sec.  132.  (a)  To  the  extent  consistent  with 
the  number  of  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren In  the  school  district  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  who  are  enrolled  in  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  such  agen- 
cy shall  make  provision  for  including  special 
educational  services  and  arrangements  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  section  131(a)  (such 
as  dual  enrollment,  educational  radio  and 
television,  and  mobile  educational  services 
and  equipment)  in  which  such  children  can 
participate. 

"(b)(1)  If  a  local  educational  agency  Is  pro- 
hibited by  law  from  providing  for  the  par- 
ticipation In  special  programs  for  education- 
ally deprived  children  enrolled  In  private  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  as  required  by 
subsection  (a),  the  Commission  may  waive 
such  requirement  and  shall  arrange  for  the 
provision  of  services  to  such  children  through 
arrangements  which  shall  be  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (a) . 

"(2)  If  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
a  local  educational  agency  has  substantially 
failed  to  provide  for  the  participation  on  an 
equitable  basis  of  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  private  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  as  required  by  subsection  (a) , 
he  shall  arrange  for  the  provision  of  services 
to  such  children  through  arrangements  which 
shall  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (a). 

"(3)  When  the  Commissioner  arranges  for 
services  pursuant  to  this  section,  he  shall, 
after  consultation  with  the  appropriate  pub- 
lic and  private  school  officials,  pay  the  cost  of 
such  services  from  the  appropriate  allocation 
or  allocations  under  this  title." 

TECHNICAL   AND   CONTORMINC   AMENDMENTS   TO 
TITLE   I    or   BSKA 

Sec.  110.  (a)  Section  141(a)(4)  of  title  I 
of  the  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 145"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 433  of  the  Oeneral  Ekiucatlon  Provisions 
Act". 

(b)  Sections  141(a)(1)(B)  and  144(a)(2) 
(as  redesignated  by  section  109  of  this  Act) 
of  the  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"maximum". 

(c)(1)  Section  143(a)  (as  redesignated  by 
section  109  of  this  Act)  of  title  I  of  the  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "described  in  sec- 
tion 141(c)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"provided  for  in  section  122". 

(2)  Section  143(a)(1)  (as  redesignated  by 
section  109  of  this  Act)  of  title  I  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  103(a) 
(S)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
121". 

(d)  Section  144(a)(3)  (as  redesignated  by 
Mctloa  109  of  thla  Act)    of  title  I  of  tb» 


Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  section 
131". 

(e)  Section  144(b)(1)  (as  redesignated  by 
section  109  of  this  Act)  of  title  I  of  the 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  1  per  centum  of  the  amount  allo- 
cated to  the  State  and  Its  local  educational 
agencies  as  determined  for  that  year  under 
this  title:  or". 

(f )  The  third  and  fourth  sentences  cf  sec- 
tion 145  (as  redesignated  by  section  109 
of  this  Act)  of  title  I  of  the  Act  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  103(b) 
(6)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section 
122". 

(g)  Sections  146  and  147  of  title  I  of  the 
Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 141(c)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  122". 

(h)  Part  D  of  title  I  of  the  Act  (and  any 
cross-reference  thereto)  is  redesignated  as 
part  C.  section  141  of  the  Act  (and  any 
cross-reference  thereto)  is  redesignated  as 
section  131,  sections  143  through  145  of  the 
Act  (as  redesignated  by  section  109  of  this 
Act)  and  cress  r?rere  ces  thcret-)  rrs  fur- 
ther redesignated  as  sections  133  through 
135,  respectively,  sections  146  through  149 
of  the  Act  (and  cross-references  thereto)  are 
redesignated  as  sections  136  through  139. 
respectively),  and  section  150  of  the  Act 
(and  any  cross-reference  thereto)  Is  redes- 
ignated as  section  141. 

( 1 )  Section  403  cf  the  Act  of  September  30, 
1950  (Public  Law  874.  Eighty-first  Congress), 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  fallowing  new  paragraphs: 

"(16)  For  purposes  of  title  II,  the  'aver- 
age per  pupil  expenditure'  in  a  State,  or  in 
the  United  States,  shall  be  the  aggregate 
current  expenditures,  during  the  second  fis- 
cal year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  computation  is  made  (or  if  satisfactory 
data  for  that  year  are  not  available  at  the 
time  of  computation,  then  during  the  most 
recent  preceding  fiscal  year  for  which  satis- 
factory data  are  available),  of  all  local  edu- 
cational agencies  as  defined  In  section  403 
(6)  (B)  In  the  State,  or  in  the  United  States 
(which  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
means  the  fifty  States,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia),  as  the  case  may  be,  plus  any 
direct  current  expenditures  by  the  State 
for  operation  of  such  agencies  (without  re- 
gard to  the  source  of  funds  from  which  eitber 
of  such  expenditures  are  made),  divided  by 
the  aggregate  ntunber  of  children  In  aver- 
age dally  attendance  to  whom  such  agencies 
provided  free  public  education  during  such 
preceding  year. 

"(17)  Per  the  purposes  of  title  n,  'excess 
costs'  means  those  costs  directly  attributable 
to  programs  and  projects  approved  under 
that  title  which  exceed  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  of  a  local  educational  agency 
in  the  most  recent  year  for  which  satisfactory 
data  are  available  for  pupils  in  the  grade  or 
grades  included  in  such  programs  or  projects 
(but  not  Including  expenditures  under  that 
title  for  any  comparable  State  or  local  spe- 
cial programs  for  educaticmally  deprived 
children  or  expenditures  for  bilingual  pro- 
grams or  special  education  for  handicapped 
children  or  children  with  specific  learning 
disabilities) ." 

ALLOCATION  OV  FUNDS  BT  A  LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY  WITHIN  THE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  OF 
SUCH  AGENCY 

Sec  hi.  Title  I  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  section  139  (as  redesignated 
by  section  110(h)  of  this  Act)  the  following 
new  section: 

"ALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS  WITHIN  THE  SCHOOL 
DISTRICT  OF  A   LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY 

"Sec.  140.  For  any  fiscal  year  each  local 
educational  agency  may  elect,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  any  district  parent  advisory  council 
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which  may  be  required  to  be  appointed  under 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Commis- 
sioner under  section  425  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act,  to  allocate  funds  re- 
ceived from  payments  under  this  title  within 
the  school  district  of  the  local  educaUonal 
agency  on  the  basis  of  a  method  or  combina- 
tion of  methods  other  than  the  method  pro- 
vided under  section  131(a)(1)(A).  Any 
method  or  combination  of  methods  elected 
under  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  de- 
signed to  meet  the  special  educational  needs 
of  educationally  disadvantaged  children  in 
school  attendance  areas  having  concentra- 
tions of  such  children.". 

STVDt     OF     PURPOSES     AND     ETFECTrVENESS      CP 
COMPENSATORY     EDUCATION     PROGRAMS 

Sec.  112.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  other 
authorities,  responsibilities,  and  duties  con- 
ferred upon  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Insti- 
tute") by  section  405  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act.  the  Institute  shall 
undertake  a  thorough  evaluation  and  study 
of  compensatory  education  programs,  includ- 
ing such  programs  conducted  by  States  and 
such  programs  conducted  luider  title  I  of 
Vbn  Elementary  and  Secondar>-  Education 
Act  of  1965.  Such  study  shall  Include — 

(1)  an  ezaznlnatlon  of  the  fundamental 
purposes  of  such  programs,  and  the  effective- 
ness of  such  programs  In  attaining  such 
purposes, 

(2)  an  analysis  of  means  to  accurately 
Identify  the  children  who  have  the  greatest 
need  for  such  programs,  In  keeping  with  the 
fundamental  purposes  thereof, 

(3)  an  analysis  of  the  effectiveness  of 
methods  and  procedures  for  meeting  the 
educational  needs  of  children,  including  the 
use  of  individualized  written  educational 
plans  for  children,  and  programs  for  train- 
ing the  teachers  of  children, 

(4)  an  exploration  of  alternative  methods, 
Including  the  \ise  of  procedures  to  assess  edu- 
cational disadvantage,  for  distributing  funds 
under  such  programs  to  States,  to  State 
educational  agencies,  and  to  local  educational 
agencies  in  an  equitable  and  efficient  manner, 
which  will  accurately  reflect  current  con- 
ditions and  insure  that  such  funds  reach 
the  areas  of  greatest  current  need  and  are 
effectively  used  for  such  areas, 

(5)  experimental  programs  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Institute,  in  cases  where  the 
Institute  determines  that  such  experimental 
programs  are  necessary  to  carry  out  clauses 
(1)  through  (4),  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  Is  authorized,  notwithstanding 
any  provlsl(»  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  at  the 
request  of  the  Institute,  to  approve  the  use 
of  grants  which  educational  agencies  are  eli- 
gible to  receive  under  such  title  I  (In  cases 
where  the  agency  eligible  for  such  grant 
agrees  to  such  use)  in  order  to  carry  out  such 
eq>erlmental  programs,  and 

(6)  flindlngs  and  recommendations.  Includ- 
ing recommendations  for  changes  In  such 
title  I  or  for  new  legislation,  with  respect 
to  the  matters  studied  under  clauses  (I) 
through  (5). 

(b)  The  National  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children  shall 
advise  the  Institute  with  respect  to  the  de- 
sign and  execution  of  such  study.  The  Com- 
missioner of  Education  shall  obtain  and 
transmit  to  the  Institute  such  Information 
as  It  shall  request  with  respect  to  programs 
carried  on  under  title  I  of  the  Act. 

(c)  The  Institute  shall  make  an  Interim 
report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  December  31,  1976,  and  shall 
make  a  final  repc«t  thereto  no  later  than  nine 
months  after  the  date  of  submission  of  such 
Interim  report,  on  the  result  of  Its  study  con- 
ducted under  this  section.  Any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  rule,  or  regulation  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  such  reports  shall  not 


be  submitted  to  any  review  outside  of  the 
Institute  before  Its  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gT«88,  but  the  President  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  may  make  to  the  Con- 
gress such  recommendations  with  respect  to 
the  contents  of  the  reports  as  each  may  deem 
appropriate. 

(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  study  under  this  section  the 
sum  of  $15,000,000. 

(e)(1)  The  Institute  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress,  within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  a  plan  for  its  study  to  be  conducted 
under  this  section.  The  Institute  shall  have 
such  plan  delivered  to  both  Houses  on  the 
same  day  and  to  each  House  while  It  is  In 
session.  The  Institute  shall  not  commence 
such  study  until  the  first  day  after  the  close 
of  the  first  period  of  thirty  calendar  days  of 
continuous  session  of  Congress  after  the  date 
of  the  delivery  of  such  plan  to  the  Congress. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  — 

(A)  continuity  of  session  is  br<*en  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die;  and 

(B)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not 
In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are  excluded 
in  the  computation  of  the  thirty-day  period. 

SURVEY    AND    STUDY    FOR    UPDATING    NUMBER    OF 
CHILDREN  COUNTED 

Sec.  113.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  expand  the 
current  population  survey  (or  make  such 
other  survey)  In  order  to  furnish  current  data 
for  each  State  with  respect  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  school-age  children  In  each  State  to 
be  counted  for  purposes  of  section  103(c)  (1) 
(A)  of  title  I  of  the  Act.  Such  survey  shall 
be  made,  and  a  report  of  the  results  of  such 
survey  shall  be  made  Jointly  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  WeUare  to  the  Congress,  no 
later  than  February  1,  1975. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  study  the  feasibUity  of  updating  the 
number  of  children  counted  for  purposes  of 
section  103(c)  of  title  I  of  the  Act  In  school 
districts  of  local  educational  agencies  In  order 
to  make  adjustments  In  the  amounts  of  the 
grants  for  which  local  educational  agencies 
within  a  State  are  eligible  under  section  103 
(a)  (2)  of  the  Act,  and  shall  report  to  the 
Congress,  no  later  than  February  1.  1975,  the 
results  of  such  study,  which  shall  include 
an  analysis  of  alternative  methods  for  mak- 
ing such  adjustments,  together  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  with  respect  to  which  such 
method  or  methods  eure  most  promising  for 
such  purpose,  together  with  a  study  of  the 
results  of  the  expanded  population  survey, 
authorized  In  subsection  (a)  (including 
analysis  of  its  accuracy  and  the  potential 
utility  of  data  derived  therefrom)  for  making 
adjustments  in  the  amounts  paid  to  each 
State  under  section  134(a)(1)  of  title  I  of 
the  Act. 

(c)  No  method  for  making  adjustments 
directed  to  be  considered  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  or  subsection  (b)  shall  be  imple- 
mented unless  such  method  shall  first  be 
enacted  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  title  I  be 
dispensed  with,  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

POINT    OF   ORDER 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order.  Under  the  rule  the  mo- 
tion is  not  in  order  unless  he  has  printed 
the  motion  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  overrules 
the  point  of  order.  The  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
was  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit 
to  the  Committee  that  the  motion  I  heard 
was  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words.  If  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky has  not  had  that  motion  printed  in 
the  Record,  he  is  not  entitled  to  5  min- 
utes under  the  rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  amendment 
was  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Ciiairmaii,  how 
many  times  does  he  get  to  use  it? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  As  many  times  as  it 
is  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
first  state  to  the  Committee  that  we  have 
brought  before  the  Chamber  the  best 
possible  bill  that  can  possibly  be  worked 
out.  The  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  has  spent  a  year  and  a  half  trying 
to  get  rid  of  an  unfair  situation,  an  in- 
equitable situation  that  arose  out  of  the 
enactment  in  1965  of  legislation  with  a 
stationary  floor  above  which  AFDC  chil- 
dren were  counted.  The  basic  cause  of 
the  problem  that  we  are  dealing  with  to- 
day is  the  imbalance  m  the  title  I  for- 
mula which  has  resulted  betveen  the 
statistics  used  from  the  census  and  those 
used  from  the  Program  of  Aid  for  Fami- 
lies with  Department  Children. 

When  we  enacted  the  legislation  in 
1965,  we  only  had  500,000  AFDC  children. 
Today  we  have  3,600,000.  Under  the 
low-income  factor  of  $2,000,  we  had  5.6 
million  children  back  in  1965  under  the 
1960  census.  Today  we  have  about  2.600.- 
000.  The  trouble  with  so  many  of  these 
amendments  that  will  be  offered  today  is 
they  are  going  to  ask  this  Chamber  to 
approve  a  stationary  floor  above  which 
AFDC  children  are  coimted  so  the  AFDC 
statistics  will  continue  to  get  out  of  bal- 
ance again  in  the  next  few  years  just 
like  it  has  in  the  past  few  years. 

They  are  going  to  argue  tliat  we  are 
going  to  eliminate  all  AFDC  here.  We 
have  in  this  coimtry  today  280,000  chil- 
dren above  the  $4,250  low-mcome  factor 
which  we  have  established  in  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

As  the  cOTisumer  price  index  moves  up, 
this  lower  income  factor  will  move  up 
but  it  will  not  move  up  imtil  the  school 
year  of  1976,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bkaoemas)  will  offer  an 
amendment  which  carries  out  the  intent 
of  the  committee  in  that  regard. 

But  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  not  let 
ourselves  fall  into  this  same  trap  again. 
We  have  730,000  children  on  AFDC  to- 
day if  the  cost  of  living  factor  increases 
the  floor  to  $4,500.  There  are  730,000 
children  today  above  that,  but  half  the 
States  have  escalator  clauses  that  con- 
tinue to  move  up  AFDC  payments.  So 
by  next  year  there  may  be  many  more 
AFDC  children  above  that  floor. 
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What  we  are  fighting  for  here  tod  ^y  Is 
this.  This  blU  is  stiU  weighted  In  favi^r  of 
the  wealthier  States  but  from  a  res 
viewpoint  we  know  that  we  cannot 
out  all  Inequality  and  put  everybod 
a  basis  of  equality  because  we  kno^ 
cannot  pass  that  bill.  It  is  still  weig 
in  favor  of  the  wealthier  States,  bi 
spite  of  all  that  some  people  want 


Fiscal  year 

1974 

allocation 

(A) 


AFDC  to  still  snowball  as  it  did  a  few 
years  ago  and  they  want  the  floor  to  re- 
main stationary.  In  our  bill  we  move  the 
floor  up  Just  as  the  AFDC  moves  up,  and 
it  is  still  weighted  in  favor  of  the  wealth- 
ier States  of  the  Nation. 

We  have  a  good  bill  and  it  is  my  hope 
the  members  of  this  committee  will  sup- 
port this  House  bill. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Congressional  Record  at  this  point 
a  chart  showing  the  distribution  of  funds 
imder  title  I  for  fiscal  1974  and  the  dis- 
tribution under  H.R.  69.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  this  chart  differs  from 
chart  No.  1  I  inserted  in  the  Record  on 
March  13  in  that  the  total  for  H.R.  69 
allocation  has  been  corrected  to  $1,866,- 
748,355. 


Percen  t 

Increas*  or      increase  or 

dtcroas*         decrease 


Alabama W6, 498, 672 

Alaska 4,599,584 

Arizona 11,326,911 

Arkansas 23. 394, 192 

California 136, 486, 016 

Colorado 14,311,073 

Connecticut 16, 660, 632 

Delaware 3, 689, 165 

Florida <0, 146,  464 

Georgia 43, 002,  496 

Hawaii 4, 552, 617 

Idaho «.  063,  449 

Illinois 85,  305,  776 

Indiana 22, 535, 584 

Iowa         15,830,087 

Kansas 11,762,936 

Kentucky 33, 409, 408 

Louisiana 34,  756, 000 

Maine 6, 547, 142 

Maryland 25,912,208 

Massachusetts 32.268,400 

Michigan 69,596,528 

Minn£ota 22,761,440 

Mississippi 38,134,032 

Missouri     26,074,784 

Montana *■ '*5' '§S 

Nebraska 8,068,653 


069,880 
584,  737 

604,268 
097,  231 
460,568 
462, 127 
545,836 
606, 532 
324,  244 
218,655 
843,  309 
,951,430 
887,706 
623. 346 
177,747 
142,563 
608,  290 
972,394 
[7.375,441 
2.  352. 734 
4.239.929 
1.126.454 
8. 670, 350 
4,250.347 
2,926,969 
5, 863, 672 
9,  726,  591 


{9,571,208 

-14.846 

6,277,357 

3, 703, 039 

21.  974. 552 
3.151.054 
2. 885.  204 
1, 917,  367 

27, 177,  780 
7,216.159 
1,  290. 692 
887.981 
r.  581. 930 
5,  087.  762 
1.  347, 660 
2,379,600 
2, 198, 882 

23, 216,  394 

828,299 

6.440,526 

1. 971. 529 

11,529.926 
5,908,910 
6. 116, 315 
6.852,185 
1, 508, 512 
1,657,938 


26.2234 
-.3228 
55.  4199 
15.8289 
16.1002 
22.0183 
17.3175 
51.9729 
67.6966 
16.7808 
28.  3506 
21.8529 

8.8879 
22. 5766 

8. 5133 
20. 2296 

6.5816 
66.7982 
12.6513 
24.  8552 

6.1098 
16.5668 
25.9602 
16.0390 
26. 2790 

34, 6374 
20.5479 


State 


Fiscal  year  H.R.  69  Percent 

1974  formula  Increase  or  increase  or 

allocation  allocation  decrease  decrease 

(A)  (B)  (A-B) 


Nevada $1,548,527  $2,607,489  $1,058,962  68.3852 

NewHampshirt 2,881,740  3,526,094  644,354  22.3599 

New  Jersey 60,575,552  57,995.387  -2,580,164  -4.2594 

New  Mexico 9,083,931  14,736,279  5,652,348  62.2236 

New  York 235.856.520  206.586,717  -29.280,802  -12.4141 

North  Carolina 56.969,632  55,528,579  -1,441,052  -2.5295 

North  Dakota 5.393.937  5.699,719  305,782  5.6690 

Ohio 53,476,816  59,181.545  5,704,729  10.6677 

Oklahoma 18,889,360  21,833,286  2.943,926  15  5851 

Oregon 12,441,113  17,221,871  4,780,758  38.4271 

Pennsylvania 78.045,120  88,164.738  10,119,618  12.9664 

Rhode  Island 5,771,045  7,453,511  1,682,466  29.1536 

South  Carolina 32,812.752  35,985,007  3,172,255  9.6678 

South  Dakota 6.049,284  6,463,950  414,666  6.8548 

TennessM 33,561.968  42,090,442  8,528,474  25.4111 

Texas 95.159,456  122,761,154  27,601,698  29.0057 

Utah 5.394.049  6,325,710  931,661  17.2720 

Vermont 3.054.045  3,892,729  838.684  27.4614 

Virginia 34.657.008  41,576,422  -6.919,414  19.9654 

Washington 19.257,392  23,742,190  4,484.798  23.2887 

WestVirginia 18,480.096  18,609,299  129,203  0.6992 

Wisconsin 22.167.888  30,903,656  8,735.768  39.4073 

Wyoming 1,800,767  2,783,793  983,026  54.5893 

District  of  Columbia 12,639,227  11,468,080  -1,171,146  -9.2660 

Puerto  Rico 31,837,390  32,897,354  1,059,964  3.3293 

Total 1,633,865,024  1,866,748,355  232,883,331 


Source:  Library  of  Congress. 

Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Mr.  Chairmali,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gjtntle- 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Chairman  if  he  would  please  clarily  for 
the  record  the  committee's  intention  with 
respect  to  the  definition  in  section  110 
of  H.R.  69  of  "excess  costs"  and  how^ that 
definition  affects  the  comparabilitf  re- 
quirement under  title  I  of  ESEA.    ] 

As  I  read  the  language  in  section  110 
(i)(17),  the  bill  would  proliibit  local 
school  districts  from  considering  State 
and  local  expenditm-es  on  programs  for 
the  handicapped,  bilingual  educiition 
and  compensatory  education  in  dieter- 
mining  whether  they  are  meeting  the 
comparability  requirement  of  title  Ij  that 
school  districts  spend  at  least  as  much 
State  and  local  money  in  title  I  schools 
as  in  noneligible  schools. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  oil  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  SkberlingJ  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  PERKmfe  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  4  additional 
minutes.)  I 

Mr.  SEIBERLINa.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  1  will 
continue  with  my  question. 

However,  the  language  in  thejcom- 
mittee  report  (No.  93-805,  page  Ifl)  In- 
dicates that  the  rigid  language  in  the 
bill  does  not  represent  the  intent  of  the 
committee.  The  report  states:  ] 

The  same  amendment  by  defining  'iexcess 
cost"   to  exclude  State  and  local  spending 


on  programs  for  the  handicapped,  bilingual 
education  progn'ams,  and  compensatory  edu- 
cation programs  also  affects  the  compara- 
bUity  requirement  under  Title  I.  Local  school 
districts — at  their  option — may  thereby  de- 
lete expenditures  /or  these  purposes  from 
their  computations  in  determining  whether 
their  State  and  local  expenditures  on  edu- 
cation are  at  least  the  same  in  Title  I  schools 
as  in  non-eligible  schools.  The  purpose  of 
this  amendment  Is  to  encourage  State  and 
local  spending  on  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped, for  the  educationaUy  deprived  and 
for  those  with  limited  English-speaking 
abUity.  and  not  to  deny  them  title  I  funds 
if  they  are  using  non-Federal  funds  for  those 
purpooes. 

The  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion for  the  State  of  Ohio,  Martin  Essex, 
and  officials  of  the  Akron  public  school 
system  have  twth  expressed  deep  con- 
cern to  me  about  the  ability  of  local 
school  districts  to  meet  comparability  if 
they  are  not  allowed  to  supply  State 
compensatory  education  f  imds.  The  State 
of  Ohio  has  supplemented  the  title  I  pro- 
gram with  a  State  disadvantaged  pupil 
program  which  this  year  is  funded  at  $35 
million.  The  funds  are  used  for  supple- 
mentary services  not  covered  by  title  I, 
and  under  State  law,  all  these  funds  must 
be  spent  in  title  I  schools.  It  is  an  at- 
tempt by  the  State  the  maximize  the  im- 
pact of  Federal  title  I  dollars. 

These  State  funds  are  critical  to  local 
school  districts  in  bringing  title  I  schools 
up  to  comparability  so  that  they  will  be 
eligible  for  title  I  funds.  If  these  funds 
are  excluded  from  the  comparability 
test,  it  would  miniml2«  the  ability  of 
local  school  districts  to  bring  State  and 


Federal  resources  together  to  have  the 
greatest  impact  on  educationally  dis- 
advantaged children. 

I  agree  with  the  language  in  the  re- 
port on  H.R.  69  that  local  school  districts 
should  have  the  option  of  applying  these 
State  funds  in  computing  comparability. 
And  I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  chair- 
man would  clarify  the  committee's  in- 
tent with  respect  to  this  Issue. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  (Chairman,  let  me 
state  to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  that  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman's  interpretation  of  the 
comparability  section.  That  is  exactly 
the  way  the  committee  intended  it  to  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  state.  It  would 
be  my  hope  that  the  Committee  would 
vote  down  all  these  amendments.  We 
have  an  excellent  bill,  a  bill  that  does 
not  discriminate  against  any  State  in 
this  Union.  It  is  fair,  it  is  equitable.  There 
will  be  some  committee  amendments  that 
we  hope  the  Members  support,  very  few, 
but  these  other  amendments  would  put 
back  in  this  bill  the  stationary  floor  and 
Just  let  the  50  States  go  in  50  directions 
again,  and  even  within  the  same  State 
different  counties  administer  their  AFDC 
programs  in  different  ways  and  coimt 
children  without  any  uniformity.  If  we 
had  uniform  standards  governing  AFDC, 
it  would  be  horse  of  a  different  color;  but 
here  the  States  go  in  every  direction. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
have  aU  testified  that  It  Is  unfair  and 
it  Is  no  gage  of  poverty  by  AFDC  stand- 
ards. 
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Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment  which  will  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mi'.  O'Hara). 

The  title  I  amendment  which  he  offers 
sounds  reasonable  enough  until  you  ex- 
amine the  figures  and  find  out  where  the 
money  goes  within  a  State. 

In  my  own  State  of  California,  Los 
Angeles  Ctoimty,  which  has  the  greatest 
number  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children  in  the  State,  would  receive  $4 
million  less  imder  O'Hara  than  under 
the  formula  contained  in  H.R.  69. 

Moving  one  step  closer  to  the  prob- 
l«n  we  find  out.  when  we  look  at  the 
Los  Angeles  County  figures,  that  Los  An- 
geles City  schools  would  receive  almost  $7 
million  less  under  O'Hara  than  under 
H.R.  69. 

That  is  $5'/'2  million  less  than  under 
current  law. 

How  will  the  Los  Angeles  City  schools 
ever  take  care  of  the  needs  of  their  edu- 
cationally deprived  children  with  $5'/2 
million  less  than  they  are  now  getting? 

Another  figure  is  so  out  of  line  with 
the  intent  of  the  law  that  it  bears  special 
mention. 

Since  the  O'Hara  formula  distributes 
two-tliirds  of  title  I  funds,  on  the  basis 
of  school  age  population  alone  without 
any  regard  to  educatiorml  or  economic 
need,  some  of  the  Nation's  wealthiest 
districts  will  receive  huge  increases. 

My  research  indicates  that  the  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif.,  school  district  can  expect 
to  receive  over  $112,000,  imder  the 
O'Hara  title  I  formula. 

Now  I  know,  the  Beverly  Hills  area 
pretty  well,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  there 
are  very  few  kids  in  that  whole  school 
system  that  need  help  on  the  same  scale 
as  about  100,000  kids  In  the  Los  Angeles 
City  schools. 

I  find  it  simply  incredible  to  think  that 
Beverly  Hills  will  end  up  with  a  gain  of 
nearly  $100,000  while  Los  Angeles  City  is 
losmg  $7  miUion. 

The  O'Hara  amendment  should  be 
called  the  "Reverse  Robin  Hood"  amend- 
ment— it  robs  from  the  poor  to  give  to  the 
rich. 

I  might  ask  anybody  if  they  can  tell  me 
how  Beverly  HiUs  wiU  use  its  $112,000; 
particularly  since  the  law  requires  that 
the  funds  be  spent  only  on  the  excess  cost 
of  educating  children  who  are  educa- 
tionally deprived. 

I  personally  suspect  that  in  the  case  of 
Beverly  Hills  it  will  simply  mean  that 
the  funds  will  be  unwisely  spent,  that 
the  Federal  money  will  in  effect  be  used 
to  reduce  or  maintain  a  tax  rate  that  is 
already  about  the  lowest  in  the  Nation, 
or  the  funds  will  not  be  spent  at  aU  and 
will  revert  to  the  Treasury  at  the  same 
time  that  Los  Angeles  City  is  trying  to 
scrape  together  enough  dollars  to  educate 
one-third  of  the  title  I  eligible  kids  in 
their  schools. 

AMENDMENT    OFFEKEO    BT    MB.    PEYSER    TO 
THE    COMMrrTEE    SUBSTITUTE 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Peyser  to  the 
committee  substitute:  Page  28,  beginning 
with  line  10,  strike  out  everything  down 
through  line  11,  page  36,  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 


Sec.  102.  Section  103  of  Title  I  of  the  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  103.  (a)(1)(A)  There  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
yesLT  for  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph  an 
amount  equal  to  not  more  than  1  (one)  per 
centum  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  such 
year  for  payments  to  States  under  section 
134(a)  (other  than  payments  under  such 
section  to  Jiu-jsdictions  excluded  from  the 
term  "State"  by  this  subsection).  The  Com- 
missioner shaU  allot  the  amount  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  paragraph  among 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
according  to  their  respective  need  for  such 
grants.  In  addition,  he  shall  allot  from  such 
amount  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior — 

(ii)  tlie  amotmt  necessary  to  make  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  subparagraph    (B);   and 

(ill)  the  amount  necessary  to  make  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  subparagraph  (C) .... 
The  maximum  grant  wliich  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  in  mierto  Rico,  Guam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  shaU  be  determined  piu'suant 
to  such  criteria  as  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines WiU  best  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  part. 

(B)  The  terms  on  which  payment  shall  be 
made  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  shall 
include  provision  for  payments  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  local  educational 
agencies  with  respect  to  out-of-State  Indian 
children  in  the  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  of  such  agencies  under  special  con- 
tracts with  that  E>epartment.  The  amount  of 
any  such  payment  may  not  exceed,  for  each 
such  child,  one-half  the  average  per  pupU 
expenditure  in  the  State  in  which  the  agency 
is  located. 

(C)  The  maximum  amount  allotted  for 
payments  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  clauses  (ii)  in  the  third  sentence  of 
sulDparagraph  (A)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  special 
educational  needs  of  educationtdly  deprived 
Indian  children  on  reservations  serviced  by 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  operated 
for  Indian  children  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  as  determined  pursuant  to  cri- 
teria established  by  the  Commissioner.  Such 
payments  shaU  be  made  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  between  the  Commissioner  and 
the  Secretary  containing  such  assurances 
and  terms  as  the  Conunlssioner  determines 
will  best  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  part. 
Such  agreement  shall  contain  (1)  an  assur- 
ance that  payments  made  pursuant  to  this 
subparagraph  wUl  t)e  used  solely  for  pro- 
grams and  projects  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  which  meet  the  appli- 
cable requirements  of  section  131(a)  and 
that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  will 
comply  in  all  other  respects  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  title,  and  (2)  provision  for 
carrying  out  the  applicable  provisions  of 
section   131(a)    and   133(a)(3). 

(2)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Commissioner 
determines  that  satisfactory  data  for  that 
purpose  are  avaUable,  the  maximum  grant 
which  a  local  educational  agency  in  a  State 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive  under  this  part  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  (except  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (3) )  an  amount  equal  to  the 
Federal  percentage  (established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c) )  of  the  average  per  pupU  ex- 
penditure in  that  State  or,  if  greater,  in  the 
United  States  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
children  in  the  school  district  of  such  agency 
who  are  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive, 
and  are  (A)  In  families  having  an  annual  in- 
coi.ne  of  less  than  the  low-income  factor  (es- 
tablished pursuant  to  subsection  (c) ) ,  (B) 
all  of  the  number  of  children  In  the  school 
district  of  such  agency  who  are  aged  five  to 
seventeen,  inclusive  and  who  are  in  families 
receiving  an  annual  Income  in  excess  of  the 
low-income  factor  (established  pursuant  to 
subsection    (c))    from  payments  under   the 


program  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  under  a  state  plan  approved  under 
Title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  or  (C) 
living  in  Institutions  for  neglected  or  delin- 
quent children  (other  than  such  institutions 
operated   by    the    United    States  i    but    not 
counted  pursuant  to  paragraph   (7)    of  this 
subsection  for  tlie  purpose  of  a  grant  to  a 
State  agency,  or  being  supported  in  foster 
homes  with  public  funds.  In  auy  other  case, 
the  maximum  gn;nt  for  any  local  educatioiial 
rt;_c  icy  vt  a  St.-ite  shall  be  determined  on  the 
ba'-i^  if  the  aggregate  maximum  amount  of 
stich   grants   for   all    such    agencies   in    the 
cotinty  or  counties  in  wliich  the  school  dis- 
trict   of   the   particular   agency    is   located. 
which  aggregate  maximum  amount  shall  be 
epual  to  the  Federal  percentage  of  such  per 
pupil  expenditure  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  children  of  such  ages  in  such  county  or 
counties  who  are  described  in  clauses   (A». 
(B>.  or    (C)    of  the  previous  sentence,  and 
shall  be  allocated  among  those  agencies  tipon 
such  equitable  basis  as  may  be  determired 
by  the  State  educational  agencv  in  acccrd- 
ance   with  basic  criteria  prescribed   bv  the 
Commissioner.  Notwithstanding  the  forego- 
ing provisions  of  this  paragraph,  upon  deter- 
mination  by   the  SUte   educational   a<.'er.cv 
that  a  local  educational  agency  in  the  State 
is  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  for  the  spe- 
cial educational  needs  of  children,  described 
in  clause   (C)    of  the  first  sentence  of  this 
paragraph,  who  are  living  In  Institutions  for 
neglected  or  delinquent  children,  the  State 
educational  agency  shall,  if  it  assumes  re- 
sponsibility for  the  special  educational  reed«; 
of  such  children,  be  eligible  to  receive  the 
portion  of  the  allocation  to  such  local  edu- 
cational agency  which  is  attributable  to  such 
neglected  or  delinquent  children,  but  if  the 
State  educational  agency  does  not  assume 
such  responsibility,  any  other  State  or  local 
public  agency,  as  determined  by  regulations 
established  by  the  Commissioner,  which  does 
assume  such  responsibility  shall  be  eligible 
to  receive  such  portion  of  the  allocation. 

(3)  (A)  If  the  maximum  amount  of  the 
grant  determined  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 1 
or  (2)  for  any  local  educational  agency  is 
greater  than  50  per  centum  of  the  sum 
budgeted  by  that  agency  for  current  expend- 
iture for  that  year  (as  determined  pur- 
suant to  regulations  of  the  Commissioner!, 
such  maximum  amount  shall  be  reduced  to 
50  per  centum  of  such  budgeted  sum. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies which  serve  in  whole  or  in  part  the  same 
geographical  area,  and  in  the  case  of  a  local 
educational  agency  which  provides  free  pub- 
lic education  for  a  substantial  numl)er  of 
children  who  reside  in  the  school  district  of 
another  local  educational  agency,  the  State 
educational  agency  may  allocate  the  amount 
of  the  maximum  grants  for  those  agencies 
among  them  in  such  manner  as  it  deter- 
mlnee  will  best  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
part. 

(4)  The  grant  which  Puerto  Rico  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  under  this  part  for  a  fiscal 
year  shall  be  the  amount  arrived  at  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  children  counted 
under  subsection  (c)  by  50  per  centum  of 
(l)  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  In 
Puerto  Rico  or  (ii)  in  the  case  where  such 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  is  more  than 
the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the 
United  States. 

(5)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "State"  does  not  include  Guam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(b)  A  local  educational  agency  shall  be 
eligible  for  a  basic  grant  for  a  fiscal  year 
under  this  part  only  if  it  meets  the  follow- 
ing requirements  with  respect  to  the  ntim- 
ber  of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen,  In- 
clusive, described  in  clauses  (A),  (B).  and 
(C)  of  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (a). 

( 1 )    In    any    case    (except   as   provided   in 
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paragraph  (3))  In  which  the  Cammlisloner 
determines  that  satisfactory  data  for  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection  as  to  the  DUmher 
of  such  children  are  available  on  a  pchocd 
district  basis,  the  number  of  such  children 
In  the  school  district  of  such  local  fduca- 
tlonal  agency  shall  be  at  least  ten. 

(2)  In  any  other  case,  except  as  prbvlded 
In  paragraph  (3),  the  number  of  such  chil- 
dren In  the  county  which  Includes  sucb  local 
educational  agency's  school  district  sqall  be 
at  least  ten. 

(3)  In  any  case  in  which  a  county  In- 
cludes a  part  of  the  school  district  of  the 
local  educational  agency  concerned  and  the 
Commissioner  has  not  determined  thajt  sat- 
isfactory data  for  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
section are  available  on  a  school  djlstrict 
basis  for  all  the  local  educational  agjencies 
for  all  the  counties  Into  which  the  $chool 
district  of  the  local  educational  agency  shall 
be  determined  in  accordance  with  regulpttlons 
prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  for  thi  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection.  [ 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
"Federal  percentage"  shall  be  50  pel  cen- 
tum and  the  "low-income  factor"  shall  be 
»4.000  for  each  fiscal  year  of  this  Act,  ex- 
cept that  no  county  shall  receive  lesa  than 
100%  of  the  amount  they  have  received  for 
the  previous  fiscal  year. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Commissioner  shall  determine  the  number 
of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive, 
of  families  having  an  annual  Income  ojf  less 
than  the  low-income  factor  (as  establl)lshed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c) )  on  the  baOis  of 
the  most  recent  satisfactory  data  available 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Alt  any 
time  such  data  for  a  county  are  availal^le  in 
the"  Department  of  Commerce,  such  data 
shall  be  used  In  making  calculations  nnder 
this  section.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall  determino^  the 
number  of  children  of  such  ages  from  fami- 
lies receiving  an  annual  income  in  excess  of 
the  low-income  factor  from  payments  ^nder 
the  program  of  aid  to  families  with  de^nd- 
ent  children  under  a  State  plan  app(roved 
under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and 
the  number  of  children  of  such  ages  living 
in  institutions  for  neglected  or  delln4|uent 
children,  or  being  supported  in  foster  homes 
with  public  funds,  on  the  basis  of  the  case- 
load data  for  the  month  of  January  <k  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  or.  to  the  extent  that 
such  data  are  not  available  to  him  before 
April  1  of  the  calendar  year  in  whlcB  the 
Secretary's  determination  Is  made,  th^  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  recent  reliable  data 
available  to  him  at  the  time  of  such  det  ntai- 
nation. 

When  requested  by  the  Commissioner,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  make  a  s|>eclal 
estimate  of  the  numtier  of  children  of  such 
ages  who  are  from  families  having  an  annual 
Income  less  than  the  low-income  factor  (es- 
tablished pursuant  to  subsection  (cl)  In 
each  county  or  school  district,  and  the  Com- 
missioner Is  authorized  to  pay  (either  In  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement)  thJ^Sec- 
retary  of  Commerce  the  cost  of  makins  this 
special  estimate.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  give  consideration  to  any  request  of  the 
chief  executive  of  a  State  for  the  colloctlon 
of  additional  census  Information.  Foe  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sider all  children  who  are  in  correction  ^l  In- 
stitutions to  be  living  In  Institution)  for 
delinquent  children. 

(e)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  "the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure"  in  a  Stajte,  or 
In  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  aggtegate 
current  expenditures  during  the  second!  fiscal 
year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
computation  is  made,  (or.  If  satisfactory 
data  for  that  year  are  not  available  an;  the 
time  of  computation,  then  during  the  jtarll- 
est  preceding  fiscal  year  for  which  sat^fac- 
tory  data  are  available)   of  all  local  e4uca- 


tlonal  agencies  as  defined  In  section  303(6) 
(A)  In  the  State,  or  In  the  United  States 
(which  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
means  the  fifty  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia),  as  the  case  may  be,  plus  any 
direct  current  expenditures  by  the  State  for 
operation  of  such  agencies  (without  regard 
to  the  sources  of  funds  from  which  either  of 
such  expenditures  are  made) ,  divided  by  the 
aggregate  number  of  children  In  average 
dally  attendance  to  whom  such  agencies  pro- 
vided free  public  education  driving  such  pre- 
ceding year. 

Renumber  all  the  following  sections  ac- 
cordingly, and  on  page  48,  line  10,  strike  "85" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "100". 

Mr.  PEYSER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman  and  my 
colleagues,  I  have  been  working  the  last 
10  days  examining  and  trying  to  come 
up  with  a  formula  that  was  going  to 
answer,  as  much  as  possible,  the  needs 
of  everybody  in  this  covmtry;  all  of  the 
schoolchildren,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
hurt  any  of  the  schoolchildren.  I  think 
we  have  come  up  with  such  a  formula. 

We  have  analyzed  in  the  last  10  days 
17  formulas,  trying  to  take  every  com- 
bination possible  to  come  out  with  some- 
thing that  we  felt  was  fair.  Very  briefly, 
our  formula  does  one  thing  that  Chair- 
man Perkins  was  very  interested  in  do- 
ing for  the  last  several  years:  It  raises 
the  poverty  level  figure  from  $2,000  to 
$4,000. 

Now,  this  formula  also  says  that  100 
percent  of  the  AFDC  children  will  be 
counted,  and  it  also  guarantees  a  100- 
percent  hold  harmless,  nobody,  no  coun- 
ty, no  LEA,  is  going  to  lose  any  money 
under  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  Members  have 
indicated  that  this  sounds  like  it  could 
be  a  New  York  bill.  But,  I  am  trying  to 
point  out  that  this  is  not  a  New  York 
bill.  In  Tennessee,  for  instance,  there  are 
31  counties  that  lose  money. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wlU 
count.  Seventy-five  Members  are  present, 
not  a  quorum.  The  call  will  be  taken  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  112] 

Arends  Hubert  Roncallo,  N.T. 

Blatnilc  Kluczynakl  Rooney.  N.Y. 

Breckinridge  Leggett  St  Oermain 

Clark  Lujan  Staggers 

Conyers  Luken  Stanton, 

Gorman  Macdonald  James  V. 

Devlne  Martin,  Nebr.  Steiger,  Wis. 

Diggs  MathlB,  Oa.  Teague 

Dingell  Mlnshall,  Ohio  Van  Deerlln 

Drlnan  Mitchell.  Md.  Ware 

Frelinghuysen  Murphy,  N.Y.  Wilson, 

Orifflths  Passman  Charles  H., 

Hanna  Patman  Calif. 

Hanrahan  Podell  Wright 

Hansen,  Wash.  Preyer  Young,  111. 

Hastings  Rees 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the 


Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  H.R.  69,  and  finding  it- 
self without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed 
the  Members  to  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  whereupon  388  Mem- 
bers recorded  their  presence,  a  quorum, 
and  he  submitted  herewith  the  names 
of  the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the 
Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  point  of 
order  of  no  quorum  was  made,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  had  3  minutes 
remaining. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Peyser 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  were 
in  the  process  of  discussing  what  this 
formula,  the  Perkins  formula,  really  does 
to  the  children  in  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  stated  that 
this  is  a  New  York  bill.  I  want  the  Mem- 
bers to  know  that  while  New  York  is 
fighting  for  a  bill,  it  Is  not  fighting  for 
New  York  or  anything  resembling  New 
York  alone;  it  is  fighting  for  children  all 
over  this  country. 

I  should  like  to  give  an  example  here. 
We  have  31  counties  in  Tennessee  who 
lose  money  under  this  particular  formula 
of  the  chairman's  under  H.R.  69.  We 
have  30  coimties  in  Texas  that  lose 
money;  41  counties  in  Georgia  that  lose 
money;  5  counties  in  Alabama,  32  in 
Iowa,  15  in  Kansas,  7  in  Michigan,  14  in 
Missouri,  and  so  forth.  A  total  of  401 
counties  in  our  country  lose  money  under 
H.R.  69. 

Under  my  amendment  no  coimties  will 
lose  money.  There  is  a  100-percent  hold- 
harmless  clause  which  protects  every 
LEA.  We  have  heard  the  argument  ex- 
pressed that  the  aim  of  this  program  in 
the  committee  bill  is  to  get  the  money 
where  the  children  are. 

I  should  like  to  give  the  Members  a  few 
statistics  which,  if  they  would  listen,  I 
think  they  might  find  interesting.  These 
are  some  figures  that  were  given  to  me 
this  morning  by  the  Census  Bureau.  I 
have  just  taken  a  few  samples  here.  Ob- 
viously, I  neither  want  to  bore  the  Mem- 
bers with  too  many  figures,  nor  do  I  have 
time  to  go  through  them  all,  but  let  us 
take,  to  start  with,  the  State  of  Kentucky. 

In  the  State  of  Kentucky,  in  Nelson 
County  In  1960  the  total  population  was 
22,168.  In  1970  the  population  of  Nelson 
County  was  23,477.  We  have  an  increase 
of  a  little  over  2.000  people.  The  increase 
in  H.R.  69  for  Nelson  County  under  title 
I  is  119  percent.  That  does  not  soimd  as 
though  it  is  very  fair  to  me. 

Trimble  County  in  1960  had  a  popula- 
tion of  5,102;  in  1970  it  had  5,349,  an  in- 
crease of  247  in  total  population.  Trim- 
ble Coimty  gets  180  percent  more  money 
imder  title  I  in  the  present  bill  than  they 
received  in  the  last  year,  1974. 

In  Oldham  County,  Ky..  they  had  a 
population  in  1960  of  13.388,  and  in  1970 
a  population  of  14.687,  a  growth  of  1,299 
people,  but  this  increases  the  amount 
152  percent. 

Let  me  take  a  county  in  Michigan, 
Keweenaw  Coimty,  which  had  a  popula- 
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tion  in  1960  of  2,400  and  in  1970  a  pop- 
xilation  of  2,200.  This  is  a  very  small  area, 
but  that  coimty  receives  290  percent 
more  money  under  this  biU  as  it  is  now 
set  up  than  it  would  have  in  1974. 

In  Indiana,  in  Ripley  Coimty  they  had 
20,000  and  it  goes  to  21,000,  a  growth 
of  1,000  people,  but  it  increases  121  per- 
cent. 

Let  me  take  some  cities  for  a  minute. 
In  1960  the  city  of  Chicago  had  3,550,000, 
and  in  1970  it  had  3,369,000,  or  a  drop  of 
181,000  total  population,  but  they  drop 
15  percent  in  this  bill.  This  is  a  major 
loss. 

In  Boston  they  had  a  population  in 
that  city  in  1960  of  697,000  and  they 
dropped  to  641,000,  a  drop  of  56,000,  but 
it  loses  15  percent.  And  it  goes  on  in 
this  manner  down  the  line. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
first  ask  the  gentleman  if  New  York  State 
has  had  a  decline  in  population  between 
1960  and  1970.  and  if  it  did  not  go  from 
9.4  percent  of  the  Nation's  population 
down  to  9  percent,  and  even  with  that 
decline  in  population,  if  the  gentleman's 
formula  does  not  up  the  amount  of 
money  that  New  York  will  receive  over 
what  it  receives  under  H.R.  69  by  ap- 
proximately $35  million?  Am  I  correct  in 
that  statement? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect with  one  exception,  that  one  of  the 
major  parts  of  the  money  that  New  York 
under  the  formula  receives,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  is  in  section  (b)  and  sec- 
tion (c)  of  this  bill  that  are  no  longer 
applicable,  and  if  we  take  (b)  and  (c) 
money.  New  York  is  out  a  great  deal 
more. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  But  let  me  ask  one 
further  question.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man does  not  want  to  see  the  recurrence 
of  what  occurred  with  AFDC  by  placing 
a  stationary  fioor  here  of  $4,000,  just  as 
we  placed  a  stationary  floor  in  1965  of 
$2,000.  Unless  we  do  something  about 
this  stationary  floor,  AFDC  is  going  to 
overwhelm  again  the  census  count.  Fur- 
thermore, let  me  ask  the  gentleman  if 
the  gentleman  does  not  have  built  into 
his  formula  this  imbalance  from  the 
present  law  by  including  a  100-i>ercent 
hold  harmless  to  1974.  In  1974,  the  $2,000 
low-income  factor  plus  AFDC,  which 
amounted  to  about  60  percent  of  the 
children  resulted  in  an  enormously  in- 
equitable distribution.  Is  that  inequity 
in  this  formula? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  the 
inequity  would  be  there  if  we  did  not 
have  the  100-percent  hold  harmless 
which  does  protect  every  other  area. 

I  have  only  a  few  minutes  left  and  I 
would  like  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford). 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  not  my  wish 
that  we  turn  this  bill  into  a  poverty 
bill,  but  we  have  gone  a  long  way  to- 


ward doing  that,  and  I  find  it  abso- 
lutely ludicrous,  having  done  so,  to  come 
to  this  floor  and  advocate  using  children 
from  low-income  families  and  concen- 
trations of  those  children  as  a  target  for 
these  funds  and  then  suggest  children 
living  on  welfare  in  this  country  are  not 
poor.  The  committee  formula  does  some 
interesting  things.  I  have  heard  on  this 
floor  many  times  criticism  of  the  impact 
aid  formula  because  some  so-called 
wealthy  school  districts  receive  consid- 
erable amounts  of  funds,  while  other 
districts  receive  much  less. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  and  by  unan- 
imous consent,  Mr.  Peyser  was  allowed 
to  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  just 
make  a  few  random  observations  on  how 
the  committee  bill  now  before  us  pro- 
poses to  distribute  funds.  We  have  heard 
Montgomery  County  in  Maryland  re- 
ferred to  as  to  wealthiest  county  in  the 
United  States  on  a  per  capita  basis.  Un- 
der the  so-called  poverty  formula  of  the 
committee  bill,  we  increase  the  alloca- 
tion for  Montgomery  County  44  percent 
while  we  decrease  funds  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  12  percent. 

According  to  Education  Daily,  which 
has  analyzed  the  committee  formula,  we 
would  also  be  decreasing  funds  for  Los 
Angeles  by  2  percent  and  increasing 
funds  for  a  rural  California  county  by 
238  percent. 

In  Illinois  we  would  be  increasing 
funds  by  150  percent  for  a  rural  county 
while  Cook  County's  share  would  be  in- 
creased by  only  8  percent. 

In  my  own  State  of  Michigan,  we 
would  provide  Wayne  County  with  a 
modest  12-percent  increase  while 
sparsely  populated  Keweenaw  County 
would  get  a  290-percent  increase. 

In  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia  gets  an 
8-percent  increase  while  rural  Elk  County 
will  receive  a  175-percent  boost. 

Now,  I  do  not  believe  that  kind  of  In- 
consistency can  be  peddled  here  as  an  at- 
tempt to  use  the  correlation  between  low 
income  and  educational  need  as  a  basis 
for  the  distribution  of  these  funds. 

For  that  reason,  I  support  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

One  final  observation.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect that  we  are  going  to  have  the  Amer- 
ican people  support  the  kind  of  expendi- 
tures we  should  have  in  the  next  10  years 
for  Federal  aid  to  education  if  we  are 
going  to  cut  out  any  State,  whether  it  is 
New  York,  California,  Michigan,  Ken- 
tucky, or  any  other  one. 

We  may  be  doing  a  lot  for  a  few  States 
by  this  formula  right  now,  but  those 
States  are  going  to  be  hard  pressed  to 
find  support  for  the  appropriations  for 
this  legislation  in  the  future  if  they  deal 
as  unfairly  with  some  of  the  States,  and 
particularly  the  big  cities,  as  this  legis- 
lation does. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairmsm,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 


man. I  come  from  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota. I  believe  we  have  a  national  re- 
sponsibility with  respect  to  legislating 
for  schoolchildren. 

I  support  the  arguments  as  stated  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  sis  well  as 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser). 

According  to  what  we  are  told  by  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  we  are 
here  today  to  correct  an  inequity  which 
exists  in  the  present  formula  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  title  I  funds.  We  are  here  to 
enact  a  more  just  formula.  But  in  fact 
what  we  will  do  if  we  pass  H.R.  69  as  it 
is  now  written  is  replace  one  inequity 
with  another. 

If  we  pass  H.R.  69  as  it  is  written,  it 
uill  be  impossible  for  our  cities  to  con- 
tinue to  offer  many  programs  now  funded 
by  title  I  allocations.  We  would  be  tak- 
ing educational  opportunities  away  from 
the  children  in  our  cities  and  redistribut- 
ing them.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  great 
injustice  to  these  children,  and  as  great 
an  inequity  as  the  one  which  we  set  out 
to  correct. 

Rather  than  moving  from  one  inequi- 
table formula  to  another,  we  should  leg- 
islate a  smooth  transition.  If  cities  should 
receive  less  than  they  do  now,  let  them 
remain  at  the  same  level  they  are  now 
at  while  other  localities  receive  larger  al- 
locations over  the  next  few  years.  Let 
increases  in  title  I  appropriations  go  to- 
ward making  the  system  more  equitable. 
By  pEissing  the  Peyser  amendment,  we 
will  make  it  possible  for  this  transition 
to  take  place. 

If  we  pass  H.R.  69  as  it  is  now  written, 
the  situation  for  our  cities  is  likely  to 
get  worse  rather  than  better.  The  Or- 
shansky  index  wUl  go  up,  and  there  is 
no  guarantee  that  it  will  not  be  going  up 
in  relation  to  this  formula  as  well.  If  the 
index  goes  up,  AFDC  will  be  given  less 
emphasis  than  it  now  is,  and  this  will 
mean  even  a  greater  loss  for  our  cities. 

The  real  problem  is  that  there  is  not 
enough  money  to  go  around  for  educa- 
tion. This  is  the  problem  which  we  must 
deal  with.  It  would  be  far  more  pleasant 
to  rise  in  support  of  a  bill  which  ap- 
propriates enough  funds  for  everyone. 
We  must  reset  our  national  priorities 
so  that  there  is  enough  money  to  go 
around  for  education.  We  should  not  have 
to  compromise  the  education  of  any  of 
our  children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  city  of  Boston  will 
lose  nearly  $500,000  as  a  result  of  the 
formula  in  H.R.  69.  According  to  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Boston  School  De- 
partment, this  would  have  a  catastrophic 
effect  on  title  I  programs  in  Boston 
schools. 

In  addition  to  losing  5  percent  of  its 
fiscal  year  1974  allocation,  Boston  will 
not  receive  an  increase  during  fiscal  year 
75.  In  the  past,  this  increase  has  come 
to  nearly  8  percent,  thus  covering  rising 
costs  due  to  inflation.  This  brings  the 
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total  loss  for  the  city  of  Boston  u])  to  15 
percent  of  the  fiscal  year  74  allocation, 
nearly  $1  million.  i 

Under  the  Peyser  amendment,  Boston 
would  remain  at  the  level  of  the  fiscal 
year  74  allocation.  Tliis  still  means  a  loss 
of  about  8  percent,  but  this  los^  could 
be  compensated  for  without  it  beii^  nec- 
essary to  cutback  title  I  programs.; 

In  addition  to  helping  cities  likle  Bos- 
ton and  New  York,  this  amendment 
would  help  dozens  of  other  coiinties, 
many  in  rural  areas.  Every  county  will 
receive  at  least  as  much  as  it  r^eived 
in  fiscal  year  1974.  thus  making  it  un- 
necessary to  cut  off  any  title  I  programs. 

This  amendment  is  also  consistent  with 
the  committee's  belief  that  money  needs 
to  be  redistributed.  Dozens  of  other  coun- 
ties which  receive  more  title  I  money 
under  H.R.  69,  will  still  receive  additional 
money  as  a  resiilt  of  the  Peyser  apiend- 
ment.  i 

I  urge  you  to  vote  for  this  amendment. 
It  is  a  fair  way  to  deal  with  th^  com- 
plicated problems  this  bill  raises.  ' 

There  are  other  problems  whijch  we 
will  need  to  consider  before  this  bill  is 
psissed.  Foremost  among  these  is  the  is- 
sue of  forced  busing.  I  would  like  to  bring 
some  points  about  this  issue  to  your  at- 
tention at  this  time.  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  someone  waited  to 
put  a  highway,  a  high  rise,  or  even  a 
jack-in-the-box  in  your  neighborhood, 
your  State  or  local  government  would 
surely  grant  you  and  your  neighbors  a  say 
In  the  matter. 

And,  if  a  majority  of  yom*  neighbors 
objected  to  such  a  project,  that  project 
would  be  abandoned. 

Such  is  the  democratic  tradition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  a  law  passed 
by  Congress,  building  developers  must 
now  draw  up  an  environmental  impact 
statement  before  being  allowed  {to  lay 
the  first  brick  of  a  construction  project. 

This  environmental  impact  statement 
must  show  that  no  significant  harm  to 
the  physical  landscape  or  ecology  of  the 
neighborhood  involved  would  result  from 
construction  of  the  proposed  buildings. 
Sometimes,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  are  spent  on  these  environmental 
Impact  statements.  And  all  this  before 
the  first  brick  may  be  laid. 

Why  then  is  the  question  of  the  loca- 
tion of  our  children's  education  handled 
differently? 

Why  then  do  we  not  take  the  same  ra- 
tional, careful  and  sensitive  approach 
when  it  comes  to  "people  projects"? 

Why  do  those  who  want  to  implement 
plans  that  involve  people  not  have  to 
first  prepare  a  social  impact  statement? 
Why  do  they  not  have  to  offer  social  im- 
pcu:t  statements  that  show  tliat  their 
"people  project"  will  not  harm  the  hu- 
man landscape  and  ecology  of  the  neigh- 
borhood involved? 

Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  do  we  seem  to 
place  a  greater  value  on  those  things 
created  by  man  than  we  do  on  those 
things  created  by  God? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  week  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  another  c^portu- 
nity  to  legislate  an  end  to  forced  busing 


In  America.  We  must  not  fail.  And,  for 
a  reason  I  believe  deserves  the  support 
of  every  Congressman  in  this  Chamber. 

Attempting  to  achieve  desegregation 
through  forced  busing  will  lead  only  to 
even  greater  and  more  permanent  re- 
segregation,  not  the  meaningful,  inte- 
grated, and  equal  educational  opportu- 
nity we  seek  for  our  children. 

In  my  own  city  of  Boston,  implemen- 
tation of  forced  busing  could  lead  coun- 
terproductivity  to  sui  80  percent  non- 
white  public  school  system  by  1984. 

In  the  past  8  years  alone,  Boston's 
nonwhite  public  school  population  rose 
from  23  to  percent  to  38.7  percent.  In  the 
United  States  against  Indianapolis,  an 
August  1971  desegregation  case,  the 
court  pointed  out  that  when  the  per- 
centage of  black  pupils  in  a  given  school 
approaches  40,  the  white  exodus  becomes 
accelerated  and  irreversible. 

When  the  Federal  judge  made  this 
finding,  Indianapolis'  public  schools 
were  only  eight- tenths  of  a  percentage 
point  more  filled  with  black  pupils  than 
are  Boston's  right  now.  And  that  is  with- 
out court-ordered  busing. 

In  San  Francisco,  after  court -ordered 
busing,  there  was  a  13 -percent  drop  in 
white  student  population  in  1  year.  Inter- 
estingly, probusing  advocates  had  argued 
that  there  would  be  only  a  3-percent 
drop. 

In  Norfolk,  Va.,  couit-imposed  busing 
brought  a  drop  of  20  percent. 

In  Pasadena,  Calif.,  there  was  a  2-year 
drop  of  22  percent. 

Ironically  enough,  if,  as  it  seems  prob- 
able, it  is  the  somewhat  better  off  and 
more  mobile  who  leave  the  public  school 
system  when  busing  is  imposed,  the  al- 
ready virtually  negligible  effect  on  the 
achievement  of  black  childi'en  will  be 
even  further  reduced. 

The  danger  of  resegregation  is  real. 
Last  year,  both  the  Federal  district  and 
appeals  coiu'ts  hearing  the  judges  ad- 
mitted freely  that  the  Detroit  plan — such 
as  is  now  proposed  for  Boston — would 
lead  to  a  single,  segregated  nonwhite 
Detroit  school  system  in  a  State  which  Is 
87  percent  white  and  13  percent  black. 

Mr.  Chairman,  recently  the  voters  of 
Durham,  N.H.,  voted  to  keep  out  the  pro- 
posed Onassis  oil  refinery.  Because  of  the 
energy  crisis,  the  Diirham  decision  af- 
fected every  New  Englander.  But  the 
proposed  refinery  would  have  affected  the 
people  of  Durham  most  of  all. 

So  the  people  of  Durham  made  their 
decision,  and  the  rest  of  us,  whether  we 
agree  or  disagree  with  the  result,  must 
accept  that  decision  and  rxdapt  accord- 
ingly. That  is  the  democratic  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  people  of 
Boston  should  have  the  same  rights  as 
the  people  of  Durham. 

The  people  of  Boston  do  not  want 
forced  busing.  That  is  their  feeling.  And, 
if  they  are  given  the  chance  to  register 
that  feeling  through  the  poUtical  process, 
that  will  be  their  decision. 

And  the  rest  of  the  country,  whether 
they  agree  or  disagree  with  the  people 
of  Boston,  should  respect  their  right  to 
decide  upon  a  matter  that  affects  them 
most  directly. 


To  those  who  favor  forced  busing,  i 
ask  you  to  reconsider  where  your  actloQ 
would  lead.  I  ask  that  you  recognize  that 
desegregation  through  forced  busing  will 
lead  to  greater  and  more  permanent  re- 
segregation.  Obviously,  this  would  be 
coimterproductive. 

To  those  who  intend  to  join  me  next 
week  in  attempting  again  to  legislate  an 
end  to  forced  busing.  I  urge  you  to  stand 
firm  in  your  belief  that  every  man  and 
woman  in  America  has  at  least  the  same 
right  to  be  heard  over  the  location  of  his 
child's  education  as  they  do  to  be  heard 
over  the  location  of  a  proposed  ham- 
burger stand. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  clos- 
ing, I  hope  the  Members  will  consider 
this  amendment  in  fairness  to  all  the 
children,  recognizing  that  nobody  loses 
under  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Kehp,  and  by  unan- 
imous consent,  Mr.  Peyser  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  leadership  of  the  gentleman 
who  has  offered  the  amendment. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  we  have 
all  been  through  the  agonies  of  these 
formulas;  but  I  must  say  that  although 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  is  im- 
perfect, it  is  the  best  we  can  do.  I  thtmk 
him  for  the  amendment  and  I  intend  to 
support  him. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  my  colleague  for  jrlelding. 
I  applaud  and  endorse  the  well-organized 
effort  he  is  making  in  stating  in  explicit 
terms  exactly  what  is  being  done  here 
and  giving  the  House  a  chance  to  see 
in  the  committee  what  Is  going  on. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  have  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object  to 
5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  object 
to  4  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Peyser)  has  already  had 
four  or  five  extensions  of  time.  If  the 
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gentleman   needs    another    minute,    all 

right. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chau-- 
man,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  to  me  on 
his  reservation,  this  Member  who  helped 
write  this  formula  9  years  ago  would  like 
3  minutes  to  say  what  has  been  going  on 
for  9  years  and  what  is  going  on  today. 
If  the  gentleman  will  think  of  the  chil- 
dren, will  he  give  me  3  minutes? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  that  those  who 
voted  for  this  kind  of  rule  ought  to  live 
with  it. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  I  did  not 
vote  for  the  rule  and  I  ask  for  3  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  my  colleague  from  Iowa 
for  being  so  generous. 

Mr.  PETySER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  resume  what  I  was  saying,  I  want 
it  part  of  the  record  that  we  make  here 
today  that  at  the  urging  and  instance  of 
the  late  President  Lyndon  Johnson,  as  a 
member  of  this  conmiittee  under  the  pre- 
vious chairman,  we  sat  in  the  White 
House  for  many  hours  with  the  then 
Commissioner  of  Education,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
and  the  late  President  gave  us  a  clear-cut 
direction  to  put  this  money  where  the 
poor  children  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  overcome  their  disadvantage.  That  is 
what  the  formula  did  9  years  ago  and  I 
wrote  that  formula. 

We  put  the  AFDC  children  in  there  be- 
cause there  is  no  better  official  index 
of  children  in  poverty  than  AFDC. 

If  the  Members  think  it  is  easy  to  be- 
come eligible  as  an  AFDC  child,  they 
should  try  being  bom  as  one  and  ccnn- 
pare  their  poverty  with  poverty  any- 
where else.  It  is  the  index  that  we  use  as 
eligibility  for  Federal  fimds.  What  is 
wrong  with  it  as  an  index  for  access  to 
education  money? 

Further,  I  do  not  Uke  to  be  asking  for 
a  heart  throb  vote  here  today.  I  would 
like  for  the  Members  to  vote  with  their 
heads.  But,  think  of  this,  and  I  want  to 
make  this  part  of  the  record:  The  last 
time  I  saw  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson 
alive,  it  was  at  the  services  for  the  late 
majority  leader.  Hale  Boggs.  He  said  to 
me,  and  I  repeat  it  to  this  committee 
now: 

In  whatever  you  do,  consider  that  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  Is 
my  legacy  to  the  children  of  this  country. 
It  Is  the  landmark  that  I  hope  will  always 
be  my  memorial. 

If  you  destroy  this  formula  today,  if 
you  substitute  a  genersd  amendment 
formula,  if  you  take  the  money  out  of  the 
poverty  areas  of  New  York  City  and 
every  other  central  part  of  the  area  of 
this  coimtry,  then  we  are  voting  to  liqui- 
date the  legacy  of  Lyndon  Johnson.  The 


failure  to  pass  a  hold-harmless  provision 
means  that  with  the  incursion  of  infla- 
tion the  education  of  thousands  and 
thousands  children  will  suffer.  And  it 
will  be  those  children  who  need  the 
education  the  most  who  will  suffer  the 
most. 

A  vote  for  the  Peyser  amendment  will 
preserve  the  memory  of  a  man  who  cared 
about  the  poor  children  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Cormecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr. 
Peyser. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  strange  thing 
happening  in  the  United  States;  when  we 
discuss  the  education  of  children;  when 
we  discuss  general  revenue  sharing; 
when  we  discuss  special  revenue  sharing, 
all  described  and  called  the  concept  of 
the  new  federalism.  What  it  says  is  that 
the  available  Federal  money  is  spread 
throughout  the  country  regardless  of 
where  the  real  needs  are. 

The  real  needs  of  this  country  basical- 
ly in  education  are  localized  in  our  cit- 
ies, in  our  inner  cities,  where  we  need 
more  money  for  the  poor  children  who 
exist  in  these  cities,  and  we  should  not 
allow  the  moneys  to  be  evenly  dispersed 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentleman's 
amendment  accomplishes  this  job. 

PARLIAMENTABT   INQTJIHT 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
cfvQ  tg  it 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  tmder 
the  special  rule  that  has  been  adopted 
for  the  consideration  of  this  bill,  is  it  in 
order  for  a  Member  to  obtain  additional 
time  to  speak  on  this  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Price  of  n- 
linois) .  Only  by  unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Even  granted  imani- 
mous  consent,  it  is  in  order  under  the 
provisions  of  the  rule? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  By  imanimous-con- 
sent  request,  it  is. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chalrmsm,  we  ought  to  take  a  look 
at  what  happened  to  this  legislation  from 
1966  until  the  present  time.  In  1966,  when 
this  program  got  started.  New  York  re- 
ceived 9.4  percent  of  the  money.  Because 
of  the  formula  drafted,  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  indicated,  it  certainly 
was  beneficial  to  New  York,  because  15 
percent  of  the  national  amoimt  of  money 
went  to  New  York  this  last  year.  It  in- 
creased from  9  to  15  percent  over  the 
life  of  the  bill. 

Now,  are  we  abusive  to  New  York  in 
H.R.  69?  No.  We  only  cut  New  York  back 
to  11  percent.  What  percentage  of  the 
poor  children  do  they  have  in  this  coun- 
try? It  is  6.3  percent  of  the  poor  chUdren; 
6.3  percent,  and  we  are  letting  them  have 


11  percent  of  the  money  under  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

Now,  we  should  not  say  that  the 
wealthier  States  are  not  getting  enough 
money  under  the  committee  bill.  They 
are  doing  better  than  the  poorer  States. 
That  is  the  way  it  is  all  up  and  down  the 
line.  Let  us  look  at  California.  CaUfornia 
has  as  many  poor  children  as  New  York. 
One  thing  about  California,  however,  is 
that  they  have  a  number  of  people  who, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  do  not  want  to 
go  on  APIX:.  I  think  they  are  too  proud, 
and  that  ought  to  be  a  credit  to  them  and 
California  should  not  lose  money  because 
of  it. 

What  does  the  Peyser  amendment  pro- 
pose to  do  for  California  with  this  many 
poor  kids? 

They  are  going  to  cut  California  down 
to  $144  million  and  let  New  York  have 
$264  million.  Now,  why  should  there  be 
$120  million  more  in  New  York  for  tlie 
same  number  of  children? 

That  I  cannot  understand.  It  costs 
money  to  help  educationally  disadvan- 
taged kids  in  California. 

Another  thing  I  carmot  understand  is 
how  Pennsylvania  through  these  years 
stood  quietly  by  and  watched  New  York 
get  about  $100  per  pupil  more  than 
Pennsylvania  did  right  across  the  line. 
I  carmot  understand  it. 

But  now  we  are  just  making  a  step 
toward  correcting  an  inequity.  Inequities 
are  still  going  to  be  in  here,  but,  as  I 
said,  the  committee  formula  is  the  least 
unfair. 

There  is  no  way  possible  to  bring  this 
up  to  a  fair  formula  now,  because  there^ 
are  people  who  are  dependent  upon  what 
they  received  before. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  does  the  Peyser 
amendment  do?  It  says  that  every  local 
educational  agency  shall  be  guaranteed 
100  percent  of  what  it  received  last  year. 
That  means  we  do  not  get  away  from  the 
1960  census  information. 

There  has  been  a  dramatic  change  in 
where  the  poor  people  live  in  the  coun- 
try. The  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  as  I 
pointed  out  in  general  debate,  loses 
money  in  a  number  of  his  counties  and 
in  his  congressional  district  imder  the 
committee  formula.  He  is  not  going  to 
stand  mJ  here  and  advocate  100  percent 
hold  harmless.  There  are  other  counties 
In  other  districts  that  will  lose  money, 
too;  they  are  not  going  to  advocate  100 
percent  hold  harmless. 

Why?  Because  this  bill  is  for  children, 
not  for  school  districts.  We  are  not  going 
to  enact  legislation  just  for  the  teachers 
and  the  administrators  of  every  school 
district  in  the  country;  we  are  trying  to 
provide  a  progrsun  for  every  disadvan- 
taged kid  in  the  country. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  for  what  he  has  said,  and  I 
want  to  go  on  and  point  out  that  al- 
though the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  suggested  that  this  Is  not  an  amend- 
ment just  to  take  care  of  New  York,  still. 
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undcr  his  amendment,  New  York  State 
would  gain  substantially  and  41  States 
would  lose  local  State  entitlemenk.  Here 
are  those  States.  I  hope  Members  will 
listen  to  them. 

Under  the  amendment  offered 
gentleman  from  New  York  i  Mr.  PivsER ) 
the  following  States  would  lose  money: 

Alabama.  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Hawaii,  Idaho.  Blinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa.  Kansas,  Louisiana.  Maine, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Mississippi.  Missouri,  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma.  0regon, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Una,  Tennessee.  Texas,  Vermont 
ginia,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  an< 
ming.  J 

Mr.  Chairman,  not  only  do  Stales  lose 
money  under  this  amendment  bus  many 
cities  do,  too.  Here  are  the  cities  that 
will  lose  under  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Yofk  (Mr. 
Pkyskr),  cities  that  also  have  a  respon- 
sibility of  providing  education  fpr  poor 
children :  \ 

Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  HoustonABalti- 
more,  Dallas,  Indianapolis,  Milvvj^ukee, 
San  Francisco,  San  Antonio,  San  piego, 
St.  Louis,  Memphis,  New  OrleansJPhoe- 
nlx,  Columbus,  Jacksonville,  Pittapurgh, 
and  Denver.  [ 

As  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has 
pointed  out,  when  he  referred  to  what 
happened  t>ack  in  1966 — and  qere,  I 
think.  Is  the  legacy  of  Lyndon  Johnson, 
which  I  also  support,  because  I  idso  sat 
on  the  subcommittee  that  helped  draft 
the  Elementary  smd  Secondary 
tion  Act. 

New  York  In  1966  got  9.4  percen' 
title  I  funds.  Under  the  commlti 
H.R.  69,  New  York  State  wlU  get  1 
cent,  and  now  the  gentleman  fr 
York   (Mr.  Pktskr)    wants  to 
State  over   14  percent,   a  considerable 
Jump  from  the  days  of  Lyndon  Johnson. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  Members,  is 
that  equity?  Is  that  fairness?         T 

The  CHAIRBi4AN.  The  Ume  0f  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  jQuie) 
has  expired. 

(By  imtmimous  consent,  Mr, 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addition 
utes.) 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
gentlemem  yield  ? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  mi 
my  statement  here  before  I  yield 
gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Petse|)  also 
drops  the  Orshansky  definition  of!  deter- 
mining who  is  in  poverty.  By  doinig  that, 
the  gentleman  by  his  amendmeibt  cuts 
out  all  of  those  children  from  fmnllies 
above  four. 

Under  the  1970  census,  if  weP  would 
use  the  Income  of  families  of  flte,  six, 
seven,  and  so  forth,  which  was  over  $4,000 
to  as  much  as  $6,100,  they  woidd  not 
come  under  his  formula.  Und|r  the 
Orshansky  formula,  they  do.  | 

It  was  under  the  Orshansky  formula 
that  we  saw  the  fairness  ot  detemlning 
poverty,  because  one  Imows  that  19ie  size 
of  the  family  is  an  indication  of  whether 
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someone  is  in  poverty  or  not.  That  Is  why 
we  improved  the  formula  by  using  the 
Orshansky  formula. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Orshansky  for- 
mula would  be  denied  the  right  to  op- 
erate under  this  program,  under  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser), 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Will  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  agree  with  me  that  perhaps 
the  most  mischievous  thing  about  this 
is  that  it  freezes  in  an  inequitable  dis- 
tribution of  funds  which  took  place  for 
the  first  time  in  1974  and  that  it  does  not 
use  a  sliding  figure,  as  the  gentleman 
mentioned,  the  Orshansky  formula  or  the 
Orshansky  part  of  the  formula,  so  that 
more  than  one  child  in  a  family  can  be 
counted? 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  Is  correct. 
We  should  be  learning  something  from 
our  8  years  of  operating  under  this. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Will  the  gentleman 
further  agree  that  the  reason  for  the  in- 
crease in  the  numbers  in  New  York  is  that 
more  people  came  on  the  APTX:;  rolls? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Would  the  gentlewoman  re- 
peat that? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  There  were  more  children 
and  more  families  on  AFDC  and  that 
was  the  cause  of  the  increase. 

Mr.  QUIE.  There  were  more  on  AFDC 
and  It  increased  more  in  some  States. 
You  saw  the  charts  here  a  minute  ago. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  And  that  is  why  we  have 
title  I,  and  that  is  what  it  was  intended 
to  reach — those  families  and  those  chil- 
dren. Simply  because  they  are  on  AFDC 
in  New  York  does  not  mean  they  are  not 
disadvantaged  cliildren. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  say  at  that  point  the 
fact  that  they  are  on  AFDC  does  not 
make  them  educationally  disadvantaged. 
The  average  child  or  average  family  stays 
on  AFDC  for  1  month  and  they  do  not 
become  educationally  disadvantaged 
when  they  go  on  it  and  cease  to  become 
educationally  disadvantaged  when  they 
drop  ofl  of  It.  If  the  average  Is  18  months, 
it  means  a  host  of  them  are  off  for  more 
than  that  period  of  time. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Will  the  gentleman  agree 
fiulher  that  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  funds  for  New  York,  because  of  the 
numbers  of  children  on  AFDC,  who  are 
the  poor  and  disadvantaeed  children, 
and  no  amount  of  discussion  that  we  may 
^ave  will  change  that? 

I  want  to  make  one  other  point  and 
statement.  Federal  moneys  account  for 
only  5.4  percent  of  the  total  expenditures 
made  In  New  York  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  We  put  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  mcmey  into  the  effort  to 
educate  our  own  children. 

While  the  committee  formula  seeks  to 
recognize  the  poverty  which  exists 
throughout  the  country,  it  falls  to  recog- 
nize that  there  has  been  no  decrease  in 
urban  poverty.  Falling  to  recognize  this 
prerequLslte,  the  committee  goes  on  to 
suggest  that  we  New  Yorkers  pay  too 
much  for  the  education  of  our  children. 
Although  New  York  htis  13  percent  of 
the  Nation's  children  in  poverty,  the 
committee  suggests  that  New  York  de- 
serves only  9  percent  of  the  available 
funding.  The  burden  that  the  committee 
bill  places  on  New  York  is  unfoimded  in 


light  of  the  fact  that  New  Yorkers  pay 
12  percent  of  the  Federal  tax  burden. 
While  the  Federal  Government  pays  8 
cents  of  the  average  State's  education 
dollar,  it  pays  only  4  cents  of  New  York's 
education  dollar. 

It  is  a  myth  that  New  York  has  re- 
ceived a  disproportionate  share  of  title  I 
money.  Although  we  do  receive  a  greater 
dollar  per  child  grant  than  California, 
for  example,  due  to  our  higher  average 
per  pupil  expenditure.  New  York  and 
California  both  receive  only  19.8  percent 
of  their  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
for  title  I  children,  while  States  such  as 
Minnesota  and  Mississippi  are  getting  25 
and  89  percent  of  their  per  pupil  expend- 
itures, respectively. 

The  committee  bill  seeks  to  mandate  a 
ceiling  of  120  percent  of  the  national  per 
pupil  expenditure.  This  is  a  direct  at- 
tempt to  discourage  New  York's  Initia- 
tives in  upgrading  programs  for  the  eco- 
nomically deprived  child.  New  York's 
per  pupil  expenditure  Is  150  percent 
greater  than  the  national  average.  New 
Yorkers  have  agreed  both  in  the  State 
legislature  and  in  their  community's 
property  tax  to  accept  the  responsibility 
for  providing  quality  education  for  their 
children.  There  is  no  reason  why  New 
Yorkers  shoxild  expect  to  get  less  than  an 
equitable  percentage  of  the  Federal  con- 
tribution for  title  I  programs. 

Local  initiative  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  large  number  of  poor  children 
creates  a  situation  in  New  York  which 
is  very  different  from  that  In  other  States 
and  also  helps  to  explain  why  New  York 
has  received  larger  shares  of  title  I  funds. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
woman the  reason  why  there  are  more 
Federal  funds  In  Mississippi  is  because 
their  Congressmen  and  Senators  were 
able  to  stay  here  longer,  long  enough  to 
get  better  Federal  impact  aid. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Air.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  for  jrleldlng. 

To  be  sure  the  gentlemsui  from  Min- 
nesota imderstands  the  psu-Uamentary 
situation.  If  the  Peyser  amendment  is 
adopted,  that  would  end  any  possibility 
of  amending  the  formula.  Is  that  cor- 
rect?      

Mr.  QUIE.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  OTLARA.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  would  mind  my 
announcing  that  in  the  event  I  have  an 
opportimity  to  do  so,  I  will  offer  a  for- 
mula amendment,  about  which  I  have 
written  to  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
House,  after  the  vote  on  the  Peyser 
amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  that  will  encourage  some 
people  to  vote  against  the  Peyser  amend- 
ment, I  am  glad  the  gentleman  an- 
nounced that. 

Mr.  BKIJi.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  think  we  have  to  realize 
New  York  is  In  a  different  position  than 
almost  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
They  Iiave  a  tremendous  amount  of 
funds  they  are  spending  relative  to  the 
other   States   in   retirement   for   their 
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teachers  and  for  a  low  teacher  per  pupil 
ratio  In  their  State.  So  they  have  a  dif- 
ferent situation.  Other  States  under  the 
Peyser  amendment  would  be  helping  to 
pay  for  some  of  the  costs  of  New  York. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Will  the  gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  A  lot  of  this  brings 
to  mind  some  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota's  remarks  over  the  last  10 
years  in  debate  in  regard  to  many  of 
these  problems  where  what  we  were 
doing  seemed  adequate  at  that  time.  I 
think  we  have  not  done  enough  for  the 
cost  of  education.  When  our  friend  from 
Indiana  was  reading  off  the  names  it  al- 
most sounded  like  an  auctioneer.  In  a  lot 
of  ways  Federal  education  has  become 
almost  a  part  of  politics. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Quiz  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Unfortunately,  Sen- 
ators will  vote  on  the  basis  of  how  much 
money  Is  going  to  their  States,  and  they 
pay  little  attention  to  quality  education. 
The  situation  has  been  stressed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
QriE)  with  regard  to  what  is  in  the  for- 
mula and  without  too  much  regard  to  the 
quality  of  education.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  for  doing  the 
best  he  can  in  a  difficult  situation  and 
working  out  a  formula  and  still  keeping 
his  eye  and  the  committee's  eye  on  qual- 
ity education. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
pending  amendment  and  urge  defeat  of 
all  similar  amendments  designed  to 
tamper  with  the  new  formula  for  title  I 
ESEA  payments  to  our  State  education 
agencies. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  members 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
for  the  diligence  with  which  they  pur- 
sued this  difficult  task  in  writing  the  new 
formula.  The  old  formula,  as  the  com- 
mittee has  correctly  concluded,  simply 
has  become  inequitable.  I  have  noted  in 
the  conmaittee  report  that  the  State  of 
New  York  is  eligible  to  receive  $772  per 
title  I  child  under  the  old  formula,  while 
CaUfomia  is  only  permitted  $465  per 
child.  Thus,  under  the  old  formula,  Cali- 
fornia receives  only  about  half  as  much 
in  Federal  title  I  assistance  as  New  York 
despite  the  fact  the  two  States  have  ap- 
proximately the  same  number  of  title  I 
children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  see  the 
committee  estimates  that  $30.9  miUion 
should  become  available  to  my  State  of 
Missouri  imder  the  new  formula.  This 
figure  represents  an  Increase  of  more 
than  30  percent  over  fiscsJ  year  1974  al- 


locations. I  have  noticed  that  my  19 
counties  in  southeast  Missouri  will  re- 
ceive $5.6  million  under  the  new  formula 
as  opposed  to  $4.8  million  under  the  old. 
I  certainly  realize  that  simply  pouring 
more  Federal  dollars  into  education  will 
not  be  a  cure-all  for  our  major  educa- 
tional problems.  But  I  believe  the  basic 
programs  authorized  under  this  legisla- 
tion have  begim  to  pay  dividends.  Literal- 
ly hundreds  of  State  and  local  educators 
have  testified  before  Chairman  Perkins' 
committee  concerning  the  value  of  these 
programs. 

The  heart  of  this  education  bill  is  the 
title  I  formula.  It  is  a  new  formula  based 
on  a  more  realistic  targeting  of  educa- 
tional need.  The  old  formula  depended 
on  a  definition  of  poverty  that  failed  to 
consider  family  size  or  farm  or  nonfarm 
family  residence.  Under  the  new  formula, 
the  Orshansky  poverty  index  will  be  used 
to  determine  the  title  I  count.  This 
poverty  index  is  the  official  poverty 
standard  used  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. To  correct  the  weighting  of  the 
formula  in  favor  of  States  that  in- 
ordinately increase  their  welfare  rolls, 
only  two-thirds  of  welfare  children  will 
be  counted.  In  addition,  by  setting  limits 
of  80  percent  and  120  percent  of  the 
average  national  per  pupil  expenditure, 
the  discriminatory  situation  that  I  have 
pointed  to  in  regard  to  California  and 
New  York  entitlements  will  be  corrected. 
The  essence  of  the  new  formula  is 
compromise.  I  applaud  the  85-percent 
"hold  harmless"  provision  which  insures 
that  no  local  school  district  will  recive 
less  than  85  percent  of  its  previous  year's 
allocation.  This  sensible  proviso  will 
soften  the  impact  of  fimd  cutbacks  on 
school  districts  adversely  affected  by  the 
new  formula. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  down  these 
attempts  to  tinker  with  the  committee's 
formula.  The  committee  labored  hard 
through  numerous  markup  sessions.  I  do 
not  believe  it  proper  for  us  to  mutilate 
the  conunlttee  compromise.  I  believe  the 
committee  formula  to  be  a  fair  Euid 
equitable  agreement.  I  urge  a  "nay"  vote 
on  this  amendment,  and  approval  of  the 
new  committee  formula. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  recapitulate  what  the  Peyser  amend- 
ment proposes  to  do,  and  that  is  to  put 
New  York  at  that  level  that  it  reached 
at  the  end  of  the  period  that  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  has 
been  in  operation.  As  I  recalled  it  to  the 
Members,  they  began  at  5.4  percent  of 
the  money,  and  they  moved  up  to  15  per- 
cent. The  Peyser  amendment  will  put 
them  at  14.3  percent.  Then  as  the  years 
roll  by  they  would  be  growing  in  the 
percentage  of  the  money  that  went  to 
New  York.  And  that  is  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  stop. 

Our  committee  began  looking  at  the 
formula  in  the  way  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  did,  that  is  how  do  we  get 
the  most  for  oiu-  State.  We  finally  real- 
ized that  by  doing  that  we  would  never 
be  able  to  come  out  here  on  the  floor 
usmg  that  kind  of  formula,  so,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  approached  it  from  a  different 
angle,  and  not  with  such  parochial  inter- 
ests. And  the  committee  started  to  edu- 


cate itself,  said  they  have  tried  to  write 
the  most  favorable  formula  they  possi- 
bly could  write  under  the  circumstances, 
and  H  Jl.  69  is  the  outcome  of  that  work. 
So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers to  vote  down  all  of  the  amendments 
to  the  formula  that  have  been  offered, 
because  anything  that  would  be  offered 
would  be  more  unfair  than  anyone  will 
find  in  the  formula  of  H.R.  69. 1  wiU  guar- 
antee that  because  of  the  time  that  our 
committee  worked  on  this,  and  the  effort 
that  they  put  into  it,  and  the  studies 
that  were  done.  Therefore,  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  a  program  that  is  going  to 
reach  the  greatest  niunber  of  education- 
ally deprived  children,  and  not  school 
districts  for  what  they  received  once  be- 
fore, even  though  the  children  may  not 
be  there.  Our  task  is  to  provide  com- 
pensatory education  for  the  greatest 
number  of  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren, and  that  is  what  H.R.  69  does. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Perkins,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Quie  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  this  additional  time,  and 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chsdrman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  and  that  is  if  we  treated 
everybody  in  this  country  equally,  would 
we  stop  at  the  Orshansky  definition  of 
$4,250,  without  any  AFDC  on  top  of  it? 
Am  I  correct  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  would  be  the  fairest 
way. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  With  the  AFDC  above 
$4,250  we  have  about  930,000  today  in 
the  wealthier  States,  when  it  jumps  up 
to  $4,250  in  some  year,  we  will  have  at 
least  that  number  when  you  speak  of 
730,000  today  above  $4,250,  and  about 
half  the  States  are  agitating  for  AFDC 
to  go  up  according  to  the  cost-of-living 
increases.  Am  I  correct  in  that  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  imderstand  that  is  a  cor- 
rect statement. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  built-hi  weakness 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser)  is  the 
factor  of  $2,000,  the  low-income  factor 
back  in  1962  where  in  his  State  three 
children  may  be  counted,  while  only  one 
child  was  counted  in  Arkansas;  am  I 
correct  in  that? 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  is  correct, 
and  many  States  under  H.R.  69  will  not 
have  AFDC  children  coxmted,  because 
the  figure  is  too  low. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  want  to  say  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  by  and  large,  on  the  AFDC 
payments,  some  of  my  friends  want  those 
payments  to  snowball  just  as  they  did  in 
1965  and  up  to  the  present  time,  and  I 
wonder  If  the  gentleman  agrees  with  this 
sentence  in  the  report  on  page  11 : 

Some    of   those    differences   between    the 
States  are  the  foUowtng: 
Payments  vary  from  $52.94  monthly  for 
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an  average  family  in  Mississippi  t<^  $284.76 
in  New  York  State; 

About  half  the  States  provide  al^  if  the 
father  Is  in  the  home  but  unemployed  but 
the  other  half  of  the  States  do  not  provide 
such  aid; 

Some  States  have  no  maximuml  on  the 
value  of  the  home  of  an  applicant  bjut  other 
States  have  maximums  ranging  frotn  $2,500 
to  $25,000. 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  how  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
course  of  debating  the  equity  of  various 
distributions  of  aid  to  the  States  under 
ESEA  and  the  complexities  of  a  multi- 
tude of  competing  formulas,  we  are  in 
danger  of  ignoring  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
and  the  effects  it  has  on  poor  and  dis- 
advantaged children.  Obviously,  every 
State  would  like  a  bigger  share  of  the  pot, 
especially  when  it  is  such  a  small  one 
relative  to  the  existing  needs.  If  this  can 
be  done  by  slashing  New  York's  share, 
many  will  say  so  be  it.  The  argument 
that  the  damage  can  be  sufficiently  con- 
tained by  limiting  New  York's  losses  to 
15  percent  of  last  year's  funding  is  in- 
credible. That  15  percent  translates  to 
over  $10  million  for  Brooklyn  alone.  On- 
going programs  will  be  severely  curtailed, 
hundreds  of  teachers  will  be  laid  off,  and 
the  slow  progress  which  the  children  have 
achieved  imder  these  programs  will  be 
set  back.  The  purpose  of  title  I  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  equalization  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  all  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  students  with  serious 
learning  problems. 

The  effect  of  the  new  formula,  how- 
ever, will  not  be  to  raise  the  educational 
level  of  the  poor  but  to  equalize  the  dif- 
ferences among  various  segments  of  the 
disadvantaged  population,  to  drag  down 
children  now  benefiting  from  federally 
financed  programs  in  urban  areas  to  the 
same  level  as  disadvantaged  children  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  This  is  mad- 
ness. If  New  York  has  been  getting  too 
large  a  share — and  there  are  certainly 
just  complaints  against  the  old  foiimula — 
then  by  all  means  new  increases  should 
first  be  allocated  to  other  States,  but 
present  programs  should  not  be  de- 
stroyed. 

The  hold  harmless  provision  Jwill  as- 
sure that  Brooklyn  is  cut  by  a  mere  $10 
million,  but  the  rate  of  inflation  for  the 
last  year  was  close  to  9  percent,  j  There- 
fore, simply  to  keep  the  progranls  oper- 
ating at  an  equivalent  level  wottld  cost 
an  additional  $6  million.  The  15-percent 
cut  must  be  imderstood  within  that  con- 
text. Further,  the  expenditur^  under 
title  I  nationwide,  according  tolhe  fig- 
ures supplied  by  the  committee  are  to 
rise  by  20  percent.  New  York,  under  the 
old  formula,  could  have  expectedla  com- 
parable increase.  The  cut  of  15  percent 
in  effect  becomes  one  of  28  percent.  This 
can  only  be  viewed  as  punitive. 

Nor  will  the  children  of  New  f'ork  be 
the  only  ones  to  suffer.  Most  majfr  cities 
will  be  likewise  affected.  This  iormula 
will  force  an  increase  in  class  sizdllin  pov- 
erty areas  across  the  country,  dan  this 
possibly  be  a  wise  action?  Have  these  pro- 
grams been  so  successful  that  the  time 
has  come  to  cut  back  on  them?  Is  it  really 
true  that  the  poor  of  our  cities — lave  had 
too  much  of  our  resources  and  attention 
lavished  on  them?  Of  course  not  only  the 


poor  will  be  affected.  The  repercussions  of 
this  loss  in  funds  will  be  felt  through  the 
entire  city  school  system,  in  New  York 
and  elsewhere. 

In  1973  for  the  first  time  in  years  the 
average  reading  scores  in  New  York  City 
public  schools  showed  improvement.  In 
1972  32  percent  of  the  city's  pupils  were 
reading  at  or  above  their  grade  level  in 
1973,  this  figure  increased  to  34  percent. 
Federal  funds  in  recent  years  have  helped 
to  stem  the  steady  decline  in  reading 
levels  and  perhaps  we  are  turning  the 
tide  against  functional  illiteracy  among 
our  children.  Is  it  now  the  position  of 
Congress  that  34  percent  of  the  children, 
reading  at  or  above  their  grade  level  is 
enough?  God  forbid  50  percent  of  our 
children  should  be  able  to  read  ade- 
quately. 

There  are  three  basic  inequities  in  the 
committee  formula.  The  old  formula 
counted  those  children  in  families  with 
income  under  $2,000  plus  those  children 
in  families  with  higher  incomes — who 
received  Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent 
Children.  As  the  vast  majority  of  AFDC 
families  are  found  in  the  highly  urban- 
ized, industrial  States  this  formula  wsis 
clearly  weighted  in  their  advantage.  No 
one  can  possibly  argue  that  $2,000  is  a 
reasonable  standard  for  judging  poverty. 
However,  in  remedying  this  defect  and 
substantially  eliminating  the  use  of 
AFDC  in  determining  eligibility  the  com- 
mittee will  cause  too  great  a  shift  in 
funding,  an  imbalance  which  the  urban 
school  districts  will  be  unable  to  cope 
with. 

The  second  defect  is  in  an  85-percent 
hold  harmless  figure.  As  I  pointed  out 
this  amount  to  millions  of  dollai^  cut 
from  on  going  programs  at  a  time  of 
sharply  escalating  costs. 

The  third  defect  is  the  new  limitation 
on  the  amount  of  a  State's  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure which  is  considered  in  deter- 
mining its  entitlement.  The  new  ceiling 
of  120  percent  of  the  national  average  ex- 
penditure penalizes  those  States  which 
make  the  greatest  efforts  on  their  own 
to  improve  educational  standards.  It 
further  discriminates  against  States 
which  have  unavoidably  higher  costs  due 
to  the  difficult  conditions  under  which 
their  school  systems  must  operate  or  sim- 
ply as  a  result  of  a  higher  regional  cost 
of  living. 

Every  Member  is  rightly  concerned 
with  what  this  bill  does  for  his  or  her 
district  and  all  of  us  will  pick  and  choose 
among  the  formulas  by  reading  the 
printouts  on  the  i.mount  of  money  each 
district  will  receive.  But  any  formula 
which  will  cause  serious  harm  to  mil- 
lions of  the  poor  people  in  this  country 
should  be  rejected  by  every  Congressman 
out  of  hand.  I  am  afraid  that  the  present 
version  of  H.R.  69  contains  just  such 
a  formula. 

In  the  fighting  and  confusion  over 
funding  I  would  like  to  reaffirm  my 
strong  belief  both  in  the  goals  and  the 
efficacy  of  this  legislation.  As  I  pointed 
out  earlier  test  scores  among  poor 
achievers  are  finally  showing  signs  of 
improvement.  State  fimds  will  never  be 
sufficient  to  deal  with  the  jeducational 
problems  of  millions  of  those  children 
who  most  need  our  help  and  I  am  grate- 


ful for  Federal  aid.  Our  duty  should  be 
to  substantially  increase  that  aid.  In- 
deed I  find  the  whole  approach  which 
the  House  has  adopted  today  regrettable. 
Increased  funding  whether  for  rural 
children  or  urban  children  should  be 
financed  out  of  the  fat  in  the  military 
budget  or  the  moneys  now  being  ex- 
pended to  prop  up  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government.  They  should  not  come  from 
the  meager  amounts  allocated  to  the 
schoolchildren  of  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  of  the 
poor  and  needy  everywhere. 

The  amendment  goes  in  the  right  di- 
rection. At  a  time  when  education  costs 
are  increasing  in  our  society,  when  the 
appropriation  for  H.R.  69  is  not  being 
increased,  it  is  more  important  than  ever 
to  concentrate  aid  to  education  where  it 
will  do  the  most  good.  Time  and  again 
I  have  stated  the  basic  fact  imderlying 
the  question  of  how  to  distribute  aid  to 
disadvantaged  children  under  title  I: 
children  from  the  poorest  families  have 
the  highest  incidence  of  educational  dis- 
advantage. There  is  no  getting  away  from 
that  fact,  and  there  is  no  denying  where 
these  children  reside:  in  the  great,  im- 
poverished, besieged  cities  of  America. 

The  formula  under  the  Peyser  amend- 
ment takes  full  account  of  these  facts. 
The  criteria  is  poverty  and  is  a  realistic 
one.  We  propose  the  poverty  level  in  the 
formula  be  $4,000.  No  one  can  quarrel 
with  that.  Surely  families  who  earn  less 
than  that  are  poor.  We  propose  that  all 
those  families  in  the  AFDC  programs  be 
counted  for  purposes  of  distributing  the 
money.  Surely  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
a  family  who  has  more  than  $4,000  to 
spend  but  is  still  in  such  need  of  assist- 
ance that  they  are  legitimately  on  the 
welfare  rolls  is  poor.  We  propose  that  the 
Federal  share  of  State  educational  pro- 
grams be  50  percent  not  40  percent. 
Clearly  at  a  time  when  most  States  are 
not  spending  enough,  we  ought  to  be  at 
least  this  generous.  And  finally,  we  pro- 
pose that  every  educational  agency  be 
held  harmless  at  1974  funding  levels.  It 
makes  no  sense  when  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion is  increasing  to  permit  a  decrease  in 
educational  funding  for  anyone,  for  any 
reason  whatsoever. 

This  amendment  makes  the  statement 
of  purpose  in  H.R.  69  a  reality.  It  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  problem  and  it  con- 
centrates the  money.  It  is  far  more  than 
an  effort  to  save  New  York  City  funds. 
It  is  an  effort  to  remain  true  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  law  and  help  the  neediest 
first.  Do  not  defeat  this  amendment.  Do 
not  turn  them  away. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  on  the 
amendment  has  expired. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRT 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Was  there  a  time  limit 
on  the  amendment  when  the  gentleman 
asked  to  be  recognized  in  support  of  the 
amendment? 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  That  Is  correct.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  already  had 
^een  recognized  for  5  minutes  with  sev- 
eral extensions  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  did  not  ask  for  it;  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  asked  for  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman 
could  have  asked  for  an  extension  on  the 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
but  none  on  his  own  time,  under  the  rule. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
another  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genOeman 
will  state  It. 

Mr.  PErySER.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
time  limit  to  speak  on  the  amendments 
under  the  regular  5-minute  rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Price  of  Illi- 
nois) .  The  Chair  might  as  well  read  the 
rule  adopted  in  the  House  for  the  benefit 
of  the  membership  so  they  will  under- 
stand. 

House  Resolution  963  adopted  in  the 
House  on  March  12  provides  in  part: 

No  amendment  shall  be  In  order  to  title  I 
of  said  substitute  except  germane  amend- 
ments which  have  been  printed  to  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  least  two  calendar  days 
prior  to  their  being  olTered  during  the  con- 
sideration of  said  substitute  for  amendment, 
and  amendments  offered  by  the  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  and 
neither  of  said  classes  of  amendments  shall 
be  subject  to  amendment. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  rule,  the 
proponent  of  the  amendment  is  to  be  al- 
lowed 5  minutes,  and  a  Member  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment,  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  in 

the  rule? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  all  of  the 
debate  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PEYSEK.  That  any  amendment 
offered  is  limited  to  a  5-minute  debate, 
and  no  other  Members  may  speak,  even 
members  of  the  committee? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  With  respect  to 
title  I  amendments,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  must  admit,  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  I  heard  this  debated, 
when  the  rule  was  debated,  it  was  my 
understanding  of  the  limitation  exactly 
as  the  chairman  stated  it  on  the  2  days 
in  the  Congressional  Record  and  that 
no  other  amendments  could  be  offered 
unless  they  were  committee  amend- 
ments; but  I  do  not  recall  anything 
being  stated  that  there  was  to  be  only 
5  minutes  in  favor  of  the  amendment 
and  5  minutes  in  opposition.  I  was  at 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  I  do  not 
recall  that  being  there  at  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pertinent  lan- 
guage in  the  rule  is: 

Neither  of  said  classes  of  amendments 
shall  be  subject  to  amendment. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Does  the  chairman 
mean  we  cannot  speak  in  support  of  an 
amendment,  a  member  of  the  committee 
cannot  rise  to  speak  In  support  of  or  in 
opposition  to  an  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  clause  5,  rule 
Xxm,  only  one  member  may  speak  In 
opposition,  and  imder  Public  Resolution 
963,  a  pro  forma  amendment  is  in  order 
only  to  the  bill,  not  to  an  amendment. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  Just  want  to  be  sure  I 
imderstand  this,  Mr.  Chairman.  A  mem- 
ber, be  it  a  member  of  the  committee  or 
a  Member  of  the  House,  imder  this  rule 
cannot  speak  in  support  of  or  against 


this  amendment  after  the  5  minutes  on 
either  side? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  must  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  supported  that  rule,  and  I 
thought  that  rule  was  going  to  be  a  f  ah: 
rule,  but  to  limit  major  debate  of  this 
nature  to  5  minutes  on  either  side  is,  to 
me,  outrageous. 

PARLIAMENTAKT    XNQTJIRT 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  FRASER.  The  Chairman  stated 
that  a  pro  forma  amendment  to  the  bill 
was  in  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Should  not  a  pro  forma 
amendment  to  the  bill  be  considered  In 
the  nature  of  a  perfectir^  amendment  in 
order  during  the  consideration  of  Mr. 
Peyser's  smiendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Price  of 
Illinois) .  The  Chair  will  state  that  a  pro 
forma  amendment  would  not  be  in  order 
while  the  amendment  is  pending,  be- 
cause that  would  be  considered  as  a 
perfecting  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment under  consideration. 

Mr.  FRASER.  If  the  Chair  would  per- 
mit me  to  state,  a  pro  forma  amendment 
is  offered  to  the  bill  rather  than  to  an 
amendment.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  not 
fall  imder  the  constraint  which  the  Chair 
has  placed  on  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rules 
there  can  be  only  one  perfecting  amend- 
ment pending  at  a  time,  and  a  perfecting 
amendment  is  pending.  Therefore,  a  pro 
forma  amendment  would  not  be  in  order. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  to 
the  committee  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  annotmced  that  the  "noes"  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED   TOTE 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  87,  noes  326, 
not  voting  19,  as  follows: 


Abzug 

Addabbo 

Annunzio 

Ashley 

BadUlo 

Barrett 

Biaggl 

Bingham 

Brasco 

Burke,  Mass. 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Chisholm 

Collins,  m. 

Conable 

Conyers 

Cotter 

Cronln 

Daniels, 

Dominlck  V. 
Davis,  Oa. 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dlggs 
DlngeU 
Drlnan 
Dulski 
Ell  berg 
Fish 
Ford 
Fraser 
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Glalmo 

OUman 

Orasso 

Green,  Pa. 

Qrover 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Harrington 

Hastings 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Hogan 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Karth 

Kemp 

King 

Koch 

Lent 

McEwen 

McKlnney 

Madden 

Marmsltl 

Metcalfe 

Mlnisb 

MltcheU,  N.T. 

Moakley 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Murphy,  m. 


Murphy,  N.Y. 

Ntx 

Patten 

Peyser 

PUce 

Podell 

QuUlen 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reid 

Riegle 

Rinaldo 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Sarasln 

Seiberllng 

Steele 

Stratton 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Vander  Veen 

Walsta 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Yates 

Young.  Ga. 


Abdnor 
Adams 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  m. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Aspln 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BevlU 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  tCo. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 
DonH 

Clawson,  Del 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collier 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conlan 

Conte 

Corman 

Cougtilin 

Crane 

Culver 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  Robert 
W.,  Jr. 

Daniel  son 

Davis,  S.C. 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Dellenback 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwinski 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dovming 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Eckbardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Esbleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 


NOES— 326 

Flynt 
Foley 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Frey 

Froehllch 
Fulton 
Puqua 
Oaydos 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Glnn 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Green.  Oreg. 
cnffltbs 
Gross 
Gubser 
Oude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hecbler,  W.  Va 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HlUls 
Hlnshaw 
Hoimeld 
Holt 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Ketchum 
KuykendaU 
Kyros 

Lagomarslno 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Litton 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Luken 
McCiory 
McCloskey 
McCoUlster 
McCormack 
McDade 
McFaU 
McKay 
McSpadden 
Macdonald 
Madlgan 
Mahon 
Mallary 
Mann 

Martin,  Nebr. 
Martin.  N.C. 
Mathlas.  Calif 
Mathls.  Oa. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
MazzoU 
Meeds 
Melcher 
MezTlnsky 
Michel 
MUford 
Miller 
MiUs 
Blink 
MlzeU 

Montgomery 
MoUohan 


Moorhead, 

CalU. 
Morgaa 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murttas 
Myers 
Natcber 
Nedzt 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Obey 
O'Brien 
CHara 
ONelU 
Owens 
Parrls 
Pepper 
Perkins 
PettU 
Pickle 
Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  m. 
Price,  Tex. 
Prltchard 
Qule 

RaUsback 
Randall 
Rarick 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Robinson,  Va. 
Rogers 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rose 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roy 
Roylwl 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Sandman 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Sebelius 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slsk 

SkubiU 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton, 
j.WUliam 

Stanton. 
James  V. 

Stark 

Steed 

Steelman 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tleman 

Towell,  Nev. 

Treen 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 
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White 
Wbltehurst 
WhltUn 
Wldaall 

WlgglDB 

Williams 


Wilson,  Bob        Wyman 


WUaOB. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
WUson, 

Charles,  Tex.  Touni,  B.C. 
Winn  Youni ;,  Tex. 

Wyatt  

Wylle 


Tat 

Younk,  Alaska 
Youni,  Fla. 
Touni,  ni. 


Zabloikl 
Zlon  ' ' 


ZwacI  I 


NOT  VOTING— 19 


Blatnlk 

Carter 

Cbappell 

Frellnghuysen 

Gray 

Hanrahan 

Kluczynskl 


Lujan  Sikes 

Mlnshall,  Ohio  Smith. 

Mitchell,  Md.  St4 

Passman  Teag^llt 

Patman  Wrlgh| 
Roncallo,  N.T. 
Rooney,  N.T. 


N.T. 


So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
substitute  wets  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENOMXNT    TO     THE     COMMITTEE     STi|BSTITUTE 
OFFERED    BT    MR.    O'HARA 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  substitute. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  twill  in- 
quire of  the  gentleman,  is  \ius  an 
amendment  that  was  printed  in  the 
Record? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Yes,  Mr.  Chaim  an,  the 
amendment  was  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wi  1  report 
the  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows :  1 1 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  O'Hain  to  the 
committee  substitute:  Page  9,  biiglnnlng 
■with  line  18,  strike  out  everything  alter  "be" 
down  through  the  period  In  line  21,  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following::  ":  (A) 
from  two-thirds  of  the  amount  appi)  >priated 
for  such  year  for  payments  to  Stat4B  under 
section  134(a)  (other  than  paymenj  s  under 
such  section  to  Jurisdictions  exclu<4  sd  from 
the  term  "State"  by  this  subsection))  but  not 
more  than  $2,000,000,000,  the  proijtict  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  the  number  of  chil- 
dren aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive.  In  the 
school  district  of  such  agency  b|  40  per 
centum  of  the  amount  determine  J  under 
the  next  sentence,  and  (B)  from  the  re- 
maining one-third  of  such  amount;  so  ap- 
propriated, but  not  more  than  $1 ,00<  ;000,000, 
the  product  obtained  by  multlpl]lng  the 
number  of  children  counted  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  by  40  per  centum  of  the  amount 
determined  under  the  next  sentence." 

Page  31,  line  17,  insert  after  "be"  the  fol- 
lowing: ":  from  two-thirds  of  the  amount 
appropriated  for  such  year  for  payments  to 
States  under  section  134(a)  (other  than  pay- 
ments under  such  section  to  jurisdictions 
excluded  from  the  term  "State"  by  this  sub- 
section), but  not  more  than  $2,000,000,000, 
the  product  obtained  by  multipljSng  the 
number  of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen. 
Inclusive,  in  Puerto  Rico  by  40  per  I  centum 
of  (1)  the  average  per  pupil  expen<ilture  In 
Puerto  Rico  or  (11)  in  the  case  wtttre  such 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  is  rnire  than 
120  per  centum  of  the  average  pjtr  pupil 
expenditure  In  the  United  States,  [vi20  per 
centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  expjhiditure 
in  the  United  States,  and,  from  thetemaln- 
ing  one-third  of  such  amount  so  appropri- 
ated, but  not  more  than  $1,000,0001 

Page  48,  line  10,  strike  out  "86"  anp  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "90". 

Mr.  O'HARA  f  during  the  readii 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  coi 
further  reading  of  the  amendi 
dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  pi 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obje<itlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  f  roral  Mich- 
igan? 


There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  last  week 
all  of  the  members  of  the  committee  re- 
ceived letters  from  me  explaining  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  very  briefly,  what  this 
amendment  does  is  to  distribute  two- 
thirds  of  the  title  I  money  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  school-age  children, 
and  the  other  one- third  of  the  title  I 
money  on  the  basis  of  the  low  Income 
formula  In  the  committee  bill. 

The  theory  of  my  amendment  Is  that 
children  who  are  having  trouble  in  school 
ought  to  be  helped  by  title  I  programs 
no  matter  what  the  income  of  their 
families  might  be. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  a  kid  has  a 
problem  in  school,  a  persistent  reading 
problem  or  some  other  academic  prob- 
lem, his  family's  income  is  irrelevant. 
If  he  needs  help,  he  ought  to  receive  help. 
The  amendment  that  I  am  offering  is 
based  on  surveys  by  the  U.S.  Oflftce  of 
Education,  which  demonstrate  that  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  children  in  the  United 
States  with  persistent  reading  problems 
come  from  families  with  incomes  above 
$3,000  a  year. 

If  two-thirds  of  all  children  having 
persistent  reading  problems  come  from 
families  with  incomes  above  $3,000  a 
year,  the  title  I  formula  ought  to  take 
this  into  accoimt. 

Now,  obviously,  Mr.  Chairman,  some 
States  would  get  more  money  under  my 
formula,  and  some  would  get  less.  Within 
States  there  may  be  additional  varia- 
tions, as  between  the  two  formulas. 

I  have  sent  all  of  the  Members  infor- 
mation about  allocations  to  their  States 
under  my  amendment,  as  compared  to 
the  committee  bill,  and  I  have  sent  to  all 
of  the  Members  information  about  the 
allocations  of  their  counties,  as  compared 
with  the  committee  bill. 

If  anyone  missed  that  letter  or  may 
have  misplaced  it,  the  charts  on  the  far 
end  of  the  committee  table  on  the  major- 
ity side  show  State  and  county  alloca- 
tions. You  are  welcome,  of  course,  to 
check  those  charts  if  you  wish  to  do  so. 
The  following  States  would  get  more 
title  I  funds  under  my  amendment: 
Alaska,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Del- 
aware. Hawaii,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Marj'land,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Mon- 
tana. Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hamp- 
shire. New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Utah, 
Vermont,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  Wyo- 
ming, and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  two  amend- 
ments which  are  logically  related  to  one 
another,  but  I  am  offering  them  sep- 
arately. The  amendment  I  am  offering 
now  relates  only  to  the  formula  alloca- 
tion under  title  I.  Later  on  I  may  offer 
an  amendment  which  spells  out  a  re- 
quirement that  these  funds  be  used  for 
educational  remediation  on  those  chil- 
dren who  are  failing  to  keep  pace  with 
their  age  group — the  potential  drop- 
outs— without  regard  to  the  income  level 
of  the  family  from  which  the  children 
come. 
I  think  my  amendment  makes  sense 


from  an  educatimial  pcrint  of  view,  be- 
cause it  tries  to  identify  those  children 
that  need  help  and  gives  the  help  to 
those  children. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  of 
those  who  oppose  my  amendment  that 
I  am  proposing  general  aid  to  education. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  supported 
general  aid  to  education  from  time  to 
time,  but  I  am  not  proposing  it  in  this 
amendment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  way 
title  I  now  reads,  general  aid  is  provided 
to  some  districts.  Under  the  way  the  bill 
would  read  if  my  two  amendments  are 
adopted,  this  one  and  one  which  I  intend 
to  offer  later  on,  funds  can  be  used  only 
for  remedial  education  of  those  chil- 
dren who  are  not  keeping  pace  with 
their  age  group. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

•  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  O'Hara 

was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 

minutes.) 

Mr.  ESCH.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding. 

I  want  to  compliment  him  on  his 
amendment  and  emphasize  that  by  ask- 
ing two  questions. 

The  purpose  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  to  put  the  dollars  here 
where  the  children  are  in  the  country.  Is 
that  correct? 
Mr.  O'HARA.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ESCH.  And  second,  with  the  sec- 
ond amendment,  the  gentleman  will  use 
those  dollars  to  aid  those  children  who 
are  the  slow  learners  and  those  who 
really  need  assistance? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  That  is  correct.  They  are 
two  separate  anmndments. 

Mr.  ESCH.  If  we  are  really  interested 
in  aiding  the  children  with  educational 
deficiencies  and  putting  the  money 
where  the  children  are.  then  we  should 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara) 
which  I  am  pleased  to  do,  and  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  offering  it. 
Mr.  O'HARA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  . 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  my  good 
friend  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara)  for  offering  his 
amendment.  This  amendment  would  al- 
locate Federal  education  funds  according 
to  actual  educational  need  rather  thsui 
according  to  poverty,  and  it  would  get  the 
Federal  money  out  to  where  the  school- 
children are. 

The  way  this  program  is  presently 
being  administered  and  the  way  it  is  ex- 
pected to  be  administered  under  the  bill 
before  us.  a  means  test  would  be  ulti- 
mately applied  to  children  and  they 
would  be  branded  as  the  children  of  poor 
parents  as  a  condition  to  access  to  edu- 
cational opportunity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  writing  a 
poverty  bill  today.  We  are  writing  legis- 
lation to  provide  Federal  fimds  for  edu- 
catiwi.  The  title  I  formula  is  supposed  to 
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be  directed  at  correcting  educational  de-  cordlngly,  we  should  focus  our  attention 
flciencies  among  educationally  deprived  on  the  needs  of  children  rather  than  on 
iThiiHrAn— and  "educationaUy  deprived"    the  flnancial  status  or  straits  of  their 

parents. 
Admittedly,    statistics    indicate    that 

there  is  a  certain  correlation  between 


children 

does  not  necessarily  imply  that  a  child's 

parents  are  in  any  particular  income 

bracket. 

Under  the  O'Hara  amendment  two- 
thirds  of  the  funds  available  under  title 
I  would  be  distributed  directly  to  local 
school  districts  based  upon  the  number 
of  school-age  children  in  the  district.  The 
local  district  would  then  have  the  free- 
dom to  provide  educationally  deprived 
children  with  educational  assistance  re- 
gardless of  the  income  of  their  parents. 

Mr.    GAYDOS.    Will   the    gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  hearing  the  many 
hours  of  debate  both  in  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  as  well  as  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  with  respect  to  the  formula  for 
title  I  allocation,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  chances  of  ever  arriving 
at  a  formula  based  on  the  poverty  com- 
ponents in  the  committee  bill  which  will 
be  satisfactory  to  a  substantial  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  are  indeed 
dim  if  not  impossible. 

I  certainly  can  sympathize  with  my 
colleagues  from  New  York  who  have  been 
so  forceful  and  articulate  in  expressing 
their  opposition  to  the  title  I  formula  in 
the  committee  bill.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
can  certainly  understand  the  concern  of 
the  supporters  of  the  title  I  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  who  feel  that  schools  in  the 
districts  which,  in  their  opinion,  have 
heretofore  received  an  inequitable  share 
of  title  I  funds  will  now  receive  their 
equitable  share. 

The  main  defect  in  the  committee  pro- 
posal for  the  title  I  formula  appears  to  be 
the  inclusion  of  AFDC  children  as  one  of 
the  criteria.  The  inequity  of  this  is 
pointed  out  most  vividly  in  the  wide  dis- 
parity between  States  both  in  the  num- 
ber of  families  on  AFDC  as  well  as  the 
monthly  payments  made  to  families.  For 
example,  while  New  York  has  7.4  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  schoolchildren  In 
the  country  and  Texas  4.5  percent,  in  the 
past  8  years.  New  York  has  added  564,248 
AFDC  children  to  its  total  count  of  title  I 
eligible  children,  while  Texas  has  added 
only  81,854  children.  Whereas  the  aver- 
age monthly  payment  to  an  AFDC  family 
In  New  York  amoimts  to  $284.76,  It 
amoimts  to  only  $52.94  in  Mississippi. 

Accordingly,  Federal  administrators  of 
the  AFDC  who  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee urged  AFDC  statistics  not  be  used 
in  distributing  funds. 

I  suggest  that  now  is  the  time  to  re- 
examine the  purpose  and  results  of  title 
I  programs  to  date  and  establish  a  new 
formula  that  will  most  equitably  allo- 
cate funds  to  the  children  who  are  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged.  I  agree  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  OUara)  that  the  bill  before 
the  House  is  not  a  poverty  bill  but  an  edu- 
cational bUl.  Its  purpose  should  be  to  as- 
sist educationally  deprived  children  and 
no  to  extricate  people  from  poverty.  Ac- 


educational  deprivation  and  economic 
deprivation,  but  the  Office  of  Education 
reports  that  two -thirds  of  children  hav- 
ing persistent  reading  problems  are  from 
families  with  incomes  in  excess  of  $3,000 
per  year  and  that  three-fourths  of  chil- 
dren having  persistent  academic  prob- 
lems other  than  reading  are  from  fam- 
ilies makhig  more  than  $3,000  per  year. 
In  my  opinion,  the  formula  which  is  set 
forth  in  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
colleague.  Mr.  O'Hara,  appears  to  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  By  allocating 
two-thirds  of  title  I  fimds  on  the  basis 
of  school  age  population,  the  local  school 
districts  would  then  be  able  to  use  Fed- 
eral fimds  for  the  educationally  disad- 
vantaged regardless  of  whether  their 
family  flnancial  status  would  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  title  I  formula  In  the 
committee  bill. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
committee  bill  as  it  now  stands  does  pro- 
vide local  school  districts  with  the  option 
of  waiving  the  poverty  requirement  re- 
garding the  selection  of  title  I  schools, 
"and  allows  the  school  districts  to  choose 
the  schools  using  other  means  of  deter- 
mining educational  disadvantagement, 
such  as  transciency  rates,  the  numbers  of 
children  with  limited  English-speaking 
ability,  or  assessments  of  educational  dis- 
advantagement. or  any  other  combina- 
tion of  such  factors,"  provided  that  (1) 
such  change  is  approved  by  the  district- 
wide  parental  advisory  council  required 
by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act,  and 
(2)  that  "the  means  adopted  must  pro- 
vide that  the  funds  are  concentrated  in 
schools  having  concentrations  of  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  children." 

The  thrust  of  the  O'Hara  amendment 
is  to  expand  this  concept  so  that  aid  to 
the  educationally  disadvantaged  child 
would  be  the  rule  smd  not  the  exception. 

To  allay  any  fears  that  complete  elimi- 
nation of  the  poverty  factor  In  the  allo- 
cation formula  will  discriminate  against 
educationally  disadvantaged  children 
from  poor  families,  the  O'Hara  amend- 
ment does  provide  that  one-third  of  title 
I  funds  will  be  allocated  on  the  basis  for 
the  title  I  formula  in  the  committee  bill. 

I  intend  to  support  the  O'Hara  amend- 
ment to  title  I  of  the  bill  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it  as  the  most  equi- 
table formula  to  allocate  funds  imder 
title  I  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Myers)  . 

Mr.  MYERS.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman, 
is  he  offering  these  two  amendments  en 
bloc,  or  is  one  amendment  offered  on  the 
other  or  each  one  of  them  to  be  individ- 
ually considered  now? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  think  they  logically  fit 
together,  but  I  am  offering  them  sepa- 
rately and  each  will  stand  on  its  own 
merits. 

The  amendment  before  us  has  to  do 
with  the  formula  allocation. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Myers,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  O'Hara  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  if  this  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated  then  could  the 
second  amendment  proposed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  be  offered? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Yes;  the  next  amend- 
ment could  be  offered,  although  I  did  not 
make  my  plans  on  the  basis  of  this 
amendment  being  defeated.  I  am  not  sure 
I  would  offer  it  if  this  amendment  were 
defeated. 

Mr.  MYERS.  One  further  question:  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  still  further, 
this  amendment  does  not  add  additional 
funds  to  this  bill,  it  merely  reallocates 
them  according  to  the  children  and  to 
their  need? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  That  is  right,  the  author- 
ization is  the  same,  there  is  no  extra 
money  under  my  amendment. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
notice  under  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
OHara)  that  the  State  of  Illinois  gets 
approximately  $4  million  more  imder 
the  formula  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  as  opposed  to  the  formula 
presented  in  H.R.  69.  And  under  the  pres- 
ent distribution  imder  the  ESEA  $3 
milUon  of  that  $4  million  goes  into  Du 
Page  County,  which  I  represent.  I  find 
that  exceedingly  strange  because  Du 
Page  County  is  the  fourth  wealthiest 
county  in  the  United  States  in  terms  of 
per  capita  income,  and  we  have  less  than 
1  percent  of  nonwhite  population. 

I  wonder  how  this  formula  could  pump 
$3  million  into  Du  Page  County  when 
we  get  now  only  $500,000.  I  would  think 
if  there  ever  was  a  county  that  had  their 
own  resources  bsised  on  per  capita  in- 
come, and  very  few  problems  based  on 
very  few  low-income  families,  that  this 
would  be  the  last  county  under  anybody's 
formula  to  get  such  a  large  increase. 
Could  the  gentleman  explain  why  that 
is  so? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
be  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  formula  would  dis- 
tribute two-thirds  of  the  money  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  school-age  chil- 
dren, and  one-third  on  the  basis  of  low- 
income,  low-family  incomes.  The  one- 
third  being  designed  to  give  additional 
attention  to  those  school  attendance 
areas  with  the  highest  number  of  low- 
income  children,  but  recognizing  the 
fact  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  children 
mth  persistent  reading  problems,  and 
three-fourths  of  those  children  with  per- 
sistent problems  other  than  reading  are 
not  fronr  low-income  families.  My 
amendment  does  recognize  that  fact.  It 
does  shift  funds  around  within  a  State. 
The  county  represented  by  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlen- 
BORN)   would  benefit  but  so  would  tlie 
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Illinois  counties  represented  \y  Mr. 
McClort,  Mr.  AxnrDS,  Mr.  Ai»kbson, 
BCr.  Railsbacx.  Mr.  Futdlkt,  Mr.JMACi- 
CAN.  Mr.  Michel,  and  Mr.  Shxplbt. 

Mr.  EXtLENBCmN.  I  take  it  it  Is  pure 
happenstance  that  one  Democra|i  hap- 
pens to  be  helped  by  this  ameixUaent  In 
Illinois?  I 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  might  say  to  tike  gen- 
tleman from  DliiMls  that  I  find  it  com- 
plicated enough  to  worlc  with  tlie  for- 


worrying    about 


party 


Chairman,   will 


I  have 


s  but 
Mil- 


mula    without 
politics. 

Mr.    DtELLUMa    Mr 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OUARA.  I  yield  to  the  geii^eman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DEIXUMS.  Mr.  ChairmanJ 
a  "dear  colleague"  letter  signed  by  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
<Mr.  PxaxiNs) ,  the  gentleman  frcoi  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  QviE),  the  gentlemap  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas),  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  <Mr.  Beix), 
wherein  it  is  pointed  out  that  ip  Oak- 
land, Calif.,  which  is  the  largest  imetro- 
politan  area  in  that  district,  under  this 
formula  our  school  district  woald  re- 
ceive $2.9  million,  and  under  thlp  com- 
mittee bUl,  $4.6  million.  Is  this jtypical 
with  respect  to  the  gentleman's  formula 
that  these  large  metropolitaxi  cities 
around  the  country  would  receive  less 
money  as  oppaeed  to  more  moueyj  to  pro- 
vide ediication  imder  title  I? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  No;  it  is  not  ty; 
varies  from  place  to  place.  For 
New  Yoric  City  would  get  moi 
under  my  amendment  than 
committee  bill,  although  not 
as  they  would  have  gotten  un 
Peyser  amendment. 

I  do  not  have  many  city  fii 
under  my  amendment,  for  instan< 
waukee  County  would  get  more.  In  Mis- 
souri, St  Louis  Covmty  gets  mors  imder 
my  amendment  than  under  the  commit- 
tee bilL  I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  toe  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman^  I  rise 
in  omio&ltion  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  frran  Michiga^  (Mr. 

O'HARA)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  let  me  sta*e  that 
this  would  be  a  sad  day  in  this  country 
in  my  judgment  if  we  jerked  the  rug  out 
from  under  the  disadvantaged  cihildren 
that  are  presently  receiving  the  benefits 
in  the  title  I  program.  , 

That  is  exactly  what  the  P'Hara 
amendment  does  in  this  instance.  It  takes 
into  consideration,  as  he  stated,  dlfetribu- 
tion  of  the  money,  two-thirds  on  the 
basis  of  the  school  population  in  the 
country  and  one-third  under  H.R.  69;  but 
by  that  two-thirds  we  make  a  suburban 
bill  out  of  the  whole  situation.  Natural- 
ly, we  have  disadvantaged  kids  in  higher- 
income  groups,  but  the  real  disadvan- 
taged youngsters  are  in  the  low-income 
group. 

Many  studies  have  shown  a  high  cor- 
relation between  low  mcome  and  doing 
poorly  in  school :  60  percent  and  70  per- 
cent in  many  studies.  Then  we  h4ive  iso- 
lated cases  in  aU  families  of  this  Na- 
tion, regardless  of  their  station  in  life, 
and  regardless  of  the  income  of  the  fam- 
ilies of  children  who  have  problems.  But 


those  are  not  the  most  severely  disad- 
vantaged children. 

Some  day  I  should  like  to  see  a  general 
aid  bill  passed.  The  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  is  noth- 
ing mwe  or  less  than  a  general  aid  for- 
mula to  take  care  of  all  of  the  areas  of 
the  country,  hut  it  will  completely  do 
grave  injustice  to  the  children  that  we 
are  serving  in  the  country,  and  any  gen- 
eral aid  bill  should  come  on  top  of  the 
disadvantaged  bill. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bradbmas)  . 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man for  yielding. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a 
comparison  of  the  estimated  allocations 
under  the  committee  formula  and  the 
O'Hara  amendment  shows  how  title  I 
funds  will  be  shifted  from  urban  areas  to 
wealthier  suburban  school  districts: 

Under  the  O'Hara  amendment  the 
State  of  Maryland  receives  $5.1  million 
more  than  it  does  under  H.R  69.  More 
than  one-half  of  the  increase  is  in  one 
county,  Montgomery,  which  also  happ>ens 
to  be  the  wealthiest  in  the  Nation.  Bal- 
tin>ore  City  with  many  more  children  in 
need  of  title  I  services  would  receive  $2.4 
milhon  less  than  imder  H.R.  69  and  $1.3 
million  less  than  in  1974. 

Under  the  O'Hara  amendment  the 
home  State  of  the  author  (Michigan) 
would  receive  $4.8  million  more  than  im- 
der H.R.  69.  There  would  be  about  a 
$5.6  million  increase  gcHng  to  Macomb 
and  Oakland  Counties,  2  of  the  20 
richest  counties  in  the  Nation,  while 
Wayne  County,  which  houses  the  city 
of  Detroit,  would  get  $4.4  million  less 
than  under  H.R.  69. 

Under  the  O'Hara  amendment  Illinois 
receives  about  $90  milhon  in  LEA  grants. 
While  the  State  as  a  whole  gains,  Cook 
County  actually  loses  over  $6  million  and 
falls  $5  million  below  the  amount  re- 
ceived in  1974  while  Du  Page  and  Lake 
Counties,  two  of  the  wealthiest  in  the 
Nation,  gain  $4.6  million. 

In  New  York  State  three  of  the  most 
urbanized  counties:  the  Bronx,  Kings, 
and  New  York  County,  wiU  lose  10  per- 
cent of  their  1974  levels;  while  three  of 
the  country's  richest  counties  all  gain. 
Nassau  County  is  up  50  percent,  Rock- 
land is  up  54  percent,  and  Westchester  is 
up  5  percent. 

In  Virginia,  which  as  a  whole  receives 
$2.8  million  less  under  the  O'Hara 
amendment,  the  amounts  received  by 
Fairfax  and  Arlington  Counties  increase 
150  percent  and  81  percent,  respectively, 
while  Norfolk  and  Richmond  each  lose 
the  10  percent  maximum  permitted  un- 
der the  O'Hara  amendment.  The  in- 
crease in  Fairfax  and  Arlington  totals 
over  $2  million. 

It  does  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  effect  of  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  goes  contrary  to 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  title  I 
program;  namely,  to  provide  education 
funds  where  they  are  needed  by 
children. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 


guished gentlonan  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 

QUIE). 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  Chairman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  story  is  sort 
of  evolving  here.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Eelknborn)  indicated  that 
his  district.  Du  Page  County,  111.,  would 
get  $3  million  additionally.  It  jimips  from 
$Mj  million  to  $3'^  million.  And  Cook 
County  loses  $6  million.  We  know  there 
must  be  something  wrong  with  the  for- 
mula, as  the  gentleman  from  Indiar.* 
has  indicated,  when  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia in  counties  nearby  loses  $2.8  mil- 
lion under  the  O'Hara  formula,  but  Fair- 
fax and  Arlington  Coimtie.*:  get  150  per- 
cent increases.  That  means  all  those  poor 
counties  where  the  poor  kids  are,  who 
do  not  have  the  advantage  of  the  kind  of 
education  which  those  in  Arlington  and 
Fairfax  Counties  have,  lose  money.  That 
just  cannot  be  fair. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  is  onto 
one  point,  that  the  poverty  formula  docs 
not  accurately  designate  who  is  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged,  but  the  O'Hara 
formida  is  farther  off  the  mark.  The  only 
way  to  get  to  the  mark  is  if  we  cooM 
have  an  assessment  to  find  out  who  is 
actually  disadvantaged. 

That  capability  is  not  available  to  us 
now  so  there  is  no  way  we  can  do  it.  So 
I  join  with  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
in  urging  that  we  vote  down  the  O'Hara 
amendment  and  stay  with  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Meeds,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pehkiws  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Washington,  first  let  me  state  that 
Fairfax  County  goes  up  from  $1,207,000 
to  $2,773,000  and  Montgomery  County, 
Md.  goes  from  $1,427,000  to  $3,787,000. 
That  is  the  pattern  of  the  O'Hara 
amendment. 

I  yield  now  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Meeds). 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  would  agree 
with  me  that  this  formula  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  does  complete  vio- 
lence to  the  purpose  of  this  act. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Section  101  sets  out  in  the 
bill  tlie  classes  of  special  educational 
needs  of  cliildren  of  low-income  families 
and  the  impact  that  concentrations  vS. 
low-income  families  have  on  the  ability 
of  local  educational  agencies  to  support 
adequate  educational  programs  and  so 
the  Congress  hereby  declares  it  to  be  the 
pohcy.  and  so  on.  and  this  is  a  direct 
quotation  of  the  purpose  of  this  act.  It  is 
not  just  to  aid  the  educationally  dis- 
advantaged children  because  they  are 
educationally  disadvantaged  but  because 
there  are  concentrations  of  educationally 
disadvantaged  children  who  because  of 
those  concentrations  are  becoming  fur- 
ther educationally  disadvantaged. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly right. 
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Mr.  "WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff). 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
to  me  most  of  the  conversation  about 
this  amendment  has  been  about  how 
much  money  would  the  individual  coun- 
ties get.  Are  we  not  talking  about  the 
kids  and  how  much  money  will  go  to 
those  disadvantaged  children?  When  we 
talk  about  one  county  getting  150  per- 
cent or  another  coimty  getting  less  by 
3  percent,  is  it  not  the  desire  of  Mem- 
bers to  see  to  it  that  the  money  goes 
where  the  kids  are?  Unfortunately,  un- 
der what  happens  with  the  committee 
bill,  it  does  not  follow. 

Mr.  PERKIINS.  The  gentleman  is  in- 
correct altogether.  We  want  to  put  the 
money  where  the  kids  are.  That  is  the 
trouble  with  some  of  the  amendments 
that  have  been  offered  today,  but  here 
we  are  trying  to  take  care  of  the  poorest 
of  the  poor,  and  before  we  go  out  into 
the  more  affluent  areas  we  first  should 
take  care  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor 
where  we  have  a  great  concentration  of 
disadvantaged  children,  and  our  formula 
does  just  that. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  But  is  it  not  true  the 
formula  is  based  entirely  on  the  Orshan- 
sky  formula  which  takes  only  one  point 
Into  consideration? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  No,  it  is  not.  The  Or- 
shansky  does  not  do  that.  The  Orshan- 
sky  is  the  most  fair  poverty  formula  in 
my  judgment  that  has  ever  been  devised 
and  it  has  been  adopted  by  many  other 
Government  agencies  in  this  Govern- 
ment. But  the  committee  bill  also  counts 
AFDC  children  above  $4,250.  And  I 
might  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  almost  all  of  those  chil- 
dren are  in  the  wealthiest  States. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  Under  the 
committee  bill  do  not  some  States  get 
three  times  as  much  on  school  aid  to 
children  as  some  other  States?  Under 
my  amendment  there  would  still  be  a 
difference  but  only  a  difference  to  2  to  1, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  so  in 
terms  of  relationship  to  the  actual  num- 
ber of  kids  I  would  reduce  some  of  the 
disparity  that  is  now  seen. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  he  would  increase  the 
disparity  tremendously  by  placing  the 
money  in  the  wealthy  areas  of  the  coun- 
try, and  all  we  have  to  do  is  pick  out 
any  wealthy  county  we  want  to  suggest 
In  the  United  States  and  we  will  find 
that  money  Is  taken  from  the  poorer 
counties  and  is  going  to  the  wealthier 
counties. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  O'Hara.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Perkins  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
I  yield  further  let  me  state  about  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigian  (Mr.  O'Hara)  ,  that  if  we 


were  going  to  a  general  aid  bill  taking 
into  consideration  all  the  children  in  the 
coimtry  then  naturally  we  should  support 
the  O'Hara  amendment,  but  in  trying 
to  adopt  the  O'Hara  approach  to  title  I 
it  would  then  change  the  course  of  the 
legislation  and  would  absolutely  destroy 
a  program  that  has  performed  over  a 
period  of  years,  and  we  would  have  the 
money  scattered  and  taken  from  the 
school  districts  that  really  needed  it — in 
the  poorer  districts — and  given  out  to 
the  suburban  areas. 

We  would  see  tremendous  injustice 
done  to  the  poorest  of  the  poor  in  this 
country.  It  would  be  my  hope  that  the 
entire  membership  of  this  committee 
would  vote  against  the  O'Hara  amend- 
ment. Until  the  day  comes  that  we  want 
to  go  to  general  aid,  we  should  not  coimt 
the  two-thirds  of  all  the  children  unless 
we  have  the  money  to  do  that  job. 

As  we  know,  with  f imds  limited,  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  come  first.  That  is 
the  difference  between  HR.  69,  the  for- 
mula in  that  bill,  and  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan. It  is  my  hope  that  all  members  of 
the  committee  will  vote  down  the  O'Hara 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlemsui  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  O'Hara)  to  the  committee  substi- 
tute. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  Chair 
announced  that  the  noes  appeared  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairpaan,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  qfionmi  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  with- 
draws his  point  of  no  quorum. 

RECOSOED  VOTE 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  103,  noes  312, 
not  voting  17,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  114] 
ATES— 103 


St  Germain 

Sarasin 

Stanton, 

J.  WlUiam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 


Al>zug 

Dulski 

Luken 

Adams 

Esch 

McCollister 

Addabbo 

Ford 

McKinney 

Armstrong 

Fraser 

Macdonald 

Aspin 

Gaydos 

MaUunaga 

BadUlo 

Gialmo 

Mayne 

Blaggl 

Gilman 

Melcher 

Bingham 

Grasso 

Mezvlnsky 

Boland 

Griffiths 

Minlsh 

Brasco 

Grover 

Mink 

Bray 

Gude 

MitcheU,  N.Y. 

Broomfleld 

Guyer 

Moeher 

Brotzman 

Hanley 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Helstoskl 

Myers 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Hillis 

Nedzi 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Hogan 

O'Hara 

Cederberg 

Holt 

Parris 

Chamberlain 

Holtzman 

Patten 

Chisholm 

Howard 

PodeU 

Clancy 

Huber 

PoweU,  Ohio 

Cotter 

Hudnut 

Rangel 

Cronln 

Karth 

Blegle 

Culver 

Kastenmeier 

Rinaldo 

Davis.  WU. 

Kemp 

Roe 

Delaney 

King 

Roncalio.  Wyo 

Dennis 

Koch 

Rosenthal 

Devlne 

Landgrebe 

Roush 

Dlngell 

LatU 

Roy 

Donobue 

Lent 

Ryan 

Steele 

Stratton 

SuUlvan 

Thone 

Tiernan 

To  well,  Nev. 


Vander  Veen 
Walsh 
VPolff 
Wydler 

Wylie 
Yatron 


Abdnor 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevill 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
-  Burke.  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Vass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton 
Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cbapiiell 

dark 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawson,  Del 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collier 

Collins,  HI. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Coughlln 

Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  Rolaert 
W.,  Jr. 

Daniels, 
Domlnick  V. 

Danielson 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  S.C. 

de  la  Garza 

Dellenback 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Dent 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dorn 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif 

Eilberg 

ES'lenborn 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evins.  Tenn. 


NOES— 312 

Fascell 
Flndley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Plynt 
Foley 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Frey 

Froehlicb 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Ginn 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Gross 
Gubser 
Gunter 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
H6bert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hinshaw 
Holifield 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
lehord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kazen 

Ketchum 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Lagomarslno 

Landnim 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFaU 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Maraziti 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathias,  Calif 

Mathis,  Oa. 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

tfichel 

Milford 

Miller 


MUls 

Mizell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murtha 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Brien 
ONeUl 
Owens 
Passman 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Preyer 
Price,  ni. 
Price,  Tex. 
Pritchard 
Qule 
Qulllen 
Railsback 
Randall 
Rarlck 
Rees 
Regula 
Reid 
Reuss 
Roberts 
Robinson,  Va. 
Roblson,  N.Y. 
Rodino 
Rogers 
Rooney,  Pft. 
Rose 

RostenkowsU 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
Sandman 
Sarbanes 
Satterfleld 
Scherle 
Schneebeli 
Schroeder 
Sebelius 
Selberllng 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Shuster 
Slsk 
Skubltz 
Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 
Snyder 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stelger.  Aris. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thornton 
Treen 
UdaU 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanik 
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Veysey 

Wiggins 

Vigorlto 

Wilson.  Bob 

WacTKonner 

Wilson. 

Waldle 

Cbarles  H., 

Wampler 

Calif. 

Ware 

Wilson, 

WbAlen 

Charles,  Tex. 

White 

Winn 

Wblteburst 

Wright 

Whitten 

Wyatt 

Widnall 

Wyman 

Yates't 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Oa. 
Young,  m. 
Young,  B.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


NOT  VOTING— 17 

Blatntk  Minshall,  Ohio  Sikes 

Frelinghuysen    Mitchell.  Md.      Smith.  N.T. 
Gray  Patman  Teague 

Hanrahan  Rhodes  Williams 

Kluczynski  Roncallo.  N.Y.    Zion 

MetcaUe  Rooney.  N.Y. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT    OTFCKED    BT    liR.    PETSEX    TO    THZ 
COMMTTTEX  SOBVllTUll 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  tlie  committee  substi- 
tute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  this  an  amend- 
ment that  was  previously  printed  in  the 
Record? 

Mr.  PBYSEH.  Yes,  it  was. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  tti.  Peyses  to  the 
commltte*  axibstltute.  Page  28,  beglnntng 
with  line  10,  strike  out  ererythtnc  down 
through  line  II,  page  36,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  102.  Section  103  of  tiUe  I  of  the  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  103.  (s)(l)(A)  There  is  heicby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year  for  the  purpose  of  tbis  paragraph  an 
amount  equal  to  not  more  than  I  per  cen- 
tum, of  the  amount  appropriated  for  sticb 
year  for  payments  to  States  under  section 
134(a)  (other  than  payments  under  such 
section  to  jurisdictions  excluded  from  the 
term  "State"  by  this  subsection).  The  Com- 
missioner shall  allot  the  amount  appropriat- 
ed pursuant  to  this  paragraph  among  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  accord- 
ing to  their  respecttre  need  for  such  grants. 
In  addition,  he  shall  allot  from  such  amount 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior — 

(I)  the  amount  necessary  to  make  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  subparagraph   (B);   and 

(II)  the  amount  necessary  to  make  pay- 
ments pitrsTiant  to  subparagraph  (O). 

The  maximum  grant  which  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  In  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall  be  eli- 
gible to  recehre  shall  be  determined  pursuant 
to  such  criteria  as  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mlnea  wlU  best  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  part. 

(B)  The  terms  on  which  payment  shall 
be  made  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
shall  Include  provision  for  payments  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  local  educational 
agenelBB  with  respect  to  out-of-state  Indian 
children  in  the  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  of  such  agencies  under  special  con- 
tracts with  that  Department.  The  amount  of 
any  such  payment  may  not  exceed  for  each 
such  child,  one-half  the  average  per  pupU 
expenditure  in  the  State  lz>  which  the  agency 
Is  located. 

(C)  The  maximum  amount  allotted  for 
payments  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
lUMier  clause  (11)  in  the  third  sentence  of 
subparagraph  (A)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  special 
educational  needs  o-  deprtred  Indian  chil- 
dren on  reservations  serviced  by  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  operated  for  Indian 
children  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 


as  determined  pursuant  to  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Commissioner.  Such  payments 
shall  be  made  pursuant  to  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  CommlBBloner  and  the  Secretary 
containing  such  assurances  and  terms  as  the 
Commissioner  determines  will  best  achieve 
the  purposes  of  this  part.  Such  agreement 
shaU  contain  (1)  an  assurance  that  pay- 
ments made  pursuant  to  this  subparagraph 
will  be  used  solely  for  programs  and  projects 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
which  meet  the  applicable  requirements  of 
section  13(a)  and  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  will  comply  in  all  other  respects 
with  the  requirements  of  tbis  title,  and  (2) 
provision  for  carrying  out  the  applicable  pro- 
visions of  sections  181(a)    and  183(a)(9). 

(2)  In  any  case  In  which  the  Commissioner 
determines  that  satisfactory  data  for  that 
purpose  are  available,  the  maxlmtim  grant 
which  a  local  educational  agency  in  a  State 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive  under  this  part 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  (except  as  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (3) )  an  amount  equal  to 
the  Federal  percentage  (established  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (c) )  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  that  State  except  that 
if  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the 
State  is  less  than  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure in  the  Urtited  States,  such  amount 
shall  be  the  average  per  pupU  expenditure  in 
the  United  States,  or  U  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  in  the  State  is  matt  than  130 
per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupU  expend- 
iture In  the  United  States,  such  amount 
shall  be  130  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  In  the  United  States,  mul- 
tiplied by  the  number  of  children  in  the 
school  district  of  such  agency  who  are  aged 
five  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  and  are  (A)  In 
families  having  an  annual  income  of  less 
than  the  low-income  factor  (established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)),  (B)  all  of  the 
number  of  children  in  the  school  district  of 
such  agency  who  are  aged  five  to  seventeen. 
Inclusive  and  who  are  in  families  receiving 
an  annual  income  in  excess  of  the  low- 
income  factor  (established  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c))  from  payments  under  the  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren under  a  State  plan  approved  under  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  or  (C)  living 
in  institutions  for  neglected  or  delinquent 
children  (other  than  such  institutions  op- 
erated by  the  United  States)  but  not  counted 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (7)  of  this  subsection 
for  the  purpose  of  a  grant  to  a  State  agency, 
or  being  supported  in  foster  homes  with 
public  funds.  In  any  other  case,  the  maxi- 
mum grant  for  any  local  educational  agency 
in  a  State  shaU  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  aggregate  maximum  amount  ot  such 
grants  for  all  such  agencies  in  the  county  or 
counties  In  which  the  school  district  of  the 
particular  agency  is  located,  which  aggregate 
maximum  amount  shaU  be  equal  to  the 
Federal  percentage  of  such  per  pupU  ex- 
penditure multiplied  by  the  number  of  chil- 
dren cd  such  ages  In  such  county  or  counties 
who  are  described  in  clauses  (A) ,  (B) .  or  (C) 
of  the  prertous  sentence,  and  shall  be  al- 
located among  those  agencies  upon  such 
equltaUe  basis  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
State  educational  agency  in  accordance  with 
basic  criteria  prescribed  by  the  Commission- 
er. Kotwltlistandlng  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  paragraph,  upon  determination  by 
the  State  edticational  agency  that  a  locaJ 
educational  agency  in  the  State  is  unable  or 
unwilling  to  provide  for  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  children,  described  In  clause 
(C)  of  the  first  sentence  of  this  paragn^di, 
who  are  living  in  Institutions  for  neglected 
or  dellnqtient  children,  the  State  educational 
agency  shall.  If  It  assumes  responsibility  for 
the  special  educational  needs  of  such  chil- 
dren, be  eligible  to  receive  the  portion  of  the 
allocation  to  such  local  educational  agency 
which  is  attributable  to  such  neglected  or 
delinquent  children,  but  if  the  State  educa- 


tional agency  does  not  assume  such  respcm- 
Biblllty,  any  other  State  or  local  public 
agency,  as  determined  by  regulations  estab- 
lished by  the  Commissioner,  which  does 
assume  such  responsibility  shall  be  eligible 
to  receive  such  portion  of  the  allocation. 

(3)  (A)  If  the  maximum  amount  of  the 
grant  determined  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  or  (2)  for  any  local  educational  agency 
Is  greater  than  50  per  centum  of  the  sum 
budgeted  by  that  agency  for  current  expendi- 
tures for  that  year  (as  determined  pursuant 
to  regulations  of  the  Commissioner),  such 
maximum  amount  shall  be  reduced  to  50 
per  centxim  of  such  budgeted  sum. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies which  serve  in  whole  or  in  part  the 
same  geographical  area,  and  in  the  case  of 
a  local  educational  agency  which  provides 
free  public  education  for  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  children  who  reside  in  the  school  dis- 
trict  of  another  local  educational  agency,  the 
State  educational  agency  may  allocate  the 
amount  of  the  maximum  grants  for  those 
agencies  among  them  in  such  manner  as  it 
determines  will  best  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
tbis  part. 

(4)  The  grant  which  Puerto  Rico  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  under  this  part  for  a 
fiscal  year  shall  be  the  amount  arrived  at  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  children  counted 
under  subsection  (c)  by  (i)  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  Puerto  Rico  or  (ii) 
in  the  case  where  such  average  per  puptt 
expenditure  Is  more  than  130  per  centnm 
of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  tbs 
United  States. 

(5)  POr  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "State"  does  not  Include  Guam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(b)  A  local  educational  agency  shall  be 
eligible  for  a  basic  grant  for  a  fiscal  year 
under  this  part  only  if  it  meets  the  follow- 
ing requirements  with  respect  to  the  num- 
ber of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen.  Inclu- 
sive, described  in  clauses  (A),  (B),  and  (C) 
of  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (a). 

(1)  In  any  case  (except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (3))  in  which  the  Commissioner 
determines  that  satisfactory  data  for  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection  as  to  the  number 
of  such  children  In  the  school  district  of 
such  local  educational  agency  shall  be  at 
least  ten. 

(2)  In  any  other  case,  except  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (3),  the  number  of  such  chil- 
dren in  the  county  which  includes  saeh 
local  educational  agency's  school  district 
shall  be  at  least  ten. 

(3)  In  any  case  In  which  a  county  includes 
a  part  of  the  school  district  of  local  edu- 
cational agency  concerned  and  the  Com- 
missioner has  not  determined  that  satis- 
factory data  for  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
section are  available  on  a  school  district 
basis  for  all  the  local  educational  agencies 
for  aU  the  counties  Into  which  the  school 
district  of  the  local  educational  agency  con- 
cerned extends,  the  eligibility  requirement 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  such  children 
for  such  local  educational  agency  shall  be 
determined  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
"Federal  percentage"  shall  be  40  per  centum 
and  the  "low-income  factor"  shall  be  $3,750 
for  each  fiscal  year  of  this  Act,  except  tbst 
no  county  shall  receive  less  than  100  per 
centum  of  the  amount  they  have  received 
for  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Commissioner  shall  determine  the  number 
of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive, 
of  families  having  an  annual  income  of  less 
than  the  low-income  factor  (as  established 
pursuant  to  stibsection  (c ) )  on  the  basis 
of  the  moat  recent  satl^actory  data  available 
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from  the  DeiMurtment  of  Commerce.  At  any 
time  sucii  data  for  a  county  are  available  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  such  data 
Shall  be  tised  In  nxaklng  calculations  under 
this  section.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  determine  the  num- 
ber of  children  of  such  ages  from  families 
receiving  an  annual  Income  in  excess  of  the 
low-income  factor  from  payments  under  the 
programs  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  the 
number  of  children  of  such  ages  living  In 
Institutions  for  neglected  or  delinquent  chil- 
dren, or  being  supported  in  foster  homes  with 
public  funds,  on  the  basis  of  the  caseload 
data  for  the  month  of  January  of  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year  or,  to  the  extent  that  such 
data  are  not  avaUable  to  him  before  AprU  1 
of  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  Secretary's 
determination  Is  made,  then  on  the  basis  of 
the  most  recent  reliable  data  available  to  him 
at  the  time  of  such  determination. 

When  requested  by  the  Commissioner,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  make  a  special 
estimate  of  the  number  of  children  of  such 
ages  who  are  from  families  having  an  annual 
Income  of  less  than  the  low-Income  factor 
(established  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) )  In 
each  country  or  school  district,  and  the  Com- 
missioner is  authorized  to  pay  (either  In  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement)  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  the  cost  of  making  this 
special  estimate.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  give  consideration  to  any  request  of  the 
chief  executive  of  a  State  for  the  collection 
of  additional  census  information.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sider all  children  who  are  In  correctional  In- 
stitutions to  be  living  lu  institutions  for 
delinquent  chldren. 

(e)  For  the  p\irpose  of  this  section,  "the 
average  per  pupU  expenditure"  In  a  State, 
or  In  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  aggre- 
gate current  expenditures  during  the  second 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  computation  Is  made  (or.  If  satisfactory 
data  for  that  year  are  not  available  at  the 
time  of  computation,  then  during  the  earli- 
est preceding  fiscal  year  for  which  satisfac- 
tory data  tu-e  avaUable)  of  all  local  educa- 
tional agencies  as  defined  In  section  303(6) 
(A)  in  the  SUte,  or  In  the  United  States 
(which  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
means  the  fifty  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia),  as  the  case  may  be,  plus  any 
direct  current  expenditures  by  the  State  for 
operation  of  such  agencies  (without  regard 
to  the  sources  of  funds  from  which  either 
of  such  expenditures  are  made),  divided  by 
the  aggregate  number  of  children  in  average 
daUy  attendance  to  whom  such  agencies  pro- 
vided free  public  education  during  such  pre- 
ceding year. 

Renumber  all  following  sections  accord- 
ingly, and  on  page  48,  line  10,  strike  "85 " 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "100". 

Mr.  PEYSER  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  smiendment  may  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  of- 
fering another  amendment  at  this  time 
that  brings  about  a  considerable  change 
over  the  amendment  I  previously  offered 
on  the  floor. 

This  amendment  reduces  the  $4,000 
level  to  $3,750. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  puts 
a  limit  on  the  amount  of  credit  given 
these  States  who  expend  far  more  than 
the  national  average.  In  this  case,  the 


State  of  New  York  Is  severely  affected  in 
that  New  York  expends  150  percent  of 
the  national  average.  Under  this  proposal 
It  is  limited  to  130  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some  slg- 
niflcant  facts  that  the  Members  should 
know.  We  have  heard  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  reel  off  a  num- 
ber of  States  that  he  says  would  lose 
money  under  my  amendment.  The  gen- 
tleman was  referring  to  the  first  year  of 
the  committee  bill,  and  not  at  the  time 
the  Orshansky  formula  takes  affect  I 
think  it  is  Important  to  realize  that  we 
are  talking  not  about  a  1-year  bill,  but 
a  3-year  bill. 

The  net  effect  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment Is  to  level  out  the  moneys  going  into 
the  metropolitan  areas  and  redistribut- 
ing it  among  smaller  commuxuties.  The 
cities  will  benefit  by  the  100  percent  hold- 
harmless  as  well  as  all  other  areas  of  the 
country.  This  is  the  equivalent  of  a  $10 
million  loss  for  the  city  of  New  York,  but, 
nevertheless  I  feel  that  this  is  the  best 
we  can  do  in  the  House  not  only  for  New 
York  City  but  every  other  urban  area. 
I  wish  it  were  possible  to  go  over  with 
each  Member  at  this  time  and  show  them 
the  impact,  the  impact  here  Is  that  over 
190  congressional  districts  will  gain  in 
this  formula  over  the  previous  formula. 
One  hundred  and  ninety  districts  will 
gain  over  the  committee  bill.  The  gain  is 
based  not  on  the  first  year  alone,  but  on 
the  first  3  years. 

I  am  not  questioning  anybody's  mo- 
tives on  this  floor  as  to  what  has  been 
said  before.  I  am  convinced  everyone 
wants  to  get  money  for  the  children  of 
our  country.  We  are  simply  waging  a 
fight  to  get  money  to  the  poorer  areas, 
the  poorer  areas  should  not  be  made  to 
suffer.  Under  the  committee  biU  these 
areas  are  definitely  losing  out  far  beyond 
what  they  should  be  losing. 

I  think  the  Members  will  recall  the 
figures  we  gave  before  that  showed  many 
small  communities  with  either  no  growth 
In  population,  or  a  loss  in  population  gain 
anywhere  from  100  to  250  percent.  This 
has  to  be  wrong. 

We  caimot  let  a  program  go  in  that 
puts  the  money  and  rewards  areas — smd 
I  am  not  even  convinced  these  little  areas 
want  this  kind  of  money  because  their 
programs  and  their  children  are  not 
there.  We  are  simply  going  to  force  them 
to  create  new  programs  that  they  are  not 
even  asking  for  at  this  point,  with  this 
additional  money. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  this.  It  is  a  major  step-up 
for  most  of  these  suburban  and  rural 
areas.  The  net  result  of  the  100-percent 
hold-harmless  is  that  nobody  will  lose. 
Out  of  the  401  coimtles  who  lose  in  the 
committee  bill,  there  vrill  not  be  a  county 
to  lose  imder  this  proposal. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  formula  carries 
the  same  inequities.  It  is  an  unfair  for- 
mula. It  provides  100-percent  hold- 
harmless.  That  means  one  would  still 
use  the  1960  census  Information.  Any 
time  we  use  100-percent  hold-harmless, 
we  stsiy  with  1974,  which  used  a  hold- 
harmless.  In  fiscal  year  1974  we  held 


every  State  harmless  100  percent  from 
what  they  were  in  1973.  All  of  this  means 
that  we  are  using  the  1960  census  as  a 
basis  for  the  formula. 

If  the  Peyser  amendment  Is  agreed  to, 
we  will  continue  to  pay  for  kids  that  were 
In  those  school  districts  back  in  1960.  Not 
only  are  they  not  in  school  any  more,  but 
there  has  been  a  dramatic  shift  around 
the  country.  Some  school  districts  have 
had  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  poor 
kids;  some  have  had  a  reduction  in  the 
total  number  of  kids  in  their  schools. 
Why  pay  teachers  to  teach  children  who 
are  not  there?  It  just  does  not  make 
sense. 

In  our  formula  we  protect  against  any 
kind  of  a  rapid  change  in  money  by  put- 
ting In  an  85-percent  hold-harmless,  and 
that  ought  to  be  adequate,  so  the  ad- 
justments can  be  made  in  the  schools. 
Mr.  Peyser's  amendment  also  goes  away 
from  the  Orshansky  formula.  Before  it 
discounted  every  family  who  had  a  size  of 
five  or  more.  Now  it  discounts  those 
above  four,  so  that  it  is  just  a  more  in- 
equitable formula  than  the  other  one  that 
was  offered.  I  cannot  see  how  any  Mem- 
ber can  go  for  this  formula.  It  is  worse 
than  the  one  before. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman shield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the 
Members  from  New  York  keep  referring 
to  the  millions  or  more  youngsters  in 
New  York.  Actually  that  is  not  true.  Cal- 
ifornia has  4.9  million  children  and  New 
York  has  4.3  million  children;  yet  New 
York  is  getting  $200  million  under  the 
H.R.  69  formula  and  California  is  get- 
ting $153  million,  so  New  York  does  bet- 
ter under  this  formula  than  they  seem 
to  believe. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  say  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California,  that  un- 
der the  other  Peyser  sunendment  New 
York  would  get  $120  million  more  than 
California.  Under  this  one  they  will  get 
$102  million  more  than  California.  As  we 
indicated,  we  have  as  many  poor  kids  in 
California  as  in  New  York. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  just  observ'e  that  under  the 
gentleman's  present  amendment  his 
State  would  get  $45  million  more  in  total 
than  under  the  committee  bill.  Of  course, 
if  that  happens,  other  States  and  com- 
munities will  lose.  Among  the  coimties 
that  win  be  losing  are  the  ones  that  do 
have  concentrations  of  poor  children 
also,  like  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  Detroit, 
Houston,  Milwaukee,  San  Francisco,  San 
Antonio,  St.  Louis,  Memphis,  New  Or- 
leans, Phoenix,  Jacksonville,  Pittsburgh, 
and  Denver.  It  seems  to  me  this  Is  an- 
other version  of  the  amendment  just  de- 
feated, and  I  hope  that  it  will  again  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes.  I  would  say  that  I 
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voted  against  the  other  one,  and  I  ^ould 
vote  against  this  one. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  Peyser  amendment  would  eiiable 
New  York  State  to  pick  up  $40  million 
here ;  am  I  correct? 

Mr.  QUIE.  A  little  more  than  thajt. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  personally  do  not  ob- 
ject to  any  State  getting  as  much  mioney 
as  they  possibly  can,  but  here  we  have 
the  built-in  inequity  of  AFDC  during  the 
1974  appropriations.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  is  right.  The 
inequitable  formula  that  is  presently  law 
would  continue  to  get  worse.  ' 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  serve  the  poorest  of  the  poor, 
then  this  plays  into  the  hands  <!lr  the 
wealthier  States.  They  can  make  the 
highest  AFDC  payments,  and  this]  gets 
away  from  the  principle  of  uniformity. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wilj  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentlejman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  j 

Mr.  Chairman,  could  this  be  described 
as  the  wolf-in-sheep's-clothing  amend- 
ment? J 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  could  be 
correct.  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  ^s  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gejitle- 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Peysei*)  to 
the  committee  substitute. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  aldivi- 
slon  (demanded  by  Mr.  Peyser)  ihere 
were — ayes  17,  noes  73.  1 

So  the  amendment  to  the  conuiqittee 
substitute  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  LANDCREBE  T^  THE 
COMMITTEE    SUBSTtrUTE 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Landgrese  to 
the  committee  substitute:  Page  SO.  line  25, 
Insert  "(1)"  immediately  after  "(d)". 

Page  51,  immediately  after  line  2,  insert 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

(2)  Section  144(a)(1)  (as  redesignated 
by  section  109  of  this  Act)  of  title  I  of  the 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "There  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
title,  not  to  exceed  $1,810,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $1,357,500,- 

000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975, 
$905,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1976,  and  $462,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1977.".  j 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
little  did  I  think,  when  I  introducec]  my 
"freer  education"  bill  last  October  that 

1  would  get  the  kind  of  result  which  I 
have  gotten.  Little  did  I  know  I  would 
receive  over  1,500  letters  from  more  than 
40  States.  Little  did  I  realize  that  I  would 
have  editorials  in  the  major  newspapers 
across  this  country  and  in  many  pftm- 
phlets  and  magazines. 


Little  did  I  realize  that  I  would  have 
so  many  professional  educators,  superin- 
tendents, and  principals  of  schools, 
teachers  and  school  board  members 
and  the  president  of  the  Association  of 
State  Boards  of  Education — writing  to 
me  and  encouraging  me  to  really  be  posi- 
tive about  phasing  out  Federal  control  of 
education. 

Little  did  I  realize  that  we  would  see, 
this  winter  in  this  cold  weather,  the 
mothers  and  fathers  come  out  to  express 
their  concern  for  what  is  happening  to 
the  education  of  our  boys  and  girls.  Lit- 
tle did  I  realize  the  numbers  of  surveys 
and  studies  of  education  that  were  going 
to  be  exposed  or  presented  to  the  people 
of  this  country  showing  what  a  horrible 
failure  those  Federal  education  programs 
have  been  over  this  decade. 

I  did  not  realize  even  how  bad  educa- 
tion was  myself  until  I  saw  some  of  these 
surveys  suid  studied  them  and  heard  par- 
ents express  their  concerns  about  what 
Federal  intervention  and  Federal  regula- 
tion are  doing  to  the  boys  and  girls  in 
our  schools.  * 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  would 
phase  out  the  education  funding  over  a 
4-year  period.  I  imderstand  that  there 
will  be  amendments  offered  that  would 
provide  for  alternative  funding  at  the 
State  level  through  changes  in  the  to- 
bacco laws. 

However,  from  1961  to  1972  school 
spending  in  the  United  States  rose  from 
$17  billion  to  $48.6  billion,  a  186-percent 
increase,  while  the  students  in  our 
schools  increased  by  only  26  percent;  yet 
the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  scores, 
taken  by  high  school  seniors,  have  de- 
clined every  year  for  the  last  10  years. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
Watergate  and  the  effects  on  the  elec- 
tions. Let  me  tell  my  dear  colleagues  that 
this  education  bill  and  the  way  we  deal 
with  it  today  is  going  to  have  a  very  ma- 
jor effect  on  some  of  our  elections  this 
year,  because  people  are  stirred  up  and 
they  simply  are  not  going  to  take  any 
more  of  this  psychological  testing,  this 
atheistic  humanism. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  I  will  not  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

In  addition,  this  act  has  led  to  far 
too  much  control  of  Federal  education. 
It  has  created  a  vast  bureaucracy  that 
operates  out  of  public  view  and  control. 
In  fact,  we  have  indications  that  the  ad- 
ministrative cost  is  approximately  26 
percent.  In  other  words  about  $470  mil- 
lion of  the  $1.8  billion  spent  on  title  I 
in  1973  was  absorbed  by  the  Federal 
bureaucracy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Land- 
grebe  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes.) 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  it  is  time  to  mandate  the  welfare 
experts  to  handle  the  problems  of  pov- 
erty and  to  have  our  educators  concen- 
trate once  more  on  educational  problems. 

I  know  of  no  study  that  indicates 
a  direct  relationship  between  the  in- 
come level  of  parents  and  the  learning 
ability  of  their  children. 


I  did  not  realize  that  Time  magazine 
would  be  concerned  about  the  drop  in 
our  education  levels  when  I  introduced 
my  bill  in  October,  nor  did  I  ask  for  the 
article  this  month  in  the  April  issue  of 
Retuler's  Digest. 

This  article  says  that  there  are  some 
7  million  schoolchildren  who  have  se- 
vere reading  problems.  There  are  7  mil- 
lion school  yoimgsters  who  have  severe 
reading  problems,  even  though  we  are 
spending  186  percent  more  dollars  on 
education  than  we  did  years  ago. 

The  Louis-Harris  survey  found  in  1971 
that  close  to  19  million  Americans  over 
the  age  of  16  have  difficulty  with  mini- 
mum reading  ability. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  my 
good  friend  and  neighbor  from  Indiana 
yield? 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  I  have  not  yielded, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can- 
not hear  him.  I  make  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  House 
should  be  in  some  order  here,  because  I 
have  not  heard  a  speech  advocating 
phasing  out  Federal  aid  to  education  in 
40  years,  and  I  want  to  hear  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did 
not  anticipate  such  a  cooperative  mood 
from  my  colleague  from  Indiana,  since 
we  did  not  get  along  quite  that  well  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee  a  few  weeks 
ago,  but  regardless  of  that,  this  article 
in  Reader's  Digest  indicates  that  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test,  which  is  taken 
each  year  by  a  million  high  school  stu- 
dents, shows  that  for  10  straight  years 
the  average  score  has  been  dropping,  and 
over  the  past  decade  it  has  dropped  33 
points,  or  about  7  percent. 

I  could  read  the  magazine  to  the  Mem- 
bers longer,  but  I  think  that  is  rather 
conclusive  and  speaks  for  itself.  I  am 
really,  honestly  concerned  about  what  is 
happening  to  education  in  America,  and 
I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  good  education. 

I  am  not,  however,  particularly  a  strong 
advocate  of  throwing  money  in  every  di- 
rection. During  the  short  tinae  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  this  Congress,  the  in- 
terest on  our  national  debt  alone  has 
risen  from  $14  billion  to  an  anticipated 
$29  billion  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  simply  going  to 
have  to  at  some  point  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  we  might  rim  out  of  borrowing 
power. 

What  is  happening  out  in  the  States? 
The  Governor  of  California,  Ronald 
Reagan  explained  that  they  are  returning 
to  the  taxpayers  in  a  one  shot  deal  $800 
million.  They  have  got  money  running 
out  of  their  ears  out  there  in  the  beauti- 
ful State  of  California. 

In  Indiana,  when  the  present  Repub- 
lican administration  took  over  from  an- 
other Republican  administration,  there 
was  $100  million  of  money  in  the  State 
treasury.  Since  that  time,  we  have  in- 
creased the  sales  tax  from  2  to  4  percent. 
I  cannot  believe  that  Indiana  cannot  well 
afford  to  educate  its  kids.  In  fact,  for 
every  dollar  Indiana  gets  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  we  are  paying  $1.60  for 
it  to  start  with. 

I  am  concerned  about  how  in  America 
we  can  get  out  of  the  situation.  The 
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quicker  we  get  the  Feds  out  of  this  busi- 
ness of  education,  the  better  off  we  will 

be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  MX^  the  Members 
to  vote  for  my  amendment. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  intend  to  take 
5  minutes,  because  I  do  not  feel  at  this 
time,  at  this  late  stage  of  the  game,  it  is 
necessary  to  argue  that  long  about 
whether  or  not  we  should  be  phasing 
out  what  all  experts  consider  to  be  prob- 
ably the  best  Federal  aid  to  education 
program  that  we  have.  The  report  of 
Berke  and  Kirst  noted  that — 

As  a  fiscal  device  ...  It  (being  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  act)  (is) 
...  an  immense  success. 

Unquestionably,  the  program  does 
provide  substantial  amounts  of  addi- 
tional assistance  to  school  districts  with 
the  greatest  financial  need.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Chairman,  Berke  and  Kirsfs  study  of 
school  finance  concluded  that  title  I's 
"record  is  clearly  the  best  of  any  pro- 
gram in  American  educational  finance." 

The  largest  study  of  American  school 
finance  ever  funded  by  the  U.S.  Ofl&ce  of 
Education  reached  much  the  same  con- 
clusion, Mr.  Chairman.  It  said  that  the 
study  which  they  conducted  recognized 
the  potential  of  title  I,  if  it  be  adequately 
funded,  to  bring  true  equalization  of 
resources  among  school  districts  within 
States. 

It  concluded : 

Title  I  revenue  funds,  more  than  any 
other  revenue  source  considered  In  this 
study,  are  allocated  to  those  districts  where 
pupils  had  the  greatest  educational  needs 
as  reflected  by  mean  achievement  test 
scores. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  that  my  beloved  friend  and 
neighbor,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  LANDGREBE),  in  his  remarks  in  sup- 
port of  his  proposed  amendment,  really 
gave  the  most  telling  argument  as  to  why 
we  should  reject  the  amendment. 

He  said,  among  other  matters,  in  quot- 
ing the  Reader's  Digest  article,  if  I  recall 
correctly,  that  there  were  some  7  million 
children  with  reading  problems  in  the 
United  States. 

That  surely  ought  to  be  a  weight  upon 
the  conscience  of  us  all,  and  it  certainly 
gives  more  justification  for  the  proposi- 
tion that  we  should  not  remove  the  rela- 
tively modest  support  that  the  Federal 
Qovemment  today  gives  to  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  which 
runs  something  in  the  neighborhood  of 
7  percent  of  the  total  bill. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  would  be  disserved,  as  in- 
deed would  many  schoolchildren  not 
only  of  his  district,  but  in  the  districts 
of  all  the  States  in  our  Nation,  if  the 
gentleman's  amendment  was  adopted. 

It  is,  I  think,  significant,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  today  we  have  been  debating 
not  whether  there  ought  to  be  Federal 
partnership  in  support  of  the  schools  of 
our  covmtry;  rather,  we  have  been  debat- 


ing the  fairest  way  of  providing  that  sup- 
port. 

I  hope,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  will  be  overwhelmingly 
rejected. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chtdrman,  I 
wonder  if  we  can  show,  however,  for  all 
of  these  Federal  dollars  that  we  have 
poured  into  trying  to  improve  reading 
and  reading  techniques,  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  actually  show  the  re- 
sults to  be  effective,  can  it  be  shown  that 
those  Federal  dollars  spent  for  that  pur- 
pose have  really  done  the  job  the  com- 
plete way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
final  passage  of  H.R.  69  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

First.  This  legislation  further  central- 
izes and  tightens  the  grip  of  Federal 
bureaucracy  over  our  educational  proc- 
ess and  allows  a  few  individuals  at  the 
Federal  level  to  dictate  educational  policy 
for  nearly  every  school  system  in  the 
Nation; 

Second.  The  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  is  but  another  highly 
visible  impetus  for  an  evolutionary  proc- 
ess that  is  abridging  the  right  of  every 
parent  to  determine  the  nature  of  their 
child's  education; 

Third.  The  bureaucracy  nurtured  by 
this  misguided  legislation  is  leading  us 
further  and  further  from  a  free  and 
local  system  in  education.  This  road  to 
educational  "big  brotherism"  is  stran- 
gling our  system  and  shackling  what  the 
diversity  of  our  people  require — that  it 
be  an  educational  system  rooted  in  a 
free  marketplace  of  ideas;  and 

Fourth.  The  most  obvious  reason  for 
opposing  this  legislation  is  its  proven 
ineffectiveness.  We  have  seen  more  than 
$13  billion  in  taxpayer  money  pumped 
into  the  hungry  jaws  of  this  bureaucratic 
program  since  its  enactment  in  1965,  and 
we  have  no  substantial  proof  to  show 
that  it  has  provided  meaningful  and 
quality  education  except  that  the  re- 
quests for  more  taxpayer  money 
increased. 

To  buttress  this  point,  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Alhambra  Post-Advocate, 
March  16,  1974,  written  by  Kenneth 
Rabben  of  Copley  News  Service,  indi- 
cates title  I  has  received  more  than  85 
percent  of  ESEA  money  and  "consider- 
able evidence  shows  that  it  not  only  has 
failed,  but  that  some  yoimgsters  in  title  I 
programs  fell  further  behind  in  basic 
skills." 

We  must  stop  this  trend  toward  con- 
tinued Federal  involvement  in  the  edu- 
cation field,  now,  today,  and  return  to 
our  States  and  local  governments  the 
freedom  to  finance  and  administer  their 
own  school  systems. 

The  full  text  of  the  Copley  News  Serv- 
ice article  follows : 

Support  Grows  for  Freer  Schools 
(By  Kenneth  Rabben) 

The  House  of  Representatives  soon  will  be 
ai'ked  to  save  taxpayers  blUlons  of  doUars 
by  phasing  out  a  major  education  program 
that  has  not  educated. 

The  program  Is  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 


ondary Education  Act  of  1965,  and  It  has 
cost  more  than  $13  billion  since  Its  enact- 
ment. It  wUl  be  extended  for  three  years 
and  refunded  to  the  tune  of  nearly  $2  bUlion 
the  first  year  under  provisions  of  H.R.  69,  If 
the  House  approves  It  In  the  next  few  weeks. 

More  than  85  per  cent  of  ESEA  money  is 
allocated  to  Its  Title  I,  aid  to  so-called  dis- 
advantaged children. 

Despite  some  tortured  statistical  efforts, 
there  Is  no  substantive  data  to  show  that 
ESEA  and  Title  I  have  Improved  pupils- 
education.  On  the  contrary,  considerable 
evidence  shows  that  It  not  only  has  failed, 
but  that  some  youngsters  In  Title  I  programs 
fell  further  behind  In  basic  skUls. 

The  ESEA,  Its  opponents  charge,  has 
brought  the  federal  government's  heavy- 
handed  control  Into  nearly  every  classroom, 
subverted  parental  authority  and  created  a 
massive  bureaucracy  far  In  excess  of  the 
doUar  amount  of  the  programs. 

Rep.  Edith  Green,  D-Ore.,  reported  that 
m  Oregon,  more  than  20  per  cent  of  federal 
funds  received  were  used  to  administer  the 
programs.  In  an  Indiana  school  district, 
half  of  $14,000  in  Title  I  funds  went  for 
administration. 

State  education  departments,  county 
school  headquarters,  major  city  and  sub- 
xirban  school  systems  and  others  are  said 
to  have  hired  costly  staffs  Just  to  find  ways 
to  get  federal  funds  and  shuffle  the  papers. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  indeed 
there  are  a  number  of  studies  that  show 
where  the  money  and  the  funding  have 
been  forthcoming  imder  title  I  and  other 
programs,  that  reading  levels  have  been 
significantly  raised.  There  are  a  number 
of  studies  that  conclude  that  the  pro- 
gram under  title  I  and  other  remedial 
programs  have  been  directly  responsible 
for  that  impovement. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
add,  if  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
will  yield  further,  that  the  title  I  pro- 
gi-am  Is  not  solely  to  be  directed  toward 
improving  reading  skills,  but  funds  under 
it  may  be  used  for  whatever  purposes 
the  local  school  authority,  not  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  determines  important 
in  improving  the  education  of  these  chil- 
dren in  those  school  districts. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
no  true  that  in  the  Coleman  report  it 
did  show  that  moneys  spent  did  not 
necessarily  deliver  better  reading  habits ; 
is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  In  one  part  of  the  Cole- 
man report,  it  did  say  that,  and  they 
were  understandably  concerned  about 
the  fact  that  title  I  was  not  being  ade- 
quately funded.  They  pointed  out  in 
those  places  where  adequate  funds  were 
forthcoming  under  programs  that  read- 
ing levels  and  education  levels  are  signif- 
icantly helped  in  those  instances. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  tMr.  Landgrebe)  to 
the  committee  substitute. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
suljstitute  was  rejected. 
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AMENDMCNT    OITKXEO    BT     Mm.     MEO>S    tO     THE 
COMMITTEE    SUBSTITDTE 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  In- 
quire of  the  gentleman,  has  the  amend- 
ment been  printed  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  It  has,  Mr.   Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  willjreport 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  ( 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Meeds  to  the 
committee  substitute:  Amend  Section  109 
of  the  bin  by:  i 

(1)  Striking  all  the  language  after  "ar- 
rangements" on  line  8,  page  49,  down  ttbrough 
line  11  on  page  49  and  substituting  in  lieu 
thereof:  "(such  as  dual  enrollment,  educa- 
tional radio  and  television,  mobUe  educa- 
tional services  and  equipment)  In  which 
such  children  can  participate  and  iheetlng 
the  requirements  of  clauses  (A)  and  1(B)  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  Section 
131.  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  ^f  such 
Section,  and  clauses  (A)  and  (B)  of  para- 
graph (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  said  Seetlon."; 

(2)  By  striking  the  words  "may  walye  such 
requirement"  on  line  Ifl.  page  49.  anld  sub- 
stituting In  lieu  thereof  the  worda^  "shall 
waive  such  requirement  and  the  provisions 
of  Section  131  (a)  (2)"; 

(3)  Inserting  after  "subsection  fk)"  on 
page  60,  line  2,  the  words  "upon  whlcli  deter- 
mination the  provisions  of  paragraj>h  (a) 
and  Section  131(a)  (2)  shall  be  walve<l";  and 

(4)  Adding  after  line  7  on  page  SO  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  ni>t  take 
any  final  action  under  this  Section  or  ©ectlon 
807(d),  (e),  or  (f)  until  be  has  aUTorded 
the  State  and  local  educational  agency  af- 
fected by  such  action  at  least  60  days  notice 
of  his  proposed  action  and  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  with  respect  thereto  pn  the 
record. 

(il)  If  a  State  or  local  educational  ktgency 
is  dissatisfied  with  the  CdmmissionerK  final 
action  after  a  hearing  under  subsection  (a). 
It  may  within  sixty  days  after  notice  of 
such  action,  file  with  the  United  States  court 
of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  such  State 
Is  located  a  petition  for  review  of  that  Ktlon. 
A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to 
the  Conunlssloner.  The  Commissioner  there- 
upon shall  file  In  the  court  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  on  which  he  based  his  action,  as 
provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28,  ^7nlted 
States  Code. 

(HI)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, If  supported  by  substantial  evUdence, 
shall  be  conclusive:  but  the  court,  tea  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  io  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evldende,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  aiodlfy 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  file  in  the  court 
the  record  of  the  further  proceeding;^.  Such 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  like- 
wise be  conclusive  If  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence. 

(Iv)  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affittn  the 
action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to  set  It  aside 
m  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judgment  lof  the 
court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  up«n  cer 
tiorarl  or  certification  as  provided  In  Section 
1254  of  title  28.  United  States  Code 

Mr.  MEEDS  (during  the  readingi) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  to  the  committed  sub- 
stitute be  considered  as  read  and  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  jlvash- 
ington? 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  WiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  printed  on  the  same 
page  as  was  printed  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  an 
amendment  on  the  same  subject. 

Following  a  careful  study  of  my 
amendment  in  comparison  with  this 
amendment  I  have  determined  that 
his  amendment  will  do  the  job  better, 
and  I  shall,  therefore,  not  offer  my 
amendment  but,  rather,  urge  support  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BELL.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  We  are  happy  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  support  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Members,  how- 
ever, I  think  we  should  explain  what  the 
amendment  does. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  will  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Washington 
that  we  accept  his  amendment  on  this 
side.  We  carefully  worked  out  this  con- 
cept back  in  1965,  and  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take now  to  disturb  it.  All  groups  backed 
the  concept,  and  they  now  support  this 
amendment. 

The  gentleman  has  a  good  amendment, 
and  it  should  be  accepted. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  If  I  may  first  explain  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  That  is  what  I  would  like 
to  have  the  gentleman  do. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  is  to  section  109  of  the  bill. 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  with  the 
author  of  the  committee  amendment 
which  my  amendment  would  amend,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie) 
and  with  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Thompson)  and  can  report  to  my 
colleagues  that  all  of  us  are  in  agreement 
that  the  amendment  should  be  adopted. 

I  might  add  at  this  point  that  the 
amendment  which  appears  in  its  entirety 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  page  H1831 
of  March  14,  1974,  has  the  agreement  and 
concurrence  of  those  who  are  primarily 
concerned  with  fair  and  equitable  treat- 
ment of  educationally  deprived  children 
who  do  not  attend  public  schools  as  well 
as  the  National  Education  Association 
and  the  National  School  Boards  Associa- 
tion. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
make  sure  that  the  bypass  provisions  for 
title  I  maintain  the  requirements  of 
existing  law.  These  were  carefully  worked 
out  in  1965  with  the  original  enactment 


of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965. 

My  amendment  can  truthfully  be 
classified  as  a  technical  one  making  sure 
that  the  criteria  for  furnishing  programs 
and  services  to  educationally  deprived 
children  who  do  not  attend  public  school 
are  In  accordance  with  existing  law. 

Thus,  my  amendment  would  first  ac- 
complish this  objective. 

In  addition,  it  would  make  clear  that 
there  would  be  no  cutoff  of  that  portion 
of  the  fimds  which  are  to  be  used  by  local 
educational  agencies  in  furnishing  serv- 
ices to  public  school  pupils  where  the 
Commissioner  had  made  a  determination 
that  the  bypass  would  be  invoked. 

Finally,  my  amendment  would  provide 
an  administrative  and  judicial  review  for 
the  affected  local  educational  agency  or 
State  in  the  event  that  the  Commissioner 
invoked  a  bypass.  This  judicial  review  is 
closely  patterned  after  the  judicial  re- 
view provisions  now  in  title  I  but  appli- 
cable only  to  other  determinations  by  the 
Commissioner. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  for  information.  I  do  not  know 
much  about  this  field  of  by-passes,  and 
it  all  bypasses  me,  frankly,  but  I  know 
this  particular  section  of  the  bill  deals 
with  aid  to  private  schools,  and  if  I 
understand  it  correctly,  the  bill  permits 
that  as  it  stands.  I  want  to  know  whether 
that  is  correct. 

Then  I  want  to  know  exactly  how  the 
gentleman's  amendment  changes  it. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Indeed,  the  bill  does  not 
permit  it  as  it  stands. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we 
should  be  careful,  this  does  not  provide 
nor  does  the  law  provide,  any  money  for 
private  schools. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  is  only  for  the  children 
at  private  schools.  The  administration  of 
all  this  money  is  by  either  public  school 
or  a  public  agency,  and  in  that  way  it 
is  completely  constitutional. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  There  is  a  provision  in 
the  committee  bill  of  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  was  the  spmisor 
which  allows  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  to  provide  pro- 
grams for  students  in  private  schools 
under  certain  circumstances. 

We  call  this  a  bypass,  where  these  are 
not  provided  in  other  ways,  that  they 
should  be,  the  Secretary  can  provide 
them  directly.  My  amendment  requires 
the  bypass  provision  to  be  utilized  the 
same  way  the  rest  of  title  I  is  utilized 
when  these  funds  are  used  for  students 
who  do  not  attend  the  public  school, 
that  is  all  it  does. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  without  the  gentleman's 
amendment  what  is  the  effect  of  the  bill 
then? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

vOn  request  of  Mr.  Dennis,  and  by 
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unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Meeds  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Without  the  amendment 
there  would  not  be  these  strictures  on 
the  expenditure  of  these  funds  that  are 
contained  In  title  I.  These  bypass  funds. 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  would  support 
that. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  am  not  opposed  to  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  I  am  trying  to 
get  educated.  As  I  understand  it,  all  it 
does  is  to  continue  to  permit  the  money 
to  be  used  for  children  in  private  schools, 
but  assures  it  will  be  used  in  the  same 
manner  for  those  children  as  it  is  for 
children  in  public  schools,  is  that  it? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  In  the  same  manner  as 
it  is  now  authorized  in  title  I. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Which  would  be  children 
In  public  schools. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  For  children  in  private 
schools  imder  certain  circumstances. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Yes,  but  they  are  using 
it  for  children  in  private  schools  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  children. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  As  it  would  be  used  in 
other  circumstances  for  children  in  pri- 
vate schools. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
clarification? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  will  be  glad  to  have  the 
gentleman  yield  because  I  believe  I  need 
clarification. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  during  the  debate  on  the  orig- 
inal Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Carey) 
and  I  worked  out  an  amendment  which 
exists  in  the  law  now  which  allows  the 
public  school  systems  to  establish  supple- 
mental educational  facilities,  not  in  pri- 
vate schools,  but  elsewhere,  the  use  of 
which  can  be  shared  by  both  private  and 
public  school  yoimgsters  together.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  held  this  to  be  con- 
stitutional. The  effect  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Meeds)  would  be  to  leave  it  as 
it  is.  In  other  words,  the  law  does  not  al- 
low the  lending  of  certain  tax  equipment, 
or  the  sending  In  of  teachers  or  direct 
aid  to  the  private  schools,  and  the  gen- 
tleman is  just  buttressing  this  existing 
law. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  The  gentleman  is  afraid 
If  he  does  not  buttress  it  there  might  be 
a  constitutional  problem? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
think  there  would  be  a  constitutional 
problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Quie,  and  by  unan- 
imous consent,  Mr.  Meeds  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman,  is  It  not  correct  that  the 
language  as  Is  now  In  the  bill,  and  the 
way  the  committee  expected  it  to  be  ad- 
ministered, is  exactly  the  way  the  gentle- 
man has  in  his  amendment? 


Mr.  MEEDS.  It  Is  Indeed. 

Mr.  QUIE.  However,  some  Individuals 
raised  the  (luestion  as  to  whether  It  was 
clear  enough  so  the  gentleman  is  now 
putting  in  the  statute  exactly  what  the 
committee  intended,  and  which  was  ac- 
ceptable to  both  sides  in  this  whole  argu- 
ment. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  That  is  precisely  why  I 
said  this  Is  a  technical  amendment  that 
carries  out  the  intent  of  the  committee 
that  the  funds  imder  the  bypass  be  ad- 
ministered in  the  same  way  in  this  re- 
gard as  other  funds  are  administered  in 
title  I. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  cannot  be  recognized  for  a 
pro  forma  amendment,  but  he  may  speak 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  My  pro  forma  amend- 
ment is  filed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  Is  to  the  bill. 
There  is  an  amendment  pending  at  this 
time. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Meeds)  to  the  committee  sub- 
stitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee  sub- 
stitute was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MRS.    MINK    TO    THE 
COMMITTEE  SUBSTITUTE 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  amendment 
printed  In  the  Record? 

Mrs.  MINK.  It  Is,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Mink  to  the 
committee  substitute:  The  first  sentence  of 
Section  103(a)(1),  beginning  on  line  13  on 
page  28,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Sec. 
103.  (a)(1)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  paragraph  1  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  such  year  for  pay- 
ments to  States  under  section  134(a)  (other 
than  payments  under  such  section  to  Juris- 
dictions excluded  from  the  term  "State'  by 
this  subsection),  provided,  however,  there 
shall  be  authorized  such  additional  sums  to 
assure  at  least  the  same  level  of  funding 
under  this  Title  as  in  FY  1973  for  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands." 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield  for  the  purpose  of  a 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  end  of 
the  amendment  after  the  word  "Islands" 
the  following  words  be  added:  "and  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  (d)(1)  and  (d)(2)." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  subject  matter.  I  just 
object  to  the  unanimous-consent  request 


until  somebody  explains  it  so  we  know 
what  we  are  considering. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment  to  the  committee 
substitute  as  modified. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  first  sentence  of  Section  103(a)(1), 
beginning  on  line  13  on  page  28,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "Sec.  103.  (a)(1)  There 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each 
fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph 
1  per  centum  of  the  amount  appropriated  for 
such  year  for  payments  to  States  under  sec- 
tion 134(a)  (other  than  payments  under 
such  section  to  jurisdictions  excluded  from 
the  term  'State'  by  this  subsection),  pro- 
vided, however,  there  shall  be  authorized 
such  additional  sums  to  assure  at  least  the 
same  level  of  funding  under  this  Title  as  In 
FY  1973  for  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  payments  pursuant  to  (d)  (1)  and 
(d)(2). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
would  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
explain  his  addition?  I  will  yield  to  him 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  would  be  delighted  to. 
This,  again,  Mr.  Chaii-man,  is  a  technical 
matter,  but  when  the  formula  was 
changed  to  change  the  status  of  Puerto 
Rico  which  was  previously  receiving  3 
percent  of  the  funds  with  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Guam,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  remaining  ones  were  cut 
back  to  1  percent.  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  Trust  Territories,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  gentlewoman's  amendment  with- 
out the  addition  would  assure  that  the 
outlying  territories  mentioned  therein 
would  receive  what  they  received  last 
year,  because  the  1  percent  was  not  quite 
adequate  to  do  that. 

Ordinarily  the  language  "and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior"  would  be  in  there 
because  it  was  in  the  original  act.  The 
Secretary  uses  this  title  I  money  for 
Indians. 

My  amendment  restores  language 
omitted  so  that  the  programs  for  Indians 
will  be  held  harmless  as  well  as  pro- 
grams for  the  territories.  It  Is  technical 
to  bring  it  In  conformance  with  the  rest 
of  the  act. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  explanation.  I  think 
that  Is  a  good  amendment  as  the  unani- 
mous-consent modification  would  change 
it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  is  recognized  for  5  minutes 
In  support  of  her  amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  . 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  my 
judgment  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink) 
does  the  least  damage,  so  far  as  draining 
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off  funds  from  the  other  50  Statics,  of 
any  of  the  amendments  offered  with  re- 
spect to  the  outlying  areas.  It  would  cost 
about  $900,000,  and  we  certainly  do  not 
Intend  to  do  the  outlying  areas  any  harm 
under  H.R.  69.  This  just  guarantees,  as 
I  imderstand  it,  the  amount  of  money 
they  are  presently  receiving  and  so  far 
as  the  committee  is  concerned  we  ac- 
cept this  amendment. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  concur  with  the  statement  made 
by  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  very 
simple.  It  has  already  been  explained. 
The  committee  bill  considers  Puerto 
Rico  as  a  State.  Accordingly  the  set  aside 
amount  for  the  outlying  territories  and 
Indians  was  reduced  from  3  percent  to  1 
percent.  It  was  our  Information  at  the 
time  we  made  this  cut  that  there  would 
be  suflBcient  funds  under  the  1 -percent 
allocation  to  take  care  of  the  current 
level  of  services  for  the  territories  and 
Indians.  However,  after  the  refinements 
of  the  bill  had  been  looked  at  and  deter- 
mined we  discovered  it  would  be  far 
below  the  current  level,  so  my  amend- 
ment is  simply  a  bold  harmless  provi- 
sion for  the  territories  and  Indians. 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  yield  to  the  Delegate 
ivam  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
commend  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
for  her  amendment  and  also  to  thank  the 
distlngxiished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  for  his  sup- 
port, as  well  as  the  ranking  minority 
monber  for  his  support. 

Mr.  Chauman,  I  rise  to  speak  briefly 
on  behalf  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  member  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  Congress- 
woman  Patsy  Mink. 

As  the  Congress  has  so  often  recog- 
nized, the  future  well-being  and  strength 
of  our  Nation  is  dependent  upon  the 
quality  of  the  education  which  we  pro- 
vide our  young  people.  Likewise,  educa- 
tional quality  can  be  achieved  only  by 
making  available  the  resources  and  per- 
sonnel necessary  to  carry  out  this  task. 

We  in  the  Virgin  Islands  are  acutely 
aware  of  the  demands  and  sacrifices 
which  must  be  made  in  order  to  provide 
academic  training  at  the  elementary  and 
secondary  level.  A  sudden  recent  influx  of 
alien  children  with  diverse  linguistic,  cul- 
tural, and  educational  backgrounds  and 
experiences  has  almost  doubled  our 
school  age  population  in  the  last  3  years, 
and  has  created  unique  problems  for  our 
teaching  profession.  The  additional 
funds  which  would  be  made  available 
through  this  amendment  are  not  only 
most  welcome,  but  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial if  the  Virgin  Islands  school  system 
Is  to  meet  its  responsibilities  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  territory.  Therefore,  I  urge 
the  House  to  adopt  this  amendment  as 
expeditiously  as  possible. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mnm)  for 
introducing  this  amendment  and  for 
working  so  hard  for  its  adoption ;  to  Con- 
gressman Pbil  Bxthton  who  as  usual  has 
been  tireless  in  his  efforts  to  assist  the 


Virgin  Islands:  to  Congressman  Llotd 
Meeds,  a  good  friend  of  the  Islands  and 
a  skilled  floor  manager  for  this  legisla- 
tion; to  one  of  the  great  leaders  In  the 
cause  of  better 'education,  Congressman 
At  QtTiE,  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee; and  flnally  to  the  distinguished  com- 
mittee chairman,  Carl  Perkins  for  agree- 
ing to  accept  consideration  of  this  pro- 
posal which  has  such  profoimd  meaning 
for  the  Virgin  Islands  and  other  offshore 
areas. 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  yield  to  the  Delegate 
from  Guam. 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  full  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii. 

I  also  want  to  applaud  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  for  accepting  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
and  likewise  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber for  accepting  this  amendment. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the 
committee  to  support  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink)  to  the 
committee  substitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
substitute  was  agreed  to. 

amendment  OFTEBEO  BT   MR.   BRAOEMAS  TO  THS 
COMMITTEE    SUBSTITUTE 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Has  the  amendment 
been  printed  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  It  has. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Bkademas  to  the 
committee  substitute:  Page  34,  lUie  13,  In- 
sert after  "year"  the  following:  "(using.  In 
the  case  of  children  described  in  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  the  criteria  of  poverty  and  the 
form  of  such  criteria  required  by  such 
sentence  which  were  determined  for  the  sec- 
ond calendar  year  preceding  such  month  of 
January) .". 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  dur- 
ing general  debate  on  H.R.  69,  some 
Members  expressed  concern  that  H.R. 
69  did  not  clearly  state  which  definition 
of  Orshansky  is  to  be  applied  in  deter- 
mining the  number  of  AFDC  children 
counted  in  the  title  I  formula. 

The  formula  requires  that  two-thirds 
of  the  children  from  families  with  AFDC 
payments  In  excess  of  the  Orshansky  in- 
dex of  poverty  for  a  nonfarm  family  of 
four,  as  updated  by  the  Consumer  Price 
Index,  are  to  be  counted  in  computing 
the  number  of  eligible  title  I  children. 
The  bill  incorporates  a  provision  in  exist- 
ing law  which  requires  that  these  AFDC 
caseload  counts  be  made  in  the  January 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  in- 
formation is  to  be  used  in  distributing 
funds. 

The  gentleperson  from  New  York,  (Ms. 
HoLTZMAN)  helpfully  drew  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  what  she  felt  to  be  an 
ambiguity  In  respect  of  which  current 
year  Orshansky  definition  was  to  be  used 
in  determining  AFDC  children. 


Mr.  Chairman,  during  a  colloquy  on 
this  point,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
(Mr.  Perkins)  stated  that  this  provision 
meant  that  AFDC  children  who  are  to  be 
counted  during  fiscal  year  1974  have  to 
be  determined  by  HEW  In  January  1974. 
Since  the  final  Orshansky  definition  of 
poverty  for  calendar  year  1973  will  not 
be  available  until  the  end  of  March  or 
the  beginning  of  April  1974.  the  defini- 
tion HEW  must  use  in  collecting  AFDc 
data  In  January  1974,  would  have  to  be 
the  1972  Orshansky  definition  of  poverty 
for  a  nonfarm  family  of  four,  or  $4,254. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Mr.  Carlucci,  has  sent  Chairman 
Perkins  a  letter  which  further  supports 
this  interpretation  of  the  law  and  ad- 
vises Mr.  Perkins  of  the  support  of  the 
administration  for  my  amendment. 

Therefore,  with  such  assurances  and 
in  order  to  overcome  any  confusion 
regarding  the  appropriate  definition 
of  poverty  to  be  used  in  determining  the 
number  of  "AFDC  Children"  to  be  count- 
ed, I  have  offered  this  amendment.  It 
simply  makes  clear  that  the  Orshansky 
index  to  be  applied  against  the  January 
AFDC  counts  is  to  be  the  Index  deter- 
mined for  the  second  calendar  year  pre- 
ceding that  January.  The  effect  of  this 
amendment,  therefore,  would  be  to  ap- 
ply the  1972  definition  of  poverty  for  a 
nonfarm  family  of  four,  $4,254.  to  the 
January  1974  AFDC  coimts  which  will  be 
used  in  determining  fiscal  1975  title  I 
appropriations. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first,  let 
me  compliment  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Indiana  for  offering  the 
amendment.  It  was  very  clear  in  the  de- 
bate a  few  weeks  ago  that  the  AFDC  fioor 
would  not  be  increased  over  $4,250  for 
the  school  year  commencing  after  July  1, 
1974. 

The  Brademas  amendment  makes  that 
point  perfectly  clear.  We  thought  it 
should  be  put  in  this  fashion  so  that 
there  could  not  be  any  misinterpretation 
by  the  Department. 

There  was  considerable  debate  on  the 
floor  and  considerable  misunderstanding 
and  the  Brademas  amendment  lays  to 
rest  the  fear  that  s(Hne  of  our  friends  and 
colleagues  from  New  York  and  from 
other  States  have. 

We  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  QuiE). 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  indicate  my  support  for  the 
amendment.  It  is  an  effective  amend- 
ment, because  it  requires  that  the  ad- 
ministration operate  in  the  way  we  ex- 
pected It  would,  so  nobody  Is  surprised. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  Indi- 
cated that  he  must  be  happy,  because  it 
is  an  advantage  to  New  York;  but  I 
should  indicate  that  the  current  Orshan- 
sky figure  Is  $4,275. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  does  many  things  but  mostly 
it  shows  the  total  fallacy,  inconsistency 
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and  Inequity  of  the  proposed  new  for- 
mula based  on  the  Orshansky  Index. 

This  amendment  is  encased  In  the 
aura  of  being  a  technical  amendment, 
esssentially  because  the  committee  was 
advised  that  the  updated  Orshansky  In- 
dex for  fiscal  year  1975  would  be  $4,600. 
As  there  are  few.  If  any,  AFDC  families 
who  are  above  the  $4,600  level,  the  in- 
clusion of  two-thirds  AFDC  children  over 
Orshansky  level  would  be  totally 
irrelevant. 

In  response.  Mr.  Brademas  suggests 
that  we  pass  this  amendment  which  will 
hold  for  only  1  year — fiscal  year  1975 — 
the  Orshansky  Index  poverty  level  to  its 
February  1973  level,  $4,250,  so  that  we 
can  include  a  few,  a  very  few  of  our 
AFDC  families. 

HJl.  69  with  the  Brademas  amend- 
ment will  have  the  same  effect  on  all  the 
school  districts  throughout  the  Nation. 
By  keeping  the  poverty  level  at  $4,250 
for  1  year,  and  then  instituting  the  up- 
dated Orshansky  Index  almost  all  school 
districts  will  show  a  decreased  allocation 
between  fiscal  year  1975  and  the  follow- 
ing two  fiscal  years,  1976  and  1977.  In 
addition  85  members  represent  districts 
whose  fiscal  years  1976-1977  allocations 
will  drop  below  their  flscaJ  year  1974 
allocation. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  only  purpose 
of  this  amendment  is  to  put  off  the  real 
effect  of  the  Orshansky  formula.  Con- 
sideration of  this  amen(iment  obfuscates 
the  heart  of  the  issue.  The  committee 
simply  does  not  have  the  statistics  to 
determine  exacting  how  Orshansky  will 
affect  our  districts.  And  yet,  they  expect 
us  to  pass  this  legislation  with  a  tech- 
nical amendment  that  will  give  us  sur- 
face information  for  only  one  of  three 
fiscal  years  fimding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bradekas)  to 
the  committee  substitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee  sub- 
stitute was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BT     MR.     LANDGREBE     TO 
THE    COMMITTEE    SUBSTITUTE 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amenciment  to  the  committee 
substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Landgrcbe  to 
the  committee  substitute:  Page  45,  line  8, 
strike  out  "meet  the  special  educational"  and 
all  that  follows  through  "families  and"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
Improve  the  basic  cognitive  skills  (particu- 
larly In  reading  and  mathematics  or  read- 
ing readiness  and  mathematics  readiness)  of 
students  who  have  a  marked  deficiency  in 
such  skills  and 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
may  look  like  a  simple  little  change,  but 
It  is  not.  It  is  a  very  important  change 
in  the  emphasis  of  the  bill. 

It  changes  the  language  to  a  concen- 
tration in  the  Improvement  of  the  basic 
cognitive  skills,  particularly  in  reading 
and  mathematics,  or  reading  readiness 
and  mathematics  readiness  of  students 
who  have  marked  deficiencies  in  such 
skills. 

This  does  two  things.  First,  it  will  re- 
quire an  emphasis  on  the  cognitive  skills. 


The  studies  I  have  referred  to  show  that 
the  deficiencies  are  in  reading  and  math. 
Thus,  if  we  have  Federal  funding,  it  will 
be  put  to  the  best  use  in  assisting  stu- 
dents in  developing  their  basic  cognitive 
skUls.  which  will  give  the  student  the 
foundation  he  needs  to  improve  his  edu- 
cation in  other  areas. 

No.  2.  It  removes  the  idea  of  targeting 
in  on  schools  that  have  a  high  concen- 
tration of  children  of  low  Income  families 
and  changes  it  to  students  who  have  a 
marked  deficiency  In  such  skills.  We  can 
be  the  richest  fathers  in  the  world  and 
have  boys  and  girls  in  school  who  simply 
cannot  read  and  cannot  add. 

If  we  are  going  to  deal  with  education 
of  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  country,  then 
we  have  got  to.  at  some  time,  start  talk- 
ing about  the  specific  learning  deficien- 
cies and  problems  of  our  boys  and  girls. 
Mr.  Chairmsm.  I  am  not  going  to  talk 
this  one  to  death.  I  hope  that  if  there  are 
any  questions  I  will  be  able  to  answer 
them.  I  think  this  is  the  most  important 
amendment  we  can  make,  providing  we 
are  going  to  continue  Federal  aid  to 
education. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  point  out  that 
beginning  on  page  20  and  going  to  page 
21  of  the  committee  report,  that  which 
the  gentleman  speaks  of  is  mentioned.  In 
the  case,  however,  of  this  amendment,  it 
has  the  effect  of  saying,  "Let's  have  the 
Federal  Government  dictate  what  should 
be  taught  in  the  local  school  districts." 
Now,  the  committee's  report  is  replete 
with  evidence  that  in  the  title  I  programs 
on  the  local  level,  they  are  beginning  to 
achieve  success  in  disadvantaged  ctiil- 
dren's  educational  attainment.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  well  show  another  cc«nmit- 
ment  to  the  disadvantaged  and  also  set- 
tle for  instantaneous  success  from  the 
efforts. 

The  problems  of  the  economically  and 
socially  disadvantaged  are  Immense  and 
take  a  long  time  to  overcome.  It  has  also 
taken  teachers  and  school  administrators 
a  long  time  to  develop  the  skills  that  desd 
with  these  children.  With  respect  to  con- 
centrating on  basic  cognitive  skills,  most 
school  districts  are  doing  that  now.  but 
we  should  not  as  a  matter  of  Federal  law 
require  that  all  school  districts  must  use 
all  of  their  title  I  aid  in  that  one  area.  A 
particular  school  district  may  decide  for 
particular  children  that  it  is  necessary 
to  deal  with  other  things  first,  such  as 
meeting  a  child's  nutritional  or  health 
needs. 

We  must  retain  the  present  structure 
of  title  I  as  being  based  on  local  decision- 
making, if  local  officials  are  to  have  the 
flexibilities  to  meet  the  needs  which  they 
know  better  than  either  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  or  I  or  any  of  the  rest  of 
us  in  the  Congress. 

As  regards  phasing  out  title  HI.  the 
program  by  its  nature  is  experimental 
and  innovative  and,  therefore,  not  bound 
by  traditional  restraints  of  education.  We 
must  retain  that  creative  edge  in  the  pro- 
gram. Otherwise,  they  will  never  achieve 
soimd  changes  in  our  educational  system. 
Furthermore.  State  and  local  officials 


are  the  ones  who  administer  the  title 
and,  therefore,  it  is  their  decisionmaking 
the  Landgrebe  amendment  is  attacking, 
not  Federal  decisionmaking. 

Under  present  law,  85  percent  of  title 
in  funds  are  given  to  State  educational 
agencies  to  administer.  These  agencies 
rely  upon  initiative  from  local  school  dis- 
trics  in  proposed  programs.  Under  H.R. 
69.  the  remaining  15  percent  of  title  in 
funds  will  also  be  turned  over  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  State  agencies. 
As  regards  the  Landgrebe  parents' 
rights  amendmnet.  it  is  unnecessary 
since  it  does  not  change  State  or  local 
laws  as  regards  parental  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  other  amendment  requiring  prior 
written  consent  from  parents  for  a  child's 
participation  in  an  experimental  pro- 
gram would  be  cumbersome  to  admin- 
ister on  a  local  level,  where  they  know 
more  about  it  than  we  do. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

I  do  not  mean  to  interrupt  the  gentle- 
man, but  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
would  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  just 
wondering  about  this :  There  are  an  aw- 
ful lot  of  amendments  offered  to  cover 
the  ground  here,  but  I  am  wondering  if 
the  gentleman  is  addressing  himself  to 
the  particular  amendment  which  is  now 
before  us,  because  I  do  not  think  this  one 
deals  with  title  HI  or  parental  rights.  It 
just  deals  with  these  basic  cognitive 
skills 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  NeW  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  concede  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  am  talking  about  more  than 
one  amendment,  but  what  I  am  trying 
to  do  is  to  put  them  into  context.  They 
should  be  considered  in  relation  to  each 
other. 

So  if  the  gentleman  wants  me  to  con- 
fine myself  specifically  to  the  amend- 
ment before  us,  what  it  amounts  to  is 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
would  be  directing  and  telling  local 
school  districts  what  they  must  do  with 
this  money,  as  distinguished  from  send- 
ing them  the  money  and  letting  them 
use  it  in  the  manner  which  they  think 
and  know  is  best. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amen(3ment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Landgrebe),  to  the 
committee  substitute. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  annoimced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 
So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
substitute  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PICXLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  much  in 
favor  of  the  title  I  funds  to  help  those 
students  in  districts  where  there  is  the 
greatest  educational  need,  for  the  oper- 
ation of  programs  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren, the  migrant  child,  for  bilingual 
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programs,  all  of  these  programs  deserve 
special  consideration,  and  support,  How- 
ever I  would  also  like  to  see  iiM:luded 
in  the  program,  development  of  the 
gifted  child.  These  children  are  our 
greatest  natural  resource ;  if  they  are  en- 
couraged to  properly  develop  their  minds 
they  may  provide  the  answer  for  our  in- 
creasingly complex  problems. 

My  own  State  of  Texas  has  been  par- 
ticularly conscious  of  this  natt^al  re- 
source and  the  63d  legislature  set  up  a 
committee  to  study  the  education  of 
gifted  children.  { 

Therefore,  I  was  most  pleased  to  note 
last  April  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Daniels)  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  had  introduced  H.R. 
7100,  to  amend  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  to  provide  a  pro- 
gram for  gifted  and  talented  children.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  there  are  over 
2  million  gifted  and  talented  children  in 
this  couiltry  and  that  even  the  most  op- 
timistic studies  conducted  by  the  OfiQce 
of  Education  indicate  that  no  more  than 
300,000  are  receiving  any  special  educa- 
tion programs. 

While  much  has  been  done  in  recent 
years  through  initiation  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  response  of  the  0|Bce  of 
Education  without  a  categorical  program 
little  more  than  an  awareness  of  the 
problem  and  a  realization  that  some- 
thing has  to  be  done  presently  e»ist.  It 
had  been  my  Ixtpe  that  H.R.  69[  would 
have  contained  some  version  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  gentleman  from  N«w  Jer- 
sey's bill.  1 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  if  the  provisions  bf  H.R. 
7100  were  given  consideration  In  the 
Committee  in  Education  and  Lab^  dur- 
ing its  markup  of  H.R.  69,  and  i|  other 
consideration  or  action  is  contentplated 
later? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.) if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  will  state  that  the 
gentleman  is  exactly  correct.  | 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  most  pleased  with 
the  Interest  expressed  by  the  genileman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  in  my  efforts 
to  obtain  specific  legislation  directed  at 
the  problems  of  the  gifted  and  talented. 
I  would  note  that  our  failure  to  maxi- 
mize the  potential  of  these  children  is 
one  of  the  great  disgraces  of  our  coimtry. 
The  abilities  of  our  children,  whether 
they  be  black  or  white,  rich  or]  poor, 
cannot  be  left  undeveloped  if  we  vtish  to 
remain  a  great  nation.  I  must  ^dmit, 
however,  that  because  of  the 
complex  issues  with  which  the  c< 
tee  had  to  contend  in  order  to  mj 
ESEA  that  there  was  not  an  oppoi 
to  consider  specifically  the  provislbns  of 
H.R.  7100. 

I  would  emphasize  that  the  m<mbers 
of  the  committee  in  no  way  rejected  the 
provisions  of  that  bill,  rather  th4t  cir- 
cumstances would  not  permit  tbel^  con- 
sideration at  this  time.  I  further  hope  In 
the  near  future  that  serious  coiupdera- 
tions  will  be  givoi  to  this  matter.  \ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  want  to  stalle  that 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bra- 
DKMAs )  has  been  working  in  that  direc- 
tion. We  will  continue,  and  we  wiB  con- 
tinue on  the  job,  until  we  acco^nplish 


what  the  gentleman  from  Texas  is  seek- 
ing. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

We  would  be  hopeful  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  can  proceed  in  this 
field  and  that  we  will  see  some  action. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  appreciate  the  in- 
terest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  in 
this  matter,  and  certainly  our  subcom- 
mittee will  take  whatever  appropriate 
opportunity  affords  itself  to  give  atten- 
tion to  the  gentleman's  proposal. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Without  objection, 
tlie  pro  forma  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  will 
be  withdrawn. 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFrEBED    BY    MR.    VEYSET    TO    THE 
COMMITTEE  SUBSTITUTE 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  sub- 
stitute. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Has  it  been  printed 
in  the  Record? 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  It  has  been,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vetset  to  the 
committee  substitute  : 

Page  51,  line  25,  strike  out  "141"  and  Insert 
Inlleu  thereof  "142". 

rage  58,  after  line  IS,  Insert: 

EVAL.VATOB   OF  TITIX  1  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  114.  TlUe  I  of  the  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  Inserting  before  section  142  (as 
redesignated  by  section  110(h)  of  this  Act) 
the  following  new  section: 

PROGRAM  EVALUATION 

Sec  141.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  pro- 
vide for  independent  evaluations  which  de- 
scribe and  measure  the  impact  of  programs 
and  projects  assisted  under  this  title.  Such 
evaluations  may  be  provided  by  contract  or 
other  arrangements  and  all  such  evaluations 
shall  be  made  by  competent  and  Independent 
persons,  and  shall  Include,  whenever  pos- 
sible, opinions  obtained  from  program  or 
project  participants  about  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  such  programs  or  projects. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  develop  and 
publish  standards  for  evaluation  of  program 
or  project  effectiveness  In  achieving  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  tlUe. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  shall,  where  appro- 
prUte,  consult  with  8Ut«  agencies  in  wder 
to  provide  for  Jointly  sponsored  objective 
evaluation  studies  of  programs  and  projects 
assisted  under  this  title  within  a  State. 

(d)  The  C{»nmlssloner  shall  provide  to 
Stat«  educational  agencies,  models  for  eval- 
uations of  all  programs  conducted  under  this 
title,  for  their  use  in  carrying  out  their  func- 
tions under  section  133(a),  which  shaU  In- 
clude uniform  procedures  and  criteria  to  be 
utilized  by  local  educational  agencies,  as  well 
as  by  the  State  agency,  in  the  evaluation  of 
such  programs. 

(e)  The  Commissioner  shall  provide  such 
technical  and  other  assistance  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  State  educational  agencies  to  en- 
able them  to  assist  local  educational  agencies 
In  the  development  and  application  of  a  sys- 
tematic evaluatkon  of  programs  in  accordance 
with  the  models  developed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

(f)  The  models  developed  by  the  Com- 
missioner shall  specify  objective  criteria 
which  shall  b«  utilized  in  the  evaluation  of 
all  programs  and  shall  outline  techniques 
(such    as    longitudinal    studies    of    children 


Involved  In  such  programs)  and  methodology 
(such  as  the  use  of  testa  which  yield  com- 
parable results)  for  producing  data  which 
are  comparable  on  Statewide  and  nation- 
wide basis. 

(g)  The  Commissioner  shall  make  a  re- 
port to  the  respective  Committees  of  the 
Congress  having  legislative  Jurisdiction  over 
programs  authorized  by  this  title  and  the 
respective  Committees  on  Appropriations 
concerning  his  progress  in  carrying  out  this 
section  not  later  than  January  31,  1975.  and 
thereafter  he  shall  report  to  such  Commit- 
tees no  later  than  January  31  of  each  calen- 
dar year  the  results  of  the  evaluations  of 
programs  and  projects  required  under  this 
section  which  shall  be  comprehensive  and 
detailed  as  up-to-date  as  possible,  and  based 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible  on  objective 
measurements,  together  with  any  other  re- 
lated findings  and  evaluations,  and  his  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  legislation. 

(h)  The  Commissioner  shall  also  develop 
a  system  for  the  gathering  and  dissemina- 
tion of  results  of  evaluations  and  for  the 
identification  of  exemplary  pit>grams  and 
projects,  or  of  particularly  effective  elements 
of  programs  and  projects,  and  for  the  dis- 
semination of  Information  concerning  such 
programs  and  projects  or  such  elements 
thereof  to  State  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies responsible  for  the  design  and  conduct 
of  programs  and  projects  under  this  title, 
and  to  the  education  profession  and  the  gen- 
eral public. 

(1)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized,  out 
of  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title 
in  any  fiscal  year,  to  expend  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  but  not  to  exceed  one-half 
of  one  percent  of  the  amount  authorized  for 
such  program. 

Mr.  VEYSEY  (diu-ing  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  may  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  is  a  bit  technical,  but  I  think 
I  can  explain  it  very  readily  to  you. 

It  is  an  amendment  to  guarantee  that 
there  will  be  evaluation  of  the  educa- 
tional effectiveness  of  the  programs 
which  would  be  funded  under  this  legis- 
lation. 

We  stand  here  in  a  very  perplexing 
position,  I  think,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives after  7  years  of  ESEA  pro- 
grams and  after  over  $10  billion  of  Fed- 
eral money  have  been  expended  on  them. 
We  do  not  know  at  this  point  which  of 
the  programs  have  accomplished  effec- 
tive improvement  of  education  and 
which  of  them  have  not  really  succeeded 
at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  according  to  Federal 
statutes,  projects  funded  by  title  I  of 
ESEA  are  supposed  to  be  evaluated  at  all 
levels  of  program  administration — local, 
State,  and  Federal.  At  the  very  best,  we 
have  only  fragmented  data  to  justify  a 
request  to  extend  title  I  for  an  additional 
3  years.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has 
assumed  the  blame  for  the  inadequate 
execution  of  the  congressional  mandate, 
citing  a  lack  of  direction  in  describing 
to  the  States  the  data  and  methodology 
required  for  evaluation. 

It  is  unacceptable  for  this  to  continue. 
No  doubt  there  have  been  highly  success- 
ful programs,  and  we  should  know  about 


them.  No  doubt  there  have  been  abysmal 
failures.  This  we  should  know,  also.  The 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  htw  rec- 
ognized the  problem,  but  in  my  opinion, 
they  have  not  gone  far  enough  to  rectify 
the  problem.  I  believe  my  amendment 
will  provide  the  Office  of  Education  with 
the  appropriate  guidelines,  so  that  In 
1977  when  we  again  return  to  the  task 
of  reviewing  the  authorization  for  ESEA, 
we  will  have  adequate  data  to  determine 
whether  taxpayers'  moneys  are  being 
spent  wisely  to  improve  the  quality  of 
education  for  our  children. 

Specifically,  my  amendment  will  re- 
quire that  the  administrator  at  each  level 
of  the  programs  funded  by  title  I  include 
a  statement  in  the  request  for  authoriza- 
tion describing  the  goals  to  be  achieved 
and  the  criteria  by  which  the  success  of 
the  program  will  be  measured.  In  other 
words,  we  must  identify  concrete  ob- 
jectives and  measure  the  success  in  at- 
taining these  objectives  if  we  are  to  know 
whether  compensatory  education  pro- 
grams are  serving  to  improve  the  quality 
of  education  for  any  given  group  of  chil- 
dren. 

My  amendment  will  require  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  develop  models 
for  the  evaluation  of  each  program  and 
report  annually  to  the  Congress  on  the 
findings  of  the  evaluation  studies.  This 
provision  will  provide  the  uniformity 
that  has  been  lacking  by  providing  the 
Congress  with  a  better  insight  into  the 
needs  of  compensatory  education.  At  the 
same  time,  it  will  alert  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation to  the  fact  that  annual  evalua- 
tions can  no  longer  be  neglected.  By  1977, 
the  appropriate  congressional  commit- 
tees will  have  three  annual  reports  that 
will  provide  adequate  data  to  justify 
either  a  renewal  of  the  existing  programs 
or  a  complete  revamping  of  the  formulas 
for  subsidizing  compensatory  education. 

Today,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  to 
make  a  very  difficult  and  embarrassing 
decision  as  to  how  to  continue  these 
programs  absent  evaluation  information. 

My  amendment  will  assure  as  well  as 
we  can,  tliat  there  will  be  uniform 
methods  of  evaluation  of  all  of  these 
programs  throughout  the  Nation.  Models 
will  be  promulgated  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  with  local  participation  as  to 
the  criteria  that  would  be  used  to 
evaluate  these  programs  and  the  results 
will  come  back  to  the  Congress  so  that 
1  year  from  now  we  will  begin  to  get 
information  as  to  what  we  have  really 
done  and  which  programs  have  suc- 
ceeded and  which  have  failed. 

I  want  to  improve  education  with 
these  funds — not  just  spend  the  money. 
Join  me  in  adding  this  clear  directive 
to  the  legislation  so  that  we  will  not 
again  have  to  consider  renewal  of  tlUe 
I  without  knowing  what  results  we  are 
buying. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

I  want  to  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  and  I 
also  heartily  subscribe  to  what  the  gen- 


tleman is  attempting  to  do  to  bring 
accountability  to  our  spending  programs 
and  education  legislation.  I  very  much 
appreciate  his  leadership  on  this  Issue 
both  when  he  served  on  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  and  now  that  he  is 
on  Appropriations  Committee. 

This  is  an  Issue  which  is  so  very  im- 
portant to  the  success  of  education  in 
this  countrj'.  The  gentleman  has  made  a 
substantive  effort  on  behalf  of  ESEA 
legislation  as  well  as  a  great  effort  to 
help  restore  a  sound  fiscal  policy  so  vital 
to  the  future  of  America. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  also  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  amendment.  It  is  a 
very  good  amendment,  and  we  accept  it 
on  this  side. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PE21KINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  no 
objection  to  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
As  far  as  I  am  craicemed,  it  Is  acceptable. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  I  thank  my  colleagues 
for  their  approval  and  ask  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  House.  Let  me  make  it  clear 
that  it  is  my  intent  that  local  educational 
agencies  be  consulted  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, cooperate  with  the  Commissioner 
and  participate  in  every  way  to  establish 
meaningful  procedures  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  the  diverse  programs 
funded  under  title  I. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Vetsey)  to  the 
committee  substitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee  sub- 
stitute was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OPFERED    BT    MR.   PERKmS   TO    THE 
COMMITTEE   SUBblll  UTR 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  sub- 
stitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pixkims  to  the 
committee  substitute:  On  page  46  in  line 
3  Insert  after  "that"  the  following:  ",  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  425  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,"; 
strike  in  the  same  line  the  word  *%as"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "may";  and  In 
line  4  before  "an"  insert  the  following:  "an 
advisory  council  for  the  entire  school  district 
and  must  establish". 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  to  clear  up 
an  ambiguity  which  resulted  from  the 
committee's  adi^tion  of  an  amendment 
requiring  a  pcu-ental  advisory  council  at 
each  title  I  schooL 

The  ambiguity  results  frmn  the  fact 
that  Uie  C(»nmissioner  of  Education  is 
presently  requiring  by  regulation  that 
school  districts  have  dlstrlctwlde  advi- 
sory councils  under  title  I  wl^  substan- 
tially the  same  powers  as  the  local  school 
advisory  councils  required  In  Hit.  69. 

This  amendment  would  allow — but  not 
require — school  districts  to  have  these 
dlstrictwide  advisory  councils,  but  it 
would  retain  the  requirement  that  they 


must  have  an  advisory  council  in  each 
local  school. 

Let  me  add  one  other  point.  If  a  school 
district  decides  under  the  authority  given 
it  by  this  amendment  not  to  have  a  dls- 
trictwide advisory  council,  then  that 
school  district  cannot  elect  to  use  the 
option  made  available  to  it  xmder  sec- 
tion 171  of  H.R.  69  to  shift  to  a  means 
other  than  poverty  in  choosing  its  title 
I  schools.  In  order  to  make  that  shift 
a  school  district  must  have  the  approval 
of  a  dlstrictwide  advisory  council. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  commend  my  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  on 
offering  a  'very  good  amendment,  and 
we  accept  the  amendment  on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  Uie  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  to  the 
committee  substitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee  sub- 
stitute was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFEaSD  BT  MB.  REH)  TO  THE 
COMMITTEE  SUBSTITUTE 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Reis  to  the 
committee  substitute:  On  page  48,  line  10, 
strike  out  "85"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
•100". 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  amend- 
ment insures  that  no  local  educational 
agency  may  receive  fewer  funds  in  fiscal 
year  1975  than  it  did  in  fiscal  year  1974. 
The  great  majority  would  receive  more. 
This  means  that  all  those  LEA's  sched- 
uled to  lose  money  under  H.R.  69  would 
be  brought  up  to  fiscal  1974  funding 
levels. 

My  amendment — and  I  stress  this — 
in  no  way  changes  the  committee  for- 
mula. Orshansky  would  remain.  My 
amendment,  however,  would  help  na- 
tionally, in  my  Judgment,  over  472 
counties — up  to  505  in  fact,  I  believe, 
which  stand  to  lose  about  $50  million, 
and  they  are  distributed  amongst  39 
States.  In  addition,  it  would  help  nu- 
merous local  school  districts  which  would 
be  cut  back  under  the  H.R.  69  provi- 
sions, but  whose  county  total  may  be  in- 
creased, thus  not  showing  a  loss  on  the 
official  printout.  Specifically,  States  that 
are  hurt  by  the  present  formulation,  if 
they  do  not  have  an  ample  hold-harmless 
at  100  percent,  include  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
cities  are  Philadelphia,  Atlanta,  Minne- 
apolis, St.  Paul,  Cleveland,  and  others. 
And  the  number  of  counties,  as  I  said, 
are  over  472. 

I  see  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  standing. 
The  counties  in  New  Jersey,  as  he  knows, 
that  could  be  hurt  are:  Mercer,  Middle- 
sex, Ocean,  Passaic,  Atlantic,  Camden, 
and  Gloucester. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairmtm,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 
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Mr.   THOMPSON  of  New  H 

thank  the  gentleman  for  yleldl 

I  should  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  hold-harmless  amendment. 
The  gentleman's  statistics  are  quite  ac- 
curate, and  It  Is  my  judgment  that  the 
impact  of  the  loss  to  over  400  districts 
would  be  much  reduced  and  much  more 
acceptable  if  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  adopted.  1 

Mr.  REID.  I  might  point  out  that  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr,  Quie) 
has  stated  in  the  past  that  New  York 
State  has  been  getting  15  percent  of  the 
funds  but  that  New  York  has  onw  6  per- 
cent of  the  children.  What  he  has  not 
pointed  out,  in  my  judgment,  is  Qiat  this 
6-percent  figure  counts  only  the  ^liildren 
in  his  formula  which  cuts  oui  63,000 
educationally  deprived  childreiv  in  New 
York  State.  The  actual  figures  iIbw  York 
received  under  title  I  in  1974  sho#ed  that 
almost  13  percent  of  the  eligible  children 
under  the  old  eligibility  standai^  lived 
in  New  York.  Next  year  New  York  State 
will  get  only  9  percent  of  the  eligible 
funds  while  still  having  13  percent  of  the 
educationally  deprived  children./ 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that  if 
North  Carolina  has  been  used  as  an  ex- 
ample in  this  debate,  our  hold-narmless 
formula  adds  only  $1.3  millioQ|  for  46 
counties  which  woiUd  have  been  de- 
creased under  H.R.  69;  H.R.  69  itself 
added  $300,000  for  North  Carolina.  So  in 
the  case  of  that  particular  Sfate,  my 
amendment  helps  46"  counties. 

I  would  point  out  that  in  {Ifissouri 
there  are  13  counties  in  one  con|ression- 
al  district  affected  by  this  holf-harm- 
less — and  11  more  in  other  distiicts;  in 
Illinois  7;  in  Indiana,  Lake,  HuiKington, 
and  Crawford,  among  others;  li  Iowa, 
Cedar,  Clayton  and  36  more;  aid  Mas- 
sachusetts, Dukes  County;  in  MMmesota, 
Hennepin,  Stevens,  Martin  to  name  a 
few;  in  Colorado,  Crowley,  Dolores, 
Kiowa,  and  Cuyoga.  , 

Finally,  let  me  just  say  that  [  the  cost 
of  education  is  going  up  in  this  country. 
Title  I  is  particularly  important,  Especial- 
ly as  President  Nixon  defea  ed  and 
vetoed  early  childhood  and  qui  iity  day 
care.  I  think  it  is  critically  ii  portant 
that  some  of  the  areas  with  th  largest 
nimibers  of  disadvantaged  chil  ren  not 
be  penalized  by  this  bill.  It  1  i  not  a 
question  of  the  formula,  but  it  1  a  ques- 
tion of  equity  to  the  Nation's  children. 

Ms.  ABZUQ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  j 

Mr.  REID.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York.  T 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  thank  the  gehtleman 
for  yielding. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  fiir  mak- 
ing this  very  fair  proposal  to  tfcis  body. 
I  support  his  position.  | 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  su|port  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  dSlleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Reid).       J 

This  amendment  will  guaratwee  that 
no  locsd  educational  agency  wilif  receive 
less  money  in  succeeding  years  than  it 
received  in  1974. 

Both  the  purpose  and  outcomti  of  this 
amendment  are  clear.  Should  we,  by 


adopting  H.R.  69  unamended,  tell  some 
States  and  counties,  sorry  we  are  taking 
away  the  money  you  got  last  year  and 
giving  it  to  others  from  now  on.  Should 
we  tell  these  school  districts  that  they 
better  find  some  other  way  to  raise  the 
money — maybe  an  increase  in  the  prop- 
erty tax  or  cut  or  eliminate  the  programs 
that  have  managed  to  raise  the  reading 
level  of  the  children  in  that  school  dis- 
trict. Maybe  we  should  ask  our  school 
administrators  to  become  Solomons  and 
decide  that  they  will  cut  the  remedial 
math  program  but  keep  the  remedial 
reading  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the  questions 
that  local  school  administrators  will  have 
to  answer.  And  when,  in  the  next  few 
years  it  becomes  clear  that  we  have  pro- 
duced through  our  educational  system 
many  more  functional  illiterates,  who 
will  we  blame,  the  administrators,  the 
teachers,  the  kids  themselves? 

By  passing  the  Reid  amendment  we 
can  go  a  long  way  to  remedy  the  inequi- 
ties of  H.R.  69.  It  has  become  a  sad  day 
when  we  can  accurately  describe  a  hold- 
ing action  as  an  accomplishment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Reid  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentlemeui  for  yielding. 

I  am  not  quite  clear  on  his  explanation 
of  the  amendment  as  to  whether  he  pro- 
poses to  hold-harmless  at  100  percent 
the  school  districts  for  the  full  period  of 
extension  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  or  only  for  1  year. 

Mr.  REID.  It  would  be  for  the  fuU 
pendency  of  the  legislation  that  is  before 
the  body.  It  relates  to  educatioiml  agen- 
cies, and  it  specifically  is  an  amendmtnt 
to  section  108. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  So,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  he  would 
hold-harmless  at  100  percent  all  school 
districts  in  the  country  based  on  the  1960 
formula;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  REID.  The  question  here  is  what 
formula  we  are  talking  about.  We  can 
talk  about  the  1960  census,  and  we  can 
also  talk  about  the  Orshansky  formula 
in  terms  of  food,  which  is  chanering  very 
drastically.  My  amendment  does  not 
alter  the  conunittee  formula.  This,  in  my 
judgment,  is  the  most  equitable  and  real- 
istic way  to  deal  with  those  that  would 
be  sharply  penalized  this  year. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  If  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  would  yield 
further,  no  matter  how  we  cut  that  cake, 
if  we  hold -harmless  100  percent,  we  are 
saying  everybody  based  on  the  1960  for- 
mula will  get  what  they  are  getting  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  REID.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  gone  through 
this  twice  before.  The  two  Peyser  amend- 
ments proposed  to  hold  the  formula 
harmless  100  percent  so  no  local  educa- 
tion agency  would  get  less  than  it  did  in 
1974. 1  just  cannot  understand.  If  we  are 
Interested  in  children,  why  we  want  to 
count  those  children  who  were  In  the 
school  district  in  1960  who  are  not  in 
school  any  more.  Every  one  of  them  is 
out  of  school,  including  the  first  grader  in 
1960  who  has  now  graduated  from  high 
school. 

As  I  said  before,  there  have  been 
changes  in  school  districts.  Some  school 
districts  have  had  a  net  reduction  of 
children.  Why  do  we  pay  for  kids  who 
are  not  there?  It  just  is  beyond  me  how 
an  amendment  like  that  could  be  pro- 
posed. 

The  formula  that  operates  this  year  is 
inequitable,  it  is  terrible,  and  so  there  was 
some  reason  for  some  stronger  hold 
harmless  provisions  in  the  appropriation 
bill  since  the  1970  census  had  gone  into 
effect  and  yet  the  formula  had  not  been 
changed  as  we  anticipated  when  the  law 
was  last  passed  in  1970. 

The  Reid  amendment  now  says  this  Is 
the  formula  we  are  going  to  operate  im- 
der  for  the  next  3  years.  It  says  that  we 
liked  it  the  way  we  distributed  it  back 
in  1965  and  1966  based  on  the  1960  census 
information.  There  were  some  kids  back 
then  that  we  are  still  going  to  count. 
That  just  does  not  make  sense.  And  we 
will  keep  doing  that  every  year?  That 
formula  is  already  15  years  obsolete  be- 
cause we  used  the  1959  income  informa- 
tion. It  is  15  years  obsolete.  Each  year  it 
becomes  more  and  more  obsolete. 

We  have  never  done  anjrthing  that  bad 
before  in  all  our  efforts  to  pin  produc- 
tion to  a  certain  historical  period  in  agri- 
cultural bills  or  in  any  other  limitations 
we  have.  No;  this  would  be  the  worst. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  that  in  H.R.  69  the  aim  is  to  elim- 
inate the  imbalance  in  the  title  I  for- 
niula  imder  the  present  law  which  has 
resulted  from  the  statistics  under  the 
census  in  1960,  and  the  way  that  AFDC 
is  used.  Here  in  this  amendment  we  do 
not  get  away  from  that  at  all.  We  go  back 
and  take  into  consideration  this  old  law 
that  we  have  l>een  talking  about  and  its 
inequities.  If  we  adopt  the  Reid  amend- 
ment we  would  not  be  making  any  prog- 
ress, we  would  be  coimting  children  in 
one  section  of  the  country  under  a  $2,- 
000  formula  low  Income  factor  and  in 
another  section  at  $6,000  in  AFE>C  pay- 
ments and  coimting  some  children  where 
we  would  be  counting  them  three  times 
as  much  as  we  are  in  other  States,  and 
we  are  just  holding  harmless  the  built-in 
inequities  that  are  completely  outmoded 
and  outdated,  and  that  would  destroy 
the  purpose  of  this  bill.  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  I  am  correct. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Also  the  Members  realize,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, that  the  chairman  Is  talking  about 
fairness  rather  than  just  a  selfish  in- 
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terest  to  his  own  district,  because  the 
chairman  would  get  more  money  to  his 
own  district  with  this  amendment,  so  I 
call  on  the  other  Members,  my  colleagues, 
to  operate  as  fairly  as  our  chairman  is 
doing.  That  Is  what  this  is  all  about. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  inequity  Is  such 
that  if  we  have  six  apples  and  someone 
were  to  take  four  of  them  and  the  gentle- 
man were  to  get  two  of  them,  and  then 
we  will  say  we  are  going  to  even  every- 
thing out  from  this  pomt  on,  that  would 
be  similar.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsm.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsm. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  it  be  fair  to  say  given 
an  85-percent  hold  harmless  under  the 
committee  bill  that  this  amendment 
would  take  sometliing  away  from  some- 
body  else? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes,  it  would.  Everythtog 
New  York  would  get  under  this  would 
have  to  come  from  someplace  else. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsm.  If  the 
gentleman  would  yield  further,  would 
this  be  true.  In  this  concept  of  the  Reid 
tunendment  that  not  only  would  we  be 
paying  for  children  no  longer  enrolled 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  but 
also  we  are  contmumg  the  inequity  of 
AFDC? 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Reid)  to  the 
conunittee  substitute. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MS.  LANDGBEBE  TO  THE 
COMMITTEE     STJBSI'ITUTE 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Has  the  amendment 
been  printed  to  the  Record? 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  It  has. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Landcrebe  to 
the  committee  substitute:  Page  28,  line  9, 
strike  out  "1977"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
••1976". 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  very  brief  amendment.  It  would 
simply  change  the  figure  of  the  year 
"1977"  found  on  page  28,  Itoe  9,  to  "1975," 
which  would  give  this  program  a  1-year 
extension,  mstead  of  a  3-year  extension. 

I  am  going  to  be  very  repetitive  and  I 
must  be,  t)ecause  the  facts  of  the  matter 
are  that  this  Nation  has  spent  more  than 
$15  billion  in  the  last  9  years  on  Federal 
programs  to  control  education.  The  re- 
sults as  recorded  to  the  Reader's  Digest 
that  I  just  referred  to  a  few  minutes  ago, 
todicate  there  are  7  million  schoolchil- 
dren who  have  severe  readtog  problems, 
that  is  after  all  this  money  has  been 
spent. 

The  SAT,  schola.stic  aptitude  tests, 
show  dramatic  evidence  that  for  10 
straight  years  those  tests  have  shown  a 
marked  reduction  of  35.7  percent,  an 
amazing  7-percent  drop. 


Now,  this  Congress  has  rejected  my 
second  amendment  to  suggest  that  we 
consider  educational  disadvantages, 
rather  than  poverty  levels. 

We  refuse  to  look  at  education,  but  we 
continue  to  go  back  to  formulas  for 
distributtog  the  money,  on  the  basis  of 
income  levels  to  the  parents. 

I  can  say  that  a  1-year  extension  is 
enough  and  if  the  toterest  and  the  en- 
thusiasm that  has  been  generated  by  the 
totroduction  of  my  bill  contmues  to 
snowball  as  it  has  to  the  last  3  or  4 
months,  we  will  be  ready  to  make  some 
dramatic  changes  in  this  program  come 
1  year  from  now,  1975. 

I  plead  with  the  gentlemen  of  this 
Congress  to  all  stocerity  to  accept  this 
amendment  and  give  just  a  1-year  exten- 
sion to  Federal  aid  to  education  as  we 
are  deaUng  with  now. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  same 
arguments  can  be  appUed  to  the  amend- 
ment that  has  just  been  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  as  were  offered 
in  respect  to  his  earlier  effort  to  abolish 
the  title  I  program. 

I  hope  very  much,  therefore,  that  this 
amendment  will  be  defeated,  even  as  was 
the  other. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Landcrebe)  to  the 
committee  substitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  conunittee  sub- 
stitute was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFFXED    BY    MR.    MICHEL   TO    THE 
COMMrrTEE   SUBSTTTUTE 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  sub- 
stitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Has  the  amendment 
been  printed  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
has. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Michel  to  the 
committee  substitute:  Page  29,  beginning 
with  line  18,  strike  out  everything  alter  "be" 
down  through  the  period  In  line  21,  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ":  (A) 
from  two-thirds  of  the  amount  appropriated 
for  such  year  for  payments  to  States  under 
section  134(a)  (other  than  payment*  under 
such  section  to  jurisdictions  excluded  from 
the  term  "State"  by  this  subsection) ,  but  not 
more  than  $2,<X)0,000,000,  the  product  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  the  number  of  chU- 
dren  aged  five  to  seventeen.  Inclusive,  In  the 
school  district  of  such  agency  by  40  per 
centum  of  the  amount  determined  under 
the  next  sentence,  and  (B)  from  the  remain- 
ing one-third  of  such  amount  so  appropri- 
ated, but  not  more  than  (1,000,000,0<X),  the 
product  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number 
of  children  counted  under  subsection  (c)  by 
40  per  centum  of  the  amount  determined 
under  the  next  sentence." 

Page  31,  line  17,  insert  after  "be"  the  fol- 
lowing: ":  from  two- thirds  of  the  amount 
appropriated  for  such  year  for  payments 
to  States  under  section  134(a)  (other  than 
payments  under  such  section  to  jurisdictions 
excluded  from  the  term  "State"  by  this  sub- 
section), but  not  more  than  $2,000,000,000, 
the  product  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen, 


inclusive.  In  Puerto  Rico  by  40  per  centum 
of  (1)  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in 
Puerto  Rico  or  (11)  In  the  case  where  such 
average  per  pupU  expenditure  Is  more  than 
120  per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure in  the  United  States,  120  per  cen- 
tum of  the  average  per  pupU  expenditure  In 
the  United  States,  and,  from  the  remaining 
one-third  of  such  amount  so  appropriated 
but  not  more  than  $1,000,000,000." 

Page  32,  line  19,  strike  out  "two-thirds 
of". 

Page  33.  line  15,  strike  out  "used  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  In  compiling  the  1970 
decennial  census.",  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "of  families  receiving  a:i 
annual  Income  of  less  than  $3500." 

Page  33,  line  25,  strike  out  the  comma. 

Page  34,  line  1,  strike  out  "the  current 
criteria  of  poverty",  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
$3500". 

Page  34,  beginning  with  line  4,  strike  out 
everything  after  "Act"  through  "index"  in 
line  8. 

Page  48,  line  10,  strike  out  "85"  and  Insert 
lu  lieu  thereof  "90". 

Mr.  MICHEL  (durmg  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  amendment  to  the  committee 
substitute  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illtoois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  Congress  soon  come  to 
some  resolution  of  the  title  I  problem.  We 
have  been  through  this  too  many  times, 
and  each  time  we  seem  to  wind  up  sus- 
pended, hanging  to  the  air  waittog  for 
the  next  roimd.  Sometimes,  it  is  not  so 
bad  for  Congress  to  be  hanging  to  the  air, 
because  we  are  less  likely  to  mess  thtogs 
up  that  way.  But,  at  the  same  time  we 
are  leaving  the  school  districts  waittog, 
wondering,  and  unable  to  put  together  a 
decent  budget,  or  program. 

When  we  last  went  around  on  this  a 
few  months  ago  on  the  appropriation  bill, 
your  appropriations  committee  said  we 
would  not  agato  consider  title  I  funds  un- 
til the  authoriztog  committees  developed 
some  legislation  and  Congress  fmally 
makes  the  ktods  of  tough  decisions  that 
are  necessary  to  get  a  new  title  I  law. 

Well,  we  are  finally  getttog  down  Id 
the  nitty-gritty,  and  once  agato  we  are 
just  about  a  day  late  and  a  dollar  short. 
We  are  almost  at  the  end  of  the  auto- 
matic 1-year  extension,  and  beyond  that 
there  is  nothing — no  authorization  at  all. 
The  fiscal  1974  money  has  been  allocated, 
the  1973  impoimded  funds  have  been  re- 
leased, but  school  districts  still  do  not 
know  if  they  have  to  spend  it  all  to  the 
next  few  months,  or  if  they  will  be  able 
to  carry  it  over  through  the  next  fiscal 
year,  or  even  what  ktod  of  title  I  pro- 
grams tliey  will  have  after  July  1. 

So,  I  am  glad,  first  of  all,  that  we  have 
a  bill  on  the  fioor — finally.  And  I  want 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  (Mr. 
Perkins)  and  the  ranking  mmority 
member,  Mr.  Quie,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  that  committee  for  bringtog  us  a 
bUl,  because  I  know  too  well  what  they 
have  gone  through  to  develop  one  they 
could  report.  I  remember  last  year  on  the 
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appropriation  bill  we  were  up!  to  our 
knees  In  title  I  tables,  and  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  have  been  up  to  their  armpits 
in  them. 

And,  I  am  pleased  as  well,  that  the 
President  Is  putting  the  pressure  on  us 
with  his  forward  funding  proposal.  If  the 
Congress  can  take  some  constructive  ac- 
tion with  this  legislation,  with  program 
consolidation,  we  may  be  able.  In  coop- 
eration with  the  administration,  to  give 
local  school  districts  something  they 
may  find  of  more  value  than  anything 
else  we  could  do  with  or  to  title  I — for- 
ward funding,  which  would  allot?  them, 
finally,  to  more  fully  utilize  the  title  I 
money  they  receive  by  knowing  in  ad- 
vance what  they  wiU  receive  and  being 
able  to  plan  on  those  funds  as  a  hard 
Item  in  their  budgets. 

Now,  with  that  said.  I  am  going  to  have 
to  say.  too,  that  I  have  some  real  prob- 
lems with  H.R.  69,  the  committee  biU. 
Of  course,  it  is  a  practical  impossibility 
to  put  together  a  title  I  formula  that  will 
please  everyone,  or  perhaps  even  a  ma- 
jority. But,  while  the  committee,  on  the 
face  of  It,  appears  to  have  done  a  pretty 
good  Job  of  putting  together  a  formula 
that  seems  to  help  most  and  hurt  as  few 
as  possible,  they  have  Incorporated  some 
"sleepers"  that  are  going  to  wind  up  se- 
rloxisly  affecting  a  nimiber  of  States  over 
the  long  haul. 

They  have  gone  to  the  Orshansky 
poverty  definition  in  lieu  of  a  strictly  low- 
income  figure  based  on  the  census,  and 
they  propose  to  count  only  two-thirds 
of  the  AFDC  children  above  the  Or- 
shansky level — this  because  they  main- 
tain that  the  heavy  reliance  of  the  pres- 
ent formula  on  AFDC  has  skewed  the 
allocation  of  fimds  heavily  In  favor  of  the 
wealthier  States  in  the  country. 

There  is.  of  course,  some  truth  in  this 
latter  contention,  but  moving  to  the 
Orshanksy-AFDC  combination  as  they 
did  will  almost  certainly  result  in  skew- 
ing the  allocation  drastically  the  other 
way. 

First,  a  basic  flaw  In  the  Orshansky 
Index  was  pointed  out  by  the  orlgihator 
of  the  Index  herself  before  the  special 
Education  Subcommittee.  Mollie  Orshan- 
sky told  them  this  measure — 

.  .  .  concentrates  on  tbe  lncome4foo(l  re- 
lationship, although  for  urban  families,  par- 
ticularly those  handicapped  not  jonly  by 
lack  of  money  but  by  minority  status  and 
large  families,  the  cost  of  housing  may  be 
critical — further  analysis  of  the  formula 
should  be  conducted  before  It  Is  used  as  a 
poverty  Index. 

Orshansky  does  not  include  such  ex- 
penses as  housing,  transportation,  medi- 
cal care  or  taxes,  which  are  pretty  im- 
portant measures  of  the  cost  of  living. 

A  Library  of  Congress  study  also 
pointed  this  out: 

The  poverty  levels  are  not  varte<l  to  the 
different  costs  of  living  In  different  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

The  result  of  this  lack  of  cost-pf -living 
differentiation  is  that,  relatively  speak- 
ing, the  Orshansky  Index  tends  to  under- 
state poverty  conditions  In  high  cost-of- 
living  areas  and  overstates  poverty  con- 
ditions in  low  cost-of-living  are^. 


Second,  the  Orshansky  Index  calls  for 
the  use  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index  to 
update  income  levels  annually.  Therefore 
the  income  levels  in  the  Orshansky  in- 
dex will  increase  yearly  with  inflation. 
The  committee  formula  coimts  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  children  from  AFDC  fami- 
lies with  incomes  above  the  index.  As 
the  Orshansky  poverty  level  increases 
yearly,  the  AFDC  coimt  above  these  lev- 
els will  not  increase  at  the  same  pace 
and  consequently  decline.  The  Orshan- 
sky index  is  estimated  to  increase  about 
10  percent  this  year.  The  Illinois  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Aid  indicates  that  no 
AFDC  payments  have  been  increased  yet 
this  year,  and  a  3 -percent  increase  is 
tentatively  budgeted  for  this  fall. 

Since  21  percent — or  $18,122,680 — of 
the  Illinois  title  I  LEA  allocation  is  based 
upon  the  AFDC  count  of  eligibles,  the 
State  would  start  to  lose  dollars  the  first 
year  the  Orshansky  index  Is  updated  by 
the  Consumer  Price  Index.  Twenty-five 
percent — or  $13,216,744 — of  the  Cook 
Coimty  allocation  is  based  on  the  count 
of  AFDC  eligibles.  Sixteen  percent  of 
the  18th  Congressional  District's  LEA  al- 
location is  based  on  the  AFDC  count  of 
eligibles — 19  percent  of  Peoria's  alloca- 
tion. 

Now,  the  problem  is.  If  you  do  not  go 
with  the  committee,  where  do  you  go? 
Several  Members,  including  myself, 
have  tried  to  develop  alternatives  to  what 
the  committee  has  done.  My  friend  and 
colleague  from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser) 
has  developed  some  fixed-formula  pro- 
posals which  attempt  to  deal  with  these 
problems,  but  his  100-percent  hold- 
harmless  provisions  tend  to  negate  the 
whole  objective  of  devising  a  new  for- 
mula. 

Mr.  O'Hara  has  a  formula  based  on 
two-thirds  school-aged  population  and 
one-third  committee  formula.  This  tends 
to  put  the  money  where  the  kids  are, 
but  leaves  some  large  metropolitan  areas 
such  as  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Detroit,  among  others,  on  the  short  end. 
A  further  problem  with  the  formula  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  is  that  it 
has  been  equated  with  general  aid, 
largely  because  of  the  gentleman's  views 
that  the  title  I  programs  should  be  di- 
rected toward  the  needs  of  all  children 
who  are  having  learning  difficulties  with- 
out regard  to  the  income  of  the  child's 
family — a  view  that  has  some  real  merit. 
In  that  vein,  I  would  Just  point  out 
that  H.R.  69  does  have  a  provision  allow- 
ing local  school  districts  the  option  of 
using  criteria  other  than  poverty  as  a 
basis  for  distributing  title  I  funds  among 
schools. 

The  amendment  I  had  been  exploring 
would  use  a  two-thirds/one-third  for- 
mula mechanism  without  going  so  far  as 
to  adopt  a  general-aid  approach,  al- 
though it  would  not  change  the  local- 
option  provision  in  the  committee  bill 
either. 

It  would  change  only  the  formula  on 
which  title  I  funds  are  distributed  by 
basing  two-thirds  of  the  allocation  on 
the  school- aged  population  in  local 
school  districts,  and  one-third  on  the 
number  of  children  from  families  with 
incomes  below  $3,500  plus  the  number  of 
AFDC  children  above  $3,500.  The  thrust 


and  purpose  of  H.R.  69  would  remain  un- 
altered, but  the  metropolitan  areas  which 
came  down  under  Mr.  O'Hara's  formula 
would  be  brought  bsw;k  up,  and  the  prob- 
lem of  AFDC  attrition  would  be  elimi- 
nated. 

In  view  of  the  lopsided  votes  on  the 
O'Hara  and  Peyser  amendments,  I  have 
no  illusion  that  my  amendment  would 
fare  any  better  so  I  shall  not  put  it  to  a 
vote,  but  did  want  to  have  my  position 
made  clear  by  way  of  these  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  committee  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  . 

The  amendment  to  the  committee  sub- 
stitute was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  TRBEN  TO  THE 
COMMrrTEE   SUBSTrrtTTE 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Treen  to  the 
Committee  substitute:  Page  28,  line  9,  strike 
out  "1977"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1978". 

Page  60,  line  25.  Insert  "(1)"  immediately 
after  "(d)". 

Page  51.  immediately  after  line  2.  insert 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

(2)  Section  144(a)  (1)  (as  redesignated  by 
section  109  of  this  Act)  of  title  I  of  the 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "There  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
title,  not  to  exceed  $500,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976." 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

One  himdred  and  two  Members  are 
present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  members 
of  the  Committee,  the  substance  of  my 
proposal  is  printed  in  the  Record  today 
on  page  8060,  and  there  is  a  chart  on 
that  page  which  indicates  what  my  pro- 
posal would  do  with  regard  to  funding. 

My  proposal  is  in  two  parts,  only  one 
of  which  could  be  effected  here.  First  of 
all,  let  me  explain  why  I  am  making  this 
proposal. 

It  has  been  said  by  one  of  the  Members 
here  that  this  is  not  the  time  to  debate 
whether  or  not  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  Involved  In  education.  I  dis- 
agree with  that.  I  think  now  is  the  time 
that  we  should  debate  the  basic  question 
of  whether  the  Federal  Government 
should  continue  to  be  involved  in  edu- 
cation. 

I  think  that  the  monumental  problems 
that  have  been  demonstrated  by  the  rash 
of  amendments  that  we  have  to  H.R.  69; 
by  the  continuing  controversy  we  have 
had  over  the  years  on  the  level  of  appro- 
priations, on  the  formula  for  spending, 
and  many  other  controversies  that  we 
are  going  to  have  on  H.R.  69  before  we 
get  to  a  final  vote,  demonstrate  that  we 
ought  to  look  at  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  this  Congress  should  be  involved 
in  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  time  has 
come  to  extricate  ourselves  from  this 
mailaise  by  returning  responsibility  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education  to 
the  States  and  to  the  local  authorities. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  propose  to  do  this  In 
two  steps.  My  amendment,  which  was 
read  by  the  Clerk,  will  have  the  effect  of 
putting  on  a  ceUing  of  $500  million  for 
tiUe  I  programs  for  the  fiscal  year  1976. 
It  does  not  affect  the  year  that  we  are  in, 
fiscal  year  1974,  and  it  does  not  affect 
the  year  beginning  July  1,  1974,  because 
as  we  all  recognize,  school  districts  and 
local  school  authorities,  and  the  States, 
are  anticipating  that  they  will  receive 
funding  somewhat  on  the  order  of  $1.8 
billion  imder  title  I  programs  for  the 
coming  year.  So  I  propose  that  we  put 
this  ceiling  of  $500  million  on  for  fiscal 
year  1976. 

My  amendment  also  phases  out  title  I 
programs  on  June  30, 1976. 

The  second  part  of  the  proposal,  which 
Is  not  part  of  this  amendment  because  it 
would  not  be  germane,  is  to  repeal  the 
Federal  tax  on  cigars  and  cigarettes  and 
other  tobacco  products  and  permit  the 
States  to  pick  up  that  revenue  directly. 
I  like  to  call  this  "revenue  source  return- 
ing." I  think  it  Is  better  than  revenue 
sharing. 

The  amount  of  money  that  is  collected 
by  the  Federal  Government  by  way  of 
taxes  on  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  other  to- 
bacco products  is  approximately  $2.3  bil- 
lion per  year.  So  if  any  of  the  Members 
are  interested  in  the  chart,  they  may  re- 
fer to  page  8060  of  yesterday's  Record 
and  they  will  see  how  much  each  State 
would  receive  by  way  of  these  taxes;  the 
idea  being  that  the  State  itself  would 
increase  its  tobacco  tax — and.  as  I  under- 
stand it.  every  State  has  a  tobacco  tax — 
to  the  level  necessary  to  take  up  the  Fed- 
eral tax.  That  $2.3  billion  is  shown  in  the 
chart  as  being  distributed  to  the  various 
States. 

I  might  say  that  that  source  of  reve- 
nue alone  would  bring  every  State  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  more  money 
with  tiie  exception  of  seven  States.  My 
State  is  one  of  those  that  would  receive 
less  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  say.  that  proposal, 
of  course,  is  not  a  part  of  this  amend- 
ment. The  repeal  of  that  tax  could  not  be 
part  of  this  bill,  because  it  would  not  be 
germane.  I  have  introduced  that  bill 
today  with  several  cosponsors. 

However,  the  part  of  the  proposal  that 
is  germane  and  that  is  in  the  amendment 
is  the  ceiling  of  $500  million  for  fiscal 
year  1976.  That  is  divided  according  to 
the  formula  in  the  committee  bill,  and 
is  shown  in  the  third  column  in  the  chart. 
When  that  is  added  up,  every  State  ex- 
cept three  will  receive  more  funds  thsm 
they  would  under  the  committee  bill.  One 
of  the  three  States  not  receiving  as  much 
is  the  State  of  Louisiana,  my  own  State. 
The  other  two  are  Mississippi  and  Ken- 
tucky, unfortunately.  I  might  say  for  the 
benefit  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
who  is  from  Kentucky. 

However,  let  me  point  out  just  a  few 
of  the  advantages,  as  I  see  it.  of  this  pro- 
posal. In  addition  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
going  to  provide  considerably  greater 
amoimts  of  money  for  47  States,  it  will 
give  the  States  and  the  local  school  au- 
thorities more  fiexibility  in  educational 
programs.  It  will  automatically  solve  the 
forward  funding  problem  which  we  have 


been  talking  about  £uid  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  talking  about. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Treen)  has 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  and 
by  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Treen  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just 
finish  these  other  points  quickly. 

It  is  estimated  that  States  and  local 
school  authorities  spend  $300  million  in 
administrative  costs  because  of  the  title 
I  requirements  of  the  ESEA.  That  will 
be  saved  by  my  proposal.  We  will  also 
eliminate  $10  million  in  Federal  admin- 
istrative costs  through  this  plan. 

In  addition,  we  will  relieve  Congress 
of  one  of  its  most  perplexing  burdens — 
and  one  which  is  the  source  of  much  ac- 
rimony. Furthermore,  local  school  boards 
will  not  have  to  come  up  here,  as  they 
have  come  year  after  year,  on  bended 
knee,  saying  "How  much  money  are  we 
going  to  get?" 

If  we  adopt  this  plan,  we  as  individual 
Congressmen  would  have  a  good  deal 
more  time  to  devote  to  other  things  that 
are  absolutely  vital. 

This  proposal  would  constitute  a  re- 
affirmation of  our  belief  in  the  Jeffer- 
sonian  principle  that  government  closest 
to  home  is  the  best  government. 

We  talk  on  this  floor  day  in  and  day 
out  about  Congress  having  delegated  too 
much  power  to  the  Executive,  and  we 
feel  that  we  ought  to  retain  certain 
powers  ourselves.  The  plain  fact  of  the 
matter  and  the  crux  of  the  problem  is 
that  we  have  too  much  concentration  on 
the  Federal  level,  either  in  the  Congress 
or  the  Executive,  in  certain  areas.  Edu- 
cation is  something  that  can  be  handled 
better  on  the  State  and  the  local  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  in  conclusion 
that  by  adopting  this  proposal  we  would 
be  making  a  simple  and  dramatic  ex- 
pression of  our  faith  in  our  State  and 
local  school  jurisdictions  to  educate  chil- 
dren on  the  elementary  and  secondary 
level. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  TREEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  and  to  commend  the  states- 
manship that  he  brings  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  issue. 

Mr.  Treen's  amendment  wiU  have  far- 
reaching  and  beneficial  consequences: 

First.  It  will  eliminate  the  uncertainty 
of  existing  programs.  I  am  sure  Mem- 
bers are  well  aware  of  the  problem  faced 
by  State  governments  and  local  districts 
which  try  to  make  budgets  based  on 
funds  which  they  cannot  be  sure  of  re- 
ceiving from  the  Federal  Government. 
In  many  cases,  school  boards  are  forced 
to  staff  up  on  the  assumption  of  Fed- 
eral funds  and  then  lay  off  personnel  or 
cut  back  programs  if  funds  are  not  forth- 
coming. This  is  simply  because  the  ap- 
propriations are  enacted  and  funds  dis- 
tributed too  late  for  proper  planning  by 
the  schools. 

Under  our  proposed  amendment,  the 


money  would  stay  within  the  State  In  the 
first  place  for  budgeting  in  a  more  timely 
fashion. 

Second.  This  proposal  restores  local 
control  in  another  significant  way. 

It  is  clear  many  programs  have  been 
started  by  local  districts  primarily  in 
order  to  qualify  for  Federal  funds  even 
when  other  needs  of  the  district  are  more 
important  in  the  opinion  of  local  policy- 
makers. By  keeping  the  funds,  and  the 
control,  closer  to  home,  decisionmaking 
will  be  decentralized  and  people  at  the 
local  level  will  be  in  a  better  position 
to  set  their  own  priorities. 

Third.  Substantial  administrative  sav- 
ings can  be  realized.  CHearly  the  overhead 
costs  of  preparing  applications  and  ac- 
counting for  Federal  programs  under 
title  1  are  very  high — for  the  Federal 
Government — for  State  departments  of 
education  and.  most  significantly,  for 
local  districts  where  the  administrative 
costs  appear  to  be  very  high  in  propor- 
tion to  the  total  benefits  of  the  district 
programs. 

In  addition,  some  savings  can  be  re- 
alized in  the  collection  of  the  Federal 
tobacco  tax  which  would  be  phased  out. 
Presumably  there  will  be  no  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  cost  of  local  collection 
since  that  effort  already  exists  and  a 
higher  tax  rate  will  add  little  or  nothing 
to  the  collection  costs. 

Fourth.  This  amendment  will  put 
more  money  into  education.  I  assume 
that  all  States  will  enact  an  increase  in 
the  tobacco  tax  to  take  effect  on  the  same 
date  as  termination  of  the  Federal  tax. 
So  approximately  $2.2  billion  will  be 
made  available  for  education,  compared 
to  $1.6  biUion  in  fiscal  1974  and  $1.8  bil- 
lion in  1974-75  by  H.R.  69. 

This  increase,  together  with  the  ad- 
ministrative and  overhead  savings,  can 
make  possible  significant  increases  in 
educational  programs  throughout  the 
country. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  compare  the  concept  of  this 
amendment  with  revenue  sharing.  I  am 
strongly  in  favor  of  revenue  sharing  as 
a  means  to  decentralize  control  and  make 
available  the  resources  by  which  States 
and  local  jurisdictions  can  solve  prob- 
lems as  defined  by  their  own  priorities. 
But  I  note  that  revenue  sharing  has  one 
significant  drawback : 

Revenue  sharing  is  subject  to  the  ap- 
propriation of  Congress.  And  despite  its 
evident  success  to  date,  rumors  are  al- 
ready circulating  that  the  general  reve- 
nue sharing  program  will  not  be  con- 
tinued when  it  expires.  Apparently,  many 
Members  of  Congress  are  loathe  to  let  go 
of  the  power  which  revenue  sharing 
transfers  back  to  the  local  level. 

Revenue  sharing  is  therefore,  by  its 
very  nature,  uncertain. 

What  our  proposed  amendment  seeks 
to  do  is  to  transfer  permanently  a  por- 
tion of  the  tax  base  and  to  do  so  in  a  way 
that  will  not  require  further  action  by 
Congress  after  its  enactment.  I  have 
great  faith  in  the  ability  of  States  and 
local  jurisdictions  to  solve  problems  and 
to  plan  wisely  for  the  future.  I  am  con- 
fident that  local  officials  will  make  good 
decisions — ^not  necessarily  the  same  de- 
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clsions  Congress  might  make — and  that 
local  o£QclaIs,  being  closer  to  the  prob- 
lems, their  constituents,  the  schools, 
teachers,  and.  most  Important,  the  needs 
of  schoolchildren,  are  In  a  better  posi- 
tion to  set  priorities  for  use  of  education- 
al moneys.  I  believe  this  amendment  pro- 
poses an  Important  opportunity  tp  decen- 
tralize decisionmaking  in  an  arda  of  ut- 
most concern. 

In  simmiary,  this  amendment  df f ers  an 
opportunity  to  eliminate  the  uncertainty 
of  existing  programs,  restore  local  de- 
cisionmaking and  priorities,  sajve  sub- 
stantial overhead  costs,  and  make  in- 
creased funds  available  for  education. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana for  presenting  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield?  [ 

Mr.  TREEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey.  { 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  I  am  very  happy  to 
Join  in  the  remarks  made  by  tihe  gen- 
tleman from  Louistana. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  I  proposed  that 
the  Federal  Government  repeal  all  of  the 
excise  taxes  except  those  where  tl^ie  funds 
remain  in  trust  funds  and  to  use  that  as 
a  real  revenue  sharing  source  fund.  I 
think  the  only  way  for  us  to  cjury  out 
the  promise  that  we  are  goingTto  give 
the  government  back  to  the  SJtates  is 
this.  I  am  very  happy  the  gentleman  ad- 
vanced this  program.  ] 

Mr.  TREEN.  One  final  point  If  the 
Chairman  and  the  Members  from  the 
State  of  New  York  would  looto  at  the 
proposal,  they  will  note  that  thefe  is  $56 
million  more  in  my  plan  than  uider  the 
committee  plan,  and  $7  million  tore  for 
Pennsylvania,  and  $38  million  more  for 
Massachusetts,  and  $20  million  more  for 
Coimecticut.  And  there  Is  $1.5[  million 
less  for  my  own  State  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairmah.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment.  [ 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  take  the  5 
minutes  but  will  only  take  1  minute. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  is  well- 
intentioned  and  certainly  has  raised 
some  questions  that  maybe  should  be 
resolved  in  other  committees,  but  I  think 
he  is  completely  off  base  insofar  as  phas- 
ing out  title  I  is  concerned.  i 

The  real  debate  is  taking  plaice  here 
today  because  of  the  underfunidlng  of 
tiUe  I.  If  title  I  had  been  fully  funded,  the 
low-Income  factor  of  $4,000  woidd  have 
been  In  effect  in  1970,  so  we  would  not 
have  had  all  of  this  debate  on  AHX:. 

Prom  throughout  this  Nation  the  best 
educators  have  come  before  the  commit- 
tee and  stated  that  assistance  received 
from  the  title  I  school  program,  which 
has  helped  the  disadvantaged  primarily 
in  the  inner  cities  and  poor  rmal  areas, 
has  held  their  school  systems  together, 
and  the  fact  is  that  but  for  that  assist- 
ance entire  systems  in  many  liistances 
would  have  disintegrated.  So  title  I  has 
well  proved  itself  in  serving  the  disad- 
vantaged in  the  best  way  known. 

The  only  real  problem,  from  the  great 
number  of  studies  we  have  already  con- 
ducted, is  the  fact  that  title  I  is  now 
underfunded. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  TREEN.  WUl  the  chairman  yield 
to  me  for  one  question? 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman.      

Mr.  TREEN.  The  chairman  imder- 
stands  under  this  proposal — and  I  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  it  can  only  be  im- 
plemented if  the  Federal  excise  tax  is 
repealed,  and,  of  course,  there  Is  plenty 
of  time  before  fiscal  year  1976  begins  to 
see  that  it  would  happen,  but  the  chair- 
man understands  that  if  this  entire  pro- 
posal is  carried  out,  you  will  have  an  In- 
crease in  funding  for  all  of  these  school 
districts  in  all  of  these  States  save  yours 
and  mine  and  that  the  saving  in  admin- 
istrative costs  will  more  than  make  up 
for  that  in  our  States.  The  amendment 
I  am  proposing  would  provide  a  greater 
amount  of  fimdlng  than  the  chairman 
does  in  his  bill. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  will  say  that  an 
amendment  that  is  so  broad  in  substance 
should  have  thorough  consideration  In 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  In 
our  committee,  and  we  should  not  under- 
take to  legislate  here  on  the  floor.  But  we 
know  we  will  be  doing  harm  to  the  dis- 
advantaged in  phasing  title  I  out  in  2 
years. 

Mr.  QUIE.  WiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  dlsUn- 
guished  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 

QUIE), 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  join  with  Chairman  Per- 
kins. 

If  that  were  so,  then  there  would  be 
some  protection  for  education,  but  to  just 
go  now  to  the  tobacco  patch  and  en- 
courage people  to  smoke  more  so  we  can 
educate  them  better,  I  just  do  not  think 
that  ^bat  would  be  very  fitting  for  this 
legislation,  so  I  hope  the  amendment  is 
defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Treen)  to  the  com- 
mittee substitute. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
substitute  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  I?  If  not.  the  Clerk 
will  read. 

AMENDMENT     OFFEKED     Bl      Mm.     ESCH    TO    THB 
CUMUITTEE      BXreSril'U'l'E 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Has  the  amendment 
been  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record? 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  an 
amendment  that  comes  at  the  conclusion 
of  title  I,  following  the  period  in  title  I. 
So  I  rose  at  this  particular  time  to  offer  it. 

PASLIAMBNTABY      INQOIKT 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  is  this:  In  the  event  this 
amendment  is  read,  and  we  begin  con- 
sidering the  amendment,  would  then 
title  I  be  completed,  and  there  would  be 
no  way  that  anyone  can  go  back  to  title 


I  and  offer  an  amendment,  even  though 
printed  In  the  Record? 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Price  of  HU. 
nois) .  The  Chair  will  answer  the  inquiry 
of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  by 
saying  that  further  amendment  to  title 
I  would  be  precluded  only  if  the  amend- 
ment is  agi'eed  to. 

The  Clerk  v/ill  report  the  amendment, 
and  the  committee  will  find  out  what  the 
amendment  is. 

PAaUAMENTART     INQUIBT 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parUamentary  inquiry, 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  parliamentary  inquiry  is 
to  inquire  whether  or  not  if  the  amend- 
ment is  read,  is  a  point  of  order  eligible 
to  be  lodged  against  the  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Price  of  Illi- 
nois) .  The  Chair  will  state  tliat  a  point  of 
order  certainly  could  be  raised,  and  ar- 
gued at  the  proper  time,  following  the 
reading  of  the  amendment. 

PARLIAMENTART  INQT7IRIES 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  Uke  to  know  if  there  are  any  fur- 
ther amendments  at  the  Clerk's  desk  to 
title  I,  and  whether  or  not  we  have  com- 
pleted amending  title  I? 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Price  of  Illi- 
nois). The  Chair  will  state  in  response 
to  the  Inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  that  the  Chair  has  asked  that 
question,  and  evidently  the  only  Mem- 
ber seeking  to  offer  an  amendment  was 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
EscH)  who,  apparently,  is  offering  an 
amendment  after  title  I,  and  is  Inserting 
a  new  title  to  follow  title  I. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
further  parUamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wiU 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  par- 
liamentary inquiry  is  this:  This  will  pre- 
clude any  further  amendments  to  title  I 
after  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
EscH)  offers  his  amendment  to  title  n. 
Is  that  correct? 

The  CWAIRMAN  (Mr.  Price  of  HU- 
nois).  The  Chair  wUl  state  that  if  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch)  is  considered 
and  agreed  to,  its  adoption  would  pre- 
clude further  amendment  to  title  I. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Does  the  Chairman 
mean  it  would  require  imanimous  con- 
sent? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  amendment  is 
defeated  then  further  amendments  to 
title  I  would  be  in  order,  if  otherwise  in 
order  under  House  Resolution  963. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Esch  to  the 
committee  substitute  amendment:  Page  &8, 
after  line  18,  Insert  a  new  Title  II  (and 
number  the  succeeding  Titles  and  Sectlon« 
accordingly:) 

TITLE    II— EQUAL    EDUCATIONAL 
OPPOBTUNITIKS 
Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Equal    Educational    Opportunities    Act    of 
1974". 
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PABT  a — POLICT  AND  PU»POS« 

8«c  302.  (a)  The  Congress  declares  It  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  that— 

(1)  all  children  enrolled  In  public  schools 
are  entitled  to  equal  educational  opportunity 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  sex,  or  national 

origin;  and 

(2)  the  neighborhood  Is  the  appropriate 
basis  for  determining  public  school  assign- 
ments. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  this  policy,  it  Is 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  specify  appropriate 
remedies  for  the  orderly  removal  of  the  ves- 
tiges of  the  dual  school  system. 

Sec  203.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  maintenance  of  dual  school  sys- 
tems in  which  students  are  assigned  to 
schools  solely  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex, 
or  national  origin  denies  to  those  students 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  guaranteed 
by  the  fourteenth  amendment; 

(2)  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  dual 
schools  solely  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex, 
thereof,  many  local  educational  agencies 
have  been  required  to  reorganize  their  school 
systems,  to  reassign  students,  and  to  engage 
In  the  extensive  transportation  of  students; 

(3)  the  implementation  of  desegregation 
plans  that  require  extensive  student  trans- 
portation has,  in  many  cases,  required  local 
educational  agencies  to  expend  large 
amounts  of  funds,  thereby  depleting  their  fi- 
nancial resources  available  for  the  mainte- 
nance or  improvement  of  the  quality  of  edu- 
cational facilities  and  instruction  provided; 

(4)  transportation  of  students  which 
creates  serious  risks  to  their  health  and 
safety,  disrupts  the  educational  process 
carried  out  with  respect  to  such  students, 
and  impinges  significantly  on  their  educa- 
tional opportunity,  is  excessive; 

(5)  the  risks  and  harms  created  by  exces- 
sive transportation  are  particularly  great  for 
children  enrolled  in  the  first  six  grades;  and 

(6)  the  guidelines  provided  by  the  courts 
for  fashioning  remedies  to  dismantle  dual 
school  systems  have  been,  as  the  Supreme 
Coxirt  of  the  United  States  has  said,  "in- 
complete and  imperfect."  and  have  not  es- 
tablished, a  clear,  rational,  and  uniform 
standard  for  determining  the  extent  to  which 
a  local  educational  agency  is  required  to 
reassign  and  transport  its  students  in  order 
to  eliminate  the  vestiges  of  a  dual  school 
system. 

(b)  For  the  foregoing  reasons,  it  is  neces- 
sary and  proper  that  the  Congress,  pursuant 
to  the  powers  granted  to  it  by  the  Constitu- 
tions of  the  United  States,  specify  appropri- 
ate remedies  for  the  elimination  of  the  vest- 
iges of  dual  school  systems. 

Part  B — Unlawttji.  Practices 

denial  op   EQtrAL   EDUCATIONAL   OPPORTUNITT 

Sec.  204.  No  State  shall  deny  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  to  an  individual  on  ac- 
count of  his  or  her  race,  color,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin,  by — 

(a)  the  deliberate  segregation  by  an  edu- 
cational agency  of  students  on  the  basis 
<A  race,  color,  or  national  origin  among  or 
within  schools; 

(b)  the  failure  of  an  educational  agency 
which  has  formerly  practiced  such  deliberate 
segregation  to  take  affirmative  steps,  con- 
sistent with  part  D  of  this  title,  to  remove 
the  vestiges  of  a  dual  school  system; 

(c)  the  assignment  by  an  educational 
agency  of  a  student  to  a  school,  other  than 
the  one  closest  to  his  or  her  place  of  resi- 
dence within  the  school  district  In  which  he 
or  she  resides,  if  the  assignment  results  in 
a  greater  degree  of  segregation  of  students 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex,  or  national 
origin  among  the  schools  of  such  agency  than 
would  result  if  such  student  were  assigned 
to  the  school  closest  to  his  or  her  place  of 
residence  within  the  school  district  of  such 
agency  of  providing  the  appropriate  grade 
level  and  type  of  education  for  such  student; 

(d)  discrimination     by    an    educational 


agency  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin  in  the  employment,  employ- 
ment conditions,  or  assignment  to  schools 
of  its  faculty  or  staff,  except  to  fulfill  the 
purposes  of  subsection  (f)  below; 

(e)  the  transfer  by  an  educational  agency, 
whether  voluntary  or  otherwise,  of  a  student 
from  one  school  to  another  If  the  purpose 
and  effect  of  such  transfer  is  to  Increase  seg- 
regation of  students  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin  among  the  schools 
of  such  agency;  or 

(f)  the  failure  by  an  educational  agency 
to  take  appropriate  action  to  overcome  lan- 
guage barriers  that  Impede  equal  partici- 
pation by  its  students  In  its  Instruction  pro- 
grams. 

BALANCE    NOT    REQUIRED 

Sec.  205.  The  failure  of  an  educational 
agency  to  attain  a  balance,  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  sex,  or  national  origin,  of  stu- 
dents among  its  schools  shall  not  constitute 
a  denial  of  equal  educational  opportunity,  or 
equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

ASSIGNMENT    ON    NEIGHBORHOOD    BASIS    NOT    A 
DENIAL    OP    EQUAL    EDUCATIONAL    OPPORTUNITY 

Sec.  206.  Subject  to  the  other  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  assignment  by  an  educational 
agency  of  a  student  to  the  school  nearest  his 
place  of  residence  which  provides  the  appro- 
priate grade  level  and  type  of  education  for 
such  student  is  not  a  denial  of  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity  or  of  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  unless  such  assignment  is  for  the 
purpose  of  segregating  students  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  sex,  or  national  origin,  or  the 
school  to  which  such  student  is  assigned  was 
located  on  its  site  for  the  purpose  of  segregat- 
ing students  on  such  basis. 

Part  C — Enforcement 
civil  actions 

Sec.  207.  An  individual  denied  an  equal 
educational  opportunity,  as  defined  by  this 
title  may  institute  a  civil  action  in  an  ap- 
propriate district  court  of  the  United  States 
against  such  parties,  and  for  such  relief,  as 
may  be  appropriate.  The  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  (hereinafter  in  this  title 
referred  to  as  the  "Attorney  General"),  for 
or  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  may  also 
institute  such  a  civil  action  on  behalf  of  such 
an  individual. 

Sec.  208.  When  a  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction determines  that  a  school  system  is 
desegregated,  or  that  it  meets  the  constitu- 
tional requirements,  or  that  it  is  a  unitary 
system,  or  that  It  has  no  vestiges  of  a  dual 
system,  and  thereafter  residential  shifts  In 
population  occur  which  result  In  school  pop- 
ulation changes  in  any  school  within  such  a 
desegregated  school  system,  such  school  pop- 
ulation changes  so  occurring  shall  not,  per  se, 
constitute  a  cause  for  civil  action  for  a  new 
plan  of  desegregation  or  for  modification  of 
the  court  approved  plan. 

JURISDICTION    BY    THE    ATTORNEY    GENERAL 

Sec  209.  The  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  States  shall  have  and  exercise  Ju- 
risdiction of  proceedings  Instituted  under 
section  207. 

INTERVENTION    BY    ATTORNEY    GENERAL 

Sec  210.  Whenever  a  civil  action  is  insti- 
tuted under  section  207  by  an  Individual,  the 
Attorney  General  may  Intervene  In  such  ac- 
tion upon  timely  application. 

SUITS    BY    THE    ATTORNEY    GENERAL 

Sec  211.  The  Attorney  General  shall  not 
institute  a  clvU  action  under  section  207  be- 
fore he — 

(a)  gives  to  the  appropriate  educational 
agency  notice  of  the  condition  or  conditions 
which,  in  his  Judgment,  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  Part  B  of  this  title;  and 

(b)  certifies  to  the  appropriate  district 
court  of  the  United  States  that  he  Is  satisfied 
that  such  educational  agency  has  not,  within 
a  reasonable  time  after  such  notice,  under- 
taken appropriate  action. 


ATTORNEYS'    FEES 

Sec  212.  In  any  civil  action  instituted  un- 
der this  Act,  the  court,  In  Its  discretion,  may 
allow  the  prevaUlng  party,  other  than  the 
United  States,  a  reasonable  attorneys'  fee  as 
part  of  the  costs,  and  the  United  States  shall 
be  liable  for  costs  to  the  same  extent  as  a 
private  person. 

Part  C — Remedies 
formulating  remedies;   applicability 

Sec.  213.  In  formulating  a  remedy  for  a 
denial  of  equal  educational  opportunity  or  a 
denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  a 
court,  department,  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall  seek  or  Impose  only  such  rem- 
edies as  are  essential  to  correct  particular 
denials  of  equal  educational  opportunity  or 
equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Sec.  214.  In  formulating  a  remedy  for  a 
denial  of  equal  educational  opportunity  or  a 
denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws, 
which  may  involve  directly  or  indirectly  the 
transportation  of  students,  a  court,  depart- 
ment, or  agency  of  the  United  States  shall 
consider  and  make  specific  findings  on  the 
efficacy  In  correcting  such  denial  of  the  fol- 
lowing remedies  and  shall  require  implemen- 
tation of  the  first  of  the  remedies  set  out  be- 
low, or  of  the  firat  combination  thereof 
which  would  remedy  such  denial : 

(a)  assigning  students  to  the  schools  clos- 
est to  their  places  of  residence  which  provide 
the  appropriate  grade  level  and  type  of  edu- 
cation for  such  students,  taking  into  account 
school  capacities  and  natural  physical  bar- 
riers; 

(b)  assigning  students  to  the  schools  clos- 
est to  their  places  of  residence  which  provide 
the  appropriate  grade  level  and  type  of  edu- 
cation for  such  students,  taking  Into  account 
only  school  capacities; 

(c)  permitting  students  to  transfer  from  a 
school  In  which  a  majority  of  the  students 
are  of  their  race,  ccJor,  or  national  origin  to 
a  school  in  which  a  minority  of  the  students 
are  of  their  race,  color,  or  national  origin; 

(d)  the  creation  or  revision  of  attendance 
zones  or  grade  structures  without  requiring 
transportation  beyond  that  described  in  sec- 
tion 215; 

(e)  the  construction  of  new  schools  or  the 
closing  of  Inferior  schools; 

(f)  the  construction  or  establishment  of 
magnet  schools;  or 

(g)  the  development  and  Implementation 
of  any  other  plan  which  is  educationally 
sound  and  administratively  feasible,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  sections  215  and  216  of 
this  title. 

TRANSPORTATION    OF    STUDENTS 

Sec  215.  (a)  No  court,  department,  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  shall,  pursuant 
to  section  214,  order  the  Implementation  of 
a  plan  that  would  require  the  transjwrtatlon 
of  any  student  to  a  school  other  than  the 
school  closest  or  next  closest  to  his  place  of 
residence  which  provides  the  appropriate 
grade  level  and  type  of  education  for  such 
student. 

(b)  No  court,  department,  or  agency  of 
the  United  States  shall  require  directly  or 
indirectly  the  transportation  of  any  student 
If  such  transportation  poses  a  risk  to  the 
health  of  such  student  or  constitutes  a  sig- 
nificant Impingement  on  the  educational 
process  with  respect  to  such  student. 

(c)  When  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion determines  that  a  school  system  is  de- 
segregated, or  that  it  meets  the  constitu- 
tional requirements,  or  that  it  is  a  unitary 
system,  or  that  it  has  no  vestiges  of  a  dual 
system,  and  thereafter  residential  shifts  In 
population  occur  which  result  in  school  pop- 
ulation changes  in  any  school  within  such  a 
desegregated  school  system,  no  educational 
agency  because  of  such  shifts  shaU  be  re- 
quired by  any  court,  department,  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  to  formulate,  or  Imple- 
ment any  new  desegregation  plan,  or  modify 
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or  Implement  any  modification  of  th«  court 
approved  desegregation  plan,  which  would 
require  transportation  of  students  to  com- 
pensate wholly  or  In  part  for  such  shifts  In 
school  population  so  occurring. 

DISTBXCT   LUTES 

Sbc.  216.  In  the  formulation  of  retnedies 
under  section  213  or  214  of  this  titae  the 
lines  drawn  by  a  State,  subdividing  Itfl  terri- 
tory Into  separate  school  districts,  shkll  not 
be  Ignored  or  altered  except  where  It  Is  es- 
tablished that  the  lines  were  drawn  for  the 
purpoee,  and  had  the  effect,  of  segregating 
children  among  public  schools  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  sex,  or  national  origin. 

VOLTTNTAKT    ADOPTION    OF  REMEDIES 

Sec.  217.  Nothing  In  this  title  prohll)lts  an 
educational  agency  from  proposing,  lulopt- 
Ing,  requiring,  or  Implementing  any  plan 
of  desegregation,  otherwise  lawful,  thait  Is  at 
variance  with  the  standards  set  out  la  this 
title,  nor  shall  any  court,  department,  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  be  prohibited 
from  approving  Implementation  of  4  plan 
which  goes  beyond  what  can  be  required 
under  this  title.  If  such  plan  Is  voluhtarlly 
proposed  by  the  appropriate  educational 
agency.  ^ 

SEOPENINC    PKOCEEDINCS 

Sec.  218.  On  the  application  of  an  Educa- 
tional agency,  court  orders,  or  desegregation 
plans  under  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  In  effect  on  the  date  of  Enact- 
ment of  this  title  and  Intended  to  end 
segregation  of  students  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin,  shall  be  re<^ned 
and  modified  to  comply  with  the  proilslons 
of  this  title.  The  Attorney  General  shall  as- 
sist such  educational  agency  In  such  r<  open- 
ing proceedings  and  modifications. 
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LIMITATIOM'    ON    OROOtS 

Sec.  219.  Any  court  order  requiring,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  the  transportation  of 
students  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  a 
denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
shall,  to  the  extent  of  such  transportation, 
be  terminated  if  the  court  finds  tlie  de- 
fendant educational  agency  Is  not  effectively 
excluding  any  person  from  any  schc 
cause  of  race,  color,  or  national  orlgli| 
this  shall  be  so,  whether  or  not  the 
of  such  agency  were  In  the  past  segregated 
de  Jure  or  de  facto.  No  additional  ordier  re- 
quiring such  educational  agency  to  transport 
students  for  such  purpoee  shall  be  eatered 
unless  such  agency  Is  found  to  be  effectively 
excluding  any  person  from  any  school  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  or  national  orlglii,  and 
this  shall  be  so,  whether  or  not  the  aChools 
of  such  agency  were  in  the  past  segregated 
de  Jure  or  de  facto. 

Sec.  220.  Any  court  order  requirinig  the 
desegregation  of  a  school  system  a^i£ll  be 
terminated,  if  the  coxirt  finds  the  schools  of 
the  defendant  educational  agency  ftre  a 
unitary  school  system,  one  within  which  no 
person  is  to  be  effectively  excluded  from  any 
school  because  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin,  and  this  shaU  be  so,  whether  dr  not 
such  school  system  was  In  the  past  segre- 
gated de  Jxu«  or  de  facto.  No  additional  order 
shall  be  entered  against  such  agency  fot  such 
puipose  unless  the  schools  of  such  agency 
are  no  longer  a  unitary  school  systemj 
Part  E — Deknitions  i 

Sec.  221.  For  the  purposes  of  this  t|tle — 

(a)  The  term  "educational  agency"  nbeans 
a  local  educational  agency  or  a  "State  edu- 
cational agency"  as  defined  by  sectloa  801 
(k)  (tf  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966.  J 

(b)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  local  educational  agency  as  d4lflned 
by  section  801(f)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965. 

(c)  The  term  "segregation"  means  tj»  op- 


eration of  a  school  system  In  which  students 
are  wholly  or  substantially  separated  among 
the  schools  of  an  educational  agency  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  sex,  or  national  origin  or 
within  a  school  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
or  natlonxa  origin. 

(d)  The  term  "desegregation"  means  de- 
segregation as  defined  by  section  401(b)  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

(e)  An  educational  agency  shall  be  deemed 
to  transport  a  student  If  any  part  of  the 
cost  of  such  student's  transportation  Is  paid 
by  such  agency. 

Part  F — Miscellaneous  Provisions 
Sec.  222.  Section  709(a)(3)   of  the  Emer- 
gency School  Aid  Act  is  hereby  repealed. 
SEPARABiLrrr  op  provisions 
Sec.  223.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or  of 
any  amendment  made  by  this  title,  or  the 
application  of  any  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstance.  Is  held  Invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  provisions  of  this  title  and 
of  the  amendments  made  by  this  title  and 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  other  per- 
sons or  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected. 

Mr.  ESCH  fduring  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Meeds)  reserves  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
EscH)  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with,  and  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  for  the  pur- 
pose of  malting  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genOeman  from 
Minnesota  reserves  the  right  to  object 
so  that  he  may  make  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

PARLIAMENTARY    IWQOTRT 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  is  this:  Will  the  rules 
that  applied  to  title  I  apply  to  this 
amendment  as  well,  that  there  can  be 
only  one  speaker  on  each  side?  Or  will 
we  go  back  to  the  regular  rules  of  the 
House,  where  pro  forma  amendments  can 
be  offered  to  amendments  so  that  the 
Members  can  have  5  minutes  each,  for 
as  long  as  they  wish  to  do  so? 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Prici  of  Il- 
linois). The  restrictions  of  the  rule 
adopted  by  the  House  on  March  12  would 
not  apply  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  have  the  Clerk  re-report  the 
first  portion  of  the  amendment?  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  trying  to  seek  permission 
to  have  the  Clerk  re-report  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  amendment. 


Mr.  ESCH.  I  would  object.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  proceed  with  the  reading 
of  the  amendment  and  get  on  with  the 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  reread  that  portion  of  the 
amendment  referred  to. 

Mr.  ESCH  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 
One  hundred  and  eleven  Members  are 
present,  a  quorum. 

PARLIAMENTART    INQUIRT 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  yield  for  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry? 
Mr.  ESCH.  I  yield,  Mr.  Chahman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Do  I  un- 
derstamd  the  Chair  allowed  the  gentle- 
man to  reserve  a  point  of  order  without 
a  imanlmous-consent  request? 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Price  of  Illi- 
nois). That  is  not  required  to  reserve  a 
point  of  order.  Any  Member  may  reserve 
a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
order  to  present  an  amendment  which  is 
substantially  the  same  as  a  bill  which 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
August  17,  1972.  by  a  vote  of  282  to  102. 
It  has  been  printed  in  the  Record  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Members  on  March  14 
on  page  6877  and  there  are  copies  avail- 
able at  both  of  the  desks  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Members. 

I  rise  in  presenting  this  amendment  on 
behalf  not  only  of  myself  but  also  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hubek) 
and  the  gentlemen  from  Michigan  and 
members  of  the  committee,  Mr.  William 
Ford  and  Mr.  James  OUara,  and  also 
many  other  M«nbers  from  Michigan  who 
have  been  very  active  in  support  of 
amendments  of  this  type,  such  as  Con- 
gressmen Nedzi,  Dingell,  Broohfieu), 
and  others. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
clearly  indicate  that  the  Intent  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  to  disapprove 
cross-district  busing  such  as  that  which 
has  created  a  great  deal  of  unrest  and 
uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  those  In  the 
Greater  Detroit  area.  The  purpose 
clearly,  when  the  act  was  passed  by  this 
House  overwhelmingly  in  August  of  1972. 
was  to  suggest  that,  while  we  recognize 
that  every  child  should  have  an  oppor- 
timlty  to  be  fully  educated,  the  House 
went  on  record  as  emphasizing  that  the 
education  should  be  done  insofar  as  pos- 
sible In  a  neighborhood  school  and  em- 
phasized the  concept  of  family  involve- 
ment which  can  only  be  exercised  in  a 
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neighborhood  school.  The  emphasis  is 
upon  the  fact  that  the  school  which  is 
closest  to  the  neighborhood  can  provide 
the  best  educational  opportunity  because 
the  family  could  have  close  proximity  to 
the  educational  process  itself. 

As  a  result,  what  v.e  have  before  us 
today  is  an  amendment  that  has  been 
very  carefully  drawn  to  resolve  the  issue 
of  constitutionality  involved  in  the  prop- 
osition that  every  cliild  should  be  edu- 
cated to  his  fullest  extent  possible  that 
child  should  also  be  educated  in  a  neigh- 
borhood school.  So  tlie  amendment  which 
we  offer  today,  although  some  may  sug- 
gest that  it  may  be  negative  in  nature,  is 
really  afiOrmative  because  it  would  clarify 
the  intent  of  this  Congress  to  reempha- 
size  education  in  neighborhood  schools 
and  to  define  as  well  both  denials  of  equal 
educational  opportunities  and  remedies 
available  to  overcome  such  denials. 

Moreover,  there  quite  frankly  is  no 
real  evidence  to  suggest  that  busing  has 
improved  educational  opportunity.  Tliere 
is  some  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Instead 
of  prunoting  race  relations  in  some  cases 
it  has  resulted  in  more  bitterness  and 
polarization. 

Those  who  favor  busing  do  so  on  the 
false  theoretical  assumption  that  the 
schools  can  make  up  for  our  failures  at 
home.  What  we  ought  to  recognize  is 
that  the  family  is  the  critical  factor  in 
educational  achievement  and  no  amount 
of  busing  or  remedial  education  can  re- 
s»lve  the  iM'oblems  of  the  family. 

For  years  the  people  of  Michigan  have 
been  virtually  unanimous  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  busing  on  the  basis  of  race 
and  they  have  been  living  under  the 
threat  of  a  Federal  judge's  order  which 
would  enforce  busing  across  the  bound- 
ary lines  of  53  school  districts  in  the 
Metropolitan  Detroit  area. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Broomfield)  went  a  long  way  to  reach 
out  and  strive  to  solve  the  problem  in 
a  previous  year,  but  this  amendment  spe- 
ciflcaUy  we  believe  is  drafted  to  take 
care  of  the  constitutional  problem  and 
yet  reinforce  the  fact  that  the  neighbor- 
hood schools  are  the  best  idaee  to  edu- 
cate our  children. 

So  I  ask  the  Members  to  support  this 
amendment.  I  think  that  the  people  in 
the  inner  city  of  Detroit  as  well  as  in 
the  suburbs  and  in  the  inner  cities  and 
suburbs  throughout  the  country  are 
tired  of  this  threat  of  cress-country 
busing  and  they,  like  many  Americans, 
both  blaek  and  white,  are  tired  of  hav- 
ing their  children  used  in  a  poorly 
thought  out  social  experimentation.  I  do 
not  blame  them  and  I  urge  the  Congress 
to  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  yi^d  to  the  g«itlcman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara). 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
svpptNTt  of  the  amendnent  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch). 
I  commend  him  for  offering  the  amend- 
ment. I  thank  my  distinguished  coUeacuc 
from  Miclugan  for  yielding  to  me,  and  I 
appreciate  tins  opportunity  to  make  a 
few  brief  rcmcurks  in  regard  to  ny  own 
positicn  on  th^  issue. 


I  have  supported  on  this  floor,  in  my 
work  on  the  CcMnmittee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  and  in  my  pubUc  life,  the 
propositi<Mi  that  no  American  can  legiti- 
mately be  denied  access  to  any  public 
facility,  any  employment  or  educational 
opportunity,  or  to  any  other  right  or 
privilege  because  of  his  race,  his  religion, 
or  his  origins — and  I  have  always  sup- 
ported what  seems  to  me  to  l)e  the  in- 
evitable and  inescapable  consequence  of 
that  belief — that  no  pei-son  can  be  pro- 
vided such  access,  such  opiXHrtunity,  such 
rights  or  privileges  because  of  his  race, 
Ills  creed,  c»°  his  origins. 

Those  principles,  which  seem  to  me  to 
be  as  inseparable  as  the  two  sides  of  a 
coin,  lie  at  the  heart  of  our  constitutional 
system,  and  they  are  close  to  the  center 
of  my  own  political  philosophy.  "Equal 
rights  for  every  human  being — special 
privilege  for  no  one."  This  is  the  standard 
to  which  I  must  repair  in  the  last  anal- 
ysis, regardless  of  the  popularity  of  that 
stand  at  a  given  moment. 

Racially  selective  school  assignment — 
whether  it  involves  busing  or  some  other 
device — is  in  my  view  wholly  violative  of 
that  principle.  If  we  can  say  to  one  child, 
"Go  here  to  school,"  and  say  to  another 
child,  "Go  there  to  school,"  and  if  the 
means  we  use  to  decide  is  the  color  of 
either  child's  skin,  then  we  are  practicing 
racism  in  its  worst  form,  wliatever  term 
we  use  to  describe  it. 

Racially  selective  sch(x>lbusing  was 
wrong  when  it  was  used  to  perpetuate 
dual  school  systems.  Racially  selective 
sclioolbusing  i.s  wrong  when  it  is  used  in 
the  name  cf  "desegregation"  with  the 
goal  of  meeting  racial  quotas  in  given 
schools  or  school  districts.  There  is  no 
fundamental  difference  in  the  two  tech- 
niques, and  if  the  foes  of  one  have  become 
the  advocates  of  the  other,  then  I  have 
to  part  (xunpany  with  them.  I  was  against 
the  schoolbus  when  it  bused  black  or 
white  kids  across  town  in  one  direction, 
and  I  will  be  against  the  schoolbus  when 
it  buses  black  or  white  kids  across  town 
in  another  direction. 

I  support,  enthusiastically,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
the  amendment  which  embodies  legisla- 
tion this  House  has  already  passed  on  an- 
other occasion — because  I  believe  it  is 
based  on  the  principles  I  have  just  out- 
lined. 

This  amendment,  and  my  support  of  it, 
are  based  on  the  proposition  that  the  laws 
of  this  country  must  not  confer  either 
penalty  or  favor  upon  an  American  be- 
cause of  his  color,  and,  indeed,  must  not 
even  take  cognizance  of  that  color. 

We  cannot,  then,  in  my  judgment  as- 
sign young  people  to  school  cm  the  basis 
of  their  race  without  violating  the  Con- 
stitution, even  when  we  seek  to  justify 
that  kind  of  assignment  as  a  technique 
for  achieving  results  we  believe  are  con- 
sistent with  Constitutional  principles. 
The  Constitution,  Mr.  Chairman,  does  not 
embody  goals.  It  does  not  visualize  ob- 
jectives. It  does  not  legitimate  quotas.  It 
consists  of  pr{x;esses,  of  procedures,  of 
limitaUons  on  what  Government  can  do 
even  to  achieve  what  people  think  is  g(x>d. 
And  one  of  those  hmitatioos,  I  believe 
is  the  one  this  amendment  will  seek  to 


strengthen  and  protect — the  limitation 
that  forbids  the  provision  of  access  to  the 
schools  on  the  basis  of  race. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  again,  I  stand  here 
to  cast  my  vote  against  the  busing  of 
schoolchildren.  I  am  surprised  that  it 
even  requires  a  vote  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
clearly  uncon.:titutional  and  essentially 
racist  practice.  I  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  v,e  can  see  the  last  of  these  experi- 
ments, and  get  back  to  our  business  as 
one  people. 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentler^isn 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Huber). 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  i.ssociate  myself  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan.  He  has  very  aptly 
presented  our  position.  I  am  delighted  to 
support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ESCH.  lH:  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
tiie  gentleman  from  Michigan  "Mr. 
Ford ) . 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  hard  work  in  rep- 
resenting the  Micliigan  delegation  as 
well  as  he  has  in  the  preparation  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
( Mr.  EscH ) .  This  amendment  provides 
that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
that  all  children  enrolled  in  pubhc 
schools  arc  entitled  to  equal  educational 
opportunity  without  regard  to  race, 
color,  sex,  or  national  origin,  and  that 
the  neighborhood  is  the  appropriate 
basis  for  determining  pubhc  school 
assignments. 

The  provisions  of  this  amendment  arc 
consistent  with  my  long-standing  belief 
in  the  proposition  that  no  American 
should  be  given  or  denied  access  to  any 
public  facility,  any  employment  or  edu- 
cational opportunity,  or  any  other  right 
or  privilege  based  upon  his  or  her  race, 
religion,  or  national  origin. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  always  deplored 
racial  discrimination.  I  have  always  op- 
posed the  maintenance  of  dual  school 
systems  in  which  students  are  assigned 
to  schools  on  the  basis  of  their  race  cr 
color.  The  amendment  we  now  have  be- 
fore us  would  prohibit  these  types  of 
school  systems  and  it  would  prohibit  the 
assignment  of  students  to  a  school  based 
on  race,  color,  sex,  or  national  origin. 

This  amendment  is  a  response  to  the 
theory  that  court-ordered  busing  of  stu- 
dents assigned  to  specific  schools  on  the 
basis  of  the  color  of  their  skin  will  some- 
how achieve  the  goal  of  creating  a  color- 
blind edu<»tiOTial  system  in  which  every 
student  would  have  an  equal  educational 
opportunity.  This  amendment  endorses 
the  principle  that  every  student  is  en- 
titled to  an  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity, and  it  prohibits  using  the  color 
of  a  student's  skin  as  a  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered in  making  a  scho^  assignment. 
Instead  it  provides  that  all  students 
should  have  the  same  equal  right  to  at- 
tend the  local  school  within  their  own 
neighborhood — regardless  of  the  color 
of  their  skin. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  a  generation  ago,  wt  ten 
school  districts  In  various  parts  of  ihe 
country  were  Etssignlng  children  [to 
schools  on  the  basis  of  their  race — Mid 
in  many  cases  using  buses  to  make  sure 
that  those  children  were  delivered  i  to 
the  schools  to  which  they  were  assig 
on  the  basis  of  their  race — we  called 
segregation  and  we  fought  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  were  right  tt 
and  we  are  right  now. 

The  struggle  for  equality  of  acces 
public  Institutions,  to  schools  and  k 
and  housing  in  this  country  has  beef 
struggle  to  remove  the  color  of  a  persdn's 
skin  from  the  things  that  we  consuler 
when  a  person  seeks  to  be  admitted  »o  a 
school,  to  obtain  a  job,  purchase  a  hfme, 
or  to  exercise  his  or  her  right  to  votd 

For  years  we  have  been  urged  to  jddge 
a  person  by  his  or  her  character,  no^ 
the  color  of  his  or  her  skin. 

Now  we  are  being  urged  by  some 
profess  to  espouse  the  cause  of  equal] 
that  we  should  reassert  the  primary  i 
sideration  of  these  distinctions  and 
we  should   assure   ourselves   that  e| 
group  is  properly  represented  in  e> 
social  undertaking. 

Mr.  Chairman,  whenever  the  law, 
whatever  alleged  motive,  takes  cogiiiz- 
ance  of  a  person's  color,  race,  religion, 
or  national  origin,  and  confers  a  benefit 
or  an  injury  on  that  person,  the  law  Is  a 
denial  of  the  idea  cf  human  equality,  and 
in  my  judgment,  is  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution. 

I  cannot  support  the  concept  of  for()ed 
cross-district  school  busing  of  our  clill- 
dren  simply  because  I  do  not  believe  it 
will  move  us  any  closer  toward  the  color- 
blind society  which  our  Constitution 
mandates.  But  even  if  it  could,  I  could 
not  support  cross-district  busing  and  ihe 
assignment  of  pupils  on  the  basis  of  their 
race — because  it  is  wrcxig  to  use  a  color- 
conscious  device  to  right  a  color-cpn- 
scious  wrong. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  support  this  amendment,  and 
register  your  opposition  to  the  forced 
busing  of  our  school  children. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  untiring  efforts  through- 
out the  years  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Esch  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Broomfield)  . 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman!  I 
also  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
amendment  and  rise  today  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  offered  to 
H.R.  69  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch.)  . 

For  more  than  5  years  we  have  lived 
under  the  threat  of  massive  forced  busing 
between  Detroit  and  the  surrounding 
suburbs — the  result  of  an  absurd  and 
totally  unrealistic  Federal  district  court 
ruling  now  imder  appeal.  ' 

It  was  my  pleasure  in  1971  to  sponsor 
the  Broomfield  amendment  which  was 
enacted  by  Congress  and  signed  into  liw. 


This  measure  prohibits  cross-district 
busing  until  all  court  appeals  have  been 
exhausted  and  in  my  judgment,  has  pre- 
vented such  busing  in  the  Detroit  area 
and  throughout  the  country. 

But  the  threat  that  forced,  cross-dis- 
trict busing  could  be  ordered  at  some  fu- 
ture time  remains.  This  amendment 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  removing 
that  possibility. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  always  have  felt  that 
our  primary  goal  must  be  to  help  local 
school  districts  provide  the  highest  pos- 
sible quality  education. 

Cross-district  busing  does  nothing  to 
help  us  achieve  that  goal.  Studies  have 
shown  that  forced  busing  has  failed  to 
produce  any  positive  results  in  the  aca- 
demic achievement  of  the  children  in- 
volved. Educational  experts  who  have 
studied  the  information  available  have 
reached  one  basic  conclusion:  That  bus- 
ing has  no  positive  effect  on  the  academic 
achievement  of  either  black  or  white 
children.  What  busing  has  done,  though, 
is  create  a  state  of  confusion  in  many  of 
our  Nation's  school  districts.  It  has  made 
innocent  children  the  victims  of  the  ig- 
norance of  the  courts  by  transporting 
them  miles  from  their  neighborhood 
schools  for  reasons  they  cannot  under- 
stand. It  has  disrupted  their  lives  to  the 
point  that  their  education  suffers  in 
many  cases.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Lewis 
Powell  has  called  busing  "the  single  most 
disruptive  element  in  education  today." 
I  could  not  agree  more.  A  recent  Gallup 
poll  survey  shows  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  people  agree 
with  Justice  Powell,  also.  Conducted  last 
September,  it  indicates  that  95  percent 
of  the  American  public  oppose  forced 
busing. 

Perhaps  a  basic  reason  for  this  over- 
whelming figure  is  that  forced  busing 
denies  Americans  the  right  to  control  the 
education  of  their  children.  People  who 
work  in  a  community  and  pay  school 
taxes  to  support  the  community's  school 
system  are  suddenly  told  by  a  judge  that 
their  children  will  be  bused  to  another 
district.  It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  why 
the  vast  majority  of  Americans  reject 
this  program.  What  is  hard  to  imagine 
Is  why  some  lower  courts  adopted  such 
a  principle  in  the  first  place. 

Besides  denying  parents  the  right  to 
make  their  own  decision  about  where 
their  child  will  attend  school,  forced  bus- 
ing violates  the  intent  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act.  That  act  states  quite  clearly 
that  it  does  not  empower  any  official  or 
court  of  law  to  issue  any  order  requiring 
transportation  of  children  from  one 
school  to  another  or  one  school  district 
to  another  to  achieve  racial  balance.  Un- 
fortunately, the  courts  have  chosen  to 
subvert  or  ignore  the  law. 

The  amendment  before  us  today  offers 
rational  alternatives  to  busing  as  a  way 
of  achieving  educational  equality.  It 
provides  that  no  program  of  busing  shaU 
be  implemented  imless  various  alterna- 
tives have  been  tried  and  proven  inef- 
fective in  achieving  the  desired  results. 
Should  the  alternatives  fail,  no  student 
may  be  bused  farther  than  the  next 
closest  school  to  his  home.  The  alterna- 
tives are  as  follows: 


Assigning  students  to  the  schools  clos- 
est to  their  homes,  taking  into  account 
school  capacities  and  natural  physical 
barriers. 

Assigning  students  to  the  schools  clos- 
est to  their  homes,  considering  only 
school  capacities. 

Permitting  students  to  transfer  from 
a  majority  to  a  minority  student  con- 
centration of  their  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

The  creation  or  revision  of  attendance 
zones  or  grade  structures  if  it  does  not 
require  transportation  of  a  student  be- 
yond the  school  next  closest  to  his  home. 

The  construction  of  new  schools. 

The  closing  of  inferior  schools. 

Any  other  plan  which  is  educationally 
sound  and  administratively  feasible 
which  does  not  require  transportation 
beyond  the  next  closest  school  or  assign- 
ments across  district  lines,  unless  the 
lines  were  drawn  for  the  purpose  of  seg- 
regation. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  strikes  at 
the  heart  of  the  problem  by  prohibiting 
practices  which  deny  equal  educational 
opportimities.  These  include  deliberate 
segregation  and  failure  to  take  action  to 
eliminate  it,  discrimination  in  hiring 
and  assigning  of  faculty  by  school  dis- 
tricts, and  transfer  of  students  to  In- 
crease segregation. 

This  amendment  attempts  to  deal  with 
the  equal  education  problem  on  a  more 
rational  basis  than  merely  filling  up 
buses  and  sending  them  across  school 
district  lines.  Those  who  feel  massive 
cross-district  busing  is  a  panacea  for  the 
problem  have  failed  to  look  closely  at  the 
existing  problem. 

It  Is  time  for  Congress  to  look  at  the 
facts  and  act  on  this  problem  with  a 
degree  of  sanity  missing  from  some  of 
the  courts  in  the  coimtry.  I  urge  the 
House  to  do  just  that  by  voting  favorably 
on  this  amendment  today. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  congrat- 
ulate the  gentleman  in  his  efforts  on 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  again,  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  an  opportunity 
to  express  its  opposition  to  busing  for  the 
purposes  of  achieving  racial  balance.  The 
amendment  is  identical  to  antibusing 
legislation  which  passed  the  House  on 
August  17,  1972,  by  282  to  102.  However, 
it  failed  in  the  Senate.  The  yea  votes 
for  the  amendment  at  that  time  showed 
a  definite  bipartisan  stand.  This  busing 
issue  crosses  party  lines;  It  is  not  a  polit- 
ical issue  at  all  but  one  which,  I  dare 
say,  has  become  the  most  controversial 
and  hotly  debated  (and  hotly  opposed) 
matter  the  country  has  seen  for  some 
years. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  by  a  vote  of  18 
to  6,  voted  against  adding  these  pro- 
visi(xis  to  the  school  aid  bill,  now  before 
us.  However,  this  does  not  mean  that 
there  is  any  decline  in  antibusing  senti- 
ment as  far  as  the  Congress  is  concerned. 
The  1972  vote  shows  that;  I  am  con- 
fident today's  vote  will  show  it  also. 
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In  essence,  these  are  the  provisions  of 
the  amendment,  similar  to  those  in  1972: 

First,  it  would  ban  busing  of  students 
in  all  grades  beyond  the  "next  closest" 
school; 

Second,  old  desegregation  cases  that 
had  ordered  busing  for  racial  balance 
would  be  reopened,  to  reduce  their  busing 
requirements; 

Third,  busing  from  one  school  district 
to  another  would  be  flatly  banned. 

Opponents  of  this  amendment  will 
probably  bring  out  the  old  charge  that 
the  issue  is  really  racist.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  If  that  argu- 
ment is  to  be  refuted,  let  me  turn  to  two 
remarks  from  two  gentlemen,  prominent 
in  public  life,  who  in  no  sense  of  the 
word  could  be  remotely  called  "racist"  In 
outlook:  Mr.  Julius  Hobson,  one  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.'s  leading  black  "militants" — 
I  do  not  know  if  Mr.  Hobson  prefers  that 
term,  but  it  is  one  often  used  to  describe 
him;  at  any  rate,  he  says  what  he  thinlcs, 
openly  and  honestly — and  Mr.  John 
Gardner,  former  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  now  head 
of  Common  Cause.  These  remarks  were 
quoted  in  the  February  20,  1974,  Con- 
gressional Record  by  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  (Mis.  Green)  ; 
they  are  pertinent  here:  I  quote  from 
them: 

Mr.  Hobson.  Of  course — integration  is  a 
complete  failure  ...  I  think  it's  time  we 
tried  to  make  the  schools  good  where  they 
we  .  .  .  the  Integration  kick  Is  a  dead  issue. 

ICr.  Gardner.  We  should  proceed  to  up- 
grade tlie  schools  where  they  are  now  and 
iM>t  sit  around  waiting  for  integration  that 
may  never  happen. 

Paiding  in  the  House  is  a  discharge 
petition  on  House  Joint  Resolution  771, 
a  constitutional  amendment  designed  to 
prevent  the  forced  busing  of  students  for 
racial  balance.  I  have  cosponsored  sim- 
ilar legislation,  and  also  signed  the  dis- 
charge petition,  which,  again,  is  sup- 
ported by  Members  of  both  parties.  It  is 
worth  noting,  too,  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  heard  arguments  on  whether 
the  courts  can  cross  poUtical  boundaries 
and  order  racial  busing.  This  is  the  "Det- 
roit case,"  but  it  applies  to  several  North- 
em  metropolitan  school  districts,  includ- 
ing Indianapolis,  of  whicli  I  represent  a 
substantial  part.  The  Court  will  not  hand 
down  its  decision  for  some  weelcs  yet. 
There  is  speculation  that  the  original 
nilings  in  favor  of  the  Detroit  case  may 
be  overturned,  but  of  course  no  one  can 
nor  should  predict  this.  If  the  Court  does 
not,  then  I  can  predict  with  accuracy 
tlaat  this  wiU  give  added  thrust  to  the 
antibusing  amendment  now  pending  in 
the  House. 

There  is  the  matter  of  the  cost  to 
school  districts  who  must  comply  with 
these  busing  orders,  and  they  are  already 
strapped  for  funds.  Mrs.  Green  had  some 
observations  in  her  remarks  on  the  date 
cited.  For  instance,  in  Charlotte,  N.C., 
the  local  and  State  Government  are  hav- 
ing to  put  up  around  $1.6  milhon  annual- 
ly to  operate  buses,  compared  with  $784,- 
000  3  years  ago;  this  is  against  a  drop 
in  school  population  of  7,000  over  the 
same  period. 

In  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  52,000  pupils  out 


of  109,700  are  riding  on  428  buses.  Jack- 
sonville pays  over  $3  million  a  year  to 
fimd  this,  which  is  three  times  the  cost 
3  years  previously. 

In  Pontiac,  Mich.,  the  1973  busing  cost 
was  $507,000.  But  the  real  bite  was  made 
in  Los  Angeles.  The  State  Supreme  Court 
of  California  ordered  widespread  deseg- 
regation of  schools,  which  meant  busing. 
For  the  first  year,  according  to  school 
officials,  it  meant  $42  million  initial  out- 
lay for  the  buses  and  drivers,  and  for 
subsequent  years,  $20  to  $25  million,  per 
year.  This  was,  of  course,  money  taken 
away  from  programs  and  attempts  to 
improve  the  quality  of  education. 

Let  us  look  at  Indianapolis.  The  plan 
ordered  by  the  Federal  District  Court 
there  would  shuffle  around  20,000  In- 
dianapolis students,  about  half  of  them 
to  suburban  areas  as  far  away  as  Plains- 
field,  Mooresville,  Brownsburg,  and  Car- 
rael — all  many  miles  outside  the  city 
itself,  at  a  cost  of  many  millions. 

In  addition — and  this  is  worst  of  all — 
a  total  of  29  elementary  and  high  schools 
V.  oiild  be  closed  down.  Here  we  get  into 
a  truly  hideous  waste  of  taxpayers' 
money.  I  recently  toured  Indianapolis, 
photographing  these  schools,  and  getting 
accurate  cost  figures  on  original  cost  and 
replacement  cost. 

The  original  construction  cost  of  these 
29  schools  was  right  at  $31  miUion.  The 
replacement  cost  would  be  a  httle  over 
$52  million.  Not  included  in  the  sum 
total  of  this  contemplated  busing  order 
as  it  applies  to  Indianapolis  is  the  addi- 
tional cost  levied  on  the  suburban  school 
districts  that  must  expand  tlieir  facili- 
ties to  take  care  of  the  influx  of  pupils. 
No  one  can  accurately  estimate  tliat,  but 
given  the  expense  of  expansion  and 
building,  it  would  surely  run  into  many 
more  millions,  as  well. 

Some  of  these  schools  to  be  abandoned 
are  only  a  few  years  old  or  have  had 
current  remodeling  work  done.  Let  me 
cite  a  few: 

First,  545  East  19th  Street — Construc- 
ted 1966  for  $1.1  nullion;  replacement 
cost:  $2.2  million. 

Second,  2447  West  14th;  originally  con- 
structed in  1923,  remodeled  in  1968;  total 
cost  $1.5  million;  replacement  cost:  $2.2 
million. 

Third,  3330  North  Permsylvania;  built 
in  1967  at  a  cost  of  $1.2  million;  replace- 
ment cost:  $1.9  million. 

Fourth,  150  West  40th;  built  in  1909, 
remodeled  in  1972;  total  cost  $1.2  million, 
overall;  replacement  cost:  $1.6  million. 
Fifth,  5050  East  42d;  built  in  1962;  cost 
$657,000,  replacement  cost:  $1  million. 
The  busing  plan  as  contemplated  by 
the  two  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Federal  District  Court  recommended  the 
abandonment  of  28  schools  in  the  In- 
dianapolis School  District.  These  two 
commissioners  were  aUowed  $225  each 
for  an  8-hour  day  to  work  out  the  plan 
for  abandotmient  of  these  schools.  If  the 
commissioner  worked  16  hours  a  day  he 
was  entitled,  by  the  court's  orders,  to  a 
$450  fee  that  day. 

The  elected  school  board  of  the 
Indianapolis  district  objected  to  this 
appointment  and  objected  to  the  fees 
allowed,  without  avalL  The^  commis- 


sioners were  paid  more  than  $43,000  for 
this  consulting,  plus  an  additional  $15,000 
for  expenses,  all  over  the  objections  of 
the  elected  school  board. 

The  court  has  now  ordered  three  more 
"studies"  by  these  commis.'^ioiiers  to  pro- 
vide three  more  plans  at  the  taxpayers' 
expense,  to  work  out  a  busing  plan  within 
the  school  district  of  Indianapolis  and 
not  the  suburban  sureas,  which  was  cov- 
ered by  the  consulting  cited  above. 

The  additional  costs  to  the  Indianapo- 
lis taxpayers  for  busing  is  estimated  at  $4 
million.  In  addition  to  the  loos  of  the 
rchool  buildings,  as  recommended  by  the 
coxut-appointed  commissioners  will  cost 
the  taxpayers  of  the  Indianapolis  School 
District  an  added  $20  million  annually,  if 
this  busing  plan  is  put  into  effect.  This 
cost  does  not  include  the  cost  to  the  sub- 
urban schools  which  must,  if  this  order 
goes  into  effect,  find  the  money  to  expand 
their  ah-eady  overcrowded  facilities,  to 
take  on  the  influx  of  new  students  from 
Indianapolis. 

Many  of  us  have  fought  for  some  yeais 
to  prevent  this  irresponsible  busing  which 
tlireatens  not  only  the  neighboring 
schools  but  our  entire  educational  sys- 
tem. We  have  passed  legislation,  in  many 
ways  similar  to  the  one  which  we  are  now 
debating,  but  the  Senate  has  always  re- 
fused to  go  along.  Many  of  you  are  not 
sufficiently  interested  in  stopping  tliis 
busing  travesty  because  you  think  it 
"couldn't  happen  to  you."  I  have  pointed 
out  what  is  happening  in  Indianapolis 
and  if  the  probusing  enthusiasts  get  by 
with  tliis,  they  will  attempt  the  same 
regimentaticoi  on  you.  Many  of  you  who 
are  against  this  busing  are  discouraged 
because  the  Federal  courts  are  talcing 
the  control  of  schools  away  from  you.  Re- 
sounding victory  in  this  busing  matter 
today  will  have  a  profile  and  effect  on 
stopping  busing,  as  for  the  courts  it  is 
well  to  remember  the  old  saying: 

Even  the  Supreme  Court  reads  the  Election 
retiu-ns. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
fantleman  yield? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Cliainnan,  I  commend 
my  colleague  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch) 
for  today  offering  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
69.  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  to  strictly  limit  the  use  of 
school  busing. 

Since  coming  to  Congress.  I  have  con- 
.<;istently  supported  the  concept  of  the 
neighborhood  school;  I  firmly  believe  the 
neighborhood  is  an  appropriate  basis  for 
determining  pubhc  school  assignments. 
I  am  against  the  use  of  funds  to  force  at  - 
tendance  of  a  student  at  a  particular 
school  or  to  force  busing  of  st.  -lents  or 
abolishment  of  a  school.  When  the  House 
recently  considered  the  National  Emer- 
gency Act,  I  supported  an  amendment 
that  would  have  banned  petrolexmi  allo- 
cation for  busing  of  students  to  a  school 
farther  than  the  school  nearest  to  their 
homes. 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  amendment  in 
the  interest  of  the  Kansas  City,  Kans.. 
schools. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  not  familiar 
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with  the  situation  in  my  district, 
year  the  Department  of  Justice  broi 
suit  against  the  Kansas  City,  Ki 
school  system  requiring  a  redistribulon 
of  teachers  to  achieve  a  racial  balaAce. 
No  action  was  taken,  and  Justice  Deplrt- 
ment  officials  went  to  Kansas  City  to  lis- 
cuss  the  matter  with  the  superinteni  ent 
of  schools,  the  board  of  education,  ind 
attorneys  for  the  school  board.  A  ter 
getting  a  first  hand  look  at  the  sch  lols 
in  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  the  officials  de- 
termined that  there  existed  de  ore 
segregation  of  the  schools,  and  that  1  us- 
ing of  students  would  be  necessar;  in 
order  to  achieve  a  racial  balance.  Cr  ss- 
busing  of  students  is  the  only  methoi  by 
which  an  effective  total  Integration  ;  ro- 
gram  could  be  achievd  in  a  dls  let 
such  as  Kansas  City,  Kans.  This  c  m- 
pletely  destroys  the  concept  of  the 
neighborhood  school. 

In  my  opinion,  busing  is  a  wast  of 
funds  which  could  be  far  better  use  to 
bring  the  quality  of  education  up  fo  all 
children  so  that  every  child  would  I  ave 
an  opportunity  to  achieve  to  his  mixi- 
mimi  capabilities. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  willilthe 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentletian 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
to  commend  my  friend  the  gentle! 
from  Michigan  for  bringing  this  ami 
ment  to  the  House  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  su; 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
which  will  strictly  limit  the  use  of  cebss- 
busing  of  schoolchildren.  This  amend- 
ment is  the  same  as  legislation  whillh  I 
strongly  supported  and  the  Hous<  of 
Representatives  passed  in  1972.  Paslage 
of  this  legislation  is  imperative  at  Ihis 
time  as  the  Supreme  Court  will  ioon 
rule  on  the  question  of  even  more  crt>ss- 
busing  which  has  come  about  in  ithe 
Detroit  case. 

In    North    Carolina,    the    Charlqlte 
Mecklenburg    Board    of    Education^  is 
again  devising  a  new  plan  to  assign 
county  students  to  a  school.  This  is 
fourth   time  since   that   1971   that 
board     has     had     to     move     si 
number  of  school  students  in  order 
in  accord  with  a  Federal  district 
judge  ruling.  As  a  result  of  the  jU( 
ruling,  the  board  of  education  musi 
certain  that  there  be  no  predominan 
one  race  in  one  school.  The  result  is 
the  board  must  devise  a  new  plan  e 
year.   In  my  own  district,  the  sc 
board  of  Winston-Salem-Porsyth  Co 
is  in  the  process  of  devising  agai 
plan  which  will  be  suitable  to  the  c 
which  has  ordered  over   11,000  sciool 
children  bused  solely  to  achieve  colrt- 
required  racial  balances  in  the  elenien 
tary  and  secondary  schools. 

One   hundred   fifty-seven   new 
were  required  to  implement  that  o: 
Each    of    those    buses    cost    $6,30i 
buy,  and  it  costs  $1,600  a  year  to 
tain  them,  without  mentioning  the 
tional  cost  of  busdrivers'  salaries, 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Wins! 
Salem  has  told  me  that  this  massive 
ing  program  requires  an  operating  butget 
of  $1.4  million.  That  figure  representjal- 
most  exactly  a  100-percent  increasf  In 


transportation  costs  over  the  previous 
year. 

Educational  costs  have  risen  astro- 
nomically and  when  we  read  of  teachers 
in  many  cities  striking  for  higher  pay,  of 
school  buildings  crumbling  in  disrepair, 
and  of  acute  shortages  in  so  many  kinds 
of  educational  equipment,  and  when 
funds  for  these  pressing  needs  cannot  be 
supplied  even  now,  how  shall  the  cause 
of  quality  education  be  served  by  impos- 
ing overwhelming  additional  costs  for 
pui'chasing  and  maintaining  fleets  of  new 
buses? 

In  our  admirable  desire  to  provide  a 
quality  education  for  all,  will  we  make 
it  impossible  to  provide  a  quality  educa- 
tion for  any?  This  need  not — it  must 
not — be  the  case. 

The  American  people,  in  poll  after 
poll,  have  registered  overwhelming  op- 
position to  busing  simply  to  achieve 
racial  balance,  and  I  believe  it  is  time 
that  we  in  the  Congress  responded  to  the 
people's  will  in  an  effective  way. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

The  issue  is  the  forced  busing  of  stu- 
dents. Time  and  time  again  surveys  and 
polls  show  that  the  people  of  this  Nation 
do  not  want  their  children  going  to  school 
outside  their  own  neighborhood. 

This  amendment  puts  a  stop  to  the 
practice.  It  not  only  makes  clear  that  a 
child  has  the  right  to  go  to  the  nearest 
neighborhood  school,  it  also  prohibits 
funding  of  cross-town  busing  projects. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  we  have 
gotten  off  track  on  education  in  this 
country.  We  have  let  some  other  issues 
get  in  the  way  of  a  concept  which  I  be- 
lieve has  been  important  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  greatness  of  this  Nation 
and  its  people. 

This  concept  Is  a  sense  of  community, 
and  sense  of  home — a  sense  of  a  special 
place  where  our  roots  first  begin  forming. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concept  is  pre- 
served in  this  amendment. 

The  child's  first  world  is  home  and 
family.  As  the  child  grows,  this  world 
expands  to  include  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, and  the  people  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. As  the  child  grows  older  and 
can  be  trusted  to  range  farther,  the 
world  grows  again  to  include  more  terri- 
tory and  more  people. 

This  process  continues  until  the  child 
Is  old  enough  to  start  to  school.  In  the 
traditional  American  concept  of  com- 
mimity,  the  child  goes  to  a  school  close 
to  home,  and  starts  to  school  with  other 
children  from  the  home  neighborhood. 
The  world  expands  again  to  include  new 
friends — but  still,  within  the  concept  of 
the  sense  of  community — the  sense  of 
roots. 

Some  well-intentioned  people  and  some 
honorable  courts  have  combined  in  re- 
cent years  to  flaw  this  concept,  and  break 
the  cycle  of  normal  development  of  the 
sense  of  community. 

This  flaw,  of  course,  has  been  in  rulings 
by  courts  ordering  the  transportation  of 
children  to  schools  away  from  their 
neighborhoods  in  order  to  achieve  statis- 
tical balance  among  races. 


The  problem  is  not  with  the  people  who 
have  brought  suit,  nor  with  the  courts 
which  have  interpreted  the  laws  and 
made  the  rulings  and  handed  down  the 
orders. 

The  problem  is  with  the  laws  which 
have  allowed  these  interpretations — 
which  go  against  the  grain  of  almost 
every  American  of  every  race. 

The  transportation  solution  to  racial 
imbalance  in  the  schools  perhaps  has 
solved  a  statistical  problem.  But  it  has 
ill-served  its  ultimate  goal — the  achieve- 
ment of  good  will  among  Americans  of 
different  race. 

Quite  to  the  contrary,  it  has  contrib- 
uted to  Increased  racial  polarization. 

The  people,  just  plain  citizens,  black 
and  white,  whom  I  have  talked  with  on 
this  issue  are  not  racists.  They  have  no 
objection  to  school  integration.  In  fact — 
most  of  them  would  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity for  their  children  to  attend  school 
with  children  of  other  races — which 
would  contribute  to  a  broadening  of  the 
sense  of  community.  What  they  do  ob- 
ject to  is  the  sudden  break  in  this  devel- 
opment which  occurs  when  the  child  is 
ordered  to  a  school  out  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
this  amendment  is  not  tagged  as  "anti- 
integration,"  because  I  favor  racial  inte- 
gration as  much  as  any  Member  of  this 
body.  We  have  open  housing  laws,  and,  I 
beheve  we  should  push  harder  to  make 
job  training  and  jobs  available  so  that 
families  can  afford  to  change  neighbor- 
hoods if  they  wish,  instead  of  moving 
children  around  like  pawns  in  some  kind 
of  statistical  game. 

I  strongly  urge  passage  of  the  Esch 
amendment  which  would  put  an  end  to 
this  diversionary  practice,  and  get  us 
back  to  our  basic  educational  concepts. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  WiU  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  also  commend  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding  and  providing  me  an  op- 
portunity to  express  my  very  strong  views 
on  the  need  to  legislatively  prohibit  the 
forced  busing  of  public  schoolchildren 
simply  to  achieve  racial  quotas.  Even 
though  I  do  not  totally  agree  with  the 
entire  thrust  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. I  do  support  it  in  principle  and 
urge  its  adoption. 

It  has  always  been  my  belief  that  a 
schoolchild  should  be  allowed  to  attend 
the  public  school  of  his  or  her  choice, 
which  in  the  majority  of  instances,  would 
be  the  closest  school  or  neighborhood 
school.  I  have  never  understood  the  logic 
behind  forced  busing,  unless  it  can  be 
proven  that  such  busing  is  being  man- 
dated to  improve  educational  oppor- 
tunity. Never  In  any  conversations  I  have 
had  with  educators  have  any  of  them 
alleged  that  busing  Increases  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  available  to  our 
students.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  they  have 
repeatedly  said  that  busing  usually  re- 
sults In  reduced  educational  opportimi- 
ties  and  contributes  to  conditions  that 
impede  a  child's  ability  to  learn.  The 
main  impediment  being  the  fact  tiiat  the 
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students  are  most  often  tired  out  follow- 
ing a  long  bus  ride  and  making  it  more 
difficult  for  them  to  concentrate  on  their 
work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  continue  to 
work  for  an  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution that  would  prohibit  forced  bus- 
ing for  racial  reasons.  But  imtil  we  are 
successful  in  that  venture,  I  do  support 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
EscH)  in  his  current  efforts  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  their  approval  to  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch) 
has  my  full  support.  It  provides  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  that  all 
children  enrolled  in  public  schools  are 
entitled  to  equal  educational  opportunity 
and  that  the  neighborhood  is  the  ap- 
propriate basis  for  determining  public 
school  assignments. 

Time  and  time  again  surveys  and  polls 
show  that  the  people  of  this  Nation  do 
not  approve  of  forced  busing  which  takes 
their  children  far  from  the  school  near- 
est their  home.  The  basic  reason  for  such 
opposition  is  because  forced  busing 
denies  Americans  the  rights  to  control 
the  education  of  their  children.  It  also 
can  sometimes  constitute  taxation  with- 
out representation.  People  who  work  in 
a  community  and  pay  school  taxes  to 
support  the  community's  school  system 
are  suddenly  told  by  a  judge,  overriding 
a  local  school  board's  mandate  from  the 
people  who  elected  them  on  an  antibus- 
Ing  platform,  that  their  children  will  be 
bused  to  another  district,  and  buses  to 
accomplish  this  purpose  must  be  pur- 
chased if  they  are  not  currently  on  hand. 
It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  why  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  oppose  this  idea. 
What  is  hard  to  imagine  is  why  some 
courts  adopted  such  a  principle  in  the 
first  place. 

While  this  incendiary  problem  has  con- 
fronted us  first  hand  in  Indianapolis,  the 
implications  are  there  for  every  urban- 
suburban  area  in  the  Nation.  Cross-dis- 
trict busing  in  pursuit  of  racial  balance  is 
a  bad  policy.  Such  schemes  are  short- 
sighted, highly  divisive,  and  not  con- 
ducive to  quaUty  education.  To  persist  in 
a  bad  policy  which  insures  public  tur- 
moil and  does  not,  in  any  event,  produce 
improvement  in  education  is  sheer  fool- 
ishness. 

The  thrust  of  the  Esch  amendment  is 
to  prohibit  cross-district  busing  and  to 
limit  sharply  the  free-wheeling  use  of 
forced  busing  as  a  court-ordered  tool.  I 
feel  sure  the  House  will  adopt  this 
amendment  as  it  reflects  the  views  of  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  our  constitu- 
ents. It  is  my  hope  that  it  will  also  be 
adopted  by  the  Senate  and  become  law. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  con- 
troversy over  busing  has  been  raging  for 
far  too  long.  The  majority  of  American 
citizens  have  expressed  their  opposition 
to  this  practice;  numerous  pieces  of 
legislation  to  curb  this  practice  have 
been  Introduced — and  no  social  or  ed- 
ucational benefits  have  been  proven  to 


result  from  busing.  Yet  this  practice  con- 
tinues to  be  implemented  by  the  courts. 

Without  firm,  decisive  legislative  ac- 
tion, court-ordered  busing  to  achieve 
racial  balance  will  continue  unabated. 
The  amendment  before  us  will  provide 
such  action.  This  amendment  provides 
that  no  child  can  be  bused  further  than 
the  second  nearest  school  from  his 
home;  it  provides  that  there  shall  be 
no  cross-district  busing  imless  it  can  be 
shown  that  districts  were  created  for  the 
purpose  of  segregation.  It  declares  that 
busing  pl£ms  which  create  serious  risks 
to  health  and  safety  or  disrupt  the  ed- 
ucational process  are  excessive. 

The  amendment  before  us  is  good, 
thoughtfully  prepared  legislation.  It 
guarantees  the  constitutional  right  of 
equal  educational  opportunity  while  re- 
stricting unnecessary  and  excessive 
court-ordered  busing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  colleague 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch),  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  presenting  us  with  a 
thoughtful  solution  to  this  complex  issue. 

POINT    OF    ORDEE 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
also  desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  ESCH.  Yes,  after  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  set- 
tled that  while  a  bill  may  be  brought 
before  the  House  embracing  different 
subjects,  as  does  the  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration, it  is  not  in  order  to  introduce 
a  new  subject  (V,  5825),  which  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  gentleman's  amendment 
would  do.  The  fundamental  purpose  of 
H.R.  69  is  to  extend,  modify  and  create 
educational  programs;  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  the  gentleman's  amendment 
is  to  limit  the  power  of  Federal  courts 
to  determine  what  constitutes  a  denial 
of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  under  the 
Constitution.  Therefore,  the  amendment 
is  not  germane  (Vm,  2911).  Going  be- 
yond the  fundamental  purposes  of  H.R. 
69  and  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
there  is  not  even  a  specific  provision  of 
his  amendment  which  deals  with  educa- 
tional programs,  which,  along  with  ad- 
ministrative provisions  governing  such 
programs  and  two  or  three  studies,  are 
the  only  subjects  dealt  with  in  H.R.  69. 
The  facts  permit  only  one  conclusion;  the 
gentleman's  amendment  must  be  ruled 
out  of  order  by  reason  of  clause  7  of  rule 
XVI. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  entitled  the  "Equal  Educational 
Opportunities  Act  of  1974."  It  goes  on 
to  define  what  constitutes  a  denial  of 
equal  educational  opportunity  and  then 
prescribes  the  remedies  which  the  courts 
may  employ  in  redressing  such  griev- 
ances. But  more  than  that,  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  also  defines  what  shall 
not  constitute  a  denial  of  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment (sec.  205;  206)  and  further  pro- 
scribes certain  remedies  for  such  denial 
(sec.  215;  216)  and  limits  the  applica- 
tion of  court  orders  (sec.  219;  220)  deal- 
ing with  a  denial  of  equal  protection  of 
the  laws. 


This  amendment  can  in  no  way  be 
described  as  dealing  with  educational 
programs,  in  whole  or  in  part.  It  is,  as 
previously  stated,  nothing  less  than  a 
straightforward  attempt  to  limit  the 
jurisdiction  and  power  of  our  courts  to 
interpret  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  and  to  fashion  appropriate 
remedies  for  its  violation.  While  I  would, 
on  another  occasion,  argue  that  this 
represents  a  "backd(X)r"  attempt  to 
amend  the  Constitution — on  the  theory 
that  a  right  for  which  there  is  no  en- 
forceable remedy  is  no  right  at  all — that 
is  not  my  purpose  today.  I  wish  only  to 
point  out  in  some  detail  both  the  par- 
ticular and  the  fimdamental  piuposes  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment  so  that  the 
Chair  might  better  understand  why  they 
are  completely  unrelated  to  the  bill 
under  consideration  which,  as  I  have 
said,  deals  entirely  with  various  educa- 
tional programs. 

I  should  parenthetically  add  that  the 
waivers  of  points  of  order  under  clause  7 
of  rule  XVI  contained  in  the  resolution 
were  of  a  limited  nature  and  do  not 
apply  to  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  insist  on  my  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  should 
point  out  that  the  amendment  of- 
offered  by  me,  on  behalf  of  others  and 
myself,  is  clearly  in  order  to  H.R.  69.  I 
would  refer  the  Chair  to  the  fact  that 
H.R.  69  not  only  amends  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965, 
but  also  amends  the  General  Education 
Benefit  Act  on  which  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  has  specific  authority  to 
deal  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education. 

Furthermore,  it  also  amends  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act.  Indeed,  in 
title  IX  under  section  901,  there  are 
specific  amendments  to  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act  referring  to  the  question 
of  integrated  schools  and  even  going 
specifically  to  the  point  as  to  the  number 
of  minority  group  children  which  com- 
prise the  makeup  of  a  minority  school. 

So,  clearly  an  amendment  which 
would  be  related  to  the  education  in 
segregated  or  nonsegregated  schools 
would  be  clearly  in  order. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  such 
matter  pertains  specifically  to  the  trans- 
portation of  pupils,  which  is  also  a  part 
of  this  act.  Furthermore,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  there  are  many  other  extra- 
neous matters  even  apart  from  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
such  as  the  amendment  extending  adult 
education  sections,  which  surely  do  not 
pertain  to  the  K  through  12  programs; 
and  even  on  the  study  of  the  need  for 
athletic  trainers  in  secondary  schools 
and  institutions  of  higher  education, 
which  clearly  are  far  beyond  the  bound- 
ary of  merely  amendments  to  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

"Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
strongly  recommend  to  the  Chair  that 
the  amendment  we  offered  is  germane. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  be  heard  on  the  point 
of  order? 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  make  al  point 
of  order  against  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  The 
second  section  of  clause  7  of  rule  #1^  of 
the  House  states  very  clearly  that 

No  motion  or  proposition  on  a  subjttct  dif- 
ferent from  that  under  conslderatlcm  shall 
be  admitted  under  color  of  amendmeit. 
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Section  2995  of  volume  VHI 
Precedents  of  the  House  clearly 
that  it  is  up  to  the  maker  of  an  a: 
ment  to  prove  germaneness.  I 
ttiink  that  is  possible.  H.R.  69  dea! 
various  forms  of  Federal  aid  to 
tion.  Every  provision  of  the  bill  is 
to  that  purpose.  On  the  other  hani 
amendment  offered  by  the  gent] 
from  Michigan  does  not  in  any  w 
with  Federal  aid  or  with  aid  of  a: 
to  education.  The  sole  purpose 
amendment  Is  to  define  unlawful 
tices  as  they  relate  to  the  segregat; 
schoolchildren.  A  further  major 
of  the  amendment  places  restricti 
Federal  courts  and  directs  the  At 
General  to  take  certain  actions 
heart  and  substance  of  the  amendment 
is  aimed  at  limiting  the  transportatton  of 
students.  H.R.  69  does  not  toudiTupon 
that  subject  matter  in  any  way.  Cflearly 
transportation  is  not  germane  to  Hifl.  69. 

On  September  22,  1914,  the  Cha 
of  the  Whole  ruled  that  to  be  ge 
an  amendment  must  be  "akui  to,  o: 
to.  or  appropriate  to  or  relevant 
germane  amendments  must  bear  su 
lationship  to  the  provisions  of  tl 
as  well  as  meet  the  other  tests; 
that  they  be  in  a  natural  and  I 
sequence  to  the  subject  matter  an 
pose  such  modifications  as  would 
urally,     properly     and     reasonablj 
anticipated." 

Certainly  there  is  no  logical  seql 
between  providing  Federal   aid  o« 
one  hand  and  restricting  the  powers  of 
the  courts  on  the  other.  '  | 

I  would  also  call  the  attention  of 
the  Chair  to  a  ruling  on  May  24,  1917,  by 
Chairman  Hamlin  that  if  any  pArtion 
of  an  amendment  Is  not  germanefthen 
the  whole  amendment  must  go.  Ce 
ly.  the  section  of  the  amendment 
limits  court  orders  is  not  germ 
H.R.  69  nor  is  the  section  diiecting 
vention  by  the  Attorney  General 

I  would   point  out  further  tliai 
amendment    does   not    amend   e 
law:  it  merely  adds  new  language  tb  the 
bill — another  clear  sign  of  the  nor) '•ger- 
mane nature  of  the  amendment. 

I  ask  the  Chair  to  sustain  the  poiit  of 
order.  j 

Mr.  OHARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  maf  I  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order?  7 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OHARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  tliink 
it  ought  to  be  observed  that  this  b  11  be- 
fore us  deals  with  every  single  asp»:t  of 
Federal  programs  touching  on  elitmen- 
tary  and  secondary  education. 

It  deals  with  title  I:  it  deals  witt  edu- 
cationally deprived  children,  wilh  li- 
braries, with  learning  results  from  edu- 
cational innovation,  with  support  and 
assistance  to  federally  impacted  school 
districts,  with  adult  education,  with  com- 
munity education,  education  for  the 
handicapped,   bilingual   education!    the 
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study  of  rate  fimding,  the  study  of  the 
need  for  athletic  trainers,  the  amend- 
ments to  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act,  and,  finally,  amendments  to 
the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act,  which 
deals  with  the  same  subject,  that  Is, 
methods  by  which  equal  educational  op- 
portunities may  be  obtained. 

The  mere  fact  that  this  seeks  to 
achieve  those  objectives  by  different 
means  and  with  different  enforcement 
mechanisms  cannot  render  the  amend- 
ment not  germane  to  the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  beUeve  and  I  assert 
that  the  amendment  is  germane  to  the 
bill  and  I  hope  that  the  Chair  will  so 
rule. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be 
heard  further  on  the  point  of  order,  in 
response  to  the  two  ix>ints  which  were 
raised  by  the  gentlemen? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
O'Hara)  that  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  covers  a  great  deal 
of  education.  That  is  precisely  my  point 
of  order. 

Nowhere  does  it  deal  with  the  court's 
interpretation  of  the  14th  amendment 
rights,  and  that  is  what  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
<  Mr.  EscH  t  seeks  to  do. 

Second,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  EscH)  is  urging  that  because 
his  amendment  amends  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act,  which  is  also  amended 
by  H.R.  69,  this  is  sufficient  to  overcome 
the  question  of  germaneness. 

There  la  a  very  slight  amendmwit 
which  deals  with  a  totally  different  mat- 
ter in  this  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
are  two  minor  matters  involved.  But 
neither  of  these  minor  amendments  is 
in  any  sense  connected  with  the  funda- 
mental purpose  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

In  addition,  it  cannot  be  argued  that 
the  general  subject  matter  of  the  Emer- 
gency School  Aid  Act  has,  by  reason  of 
these  amendments,  become  a  part  of  the 
purpose  of  the  committee's  amendments 
or  of  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  make  this  statement  only  because 
of  the  statement  made  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Meeds)  in  indicating 
that  nothing  in  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act  dealt  with  14th  amendment 
rights. 

I  think  it  Is  very  clear  that  the  entire 
thrust  of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act 
was  based  on  decisions  relating  to  bus- 
ing. The  Congress  took  action  in  re- 
sponse thereto  to  Implement  it,  and 
exactly  the  opposite  is  the  case.  That 
was  the  entire  thrust  of  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Price  of  lUl- 
nois) .  The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Meeds  )  makes  the  point  of  order  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch)  Ls  not 


germane  to  the  committee  substitute 
amendment  for  H.R.  69. 

The  committee  substitute  amendment 
for  H.R.  69  has  as  its  major  purpose  the 
extension  and  amendment  of  several 
statutes  relating  to  Federal  assistance 
to  State  and  local  educational  agencies. 

The  committee  amendment  contains 
many  diverse  sets  of  guidelines  to  be 
followed  by  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  in  the  administration  of  those 
federally  fimded  educational  programs. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  does,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Wasliington  suggests,  go  to 
the  delineation  of  Federal  court  juris- 
diction over  constitutional  questions  of 
what  constitutes  a  denial  of  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity  and  of  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws;  but  it  also  contains 
broad  directives  to  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies  which  would  prohibit 
those  agencies  from  implementing  plans 
which  deny,  in  several  enimierated  ways, 
equal  educational  opportunity.  The 
remedies  to  be  imposed  for  the  viola- 
tions by  State  agencies  are  not  limited 
to  court  proceedings  but  include  Federal 
departmental  and  agency  proceedings 
as  well,  such  as  those  of  the  OfiSce  of 
Education. 

Tlie  Chair  would  like  to  point  out  that 
while  committee  jurisdiction  is  not  an 
exclusive  test  of  germaneness,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  has  con- 
sidered bills  similar  in  text  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

The  Chair  would  also  point  out  that 
under  the  precedents  it  Is  not  the  func- 
tion of  the  Chair  to  construe  the  legal 
effect  of  an  amendment.  That  is  left 
to  the  committee  itself.  The  Chair  feels 
because  the  amendment  operates,  in  part, 
as  a  direct  restriction  on  the  State  and 
local  educational  agencies  whose  activi- 
ties are  being  funded  and  directed  in 
many  diverse  ways  by  the  committee 
amendment  that  the  amendment  Is  ger- 
mane, and  the  Chair  overrules  the  point 
of  order. 

AMECTDMCNT  OFTEREO  BT  MX.  AKDEKSON  OF 
ILLINOIS  AS  A  SUBSIIIUIH.  TO  THE  AMEND- 
MENT OFFERED  BT  MR.  ESCH  TO  THE  COM- 
MITTEZ  SVBSTlTUTt 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment  as  a  substit- 
tute  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
EscH  to  the  committee  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Akoehson  of 
Illinois  as  a  substitute  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Escr  to  the  committee  sub- 
stitute: Page  58,  Immediately  after  line  18. 
add  the  following  new  title: 

TITLE      n— NATIONAL      EQUAL      EDUCA- 
TIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
Part   A — Findings   and   Purpose   Statement 
OF  Findings 
Sec.  1401.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(a)  the  maintenance  of  dual  school  sys- 
tem."} or  practices  which  result  In  the  as- 
signment of  students  to  school  on  the  basis 
ci  race,  color,  or  national  origin  denies  to 
those  students  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  guaranteed  by  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment; 

(b)  the  time  Is  at  hand  when  substantially 
all  school  systems  administered  or  directed 
by  local  educational  agencies  wUI,  In  com- 
pliance with  the  Constitution  have  beconu 
unitary; 
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(c)  as  the  demography  of  the  Nation  con- 
tinues to  change,  local  educational  agencies 
are  not  required  by  the  Constitution  to  make 
year-by-yetu'  adjustments  of  the  racial  com- 
position of  student  bodies,  once  the  af- 
firmative duty  to  desegregate  hsis  been 
fulfilled  and  racial  discrimination  through 
official  action  in  public  schools  has  been 
eliminated; 

(d)  the  courts  have  failed  to  develop  clear, 
rational,  uniform,  and  reasonable  guidelines 
for  fashioning  remedies  to  correct  denials  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  and  in  some 
instances,  this  has  resulted  in  requirmeents 
for  transportation  of  students  by  local  ed- 
ucation agencies  considerably  in  excess  of 
that  previously  carried  on  by  such  schools 
and  which  may  pose  a  threat  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  students  and  may  excessively 
Interfere  with  the  educational  process; 

(e)  throughout  the  Nation  inequality 
In  educational  opportunity  persists  for  chil- 
dren from  minority  groups  and  low-income 
families,  children  from  minority  groups  and 
low-income  families  are  often  concentrated 
in  scho<ds  in  which  they  form  a  majority  of 
the  student  population,  and  as  a  result  of 
these  facts,  educational  achievement  of  such 
children  Is  often  below  the  results  achieved 
by  children  from  other  racial  and  socioeco- 
nomic backgrounds. 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  1402.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to— 

(a)  Improve  the  results  achieved  by  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  through- 
out the  Nation  and  to  encourage  and  sup- 
port efforts  to  reduce  achievement  disparities 
between  racial  and  socioeconomic  groups  in 
the  schools; 

(b)  facilitate,  where  jjossible,  consistent 
with  the  objectives  stated  In  subsection  (a), 
a  reduction  In  the  concentration  of  chil- 
dren from  minority  groups  and  low-income 
families  in  certain  schools,  including  pre- 
vention of  resegregation  after  desegregation 
has  been  achieved,  primarily  by  means  other 
than  extensive  cross-transportation; 

(c)  reduce  and  eliminate  any  educational 
HI  effects  resulting  from  the  concentration 
of  children  from  minority  groups  and  low- 
Income  families  in  schools  where  such  con- 
centration persists;  and 

(d)  specify  guidelines,  pursuaiit  to  powers 
granted  the  Congress  by  the  Constitution, 
for  appropriate  remedies  for  the  correction 
of  practices  by  local  educational  agencies 
which  are  found  to  deny  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  or  to  deny  the  equal  educational 
opportunities  guaranteed  by  this  title. 

Part  B — Denial  of  Equal  Educational 
Opportunities 

Sec.  1411.  No  State  or  educational  agency 
established  by  a  State  shall  deny  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity  to  an  individual  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin  by — 

(a)  deliberate  segregation  of  students  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin 
among  or  within  schools; 

(b)  failure  in  situations  in  which  such 
deliberate  segregation  has  occurred  or  is  oc- 
curring, to  take  affirmative  steps,  consistent 
with  Part  D  of  this  title,  to  remove  the  ves- 
tiges of  discrimination  due  to  official  action; 

(c)  construction,  abandonment,  alteration, 
or  other  siting  of  school  facilities  within  a 
district  with  the  Intent  of,  or  having  the 
natural,  probable,  foreseeable  and  actual  ef- 
fect of,  increasing  segregation  of  students  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin 
within  the  school  district  unless  such  effect 
Is  unavoidably  necessitated  by  sound  non- 
racial  educational  considerations; 

(d)  creation  of  attendance  zones  or  the 
establishment  of  attendance  policies,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  optional  attendance 
zones,  open  enrollment,  or  free  transfer  pro- 
grams and  feeder  patterns,  with  the  Intent 
of,  or  having  the  natural,  probable,  foresee- 


able, and  actual  effect  of.  Increasing  segre- 
gation of  students  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
or  national  origin  with  the  school  district, 
unless  such  effect  is  unavoidably  necessi- 
tated by  sound,  nonracial  educational  con- 
siderations; 

(e)  transfer  of  a  student  to  a  school  out- 
side the  attendance  zone  in  which  he  resides 
with  the  intent  of,  or  having  the  natural, 
probable,  foreseeable,  and  actual  effect  of, 
increasing  segregation  of  students  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin  with- 
in the  school  district,  unless  such  effect  is 
unavoidably  necessitated  by  sound  nonracial 
educational  considerations; 

(f)  failure  to  take  appropriate  action  to 
attempt  to  overcome  language  barriers,  or 
cultural,  social,  economic,  or  other  depriva- 
tions that  Imptede  equal  participation  by 
students  in  instructional  programs  of  edu- 
cational agencies; 

(g)  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin  in  the  employment, 
employment  conditions,  or  assignment  to 
schools  of  faculty  and  staff; 

(h)  failure  to  provide — 

(1)  opportunity  at  the  beginning  of  any 
school  year  for  any  student  to  transfer  from 
a  school  to  which  he  has  been  assigned  or 
would  in  the  regular  course  be  assigned, 
and  in  which  his  race  is  a  majority  to  a 
school  to  which  transfer  is  requested  offers 
education  in  the  grade  equivalent  to  that 
from  which  the  student  transfers;  and 

(2)  transportation  which  may  be  required 
to  effectuate  this  subsection : 

Provided,  That  any  local  educational  agency 
may  postpone  a  students'  privilege  to  exer- 
cise the  right  guaranteed  by  this  subsection 
for  a  reasonable  period  of  time  while  the 
most  rapid  feasible  effective  measures  are 
taken  to  alleviate  conditions  of  overcrowd- 
ing in  the  school  to  which  transfer  is  re- 
quested; 

(i)  maintenance  of  practices  and  provision 
of  resources  in  schools  In  which  minority 
groups  are  concentrated  that  au-e  less  favor- 
able for  educational  advancement  than  at 
schools  attended  primarily  by  students  of  any 
other  race,  color,  or  national  origin.  Examples 
of  disparities  between  such  schools  which 
may  constitute  a  denial  of  equal  educational 
opportunities  Include — 

(1)  comparative  overcrowding  of  classes, 
facilities,  and  activities; 

(2)  assignment  of  fewer  or  less  qualified 
teachers  and  other  professional  staff; 

(3)  provision  of  less  adequate  curriculums 
and  extracurricular  activities  or  less  adequate 
opportunities  to  take  advantage  of  the  avail- 
able activities  and  services; 

(4)  provision  of  less  adequate  student  serv- 
ices such  as  guidance  and  counseling,  job 
placement,  vocational  training,  medical  serv- 
ices, remedial  work; 

(5)  assigning  heavier  teaching  and  other 
professional  assignment  to  school  staff; 

(6)  maintenance  of  higher  pupil-teacher 
ratios; 

(7)  provision  of  facilities  (classrooms,  li- 
braries, laboratories,  cafeterias,  athletic  and 
extracurricular  facilities) ,  instructional 
equipment  and  supplies,  and  textbooks  in  a 
comparatively  insufficient  quantity;  and 

(8)  provision  of  building,  facilities,  in- 
structional equipment  and  supplies,  and 
textbooks  which,  comparatively,  are  poorly 
maintained,  outdated,  temporary,  or  other- 
wise inadequate. 

Sec.  1412.  The  Secretary  shall  issue  regula- 
tions further  setting  forth  measures  to  be 
taken  by  local  educational  agencies  to  come 
in  compliance  with  this  part. 

LAWSUITS 

Sec  1413.  (a)  Any  person  or  persons  al- 
leging, or  the  Attorney  General  if  he  has  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe,  that  any  policy  or 
measure  of  a  local  educational  agency  vio- 
lates section  1411  of  this  title  may  bring  a 
civil  action  In  the  appropriate  United  States 


district  court  for  equitable  relief.  Including 
an  application  for  a  permanent  or  temporary 
injunction,  or  other  order.  If  the  court  finds 
that  such  policy  or  measure  exists.  It  shall 
order  the  rescinding  of  such  policy  or  meas- 
ure, and  shall  order  affirmative  action  to  be 
taken  to  cure  present  effects  caused  by  such 
policy  or  measure. 

(b)  In  any  action  commenced  under  this 
section,  the  court  may  allow  the  moving 
party,  other  than  the  United  States,  a  rea- 
sonable attorney's  fee  as  part  of  the  costs,  if 
such  party  or  parties  prevail  in  the  action. 
Where  the  prevailing  party  is  the  defendant, 
the  court  may  allow  such  prevailing  party  a 
reasonable  attorney's  fee  as  part  of  the  cost 
upon  a  finding  that  the  proceedings  were  un- 
necessary to  bring  about  compliance. 

(c)  Any  policy  or  measure  which  violates 
section  1412  shall  also  be  deemed  to  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  section  601  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  whether  or  not  a  civil 
action  with  respect  to  such  violation  has 
been  brought  under  this  section. 

Part  C — State  Equal  Educational  Oppor- 
tunities Plans 

Sec.  1421.  (a)  Each  State  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Secretary  lor  his  approval,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  him  a 
plan  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  title  as 
stated  in  section  1402. 

(b)  The  plans  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
shall  take  accoinit  of  the  areas  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  nearest  to  each  and  shall  be 
worked  out  in  consultation  with  the  local 
educational  agency  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
tia. 

ADVISORY    COUNCILS    AND    COMMITTEES 

Sec.  1422.  The  plan  submitted  by  each 
Etite  shall  provide  for — 

(a)  the  establishment  of  a  State  advisory 
council  which  shall  be  appoint«d  by  the 
Governor  and  which  shall — 

( 1 )  include  as  members  businessmen,  edu- 
cators, parents,  and  representatives  of  the 
general  public,  and  shall  be  so  constituted 
that  parents  of  children  attending  public 
schools  constitute  at  least  a  majority  of  such 
membership,  and  that  parents  of  children 
from  minority  groups  are  represented  in  an 
approximately  proportionate  number  to  the 
number  of  minority  group  children  In  the 
school  age  population  of  the  State; 

(2)  advise  the  State  educational  agency  on 
t'-'e  development  of  and  policy  matters  aris- 
ing In  the  administration  of  the  State  plan 
submitted  pursuant  to  this  part;  and 

(3)  prepare  and  stibmit  through  the  State 
educational  agency  to  the  Secretary  an  an- 
nual evaluation  report  accompanied  by  such 
additional  comments  of  the  State  agency  as 
it  deems  appropriate,  which  evaluates  t'e 
progress  made  in  that  year  by  the  State  in 
achieving  the  purpose  of  this  title:  and 

(b)  the  establishment  of  local  advisory 
committees  which  shall — 

( 1 )  include  as  members  parents  of  children 
attending  public  schools,  and  shall  be  so  con- 
stituted that  parents  of  children  from  mi- 
nority groups  are  represented  in  an  approxi- 
mately proportionate  number  to  the  number 
of  minority  group  children  In  the  school  age 
population  of  the  local  educational  agency; 
and 

(2)  advise  the  local  educational  agency  on 
its  participation  in  the  State  plan. 

provisions  of  the  plan 
Sec.  1423.  The  plan  submitted  by  each  State 
shall— 

(a)  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  by  June 
30.  1975: 

(b)  be  developed  in  consultation  with  local 
educational  agencies  and  the  State  advisory 
council:  and 

(c)  define  goals  consistent  with  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title  as  set  forth  in  section  1402, 
and  provide  for  attaining  such  goals  by  a  date 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  but  in  no  event 
later  than  August  30,  1985. 
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SBC.  1424.1.  Such  State  plans  shall  Include 
specific  means  for  implemeutlng  some  or  all 
of  the  following  components: 

(S)  (1)  A  majority  transfer  plan  ctfy  either 
an  Intradistrlct  or  an  Interdlstrict  basis. 
Such  majority  transfer  plans  shall  include — 

<A)  provision  for  transportatkjn  [of  any 
student  voluntarily  requesting  to  transfer 
from  a  school  to  which  he  has  been  i^igned 
or  would  in  the  regular  course  be  assigned, 
and  in  which  bis  race  is  in  majorl^  to  a 
school  In  which  his  race  Is  in  a  minority,  if 
the  school  to  which  transfer  is  requested 
offers  education  in  the  grade  equlviflent  to 
that  from   which  the  student  transfers; 

(B)  provision  for  professional  and  para- 
professional  staff  for  guidance,  counseling 
aiMl  other  special  or  compensatory  ^rvlces 
to  children  transferred  in  programs  tuthor- 
Ized  by  this  subsection;  I 

(C)  provision  for  reimbursement  of  any 
school  district  receiving  students  fnun  an- 
other school  district  participating  in  i  trans- 
fer program  authorized  by  this  subsection 
In  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

(i»  not  less  than  70  percent  and  mt  more 
than  110  per  centum  of  the  average  biLSlc  ex- 
penditure per  pupU  for  all  students  In  such 
receiving  district  financed  from  local  i|e venue 
sources  multiplied  by  the  number  of  sftudects 
received  by  such  district  pursuant  tlo  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  subb.ectlon:  and. 

(11)  not  less  than  70  per  centum  aid  not 
more  than  110  per  centum  of  the  sjverage 
expenditure  per  pupil  incurred  by  sudh  dis- 
tric  for  programs  established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)(1)(b)  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  students  received  by  such  district 
as  determined  in  subsection  (a)(l);C)(l) 
above;  [ 

Provided,  That  no  school  district  sl^l  be 
eligible  for  reimbtu-sement  under  subjection 
(a)il()(C»(i)  vmless  it  carries  on  a  program 
for  the  benefit  of  transferring  students  piu-- 
suant  to  subsection   (a)(1)(B). 

(2>  The  Secretary  shaU  publish,  and  from 
time  to  lime  revise,  guidelines  and  standards 
for  the  implementation  of  this  section  not 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
Xrom  the  date  of  enactment,  including 

(A)  reasonable  standards  and  guidelines 
regarding  contiguity  and  distance  between 
schools,  attendance  zones,  and  school  dis- 
tricts under  which  any  majority  Ufansfer 
program  established  piu-suant  to  this  sub- 
section may  be  effectuated;  and 

(B)  such  other  reijulations  and  guidelines 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  putrposes 
and  any  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

(b)  An  open  conununlties  educational  re- 
sources compensation  program  which  sball — 

(1)  provide  for  payments  to  any  kchool 
district  In  which  students  from  minority 
families  comprised  not  more  than  ip  per 
centum  of  total  school  enrollment  during 
the  school  year  1975-1976,  or  In  which  stu- 
dents from  low-Income  families  comprised 
not  more  then  10  per  centum  of  total  en- 
rollment in  such  district  during  suchl  year, 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

(A)  not  less  than  70  per  cenluxn  au(d  not 
more  than  110  per  centum  of  the  averaj^e 
basic  expenditure  per  pupil  for  all  stujdents 
In  such  district  financed  from  local  revenue 
sources  multiplied  by  the  difference  cjf  the 
number  of  students  from  families  sp«(cified 
In  subsection  (b)(1)  enrolled  in  such  dis- 
trict during  any  school  year,  and  the  nqmber 
of  students  from  such  families  enrollM  In 
such  district  during  the  school  year  5976- 
1076.  if  the  Utter  is  smaller:  and  i 

(B»  not  less  than  70  per  centum  and  not 
more  than  1 10  per  centum  of  the  average  f>er 
pupil  expenditure  of  any  program  that  may 
be  established  by  such  school  distrlcta  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (k)  ( 1 ) 
(B) ,  multiplied  by  the  difference  of  the  num- 
ber of  students  from  families  specifli»d  in 
subsection  (b)(1)  enrolled  in  such  district 
during  any  school  year  and  the  number 
of  students  from  such  families  enrollied  in 


such  district  during  tbe  school  year  1975- 
1976,  if  the  latter  is  smaUer:  Provided,  That, 
for  the  purposes  of  computations  pursuant 
to  subsecUon  (b)(1).  students  from  low- 
Income  families  who  are  also  members  of 
minority  groups  shall  not  be  counted  more 
than  once. 

(2)  beginning  after  the  school  year  1979- 
1980,  the  base  year  for  computations  under 
subsections  (b)(1)(A)  and  (b)(1)(B)  shall 
be  increased  by  one  year  for  each  year  that 
the  current  school  year  exceeds  such  year. 

(3)  the  Secretary  shall  publish,  and  from 
time  to  time  revise,  such  guidelines  as  may 
be  necessary  to  effectively  carry  out  this  sub- 
section not  more  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  enactment. 

(c)(1)  A  school  district  reorganization 
plan  which  may  include — 

(A)  redrawing  zone  boundaries,  pairing. 
and  clustering  schools,  establishing  educa- 
tional parlts  and  magnet  schools,  and  such 
other  features  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  consistent  with  the  objectives 
set  forth  in  section  (3)  (a)  and  (3)  (b)  of  this 
title;  and 

(B)  cooperative  arrangements  between 
school  districts,  where  factors  of  distance,  lo- 
cations, and  contiguity  make  t  is  feasible, 
for  common  use  of  existing  school  facilities 
and  for  the  construction  of  new  Joint  facili- 
ties, including  educational  parks. 

( 2 )  State  plans  including  a  component  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shall  provide  for  pay- 
ments to  sch(x>l  districts  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  sum  of — 

(A)  not  less  than  70  per  centum  and  not 
more  than  110  per  centum  of  the  difference 
of  the  average  operating  expenditure  per 
pupil.  Including  transporutlon  costs,  for  all 
student*  in  such  district  financed  from  l(x:al 
revenue  sources  during  the  school  year  1975- 
1976.  or  the  school  year  next  preceding  the 
implementation  of  a  plan  pursuant  to  this 
subsection,  whichever  is  later,  and  the  aver- 
age operating  expenditure.  Including  trans- 
portation costs,  financed  for  local  revenue 
sources  for  studenu  directly  participating  in 
a  program  pursuant  to  this  subsection  during 
any  school  year  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
such  students;  and 

(Bi  not  more  than  35  per  centum  of  any 
capital  costs,  including  expenditures  for  new 
school  facility  construction,  or  for  rehabili- 
tation, renovation,  or  restructuring  of  exist- 
ing facilities,  that  may  be  directly  Incurred 
in  the  Implementation  of  a  program  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection. 

(8)  For  the  purpose  of  making  computa- 
tions for  payments  under  this  subsection — 

(A)  computations  under  subsection  (c)(2) 
(A)  of  the  average  per  pupil  operating  ex- 
penditure for  the  base  period,  whether  the 
school  year  1975-1976  or  the  year  next  pre- 
ceding the  implementaUon  of  a  plan  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection,  whichever  Is  later, 
shall  be  made  separately  for  each  school  dis- 
trict participating  in  a  cooperative  arrange- 
ment pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  (1)(A),  and 
the  multiplicand  shall  be  the  number  of 
students  participating  in  such  cooperative 
arrangement  who  would  have  in  the  ordi- 
nary covirse  attended  schools  operated  solely 
by  such  district; 

(B)  beginning  after  the  school  year  1979- 
1980.  the  base  year  for  computations  under 
this  subsection.  If  such  base  year  Is  the  school 
year  1975-1976,  shall  be  Increased  by  one 
year  for  each  year  that  the  current  year  ex- 
ceeds such  year,  or  In  the  event  that  the 
base  year  ts  after  the  school  year  1975-1976. 
beginning  four  school  years  after  such  year 
the  base  year  shall  be  Increased  by  one  year 
for  each  year  tliat  the  current  school  year 
exceeds  such  year; 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  publish,  and  from 
time  to  time  revise,  such  guidelines  and  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection  not  more 
than  one  hundred  eighty  days  after  enact- 
ment; 


(d)(1)  An  approved,  ocMicentrated  com- 
pensatory education  program.  State  plans 
containing  components,  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section  shall  provide  that: 

(A)  expenditures  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  made  only — 

(1 1  in  school  districts  which  are  eligible  for 
a  basic  grant  during  any  year  under  title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965;  and 

(U)  In  schools,  in  school  districts  meeting 
the  above  requirement,  in  which  a  substan- 
tial proportion  of  the  students  enrolled  are 
from  low-income  families,  as  that  propor- 
tion may  be  defined  by  the  Secretary,  but  in 
no  case  shall  the  proportion  of  students  be 
less  than  25  per  centum  of  total  enrollment 
In  such  schools: 

(B)  average  expenditures  per  pupU  for  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  schools  participating  in 
programs  pursuant  to  thU  subsection  shaU 
increase  with  the  proportion  of  students 
from  low-income  families  enrolled  In  such 
schools  according  to  a  schedule  and  such 
other  guidelices  as  the  Secretary  may  estab- 
lish: 

(C)  average  expenditures  per  pupil  for 
compensatory  programs  establUhed  pursuant 
to  thU  subsection  shall  be  at  least  equal  to 
a  minimum  effective  threshold  level  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary,  but  in  no  case,  except 
for  such  exceptions  as  the  Secretary  may  ex- 
pressly allow,  shall  such  minimum  effective 
threshold  level  be  less  than  30  per  centum 
of  the  average  basic  per  pupil  expenditure 
for  all  students  in  the  school  district  In 
which  such  school  Is  located : 
ProiHded,  That  expendltiu-es  under  titles  I 
and  ni  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  or  any  other  comparable  Fed- 
eral or  State  compensatory  or  enrichment 
program,  which  meet  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (d)  (1)  (D)  (11)  below  may  be  con- 
sidered as  expenditures  under  this  subsec- 
tion; 

(D)  expenditures  for  programs  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  shall — 

(1)  be  made  only  for  basic  instructional 
programs,  supportive  services  and  vocational 
guidance;  and 

(II)  be  made  only  for  programs  and  learn- 
ing approaches  that  the  Secretary  has  cerU- 
fled  as  having  demonstrated  ability  or  po- 
tential for  Improving  the  achievement  per- 
formance of  educationally  deprived  students; 

(2)  Not  later  than  one  hundred  days  after 
the  enactment  of  this  title  the  Secretary 
shall  publish,  and  thereafter  from  time  to 
time  revise,  giving  appropriate  notice  to  all 
affected  parties,  such  regulations  and  guide- 
lines as  are  specified  In  subsections  (d)(1) 
(A)(ll),  (d)(1)(B).  (d)(1)(C).  (d)(1)(D) 
(1),  and  (d)(1)(D)  (11)  of  this  section  and 
such  other  regulations  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  In  hU  discretion,  to  effectively 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

Sec.  1426.  State  plans  submitted  pursuant 
to  this  title  shall— 

(a)  assure  that  In  each  year  of  operation  of 
the  plan  substantial  progress  will  be  made 
toward  meeting  the  purpose  of  the  title; 

(b)  specify  how  additional  State  financial 
assisUnce  will  be  made  available  to  local 
educational  agencies  undergoing  desegrega- 
tion pursuant  to  a  court  order,  a  plan  ap- 
proved in  accordance  with  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  or  an  order  issued 
by  a  State  agency  or  official  of  competent 
Jurisdiction; 

(c)  specify  how  programs  now  funded  un- 
der the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965.  or  any  other  federally 
funded  program  for  educational  eirlchment 
or  desegregation  assistance,  are  fitted  Into 
and  coordinated  with  operation  of  the  plan; 

(d)  specify  the  procedures  to  be  used  by 
the  State  educational  agency  in  coordinating 
the  efforU  of  the  local  educational  agencies 
desegregatUig  (as  specified  in  subsection  (ej 
or  voluntarily  Integrating) ; 
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(e)  specify  what  procedures  will  be  used 
by  the  State  educational  agency  for  Involv- 
ing on  an  equitable  basis  children  enrolled 
In  private  nonprofit  schools  In  the  programs 
funded  under  this  tlUe  to  the  extent  that 
their  participation  will  assist  in  achieving 
the  purpose  of  the  title;  and 

(f)  assure  that  the  State  educational 
agency  will  require  each  local  educational 
agency  to  report  to  It  annually  on  its  Im- 
plementation of  the  State  plan,  and  that 
the  State  agency  will  rejjort  annually  to  the 
Secretary  on  the  State  s  overall  Implementa- 
tion of  Its  plan. 

GRANTS 

Sec.  1426  (a)(1)  There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  carrying  out  this  part 
not  In  excess  of  $200,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1976,  $500,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977,  and 
$750,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  allot — 

(A)  from  the  sum  appropriated  under 
paragraph  (1)  above  for  fiscal  year  1976  an 
amount  equal  to— 

(i)  85  per  centum  of  such  sum  among  the 
States  so  that  the  amount  allotted  to  each 
State  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  sum  as 
the  aggregate  number  of  minority  group  chil- 
dren aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  In 
such  State  bears  to  the  aggregate  number  of 
such  children  In  all  the  States,  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  devel(^lng  a  State  plan 
pursuant  to  this  part; 

(11)  16  per  centum  of  such  sum  to  other 
public  and  private  agencies  that  may  provide 
assistance  to  the  States  In  developing  plans 
and  In  preparing  to  Implement  plans  pur- 
suant to  this  part; 

(B)  from  the  stmis  appropriated  under 
paragraph  (1)  above  for  fiscal  year  1974  and 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  an  amount  equal 


(I)  65  per  centum  of  such  stun,  to  be 
known  as  a  basic  grant,  among  qualifying 
States  BO  that  the  amount  allotted  to  each 
qualifying  State  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
sum  as  the  aggregate  number  of  minority 
group  children  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclu- 
sive, in  such  qualifying  State  bears  to  the 
aggregate  number  of  such  children  in  aU 
qualifying  States; 

(II)  thirty  per  centum  of  such  sum,  to  be 
known  as  a  supplemental  grant,  among  quali- 
fying States  so  that  the  amotint  allotted  to 
each  qualifying  State  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
such  sum  as  the  aggregate  number  of  minor- 
ity group  children,  aged  five  to  seventeen,  In- 
clusive, In  such  qualifying  State  bears  to 
the  aggregate  number  of  such  children  In 
all  qualifying  States:  and 

(III)  five  per  centum  of  such  sum  to  other 
public  and  private  agencies  that  may  provide 
assistance  to  States  In  planning.  Implement- 
ing, revising  and  evaluating  plans  pursuant 
to  this  part. 

(3)  A  State  shall  qualify  to  receive — 

(A)  a  basic  grant  under  subsection  (a)  (3) 
(B)(1)  during  fiscal  ytta  1974  and  any  year 
thereafter.  If  It  has  submitted  a  plan  that 
contains  at  least  two  componenta  provided 
by  section  1424  which  comply  with  any  ap- 
plicable regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  such  section,  and  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
section  1427  below:  and 

(B)  a  supplemental  grant  under  subsection 
(a)  (2)  (B)  (11)  during  fiscal  year  1974  and  any 
fiscal  year  thereafter.  If  It  has  submitted  a 
plan  which  places  primary  and  substantial 
emphasis  on  programs  piu^uant  to  section 
1424(c)  which  comply  with  any  applicable 
regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
thereto,  and  which  has  been  approved  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  1427  below; 

(b)  All  sums  appropriated  under  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  and  all  other  Federal  ment  or  for 
desegregation  assistance  shall  be  allotted  to 
Implement  the  approved  plan. 

(c)  No  funds  granted  under  this  part  may 
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be  used  to  supplant  State  or  local  educa- 
tional funds  being  expended,  or  that  would 
have  been  expended,  absent  the  grant.  In  or 
for  public  schools  or  to  assist  any  private 
school  directly. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  publish,  and  from 
time  to  time  revise,  such  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  effectively  carry  out  this 
section,  including  definitions  and  criterion 
for  eligibility  for  supplemental  grants  under 
the  "primary  and  substantial"  requirement 
of  subsection  (a)(3)(B),  within  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  of  the  enactment  of  this 
title. 

Sec.  1427.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  approve 
any  State  plan  which  meeU  the  require- 
ments of  sections  1421  through  1425  and  any 
applicable  guidelines  and  regulations  issued 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  thereto,  and  shall 
not  finally  disapprove  any  such  plan  with- 
out first  affording  the  agency  administering 
the  plan  reasonable  notice  and  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  hearing. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing — 

( 1 )  disapproves  a  plan  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a),  or 

(2)  finds: 

(I)  that  no  plan  has  been  submitted  by  a 
State. 

(U)  that  a  State  plan  approved  imder  sub- 
section (a)  has  been  so  changed  that  It  no 
longer  compUes  with  the  requirements  of 
section  1421  through  1425, 

(111)  that  In  the  administration  of  such  a 
plan  there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  any  such  provisions,  or 

(Iv)  that  a  grantee  Is  In  violation  of  sec- 
tion 1426(c) 

the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  grantee  that 
further  payments  will  not  be  made  to  the 
grantee  under  this  part,  under  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,  or  under  title  lU  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  or  any  other  educational  enrichment 
or  desegregation  assistance  program  (or.  In 
his  discretion,  that  further  paymento  will 
be  limited  to  grantees  or  programs  not  af- 
fected by  the  failure)  until  he  Is  satisfied 
that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  failure  to 
comply.  Until  he  Is  so  satisfied,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  no  further  payments  under  such 
titles  (or  shall  limit  payments  to  grantees 
or  programs  not  affected  by  the  failure). 

JtTDlClAL   REVIEW 

Sec.  1428  (a)  If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Secretary's  final  action  with  respect 
to  the  approval  of  its  State  plan  under  sec- 
tion 1427(a)  or  with  his  final  action  under 
section  1427(b),  such  State  may.  within 
sixty  days  after  notice  of  such  action,  file 
with  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for 
the  circuit  In  which  such  State  Is  located 
a  petition  for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy 
of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmit- 
ted by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Secre- 
tary. T^e  Secretary  thereupon  shall  file  In 
the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on 
which  he  based  his  action,  as  provided  in 
section  2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary,  If 
supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be 
conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secretary 
to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Secretary 
may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous 
action,  and  shall  certify  to  the  court  the 
record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be 
conclusive  If  supported  by  substantial 
evidence. 

(c)  The  court  shall  have  Jturlsdlctlon  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Secretary  cm-  to  set 
It  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judgment  of 
the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
oerttorarl  or  certification  as  provided  tn  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 


Part  D — Remedies 


FORMTTLATING   REMEDIES;    APPLICABIUTY 

Sbc.  1431.  In  formulating  a  remedy  for  a 
denial  of  equal  educational  opportunity  or 
a  denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws, 
a  court,  department,  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall  seek  or  impose  only  such  reme- 
dies as  are  essential  to  correct  particular  de- 
nials of  equal  educational  opportunity  or 
equal  protection  of  the  laws; 

Sec.  1432.  In  formulating  a  remedy  for  a 
denial  of  equal  educational  opportunity  or  a 
denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  a 
court,  department,  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall  consider  and  make  specific  find- 
togs  on  the  efficacy  of  the  foUowtog  remedies 
In  correcting  such  denial  and  shall  require 
Implementation  of  the  first  of  the  remedies 
set  out  below,  or  on  the  first  combination 
thereof,  which  would  remedy  such  denial: 

(a)  asslgntog  studenta  to  the  school  closest 
to  their  place  of  residence  which  provides 
the  appropriate  grade  level  and  type  of  edu- 
cation for  such  studenta; 

(b)  good  faith  participation  in  and  reason- 
able progress  to  the  Implementation  of  an 
approved  State  plan  pursuant  to  title  n  of 
this  Act  by  the  local  educational  agency 
tovolved; 

(c)  transportation  of  studenta  to  schools 
other  than  the  one  closest  to  their  own 
home. 

Sec.  1433.  No  court,  department,  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  shall,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1432  (Hder  the  implementation  of  a 
remedy  that  would : 

(1)  pose  a  risk  to  the  health  and  eafety 
of  the  studenta  tovolved.  significantly  Im- 
ptoge  on  the  educational  process,  or  tovolve 
the  transportation  of  studenta  to  schools 
significantly  Inferior  to  thoae  which  such 
studenta  would  in  the  ordinary  course  have 
attended:  or 

(2)  substantially  tocrease  durtog  any 
school  year  the  average  dally  time  of  travel 
or  the  proportional  average  dally  number  of 
studenta  to  be  transported  by  the  educa- 
tional agency  over  the  comparable  average 
for  the  precedtog  school  year,  unless  It  Is 
demonstrated  by  clear  and  conv toeing  evi- 
dence that  no  other  method  set  out  to  sec- 
tion 1432  win  provide  an  adequate  remedy 
for  the  denial  of  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity or  equal  protection  of  the  laws  that 
has  been  found  by  such  court,  department  or 
agency.  The  implementation  of  a  plan  call- 
tog  for  tocreased  transportation,  as  described 
to  this  subsection,  shall  be  deemed  a  tem- 
porary measiue  and  such  plan  shall  be  or- 
dered to  conjunction  with  the  development 
of  a  long-term  plan  as  provided  by  part  C  of 
this  title. 

VOLtTNTART  ADOFTION  OF  REMEDIES 

Sbc.  1434.  Nothing  to  this  part  prohlblta  an 
educational  agency  from  proposing,  adopt- 
ing, requiring,  or  implementing  any  plan  of 
desegregation,  otherwise  lawful,  that  ts  at 
variance  with  the  standards  set  out  to  this 
part  nor  shall  any  court,  department,  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  be  prohibited 
from  approvtog  implementation  of  a  plan 
which  goes  beyond  what  can  be  required 
itoder  this  title.  If  such  plan  Is  voluntarily 
proposed  by  the  appropriate  educational 
agency. 

Part  E — General  Provisions 
DKFimnoNs 

Sec.   1441.   For  purposes  of   this  title — 

(a)  The  term  "mtoortty  group"  means 
Negroes.  American  Indians.  Spanish-sur- 
named  Americans,  and  Orientals. 

(b)  The  term  "low  tocome"  family  means 
any  family  that  has  an  annual  tocome  dur- 
tog any  year  which  Is  below  the  "weighted 
average  thresholds  at  the  low-tocome  level" 
as  determtoed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce. For  XtM  purposes  of  this  title  the  Sec- 
retary   shall    publish,    not    later    than    six 
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months  preceding  the  beginning  jof  any 
school  year,  a  schedule  of  low-Income  family 
definitions  by  family  size,  type,  and  by  place 
based  on  the  latest  available  data  ftpm  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 

(c)  The  term  "local  educational  ^gency" 
means  a  public  board  of  education  cjr  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within 
a  State  or  either  administrative  coritrol,  or 
direction,  of  public  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  in  a  city,  county,  township]  school 
district,  or  other  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  such  combination  of  school  districts 
or  counties  as  are  recognized  in  a  State  as 
an  administrative  agency  for  its  public  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  local  educational  agencies.     [ 

(d)  The    term    "school"    means 
which  provides  elementary  or  seconc 
cation,  as  determined  under  State 
cept  that  It  does  not  include  any 
provided  beyond  grade  12. 

(e)  The  term  "Secretary"  means 
retary   of    Health,    Education,    and 

(f)  The  term  "State  educational 
means  the  State  board  of  education  <ir  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for 
the  State  supervision  of  public  eleiientary 
and  secondary  schools,  or.  If  there  is  no  such 
officer  or  agency,  an  officer  or  agenriy  des- 
ignated by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law  for 
this  purpose. 

(g)  The  term  "State"  means  one  of  the 
fifty  States  or  the  District  of  Columliia. 

(h)  The  term  "segregation"  means  the 
operation  of  a  school  system  In  whifih  stu- 
dents are  separated  among  the  schools  of  an 
educational  agency  or  within  a  schotil,  as  a 
result  of  actions  and  practices,  both  p  «t  and 
present,  by  such  agency,  on  the  busis  of 
race,  color,  or  national  origin. 

(i)  The  term  "desegregation"  means  any 
actions  by  an  educational  agency  undertak- 
en to  correct  and  remove  the  vestiges  Df  seg- 
regation as  defined  in  subsection  (c)  above. 

(])  An  educational  agency  shall  be  <eemed 
to  transport  a  student  if  any  part  of  tj  te  cost 
of  such  student's  transportation  Is  paid  by 
such  agency,  either  directly  from  rairenues 
raised  from  local  sources  or  Indlrectl  r  from 
revenues  or  grants  from  other  agencies  of 
government. 

(k)  The  term  "basic  instruction  programs" 
means  Instructional  services  In  the  I  leld  of 
mathematics  or  language  skills  which  meet 
standards    the    Secretary    may    prescribe. 

(1)  The  term  "basic  supportive  services" 
means  non-lnstltutlonal  services  siich  as 
counseling,  curriculum  guidance,  and  health 
or  nutritional  services  as  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

(m)  Expenditures  for  basic  Instr^  ptlonal 
programs  or  basic  supportive  servlceat  Ido  not 
Include  expenditures  for  admlnlstrati  m,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  of  plant,  or  for 
capital  outlay,  or  such  other  expendlllires  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

(n)  The  term  "average  basic  exp>etkdlture 
per  pupil"  means  the  average  expenditure 
per  pupU  for  all  educational  costs  incurred 
by  the  district  other  than  costs  for  aq  |r  com- 
pensatory program  under  titles  I  ind  ni 
of  the  Elementary  Education  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1966,  or  any  other  coihpara- 
ble  Federal  or  State  compensatory  pr  en- 
richment programs,  as  these  may  b^  speci- 
fied by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  1442.  Such  portion  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine,  but  not  more  than  1  p  »r  cen- 
tum, of  any  appropriation  under  this  title  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  to  h  Im  un- 
der section  1426(a)  (2)  (B)  (11)  for  evaluation 
(directly  or  by  grant  or  contract)  of  the  pro- 
grams, activities,  and  projects  autborleed  by 
this  title. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois  (durfcig  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  in  viewjof  the 
length  of  the  amendment  and  my  hope 
that  I  would  be  able  to  explain  jt  dur- 
ing the  5  minutes  that  I  will  have,  I 


would  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  pointing  out  also  that  we 
have  previously  on  the  25th  of  March 
inserted  this  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, and  have  provided  copies  to  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  Members  were 
circularized  in  a  letter  signed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Preyer)  and  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Udall)  and  myself,  under  the  date 
of  March  25,  as  to  our  intention  to  of- 
fer this  amendment  during  considera- 
tion of  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  believe  it  was  Winston  Churchill 
who  once  said : 

If  we  open  a  quarrel  between  the  past  and 
the  present,  we  shaU  find  that  we  have  lost 
the  future. 

I  would  hope  that  in  discussing  the 
very  controversial  issue  of  school  deseg- 
regation and  busing  that  we  do  not  sim- 
ply find  ourselves  locked  into  a  quarrel 
with  the  14th  amendment's  equal  pro- 
tection clause  or  with  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  the  Brown  case  that  separate 
educational  facilities  are  inherently  un- 
equal. For  I  fear  that  if  our  debate  and 
actions  follow  that  course,  we  will  indeed 
have  lost  the  future,  we  will  have  aban- 
doned the  American  dream  of  equal  pro- 
tection of  laws  for  all  of  our  citizens,  of 
eqtiBl  educational  opportunity  for  all  of 
our  children  of  all  races. 

Let  us  proceed,  therefore,  with  the 
paramount  objective  of  insuring  those 
basic  guarantees,  of  moving  toward  the 
realization  of  that  dream,  and  of  build- 
ing upon  the  progress  that  we  have 
achieved  over  the  past  two  decades. 
Rather  than  reopening  a  quarrel  with 
the  past,  let  us  seize  upon  the  future  and 
demonstrate  to  the  American  people  that 
we  are  capable  of  addressing  our  con- 
cerns in  a  constructive  and  responsible 
manner,  without  forfeiting  the  rights  or 
the  means  to  seciu%  those  rights. 

I  acknowledge  at  this  point,  certainly, 
the  very  able  assistance  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Preyer) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall).  Also  we  consulted  very  exten- 
sively over  many  months,  in  the  course 
of  the  preparation  of  this  amendment, 
with  a  learned  constitutional  expert. 
Prof.  Alexander  Bickel  of  the  Yale  Law 
School. 

The  substitute  amendment  that  we  are 
offering  is  aimed  at  addressing  the  legit- 
imate concerns  of  the  American  people 
while  we  attempt  to  build  upon  the  racial 
progress  that  we  have  achieved  in  this 
country  since  Brown  versus  Board  of 
Education. 

Like  many  Members  of  this  body,  I  too 
have  been  critical  of  the  many  conflict- 
ing and  even  confusing  opinions  that 
have  emanated  from  lower  courts  across 
this  land  on  the  issue  of  school  segrega- 
tion. I.  too.  have  been  critical  of  what 
I  considered  to  be  excessive  and  imrea- 
sonable  court-imposed  desegregation 
plans  which  have  involved  sometimes 


overly  extensive  transportation  of  stu- 
dents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  easy  to  be  a  critic, 
and  it  is  oftentimes  very  popular  to  re- 
main simply  in  that  role  but  to  quote 
once  again  from  Churchill: 

It  Is  bett«r  to  be  .  .  .  an  actor  rather 
than  a  critic. 

I  have  long  felt  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons we  are  saddled  with  these  prob- 
lems in  the  courts  is  because  the  Con- 
gress has  been  remiss,  has  been  derelict 
in  its  responsibility  to  take  affirmative 
and  constructive  action  in  this  sensitive 
area.  For  too  long  we  have  been  critics 
rather  than  actors.  Then  it  seems  that 
when  we  do  act  it  is  only  to  legislate  our 
criticisms  without  really  providing  long- 
term  solutions,  while  at  the  same  time 
narrowing  the  range  of  solutions  that 
are  available  to  the  courts. 

Our  Equal  Educational  Opportunities 
Act  is  a  sincere  effort,  therefore,  to  pro- 
duce responsible  and  constructive  action 
by  the  Congress.  In  essence,  our  amend- 
ment would  do  three  things.  First,  it 
would  deflne  what  acts  by  educational 
agencies  shall  be  considered  denisds  of 
equal  educational  opportunities.  These, 
if  the  Members  have  read  the  amendment 
as  we  placed  it  in  the  Record,  would  in- 
clude both  deliberate  acts  of  racial  segre- 
gation, as  well  as  the  perpetuation  of  less 
favorable  conditions  and  resources  in 
those  schools  having  high  concentrations 
of  minority  group  children. 

Second,  our  bill  would  establish  a  Fed- 
eral grant  program  that  would  be  de- 
signed to  enable  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  over  a  10-year  period  to 
both  reduce  racial  isolation  in  the  schools 
and  improve  educational  opportunities 
for  minority  group  children,  through  the 
implementation  of  statewide  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity  plans. 

Again  I  emphasize  that  we  recognize 
that  this  has  to  be  a  long-range  solution 
and,  therefore,  the  provision  specifically 
in  the  act  for  a  10-year  State  plan  de- 
signed to  provide  equal  educational  op- 
portimity. 

Then  third,  and  very  importantly  for 
those  Members  of  this  body  who  are  con- 
cerned about  some  of  the  excesses  that 
have  occurred  in  some  court  decisions 
across  the  land,  our  amendment  would 
prescribe  very  clearly  a  priority  of  rem- 
edies to  be  followed  by  Federal  courts 
and  agencies  in  correcting  those  denials 
of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  and  equal 
educational  opportunities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Dlinois  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  The  first 
priority — and  again  it  is  clearly  stated 
in  the  text  of  the  amendment — would  be 
the  preservation  of  the  neighborhood 
school  concept.  The  second  priority 
would  be  good  faith  compliance  and 
progress  in  the  implementaticm  of  an  ap- 
proved State  plan.  FinsJly — and  we  maJte 
this  again  I  think  very  clear  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment — the  remedy  of 
last  resort  would  be  limited  transporta- 
tion. We  provide  specifically  In  that  re- 
gard, and  I  read  from  section  233  of 
the  amendment: 
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Ko  court,  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  shall  pursuant  to  Section  232 
order  the  implementation  of  a  remedy  that 
would : 

(1)  pose  a  risk  to  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  students  Involved,  significantly  impinge 
on  the  educational  process,  or  Involve  the 
transportation  of  students  to  schools  sig- 
nificantly inferior  to  those  which  such  stu- 
dents would  In  the  ordinary  course  have 
attended. 

Further  addressing  ourselves  to  those 
legitimate  concerns  that  many  parents 
have  when  the  issue  of  busing  is  raised, 
there  would  be  no  authority  to  order  the 
Implementation  of  a  remedy  that  would, 
and  I  quote: 

Substantially  Increase  during  any  school 
year  the  average  dally  time  of  travel  or  the 
proportional  average  daily  number  of  stu- 
dents to  be  transftorted  by  the  educational 
agency  over  the  comparable  average  for  the 
preceding  school  year,  unless  it  is  demon- 
strated by  clear  and  convincing  evidence 
that  no  other  method  set  out  In  Section  232 
will  provide  an  adequate  remedy  for  the 
denial  of  equal  educational  opportunity  or 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  that  have  been 
found  by  such  court,  department,  or  agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  conclusion,  I  would 
point  out  that  the  key  to  this  approach 
Is  the  fact  that  we  would  not  only  and 
simply  be  proscribing  the  remedies 
available  to  the  courts,  but  we  would  be 
Insuring  with  Federal  fimds  that  realis- 
tic alternatives  to  massive  transporta- 
tion are  both  practical  and  achievable 
over  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

Obviously,  In  my  judgment,  It  would  be 
a  mistake  to  deny  the  courts  all  remedies, 
as  some  would  do,  for  correcting  denials 
of  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  I  cannot 
subscribe  to  that  view  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. But  I  think  It  would  also  be  a  mis- 
take to  narrowly  proscribe  available 
remedies  to  the  courts  in  the  area  of 
transportation  without  making  realistic 
provision  for  alternative  remedies  that 
will  successfully  pass  constitutional  mus- 
ter, sind  that  is  what  we  have  done  and 
made  available  through  the  provisions  of 
this  amendment. 

It  Is  our  feeling  that  this  Equal  Educa- 
tional Opportunities  Act — Its  title — with 
Its  funding  for  the  implementation  of 
State  plans  will  guarantee  that  those 
alternatives  are  more  than  a  hollow 
promise,  more  than  just  an  illusory  goal 
or  a  smokescreen;  that  they  are.  Indeed, 
both  feasible  and  attainable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  people 
are  looking  to  the  Congress  for  a  respon- 
sive and  responsible  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem, and  the  courts,  themselves,  are  liter- 
ally crsrlng  out  for  guidance  and  direc- 
tion. Justice  Powell  pointed  out  in  his 
concurring  opinion  In  the  Denver  case 
that  the  court  has  yet  to  provide  a  con- 
stitutional rule  of  uniform,  national  ap- 
plication with  respect  to  our  national 
problem — and  it  is  a  national  problem — 
of  school  desegregation. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  it  has  yet  to 
clear  up  the  ambiguities  of  the  Swann 
cswe  over  the  question  of  extensive  trans- 
portation as  opposed  to  the  need  to  "re- 
store a  more  viable  balance  among  the 
various  Interests  which  are  Involved." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  tuloptlon  of  our 
amendment  that  will  finally,  at  long  last, 
lay  down  some  uniform  national  stand- 
ards in  this  area  and  will  enable  us  to 


strike  a  proper  balance  between  the  rec- 
ognized Interests  of  our  society,  and  it  is 
and  must  be  and  must  remain  a  legiti- 
mate interest  and  goal,  namely  to  achieve 
desegregation  and  at  the  same  time  al- 
leviate the  concerns  of  those  who  feel 
that  In  some  cases  the  remedy  of  busing 
has  been  applied  in  an  unwise  and  in- 
discriminate fashion.  I  urge  support  for 
the  amendment  that  has  been  offered  by 
me  and  prepared  also  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Preyer) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall)  . 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  at  the  outset 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Anderson)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  and  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Preyer)  for 
their  work  with  this  amendment.  I  think 
It  Is  without  question  the  most  construc- 
tive amendment  that  has  been  offered  on 
this  subject  and  I  think  every  one  of  the 
gentlemen  involved  Is  sincerely  con- 
cerned about  this  problem  and  seeks  to 
try  to  do  something  about  It  in  a  legis- 
lative fashion.  I  have  nothing  but  the 
highest  regard  for  them  as  individuals, 
so  it  is  with  reluctance  that  I  oppose 
their  amendment. 

I  agree  precisely  with  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  said 
that  the  major  reason  we  are  here  today 
with  this  problem  is  that  the  Congress 
failed  and  refused  to  accept  its  responsi- 
bility years  ago  in  this  field  and  fsiiled 
and  refused  to  legislate  practically  and 
constructively,  like  the  gentlemen  are  to- 
day proposing  in  their  amendment. 

I  would  just  say  If  we  had  taken  the 
responsibility  then  which  we  should  have, 
then  the  thing  which  has  transpired 
would  not  have.  But  the  fact  is  that  the 
Court  did  rule  and  the  Court  did  fill  the 
vacuum  created  by  the  failure  of  this 
House  and  the  other  body  to  act.  When 
they  did  step  Into  the  matter  they  laid 
down  certain  principles  under  which  we 
are  now  compelled  to  act,  and  among 
those  principles  was  the  requirement  that 
the  dual  school  system  be  dismantled  and 
among  other  cases  that  busing  was  a 
proper  method  of  dismantling  the  dual 
school  system. 

That  is  where  I  think  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlemen  comes  into  con- 
flict with  what  the  Court  has  already 
said.  Specifically  I  refer  to  part  4  imder 
"Remedies,"  section  1433  which  says: 

No  court,  department,  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  shall,  pursuant  to  section  1432 
order  the  Implementation  of  a  remedy  that 
would: 

(2)  substantially  increase  during  any 
school  year  the  average  dally  time  of  travel 
or  the  proportional  average  dally  number  of 
students  to  be  tran^orted  by  the  educational 
agency  over  the  comparable  average  for  the 
preceding  school  year,  unless  It  is  demon- 
strated . . . 

And  there  it  sets  out  certain  methods. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  at  this  point,  because  this 
Is  the  crucial  point. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  seems  to  me  the  crucial  proviso  is 


one  the  gentleman  referred  to  but  did  not 
read  which  says: 

Unless  It  Is  demonstrated  by  clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence  that  no  other  method  set 
out  In  section  1432  will  provide  an  adequate 
remedy  for  the  denial  of  equal  educational 
opportunity  .  .  . 

That  is  the  very  heart  of  this  amend- 
ment, it  seems  to  me.  We  are  not  pro- 
posing that  we  in  any  way  vitiate  those 
guarantees  that  have  already  been  pro- 
vided by  the  Constitution  imder  the  14th 
amendment  or  imder  the  decisions  re- 
ferred to  by  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
believes  that  and  I  hope  if  the  amend- 
ment passes  he  is  correct.  It  is  a  close 
question  and  I  would  have  to  agree  on 
that  with  the  gentleman. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  language 
hinges  too  much  on  what  the  gentleman 
has  already  said  was  essential,  the  dis- 
mantling of  the  dual  school  system.  In 
response,  this  language  could  be  used  to 
prevent  that.  That  is  why  I  am  reluc- 
tantly opposed  to  the  amendment. 

In  other  respects  I  think  it  is  very  con- 
structive and  would  work  well;  but  the 
gentleman  puts  his  finger  right  on  the 
crucial  point.  It  is  a  very  close  question 
about  the  remedies  provided.  I  happen 
to  think  it  goes  too  far,  but  again,  my 
commendation  for  a  very  good  try. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
speak  against  the  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  due  respect  to  the 
gentleman  from  Dlinois  and  his  attempt 
to  present  a  compromise  position,  we 
might  best  describe  his  amendment  sub- 
stitute as  a  probusing  amendment.  He 
may  not  concur  in  that  description. 

His  suggestion  was  that  Winston 
Churchill  said  we  should  be  actors,  rather 
than  critics.  I  would  concur,  but  this, 
indeed,  is  not  a  stage  that  we  are  engag- 
ing In,  in  terms  of  a  play  and  a  per- 
formance. Rather,  we  are  engaging  In 
the  very  serious  business  of  helping  to 
assure  the  education  of  our  children. 

Congress  today  should  clearly  give  an 
indication  and  state  clearly  the  intent 
that  imder  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Sates  we  firmly  believe  that  every 
child  should  be  educated  to  his  or  her 
fullest  potential;  but  that,  likewise,  we 
believe  that  busing  to  achieve  that  result 
is  neither  acceptable  educational  policy 
nor  good  social  policy. 

Now,  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
while  carefully  drawn,  has  two  or  three 
provisions  in  it  that  I  would  point  out 
specifically  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  states,  for  example,  in  section 
1421  that  each  State  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Secretary  for  his  approval, 
in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by 
liim  a  plan  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  title  as  stated  in  section  1402,  the 
implementation  of  which  could  well  re- 
quire massive  busing. 

So  what  we  really  have  here  is  giving 
to  the  State,  but  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  the  responsibility  for  con- 
tinuing the  confusion  over  the  issue  of 
busing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  today  Is 
the  time  to  clearly  Indicate  we  are  con- 
cerned with  educating  our  children,  be 
they  black  or  white,  be  they  In  the  city 
or  in  the  suburbs.  Let  us  once  and  for  all 
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remove  ourselves  from  the  onus  of  the 
busing — no  busing  posture.  Let!  us  end 
the  confusion.  Let  us  reject  the  substitute 
and  support  the  original  amendment. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  [ 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  have  quickly  glanced 
over  the  substitute  and.  of  course,  I  am 
familiar  with  the  Esch  amendment.  The 
Elsch  amendment  contains  thre<  impor- 
tant provisions,  at  least,  that  are  hot  con- 
tained in  the  substitute. 

The  first  is  the  provision  of  tpe  Esch 
amendment  that  no  child  could  t>e  used 
further  than  the  school  nearest  lor  next 
nearest  to  that  child's  home.  There  is  no 
such  provision  in  the  substitute.   I 

Mr.  ESCH.  That  is  correct.        | 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Second,  the  Esch  amend- 
ment provides  that  if  a  school  system 
operates  a  racially  nondiscrininatory 
system  of  attendance  or  not,  it  would  not 
be  in  violation  of  the  equal  edu;ational 
opportunity  requirement.  The  substitute 
contains  no  such  provision. 

Third,  the  Esch  amendment  provides 
that  there  shall  be  no  cross-distiict  bus- 
ing, unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  dis- 
tricts were  created  for  the  puij>ose  of 
segregation  and  the  substitute  contains 
no  such  provision. 

I,  therefore,  support  the  Esch  amend- 
ment as  opposed  to  the  substitute. 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  appreciate  the  comments 
of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Ml.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  from  Blichigan 
yield? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  will  be  happy  to  y  eld. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  M^.  Chair- 
man, I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  what 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
O'Hara)  said,  that  we  cannot  iipclude  a 
specific  provision  in  the  Esch  lamend- 
mend;  in  other  words,  to  hav^  busing 
beyond  the  nearest  school.  [ 

What  we  have  tried  to  do  with  the 
aid  of  the  best  constitutional  muthori- 
ties  available  is  to  pass  somethvig  that 
will  pass  constitutional  muster^  and  I 
submit  that  the  gentleman's  amendment 
does  not  need  that  very  importint  test. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman  from  IlAnois  by 
sajring  that  this  amendment  \Bas  also 
very  carefully  drafted  to  assure  Its  con- 
stitutionality, but  at  the  same  time  re- 
move once  and  for  all  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  io  have 
cross-district  busing. 

Mr.  A8HBROOK.  Mr.  Chaim4an,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  krield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I 
would  agree  100  percent  with  vniat  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  slid,  and 
also  his  colleague  from  Michlgln  (Mr. 

O'HARA) .  I 

I  have  studied  these  busing  'amend- 
ments over  the  years  and  have  been  the 
author  of  several  busing  amendments, 
and  I  would  merely  say  in  addition  to 
what  the  gentleman  has  said.  Iwithout 
in  any  way  disparaging  the  aufhors  of 
this  amendment,  that  this  apDears  to 
be  an  amendment  for  those  ifho  are 
really  for  busing. 


Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
not  only  the  gentleman's  interest  Just 
today,  but  his  contribution  throughout 
the  years  on  similar  amendments. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Members  to  the  fact 
that,  while  I  do  not  intend  to  get  into  a 
constitutional  debate,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  their  attention  that  ever  since  the  first 
of  the  year  and  part  of  last  year,  I  have 
heard  about  spending  money  without 
Icraking  into  where  the  money  was  ac- 
quired and  how  it  was  to  be  arrived  at 
and  the  amoimt  to  be  spent. 

It  might  interest  the  Members  to  know 
that  according  to  the  analysis  I  have  in 
my  hand,  it  will  cost  2,150  million  in  the 
first  4  years  of  operation,  and  it  contin- 
ues on  to  $750  million  per  year.  That  goes 
about  2  billion  by  authorization  of  this 
particular  piece  of  legislation  imme- 
diately, within  the  immediate  future, 
over  and  above  the  $304  billion  we  are 
talking  about  overspending. 

Is  there  justification  in  what  this  sub- 
stitute does  for  that  kind  of  expenditure? 
We  have  enforcement  provisions  now  on 
the  busing.  We  have  had  busing,  and 
whatever  provisions  there  are  have  been 
through  many  court  sessions  and  court 
decisions.  Where  did  the  figure  for  $2 
billion  come  from  in  this  particular  item, 
and  how  do  we  spend  it?  What  is  it  going 
to  do? 

I  am  not  taking  a  position  either  way 
on  the  merits  of  the  proposal  itself  and 
the  substitute,  but  I  am  asking  now,  like 
a  very  famous  Pennsylvanian  who  pre- 
ceded me  in  this  Chamber  a  few  years 
before  me,  used  to  say,  "Where  is  the 
money  coming  from?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  people  are  just  be- 
ginning to  wonder  if  we  really  are  silly 
enough  to  keep  adding  $2  billion  a  day 
to  this  budget.  The  whole  cost  for  dis- 
advantaged children  in  title  I  is  only  $888 
million.  I  do  not  say  that  In  disregard 
of  the  amount  or  as  considering  it  to  be 
a  small  amount,  but  here  we  are  in  one 
small  phase  of  the  bill  where  very  little, 
if  anything,  has  been  told  us  how  much  it 
encompasses  and  what  the  scope  of  the 
act  is  going  to  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  district  we  have 
no  problem  whatsoever.  Everything  Is 
going  along  smoothly.  They  bus  where 
they  have  to  and  they  do  not  bus  where 
they  do  not  have  to,  but  to  add  now  an 
entirely  new  enticement  to  somebody  of 
over  $2  billion,  I  wonder  if  we  really 
ought  not  to  be  criticized  by  some  people 
for  this. 

Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  niinois  (Mr.  Anderson),  because  I 
think  it  is  time  that  we  take  a  completely 
new  approach  to  this  whole  subject  of 
busing. 

Busing  represents  the  most  serious 
challenge  to  the  political  center  we  have 
ever  had  in  this  country,  and  we  have 
not  been  responding  to  it.  in  my  judg- 
ment, in  as  responsive  a  way  as  we  ought 
to.  We  have  gone  through  many  efforts. 
Ccmgress  passed  a  lot  of  bills  dealing  with 
busing.  They  have  all  proven  to  be  futile, 
and  in  my  judgment  the  Esch  amend- 


ment is  going  to  be  another  of  those  ex- 
amples. Either  the  Senate  will  not  pass 
them,  or  the  courts  find  them  uncon- 
stituti(Hial,  or  else  easily  avoid  them. 

Now,  it  is  said  that  this  amendment  is 
a  "weak,  prointegration  amendment," 
that  it  is  not  tough  enough  on  busing. 
But  I  say  to  the  Members,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  tried 
to  point  out,  that  this  bill  does  what  we 
in  Congress  can  do  in  this  area. 

Now,  we  cannot  pass  a  law  simply  say- 
ing "there  shall  not  be  busing  instituted 
as  a  remedy  for  school  segregation."  As 
long  as  we  have  the  principle  of  separa- 
tion of  powers  in  this  country,  we  can- 
not restrict  court  remedies. 

Now,  why  is  this  amendment  better 
than  the  Esch  substitute? 

Well,  I  would  say  it  is  better  for  two 
reasons,  which  I  hope  the  Members 
would  at  least  consider : 

First,  that  this  bill  is  clearly  constitu- 
tional. 

The  point  was  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  concerning  the  limits 
on  distance  traveled  and  time  traveled, 
and  limits  on  increases  in  the  number 
of  children  based  and  I  would  say,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Dlinois  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) answered,  that  when  those  points 
are  properly  qualified  and  carefully 
worked  out,  then  they  are  constitutional. 
I  have  discussed  this  provision  with  Dr. 
Bickel  and  he  does  not  see  any  problems 
with  it. 

This  bill  is  constitutional,  because  It 
does  not  try  to  restrict  remedies.  Instead, 
it  gives  local  communities  and  school  offi- 
cials the  means  and  incentives  to  develop 
alternative  solutions  to  busing. 

Now,  the  Esch  substitute  does  try  to 
restrict  remedies.  For  example,  it  says 
that  we  cannot  "bus  beyond  the  next 
nearest  school."  Well,  what  is  wrong  with 
that?  In  the  first  place,  it  is  probably 
imccMistitutional,  because  it  is  restricting 
the  remedies  the  courts  can  apply  in  sit- 
uations where  the  courts  say  there  has 
been  a  constitutional  wrong. 

Secmd,  as  a  practical  educational  mat- 
ter, that  has  serious  defects  in  it.  What 
it  will  result  in  is  this : 

Where  we  have  cities  with  a  50,000 
population  or  over,  the  black  community 
largely  lives  together,  and  the  whites 
live  in  areas  surrounding  them.  There 
is  usually  a  low-income  white  commu- 
nity that  lives  adjacent  to  the  blEu:k  com- 
munity. So  when  we  limit  busing  to  the 
next  nearest  school,  we  will  mix  low- 
income  whites  with  low-income  blacks, 
which  the  Coleman  report  says  is  the 
worst  educational  mixture  we  can  have. 

We  would  further  embitter  the  low- 
income  white  who  feels  that  he  is  bearing 
all  of  the  burden  on  busing  now — and 
substantially  he  is. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
does  not  try  to  restrict  remedies  in  that 
form.  We  cannot  forbid  busing  by  an  act 
of  Congress,  but  we  can  make  it  a  rem- 
edy of  last  resort,  and  we  can  proscribe 
limitations  on  the  way  this  tool  of  busing 
is  used. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  what  this  bill 
tries  to  do.  It  is  our  basic  procedure  in 
this  bill  that  we  believe  that  a  national 
commitment  to  the  goal  of  integrated  ed- 
ucation must  be  maintained,  not  just  be- 
cause it  is  our  constitutional  mandate  to 
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do  It,  but  because  it  is  right.  However,  we 
think  that  if  we  do  not. do  that,  if  we  do 
not  reach  an  integrated  school  system  by 
some  alternative  plan  which  does  not  in- 
volve large  scale  busing,  then  we  risk  los- 
ing the  goal  itself  of  a  desegregated 
school  system 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  PREYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  regard  to  sections  1411 
(h)(1)  of  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  nUnois  (Mr.  Anderson)  , 
I  find  the  provision  that  when  a  student 
applies  for  transfer  from  a  school  where 
he  or  she  is  in  a  racial  majority  to  a 
school  where  there  would  be  a  racial  mi- 
nority, that  will  be  granted  and  transpor- 
tation must  be  provided. 

I  find  that  a  little  bit  ironic,  because 
that  is  exactly  what  the  Charlotte-Meck- 
lenburg school  board  offered  during  the 
course  of  litigation,  during  the  so-called 
case  of  Swann  vex'sus  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  in  that  particular  case  the  dis- 
trict court  held  against  the  school  board 
and  said  that  that  was  not  an  allowable 
remedy  for  desegregation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  ask  the  gentle- 
man this:  What  can  the  gentleman  say 
to  me  about  this  that  would  provide  us 
with  any  assurance  that  the  court  would 
hold  other  than  what  it  held  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ma- 
jority-minority transfer  rale  is  in  effect 
in  many  districts  in  this  country,  and  I 
would  say  the  district  the  gentleman 
speaks  about  is  the  only  one  I  know  of 
in  which  a  judge  has  said  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  that. 

The  majority-minority  transfer  rule  is 
a  volimtary  way  to  try  to  open  up  the 
ghetto  schools  so  that  the  bright  young 
black  from  those  schools  can  get  out  If 
he  wants  to 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Preyer  was  allowed 
to  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  PREYER.  To  complete  my  an- 
swer to  the  gentleman  from  Charlotte, 
there  is  no  way  in  which  we  can  leg- 
islate that  will  make  every  district  judge 
listen  to  commonsense  and  follow  the 
law.  What  we  have  to  hope  for  is  to  pass 
a  law  under  authority  of  the  Congress 
so  that  the  school  board  can  go  to  the 
judge  and  say,  "Look,  Mr.  Judge.  This 
is  a  national  policy  established  by  the 
Congress  and  we  have  set  up  a  plan  under 
it.  We  are  using  this  provision  under  it," 
and  hope  that  that  judge  does  not  feel, 
like  a  few  judges  in  this  country  do.  that 
he  knows  more  than  the  school  board 
knows  about  running  the  schools,  or  that 
at  least  the  appellate  court  would  uphold 
this. 

This  Is  a  reasonable  plan.  I  used  to  be 
a  judge,  and  I  think  most  judges  are 
looking  for  an  honorable  way  out  of  this 
situation.  A  few  will  not  be,  but  I  think 
the  appellate  courts  will  look  after  us 
on  that. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina for  his  response. 


Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  substitute 
and  I  oppose  the  Esch  amendment. 

As  a  lawyer,  I  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress does  not  have  the  power  to  restrict 
or  abrogate  or  dilute  the  equal  protec- 
tion or  due  process  clauses  of  the  Con- 
stitution. I  see  these  amendments  as  do- 
ing just  that,  by  attempting  to  overturn 
Supreme  Court  rulings  which  have  held 
that  local  school  districts  do  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  remedy  school  segregation 
and  that  busing  may  be  an  appropriate 
remedy  to  siccomplish  desegregation.  I 
question  the  constitutionality  of  these 
amendments. 

In  addition.  I  object  to  both  amend- 
ments because  I  believe  they  are  an  as- 
sault upon  the  children  of  this  country — 
not  just  black  children,  but  all  the  chil- 
dren of  America. 

Earlier,  some  of  us  were  very  disap- 
pointed to  find  that  the  bill  we  have 
been  acting  on  here  was  discriminating 
against  children  from  certain  parts  of 
the  country.  At  least,  that  is  the  way  it 
was  described.  Frankly,  I  think  if  you 
deprive  some  children,  you  deprive  all. 
If  children  are  poor  in  one  place,  then 
they  are  poor  in  another  place.  Our  con- 
cern should  be  to  provide  quality  educa- 
tion for  all  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  amendments  wiU 
not  benefit  our  children.  This  is  a  game 
we  grownups  are  playing  in  order  to 
demonstrate  certain  things  to  our  con- 
stituencies, to  try  to  indicate  that  we 
have  certain  beliefs  that  we  believe  are 
their  beliefs.  But,  if  we  are  talking  about 
education  and  If  we  are  talking  about 
equal  opportunity  and  if  we  are  talking 
about  the  fact  that  we  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  see  that  all  children  poor,  black, 
and  white  have  an  opportunity  to  get 
quality  education  in  the  best  way  we  can, 
then  the  answer  is  not  in  these  amend- 
ments. 

There  are  many  people  who  feel  as 
strongly  as  I  do  about  the  Constitution 
who  do  not  necessarily  care  for  busing. 
Nobody  says  that  busing  is  our  constitu- 
tional objective.  We  have  argued  this 
issue  over  and  over  again.  The  courts 
have  said,  however,  that  we  have  to  take 
certain  steps  to  find  a  way  in  which  to 
do  away  with  dual  systems  of  education 
and  to  provide  an  equal  opportimlty  for 
all  children  to  learn.  Educating  all  our 
children  to  enable  them  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood and  to  become  contributing  mem- 
bers of  society  will  eventually  reduce  the 
numbers  on  AFDC  and  help  to  eliminate 
many  of  the  problems  we  are  attempting 
to  deal  with  today. 

Although  the  proposed  amendments 
make  a  pretense  of  eliminating  the  ves- 
tiges of  dual  school  systems,  it  is  obvious 
that  they  are  aimed  at  preserving  the 
status  quo,  as  reflected  in  neighborhood 
schools,  and  at  eliminating  busing  as  a 
means  of  accomplishing  desegregation. 
What  we  see  in  the  substitute  amend- 
ment is  nothing  new;  this  is  the  Presi- 
dent's 1972  recommendation  with  some 
modiflcations.  It  has  the  same  induce- 
ments, offering  $200  million  for  the  first 
year  and  $2  bilMon  over  a  10-year  period 
to  implement  so-called  equal  educational 
opportunity  plans.  All  we  are  doing  is  de- 


laying. To  postpone  desegregation  while 
pretending  to  encourage  it  is  a  sham  and 
a  sad  reflection  on  our  sincere  commit- 
ment to  improving  educational  stand- 
ards. 

The  issue  here  is  not  educational  op- 
portunity or  educational  equaUty.  The 
issue  is  something  much  deeper  than 
that.  I  indicated  what  I  was  objecting  to 
several  months  ago,  when  I  had  my 
words  stricken.  I  do  not  want  to  refer  to 
what  I  was  indicating  at  the  time  those 
words  were  stricken — but  the  fact  is  that 
those  of  us  who  are  committed  to  educa- 
tion, as  we  all  are,  know  full  well  that, 
should  we  vote  for  these  antibusing 
amendments,  we  are  not  serving  the 
cause  of  education  but  are  merely  in- 
flaming prejudices  and  pitting  group 
against  group.  So  these  amendments 
should  be  voted  down.  It  is  time  that  we 
discussed  the  issues  on  the  merits,  and 
not  on  the  basis  of  how  we  think  oiu"  con- 
stituents are  going  to  react. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that 
we  oppose  the  substitute  amendment, 
and  I  urge  that  we  oppose  the  Esch 
amendment. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  to  the 
amendment  to  the  committee  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Esch). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  merelj'  to  say  to 
my  colleagues  that  it  was  mentioned  that 
we  were  seeking  a  remedy  to  the  madness 
of  cross  busing,  and  let  me  assure  the 
Members  that  that  is  exactly  what  we 
are  attempting  here  this  afternoon. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch)  will  give 
a  clear-cut,  definitive  answer  to  this 
problem  that  we  are  confronted  with. 

The  people  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict want  cross  busing  ended  and  are 
not  concerned  whether  we  get  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  that  will  correct  the 
situation,  whether  we  get  a  judicial  de- 
cision that  will  correct  the  situation,  or 
whether  we  get  legislation  that  will  cor- 
rect the  situation,  but  they  are  crying 
out  for.  a  solution  to  this  problem.  So  I 
say  that  the  Esch  amendment  is  the  best 
attempt  to  accomplish  this.  So  let  us 
defeat  the  substitute.  Let  us  adopt  the 
Esch  amendment,  as  it  is  the  beginning 
to  the  answer  they  are  seeking. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sense  that  the  Con- 
mittee  is  about  ready  to  vote  on  this 
amendment,  and  the  substitute,  and  I 
just  wish  to  offer  a  couple  ox  thoughts. 
The  American  people  are  good  people.  We 
are  not  racist  people.  There  is  a  great 
reservoir  of  good  will  among  whites  and 
blacks  in  this  country  that  we  could 
utilize  toward  solving  this  ver>'  pressing 
social  problem. 

But  for  the  last  10  years  we  have  been 
in  the  trenches  fighting  this  same  battle, 
and  I  do  not  believe  we  have  had  a 
single  new,  innovative  idea  offered  to 
meet  the  problem  until  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Preyer)  who 
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is  one  of  the  most  decent  and  int  eUigent 
men  in  this  or  any  other  leflslative 
body,  came  along  with  this  constructive 
approach. 

This  approach,  worked  out  by  one  of 
the  Nation's  foremost  constitutional  au- 
thorities. Prof.  Alexander  Bickel  of  Yale 
University,  says  this: 

Let's  get  out  of  the  trenches.  lAt's  stop 
fighting  each  other  with  the  same  eld  argu- 
ments. Let's  try  a  new  approach.  Wi  are  not 
going  to  solve  the  problen>  of  school  desegre- 
gation with  antl-buslng  amendii^uLs  of 
questionable  Constitutionality.  Norjkre  more 
court  orders  and  more  Indtscrimlnaj?  Imple- 
mentations of  massive  btislng  going  to  solve 
the  problem.  | 

What  l3  going:  to  solve  the  probltin  Is  the 
members  of  each  community — the  leathers, 
the  parents,  the  administrators.  t|e  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  minority  groupa— sitting 
down  and  devising  a  positive,  solid  proposal 
for  desegregating  their  schools  and  insuring 
equal  edvicatlonal  opportunities  for  children 
of  all  races.  And  If  it  turns  out  that  busing 
Is  the  best  way  to  achieve  that  end,  then  bus- 
ing will  be  used.  If  some  better  means  can 
be  Implemented  to  insure  integration  and 
equality,  then  so  be  it.  j 

And,  yes,  we  have  some  money  for  these 
communities  that  will  undertake  the  very 
hard  and  difficult  ta.sk  of  carefully  plan- 
ning and  implementing  a  sound  jconclu- 
sion  to  this  tough  social  problem.  But 
this  does  not  mean  we  are  saying! to  each 
community,  "all  right,  boys,  yqu  have 
got  10  years  to  come  up  with  an  Alterna- 
tive for  busing  and  during  those  JO  years 
you  are  going  to  get  off  scot  frei." 

We  realize  that  we  have  a  legal  as  well 
as  a  moral  obligation  to  see  the  goals  of 
this  proposal  achieved  with  all  deliberate 
speed.  So  we  have  stated  in  our  treasure 
that  if  necessary,  busing  may  be  imple- 
mented on  a  temporary  basis  to  insure 
that  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  goal  while 
we  are  working  out  long-range  plans. 

Unlike  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  EscH)  our  proposal  addresses  the 
problem  and  not  the  courts.  Our  proposal 
does  not  make  the  legal  mistake  of  usurp- 
ing the  jurisdiction  of  the  judicial 
branch.  If,  at  any  time,  the  courts  see 
that  a  State  is  not  complying  with  this 
measure  by  making  a  solid,  good  faith 
effort,  then  the  courts  can  legally  step  in 
and  order  remedial  action.  \ 

It  Is  my  belief,  however,  that  iuch  an 
action  on  the  part  of  the  coiuts  will  not 
be  necessary.  I  feel  that  the  majority  of 
the  citizens  of  this  Nation  want  a  sensi- 
ble, forward-looking  educational  policy 
that  promotes  the  goal  of  equality  and 
desegregation  with  substantive  programs 
rather  than  disruptive  court  orders. 

What  I  see  here  today  is  the  same  kind 
of  polarization  we  have  seen  for  the  past 
decade  and  I  fall  to  see  what  good  it  has 
produced.  It  is  time  Congress  take  up  its 
responsibility,  abdicated  for  so  long  to 
our  already  overburdened  courts.  It  is 
time  we  present  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion with  a  reasonable  educational  policy 
that  gives  them  substance  and  not  form. 

The  substitute  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  nii- 
nois  (Mr.  Ahderson)  is  the  beginning,  if 
Congress  has  the  will  to  try  something 
new. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  UDAT.Ti.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
on  his  statement  and  say  again  what  he 
has  already  said  so  very  eloquently  and 
effectively:  That  this  House  owes  a  very 
great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Preyer)  who 
really  is  the  one  who  should  be  given  the 
full  credit  for  the  hard  work  and  initia- 
tive of  developing  this  proposal.  1  cite 
also  in  that  regard  the  gentleman  now  in 
the  well. 

This  is  not  a  matter  that  has  just  been 
lightly  thought  over  once  or  twice;  it  has 
been  worked  on.  We  testified  on  some  of 
these  principles  as  long  ago  as  July  1972, 
before  the  Hou.se  Committee  en  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  We  spent  literally 
hours — and  particularly  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carohna  (Mr.  Preyer) — in 
working  out  any  possible  constitutional 
difficulties  with  Professor  Bickel  of  Yale. 
This  is  a  responsible,  constructive  pro- 
posal that  should  not  lightly  be  dismissed 
by  this  House  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  UDALL  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  Esch  amendment  and  the  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Anderson)  to  the  committee  sub- 
stitute and  any  amendments  thereto, 
close  at  5  minutes  after  6  o'clock,  and 
that  the  last  5  minutes  be  reserved  to  the 
committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I  object,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  same  request  to  close  at  6:30. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  same  request  to  close  at  6: 15. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

MOTION    OFFEaED    BY    MR.    PERKINS 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  Esch  amendment 
and  the  substitute  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) to  the  committee  substitute  and  all 
amendments  thereto,  close  at  15  minutes 
after  6  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

PAaiXAMENTAaT    IN4UUT 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  will 
sUte  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Would  the  Chair  an- 
swer whether  or  not  the  last  5  minutes 
were  reserved  to  the  committee? 

The  CHAIRMAN   (Mr.  Price  of  Illi- 


nois). The  Chair  will  state  that  was  not 
in  the  motion.  No  such  reservation  was 
made  in  the  motion. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Corman)  for  3 
minutes. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Hays 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Corman  t . 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  v>  ill  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  just  want  to  make  a  small 
observation.  I  arrived  late,  and  I  have 
been  inclined  to  listen  with  great  sym- 
pathy to  any  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  but 
when  I  .saw  the  Anderson-Udall  Mutual 
Admiration  Society  in  operation,  I  be- 
came a  little  suspicious. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gent:e- 
man  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  gentlemen  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  rarely  done  any- 
thing around  here  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  approved  of.  However,  I  was 
reminded  of  a  story  I  heard  about  the 
Quaker  funeral.  They  were  trying  to 
think  of  something  good  to  say  about 
this  fellow.  Finally,  somebody  shuffled  his 
feet  and  said,  "He  wasn't  much,  but  I 
will  say  this  about  him:  He  wasn't  as 
mean  sometimes  as  he  was  usually." 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
want  to  get  involved  in  any  discussions 
of  personalities  of  Members  in  the  House. 
However,  I  have  never  been  enchanted  by 
the  great  constitutional  authority,  Mr. 
Bickel. 

I  have  never  had  the  feeling  that  the 
gentleman  was  useful  in  moving  this 
coimtry  toward  an  integrated  society 
generally  or  so  far  as  public  education  is 
concerned. 

It  is  tragic  that  we  have  the  problem 
in  this  country  of  racial  segregation.  If 
we  had  not  had  massive  cross  busing  of 
schoolchildren  to  maintain  segregated 
schools  over  the  past  100  years,  we  would 
not  have  the  problem  we  now  have  of 
integrating  our  society. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  proponents  of 
the  substitute,  if  I  may,  whether  they 
distinguish  between  de  facto  and  de  jure 
segregation  so  far  as  the  remedies  in 
their  proposal  are  concerned. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is  not  a  distinction  in 
terms  of  a  precise  definition.  I  think  that 
is  something  we  will  probably  have  to 
leave  to  the  courts  to  determine,  but  by 
setting  out  specifically  those  actions  on 
the  part  of  local  educational  agencies 
that  would  constitute  deliberate  segrega- 
tion or  in  referring  specifically  to  things 
such  as  the  perpetuation  of  inferior  edu- 
cational resources  with  respect  to  minor- 
ity groups  and  minority  students,  I  think 
we  do  make  a  contribution  in  giving  the 
courts  some  guides  which  they  do  not 
now  have  as  to  what  does  constitute  seg- 
regation, be  it  de  jure  or  de  facto. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  understand  then  that 
the  amendment  docs  set  up  some  guide- 
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lines  for  the  courts  in  attempting  to  de- 
fine what  constitutes  illegal  segregation, 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Ilhnois.  Very  defi- 
nitely. The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  What  remedies  are 
available  to  the  courts  under  this  amend- 
ment that  are  not  now  available  to  the 
courts? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  think 
principally  the  State  plan.  The  fact  that 
we  do  provide  that  a  State  could  enter 
into  a  State  plan  whereby  over  a  period 
of  10  years  they  could  move  toward  the 
goal  of  integration,  removing  any  objec- 
tions that  may  have  been  raised  with 
respect  to  inferior  or  unequal  education, 
this  is  really  the  heart  of  the  new  pro- 
posal. I  think  we  mention  other  things 
the  school  districts  could  do  that  have 
been  talked  about  for  a  long  time  such 
as  minority  transfer  of  educational 
parts,  pairing,  redrawing  of  attendance 
zones,  and  so  on,  but  the  new  and  I  think 
really  creative  thing  that  the  gentlemen 
have  come  up  with  is  the  idea  of  the 
State  plan. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Is  that  in  a  sense,  giv- 
ing the  school  districts  a  10-year  breath- 
er to  come  up  with  a  plan? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  It  does 
not,  because  the  plan  has  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  it  has  to  be  a 
plan  that  goes  toward  the  goal  of  inte- 
gration, but  we  recognize  that  in  many 
areas  because  of  the  demographic  situa- 
tion that  exists  it  is  impossible  for  a  court 
or  any  Government  agency  to  decree  an 
overnight  solution  to  this  very,  very  diffi- 
cult problem.  But  I  think  it  certainly 
makes  it  explicitly  clear  that  the  move- 
ment of  progress  htis  to  be  in  the  direc- 
tion of  achieving  that  goal  of  an  inte- 
grated system. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  May  I  ask  further  who 
decides  who  gets  how  much  money  to 
implement  the  integration  plan? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
would  by  regulation  decide. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  And  if  I  may  ask  fur- 
ther, if  a  plan  were  submitted  he  would 
have  to  find  that  it  would  end  racial  dis- 
crimination with  all  deliberate  speed,  be- 
fore they  would  be  entitled  to  money? 

That  must  recall  to  a  great  many  peo- 
ple the  phrase  that  was  used  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  1954.  How  discouraging. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Patten). 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strong- 
ly believe  the  solution  to  the  problem  of 
Ineqidtles  in  our  educational  system  Is 
not  busing  to  achieve  racial  balance. 
The  real  balance  is  to  provide  equal  aid 
to  education  so  every  student  receives  a 
quality  education.  The  American  people 
are  overwhelmingly  against  busing  to 
achieve  racial  balance,  and  so  am  I. 

I  always  feel  that  if  something  is  un- 
reasonable and  ineffective,  we  should  not 
vote  for  it. 

I,  therefore,  vote  against  the  substitute 
and  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Michigan,  Mr.  Esch  and 
Mr.  O'Hara  and  others. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
Anderson-Udall  substitute  with  respect 
to  busing  works  no  better  than  the 
Udall  Postal  Service  bill,  we  can  get  along 
very  well  without  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Anderson-Udall  substitute  and  sup- 
port the  Esch  amendment. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  vdW  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  substitute  and  sup- 
port the  Esch  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  carefully  studied 
both  the  Esch  amendment  and  the  An- 
derson substitute. 

The  Anderson  substitute  would  be  a 
much  weaker  proposition  than  is  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Esch). 

Personally,  I  wish  the  Esch  amend- 
ment were  stronger  but  I  recognize  that 
barring  a  constitutional  amendment,  it 
probably  is  the  best  we  can  do  that 
stands  a  reasonable  chance  of  standing 
the  constitutional  test  that  it  will  prob- 
ably be  confronted  with  before  the  Fed- 
eral courts. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
would  include,  since  my  errors  and  omis- 
sions are  being  advertised,  among  my 
list  of  failures  the  Udall-Gross  plan  with 
respect  to  the  increase  of  salaries  of 
Members  this  year? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  happy  to  join  with 
the  gentleman  in  that  defeat. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Badillo)  . 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
only  my  second  time  around  the  Con- 
gress. The  first  time  this  issue  came  up 
I  was  impressed  by  the  statements  made 
by  many  of  my  colleagues  that  there  was 
a  sincere  attempt  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  problem  of  integration  in  the  schools 
and  that  they  really  were  not  against 
Integration.  They  were  against  busing 
and  they  were  in  favor  of  the  neighbor- 
hood school.  So  shortly  after  the  debate 
W81S  concluded  I  introduced  legislation 
to  provide  that  no  area  within  50  miles 
of  an  urban  center  should  be  allowed  to 
zone  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the 
building  of  low-rent  housing  or  middle- 
income  housing  within  a  community. 

Would  Members  believe  that  every  one 
of  those  that  said  they  favored  the  neigh- 
borhood school  and  favored  integration 
opposed  the  signing  of  the  bill. 

Now,  we  do  not  need  a  Professor  Bickel 
or  other  experts  from  the  universities  to 
see  what  any  child  can  understand,  that 
is,  that  we  cannot  bring  about  integra- 
tion unless  we  seek  to  do  it  through 
housing. 

It  was  not  the  Supreme  Court  who  said 
that  we  should  have  busing.  The  Su- 
preme Court  merely  said  we  would  have 
to  move  with  all  deliberate  speed  and 
then  because  of  the  actions  of  the  local 
governments,  every  other  possibility.  In- 
tegration and  housing,  barring  educa- 


tional grants  was  excluded;  so  there  was 
no  alternative  except  busing. 

We  are  very  foolish  here  if  we  think 
that  the  courts  are  not  going  to  see 
through  this  maneuver,  because  already 
in  the  case  of  Davis  against  the  School 
District  of  Pontiac,  the  courts  have  said: 

.  .  .  for  a  school  board  to  acquiesce  in  a 
housing  development  pattern  and  then  to 
disclaim  liability  for  the  eventual  segregated 
characteristic  that  such  pattern  creates  in 
the  schools  is  for  the  board  to  abrogate  and 
ignore  all  power,  control  and  responsibility. 
A  board  of  education  simply  cannot  permit 
a  segregated  situation  to  come  about  and 
then  blithely  announce  that  for  a  Negro  stu- 
dent to  gain  attendance  at  a  given  school 
all  he  must  do  Is  live  within  the  school's 
attendance  area.  To  rationalize  thusly  Is  to 
be  blinded  to  the  realities  of  adult  life  with 
its  prejudices  and  opposition  to  integrated 
housing. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  fooling  anyone 
by  coming  up  with  these  maneuvers.  I 
think  it  is  clear  that  the  courts  are  going 
to  strike  this  amendment  down  as  they 
have  struck  other  provisions  down,  un- 
less we  face  up  to  the  reality  that  the 
way  to  bring  about  equal  opportunities 
is  to  do  it  not  just  in  education,  but  in 
housing  and  in  every  area  of  activity  of 
our  society. 

Therefore,  I  oppose  both  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 

QUIE)  . 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Esch  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  carefully  con- 
sider and  vote  for  the  amendment  offer- 
ed by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Esch)  on  behalf  of  him- 
self and  the  distinguished  gentlemen 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  FoRO, 
and  Mr.  Hxjber)  . 

The  time  has  finally  come  to  lay  to 
rest  the  issue  of  forced  school  busing. 
This  amendment  will  do  just  that  by 
firml>'  supporting  the  unimpeachable 
goal  of  equal  educational  opportimity  for 
all,  while  preventing  hardship  to  our 
children  bused  far  from  home  to  no  pur- 
pose at  all. 

This  amendment  states  that  the  ab- 
sence of  racial  balance  does  not,  In  itself, 
constitute  denial  of  equal  protection  of 
the  laws.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  For  we 
have  found,  after  a  niunber  of  years  of 
experimentation  with  busing,  that  it  is 
counterproductive. 

Originally,  I  was  in  favor  of  sch<x)l  bus- 
ing. We  faced  a  serious  problem  of  im- 
equal  education  and  had  to  try  every 
available  tool  to  end  it.  But  busing  has 
caused  more  problems  than  it  has  solved, 
and  I  have,  therefore,  ceased  to  support 
it.  It  has  not  worked  and  the  cure  has 
been  worse  than  the  disease. 

The  education  of  our  children  has  been 
disrupted.  Countless  thousands  have  been 
subjected  to  significant  risk  of  accident 
on  the  long  roads  which  lead  to  schools 
far  from  home  tmd  their  neighborhood 
school.  Countless  thousands  have  failed 
to  receive  educational  services  they  des- 
perately need  for  effective  programs  be- 
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cause  great  amounts  of  money  KItve  been 
spent  on  buses  and  drivers.  Qountless 
children  have  lost  the  invaluable  benefits 
of  attending  a  school  near  their  home,  a 
school  whose  teachers  their  parents  could 
know  and  communicate  with  concerning 
the  welfare  of  their  children. 

The  cost  of  busing  is  clearly 
It  is  unreasonable  and  it  is 
Even  prominent  black  educators 
Dr.  Kenneth  Clark,  have  conch 
the  wrong  route.  I  urge  all  my  cd 
to  support  this  amendment  and 
for  our  children  the  .services,  saltlty,  and 
community  they  need  and  are  enptlcd  to. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ji 
to  take  a  few  moments  to  expla^ 
I  stand.  The  Members  have  pr4| 
decided  how  they  are  going  to 
way  it  looks.  We  have  an  exceller 
tion  bill  with  which  we  would  li 
to  the  other  body  and  work  out  J, 
Terences  without  this  busing  battte.  I  no- 
tice that  this  body,  the  House]  put  an 
antibusing  amendment  on  the  energy 
bill,  and  it  complicated  matt^-s.  The 
Energy  Emergency  bill  was  com  )licated 
enough  the  way  it  was.  I  wish  th  t  Hoiise 
woiild  not  complicate  the  future  of  a  good 
education  bill  with  these  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  some  Mfembers 
might  remember,  in  the  last  Coiigress  I 
introduced  the  administration's  sf  [-called 
antibusing  bill,  changed  it  the  way  I 
thought  it  ought  to  be  written  in  opmmit- 
tee,  and  we  brought  it  to  the  Hoii  «  floor. 
I  think  the  desegregation  questioij  is  seri- 
ous. I  think  the  House  and  the  Congress 
has  neglected  its  responsibility  nn  this 
whole  area  of  integration  and  bualng,  but 
it  ought  to  consider  leglslationTn  that 
area  as  a  subject  by  itself. 

The  last  time,  what  is  niw  the 
Esch  tunendment  included  amenjlments, 
added  on  the  floor  of  the  Housi  which 
went  further  than  I  could  accmt,  and 
they  are  still  Included,  so  I  planTto  vote 
against  the  Esch  amendment  beoause  of 
that  It  was  my  feeling  that  the  Admin- 
istration went  about  as  far  as 
constitutionally  in  the  bill  I  int 
for  them  in  the  last  Congress  ai 
House  goes  further  than  that, 
are  treading  imcertain  ground, 
not  certain  of  the  Esch  am* 
constitutionality.  That  was  my 
then,  and  it  is  my  position  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some 
the  Anderson  substitute  which  I 
other  parts  which  I  do  not  llk( 
were  spending  our  time  on  this 
as  a  bill  before  us,  reported  from  a  com- 
mittee, I  would  offer  some  amendments  to 
It  to  make  it  comply  with  the  wayjl  think 
the  integration,  desegregation,  ajntibus- 
ing,  whatever  we  want  to  call  It,  ought 
to  be.  I  do  not  think  we  have  the  ^me  for 
It  now;  in  fact,  I  know  we  do  nbt  have 
the  time  since  that  has  been  liinited. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  votf  these 
amendments  up  or  down  as  they  are.  I 
plan  to  vote  against  both  of  them,  hoping 
that  my  colleagues  will  do  so  aJiso,  but 
we  will  do  the  best  we  can.  | 

Mr.  BKTJ..  Mr.  Chairman,  Jrill  the 
gentleman  yield?  [ 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California.  T 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cajmmend 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  for  bis 
remarks,  and  wish  to  associate  i  myself 
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with  his  position.  I  plan  to  vote  against 
both  of  these  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Perkins)  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  per- 
sonally feel  that  if  we  are  going  to  do 
anything  in  this  area  to  restrict  busing 
insofar  as  racial  balance  is  concerned, 
we  must  do  it  by  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  Esch  amendment, 
I  think  we  are  just  fooling  ourselves  when 
we  support  the  Esch  approach,  and  I  will 
tell  you  why. 

The  Esch  amendment  tries  to  reverse 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions,  which  have 
held  that  under  the  Constitution  there 
must  be  busing  beyond  the  neighborhood 
school  or  the  next  closest  school.  And,  of 
course,  all  cases,  including  the  case  of 
Brown  against  the  school  board,  the 
decision  which  was  made  back  in  1954. 
would  have  to  be  reopened  and  retired  if 
the  Esch  amendment  were  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  had  discui>scd 
this  amendment  some  20  years  ago,  be- 
fore the  courts  had  ever  made  their  rul- 
ings, prior  to  1954,  if  we  had  perhaps 
given  the  courts  some  guidance,  this 
could  have  been  an  entirely  different  pic- 
ture. But  we  did  not.  The  point  I  wish 
to  make  is  that  we  have  had  busing 
amendments  introduced  in  every  appro- 
priation bill,  we  have  had  busing  amend- 
ments introduced  in  all  the  school  bills, 
and  to  complicate  the  greatest  school  bill 
that  we  have  in  existence  by  adding  an 
antibusing  amendment  at  this  stage  of 
the  game,  in  my  judgment,  would  be  do- 
ing serious  harm  to  the  schoolchildren 
in  this  country,  because  we  are  going  to 
have  a  great  many  problems  in  working 
tills  matter  out  with  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  approach  this 
matter  through  a  bill  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary;  we  should  not  im- 
dertake  to  pull  down  the  greatest  piece 
of  school  legislation  that  we  have  In 
existence  today  by  attaching  this  amend- 
ment. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  membership  of 
this  body  will  oppose  not  only  the  Esch 
substitute,  but  likewise  the  Anderson 
amendment. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

I  certainly  agree  that  this  matter 
should  be  handled  separately.  In  light  of 
the  fact,  however,  that  It  is  not  being 
handled  separately.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  <Mr.  Anderson  i,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall>,  and 
the  gentleman  for  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Pretks)  and  say  that  as  an  alternative 
their  approach  is  extremely  attractive. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  intend  to  vote  for  it, 
and  I  hope  that  it  prevails. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the  Esch 
amendment  to  HJl.  69,  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendments  of 
1974  to  strictly  limit  the  use  of  school- 
busing.  My  support  for  this  amendment 
is  based  upon  my  sincere  belief   It  is 


wrong  to  force  a  child  or  an  adult  to 
have  his  life  regulated  by  the  Federal 
Government  with  regard  to  schooling  be- 
cause of  his  race,  creed,  or  color.  I  do 
not  believe  the  drafters  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, who  struggled  to  give  man  freedom 
of  his  own  destiny,  intended  that  we 
divide  schoolchildren  along  racial  hnes. 
In  this  regard,  busing  per  se,  as  disagree- 
able and  senseless  as  it  may  seem  under 
court  order,  is  a  symbol;  it  is  not  the 
real  issue.  Tlie  real  issue,  the  underlying 
reason  so  many  American  blacks,  whites, 
Cliinese,  and  others  oppose  busing  is  the 
force  involved;  it  is  the  loss  of  individual 
freedom  implicit  in  the  compulsory  as- 
Eigiunent  of  one's  children  on  the  sole 
basis  of  race  to  a  particular  school 
against  one's  will.  This  does  not  mean 
tliat  Americans  are  essentially  racist  but 
simply  means  that  the  American  people 
like,  to  the  extent  that  they  are  able, 
to  send  their  children  to  schools  of  their 
choosing  in  neighborhoods  where  they 
choose  to  live.  Tliey  do  not  want  the 
Government  telling  them  that  they  must 
send  their  children,  because  of  their  race, 
to  some  other  particular  school.  They 
feel  that  their  inalienable  rights,  their 
civil  liberties,  are  being  infringed.  The 
tragedy  of  this  whole  affair  has  been  a 
great  divisiveness  throughout  the  coun- 
try, between  the  races,  among  the 
branches  of  Goverrunent  and  the  States, 
between  the  North  and  the  South.  It  has 
anti-Goverimient  feelings  and  a  distrust 
of  the  lawmakers  and  of  the  courts.  Its 
principal  victims  have  been  the  children, 
regardless  of  race.  This  well-meant  plan 
to  bus  schoolchildren  to  achieve  inte- 
gration has  undermined  public  education 
and  the  neighborhood  schools.  It  has 
made  millions  of  Americans  angry.  It  has 
robbed  all  of  us  of  an  essential  part  of 
our  freedom. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  way  out  of 
the  tragic  happenings  of  the  past,  a  way 
to  regain  the  freedom  which  our  young 
schoolchildren  have  lost  through  sense- 
less and  meaningless  busing.  For  this 
reason,  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment  to  restrict  the 
use  of  busing  on  the  principle  of  the  sec- 
ond closest  school. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  issue  of  busing  has  been 
out  discussion  of  H.R.  69,  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  amend- 
ments. To  listen  to  much  of  that  de- 
bate, one  would  get  the  idea  that  school- 
busing  is  a  new  and  dangerous  experi- 
ment for  racial  purposes.  This,  of  course, 
could  not  be  further  from  the  truth.  The 
btislng  of  schoolchildren  has  been  going 
on  for  generations.  "Hiere  was  little  ob- 
jection when  the  purpose  vras  to  preserve 
segregation.  There  was  little  concern  for 
the  health,  safety,  or  inconvenience  of 
the  children — black  or  white.  The  big 
difference  is,  as  some  of  my  distinguished 
southern  colleagues  have  pointed  out, 
that  school  desegregation  and  busing  are 
now  being  applied  in  the  North  and  West. 

To  listen  to  much  of  the  schoolbusing 
debate,  one  would  also  get  the  idea  that 
this  country  is  nm  by  pure  and  im- 
talnted  philosophers  who  recognize  that, 
philosophically,  busing  is  not  an  opti- 
mimi  condition  and  thus  must  be  elimi- 
nated. Unfortunately,  this  country  is 
quite  far  from  that  point  at  which  it  will 
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be  nm  on  pure  philosophy.  In  the  words 
of  Chief  Justice  Burger  in  the  case  of 
Swann  against  Charlotte-Mecklenburg: 
AU  things  being  equal,  with  no  history  of 
discrimination,  It  might  well  be  desirable  to 
assign  pupils  to  schools  nearest  their  homes. 
But  all  things  are  not  equal  In  a  system 
that  has  been  deliberately  constructed  and 
maintained  to  enforce  racial  segregation.  The 
remedy  for  such  segregation  may  be  admin- 
istratively awkward,  inconvenient  and  even 
bizarre  in  some  situations  and  impose  bur- 
dens on  some:  but  all  awkwardness  and 
inconvenience  cannot  be  avoided  In  the  in- 
terim period  when  remedial  adjustments  are 
being  made  to  eliminate  the  dual  school 
system. 

Now  I  am  not  fooling  myself  as  to  the 
convincing  effect  of  Justice  Burger's 
words.  It  is  just  because  the  Supreme 
Court  has  established  itself  as  the  de- 
fender of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
minorities  in  this  country  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  antibusing  amendments  seek 
to  legislate  away  the  Suprme  Court's 
jurisdiction  over  any  case  involving  the 
public  school  system.  They  seek  to  place 
the  authority  instead  in  State  and  local 
school  boards. 

However,  such  amendments  run  afotil 
of  the  two  most  frequently  enforced 
constitutional  principles;  that  legislative 
classifications  affecting  fundamental 
rights  serve  some  compelling  interest  and 
that  the  enjoyment  of  constlutional 
rights  cannot  be  made  to  turn  upon 
arbitrary  decisions.  None  of  the  anti- 
busing amendments  establish  any  stand- 
ards by  which  a  school  board  would  exer- 
cise Its  new  power ;  a  decision  based  upon 
Individual  idiosyncrasy  or  upon  the 
sentiment  that  black  children  are  in- 
herently inferior,  is  fully  acceptable  un- 
der each  of  the  amendments. 

Above  all,  let  us  not  delude  ourselves 
Into  thinking  that  the  forces  which  have 
joined  to  discriminate  against  school 
busing  have  done  so  based  on  a  concern 
for  education  or  for  the  energy  crisis, 
which,  according  to  our  President  no 
longer  exists.  We  are  talking  about  a  pat- 
tern of  discrimination  which  extends  be- 
yond the  school  system.  We  are  talking 
about  the  vicious  circle  of  discrimination 
that  permeates  our  society. 

Under  the  1954  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision in  Brown  against  the  Board  of 
Education,  schools  supposedly  were  inte- 
grated. But  now  we  find  that  this  was 
prevented  by  discrimination  in  housing. 
And  though  the  1968  Civil  Rights  Act 
supposedly  struck  this  down,  most  blacks 
hold  low-paying  jobs  and  cannot  afford 
suburban  housing.  Theoretically,  the 
law  says  blacks  can  hold  any  job,  but 
job  qualifications  are  determined  by 
education — and  aroimd  and  aroimd  we 
go.  In  short,  the  education  one  receives 
affects  the  employment  one  can  obtain 
and  it  affects  the  housing  one  can  af- 
ford. And  that  imtll  now  in  the  North 
has  determined  the  schools  that  chil- 
dren attend. 

Busing  then  is  basically  a  spinoff  of 
discrimination  in  these  areas.  What  we 
should  be  about  is  working  toward  a 
solution  of  these  real  issues  rather  than 
a  symptom  of  their  complexities.  The 
solution  lies  In  a  determined  and  all-out 
attack  upon  discrimination  at  every 
level  of  society. 


Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  Esch  Amend- 
ment to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act. 

The  amendment,  which  is  identical  to 
the  antibusing  legislation  passed  in  Au- 
gust 1972,  is  aimed  at  prohibiting  bus- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  achieving  racial 
balance. 

Tlie  members  of  the  bipartisan 
group — Esch,  O'Hara,  Ford,  Hitber — 
which  introduced  this  amendment  in 
committee  are  deeply  interested  in  edu- 
cation. This  is  a  most  serious  and  respon- 
sible, not  frivolous,  effort  on  their  part. 

As  many  of  us  know,  arbitrary  orders 
of  Federal  coiuts  requiring  cross-district 
busing  in  pursuit  of  racial  balance  have 
created  chaos  and  resistence  in  every 
place  where  the  issue  has  been  joined. 
The  threat  of  such  order  is  enough  to 
seriously  imsettle  the  decent  majority 
of  thoughtful,  education-minded  citi- 
zens. 

While  we  in  Michigan  have  confronted 
this  incendiary  problem  at  first  hand,  the 
implications  are  there  for  every  urban - 
suburban  area  in  the  Nation. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  the  quality 
of  public  education  is  directly  related  at 
least  two  essential  things:  First,  somid 
policies;  and  second,  public  support. 

Cross-district  busing  in  pursuit  of  ra- 
cial balance  is  a  bad  policy.  Such  schemes 
are  shortsighted,  highly  divisive,  and 
and  generally  lacking  in  educational,  le- 
gal, and  political  good  sense. 

More  than  that,  it  should  be  acknowl- 
edged that  the  prospect  of  cross-district 
busing  has  withered  public  support  for 
education.  If  it  is  not  stopped,  severe 
damage  to  public  education  is  inevitable. 

The  thrust  of  the  Esch  amendment  is 
to  prohibit  cross-district  busing  and  to 
sharply  limit  the  free-wheeling  use  of 
busing  as  a  court-ordered  tool. 

To  persist  in  a  bad  policy  which  in- 
sures public  turmoil  and  does  not,  in  smy 
event,  produce  improvement  in  educa- 
tion is  sheer  foolishness. 

And,  let  me  add,  it  is  a  mistake  to  be 
trapped  by  labels,  such  as  "conservative" 
or  "liberal"  where  this  issue  is  Involved. 
Foolishness  is  foolishness,  regardless  of 
label. 

As  the  sponsors  have  pointed  out,  H.R. 
13915  passed  the  House  on  August  17, 
1972,  by  a  vote  of  282  to  102. 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  House  re- 
affirm the  soundness  of  that  vote  now 
that  the  Identical  question  is  before  us. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairmtm,  in  South 
Carolina  we  are  proud  of  our  tradition  of 
courtesy,  tolerance,  and  imderstanding. 
Our  people  have  provided  for  the  Nation 
an  unsurpassed  example  in  respect  for 
law  and  good  citizenship.  We  have  com- 
plied with  every  court  order,  every  HEW 
decree.  We  have  gone  ahead  volimtarlly. 
Through  the  dedicated  efforts  of  our 
schoolteachers,  administrators  and  trus- 
tees, our  students  and  parents,  we  have 
moved  into  a  new  day  of  better  education 
and  improved  community  relations. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  amendment 
now  before  the  House,  "nils  is  yet  an- 
other resurrection  of  the  old  smtibusing 
amendments  which  I  have  consistently- 
opposed.  It  is  yet  another  attempt  to  set 
up  a  special  arrangement  for  the  north- 


ern metropolitan  areas.  It  is  yet  another 
attempt  to  return  to  the  old  dual  sys- 
tem. Those  days  are  gone  forever,  Mr. 
Speaker.  We  caimot  go  back. 

For  the  Congress  to  continue  to  tack 
on  the  so-called  antibusing  amendments 
to  every  conceivable  piece  of  legislation 
is  an  exercise  in  futility.  There  is  simply 
no  way  for  us  to  return  to  the  outmoded, 
outdated,  segregated  neighborhood 
school  system  of  the  past.  No  man  is  an 
island.  Mr.  Chairman.  No  country  is  an 
island.  And,  yes,  no  neighborhood  is  an 
island.  Now  more  than  ever  we  need  to 
promote  understanding  and  high  moral 
values  among  our  young  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  own  children  attend 
the  public  schools;  and  they  ride  the  bus. 
They  believe  it  would  be  unthinkable  to 
turn  back  the  clock  and  return  to  the 
old  days  of  the  outmoded,  ill-equipped 
neighborhood  school.  The  unitary  school 
systems  now  in  operation  throughout  my 
district  is  made  possible  largely  by  the 
busing  of  pupils  to  improved  consoli- 
dated schools.  There  is  no  other  way  our 
schools  can  continue  to  operate  and  func- 
tion properly.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the 
House  to  reject  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  <Mr.  Anderson)  as  a  sub- 
stitute to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  <  Mr.  Esch  »  to 
the  committee  substitute. 

The  amendment  as  a  substitute  to  the 
amendment  to  the  committee  substitute 
was  rejected.  * 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch)  to  the  com- 
mittee substitute. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  aimounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECOROEO    VOTE 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  293,  noes  117, 
not  voting  22,  as  follows: 
I  Roll  No.  1151 
AYES— 293 


Abdnor 

Buchanan 

Davis,  S.C. 

Addabbo 

Bi'.rsener 

Davis,  Wis. 

Alexander 

Burke.  Fla. 

tie  la  Garza 

Anderson, 

Burke,  llass. 

Delaney 

Calif. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Denholm 

Andrews.  N.C. 

BurllEOn,  Mo. 

Dennis 

Andrews. 

Butler 

Dent 

N.  Dak. 

Byron 

Derwinski 

Auuuiizio 

Camp 

Devine 

Archer 

Carney,  Ohio 

Dickinson 

Arends 

Carter 

DingeU 

Armstrong 

Casey.  Tex. 

Donohue 

A&hbrook 

Cbamberialu 

Downing 

Bafalis 

Chappell 

Dulskl 

Baker 

C:ancy 

Duncan 

Baumau 

Clark 

du  Pont 

Beard 

Clausen. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Bennett 

Don  H. 

Eilberg 

Bevill 

Clawson.  Dei 

Esch 

Blaggi 

Cleveland 

Eshleman 

Blester 

Cochran 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

B'.ackburu 

Collier 

Fascell 

Bogss 

Collins.  Tex. 

Fisher 

Boland 

Conlan 

Flood 

Bowen 

Cotter 

Flowers 

Bra SCO           ' 

Coughlin 

Flynt 

Bray 

Crane 

Ford 

Breaux 

Cronln 

Forsyth© 

Brinkler 

Daniel.  Dan 

Fountain 

Brooks 

Daniel.  Robert 

Frey 

Broomneld 

W..  Jr. 

Froehllch 

Brotzman 

Daniels, 

Fulton 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Domtnick  V. 

Fuqua 

Bro.vhUi,  Va. 

Davis.  Oa. 

Caydos 
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Gettys 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 

Glltnan 

Ginn 

Coldwmter 

Goodllng 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

GrlOths 

Gross 

Grover 

Cubser 

Cude 

Gunter 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Haauner- 
sclunidt 

Hanley 

Harsba 

Hastings 

Havs 

H«bert 

HecUer,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Htllis 

Hinsbaw 

Hog  an 

Holt 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hutcbinson 

Icbord 

Jannan 

Jobnson,  Calif. 

Jobnson,  Colo. 

Jobnaon.  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketcbum 

King 

Kuykendall 

Lagommrsino 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

LatU 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

McCollister 

McDade 


Abzug 

Adams 

Anderson,  111. 

A&bley 

Aspin 

Badillo 

Barrett 

Bell 

Bergland 

Bingbam 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Breckinridge 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown.  Mlcb. 

Brown.  Oblo 

Burke.  Calif. 

Burton 

Cblsbolm 

Clay 

Coben 

Collins,  ni. 

Conable 

CoDte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Culver 

Danielson 

Dellenback 

I>llums 

Diggs 

Dorn 

Drinan 

Eckbardt 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Evans,  Colo. 


McKay 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Mabon 

Mann 

Marmzitl 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Matbias.  Calif. 

Matbls.  Ga. 

Mazzolt 

Micbel 

Mllford 

Miller 

Mills 

Minisb 

ifitcbell,  N.Y. 

MlzeU 

Moakley 

Molloban 

Montgomery 

Moorbead. 
Calif. 

Morgan 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcber 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

OBrlen 

O'Hara 

Parrls 

Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price.  Tex. 

Prltchard 

Quillen 

Randall 

Rarick 

Regula 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rose 

Rousb 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Ryan 

8t  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

NOES— 117 

Flndley 

Pish 

Fraser 

Prenzel 

Gonzalez 

Green,  Pa. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harrington 

Hawkins 

Hecbler,  W.  Va. 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Bollzman 

Horton 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Koch 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Lehman 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormaclc 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKinney 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mallary 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Melcber 

MetciUfe 

Mezvinsky 
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,  Va. 


Sarbane  i 

Satterfl«|d 

Scberle 

Schneeb^U 

Sebelius 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Sbuster 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton 
J.  Willjlam 

Stanton; 
Jamet  V. 

Steed 

Steele 

Steelmak 

bcelger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stratton] 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan  | 

Symingt<| 

Sj-mms 
Talcott 

Taylor. : 

Taylor.  N  C. 

Thomson  Wi 

Thone 

Thornton 

TIernan 

Towell.  Niiv. 

Treen 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Veysey 

Waggonnir 

Walsh       T 

Wampler 

Ware 

White 

WhitehujjBt 

Whit  ten 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  abb 

Wilson. 

Cbarlesl  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolfr 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yatron 
Young,  Alaska 
Young,  P  a. 
Young,  tj^. 
Young, 
Young.  Hkx. 
Zablocki 


tniman 
Van  Oeerlin 
Vander  Veen 
Waldie 


Whalen 
WUson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 


Yates 
Young,  Ga. 
Zwach 
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Pa. 


Mink 

Moorhea^, 

Mosher 

Moss 

Nix 

Obey 

ONeill 

Owens 

Perkins 

Podell 

Price,  HI, 

Quie 

Railsbad 

Ran  gel 

Rees 

Rcid 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Robison. 

Rod  i  no 

Roncalloif 

Rosenths^ 

Rostenkcmrski 

Roybal 

R'jppe 

Srhroedei 

Seiberlini 

Smith.  lora 

Smith.  N,'  r. 

Staggers i 

Stark 

Steiger. « lis. 

Stokes 

Studds     I 

Thompsoa,  N.J. 

UdaU       ^ 


Btatnik 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Ceclerberg 

Erlenbom 

Foley 

Frelinghuysen 

Hanna 

Hanraban 


Hansen,  Wash. 

Hunt 

Kluczynskl 

Minshall.  Ohio  Vigorlto 

Mitchell.  Md.      Williams 

Patman 

Rhodes 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 


Rooney,  N.Y. 

Sikes. 

Teague 


Zton 


So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  vote  was  announced  as  above 
recorded. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  support  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton <Mr.  Meeds>  which  was  adopted  by 
voice  vote.  This  amendment  provides  for 
judicial  review  of  the  Commissioner's  de- 
cision to  bypass  local  education  agencies 
in  those  casea  where  the  Commissioner 
has  determined  that  the  public  local  edu- 
cation agency  has  failed  to  provide  serv- 
ices to  the  private  schools  in  the  dis- 
trict which  are  educating  poor  students. 
This  applies  to  title  I  funds  and  funds 
allocated  under  tho  consolidated 
programs. 

No  final  action  can  be  taken  on  the 
Commissioner's  decision  to  bypass  the 
State  and  local  educational  agency  until 
60  days  after  notice  of  the  proposed  ac- 
tion has  been  served  and  there  has  been 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing.  If  the 
State  or  local  educational  agency  is  dis- 
satisfied with  the  Commissioner's  final 
action  after  the  hearing,  it  has  60  days 
to  file  with  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals. 
The  court  would  have  jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner, 
to  modify  it,  or  set  it  aside  in  whole  or 
part.  In  turn,  judicial  review  of  the  lower 
court  ruling  would  be  available  up  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  addition  of  judicial  review  makes 
this  section  consistent  with  other  parts  of 
the  bill.  It  has  wide-based  support,  in- 
cluding backing  from  such  groups  as  the 
National  Education  Association  and  the 
U.S.  Catholic  Conference.  I  favor  the  in- 
tent of  H.R.  69  in  attempting  to  provide 
facilities  and  services  to  disadvantaged 
students,  regardless  of  where  they  are 
enrolled.  The  inclusion  of  a  judicial  re- 
view safeguard  is  desirable,  and  I  am 
pleased  the  amendment  was  adopted. 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  im- 
perative that  Federal  money  be  given  to 
education. 

While  large  sums  of  Federal  moneys 
are  spent  on  other  programs,  education 
receives  a  relatively  low  priority.  This  is 
unfortunate,  indeed. 

The  educational  systems  of  our  Nation 
desperately  need  aid  for  the  education- 
ally disadvantaged.  They  also  have  a 
crying  need  for  general  aid. 

The  intent  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  has  been 
to  help  local  school  districts  provide  pro- 
grams required  by  the  educationally  dis- 
advantaged. 

Because  appropriations  for  local  edu- 
cation have  lagged  behind  the  authori- 
zation level  contained  in  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  It  Is  essen- 
tial for  the  Congress  to  assure  that  avail- 


able funds  are  distributed  fairly.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  committee  formula  fails  to 
assure  this  fair  allocation  of  title  I  funds. 
In  fact,  if  the  committee  formula  re- 
mains in  HJl.  69,  Connecticut  and  other 
urban  States  will  be  unjustly  penalized. 

Clearly,  the  first  Peyser  formula,  which 
established  the  $4,000  poverty  level  and 
counted  all  AFDC  children,  would  have 
improved  the  committee  formula  by  elim- 
inating the  antiurban  bias  of  H.R.  69. 
I  supported  the  amendment  and  sincerely 
regret  that  it  failed. 

Other  amendments  which  would  have 
increased  Connecticut's  share  of  title  1 
over  the  committee  formula  also  had  my 
support.  Unfortunately,  they,  too,  met 
defeat  in  the  House  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  that  efforts  to 
improve  upon  the  language  of  title  I  of 
the  committee  bill  have  thus  far  failed. 
Hopefully,  the  inequities  of  the  formula 
will  be  corrected  in  time  to  assure  that 
educationally  disadvantaged  children  in 
Cormecticut  and  elsewhere  have  the  op- 
portunity to  share  fully  in  the  title  I 
program. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
people  are  Arkansas'  greatest  resource 
and  the  greatest  resource  of  this  Nation. 
Educational  programs  for  the  disadvan- 
taged were  intended  by  the  Congress  to 
assure  that  all  persons  receive  quality 
education  and  to  insure  that  these  per- 
sons have  a  solid  start  in  their  efforts  to 
be  contributing  members  of  our  society. 

According  to  the  1970  census,  there 
were  64,910  families  with  related  chil- 
dren 18  years  or  younger  living  in  Ar- 
kansas. Of  these,  38,469  lived  in  rural 
Arkansas,  the  area  least  able  to  absorb 
the  costs  of  special  education  programs 
for  disadvantaged  children. 

The  First  District  of  Arkansas  which 
I  represent  has  the  lowest  average  per 
capita  income,  the  highest  unemploy- 
ment rate,  and  the  highest  outmigration 
rate  in  the  State.  This  is  why  I  am  con- 
cerned with  education — and  the  educa- 
tional programs  offered  under  title  I  of 
this  act.  TTie  programs  authorized  by  this 
act  open  many  doors  for  the  education- 
ally disadvantaged  of  this  country.  They 
help  to  teach  and  reinforce  the  elemen- 
tary skills  of  reading  and  mathematics 
upon  which  all  later  learning  is  based. 
Education  in  turn  opens  the  doors  to 
jobs  and  trades  upon  which  the  entire 
community  can  build,  thus  upgrading 
and  boosting  the  entire  economy  of  the 
region. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  here  will  argue 
against  the  point  that  we  must  concen- 
trate our  efforts  to  bring  more  funding 
to  educationally  disadvantaged  students. 
The  question  now,  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past,  is  how  to  define  an  educationally 
disadvantaged  child.  The  members  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  have 
spent  many  long  hours  testing  various 
formulas  and  hearing  different  theories 
argued. 

Is  an  educationally  disadvantaged 
child  the  same  as  an  economically  dis- 
advantaged child?  Should  test  scores 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  funding?  What  about  the  stu- 
dents at  large  overcrowded  understaffed 
schools,  where  the  lack  of  individual  at- 
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tentlon  may  stunt  the  growth  of  even 
the  most  intelligent  child? 

H.R.  69  modernizes  the  existing  title  I 
formula,  yet  does  not  make  extensive 
changes.  It  is  more  flexible  in  that  It 
allows  local  school  districts  the  option  of 
using  methods  other  than  poverty  for 
determining  economic  advantage  or  dis- 
advantage. Perhaps  most  importantly,  it 
authorizes  the  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation to  conduct  a  comprehensive  review 
of  compensatory  education  programs  and 
to  study  alternative  methods  of  distribut- 
ing compensatory  education  funds.  Such 
a  study  will  be  invaluable  to  us  in  the 
future  if  we  are  not  to  allow  ourselves 
to  fall  into  the  rut  of  basing  this  fund- 
ing entirely  on  the  amount  of  welfare  a 
family  receives  or  on  income.  We  must  be 
concerned  with  insuring  that  any  child 
who  is  encountering  difficulties  in 
school — despite  his  parents  economic 
fortune  or  misfortune — is  given  the  op- 
portimity  and  assistance  he  needs  to  keep 
up  with  his  classmates  in  learning  the 
cognitive  skills. 

The  programs  authorized  under  title  I 
of  ESEA  as  well  as  under  other  titles  of 
this  bill,  have  proven  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  children  all  over  Arkansas. 
Teachers  in  larger  classroom  are  depend- 
ent upon  teachers  aides  to  assist  in  per- 
sonal attention  and  instruction.  Teachers 
In  small  country  schools  are  dependent 
on  these  funds  to  allow  them  to  imple- 
ment programs  that  they  could  not  oth- 
erwise afford. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  satisfied  that  at 
this  time  with  the  facts  and  figures  avail- 
able, the  committee  has  done  its  best  to 
come  up  «ith  a  formula  that  is  the  most 
equitable  and  best  serves  the  needs  of 
educationally  disadvantaged  children  in 
all  50  States.  We  need  not  be  glued  to  it 
forever.  Hopefully  the  National  Institute 
of  Education  study  will  show  us  a  better 
way.  For  that  is  what  education  is  all 
about — learning  and  practicing,  ex- 
changing old  methods  and  ideas  for  new 
and  better  ones. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  we 
are  considering  today,  HH.  69.  Is  one  of 
the  most  Important  this  Congress  will 
consider  this  year.  It  touches  on  the  edu- 
cational life  of  millions  of  American 
children,  and  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
can  help  to  determine  the  safe  future  of 
our  Nation. 

I  am  concerned  about  a  number  of 
aspects  of  the  bill.  First,  I  support  the 
objective  of  the  committee  that  a  for- 
mula be  enacted  which  will  assure  the 
smaller  or  less  affluent  States  a  greater 
Federal  participation  than  at  present. 
The  present  formula  apparently  does  not 
insure  equsd  educational  opportunity  to 
the  children  of  all  States.  It  simply 
stands  to  reason  that  children  in  States 
which  because  of  lack  of  resources  or  be- 
cause of  statutory  limitations  cannot 
help  themselves  should  be  helped  by 
others. 

After  all,  most  school  systems  are 
financed  at  the  State  level  through  prop- 
erty taxes.  Property  with  greater  value  is 
expected  to  pay  more  tax.  It  does  not 
always  work  that  way.  Even  in  States 
with  high  property  values  there  may  be 
constitutional  limitations  which  prevent 
tax  rates  adequate  to  cope  with  financing 


demands  for  education.  There  also  will 
be  found  in  some  States  very  large  com- 
munities of  trailers  and  trailer  courts 
where  the  residents  pay  little  or  no  prop- 
erty taxes  and  thus  contribute  very  little 
to  the  cost  of  educating  their  own 
children. 

If  we  start  with  the  premise  that  chil- 
dren of  all  States  are  equally  deserving 
of  quality  education,  it  becomes  incum- 
bent on  this  Congress  to  help  the  chil- 
dren in  those  States  with  less  potential 
for  helping  themselves.  It  is  the  only 
right  and  proper  thing  to  do. 

Second,  I  support  the  amendment  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  (Mrs. 
Mink)  seeking  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
impact  aid  program  for  3  years  rather 
than  for  1  year.  School  systems  must 
plan  ahead  just  as  other  govenmiental 
agencies  must  plan  ahead.  Each  year, 
impact  aid  is  the  target  of  those  who 
do  not  fully  imderstand  the  importance 
of  tills  aspect  of  the  law.  Year  by  year 
impact  aid  funding  has  been  a  hit  or 
miss  proposition  with  the  Federal  ad- 
ministrators generally  seeking  lower 
funding  and  the  Congress  striving  to 
maintain  current  levels  of  funding.  Each 
year,  school  systems  must  plan  ahead 
in  the  dark,  never  knowing  whether  or 
not  this  aid  is  to  be  forthcoming  or  if 
the  program  will  fall  victim  to  other 
funding  demands. 

Mrs.  Mink's  amendment  would  not 
treat  impact  aid  in  a  marmer  different 
from  other  programs.  It  would,  in  fact, 
place  this  aspect  of  the  bill  on  the  same 
status  as  other  aspects.  I  fully  support 
her  amendment. 

Finally,  I  support  the  amendment  by 
Congressman  EscR  which  seeks  to 
abolish  the  practice  of  busing  children 
all  over  a  city  or  coimty  for  no  demon- 
strated purpose  other  than  the  achieve- 
ment of  racial  balance.  The  evils  of  ex- 
cessive busing  are  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire further  discussion  here.  The 
amendment  would  use  busing  only  as  a 
last  resort  in  securing  an  equal  educa- 
tional opportimity.  This  approach  makes 
sense.  Busing  should  not  be  the  first  tool 
of  education.  It  should  be  a  final  tool. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  earlier,  this  bill 
is  one  of  the  most  important  we  will  con- 
sider. We  should  seek  continually  to 
provide  a  better  funding  formula  where- 
by children  who  need  improved  educa- 
tion will  receive  it,  to  continue  in  a  sen- 
sible manner  the  impact  aid  program 
and  to  recognize  the  use  of  the  school- 
bus  for  what  it  is,  a  medium  for  trans- 
porting to  the  nearest  acceptable  school. 
When  we  do  this  we  will  be  doing  a 
realistic  job  for  education  and  for  the 
future  of  oiu-  Nation. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  that  the  de- 
bate on  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Amendments  of  1974  has  de- 
generated into  a  scramble  to  see  which 
of  the  many  formulas  offers  each  Mem- 
ber the  most  money  for  his  congressional 
district.  Of  course  every  Member  Is  con- 
cerned about  the  Federal  dollars  avail- 
able for  the  education  of  his  constituents. 
And  rightly  so. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  lost  sight 


of  what  this  bill  Is  really  all  about,  and 
that  is  children.  These  dollar  figures  are 
essentially  meaningless  unless  we  trans- 
late them  into  the  hmnan  beneficiaries  at 
the  end  of  the  legislative  process  by 
which  we  will  decide  how  to  allocate  the 
money  in  this  program. 

Under  the  committee  formula,  the 
majority  of  school  districts  in  the  United 
States  will  be  able  to  add  children  to 
their  eligible  rolls.  This  is  well  and  good. 
The  more  youngsters  we  can  bring  qual- 
ity education  to,  the  better.  However,  let 
us  also  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
committee  formula  also  will  force  many 
large  cities  and  some  smaller  counties 
around  the  country  to  drop  children  who 
have  already  begun  to  benefit  from  title  I 
programs.  That  is  where  oxir  focus  should 
be,  not  on  whether  New  York  gets  x 
number  of  dollars  compared  to  St.  Louis 
or  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  90,000  children 
will  be  dropped  from  title  I  compensatory 
programs  in  New  York  City  if  the  for- 
mula in  H.R.  69  is  adopted.  Nothing  could 
be  crueler  on  our  part  to  hold  out  the 
educational  enrichment  msule  possible 
through  ESEA  to  yoimgsters  in  the 
schools  and  then,  after  a  few  years  dur- 
ing which  results  actually  appear  in  an 
upturn  in  citywide  reading  scores,  with- 
draw funds  so  drastically  that  fully  one- 
third  of  all  New  York  City  enroUees  in 
title  I  programs  will  receive  these  benefits 
no  more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  could  find  the  will 
to  fully  fund  the  programs  authorized 
by  ESEA,  we  could  do  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation in  this  country  a  great  service.  But 
the  realities  of  the  underfunding  should 
stimulate  us  to  find  a  way  to  continue 
serving  all  the  children  who  are  presently 
in  title  I  programs  and  slowly  expand  the 
pool  of  eligibles  as  appropriations  in- 
crease. That  in  fact  was  the  thrust  of  the 
1970  amendments  to  this  bill  in  the  stip- 
iilation  that  children  from  families  with 
less  than  $2,000  in  income  would  continue 
to  be  served  first  as  children  from  fami- 
lies with  higher  incomes  would  hopefully 
be  added  to  the  program  as  fimds  became 
available.  That  1970  action  was  fully  in 
accord  with  the  original  intent  of  the 
1965  act  to  provide  support  for  local  edu- 
cation agencies  in  aresis  with  high  con- 
centrations of  poor  children. 

The  committee  formula  would  undo 
this  effort.  While  forcing  the  dropping 
of  thousEuids  of  urban  children  from 
the  program,  HJl.  69  would  provide  dra- 
matic increases  in  funds  for  some  of  the 
wealthiest  counties  in  the  Nation.  Ac- 
cording to  charts  placed  in  the  Record 
yesterday.  Montgomery  County  in  Mary- 
land would  receive  about  50  percent  more 
money  next  year  than  it  Is  getting  for 
title  I  programs  this  year.  Fairfax  County 
in  Virginia  would  receive  a  healthy  33 
percent  boost,  DuPage  County  in  Illinois 
gains  a  staggering  67  percent,  Howard 
Coimty  in  Maryland  will  more  than  dou- 
ble its  1974  entitlement,  and  Waukesha 
County,  Wis.,  would  go  up  by  more  than 
50  percent.  Other  affluent  counties  will 
gain  in  the  area  of  25  to  35  percent  over 
present  title  I  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  certainly  there  are 
children  in  those  wealthy  counties  with 
learning  disabilities  Just  as  there  are  in 
the  iimer  cities,  I  hope  the  Congress  wiU 
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do  more  for  all  the  students  in  the 
country.  But  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
remember  that  when  they  consider  vot- 
ing for  more  ESEA  funds  to  flow  into 
their  schools  that  those  increases  will 
be  at  the  expense  of  children  iQ  other 
parts  of  the  country.  I 

If  we  keep  in  mind  what  this  program 
is  all  about,  I  believe  that  we  can  see 
the  equity  and  the  human  component 
in  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
suppose  I  have  as  great  a  personal  inter- 
est in  the  subject  matter  of  these  amend- 
ments as  any  Member  of  Congress.  Since 
June  1973,  when  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided the  case  of  Keyes  against  School 
District  No.  1,  the  district  I  represent  has 
been  faced  with  the  need  to  devise  a 
remedy  for  what  the  court  concluded  had 
been  at  least  a  decade  of  unconstitutional 
discrimination  against  the  14  percent  of 
its  elementary  and  secondary  public 
school  pupils  who  are  black  and  the  20 
percent  who  are  Hispano  Americans. 

I  am  supporting  the  National  Educa- 
tional Opportunities  Act  amendment  to 
H.R.  69  as  the  only  positive  measure  this 
Congress  has  devised  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  segregated  and  substandard  edu- 
cation. My  colleagues  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Preyer  and  Mr.  Udall  have  worked  long 
and  hard  to  develop  this  legislation, 
which  gives  local  communities  and  their 
school  systems  the  primary  respon- 
sibility, along  with  financial  and  other 
incentives,  for  developing  long-range 
plans  for  school  desegregation,  rather 
than  relying  on  HEW  and  the  courts. 
Under  this  proposal,  busing  could  only  be 
implemented  as  a  temporary,  last  resort 
measure  while  less  disruptive,  long-range 
desegregation  plans  are  developed. 

Although  this  legislation  is  far  from 
perfect — for  example,  I  feel  that  the  10- 
year  time  period  which  States  are  given 
to  implement  their  plans  is  entirely  too 
long — it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Congress  for  too  long  has  failed  to  pro- 
vide sensible  guidelines  and  responsible 
leadership  in  the  field  of  education  and 
race  relations.  Instead,  we  have  dumped 
the  total  responsibility  for  dealing  with 
the  issue  in  the  laps  of  the  courts. 

It  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  take  the 
problem  in  hand  and  take  this  first  step 
in  setting  a  positive,  comprehensive 
policy.  Up  to  now  the  only  alternatives 
that  have  been  oCfered  in  Congress  have 
been  negatively  sweeping  proposals  such 
as  the  other  amendment  before  us  today 
offered  by  Mr.  Esch,  which  would  totally 
prohibit  busing  a&  a  remedy,  while  offer- 
ing no  positive  alternatives  for  better 
ways  to  achieve  desegregation.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  wisely  recognized  that 
rights  and  remedies  are  indivisible.  To 
totally  prohibit  the  remedy  when  no 
other  adequate  relief  is  available,  is  to 
deny  the  right  itself. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
viewing the  arguments  for  amending 
H.R.  69,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  to  curtail  integration 
through  busing.  I  have  found  the  noble 
goals  of  equal  educational  and  opportu- 
nity for  all,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  vil- 
llfied.  The  issue  here  Is  simple  and  clear- 


ly defined.  In  order  for  equal  education 
and  opportunity  to  be  a  reality,  there 
will  have  to  be  extraordinary  steps,  posi- 
tive discrimination  if  you  will,  in  order 
to  offset  the  long  history  of  inequity  im- 
posed on  minority  groups. 

To  state  that  there  are  other  alterna- 
tives besides  busing  to  achieve  integra- 
tion of  the  school  is  a  gross  distortion  of 
the  realities  of  American  life.  Housing 
patterns  have  long  been  maintained  to 
insure  segregation  of  neighborhoods. 
Some  of  my  colleagues  have  endorsed 
the  concept  of  neighborhood  schools.  But 
considering  that  housing  segregation  is 
firmly  entrenched  in  the  American 
neighborhood,  schools  would  be  segre- 
gated. If  it  was  not  for  the  seriousness 
of  the  need  for  educational  opportunities 
for  all  groups,  I  would  find  this  specious 
argxmient  amusing. 

Another  argument  has  been  made  that 
the  busing  of  children  disrupts  their  so- 
cial growth  because  of  the  lack  of  a 
strong  community  environment.  I  sup- 
pose a  strong  community  environment 
or  "cocoon"  implies  the  exclusion  of  20 
percent  of  this  Nation's  population.  I 
suppose  it  also  implies  that  the  prejudice 
of  parents  must  be  transferred  without 
impedence  to  their  children.  I  submit 
that  such  an  argmnent  is  merely  an 
apology  for  the  continued  domestic  iso- 
lationism of  white  communities. 

Still  another  argument  has  been  made 
that  busing,  contrary  to  its  aim,  has 
fostered  even  greater  polarization  be- 
tween the  races.  This  may,  on  the  sur- 
face, appear  to  be  true,  but  it  must  also 
be  realized  that  busing  is  not  wholely 
directed  at  establishing  immediate  racial 
harmony.  It  is  instead,  intended  to  sow 
the  seed  of  peace  for  future  generations 
of  white  and  minority  Americans. 

Additional  arguments  have  been  raised 
that  local  schools  should  be  improved 
through  financial  assistance  and  com- 
munity involvement.  This  is,  in  theory, 
an  acceptable  way  of  providing  equal 
opportunity  for  all  groups.  However,  In 
practice  it  has  been  proven  that  inner 
city  schools  have  received  the  short  end 
of  the  stick.  Not  only  are  additional  funds 
not  forthcoming,  but  inner  city  schools 
have  been  asked  to  educate  those  need- 
ing special  educational  programs  with 
less  funds.  An  adequate  education  has 
been  proven,  by  observation,  to  be  ac- 
corded to  white  children  only.  If  inte- 
gration is  the  only  way  that  minority 
children  can  receive  an  equal  education, 
then  it  must  be  realized  to  its  fullest 
extent.  Busing  should  be  implemented 
until  housing  zone  laws  have  been  re- 
laxed so  that  minorities  can  live  in  inte- 
grated neighborhoods.  At  that  time,  the 
neighborhood  school  concept  could  be 
embraced  by  "all"  of  our  citizens. 

If  this  Nation  is  to  truly  become 
homogenous,  if  the  diversity  of  our  vari- 
ous racial  and  ethnic  groups  is  to  be 
accommodated,  if  we  are  to  realize  our 
potential  for  greatness,  such  regressive 
amendments  must  be  defeated.  Congress 
must  in  the  future,  utilize  its  foresight, 
and  not  its  hindsight. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, throughout  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  education  has  been  deem- 
ed one  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 


each  citizen.  Education  is  the  foundation 
of  our  Nation ;  from  the  time  of  our  Pil- 
grim Fathers,  education  has  been  the 
means  to  advancement  and  opportunity, 
and  today  it  is  a  guaranteed  right  of 
every  child  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
past  I  have  strongly  supported  legisla- 
tion to  raise  the  quality  and  level  of  ed- 
ucation for  children  in  America.  I  have  a 
continuous  record  of  voting  for  increased 
Federal  assistance  to  primary  and  sec- 
ondary education.  However,  today  I  must 
speak  out  against  the  title  I  amendment 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation Amendments  of  1974.  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  does  not  provide 
continued  assistance  for  us  to  advance 
our  educational  system.  It  would  in  fact 
discriminate  against  the  State  of  New 
York  and  result  in  a  decline  of  the  qual- 
ity of  education  with  which  we  have 
struggled  for  so  long  to  improve.  In  fact 
the  passage  and  implementation  of  title 
I  of  this  bill,  H.R.  69,  would  create  not 
only  a  decline  in  the  quality,  but  it  would 
result  in  the  total  deprivation  of  an  ed- 
ucation for  certain  disadvantaged  seg- 
ments of  the  student  population. 

The  educational  system  in  New  York 
is  one  of  the  most  progressive  systems  in 
the  United  States.  New  York  is  com- 
mitted to  providing  quality  education  to 
all  of  our  children,  and  to  accomplish 
this  we  maintain  a  much  higher  ratio 
of  instructional  staff  to  students  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  country.  In  New 
York  the  ratio  of  instructional  staff  to 
students  exceeds  the  national  average 
by  25  percent.  The  ratio  of  clsasroom 
teacher  to  student  exceeds  the  national 
average  by  18  percent.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  Federal  moneys  account  for 
only  5.4  percent  of  the  total  expenditures 
made  in  New  York  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  In  other  States  the 
Federal  share  of  expense  can  reach  up 
to  25  percent  or  more. 

In  1965,  when  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  first  wrote  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  the  main  purpose  behind  title  I  was 
to  provide  substantial  Federal  assistance 
to  local  school  districts  with  high  con- 
centrations of  low-income  families  and  to 
help  pay  the  additional  costs  of  provid- 
ing special  programs  for  educationally 
disadvantaged  children.  Title  I  of  H.R. 
69  would  result  in  further  discrimination 
against  these  children.  Children  from 
families  whose  income  is  below  $2,000 
already  suffer  all  the  disadvantages  as- 
sociated with  poverty,  but  New  York  is 
striving  to  give  them  the  opportunity  for 
advancement  through  education.  Title  I 
of  H.R.  69  will  further  deprive  these  chil- 
dren of  their  rights  by  taking  away  the 
much  needed  moneys  that  would  help 
provide  them  with  a  good  education.  New 
York  will  spend  $218  million  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  the  education  of  needy 
children  for  the  fiscal  year  1974.  Under 
title  I  of  the  legislation  being  consid- 
ered today,  the  Federal  Gtovemment  does 
not  provide  additional  funds  to  keep  up 
with  the  increased  number  of  students 
needing  assistance  as  well  as  the  ad- 
vancement of  infiationary  costs  of  pro- 
viding education.  In  fact  if  title  I  is  en- 
acted into  law,  it  will  result  in  a  de- 
crease from  last  year's  appropriation  of 
more  than  10  percent  for  fiscal  year  1975. 
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As  a  result  of  this  decrease.  New  York 
would  have  to  make  drastic  cutbacks  in 
the  number  of  teachers  presently  em- 
ployed within  the  school  system.  This 
would  result  in  a  much  higher  number 
of  students  per  teacher,  and  it  would 
affect  the  entire  school  program  as  well 
as  adding  a  greater  burden  in  New  York's 
efforts  to  upgrade  the  educational  level 
in  lower  income  areas.  Despite  the  fact 
that  New  York  City  has  the  highest  pop- 
ulation of  any  city  in  the  United  States, 
our  eligible  recipients  would  receive  less 
aid  per  student  than  those  in  other  parts 
of  the  Nation.  New  York  State,  with  the 
second  highest  number  of  school  age 
children,  is  receiving  the  greatest  slash 
in  Federal  education  funding.  We  must 
Insure  to  these  children  their  Constitu- 
tional right  to  an  education.  The  com- 
mittee's use  of  the  Orshansky  "poverty 
index"  would  increase  the  number  of 
children  in  New  York  who  are  eligible 
for  title  I  funding  from  5  million  to  over 
7.7  million.  New  York  does  not  adequate- 
ly meet  the  needs  of  the  children  we  now 
serve,  and  H.R.  69  through  title  I  would 
reduce  even  further  the  limited  funds 
that  we  now  receive. 

Although  I  disagree  with  the  funding 
schedule  provided  hi  title  I  of  H.R.  69, 
the  remaining  provisions  of  the  bill  go  far 
in  improving  the  quality  of  education 
in  the  United  States.  The  fact  that  im- 
pact aid  has  been  extended  for  another 
year  eliminates  some  of  the  reservations 
that  I  have  toward  this  legislation.  The 
amendment  to  the  Adult  Education  Act 
by  eliminating  HEW's  authority  to  with- 
hold moneys  adds  impetus  to  the  expan- 
sion of  adult  education  programs.  Com- 
mimity  education  and  education  for  the 
handicapped  both  receive  new  funds  to 
provide  better  quality  of  education.  H.R. 
69  woxild  expand  title  VII  of  ESEA  to 
insure  wider  distribution  of  bilingual 
education  aid  funds.  This  would  nullify 
the  existing  law  which  only  gives  funds 
to  those  schools  with  a  high  concentra- 
tion of  low-income  families. 

While  I  feel  the  strong  need  for  a  revi- 
sion to  the  title  I  formula  of  H.R.  69,  I 
also  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
the  educational  funding  that  this  legis- 
lation would  extend.  I  will  work  hard 
to  find  an  equitable  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems arising  imder  title  I,  but  the  need  to 
preserve  continuous  funding  to  education 
must  and  shall  be  the  first  priority  in 
consideration  of  this  legislation,  the 
"Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
.\mendments  of  1974." 

PAKLIAMENTABT   INQUIRT 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  Inas- 
much as  the  vote  has  been  announced  on 
the  Esch  amendment,  I  would  like  to 
make  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  further 
amendments  to  title  I  are  in  order  or  will 
be  in  order  tomorrow  when  we  take  up 
further  consideration  of  this  bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  view  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Esch  amendment,  all  further 
action  on  title  I  is  precluded. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  So  when  we  meet  to- 
morrow we  will  go  into  a  new  title  n? 


The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  committee 
resumes  sitting  tomorrow  the  Clerk  will 
begin  reading  on  line  19  on  page  58. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  O'Neill) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Price  of 
Illinois,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  cf 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  69)  to  extend  and  amend  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  and  for  other  purposes,  had  come  to 
no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Record  on  title  I  and  on  the  Esch  amend- 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  2747, 
FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1974 

Mr.  PERKINS  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (S.  2747)  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  increase  the 
minimimi  wage  rate  under  that  act,  to 
expand  the  coverage  of  the  act,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

COKPEEENCE    REPORT    (H.    Rept.    No.    93-953) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
2747)  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  to  Increase  the  minimum  wage 
rate  under  that  Act,  to  expand  the  coverage 
of  the  Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert 
the  following: 

SHORT  xrTLE;  references  to  act 

Section  1.  (a)  This  Act  my  be  cited  as 
the  "Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1974". 

(b)  Unless  otherwise  specified,  whenever 
in  this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or 
repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
section  or  other  provision  amended  or  re- 
pealed is  a  section  or  other  provision  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C. 
201-219). 

INCREASE     IN     MINIMUM     WAGE    BATE    FOR     EM- 
PLOYEES  COVERED    BEFORE    1»66 

Sec.  2.  Section  6  (a)  (1)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)  not  less  than  $2  an  hour  during  the 
period  ending  December  31,  1974.  not  less 
than  (2.10  an  hour  during  the  year  beginning 
January  1,  1975,  and  not  less  than  (2.30  an 
hour  after  December  31,  1976,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  this  section;". 


INCREASE  IN  MINIMUM  WAGE  RATE  FOR  NON- 
AGRICULTURAI.  EMPLOYEES  COVERED  IN  1966 
AND    1974 

Sec.  3.  Section  6(b)  is  amended  (1)  by 
asserting  ",  title  IX  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972,  or  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1974"  after  "1966", 
and  (2)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following : 

"(1)  not  less  than  $1.90  an  hour  during 
the  period  ending  December  31,  1974, 

"(2)  not  less  than  $2  an  hour  during  the 
year  beginning  January  1, 1975, 

"(3)  not  less  than  (2.20  an  hour  during 
the  year  beginning  January  1,   1976,  and 

"(4)  not  less  than  (2.30  an  hour  after 
December  31,  1976." 

INCREASE  IN  MINIMUM  WAGE  RATE  FOR 
AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  4.  Section  6(a)  (6)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(5)  if  such  employee  Is  employed  in  agri- 
culture, not  less  than — 

"(A)  $1.60  an  hour  during  the  period  end- 
ing December  31,  1974. 

"(B)  $1.80  an  hour  during  the  year  begin- 
ning January  1,  1976, 

"(C)  $2  an  hour  during  the  year  beginning 
January  1,  1976, 

"(D)  $2.20  an  hour  during  the  year  begin- 
ning January  1,  1977,  and 

"(E)  $2.30  an  hour  after  December  31, 
IVTi." 

INCREASE  IN  MINIMUM  WAGE  RATES  FOR  EM- 
PLOYEES IN  PUERTO  RICO  AND  THE  VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  5  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section,  section 
6(c),  and  section  8  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  minimum  wage  rate  of  any  em- 
ployee employed  in  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin 
Islands  (1)  by  the  United  States  or  by  the 
government  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  (2)  by  an 
establishment  which  is  a  hotel,  motel,  or 
restaurant,  or  (3)  by  any  other  retail  or 
service  establishment  which  employs  such 
employee  primarily  in  connection  with  the 
preparation  or  offering  of  food  or  beverages 
for  human  consumption,  either  on  the  prem- 
ises, or  by  such  services  as  catering,  banquet, 
box  lunch,  or  curb  or  counter  service,  to  the 
public,  to  employees,  or  to  members  or  guests 
of  members  of  clubs.  The  minimum  wage 
rate  of  such  an  employee  shall  be  determined 
under  this  Act  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
minimum  wage  rate  for  employees  employed 
in  a  State  of  the  United  States  is  determined 
under  this  Act.  As  used  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  term  'State'  does  not  Include  a 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States.". 

(b)  Effective  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1974.  subsection  (c)  of  section  6  is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2).  (3),  and  (4) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs  (4) 
and  (5),  In  the  case  of  any  employee  who  is 
covered  by  such  a  wage  order  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1974  and  to  whom  the  rate 
or  rates  prescribed  by  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
would  otherwise  apply,  the  wage  rate  appli- 
cable to  such  employee  shall  be  Increased 
as  follows : 

"(A)  Effective  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1974. 
the  wage  order  rate  applicable  to  such  em- 
ployee on  the  day  before  such  date  shall — 

"(1)  if  such  rate  Is  under  (1.40  an  hour, 
be  increased  by  (0.12  an  hour,  and 

"(11)  if  such  rate  is  (1.40  or  more  an  hour, 
be  increased  by  (0.15  an  hour. 

"(B)  Effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  sec- 
ond and  each  subsequent  year  after  such 
date,  the  highest  wage  order  rate  applicable 
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to  such  employees  on  the  date  before  such 
first  day  shall — 

•■(1)  If  such  rate  Is  under  $1.40  an  hour, 
be  increased  by  $0.12  an  hour,  and 

"(il)  If  such  rate  Is  $1.40  or  more  an  hour, 
b«  Increased  by  $0.15  an  hour. 
Iq  the  case  of  any  employee  employed  In 
agriculture  who  Is  covered  by  a  wage  order 
issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  a  special  Industry  commit- 
tee appointed  pursuant  to  section  5,  to  whom 
the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  subsection 
(a>(5)  would  otherwise  apply,  and  whose 
hourly  wage  is  iiicreased  above  the  wage 
rate  prescribed  by  such  wage  order  by  a  sub- 
sidy (or  Income  supplement)  paid,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  by  the  government  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  increases  prescribed  by  this  paragraph 
shall  be  applied  to  the  sum  of  the  wage  rate 
In  effect  under  such  wage  order  and  the 
amount  by  which  the  employee's)  hourly 
wage  rate  is  Increased  by  the  subsidy  (or  in- 
come supplement)  above  the  wage  rate  in 
effect  under  such  wage  order. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  employee  em- 
ployed In  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands 
to  whom  this  section  is  made  applicable  by 
the  amendments  made  to  this  Act  by  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1974. 
the  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1974.  appoint  a 
special  Industry  committee  in  accordance 
■with  section  5  to  recommend  the  highest 
minimum  wage  rate  or  rates,  which  shall  be 
not  less  than  60  per  centum  of  the  otherwise 
applicable  minimum  wage  rate  In  effect  un- 
der subsection  (b)  or  $1.00  an  hour,  which- 
ever is  greater,  to  be  applicable  to  such 
employee  in  lieu  of  the  rate  or  rates  pre- 
scribed by  subsection  (b).  The  rate  recom- 
mended by  the  special  industry  committee 
shall  (A)  be  effective  with  respect  to  such 
employee  upon  the  effective  dat«  of  the 
wage  order  Issued  pursuant  to  such  recom- 
mendation, but  not  before  sixty  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Axnendmentfi  of  1974,  and  (B)  except  In  the 
case  of  employees  of  the  government  of 
Puerto  Rico  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof,  be  Increased  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  <2)(B). 

"(4)  (A)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (2) 
(A)  or  (3),  the  wage  rate  of  any  employee  In 
Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands  which  is 
subject  to  paragraph  (2)  (A)  or  (3)  of  this 
subsection,  shall,  on  the  effective  date  of 
the  wage  Increase  under  paragraph  (2)  (A) 
or  of  the  wage  rate  recommended  under 
paragraph  (3),  as  the  case  may  be,  be  not 
less  than  60  per  centum  of  the  otherwise 
applicable  rate  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
or  $1.00,  whichever  is  higher. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (2)(B), 
the  wage  rate  of  any  employee  in  Puerto  Rico 
or  the  Virgin  Islands  which  Is  subject  to 
paragraph  <2)(B),  shall,  on  and  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  first  wage  increase  under 
paragraph  (2)(B),  be  not  leas  than  60  per 
centum  of  the  otherwise  applicable  rate 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  or  $1.00,  which- 
eTer  is  higher. 

"(5)  If  the  wage  rate  of  an  employee  is  to 
be  increased  under  this  subsection  to  a  wage 
rate  which  equals  or  is  greater  than  the  wage 
rate  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  which,  but 
for  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  would 
be  applicable  to  such  employee,  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  inapplicable  to  such  employee 
and  the  applicable  rate  under  such  subsec- 
tion shall  apply  to  such  employee. 

"(6)  Each  minimum  wage  rate  prescribed 
by  or  under  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  shall  be  In 
effpct  unless  such  minimum  wage  rate  has 
been  superseded  by  a  wage  order  (issued  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  speclad  Industry  committee  con- 
vened under  section  6)  fixing  a  higher  minl- 
DTium  wage  rate." 

(c)  (1)  The  last  sentence  of  section  8(b)  la 


amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  following:  "except  that 
the  committee  shall  recommend  to  the  Secre- 
tary the  minimum  wage  rate  prescribed  In 
section  6(a)  or  6(b),  which  would  b^  appli- 
cable but  for  section  6(c),  unless  there  Is 
substantial  documentary  evidence,  including 
pertinent  unabridged  profit  and  loss  state- 
ments and  balance  sheets  for  a  representative 
period  of  years  or  In  the  case  of  employees  of 
public  agencies  other  appropriate  Informa- 
tion, In  the  record  which  establishes  that  the 
Industry,  or  a  predominant  portion  thereof, 
is  unable  to  pay  that  wage." 

(2)  The  third  sentence  of  section  10(a)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "modify"  the  fol- 
lowing: "(including  provision  for  the  pay- 
ment of  an  .ippropriate  minimum  wage 
rate)". 

(d)  Section  8  is  amended  (1)  by  striking 
out  "the  minimum  wage  prescribed  in  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  section  6(a)  in  each  such  indus- 
try" in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  minimum 
wage  rate  which  would  apply  In  each  such 
industry  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (5)  of  sec- 
tion 6(a)  but  for  section  6(c)".  (2)  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  minimum  vtrage  rate  prescribed 
in  paragraph  (1)  of  section  6(a)"  in  the  last 
sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  otherwise  applicable  mini- 
mum  wage   rate   in  effect   under   paragraph 

(1)  or  (5)  of  section  6(a) ",  and  (3)  by 
striking  out  "prescribed  In  paragraph  (1)  of 
section  6(a) "  In  subsection  (c)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'in  effect  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
or  (5)  of  section  6(a)   (as  the  case  may  be)  ". 

FEDERAL    AND    STATE    EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  6.  (a)(1)  Section  3(d)  <s  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(d)  'Employer'  Includes  any  person 
acting  directly  or  indirectly  In  the  Interest  of 
an  employer  in  relation  to  an  employee  and 
Includes  a  public  agency,  but  does  not  In- 
clude any  labor  organization  (other  than 
when  acting  as  an  employer)  or  anyone  act- 
ing in  the  capacity  of  officer  or  agent  of 
such  labor  organization." 

(2)  Section  3(e)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)(1)   Except  as  provided  In  paragraphs 

(2)  and  (3),  the  term  'employee'  means  any 
individual  employed  by  an  employer. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  em- 
ployed by  a  public  agency  such  term 
means — 

"(A)  any  Individual  employed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States — 

"(1)  as  a  civilian  In  the  military  depart- 
ments (as  defined  In  section  102  of  title  5, 
United  SUtes  Code), 

"(11)  In  any  executive  agency  (as  de- 
fined In  section  105  of  such  title) . 

"(lU)  In  any  unit  of  the  legislative  or  Ju- 
dicial branch  of  the  Government  which  has 
positions  In  the  competitive  service, 

"(*v)  In  a  nonappropriated  fund  Instru- 
mentality under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  or 

"(V)  in  the  Library  of  Congress; 

"(B)  any  individual  employed  by  the 
United  States  Postal  Serrlce  or  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission;  and 

"(C)  any  individual  employed  by  a  State, 
poHtlcal  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  an  Inter- 
state governmental  agency,  other  than  such 
an  individual^ 

"(I)  who  Is  not  subject  to  the  civil  service 
laws  of  the  State,  political  subdivision,  or 
agency  which  employs  him;  and 

"(II)  who— 

"(I)  holds  a  public  elective  office  of  that 
State,  political  subdivision,  or  agency, 

"(II)  Is  selected  by  the  holder  ot  such  an 
office  to  be  a  member  of  his  personal  staff, 

"(III)  is  appointed  by  such  an  oiBce- 
holder  to  serve  on  a  policymaking  level,  or 

"(IV)  who  Is  an  immediate  adviser  to  such 


an  officeholder  with  respect  to  the  constitu- 
tional or  legal  powers  of  his  office. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (u),  such 
term  does  not  include  any  Individual  em- 
ployed by  an  employer  engaged  In  agricul- 
ture If  such  Individual  is  the  parent,  spouse, 
child,  or  other  member  of  the  employers 
immediate  family.". 

(3)  Section  3(h)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(h)  'Industry'  means  a  trade,  business, 
industry,  or  other  activity,  or  branch  or 
group  thereof,  in  which  individuals  are  gain- 
fully employed.". 

(4)  Section  3(r)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  and  by 
Inserting  after  that  paragraph  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)  In  connection  with  the  activities  of  a 
public  agency,". 

(5)  Section  3(6)   Is  amended^ 

(A)  by  striking  out  In  the  matter  preced- 
ing paragraph  (1)  "including  employees 
handling,  selling,  or  otherwise  working  on 
goods"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or 
employees  handling,  selling,  or  otherv/ise 
working  on  goods  or  materials". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "ot"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3). 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of •■;  or", 

(D)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (4)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  is  an  activity  of  a  public  agency.",  and 

(E)  by  adding  after  the  last  sentence  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  employees  of 
an  enterprise  which  Is  a  public  agency  shall 
for  purposes  of  this  subsection  be  deemed  to 
be  employees  engaged  in  commerce,  or  in 
the  production  of  goods  for  commerce,  or 
employees  handling,  selling,  or  otherwise 
working  on  goods  or  materials  that  have  been 
moved  In  or  produced  for  commerce.". 

(6)  Section  3  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
subsection  (w)  the  following: 

"(X)  "Public  agency'  means  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States;  the  government 
of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof: 
any  agency  of  the  United  States  (Including 
the  United  States  Postal  Service  and  Postal 
Rate  Commission),  a  State,  or  a  political 
siibdivtsion  of  a  State;  or  any  Interstate  gov- 
ernmental agency.". 

(b)  Section  4  la  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 
"(f)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  an  agreement  with  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  Individuals  employed 
in  the  Library  of  Congress  to  provide  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  Secretary's  functions 
under  this  Act  with  respect  to  such  Individ- 
uals. Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  or  any  other  law.  the  ClvU  Service 
Commission  is  authorized  to  administer  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  any  in- 
dividual employed  by  the  United  States 
(other  than  an  Individual  employed  In  the 
Library  of  Congress,  United  States  Postal 
Service,  Postal  Rate  Commission,  or  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority).  Nothing  In  thte 
subsection  shaU  be  construed  to  affect  the 
right  of  an  employee  to  bring  an  action  for 
unpaid  minimum  wages,  or  unpaid  overtime 
comp>ensation,  and  liquidated  damages  under 
section  16(b)  of  this  Act.". 

(c)(1)(A)  Effective  January  1,  1975,  sec- 
tion 7  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(k)  No  public  agency  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  violated  subsection  (a)  with  respect 
to  the  employment  of  any  employee  In  fire 
protection  activities  or  any  employee  in  law 
enforcement  activities  (including  security 
personnel   In  correctional   Institutions)    If— 

"(1)  In  a  work  period  of  28  consecutive 
days  the  employee  receives  for  tours  of  duty 
which  In  the  aggregate  exceed  240  hoivs;  or 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  such  an  employee  to 
whom  a  work  period  of  at  least  7  but  less 
than  28  days  applies.  In  his  work  period  the 


employee  receives  for  tours  of  duty  which 
in  the  aggregate  exceed  a  number  of  hours 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  number 
of  consecutive  days  In  his  work  period  as 
240  hours  bears  to  28  days, 
compensation  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one 
and  one-half  times  the  regular  rate  at  which 
he  is  employed." 

(B)  Effective  January  1,  1976,  section 
7(k)  Is  amended  by  strikliig  out  "240  hours" 
each  place  It  occurs  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "232  hours". 

(C)  Effective  January  1,  1977,  such  sec- 
tion Is  amended  by  striking  out  "232  hours" 
each  place  it  occurs  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "216  hours"'. 

(D)  Effective  January  1,  1978,  such  sec- 
tion Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "exceed  216  hours"  In 
paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"exceed  the  lesser  of  (A)  216  hours,  or  (B) 
the  average  number  of  hours  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  6(c)  (3) 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1974)  in  tours  of  duty  of  employees  engaged 
in  such  activities  In  work  periods  of  28  con- 
secutive days  in  calendar  year  1975"';  and 

(11)  by  striking  out  "as  216  hours  bears  to 
28  days"  In  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "as  216  hoiirs  (or  If  lower,  the 
number  of  hours  referred  to  In  clause  (B)  of 
paragraph  (1) )  bears  to  28  days  ". 

(2)  (A)  Section  13(b)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(19)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ";  or"  and 
by  adding  after  that  paragraph  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"  (20)  any  employee  of  a  public  agency  who 
Is  employed  in  fire  protection  or  law  enforce- 
ment activities  (Including  security  person- 
nel In  correctional  institutions);". 

(B)  Effective  January  1,  1975,  section  13 
(b)  (20)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(20)  any  employee  of  a  public  agency  who 
In  any  workweek  Is  employed  In  fire  protec- 
tion activities  or  any  employee  of  a  public 
agency  who  In  any  workweek  Is  employed  in 
law  enforcement  activities  Including  security 
personnel  In  correctional  institutions) ,  if  the 
public  agency  employs  diirlng  the  workweek 
less  than  5  employees  In  fire  protection  or 
law  enforcement  activities,  as  the  case  may 
be;  or". 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  In  the 
calendar  year  beginning  January  1,  1976,  con- 
duct (A)  a  study  of  the  average  number  of 
hours  in  tours  of  duty  in  work  periods  in  the 
preceding  calendar  year  of  employees  (other 
than  employees  exempt  from  section  7  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  by  section 
13(b)  (20)  of  such  Act)  of  public  agencies 
who  are  employed  in  fire  protection  activ- 
ities, and  (B)  a  study  of  the  average  number 
of  hours  In  tours  of  duty  In  work  periods  in 
the  preceding  calendar  year  of  employees 
(other  than  employees  exempt  from  section 
7  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  by 
section  13(b)  (20)  of  such  Act)  of  public 
agencies  who  are  employed  In  law  enforce- 
ment activities  (Including  security  personnel 
In  correctional  institutions).  The  Secretary 
shall  publish  the  results  of  each  such  study 
In  the  Federal  Register. 

(d)(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section  16 
(b)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Action  to 
recover  such  liability  may  be  maintained 
against  any  employer  (including  a  public 
agency)  In  any  Federal  or  State  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  by  any  one  or  more 
employees  for  and  In  behalf  of  himself  or 
themselves  and  other  employees  similarly 
situated.". 

(2)  (A)  Section  6  of  the  Portal -to-Portal 
Pay  Act  of  1947  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (c)  and 
by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
by  adding  after  such  paragraph  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(d)  with  respect  to  any  cause  of  action 
brought  imder  section  16(b)  of  the  Fair  La- 
bor Standards  Act  of  1938  against  a  State  or 


a  political  subdivision  of  a  State  In  a  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  on  or  before 
April  18,  197S.  the  running  of  the  statutory 
periods  of  limitation  shall  be  deemed  sus- 
pended dtiring  the  period  beginning  with 
the  commencement  of  any  such  action  and 
ending  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1974,  except  that  such  sus- 
pension shall  not  be  applicable  if  In  such 
action  Judgment  has  been  entered  for  the 
defendant  on  the  grounds  other  than  State 
immxjnity  from  Federal  Jurisdiction.". 

(B)  Section  11  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(b)"  after  "section  16". 

DOMESTIC    SERVICE   WORKEBS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  2(a)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting at  the  end  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "That  Congress  further  finds  that 
the  employment  of  persons  in  domestic  serv- 
ice In   households   affects  commerce." 

(b)(1)  Section  6  is  amended  by  adding 
after  subsection  (e)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(f)  Any  employee — 

"(1)  who  In  any  workweek  Is  employed  in 
domestic  service  in  a  household  shall  be  paid 
wages  at  a  rate  not  less  than  the  wage  rate 
in  effect  under  section  6(b)  unless  such  em- 
ployee's compensation  for  such  service  would 
not  because  of  section  209(g)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  constitute  wages  for  the  pur- 
poses of  title  II  of  such  Act,  or 

"  (2)  who  In  any  workweek — 

"(A)  Is  employed  In  domestic  service  In 
one  or  more  households,  and 

"•(B)  is  so  employed  for  more  than  8  hours 
In  the  aggregate,  shall  be  paid  wages  for 
such  employment  in  such  workweek  at  a  rate 
not  less  than  the  wage  rate  In  effect  under 
section  6(b)." 

(2)  Section  7  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
the  subsection  added  by  section  6(c)  of 
this  Act  the  following  new  subsection: 

""(1)  No  employer  shall  employ  any  em- 
ployee in  domestic  service  In  one  or  more 
households  for  a  workweek  longer  than  forty 
hours  unless  such  employee  receives  com- 
pensation for  such  employment  In  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (a) ." 

(3)  Section  13(a)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

'"(15)  any  employee  employed  on  a  casual 
basis  in  domestic  service  empl03rment  to 
provide  babysitting  services  or  any  employee 
employed  In  domestic  service  employment  to 
provide  companionship  services  for  Individ- 
uals who  (because  of  age  or  Infirmity)  are 
unable  to  care  for  themselves  (as  such  terms 
are  defined  and  delimited  by  regulations  of 
the  Secretary) ." 

(4)  Section  13(b)  is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  paragraph  added  by  section  6(c) 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

""(21)  any  employee  who  Is  employed  In 
domestic  service  in  a  household  and  who  re- 
sides In  such  household;  or". 

RETAIL    AND    SERVICE    ESTABLISRtilENTS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Effective  January  1,  1975,  sec- 
tion 13(a)(2)  (relating  to  employees  of  re- 
tall  and  service  establishments)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$250,000"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$225,000". 

(b)  Effective  January  1,  1976,  such  sec- 
tion Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$226,000" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$200,000". 

(c)  Effective  January  1,  1977,  such  section 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  such  estab- 
lishment has  an  annual  dollar  volume  of 
sales  which  Is  less  than  $200,000  (exclusive 
of  excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level  which  are 
separately  stated)". 

TOBACCO    EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  7  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  subsection  added  by  section  7(b) 
(2)   of  this  Act  the  following: 

"(m)  For  a  period  or  periods  of  not  more 
than  fourteen  workweeks  In  the  aggregate 
In  any  calendar  year,  any  employer  may  em- 
ploy any  employee  for  a  workweek  in  excess 


of  that  specified  In  subsection  (a)  without 
paying  the  compensation  for  overtime  em- 
ployment prescribed  in  such  subsection,  if 
such  employee — 

"  ( 1 )  is  employed  by  such  employer — 

"(A)  to  provide  services  (including  strip- 
ping and  grading)  necessary  and  incidental 
to  the  sale  at  auction  of  green  leaf  tobacco 
of  type  11,  12,  13,  14,  21.  22,  23.  24.  31, 
35.  36,  or  37  (as  such  types  are  defined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture) ,  or  in  auction 
sale,  buying,  handling,  stemming,  redrying, 
packing,  and  storing  of  such  tobacco. 

"(B)  in  auction  sale,  buying,  handling, 
sorting,  grading,  packing,  or  storing  green 
leaf  tobacco  of  type  32  (as  such  type  is 
defined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture),  or 

"(C)  in  auction  sale,  buying,  handling, 
stripping,  sorting,  grading,  sizing,  packing, 
or  stenunlng  prior  to  packing,  of  perishable 
cigar  leaf  tobacco  of  tj'pe  41,  42,  43,  44.  45, 
46,  51,  52,  53,  54,  55,  61,  or  62  (as  such 
types  are  defined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture) ;   and 

"(2)  receives  for — 

'"(A)  such  employment  by  such  employer 
which  is  in  excess  of  ten  hours  in  any  work- 
day, and 

'"(B)  such  employment  by  such  employer 
which  is  In  excess  of  forty-eight  hours  in 
any  workweek, 

compensation  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one 
and  one-half  times  the  regular  rate  at  which 
he  is  employed. 

An  employer  who  receives  an  exemption  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
any  other  exemption  under  this  section."". 

(b)(1)  Section  13(a)  (14)  U  repealed. 

(2)  Section  13(b)  is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  paragraph  added  by  section  7(b) 
(4)  of  this  Act  the  following  new  paragraph: 

'"(22)  any  agrictUtural  employee  employed 
In  the  growing  and  harvesting  of  shade- 
grown  tobacco  who  is  engaged  in  the  proc- 
essing (including,  but  not  limited  to,  drying, 
curing,  fermenting,  bulking,  rebulking,  sort- 
ing, grading,  aging,  and  baling)  of  such  to- 
bacco, prior  to  the  stemming  process,  for  use 
as  cigar  v^rapper  tobacco;  or". 

TELEGRAPH     AGENCY     EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  13(a)  (11)  (relating 
to  telegraph  agency  employees)   Is  repealed. 

(b)(1)  Section  13(b)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  the  paragraph  added  by  section  9 
(b)  (2)  of  this  Act  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(23)  any  employee  or  proprietor  In  a  re- 
tail or  service  establishment  which  qualifies 
as  an  exempt  retail  or  service  establishment 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  with 
respect  to  whom  the  provisions  of  sections 
6  and  7  would  not  otherwise  apply,  who  is 
engaged  In  handling  telegraphic  messages 
for  the  public  under  an  agency  or  contract 
arrangement  with  a  telegraph  company  where 
the  telegraph  message  revenue  of  such  agency 
does  not  exceed  $500  a  month,  and  who 
receives  compensation  for  employment 
In  excess  of  forty-eight  hours  in  any  work- 
week at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one- 
half  times  the  regular  rate  at  which  he  is 
employed;  or"". 

(2)  Effective  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1974,  section  13(b)  (23)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "'forty-eight  hours"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "forty-four  hours". 

(3)  Effective  two  years  after  such  date, 
section  13(b)  (23)   is  repealed. 

SEAFOOD    CANNING    AND   PROCESSINC    EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Section  13(b)(4)  (relating  to 
fish  and  seafood  processing  employees)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "who  Is"  after  "em- 
ployee", and  by  Inserting  before  the  semi- 
colon the  following:  ",  and  who  receives 
compensation  for  employment  in  excess  of 
forty-eight  hours  In  any  workweek  at  a  rate 
not  less  than  one  and  one-half  times  the 
regular  rate  at  which  he  is  employed". 

(b)   Effective  one  year  after  the  effective 
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dat«  of  the  P^ir  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1974,  section  13(b)(4)  ts  amended 
by  striking  out  "forty-eight  hours"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "forty-four  hours". 
(c)  ElTectlTe  two  3rear8  after  such  date, 
section  13(b)  (4)    Is  repealed. 

NTTRSINC   HOME   EMFLOTEES 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Section  13(b)(8)  (Insofar  as 
It  relates  to  nursing  home  employees)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "any  employee  who 
(A>  Is  employed  by  an  establishment  which 
Is  .in  Institution  (other  than  a  hospital) 
primarily  engaged  in  the  care  of  the  alck, 
the  aged,  or  the  mentally  111  or  defective  who 
reside  on  the  premises"  and  the  remainder 
of  that  paragraph. 

(b)  Section  7(J)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  "a  hospital"  the  following:  "or  an  es- 
tablishment which  Is  an  Institution  primarily 
engaged  In  the  care  of  the  sick,  the  aged,  or 
the  mentally  ill  or  defective  who  reside  on  the 
premises". 

HOTEL,  MOTEL,  AND  RESTADUANT  EMPLOYEES  AND 
TIPPED   EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Section  13(b)(8)  (msofar  as 
It  relates  to  hotel,  motel,  and  restaurant  em- 
ployees) (as  amended  by  section  12)  Is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "any  employee" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(A)  any  em- 
ployee (other  than  an  employee  of  a  hotel 
or  motel  who  performs  maid  or  custodial 
services)  who  is",  (2)  by  inserting  before  the 
semicolon  the  following:  "and  who  receives 
compensation  for  employment  in  e.Ycess  of 
forty-eight  hours  in  iny  workweek  at  a  rate 
not  less  that  one  and  one-half  times  the 
regular  rate  at  which  he  is  employed",  and 
(3)  by  adding  after  such  section  the 
following : 

"(B)  any  employee  of  a  hotel  or  motel  who 
performs  maid  or  custodial  services  and  who 
receives  compensation  for  employment  in  ex- 
cess of  forty-eight  hours  In  any  workweek 
at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one-half 
times  the  regular  rate  at  which  he  Is  em- 
ployed; or". 

(b)  Effective  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1974,  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of 
section  13(b)(8)  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "forty-eight  hours"  and  msertlng  In 
lieu  thereof  "forty-six  hours". 

(c)  Effective  two  years  after  such  date, 
subparagraph  (B)  of  section  13(b)(8)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "forty-six  hours" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "forty-four 
hours". 

(d)  Effective  three  years  after  such  date, 
subparagraph  (B)  of  section  13(b)(8)  Is  re- 
pealed and  such  section  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(A)". 

(e)  The  last  sentence  of  section  3(m)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "In  determining 
the  wage  of  a  tipped  employee,  the  amount 
p*ld  such  employee  by  his  employer  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  Increased  on  account  of  tips 
by  an  amount  determined  by  the  employer, 
but  not  by  an  amount  in  excess  of  50  per 
centum  of  the  applicable  minimum  wage 
rat©,  except  that  the  amount  of  the  Increase 
on  account  of  tips  determined  by  the  em- 
ployer may  not  exceed  the  value  of  tips  ac- 
tually received  by  the  employee.  The  previ- 
ous sentence  shaU  not  apply  with  respect  to 
any  tipped  employee  unless  (1)  such  em- 
ployee has  t)een  informed  by  the  employer  of 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  and  (2)  all 
tips  received  by  such  employee  have  been  re- 
tained by  the  employee,  except  that  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit 
the  pooling  of  tips  among  employees  who 
customarily  and  regularly  receive  tips.". 

SALBSMZir,  PASTSMEN,  AND  MECHANICS 

Sec.  14.  S«ctk>n  13(b)  (10)  (relating  to 
salesmen,  partamen,  and  mechanics)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  foUovs: 


"(10)  (A)  any  salesman,  partsman,  or 
mechanic  primarily  engaged  in  selling  or 
servicing  automobiles,  trucks,  or  farm  imple- 
ments. If  be  Is  employed  by  a  nonmanufac- 
turlng  establishment  primarily  engaged  In 
the  business  of  selling  such  vehicles  or  Im- 
plements to  ultimate  purchasers:  or 

"(B)  any  salesman  primarily  engaged  In 
selling  trailers,  boats,  or  aircraft,  if  he  is  em- 
ployed by  a  non manufacturing  establishment 
primarily  engaged  in  the  business  of  selling 
trailers,  boats,  or  aircraft  to  ultimate  pur- 
chasers: or". 

rOOD    SERVICE    ESTABLISHMENT    EMPLOYEES 

Src.  15.  (a)  Section  13(b)  (18)  (relating  to 
food  service  and  catering  employees)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  before 
the  semicolon  the  following:  "and  who  re- 
ceives compensation  for  employment  in  ex- 
cess of  forty-eight  hours  In  any  workweek  at 
a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one-half  times 
the  regular  rate  at  which  he  Is  employed". 

(b>  Effective  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1974,  such  section  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "forty-eight  hours"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "forty-four  hours". 

(c)  Effective  two  years  after  such  date, 
such  section  is  repealed. 

BOWLING    EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Effective  one  year  after  the 
elTecllve  date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1974,  section  13(b)  (19)  (re- 
lating to  employees  of  bowling  establish- 
ments) Is  amended  by  striking  out  "forty- 
eight  hovu'fi"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"forty-four  hours". 

(b)  Effective  two  years  after  such  date, 
such  section  is  repealed. 

SUBSTITUTE    PARENTS    FOR    INSTITUTIONALIZED 
CHILDREN 

Sec.  17.  Section  13(b)  is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  the  paragraph  added  by  sec- 
tion 10(b)(1)  of  this  Act  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(24)  any  employee  who  ts  employed  with 
his  spouse  by  a  nonprofit  educational  institu- 
tion to  serve  as  the  parents  of  children — 

"(A)  who  are  orphans  or  one  of  whose 
natural  parents  Is  deceased,  or 

"(B)  who  are  enrolled  In  such  Institution 
and  reside  in  residential  facilities  of  the 
institution, 

while  such  children  are  in  residence  at  such 
institution.  If  such  employee  and  his  spouse 
reside  In  such  facilities,  receive,  without  cost, 
board  and  lodging  from  such  institution,  and 
are  together  compensated,  on  a  cash  basis, 
at  an  annual  rate  of  not  less  than  $10,000; 
or". 

employees  of  CONGLOMERATES 

Sec.  18.  Section  13  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(g)  The  exemption  from  section  6  pro- 
vided by  paragraphs  (2)  and  (6)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  employee  employed  by  an  es- 
tablishment ( 1 )  which  controls,  la  controlled 
by,  or  Is  under  common  control  with,  another 
establishment  the  activities  of  which  are  not 
related  for  a  common  business  purpose  to, 
but  materially  support,  the  activities  of  the 
establishment  employing  such  employee;  and 
(2)  whose  annual  gross  volume  of  sales  made 
or  business  done,  when  combined  with  the 
annual  gross  volume  of  sales  made  or  busi- 
ness done  by  each  establishment  which  con- 
trols, is  controlled  by,  or  Is  under  common 
control  with,  the  establishment  employing 
such  employee,  exceeds  $10,000,000  (exclu- 
sive of  excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level  which 
are  separately  stated),  except  that  the  ex- 
emption from  section  6  provided  by  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  secUon 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  establishment 
described  in  this  subsection  which  has  an 


annual  dollar  volume  of  sales  which  would 
permit  it  to  qualify  for  the  exemption  pro- 
vided in  pcu-agrapb  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  if 
it  were  in  an  enterprise  described  in  section 
"(s).". 

seasonal  mousTRT  employees 
Sec.  19.  (a)  Section  7(c)  and  7(d)  are  each 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "ten  workweeks"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "seven  workweeks", 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "fourteen  workweeks" 
and  Inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "ten  work- 
weeks". 

(b)  Section  7(c)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "fifty  hours"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"forty-eight  hours". 

(c)  Effective  January  1,  1975,  sections  7(c) 
and  7(d)  are  each  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "seven  workweeks"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "five  workweeks ", 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "ten  workweeks"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "seven  workweeks". 

(d)  Effective  January  1,  1976,  sections  7(c) 
and  7(d)  are  each  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "five  workweeks"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "three  workweeks", 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "seven  workweeks"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "five  workweeks ". 

(e)  Effective  December  31,  1976,  sections 
7(c)  and  7(d)  are  repealed. 

COTTON    GINNING    AND    SUGAR    PROCESSING 
EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  20.  (a)  Section  13(b)  (15)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(15)  any  employee  engaged  in  the  proc- 
essing of  maple  sap  into  sugar  (other  than 
refined  sugar)  or  syrup;  or". 

(b)(1)  Section  13(b)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  paragraph  (24)  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(25)  any  employee  who  is  engaged  In  gin- 
ning of  cotton  for  market  In  any  place  of  em- 
ployment located  in  a  county  where  cotton  la 
grown  in  commercial  quantities  and  who  re- 
ceives compensation  for  employment  in  ex- 
cess of — 

"(A)  seventy-two  hours  in  any  woricweek 
for  not  more  than  six  workweeks  in  a  year. 

"(B)  sixty-four  hours  In  any  workweek 
for  not  more  than  four  workweeks  In  that 
year. 

"(C)  fifty-four  hours  In  any  workweek  for 
not  more  than  two  workweeks  in  that  year, 
and 

"(D)  forty-eight  hours  In  any  other  work- 
week In  that  year. 

at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one-haU 
times  the  regular  rate  at  which  he  Is  em- 
ployed; or". 

(2)  Effective  January  1,  1975,  section  13 
(b)  (36)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "seventy-two"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "slxty-sU"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "sixty-four"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "sixty"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "fifty-four"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "fifty"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C) ;  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "forty-eight  hours  in 
any  other  workweek  In  that  year,"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "forty- 
six  hours  in  any  workweek  for  not  more  than 
two  workweeks  In  that  year,  and 

"(E)  forty-four  hours  in  any  other  work- 
week In  that  year,". 

(3)  Effective  January  1,  1976,  section  13 
(b)  (26)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "slxty-slx"  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"sixty": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "sixty"  In  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"fifty-six"; 
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(C)  by  striking  out  "fifty"  nad  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "forty-eight"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "forty-six"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "forty-four";   and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "forty-four"  in  sub- 
paragraph (E)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereoX 
•forty". 

(c)(1)  Section  13(b)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  paragraph  (25)  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(26)  any  employee  who  is  engaged  in  the 
processing  of  sugar  beets,  sugar  beet  molasses, 
or  sugarcane  mto  sugar  (other  than  refined 
sugar)  or  syrup  and  who  receives  compen- 
sation for  employment  in  excess  of — 

"(A)  seventy-two  hours  in  any  workweek 
for  not  more  than  six  workweeks  in  a  year, 

"(B)  sixty -four  hours  in  any  workweek 
for  not  more  than  four  workweeks  in  that 
year, 

"(C)  fifty-four  hours  in  any  workweek  for 
not  more  than  two  workweeks  in  that  year, 
and 

"(D)  forty-eight  hours  in  any  other  work- 
week in  that  year, 

at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one-half 
times  the  regular  rate  at  which  he  Is  em- 
ployed; or". 

(2)  Effective  January  1,  1975,  section  13(b) 
(26)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "seventy-two"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "slxty-slx"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "sixty-four"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "sixty"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "fifty-four"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "fifty"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C);  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "forty-eight  hours  in 
any  other  workweek  in  that  year,"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "forty- 
six  hours  in  any  workweek  for  not  more  than 
two  workweeks  in  that  year,  and 

"(E)  forty-four  hours  in  any  other  work- 
week in  that  year,". 

(3)  Effective  January  1, 1976,  section  13(b) 
(26)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "sixty-six"  in  subpara- 
gn^ih  (A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"sUty"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "sixty"  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"flfty-sU"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "fifty"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "forty-eight"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "forty-six"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "forty-four";  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "forty-four"  "irTsub^ 
paragraph  (E)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"forty". 

LOCAL  TRANSIT  EMPLOYEES 

Swj.  21.  (a)  Section  7  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  the  subsection  added  by  section  9 
(a)  of  this  Act  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(n)  In  the  case  of  an  employee  of  an  wn- 
ployer  engaged  In  the  btislness  of  operating 
a  street,  subtirban  or  Interurban  electric 
railway,  or  local  trolley  or  motorbus  carrier 
(regardless  of  whether  or  not  such  railway 
or  carrier  Is  public  or  private  or  operated  for 
profit  or  not  for  profit) ,  In  determining  the 
hours  of  employment  of  such  an  employee  to 
which  the  rate  prescribed  by  subsection  (a) 
applies  there  shaU  be  excluded  the  hotus 
such  employee  was  employed  In  charter  ac- 
tivities by  such  employer  If  (1)  the  em- 
ployee's employment  In  such  activities  was 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  or  tmderstandlng 
with  his  employer  arrived  at  before  engaging 
in  such  employment,  and  (2)  if  employment 
in  such  activities  is  not  part  of  such  em- 
ployee's regular  employment." 

(b)(1)  Section  13(b)(7)  (relating  to  em- 
ployees of  street,  suburban  or  interurban 
electric  railways,  or  local  trolley  or  motorbus 
carriers)  is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  if  the 
rates  and  services  of  such  railway  or  carrier 
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are  subject  to  regulation  by  a  State  or  local 
agency"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "(regardless  of  whether  or  not  such 
raUway  or  carrier  is  public  or  private  or  oper- 
ated for  profit  or  not  for  profit) ,  if  such  em- 
ployee receives  compensation  for  empl03rment 
in  excess  of  forty-eight  hours  in  any  work- 
week at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one- 
half  times  the  regular  rate  at  which  he  is 
employed". 

(2)  Effective  one  year  alter  the  effective 
date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1974,  such  section  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "forty-eight  hours"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "forty-four  hours". 

(3)  Effective  two  years  after  such  date, 
such  section  Is  repealed. 

COTTON   AND  SUGAR   SERVICES   EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  22.  Section  13  is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  subsection  added  by  section  18  the 
following: 

"(h)  The  provisions  of  section  7  shall  not 
apply  for  a  period  or  periods  of  not  more 
than  fourteen  workweeks  in  the  aggregate 
in  any  calendar  year  to  any  employee  who — 

"(1)    Is  employed  by  such  employer — 

"(A)  exclusively  to  provide  services  neces- 
sary and  incidental  to  the  ginnmg  of  cotton 
in  an  establishment  primarily  engaged  in  the 
ginning  of  cotton; 

"(B)  exclusively  to  provide  services  nec- 
essary and  incidental  to  the  receiving,  han- 
dling, and  stM-ing  of  raw  cotton  and  the 
compressing  of  raw  cotton  when  performed 
at  a  cotton  warehouse  or  compress-ware- 
house faculty,  other  than  one  operated  in 
conjunction  with  a  cotton  mUl,  primarily 
engaged  in  storing  and  compressing; 

"(C)  exclusively  to  provide  services  neces- 
sary and  incidental  to  the  receiving,  han- 
dling, storing,  and  processing  of  cottonseed 
in  an  establishment  primarUy  engaged  in 
the  receiving,  handling,  stormg,  and  proc- 
essing of  cottonseed;  or 

"(D)  exclusively  to  provide  services  nec- 
essary and  Incidental  to  the  processing  of 
sugar  cane  or  sugar  beets  in  an  establish- 
ment primarily  engaged  in  the  processing  of 
sugar  cane  or  sugar  beets;  and 

"(2)  receives  for— 

"(A)  such  employment  by  such  employer 
which  is  in  excess  of  ten  hours  In  any  work- 
day, and 

"(B)  such  employment  by  such  employer 
which  Is  in  excess  of  forty-eight  hours  in 
any  workweek, 

compensation  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one 
and  one-half  times  the  regular  rate  at  which 
he  is  employed. 

Any  employer  who  receives  an  exemption 
under  this  subsection  shaU  not  be  eligible 
for  any  other  exemption  under  this  section 
or  section  7.". 

OTHER    EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  23.  (a)(1)  Section  13(a)(9)  (relating 
to  motion  picture  theater  employees)  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  Section  13(b)  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  paragraph  (26)  the  foUowlng  new 
paragraph : 

"(27)  any  employee  employed  by  an  es- 
tablishment which  Is  a  motion  picture 
theater;  at". 

(b)(1)  SecUon  13(a)  (13)  (relating  to 
smaU  logging  crews)  is  repealed. 

(2)  Section  13(b)  is  amended  by  adding 
after  paragraph  (27)  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(28)  any  employee  employed  in  planting 
or  tending  trees,  cruising,  surveying,  or  feU- 
Ing  timber,  or  in  preparing  or  transporting 
logs  or  other  forestry  products  to  the  mlU, 
processing  plant,  raUroad,  or  other  transpor- 
tation terminal,  If  the  number  of  employees 
employed  by  his  employer  In  such  forestry 
or  lumbering  operations  does  not  exceed 
eight.". 


(c)  Section  13(b)(2)  (Insofar  as  it  relates 
to  pipeline  employees)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  "employer"  the  following:  "en- 
gaged in  the  c^>eration  of  a  common  carrier 
by  rail  and". 

EMPLOYMENT    OF    STtTDENTS 

Sec.  24.  (a)  Section  14  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  The  Secretary,  to  the  extent 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  curtaUment  of 
opportunities  for  employment,  shall  by  reg- 
ulations or  by  orders  provide  for  the  em- 
ployment of  learners,  of  apprentices,  and  of 
messengers  employed  primarUy  in  delivering 
letters  and  messages,  under  special  certifi- 
cates issued  pursuant  to  regulations  of  the 
Secretary,  at  such  wages  lower  than  the 
minimum  wage  applicable  under  section  6 
and  subject  to  such  limitations  as  to  time, 
number,  proportion,  and  length  of  service 
as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 

"(b)(1)(A)  The  Secretary,  to  the  extent 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  curtailment  of 
opportunities  for  employment,  shall  by 
special  certificate  issued  under  a  regulation  or 
order  provide,  in  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph (B),  for  the  employment,  at  a  wage 
rate  not  less  than  85  per  centum  of  the 
otherwise  applicable  wage  rate  in  effect  under 
section  6  or  not  less  than  $1.60  an  hour, 
whichever  is  the  higher  (or  in  the  case  of 
employment  In  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin 
Islands  not  described  in  section  5(e),  at  a 
wage  rate  not  less  than  85  per  centum  of  the 
otherwise  applicable  wage  rate  in  effect  under 
section  6(c)),  of  full-time  students  (regard- 
less of  age  but  m  compliance  with  applicable 
child  labor  laws)  in  retaU  or  service  estab- 
lishments. 

"(B)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4) 
(B) .  during  any  month  m  which  full-time 
students  are  to  be  employed  in  any  retaU  or 
service  establishment  under  certificates  is- 
sued under  this  subsection  the  proportion 
of  student  hours  of  employment  to  the  total 
hours  of  employment  of  aU  employees  in 
such  establishment  may  not  exceed — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  retaU  or  service  estab- 
lishment whose  employees  (other  than  em- 
ployees engaged  In  commerce  or  in  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  commerce)  were  covered 
by  this  Act  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1974 — 

"(I)  the  proportion  of  student  hours  of 
employment  to  the  total  hotirs  of  employ- 
ment of  aU  employees  in  such  establishment 
for  the  corresponding  month  of  the  imme- 
diately preceding  twelve-month  period. 

"(II)  the  maximum  proportion  for  any 
corresponding  month  of  student  hours  of  em- 
ployment to  the  total  hours  of  employment 
oi  aU  employees  In  such  establishment  ap-' 
pUcable  to  the  issuance  of  certificates  tinder 
this  section  at  any  time  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  Fair  Lalx»'  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1974  for  the  emploj^ment  of  stu- 
dents by  such  employer,  or 

"(III)  a  proportion  equal  to  one-tenth  of 
the  total  hours  of  employment  of  all  em- 
ployees In  such  establishment, 
whichever  Is  greater; 

"(II)  In  the  case  of  retail  or  service  estab- 
lishment whose  employees  (other  than  em- 
ployees engaged  In  commerce  or  In  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  commerce)  are  covered 
for  the  first  time  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1974 — 

"(I)  the  proportion  of  hours  of  trnplay- 
ment  of  students  in  such  establishment  to 
the  total  hours  of  employment  of  aU  em- 
ployees In  such  establishment  for  the  cor- 
responding month  of  the  twelve-month  pe- 
riod immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  such  Amendments, 

"(n)    the  proportion  of  student  hours  of 
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employment  to  the  total  hours  of  employ- 
ment of  all  employees  In  such  establishment 
for  the  corresponding  month  of  the  Imme- 
diately preceding  twelve-month  period,  or 

"(III)  a  proportion  equal  to  one-tenth  of 
the  total  hours  of  employment  of  all  em- 
ployees In  such  establishment,  : 
whichever  Is  greater;  or                           f 

"(111)  In  the  case  of  a  retail  or  service 
establishment  for  which  records  of  student 
hours  worked  are  not  available,  the  propor- 
tion of  student  hours  of  employment  to  the 
total  hours  of  employment  of  all  employees 
based  on  the  practice  during  the  Imme- 
diately preceding  twelve-month  period  in  (I) 
similar  establishments  of  the  same  employer 
In  the  same  general  metropolitan  area  in 
which  such  establishment  is  located,  (II) 
similar  establishments  of  the  same  or  nearby 
communities  if  such  establishment  is  not 
In  a  metropolitan  area,  or  (III)  other  estab- 
lishments of  the  same  general  character  op- 
erating In  the  community  or  the  nearest 
comparable  community. 

For  purpose  of  clauses  (1),  (11),  and  (111)  of 
this  subparagraph,  the  term  'student  hours 
of  employment'  means  hours  during  which 
students  are  employed  In  a  retail  or  service 
establishment  under  certificates  Issued  un- 
der this  subsection. 

"(2)  The  Secretary,  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary In  order  to  prevent  curtailment  of  op- 
portunities for  employment,  shall  by  special 
certificate  issued  under  a  regulation  or  order 
provide  for  the  employment,  at  a  wage  rate 
not  less  than  85  per  centum  of  the  wage 
rate  In  effect  under  section  6(a)  (5)  or  not 
less  than  $1.30  an  hour,  whichever  is  the 
higher  (or  In  the  case  of  employment  In 
Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands  not  de- 
scribed In  section  6(e),  at  a  wage  rate  not 
less  than  86  per  centimi  of  the  wage  rata 
in  effect  under  section  6(c)),  of  full-time 
students  (regardless  of  age  but  in  compliance 
with  applicable  chUd  labor  laws)  In  any 
occupation  in  agriculture. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary In  order  to  prevent  curtailment  of  op- 
portunities for  employment,  shall  by  special 
certificate  Issued  under  a  regulation  or  order 
provide  for  the  employment  by  an  Institution 
of  higher  education,  at  a  wage  rate  not  less 
than  86  per  centum  of  the  otherwise  appli- 
cable wage  rate  In  effect  under  section  6  or 
not  less  than  $1.60  an  hour,  whichever  is  the 
higher  (or  in  the  case  of  employment  in 
Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands  not  de- 
scribed In  section  6(e),  at  a  wage  rate  not 
less  than  86  per  centum  at  the  wage  rate  in 
effect  under  section  6(c) ) ,  of  full-time  stu- 
dents (regardless  of  age  but  In  compliance 
with  applicable  chUd  labor  laws)  who  are 
enrolled  In  such  institution.  The  Secretary 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe  standards  and 
requirements  to  insure  that  this  paragraph 
wlU  not  create  a  substantial  probability  of 
reducing  the  full-time  employment  oppor- 
tunities of  persons  other  than  those  to  whom 
the  mlnlmiun  wage  rate  authorized  by  this 
paragraph  is  applicable. 

"(4)  (A)  A  special  certificate  Issued  under 
paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  shall  provide  that 
the  student  or  students  for  whom  it  is  Issued 
shall,  except  during  vacation  periods,  be  em- 
ployed on  a  part-time  basis  and  not  in  excess 
of  twenty  hours  in  any  workweek. 

"(B)  If  the  issuance  of  a  special  certificate 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  for  an  employer 
will  cause  the  niunber  of  students  employed 
by  such  employer  under  special  certificates 
Issued  under  this  subsection  to  exceed  four, 
the  Secretary  may  not  Issue  such  a  special 
certificate  for  the  employment  of  a  student 
by  such  employer  unless  the  Secretary  finds 
employment  of  such  student  wUl  not  create 
a  substantial  probability  of  reducing  the 
full-time  employment  opportunities  of  per- 


sons other  than  those  employed  under  special 
certificates  Issued  under  this  subsection.  If 
the  Isstiance  of  a  special  certificate  under 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  for  an  employer  wUl 
not  cause  the  number  of  students  employed 
by  such  employer  under  special  certificates 
Issued  under  this  subsection  to  exceed  four — 

"(1)  the  Secretary  may  Issue  a  special  cer- 
tificate under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  for  the 
employment  of  a  student  by  such  employer 
if  such  employer  certifies  to  the  Secretary 
that  the  employment  of  such  student  will 
not  reduce  the  full-time  employment  oppor- 
tunities of  persons  other  than  those  em- 
ployed under  special  certificates  Issued  under 
this  subsection,  and 

"(il)  in  the  case  of  an  employer  which  is  a 
retail  or  service  establishment,  subparagraph 
(B)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  the  Issuance  of  special  certificates 
for  such  employer  under  such  paragraph. 
The  requirement  of  thU  subparagraph  shall 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  the  issuance  of  spe- 
cial certificates  under  paragraph  (3)  for  the 
employment  of  full-time  students  by  institu- 
tions of  higher  education;  except  that  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  an  institution 
of  higher  education  is  employing  students 
under  certificates  issued  under  paragraph  (3) 
but  in  violation  of  the  requirements  of  that 
paragraph  or  of  regulations  Issued  there- 
under, the  reqiUrements  cf  this  subparagraph 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  issuance  of 
special  certificates  under  paragraph  (3)  for 
the  employment  of  students  by  such  Institu- 
tion. 

"(C)  No  special  certificate  may  be  Issued 
under  this  subsection  unless  the  employer 
for  whom  the  certificate  is  to  be  issued  pro- 
vides evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  student  status  of  the  employees  to  be 
employed  under  such  special  certificate." 

(b)  Section  14  is  further  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (d)  as  subsection  (c) 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation  or 
order  provide  that  sections  6  and  7  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  the  employment  by  any 
elementary  or  secondary  school  of  its  stu- 
dents If  such  employment  constitutes,  as  de- 
termined under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  an  Integral  part  of  the  regular 
education  program  provided  by  such  school 
and  such  employment  is  In  accordance  with 
applicable  child  labor  laws." 

(c)  Section  4(d)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Such  report  shall  also  Include  a  summary  of 
the  special  certificates  Issued  under  section 
14(b)." 

CHIUt  LABOR 

Sec.  26.  (a)  Section  12  (relating  to  child 
labor)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  objectives 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  by  regula- 
tion require  employers  to  obtain  from  any 
employee  proof  of  age." 

(b)  Section  13(c)(1)  (relating  to  child 
labor  in  agriculture)  Is  amended  to  read  as 

fOllOTTS: 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2),  the  provisions  of  section  12  relating  to 
child  labor  shall  not  apply  to  any  employee 
employed  in  agriculture  outside  of  school 
hours  for  the  school  district  where  such  em- 
ployee Is  living  whUe  he  Is  so  employed,  if 
such  employee — 

"(A)  is  less  than  twelve  years  of  age  and 
(i)  Is  employed  by  his  parent,  or  by  a  person 
standing  in  the  place  of  his  parent,  on  a  farm 
owned  or  operated  by  such  parent  or  person, 
or  (11)  Is  employed,  with  the  consent  of  bis 
parent  or  person  standing  In  the  place  of  his 
parent,  on  a  farm,  none  of  the  employees  of 
which  are  (because  of  section  13(a) (e)(A)) 


required  to  be  paid  at  the  wage  rate  pi«- 
scribed  by  section  6(a)  (5) , 

"(B)  is  twelve  years  or  thirteen  years  of 
age  and  (1)  such  employment  is  with  the 
consent  of  his  parent  or  person  standing  in 
the  place  of  his  parent,  or  (11)  his  parent  or 
such  person  is  employed  on  the  same  farm  as 
such  employee,  or 

"(C)    is  fourteen  years  of  age  or  older.". 

(c)  Section  16  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  section  12.  relating  to  child  labor, 
or  any  regulation  Issued  under  that  section, 
shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  to 
exceed  $1,000  for  each  such  violation.  In 
determining  the  amount  of  such  penalty,  the 
appropriateness  of  such  penalty  to  the  size 
of  the  business  of  the  person  charged  and  the 
gravity  of  the  violation  shall  be  considered. 
The  amount  of  such  penalty,  when  finally 
determined,  may  be — 

"(1)  deducted  from  any  sums  owing  by  the 
United  States  to  the  person  charged; 

"(2)  recovered  in  a  civil  action  brought 
by  the  Secretary  In  any  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,  in  which  litigation  the  Secretary 
shall  be  represented  by  the  Solicitor  of 
Labor;  or 

"(3)  ordered  by  the  court,  in  an  action 
brought  for  a  violation  of  section  15(a)(4), 
to  be  paid  to  the  Secretary. 

Any  administrative  determination  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  amount  of  such  penalty 
shall  be  final,  unless  within  fifteen  days  after 
receipt  of  notice  thereof  by  certified  mail  the 
person  charged  with  the  violation  takes  ex- 
ception to  the  determination  that  the  vio- 
lations for  which  the  penalty  Is  Imposed 
occurred,  in  which  event  final  determination 
of  the  penalty  shall  be  made  in  an  adminis- 
trative proceeding  after  opportunity  for 
hearing  in  accordance  with  section  664  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  and  regulations 
to  be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary.  Sums 
collected  as  penalties  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  applied  toward  reimbursement 
of  the  costs  of  determining  the  violations 
and  assessing  and  collecting  such  penalties, 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
2  of  an  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  authorize  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  make  special  statis- 
tical studies  upon  payment  of  the  cost 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes'  (29  U  S  C. 
9a)  ." 

SUITS    BT    8ECRETAXT    POR    BACK    WAGES 

Sec.  26.  The  first  three  sentences  of  sec- 
tion 16(c)   are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  supervise  the 
payment  of  the  unpaid  minimum  wages  at 
the    unpaid    overtime   compensation    owing 
to  any  employee  or  employees  under  section 
6  or  7  of  this  Act,  and  the  agreement  of  any 
employee  to  accept  such  payment  shall  upon 
payment  in  full  constitute  a  waiver  by  such 
employee  of  any  right  he  may  have  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  to  such  unpaid 
mmimum  wages  or  unpaid  overtime  com- 
pensation and  an  additional  equal  amount 
as  liquidated  damages.  The  Secretary  may 
bring  an  action  m  any  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  to  recover  the  amount  of  the  un- 
paid minimum  wages  or  overtime  compensa- 
tion and  an  equal  amount  as  liquidated  dam- 
ages. The  right  provided  by  subsection  (b)  to 
bring  an  action  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  em- 
ployee and   of  any  employee  to  become  a 
party  plaintiff  to  any  such  action  shall  ter- 
minate upon  the  filing  of  a  complaint  by  the 
Secretary  in  an  action  under  this  subsection 
in   which   a  recovery   Is  sought  of  unpaid 
minimum  wages  or  unpaid  overtime  com- 
pensation under  sections  6  and  7  or  liqui- 
dated or  other  damages  provided  by  this  sub- 
section owing  to  such  employee  by  an  em- 
ployer liable  under  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion   (b),  unless  such   action  Is  dismissed 


without  prejudice  on  motion  of  the  Secre- 
tary." 

ECONOMIC    EFFECTS    STDDIES 

Sec.  27.  Section  4(d)  is  amended  by — 
(!)   inserting     "(l)"     immediately     after 
"(d)'. 

(2)  mserting  in  the  second  sentence  after 
'minimum  wages"  the  following:  "and  over- 
tune  coverage";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  studies 
on  the  justification  or  lack  thereof  for  each 
of  the  special  exemptions  set  forth  in  section 
13  of  this  Act,  and  the  extent  to  which  such 
exemptions  apply  to  employees  of  establish- 
ments described  in  subsection  (g)  of  such 
section  and  the  economic  effects  of  the  ap- 
plication of  such  exemptions  to  such  em- 
ployees. The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report 
of  his  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
Congrees  with  respect  to  the  studies  con- 
ducted under  this  paragraph  not  later  than 
January  1,  1976. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  con- 
tinuing study  on  means  to  prevent  curtail- 
ment of  employment  opportunities  for  man- 
power groups  which  have  had  historically 
high  incidences  of  unemployment  (such  as 
disadvantaged  minorities,  youth,  elderly,  and 
such  other  groups  as  the  Secretary  may  des- 
ignate). The  first  report  of  the  results  of 
such  study  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  one  year  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1974.  Subsequent  rej>orts  on  such 
study  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
at  two-year  Intervals  after  such  effective 
date.  Each  such  report  shall  include  sugges- 
tions respecting  the  Secretary's  authority 
under  section  14  of  this  Act.". 

ACE    DISCRIMINATION 

Sec.  28.  (a)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 11(b)  of  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1967  (29  U.S.C.  630(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "twenty-five"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "twenty". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  11(b) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  term  also  means  ( 1 )  any  agent  of  such 
a  person,  and  (2)  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division of  a  State  and  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality of  a  State  or  a  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State,  and  any  interstate  agency, 
but  such  term  does  not  include  the  United 
States,  or  a  corporation  wholly  owned  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.". 

(3)  Section  11(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ",  or  an  agency  of  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  except  that 
such  term  shall  include  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  and  the  system  of  State 
and  local  employment  services  receiving  Fed- 
eral assistance". 

(4)  Section  11(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(f)  The  term  'employee'  means  an  in- 
dividual employed  by  any  employer  except 
that  the  term  'employee'  shall  not  include 
any  person  elected  to  public  office  In  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  any  State  by 
the  qualified  voters  thereof,  or  any  person 
chosen  by  such  officer  to  be  on  such  officer's 
personal  staff,  or  an  appointee  on  the  policy- 
making level  or  an  immediate  adviser  with 
respect  to  the  exercise  of  the  constitutional 
or  legal  powers  of  the  oflice.  The  exemption 
set  forth  in  the  preceding  sentence  shall  not 
Include  employees  subject  to  the  civil  serv- 
ice laws  of  a  State  government,  governmental 
agency,  or  political  subdivision.". 

(5)  Section  16  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$3,000,000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$5,000,000". 

(b)  (1)  ITie  Age  Discrimination  In  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1967  is  amended  by  redesignating 
sections  15  and  16,  and  all  references  thereto, 
as  sections  16  and  17,  respectively. 


(2)  The  Age  Discrimination  In  Employment 
Act  of  1967  is  further  amended  by  adding  im- 
mediately after  section  14  the  following  new 
section: 

"NONDISCRIMINATION    ON    ACCOUNT    OF    ACE    IN 
FEDKRAL  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYMENT 

"Sec.  15.  (a)  All  personnel  actions  affecting 
employees  or  applicants  for  employment  (ex- 
cept with  regard  to  aliens  employed  outside 
the  limite  of  the  United  States)  in  military 
departments  as  defined  m  section  102  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  in  executive  agencies 
as  defined  in  section  105  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code  (including  employees  and  appli- 
cants for  employment  who  are  paid  from 
nonappropriated  funds) ,  in  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  and  the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion, in  those  units  In  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  having  positions  In  the 
competitive  service,  and  in  those  units  of 
the  legislative  and  judicial  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  having  positions  In  the 
competitive  service,  and  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  shall  be  made  free  from  any  dis- 
crimmation  based  on  age. 

"(b)  Except  as  otlierwise  provided  in  this 
subsection,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  is 
authorized  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  through  appropriate  remedies,  in- 
cluding reinstatement  or  hiring  of  employees 
with  or  without  backpay,  as  will  effectuate 
the  policies  of  this  section.  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  shall  issue  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations, orders,  and  instructions  as  it  deems 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry  out  its 
responsibilities  under  this  section.  The  Civil 
Service  Commission  shall — 

"  (1 )  be  responsible  for  the  review  and  eval- 
uation of  the  operation  of  all  agency  pro- 
grams designed  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  this 
section,  periodically  obtaining  and  publishing 
(on  at  least  a  semiannual  basis)  progress  re- 
ports from  each  department,  agency,  or  unit 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a) ; 

"(2)  consult  with  and  solicit  the  recom- 
mendations of  Interested  individuals,  groups, 
and  organizations  relating  to  nondiscrimina- 
tion in  employment  on  account  of  age;  and 
"(3)  provide  for  the  acceptance  and  proc- 
essing of  complaints  of  discrimination  in 
Federal  employment  on  account  of  age. 
The  head  of  each  such  department,  agency,  or 
unit  shall  comply  with  such  rules,  regula- 
tions, orders,  and  instructions  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  which  shall  Include  a 
provision  that  an  employee  or  applicant  for 
employment  shall  be  notified  c^  any  final  ac- 
tion taken  on  any  complaint  of  discrimina- 
tion filed  by  him  thereunder.  Reasonable  ex- 
emptions to  the  provisions  of  this  section 
may  he  established  by  the  Commission  but 
only  when  the  Commission  has  established  a 
maximum  age  requirement  on  the  basis  of  a 
determination  that  age  is  a  bona  fide  occupa- 
tional qualification  necessary  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  of  the  position.  With  re- 
spect to  employment  In  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, authorities  granted  in  this  subsection 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  shall  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Librarian  of  Congress. 

"(c)  Any  person  aggrieved  may  brmg  a  civil 
action  in  any  Federal  district  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction  for  such  legal  or  equitable 
relief  as  will  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

"(d)  When  the  Individual  has  not  filed  a 
complaint  concerning  age  discrimination 
with  the  Commission,  no  civil  action  may  be 
commenced  by  any  individual  under  this  sec- 
tion until  the  mdividual  has  given  the  Com- 
mission not  less  than  thirty  days'  notice  of  an 
intent  to  file  such  action.  Such  notice  shall 
be  filed  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  alleged  unlawful  practice  occurred. 
Upon  receivmg  a  notice  of  intent  to  sue,  the 
Conunlssion  shall  promptly  notify  all  per- 
sons named  therein  as  prospective  defendants 
in  the  action  and  take  any  appropriate  action 


to  assure  the  elimination  of  any  unlawful 
practice. 

"(e)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  relieve  any  Government  agency  or  offi- 
cial of  the  responsibility  to  assure  nondis- 
crimination on  account  of  age  in  employment 
as  required  under  any  provision  of  Federal 
law." 

Carl  D.  Perkins, 

John  H.  Dent, 

DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels, 

Philliv  Burton, 

Joseph  M.  Gatdos, 

William  Clat, 

Mario  Biagci, 

Albert  H.  Quie, 

John  N.  Erlenborn, 

Orval  Hansen, 

Jack  F.  Kemp, 

Robert  A.  Sarasin, 
Managers  on  the  Part  o{  the  House. 

Harrison  a.  Williams,  Jr.. 

Jennings  Randolph, 

Claiborne  Pell, 

Gatlord  Nelson, 

Thomas  F.  Eacleton, 

Harold  E.  Hughes, 

William  D.  Hathaway, 

Jacob  K.  Javits, 

Richard  S.  Schweiker, 

Robert  Taft,  Jr., 

Robert  T.  Stafford, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
Committee  of   Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2747) 
to  -tmend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  to  increase  the  minimum  wage  rate 
under  that  Act.  to  expand  the  coverage  of 
the  Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  Joint  statement  to  the  House  and 
the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
reccwnmended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  of  the 
Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and  In- 
serted a  substitute  text. 

The  Senate  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  with  an 
amendment  which  Is  a  substitute  for  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment.  The 
differences  between  the  Senate  bUl,  the  House 
amendment,  and  the  substitute  agreed  to  in 
conference  are  noted  below,  except  for  cler- 
ical corrections,  conforming  changes  made 
necessary  by  agreements  reached  by  the  con- 
ferees, and  minor  drafting  and  clarifying 
changes. 

increase  in  minimum  wage  rate  for 

employees     COVXBIS     before     1966 

The  Senate  bUl  increased  the  minimum 
hourly  wage  rate  of  employees  covered  by  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (hereafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Act")  before  the  amend- 
ments made  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1966  as  follows:  Effective  on 
the  effective  date  of  the  1974  Amendments, 
such  wage  rate  was  increased  from  $1  60  an 
hour  to  $2.00  an  hour;  and  effective  one  year 
thereafter,  such  rate  was  Increased  from 
$2.00  an  hour  to  $2.20  an  hour. 

Under  the  House  amendment  the  mini- 
mum hourly  wage  rate  for  such  employees 
was  Increased  as  fcfllows:  Effective  on  the 
effective  date  of  the  1974  Amendments,  such 
wage  rate  was  increased  iraia  $1.60  an  bour 
to  $2.00  an  hour;  effective  January  1,  1975, 
such  rate  was  increased  from  $2.00  an  hour 
to  $2.10  an  hour;  and  effective  January  i, 
1976,  such  rate  was  increased  to  $2.30  an 
hour. 

The  Senate  receded. 
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INCREASX  Xir  MINlMtTM  WAGE  RATE  FOR  NON- 
AGRICULTTTRAI,  KMFLOTESS  COVISKD  IM  1968 
AND    1974  j 

The  Senate  bill  Increased  the  mliiUnuin 
hourly  wage  rate  applicable  to  nonagrlcul- 
tural  employees  first  covered  by  the  Act  by 
the  1966  and  1974  Amendments  as  follows: 
Effective  on  the  effective  date  of  the  1974 
Amendments,  such  wage  rate  was  in^eased 
from  $1.60  an  hour  to  $1.80  an  hour:  effective 
one  year  later,  such  rate  was  increased  from 
tl.80  an  hour  to  $2.00  an  hour;  and  elective 
two  years  after  such  effective  date,  su^  rate 
was  Increased  from  $2.00  an  hour  to  $X20  an 
hour.  I 

Under  the  House  amendment  the  mlqlmum 
hourly  wage  rate  applicable  to  such  notiagri- 
cultural  employees  was  increased  as  fcillows: 
Effective  on  the  effective  date  of  tb^  1974 
Amendments,  such  wage  rate  was  Increased 
from  $1.60  an  hour  to  $1.90  an  hour;  effective 
January  1,  1975,  such  rate  was  increased  from 
$1.90  an  hour  to  $2.00  an  hour;  and  effective 
January  1,  1976,  such  rate  was  increased  from 
$2.00  an  hour  to  $2.20  an  hour;  and  effective 
on  January  1.  1977,  such  rate  was  Increased 
from  $2.20  an  hour  to  $2.30  an  hour. 

The  Senate  receded. 

INCREASE    IN    MINIMUM    WAGE    RATE    i^R 
AORICCLTURAI.  EMPLOYEES 

The  Senate  bill  increased  the  minimum 
hourly  wage  rate  applicable  to  agrictdtural 
employees  as  follows:  Effective  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  1974  Amendments,  suet)  wage 
rate  was  Increased  from  $1.30  an  hojur  to 
$1.60  an  hour;  effective  one  year  aftet  such 
effective  date,  such  rate  was  Increased  from 
$1.60  an  hour  to  $1.80  an  hour;  effectivw  two 
years  after  such  date,  such  rate  was  Incfeased 
from  $1.80  an  hour  to  $2.00  an  hour;  and  ef- 
fective three  years  from  such  date,  sucb  rate 
was  increased  from  $2.00  an  hour  to  $3.20 
an  hour. 

The  House  amendment  increased  the  mini- 
mum hourly  wage  rate  applicable  to  such 
employees  as  follows:  Effective  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  1974  Amendments,  such 
wage  rate  was  increased  from  $1.30  an  hour 
to  $1.60  an  hour;  effective  January  1,  1076, 
such  rate  was  Increased  from  $1.60  an  hour 
to  $1.80  an  hour;  effective  January  1,  1976, 
such  rate  was  Increased  from  $1.80  an  hour 
to  $2.00  an  hour;  effective  January  1,  1977, 
such  rate  was  Increased  from  $2.00  an,  hour 
to  $2.20  an  hour;  and  effective  January  1, 
1978,  such  rate  was  Increased  from  $2J20  an 
hour  to  $2.30  an  hour.  | 

The  Senate  receded. 

OVISTIME  EXEMPTION  FOR  POLICEMEN  «ND 
FIRXMEN 

Under  the  Senate  bill  a  limited  overtime 
exemption  was  authorized  for  polioemen 
and  firemen  under  employer-employee  agree- 
ments providing  a  28-day  work  period  and  if 
during  such  period  such  employees  receive 
overtime  compensation  for  employment  in 
excess  of — 

( 1 )  192  hours  during  1st  year  from  effective 
date:  [ 

(2)  184  hours  during  2d  year  from  such 
date; 

(3)  176  hours  during  3d  year  from  I  sucb 
date; 

(4)  168  hours  during  4th  year  from/  sucb 
date;  and  | 

(5)  160  hours  thereafter. 

The  House  amendment  provided  for  ai  com- 
plete overtime  exemption  for  pollcemoi  and 
firemen.  T 

The  Senate  receded  with  an  amendment 
which  provides  that  firefighters  and  law  en- 
forcement personnel  receive  overtime  com- 
I>ensation  for  tours  of  duty  in  excess  oil — 

( 1 )  240  hours  In  a  work  period  of  28  days 
(60  hours  In  a  work  period  of  7  days)  or  In 
the  case  of  any  work  period  between  7  and 
28  days  (a  proportionate  number  of  hours  In 
such  work  period)  during  the  year  beginning 
January  1,  1975.  ; 

(2)  232  hours  in  a  work  period  of  28|  days 
(58  hours  in  a  work  period  of  7  days)  lor  in 


the  case  of  any  work  period  between  7  and  28 
days  (a  proportionate  number  of  hours  In 
such  work  period)  during  the  year  beginning 
January  1,  1976;  and 

(3)  316  hours  in  a  work  period  of  28  days 
(54  m  a  work  period  of  7  days)  or  in  the 
case  of  any  work  period  between  7  and  28 
days  (a  proportionate  number  of  hours  In 
such  work  period)  during  the  year  begin- 
ning January  1,  1977,  and  thereafter,  ex- 
cept that  if  the  Secretary  finds  on  the  basis 
of  separate  studies  conducted  during  the  cal- 
endar year  1976  of  the  average  duty  hours  of 
firefighters  and  law  enforcement  personnel 
that  such  average  duty  hours  is  lower  than 
216  hours  in  a  work  period  of  28  days  (54 
hours  in  a  work  period  of  7  days)  or  in  the 
case  of  any  work  period  between  7  and  28 
days  (a  proportionate  number  of  hours  in 
such  work  period)  in  calendar  year  1975  then 
such  lower  figures  shall  be  effective  Jan- 
uary I,  1978,  and  thereafter. 
Public  agencies  which  employ  fewer  than  6 
employees  either  in  flrefigbtlng  or  law  en- 
forcement activities  are  exempt  and  the  duty 
hours  of  such  employees  are  not  to  be  cal- 
culated In  the  Secretary's  studies  of  average 
duty  hours. 

The  conference  substitute  further  provides 
for  averaging  duty  hours  over  the  work 
period  so  long  as  the  work  period  is  no  great- 
er than  28  consecutive  days.  The  conference 
substitute  departs  from  the  standard  PI^A 
"hours  of  work"  concept  directed  primarily 
at  industrUtl  and  agricultural  occupations 
and  adopts  an  overtime  standard  keyed  to 
the  length  of  the  tours  of  duty,  thereby  re- 
flecting the  uniqueness  of  the  fireflghtlng 
bervice.  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  adopt 
regulations  implementing  these  new  and 
unique  provisions,  including  regulations  de- 
fining what  constitutes  a  tour  of  duty. 

COVERAGE  TEST  TOR  HOUSEHOLD  DOMESTIC 
EMPLOYEES 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  an  employee 
employed  In  domestic  service  In  a  household 
would  be  covered  under  both  minimum  wage 
and  overtime  unless  the  employee  receives 
from  his  employer  wages  which  would  not, 
because  of  section  209(g)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  constitute  "wages"  for  purposes 
of  title  n  of  such  Act  (wages  of  less  than 
$50  In  a  calendar  quarter) . 

Under  the  House  amendment  such  an  em- 
ployee would  be  covered  under  minimum 
wage  for  any  workweek  In  which  such  em- 
ployment Is  for  more  than  8  hours  in  the 
aggregate.  If  the  employer  employs  such  an 
employee  In  domestic  service  in  a  household 
for  more  than  40  hours  In  a  workweek,  the 
employer  would  be  required  to  pay  the  em- 
ployee overtime  compensation. 

The  conference  substitute  combines  both 
provisions  to  establish  alternative  tests  for 
coverage.  The  conference  substitute  retains 
the  exemption  for  casual  babysitters  and 
companions  contained  In  both  bills  and  re- 
tains the  overtime  exemption  for  "live-in' 
domestic  employees. 

The  Committee  expects  the  Secretary  to 
Immediately  undertake  a  program  utilizing 
all  feasible  administrative  procedures  to  ap- 
prise employers  of  their  responsibilities  un- 
der the  Act  and  to  notify  employees  of  their 
rights  and  entitlements  under  the  Act.  The 
Committee  further  expects  the  Secretary  to 
seek  the  assistance  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration and  other  relevant  agencies  in 
this  regard. 

The  Secretary  shall  also  adopt  regulations 
and  enforcement  procedures  to  require  that 
employers  are  reasonably  apprised  of  when 
their  obligation  regarding  the  payment  of 
the  minimum  wage  commences. 

U'I'ECTIVK  DATE  OF  REVISION  OF  SECTION   13(a) 
(2)     EXEMPTION 

The  Senate  blU  reduced  the  celling  on  an- 
nual dollar  volume  of  sales  applicable  to  the 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  exemption  of 
employees  of  retail-service  esUblishments  In 
section  3(8)    enterprises  as  follows: 


(1)  Effective  Jan.  1,  1975,  reduced  from 
$250,000  to  $225,000. 

(2)  Effective  Jan.  1,  1976.  reduced  from 
$225,000  to  $200,000. 

Effective  Jan.  1,  1977,  the  exemption  for 
such  employees  was  repealed. 

The  House  amendment  provided  that  such 
ceiling  be  reduced  as  follows: 

(1)  Effective  July  1,  1975,  reduced  from 
$250,000  to  $225,000. 

(2)  Effective  July  1,  1976,  reduced  from 
$225,000  to  $200,000. 

Effective  July   1,   1977.  the  exemption  for 
such  employees  was  repealed. 
The  House  receded. 

STUDENT   EMPLOYMENT   IN   RETAIL   AND 
SERVICE   ESTABLISHMENTS 

The  Senate  bill  retained  the  existing  law 
limit  on  the  number  of  hours  students  may 
be  employed  by  a  retail  or  service  establish- 
ment under  certificates  authorizing  pay- 
ment of  less  than  the  applicable  minlmimi 
wage.  Under  the  limit  the  proportion  of 
student  hours  of  employment  In  any  month 
under  certificates  to  the  total  hours  of  em- 
ployment of  all  employees  in  a  retail  service 
establishment  may  not  exceed  the  propor- 
tion existing  In  the  establishment  for  the 
corresponding  month  of  the  year  preceding 
the  date  of  first  coverage  of  its  employees 
imder  the  Act  or,  if  no  records  or  if  a  new 
establishment,  the  proportion  existing  in 
similar  establishments  in  the  area  in  the  year 
prior  to  the  1961  Amendments. 

The  House  amendment  eliminated  such 
existing  law  limits. 

The  conference  substitute  revises  the  ex- 
isting law  limit  on  the  number  of  hours 
students  may  be  employed  by  a  retail  or 
service  establishment  under  certificates  au- 
thorizing payment  of  less  than  the  ap- 
plicable minimum  wage. 

In  the  case  of  a  retail  or  service  es- 
tablishment whose  employees  are  covered 
by  the  Act  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1974, 
the  monthly  pr<^ortlon  of  certified  stu- 
dent hours  of  employment  to  total  hours 
of  employment  In  any  such  establishment 
may  not  exceed  (A)  such  proportion  In  the 
corresponding  month  of  the  preceding 
twelve-month  period,  (B)  the  maximum 
proportion  to  which  the  establishment  was 
ever  entitled  In  corresponding  months  of 
preceding  years,  or  (C)  one-tenth  of  the 
total  hours  of  employment  of  all  employees 
In  the  establishment,  whichever  propor- 
tion Is  greater. 

In  the  case  of  retail  or  service  establish- 
ments whose  employees  are  covered  for  the 
first  time  by  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1974,  the  monthly  propor- 
tion of  certified  student  hours  of  employ- 
ment to  total  hours  of  employment  In  any 
such  establishment  may  not  exceed  (A)  such 
proportion  In  the  corresponding  month  of 
the  preceding  twelve-month  period,  (B)  the 
proportion  of  hours  of  employment  of  stu- 
dents (as  distinct  from  student  hours  of  em- 
ployment under  certificates)  In  the  estab- 
lishment to  the  total  hours  of  all  em- 
ployees In  the  establishment  In  the  corre- 
sponding month  of  the  twelve-month  period 
Immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1974.  or  (C)  one-tenth  of  the  total  hours 
of  employment  of  all  employees  in  the  es- 
tablishment, whichever  proportion  is 
greater. 

In  the  case  of  a  retail  or  service  establish- 
ment for  which  records  of  student  hours  are 
not  available  (Including  those  newly  es- 
tablished after  the  effective  date  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1974).  the 
monthly  proportion  of  certified  student 
hours  of  employment  to  total  hours  of  em- 
ployment in  any  such  establishment  shall 
be  determined  according  to  the  practice  dur- 
ing the  Immediately  preceding  twelve- 
month period  in  (A)  similar  establUhments 
of  the  same  employer  In  the  same  general 


metropolitan  area  in  which  such  establish- 
ment is  located,  (B)  similar  establishments 
of  the  same  or  nearby  communities  if  such 
establishment  is  not  in  the  metropolitan 
area,  or  (C)  other  establishments  of  the 
same  general  character  operating  in  the 
community  or  the  nearest  comparable 
community.  Once  such  an  establishment  ob- 
tains a  record  of  employment  data,  one  of 
the  preceding  categories  of  limitations 
(whichever  is  applicable)  shall  take  effect 
with  respect  to  such  establishment. 

In  determining  student  hours  of  employ- 
ment under  certificates  for  purposes  of  ap- 
plying the  proportionate  limitation  described 
above,  the  Secretary  is  to  include  all  student 
hours  of  employment  under  certificates 
whether  or  not  subject  to  the  pre-certifica- 
tion procedures. 

In  the  case  of  private  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  no  prior  certification  will  be 
required  unless  such  Institutions  violate  the 
Secretary's  requirements. 

STtTDY 

The  Senate  bill  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  conduct  a  continuing  study  on  the 
means  to  prevent  curtailment  of  employment 
opportunities  among  manpower  groups 
which  have  had  historically  high  Incidences 
of  unemployment  (such  as  disadvantaged 
minorities,  youth,  elderly,  and  such  other 
groups  as  the  Secretary  may  designate).  A 
report  of  the  results  of  such  study  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  one  year  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  1974  Amendments 
and  thereafter  at  two-year  Intervals  after 
such  date.  Such  report  shall  include  sugges- 
tions respecting  the  Secretary's  authority 
under  section  14  of  the  Act. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  House  receded. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  the  amend- 
ments made  by  the  bUl  would  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  full  month  which 
begins  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

The  House  amendment  provided  that  the 
amendments  made  by  the  bill  would  take 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  full 
month  which  begins  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment. 

The  conference  subetltute  provides  an 
effective  date  of  May  1,  1974. 

PUERTO    RICO    AND    THE     VIXCIN     ISLANDS 

The  committee  is  aware  that  Industry 
committees  meet  throughout  a  year  to  rec- 
ommend increases  In  relevant  wage  orders, 
and  further  recognizes  that  such  committees 
are  now  convened  and  that  others  have  re- 
cently discharged  their  responsibilities.  Ac- 
knowledging the  inequity  Involved  with 
mandating  across-the-board  adjustments  in 
wage  orders  which  have  only  recently  been 
Increased  upon  recommendation  of  appro- 
priate Industry  committees,  the  committee 
Intends  that  the  Secretary  consider  such 
increases  In  applying  the  statutory  adjust- 
ments; that  is,  that  increases  recommended 
within  a  reasonable  time  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  statutory  adjustments  b©  com- 
pared to  the  increases  required  by  the  bill 
so  that  only  the  greater  of  the  two  shall 
Initially  apply.  For  purposes  of  administra- 
tion, the  committee  intends  that  3  months 
be  deemed  a  reasonable  time. 

Carl   D.    Perkins. 

John  H.  Dent, 

DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels. 

Phillip  Burton, 

Joseph  M.  Oaydos. 

William  Clay, 

Mario  Biagci, 

Albert  H.  Quie, 

John  N.  Erlenborn, 

Orval  Hansen, 

Jack  F.  Kemp, 

Ronald  A.  Sarasin, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
Jennings  Randolph, 
Claiborne  Pell, 
Oaylord  Nelson, 
Thomas  P.  Eagleton, 
Harold  E.  Hughes, 
William  D.  Hathaway, 
Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Richard  S.  Schweikex, 
Robert  Tapt,  Jr., 
Robert  T.  Stafford, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  CURBSTONE 
DIPLOMACY 

(Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia asked  and  was  given  permission 
to  address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  Chicago  ap- 
pearance of  March  15,  President  Nixon 
"made  it  perfectly  clear'  that  1974  was 
not  to  be  the  year  of  Europe.  By  implying 
that  we  would  cut  military  forces  in  Eu- 
rope unless  the  Common  Market  coun- 
tries cooperate  with  the  United  States  in 
political  and  economic  areas,  Nixon 
played  a  trump  card  that  may  or  may 
not  take  the  trick. 

Since  every  public  utterance  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  con- 
sidered official  Government  policy,  this 
latest  squeeze  play  is  particularly  alarm- 
ing, undermining  as  it  does  Nixon's  self- 
proclaimed  image  as  a  great  statesman. 
Would  he  be  the  darling  of  the  Kremlin 
at  the  expense  of  our  longstanding 
friendship  with  our  European  allies? 

Suggesting  that,  if  the  Common  Mar- 
ket countries  continue  to  "gang  up 
against  the  United  States,"  he  may  can- 
cel plans  to  go  to  Europe  next  month  to 
sign  two  declarations  of  principles  in 
connection  with  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
Mr.  Nixon's  remarks  provoked  wide- 
spread bewilderment  in  Europe  on  just 
why  a  joint  declaration  of  principles 
should  so  raise  our  President's  blood 
pressure.  The  reaction  in  Prance  was 
particularly  vitriolic  as  the  newspaper 
Le  Monde  wrote  that — 

Mr.  Nixon  .  .  .  makes  one  think  he's  not  in 
control  of  himself. 

Every  time  our  President  addresses  the 
Nation,  he  calls  ample  attention  to  his 
so-caUed  achievements  in  the  delicate 
area  of  foreign  policy.  But  what  an  ironic 
accomplishment  it  is  to  forge  a  tenuous 
detente  with  the  Communists  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  allies  upon  whom  we  have 
spent  billions  of  dollars  to  strengthen 
against  the  threat  of  communism.  In  the 
Middle  East,  we  have  created  another 
curious  stalemate.  The  Arabs  are  friend- 
ly to  us  only  because  we  have  allowed 
them  to  triple  the  cost  of  fuel  oil  exported 
to  the  United  States  while  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  at  present  just  how  we  are  re- 
garded by  Israel. 

Because  of  his  impulsive  attack  against 
Europe,  President  Nixon  has  precipitated 
a  showdown  which  may  well  backfire. 
By  forcing  Europe's  hand,  Mr.  Nixon  is 
roadblocking  cooperation  on  specific 
issues. 

The  United  States  and  Europe  share 
a  valued  community  of  interest,  both 
culturally  and  psychologically,  which  is 


now  under  stress.  Admittedly,  our  mili- 
tary support  of  Europe  depends  upon 
political  and  economic  cooperation,  yet 
President  Nixon's  blimt  manner  of  ac- 
centuating this  basic  fact  of  interna- 
tional life  jeopardizes  cordial  relations 
with  our  allies. 

In  throwing'  down  the  gaimtlet,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  engaged  the  United 
States  and  Europe  in  a  battle  of  wills. 
Instead  of  pushing  forward  on  the  diplo- 
matic front,  an  area  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent never  fails  to  claim  his  superiority, 
his  latest  maneuver  moves  us  back- 
ward. Handing  Russia  the  wheat  deal 
while  giving  Europe  the  back  of  our  hand 
is  surely  aa  erratic  and  dangerous  way 
to  conduct  American  foreign  policy. 


JANE  FONDA  SHOULD  BE 
PROSECUTED 

(Mr.  HUBER  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama's  (Mr. 
Dickinson)  special  order  last  week  to 
examine  the  activities  of  Jane  Fonda,  I 
was,  regretfully,  imable  to  be  present.  I 
salute  my  distinguished  colleague  for 
focusing  attention  on  the  activities  of 
this  im-American  girl. 

At  this  late  date,  I  have  the  special 
advantage  of  the  statements  and  evi- 
dence provided  by  my  colleagues.  That 
together  with  other  evidence  and  her 
own  recent  statements,  shows  a  pattern 
of  disloyal  behavior  that  should  outrage 
every  loyal  American. 

Jane  Fonda  contributed  to  the  an- 
guish, pain,  and  suffering  of  the  Ameri- 
cans who  had  the  patriotic  commitment 
to  fight  for  their  country  and  were  un- 
fortunate enough  to  be  POW's.  Fonda 
and  Hayden,  and  their  apologists,  take 
cover  behind  the  claim  of  free  speech. 
In  their  particular  exercise  of  that  very 
important  right,  however,  they  have 
forsaken  all  sense  of  responsible  citizen- 
ship incumbent  upon  free  people. 
But  Jane  Fonda  has  done  far  more. 
Examined  from  the  evidentiary  focus 
of  a  grand  jury,  the  testimony  of  my 
colleagues  establishes  sufficient  factual 
allegations  to  support  indictments 
against  Jane  Fonda  on  the  groimd  of 
conspiracy  and  under  the  Sedition  Act 
(18U.S.C.  2387). 

The  record  shows  that  Jane  Fonda 
went  to  Hanoi,  broadcast  messages  to  our 
troops  urging  them  to  mutiny  and  refuse 
further  duty.  Mutiny  is  an  illegal  act 
and  moreover,  urging  the  commission  of 
an  illegal  act  is  an  Illegal  act. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Communists 
would  never  permit  an  American  to  use 
their  radio  without  knowing,  in  advance, 
that  such  Americans  were  going  to  some- 
how say  things  that  would  aid  and  abet 
their  cause.  Any  appearance  on  radio 
Hanoi  would,  therefore,  necessarily  be 
the  result  of  prior  contact  and  therein 
lies  the  conspiracy. 

Section  2387  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  states  that — 

Whoever,  with  Intent  to  interfere  with,  im- 
pair, or  Infiuence  the  loyalty,  morale  or  dis- 
cipline of  the  military  .  .  .  forces  of  the 
United  States,  advises,  counsels,  urges,  or  in 
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any  manner  causes  or  attempts  to  cause  In- 
■urrectlon.  disloyalty,  mutiny  or  refusal  of 
duty  by  any  member  of  the  military  .  .  . 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  ten  thousand 
dollars  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten 
years,  or  both. 

I  am  requesting  the  Attorney  General 
to  further  investigate  this  matter  with  a 
view  toward  bringing  Ms.  Fonda  and  the 
appropriate  charges  before  a  grand  Jury, 
and  I  ask  my  colleagues,  particularly 
those  who  participated  In  this  special 
order,  to  join  me  in  that  request. 


BADILLO  TO  ASK  FOR  PUBLIC/PRI- 
VATE PARTNERSHIP  IN  OIL  IN- 
DUSTRY 

(Mr.  BADILLO  asted  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  clear- 
est lesson  to  emerge  from  the  energy 
crisis  is  the  necessity  for  continuing  Gov- 
ernment involvement  in  all  the  activities 
of  the  industry  that  controls  the  fuel  so 
vital  to  the  country's  well-being. 

The  energy  bills  we  have  passed  to  date 
are  only  stopgap  measures  designed  to 
deal  with  a  short-term  crisis.  The  ques- 
tion we  must  deliberate  now  is  the  role  of 
the  Government  over  the  longer  term  to 
Insure  that  tlie  public  interest  k,  never 
again  subordinated  to  the  private  goals  of 
an  industry  with  such  a  pervasive  impact 
on  our  lives. 

Proposals  with  varjing  degrees  of  Gov- 
ernment intervention  can  be  placed  in 
four  general  categories:  First,  continued 
private  ownership  of  the  oil  industry  with 
Increased  Government  controls  and  regu- 
lations: second,  making  the  oil  Industry 
a  public  utmty;  third,  outright  public 
ownership  and  operation,  either  on  an  in- 
dustrywide basis  or  through  a  Federal 
corporation;  and  fourth,  creation  of  a 
public/private  partnership  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  owning  51  percent  of 
the  enterprise. 

Establishing  an  agency  to  write  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  oil  Industry  will 
not  be  sufiQclent  to  guarantee  the  avail- 
ability of  future  supplies,  a  fair  price 
structure,  or  equitable  distribution  when 
resources  are  limited.  The  record  oif  Gov- 
ernment regulatory  agencies — staffed  as 
they  customarily  are  with  personnel  from 
the  industry  being  regulated — ^Is  not 
studded  with  examples  of  the  public  in- 
terest taking  precedence  over  the  protec- 
tion of  private  business  Interests. , 

The  public  utility  concept  falla  on  the 
same  grounds.  Utilities  are  nm  on  a  cost- 
plus  basis,  with  management  policies  di- 
rected toward  benefits  from  the  share- 
holders to  the  neglect  of  public  service. 
We  have  examples  all  around  us  of  the 
constant  clash  between  utilities  and  the 
interests  of  the  people  and  the  (immu- 
nities they  are  ostensibly  serving. 

The  third  alternative,  nationalization, 
Is  not  politically  realistic  at  this  tUne.  Nor 
would  the  establishment  of  a  Government 
corporation  as  a  "yardstick"  forithe  In- 
dustry achieve  what  should  be  a  major 
goal — assurance  of  future  supplies  for  the 
many  sectors  of  society  dependent  on 
petroleimi.  ] 

I  believe  that  the  national  Interest 
would  best  be  served  by  creation  of  a 


public /private  partnership  In  the  oil  In- 
dustry, with  the  American  people — 
through  the  Federal  Government — hold- 
ing a  controlling  Interest.  With  the  public 
as  majority  shareholder  and  with  Its 
representatives  sitting  on  the  boards  of 
directors  with  the  majority  of  the  votes, 
we  can  reasonably  anticipate  that  there 
will  be  in  the  future  no  contrived  short- 
ages, no  excessive  profiteering,  no  secret 
deals  with  foreign  governments,  and  no 
private  monopoly  in  control  of  the  en- 
ergy resources  so  crucial  to  the  health  of 
our  economy  and  the  course  of  our  daily 
lives. 

With  public  participation  in  decision- 
making, we  can  hopefully  guarantee 
highest  priority  for  development  of  new 
reserves,  the  establishment  of  a  fair  and 
rational  price  structure,  equitable  al- 
location of  available  resources  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis  and  a  reasonable  return 
to  the  Treasury  from  earnings  gained 
by  extraction  of  natural  resources,  so 
many  of  which  are  found  on  public 
lands. 

Governments  around  the  world  are 
moving  into  energy  policy.  It  is  clear  that 
our  own  national  interest  cannot  be  best 
represented  by  private  industry  in  nego- 
tiations with  foreign  governments.  It  Is 
also  time  to  reverse  the  political  equation 
that  has  enabled  the  oil  industry  to  write 
Its  own  tax  laws,  raise  prices  without 
relation  to  costs,  and  in  general  subordi- 
nate the  welfare  of  the  American  people 
to  its  single-minded  pursuit  of  escalat- 
ing profits. 

I  have,  therefore,  directed  my  staff  to 
prepare  legislation  to  authorize  the  crea- 
tion of  such  a  public /private  partnership. 
Over  the  past  few  months  we  have 
learned  how  vulnerable  we  are  to  the 
activities  of  one  highly  centralized  In- 
dustry. A  new  public  role  in  oil  is  reqxilred 
so  that  we  may  Insure  the  predom- 
inance of  the  national  Interest  over  the 
balance  sheets  of  wie  sector  of  the 
economy. 

THE      ADMINISTRATOR      OP      THE 
VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

SHOULD  RESIGN 

(Mr.  WALDIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  California  a  group  of  dis- 
abled veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
mostly  confined  to  wheelchairs,  were 
troiibled  by  the  lack  of  care  and  atten- 
tion they  were  receiving  in  a  veterans' 
hospital  at  Long  Beach,  and  they  asked 
the  Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, Mr.  Donald  Johnson,  to 
meet  with  them  so  that  they  could  pre- 
sent their  grievances.  He  reluctantly  and 
belatedly  appeared  in  California  at  the 
building  in  which  they  were  meeting 
with  Senator  Cranston,  but  he  was 
three  floors  away  from  Senator  Crans- 
ton's office,  and  at  their  request  that  he 
come  down  to  Senator  Cranston's  office, 
he  refused.  He  arrogantly  demanded  that 
in  deference  to  his  position  as  a  high  of- 
ficial that  they  go  up  three  fioors  in  their 
wheelchairs.  The  disabled  veterans  did 
not  think  that  was  proper.  Mr.  Johnson 
then  went  back  to  Washington  refusing 
to  meet  with  these  disabled  young  men. 


Yesterday  he  again  came  back  to  Cali- 
fornia because  of  the  public  outcry  over 
this  outrageous  treatment  of  disabled 
veterans,  and  he  met  with  these  veter- 
ans. I  attended  as  an  observer  at  that 
meeting.  The  Director  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs was  sitting  on  one  side  of  the  desk, 
and  on  the  other  side  were  three  young 
severely  disabled  veterans  in  wheelchairs 
led  by  Ron  Kovlc,  presenting  with  dig- 
nity and  poise  their  description  of  how 
they  were  mistreated  in  the  hospitals  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  Behind  the 
Veterans'  Administrator  were  three  secu- 
rity guards  to  allegedly  protect  him  and 
his  safety  and  security  from  assault  by 
these  three  young  disabled  veterans  in 
their  wheelchairs. 

I  have  never  seen  such  hostility;  I  have 
rarely  seen  such  fear;  I  have  never  seen 
such  lack  of  understanding  and  com- 
passion on  the  part  of  a  high  Federal  of- 
ficial than  Mr.  Johnson  displayed  in  that 
instance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  Mr.  Donald  John- 
son  ought  to  resign.  There  is  no  way  that 
he  can  understand  and  deal  with  the 
problems  of  veterans  when  he  exhibits 
not  only  hostility  and  lack  of  compassion 
toward  them  but  also,  incredibly,  fear- 
yes,  fear  of  these  yoimg  disabled  Ameri- 
cans. Fear  so  unreasoning  that  he  need 
surround  himself  with  security  men 
when  he  visits  a  veterans'  hospital. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Was  one  of  the  men  Mr.  Michael  Den- 
nis Inglett?  If  so.  he  was  disabled  in  an 
armed  robbery,  and  If  I  were  Mr.  John- 
son, I  would  want  to  have  security.  This 
fellow  was  not  disabled  in  Vietnam,  but 
participated  In  the  "sit-in"  In  Senator 
Cranston's  office  imder  the  giilse  of  be- 
ing bona  fide  veteran  with  a  service- 
connected  disability. 

There  may  be  another  side  to  the  story 
told  to  the  gentleman  from  California 

(Mr.  WALDIE). 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  not 
yield  further.  Any  Individual  fearful  of 
disabled  young  veterans  In  wheelchairs 
in  a  public  meeting  in  a  veterans  hos- 
pital has  distinct  problems  of  his  own 
for  which  he  deserves  sympathy,  per- 
haps, but  not  continuation  in  office.  Mr. 
Johnson  ought  to  resign. 


MAJORITY  RULE  OR  DISCRETION- 
ARY RULINGS? 

(Mr.  BAUMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  finally 
today,  Tuesday,  March  26,  1974,  the 
House  is  ready  to  consider  H.R.  69— the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  I  only  hope  that  every  single  Mem- 
ber of  this  distinguished  body  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  realize  the  parlia- 
mentary steps  we  have  traced  to  reach 
this  point.  While  the  rules  of  the  House 
and  their  application  may  make  dull 
reading,  their  Impact  on  the  Issues  can 
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be  substantial  as  I  suspect  we  will  see 
in  the  next  few  days  of  debate. 

On  March  12,  1974,  the  House  passed 
House  Resolution  963,  an  unusuaJ  spe- 
cial order  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  providing  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  H.R.  69,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  The  rule  pro- 
vided that  "three  legislative  days  after 
the  conclusion  of  general  debate — the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  imder 
the  five-minute  rule."  The  House  agreed 
to  this  rule  on  a  recorded  vote  and  there 
were — yetis  234,  nays  163,  and  not  voting 
34. 1  voted  against  the  rule. 

Two  days  after  the  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  963.  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  (Mr. 
Perkins)  asked  unanimous  consent  that 
further  consideration  of  H.R.  69  be  post- 
poned imtil  today,  Tuesday,  March  26. 
1974.  That  request  was  entirely  within 
the  rules  of  the  House,  and  the  making 
of  such  a  unanimous-consent  request 
to  consider  the  bill  at  a  later  time  im- 
plied a  setting  aside  of  the  order  of  busi- 
ness— Hinds  Precedents,  volume  IV,  sec- 
tion 3059. 

The  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  was  objected  to. 
But  the  Chair  further  entertained  an- 
other unanimous-consent  request  to 
postpone  consideration  once  again  by  the 
Chairman,  and  later  when  renewed  by 
still  another  Member.  On  the  day  that 
these  requests  were  made  the  Chair  itself 
declared  the  House  would  consider  the 
bill  "on  Tuesday,  March  19.  as  is  re- 
quired under  the  rule" — ^Record,  6821. 
March  14,  1974.  On  that  same  day.  the 
majority  leader  (Mr.  O'Neill)  stated 
that— 

Under  the  rule  adopted  Tuesday,  March  12, 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
H.R.  69,  must  come  up  on  Tuesday  next. 
March  19. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  House,  by  majority 
vote  on  March  12,  agreed  to  House  Reso- 
lution 963  which  provided  that  we  would 
again  consider  H.R.  69 — "three  legisla- 
tive days  after  the  conclusion  of  general 
debate."  This  specific  provision  of  the 
rule  must  be  interpreted  literally— 
Cannon's  Precedents,  volume  vn,  sec- 
tion 794 — and  without  regard  to  practi- 
cability— Cannon's,  volume  Vn,  section 
779 — and  would  supersede  rules  with 
which  it  may  be  in  conflict,  but  it  is  sub- 
ject to  strictest  construction — Cannon's, 
volume  vn,  section  780. 

In  defending  a  prior  ruling  on  the  lit- 
eral interpretation  of  a  rule.  Represent- 
ative Edwin  Webb  of  North  Carolina, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House,  said: 

It  does  seem  to  the  Chair  that  the  House 
must  be  presumed  to  have  known  what  It  was 
doing,  and  that  it  knew. 

This  gentleman  from  Maryland  must 
also  assume  that  the  House,  including 
the  majority  leader  (Mr.  O'Neill)  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  (Mr.  Perkins)  all  knew 
what  they  were  doing  when  they  sup- 
ported the  rule  under  which  we  are  now 
laboring. 

What  are  we  to  conclude  when  we  see 
the  House  entertaining  unanimous-con- 
sent requests  for  postponement?  "The 
question  has  been  fought  out  again  and 


again  and  Is  well  settled  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  can  bring  In  a  rule  pro- 
viding for  the  order  of  business  in  the 
House — Hinds,  volume  rv,  section 
3169."  The  House  worked  its  will  and 
had  already  decided  the  order  of  business 
on  H.R.  69  by  majority  vote  on  March 
12. 

In  spite  of  this,  on  March  14  the  Chair 
declared  that: 

The  provisions  of  House  Resolution  693 
do  not  necessarily  require  that  H.R.  69  be 
read  for  amendment  on  Tuesday,  March  19th. 
(Record  6984.  March  18,  1974). 

In  making  this  ruling  the  Chair  had 
apparently  changed  its  mind  and  de- 
clared that  the  provisions  of  House  Res- 
olution 693  were  now  not  mandatory  as 
to  the  order  of  business;  and  as  authority 
the  Chair's  interpretation  was  said  to  be 
consistent  "with  procedures  contem- 
plated in  other  resolutions  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules."  a  rather 
nebulous  source.  In  examining  the  provi- 
sions of  the  rule  the  Chair  further  re- 
called the  debate  on  the  rule  and  what 
the  managers  of  the  rule  thought  it 
meant.  But  the  rule  as  adopted  did  not 
mean  "at  least  3  days"  and  that  was 
not  the  language  the  House  agreed  to. 
If  the  Rules  Committee  had  wanted  the 
looser  interpretation  as  to  the  order  of 
business  they  could  have  easily  added  the 
words  "at  least"  and  the  House  would 
have  considered  it. 

I  must  say  that  I  sympathize  with  the 
precedent  established  when  the  late 
Speaker  Frederick  Gillett  of  Massachu- 
setts spoke  of  a  rule: 

Which  the  House  adopted  in  full  light  of 
the  conditions — the  Chair  does  not  think  it 
is  within  the  province  of  the  Chair  to  in- 
validate a  rule  which  the  House  has  Just 
passed — to  nullify  what  the  House  has  Just 
adopted  with  its  eyes  open.  (Cannon.  Vol 
vn,  Sec.  772). 

The  House  by  majority  vote  had  de- 
cided the  order  of  business  and  under 
our  rules — 'all  questions  relating  to  the 
priority  of  business  shall  be  decided  by 
a    majority    without    debate."— Hinds, 
volume   IV,   section   3061.   The   unani- 
mous consent  requests  to  postpone  were 
a   proper   method   by   which   we  might 
postpone  consideration  of  an  established 
order  of  business.  A  motion  to  postpone 
consideration  of  the  bill  either  to  a  day 
certain,    or    indeflnitely,    also    properly 
would  have  been  in  order.  The  motion  to 
postpone  indeflnitely  is  debatable  and 
opens  to  debate  all  the  merits  of  the 
question — Hinds,     volume     V.     section 
5316 — while  the  motion  to  postpone  to  a 
day   certain   is   debatable   with  narrow 
limits   only — Hinds,   volume   V.   section 
5309,  5310 — being  confined  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  postponement — Cannons,  vol- 
ume vn,  sections  2372,  2615.  2617,  2640— 
and  does  not  admit  debate  on  the  merits 
of  the  questions — Hinds,  volume  V.  sec- 
tions 5311,  5315.  The  available  prece- 
dents on  this  matter  should  have  pre- 
vented the  persistent  renewals  of  unani- 
mous consent  requests  for  postponement 
as  "neither  motion  to  postpone,  having 
been  once  decided,  is  again  in  order  on 
the  same  day.  at  the  same  stage  of  the 
question." 

Mr.   Speaker,   the  House  does   have 
clearly  defined  precedents  on  the  issue 


of  postponement  and  I  feel  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  this  House  to  observe 
these  rules  of  procedure.  In  the  past  it 
has  been  established  that  "a  bill  which 
comes  before  the  House  by  terms  of  a 
special  order  assigning  the  day  for  its 
consideration  may  be  postponed  by  a 
majority  vote."  Hinds,  volume  IV.  sec- 
tion 3177. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  Chair  has  "dis- 
cretionai-y  authority"  to  interpret  for- 
mal rules  adopted  by  the  House  when 
the  language  of  the  rule  is  already  clear. 
Once  the  House  has  by  majority  vote 
decided  on  an  order  of  business,  any  fur- 
ther question  as  to  whether  that  order 
should  be  adhered  to  or  not  should  be 
submitted  to  the  House  to  decide. 

I  will  conclude  my  observations  as  to 
why  this  House  should  follow  the  estab- 
lished rules  and  order  of  business  by 
sharing  with  you  the  words  with  which 
Thomas  Jefferson  began  his  Manual  on 
Parliamentary  Procedure: 

It  is  always  in  the  power  of  the  majority. 
Oy  their  numbers,  to  stop  any  improper 
measures  proposed  on  the  part  of  their  op- 
ponents, the  only  weapon  by  which  the  mi- 
nority can  defend  themselves  against  similar 
attempts  from  those  in  power  are  the  forms 
and  rules  of  proceeding  which  have  been 
adopted. 

While  it  may  seem  of  little  more  than 
esoteric  value  to  most  Members,  proper 
application  of  the  rules  of  the  House 
can,  and  often  does,  make  a  crucial  dif- 
ference in  the  final  form  in  which  our 
national  policy  questions  are  settled,  if  at 
all. 


BOILERMAKERS  OP  PURDUE  NIT 
CHAMPIONS 

•  Mr.  LANDGREBE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  the  1973-74  coUege  basketball  sea- 
son has  drawn  to  a  close,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  all  Americans  the  tremendous  ac- 
complishments of  the  National  Invita- 
tional Tournament  champions,  the  Pur- 
due University  Boilermakers  of  West 
Lafayette.  Ind. 

I  am  extremely  proud  to  represent  the 
district  in  which  this  great  imiversity 
is  located  and  I  would  like  to  salute  uni- 
versity president.  Dr.  Arthur  Hansen, 
athletic  director,  George  King,  and  head 
basketball  coach  Fred  Shaus,  not  just 
because  of  the  fact  that  Purdue  became 
the  first  team  in  the  Big  Ten  ever  to  win 
the  NTT,  but  because  all  of  these  men  and 
many  more  like  them  have  combined 
their  talents  and  efforts  in  creating  an 
atmosphere  at  Purdue  which  attracts  the 
best  in  athletic  talent  as  well  as  the  best 
in  academic  ability. 

But,  most  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  salute  the  young  men  who  make  up 
the  Boilermaker  squad — young  men  who 
are  a  credit  to  their  university,  the  State 
of  Indiana,  their  famihes,  their  teachers, 
and  their  communities.  These  young  men 
reached  the  Ufp  through  hard  work  and 
personal  sacrifice.  They  were  up  and 
down  during  the  regular  season,  having 
both  disappointing  losses  and  sterling 
triumphs.  But,  when  the  NIT  champion- 
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ship  was  on  the  line,  they  ha4  what  It 
takes  to  be  real  champions,  hustile,  desire 
and  a  will  to  win. 

I  would  like  to  take  note.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  of  the  three  major  basketball  cham- 
pionships on  the  university  level  this 
year,  schools  representing  Indiana  won 
two.  and  of  the  third  four  young  men 
from  the  Hoosier  State  helped  comprise 
the  winning  team — proving  the  Hoosier 
theory  that  the  best  basketball  in  the 
world  is  played  in  Indiana.  We  are  proud 
of  them  all.  and  we  In  the  second  district 
are  particularly  proud  of  the  National 
Invitational  Tournament  champion  Pur- 
due Boilermakers. 


SCRANTON  BUSINESS  AND  PROFES- 
SIONAL WOMEN'S  CLUB 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDade) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
20th  century  is  viewed  by  historians  In 
the  distant  future,  there  will  be  a  wealth 
of  astonishing  and  significant  develop- 
ments which  they  will  stud|y  with 
immense  interest.  Certainly  one  of  the 
extraordinary  developments  of  this  cen- 
tury has  been  the  emergence  of  women 
from  a  life  that  was  almost  totally  cen- 
tered around  the  family  into  a  new  life 
of  full  participation  in  the  development 
of  the  total  society  of  the  world.  We  have 
seen,  in  ever-growing  numbers,  the 
names  of  great  women  in  the  artfe.  in  the 
sciences,  in  the  world  of  letterst  in  the 
world  of  politics,  in  the  w^rld  of 
commerce. 

Outstanding  in  the  promotion  of  this 
vigorous  partcipation  of  women  in  the 
life  of  America  have  been  the  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Clubs.  In 
northeastern  Pennsylvania,  certainly  one 
of  the  bright  lights  in  this  field  has  been 
the  Scranton  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Club,  which  has  completed  50 
years  of  life  In  that  community. 

As  we  noted  in  a  program  celebrating 
those  50  years  of  growth,  it  all  began  in 
1923  as  an  organization  named  the 
Scranton  Branch  of  the  National 
Women's  Association  of  Commerce.  The 
members  were  interested  in  the  a<ivance- 
ment  of  women  in  business  and  the 
professions.  When  they  learned  that  such 
an  organization  called  the  National 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  had  already  been 
organized  in  St.  Louis  in  1919,  they  de- 
cided to  become  affiliated  with  it. 

On  March  23.  1923.  they  v^ted  to 
merge  with  the  Pennsylvania  State  Fed- 
eration and  become  part  of  the  National 
Federation.  On  June  15,  1923.  they  re- 
ceived their  charter,  No.  417,  land  30 
prominent  business  and  professional 
women  In  Scranton  became  k;harter 
members. 

Through  the  years,  the  Scranton  Club 
has  grown  and  prospered.  It  has  sup- 
ported qualified  women  for  pollcjmiak- 
ing  posts  In  government  and  has  given 
generously  to  charitable  institutions 
throughout  the  area.  This  is  all  done  in 
addition  to  the  projects  sponsored  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Federation  and  Na- 
tional Federation.  A  special  project  Is 


undertaken  every  year  and  the  proceeds 
of  the  affair  are  given  to  a  worthy  orga- 
nization voted  upon  by  the  membership. 

The  membership  of  the  Scranton  Club 
today  totals  121  women  from  almost 
every  profession  and  in  all  walks  of  busi- 
ness. 

The  club  has  been  honored  through 
the  years  by  having  several  of  its  mem- 
bers serve  on  the  district  and  State 
levels.  Currently.  Mrs.  Betty  S.  Brown, 
past  president  and  district  director,  is 
finishing  out  her  first  term  as  first  vice 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federa- 
tion and  has  been  endorsed  by  her  club 
for  a  second  term  at  the  State  conven- 
tion to  be  held  in  Pittsburgh  in  May. 
Mrs.  Anne  G.  Shindel,  second  vice  presi- 
dent, is  serving  as  legislation  chairman 
of  district  Vin. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  to 
commemorate  the  50th  milestone  of  the 
Scranton  Club  will  be  the  presentation 
of  a  $1,000  check  to  the  endowment  fund 
of  the  National  Foimdation.  This  fimd 
is  available  to  any  woman  who  desires  to 
further  her  education  and  to  assist  her 
in  advancing  in  her  present  position. 
Mrs.  Irene  Zurine,  president,  will  pre- 
sent the  check  to  Mrs.  Lenora  Cross, 
Washington  D.C.,  who  is  executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  Federation. 

I  would  like  to  pay  my  own  personal 
tribute  to  the  women  who  comprise  the 
Scranton  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Club.  They  represent,  in  north- 
eastern Pennsj'lvania,  a  significant  force 
in  the  use  of  the  immense  talents  of 
women  in  a  society  which  needs  to  use 
all  the  talents  available.  I  would  par- 
ticularly salute  the  women  who  partici- 
pated in  the  program  commemorating 
the  50th  aimlversary :  Miss  Edith  Rey- 
nolds, Mrs.  Irene  Zurine.  Mrs.  Ruth 
Jones,  Miss  Julia  Robinson.  Miss  Rita 
Prescott,  Lenora  Cross.  Mrs.  Betty 
Brown,  and  the  distinguished  speaker  of 
the  evening,  the  Honorable  Virginia  R. 
Allen,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Public  Affairs. 


H.R.   13720:   MEDICARE  LONG-TERM 
CARE  ACT  OF  1974 

The  SPEAKER  per  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Conable)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  H.R.  13720,  the  Medi- 
care Long-Term  Care  Act  of  1974.  This 
proposal  will  establish  a  new  program 
of  long-term  care  of  the  elderly  that  will 
pirevlde  alternatives  to  expensive  and 
confining  medical  care  by  expanding  the 
options  available.  By  including  services 
as  well  as  institutional  medical  care  in 
the  program,  we  can  offer  our  elderly 
citizens  who  need  It  a  more  secure  and 
less  worrisome  future,  less  family  strain, 
and  less  demands  on  their  savings. 

The  resources  of  older  people  can  be 
wiped  out  by  a  long  stay  in  a  nursing 
home  since  neither  medicare  nor  private 
Insurance  covers  long-term  care.  The 
only  program  that  does  provide  some 
f  imds  is  medicaid — the  program  of  health 
care  for  the  poor. 

In  too  many  cases  what  we  are  doing 
today  amounts  to  incarceration,  rather 


than  considerate  care,  because  too  great 
a  reliance  is  put  on  placing  people  In  in- 
stitutions when  many  of  them  could  be 
cared  for  better  in  other  surroundings, 
including  their  own  homes.  That  is  why 
the  emphasis  of  the  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced today  is  on  care  in  the  home  or  on 
an  outpatient  basis.  This  proposal  calls 
for  a  system  of  community  long-term 
care  centers  in  every  area  of  the  country 
to  coordinate  and  direct  long-term  care 
services  for  the  elderly,  including  home- 
maker,  health,  nutrition,  and  day  care, 
as  well  as  institutional  care. 

In  the  past  efforts  to  secure  assistance 
for  older  Americans  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful mainly  for  three  reasons.  First, 
we  do  not  have  an  effective  and  rational 
method  of  meeting  the  costs  of  long- 
term  care  services,  including  institu- 
tional care  when  it  is  required.  Older  peo- 
ple with  chronic  conditions  have  been 
left  to  their  own  devices  because  the 
costs  to  any  public  program  of  Institu- 
tionalized care  are  prohibitive.  So  we 
have  resisted  program  involvement  and 
we  have  developed  a  defeatist  attitude 
toward  one  of  society's  most  vexing 
problems. 

Second,  a  great  majority  of  our  com- 
munities do  not  have  available  the  types 
of  services  which  are  better  alternatives 
to  institutionalization. 

And  third,  in  most  communities,  no 
sinc'e  person  or  agency,  public  or  piivate, 
takes  full  responsibility  for  helping  older 
people  and  their  families  meet  their 
needs  as  health  and  family  status 
changes. 

I  have  deliberately  constructed  HH 
13279  to  deal  directly  with  these  prob- 
lems. My  bill  is  modeled  on  the  medicare 
program  and  would  meet  the  first  prob- 
lem by  establishing  a  new  program  imder 
medicare  which  would  provide  protec- 
tion against  the  costs  of  long-term  care, 
both  Institutional  and  noninstitutional, 
without  concern  about  drawing  an  arbi- 
trary and  imnecessary  line  between 
health  care  services  and  nonhealth  care 
services. 

The  bill  would  meet  the  second  prob- 
lem, the  lack  of  adequate  community 
services,  in  several  ways.  First,  the  bene- 
fits covered  by  the  bill  would  include 
services  which  can  be  alternatives  to  in- 
stitutionalization. Provision  of  these  serv- 
ices can  help  people  in  their  own  homes 
or  other  family  settings.  Second,  the  bill 
would  require  that  placement  in  an  in- 
stitution could  occur  only  after  all  other 
avenues  have  been  explored.  And  third, 
even  when  placement  in  a  nursing  home 
has  been  designated  as  the  only  possible 
alternative  the  patient  will  have  a  con- 
tinuing opportunity  to  move  out  of  the 
home  or  improve  his  situation  in  the 
home. 

And  finally,  my  bill  would  meet  the 
third  problem  by  creating  for  every 
community  a  long-term  care  center 
which  would  act  as  the  coordinator  and 
paying  agency  for  long-term  care  serv- 
ices. Whenever  a  question  arose  in  a  fam- 
ily about  what  to  do  about  a  change  in 
health  or  family  situation,  the  center 
would  be  responsible  for  helping  find  the 
best  answer  and  for  providing  the  needed 
services,  after  careful  consultation  with 
the  individual  and  his  or  her  family. 
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The  bill  contains  certain  other  fea- 
tures I  would  like  to  highlight. 

While  the  program  would  be  national 
in  application,  just  like  medicare  now, 
the  administration  of  the  program  would 
be  decentralized  and  involve,  on  a  local 
basis,  the  people  who  are  to  be  served 
by  the  program.  Specifically,  a  new  State 
agency  would  be  established  which  would 
divide  up  the  State  geographically,  as- 
sure the  establishment  of  a  community 
long-term  care  center  in  each  area,  ap- 
prove such  centers  for  participation  in 
the  program,  and  pay  the  centers  for 
services  furnished. 

The  community  long-term  care  center 
would  be  required  to  have  a  governing 
board  with  at  least  half  of  its  members 
from  among  persons  who  are  eligible  for 
benefits.  In  addition,  one-quarter  of  the 
board  would  be  elected  by  eligible  people 
in  the  area  and  one-quarter  appointed 
by  oCBcials  of  local  government. 

The  program  would  be  financed  by  a 
$3  premliun  paid  by  those  aged  who 
choose  to  enroll  in  the  program,  by  a 
contribution  from  States  of  10  percent 
of  program  costs  with  the  balance  from 
Federal  general  revenues.  My  bill  would 
Increase  by  $3  the  amount  of  SSI  bene- 
fits to  everyone  receiving  them  so  the 
program  will  represent  no  additional  cost 
to  these  individuals. 

No  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  bill 
have  been  made,  largely  because  making 
estimates  in  this  area  is  very  difficult. 
However,  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government  now  pay  more  than  $4  bil- 
lion a  year  for  nursing  home  care  under 
the  medicaid  program.  Medicare  pays  an 
additional  several  hundred  million  dol- 
lars for  extended  care  services.  Numer- 
ous studies  have  shown  that  large  num- 
bers of  older  people  now  in  nursing  homes 
do  not  need  to  be  there,  particularly  if 
realistic  alternatives  are  available.  Thus, 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  under 
my  bill  the  costs  of  institutional  care 
would  be  held  in  check. 

But  regardless  of  how  the  costs  might 
turn  out,  the  important  point  is  that  we 
need  to  rationalize  the  system  of  provid- 
ing long-term  care  and  I  believe  my  bill 
has  the  potential  to  do  that  with  possibly 
no  increase  in  overall  costs. 

An  outline  of  H.R.  13720  is  attached. 
I  urge  Members,  people  with  special  in- 
terest in  the  aging,  and  the  general  pub- 
lic to  study  the  bill  carefully.  I  have 
Introduced  this  bill  so  that  this  subject 
will  get  the  attention  it  deserves  in  a 
rapidly  aging  society.  I  am  hopeful  that 
hearings  can  be  held  on  the  bill  so  that 
it  can  be  fully  explored. 

The  information  follows: 
H.R.   13720,  Medicare  Long-Term  Care  Act 

OP    1974,   Introduced    bt   the   Honorabij: 

Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr. 

1.  Brief  Description:  Amends  the  Medi- 
care program  by  adding  a  new  voluntary 
Part  D  to  Title  18  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
which  would: 

Establish  a  comprehensive  program  of 
long-term  care  services  avaUable  to  those  who 
enroll  under  the  program; 

Provide  for  the  creation  of  community 
long-term  care  centers  In  aU  areas  of  the 
nation  and  State  long-term  care  agencies  as 
part  of  a  new  administrative  structure  for 
the  organization  and  delivery  of  long-term 
care  services;  and 

Provide  a  significant  role  for  people  eli- 


gible for  long-term  care  benefits  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program. 

2.  Eligibility:  Anyone  who  la  (1)  eligible 
for  hospital  Insurance  under  Part  A  of  Medi- 
care (aged  or  disabled),  or  (2)  Is  age  65  and 
a  resident,  or  (3)  Is  eligible  for  supplemental 
security  Income  (SSI)  benefits  is  eligible  to 
enroll  under  the  new  program  if  he  has  also 
enrolled  under  the  Part  B  medical  insurance 
part  of  Medicare.  Enrollment  procedures  are 
similar  to  those  which  now  apply  to  the 
Part  B  program. 

Premiums  of  $3  a  month  would  be  col- 
lected Just  as  Part  B  premiums  are  now 
collected. 

3.  Financing:  A  Federal  Long-Term  Care 
Trust  Fund  would  be  established  to  handle 
the  financial  operations  of  the  program. 

The  Trust  Fund  would  receive  Its  monies 
from  the  $3  premiums  of  those  who  enroll, 
10%  from  the  States  and  the  balance  from 
Federal  general  revenues. 

4.  Functions  of  Community  Long-Term 
Centers:  Provide  directly  or  through  arrange- 
ments covered  items  and  services  to  each 
individual  residing  in  the  area  who  is 
eligible; 

Provide  evaluation  and  certify  the  long- 
term  needs  of  individuals  through  a  team 
approach  involving  the  individual  and  his 
family; 

Maintain  a  continuous  relationship  with 
individuals  receiving  any  items  or  services; 
and 

Provide  an  organized  system  for  making  its 
existence  and  location  (which  must  be  acces- 
sible In  the  community)  known  to  the  indi- 
viduals m  the  service  area. 

In  carrying  out  the  above,  a  community 
long-term  care  center  shall  not  certify  the 
need  for  Inpatient  institutional  services  for 
an  individual  unless  a  determination  has 
l>een  made  that  the  needs  of  such  Individual 
cannot  be  met  through  covered  types  of  care 
or  other  community  resources. 

5.  State  Long-Term  Care  Agency:  Each 
State  must  establish  an  agency — either  a 
separate  agency,  or  major  division  of  the 
health  department — which  will: 

Designate  service  areas  in  the  State; 

Certify  the  conditions  of  participation  for 
a  community  long-term  care  center; 

Promote  and  assist  in  the  organization  of 
new  community  long-term  care  centers  In 
areas  where  they  do  not  exist;  and  make 
payments  to  and  monitor  the  activities  of  all 
long-term    care    centers   in   the   State:    and 

Provide  local  government  offices  where  a 
nonprofit  agency  does  not  exist. 

6.  Conditions  of  F'articipation  for  Com- 
munity Long-Term  Care  Centers:  Com- 
munity Long-Term  Care  Centers  must: 

Have  policies,  established  by  a  groiip  of 
professional  personnel  and  approved  by  the 
governing  board; 

Maintain  medical  and  other  records  on  all 
beneficiaries; 

Have  an  overall  plan  and  budget; 

Meet  other  conditions  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe;  and 

Be  either  a  public  or  non-profit  organiza- 
tion. 

The  governing  board  of  a  ccMnmunlty  long- 
term  care  center  must  be  composed  as  fol- 
lows: one-half  of  people  covered  under  the 
program  who  reside  in  its  service  area;  at 
least  one-quarter  have  been  elected  by  the 
people  covered  under  the  program;  and  at 
least  one-quarter  appointed  by  locally  elect- 
ed government  officials. 

Members  can  serve  only  two  terms  and  full 
membership  must  cha.nge  at  least  every  six 
years. 

7.  Detailed  Definitions  of  Covered  Serv- 
ices: 

a.  Nutrition  Services. 

Limited  to  meals  on  wheels  and  similar 
programs  and  services  provided  in  the  place 
of  residence  of  such  individual  by  a  nutri- 
tionist. 

b.  Homemaker  Services. 


Services  provided  In  the  home  designed  to 
maintain  the  individual  in  his  bome. 

Preparing  and  serving  meals  in  the  home  of 
an  Individual. 

c.  Institutional  Services 

Extended  care  b.'neflta  In  a  skilled  nurs- 
ing facility  (same  as  social  sectuity  defini- 
tion) 

Intermediate  care  services 

Institutional  day  care  services 

d.  Home  Health  Services  (Same  as  under 
present  Medicare  program.) 

e.  Day  Care  and  Foster  Home  Care 
Services 

Care  provided  on  a  regular  dally  basis  In 
a  place  other  than  the  individual's  b(»ne: 
and 

Placement  of  individual  on  a  full-time 
basis  in  a  family  setting. 

f.  Community  Mental  Health  Center  Out- 
patient Services 

8.  Payment  Method  for  Community  Long- 
Term  Care  Centers: 

Secretary  will  develop  prospective  payment 
methods  after  consultation  with  states  and 
other  Interested  parties,  and  States  will  fol- 
low them  In  paying  the  community  long- 
term  care  centers. 

9.  Miscellaneous  Provisions: 

If  an  Individual  stays  In  a  nursing  home 
for  more  than  6  months,  beginning  with  the 
7th  month  his  social  security  cash  ijenefits 
are  reduced  by  %  (in  recognition  of  such  a 
person's  reduced  living  cosis)  and  the  ■■,  ;«; 
deposited  in  the  long  term  care  trust  fund. 
As  soon  as  the  recipient  leaves  the  nursing 
home,  full  benefits  are  restored  inunediately. 

The  bill  would  Increase  SSI  benefits  by  $3 
a  month  so  that  the  premium  payment  could 
be  met  without  a  reduction  in  cash  income. 

10.  Effective  date : 

Benefits  would  first  become  payable  on 
July  1.  1976.  thus  allowing  sufficient  time 
for  the  organization  of  tiie  new  system. 


REPRESENTATIVE  JACK  KEMP  IN- 
TRODUCES LEGISLATION  TO  PRE- 
VENT INVASIONS  OF  PRIVACY  BY 
THE  USE  OF  MAIL  COVERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp>  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  some  is- 
sues before  this  House,  there  must  be  no 
retreat  from  our  resolve.  The  insuring  of 
adequate  safeguards  to  protect  the  in- 
dividual's right  to  privacy  is  such  an  is- 
sue. When  Uberty  is  threatened,  no  meas- 
ure is  adequate,  unless  it  guarantees  the 
protection  of  that  liberty. 

The  right  to  privacy  is  the  right  to  be 
let  alone — the  right  to  be  left  alone.  It 
is  a  right  which  forms  the  basis  for  such 
protections  as  those  shielding  the  in- 
dividual against  xmwarranted  searches 
and  seizures,  electronic  surveillance, 
snooping  investigations  and  "fishing  ex- 
peditions" by  authorities,  the  inspection 
of  personal  papers,  records,  and  effects. 
Much  of  our  Bill  of  Rights — our  first  10 
amendments  to  the  Constitution — is 
predicated  upon  this  right  to  privacy, 
this  right  to  be  protected  against  in- 
trusions fnnn  government  and  other 
people. 

Support  for  the  individual's  right  to 
privacy  is  a  feeling  which  runs  deeply  in 
the  spirit  of  our  Anglo-American  heri- 
tage. As  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  observed 
in  his  1928  (^linion  in  Olmstead  against 
United  States,  the  makers  of  our  Fed- 
eral Constitution  recognized  the  sig- 
nificance of  man's  spiritual  nature,  of 
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his  feelings,  and  of  his  intellect.!  They 
knew  that  only  a  part  of  the  pain,  pleas- 
ure, and  satisfaction  of  life  are  to  be 
found  in  material  things.  They  $ought 
to  protect  Americans  in  their  l»eliefs, 
their  thoughts,  their  emotions,  and  their 
sensitivities.  They  conferred,  over  and 
against  the  Grovemment  Itself,  a  right  to 
be  let  alone — a  right  to  privaty — the 
most  comprehensive  of  rights  and  the 
right  most  valued  by  civilized  mep.  It  is 
the  right  which  gives  the  individual  the 
force  of  law  to  say  to  an  agent  of  the 
Government,  "No,  you  cannot  conie  into 
my  house  or  into  my  life,  by  any  means, 
without  my  consent  or  tlie  full  repuire- 
ments  of  law  and  due  process."      ' 

Important  measures  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  and  Senate  tQ  pro- 
tect more  fully  this  right  to  privbcy.  I 
am  proud  to  have  sponsored  and  c(tePon- 
sored  a  niunber  of  these  measures,  in- 
cluding— 

H.R.  10259,  a  bill  to  govern  the  dis- 
closure of  certain  financial  information 
by  financial  institutions  to  Government 
agencies,  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  citizens,  and  to  prevent  unwar- 
ranted invasions  of  privacy  by  prescrib- 
ing procedures  and  standards  governing 
disclosure  of  such  information;     ' 

H.R.  10260,  a  bill  to  provide  standards 
of  fair  personal  information  practices; 

H.R.  11624,  a  bill  to  protect  th« 
stitutional  right  of  privacy  of  thos< 
viduals  concerning  whom  certain  r< 
are  maintained; 

H.R.  11625,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Seciirity  Act  to  prohibit  the  dis< 
of  an  Individual's  social  security  nt 
or  related  records  for  any  purpose 
out  his  consent  unless  speciflcalljy  re- 
quired by  law,  and  to  provide  thatf— un- 
less so  required — no  individual  mtiy  be 
compelled  to  disclose  or  furnish  his  social 
security  number  for  any  purposi  not 
directly  related  to  the  operation  dif  the 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  uisur- 
ance  program; 

H.R.  11838,  a  bill  to  amend  se<^tlons 
2516  (1)  and  (2)  of  title  18,  llnited 
States  Code,  to  assure  that  all  winetaps 
and  other  interceptions  of  communica- 
tions which  are  authorized  underj  that 
section  have  prior  court  approval:!  and, 
H.R.  12349.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restrict  tlie  au- 
thority for  inspection  of  tax  return^  and 
the  disclosure  of  information  contained 
therein.  J 

I  also  Jointly  cosponsored  wltl  the 
gentleman  from  Cahfornia  (Mr.  Aolo- 
WATER)  an  amendment — which  was|bver- 
whelmingly  accepted  on  the  floor — |o  the 
proposed  Federal  Energy  Adminlstl  ition 
Act.  That  amendment  would  tighte|  i  sig- 
nificantly those  disclosure  provision]  that 
that  bill  which  could  possibly  hals  in- 
fringed upon  the  right  to  privacy. 

And,  pressure  from  Members  his  re- 
sulted in  the  administration  annoimcing 
a  recisslon  of  the  Executive  Orders  f  1697 
and  11709,  the  orders  which  gave  «  se  to 
the  Introduction  of  H.R.  12349  axp  re- 
lated measures.  So,  there  is  victory 
too. 


MAn,    COVKKS    VIOLATE    THK    SIGHT    TO 

During  the  course  of  research 
discussions  with  authorities  in  this  sub- 
ject field.  It  has  come  to  my  att^tlon 
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that  another  form  of  unauthorized  sur- 
veillance by  Government  agencies  is 
being  practiced  today.  I  speak  of  "mail 
covers." 

In  a  mail  cover,  information  appear- 
ing on  the  outside  of  envelopes  intended 
for  a  specified  addressee  is  recorded, 
without  his  knowledge,  by  postal  em- 
ployees before  the  letters  are  delivered. 
This  information,  which  includes  the 
postmark  and  return  address  and  addres- 
sor.  Is  then  given  by  the  postal  service 
to  the  Government  agency  which  re- 
quested the  cover  be  imposed. 

The  use  of  mail  covers  is  varied.  It 
may  be  placed  on  those  suspected  of  the 
commission  of  crimes.  Or,  it  may  be 
placed  on  those  associated  with  such 
persons.  Information  obtained  from  such 
a  cover  may  be  used  to  discover  the 
identity  of  suspected  conspirators  or  as 
leads  for  gathering  other  evidence.  Mail 
covers  are  also  used  to  ascertain  the 
whereabouts  of  people.  Postmarks  pro- 
vide accurate  information  on  the  where- 
abouts of  people  being  sought  by  agen- 
cies. 

What  makes  the  use  of  mail  covers  an 
unconscionable  practice  is  not  only  that 
they  invade  a  person's  right  to  privacy 
but  also — because  they  are  perceived 
even  by  the  agencies  using  them  as  being 
of  questionable  color  of  law — that  their 
use  is  seldom  ever  disclosed  in  a  trial  for 
fear  that  evidence  tiscertained  through 
them  will  be  ruled  inadmissible. 

Postal  regulations  have  authorized  the 
use  of  mail  covers  since  1893,  but  it  has 
not  been  until  the  past  20  years,  however, 
that  mail  covers  have  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public,  through  several  highly 
publicized  controversies.  This  publicity, 
together  with  pressure  for  reform,  has 
brought  about  some  changes  in  the  regu- 
lations, but  those  regiilations  are  still 
loose  enough  to  permit  mail  covers  to  be 
abused.  Since  power  over  the  Imposition 
of  mail  covers  is  ultimately  entrusted  to 
the  discretion  of  a  handful  of  Govern- 
ment officials,  there  Is  a  real  danger  that 
abuse  of  discretion  will  permit  mail 
covers  to  be  used  for  unwarranted  snoop- 
ing into  private  matters  of  all  kinds. 

In  an  article,  entitled  "Invasion  of 
Privacy:  Use  and  Abuse  of  Mail  Covers," 
4  Columbia  Journal  of  Law  and  Social 
Problems  165,  and  those  that  follow— 
July  1968 — the  use  of  mail  covers  is  ex- 
tensively detailed.  While  its  length  does 
not  admit  of  its  full  inclusion  in  the 
Record,  I  urge  its  reading  upon  aD  col- 
leagues concerned  about  this  possible  in- 
vasion of  privacy.  Copies  are  available, 
upon  request,  from  my  office  for  the  use 
of  Members  and  their  staffs. 

KKMP    INTRODUCES    KEMEDIAL    LEGISLATION 

In  many  matters,  we  must  build  slowly 
protections  around  an  individual's  right 
to  privacy,  for  the  law  has  gone  so  far 
afield  that  agencies  resist  outright — and 
Members  are  sometimes  confused — over 
what  to  do.  This  is  no  such  matter.  This 
one — the  use  of  mail  covers — can  be  dealt 
with  outright. 

I   have  Introduced,   today,   a  bill  to 
amend  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to 
prohibit  mail  cover  uses.  A  copy  of  the 
bill  follows: 
A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States 

Code  to  prohibit  so-called  mall  covers 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  cusembled,  That  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
inserting  Immediately  after  section  1737  the 
following  new  section:  "{  1738.  MaU  covers 
prohibited. 

"Whoever,  under  the  color  of  authority  or 
otherwise,  records  from  any  piece  of  mall  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  the  name  of 
the  recipient,  the  place  or  date  of  postmark- 
ing, or  the  class  of  mall,  for  any  purpose 
other  than  one  directly  related  to  the  han- 
dling or  delivery  of  the  mall,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000,  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both." 

Sec.  2.  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter 
83  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item:  "1738.  Mall  covers  pro- 
hibited." 

I  use  this  opportimity  to  call  upon  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, to  which  the  bill  has  been  referred, 
to  solicit  the  formal  comments  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice, and  any  other  Federal  instrumentali- 
ties deemed  appropriate,  with  an  eye  to- 
ward the  holding  of  public  hearings  on 
this  and  related  protection  of  privacy 
measures. 

These  measures  are  important  steps 
toward  safeguarding  the  right  to  pri- 
vacy. Much  needs  to  be  done.  I  am  com- 
mitted to  that  task,  and  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  with  me  in  this  striiggle. 


SPEECH  BY  AMBASSADOR  HUSSEIN 
NUR  ELMI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices) ,  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  insert  for  the  thoughtful  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  speech  by  Ambassador 
Hussein  Nur  Elml.  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Somali  Democratic  Re- 
public to  the  United  Nations,  at  the 
Congress  of  African  People's  fourth  an- 
nual delegates  reception  in  honor  of  Af- 
rican Representatives  to  the  United  Na- 
tions on  November  23,  1973.  The  text  of 
the  speech  follows: 
Speech  bt  Ambassador  Hussein  Nur  Elmi 

Sisters  and  Brothers:  May  I  first  of  all  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Congress  of  African  People,  my  friend  Imamu 
Amlrl  Baraka,  and  to  the  organizers  of  this 
wonderful  reception,  for  Inviting  me  to  speak 
on  this  program.  I  am  indeed  honoured  to  be 
a  speaker  at  this  4tb  Annual  Delegates'  Re- 
ception, In  honour  of  African  Representatives 
to  the  United  Nations. 

All  of  us  here  this  evening.  In  this  happy 
gathering,  are  boxind  not  only  by  our  com- 
mon ethnic  and  cultural  heritage  but  also  by 
our  common  concern  and  destiny,  for  we  are 
brethren  In  Africanism. 

For  sometime  now,  the  Afro-Americans 
have  been  seeking  increasingly  to  find  and 
claim  as  their  own  the  cultural  heritage 
which  was  snatched  from  them  hundreds  of 
years  ago.  In  the  continent,  we  have  also  been 
engaged  In  the  task  of  reclaiming  our  true 
Identity  as  we  emerged  Into  independent 
statehood.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that 
our  Ideals  and  aspirations,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  C>cean,  are  broadly  the  same  and 
are  mutually  supportive.  The  results  of  our 
efforts  are  the  same:  resurrection  of  African 
civilization  and  the  securing  of  those  polit- 
ical, social  and  economic  rights  that  were 
denied  to  us  In  the  past. 
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One  of  the  reasons  why  I  am  particularly 
glad  to  be  here  this  evening  is  that  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you 
ways  in  which  we  can  share  not  only  our 
pride  in  our  achievements  but  al.so  the  heavy 
tasks  that  need  to  be  done  so  that  our  broth- 
ers and  sisters  who  are  still  suffering  from 
racism  and  colonialism  can  be  freed  from 
such  oppressions.  You  are  well  aware  of  the 
large-scale  colonial  wars  that  are  being 
waged  by  Portugal  in  order  to  siippress  the 
aspirations  of  the  African  people  of  Angola. 
Mozambique  and  Cape  Verde  for  their  sell- 
determination  and  Independence.  Yoxi  are 
well  aware  of  the  situation  in  South  Africa 
and  In  Namibia,  where  Africans  are  enslaved 
under  the  apartheid  system.  You  are  well 
aware  of  the  declared  policy  of  the  illegal 
white  minority  regime  in  Southern  Rhodesia 
aimed  at  the  political  and  economic  ema'scu- 
latlon  of  the  people  of  Zimbabwe. 

Last  year,  this  annual  reception  was  ad- 
dressed by  Comrade  Gil  Pernandes  of  the 
African  Party  for  the  Independence  of 
Guinea-Bissau  and  Cape  Verde.  He  Informed 
us  of  the  progress  achieved  by  the  people 
in  the  liberated  areas  In  Guinea-Bissau. 
He  told  us  to  expect  good  news  in  the  near 
future.  Exactly  two  months  ago.  the  Popular 
National  Assembly  proclaimed  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Republic  of  Guinea-Bissau — a 
Republic  established  by  the  heroic  struggle 
of  Its  people  against  tremendous  odds, 
against  a  cruel  and  terrible  enemy.  Today, 
the  people  of  Guinea-Bissau  stand  before 
the  world  in  final  victory. 

Let  us  hail,  as  is  fitting  to  this  occasion, 
the  Independence  of  the  new  stat  e  of  Guinea- 
Bitisau!  Let  us  salute  together  the  memory 
of  all  those  men  and  women  who  through 
their  courage  and  sacrifices  have  made  this 
victory  possible ! 

You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  the  new 
state  remains  threatened  by  the  Portuguese 
colonialists  who  still  occupy  parts  of  Its 
territory.  It  needs  l>oth  material  and  diplo- 
matic support  so  that  Its  sovereignty  and 
territorial  integrity  can  be  firmly  con- 
solidated. 

These,  broadly  speaking,  are  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  problems  of  racism  and  colo- 
nialism In  our  continent.  The  international 
campaign  against  these  evils  takes  several 
directions,  but  particular  emphasis  has  been 
placed,  in  recent  years,  on  assistance  to  the 
liberation  movements.  But,  in  the  face  of 
the  indifference  of  the  major  western  powers 
to  the  Uberation  of  Africa,  it  is  clear  that 
our  people  have  no  choice  but  to  resort  to 
revolutionary  struggle  since  all  avenues  of 
peaceful  change  are  closed  to  us.  The  west- 
ern powers  will  say  that  we  are  advocating 
violence,  that  we  are  disturbing  the  peace 
of  the  world,  while  they  leave  us  with  no 
other  choice  but  to  take  up  arms.  I  believe 
that  it  is  wrong  and  Immoral  to  i>erpetuate 
injustice  in  the  name  of  peace.  And  so.  our 
people  will  have  to  fight  because  we  love 
Justice,  freedom  and  dignity  much  more 
than  peace.  However,  our  struggle  would  no 
doubt  be  made  shorter,  and  less  violent,  if 
the  power  and  prestige  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  were  to  be 
directed  towards  our  support.  Regrettably, 
the  sad  reality  is  that  your  Government 
and  much  of  the  legislature  of  your  country 
which  fought  the  first  revolutionary  war 
against  colonialism  and  whose  unity  was 
finally  established  over  the  issue  of  freedom 
for  black  i>eople,  are  today  becoming  mor» 
and  more  negative  in  their  attitude  towards 
the  oppressed  people  of  Africa,  and  more 
."".nd  more  supportive  of  the  racist  and  colo- 
nialist white  regimes  of  South  Africa.  Portu- 
pal  and  even  the  Illegal  regime  of  Southern 
Rhodesia  (Zimbabwe). 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago.  the  delegation  of 
the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations 
distinguished  itself  by  being  the  only  mem- 
ber state  of  the  Organization  to  oppose  the 
inscription  on  the  agenda  of  the  Oeneral 
Assembly  of  the  question  of  the  Illegal  oc- 


cupation by  Portuguese  military  forces  of 
parts  of  the  territory  of  the  new  state  of 
Guinea-Bissau.  It  did  not  succeed.  And  yet, 
in  the  subsequent  debate,  the  United  States 
was  among  the  very  small  minority  of  colo- 
nial and  racist  states  which  either  abstained 
cr  voted  against  the  resolution  welcoming 
the  declaration  of  independence  by  the  Re- 
public of  Guinea-Bissau  and  calling  for  an 
end  to  Portugr.l's  act-s  of  aggrcs.^ion  against 
the  new  state. 

This  attitude  was  hardly  a  surprise  to  us. 
for  we  know  that  the  administration's  mas- 
sive financial  aid  to  Portugal  goes  far  beyond 
any  commitment  America  may  have  to  that 
country  under  the  North  Atlantic  Tieaty 
Organization  (NATO)  and  helps  one  of 
Europe's  poorest  and  most  under-industrial- 
ized countries  to  wage  an  expensive,  large- 
scale  colonial  war  in  Africa.  But  we  imagined 
rather  naively.  I  must  say,  that  they  would 
te — in  this  Instance— the  first  to  understand 
cut  of  their  own  experience,  that  recognition 
and  support  for  a  struggling  new  Republic, 
stjil  beset  by  its  imperialist  enemy,  are  es- 
Ecnlial  factors  in  tecuring  the  viability  and 
stability  of  the  new  state. 

With  the  exception  of  the  small  but  very 
active  black  caucus,  the  American  Congress 
is  I'ot  noted  for  its  support  of  African  causes. 
Only  two  years  ago.  Congress  saw  fit  to  renew 
South  Africa's  sugar  quota  in  full  awareness 
of  the  practical  and  the  symbolic  implica- 
tions of  this  act  in  support  of  the  Fascist 
South  African  regime  which  devised  and 
implemented  the  obnoxious  policy  of 
Apartheid.  The  Congress  then  proceeded  to 
violate  openly  the  United  Nations  sanctions 
against  the  illegal  regime  in  Southern 
Rhodesia  by  lifting  the  ban  on  the  imporU- 
tlon  of  chrome  and  nickel.  The  excuse  for 
this  action  was  that  it  was  necessary  to  pre- 
vent American  dependence  on  the  Soviet 
Union  for  these  essential  metals.  T"ne  validity 
or  otherwise  of  this  excuse  can  be  Judged  by 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  such 
a  large  surplus  of  these  metals  that  it  has 
recently  been  selling   them  from   its  stock- 

P"e  ^      , 

There    is   no   doubt    about    the    trend    of 

American  foreign  policy  towards  the  southern 
African  affairs.  It  can  perhaps  be  summed  up 
in  the  words  of  a  New  York  Times  corre- 
spondent who  wrote  some  articles,  a  few 
months  ago.  commenting  on  the  United  Na- 
tions activities.  He  wrote  that  the  American 
people  cannot  be  expected  to  be  interested  in 
places  with  names  like  Zimbabwe,  Guinea- 
Bissau  and  Namibia,  and  he  deplored  the  fact 
that  "grim,  determined,  mostly  black  men 
now  dominate  the  Committee  meetings  at  the 
United  Nations  and  turn  the  discussions  to- 
wards such  apparently  tedious  subjects  as 
the  Inhuman  conditions  under  which  South 
African  mlneworkers  live  and  work,  or  the 
napalm  bombing  of  villagers  in  Mozambi- 
que." 

The  appeal  I  would  address  directly  to 
you.  my  Afro-American  sisters  and  brothers 
gathered  here  tonight,  is  to  ask  you  to  give 
valid  material  support — most  especially  fi- 
nancial support — to  the  Liberation  Move- 
ments. But  more  than  this,  I  would  ask 
you  to  use  your  power,  as  American  citizens 
and  as  voters  with  political  rights.  In  order 
to  make  your  views  known  to  your  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
administration  to  carry  out  a  policy  sympa- 
thetic to  the  cause  of  Justice  In  Africa.  I  am 
asking  you  for  positive  political  activism.  In 
future,  make  good  use  of  the  power  of  your 
votes.  Do  not  allow  your  votes  to  be  cheap, 
meaningless,  stolen  votes. 

You  have  only  to  look  at  the  example  of 
the  American  Jews  to  get  an  idea  of  what  is 
possible.  They  are  only  six  million  people,  but 
their  pressure  on  the  American  political  sys- 
tem helped  to  bring  about  the  establishment 
of  an  exclusive  Jewish  State  In  Palestine; 
they  succeeded  to  ensure  continuing  Amer- 
ican support  of  unprecedented  dimensions 


for  that  State.  I  know  that  you  do  not  com- 
mand any  economic  or  financial  power,  like 
the  Jews  In  this  country,  but  you  are  well 
over  24  million,  and  there  Is  no  doubt  th.it 
with  your  numerical  strength  and  with  de- 
termination coupled  with  firm  sense  of  pur- 
pose you  can  exert  a  certain  degree  of  polit- 
ical pressure  on  your  Government,  so  that 
it  may  ease,  if  not  abandon,  the  reactionary 
policy  sc  lar  directed  to  Africa. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  of  which 
yciu  are  r.n  intesral  part,  must  look  to  tiieir 
conscience  and  their  sCiise  of  history  in  this 
iiialter  ard  ask  themselves  whether  the 
commitments  of  their  Government  to  tbe 
Fi-rtiic,v.eEe  colonialists  and  to  the  South 
.'.Irir-Tn  and  white  Rhodesian  racists  arc 
"•crlhy  of  that  history  and  can  be  borne 
"oy  its  conscience.  The  American  people  are 
pl,\;  nliig  to  celebrate  In  1976  the  Bl-centen- 
■.ial  of  their  war  of  liberation  and  their  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  A  niost  fitting 
memorial  to  that  Important  event  would  be 
positive  and  tangible  support  for  those  v.ho 
h-\ve  wen.  cr  are  still  struggling  to  win.  Inde- 
pendence f re  m  colonial  niie. 

I  hr.ve  said  before  that  the  internation' 1 
rnnpaign  against  racism  and  colonialism 
takes  several  directions.  There  are  certainly 
areas  in  which  you  can  help  ii.  order  to  make 
this  campaign  meaningful.  Since  Afro-Amer- 
ican citizens  excel  in  the  fields  of  entertair- 
ment  and  sports.  I  -tiXW  repeat  to  you  what 
I  have  told  the  participants  of  the  'World 
Congress  of  Peace  Forces  held  in  Mosccv 
last  month: 

•In  the  entertainment  field,  as  well  as  in 
sports,  there  is  a  need  to  combat  the  viev 
often  expressed  by  individuals  that  their 
performances  In  South  Africa  have  nothinfr 
to  do  with  politics.  Typical  of  this  attitude 
are  the  statements  of  members  of  an  Ameri- 
can team  of  athletes  whose  applications  for 
permits  to  take  part  in  the  South  African 
Open  Games  held  in  Pretoria  some  months 
ago  were  held  up  for  consideration  by  the 
American  Amateur  Athletic  Association,  in 
response  to  pressure  from  two  Afro-American 
Congressmen.  The  athletes  said  that  they 
were  not  'politically  oriented'  and  'We're  not 
going  because  we're  supporting  apartheid'. 
One  of  them  said  he  could  not  conceive  of 
any  social  and  economic  implications  in  his 
participation  in  the  games.  It  has  to  be 
pointed  out  that  whether  these  athletes,  cr 
entertainers  such  as  Margot  Fonteyn  or 
Eartha  Kitt,  accept  it  or  not.  their  actions  are 
political,  for  they  do  in  fact  undermine  an 
international  effort  to  end  tyranny  and  op- 
pression in  South  Africa." 

I  think  I  must  conclude  now.  To  be  frank. 
I  must  admit  that  I  do  not  think  that  we  are 
doing  all  that  we  can  to  assist  our  brothers 
and  sisters  still  kept  in  bondage  and  intol- 
erable racial  discrimination. 

In  this  country,  one  often  hears  the  In- 
sulting remarks  that  those  of  us  who  have 
"made  it"  are  not  concerned  about  the  suf- 
fering of  their  people  who  are  still  subju- 
gated: who  are  hungary.  ill  and  illiterate. 
But  those  who  think  that  they  have  "made 
It",  both  here  in  America  and  In  the  contin- 
ent, must  know  that  there  are  certain  in- 
alienable rights  of  man  without  which  life  is 
devoid  of  meaning  and.  In  fact.  Is  not  worth 
living.  For  the  daily  bread  turns  to  stone 
unless  eaten  in  freedom  and  with  human 
dignity. 

May  I  conclude  by  saying  that  an  organi- 
zation like  the  Congress  of  African  People 
can  do  much  to  present  to  the  American  pub- 
lic the  true  Image  of  Africa,  and  in  doing  so, 
it  will  earn  the  undying  gratitude  of  its 
people. 

I  wish  the  Congress  all  success  in  its  untir- 
ing efforts  to  promote  understanding,  aoll- 
darity.  cooperation  and  goodwill  between  the 
peoples  of  Africa  and  their  Afro-American 
brothers  and  sisters.  I  am  sure  that  together, 
and  with  enthusiasm  and  cooperation,  we 
shall  win. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARING®  TO 
REVIEW  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  THE  IMMIGRATION  AND  NA- 
TIONALITY ACT  BY  THE  ni«MI- 
GRATION  AND  NATURALIZATION 
SERVICE  T 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gffiitle- 
man  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Eilberg)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes.  J 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  oi  Im- 
migration, Citizenship,  and  International 
Law  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judijciary 
has  scheduled  1  day  of  oversight 
ings  on  Wednesday,  April  3,  1974, 
view  the  administration  of  the  Ii 
tion  and  Nationality  Act  by  the  Imi 
tion  and  Naturalization  Service, 
hearing  will  be  held  in  room  2237, 
burn  Building,  and  will  commence 
a.m. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Immigiriation 
and  Naturalization  Service,  Hon.  Leon- 
ard F.  Chapman,  has  been  invitfd  to 
testify  on  this  date. 

These  hearings  will  be  a  contlniiktion 
of  the  oversight  hearings  which  Iwere 
conducted  by  the  subcommittee  dfring 
the  1st  session  of  the  93d  Congress. 
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NEW  BUREAU  OF  PRISONS 
GRIEVANCE  PROCEDURE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Un^er  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gaitle- 
man  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastenm|ier) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speakd 
March  7,  1974,  the  Subcommitt 
Courts,  Civil  Liberties,  and  the  Adr 
tration  of  Justice  of  the  House  Con 
tee  on  the  Judiciary,  issued  a  report  I 
inspection  of  the  Federal  penitentiary  at 


the 
tlves 
mit- 

no 
dure 


Leavenworth,   Kans.,   and   the 
Center  for  Federal  Prisoners  loca 
Springfield,  Mo. 

In  that  report,  we  mention  one 
prime  complaints  which  represen 
of  the  inmates  made  to  our  subcoi 
tee.  They  claimed  that  there  wi 
grievance  committee  or  other  pn 
whereby  prisoners  could  ofiBcially  bring 
their  complaints  to  the  attention  td  the 
proper  prison  officials.  The  prisoner  told 
us  that  a  grievance  committee  on  any 
procedure  whereby  their  comp  lints 
could  be  ofiBcially  considered  wouli  act 
as  a  "safety  valve"  and  prevent  tlinor 
abrasions  from  festering  into  major  sores 
of  discord  and  revolt. 

With  this  recent  experience  in  \  ilnd, 
I  was  pleased  to  receive  a  letter  \  ated 
March  11,  1974,  from  Norman  A.  Cajflson, 
Director,  Federal  Bureau  of  Prlso: 
this  letter  Mr.  Carlson  announc 
establishment  of  an  adminis 
remedy  procedure  to  handle  comp! 
from  inmates  in  Federal  correctioi 
stitutions.  Under  this  new  procedu: 
fective  April  1,  1974,  inmates  m 
a  written  complaint  with  the  ward* 
they  are  guaranteed  a  written  re: 
within  15  business  days.  If  not  sa 
with  this  response,  the  inmate  m 
peal  directly  to  Mr.  Carlson  and  hi 
receive  a  written  response  within  30 
ness  days.  The  policy  statement  accom- 
panying Mr.  Carlson's  letter  specifically 
provides  that  the  new  procedure  1^  not 


intended  to  supplant  legal  avenues  of 
redress  for  prisoner  grievances. 

Prior  to  the  implementation  of  the 
procedure  in  all  Federal  correctional  in- 
stitutions, a  pilot  project  was  conducted 
at  three  institutions.  A  summary  of  the 
results  of  the  project  shows  that  approxi- 
mately 35  percent  of  the  liunate  com- 
plaints were  resolved  in  favor  of  the  com- 
plainant. In  addition,  it  provided  a  con- 
tinuing opportunity  for  the  institutional 
staff  to  review  many  of  Its  policies  and 
procedures. 

I  believe  the  administrative  remedy 
procedure  is  a  step  forward  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons  and  I  commend  Director 
Carlson  for  instituting  it.  For  the  in- 
formation of  my  colleagues,  I  would  like 
to  Insert  In  the  Record  Mr.  Carlson's  let- 
ter, a  copy  of  policy  statement  2001.6, 
and  the  results  of  the  inmate  adminis- 
trative remedy  pilot  project: 

Bttreatt  of  Prisons, 
Washington,  March  11, 1974. 
Hon.  Robert  W.  Kastenmeier, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Kastenmeier:  During 
the  past  several  years,  a  number  of  United 
States  Court  Judges  have  discussed  with  m« 
the  feasibility  of  developing  an  Administra- 
tive Remedy  Procedure  to  handle  complaints 
from  Inmates  In  federal  Institutions.  In  his 
address  before  the  American  Bar  Association 
last  August,  the  Chief  Justice  suggested  such 
a  procedure,  commenting  that  It  could  be- 
come an  alternative  to  the  flood  of  prisoner 
petitions  that  now  face  federal  courts. 

After  considerable  planning,  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  1973  we  Instituted  on  a  pilot  basis  an 
Administrative  Remedy  Procedure  at  the 
United  States  Penitentiary.  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
and  the  Federal  Correctional  Institutions  at 
Danbury.  Connecticut  and  Tallahasee,  Flor- 
ida. Under  this  procedure.  Inmates  may  file 
a  written  complaint  with  the  warden,  obtain 
a  receipt  for  the  filing  and  receive  a  written 
response  within  16  business  da;rs.  If  not  sat- 
isfied with  this  response,  the  Inmate  may  ap- 
peal to  my  office,  obtain  a  receipt  for  filing 
and  receive  a  written  response  within  30 
business  days. 

We  believe  the  pilot  project  demonstrated 
the  procedure  Is  responsive  to  Inmates'  com- 
plaints. As  you  will  note  on  the  attached  sta- 
tistical summary,  approximately  36%  of  the 
inmates'  complaints  were  resolved  In  the 
inmates'  favor.  In  addition,  the  procedure 
gave  the  Institutional  staff  an  opportunity 
to  review  many  policies  and  procedures. 

Based  on  the  favorable  experience  with  the 
pilot  project,  we  are  Instituting  the  proce- 
dure in  all  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  In- 
stitutions effective  April  1,  1974.  The  en- 
closed policy  statement  describes  the  pro- 
cedure In  detail. 

I  would  personally  appreciate  receiving  any 
comments  or  suggestions  you  may  have. 
Sincerely, 

Norman  A.  Carlson,  Director. 

[Bureau   of   Prisons,   Washington,   D.C, 
February  14,  1974  J 
Policy  Statement 
Subject:  Administrative    remedy    of    com- 
plaints initiated  by  offenders  in  Bureau 
of  Prisons  facilities. 

1.  Purpose.  This  Policy  Statement  estab- 
lishes procedures  by  which  offenders  may 
seek  formal  review  of  complaints  which  re- 
late to  their  Imprisonment  If  Informal  pro- 
cedures have  not  resolved  the  matter. 

2.  Discussion.  Most  complaints  can  be  re- 
solved quickly  and  efficiently  through  direct 
contact  with  staff  who  are  responsible  In  the 
particular  area  of  the  problem.  This  is  the 
preferred  course  of  action.  Staff  awareness  of 


the  importance  of  prompt  attention  and 
reply  to  these  routine  requests  will  mini- 
mize the  xiae  of  formal  complaint  procedures. 

A  viable  complaint  procedure  will  serve  the 
Inmates,  the  administration,  and  the  courts. 
It  will  provide  the  Inmates  with  a  systematic 
procedure  whereby  Issues  raised  relating  to 
their  confinement,  will  receive  attention  and 
a  written,  signed  response  within  a  short 
period  of  time  from  the  administration,  in- 
cluding the  Central  Office,  If  appealed. 

Such  a  procedure  assists  the  administra- 
tion by  providing  an  additional  vehicle  for 
Internal  solution  of  problems  at  the  level 
having  most  direct  contact  with  the  offender. 
It  also  provides  a  means  for  continuous  re- 
view of  administrative  decisions  and  policies. 
Further  it  provides  a  written  record  In  the 
event  of  subsequent  Judicial  or  administra- 
tive review.  A  viable  Administrative  Remedy 
Procedure  should  reduce  the  volume  of  suits 
filed  In  court  and  will  develop  an  undisputed 
record  of  facts  which  will  enable  the  courts 
to  make  more  speedy  dispositions. 

If  the  Inmate  cannot  resolve  his  complaint 
informally,  and  wishes  to  utilize  this  Admin- 
istrative Remedy  Procedure,  he  shall  file  his 
complaint  with  the  Warden  or  his  designee. 
If  not  satisfied  with  the  Institution's  reply, 
he  may  appeal  to  the  Director  or  his  designee. 

An  inmate  may,  if  he  chooses,  forward  his 
complaint  through  the  Prisoners'  Mall  Box 
or  he  may  file  his  law  suit  directly  with  the 
appropriate  court.  However,  courts  fre- 
quently require  evidence  that  administrative 
remedies  have  been  exhausted  before  ruling 
on  a  complaint,  and  Inmates  should  be  so 
advised. 

3.  Action.  The  Chief  Executive  Officer  of 
each  Bureau  of  Prisons  facility  is  respon- 
sible for  the  establishment  and  monitoring 
of  an  Administrative  Remedy  Procedure 
which  Is  compatible  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Policy  Statement.  The  operation  of  the 
program  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Warden  or  the  Associate  Warden.  The  inves- 
tigation of  complaints  and  the  drafting  of 
the  reply  should  ordinarily  be  done  by  de- 
partment heads  or  their  representatives,  sub- 
ject to  review  of  the  Warden  or  Associate 
Warden.  The  final  response  shall  be  signed 
by  both  the  department  bead  or  his  repre- 
sentative, and  the  reviewer. 

4.  Procedures.  Ail  Inmates  should  be  ad- 
vised of  this  Administrative  Remedy  Proced- 
ure. This  can  be  accomplished,  among  other 
means,  by  posting  the  local  Policy  Statement 
on  inmate  bulletin  boards,  through  inmate 
publications  and  by  Including  it  in  the  ad- 
mission-orientation program.  Where  impro- 
priate, the  local  Policy  Statement  should  be 
translated  Into  Spanish. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  forms  be  main- 
tained by  the  Correctional  Counselors  wher- 
ever practicable.  Experience  has  demon- 
strated that  complaints  can  frequently  be  re- 
solved by  the  counselor. 

A  record  of  fiUngs  under  this  procedure 
shall  be  maintained  In  a  log  and  Include  at 
least  the  following  information;  Name, 
Number,  Date  of  Receipt,  Subject  of  Com- 
plaint, and  Disposition.  A  simple  key  may  also 
be  Included  to  show  whether  the  disposition 
of  the  complaint  was  essentially  In  the  In- 
mate's favor  or  against  him.  A  copy  of  this 
log  should  be  sent  monthly  to  the  Central 
Office,  Office  of  General  Counsel. 

5.  Use  of  the  complaint  form.  If  an  Inmate 
cannot  resolve  his  complaint  through  Infor- 
mal contact  with  staff,  and  wishes  to  file  a 
formal  complaint  for  administrative  remedy, 
he  should  secure  a  copy  of  form  BP-DIR-9 
and  write  his  complaint  in  the  space  pro- 
vided. He  may  obtain  assistance  from  other 
inmates  or  from  staff  to  help  him  complete 
the  form.  The  Inmate  should  then  give  the 
completed  form  to  the  designated  staff  mem- 
ber who  In  turn  wUl  provide  a  signed  re- 
ceipt for  the  Inmate. 

The  complaint  ordinarily  must  l>e  filed 
within  30  days  from  the  date  on  which  the 


basis  of  the  complaint  occurred  unless  It  was 
not  feasible  to  file  within  such  period.  In- 
stitution staff  have  up  to  16  days  from  re- 
ceipt of  the  complaint,  excluding  week-ends 
and  holidays,  to  act  upon  the  matter  and 
provide  a  written  response  to  the  Inmate. 
When  the  complaint  Is  of  an  emergency 
nature  and  threatens  the  Inmate's  immedi- 
ate health  or  welfare,  reply  must  be  made  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  within  48  hours  from 
receipt  of  the  complaint.  The  institution  duty 
officer  may  be  utUlzed  in  such  instances. 

When  the  proper  course  of  action  is  deter- 
mined, the  "Response"  (Part  B)  should  be 
completed  and  signed.  One  carbon  copy 
should  go  to  his  central  file,  and  the  original 
and  other  copy  given  to  the  Inmate.  Re- 
sponses should  be  made  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, should  be  based  upon  facts,  and  should 
deal  only  with  the  issue  raised,  and  not  In- 
clude extraneous  material. 

If  the  Inmate  Is  not  satisfied  with  the  in- 
stitution's response,  he  may  file  an  appeal 
to  the  Director,  Bureau  of  Prisons,  or  his 
designee  through  the  Prisoners"  Mall  Box. 
This  should  be  done  on  form  BP-DIR-10  and 
Include  a  completed  copy  of  BP-DIR-9  (the 
Initial  complaint)  with  the  Institution's  re- 
sponse. A  receipt  for  his  appeal  will  be  sent 
to  the  Inmate.  The  Director,  or  his  designee, 
has  up  to  30  days  from  receipt  of  the  appeal, 
excluding  week-ends  and  holidays,  to  reply. 

If  an  Inmate's  complaint  Is  of  a  sensitive 
nature,  and  he  believes  he  could  be  adversely 
affected  If  It  Is  known  at  the  Institution  that 
he  Is  making  the  complaint,  he  may  file  It 
directly  with  the  Director,  Bureau  of  Prisons 
or  his  designee  through  the  Prisoners'  MaU 
Box.  In  such  cases,  he  must  clearly  explain 
a  valid  reason  for  not  filing  In  the  Institu- 
tion. 

If  the  time  limit  expires  without  a  reply. 
It  will  be  deemed  to  be  a  denial  of  the  re- 
quest. If  dissatisfied  with  the  response  to 
his  c(»nplaint  and  appeal,  the  offender  may 
file  suit  In  an  appropriate  court  and  attach 
documentary  proof  that  he  exhausted  his 
administrative  remedy. 

6.  Exceptions.  Nothing  In  this  Policy  State- 
ment should  be  construed  to  affect  in  any 
way,  the  procedure  established  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act,  the  Claims  for 
Inmate  Injury  Compensation  under  18  U.S.C. 
4126,  or  procedures  for  appeal  from  Good 
Time  Forfeiture  actions  pursuant  to  Policy 
Statement  7400.6A. 

The  period  of  time  referred  to  for  action 
by  the  reviewing  officials  may  be  extended 
for  a  like  period  upon  a  finding  that  the 
circumstances  are  such  that  the  Initial  period 
is  Insufficient  to  make  an  appropriate  de- 
cision. This  must  be  communicated  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Inmate. 

7.  Local  Issuance.  The  head  of  each  Bureau 
of  Prisons  facility  will  develop  a  local  Policy 
Statement  on  this  subject,  and  forward  a 
completed  copy  to  the  Office  of  General  Coun- 
sel. 

8.  This  policy  Is  effective  AprU  1,  1974. 

Norman  A.  Carlson, 
Director  Bureau  of  Prisons. 


Statistical  Stimmart,  September  1- 
Dbcember  31,  1973 

ATLANTA 

Filed:  26  granted  (28%);  64  denied  (61%); 
10  other  (11%);  and  7  pending. 
17— JaU  time. 

13 — Mall,  visits  and  phone  calls. 
12 — Transfer. 
10— Medical. 

9 — Forfeited  and  meritorious  good  time. 
8 — Program  assignment. 
8— Legal. 

6 — Record  expungement. 
4 — ^Parole. 

3 — Personal  property. 
2 — ^Industries. 
1 — Detainer. 
1 — Release  plans. 


1 — Religion. 

1 — Meritorious  pay. 

1  — Commissary . 

OANBURT 

48   Filed:    20   granted    (44%);    21   denied 
(47%);  4  other  (9%);  and  3  pending. 
9 — Special  offender  classification. 
8 — Transfer. 
7 — Program  assignment. 
5 — Mall. 

5 — Disciplinary  matters. 
4 — Forfeited  and  meritorious  good  time. 
2 — Complaints  against  staff. 
2— Medical. 

1 — Request  for  Interview. 
1 — Detainer. 
1 — Personal  appearance. 
1 — Parole. 

1 — Personal  property. 
1— Legal. 

TALLAHASSEB 

20  filed:  8  granted  (40%  ) ;  4  denied  (20%  ) : 
and  8  other  (40%). 

9 — Disciplinary  matters. 

4 — Transfer. 

3 — Parole. 

1 — Complaints  against  staff. 

1— Mall. 

1 — Access  to  Admin,  remedy. 

1 — Personal  property. 

APPEALS 

27  filed:  4  granted  (23% ) ;  8  denied  (47% ) ; 
6  other  (30%);  and  10  pending. 
4 — Disciplinary  matters. 
4 — Program  assignment. 
3 — Jail  time. 
3 — Mall,  visits. 
2 — Transfer. 

2 — Complaints  against  staff. 
2 — Special  offender  classification. 
2 — Personal  property. 
2 — Parole. 

1 — Record  expungement. 
1 — Legal  fees. 
1 — Industries. 

summary — 3   INSTITUTIONS 

164   filed:    53   granted 
(51%);  22  other  (14%); 
24 — Transfer. 

19 — Mali,  visits  and  phone  call. 
17— JaU  time. 
16 — Program  assignment. 
14 — Disciplinary  matters. 
13 — Forfeited  and  meritorious  good  time. 
12— Medical. 
9 — Legal  matters. 
9 — Special  offender  classification. 
8 — Parole. 

5 — Record  expungement. 
5 — Personal  property. 
3 — Complaints  against  staff. 
2 — ^Industries. 
2 — Industries. 
2 — Detainer. 
7 — Each  miscellaneous. 


(35%);    79  denied 
and  10  pending. 


LABOR-FAIR     WEATHER    FRIEND— 
XV 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  long 
ago  the  AFL-CIO  gave  its  Imprimatur 
to  an  attack  that  had  been  made  on  me 
by  an  organization  that  it  subsidizes. 
There  would  be  nothing  imusual  In  that. 
If  It  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  orga- 
nization involved  was  not  fully  organized 
at  the  time,  and  its  action  was  prompted 
only  by  a  very  few  characters  who  are  not 
so  much  interested  in  labor  as  they  are  in 
promoting  their  own  interests  at  my  ex- 
pense. These  fellows  have  it  very  nice: 
labor  pays  them  their  salaires,  subsidizes 


their  organizations,  gives  them  legiti- 
macy, and  they  can  use  all  this  largesse 
to  attempt  to  imdermlne  me,  among 
other  things.  These  few  characters  want 
to  advance  their  careers  by  setting  me  up 
as  a  straw  man.  Now  everybody  knows 
that  I  am  a  friend  of  labor.  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  be  silent  when  labor  allows  its 
resources  to  be  used  against  me. 

I  have  tried  letters  and  private  chan- 
nels to  get  some  attention  and  some  re- 
dress, and  now  I  am  trying  public  chan- 
nels. This  seems  to  be  eliciting  some  re- 
sponse. 

A  few  days  ago  an  intermediary  called 
me  to  ask  what  was  wrong  between  me 
and  labor.  I  simply  replied  that  the 
record  spoke  for  Itself,  and  that  If  labor 
wanted  to  get  right  with  me,  all  It  had  to 
do  was  to  correct  Its  Injustice  to  me. 

Not  long  after  that,  Andy  Biemiller  let 
it  be  known  that  he  would  like  to  visit 
with  me.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that.  I  would 
be  happy  to  have  met  with  him  today, 
but  conflicts  In  our  schedules  prevented 
that. 

I  do  hope  to  have  a  chance  to  see  Mr. 
Biemiller.  I  know  that  he  has  the  ability 
to  set  this  whole  affair  straight.  I  am 
waiting. 

And  while  I  am  waiting,  I  will  be  re- 
membering things.  I  will  be  remember- 
ing things  like  the  hard,  tough  days  like 
1956,  when  I  ran  for  the  State  Senate. 
There  was  no  such  thing  then  as  COPE; 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  labor  candi- 
date in  Texas.  My  opponents  attacked 
me  relentlessly  as  being  for  labor,  and 
equating  that  with  being  a  Socialist  or 
Commimist.  But  those  attaclcs  never 
made  me  back  down,  and  I  was  able  to 
force  my  opponents  to  say  that  In  fact, 
they  were  not  against  the  right  of  labor 
to  orgsmlze.  That  was  a  dispute  that  I 
could  have  avoided.  That  was  an  Issue  I 
did  not  have  to  address,  but  I  chose  to  do 
It.  I  did  not  do  It,  because  I  owed  any- 
thing to  labor,  which  had  no  political 
power  In  Texas  then,  and  very  little  of  It 
now.  No,  I  did  It  because  I  believe  In  de- 
fending my  principles,  and  believe  In 
letting  my  principles  be  known  to  one 
and  all. 

Yet  today  the  very  AFL-CIO  gives 
credence  to  a  charge  lodged  by  a  few 
vicious  malcontents  who  want  to  paint 
me  as  being  against  Ir*^  — .  They  know 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
They  know,  these  few,  that  they  have 
misused  their  union,  their  orgsuiizations, 
their  whole  movement,  simply  because 
they  have  ambitions  against  me.  That  Is 
wrong.  It  Is  wrong  In  principle.  It  Is 
wrong  for  the  labor  movement,  and  It  is 
wrong  for  me.  Mr.  Biemiller  and  his 
powerful  friends  can  set  this  right.  I  am 
glad  to  know  that  Mr.  Biemiller  wants  to 
talk.  I  am  waiting,  and  hoping.  I  am  hop- 
ing that  my  defense  of  labor  for  all  these 
years  has  been  justified.  I  will  soon  know. 


RESOLUTION  CALLING  UPON  THE 
U.S.  GOVERNMENT  TO  OBTAIN  AC- 
CURATE ACCOUNTING  OF  MISS- 
ING IN  ACTION  SERVICEMEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Foun- 
tain) Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
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Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
1,200  American  servicemen  are  still 
listed  as  missing  in  Southeast  Asia — a 
situation  which  is  of  extreme  conce  m  to 
all  Americans. 

Recently  the  General  Assembly  ot  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  adopted  a  reso- 
lution calling  upon  the  U.S.  Government 
to  obtain  an  accurate  accounting  of  these 
missing  in  action  servicemen. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 

colleagues  to  this  resolution.  The,  text 

is  as  follows: 

Resoi-tttion 

A  Joint  resolution  calling  upon  the  Dtnlted 

States    Government    to    obtain    frona    the 

Government  of  North  Vietnam  an  accurate 

accounting    of    all    American    servloemen 

missing  In  action 

Whereas,  on  March  27.  1973,  all  prlaoners 
of  war  held  by  the  government  of  North 
Vietnam  were  to  be  returned  to  their  r^pec- 
tlve  governments:  and  7 

Whereas,  almost  one  year  has  passed  and 
there  are  still  over  1.200  servicemen  4rhose 
whereabouts  are  unknown:  and  ! 

Whereas,  the  POW-MIA  story  of  thU  war 
has  been  a  long  and  tragic  one  and  the  hopes 
and  dreams  which  were  generated  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  families  and  friends 
of  these  brave  men  12  months  ago  are  still 
unfilled;  and 

Whereas,  the  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam adamantly  continues  Us  refxtsal  to  ac- 
count for  these  brave  men;  and 

Whereas,  the  families  of  these  servicemen 
continue  to  suffer  In  weakened  spirits  as  the 
seasons  pass,  not  knowing  whether  their 
loved  ones  are  dead  or  alive;  and 

Whereas,  the  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam Is  legally  obligated  to  make  an  accurate 
accounting  for  all  of  our  servicemen; 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate, the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring: 

SKcnoN  1.  The  General  Assembly  of  North 
Carolina  goes  on  record  by  calling  upon  the 
government  of  North  Vietnam  to  live  up  to 
and  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  I>arls  A^ee- 
ment  and  cease  hindering  the  legal  search 
for  our  unaccounted  for  sons. 

Sec.  2.  We  also  go  on  record  by  calling  upon 
the  United  States  Government  to  make  every 
effort  to  secure  an  accurate  account  of 
all  of  our  missing  i>ersonnel. 

Sec.  3.  We  further  declare  that  all  North 
Carolinians  will  not  forget  these  brave  men 
whose  whereabouts  are  stUl  unknown. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  State  Is  hereby 
directed  to  prepare  and  deliver  certified 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Secretary 
ot  State  of  the  United  States,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Governor  of  North 
Carolina,  and  to  Congressmen  and  United 
States  Senators  of  North  Carolina. 

Sec.  6.  This  resolution  shall  become  effec- 
tive upon  ratification. 


PRINCE  JONAH  KUHIO  KALANIANA- 
OLE— A  PRINCE  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  102d  anniversary  of  a  signifi- 
cant day  in  the  history  of  Hawaii — the 
birth  of  a  former  delegate  to  this  House, 
Prince  Jonah  Kuhio  Kalanianaole.  One 
of  the  most  appealing  figures  in  Ha- 
waiian history.  Prince  Jonah  became, 
despite  his  royal  heritage,  one  of  the 
foremost  champions  of  American  democ- 
racy from  Hawaii. 


Bom  on  Kauai,  only  a  short  distance 
from  my  own  birthplace,  Kalanianaole 
was  a  direct  descendant  of  the  last  Inde- 
pendent ruler  of  that  Island.  While  still 
in  his  teens,  the  youth  was  created  a 
prince  of  the  realm  by  his  uncle,  King 
Kalakaua. 

After  acquiring  an  education  which 
took  him  to  Great  Britain  for  studies  at 
the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  the 
Prince  was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  re- 
turn to  Hawaii,  where  he  served  as  a 
minor  official  in  the  Hawaiian  monarchy. 
When  the  nonnative  element  forced  rev- 
olution in  the  islands  in  1893,  Kuhio  sided 
with  his  cousin.  Queen  Liliuokalani. 
Shortly  after  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  was 
established,  the  unreconstructed  Prince 
was  arrested,  convicted,  and  imprisoned 
for  conspiring  to  effect  a  royalist  up- 
rising. He  was  released  in  1896. 

Returning  home  from  a  subsequent 
lengthy  world  tour,  he  entered  into  pol- 
itics, becoming  for  a  time  a  member  of 
the  home  rule  party  before  declaring  in 
favor  of  the  Republicans.  This  switch  in 
party  affiliation  occurred  in  1902,  in 
which  year  the  Prince  received  the  Re- 
publican nomination  for  territorial  dele- 
gate to  Congress.  Victorious  in  his  first 
campaign,  Kuhio  established  a  record  of 
political  invincibility  from  then  on.  He 
served  as  Hawaii's  delegate  to  Congress 
from  1903  until  his  death  in  1922. 

Affectionately  known  to  his  colleagues 
and  constituents  alike  as  "Prince  Kuhio" 
or  "Prince  Cupid,"  the  affable,  untiring 
delegate  captured  the  respect  of  every- 
one with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He 
rendered  significant  service  to  his  peo- 
ple and,  in  1919,  introduced  the  first  of 
a  long  series  of  bills  to  accord  statehood 
to  Hawaii.  He  successfully  sponsored  the 
Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  Act,  look- 
ing to  the  salvation  of  the  Hawaiian  peo- 
ple from  second-class  status  in  their  own 
land. 

On  January  7,  1922.  the  prime  mover 
of  Hawaiian  rehabilitation  was  called  to 
his  father's  mansion.  Despite  his  ex- 
pressed wishes  to  the  contrary,  his  fu- 
neral was  conducted  with  pomp  and 
pageantry,  which  has  never  been  sur- 
passed in  the  history  of  the  islands. 

Jonah  Kuhio  Kalanianaote  was  revered 
not  only  as  a  man  of  pure  motives,  but 
also  as  the  last  titular  prince  of  his  line. 
The  Hawaiian  people  today  acknowledge 
that  he,  through  example  and  influence, 
played  a  major  role  in  committing  the  Is- 
landers to  an  sujceptance  of  America, 
and  converting  them  to  passionate 
Americanism.  That  Americanism  prom- 
ises to  extend,  imdimlnished,  into  per- 
petuity under  Hawaiian  statehood — a 
dream  that  Prince  Kuhio  nourished,  but 
did  not  live  to  see  fulfilled. 

Truly.  Kuhio  was  "Ke  Alii  Makaal- 
nana" — "A  Prince  of  the  People" — and 
long  after  his  death  still  serves  as  an  in- 
spiration to  his  people. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLATION 
TO  REPEAL  TARIFFS  ON  WHEAT 
IMPORTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Vanik)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
uncertainty  prevails  with  respect  to 
wheat  supplies  In  America  in  the  next 
few  months.  Supplies  are  lower  than  any 
time  since  World  War  H.  It  Is  possible 
that  exports  and  domestic  consumption 
will  be  such  that  there  will  be  spot  short- 
ages and  wild  price  fluctuations  In  the 
cost  of  wheat  and  flour. 

It  Is  imconscionable  that  the  United 
States — one  of  the  three  or  four  great 
grain  basins  of  the  world — would  find  it- 
self In  the  position  of  being  short  of 
wheat.  Yet,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  been  so  determined  on  export- 
ing wheat,  that  they  have  exported  us 
into  high  prices  and  shortages.  The  De- 
partment has  treated  the  food  supplies  of 
the  United  States  as  a  bargain  basement 
commodity — they  have  been  providing  a 
clearance  sale  of  our  reserves — and  the 
result  may  be  chaos. 

I  have  Joined  with  others.  Including 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Wolff)  In  sponsoring  legislation  to  regu- 
late the  export  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties to  Insure  that  a  "reasonable  carry- 
over" of  supplies  not  be  exported. 

Second,  in  an  effort  to  prepare  for 
possible  shortages  this  summer,  I  am 
today  Introducing  legislation  to  repeal 
the  tariff  on  wheat.  In  the  event  that 
we  will  need  to  import  Canadian  wheat 
In  certain  areas  of  the  coimtry  to  coimter 
spot  shortages,  the  American  consumer 
Is  entitled  to  obtain  those  supplies  at  the 
lowest  cost  possible.  The  tariff  elimina- 
tion could  help  in  some  small  way  to  hold 
down  food  prices. 

On  January  25.  1974,  the  President  Is- 
sued a  proclamation  suspending  the  limi- 
tation on  the  quantities  of  wheat  and 
milled  wheat  products  which  could  be 
imported  Into  the  United  States. 

Foreign  producers  cannot  plan  pro- 
duction on  a  short-term  basis.  If  we  must 
rely  upon  such  producers  for  adequate 
supplies — these  supplies  should  be  free 
of  both  quota  restrictions  and  tariff  costs. 
The  American  consumer  needs  adequate 
supplies  at  reasonable  prices.  If  the 
American  farmer  prefers  to  sell  his  prod- 
uce, to  foreigners  and  create  shortages 
at  home,  the  American  consiuner  has 
every  right  to  purchase  his  needs  from 
foreign  producers,  at  this  time  and  from 
now  on. 

The  legislation  I  have  Introduced  to- 
day will  hopefully  provide  additional  re- 
lief to  American  consumers  In  obtaining 
necessary  supplies  of  wheat  and  wheat 
products. 


LEGISLATION  REQUIRED  TO  END 
AGNEW    EXPENDITURES 

(Mr.  KCXJH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  along  with 
many  of  our  colleagues,  have  received 
letters  from  constituents  very  upset  over 
the  services  extended  to  former  Vice 
President  Agnew  at  taxpayers'  expense 
after  he  left  office.  As  a  result  of  the 
efforts  of  our  colleague  Johh  Moss,  the 
Secret  Service  guard  heretofore  pro\ided 
to  Mr.  Agnew,  Illegally  according  to  an 
opinion  by  the  Comptroller  General  of 
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the  United  States,  Mr.  Elmer  B.  Staats, 
has  been  withdrawn. 

I  wrote  to  the  Comptroller  (jreneral  on 
February  22  asking  that  I  be  provided 
with  a  report  on  the  facilities  and  staff 
made  available  to  Mr.  Agnew  by  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration.  I  received 
a  detailed  response,  as  have  a  number  of 
other  Members,  which  I  am  setting  forth 
in  the  Record  which  itemizes  the  services 
and  expenses  incurred  on  Mr.  Agnew's 
behalf. 

Most  important,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral recommends  that  the  Congress  're- 
move all  doubt  for  the  future  by  enact- 
ing appropriate  legislation  concerning 
the  use  of  appropriations  made  for  "Spe- 
cial Assistance  to  the  President"  and  for 
the  use  of  space  by  a  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  his  staff  following  his  resigna- 
tion during  his  term  of  office."  While  I 
am  hopeful  that  it  will  be  a  long  time,  if 
ever  again,  before  a  Vice  President  is 
convicted  of  criminal  activity  and  forced 
to  leave  office,  the  necessary  safeguards 
should  be  established  now.  Indeed,  we 
may  run  into  the  same  problem  and  thus 
need  an  established  policy  should  the 
President  be  removed  from  office. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  give  consideration  to  ap- 
propriate legislation  to  protect  us  in 
matters  of  this  kind.  The  letter  follows: 

Makch  21, 1974. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch:  This  is  in  response  to  your 
recent  request  that  we  report  to  you  con- 
cerning the  services  and  facilities  which  have 
been  provided  by  the  Government  for  former 
Vice  President  Agnew  since  his  resignation. 
Generally,  Mr.  Agnew  has  been  provided  with 
an  office  staff,  space  in  government  buildings 
and  ancillary  services,  and,  until  February 
17,  1974,  with  Secret  Service  protection.  We 
have  concluded,  for  reasons  set  forth  below, 
that  there  Is  no  authority  for  Secret  Service 
protection  of  Mr.  Agnew  but  that  we  cannot 
say  that  apprc^rlated  funds  may  not  be  ex- 
pended for  the  other  services  and  facilities 
which  he  now  enjoys. 

With  respect  to  the  Secret  Service  protec- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  re- 
quested in  writing  by  President  Nixon  on 
October  10,  1973,  to  direct  the  Secret  Service 
to  provide  a  detail  for  the  protection  of  Mr. 
Agnew  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  and 
on  October  11,  1973,  the  Secretary  by  memo- 
randum requested  the  Director  of  the  Secret 
Service  to  provide  such  a  detail.  A  Secret 
Service  representative  advised  us  that.  In 
connection  with  the  protection,  the  Secret 
Service  provided  vehicles  and  drivers  to 
transport  Mr.  Agnew.  The  cost  of  Secret 
Service  protection  for  Mr.  Agnew  from  Oc- 
tober 10,  1973,  the  date  of  his  resignation, 
through  December  16,  1973,  was  $89,222,  in- 
cluding salaries  and  benefits,  travel,  and 
miscellaneous  expenses,  according  to  a  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  statute  prescribing  the  powers  of  the 
Secret  Service  with  respect  to  protection  of 
public  officials  and  others  is  section  3056  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code.  Section  3056 
contains  no  authority  for  the  Secret  Service 
to  protect  the  person  of  a  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent, or  for  the  President  to  direct  that  it 
do  so,  nor  are  we  aware  of  any  other  statu- 
tory provision  which  would  authorize  such 
protection  for  Mr.  Agnew.  In  the  absence  of 
specific  statutory  authority  the  Presidential 
memorandum  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  the  Secretary's  memorandum  based 
thereon  to  the  Director  of  the  Secret  Service, 
do  not,  In  our  opinion,  constitute  legal  au- 


thority to  provide  Secret  Service  protection 
for  Mr.  Agnew. 

We  understand  from  newspaper  accounts 
that  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  appar- 
ently assumes  that  the  President  has  "In- 
herent executive  power"  to  order  the  Secret 
Service  to  protect  Mr.  Agnew.  We  do  not 
agree.  While  the  President  unquestionably 
has  powers  not  specifically  set  forth  In  the 
Constitution  or  the  laws,  these  powers  "must 
stem  either  from  an  act  of  Congress  or  from 
the  Constitution  itself."  Voxingstown  Sheet 
and  Tube  Co.,  v.  Sawyer,  343  U.S.  579,  585 
(1952).  Thus,  for  example  It  has  been  said 
that  the  President  has  "Inherent  constitu- 
tional authority"  to  order  protection  of  dis- 
tinguished foreign  visitors  to  the  United 
States  or  of  official  representatives  of  this 
country  while  they  are  abroad.  S.  Rept.  No. 
91-1463,  91st  Cong.,  2d  sess.  2.  But  the 
claimed  power.  In  those  circumstances,  finds 
its  justification  In  furtherance  of  the  Presi- 
dent's performance  of  his  constitutional  du- 
ties to  "receive  Ambassadors  and  other  public 
Ministers"  (Article  II,  section  3),  and  to 
make  treaties,  subject  to  Senate  advice  and 
consent  (Article  II  section  2).  No  such  Justi- 
fication in  terms  of  carrying  out  a  constitu- 
tional duty  appears  to  be  present  in  this  case. 
We  might  point  out  here  that  18  U.S.C.  3056 
specifically  authorizes  Secret  Service  pro- 
tection for  heads  of  foreign  states  and  other 
distinguished  foreign  visitors. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  conclusion,  we 
Informed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by 
letter  dated  February  15.  1974,  that  appro- 
priations for  the  operations  of  the  Secret 
Service  are  not  available  to  pay  the  costs  of 
furnishing  Secret  Service  protection  to  for- 
mer Vice  President  Agnew,  and  consequently 
that  future  pa3rments  made  for  that  purpose 
would  be  disallowed.  In  recognition  of  the 
administrative  problems  Involved  In  discon- 
tinuing the  protection,  we  stated  that  the 
disallowances  would  be  made  on  any  pay- 
ments after  February  17,  1974.  We  now  un- 
derstand that  the  protective  services  which 
were  being  provided  for  Mr.  Agnew  were 
discontinued  as  of  February  17,  1974. 

As  to  the  question  of  staff  assistance  pro- 
vided Mr.  Agnew,  Information  furnished  us 
by  the  White  House  disclosed  that,  while 
he  held  office,  Mr.  Agnew  had  46  personnel 
assigned  to  him.  We  were  further  advised 
that  28  of  the  original  46  staff  members  had 
left  by  December  4,  1973,  leaving  18  ac- 
countable. Of  the  remaining  18,  7  were  at- 
tributed by  the  White  House  to  what  It 
refers  to  as  the  "Office  of  the  Vice  President," 
3  to  the  "Senate,"  and  8  to  the  "Transition 
Office."  Of  the  46  staff  members,  only  the  8 
reported,  as  of  December  4,  to  be  in  the 
"Transition  Office,"  were  serving  as  person- 
al staff  to  Mr.  Agnew.  The  question  of  author- 
ity for  this  personal  staff  Is  discussed  in  de- 
tail below.  The  other  38  rei>ortedly  per- 
formed what  might  be  termed  a  caretaker 
function,  assuring  the  continued  operation 
of  the  respective  offices  maintained  for  an  in- 
cumbent Vice  President  in  his  executive  role 
and  In  his  role  as  President  of  the  Senate, 
In  anticipation  of  the  appointment  and  con- 
firmation of  a  successor  to  Mr.  Agnew.  The 
salaries  of  the  latter  38  personnel  were  paid 
under  the  authority  of  either  the  appropria- 
tion for  Special  Assistance  to  the  President 
(found  m  the  Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and 
General  Government  Appropriation,  1974,  ap- 
proved October  30,  1973,  Pub.  L.  93-143,  87 
Stat.  510]  or  from  the  appropriation  for  cler- 
ical assistance  to  the  Vice  President  [found  in 
the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation,  1974, 
approved  November  1,  1973.  Pub.  L.  93-145, 
87  Stat.  527]  depending  on  whether  they 
served  In  the  office  maintained  for  a  Vice 
President  In  his  executive  capacity  or  In  the 
office  maintained  for  a  Vice  President  In  his 
role  as  President  of  the  Senate  (I.e.  In  his 
legislative  capacity). 

The  services  of  the  staffs,  assigned  to  the 


"Office  of  the  Vice  President"  and  the  "Sen- 
ate", are  reportedly  necessary  either  to  wind 
up  activities  begun  while  the  Vice  President 
held  office  which  were  within  the  purposes 
of  the  respective  apprt^rlations,  or — as  in- 
dicated above — to  provide  a  "caretaker"  staff 
which  would  take  necessary  actions  to  carry 
on  those  functions  of  the  Vice  President 
which  were  also  vrithln  the  purposes  of  such 
appropriations,  xn  order  that  the  successor 
Vice  President  might  assume  the  same  func- 
tions with  minimum  disruption.  Since,  as 
reported  to  us.  they  are  not  serving  Mr. 
Agnew  personally,  we  have  concluded  that 
the  use  of  the  cited  appropriations  as  author- 
ity for  payment  of  these  staffs  after  the  res- 
ignation of  the  incumbent  Vice  President  is 
proper. 

The  "Transition  Office"  consists  of  the  staff 
directly  assisting  Mr.  Agnew.  The  salaries  of 
this  staff  are  being  paid,  as  noted,  under  the 
authority  of  the  appropriation  for  "Special 
Assistance  to  the  President,"  found  in  the 
Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Appropriation  Act,  1974,  approved 
October  30,  1973,  Pub.  L.  93-143.  87  Stat.  510, 
516.  In  support  of  the  use  of  this  particular 
appropriation,  the  Counsel  to  the  President 
states  that: 

"The  use  of  this  fund  has  always  been  at 
the  President's  discretion.  In  recent  years  it 
has  been  used  In  behalf  of  the  Vice-President 
but  that  is  not  the  only  legitimate  purpose 
lor  which  these  funds  may  be  spent.  In  this 
instance  the  President,  in  his  discretion, 
directed  that  a  portion  of  his  Special  Assist- 
ance appropriation  be  utilized  to  facilitate 
the  former  Vice-President's  completion  of  his 
governmental  affairs.  This  consists  primarily 
of  sorting  the  numerous  public  and  private 
papers  which  have  accumulated  since  his 
taking  office  in  1969." 

The  appropriation  for  Special  Assistance  to 
the  President  was  requested  by  this  Admin- 
istration, and  first  appeared  In  the  Treasury. 
Post  Office,  and  Executive  Office  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1971,  approved  September  26,  1970, 
Pub.  L.  91-422,  84  Stat.  872.  It  read,  in  per- 
tinent part : 

"For  expenses  necessary  to  enable  the  Vice 
President  to  provide  assistance  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  connection  with  specially  assigned 
functions  •   •   •."84  Stat.  876. 

This  was  the  language  proposed  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. It  has  been  preserved  In  each 
succeeding  enactment  of  this  appropriation, 
including  the  current  one  which  is  at  issue 
herein. 

The  purpose  of  the  appropriation  for 
Special  Assistance  to  the  President  was,  and 
has  remained,  to  provide  staff  support  for 
the  Vice  President  with  respect  to  the  entire 
spectrum  of  his  executive  duties  (as  opposed 
to  his  legLslative  duties  as  President  of  the 
Senate,  for  which  funds  have  been  available 
under  the  legislative  branch  appropriation). 
It  was  pointed  out  when  the  first  appropria- 
tion for  Special  Assistance  to  the  President 
was  requested  that  the  Vice  President,  despite 
his  Increasing  responsibilities,  both  statutory 
and  by  direction  of  the  President,  had  no 
permanent  staff  of  his  own  other  than  that 
provided  for  In  the  legislative  branch  appro- 
priation. Until  the  enactment  of  the  subject 
appropriation,  staff  assistance  for  the  Vice 
President  in  connection  with  his  executive 
duties  was  being  provided  by  means  of 
"loans '  or  details  of  personnel  from  the 
executive  agencies.  See  Hearings  Before  the 
House  Subconunittee  on  Departments  of 
Treasury,  Post  Office  and  Executive  Office  Ap- 
propriations, 91st  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  184-92; 
Hearings  Before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  on  H.R. 
16900,  91st  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  1253-61. 

In  testimony  by  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  in  support  of  the 
appropriation,  some  examples  of  the  Vice 
President's  executive  functions  have  been 
listed.  Hearings  on  H.R.  9590  Before  a  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
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proprlatlons,  03d  Cong.,  1st  Bees.,  1767.  Al- 
though  some  of  the  executive  duties  to  be 
performed  by  the  Vice  President  are  given 
him  by  statute,  many  of  them  are  assigned 
or  delegated  to  him  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President.  For  example,  by  dlrectioQ  of  the 
President,  the  Vice  President  Is  a  |nember 
of  the  Cabinet  (and  acts  as  Chairmai^  In  the 
President's  absence) ,  he  is  the  Chainqan.  Na- 
tional Council  on  Indian  Opportunity,  and  he 
assists  the  President  In  the  conduct  cjf  Inter- 
national affairs.  Since  the  President  imay  in 
his  discretion  assign  these  and  other  duties 
to  the  Vice  President,  and  since  the  appro- 
priation for  Special  Assistance  to  the  Presi- 
dent Is  Inteiided  to  enable  the  Vlcf  Presi- 
dent to  perform  his  executive  duties!  It  fol- 
lows that  tlie  President  in  effect  h»8  some 
degree  of  discretion  as  to  how  this  appropria- 
tion is  to  be  used;  he  may  determine  what 
functions  the  Vice  President  Is  to  perform 
to  assist  him  and  may  direct  that  the  Xund  or 
a  portion  of  it  be  used  in  connection  i^ith  one 
or  another  of  those  functions. 

However,  we  cannot  accept  without  some 
qualification  the  statements  of  the  Counsel 
to  the  President  that  "the  use  of  tms  fund 
has  always  been  at  the  President's  i  discre- 
tion," and  that  use  of  It  In  behalf  of  «he  Vice 
F>resldent  "is  not  the  only  legitimate  purpose 
for  which  these  funds  may  be  spent.'*  What- 
ever discretion  the  President  has  in  this  re- 
spect is  limited,  by  the  terms  of  the  appro- 
priation, to  its  use  generally  "for  expenses 
necessary  to  enable  the  Vice  President! to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  the  President." 

While  the  President's  discretion  With  re- 
spect to  this  appropriation  is  thus  not  unlim- 
ited, it  clearly  extends,  as  noted,  to  determin- 
ing what  activities  of  a  Vice  President  the 
President  considers  to  be  of  assistance!  to  him. 
If  a  President  were  to  determine.  In  tbe  exer- 
cise of  this  discretion,  that  It  woulfl  be  of 
some  official  assistance  to  blm  to  bavf  an  In- 
cumbent Vice  President  sort  the  pul)llc  and 
private  papers  which  had  accumulated  during 
his  tenure — In  order,  for  example,  that  access 
to  the  public  papers  for  official  prurposes 
might  be  facilitated — we  have  no  doUbt  that 
be  could  assign  this  task  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  that  necessary  expenses  t^  enable 
the  Vice  President  to  perform  the  ta4k  could 
properly  be  paid  from  the  appropriation  for 
Special  Assistance  to  the  President.  Moreover, 
as  we  3tated  in  our  letter  to  you  of  December 
14,  1973,  funds  under  the  Special  AaWstance 
to  the  President  appropriation  may  remain 
available  for  expenditure  in  connection  with 
the  activities  of  a  former  Vice  President  In 
certain  circumstances.  I 

In  this  Instance,  the  appropriation  in  ques- 
tion Is  being  used  to  pay  the  salaries'  of  staff 
assisting  the  former  Vice  President  in  "sort- 
ing the  numerous  public  and  prlvato  papers 
which  have  accumulated  since  his  taking  of- 
fice In  1069."  This  Is  said  to  be  for  ttie  pur- 
pose of  facUiUtlng  the  former  Vlc4  Presi- 
dent's "completion  of  his  governmental  af- 
fairs." As  Indicated  above,  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  appropriation  in  questlcMi  con- 
tains no  Indication  whatever  as  to  Whether 
the  staff  assistance  would  continue  after  the 
resignation  of  a  Vice  President,  but  v^  doubt 
that  the  Congress  intended  that  the  appro- 
priation would  be  available  for  the  purpose 
of  continuing  staff  assistance  during  the 
period  of  time  here  Involved.  Under  normal 
circumstances,  that  Is  when  a  Vice  President 
vacates  his  office  at  the  expiration  of  bis  term, 
funds  for  winding  up  his  affairs  wouljd  be  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  under  th«  author- 
ity of  the  Presidential  Transition  Act  of  1063. 

However,  In  view  of  the  lack  of  ijny  clear 
legislative  history  that  the  funds  u^der  the 
appropriation  In  question  can  only  be  used 
to  defray  expenses  when  a  person  la  holding 
office  as  Vice  President  and  especially  the 
President's  discretion  In  the  mattery  we  are 
unable  to  conclude  that  such  fujids  are 
not  legally  available  to  enable  a  (oniier  Vice 
President,  who  resigned  during  bis  term  ot 


office,  to  perform  a  task  which  the  President 
deems  to  be  of  assistance  to  blm  and  for 
which  the  appropriation  would  have  been 
available  while  the  former  Vice  President 
held  office.  Since  we  cannot  say  that  the  use 
of  Mr.  Agnew's  staff  Is  not  to  some  degree 
official  In  purpose,  we  must  conclude  also 
that  the  expenditures  by  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  for  office  space  In  Gov- 
ernment buildings  and  for  ancillary  services 
for  Mr.  Agnew  and  this  staff,  are  legally 
proper. 

The  Counsel  to  the  President  advises  us 
that  "it  Is  expected"  that  the  staff  services 
and  facilities  being  provided  for  Mr.  Agnew 
will  not  be  continued  beyond  the  first  part 
of  AprU  1974. 

We  recommend  that  the  Congress  remove 
all  doubt  for  the  future  by  enacting  appro- 
priate legislation  concerning  the  use  of  ap- 
propriations made  for  "Special  Assistance  to 
the  President"  and  for  the  use  of  space  by  a 
former  Vice  President  and  his  staff  following 
his  resignation  during  bis  term  of  office. 

We  note  finally  that  Mr.  Agnew  has  en- 
Joyed  the  use  of  the  franking  privilege  sub- 
sequent to  hlB  resignation.  By  virtue  of  a 
Joint  Resolution  of  the  Congress,  approved 
October  26,  1973,  Pub.  L.  03-138,  87  Stat.  SOS, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  was  directed  to 
allow  certain  specified  uses  of  the  franking 
privilege  to  Mr.  Agnew  through  November  10, 
1973,  "with  respect  to  official  business  occur- 
ring as  the  result  of  his  having  held  the  of- 
fice of  Vice  President."  Expenditures  of 
$287.13  attributable  to  Mr.  Agnew's  use  of  the 
frank  were  reported  to  us  to  have  been  nuule 
from  October  10,  1973,  through  December  4, 
1073.  See  also  30  U.S.C.  3210,  extending  the 
use  of  the  frank  to  a  Vice  President,  for  mat- 
ter relating  to  his  official  business  until  the 
1st  day  of  April  following  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  office.  This  Office  lacks  authority 
to  pass  upon  the  propriety  of  a  particular  use 
of  the  frank.  See  section  5  of  the  act  of  De- 
cember 18.  1973,  Pub.  L.  03-101.  87  Stat.  737. 
742. 

We  hope  that  this  report  will  be  helpful  to 
you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  B.  Staats. 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 


FINLAY    LEWIS:    IMPEACHMENT: 
NIXON  IN  CRISIS 

(Mr.  FRASER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  series 
of  seven  articles  published  In  the  Minne- 
apolis Tribune,  February  3-9,  1974,  Fin- 
lay  Lewis  of  the  Tribune's  Washington 
bureau  has  done  a  fine  job  of  placing  the 
current  impeachment  question  Into 
context. 

Lewis  examines  the  British  origins  of 
Impeachment,  looks  at  the  deliberations 
of  our  founding  fathers  on  this  matter, 
considers  past  Impeachments  with  one 
article  devoted  to  the  Andrew  Johnson 
Impeachment  and  reports  on  a  series  of 
Interviews  with  Congressmen  and  others 
Involved  with  the  Impeachment  process. 

Flnlay  Lewis  has  produced  a  clear  and 
thoughtful  overview  of  Impeachment  It 
is  this  sort  of  reporting  that  makes  com- 
plex public  questions  understandable  and 
meaningful  to  concerned  citizens.  The 
seven  articles  follow: 
Stbono  Woaos  Flt  as  Pkxsidemt's  OvaroL 
Is  Dkbatb) — I 
(By  Flnlay  L«wla) 

Washington.  D.C. — John  IC.  Doar,  a 
Minneapolis  natlva  and  a  lawyar  who  Is  a 
veteran  of  many  bitter  public  controverslee. 


works  In  seclusion  these  days  on  one  of  the 
most  momentous  Issues  of  the  century — the 
Impeachment  of  Richard  Nixon. 

Hired  by  a  Democrat,  Doar,  a  nominal 
Republican,  has  assembled  a  staff  of  about 
30  other  lawyers  that  now  sprawls  over  an 
entire  floor  of  the  Congressional  Hotel. 

Politely,  but  firmly,  Doar,  62,  refuses  most 
requests  for  Interviews,  saying  that  he  win 
not  discuss  the  Issue  until  be  Is  good  and 
ready — and  then  only  at  the  bidding  of  his 
client,  V.8.  Rep.  Peter  Rodlno,  D-NJ.,  chalr- 
m^tn  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

But  outside  the  confines  of  Doar's  staff, 
partisans  on  both  sides  of  the  Impeachment 
Issue  are  staking  o\it  poeltlons  in  Increas- 
ingly strident  tones. 

President  Nixon,  who  has  a  long  history 
of  viewing  his  own  political  development  in 
terms  of  crises  confronted  and  overcome, 
once  again  sees  himself  as  an  embattled  man 
and  appears  to  be  preparing  for  what  nuy 
be  the  ultimate  crisis  of  bis  career. 

"There  Is  a  time  to  be  timid.  There  Is  a 
time  to  be  conciliatory.  There  Is  a  time, 
even,  to  fiy  and  there  Is  a  time  to  fight.  And 
I'm  going  to  fight  like  hell,"  Mr.  Nixon  re- 
portedly told  a  group  of  Republican  con- 
gressmen late  last  month. 

He  is  not  without  powerful  allies. 

One  of  his  friends,  U.S.  Rep.  John  Rhodes 
of  Arizona,  Republican  minority  leader  in 
the  House,  asserted  recently  that  Democrats 
on  Rodlno's  committee  who  have  sponsored 
Impeachment  resolutions  should  disqualify 
themselves  from  voting  on  the  Issue. 

Then,  last  week.  Attorney  General  William 
Saxbe  told  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  that 
President  Nixon  Is  not  guilty  of  an  Impeach- 
able offense,  the  entire  history  of  the  Water- 
gate scandal  notwithstanding. 

"An  Impeachment  action — especially  a 
bitter  partisan  Impeachment,  which  It 
would  have  to  be  If  no  further  crimes  of  a 
great  nature  are  developed — would  tear  this 
country  at>art,"  Saxbe  told  the  magazine. 

To  all  of  this  Rep.  Robert  Drlnan,  D-Mass., 
replied:  "Baloney." 

Drlnan,  a  Judiciary  Committee  member, 
said  he  sponsored  an  lm|>eachment  resolu- 
tion on  the  "assumption  .  .  .  that  the  presi- 
dent would  have  a  heeirlng  and  that  perhaps 
be  can  exculpate  himself." 

"That's  a  bunch  of  crap,"  said  Rep.  Charles 
Wiggins,  R-Callf .,  one  of  the  president's  most 
respected  defenders  on  the  committee.  "This 
notion  that  Impeachment  will  clear  the  air— 
that's  a  lot  of  nonsense  and  the  members 
shouldn't  fall  for  it,"  Wiggins  said  In  a  recent 
Interview.  "In  our  tradition,  people  are  not 
asked  to  stand  trial  In  order  to  prove  their 
innocence." 

All  this  Is  preliminary  to  the  main  event  ts 
politicians  In  the  nation's  capital — after 
months  of  doubt  and  uncertainty — confront 
the  full  implications  of  the  Watergate  scan- 
dal and.  ultimately,  the  central  question.  It 
Is  this: 

Should  Mr.  Nixon  be  formally  Impeached 
by  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  for  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  and  brought  to 
trial  before  the  UJ9.  Senate,  where  a  guilty 
verdict  would  mean  his  removal  from  office 
and  the  succession  of  Vice  President  Gerald 
Ford? 

The  Judiciary  Committee  has  been  assigned 
Jurisdiction  over  Impeachment  and  Rodlno 
and  his  colleagues  will  be  the  first  In  Con- 
gress to  confront  the  matter  officially.  But 
before  doing  so.  the  committee  must  find  an 
answer  to  another,  equally  fundamental, 
question: 

What,  In  fact,  are  the  proper  grounds  for 
Impeachment? 

How  Congress  answers  that  question  will 
have  a  decisive  Impact  on  the  fate  of  the 
Nixon  presidency.  As  the  Issue  unfolds,  his- 
tory will  be  scoured — by  all  participants — 
for  helpful  clues  and  guldeposts. 

Impeachment — essentially  an  accusation 
akin  to  a  criminal  Indictment — baa  been  em- 
bedded in  English  law  since  at  least  1386 
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when  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  was  Impeached  for 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  centering  on 
the  mlsappUcatlon  of  appropriated  funds. 

During  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  the 
Impeachment  process  became  a  potent  and 
often  bloody  weapon  In  Parliament's  strug- 
gle to  assert  legislative  supremacy  over  the 
British  crown. 

Since  the  monarchy  Itself  was  considered 
unassailable.  Parliament's  targets  were  most 
often  Judges  and  ministers  who  were  viewed 
as  extensions  of  the  crown's  authority. 

Time  and  again,  the  House  of  Commons 
sat  as  the  "Grand  Inquest  of  the  Nation"  to 
prefer  articles  of  Impeachment  against  the 
highest  executive  officials  of  the  realm  who 
would  then  be  tried  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Lords. 

Eventually  successful  In  Us  fight  for  minis- 
terial control.  Parliament  allowed  the  Im- 
peachment process  to  fall  Into  disuse. 

But  at  about  this  time — In  1787 — the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  began  meeting  In 
Philadelphia  to  forge  a  charter  for  the  new 
United  States. 

Mindful  of  Parliament's  struggles  with  the 
crown,  the  founding  fathers  were  determined 
not  to  create  a  government  that  could  be 
turned  into  a  vehicle  of  oppression  by  a 
power-hungry  or  corrupt  executive. 

For  example,  James  Madison,  the  principal 
architect  of  the  Constitution,  told  the  Phila- 
delphia convention:  "It  (is)  Indispensable 
that  some  provision  be  made  for  defending 
the  community  against  the  incapacity,  negli- 
gence or  perfidy  of  the  chief  magistrate. 

"The  limitation  of  the  period  of  his  serv- 
ice was  not  a  sufficient  security.  He  might 
loee  his  capacity  after  his  appointment.  He 
might  pervert  bis  administration  into  a 
scheme  of  peculation  or  oppression.  He  might 
betray  his  trust  to  foreign  powers." 

And  BO  the  framers  wrote  several  para- 
graphs Into  the  Constitution  to  define  an 
Impeachment  procedure.  Their  draftsman- 
ship Included  article  11,  section  4: 

"The  president,  vice  president  and  all  civil 
officers  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  removed 
from  office  on  Impeachment  for,  and  con- 
viction of.  treason,  bribery  and  other  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors." 

"And  other  blgh  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ors"— the  meaning  of  that  phrase  lies  at  the 
core  of  the  controversies  that  have  flared 
during  the  decades  since  the  Constitution 
was  ratified. 

In  all,  12  "clvU  officers"— nine  Judges,  a 
senator,  a  cabinet  officer  and  President 
Andrew  Johnson — have  been  Impeached. 
Four  have  been  convicted  and  removed  from 
office  after  trial  by  the  Senate. 

In  almost  every  Instance,  the  crucial  Is- 
sue has  been  the  definition  of  an  Impeach- 
able offense.  Inevitably,  definitions  have  been 
develojied  to  stilt  the  partisan  objectives  of 
contending  forces  In  Congress. 

The  founding  fathers  apparently  expected 
that  this  would  be  the  case. 

For  example,  Alexander  Hamilton,  writing 
in  the  Federalist  Papers  before  the  Consti- 
tution was  ratified,  said,  "Impeachments  .  .  . 
are  of  a  nature  which  may  with  peculiar 
propriety  be  denominated  political,  as  they 
relate  chiefly  to  Injuries  done  to  the  society 
Itself. 

"The  prosecution  of  them,  for  this  reason, 
will  seldom  faU  to  agitate  the  passions  of 
the  whole  conomunity,  and  to  divide  It  Into 
parties  more  or  less  friendly  or  Inimical  to 
the  accused." 

In  general,  forces  seeking  impeachment 
have  sought  broad,  essentially  political,  defi- 
nitions of  offenses  that  could  Justify  remov- 
ing a  civil  officer  from  public  life.  The  de- 
fenders have  Insisted  on  narrow,  legalistic 
ground  rules. 

For  example,  when  Gerald  Ford — then  OOP 
minority  leader  In  the  House — was  attempt- 
ing to  Impeach  Supreme  Court  Justice  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas,  he  suggested  the  following 


approach  during  a  floor  speech  on  April  15, 
1970: 

"W^at,  then.  Is  an  Impeachable  offense? 
The  only  honest  answer  is  that  an  Impeach- 
able offense  Is  whatever  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  considers  it  to  be 
at  a  given  moment  in  history;  conviction  re- 
sults from  whatever  offense  or  offenses  two- 
thirds  of  the  other  body  consider  to  l)e  suffi- 
ciently serious  to  require  removal  of  the 
accused  from  office  ..." 

More  i-ecently,  however.  Ford,  speaking  as 
vice-president  and  a  defender  of  Mr.  Nixon, 
shifted  ground. 

Appearing  ou  NBC's  Meet  the  Press  pro- 
gram. Ford  said  on  Jan.  6  that  the  impeach- 
ment of  a  president  is  not  like  the  Impeach- 
ment of  a  Judge. 

A  Judge,  unlike  all  civU  officers.  Is  ap- 
poUited  to  his  post  for  "good  behavior,"  a 
phrase  that  goes  undefined  In  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

"So  good  behavior  Is  pretty  much  what 
the  Congress  decides.  But  the  deflnltlon  for 
Impeachment  of  a  president  Is  very  specific," 
Ford  said. 

He  went  on  to  express  confidence  that  there 
are  no  grounds  to  Impeach  Mr.  Nixon  under 
the  "specific  definition"  provided  by  the 
Constitution. 

Elaborating  on  the  same  theme,  Rhodes,  in 
a  recent  breakfast  meeting  with  reporters, 
argued  that  an  Impeachable  offense  must  In- 
volve a  law  violation  that  could  otherwise 
provide  grounds  lor  a  criminal  Indictment  by 
a  grand  Jury. 

That  notion  has  been  attacked  by  Drlnan 
and  other  Democrats,  and  also  by  a  number 
of  Republicans. 

"The  first  Illusion  we  have  to  break  Is 
that  you  have  to  prove  a  criminal  offense  (to 
the  President).  This  Is  a  political  offense," 
Drlnan  said. 

In  broad  terms,  then,  these  are  the  argu- 
ments that  will  be  the  focus  of  the  Impeach- 
ment debate  in  the  coming  months. 

History  Mat  Affect  FtrrtmE  of  Nixon 

PREsmENCT — n 

(By  Flnlay  Lewis) 

Washington.  D.C. — The  fate  of  Richard 
Nixon's  presidency  may  well  be  determined 
by  the  intrigues  of  public  men  who  are  now 
dead  and  burled  beneath  history. 

The  "odious  Scroggs; "  a  17tb  century  lord 
mayor  of  London  named  Sir  Blcbard  Gur- 
ney:  and  Blackstone.  the  famous  English 
Jurist,  are  names  that  may  be  summoned 
from  the  past  as  Congress  confronts  Im- 
peachment. 

The  evidence  will  be  contemporary  and 
so  will  the  allegations. 

But  the  precedents  will  stretch  at  least  as 
far  back  as  1386  when  the  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
accused  of  mishandling  appropriated  funds, 
was  Impeached  by  the  British  Parliament 
for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

In  1679 — as  a  power  struggle  between  Par- 
liament and  the  crown  was  nearlng  a  cli- 
max— the  House  of  Commons  declared  that 
Impeachment  was  "the  chief  Institution  for 
the  preservation  of  government." 

To  Raoul  Berger.  a  leading  authority  on 
Impeachment,  that  declaration  Is  no  less 
valid  today  than  it  was  In  17th  and  18th 
century  England  when  Parliament  success- 
fully resorted  to  Impeachment  as  a  means 
of  asserting  Its  supremacy  over  the  throne. 

In  an  Interview  with  the  Educational 
Broadcasting  Corp.  on  Jan.  22,  Berger,  a 
senior  feUow  In  American  legal  history  at 
Harvard  Law  School,  said,  "we  have  had,  on 
the  whole,  nothing  comparable  to  the  con- 
duct m  office  of  the  Nixon  administration." 

Berger  went  cm  to  assert  that  "corrup- 
tion" by  Nlzon  Cabinet  members  threat- 
ened to  undermine  "the  electoral  process 
which  goes  to  the  vitals  of  democracy." 

Elaborating  on  that  comment  Berger  said. 


"Our  experience  shows  that  when  you  don't 
curb  excessive  power  It  becomes  arrogant  and 
oppressive,  tyrannical,  and  you've  Just  got 
to  guard  against  that." 

The  administration,  Berger  noted,  used  na- 
tional security  as  a  justification  for  covert 
Intelligence-gathering  operations,  such  as 
the  burglary  of  a  psycblatrlsts's  office  In  con- 
nection with  the  Pentagon  Papers  prosecu- 
tion of  Daniel  ElUberg. 

"If  we  get  a  man  who  begins  to  have 
tyrannical  aspirations — and  here  we've  got 
all  these  breaches  In  the  name  of  national 
sectirlty — well,  you've  got  to  be  able  to  pull 
that  man  down.  Impeachment  gives  us  the 
machinery  to  do  that." 

Bergers  influence  is  likely  to  be  consider- 
able when  the  House  JudlcUry  Committee 
prepares  Its  recommendation  to  the  fuU 
House  on  whether  lii.  Nixon  should  be 
peached. 

In  doing  so.  one  of  the  committee's  first 
tasks  wlU  be  to  define  the  meaning  of  the 
paragraph  In  the  Constitution  which  says. 
"The  president,  vice  president  and  all  civil 
officers  of  the  United  States  shaU  be  removed 
from  office  on  impeachment  for,  and  convic- 
tion of.  treason,  bribery  or  other  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors." 

Particularly  troublesome  are  the  words 
"high  crimes  and  misdemeanors." 

When  the  founding  fathers  wrote  the  Con- 
stitution m  1787,  did  they  mean  that  a  civil 
officer  could  only  be  Impeached  for  a  "high." 
or  serious  violation  of  law  that  would  also 
be  Indictable?  Or  did  they  Intend  the  phrase 
to  encompass  the  broader  realm  of  political 
crimes  against  society?  This  Is  a  question 
that  Berger  has  treated  exhaustively  in  his 
scholarly  book,  "Impeachment:  The  Consti- 
tutional Problems." 

Based  on  a  close  study  of  English  and 
American  constitutional  history,  he  con- 
cludes that  the  phrase  Is  peculiar  to  Impeach- 
ments and  Is  "without  roots  in  the  criminal 
law." 

As  a  weapon  to  establish  parliamentary 
democracy,  impeachment  in  England  was 
used  to  "bring  corrupt  and  oppressive  min- 
isters to  beel,"  Berger  wrote. 

A  few  pages  later,  he  added,  "The  fram- 
ers (of  the  U5.  Constitution)  were  steeped 
In  English  history;  the  shades  of  despotic 
kings  and  conniving  ministers  marched 
before  them." 

In  an  Interview  with  the  Tribune,  Berger 
said.  "The  fovmdlng  fathers  were  well  aware 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  fell  heir 
to  the  Inquiry  powers  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  tho  "grand  Inquest  of  the  nation.' 

"There  was  a  tremendous  distrust  of  ex- 
ecutive power.  They  felt  that  the  greatest 
source  of  aggrandizement  was  the  executive 
and  when  the  chips  were  down  they  gave 
Congress  the  power  to  remove  him  for  Juris- 
dictional excesses,  for  usurpation  of  power 
and    for    subversion   of    the   Constitution." 

Bergers  book  cites  example  after  example 
of  EIngllsh  lmp>eachments  to  show  that  the 
ouster  of  ministers  and  Judges  was  based  on 
accusations  of  noncriminal  misconduct. 

Chief  Justice  Scroggs,  for  Instance,  was 
Impeached  from  his  post  In  1680  for  dismis- 
sing a  grand  Jury  before  It  cotild  take  action 
against  "Papists." 

Sir  Richard  Gurney  was  Impeached  from 
office  as  lord  mayor  of  London  In  1642  for 
thwarting  Parliament's  order  to  store  arms 
and  ammunition  in  city  warehouses. 

Other  officers  of  the  crown  were  Impeached 
tor  such  "offenses"  as  giving  bad  advice  to 
the  king,  advocating  unwise  peace  terms, 
alienating  the  king  from  Parliament,  Isolat- 
ing the  king  from  other  advisers  and,  In  one 
instance,  giving  medicine  to  the  king  without 
the  advice  of  a  physician. 

Several  Republican  members  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  who  have  read  the  Berger 
book  contend  In  Interviews  that  Berger  has 
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an  anti-Nlxon  bias.  They  assert  thkt  his 
conclusions  should  be  weighed  In  that  light. 

In  this  vein,  Rep.  Edward  Hutchlnabn,  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  committee,  said, 
"I  think  that  Impeachment  is  Just  another 
attack  by  the  enemies  of  Richard  Nifxon  on 
Richard  Nixon."  (♦ 

Rep.  John  Rhodes,  the  OOP's  floor  leader 
in  the  House,  is  not  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. But  he  said  he  has  read  parts  of 
Berger'8  book  and  disagrees  with  nejuch  of 
what  he  studied.  i 

•He's  a  committee  of  one,"  Rhodes  paid. 

Berger  Insisted,  however,  that  he  ftnlshed 
his  book  and  sent  It  to  the  publisher^  nearly 
three  years  ago— long  before  any  jserlous 
thought  was  given  to  Impeaching  MrJ  Nixon. 

He  also  rejected  the  notion  that  indpeach- 
ment  should  be  viewed  as  an  open-ended 
political  process  by  which  a  president  could 
be  thrown  out  of  office  as  soon  as  opponents 
command  the  necessary  votes  In  Congress. 

Instead,  he  argued  that  the  phras^  "high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors"  had  a  specific, 
technical  meaning  to  the  Constitution's 
framers,  based  on  their  understanding  of 
English  history.  I 

In  broad  terms.  Berger  defines  the  [phrase 
as  involving  misapplication  of  funds;  abuse 
of  official  power;  encroachment  on,  or  con- 
tempt of,  Parliament's  prerogativea.  and 
corruption. 

Recently,  Berger's  view  was  buttressed  by 
an  Impeachment  study  issued  by  the  presti- 
gious Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  The  study,  surveying  British  prec- 
edents, concludes: 

"The  English  practice  of  'Impeachment  for 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors'  was  not 
predicated  on  criminal  acts. 

"High  misdemeanor"  was  a  catch-all 
term  covering  serious  political  abuses  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  used  only  in  parliamentary  im- 
I>eacbment  proceedings,  and  without  tioots  in 
the  normal  English  criminal  law." 

What  Constitutes  Oboonos   for   I 
MENT? — III 

(By  Flnlay  Lewis) 

Washinctok,     D.C. — If     Richard 
enemies  ever  choose  a  prophet,  the  m 
ly  candidate  probably  would  be  Jamei 
son. 

As  the  principal  drafter  of  the  U 
stltutlon  In  1787,  Madison  obviouslyjhad  no 
way  of  knowing  that  some  day  there  #ould  be 
a  Watergate  burglary,  a  Watergate  c»ver-up, 
a  plumbers  squad  or  any  of  the  oth^r  scan- 
dals that  have  brought  President  Mxon  to 
the  brink  of  Impeachment. 

Nonetheless,  it  Is  almost  impossible  to  dis- 
cuss impeachment  these  days  withoult  either 
Invoking  or  debunking  Madison's  views  on 
the  subject. 

To  present  day  experts  on  Impeai  Ihment, 
like  Raoul  Berger  of  Harvard  Law  School, 
Madison's  conclusions  are  aikln  to  goppel  for 
the  light  they  throw  on  the  intentj  cf  the 
founding  fathers  when  they  wrote  the  Im 
peachment  clauses  Into  the  Constitijitlon  at 
the  Philadelphia  convention. 

Particularly  pertinent,  in  view  I  of  the 
mounting  list  of  former  Nixon  associates  now 
either  indicted  or  convicted  of  Watergate 
crimes.  Is  a  remark  by  Madison  dii^ing  the 
first  Congress. 

Arguing  that  the  president  shoul 
free  hand  in  firing  his  subordinates, 
said.  "It  will  make  him,  in  a  pecul 
ner,  responsible  for  their  conduct 
Ject  him  to  impeachment  himself. 
fers  them  to  perpetrate  with  impu 
crimes  or  misdemeanors  against  th' 
States,  or  neglects  to  superintend  t 
duct,  so  as  to  check  their  excesses. lOn  the 
constitutionality  of  the  declaratlonj  I  have 
no  manner  of  doubt." 

Berger,  a  senior  fellow  In  Amerl 
history  at  Harvard  and  author  of  an 
tatlve  book  on  impeachment,  asser' 
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president  can  be  Impeached  for  such  offenses 
as  "abuse  of  trust,  corruption  or  neglect  of 
duty." 

It  is  no  longer  an  academic  question,  ac- 
cording to  Berger. 

"Neglect  of  duty.  Madison  ties  It  all  up  by 
saying  that  a  president  can't  neglect  to  su- 
pervise the  excesses  of  his  subordinates," 
Berger  noted  in  the  interview. 

•In  other  words,  you  can't  give  all  sorts  of 
powers  to  your  subordinates  and  shut  your 
eyes  to  what  they  do  with  it.  You're  respon- 
sible for  what  they  do  and,  in  fact,  Nixon 
admits  he's  responsible." 

Others — particularly  those  who  are  In- 
clined to  defend  the  president— aren't  con- 
vinced. ^^„      . 

For  example.  Rep.  John  Rhodes.  OOP  mi- 
nority leader  In  the  House,  said,  "I  don't 
think  you  could  ever  get  anyone  to  be  presi- 
dent if  he  could  be  held  Impeachable  for  the 
acts  of  his  subordinates.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment Is  Just  too  big.  It  doesn't  make  any 

sense." 

Rep.  Edward  Hutchinson  of  Michigan,  the 
rankmg  Republican  on  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  also  takes  a  narrow  view  of  Mad- 
ison's theory  of  executive  responsibility. 

"The  president  ought  not  to  be  impeached 
for  the  unlawful  acts  of  his  subordinates  un- 
less he  directed  those  actions  or  specifically 
ratified  them,"  Hutchinson  said  In  an  Inter- 
view. 

Hutchinson's  opinion  is  significant  because 
of  his  senior  role  on  the  committee  that  must 
eventually  recommend  a  course  of  action  on 
Impeachment  to  the  full  House. 

The  House  will  decide  whether  to  adopt  a 
formal  accusation  agalxut  Mr.  Nixon.  If  It 
does  so,  the  accusation  will  l>e  presented  to 
the  Senate  as  articles  of  Impeachment. 

The  Senate,  with  the  chief  Justice  of  the 
United  SUtes  presiding,  would  try  the  presi- 
dent on  the  basis  of  the  articles  and  could 
remove  him  from  office,  upon  conviction  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  vote  on  one  or  more  of 
the  articles. 

The  procedure  set  forth  by  the  Constitu- 
tion was  inspired  by  the  British  Parliament's 
use  of  Impeachment  in  the  17th  and  IBth 
centuries  to  undercut  the  throne's  power  by 
removing  its  mlnUters  and  Judges  for  politi- 
cal crimes  against  society. 

Taking  their  cue  from  Parliament's  battles 
with  "royal  oppression'  the  founding  fathers 
viewed  impeachment  as  a  mechanism  for 
curbing  the  "tyrranlcal  aspirations  "  of  a  fu- 
ture power-hungry  and  corrupt  executive, 
according  to  Berger. 

A  study  of  the  records  of  the  Philadelphia 
convention  shows  that  Impeachment  was  first 
proposed  by  Madison  In  his  ""Virginia  plan." 
After  some  debate  it  was  decided  that  the 
president  would  be  removable  ""on  impeach- 
ment and  conviction  of  mal-practlce  or  ne- 
glect of  duty." 

Two  delegates,  Charles  Plnckney  and  Oouv- 
erneur  Morris,  later  attempted  to  delete  the 
Impeachment  clause  but  were  defeated.  Dur- 
ing the  debate,  Benjamin  Franklin  described 
Impeachment  as  "favorable  to  the  executive."' 

If  the  "chief  magistrate""  could  not  be  re- 
moved by  an  impeachment  process,  Franklin 
reasoned,  the  only  alternative  would  be  "'as- 
sassination in  which  he  was  not  only  deprived 
of  his  life  but  of  the  opportunity  of  vindicat- 
ing his  character." 

Madlaon  contended  that  Impeachment  was 
necessary  to  guard  against  the  ""Incapacity, 
negligence  or  perfidy  of  the  chief  magistrate." 

The  clause  was  then  amended  to  make 
""malpractice  or  neglect  of  duty"  grounds  for 
a  president's  removal;  still  later  It  was  re- 
fined to  '"treason  or  bribery." 

But  Oeorge  Mason  felt  that  the  cUuse  was 
too  limited  and  he  moved  that  It  be  expanded 
to  include  "maladministration." 

Madison  then  objected,  saying,  '"So  vague 
a  term  will  be  equivalent  to  a  tenure  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate." 


At  that  point,  Mason  proposed — and  the 
convention,  accepted — the  phrase  ""high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors."  That  Is  the  pre- 
cise language  of  many  of  the  earlier  English 
articles  of  impeachment. 

Despite  his  objections  to  "maladministra- 
tion "  as  a  constitutional  basis  for  Impeach- 
ment, Madison  told  the  First  Congress  a  few 
years  later  that  a  president  who  removes 
"meritorious"  subordinates  "will  be  Impeach- 
able by  the  House  before  the  Senate  for  such 
an  act  of  maladministration." 

Berger,  based  on  his  studies  of  the  conven- 
tion record  and  of  English  and  American  con- 
stitutional history,  concludes  that  Impeach- 
able acts  are  essentially  political  in  nature 
and  can  be  categorized  as  abuses  of  trust  and 
power,  and  neglect  of  duty. 

Rhodes,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  a  narrow 
definition  of  the  phase  "'high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors"  and  argues  that  an  impeach- 
able offense  must  be  tantamount  to  an  in- 
dictable crime — a  far  tougher  standard  than 
Berger's  and  one  that  would  be  most  favor- 
able to  Mr.  Nixon. 

Rep.  Thomas  Rallsback  of  Illinois,  an  In- 
fluential Republican  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, questions  the  Importance  of  histori- 
cal precedent  In  guiding  the  committee's 
work. 

""I  don't  think  necessarily  that  every  pro- 
nouncement by  the  founding  fathers  Is  going 
to  have  binding  weight  on  what  we  do," 
Rallsback  said. 

Alexander  Bickel,  a  noted  law  professor  at 
Yale  Law  School,  also  said  that  he  does  not 
think  the  ""antiquarian  aspects  of  the  sub- 
ject"' should  be  decisive. 

Bickel  said  that  an  Impeachable  offense 
need  not  be  confined  to  Indictable  crimes. 
But  he  warned  against  using  impeachments 
""as  an  ordinary  kind  of  political  technique  to 
hold  the  president  responsible  as  the  execu- 
tive is  held  responsible  In  a  parliamentary 
form  of  government."' 

He  added.  "The  framers  dldn"t  intend  that 
and  I  use  that  as  a  kind  of  baseline.  The 
danger  of  too  broad  a  definition  Is  that  you 
encourage  Congress  to  look  at  the  polls  and 
whenever  It  becomes  politically  popular,  you 
fire  the  president.  And  perhaps  It's  Just  be- 
cause he's  Harry  Truman  and  he's  lost  a  lot 
of  popularity  by  firing  a  Douglas  MacArthur." 

Impeachment:  Nixon  in  Crisis — IV 
(By  Flnlay  Lewis) 

Washington.  DC. — "The  Ill-fated  attempt 
to  Impeach  Supreme  Court  Justice  William 
O.  Douglas  has  come  back  to  haunt  the  Nixon 
Administration. 

The  move  four  years  ago  against  Douglas, 
a  libera!  Justice  with  outspoken  views  on 
social  Issues,  was  spear-headed  by  Gerald 
Ford,  then  Republican  floor  leader  In  the 
U.S.  House  and  now  vice  president.  Ford's 
efforts  were  greatly  assisted  by  President 
Nixon,  who  pledged  full  cooperation  with 
the  Investigation  In  a  May  19,  1970,  letter 
to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  Nixon  wrote  ""rhe  power  of  impeach- 
ment Is,  of  course,  solely  entrusted  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
However,  the  executive  branch  is  clearly  ob- 
ligated, both  by  precedent  and  by  the  neces- 
sity of  the  House  of  Representatives  hav- 
ing all  the  facts  before  reaching  Its  decision, 
to  supply  relevant  Information  to  the  legis- 
lative branch,  as  it  does  in  aid  of  other 
Inquiries  being  conducted  by  committees  of 
the  Congress,  to  the  extent  compatible  with 
public  Interest." 

Thereafter  hundreds  of  documents  relat- 
ing to  Douglas,  including  highly  personal 
files  from  the  FBI,  CIA  and  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  were  made  available  to  the  im- 
peachment Investigators. 

White  House  officials  now  say  that  the 
Nixon  letter  Is  ""under  study""  by  the  Presi- 
dent's lawyers.  Their  Inquiry  Is  evidently 
aimed  at  undercutting  the  claim  that  the 
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Presldenfa  letter  established  a  precedent 
obligating  blm  to  make  a  wholesale  dis- 
closure of  personal  records  now  that  he  is  the 
object  of  an  impeachment  Inquiry  by  tlie 
House  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  attack  on  Douglas  died  after  a  special 
subcommittee  concluded  that  the  cbargea 
against  the  Justice  were  groundless  and  po- 
litically motivated. 

Nonetheless,  the  Douglas  Issue  demon- 
strates the  difficulties  that  have  plagued 
politicians  ever  since  the  framers  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  decided  that  Judges  would 
hold  office  "during  good  tjehavlor"  and  that 
all  civil  officers — Including  presidents  and 
Judges — would  be  impeachable  for  "treason, 
bribery  or  other  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors." The  piroblem  basically  has  been 
to  define  what  that  language  means. 

In  launching  his  attack  on  Douglas,  Ford 
offered  a  broad  definition  of  the  Constitu- 
tion's Impeachment  clauses  when  he  told 
the  House  that  "an  impeachable  offense  Is 
whatever  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives considers  It  to  be  at  a  given 
moment  in  history." 

Later  In  the  same  speech  he  narrowed  that 
definition  somewhat  when  he  said  that  presi- 
dents and  vice  presidents  could  be  Impeached 
by  the  House — and  removed  by  the  Senate — 
only  for  "crimes  of  the  magnitude  of  treason 
and  bribery."  Then,  in  a  recent  interview  pro- 
gram. Ford  moved  to  Mr.  Nixon's  defense  by 
saying  that  evidence  to  impeach  a  president 
must  fall  "within  the  specific  definition 
under  the  Constitution." 

The  specific  definition  of  an  impeachable 
offense,  however,  has  proven  remarkably 
elusive. 

The  problems  began  in  1797  when  the 
House  voted  Its  first  articles  of  Impeach- 
ment, against  a  UJ3.  senator  from  Tennessee 
named  William  Blount  who  was  accused  of 
plotting  with  England  to  overthrow  Spanish 
control  of  territories  in  Florida  and  Louisi- 
ana. During  the  Blount  trial  Rep.  James 
Bayard,  one  of  the  House  ""managers,"  or 
prosecutors,  drew  a  conclusion  that  has  been 
at  the  core  of  virtually  every  Impeachment 
debate  since  the  Constitution's  Inception. 

"There  may  be  cases  appropriate  for  the 
exercise  of  the  power  of  Impeachment  where 
no  crime  or  inlsdemeanor  has  been  com- 
mitted," Bayard  said. 

That  U  not  the  modern  day  view  of  U.S. 
Rep.  Edward  Hutchinson  of  Michigan,  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. In  an  mtervlew  Hutchinson  asserted: 
'"My  own  opinion  U  that  a  president  ought 
not  to  be  Impeached  except  fpr  an  Indictable 
offense  which  Is  so  gravely  offensive  to  so- 
ciety as  to  be  Intolerable." 

U.S.  Rep.  Joshua  Ellberg,  D-Pa.  and  a  com- 
mittee member,  disagrees.  A  president  may 
be  guilty  of  an  Impeachable  offense  If  he 
commits  an  act  which  "shocks  the  con- 
science" even  though  It  may  not  Involve  a 
criminal  violation  of  the  law,  Ellberg  said. 

This  argument  was  advanced  successfully 
In  1912  when  the  House  Impeached  a  federal 
Judge  named  Robert  Archibald  for  exerting 
Improper  Influence  over  litigants.  The  Senate, 
achieving  the  constitutional  requirement  of 
a  two-thirds  majority  In  Impeachment  cases, 
convicted  Archibald,  thus  removing  him  from 
office,  even  though  the  House  managers  ac- 
knowledged that  Archibald's  activities  "were 
not  intrinsically  wrong,  and  would  have  been 
blameless  if  committed  by  a  private  citizen." 
Both  sides  buttressed  their  arguments  by 
repeated  references  to  English  history,  with 
the  managers  arguing  that  Parliament  used 
Impeachments  as  a  pcHltlcal  weapon  against 
ministers.  Judges  and  other  agents  of  the 
crown  who  committed  political  crimes  against 
society. 
Replied  a  lawyer  tor  Archibald: 
"Are  you  going  back  to  the  days  when  a 
man  was  Impeached  simply  because  he  hap- 
pened to  have  been  put  In  office  by  those 


who  have  themselves  Just  been  turned  out? 
If  that  Is  the  view  you  are  going  to  accept, 
then  perhaps  every  four  years  in  this  coun- 
try there  will  be  a  wholesale  slaughter." 

He  concluded  that  the  "l>est  precedents 
show  that,  except  for  an  Indictable  offense, 
no  Impeachment  would  lie  under  the  laws  of 
England." 

Archibald  was  one  of  four  federal  office- 
holders who  have  been  convicted  and  ousted 
from  his  post  by  the  Senate.  Eight  others 
have  been  Impeached  by  the  House,  of  whom 
six  were  acqviitted  by  the  Senate.  The  other 
two  officers  resigned  before  their  Senate 
trials. 

Another  conviction  involved  Halsted  Rlttcr, 
a  federal  Judge  who  was  removed  from  office 
In  the  most  recent  Senate  trial.  In  1936.  Hit- 
ter, a  Republican  appointed  to  the  Florida 
dUtrlct  bench,  was  acquitted  by  the  Senate 
of  the  first  six  articles  of  impeachment 
brought  by  the  House,  all  of  which  alleged 
crimmal  conduct. 

For  example,  one  of  those  six  articles  ac- 
cused Rltter  of  promoting  a  lawsuit  in  his 
court  and  accepting  »4,500  from  a  former  law 
partner  out  of  the  fees  that  the  Judge  allowed 
In  the  case. 

However,  Bitter  was  convicted  by  a  coali- 
tion of  New  Deal  Democrats,  liberal  Repub- 
licans and  Progessives  on  the  final  article, 
which  accused  Rltter  simply  of  bringing  his 
court  "into  scandal  and  disrepute."' 

Historian  Irving  Brant,  m  his  book  '"Im- 
peachment: Trials  and  Errors,"  argues  that 
the  Rltter  and  Archibald  convictions  created 
dangerous  precedents  that  could  erode  the 
Judiciary's  Independence  and  subvert  the 
electoral  process.  "It  extended  an  open  in- 
vitation for  political  assaults  on  the  legal  or 
social  philosophy  of  the  Supreme  Court," 
Brant  wrote. 

BaoiU  Berger,  a  Harvard  law  professor  and 
author  of  an  authoritative  book  on  impeach- 
ment, takes  a  more  sanguine  view.  Discussing 
the  Rltter  case  he  wrote:  "The  drawing  of 
political  lines  goes  to  the  motivation  behind 
the  given  Impeachment.  The  critical  focus  . . . 
should  not  be  on  poUtlcal  anlmous,  for  that 
Is  the  nature  of  the  beast,  but  on  whether 
Congress  ts  proceeding  within  the  limits  of 
'high  crimes  and  misdemeanors'  and  afford- 
ing a  fair  trial." 

The  'political  animus"  described  by  Berger 
was  clearly  present  when  the  partisans  of 
President  Thomas  Jefferson  engineered  the 
first  two  JudicUl  Impeachments  in  the  early 
18008.  Both  men — Judge  John  Pickering  of 
New  Hampshire  and  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Samuel  Chase — were  Federalists  loyal  to  Jef- 
ferson's political  enemies. 

The  Senate  convicted  Pickering,  a  senUe, 
profane  drunkard,  but  acquitted  Chase, 
whose  habit  of  delivering  antl-Jefferson 
harangues  to  Juries  virtually  invited  Im- 
peachment. Chase  was  saved  only  after  the 
Federsaists,  forming  a  solid  phalanx  in  the 
Senate,  coaxed  some  disenchanted  members 
of  Jefferson's  Republican  Party  to  Join  their 
ranks. 

Now,  once  again,  political  lines  are  being 
drawn  and  the  area  for  political  maneuver- 
ing defined. 

Said  Rep.  William  Hungate,  M-Mo.  and  a 
member  ot  the  Judiciary  Committee :  "There 
are  some  Democrats  on  the  committee  who 
would  vote  to  Impeach  Mxon  today.  And 
there  are  a  few  Republicans  who  wouldn't 
vote  to  impeach  NUon  If  he  were  caught  In  a 
bank  vault  at  midnight." 

Impeacrmxnt:  Nixon  In  Crisis — V 
(By  Flnlay  Lewis) 

Washinctok.  D.C. — President  Nlxon  Is  not 
anxious  to  share  Andrew  Johnson's  unique 
niche  In  history. 

But  comparisons  are  Inevitable  and,  what- 
ever else  happens.  It  seems  likely  that  future 
historians  will  note  that  Mr.  Nlxon  became 
the  second  president  In  American  history  to 
fall  Into  Jeopardy  of  Impeachment. 


President  Johnson  owes  his  notoriety  to 
the  fact  that  on  Feb.  24,  1868,  he  was  Im- 
peached by  the  UJB.  House  of  Representatives. 
However,  he  nuinaged  to  finish  his  term 
when  the  U.S.  Senate  failed  by  one  vote  to 
mxister  the  two-thirds  majority  required  by 
the  Constitution  for  conviction. 

There  are  similarities  as  well  as  many  strik- 
ing differences  between  the  two  situations. 

Both  men,  facing  hostile  Congresses,  were 
accused  during  preliminary  maneuvering.  In 
the  formal  language  of  the  Constitution,  of 
impeachable  "high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors." 

And,  as  confrontation  with  the  lawmakers 
neared,  both  attempted  to  go  over  the  heads 
of  their  enemies  and  to  rally  public  opinion 
by  emotional  assertions  of  Innocence. 

Johnson,  the  luckless  Inheritor  of  a  nation 
torn  by  civil  war,  declared: 

'"I  have  been  traduced,  I  have  been  slan- 
dered, I  have  been  maligned.  I"ve  been  called 
Judas  Iscariot  and  all  that.  Now  my  country- 
men here  tonight,  it  Is  easy  to  call  a  man 
Judas  and  cry  out  traitor.  But  when  he's 
called  upon  to  give  arguments  and  facts,  he 
Is  very  often  found  wanting." 

Mr.  Nlxon,  replying  to  a  host  of  charges 
stemming  from  the  Watergate  scandal,  felt 
compelled  to  resort  to  similar  rhetoric  when 
he  asserted  to  the  nation  last  fall  that  "I 
am  not  a  crook." 

To  a  certain  extent,  Mr.  Nixon's  fate  now 
rests  In  hands  other  than  his  own.  Much  will 
depend  on  what  happens  In  the  next  few 
weeks  on  a  variety  of  fronts. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  will  decide 
what  constitutes  an  impeachable  offense  and 
whether  the  evidence  warrants  further  Im- 
peachment action  by  the  full  House  against 
Mr.  Nixon. 

Grand  Juries  will  likely  h%nd  down  more 
Watergate  indictments,  while  trials  proceed 
in  different  courts  against  former  Nlxon 
associates. 

The  Congressional  Joint  Committee  on 
Taxation  will  decide  whether  Mr.  Nixon  was 
Justified  In  taking  large  deductions  that 
saved  him  more  than  $300,000  In  taxes  since 
taking  office. 

But,  while  all  this  is  going  on,  Mr.  Nixon's 
lawyers  and  advisers  will  be  combing  the 
records  of  the  Johnson  Impeachment  for  any 
clues  that  wUl  help  them  develop  an  effec- 
tive strategy  against  those  who  claim  that 
the  president  abused  his  powers  and  com- 
mitted Impeachable  offenses. 

The  precedents  In  that  case  Indicate  that 
an  extraordinary  combination  of  events  were 
necessary  to  precipitate  impeachment. 

A  man  of  little  formal  education,  Johnson 
was  an  outspoken  Democrat  from  Tennessee 
with  a  deeply  ingrained  dislike  of  wealth 
and  privilege. 

He  was  the  only  Southern  senator  to  op- 
pose secession  and  the  formation  of  the 
Confederacy — a  fact  that  was  very  much 
on  President  Abraham  Lincoln's  mmd  when 
he  named  Johnson  military  governor  of 
Tennessee  after  the  ClvU  War  erupted. 

Then,  In  1864,  Lincoln  asked  Johnson  to 
Join  him  on  the  Union  Republican  ticket  as 
the  vlce-presldentlal  candidate. 

So,  when  Lincoln  was  assassinated.  It  be- 
came Johnson's  task  to  carry  out  a  recon- 
struction policy  that  would  reunite  the  na- 
tion  after  a  bloody  and  bitter  war. 

It  may  well  have  been  an  impossible  Job. 

Soon  after  takmg  office,  he  found  himself 
locked  In  a  power  struggle  with  the  Radical 
Republicans  In  the  Congress  over  the  direc- 
tion of  reconstruction. 

An  extreme  fiscal  conservative  and  an  ad- 
vocate of  a  limited  federal  government,  he 
vetoed  key  pieces  of  Republican  legislation — 
such  as  acts  to  establish  a  freedman"s  bureau 
and  to  protect  civil  rights. 

Both  measures — later  passed  over  his 
veto — were  part  of  a  Republican  design  to 
make  the  newly  freed  slaves  In  the  South 
politically   and   economically   self-sufficient. 
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and,  In  the  broadest  sense,  to  preserve  the 
fruits  of  the  Union's  military  victory  over 
the  South. 

As  Johnson  grew  more  alienated  fr(tan  the 
Republican-dominated  Congress,  he  opposed 
the  14th  Amendment,  attempted  to  undercut 
the  effectiveness  of  Northern  troops  sent  to 
protect  blacks  and  union  loyalists  In  the 
South,  and  used  patronage  to  place  former 
rebels  in  positions  of  Importance  in  newly 
formed  state  governments  in  the  South. 
Emotions  ran  high. 

Said  Sen.  Charles  Sumner  of  Maisachu- 
setts,  a  leading  Radical  Republican:  "An- 
drew Johnson  is  the  impersonation  of  tryan- 
nlcal  slave  plower.  In  him  It  lives j  again. 
Every  sentiment,  every  conviction,  ev«ry  vow 
against  slavery  must  now  be  directed  against 
him.  Pharos  is  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate  for 
judgment."  | 

It  was  in  this  inflamed  atmosphere  that 
the  idea  of  impeachment  flourished.  | 

The  first  attempt  to  mount  an  In^peach- 
ment  drive  in  the  House  failed  in  late  J867,  In 
large  part  because  a  number  of  key  cotigresa- 
men  felt  it  first  necessary  to  show  that  John- 
son had  broken  the  law.  I 

The  problem  was  remedied  by  the  Tenure 
of  OlBce  Act,  which  required  the  president  to 
seek  the  consent  of  the  Senate  beforf  firing 
a  subordinate.  A  measure  aimed  atj  hand- 
cuffing the  president,  it  was  diluteq  some- 
what by  Senate  conservatives  who  Insisted 
that  Cabinet  officers  should  be  Included  only 
for  the  term  of  the  president  who  ap|>olnted 
them  and  for  one  month  thereafter. 

The  act  came  Into  play  as  Johnson  ipaneu- 
vered  to  rid  his  Cabinet  of  the  secretary  of 
war,  Edwin  Stanton,  a  Lincoln  holdovcf-  and  a 
Radical  Republican  who  leaked  admtnistra- 
tion  secrets  to  Johnson's  enemies  tb  Con- 
gress. I 

At  first,  Johnson  tried  to  fire  Stan/ton  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  act,  but  when  the 
Senate  refused  to  consent  to  the  dismissal 
he  abruptly  ordered  Stanton  out  of  cjffice. 

Three  days  later,  the  House,  functic 
a  kind  of  political  grand  jury,  voted 
ment. 

The    House    "managers."    or    pre 
then  presented   the  Senate  nine 
impeachment    relating    to    Johnsoni 
tlon  of  the  Tenxire  Act,  an  article 
Johnson   of   attempting   to   bring 
Into    "disgrace"    by    Intemperate 
and  another  article  attributing  crl 
tent  to  Johnson  when  he  fired  St 

In  fact,  it  was  not  clear  that  the/ Tenure 
of  Office  Act  applied  to  Stanton 
originally    was    appointed    by   Llnc< 
Johnson.   During   the   trial,   the   pi 
lawyers    also   attacked    the    measun 
stltutionality — a  point  on  which  thf 
upheld  many  years  later  when  the 
preme  Court  ruled  It  unconstltutloi 
The    opposing   arguments    by    th4 
managers  and  by  the  president's  lai 
and  large  fell  into  the  pattern  of 
ment  trials  before  and  since. 

One  of  the  managers,  Benjamin 
Massachusetts,  asserted  that  an 
able  offense  Is  one  that  Is  "in  its 
consequences  subversive  of  some  j  funda- 
ental  or  essential  principle  of  government  or 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  public  Interest." 

To  transgress  in  this  way,  a  president  need 
not  breek  the  law  but  only  has  to  abuse  bis 
"discretionary  powers  from  Improjer  mo- 
tives or  for  any  Improper  purpooe,'  Butler 
said. 

Tixt  president's  lawyers  were  as  narrow  In 
their  definitions  of  Impeachable  offenses  as 
the  managers  were  broad. 

In  this  vein,  one  of  Johnson's  attorneys 
told  the  Senate  that  an  impeachable  offense 
must  be  synonomous  with  "high  criminal 
offenses  against  the  United  States,  made  so 
by  soDM  law  of  the  United  States  existing 
when  the  acts  complained  of  were  done." 
In  the  end,  Johnson  was  permitted  to  com- 
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plete  bis  presidency  when  seven  Republicans 
defected  and  voted  against  Impeachment. 

The  defections — and  the  acquittal — were 
caused  by  several  factors.  For  example,  there 
was  genuine  tincertalnty  In  the  minds  of 
some  about  Butler's  assertions  concerning 
the  breadth  of  impeachable  offenses. 

In  addition,  several  of  the  conservative 
Republicans  crossed  party  lines  because  they 
were  appalled  by  the  Radical  Republican 
views  of  Benjamin  Wade  of  Ohio,  who  as 
president  pro  tem  of  the  Senate  would  have 
succeeded  Johnson. 

Wade  was  well  known  as  an  advocate  of 
an  expansionist,  of  "soft,"  money  policy  and 
of  high  tariffs,  while  the  conservatives  were 
committed  to  the  reverse — tight  money  and 
low  tariffs. 

Equally  significant  In  determining  the  out- 
come was  Johnson's  promise  that  he  would 
be  on  good  behavior  during  the  balance  of 
his  term  and  would  not  pick  any  more  fights 
with  Congress. 

In  the  present  context,  that  would  be 
equivalent  to  Mr.  Nixon's  attempts  to  per- 
suade Congress  and  the  people  that  there  will 
be  more  "bombshells"  stemming  from  the 
Watergate  scandal. 

Impeachment:  Nixon  in  Cmisis — VI 

(By  Flnlay  Lewis) 

Washington,  D.C. — A  dvU-rlghts  lawyer 
In  Washington  predicts  that  "popular  out- 
rage "  will  force  Richard  Nixon's  Impeach- 
ment, while  a  Texas  ftu-mer  complains  that 
"biased  news  media"  are  trying  to  set  aside 
the  win  of  the  majority. 

Meanwhile,  a  member  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  where  the  first  major  bat- 
tles will  t>e  fought,  grumbles  privately  about 
having  to  face  a  no-win  situation.  "I  have 
Republican  friends  and  Democratic  friends. 
Somebody  back  there  Is  gonna  end  up  not 
llkln'  me."  he  says. 

But  to  Charles  Morgan,  a  lawyer  who  has 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  underdog  for 
nearly  20  years  In  the  South,  the  Issue  Is 
clear  cut. 

"Hell,  a  service  station  operator  In  south 
Minneapolis  who  doesn't  have  any  gas  to 
pump  knows  what  the  facts  are.  Some  things 
In  life  are  pretty  simple,  like  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong.  That's  not  much 
chance  that  he  won't  be  Impeached,"  Morgan 
said. 

Morgan  now  Is  executive  director  of  the 
Washington,  DC,  chapter  of  the  American 
ClvU  Liberties  Union  (ACLU).  The  ACLU 
Is  one  of  a  number  of  traditional  liberal  pres- 
sure groups  that  have  started  lobbying  to  Im- 
peach Mr.  Nixon  and  thereby  bring  him  to 
trial  before  the  bar  of  the  Senate  to  defend 
his  presidency. 

But  they  are  not  going  unopposed.  In 
Providence,  R.I.,  Rabbi  Baruch  Korff  works 
out  of  a  cramped  set  of  offices  with  a 
skeleton  staff  of  seven  as  he  tries  to  keep 
up  with  a  snowttalllng  movement  to  defend 
the  president. 

Rabbi  Korff  can  now  pick  up  the  telephone 
and  talk  long  distance  to  any  number  of  like- 
minded  allies  around  the  country,  such  as 
Donald  Kendall,  president  of  Pepsi-Cola  and 
head  of  Americans  for  the  Presidency,  or  a 
farmer  in  McAllen.  Texas,  named  Othal 
Brand,  founder  of  the  Committee  to  Sup- 
port the  President. 

Brand,  who  Is  quickly  getting  the  hang  of 
grassroots  organizing,  says  he's  speaking  for 
a  huge  constituency  when  he  says  that  his 
people  are  fed  up  with  the  antl-Nlxon  bias 
of  the  "Eastern  news  media  and  the  liberal 
establishment." 

"We're  just  damned  tired  of  it,  to  speak  in 
plain  English,"  said  Brand  who  described 
himself  In  an  Interview  as  "an  Independent 
Democrat." 

Rabbi  Korff's  organization — the  Commit- 
tee for  Pairne&s  to  the  Presidency — has  raised 
about  $400,000  through  advertising  appeals 


since  It  was  founded  last  July.  Of  that,  about 
90  percent  Is  plowed  back  Into  a  series  of 
newspaper  ads  bearing  such  titles  as  "as- 
sassins," "the  rape  of  America,"  and  "Mr. 
President,  we  shall  persist." 

In  ads,  on  television  and  radio  talk  shows 
and  In  Interviews  Rabbi  Korff  Insists  that 
Mr.  Nixon  has  not  committed  an  Impeachable 
offense. 

"What  they  lay  out  as  grounds  for  im- 
peachment are  matters  that  have  been 
committed  by  most  of  the  president's  prede- 
cessors. The  Bay  of  Pigs  was  a  far  larger 
tragedy,  precipitating  far  greater  conse- 
quences than  the  Watergate  breakm,  which 
was  stupid  and  puerile. 

"But  did  the  press  or  the  Congress  InvestU 
gate  the  Bay  of  Pigs?  The  answer  Is  no.  It's 
this  double  standard  that  bothers  me,"  Rabbi 
Korff  said. 

Rabbi  Korff's  opponents  disagree  with  bis 
analysis. 

The  ADA,  the  ACLU  and  the  AFL-CIO  have 
all  compiled  comprehensive  catalogues  of 
impeachable  offenses  which  they  believe  can 
be  pinned  on  the  president.  Some  of  the 
offenses  Involve  alleged  criminal  violations  of 
the  law;  others  do  not. 

But  perhaps  the  most  thorough  tract  on 
the  subject  is  one  by  William  Dobrovir  and 
three  other  lawyers.  Relying  mainly  on  court 
and  congressional  records,  the  four  lawyers 
pulled  together  a  163-page  book  describing 
28  Indictable  crimes  that  they  attribute  to 
Mr.  Nixon. 

The  facts  contained  In  the  book  are  not 
new. 

For  example,  the  book  describes  the  genesis 
of  a  domestic  intelligence  scheme,  known  as 
the  Huston  plan.  In  the  summer  of  1970. 
Never  put  Into  operation.  It  contemplated 
burglaries  and  the  opening  of  mall  as  means 
of  keeping  tabs  on  subversives. 

That  was  followed  by  the  formation  of  the 
Plumbers  unit  In  the  White  House  to  plug 
leaks  of  national  security  Information.  In 
the  course  of  this  mission,  two  members  of 
the  unit — O.  Gordon  LIddy  and  E.  Howard 
Hunt — ^burglarized  a  psychiatrist's  office. 

Their  purpose  was  to  get  Information  on  a 
patient,  Daniel  Ellsberg,  who  was  being 
prosecuted  by  the  government  for  stealing 
the  Pentagon  Papers. 

Another  outgrowth  of  the  Ellsberg  case 
was  the  offer  of  the  FBI  directorship  to 
Judge  Matthew  Byrne,  who  was  presiding 
over  the  Pentagon  Papers  trial  at  the  time. 
The  offer  was  conveyed  by  John  Ehrllchman, 
then  one  of  Mr.  Nixon's  top  aides. 

Llddy  and  Hunt  were  later  convicted  for 
the  aborted  burglary  and  bugging  attempt 
June  17,  1972,  at  Democratic  national  head- 
quarters. Known  as  the  Watergate  case, 
several  top  presidential  aides  were  indicted— 
and  some  pleaded  guilty — as  a  result  of  at- 
tempts to  cover  up  evidence  about  the 
burglary  and  other  administration  activities. 

Another  section  of  the  book  describes  a 
series  of  controversial  fund-raising  ventures 
by  the  administration.  Including  a  t2S.000 
donation  to  Mr.  Nixon's  reelection  by  Minne- 
apolis financier  Dwayne  Andreas.  Shortly 
afterward,  Andreas  received  a  federal  bank 
charter. 

The  book  also  rehashes  allegations  that 
pledges  of  financial  support  for  Republican 
political  causes  prompted  a  settlement  of  an 
antitrust  case  against  International  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Co.  (ITT),  as  well  as 
favorable  government  action  on  Imports  and 
price  supports  for  dairymen. 

The  evidence,  the  lawyers  argue,  "is 
enough  to  establish  Richard  Nixon  as  a 
member — Indeed  the  head — of  a  conspiracy 
that  carried  out  illegal  acts,  and  hence  guUty 
of  those  acts;  and  to  establish  his  complicity 
as  one  who  caused  criminal  acts  to  be  done." 

A  key  element  In  their  theory  la  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  Lucky  Luciano,  a  no- 
torious   New   'york    mobster    who    was   con- 
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victed  on  62  counts  arising  from  his  dealings 
In  prostitution. 

The  Luciano  case,  the  book  says,  estab- 
lished "the  legal  principle  that  the  head  of 
an  organization  Is  criminally  responsible  for 
the  acts  It  carries  out." 

Luciano  was  convicted  as  a  conspirator 
even  though  there  was  no  evidence  of  his 
"direct  participation  ...  In  any  of  the  sub- 
stantive offenses  or  even  of  his  knowledge 
of  any  of  the  partlcvUar  transactions,"  ac- 
cording to  the  authors. 

While  the  book  describes  alleged  criminal 
activities,  the  authors  also  note  that  the 
grounds  for  Impeachment,  as  encompassed  in 
the  constitutional  phrase  "high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors,"  may  include  nonindictable 
acts,  such  as  abuses  of  office  or  offenses 
against -the  Constitution. 

Thus,  the  ADA'S  catalog  of  impeachable 
offenses  Includes  such  issues  as  the  im- 
poundment of  congresslonally  appropriated 
funds  and  the  secret  bombing  of  Cambodia — 
neither  of  which  is  commonly  tliought  of  as 
a  violation  of  the  federal  criminal  code. 

The  question  of  whether  impeachments 
must  be  limited  to  allegations  of  criminal 
misconduct  has  troubled  politicians  In  both 
England  and  this  country  In  the  past,  and 
It  iB  likely  to  divide  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee in  the  coming  weeks. 

Raoul  Berger,  a  Harvard  law  professor  and 
author  of  an  authoritative  book  on  Impeach- 
ment, said  in  a  recent  Interview,  "If  we're 
talking  about  politics,  we  can  agree  that  the 
Southern  Democrats  and  moderate  Republi- 
cans would  find  it  easier  to  get  behind  Im- 
peachment were  a  criminal  offense  proven. 

"But  that's  not  a  constitutional  necessity." 

Alexander  Blckel,  a  noted  Yale  law  pro- 
fessor, would  exclude  presidential  activities 
that  are  "constitutionally  questionable  but 
also  constitutionally  plausible." 

Thus,  Blckel  said  In  an  interview  that  alle- 
gations of  waging  an  Illegal  war  should  not 
be  part  of  an  Impeachment  proceedings. 

On  the  other  band,  he  said,  articles  of  im- 
peachment can  describe  "political  offenses  in 
the  sense  that  they  don't  have  to  coincide 
with  the  application  of  the  criminal  law." 

He  added,  "Now  what  you're  left  with  is  a 
kind  of  middle  ground,  somewhere  between 
things  that  may  not  quite  be  Indictable  of- 
fenses but  at  the  same  time  aren't  Just  a 
form  of  political  dissatisfaction  with  the 
current  Incumbent." 


CONSEBVATIVB     DEMOCBATS     FIND     ISSUE     IS     A 
HEAVT  BintDEN VII 

(By  Flnlay  Lewis) 

Washington,  D.C. — President  Nixon  nor- 
mally can  count  on  the  votes  of  conservatives 
like  Walter  Flowers  and  James  Mann  when  he 
needs  a  boost  from  Democrats  In  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

But  things  may  be  different  now  that  Im- 
peachment Is  the  Issue. 

As  members  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, Flowers  and  Mann  will  have  to  weigh 
hard  fact  against  constitutional  principle  in 
deciding  whether  to  reconunend  that  the  full 
House  impeach  President  Nixon  for  "high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors." 

Their  approach  to  the  situation  indicates 
the  extent  to  which  the  unique  pressures  be- 
ing generated  by  Impeachment  have  blurred 
Ideological  allegiances  and.  In  some  cases, 
traditional  partisan  alliances  In  the  com- 
mittee. 

In  this  regard,  Mann  and  Flowers,  both  of 
whom  represent  districts  in  the  South  that 
voted  heavily  for  the  president  in  1972,  may 
play  particularly  significant  roles  since  any 
move  by  the  president's  supporters  to  kill  im- 
peachment In  committee  would  almost  cer- 
tainly require  their  support. 

"I  have  a  certain  degree  of  independence. 
Politically,  I  can  survive  a  vote  either  way," 
said  Flowers,   whose   Alabama  constituents 


gave  66  percent  of  their  votes  to  Mr.  Nixon 
in  the  last  presidential  election. 

Impeachment  would  indicate  that  "Con- 
gress is  merely  doing  its  duty  to  police  exec- 
utive power,"  said  Mann,  who  represents  a 
South  Carolina  district  where  80  percent  of 
the  voters  favored  Mr.  Nixon  in  1972. 

Mann  was  given  a  90  percent  approval 
rating  in  1972  by  the  Americans  for  Consti- 
tutional Action  (ACA),  a  conservative  orga- 
nization that  consistently  supports  a  narrow 
interpretation  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Curiously,  however,  Mann  endorsed  in  an 
interview  one  of  the  broadest  and  most  per- 
missive constitutional  definitions  of  im- 
peachment ever  attempted  in  American 
history. 

Asked  to  define  an  imi>eachable  offense, 
Mann  said  he  would  be  guided  by  the  words 
of  Benjamin  Butler,  one  of  the  House  "man- 
agers," or  prosecutors.  In  the  Senate  trial  of 
President  Andrew  Johnson  In  1868. 

In  his  argument  before  the  Senate,  Butler 
said: 

"We  define  therefore  an  impeacheable  high 
crime  or  misdemeanor  to  be  one  in  its  na- 
ture or  consequences  subversive  of  some 
fundamental  or  essential  principle  of  govern- 
ment or  highly  prejudicial  to  the  public 
interest,  and  this  may  consist  of  a  violation 
of  the  Constitution,  of  law,  of  an  officials 
oath,  or  of  duty,  by  an  act  committed  or 
omitted,  or,  without  violating  a  positive  law, 
by  the  abuse  of  discretionary  powers  from 
Improper  motives  or  for  any  improper 
purpose." 

Flowers,  who  was  given  a  68  percent  rating 
In  1972  by  ACA,  said  In  an  interview  that  an 
impeacheable  offense  need  not  be  limited  to 
criminal  conduct  but  could  encompass  "sub- 
stantial offenses,"  comparable  in  gravity  to 
"treason  or  bribery." 

At  the  same  time,  however.  Flowers  and 
Mann  both  balanced  their  views  of  impeach- 
ment by  saying  that  they  would  require 
relatively  high  burdens  of  proof  In  weigh- 
ing the  evidence. 

Both  used  the  analogy  that  compares  the 
House  to  a  grand  Jury  that  indicts  defend- 
ants in  criminal  cases. 

Instead  of  an  indictment,  the  committee 
and  then  the  House  will  have  to  decide 
whether  to  approve  articles  of  Impeachment 
accusing  Mr.  Nixon  of  misconduct.  If  ap- 
proved by  a  simple  majority  of  the  House, 
the  articles  would  become  the  basis  for  a 
trial  before  the  full  Senate. 

Sitting  as  a  court  with  the  chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  presiding,  the  Senate 
would  have  to  achieve  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
all  senators  present  in  order  to  convict  Mr. 
Nixon  on  any  article. 

But  conviction  on  one  article  alone  would 
result  in  Mr.  Nixon's  removal  from  office. 

Flowers  said,  "I'm  going  to  look  at  this 
thing  as  though  I'm  a  senator.  I'm  not  going 
to  pass  the  buck  to  the  Senate  and  say, 
'Here,  you  decide  it.'  I'm  not  going  to  vote 
Impeachement  as  a  House  member  unless 
I'd  be  willing  to  vote  conviction  as  a 
senator." 

The  grounds  for  impeachment  are  spelled 
out  in  Article  II,  Section  4  of  the  Constitu- 
tion: "The  president,  vice  president  and  all 
civil  officers  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
removed  from  office  on  Impeachment  for. 
and  conviction  of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors." 

Impeachments  In  both  England  and  this 
country  have  historically  been  based  pri- 
marily on  allegations  of  "high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors."  But  in  almost  every  case,  the 
deflntion  of  that  phrase  has  been  a  matter 
of  dispute. 

Generally,  the  opponents  of  an  impeach- 
ment action  adopt  a  restrictive  definition  by 
claiming  that  "high  crimes  and  misdemea- 
nors" must  be  interpreted  as  meaning  only 
indictable  crimes. 

That  is  the  position  now  taken  by  two  of 


Mr.  Nixon's  strongest  defenders  In  the 
Houses,  Rep.  John  Rhodes,  Republican  float 
leader,  and  Rep.  Edward  Hutchinson,  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

"I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  brosul  view  that 
separates  Impeachments  from  serious  crim- 
inal misconduct.  If  that's  not  the  test,  then 
the  whole  procedure  Just  becomes  another 
political  vote,"  Hutchinson  said  in  an  inter- 
view." 

In  a  separate  interview,  Rhodes  asserted 
that  "Congress  would  be  left  adrift  without 
an  anchor"  if  the  lmi>eachment  clause  is  in- 
terpreted too  liberally. 

However,  that  view  is  apparently  not  uni- 
versally shared  by  other  Republicans  on  the 
committee. 

Rep.  William  Cohen,  a  highly  regarded 
liberal  Republican  from  Maine,  said  in  an  in- 
terview, "Of  cotirsc  impeachment  is  political. 
It's  the  legislature  deciding  whether  to  re- 
move a  member  of  the  executive  branch  and 
It's  political  by  definition." 

The  33-year-old  Cohen  said  that  a  presi- 
dent who  "brings  calumny  or  disrespect"  on 
the  office  could  be  impeached.  "What's  im- 
portant is  that  we  have  a  meticulous  and 
scrupulous  adherence  to  the  rights  of  the 
accused,"  Cohen  said. 

Another  influential  Republican  on  the 
committee.  Rep.  Thomas  Railsback  of  Illi- 
nois, suggested  that  an  attempt  to  subvert 
executive  agencies  of  the  government  might 
be  an  example  of  an  impeachable,  but  not 
indictable,  offense. 

Railsback  said,  however,  that  an  impeach- 
ment action  would  hinge  on  establishing  a 
"direct  linkage  with  the  president." 

"In  oUier  words.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
show  that  he  had  some  knowledge,  some  de- 
gree of  complicity — through  participation  in 
a  conspiracy — in  order  to  impeach."  Rails- 
back  argrued. 

While  there  have  been  occasional  squabbles 
over  the  scope  of  Chairman  Peter  Rodino's 
power,  the  committee  has  been  relatively 
free  of  partisan  wrangling. 

Rodino,  a  New  Jersey  Democrat,  and 
Hutchinson  both  agree  that  the  committee's 
impesMShment  staff  of  39  lawyers  is  profes- 
sional and  reasonably  nonpartisan. 

There  are  now  six  staff  task  forces,  each  as- 
signed to  Investigate  a  facet  of  the  Water- 
gate scandal:  Domestic  surveillance  insti- 
gated b:  the  White  House,  including  the  op- 
erations of  the  notorious  Plumbers  squad; 
"dirty  tricks"  operations  conducted  on  behalf 
of  the  president's  reelection  campaign  in 
1972;  the  burglary  and  bugging  of  Demo- 
cratic national  headquarters  In  Washington's 
Watergate  office  complex  and  the  subsequent 
effort  to  cover  up  evidence  of  illicit  adminis- 
tration activities;  the  president's  personal  fi- 
nances, including  his  tax  returns;  attempted 
tise  of  federal  agencies  to  harass  enemies  and 
questionable  campaign  fund  raising  prac- 
tices; and  other  charges  of  misconduct,  such 
as  fund  impoundments  and  the  secret  bomb- 
ing of  Cambodia. 

But  the  staff's  most  immediate  assignment 
is  to  present  the  committee  with  a  report  on 
the  threshhold  question  of  what  constitutes 
an  impeachable  offense. 

The  committee  and  staff  have  now  worked 
out  procedtu'es  for  issuing  subpoenas  that  are 
satisfactory  to  both  Rodino  and  Hutchinson. 
More  Importantly,  perhaps.  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike  In  the  Congress  appear 
solidly  convinced  that  the  doctrine  of  execu- 
tive privilege  cannot  be  asserted  to  frustrate 
an  Impeachment  inquiry  and  that  the  com- 
mittee has  a  right  to  subpoena  relevant  evi- 
dence from  Mr.  Nixon's  files. 

The  committee  has  yet  to  agree  on  a  dead- 
line for  submitting  a  final  report  on  impeach- 
ment to  the  full  House.  A  Republican  at- 
tempt to  insist  on  an  April  30  completion 
date  was  firmly  rejected  by  the  House. 

Several  top  staff  members  feel  that  they 
will  not  be  able  to  complete  their  investiga- 
tion before  June,  according  to  one  commit- 
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tee  Informant.  However,  he  added,  political 
pressures  could  force  an  earlier  committee 
vote. 

Complicating  the  situation  Is  tbe  possibil- 
ity tbat  the  committee  may  wind  up  In  a 
tune-oonsumlng  lawsuit  wltb  the  Wblte 
House  over  the  validity  of  Its  subpoenas. 

So  far,  tbe  committee's  approacb  to  Im- 
peacbment  appears  to  bave  been  sober  and 
deliberate. 

One  of  Its  members,  Rep.  Barbara  Jordan 
of  Texas,  said  during  an  interview  telecast 
by  tbe  Educational  Broadcasting  Corp.,  "I. 
as  a  Democrat,  take  no  Joy  and  no  comfort 
In  the  prospect  of  having  to  vote  on  impeach- 
ment of  the  president  of  tbe  United  States. 
That  is  not  something  any  sane,  rational  per- 
son who  cares  about  the  Republic  and  bow 
it  stands  could  take  joy  and  comfort  in 
doing."  I 

PROTECTION  FOR  OUR  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

(Mr.  MHiPORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MILPORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  resolution  luging  that 
the  United  States,  as  a  natiMial  policy, 
make  every  effort  to  encourage  and  re- 
quire the  export  of  finished  materials, 
rather  than  our  basic  natural  resources. 

This  Nation,  so  rich  in  natural  re- 
sources, currentiy  faces  shortages  of  such 
basic  materials  as  copper,  wheat,  cotton, 
logs,  fertilizer,  petrochemical  feedstocks, 
and  others. 

Part  of  the  reason  is  exports. 

These  shortages  have  a  twofold  nega- 
tive impact  on  oiu:  economy.  They  are 
cutting  into  our  work  force,  which  nor- 
mally would  be  turning  these  basic  re- 
sources into  finished  products;  and  they 
are  driving  up  consumer  prices. 

This  resolution  would  put  the  House 
on  record  as  strongly  favoring  a  policy 
to  protect  these  vital  natural  resources 
until  our  own  needs  are  filled.  At  the 
same  time.  It  puts  the  House  on  record 
as  strongly  favoring  an  export  policy 
which  would  encourage  the  export  of  fin- 
ished products — manufactured  by  Amer- 
ican workers. 

How  many  American  millers  would  it 
have  taken,  how  many  hours  of  pay  into 
American  pockets,  to  convert  last  year's 
massive  shipment  of  wheat  to  Russia  into 
flour? 

How  many  American  workers  would 
have  Jobs  if  we  were  exporting  finished 
lumber,  plywood,  or  even  completely  fin- 
ished products  like  furniture  to  Japan, 
instead  of  selling  Japan  logs  off  our 
taxpayer-owned  lands? 

How  many  American  textile  workers 
would  be  on  payrolls  instead  of  imem- 
ployment  or  welfare,  if  we  were  shipping 
cloth — or  even  thread — overseas,  instead 
of  raw  cotton?  And  a  lot  of  that  cotton 
comes  back  to  the  United  States  as  fin- 
ished products,  anyway. 

"Ilie  primary  purj>ose  cf  this  resolution 
is  to  put  firmly  on  the  record  our  na- 
tional desire  to  protect  our  resources 
and  make  jobs  for  American  workers. 

The  secondary  purpose  of  this  resolu- 
tion is  to  send  a  strong  message  to  our 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  that  the  House 
meant  what  it  said  last  September  when 
it  passed  H.R.  8547,  amending  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969. 


That  bill  would  write  this  concept 
into  law.  Unfortunately,  consideration  of 
that  bUl  has  been  indefinitely  postponed 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  an  isolationist — 
far  from  it.  I  believe  a  healthy  interna- 
tional trade  situation  reinforces  a 
healthy  American  economy. 

At  the  same  time,  though,  I  cannot 
see  where  the  export  of  American  raw 
materials  and  natural  resources,  coupled 
with  the  subsequent  import  of  finished 
products  from  foreign  manufacturers 
employing  foreign  workers,  is  of  any 
benefit  to  the  American  economy. 

I  urge  the  House  to  act  on  the  resolu- 
tion at  the  earliest  possible  time  to  tm- 
derscore  strongly  the  fact  that  this  body 
is  serious  about  this  concept. 


A  GREAT  MAN 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  man 
and  a  great  American  is  a  dear  friend 
of  my  wife  and  myself  and  lives  on  Miami 
Beach.  He  is  Baron  Vladimir  Kuhn  von 
Pou-shental  who  was  born  in  Russia  of  a 
distinguished  family  and  fought  in  the 
White  Russian  Army  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. After  the  White  Russian  Army  was 
defeated  he  fled  to  Ameria  in  1918.  His 
accomplishments  in  this  country  have 
been  numerous  and  outstanding.  The  first 
I  shall  mention  is  his  association  with  an 
old  pUot  friend  and  fellow  Russian  refu- 
gee. Dr.  George  de  Bothezat,  who  devel- 
oped the  first  prototype  helicopter.  E)r. 
de  Bothezat  died  in  1940.  Recently,  Baron 
von  Poushental,  who  had  been  in  busi- 
ness with  de  Bothezat,  collected  and  cata- 
loged the  latter's  record  and  data  con- 
cerning the  first  prototype  helicopter  and 
presented  all  that  invaluable  material  to 
the  Superintendent  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  The 
accoimt  of  that  presentation  appears  in 
a  publication.  Realtor,  volume  40,  No.  2, 
published  January  8,  1973.  This  Is  such 
interesting  aviation  history  that  I  know 
my  colleagues  and  my  fellow  countrymen 
who  read  this  record  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  long  before  the  Sikorsky  heli- 
copter was  developed  this  prototype  heli- 
copter of  Dr.  de  Bothezat  was  develcqped 
with  high  efficiency. 

The  second  outstanding  accomplish- 
ment of  Baron  von  Poushental  was  in  the 
establishment  of  a  Russian  colony  of 
White  Russians  in  the  vicinity  of  Rich- 
mond. Maine.  Baron  von  Poushental  ac- 
quired the  land  and  provided  for  its 
acquisition  by  the  White  Russians  and 
helped  to  develop  a  complete  and  suc- 
cessful Russian  c(rfony  with  schools, 
churches,  and  other  Institutions  reflect- 
ing their  ancient  Russia  of  which  these 
people  of  Russian  background  so  vividly 
remembered  and  so  much  loved.  This 
program  of  Baron  von  Poashental  which 
led  to  the  successful  development  of  this 
preat  colony  was  also  a  momentous  con- 
tribution to  our  own  country.  In  the 
Lewlston  Evening  Journal  there  is  a  very 
interesting  article  about  Baron  von 
Poushental's  work  in  the  establishment 


and  development  of  this  colony  and  re- 
flecting the  great  success  of  the  colony. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  article  to 
which  I  referred  from  the  Realtor  and 
the  article  to  which  I  averted  from  the 
Lewiston  Evening  Journal  about  the  Rus- 
sian colony  and  also  about  Baron  von 
Poushental  presenting  the  papers  of  Dr. 
George  de  Bothezat  to  the  Superintend- 
ent of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks.  I  also  in- 
clude, following  these  insertions,  two  let- 
ters to  Baron  von  Poushental  dated  Jan- 
uary 28,  1972,  and  February  7,  1972,  from 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  the  first 
about  the  de  Bothezat  materials  and  the 
second  about  the  Russian  colony  to  which 
I  referred: 

[From  Realtor,  Jan.  8,  1973) 

Baron  V.  Kuhn  von  Poushental,  after  the 
White  Russian  Army  was  defeated  in  the 
Crimea,  fled  to  America  In  1918  and  quickly 
sought  out  his  former  pilot  friend  and  fel- 
low refugee.  Dr.  George  de  Bothezat.  The  lat- 
ter was  a  mechanical  genius  who  shortly 
thereafter  was  commissioned  by  the  VS. 
government  to  build  a  radical  new  aircraft, 
based  on  an  aeronautical  theory  de  Bothent 
,  had  evolved.  The  result — the  prototjrpe  hell- 
copter,  built  m  1922 — lifted  4,400  pounds 
using  a  170  horsepower  engine.  This  was  • 
ratio  of  more  than  20  pounds  per  unit  of 
horsepower,  an  efficiency  of  performance  the 
Realtor(fi)  says  he  has  not  since  been  achieved. 

Following  de  Bothezat's  death  In  1940, 
Baron  von  Poushental,  who  had  been  briefly 
In  business  with  the  Inventor,  commenced 
collecting  and  caUloging  the  latter's  records, 
consisting  of  foiu-  orlg^lnal  manuscripts,  eight 
typed  scripts,  62  photos  of  the  first  helicopter 
flight  and  historical  records  of  de  Botheaat't 
private  helicopter  companies. 

The  culmination  of  von  Poushenthal's  de- 
votion to  his  friend  and  mentor  came  Ia« 
August,  when  he  was  Invited  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  VS.  Air  Force  Academy  to 
present  the  de  Bothezat  materials  for  perma- 
nent storage  at  the  academy's  library,  where 
they  are  available  for  study  by  cadets,  faculty 
and  scholarly  researchers. 

In  a  letter  to  the  donor,  Lt.  Gen.  A.  P. 
Clark,  superintendent  of  tbe  academy,  said 
in  part,  "You  may  be  sure  these  papers  will 
be  reviewed  by  cadets  for  years  to  come,  for 
their  historical  significance  as  well  as  the 
unique  record  of  one  of  our  pioneers  in 
aviation.  The  academy  library  and  cadets  are 
enriched  by  your  generous  contribution." 


(Prom  the  Lewlston  (Maine)   Journal, 
CX:t.  21,   1972] 

Richmond's  Talented  Russian  CoLOitT 
(By  PrlsclUa  E.  Braun) 

Richmond  on  tbe  Kennebec  Is  the  hub 
of  activity  for  the  Russian  people  In  the 
area.  Four  churches,  a  Russian  restaurant, 
cobbler  shop  and  a  rest  home  are  located 
In  the  village. 

How  did  a  smsUl  Maine  community  happen 
to  draw  people  from  a  completely  difTerent 
tradition? 

Baron  Kuhn  Von  Poushental  was  on  a 
duck  bunting  trek  in  this  area  about  1940. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  large  number  of  Russian 
refugees  nearing  retirement  be  brought  up 
land  at  bargain  prices,  advertised  through 
the  Russian  language  newspapers,  and  resold 
to  those  who  yearned  to  spend  their  last 
years  on  their  own  land.  The  Richmond  area 
bears  a  strUlng  similarity  to  the  Russian 
counuyside.  People  have  settled  throughout 
Wbltefield,  Dresden,  Plttston,  Bowdoinham, 
Litchfield,  and  Richmond. 

To  group  these  people  under  the  title 
■Russians"  Is  Inaccurate.  They  are  usually 
vlcUms  of  changing  politics  in  Russia,  Uk- 
ranU,  Poland,  LlthuanU.  and  other  iron 
curtain  countries.  The  one  thing  they  usually 
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have  m  common  is  language.  Their  political 
beliefs  cover  the  spectrum  of  revolutions 
since  1900. 

LOOKED    LIKE    RtTSSIA 

Baron  Von  Poushental  tells  about  his 
hunting  trip  which  first  brought  him  here. 
His  party  was  coming  up  the  Kennebec 
Blver  following  the  flight  of  the  ducks  when 
the  birds  changed  direction  to  follow  the 
Eastern  River.  The  hunters  followed  and  dis- 
covered a  section  of  the  state  that  was  strik- 
ingly similar  to  the  hUls  around  Moscow. 

After  the  duck  season  closed  the  Baron 
did  more  exploring.  The  land  had  recently 
been  burned  over  on  the  Richmond  side, 
above  Swan  Island,  so  many  owners  who  had 
lost  their  homes  were  willing  to  sell  the  land 
which  seemed  worthless  at  the  time,  very 
quickly  and  cheaply.  A  financial  depression 
hovered  over  this  section  of  the  state 
throiighout  the  '40s,  and  early  'SOs. 

Before  Poushental  could  proceed  In  mak- 
ing his  secret  dream  come  true  he  wrote 
the  Governor  and  the  Secretary  of  State  In 
Main,  proposing  a  Russian  community  of 
immigrants.  The  answers  were  favorable. 

One  of  his  first  purchases  was  a  block  of 
land  comprising  about  500  acres  which  he 
gave  to  the  proposed  Alexander  Nevsky 
Foundation,  another  of  his  dreams. 

FOUNDED    FOUNDATION 

To  convert  this  dream  to  reality  he 
founded  the  organization,  named  for  a  Rus- 
sian warrior  saint  who  drove  back  the  Tar- 
tars, m  hopes  that  the  White  Russian  im- 
migrants could  come  and  work  the  land  at 
the  same  time  maintaining  a  military  orga- 
nization prepared  to  fight  Communism  on 
any  front  at  a  moment's  notice. 

The  organization  survived  for  a  few  years, 
but  has  now  lost  its  mUltary  character.  An 
old  folks  home  and  hotel  are  now  main- 
tained by  the  foundation. 

The  man  who  dreamed  dreams  and  made 
them  come  true.  Kuhn  Von  Poushental  was 
born  In  Tlflls.  Russia,  in  1899.  the  son 
of  a  general  in  the  Czar's  Military  Engineer- 
ing Corp. 

Poushental's  family  had  vast  land  hold- 
ings in  the  old  Austria-Hungarian  empire, 
but  his  great-grandfather  had  been  forced 
off  the  land  after  an  unsuccessful  coup.  The 
Czar  took  the  famUy  land  In  Russia. 

In  his  youth  Kiihn.  whose  friends  address 
him  as  Val.  attended  Polytechnlcal  Institute 
In  St.  Petersburg.  At  16,  he  Joined  the  Im- 
perial Army  and  attended  Mlcharlovsky 
ArtUlery  and  Naval  Aviation  School  in  Baku. 
Caucasus. 

PIONEEB    COMBAT   PILOT 

He  became  one  of  the  first  combat  pilots 
In  the  Russian  Army.  When  America  was 
bombing  Germany  In  World  War  One,  he 
was  bombing  Constantinople.  At  this  time 
the  Russian  peasants,  who  were  seeing 
planes  for  the  first  time,  called  them  "fairy 
tale  giants": 

As  the  tide  of  Russian  politics  changed 
the  Czars  troops  were  ordered  not  to  obey 
their  officers  so  Poushantal  went  to  Kiev  to 
Join  the  White  Russian  Army  which  was 
later  defeated  in  the  Crimea  to  one  of  the 
first  fights  against  communism. 

In  Turkey,  where  he  found  refuge,  he 
lived  on  an  estate  outside  of  Constantinople. 
He  earned  a  living  by  hunting  ducks  which 
were  sold  for  a  dollar.  He  could  shoot  a 
hundred  in  a  couple  of  days. 

About  this  time  Poushental  learned  that 
his  entire  famUy  had  been  kUled  In  the  Rev- 
olution so  he  decided  to  Indulge  his  child- 
hood goal  of  coming  to  America  "to  see  the 
cowboys  and  Indians". 

Upon  arrival  here  he  sought  a  friend  from 
his  pilot  days.  Dr.  George  de  Bothesat,  who 
had  evolved  a  new  theory  of  propellers  and 
air  screws.  De  Bothesat  was  commissioned  by 
the  United  States  Government  to  build  his 
new  plane  about  1922. 


The  company  formed  for  this  enterprise 
was  Helicopter  Corporation  of  America  with 
the  Baron  as  General  Manager,  but  de  Bothe- 
zat soon  died  and  with  him  went  his  secret 
plans  for  future  aviation  developments. 

Poushental  spent  most  of  his  time  In  Flor- 
ida. The  trophies  which  ornament  the  walls 
of  his  A-frame  home  In  Plttston  are  vivid 
proof  that  he  found  time  to  go  big  game 
hunting  on  all  the  continents  of  the  world. 
His  summer  home  was  built  after  the  Rus- 
sian colony  In  Maine  was  established. 

GIVEN     MANY     HONOaS 

He  bought  many  Maine  farms  and  homes 
as  they  became  available  and  then  resold 
them  to  other  Russian  Immigrants.  This  Is 
a  continuing  project  with  him  as  manager 
of  Kennebec  Realty  Company  and  a  member 
of  the  Androscoggin  Board  of  Realtors. 

Poushental  Is  one  of  the  Knights  of  Malta 
a  religious  and  mUltary  Knight  order  which 
Is  devoted  to  character  building,  education, 
humanitarian  pursuits  and  Christian  unity. 
Among  Its  members  U  the  Queen  of  England. 
He  hold  an  eight  point  Maltese  Cross  of  the 
Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  a  sovereign 
religious  and  military  order  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

Now  a  man  of  73,  he  divides  his  time  be- 
tween his  summer  home  In  Plttston  and 
winter  home  In  Florida.  He  says  he  founded 
the  colony  as  a  refuge  of  White  Russians  who 
helped  in  the  fight  against  Communism,  but 
the  colony  now  encompasses  many  other 
middle  European  refugees. 

A  misconception  about  the  refugees  Is  com- 
mon. They  are  not  segregated  Into  one  part 
of  town  as  people  tend  to  think.  They  are 
our  friends  and  neighbors.  We  are  thoroughly 
Integrated. 

Out-of-town  vlstors  are  Inevitably  taken 
to  the  Russian  restaxurant  on  Main  Street. 
The  food  Is  as  simple  or  elaborate  aa  you 
desire.  Fancy  cookies  and  pastries  are  always 
available  there  from  Mr.  Denlsow  or  his  wife. 
The  display  vrtndows  are  always  resplendant 
with  flowering  plants. 

FOUR    CHURCHES 

There  are  four  Russian  churches  In  Rich- 
mond. Probably  the  smallest  Is  a  funda- 
mentalist type  church  in  the  parlor  of  a 
Darrah  Street  home.  Next  In  size  Is  the 
Ukranlan  Church.  The  other  two  are  Rus- 
sian Orthodox. 

St.  Nicholas  Church  Is  owned  by  Its  local 
parisnioners  and  St.  Alexander  Nevsky  Is 
owned  by  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  Out- 
side of  Russia  based  In  New  York.  Originally 
the  churches  were  a  unit  but  some  members 
split  off  because  they  felt  this  was  a  new 
coxmtry  with  new  rules  and  that  Individual 
churches  should  own  their  own  buildings. 
Pastor  at  St.  Nicholas  Is  Father  Konstantlne 
Nawereshsky. 

He  explained  the  K  on  bis  first  name  by 
saying  that  the  first  country  of  departure 
often  determines  the  spelling  of  one's  name. 

Russian  script  Is  very  different  from  ours 
so  spellings  are  often  confusing.  The  priest 
went  to  Germany  first  so  his  name  was  ger- 
manlzed  with  the  K.  Refugees  fleeing  through 
Latvia  were  required  to  add  an  S  on  to  their 
names. 


The  Academy  Librart, 
VSAF  Academy,  Colo.,  January  28, 1972. 
Baron  V.  Kuhn  von  Poushental, 
Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Dear  Sir:  Colonel  Macartney  was  good 
enough  to  share  vrtth  me  your  most  delight- 
ful and  Informative  letter  of  January  22.  to 
him. 

Your  suggestion  to  bring  all  of  your  ma- 
terials when  you  come  to  Colorado  Springs 
Is  extremely  appealing.  This  would  allow  rep- 
resentatives from  my  staff  and  from  the  De- 
partment of  History  to  review  the  collection 
with  you.  Just  In  case  you  find  It  more  con- 
venient to  maU  the  Bothezat  materials  in 


advance  of  your  Journey.  I  am  enclosing  two 
franked  mailing  labels  addressed  to  this  Li- 
brary. We  would,  of  course,  safely  keep  the 
collection  untu  your  arrival. 

Colonel  Macartney  and  I  look  forward  to 
your  visit  this  summer.  It  will  be  a  personal 
honor  to  meet  you. 

If  thU  Library  can  be  of  service  to  you. 
please  let  me  know 
Sincerely 

Claitde  J.  Johns,  Jr.. 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  VSAF,  Professor  of 
Political  ScieTice  and  Director  of  Li- 
braries. 

The  Academy  Library, 
VSAF  Academy,  Colo.,  February  7, 1972. 
The  Right  Honorable  Lord  von  Poushental, 
Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Sir:  It  was  most  kind  of  you  to  send  \18 
the  magazine  article  entitled  "The  Russian 
Who  Invaded  America  and  Founded  a  New 
World  Colony."  Your  story  Is  a  fascinating 
one,  and  I  enjoyed  reading  It  so  very  much, 
as  did  Colonel  Macartney. 

We  will  add  your  letter  and  the  clipping  to 
our  historical  archives.  Thank  you  so  much 
for  your  though tfulness. 
Best  regards. 
Sincerely 

Claude  J.  Johns.  Jr., 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  VSAF.  Professor  of 
Political  Science  and  Director  of  Li- 
braries. 


BOB  HOPE  DINNER 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  23d 
of  February  the  15th  annual  Bob  Hope 
Dinner  for  the  National  Parkinson  Foim- 
dation  was  held  at  the  Fontainebleau 
Hotel  in  Miami  Beach.  Mrs.  Pepper,  Na- 
tional Chairman  of  the  Women's  Division 
of  the  National  Parkinson  Foundation, 
was  chairman  of  the  dirmer.  One  of  the 
outstanding  financial  leaders  of  the 
Miami  area,  E.  Albert  Fallot,  was  the  very 
able  master  of  ceremonies  for  the  occa- 
sion. Present  as  usual  was  a  great  lady, 
Mrs.  Jeanne  Levey,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Parkinson  Foundation,  who  with 
her  husband  founded  the  National  Park- 
inson Foundation  in  1957  and  continues 
the  dynamic,  compassionable,  driving 
force  behind  the  National  Parkinson 
Foundation  and  the  National  Parkinson 
Institute  rn  Miami  supported  by  the  Na- 
tional Parkinson  Poimdation.  There  are 
approximately  1  million  victims  of  Park- 
inson's disease  in  the  United  States  every 
year.  The  National  Parkinson  Founda- 
tion at  its  institute  in  Miami  has  the 
largest  single  concentration  of  Parkin- 
son patients  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

Bob  Hope  for  15  years  has  attended 
this  great  diimer  and  at  each  dinner  has 
gathered  together  and  presented  to  the 
large  audience  always  attending  this  din- 
ner the  outstanding  nationally  known 
performing  stars  in  Miami  Beach  and  ad- 
jacent areas  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  audience.  Bob  Hope  gives  his  own  in- 
imitable performance.  In  addition,  he  has 
for  all  these  years  given  a  very  generous 
personal  contribution  to  the  National 
Parkinson  Foimdation.  This  year  the  oc- 
casion was  heightened  by  the  perform- 
ance of  Mrs.  Bob  Hop\  Delores,  who 
with  Bob  was  celebrating  their  40th  wed- 
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diner  anniversary.  There  was  a  colorful 
program  commemorating  their  anniver- 
sary In  which  many  eulogies  were  paid  to 
Bob  and  Delores  and  a  huge  cake  was 
presented  to  them. 

The  occasion  this  year  was  all  the  more 
significant  for  the  Parkinson  Poundation 
because  just  previous  to  the  dinner  there 
had  been  the  groundbreaking  in  Miami 
for  a  three-story  addition  to  the  Na- 
tional Parkinson  Institute  to  further  re- 
search in  Parkinson's  disease.  This  cen- 
ter is  to  be  known  as  the  Bob  Hope  Park- 
inson Research  Institute.  Attending  were 
Bob  Hope,  Mrs.  Levey,  Mrs.  Pepper.  Hon- 
orable Maurice  Perre,  mayor  of  Miami, 
Honorable  Chuck  Hall,  mayor  of  Miami 
Beach,  and  many  other  local  officials. 
Among  the  many  other  distinguished 
persons  present  were  Dr.  Leo  Fox  of  the 
National  Neurological  Institute  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  Dr.  E.  M. 
Papper,  Dean  of  the  University  of  Miami 
Medical  School,  and  Dr.  Edwin  N.  Boyle, 
Jr.,  Director  of  Research  at  the  Miami 
Heart  Institute.  This  addition  to  the 
Parkinson  Institute  will  enable  the  in- 
stitute to  carry  on  a  much  more  exten- 
sive program  in  Parkinson's  disease 
than  has  heretofore  been  possible.  The 
new  Bob  Hope  National  Parkinson  Re- 
search Center  will  have  a  National  Re- 
search Council  guiding  its  work,  consist- 
ing of  some  of  the  highest  level  scientists 
in  the  United  States  knowledgeable  in 
the  area  of  Parkinson's  disease.  A  color- 
ful account  of  this  always  exciting  din- 
ner was  carried  in  the  Sun  Reporter  of 
Miami  Beach  Wednesday,  February  27, 
1974,  by  Betty  Wickwire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  article  by 
Mrs.  Wickwire  appear  in  the  body  of  the 
Record   foUowing  my   remarks: 
Bob  Hope  Dimn^  a  8ta«- Stubbed  Success 

Delores  and  Bob  Hope,  celebrating  tbelr 
40th  wedding  anniversary,  were  super  stars 
of  tlw  16th  anntml  Bob  Hope  Dinner  at  the 
Pontainebleau.  For  more  than  ten  years  Bob 
has  been  honorary  chairman  of  this  beneflt 
for  the  Katlonal  Parkinson  Foundation.  Re 
Is  alao  national  honorary  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors. 

After  Bob's  traditional  all-star  show  with 
Ann-lCargret,  Mel  Tonne,  Anita  Bryant  and 
ntany  more  partlctpatlng,  pretty  Delores  Hope 
came  on  stage  to  sing  "It  Had  to  b«  Yon", 
"Hie  More  I  Se*  You" — and  then  Bob  Joined 
bar  for  a  dnet.  Bob's  tap  dancing  brought 
another  round  td  applause.  The  Hopes  re- 
ceived a  gift  and  a  huge  wedding  cake  was 
brought  on  stage.  Later  in  the  evening  Karle 
(Mrs.  Henry)  Ralahan  dedicated  a  song  to 
Bob.  Tou  )u8t  cant  do  enough  for  a  great 
guy  like  Hope  who  generovisly  donates  money 
as  well  as  talent  to  Parkinnoa. 

Mrs.  Jeanne  I/erey,  chairman  of  the  na- 
tional board  of  directors  of  the  P&rklnson 
^oundatk>n.  was  at  the  head  table  along 
with  Bep.  Claude  Pepper  who  spoke  about 
eventful  19*74  that  would  mark  the  construc- 
tion and  completion  of  the  Bob  Hope  Parkin- 
son Research  Institute  in  Miami. 

Mrs.  Claude  Pepper,  national  chairman  of 
the  Women's  Division  was  chairman  of  the 
dinner.  Her  co-chairman  was  Toby  Wing 
(Mrs.  Richard)  Merrill.  Coordinators  were 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Helsler,  Charlotte  Dickson  and 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Hastings.  (Mildred 
Pepper's  black  and  white  gown  was  pur- 
chased in  Spain  last  summer. ) 

Albert  PaUot  was  master  of  ccrcmonlca. 
RabM  Irving  Lehrman  gave  th«  Invocation. 
Patrons  of  the  year  were  Jacob  Seldman. 
Louis  Hamburger  and  Morris  Kleinmnn. 


The  Peppers  hosted  a  large  group  that  In- 
cluded Frank  Copa,  aid  to  Mayor  Maurice 
Ferre  who  was  unable  to  attend;  James  Bren- 
nan,  Jr.  and  daughter  Jogl;  Clyde  L.  Webster, 
MUdred  Pepper's  brother  who  came  down 
from  Arlington,  Va.;  Ellis  Vaughn  and  his 
date  Anita  Bjork;  Bill  Apfel,  Terry  Anderson, 
Mrs.  Stacey  Kaplan,  Brad  Coverhouse  from 
Fort  Pierce;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Fox  from  the 
National  Institute  of  Health;  Reggie  March. 

Jordan  Davidson  escorted  Cella  Landls  and 
Lee  dl  FUippl  to  the  dinner.  Entse  Adams, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Boyle  and  the  CHiarles 
Poyers  were  more. 

Betty  and  Suart  Patton  were  with  the 
Fred  Hoopers.  Ben  Novack,  celebrating  bis 
birthday,  hosted  a  table  that  included  Suzie 
and  Louis  Rogers,  MlcheUe  and  Richard 
Marx,  Rex  Rand  and  others. 

John  Oxley  and  son  Tom  of  the  Royal 
Palm  Polo  Club  came  down  from  Boca  Raton. 
More  dinner  goers  were  the  Harry  Brodles,  the 
Paul  Bruuns.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  Pinks  and 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  F*lne.  The  Fines  daugh- 
ter Else  (Mrs.  William)  Springer  has  a  new 
baby  girl — Greta  Marie. 


RUTH  KASSEWrrZ 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PETPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  vital  ladies  of  the  Greater  Miami 
area,  indeed  Florida  and  the  country,  is 
Ruth  Kassewitz,  director  of  communica- 
tions for  the  Metro  Government  of  Dade 
County  and  wife  of  Jack  Kassewitz,  ed- 
itor of  the  Miami  Beach  News.  Mrs. 
Kassewitz  is  a  dynamic  lady  who  has  had 
an  exciting  career  in  civic  aifFairs,  in  busi- 
ness, and  in  government,  also  as  a  wife 
and  mother.  One  thing  that  distinguishes 
her,  as  a  friend  says,  Is  that  she  is  always 
learning,  always  searching  for  higher 
goals.  Mrs.  Kassewitz  is  a  stimulating 
example  of  women  who  can  be  a  lovely 
lady,  a  good  wife  and  mother,  and  yet 
have  a  distinguished  career  and  con- 
tribute much  to  the  betterment  of  her 
community,  State,  and  country.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  very  interesting  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  March  3,  1974,  issue  of  the 
"Sun  Reporter"  about  Mrs.  Kassewitz, 
appears  In  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks : 

Sua  la  Always  Lxasninc.  Seabchinc  roa 

OOALS 

(By  Annette  Brin) 

When  people  say  they  iMUeve  that  every- 
thing happens  for  a  reason,  there  Is  at  least 
on*  woman  in  Coral  ambles  who  would  cer- 
tainly agree.  Her  mun»  is  Ruth  KassewltE, 
director  of  communications  for  Metro. 

She  graduated  from  Ohio  State  University 
in  1961  with  a  major  in  Journalism  ntanage- 
ment — a  split  between  Journalism  and  busi- 
ness administration. 

Fallowing  graduation  Mrs.  Kassewitz  took 
a  Job  as  copy  writer  with  Ohio  Field  Oas 
Company.  She  was  in  charge  of  producing 
material  for  the  print  media. 

After  a  time  she  moved  to  Kansas  City  and 
began  working  for  an  advertising  agency 
dealing  with  car  sales,  road  equipment  and 
fork  lift  trucks. 

During  this  period  one  of  the  "bridges  "  in 
Mrs.  Kaaaewitz'  life  began  to  build  which  ul- 
timately ted  her  to  Dade  County. 

"My  grandfather  many  years  ago  purchased 
the  Magnolia  Arcade  in  8t.  Petersburg,"  she 
said,  "and  my  dad  always  wanted  to  come  to 
Florida.  Unfortunately,  he  died  before  realiz- 
ing bis  dream.  But  my  brother  Dick,  while 
I  was  In  Kansas,  decided  to  transfer  to  the 


University  of  Florida  from  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. He  later  married  and  moved  to  Day- 
tona." 

During  a  two  week  vacation  In  Florida, 
supposedly  to  visit  her  brother  and  sister- 
in-law,  Mrs.  Kassewitz  actively  sought  out 
new  employment.  She  landed  a  Job  with 
Grant  Advertising  and  in  1956  moved  to 
Miami. 

"Grant  did  a  lot  of  work  for  Florida  Power 
and  tight,"  she  recalled,  "and  I  had  to  learn 
to  write  about  electricity.  It  was  quite  • 
switch  from  my  old  days  with  the  gas  com- 
pany." 

She  worked  for  the  Grant  agency  for  two 
and  a  half  years,  during  which  time  she 
switched  from  FP&L  copy  and  found  herself 
doing  a  great  deal  of  public  relations  work 
in  other  areas  of  the  Grant  operation. 

"When  PP&L  asked  me  to  come  back  and 
write  copy  for  them  I  declined,  realizing 
that  I  loved  the  extroverted  atmosphere  of 
public  relations,"  she  said. 

She  Joined  the  Florida  Public  Relations 
Associates.  The  Advertising  Club  of  Greater 
Miami  and  Women  in  Communications  (for- 
merly Theta  Sigma  Phi),  when  her  Interest 
in  public  relations  was  triggered.  In  1959  she 
became  the  first  woman  to  serve  on  the  board 
of  directors  for  the  Advertising  Club  of 
Greater  Miami. 

In  1960  she  became  an  Account  Elxecutive 
with  Buildorama  under  Venn-Cole  and  Asso- 
ciates and  worked  with  her  first  secretary. 
Together  they  put  out  a  bilingual  newsletter. 
It  was  during  this  time  that  she  met  her 
husband — Jack  Kassewitz,  now  chief  edi- 
torial writer  for  The  Miami  News. 

"That  was  in  1961,"  she  recalled.  "I  used 
to  walk  into  The  Miami  News  with  stories, 
I  was  awed  by  the  size  of  the  city  rooms  in 
both  The  Miami  Herald  and  The  News.  Jack 
used  to  sit  near  the  entrance  when  I  walked 
in  and  he  always  had  such  a  bright  smile  and 
friendly  hello.  He  was  In  charge  of  one  of  the 
paper's  special  sections  at  the  tinoe." 

Later  in  1963,  Jack  began  courting  Ruth. 
He  proposed  to  her  in  Palm  Beach  while  she 
was  in  charge  of  the  Parade  of  Homes 
through  Buildorama. 

"He  used  to  come  up  and  see  me  and  cur- 
ing the  weekend  of  the  opening  he  proposed." 
On  July  28,  1963,  Ruth  became  Mrs.  Jack 
Kassewitz. 

Later  Bill  Venn  began  his  own  corporation 
and  Mrs.  Kassewitz  became  an  executive  vice 
president  in  the  Venn  Corporation.  One  of 
her  last  req>onslbllltles  while  with  the  cor- 
poration was  handling  public  relations  with 
concerns  in  the  Bahamas.  This  began  con- 
struction of  still  yet  another  "bridge"  in  her 
life. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  she  met  ar- 
chitect Ed  Grafton,  then  president  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects.  In  1M9 
Grafton  offered  her  a  position  as  Director 
of  Communications  In  his  firm.  Her  Job  was 
to  promote  his  work  locally,  which  Included 
the  Dade  School  Board,  Mlaml-Dade  Commu- 
nity College  and  more  significantly  for  Mrs. 
Kassewitz,  HUD. 

"EA  was  busy  working  with  the  then  Model 
Cities  Director  Gordon  Johnson  to  get  fund- 
ing for  the  project,"  Mrs.  Kassewitz  said. 
"Tiity  were  up  against  a  deadline  and  needed 
someone  to  coordinate  the  material  and  have 
it  ready  on  time.  I  was  selected.  I  hired  sev- 
eral Kelly  Girls  and  together  we  typed  the 
paperwork  and  got  it  off  to  Atlanta." 

Her  efficient  handling  of  the  Model  Cities 
paperwork  was  never  forgotten  and  later 
Johnson  asked  her  to  become  the  first  Di- 
rector of  Communications  for  HUD. 

"I  created  their  department."  she  said.  "It 
was  a  marvelous  challenge  and  a  great  posi- 
tion. The  Information  I  learned  during  those 
two  years  was  invaluable." 

County  Manager  Ray  Goode  met  Mrs.  Kas- 
sewitz during  this  time  and  when  he  decided 
that  Metro  needed  its  own  office  of  commu- 
nications, Mrs.  Kassewitz  was  asked  to  bead 
the  department,  crossing  another  "bridge." 
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"This  position  Is  the  most  challenging  I 
have  ever  held,"  she  said.  "Feeling  as  I  do 
that  Metro  is  doing  a  good  Job  for  the  peo- 
ple, It  Is  not  difficult  for  me  to  attempt  to 
convey  this  to  the  people.  The  methods  and 
wherefores,  however,  are  a  challenge." 

Although  her  husband's  Job  and  her  posi- 
tion could  cause  conflict  in  many  homes, 
Mrs.  Kassewitz  said  that  this  has  never  been 
A  problem  In  their  lives.  Neither  have  their 
different  religious  backgrounds.  Mrs.  Kas- 
sewitz belongs  to  the  Plymouth  Congrega- 
tional Church.  Jack  Kassewitz  is  Jewish. 

"I  work  hard  for  my  church  and  Jack  at- 
tends our  'stately'  events.  At  other  times  we 
go  to  synagogue  together.  I  think  otir  mar- 
riage has  helped  to  unite  a  lot  of  people  of 
varying  backgrounds." 

Always  learning  and  searching  for  higher 
goals,  Mrs.  Kassewitz  Is  now  president  of  the 
University  of  Miami  Women's  Guild. 

"I  Just  believe  that  I  should  be  active  In 
my  community,"  she  said. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  O'NEitL),  for  today,  on 
account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
addrer*  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cohen)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material : ) 

Mr.  McDaoe,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoiTABLE,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Crane,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Vander  Veen)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  DiGGs,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  EiLBERG,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ElASTENMEiER,  for  5  mlnutes,  today, 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fountain,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Matsunaca,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzuc.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imsuiimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Fraser  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and  is 
estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$1,045. 

Mr.  Broomfield  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter  during  debate  on  education  bill 
at  the  time  of  introduction  of  the  Esch 
amendment. 

Mr.  PoDELL,  immediately  following  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Quie  on  the  Peyser 
amendment  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today. 

Ms.  Abzug  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks on  the  Peyser  amendment  follow- 
ing the  remarks  of  Mr.  Quie. 

Ms.  Abzug  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 


marks on  the  Brademas  amendment  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brademas. 

Mr.  BiAGGi  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks on  the  Peyser  amendment  immedi- 
ately following  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pey- 
ser. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cohen)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Sarasin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ZioN. 

Mr.  Wybian  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Walsh  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bauman  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Michel  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  ZWACH. 

Mr.  Erlenborn  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  In  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  GiLMAN. 

Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  HUBER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Shriver  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Carter  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Lent  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  COUGHLlN. 

Mr.  Ketchum. 

Mr.  Devine.  > 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Vander  Veen)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Shipley. 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  Badillo  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Stark  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Bennett  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  in  four  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  SisK. 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Stokes  In  six  instances. 

Mr.  SiKES  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hanna  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Tiernan. 

Mr.  Fountain. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Reuss  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Cotter  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 


lowing title,  which  was  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker. 

H.R.  13025.  An  act  to  Increase  the  period 
during  which  benefits  may  be  paid  under 
title  XVI  of  the  Social  Seciirity  Act  on  the 
basis  of  presumptive  disability  to  certain 
Individuals  who  received  aid,  on  the  basis  of 
disability,  for  December  1973,  under  a  State 
plan  approved  under  title  XIV  or  XVI  of  that 
act,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title : 

S.  3228.  An  act  to  provide  funeral  trans- 
portation and  living  expense  benefits  to  the 
families  of  deceased  prisoners  of  war,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  VANDER  VEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  6  o'clock  and  39  minutes  p.m.) ,  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  March  27,  1974.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
commimications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2090.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  transfer  the  duties 
and  authority  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

2091.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  resource  recovery  and  source 
reduction,  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  3253a(a); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

2092.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  Society 
of  the  UJS.A.,  transmitting  the  financial  re- 
port of  the  Society  for  calendar  year  1973, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  88-504;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XlTT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  989.  Resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  a  report  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Committees  (Rept.  No.  93-935).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  10942.  A  bUl  to 
amend  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  of  July 
3,  1918  (40  Stat.  755) ,  as  amended,  to  extend 
and  adapt  Its  provisions  to  the  Convention 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  for  the  protection  of  migra- 
tory birds  and  birds  in  danger  of  extinction, 
and  their  environment,  concluded  at  the  city 
of  Tokyo,  March  4,  1973;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  93-936) .  Referred  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 
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Mrs.  SULLIVAN:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  W.B..  11223.  A  bill  to 
authorize  amendment  of  contracts  relating 
to  the  exchange  of  certain  vessels  far  con- 
version and  operation  In  unsubsldized  service 
between  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States 
and  the  territory  of  Ouam  (Rept.  No.  93- 
937) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  12208.  A  bill  to 
confer  exclusive  jurisdiction  on  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  over  certain  move- 
ments of  merchandise  by  barge  in  foreign  and 
domestic  offshore  commerce  (Rept.  No.  93- 
938) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Conimlttee 
on  House  Administration.  House  RescQutlon 
886.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  f0r  the 
expenses  of  the  Investigations  and  studies 
authorized  by  House  Resolution  163  (Rept. 
No.  93-939).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  House  Resolution 
916.  Resolution  providing  funds  for  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce (Rept.  No.  93-940).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  House  Resolution 
920.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for  the 
expenses  of  the  investigations  and  studies 
authorized  by  House  Resolution  19  (Rept.  No. 
93-941).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey :  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  House  Resolution 
945.  Resolution  providing  funds  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
In  the  second  session  of  the  93d  Congress 
(Rept.  No.  93-942).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  House  Resolution 
952.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for  the  ex- 
ptenses  of  the  Investigation  and  study  author- 
ized by  House  Resolution  267,  93d  Congress 
(Rept.  No.  93-943).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Conunittee 
on  House  Administration.  House  Resolution 
957.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for  the 
exp>enses  of  the  investigations  and  studies 
authorized  by  House  Resolution  162  (Rept. 
No.  93-944) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey :  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  House  Resolution 
987.  Resolution  to  provide  additional  funds 
for  the  expenses  of  the  investigation  and 
study  authorized  by  House  Resolution  228 
(Rept.  No.  93-945).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  House  Resolution 
1003.  Resolution  providing  funds  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration to  provide  for  maintenance  and  im- 
provement of  ongoing  computer  services  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  for  the 
Investigation  of  additional  computer  services 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  (Rept.  No. 
93-946).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  CLARK:  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  HR.  8586.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  foreign  sale  of  the  passenger 
vessel  steamship  Independence:  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  93-947).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California:  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  S.  1585.  An  act  to  prevent 
the  unauthorized  manufacture  and  use  of 
the  character  Woodsy  Owl,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93- 
948 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MURPHT  of  Illinois:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  1009.  Resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  12799. 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act,  as  amended.  In  roder  to  ex- 


tend the  authorization  for  appropriations, 
and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept.  No.  93-949). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  McSPADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  1010.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  S.  628.  An  act  to 
amend  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  eliminate  the  annuity  reduction 
made,  In  order  to  provide  a  surviving  spouse 
with  an  annuity,  during  periods  when  the 
annuitant  Is  not  married.  (Rept.  No.  93-950). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. House  Jo'  it  Resolution  941.  Joint  res- 
olution making  an  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1974.  for  the  Veterans"  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept.  No.  93-961). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hoxise  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  13542.  A  bill  to 
abolish  the  position  of  Commissioner  of  Fish 
and  Wildlife,  and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept. 
No.  93-952).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S  2747  (Rept.  No. 
93-953).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of-Tule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  CONABLE : 

H.R.  13720.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  long-term  care  services  within  the 
medicare  program,  to  provide  for  the  crea- 
tion of  community  long-term  care  centers 
and  State  long-term  care  agencies  as  part 
of  a  new  administrative  structure  for  the 
organization  and  delivery  of  long-term  care 
services,  to  provide  a  significant  role  for 
persons  eligible  for  long-term  care  benefits 
in  the  administration  of  the  program,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hastings)  : 

H.R.  13721.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Health 
Education  Administration  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  to  provide  for  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  a  national  health  education 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DEVINE: 

H.R.  13722.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  prohibit  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
from  imposing  certain  seatbelt  standards, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 

H.R.  13723.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  travel  at  Gov- 
ernment expense  outside  the  United  States 
by  Members  of  Congress  who  have  been  de- 
feated, or  who  have  resigned,  or  retired;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  13724.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1951. 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  act  of  July  3. 
1946;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  13725.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  ob- 
servance of  Veterans'  Day;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  13726.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  Inequities  in 
the  crediting  of  National  Guard  technician 
service  in  connection  with  civil  service  re- 
tirement, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committer  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  13727.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  make  presump- 
tions relating  to  certain  diseases  applicable 
to  veterans  who  served  during  the  period 
between  the  end  of  World  War  11  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Korean  conflict;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  HATS: 
H.R.  13728.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  prohibit  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
from    imposing   certain   seatbelt   standards, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H  R.  13729.  A  bill  to  Insure  that  each  ad- 
mission   to   the  service   academies   shall   be 
made  without  regard  to  a  candidate's  sex, 
race,  color,  or  religious  beliefs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  13730.  A  bill  to  prohibit  Soviet  energy 
investments;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN: 
H.R.  13731.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  national 
summer  youth  sports  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  13732.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  so  as  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  the  annuities  payable  thereunder 
to  widows  and  widowers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  PREYER: 
H.R.  13733.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social   Security  Act  so  as   to  liberalize   the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    ROE    (for    himself    and   Mr. 

Riecle)  : 

H.R.  13734.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 

School   Lunch  Act  and   for  other  purposes; 

to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.    13735.   A   bill   to   amend   section   4a, 

the  commodity  distribution  program  of  the 

Agriculture    and    Consumer    Protection    Act 

of  1973;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ROE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Brown 

of     California,     Mr.     Conyers,     Mr. 

Mttkpht    of    New    York,    and    Mr. 

Riecle)  : 

HR.    13736.   A   bill    to   amend   the   Public 

Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  for 

programs  for  the  diagnosis,  prevention,  and 

treatment  of.  and  research  In.  Huntington's 

disease;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 

Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  (for 
himself.  Mr.  QtriE,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr. 
EscH,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  and  Mr. 

FOBSTTHE)  : 

H.R.  13737.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  to  establish  a 
new  program  of  research  and  demonstra- 
tions, with  particular  emphasis  on  problems 
of  runaway  children,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  STOKES: 

H.B.  13738.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  emer- 
gency Federal  assistance  grants  to  aged, 
blind  or  disabled  individuals  whose  supple- 
mental security  income  checks  (or  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof)  are  lost,  stolen,  or  unde- 
livered; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 

HR.  13739.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  to  encourage  competition  In  the  oil  in- 
dustry by  prohibiting  an  oil  company  which 
Is  engaged  In  the  production  and  refining 
of  petroleum  products  from  engaging  in  the 
marketing  of  such  products;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TREEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, Mr.  LoTT,  and  Mr.  Symms)  : 

H.R.  13740.  A  bill  to  provide  a  tax  revenue 
source  for  States  and  local  entitles  by  the 
elimination  of  the  taxes  Imposed  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  on  cigars, 
cigarettes,  cigarette  papers,  and  tubes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN : 

H.R.  13741.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  taxpayers  to 
utilize  the  deduction  for  personal  exemptions 
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as  under  present  law  or  to  claim  a  credit 
against  tax  of  $200  for  each  such  exemption; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  VANIK: 

HJl.  13742.  A  bUI  to  provide  that,  after 
January  1,  1974,  Memorial  Day  be  observed 
on  May  30  of  each  year  and  Veterans'  Day  be 
observed  on  the  11th  of  November  of  each 
year;  to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary. 

H.R.  13743.  A  bUl  to  eliminate  the  duty 
on  Imports  from  free  world  countries  of  wheat 
and  milled  wheat  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WYMAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mil- 

IsER,  Mr.  WHITEHrKST,  Ms.  Bdhke  of 

California,  Mrs.  Heckleb  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Johnson  of  California, 
Mr.  To  WELL  of  Nevada)  : 
H.R.  13744.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  which   (subject  to  fur- 
ther Increases  under  the  automatic  adjust- 
ment   provisions)    is    permitted    each    year 
without  any  deductions  from  benefits  there- 
under, and  to  revise  the  method  for  deter- 
mining such  amount;  to  the  Committee  ou 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  YATRON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Lagomarsino)  : 
HJl.  13745.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  to  conduct  a 
study  of  the  burden  of  reporting  require- 
ments of  Federal  regulatory  programs  on  In- 
dependent business  establishments,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

ByMr.  ZWACH: 
H.R.  13746.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4940  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  change 
the  name  of  the  amount  Imposed  thereby  on 
certain  Investment  Income  from  excise  tax 
to  service  charge,  and  to  reduce  such  amount 
from  4  percent  to  l'/4  percent;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    BOWEN    (for    himself,    Mr. 

MONTCOMESY,      Mt.      Whitten,      Mr. 
Cochran,   Mr.   Lott.   Mr.   Jones   of 
Tennessee,    Mr.    Stdbblefxelo,    Mr. 
SiSK,    Mr.    Rakick,    Mr.    Alexandek. 
Mr.  Bebglano,  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia,  Mr.   Flowers,   Mr.   Mathis   of 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Bevill, 
Mr.   Jones   of   North    Carolina,   Mr. 
Rose,   Mr.    Ginn.   Mr.   Fulton,   Mr. 
Lanorttm,  Mr.  Brinkley,  Mr.  Ltfton, 
Mr.  Wampler,  and  Mr.  Gcntes)  : 
H.R.  13747.  A    bill    to    provide    Indemnity 
payments  to  poultry  and  egg  producers  and 
processors;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BURTON: 
HJl.  13748.  A  biU  to  terminate  the  Airlines 
Mutual  Aid  Agreement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Con  able)  : 
HJl.  13749.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  capital 
gain  throwback  rules  applicable  to  trusts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  13750.  A  bill  to  promote  public  health 
and  welfare  by  expanding  and  Improving  the 
family  planning  services  and  population  sci- 
ences research  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
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ernment,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.   HARRINGTON    (for  himself. 

Mr.    Reid,    Mr.    CONTS,    and    Mr. 

Nichols)  : 

H.R.  13761.  A  bill  to  Insure  that  recipients 

of  veterans'  pension  and  compensation  will 

not  have  the  amount  of  such  pension  or  c*.  m- 

pensatlon  reduced,  or  entitlement  thereto 

discontinued,     because     of     increases     In 

monthly    social    security    benefits;    to    the 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  13752.  A  bill  to  amnd  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  dis- 
ability compensation  for  disabled  veterans, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  13753.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  veterans' 
pension  and  compensation  will  not  be  re- 
duced as  a  result  of  certain  Increases  in 
monthly  social  security  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham,  Mr.   BoLAND.   Mrs.   Burke   of 
California,    Mr.    Gaydos,    Mr.    Maz- 
zoLi,  Mr.  McKiNNEY,  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  Maryland.  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
SxtTCKEY,    Mr.    Ullman,    and    Mr. 
Charles  Wilson  of  Texas) : 
H.R.  13754.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  49  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the 
Inclusion  of  certain  information  on  discharge 
certificates,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    PEYSER     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Baoillo,  Mr.  AoDABBO,  Mr.  Van  Deer- 
LiN,   Mr.  McDaoe,  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr. 
Won   Pat,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Myers, 
Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Wilson  of  California,  Mr.  Seiber- 
LiNC,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Harrington.  Mr. 
Sarbanes,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California.   Mr.   Ford.   Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.    Rosenthal,    Mr.    Mitchell    of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Gilman,  Ms.  Bdrke  of 
California,  and  Mr.  Riegle)  : 
HJl.  13755.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  national 
summer  youth  sports  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    PEYSER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Murphy  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Matsunaga,  Mr.  Esch,  Ms.  Holtzman, 
Mr.  McKiNNEY,  Ms.  Abzug,  Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi,     Mr.     WHiTEHimsT,     and     Mr. 
Diggs)  : 
H.R.  13756.  A  blU  to  authorize  a  national 
summer  youth  sports  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.J.  Res.   951.   Joint  resolution  to  amend 
title  6  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  11th  day  of  No- 
vember of  each  year  as  Veterans'  Day;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GROSS  (for  himself.  Mr.  De- 
vine,  Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Wylie, 
and  Mr.  Dent)  : 
H.J.  Res.  952.  Joint  resolution  requiring  the 
President  to  submit  to  Congress  a  report  con- 
cerning Importations  of  minerals  which  are 
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critical  to  the  needs  of  U.S.  industry;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HECKLER  of  West  Virginia: 
H.J.  Res.  953.  Joint  resolution  prc^osing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United    States;    to    the   Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Wydler)  : 
H.  Res.  1007.  Resolution  to  authorize  an 
Investigation  by  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  (Conduct  to  learn  who  Is  responsible 
for  the  unauthorized  release  of  the  report 
•'Expenditures  of  Federal  Funds  In  Support 
of  Presidential  Properties"  and  to  Impose 
penalties  against  such  person  or  persons;  to 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct. 

By  Mr.  MILFORD: 
H.  Res.  1008.  Resolution  advocating  the  use 
of  export  controls  by  the  United  States,  es- 
pecially with  respect  to  natural  resources  and 
agricultural  commodities,  In  order  to  Increase 
employment  opportunities  for  American 
workers;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  PRITCHARD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska,  and  Mr.  Martin  of 
North  Carolina) : 
H.  Res.  1011.  Resolution  to  expedite  the  im- 
peachment inquiry  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee:   to  the  Comtnlttee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 

H.R.  13757.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Horace  HUl,  U.S.  Air  Force  Reserve  (retired) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  13758.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elmer  A. 
Houser,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  13759.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
E.  Reed;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

413.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Fourth  Mariana  Islands  District  Legislature. 
Saipan,  Mariana  Islands.  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  relative  to  reimbursement 
of  the  legislature  for  funds  expended  by  it 
in  the  presentation  to  the  Mlcroneslan  War 
Claims  Commission  of  the  claims  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Mariana  Islands;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

414.  Also,  petition  of  the  Republican  City 
Committee  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  relative  to 
cooperation  between  the  President  and  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

415.  Also,  petition  of  the  Democratic 
Precinct  Caucus.  Orcas  Island,  Wash.,  rela- 
tive to  impeachment  proceedmgs;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judlciarv. 
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THE  PUBLICS  RIGHT  TO  KNOW 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1974 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
informed  electorate  is  indeed  essential 


in  a  democratic  society,  as  a  Washington 
Post  editorial  last  week  stated  in  endors- 
ing the  freedom  of  information  amend- 
ments passed  March  14  by  this  body. 

I  submit  the  editorial  so  that  the 
readers  of  these  pages  may  have  a  con- 
cise explanation  of  the  import  of  this 
bill  (H.R.  12471 ) ,  and  may  know  of  the 
leadership    our    colleague — Mr.    Moor- 


head   of    Pennsylvania — has    taken    In 
enhancing  the  public's  right  to  know. 
The  editorial  follows: 

The  Right  To  Know 

Government  secrecy  has  become  an  un- 
fortunate fact  of  life  In  American  society, 
despite  the  best  hopes  of  this  nation's 
founders.  James  Madison  once  declared 
optimistically:  "Knowledge  wiU  forever 
govern   Ignorance,   and  a  people  vsho  mean 
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to  be  tbeir  own  governors  must  arni  them- 
selves wltb  the  power  knowledge  gives."  But 
those  lorty  Ideals  or  2Q0  years  past  have  been 
facing  heavy  weather  for  at  least  a  genera- 
tion, and  there  Is  every  evidence  that  reviving 
such  notions  In  the  current  climate  a  govern- 
ment In  Washington  and  elsewhere  recnalns  a 
difficult  task.  Under  the  shroud  of  i^ational 
security  and  other  devices  of  secrecy,  the 
bureaucrats  go  about  their  business  Without 
the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  governed. 
This  Is  so  despite  the  fact  that  Congr^  pro- 
vided the  press  and  the  people  With  a 
weapon — admittedly  a  blunt  one—Wn  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  of  IMflJit  gave 
the  public  a  right  to  examine  the  dcxiuments 
In  the  possession  of  government  agencies  and 
thus  the  opportunity  to  find  out  tohat  is 
being  done  In  the  name  of  the  governed.  But 
its  effective  use  is  much  more  the  efception 
than  the  rule. 

Thanks  to  a  notable  recent  exce]: 
now  know  that  In  the  19608,  the  late 
Hoover  ordered  his  agents  at  the 
undertake  a  "counterintelligence" 
against  what  Mr.  Hoover  described 
nationalist  hate  groups,"  among  oti 
know  this  because  Carl  Stern  of  N] 
took  the  trouble  to  go  into  court  ai 
law  suit  under  the  Preedom  of  Infc 
Act.  In  theory,  at  least.  FOIA  revekved  an 
older  law  that  made  disclosure  dlfflcult  and 
established  a  policy  that  disclosure  should 
be  the  norm  and  denial  of  Information  the 
exception.  Unfortunately,  the  act  has  not 
worked  that  way.  For  one  thing,  tlere  are 
a  number  of  frvistrating  exceptional  to  the 
act.  Beyond  that.  Its  mechanism  is  io  cum- 
bersome that  only  seven  suits  have  been 
filed  by  news  organizations  since  the  act  was 
passed.  | 

Some  of  the  blame  for  POIA's  InaTectlve- 
ness  to  date  must  rest  on  the  ne«^  media. 
They  have  taken  the  view  that  news  |e  imme- 
diate, and  If  they  cannot  get  what  U^ey  need 
for  a  story,  they  must  move  on.  ¥ery  few 
Journalists  have  been  willing  to  take  the  time 
that  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  now  re- 
quires. Mr.  Stern,  for  example,  obtjaned  the 
most  recent  set  of  documents  on  the  FBI 
counterintelligence  program  26  months  after 
first  seeking  them. 

The  House  of  Representatives  moied  deci- 
sively this  week  to  reduce  the  burden  on 
thoee  who  wish  to  make  vise  of  the  r  POIA.  It 
voted  383  to  8  for  an  amendment  to  the  law 
proposed  by  Rep.  William  Moorhead  (D-Pa.) . 
The  Moorhead  Amendment  does  several  Im- 
portant things  to  make  the  FOIA  a  be  (ter  law. 
It  reduces  the  number  of  days  aq  agency 
has  In  which  to  say  If  it  Intends  to  provide 
requested  information  voluntarily.  It  places 
in  the  bands  of  the  covirts  the  quwtlon  of 
whether  national  security  is  sufficient  reason 
for  a  given  agency  to  withhold  information. 
It  allows  plaintiffs  to  recover  their  legal  ex- 
penses if  a  court  rules  that  an  agency  with- 
held material  it  should  have  turned  pver  vol- 
untarily. It  adds  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  the  list  of  agencies  now  cov- 
ered by  the  act,  and  it  requires  all  ngencies 
to  give  an  account  to  Congress  eacU  year  of 
bow  it  implemented  the  law. 

A  similar  bill,  sponsored  by  Sen.  E4^ard  M. 
Kennedy  (D-Mass  ),  has  cleared  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Judiciary  Commit:  «e  and 
should  be  ready  for  floor  action  shoitly.  The 
Nixon  administration  has  made  rvmblings 
that  could  be  the  forecast  of  veto  ac^on.  but 
that  would  be  a  meaningless  gest 
Senate  action  is  as  decisive  as  wi 
the  House.  Attorney  Ronald  Pli 
heads  the  Freedom  of  Information 
house  and  who  represented  Mr.  6 
suit  against  the  FBI.  has  estimated 
new  legislation  could  have  reduj 
elapsed  time  of  the  Stern  case  |rom  26 
months  to  alz  months.  That  is  more  In  keep- 
ing with  the  needs  of  Justice  and  the'public's 
right  to  know  what  its  government  is  up  to. 
No  known  substitute  for  an  InformM  elec- 
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torate  exists  in  a  democratic  society,  and  the 
Hoover  papers  make  it  clear  once  again  how 
dangerous  bureaucratic  secrecy  can  be  to  the 
rights  of  a  free  people. 


March  26,  197 U 


EDITOR  WILLIAM  RANDOLPH 

HEARST,  JR.,  WARNS  THAT  UNIT- 
ED STATES  HAS  BEEN  PLACED  ON 
"PROBATION"  BY  THE  ARABS; 
NOTES  CONGRESS  FAILURE  TO 
HEED  SENATOR  RANDOLPH'S  EAR- 
LIER PLEAS 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  CANNON 

OF    NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  March  26.  1974 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr., 
editor  in  chief  of  the  widely  circulated 
Hearst  newspapers,  warned  In  his  "Edi- 
tor's Rejx)rt"  of  Sunday,  March  24,  1974, 
that  the  United  States  has  been  placed  on 
"probation"  by  the  Arab  petroleum -pro- 
ducing nations  in  their  lifting  of  the  oil 
embargo.  That  warning  was  the  principal 
theme  of  his  column,  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner  and  other  Hearst 
newspapers. 

Mr.  Hearst  called  the  lifting  of  the  oil 
embargo  "good  news,  to  be  sure,"  but  he 
emphasized  that: 

Even  PoUyanna  should  realize  that  re- 
opening of  the  Arab  oil  tap  is  no  reason  to  as- 
sume an  immediate  return  to  business  as 
usual,  pleasure  as  usual,  and  waste  as  usual. 

And  then  he  declared: 

Above  all — and  this  is  what  really  kills  any 
optimism  on  my  part — above  all  is  the  fact 
that  ending  of  the  Arab  oil  embargo  is  by  no 
means  permanent.  The  tap  can  again  be  shut, 
and  very  well  may  be  shut,  only  a  few  months 
from  now.  ...  So  what  does  the  oil  embargo 
end  really  boil  down  to?  It  bolls  down  to  a 
respite,  a  period  of  uncertainty  which  over- 
shadows all  present  good  news,  and  it 
amounts  to  a  continuing  disgrace  for  these 
United  States  of  uurs.  Our  country — and  no 
rhetoric  can  diminish  the  fact — has  stupidly 
wound  up  being  put  on  probation  by  a 
bunch  of  superlucky  Arabs. 

Then  editor-in-chief  Hearst  empha- 
sized this  observation  which  gives  credit 
to  our  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Jennincs  Randolph  of  West  Virginia.  He 
said: 

What  bugs  me  about  the  whole  energy 
situation  is  that  our  leadership  was  so  blind 
to  our  own  weaknesses  that  the  Arab  cut-off 
could  damage  us  in  the  first  place. 

We  seem  to  be  a  country  capable  of  con- 
certed positive  action  only  in  a  crisis  situa- 
tion. Nol>ody  paid  much  attention,  for  ex- 
ample, when  Sen.  Jennings  Randolph  (D.- 
W.  Va.),  as  early  as  1959  was  warning  that 
we  would  be  running  out  of  adequate  power 
supplies  and  tried  unsuccessfully  to  create 
a  Joint  committee  of  Congress  to  study  and 
act  on  the  problem. 

He  was  proved  right,  too  late,  when  we  lost 
our  power  self-sufficiency  about  five  years 
ago  and  still  did  nothing  about  it.  The  Arabs 
and  their  blackmail  oil  embargo  provided 
the  bitter  proof. 

And  he  added  succinctly : 

So  now.  today,  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
demeaning  position  of  considering  it  good 
news  that  the  Arabe  have  graciously  given 
us  a  chance  to  prove  to  them  that  we  have 
learned  our  lesson.  .  .  .  And  that  is  not  good 
news. 


Mr.  Hearst  also  notes  in  clear  language 
that: 

The  whole  situation  is  complicated  by  the 
sinister  role  of  the  Soviet  Union,  presumably 
attempting  to  further  the  cooperative  spirit 
of  detente  but  actually  doing  all  it  can  to 
torpedo  us  In  the  Mideast  and  Just  about 
everywhere  else. 

Mr.  President,  the  "Editor's  Report "  is 
thought-provoking  and  frank  on  a  sub- 
ject of  acute  concern  to  the  United  States 
especially,  as  well  as  to  other  countries. 
I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  its  entirety 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  "Editor's 

Report"  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows : 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner, 

Mar.  24.   1974] 

EnrroR's  Report:   UNnxD  States  Placed  ok 

Probation 

(By  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.) 

San  Francisco. — Since  my  normal  nature 
is  to  be  optimistic,  regular  readers  of  this 
column  might  expect  to  find  some  rosy  com- 
ment here  today  on  the  week's  biggest  and 
best  news — lifting  of  the  Arab  oil  embargo 
against  the  United  States. 

There's  no  question  It  was  good  news.  The 
cause  of  this  winter's  gas  shortages  and  cold 
radiators  has  l)een  ended.  The  threat  of  ra- 
tioning is  over.  Announced  layoffs  of  workers 
are  being  rescinded.  The  Nixon-Klssinger 
Mideast  peace  efforts  have  really  paid  off. 

All  good  news,  sure  enough,  and  pleasing 
indeed.  The  trouble  U  that  the  good  news 
may  not  last.  And  even  Pollyanna  should 
realize  that  reopening  of  the  Arab  oil  tap  is 
no  reason  to  assume  an  immediate  return  to 
business  as  usual,  pleasure  as  usual,  and 
waste  as  usual. 

The  fact  U  that  new  Arabian  oil  will  not  be 
reaching  our  gas  station  pumps  for  many 
weeks.  What  is  being  made  available  all  of 
a  sudden  are  reserves  previously  stored  for 
summer  demand.  Prices  will  remain  high. 
And  meanwhile  the  nation's  basic  and  grow- 
ing general  energy  shortage  remains. 

Above  all — and  this  Is  what  really  kills  any 
optimism  on  my  part — above  all  is  the  fact 
that  ending  of  the  Arab  oil  embargo  Is  by  no 
means  permanent.  The  taps  can  again  be 
shut,  and  very  well  may  be  shut,  only  a  few 
months  from  now. 

This  all-important  fact  has  been  mini- 
mized in  the  general  relief  greeting  the  em- 
bargo's end.  Yet  the  Arabs  made  it  very  clear 
in  their  announcement  at  Vienna  on  Mon- 
day. They  will  reconvene  on  June  1,  they  said, 
to  "review"  their  present  decision. 

It  was  not  a  decision,  significantly,  which 
was  reached  unanimously.  To  the  contrary, 
both  Libya  and  Syria  refused  to  go  along  and 
other  of  the  oil-producing  countries  did  so 
reluctantly,  responding  favorably  only  be- 
cause such  moderate  but  powerful  influences 
as  Egypt  and  Saudi  Arabia  urged  them  to 
cooperate. 

So  what  does  the  oil  embargo  end  really 
boil  down  to?  It  bolls  down  to  a  respite,  a 
period  of  uncertainty  which  overshadows 
all  present  good  news,  and  It  amounts  to  a 
continuing  disgrace  for  these  United  States 
of  ours. 

Our  country — and  no  rhetoric  can  dimin- 
ish the  fact — has  stupidity  wound  up  lietng 
put  on  probation  by  a  bunch  of  super-lucky 
Araba. 

The  painful  and  muted  reality  of  the  Mid- 
east oil  picture  is  as  simple  as  A-B-C.  Our 
ln^;>ortant  Mideast  oil  supply  was  cut  off  to 
force  us  to  bring  pressure  against  Israel.  It 
was  restored  only  because  some  of  the  Arab 
nations  believe  such  pressure  Is  being  effec- 
tive. Others  remain  doubtful. 

For  the  next  few  months,  in  effect,  the 
United  States  has  the  option  of  continuing 
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pressure  on  Its  Israeli  ally  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Arabs — or  else.  Either  they  get  what 
they  want  or  the  oil  stops,  again. 

What  bugs  me  about  the  whole  energy 
situation  Is  that  our  leadership  was  so  blind 
to  our  own  weaknesses  that  the  Arab  cut-off 
could  damage  us  in  the  first  place. 

We  seem  to  be  a  country  capable  of  con- 
certed positive  action  only  in  a  crisis  situa- 
tion. Nobody  paid  much  attention,  for  ex- 
ample, when  Sen.  Jennings  Randolph  (D.- 
W.  Va.) ,  as  early  as  1959  was  warning  that  we 
would  be  running  out  of  adequate  power 
supplies  and  tried  unsuccessfully  to  create  a 
Joint  committee  of  Congress  to  study  and  act 
on  the  problem. 

He  was  proved  right,  too  late,  when  we  lost 
our  power  self-sufficiency  about  five  years 
ago  and  still  did  nothing  about  It.  The  Arabs 
and  their  blackmail  oil  embargo  provided  the 
bitter  proof. 

So  now,  today,  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
demeaning  position  of  considering  It  good 
news  that  the  Arabs  have  graciously  given  us 
a  chance  to  prove  to  them  that  we  have 
learned  our  lesson. 

And  that  Is  not  good  news. 

Complicating  the  situation  Is  the  sinister 
role  of  the  Soviet  Union,  presumably  at- 
tempting to  further  the  cooperative  spirit  of 
detente  but  actually  doing  all  It  can  to  tor- 
pedo us  in  the  Mideast  and  Just  about  every- 
where else. 

Even  before  the  Yom  Klppur  War  broke  out 
last  October,  and  right  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Arab  embargo  announcement,  our  detente 
buddies  had  been  urging  the  Arabs  both  pub- 
licly and  privately  to  cut  off  the  oil.  As  they 
well  know  oil  Is  the  very  blood  on  which  the 
Industrial  free  world  depends  to  flourish.  Cut 
It  off — even  partially — and  all  hell  breaks 
loose. 

What  needs  stressing  here  Is  the  utter 
consistency  of  Moscow's  behavior.  As  always 
In  the  past,  treaties  and  acts  and  handshakes 
and  smiles  are  nothing  to  the  Communists 
but  useful  instruments  toward  achieving 
their  never-changing  goal — the  undermining 
and  collapse  of  the  capitalist  system. 

Detente  hasn't  changed  that  goal  one  bit. 
It  will  never  change.  Any  time  it  seems  to 
change — and  you  can  draw  a  heavy  rc\  line 
under  this — what  you  have  is  not  change 
but  a  new  exercise  in  devlousness. 

President  Nlzon  and  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger,  of  course,  are  fully  aware  both  of 
what  the  Arabs  are  doing  to  us  and  what  the 
Russians  would  like  to  do.  Both  men,  natu- 
rally, continue  trying  to  play  down  the  grim 
facts  while  emphasizing  the  hope  of  progress. 

In  bis  Houston  appearance,  as  an  example, 
Mr.  Nixon  ignored  his  previous  declaration 
that  this  ootintry  would  tolerate  no  strings 
to  a  lifting  of  the  oil  embargo.  Painfully 
aware  of  the  strings  which  actually  came  with 
the  reopened  oil  taps,  he  did  what  he  could 
in  a  straitjacket  situation  by  declaring  that 
the  U.S.  will  try  for  Mideast  peace  as  a  friend 
of  both  sides. 

For  bis  part.  Dr.  Kissinger  departs  this 
week  for  Moscow  in  an  attempt  to  cool  what 
he  publicly  admitted  have  been  recent  strains 
in  the  detente  arrangement.  If  he  can  further 
the  possibility  of  a  reasonable  compromise  in 
the  SALT  II  talks  on  atomic  weapon  cut- 
backs, he  will  have  achieved  the  best  that 
can  be  expected. 

My  Pollyanna  Instinct  suggests  that  mat- 
ters  may  not  be  as  bleak  as  suggested  In 
what  has  been  written  here.  So  I  will  note 
that  the  more  reasonable  voices  in  the  Arab 
world  have  prevailed  and.  hopefully,  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  Also  that  Russia  has  as  much 
to  gain  in  the  SALT  II  talks  as  we.  and  may 
prove  cooperative  in  this  vital  field  at  last. 

All  that,  however,  amounts  to  an  expres- 
sion of  hope. 

The  reality  Is  that  our  great  nation  re- 
mains on  a  kind  of  parole  which  may  easily 
be  revoked  If  we  do  not  please  a  bunch  of 
Communists  and  their  hot-head  sycophants 
in  the  Arab  world. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  DEBT  OF  THE 
INDIAN  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  B-XTID,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  newspapers  of  March  22,  col- 
umnist Robert  S.  Allen  wrote  an  in- 
teresting and  thorough  analysis  of  the 
administration's  imilateral  settlement  of 
the  debt  of  the  Indian  Government  to 
the  United  States. 

This  settlement,  negotiated  by  Am- 
bassador Daniel  Moynihan,  w£is  ap- 
proved with  no  consultation  with  the 
Congress — and  it  settled  India's  debt  at 
only  about  a  third  of  the  amount  owed. 

I  have  sponsored  legislation  to  re- 
quire congressional  approval  for  any 
settlement  of  a  foreign  debt  to  the  United 
States  in  which  the  agreed-upon  repay- 
ment is  less  than  the  full  amoimt  of  the 
debt.  Similar  action,  as  Mr.  Allen  re- 
ports, is  under  consideration  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

It  is  essential  that  Congress  review 
proposals  that  would  write  off  billions  of 
dollars  legitimately  owed  to  the  United 
States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial,  "House  Buzzing  Over  State 
Write-off  Of  India's  Debt,"  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorp, 
as  follows : 

Hot7SE  Buzzing   Over   State   Write -Off  or 

India's  Debt 

(By  Robert  S.  Allen) 

Washington.  March  21. — That  soft-pedaled 
(2.2  bUllon  write-off  of  a  $3.3  bUllon  debt 
India  has  long  owed  the  U.S.  Is  triggering  a 
hornet's  nest  of  vehement  congressional  con- 
demnation. 

So  pronounced  is  the  bipartisan  outrage 
that  drastic  crackdown  legislation  is  virtually 
assured. 

In  fact,  one  forceful  restriction  already  has 
been  approved. 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has 
amended  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
specifically  requiring  "congressional  surveil- 
lance over  all  currency  settlements  that  come 
under  this  act." 

Express  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  huge  giveaway  to 
India. 

With  this  measure  as  a  starter,  its  three 
influential  sponsors — Reps.  Lester  Wolff, 
D.-N.Y..  Edward  Derwinski,  R.-Dl.,  and  WU- 
11am  Broomfleld,  R.-Mich. — are  pressing  an- 
other resolution  applying  the  same  safeguard 
to  "all  similar  settlements  Involving  Amer- 
ican foreign  aid." 

Strikingly  indicative  of  the  widespread  bi- 
partisan support  for  the  imposition  of  such 
a  curb  on  the  State  Department  and  other 
agencies  Is  that  it  has  56  cosponsors.  Fore- 
most among  them  are : 

Reps.  John  Anderson.  R.-Ill.;  William 
Cohen.  R. -Maine:  James  Collins.  R.-Tex.; 
Robert  Daniel.  R.-Va.;  W.  C.  (Dan)  Daniel. 
D.-Va.-.  H.  R.  Gross.  R.-Iowa;  Craig  Hoemer, 
R. -Calif.:  WUliam  Hungate.  D.-Mo.;  Richard 
Ichord,  D.-Mo.:  Jack  Kemp,  R.-N.Y.;  James 
Mann,  D.-S.C:  O.  V.  (Sonny)  Montgomery, 
D.-Mlss.;  Charles  Sandman,  R.-N.J.;  R.  P. 
Slsk,  D.-Callf.;  Roy  Taylor.  D.-N.C;  Larry 
Winn.  R.-Kans.;  C.  W.  (BUI)  Young.  R.-Pla. 

Noting  this  extensive  backing.  Rep.  Wolff, 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
spearheading   the  drive  for  this  corrective 
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legislation,  declared  it  graphically  under- 
scored the  strong  opposition  In  Congress 
against  any  more  huge  cancellations  by  bu- 
reaucratic fiat  of  foreign  debts  owed  the 
U.S. 

"On  the  basis  of  this  widespread  bi- 
partisan endorsement."  said  Wolff.  "I  have 
every  confidence  this  legislation  will  be  en- 
acted by  Congress.  It's  a  long  overdue  safe- 
guard, and  the  shocking  $2.2  billion  give- 
away to  India  emphatically  illustrated  the 
urgent  need  for  it." 

"SANTA  CLAUSE"  MOTNIHAM 

The  $2.2  billion  Indian  writeoff  was  "ne- 
gotiated" by  Ambassador  Daniel  Moynihan — 
without  prior  notice  to  Congress  or  the  U.S. 
public. 

It  was  stricltly  a  unilateral  and  unpubli- 
clzed  decision  by  the  State  Department. 

It  is  now  clear  the  principal  mission  of  the 
former  Harvard  professor,  when  he  took  up 
his  post  in  New  Delhi  last  year,  was  to  ar- 
range this  huge  giveaway — despite  the  un- 
disguised animus  toward  the  U.S.  by  Prime 
Minister  Indira  Gandhi  and  her  Soviet-lean- 
ing regime. 

Last  month,  Moynihan,  following  an  un- 
announced arrival  in  Washington,  spent 
several  weeks  lobbying  Congress  about  the 
multibUlion-dollar  writeoff  deal. 

As  reported  at  the  time  in  this  column, 
he  ran  into  a  storm  of  irate  censure  at  a  For- 
eign Affairs  subcommittee  meeting — where 
Rep.  Wolff  served  notice  he  was  sponsoring  a 
"sense  of  Congress"  resolution  urging  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  reject  the  huge  write-off. 

Subsequently,  Wolff  and  Reps.  Derwinski 
and  Broomfield  sponsored  the  bill  designed 
to  give  Congress  a  direct  voice  in  such  trans- 
actions. It  is  this  measure  that  now  has  56 
bipartisan  cosponsors. 

In  offering  it,  Wolff  pointed  out  it  is  Con- 
gress that  "votes  to  loan  taxpayers'  money 
to  foreign  countries,  and  Congress  must  re- 
tain the  right  to  any  change  in  the  repay- 
ment or  write-off  of  those  funds."  This  is 
particularly  essential,  be  stressed,  because: 

"There  still  remain  vast  amounts  of  foreign 
currencies,  by  conservative  estimates  run- 
ning into  the  billions,  owed  by  foreign  na- 
tions. At  a  time  when  our  domestic  economy 
is  under  such  tremendous  strains,  the  execu- 
tive branch  must  not  be  allowed  to  engage 
in  giant  giveaways  involving  these  debts 
without  answering  first  to  Congress. 

"Our  bill  represents  a  long  overdue  move 
by  Congress  to  establish  a  role  In  the  mak- 
ing of  executive  agreements,  which  have  be- 
come a  major  instrument  of  foreign  policy 
completely  circumventing  the  congressional 
role  in  implementing  Important  Internation- 
al policies.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  as- 
sure congressional  control  over  settlements, 
cancellations,  renegotiations  and  reschedul- 
ing of  debts  of  foreign  countries  to  the 
United  States." 

Foreign  Affairs  chairman  Thomas  Morgan. 
D.-Pa..  has  assured  Wolff  of  full  considera- 
tion of  his  landmark  bill.  Says  Wolff: 

"I  haven't  any  doubt  that  it  will  be  over- 
whelming approved  by  the  committee  and 
subsequently  by  the  full  House.  That  is 
clearly  indicated  by  colleagues  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  and  both  parties  Joining 
in  cosponsorlng  this  measure." 
bitinc  the   hand 

For  Ambassador  Moynihan  there  has  been 
an  ironic  aftermath  to  his  successful  labors 
in  arranging  the  $2.2  billion  write-off  of  In- 
dia's debt. 

In  recent  days,  the  tall  envoy  has  been 
the  target  of  caustic  Indian  blasts. 

In  an  anonymous,  prominently  featured 
article  in  the  National  Herald,  leading  organ 
of  the  Congress  Party  headed  by  Prime  Min- 
ister Gandhi,  Moynihan  was  carpiugly  be- 
rated for,  of  all  things,  endeavoring  to  Im- 
prove the  long-stralned  relations  between  the 
U.S.  and  India. 

Particularly  he  was  rebuked  for  Indulging 
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In  "platitudes"  about  cloeer  ties  betVreen  the 
two  countries. 

This  startliag  and  unexpected  attack  was 
'oUowed  a  few  days  later  by  a  testy  reproof 
by  Foreign  Minister  Swaran  Singh — whose 
Ire  was  stirred  by  remarks  made  by  Moynlhan 
at  an  off-the-record  meeting  with  India 
newsmen  about  U^.  plans  to  estiabllsh  s 
naval  and  air  base  on  the  island  of  Diego 
Garcia,  more  than  1,000  miles  south  of  the 
tip  of  India. 

Purpose  of  this  military  installation  Is  to 
offset  the  rapidly  growing  armed  strength  of 
Russia  In  the  Indian  Ocean. 

India,  under  unnUstakable  Moscow  prod- 
ding, has  be«n  fulminating  against  the  VS. 
project.  In  engaging  in  this  anti-UB.  carp- 
ing, the  Gandhi  regime  has  been  completely 
sUcnt  about  the  Soviets'  expanding  military 
might  In  the  Indian  Ocean.  Foreign  Minister 
Singh  said  nothing  about  that  in  criticizing 
Moynlhan's  private  comments. 

Also,  it  goes  without  saying  that  neither 
the  Indian  official  nor  the  National  Herald 
made  the  slightest  reference  to  the  $2.2  bil- 
lion debt  cancellation  that  Moynlhan  "ne- 
gotiated." 

Under  the  rule  of  peevish  and  carping 
Madame  Gandhi,  India  has  never  been'  noted 
for  evincing  any  appreciation  of  the  billions 
In  loans,  food  and  other  aid  lavishly  ex- 
tended by  the  US.  In  the  pckst  15  years,  that 
aid.  whch  has  repeatedly  saved  tens  of  mll- 
Hons  of  Indians  from  starvation,  totals  more 
than  $10  bUllon. 

Virtually  all  the  US.  has  gotten  In  return 
has  been  incessant  whining  and  complaining 
about  our  foreign  policy — with  never  a  word 
of  disapproval  of  anything  Moscow  does, 
which  has  largely  armed  India  for  cash  on 
the  barrelhead. 

For  Ambassador  Moynlhan  the  surpris- 
ing Indian  attacks  must  be  doubly  galling 
because  in  the  past  several  weeks  top  of- 
ficials of  the  Gandhi  regime  have  b«en  se- 
cretly talking  to  him  about  possible  new 
UJ5.  aid. 

Privately,  they've  got  the  tin  cup  out  again 
while  publicly  they  are  kicking  his  shins. 

One  thing  is  certain — if  Congress  has  any- 
tblng  to  say  about  it,  it's  very  unlikely  India 
win  get  any  more  large-scale  foreign  aid. 


DAN  GERBER 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or    lUCHICAIt 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ^TATES 
Tuesday,  March  26.  1974 


Mr.  GRITFIN.  Mr.  President,  Michi- 
gan lost  one  of  Its  most  outstanding 
dtiaens  and  business  leaders  when 
Daniel  F.  Gerber  died  last  week. 

For  many  years,  Mr.  Gerber  headed 
the  Gerber  Products  Co.,  the  leading 
producer  of  baby  foods  throughout  the 
world  today.  However,  his  success  in  life 
is  not  measured  in  business  terms  alone, 
but  also  by  his  monumental  contribu- 
tions toward  the  betterment  of  his  com- 
mimity,  his  country  and  mankind. 

Some  indication  of  the  deep  respect 
and  affection  earned  by  Dan  Gerber  dur- 
ing the  period  of  his  remarkable  Hfe  was 
registered  last  Wednesday  in  Fremont, 
Mich.,  when  a  community  memorial 
service  was  held  to  honor  his  memory. 
Warm  tributes  came  from  neighbors  and 
townspeople  who  knew  him  best  for  his 
leadership  in  eommtmity  service  as  well 
a:;  from  those  who  knew  him  in  bisiness. 

Mrs.  Grtt&n  joins  oac  in  extending 
our  deepest  sympathy   to  Mrs.  Oerber 
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and  the  fine  family  of  this  distinguished 
son  of  Michigan. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Record  reflect  the  remarks  delivered  on 
that  occasion  by  Ted  Johnson,  who  spoke 
for  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America;  Richard 
Bell,  who  represented  the  Fremont  Area 
Foimdation;  Fred  Billerbeck,  mayor  of 
Fremont;  and  by  John  Suerth  and  Art 
Frens,  who  are  ofScers  of  the  Gerber  Co. 
In  addition,  I  ask  that  a  brief  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Mr.  Gerber's  life  and 
career  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remakks  op  Ted  Johnson 
Dan  Oerber  was  a  friend  of  young  people 
everywhere.  He  demonstrated  that  through 
his  activities  In  business,  his  family,  his  in- 
terests, and  values.  Dan  was  a  friend  of  the 
Boy  Scouts.  He  was  a  friend  of  mine. 

I  can't  presume  to  speak  for  millions  of 
others,  both  young  and  old,  whose  lives  be  In- 
fluenced. But  I  can  attempt  to  express,  in 
some  small  way,  the  influence  his  presence 
exerted  on  all  of  us. 

A  friend  has  gone.  We  console  ourselves  by 
reflection  on  good  times,  good  days,  bright 
thoughts,  and  memories. 

Camp  Gerber,  a  scout  camp  dedicated  to 
citizenship,  character-building,  physical  and 
mental  fitness,  developed  through  Dan's  gen- 
erosity. Dan,  in  turn,  Influenced  his  father 
to  help  In  the  development  of  this  extension 
of  the  Boy  Scout  program — a  woods  and 
water  area  for  boys  arul  girls  to  develop 
memories.  Ideals,  and  a  sense  of  worth — a 
belonging  to  this  earth  and  the  society  of 
which  they  are  a  part.  Over  600  acres,  two 
lakes,  and  many  dreams. 

This  initial  gift,  made  over  20  years  ago, 
has  inspired  others — buildings  have  been 
donated,  a  tru.st  fund  established  for  ouUn- 
taining  and  preserving  this  ideal  camp  lo- 
cation— because  Dan  believed  In  helping 
others  to  help  thenaselves.  More  than  1,000 
boys  and  girls  every  year  are  able  to  see  the 
majesty  of  a  starlit  sky,  hear  the  message 
of  a  noisy  stream — aU  to  inspire  the  spiritual 
petition,  "Be  stiU  and  know  that  I  am  God." 
Dan's  contribution  of  time  and  inspira- 
tion to  the  ideals  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica was  a  continuing  one.  He  has  given  an  an- 
nual luncheon  for  business  leaders  In  the 
Timber  Trails  Council  during  which  the 
scouting  story  was  told,  a  council  progress 
report  made,  talent  recruited,  and  funds 
raised.  The  spring  luncheon  was  scheduled 
for  AprU  of  this  year. 

Dan  saw,  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  the 
opportunity  for  men  and  women  to  live  for- 
ever In  the  lives  of  boys  and  girls,  and  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  those  boys  and  girls 
to  know  and  to  appreciate,  and  to  be  In- 
fluenced, and  to  be  guided  by  nature's  power 
and  beauty,  and  freedom  of  spirit  that  he 
acknowledged  to  be  common  to  all  ages  and 
a  part  of  the  heritage  which  he  passed  along. 
Because  of  him,  we  can  offer  these  chil- 
dren, our  clMldrcn,  the  woodlands,  the 
streams,  the  lakes,  the  stars — a  bridge  on  the 
steep,  always-remembered  road  to  charac- 
ter, good  citizenship,  and  morality. 

Dan  accepted  the  opportunity,  the  chal- 
lenge, and  responsibility  to  help  build  bridges 
so  that  generations  to  follow  will  have  these 
bridges  to  cross. 

Showing  his  love  for  the  youtb  of  America, 
he  shared  his  time,  talent,  and  treasure  with 
Boy  ScouU,  Girl  Scouts,  4-H  Youth,  and 
other  youtb  oriejited  organizations.  If  we 
would  aU  give,  ak  Dan  gave,  an  example  of 
character  to  our  youth,  our  world  would  be 
s*fe  from  any  threat  froat  within  or  with- 
out. We  Meed,  as  never  before,  prayer,  dedi- 
cation, and  eaample  of  such  men  of  char- 
acter and  morality  as  Dan. 
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Dan  was  a  warm  human  being,  quiet,  sclf- 
eSaclng,  talented  In  business  and  human 
relations,  a  friend  to  these  who  needed 
friendship,  an  In^lration  to  those  in  need  of 
support,  a  man  who  knew  his  God. 

Henry  Adams  once  said,  "A  teacher  affects 
eternity,  he  can  never  tell  where  his  in- 
fluence stops."  By  example  of  his  life,  shar- 
ing his  talents,  his  gifts,  his  love  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  Dan  was  such  a  teacher. 

We  will  miss  oiu-  friend. 

Remarks  of  Richabo  Bell 

For  all  of  his  life,  Dan  Oerber  was  in- 
terested in  others,  and  shared  most  gener- 
ously not  only  his  financial  support,  but  also 
his  considerable  talents  and  business  skUls. 
It  would  be  literally  Impossible  to  list  all  of 
the  organizations  which  have  benefited  from 
the  generosity  of  this  man.  In  the  first  place, 
the  broad  range  of  his  interests  meant  that 
there  were  literally  hundreds  of  civic, 
charitable  and  educational  organizations 
within  his  philanthropic  portfolio.  Secondly, 
and  perhaps  more  significant,  is  the  fact  that 
untold  thousands  of  his  acts  of  generosity 
were  made  quietly  and  in  many  cases  the 
recipient  never  knew  who  his  benefactor 
was.  Don  never  sought  personal  credit,  find- 
ing satisfaction  in  the  giving,  and  in  the 
benefits  for  others  his  gifts  so  often  produced. 

Several  years  ago,  recognizing  the  need  for 
continuity  in  his  giving  program,  Dan  con- 
ceived the  idea  of,  and  was  largely  responsible 
for,  the  development  of  The  Fremont  Area 
Foundation.  It  was  his  thought  that  by  com- 
bining a  number  of  charitable  trusts  and 
funds  within  the  community,  a  significant 
resource  of  wisely  given  financial  support 
could  be  established.  Furthermore,  such  a 
fund  could  accept  smaUer  individual  be- 
quests, which  would  In  turn  be  an  effective 
part  of  the  total  foundation.  The  Fremont 
Area  Foundation  today  consists  of  twelve 
separate  funds,  from  which  total  contribu- 
tions of  about  $300,000  are  made  annually. 

The  Newaygo  County  Community  Services 
is  the  largest  single  beneficiary  currently. 
With  funds  from  The  Fremont  Area  Founda- 
tion, plus  some  donated  directly,  Newaygo 
County  Community  Services  provides  a  wide 
variety  of  services  to  people  of  all  ages 
throughout  the  County. 

The  schools  certainly  have  shared  In  tht 
programs  made  possible  by  Th*  Foundation. 
The  library,  the  hospital,  Indeed  nearly  every 
facet  of  the  community  which  he  loved  ae 
deeply,  have  benefited  and  will  continue  to 
benefit  from  his  thoughtful  foresight  and 
resourceful  ness. 

Just  two  years  ago.  Initial  steps  were  taken 
toward  the  realization  of  a  lifelong  dreaiB, 
when  Dan  made  funds  available  fco-  the  plan- 
ning of  the  Fremont  Civic  Center.  It  was  his 
hope  that  we  may  some  day  develop  a  multi- 
purpose Civic  Center  and  Auditorium,  offer- 
ing a  whole  new  range  of  opportunities  tor 
the  people  of  this  are*.  At  this  point,  pre- 
liminary plans  are  well  under  way,  some 
land  has  been  acquired,  and  a  Civic  Center 
Commission  has  been  established.  Some  day, 
and  we  hope  soon,  we  wUl  have  a  Civic  Center 
of  which  he,  and  all  of  us,  may  be  very  proud. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  areas  I  could 
mention,  for  his  recognition  of  the  needs  of 
others  was  Immediate,  and  his  feeling  of 
responsibility  for  them  was  a  deep  one.  Tet, 
he  could  not  seek,  yes,  he  would  even  shun, 
credit  or  recognition  for  his  efforts  to  meet 
those  needs. 

The  Fremont  Area  Foundation — a  living, 
growing  extension  of  Dan  Gerber's  personal 
awareness  of  the  needs  of  others — exists,  in 
itself  as  a  memorial  to  a  mighty  man. 

Remarks  or  Matob  Fred  Bn-LsiiBacK 

The  fabric  of  this  community  owes  a  great 

deal  to  the  man,  Daniel  F.  Oerber.  For  his 

underlying  contribution  can  be  Ukened  to  the 

"warp"  or  foundation  base  on  a  loom  upon 
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which  the  "woof"  Is  weaved  to  form  the  final 
woven  material.  Today  the  City  of  Fremont 
18  a  vital,  pulsing,  modern  community  which 
is  greatly  envied  by  far  larger  communities 
because  of  the  stimulus  this  gentleman's  en- 
terprise has  transmitted,  both  direct  and  in- 
direct. We  recognize  his  direct  Impact  as  we 
enter  this  community  by  any  of  the  main 
arteries — ^for   the   state   highway  signs   pro- 
claim the  City  of  Fremont  as  the  "Baby  Pood 
Capital!"  This  status  has  meant  economic 
prosperity   anc^   stability   to   the   citizens   of 
this  city.  His  acumen  as  an  entrepreneur  has 
brought   worldwide  recognition  to  the  firm 
as  well  as  to  the  city.  We  of  the  city  admin- 
istration are  mindful  of  his  constant  concern 
and  love  for  this  community.  His  Impact  on 
the  community  has  always  stressed  self-reli- 
ance of  its  citizens  rather  than  a  paternalis- 
tic approach  which  has  regretfully  charac- 
terized    many     other     communities.     The 
strength  of  our  local  autonomy  owes  much 
to  BIr.  Gerber's  strong  sense  of  values.  Those 
who  had  occasion  to  know  him  were  always 
struck  by  his  most  modest,  unassuming  and 
pragmatic  approach   to  problems   which   he 
faced.  Just  last  year  as  President  of  the  Fre- 
mont Rotary  Club,  I  was  made  more  fully 
aware  of  this  man's  qualities  of  reserve.  The 
Club  arranged  a  special  dinner  meeting  so  as 
to   award   him   the   coveted   "Service   Above 
Self"  award.  It  was  questionable  If  Mr.  Oer- 
ber would  actually  come  largely  because  of 
his   self-effacing    nature.    When    Invited    to 
attend  to  receive  the  award,  his  response  was: 
"I  would  rather  be  boiled  In  oil" — but  to  my 
very  great  relief,  he  did  attend!  This  small 
incident  captures  the  character  of  the  man. 
His  philanthropic  efforts  have  been  keyed 
to  this  same  low  profile  approach.  Develop- 
ment of  the  Fremont  nxunlclpal  airport  was 
spurred  by  his  early  and  continuing  Interest 
in  aviation.  Our  conununlty's  excellent  li- 
brary,   Fremont    Area    Foundation,    Gerber 
Memorial  Hospital,  natatorium  all  have  been 
recipients   of   his   supportive   interest.   Most 
recently,  it  was  his  Initiative  that  made  It 
possible  to  create  a  building  authority  for 
the  proposed  Fremont  Civic  Center.  Charac- 
teristically, he  did  so  by  providing  the  seed 
money  for  the  project  but  at  the  same  time 
challenged  those  of  the  community  to  par- 
ticipation so  that  a  proper  wide  respect  for 
the  project  would  be  realized.  The  Boy  Scouts 
and  the  First  Church  of  Christ  Scientists  have 
found  his  support  and  have  been  better  for 
it.  The  scope  of  his  active  Interest  and  par- 
ticipation reach  far  beyond  local  confines. 
Undoubtedly,  he  has  been  inspirational  to 
many  people,  young  and  old,  who  have  been 
associated  with  him  either  as  an  employee, 
recipient  of  a  scholarship,  as  an  acquaintance, 
or  just  simply  because  of  his  good  works. 

Mr.  Gerber's  passing  Is  accepted  with  very 
deep  regret  by  the  City  of  Fremont  adminis- 
tration. It  is  alwuys  sad  to  lose  a  good  and 
loyal  friend.  We  do,  however,  draw  Inspira- 
tion from  his  life's  work  and  his  stature 
among  the  great  industrialists  and  benefac- 
tors of  this  age.  The  finest  compliment  Is  to 
consider  his  example  as  worthy  of  emulation. 

Remarks  op  John  Stjerth 
Dan  Gerber's  life  spanned  an  Interesting 
era.  a  time  of  fascinating  technological,  sci- 
entific, and  social  growth.  His  enthusiastic 
Interest  In  the  world  and  Its  people  never 
wavered,  he  welcomed  change  and  challenge 
and  progress.  Because  of  this  attitude,  Dan 
was  able  to  lead  this  company  into  Its  pres- 
ent status  among  the  world's  major  busi- 
ness enterprises.  Because  of  this  attitude,  he 
held  a  lifelong  compassionate  concerned  in- 
terest In  the  goals  and  dreams  of  his  fellow 
man. 

His  ideas,  his  wise  counsel,  and  his  years 
of  experience  leave  a  lasting  imprint  on  the 
company.  We  shall  miss  him,  of  course,  but 
consider  invaluable  the  opportunity  to  have 
shared  so  much  with  him. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Remarks   op   Art   FIiens 

In  many  ways,  far  better  than  any  words 
of  mine,  the  company  that  bears  his  name 
stands  as  a  memorial  to  Dan  Gerber.  Under 
his  leadership  and  those  he  chose  to  carry  on 
after  him,  Oerber  Products  Company  stands 
today  among  the  ranks  of  the  leaders  In  the 
world  of  business. 

Yet  "bigness"  as  such  was  never  very  much 
of  a  concern  with  Dan,  unless  It  had  to  do 
with  "thinking  big"  In  terms  of  service  to 
others,  or  enthusiasm  for  a  new  idea  or  a 
new  project.  Dan  enjoyed,  and  took  pride  In 
the  growth  of  the  company — but  only  be- 
cause it  represented  further  service  to  others, 
and  Increasing  opportunities  for  those  who 
shared  In  that  company  growth. 

Success  to  Dan  was  a  journey,  never  a 
destination.  Even  in  later  years,  long  after  he 
had  earned  the  right  to  sit  back-  and  let 
others  bear  the  burden  of  decision,  he  par- 
ticipated actively  and  effectively  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  company.  His  quick  grasp  of  the 
essential  features  In  any  problem,  his  vast 
experience  of  some  60  years  In  the  business, 
and  above  all  his  Instinctive  feel  for  the 
human  touch  in  every  situation  have  served 
as  valued  guidelines  In  making  Gerl>er  Prod- 
ucts Company  what  it  Is  today. 

Dan  always  seemed  to  have  time — time 
for  listening  to  others;  time  for  shared  laugh- 
ter; time  for  a  quiet  kindness;  time  for  those 
who  asked  for  his  patient  counsel.  And  yet 
he  could  be  firm  and  decisive  when  the 
situation  called  for  decision.  Dan  always  ex- 
pected the  best  of  others,  and  never  gave 
less  than  the  best  of  himself. 

We  have  heard  today  from  a  representa- 
tive few  of  the  broad  range  of  activities  and 
Interests  which  were  part  of  Dan  Gerber's 
life.  There  were  so  many  more,  for  here  was 
a  man  who  gave  not  only  generously,  but 
also  conscientiously  of  his  considerable  time 
and  talents  in  many,  many  areas.  But  In  re- 
viewing that  list,  and  in  reviewing  the  accom- 
plishments that  mark  the  many  milestones  In 
his  life,  one  factor  remains  constant — the 
humaness  of  the  man.  The  deep,  genuine, 
shared  concern  for  his  fellow  man.  Even  the 
very  basis  of  Gerber  Products  Company — 
baby  foods  and  baby  need  Items — refiects  his 
desire  to  fulfill  a  need  where  it  exists,  with 
products  which  can  be  depended  upon  for 
that  most  precious  commodity — a  baby  hu- 
man being. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  past  few  days, 
and  here  today,  about  this  man  and  our 
memories  of  him.  There  is  little  more  I  can 
add  to  that  tribute. 

Dan  Gerber's  memorial  exists,  as  he  would 
want  It  to  exist.  In  the  people  around  you;  In 
the  Scouts;  his  church,  the  school;  the  com- 
munity, and  In  the  company  which  bears  the 
unmlstakeable  Imprint  of  a  man  who  cared. 

Dan  Gerber — it  was  a  privilege  to  share  your 
lifetime. 

Biographical  Sketch 

Daniel  P.  Oerber,  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  Oerber  Products  Com- 
pany, passed  away  Saturday  evening, 
March  16,  following  a  brief  Ulness.  He  was  75 
years  of  age.  His  wife,  Dorothy,  five  children, 
and  eighteen  grandchildren  survive  him. 

A  native  of  Preemont,  Mr.  Oerber  joined 
his  father  In  the  Fremont  Canning  Company 
in  1912.  The  company  Introduced  Oerber 
strained  baby  foods  In  1028,  and  in  succeed- 
ing years  the  company  became  the  leading 
producer  of  baby  foods  and  baby  need  Items 
known  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Oerber  was  named  president  of  the 
company  In  1945,  and  In  1964  became  chair- 
man of  the  board.  Three  years  ago,  at  his 
own  request,  he  relinquished  the  chairman- 
ship but  agreed  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  and  as  a  director  of  the 
firm.  He  also  served  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Old  State  Bank  of  Fremont. 

Widely  known  throughout  the  food  In- 
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dustry.  Mr.  Gerber  gave  freely  of  his  time 
and  talents  to  a  variety  of  trade  and  profes- 
sional associations  and  to  a  great  many  civic 
organizations  In  which  he  had  an  enthusi- 
astic interest.  A  generous  phUanthropist,  he 
was  especially  concerned  with  the  commu- 
nity and  its  schools,  his  church,  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  and  the  Fremont  Public 
Library.  A  project  of  current  interest  within 
the  conunimlty  was  the  establishment  of  a 
civic  center.  Initial  funds  for  which  were 
donated  by  the  Gerber  family  within  the 
last  two  years.  In  addition  to  his  many  local 
Interests,  Mr.  Gerber  served  on  the  board 
of  the  United  Negro  College  Fund,  The 
Greater  Michigan  Foundation,  the  Nutri- 
tion Foundation,  and  many  other  organiza- 
tions. A  graduate  of  St.  John's  MUitary  Acad- 
emy and  Babson  Institute,  Mr.  Gerber  has 
maintained  a  life-long  Interest  in  the  af- 
fairs of  those  schools. 

Private  family  memorial  services  were  held 
Monday  afternoon,  March  18.  The  family  has 
asked  that  those  who  wish  to  offer  a  lEistlng 
memorial  to  Mr.  Oerber  may  consider  the 
Timber  Trails  Council  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica, t'le  Fremont  Public  Library,  Oerber 
Memorial  Hospital,  the  First  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist,  the  Fremont  Civic  Center, 
or  the  Poster  Parents  Plan,  Inc.,  of  New  York 
City. 

A  community  memorial  service  was  held 
Wednesday  afternoon  in  the  Fremont  High 
School. 


CONSERVATION    AND    ALLOCATION 
OP  ENERGY 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF   VIRCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  March  26.  1974 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  carrying  out  the  shortrun  pro- 
grams for  conservation  and  allocation  of 
energy,  it  is  vital  that  officials  of  the  Gov- 
ernment keep  in  mind  the  enormous  im- 
pact their  actions  will  have  on  the 
economy. 

I  think  that  preservation  of  jobs,  and 
keeping  the  economy  healthy,  are  top 
priorities  in  the  energy  program. 

One  industry  that  is  absolutely  de- 
pendent on  the  energy  program,  as  it 
relates  to  allocations  of  gasoline  and 
rules  for  its  distribution,  is  tourism.  This 
is  a  major  industry  in  this  country.  In 
Virginia  alone  it  generates  about  $1 
billion  a  year. 

Recently  the  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton Coimcil  of  Governments  adopted  a 
resolution  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  tourism  in  the  region  of  the  Nation's 
Capital,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  affected  in  a  major 
way  by  tourism  in  this  area,  and  I  hope 
that  the  coimcil's  resolution  will  be  given 
every  consideration  by  the  appropriate 
administration  officials. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  by  the  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton Council  of  Governments  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution  Requesting  Increased  Gasoline 

Allocations  to  the  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington  Area 

Whereas,  the  millions  of  tourists,  foreign 
and  national,  who  will  be  or  are  visiting  the 
Washington  MetiopoUtaa  Area  every  mouth 
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«f  this  year  require  food,  lodging,  transpor- 
tation, public  hcaltli  and  safety  services;  and 

Wkercas,  the  ecenomy  of  the  WasblBgton 
Metropolitan  Area  Is  dependent  In  great 
acasure  upon  th*  continued  delivery  of  tour- 
tam-related  services;  and 

Whereas,  the  beadquatrers  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  other  public  buildings  lo- 
cated in  Uie  liCaryland  and  Virginia  suburbs 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  attract  thousands  of 
American  citiseos  to  ti-ansact  essential  busi- 
ness: and 

Whereas,  the  failure  to  support  essential 
private  sector  tourism-related  services  would 
result  in  the  serious  deterioration  of  local 
employment  and  affect  the  well-beiag  of 
Ukousands  ot  local  citizens. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Board 
of  Dircctars  of  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
Council  ot  Governments  that: 

1.  The  Administrator  of  the  federal  En- 
ergy Office  l6  urged  to  take  into  constdera- 
Xioa.  the  needs  of  and  impacts  of  tourists  and 
otJker  dtizcns  visiting  the  Washington  Metro- 
poUtan  Area  in  determining  gasoline  alleca- 
tlADa  to  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  the  District 
«f  Columbia; 

2.  The  Governors  of  Maryland  and  Virginia 
bo  requested  to  provide  increased  allocations 
of  gaBoUne  for  distribution  by  officials  of  the 
jurisdictions  which  are  members  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Washington  Council  of  G«vem- 
Baents; 

3.  Copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwanled 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Office, 
to  members  of  Congress  who  represent  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  Area,  and  to  the 
Governors  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 


FARM  LABOR  REVIEW 


HON.  B.  F.  SISK 

or   CAUFO>NL4 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ruesitay,  March  2S,  1974 

Ifr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many  of 
my  colleagues  know  there  is  a  farm  labor 
problem  In  California  which  is  unsettling 
and  cries  for  congressional  action.  There 
are  a  number  of  legislative  proposals  be- 
fore the  Hoiise  Education  aiui  Labor's 
Subcommittee  on  Farm  Labor,  and  I  am 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  one  remedy — 
placement  of  agriculture  labor  under  the 
provlslDiis  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act 

At  tills  time  I  would  like  to  share  the 
reporting  ability  of  Rev.  Richard  Hum- 
phxys,  pastor  of  Our  Lady  of  Soledad 
Cttthollc  Church  In  Coachella,  who  has 
been  Involved  with  the  problem  for  the 
past  4  years.  His  reporting  ability  was 
printed  in  the  Riverside  Daily  EInterprise 
on  P^bniary  12.  1974. 

The  article  follows. 
FlmsT  Sat  a  His  Okovtp's  8tv»t  Taxes  Xm- 

FAirriAL   Look   at   Farm   Labos    Uniors 
CBy  NeU  Parse) 

CoACHKi.i.A. — While  two  rival  unions  battle 
over  who  wUI  represent  laborers  in  Coachella 
▼alley  vineyards,  a  small  group  of  Catholic 
priests  has  been  quietly  conducting  an.  In- 
vestigation. 

Most  proaotmeenMnta  by  clergymen  to.  con- 
nection with  the  grape  cHspate  have  been  on 
tbe  side  tt  tbe  Ccaw  Ch»v«m-1««  UnHed  Farm 
Weiku  B  of  Aaa«rlc»,  b«t  tbia  grotsp  la  aaak- 
ing  its  own  study,  according  to  tlte  Rev.  Bteh- 
aid  Humpbrya.  pastor  ot  Our  Lady  of  Bole- 
dad  Catholic  Church  here. 

The  group — the  Mexican-American  Com- 
mission  of   the   Diocese   of   San   Diego — In- 
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eludes  about  20  priests  from  Riverside,  San 
Bernardino,  Imperial  and  San  Diego  counties. 

Father  Humphrys.  orte  of  the  members,  ex- 
plains that  each  priest  has  been  asked  to 
conduct  his  own  research  so  he  can  noake 
up  his  own  mind  Instead  of  Just  listening 
to  someone's  recommendations. 

One  thing  is  certain — the  study  will  not  re- 
sult in  100  per  cent  support  for  the  United 
Farm  Workers.  Father  Humphrys  already  has 
presented  his  four-page  report  which  hold* 
that  most  workers  did  want  to  join  the  West- 
ern Conference  of  Teamsters. 

That  report  was  presented  at  the  Mexlcao- 
Amcrlcan  Commission's  meeting  here  last 
week.  It  was  the  latest  in  a  series  of  com- 
mission meetings  on  that  topic,  but  the 
group's  study  has  not  been  publicized. 

Coachella  Mayor  Anthony  Garcia,  who  was 
invited  to  sit  In  on  last  week's  meeting,  told 
news  media  about  it  afterward. 

Father  Humphrys  said  the  commission  will 
continue   to   meet   about   twice   a  month. 

One  of  bis  basic  conclusions.  Father  Hunn- 
phrys  said,  is  that  "to  come  out  la  favor  of 
either  union  is  a  tremendous  mistake"  un- 
less there  is  conclusive  evidence  that  one 
union  Is  not  doing  the  job  for  its  members. 

He  noted  in  his  report  that  "a  small  num- 
ber of  Catholic  bishops  have  come  out  In 
favor  of  the  Chavez  union. '  There  are 
"many  priests,"  he  said,  who  think  the 
church  should  be  impartial  and  that  the 
bishop's  statement  attributed  too  many  of 
the  farm  workers'  problems  to  growers. 

"My  research,"  Father  Humphrys  wrote, 
"does  not  mean  that  I  am  taking  sides  be- 
tween the  unions.  I  am  only  a  reporter  ol 
what  I  have  been  able  to  &nd  out  In  the  four 
years  I  have  been  close  to  the  Issues." 

The  majority  of  those  four  years  were  in 
the  Palo  Verde  Valley.  He  said  he  went  there 
with  "a  very  open  mind"  concerning  the 
United  Farm  Workers,  and  was  surprised  to 
hiMl  widespread  oppoeition  to  Chavez  among 
Mexican- Americans. 

He  became  pastor  of  the  Coachella  church 
last  July. 

To  try  to  determine  whether  the  workers 
really  wanted  to  be  represented  by  the  Teams- 
ters, or  did  so  because  they  had  no  ch<rtce. 
Father  Humphrys  said  be  talked  with  grow- 
ers familiar  with  Teamster  petitions  which 
workers  bad  signed. 

He  said  he  saw  a  petition  taken  at  the  Bag- 
clasarian  Ranch  near  Mecca  and  signed  by 
452  workers  who  did  not  want  to  be  rep- 
resented by  the  Chaves  luioii. 

At  Mel-Pak,  near  Thermal,  he  learned  that 
90  per  cent  of  the  workers  on  hand  at  the 
tune  of  the  petltioiUng  haA  Bicno<L 

"Conaldalng  that  a  woskev  might  sincere- 
ly bo  afraid  to  slga  such  a  peUtloa  for  fear 
of  reprisals,"  he  said,  "it  woxild  seeaa  tJukt 
this  great  number  of  sigaatures  wiould  In- 
dicate that  the  workers  sincerely  wanted  the 
Teamsters  Union." 

He  said  he  "found  that  similar  petitions 
had  been  taken  by  all  the  other  ranclves." 

There  have  been  charges.  Father  Humphrys 
observed,  that  the  Tfeamsters  agreed  to  a 
"sweetheart  contracts"  (labor  agreements 
which  provide  little  for  the  worker)  to  help 
persuado  growers  to  sign  with  the  Teamsters 
instead  of  the  United  Farm  Workers. 

An  examination  cf  the  contracts,  however, 
indicates  that  the  worker  earns  more  than 
$3  and  In  some  cases  more  than  93.50  an 
hour,  Including  fringe  benefits. 

That,  he  said,  discredits  the  "sweetheart 
contracts"  theory. 

Father  Humphrys  said  be  Interviewed 
workers  on  their  feelings  about  the  United 
Farm  Workers  and  found  these  grievances: 

The  union  spilt  families  when  It  dispatched 
them  to  flelcb,  and  fanxllles  in  many  cases 
could  not  continue  to  work  at  vineyards 
where  they  had  worked  for  years  and  knew 
the  grower. 

Union  "harassers"  visited  fields,  asked  to 
see  union  cards,  demanded  that  workers  take 
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part  In  union  picketing  if  they  wanted  to 
continue  to  work. 

When  one  tjrpe  of  work  (such  as  pruning) 
was  concluded,  the  worker  had  to  drive  back 
to  the  union  office  and  wait  to  be  dispatched 
to  the  next  type  of  work  (such  as  thinning), 
even  if  It  was  at  the  same  vineyard. 

Back  dues  had  to  be  paid  before  a  worker 
was  dispatched  to  a  job.  even  if  he  did  not 
have  any  money.  After  last  season  this 
"abuse"  was  corrected,  he  noted,  but  dues 
were  increased. 

Failure  to  attend  a  union  meeting  resulted 
In  a  $25  fine. 

"Many  workers  I  have  talked  to  over  the 
past  few  years,"  Father  Humphrys  said, 
"thought  that  Cesar  Chaves  was  a  fair  person, 
but  they  bitterly  complained  of  the  treat- 
ment tbey  received  from  officials  of  the 
union." 

He  also  said  In  his  report  that  growers  are 
not  "getting  rich"  as  some  critics  contend. 

Most  growers,  he  said,  are  making  far  less 
than  they  could  earn  by  selling  their  proper- 
ty and  "investing  their  money  at  7  per  cent 
(interest)  with  no  risk  and  no  work." 

The  "middle  men"  make  at  least  double  the 
profits  of  the  grower,  he  said. 

Father  Humphrys  added  that  it  Is  "terribly 
unfair  not  to  give  the  growers  credit  for  the 
wages  they  are  paying."  It  compares  favor- 
ably, be  said,  with  the  pay  for  many  other 
types  of  common  labor. 

He  concluded  that  farm  labor  should  be 
placed  under  the  National  Labor  Relatlena 
Board  so  that  free  elections  could  be  con- 
ducted among  workers  without  qtiestisn  of 
bias,  and  that  "until  It  can  be  proved  that 
all  virtue  and  rl^t  Is  en  the  side  of  one 
unloa  ...  we  should  be  fair  and  iatpartlal  to 
both  unions." 


RHODESIAN  CHROME 


HOli  HARJtT  F.  BIRD,  JR. 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BTRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Anthony  Harrigan,  columnist  and 
executive  vice  president  of  the  United 
States  Industrial  Council,  wrote  a  per- 
ecptlnre  analysis  ef  the  Rhodesia^  em- 
iMtfgo  tarac  far  nevspapen  of  liarch  14. 

Mr.  Harrtgsn  painted  out  the  Incos- 
sistency  o'  the  Etenate's  voting  to  relaa- 
pose  sanctions  on  Importing  strategic 
materials  from  Rhodesia  while  at  the 
same  time  protesting  the  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo. 

He  also  notes  that  resuming  the  em- 
bargo on  chrome,  the  principal  strategie 
commodity  fnHn  Rhodesia,  would  in- 
erease  om-  dependence  for  chrome  on 
Russia.  Surely  Russia  is  neither  a  reliable 
source  of  supply  nor  a  more  democratic 
regime  than  is  Rhodesia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
column,  "Chrome-Plated  Hypocrisy,"  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  celunui 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobb, 
as  follows: 

Chhomz-Platkd  Htfochist 
(By  Anthony  Harrigan) 

As  the  Washington  Star-News  said  in  a 
recent  editorial,  the  U.  S.  Senate  engaged  In 
aa  orgy  of  hypocrisy  when  a  majority  of  that 
body  voted  to  resume  the  United  Nations- 
sponsored  embargo  on  Imports  of  chrome 
from  Rhodesia.  The  54  senators  who  favored 
the  ban  have  a  double  standard  on  boycotts. 
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These  same  senators  are  among  the  loudest 
critics  of  the  oil  boycott  the  Arab  nations 
directed  against  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  those  who  say  the  U.  S.  has  a 
moral  obligation  to  help  bring  down  the 
government  of  Rhodesia  seem  not  at  all  in- 
terested in  helping  liberate  captive  peoples 
under  Soviet  rule.  Indeed  the  liberal  foes  of 
Rhodesia  are  among  the  most,  ardent  ad- 
vocates of  stepped-up  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  whose  tyrannical  rule  has  been  ex- 
posed again  by  the  great  Russian  writer  Alex- 
ander Solzbenitsyn. 

Fair-minded  citizens,  mindful  of  the  U.S. 
economic  and  security  Interest  in  continued 
purchases  of  Rhodesian  chrome,  can  only 
hope  that  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
not  be  ruled  by  the  same  hypocritical  stand- 
ards that  prevailed  in  the  Senate. 

It  16  very  important  that  the  U.  S.  public 
receive  accurate  information  about  the  Rho- 
desian chrome  situation.  Members  of  the 
antl-Rbodesia  lobby  such  as  Reps.  John  H. 
Buchanan  Jr.  of  Alabama  and  Donald  Fraser 
of  Minnesota  are  working  hard  to  reimpose 
the  embargo  that  was  lifted  by  the  Byrd 
Amendment  In  1971. 

Tbo  Youngstown,  Ohio,  Vindicator,  pub- 
lished m  the  heart  of  the  steel  producing 
area,  has  printed  considerable  information  on 
the  hurtful  effects  of  a  renewed  boycott.  Re- 
cently, it  quoted  a  steel  executive  as  saying: 
"So  again  we've  got  to  buy  the  poorer  quality 
Russian  chrome  ore  at  higher  prices  and 
Russia  then  uses  our  money  to  buy  the 
higher  quality  Rhodesian  chrome  for  use  in 
her  own  steel  mills.  Guess  who  Is  the  goat?" 

This  Is  what  will  happen  If  the  House  of 
Representatives  goes  along  with  the  boycott 
voted  by  the  Senate. 

Consider  these  facts  about  chrome: 

There  Is  no  substitute  for  chrome  In  stain- 
less steel  and  other  super  alloys.  The  most 
Important  uses  for  metallurgical  grade 
chrome  and  ferrochrome  are  power  genera- 
ttan  eqtilpment,  environmental  controls,  food 
precessing  aiachlaery,  aircraft,  and  chemical 
aad  petrc^um  production. 

No  ehrome  ore  has  been  mined  In  the  U.  S. 
since  1961.  Rhodesia  has  67  per  cent  of  the 
world's  supply  of  chrome  ore — top  quality  at 
low  prices.  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  and  other 
advocates  ot  the  boycott  ot  Rhodesian  chrtmie 
make  much  of  the  U.  S.  defense  stockpile. 
But  this  stockpile  has  declined  43  per  cent 
since  1962  and  is  currently  at  the  lowest  level 
In  15  years. 

Kbodesla  supplies  46  per  cent  of  Amerioaa 
lUgh  earboB  ferroebi«me.  Aa  other  countries 
develop  their  ferrochrome  Industry,  the  V.  S. 
wlU  Had  It  Increasingly  dil&cult  to  obtain 
ehmme  ere  at  any  price.  During  the  period 
when  the  boycott  was  in  effect  (196^1971), 
cbrcMue  ox«  from  the  Soviet  Union  doubled 
In  price. 

Finally,  U.  S.  demand  for  ferrochrome  has 
BK>r«  than  doubled  since  1971.  If  the  boy- 
cott against  Rhodesia  is  reimposed,  severe  un- 
employment will  result  in  the  specialty  steel 
industry. 

These  facts  are  understood  not  only  by  the 
specialty  steel  industry  but  by  unloa  mem- 
bers working  in  this  industry.  Locals  of  the 
United  States  Steelworkers  of  America  in  the 
stainless  steel  Industry  are  no  record  ae  op- 
poelBg  the  boycott  of  Rhodesian  chrome. 

If  the  House  votes  for  the  boycott  and  the 
President  signs  the  bill,  Bhodesla  wont  be 
hurt.  Japan  and  other  In4kistrlal  eoontries 
are  eager  to  coatract  for  Kbodcsian  chrome, 
especially  in  view  of  the  CMRing  global  metals 
shortage  which  may  b«  even  more  severe 
than  the  oU  shortage.  Bat  American  e<Mn- 
panles  and  woiUng  men  would  suffer  from 
a  renewed  boycott.  The  Soviet  Union,  of 
course,  would  be  able  to  hike  Its  chrome 
prices  and  make  stainless  steel  more  expen- 
sive for  American  consumers. 
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HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OP  caupornia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  had  much  ado  in  the  press  because 
of  the  hearings  on  amnesty  by  a  House 
subcommittee.  I  believe  imconditional 
amnesty  would  be  a  travesty  and  an  in- 
sult to  every  young  man  who  fought  in 
Vietnam,  and  especially  to  those  who 
never  came  back. 

Certainly  at  the  proper  time  we  can 
impose  rigid  conditions  on  granting  re- 
stored status  to  those  who  ran  away  dur- 
ing our  troubles  in  Vietnam. 

I  include  as  a  portion  of  my  remarks 
the  article  "Blanket  Amnesty  Is  Unjust" 
from  the  San  Diego  Union : 

Blanket  Avnestt  Is  Unjust 

The  protolMn  of  whether  and  how  to  for- 
give those  men  who  evaded  compulsory  mili- 
tary service  or  deserted  from  the  armed  forces 
during  a  time  of  war  never  has  been  an  easy 
one  for  people  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  resolve. 

According  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  citi- 
zens have  debated  the  question  on  37  sepa- 
rate occasions  since  the  Whiskey  Rebellion 
of  1794.  Over  those  years  the  lines  of  argu- 
ment have  become  clear-cut. 

Those  who  favor  uiicondltlonal,  blanket 
amnesty  often  make  no  distinction  between 
draft  dodgers,  who  have  never  taken  an  oath 
to  serve  their  country,  and  the  deserters  who 
have.  They  say,  as  they  do  today,  that  for- 
giveness is  necessary  if  national  wounds  are 
to  heal — thst  magnanimity  toward  those  who 
have  erred  is  essential  to  project  the  imago 
ot  a  strong,  self-confident  natloa. 

In  assessing  the  problem,  we  would  dismiss 
at  the  outset  those  who  insist  that  draft 
dodgers  and  desejrters  should  not  be  punlshred 
because  they  saw  the  "uror"  of  Vietnam 
loikg  before  the  nation's  statesmen  did.  The 
United  States  would  dissolve  Into  anarchy  if 
individual  decisions  superseded  the  national 
wUl — and  Vietnam  was  the  national  wUl  until 
Congress  and  the  Prcsideflit  agreed  otherwise. 
Nor  do  we  bellev*  that  the  debate  over 
whether  Congress  or  the  President  should 
grant  anuMSty  to  be  more  than  a  dl&tractloa 
under  the  present  circumstances.  Historically, 
that  rtde  always  has  been  performed  by  the 
President. 

What  is  clear  at  the  outset  Is  that  grant- 
ing of  anancsty  would  aot  enhance  the  na- 
tional unity.  Polls  consistently  ahow  that 
the  majority  of  Amerleans  are  opposed  to 
leniency.  Moreover,  if  those  who  ran  away 
from  serving  the  United  States  reaUy  believe 
that  tbey  are  morally  right,  tbey  would  re- 
sent conditional  amnesty — which  certainly  Is 
the  most  that  could  be  offered  if  history  k 
a  guide. 

More  than  history  and  tradition  oppose 
unconditional  or  blanket  aj&nesty  for  the 
simple  draft  dodgers.  Blanket  aaanesty  would 
be  an  injustice  of  the  first  order  to  those 
who  have  made  sacriOces  for  their  country, 
a  slap  at  these  who  serve  in  the  armed  forces, 
and  it  would  weaken  the  fabric  of  law  and 
order  in  the  United  States.  Deserters,  more- 
over, should  be  considered  separately  because 
they  did  violate  an  oath  as  well  as  the  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice. 

While  the  United  SUtes  may  not  be  at 
war  todi^,  Xtm  wounds  firom  Vietnam  have 
not  healed.  It  la,  w»  believe,  far  too  earty  to 
begin  offering  amnesty.  If  and  when  that 
time  is  reached,  amnesty  should  aoC  be  na- 
conditional  or  universal,  but  a  case  by 
evaluation. 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OP   n.OKIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATFVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Citi- 
zens for  C(unmunity  Action  District  6, 
Inc.,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  have  been  op- 
erating a  community  center  in  Jackson- 
ville named  for  the  late  Joseph  E.  Lee, 
who  died  54  years  ago  on  March  25.  1920. 
Mr.  Joseph  J.  Benekin.  president  of  the 
organization,  has  asked  me  to  include  in 
the  Congressional  Recced  the  following 
account  of  this  very  distinguished  Flo- 
ridian,  which  I  am  glad  to  do: 

JosxpH  E.  LxE — 1849-1920 

One  of  Jacksonville's  and  Florida's  most 
distinguished  adopted  sons  was  Joseph  B. 
Lee.  In  the  47  years  that  he  lived  in  this  city 
and  sta:«,  Lee  established  himself  as  a  bril- 
liant lawyer,  an  outstanding  theologian,  a 
captivating  orator,  a  masterful  politician,  an 
illustrious  statesman,  and  a  social,  civic, 
religious  and  fraternal  leader. 

Joseph  E.  Lee  was  bom  in  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  on  September  15,  1849.  He  at- 
tended that  city's  public  schools  as  well  as 
the  famous  "Institute  for  Bold  Youth."  He 
obtained  his  law  degree  from  Howard  Uni- 
versity School  In  1873,  where  he  was  a  stu- 
dent of  the  brilliant  John  M.  Lanston,  Dean 
of  the  Law  School. 

His  legal  career  was  commended  in  AprO, 
1873,  when  he  was  admitted  to  practice  be- 
fore the  Florida  Supreme  Court  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Attorney  General  William  A.  Cocke. 
He  was  the  first  black  lawyer  in  Jacksonville 
and  the  third  one  In  the  entire  state.  Lee  was 
also  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  lawyer 
in  Florida  to  have  a  law  degree.  His  clientele 
was  state  wide  and  included  some  of  Florida's 
wealthiest  citizens.  Lee  had  a  brilliant  legal 
practice  that  lasted  for  47  years  and  ended 
on  March  25.  1920,  when  be  died  In  his  law 
office  at  23  E.  Beaver  Street. 

In  November  of  1874  Lee  was  elected  to 
the  Lower  House  of  the  Florida  Legislature. 
He  was  a  member  of  that  body  for  the  next 
eight  years.  In  1880  he  was  elected  to  the 
State  Senate,  where  he  served  until  1882.  Lee 
was  a  very  active  legislator,  and  be  served  on 
tho  following  legislative  committees:  Judi- 
ciary, Privileged  and  Election,  Engrossed  BiU, 
and  Education. 

Lee's  federal  appointments  were  as  impres- 
sive as  his  elected  record.  Throughout  the 
70'8  and  80's  he  was  either  the  Deputy  Col- 
lector of  Customs  of  the  Port  erf  St.  John  or 
tlie  Deputy  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  of 
Jacksonville.  He  was  the  Collector  of  Customs 
of  tho  Port  of  St.  John  from  1890  to  1894 
and  from  1897  to  1898.  The  last  federal  ap- 
pointXB«it  that  he  held  was  the  Collector  of 
Internal  Revenue  of  Jacksonville  from  1896 
to  1913. 

In  1884  he  was  nominated  by  his  political 
I>arty  to  be  a  delegate  to  the  constitutional 
convention  of  1885  which  had  to  rewrite  the 
Florida  Constitution  as  its  duty. 

The  achievements  of  Joseph  E.  Lee  as  a 
religious  leader  matched  his  ether  accom- 
pIMunents.  He  vras  a  member  of  Mt.  Zion 
Afrksan  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  where 
he  served  as  the  superintendent  of  its  Sun- 
day School.  He  later  became  a  ailnister  In 
his  denomination  and  was  the  pastor  of  tJixee 
of  Jacksonville's  most  famous  chtirches,  Mt. 
Zion,  Mt.  Olive  and  Grant  Memorial.  A  char- 
ter BBember  9t  the  Kast  Florida  Conference 
of  tbo  AJM.C.  Church,  he  later  served  as  a 
presiding  elder. 

On  April  3,  1888  Lee  was  elected  Municipal 
Judge  of  Jacksonville  over  two  white  eaadl- 
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dates.  B»  waa  the  only  black  man  to  ever 
hold  a  Judgeship  In  the  history  of  Jackson- 
vUle.  '* 

As  a  political  leader  and  statesman  hia 
brilliant  abilities  were  known  and  respected 
on  the  local,  county  and  congressional  levels. 
Joseph  E.  Lee  was  a  major  force  m  the 
Republican  Party  of  Florida  for  almost  fifty 
years.  He  was  both  the  Chairman  of  the 
Duval  County  Republican  and  Secretary  of 
the  State  Republican  Parties  for  almost  forty 
years.  At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1920  he 
was  still  holding  these  positions  and  delegate 
to  the  national  Republican  convention  of 
that  year. 

Lee's  contribution  as  an  educator  was  made 
at  Edward  Waters  College  where  he  was  a 
trustee  of  that  institution  for  over  thirty 
years.  In  this  position  he  played  a  major 
roll  In  the  development  of  that  institution 
of  higher  learning. 

The  fraternal  and  civic  activities  Of  this 
"man  of  all  seasons"  were  as  exciting  as  his 
other  careers.  Lee  was  the  Worshipful  Mas- 
ter of  Harmony  Lodge  No.  1  and  the  Grand 
Messenger  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State 
of  Florida.  He  was  also  the  Grand  Worthy 
Chief  Templar  of  Florida's  Order  of  Good 
Templars  as  well  as  the  recordmg  secretary 
of  the  Union  Benevolent  Association  which 
provides  aid  to  the  poor,  aged  and  the  infirm. 

Perhaps  Lee's  greatest  contribution  was  to 
the  youth  of  his  days.  They  idolized  him,  not 
only  did  be  both  inspire  and  influence  them 
during  his  lifetime,  he  also  wrote  his  name 
in  their  minds  forever.  When  James  Weldon 
Johnson  wrote  bis  autobiography,  Alonf  This 
Way.  in  1933,  be  remembered  the  Joseph  E. 
Lee  from  his  youth.  He  wrote,  "I  was  Jn  my 
teens  when  the  city  government  WM  re- 
organized and  Joseph  E.  Lee,  a  negro  and  a 
very  able  man  and  astute  politlclanj,  was 
made  Jtulge  of  the  Municipal  Court." 

In  December  1972  A.  PhUlip  Randolpii  told 
a  reporter  for  the  New  Yorker,  who  was;  writ- 
ing an  article  on  the  Dean  of  the  Civil  Itlgbts 
Movement,  of  how  his  father  looked  up  to 
Lee  and  tried  to  influence  his  children  to  do 
like  him.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
statement  by  Mr.  Randolph  was  made  5]  years 
after  the  death  of  Joseph  E.  Lee. 

Joseph  E  Lee  was  truly  a  man  of  all  sea- 
sons who  wrote  his  name  forever  in  tqe  his- 
tory of  Jacksonville  aiul  Florida. 


NJPA  AWARD  TO  LOUISE  SAUL 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTI 

or  mw  JKXSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 


Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  ojf  the 
finest  writers  I  have  ever  known,  Louise 
Saul,  recently  won  a  prize  for  fejature 
writing — one  of  many  she  ha«  reoelved 
during  a  productive  and  gratjjfylng 
career. 

Besides  being  a  talented  writer,  Louise 
Saul  is  a  refined  lady,  so  it  is  with  spe- 
cial pride  and  happiness  that  I  insert  the 
story  of  her  recent  achievement  at  the 
New  Jersey  Press  Association's  annual 
Best  Newspaper  Contest.  The  award  was 
not  Ms.  Saul's  first,  and  I  know  it  will  not 
be  her  last. 

The  article  follows: 

NJPA  Award  to  Louise  Saitl 

Sentinel  Newspapers  Associate  Editor 
Louise  Saul  won  a  third  prize  for  feature 
writing  at  the  New  Jersey  Press  Association's 
annual  Best  Newspaper  Contest  last  week. 

The  award-winning  entry  was  a  story  pub- 
lished last  summer,  entitled  "To  make  a  mid- 
winter commercial  in  midsummer,  you  need 
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actors,  a  director,  and  lots  of  snow."  It  ap- 
peared in  the  Sentinel. 

This  is  Ms.  Saul's  eighth  award  for  writing 
since  Joining  the  Sentinel  staff  12  years  ago. 
Five  of  the  awards  came  from  the  NJPA — 
three  for  her  weekly  colunm  (including  best 
women's  column  in  the  state)  and  two  for 
feature  articles.  She  also  received  East  Bruns- 
wick's flrst  brotherhood  award  for  "outstand- 
ing human  relations  in  Journalism"  for  her 
writings  in  the  fleld  of  civil  rights.  The  Jew- 
ish War  Veterans  and  the  Amvets  gave  her 
an  award  for  "fearless  and  honest  reporting", 
for  a  series  on  antl-semitism  in  the  suburbs. 
She  also  received  an  award  from  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Brain-Injured  ChUdren  for  arti- 
cles on  behalf  of  children. 

A  former  teacher,  Ms.  Saul  has  a  BA  de- 
gree from  Wagner  College  and  an  MA  from 
Columbia.  She  and  her  husband,  Edwin,  are 
parents  of  two  girls — Amy,  an  EBHS  sopho- 
more, and  April,  a  student  at  Tufts  Univer- 
sity. 

In  1973,  her  byline  appeared  in  Ms  Maga- 
zine, The  Wall  Street  Journal  and  the  New 
York  Times.  Her  column  regularly  appears 
in  the  Somerset  Spectator  and  Manhattan 
East,  as  well  as  the  Sentinel  Newspapers. 
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TOUGH  TO  KEEP  ABREAST  OP 
TAXES  AND  INFLA-HON       . 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    IflNKESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Txieaday,  March  26.  1974 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  because  of  our  salary 
increase,  have  not  been  called  upon  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  Increasing  taxes  and 
inflation  as  have  most  of  our  constitu- 
ents. 

Gordon  E.  Duenow,  editor  of  the  St. 
Cloud  Daily  Times,  in  our  Minnesota 
Sixth  Congressional  District,  recently 
wrote  an  editorial  on  this  matter  which 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
by  inserting  it  in  the  Record: 

Touch  To  Keep  Ahead  or  Taxes  and 

INTIJITION 

Have  you  wondered  at  times  why  there 
Just  doesn't  seem  to  be  enough  money  around 
to  make  ends  meet?  There  probably  Is  a 
good  reason  if  you  have  managed  to  get  only 
a  60  per  cent  boost  In  pay  in  the  past  eight 
years. 

According  to  new  figures  released  by  the 
Tax  Foundation,  if  you  have  received  only 
a  60  per  cent  pay  increase  in  the  past  eight 
years  you  still  have  less  than  you  started 
with,  thanks  to  higher  taxes  and  inflation. 

Figures  used  by  the  Tax  Foundation  show 
that  a  person  earning  $6,000  a  year  in  1966 
and  receiving  a  60  per  cent  hike  in  pay  to 
•7,600  in  1974  stiU  is  $11  worse  off  than  be 
was  eight  years  ago.  The  situation  gets  worse 
as  the  Income  level  rises. 

For  Instance,  a  person  earning  $10,000  in 
1966  and  receiving  a  60  per  cent  boost  in  pay 
to  $16,000  in  1974  would  flnd  himself  $169 
worse  off  than  before.  And  for  those  on  a 
fixed  Income,  they  fare  even  worse. 

If  you  received  more  than  a  60  per  cent 
pay  Increase  during  these  eight  years,  you 
come  out  ahead.  According  to  the  Tax  Foun- 
dation, only  federal  civilian  employes  and 
private  construction  workers  are  in  this  group 
as  these  groups  of  workers  received  nearly  a 
76  per  cent  Increase  In  the  eight-year  period. 

"Here's  how  the  evil  combination  of  taxes 
and  inflation  works,"  the  Foundation  points 
out: 

"Take  a  family  of  four  with  one  earner  and 
$10,000  income  in  1966.  Start  where  the  taxes 


start,  with  the  amounts  withheld  from  a 
year's  paychecks.  The  federal  Income  tax 
came  to  $1,013,  Despite  some  reductions  in 
the  tax,  its  bite  on  a  salary  of  $16,000  In  1974 
is  $1,685,  with  the  Social  Security  tax  raised 
from  $177  to  $772. 

"State  Income  taxes  which  amounted  to 
less  than  eight  per  cent  of  federal  Income  tax 
collections  in  1966,  now  take  more  than  15 
per  cent.  Thus  the  average  $78  state  income 
tax  on  $10,000  in  1966  has  risen  to  $257  on 
$15,000  in  1974. 

"While  taxes  have  reduced  that  $5,000  pay 
increase  to  $3,645,  look  at  what  inflation  has 
done  to  the  remaining  take  home  pay.  In  the 
past  eight  years  the  dollar  has  lost  nearly 
45  per  cent  of  its  purchasing  power.  In  terms 
of  1966  dollars,  today's  take  home  pay  of 
$12,286  equals  only  $8,473  or  $159  less  than 
the  take  home  pay  of  $8,632  in  1966." 

And  these  figures  do  not  Include  many 
other  taxes,  such  as  the  sales  tax,  paid  from 
after-tax  take  home  pay.  Now  you  may  have 
some  idea  why  the  paycheck  Just  doesn't  seem 
to  go  as  far  as  it  used  to.  G.E.D. 


PEACE  RESOLUTION  FOR  THE 
NORTH  OP  IRELAND 


HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

or    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  trag- 
edy of  Northern  Ireland  is  well  known 
to  us.  Yet  as  Americans  with  a  deep  con- 
cern for  world  peace  in  a  century  of  in- 
ternational economic  and  military  ac- 
tivity, we  seem  oblivious  and  unresolved 
with  regard  to  Ireland  in  her  agony. 

Although  our  Government's  official  at- 
titude is  that  the  matter  is  one  internal 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  we  must,  in  con- 
science express  our  concern,  indeed  as 
we  have  with  regard  to  repression  of  hu- 
man rights  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

My  country's  legislature  has  passed  a 
resolution  memoralizing  Congress  in  this 
matter  and  I  am  pleased  to  submit  it  for 
the  Record: 

Resolution 

(Resolution  No.  232  1974,  urging  the  UjB. 
Congress  to  take  affirmative  action  to  per- 
suade all  concerned  parties  and  the  world 
community  of  nations  to  a  speedy  solution 
to  the  dangerous  situation  in  the  north  of 
Ireland) 

Whereas,  the  many  contributions  of  men 
and  women  of  Irish  blood  to  the  County  at 
Suffolk,  the  State  of  New  York,  the  building 
of  our  Nation,  and  to  the  Cause  of  Freedom 
everywhere  since  the  earliest  times;  and 

Whereas,  the  fact  that  Ireland  is  artificially 
partitioned  against  the  wishes  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Irish  people;  and 
Whereas,  that  Irish  people  in  the  six- 
county  area  of  Ireland  known  as  "northern 
Ireland"  are  denied  basic  civil  and  human 
rights,  and  are  unable  to  obtain  either  ade- 
quate protection  or  equal  Justice  under  law; 
and 

Whereas,  the  explosive  situation  in  "north- 
ern Ireland"  is  an  unreasonable  threat  to  the 
Peace  and  is,  therefore,  the  legitimate  con- 
cern of  all  men;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  in  the  best  intereste  of  ttit 
United  States  that  there  be  a  Just  and  equi- 
table solution  to  this  problem  in  order  that 
peace,  order,  Justice  and  well-being  might  ba 
restored  to  that  part  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas,  for  humanitarian  reasons,  as  well 
as  out  of  respect  for  the  principle*  of  free- 
dom, liberty,  natural  law,  Justice  and  history, 
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we  hereby  take  notice  of  the  dangerous  and 
deplorable  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Suffolk  County  Legis- 
lature respectfully,  yet  firmly,  urges  me- 
morializes and  petitions  the  Congress  of  the 
U..ited  States  to  manifest  our  country's  tra- 
ditional position  as  guardian  of  freedom  and 
republican-democracy,  the  dignity  of  all 
nvAiikind,  freedom  of  conscience,  and  man- 
ki.id's  universal  natural  rights,  by  taking 
such  affirmative  action  as  will  tend  to  per- 
s-.-.aiie  all  concerned  parties,  and  the  world 
coinmunlty  of  nations,  through  diplomatic 
channels  to  seek  a  speedy.  Just  and  equitable 
solution  to  the  dangerous  situation  in  the 
•North"  of  Ireland,  and  to  formally  express 
the  moral  opinion  that: 

"The  Irish  people  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
exercise  the  Right  of  National  Self -Determi- 
nation, thus  returning  the  disputed  six 
counties  of  northeast  Ireland  to  the  Irish 
Republic,  unless  a  clear  majority  of  all  the 
people  of  Ireland,  in  a  free  and  open  plebi- 
scite, determine  to  the  contrary";  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  each  member  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  from  the  State  of 
New  York. 


EDITORIAL  SUPPORT  FOR  EASTERN 
SHORE  RAILROAD  SERVICE 
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This  track  represents  nearly  all  of  Mary- 
land's Eastern  Shore  freight  service,  and  all 
of  Virginia's  shore  service. 

The  rationale  behind  the  plan  is  to  elimi- 
nate wasteful,  unprofltable  rail  transport,  so 
that  the  reorganized  rail  company  will  begin 
on  a  sound  financial  footing. 

Pair  enough,  as  economics  go  .  .  .  except 
that  much  of  the  waste  and  unprofitablllty 
is  the  fault  of  the  rail  carriers  themselves. 
Besides,  more  than  "economics"  and  "profita- 
bility" are  involved  here. 

A  rational  transportation  system  for 
Maryland,  Virginia  and  the  nation  must  in- 
clude more — not  less — railroad  service  than 
we  have  at  present. 

Prom  practically  any  standpoint — energy 
use,  environmental  impact,  transportation 
cost — railroads  make  more  sense  than  high- 
ways. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  seems 
afraid  that  continuing  rail  service  to  places 
like  the  Eastern  Shore  will  ultimately  force 
government  subsidy  of  railroads. 

We  point  this  out:  that  the  nation  already 
has  subsidized  the  trucking  industry  with 
thousands  of  miles  of  interstate  highway — 
an  action  that  has  given  the  truckers  a  big 
advantage  over  trains  In  the  last  25  years. 

There  may  be  a  few  places  in  the  nation 
where  continuing  rail  service  doesn't  make 
sense.  The  Eastern  Shore  is  not  one  of  them, 
and  we  hope  the  Congressional  delegations  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  will  become  the 
champions  of  more  train  service  in  this 
area,  not  less. 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
fairness of  proposed  cutbacks  in  rail 
service  suggested  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  plan  for  the  reorganized 
DorthesLStem  railways  is  painfully  ap- 
parent to  those  of  us  who  live  on  Mary- 
land's Eastern  Shore.  The  DOT  plan 
would  cut  back  our  rail  service  by  65 
percent  and  do  serious  damage  to  the 
shore's  economy. 

But  one  does  not  have  to  live  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  and  be  directly  affected 
by  the  plan  to  see  that  it  is  unfair,  and 
that  the  Transportation  Department  is 
doing  a  disservice  by  its  suggestion  that 
such  a  drastic  cutback  be  ordered.  In  an 
editorial  broadcast  on  March  20  and  21, 
WTOP  radio  here  in  Washington  argued 
that  the  service  cutbacks  suggested  for 
the  shore  would  be  a  "monumental  mis- 
take." 

I  include  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
WTOP  editorial,  which  was  read  by  Edi- 
torial Director  Ray  White: 

Eastisn  Shore  Rail  Service  Ehovld 
Be  Retained 

(Editorial  by  WTOP  Radio.  Washington,  D.C.) 

The  federal  government  will  be  making  a 
monumental  mistake  if  it  goes  ahead  with 
plans  to  eliminate  most  railroad  service  on 
the  Eastern  Shore. 

Federal  legislation  has  been  passed  calling 
for  the  reorganization  of  seven  bankrupt 
roads  In  the  Northeast  and  Mid\vest  United 
States. 

Part  of  that  legislation  is  a  plan  for  con- 
solidation prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation . 

And  it's  that  plan  that  proposed  in  part 
the  shutdown  of  two  to  three  hundred  miles 
of  track  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland. 
Delaware  and  Virginia. 


TAX  EQUALIZER 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERUN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  cosponsoring  legislation  to  give  in- 
dividual taxpayers  the  option  of  taking  a 
$200  credit  instead  of  a  $750  deduction 
for  each  personal  exemption  claimed  on 
the  Federal  income  tax  return. 

I  feel  this  is  a  plan  which  has  the  vir- 
tue of  being  readily  understandable  and 
also  is  tailored  to  help  those  most  in 
need — families  in  the  low-  and  moderate- 
income  brackets. 

Our  present  method,  on  the  other 
hand,  discriminates  against  persons  of 
relatively  modest  means. 

For  example,  an  individual  in  the 
minimnnn  14-percait  tax  bracket  stands 
to  realize  only  $105  in  actual  savings  for 
each  $750  personal  exemption,  while 
someone  in  the  50  percent  bracket  would 
net  $375. 

The  $200  credit  would  thus  serve  as 
an  equalizer  of  sorts,  by  concentrating 
its  benefits  on  the  less  afOuent  taxpayer. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  may  decide  to  make  the  credit 
mandatory,  in  which  case  evei-ybody 
would  get  the  flat  $200  regardless  of  his 
or  her  income  bracket. 

I  am  less  impressed  by  the  recent  Sen- 
ate action  in  voting  to  raise  the  personal 
exemption  from  $750  to  $850.  Everyone 
would  benefit  to  some  extent  from  an  in- 
crease in  the  personal  exemption,  but 
those  in  the  highest  brackets  would  ben- 
efit the  most. 

The  $200  credit  is  basically  more  equi- 
table in  that  it  would  apply  with  equal 
force  at  all  income  levels,  but  the  degi-ee 
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of  relief  would  be  greater  for  those  of 
modest  means. 

I  specifically  reject  the  argument  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  offer  this  relief.  If 
anything,  the  opposite  is  true :  It  is  quite 
possible  we  cannot  afford  to  hold  back  on 
this  aid.  I  am  ccaivinced  that  if  this  pro- 
posal is  enacted,  it  will  actually  have  a 
rejuvenating  effect,  as  consumers  wUl 
have  more  money  to  spe  -d. 

By  focusing  90  percent  of  the  tax  relief 
on  people  making  less  than  $15,000,  the 
plan  not  only  helps  those  most  in  need, 
but  also  would  provide  a  needed  shot  in 
the  arm  to  the  economy. 

The  bill  I  am  offering  today  is  the  same 
as  HJl.  13197  introduced  March  4  by  Mrs. 
Griffiths,  a  knowledgeable  member  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I  hope 
the  committe  will  be  able  to  take  early 
action  on  these  and  similar  reform 
proposals. 


LEGAL    SERVICES:     PATTERNS     OP 
LEFT-LIBERAL  ACTIVITY 


HON.  ROGER  H.  ZION 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  opposition  to 
legal  services  is  nationwide.  It  is  also 
widespread.  Individuals  in  New  Hamp- 
shire object  to  legal  services  there  be- 
cause it  spends  so  much  of  its  time  bring- 
ing actions  against  various  governmental 
agencies,  in  pursuit  of  law  reform.  Edi- 
torials in  Indiana  complain  about  In- 
dianapolis Legal  Services  Organization 
because  it  spends  so  much  time  on  im- 
pact and  law  reform  litigation.  We  have 
all  seen  suid  read,  probably  many  of  us 
from  our  own  districts,  complaunts  and 
objections  to  legal  services  projects  in 
the  respective  areas,  generally  com- 
plaints grounded  on  the  fact  that  the 
attorneys  spend  so  much  time  on  law 
reform  projects. 

There  are  plenty  of  poor  people  who  don't 
like  busing,  prison  agitation,  or  suits  in  be- 
half of  middle-class  kids  producing  "under- 
ground" papers,  but  the  Ideological  lo«wIing 
of  tbe  (legal  services  projects)  is  strictly  on 
the  left  liberal  side  of  things. 

That  is  the  succinct  criticism  offered 
by  the  Indianapolis  News,  and  it  con- 
tains more  than  appears  on  the  surface. 

The  ideological  loading  of  legal  serv- 
ices attorneys,  and  therefore  of  their 
projects,  is  on  the  left-liberal  side  of 
things.  While  restrictions  may  be  put  on 
their  activities;  namely,  that  certain 
things  they  simply  cannot  do  because  of 
punitive  measures — which  I  might  add 
would  also  have  to  be  written  into  the 
bill  with  great  care — that  ideological  dis- 
position will  remain  left-liberal,  will  re- 
main opposed  to  what  the  majority  of 
our  citizens  love  about  America  and  con- 
sider her  great  quaUtlcs:  free  enterprise, 
individuahsm,  self-reliance,  limited  gov- 
ernment. I  do  not  know  how  the  problem 
is  going  to  be  solved  at  all  if  we  insist 
on  clinging  to  the  idea  of  an  independent 
legal  services  corporation.  It  seems  to  me 
that  programs  providing  in  one  way  or 
another  for  legal  aid  to  the  poor  chan- 
neled Uirough  tbe  existing  professional 
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organizations  and  mechanism  is  far  more 
desirable  than  any  independent,  pohti- 
cally  active,  left-wing  federally  funded 
bureaucracy  could  be. 

It's  a  Pattern 

Dispute  over  the  Indianapolia  Legal  Serv- 
ices Organization  has  frequently  been  por- 
trayed by  LSO  supporters  as  a  battle  between 
those  who  want  to  "help  the  poor"  and  Ithose 
who  don't.  I 

As  noted  here  In  previous  comment!  this 
characterization  Is  absurd,  since  the!  real 
Issue  at  stake  In  continued  LSO  funding  Is 
whether  taxpayers  should  put  up  dollars  for 
so-called  "Impact"  or  "law  reform"  agitation 
aimed  at  remoulding  U.S.  Institutions  to  suit 
the  viewpoints  of  the  liberal-left.  There  are 
plenty  of  poor  people  who  don't  like  biislng, 
prison  agitation,  or  suits  in  behalf  of  middle- 
class  kids  producing  "underground"  papers, 
but  the  ideological  loading  of  the  LSO  is 
strictly  on  the  left  liberal  side  of  thingsi 

That  this  latter  is  the  real  Issue  inj  legal 
services  programs  across  the  country  is  In- 
dicated by  data  unearthed  in  debate!  over 
the  concept  In  Washington,  and  by  reports 
on  abuses  in  many  states  and  localities.  A 
good  example  Is  provided  by  a  recent  anklysis 
compiled  in  the  office  of  Gov.  Meldrim  ijhom- 
son  of  New  Hampshire,  which  documents  the 
outlook  and  prtu;tlces  of  legal  services  agents 
In  that  state.  While  the  particulars  dllTer.  the 
general  themes  emerging  from  the  Thomson 
report  are  similar  to  those  which  bavd  sur- 
faced here. 

The  New  Hampshire  document  report^  that 
legal  services  representatives  there  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  bringing  actions  against 
various  levels  of  government,  many  on  a 
so-called  "law  reform"  basis.  One  statitment 
from  the  New  Hampshire  legal  service  guide- 
lines has  it  that  "law  reform  is  to  bM  con- 
sidered, if  not  the  primary  purpose  o^  legal 
services,  certainly  a  major  purpose."  Ii 
ffult  of  this  goal,  the  New  Hampshire 
haa  brought  suit  against  the  state 
department,  the  employment  security  i 
the  surplus  food  distribution  systemJ  local 
housing  authorities,  zoning  officials,  a|id  so 
on. 

One  especially  glaring  fact  noted  by  'thom- 
son  Is  the  frequency  with  which  New  Hamp- 
shire legal  service  types  speak  in  thet 
lous  reports  of  seeking  out  or  deve 
cases  to  suit  the  theories  of  the  lav 
question.  One  such  statement  has  it 
lawyer  "awaits  a  case  In  which  to  try~ 
new  tort  theory  on  creditors  harassnhent." 
Another  that  "we  should  propose  legislation 
and,  if  necessary,  develop  lawsuits  to  rectify 
the  state's  archaic  registration  and  ifotlng 
laws." 

Such    statements    follow    quite    na| 
from  the  whole  "law  reform"  concept 
gatlon,  since  It  Is  seldom  an  indigent  p| 
who   has   Ideas   about   sweeping   chan[| 
the  legal  system.  Notions  of  this  type 
supplied  by  the  lawyers,  and  the  allege 
forms"  will  reflect  the  predispositions  ^f  the 
attorneys  seeking  them. 

These  ideas  have  little  to  do  with  Im^ 
help  for  the  indigent,  a  great  deal  to  d^ 
imposing  liberal-left  notions  on  the 
can  nation  through  legal  agitation, 
cumulating  record  makes  it  plain  thdt  na- 
tional legal  services  as  presently  conducted 
should  be  abolished. 


pur- 
zency 
elf  are 
lency. 


COMMUNIST  MASSACRE  OP  SCjIUTH 
VIETNAMESE  SCHOOLCHILDREN 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATr)|^S 

Tuesday.  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Matbh  9, 
1974,  at  2:55  p.m.  Communist  guiiners 
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fired  an  82  millimeter  shell  that  landed 
on  the  primary  school  of  the  Cai-Lay  dis- 
trict town  of  Dinhtuong  province.  When 
the  debris  had  been  cleared  away,  24 
schoolchildren  lay  dead,  64  others  were 
wounded,  including  one  teacher  and  two 
other  civilians. 

This  is  just  one  more  example  of  a 
gross  violation  of  Paris  Agreements  of 
last  year  and  a  continuation  of  the  selec- 
tive terrorism  practiced  by  the  Commu- 
nists in  Vietnam  for  years — a  specialty 
of  Communists  everywhere.  Since  the 
Paris  Agreement  was  signed  on  Janu- 
ary 27,  1973,  there  have  been  more  than 
12.000  South  Vietnamese  village  and 
hamlet  chiefs,  policemen,  schoolteachers, 
and  civil  servants  murdered,  wounded,  or 
kidnapped  by  Communist  terror  teams. 
In  my  view,  the  Congress  needs  to  keep 
these  facts  in  mind  when  considering 
questions  affecting  the  situation  in 
Southeast  Asia. 


March  26,  1974. 


TRUTH  IN  CONGRESS 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
there  is  one  place  on  Earth  where  credi- 
bility and  integrity  should  be  taken  seri- 
ously, it  is  in  these  Halls  of  Congress. 
Yet.  time  and  again,  a  few  among  us 
have  decided  that  the  credibility  and 
integrity  of  Congress  can  be  sacrificed  in 
favor  of  headline  grabbing. 

I  believe  this  is  wrong.  I  believe  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
view  this  as  wrong.  And  I  believe  we  now 
must  take  steps  to  assure  that  our  rules 
and  our  code  of  conduct  have  meaning; 
that  they  are  not  mere  words  to  be  ap- 
plied as  we  individually  see  fit. 

The  most  recent  incident  making  our 
action  imperative  is  the  unauthorized 
release  last  weok  of  the  report,  not  yet 
approved  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Grovernment  Operations,  "Expenditures 
of  Federal  Funds  in  Support  of  Pres- 
idential Properties."  It  is  the  second 
time  In  as  many  years  that  a  member 
of  this  committee,  or  <»ie  of  its  staff,  has 
decided  that  committee  approval  Is  friv- 
olous, that  making  the  news  is  more 
important  than  the  integrity  of  Con- 
gress. 

In  this  particular  Instance,  I  will  ad- 
mit, the  report  had  the  blessing  of  a  sub- 
committee— the  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Activities,  chaired  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas.  The  report  was,  how- 
ever, clearly  stamped  on  each  page  with 
a  legend  reading:  "Hold  Until  Release 
Date  Approved  by  full  Committee  on 
Government  Operations."  Additionally,  I 
am  told  that  after  the  subcommittee  had 
approved  the  report  March  2 1  the  chair- 
man reiterated  the  point  that  the  repwrt 
must  remain  confidential. 

In  spite  of  these  admonitions,  in  spite 
of  the  House  i-ules,  and  In  spite  of  our 
Code  of  Official  Conduct,  a  story  head- 
lined "HUl  Panel  Hits  Nixon  Homes' 
Costs"  appeared  on  page  2  of  the  March 
22  issue  of  the  Washington  Post. 


And  the  public,  once  more  has  been 
mislead. 

Just  about  2  years  ago,  I  addressed  my- 
self on  this  floor  to  a  similar  incident  in- 
volving the  same  committee.  What  I  said 
then  is  true  today. 

Clearly,  we  have  again  witnessed  a 
breach  of  committee  rules  and  the  spirit, 
if  not  the  letter,  of  the  House  rules.  Thus, 
we  have  once  again  cast  doubt  upon  the 
integrity  of  this  body.  At  very  least,  we 
have  contributed  to  the  public's  dimin- 
ishing faith  in  Government,  and  in  Con- 
gress. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  a  Member 
wishes  to  be  associated  or  disassociated 
with  the  report — aiid  I  am  professing  nei- 
ther with  regard  to  the  report  in  ques- 
tion. Rather,  the  issue  is  one  of  principle: 
Should  some  Members  of  this  House  or 
their  employees  be  allowed  to  foist  upon 
the  public  a  report  seen  by  only  a  hand- 
ful of  Members  and  not  acted  upon  by 
the  responsible  committee? 

Integrity,  like  charity,  begins  at  home. 
The  Government  Operations  Committee, 
obviously,  is  incapable  of  protecting  the 
integrity  of  its  work,  and  so  it  is  up  to 
the  House  to  find  out  who  is  responsible 
for  the  premature  and  unauthorized  re- 
lease of  this  report  and  then  to  repri- 
mand that  person  or  persons. 

This  is  the  only  way  we  can  hope  to 
prevent  a  recurrence,  and  the  only  way 
we  can  assure  the  American  people  that 
we  in  Congress  practice  what  we  preach. 

To  this  end,  I  am  introducing  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  together  with  my  col- 
league, Mr.  Wydler  of  New  York,  on  the 
Government  Operations  Committee: 
Resolution 

Whereas  clause  27(d)(3)  of  Rule  XI  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  stipulates  that 
any  report  of  any  committee  shall  be  printed 
In  a  single  volume  which  shall  Include  all 
supplemental,  minority,  or  additional  views 
which  have  been  submitted  by  the  time  of 
the  filing  of  the  report;  and 

Whereas  all  Members  and  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  have  a 
responslbiity,  pursuant  to  a  memorandum 
from  their  Chairman  to  Subcommittee  Chair- 
men dated  December  14,  1971,  and  entitled, 
"Guidelines  for  Drafting  Investigative  Re- 
ports," to  maintain  the  confidentiality  of 
reports  before  approval  and  release  by  the 
full  Committee;  and 

Whereas  a  proposed  report  based  on  a  study 
by  the  Government  Activities  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
entlted,  "Expenditures  of  Federal  Fimds  in 
Support  of  Presidential  Properties,"  was  re- 
leased to  the  public  on  or  before  March  21, 
1974,  without  opportunity  for  submission  of 
supplemental,  minority,  or  additional  views, 
and  in  advance  of  Committee  consideration 
of  such  report.  In  violation  of  clause  27(d) 
(3)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  Guidelines  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations;  and 

Whereas  the  first  provision  of  the  Code  of 
Official  Conduct  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives states,  "A  Member,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  conduct 
himself  at  all  times  in  a  manner  which  shall 
reflect  creditably  on  the  House  of  Repres- 
entatives;" and 

Whereas  all  measures  relating  to  the  Code 
of  Official  Conduct  shall  be  referred,  under 
clause  19  of  Rule  XI  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct;  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct  Investigate  the  re- 
lease of  this  proposed  report,  with  the  objec- 
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tive  of  learning  which  person(s)  are  respon- 
sible for  the  release;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives censure  those  person  (s)  whom  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  find 
to  be  so  responsible,  and,  if  the  responsible 
person(s)  be  found  to  be  staff  member(s)  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
that  the  Chairman  of  that  Committee  be  in- 
structed to  impose  administrative  penalties, 
including,  at  his  discretion,  discharge  from 
employment,  against  such  staff  member  (s). 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  COMMIT- 
TEES DECISIONS  AFFECTING  AN 
ORDERLY  TREATMENT  OF  CON- 
TEMPORARY MARINE  MAMMALS 
PROBLEMS 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOX7RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  21,  1974,  I  inserted  an  article  in 
the  Congressional  Record  regarding  the 
Select  Committee's  incorrect  decision  to 
transfer  the  existing  jurisdiction  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee over  Panama  and  interocean  canals 
to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  This 
was  followed  by  comments,  on  March  25, 
1974,  relating  to  the  Select  Committee's 
fragmentation  of  the  existing  unified 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee's oceanography  jurisdiction.  Today, 
I  would  like  to  make  some  remarks  with 
respect  to  the  adverse  effect  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Committees'  decisions  on 
the  rational  treatment  of  marine  mam- 
mals. 

The  protection  of  marine  mammals  has 
been  consistently  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
and  we  have  proposed  comprehensive 
legislation  to  establish  an  integrated  sys- 
tem for  their  protection  and  regulation — 
Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972, 
Public  Law  92-522.  It  is  enlightening  to 
examine  the  fate  of  marine  mammals 
under  the  Select  Committee  on  commit- 
tees' reform  proposals.  I  ask  the  Mem- 
bers to  remember  the  tremendous  public 
interest  and  concern  for  seals,  whales, 
and  porpoises  that  resulted  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection 
Act  of  1972,  followed  shortly  by  passage 
of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973. 
Let  us  also  remember  that  a  prime  focus 
of  these  laws  dealt  with  the  health  and 
stability  of  the  ecosystem  and  dealt  not 
only  with  the  economic  benefits  of  the 
remarkable  animals  in  question  but  also 
their  values  to  recreation  and  esthetics. 
Just  what  does  the  proposed  reorganiza- 
tion scheme  do  to  marine  mammals? 

Let  us  examine  the  knotty  problem  of 
the  Prlbilof  fur  seals.  Here  we  have  a 
species  that  has  been  well  managed,  and 
through  the  careful  attention  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  a 
full  spectrum  of  talent  involving  fisheries 
scientists  and  oceanographers  have  been 
turned  loose  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of 
this  splendid  marine  mammal.  In  recent 
years  the  populations  of  seals  have  failed 
to  increase  In  numbers  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  management  practices. 
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Two  prime  causes  for  this  failure  are 
hypothesized:  First,  the  rapidly  growing 
Soviet  and  Japanese  trawl  fishery  in  the 
Bering  Sea,  a  fishery  that  may  be  in  di- 
rect competition  with  the  seals,  and, 
second,  the  possible  degradation  of  the 
ocean  environment  by  the  intrusion  of 
DDT,  DDE,  and  other  chlorinated  hydro- 
carbons, an  increase  which  may  in  effect 
be  reducing  the  birth  rate  of  the  seals. 
Investigations  are  now  underway  by  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration to  solve  this  critical  ques- 
tion. Under  the  select  committee's  deci- 
sion, this  work  would  be  reported  to 
three  separate  committees  of  the  House, 
a  fact  which  may  result  in  our  limited 
scientific  manpower  utilizing  their  time 
primarily  for  the  preparation  and  offer- 
ing of  testimony  rather  than  being  em- 
ployed in  the  field  gathering  necessary 
data. 

The  same  unfortunate  result  occurs 
when  we  consider  the  development  of 
solutions  to  the  problem  of  inadvertant 
porpoise  mortality  in  the  fishery  for 
yellowfln  tuna.  Solutions  here,  depend  on 
a  knowledge  of  all  the  key  factors:  the 
tuna  fish,  the  porpoises,  the  fishermen 
and  the  ocean  itself — again  the  jurisdic- 
tion will  be  spread  over  three  commit- 
tees. This  seems  a  most  inefficient  way  to 
organize  the  Congress  and  be  responsive 
to  critical  national  needs.  It  is  in  reality 
negative  reform — retrogression  in  the 
face  of  a  clear  environmental  mandate  to 
the  contrary. 

If  we  are  to  move  forward,  to  act  both 
responsibly  and  most  effectively  to  un- 
derstand the  dynamics  of  the  oceans  and 
the  life  they  contain,  we  can  only  do  so 
by  a  highly  integrated  approach — the 
highly  integrated  approach  taken  by  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee with  respect  to  these  problems  over 
the  years.  The  select  committee  mem- 
bers' stated  objectives  are  laudatory,  but 
their  perceptions  of  the  means  of  accom- 
plishment of  these  objectives  in  the  real 
world  are  incredible. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  WALSH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
25,  1918,  the  Byelonisslan  people  pro- 
claimed their  national  independence 
and  regained  their  freedom  which  was 
lost  to  Czarist  Russia  at  the  end  of  the 
18th  century.  On  that  day,  the  all 
Byelorussian  Congress,  meeting  in  the 
city  of  Minsk,  proclaimed  the  Byelo- 
russian Democratic  RepubUc.  A  provi- 
sional constitution  was  then  adopted 
which  called  for  direct  and  secret  ballot 
open  to  all;  freedom  of  speech,  press  and 
assembly;  national  and  cultural  auton- 
omy of  all  minorities;  an  8-hour  work 
day  and  the  right  to  strike;  all  guaran- 
tees of  human  rights,  advanced  for  their 
day. 
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The  independence  of  the  Byeloru.ssian 
Democratic  Republic  was  accorded  de 
jure  recognition  by  over  a  dozen  states, 
and  Byelorussian  legations  and  consu- 
lates were  set  up  in  some  foreign  capi- 
tals. Unfortunately,  the  new  state  was 
unable  to  enjoy  its  sovereignty  for  long. 
The  Russian  Communists  consolidated 
their  forces,  and  the  Red  Army  invaded 
Byelorussia.  The  Byelorussian  territory 
was  turned  into  a  battlefield,  and  the 
nation  soon  found  itself  in  Russian  cap- 
tivity again. 

In  an  attempt  to  pacify  the  national 
aspirations  of  the  Byelorussian  people, 
the  Soviet  Government  in  Moscow 
created  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic — BSSR — which  was  to  replace 
the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic. 
However,  this  regime  was  nothing  more 
than  a  new  form  of  subjugation.  By  this 
time,  the  national  consciousness  of  the 
Byelorussian  people  was  strongly  aroused 
and  led  to  several  armed  insurgencies, 
the  most  notable  being  the  SLuck  up- 
risings in  1920,  and  others  from  1922  to 
1926  in  the  districts  of  Vializ,  Homiel 
Cervien,  and  Barysau. 

The  German  occupation  during  World 
War  n  provided  a  period  of  relative  calm 
which  resulted  in  a  spontaneous  revival 
of  Byelorussian  national  institutions, 
counter  to  Eastern  European  policy  by 
the  Nazis.  In  1944,  in  Minsk,  the  Second 
All-Byelorussion  Congress  was  convened 
and  reaffirmed  the  desire  of  the  Byelo- 
russian people  for  complete  political 
independence. 

The  Byelorussion  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public of  today  is  not  an  independent 
state;  it  only  possesses  some  external 
trappings  of  independence,  such  as  its 
membership  in  the  United  Nations.  Such 
normal  functions  of  a  sovereign  state  as 
relations  with  other  states  are  not  only 
strictly  controlled  by  Moscow,  but  on  the 
diplomatic  level  do  not  exist. 

The  present  relations  of  Moscow  to 
Byelorussia  are  strictly  colonial  in  na- 
ture and  have  two  distinct  aims.  One  is 
to  exploit  the  Byelorussion  natural  re- 
sources for  the  benefit  of  Russian  im- 
perial expansion;  and  the  other  is  to 
eradicate  Byelorussian  nationalism  in 
the  hope  of  fostering  a  homogeneous  So- 
viet empire.  In  pursuit  of  these  policies, 
Moscow  has  implemented  the  following 
measures:  Only  Russians  are  permitted 
to  occupy  the  key  positions  in  the  BSSR; 
the  industrial  development  in  the  BSSR 
is  primarily  channeled  for  the  express 
purpose  of  developing  the  Russian  em- 
pire in  Siberia  and  Central  Asia;  the 
Byelorussian  language  has  been  almost 
completely  eliminated  from  administra- 
tive use,  from  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  and  from  secondary  schools. 
Still,  the  ceaseless  attacks  by  the  Com- 
munist press  and  radio  on  "Byelorussian 
Bourgeois  Nationalism"  prove  that  these 
policies  are  failing,  and  that  Soviet  Rus- 
sia will  never  succeed  in  stifling  the  de- 
sire of  the  Byelorussian  people  for  their 
national  freedom,  just  as  Czarist  Russia 
failed  in  the  same  endeavor. 

On  March  25,  1918,  the  highest  as- 
pirations of  the  Byelorussian  people  for 
a  free  and  independent  life  were  fulfilled. 
Today,  March  25  is  a  symbol  of  a  dy- 
namic   spiritual    force    for    Byelorus- 
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sian  independence  which  unites  aft  Bye- 
lorussians wherever  they  may  b«.  The 
flght  for  Byelorussian  Independence  Is 
also  a  fight  for  the  emergency  of  all  cap- 
tive nations,  which  Is  a  necessary  pre- 
requisite for  the  establishment  of  ft  last- 
ing peace  in  the  world. 


PRICE  CONTROLS.  A  PRAl 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OP   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26.  1974  \ 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
broad  agreement  across  our  land  that 
price  controls  have  failed  and  my  hope 
is  that  they  will  be  allowed  to  expire. 
In  this  rare  Instance,  both  management 
and  labor  agree  that  controls  have  been 
a  failure.  As  evidence  of  this,  I  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  editor- 
ial that  recently  appeared  in  the  Ma- 
chinist of  October  4,  1973 — the  organ  of 
the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists and  Aerospace  Workers.  The 
editorial  follows: 

An  Independent  Pindinc  :  Price  Controls, 
aFrattd 

One  of  the  nation's  most  productive  think 
tanks,  the  Rand  Corporation  of  Santa  Mon- 
ica, Calif.,  has  turned  out  another  paper  that 
may  cause  the  government  almost  as  much 
trouble  as  the  famous  Pentagon  Papers — an 
earlier  Rand  product. 

This  one  Isn't  classified  Top  Secret,  but 
President  Nixon  may  wish  it  had  been  If  ever 
It  gets  the  attention  it  deserves.  The  paper 
Is  entitled  "The  Effectiveness  of  Phase  n 
Price  Controls." 

The  four  Rand  economists  who  worked  on 
It  have  effectively  debunked  for  all  time  the 
ofiEkclal  folklore  about  the  usefulness  of  price 
contipls.  Here  Is  a  typical  excerpt: 

"When  price  trends  are  examined  on  an 
Industry-by-lndustry  basis,  the  evidence  ap- 
pears to  show  that  in  most  Industries  there 
was  hardly  any  relationship  between  Price 
Commission  ruling  and  price  trends." 

The  Rand  team  examined  price  changes  In 
117  Industries  during  Phase  11,  then  picked 
those  which  had  price  increases  in  excess  of 
5%  and  compared  the  average  price  increase 
to  the  average  increase  granted  by  the  Price 
Commission.  Here's  the  chart  that  resulted. 

(In  percent] 
Whcdeaale  Price  Index  during  phase  II..  12. 1 
,,^      Price  increases  granted  during  phase  II.     2. 4 

Said  the  Rand  paper : 

"In  industries  which  caused  the  most 
trouble  during  phase  11,  prices  went  up  five 
times  as  much  as  the  average  increase  al- 
lowed by  the  Price  Commission.  This  makes 
it  very  difficult  to  maintain  that  the  prices 
set  by  the  Price  Commission  bad  any  re- 
straining Impact  in  those  industries." 

On  the  other  band,  the  Rand  researchers 
found  that  in  several  industries,  where  the 
Price  Commission  granted  Increases,  prices 
actuaUy  declined  during  Phase  n. 

According  to  this  paper.  "The  data  show, 
when  all  117  industries  are  Included,  there  is 
essentially  a  zero  correlation,"  between  the 
decisions  of  the  Price  Commission  and  prices 
charged  by  the  large  manufacturers  in  a 
partlcxilar  Industry.  The  paper  carries  the 
documentation.        \ 

The  only  Justification  for  Phase  n  price 
controls  these  researchers  could  find  was  re- 
ported gingerly  this  way: 

"Data  pointing  to  the  Ineffectiveneai  of 
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Phase  n  price  controls  should  be  seriously 
considered  In  contemplating  any  future  con- 
trol program.  Since  Phase  n  controls  were 
the  meet  extensive  that  the  United  States 
has  undertaken  in  peacetime,  and  since  most 
other  price  control  programs  were  also  un- 
successful, one  is  led  to  the  general  con- 
clusion that  peacetime  price  controls  should 
be  avoided  and  that  the  U.S.  should  rely  in- 
stead on  more  traditional  methods  of  fighting 
Inflation. 

"One  problem  with  this  position  is  that 
price  controls  can  be  useful  even  if  they  do 
not  control  prices.  During  Phase  n,  for 
example,  the  existence  of  price  controls  pro- 
vided an  excuse  for  maintaining  wage  con- 
trols, and  many  businessmen  supported  the 
control  program  because  they  felt  that  the 
nuisance  of  price  controls  was  more  than 
offset  by  the  benefits  of  restraining  unions 
through  wage  controls. 

"However,  the  \ise  of  price  controls  as  a 
facade  for  maintaining  restraints  on  unions 
becomes  impossible  when  price  controls  are 
clearly  proven  to  be  Ineffective  and  the  pub- 
lic becomes  aware  of  it.  Besides,  there  are 
methods  other  than  price  controls  that  will 
ensure  wage  earners  that  they  do  not  bear 
the  entire  burden  of  fighting  Inflation.  Such 
methods  include  an  Increase  in  corporation 
income  taxei  or  more  progressive  personal 
Income  taxes." 

JAM  President  Floyd  Smith  called  the 
Nixon  Stabilization  Program  "a  hoax"  last 
December.  Few  in  Congress  would  listen. 
Perhaps  Senator  Proxmlre  (D)  of  Wis., 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
wiU  be  more  impressed  by  this  Rand  paper. 

Union  members  deserve  something  better 
from  their  friends  in  Congress  than  a 
fraudulent  stabilization  program  made  pos- 
sible by  the  blank  check  authority  which  the 
Democrats  voted  to  President  Nixon. 
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A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  CLAYTON 
ACT 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

OF   RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Clay- 
ton Act  to  encourage  competition  In  the 
oil  Industry  by  prohibiting  an  oil  com- 
pany, which  is  engaged  in  the  production 
and  refining  of  petroleum  products,  from 
engaging  in  the  marketing  of  such 
products. 

Right  now  we  are  in  the  throws  of  a 
fuel  shortage.  What  has  caused  this 
shortage?  When  we  examine  the  struc- 
ture of  oil  production  and  distribution, 
we  find  substantial  barriers  to  free  com- 
petition. These  carriers  are  designed  to 
keep  competitors  out  of  the  lucrative  oil 
business,  thus  limiting  the  supply  of  oU 
and  creating  monopoly  profits  for  the 
major  oil  companies. 

Barriers  to  entry  into  the  oil  industry 
are  set  up  hi  many  ways,  but  the  most 
important  method  is  vertical  Integration. 
Major  oil  companies  are  involved  in  all 
five  phases  of  the  petroleum  industry  op- 
erations: First,  crude  oil  production,  sec- 
ond, crude  oil  transportation,  third,  re- 
fining, fourth,  product  transportation, 
and  fifth,  the  marketing  of  refined  petro- 
leum products.  Involvement  and  control 
of  all  five  of  these  operations  by  the  ma- 


jor oil  companies  has  led  to  artificially 
high  prices  for  the  consumer. 

The  method  of  control  that  leads  to 
monopoly  profits  is  compels.  The  mauor 
oil  companies  own  most  of  the  known 
petroleum  resoiu-ces.  The  oil  depletion 
allowance  allows  a  22-percent  tax  deduc- 
tion for  profits  made  on  production  of 
crude  oil.  Profits,  mind  you,  not  the 
amount  of  production.  The  higher  the 
price  of  crude  oil,  the  higher  the  profits 
and  the  greater  the  tax  deduction.  Thus, 
by  monopoly  control  the  oil  companies 
are  maintaining  artiflcally  high  prices 
for  crude  to  get  astronomical  tax  deduc- 
tions. But  how  does  the  oil  industry 
maintain  this  artificial  level  of  prices. 
Well,  they  own  the  refineries.  It  is  a  sim- 
ple bookkeeping  process  to  shift  the  prof- 
its from  the  refinery  level  to  the  produc- 
tion level.  *» 

The  refineries  are  not  concerned  about 
profit  and  are  willing  to  pay  the  arti- 
ficially high  prices  for  crude.  With  Joint 
ownership  of  the  crude  production  and 
refineries,  the  profits  all  go  into  the  same 
pocket,  except  now  they  can  go  to  the 
Government  for  larger  tax  deductions. 
Because  there  is  almost  no  profit  at  the 
refinery  level,  the  oil  companies  have 
prevented  the  entrance  of  any  competi- 
tors. 

But  the  monopoly  does  not  stop  here. 
The  major  oil  companies  also  dominate 
the  retail  markets.  Through  heavy  reli- 
ance on  advertising  and  other  forms  of 
nonprlce    competition — that    is,    credit 
cards — the  oil  companies  have  segmented 
the  market  for  retail  gasoline  into  two 
markets,  one  for  branded  gasoline  and 
another  for  nonbranded  gasoline.  The  oil 
companies  determine  who  supplies  their 
retail  outlets  with  gasoline,  and  have 
restricted  this  opportunity  to  their  own 
refineries  and  cooperating  independent 
refineries.  This  means  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  market  for  refined  petroleum 
products  Is  Insulated  from  the  competi- 
tive pressures  of  the  truly  Independent 
section.  Again,  barriers  are  set  up  that 
prevent  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  gaso- 
line. Because  of  this  marketing  proce- 
dure, there  is  a  reduction  in  refinery  ca- 
pacity, both  for  independents  and  for  the 
entire  industry,  from  the  level  which 
prevail  if  all  refiners,  actual  and  poten- 
tial, were  not  prevented  from  competing 
for  the  right  to  supply  the  entire  demand 
for  gasoline.  Another  barrier  In  retail 
marketing  Is  that  the  major  oil  com- 
panies have  often  refused  to  sell  motor 
gasoline  to  independent  marketers.  These 
independent  marketers  are  the  primary 
source  of  price  competition  in  the  retail 
market  for  gasoline  and  represents  a 
threat  both  to  the  oil  companies  style  of 
marketing,  which  avoids  price  competi- 
tion, and  to  the  stability  of  their  share 
of  the  market.  It  is  at  these  levels  where 
the  public  really  feels  the  pinch.  Here, 
the  oil  companies'  power  Is  translated 
into  higher  profits  by  charging  higher 
prices  to  the  consumers.  It  is  time  to 
break  up  this  monopoly  power  to  allow 
competition  in  the  petroleum  Industry 
that  will  bring  about  greater  supplies  and 
lower  prices.  The  public  is  fed  up  and 
wants  action  now.  I  agree  and  hope  that 
Congress  will  favorably  consider  this  leg- 
islation in  this  session. 
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PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO 
H.R.   69 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  appropriate  time  during 
the  consideration  of  amendments  to  H.R. 
69, 1  intend  to  ofifer  the  following  amend- 
ment to  title  n : 

Page  59,  line  24,  strike  all  of  subsection 
"(c)"  of  "Sec.  801"  as  added  by  Sec.  201(a), 
and  insert  in  I'eu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  No  funds  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated in  the  first  bill  or  resolution  pro- 
posing to  make  an  appropriation  under  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  unless  the  aggregate 
amount  which  would  be  so  appropriated  is 
at  least  equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  appro- 
priated for  obligation  by  the  Commissioner 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  for  programs 
authorized  by  Title  XX,  III  and  V  of  Sections 
807  and  808  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  and  Title  III  (except 
for  Section  305  thereof)  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958." 


NEED  TO  REFORM  OCCUPATIONAL 
SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  ACT  OF  1970 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Select 
Labor  Subcommittee  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  held  hearings 
March  19  and  20,  on  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970.  This 
marks  the  beginning  of  an  extensive  re- 
view of  the  act's  implementation  and 
general  appUcability  toward  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  purposes  and  policy  of  as- 
suring every  working  man  and  woman 
safe  and  healthful  working  conditions. 

Next  month  will  mark  the  act's  third 
year  of  implementation.  There  are  many 
concerns  to  be  brought  to  light  regarding 
various  aspects  of  the  operations  and  en- 
forcement procedures  of  OSHA.  As  a  par- 
ticipant in  the  proceedings  of  providing 
testimcmy  on  the  need  to  reform  the  act, 
I  indicated  that  we  need  to  change  pro- 
visions starting  from  the  manner  in 
which  standards  are  set  all  the  way 
through  the  inspections  process  and  into 
the  review  and  appeal  rights  afforded  the 
cited  Individuals.  Appearing  with  me 
were  representatives  of  the  farming  and 
small  business  commimity  of  South  Da- 
kota where  OSHA's  appUcation  and  oper- 
ation has  greatly  Impinged  upon  the 
rights  of  individual  employers  without 
necessarily  enhancing  greater  safety  and 
healthful  working  conditions. 

I  would  at  this  time  like  to  include 
here  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Gary  Enright 
of  the  South  Dakota  Farm  Bureau  and 
Mr.  Art  Kroetch,  president  of  Little 
Scotchman's  Industries  of  PhiUp, 
S.Dak.: 

T'ESTlMONT  OF  MR.  OART  J.  ENRIGHT,  ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE Director,  South  Dakota  Farm 
Bureau 

I  am  Gary  Enright,  administrative  director 
of  South  Dakota  Farm  Bureau,  Huron,  South 
Dakota. 
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I  wish  to  thank  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee for  allowing  testimony  from  individ- 
uals and  organizations  regarding  corrections 
and  amendments  to  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act. 

I  appeared  before  this  committee  about 
two  years  ago  after  my  organization  had 
conducted  a  series  of  information  gathering 
meetings  across  the  state  of  South  Dakota  to 
determine  the  opinion  of  citizens  of  that 
state  on  what  is  now  commonly  called  OSHA. 
At  that  time  we  asked  that  the  committee 
exempt  agriculture  from  the  broad  coverage 
of  the  Act. 

The  exemption  has  taken  a  lot  of  pressure 
off  agriculture.  Many  agricultural  and  small 
business  employers,  however,  stlU  express  fear 
that  stringent  regulations  covering  the  safety 
of  their  employees  would  literally  drive  them 
out  of  business. 

We  have  experienced  an  incresising  aware- 
ness toward  safety  in  working  conditions  in 
many  areas,  not  because  of  the  severe  regula- 
tions or  threat  of  fine,  but  because  employ- 
ers and  employees  are  Increasingly  aware  of 
the  need  for  safe  working  conditions. 

We  appear  today  to  ask  this  committee  to 
consider  some  recommendations  as  to  how 
to  Improve  OSHA  as  It  applies  to  agriculture 
such  as  we  have  in  South  Dakota  in  the  area 
of  small  businesses  and  manufacturing  firms. 

The  members  of  Farm  Bureau  in  South 
Dakota  have  directed  their  attention  to  this 
matter  and  have  the  following  recommenda- 
tions : 

1.  Safety  standards  and  regulations  govern- 
ing business,  manufacturers,  and  agricultural 
operations  employing  15  or  fewer  persons 
should  be  exempt  from  the  type  of  regula- 
tions which  govern  firms  or  operations  which 
are  above  15  employees. 

A.  We  are  not  asking  for  total  exemption 
from  all  safety  standards,  but  are  asking  that 
standards  be  reasonable  and  suitable  for  the 
type  of  operations  they  govern. 

B.  These  standards  should  be  written  with 
the  assistance  of  representatives  of  the  own- 
ers or  operators  of  the  businesses  and  the 
employees  of  those  businesses. 

C.  We  recommend  that  standards  for  agri- 
cultural employers  be  written  only  after  rep- 
resentatives of  various  tj^es  of  agricultural 
and  small  business  operations  and  their  em- 
ployees work  with  department  officials  in 
promulgating  regulations  and  that  they  not 
be  enforced  untU  proper  public  hearing 
processes  are  conducted. 

2.  We  recommend  that  safety  regulations 
and  standards  which  are  promulgated  under 
the  above  system  be  voluntary  for  at  least 
three  years  from  the  time  of  enforcement. 
This  is  being  requested  so  that  ample  time 
will  be  allowed  for  an  educational  process. 

3.  It  is  the  recommendation  of  the  organi- 
zation I  represent  that  farm  and  small  busi- 
ness safety  procedures  and  standards  be  the 
subject  of  an  educational  program  to  be 
conducted  through  existing  educational  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  National  Safety 
Council,  Extension,  Vocational  Education, 
and  farm  organizations,  and  that  these  pro- 
grams be  financed  through  grants  from  the 
federal  government. 

4.  We  recommend  that  employees  be  liable 
under  the  Act  so  that  they  also  have  respon- 
slbUlty  In  the  area  of  conducting  safe  work- 
ing practices  on  the  job.  Employers  should 
not  be  subject  to  fine  or  imprisonment  be- 
cause an  employee  refused  to  observe  safety 
standards  under  conditions  in  which  the 
employer  provided  a  reasonably  safe  place  in 
which  to  work. 

5.  A  program  directed  toward  on-site  con- 
sultation for  small  businesses  and  agriculture 
to  assist  them  in  developing  safe  working 
conditions. 

6.  We  concur  with  Representative  Abdnor's 
recommendation  that  an  economic  impact 
study  be  made  on  the  effect  of  all  regiilations 
promulgated  and  that  this  study  be  con- 
sidered when  the  regulations  are  finally 
developed. 
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7.  And  finally,  we  ask  that  this  Committee 
establish  a  study  of  the  present  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  and  the  regula- 
tions promulgated  under  the  act  and  deter- 
mine whether  American  businesses,  manu- 
facturers, and  agriculture  can  continue  to 
operate  at  a  non-inflationary  level.  The  costs 
of  complying  with  OSHA  regulations  should 
not  be  prohibitive  and  generally  cannot  be 
borne  entirely  by  the  companies  involved. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  OSHA  has 
caused  a  great  deal  of  concern  throughout 
the  nation.  There  are  many,  many  areas 
which  directly  affect  agriculture  because 
agriculture  depends  upon  almost  every  in- 
dustry in  the  nation  for  its  machinery,  svip- 
plies,  chemicals,  processing,  transportation, 
and  retailing  of  its  products.  OSHA  affects 
agriculture  when  regulations  are  imposed  on 
even  the  largest  manufacturing  firms  because 
the  increased  cost  of  Implementing  safety 
measures  at  these  plants  is  passed  along  to 
the  consumer  of  their  products.  Strict  safety 
regulations  covering  small  manufacturers 
supplying  the  large  firms  with  parts  have 
caused  extreme  hardships  because  some  of 
these  firms  have  gone  out  of  business  rather 
than  attempt  to  meet  the  OSHA  regulations 
and  now  we  are  faced  with  shortages  In  the 
supply  of  machinery  and  tractors. 

There  are  Impacts  far  greater  than  the 
mere  lack  of  supply  of  some  parts  or  the 
shortage  of  farm  machinery.  We  must  also 
take  into  consideration  the  Impact  of  un- 
employment in  the  communities  where  these 
small  plants  are  located.  We  must  face  the 
possible  impact  of  loss  of  purchasing  power 
of  agriculture,  or  even  a  shortage  of  food 
products  because  farmers  are  unable  to  get 
the  needed  equipment  in  quantity  to  raise 
the  food  which  is  demanded  by  the  American 
consumer.  We  must  consider  that  agriculture 
cannot  add  the  increased  cost  of  conforming 
to  safety  regulations  to  the  consumer  price 
of  food. 

There  is  another  economic  Impact  to  con- 
sider. Tills  is  the  impact  of  the  loss  of  em- 
ployment for  persons  working  in  small  plants 
in  low  population  areas,  or  the  loss  of  em- 
ployment for  persons  working  in  agriculture, 
because  their  employers  are  unable  to  meet 
the  costs  of  compliance  with  OSHA  regula- 
tions. This  puts  a  serious  economic  burden 
on  small  communities. 

We  are  in  hopes  that  the  members  of  this 
committee  and  the  Congress  itself  will  take 
back  some  of  the  power  it  has  given  to  agen- 
cies of  government  and  that  you  will  impose 
some  restrictions  on  the  regxilatory  bodies 
under  OSHA  in  the  area  of  promulgation, 
education,  and  enforcement  of  safety  regula- 
tions and  standards. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  express 
our  opinions. 

Testimony  of  Mr.  Art  Kroetch,  Little 

Scotchman's  Industries,  Philip,  S.  Dak. 

I  am  appearing  before  you  at  the  request  of 
Representative  Abdnor  of  South  Dakota,  and 
I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  consideration. 

I  am  the  major  stockholder  and  the  man 
who  started  the  business  known  as  Little 
Scotchman  Industries  of  Philip,  South 
Dsikota.  Our  firm  does  business  in  every  state 
In  the  United  States,  except  one,  that  being 
Hawaii  due  to  location. 

X  am  quite  familiar  with  O.S.H.A.,  having 
served  on  the  Bll-5  committee,  writing 
standards  for  Iron  workers  which  Is  in  our 
field,  as  we  manufacture  the  Dvorak  iron 
worker.  It  is  a  hydraulic  operated  machine  of 
small  to  medium  size  and  sold  to  plants  of 
the  largest  size  and  the  smallest. 

My  experience  also  has  been  wearing  many 
hats,  as  we  are  a  small  company  with  40  full- 
time  employees.  One  of  my  jobs  is  being 
safety  man,  and  we  were  only  cited  on  one 
citation  and  had  a  total  of  six  violations  from 
O.S.H.A.  with  a  fine  of  only  $75  on  3  violations 
of  $25  each.  When  you  consider  that  we  have 
In  use  dally  more  than  40  industrial  machines 
of  various  sizes  and  types  for  our  products. 
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and  with  only  $75  fine,  I  consider  It  Icomlng 
out  qvilt«  well. 

Howerer,  I  am  quite  opposed  to  OS.H.A. 
In  several  respects.  One  reason  being  the  In- 
spector can  demand  entry  to  any  business  at 
any  time  be  chooses,  regardless  If  manage- 
ment or  owner  Is  present  or  not,  as  you  will 
note  In  one  of  the  references,  and  that  being 
Petersen  Company  of  Pierre,  South  Dakota. 

Many  small  businessmen  are  very  much 
afraid  of  O.S.H.A.  because  they  don't  have 
the  expertise  to  be  able  to  understand  what 
Is  needed  to  comply  simply  because  the  Fed- 
eral Register  Is  not  clear  on  what  is  needed. 

I  believe  If  you  follow  Article  Four  of  the 
Preamble  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  that  you  will  find  the  O.S.H.A'  to  be 
unconstitutional. 

Article  Pour:  The  right  of  the  people  to  be 
seciure  In  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and 
effects  against  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures,  shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  War- 
rants shall  Issue,  but  upon  probable  cause, 
supported  by  Oath  or  alllrmatlon,  and  partic- 
ularly describing  the  place  to  be  searched, 
and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  soloed. 

I  believe  It  Is  unconstitutional  for  an  In- 
spector to  be  allowed  entry  Into  nay  business 
without  first  giving  notice  In  advance  to  the 
management  when  he  plans  to  make  his  In- 
spection, especially  when  he  can  cl(e  viola- 
tions against  the  business  and  cause  the 
business  to  be  fined  without  recourse^ 

I  believe  that  any  other  law  enforcement 
organizations,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
other  federal  biireaus,  do  not  have  the  privi- 
lege of  conducting  business  In  this  aaannnr 
for  reasons  stated  In  Article  Four.  My  reason 
tells  me  that  OSHA  should  not  bajve  this 
power  either.  | 

Also,  I  am  told  by  IRS  that  any  flnie  levied 
by  OSHA  Is  not  tax  deductible  from*  federal 
Income  tax,  which  I  feel  is  wrong.  I  know 
that  fines  such  as  traffic  and  other  lines  are 
not  deductible;  and  I  think  that  Is  right  be- 
cause they  are  willfully  committed.  But 
OSHA  Is  different  In  the  respect  that  man- 
agement does  not  commit  a  willful  Qrlme  by 
not  meeting  all  standards,  because  It  Is  near- 
ly Impossible  to  meet  these  standards.  I  am 
sure  you  must  agree  that  an  OSHA  line  Is  a 
business  expense  and  should  be  deductible 
from  Income  tax.  [ 

I  believe  that  employees  should  be  iield  re- 
sponsible for  OSHA  in  this  respect^  In  the 
care  and  maintenance  of  the  machinery  they 
operate.  The  OSHA  law  releases  employees  of 
all  responsibility,  or  at  least  the  waff  I  read 
the  law.  It  does.  j 

The  employer  can  do  everything  !to  meet 
06HA,  and  an  employee  can  tear  It  jdown  as 
fast  as  the  employer  builds  It  up;  but  the 
employer  pays.  If  an  employee  refuses  to  use 
safety  equipment  provided  by  the  employer 
and  Is  caught  by  the  OSHA  Inspector,  who 
pays?  The  employer,  and  not  the  ttnployee 
who  Is  resptonslble  for  the  so-caIle4  crime. 
OSHA  calls  It  a  crime  or  at  least  flnfs  for  It. 
Call  It  what  you  like.  | 

I  believe  that  the  court  system  should  be 
changed  for  these  reasons.  As  I  understand 
the  law,  the  judge  and  Jury  are  thiree  men 
located  In  one  city  of  a  given  area  or  district 
of  the  United  States.  In  my  case.  It  la  Billings, 
Montana,  which  Is  500  miles  awaiy.  I  am 
afraid  It  would  have  to  be  a  heavy  fine  be- 
fore It  would  be  worthwhile  to  flgtt  a  case 
even  If  I  knew  I  was  right.  I  bellevfe  this  Is 
wrong.  No  business  should  be  asked  io  travel 
500  miles  to  be  tried  In  court.  In  my|  estima- 
tion. I 

Another  thing  that  I  believe  is  wrong  Is 
that  one  of  the  first  questions  the  Inspector 
asked  me  was,  "Are  your  employees  repre- 
sented by  a  union?"  I  cannot  see  any  reason 
for  this  question  to  be  on  the  questtonnaire 
unless  It  would  be  so  that  the  Information 
could  be  passed  on  so  that  It  would  be  easier 
for  the  unions  to  organize  non-unl^n  com- 
panlee.  It  la  true  that  if  the  company  is 
union,  the  Inspector  wants  a  union]  man  to 
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accompany  him  on  the  Inspection,  which  I 
will  buy;  but  he  does  not  need  to  have  this 
question  on  the  sheet  to  find  If  It  is  a  union 
shop. 

I  am  told  by  OSHA  that  If  I  am  cited  for  a 
violation  and  fined  for  It,  I  have  X  many  days 
to  comply.  But  If  It  is  a  gray  area,  of  which 
there  are  many,  and  I  fix  the  wrong  and  com- 
ply, or  think  I  do,  and  a  re-lnspectlon  does 
not  suit  the  Inspector,  the  company  can  be 
liable  for  a  fine  of  X  many  dollars  a  day 
from  the  date  of  the  first  Inspection  until  it 
Is  fixed  to  suit  the  compliance  officer.  He  does 
not  need  to  tell  you  how  to  do  It,  unless  he 
chooses  to  do  so.  Another  thing  that  Is 
grossly  wrong  Is  that  there  are  amazing  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  from  one  compliance  of- 
ficer to  another,  and  In  many  cases  It  Is  run 
by  opinion  alone. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned,  I  be- 
lieve that  OSHA  should  be  repealed  In  lieu 
of  some  workable  safety  law  If  It  Is  needed. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  workman's 
compensation,  fire  Insurance,  and  liability 
would  be  deterrent  enough  to  make  any  com- 
pany be  as  safe  as  possible.  Our  little  com- 
pany paid  $5,000.00  m  1973.  Incidentally,  I 
have  had  men  on  workman's  compensation 
for  a  total  of  26  years,  ranging  in  number 
from  1  to  40  men  and  have  had  only  two 
claims  that  were  paid  for  being  off  work 
for  more  than  8  days. 

If  we  are  to  have  this  law,  then  let's  get  to- 
gether and  make  It  fair  to  all  employers,  em- 
ployees, OSHA  and  any  other  parties  In- 
terested. 

I  have  stated  the  reasons  I  think  the  law 
should  be  repealed;  and  if  It  Is  not  repealed, 
then  all  of  the  things  I  mentioned  should  be 
changed. 

Also,  I  have  more  things  that  need  atten- 
tion. One  Is  training  the  inspectors  so  they 
are  knowledgeable  about  tbelr  Job.  The  In- 
spector we  had  was  quite  deplorable  to  say 
the  least,  as  far  as  knowledge  was  concerned, 
and  I  will  relate  them  "o  you  In  person.  I  am 
sure  that  the  Depxartment  of  Labor  could  find 
many  sources  of  training  for  compliance  of- 
ficers In  trade  associations,  etc.  It  Is  my  be- 
lief that  the  Machine  Tool  BuUders  Associa- 
tion has  offered  to  train  Inspectors  In  the 
machine  tool  line  so  that  they  would  be 
knowledgeable  at  least  to  recognize  a  specific 
machine  when  they  see  It,  If  not  know  the 
exact  guarding  necessary  for  It,  as  was  the 
case  of  the  compliance  officer  that  made  our 
Inspection. 

Another  thing  that  I  believe  must  be 
changed  Is  that  the  compliance  officer  and 
management  sit  down  after  an  Inspection  and 
decide  what  was  found  wrong  and  decide 
what  must  be  done  to  correct  the  problem. 
The  company  should  be  given  X  many  days 
to  comply  without  fine.  Then  If  It  Is  not  done 
upon  re-lnspectlon,  the  company  should  be 
fined  for  non-compliance,  but  absolutely  not 
on  the  first  trip  around.  I  am  told  that  this 
Is  the  way  the  Bureau  of  Mines  does,  except 
they  don't  fine.  They  simply  shut  the  com- 
pany down  until  the  correction  Is  made,  and 
this  Is  done  on  re-lnspectlon. 

Members  of  the  Conunlttee,  I  am  going  to 
wander  Just  a  bit  from  OSHA  now  and  re- 
late as  best  I  can  the  plight  of  the  small 
businessman.  Between  getting  your  federal 
taxes  paid  on  the  third  banking  day  after 
payday,  fighting  with  wage  and  hour  men, 
collecting  debts  which  have  been  made 
harder  by  federal  legislation,  fighting  some 
insurance  company  on  a  product  liability 
case  that  was  not  his  responsibility  that 
was  more  than  likely  caused  by  a  no-fault 
insurance  law  passed  in  some  governmental 
agency,  trying  to  read  up  on  consumer  pro- 
tection bills  which  are  about  to  slap  many 
of  us  In  the  face,  it  looks  like  a  harder  fight 
than  OSHA.  We  are  worrying  about  land 
use  bills  that  will  affect  about  every  acre 
of  land  in  the  United  States  sooner  or  later, 
battling  environmental  protection  laws  that 
affect  many  of  us,  and  majrtM  fighting  a 
labor  dlq;>ute  all  at  the  same  time. 
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It  may  be  that  some  of  the  politicians  will 
get  their  wishes  sooner  than  they  expect,  and 
that  la  to  nationalize  everything.  I  can  tell 
you  from  experience  that  we  as  businessmen 
cannot  last  very  long  amongst  the  octopiu 
that  has  a  strangle  hold  such  as  the  federal 
government  has  on  vis  now. 

The  following  are  excerpts  of  letters  I  have 
received  from  other  concerned  South  Da- 
kotans  regarding  their  feelings  on  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970: 
From  Mr.  Ray  Godfrey,  Godfrey  Brake  Serv- 
ice and  Supply  Company,  118  Omaha  Street, 
Rapid  City,  South  Dakota:  "I  can't  see  why 
a  small  business  has  to  be  subject  to  such 
an  unfair  regulation  and  be  fined  every  time 
one  of  the  Inspectors  drops  In  to  our  places. 
We  have  been  inspected  one  time  and  fined 
$25.00. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  a  building  is 
buUt  and  meets  all  city  and  state  building 
codes,  one  should  not  have  to  be  forced  to 
spend  large  sums  of  money  to  fit  the  OSHA 
code." 

PYom  Mr.  O.  Homer  Harding,  State  Senator, 
Pierre,  South  Dakota:  "It  is  my  opinion 
that  a  determination  of  the  true  pvui>oee  of 
the  Act  should  be  arrived  at  first.  Is  it  de- 
signed to  safeguard  the  health  and  well 
being  of  the  worker;  or  is  it  a  revenue  meas- 
ure? If  It  Is  the  first,  then  I  recommend  that 
the  inspectors  give  warnings  and  If  the  de- 
ficiency Is  corrected  In  30  days,  there  be  no 
fine.  With  this  type  of  assistance  there  would 
be  more  understanding  and  cooperation  be- 
tween government  and  the  private  sector; 
and  isn't  this  what  it's  all  about?  Govern- 
ment is  supposedly  designed  to  help  the 
citizenry,  not  harass  and  badger  the  normal 
flow  of  activity.  If  it  is  the  second  reason, 
then  I  say  the  whole  act  Is  a  fraud  and  should 
be  scrapped. 

"As  a  further  reconunendatlon,  I  feel  the 
record  system  should  be  modified  In  cases 
where  there  are  fewer  than  100  employees. 
For  starters,  eliminate  all  posting  and  forms 
other  than  a  file  of  loss  time  accidents,  only. 
Other  records  are  nothing  more  than  harass- 
ment and  serve  no  viseful  purpose  whatever. 

"I,  also,  became  concerned  when  each  year 
in  the  legislatxire  we  are  faced  with  STATE 
OSHA  regulations  and  department  formation 
by  the  statement,  'If  we  don't  do  this,  the 
Fed's  will  really  get  tough  In  S.  Dak.'  Now, 
I  say  this  type  of  Justification  is  ridiculous. 
Why  two  levels  of  bureaucracy  when  the  Fed- 
eral can  handle  It  now  with  the  least  expense 
to  the  taxpayer.  If  the  state  of  S.  Dak.  must 
establish  an  OSHA  Department,  then  there 
is  absolutely  no  need  for  a  Federal  Agency. 
Duplication  must  stop. 

"Art,  I  know  this  Is  general  philosophy 
more  than  q>eclflc  points  of  the  law.  However, 
to  be  specific  in  all  areas  would  be  an  impos- 
sible task.  It  Is  my  hope  that  sincere  think- 
ing men  will  prevail  and  the  Act  be  modified 
to  be  helpful  and  practical  without  Jeopardis- 
ing Its  avowed  purpose,  that  Is,  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  working  people  of  this  coun- 
try." 

Prom  Larry  M.  Owen,  Vice  President,  Mar- 
keting and  Development,  Black  Hills  Power 
and  Light  Company,  P.O.  Box  1951,  Rapid 
City,  South  Dakota:  "One  of  the  primary  con- 
cerns of  many  people  is  the  Inspection  pro- 
cedure wherein  the  business  or  industry  is 
found  to  be  in  violation  of  a  regulation  and 
Immediately  faces  a  citation  and/or  fine.  Cer- 
tainly It  would  be  much  better  to  discuss 
violations  with  the  inspector  and  at  least  at- 
tempt to  resolve  the  problem  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  both  parties.  Some  reasonable  time 
period  should  be  allowed  for  compliance  after 
citations  are  issued  and  prior  to  assessing  any 
fine. 

"Owners  and  managers  of  business  and  in- 
dustry. In  most  cases,  intend  to  provide  a  safe 
working  environment  for  all  employees  and 
expect  to  comply  with  OSHA  regulations. 
However,  in  many  inspections,  violations  are 
minimal  and  can  be  corrected  expediently  If 
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the  parties  Involved  are  reasonable  In  their 
attitude  toward  each  other. 

"I  would  much  prefer  an  attitude  by 
OSHA  of  assisting  business  and  indvistry  In 
the  reduction  of  occupational  injuries,  in 
the  Improvement  of  working  conditions  and 
In  the  general  Improvement  of  the  working 
rnvironment.  Many  companies.  Black  Hills 
Power  and  Light  Company  Included,  have 
actively  promoted  safety  for  many  years,  both 
In  their  own  Industry  and  in  the  communi- 
ties in  which  they  do  business  and  are  will- 
iikg  to  cooperate  with  federal  agencies.  I  feel 
that  a  spirit  of  cooperation  would  be  more 
valuable  than  the  present  system  of  inspec- 
tion, citation  and  fine.  The  citations  and 
fines  could  be  used  where  there  is  an  obvious 
or  serious  disregard  lor  the  safety  and  health 
of  employees." 

From  Grace  Petersen,  Petersen  Motors,  Inc., 
422  South  Fort  Street,  Pierre,  South  Dakota: 
"As  for  the  Inspection  of  Petersen  Motors, 
Inc.  by  OSHA,  both  Mr.  Petersen  and  I  were 
absent  the  day  of  the  inspection.  We  there- 
fore have  no  first  hand  knowledge  of  how 
the  inspector  conducted  himself  or  what 
the  procedure  was.  According  to  our  em- 
ployees, the  man  merely  said  he  was  with 
the  government  and  that  this  was  Just  rou- 
tine  Inspection.  To  my  knowledge  be  did 
not  present  any  credentials.  Our  salesman 
offered  to  call  me  so  I  could  find  the  records 
he  asked  about:  however,  the  inspector  said 
they  were  unimportant  and  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  him  to  see  them. 

"I'm  sure  it  is  the  practice  in  other  busi- 
nesses as  in  ours  that  only  a  limited  number 
of  people  have  access  to  business  records. 
In  our  business,  which  is  family  oriented, 
only  myself  and  Mr.  Petersen  have  complete 
access  to  business  records. 

"It  was  the  considered  opinion  of  our 
entployees  that  the  inspector  had  little,  if 
any,  knowledge  of  the  garage  business.  The 
alleged  violations  tend  to  confirm  this 
opinion. 

"You  can  see  by  the  material  enclosed  that 
we  only  contested  the  record  keeping  alleged 
violation.  While  the  fine  of  $350.00  and  the 
work  needed  to  correct  alleged  violations  was 
near  $2,000.00,  we  consider  this  a  large 
amount  of  nooney  but  felt  it  would  be  more 
costly  to  contest  the  rest  of  them  when  you 
consider  the  amount  of  money  and  time 
that  could  be  consumed  by  running  to  hear- 
ings and  tilring  attorneys.  Being  a  small 
family  type  business,  any  time  away  from 
the  business  is  costly  in  business  lost. 

"We  believe  that  the  OSHA  law  should  be 
repealed  In  Its  entirety.  If  this  Is  not  pos- 
sible, then  It  should  exclude  small  business 
with  under  25  employees.  Small  businesses 
are  safety  conscious  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  is  too  costly  to  have  employees  In- 
jured. Our  record  speaks  for  Itself,  more  than 
twenty  years  In  business  with  only  a  few 
minor  injuries  requiring  first  aid  and  no 
serious  injuries." 
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HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OP  CAUromMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26.  1974 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
can  now  look  forward  to  running  our 
automobiles  on  water.  This  exciting  pos- 
sibility of  using  one  of  our  most  plentiful 
elements — hydrogen — as  a  fuel  source  is 
fascinating.  It  is  the  niain  ingredient  of 
water — HaO — and  it  offers  a  pollution- 
free  abundance  of  energy  that  would  eli- 
minate the  need  for  drilling  for  oil  and 
cas,  mining  of  coal,  or  grinding  up  of  oil 
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shale.  Hydrogen  is  a  safe,  convenient  fuel 
that  shows  great  promise  for  the  future. 
Experiments  at  UCLA  give  us  a  glimpse 
of  what  may  become  a  major  break- 
through. President  Nixon's  "Operation 
Independence"  must  proceed  immedi- 
ately to  apply  ample  research  funds  in 
this  area. 

I  include  as  a  portion  of  my  remarks 
a  brilliant  article  on  this  subject  by 
Herb  Lawrence,  the  environment  writer 
for  the  San  Diego  Evening  Tribune. 

"Elemental"  Replacement  fob  Ou.  Pound 
(By  Herb  Lawrence) 

Research  at  UCLA  shows  that  hydrogen,  a 
very  light  element  which  is  plentiful  in 
water,  packs  the  ability  to  replace  oil  as  our 
major  fuel  by  the  middle  of  the  1980s. 

tJCLA  scientists  believe  this  gas,  the  sim- 
plest and  lightest  of  all  elements,  could  per- 
manently free  this  country  from  dependency 
on  the  whims  and  blackmail  of  oil  sources. 

Hydrogen  could  fuel  all  cars,  buses  and 
trucks  in  the  United  States  and  do  a  host 
of  other  chores  such  as  producing  electricity 
by  fueling  turbines  and  fuel   cells. 

There  are  still  some  problems  with  hy- 
drogen, an  odorless  and  colorless  gas,  but 
nothing  that  can't  be  overcome  relatively 
quickly  with  stifficient  development  money. 

William  Van  Vorst,  associate  professor  of 
engineering  and  applied  science  at  UCLA, 
says  the  research  of  his  group  shows  that; 

Cars  can  operate  just  as  efficiently  on  hy- 
drogen as  they  do  on  gasoline. 

Engines  need  less  maintenance  when  us- 
ing hydrogen  because  the  element  doesn't 
contain  the  particles  that  gasoline  does.  This 
cuts  maintenance  costs  and  makes  the  en- 
gines last  longer. 

Cars  operating  on  hydrogen  put  out  prac- 
tically no  pollutants.  They  dont  need  the 
nomuil  smog  control  devices.  Tests  done  by 
Van  Vorst's  laboratory  show  a  hydrogen- 
powered  car  that  easily  meets  the  tough  1976 
federal  emission  standards.  It  puts  out  no 
hydrocarbons  or  carbon  monoxide.  There  is 
a  slight  trace  of  nitrogen  oxides. 

When  operating  on  hydrogen  the  car  emits 
mostly  water  vapor.  Van  Vc«^t  said  it's  "fog 
instead  of  smog  that  comes  out." 

Problems  encountered  with  hydrogen: 

There  occasionally  is  some  back-flrmg  dur- 
ing car  operations.  But  Van  Vorst  is  working 
on  It  and  thinks  he  has  it  solved  with  ex- 
haust gas  recirculation. 

The  storage  area  needed  for  hydrogen  in 
a  car  is  too  large  now.  It's  larger  than  for  a 
gasoline  tank.  But  he  said  he  thinks  it  can 
be  reduced  without  too  many  problems. 

Van  Vorst  and  his  five  other  researchers 
have  been  asked  by  the  federal  government 
to  generally  determine  if  hydrogen  could  do 
the  Job  of  replacing  gasoline. 

Specifically,  the  $60,000  grant  from  the 
Department  of  Transportation  is  to  evaluate 
tl^e  engine  performance  with  hydrogen  and 
to  develop  a  way  in  which  hydrogen  will  take 
up  less  storage  space  in  a  car. 

"Engine  performance  has  been  good  in 
our  tests,"  he  said  In  a  telephone  interview. 
"And  we  think  we  can  store  hydrogen  in  a 
smaller  area  by  using  the  hjrdride  method. 
In  this  system,  you  store  the  hydrogen  In 
powdered  metals." 

In  the  hydride,  the  hydrogen  would  be  kept 
in  a  conablnatlon  of  powdered  metals  under 
pressure  until  needed.  The  hydrogen  would 
then  be  extracted  so  It  could  fuel  the  car. 

Van  Vorst  said  much  less  space  would  be 
needed  to  carry  a  hydride  tank. 

He  said  that  UCLA  Is  using  a  1972  Amer- 
ican Motors  Gremlin  for  its  research  work. 

"We  use  gaseous  hydrogen  to  power  the 
car,"  be  said.  "It's  also  possible  now  to  use 
liquefied  hydrogen.  But  then  you  have  to 
keep  It  at  400  degrees  below  zero  and  that 
complicates  the  whole  process." 
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The  gas  hydrogen  tanks  are  stored  where 
the  car's  rear  seat  would  normally  be. 

Maximum  range  of  the  car  vrithout  a  re- 
fill Is  60  miles. 

"That's  a  limiting  factor,"  he  said.  "But 
we  are  sure  that  using  the  hydride  method 
would  expand  the  range  by  a  lot  and  make 
it  comparable  to  the  gasoline  driven  car." 

The  ISO-horsepower  engine  in  the  test  car 
is  a  normal  Internal  combustion  engine  ex- 
cept for  some  minor  modifications  to  suit 
the  gaseous  hydrogen. 

It  has  c^}erated  on  hydrogen  for  more  than 
1 .000  miles. 

Van  Vorst  said  that  within  10  years  "we 
would  be  fueling  a  lot  of  our  cars  and  trucks 
with  hydrogen.  It  wovUd  take  a  commitment 
of  money  because  you  would  have  to  have 
service  stations  available  to  pump  hydrogen 
and  a  system  to  get  it  out  of  water." 

The  technique  of  getting  hydrogen  oin  of 
water  by  using  electricity  already  is  well 
known. 

"Some  slight  engine  modifications  would 
be  needed  for  cars,"  he  said.  "But  that 
wouldn't  be  much.  We  could  have  buses  run- 
nmg  on  hydrogen  In  5  years  and  other  ve- 
hicles in  10  years." 

There's  been  concern  over  the  volatility 
of  hydrogen.  Some  people  feel  that  it  could 
ignite  too  easily. 

"That  not  true."  Van  Vorst  said.  "Our 
research  shows  that  it  isn't  any  more  likely 
to  go  up  than  gasoline." 

Cost  of  the  hydrogen  also  has  been  held 
up  as  a  problem.  But  Van  Vorst  said  that 
with  mass  production  the  cost  would  be  cut 
to  low  levels. 


LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON'S  SPECIAL 
MESSAGE  TO  THE  CONGRESS 
PROPOSING  A  NATIONWIDE  WAR 
ON  THE  SOURCES  OF  POVERTY, 
AIARCH   16,   1964 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF    CALIFOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  10  years 
ago,  on  March  16, 1964,  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  declared  war  on  poverty.  In 
proposing  the  establishment  of  a  Fed- 
eral poverty  program.  President  Johnson 
defined  the  war  on  poverty  as  not  simply 
a  struggle  to  support  people,  but  a  strug- 
gle to  give  people  a  chance. 

In  the  10  years  since  this  declaration 
of  war,  millions  of  Americans  have  been 
given  a  chance ;  milIi<Mis  have  been  lifted 
out  of  poverty;  millions  have  had  a  voice 
in  the  decisions  which  affected  their  lives, 
and  millions  have  risen  from  a  sense  of 
helplessness  and  despair  to  positions  of 
leadership  in  their  communities  and  in 
tlie  Nation.  These  millions  are  a  living 
testament  to  the  rightness  of  the  objec- 
tives President  Johnson  set  forth  in 
March  1964.  and  a  testament  to  the 
crucial  need  for  these  efforts  to  con- 
tinue. 

On  the  10th  anniversary  of  this  decla- 
ration we  should  be  strengthening  the 
Federal  poverty  program;  instead,  we  are 
in  another  war,  a  fight  for  survival.  On 
June  30  of  this  year,  the  funding  author- 
ity for  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
will  expire.  The  administration  has  pro- 
posed that  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity be  dismantled  and  that  Fed- 
eral funding  for  poverty  programs,  most 
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notably  the  community  action  program, 
be  discontinued.  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation, along  with  Congressmen  Carl 
Perkins  and  Alphonzo  Bell  (H.R. 
12464)  which  would  extend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  which  established  the 
OfHce  of  Economic  Opportunity  for  3  ad- 
ditional years.  My  Subcommittee  on 
Equal  Opportunities  has  conducted  hear- 
ings aroimd  the  coimtry  and  in  Wash- 
ington on  the  future  of  the  OEO  pro. 
grams,  and  I  anticipate  that  the  subcom- 
mittee will  act  within  the  next  few  weeks 
to  report  an  extension  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act. 

I  thinic  it  is  appropriate  to  take  an- 
other look  at  the  initial  declaration  of 
the  war  on  poverty.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  It  did  not  seek,  nor  h£is  it 
achieved,  miracles.  In  President  John- 
son's words: 

We  are  fully  aware  that  this  program  will 
not  eliminate  all  the  poverty  In  Amerlcti  In 
a  few  months  or  a  few  years  .  .  .  But  this  pro- 
gram will  show  the  way  to  new  opportunHles 
for  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens  .  .  .  This 
program  Is  much  more  than  a  beginning. 
Rather  It  Is  a  commitment.  It  Is  a  total 
commitment  by  this  President,  and  this  Con- 
gress, and  this  nation,  to  pursue  victory  over 
the  most  ancient  of  mankind's  enemies. 

In  referring  this  historic  declaraition 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  own  deep  sense  of 
concern  that  it  is  the  very  commitment 
which    President    Johnson    articulated 
which  is  in  the  gravest  danger  of,  ex- 
tinction :  ' 
Ltndok  B.  Johnson's  Special  Messaqe  to 
THE    Congress    Proposing    a    Nationwide 
War  on  the  Sources  or  Povertt,  Inarch 
10.  1964                                                        I 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States} 

We  are  citizens  of  the  richest  and  most 
fortunate  nation  In  the  history  of  the  world. 

One  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago  we 
were  a  small  country  struggling  for  suitvlval 
on  the  margin  of  a  hoetUe  land. 

Today  we  have  established  a  civilization 
of  free  men  which  spans  an  entire  conti- 
nent. 

With  the  growth  of  our  country  has  ^me 
opportunity  for  our  people — opportunity  to 
educate  o\a  children,  to  use  our  energies  In 
productive  work,  to  Increase  our  lelstkre— 
opportunity  for  almost  every  American  to 
hope  that  through  work  and  talent  he  Qould 
create  a  better  life  for  himself  an4  bis 
family. 

The  path  foward  has  not  been  an  easyl  one. 

But  we  have  never  lost  sight  of  our  goal: 
an  America  In  which  every  citizen  slkares 
all  the  opportunities  of  his  society,  in  iifhich 
every  man  has  a  chance  to  advance  his | wel- 
fare to  the  limit  of  his  capacities. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  toward  this 
goal. 

We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

The  distance  which  remains  Is  the  meilsure 
of  the  great  unfinished  work  of  our  sodlety. 

To  finish  that  work  I  have  called  fbr  a 
national  war  on  poverty.  Our  objective:  total 
victory. 

There  are  millions  of  Americans — one  fifth 
of  our  people — who  have  not  shared  in  the 
abundance  which  has  been  granted  to  most 
of  us.  and  on  whom  the  gates  of  opportunity 
have  been  closed. 

What  does  this  poverty  mean  to  those  who 
endure  it? 

It  means  a  daily  struggle  to  secure  the 
necessities  for  even  a  meager  existence.  It 
means  that  the  abundance,  the  comforts,  the 
opportunities  they  see  all  around  them  are 
beyond  their  grasp. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Worst  of  all.  It  means  hopelessness  for  the 
young. 

The  young  man  or  woman  who  grows  up 
without  a  decent  education,  in  a  broken 
home,  in  a  hostile  and  squalid  environment, 
In  ill  health  or  in  the  face  of  racial  Injus- 
tice— that  young  man  or  woman  is  often 
trapped  in  a  life  of  poverty. 

He  does  not  have  the  skills  demanded  by  a 
complex  society.  He  does  not  know  how  to  ac- 
quire those  skills.  He  faces  a  mounting  sense 
of  despair  which  drains  initiative  and  am- 
bition and  energy. 

Our  tax  cut  will  create  millions  of  new 
Jobs — new  exits  from  poverty. 

But  we  must  also  strike  down  all  the  bar- 
riers which  keep  many  from  using  those  exits. 

The  war  on  poverty  is  not  a  struggle  simply 
to  support  people,  to  make  them  dependent 
on  the  generosity  of  others. 

It  is  a  struggle  to  give  people  a  chance. 

It  Ls  an  effort  to  allow  them  to  develop  and 
use  their  capacities,  as  we  have  been  allowed 
to  develop  and  use  ours,  so  that  they  can 
share,  as  others  share,  In  the  promise  of  this 
nation. 

We  do  this,  first  of  all,  because  it  is  right 
that  we  should. 

From  the  establishment  of  public  educa- 
tion and  land  grant  colleges  through  agri- 
cultural extension  and  encouragement  u>  in- 
dustry, we  have  pursued  the  goal  of  a  nation 
with  full  and  increasing  opportunities  for 
all  its  citizens. 

The  war  on  poverty  is  a  further  step  In  that 
pursuit. 

We  do  it  also  because  helping  some  will 
increase  the  prosperity  of  all. 

Our  fight  against  poverty  will  be  an  invest- 
ment in  the  most  valuable  of  our  resources — 
the  skills  and  strength  of  our  people. 

And  In  the  future,  as  In  the  past,  this  in- 
vestment will  return  Its  cost  many  fold  to 
our  entire  economy. 

If  we  can  raise  the  annual  earnings  of  10 
million  among  the  poor  by  only  $1,000  we 
wUl  have  added  14  billion  dollars  a  year  to 
our  national  output.  In  addition  we  can  make 
important  reductions  In  public  assistance 
payments  which  now  cost  us  4  billion  dollars 
a  year,  and  In  the  large  costs  of  fighting  crime 
and  delinquency,  disease  and  hunger. 

This  Is  only  part  of  the  story. 

Our  history  has  proved  that  each  time  we 
broaden  the  base  of  abundance,  giving  more 
people  the  chance  to  produce  and  consume, 
we  create  new  industry,  higher  production, 
Increased  earnings  and  better  income  for  aU. 

Oivlng  new  opportunity  to  those  who  have 
little  will  enrich  the  lives  of  all  the  rest. 

Because  it  la  right,  because  It  is  wise,  and 
because,  for  the  first  time  In  our  history.  It 
is  possible  to  conquer  poverty,  I  submit,  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Congress  and  the 
coimtry.  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964. 

The  Act  does  not  merely  expand  old  pro- 
grams or  improve  what  is  already  being  done. 

It  charts  a  new  course. 

It  strikes  at  the  causes,  not  Just  the  con- 
sequences of  poverty. 

It  can  be  a  milestone  in  our  one-hundred 
eighty  year  search  for  a  better  life  for  our 
people. 

This  Act  provides  five  basic  opportunities. 

It  will  give  almost  half  a  million  under- 
privileged young  Americans  the  opportunity 
to  develop  skills,  continue  education,  and 
find  useful  work. 

It  will  give  every  American  community 
the  opportunity  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
plan  to  fight  its  own  poverty — and  help  them 
to  carry  out  their  plans. 

It  will  give  dedicated  Americans  the  op- 
portunity to  enlist  as  volunteers  in  the  war 
against  poverty. 

It  will  give  many  workers  and  farmers 
the  opportunity  to  break  through  particular 
barriers  which  bar  their  escape  from  poverty. 

It  wUl  give  the  entire  nation  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  concerted  attack  on  poverty 
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through  the  establishment,  under  my  direc- 
tion, of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
a  national  headquarters  for  the  war  against 
poverty. 

This  Is  how  we  propose  to  create  these 
opportunities. 

First  we  will  give  high  priority  to  helping 
young  Americans  who  lack  skills,  who  have 
not  completed  their  education  or  who  cannot 
complete  It  because  they  are  too  poor. 

The  years  of  high  school  and  college  age 
are  the  most  critical  stage  of  a  young  per- 
son's life.  If  they  are  not  helped  then,  many 
wlU  be  condemned  to  a  life  of  poverty  which 
they,  in  turn,  will  pass  on  to  their  children. 

I  therefore  recommend  the  creation  of  a 
Job  Corps,  a  Work-Training  Program,  and 
a  Work  Study  Program. 

A  new  national  Job  Corps  will  build  to- 
ward an  enlistment  of  100,000  young  men. 
They  will  be  drawn  from  those  whose  back- 
ground, health  and  education  make  them 
least  fit  for  useful  work. 

Those  who  volunteer  will  enter  more  than 
10  Camps  and  Centers  around  the  country. 

Half  of  these  young  men  wlU  work.  In  the 
first  year,  on  special  conservation  projects 
to  give  them  education,  useful  work  experi- 
ence and  to  enrich  the  natural  resources  of 
the  country. 

Half  of  these  young  men  will  receive.  In 
the  first  year,  a  blend  of  training,  basic  edu- 
cation and  work  experience  In  Job  Training 
Centers. 

These  are  not  simply  camps  for  the  under- 
privileged. They  are  new  educational  in- 
stitutions, comparable  in  innovation  to  the 
land  grant  colleges.  Those  who  enter  them 
will  emerge  letter  qualified  to  play  a  pro- 
ductive role  in  American  society. 

A  new  national  Work-Training  Program 
operated  by  the  Department  of  Labor  wUl 
provide  work  and  training  for  200,000  Amer- 
ican men  and  women  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  21.  This  will  be  developed  through  state 
and  local  governments  and  non-profit 
agencies. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  Ameri- 
cans badly  need  the  experience,  the  Income, 
and  the  sense  of  purpose  which  useful  full 
or  part-time  work  can  bring.  For  them  such 
work  may  mean  the  difference  between 
finishing  school  or  dropping  out.  Vital  com- 
munity activities  from  hospitals  and  play- 
grounds to  libraries  and  settlement  houses 
are  suffering  because  there  are  not  enough 
people  to  staff  them. 

We  are  simply  bringing  these  needs  to- 
gether. 

A  new  national  Work -Study  Program 
operated  by  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  will  provide  federal 
funds  for  part-time  Jobs  for  140.000  young 
Americans  who  do  not  go  to  college  because 
they  cannot  afford  it. 

There  is  no  more  senseless  waste  than  the 
waste  of  the  brainpower  and  skill  of  those 
who  are  kept  from  college  by  economic  cir- 
cumstance. Under  this  program,  they  will, 
in  a  great  American  tradition,  be  able  to 
work  their  way  through  school. 

They  and  the  country  will  be  richer  for  It. 

Second,  through  a  new  Community  Ac- 
tion program  we  intend  to  strike  at  poverty 
at  its  source — In  the  streets  of  our  cities  and 
on  the  farms  of  our  countryside  among  the 
very  young  and  the  impoverished  old. 

This  program  asks  men  and  women 
throughout  the  country  to  prepare  long- 
range  plans  for  the  attack  on  poverty  in 
their  own  local  communities. 

These  are  not  plans  prepared  in  Washing- 
ton and  imposed  upon  hundreds  of  differ- 
ent situations. 

They  are  based  on  the  fact  that  local  citi- 
zens best  understand  their  own  problems, 
and  know  best  bow  to  deal  with  those 
problems. 

These  plans  wUl  be  local  plans  striking  at 
the  many  unfilled  needs  which  underlie  pov- 
erty in  each  community,  not  Just  one  or 
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two.  Their  components  and  emphasis  will 
differ  as  needs  differ. 

These  plans  will  be  local  plans  calling 
upon  all  the  resources  available  to  the  com- 
muulty— federal  and  state,  local  and  privat*. 
human  and  material. 

And  when  these  plans  are  approved  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the 
federal  government  will  finance  up  to  90% 
cf  the  additional  cost  for  the  first  two  years. 

The  most  enduring  strength  of  our  na- 
tion is  the  huge  reservoir  of  talent.  Initiative 
and  leadership  which  exists  at  every  level 
of  our  society. 

Through  the  Community  Action  Program 
we  call  upon  this,  our  greatest  strength,  to 
overcome  our  greatest  weakness. 

Third,  I  ask  for  the  authority  to  recruit 
and  train  skUIed  volunteers  lor  the  war 
against  poverty. 

Thousands  of  Americans  have  volunteered 
to  serve  the  needs  of  other  lands. 

Thousands  more  want  the  chance  to  serve 
the  needs  of  their  own  land. 

They  should  have  that  chance. 

Among  older  people  who  have  retired,  as 
well  as  among  the  young,  among  women  as 
well  as  men,  there  are  many  Americans  who 
are  ready  to  enlist  in  our  war  against  poverty. 

They  have  skills  and  dedication.  They 
are  badly  needed. 

If  the  State  requests  them,  if  the  com- 
munity needs  and  will  use  them,  we  wUl 
recruit  and  train  them  and  give  them  the 
chance  to  serve. 

Fourth,  we  intend  to  create  new  oppor- 
tunities for  certain  hard-hit  groups  to  break 
out  of  the  pattern  of  poverty. 

Through  a  new  program  of  loans  and 
guarantees  we  can  provide  incentives  to  those 
who  will  employ  the  unemployed. 

Through  programs  of  work  and  retrain- 
ing for  unemployed  fathers  and  mothers  we 
can  help  them  support  their  families  in  dig- 
nity while  preparing  themselves  for  new 
work. 

Through  funds  to  purchase  needed  land, 
organize  cooperatives,  and  create  new  and 
adequate  family  farms  we  can  help  those 
whose  life  on  the  land  has  been  a  struggle 
without  hope. 

Fifth,  I  do  not  Intend  that  the  war  against 
poverty  become  a  series  of  uncoordinated  and 
unrelated  efforts — that  it  perish  for  lack  of 
leadership  and  direction. 

Therefore  this  bill  creates,  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  a  new  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  Its  Director  will  be 
my  personal  Chief  of  Staff  for  the  War 
against  poverty.  I  Intend  to  appoint  Sargent 
Shriver  to  this  poet. 

He  will  be  directly  responsible  for  these 
new  programs.  He  will  work  with  and 
through  existing  agencies  of  the  government. 

This  program — the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act — is  the  foundation  of  our  war  against 
poverty.  But  it  does  not  stand  alone. 

For  the  past  three  years  this  government 
has  advanced  a  number  of  new  proposals 
which  strike  at  important  areas  of  need  and 
distress. 

I  ask  the  Congress  to  extend  those  which 
are  already  in  action,  and  to  establish  those 
which  have  already   been   proposed. 

There  are  programs  to  help  badly  dis- 
tressed areas  such  as  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act,  and  the  legislation  now  being  prepared 
to  help  Appalachia. 

There  are  programs  to  help  those  without 
training  find  a  place  in  today's  complex 
society — such  as  the  Manpower  Development 
Training  Act  and  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  for  youth. 

There  are  programs  to  protect  those  who 
are  specially  vulnerable  to  the  ravages  of 
poverty — hospital  Insurance  for  the  elderly, 
protection  for  migrant  farm  workers,  a  food 
stamp  program  for  the  needy,  coverage  for 
millions  not  now  protected  by  a  minimvmi 
wage,  new  and  expanded  unemployment 
benefits  for  men  out  of  work,  a  Housing  and 
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Community  Development  bill  for  those  seek- 
ing decent  homes. 

Finally  there  are  prograjns  which  help  the 
entire  country,  such  as  aid  to  education 
which,  by  raising  the  quality  of  schooling 
available  to  every  American  child,  will  give 
a  new  chance  for  knowledge  to  the  children 
of  tiie  poor. 

I  ask  immediate  action  on  all  these  pro- 
grams. 

What  you  are  being  asked  to  consider  is 
not  a  simple  or  an  easy  program.  But  pov- 
erty is  not  a  simple  or  an  easy  enemy. 

It  cannot  be  driven  from  the  land  by  a 
single  attack  on  a  single  front.  Were  this 
so  we  would  have  conquered  poverty  long 
ago. 

Nor  can  it  be  conquered  by  fovernment 
alone. 

For  decades  American  labor  and  Ameri- 
can business,  private  institutions  and  private 
individuals  have  been  engaged  in  strengthen- 
ing our  economy  and  offering  new  opportu- 
nity to  those  in  need. 

We  need  their  help,  their  support,  and 
their  fuU  participation. 

Through  this  program  we  offer  new  in- 
centives and  new  opportunities  for  cooper- 
ation, so  that  all  the  energy  of  our  nation, 
not  merely  the  efforts  of  government,  can 
be  brought  to  bear  on  our  common  enemy. 

Today,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
we  have  the  power  to  strike  away  the  bar- 
riers to  full  participation  in  our  society. 
Having  the  power,  we  have  the  duty. 

The  Congress  is  charged  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  "provide  ...  for  the  general  welfare 
of  the  United  States."'  Our  present  abundance 
is  a  measure  of  its  success  in  ful&lUng  that 
duty.  Now  Congress  is  being  asked  to  extend 
that  welfare  to  all  our  people. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
President  of  all  the  people  in  every  section 
of  the  country.  But  this  office  also  holds  a 
special  responsibility  to  the  distressed  and 
disinherited,  the  hungry  and  the  hopeless 
of  this  abundant  nation. 

It  is  in  pursuit  of  that  special  responsi- 
bility that  I  submit  this  Message  to  you 
today. 

The  new  program  I  propose  is  within  our 
means.  Its  cost  of  970  million  dollars  Is 
1  percent  of  our  national  budget — and  every 
dollar  I  am  requesting  for  this  program  is 
already  Included  in  the  budget  I  sent  to  Con- 
gress in  January. 

But  we  cannot  measure  its  importance  by 
its  cost. 

For  it  charts  an  entirely  new  course  of 
hope  for  our  people. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  this  program  will 
not  eliminate  all  the  poverty  in  America  in  a 
few  months  or  a  few  years.  Poverty  is  deeply 
rooted  and  its  causes  are  many. 

But  this  program  will  show  the  way  to 
new  opportunities  for  millions  of  our  fellow 
citizens. 

It  will  provide  a  lever  with  which  we  can 
begin  to  open  the  door  to  our  prosperity 
for  those  who  have  been  kept  outside. 

It  will  also  give  us  the  chance  to  test  our 
weapons,  to  try  our  energy  and  ideas  and 
imagination  for  the  many  battles  yet  t-o 
come.  As  conditions  change,  and  as  experi- 
ence illuminates  our  difficulties,  we  will  be 
prepared  to  modify  our  strategy. 

And  this  program  is  much  more  than  a 
beginning. 

Rather  it  Is  a  commitment.  It  Is  a  total 
commitment  by  this  President,  and  this  Con- 
gress, and  this  nation,  to  pursue  victory  over 
the  most  ancient  of  mankind's  enemies. 

On  many  historic  occasions  the  President 
has  requested  from  Congress  the  authority 
to  move  against  forces  which  were  endan- 
gering the  well-being  of  our  country. 

This  is  such  an  occasion. 

On  similar  occasions  in  the  past  we  have 
often  been  called  upon  to  wage  war  against 
foreign  enemies  which  threatened  our  free- 
dom.  Today  we  are   asked   to  declare   war 
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on  a  domestic  enemy  which  threatens  the 
strength  of  our  nation  and  the  welfare  of 
our  people. 

If  we  now  move  forward  against  this 
enemy — If  we  can  bring  to  the  challenges  of 
peace  the  same  determination  anci  strength 
which  has  brought  us  victory  in  war — then 
this  day  and  this  Congress  will  have  wo.i 
a  secure  and  honorable  place  in  the  history 
of  the  nation,  and  the  enduring  gratitude  cf 
generations  of  Americans  yet  to  come. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

(Note. — The  draft  bill  and  a  section  by 
section  analysis  were  released  with  the  Presi- 
dent's message.  They  are  printed  in  House 
Document  243  (88th  Cong.,  2d  sess.) . 

(For  the  Pre.sident's  remarks  upon  signing 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  19G4,  see 
Item  528. ) 


EULOGY  OF  HON.  HAROUD 
DUNBAR  COOLEY 


HON.  L  H.  FOUNTAIN 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 

Ml'.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year  it  was  my  sad  duty  to 
announce  the  passing  of  one  of  the  20th 
century  leaders  of  this  House — the  Hon- 
orable Harold  Dunbar  Cooley  of  Nash- 
ville, N.C. 

Harold  Cooley,  who  served  with  great 
distinction  as  a  Representative  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica for  more  than  32  years,  occupied  a 
post  of  vast  importance — the  chairman- 
ship of  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee— for  many  years  and  provided  vital 
leadership  in  the  formulation  of  national 
agricultural  policy  during  a  crucial  pe- 
riod in  American  historj\ 

The  eulogy  at  the  funeral,  which  was 
conducted  on  January  17,  1974,  at  the 
Nashville  United  Methodist  Church  in 
Nashville,  N.C,  was  delivered  by  the  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Samual  Tilden  Habel,  who  is 
now  professor  of  sociology  at  Marshall 
University,  Huntington,  'W.  'Va. 

Dr.  Habel,  who  received  his  B.A.  from 
the  University  of  Richmond  m  1927,  his 
Th.  M.  from  Southern  Seminary  in  1930, 
his  Ph.  D.  from  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh in  1945,  and  who  also  studied  at 
the  University  of  Paris  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  served  as  Pastor 
of  the  Nashville  Baptist  Church  from 
1930-34. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  warm 
words  of  Dr.  Habel's  eulogj* : 
A  Eulogy  op  Hon.  Harold  Dunbar  Cooley 

U.S.  Congressman  from  North  Carolina  for 
many  years.  A  devoted  public  servant.  An  in- 
ternational statesman.  (Delivered  at  his 
funeral  at  Nashville,  North  Carolina.  Jan- 
uary 17,  1974,  by  Dr.  Samuel  TUden  Habel.) 

I  have  come  this  afternoon  not  to  bury 
Harold  Cooley  but  to  praise  him.  There  is  an 
old  Latin  saying  which  is  appropriate.  "Let 
nothing  but  good  be  said  about  the  dead" 
I  wish  to  speak  of  the  good  which  was  in  Uiis 
man. 

Time  has  cut  him  down  but  he  will  grow 
again,  tall  and  straight  as  a  giant  Redwood 
tree.  He  will  flourish  again  as  the  Biblical 
green  bay  tree;  and  his  branches  will  run 
over  the  wall.  The  vital  spark  which  now 
seems  quenched  will  elsewhere  burst  into 
flame  once  more.  His  voice  which  now  is 
stilled  will  speak  again  in  a  resonant  tone. 
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strong  and  clear.  Age  caught  up  with  him 
only  for  a  time.  He  will  run  again  as  a  strong 
young  man  runs  a  race.  His  heart  which  rests 
for  a  moment  will  beat  again,  for  hearts  of 
love  are  never  stopped  for  long.  This  I  be- 
lieve. 

One  of  our  American  writers  once  said, 
•■I  can  never  be  resigned  to  the  shutting  away 
of  loving  hearts  In  the  cold,  ground."  Neither 
can  I.  Men  assure  us  of  the  conservation  of 
matter,  but  I  am  assured  of  the  conservation 
of  mind  and  spirit.  Nothing  In  all  of  Ood's 
great  universe  Is  lost  or  destroyed:  It  only 
changes  Its  form  and  appears  again.  This  I 
believe. 

On  the  Via  Dolorosa,  the  road  to  his  own 
death.  Jesus  said  to  the  weeping  people  who 
lined  the  way.  "Weep  not  for  me,  but  weep 
for  yourselves."  Harold  Cooley  now  says  that 
to  all  of  us  here  this  afternoon.  The  dead  do 
not  need  tears.  It  is  the  living  who  need 
tears;  the  dead  need  naught  but  Inspiring 
remembrances. 

Harold  Cooley  epitomized  in  his  life  the 
best  of  the  old  American  tradition.  As  a  boy 
he  was  a  bright  lad  who  by  his  pluck  and 
industry  emerged  from  the  crowds:  forged  to 
the  front  and  attained  at  last  the  pinnacle 
of  achievement  and  fame.  Compared  to  the 
great  urban  areas  of  the  world  Nashville  is 
a  very  small  place.  As  was  once  asked  of  Naz- 
areth so  some  have  asked  of  Nashville,  "Can 
any  good  thing  come  out  of  It?"  This  man's 
life  is  the  answer.  A  young  boy  orphaned  at 
an  early  age  and  left  to  fend  for  himself, 
save  for  the  help  of  sisters  and  brothers, 
lifts  himself  by  his  own  bootstraps,  secures 
an  education  and  liecomes  a  lawyer.  As  a 
young  lawyer  his  fame  reaches  beyond  Nash 
County,  Into  nelght)orlng  counties;  then 
across  the  nation  and  eventually  across  the 
oceans. 

Harold  Cooley  stirred  up  the  gift  of  Ood 
within  him.  This  young  lad  from  a  small 
North  Carolina  town  would  grow  into  an  able 
man  who  would  sit  in  the  Halls  of  Congress 
and  in  the  Councils  of  the  nations.  He  would 
visit  with  the  leaders  of  foreign  landSL  He 
would  have  as  personal  friends  the  heads  of 
state  around  the  world  and  they  would 
cherish  and  honor  him  with  Innumerable 
decorations.  But  with  It  all  no  insufferable 
conceit  would  mark  this  man.  "He  walked 
with  kings  but  kept  the  common  touch.'*  The 
folks  back  home  would  always  know  him 
simply  as  "Harold." 

Harold  Cooley  epitomized  friendship.  Any- 
one who  ever  needed  help  knew  they  had  a 
friend  In  this  man.  He  was  a  friend  to  all — 
the  foe,  the  friendless.  Much  of  his  energy 
and  time  and  life  went  into  good  works. 
Nameless  and  numberless  are  the  hundreds 
of  people  whose  personal  problems  he 
wrestled  with  as  with  his  own.  "If  everyone 
for  whom  he  had  done  a  loving  service  were 
to  bring  a  blossom  to  his  grave  he  would 
sleep  tonight  beneath  a  wilderness  of 
flowers."  You  could  count  on  this  man  to  give 
his  life.  "Greater  love  hath  no  man  than 
this;  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends."  This  loving  father,  husband,  friend 
died  when  the  shadows  of  evening  were  Edow- 
ly  falling  toward  the  west  but  the  glow  of 
a  useful  energetic  life  Still  lingers  in  the  sky 
and  men  facing  the  dark  know  that  the 
streak  of  brightness  in  the  heavens  signifies 
the  coming  of  a  new  tomorrow. 

Harold  Cooley  epitomized  religion.  Not  the 
religion  of  a  crystallized  institution  but  the 
religion  of  the  spirit.  At  its  heart  religion  is 
unselfishness.  All  the  great  religions  of  the 
world  have  been  dedicated  to  producting  un- 
selfish men  and  women.  Hinduism,  Judaism, 
Buddlsm,  Taoism,  Confucianism,  and  Christi- 
anity urge  men  to  be  unselfish.  "Treat  every 
man  you  meet,"  said  Confucius  "as  if  he  were 
an  honored  guest  in  your  own  home".  "Love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  said  the  Torah. 
"Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  they 
should  do  to  you",  said  Christ.  Recently  I 
put  together  a  definition  of  religion.  To  me 
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religion  consists  of  those  processes,  proced- 
ures and  techniques  which  enable  men  In- 
dividually and  collectively  to  reduce  their 
egocentricity  to  a  bearable  degree.  Harold 
Cooley  was  unselfish  through  and  through. 

I  remember  a  bitter  cold  night  in  Nash- 
ville many  years  ago.  The  temperature  had 
fallen  far  below  the  normal  mark  for  this 
area  of  the  world.  Two  young  people  living 
In  the  parsonage.  Just  beginning  their  lives 
together,  with  very  little  of  the  world's  goods 
to  call  their  own,  were  shivering  In  their 
beds  in  a  chilled  house.  About  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning  there  was  a  knock  on  the  par- 
sonage door  and  when  it  was  opened  there 
stood  Harold  Cooley  with  an  armful  of  wool 
blankets.  He  had  been  worried  about  the 
couple  In  the  parsonage  and  had  left  his 
warm  home  and  made .  his  Journey  in  the 
night  that  they,  too,  might  be  warm.  I  testify 
for  countless  others  that  this  was  an  un- 
selfish man. 

To  those  who  may  not  have  known  Harold 
Cooley  I  would  say  to  you,  "Do  not  think 
that  he  was  perfect."  There  is  only  one  who  is 
perfect;  that  Is  God.  Ha^rold  Cooley  had  his 
faults  as  all  of  us  have  our  faults.  But  one 
recalls  an  unhappy  person  surrounded  by  ac- 
cusers who  were  hurling  vile  epithets,  when 
Jesus  turned  on  them  and  said,  "Let  him  who 
Is  without  sin  cast  the  first  stone."  And 
then  the  Master  stooped  and  wrote  with  his 
finger  in  the  sand.  When  he  looked  up  all  the 
accusers  were  gone,  "for  all  have  sinned  and 
fallen  short  of  the  glory  of  God." 

I  would  remind  you  that  "Divine  justice 
weighs  the  sins  of  the  warm-hearted  and  the 
cold-blooded  In  different  scales."  This  man 
was  a  warm  human  being  who  loved  his  fel- 
low human  beings. 

It  Is  always  sad  to  perform  the  last  rites 
for  the  dead.  But  there  is  a  thought  that 
heartens  us:  The  good  In  a  man  never  dies. 
Shakespeare  had  one  of  his  characters  say, 
"The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them;  the 
good  is  oft  Interred  with  their  bones."  I  do 
not  believe  this.  I  believe  no  stroke  for  good 
is  ever  lost;  that  every  stroke  for  good  tells 
on  ages;  tells  for  God.  "Out  of  sight  sinks 
the  stone  in  the  deep  sea  of  time,  but  the  cir- 
cles sweep  on  and  on  and  on." 

I  would  speak  now  a  word  of  comfort  to  his 
loved  ones  whom  be  leaves  behind.  To  his 
faithful,  devoted,  loyal  wife  who  stood  by  him 
through  all  the  years,  I  say.  Be  beautiful  and 
strong  and  brave  as  you  have  always  been. 
To  his  loving  daughter  and  son,  and  to  their 
families,  I  say.  Cherish  the  memory  of  yotir 
distinguished  father  and  honor  him  by  the 
quality  of  your  own  lives.  To  his  devoted  sis- 
ters, and  to  their  families,  I  say.  Take  com- 
fort In  the  knowledge  that  the  one  you  loved 
gave  a  good  account  of  hUnself  and  made  a 
creative  contribution  to  mankind.  And,  to  all 
the  others  present  here,  I  say,  in  the  words 
of  Paul,  "Thank  God  and  take  courage",  and 
I  would  add,  Carry  on!  "I  said  to  the  man 
who  stood  at  the  gate  of  the  New  Year,  'Give 
me  a  Ught  that  I  may  tread  safely  Into  the 
unknown.'  He  said  to  me,  'Go  out  Into  the 
darkness  and  place  your  hand  in  the  hand  of 
God.  That  Is  better  than  a  light  and  safer 
than  a  known  way'." 

Harold  left  a  request  that  two  poems  be 
read  at  his  funeral.  One  was  his  father's  fa- 
vorite poem  by  James  Whltcomb  Riley;  the 
other  was  one  written  by  Harold's  own  moth- 
er and  Is  entitled  "Be  Content."  I  shall  read 
the  first  one  now  and  the  other  at  the  grave- 
side. 

KISSING  THE  ROD 

O  heart  of  mine,  we  shouldn't  worry  so! 
What  we've  missed  of  calm  we  couldn't  have, 

you  know ! 
What  we've  met  of  stormy  pain. 
And  of  sorrow's  driving  rain. 
We  can  better  meet  again.  If  It  blow! 
We  have  erred  in  that  dark  hour  we  have 

known. 
When   our  tears  fell  with  the  shower  all 

alone! — 
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Were  not  shine  and  shower  blent 
As  the  gracious  Master  meant? — 
Let  us  temper  our  content  with  His  own. 
For,  we  know,  not  every  morrow  can  be  sad; 
So,  forgetting  all  the  sorrow  we  have  had, 
Let  us  fold  away  our  fears. 
And  put  by  our  foolish  tears. 
And  through  all  the  coming  years  Just  be 
glad. 

This  Is  no  moment  or  time  for  unbelief. 
It  is  the  hour  for  faith.  The  world  of  science 
Is  a  closed,  narrow  and  limited  world.  We 
are  Just  now  beginning  to  learn  that  man's 
hope  lies  In  his  faith  in  that  larger  universe: 
the  universe  of  the  Spirit — the  universe  of 
God. 

"Yet  in  the  maddening  maze  of  things 
And  tossed  by  storm  and  fiood. 
To  one  fixed  trust  my  spirit  clings, 
I  know  that  God  Is  good. 
I  know  not  where  the  islands  lift 
Their  fronded  palms  in  air, 
I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 
Beyond  His  love  and  care". 


Addendum :  This  poem  by  Harold's  mother 
was  read  at  his  grave. 

Be  Content 

(By  Hattie  Davis  Cooley) 

If  we  always  had  the  sunshine. 

And  we  never  had  the  rain. 
If  life  held  naught  but  pleasure 

And  we  never  knew  a  pain; 
If  our  hearts  were  always  happy. 

Ever  Joyous,  ever  bright. 
If  we  always  had  the  daytime, 

And  we  never  had  the  night. 
Why  our  eyes  would  soon  get  weary 

And  our  limbs  would  tired  grow 
And  the  sunshine  look  as  dreary 

As  the  winter  froet,  and  snow. 
Why,  it  Is  the  brightest  sunlight, 

That  the  deepest  shadows  cast. 
And  the  greatest  of  all  trials. 

Are  as  trifies  when  they're  past; 
It  Is  pain  that  makes  us  helpless. 

Makes  us  turn  to  God  above, 
'Tts  not  joy  but  grief  and  anguish 

Binds  our  hearts  in  perfect  love. 
Let  us  then  always  remember 

That  the  storms  of  life  are  few; 
That  the  loveliest,  sweetest  flowers. 

Are  the  flowers  wet  with  dew. 


LANDMARK  COURT  DECISION  EX- 
CORIATES POLICE  FOR  DISCRIM- 
INATORY  PRACTICE  IN  PROSECU- 
TION CASES 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  26.  1974 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  14, 
1974,  Judge  Dayld  L.  Norman,  an  emi- 
nent Jurist  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Superior  Court,  issued  an  opinion  which 
in  crystal-clear  language  excoriates  the 
blatantly  discriminatory  practice  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Police  in  arresting 
and  charging  only  women,  but  not  men, 
in  prostitution  cases,  even  though  the 
statute  (22  D.C.  Code  2701)  which  pro- 
hibits solicitation  for  purposes  of  prosti- 
tution applies  to  "any  person." 

Judge  Norman  pointed  out  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  arrested  550  women,  but  no 
men,  imder  this  provision  In  1973,  and 
that  in  each  case  "the  complaining  wit- 
ness— that  Is,  the  person  allegedly  so- 
licited— was  a  male  police  officer  put  on 
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the  street"  specifically  "to  make  them- 
selves available  to  be  approached  and  'so- 
licited' by  females." 

Judge  Norman  said : 

This  case  represents  a  classic  case  of  our 
historic  double  standard  under  which  one 
set  of  standards  is  applied  to  females  and 
another  set  of  standards  to  males.  Under 
police  policy,  what  warrants  criminal  prose- 
cution for  a  female  does  not  warrant  criminal 
prosecution  for  a  male.  The  Constitution  does 
not  condone  this  result. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Judge  Norman  is  a  highly 
respected  and  able  jurist  who  formerly 
served  as  an  Assistant  Attorney  General 
in  the  Justice  Department,  after  exten- 
sive experience  as  an  attorney  in  its 
Civil  Rights  Division.  His  opinion  should 
help  to  stem  the  sex-discriminatory  ap- 
plication of  prostitution  laws  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  arguments  and 
precedents  assembled  in  his  opinion  will 
also  be  of  considerable  interest  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  others  who  desire 
to  end  the  widely  prevalent  sex-biased 
administration  of  criminal  laws  in  many 
other  cities  and  towns.  Therefore,  I  in- 
sert the  full  text  of  Judge  Norman's  opin- 
ion at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
(Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 

Criminal  Division  ] 

Opinion  and  Order 

United  States  of  America  v.  Armlnta  0. 
Wilson,  Criminal  No.  69760-73. 

United  States  of  America  v.  Regina  A. 
Wiley,  Criminal  No.  74784-73. 

The  question  in  these  cases,  on  motions 
to  dismiss,  is  whether  the  policy  and  prac- 
tice of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
In  the  enforcement  of  5  22-2701  of  the  D.C. 
Code  unconstitutionally  discriminates 
against  females.  After  hearing  the  evidence, 
this  Court  holds  that  It  does.  Therefore  these 
cases   are    dismissed    with    prejudice. 

Defendants  Armlnta  C.  Wilson  and  Regina 
A.  Wiley  were  charged  with  violating  §  22- 
2701  of  the  District  o<  Columbia  Code  in 
cases  69760-73  and  74784-73,  respectively. 
These  cases  have  been  consolidated  solely 
for  purposes  of  these  motions. 

Title  22  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code, 
{  2701  provides  In  pertinent  part: 

"It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  to 
Invite,  entice,  persuade,  or  to  address  for  the 
purpose  of  inviting,  enticing,  or  persuading, 
any  person  or  persons  16  years  of  age  or  over 
ta  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  purpose 
of  prostitution.  ..." 

Criminal  penalties  are  provided  for  vio- 
lations of  this  statute.  The  defendants  in 
these  cases  are  charged  by  information  with 
violating  that  portion  of  the  statute  quoted 
above.' 

The  government  concedes  that  this  statute 
on  its  face  is  sexually  neutral,  and  that  the 
term  "any  person"  applies  equally  to  males 
and  females.  Thus,  the  government  concedes 
that  from  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words  of 
this  statute  the  statute  would  be  violated  If 
( 1 )  a  female  approached  a  male  and  invited 
him  to  engage  in  a  specific  sexual  act  at  a 
specific  price;  or  (2)  a  male  approached  a 
female  and  Invited  her  to  perform  a  specific 
sexual  act  at  a  specific  price.  The  Court  is 
persuaded  that  a  sexually  neutral  Interpre- 
tation of  this  statute  is  the  only  appro- 
priate and  constitutional  Interpretation  .= 


■  The  same  statute  makes  unlawful  solici- 
tation for  "lewd  and  immoral  purposes." 
However,  that  portion  of  the  statute — which 
is  applied  only  to  sollciatlon  for  sodomy — is 
not  Involved  In  this  case. 

-  This  interpretation  has  also  been  followed 
by  Judge  Halleck  of  this  Court  In  United 
States  V.  Moses,  et  al.,  41  UJ3.L.W.,  2208  (Nov. 
3.  1972),  appeal  docketed,  No.  7042  D.C.CA^ 
Jan.  8,  1973. 
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The  evidence  adduced  at  the  hearing  dem- 
onstrates beyond  any  doubt  that  the  quoted 
portion  of  J  22-2701  is  enforced  exclusively 
against  females.  Lt.  Charles  D.  Hersey,  who 
is  In  charge  of  that  branch  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Department  which  enforces  this 
statute,  testified  as  to  the  procedure  fol- 
lowed in  the  enforcement  of  this  statute. 
Male  undercover  police  agents,  in  street 
clothes  and  unmarked  automobiles,  are  as- 
signed to  certain  areas  of  the  city  to  make 
themselves  available  to  be  approached  and 
"solicited"  by  females.  If  the  female  Invites 
the  male  undercover  agent  to  engage  in  a 
specific  sex  act  for  a  specific  price,  the  female 
is  arrested  and  charged  with  a  violation  of 
§  22-2701. 

Lt.  Hersey  testified  unequivocally  that  it  Is 
neither  the  policy  nor  the  practice  of  his 
agency  to  make  any  effort  to  arrest  male 
persons  who  are  on  the  streets  looking  for 
females  with  whom  they  can  engage  in 
sexual  acts  at  a  price.  Although  his  office 
does  presently  employ  two  female  under- 
cover officers,  they  are  used  exclusively  either 
as  back-up  officers  ^  or  in  connection  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  so-called  "pimp"  statute.* 
Female  undercover  agents  are  not  used  for 
the  purpose  of  ferreting  out  those  males  who 
are  on  the  streets  seeking  to  engage  in  sex 
with  females  for  a  price.  No  female  non-police 
officers  Informants  are  used  for  such  pur- 
poses. When  police  officers  are  investigating 
suspected  bawdy  houses,  and  they  observe 
males  and  females  together  going  in  and 
coming  out  of  such  houses,  the  police  officers 
identify  and  interview  the  females  but  do  not 
seek  to  identify  or  interview  the  males.  In 
searches  of  the  houses  or  apartments  of  so- 
called  "call  girls,"  or  of  suspected  bawdy 
houses,  the  police  have  seized  lists  of  male 
customers;  yet  they  have  made  no  effort  to 
pursue  those  leads  to  determine  whether  any 
or  all  of  these  male  customers  may  have 
violated  §  22-2701. 

Lt.  Hersey  also  testified  that  in  calendar 
year  1973,  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment made  550  arrests  under  the  provision  of 
i  22-2701  now  before  the  Court.  He  testified 
that  all  550  persons  arrested  were  females; 
none  were  males.  He  testified  further  that 
in  each  of  these  550  Instances  the  complain- 
ing witness — that  \b.  the  person  who  was 
allegedly  solicited — was  a  male  police  officer 
who  was  put  on  the  street  for  that  purpose. 
The  proof  could  not  be  clearer  that  it  is 
the  explicit  policy  and  practice  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  not  to  enforce 
the  statute  against  males  who  would  invite 
females  to  engage  In  sex  for  a  price.  More- 
over, Lt.  Hersey  testified  that  the  police  de- 
partment has  no  present  plans  for  changing 
its  enforcement  policy. 
I 
This  case  represents  a  classic  example  of 
our  historic  double  standard  under  which 
one  set  of  standards  Is  applied  to  females 
and  another  set  of  standards  to  males.  Under 
police  policy,  what  warrants  criminal  prose- 
cution for  a  female  does  not  warrant  criminal 
prosecution  for  a  male.  The  Constitution 
does  not  condone  this  result. 

If  this  were  a  racial  case  where  the  evi- 
dence proved  that  it  was  the  explicit  policy 
of  the  police  department  to  enforce  a  crimi- 
nal statute  exclusively  against  blacks  and 
not  against  whites,  not  a  court  in  the  coun- 
try would  deny  these  motions  to  dismiss. 
Where  governmentally-sanctioned  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  sex  Is  Involved,  the 
discriminator's  activity  cannot  pass  consti- 
tutional muster  unless,  at  the  very  least,  a 
rational  basis  for  distinction  Is  demon- 
strated. See  Frontiero  v.  Richardson,  411  U.S. 
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677   (1973)   and  Reed  v.  Reed,  404  U5.  71 
(1971).!^ 

The  government  In  this  case  has  fallen 
far  short  of  providing  a  reasonable  Justifica- 
tion for  the  discrimination.  Its  primary  con- 
tention is  that  if  female  undercover  agents 
were  to  be  used  in  enforcing  the  statute 
against  male  offenders,  there  would  be  a 
danger  of  entrapment.  This  contention  bor- 
ders on  the  absurd.  If  the  police  department 
has  trained  male  undercover  agents  in  the 
art  of  capturing  female  offenders  without 
entrapping  them,  no  reason  has  been  ad- 
vanced nor  does  any  come  to  mind  why  the 
same  art  cannot  be  taught  to  females.  The 
suggestion  that  the  mere  placing  of  an  at- 
tractive female  on  the  street  constitutes  an 
entrapment  of  males  must  be  rejected. 

It  is  argued,  however,  that  in  the  nature 
of  things  it  is  the  female  who  m»ist  describe 
the  sex  act  to  be  performed  and  the  price  to 
be  charged.  This  argument  presupposes, 
without  any  proof,  that  males  never  describe 
to  females  what  sex  they  would  like  to  en- 
gage in  or  what  price  they  would  be  willing 
to  pay.  Common  experience  is  to  the  con- 
trary—  "Courts  need  not  be  blind  to  what  all 
others  know."  • 

A  further  argument  tendered  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  an  effort  to  Justify  its  discrimina- 
tion is  that  the  employment  and  use  of  fe- 
male undercover  agents  \n  a  sexually  non- 
discriminatory enforcement  program  would 
Involve  a  financial  burden  too  heavy  for  the 
police  department  to  bear.  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  mere  assertion  unsup- 
ported by  facts,  financial  and  administrative 
difficulties — however  real  they  may  be — have 
never  provided  a  Justification  for  unconstitu- 
tional   discrimination.    See,    e.g.,    Cleveland 

Board  of  Education  v.  LaFleur,  414  U.S. 

(1974);  Frontiero  v.  Richardson,  411  U.S.  677 
(1973);  Stanley  v.  Illinois,  405  U.S.  645 
(1972);  Reed  v.  Reed,  404  U.S.  71  (1971); 
Shapiro  v.  Thompson,  394  U.S.  618  (1969); 
Carrington  v.  Rash,  380  U.S.  89  (1965).  In 
LaFleur,  supra,  the  Supreme  Court  stated : 

"While  it  might  be  easier  for  the  school 
boards  to  conclusively  presume  that  all  preg- 
nant women  are  unfit  to  teach  past  the 
fourth  or  fifth  month,  or  even  the  first 
month,  of  pregnancy,  administrative  conveni- 
ence alone  is  insufficient  to  make  valid  what 
otherwise  is  a  violation  of  due  process  of  law. 
The  Fourteenth  Amendment  requires  the 
school  boards  to  employ  alternative  adminis- 
trative means,  which  do  not  so  broadly  In- 
fringe upon  basic  constitutional  liberty,  in 
support  of  their  legitimate  goals."  (emphasis 
added) .  414  U.S.  at (slip  op.  at  14).- 

Beyond  the  question  of  the  employment 
and  use  of  female  undercover  agents,  the 
government  offers  no  excuse  for  Its  failure 
to  make  use  of  other  available  resources  for 
the  investigation  and  apprehension  of  male 
violators.  The  police  department  does  not  use 
non-police  female  informants  on  the  alleged 
ground  that  it  would  be  too  expensive.  And, 
although  the  police  department  has  in  its 
possession  lists  of  male  customers  of  so-called 
call  girls  and  prostitutes,  it  does  not  investi- 
gate those  leads  to  determine  whether  any 
of  those  male  customers  violate  the  statute. 
When  faced  with  these  facts,  the  govern- 
ment's only  contention  was  that  the  police 
can  only  "make  a  case"  under  the  statute 
when  the  police  themselves  participate  in  the 
criminal  conversation,  that  Is,  the  solicita- 
tion. This  is  an  inexplicable  construction  of 
the  statute,  and  leads  to  the  bizarre  result 


^  Back-up  officers  are  used  to  corroborate 
that  they  saw  a  conversation  take  place  be- 
tween the  male  undercover  police  agent  and 
the  female  defendant. 

«  See  22  D.C.  Code  §  {  2704-2707. 


-  Because  of  the  conclusions  which  follow, 

.  it  is  unnecessary  here,  as  in  Frontiero,  supra. 

'  to  reach  the  question  whether  a  "compelling 

state  Interest"  has  been  shown  in  support  of 

the  )dlscriinination. 

'Burr  v.  NXJt£..  321  F.  2d  612.  624  (5tb 
Cir.  1963). 

'  See  also  Swann  v.  Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
Bd.  of  Ed.,  402  U.S.  1,  28  (1971) ;  United  States 
v.  Texas  Education  Authority,  467  F.  2d  848, 
875  (5th  Clr.  1972) . 
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that  an  act  Is  not  a  crime  unless  It  is  par- 
ticipated In  by  the  police.  Furthermore,  It 
shrinks  the  statute  to  reading:  "It  shall  not 
be  lawful  for  any  female  person  to  In- 
vite ...  or  to  address  for  the  piupose  of 
Inviting  .  .  .  any  male  police  officer  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  purpose  of 
prostitution.  .  .  ."  The  power  to  define  crim- 
inal conduct  Is  a  legislative  power,  not  an 
administrative  one.  United  States  v.  George, 
228  US.  14,22  (1913)  .• 

Having  found  as  we  must  that  the  policy 
and  practice  of  the  Metropolitan  Pcrflce  De- 
partment In  the  enforcement  of  i  22-2701 
denies  to  females  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws.*  dismissal  of  these  cases  Is  the  only  ap- 
propriate recourse  available  to  the  Court. 

The  proposition  that  discriminatory  en- 
forcement of  a  crlmmal  statute  bars  prosecu- 
tions under  It  Is  not  new.  That  result  was 
reached  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  early  as 
1886  In  Yick  Wo  v.  Hopkins,  118  U.S.  356, 
where  the  Court  said : 

"Though  the  law  Itself  be  fair  on  Its  face 
and  Impartial  In  appearance,  yet.  If  It  Is  ap- 
plied and  administered  by  public  authority 
with  an  evil  eye  and  an  unequal  hand,  so  as 
practically  to  make  unjust  and  illegal  dis- 
criminations between  persons  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, material  to  their  rights,  the  de- 
nial of  equal  Justice  Is  still  within  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  Constitution."  118  U.S.  at 
373-74. 

The  proposition  was  powerfully  expressed 
In  1949  by  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  In  hU  con- 
curring opinion  In  Railtoay  Express  Agency  v. 
New  York,  836  U.S.  106  (1949)  : 

"|N|othlng  opens  the  door  to  arbitrary 
action  so  efTectlvely  as  to  allow  those  officials 
to  pick  and  choose  only  a  few  to  whom  they 
will  apply  legislation  and  th\is  to  escape  the 
political  retribution  that  might  be  visited 
upon  them  if  larger  numbers  were  affected. 
Courts  can  take  no  better  measure  to  assure 
that  laws  will  be  Just  than  to  require  that 
the  laws  be  equal  In  operation."  336  U.S.  at 
113-113. 

See  also  Oyler  v.  Boles,  368  U.S.  448  (1962 ) ; 
Tioo  Guys  from  Harrison-Allentown,  Inc.  v. 
itcGinUy,  366  U.S.  582  (1961):  United  States 
V.  Steele,  461  F.  ad  1148  (9th  Clr.  1972): 
Washington  v.  United  States,  401  F.  2d  915 
(DC.  Clr.  1968);  State  v.  Fields,  3d  Judicial 
District  ot  Alaska,  J^une  27,  1973:  Village  oj 
Fairlaien  v.  Fuller,  8  Ohio  Misc.  268,  221  N  JI. 
851  (1966). 

This  Court  Itself,  being  an  organ  of  the 
government  and  being  subject  to  the  prohlbl- 


•  The  government  also  makes  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  statute  might  be  enforced  only 
against  sellers  of  ses  and  not  buyers  of  sex. 
Aside  from  the  assumption,  probably  errone- 
ous, that  females  are  always  the  sellers  and 
males  are  always  the  buyers.  If  Congress  had 
Intended  to  distinguish  between  sellers  and 
buyers  it  would  have  done  so.  That  legislative 
option  is  not  open  to  the  police  department 
or  to  the  prosecutor,  particularly  where  the 
consequence  Is  to  single  out  only  females  for 
criminal  sanctions.  If  Congress  had  been  con- 
cerned solely  with  the  selling  of  sex,  it  would 
have  made  prostitution  Illegal  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  which  It  has  not  done.  The 
statute  before  the  Court  Is  applicable  to  "any 
person,"  not  merely  "women,"  not  merely 
"sellers."  It  seems  evident  that  behind  this 
transparent  argument  looms  large  the  In- 
vidious double  standard  based  on  sex. 

•It  Is  settled  that  the  guarantee  of  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  Is  embodied  In 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment, and  Is  therefore  applicable  to  govern- 
mental agencies  and  officers  In  the  District 
ot  Columbia.  Boiling  v.  Sharpe,  347  U.8.  497, 
499  (1964);  Schneider  v.  Rnsk,  877  U.S.  163 
(1964);  Uobton  v.  Hansen,  269  F.  Bupp.  401, 
492-3  (D.  D.C.  1967)  aff'd  sub  riotn  Smuck  v. 
Hobson,  408  F.  ad  175  (D.C.  Clr.  1969): 
Washington  v.  United  States,  401  F.  ad  916 
(D.C.  Clr.  1968). 
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tlona  of  the  Fifth  Amendment,  Is  constitu- 
tionally barred  from  exercising  Its  Judicial 
power  In  the  service  of  a  discriminatory  en- 
forcement policy.  Shelley  v.  Kraemer,  334 
U,S.  1  (1948):  Barrows  v.  Jackson,  344  U.S. 
249  (1963).  So  long  aa  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Department  persists  In  Its  policy  of  en- 
forcing i  22-2701  solely  against  females,  this 
Court  must  dismiss  the  prosecutions  result- 
ing. 

Accordingly,   the   motions   to  dismiss   are 
granted. 

D.  L.  Norman, 

Judge. 
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EULOGY  FOR  MRS.  MARGARET 
DOLAN 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  rLoaniA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  health 
field,  the  nursing  community,  and  the 
country  have  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the 
death  on  February  27  of  Margaret  B. 
Dolan.  Throughout  her  adult  life,  Mrs. 
Dolan  was  active  in  Health  affairs  of  the 
State.  National,  and  international  levels. 
She  had  served  at  various  times  as  presi- 
dent of  three  large  national  health  or- 
ganizations :  the  American  Public  Health 
Association,  the  American  Nurses'  As- 
sociation, and  the  National  Health  Coun- 
cil. 

A  native  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
where  her  father  was  once  a  State  sen- 
ator, Mrs.  Dolan  was  a  professor  and 
head  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health 
Nursing  in  the  School  of  Public  Health 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  She 
was  a  graduate  of  the  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity School  of  Nursing  and  she  held 
degrees  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  Columbia  University. 

Mrs.  Dolan  served  on  many  govern- 
ment advisory  groups  including  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  the  Nurse  Training 
Act  of  1964  and  the  Prei  .dent's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Health  Resources.  She  was 
a  member  of  the  £)epartment  of  Defense 
Nursing  Advisory  Committee  and  a  nurs- 
ing consultant  to  the  Surgeon  General, 
Department  of  the  Army.  She  was  a  nurs- 
ing consultant  for  the  tuberculosis  pro- 
gram of  the  Public  Health  Service  and  a 
member  of  the  Health  Insurance  Benefits 
Advisory  Council  of  the  Social  Security 
Adm  inistration. 

Mrs.  Dolan  was  an  outstanding  leader 
in  the  nursing  profession,  a  worker  for 
improvements  in  nursing  and  nursing 
education,  and  an  advocate  for  reforms 
In  health  care  and  delivery. 

In  one  of  her  last  public  speeches,  an 
address  to  the  Alaska  State  Medical  As- 
sociation, Mrs.  Dolan  called  for  a  new 
health  delivery  system  keyed  to  "truly 
preventive  health  services."  It  should  be 
based  on  the  idea,  she  said,  that  "health 
is  a  human  right,  not  a  privilege." 

Mrs.  Dolan's  notable  career  brought 
her  many  honors.  She  received  the  Pearl 
Mclver  Public  Health  Nursing  Award 
from  the  American  Nurses'  Association, 
was  elected  an  honorary  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Health,  the  society's  first  award  to  a 
member  of  the  nursing  profession.  She 


was  given  honorary  degrees  by  Duke  Uni- 
versity and  the  University  of  Illinois. 

In  addition  to  her  professional  achieve- 
ments and  her  great  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  better  health  care,  Mrs.  Dolan 
was  a  woman  of  great  personal  warmth 
and  charm.  She  enriched  the  lives  of 
those  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
her.  She  will  be  sorely  missed.  My  wife, 
Becky,  Joins  me  in  extending  our  sym- 
pathy to  her  husband,  Charles. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
WILLIAM  S.  MAILLIARD 


HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

or  NEW  ToaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25.  1974 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
recognizing  the  Honorable  William  S. 
Mallllard  for  his  contributions  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  from  1952  until  his 
recent  resignation  to  become  the  U.8. 
Representative  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

So  many  tributes  are  filled  with  glow- 
ing words  of  praise,  I  hope  I  will  be  able 
to  convey  my  sincerity  as  I  speak  of  Bill's 
commendable  qualities.  Bill,  possessing 
an  old-school  attitude,  has  never  touted 
his  accomplishments.  I  believe  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  some  have  said  that  he 
is  a  cautious  legislator  who  believes  in 
playing  the  traditional  role  of  the  House. 
I  personally  view  what  has  been  termed 
"cautiousness"  in  another  manner.  He 
moves  with  decisiveness  and  forethought, 
never  rashly,  exercising  extraordinary 
Judgment  and  wisdom.  Because  of  his 
apparent  Intelligence  and  good  Judg- 
ment, he  is  a  major  source  of  influence 
among  his  colleagues.  Only  recently  has 
the  public  become  aware  of  his  leadership 
in  this  body.  Most  of  us  here  on  the  floor 
realize  that  when  he  speaks,  we  should 
listen  attentively  because  he  has  some- 
thing of  importance  to  say. 

Having  been  a  member  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
since  his  arrival  on  Capitol  Hill  in  1953, 
Bill  Mailliard  Is  technically  the  most 
senior  member  of  our  committee.  He,  in 
fact,  served  as  ranking  minority  member 
for  6  years  iiefore  giving  up  the  position 
in  February  1971  to  become  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

It  is  through  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  that  I  first  met  Bill 
and  to  say  that  I  have  learned  much  from 
this  man  Is  an  understatement.  Based  on 
my  observations  during  committee  meet- 
ings, I  consider  him  to  be  our  foremost 
authority  on  the  laws  and  problems  af- 
fecting maritime  affairs.  His  knowledge 
and  ability  to  express  himself  can  only  be 
defined  as  brilliant.  Bill  Mailliard  began 
working  at  an  early  date  for  safety  at  sea 
and  to  improve  the  status  of  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  Fleet.  His  proposals  for 
new  safety  regulations  were  finally  signed 
into  law  during  the  89th  Congress,  after 
the  sinking  of  the  foreign-fiag  cruise  ship, 
SS  Yarmouth  Castle,  in  November  of 
1965,  when  public  attention  was  focused 
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on  the  problem.  Also  through  his  efforts, 
the  committee  can  point  with  pride  to 
such  major  pieces  of  legislation  as  the 
Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act  and  the 
Bridge-to-Bridge  Radiotelephone  Act. 
The  collision  of  two  tankers  imder  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge  in  San  Francisco, 
which  Bill  represented,  brought  home  to 
all  of  us  the  fact  that  the  ecology  of  our 
coastline  cannot  tolerate  such  accidents. 
The  collision  under  the  Golden  Gate 
gave  great  impetus  to  the  enactment  of 
both  the  Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act 
and  the  Bridge-to-Bridge  Radiotelephone 
Act.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  Bill 
anticipated  such  a  disaster  and  had  co- 
sponsored  both  bills  before  the  collision. 

One  of  the  most  significant  pieces  of 
legislation  to  his  credit  is  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1970,  the  first  major  legis- 
lation in  this  area  since  1936.  Needless  to 
say,  enactment  of  this  legislation  took 
considerable  effort  on  the  part  of  many 
people;  however,  I  often  wonder  whether 
there  would  have  been  a  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1970  without  him.  He  was  the 
one  who  led  the  bipartisan  effort  that 
brought  about  enactment. 

Bill  has  also  repeatedly  demonstrated 
Its  knowledge  and  particular  interest  in 
the  activities  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oceanography  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation  and 
the  Environment  by  promoting  much  leg- 
islation affecting  conservation  and  the 
environment.  The  numerous  bills  in- 
cluded proposals  for  establishment  of 
various  wildlife  refuges,  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act,  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act.  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  Oceans  and  Atmosphere,  the  En- 
dangered smd  Threatened  Species  Act, 
and  the  "Ocean  Ehunping"  legislation. 

In  addition  to  his  leadership  in  the 
House  in  these  matters,  he  has  played 
an  important  role  on  the  international 
level — Law  of  the  Sea  conferences  and 
Safety  at  Sea  meetings.  Because  of  his 
interest  in  oceanography  and  conserva- 
tion as  well  as  the  merchant  marine,  he 
was  also  appointed  as  a  Congressional 
Advisor  to  the  United  Nations  Committee 
on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Seabed  and 
Ocean  Floor  Beyond  the  Limits  of  Na- 
tions Jurisdiction. 

Although  I  am  not  as  personally  ac- 
quainted with  his  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee activities,  I  know  his  reputation 
is  an  outstanding  one.  With  his  special 
expertise  in  Latin  American  affairs,  the 
President  could  not  have  appointed  a 
more  capable  person  as  the  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative to  the  OAS.  My  only  regret 
is  that  he  will  no  longer  serve  as  a  Memr 
ber  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives; 
He  is  a  public  servant  who  will  not  only 
be  missed  by  his  colleagues,  but  by  the 
Nation. 
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Namara,  one  of  the  architects  of  our 
many  space  achievements.  Mr.  McNa- 
mara,  will  retire  on  April  1,  was  presi- 
dent of  Rockwell  International's  Space 
Division.  His  contributions  to  aeronauti- 
cal progress  span  more  than  30  years. 

For  several  years  before  his  retirement, 
Mr.  McNamara  headed  the  organization 
that  produced  half  of  the  hardware  ele- 
ments for  our  lunar-landing  program. 
These  included  the  Saturn  S-II,  second 
stage  of  the  Saturn  V  launch  vehicle; 
the  Apollo  command  and  service  mod- 
ules; and  the  launch  escape  system.  The 
space  division  also  built  four  Apollo 
spacecraft  for  the  Skylab  program  and 
will  modify  the  spacecraft  and  build  the 
docking  module  for  the  ApoUo-Soyuz 
test  project.  It  is  now  developing  the 
space  shuttle  orbiter,  the  reusable  space 
transport  scheduled  to  become  opera- 
tional in  the  1980's. 

Mr.  McNamara's  earlier  work  won  him 
the  highest  honor  that  a  nongovernment 
employee  can  receive:  the  Distinguished 
Public  Service  Medal.  I  believe  it  fit- 
ting that  we  take  this  opportunity  to 
honor  Joseph  McNamara,  both  the  man 
and  the  aerospace  pioneer. 


JOSEPH  MCNAMARA,  SPACE 
PIONEER 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF    FLOBIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
take  a  moment  to  salute  Joseph  Mc- 
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I  am  proud  that  Mrs.  Hall  is  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  and  I  am  privileged  to 
salute  her  before  my  colleagues  today. 


GENEVIEVE  HALL  HONORED 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26.  1974 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  19th  cen- 
tury author-historian  Henry  Adams 
once  noted  that  "A  teacher  affects  eter- 
nity; he  can  never  tell  where  tiis  infiu- 
ence  stops."  This  citation  is  no  more 
true  than  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Genevieve 
Hall  who  is  retiring  after  28  years  of 
service  to  children.  Her  exceptional  qual- 
ities both  as  an  educator  and  as  an  indi- 
vidual have  been  passed  on  to  her  stu- 
dents and  so  into  the  msunstream  of  our 
society  today. 

Bom  in  Nebraska,  Mrs.  Hall  completed 
high  school  in  her  native  State.  She 
attended  California  State  University  at 
Hayward  and  San  Jose  while  receiving 
her  B.E.  degree  and  General  Elementary 
Teaching  Credential  from  the  San  Fran- 
cisco State  University  campus.  Her  bi- 
ography refiects  further  on  her  activism 
as  demonstrated  through  her  leadership 
in  programs  for  more  able  youngsters,  at 
both  the  elementary  and  district  le%els. 
She  has  also  worked  in  the  international 
sphere  by  organizing  an  exchange  pro- 
gram with  Uji  Junior  High,  a  sister 
school  in  Kyoto,  Japan.  She  has  been 
honored  with  numerous  educational 
awards  including  the  distinguished  Hon- 
orary Service  Award  of  the  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers.  Also, 
throughout  her  long  teaching  tenure, 
Mrs.  Hall  has  consistently  been  awarded 
the  highest  competency  rating.  But  pa- 
ralleling those  impressive  scholastic  and 
professional  achievements  has  been  her 
superior  ability  to  relate  to  her  students. 
It  is  from  this  special  relationship  that 
has  stemmed  the  roots  of  new  enlighten- 
ment. Her  students  are  the  best  testi- 
mony to  her  capable  guidance  and 
counsel. 


CAREY  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  accord  with  my  own  commitment  to 
full  financial  disclosure  for  those  who 
hold  elective  office,  I  am  today  submit- 
ting a  full  statment  of  my  net  worth,  and 
a  report  of  my  tax  returns  for  the  last  6 
years. 

The  6-year  period  represents  the  high- 
est pTriod  of  my  earnings  as  a  taxpayer, 
since  it  embraces  the  last  increases  in 
congressional  pay  and  covers  the  annual 
period  immediately  preceding  such  in- 
creases. 

In  no  previous  year  did  my  earnings, 
including  congressional  salary,  exceed 
the  earliest  and  lowest  year  indicated. 

I  do  this  t>ecause  I  believe  that  the 
American  people  deserve  to  have  finan- 
cial information  available  concerning 
those  to  whom  they  entrust  the  powers 
of  government.  Because  of  the  revela- 
tions of  the  last  year  of  this  administra- 
tion, I  feel  those  in  public  life  must  do 
ev(;rything  in  their  power  to  restore  con- 
fidence in  public  service  and  public  serv- 
ants. Full  disclosure  may  help  in  this 
regard. 

Today,  I  declared  my  candidacy  for 
Governor  of  New  York.  It  is  consistent 
with  my  view  of  what  is  needed,  in  State 
as  well  as  Federal  offices,  is  full  disclosure 
of  financial  information. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  a  letter  from  George  Schil- 
ler &  Co.,  CPA.  a  summary  of  income 
tax  returns  for  the  Federal  Government, 
New  York  State,  and  New  York  City,  plus 
a  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities  as  of 
December  31,  1973. 

The  statement,  as  indicated,  is  true 
and  accurate  in  all  respects. 

It  may  be  observed  from  a  careful 
reading  of  this  statement  that  in  con- 
stant dollars  I  owe  more  and  own  less 
than  when  I  entered  public  life  in  1961, 
and  that  I  am  forced  to  borrow  to  make 
ends  meet  and  that  I  bear  a  high  tax 
burden  at  three  levels  of  government. 

That,  of  course,  is  something  I  have  in 
common  with  my  fellow  Americans.  I  am 
gratified  however  that  when  I  leave  Con- 
gress I  csm  say  that  I  did  not  come  to 
Congress  for  monetary  reward.  I,  there- 
fore, have  no  regrets  even  concerning  my 
outstanding  debts. 

The  biggest  debt  I  owe  is  one  of  grati- 
tude that  the  people  of  my  State  gave  me 
the  opportunity  to  serve  all  Americans 
and  others  in  the  world  who  needed  help. 

No  material  gain  could  equal  the  sat- 
isfaction I  take  with  me  that  at  least 
in  some  part  I  was  able  to  help  through 
law  the  children,  the  handicapijed,  the 
families  who  needed  work,  the  elderly, 
and  have  added  somewhat  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  greatest  country  in  the 
world. 

I  include  the  following: 
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Oeoice  ScHnxES  9c  Co^ 
Cnrmso  Pxtbuc  Accotjntantb, 
3  New  York,  N.Y.,  March  23, 1974. 

Hon.  Hugh  L.  Caret,  | 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.  I 

Dear  Congressman  Carey:  We  have  pre- 
pared a  sximmary  of  your  federal  Income  tax 
returns  as  filed  for  the  calendar  years  1968 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

through  1973  Inclusive.  Thus  summary  also 
Incorporates  the  payments  made  for  New 
York  State  and  New  York  City  taxes  In  addi- 
tion to  federal  taxes. 

Your  IneoDse  tax  returns  up  to  and  Includ- 
ing the  calendar  year  1970  have  been  exam- 
ined by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Our 
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firm  prepared  the  retiu-ns  for  the  calendar 
years  1972  and  1973. 

In  our  opinion  the  summary  of  income  tax 
returns  presents  fairly  the  said  taxes  for  the 
periods  Indicated. 

Very  tnily  yours, 

Oeobgx  ScanxER  ti  Co. 


CONGRESSMAN  AND  MRS  HUGH  L  CAREY 
SUMMARY  OF  INCOME  TAX  RETURNS  FOR  THE  CALENDAR  YEARS 


1973 

1972 

1971 

1970 

1969 

1968 

1973 

1972 

1971 

1970 

1969 

1968 

INCOME 

$42,500 

973 

.    15,500 

3,450 

2,200. 

64.623 
10,  267 

54,356 

$42,500 

65 

6,453 

3.650 

J42,500 

59 

9,810 

200 

$42,500 

31 

9,810 

$39,375 

9,810 
850  . 

$30,000 
'9, 810 

Interest 

Miscellaneous  deductions 

,5.176 
8,250 

$4,939 

17 

8.250 

$5,821 

17 

7.425 

$8,078 

503 

7,500 

$3,287 

830 

9,000 

$3,073 
1  559 

Exemptions 

Total 

Federal  taxable  income 

TAXES  ON  INCOME 

Federal 

Now  YorV  State 

9,000 

Interest 

Consultation  and  legal  tees  > 

Honorariums 

22.155 

22.990 

21,427 

21.519 

19.019 

20.775 

32.201 

18,030 

20.625 

20.605 

20.356 

12.345 

52,668 

11.648 

41,920 

52,569 
10,  517 

42.052 

52.341 

10. 217 

42,124 

50.035 
10,660 

39.375 

39,810 
6.690 

33,120 

Total...  - 

9,477 

3,671 

883 

4,128 

1,466 

390 

4,580 

1,677 

4S3 

4.688 

1,597 

243 

4,853 

1,469 

223 

2.416 

614 

Adjusted  gross  income 

New  York  City 

120 

Total  taxes  on  income 

Income   taxes   as   percentage  «< 
adjusted  gross  income. 

DEDUCTIONS  AND  EXEMPTIONS 

2,197 
6,515 

3.556 
6,228 

2,132 
6,032 

2.249 
5,189 

1,858 
4,044 

2.132 

5,011 

14,031 

5,984 

6.710 

6,528 

6.545 

3.220 

Contributions 

Taies  (rial  estate,  income  etc.) 

25 

14 

15 

IS 

16 

9 

>  Tfie  amount  reported  for  1973  includes  $2,500  prepaid  for  services  to  be  rendered  in  1974.        >  The  portion  of  expenses  in  connection  with  congressional  duties  wtiich  were  not  reimburj- 
'Subscription  tees  received  for  ttie  publication  o<  a  newsletter.  Expenses  against  this  income     able, 
will  be  paid  in  1974.  and  deducted  in  that  year,  (levlsed  ruling  73-356.  p.  5) 


CONGRESSMAN  AND  MRS.  HUGH  L.  CAREY— STATEMENT  OF 
ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES,  DEC.  31.  1973 

Currant 
Cost  I  marKet 
basis  I         value 


Cash  in  banks $10,025^| 

Investment  in  commercial  paper ....  10, 000 
Cash   surrender  value  of  life  in- 
surance   - 16, 440 

Residence  and  related  real  estate:  

McLtan.Va 93,777 

Shelter  Island  Heights,  N.Y... .  37,000 

AutomotMles 4,006 

HousehoM  furnishings 10,000 

Vested  interest  in  congressional  re- 

tirement  fund «,  085 

Total  assets 213.327 

Liabilities: 

Loans  payable: 

Mortgage  loan  on  McLean,  Va., 

rasKtence... 32,630 

Mortgage    loan    on    Shelter 

Island,  N.Y.,  itsiteoM 19,920 

Autoloan 1.933 

Bank  loans 28,800 

Total  loans  payable 83,283 

Federal.  State,  and  city  income  taxes 

payable  (since  paid) 11,868 

Total  liabihUcs 95.151 

Excess  of  assets  over  liabilities  .  1 18, 176 


$10, 025 
10, 163 

16,440 

163,000 

50,000 

3.000 

5,000 

32,085 


289,713 


32,630 

19, 920 

1,933 

a,  800 


83,283 


McNamara,  president  of  Rockwell  Inter- 
national's space  division,  who  plans  to 
retire  on  April  1. 

During  his  more  than  30  years  in  the 
aerospace  industry  at  Rockwell  Interna- 
tional. Mr.  McNamara  contributed  to  al- 
most every  phase  of  the  space  program. 
As  vice  president  of  Rocketdyne's  Liquid- 
Rocket  Division,  he  directed  develop- 
ment and  production  of  the  J-2  and  F-1 
engines,  the  Saturn  V  power  plants  that 
sent  nine  Apollo  crews  to  the  Moon.  The 
Space  Division,  of  which  he  became  pres- 
ident in  1970,  developed  and  built  the 
Apollo  command  and  service  m<xlules  and 
the  Saturn  S-U,  the  second  stage  of  the 
Saturn  V  laimch  vehicle.  Work  begtm 
during  Mr.  McNamara's  tenure  as  presi- 
dent also  includes  development  of  the 
space  shuttle  orbiter,  the  reusable  space 
transport  that  will  substantially  reduce 
the  cost  of  space  operations. 

Joe  McNamara  has  contributed  much 
to  his  country  and  I  wish  him  a  long  and 
happy  retirement. 


hide,  the  Apollo  command  and  service 
modules  for  the  lunar-landing  program, 
and  the  Apollo  spacecraft  that  ferried 
three  crews  to  and  from  the  Skylab  work- 
shop. He  represents  two  generations  of 
aeronautical  machines :  the  airplane  and 
the  space  vehicle.  Each  has  changed  the 
course  of  history  and  each  has  had  a 
profound  Influence  on  our  lives.  Thus, 
whether  we  know  him  personally.  Mr. 
McNamara  and  his  work  have  touched 
your  life  and  mine. 

I  am  honored  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  publicly  recognize  this  sierospace 
leader.  For  the  things  he  has  helped 
America  achieve,  we  are  all  In  his  debt 


NATIONAL  SUMMER  YOUTH  SPORTS 
PROGRAM 


11,868 


96,151 


194.562 


JOSEPH  McNAMARA 


The  above  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities  is  cojnplete  and 
aaurate  lo  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  | 

HUGH  L.  CAkEY. 
US.  Representative.  15th  District  Nkw  Yoik. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH  McNAJlARA 


HON.  JOHN  N.  HAPPY  CiJNP 

OF    OKLAROIHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Txiesday.  March  26,  1974] 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  apember 
of  the  Science  and  Astronautics  Obmmit- 
tee,  I  am  pleased  to  offer  a  tribiite  to  a 
fine  American  whose  contribution^  to  the 
space  program  have  helped  to  bring  ben- 
efits to  the  entire  country.  He  is  Joseph 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  space 
program  will  soon  lose  through  retire- 
ment one  of  its  greatest  contributors. 
He  is  Joseph  McNamara,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Space  Division.  Rockwell  In- 
ternational. I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
remarks  of  tribute  about  this  gentle  but 
productive  man. 

Mr.  McNamara,  who  will  retire  on 
April  1,  spent  more  than  30  years  in  the 
aerospace  industry.  Among  other  accom- 
plishments, he  directed  the  development 
and  production  of  the  J-2  and  F-1  en- 
gines for  the  Saturn  V  laimch  vehicle, 
the  Saturn  S-n  stage  for  the  same  ve- 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

or  noJMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  « 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  In- 
troduced a  bill  to  grant  a  5-year  exten- 
sion to  the  national  summer  youth 
sports  program,  an  excellent  program 
that  is  in  danger  of  being  abandoned  at 
the  end  of  this  summer. 

The  NSYSP  was  established  5  years 
ago  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association  and  the 
President's  Coimcil  on  Physical  Fitness 
to  achieve  two  primary  objectives. 

The  first  goal  is  to  provide  supervised 
sports  instruction  and  competition  com- 
bined with  health  and  nutritional  serv- 
ices to  economically  disadvantaged 
youngsters  during  the  summer  months. 
The  second  Is  to  offer  employment  and 
on-the-job  training  in  sports  instruction 
and  administration  to  students  in  these 
fields. 

The  program  has  been  successful  to  say 
the  least. 
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Each  summer  since  1969,  more  than 
40  000  boys  and  girls  have  spent  6  weeks 
at' universiUes  near  their  communities 
receiving  instruction  in  sports  ranging 
from  basketbaU  and  swimming  to  gym- 
nastics, tennis  and  track.  In  addition, 
each  enrollee  was  given  a  medical  exam- 
ination, daily  meals,  health  education 
and  counseling  in  study  and  career 
opportunities. 

College  and  high  school  coaches  super- 
vise the  activities  with  the  assistance 
of  outstanding  athletes  and  physical  edu- 
cation students  working  as  staff  mem- 

l)€rs 

In  my  own  State  of  Illinois,  more  than 
2  000  children  participate  in  the  NSYSP 
activities  offered  by  six  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  State. 

Overall,  the  program  has  created  jobs 
for  13.555  professionals,  students  and 
supporting  personnel  and  served  more 
than  208,000  yoimgsters  aged  10  to  18 
from  71  cities  in  36  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Despite  this  fine  record,  the  NSYSP 
is  in  jeopardy  because  of  the  possible 
elimination  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  which  funds  the  program. 

The  program  is  now  operating  under 
a  $3  million  annual  Federal  grant 
matched  by  private  funds.  The  Federal 
money  is  transferred  from  OEO  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  which  acts  as  the  contracting 
agency  with  the  NCAA.  The  per  diem 
cost  per  enrollee  is  $2.84. 

My  bill  would  raise  the  Federal  ap- 
propriation to  $5  million  In  1975  escalat- 
ing to  $7  million  in  1976  and  then  leveling 
off  at  $10  million  for  the  next  3  years. 

So  far,  limited  funding  has  forced  the 
NSYSP  to  concentrate  its  operations  In 
Its  prime  target  centers,  the  major 
metropolitan  areas.  As  a  result,  children 
and  schools  in  smaller  communities  have 
been  excluded  from  participation. 

My  bill  would  help  correct  this  im- 
balance by  providing  additicmal  fimds 
that  would  allow  the  NSYSP  to  expand 
Its  services  to  these  equally  needy,  if 
smaller,  areas. 

In  view  of  the  NSYSP's  record  so  far, 
I  believe  the  money  would  be  well  spent. 

By  exposing  disadvantaged  children  to 
a  new  environment  and  new  ideas,  the 
sports  program  has  a  tremendous  im- 
pact (HI  their  attitudes  and  ambitions. 
I  am  convinced  that  this  Is  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  stimulate  these  children  toward 
self -Improvement  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  bill  so  this  valuable  pro- 
gram can  be  continued  and  expanded. 
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I  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
mixed  emotions  on  Bill's  retirement. 
First,  of  coiu-se.  Is  regret  that  this  Cham- 
ber will  be  losing  the  expertise  that  he 
so  generously  gave  for  21  years.  Second, 
is  encouragement  for  him  in  his  new 
position  as  Ambassador  to  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States. 

Here  In  the  Congress,  Bill  MallUard 
was  able  to  draw  on  his  broad  knowledge 
of  naval  affairs  In  his  service  as  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  Like- 
wise, I  am  confident  his  experience  In 
this  body,  as  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  will 
hold  him  In  good  stead  In  his  new  career. 

My  colleagues  have  already  enu- 
merated Bill  MailUard's  achievements.  I 
will  only  say  they  are  considerable.  To 
each  of  his  assignments  he  has  brought 
vigor  and  enthusiasm.  I  expect  no  less 
of  him  In  his  new  position. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  our  relations 
with  our  Latin  American  neighbors  are 
In  a  delicate  stage.  We  could  not  ask  for 
a  finer  man  at  the  helm,  as  our  spokes- 
man In  the  OAS  than  our  colleague  BUI 
MallUard.  At  this  time,  may  I  extend 
best  wishes  to  Bill  and  his  family  as  he 
assumes  his  new  duties. 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MAILLIARD 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  iCABSACU  u  scrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Bob  Wilson)  for  taking 
this  special  order  to  honor  our  distin- 
guished fellow  Member  William  S. 
MaUUard. 
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INFLATION:  MANY  CAUSES,  SOME 
OF  WHICH  YOU  MAY  NOT  HAVE 
NOTICED  BEFORE 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26.  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, In  a  recent  newsletter  to  his  constitu- 
ents, our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Erlehborn)  stressed  a  point 
that  is  acknowledged  sdl  too  infrequently: 
Regulatory  laws  mean  higher  prices.  He 
cites  a  broad  array  of  recently  passed 
legislation  in  the  environmental,  consum- 
er protection  and  health  and  safety  areas 
to  underscore  the  old  maxim  that  "there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  free  lunch"  and  to 
remind  both  the  public  and  Members  of 
Congress  that  in  demanding  such  legis- 
lation, much  of  it  highly  necessary  and 
worthwhile,  we  also  give  implicit  assent 
to  a  sometimes  significant  levy  on  our 
paychecks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  full  text  of 
John's  newsletter  at  this  point  In  the 
Record:  ^ 

Inflation:   Many  Causes,  Somk  or  Which 

You  Mat  Not  Have  Noticed  Befoee 

(By  John  N.  Erlenbom) 

A  lot  of  14th  District  people  have  com- 
plained to  me  about  inflation,  and  this  Is  one 
complaint  I  am  glad  to  hear.  I  believe  the 
unwarranted  rise  In  prices  Is  robbing  every- 
body's pay  check  and  is  especially  burden- 
some for  those  persons  on  fixed  Incomes, 
most  notably,  retired  persons. 

Many  forces  work  together  to  produce  In- 
flation In  the  United  States,  and  one  of  them 
Is  that  the  whole  world  Is  suffering  from  the 
same  malady  right  now.  We  are  contributing 
to  that  global  ailment  by  our  deficit  spend- 
ing. Our  federal  government  currently  owes 
more  than  $450  Billion,  and  every  dollar  of 
that  debt  has  made  a  contribution  to 
Inflation. 
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I  have  been  after  Congress  to  get  Its  ap- 
propriating Job  under  control,  and  we  are 
moving  In  that  direction — slowly  but  not 
necessarily  surely.  During  each  year,  there 
must  be  some  time  when  the  House  and  then 
the  Senate  must  examine  the  whole  budget, 
the  proposed  spending  and  the  prospective 
revenues,  and  decide  whether  to  raise  taxes 
or  cut  spending.  We  can  lessen  inflationary 
pressure  with  balanced  budgets. 

People  complain  of  high  prices  without 
ever  considering  that  some  of  those  prices 
are  high  because  of  laws  passed  by  Congress. 
The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act. 
for  example,  demands  that  business  provide 
safe  and  healthful  places  to  work.  The  cost 
of  meeting  those  standards  must  be  reflected 
In  the  price  we  must  pay  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices. The  Constimer  Product  Safety  Act  Is  a 
recent  addition  to  the  statute  books.  We  hope 
to  get  safer  products  into  consumers'  bands, 
and  the  consumers  already  are  paying  for 
that  safety.  If  these  laws  provide  the  safety 
we  expect  of  them,  they'll  be  worth  the  price. 
My  comments  are  not  Intended  to  criticize 
these  laws,  but  to  explain  that  some  price 
rises  are  not  caused  by  President  Nixon  or 
by  big  business  or  by  union  demands  for 
more  pay.  Some  are  caused  by  laws. 

Congress  passed  the  Airport  and  Airways 
Development  Act.  One  result  has  been  higher 
air  fares.  The  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  promises  to  Improve  the  lot  of  our  miners. 
Consumers  will  have  to  pay  for  that  safety, 
either  In  higher  priced  coal  or  higher  taxes. 
Congress  has  ordered  seat  belts  on  all  cars. 
The  result  has  been  higher  priced  cars;  and 
higher  priced  cars  have  been  one  result  of 
mandatory  emission  controls,  too.  We  have 
passed  laws  against  pesticides,  which  means 
that  farmers  may  have  higher  costs  In  pro- 
ducing the  food  and  fiber  we  need.  It  also 
may  mean  a  drop  in  production. 

By  creating  artificial  scarcities,  wage  and 
price  controls  have  not  lowered  prices  (as 
they're  supposed  to  do)  but  have  contributed 
to  higher  prices.  Medicare  and  Medicaid  have 
added  to  our  health  care  costs,  which  were 
high  enough  before  these  features  were 
added. 

Export  and  import  controls  also  Increase 
the  upward  pressure  on  prices. 

Most  of  the  laws  I  have  mentioned  have 
passed  Congress  because  of  wide  public  de- 
mand. I  am  not  opposed  to  giving  the  peo- 
ple what  they  want,  but  we  need  to  remember 
that  we  don't  get  anything  for  nothing. 


A  COHERENT  TRANSPORTATION 
POLICY 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league. Representative  Brock  Adams, 
Democrat,  of  Washington,  has  written  an 
excellent  article  which  appears  in  the 
March  23, 1974,  issue  of  Nation  magazine. 
We  are  all  aware  of  Congressman 
Adams'  deep  commitment  to  transporta- 
tion legislation  and  policy.  We  know  him 
as  one  of  the  principal  authors  of  the 
Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act.  As  a 
member  of  the  Transportation  and  Aero- 
nautics Subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, he  has  contributed  Immensely  to 
our  effort  to  achieve  a  coherent  trans- 
portation policy. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will  be 
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interested  in  this  article,  whicli 
pleased  to  insert  here: 

OtrrLiNB    or    a    Cohzkknt    Policy: 

POKTATION  AND  ENBKCT 


I  am 

TllANS- 
i) 


(By  Representative  Bhock  Aoai 

Washington,  D.C. — Sitting  through  hear- 
ings before  the  House  Commerce  Oommtt- 
tee  on  the  effects  of  the  energy  crisis  haa 
stimulated  me  to  reflect  further  on  the 
future  of  our  transportation  network.  I  am 
impressed  by  the  extent  to  which  the  lack  of 
a  coherent  transportation  policy  has  con- 
tributed to  the  severity  of  the  present  crisis 
and  I  have  some  suggestions  to  make  for 
improving  our  situation  In  the  future. 

First,  one  must  identify  some  of  the 
myths  about  energy  and  transportation  and 
some  of  the  transportation  games  that  both 
the  government  and  the  various  special 
InteresU  are  playing,  using  the  energy  crisis 
to  attain  goals  they  have  long  sought.  We 
need  to  sort  out  real  from  phony  problems, 
and  separate  real  from  cosmetic  solutions. 

First  the  Administration:  its  approach  to 
the  problems  of  energy  and  transportation 
has  been  to  let  the  crisis  develop  and  then 
apply  Band-aids  and  press-release  poultices. 
So  far,  its  policy  makers  have  dodged  deci- 
sions that  are  difficult  or  that  promise  to 
be  unpopular.  I  suppose  I  shouldn't  complain, 
now  that  the  President  has  officially  pro- 
nounced the  end  of  the  energy  crisis.  (I  wish 
he'd  tell  me  the  address  of  his  gas  station.) 
The  energy  crisis  isn't  over  and  won't  be 
for  the  foreseeable  future.  It  is  Irresponsible 
for  anyone  to  say  that  It  is. 

Examples  of  Band-aid  approaches  to  the 
problem  are  year-round  daylight  saving  time 
and  a  5S-mile-per-hour  speed  limit.  There 
Is  very  limited  evidence  that  these  devices 
have  conserved  any  fuel,  and  the  side  effects 
are  awful.  The  highway  speed  limit  started  at 
50  miles  per  hour  but  no  one  bothered  to  a^k 
the  truckers — who  carry  more  than  22  per 
cent  of  the  Intercity  freight — what  the  effect 
of  that  limit  would  be.  The  effect  was  chaotic. 
Truck  terminals  and  over-tbe-road  runs  are 
based  on  60  mph  operations,  which  deter- 
mine the  length  of  a  day's  run.  Further, 
trucks  are  built  to  use  fuel  most  economically 
at  the  higher  speeds.  We  are  still  backing  and 
filling  and  now  have  a  compromise  55  mph 
q>eed  limit,  which  Is  not  much  of  a  hard- 
ship and  probably  saves  no  fuel. 

Another  example  of  public  relations 
therapy  was  the  originally  proposed  fuel  allo- 
cation for  general  aviation  and  private 
planes.  Someone  decided  that  the  public 
would  chuckle  if  those  executives  who  fly 
around  in  corporate  Jets  were  forced  to  travel 
like  ordinary  citizens  for  the  duration.  After 
the  yells  of  protest  had  died  down  and  Cessna 
Aircraft  had  laid  off  2,500  aircraft  workers  in 
Wichita,  it  turned  out  tliat  general  aviation 
used  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  Jet  fuel  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States.  Grounding  the 
entire  fleet  for  a  year  wouldn't  accomplish 
much.  A  few  telephone  calls  could  have 
straightened  that  one  out. 

The  Administration  Is  trying  to  muddle 
through  without  stepping  on  any  sensitive 
votes.  It  won't  work.  If  there  la  a  shortage, 
and  I  believe  there  is,  the  fair  method  Is  to 
ration  gas.  Rationing  by  price  or  by  waiting 
lines  is  cruelly  unfair  to  those  who  depend 
on  their  cars  for  their  livelihoods.  Rationing 
should  have  been  set  up  on  a  temporary 
basis,  with  cars  used  for  essential  purposes 
given  a  priority.  Another  priority  is  to  Insure 
that  transportation  modes — bus,  air,  truck 
and  rail — that  can  carry  large  numbers  of 
people  and  large  amounts  of  freight  receive 
their  full  fuel  needs.  We  must  face  the  dis- 
agreeable fact  that  overdependence  on  the 
car  is  one  of  the  real  Tlllaina  of  the  energy 
crisis. 

Private  Industry  has  not  been  slow  to  seize 
on  the  energy  crisis  as  a  new  approach  to 
some  old  ambitions.  The  truckers,  bard  hit 
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by  speed  restrictions  and  soaring  fuel  prices, 
have  dusted  off  their  proposal  for  larger  and 
heavier  trucks  on  superhighways.  Seeing  an- 
other convenient  Band-aid,  the  Administra- 
tion has  supported  this  Idea.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  energy  crisis  has  changed  the 
arguments  of  safety  hazards  and  increased 
wear  and  tear  of  the  highways  which  moved 
Congress  to  reject  this  idea  several  years  ago. 

The  airlines  have  found  in  the  energy  crisis 
an  ideal  excuse  for  getting  together  to  reduce 
less  profitable  service  to  major  cities  and  to 
drop  flights  to  some  smaller  cities  altogether. 
By  reducing  flights  the  Industry  will  gain  a 
short-term  benefit  from  the  fuel  shortage, 
but  It  will  not  last  long.  Already  the  airlines 
have  (875  million  of  equipment  on  the 
ground;  they  are  still  paying  for  it  (and 
paying  interest  as  well)  while  it  stands  idle. 
Also,  the  industry  estimates  that  in  1974  its 
fuel  bill  will  Increase  by  a  staggering  $1.2 
bUllon;  If  this  price  Is  not  held  down  by  con- 
trols, the  airlines  will  eventually  suffer  great- 
ly from  the  fuel  shortage,  whatever  their 
short-run  advantages.  Above  all.  the  energy 
crisis  should  not  be  used  as  an  excuse  to  re- 
duce permanently  a  vital  transportation  serv- 
ice to  the  public. 

Since  coming  to  Congress.  I  have  special- 
ized in  legislation  dealing  with  the  country's 
regulated  transportation  system.  It  is  a  fas- 
cinating subject  once  you  get  Into  it.  but  in 
all  candor  I  must  say  it  has  not  been  the 
most  newsworthy  or  politically  exciting  sub- 
ject. However,  two  events  this  year  have 
brought  the  dull  realities  of  transportation 
life  forcefully  to  the  attention  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  One  was  the  near  collapse  of 
the  Penn  Central,  and  with  It  almost  the 
whole  rail  service  in  the  East;  the  other  was 
the  truck  stoppage. 

The  total  cessation  of  rail  service  In  the 
winter  of  1974  was  averted  by  the  passage  in 
December  1973  of  the  Regional  RaU  Reorga- 
nization Act.  This  legislative  enterprise  re- 
sembled The  Perils  of  PauliTie,  and  it  Is  not 
the  way  transportation  problems  should  be 
dealt  with.  However,  It  did  awaken  Congress 
to  the  fundamental  Importance  of  railroads 
in  our  economy  and  the  troubles  they  faced. 
The  truck  stoppage  educated  Americans  on 
the  hitherto  rather  esoteric  problems  of  rela- 
tive fuel  consumption  among  transportation 
modes,  and  the  difference  between  common 
carriers,  exempt  haulers  and  owner/operators, 
which  until  then  had  concerned  only  ship- 
pers, lawyers  and  transportation  executives. 

My  conclusion  is  that,  if  the  energy  crisis 
Is  being  used  for  bad  purposes,  we  might  do 
well  to  try  to  produce  from  It  some  good 
results  for  our  national  transportation  sys- 
tem. Since  we  must  suffer  through  It  in  any 
case,  let  us  finally  adopt  a  sensible,  coherent 
transportation  policy  which,  in  the  words  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  will  "recognize 
and  preserve  the  Inherent  advantage"  of  each 
transportation  mode.  This  goal  has  until  now 
been  applied  only  to  setting  freight  rates  at 
levels  such  that  each  means  of  transporta- 
tion is  protected  from  the  others.  It  has  not 
been  used  to  develop  a  sensible  plan  for  al- 
locating private  and  governmental  resources 
to  transportation. 

A  classic  example  of  bad  planning  was  the 
construction  of  an  interstate  highway  system 
with  no  consideration  of  the  effect  on  the 
total  transportation  system.  This  put  the 
Eastern  railroads  out  of  business.  For  ex- 
ample, the  New  Haven  made  a  lot  of  money 
hauling  sand  and  gravel  and  cement  for  the 
highways,  but  once  the  highways  were  <^>en- 
ed  the  railroad  collapsed  Into  bankruptcy. 
The  Highway  Trust  Fund  encouraged  spend- 
ing for  roads  And  until  recently  Its  coffers 
were  locked  against  mass  transit.  We  must 
now  make  a  huge  ci4>ital  investment  to  con- 
struct tlxe  mass  transit  systems  that  should 
have  been  started  ten  years  ago.  Since  1046, 
$26.7  billion  have  been  spent  on  waterways, 
airline   cash    subsidies,   airport   and   airway 
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development  and  the  Merchant  Marine.  On 
top  of  this,  federal  user  taxes  since  1946  have 
given  the  highways  $68.7  billion,  and  state 
and  local  treasuries  have  supplied  $100  bil- 
lion. The  point  Is  not  that  these  expenditure* 
are  wrong — the  airline  service  we  have  today 
wouldn't  exist  without  the  airport  construc- 
tion program,  and  barges  certainly  assume 
renewed  significance  as  movers  of  bulk 
freight  in  a  fuel  shortage.  The  point  is  that 
there  has  been  no  sensible  balance  among 
modes  and  no  attempt  to  use  federal  aid  to 
make  sure  that  there  is  coordination  between 
them,  so  that  each  does  what  it  can  do  best. 

Partly  that  is  the  fault  of  the  railroads, 
which  clung  to  a  19th-century  dream  of 
economic  dominance,  refusing  to  wake  up  to 
the  realities  of  the  new  century.  While  the 
truckers  pushed  hard  for  the  Interstate  road 
system  and  the  barges  fought  for  expansion 
of  the  waterways,  the  railroads  until  recently 
have  never  pushed  aggressively  for  equal 
treatment  by  the  government.  The  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  marks  the  first  time 
Congress  has  enacted  a  full-scale  program 
to  revitalize  this  ailing  system.  For  their  lack 
of  enterprise,  the  railroads  are  now  paying 
a  heavy  price — while  the  right  of  way  of 
their  competitlors  Is  paid  for  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  the  federal  government,  their  right 
of  way  is  kept  in  shape  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. That  is  where  the  public  also  pays 
a  price,  because  the  first  thing  a  railroad 
in  trouble  does  is  put  off  maintenance 
of  its  right  of  way.  Since  the  costs  of  main- 
tenance of  way  are  deducted  from  current 
earning  deferred  maintenance  can  artificially 
boost  earnings.  Ultimately,  the  service  de- 
teriorates to  the  point  where  the  railroad 
cannot  bring  It  back.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  $600  million  to  $800  million  will  be  nec- 
essary to  rehabilitate  the  sprawling  Penn 
Central  system.  But  the  argument  for  saving 
the  Penn  Central  and  all  the  railroads  is  a 
very  convincing  one  at  this  time:  in  terms 
of  freight  movement  for  long  hauls,  a  rail- 
road is  four  times  as  efficient  a  user  of  fuel  as 
are  trucks. 

The  flrst  step  in  achieving  a  coherent  trans- 
ptortation  policy  will  be  to  get  the  railroads 
back  into  such  a  state  that  they  can  form 
part  of  the  system.  I  have  sponsored  legisla- 
tion which  would  provide  a  program  of 
guaranteed  loans  for  the  purchase  of  rolling 
stock  and,  more  important,  for  Investment  in 
Improved  freight  yards,  rebuilt  rights  of  way 
and  better  computer  systems  to  enable  the 
railroads  to  use  their  equipment  at  maxi- 
mum efficiency.  This  needed  investment  in 
right  of  way  and  facilities  will  also  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  passenger  traffic  (which 
also  uses  fuel  very  efficiently).  At  present,  40 
per  cent  of  Amtrak's  trains  run  on  track 
owned  by  the  Penn  Central.  Once  this  track 
is  brought  back  to  standard,  the  trains  can  be 
fast,  safe  and  on  time. 

And  while  we  are  injecting  needed  capital 
into  this  capital-intensive  industry,  we 
should  begin  to  reform  the  regulatory  sys- 
tem, so  that  it  regulates  but  does  not  cripple 
the  whole  transportation  system.  Such  things 
as  local  imposts  which  tax  railroads  at  rates 
higher  than  those  for  other  industries,  and 
the  legal  requirement  of  cheap  rates  for  gov- 
ernment shipments  should  be  eliminated. 
Rate  regulation  should  be  designed  to  en- 
courage innovative  techniques,  rather  than 
discourage  them. 

Our  most  Important  reform,  however,  in 
devising  a  new  transportation  policy  is  to 
stop  dealing  with  each  mode  In  isolation.  We 
should  have  a  unified  transportation  budget, 
which  would  show  how  much  each  mode  U 
getting  in  federal  assistance  and  would  Jus- 
tify that  expenditure,  not  on  the  basis  of 
bow  it  will  Improve  competition  between  the 
modes  but  on  how  much  it  will  help  coordi- 
nation of  the  modes.  The  trucks  and  the 
railroads  consider  themselves  competitors.  To 
a  great  extent  they  are  not,  or  should  not 
be.  The  most  efficient  mode  for  the  long  haul 
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in  terms  of  coat  and  fuel  Is  the  raUroad;  for 
the  200-to-260-mile  haul,  the  truck  Is  the 
most  efficient.  Further,  although  they  do 
compete,  one  mode  could  not  exist  without 
the  other.  Piggyback  business  (a  truck  trail- 
er or  container  carried  on  a  railroad  flatcar) 
was  up  18  per  cent  last  year,  and  this  year 
is  15  per  cent  ahead  of  1973.  Therefore,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  public's  money  would 
be  better  spent  on  facilities  to  expedite  the 
interchange  of  piggyback  traffic  than  on 
building  more  highways. 

The  fuel  shortage  supplies  the  Impetus. 
It  is  astonishing,  but  true,  that  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  now  move  by  truck  from 
California  to  the  East  Coast  markets.  Yet  to 
move  a  given  amount  of  freight  across  the 
country  by  truck  uses  70  percent  more  fuel 
than  the  railroad  would  need  for  the  Job. 
With  the  price  of  fuel  rising,  transconti- 
nental truck  routes  will  become  unprofitable. 
This  year.  Arizona  lettuce  growers  expect  the 
price  of  a  truckload  haul  from  Arizona  to  the 
East  to  go  from  $1,500  to  $3,000.  In  my  state 
of  Washington,  the  cost  of  trucking  a  box  of 
apples  has  gone  from  $1.70  a  box  to  $2.10 
per  box.  This  level  of  price  increase  will  in- 
evitably force  a  return  of  traffic  to  the  rails — 
if  the  raUs  are  able  to  accept  it.  But  given 
adequate  container  faculties,  it  need  not 
cripple  the  trucking  Industry,  which  can 
supplement,  not  compete  with,  railroading. 
The  Task  Force  on  Railroad  Productivity  of 
the  National  Conunlsslon  on  Productivity 
described  the  future  weU  in  a  recent  report: 
"The  rail  Industry  should  graduaUy  phase 
out  its  fleet  of  all-purpose  freight  cars,  re- 
placing it  with  a  fleet  of  trailers  (or  con- 
tainers) and  flatcars.  .  .  .  Trucks  could  be 
employed  to  pick  up  and  deliver  containers, 
thus  specUllzlng  the  raU  system  as  a  whole- 
saler of  freight  transportation  and  trucking 
as  a  retailer."  The  sensible  statement  de- 
scribes a  goal  wliich  governmental  policy  and 
financial  assistance  should  encourage. 

That  Is  one  example  of  how  the  govern- 
ment, by  carrying  out  a  policy  aimed  at  effi- 
ciency, could  impove  ovir  transportation  sys- 
tem. The  government  could  bring  about 
needed  change  in  other  areas  as  well.  For 
example,  the  railroads  possess  vast  reserves  of 
coal,  which  could  be  used  to  generate  the 
electricity  to  power  locomotives  on  high- 
density  lines.  Eectrlflcatlon  could  not  only 
help  to  keep  fuel  costs  In  line;  it  would  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  equipment  mainte- 
nance expense,  and  provide  surplus  electricity 
for  oe^er  \ises. 

Surface  transportation  would  not  be  the 
only  part  of  transportation  to  benefit  from 
a  sensible  allocation  of  federal  assistance  to 
transportation.  I  foresee  in  the  airline  indus- 
try a  Joint  federal-private  sector  project  to 
develop  a  short-haul,  commuter  plane  to  pro- 
vide the  service  needed  by  smaller  communi- 
ties. Until  now,  American  commercial  Jets 
have  been  the  offspring  of  milittUT  aircraft. 
There  la  little  mUitary  need  for  the  type  of 
smaller  Jet  I  think  we  should  have,  aid  the 
expense  of  developing  such  a  plane  is  too 
great  to  be  borne  by  private  Industry  alone. 
But  such  development  is  vital  if  adequate  air 
service  for  small  communities  is  to  be  as- 
sured. Large  Jets  cannot  efficiently  serve  tbeee 
communities. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  what  can 
be  done  by  a  well-planned  study  of  our  trans- 
portation network.  Without  such  a  study,  we 
shall  have  continued  Inequities  In  federal 
aid  to  transportation,  declining  levels  of  serv- 
ice for  some  areas,  and  overall  an  inefficient 
transportation  system.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
argue  for  government  participation  in  the 
improvement  of  the  various  modea  of  trans- 
portation, for  I  view  transportation  more  as 
a  necessary  public  utility  than  a  pxirely  free- 
enterprise  business.  The  United  States  Is  the 
only  country  in  which  transportation  la  not 
nationalized;  instead,  it  la  privately  owned 
and  government-regulated.  I  see  government 
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assistance  through  loan  guarantees  (which 
need  not  involve  direct  costs  to  the  taxpay- 
er) or  through  government-sponsored  re- 
search and  development  as  perfectly  proper. 
Government  assistance  for  transportation 
has  been  part  of  our  tilstory  since  the  build- 
ing of  the  Erie  Canal.  To  me  it  is  a  necessary 
and  proper  Investment  in  the  basic  structiure 
of  our  economy.  As  we  meet  the  energy  crisis 
we  should  face  the  realities  of  the  future  and 
plan  and  produce  a  new  efficiently  coordi- 
nated transportation  system.  If  we  do.  at 
least  one  good  result  will  have  come  from 
the  present  travail. 
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GEORGE  MEANY'S  CONVERSION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSK! 

OF   ILLJNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26.  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chicago  Daily  Nev«(s,  in  its  lead  editorial 
on  Tuesday,  Mardh  12,  very  appropri- 
ately directed  the  attention  of  its  readers 
to  an  interesting  about-face  on  the  sub- 
ject of  wage  and  price  controls  by  the 
Honorable  George  Meany,  president  of 
theAFL-<:iO. 

The  editorial  is  as  acctu'ate,  timely 
commentary  on  Mr.  Meany's  economic 
inconsistencies  as  any  I  have  ever  read. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Oeobge  Meant's  "Convehsion" 

"The  one  way  I  know  to  stop  inflation  at 
this  time  is  by  imposition  of  controls." — 
George  Meany,  Aug.  9. 1971. 

"We  are  facing  an  inflation  rate  of  over 
15  per  cent  this  year.  .  .  .  Give  the  free  econ- 
omy a  chance." — George  Meany.  March  6, 
1974. 

Tes,  it's  the  same  George  Meany.  president 
of  the  AFL-CIO.  in  both  cases.  And  Judging 
from  his  ringing  defense  of  the  free  market 
delivered  to  a  Senate  sulKommlttee  the  oth- 
er day,  Meany  appears  almost  ready  for  a 
visiting  lecturer's  chair  on  the  University 
of  Chicago  economics  faculty. 

Meany,  of  coxirse,  is  entitled  to  change  ills 
mind.  Many  earlier  disciples  of  controls,  in- 
cluding several  noted  businessmen,  rue 
their  applause  for  President  Nixon's  wage- 
price  freeze  on  Aug.  15,  1971.  Now  they  and 
Meany  apeak  as  one :  Controls  have  got  to  go. 

But  closer  followers  of  Meany's  economic 
odysseys  knows  that  he  isn't  quite  the  com- 
plete apostle  of  free  enterprise. 

His  motive  in  urging  an  end  to  wage-price 
controls  ia  clear:  He  beeves  the  working 
man  has  gotten  the  short  end  of  the  deal 
and  Meany  wants  to  go  for  some  massive 
catch-up  raises,  unhindered  by  Washington 
as  a  senior  partner  at  the  bargaining  table. 

But  was  that  "Free  Market"  Meany  who 
only  a  few  days  ago  told  members  of  the 
AFLr-CIO  executive  council:  "Maybe  the  time 
has  come  for  an  all-out  campaign  to  nation- 
alize the  oU  industry?"  It  was. 

He  didn't  explain  how  government,  which 
he  admits  couldn't  run  the  wage-price  struc- 
ture, could  hope  to  do  any  better  with  the 
complex  oU  Industry.  Nor  did  he  acknowledge 
that  In  most  nations  nationalized  industries 
have  tisually  given  consiuners  fewer  goods 
of  poorer  quality  at  higher  prices.  Maybe  he 
has  nationalization  of  oil  in  mind  as  a  forced 
means  of  cutting  consumption. 

It  appears  that  Meany  learns  the  hard  way, 
but  we'd  hate  to  pay  the  price  to  teach  him 
about  nationalization — even  with  the  goal  of 
converting  him  further  to  the  economics  of 
free  enterprise. 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATf/ES 

Tuesday.  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pre- 
viously I  have  addressed  the  House  con- 
cerning the  activities  of  the  Second 
Congressional  District  Youth  Advisory 
Council  which  consists  of  a  representa- 
tive from  each  high  school  in  my  district. 
In  the  three  and  a  half  years  since  it  was 
formed,  the  Coimcil  has  initiated  stud- 
ies of  particular  legislative  proposals  in 
the  U.S.  Congress  as  well  as  problems  in 
our  State  of  Missouri  from  which  I  have 
benefitted  greatly  by  gaining  the  per- 
spective of  tomorrow's  leaders. 

Their  reports  have  been  thorough,  in- 
formative and  have  covered  a  wide  range 
of  important  issues.  Today,  I  would  like 
to  submit  the  latest  report,  recently  com- 
pleted by  the  Media  Committee  of  the 
Council,  concerning  violence  on  televi- 
sion: 

Media  CoMMrrrEE  Report 

March    1,    1974,   James   Symington's   Youth 
Council — Committee     Members;     Michael 
Shuman — Chairman;  Karen  Enchelmaler — 
Assistant  Chairman;   Art  McCluskey,  Jr.; 
Ed  Brlmer;  Becky  Smith;  Mary  Linton;  Lisa 
Robinson;  Marc  Shmuger 
"Murder  and  mayhem,  bigger  and  bolder 
than  ever,  again  Is  erupting  on  U.S.  television 
screens — to  the  rising  anger  of  Congressmen, 
press,  clergy  and  other  citizens  across  Amer- 
ica." These  words  stated  by  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report,  October  29,  1973  brought  to 
light  a  series  of  vmanswered  questions  dealing 
with  our  free  media.  How  much  violence  Is 
there    on    television?    Is    It    a    significant 
amount?  What  is  the  effect  of  television  vio- 
lence? What  measures  should  be  taken  to  re- 
solve any  problems?  To  answer  these  and 
other  questions,  our  committee  did  research 
by  both  reading  and  experimentation. 

First,  we  must  ask  ourselves  how  much 
violence  there  is,  especially  since  a  recent 
Gallup  Poll  suggests  that  almost  two-thirds 
of  the  American  people  believe  that  there  Is 
too  much  violence.  Right  after  the  assassina- 
tions of  the  mld-60's,  the  published  statistics 
about  violence  were  quite  startling.  Public 
outcry  pushed  Congressmen  to  urge  the  net- 
work to  "review  its  policies".  The  networks 
agreed,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  that  they 
had  taken  major  steps  (e.g.^uttlng  down 
in  the  number  of  Westerns) . 

Now  with  the  new  outcry,  we  decided  to 
take  a  random  sampling  of  television  for 
ourselves.  Our  flrst  sampling  was  during  the 
week  of  November  25-December  1.  We  wished 
to  determine  if  any  generalizations  could  be 
made  about  days,  networks,  or  time  slots 
in  relation  to  the  amount  of  violence.  To  ac- 
complish this,  we  assigned  ourselves  different 
days  with  different  networks  in  wliich  we 
would  count  the  number  of  acts  of  violence 
we  saw.  The  criteria  (no  doubt  flawed)  that 
we  decided  to  use  Included  miu-der,  shooting, 
robbery,  stabbing,  chases  and  accidents, 
rapes,  fights,  and  other  miscellaneous  acts  of 
violence.  A  further  category  we  added  was 
that  of  verbal  references  to  violence,  for  we 
felt  that  a  threat  could  have  as  adverse  an 
effect  as  the  actual  act.  Our  initial  results 
told  ua  little  about  time  slots  and  days,  but 
they  tended  to  show  that  ABC  had  a  rather 
low  amount  of  violence  in  ccxnparlaon  to 
the  high  amount  NBC  had.  This  latter  fact 
led  to  our  basic  objective  in  the  next  survey. 
To  compare  ABC  and  NBC  exclusively  we 
Biu-veyed  the  vreeks  of  January  22-rebruary 
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4.  Wb«n  our  tot*l  showed  th*t  A  )C  had 
more  violence  than  NBC  for  that  p4  lod,  we 
could  only  conclude  that  again  no  general- 
izations could  be  made.  T 

More  definitive  observations  could  be  made 
when  looking  at  the  grand  totals  aod  their 
averages.  In  all  of  the  surveyed  wefks,  the 
average  number  of  acts  of  violence  |per  day 
was  about  20.  Furthermore,  In  both  survey- 
ing periods,  about  30%  of  all  violende  fell  in 
the  category  we  labeled  as  verbal  references 
to  violence.  The  significance  of  thewi  results 
is  certainly  large. 

Consider  that  the  average  child  Latches 
15,000  hours  of  television  in  thoee  f<rmatlve 
years  up  to  age  eighteen.  In  an  Jiour  of 
prime  time  as  our  figures  showed,  a  child 
would  see  about  5.7  acts  of  violence.  Thus  by 
the  time  a  child  reached  majority  age,  he 
would  have  watched  over  85,000  tcts  of 
violence! 

The  fact  that  30%  of  all  this  violence  is 
verbal,  merely  shows  that  the  steps  n  ttworks 
have  taken  do  little  to  reduce  the{  overall 
violence  picture.  By  substituting  thieats  for 
physical  violence,  the  networks  feel  aa  though 
they  have  done  their  part. 

Now  that  we  have  determined  amo<  int  and 
general    nature,    we    have    to    ask    ofirselves 
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about  the  effect.  Tliis  Is  unfortunately  a 
question  that  no  one  answer  will  sufflce. 
Experts  themselves  seem  widely  separated. 
In  an  examination  of  many  scientific  experi- 
ments, Andre  Oluckman  concluded  that  one 
cannot  simply  classify  violence  as  cathartic, 
mimetic,  or  neutral.  One  must  deal  with  the 
specific  Instance,  and  even  when  dealing  with 
a  specific,  no  solid  Judgment  can  be  made. 
Thus,  we  see  that  many  questions  must  still 
be  answered,  and  we  therefore  forward  the 
following  suggestions  which  we  hope  the 
Senate  Communications  Committee  along 
with  others,  will  consider. 

(1)  The  networks  need  to  again  reexamine 
their  programming  structure.  Though  little 
proof  exists  to  verify  the  harm  of  viewing 
violence,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
viewing  of  85.000  acte  of  violence  cannot  have 
a  beneficial  effect. 

(2)  No  legislative  action  should  be  taken 
to  restrict  the  networks,  for  the  freedom  of 
the  media  must  be  preserved.  But  legislative 
incentives  can  and  should  be  set  up.  Recog- 
nizing the  fact  that  conflict  is  the  basis 
for  plot,  we  realize  that  one  surefire  way  to 
lower  the  amount  of  television  violence  is 
to  put  more  programs  on  the  air  of  an  edu- 
cational nature.  These  incentives  should  not 
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only  be  provided  to  the  PBS  to  provide  a  good 
alternative  to  violence,  but  to  the  major  pri- 
vate networks,  so  that  the  alternative  of 
violence  becomes  mlnlscule. 

(3)  Such  Incentives  could  come  In  the  form 
of  financial  assistance,  tax  breaks  (legal 
exemptions),  or  government  advertising. 
There  are  a  thousand  ways  to  make  the  net- 
works want  to  produce  good  educational 
programs. 

(4)  The  unanswered  questions  of  the  ef- 
fects of  violence  must  be  answered.  A  central 
governmental  organization  should  be  set  up 
to  coordinate  scientific  findings  from  around 
the  world.  There  are  hundreds  of  experiments 
being  conducted  right  now,  but  many  are  not 
aware  of  the  others'  existence.  When  results 
are  found,  many  who  are  interested  will 
never  hear  them.  Some  area  must  be  set  up 
to  bring  all  of  this  Information  into  some 
organized  answers. 

(5)  If  in  the  near  future,  the  harm  of  tele- 
vision violence  is  virtually  unrefuted,  and 
the  networks  themselves  do  nothing,  then  It 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  government  to  Its 
people  to  set  up  protective  controls  Note 
that  this  is  basically  a  last  resort. 

Hopefully,  our  recommendations  will  help 
to  solve  what  appears  to  be  a  growing  na- 
tional problem. 
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RETURN   VETERANS  DAY  OBi^ERV- 
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HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGEI4 

or    MICHIGAN  I 

D*  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTATIV 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1974 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ftm  to- 
day Introducing  legislation  seeking  the 
return  of  our  Veterans  Day  observance 


to  November  11.  The  justiflcatiwi  for 
this  is  largely  one  of  tradition,  precedent, 
and  long-established  custom.  Veterans 
Day  was  always  observed  as  Armistice 
Day — the  occasion  of  the  end  of  the 
First  World  War  on  the  western  fnmt 
in  Europe,  the  11th  hour  of  the  11th  day 
of  the  11th  month — and  has  a  very  spe- 
cial and  important  significance  because 
of  that  historical  fact.  As  has  often  been 
pointed  out,  the  number  1 1  is  very  much 
a  part  of  Armistice  Day — Veterans  Day — 
and  should  remain  associated  with  that 
memorable  event. 

This  traditional  observance  took  place, 
each  and  every  year,  until  the  enact- 
ment into  law  of  H.R.  15951,  the  so-called 
Monday  holiday  law,  on  June  28,  1968. 
The  law,  however.  Public  Law  90-363, 
did  not  go  into  effect  until  January  1, 
1971. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that,  techni- 
cally, there  are  no  national  holidays  in 
the  United  States.  Each  State  has  Juris- 
diction over  its  holidays,  which  can  be 
designated  by  executive  proclamation  or 
legislative  enactment.  The  President,  by 


executive  proclamation,  and  the  Con- 
gress, by  legislative  enactment,  can 
legally  designate  holidays  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  Federal  employees 
throughout  the  United  States.  In  prac- 
tice, however,  most  Stat^  observe  the 
Federal  legal  public  holidays. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  a  total 
of  32  States  which  observed  Veterans  Day 
on  November  11,  in  1973.  In  addition, 
California's  legislature  made  its  Veterans 
Day  law,  observing  November  11  effec- 
tive for  1974.  Thus,  there  will  be  a  total 
of  33  States — 66  percent  of  the  United 
States — which  will  recognize  the  wisdom 
and  merit  of  designating  November  11  as 
Veterans  Day  in  1974. 

As  the  American  Legion  magazine 
wrote,  in  an  editorial  in  its  issue  of 
November  1972 : 

Certainly  if  we  are  going  to  Ignore  VE  Day 
and  VJ  Day  and  the  Korean  cease-fire,  and 
the  hoped  for  Vietnam  war-end,  one  is  en- 
titled to  ask  what  Is  wrong  with  November 
1 1th  aa  the  single  day  upon  which  to  lump 
together  their  symbolic  meaning.  A  war  did 
end  on  that  day,  but  no  war  we  were  ever  in 
ended  on  the  fourth  Monday  In  October. 
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Indeed,  one  Is  entitled  to  ask  what  Is 
wrong  with  November  11  as  the  single  day 
to  hontjr  America's  veterans  with  a  day 
that  has  great  and  meaningful  signifi- 
cance. It  is  a  day  rich  In  history,  still  a 
day  remembered  by  Americans  every- 
where, still  a  day  engraved  on  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  those  who  sin-vived  what 
was  called  at  the  time  "the  Great  War." 

The  Nation  has  fought  three  wars  and 
suffered  countless  casualties  since  that 
fateful  day.  long  ago,  in  1918.  But  a 
grateful  and  proud  land  owes  a  debt  to 
the  memory  of  all  who  have  served,  and 
it  is  fitting  that  November  11  be  once 
again  recognized  as  a  Federal  observance 
of  Veterans  Day — a  day  for  all  Americans 
to  honor  those  who  answered  America's 
call  in  its  hour  of  need. 


TWO  NEW  STUDIES  SHOW  HOW 
PRICE  INFLATION  VICTIMIZES 
THE  POOR 


HON.  ANDREW  YOUNG 

or   CEOBGIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
although  poor  people  are  not  responsible 
for  Infiatlon.  they  are  the  group  most 
severely  hurt  by  it — especially  in  the  all- 
important  category  of  food,  which  can 
amount  to  40  percent  or  more  of  a  typi- 
cal poor  family's  income. 

Two  recent  studies  in  Atlanta  bear 
this  out. 

Economic  Opportunity  Atlanta,  Inc., 
conducted  a  survey  in  Impoverished 
neighborhoods  in  the  city  and  found, 
among  other  things,  that  prices  of  nine 
staple  items  rose  an  average  of  75  per- 
cent In  the  last  year.  Mr.  William  W. 
Allison,  Executive  Administrator  of 
EGA,  has  observed  that  the  findings  of 
this  survey  "are  alarming,  and  bring 
home  the  urgency  of  developing  strate- 
gies to  address  this  problem." 

The  other  study  was  made  by  Dr. 
Loralne  Donaldson,  professor  of  eco- 
ncHnics  at  Georgia  State  University.  She 
found  that  lower  Income  families  "are 
faced  today  with  critical  budgetary 
problems  resulting  from  food  inflation, 
and  will  face  further  erosions  of  their 
purchasing  power  as  food  prices  continue 
to  rise  and  are  Joined  by  inflation  In 
other  basics  as  a  result  of  the  energy 
crisis." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  submitting  the  two 
studies  for  the  Record,  I  hope  that  we 
can  act  to  prevent  further  huge  increases 
in  prices  and  provide  some  protection  for 
poor  people. 

The  studies  follow: 
The  Impact  or  Food  Price  Inflation   on 
THE  Poos  in  Atlanta 
(By  Loralne  Donaldson) 

The  poor  suffer  more  from  food  inflation 
such  as  that  currently  underway  than  other 
income  groups.  Recent  food  price  rises  have 
eroded  more  of  the  purchasing  power  of  At- 
lanta's urban  poor  than  that  of  the  average 
Atlanta  consumer  whose  loss  of  purchasing 
power  can  be  guaged  by  the  BLS  food  price 
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Index.  Pe<9le  with  Incomes  in  the  range  of 
(1,500  a  year  at  less  per  famUy  member  are 
faced  today  with  critical  budgetary  prob- 
lems resulting  from  food  Inflation,  and  wiU 
face  further  erosions  of  their  purchasing 
power  as  food  prices  continue  to  rise  and 
are  joined  by  Inflation  In  other  basics  as  a 
result  of  the  energy  crisis. 

In  the  first  place,  the  poor  purchase  a  dif- 
ferent market  basket  from  that  of  the  aver- 
age consumer.  While  they  may  purchase  some 
of  the  same  items  that  the  average  consumer 
purchases,  Invariably  such  common  items 
will  make  up  a  different  weight  or  percent- 
age of  total  purchases.  And  the  poor  will 
piirchase  many  items,  such  as  pigsfeet,  fat- 
back  and  neckbones,  not  included  in  food 
pricing  lists  for  the  average  consumer.  When 
food  items  from  the  representative  market 
basket  of  the  poor  were  priced  In  December 
1973,  the  Index  showed  that  It  cost  $150  to 
purchase  at  chain  supermarkets  the  market 
basket  items  of  the  poor  that  cost  $100  in 
August  1969,*  four  years  and  four  months 
previously.  The  food  price  rises  for  the  aver- 
age consumer  over  this  period  were  10  points 
lower  as  of  December  1973.  i.e.,  it  cost  the 
average  consvmier  $140  to  buy  groceries,  pro- 
duce and  meat  that  cost  $100  in  August  1969. 
Were  Independent  stores  Included  In  the 
representative  sample  of  stores  priced  for 
the  index  for  the  poor,  as  they  are  in  the 
BLS,  the  difference  in  the  two  indexes  would 
be  even  higher. 

Second,  the  poor  spend  a  miich  larger  per 
cent  of  their  income  on  food  than  other  in- 
come groups.  Food  makes  up  between  30% 
and  40%  of  their  cost  of  living  as  compared 
to  20%  for  the  average  consumer.  Food  prices 
rises  such  as  the  22 ';o  rise  In  Atlanta  from 
December  1972  to  December  1973  result  in 
a  3-5%  cost  of  living  rise  for  the  average 
or  above  average  consumer;  the  same  rise 
for  the  poor's  purchases  would  result  in  a 
7-9%  cost  of  living  Increase.  The  estimated 
rise  of  28%  for  the  poor's  market  basket  from 
December  1972  to  December  1973  means  an 
8-11%  cost  of  living  rise  for  the  poor  from 
food  Inflation  alone.  The  rise  from  August 
1969  to  December  1973  represents  a  change 
in  the  cost  of  living  for  the  average  consumer 
from  food  Inflation  of  8%,  and  a  change  of 
15-20%  for  the  poor.  Moreover,  there  is  no 
"give"  in  the  budget  of  the  poor — It  is  hard 
to  reduce  spending  for  necessities  like  food, 
rent,  utilities  and  transi>ortation.  Needless  to 
say,  the  diets  of  the  poor,  especially  the 
urban  po<»:  without  gsu'dens,  have  been  af- 
fected as  price  rises  in,  e.g.,  meat,  force 
them  to  forego  meat  items  formely  con- 
sumed, and  rising  wheat  prices  make  It  diffi- 
cult to  purchase  the  basics. 

The  price  index  for  groceries  was  148  in 
December  and  152  In  February  for  the  poor, 
meaning  it  cost  $162  to  buy  what  $100  bought 
In  1969.  The  same  index  for  groceries  for 
the  BI£  was  139  in  December,  The  reason 
for  large  increases  in  the  index  for  the  poor 
is  that  the  basic  items.  Items  with  minimum 
processing  that  make  up  the  bxilk  of  the 
poor's  groceries,  have  been  hit  hardest  by 
price  Increases,  particularly  the  grains  infla- 
tion. Price  indexes  for  groceries,  produce  and 
dairy  items  with  heavy  weights  In  the  index 
Include  the  following: 


December 
1973 

February 
1974 

Canned  fish 

20S 

205 

Sugar 

Flour 

174 

171 

183 

171 

I  Atigust  1969  Is  used  as  the  base  period 
because  data  for  the  market  basket  of  the 
poor  were  collected  at  that  time. 
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December 

February 

1973 

1974 

Lard 

161 

221 

Evaporated  milk 

143 

W 

Rice,  macaroni,  spashetti,  dried 

beans 

205 

2It 

Com 

157 

15$ 

Eggs 

150 

1S6 

Bread j 

164 

va 

White  poUtoes 

154 

ne 

Since  the  poor  are  already  reduced  to  pur- 
chasing the  cheaper  sources  of  nutrition, 
when  these  items  rise  there  are  few  avenues 
for  substitution.  Sweet  potatoes  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  com  and  white  potatoes.  But  the 
flexibility  for  substitution  is  rigidly  limited 
in  the  case  of  the  current  food  inflation. 

The  dramatic  rise  In  meat  prices  has  not 
escaped  the  cheaper  cuts,  but  has  actually 
resulted  In  higher  Increases  on  those  types 
of  meat  than  the  average  meat  price  in- 
creases. One  reason  for  this  is  that  as  higher 
priced  meat  cuts  Increase  In  price,  people 
substitute  lower-priced  meat,  increasing  de- 
mand for  that  meat  at  a  time  of  rising  costs 
and  short  supply.  This  has  driven  prices  on 
such  meat  higher  than  more  expensive  meat. 
The  index  for  meat  prices  for  meat  purchased 
by  the  poor  stood  at  162  in  December  and 
164  in  February.  A  look  at  price  increases 
on  specific  items  explains  why: 


December 

February 

1973 

1974 

Hamburger 

201 

223 

Stew  meat 

174 

% 

Beef  liver 

171 

111 

Shoulder  ham 

151 

US 

Streak-of-iean,  fatback,  pits- 

feet 

23S 

m 

Spareribs 

149 

137 

Pork  neckbones 

2SS 

221 

Fryers 

151 

156 

Bologna 

122 

171 

Weiner^           - 

176 
206 

176 

Oxtails 

21S 

The  result  of  rising  fatback,  plgsleet  and 
neckbone  prices  is  that  the  very  potw  must 
be  going  without  even  this  type  of  meat. 
While  these  Items  were  well  below  60<  a 
pound  in  1960,  none  today  Is  except  when 
advertised  ^>eclals  are  run.  Specials  on  pigs- 
feet  at  a  couple  of  "soul  food"  stores  reduced 
the  price  to  28c-35c  a  povmd.  Specials  on 
meat  consumed  by  the  poor  are  not  customer 
attractors  for  the  average  s\y>ermaxket,  and 
thus  they  do  not  reduce  prices.  The  poor  can- 
not turn  to  canned  fish  as  it  has  risen  along 
with  beef  and  pork,  whUe  even  peanut  butter, 
an  alternative  source  of  protein.  Is  no  longer 
a  cheap  alternative  to  meat. 

Public  welfare  payments  have  not  kept 
apace  of  the  increase,  free  food  commodities 
have  been  in  short  supply,  and  private  char- 
ity payments  allocated  to  food  buy  less,  while 
donations  wUl  usually  be  lower  in  Inflation- 
ary periods  when  people  feel  they  have  less 
to  give.  Yet,  the  poor  on  welfare  may  not 
have  lost  as  much  pvirchasing  power  in  rela- 
tion to  their  1969  position  as  the  working 
urban  poor  who  are  ineligible  for  food  stamps. 

The  Indexes  presented  herein  are  based  on 
data  for  Atlanta,  Georgia.  Similar  results  can 
be  expected  In  most  large  cities  that  have  an 
urban  poor  with  similar  food  baskets  to  the 
poor  of  Atlanta.  Thus,  the  findings  for  At- 
lanta would  be  fairly  representative  of  other 
cities,  or  at  the  minimum,  would  be  superior 
to  the  BLS  Index  since  the  relative  weights 
tor  groceries,  produce,  meat,  poultry  and  fish 
would  be  more  representative  of  the  market 
baskets  of  the  poor. 
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FOOD  PRICE  INDEX  COMPARISONS:  ATLANTA  BIS  COMPARED  TO  INDEX  FOR  ATLANTA'S  POOR 

IBasc  period:  Aufusl  1969 1 


Food  at  home 


1973. 
Ooccin- 
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UM 


em-       Ulfh 


H^ 


nkn    rMry    March      April       May        Jum 


BIS  (Atlanta) 

Atlanta's  poor ' 

With  nonfood' 

lodopendcnL 

Groceries: 

BLS(AtUi>ta) 

Atlanta's  poor  I 

•Ml)  nentood  > 

liMeperxlefln. . 


140.3      142.5  147.3....... 

l&l.O      1M.8  1».4      1M.3 

14&2      148.9  1&2. 1      IS4.C 

'154.5  M62.3   '176.3 

1315      138.4 

147.9      416.2  151.5      155.2 
143.3      142.1  146.3      149.  S  . 
'164.2  «  159.9   •161.4 


1974 


Foed  at  horn* 


1973, 

Oecem-       Jan-       Feb- 

ber       itaiy      ruary      March       April        May 


Juai 


Produce: 

BLS  (Atlanta) 

Atlanta's  poor  i 

With  nonfood  >. 

Independent.. 
Meat,  poultry,  fish : 

BLS  (Atlanta) 

AHanta's  poor  • 

With  nonfood  >. 

Independent... 


132.1      136.4. 

135.0  146.7      144.5      lSi.3 

135.1  146.7      144.4      151.1 
'129.5    nse.l    '185.0 


149.6  151.0 

159.7  160.8      163.6  163.6 
159.6      160.8      163.5  163.6 

'147.9   <  172.2  5198.8 


,  .^^SL^^^a^SiS^J"  chatnstores  only.  BIS  iode«  indodes  independents.  '  Downtown  without  nonfood  (area  with  high  competition  lor  meats  poultry  and  fishl 

'  iRCtndes  nonfood  ilems-cifafetles.  soap,  toikit  paper,  etc.,  purchased  al  grocery  stores  by  the         *  Techwood  without  nonfood  (foimeily  A  i  P  )  ''  '' 

•or.  weighted  according  to  their  relative  importance.  •  Ashby-Simpson  without  nonfood. 


Tm  Impact  or  Rising  Pood  Prices  on  Low 

Income  Pamiues 

(By  WUlUm  W.  Alllaon) 

(1)  PRICES  ON  9  STAPLE  ITEMS 


1973 
pricts 


»74    Percent 
prices   mcrease 


B«Md  (kint  siie) '.... 

ia.4i 

HI 

1 

55 

34 

(■pflfagt) 

.65 

89 

79 
55 
49 
89 
89 
60 
19 

36 

asSK).::..:::;:::::: 

S«t«r(5-lb  ba() ;. 

Margarine 

Crisco(3-lb  can) 

1.09 

79 

17 

.99 

64 

96 
188 
90 

CoflMMal  (5-lb) 

79 

12 

PuMo  beans  (2  lb) 

.58 

175 

White  potatoes  (5-*) 

69 

72 

Total 

6.16 

10 

84 

75 

These  nine  staple  Items  cost  $6.10  In  1973. 
In  1974,  these  same  items  cost  tl0.8&,  a  75% 
Increase.  IX  one  takes  into  account  that  the 
nine  staple  items  listed  to  Not  Inclade  meat, 
frMix  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  cleaning 
aoppUes,  the  75%  rise  in  food  costs  from 
1973  to  1974  would  doubtless  be  eien  more 
Mtronomlcal.  ' 

a)    Prices  on  nine    (9)    Staple   Items    (re- 
ferred to  above)   in  a  Supermarket  as  con- 
trasted with  the  prices  on  the  sam^  items  in 
small  neighborhood  grocery  stores. 
avFBUCARKrr  paics 

Total— Nine  (» .  [ 

tBt4tple  Items  $lt.l6. 

SMALL  HEICHB0RI100D    1 1 1 1 H^ 

Total— Nine  (9). 
Staple  Items  912.27. 
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33%. 


Tbe  majority  of  large  supermi^kets  are 
far  distant  from  the  low  Income  shopper. 
Dwrlng  1973,  aome  of  the  few  supermarkets 
within  low  Income  communiUes  cloeed  their 
doon  and  relocated  their  stores  elsewhere 
in  aoetro  Atlanta.  L<ow  income  famlliea  who 
wlsli  to  travel  to  other  parte  of  tbe  meUo 
community  must  either  pay  taxi  fare  from 
tbe  aupermarket  back  to  their  own  neighbor- 
hood, or  drive  their  own  cars,  which  Is  coetly 
because  of  ever  increasing  gas  prices. 

It  le  the  obeervatlon  of  the  staff  and  resl- 
denta  that  nuiny  small  neighborhood  stores 
victimize  shoppers  through  such  practices  as 
chafing  to  cash  welfare  and  social  security 
cbecks,  forcing  persons  to  purchase  a  specific 
dollar  amount  of  food  before  cashing  checks, 
and  raising  the  prices  of  food  at  the  first  of 
the  month  when  Social  Security  and  Welfare 
checks  are  issued.  It  is  reported  that  large 
supermarket*  mre  aiao  raiting  priceM  the  first 
of  the  month  when  checks  arrive. 

3)  Staff  at  the  BOA  Neighborhood  Centers 
talked  wltJh  aelected  families  this  week  to 
specifically  determine  the  Impact  of  splrallng 
food  costs  on  these  families. 

The  situations  of  two  (2)  of  these  families 
depicts  the  impact  of  rising  food  cqats: 


Mrs.  R.  and  three  other  family  members 
"try  to  exist"  on  $250.00  per  month.  Mrs. 
R.  spends  $190  i>er  month  for  food,  an  in- 
crease of  $40  over  her  1973  monthly  food  costs 
and  she  "buys  less  food  now." 

After  buying  food,  she  has  $60  00  left  each 
month  for  all  of  her  other  expenses — rent, 
clothing,  and  medical  expenses.  She  shops 
at  a  supermarket  out  of  her  neighborhood, 
riding  the  bus  to  the  market  but  taking  a 
taxi  home  (to  transport  the  groceries)  which 
costs  $8.00  a  month.  Says  Mrs.  R.,  "bacon, 
beef,  especially  steaks,  are  no  no  luxury 
items." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C  ,  an  elderly  rural  couple, 
receive  $210  each  month  from  Supplemental 
Security  Income,  (SSI) .  They  were  receiving 
surplus  commodities  but  are  no  longer  eli- 
gible for  these  because  they  receive  SSI.  It 
costs  them  $40.00  each  month  at  the  grocery 
store  to  replace  the  items  they  were  receiving 
through  the  surplus  commodity  program. 
Their  other  food  costs  have  risen  to  almost 
twice  that  of  1973. 

4)  Owners  of  small  markets  also  note  the 
Impact  of  rising  food  costs.  The  owner  of  a 
downtown  market  patronized  by  low  income 
shoppers  has  observed  persons  purchase  more 
expensive  items,  such  as  meats  and  freeb 
vegetables,  during  the  first  week  of  the 
month.  As  the  month  passes,  fewer  shoppera 
frequent  the  store,  and  those  who  do  shop 
are  buying  only  the  most  essential  Items  on 
which  they  can  survive. 

One  elderly  resident  summed  up  the  prob- 
lem of  rising  food  cost  by  saying  simply  "We 
are  now  just  Existing". 


COSPONSORS  SOUGHT  FOR  LEGIS- 
LATION TO  INCREASE  PERSONAL 
EXEMPTIONS  FROM  $750  TO  $1,000 


HON.  PATRIGA  SCHROEDER 

OF   COLOBAOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  Introduced  HM.  13712,  legisla- 
tion to  Increase  the  personal  exemption 
on  Federal  Income  tax  returns  from 
$750  to  $1,000.  This  is  companion  legisla- 
tion to  that  Introduced  last  week  by  Sen- 
ator Vance  Hartke.  I  will  be  seeking  co- 
sponsors  on  this  measure  in  the  near 
future. 

By  Increasing  the  personal  deduction, 
we  will  be  providing  a  measure  of  relief 
to  those  hit  hardest  by  the  rampant 
Nixon  Inflation — the  low-  and  middle- 
income  taxpayers.  Our  present  tax  struc- 
ture places  the  foremost  burden  of  taxa- 


tion on  these  citizens,  while  corporations 
and  the  wealthy  all  too  often  escape  pay- 
ing their  share  of  taxes  by  manuevering 
through  loophole  after  loophole  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  One  need  only 
look  at  a  few  statistics  to  realize  that 
our  progressive  system  of  taxation  is 
rendered  fairly  inoperative  through  tax 
shelters  and  loopholes:  since  1960,  cor- 
porate tax  revenues  have  dropped  from 
35  percent  of  total  Federal  revenues  to 
around  15  percent.  Corporate  tax  rev- 
enues have  fallen  to  third  place,  behind 
personal  income  taxes  and  social  secur- 
ity payroll  taxes,  as  revenue  producers 
for  the  national  treasury.  The  higher  in- 
come taxpayers  pay  the  Government 
about  30  cents  on  each  dollar  they  earn, 
if  they  pay  their  taxes  at  all. 

The  personal  deduction  is  supposed  to 
reflect  some  of  the  costs  which  exist  in 
just  being  alive  in  the  United  States. 
During  World  War  n  the  deduction  was 
$500.  Two  years  ago  it  was  finally  in- 
creased to  the  present  $750,  yet  the  costs 
of  food,  fuel,  and  shelter  have  sky- 
rocketed beyond  belief.  Inflation  has 
taken  a  great  chunk  out  of  the  pocket- 
books  of  the  low-  and  middle-income 
taxpayer.  We  can  help  these  wage 
earners  meet  these  increased  costs  by 
allowing  them  a  measure  of  relief  on 
their  income  taxes.  A  country  full  of 
people  worried  about  how  they  can  af- 
ford milk  and  bread  for  their  children, 
gasoline  to  get  to  work,  and  payments  on 
their  homes  is  a  coimtry  in  a  tired  and 
frustrated  state.  I  would  hope  that  this 
legislation  I  have  Introduced  will  be  a 
first  step  toward  reducing  that  anxiety 
and  hopelessness  that  so  many  now  feeL 


COMPARE  GASOLINE  PRICES 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2€,  1974 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  these  days  of  inflation,  it  is  well  to 
compare  our  gasoline  prices  with  those 
abroad.  You  have  heard  it  before,  but  you 
need  to  hear  It  often,  because  you  go  by 
the  gas  station  two  or  three  times  every 
week. 

Folks  have  said  the  cost  of  gasoline  is 
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up  as  high  as  60  cents  a  gallon  here  in 
their  neighborhood. 

Let  us  look  at  what  they  are  passing  for 
gasoline  in  other  countries : 

Germany,  $1.28;  Italy,  $1.31;  France. 
$1.45;  England,  $1.20;  India,  $1.90; 
Sweden.  $1.20;  Israel.  $1.50;  and  Greece, 
$2.15. 

It  reminds  you  of  that  old  saying,  "How 
is  your  mother-in-law?"  With  an  answer- 
ing comment,  "Compared  to  what." 

We  should  all  remember  that  we  are 
fortunate  to  live  in  the  United  States. 


ABUSING  THE  PRESIDENCY 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all 
know,  the  President  has  frequently 
stated  his  determination  to  oppose 
efforts  that  he  feels  would  result  in  a 
weak  and  imstable  presidency  if  they 
were  to  go  unchallenged. 

In  that  regard,  an  editorial  appealing 
In  the  March  20.  1974  edition  of  the  Pe- 
oria Journal  Star  entitled  "Abusing  the 
Presidency"  addresses  the  problem  of  the 
President  versus  the  Congress  and  I  sug- 
gest that  my  colleagues  might  profit  by 
reading  the  editorial. 

I  include  the  text  of  the  editorial  in 
the  Record: 

Abttsinc  the  F'residenct 

In  Chicago  last  week  President  Nixon 
raised  the  question  of  a  week  and  unstable 
presidency  as  the  future  condition  of  the 
American  Republic. 

It  Is  a  side  of  the  present  proceedings  that 
his  accusers  have  persistently  ignored  and 
constantly  sneered  at. 

Yet,  if  our  priorities  place  the  nation  above 
any  one  man  It  Is  a  consideration  we  ought 
to,  at  least,  soberly  examine  .  .  .  and  the  first 
thing  we  discover  is  that  there  Is  a  basic  pro- 
tection still  against  that  result. 

Former  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  Arthur  Goldberg  has 
pointed  out  that  the  Congress  does  not  have 
the  last  word  on  impeachment,  after  all. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  CAN  rule  on  an 
appeal  tn  an  Impeachment  case,  says  the  for- 
mer justice,  and  he  adds  that  In  his  opinion 
If  Andrew  Johnson  had  been  successfully  im- 
peached by  the  Senate  that  case  should  have 
been  reversed  by  the  high  court. 

That  is  a  weighty  opinion  on  a  crucial 
matter. 

Where  does  the  Supreme  Court  come  into 
the  thing?  On  the  question  of  whether  Con- 
gress conducted  the  affair  In  a  constitutional 
manner. 

Goldberg  has  pointed  out  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  did  reverse  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives when  they  ousted  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  on  the  grounds  that  he  vras  not 
Judged  on  the  criteria  required  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Thus,  Congress  is  NOT  a  law  unto  Itself, 
and  Its  Judgment  and  decisions  as  to  what 
constitutes  an  impeachable  offense  Is  subject 
to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

If  they  try  a  President  on  grounds  not 
provided  according  to  the  cotu-t,  the  Im- 
peachment would  be  null  and  void. 

One's  first  thought  Is  that  this  means  the 
whole  matter  may  go  on  until  the  year  2,000. 

However,  the  second  thought  is  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  really  does  face  a 
momentous  decision  on  whether  to  proceed 
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with  lii^>eachment  at  all  and  on  what 
grounds — for  the  grounds  they  choose  may 
have  a  profound  effect  on  the  validity  of  the 
trial  or  a  profound  Impact  on  the  future 
nature  of  our  government. 

Archibald  Cox,  the  special  prosecutor 
whose  dismissal  directly  Inspired  the  im- 
peachment resolution  In  the  House  in  the 
first  place,  has  emphasized  the  dilemma  by 
giving  his  blessing  to  impeachment  for 
••abuse  of  power"  and  proceeding  directly  to 
where  that  leads. 

Cox  says  that  In  p\u-sulng  this  the  House 
of  Representatives  "must  articulate  stand- 
ards defining  .  .  .  unacceptable  political  and 
official  behavior  in  the  conduct  of  the  presi- 
dency." 

It  involves  he  says  some  "prickly  ques- 
tions" that  must  be  resolved — and  he  refers 
to  the  task  as  awesome.  It  is  clear  in  the  light 
of  Goldberg's  comment  that  those  "prickly 
questions"  must  be  answered  correctly — or 
the  Supreme  Court  may  find  the  whole 
process,  itself,  an  unconstitutional  abuse  of 
power  by  the  Congress! 

Cox  makes  it  clear  that  to  try  a  President 
on  the  grounds  proposed  by  the  House  com- 
mittee they  must  "articulate  the  standards 
of  conduct  by  which  the  President's  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  Is  to  be  judged." 

That  is  precisely  the  kind  of  thing  that 
makes  it  a  case  for  review  by  the  UB.  Su- 
preme Court  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  if 
those  standards  decided  by  the  House  are 
Constitutional,  and,  indeed,  if  the  Hotise  has 
the  Constitutional  authority  to  WTlte  a  job 
description  tor  the  Presidency. 

That  would  seem  to  be  the  business  of  the 
Constitution,  itself,  not  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  If  they  can  do  It  and  get 
away  with  It  It  bestows  on  the  Congress  long- 
sought  but  never-exercised  power  to  stipulate 
the  powers  of  the  presidency  and  Impose 
them  on  the  Office  of  the  Presidency  itself. 

If  the  committee  proceeds  as  It  has  so  far. 
It  seems  clear  that  In  the  future  any  member 
of  the  House  can  formally  level  any  accusa- 
tion he  chooses  against  any  President — and 
the  mere  fact  of  that  accusation  automati- 
cally empowers  the  House  Judiciary  commit- 
tee to  demand  presidential  records  of  all 
kinds. 

Any  refusal  would  be  regarded  as  a  "sign 
of  guilt"  and  grounds  for  impeachment  for 
but  fifty  accusations ! 

This  is  the  position  they  have  taken  in 
this  case,  although  there  Is  not  an  accusation 
but  fifty  accusatlons- 

The  precedent  will  stand  regardless  If  they 
make  It  stick. 

By  this  attitude.  In  fact,  of  course,  every 
President  the  United  States  has  ever  had  was 
"Impeachable"— «nd  It  Is  pretty  foolish  to 
think  that  adopting  such  a  standard  does 
NOT  profoundly  alter  the  nature  of  the  presi- 
dency, the  power  of  the  Congress,  and  thereby 
the  whole  system  of  government  as  we  have 
known  it. 

That  Is  the  consideration  and  the  conse- 
quence the  Supreme  Court  would  have  to 
consider  if  this  thing  continues  on  Its  present 
course. 

The  Moment  of  Truth  in  this  whole  Effair 
thus  still  seems  a  long  way  off — and  when 
It  comes  It  will  Involve  the  future  of  the  Re- 
public, Itself,  and  matters  vastly  more  Im- 
portant than  the  Watergate  raid  of  1972. 

If  the  President  is  "defending  the  presi- 
dency" for  fundamental  reasons  of  govern- 
ance— or  for  personal  defensive  reasons 
only — the  fact  remains  that  others  are  play- 
ing carelessly  with  the  Form  of  Ooverumeut, 
Itself. 

And  that  what  the  Congress  does  with  it 
will  be  subject  to  reexamination  by  the 
Supreme  Court  If  they  proceed  In  the  manner 
they  have  started. 

And  the  question  before  the  Court  would 
not  be  presidential  abuse  of  power  In  such 
case — but  the  question  of  possible  Congrea- 
slonal  abuse  of  power  .  .  .  pre-empting  the 
Constitution.  Itself. 
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OIL  FOR  GUNS 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF   MASSACBTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
somewhat  perplexing  to  me  to  note,  in 
this  time  of  detente,  that  the  major  pow- 
ers of  both  the  East  and  West  are  esca- 
lating their  peddling  of  conventional 
weapons  to  lesser-developed  countries. 

Recent  "oil-for-gtms"  deals  made  by 
the  French  and  the  British  Governments 
are  illustrative  of  the  problem,  but  of 
course  the  United  States  continues  to 
lead  the  rest  of  the  world  in  total  mili- 
tary sales  and  assistance.  Since  1950,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  United  States  has 
sold  over  $18  billion  worth  of  militai-y 
hardware  across  the  globe,  while  some 
$36  billion  worth  of  weapons  have  been 
given  away.  Last  yeai*.  the  United  States 
sold  approximately  $3  billion  worth  of 
arms,  while  the  So'viet  Union  weighed  in 
at  $2  billion  worth  of  munitions  sales. 
Certainly,  the  massive  American  military 
assistance  program  to  Iran,  involving  the 
very  most  exotic  of  U.S.  military  hard- 
ware— including  F-14  and  F-15  jet  air- 
craft— is  somewhat  comparable  to  the 
oil-based  deals  we  have  witnessed  on 
the  part  of  our  European  allies. 

It  is  a  measure  of  the  incipient  disin- 
tegration of  elements  of  the  post- World 
War  II  world  order  that  the  so-csilled 
"have"  nations  now  find  themselves  as 
"have-nots"  as  far  as  oil  is  con- 
cerned, and  hence  are  supplying  massive 
amounts  of  militarj'  technologj-  and  ord- 
nance to  the  foiinerly  "have-not"  na- 
tions— hardware  that  is  generally  not 
needed  for  legitimate  defense  purposes, 
and  which  generally  threatens  to  exacer- 
bate tensions  in  the  affected  regions  of 
the  globe.  For  all  its  potentially  explosive 
impact  on  world  peace,  the  issue  of  con- 
ventional arms  transfers — either  on  a 
gi-ant  or  sale  basis — ^is  being  neglected,  to 
our  common  detriment.  It  seems  to  me 
that  our  efforts  toward  control  and 
management  of  ai"ms  should  not  focus 
exclusively  on  strategic  weapons,  for 
sooner  or  later  greater  attention  must  be 
focused  on  the  international  movements 
of  conventionsd  arms,  and  efforts  should 
be  made  to  restrict,  by  multilateral 
agreement,  conventional  aims  sales  and 
other  forms  of  transfers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Boston  Globe  recently 
published  an  article  on  the  weapons  trade 
written  by  Richard  Burt.  I  commend  this 
article  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
and  m-ge  that  they  consider  it  in  the 
context  of  the  growing  global  arms  race : 
Ir  Yorr  Need  Oil,  Sell  Asms 
(By  Richard  Burt) 

London.— In  the  1930s  they  were  known  as 
"The  Merchants  of  Death'^ — the  profit-hun- 
gry munitions  makers  who  peddled  their 
wares  to  any  regime  that  had  the  money  to 
buy  them. 

But  during  the  last  decade  the  interna- 
tional sale  of  military  hardware  became  a 
major  International  enterprise  and.  In  the 
wake  of  the  Middle  East  oil  squeeze,  an  ac- 
cepted means  of  securing  political  influence. 

France's  recent  arms-for-oil  agreement 
with  Saudi  Arabia  highlights  the  key  role 
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th»t  weapons  transfers  have  come  to  play 
in  relations  between  the  big  powers  and  the 
Third  World.  In  the  French  deal.  King  VWsal 
was  promised  money.  Industrial  technology 
and  arms.  Including  the  Mirage  fighter.  In 
return  for  a  guaranteed,  20-year  supply  of 
petroleum. 

Britain  is  working  out  a  similar  accord 
with  Faisal  and  other  Persian  gulf  leaders, 
and  Germany  is  seeking  to  procure  oil  sup- 
plies through  industrial  sales,  which  report- 
edly include  Its  new  battle  tank,  the  Leop- 
ard. * 

The  United  States,  meanwhile.  Is  helping 
Iran  to  become  the  most  heavily  armed  na- 
tion In  the  Third  World.  Although  the  sale 
of  such  weapons  as  the  Navy's  sophisticated 
F14  fighter  are  not  specifically  designed  to 
secure  fuel.  Iran  is  seen  by  Washington  as  a 
potential  pUlar  of  stabUity  In  the  vital  region. 
Although  the  Soviet  Union  Is  not  now  faced 
with  the  problem  of  guarding  against  an- 
other oil  cut-off,  the  Kremlin  has  recently 
pumped  an  estimated  $1  bUllon  worth  of 
military  hardware  Into  the  region,  in  order 
to  keep  Its  fickle  friends — Egypt.  Syria  and 
Iraq — happy. 

But  the  massive  Influx  of  arms  Into  the 
Middle  East  and  the  Persian  Gulf  forms 
only  part  of  a  larger  phenomenon  which  cne 
Journal  recently  called  "the  worldwide  boom 
In  the  arms  trade." 

Available  statistics  support  this  claim.  Ac- 
cording to  the  authoritative  Stockholm  In- 
ternational Peace  Research  Institute 
(SIPRI),  the  international  weapons  trade 
has  doubled  in  less  than  a  decade  and  is  now 
reported  to  total  over  $7  billion  a  year. 

Another  research  group,  the  London-based 
International  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies, 
reports  that  93  major  arms  deals  were  nego- 
tiated last  year,  most  of  them  between  rich 
and  poor  nations. 

According  to  SIPRI  sUtlstics,  the  main 
purchasers  of  arms  are  the  countries  of  the 
Middle  East,  South  Asia  and  Latin  America. 
The  main  sellers  are  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union.  Prance  and  Britain.  Other  sig- 
nificant weapons  suppliers  Include  Sweden, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Czechoslovakia. 

The  United  States  Is  said  to  have  sold 
roughly  $3  billion  worth  of  arms  In  1978.  the 
Soviets  a  little  over  $2  billion.  The  figure  for 
both  countries  is  said  to  have  risen  last  year. 
Since  1950,  the  Department  of  Defense  esti- 
mates that  the  United  States  has  sold  over 
$18  billion  worth  of  hardware.  During  the 
same  period,  over  (36  billion  worth  of  arms 
has  been  given  away. 

Comparative  figures  are  not  available  for 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  In  the  last  five  years 
Soviet  arms  transfers  to  the  Third  World  are 
known  to  have  exceeded  US  levels. 

Arms  sales  have  long  been  viewed  by  some 
countries  as  a  cheap  means  of  gaining  politi- 
cal clout.  Particularly  for  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  Jumped  Into  the  arms  game  in  the 
1950s.  Moscow  weapons  deals  have  been  used 
to  support  any  regime  that  was  willing  to 
break  away  from  the  West. 

There  Is  a  consistent  pattern,  then,  to 
Soviet  sales:  nations,  from  Indonesia  to  In- 
dia to  Cuba,  have  turned  to  Moscow  for 
weapons  when  they  couldn't  buy  them  any- 
where else.  "" 

But  Soviet  military  trade  aid  usually  comes 
with  a  political,  as  well  as  an  economic,  price 
tag.  India,  for  Instance,  was  obliged  to  pro- 
vide the  Russian  Navy  with  Indian  Ocean 
port  facilities  In  order  to  gain  such  st^phistl- 
cated  Soviet  weaponry  as  the  MIO  21. 

Critics  of  US  arms  sales  policies  argue  that 
Washington  also  uses  harware  as  a  political 
club  often  with  unintended  results.  US 
weapons  sales  to  Portugal,  Justified  In  terms 
of  providing  for  the  common  defense  of 
Europe,  have  often  been  employed  against 
insurgents  operating  In  Lisbon's  African  col- 
onies. 

Despite  the  character  of  European  arms- 
for-oU  diplomacy,  political  objectives  do  not 
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play  as  prominent  a  role  In  British  and 
French  weapons  salesmanship.  But  for  both 
of  these  countries,  the  manufactuie  and  mar- 
keting of  arms  is  viewed  as  a  commercial 
necessity. 

The  French  have  especially  become  aggres- 
sive armaments  merchants,  scoring  signifi- 
cant "breakthroughs"  In  the  Latin  American 
and  Middle  East  "markete "  during  the  late 
19608. 

The  primary  reason  behind  the  French  suc- 
cess was  the  US  decision,  taken  by  the  John- 
son administration,  to  lmp>ose  ceilings  on 
military  purchases  by  countries  In  these  re- 
gions In  order  to  head  off  possible  Third 
World  arms  races. 

But  t>ecause  European  arms  dealers  were 
only  too  happy  to  pick  up  the  slack,  the 
Nixon  Administration  last  year  announced 
that  the  policy  of  arms  ceilings  had  failed. 
The  Department  of  Defense  soon  after  au- 
thorized the  sale  of  the  F4  phantoms  to 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait  and  copies  of  a  less 
sophisticated  fighter,  the  P5.  to  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia  and  Venezuela. 

But  Britain,  even  more  than  France,  has 
become  economically  dependent  on  foreign 
arms  sales.  The  country's  steadily  worsening 
balance  of  payments  problem  makes  these 
transactions  a  valuable  source  of  foreign  ex- 
change, and  the  British  military  now  runs 
comprehensive  studies  to  determine  whether 
a  new  weapon  has  potential  for  foreign  sales 
before  the  government  decides  to  buy  it  for 
its  own  defense. 

Since  coming  to  power  in  1970.  British 
Prime  Minister  Edward  Heath  has  lifted  em- 
bargoes on  arms  deals  with  South  Africa  and 
Spain,  despite  mounting  criticism  from  the 
opposition  Labor  Party. 
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Mrs.  Broman  has  been  honored  for  her 
service  through  many  local  and  national 
awards — among  them  McCall  maga- 
zine's "Gold  Mike"  for  her  service  to  her 
commimity  and  the  "Woman  of  the 
Year"  award  of  the  Greater  Springfield 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Personally,  I  can  say  that  the  qualities 
Kitty  exhibits — her  professionalism  and 
leadership  capability,  along  with  her 
ability  to  successfully  combine  her  duties 
as  wife,  mother,  television  executive  and 
community  leader — serve  as  a  splendid 
example  for  her  fellow  women.  Her  ex- 
ample can  make  it  easier  for  more  women 
to  be  accepted  in  hitherto  all-male 
strongholds. 

I  think  I  speak  for  the  entire  Spring- 
field community  when  I  say  how  proud 
we  are  of  her  fine  work.  I  extend  to  her 
my  heartiest  congratulations  for  this  so 
well-deserved  honor. 


FIRST  WOMAN  ELECTED  TO  NAB 
BOARD 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26.  1974 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  woman  well  known  in  my  district  for 
her  many  accomplishments  and  who  now 
has  distinguished  herself  nationally  as 
the  first  woman  to  be  elected  to  the 
Television  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Broadcasters,  trade 
association  for  the  entire  broadcasting 
industry. 

Kitty  Broman,  vice  president  and  clerk 
of  the  Springfield  Television  Broadcast- 
ing Corp.,  and  host  of  her  own  daily  pro- 
gram, "Kitty  Today,"  on  channel  22,  was 
elected  last  week  at  the  NAB's  national 
convention  in  Houston.  Her  election  is 
a  tribute  to  her  familiarity  with  the  day- 
to-day  details  and  the  long-range  possi- 
bilities of  the  television  industry.  Mrs. 
Broman  has  served  in  a  management 
capacity  18  of  her  22  years  at  channel  22. 
This  highly  prestigious  position  in  the 
commimications  field  is  the  culmination 
of  many  years  of  service  to  her  com- 
munity and  State.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
Governor's  Committee  on  the  Status  of 
Women,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Educational  Commimications  Commis- 
sion, president  of  the  Carew  Hill  Girls 
Club,  consumer  adviser  to  the  First  Bank 
of  Hampden  County  and  a  past  president 
of  the  Valley  Presa  Club— the  only 
woman  ever  elected  to  that  office. 


PLYMOUTH  CONGREGATIONAL 

CHURCH.  MINNEAPOLIS,  AMNESTY 
RESOLUTION 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26.  1974 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Howard 
Conn,  senior  minister,  the  Minneapolis 
Plymouth  Congregational  Church  for- 
warded to  me  a  March  12  "Amnesty 
Resolution,"  the  product  of  five  Sunday 
morning  meetings  at  the  church.  Rever- 
end Conn  indicates  that  32  members  of 
the  congregation  participated  and: 

M^e  found  surprising  unanimity  to  the 
proposition  that  the  U.S.  Government  should 
offer  unconditional  amnesty  to  all  draft  re- 
fusers and  deserters. 

Reverend  Conn  added  in  his  letter 
transmitting  the  resolution: 

Our  people  feel  that  amnesty  means  "to 
forget"  and  should  not  Involve  a  Judgment 
as  to  the  Tightness  or  wrongness  of  the  acts 
Involved. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
Amnesty  Resolution 

Whereas,  the  United  States  has  granted 
amnesty  after  every  war  In  some  form  or  de- 
gree, as  well  as  after  several  Insurrections,  as 
have  other  nations  from  time  Immemorial; 
and 

Whereas,  amnesty  Is  a  legal  act,  the  law's 
way  of  forgetting  past  differences  and  po- 
litical offenses  so  that  the  body  politic  may 
be  given  the  chance  to  heal,  and  thereby 
strengthen  our  country;  and 

Whereas,  amnesty  is  not  a  rendering  of 
moral  Judgment  and,  therefore,  may  for  good 
and  proper  reasons,  be  supported  by  citizens 
whether  or  not  they  agree  with  those  who 
would  receive  amnesty;  and 

Whereas,  citizens  have  engaged  In  acts  of 
civil  disobedience  because  of  their  funda- 
mental disagreement  with  our  government's 
policy  on  Indochina,  their  opposition  to  the 
draft  and  other  military  laws  number  In  the 
hundreds  of  thousands;  and 

Whereas,  this  nation  has  been  built  on  the 
fundamental  principle  of  diversity  of  opinion 
and  respect  for  conscience,  and  dare  not 
abandon  it;  therefore 

Be  It  Resolved,  that  we,  the  undersigned, 
urge  the  granting  of  a  general  and  uncondi- 
tional amnesty  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
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states,  and  the  President  to  all  draft  re- 
fusers, deserters,  persons  convicted  by  courts- 
martial  for  military  offenses  not  punishable 
under  civilian  law,  veterans  with  less  than 
bonorable  discharges,  and  civilian  protesters 
and  reslsters  to  the  war,  thus  allowing  full 
restoration  of  all  clvU,  political,  property  and 
other  rights. 


METRIC   SYSTEM  IS   GROWING 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  Is  now  finding  products  on 
the  grocery  shelves  marked  in  units  of 
the  metric  system.  An  Increasing  num- 
ber of  products  are  appearing  which  are 
marked  in  both  the  conventional  Eng- 
lish units  and  the  metric  imlts.  These 
products  Include  Gerber  baby  foods. 
Nabisco  crackers,  and  some  breakfast 

pap pale 

The  "metric  bill,  H.R.  11035,  would 
provide  for  a  program  of  public  educa- 
tion to  help  the  American  housewife  to 
learn  the  metric  system.  This  bill  would 
establish  a  National  Metric  Conversion 
Board  with  a  life  of  10  years  to  conduct 
this  program  of  public  education,  and  to 
assist  our  schoolchildren  in  learning  the 
metric  system.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
bill  soon  will  be  before  the  House,  and  I 
think  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
find  It  a  constructive  and  reasonable  bill. 

An  article  describing  the  effects  on  the 
American  housewife  of  this  ongoing 
change  to  the  metric  system  recently  ap- 
peared In  the  Washington  Post,  and  I  In- 
sert the  text  for  the  information  of  the 
Members  of  the  House.  *v 

The  article  follows: 

MiTKic  Srsm*  Is  Heabinc  Ora  Wav 
(By  Joseph  C.  Davis) 

Take  a  look  around  the  canned  goods  and 
other  packaged  goods  In  your  kitchen.  Tou 
might  be  auiprtsed  to  find  that  the  weight  on 
a  f«v  of  tbese  Items  is  printed  In  metric  units 
(grams)  alongside  of  the  units  customarily 
used  (pounds  or  ounces) . 

In  the  United  States  the  practice  of  print- 
ing theee  metric  equivalents  started  to  catch 
on  a  few  years  ago  and  Is  becoming  Increas- 
ingly prevalent.  Principal  reasons  for  this  de- 
velopment are  twofold:  (1)  the  expected 
changeover  nationally  to  the  metric  system 
within  the  next  10  or  15  years,  and  (2),  with 
these  equivalents  on  the  labd,  the  packaged 
Items  can  be  exported  and  sold  to  foreign 
countries  without  having  to  change  the  box 
or  label. 

Underlying  these  two  reasons  Is  the  tacit 
understanding  by  everyone  that  the  metric 
system  is  much  simpler  than  the  present 
system. 

Some  companies  doing  the  metric  thing 
are:  Gerber  (baby  food),  McCormlck  (spices), 
Prltos  (bean  dip,  but  not  potato  chips) ,  Na- 
bisco (crackers  and  cookies) ,  and  Devonsheer 
(natural  food  products). 

The  Wasa  Co.  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  Imports 
the  Ry-Klng  Swedish  Crisp  Bread  and  uses 
both  types  of  units  on  labels.  Apparently  the 
special  brand  packaged  goods  merchandised 
by  companies  such  as  A  and  P  or  the  Safeway 
are  not  marked  with  equivalents  because 
they  are  not  exported  in  appreciable  quanti- 
ties. If  at  aU. 

Why  Is  there  near-certainty  that  the 
changeover  to  the  metric  system  will  come? 
It  Is  coming  because  it  is  a  oonc^t  whose 
time  Is  here. 
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For  one  thing,  the  UvS.  Is  one  of  the  few 
nations  of  the  world  that  either  does  not  use 
the  simple  and  practicable  system  or  has 
not  made  a  start  towards  Its  adoption.  Japan 
adopted  It  in  1971  and  England  (since  1969) 
is  slowly  making  the  change.  Prance  has  had 
it  since  the  French  Revolution.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  had  It  for  years. 

Technically  oriented  American  companies 
are  beginning  to  understand  the  need.  They 
are  starting  to  investigate  changeover  prob- 
lems and  are  sending  representatives  to  Eu- 
rope to  examine  the  experiences  and  prob- 
lems of  other  countries.  The  drive  in  this 
direction  and  the  increased  Interest  In  many 
sectors  of  our  economy,  resulted  In  a  study 
vrtthln  the  last  6  years  by  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards,  with  the  cooperation  of 
Industry,  labor  unions  and  other  groups,  to 
determine  the  feaslbUlty  and  problems. 

The  study  was  made  following  the  enact- 
ment of  a  public  law  by  Congress  in  1968, 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
make  a  study  "to  determine  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  Increased  use  of  the  metric 
system  in  the  United  States." 

The  report  shows  that  the  metric  system 
Is  already  used  in  a  number  of  areas  of  our 
lives.  Examples  are  prescriptions  which  are 
written  in  terms  of  milligrams,  distances  In 
track  and  swim  events  which  are  spelled  out 
in  meters  and  kUometers.  Watts,  kilowatt- 
hours,  amp>eres  and  seconds,  which  are  house- 
hold words,  and  all  parts  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem. Ski  shoes  are  sold  in  centimeter  sizes. 
The  calorie,  the  unit  of  heat  which  we  all 
try  to  avoid,  Is  metric. 

The  Bedding  Industry,  the  report  says, 
planned  to  go  metric  in  1971  to  eUminate  odd 
sizes.  The  single  mattress  was  to  have  been 
standardized  at  100-by-200  centimeters  and 
the  double  mattress  at  I50-by-200  centi- 
meters. In  scheduling  the  change,  the  mat- 
tress makers  were  helped  by  the  fact  that 
existing  sheets,  blankets  and  quilt  sizes  would 
fit  the  new  beds.  However,  a  check  revealed 
that  the  mattresses  in  Washington  still  come 
in  Inches. 

Experiences  of  conversion  In  Japan  and 
England  will  be  helpful  during  our  conversion 
period.  Japan  adopted  the  system  abruptly, 
while  England  decided  to  take  the  loug- 
plannlng  gind  slow-conversion  route. 

By  implication  the  report  favors  the  Eng- 
lish method  over  the  Japanese  method. 

Probably,  toothpastes  and  cosmetics  will 
be  dispensed  In  grams.  Food  manufacttirers 
may  consider  changing  the  weights  of  con- 
tents of  packaged  foods  so  as  to  provide  a 
sensible  series  of  quantities  that  soon  will 
be  famUlar  to  the  consumer,  e.g.  126  grams 
as  a  close  approximation  of  V4  pound,  250 
grams  for  ',i  pound,  and  1  kilogram  for  2 
pounds. 

However,  some  changes  may  shake  up  the 
householder  a  hit.  The  weather  man  may 
Jxist  overnight  start  quoting  in  degrees  Cel- 
sius (Centigrade)  Instead  of  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, or  he  may  quote  millimeters  of  merc- 
ury instead  of  inches  of  mercury  (e.g.  29.93 
inches)  when  he's  talking  about  barometric 
pressure.  Mayhe  air  conditioner  and  furnace 
outputs  will  be  specified  in  watts  instead  of 
BTU/hr.  No  matter,  your  children  wUl  ex- 
plain it  all  to  you. 


JOE  McNAMARA 


HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  Amer- 
ica's foremost  engineers  and  executives 
will  retire  on  April  1.  Joseph  P.  Mc- 
Namara  spent  almost  his  entire  working 
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life  in  the  forefront  of  arcospace  pro- 
gress. I  would  like  to  mention  a  few  of 
his  contributions. 

When  he  retired,  Joe  McNamara  was 
president  of  Rockwell  International's 
Space  Division.  This  is  the  organization 
that  developed  and  built  the  Apollo  com- 
mand and  service  modules  that  carried 
nine  crews  to  the  Moon  and  returned 
them  safely  to  Earth.  His  division  also 
built  the  Saturn  S-II,  second  stage  of 
the  Saturn  V  launch  vehicle.  While  a  vice 
president  at  his  company's  Rocketdyne 
Division,  Joe  directed  devrfopment  and 
production  of  the  J-2  and  P-1  engines 
for  the  Saturn  V — work  that  earned  him 
the  Distinguished  Public  Service  Medal. 

Joe  McNamara  helped  to  make  space 
exploration  a  reality  and  the  United 
States  the  leader  in  space  achievements. 
In  behalf  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  extend  him  our  sincerest  appre- 
ciation. 

BEN  COLLINS  HAS  SERVED  MA- 
SONRY AND  HIS  FELLOW  MAN 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  men 
accept  things  the  way  they  are.  Others 
give  of  themselves  to  bring  about  changes 
that  will  benefit  their  fellow  man. 

Such  a  man  is  my  friend,  Ben  Collins, 
who  will  complete  his  year  as  grand 
master  of  Msisons  in  Florida  the  latter 
part  of  April.  It  will  be  a  milestone  in 
what  has  been  nearly  a  lifetime  of  serv- 
ice to  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

It  has  been  a  long  road,  a  road  filled 
with  personal  sacrifice  £uid  dedication  by 
a  fine  young  man  whom  I  am  proud  to 
call  my  friend. 

Ben  began  his  Masonic  service  as  a 
member  of  the  youth  group  ^wnsored 
by  the  Masons,  DeMolay.  He  was  made  a 
master  Mason  in  Arlington  Lodge  No.  309 
in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  on  Klarch  10,  1954. 
He  rose  rapidly  through  the  ranks  of  the 
lodge,  serving  as  worshipful  master  in 
1960  where  he  first  came  to  the  attention 
of  State  leaders  as  a  young  man  with 
potential  for  service. 

In  1961  he  was  named  district  deputy 
grand  master  and  the  opportunities  for 
service  increased  tenfold.  Ben  is  one  of 
those  fellows  who  never  stops  working. 
Not  only  was  he  an  administrative  lead- 
er, he  became  one  of  the  acknowledged 
leaders  in  oui*  State  in  the  conferring  of 
the  various  degrees  and  what  is  generally 
referred  to  as  the  "work." 

One  of  the  things  that  impressed  me 
about  Ben  Collins  from  the  day  I  met 
him  was  his  willingness  to  work  at  the 
most  humble  of  tasks.  He  is  one  of  those 
rare  Individuals  who  are  natural  leaders, 
but  is  humble  enough  that  the  most  in- 
significant of  tasks  is  not  beneath  him. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Ben  has 
attended  every  giand  lodge  session  since 
1954  and  has  served  on  committees  such 
as  arrangements,  memorials,  digest  sales, 
Americanism,  seminar  for  lodge  ofiBcers. 
let  your  pennies  make  good  cents,  and 
public  schools. 

It  is  not  just  that  he  served,  but  that 
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he  served  so  well.  In  the  2  years  that  he 
was  chairman  of  the  "Pennies"  program, 
it  reached  new  heights.  This  is  a  program 
where  Florida  Masons  are  asked  to  con- 
tribute a  penny  a  day  in  support  of  our 
Masonic  home. 

In  1965  and  1969,  he  served  as  senior 
grand  deacon  under  my  good  friends, 
Clyde  Gleason  and  Carvie  Webb,  re- 
spectively. This  is  perhaps  the  highest 
appointive  honor  a  grand  master  can 
confer. 

Ben  had  time  for  service  in  the  ap- 
pendant bodies  as  Masonry  became  more 
and  more  a  part  of  his  life.  He  was  ac- 
tive in  the  degrees  of  his  Scottish  Rite 
from  1955  to  1963,  served  in  the  oriental 
band  of  Morocco  Temple  from  1957  un- 
til 1963,  and  for  4  years  served  on  the 
advisory  board  for  the  Arlington  Chapter 
of  DeMolay,  a  chapter  he  organized. 

A  member  of  the  York  Rite,  he  served 
as  worthy  patron  of  his  Eastern  Star 
chapter  in  1956,  and  today  proudly  dis- 
plays his  DeMolay  Legion  of  Honor. 

The  Masons  of  Florida  honored  this 
outstanding  young  man  with  the  ultimate 
call  to  service  in  1970  when  they  elected 
him  their  Junior  grand  warden.  The 
years  since  have  seen  him  render  yeoman 
service  as  senior  grand  warden,  deputy 
grand  master,  and  this  year  as  grand 
master.  i 

If  there  have  been  any  recurring  state- 
ments and  themes  throughout  this  year, 
Ben  Collins  should  be  remembered  as  the 
man  who  expressed  the  deep  concerns 
felt  so  deeply  by  those  who  are  wor- 
ried about  the  future  of  the  fraternity. 

The  continuing  loss  of  membership  by 
most  grand  jurisdictions  points  out  the 
need  for  an  assessment  of  where  we  have 
been  and  where  we  are  going.  Bejn  is  a 
leader  among  that  group  which  feels 
Masonry  must  always  be  relevant  to  the 
time  and  that  its  contributions  to  man- 
kind are  too  important  for  its  problems 
to  be  ignored  by  members  and  nonmem- 
bers  alike. 

Out  of  Masonry  have  come  many 
bold  and  innovative  programs  that  have 
helped  the  elderly,  healed  crippled  chil- 
dren, fed  the  hungry,  and  helped  de- 
velop our  educational  system. 

Yes,  the  contributions  of  Masonry  have 
been  many  through  the  years.  Personally, 
I  think  that  because  of  men  like  Ben 
Collins,  it  will  have  a  new  birth  of  en- 
thusiasm and  make  itself  more  relevant 
to  our  time. 

That  task  will  not  be  easy.  It  never  is. 
Yet,  Ben  Collins  and  I  share  a  belief  that 
the  goal  is  too  worthwhile  and  the  end 
too  important  to  mankind  not  to  try. 

Ben  Collins  is  a  professional  lawman. 
For  13  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Duval  County  Sheriff's  Department 
where  his  interest  In  traffic  safety  led 
him  to  a  new  careei'.  He  was  a  traffic 
safety  education  officer  for  8  years  and 
then  Joined  the  JacksonviUe  Safety 
Council. 

Today  he  is  the  executive  director  of 
the  council. 

In  this  position,  Ben  has  been  innova- 
tive and  creative.  He  has  an  unusual 
ability  to  perceive  difficult  problems  in 
their  proper  light.  Instead  of  cursing 
problems,  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that 
he  goes  after  solutions.  That  is  th*  kind 
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of  person  this  great  and  good  man  really 
is. 

Life  has  been  good  in  many  ways  to 
this  Presbyterian  who  was  bom  in  Tampa 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  being  elected 
grand  master  there  Isist  year  in  the 
only  grand  lodge  session  ever  held  in 
Tampa. 

But  Ben  has  been  good  to  life.  He  is 
one  of  those  rare  individuals  who  con- 
tinually give  of  themselves  for  others. 
Because  of  his  friendship,  so  many  of  our 
lives  have  been  enriched. 

Because  of  his  service,  mankind  for 
time  to  come  has  been  enriched. 


March  26,  1974. 


lOTH  DISTRICT  GASOLINE  DEALERS 
OIVE  THEIR  OPINIONS  ON  THE 
FUEL  SHORTAGE 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fuel 
shortage  has  affected  all  of  us  in  one  way 
or  another,  and  in  varying  degrees.  It  has 
come  to  be  a  fact  of  life  that  we  must 
live  with,  and  try  to  make  the  best  of, 
until  solutions  can  be  found  and  the 
crisis  can  be  remedied. 

But  as  much  as  all  of  us  have  been  in- 
convenienced, the  group  of  people  that 
has  been  hit  the  hardest  by  the  shortage 
perhaps  are  the  gasoline  dealers  them- 
selves. 

In  Februaiy,  having  lived  with  the 
shortage  for  several  months,  having 
listened  to  the  voices  of  my  constituents 
on  the  crisis,  and  trying  to  deal  with  solu- 
tions in  the  Congress,  I  embarked  on  a 
project  to  try  to  find  some  smswers  as  to 
how  the  shortage  was  affecting  the  gaso- 
line dealers  in  my  district  and  their 
opinions  on  the  shortage  Itself. 

I  sent  an  allocation  survey  to  approxi- 
mately 600  dealers  throughout  my  dis- 
trict using  telephone  directories  as  a 
reference  to  try  to  send  me  to  every 
dealer,  and  received  a  return  of  23  per- 
cent. Of  those  responding,  53  percent 
were  dealers  in  Austin,  Tex.,  and  the  re- 
maining 47  percent  provided  a  good  rep- 
resentation of  the  rest  of  my  district. 

As  I  indicated  that  all  personal  infor- 
mation in  the  survey  would  be  held  in 
strictest  confidence,  I  feel  that  those 
dealers  responding  gave  their  true  feel- 
ings and  honest  figiires,  and  I  feel  that 
the  survey  was  worded  objectively  and 
should  for  all  purposes  be  considered  a 
valid  poll. 

As  a  result  of  this  survey,  I  have  be- 
come more  aware  than  ever  of  the  differ- 
ent problems  encountered  by  our  gaso- 
line dealers  during  this  time  of  shortage. 
Many  of  the  dealers  responding  to  the 
survey  complained  of  hard  situations 
which  we  have  since  been  able  to  allevi- 
ate or  are  presently  working  to  alleviate. 
Many  provided  suggestions  for  improve- 
ments of  the  allocation  program  and  for 
relief  of  the  shortage,  which  I  have 
passed  on  to  the  Federal  Energy  Office 
for  consideration. 

I  also  learned  that  the  shortage  took 
its  toll  by  forcing  several  stations  in  my 


district  to  completely  close.  This  is  a 
bitter  pill  to  swallow,  and  in  my  mind  is 
the  saddest  reality  of  the  whole  situation. 
All  in  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  survey  has 
proved  to  be  a  very  beneficial  tool.  It  has 
been  beneficial  to  me  as  a  Representative 
as  a  means  of  alerting  me  to  the  prob- 
lems these  dealers  have  been  facing.  As  a 
direct  result  of  the  survey  I  have  been 
working  to  try  to  change  the  base  allo- 
cation period  from  1972  to  1973,  which  I 
think  is  a  much  fairer  base;  and  I  have 
also  been  working  closely  with  the  FEO 
to  try  to  work  out  discrepancies  and  un- 
fair practices  that  have  come  to  light  as 
a  result  of  the  allocation  program.  I 
might  not  have  been  alerted  to  the  need 
for  these  revisions  had  it  not  been  for 
the  response  of  the  dealers  in  my  district. 
And  I  believe  it  has  been  equally  bene- 
ficial to  the  dealers  in  my  district  who 
have  had  to  live  under  extremely  diffi- 
cult conditions  in  this  time  of  shortage  to 
know  that  we  want  to  try  to  solve  their 
problems  and  are  working  to  do  Just  that. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  the  findings  of  my 
survey  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Gasoline  Aixocation  Sukvet  Rksults 
There  were  134  repUes  out  of  approximate- 
ly 600  sent  out.  giving  an  approximate  return 
of  23%  to  the  survey. 

4%  of  those  responding  purchase  petroleum 
supplies  independently;  while  96%  deal  with 
a  major  oil  company. 

39%  of  those  responding  purchase  their 
wholesale  gasoline  from  a  Jobber;  whUe  63% 
purchase  directly  from  the  company.  (The 
discrepancy  here  which  makes  the  toUl  102% 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  several  dealers  re- 
plied that  they  purchase  from  both  a  Jobber 
and  a  major  company.) 

Under  the  new  allocation  system,  each 
dealership  should  be  receiving  the  same 
monthly  wholesale  deliveries  as  in  the  same 
month  of  1972,  or  as  much  of  that  amount 
as  oil  company  reserves  will  allow.  This  sur- 
vey took  place  In  the  month  of  February, 
and  the  figures  for  February.  1972.  and  Feb- 
ruary. 1974.  were  requested  In  the  survey. 
Of  those  responding,  9%  gave  no  answer  and 
16%  gave  figures  only  for  one  year,  thus 
rendering  their  reply  useless  for  computation 
purposes.  6%  Indicated  that  their  supplies 
were  the  same  in  1974  as  they  were  In  1972; 
6%  indicated  that  In  1974  their  supplies  were 
greater  than  in  1972;  and  63%  indicated  that 
their  supplies  were  greater  In  1972  than  in 
1974. 

When  asked  for  figures  for  supplies  in  De- 
cember of  1973,  an  IntermedUte  month.  43% 
replied  that  their  supplies  were  greater  than 
they  were  in  either  1972  or  1974.  16%  gave 
either  no  answer  or  information  Irrelevant 
to  computation. 

When  asked  if  major  companies  are  trying 
to  put  independents  out  of  business,  27% 
answered  "yes,"  36%  answered  "no,"  31% 
were  undecided,  and  6%  gave  no  answer. 

When  asked  if  major  companies  have 
caused  you  Inconvenience,  64%  replied  "yes," 
25%  replied  "no,"  6%  were  undecided,  and 
6  %  gave  no  answer. 

When  asked  If  you  believe  the  fuel  short- 
age is  real,  26%  replied  "yes,"  54%  replied 
"no,"  19%  were  undecided,  and  2%  gave  no 
answer. 

When  asked  if  gasoline  would  become  too 
expensive  were  price  controls  to  be  removed, 
22%  replied  "yes,"  58%  replied  "no,"  17% 
were  undecided,  and  3%  gave  no  answer. 

When  asked  if  your  supplier  is  doing  the 
best  possible  job  under  the  circumstances, 
61%  replied  "yes,"  19%  replied  "no,"  16% 
were  undecided,  and  4%  gave  no  answer. 

At  the  end  of  the  survey.  It  was  requested 
that  any  additional  comments  be  added  to 
the  survey  in  a  blank  space.  61%   did  jot 
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down  additional  comments,  which  have  been 
or  are  in  the  process  of  being  replied  to,  and 
39%  had  no  additional  comments. 

In  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  efficiency 
of  the  gasoline  allocation  system,  I  am  dis- 
tributing this  questionnaire  to  each  gasoline 
dealer  In  the  10th  Congressional  District. 

At  the  end  of  the  questionnaire  are  spaces 
for  the  name  and  location  of  your  dealership. 
Please  feel  free  to  delete  names  if  you  desire, 
but  I  am  asking  that  the  city  In  which  your 
dealership  is  located  be  Included.  All  Infor- 
mation in  this  survey  will  be  held  In  strictest 
confidence. 

AIXOCATION  SCKVET 

1.  Does  your  dealership  sell  gasoline  from 
a  major  oil  company,  or  do  you  purchase 

supplies  Independently?  Independent , 

Major  OU  Company . 

2.  Prom  whom  do  you  purchase  your  whole- 
gale  gasoline?  Jobber? ,  Directly  from 

company? . 

3.  Under  the  new  allocation  system,  your 
dealership  should  be  receiving  the  same 
monthly  wholesale  deliveries  as  In  the  same 
month  of  1972,  or  as  much  of  that  amount 
as  oil  company  reserves  will  allow.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1974,  how  much  fuel  wUl  be  avaUable 
to  you  through  your  wholesaler?  How  much 
was  avaUable  to  you  In  February,  1972?  Feb., 
1974 gal..  Feb.,  1972 gal. 

4.  How  much  wholesale  gasoline  was  avail- 
able to  you  to  December,  1973  under  the  vol- 
untary aUocation  system?  Dec,  1973  

gal- 
Please  check  yes,  no  or  luideclded  on  the 

following  questions: 

6.  Are  major  companies  trying  to  put  in- 
dependents out  of  business? 

6.  Have  the  major  companies  caused  you 
Inconvenience? 

7.  Do  you  believe  the  fuel  shortage  is  real? 

8.  Would  gasoline  become  too  expensive  If 
price  controls  were  removed? 

9.  Is  your  supplier  doing  the  best  possible 
job  imder  the  circumstances? 

10.  If  you  have  additional  comment  or 
suggestions  on  the  mandatory  allocation  pro- 
gram, please  enter  them  In  the  space  below. 


JOSEPH  McNAMARA 
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are  much  broader  than  aerospace.  He 
served  on  special  industrial  committees 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  California  Manufacturers' 
Association.  He  also  was  recognized  for 
his  civic  activities  by  the  community  of 
Neosho,  Mo.,  which  presented  him  its 
Outstanding  Citizen's  Award. 

I  know  all  of  you  will  Join  me  in  wish- 
ing Mr.  McNamara  the  very  best  in  his 
retirement  years. 
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HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or  CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  man  wiU 
retire  on  April  1  who  deserves  our  ac- 
knowledgment and  gratitude.  He  is 
Joseph  McNamara,  former  president  of 
the  Space  Division  of  Rockwell  Inter- 
national. Few  men  in  the  aerosimce  in- 
dustry can  match  his  contributions  to  the 
national  space  program. 

Before  he  joined  the  Space  Division,  he 
had  earned  the  highest  honor  given  a 
non-Government  employee:  the  Distin- 
guished Public  Service  Medal.  This  was 
in  recognition  of  his  work  in  directing 
the  production  of  the  Saturn  V's  J-2  and 
P-1  engines.  The  Space  Division,  which 
he  headed  from  1970  imtll  his  retire- 
ment, produced  the  Saturn  S-n  booster 
for  the  Saturn  V  Moon  rocket  and  the 
command  and  service  modules  for  both 
the  lunar-landing  and  Skylab  programs. 
Other  Space  Division  work  initiated 
under  his  direction  includes  development 
of  the  docking  module  for  the  Apollo- 
Soyuz  test  project  and  design  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Space  Shuttle  orbiter. 

Mr.  McNamara's  Interests,  however. 


A  SCOUT  SPEAKS  ABOUT  SCOUTING 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF   KEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  young 
constituent  of  mine,  Leo  Cabezas,  a  Star 
Scout  in  St.  Ann's  Roman  CathoUc  Troop 
25,  recently  delivered  a  speech  at  a  din- 
ner in  Washington  sponsored  by  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 

It  is  my  privilege  and  honor  to  include 
Mr.  Cabezas'  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  After  reading  it,  I  am 
sure  that  my  colleagues  will  concur  with 
the  observation  of  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam Simon,  guest  speaker  at  the  dinner, 
that  Leo's  speech  was  the  main  event 
of  the  evening: 

Scouting 

I  have  been  in  Scouting  for  two  and  a  half 
years.  During  that  time  I  have  advanced 
from  tenderfoot  to  star  Scout.  And  In  an- 
other year  I  plan  to  complete  my  Eagle 
Badge  Requirements.  Some  of  the  require- 
ments are  hard.  Citizenship  in  the  Nation 
was  a  lot  of  work.  There  was  a  lot  of  read- 
ing and  a  lot  of  writing  to  do  to  earn  that 
one.  I  learned  what  goes  on  inside  of  build- 
ings such  as  the  United  States  Capital,  and 
The  Supreme  Court.  Then  last  spring  my 
troop  took  a  trip  to  Washington,  D.C.  and 
I  really  got  to  walk  into  those  buildings 
where  all  these  things  are  done. 

I  guess  the  trip  to  Washington  is  the  kind 
of  thing  I  like  about  being  a  Scout.  We  get 
to  do  things.  It  could  be  a  camping  trip, 
swimming,  cleaning  the  church  yard,  hockey 
games,  touring  West  Point  and  a  lot  of 
things.  Scouting  is  fun.  My  assistant  Scout- 
master says  that  the  reason  he  Is  still  In 
Scouting  is  because  of  what  he  got  to  do 
as  a  Scout.  And  the  same  goes  for  me.  I  guess 
you  might  consider  Scouting  an  Investment. 
I  don't  know  a  lot  about  the  future  and  am 
Just  learning  about  the  past.  But  I  do  know 
that  I  win  be  living  In  the  future.  I  know 
that  what  I  am  learning  In  Scouting  will 
help  me  In  the  futvire. 

A  guy  like  me  doesn't  always  do  some- 
thing becaxise  It  is  good 'for  me.  I  do  things 
for  a  variety  of  reasons.  I  learned  the  Scout 
Oath  and  Law  because  learning  them  was 
part  of  the  requirements  for  the  Tenderfoot 
Badge.  But  I  remember  them  and  as  time 
goes  on  I  better  understand  what  trust- 
worthy, loyal,  brave,  thrifty  and  all  the 
others  mean.  I  can't  even  say  I  have  ad- 
vanced in  Scouting  because  that  would  be 
good  for  me.  A  lot  of  times  I  do  something 
because  the  guys  in  the  troop  have  done 
them.  The  guy  who  got  me  into  Scouting,  my 
friend  Victor,  became  an  Eagle  Scout  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago.  And  I  want  to  prove  that  what 
Victor,  who  Is  fourteen,  can  do,  I  can. 

Scouting  Is  learning  how  to  work  with 
other  Scouts,  and  learning  bow  to  lead. 
Scouting  Is  being  aware  of  your  neighbor- 
hood and  the  world  and  learning  what  you 


want  to  be  In  that  world.  A  guy  like  me 
has  a  lot  of  different  ways  he  can  go  In  the 
city.  Not  all  of  them  are  so  good.  To  me 
Scouting  Is  showing  me  a  good  way  and  Is 
fun  at  the  same  time. 

Now  my  troop  has  started  on  a  new  proj- 
ect. We  are  going  to  do  what  we  can  to  learn 
how  to  conserve  energ;y.  I  don't  know  all  the 
facts  or  the  reasons  why  the  energy  situa- 
tion has  happened.  But  I,  as  a  Scout  and 
my  troop  can  l-jarn  how  to  not  waste  energy 
and  to  give  other  people  the  facts  about  en- 
ergy conservation.  Were  going  to  keep  In 
mind  the  slogan  think  a  little  and  save  a 
watt. 

There  are  a  lot  of  other  cool  guys  who  could 
tell  you  about  Scouting  as  well  as  I  can 
Maybe  even  better.  They  might  not  even 
have  to  use  a  chair.  I  am  Just  an  average 
guy.  An  average  Scout.  I  am  not  perfect  and 
I  don't  know  what  being  perfect  Is.  But  I 
think  I  am  learning  how  to  be  a  better  per- 
son by  being  a  Scout.  And  I  know  that  all 
the  other  Cubs,  Scouts  and  Explorers  in  New 
York  City  thank  you,  as  do  I,  for  your  sup- 
port for  Scouting. 


JOLIET  NAMED  TO  NATIONAL 
EDUCATION  PROJECT 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
hometown  of  Joliet,  HI.,  educators  and 
community  leaders  have  long  recognized 
the  importance  of  strong  career  and  vo- 
cational education  programs. 

Through  their  cooperative  efforts. 
Joliet  has  produced  some  of  the  most 
successful  programs  in  this  field  so  it 
comes  as  no  surprise  to  me  that  Joliet 
was  recently  chosen  to  d..sign  a  prototype 
career  and  vocational  education  program 
as  part  of  a  national  demonstration 
project. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  give  special  recognition  to  Joliet's  ed- 
ucators for  their  outstanding  work  in 
occupational  education  and  am  inserting 
for  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
Joliet  Herald-News  describing  the  new 
project  their  districts  will  be  partici- 
pating In. 

The  article  follows: 
Joliet  Named  For  National  Project 
(By  Meg  Fletcher) 

Joliet  school  districts  have  been  chosen  for 
a  national  demonstration  project  to  devise  an 
exemplary  career  and  vocational  education 
program  for  students  from  kindergarten 
through  sophomore  year  In  college. 

The  three-year  $225,000  project  is  a  co- 
operative venture  between  the  three  school 
districts — grade  school,  high  school  and 
Junior  college,  It  was  announced  at  a  joint 
press  conference  today. 

The  trl-distrlct  prc^osal  was  approved  for 
an  urban  demonstration  project  in  competi- 
tion with  13  other  districts  by  the  state  Di- 
vision of  Vocational  and  Technical  Educa- 
tion and  the  federal  Office  of  Education.  It 
wlU  be  federally  funded  with  876,000  each  of 
the  three  years. 

^  "This  is  one  of  the  best  things  we  have 
jft)tten  out  of  the  federal  government,"  ac- 
^^rdlng  to  U.S.  Rep.  George  O'Brien  (R- 
Joliet) .  He  attended  the  breakfast  conference 
at  the  grade  school's  administration  build- 
ing with  about  60  other  school  and  commu- 
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nlty  leaders.  "The  whole  nation  wlU!  look  on 
us  as  a  prototype,"  O'Brien  said. 

Sen.  Charles  Percy  (R-IUlnois)  sent  a 
congratulatory  telegram. 

"Occupational  education  is  tbe  highest 
priority  in  education,"  according  to  Sherwood 
Dees,  director  of  the  state  board  of  vocational 
education  and  rehabilitation's  division  of  vo- 
cational and  tecbnlcal  education. 

It  Is  estimated  that  students  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  today  will  change  their  oc- 
cupations eight  to  10  times  during  their  life- 
times, according  to  Dees.  Training  is  a  key  to 
success,  and  Illinois  is  a  leader  in  career  edu- 
cation in  both  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  he  said. 

Named  to  direct  the  project  is  Thomas 
Boldrey,  30,  former  coordinator  of  vocational 
education  for  the  Joliet  Grade  School  Dis- 
Ulct.  The  Joliet  Township  High  School  Dis- 
trict will  serve  as  the  administrative  district. 

Tbo  choice  of  Joliet  for  the  demonstration 
project  is  not  surprising,  according  to  Dr. 
Donald  D'Amico,  grade  school  supdrintend- 
ent.  "Project  JOUET  (the  grade  school's 
career  education  program)  is  the  siqgJe  most 
successful  program  of  its  kind  in  the  nation," 
he  said. 

Education  comes  alive  and  learning  is 
meaningful  after  students  have  direct  con- 
tact nittx  workers  and  related  classroom  ex- 
periences. D'Amico  said. 

The  career  demonstration  project  will 
mean  closer  coordination  between  the  dis- 
tricts' ongoing  career  programs  and  the  elim- 
ination of  possible  duplication  of  effort,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Arthur  Brunlng.  high  school 
superintendent.  . 

Among  the  Junior  college's  career  programs 
which  will  be  expanded  during  th«  project 
•re  systems  for  self-paced  leamidg,  com- 
puterized career  information  and  ai  nation- 
ally-noted program  for  determining  career 
objectives,  according  to  Dr.  Harold  McAn- 
Incb,  Joliet  Junior  College  president. 

Director  Boldrey  said  the  career  and  voca- 
tional education  project  will  mea|i  Imple- 
mentation and  coordination  of  a  broad  range 
of  projects  including  planning  tools,  delivery 
system,  curriculum,  evaluation  procedures 
and  guidance  orientation.  No  new  buildings 
ar«  needed  for  the  project.  j 

Between  now  and  July  1  the  empttasls  wUl 
be  on  planning.  The  summer  and  1974-76 
school  year  will  be  used  for  staff  development 
and  In-servlce  training,  the  development  of 
new  programs  and  the  expansion  of  «ld  ones, 
Boldrey  said.  During  the  1975-76  school  year 
educators  from  all  over  the  nation  will  be 
TiBltlns  Joliet  scboolB  and  they  will  be  sup- 
plied with  Information  ao  they  can  establish 
similar  programs  in  their  schools,  be  said. 

Boldrey  emphasized  that  the  entire  com- 
munity played  a  role  in  Jollet's  selection  as 
the  demonstration  center.  "Local  govern- 
ment, business  and  Industry  have  demon- 
strated an  ability  and  willingness  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  schools.  This  oo<4>eratlon  has 
been  a  key  factor  in  the  success  of  several  pre- 
vious progranos." 


\ 


DETENTE,  PEACE  AT  ANY  PRICE 
ALWAYS  COSTS  MORE  THAN 
WAR 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARlCt 

or  uomstAnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  administration,  re- 
lying on  a  legal  ruling  from  the  Attorney 
General,  has  resiuned  its  «Kten|e  pro- 
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gram  of  Export-Import  Bank  credit 
loans  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  tune  of 
$44.4  million,  is  only  exceeded  by  the 
awaited  anticipation  from  consumers  to 
the  arrival  of  the  new  Soviet  automo- 
biles on  the  American  marketplace. 

Reportedly,  this  latest  taxpayers'  sub- 
sidy of  the  failures  of  communism  in  the 
Soviet  Union  bring  to  a  total  to  Soviet 
Eximbank  loans  from  the  U.S.  tax- 
payers of  $299.4  million.  We  are  told  that 
we  are  subsidizing  an  international  trade 
center  in  Moscow,  natural  gas  explora- 
tion, installation  of  machinery  for  a 
truck  factory  on  the  Kama  River,  a 
canal,  a  valve-making  plant,  and  helping 
this  country's  balance  of  payments. 

In  addition,  we  learn  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  now  engaged  three  West  Ger- 
man firms,  including  Krupp,  the  Nazi 
arms  manufacturer,  to  build  a  huge  steel 
mill  at  Kursk. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  U.S.  in- 
dustrialists and  their  counterparts  under 
the  Soviet  system  continue  to  reap  the 
benefits  of  detente,  in  Detroit.  Mich.,  we 
learn  that  100,000  U.S.  autoworkers  are 
now  on  food  stamps,  not  because  they  are 
striking,  but  because  they  are  indefinite- 
ly unemployed. 

Concern  arises  among  the  American 
workers  despite  the  assurances  from  the 
administration  that  the  cost  of  detente 
would  be  softened  because  those  workers 
displaced  by  imports  are  being  assured 
of  a  payment  from  the  Federal  Treasury 
representing  70  percent  of  their  average 
weekly  pay  for  the  first  year  and  65  per- 
cent for  the  second  year. 

Congress  is  now  faced  with  a  military 
supplemental  authorization  bill  to  come 
up  with  an  additional  $500  million  for 
Vietnam,  an  additional  $1.9  billion  for 
the  Middle  East  readiness  and  an  addi- 
tional $29  million  to  fortify  the  tiny  Is- 
land of  Diego  Garcia.  All  this  Is  a  result 
of  the  failures  of  detente  at  any  price  to 
stop  the  aggression  of  international  com- 
munism out  of  its  home  base  in  Moecow. 

Detente,  a  relaxation  of  strained  rela- 
tions or  tensions,  is  a  price  that  should 
be  borne  multilaterally  in  concessions. 
To  date,  the  entire  cost  of  detente  Is  borne 
unilaterally  by  the  American  taxpayers, 
with  the  Soviet  Union  receiving  all  con- 
cessions and  giving  nothing. 

If  the  very  purpose  of  detente  is  to 
help  prevent  another  war,  which  is  what 
Dr.  Kissinger  claims,  then  why  are  we 
asked  to  spend  all  these  tax  dollars  on 
additional  armaments?  Are  we  expected 
to  believe  that  peace  costs  so  much  more 
than  war? 

What  have  the  American  people  gotten 
out  of  the  so-called  detente? 

Related  newsclippings  follow: 
IFrom  the  Washington  Post,  Idar.  23,  1974] 
Ex-Im   Bank  Reeomes  CuDrrs  roa  SoviCTa 
<  By  Dan  Morgan ) 

The  Nixon  administration,  buttressed  by 
a  legal  ruling  from  the  Attorney  Oeneral  af- 
ter 12  days  of  uncertainty,  resumed  Its  pro- 
gram of  credits  to  the  Soviet  Union  yesterday 
with  a  $44.4  million  package  of  loans. 

The  administration's  announcement  that 
It  was  going  ahead  with  the  credits  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  three  other  Communist 
nations  ended  a  brief  showdown  between  the 
White  House  and  Congress  over  the  program, 
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which  Is  a  key  element  In  the  policy  of  ex- 
panded economic  cooperation  with  the  Com- 
munist world. 

The  credits  had  been  halted  March  11  over 
a  legal  technicality. 

After  Attorney  General  William  B.  Saxbe 
upheld  the  loans'  legality,  the  U.S.  Export- 
Import  Bank  yesterday  approved  a  total  of 
$74.9  million  in  credits  for  11  projects  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  Poland,  Romania  and  Yugo- 
slavia. 

Included  In  the  $44.4  million  in  lofms  ear- 
marked for  American  projects  in  the  Soviet 
Union  was  financing  for  constructing  and 
equipping  the  $80  million  International  trade 
center  in  Moscow.  The  center  in  symbolic  be- 
cause It  is  to  be  the  headquarters  for  Ameri- 
can and  possibly  other  Western  businessmen 
seeking  to  expand  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

White  House  oiHcials  had  indicated  concern 
about  the  unexpected  suspension  of  the  loans 
last  week.  One  purpose  of  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  A.  Kissinger's  trip  to  Moscow,  which 
Is  to  start  this  weekend,  is  to  convey  the 
message  that  the  Nixon  administration  la 
ready  and  able  to  continue  its  policy  of 
economic  cooperation. 

Soviets  officials  had  begun  to  express  con- 
cern about  the  future  of  this  cooperation. 

The  Senate  Is  considering  a  trade  bill  whose 
provisions — opposed  by  the  administration — 
would  have  the  effect  of  cutting  off  the  cred- 
its and  denying  Moscow's  exports  to  this 
country  preferential   tariff   treatment. 

A  number  of  senators have  attacked 

the  government  credits  and  guarantees  ss 
a  form  of  unjustified  "foreign  aid"  to  the 
United  States'  main  adversary. 

Yesterday's  actimi  was  also  a  sign  to  Con- 
gress that  the  administration  will  fight  for 
detente. 

Sen. said    yesterday    that    he    w«s 

"greatly  disappointed"  with  the  Attorney 
General's  upholding  of  the  legality  of  the 
credits.  Last  week  Schwelker  released  a  find- 
ing from  the  General  Accounting  Office — the 
Investigative  arm  of  Congress — that  the  cred- 
its to  the  Communist  countries  had  been  ex- 
tended under  an  Illegal  procedure. 

Export-Imp<Ht  Bank  President  William  J. 
Casey  told at  a  private  meeting  yester- 
day that  Saxbe  had  concurred  In  the  resump- 
tion of  the  loans. 

The  OAO  had  contended  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  have  made  a  finding  that  each 
individual  transaction  involving  a  Com- 
munist country  was  in  the  national  interest 
and  reported  this  to  Congress. 

said  last  week  that  he  favors  East- 
West  trade  but  fears  that  huge  sums  of  Amer- 
ican capital  will  be  invested  In  Siberian  nat- 
ural gas  developments,  mstead  of  In  energy 
exploration  at  home. 

Yesterday  he  Introduced  a  measure  to  block 
Soviet-American  energy  deals  and  to  pre- 
vent the  bank  from  approving  a  pending  loan 
application  for  $49.6  million  for  natural  gas 
exploration  by  an  American  consortium  in 
the  Soviet  province  of  Yakutsk. 

The  four  loans  wppnn^  yesterday  for  So- 
viet projects  will  finance  the  construction  of 
the  trade  center,  as  well  as  the  shipment  and 
Installation  of  machinery  for  a  motor  fac- 
tory, a  canal  and  a  value-making  plant. 

At  the  time  the  bank  ordered  stispension  of 
business  with  Conmaunist  countries  "pend- 
ing clarification"  last  week,  it  had  extended 
$256  million  in  direct  loans  for  Soviet  proj- 
ects. The  credits  have  promoted  an  upsurge 
in  American  exports  and,  the  administration 
argues,  helped  this  country's  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

Yesterday's  decision  also  cleared  the  way 
for  approval  of  financing  for  a  number  of 
projects  involving  petrochemicals,  computer 
systems,  textiles,  aircraft  sales  and  machine 
plants  in  Poland,  Romania  and  Yugoslavia. 
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Two  deals  Involving  the  sale  of  four  Boe- 
ing aircraft  to  Yugoslavia — blocked  after  the 
GAO  ruling — were  ratified  by  the  bank  yes- 
terday. 

JFrom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  23,  1974] 
Kbupp  at  Kursk 

■Bottn — The  government  announced  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  agreed  to  pay  three 
West  German  firms,  tocludlng  Krupp  the 
wartime  arms  manufacturer,  $1  biUlon  to 
help  build  a  huge  steel  mUl  at  Kursk,  280 
miles  southwest  of  Moscow. 

Krupp.  Salzgitter  A.  O.  and  Korf  Stahl 
are  to  provide  the  equipment  and  technol- 
ogy for  direct  reduction  of  Iron  ore.  The 
plant  will  have  an  annual  capacity  of  5 
million  tons  of  Iron  pellets  and  2.7  million 
tons  of  rolled  steel,  according  to  the  Soviet 
news  agency  Tass. 

■  From  the  Washington  Star -News,  Mar.   17, 
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Thi  Russians  Awe  Coming — Matbe 

(By  Charles  Yarbrough) 

Confirming  rumors  of  the  last  year  or  so,  a 
recent  dispatch  from  Dow -Jones  says  the 
Russians  are  Indeed  thinking  of  putting  one 
of  their  subcompacts  Into  the  American 
market. 

The  story  says  the  Soviets  will  take  about 
six  months  to  decide  'after  taking  lnto>on- 
slderatlon  such  problems  as  U.S.  tariffs,  safety 
and  emission  standards." 

Covering  that  course  in  a  mere  half  a  year 
would  be  an  achievement  Itself. 

Even  United  States  auto  builders  are  still 
bewildered. 

What  the  Russians  are  being  called  upon 
to  consider — and  anticipate — are  such  gov- 
ernmental dictates  as  the  environmental 
plumbing  system  and  what's  coming  (or  dis- 
appearing) :  Interlock  ignition  systems;  air 
bags-or-something-better;  bumper  standards 
and  how  to  make  fuel  out  of  wheat. 

Most  likely  Russian  automotive  candidate 
for  the  VS.  market  appears  to  be  the  Lada, 
which  Dow  Jones  compared  loosely  with  the 
Flat  124. 

It  could  be  expected  that  performance  fig- 
ures for  the  trim  Uttle  car  as  It  is  currenUy 
operating  In  Russia  will  be  deflated  when 
American  gadgetry  Is  applied. 

Examples:  Claims  of  27.7  miles  per  gallon 
and  a  top  speed  of  87  miles  an  hour. 

The  Lada  has  a  four-cylinder.  In-line 
engine  with  73.1  cubic  Inches  and  65  horse- 
power; a  five-bearing  crankshaft  and  over- 
head cam:  a  two-barrel  Weber  carbuetor. 
Four-speed  transmission  Is  manual. 

Its  dry  weight  of  1 ,962  pounds  is  on  a  95- 
Inch  wheel  base. 

It  comes,  at  least  In  the  Russian  version, 
only  as  a  saloon-sedan  four-door  for  five  pas- 
sengers; bucket  seats  In  front.  Price  was  not 
available  at  this  irrltlng. 

Were  It  not  for  U.S.  standards — ^toughest 
In  the  world — this  country  could  be  deluged 
with  Imports  most  motorists  here  have  never 
seen.  Including  more  from  Russia.  Almost 
comparable  are  the  Zaz  968,  the  Moskvlcb 
and  the  Volga. 

(A  contrast  would  be  the  Zil  114  limousine 
of  7,000  pounds  and  eight  cylinders  and  a 
top  speed  of  118  miles  an  hour) . 

Rough  comparisons  could  be  made  of  the 
Lada  and  the  British  Ford  Cortina  1300;  the 
French  Citroen  OS  BerlliM  and  the  Peugeot 
204,  plus  a  half  dozen  small  cars  from  the 
Japanese. 

No  comparison  at  all  could  be  made  with 
the  Ford  Pinto,  Chevrolet  Vega,  AMC  Grem- 
lin. 

Nearest  thing  to  a  comparison  even  In 
names  diligent  auto  historians  might  be  able 
to  ferret  out,  might  be  "Lad's  Car,"  a  Juvenile 
"auto"  for  two  small  passengers,  which  was 
produced  In  kit  tana  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y., 
fr<»n  1912  to  1914. 
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Or,  the  "Lady,"  a  2^  horsepower  creation 
which  flitted  Into  history  from  Coventry. 
England,  in  1899. 

Its  dlBttaction,  other  than  brevity,  was  a 
two-seater  body. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  23,  19741 

UAW  Seeks  Curbs  on  Auto  Imports 

(By  Dan  Morgan) 

The  president  of  the  United  Auto  Workers 
called  on  Congress  yesterday  to  institute 
temporary  restrictions  on  foreign  car  imports 
to  relieve  a  Job  situation  in  the  industry 
"more  disastrous  than  anything  since  the 
Great  Depression." 

UAW  leader  Leonard  Woodcock  warned  in 
testimmiy  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee that  unless  Congress  Imposed  quoUs, 
foreign  small  car  manufacturers  could  seize 
30  per  cent  of  the  American  market  while 
United  States  plants  were  changing  over  to 
production  of  more  economical  models. 

At  the  same  time.  Woodcock  outlined  a 
shift  In  his  union's  traditional  support  of 
free  trade  measures.  He  said  that  his  orga- 
nization "rejected  In  its  entirety"  the  ad- 
ministration's trade  reform  bill  because  of 
"woeftUly  Inadequate"  provisions  for  com- 
pensating workers  and  communities  hurt  by 
Imports. 

Most  of  the  American  labc»-  movement,  led 
by  President  George  Meany's  APL-CIO,  sup- 
ports provisions  of  a  far  more  protectionist 
measure  Introduced  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  House. 

Woodcock   told  that  the  UAW  is 

"still  not  standing  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  labor  movement  In  supporting  your  bill." 
But  he  made  clear  that  the  energy  crisis, 
which  he  said  has  resulted  In  the  unem- 
ployment rate  of  20  to  25  per  cent  In  Flint, 
Mich.,  required  stronger  safeguards  on  Job 
protection. 

Woodcock  said  that  Congress  should  em- 
power the  President  to  a4>prove  quotas,  or, 
as  an  alternative,  a  temporary  increase  In 
tariff  rates.  He  said  either  restriction  should 
end  In  the  fall  of  1975,  by  which  time  the 
domestic  industry  would  have  had  time  to 
satisfy  the  demand  for  smaller,  more  eco- 
nomical cars.  Canadian  imports,  which  In- 
clude United  States  makes  manufactured 
there,  should  be  exempted  frcHn  the  restric- 
tions, he  said. 

"Let  me  underline  that  we  have  taken 
this  step  most  reluctantly,"  he  said  in  his 
vnitten  statement.  "We  have  no  Interest  in 
sheltering  the  American  Industry  tnyai  the 
con^wtitlon  of  more  efficient  forelign  produc- 
ers. . . .  We  are  not  OM's  spear  carxlOTs." 

According  to  the  UAW  president,  this  coun- 
try's 3  per  cent  automobile  tariff  is  lower 
than  those  of  the  European  Common  Market 
(11  per  cent)  or  Itepxa  (fl.4  per  cent) . 

The  admlnlstratloti's  bill,  ^proved  by  the 
House  in  December,  273  to  140,  gives  the 
President  broad  dlscretl<m  to  negotiate  In- 
ternationally ion  lower  tariffs  and  m<»«  lib- 
eral world  trade. 

The  House  measure  also  provides  thAt 
workers  dl^laced  by  Imports  would  receive 
70  per  cent  of  an  average  weekly  pay  for 
half  a  year  and  65  per  cent  for  the  second 
year. 

Woodcock  said  this  Is  Inadequate  In  light 
of  the  fact  that  100,000  auto  workers  are 
indefinitely  unemployed  and  the  rate  of  un- 
employment in  Michigan  now  Is  10.6  per 
cent. 

U.S.  On.  Equipment  Sou>  to  Russia 
(By  Paul  Scott) 
Washington,  D.C. — With  the  U.S.  facing  a 
serious  energy  shortage,  one  would  expect 
that  all  American  equipment  and  supplies 
would  be  going  to  develop  new  oil  and  gas 
resources  Inside  the  U.S. 

This  assumption  is  a  very  logical  one, 
but  this  Isn't  exactly  what  Is  now  going  on. 
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The  astonishing  facts  are  that  U.S.  oil 
equipment  and  service  suppliers  are  now 
weU  on  their  way  toward  selling  a  blUlon 
doUars  worth  of  their  products  to  Russia 
with  the  fiUl  blessing  and  encouragement 
of  the  Nixon  Administration. 

In  many  Instances,  loans  from  the  U.S. 
Export-Import  Bank,  the  government's 
International  lendmg  agency.  Is  financing 
the  deals  with  the  Soviet  Union  seemingly 
in  definance  of  the  will  of  Congress. 

Examples  of  a  few  of  these  sale  con- 
tracts negotiated  by  U.S.  corporations  with 
the  Kremlin  in  recent  months  Include: 

$80  million  worth  of  ball  valves  from 
Cameron  Iron  Company; 

$42  million  worth  of  crawler  tractors  for 
pipeline  construction,  from  International 
Harvester; 

$20  million  worth  of  valves  from  Wallwoeth 
Company; 

$3.5  million  worth  of  oil  exploration  items 
from  Halliburton-Welex  and  Dress  Indus- 
tries; 

$2.5  million  worth  of  anti-blowout  con- 
trols from  Koomey-Steuart-Stevenson; 

600  submersible  oil  pumps  from  Reeder 
^ump  and  Byron  Jackson; 

"rhousands  of  tons  of  pipeline  coating  from 
Kendall  Polychemical. 

Commerce  Department  officials  report  that 
more  and  bigger  deals  of  this  kind  are  In  the 
offing  and  are  currently  under  negotiation. 

Armco  Steel  Corporation  has  Just  signed  a 
five-year  scientific  and  technical  exchange 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union.  This  com- 
pany, a  subsidiary  of  gigantic  U.S.  Steel,  will 
trade  with  Russia  in  the  field  of  Iron  metal- 
lurgy and  in  offshore  oil  field  equipment. 

Occidental  Petroleum  CMiJoratlon  has 
obtained  preliminary  approval  for  develop- 
ing Siberian  gas  fields  with  the  aid  of  funds 
from  a  consortium  of  American  banks,  and  is 
now  seekmg  additional  funds  from  U.S.  Ex- 
port-Import bank  to  finance  the  deal. 

While  the  gas  Is  supposed  to  eventually 
come  to  the  U.S.,  at  an  unspecified  future 
date,  American  Intelligence  Authorities  have 
warned  the  White  House  that  there  really  is 
no  guarantee  that  this  part  of  the  commit- 
ment would  be  carried  out. 

"Who  can  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  any  more  reluctant  than  the 
smaller  Arab  nations  have  been  lately  to 
turn  off  any  supplies  of  oil  and  gas  we 
might  obtain  from  their  territory  In  order 
to  influence  U.S.  foreign  policy,"  states  one 
CIA  official. 

CONGRESSIONAI.  OPPOSITION 

The  financing  of  U.S.  trade  with  low  In- 
terest loans  from  the  Export-Import  Bank 
is  being  vigorously  opposed  In  Congress  by 
a  bi-partisan  group  of  lawmakWB  headed  by 
Representative  Richard  H.  Ichord  (D.-Mo.), 
and  Representative  John  Ashbrook  <R.-0.) 
Their  position  is  outlined  in  a  memorandum 
now  being  circulated  In  the  House,  stating; 

"We  believe  that  American  financing  of 
Soviet  gas  exploration  at  this  particular  time 
In  history,  especially  at  an  interest  rate  of 
6  percent  (which  is  in  effect  to  be  subsidized 
by  the  American  taxpayers) ,  smacks  not  only 
of  poor  biisiness  Judgment  but  suggests  a  dis- 
regard for  our  national  security.  Every  na- 
tion's defense  capacity  is  directly  related  to 
its  energy  resources." 

The  Ichord -Ashbrook  group  is  now  seeking 
a  congressional  inquiry  Into  how  UJS.  trade 
and  credit  policies  are  adversely  effecting  the 
nation's  security  i>o6ition  m  the  world. 

The  lawmakers  have  Jomed  with  135  other 
House  monbers  in  urging  the  passage  of  a 
rescdutlon  which  would  bar  any  further  Ex- 
port-Import financing  for  deals  with  the 
Soviet  Union  until  after  the  Senate  acts  on 
the  Trade  Reform  Act  which  is  now  pending 
in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

The  objective  Is  to  force  the  Export-Import 
bank  to  end  their  lending  to  Russia  until  the 
whole  question  of  financing  U.S.  trade,  es- 
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pecUllf  tb»t  inTolvIng  U.S.  oO  equipment 
and  suppUec  to  Biusl»,  can  be  fully  debated 
In  tbe  Senate. 

Note.  In  addition  to  1760.000.000  eredlta 
granted  Ruasia  hj  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  the  Export-Import  Bank  baa 
granted  loans  totaling  $160  million  to  the 
USSR.  The  Bank  alao  has  made  tentative 
commitments  to  give  Russia  another  $200 
million. 


REPRESENTATIVE  JACK  KEMP  IN- 
TEIODUCB8  LEGISLATION  TO 
PROHIBIT  U.S.  SUBSIDIZATION 
OP  SOVIET  ENERGY  DEALS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP  ^ 

or  MXW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  our 
country's  own  energy  shortages — which 
are  profound — the  United  States  is  un- 
der  taking  the  resumption  of  credits  so 
t'.ie  So>iet  Union  can  proceed  with  mam- 
moth energy  and  fuel  production  proj- 
ects. I  think  this  is  wrong.  I  think  we 
ought  to  concentrate  our  efforts — and 
spend  our  taxpayers  moneys — on  meet- 
ing our  own  energy  needs,  before  we  start 
building  the  energy  resources  of  our 
principal  adversary  within  the  world 
community. 

What  is  particularly  distressing  about 
the  latest  announcement  is  the  way  in 
which  the  administration  is  circumvent- 
ing the  clear  intent  of  the  Congress,  as 
well  as  a  recent  ruling  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States. 

The  General  Accounting  OflQce,  which 
is  headed  by  the  Comptroller  General, 
recently  ruled  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  have  to  make  a 
finding,  with  respect  to  each  potential 
credit  transaction,  that  the  extension  of 
credit  to  a  Communist  coimtry  was  "in 
the  national  Interest"  of  the  United 
States.  I  repeat — the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States — not  Uiat  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  GAO  ruling  was  made  public 
by  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
ScHWDKCR,  and  Representative  Blacx- 
BxntM  from  Georgia,  who,  together  with 
many  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House, 
myself  Included,  has  opposed  the  exten- 
sion of  credits  to  the  Soviet  Union,  xm- 
less  such  credits  were  predicated  upon 
an  actual  showing  by  the  Soviet  Union 
that  it  was  relaxing  significantly  its  in- 
ternal restraints  on  political  freedom. 
Such  demonstrations  have  not,  of  course, 
been  shown. 

In  the  face  of  nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  Senators  supporting  the  holding  back 
of  credit  extensions  imtil  changes  are 
made  within  the  Soviet  Union,  in  face  of 
the  House-passed  version  of  the  proposed 
Trade  Reform  Act  containing  such  a 
holdback  requirement,  and  in  face  of  the 
specific  ruling  of  the  Comptroller  Gen<4 
eral/General  Accounting  Office,  the! 
administration,  through  the  Attorney 
General,  has  proceeded  to  OK  massive 
energy  related  credits  to  the  Soviet 
Urrion. 

On  Friday,  March  22,  the  adminlstra4 
tion  resumed  credits,  aimounclng  a  $44.4 
million  loan  package  with  the  Sovlec 
Union.  The  administration  announced. 
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at  that  time,  that  it  was  also  going  ahead 
with  such  trade  packages  for  three  other 
Communist  nations.  The  total  approved 
that  day— for  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland, 
Romania,  and  Yugoslavia — ^totaled  $74.9 
million.  These  credits  are  imderwritten 
by  the  credit  of  the  United  States, 
through  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  to 
the  degree  that  those  credit  arrange- 
ments are  at  an  Interest  less  than  that 
borrowed  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  stand  behind  them,  they 
actually  constitute  a  subsidy  to  those 
Communist  nations. 

These  matters  cannot  be  allowed  to  go 
either  urmotlced  or  without  restriction. 

Last  Friday,  Senator  Schweiker  intro- 
duced a  measure  in  the  Senate,  S.  3229, 
which  would  prohibit  Soviet  energy  In- 
vestments unwritten  by  U.S.  credits. 

Today,  I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  this 
measure  by  sponsoring  its  Introduction 
in  the  House.  The  bill,  the  Soviet  Energy 
Investment  Prohibition  Act,  would  pro- 
hibit any  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  from  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  providing  assistance 
to  finance  or  otherwise  promote  the  ex- 
port of  any  commodity,  product,  or  serv- 
ice from  the  United  States,  If  the  In- 
tended use  of  such  commodity,  product, 
or  service  involves  energy  research  smd 
deveolpment  or  energy  exploration  In 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

I  think  that  we  ought  to  spend  Amer- 
ican tax  dollars  building  up  American 
fuel  Inventories.  There  is  an  overwhelm- 
ing need — as  the  recent  Arab  embargo 
showed  us — for  the  United  States  to  ob- 
tain greater  independence  from  reliance 
on  foreign  fuel  sources.  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  ever  abandon  the  consumption 
of  foreign  produced  fuels;  to  do  so  would 
be  to  forfeit  those  sources  to  other  na- 
tions— ^like  the  Soviet  Union.  But,  I  do 
believe  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  Increase 
production,  for  that  is  the  real  key  to 
ending  the  lines  and  driving  prices  back 
down.  We  can  Increase  production  only 
when  there  is  adequate  exploration  and 
recovery  of  domestic  sources.  I  never 
want  to  see  a  single  American  waiting  In 
a  gasoline  filling  station  line  because  we 
sent  money  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  de- 
velop its  fuels.  Instead  of  spending  it  on 
developing  our  own,  nor  do  I  believe  we 
should  subsidize  the  development  of  Si- 
berian natural  gas  fields  which  will  cost 
the  consumers  in  my  State  of  New  Yoilc 
and  this  county  higher  prices  for  this 
important  source  of  clean  fuel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  whose  committee  has  legisla- 
tive Jurisdiction  over  such  foreign  credit 
transactions,  to  consider  prompt  action 
on  this  legislation.  It  is  needed  by  the 
American  people,  and  it  Is  needed  by 
them  now. 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAO 

or    FENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  unavcridably  detained  yet- 


terday  and  was  imable  to  be  In  the 
Chamber  for  two  rollcall  votes. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"nay"  on  roll  No.  107  and  "nay"  on  ndl 
No.  108. 


AHEPA 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NKW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1974 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Order  of  AHEPA  it  was  my 
distinct  honor  to  join  with  many  of  my 
colleagues  on  Monday  night  at  their  21st 
biennial  national  banquet  In  honor  of 
Members  of  Congress.  As  in  the  past  it 
is  an  event  which  I  took  great  pride  in 
attending,  and  this  year's  edition  was 
in  the  usual  fine  tradition  of  excellence. 

It  is  significant  that  this  year's  Ameri- 
can Hellenic  Educational  Progressive 
Association  dinner  fell  on  the  same  day 
that  many  other  Hellenic-Americans 
were  celebrating  the  lS3d  anniversary 
of  Greek  Independence  Day.  It  is  a  day 
when  we  reflect  on  the  enormous  con- 
tributions of  the  Greek  nation  and  peo- 
ple to  the  democracy  we  enjoy  today. 

The  history  of  the  Greek  nation  is 
rich  with  cultural  and  educational 
achievements.  It  is  one  of  the  sociologi- 
cal and  cultural  wonders  of  modem 
times  that  the  nation  of  Greece  was  able 
to  maintain  its  cultural  identity,  na- 
tionalistic pride  and  consciousness  after 
4  centuries  of  Ottoman  rule. 

By  the  time  Constantinople  fell  In 
1453,  the  Turks  controlled  the  entire 
Greek  mainland.  Under  Turkish  rule 
Greece  was  partitioned  and  polarized 
into  numerous  administrative  and  mili- 
tary districts.  As  the  Ottoman  Empire 
began  Its  slow  deterioration,  the  eco- 
nomic and  soclsJ  p<»ition  of  the  Greeks 
became  increasingly  imbearable.  Cor- 
ruption and  military  defeats  led  to  In- 
creased taxation  as  the  marked  contrasts 
between  the  advances  of  Europe  and  the 
stagnation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  grew 
greater. 

Another  source  of  extreme  himillia- 
tion  and  injustice  which  the  Greeks 
faced  during  this  era  was  the  conscrip- 
tion of  their  children  for  what  was 
known  as  the  Janissary  Corporation. 
Every  4  years,  one  fifth  of  all  yoimg 
Christian  males  were  conscripted  and 
sent  to  Constantinople  to  be  reared  in 
the  Moslem  faith  and  to  serve  the  Sultan 
as  his  personal  bodyguard.  For  centuries 
this  body  constituted  the  mainstay  of 
the  Sultan's  personal  authority  and  in- 
sured the  military  superiority  of  the  Em- 
pire. 

In  1821  the  Greeks  revolted,  proclaim- 
ing their  independence  imder  a  consti- 
tution. This  struggle  continued  until  1831 
when  Greek  Independence  was  estab- 
lished under  the  monarchy  of  the  Ba- 
varian prince.  Otto. 

We  in  America  would  do  well  to  take 
time  and  reflect  on  the  Greek  contribu- 
tion to  the  freedoms  and  liberties  we  en- 
joy today.  As  we  approach  or  bicenten- 
nial celebration,  let  us  use  the  Inscrip- 
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tion  of  the  National  Archives  Building 
which  reads  "What  Is  Past  Is  Prologue" 
to  serve  as  a  tribute  to  the  great  Greek 
nation  and  people  who  have  contributed 
.so  much  to  this  Nation. 
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IS  SCIENCE  WILDLIFE'S  BEST  HOPE 
FOR  THE  FUTURE? 


SUPPORT  OF  SPORTSMEN  VALUED 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  value 
my  reputation  as  a  friend  of  sportsmen 
and  am  proud  of  my  record  in  Congress, 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord a  recent  release  issued  by  my  good 
friend,  Arthur  Wager,  vice  president  of 
the  New  York  State  Conservation  Coun- 
cil: 

News  Release  of  Arthttk  Wager 

"An  apparent  deliberate  distortion  of  the 
record  of  a  Congressman  who  over  the  years 
has  proved  a  loyal  friend  of  area  sportsmen," 
Arthur  Wager,  Vice-President  of  the  New 
York  State  Conservation  Council,  and  past 
President  and  present  Director  of  the 
Dutchess  County  Federation  of  Fish  and 
Game  Clubs  today  labeled  a  recent  release 
from  Seattle,  Washington,  attacking  the  rec- 
ord of  Congressman  Hamilton  Fish,  Jr. 

The  release,  which  appeared  in  area  papers 
last  weekend,  criticized  Congressman  Pish  for 
being  absent  on  a  December  21,  1970  vote  to 
exempt  22  rim  fire  anxmunitlon  from  the  1968 
Gun  Control  Act,  and  for  allegedly  "refus- 
ing" to  Introduce  legislation  to  repeal  the 
1968  Act  at  the  request  of  the  Federated 
Sportsmen's  Clubs  of  Ulster  County. 

"On  both  counts  the  release  distorted  the 
facts,"  Wager  said.  "Among  other  things,  the 
release  neglected  to  point  out  that  Congress- 
man Fish  was  among  the  original  sponsors  of 
the  legislation  to  repeal  the  1968  controls  on 
32  rim  fire  ammunition,  as  well  as  the  fact 
the  bill  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  246  to 
59,  something  Congressman  Fish  knew  would 
happen." 

Wager  said  he  had  seen  a  copy  of  the  letter 
from  Congressman  Fish  to  Frederick  Faerber 
m  of  the  Ulster  County  Federation  In  which 
the  release  alleged  Congressman  Fish  "re- 
fused" to  Introduce  the  proposed  repeal  leg- 
islation. 

"What  Congressman  Fish  did  tell  Mr.  Faer- 
ber was  that  two  bills  (H.R.  216  and  H.R. 
967)  proposing  the  repeal  of  the  1968  Act 
had  already  been  Introduced  and  were  under 
consideration  in  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  assured  Mr.  Faerber  that  in  addi- 
tion to  transmitting  the  organizations  views 
to  the  Committee,  he  would  keep  them  In 
mind  during  future  deliberations  on  the  leg- 
islation," Wager  explained. 

"Prom  the  number  of  half  truths  contained 
In  the  release,  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  for 
some  reason  some  organization  Is  deliber- 
ately attempting  to  discredit  the  record  of 
one  of  the  best  friends  gunners  of  our  area 
have  ever  had  In  Congress,"  Mr.  Wager  said. 

Mr.  Wager  said  that  it  was  due  to  this  rec- 
ord that  Congressman  Fish  was  the  first 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
ever  receive  the  Sportsman  Conservation 
award  as  "Congressman  of  the  Year,"  pre- 
sented by  the  New  York  State  Conservation 
Council. 

"I  might  also  point  out  that  Congressman 
Fish  is  supporting  repeal  of  control  over 
black  powder  sale,  as  well  as  also  stUl  back- 
ing the  repeal  of  the  control  over  22  rim  fire 
cartridges,  which  although  it  passed  the 
House  m  1970  never  became  law  as  the  Sen- 
ate failed  to  act  on  the  measure,"  Mr.  Wager 
concluded. 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHICAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  both  sim- 
ple and  sophisticated  scientific  devices 
are  helping  man  today  keep  track  of 
sp>ecies  of  wildlife  and  the  following 
article  in  the  National  Wildlife  publica- 
tion by  the  National  Wildlife  Federation 
explains  the  progress  and  status  of  these 
worthy  efforts: 

Is   Science   Wildlife's   Best   Hope  for   the 

Future? 

(By  Peter  Gwynne) 

Orbiting  around  the  Earth,  a  Nlmbus-B 
weather  satellite  helps  wildlife  researchers 
in  Florida  to  track  the  baffling  migratory 
routes  of  turtles  across  hundreds  of  un- 
chartered ocean  miles.  Situated  in  one  comer 
of  a  small  laboratory  In  New  York  City,  a 
high-powered  scannmg  electron  microscope 
enables  scientists  to  identify  animals  from 
a  single  strand  of  hair  or  sliver  of  skin. 

From  the  cosmic  to  the  microscopic,  many 
of  the  same  disciplines  that  contributed  to 
the  demise  of  certain  animal  species — chem- 
istry, weaponry,  even  behavioral  science — are 
now  playing  an  Instrumental  role  In  bring- 
ing them  back.  But  In  an  age  of  cybernetics, 
optical  physics  and  ethology,  perhaps  the 
most  significant  wildlife  breakthroughs  are 
occurring  in  the  preeminently  natural  proc- 
ess of  propagation. 

All  other  factors  being  equal,  of  course, 
the  key  to  the  survival  of  any  species  i^  its 
ability  to  reproduce.  As  it  happens,  however, 
all  other  factors  decidedly  have  not  been 
equal.  And  until  recently,  the  options  for 
breeding  endangered  species  under  con- 
trolled conditions  have  been  limited  to  two 
very  different  environments:  game  parks 
that  attempted  to  duplicate  ]^e  In  the  wild, 
including  predators  and  competitors  for  food, 
and  ordinary  zoos  that  offered  protection 
from  such  challenges — but  precious  little 
else.  Such  zoo  creatures  as  the  big  cats  and 
the  great  apes — animals  that  are  almost  as 
selective  In  their  choice  of  mates  as  hu- 
mans— can  hardly  be  expected  to  propagate 
in  a  sterile  environment  with  a  mate  they 
might  not  find  compatible. 

Between  these  two  extremes,  however,  a 
number  of  other  scientific  techniques  for 
encourag^ing  reproduction  are  emerging. 
Some  are  bemg  applied  In  sanctuaries  where 
animals  are  protected  from  all  hazards,  both 
human  and  animal,  but  left  to  their  own 
devices  In  breeding.  Other  methods  are  used 
In  wildlife  "farms,"  where  small  breeding 
h^rds  of  endangered  animals  are  carefully 
combined  In  replicas  of  their  natural  en- 
vironments with  other  animals.  And  for  those 
animals  which  are  almost  over  the  edge  of 
extinction,  scientists  are  developing  methods 
of  collecting  and  banking  sperm  that  should 
allow  Impregnation  of  females  of  the  species 
anywhere  In  the  world,  helping  to  ensure 
survival. 

The  fabled  whooping  cranes  offer  a  classic 
example  of  how  scientific  techniques  can  be 
used  to  Increase  the  population  of  a  species. 
Only  a  century  ago,  the  tall  white  birds  with 
black  wingtips  ranged  far  and  wide  over  the 
North  American  continent.  But  they  were 
rapidly  decimated  by  the  onrush  of  man  and, 
by  1916,  their  numbers  had  fallen  so  low 
that  an  international  agreement  was  signed 
to  protect  them.  Since  then,  two  sanctuaries 
have  been  established,  2,500  miles  apart,  to 
help  keep  the  whoopers  alive.  The  birds  win- 
ter at  the  47.000-acre  Aransas  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  on  the  Gulf  Coast  of  Texas,  and 
they  breed  during  the  summer  at  the  Wood 
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Buffalo  National  Park  in  the  north  central 
region  of  Canda. 

But  although  every  possible  precaution 
has  been  taken  in  the  sanctuaries  to  protect 
the  cranes  from  Interference  by  man  and 
beast,  only  51  of  the  birds  were  counted  two 
years  ago.  Sadly,  wildlife  officials  concluded 
that  more  than  a  dozen  cranes  had  perished 
In  the  preceding  year.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, a  more  active  and  direct  means  of 
stimulating  whooper  production  is  clearly 
essential.  And  scientists  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada  have  cooperated  in  a  novel 
scheme  to  do  Just  that. 

At  both  ends  of  the  whoopers'  migratory 
trail,  studies  have  shown  that  only  a  quarter 
of  their  eggs  laid  in  Canada  produce  young 
birds  that  show  up  In  Texas.  One  reason  for 
the  loss  Is  lack  of  adequate  parental  protec- 
tion for  the  youngest  birds.  Normally,  each 
female  whooper  lays  two  eggs.  The  first  chick 
to  hatch  enjoys  the  undivided  attention  of 
both  parents — but  only  until  the  second  egg 
hatches.  Then,  each  chick  is  cared  for  by 
only  one  parent  and,  under  that  arrangement, 
mortality  Is  high. 

In  one  experiment,  Canadian  wildlife  biolo- 
gists entered  the  whooper  breedmg  areas  In 
the  Wood  Buffalo  park  and  took  one  egg 
from  each  nest.  As  a  result,  the  parents 
could  devote  themselves  to  the  solitary  re- 
maining egg  and,  when  it  hatched,  to  the 
single  chick.  The  chick  therefore  received 
twice  as  much  parental  protection  as  it 
would  under  normal  circumstances,  giving 
It  an  increased  chance  of  survival.  Eggs  were 
taken  only  during  odd-numbered  years,  and 
smce  the  experiment  began  more  young 
cranes  arrived  In  Aransas  from  the  flocks 
hatched  in  these  same  odd-numbered  years. 
So  removing  one  egg  from  each  nest  has 
actually  Increased  the  numbers  of  birds 
survlvtag. 

Meanwhile,  the  eggs  taken  by  the  wildlife 
officials  are  rushed  by  Jet  to  the  Patuxent 
Wildlife  Research  Center  in  Laurel,  Mary- 
land, to  be  hatched  under  conditions  best 
fitted  to  the  comfort  of  any  young  crane — 
apart  from  the  lack  of  parents.  So  far,  the  - 
center  has  produced  about  20  whoopers  of  Its 
own,  all  of  which  live  In  captivity.  Currently, 
the  staff  at  Patuxent  Is  consldermg  a  variety 
of  methods  for  getting  those  cranes  back 
Into  the  wild.  Among  the  possibilities  are 
release  of  Juvenile  whoopers  alone  In  the 
Canadian  breeding  areas,  release  of  Juveniles 
accompanied  by  adult  cranes,  and  even  re- 
lease of  fertile  eggs.  The  latter  scheme  In- 
volves a  large  "cuckoo-style"  operation:  the 
whooper  eggs  may  be  placed  In  the  nests  of 
wild  sandhill  cranes  In  northern  Canada. 
Hopefully,  the  sandhills  wUl  hatch  the 
whoopers  and  escort  them  on  their  first  mi- 
gration south.  In  this  way,  an  entirely  new 
whooping  crane  flock  may  be  established 
under  similar  refuge  conditions  to  the  pres- 
ent flock — If  the  sandhills,  the  whoopers  and 
the  elements  all  cooperate. 

The  sanctuary  concept  Is  not,  of  course, 
restricted  to  birds.  A  major  effort  Is  now 
underway  In  India,  Nepal  and  Bangladesh 
to  create  a  series  of  refuges  for  the  Bengal 
tiger,  whose  numbers  have  fallen  to  not  more 
than  a  few  thousand.  But  for  most  threat- 
ened mammals,  and  particularly  the  big  cats, 
a  supervised  life  in  natural  surroundings 
is  Impossible  both  financially  and  practically. 
Thus  the  best  hope  of  survival  through  ac- 
celerated reproduction  remains  the  zoo — or 
at  least,  an  offshoot  of  the  conventional  zoo 
designed  in  the  light  of  knowledge  of  animal 
behavior. 

In  the  normal  zoo.  the  problem  of  persuad- 
ing any  male  and  female  animal  to  mate  Is 
all  but  Insolvable.  "You  can't  take  animals 
from  a  rain  forest,  stick  them  on  a  concrete 
slab,  and  expect  them  to  reproduce,"  notes 
one  zoologist.  "How  would  you  feel  If  you 
were  locked  up  for  thirty  years  In  a  cage  with 
a  partner  you  couldn't  stand?"  And  certain- 
ly, zoo  breeding  successes  have  come  slowly. 
The  first  lowland  gorilla  was  not  born  In 
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captivity  until  1956;  the  first  baby  cteetah 
did  not  arrive  until  1960,  and  the  first  giant 
panda  baa  yet  to  be  produced.  At  aoos  In 
both  New  Orleans  and  Ban  Antonio,  whoop- 
ing cranes  have  been  bred  in  captivity.  But 
probably  the  best-known  tale  of  boo  breed- 
ing concerns  the  spectacular  failure  of  keep- 
ers In  the  London  and  Moscow  zoos  to  breed 
their  giant  pandas,  Chi  Chi  and  An  A|i,  who 
eight  years  ago  were  the  only  members  of 
their  species  in  captivity  outside  the  Cfclnese 
mainland. 

Though  habitat  destruction  Is  the  biggest 
threat  to  endangered  wildlife,  in  some  con- 
servationist circles  conventional  zoos  have 
been  singled  out  for  blame.  According  to 
Jeremy  MalUnson,  zoological  director  of  the 
Wildlife  Preservation  Ti<«st  on  the  Channel 
Island  of  Jersey,  every  animal  on  exhibit  in  a 
city  zoo  represents  about  nine  of  the  same 
species  that  have  died  either  from  disease 
contracted  during  captivity,  or  fron»  poor 
handling.  But  in  recent  years,  a  nunlber  of 
zoos  and  wildlife  organizations  have  Bet  up 
animal  breeding  farms  that,  while  o]>en  to 
spectators  on  a  limited  basis,  have  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  Increasing  the  world'^  stock 
of  threatened  species.  I 

The  philosophy  behind  these  "ptanned 
sanctuaries"  Is  simple  enough:  build  up 
larger  herds  of  animals  than  convei^tlonal 
zoos  either  want  or  can  afford;  keepi  them 
In  surroundings  as  close  to  their  natural 
habitats  as  possible,  and  surround  them  with 
other  animals  that  co-exist  peacefully  with 
them  in  the  wild.  Most  Important  of  ^1,  the 
animals  are  given  the  specific  environmental 
stimuli — discovered  as  a  result  of  behavior- 
al studies  on  the  species  both  In  csQitivity 
and  the  wild — that  best  encourages  breed- 
ing. 

One  typical  example  of  this  approach  is  an 
8.00(X-8quare-foot  run  constructed  last  year 
at  the  Hogle  Zoological  Oardens  In  Salt  Lake 
City  to  encourage  breedlQg  of  cheetahs, 
which  have  proved  notoriously  Infertile  in 
captivity.  Behavioral  research  has  shown 
that  two  criteria  are  essential  for  cheetah 
breeding :  isolation  of  the  female,  and  a  male 
dominated  hlaratchy.  Thus,  the  run  was  put 
together  in  such  a  way  that  the  two  flemales 
In  the  breeding  group  bad  plenty  of  space 
to  be  akMie,  while  the  nine  males  wem  kept 
at  dose  quarters  to  Indulge  In  the  power 
struggle  that  both  produces  a  fit  suitor  and 
stimulates  the  females  to  be  receptive  to  his 
advanoes. 

This  scheme  r^idly  proved  successful.  Last 
MoTscnbsr  one  of  the  females  bore  an  Infant 
In  what  University  of  Utah  aoologlst  Dr. 
Blchard  P.  Smith,  who  supervised  th«  proj- 
ect, described  as  "the  first  programmed 
birth  of  a  cheeah  In  captivity."  Unfortu- 
nately, that  Infant  died  of  a  blood  clot — not 
related  to  the  circumstances  surrounding  its 
birth.  By  that  time,  however,  the  second  fe- 
male was  pregnant. 

The  need  to  tmderstand  the  mating  be- 
havior of  threatened  species  was  illustrated 
by  an  Incident  at  the  Hal  Bar  reserve  of  the 
Israeli  Nature  Reserves  Authority  In  the 
Negev  Desert.  Seeking  to  return  to  the  area 
all  animals  that  had  once  roamed  there,  the 
reserve  authcnitles  recently  imported  from 
Iran  several  pairs  of  onagers,  the  sub-species 
of  ass  on  which  Jesus  rode  into  Jerusalem. 
But  unlike  the  cheetahs,  the  onage^  do  not 
thrive  on  male  competition.  The  male  asses 
broke  out  in  frequent  and  furious  lights  that 
often  ended  with  the  victor  tipping  his  vic- 
tim over  on  his  back  and  castrating  him.  Only 
when  the  number  of  adult  males  In  the  herd 
had  fallen  to  two  did  breeding  begin. 

One  of  the  most  promising  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  field  of  programmed  breeding 
is  the  creation  of  wildlife  game  farms  as  ad- 
juncts to  many  dty  zoos.  These  are  not  the 
drive-through  habitats  that  claim  to  give 
their  car-bound  ciurtomers  a  dose-up  look  at 
animals  "in  the  wUd."  (In  fact,  the  space  In 
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drive-through  areas  Is  generally  quite  re- 
stricted, and  the  animals  are  too  close  to  peo- 
ple, cars  and  other  animals  to  act  naturally 
in  any  way.)  In  the  true  breeding  park,  epit- 
omized by  the  1,800-aere  WUd  Animal  Park 
of  the  San  Diego  Zoo  In  California,  the  ani- 
mals are  free  to  roam  over  large  areas  but 
the  spectators  are  kept  on  the  perimeters. 
Generally,  steps  are  taken  to  keep  predators 
and  their  potential  victims  apart,  and  any 
hostile  reactions  between  species  are  moni- 
tored by  curators,  who  make  dally  counts  of 
the  herds. 

To  ensure  continual  breeding  in  the  San 
Diego  herds,  older  animals  are  regularly 
moved  out  of  the  park — generally  to  be  sold 
to  other  zoos — and  replaced  by  younger 
members  of  the  species.  Here  again,  success 
is  ^ectacular.  Seven  white  rhinos,  which  are 
in  danger  of  extinction  in  Africa,  have  been 
born  In  the  Wild  Animal  Park  in  the  past 
year;  other  births  have  included  such  endan- 
gered creatures  as  Hartmann's  mountain 
zebras,  slender-horned  gazelles,  and  For- 
mosan  Slka  deer. 

For  a  few  endangered  species,  however, 
numbers  have  fallen  so  drastically  that  even 
the  protection  and  care  afforded  by  a  wild- 
life park  Is  Insufficient  to  do  more  than  delay 
their  eventual  disappearance.  For  these  ani- 
mals, which  possibly  Include  the  polar  bear, 
the  Texas  red  wolf  and  the  Bengal  tiger,  there 
is  now  fresh  hope  of  survival  from  the  biolog- 
ical laboratory.  Pioneered  by  Dr.  Stephen 
Seager  of  the  University  of  Oregon  Medical 
School,  the  new  technique  Involves  the  use  of 
sperm  banks,  artificial  Insemination  and. 
possibly,  fertility  drugs. 

The  concept  seems  simple  enough:  collect 
sperm  from  a  male  of  an  endangered  species, 
place  it  in  glycerin  and  freeze  it,  thawing  it 
later  to  Inseminate  a  female.  In  practice, 
however,  technical  difficulties  are  numerous. 
The  first  step  Is  collection  of  sperm.  The 
sperm  of  timber  wolves,  Seager  has  found, 
can  be  collected  manually  when  the  animals 
are  suitably  sedated.  But  for  large  cats  Seager 
was  forced  to  devise  an  electrical  method  to 
stimulate  ejaculation.  The  cat  ejaculate  Is 
then  divided  Into  about  ten  portions,  for 
separate  inseminations,  each  of  which  la 
mixed  in  a  vial  with  egg  yolk  and  glycerin, 
and  frozen  to  minus  320  degrees. 

So  far,  Seager  has  collected  sperm  in  this 
way  from  a  variety  of  threatened  species.  In- 
cluding nearly  all  the  big  cats — lions,  Bengal 
tigers.  Siberian  tigers,  cheetahs,  and  ocelots— 
and  even  a  1.300-pound  polar  bear.  The  tech- 
nique Is  also  applicable  to  elephants,  even 
though  they  are  In  no  Immediate  rtangw  of 
extinction.  Understandably,  eoo-keepers  pre- 
fer to  avoid  the  rampaging  presence  of  a  bull 
elephant  to  impregnate  their  cows.  Due  to 
obvious  difficulties  with  direct  collection, 
sperm  Is  collected  from  the  female  after  cop- 
ulation. 

After  collecting  the  sperm,  there  Is  still  the 
problem  of  insemination.  "Inseminating  a 
cow  and  inseminating  large  cats  are  two  en- 
tirely different  things,"  notes  Seager  wryly. 
One  purely  technical  difficulty  is  the  fact  that 
many  cats  have  short  vaginas,  making  Inser- 
tion of  the  thawed  semen  difficult.  A  more 
difficult  problem  arises  from  the  nature  of 
female  wild  cats;  many  of  them  ovulate 
only  a  number  of  hours  after  copulation.  In 
other  words,  copulation  stimulates  their  re- 
productive machinery,  making  them  hardly 
amenable  to  artificial  Insemination.  This  dif- 
ficulty is  being  overcome,  however,  by  the  use 
of  fertility  drugs  similar  to  those  develi^>ed 
for  humans. 

To  date,  Seager's  major  success  in  artificial 
insemination  using  frozen  sperm  has  been 
a  healthy  litter  of  timber  wolf  pups.  At  Cor- 
nell University,  ornithologists  have  success- 
fully bred  both  peregrine  falcons  and  golden 
eagles  through  the  use  of  artificial  insemina- 
tion technique.  Seager  Is  confident  that  the 
methods  he  la  testing  will  eventually  prove 
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successful  in  a  variety  of  creatures,  and  he 
beHeves  that  the  froaen-sperm  operation  can 
be  made  entirely  portable  allowing  zoologists 
to  carry  It  out  entirely  in  the  wild. 

Perhaps  the  major  objection  to  breeding 
threatened  species  in  captivity  Is  that  the 
creatures  produced  will  be  identical  with  the 
original  species  only  In  looks.  Usually,  their 
natural  hunting  Instincts  and  their  ability  to 
learn  will  be  dampened  so  greatly  that  they 
cannot  be  returned  to  the  wild.  Certainly, 
animals  that  have  been  brought  up  In  zooj 
show  devastating  effects  from  lack  of  parental 
training.  Lions  reared  in  captivity  do  not 
know  how  to  go  about  eating  dead  antelope 
even  when  it  is  cut  open  for  them.  Many  crea- 
tures become  Impotent  after  a  few  years  In 
captivity. 

On  the  brighter  side,  however,  animals 
brought  up  In  the  supervised  open  space  of 
the  typical  wUdllfe  park  appear  to  develop 
behavioral  patems  very  similar  to  those  of 
species  In  the  wild.  And,  as  Stephen  Seager 
puts  It:  "Although  there's  no  doubt  that 
natural  breeding  Is  by  far  the  best  method, 
we've  got  to  face  an  unavoidable  fact;  in 
many  cases  It  simply  is  no  longer  possible." 


THE   56TH   ANNIVERSARY   OP 
LTTHUANIA'S  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF  CONNECTICtrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  56th  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
ania's Declaration  of  Independence.  This 
country  has  existed  as  a  distinct  com- 
munity on  the  Baltic  Sea  for  hundreds 
of  years,  but  it  tragically  lost  its  cher- 
ished independence  when  it  was  an- 
nexed by  the  Russian  Empire  in  1795 
as  part  of  the  third  partition  of  Poland. 
Freedom  did  not  reign  in  Lithuania 
again  untn  1918,  when  the  people  of  this 
nation  courageously  broke  the  bonds  of 
foreign  domination. 

Sadly,  their  Independence  was  short- 
lived, for  the  Soviet  UnlMi,  in  collusl<m 
with  Nazi  Germany,  reconquered  the 
Baltic  lands  during  the  Second  World 
War.  The  United  States  has  never  rec- 
ognized this  conquest  and  has  never  ac- 
corded It  any  legal  validity. 

The  Lithuanian  people  continue  to 
yearn  for  freedom  and  the  establishment 
of  a  truly  Independent  Lithuanian  State. 
In  1971  Simas  Kudlrka,  a  Lithuanian 
radio  operator,  attempted  to  escape  from 
a  Soviet  ship  to  the  United  States  but 
was  handed  back)  by  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  to  the  custody  of  his  shipmates. 
Kudlrka  told  the  court  that  sentenced 
him  to  10  years  of  hard  labor : 

I  do  not  consider  Russia  to  be  my  father- 
land. 

In  March  1972.  more  than  17,000 
Lithuanian  Catholics  signed  a  protest 
memorandum  addressed  to  Secretary 
General  Kurt  Waldhelm  of  the  United 
Nations  calling  on  him  to  Intervene  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  their  behalf  against 
the  religious  persecution  which  they  had 
suffered- 

Two  months  later,  a  20-year-old  youth 
set  himself  afire  In  K^ftlln^Mf^  the  second 
largest  city  In  Lithuania,  to  protest  his 
country's    lack    of    Independence.    His 
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death  was  followed  by  2  days  of  street 
demonstrations  in  which  several  thou- 
sand youths  took  part,  shouting,  "Free- 
dom for  Lithuania." 

We  in  the  United  States  who  have 
consistently  supported  the  principle  of 
self-determination  add  our  voices  to 
theirs.  "Freedom  for  Lithuania,"  so  long 
suppressed,  hopefully  will  rise  again. 


RELENTLESS  RALPH 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
another  example  of  the  publicity-minded 
posturing  of  Ralph  Nader,  who  is  a  mod- 
em day  example  of  the  3R's — relentless, 
ruthless,  and  ridiculous,  is  contained  in 
a  recent  article  from  the  San  Diego 
Evening  Tribune,  authored  by  the  distin- 
guished rector  of  St.  Andrews  by  the  Sea 
Episcopal  Church. 

I  include  this  article,  as  a  portion  of 
my  remarks: 

Relentless  Ralph  Off  Beam  on  X-Rat  Issue 
(By  Rev.  R.  E.  Thnunston) 

One  relatively  new  phenomenon  in  our 
society  is  the  emergence  of  the  "professional 
critic." 

Usually  the  critic  is  a  private  group  or 
government  agency.  Sometimes  it  Is  an  In- 
divldvial.  Once  in  a  whUe  it  Is  an  individual 
that  has  become  a  group,  as  in  the  case  of 
Ralph  Nader,  the  apostle  of  material  perfec- 
tion. 

Generalizations  are  the  province  of  adoles- 
cent minds  of  all  ages.  They  are  best  whis- 
pered, not  shouted.  But  there  are  several 
things  most  professional  critics  seem  to  have 
In  common. 

First,  they  don't  really  stir  up  much  of  a 
public  fuss.  People  are  usually  tolerant  of 
both  the  complalner  and  the  object  of  his 
complaints.  The  critic  will  of  course  describe 
the  tolerance  as  apathy,  ei.cept  when  he 
benefits  from  it. 

Second,  news  media  are  quick  to  focus  on 
the  critic.  His  very  contrast  to  the  easy- 
going public  makes  him  newsworthy.  The 
trick  Is  not  to  confuse  notoriety  with  Im- 
portance. 

Third,  the  professional  critic  Is  often  wil- 
ling to  Jeopardize  the  whole  of  society  In  or- 
der to  avert  a  minor  risk  or  inconvenience 
that  affects  only  a  few.  Failing  to  gain  pub- 
lic support  because  of  what  he  chooses  to  caU 
apathy,  he  will  resort  to  the  courts  and  some- 
how convince  them  that  the  way  to  satisfy 
the  common  good  is  to  pile  up  appeasements 
In  favor  of  the  noisiest  advocates  of  Indi- 
vidual good. 

There  are  many  professional  critics,  mostly 
of  ecological  bent,  who  exemplify  all  three 
points  of  this  generalization.  One  of  them 
Is  Ralph  Nader,  if  only  In  his  latest  diplay 
of  prima  donna  pique. 

Nader  doesn't  think  much  of  the  X-ray 
equipment  required  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  to  Inspect  alri>ort  luggage, 
and  to  protect  the  public  against  hijackers. 
He  maintains  that  renegade  rays  miss  the 
baggage  and  hit  people,  mostly  the  operators 
of  the  equipment.  He  charges  that  this  il- 
licit bombardment  Is  hazardous  to  health 
and  a  threat  to  genetic  Integrity. 

For  the  sake  of  argument  I  shall  concede 
the  point  to  Nader.  The  main  question,  how- 
ever, is  what  to  do  about  It. 
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In  the  absence  of  public  outcry  Nader 
might  have  gone  to  court  to  force  the  FAA 
to  provide  lead  suits  for  all  exposed  em- 
ployees, or  to  Implement  other  safety  meas- 
ures with  all  reasonable  dispatch.  Instead, 
early  this  week  he  filed  suit  In  federal  court 
to  abandon  use  of  the  machines  altogether. 
By  some  legal  witchery  he  won  his  case, 
pending  Invited  appeal. 

In  1973  these  little  X-ray  machines  flushed 
out  more  than  58,000  concealed  weapons,  and 
plunked  3,120  potential  hijackers  in  Jail. 
Not  a  bad  track  record. 

Nader's  over-riding  concern  is  the  safety  of 
a  few  hundred  airport  employees  who  are  not 
chained  to  their  Jobs.  His  eagerness  to  ex- 
pose millions  of  passengers  to  grave  danger  in 
order  to  spare  the  few  from  a  minor  risk, 
otherwise  avoidable,  is  beyond  my  compre- 
hension and  offends  the  most  rudimentary 
morality.  Even  more  puzzling  Is  the  court's 
apparent  willingness  to  consider  the  Imme- 
diate Issue  apart  from  its  consequences. 

It  Is  a  fact  of  life  that  society  Is  protected 
from  major  harm  only  by  the  readiness  of  a 
few  to  accept  the  risk  of  even  greater  harm. 
Without  this,  everything  would  fall  apart. 
And  so  In  a  spirit  of  Joyous  genocide,  I  won- 
der when  relentless  Ralph  will  call  for  the 
elimination  of  patrol  cars  and  fire  engines? 
These  too  are  hazardous  to  those  who  use 
them. 


WEST  POINT  SOCIETY  MARKS 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  GA"YDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  West  Point  Society  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania gathered  in  Pittsburgh  to  ob- 
serve the  172d  anniversary  of  that 
famous  military  Academy.  The  occasion 
featured  the  first  presentation  of  a  new 
award  to  be  presented  annually  to  a 
member  of  the  community  in  recognition 
for  outstanding  service  and  dedication. 

The  society  initiated  the  award  in 
honor  of  Matthew  B.  Ridgway.  the  gen- 
eral who  won  fame  as  commander  of 
U.S.  Forces  during  the  Korean  conflict 
and  who,  since  his  retirement  from  the 
military,  has  become  extremely  prom- 
inent in  civic  and  charitable  endeavors. 
General  Ridgway.  a  resident  of  Pitts- 
burgh, was  on  hand  to  personally  present 
the  award  in  his  honor  to  a  gentleman 
who  has  won  admiration  and  respect  as 
a  military  man,  a  priest,  an  educator  and 
an  administrator:  the  Reverend  Henry 
J.  McAnulty. 

Father  McAnulty  was  a  chaplain  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  for  14  years  and  now 
holds  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  in  the 
Air  Force  Reserve.  He  also  is  president  of 
one  of  Pittsburgh's  leading  educaticmal 
institutions,  Duquesne  University,  and  is 
particularly  known  for  his  work  with 
the  youth  smd  young  adults  of  the  area. 

Principal  speaker  at  the  society's  an- 
niversary dinner  was  another  who  has 
achieved  recognition  as  a  soldier  and  ad- 
ministrator: Lt.  Gen.  William  A.  Knowl- 
too.  Superintendent  of  West  Point.  Gen- 
eral Knowlton  addressed  his  remarks  to 
activities  and  programs  at  the  Point  and 
reported  that  applications  to  the  Acad- 
emy have  skyrocketed.  In  what  he  de- 
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scribed  as  "the  best  year  we  liave  ever 
had,"  General  Knowlton  reported  that 
10,000  young  Americans  had  opened  ap- 
plication files  and  5,800  were  nominated 
for  the  1,400-man  entering  class. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  duties  in  Washington 
prevented  me  from  attending  the  so- 
ciety's observance  so  I  am  taking  this 
opportxmity  to  commend  it  for  what  it 
symbolizes,  to  applaud  it  for  its  selection 
of  Father  McAniJty  as  the  first  recipient 
of  the  Matthew  B.  Ridgway  Award  and 
to  wish  it  continued  success  in  upholding 
the  honor,  the  integrity  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  West  Point. 


PENNY  LeFEW  EXTOLLS  BALD 
EAGLE 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
an  essay  contest  was  sponsored  by  the 
Eagle  Valley  Environmental  Corporation 
of  Cassville,  Wis.,  on  the  subject  of 
"What  the  Bald  Eagle  Means  to  Me." 

Miss  Penny  LeFew,  daughter  of  Mayor 
and  Mrs.  William  R.  LeFew  of  Harvard, 
111.,  was  the  first  principal  winner  in  this 
essay  contest  held  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  most  im- 
pressed by  this  touching  and  inspiring  es- 
say which  I  am  privileged  to  attach  to 
these  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  occasion  to 
congratulate  Penny  Lefew  both  on  her 
insight  and  on  her  inherent  talents  in 
expressing  a  beautiful  and  meaningful 
message  in  behalf  of  the  bald  eagle: 

The  essay  follows: 
What  the  Bald  Eagle  Means  to  Me 
(By  Penny  LeFew) 

Symbol  of  beauty,  in  my  mind  I  can  see  you 
flying  among  vast  hilltops  surrounded  by 
blue  sky  and  large  white  clouds.  You  are  a 
part  of  the  brilliant  atmo^here  and  the  sight 
of  you  gliding  in  the  air  seems  to  fulfill  one 
of  nature's  magic  promises.  Tou  fly  as  if  the 
sky  were  your  supreme  possession!  Yes,  I 
can  see  you  In  my  mind — but  only  In  my 
mind. 

Symbol  of  strength,  I  have  always  been  told 
that  you  represent  the  dignity  and  greatness 
of  the  land  in  which  I  live.  You  are  the  na- 
tional bird  because  your  existence  Is  one  of 
power  and  virtue.  Suddenly,  however,  I  have 
come  to  the  realization  that  your  existence 
may  soon  be  no  more.  How  can  a  creature  of 
such  vital  strength  simply  vanish?  How  can 
Americans  be  so  careless  as  to  let  you,  the 
symbol  of  this  country,  die  without  cause? 

The  thought  frightens  me,  perhaps  because 
I  cannot  help  wondering  that  *f  we  allow  the 
symbol  of  our  nation's  strength  and  beauty 
to  become  extinct,  what  else  wlU  permit  to 
vanish  purposelessly — our  freedom,  our  de- 
mocracy? 

Symbol  of  Eternal  Uberty,  more  and  more 
of  your  kind  are  being  forced  Into  captivity. 
It  seems  almost  ironic  that  the  greatest  em- 
blem of  freedom  may  soon  be  found  only  In 
zoos  or  special  exhibits.  Must  you  lose  your 
liberty  in  order  to  show  all  the  i>eople  that 
freedom  must  forever  be  watched  and  closely 
guarded?  Is  your  imprisonment  necessary  to 
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make  Americana  realize  that  If  freedom  Is 
taken  for  granted,  It  could  be  hopelessly  lost? 
I  see  you  once  again  In  my  mind.  Tou  are 
soaring  In  the  air ;  no  walls,  no  cages,  no  bars. 
If  only  everyone  could  see  how  magolflcent 
you  look  In  my  Imagination.  Perhaps  then 
they  would  realize  that  you  are  truly  the 
greatest  symtwl  of  ^strength,  beauty,  and 
.eternal  llt)erty! 


AMBASSADORSHIPS:  SOLD  OUT 
AGAIN? 


J 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDAL 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1974 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  nionths 
now.  President  Nixon  has  been  making 
feeble  denials  to  charges  that  be  has 
virtually  sold  ambassadorships  to  large 
political  contributors.  i 

Ambassadorships  "have  not  been  for 
sale,"  he  said  at  his  February  25  press 
conference.  They  "cannot  be  purchased." 

Yet  what  did  Mr.  Nixon  do  Just  last 
week?  He  nominated  Leonard  K.  Fire- 
stone, a  director  of  the  Firestone  Tire 
and  Rubber  Co..  to  the  post  of  ambas- 
sador to  Belgium.  I 

Mr.  Firestone  contributed  $115,<I00  to 
the  President's  1972  reelection  campaign 
and  his  two  brothers,  the  late  Harvey  C. 
Firestone  Jr.  and  Raymond  C.  Fireptone, 
gave  $48,712  and  $64,441  respectively,  ac- 
cording to  reports  filed  with  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office  as  quoted  in 
The  Washington  Post  March  23.      I 

Mr.  Firestone  Just  may  have  somje  spe- 
cial qualification  to  be  Ambassador  to 
Bdglum.  But  It  seems  hard  to  believe 
that  there  Is  not  someone  somewhere  In 
the  Foreign  Service  with  better  creden- 
tials than  a  tire  company  executive. 

It  at  least  appears  that  Mr.  Firestone 
got  the  nomination  for  one  reason  and 
one  reason  alone — because  he  and  his 
family  gave  a  lot  of  money  to  the  Presi- 
dent's campaign.  I 

I  say  this  nonsense  has  got  to  stop. 

Not  only  are  our  diplomatic  posts  too 
Important  to  be  entrusted  to  wealthy 
amateurs,  but  the  whole  practical  of  a 
President  selling  ambassadorships  or 
anything  else  to  large  contributor^  calls 
into  question  the  basis  of  our  entlfle  po- 
litical system. 

President  Nixon  should  withdraw  this 
nomination.  i 

And  If  he  does  not,  members  <|f  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Comtfiittee 
shotild — and  I  am  certain  that  I  they 
will — take  a  good  hard  look  at  Mr.lFire- 
stone's  qualifications  for  the  Job.     I 

But  even  more  importantly  in  the  long 
run.  Congress  should  get  to  work  and 
pass  a  public  campaign  financ^  law 
which  limits  the  amount  of  money  any 
one  contributor  can  give  and  makM  sure 
no  one  can  give  enough  to  bid  for  sjpecial 
favors. 

The  bill  (HJl.  7612)  which  I  halve  in- 
troduced along  with  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Andkkson)  would  place  a 
limit  of  $2,500  on  contributions  to  ^real- 
dential  campaigns  and  $1,000  on  g^fts  to 
House  or  Senate  candidates. 

At  the  same  time,  the  bill  woulld  en- 
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courage  candidates  to  seek  out  contrib- 
utors of  $50  or  less,  whose  contributions 
would  be  matched  by  Federal  fimds. 
These  contributors  would  be  people  with 
no  favors  to  ask  and  nothing  to  gain 
from  their  gifts  except  good  government. 

President  Nixon,  in  what  he  insists  Is 
a  campaign  reform  proposal,  did  suggest 
a  contribution  limit  of  $15,000  for  Presi- 
dential campaigns  although  an  addi- 
tional $15,000  could  be  given  for  all  of 
the  primaries  combined.  But  even  if  con- 
tributors were  limited  to  only  one  $15,- 
000  gift  a  year,  this  stlU  would  be  far 
more  than  the  average  guy  could  ever 
afford  to  give. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  re- 
jected the  idea  of  public  campaign  fi- 
nancing. He  said  the  American  people 
shouldn't  have  to  pay  for  candidates  to 
run  for  office. 

Again  I  say  nonsense.  The  American 
people  are  already  paying  for  elections — 
and  it  is  a  staggering  price,  through 
wheat  deals,  milk  deals,  and  the  dubious 
representation  we  get  in  foreign  capitals 
from  amateur  diplomats. 

We  have  estimated  that  under  our  bill 
we  could  have  clean  elections  and  fi- 
nance candidates  for  President,  the 
House  and  Senate — In  primary  as  well  as 
general  elections — for  a  cost  of  less  than 
$1  a  year  for  each  taxpayer. 

The  polls  have  shown  that  the  public 
favors  the  concept  of  public  financing  of 
campaigns.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  definitely 
an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH  McNAMARA 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  KETCHUM 

OF   CALIFOSmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1974 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
1,  America's  aerosptu;e  industry  will  lose 
one  of  Its  most  dlstingtilshed  Innovators 
as  Joseph  McNamara  begins  a  well-de- 
served retirement. 

Joe  McNamara  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  movement  which  has  brought 
America  to  world  supremacy  in  space.  As 
president  of  Rockwell  International's 
l^>ace  Division,  Joe  presided  over  an  orga- 
nization that  has  been  the  major  pro- 
ducer of  America's  manned  spacecraft. 
Under  his  leadership,  Rockwell  Interna- 
tional built  the  Saturn  S-n,  second  stage 
of  the  Saturn  V  launch  vehicle,  and  the 
Apollo  command  and  service  modules 
that  carried  our  nine  crews  to  the  Moon 
and  three  crews  to  the  Skylab  workshop. 
Earlier  In  his  career  at  Rocketdyne,  Joe 
directed  the  production  of  the  Saturn  Vs 
J-2  and  F-1  engines,  for  which  he  was 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Public  Serv- 
ice Medal. 

Although  Joe  has  decided  to  retire,  the 
benefits  of  his  leadership  will  be  enjoyed 
for  generations.  As  he  steps  down,  the 
Space  Division  continues  on  two  projects 
he  began:  the  docking  module  that  will 
be  used  in  the  Earth-orbit  linkup  of  an 
Apollo  and  a  Soviet  Soyuz  spacecraft  and 
the  space  shuttle  orbiter — the  reusable, 
space  van  that  will  carry  unmanned 
spacecraft,  laboratories,  and  scientists  to 
and  from  Earth  orbit. 


For  many  years,  I  have  had  the  honor 
to  Include  Joe  McNamara  among  my 
friends.  Those  of  us  who  are  vitally  in- 
terested in  America's  space  program  and 
its  future  know  how  much  we  owe  to  his 
intelligence,  dedication,  and  wisdom. 

I  wish  Joe  McNamara  msuiy  happy 
years  of  retirement  in  the  company  of 
his  wonderful  wife  Elizabeth.  I  know  that 
my  colleagues  join  me  in  thanking  him 
for  a  job  well  done. 


REPRESENTATIVE      KEMP      TALKS 
ABOUT  CAMPAIGN  REFORM 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  issue  In 
recent  years  has  yielded  such  broad  bi- 
partisan support  as  campaign  finance  re- 
form. Illegal  campaign  practices,  un- 
ethical tactics,  dirty  tricks,  and  infiuence 
peddling  in  the  1972  and  prior  campaigns 
have  brought  about  a  unity  of  outrage 
from  the  American  people. 

THT    KESPONSE    OF    THE    CONGRESS 

While  the  Congress  has  acted  in  the 
past  to  curb  campaign  abuses,  partic- 
ularly in  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971,  this  session  of  Congress  will 
likely  see  the  most  far-ranging  reforms 
to  effect  our  electoral  process  since  wom- 
en got  the  right  to  vote  in  1920. 

Thus,  it  is  essential  that  Congress  act 
soberly  and  with  an  eye  on  history  If  we 
are  to  see  improvements  In  the  Integrity 
of  our  politicaj  system.  The-«stute  poli- 
tical observer.  David  S.  Broder,  mixed  a 
dash  of  wisdom  with  a  reporter's  cyni- 
cism when  he  wrote — 

The  only  thing  more  dangerous  to  democ- 
racy than  corrupt  politicians  may  be  poll- 
tlclana  heU-bent  on  reform. 

We  therefore  must  act  with  discretion 
if  we  are  to  avoid  trying  to  remedy  cam- 
paign abuses  with  poorly  conceived  law 
which  risks  either  changing  the  nature  of 
our  democratic  electoral  system  or  opens 
still  greater  lo<«jholes  which  risk  even 
more  serious  and  corruptive  abuses. 

BASIC  axroaic  panrcxPLxs 
The  goals  I  seek  are  the  same  as  those 
supported  by  such  groups  as  the  League 
of  Women  Voters.  Common  Cause,  the 
AFL-CIO  Committee  on  Public  Educa- 
tion and  others  who  share  the  view  that 
our  political  system  must  be  ethical  to 
be  fair.  We  must  insure  the  public's 
right  to  know;  we  must  combat  corrup- 
tion and  Influence:  and  we  must  enable 
candidates  to  compete  more  equitably 
for  public  office. 

The  20th  Century  Fund,  in  its  report 
on  campaign  reform,  concluded  that  if 
there  were  full  public  disclosure  and  pub- 
lication of  all  campaign  contributions 
and  expenditures  diu-ing  a  campaign, 
the  voters  themselves  could  better  judge 
whether  a  candidate  has  spent  too  much. 
To  those  of  us  in  the  Congress  with 
confidence  in  the  decisionmaking  ability 
and  will  of  the  American  people,  the 
20th  Century  Fund  conclusions  are 
welcome. 
Individual    decisionmaking    and    the 
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accountability  of  elected  officials  to  the 
voter  are  underlying  premises  on  which 
our  political  system  is  based.  The  Amer- 
ican electorate  is  fully  capable  of  making 
hard  political  choices  if  it  is  assured  the 
option  of  holding  elected  officials  ac- 
countable at  the  voting  booth  each 
November.  As  long  as  accountability  is 
maintained,  we  have  the  greatest 
deterrent  to  political  conniption  yet 
devised,  that  is,  removal  from  office  via 
the  ballot  box. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  U.S.  political 
system  should  be  dynamic,  and  flexible, 
open  to  all  candidates,  highly  competi- 
tive, capable  of  attracting  the  best  minds 
and  candidates  available  and  should 
provide  an  open  forum  for  debate  of  all 
the  issues  and  principles  for  which  the 
candidates  seek  office. 

KEMP    LEGISI.ATION 

In  that  spirit,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Septem- 
ber 1973,  I  Introduced  comprehensive 
legislation  which  would  make  it  im- 
mensely more  difficult  for  Federal  can- 
didates or  their  campaign  committees  to 
engage  in  deceptive,  unethical,  or  unlaw- 
fid  practices.  The  legislation  was  specifi- 
cally designed  to  provide  more  equitable 
opportunities  to  challengers.  Provisions 
of  my  legislation,  which  are  embodied, 
in  principle,  in  the  Senate-passed  S.  372 
as  well  as  all  major  legislative  proposals 
currently  pending  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives include : 

Weekly  reporting  of  all  campaign  con- 
tributions for  the  last  60  days  of  a  cam- 
paign; 

Weekly  reporting  of  all  campaign  ex- 
penditures during  the  last  30  days  of  a 
campaign: 

Quarterly  reports  on  both  contribu- 
tions and  expenditiires ; 

Establishment  of  a  nine-member.  Fed- 
eral election  commission  to  oversee  all 
Federal  campaigns  and  elections ; 

Provide  for  the  mailing  of  an  inf <Mina- 
tional  voter  pamphlet  giving  equal  space 
to  challenger  and  incumbent; 

Strict  limitation  on  cash  contributions; 

limitations  on  the  amoimt  a  candi- 
date or  his  family  can  contribute  to  a 
campaign  to  prevent  the  buying  of  piiblic 
oflBce  by  wealthy  candidates ; 

Limits  on  campaign  fund  depositories 
a  candidate  or  his  campaign  committee 
can  maintain: 

A  requirement  that  all  expenditures 
be  made  through  a  single  bank;  and 

Doubling  of  the  amoimt  which  individ- 
uals may  deduct  from  Federal  income 
tax  to  encoiu'age  more  citizens  to  con- 
tribute in  small  amounts  to  candidates  of 
their  choice. 

PCTUC    rlMANCINO 

A  good  deal  of  debate  in  the  Congress 
has  revolved  aroxmd  the  issue  of  public 
financing  of  Federal  campaigns.  Many 
such  proposals  have  been  put  forth  in  an 
effort  to  broaden  candidate  participa- 
tion, encourage  small  contributions, 
equalize  incumbent-challenger  resources, 
and  diminish  the  influence  of  money  in 
campaigns.  To  the  extent  that  such  pro- 
posals contribute  to  the  aforementioned 
objectives,  they  deserve  support. 

Several  proposals,  however,  would  dis- 
courage public  participation  in  the  cam- 
paign process,  are  not  volimtary  in  na- 
ture, and  risk  running  nground  of  the 
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first  amendment.  As  H.  Leonard  Court 
and  Charles  E.  Harris  concluded  in  a 
1972  Harvard  Civil  Rights-Civil  Liberties 
Law  Review  article: 

Unfortunately,  current  measures  do  not 
reflect  the  careful  analysis  necessary  to  In- 
sure that  First  Amendment  rights  are  pre- 
served. 

The  tax  checkoff  method  for  financ- 
ing Presidential  election  campaigns  has, 
however,  met  with  marked  success.  The 
IRS  and  GAO'  recently  announced  that 
if  the  current  level  of  public  participa- 
tion continues  through  1976,  the  Presi- 
dential election  of  that  year  will  be  com- 
pletely financed  via  the  checkoff. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Congress  .will 
insist  on  retaining  volunteerism  in  any 
public  or  public-private  campaign  fi- 
nancing formula. 

THE    PUBLIC    ETHIC 

Finally,  it  is  important  that  each  of 
us  have  realistic  expectations  about  what 
changes  in  the  law  alone  will  achieve  in 
helping  eradicate  campaign  abuses.  Our 
national  legacy  of  individual  responsibil- 
ity demands  from  each  of  us  the  highest 
ethical  vigilance.  Unless  a  higher  more 
infiexible  ethic  is  insisted  upon  by  the 
American  electorate,  and  is  reflected 
in  the  voting  booth,  no  amoimt  of  cam- 
paign law  will  correct  campaign  abuses 
and  corruption. 

This  does  not,  however,  relieve  us  of 
our  responsibilities  to  help  create  an  at- 
mosphere in  which  integrity  is  encour- 
aged and  corruption  is  discouraged.  We, 
in  the  Congress,  have  an  obligation  to 
write  into  law  meaningful  and  practical 
revisions  to  our  present  form  of  campaign 
financing.  So,  too,  each  American  has 
an  obligaticm  to  be  vigilant  in  insisting 
that  his  or  her  elected  representatives 
maintain  the  highest  ethics  and  personal 
integrity  humanly  possible.  To  that  end 
I  pledge  my  very  best  efforts. 


ABINGTON  HIGH  WINS  BASKETBALL 
TITLE 


HON.  UWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  I  ex- 
press my  heartiest  congratulations  to  the 
Abington  High  School  Basketball  Team 
for  capturing  the  Pennsylvania  Inter- 
scholastic  Athletic  Association  Class  A 
Championship  on  Saturday,  March  23. 

Abington's  53-48  victory  over  Pitts- 
burgh Peabody  was  the  culmination  of  a 
28-3  season  in  which  the  Galloping 
Ghosts  fended  off  opponents  in  five  other 
play-off  competitions  before  reaching  the 
State  contest.  It  was  the  first  time  in 
Abington's  history  that  it  has  clinched 
the  coveted  State  title,  and  the  first  time 
in  the  past  11  years  that  a  team  from 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State  has 
emerged  as  victor. 

As  the  Congressman  who  represents 
Abington,  I  am  extremely  proud  of  this 
fine  achievement.  I  extend  special  praise 
to  the  team's  coach,  Jim  Wilkinson,  for 
his  outstanding  work  in  building  Abing- 
ton squads  for  the  past  7  years.  The  three 
assistant  coaches — Dick  Koch,  Sam 
Rines,  and  Tom  Parsha — also  must  be 
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mentioned  for  their  valuable  contribu- 
tions. 

And  I  salute  the  15  members  of  the 
team  who  made  the  victory  possible — 
Richard  Wright,  Dave  Torresani,  Temen 
Adams,  Mike  Martin,  Jim  Greenberg, 
Matt  Chesterman,  Ricky  Reed,  Barry 
Queen,  Mark  Defracotti,  Bill  Brennan, 
Robert  Harvey,  Mark  Daniel,  Ricky  Bel- 
lelt,  James  Robinson  and  Gary  Peoples. 
My  thanks  to  them  for  theif  hard  work 
and  dedication  and  for  a  job  well  done. 


THE  ENERGY  BILL  VETO  AND  WHAT 
IT    COSTS    AMERICA 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF    NEW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
the  President  made  a  tragic  mistake  in 
vetoing  the  recently  passed  emergency 
legislation  passed  by  the  Congress.  That 
measure  was  more  than  an  attempt  to 
roll  back  energy  prices  which  had  long 
since  t>ecome  usurious  to  the  public  and 
obscenely  profitable  to  the  major  oil 
companies  benefiting  from  them.  It 
dealt  with  a  number  of  vital  questions  in 
the  energy  area  which  were  long  overdue 
for  attention.  And  while  the  price  roll- 
back provision  was  written  promptly  into 
another  bill  which  passed  the  House,  the 
vital  portions  of  the  original  energy  bill, 
killed  by  the  President's  veto,  were 
not  received  and  have  perished  for  the 
present. 

The  President's  chief  argument  with 
the  original  measure  dealt  with  the  sec- 
tion calling  for  a  rollback  of  prices  on 
that  part  of  domestic  production  now  ex- 
empt from  price  controls.  That  oil  today 
amounts  to  about  one-sixth  of  our  supply 
of  petroleum.  For  the  President  to  sug- 
gest that  a  reduction  in  the  very  high 
price  of  this  oil  would  worsen  current 
shortages  and  force  gas  rationing  was 
sophism  at  its  worst,  and  an  injustice  to 
logic  and  the  people  who  are  paying 
the  prices  demanded  by  the  major  oil 
companies. 

Perhaps  some  critics  are  correct  when 
they  claim  that  the  veto  needed  an  ex- 
cuse and  that  the  previously  mentioned 
provision  was  just  that.  That  the  excuse 
was  needed  to  kill  off  the  excellent  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  which  would  have  gone 
far  too  change  the  energy  equation  now 
so  much  to  the  oil  monopoly's  liking. 
What  else  was  killed  along  with  that 
particular  provision? 

There  was  added  unemployment  com- 
pensation for  those  losing  jobs  as  a  result 
of  the  shortage.  T^iere  was  protection 
for  gasoline  station  operators  against 
arbitrary  cancellation  of  their  franchises 
by  the  major  oil  companies,  one  of  the 
little  known  but  worst  feared  weapons 
used  by  these  monopoUes  to  keep  their 
employees  cowed  and  fearful.  Thousands 
of  gas  station  dealers  have  been  wiped 
out  overnight  by  the  majors'  use  of  this 
weapon  of  coercion. 

There  were  requirements  for  methodi- 
cal collection  of  statistics  on  energy  that 
the  Federal  Government  today  lacks, 
to  its  everlasting  shame.  Here  is  a  cru- 
cial point,  to  say  the  least.  The  oil  monop- 
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oly  has  been  able  to  get  away  with  ao 
much  in  recent  decades  because  the  Na- 
tional Government  has  no  accurate  in- 
formatics on  energy.  What  it  has  is  pro- 
vided by  the  oil  companies  themselves 
through  their  lobbies  in  the  Capitol,  such 
as  the  American  Petroleum  Institute  or 
the  American  Gas  Association.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  and  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey,  the  main  agenciee 
aiding  and  abetting  the  industry's  poli- 
cies within  the  Government,  are  able  to 
plead  the  industry's  statistics  as  an  arga- 
ment  in  favor  of  the  industry's  policies. 
By  not  guaranteeing  that  Government 
will  gather  its  own  information  from  the 
industry  and  about  its  doings,  we  ensure 
continued  blindness  of  the  public's  en- 
forcement agencies.  Here  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  victory  scored  by  the  industry 
as  a  result  of  the  President's  veto,  and  he 
had  to  know  this. 

There  were  also  rules  to  govern  an  or- 
derly conversion  of  power  plants  for  coal 
without  bjrpassing  and  violating  tht 
Clean  Air  Act.  There  was  also  authority 
for  the  President  to  impose  gasoline  ra- 
tioning. 

The  rollback  provision  itself  set  limits 
to  the  heights  to  wiiich  crude  oil  prices 
would  have  been  permitted  to  rise.  Veto- 
ing that  bill  ensures  that  the  major  oil 
companies  will  be  able  to  continue  to 
fatten  their  purses  at  the  expenses  of  tbe 
consumers  of  the  Nation. 

As  a  result  of  all  the  vast  heavlngs  of 
the  last  few  months,  when  the  smoke 
clears,  what  do  we  have?  First  of  all. 
energy  prices  have  risen  to  astronomical 
levels,  enriciiing  the  Arab  oil  states  and 
making  the  major  oil  monopolies'wealth- 
ier  than  they  ever  dreamed  was  possible. 
Some  $13  to  $15  billion  in  excess  profits 
have  gone  into  their  already  well-lined 
pockets.  This  wealth  is  so  embarrassing 
that  they  have  to  take  out  vast  nimibers 
of  national  advertisements  to  convince 
the  public  that  these  incredible  profits 
are  justified.  Tliose  ads.  by  the  way,  are 
all  tax-deductible. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission,  add- 
ing to  the  problem,  has  deregulated  the 
price  of  natural  gas  at  the  wellhead  In 
a  de  facto  manner,  by  allowing  huge 
price  hikes  on  an  individual  case  basis. 

What  auctions  of  Federal  offshore  oil 
and  gas  lands  and  oil  shale  leases  which 
have  taken  place  have  been  dominated 
by  the  oil  monopolies,  using  joint  ven- 
ture bidding  to  squeeze  out  any  possible 
competition  from  independents. 

And  the  few  meaningful  reforms,  plus 
an  attempt  to  roll  back  prices,  have  been 
vetoed  by  the  President.  The  tax  loop- 
holes are  Intact,  and  the  average  con- 
sumer Is  still  being  robbed  by  the  mil- 
lions to  further  enrich  the  lives  of  the 
few.  Think  about  It  when  you  pull  up  at 
the  gas  pump  next  time,  or  pay  a  fuel 
bUl. 

JOSEPH  McNAMARA 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tue$dmv.  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Joseph 
McNamara  will  retire  on  April  1.  His 
achievements  and  his  dedication  to  the 
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national  space  program  are  two  of  the 
reasons  America  is  the  world's  leader  in 
space.  I  want  to  review  briefly  some  of 
the  highlights  of  his  long  and  notable 
career. 

Prior  to  his  retirement.  Joe  McNamara 
was  president  of  the  Space  Division  of 
Rockwell  International.  This  division 
produced  much  of  the  hardware  for  the 
lunar-landing  program.  Including  the 
command  and  service  modules;  the 
Saturn  S-II,  second  stage  of  the  Saturn 
V  launch  vehicle;  and  the  launch  escape 
system  which,  incidentally,  was  never 
needed.  The  team  Joe^^helped  mold  is 
now  developing  and  will  build  the 
Apollo-Soyuz  docking  module  and  the 
Space  Shuttle  orbiter,  the  reusable 
spacecraft  that  will  carry  payloads  and 
scientists  to  and  from  Earth  orbit. 
Earlier,  at  Rocketdyne,  Joe  directed  pro- 
duction of  the  two  Saturn  V  power 
plants:  The  J-2  and  F-1  engines.  NASA 
recognized  this  work  by  awarding  him 
the  Distinguished  Public  Service  Medal. 

Although  he  was  employed  by  a  private 
company,  most  of  Joe  McNamara's 
achievements  have  l)eneflted  the  public. 
I  am  certain  I  speak  for  all  of  America's 
public  servants  in  extending  him  our 
warmest  appreciation. 
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KILPATRICK   BLASTS   LEGAL 
SERVICES  BILL 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26.  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  nationally  syndicated 
columnist  James  J.  Kilpatrick,  long  a 
supporter  of  legal  services  for  the  poor, 
has  characterized  the  Senate  version  of 
the  legal  aid  bill  as  an  "abomination." 

I  certainly  agree  with  Mr.  Kilpatrick's 
description  of  this  legislation.  In  my 
Congressional  Record  speech  of  March 
19, 1  ix>inted  out  that  the  bill  would  pave 
the  way  for  legal  service  attorneys  to  get 
as  politicized  as  they  want.  Mr.  Kil- 
patrick voices  a  strong  second  to  this 
view,  contending  that  the  "Senate  bill 
erects  no  more  than  paper  barricades 
against  the  activism  of  superliberal  legal 
eagles  who  would  be  free  to  pursue  social 
reform  be.ilnd  a  camouflage  of  aid  to  the 
poor." 

Following  is  the  complete  text  of  Mr. 
Kilpatrick's  editorial  appearing  in  the 
March  25  edition  of  the  Washington 
Star-News: 

RzCONSIDUtlNC  THE  LeCAL  AID  BILL 

(By  James  J.  KUpatrick) 
It  Is  a  familiar  rule  of  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure that  a  motion  to  reconsider  can  be 
made  onljr  by  a  member  of  the  prevailing 
faction.  Because  I  have  long  supported  the 
concept  of  legal  services  for  the  poor,  per- 
haps I  am  qualified  to  turn  against  the  bill 
soon  to  be  reported  from  a  conference  com- 
mittee. Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  say,  I 
move  to  reconsider. 

By  every  indication,  the  compromise  legal 
services  bill  will  be  fairly  close  to  the  Nelson- 
Javlts  bill  approved  by  the  Senate  In  Decem- 
ber. The  bill  Is  an  abomination.  It  is  a  per- 
version of  the  whole  concept  of  giving  the 
poor  person  a  chance  at  equal  justice  under 
the  law.  If  the  Senate  and  House  should 
agree  to  this  devious  proposition,  the  Presi- 


dent will  have  to  be  uked  to  \ue  bis  veto 
power. 

In  supporting  a  legal  services  act,  I  have 
been  guided  by  certain  principles  and  obser- 
vations that  seem  to  be  almost  beyond  dis- 
pute: The  first  Is  that  the  concept  of  equal 
justice  under  law  Is  among  the  greatest 
Ideals  of  our  political  system.  The  second  Is 
that  our  nation  has  served  that  concept  poor- 
ly. Despite  Impressive  Improvements  In  re- 
cent years,  especially  In  the  appointment  of 
public  defenders  In  criminal  cases,  we  still 
have  two  systems  of  law^-one  for  the  rich, 
another  for  the  poor. 

A  system  of  federally  subsidized  legal  aid 
should  have  but  one  purpose,  and  that  is  to 
redress  the  Imbalance.  The  poor  family  that 
has  been  bilked  Into  a  usurious  Installment 
contract  should  not  be  helpless  at  the  hands 
of  a  well-heeled  merchant.  The  poor  person 
wrongly  evicted  from  his  home  should  have 
some  aid  In  standing  up  to  the  slumlord.  The 
Ignorant  or  illiterate  citizen,  struggling  with 
the  complexities  of  a  highly  regulated  society, 
often  needs  legal  advice  that  he  cannot  pos- 
sibly afford. 

A  revitalized  program  of  federal  legal  aid 
ought  to  have  these  alms  in  mind,  and  tbM0 
alms  only.  Because  the  possibilities  for  abuse 
are  quite  real,  a  new  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion should  be  bound  down  by  chains  of  law. 
At  the  very  minimum,  the  corporation  should 
be  federally  chartered  for  a  limited  term  of 
no  more  than  five  years,  at  which  time  Con- 
gress could  review  the  entire  operation. 

The  Senate  bill  that  now  prevails  Is  a  far 
cry  from  the  administration's  reconunenda- 
tioD.  It  bears  no  resemblance  to  a  House-ap- 
proved version  that  has  some  faults,  largely 
as  the  result  of  fatuous  floor  amendments, 
but  has  many  virtues  also.  The  Senate  bill 
erects  no  more  than  paper  barricades  against 
the  activism  of  super-liberal  legal  eagles  who 
would  be  free  to  pursue  social  reform  behind 
a  camouflage  of  aid  to  the  poor. 

These  mischievous  provisions  are  not  im- 
mediately apparent.  On  the  surface,  the  Sen- 
ate version  seems  unalarmlng.  It  Is  only 
when  the  b\ll  Is  examined  line  by  line,  as 
Senator  Jesse  Helms  of  North  Carolina  has 
examined  It,  that  the  shortcomings  emerge. 

Two  examples  may  suffice  to  Indicate  the 
slippery  business  here  afoot.  The  Senate  bill 
contains  a  provision  that  could  make  avail- 
able to  legal  aid  attorneys  "particular  sup- 
port functions  of  the  federal  government, 
such  as  the  General  Services  Administration, 
the  federal  telecommunications  system  and 
other  facilities."  Helms  calls  this  a  "mind- 
boggling  blank  check,"  and  It  U.  This  loosely 
drawn  authorization  could  equip  the  activist 
attorneys  with  everything  from  office  supplies 
to  free  long  distance  telephone  service,  all  at 
the  taxpayers'  expense. 

For  a  second  example:'  The  House  version 
wisely  prohibits  the  proposed  Legal  Services 
Corporation  from  using  private  funds  for 
purposes  for  which  public  funds  could  not  be 
spent.  The  Senate  version  ominously  omits 
this  safeguard. 

The  concept  of  equal  justice  remains  valid. 
Nothing  Is  wrong  with  the  idea  of  providing 
legal  aid  to  the  poor.  But  the  dlsap|K>lntlng 
and  deceptive  bill  that  now  heads  back  to- 
ward the  Senate  floor,  while  It  doubtless 
would  accomplish  many  good  things,  would 
constitute  an  Invitation  to  legal  activists  to 
come  have  a  ball.  This  Is  not  the  Idea.  It  Is 
not  the  idea  at  all. 


LITTLE  BOY  BLUE 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or   KXNTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  this 
fearless  forum  of  learned  men  and 
charming  women  are  those  whose  inner- 
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most  feelings  are  always  touched  by  the 
wonderfully  written  and  nostalgic  poems 
of  Eugene  Field.  I  include  for  the  Record 
an  old  favorite: 

Lrmx  BoT  Bltte 
The  little  toy  dog  Is  covered  with  dust. 

But  sturdy  and  stanch  he  stands; 
And  the  little  toy  soldier  Is  red  with  rust. 

And  his  musket  moulds  in  bis  hands. 
Time  was  when  the  little  toy  dog  was  new. 

And  the  soldier  was  passing  fair; 
And  that  was  the  time  when  our  Little  Boy 
Blue 

Kissed  them  and  put  them  there. 

"Now.  don't  you  go  till  I  come,"  he  said, 

"And  don't  you  make  any  noise!" 
So,  toddling  off  to  his  trundle-bed. 

He  dreamt  of  the  pretty  toys; 
And,  as  he  was  dreaming,  an  angel  song 

Awakened  our  Little  Boy  Blue — 
Oh!  the  years  are  many,  the  years  are  long. 

But  the  little  toy  friends  are  true ! 

Ay,  faithful  to  Little  Boy  Blue  they  stand. 

Each  In  the  same  old  place. 
Awaiting  the  touch  of  a  little  hand. 

The  smile  of  a  little  face; 
And  they  wonder,  as  waiting  the  long  years 
through 

In  the  dust  of  that  little  chair. 
What  has  become  of  our  Little  Boy  Blue, 

Since  he  kissed  them  and  put  them  there. 


NEWSLETTER  AND  QUES-HONNAIRE 
SENT  TO  RESIDENTS  OF  THE  19TH 
OHIO  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OP   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  week  I  am  sending  out  approxi- 
mately 155,000  newsletter-question- 
naires to  residents  of  the  19th  Ohio 
Congressional  District,  which  Includes 
Mahoning  and  Trumbull  Counties.  The 
newsletter  discusses  some  of  the  major 
issues  facing  our  Nation,  such  as:  Wa- 
tergate, inflation,  shortages,  and  the  en- 
ergy crisis.  The  questionnaire  asks  my 
constituents'  opinion  on  these  and  other 
pressing  problems.  As  soon  as  my  con- 
stituents have  responded,  I  will  insert 
the  results  of  the  survey  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  insert  the  newsletter  and  questioimaire 
in  the  Record  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress.  The  newslet- 
ter-questionnaire follows: 

CONGBESSMAN     CHARLES     J.     CaRNET     REPOHTS 

From  Washington 

Dear  Friend: 

Now  that  the  second  session  of  the  93rd 
Congress  is  underway.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  report  on  the  work  done 
in  Congress  to  date,  and  to  ask  your  opinion 
on  some  of  the  crucial  issues  which  Congress 
will  face  in.  the  weeks  and  months  ahead. 

The  Republic  created  by  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers which  has  served  us  so  well  for  nearly 
200  years  is  being  tested  by  serious  economic 
and  constitutional  problems.  Widespread 
doubt  exists  as  to  whether  our  system  of 
government  is  capable  of  solving  these  prob- 
lems. 

Watergate  continues  to  haunt  the  political 
life  of  the  nation.  It  Is  a  national  tragedy  for 
two  reasons:  first.  It  has  caused  many  Amer- 
icans to  lose  faith  In  their  government  and 
elected  officials;  second.  It  has  diverted  the 
nation's  attention  from  other  pressing  prob- 
lems. In  reaction  to  the  Watergate  and  re- 
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lated  scandals,  hundreds  of  residents  of  the 
19th  congressional  district  have  written  to  me 
urging  that  President  Nixon  be  impeached 
and  removed  from  office.  Many  others  have 
written  to  me  opposing  any  efforts  to  Impeach 
the  President.  I  am  very  grateful  to  all  the 
people  who  have  made  their  views  on  Im- 
peachment known  to  me.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  whUo  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  the  power  to  Impeach,  only  the  Senate 
can  remove  the  President  from  office. 

To  help  restore  public  confidence,  this  con- 
stitutional crisis  must  be  resolved  as  quickly 
and  as  fairly  as  possible.  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee Chairman  Peter  Rodino  has  pledged  that 
the  committee  will  submit  its  findings  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  without  any  un- 
necessary delay.  After  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee had  completed  its  Inquiry,  I  will  make 
my  own  Judgment  bttsed  on  all  the  evidence 
presented,  and  put  the  best  interests  of  our 
country  ahead  of  partisan  politics.  In  addi- 
tion to  Watergate,  1973  seemed  to  bring  one 
crisis  after  another,  including  skyrocketing 
prices,  food  shortages,  and  the  energy  crisis. 

THE    HIGH    COST    OF    LIVING 

The  nation's  economy  is  experiencing  the 
highest  rate  of  Infiatlon  since  1947.  Each  year 
since  1970,  Congress  has  given  the  President 
the  authority  to  control  prices,  wages,  inter- 
est rates  and  rents.  When  a  bill  to  extend  this 
authority  came  before  the  House  last  year, 
I  voted  for  amendments  which  would  have 
rolled  back  food  prices  and  rents.  Unfortu- 
nately, none  of  these  amendments  passed. 
Instead,  Congress  extended  the  President's 
authority  to  control  wages,  prices,  interest 
rates  and  rents  for  one  more  year.  In  August, 
1971.  President  Nixon  used  this  authority  to 
freeze  prices.  Regrettably,  the  President 
lifted  the  price  freeze  just  as  it  was  beginning 
to  work.  Administration  attempts  to  relm- 
pose  the  price  freeze  In  June,  1973,  were 
unsuccessful. 

Congress  has  passed  good  laws  to  deal  with 
the  high  cost  of  livmg,  but  Congress  cannot 
Implement  those  laws.  That  responsibility 
lies  with  the  Executive  Branch  of  Govern- 
ment. Unless  the  President  uses  the  laws 
passed  by  Congress  wisely  and  effectively, 
even  the  best  laws  will  not  solve  our  nation's 
economic  problems. 

From  the  Russian  Wheat  Deal  to  Inten- 
tionally restricting  the  food  supply,  from 
miscalculatmg  the  foreign  demand  for  food 
to  freezing  food  prices  at  the  highest  levels 
in  years,  the  Nixon  Administration  has  pxir- 
sued  a  policy  which  has  hurt  the  American 
consumer.  In  the  summer  of  1972,  Russian 
grain  buyers  came  to  the  United  States  and 
bought  up  26%  of  our  wheat  crop  at  (1.63 
per  bushel.  In  August,  1973,  the  price  of 
wheat  rose  to  $5.28  per  bushel.  Within 
months,  higher  grain  prices  resulted  In 
higher  prices  for  bread,  meat,  eggs,  poultry, 
butter  and  other  foods. 

The  Russian  Wheat  Deal  was  negotiated  by 
the  Russians  and  a  few  private  American 
grain  companies.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  either  was  negligently  unaware 
of  the  deal,  or  else  kept  silent  about  It.  Con- 
gress was  not  consulted  or  asked  to  approve 
this  transaction.  However,  congressional  com- 
mittees have  conducted  extensive  Investiga- 
tions of  the  Russian  Wheat  Deal.  In  addition, 
legislation  has  been  Introduced  to  make  cer- 
tain that  excessive  amounts  of  grain  will  not 
be  exported  in  the  future.  I  am  co-sponsor- 
ing several  bills.  Including  the  "Export  Priori- 
ties Act,"  which  would  control  food  exports 
and  guarantee  adequate  supplies  of  food  for 
American  consumers  at  reasonable  prices. 
I  firmly  believe  that  we  should  meet  the  needs 
of  our  own  people  here  at  home  before  we  sell 
food  and  other  products  to  foreign  countries. 

ENERGY    CRISIS 

Our  country  Is  experiencing  an  energy 
shortage.  This  energy  shortage  came  about 
because :  domestic  energy  production  has  not 
kept  pace  with  rapidly  rising  energy  con- 
sumption, environmental  protection  laws 
have  caused  a  switch  from  abundant  "dirty  " 
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fuels  to  scarce  "clean"  fuels,  and  energy  con- 
servation has  not  been  practiced.  The  Arab 
oil  embargo  and  big  price  increases  by  oil 
producing  nations  have  made  the  shortages 
even  worse.  The  government  was  late  In  react- 
ing to  the  energy  shortage  largely  due  to  the 
misguided  policies  of  the  Nlxon  Administra- 
tion and  a  lack  of  reliable  information  about 
the  oil  industry.  The  deal  with  this  situation, 
I  co-sponsored  the  "Consumer  Energy  Act." 
which  would  provide  essential  information 
on  energy  costs  and  supplies  to  the  public, 
insure  competition  in  the  oil  industry,  and 
increase  energy  supplies  to  the  consumer  at 
rea.sonable  prices. 

Before  Congress  adjourned  in  December, 
laws  were  passed:  1)  requiring  the  President 
to  implement  a  mandatory  fuel  allocation 
program  so  that  the  public  health,  safety  and 
welfare  are  protected  and  the  harmful  effects 
of  the  shortage  are  minimized;  2)  authoriz- 
ing construction  of  the  Trans-Alaska  OU 
Pipeline,  and  3)  setting  an  emergency  max- 
imum national  speed  limit.  This  year,  the 
House  has  passed  the  "Solar  Heating  and 
Cooling  Demonstration  Act,"  which  would 
provide  $S0  million  over  a  5-year  period  to 
demonstrate  the  practical  uses  of  solar  heat- 
and  cooling  technology,  and  the  "Federal  En- 
ergy Administration  Act,"  which  would  cre- 
ate a  temporary  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion as  an  independent  agency  to  administer 
programs  for  energy  conservation,  produc- 
tion and  distribution. 

The  most  important  energy-related  bill 
passed  by  the  93rd  Congress  to  date  was  the 
"Energy  Emergency  Act."  This  Act  would: 
1 )  give  the  President  the  authority  to  estab- 
lish a  nationwide  gasoline  rationing  pro- 
gram, if  necessary;  2)  delay  motor  vehicle 
clean  air  emission  standards;  3)  allow  power 
plants  to  use  coal  instead  of  oil  during  the 
current  shortage;  4)  require  broader  public 
disclosure  of  oil  Industry  production,  re- 
serves, distribution,  and  use  of  petroleum 
products,  natural  gas  and  coal:  5)  protect 
service  station  operators  from  arbitrary  can- 
cellation of  their  franchises;  6)  rollback 
crude  oil  prices,  and  7)  provide  additional 
unemployment  compensation  for  workers 
who  lose  their  Jobs  due  to  the  energy  short- 
age. President  Nlxon  objected  to  the  price 
rollback  and  vetoed  the  bill.  Congress  is 
working  on  a  new  Energy  Emergency  Act 
without  the  price  rollback  provision. 

OTHER  LEGISLATIVE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

War  Powers  Resolution — reaffirms  the  con- 
stitutional authority  of  the  Congress  to  pro- 
tect the  nation  by  requiring  the  President  to 
consult  with  Congress  If  at  all  possible  in  ad- 
vance of  committing  U.S.  troops  to  hostilities, 
and  by  requiring  the  President  to  obtain  con- 
gressional approval  within  60  days  whenever 
he  sends  troops  into  combat  abroad. 

Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act — 
reforms  the  budget  process  by  requiring 
Congress  to  establish  spending  priorities  and 
an  overall  spending  ceiling.  It  also  provides 
for  congressional  review  and  control  of  presi- 
dential Impoundment  of  funds,  (awaiting 
final  action) 

Pension  Reform  Act — establishes  minimum 
standards  for  the  administration  and  fund- 
ing of  private  pension  plans;  establishes 
minimum  requirements  for  vestmg  a  worker's 
pension  rights,  and  provides  Federal  rein- 
surance against  pension  plan  termmation, 
(awaiting  final  action) 

Social  Security — increases  Social  Security 
benefits  by  T'c  in  March,  1974,  and  another 
4^r  in  June.  1974;  provides  an  automatic 
cost-of -livmg  increase  In  June,  1975. 

SERVICE    TO    CONSTmjENTS 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  con- 
gressional district,  we  now  have  two-full-time 
district  offices  to  expedite  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  individual  constituents.  A  district 
office  te  located  at  1108  Wick  BuUdlng  in 
Youngstown  (tel.  no.  746-8071,  ex.  3345)  to 
serve  the  residents  of  Mahoning  County.  An- 
other district  office  is  located  in  room  17  of 
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the  Post  Office  BuUdlng  on  201  High  Street, 
N.E..  Ui  Warren  (tel.  no.  39»-B736)  to  serve 
the  residents  ot  Trumbull  County.  In  addi- 
tion, a  new  part-time,  sub-dlstrlct  office  has 
bc^ji  opened  In  the  basement  of  the  Post 
Office  BuUdlng.  43  W.  Park  Avenue.  In  NUes 
(tel.  no.  663-9079).  for  the  convenience  of 
residents  In  that  area.  The  NUes  office  is  open 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  from  1:00 
P  M.  to  4:00  P.M.  If  you  ever  have  a  problem 
Involving  the  Federal  Government,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  contact  one  of  these  offices, 
or  write  to  me  at  my  Washington  office.  1123 
Lrngworth  Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20515. 

AMERICAN    FLAGS 

American  flags,  which  have  been  flown  over 
the  Capitol,  can  be  purchased  through  my 
Washington  office.  They  come  in  two  alaes: 
3  ft.  by  6  ft.  for  $4.39,  and  6  ft.  by  8  ft.  for 
$9.14.  Anyone  wishing  a  flag  should  send  a 
checlt.  made  payable  to  the  House  Office  Sup- 
ply, to  me  at  my  Washington  office. 

WIXCOME  SENATOR   HOWAKO  METZENBADM 

On  Janiiary  21.  1974,  Democrat  Howard 
Metzenbaum  took  his  seat  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. Senator  Metzenbaum  has  been  most  co- 
operative whenever  I  have  requested  his  as- 
sistance. 

Qr  ESTION  N  AIRE 

As  your  Congressman,  I  would  like  to  have 
your  opinion  on  some  of  the  major  Issues 
facing  the  19th  District  and  the  nation.  Al- 
though the  final  decision  rests  with  me,  your 
answer  to  these  questions  will  carry  great 
weight  and  wlU  help  me  to  better  represent 
you  in  the  United  States  Congress.  Please  fill 
out  the  questionnaire,  fold  along  the  dotted 
Hue,  attach  a  stamp  (no  envelope  is  needed) 
and  return  It  to  me  at  your  earliest  conven- 
ience. As  soon  as  the  results  have  been  com- 
piled. It  will  be  made  available  to  you.  Thank 
you  for  participating  In  this  siurvey. 

1.  The  President's  authority  to  control 
wages  and  prices  expires  on  April  30,  1974. 
What  action  should  Congress  take  regarding 
these  controls? 

(a)  Con^Tess  should  extend  the  President's 
authority  to  control  wages  and  prices  for 
one  noore  year. 

(b)  Congress  should  not  extend  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  control  wages  and  prices. 

(c)  Congress  should  pass  a  new,  stronger 
law  that  will  be  more  effective  In  controlling 
prices  and  more  fair  to  working  people. 

2.  Do  yon  think  that  year-round  Daylight 
Savlnga  Time  should  be  abolished? 

(»)  ye«. 
(b)  no. 

3.  How  should  campaigns  for  election  to 
the  Presidency  and  the  Congress  be  financed? 

(a)  the  present  method  of  financing  Fed- 
eral election  campaigns  should  be  main- 
tained. 

<b)  there  should  be  strict  limits  on  the 
amount  of  money  a  candidate  can  spend 
and  also  on  the  amount  of  money  an  In- 
divldital  citizen  can  contribute. 

'c>  each  small  individual  contribution  to  a 
candidate  should  be  matched  by  an  equal 
amount  of  public  funds. 

(d)  campaigns  for  Federal  offices  shoiUd 
be  financed  totally  from  public  funds  and 
no  private  Individual  contributions  should 
be  allowed. 

4.  If  there  Is  stUI  a  gasoline  shortage  this 
s.>rtng  and  summer,  which  policy  do  you 
favor? 

(a)  allow  the  price  of  gasoline  to  increase 
In  order  to  reduce  the  demand. 

(b)  raise  the  tax  on  gasoline  in  order  to 
reduce  the  demand. 

(CI  establish  a  nationwide  gasoline  ra- 
tioning program  with  coupon  books. 

(d)  let  each  State  decide  how  to  distribute 
its  gasoline  allocation. 

5.  What  policy  should  Congress  adopt  to- 
ward the  oil  Industry? 

( a.  I  tax  the  excess  profits  of  oil  companies, 
(bi  regulate  the  oU  Industry  like  the  pub- 
lic rtuitles  with  a  fixed  profit.  : 
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(c)  nationalize  (government  ownership 
of)  the  otl  Industry. 

(d)  the  government  should  assume  a 
hands-off  position. 

6.  Which  statement  best  describes  your 
views  about  the  Watergate  affair  and  re- 
lated scandals? 

(a)  I  believe  that  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  should  stop  Investigating  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  let  him  serve  out  his  term. 

(b)  I  hare  lost  confidence  In  President 
Nixon  and  feel  that  he  should  resign. 

(c)  I  believe  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives should  vote  to  have  the  Senate  hold  a 
trial  to  determine  President  Nixon's  Inno- 
cence or  guilt  of  the  charges  to  Watergate. 

7.  What  do  you  think  Is  the  most  serious 
problem  facing  our  nation? 

His. 
Hers. 

8.  What  do  you  think  Is  the  most  serious 
problem  facing  the  Mahoning-Trumbull 
County  area? 

His.  « 

Hers. 
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NEED   FOR   ALTERNATE    ENFORCE- 
MENT METHOD 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or  n.LiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee  move  for- 
ward with  the  impeachment  inquiry, 
which  was  overwhelmln^y  mandated  by 
this  body,  we  are  rapidly  approaching  the 
point  at  which  enforcement  of  our  sub- 
penas  may  be  necessnry.  It  is,  of  course, 
my  hope  that  no  group  or  individual  will 
ignore  or  refuse  our  subpenas  since  I  am 
confident  that  they  will  be  issued  fairly, 
but  if  this  undesirable  situation  occurs,  I 
feel  we  must  be  prepared  to  move  ahead 
vigorously.  Believing  that  the  congres- 
sional procedures  for  compeUing  obedi- 
ence to  such  subpenas  are  cumbersome 
and  inadequate.  I  yesterday  Introduced 
legislatiui  which  will  provide  for  their 
enforcement  through  the  Federal  district 
court. 

"Hiis  concept  is  not  new.  In  fact,  my 
proposal  closely  parallels  S.  2641  which 
was  enacted  Into  law  last  year  and  which, 
as  you  will  recall,  provided  for  Judicial 
enforcement  of  subpenas  issued  by  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Watergate. 
Under  my  proposal,  the  Federal  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  would 
be  granted  JurLsdictlon  over  certain  civil 
actions  brought  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  enforce  any  subpenas  issued  In 
the  conduct  of  the  impeachment  inquiry. 
These  actions,  imder  this  legislation, 
would  be  given  top  priority  and  heard  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date. 

Presently,  Congress  has  only  two  meth- 
ods of  forcing  compliance  with  its  sub- 
penas, neither  of  which  is  totally  accept- 
able, e^jecially  in  the  instance  of  an  Im- 
peachment inquiry. 

The  first  method  of  subpena  enforce- 
ment, which  is  rarely  used,  is  derived 
from  Congress'  common  law  power  to 
conduct  its  own  trial  to  determine  con- 
tempt of  witnesses  before  its  committees. 
If  an  individual  is  adjudged  in  contempt 
of  Congress  by  the  House  under  this  pro- 
cedure, punishment  is  limited  to  one  of 
three  forms  of  physical  confinement. 
Confinement  under  this  procedure  has 


not  been  used  extensively,  tiierefore.  It 
has  become  customary  to  utilize  the  stot- 
utory  provisions  contained  in  title  2.  sec- 
tion 192  and  194. 

In  accordance  with  the  lengthy  pro- 
cedures outlined  by  these  statutory  pro- 
visions, the  Judiciary  Committee  would 
be  required  to  certify  to  the  House  that 
someone  has  refused  to  obey  one  of  its 
subpenas,  the  Speaker  would  then  certify 
to  the  U.S.  attorney  the  question  of  con- 
tempt, and  finally  the  matter  would  be 
presented  to  a  grand  Jury  for  considera- 
tion. If  the  grand  Jury  should  return  an 
indictment,  a  trial  would  be  necessary 
and  the  issue  of  contempt  would  be  pro- 
longed even  further.  Ultimely,  if  found 
guilty,  the  individual  would  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  nor  less 
than  $100,  and  imprisonment  in  a  com- 
mon jail  for  not  less  than  1  month  nor 
more  than  12  months. 

Both  of  these  procedures  have  flaws 
riaking  them  unsuitable  for  us  in  the 
current  Impeachment  inquiry.  The  statu- 
tory procedures,  for  example,  will  clearly 
involve  weeks  or  perhaps  months  of  delay 
at  a  time  when  the  American  public  is 
clamoring  for  answers  to  questions  which 
should  have  been  answered  long  ago.  The 
common  law  approach  while  more  ex- 
peditious does  not  provide  for  the  objec- 
tive and  detached  enforcement  necessary 
to  insure  a  credible  impeachment  in- 
quiry. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  entanglement  in  the 
troublesome  and  time-consuming  process 
of  congressional  sutq>ena  enforcement 
under  the  existing  methods,  the  legisla- 
tion which  I  am  proposing  is  necessary. 
This  proposal  would  offer  a  third  option 
of  subpena  enforcement  for  the  current 
Impeachment  Inquiry  which  is  both  ex- 
peditious and  objective.  Under  this  meas- 
ure the  committee,  through  its  counsels, 
would  bring  suit  in  the  district  court  re- 
quiring the  enforcement  of  its  subpena. 
While  there  are  those  who  might  suggest 
that  this  procedure  would  contaminate 
the  House's  power  of  impeachment,  I  dis- 
agree. Prom  a  practlcle  point  of  view, 
anyone  disobeying  a  congressional  sub- 
pena would  appeal  to  the  courts  with  or 
without  this  legislation.  It  is  ooiy  rea- 
sonable, therefore,  that  we  initiate  any 
necessary  enforcement  in  the  courts, 
while  reserving  the  right  to  implement 
other  methods  of  congressional  enforce- 
ment if  deemed  necessary. 

For  these  reasons,  I  respectfully  urge 
adoption  of  this  legislation. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NXW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  March  25, 
1974  marked  the  anniversary  of  the  Byel- 
orussian people's  proclamation  of  their 
national  ind^iendence.  Barely  a  year 
after  their  1918  declaration  they  became 
one  of  the  first  victims  of  Bolshevic  ex- 
pansionism. Today,  Byelorussia  Is  ad- 
ministered by  Moscow  as  a  puppet  state, 
the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lic.   . 
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While  Americans  of  Byelorussian  de- 
scent are  observing  the  56th  anniversary 
of  the  proclamation  of  the  Byelorussian 
Democratic  Republic,  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Byelorussian  people  for 
their  undaunted  and  valiant  struggle  for 
human  rights,  independence,  and  free- 
dom. 

The  history  of  Soviet  Russian-domi- 
nated Byelorussia  is  a  record  of  inhu- 
manity, persecution,  and  violation  of 
human  rights.  The  present  relations  of 
Moscow  to  Byelorussia  are  colonial  and 
have  two  distinct  aims.  One  is  to  exploit 
the  Byelorussian  natural  resources  for 
the  benefit  of  Russian  imperial  expan- 
sion; the  other  is  to  eradicate  Byelorus- 
sian nationalism  in  the  hope  of  foster- 
ing a  homogeneous  Soviet  empire. 

Only  Russians  are  permitted  to  occupy 
the  key  positions  in  the  BSSR;  the  in- 
dustrial development  in  the  BSSR  is  pri- 
marily channeled  for  the  express  purpose 
of  developing  the  Russian  empire  in  Si- 
beria and  Central  Asia;  the  Byelorussian 
language  has  been  almost  completely 
eliminated  from  administrative  use, 
from  institutions  of  higer  learning,  and 
from  secondary  schools.  Still,  the  cease- 
less attacks  by  the  Communist  press  and 
radio  on  "Byelorussian  Bourgeois  Na- 
tionalism" prove  that  these  policies  are 
failing,  and  that  Soviet  Russia  will  nev- 
er succeed  in  stifling  the  desire  of  the 
Byelorussian  people  for  their  national 
freedom. 

On  March  25, 1918,  the  highest  aspira- 
tions of  the  Byelorussian  people  for  a 
free  and  independent  life  were  fulfilled. 
Today,  March  25th  is  a  symbol  of  a  dy- 
namic spiritual  force  for  Byelorussian 
Independence  which  unites  all  Byel- 
orussians wherever  they  may  be.  The 
fight  for  Byelorussian  independence  is 
also  a  fight  for  the  emergence  of  all  cap- 
tive nations,  which  is  a  necessary  pre- 
requisite for  the  establishment  of  lasting 
peace  in  the  world. 


MRS.  CARR  WORLAND,  OF  ST.  LOUIS, 
NAMED  JOINT  ACTION  IN  COM- 
B^UNTTY  SERVICE  VOLUNTEER  OF 
THE  YEAR  OF  REGION  Vn 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF  Missotnti 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TUMday.  March  26,  1974 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  have  learned 
of  the  selection  of  one  my  constituents, 
Mrs.  Carr  Worland,  of  St.  Louis,  as  the 
JACS  Volunteer  of  the  Year  of  Region 
vn  embracing  the  States  of  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Iowa. 

Mrs.  Worland  and  the  other  Volun- 
teers of  the  Year  for  the  other  regions 
will  be  honored  here  in  Washington  on 
Thursday,  March  28,  at  a  luncheon  when 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  Peter  J.  Brerman 
will  present  the  awards. 

JACS  was  created  in  1967  on  the  belief 
that  it  could  reach  and  involve  the 
multitude  of  social  service,  civic,  reli- 
gious, fraternal,  and  other  community- 
oriented  groups,  as  well  as  educational 
institutions,  business.  Industry,  and  labor 
organizations  in  a  nationwide  series  of 
local  efforts  to  help  Job  Corpsmen  make 
the  most  of  their  new-found  skills. 
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The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  in  a 
story  published  on  March  18,  tells  of  the 
work  of  Mrs.  Worland  for  which  she  is 
being  honored  which  I  believe  will  be  of 
interest  to  all  Members  of  Congress.  The 
article  is  as  follows: 

SHU  Helps  Yoxtths  Get  Jobs — And  Gets 
Award  Herself 

A  young  ex-Job  Corps  member  is  given  the 
encouragement  to  enroll  In  college — and  win 
a  baking  contest. 

An  18-year-old  who  received  training  In 
welding  doesn't  know  where  to  start  to  find 
a  job  In  St.  Louis.  But  a  smiling  helper  finds 
him  a  Job — and  also  helps  him  enroll  in  night 
school. 

A  saddened  youth — whose  best  friend  has 
died — finds  someone  to  talk  to  In  his  battle 
against  drugs  and  In  his  efforts  to  go  straight. 

The  St.  Louis  "friend"  who  encouraged  and 
helped  all  three  youths — and  about  500  other 
former  Job  Corps  members  the  last  five 
years — will  be  honored  March  28  as  the  Mid- 
west Volunteer  of  the  Year  In  the  Joint 
Action   and  Conununlty   Service   program. 

Mrs.  Carr  Worland  wUl  go  to  Washington, 
D.C,  to  accept  the  award  from  U.S.  Secretary 
of  Labor  Peter  Brennan  at  a  luncheon  at  ths 
National  Press  Club. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Gerard  N.  Glynn,  direc- 
tor of  the  Newman  Center  at  Washington 
University  and  area  coordinator  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  national  board  of  directors  for 
the  program  also  will  attend  the  awards  pro- 
gram. 

Mrs.  Worland's  award,  Msgr.  Glynn  said, 
brings  Into  focus  the  work  that  has  been 
done  by  volunteers  here  to  help  more  than 
2,000  low-Income  St.  Louis  area  youths  live 
up  to  their  potential  In  education  and  em- 
ployment. 

Under  the  program  begun  by  Msgr.  Glynn 
m  1969,  volunteers  work  to  provide  tutoring, 
counseling.  Job  assistance  and  encourage- 
ment for  ghetto  and  unde)[prlvlleged  youth 
who  return  to  St.  Louis  from  Job  Corps 
centers. 

The  average  age  Is  about  18.  But  some  are 
as  young  as  16  and  some  as  old  as  21.  Some 
have  received  training  at  the  federally  spon- 
sored Job  centers  for  up  to  two  years — some 
for  six  months  or  only  a  few  weeks. 

The  program  has  been  operated  for  five 
years  out  of  the  Newman  Center,  but  plans 
are  being  made  to  raise  money  to  expand  the 
work  of  the  self-help  organization  and  pro- 
vide more  education  and  counseling. 

Msgr.  Glynn  said  It  Is  hoped  to  raise  a 
minimum  of  $20,000 — with  the  long-range 
goal  of  (50,000  for  a  three-fold  expansion  of 
the  local  program. 

The  projects  proposed  Include  establish- 
ment of  paid  counseling  work  by  three  PhJ>. 
candidates  who  would  work  with  the  individ- 
ual boys,  estimated  to  cost  $10,000,  and  or- 
ganization of  a  revolving  scholarship  fund  to 
pave  the  way  for  more  of  the  former  ghetto 
youths  to  enroU  in  college.  The  goal  for  the 
scholarship  fund  also  is  $10,000. 

The  long  range  goal,  estimated  to  cost 
$30,000,  is  to  establish  a  residence  counsel- 
ing program  In  a  house  In  the  ghetto,  Msgr. 
Glynn  said.  The  house,  to  be  opjerated  ftUl- 
time,  would  provide  a  temporary  residence 
for  youths  rettiming  to  the  city  from  Job 
Corps  centers  and  give  them  full-time  coun- 
seling and  assistance  in  Jobs. 

Mrs.  Worland,  30,  began  working  as  a  vol- 
unteer In  1969  while  her  husband,  Julien, 
was  a  graduate  student.  She  sees  the  pro- 
gram as  a  great  c^portunlty  to  help  under- 
privileged and  poverty-level  youths. 

She  has  worked  almost  full  time  In  the 
program  except  for  short  leaves  when  two 
sons,  Christopher,  now  4,  and  Jody,  3  weeks 
old,  were  born. 

She  took  Christopher  along  with  her  to 
the  offices  before  he  was  old  enough  for 
nursery  school,  and  now  she'll  take  Jody 
along  as  she  maintains  a  monthly  telephone 
chain  with  the  youths  needing  help. 
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Tlie  monthly  phone  calls  are  a  big  part  of 
the  program  of  encouraging  youths  to  stay  on 
the  path  to  achievement. 


ABORTION— A  MATTER  OP 
CONTROVERSY 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  of  January  22, 1973, 
striking  down  State  laws  forbidding  the 
procedure  of  abortion  during  the  first 
3  months  of  pregnancy,  has  aroused  a 
great  deal  of  controversy. 

Like  all  of  my  colleagues.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  mail  from  my 
constituents  on  this  issue.  These  letters 
are  eloquent  and  express  deeply  felt  con- 
victions on  both  sides  of  the  question. 

I  should  like  to  share  with  you  some 
examples  from  my  file  of  these  letters : 

From  a  family  in  Dennis,  Mass.,  came 
the  following: 

We  are  seriously  distressed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  that  laws  prohibiting  abor- 
tion are  unconstitutional. 

We  believe  that  abortion  is  Immoral  and 
that  if  it  is  allowed  to  become  prevalent  the 
character  of  our  nation  will  be  seriously 
impaired. 

A  doctor  from  our  district  wrote: 
The  common  misconception  about  abor- 
tion Is  that  most  of  the  patients  having 
this  procedure  done  are  young  kids  who  are 
promiscuous  and  not  accepting  responsibi- 
lity for  their  actions.  Unfortunately,  I  have 
had  many  patients  who  are  Indeed  conscien- 
tious and  resp>onslble  but  who  find  that  no 
birth  control  measure  is  one  hundred  per- 
cent effective.  For  the  sake  of  these  people 
I  urge  you  to  allow  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion to  stand.  While  no  one  should  be  forced 
to  have  an  abortion  I  feel  equally  well  that 
no  one  should  be  forced  not  to  have  an  abor- 
tion who  conscientiously  and  sincerely  de- 
sires It. 

A  man  in  Centerville  wrote : 

I  urge  you  to  listen  to  the  people  and  do 
what  you  can  to  bring  about  a  reversal  of 
this  decision.  You  have  the  facts  of  abortion 
at  your  disposal  and  If  you  have  checked  the 
facts  you  must  Indeed  know  by  now  that 
abortion  Is  In  fact  the  violent  destruction 
of  human  life. 

A  woman  in  Sagamore  wrote: 
This  Is  to  Inform  you  that  I  approved  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  on  abortion. 
To  reverse  this  law  would  be  taking  many 
steps  backwards.  I  am  a  66  year  old  mother 
and  grandmother  who  hailed  the  Supreme 
Court's  approval  of  abortion  as  a  step  for- 
ward In  these  changing  times. 

A  man  from  Marshfield  wrote: 
I  agree  with  the  editor  of  a  well-known 
magazine  when  he  said:  "Anyone  who  kUls 
a  human  embryo,  therefore,  has  to  admit  to 
at  least  the  possibility  he  or  she  Is  killing 
an  Innocent  human  person.  He  may  believe 
be  is  not,  he  may  be  totally  convinced  he 
is  not.  But  the  fact  Is,  he  has  no  way  of 
ruling  out  either  the  possibility  or  the  prob- 
ability be  is  not." 

A  clergyman  wrote  to  me  that: 
No  one  wants  abortions,  but  neither  do  we 
want  our  nation  to  go  back  to  all  the  illegal 
abortions  which  were  performed  before  abor- 
tions were  declared  legal.  I  lost  a  cousin  at 
the  bands  of  an  untrained  abortionist,  and 
I  don't  want  to  see  that  happen  to  anyone. 
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From  Sandwich,  on  the  Cape,' a  man 
wrote : 

Very  literally,  of  course,  this  Is  a  matter  of 
life  or  death  and  constitutes  an  opportunity 
to  live  up  to  our  commitment  as  [human 
beings  to  the  course  of  life. 

A  couple  In  Cohasset  wrote : 

The  queatt<m  of  abortion  cannot  be  easily 
answered  and  therefore  It  seems  inapproprl- 
rte  for  the  government  to  pass  a  law  taking 
a  religious  position  and  forcing  everyone  to 
abide  by  it.  The  famUy  directly  toivolved 
should  make  the  derision  as  to  whether  an 
abortion  is  necessary. 


A  couple  from  Hingham  wrotel 
When  the  Supreme  Court  decreed  that 
abortion  should  henceforth  be  lej^i,  we  were 
stunned.  Neither  of  us  could  bellilve  that 
our  country  could  sink  to  so  low  an]  evalua- 
tion of  human  life.  To  deprive  buma^  beings 
of  life  without  due  process  of  law  seiemed  so 
obviously  against  the  Constitution. 

Another  doctor  from  our  district 
w  rote : 

In  the  case  of  women  desiring  thji  end  of 
lui wanted  pregnancies  one  Is  compelled  to 
admit  that  the  patient  herself  shoulc  i  have  a 
choice.  I  have  been  In  medllcne  jist  long 
enough  to  have  dealt  with  a  good  mapy  hun- 
dreds of  such  women  and  am  aware  that  the 
situation  is  generally  complex  and  requires 
great  tact.  For  some  women  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  abortion.  It  has  been,  out  or  neces- 
sity, required  for  me  to  send  such  patients 
to  England  m  the  past. 

Were  backward  steps  to  be  made  (imme- 
diately) on  the  status  of  abortion  wv  would 
once  again  be  able  to  help  the  rich  md  not 
help  the  poor.  And  even  the  help  to  1  be  rich 
would  be  second  rate. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  I  personally  hope 
nobody  in  my  family  would  need  an  abortion 
procedure.  But  I  think  they  should  hikve  the 
right  to  have  it  even  though  I  peifeonally 
would  not  feel  happy  about  It  happeiihig. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  only  a  few  of 
the  many  letters  I  ha\'e  received  on  this 
subject.  I 

The  diversity  of  opinion  is  vei-y  clear 
and  very  strong.  Even  our  religious  lead- 
ers are  divided.  Consequently,  I  have  al- 
ways believed  that  this  is  a  highly  per- 
sonal area  in  which  the  government 
should  not  Intervene.  I  do  not.  therefore, 
plan  to  support  a  constitutional  alnend- 
ment  to  reverse  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision.  T 

As  I  have  been  telling  my  constituents 
who  express  their  concern  and  ask  that 
I  support  such  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment: I 

I  should  like  to  tell  you  why  I  believe  it 
best  not  to  take  this  course.  The  prfjposed 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  ar*  even 
more  restrictive  than  oiur  own  form»  Mas- 
sachusetts law — In  that  they  woulj  pro- 
hibit the  procediue  In  all  Instances  wlhatso- 
ever — even  in  the  event  of  rape  or  Incest, 
and  possibly  even  In  cases  where  the  life  of 
the  mother  Is  endangered  by  contlnkiatloti 
of  the  pregnancy. 

As  you  may  know,  this  is  a  deeply  i^rson- 
al  and  highly  oontroverslal  area — with  many 
sincere  Americans  holding  strong  convjctious 
on  both  Bides.  At  recent  Senate  hearings, 
leaders  of  otir  major  religions  testified  elo- 
quently on  both  sides.  In  such  a  situation. 
It  seems  to  me  wisest  for  the  government  not 
to  intrude — but  rather  to  leave  the  decision 
to  the  conscience  of  each  woman  aid  the 
Judgment  of  her  physician.  While  I  do  not 
personally  like  the  procedure  of  abortion.  I 
do  not  believe  that  I  should  impoee  my  views 
on  oUiers — nor  should  they  Impose  theirs  ou 
me.  ~ 
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The  proper  role  of  Congress,  as  I  see  It, 
should  be  to  ensure  that  no  coercive  laws  on 
the  subject  are  enacted  and  that  a  new  com- 
mitment in  programs  and  funds  is  Imple- 
mented to  provide  alternatives  to  abortion  In 
the  form  of  famUy  planning,  pregnancy  coun- 
selling, and  humane  foster  child  and  adop- 
tion programs. 

You  might  be  interested  to  know  that  I 
coeponsored  a  measure — which  has  since  be- 
come law — to  allow  hospital  personnel  to  re- 
fuse, without  prejudice  to  their  Jobs,  to  par- 
ticipate m  abortion  procedures  should  their 
conscience  so  dictate. 

While  we  may  not  agree  entirely  on  this 
issue,  I  assure  you  that  I  understand  and  re- 
sp)ect  your  point  of  view.  I  hope  very  much 
that  we  can  all  do  the  same  for  others  with 
whom  we  may  differ.  Thank  you  again  for 
sharing  your  thoughts — I  hope  you  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 
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GREEN  THUMB  PROGRAM  FOR 
SENIOR  CITIZENS 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OF   TTTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March,  26.  1974 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  discussion 
often  arises  in  Congress  regarding  the 
care  and  needs  of  our  senior  citizens. 
Among  the  foremost  considerations  In 
searching  for  a  solution  to  the  problems 
of  the  aged  is  returning  these  people  to  a 
life  of  dignity  and  quality,  as  well  sis  a 
strong  sense  of  usefulness.  This  Is  a 
problem  of  great  importance  which  we 
must  face.  It  Is  no  secret  that  for  many 
of  this  Nation's  elderly,  retirement  holds 
nothing  more  than  der>endence,  anxiety, 
and  loneliness. 

However,  the  picture  is  not  all  that 
bleak  thanks  to  organizations  such  as 
Green  Thumb,  Inc.,  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union  and  funded  by 
grants  from  the  Labor  Etepartment.  The 
Green  Thumb  program  operates  in  24 
States.  Including  my  home  State  of  Utah, 
and  Puerto  Rico.  It  is  an  employment 
project  for  senior  citizens  at  the  poverty- 
income  level.  All  Green  Thumb  workers 
must  be  at  least  55  years  old,  have  a  low- 
level  income,  have  rural  or  farm  back- 
ground, and  be  in  good  health. 

There  is  no  age  limit.  The  oldest  Utah 
Green  Thumb  worker  is  97  years  old.  The 
average  age  of  workers  in  Utah  is  71.9. 
The  workers  have  done  a  tremendous 
amoimt  of  work  for  the  State  of  Utah  on 
a  volunteer  basis.  Green  Thumb  pays 
them  from  grant  money,  so  tliat  workers 
can  earn  additional  income  for  food, 
medical  care,  and  other  necessities. 

Recently,  Utah  Green  Thumb  sent  me 
a  copy  of  their  1973  report.  In  the  report 
was  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  family  of 
the  late  Alden  Miller,  who  had  been  a 
Green  Thumb  woricer  since  1968.  The 
story  related  is  typical  of  the  immense 
benefits  which  Green  Thumb  employ- 
ment has  meant  to  many  of  our  senior 
citizens.  I  insert  this  letter  for  the  in- 
formation of  interested  Members: 

NovEMBE*  30,  1973. 
Mr.  John  Zitpko, 
Green  Thumb  Project. 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

Deab  Mb.  Zcfko:  We,  the  family  of  Alden 
Miller,  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 


express  our  appreciation  and  gratitude  to 
you  and  the  Oreen  Thumb  Project  for  the 
opportunities  it  opened  up  for  our  husband 
and  father. 

Oreen  Thumb  meant  a  new  life  to  him.  It 
gave  him  Independence  In  himself  that  he 
had  never  been  able  to  express  before.  He 
was  so  proud  of  his  work,  his  men.  and  the 
job  that  they  were  doing  together.  He  en- 
joyed the  responsibility  of  his  paper  work 
and  this  gave  him  self  confidence  when  he 
realized  that  he  could  do  it  and  was  doing  a 
good  job. 

It  was  the  first  time  In  his  life  that  his  job 
was  something  special  and  people  looked  up 
to  him  for  supervision.  He  was  most  proud 
that  he  was  chosen  to  be  foreman  and  he 
enjoyed  working  with  his  crew  of  men  and 
they  were  so  special  to  him.  He  was  an  mtel- 
llgent  and  alert  man  and  Oreen  Thumb  gave 
him  a  chance  to  prove  this  to  himself  and 
others. 

After  working  with  the  Oreen  Thtunb 
Project  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  been 
completely  out  of  debt.  He  was  able  to  save 
toward  fixing  up  their  home  (which  they 
had  lived  in  for  over  40  years).  He  and  some 
of  his  sons  were  able  to  lay  cement  sidewalks 
all  around  their  home  and  this  was  some- 
thing that  they  had  wanted  for  some  time. 
They  were  able  to  buy  some  nice  new  modern 
chairs  for  their  living  room  and  at  the  time 
of  his  passing  plans  were  being  made  by 
he  and  bis  wife  to  carpet  and  wallpaper 
some  of  the  rooms  In  their  home. 

Christmas  of  1972  was  the  first  time  that 
he  and  his  wife  were  able  to  save  enough 
money  so  that  they  could  give  Christmas 
presents  to  ALL  of  their  family.  What  a 
thrill  it  was  for  them  to  give  five  dollar  bills 
to  each  of  their  children  and  their  spouses 
(16  total),  sliver  dollars  to  each  grandchUd 
(33  total),  and  sUver  dollars  to  each  great 
grandchild  (6  total). 

December  20,  1972,  our  parents  celebrated 
their  60th  Wedding  Anniversary.  Daddy  had 
saved  the  money  and  tor  Mother's  anniver- 
sary gift  gave  her  fifty  dollars.  How  proud 
he  was  that  he  had  been  able  to  save  this 
amount  out  of  his  Oreen  Thumb  earnings 
for  bis  companion  of  60  years. 

He  was  able  to  save  some  from  each  of  his 
checks  and  had  a  sizeable  savings  account 
for  the  first  time  In  his  life.  He  felt  this  was 
a  very  good  instirance  to  have  this  saved 
for  a  rainy  day. 

It  was  a  big  load  lifted  from  his  and  his 
wife's  shoulders  when  they  knew  that  there 
was  a  regular  Income  check  coming  in  each 
month.  Our  father  was  a  kind  and  gentle 
man  who  had  been  poor  and  hard  workmg 
all  of  his  life.  It  was  only  after  he  started 
with  the  Oreen  Thumb  Project  and  had  the 
flnancUl  load  lUted  that  he  had  time  to  sit 
and  visit  with  his  friends  and  loved  ones 
and  enjoy  life. 

It  made  him  so  proud  when  he  could  go 
with  friends  or  family  and  show  them  some 
of  the  accomplishments  that  he  and  his  crew 
of  Oreen  Thiunbers  had  accomplished.  On 
a  Sunday  afternoon  ride  he  was  so  proud  to 
show  you  such  accomplishments  as  the  Pali- 
sade Lake  improvements,  Falrvlew  Musetmi, 
Mantl  Cemetery  fence.  Fountain  Green 
Cemetery  improvements,  and  many  other 
various  projects. 

The  Miller  Family  feels  Oreen  Thumb  was 
one  of  the  most  rewarding  opportunities  in 
oiu*  Father's  life.  What  a  wonderful  program 
for  older  men  to  work  In  who  would  other- 
wise think  they  had  no  meaning,  place,  or 
purpose  In  life.  Oreen  Thumb  gives  them 
the  opportunity  to  prove  they  are  Important 
people  and  that  they  still  have  a  useful 
place  In  life. 

With  grateful  hearts  we  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  the  Oreen  Thumb 
Project  and  especially  you — Mr.  Zupko,  for 
the  confidence  and  responsibility  you  placed 
in  our  husband  and  father — Alden  Miller.  Be- 
cause of  you  and  Oreen  Th\imb,  In  the  last 
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years  of  his  life  he  was  changed  to  a  happy, 
proud,  and  self  confident  person.  His  love 
and  appreciation  for  you  was  certainly  ade- 
quately expressed  when  he  requested  that 
you  speak  at  his  funeral  in  the  event  of  his 
passmg. 

Again,  thank  you  for  all  you  did  for  our 
Husband  and  Father. 

Sincerely. 
Zella  Miller  and  Family,  Glen.  Dorthella, 

Kenneth.   Ronald.   Leon.   Ray.   Lewis, 

ond  Gregg. 


FORMER    OEO    ACTING    DIRECTOR 
CRITICIZES  LEGAL  SERVICES 


HON.  SAMUEL  L.DEVINE 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26.  1974 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  often 
the  case  that  those  most  familiar  with 
something  are  in  the  best  position  to 
criticize  it.  This  is  true  of  Howard  Phil- 
lips, who  was  Acting  Director  of  OEO  for 
8  months  In  1973.  and  since  has  been 
the  most  outspoken  critic  of  the  Legal 
Services  program  launched  by  OEO  and 
now  the  subject  of  heated  congressional 
debate. 

Mr.  PhlDips,  who  took  the  helm  of 
OEO  with  the  understanding  that  it  was 
to  be  phased  out  and  its  deserving  pro- 
grams transferred  elsewhere,  was  frus- 
trated in  his  efforts  to  do  that,  in  large 
part  by  the  Legal  Services  attorneys,  and 
Legal  Services  alumni,  as  it  were,  who 
filed  suit  after  suit  in  Federal  courts  to 
prevent  the  transfer  of  OEO  programs. 
When  he  was  at  OEO,  Mr.  Phillips  was 
In  a  unique  position  to  gamer  public  out- 
rage against  OEO,  and  specifically  the 
Legal  Services  program,  as  well  as  to 
bring  to  light  previously  down-played  or 
hidden  facts  about  abuses  of  the  pro- 
grams. Shortly  after  taking  his  position, 
when  the  mass  media  was  gearing  up 
against  Phillips,  letters  from  all  over  the 
country  began  pouring  In  to  his  ofBce, 
commending  him  on  his  announced  in- 
tentions, and  adding  to  his  already  fat 
file  of  scandals,  abuses,  miscarriages  of 
publicly  supported  Justice,  and  so  on. 

m  the  months  since  being  rather  un- 
ceremmiiously  ejected  from  OEO.  Mr. 
Phillips  has  devoted  himself  to  combating 
bureaucracy  wherever  It  rears  Its  ugly 
head.  Tliroughout  the  latter  part  of  1973, 
he  wrote  a  series  of  articles  for  the  con- 
servativt  weekly.  Human  Events,  expos- 
ing some  of  the  problems  he  had  come 
to  know.  While  these  articles  bear  rather 
catchy  titles,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
the  articles  in  f  uU,  because  they  are  well- 
written,  factual,  and  the  statements  of 
criticism  contained  therein  are  signifi- 
cant. I  submit  several  different  Howard 
Phillips  articles  from  September  thi'oiigh 
December  1973: 

Legal  Sebvices  Abuses 
(By  Howard  PhUIlps) 

Who  would  argue  with  the  concept  that 
America's  less  aXBuent  citizens  should  have 
equal  access  to  the  nation's  system  of  justice? 
Tet  how  many  citizens  realize  that  tax  dol- 
lars appropriated  imder  the  banner  of  'le^al 
aid  for  the  poor"  la  In  fact  t»ed  to  subsidize 
»  wide-ranging  liberal  agenda  for  social 
change? 
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The  fact  Is  that  present  leg^  services  ac- 
tivities subsidized  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  (OEO)  and  other  government 
agencies  are  used  to  finance  a  nationwide 
network  of  nearly  3,000  legal  services  attor- 
neys, hundreds  of  organizations,  and  addi- 
tional thousands  of  support  personnel  who 
are  almost  totally  free  to  establish  their  own 
priorities  for  issues  to  receive  attention  and 
access  to  legal  services  resource*. With  nearly 
$80  million  In  support  annually  from  OEO 
alone,  they  work  full-time,  using  the  judicial 
system  to  change  public  policy. 

The  scopie  and  nature  of  the  "high-Impact 
litigation"  by  these  dedicated  activists  with 
'  law  degrees  is  regularly  reflected  In  Clefiring- 
tiovse  Review,  a  publication  financed  by  OEO 
through  a  grantee  at  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law. 

The  August  1973  edition  of  the  magazine 
Is  typical,  with  case  reports  on  legal  services 
activities  as  diverse  as  a  class  actjon  attack 
on  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  for  refusing  to 
hire  persons  with  histories  of  illegal  drug 
abuse,  a  suit  against  Roy  Ash.  the  bead  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  chal- 
lenging the  President's  impoundment  of 
funds  for  environmental  programs,  and  a 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  appeal  insisting  on  the 
right  of  an  unmarried  minor  to  obtain  con- 
traceptives. 

Other  recent  or  i>ending  cases  receiving 
aid  through  the  OEO  program  Include: 

A  Pennsylvania  suit  challengmg  the  deten- 
tion of  a  convicted  felon  accused  of  com- 
mitting an  additional  crime  while  free  on 
baU; 

A  Washington  State  suit  In  which  at- 
torneys of  the  Prison  Legal  Services  Project 
argued  that  their  client.  Imprisoned  on  a 
marijtiana  charge,  bad  been  subjected  to 
cruel  and  untisvial  punishment; 

A  Miami  case  arguing  that  seizure  of  an 
automobile  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Customs 
in  connection  with  an  allegation  of  illegal 
possession  of  drugs  violated  the  plaintiff's 
right  to  due  process; 

A  Merced,  Calif.,  case  to  gain  reinstate- 
ment of  a  high  school  student  accused  by 
school  administrators  of  participating  In  a 
race  riot  and  improperly  having  In  his  pos- 
session a  bicycle  cham; 

A  suit  by  the  Western  Center  on  Law  and 
Poverty  contestmg  a  college's  termination  of 
federal  aid  to  a  student  convicted  of  battery 
In  connection  with  a  campus  racial  melee; 

New  York  and  Hawaii  suits,  knocking  down 
the  requirement  that  government  employes 
be  citizens  of  the  United  States; 

A  claas  action  demanding  that  an  Iowa 
statute  prohibiting  the  civil  service  employ- 
ment of  convicted  felons  to  be  set  aside; 

A  successful  challenge  to  the  denial  to 
aliens  of  Medicare  supplemental  medical  in- 
siuance  benefits. 

A  suit  supporting  the  demand  of  the  East- 
era  Kentucky  Welfare  Rights  Organisation 
that  tax-exempt  status  be  denied  hospitals 
refusing  to  provide  free  aervkses  to  poor 
people; 

A  Boston  class  action  challenging  the  city's 
right  to  discontinue  or  threaten  to  discon- 
tinue methadone  treatment  without  a 
hearing;  % 

A  suit  by  the  National  Juvenile  Law  Center 
against  parents  who  withdrew  their  child 
from  psychiatric  treatment; 

A  San  Franclaoo  Touth  Law  Project  chal- 
lenge to  the  State  of  Oaltfornla'a  attempt  to 
reconvict  a  juvenile  defendant  of  aeoond  de- 
gree murder  after  his  Initial  conviction  was 
reduced  by  a  Juvenile  court  judge  to  man- 
filau^ter; 

A  Missouri  suit  questioning  the  transfer  to 
adult  court  Jurlsdlctk>n  of  a  minor  charged 
with  four  counts  of  mtirder; 

A  West  Virginia  case  demanding  that  the 
warden  of  the  state  penitentiary  show  cause 
why  a  pns<mer  should  be  denied  his  liberty 
before  assigning  the  prisoner  to  solitary 
confinement; 
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A  Norwalk,  Conn.,  case  challenging  the  au- 
thority of  the  state  welfare  department  to 
close  down  a  local  welfare  office  solely  on  the 
grounds  of  administrative  efficiency. 

Although  the  above  list  represents  only  a 
partial  sampling  of  one  month's  reported  ac- 
tivity, it  is  well  to  observe  that  many  of  the 
cases  described  appear  to  have  been  under- 
taken in  clear  violation  of  regtilatlons  and 
statutes  governing  legal  services  activity. 

Theoretically.  OEO-funded  attorneys  are 
precludML  from  providing  representation  to 
those  wio  a];^  not  poor  or  who  are  voluntarily 
poor.  «Cnd  m  criminal  cases.  Unfortunately, 
prohibitions,  drafted  with  gapmg  loop- 
have  been  broadly  Interpreted  and 
weakly  enforced  by  the  national  office  of  legal 
services. 

This  points  clearly  to  the  need  for  Con- 
gress to  spell  out  with  precision  the  uses  to 
which  It  wishes  legal  services  appropriations 
to  be  put.  I 

Shall  legal  services  be  provided  so  that  mi- 
nor children  may  bring  suit  against  their 
parents?  Are  non-cltlzens  to  be  represented 
while  needy  children  are  turned  away?  Are 
suits  on  behalf  of  prison  Inmates  to  be  al- 
lowed at  the  expense  of  the  noncriminal  poor? 
Should  attorneys  for  the  poor  be  concentrat- 
ing on  marijuana  and  student  disorder  cases? 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  questions  which 
the  U.S.  Senate  should  face  when  it  takes  up 
the  proposal  for  a  Legal  Services  Corporation 
later  this  month.  For,  while  attention  has 
focused  on  presidential  usurpation  of  con- 
gressional power,  legal  services  attorneys  seem 
to  be  having  a  far  greater  Impact  on  the 
coiu'se  of  public  policy  than  either  Richard 
Nixon  or  Carl  Albert. 


INTERNAIIONAL     DAY     FOR     THE 
ELIMINATION     OF     RACIAL     DIS- 
'     CRIMINATION 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  21st 
of  March  has  be&a.  declared  as  the  In- 
ternational Day  for  the  Kliminatlon  of 
Racial  Discrimination. 

On  November  20,  1963,  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  adopted 
unanimously  a  n.N.  Declaration  on  the 
Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Dis- 
crimination. 

I  include  the  full  text  of  the  declara- 
tion in  the  Congressional  Record  at  this 
point  to  remind  all  of  us  of  the  goal  to 
which  we  should  all  cotnmit  ourselves: 
Text  or  tbx  Resoltttion 

The  General  Assembly, 

Considering  that  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  is  based  on  the  principles  of  the  dig- 
nity and  equality  of  all  hunuui  beings  and 
seeks,  among  other  basic  objectives,  to 
achieve  international  co-operation  in  pro- 
moting aiKl  encouragmg  respect  for  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all 
without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  langua^re, 
or  religion. 

Considering  that  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  proclaims  that  all  human 
beings  are  born  free  and  equal  In  dignity 
and  rights  and  that  everyone  is  entitled  to 
aU  the  rights  and  freedoms  set  out  In  the 
Declaration,  without  distinction  of  any  kind, 
in  particular  as  to  race,  colour,  or  national 
origin. 

Considering  that  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Himian  Rights  proclaims  further  that  all 
are  equal  before  the  law  and  are  entitled 
without   any  discrimination   to  equal  pro- 
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t«ction  of  the  law  and  that  all  are  entitled 
to  equal  protection  against  any  discrimina- 
tion and  against  any  Incitement  to  such 
discrimination. 

Considering  that  the  United  Nations  has 
condemned  colonialism  and  all  practices  of 
segregation  and  discrimination  associated 
therewith,  and  that  the  Declaration  on  the 
granting  of  Independence  to  colonial  coun- 
tries and  peoples  proclaims  in  particular 
the  necessity  of  bringing  colonialism  to  a 
speedy  and  unconditional  end. 

Considering  that  any  doctrine  of  racial 
dllTerentiation  or  superiority  is  scientifically 
false,  morally  condemnable,  socially  unjust 
and  dangerous,  and  that  there  is  no  Justi- 
fication for  racial  discrimination  either  in 
theory  or  In  practice. 

Taking  Into  account  the  other  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
international  instruments  adopted  by  the 
specialized  agencies.  In  particular  the  Inter- 
national Labour  Organisation  and  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization,  In  the  field  of  discrimination. 

Taking  into  account  the  fact  that,  although 
International  action  and  efforts  In  a  number 
of  countries  have  made  it  possible  to  achieve 
progress  In  that  field,  discrimination  based 
on  race,  colour  or  ethnic  origin  in  certain 
areas  of  the  world  none  the  less  continues 
to  give  cause  for  serious  concern. 

Alarmed  by  the  manifestations  of  racial 
discrimination  still  in  evidence  in  some  areas 
of  the  world,  some  of  which  are  Imposed  by 
certain  Governments  by  means  of  legislative, 
administrative  or  other  measures,  in  the 
form,  inter  alia,  of  apartheid,  segregation  and 
separation,  as  well  as  by  the  promotion  and 
dissemination  of  doctrines  of  racial  superior- 
ity and  expansionism  in  certain  areas. 

Convinced  that  all  forms  of  racial  discrim- 
ination and,  still  more  so,  governmental  pol- 
icies based  on  the  prejudice  of  racial  superi- 
ority or  on  racial  hatred,  besides  constitut- 
ing a  violation  of  fundamental  human  rights, 
tend  to  Jeopardize  friendly  relations  among 
peoples,  co-operation  between  nations  and  in- 
ternational peace  and  security. 

Convinced  also  that  racial  discrimination 
harms  not  only  those  who  are  its  objects  but 
also  those  who  practise  It, 

Convinced  further  that  the  buUding  of  a 
world  society  free  from  all  forms  of  racial 
segregation  and  discrimination,  factors  which 
create  hatred  and  division  among  men,  is  one 
of  the  fundamental  objectives  of  the  United 
Nations, 

1.  Solemnly  affirms  the  necessity  of  speedily 
ellmlnatalng  racial  discrimination  through- 
out the  world.  In  all  its  forms  and  manifesta- 
tions, and  of  securing  understsmdlng  of  and 
respect  for  the  dignity  of  the  human  person: 

2.  Solemnly  affirms  the  necessity  of  adopt- 
ing national  and  international  measures  to 
that  end.  Including  teaching,  education  and 
Information,  In  order  to  secure  the  universal 
and  effective  recognition  and  observatice  of 
the  principles  set  forth  below; 

3.  Proclaims  this  Declaration: 

_  AKTICLX    1 

Discrimination  between  human  beings  on 
the  grounds  of  race,  colour  or  ethnic  origin 
Is  an  offense  to  human  dignity  and  sliall  be 
condemned  as  a  denial  of  the  principles  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  as: a  vio- 
lation of  the  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  proclaimed  in  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights,  as  an  obetfcle  to 
friendly  and  peaceful  relation*  amoi^  na- 
tions and  as  a  fact  capable  of  disturbing 
peace  and  security  among  peoples. 

AaTICI.E    2 

1.  No  State,  Institution,  group  or  I  Indi- 
vidual shall  make  any  discrimination  yhat- 
soever  in  matters  of  human  rights  and  fun- 
damental freedoms  in  the  treatment  df  per- 
sons, groups  of  persons  or  Instltutlams  on 
the  grounds  of  race,  colour  or  ethnic  origin. 

2.  No  State  shall  encourage,  advo<»te  or 
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lend  Its  support,  through  police  action  or 
otherwise,  to  any  discrimination  based  on 
race,  colour  or  ethnic  origin  by  any  group, 
institution  or  Individual. 

3.  Special  concrete  measures  shall  be  taken 
in  appropriate  circumstances  In  order  to 
secure  adequate  development  or  protection 
of  Individuals  belonging  to  certain  racial 
groups  with  the  object  of  ensuring  the  full 
enjoyment  by  such  Individuals  of  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms.  These 
measures  shall  in  no  circumstances  have  as 
a  consequence  the  maintenance  of  unequal 
or  separate  rights  for  different  racial  groups. 

ARTICD:    3 

1.  Particular  efforts  shall  be  made  to  pre- 
vent discrimination  based  on  race,  colour 
or  ethnic  origin,  especially  in  the  fields  of 
civil  rights,  access  to  citizenship,  education, 
religion,  employment,  occupation  and 
housing. 

2.  Everyone  shall  have  equal  access  to  any 
place  or  facility  intended  for  use  by  the 
general  public,  without  distinction  as  to  race, 
colour  or  ethnic  origin. 

ARTICLE    4 

All  states  shall  take  effective  measures  to 
revise  governmental  and  other  public  policies 
and  to  rescind  laws  and  regulations  which 
have  the  effect  of  creating  and  perpetuating 
racial  discrimination  wherever  it  still  exists. 
They  should  pass  legislation  for  prohibiting 
such  discrimination  and  should  take  all 
appropriate  measures  to  combat  those  pre- 
judices which  lead  to  racial  discrimination. 

ARTICLE    s 

An  end  shall  be  put  without  delay  to  gov- 
ernmental and  other  public  policies  of  racial 
segregation  and  especially  policies  of  apart- 
heid, as  well  as  all  forms  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation and  separation  resulting  from  such 
policies. 

ARTICLE     6 

No  discrimination  by  reason  of  race,  colour 
or  ethnic  origin  shall  be  admitted  in  the 
enjoyment  by  any  person  of  political  and 
citizenship  rights  In  his  country,  in  particu- 
lar the  right  to  participate  In  elections 
through  universal  and  equal  suffrage  and  to 
take  part  In  the  government.  Everyone  has 
the  right  of  equal  access  to  public  service 
In  bis  country. 

ARTICLE     7 

1.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  equality  before 
the  law  and  to  equal  Justice  under  the  law. 
Everyone,  without  distinction  as  to  race,  col- 
our or  ethnic  origin,  has  the  right  to  security 
of  person  and  protection  by  the  State  against 
violence  or  bodily  harm,  whether  inflicted  by 
government  officials  or  by  any  Individual, 
group  or  Institution. 

2.  Everyone  shall  have  the  right  to  an 
effective  remedy  and  protection  against  any 
discrimination  he  may  suffer  on  the  ground 
of  race,  colour  or  ethnic  origin  with  req>ect 
to  hla  fundamental  rights  and  freedoms 
through  Independent  national  tribunals  com- 
petent to  deal  with  such  matters. 

ARTICLE     8 

All  effective  steps  shall  be  taken  Immedi- 
ately in  the  fields  of  teaching,  education 
and  Information,  with  a  view  to  eliminating 
racial  discrimination  and  prejudice  and  pro- 
moting understanding,  tolerance  and  friend- 
ship among  nations  and  racial  groups,  as  well 
as  to  propagating  the  purposes  and  principles 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  and 
of  the  Declaration  on  the  granting  of  Inde- 
pendence to  colonial  countries  and  peoples. 
ARTICLE    9 

1.  All  propaganda  and  organizations  based 
on  Ideas  or  theories  of  the  superiority  of  one 
race  or  group  of  persons  of  one  colour  or 
ethnic  origin  wltb  a  view  to  Justifying  or 
promoting  racial  discrimination  In  any  form 
shall  be  severely  condemned. 
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2.  All  Incitement  to  or  acts  of  violence, 
whether  by  Individuals  or  organizations, 
against  any  race  or  group  of  persons  of 
another  colour  or  ethnic  origin  shall  be  con- 
sidered an  offence  against  society  and  pun- 
ishable under  law. 

3.  In  order  to  put  Into  effect  the  purposes 
and  principles  of  the  present  Declaration,  all 
States  shall  take  immediate  and  positive 
measures,  including  legislative  and  other 
measures,  to  prosecute  and/or  outlaw  organi- 
zations which  promote  or  incite  to  racial 
discrimination,  or  incite  to  or  use  violence 
for  purposes  of  discrimination  based  on  race, 
colour  or  ethnic  origin. 

ARTICLE     10 

The  United  Nations,  the  specialized  agen- 
cies. State  and  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions shall  do  all  In  their  power  to  promote 
energetic  action  which,  by  combining  legal 
and  other  practical  measures,  will  make  pos- 
sible the  abolition  of  all  forms  of  racial  dis- 
crimination. They  shall,  in  particular,  study 
the  causes  of  such  discrimination  with  a 
view  to  recommending  appropriate  and  ef- 
fective measures  to  combat  and  eliminate  it. 

ARTICLE     1 1 

Every  State  shall  promote  respect  for  and 
observance  of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  in  accordance  with  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  shall  fully  and  faith- 
fully observe  the  provisions  of  the  present 
Declaration,  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  and  the  Declaration  on  the 
granting  of  Independence  to  colonial  coun- 
tries and  peoples. 


TAKE  A  LONG.  LAST  LOOK 
AT  THE  CONDOR 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cali- 
fornia condor.  America's  largest  land 
bird,  numbers  less  than  60  today  and 
Hal  Borland,  writing  in  National  Wild- 
life, a  publication  just  released  by  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  pinpoints 
this  problem. 

The  article  follows: 

Take  a  Long,  Last  Look  at  the  Condor 
(By  Hal  Borland) 

The  Sun  baa  been  up  for  an  hour  now.  and 
currents  of  warm  air  have  begun  to  rise  from 
the  California  canyon  floors.  Hopping  awk- 
wardly along  a  high  ledge,  a  huge  black  bird 
with  a  naked  gray  neck  and  a  reddish -orange 
bead  flaps  its  wings  a  few  times,  rides  the 
thermal  draft  upward  in  enormous  spirals 
and  glides  away  to  the  south.  You  stand  and 
watch,  awed,  and  then  look  around,  half  ex- 
pecting to  see  a  saber-toothed  cat.  a  woolly 
mammoth,  a  giant  dire  wolf  or  a  big  short- 
faced  bear.  For  that  soaring  creature  Is 
Gymnogyps  Cali/ornianus.  the  California 
condor,  largest  land  bird  in  North  America 
and  perhaps  the  last  remnant  of  the  distant 
past  that  saw  man's  own  beginnings. 

Although  It  trails  a  million  years  or  more 
behind  it,  the  California  condor,  as  a  species, 
may  be  very  near  Its  end.  In  the  past  century, 
condors  have  almost  vanished  from  the  face 
of  the  earth,  casualties  of  man's  conquest  of 
the  continent.  But  this  darkly  majestic  link 
with  the  Ice  Age  Is  only  one  of  several  dozen 
birds  and  animals  poised,  right  now,  on  the 
brink  of  oblivion. 

The  ivory-billed  woodpecker,  for  Instance, 
which  America's  flrat  ornlthologUt.  Alexander 
Wilson,   called   "a   majestic   and   formidable 
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species,"  was  down  to  only  24  known  Individ- 
uals In  1941.  Today,  a  count  Is  not  even  avail- 
able. Some  ornithologists  believe  It  Is  ex- 
tinct, although  a  very  few  of  the  birds  may 
still  survive  In  remote  areas  of  Louisiana, 
Texas  and  South  Carolina.  The  Florida 
panther,  once  common  from  the  Keys  up 
Into  the  Carolinas,  now  can  be  found  only  In 
the  Everglades  and  the  latest  estimate  sets 
the  number  there  at  between  150  and  300. 
The  brown  pelican  has  been  wiped  out  along 
the  Texas  coast  and  is  vanishitig  from  the 
California  coast  as  well,  a  victim  ol  pesticides 
,that  build  up  in  the  fish  it  eats. 

Once  found  all  along  the  Florida  and  Gulf 
coast,  the  American  crocodile  is  now  reduced 
to  about  500.  all  of  them  In  the  Everglades. 
The  legendary  eastern  timber  wolf  has  all 
but  disappeared  from  the  East.  And  the 
black-footed  ferret,  once  found  from  Texas  to 
Canada,  wherever  prairie  dogs  were  found, 
has  been  almost  exterminated  by  the  poison- 
ing of  the  prairie  dogs.  Of  all  the  species  fac- 
ing extinction  today,  however,  none  Is  a  more 
poignant  symbol  of  threatened  wildlife  in 
general  than  that  bizarre  combination  of 
magnificence  and  ugliness,  the  California 
condor. 

Its  walk  is  the  pigeon-toed  waddle  of  a  fat 
goose.  Its  yellowish  legs  and  feet  are  those 
of  an  outside  barnyard  chicken,  even  to  the 
almost  useless  claws.  Its  naked  head  with  the 
blunt,  overshot  beak  Is  often  pulled  down 
Into  a  ruff  of  dark  feathers,  making  it  seem 
to  have  no  neck  at  all.  And  its  big  reddish 
eyes,  which  have  the  telescopic  sight  of  all 
hawks  and  vultures,  look  almost  withdrawn. 

In  the  air,  though,  the  condor  is  a  totally 
different  creature,  one  of  the  most  skilled 
soaring  birds  that  ever  lived.  Its  long,  broad 
wings  have  a  ^read  of  nine  to  ten  feet.  On 
them,  the  bird  can  soar  for  hours  at  a  time 
with  no  visible  motion  except  In  the  flnger- 
Uke  feathers  at  the  tips.  Soaring — not  diving, 
but  flat  soaring — it  has  been  timed  at  more 
than  50  miles  per  hour.  Although  it  is  a  black 
bird,  the  adult  condor  has  large  white  tri- 
angular patches  on  the  undersides  of  the 
wings.  At  rest.  It  stands  four  feet  tall;  with 
wings  raised.  It  becomes  a  six-footer.  A  fully- 
grown  adult  weighs  20  to  30  pounds  or  more, 
depending  on  how  recently  It  has  eaten.  Not- 
withstanding its  malevolent  appearance,  the 
condor  does  not  kill,  even  for  food.  It  is  a 
scavenger,  and  at^tlmes  may  eat  almost  half 
Its  own  weight  at  a  sitting.  Its  natural  life 
span  Is  30  to  45  years,  possibly  more. 

The  California  condors  were  well  estab- 
lished in  North  America  when  the  first  men 
arrived  over  the  land  bridge  from  Siberia  to 
Alaska.  They  were  common  all  the  way  down 
the  Pactlflc  coast  Into  Mexico  and  across  the 
whole  southern  half  of  the  present  United 
States.  Inevitably,  west  coast  Indians  created 
legends  about  them.  The  TUnglt  people,  for 
instance,  said  the  condor  made  the  thunder 
by  flapping  Its  wings  and  shot  lightning  from 
Its  eyes.  Similar  legends  grew  up  among  other 
tribes,  and  the  condor  became  the  coastal 
Indians'  tbunderblrd,  as  the  eagle  was  the 
thunderblrd  of  the  plains  Indians.  It  was 
feared  and  worshiped,  and  eventually  It  be- 
came a  familiar  figure  on  the  totem  poles,  as 
well  as  In  ornamentatloiL 

Written  accounts  of  the  condor  bad  to  wait 
for  the  white  man.  Father  Ascension,  a  Car- 
melite friar,  wrote  the  first  report  after  seeing 
a  flock  of  the  huge  birds  feeding  on  a  dead 
whale  In  Monterey  Bay  In  1602.  Nearly  200 
years  later,  British  botanist  Archibald  Men- 
zles  saw  condors  at  the  same  Monterey  Bay 
and  took  a  dead  specimen  back  to  England 
with  him.  (It  can  still  be  seen  In  the  British 
Museum.)  The  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition 
saw  condors — which  they  called  "remarkably 
large  buzzards,"  400  miles  Inland,  In  present- 
day  Idaho.  The  explorers  also  found  flocks  of 
them  feeding  on  dead  salmon  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  In  1806.  Jobn  C.  Fremont 
saw  them  on  his  western  expeditions  In  the 
early  1840's.  John  James  Audubon  never  saw 
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a  live  condor  (his  condor  picture  was  painted 
from  notes  and  sketches  made  by  others)  but 
his  son  did.  In  California,  In  1849. 

By  then,  however,  the  condor  population 
was  waning.  The  early  Spanish  settlers  in 
California  did  little  to  disturb  the  birds.  In 
fact,  their  dead  cattle  provided  more  than 
ample  food  for  the  condors,  and  few  of  the 
rancheros  thought  there  was  any  sport  In 
killing  them.  Then  came  the  Mexican  War, 
discovery  of  nuggets  at  Sutter's  mlllrace  and 
the  gold  rush.  Partly  out  of  bravado,  the  gold- 
miners  began  to  shoot  condors — such  big 
birds  ft  od  to  be  dangerous. 

Then,  someone  found  that  the  quills  of  the 
condor's  wing  feathers  made  good  containers 
for  gold  dust — a  quill  of  dust  was  worth  $105. 
Empty  quills  sold  for  a  dollar  apiece,  so 
condors  were  shot  for  their  quUls.  But  am- 
munition cost  money,  so  someone  thought  of 
"penning"'  condors.  Hunters  built  an  open 
box.  six  feet  square  and  five  feet  deep,  and 
baited  It  with  a  sheep  or  goat  carcass.  A  con- 
dor came,  lighted  In  the  pen  to  feed  and, 
unable  to  spread  Its  wings  In  the  small  space 
or  hop  over  the  wall,  was  trapped. 

While  the  condors  were  thus  being  killed 
by  miners,  collectors  were  at  work  "saving 
nature."  Museums  and  private  collectors 
assembled  displays  of  birds'  eggs  and,  because 
they  were  so  scarce,  condor  eggs  became  ex- 
tremely valuable. 

The  only  condors  then  stirvlvlng  were  In 
the  rugged  mountains  east  of  Santa  Barbara, 
but  the  collectors  found  them. 

In  the  early  1900s,  a  ranch  band  named 
Kelly  Truesdale  began  collecting  and  selling 
condor  eggs.  While  working  on  the  Carrisa 
Plains.  Truesdale  had  seen  condors  soaring 
overhead  and  vanishing  Into  the  nearby 
mountains.  So  he  hacked  his  way  through 
chaparral  for  two  days  to  the  condor  roost, 
climbed  a  cliff  to  reach  the  nest  and  found 
an  egg.  He  took  It  home  and  later  sold  it 
for  $300.  Truesdale  bad  found  bis  bonanza. 
Nobody  knows  bow  many  condor  eggs  and 
chicks  be  eventually  took  out.  But  today, 
there  are  54  known  condor  eggs  In  existing 
collections  and  198  stuffed  condors  or  condor 
skins,  and  Truesdale  probably  sold  bis  fuU 
share  of  them. 

Not  until  the  X920s  was  there  any  great 
Interest  In  the  condor's  plight.  Then,  In 
1926,  the  famed  explorer  and  ornithologist 
WUUam  Beebe.  declared:  "The  condor's  doom 
Is  near.  Within  a  few  years  at  most  the  last 
Individual  wiU  have  perished."  Six  years 
later,  Alexander  Wetmore  erf  the  Smithson- 
ian Institution  estimated  the  total  condor 
population  at  ten.  PlnaUy,  In  1939,  the  Amer- 
ican Ornithological  Union  made  a  quick 
survey  which  indicated  that  there  were 
about  60  condors  stUl  surviving.  Since  then 
a  number  of  other  surveys  have  been  under- 
taken and  the  most  recent  data  indicate 
that  the  total  condor  population  remains 
somewhere  between  40  and  60.  The  fact  that 
most  of  those  birds  are  adults,  one  expert 
emphasizes,  suggests  that  "there  has  been 
no  hatch  during  the  past  five  or  six  years." 

Normally,  only  one  egg  Is  laid  each  year 
by  a  female  condw  and  It  takes  six  weeks 
to  hatch.  If  that  egg  is  broken  or  stolen 
early,  the  bird  may  lay  another  to  replace 
it.  but  not  If  the  brooding  time  Is  half  gone. 
Once  hatched,  tue  chick  la  dependent  for 
at  least  seven  monliis,  often  as  long  as  a 
year.  With  a  dependent  chick  the  mother 
condor  doesnt  lay  an  egg  that  spring  but 
waits  another  year.  That  averages  out  to  one 
egg  every  other  year,  and  the  young  birds 
do  not  mate  until  they  are  six  or  seven  years 
old.  At  that  production  rate.  It  doesn't  take 
many  accidents  to  wipe  out  a  whole  popu- 
lation. 

Today,  man  remains  the  condor's  principal 
enemy.  Although  it  is  Illegal  to  shoot  the 
birds,  a  few  are  shot  from  time  to  time  by 
ignorant  or  Irresponsible  gunners.  Poisoned 
carcasses  used  by  ranchers  to  kUl  coyotes 
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and  other  "pests"  are  also  a  constant  hazard 
to  the  condor  wlilch  Is  a  scavenger.  Even  in 
the  sanctuaries  established  specifically  to 
save  the  condor  from  harassment,  the  birds 
are  still  harassed.  In  1937.  a  smaU  roosting 
and  nesting  area  was  set  aside  for  condors 
in  Sisquoc  canyon  In  California's  Los  Padres 
National  Forest.  In  1951.  a  much  larger  area 
(53,000  acre-s)  was  designated  as  the  Sespe 
Condor  Sanctuary  50  miles  farther  south  In 
Ventura  Courjty.  But  the  problem  in  both 
places  is  man  and  his  machines. 

Condors  are  eajlly  disturbed,  often  becom- 
ing moody  and  confused.  They  are  cat-curi- 
ous and  will  watch  a  man  In  their  area  for 
hours.  (One  was  seen  to  perch  in  the  same 
tree  22  hours,  watching  a  condor -watcher.) 
If  people  come  too  near,  however,  or  stay  too 
long — or  If  loud  noises  persist  even  a  mile 
away — the  condors  simply  move  out,  desert- 
ing nest,  egg  or  chick  If  necessary.  Yet  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  remains  permissive  to 
curiosity  seekers,  to  livestock  grazers,  even 
to  oil  drillers.  In  the  Sespe  Sanctuary.  Tlie 
highway  builders  keep  trying  to  put  a 
through  way  through.  The  dam  builders  want 
to  build  dams  there.  And  somebody  always 
has  another  plan  for  "developing"  the  wild- 
erness area. 

Thus  far,  the  condors  have  been  saved 
from  extinction  by  the  work  of  half  a  dozen 
organizations  and  perhaps  a  hundred  deter- 
mined Individuals,  backed  by  thousands  of 
others.  Unless  the  campaign  Is  substantially 
broadened,  though,  the  species'  days  are 
numbered. 

Why  even  try  to  save  "those  forty  dirty 
birds, "  as  some  call  them?  As  scavengers, 
condors  have  a  vitally  important  role  to  play 
In  nature's  scheme  of  things.  Beyond  that, 
however,  the  condor  must  be  saved  simply 
because  It  is  a  part  of  the  great.  Infinitely 
varied  stream  of  life.  And  since  it  Is  one  of 
the  last  living  links  with  man's  own  begin- 
nings, the  condor  may  well  have  something 
to  tell  us — if  we  would  only  pause  and  listen 
about  time  ,  .  .  and  change  ,  .  .  and  en- 
during. 


■WILLIAM  S.  MAILLIARD 


HON.  HAROLD  B.  COLUER 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  25.  1974 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  join  in  wishing  our 
able  colleague  from  California  "God- 
speed" as  he  leaves  the  Congress.  Our 
regret  at  his  departure  is  tempered  by  thp 
knowledge  that  his  talents  will  continue 
to  be  employed  in  behalf  of  the  Nation. 

William  S.  Mailliard,  more  Informally 
known  as  Bill,  has  served  America  well,' 
first  in  the  Navy  and  then  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  He  was  begin- 
ning his  third  term  when  I  began  serving 
in  the  House  back  in  1957.  During  those 
17  years  I  have  come  to  know  him  well. 
I  respect  him  for  his  ability,  his  dedica- 
tion, and  his  friendliness. 

Bill  has  done  great  things  on  behalf  of 
his  district,  his  State,  and  his  country, 
both  as  a  Member  of  this  great  body  and 
as  a  member  of  two  great  arms  of  the 
House — the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, where  he  became  the  ranking 
minority  member,  and  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Congressman  Mailllard's  expertise  will 
now  be  utilized  in  a  greater  sphere,  the 
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Organization  of  American  States."  I  am 
confident  that  he  will  give  as  gojpd  an 
account  of  himself  there  as  he  has  |in  the 
Congress. 


STATEMENT     BY     SECRETARTf     OF 
COMMERCE  FREDERICK  B.  DENT 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOTTTH    CAKOLIMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATJ  VES 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1974 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Fred  Dent  is  a  statesman 
whose  leadership,  character,  and  i^biUty 
instills  the  highest  confidence.  In  light  of 
recent  international  development^.  Sec- 
retary Dent's  comments  are  especially 
timely  and  important.  It  is  a  special 
pleasure  to  call  to  the  attention  pf  the 
Congress  his  excellent  statement  on  the 
proposed  Trade  Reform  Act:  [ 

Statement  of  the  Honorabue  Fredehick  B. 

Dent,  Secretary  or  Commerce,  BEi|bRE  the 

Senate  Finance  Committee  on  H.«.  10710, 

March  6,  1974 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  thi  Com- 
mittee: I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Comnfilttee  and  to  express  my 
views  on  HJl.  10710.  the  Trade  Reformi  Act  of 
1973. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  some  rather  major 
events  have  occurred  since  the  Administra- 
tion forwarded  its  proposed  trade  legislation 
to  the  Congress  last  spring,  particularly  the 
energy  problem  and  oil  embargo,  as  well  as  a 
strengthening  of  the  dollar  relative  to  the 
currencies  of  our  trading  partners.  We  have 
carefully  re-evaluated  the  trade  bill  and  the 
need  for  trade  negotiation  in  the  present 
context  of  events.  It  Is  my  firm  belief  that 
the  trade  bUl  and  trade  negotiations  are 
more  necessary  than  ever  to  deal  with  our 
recent  difficulties.  An  improved  framework 
for  trade  relations  will  help  difcl  more  effec- 
tively with  new  problems  as  they  arise. 

First,  the  United  States  wlU  need  to  ex- 
port more  to  pay  for  what  we  buy.  The  U.S. 
trade  position  did  Improve  In  1973  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  record-setting  export  performance, 
but  prospects  for  1974  are  not  encouraging. 
The  merchandise  trade  balance  shifted  from 
a  deficit  of  96.4  bUllon  In  1972  to  a  $1.7  bil- 
lion surplus  position  this  year.  Experts,  ex- 
cluding military  grant-aid,  expanded  by 
42%,  three  times  the  rate  of  advance  re- 
corded In  1972.  to  »70  billion.  Imports 
climbed  24%,  only  slightly  faster  than  In  the 
preceding  year,  to  $69  bUllon.  Higher  prices, 
reflecting  Inflation  and  currency  revalua- 
tions, contributed  heavUy  to  the  rise  In  U.S. 
foreign  trade  values. 

Several  factors  accounted  for  the  huge  ex- 
port gain:  (1)  a  strong  acceleration  In  for- 
eign economic  activity,  (2)  Increased  U.S. 
competitiveness  due  to  the  monetary  realign- 
ments of  the  past  two  years,  (3)  unusually 
heavy  demand  for  UJ3.  farm  products  due 
to  shortages  abroad,  and  (4)  the  attraction 
of  high  world  commodity  prices  which  made 
exporting  of  some  products  especially  profit- 
able in  view  of  domestic  price  controls.  Most 
of  the  Import  Increase  reflected  higher  prices. 
The  volume  of  our  foreign  purchases  was  re- 
tarded by  the  currency  shifts,  which  made 
other  countries'  goods  more  expensive,  and 
by  the  slowdown  In  the  U.S.  economy  as  the 
year  progressed. 

The  trade  outlook  for  1974  Is  extremely 
ciqi|dy  because  of  the  uncertain  effects  of  the 
erAgy  crisis.  It  now  appears  that  the  U.S. 
traS  balance  will  shift  back  to  a  deflcit  posi- 
tion. While  exports  are  expected  to  advance, 
the   Import   Increase   U  likely  to  be  much 
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larger  due  to  the  sharply  higher  cost  of  pe- 
troleum from  abroad.  Export  expansion  In 
1974  win  be  substantially  slower  than  last 
year's  spectacular  gain  as  economic  growth  in 
our  major  markets  will  be  reduced.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  sales  of  farm  commodi- 
ties should  continue  strong  for  some  time  and 
product  shortages  abroad  could  stimulate  de- 
mand for  some  U.S.  goods.  While  the  antic- 
ipated rise  In  the  petroleum  Import  bill  will 
swell  the  value  of  our  foreign  purchases,  ar- 
rivals of  other  products  from  abroad  may  be 
restrained  by  a  further  slowing  of  the  U.S. 
economy  and  the  demand-dampening  effects 
of  higher  foreign  prices. 

Consequently,  we  need  the  authority  pres- 
ently Incorporated  In  the  Trade  Reform  Act 
to  obtain  greater  market  access  abroad  for 
our  exports. 

Secondly,  other  countries  In  seeking  ways 
to  finance  their  greater  energy  costs  may 
be  tempted  to  restrict  Imports  of  other  goods 
while  artificially  encouraging  exports  through 
subsidies  or  other  means.  Not  only  will  the 
trade  bill  provide  the  legal  tools  for  com- 
bating unfair  or  unreasonable  trade  prac- 
tices, but  it  also  will  enable  U.S.  participa- 
tion In  multilateral  negotiations  designed 
to  continue  progress  toward  liberalization 
and  reform  of  the  international  economic 
system.  Moreover,  enactment  of  the  Trade 
Reform  Act  Is  necessary  to  give  credibility 
and  authority  to  our  negotiators  In  Interna- 
tional forums  dealing  with  trade  matters. 

Certainly,  we  do  not  want  to  repeat  the 
type  of  shortsighted,  restrictive  approaches 
of  the  30's,  which  resulted  In  decreased  trade 
and  worldwide  depression.  But,  if  the  trade 
bill  Is  delayed,  then  we  risk  other  countries' 
relying  on  unilateral  measures  designed  to 
promote  their  own  self  Interest  rather  than 
seeking  multilateral  solutions  to  common 
problems  which  would  be  beneficial  to  all 
nations. 

One  of  the  major  characteristics  of  the 
world  economy  at  present  Is  the  prevalence 
of  tight  supply-demand  situations  and  rec- 
ort-prlce  levels  In  many  of  the  major  Inter- 
nationally traded  basic  raw  materials  and 
foodstuffs.  While  the  present  period  of  wide- 
spread supply  difficulties  will  surely  abate, 
short  supplies  and  rising  prices  of  some  com- 
modities can  be  expected  Intermittently, 
"these  new  Issues  will  likely  cause  a  shift  in 
International  concern  from  solely  an  em- 
phasis on  market  access  to  one  Including 
equlUble  access  to  supplies.  While  equitable 
market  opportunities  for  U.S.  products  re- 
nukins  our  main  trade  policy  objective.  It  can 
be  anticipated  that  no  longer  will  the  Issue 
of  market  access  be  considered  In  Interna- 
tional forums  without  concurrent  considera- 
tion of  equitable  access  to  supplies. 

The  problems  raised  by  short  supplies  Im- 
pact the  International  economic  system  on 
several  fronts.  Solutions  reside  In  Interna- 
tional cooperation  and  consultations,  and  not 
through  shortsighted  unilateral  actions.  Uni- 
lateral restrictive  trade  or  moneUry  actions 
which  are  taken  to  relieve  domestic  economic 
problems  caused  by  short  supplies  will  ad- 
versely affect  the  economies  of  other  coun- 
tries. Offsetting  measures  by  the  affected 
countries  are  likely  to  follow,  the  result  of 
which  Is  that  every  country  loses.  Such  con- 
sequences can  best  be  precluded  If  national 
policies  are  taken  In  concert  with  accepted 
International  norms  or  agreed  procedures. 

In  considering  the  wide  range  of  new  mul- 
tilateral approaches  to  the  problem  of  short 
supplies,  including  a  more  effective  code  of 
general  principles  governing  short-supply 
situations  and  regularized  multilateral  con- 
sultation procedures.  It  must  be  kept  In  mind 
that  the  US.  Is  both  a  major  raw  material 
supplier  and  a  major  consumer  and  any  lim- 
itations we  seek  to  Impose  on  the  export  con- 
trol actions  of  other  countries  In  the  context 
of  an  International  code  of  conduct  would 
affect  our  own  freedom  of  action. 
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tardt  autboritt 
Let  me  now  turn  to  the  trade  bill  Itself, 
focusing  on  those  features  which  are  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions,  a  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  has  emerged 
as  a  responsive  and  constructive  answer  to 
the  complex  trade  policy  objectives  that  the 
U.S.  should  seek  to  achieve  In  the  forth- 
coming round  of  new  trade  negotiations. 

In  the  area  of  tariffs,  we  believe  that  au- 
thority to  eliminate,  reduce  or  Increase  duties 
on  all  products  In  the  context  of  negotiated 
agreements  Is  needed  to  deal  with  two  main 
problem  areas.  The  first  is  the  tariff  disad- 
vantage U.S.  exporters  face  In  comptetlng  with 
European  producers  In  European  markets 
where  Internal  tariffs  on  the  movement  of 
Industrial  products  within  that  market  are 
being  eliminated,  but  continue  to  apply  to 
third  country  suppliers.  The  European  Com- 
munity Is  also  expanding  its  network  of  pref- 
erential arrangements  with  countries  In  the 
Mediterranean  area,  Africa  and  elsewhere. 
A  major  reduction  of  tariffs  provides  the  most 
practicable  approach  for  offsetting  the  ero- 
sion of  the  most-favored-nation  keystone  of 
the  post-war  trading  system  which  until 
recent  years  protected  U.S.  exporters  against 
tariff  discrimination  in  foreign  markets.  The 
second  relates  to  the  high  tariffs  on  some 
products  that  all  of  our  major  trading  part- 
ners stlU  maintain  to  varying  degrees,  espe- 
cially those  on  products  where  our  exports 
would  have  a  competitive  edge  If  high  tariffs 
were  reduced. 

The  tariff  reduction  authority  contained 
in  the  bill  Is  somewhat  less  than  we  have  re- 
quested: however.  It  does  contain  sufficient 
negotiating  authority  to  achieve  a  subsUn- 
tlal  reduction  In  tariff  levels  worldwide  and 
to  work  toward  greater  market  access  for 
U.S.  products  abroad. 

nontarifp  barriers 
Concerted  efforts  will  also  l>e  required  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  nontarlfl  barriers  to 
trade,  commonly  known  as  NTB's.  NTB's, 
such  as  Import  licensing  systems,  discrimina- 
tory standards  or  procurement  regulations, 
advertising  or  paclcaging  laws,  and  so  forth, 
are  more  effective  In  many  ways  than  tariffs 
In  barring  VS.  exports  from  foreign  markeU, 
diminishing  the  benefits  of  reciprocal  trade 
concessions  and  preventing  the  further  de- 
velopment of  open  and  nondiscriminatory 
trade  among  nations. 

I  believe  that  the  multUateral  approach  to 
negotiations  on  NTB's  wUl  open  up  new  op- 
portunities for  finding  solutions  to  the  very 
difficult  question  of  how  to  deal  with  trade 
barriers  that  are  embodied  In  a  wide  range 
of  national  laws,  regulations  and  admlnU- 
tratlve  practices.  While  we  hope  to  accom- 
plish as  much  as  possible  In  this  area  during 
the  period  scheduled  for  the  current  negotia- 
tions, past  experience  tells  us  that  negotta- 
tlons  on  nontertff  barriers  must  realistically 
be  viewed  In  a  longer  time  frame  for  maxi- 
mum results. 

It  should  be  possible  to  negotiate  and 
implement  some  important  NTB  agreements 
within  the  5-year  time  limit  imposed  by  the 
bill,  such  as  codes  on  standards  and  licens- 
ing and  government  procurement  practices. 
But  we  must  also  recognize  the  inherent 
complexity  and  difficulty  of  dealing  with 
practices  that  are  Imbedded  in  complex  na- 
tional laws  and  Involve  Important  domestic 
constituencies.  We  feel,  therefore,  that  these 
negotiations  should  be  viewed  as  only  the 
beginning  of  a  continuous  process.  Since 
Section  102  Insures  close  and  continual  in- 
volvement of  the  Congress  in  the  negotia- 
tion and  implementation  of  NTB  agreement*, 
it  could  be  argued  that  there  Is  no  need  to 
place  a  time  limitation  on  this  particular 
authority. 

COVERNMENT-INDTJSTmT    CONSULTATIONfl 

One  aspect  of  the  forthcoming  negotia- 
tions. In  which  I  have  a  particularly  strong 
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Interest,  Involves  the  establishment  of  a  Joint 
consultation  program  between  government 
negotiators  and  domestic  industries  to  assure 
that  the  views  of  American  Industry  are 
fully  considered  from  the  early  preparatory 
stages  to  the  final  agreements. 

Ambassador  Eberle  and  I  agreed  many 
months  ago  that  there  was  a  need  for  a  closer 
and  more  effective  Industry-government  re- 
lationship than  has  existed  in  previous  nego- 
tiations. Anticipating  the  Congressional  in- 
terest that  has  been  reflected  In  Section  135, 
we  Initiated  a  Joint  three-stage  program  to 
develop  an  adequate  mechanism  for  such 
mutual  consultations.  The  first  two  stages 
took  place  between  June  and  September  1973 
and  encompassed  a  series  of  18  briefings  for 
some  600  participants  at  both  the  policy  and 
technical  levels  of  U.S.  industry.  We  solic- 
ited their  views  and  recommendations  on 
bow  to  establish  an  effective  consultative 
mechanism.  We  also  asked  them  to  nomi- 
nate representatives  from  their  Industries 
whom  they  consider  particularly  well  quail- 
fled  to  represent  their  views  In  the  cpnsulta- 
tlon  process. 

We  are  now  embarking  on  the  third  stage. 
Formal  advisory  committees  are  being  estab- 
lished under  provisions  of  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory Committee  Act.  The  structure  we  are 
establishing  provides  for  one  overall  Policy 
Advisory  Committee  composed  of  chief  ex- 
ecutives from  Industry  as  policy-level  advis- 
ors for  American  Industry  as  a  whole.  In 
addition,  there  will  also  be  some  26  Techni- 
cal Advisory  Committees  covering  the  var- 
ious sectors  of  U.S.  industry.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  the  experience  and  expertise 
which  these  industry  advisors  will  bring  to 
government  decision -making  will  greatly 
assist  our  negotiators  In  their  efforts  to  ob- 
tain maximum  benefits  for  the  U.S.  In  the 
negotiating  process. 

Of  course,  these  industry  advisory  commit- 
tees constitute  only  one  aspect  of  the  exten- 
sive public  Input  which  we  will  be  seeking 
prior  to  entering  Into  trade  negotiations.  The 
bill,  as  passed  by  the  House,  contains  provi- 
sions for  an  overall  public  advisory  commit- 
tee. Tariff  Commission  advice  based  on  pub- 
lic hearings  and  public  hearings  before  an 
agency  or  Interagency  comlmttee  designated 
by  the  President. 

import   REUZr    AND    SAFEGUARD    MEASURES 

Another  important  feature  of  this  blU  is 
the  significant  relaxation  of  the  relatively 
stringent  domestic  eligibility  criteria  for  Im- 
p<»t  relief.  Under  the  existing  TEA  niles  of 
eliglbaity  for  "escape  clause"  relief,  almost 
two-thirds  of  the  petitioning  Industries  have 
failed  to  meet  the  qualifying  test.  I  think 
we  can  all  agree  that  the  present  TEA  import 
relief  measures  are  Inadequate  to  deal  with 
those  disruptions  to  certain  American  man- 
ufacturers which  are  caused  by  injurious  in- 
creases of  imports  resulting  from  changing 
patterns  of  International  trade.  M<»'e  realistic 
eligibility  criteria  for  safeguard  relief  are  nec- 
essary under  present  conditions,  and  of 
course  will  be  needed  even  more  perhaps  to 
meet  the  new  conditions  of  competition  fol- 
lowing completion  of  the  proposed  trade  ne- 
gotiations. 

While  the  new  round  of  negotiations  and 
further  trade  liberalization  will  undoubtedly 
bring  benefits  for  American  exporters,  pro- 
ducers, and  consumers.  It  is  also  Important 
to  recognize  that  some  Industries  may  en- 
counter Individual  hardships  In  making 
timely  adjustment  to  the  Increased  Import 
competition  that  may  arise  In  certain  sectors 
as  the  liberalization  procedures  take  effect. 
I  consider  that  the  easier  access  to  the  escape 
clause  provided  by  the  TRA  Is  vital  if  we  are 
to  provide  assurances  to  U.S.  Industry  that 
they  will  be  safeguarded  against  unforeseen 
disruptions  from  imports  as  trade  barriers 
are  reduced. 

In  addltl(Mi  to  the  need  for  a  more  effective 
domestic  procedure  to  guard  against  dlsrup- 
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tlons  caused  by  changing  patterns  of  Inter- 
national trade.  It  is  also  Important  that  new 
arrangements  be  developed  at  the  interna- 
tional level  to  deal  with  such  problems.  As 
part  of  the  upcoming  trade  negotiations,  we 
will  seek  better  International  rules  to  cope 
with  rapid  changes  In  foreign  trade  patterns 
and  sudden  Inflows  of  particular  products 
from  abroad.  It  Is  generally  recognized  by  the 
nations  of  the  world  that  we  need  to  develop 
a  multilateral  safeguard  system — one  that 
would  operate  In  a  more  equitable  manner. 

adjustment  assistance 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  an  Integral  part  of 
Import  relief  Is  the  adjustment  of  our  do- 
mestic Industries,  I  would  like  to  comment 
briefly  on  the  program  of  assistance  to  firms 
Included  In  Chapter  III,  Title  n.  I  believe 
that  the  new  provisions  provide  for  a  sound 
program  of  aid  to  Import -Impacted  Ameri- 
can manufacturers.  Those  provisions  should 
eliminate  the  main  problems  which  have 
hampered  accomplishment  of  similar  objec- 
tives under  current  law.  The  simple  and  more 
objective  qualifying  criteria  will  make  it 
easier  to  identify  Immediate  problems  and 
to  apply  sound  measures  that  will  help  Indus- 
trial firms  Improve  their  operations.  It  should 
be  understood  that  we  Intend  to  provide 
quick  assistance  to  firms  whose  difficulties 
clearly  stem  from  import  competition  and 
that  we  do  not  intend  that  firms  exi>erlenc- 
ing  declining  sales  and  production  as  a  con- 
sequence of  seasonal  and  cyclical  forces  or 
because  of  changing  domestic  competition 
shoxild  receive  trade  adjustment  assistance. 
In  addition  to  this  program,  the  President 
proposed  on  February  19  the  Economic  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1974  which  will  provide, 
among  other  benefits,  further  federal  assist- 
ance to  help  Industries  adjust  to  foreign 
competition. 

TRADE  WITH   NONBCARKET  ECONOMY  COUNTRIEa 

A3  you  know,  the  bill  as  originally  drafted 
would  have  made  it  possible  to  expand  sig- 
nificantly our  trade  with  nonmarket  economy 
countries. 

There  are  two  basic  economic  advantages  to 
the  United  States  in  extending  nondiscrim- 
inatory treatment  to  imports  from  nonmarket 
economy  countries.  First,  it  will  normalize 
our  commercial  relations  with  these  coun- 
tries. We  have  strong  reasons  to  believe  that 
once  normal  commercial  relations  are  estab- 
lished, the  nonmarket  economy  countries  will 
Increase  their  purchases  from  the  VS.,  thus 
maintaining  the  large  contribution  which 
this  trade  has  already  made  to  our  balance 
of  payments,  and  creating  new  Jobs  for 
Americans  as  new  exports  are  developed. 

Secondly,  we  antic^ate  extending  nondis- 
criminatory tariff  treatment  in  the  context 
of  trade  agreements  or  trade  protocols.  These 
agreements  would  benefit  U.S.  firms  engaged 
in  East-West  trade  through  measures  for  the 
improvement  of  U3.  Government  commer- 
cial representation  in  the  local  coimtry  and 
provision  for  reciprocal  credits,  arbitration, 
patent  and  copyright  protection,  and  busi- 
ness facilities.  Also,  these  agreements  would 
resolve  other  barriers  to  trade  such  as  out- 
standing financial  claims  and  bond  obliga- 
tions. 

With  regard  to  restrictions  on  credit,  I 
would  point  out  that  most  other  western 
industrial  countries  have  found  normal  ex- 
port credit  policies  necessary  for  expanding 
their  trade  with  non-market  economy  coun- 
tries in  view  of  the  foreign  exchange  short- 
age in  the  U£.SJt.  and  Eastern  European 
countries.  Credits  have  been  used  to  en- 
courage such  trade  because  these  countries 
have  continually  seen  their  exports  to  the 
East  exceed  Imports. 

Denial  of  U.S.  credit  for  the  purchase  of 
eligible  items  will  be  less  harmful  to  the 
non-market  economy  countries  (who  can  get 
similar  goods  elsewhere)  than  to  the  VS., 
which  stands  to  lose  significant  sales  to  for- 
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eign  competitors.  The  result,  of  course,  would 
mean  that  potential  American  Jobs  would  go 
to  other  countries  willing  and  able  to  finance 
exports  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Eastern  Eiu-o- 
pean  countries.  The  extension  of  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment supported  credits  for  East-West 
trade,  on  the  other  hand,  would  allow  U.S. 
buslnessm^  to  sell,  at  interest  rates  which 
are  competitive  with  those  offered  elsewhere 
in  the  West. 

In  summary,  Improved  economic  and  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  non-market  econ- 
omy countries  can  contribute  to  our  balance 
of  trade,  given  their  strong  desire  to  Import 
U.S.-made  manufactured  goods.  Such  U.S. 
exports  are,  of  course,  subject  to  controls  on 
items  Involving  our  national  security.  Fur- 
thermore, Increased  East-West  trade  could 
provide  new  sources  of  energy  and  other  raw 
materials,  as  well  as  more  employment  op- 
portunity for  American  labor.  I  would  urge 
therefore  that  this  Committee  eliminate  the 
restrictions  placed  on  the  authority  of  Title 
rV  by  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
would  reduce  rather  than  expand  trade  with 
non-market    economy    countries. 


T.  G.  REEVES 


HON.  JACK  6RINKLEY 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  26.  1974 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  a  longtime  and  good  friend  Is 
always  a  particularly  sad  time  for  all  of 
us.  Just  last  week  in  my  hometown  of 
Columbus,  Oa..  one  of  the  most  highly 
respected  members  of  our  community, 
Mr.  T.  G.  Reeves,  passed  away.  T.  G. 
Reeves  was  In  the  truest  sense  "a  man 
for  all  seasons" — many  great  and  noble 
things  could  well  be  said  of  and  about 
him. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues  the  following 
article  by  Mr.  Majoiard  R.  Ashworth, 
president  of  the  Columbus  Ledger-En- 
quirer newspapers,  which  is  a  touching 
tribute  to  a  great  man — written  by  a 
great  man  in  his  own  right. 

The  article  reads: 
T.  G.  Reeves,  a  Great  Leaobi,  a  Fink  Friend 

(Note. — The  following  Is  a  tribute  to  the 
late  T.  Q.  Reeves,  written  by  Maynard  R. 
Ashworth,  a  long-time  personal  friend  and 
associate,  and  president  of  the  Ledger-En- 
quirer new^apers.) 

T.Q.  is  dead. 

This  is  hard  to  believe — it  Just  can't  be — 
but  he  Is  gone. 

I  have  known  T.G.  since  1927 — 47  years. 
Fve  known  T.O.  in  business,  Tve  known  him 
in  political  campaigns,  in  political  office — 
when  he  managed  his  father-ln-law's  cam- 
paign for  governor  of  the  state — and  during 
the  eighteen  years  he  was  on  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners  of  Muscogee  County, 
his  many  ramifications  in  politics  In  Musco- 
gee County,  his  Interest  In  all  political  offices 
of  the  state  as  well  as  at  the  local  level.  His 
opinion  was  always  asked — his  influence 
sought,  felt  mandatory  to  election — by  polit- 
ical candidates. 

I  knew  him  in  baseball,  when  he  headed 
the  local  minor  league  baseball  club  affiliated 
with  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals.  He  was  Mr. 
Baseball.  Branch  Rickey  was  his  friend.  He 
palled  with  the  great  is  baseball. 

I  have  known  him  in  his  many  years  of 
effective  work  with  the  Army,  Fve  associated 
with  him  on  many  occasions  involving  the 
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military.  We've  made  many  trips  together  to 
Wa^ington  regarding  ctvUian-Army  rela- 
tions— we  have  been  together  so  often  at  Fort 
Bennlng  It  was  like  home.  We've  known  many 
at  all  military  levels.  His  opinion  was  asked 
on  many  occasions  reference  the  military. 
And  he  was  loyal  always,  intensely  loyal  to 
the  Army.  And  the  Army  was  loyal  to  him. 
They  respected  htm  for  his  support,  for  his 
innate  integrity.  T.O.  was  a  sergeant  major 
of  the  old  school — he  had  the  rank  of  ser- 
geant major  in  World  War  I.  He  knew  Army 
language,  he  knew  the  characteristics  of 
those  who  served  in  the  Army,  he  understood 
the  Army. 

I  have  been  with  TO.  on  many  social  func- 
tions, at  his  farm,  at  state  c^ltols,  fishing. 
Always  It  has  been  exciting  and  challenging, 
the  untuual,  to  know  T.O.  in  all  of  bis  activi- 
ties, to  be  a  friend  and  to  have  him  as  a 
friend.  He  was  a  close  friend,  one  who  stood 
by  when  the  going  was  rough.  He  was  not  a 
fair  weather  friend. 

H^  loved  pointed  banter,  repartee  of  a 
poignant  and  spirited  nature— cutting — 
slashing — so  much  so  people  listening 
thought  "this  is  a  fight,"  but  no.  it  was  al- 
ways "for  fun."  And  he  and  I  were  continu- 
ously at  it — he  loved  it — so  did  I. 

I  shall  miss  him,  I  shall  miss  him  sorely 
because  I  have  come  down  the  long  road  of 
life  with  this  friend  and  his  passing  will  not 
be  taken  in  stride.  It  will  be  profoundly  sad 
and  there  will  be  a  lonesomenesB  which  can- 
not be  overcome — only  T.O.  filled  his  vigorous 
life  as  no  other,  in  his  way — no  one  could  be 
like  him. 

Finally,  T.G.  was  a  deeply  religious  man. 
He  always  said,  "the  Old  Master,  He  knows 
best.  Whatever  He  tells  me  to  do  that  I  try  to 
do."  So  the  "Old  Master"  has  decided  that 
It  Is  time  for  T.O.  to  leave  his  life  and  the 
rest  of  us  must  accept  His  decision. 

J  aball  *18B  him. 

So.  TO.  —30—. 
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11500  BANANAS  ON  PIKES  PEAK 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALETORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  modem 
sxurface  mining  methods  with  large-scale 
machinery  allow  removal  of  surface  earth 
and  rock,  extraction  of  the  coal  and 
restoration  of  surface  to  Its  original,  or 
a  better,  use.  "nils  cycle  from  grass  to 
grass  seldom  misses  as  many  as  two 
growing  seasons,  and  frequently  only  one. 

Today's  modem,  highly  technical 
surface  mining  industry  would  be  har- 
assed and  victimized  by  HR.  11500  for 
something  that  happened  before  It  was 
created. 

In  the  old  laissez  faire  da3^  along  the 
Appalachian  Chain,  coal  seams  outcrop- 
plzig  the  moimtalnsldes  were  stripped 
with  obvious  disregard  for  the  environ- 
mental aftermath.  This  was  done  mostly 
by  snasdl  operators  using  cnide  tech- 
nology. Large  areas  of  the  coimtryslde 
show  the  environmental  scars  of  their 
unconcern. 

The  old  quick  and  dirty  strip  mining 
methods  are  as  different  as  day  from 
night  from  today's  modem  surface  mines 
run  by  environmentally  responsible 
operators. 

H.R.  11500  takes  no  account  of  this 
difference.  It  Is  as  unrealistic  as  trying 
to  grow  bananas  on  Pike's  Peak. 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

or   CALXPOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tttesday,  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  able  and  deeply  committed 
privacy  proponents  is  former  Congress- 
man Jackson  E.  Betts.  He  led  a  campaign 
to  reform  the  decennial  census  which  had 
support  from  all  parts  of  America.  As  a 
Member  of  Congress  for  22  years,  Jack 
Betts  saw  the  growth  of  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  gradually  probe  deeper  and 
deeper  Into  individual  lives.  He  is  cur- 
rently most  interested  In  congressional 
activity  for  restoring  the  rights  to 
privacy. 

The  congressional  program  for  privacy 
is  on  the  move,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  will 
dramatically  demonstrate  next  Tuesday, 
April  4,  when  a  2-hour  special  order, 
"The  Congressional  Commitment  for  Pri- 
vacy" is  scheduled. 

Prom  this  expression  of  support  to 
make  the  93d  Congress  the  "Privacy  Con- 
gress," we  will  have  our  national  battle 
plan  for  success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  Mr.  Betts  of  Ohio  be  in- 
cluded with  my  remarks : 

Jacksok  E.  Betts, 
rindlay,  Ohio,  March  21, 1974. 
Hon.  Barry  Ooldwater,  Jr., 
VS.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Barrt:  Those  of  us  who  have  been 
pressing  for  legislation  to  guarantee  rights 
of  privacy  to  individuals  whose  personal  rec- 
ords are  now  vastly  more  sensitive  in  com- 
puterized form  should  wholeheartedly  wel- 
come President  NixcHi's  recent  State  of  the 
Union  announcement.  The  Pledge  of  Execu- 
tive level  attention  to  develop  proper  stand- 
ards for  collection  and  use  of  facte  about  in- 
dividuals supports  the  demands  for  strong 
action  made  by  Members  of  Congress  for 
nearly  a  decade. 

Few  can  dispute  the  importance  or  urgency 
for  a  policy  level  review  of  government  rec- 
ord-keeping practices.  Nevertheless,  studying 
the  situation  may  be  time  consuming  and  In 
any  event  the  course  of  action  is  already 
charted  In  legislation  currently  before  Con- 
greea.  Your  bills,  like  many  reforms  intro- 
duced in  earlier  years,  can  serve  as  the  basis 
of  a  presidential  reform  program. 

My  thinking  on  the  subject  centers  on  the 
largest  and  most  comprehensive  crtlection 
of  personal  facts;  the  census.  I  evaluated  the 
1970  decennial  census  plans  in  1967  and 
found  them  overly  Involved  and  threatening 
every  citizen  with  a  JaU  sentence  if  he  failed 
to  comply.  Despite  the  lively  controversy 
which  followed  on  my  prop>oeal  to  limit  man- 
datory census  questions,  I  stUl  believe  the 
census  reflects  a  basic  Issue  in  bringing  into 
balance  national  information  requirements 
against  the  citizen's  right  to  retain  certain 
facts  about  himself,  his  home  and  i>ersonaI 
life.  This  dispute  still  must  be  resolved. 

A  variety  of  criticisms  of  present  Federal 
Information  practices  have  been  raised  In  the 
last  ten  years  In  addition  to  the  conduct  of 
the  census.  Creation  of  a  national  data  cenr 
ter,  selling  mailing  liets.  releasing  federal 
personal  income  tax  returns,  building  central 
files  for  the  unemployed,  welfare  recipients, 
children  of  migrant  children,  and  adopted 
children,  maintaining  and  distributing  In- 
vestigative and  arrest  files  In  the  hands  of  law 
enforcement   organizations  and   the  role  Of 


credit  reporting  agencies,  have  come  under 
congressional  scrutiny.  Each  has  Its  own 
merits  and  priority  for  Congress.  Informa- 
tion collection  Is  but  the  first  stage  in  the 
process  of  record-keeping,  applications  of 
data  and  transfers  of  Information  held  lu 
Federal  computers. 

I  was  delighted  that  a  brocul,  comprehen- 
sive solution  to  the  dUemma  of  privacy  versus 
government  Information  handling  has  come 
to  the  forefront  in  your  bill  to  create  a  Code 
of  Pair  Information  Practices.  This  concept 
together  with  enforcement  through  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Courts  Is  a 
great  advance  over  earlier  piecemeal  ap- 
proaches. The  American  people  are  calling  for 
high  standards,  clearly  defined  and  strongly 
upheld  by  all  public  agencies.  I  hope  with 
hearings  and  support  from  the  press  and  pub- 
lic, it  will  be  passed  in  the  House  as  the 
model  of  national  action. 

These  are  tlines  when  confidence  In  oijr 
system  of  government  and  our  leaders  Ui 
Washington  are  waning.  Surely  an  important 
element  of  trust  and  support  for  the  govern- 
ment lies  in  maintaining  high  respect  for  in- 
dividual privacy  in  the  collection  of  personal 
Uiformation.  Proposals  such  as  issuing  Amer- 
icans identification  numbers  only  Intensifies 
the  problem  of  assuring  rights  of  individual 
identity  and  personality.  The  President's 
willingness  to  open  an  intensive  Cabinet-level 
review  of  Federal  Information  practices  is  an 
important  recognition  that  basic  human 
needs  are  involved. 

As  a  veteran  of  the  battles  to  assure  citi- 
zen rights  to  personal  privacy  in  the  com- 
puter age,  I  wish  you  overwhelming  suc- 
cess in  approval  of  a  Code  of  Fair  Informa- 
tion Practices.  Tou  can  be  certain  of  my  con- 
tinued commitment  to  resolve  this  issue. 
Sincerely. 

Jack  Betts. 


CmZEN  LIPESAVERS 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  WALSH 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  often 
the  heroic  deeds  of  private  citizens  go 
unnoticed — lost  in  headlines  of  political 
and  social  turmoil  that  are  so  prevalent 
In  our  time.  Therefore,  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  Roch- 
ester Democrat  and  Chronicle  and  its 
correspondent,  Marge  Van  Iseghem,  for 
their  article  on  seven  citizen  lifesavers. 
To  be  congratulated  even  more,  however, 
are  the  citizens  themselves  who,  in  many 
cases,  disregarded  their  own  health  and 
safety  to  come  to  the  aid  of  their  fellow 
man. 

The  article,  in  the  Pebruary  27  edition 
of  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  follows: 

CrrizEN  Lifesavers 

Canandaigua. — Seven  life-saving  awards 
were  presented  last  night  during  the  I2th 
Canandaigua  Safety  Council. 

Also  honored  was  a  Reed  Corners  truck 
driver  who  has  driven  one  million  accident- 
free  miles. 

The  safety  patrols  at  Canandaigua  Ele- 
mentary School  and  Saint  Mary's  Parochial 
schools  received  awards  for  dedicated  service 
to  fellow  students. 

Robert  H.  Halght,  a  city  patroloo&n,  pre- 
sented the  safety  awards  as  chairman  of  the 
recipient  selection  committee. 

Life-saving  commendations  went  to: 

Barbara  Olds,  of  Canandalgtia  town, 
credited  with  saving  the  life  of  a  swlmnoer 
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In  England  last  May.  Miss  Olds  swam  about 
40  yards  in  lOO-foot  deep  waters  of  a  stream 
to  rescue  a  man  who  encountered  problems 
whUe  practicing  long-dlstanoe  swimming. 

Jerry  R.  Moore,  Crystel  Beach  volunteer 
fireman,  credited  with  saving  a  driver  from 
a  burning  car  last  July  13. 

Joseph  J.  Veto,  of  Manchester,  manual 
arts  therapy  assistant  at  the  local  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital,  who  provided  arti- 
ficial respiration  aid  for  a  patient  discovered 
overcome  on  the  hospital  lawn  Sept.  12. 

David  Weatherspoon,  of  Geneva,  who  works 
m  building  maintenance  at  the  Veterans 
Hospital.  On  Dec.  6  he  acted  quickly  to  re- 
move a  burning  Jacket  from  a  patient  and 
the  patient  suffered  few  consequences  from 
the  emergency. 

Robert  Stetzenmeyer,  a  member  of  the 
Canandaigua  Mutual  Hook  and  Ladder  Co., 
who  saved  the  lives  of  two  persons  trapped 
in  the  second  story  of  a  burning  home  out- 
side Shortsville  last  June.  Stetzenmeyer 
called  firemen  and  enlisted  aid  of  four  con- 
struction workers,  who  helped  him  steady  a 
ladder  while  he  rescued  the  occupants. 

Gary  S.  Fritz  of  Naples,  is  Ontario  County 
Planning  Administrator,  credited  with  giving 
emergency  aid  to  a  patient  while  on  a  call 
with  the  Naples  Fire  Ambulance.  Fritz's  ef- 
forts last  Dec.  23  saved  the  patient's  life, 
doctors  said. 

Anthony  Cardulla  of  Victor,  who  helped 
save  a  co-virorker  on  a  bviilding  project.  The 
worker  suffered  electrical  shock  when  he  fell 
from  a  ladder.  Cardulla  tugged  a  tool  free 
from  the  victim's  hand  by  the  cord  and  ap- 
plied mouth  to  mouth  resuscitation  to  save 
the  man's  life. 

The  occupational  award  went  to  Jerome  F. 
Carroll  of  Reed  Corners.  Carroll,  a  mainte- 
nance truck  driver  for  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Transportation,  has  logged 
one  million  accident-free  miles  while  on  the 
Job. 

County  Judge  Oeorge  A.  Reed  of  Canan- 
daigua was  the  Master  of  Ceremonies  «t  the 
safety  council  program,  attended  by  150  at 
the  Sheraton  Inn. 

Outgoing  council  chairman  Daniel  Mergen- 
thaler  turned  the  1974  reins  over  to  Ella 
Dunham. 

Mrs.  Dunham  said  council  work  will  center 
on  training  workshops  for  business  people 
about  occupational  safety  and  health  law  and 
oa  more  programs  for  senior  citizens  and 
young  persons  who  serve  as  baby  sitters. 


ADVERSARY  JOURNALISM 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
to  time  In  recent  months,  Mr.  C.  L.  Dan- 
cey,  editor  of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star 
has  expressed  his  concern  over  the  activ- 
ities of  some  of  his  colleagues  who.  In  Mr. 
Dancey's  view,  were  abandoning  the  role 
of  reporters  of  events  but  Instead  were 
taking  an  adversary  role  In  reporting  the 
news. 

In  his  most  recent  editorial,  entitled 
"Adversary  Journalism"  Mr.  Dancey  sets 
forth  some  thoughts  which  I  know  will 
be  of  Interest  to  my  colleagues  and  also 
to  our  friends  In  the  press  galleries. 

I  insert  the  text  of  the  editorial  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

ADTZBsaxT  Jottknalibu 
A  couple  of  years  ago  there  was  a  lot  of 
whoop-de-do  In  professional  circles  about  the 
glories  and  virtues  of  "advocacy  Journalism". 
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We  said  at  the  time  that  the  trouble  with 
It  Is  that  It  soon  becomes  "adversary  Journal- 
ism". 

Well,  lo  and  behold,  comes  1974  and  the 
Columbia  University  Journalism  Review,  and 
the  gang  who  regard  themselves  as  the  east- 
ern artistocracy  of  Journalism  have  quietly 
switched  words — and  are  now  propounding  a 
self-serving  philosophy  to  Justify  what  they 
now  openly  caOl  "adversary  Journalism." 

It  is  curious  that  some  folks  who  have  been 
defending  thenoselves  and  their  conduct  by 
proclaiming  they  were  only  doing  their  Jobs 
are  now  apparently  admitting  that  they  have 
adopted  an  adversary  role^and  are  trying  to 
Justify  it  (after  the  fact)  with  philosophical 
ingenuity. 

There  is  one  thing  wrong  with  "adversary 
Journalism"  for  starters.  Journalists  ought 
not  pre-empt  the  role  of  the  political  opposi- 
tion. 

In  our  system,  there  is  an  "adversary"  al- 
ready, and  they  are  svipposed  to  do  the  fight- 
ing— and  we  are  supposed  to  referee  to  some 
extent  as  the  inevitable  middle-man  many 
of  the  times  between  the  claimants  and  the 
public. 

The  combined  role  of  referee,  scorekeeper, 
and  player  Isn't  a  viable  one. 

Likewise,  If  we  believe  the  Jvmk  we  are  now 
putting  out,  we  would  always  be  on  the  side 
of  the  "outs"  attacking  the  "Ins"  and  that 
pre-determlnes  an  unfair  situation  .  ,  .  for 
no  good  reason. 

In  piirsuit  of  doctrines  to  Justify  some  of 
the  things  done  In  the  past  year,  apparently, 
we  are  also  pushing  "professionalism"  dan- 
gerously far — If  the  Columbia  Journalism  Re- 
view is  reaUy  representative. 

In  the  Review  there  emerges  the  persistent 
assiunption  that  we  "professionals"  have  now 
staked  out  a  kind  of  private  Jurisdiction  of 
our  own  in  the  field  of  expression  and  Infor- 
mation, and  freedom  of  expression  by  others 
is  properly  subject  to  our  censorship  or  recon- 
struction. 

Now,  most  of  the  time  It  Is  subject  to  our 
summarization  and  further  study  and  the 
pursuit  of  information  beyond  that  offered. 
But  that  is  simply  a  practical,  fiukctional 
necessity  because  everything  in  Uils  world  is 
limited.  Including  time  and  ^ace.  It  Is  not 
scHne  kind  of  "right"  either  professional  or 
God-given  1 

Fredom  of  expression  belongs  to  everybody 
to  the  extent  that  he  can  make  himself 
beard. 

The  cacaphony  Is  such  and  the  means  of 
mass  communication  limited  so  that  some 
cannot — ^but  It  does  not  fcdiow  that  any 
official  Is  somehow  cheating  dmd  per  se  dis- 
honest becavise  he  finds  ways  to  exercise  that 
freedom  without  going  through  a  transfor- 
mation handled  by  us. 

The  manifest  frustration  shown  by  some  of 
our  best  known  broadcasters  and  vrriters 
when  any  official  escapes  them  by  going  di- 
rectly to  the  people,  or  by  releasing  informa- 
tion on  a  schedule  where  there  Is  "no  time 
to  check"  strongly  suggests  that  they  are  not 
only  "adversary  Journalists"  but  think  that 
somehow  the  rules  of  the  game  require  others 
to  hand  over  the  ball  of  free  expression  to 
them  on  every  occasion  ...  so  they  can  prac- 
tice their  "professionalism"  oa.  his  words! 

Professionalism  to  the  point  of  narcissism 
Is  not  attractive,  and  the  notion  in  those 
"highest"  of  professional  circles  that  second- 
hand news  Is  better  than  first-hand  news — 
providing,  of  course,  that  It  is  our  hands 
It  passes  through — Is  not  an  attitude  likely 
to  be  shared  by  the  people,  generally. 

They  may  accept  second-hand  nevrs  as  a 
functional  necessity,  but  In  areas  of  prime 
Interest  they  would  like  to  get  it  first-hand 
when  possible.  They  don't  take  kindly  to  the 
attitude  that  first-hand  news  ought  to  be 
outlawed — or  that  all  freedom  of  e]q>resslon 
Is  properly  subject  to  "professional  analysis," 
before  publication. 

It  is  somewhat  shocking  to  hear  prominent 
Journalists  complaining  bitterly  that  they 
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sometimes  do  not  get  to  practice  pre-censor- 
ship  on  official  or  p<ditlcal  pronouncements! 

Our  real  Job  Is  to  report  such  things  faith- 
fully and  as  faithfully  report  the  responses 
made  by  the  political  opposition. 

Yet,  too  much  of  the  dialogue  In  the  Re- 
view presumes  a  kind  of  sacred  right  to  pre- 
censorship  by  us  on  the  one  hand — and  then 
to  pre-empt  the  proper  opposition  and  act  as 
adversary,  ourselves,  in  the  very  process  of 
reporting  such  events ! 

We  are  deluding  ourselves  with  manipula- 
tive rationeJes. 

If  we  talk  ourselves  into  this  level  of  pro- 
fessional arrogance,  we  are  going  to  get  our- 
selves into  a  lot  of  trouble  with  the  people 
we  are  supposed  to  communicate  with 
smoothly. 

What  Is  worse — we  will  deserve  It! 

The  role  of  Klng-MsJcer  destroys  the  role 
of  conununicator.  It  also  corrupts  the  demo- 
cratic process. 

We  can  afford  to  do  neither. 

And  the  modern  centralization  of  the  han- 
dling of  instant  news  and  its  Instant  dis- 
semination among  a  very  few  in  New  York 
City  doesn't  bestow  on  them  such  a  right.  It 
only  bestows  such  an  opportunity.  True  pro- 
fessionalism requires  that  it  be  rejected — not 
ejcplolted. 

C.  L.  Dancey. 


SURVEY  OF  REQUIRED  COLLEGE 
TEXTS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly Young  Americans  for  Freedom  pub- 
lished an  article  detailing  the  results  of 
a  survey  of  10  colleges  and  universities 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  This  sur- 
vey dealt  with  the  required  texts  for 
courses  in  the  departments  of  political 
science,  sociology,  economics,  and  politi- 
cal philosophy.  I  found  the  results  Inter- 
esting and  a  commentary  on  the  basic 
direction  of  many  of  our  Nation's  institu- 
tions of  higher  education. 

At  this  point  I  include  if!  the  Record 
the  article  "Readings  from  the  Left" 
from  a  recent  issue  of  New  Guard,  the 
magazine  of  Young  Americans  for  P'ree- 
dom: 

Readings  From  the  Left 
(By  Ron  Robinson) 

In  1961  WUliam  F.  Buckley.  Jr..  attacked 
Yale  University  for  Its  unadmitted  ortho- 
doxy In  God  and  Man  at  Yale,  claiming  that 
the  university's  values  included  an  agnostic 
and  "interventionist"  mentality.  Thinking 
the  question  of  Intellectual  bias  on  the  cam- 
pus to  be  a  central  problem  of  the  time,  he 
wrote,  "I  consider  this  battle  of  educational 
the<M7  Important  and  worth  time  and 
thought  even  in  the  context  of  a  world-situ- 
ation that  seems  to  render  totally  irrelevant 
any  fight  except  the  power  struggle  against 
Communism."  Buckley  called  for  the  alumni 
to  rally  behind  him  to  reform  Yale.  But,  as 
the  late  Professor  Wlllmoore  Kendall  pointed 
out,  "Buckley  took  a  licking  .  .  .  and  Yale 
became,  even  more  unabashedly,  the  kind  of 
university  Buckley  had  accused  it  of  being." 

Many  times  since  then,  young  conserva- 
tives or  moderates  have  found  their  own 
campuses  to  be  dominated  by  a  liberal  or  left 
wing  orthodoxy.  Often,  without  reflection  on 
Buckley's  work  of  a  score  of  years  ago,  they 
bemoan  the  "exceptional"  bias  of  their 
school,  which  Is  usoally  void  of  any  oon- 
servatlye  perspective  within  the  faculty's 
ranks. 
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This  Spring,  TAP'S  Campus  Affairs  Com- 
mittee undertook  a  study  of  ten  major  cam- 
puses to  see  exactly  how  often  conservative 
texts  did  appear  In  the  classroom  structure. 
It  was  felt  that  the  text  was  Indeed  an  Im- 
portant tool  of  the  teacher  and  usually  an 
Integral  part  of  a  course.  We  recognized 
readings  alone  do  not  indicate  the  exact  out- 
look of  any  given  course.  However,  we  did 
assume  that  unless  the  teacher  spent  much 
of  bis  classroom  time  repudiating  readings 
he  assigned,  we  would  be  able  to  gain  some 
insight  into  the  course's  message  by  review- 
ing the  texts. 

The  value  of  this  approach  was  affirmed  by 
Buckley  In  Ood  and  Man  at  Yale  and  was 
essentially  confirmed  by  our  own  under- 
graduate experiences.  We  did  not  Intend  to 
make  an  overall  evaluation  of  the  courses 
involved,  but  we  did  look  for  any  indica- 
tion of  materials  offered  that  might  lead  a 
college  student  to  conservative  or  libertarian 
principles. 

We  gathered  together  the  list  of  all  re- 
quired texts  for  courses  in  the  Political  Sci- 
ence, Sociology,  Economics  and  Political 
Philosophy  departments.  These  departments 
are  vital  In  the  formulation  of  political  and 
economic  opinions  of  most  undergraduates 
Interested  In  those  fields.  These  four  depart- 
ments dominated  the  sociaJ  sciences  In  the 
liberal  arts  campuses  we  researched. 

We  compiled  the  lists  from  the  following 
campuses:  Oeorge  Washington  University 
(D.C.) ,  Boston  College  (Massachusetts) ,  Mar- 
quette (Wisconsin) ,  San  Francisco  State  Col- 
lege (California),  Duke  University  (North 
Carolina),  Queens  College  (New  York),  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina  at  Columbia,  Tow- 
son  State  College  (Maryland),  University  of 
Maine  at  Orono  and  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity (L.S.U.)   at  Baton  Rouge. 

When  the  Information  was  collected,  we 
bad  the  llsU  of  textbooks  of  forty  geographi- 
cally dispersed  departments  for  the  Spring 
semester.  We  found  that  a  student  on  those 
campuses  had  even  less  reason  to  be  optimis- 
tic than  Buckley  had  at  Yale. 

Buckley  complained  that  such  authors  as 
"Jewkes,  P.  A.  Hayek,  Ropke,  Anderson,  Watt 
and  von  Mlses"  were  treated  superficially  at 
Tale.  Now  these  authors  apparently  aren't 
treated  at  all!  Henry  Hazlitt,  Leonard  Read, 
John  Chamberlain  and  a  number  of  other 
free  market  advocates  join  the  list  of  to- 
tally Ignored  authors  in  assigned  readings. 
Adam  Smith  appears  once,  and  only  Milton 
Friedman  manages  to  Join  the  Samuelson- 
Galbralth  crowd  of  frequently  assigned 
economists. 

Samuelson,  Buckley's  foremost  target,  still 
remains  the  most  popular  economist  with 
college  professors.  His  interventionist  Eco- 
nomics appears  In  fourteen  courses;  two 
courses  at  Boston  College,  and  San  Francisco 
Stat«  College,  one  each  at  Marquette,  Duke, 
University  of  South  Carolina  and  Towson 
State.  It  Is  assigned  reading  in  six  courses  at 
Queens  College. 

Oalbralth  is  the  secoud  most  popular  au- 
thor. He  appears  in  two  courses  at  Oeorge 
Washington,  two  at  San  Francisco  State  Col- 
lege and  one  at  Duke.  Queens  College,  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina  and  University  of 
Maine. 

Milton  Friedman,  the  most  frequent  con- 
servative to  appear  on  these  lists,  comes  up 
six  times.  He  Is  assigned  in  an  economic 
course  at  Boston  College,  San  Francisco  State 
College,  Towson  State  and  George  Washing- 
ton. He  is  also  assigned  In  one  Sociology 
course  at  Queens  College. 

Samuelson  and  Oalbralth  are  assigned 
more  than  three  times  as  often  as  Friedman 
and  the  collectlvlst-lnterventlonist  position 
receives  virtually  a  complete  monopoly 
among  lesser  known  authors.  The  Economics 
Departments  have  seen  fit  to  allow  only  one 
advocate  of  the  American  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem to  reach  their  students  at  these  cam- 
puses. Despite  this,  it  is  fair  to  say,  based  on 
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the  evaluation  of  assigned  readings,  the  con- 
servative viewpoint  receives  a  better  hearing 
in  the  Economics  Departments  than  in  Politi- 
cal Science,  Sociology  or  Political  Philosophy. 

There  are  a  number  of  notable  conservative 
political  scientists.  Among  them  are  the  late 
WiUmoore  Kendall.  George  Carey,  Eric  Voege- 
lln  and  Oerhart  Nlemeyer.  Additional  au- 
thors who  could  show  up  In  political  science 
courses  from  a  nonservatlve  viewpoint  might 
Include  William  Buckley.  Russell  Kirk.  Barry 
Ooldwater  and  the  late  Frank  Meyer.  None  of 
these  authors  appear. 

In  fact  it  is  fair  to  say  only  five  authors 
represent  what  can  be  called  "conservatism" 
in  these  courses.  They  are  Edward  Banfleld 
(The  Unheavenly  City,  and  not  his  earlier 
writings) ,  de  TocqueviUe,  Edmund  Burke  and 
Kevin  Phillips.  Leo  Strauss,  one  of  the  na- 
tion's foremost  political  theorists,  also  ap- 
pears but  only  once.  The  Federalist  papers 
is  assigned  In  four  courses  (see  below).  Ayn 
Rand  Is  In  one. 

It  is  not  that  these  courses  are  lacking  In 
a  particular  political  point  of  view.  Repre- 
senting the  left  wing  are.  among  many  oth- 
ers, the  following:  Marx,  Lenin,  Marcuse,  De- 
bray,  Mao,  Guevara;  also  Tugwell,  Royko, 
Sorensen,  Scheislnger,  Oalbralth,  B.  P.  Skin- 
ner, Stokley  Carmichael,  O.  William  Dom- 
hoff.  Gabriel  Kolko.  Jerome  Skolnlck.  Charles 
Reich.  Norman  MaUer,  Saul  Alinsky,  Malcolm 
X  and  Betty  Freldan. 

When  we  focus  in  on  particular  courses, 
the  institutionalized  bias  appears  to  Increase. 
Courses  on  the  presidency  feature  works  sole- 
ly by  liberal  or  Democratic  authors.  Reedy, 
Sorensen,  Tugwell  and  Schlelslnger  are  all 
assigned  authors  who  were  officials  in  Dem- 
ocratic Administrations. 

The  books  that  analyze  Richard  Nixon  are 
also  from  the  left  wings.  Gary  Wills'  Nixon 
Agonlstes  is  used  more  than  all  other  vol- 
umes combined.  Second  in  popularity  is  Mc- 
Glnnls'  Selling  of  the  President.  The  moat 
favorable  treatment  of  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration comes  in  Evan's  Nixon  in  the  White 
House.  There  is  no  conservative  work  on 
Nixon  In  all  the  courses  even  though  Rich- 
ard Whalen  and  other  conservative  authors 
had  volumes  available. 

Urban  Politics  is  another  course  that  is 
widely  offered.  Here  we  find  great  popularity 
for  Chicago  columnist  Roykl's  critique  of 
Mayor  Richard  Daley,  Boss.  This  volume  is 
used  more  often  to  explain  urban  politics 
than  Edward  Banfleld's  The  Unheavenly  City. 
This  Is  true  despite  the  fact  that  Banfield 
is  a  widely  accepted  authority  on  urban  af- 
fairs and  Royko  is  merely  a  Chicago  col- 
umnist. 

Courses  dealing  with  power  In  America 
are  dominated  by  texts  extolling  the  vices  of 
an  all-powerful  ruling  elite  more  often  than 
presenting  a  pluralistic  version  of  society. 
G.  William  Domhoff,  who  writes  as  though 
the  CIA  and  Big  Business  both  own  and  have 
agents  under  every  bed,  is  used  in  more 
courses  than  the  respected  liberal  pluralist 
Robert  Dahl.  C.  Wright  Mills  and  Gabriel 
Kolko  are  among  other  "elitist  theorists"  who 
are  called  upon  more  often  than  the  total 
number  of  conservative  and  liberal  "plural- 
ists"  combined. 

Constitutionally  related  courses  also  have 
some  interesting  aspects.  Gideon's  Trumpet 
by  Anthony  ticwls  Is  used  nearly  twice  as 
often  as  the  Federalist  Papers  to  help  explain 
the  Constitution.  Lewis'  book  is  a  story  of 
Clarence  E:arl  Gideon's  fight  to  gain  counsel 
in  the  Supreme  court  case  Gideon  v.  Waln- 
wrlght.  It  is  an  interesting  and  moving  book, 
but  I  can  not  believe  It  offers  more  to  the 
understanding  of  the  American  Constitution 
than  a  reading  of  the  Federalist.  Gideon's 
Trumpet  is  used  at  courses  at  Boston  College, 
L.S.U..  Marquette,  Duke,  Towson  State, 
George  Washington  and  the  University  of 
Maine  at  Orono.  The  Federalist  was  assigned 
at  Boston  College,  Marquette  and  Queens. 
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One  L.S.U.  course  requires  the  reading  of 
Federalist  Papers  No.  10  and  No.  51. 

The  lack  of  conservative  readings  in  pro- 
portion to  either  those  of  the  radical  left  or 
from  a  liberal  position  is  blatant.  When  one 
reviews  the  totals,  they  are  staggering.  For 
example,  Marx's  books  are  used  twenty  times 
and  Herbert  Marcuse's  are  used  ten  times. 
These  two  authors  alone  have  more  of  their 
books  assigned  than  all  clearly  conservative 
authors  combined.  John  Chamberlain  wrote 
that  at  Buckley's  Tale  the  ratio  of  texts  for 
collectivism  over  individualism  was  roughly 
4  to  1.  If  he  was  to  visit  the  above  campuses 
last  Spring,  he  would  have  found  that  Tale's 
1951  ratio  would  be  an  improvement  over  the 
current  one. 

The  bias  against  conservatism  that  is  felt 
In  Economics  and  Is  blatant  in  Political  Sci- 
ence becomes  even  worse  in  Sociology.  Oal- 
bralth, Marx,  Marcuse  and  other  leftists 
featured  prominently  in  Econcmilcs  and  Po- 
litical Science,  are  Joined  by  others.  B.  P. 
Skinner's  Beyond  Freedom  and  Dignity  and 
Walden  Two  are  used  in  a  half  dozen  courses. 
Max  Weber's  Protestant  Ethic  and  the  Spirit 
of  Capitalism  Is  as  popular  as  Marcuso.  Har- 
rington's The  Other  America  Joins  the  social- 
ist list  of  feature  selections.  The  list  of  left- 
wingers  grows  while  conservatives  are  almost 
shut  out.  As  mentioned  above,  Friedman  Is 
used  in  one  course  at  Queens  College,  and 
both  Jane  Jacobs  (The  Death  and  Life  of 
Great  American  Cities,  The  Economy  of 
Cities)  and  Banfleld  are  assigned.  But  these 
conservative  authors  represent  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  total  number  of  books  as- 
signed to  undergraduate  students  at  the 
above  campuses. 

Courses  In  Political  Philosophy  surpris- 
ingly showed  less  bias.  These  courses  were 
dominated  by  classical  texts.  Plato's  Repub- 
lic, More's  Utopia,  Bellamy's  Looking  Back- 
ward, or  similar  works,  may  well  be  oriented 
toward  collectivism,  but  they  remain  respect- 
ed works.  Often  Burke's  Reflections  on  the 
Revolution  In  Prance,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas' 
works  and  St.  Augustine's  City  of  Ood  offer  a 
conservative  balance  to  the  previously  men- 
tioned classics.  There  certainly  are  courses 
that  have  questionable  leftist  tilt,  but  they 
are  In  the  minority.  Tet,  courses  in  Political 
Philosophy  only  number  about  one-sixth  as 
many  as  in  the  previous  tnree  departments, 
and  it  is  worth  pointing  out  that  courses  on 
the  Philosophy  of  Conununism  are  offered  io 
greater  number  than  any  other  single  topic. 

The  eyldence  complied  from  these  ten 
colleges  and  universities  rather  conclusively 
shows  a  left-wing  bias  In  assigned  reading 
last  Spring.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  condemn 
these  Institutions  if  in  offering  these  courses 
they  do  not  use  works  of  a  contemporary 
political  context.  It  would  be  understandable 
If  few  "conservative"  authors  are  utilized 
if  the  texts  used  were  neither  conservative 
nor  liberal.  Yet  it  Is  not  fair  or  understand- 
able to  have  wide  and  accepted  use  of  con- 
temporary leftist  advocates  while  conserva- 
tive authors  are  virtually  Ignored.  When 
Charles  Reich,  John  Kenneth  Oalbralth. 
Gary  Wills,  Herbert  Marcuse  and  Saul  Alin- 
sky can  all  flnd  their  books  in  frequent  use 
In  these  courses,  there  can  be  only  one  rea- 
son why  conservatives  like  Ernest  van  den 
Haag,  Russel  Kirk,  James  Burnham,  M. 
SUnton  Evans  and  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr., 
are  totally  ignored.  The  reason  Is  the  Intoler- 
ant attitude  college  professors  have  towards 
conservatism. 

Lewis  P.  Powell,  Jr.  convincingly  expressed 
the  problem  before  he  became  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice.  Powell  wrote: 

"Social  science  faculties  (the  political 
scientists,  economist,  sociologist  and  many 
of  the  historians)  tend  to  be  liberally 
oriented,  even  when  leftists  are  not  present. 
This  is  not  a  criticism  per  se,  as  the  need  for 
liberal  thought  Is  essential  to  a  balanced 
viewpoint.  The  difficulty  Is  that  "balance'  1« 
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conspicuous  by  Its  absence  on  many  cam- 
puses, vrtth  relatively  few  members  Iselng 
of  conservative  or  moderate  persuasion." 

Toung  conservatives  know  this.  They  rec- 
ognize It  when  they  attend  classes  and 
usually  hear  rhetoric  that  would.  If  believed, 
deny  those  basic  assumptions  they  know  to 
be  true.  They  recognize  the  Intellectual  bias 
as  a  central  problem  of  our  times. 

Due  to  the  circumstances  prevailing  on 
the  majority  of  campuses,  the  yoxmg  con- 
servative looks  elsewhere  for  a  furthering 
of  his  own  education.  However,  for  the  aver- 
age student,  who  has  not  fully  formulated" 
his  own  views  towards  society,  there  Is  little 
chance  that  he  will  receive  a  "balanced" 
view  on  campus. 

Willmoore  Kendall  accurately  assesses  this 
problem  in  his  article  on  "Academic  Free- 
dom" in  Contra  Mundum.  He  rejects  the 
theory  that  the  American  tiniversity's  pres- 
ent imbalance  to  the  left  is  from  card- 
staking  or  conspiracy.  He  writes,  "the  reason 
the  universities  are  staffed  mainly  with  left- 
wing  scholars  Is,  quite  simply,  that  today 
most  American  scholars  are  left-wingers." 
Kendall  concluded  that  only  with  the  pro- 
duction, through  the  funding  of  the  studies 
of  conservative  scholars,  will  this  imbalance 
be  reversed  or  halted. 

Regardless  of  the  number  of  conservative 
teachers  on  campus,  there  still  should  be 
more  accurate  accounting  of  the  conserva- 
tive position.  We  would  not  defend  a  con- 
servative professor  who  simply  offered  Kirk's 
CoTiservative  Mind  and  Leo  Strauss'  What  is 
Political  Philosophy?  in  a  course  on  Political 
Philosophy.  We  could  be  certain  that  liberal 
and  radical  students  and  alumni  would  de- 
mand a  more  representative  selection.  So 
too  must  we  call  for  fair  selection  of  both 
courses  offerings  and  texts.  Political  Philos- 
ophy courses  with  only  Marx  and  Marcuse 
or  Marx  and  Weber  (as  was  done  in  some 
courses  at  the  above  schools)  must  be 
opposed. 

William  Buckley  asked  twenty  years  ago 
the  question  that  must  be  answered  now 
regarding  the  situation  on  campus: 

How  long  are  I  we)  willing  to  wait  before 
a  decoroiis  opportunity  presents  Itself  for  ex- 
posing the  steady  drive  in  the  direction  of 
collectivism  that  has  gathered  so  much 
momentum  .  .  .? 


COMDR.  BARRY  CARLE.  U.S.  NAVY 


ilON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 

Mr,  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  Join  the  citizens  of  Bos- 
ton and  the  South  Shore  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  Comdr.  Barry  Carle  who  dedicated 
his  life  to  the  service  of  his  country  and 
the  U.S.  Navy.  Commander  Carle, 
awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit  on  behalf  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
served  his  country  with  distinction  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  Vietnam,  and  at  home.  Com- 
mander Carle  was  responsible  for  the 
planning  and  negotiations  with  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  in  the  creation  of  the 
U.S.S.  Constitution  and  Boston  Navy 
Yard  National  Historic  Site.  Because  of 
his  outstanding  leadership,  professional 
competence,  and  inspiring  devotion  to 
the  Navy  and  to  his  country,  he  will  long 
be  remembered  by  those  who  lived  and 
worked  with  him,  as  well  as  by  those  who 
will  follow  him.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to 
understand  why  the  life  of  such  a  fine 
man  has  been  cut  so  short,  but  Com- 
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mander  Carle's  caliber  and  devotion  will 
certainly  be  missed  by  all. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  submit  the 
following  eulogy  which  was  delivered  in 
memory  of  Comdr.  Barry  Carle  which  il- 
lustrates his  lifelong  devotion  to  the 
service  of  his  country : 

B.\BRy  Carle 

Barry  Carle  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  on 
October  26,  1933,  a  son  of  Richard  P.  Carle 
and  Marjorle  E.  Carle  (Graham).  He  en- 
listed In  the  U.S.  Navy  on  July  20,  1956  and 
m  August  1956  entered  Officer  Candidate 
School,  Newport,  R.I.  He  was  graduated  in 
December  1956,  and  was  commissioned  an 
Ensign. 

Following  Ofiacer  Candidate  School,  he  re- 
ported on  board  the  USS  C.R.  WARE  (DD- 
865)  for  duty  as  the  Engineering  Officer.  Over 
the  next  several  years.  Commander  Carle 
served  at  various  commands  such  as  the  Civil 
Engineer  Corps  Officers'  School  at  Port  Hue- 
neme,  Calif.,  where  he  became  a  Civil  En- 
gineering Officer;  the  Naval  Base,  New- 
port, R.I.;  the  Rodman  Naval  Station  in 
the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Mare  Island  Ship- 
yard, California. 

Following  duty  with  the  Twelfth  Naval 
District  in  1964  to  1966,  he  departed  the 
United  States  for  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
He  served  as  the  Resident  Officer  In  Charge 
of  Construction  In  Vietnam  for  one  year  at 
Newport,  and  Longblnh,  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam. 

In  May  1967,  he  reported  as  the  Industrial 
Services  Officer  at  the  Annapolis  Division, 
Naval  Ship  Research  and  Development  Center 
in  Annapolis,  Maryland.  It  was  here  that  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Commander. 

In  June  1969,  he  returned  to  the  Boston 
area  as  Head  of  the  Acquisition  Department 
of  the  Northeast  Division,  Naval  Facilities 
Engineering  Command.  In  July  1970  he  be- 
came the  Deputy  District  Civil  Engineer  in 
the  First  Naval  District. 

While  in  this  position,  he  received  the 
Legion  of  Merit  presented  on  behalf  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  citation 
states  that  the  Navy's  fifth  highest  award 
was  received,  "Because  of  his  xmusual  tack 
and  diplomacy  In  dealing  with  state,  local, 
and  Department  of  Defense  representatives. 
Commander  Carl©  was  responsible  for  the  ef- 
fectiveness in  implementing  the  Shore  Estab- 
lishment Realignment  Program  in  the  Dis- 
trict, including  the  planning  for  and  nego- 
tiations with  the  National  Park  Service  for 
the  creation  of  the  USS  Constitution  and 
Boston  Navy  Tard  National  Historic  Site." 

The  citation  further  states  that  "By  his 
outstanding  leadership,  professional  compe- 
tence, and  inspiring  devotion  to  duty.  Com- 
mander Carle  upheld  the  highest  traditions 
of  the  United  States  Naval  Service." 

In  addition  to  the  Legion  of  Merit,  Com- 
mander Carle  has  the  Navy  Commendation, 
Meritorious  Unit  Commendation,  National 
Defense  Medal,  Vietnam  Campaign  Medal, 
and  the  Vietnam  Service  Medal  with  two 
stars. 

He  Is  s\jrvlved  by  his  wife.  Rose  M.  (Flore) : 
his  sons  Barry  L.  and  Jeffrey  A.;  his  daughter, 
Susan  A.;  his  parents,  Richard  P.  and  Mar- 
jorle E.  Carle  of  Milton;  a  brother,  Richard 
E.,  Jr.,  of  Qulncy  and  a  brother,  Russell  A. 
of  Milton;  a  sister,  Jacqueline  P.  Melkonlan 
of  North  Largo,  Florida. 
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russian  Republic  was  declared  the  culmi- 
nation of  the  dreams  of  the  great  Byel- 
orussian people. 

Unhappily,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  forces  of 
the  Bolsheviks  overcame  the  infant  re- 
pubUc  and  Byelorussia  was  forcibly  in- 
corporated into  the  Soviet  empire. 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the  friends 
of  freedom  everywhere  in  observing  the 
56th  anniversary  of  Byelorussian  inde- 
pendence with  the  hope  that  one  day  this 
ancient  people  will  again  Icnow  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  and  self  determination. 


BYELORUSSIAN  PEOPLE 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF   NEW   JESSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 

Mr.    DOMINICK    V,    DANIELS.    Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  25,  1918,  the  Byelo- 


JIMMY  BIVINS  FOUGHT  "EM  ALL,  IN 
WRONG  PLACE,  WRONG  TIME 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 
Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  has  contributed  many  famous  box- 
ers to  the  boxing  profession.  Jimmy  Biv- 
ins  is  one  of  the  more  famous.  He  is  a 
friend  of  mine.  He  is  an  interesting  man. 
He  has  always  been  controversial,  but 
yoimger  men  such  as  my  brother,  Carl, 
and  I,  admired  him  as  we  grew  up.  Jimmy 
Bivins  did  all  his  fighting  in  the  ring. 
Outside  the  ring  he  was  a  perfect  gentle- 
man. The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  has 
written  a  recent  article  about  Jimmy 
Bivins.  I  commend  this  article  to  my 
colleagues: 

Jimmy   Biviks  Fought   'em  All.  in  Whonc 
Place,  Wrong  Time 
(By  Allen  Wiggins) 

If  you  go  to  a  prizefight  in  the  Arena, 
whether  professional  or  amateur,  you  wUl 
see  Jimmy  Bivins.  He  will  be  one  of  the 
Judges  sitting  at  ringside.  But  unless  you 
have  been  a  boxing  fan  for  a  long  time,  you 
may  not  know  that  Bivins  was  one  of  the 
two  or  three  best  fighters  this  city  ever  had, 
possibly  the  best. 

Jimmy  Reeves,  Joey  Maxim  and  Jimmy 
Bivins.  Cleveland's  fijiest.  And  Bivins  was  a 
heavyweight. 

"What  I  can't  see,"  Bivins  said  recently, 
"is  everybody  comes  up  to  me  and  says,  "We 
don't  see  your  name  in  there  with  Joe  Louis 
and  all  them  guys.'  Well,  I  wasn't  the  champ. 

"That's  all,  I  wasn't  the  champ.  It's  what 
they  say,  "We  don't  see  your  name  with  the 
Joe  Louises  and  the  Ezzard  Charleses'.  Tou 
know,  they've  got  a  list  of  all  those  former 
champions  and  they  don't  mention  me. 

"And  I  say,  "Well,  I  was  Just  another 
fighter." 

The  talk  is  modest  In  the  extreme,  but 
it  is  typical  of  Bivins,  a  gentle  and  generous 
man. 

It  Is  not  true  that  Bivins'  name  is  missing 
from  the  book.  The  book  is  Nat  Fleischers 
Ring  Magazine  Boxing  Encyclopedia  and  rec- 
ord book,  which  has  been  coming  out  in  a 
new  edition  every  year  since  Fleischer  found- 
ed it  in  1942.  Fleischer  died  in  1972  and 
since  then  it  has  been  published  by  his  son- 
in-law.  Nat  Loubet. 

Bivins'  name  is  in  the  book.  It  is  listed 
under  the  fighting  records  of  the  champions 
he  fought. 

There  are  25  fights,  against  11  champions^ 
three  heavyweights,  sU  light  heavyweights 
and  two  mlddleweights.  Of  the  heavyweights, 
he  beat  one,  Ezzard  Charles,  onoe.  Of  the 
light  heavyweights,  he  beat  five  of  the  six 
at  one  time  or  another.  He  beat  both  middle- 
weights.  But  he  never  had  a  title  fight.  Is 
there   another  fighter  who  beat  more   men 
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thftt   were   about   to   become   or   had   been 
champions? 

But  a  fighter's  fate  Is  made  up  of  many 
measures.  Hard  times,  for  Instance,  tend  to 
produce  good  fighters.  Blvlns  grew  up  during 
the  Depression,  when  hard  times  were  gen- 
eral, and  when  he  turned  professional  In 
1940  he  faced  a  generation  of  good  fighters 

Physically,  too,  his  fate  put  blm  In  the 
worst  ranks.  He  stood  6  feet  9,  and  his  natu- 
ral fighting  weight  was  174,  right  on  the 
margin  of  the  heavyweights. 

It  was  a  time  of  many  such — Billy  Conn, 
and  Archie  Moore  the  most  famous  of  them. 
Conn  resigned  bis  belt  as  light  heavyweight 
champion  to  fight  Joe  Louis  In  1941,  and 
never  fought  Blvlns.  The  first  time  Blvlns 
fought  Moore,  In  1945,  he  knocked  Moore 
out. 

Finally,  Blvlns  fate  coUlded  with  World  War 
n.  The  high  point  of  his  career  came  In  1943. 
Joe  Louis,  the  heavyweight  champion,  and 
Billy  Conn,  the  top  ranked  contender,  were 
both  In  the  service,  fighting  only  exhibi- 
tions. Blvlns  fought  TamI  Maurlello,  who 
like  Blvlns,  was  among  the  top  five,  and  beat 
him.  It  happened  that  night  that  Louis  was  at 
ringside,  and  after  the  fight  he  stepped  In 
the  ring. 

"He  came  into  the  ring  and  put  a  crown  on 
my  head  and  said,  'You're  the  champ  while 
I'm  gone,'  "  Blvlns  recalls. 

It  was  a  very  unofficial  title,  not  recog- 
nized by  any  of  the  boxing  commissions,  but 
at  least  In  the  Cleveland  newspapers  the 
title  stuck,  and  he  was  mentioned  as  the 
"duration  champion." 

Blvlns  went  Into  the  service  himself  in  late 
1943,  and  when  he  emerged  In  1946,  he 
weighed  nearly  200.  It  was  too  much  to  throw 
around.  So  that  year  Joe  Louis  fought  Conn 
the  second  time  and  knocked  him  out,  then 
met  Maurlello. 

Blvlns  remembers  that  fight.  "I  had  beaten 
Taml  Maurlello  twice,  and  he  nearly  beat 
Joe  Louis  that  night.  Taml  came  near  knock- 
ing him  out.  Joe's  knees  buckled  and  Taml 
stood  there  looking  at  him.  He  stood  there 
looking  at  the  great  Joe  Louis  when  Joe 
bit  the  ropes  and  bounced  off." 

Maurlello's  respect  for  Louis  and  his  awe 
at  seeing  the  great  one  fold  turned  out  to  be 
expensive.  Louis  came  back  and  knocked  him 
out  later  In  that  same  first  round. 

Bivins  trained  himself  gradually  back  to 
hla  own  fighting  weight,  but  he  never  re- 
gained the  status  he  held  in  1943. 

Immediately  out  of  the  service,  he  fought 
Jersey  Joe  Walcott,  Lee  Q.  Murray  and  Ez- 
zard  Charles,  all  ranked  under  him,  and  lost 
to  all  three. 

He  quit  fighting  In  1955  at  the  age  of  35. 

In  his  15  years  as  a  professional  Blvlns  had 
beaten  heavyweight  champion  Charles;  light 
heavyweight  champions  Mello  Bettlna,  An- 
ton Chrlstoforldls,  Gus  Lesnevlch,  Joey  Max- 
im and  Archie  Mrore,  and  middleweight 
champs  Teddy  Taroez  and  Billy  Soose.  But 
with  one  exception,  he  didn't  beat  them 
when  they  were  champions. 

"Everybody  said,  'Why'd  you  quit?'  I  quit 
before  I  was  all  beat  up.  I  quit  while  I  was 
ahead,  that's  what  I  tell  them. 

"You  know,  you  walk  into  a  gym  in  New 
York  and  it's  a  house  of  horrors.  The  old 
guys  walk  in  and  they  can't  talk  straight. 
You  Just  hear  'yabber  yabber.'  Big  ears,  big 
eyes,  stumbling  around.  It  was  terrible.  I 
wasn't  going  to  let  guys  beat  me  up  like 
that." 

His  biggest  purse  had  come  In  1951,  a  10- 
round  match  with  Joe  Louis,  then  trying  to 
make  a  comeback.  Blvlns'  share  was  940,000. 
Blvlns  says  he  thinlLs  he  won  the  fight,  but 
the  decision  went  to  Louis.  Two  months 
later.  Rocky  Marclano  knocked  Louis  out. 

Blvms  doesn't  remember  exactly  how  much 
money  be  made  in  the  golden  days,  but  in 
the  first  years,  in  the  early  '408,  it  must  have 
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been  plenty.  In  one  six-month  period,  he  said 
he  made  tlOO,000  in  Cleveland  alone. 

He  considers  himself  lucky  to  have  had 
Claude  Shane  for  a  manager.  Shane  helped 
him  with  his  investments  after  his  retire- 
ment. There  wasn't  so  much  money  left,  on 
account  of  Blvlns'  first  wife,  who  claimed 
huge  gobs  of  It.  Blvlns  doesn't  care  to  talk 
about  that. 

He  says  only  that  his  finances  durmg  the 
period  of  his  marriage  and  divorce  from  Doll- 
ree  Mapp  (yes,  the  notorious  Mapp  of  Mapp 
vs.  the  State  of  Ohio)  "suffered  severe  matri- 
monial reversals." 

He  has  since  remarried  and  has  a  daughter, 
Josette,  5,  by  his  current  wife.  His  son,  Jim 
Junior,  was  killed  in  an  accident  while  serv- 
ing In  the  Air  Force  In  1968. 

Blvlns  says  Shane  supervised  his  Invest- 
ments after  retirement  and  "after  we  got 
some  Investments  going,  he  told  me,  Oet  a 
Job  making  $150  or  (200  a  week  and  you 
won't  ever  have  to  worry." 

He  got  a  Job  driving  a  truck  for  the  Laub 
Bakmg  Co.,  a  Job  he  held  for  18  years,  until 
the  company  folded  last  December.  Now  he 
drives  for  the  Dan-Dee  Pretzel  and  Potato 
Chip  Co. 

It  Is  now  nearly  20  years  since  Jimmy 
Blvlns  quit  boxing.  He  walks  into  a  room. 
There  is  one  immediate  physical  sign  that 
he  is  a  boxer — when  he  talks,  his  hands  tend 
to  form  fists,  and  then  you  notice  the  first 
knuckles  are  huge,  and  the  plane  formed 
by  the  front  of  his  fist  is  almost  perfectly 
fiat.  The  hands  are  accentuated  by  his  long 
arms.  He  has  the  reach  of  a  man  six  feet 
tall.  Later,  you  might  notice  a  very  slight 
scar  that  runs  along  his  left  eyebrow.  Other 
than  that  he  Is  unmarked. 

More  than  that,  he  is  trim  and  hard.  He 
works  out  three  times  a  week  at  the  Old 
Angle  Gym  on  W.  25th  St.,  which  be  owns 
with  two  other  men,  and  twice  a  week  he 
runs  SVi   miles.  He  weighs  185. 

The  physical  training  and  maintenance  a 
boxer  goes  through  Is  regarded  as  the  most 
grueling  in  all  of  sports,  and  few  fighters 
maintain  the  regimen  after  retirement. 

But  the  work  and  the  pain  must  be  part  of 
Blvlns'  character.  He  says  of  himself  that  he 
feels  terrible  if  he  doesn't  work  out  on  his 
regular  schedule. 

And  Wilfred  (Whiz  Bang)  Carter,  who  was 
his  first  manager  and  tramer,  until  they 
parted  company  In  1946,  recalls  that  his  main 
problem  in  dealing  with  Blvlns  was  keeping 
him  out  the  gym.  Carter  was  recalling  the  old 
days,  sitting  in  the  gym  he  now  runs  at  1756 
E.  55th  St. 

This  goes  back  to  1940  and  1941,  right  after 
Blvms  turned  pro  and  was  winning  all  his 
fights.  "I  used  to  come  up  here,"  Carter  said, 
"and  find  Blvms  \n  the  gym  when  I  advised 
him  not  to  do  any  training.  I'd  come  up  here, 
and  here  he  was,  working.  I'd  say,  What  the 
heck  you  doing?  And  he'd  have  some  phony 
excuse,  that  he  was  trying  to  get  loosened  up 
or  something.  I'd  have  to  run  him  out,  be- 
cause he  would  go  stale.  Over-training  is 
worse  than  not  being  trained  enough.  Every- 
thing goes  sUle,  you  see  things  and  can't 
move.  Your  body  Just  can't  take  It.  Jimmy's 
a  conscientious  worker,  a  hard  worker.  But 
he's  ornery  as  hell. 

The  ornermess  Is  the  kernel  of  the  story, 
probably  apocryphal  and  anyhow  filtered 
through  40  years  of  nostalgia,  about  how 
Blvlns  got  started  fighting. 

Here  Is  Carter's  version:  "He  was  smart,  al- 
most valedictorian,  and  these  guys  sitting 
next  to  him  In  school  would  ask  him,  'Jimmy, 
what's  the  answer,'  and  he'd  tell  them  such 
and  such.  He'd  give  them  the  wrong  answer. 
Then  after  school,  he'd  have  to  run  home, 
they  were  always  chasing  him.  He  had  to 
learn  bow  to  fight." 

Bivina  adds  the  tag  line:  "I  finally  Just  got 
tired  of  running." 
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Carter  has  another  favorite  example  of 
what  he  calls  Blvlns'  omerlness.  Because  It 
was  notorious  at  the  time  and  led  a  lot  of 
boxing  fans  to  draw  some  wrong  conclusions 
about  what  Blvlns  was  up  to.  It  is  worth 
repeating. 

Bivins  and  Charles,  the  Cincinnati  fighter 
who  would  become  heavyweight  champion 
after  Louis,  turned  pro  the  same  spring. 
Charles  was  two  years  younger. 

They  first  fought  each  other  professionally 
here  In  Cleveland,  in  January  1943.  Both 
fighters  bad  spectacular  records.  Bivins 
had  knocked  Charles  all  over  the  rmg  tot  10 
rounds,  but  never  put  him  out.  He  won  a 
unanimous  decision,  but  the  sports  writers 
laced  Into  him  for  being  lazy  and  only  fight- 
ing as  hard  as  he  had  to.  Most  of  the  fans 
apparently  came  to  the  same  conclusion. 

"He  beat  the  hell  out  of  Elzzard  Charles," 
Carter  remembers.  "The  first  thing  after  the 
fight  I  said  to  him,  'Jinuny  why  didn't  you 
knock  him  out?  That  would  have  been  bet- 
ter than  to  disgrace  him.'  And  you  know 
what  he  told  me?  'He  was  a  close  friend  of 
mme.'  He  disgraced  hell  out  of  Charles,  but 
it  would  have  lieen  better  and  quicker  to 
knock  him  out.  Jimmy  gave  him  everything 
that  night,  and  they  thought  it  was  the  end 
of  Ezzard  Charles,  because  he  went  into  the 
Coast  Guard  right  after  that." 

Bivins  explains  the  friendship.  "We  were 
In  the  Golden  Gloves  finals  together  In  San 
Francisco,  and  he  used  to  come  up  to  Cleve- 
land from  Cincinnati  when  we  were  still  kids, 
and  we  went  around  together.  We  were  bud- 
dies." 

The  anecdote  recalls,  too,  the  fact  that 
although  Blvlns  was  almost  singlehandedly 
responsible  for  the  birth  of  Cleveland  as  a 
boxing  center  in  the  1940s,  and  was  always 
a  great  drawing  card,  he  was  greatly  dis- 
liked, and  talked  about  In  the  sport  pages  as 
"nastily  regal." 

There  Is  a  piece  from  the  old  Cleveland 
News  In  1948,  by  the  boxing  writer  Herman 
Goldstein,  saying  that  Bivins'  poor  fortunes 
after  World  War  II,  "including  missing  out 
on  the  world's  heavyweight  title  with  the 
likely  million  dollar  cash-in"  were  no  more 
than  he  deserved  and  "couldn't  have  hap- 
pened to  a  more  deserving  fellow." 

Several  stories  written  the  day  after  Blvlns' 
victories  recorded  the  crowd  booing  the  de- 
cision. This  was  in  his  hcHnetown. 

One  of  the  things  old  Cleveland  fans  re- 
member Is  a  red-mouthed  Blvlns  snarl,  and 
Bivins  seeming  to  fight  only  as  hard  as  he 
had  to. 

Here  Is  the  source  of  the  snarl.  Bivins 
couldn't  breathe  through  the  openings  in 
a  regular  mouthpiece  and  had  one  created 
by  a  dentist.  It  happened  to  be  made  out  of 
red  rubber. 

Of  the  laziness,  Blvlns  blames  the  average 
observer,  "People  always  thought  I  was  slow, 
and  Just  touching  the  guys,  but  I  was  knock- 
ing their  blocks  off.  They  Just  didn't  under- 
stand." 

Finally,  this  must  be  cited,  from  another 
conversation  with  Blvlns:  Somebody  asked 
him  if  he  ever  has  trouble  about  getting  In 
fights  in  bars.  No,  he  said,  he  doesn't  go  into 
bars,  but  when  a  guy  approaches  him  in  the 
street,  "they'll  come  up  to  me  and  say  some- 
tbinf  like,  'I  bet  you  ain't  so  good,'  and  I 
always  say,  'You're  right,  man  you're  the 
best,'  and  let  them  go  on." 

Goldstein's  phrase  was  "nastily  regal." 
"Nastily"  may  be  chalked  up  to  racism,  con- 
scious or  not,  but  "regal"  is  believable.  Blvlns 
is  clearly  a  man  of  private  intelligence.  Talk- 
ing to  a  stranger  who  isn't  a  boxer,  after  a 
time  Bivins  gives  off  the  feeling  that  he  Just 
doesn't  feel  there  is  something  he  can  say, 
you  wouldn't  understand.  He  is  a  man  pre- 
pared to  live  with  his  own  pain  as  part  of  bis 
character,  his  fate,  and  it  is  not  to  share. 

This  la  an  example,  out  of  Whiz  Bang 
Carter.  It  was  one  of  Bivins'  fights  with  Lee 
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Q.  Murray.  »  plodding,  stodgy  but  good 
heavyweight.  It  was  the  seventh  round  and 
Murray  had  ripped  open  a  cut  along  Bivins' 
left  eyebrow: 

"He's  a  free  bleeder,  and  the  blood  was 
whipping  from  one  eye  across  to  the  other 
and  he  was  totally  blind,"  Carter  remembers 
"I  wanted  to  stop  the  fight,  but  he  said  no, 
and  I  said,  'Well,  then,  look,  you  go  out  there 
and  fight  by  feel,  go  out  and  get  yoiu-  hands 
up  there  and  when  you  hear  him  stomping, 
then  you  swing. 

"And  that  god  dog  dumb  Lee  Q.,  all  he  had 
to  do  was  stick  a  long  left  band  out  and 
touch  Blvlns'  head  and  move  around  on  the 
axle,  throwing  punches.  But  Jimmy  had 
earned  his  respect,  he'd  beat  the  slop  out  of 
him  up  until  that  time  and  Lee  Q.  didn't 
make  bis  move. 

"Then  this  handler  from  New  York  came 
over  to  me  between  rounds  and  said,  "I'll 
stop  it,  (the  bleeding).  I  said  OK,  U  you 
don't  use  Monsel  Solution  (Monsel  salt,  a 
ferric  subsulfate  used  as  a  styptic  to  close 
wounds;  It  was  banned  in  boxing  because 
it  caused  Infections,  and  in  the  eyes,  could 
cause  blindness) .  He  said,  'I'll  stop  it.' 

"When  the  bell  rang,  he  said,  'Put  this 
towel  around  his  eyes.'  He  took  care  of  It, 
all  right.  He  used  that  god  dog  Monsel  solu- 
tion. As  soon  as  the  air  hits  it,  it  turns  hard 
as  a  rock. 

"Jimmy  won  the  fight  but  the  next  day  I 
had  to  take  him  to  a  doctor  and  watch  as 
he  cut  the  oxide  out  and  the  flesh  with  it. 
It  turned  my  stomach." 

That  first  fight  when  Bivins  beat  Charles 
wasn't  the  end  of  Charles,  but  it  must  have 
been  the  end  of  the  friendship,  or  if  it  wasn't 
Charles  didn't  feel  the  same  compunctions 
towards  Bivins.  They  fought  again  in  1946. 
cniarles  beat  Blvlns  in  10  rounds.  Again  In 
1947.  Charles  knocked  Bivins  out  in  the 
fourth.  In  1948,  Charles  beat  Bivins  In  10. 
In  1962,  after  Charles  had  won  the  heavy- 
weight championship  vacated  by  Joe  Louis 
and  then  lost  it  to  Jersey  Joe  Walcott,  he 
fought  Bivins  again  and  beat  him  in  10. 

Asked  how  be  could  be  beaten  so  con- 
sistently by  Charles  after  winning  so  handily 
In  their  first  fight — a  pattern  repeated  with 
Moore,  whom  Bivins  knocked  out  the  first 
time  they  met,  and  who  then  proceeded  to 
beat  Blvtns  toxa  times  In  a  row.  Including 
three  knockouts — Blvlns'  answer  doesn't  sat- 
isfy much.  He  says  that  after  the  war, 
Charles  and  Moore  were  about  the  only  major 
fighters  who  would  fight  him. 

"You  keep  fighting  the  same  guy  so  many 
times,  he's  gomg  to  catch  up  with  you," 
Bivins  explained. 

That  was  about  as  explanatory  as  Bivins' 
description  of  his  fighting  style. 

A  younger  man  who  had  never  seen  Bivins 
fight  was  trying  to  find  out  what  kind  of 
style  he  had.  The  younger  man  had  heard 
that  Bivins  bad  a  fine  left  hook,  the  most 
difficult  of  all  punches  to  master,  and  had 
heard  him  described  as  a  "mechanic,"  and  a 
"good  technician."  He  asked  Bivins  himself 
to  describe  his  approach  to  the  art  of  milling. 

"When  the  bell  said  'ding'  I  came  out 
fighting,"  he  explained. 

Jackie  Keough,  who  followed  Bivins  by 
a  few  years  through  the  Golden  Gloves 
championships  here  and  who  used  to  hang 
around  his  father's  Old  Angle  Gym  when 
Bivins  worked  out  there  in  the  1940s,  re- 
members Bivins  as  "a  very  good  all-around 
fighter  and  a  very  nice  man." 

Bivins  is  Indeed  a  nice  man.  He  made 
headlines  recently  when  he  offered  to  work 
with  a  young  man  who  held  him  up  while  he 
was  driving  his  bakery  truck.  Judge  Roy  P. 
McMahon  put  the  19-year-old  on  three  years' 
probation  on  condition  that  he  work  with 
Bivins  at  his  youth  club  in  the  Old  Angle 
Oym. 

Bivins  had  <^ered  to  ^  to  bring  the  as- 
piring hoodlum  around.  That  was  In  Janu- 
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ary.  But  when  asked  about  the  young  man 
two  months  later,  Bivins  had  to  say  disap- 
pointedly that  he  had  only  been  at  the  gym 
once  to  work  out. 

It's  that  old  generation  gap  again.  Here 
Is  a  man  who  defends  boxing  against  Its 
critics  by  saying,  "It  makes  you  live  a  clean 
life,"  a  man  who  grew  up  hard  and  em- 
braced the  grueling,  tortured  hours  of  train- 
ing, a  man  who  never  drinks  or  smokes, 
trying  to  understand  an  age  of  punks. 

"These  kids  have  it  too  easy  today,"  he 
says,  not  Just  of  the  young  man  who  robbed 
him  but  of  a  lot  of  the  yoimg  men  who  want 
to  win  Golden  Gloves  championships  cmd 
work  out  in  small  gymnasiums  like  his  and 
Carter's.  "They  show  up  here  a  few  months 
before  the  Gloves  and  then  when  it's  over 
they  disappear.  You  don't  win  like  that. 
When  I  was  fighting  those  first  few  years  I 
stayed  in  such  good  shape  I  was  ready  to 
fight  on  a  week's  notice." 

A  reporter  was  curious  to  know  Bivins'  es- 
timate of  the  professional  fighters  of  today. 
Was  the  first  fight  between  Muhammad  All 
and  Joe  PYazler  really  the  fight  of  the  cen- 
tury? How  good  is  the  ciirrent  champ,  George 
Foreman? 

These  questions,  like  an  angler's  estimate 
of  a  fish  he  didn't  quite  land,  have  no  an- 
swers. But  the  reporter  had  listened  to  a 
number  of  former  fighters  in  Cleveland  talk 
about  the  old  days  and  how  All  could  never 
have  stayed  in  the  same  ring  with  Louis  In 
his  prime. 

But  these  former  fighters  had  been  white, 
and  one  thing  you  can  be  very  aware  of  if  you 
take  the  trouble  Is  the  racism  that  has  always 
pervaded  boxing.  Prom  the  days  of  the  search 
for  a  Great  White  Hope  to  beat  Jack  John- 
son, the  first  black  heavyweight  champion, 
through  the  1940s  when  newspaper  stories  of 
interviews  with  %  fighter  like  Bivins  would 
reproduce  his  speech  as  a  torra.  of  Amos  'n 
'Andy  dialog,  up  to  today,  when  stories  about 
All  in  Ring  Magazine  stlU  relentlessly  call 
him  Cassius  Clay  after  th^>iQrst  reference.  It 
is  there.  And  the  reporter  could  not  help  but 
feel  that  it  infiuenced  the  estimates  of  those 
fighters. 

So  he  asked  Bivins  about  All,  Prazier  and 
Foreman. 

"Anybody  m  the  top  20  when  I  was  fighting 
could  have  beaten  them,"  he  said.  All,  he  said, 
"would  have  done  nothing  to  Joe  Louis." 

Blvlns  talked  about  All's  old  showoff  habit 
of  calimg  the  round  in  which  be  would  knock 
out  his  opponent.  "Jo©  Louis  didn't  call 
rounds.  I  fought  a  long  time  and  I  never 
called  rounds.  And  I  don't  think  any  fighter 
can  do  it." 

The  fates  of  fighters  are  made  up  of  many 
measures.  It  should  be  stated  here  that  Biv- 
ins once  fought  a  champion  when  he  was 
the  champion. 

On  March  11,  1942,  Bivins  fought  Gus  Les- 
nevlch, then  the  light  heavyweight  champion 
of  the  world.  Lesnevlch's  manager  agreed  to 
let  the  two  men  fight,  but  he  was  afraid  that 
if  Bivins  beat  Lesnevlch,  he  would  lay  claim 
to  the  title.  All  titles  had  been  frozen  for  the 
duration  of  the  war,  but  Lesnevlch's  manager 
was  afraid  of  a  claim  filed  at  war's  end. 

"We  had  a  heck  of  a  time,"  Carter  remem- 
bers. "Bivins  weighed  174,  but  they  wouldn't 
accept  that,  because  he'd  have  a  legitimate 
claim  to  the  title.  We  were  supposed  to  come 
in  overweight. 

"So  we  tried  some  tricks.  We  put  some 
lead  around  his  waist  under  his  trunks  when 
he  got  on  the  scales.  They  wouldn't  go  for 
that.  We  piA  rolls  of  coins  in  his  hands,  and 
they  wouldn't  go  for  that.  ^ 

"So  finally,  I  made  him  drink  quarts  and 
quarts  of  water.  And  after  the  weighing  in,  I 
had  him  walk  all  the  way  from  Public  Hall  to 
the  Arena  to  get  some  of  that  out  of  him. 
You  know,  that's  a  heck  of  a  thing.  It  makes 
you  lazy  and  slow.  But  he  beat  the  slop  out 
of  Lesnevlch." 
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The  fight  went  10  rounds.  Lesnevlch  saw 
little  that  night  but  the  front  of  a  dark  red, 
eight-ounce  left  glove.  Bivins  took  the  piu-se, 
but  no  belt. 

Like  Justice,  professional  boxing  is  both 
blind  to  its  consequences  and  perfectly  bal- 
anced. What  it  eats  up  in  pain  on  one  side,  it 
spits  out  as  menvory  on  the  other. 


WHALEN  COMMENTS  ON  IDA 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday  our  colleague  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Whalen)  testified  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  behalf 
of  the  legislation  authorizing  the  United 
States  share  of  the  Fourth  Replenish- 
ment for  the  International  Development 
Association. 

In  his  remarks,  Congressman  Whalen 
emphasized  the  deteriments  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  which  would 
result  from  congressional  rejection  of 
this  legislation,  and  he  succinctly  re- 
butted most  of  the  arguments  raised 
against  the  bill  during  House  debate.  I 
believe  his  statements  are  very  per- 
suasive, and  our  colleagues  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  review  them  in  detail. 
Perhaps  then  it  will  be  possible  to  re- 
verse the  negative  vote  taken  by  the 
House  in  January. 

Therefore,  I  am  inserting  the  entiie 
text  of  his  testimony  in  the  Record: 
Statement  on  S.  2665  (A'OTBORXziNa  the  U.S. 

Payment  to  the  Fourth  Replenishment 

OP    THE     InTEBNATIONAL     DEVELOPMENT    AS- 
SOCIATION) 

(By  Congressman  Chables  W.  Whalen,  Jr.) 

I.     INTRODTJCTIOM 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  some  embarrass- 
ment that  I  appear  before  your  Committee 
this  morning.  My  purpose  In  being  here  to- 
day is  to  ask  that  you  rectify  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  a  serious  mistake  made  by  my 
colleagues  in  the  other  body.  The  House  of 
Representatives'  rejection  last  January  of 
H.R.  11354  has  had  regrettable  world-wide 
consequences.  It  is  my  hope,  therefore,  that 
the  Senate  will  authorize  funding  of  the 
United  States'  latest  pledge  to  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  (IDA).  This 
not  only  will  help  restore  American  credi- 
bility in  the  international  community  but 
also  will  give  the  House  of  Representatives 
an  opportunity  to  reverse  its  earlier  action. 

a.    the    bole    of    IDA 

IDA,  of  course.  Is  the  "soft  loan''  or  con- 
cessionary arm  of  the  World  Bank  Group. 
It  was  established  In  1960,  largely  at  the 
initiative  of  Congress,  to  provide  "credits'' 
to  those  developing  countries  unable  to  pay 
the  Bank's  conventional  rates  of  interest  on 
its  ordinary  loans.  These  credits  carry  no 
interest  charge  at  all.  except  for  an  annual 
service  fee  of  0.75%.  These  loans  are  ex- 
tended only  to  those  poor  countries  (cur- 
rently 43)  with  an  average  per  capita  in- 
come of  less  than  $375  a  year.  In  actual 
practice,  more  than  W^^'o  of  IDA'S  credits  go 
to  countries  with  a  per  capita  annual  income 
of  less  than  (200  (about  55  cents  per  day). 
The  great  majority  of  thoee  states  are  lo- 
cated in  Africa  and  Asia.  These  include  tbn 
recently  drought-stricken  Sahel  Zone  of  Weft 
Africa  and  such  other  famine-ridden  nations 
as  Bangladesh,  India,  and  Pakistan.  All  of 
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these  countries  have  been  caught  In  a  ter- 
rifying nature -man  squeeze  stemming  from 
below-normal  rainfall  teaming  up  with  a 
three  fold  price  increase  of  imported  food 
grains.  Mass  starvation  has  been  th«  result 

B.   CHANCING   rOCUS   OF  IDA 

In  FT  73.  $1,218,000,000.  or  90  percent  of 
its  funds,  were  targeted  toward  these  "poor- 
est of  the  poor"  nations  as  IDA  continued 
to  fulfill  its  role  as  a  principal  source  of 
assistance  to  the  populations  of  these  least 
developed  countries.  In  its  attempts  to  reach 
the  people  whom  World  Bank  President 
Robert  McNamara  has  termed  "victims  of 
absolute  poverty,"  IDA  in  recent  years  has 
been  focusing  a  greater  portion  of  its  loans 
on  the  development  of  human  resources. 
Thus,  between  1967-1973,  the  amount  of 
lending  to  education  programs  tripled,  and 
agricultural  proposals  benefitted  from  a  four- 
fold increase.  Moreover,  during  the  next  five 
years  (1974-1978)  there  are  plans  to  expand 
overall  lending  by  8  percent.  In  this  period 
a  total  of  t22  billion  will  be  committed  to 
nearly  1,000  different  undertakings — pro- 
grams which  Increasingly  reflect  social  and 
Income  distribution  concerns. 

This  manifests  a  significant  change  In 
IDA'S  thrust.  As  recently  as  1966  power  and 
transportation  projects  received  nearly  65 'i 
of  IDA'S  monies.  In  FY  1973  these  areas  re- 
ceived only  29%  Of  the  credits.  The  emphasis 
now  Is  on  the  human  resource  sectors  of  edu- 
cation, agrlciilture,  urbanization,  population 
control,  small-scale  industries,  and  tourism. 
In  FT  73,  for  example,  (551  million,  or  41  % 
of  IDA'S  funds,  went  to  Agriculture  and  Edu- 
cation projects.  The  avowed  go«a  oyer  the 
FT  74-78  period  Is  to  attack  directly  the 
problem  of  absolute  poverty  among  the 
poorest  40%  of  the  people  in  developing 
countries.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
are  precisely  the  same  areas  toward  which  we 
in  the  Congress  have  re-directed  our  newly 
defined  bilateral  aid  program. 

u.  KrrccTS  of  ida's  ■ejcction 

The  Rouse  of  Representatives'  decision  to 
reject  authorization  for  America's  modest 
share  of  IDA's  Fourth  Replenishment  has 
unwittingly  placed  in  Jeopardy  all  of  the 
aforementioned  efforts  designed  to  sustain 
human  life  in  the  earth's  most  poverty- 
stricken  pockets.  What  are  the  possible  con- 
sequences If  this  vote  is  sustained? 

First,  IDA  lending  could  cease  on  June  30, 
1974.  This  would  terminate  the  principal 
source  of  multinational  loans  for  the  world's 
poorest  economies,  thereby  casting  himdreds 
of  millions  of  people  into  the  most  desperate 
circumstances. 

Second,  the  new  concentration  on  the  de- 
velopment of  human  resources  would  wither 
and  die.  The  Implementation  of  this 
principle,  so  strongly  advocated  by  the  World 
Bank,  developmental  economists,  and  the 
Congress,  Itself  (in  the  passage  of  the  Mu- 
tual Development  and  Cooperation  Act  of 
1973),  is  seriously  dependent  upon  contribu- 
tions to  IDA'S  Foxirth  Replenishment.  The 
agreement  negotiated  in  Nairobi  In  Septem- 
ber. 1973,  stipulates  that  no  nation  need  pay 
Its  share  if  any  other  coimtry,  party  to  this 
agreement,  falls  to  make  Its  contribution. 

Third,  the  development  cf  a  self-sustain- 
ing economic  capability  in  the  world's  poor- 
est economies  would  be  seriously  Impaired 
since  failure  of  the  United  States  to  partici- 
pate In  this  replenishment  may  cause  the 
previously  described  chain  reaction  among 
the  other  industrialized  nations.  This  would 
leave  the  poorest  countries,  which  are  unable 
to  borrow  in  ordinary  capital  markets,  in  the 
untenable  position  of  having  no  access  to 
funds  critical  to  tbetr  self-survival.  By  de- 
priving these  nations  cf  IDA's  resources,  we 
thus  perpetuate  their  dependence  upon  bi- 
lateral assistance. 

Fourth,  Congressional  refusal  to  refund 
IDA  would  lll-serre  America's  economic  self- 
interests  by   impeding  the  development  of 
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potentially  rich  overseas  markets.  In  1972. 
for  Instance,  developing  nations  provided  a 
114.6  billion  outlet  for  United  States — pro- 
duced goods  and  services.  By  helping  to  raise 
the  national  Income  of  these  countries,  IDA 
expands  their  ability  to  purchase  American 
exports. 

Perhaps  even  more  important  in  this  age  of 
resource  scarcities,  our  failure  to  support  IDA 
would  undermine  reliable  and  sorely  needed 
supplies  of  raw  materials,  energy,  and  min- 
erals which  ovir  own  economy  will  require 
in  the  near  future.  By  1985  the  United  States 
will  be  dependent  upon  external  suppliers, 
principally  the  developing  countries,  for  ten 
of  the  fifteen  minerals  most  essential  to  in- 
dustrialized societies.  By  the  year  2000  this 
will  Increase  to  thirteen  of  those  fifteen  min- 
erals. In  order  to  meet  this  growing  mineral 
demand,  the  world's  less  developed  nations 
must  obtain  capital  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  achieve  the  required  expansion  of  output. 
These  realities  mean,  as  Brookings  economist 
C.  Fred  Bergsten  has  noted,  that  greater  co- 
operation with  the  developing  countries  is 
essential  for  the  well  being  of  the  United 
States.  Access  to  reliable  supplies  of  required 
resources,  the  ability  to  construct  a  more  vi- 
able international  monetary  order,  and  the 
adjustment  of  global  Investment  and  trade 
policies  to  changing  world  patterns  all  re- 
quire participation  of  the  poorest  nations. 

Fifth,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  rejection  of  IDA 
would  tarnish  the  position  of  the  United 
States  as  an  international  leader.  Today,  our 
government  spokesmen  are  actively  striving 
for  International  cooperation  In  the  fields  of 
trade.  Investment,  and  monetary  policy.  Con- 
currently, they  have  been  denigrating  all  "go- 
it-alone  '  tactics  as  detrimental  to  a  stable 
world  order.  Congressional  refusal  to  par- 
ticipate In  IDA  refunding  would  cast  serious 
doubt  upon  the  sincerity  of  these  efforts. 
Further,  Congressional  abandonment  of  IDA 
not  only  would  Indicate  an  absence  of  a  wUl 
to  lead,  but  would  reflect  an  Insensltlvlty  to 
the  plight  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
world's  population. 

m.    IDA'S    RELATIONSHIP    TO    AHAB    PRICES 

Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  even  more  disturb- 
ing than  the  outcome  of  the  House  vote  were 
some  of  the  arguments  advanced  during  the 
IDA  debate.  Let  me  cite  one  In  particular — 
the  contention  that  IDA  credits  will  end  up 
in  the  pockets  of  the  oil  producers  a«  some 
sort  of  indirect  subsidy. 

First,  this  is  technically  Impossible.  IDA 
funds  Bsay  be  used  only  for  the  capital  costs 
of  specific  development  projects,  many  o' 
which  are  purchased  in  the  United  States 
and  all  of  which  are  carefully  scrutinized  l>e- 
fore  the  monies  are  disbursed.  Thus,  while 
the  oU  price  Increases  do  confront  the  de- 
vel<9lng  countries  with  a  staggering  $10 
billion  annual  increase  in  their  already 
severely  strained  budgets,  IDA  funds  will  not 
pay  this  bill.  Indeed,  IDA  credits  are  critical 
for  projects  whose  implementation  will  in- 
crease the  abilities  of  the  poor  countries  to 
meet  their  mounting  oil  costs. 

Second,  It  is  not  true  that  the  oil  producers 
have  done  nothing  to  contribute  to  interna- 
tional economic  development.  Earlier  this 
month,  Iran  announced  Its  Intentions  to  es- 
tablish a  $2  billion  program  for  developing 
countries.  During  the  past  five  years,  as 
former  World  Bank  President  Eugene  Black 
has  noted,  the  World  Bank  has  borrowed 
nearly  $1  billion  from  Kuwait,  Lebanon,  and 
Libya.  In  the  past  two  years  alone  the  Bank 
has  received  more  from  Kuwait  than  it  has 
from  the  United  States.  Also,  the  oU  export- 
ing states  have  set-up  development  banks 
and  have  pledged  (200  million  In  1%  loans 
for  African  nations  through  which  they  can 
meet  general  price  increases.  The  continua- 
tion of  these  efforts  depends  upon  an  atmos- 
phere that  supports  greater  social  Justice 
throughout  the  world.  American  rejection  of 
IDA  would  not  contribute  to  this  increasing- 
ly vital  international  climate  of  concern. 
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Third,  If  the  oil  producing  states  became 
the  sole  sources  for  development  funds, 
would  this  promote  International  economic 
and  political  stability?  Clearly,  It  would  not. 
Admitting  that  the  Middle  East  oil  producers 
now  have  an  estimated  (20-30  billion  to 
grant,  lend,  or  Invest  (and  this  figure  may 
rise  to  $80  billion  by  1980 ; ,  the  availability 
of  these  capital  funds  may  be  "tied"  to  po- 
litical support  for  the  Arab  states.  I  cannot 
believe  that  It  Is  prudent  for  the  United 
States  to  encourage  this  politico-economic 
scenario  by  withdrawing  the  leverage  our 
IDA  assistance  provides  and  by  forfeiting 
this  extremely  important  region  of  the  world 
to  the  oil  producers. 

Fourth,  we  must  ask  ourselves  this  funda- 
mental question;  "Why  punish  the  poor  for 
higher  oil  prices?"  Certainly  It  Is  not  the 
fault  of  the  developing  countries  that  the 
oU  producers  have  raised  their  prices  more 
than  fourfold.  Yet,  by  refusing  to  fund  IDA, 
we  penalize  the  poor  nations  for  a  situa- 
tion not  of  their  making.  As  James  Reston 
aptly  characterized  this  response,  we  seem  to 
be  saying  that  because  we  find  the  Arat» 
guilty  of  price  gouging,  we,  therefore,  are 
Justified  In  turning  around  and  kicking  the 
poor.  Not  only  Is  this  unreasonable,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  Is  unworthy  of  our  great  coun- 
try. 

rv.  COSTS  or  ida  to  the  united   states 

I  would  like  to  comment  upon  the  cost  to 
the  United  States  of  our  IDA  contribution 
and  upon  our  ability  to  afford  it. 

First,  our  (1.5  billion  assessment  repre- 
sents a  significant  decrease  In  the  United 
State's  share,  from  40%  to  33%  of  the  total 
replenishment.  In  dollar  terms,  this  is  a 
(300  million  reduction.  Further,  we  may 
divide  otir  payments  over  four  years  Instead 
of  the  usual  three — thereby  cutting  our  an- 
nual Installments  to  (375  million,  or  (11  Boll- 
llons  less  than  our  present  yearly  IDA  contri- 
bution. These  savings.  In  part,  have  been 
made  possible  by  a  tripling  of  the  Japanese 
and  a  doubling  of  the  West  German  quotas. 
This,  Incidentally,  clearly  demonstrates  that 
other  developed  countries  are  bearing  a  more 
equitable  biirden  of  developmental  costs. 

Second,  a  study  released  only  last  week 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs reveals  that,  contrary  to  widespread  as- 
sumptions, American  participation  in  mtiltl- 
lateral  development  banks  has  resulted  In  a 
net  VS.  Balance  of  Payment  surplus  of  $3.7 
billion.  Since  the  World  Bank's  inception  in 
1945,  the  United  States  has  realized  from  the 
organization  and  its  subsidiaries  a  positive 
Balance  of  Payments  In  excess  of  $3.5  blUlon. 
Nearly  (2.6  billion  of  this  total  ha*  been  ac- 
quired since  FT  1965.  The  fact  that  the 
United  States  receives  direct  financial  bene- 
fits from  its  participation  in  International 
lending  institutions  is.  In  Itself,  a  sound 
argument  tor  our  continuing  to  fund  pro- 
grams like  IDA. 

Third,  our  remarkable  trade  recovery  In 
1973  and  the  present  strength  of  the  dol- 
lar abroad  make  the  IDA  request  of  (1.5 
billion  economically  manageable,  even  with 
the  negative  impact  of  the  energy  crisis. 
Other  industrialized  nations  are  far  more 
adversely  affected  by  the  oil  shortage  than  is 
the  United  States.  They,  nevertheless,  arc 
still   maintaining   their  support  of  IDA. 

fViurth,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  example  of  the 
United  States  reneging  upon  its  commit- 
ments made  at  the  Nairobi  Conference  could 
lead  to  the  complete  unraveling  of  the  re- 
plenishment agreement.  To  the  poor  eco- 
nomies of  the  world,  this  would  only  il- 
lustrate once  again  the  validity  of  that  som- 
ber law  of  economics:  "the  poor  come  last." 
This  tu-chaic  attitude  muRt  fall  to  the  de- 
mands of  International  cooperation  K  eur 
planet  Is  to  survive. 

v.    CONCLUSION 

There  Is  an  Ineluctable  movement  toward 
a  greater  world  interdependence  with  its  con- 
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oomltant  need  for  more  cooperation  among 
all  countries,  large  and  small,  rich  and  poor. 
The  United  States'  role  In  the  international 
economy,  If  It  Is  to  be  meaningful,  must 
recognize  this  contemporary  global  reality. 
There  is  no  better  way  for  Congres  to  ex- 
press this  awareness  than  by  honoring  the 
commitments  made  to  IDA  last  September. 
It  Is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
hope  your  Committee,  and  eventually  the 
Senate,  Itself,  will  act  favorably  upon  S.  2665. 
Bolstered  by  your  example,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  am  confident,  will  once 
again  reaffirm  Its  long-standing  support  of 
the  International  Development  Association. 


AMERICAN  INDIAN  HEALTH  CARE 
EDUCATION  AND  IMPROVEMENT 
ACT 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  UDALXi.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  history 
of  the  Federal  Government's  relation- 
ship with  the  American  Indian  is  a  sad 
tale  of  empty  promises,  broken  treaties, 
and  neglected  needs. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  glaringly  evident 
than  in  the  health  care  of  our  Indian 
citizens,  "nie  incidence  of  tuberculosis 
among  Indians  is  eight  times  as  high  as 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  Infant 
deaths  are  1.4  times  higher  among  In- 
dians. Alcoholism  related  deaths  are  6.5 
times  as  high  as  in  the  general  popula- 
tion. Betfreen  1962  and  1971,  the  inci- 
dence of  otitis  media,  a  disease  of  the 
middle  ear  which  can  lead  to  fatal  men- 
ingitis or  brain  abscess,  increased  183 
percent  among  Indians.  The  gastroen- 
teric death  rate  among  Indians  is  four 
times  higher  than  the  national  average. 

In  recent  years,  the  Indian  Health 
Service  has  made  marked  progress  to- 
ward Improving  the  quality  of  health 
care  for  American  Indians.  But  with  all 
due  credit  to  the  Service,  its  hands  have 
been  tied. 

Of  the  51  Indian  Health  Service  hos- 
pitals currenUy  in  operation,  only  21  are 
accredited  and  39  fail  to  meet  national 
fire  and  safety  codes.  Almost  two-thirds 
of  the  Service  hospitals,  four-fifths  of  the 
Service  hospital  outpatient  clinics  and 
one-half  of  the  Service  health  clinics 
meet  only  80  percent  staffing  standards 
for  their  respective  services.  The  present 
Service  doctor  patient  ratio  is  one  physi- 
cian for  1,080  Indians  compared  with  a 
national  average  of  one  physician  for 
every  720  persons.  The  pharmacists  popu- 
lation ratio  among  Indians  is  33  pharma- 
cists to  every  100,000  persons  compared 
with  the  recommended  ratio  of  65  phar- 
macists to  every  100,000  individuals.  At 
the  present  rate  of  four  surgeries  per 
week,  it  would  take  30  years  to  treat  the 
backlog  of  otitis  media  cases  at  the 
Gallup  Indian  Medical  Center,  provided 
no  new  cases  occur. 

These  shocking  statistics  speak  for 
themselves.  There  is  no  need  to  elaborate 
further  on  the  necessity  of  Immediate 
remedial  action  as  well  as  long  range 
preventative  plaiming. 
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To  meet  these  needs  I  Introduced  last 
week  the  American  Indian  Health  Care 
Education  and  Improvement  Act,  H.R. 
13596. 

Briefly  stated,  this  measure  would: 

Provide  funds  for  reducing  the  backlog 
of  Service  cases  and  upgrading  Service 
facihties. 

Provide  scholarship  assistance  to  stu- 
dents in  a  wide  range  of  health  and 
sanitation  related  fields  at  the  under- 
graduate, graduate,  and  professional 
level  in  return  for  a  commitment  to  serve 
the  Indian  community  upon  graduation. 

Provide  grants  to  both  Health  Service 
and  nonservice  personnel  currently  serv- 
ing the  Indian  community  in  health  and 
sanitation  professions  who  wish  to  up- 
grade or  formalize  their  education  in 
return  for  a  commitment  for  further 
service  to  the  Indian  community. 

Direct  the  National  Science  Foimda- 
tion  to  grant  funds  for  research  in  a  wide 
range  of  Indian  health  care  related 
fields.  The  results  of  these  studies  would 
be  reported  to  Congress  on  an  annual 
basis  along  with  recommendations  for 
appropriate  legislative  action. 

Make  direct  medicare  and  medicaid 
payments  to  Indian  Health  hospitals  in- 
stead of  to  the  general  treasury  in  order 
to  give  Indians  greater  access  to  benefits 
from  social  welfare  programs  currently 
available  to  all  Americans. 

Provide  assistance  to  rural  Indian 
communities  in  the  planning  and  imple- 
mentation of  health  care  transportation 
and  communication  systems.  . 

This  measure  builds  on  the  founda- 
tions presented  in  S.  2938,  the  Indian 
Health  Care  Improvement  Act,  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Jackson  of  Washing- 
ton and  sponsored  in  the  House  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  Mrs.  Julia  But- 
ler Hansen.  v 

I  feel  H.R.  13596  goes  further  than  S. 
2938  in  getting  at  the  root  of  American 
Indian  health  care  problems  and  estab- 
lishing a  solid  foimdation  for  consistent 
quality  health  care  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

Beyond  the  Government's  legal  his- 
toric obligation  to  the  American  Indian, 
we  have  an  obligaticm  to  all  Americans 
to  insure  that  they  can  get  the  kind  of 
health  care  they  need  when  they  need  it. 
This  bill  goes  a  long  way  toward  meeting 
that  obligation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
sponsoring  this  vital  legislation. 


NEED  TO  PUT  EFFORTS  OF  ANTI- 
ABORTION  LOBBYISTS  IN  PROPER 
PERSPECTIVE 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
always  been  particularly  disheartening, 
and  ultimately  frightening,  to  think  that 
a  well -organized  lobby  could  Influence 
Congress  to  enact  a  law  that  only  a  ml- 
iiority  of  the  American  people  consider 
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to  be  fair.  Too  often,  however,  this  has 
been  Uie  case. 

As  the  following  article  from  the 
March  1974  Issue  of  Harper's  points  out. 
Congress  now  faces  such  a  lobbying  ef- 
fort by  antiabortion  forces.  Although 
numerous  polls,  many  of  them  reprinted 
in  the  Record,  reveal  that  a  majority  of 
the  American  people  support  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  on  abortion, 
mounting  lobbyist  efforts  have  raised  the 
possibility  of  Congress  passing  an  anti- 
abortion  constitutional  amendment.  The 
mere  chance  that  such  legislation  will 
pass  Congress  is  undoubtedly  a  major 
source  of  our  constituents'  discourage- 
ment with  their  Government,  of  their  in- 
creasingly Inalterable  assumption  that 
their  Government  is  essentially  an  xm- 
responsive,  unapproachable  institution 
that  decides  issues  on  the  basis  of  polit- 
ical expediency,  in  response  to  powerful 
interest  groups,  and  thus  not  in  answer 
to  the  opinions  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleaigues  to  read 
Marion  K.  Sanders'  article  and  to  care- 
fully consider  the  important  points  that 
it  raises.  It  is  essential  that  Congress 
recognize  these  lobbyist  efforts  as  rep- 
resenting a  minority  of  the  American 
people  that  is  attempting  to  force  its 
moral  beliefs  on  the  American  people 
as  a  whole. 

The  article  follows : 

Enkmies  of  Abobtion 
(By  Marioa  K.  Sanders) 

(The  Catholic  hierarchy  rejects  a  woman's 
right  to  govern  her  own  body — and  it  wont 
rest  until  that  right  Is  abolished.) 

Pec^le  who  regard  divorce,  birth  control, 
eating  i>ork — or  whatever — as  sinful  have  a 
clear  right  to  live  by  tbetr  own  tenets,  pro- 
vided they  dcMQ't  force  their  views  of  morality 
on  citizens  of  other  faiths  or  none.  That,  In 
theory.  Is  the  American  proposition,  as  con- 
veyed In  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution — and 
yet,  as  we  aU  know,  the  the<»7  has  seldom 
achieved  reality.  Throughout  U.S.  history. 
various  religious  groups  (notably  Baptists 
and  Catholics)  have  acquired  sufficient  po- 
litical power  to  impose  their  moralistic  atti- 
tudes on  almost  everyone  else.  The  leading 
example  Is,  of  course,  the  American  Cath- 
olic Church,  which,  for  decades,  succeeded  in 
keeping  archaic  divorce  and  antioontracep- 
tlon  laws  on  the  books  In  state  after  state 
aross  the  country. 

Vast  cultural  changes  have  now  eroded 
the  Catholic  hierarchy's  relentless  efforts. 
Since  the  1960s,  under  the  liberalizing  In- 
fluence of  Vatican  II,  the  Catholic  divorce 
rate  has  climbed.  And  millions  of  Catholic 
women  have  been  using  birth-control  pills  (of 
which  Catholic  Dr.  John  Rock  was  codis- 
coverer  and  an  ardent  advocate) . 

Reluctantly  conceding  major  setbacks  on 
two  fronts,  the  hierarchy  has  made  opposi- 
tion to  abortion  the  new  rallying  cry.  It  has 
proved  a  highly  emotional  issue  which  can 
be  dramatically  exploited  by  means  of  in- 
flammatory rhetoric,  lurid  propaganda,  and 
outright  political  blackmail.  These  tech- 
niques, which  the  Catholic-supported  Right 
tp  Life  movement  has  used  to  score  impres- 
sive local  victories,  are  now  being  teeteid  on 
a  national  scale.  Week  after  week,  the  faith- 
ful are  reminded  from  the  pulpit,  in  news- 
letters, and  in  full -page  newspaper  ads,  that 
abortion  is  "murder '  and  that  Cathcdlcs  are 
subject  to  automatic  exconununlcatioa  If 
they  participate  In,  or  encourage  the  deliber- 
ate termination  of,  pregnancy  for  any  reason. 
They  are  also  instructed  that  they  have  a 
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sacred  duty  to  sign  and  circulate  petitions, 
march  In  street  demonstrations,  and  raise 
funds  for  the  Right  to  Live  movement,  which 
is  passionately  concerned  with  the  rights  of 
unborn  embryos  but  which,  in  accordance 
with  Catholic  tradition,  has  minimiun  con- 
cern for  the  rights  of  women. 

Par  from  being  discouraged,  the  campaign 
has  gained  momentum  since  last  January, 
when  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  effect  in- 
validated all  restrictive  state  antlabortlon 
laws.  Seven  Justices,  including  the  only 
Catholic  on  the  bench,  WlUiam  J.  Brennan, 
concurred  in  the  opinion,  which  held  that 
the  right  of  privacy  "is  broad  enough  to  en- 
compass a  woman's  decision  whether  or  not 
to  terminate  a  pregnancy."  Two  publications 
of  the  Catholic  far  Right,  The  Wanderer  and 
Triumph,  called  for  Justice  Brennan's  ex- 
communication. Archbishop  Francis  J.  Furey 
of  Texas  characterized  the  authors  of  the 
ruling  as  "fetal  muggers."  In  more  elegant 
but  equally  apocalyptic  terms,  the  president 
of  the  National  Catholic  Conference,  John 
Cardinal  Krol,  accused  the  Coxirt  of  opening 
the  doors  "to  the  greatest  slaughter  of  inno- 
cent life  In  the  history  of  mankind." 

The  current  goal  of  the  Church  is  reversal 
of  the  Supreme  Coivt  ruling  by  constitu- 
tional amendment.  If  It  should  succeed,  the 
result  would  be  a  real  "slaughter  of  innocent 
life" — the  butchery  of  American  women  once 
agsUn  condemned  to  the  perils  of  Illegal, 
criminal  abortion.  For  there  is  evident,  at 
all  economic  and  social  levels  and  among  all 
ethnic  groups,  a  clear  determination  to  limit 
the  number  of  one's  offspring:  and  in  the 
present  state  of  the  art  of  contraception, 
abortion  is  an  essential  last-resort  method 
of  birth  control. 

The  high  command  of  the  antl -abortion 
drive  Is  the  National  Catholic  Conference  of 
Bishops,  based  In  Washington.  The  shock 
troops  are  a  network  of  grass-roots  organiza- 
tions coordinated  by  a  national  Right  to 
Life  Committee.  Its  chairman  is  Edward  J. 
Oolden,  a  construction  foreman  and  father 
of  six  who  lives  near  Troy.  New  York.  Oolden 
won  bla  spurs  in  bis  native  state  where,  in 
1970,  the  country's  most  liberal  abortion 
law  was  unexi>ectedly  enacted.  Perceiving 
that  the  Church's  traditional  tactics — low- 
key  persuasion  and  gentle  arm-twisting — 
no  longer  worked,  in  short  order  he  built  the 
New  York  Right  to  Life  Committee  into  a 
formidable  political  lobby.  Its  strategy  was 
simple:  to  attack  and  defeat  any  legisla- 
tor— no  matter  what  his  stance  on  other 
issues — who  had  voted  for  the  liberal  bill  or 
failed  to  support  the  move  to  repeal  it.  By 
mounting  effective  campaigns  in  the  home 
districts  of  his  targets,  Oolden  demonstrated 
th»t  this  was  no  idle  threat:  three  legisla- 
tors went  down  to  defeat  in  1971,  and  others 
foiind  themselves  in  close  contests. 

His  program  moved  Into  high  gear  In 
January  197a,  when  busloads  of  antlabortlon- 
Ists  began  rolling  into  Albany,  heavily  laden 
with  sensational  literature.  Terence  Cardinal 
Cooke  sounded  the  call  to  arms  by  denounc- 
ing the  liberal  law  as  "an  outrage  against 
humanity."  He  received  a  powerful  assist 
from  Richard  Nixon.  In  a  well -publicized 
letter,  the  President  repudiated  the  findings 
of  his  own  Population  Council  and  endorsed 
the  Cardinal's  views.  On  April  16,  which  His 
Eminence  had  designated  as  "Right  to  Life" 
Sunday,  priests  throughout  the  state  read 
his  proclamation  to  their  congregations.  In 
New  York  City,  parochial-school  bands. 
Knights  of  Columbus  units,  and  legions  of 
the  faithful  from  distant  points  converged 
for  a  march  down  Fifth  Avenue. 

Lawrence  Lader,  who,  as  an  author  and 
militant  agitator,  has  been  one  of  the  most 
Intrepid  advocates  of  legal  abortion,  bad 
assembled  a  small  group  for  a  counter- 
demonstration.  A  few  carried  signs  identify- 
ing themselves  as  "Catholics  for  Legal  Abor- 
tion." Though  he  has  often  been  in  the  eye 
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of  the  storm  as  a  debater  and  lecturer,  he 
recalls  the  occasion  as  one  of  the  moet  un- 
nerving of  his  career. 

"The  busloads  unloading  on  nearby  streets 
streamed  by,"  he  said.  "They  were  mainly 
middle-aged  people,  prim  and  determined 
in  blue  serge  suits  and  flowered  Sunday 
dresses.  When  they  saw  our  signs  they 
screamed  only  one  word,  like  a  small  ex- 
plosion. 'Mvu-dererl  Murderer!'  We  were  faced 
with  a  religious  crusade." 

In  early  May  1972,  reversing  its  1970  stand, 
the  legislature  repealed  the  liberal  law.  It  was 
a  triumph  for  Oolden's  one-issue  politics.  Al- 
though Governor  Rockefeller  vetoed  the  re- 
peal bill,  the  Right  to  Life  movement  bad 
demonstrated  the  impact  of  what  the  gov- 
ernor called  "extremes  of  personal  vlliflca- 
tion  and  political  coercion  brought  to  bear 
on  members  of  the  legislature." 

Six  months  later,  in  Michigan,  the  move- 
ment showed  its  muscle  in  even  more  strik- 
ing fashion  when  the  abortion  question  was 
put  to  a  popular  vote.  At  issue  was  a  pro- 
posal— Proposition  B — to  repeal  the  state's 
126-year-old  abortion  law.  Three  weeks  be- 
fore Election  Day,  polls  showed  56  percent 
In  favor,  33  percent  against,  and  11  percent 
undecided.  Yet,  on  November  7,  Proposition 
B  was  defeated  by  more  than  61  percent  of 
the  vote.  Credit  for  this  feat  goes  to  an 
organization  calling  itself  Voice  of  the  Un- 
born, which  mobilized  some  eight  thousand 
volunteers  for  door-to-door  canvassing  and 
retained  an  enterprising  young  advertising 
firm,  Maywood  &  Hammer,  to  mastermind 
a  media  blitz.  As  a  recurring  motif  they  used 
a  simulated  fetal  heartbeat  in  a  saturation 
program  of  radio  spots.  Professional  actors 
were  hired  to  perform  In  staged  "man-ln- 
the-street"  TV  interviews.  Biunper  stickers 
carried  such  tasteful  slogans  as  "Bring  "Em 
Out  Alive."  Highway  bUlboards  pictured 
Christ  admonishing  passersby,  "Stop  Abor- 
tion Now.  Thou  Shalt  Not  Kill.  Don't  Take 
a  Life  That  I  Have  Given.  Vote  No  In 
November." 

One  active  supp^ter  of  the  proposition 
was  Dr.  Jack  Stack,  whose  advocacy  of  legal 
abortion  dates  back  to  his  Internship,  when 
he  watched  a  woman  die  after  a  criminal 
abortion.   "It  was  an   insidious  thing,"  Dr. 
Stack  said  of  the  B£ichlgan  campaign.  "At 
first  the  fear  was  a  creeping  force.  It  got  to 
be  paranoia   in  some   quarters   until   logic 
faded  and  scare  tactics  were  screaming  In 
our  faces."  Feeling  became  ao  Intense  that 
another    liberal    physician.    Dr.    George   La 
Croix,  had  his  life  threatened.  In  Lansing,  a 
priest  In  full  clerical  dress  accosted  a  pro- 
abortion  legislator,  called  him  a  "foul  mur- 
derer," and  tried  to  push   him  down  the 
c«4>itol  steps.  "I  don't  think  a  day  passed 
that  there  wasnt  some  antlabortlon  pam- 
I^ilet  undo*  our  door."  the  mother  of  two 
adolescent  daughters  aald.  "It  was  horrible, 
sickening  stuff.  It  really  frightened  the  kids. 
The  literature  In  question  was  paid  for 
through    collections    In    Catholic    churches 
or  sales  of  pamphlets  at  church  doors.  Moet 
of  it  was  purchased  or  adapted  from  the  out- 
put of  Dr.  J.  C.  WiUke,  a  dapper  and  ar- 
ticulate Cincinnati  general  practitioner.  He 
and  his  handsome  wife  are  veterans  of  the 
antlabortlon    wars,    and    their    materials — 
available  In  French,  Oerman,  Spanish,  and 
Italian — are  the  staple  ammunition  of  the 
movement   throughout    the   world.    Among 
the  best-selling  Items  Is  a  $1.26  Handbook 
on   Abortion.    It   Is   Illustrated    with   color 
photogn4>ha  of  disintegrating  fetuses  and 
is    packed    with    misinformation.    One   ex- 
ample : 
Isn't  abortion  safer  than  childbirth? 
No.  In  the  late  stages  It  Is  far  more  danger- 
ous. Even  In  the  first  three  months  at  least 
twice  as  many  mothers  die  from  legal  abor- 
tions as  from  childbirth. 

Actually,  according  to  statistics  compiled 
by  the  Population  Council,  legal  abortions 
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in  the  U.S.  have  a  death  rate  of  eight  per 
100.000  compared  to  the  pregnancy  and  child- 
birth death  rate  of  twenty  deaths  per  100,- 
000  for  white  women  and  forty  to  sixty  for 
black  women. 

Dr.  Willke's  bloody  embryos  sometimes 
appear  on  postcards.  Others  are  used  in  a 
pamphlet  titled  "Pour  Ways  to  Kill  a  Baby." 
This  series  includes  a  grisly  color  photo  of  a 
dismembered  ten-week-old  fetus,  actually 
two  inches  long  but  enlarged  to  appear  ex- 
actly the  same  size  as  a  nine-.week-old  infant 
shown  on  the  same  page.  Dr.  Willke  has  also 
added  his  own  hair-raising  sound  track  to  a 
teaching  film  originally  made  to  Instruct 
doctors  in  the  techniques  of  suction  abor- 
tion. His  slide  lectures  and  films  are  major 
attractions  at  Right  to  Life  meetings.  At 
their  convention  in  Detroit  last  June,  Dr. 
Willke  explained  how  to  get  maximum  mile- 
age from  his  materials.  The  description  that 
follows  is  excerpted  from  the  notes  of  a 
women's  rights  advocate  who  attended  the 
gathering  incognito. 

Dr.  Willke  emphasized  that  you  should 
never  use  the  word  "fetus"  or  "embryo"; 
always  say  "baby."  Always  use  the  word 
"kill."  The  first  set  of  slides  is  about  the  de- 
velopment of  the  embryo,  but  it  must  be 
shown  in  reverse  order.  Always  start  with 
the  slide  of  a  live  baby,  moving  backward  at 
two-week  Intervals,  and  ask,  "Is  it  still  hu- 
man?" If  you  start  at  the  other  end,  the 
ovum,  they  will  see  it  as  a  glob,  not  a  baby 
from  the  beginning. 

The  next  set  is  about  abortions — bloody 
and  bloodcurdling.  This  Is  followed  by  a  view 
of  a  garbage  pail  filled  with  dead  'babies." 
Finally  there  is  a  German  concentration- 
camp  scene  showing  a  truckload  of  dead 
Jews  en  route  to  the  Incinerator. 

The  analogy  with  Hitler's  extermination 
program  and  human  experimentation  has 
proved  potent  propaganda.  The  implication 
Is  that  legal  abortion  Is  only  a  first  step  to- 
ward compulsory  abortion  for  "undesirables," 
raising  the  specter  of  genocide  for  black 
people.  Similarly,  old  folk  are  persuaded 
that  their  lives  are  menaced  by  compulsory 
euthanasia,  supposedly  next  on  the  agenda 
of  the  population  planners. 

In  their  first  national  exercise  In  con- 
frontation politics.  Right  to  Lifers  swarmed 
Into  Washington  on  January  22,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  to 
rally  supp<Ht  for  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment introduced  by  Rep.  Lawrence  J.  Hogan 
of  Maryland,  which  Is  before  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  The  strategy  Is  to  bypass 
committee  hearings  by  coUecting  218  signa- 
tures on  a  discharge  petition.  Thereafter  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  both  houses  would  be 
needed  to  send  the  measure  to  the  states  for 
a  final  vote. 

Hogan's  bill  provides  that  "neither  the 
United  States  nor  any  state  shall  deprive  a 
human  being,  from  the  moment  of  concep- 
tion, of  life  without  due  process  of  law;  nor 
deny  to  any  human  being,  from  the  moment 
of  conception,  within  its  Jurisdiction,  the 
equal  protection  of  its  laws." 

Constitutional  lawyers  point  out  that  this 
concept  of  the  fetus  as  a  person  would  cre- 
ate legal  chaos.  Nonetheless,  this  U  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church,  stubbornly  defended  by 
its  legal  scholars. 

In  addition  to  Hogan's  proposal,  scores  of 
other  antlabortlon  proposals  are  in  the  hop- 
pers of  both  houses.  Some  follow  the  pattern 
set  by  Rep.  G.  William  Whltehurst  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  would  simply  return  the  abortion 
question  to  the  Individual  states.  Doctrinaire 
Right  to  Lifers  are  less  than  enthusiastic 
about  the  measure  introduced  by  Conserva- 
tive Sen.  James  Buckley  of  New  York.  It  pro- 
vides protection  for  the  fetuis  "from  the  time 
a  biologically  identifiable  human  being 
comes  into  existence."  This  ambiguity  Is  \m- 
acceptable  to  True  Believers,  as  Is  the  hu- 
mane proviso  that  "this  article  shall  not 
apply  in  an  emergency  when  a  reasonable 
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medical  certainty  exists  that  continuation  of 
the  pregnancy  wUl  cause  the  death  of  the 
mother." 

The  Buckley  bill  has  acquired  several 
Protestant  coeponsors,  a  factor  of  some  im- 
portance in  relieving  the  movement  of  its  all- 
Catholic  coloration.  Mr.  Golden  recently  es- 
timated that  perhaps  15  percent  of  his 
followers  were  of  other  faiths.  They  include 
members  of  some  fundamentalist  Christian 
sects,  the  Church  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  the 
Missouri  Synod — the  most  conservative 
branch  of  the  Lutheran  Church — and  a 
handful  of  orthodox  Jewish  rabbis.  The  move- 
ment has  also  attracted  a  scattering  of  one- 
time Vietnam  war  protesters  who  have  been 
persuaded  that  abortion  is  a  form  of 
"violence." 

Spokesman  of  the  last  group  is  Thomas  J. 
Mooney,  the  twenty-eight-year-old  leader  of 
the  National  Youth  Pro-Llfe  Coalition. 
Mooney  insists  that  his  organization  Is  not 
"a  collection  of  priest-ridden  Catholic  fa- 
natics." He  describes  himself  as  a  leftish- 
Uberal  ex-Catholic,  and  is  a  former  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Student  Associa- 
tion who  worked  in  the  McGovern  cam- 
paign. Mooney  assured  me  that  the  plight  of 
a  woman  burdened  with  an  unwanted  preg- 
nancy could  best  be  eased  by  working  for  a 
world  "in  which  no  child  is  unwanted."  He 
feels  no  qualms  in  trying  to  engineer  the 
political  demise  of  a  fine  legislator  whose 
record  he  applauds  on  every  question  fiut 
abortion.  "Welt  Just  have  to  find  someone 
equally  liberal  on  our  side,"  he  said.  He 
conceded  that  cine-issue  politics  might  pre- 
sent some  problems  if  he  found  himself 
forced  to  support  a  second  term  for  Senator 
Buckley,  with  whom  he  is  in  agreement  only 
on  the  subject  of  abortion. 

Mooney's  troops  are  organized  on  a  pre- 
cinct-by-preclnct  basis.  On  visits  to  their 
representatives,  he  emphasized,  "we  remind 
them  the  '74  elections  are  less  than  nine 
months  away,  and  If  they  won't  speak  up  for 
life  we're  going  to  get  them." 

Elected  officials  take  such  threats  seri- 
ously, especially  when  they  are  backed  by  a 
continuous  torrent  of  mail  running  at  least 
nine  to  one  against  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion. The  legislators  are  impressed,  too,  "/Ith 
the  political  clout  of  an  organization  which 
last  summer  pressured  forty  CBS  affiliates 
into  not  rebroadcasting  an  episode  of  the 
television  program  Maude  in  which  the  hero- 
ine decided  to  have  an  abortion.  A  well- 
organized  boycott  induced  all  but  one  of  the 
show's  conunerclal  sponsors  to  withdraw. 

Of  the  Cv.untervaillng  forces,  only  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  Repeal  of  A')ortion 
Laws,  headed  by  Lawrence  Lader,  has  at- 
tempted to  match  the  militant  tactics  of  the 
antlal>ortion  groups.  NARAL  has  fought 
aggressively  and  effectively  on  the  state  level 
but  conunands  limited  resources  and  is  the 
only  organization  devoted  to  the  single  pur- 
pose of  .'upporting  legal  abortion.  Since  there 
are  many  other  items  on  the  agenda  of 
feminist  groups  and  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  neither  can  mount  a  mas- 
sive letter-writing  campaign  on  the  one 
issue  of  abortion.  The  matter  is  of  even 
more  direct  concern  to  Planned  Parenthood 
and  the  Association  for  the  Study  of  Abor- 
tion. But  these  organizations,  conscious  of 
their  tax-exempt  statvts  (which  uoes  not 
Inhibit  the  Catholic  Conference) ,  limit  their 
activities  to  citing  the  record.  They  have 
an  impressive  case. 

In  New  York  City,  for  example,  maternal 
deaths  declined  from  thirty-five  per  100,000 
in  1970,  the  year  the  abortion  law  was  lib- 
eralized, to  twenty-seven  per  100,000  in  1972. 
Admissions  to  Harlem  Hospital  for  "botched 
abortions"  dropped  from  1,054  in  1965  to  292 
in  1971;  at  numy  other  municipal  hospitals, 
cases  of  septic  abortion — formerly  common- 
place— are  rare.  The  general  birthrate  in  the 
city  declined  12  percent  from  1970  to  1971, 
and  30  percent  among  welfare  recipients.  A 
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fifteen-year  steady  Increase  in  illegitimate 
births  was  reversed  in  1971  with  a  12  percent 
drop.  Enrollment  in  public  maternity  cen- 
ters fell  by  53  percent,  and  five  were  closed. 
The  number  of  children  placed  In  foster  care 
declined  by  41  percent. 

One  consequence  has  been  an  acute  short- 
age of  babies  available  for  adoption.  To 
counter  this  trend,  the  Church  has  set  up 
an  organization  called  Birthright  which  offers 
counseling  to  unmarried  mothers  as  an  al- 
ternative to  what  Birttirlght  calls  "the  trag- 
edy of  abortion."  "It  seems  to  me  they  are 
really  seeing  women  as  brood  mares,"  one 
Catholic  friend  of  mine  commented.  And 
certainly  for  the  approximately  200,000 
women  who  in  the  past  year  had  safe,  legal 
abortions  in  New  York — 80  percent  in  the 
first  trimester — the  far  greater  tragedy  was 
the  prospect  of  having  to  bear  an  unwanted 
child. 

"I  have  yet  to  hear  an  Intelligent  sermon 
against  abortion,"  said  another  devout  Cath- 
olic woman  who  lives  in  Brooklyn  and  is  ac- 
tively involved  in  the  affairs  of  a  racially 
and  economically  mixed  community.  "I  feel 
like  shouting  at  the  priest,  'Who  are  you  to 
tell  women  they  have  to  have  babies?'  They 
talk  about  'respect  for  life."  But  they  have  no 
idea  what  life  is  like  for  most  people.  It's  all 
a  suburban,  white,  middle-class  movement. 
They're  Just  talking  to  empty  air.  not  to  peo- 
ple with  real  problems." 

This  woman  doubts  that  she  would  ever 
have  an  abortion.  But  she  feels  the  decision 
is  a  matter  of  personal  choice,  as  do  56  per- 
cent of  U.S.  Catholics,  according  to  a  1972 
Gallup  poll.  She  profoundly  deplores  the  ef- 
fort of  her  church  to  deprive  American 
women  of  that  choice.  There  has  not,  "tiow- 
ever,  been  any  effective  demonstration  of 
political  concern  by  those  who  agree. 

As  a  result,  a  number  of  restrictive  meas- 
ures have  been  quietly  enacted  by  Congress- 
men and  Senators  who — as  one  of  thein  put 
it — "Just  want  to  get  those  people  off  our 
backs."  "Those  people"  are  the  lobbyists  in 
clerical  dress  and  the  Indefatigable  letter 
writers  of  the  Right  to  Life  movement.  Ssjme 
of  the  new  laws  would  deny  the  use  of  fil 
eral  funds  to  family-planning  programs  ha 
and  abroad  that  include  abortion  or  resear 
in  abortlfaclents.  The  most  ominous  is  a  rider 
to  the  Social  Security  Act,  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Buckley  and  passed  by  the  Senate  in 
December,  which  woxild  ban  Medicaid  pay- 
ments for  abortions.  If  enacted,  this  law 
would  mean  the  end  of  the  low-cost  abortion 
clinics  which  have  been  largely  financed  by 
Medicaid  funds.  The  effect  would  be  to  make 
safe,  legal  abortion  once  again  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  rich.  ^ 

These  Right  to  Life  victories  ar^  milestones 
on  the  long  road  before  a  constitutional 
amendment  can  be  enacted.  Those  who  doubt 
that  this  feat  Is  possible  should  recall  the 
achievement  of  another  one-issue  minority 
lobby — the  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union — which  foisted  the  Volstead  Act  on  the 
nation  in  1919.  Indeed,  unless  the  Right  to 
Life  movement  is  recognized  for  the  threat 
that  it  Is,  American  women  may  find,  in  the 
not  too  distant  future,  that  they  have  lost 
a  war  liecause  they  did  not  even  realize  it  was 
being  fought. 


THE  REFUGE  IS  THEIR  FORTRESS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
enough  merely  to  love  wilderness.  It  is 
necessary  to  nourish  it  as  well.  "Rie  Na- 
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tion's  356  wildlife  refuges  have  helped 
whooping  cranes,  pelicans,  manatees,  and 
other  endangered  animals  to  survive. 
Biologists  are  experimenting  \tith  con- 
cepts that  might  give  many  threatened 
species  a  new  lease  on  existence.  And  im- 
I>ortant  new  laws  have  been  passed.  But 
the  ultimate  question  is,  "What  can  I  do 
to  help?"  In  National  Wildlife's  special 
endangered  species  issues,  here  are  some 
of  the  problems  and  answers: 

The  Refuge  Is  Theie  Pobtress 
(By  Bob  Strohm) 

Drifting  languidly  over  the  waves  near  the 
little  town  of  Sebastian,  midway  down  Flor- 
ida's eastern  coast,  the  huge  ^ocks  of  brown 
pelicans  presented  excellent  targets  for  even 
the  clumsiest  marksmen  back  in  the  early 
1900s.  And  so,  from  the  boats  and  yachts 
that  sailed  past  a  three-acre  island  where 
the  pelicans  nested,  vacationers  and  plume 
hunters  alike  casually  picked  off  the  birds  by 
the  thousands.  Whenever  Paul  Kroegel — a 
special  guard  hired  by  a  conservation 
group — saw  the  vessels  headed  toward  the  is- 
land, he  raced  out  in  his  little  boat  to  turn 
them  away.  But  Kroegel  had  no  real  author- 
ity, except  a  10-gauge  shotgun,  and  not  un- 
til President  Theodore  Roosevelt  set  aside 
Pelicskn  Island  as  a  "preserve  and  breeding 
ground  for  native  birds"  did  the  slaughter 
finally  stop.  Then,  fittingly  enough,  the  man 
appointed  to  serve  as  the  preserve's  first 
federal   warden  was  Paul  Kroegel. 

From  that  modest  beginning  71  years  ago, 
the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  has 
grown  into  356  havens,  totaling  30  million 
acres  and  sustaining  almost  every  kind  of 
wildlife  in  the  United  States.  Today,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  these  refuges  played  an  es- 
sential role  in  preventing  the  extinction  of 
a  number  of  animals,  from  the  trumpeter 
swan  and  the  bison  to  prongborn  antelope, 
desert  bighorn  sheep,  muskox  and  the  Amer- 
ican alligator. 

Incorporating  six  different  types  of  areas, 
the  system  is  not  only  the  largest  network 
of  managed  wildlife  sanctuaries  in  the  world 
but  also  the  most  diversified.  More  than  270 
migratory  waterfowl  refuges  occupy  4  mil- 
lion acres.  Artother  61  acres  protect  nest- 
ing colonies  of  herons,  egrets  and  seabird 
species  on  a  total  of  four  million  acres.  Fif- 
teen big  game  areas  protect  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  wildlife  on  S  million  acres.  Four 
national  game  ranges  cover  2.5  million  acres. 
National  Wildlife  ranges  cover  nearly  14  mil- 
lion acres.  And  114  units  of  wetlands,  total- 
ing more  than  1  million  acres,  have  been  set 
aside  for  waterfowl  nesting  areas  in  the  north 
central  states. 

Largest  of  all  the  units  is  the  9-million- 
acre  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Range  in  Alas- 
ka, home  of  caribou,  polar  bears,  grizzly 
bears,  gray  wolves,  arctic  foxes,  water- 
fowl and  shorebirds.  The  smaUest,  the  Mille 
Lacs  Refuge  in  Minnesota,  consists  of  two 
small  islands  making  up  only  six-tenths  of 
an  acre — still  a  safe  haven  for  gulls,  terns 
and  purple  martins. 

Each  year,  as  civilization  continues  ex- 
panding into  formerly  undisturbed  areas,  the 
refuge  system  becomes  more  vital.  Within  the 
last  ten  years.  74  refuges  totaling  nearly 
700,000  acres  have  been  added.  Money  for  the 
acquisition  of  refuges  comes  from  the  sale 
of  Migratory  Bird  Hunting  Stamps,  which 
netted  over  $10  million  last  year  (up  from 
$7.2  million  in  1971) .  Some  refuges  have  been 
created  by  Congressional  action  taking  land 
out  of  the  public  domain.  And  some  have 
been  donated  by  private  groups,  such  as  the 
Union  Camp  Corp.,  which  recently  gave  a  big 
portion  (49,000  acres)  of  Virginia's  unique 
Dismal  Swamp  to  the  refuge  system. 

Endangered  species  are  found  on  82  of  the 
356  refuges,  and  they  include  8  manunals,  16 
birds  and  the  American   aUigator.  The  en- 
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dangered  Florida  manatee  Is  now  relatively 
secure  In  nearly  2,000  acres  of  water  habitat 
on  the  Ding  E>arllns  and  Chaaaahowltzka 
refuges  off  southwest  Florida.  A  large  popu- 
lation of  brown  pelicans  U  thriving  on  the 
Pelican  Island  Refuge,  now  expanded  to  756 
acres.  The  key  deer,  all  but  wiped  out  In  the 
1940s,  was  brought  back  from  a  population 
low  of  30  to  over  600  on  the  National  Key  Deer 
Refuge  In  the  Florida  Keys.  The  American  al- 
ligator occurs  on  25  refuges.  And  the  entire 
population  of  the  Everglades  kite,  now  esti- 
mated at  30  birds,  lives  on  or  near  Florida's 
Loxahatchee  Refuge. 

Though  sometimes  a  refuge  is  acquired 
primarily  to  protect  one  species,  many  other 
species  eventually  benefit  from  the  protec- 
tion and  resources  it  offers.  For  instance,  some 
of  the  other  animals  besides  the  endangered 
brown  pelican  at  South  Carolina's  34.000  acre 
Cape  RcMnalne  National  Wildlife  Refuge  In- 
clude geese,  ducks,  turkeys,  bald  eagles,  rails, 
terns,  deer,  sea  turtles  and  alligators. 

Of  course,  the  National  Wildlife  Refuges 
aren't  the  only  havens  for  wildlife.  Millions 
of  additional  acres  are  managed  for  wildlife's 
benefit  by  the  states,  private  groups  and  other 
federal  agencies.  The  U.S.  Forest  Service  has 
set  aside  4,000  acres  of  land  for  the  endan- 
gered Kirtland's  warbler  In  Michigan.  The 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  safeguards 
Nevada's  School  Spring,  home  of  the  endan- 
gOTed  warm  spring  pupfish.  The  National 
Park  Service  protects  the  endangered  east- 
em  timber  wolf  on  the  540,000-acre  Isle 
Royale  In  Michigan's  north  woods. 

Protection  of  endangered  species  has  ac- 
tually become  an  Important  function  of  the 
refuge  system.  In  1909,  refuges  were  estab- 
lished for  the  American  bison,  followed  by 
areas  for  pronghom  antelope,  desert  bighorns 
and  whooping  cranes.  Over  the  years.  Its  pri- 
mary objective  has  been  to  protect  migratory 
waterfowl,  for  which  the  federal  government 
assumed  responsibility  in  the  Migratory  Bird 
Treaty  Act  of  1918.  But  periodically,  compet- 
ing philosophies  have  shifted  the  manage- 
ment emphasis.  Originally,  for  example,  the 
refuges  were  sanctuaries  where  hunting  was 
pn^lblted.  But  since  1924,  r«giilated  bunt- 
ing has  become  more  widespread  on  the 
refuges.  In  1973,  nearly  800.000  visitors  to  the 
refuges — four  percent — were  hunters. 

When  the  refuge  system  was  smaller,  man- 
agement policy  and  directives  emanated  from 
the  Interior  Department  In  Waahlng^ton,  D.C. 
Then,  for  several  decades,  there  was  a  period 
of  decentralization,  with  Increased  policy- 
making on  the  regional  and  local  level.  But 
many  problems  arose .  Some  refuge  managers 
equated  development  with  Improvement. 
Baaed  on  the  erroneous  notion  that  "more  Is 
better,"  for  example,  they  would  sometimes 
floodyas  much  land  as  possible  to  create  lakes 
for  fishermen,  making  inadequate  provisions 
for  waterfowl  and  amphibians  dependent  on 
swamps  and  other  forms  of  wetland.  At  the 
other  extreme,  too  little  management  was 
sometimes  exercised.  When  Wisconsin's  Nece- 
dah  Refuge  was  added  to  the  federal  system. 
It  had  excellent  prairie  chicken  and  sharp- 
taU  grouse  range.  But  little  effort  was  exer- 
cised to  maintain  the  necessary  open  spaces 
prairie  birds  need,  and  the  area  became  a 
thicket  of  little  value  to  them. 

During  the  past  decade,  there  has  been  a 
movement  once  again  to  centrall2«  policy 
decisions  In  Washington,  Increasingly  safe- 
guarding and  restoring  wildlife  values  at 
refuges,  and  downplaying  general  public  rec- 
reation such  as  swimming,  camping,  picnick- 
ing, motorboating,  horseback  riding  and  tar- 
get shooting.  But  wildlife  refuges  still  do 
far  more  than  set  aside  land  where  animals 
wont  be  dlstitrbed  by  the  nation's  burgeon- 
ing population.  Whether  the  system's  20 
million  aimual  visitors  walk  high  in  the 
mountolns,  deep  in  the  forests,  through  vast 
agrtctdtiiral  areas  or  alongside  frenetic  urban 
centers,  they  come  away  spiritually  revltal- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ized.  Henry  David  Thoreau  might  have  been 
speaking  of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System  when  he  said :  "A  community  is  saved 
not  so  much  by  the  righteous  men  In  it  but 
by  the  woods  and  swamps  that  surround 
it." 
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CONGRESSMEN  ASK  NIXON  TO 
MEET  MIA  FAMILIES 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  82  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  and  Senate 
have  joined  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana, Mr.  Earl  F.  Landgrebe.  and  me 
in  a  letter  asking  President  Nixon  to 
meet  personally  with  representatives  of 
the  families  of  our  missing  servicemen. 
Because  of  the  great  importance  of  this 
issue,  and  the  anguish  and  anxiety  that 
accompany  each  day  in  their  lives,  we 
are  again  appealing  to  the  President 
to  meet  personally  with  these  MIA 
families. 

We  believe  the  President,  more  than 
anyone  else,  can  marshal  world  opinion 
to  compel  the  North  Vietnamese  to  meet 
their  humanitarian  obligations  in  co- 
operating in  a  full  accounting  for  our 
missing  American  servicemen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  request 
that  the  full  text  and  signers  of  this 
letter  be  reprinted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

March  20, 1974. 
The  President. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Presujent:  The  recent  observance 
of  the  first  anniversary  of  the  cease-fire  in 
Southeast  Asia  has  focused  attention  on 
numerous  unanswered  questions  concern- 
ing the  posslbUlty  of  American  citizens  re- 
maining in  Communist  captivity. 

We  again  appeal  to  you  to  meet  personally 
with  members  of  the  families  of  our  MIA's  to 
amplify  the  humanitarian  concerns  of  all 
Americans  and  to  discuss  our  Oovemment's 
efforts  and  plans  to  resolve  the  unanswered 
questions  of  the  fate  of  the  1,156  unaccounted 
for  men. 

While  we  recognize  that  the  recalcitrance 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  has  repeatedly 
frustrated  our  search  missions,  we  believe 
that  you,  more  than  anyone  else,  can 
marshal  world  opinion  to  the  humanitarian 
principles  to  which  free  ixations  subscribe. 

We  look  forward  to  your  early  reply. 
Respectfully, 

List  or  Signers 

SENATORS 

Birch  Bayh  (IN),  James  Buckley  (NY), 
William  Brock  (TN),  Robert  Dole  (KS),  Pete 
Domenlcl  (NM),  Edward  J.  Ourney  (PL), 
James  Pearson  (KS) ,  Robert  Packwood  (OR) , 
William  Proxmlre  (WI),  and  John  Tower 
(TX). 

REPRESE  NT  ATIVES 

Bella  8.  Abzug  (NY),  Joseph  P.  Addabbo 
(NY),  John  B.  Anderson  (IL),  BUI  Archer 
(TX),  L.  A.  (Skip)  Bafalls  (FL),  Robert  Bau- 
man  (MD),  Llndy  (Mrs.  Hale)  Boggs  (LA), 
wuilam  Bray  (IN),  James  BroyhUl  (NC), 
Joel  T.  Broyhlll  (VA),  John  B.  Buchanan 
(AL),  James  A.  Burke  (MB),  BUI  Chappell, 
Jr.  (FL),  Donald  Clancy  (OH),  Don  H.  Clau- 
sen (CA),  Lawrence  Coughlln  (PA),  W.  C. 
Daniel  (VA),  George  Danielson  (CA),  Mendel 


Davis  (8C),  Joshua  Ellberg  (PA),  Marvin 
Bsch  (MI).  BUI  Frenzel  (MN),  Richard  H. 
Fulton  (TN),  and  Don  Fuqua  (FL). 

Benjamin  A.  OUman  (NY) ,  Tennyson  Guy. 
er  (OH),  Lee  Hamilton  (IN),  Margaret  M. 
Heckler  (MS),  Henry  Helstoskt  (NJ),  Mar- 
Jorie  S.  Holt  (MD) ,  Frank  Horton  (NY) ,  Rob- 
ert Huber  (MI),  WUllam  Hudnut  (IN),  John 

E.  Hunt  (NJ),  Jack  Kemp  (NY),  WHliam  M. 
Ketchum  (CA).  Earl  P.  Landgrebe  (IN),  Nor- 
man F.  Lent  (NY),  Clarence  D.  Long  (MD), 
James  R.  Mann  (SC),  Spark  M.  Matsunaga 
(HA),  Romano  L.  Mazzoll  (KY),  Donald  J. 
Mitchell  (NM),  G.  V.  (Sonny)  Montgomery 
(AL),  John  M.  Murphy  (NY).  John  P.  Mur- 
tha  (PA),  George  03rlen  (IL),  and  Claude 
Pepper  (FL) . 

Peter  A.  Peyser  (NY).  Bertram  L.  PodeU 
(NY),  Albert  H.  Qule  (MN).  John  Rarlck 
(LA).  Howard  W.  Roblson  (NY),  Robert  A. 
Roe  (NJ),  Angelo  Roncallo  (NY),  Benjamin 
Rosenthal  (NY).  John  Rousselot  (CA),  Ron- 
ald Sarasln  (CT),  Dick  Shoup  (MT),  Gamer 

F.  Shrtver  (KS).  Robert  L.  F.  Slkes  (FL). 
Henry  P.  Smith  m  (NY) ,  David  Towell  (NV), 
William  F.  Walsh  (NY),  O.  WUllam  Whlte- 
hurst  (VA).  Bob  WUson  (CA),  Larry  Winn, 
Jr.  (KS),  Antonio  Borja  Won  Pat  (GUAM), 
John  W.  Wydler  (NY),  Gus  Yatron  (PA), 
Roger  Zlon  (IN),  and  John  M.  Zwach  (MN). 


SOUTH  PATTERNS  END  WITH 
CLASS  L  crown 


HON.  WILUAM  R.  COTTER 

OF   CONNECnCTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26.  1974 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  South 
Catholic  High  School,  of  my  hometown 
of  Hartford,  has  just  won  their  second 
State  basketball  championship  in  less 
than  5  years  in  the  recently  completed 
Connecticut  Interscholastic  Athletic 
Conference  Class  L  Tournament. 

The  South  Catholic  "Rebels"  com- 
bined talent  and  determination  to  win  a 
71-57  victory  over  Naugatuck  High 
School  in  the  final  game  and  a  22-3  rec- 
ord on  the  season.  The  enthusiastic 
school  spirit  ot  the  students  at  South 
Catholic  must  have  played  a  major  role 
in. their  fine  season,  as  the  turnout  at  the 
championship  game  set  a  new  State  at- 
tendance record.  I  am  very  proud  to  con- 
gratulate the  entire  student  body  and 
their  great  basketball  team;  I  know  that 
this  year  will  be  a  lasting  memory  for 
the  students  at  South  Catholic  and  their 
families. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  en- 
close the  below  article  from  the  Hart- 
ford Times  of  March  16,  1974  which 
gives  well-deserved  recognition  to  the  ac- 
complishments of  this  fine  team  in  their 
championship  victory: 
South  Patterns  End  Wfth  Class  L  Crowit 
(By  Don  Conkey) 

New  HAvnr.— As  Joe  Kelly  stood  amid  the 
evergrowing  multitude  of  writers,  players, 
and  well  wishers,  someone  handed  him  a 
teary-eyed  little  boy.  Joe,  consoling  the 
youngster,  explained  that  Joe  Jr.'s  moist  eye- 
lids stemmed  from  a  trip  that  all  little  boys 
have  to  make,  sooner  or  later. 

Those  were  the  only  tears  seen  around 
South  Catholic's  locker  room  Friday  night. 

The  Rebels  made  melancholy  a  non-exis- 
tent term  at  New  Haven's  Coliseum  Friday 
with  a  71-67  success  story  over  Naugatuck, 
annexing  the  second  Connecticut  Inter- 
scholastic Athletic  Conference  Class  L  title 
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in  the  school's  10-year  hUtory.  The  largest 
single  crowd  in  CIAC  Finals  history,  6,479, 
was  around  to  see  South  relentlessly  wear 
down  the  scrapping  but  outmanned  Grey- 
hounds to  duplicate  1970's  championship 
achievement  against  East  Catholic. 

South  followed  a  pattern  that  might  as 
well  be  patented:  for  the  fourth  straight 
game,  the  Rebels  took  a  one  point  halftlme 
advantage,  blew  its  opponent  out  In  the 
third  quarter,  and  defensed  Its  victory  away 
in  the  finale. 

That  halftlme  score,  32-31,  got  there  main- 
ly on  center  Ted  Mauro's  and  forward  BlU 
Eller's  yoemen  work  inside.  Both  had  12 
points  in  the  opening  16  minutes,  offsetting 
some  big  rebounding  and  scoring  efforts  by 
Naugatuck's  6-2  Junior  forward  Joe  Healy  (3 
points) . 

KUer,  recipient  of  the  Eddie  ReUly  trophy 
as  Class  L  Most  Valuable  Player,  sparked 
South  to  a  third  period  lead  that  held  up  for 
the  distance.  His  six  third-quarter  points, 
consistent  rebounding,  and  continual  clog- 
ging of  both  defensive  and  offensive  lanes 
pushed  the  Rebels  to  a  46-39  cushion  enter- 
ing Class  L's  1973-74  departure. 

Naugatuck  got  as  close  as  five  points  in 
the  fourth  period,  57-52  around  the  four- 
minute  mark,  but  South's  off-utUlzed  pass- 
ing process  effectively  stalled  any  Naugatuck 
comeback  hopes  for  the  game's  remainder. 

"They  were  only  one  of  three  teams 
(Weaver  and  Xavler)  to  play  us  man-to-man 
all  season,  ReUly  told.  "I  thought  they  might 
try  man-to-man,  but  It  took  us  a  long  time 
to  get  used  to  It.  We  have  always  seen  the 
zone. 

"We  had  eight  or  nine  guys  who  gave  us 
a  good  ballgame.  I  was  really  happy  to  see 
those  eight  or  nine  play  as  much  as  they 
did.  And  defensively,  I  think  that  wore 
Naugatuck  down  near  the  end." 

The  eight's  big  two  were  EUer  and  Mauro, 
who  scored  23  and  12  points  respiectively. 

EUer  also  contributed  12  rebounds,  nudg- 
ing Healy  by  one  in  that  department.  Healy 
led  all  Greyhounds  in  scoring  with  17 
marker,  center  John  Palmer  and  guard  Gary 
Churchill  garnering  11  apiece. 

Naugatuck,  considered  the  Class  L  clnder- 
eUa  team  by  many  via  Its  16-B  record  enter- 
ing Friday's  competition,  did  much  to  cost 
Itself  a  midnight  deadline  with  turnovers. 
The  Greyhounds  committed  15,  while  South 
lost  possession  just  eight  times. 

"No.  I  didn't  think  that  we  played  our 
best  game  tonight,"  losing  mentor  Bob  Sulli- 
van lamented.  "Not  to  take  anything  away 
from  South.  They're  a  great  team." 

Sullivan  seemed  surprised  when  told  that 
only  three  teams.  Including  his,  had  played 
the  Rebels  man-to-man,  "but  I'd  play  man- 
to-man  again  If  we  met.  To  me,  that's  the 
only  way  to  play  defense." 

ReUly  admitted  that  his  Rebels  "played  a 
better  game  against  New  London,  and  South 
Windsor.  But  Naugatuck.  especially  Churchill 
Impressed  me.  They  told  me  that  Churchill 
was  slow — he's  not  slow." 

Thus  South  Catholic  caps  a  clean  Hart- 
ford County  Conference  sweep  for  the  night 
whUe  raising  Its  season -ending  record  to  22-3. 
St.  Paul  of  Bristol  took  home  Class  M  honors 
in  the  evening's  first  contest. 

Material  stats  had  South  trailing  In  re- 
bounds, 38-34,  while  hitting  on  32  of  59 
field  goals  as  compared  to  Naugatuck's  24-55. 

But  the  material  matters  little  today  to 
ReUly  and  his  Rebels,  who  have  filed  away 
in  memory's  posterity  the  fact  that  Warren 
Hardin's  Class  L  reign  was  Just  a  one-year 
stopover. 

Oh,  yes,  ReUly,  who  cautiously  refused 
throughout  the  tournament  to  even  venture 
a  remark  suggesting  that  his  team  might 
be  better  than  its  next  opponent,  appropri- 
ately seemed  to  sum  up  the  night's  full  feel- 
ing: 

"We  are  the  best  team." 
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THE  GREAT  PROTEIN  ROBBERY: 
NO.  22— THE  STUDDS-MAGNUSON 
200-MILE  FISH  BILL 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  fish 
prices  continue  to  rise,  the  fish  stocks 
continue  to  be  depleted  causing  a  never- 
ending  cycle  that  harms  both  the  con- 
sumer and  our  domestic  fishing  industry. 
We  must  begin  now  to  reverse  the  years 
of  neglect  that  have  surrounded  our  com- 
mercial fishing  industry.  The  best  solu- 
tion to  the  rising  fish  prices  caused  by 
dwindling  fish  stocks  is  the  immediate 
enactment  of  the  Studds-Magnuson  200- 
mile  fish  conservation  zone  which  would 
permit  the  United  States  to  regulate  all 
fishing  within  200  miles  of  our  coastline. 

The  United  States  must  also  take  the 
lead  in  developing  and  utilizing  fish  spe- 
cies that  are  not  now  widely  associated 
with  the  dinner  table.  Not  only  must  we 
diversify  our  domestic  fishing  efforts 
but  we  must  improve  our  technological 
ability  to  utilize  more  of  the  flesh — leav- 
ing little  or  no  waste.  For  the  further 
information  of  my  colleagues,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
an  article  from  the  March  25, 1974,  News- 
week magazine  that  addresses  itself  to 
this  very  need: 

Something  Fisht 

As  meat  prices  skyrocket,  both  housewives 
and  food  scientists  are  searching  diligently 
for  new,  nutritive  and  Inexpensive  substi- 
tutes. One  major  prospect:  unusual  varieties 
of  fish,  at  present  often  neglected  because 
of  their  poor,  taste  or  poor  public  Iviage. 
Within  the  next  few  years  it  seems  likely 
that  Americans  wUl  routinely  be  sitting  down 
at  mealtimes  to  such  dishes  as  squid  rlngs^ 
mi  need-carp  patties  and  even  fish-reinforced 
hamburgers  and  hot  dogs. 

Squid  has  long  been  featured  on  the  menus 
of  Oriental  and  Mediterranean  restaurants, 
but  most  Americans  think  of  it  as  a  slithery 
horror  rather  than  a  table  delicacy.  Scien- 
tists say  squid  has  enormous  advantages  as 
a  food:  it  is  boneless,  almost  entirely  edible 
and  a  nearly  pure  source  of  protein. 

One  major  probl^n  Is  the  difficulty  of  pre- 
paring squid  for  the  table.  Gutting  squid  by 
hand  without  breaking  its  delicate  ink  sac 
is  a  tedious  and  prohibitively  expensive  proc- 
ess. Recently,  however,  a  group  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  devised 
equipment — rather  Uke  an  old-style  wringer- 
type  washing  machine — that  performs  the 
task  to  perfection.  "It  simply  eviscerates  the 
squid  and  takes  the  skin  off,  leaving  an  ab- 
solutely white  fillet  that  can  be  used  right 
away,"  explains  Ernest  R.  Parlser,  one  of 
the  project  scientists.  Having  solved  the  me- 
chanical problem,  the  MIT  group  then  de- 
veloped a  number  of  squid  dishes  tailored 
to  the  American  palate.  These  Include  squid 
chowder,  fried  squid  rings  and  a  squid  cock- 
tall  that  is  slmUtu-  to  oysters.  Tasters  rate 
the  dishes  so  highly  that  Parlser  and  his  col- 
leagues are  now  working  on  a  large-scale  pro- 
totype of  their  machine  for  industrial  use. 
And  one  Cape  Cod  businessman  is  negotiat- 
ing with  the  MIT  group  for  the  right  to  build 
some  of  the  machines  to  provide  fodder  for 
a  chain  of  squid-food  restaurants  he  plans 
to  open  in  the  area. 

Another  piece  of  machinery,  developed 
principally  by  the  Japanese,  is  being  used  by 
scientists  of  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
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Service  to  salvage  parts  of  the  flesh  close  to 
the  bones  of  such  species  as  cod  and  haddock, 
and  to  obtain  flesh  from  other  fish  such  as 
carp  and  whiting  that  are  too  small  or  too 
bony  to  fillet  normaUy.  This  machine,  which 
consists  of  a  rotating  drum  with  holes  ;n  It 
and  a  rotating  belt  that  runs  outside  the 
drum.  Is  a  kind  of  icthyological  cotton  gin. 
With  the  application  of  appropriate  pressure, 
the  fish  flesh  is  pressed  through  the  holes  In 
the  drxim,  ending  up  In  minced  form.  whUe 
the  bones  are  left  behind.  The  device  can 
salvage  up  to  15  per  cent  more  flesh  than 
conventional  flsh-filleting  processes  produce. 

Some  of  the  minced  fish  obtained  in  this 
way  Is  already  on  the  market  In  the  form  of 
fish  sticks.  But  because  the  raw  product  often 
has  such  undesirable  characteristics  as  gray- 
ish coloration  and  overly  strong  flavor,  fish- 
eries experts  have  had  to  use  considerable  in- 
genuity to  turn  it  into  acceptable  food.  At 
the  service's  Pacific  Fishery  Products  Tech- 
nology Center  in  Seattle,  for  example,  a  team 
headed  by  David  Mlyauchl  has  developed  a 
number  of  tasty  spreads,  pastes  and  patties, 
using  species  such  as  carp  and  Alaskan  pol- 
lock, which  have  previously  been  regarded  as 
nuisances  by  sport  fishermen.  According  to 
Mlyauchl,  mlnced-fish  products  from  these 
previously  undesirable  species  could  sell  for 
10  to  20  cents  less  per  pound  than  conven- 
tional filleted  fish,  even  though  their  protein 
content  Is  identical. 

Minced  fish  wUl  probably  never  beat  beef, 
but  it  may  Join  it.  Food  technologists  at  the 
Atlantic  Fishery  Products  Technology  Center 
in  Gloucester,  Mass,  have  recently  Incorpo- 
rated minced  fish  Into  hot  dogs  and  ham- 
burgers. So  far  the  "fish  dog"  have  failed  to 
come  up  to  scratch  because  the  moisture 
added  to  the  fish  causes  them  to  shrivel  up 
too  much,  but  hamburgers  of  "beefish"  have 
proved  a  great  hit  among  volunteers  who  have 
tasted  them.  In  one  test,  students  at  Vlrgtola 
Polytechnic  Institute  actually  preferred  ham- 
burgers made  with  25  per  cent  minced  fish  to 
regular  hamburgers — a  finding  that  makes 
VPI  food  scientist  George  J.  Flick  lick  his 
lips.  "People  like  their  hamburgers  to  be 
.meat,  and  we  thought  that  consumers  would 
be  wUllng  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  meat."  he 
noted  last  week.  "Now,  I'm  not  so  sure.  With 
hamburger  at  (1.29  a  pound,  the  consumer 
-Tnay  finally  be  willing  to  accept  a  little  fish 
in  his  beef." 


REPRESENTATIVE  JACK  KEMP  SUP- 
PORTS CONTINUATION  OF  THE 
HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERNAL 
SECURITY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Committees  has  reported 
to  the  floor  a  major  reorganization  of  the 
standing  committees  of  the  House.  The 
recommendations  of  the  select  committee 
will,  of  course,  be  the  subject  of  careful 
consideration  by  Members  before  it  is 
considered  on  the  floor  and  opened  for 
amendment. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  recom- 
mendations in  the  select  committees  Re- 
organization proposal  is  the  abohtion  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Secu- 
rity, which  flrst  as  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  and  subse- 
quently as  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security  has  rendered  valuable 
service  to  the  House  and  to  the  Nation 
for  decades. 
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Hie  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
exists  because  there  1a  a  need  for  It. 
and  there  will  be  a  need  for  It  as  long 
as  this  House  wishes  to  address  the  cru- 
cial questions  surroundlngr  subversion  of 
our  form  of  government.  Yet,  the  pro- 
posal of  the  select  committee  would 
transfer,  in  its  entirety,  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Internal  Security  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  presiun- 
ably  assigning  such  jurisdiction  to  a  sub- 
committee. 

I  oppose  the  select  committee's  pro- 
posal, in  this  regard,  for  several  reasons. 

Pirst,  It  would  sublimate  the  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Security's  responsibilities 
to  a  Committee  which  has  many  other 
Important  responsibilities.  I  think  I  can 
say  for  sure,  that  such  a  transfer  would 
result  In  the  diminution  of  this  body's 
attention  to  problems  of  internal  secu- 
rity. 

Second,  such  a  proposal  implies  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  has  not 
done  an  adequate  job  of  fulfilling  its  re- 
sponsibilities. This,  too.  Is  not  the  case. 
The  committee's  work  is  a  matter  of 
public  record.  Its  annual  report  Is  now 
available  and  shows  the  extent  of  its 
work,  certainly  not  all  of  which  Is  bill- 
related  but  as  certainly  all  of  which  Is 
Important  to  this  House.  In  1973  alone, 
the  coounlttee  investigated  revolutionary 
agitation  In  our  prisons;  attempts  to  in- 
filtrate trade  unions;  the  use  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  USA,  to  defend  Soviet 
antl-Semltlc  policies  of  hate  toward  the 
Jews:  and  other  matters  relating  to 
Communist  theory  and  practice,  particu- 
larly in  the  Soviet  Union,  Red  China,  and 
Chile. 

Third,  there  have  been  several  disturb- 
ing and  distressing  items  in  the  Recou 
of  late  on  the  way  in  which  our  Oovem- 
ment's  Internal  security  and  InteUigence 
gathering  switlvities  are  operating  at  less 
than  full  effectiveness.  Several  Members 
have  proposed  measures  to  redefine  and 
bolster  our  capacity  for  internal  security 
related  Intelligence  gathering.  Undoubt- 
edly. s(Hne  of  these  measiu^s  will  be  In 
legislattve  form.  They  should  certainly  be 
considered  by  the  committee  whose  ex- 
pertise is  outstanding  In  this  fleW.  I  re- 
fer, of  course,  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security. 

Ever  since  the  select  committee's  pro- 
posals were  made  public,  I  have  been 
much  impressed  with  the  widespread 
public  reaction  against  them.  These  are 
not  the  shrill  voices  of  emotional  anti- 
communism.  They  are.  In  the  main,  the 
reasoned  voices  of  Intelligent  debate. 

A  number  of  colunmlsts  and  editors 
have  raised  too  their  voices  and  pens  In 
protest  of  the  select  committee's  pro- 
posals. One  of  the  most  recent  is  a  col- 
im:in  by  Mr.  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
Jr.,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Hearst  News- 
papers. 
The  colimin  follows: 

Watchdog  Committee 
(By  wmiam  BaDdolph  Hearst,  Jr.) 
New  Towc. — Since  truth  consists  of  prov- 
able facts.  It  Is  hardly  surprising  that  stu- 
dents of  Democratic  freedom  keep  coming  up 
with  the  same  two  fundamental  observations. 
One  is  that  liberty  has  more  to  fear  from 
Internal  enemies  than  from  those  outside. 
The  other  is  that  liberty  can  be  maintained 
only  by  keeping  a  constant  protective  vlgU 
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against  the  forces  which  would  like  to  limit 
or  destroy  it. 

The  twin  truisms  have  been  expressed  In 
various  words  by  maay  different  people.  The 
U.S.  pbUoeopher  William  James,  for  example, 
said  that  "the  deadliest  of  enemies  are  not 
foreign  foes;  they  always  dwell  within."  Its 
classic  corollary  Is  credited  to  an  Irish  Judge. 
John  Phllpot  Curan.  who  said  in  a  1780 
speech:  "Eternal  vlgUance  Is  the  price  of 
liberty." 

Now  you  might  think  just  about  everybody 
would  agree  automatically  with  these  prin- 
ciples. After  all,  U.S.  history  is  fuU  of  dis- 
ruptions which  result  whenever  groups  of  our 
own  people  start  believing  that  their  per- 
sonal convictions  are  nxore  Important  than 
the  freedom  of  their  neighbors.  And  It  cer- 
tainly stands  to  reason  that  a  constant,  close 
watch  be  maintained  If  the  subversive  activi- 
ties of  such  groups  are  to  be  kept  at  a  mini- 
mum. 

That's  what  you  might  think.  And  that's 
why  It  seems  Important  today  to  tell  you 
what  Is  being  plotted  In  Congress  by  a  small 
but  wUlful  band  of  lawmakers  who  have 
somewhat  different  Ideas.  The  object  of  their 
plotting  Is  the  House  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee, which  untu  1969  was  titled  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee.  Why  and 
how  they  have  made  It  a  target  confirms  the 
warnings  of  WUllam  James  and  John  Phllpot 
Curan. 

No  agency  of  Congress  has  had  a  more 
stormy  history.  For  more  than  40  years  the 
HUAC — and  now  the  HISC — has  been  ex- 
haustively and  effectively  probing  aU  manner 
of  subversive  activity  in  this  country.  For 
the  same  length  of  time,  significantly,  it  has 
been  strongly  resisted  and  regularly  con- 
demned as  excessive  by  the  usual  loud  chorus 
of  liberals  and  left-wing  Communist  sym- 
pathizers. 

They  accused  the  committee  of  having  a 
pathological  fear  of  Communism,  of  tnaicing 
scarlet  motmtalns  out  of  pale  pink  mole- 
hUls,  of  persecuting  harmless  political 
theorists  and  using  the  tactics  of  a  bully  to 
do  It.  They  soft-pedaled  the  simple  reality  of 
why  the  Communists  and  their  many  subver- 
sive activities  got  so  much  attention. 

The  Communists  and  their  various  off- 
shoots, from  the  labor  agitators  to  organizers 
of  student  violence,  got  most  of  the  commit- 
tee headlines  only  because  such  radicals  of 
the  left  far  outnumbered  such  radicals  of 
the  right  as  members  of  the  KKK,  the  Ger- 
man-American Bund  and  other  neo-Fasclst 
organizations.  Yet  all  of  the  latter  were  as 
thoroughly  explored  as  their  leftist  counter- 
parts, with  the  same  painstaking  documenta- 
tion of  leadership,  InterlUikage,  secret  plans 
and  actual  operations. 

The  only  difference  was  that  the  rightists 
did  not  have  a  claque  of  Influential  sympa- 
thizers to  assail  the  committee  and  disparage 
Its  work. 

These  attacks  have  never  ceased,  nor  are 
they  likely  to  do  so.  The  left  never  lets  up 
on  anything  or  anybody  considered  Injurious 
to  Its  efforts,  nor  do  the  people  who  troop 
along  with  the  Idea  that  It  Is  smarter  to  be 
called  liberal  than  patriotic.  Patriotism,  In- 
deed, Is  widely  considered  a  bad  word  today — 
which  Is  a  tribute  to  the  sinister  appeal 
which  Communism  In  Its  many  guises  has 
for  certain  types  of  politically  and  socially- 
minded  persons. 

In  the  case  of  HUAC,  and  Its  less  clumsily 
named  successor,  the  most  serious  attacks 
have  been  the  many  congressional  attempts 
at  downright  abolition.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence to  Its  foes  In  Congress  that  the  commit- 
tee Is  acclaimed  by  our  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials everywhere  as  an  Invaluable  source  of 
continually  updated  Information  on  radical 
groups  of  all  description,  left  and  right  alike. 
The  committee  must  go. 

Such  has  always  been  the  rallying  cry  of 
Its  determined  enemies  In  Congress.  And  It  la 
being  sounded  again  right  now. 
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Emphasizing  the  pentstence  of  these  peo- 
ple U  Important.  It  was  their  concerted  at- 
tempt  to  abolish  HUAC  which  resulted  In  lu 
1969  name  change.  And   according  to  the 

Washington  newsweekly  Human  Events to 

which  much  of  this  column  Is  Indebted in 

the  92d  Congress  alone  a  total  of  37  resolu- 
tions to  dissolve  the  committee  were  intro- 
duced with  the  backing  of  67  members.  None 
was  acted  upon. 

Having  so  repeatedly  failed  to  torpedo  the 
committee  by  other  means.  Its  congressional 

foes  now  have  Invented  a  new  approach 

and  Its  a  crafty  one.  Largely  unnoticed  by 
the  press.  It  seems  that  the  Ho\ise  Select 
Committee  on  committees  headed  by  liberal 
Missouri  Democrat  Richard  Boiling  has  been 
working  on  a  master  plan  to  reorganize  and 
streamline  such  bodies.  The  plan  now  has 
been  submitted  and  you  can  Imagine  what 
it  Includes. 

Sure  enough,  one  of  the  recommendations 
would  abolish  the  HISC.  this  time  by  trans- 
ferring Its  legislative  jurisdiction  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  Ooliunnlst  Jo- 
seph Alsop,  one  of  the  most  astute  observers 
of  the  Washington  political  scene,  recently 
described  this  grab-bag  committee  as  "a  kind 
of  dumping  ground  for  left-wtag  Democrats 
of  the  more  far-out  type." 

The  aU-lmportant  point  Is  that  If 
the  Boiling  committee  recommendation  U 
adopted.  It  will  almost  certainly  finish  the 
kind  of  vigorous  continuing  probe  of  sub- 
versive activity  for  which  the  HUAC-HISC 
has  been  noted.  Sixteen  of  the  31  Democrats 
on  the  Judiciary  Coounlttee  have  voted 
against  appropriations  for  HISC  In  the  past. 
The  chairmen  of  six  of  Its  seven  subcommit- 
tees have  done  the  same.  You  can  Imagine 
the  zeal  with  which  they  would  continue  the 
HISC  work. 

The  legislative  ploy  aimed  at  klUing  the 
HISC.  furthermore.  Involves  an  equally  de- 
vious method  of  presentation.  The  recom- 
mendation for  atx^tlon  Is  all  but  burled  In 
a  mass  of  other  recommendations  supported 
by  over  2,000  pages  of  testimony  and  analysis. 
The  liberals'  hope  Is  that  many  firm  HISC 
supporters  wUl  go  along  with  the  generaUy 
good  blunderbuss  reorganization  program 
lest  they  be  accused  of  blocking  progress 
toward  a  better  and  more  effective  Congress. 
The  plot  could  work — ^unless  an  en- 
lightened public  and  a  wide-awake  House  of 
Representatives  flag  It  down  before  some  kind 
of  pressure  vote  is  forced  later  In  this  session. 
And  if  the  antl-HISC  minority  bloc  gets  away 
with  the  trickery.  It  wlU  be  another  really 
major  step  In  the  steady  eroding  and  down- 
grading of  national  security  in  recent  years. 
As  noted  by  Human  Events  In  Its  Issue  of 
Marcha: 

"I/ong  before  Watergate,  Sen.  Sam  Ervln 
(D.-N.C),  former  Atty.  Gen.  Ramsey  Clark, 
the  American  ClvU  Liberties  Union,  Sen.  Wil- 
liam Proxmire  (D.-Wls.)  and  Sen.  George 
McOovern  (D.-SJ>.)  were  waging  open  war- 
fare against  wiretapping,  accumulation  of 
data  on  subversives,  police  svirvelllance  of  po- 
tential terrorists  and  other  security  practices. 
"In  the  wake  of  these  campaigns,  FBI 
and  military  snrveUlance  operations,  both 
here  and  abroad,  have  been  drastically  re- 
duced. The  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  has  been  abolished  and  the  adminis- 
tration has  unwisely  eliminated  the  Justice 
Department  Internal  Security  Division. 

"This  has  created  a  'climate  of  freedom' 
for  aU  types  of  subversives.  They  believe  no 
one  is  watching  them  closely — and  their 
natural  tendency  Is  to  go  to  even  greater 
extremes  In  their  efforts  to  undermine  the 
U.8." 

If  you  don't  believe  this,  consider  the  two 
pcdltlcal  kidnappings  featured  In  aU  the 
news  media  during  the  past  few  weeks. 

Many  years  ago  my  father  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing words  In  his  newspaper  colunui: 

"The  American  people  have  been  liberal  to 
the  point  of  lunacy.  We  have  allowed  our 
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patriotic  altars  to  be  polluted  by  dirty  and 
desecrating  hands  ...  by  forces  which  would 
destroy  us  with  their  subversive  teachings. 
And  we  can  hardly  blame  the  alien  and  hos- 
tile agencies  and  influences  for  having  taken 
advantage  of  such  public  laxness  and  in- 
difference." 

In  another  column  Pop  said  this: 

"In  light  of  history  It  would  certainly  seem 
that  liberty  Is  the  most  precious  possession 
of  mankind.  We  Americans  possessing  liberty 
must  exert  the  eternal  vigilance  which  Is 
necessary  to  preserve  It." 

The  House  Internal  Security  Committee 
has  long  since  proven  Its  great  value  as  one 
of  the  most  effective  Instruments  for  govern- 
ment vigilance. 

This  watchdog  committee  must  not  be  lost 
to  us  now — and  you  can  help  save  It  from 
the  destruction  plotted  and  hoped  for  by 
the  BoUIng  committee. 

Write  your  congressman  and  tell  him  how 
you  feel.  Make  It  strong  and  brief  and  do 
it  right  away. 

If  you  don't  know  the  name  of  the  con- 
gressman s\apposedly  representing  you,  call 
the  city  desk  of  this  newspaper  for  the  In- 
formation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  for  this  com- 
mittee has  not  disappeared.  Contrari- 
wise, it  is  as  manifest  today  as  ever. 
Until  that  reason  does  disappear  and 
detente  becomes  more  than  just  a  hol- 
low word  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  Communist  nations,  we  still 
need  this  committee,  and  I  support  its 
continuation. 


CASE  FOR  A  FEDERAL  OIL  AND  GAS 
CORPORA-nON— NO.    13 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  insert  into  the  Recokd  several 
articles  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  March  24,  calling  to  the  pub- 
lic's attention  the  tremendous  growth  of 
offshore  drilling  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  possibility  of  drilling  off  the 
Alaskan  and  Atlantic  coasts. 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
is  scheduled  within  the  month  to  com- 
plete a  preliminary  impact  statement  on 
potential  oil  and  gas  development  off 
the  Atlantic  coast.  Though  its  statement 
may  be  hedged  with  qualifications,  CEQ 
Is  likely  to  give  the  green  light  to  initial 
exploration  of  the  area,  and  at  that 
point,  the  major  oil  companies  will  kick 
off  their  drive  to  control  the  entire  situa- 
tion. 

I  have  substantial  misgivings  about 
the  broad  question  of  developing  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf's  energy  de- 
posits. In  Massachusetts,  for  example, 
the  tourist  and  fishing  industries  might 
well  suffer  harm,  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  comprehensive  study  of  our  Nation's 
energy  needs  and  the  alternatives  for 
satisfying  them,  going  forward  with  any 
one  of  these  options  seems  ill-advised. 

However,  if  the  CEQ  report  is  sym- 
pathetic to  development  and  if  the  Su- 
preme Court  rules  in  its  upcoming  case 
that  the  Federal  Government,  rather 
than  the  individual  States,  shall  retain 
control  over  coastal  waters  beyond  the 
first  3  miles,  then  the  oil  companies 
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ought  to  be  prevented  from  extending 
control  over  the  activity  which  will  take 
place  off  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  Federal 
Oil  and  Gas  Corporation  Act,  which  I 
have  Introduced  with  other  Members  of 
Congress,  Is  designed  to  "head  the  major 
oil  companies  off  at  the  pass,"  and  pro- 
vide for  public  ownership  and  participd- 
tjon  in  energy  development.  The  Corpo- 
ration approach  is  applicable,  though  by 
no  means  limited,  to  the  Atlantic  coast 
situation. 
The  articles  follow: 

The  Offshore  Oit.  Rush 
(By  George  C.  WUson) 

New  OIU.EANS. — Like  homesteaders  rushing 
out  for  virgin  land,  oil  men,  at  President  Nix- 
on's urging,  are  sailing  forth  In  ever  grow- 
ing numbers  these  days  to  work  claims  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

They  are  going  out  for  the  oil  and  gas  that 
lies  under  the  unbroken  land.  So  many  rigs 
are  out  on  the  water  that  the  gulf  in  some 
places  today  looks  Uke  the  staging  area  for  a 
strangely  shaped  Invasion  force — barges  with 
steeple-like  oil  derricks  on  top. 

If  government  and  Industry  geologists  are 
anywhere  near  right,  this  same  invasion 
force  will  be  standing  off  such  East  Coast 
cities  as  Jacksonville,  Baltimore  and  Boston 
within  a  decade,  mining  under  the  sea  for 
oil  and  gas.  Yet  another  fleet  may  dig  into 
the  sea  bottom  under  the  Gulf  of  Alaska. 

The  stepped-up  activity  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  is  Just  the  beginning  of  a  whole  new 
era  in  exploiting  the  resources  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  of  the  United  States.  And 
the  impact — especially  for  the  East  Coast — 
will  confront  Americans  with  a  whole  new 
set  of  difficult  choices  in  their  life-styles  and 
laiidscape.   ^ 

Critics  complain  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  ordering  this  era  Into  being  without 
considering  the  consequences.  One  such 
critic — the  Enviixinmental  Policy  Center,  a 
lobby  group — contends  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration should  file  a  formal  environ- 
mental impact  statement  on  its  policy  deci- 
sion to  lease  out  vast  areas  of  the  ocean  to 
oil  companies. 

"No  one  in  the  federal  government  knows 
what  the  national  interest  is  In  the  coastal 
zone  because  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
reconcile  the  multiple  uses  of  the  ocean  en- 
vironment with  a  view  to  the  long-term  pro- 
ductivity of  the  seas,"  complains  Barbara 
Heller,  an  ocean  resources  specialist  for  the 
Environmental  Policy  Center. 

"If  we  are  really  facing  any  kind  of  short- 
age," she  contends,  "this  argues  in  favor  of 
caution  in  development  rather  than  haste 
while  we  search  for  the  most  efficient  ways  to 
develop,  transport,  refine,  distribute  and  uti- 
lize oil  and  other  energy  resources  for  the 
long  term." 

President  Nixon's  Council  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality — In  theory  bis  chief  adviser  for 
such  decisions  as  accelerating  the  leasing  of 
land  offshore — was  not  consulted  on  the  ad- 
ministration decision  to  Increase  leasing  ten- 
fold, according  to  administration  sources. 

But  such  political  opponents  as  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  (D- 
Wash.)  agree  that  offshore  is  the  best  place  to 
go  for  relief  ot  domestic  oil  shortages.  They 
stress  that  drilling  offshore,  with  today's 
technology,  can  and  will  be  done  with  mini- 
mum risk  to  the  environment. 

Even  though  the  argument  will  not  be 
settled  for  years,  the  rush  to  mine  the  wealth 
of  the  sea  is  on,  with  the  government's  full 
blessing. 

Further  proof  of  this  will  come  here  Thurs- 
day when  the  Interior  Department's  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  will  offer  oil  compa- 
nies the  right  to  drill  for  oil  and  gas  in  920.- 
000  acres  of  sea  bottom  from  3  to  140  miles 
off  the  Louisiana  coast. 

This  acreage  Is  the  biggest  amount  offered 
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In  seven  years  and  further  reverses  the  down- 
ward trend  in  offshore  leasing  which  foUowed 
the  Santa  Barbara  oil  ^111  on  Jan.  28,  1969. 
Mr.  Nixon  gave  the  rationale  for  the  stepped- 
up  effort  In  his  energy  message  of  Jan.  23, 
1974:  "The  undiscovered  oil  and  gas  beneath 
our  Outer  Continental  Shelf  can  provide  a 
significant  portion  of  the  energy  to  make  us 
self-sufficient." 

"Today,"  he  continued,  "I  am  directing  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  increase  the  acre^pe 
leased  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  to  10 
million  acres  beginning  in  1975,  more  than 
tripling  what  had  orglnally  been  planned." 

He  added  that  leases  for  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  of  Alaslca  sea  bottom  would  not  be  of- 
fered until  after  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  finished  a  study  on  what  off- 
shore drilling  would  do  to  those  areas.  But 
several  geologists  Interviewed  said  those  two 
areas  would  have  to  be  opened  up  to  achieve 
the  stated  goal  of  leasing  10  million  acres 
of  promising   oil   and  gas  beds  offshore. 

Ten  million  acres  is  almost  twice  the  total 
area  of  Massachusetts  and  114  times  the  size 
of  Maryland.  Also,  it  is  10  times  the  amount 
of  offshore  territory  leased  last  year  and  el- 
most  100  times  the  114,282  acres  leased  in 
1969 — the  year  of  the  Santa  Barbara  spill. 

"The  oil  industry  doesn't  have  enough 
equipment  to  work  10  million  acres,"  warns 
one  government  geologist.  "We're  really  net 
ready  for  this  big  jump." 

But  the  Cabinet  officer  in  charge  of  the 
program  to  get  that  mtich  offshore  territory 
leased.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers  C. 
B.  Morton,  counters  that  the  effort  must  be 
made — but  perhaps  under  different  airange- 
ments  to  reduce  the  risk  and  concentrate 
available  equipment  on  the  most  productive 
oil  and  gas  beds  under  the  sea. 

"If  you  really  had  to  hang  your  hat  on  an 
increase  in  oil  of  something  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  3  miUion  to  3 ',2  million  barrels  a 
day,"  Morton  said  in  an  interview  in  Wash- 
ington, "and  I'm  not  talking  about  the  Arctic 
now  because  that's  a  delivery  problem,  you're 
looking  at  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  There 
isn't  any  question  in  my  mind  about  it." 

To  maximize  the  chance  of  getting  the 
most  oil  offshore  with  a  minimum  of  protest, 
Morton,  under  what  he  calls  a  "two-tier  sys- 
tem, '  would  like  to  do  more  preparation  of 
the  sharply  expanded   leasing   program. 

Besides  the  technical  evaluations  of  oil 
companies  about  offshore  seabeds,  Morton 
said,  "I  would  like  to  have  the  environ- 
mentalists try  to  draw  some  comparisons 
from  an  environmental  point  of  view.  Where 
is  the  worst  place  from  their  point  of  view? 
It  might  well  be  the  Atlantic.  It  might  be  the 
Gulf  of  Alaska  because  of  climatic  proble.ns 
and  wave  action  and  all  those  things." 

With  such  inputs,  Morton  said,  the  govern- 
ment could  draw  the  boundaries  of  the  most 
desirable  offshore  leasing  areas  and  then  go 
into  the  "second-tier"  step  of  letting  oil  com- 
panies formally  request  the  right  to  drill 
specific  tracts  within  the  selected  area. 

In  the  bidding  process  itself — like  the  one 
coming  up  Thursday  in  New  Orleans — oil 
companies  agree  to  pay  a  bonvis  to  the  fed- 
eral government  for  the  right  to  develop 
specific  tracts  offshore  and  then  give  the  go\- 
ernment  one-sixth  of  the  oil  produced. 

With  the  high  price  of  oil.  bidding  for  this 
offshore  territory  has  reached  unprecedented 
heights.  Last  December  the  federal  govern- 
ment got  $1.49  billion  in  bid  money — called 
bonus  payments — from  oU  companies  for  the 
right  to  drill  for  oil  and  gas  on  485,396  acres 
under  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  off  the  shores  of 
Mississippi.  Alabama  and  Florida.  A  single 
tract  of  5,760  acres  45  miles  southeast  of  Fort 
Walton.  Fla.,  brought  $211,997,600 — a  record 
amount. 

Because  offshore  leasing  brings  billloi^s 
into  the  treasuries  of  federal  and  state  gov- 
ernments, Morton  said,  "a  money-oriented 
program"  has  evolved  rather  than  one  de- 
signed to  manage  the  oil  and  gas  resources 
intelligently. 
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TO  move  "from  a  money-oriented  program 
to  an  oll-orlented  program,"  Morton  said, 
"we've  got  to  consider  the  proposition  of  ex- 
ploration as  sort  of  a  separate  phase  from 
development."  He  said  he  has  not  worlced 
out  the  details,  however,  and  did  not  want 
the  government  itself  to  get  into  the  explora- 
tion business. 

The  oil  industry  does  not  consider  it  prac- 
tical to  separate  exploration  and  production, 
and  is  expected  to  fight  any  such  formal  ad- 
ministration effort.  But  Sen.  Jackson  and 
other  lawmakers  are  putting  pressure  on  the 
administration  to  give  the  government  a 
larger  exploration  role  on  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  and  to  change  the  present  bid- 
ding system. 

Jackson  does  agree  on  the  need  for  stepped- 
up  mlrUng  of  the  sea — declaring  last  Monday 
that  the  Interior  Department  should  make 
"available  for  leasing  by  1985  all  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  lands  favorable  for  oil  and 
gas  development  without  environmental 
damage." 

At  the  1973  level  of  U.S.  consumption  of  6 
billion  barrels  of  oil  and  33  trillion  cubic 
feet  of  gas,  Jackson  said,  the  oil  and  gas 
believed  to  be  under  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  could  supply  the  United  States  with 
those  fuels  for  35  years. 

But  there  is  considerable  disagreement 
over  how  much  oil  and  gas  are  under  those 
offshore  lands.  The  U.S.  coastline  is  12.000 
miles  long,  with  a  continental  shelf — going 
from  the  low  tide  mark  down  to  a  depth  of 
600  feet — of  650,000  square  miles.  It  varies  in 
width — 120  miles  in  the  far  northern  part  of 
the  Atlantic  down  to  20  miles  off  Cape  Hat- 
teras — as  well  as  in  depth  and  richness. 

The  latest  government  estimates  of  the 
total  oil  and  gas  reserves  under  the  sea  were 
released  Friday  In  a  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  study  on  the  impact  of  off- 
shore drilling.  Here  are  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  (USGS) — including  oil  and  gas  al- 
ready extracted — In  the  report  along  with 
those  made  by  the  oil  Industry's  National 
Petroleum  Council  (NPC) : 

Billions  of  barrels 
Offshore  oU:  USGS     NPC 

Gulf  of  Mexico 30-50         19 

Pacific  10-20         17 

Atlantic 10-20  6 

Alaska 30-60         20 

ToUI 80-150  71 

Trillions  cubic  feet 

Offshore  Oas:                                  USGS  NPC 

Gulf  of  Mexico 250-425  220 

Pacific 15-25  25 

Atlantic 65-110  60 

Alaska  170-340  186 

Total 490-900      490 

The  Geological  Survey  estimates  for  the  oil 
and  gas  potential  of  the  Atlantic  seabed  are 
way  under  the  survey's  former  estimates  of 
48  biUlon  barrels  of  oil  and  220  trlUion  cubic 
feet  of  gas. 

Lower  estimates  or  not,  the  combination  of 
President  Nixon's  orders  to  go  after  whatever 
oU  and  gas  does  lie  offshore,  plus  the  high 
prices  Industry  can  now  get  for  it,  assures  no 
slowdown  in  this  new  rush  for  riches  under 
the  sea. 

Boom  Times  in  the  All-Out  Drivx 

roB  OrrsHORx  Ou, 

(By  Blcbard  Harwood) 

Nrw  OU.U1T8,  La.— Carl  Sandberg  wrote 
poetry  a  generation  ago  about  the  heroic 
crudities  of  Industrial  America:  "hog-butcher 
for  the  world,  tool-maker,  stacker  of 
wheat  .  .  .  stormy,  husky,  brawling." 

The  spirit  Uves.  It  buUds  1 ,200  automobiles 
every  hour  of  every  day.  Its  armaments  and 
crops  and  technology  pour  out  to  every  con- 
tinent on  the  globe.  Its  machines  sent  men 
to  the  moon  and  today  they  are  conquering 
the  oceans  for  oil,  profits  and  the  greater 
glory  of  man. 
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Here  on  the  Oulf  Coast  the  oil  Industry 
has  assembled  for  that  conquest  an  armada 
of  ships  and  planes  and  60,000  men.  Already 
they  have  taken  more  than  4  million  acres 
of  the  ocean  floor.  They  have  drilled  more 
than  18,000  wells,  laid  more  than  6,000  miles 
of  pipeline  and  pumped  out  more  than  3  bil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  and  19  trillion  cubic  feet 
of  natural  gas. 

That  is  only  the  beginning.  At  least  60 
million  acres — from  Texas  to  the  Florida 
coastline — await  exploitation  In  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  alone.  Then  the  armadas  will  move 
into  the  Atlantic  and  other  oceans  of  the 
world. 

The  scale  of  the  effort  has  some  qf  the 
flavor  of  a  great  wartime  enterprise,  or  of  the 
mad  rushes  for  land  and  money  that  dot  the 
American  past. 

Millions  of  tons  of  steel  and  concrete  are 
being  consumed.  Shipyards  are  straining  to 
meet  the  demand  for  cargo  vessels,  barges 
and  drilling  rigs.  Mammoth  cranes  and  en- 
gines and  meters  and  exotic  tools  flow  In 
from  industrial  centers  all  across  the  land. 
Helicopters  dart  through  the  sky  on  ferrying 
missions  to  the  1,600  production  platforms 
that  rise  up  from  the  ocean  like  enormous 
mushrooms.  And  there  is  the  constant  flow 
of  men — roustabouts,  pilots,  mechanics,  gang 
pushers,  drillers — from  Arkansas.  Texas,  Mis- 
sissippi, Oklahoma,  Alabama.  Occasslonally 
there  is  a  woman  among  them,  lured,  like 
the  men  and  the  •nultibillion-dollar  corpora- 
tions, by  the  prospect  of  money;  lured,  too, 
by  the  indefinable  air  of  adventure  that  hangs 
^  over  this  enterprise. 

No  one  knows  how  much  wealth  Is  out 
there  in  the  ocean.  No  one  knows  what  the 
ultimate  environmental  effects  of  this  ex- 
ploitation wUl  be.  No  one  knows  what  fed- 
eral policies  ought  to  be  applied  to  protect 
the  public  interest  in  these  undersea  lands 
controlled  by  the  government  in  Washington. 
Still,  the  exploration  and  development  of 
the  gulf  goes  on.  The  oil  companies  are  pour- 
ing billions  of  dollars  into  the  effort,  with 
the  support  of  the  incredible  production  and 
engineering  capacity  of  the  American  indus- 
trial machine.  They  are  hell-bent  on  it.  Ques- 
tions can  wait. 

Out  there  In  the  gulf,  30  miles  off  Grand 
Isle,  the  crews  on  the  "A"  platform  in  the 
West  Delta  73  leasing  block  spend  little  time 
pbllosc^h  Izlng. 

The  crews  have  driven  enormous  steel  pil- 
ings deep  mto  the  ocean  floor  to  provide  a 
foundation  for  the  oU  factory.  They  have 
drUled  85  wells  to  depths  of  more  than  10,000 
feet.  They  have  buUt  on  this  single  ocean  in- 
stallation pumps,  compressors,  generators, 
pipelines,  living  quarters,  a  helicopter  pad. 
And  they  have  built  it  to  withstand  69-foot 
waves  and  hurricane  winds  of  125  miles  per 
hour.  It's  the  size  of  two  or  three  football 
fields  and  It  has  pimiped  more  than  100  mil- 
lion barrels  of  crude  oil  in  the  past  12  years. 
Seven  or  eight  years  from  now  the  oil  will  run 
out,  the  platform  wUl  be  dismantled  and  the 
men  wUl  move  on  further  jut  into  the  ocean 
for  new  adventure,  new  money,  new  con- 
quest. 

"Out  here."  says  Lloyd  Barre,  a  26-year-old 
roxistabout.  "the  atmosphere  Is  better.  I  don't 
have  somebody  standing  over  me  all  the  time, 
like  I  did  on  my  old  Job  at  the  post  office. 
Everything  out  here  Is  hazardous  but  you  get 
used  to  it.  You  got  to  watch  yourself  all  the 
time.  .  .  .  When  I'm  out  there  at  night,  I  can 
Just  hear  by  the  noises  when  something  is 
wrong." 

Harold  Sanders,  a  middle-aged  man  with 
rough  hands  who  has  graduated  in  his  work- 
ing life  from  roustabout  to  field  superinten- 
dent, has  been  living  on  the  ocean  for  12 
years — 1  days  on,  7  days  off. 

"I  like  it  better  than  the  beach,"  he  says, 
and,  like  moat  of  these  men,  launches  into  a 
sUtlstical  poem  on  the  achievement  of  the 
industry. 

They  work  for  Exxon  and  they  are  loyal 
company  men.  They  worry  about  profits  and 
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prices.  They  laiigh  at  environmental  critics 
and  boast  of  the  good  flshmg  off  the  side  of 
the  rigs.  They  are  single-minded.  Their  only 
concern  is  getting  the  last  barrel  of  oil,  the 
last  cubic  foot  of  gas. 

Production  in  the  West  DelU  73  leasing 
block  has  dropped  in  recent  years  from  66,000 
to  23,000  barrels  a  day.  To  keep  it  at  that 
level.  Sanders  is  now  supervising  the  Installa- 
tion of  a  $2.5  mtilion  complex  that  will  pump 
water  into  the  formations  deep  under  the 
ocean  to  increase  the  pressure  that  forces 
up  the  oil.  As  a  side  enterprise,  he  will  build 
a  water  desalting  plant,  fueled  by  the  heat 
from  the  water  pumps. 

The  economics  of  all  this  Is  murky.  The 
oil  companies'  proflt-and-loss  statements  are 
internal  secrets.  They  drill  the  oU,  sell  It  to 
their  own  pipelines  which  sell  It  to  their  own 
refineries,  which  sell  it  to  their  own  market- 
hig  divisions  and  service  stations.  Who  gets 
what  is  unknown. 

Warren  Marshall,  who  runs  all  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  operations  for  Shell  OU,  claims 
that  the  industry  has  invested  more  than 
•13  billion  (exclusive  of  operating  costs)  Into 
the  Gulf  and  is  •6  bUlion  in  the  red.  "We've 
lost  that  much,"  he  says,  "while  the  federal 
government  has  made  |6  bUlion"  in  lease 
and  royalty  payments. 

Perhaps.  But  there  is  no  slowmg  down.  This 
week  the  oil  companies  may  bid  more  than  (2 
billion  for  the  right  to  exploit  an  additional 
1  mUlion  acres  in  the  Gulf.  The  crews  are 
eager.  The  industrial  suppliers,  the  ship- 
yards, the  steel  mills  and  drillers  are  ready. 

Harold  Sanders,  the  rig  superintendent  on 
the  "A"  platform,  is  ready,  too.  He  rubs  his 
hands  and  smiles:  "It'll  be  good.  It'll  be  like 
boom  times  again." 


HERE   TODAY— GONE  TOMORROW? 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1974 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  writing 
in    the   National   Wildlife   Federation's 
magazine  just  published  on  endangered 
species.  Harry  A.  Goodwin  chronicles  the 
current  listing  of  extinct,  endangered, 
and  threatened  species  which  I  believe 
merits  close  reading. 
The  article  follows: 
Hebe  Todat   .   .   ,   Gone  Tomorrow? 
(By  Harry  A.  Goodwin) 

Writing  in  The  New  York  Times  not  long 
ago,  an  envlroimiental  Journalist  complained 
that  "the  facts  concerning  the  endangered 
timber  wolf  have  become  distorted."  The 
number  of  timber  wolves  afoot  in  Minnesota's 
Superior  National  Forest  area  today,  the  writ- 
er emphasized,  could  well  be  double  the  of- 
ficial 1971  state  estimate  of  750  to  800.,  And 
he  called  for  an  effort  to  "curtail  the  wolves' 
number  in  his  (sic)  last  domicile." 

That  same  week,  interestingly  enough,  the 
state  of  Michigan  filed  suit  against  a  cloth- 
ing store  in  I,an8ing  to  stop  the  sale  of  coats 
trinuned  with  wolf  fur.  At  the  same  time, 
state  Attorney  General  Frank  KeUey  warned 
that  the  animal  "Is  on  the  very  edge  of  ex- 
tinction." 

The  two  contradictory  views  of  the  timlser 
wolf  should  surface  almost  simultaneously  is 
not  as  remarkable  as  it  seems.  Indeed,  it  is 
altogether  possible  that  both  views  are  emi- 
nently correct.  For  the  only  generalization 
that  can  safely  be  made  about  the  timber 
wolf  is  that  it  Is  classified  as  an  "endangered 
species"  by  the  UB.  government. 

Far  from  being  peculiar  to  the  timber  wolf, 
such  ambiguity  is  characteristic  of  many 
if  not  most  animals  considered  endangered 
today.  Officially,  the  U.S.  Interior  Depart- 
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ment's  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  designates 
species  In  danger  of  extinction  with  a  list 
published  periodically  in  the  Federal  ■■  Reg- 
ister. From  time  to  time,  the  department  pro- 
vides additional  data  on  these  and  other 
threatened  species  in  a  voluminous  publica- 
cation  known  as  the  "redbook."  Unfortunate- 
ly, this  material  is  plagued  by  a  cloud  of 
semantic   and   statistical   confusion. 

For  example,  the  1966  redbook  was  entitled 
Rare  and  Endangered  Wildlife  of  the  UJS. 
and  the  1973  edition  was  called  Threatened 
Wildlife  of  the  United  States.  The  earlier 
edition  listed  78  "endangered"  si>ecies.  Last 
year's  redbook  listed  188  "threatened"  spe- 
cies. And  the  latest  revision  of  the  official 
list  published  in  the  Federal  Register  con- 
tains 109  "endangered"  species  and  sub- 
species. 

There  are  no  clear-cut  criteria  for  mak- 
ing these  distinctions.  Fortunately,  however, 
the  International  Union  for  the  Conserva- 
tion of  Nature  and  Natural  Resources  (lUCN) 
does  offer  several  working  definitions. 

"Endangered"  species — "In  immediate 
danger  of  extinction." 

"Vulnerable"  or  "threatened"  species — 
"still  abundant  but  depleted  and/or  under 
threat." 

"Rare"  species — one  with  a  small  popula- 
tion that  is  neither  endangered  nor  vulner- 
able, but  is  subject  to  some  risk. 

A  fourth  category,  contained  in  the  latest 
edition  of  the  U.S.  redbook,  embraces  "pe- 
ripheral" sfyecies  as  being  endangered  In  the 
United  States — but  not  in  their  range  as  a 
whole. 

The  record  of  extinction  in  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rico  since  1600  is  down- 
right appalling.  Scientists  can  record  the  dis- 
appearance of  only  two  manunals  and  three 
birds  durmg  the  period  1600-1850.  But  dur- 
ing the  period  1850-1973,  17  mammals.  28 
birds  and  12  fishes  have  been  added  to  that 
necrology. 

These  ominous  trends  are  starkly  docu- 
mented in  the  accompanying  lists  of  extinct, 
endangered  and  threatened  sjiecies  prepared 
by  the  Interior  Department.  Whether  they 
will  ultimately  result  In  the  tragic  situation 
forecast  by  the  maps  on  the  following  pages 
remams  to  be  seen.  But  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain :  the  grim  situation  can  be  reversed  only 
if  those  who  care — hunters  and  preservation- 
ists alike — Jom  together  in  common  cause. 

EXTINCT    species 

Until  the  17th  century,  the  62  animals 
listed  below  flourished  in  the  United  States 
and  Puerto  Rico.  Now,  they  are  extinct — and 
most  disappeared  in  the  20th  century. 

Mammals 

Bat,  Leaf -Nosed,  Monophyllus  f  rater. 

Bighorn,  Badlands,  Ovls  canadensis  audu- 
boni. 

Elk,  Eastern,  Cervus  canadensis  canadensis. 

Elk,  Merrian's,  Cervus  canadensis  merrlami. 

Fox,  Northern  Swift,  Vulpes  velox  hebes. 

Fox.  S.  California  Kit,  Vulpes  macrotis 
macrotls. 

Isolobondon,  Puerto  Rican,  Isoiobodon  por- 
torlcensis. 
'         Mink,  Sea,  Mustela  macrodon. 

Nesophontes,  Puerto  Rican,  Nesophyontes 
edlthae. 

Sea  Cow,  Steller's.  Hydrodamalls  stellerl. 

Vole,  Gull  Island,  MIcrotus  nesophilus. 

Whale,  Atlantic  Gray.  Eschrlcbthlus  gib- 
bosus. 

Wolf.  Buffalo.  Canls  lupus  nubilus. 

Wolf,  Cascade  Mountain,  Canls  lupus 
fuscus. 

Wolf.  Eastern  Red.  Canis  rufus  floridanus. 

Wolf.  Mogollon  Mountain,  Canis  lupus 
mogollonensis. 

Wolf,  S.  Rocky  Mountain,  Canls  lupus 
youngi. 

Wolf,  Texas  gray,  Canis  lupus  monstrabilis. 
Birds 

Akepa,  Oahu,  Loxops  coccinea  rufa. 

Akialoa,  Hawaii,  Hemignathus  obscunis 
obscurus.  List 
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Aklloa,  Lani,  Hemignathus  obscunis  lana- 
iensls. 

Akialoa,  Oahu,  Hemignathus  obscurus  lic- 
tensteinii. 

Alauwahio,  Lanal,  Loxops  maculata  mon- 
tana. 

Amiklhi,  Greater,  Loxc^s  saglttirostris. 

Apapane,    Laysan,    Himatione    sanguinea 
freethii. 

Finch,  Grosbeak,  Psittitostra  kona. 

Hen,  Heath,  Tympanuchus  cupido  cupido. 

Kioea,  Chaetoptlla  angustipluma. 

Koafinch,  Greater,  Pslttirostra  palmeri. 

Kaofinch,  Lesser,  Psittitostra  flaviceps. 

Mamo,  Black,  Drepanls  funerea. 

Mamo,  Hawaii,  Drepanls  paclfica. 

Millerblrd,  Laysan,  Acrocephalus  famlliaris 
famlllarls. 

Nukupuu,    Oahu,    Hemignathus    lucldus 
lucidus. 

OO.  Hawaii,  Moho  nobllls. 

OO,  Molokal,  Moho  bishopl. 

OO,  Oahu,  Moho  apicalls. 

Parakeet,  Carolina,  Conuropsls  carolinensis' 
carollnensis. 

Parakeet,  Louisiana.  Conuropsls  carolinen- 
sis ludovlciana. 

Parakeet.    Mange's,    Aratinga    cheiroptera 
maugel. 

Parrot.  Culebra  P.  R.,  Amazona  vitata  gra- 
cilipes. 

Pigeon,  Passenger,  Ectopistes  migratorius. 

Rail,  Laysan,  Porzanula  palmeri. 

Rail,  Sandwich,  Pennula  sandwlchensis. 

Thrush,  Lanai,  Phaeornis  obscurus  lana- 
lensls. 

Thrush,    Oahu,    Phaeornis    obscurus  oa- 
hensis. 

Ula-Ai-Hawane,  Cirldops  anna. 
Fishes 

Chub,  Thicktall,  GUa  crasslcauda. 

Killifish,  Pahrump  Ranch,  E.  I.  pahrump. 

Pupfish,  Leon  Springs,  Cyprlnodon  bovinus. 

Sculpm,  Utah  Lake,  Cottus  echinatus. 

Sptoedace.  Big  Spring,  Lepidomeda  mol- 
Ilsplnis  pratensls. 

Spinedace,    Pahranagat,    Lepidomeda    al- 
ti  veils. 

Sprlngflsh,  Ash  Meadows,  E.  merrlami. 

Sprlngfish,  Raycraft  Ranch,  Empetrichthys 
latos  concavus. 

Sucker,  Harelip,  Lagochlla  lacera. 

ENDANGERED    SPECIES 

No  less  than  109  mammals,  birds,  fishes, 
reptiles  and  amphibians  are  threatened  with 
extinction  in  the  United  States. 
Mammals 

Bat,    Hawaiian    Hoary,    lasiurus    cinereus 
semotus. 

Bat,  Indiana,  Myotis  sodalls. 

Cougar,  Eastern,  Fells  concolor  cougar. 

Deer,    Columbian    W.    Tailed,    Odocoileus 
Virginian  us  leucurus. 

Deer,  Key,  Odocoileus  virginianus  clavium. 

Ferret,  Black-footed,  Mustela  nigripes. 

Fox,    San    Joaquin    Kit,    Vulpes    macrotls 
mutica. 

Manatee,     Florida,     Trichechus     manatus 
latirostris. 

Mouse,   Salt   Marsh    Harvest,   Reithrodon- 
tomys  raviventrls. 

Panther,  Florida,   F^lls  concolor  coryi. 

Prairie  Dog,  Utah,  Cynomys  parvidens. 

Pronghorn,    Sonoran,    Antilocapra    ameri- 
cans  sonoriensis. 

Rat,  Morro  Bay  Kangaroo,  Dipodomys  heer- 
manni  morroensis. 

Squirrel,    Delmarva    Fox,     Sciurus    nlger 
cinereus. 

Whale,  Blue,'  Balaenoptera  musculus. 

Whale,'  Bowhead,  Balaena  mystaetus. 

Whale,  Finback,'  Balaenoptera  physalus. 

Whale,  Gray,'  Eschrichtius  robustus. 

Whale,   Humpback,'   Megaptera   novaean- 
gllae. 

Whale,  Right,'  Eubalaena  glacialls. 

Whale,  Sei,'  Balaenoptera  borealis. 

Whale,  Sperm.'  Physeter  catadon. 
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Wolf,  Eastern  Timber,  Canis  lupus  lycaon. 

Wolf,   N.   Rocky   MounUln,    Canls    lupus 
irremotous. 

Wolf,  Red,  Canis  rufus. 
Birds 

Akepa,  Hawaii,  Loxops  coccinea  coccinea. 

Akepa,  Maul,  Loxops  coccinea  ochraceu. 

Akialoa,   Kauai,   Hemignathus  procerus. 

Akiapolaau,  Hemignathus  wilsonl. 

Bobwhite,     Masked,     Colinus     virginianus 
rlrigwayl. 

Condor,    California,    Gymnogyps    califor- 
nianus. 

Coot,   Hawaiian,  Fulica   americans  alai. 

Crane,    Mississippi    Sandhill,    Grus    cana- 
densis pulla. 

Crane,  Whooping.  Grus  amerlcana. 

Crow.  Hawaiian,  Corvus  tropicus. 

Creeper,  Molokal,  Loxops  maculate  flam- 
mea. 

Creeper,  Oahu,  Lioxops  maculata  maculata. 

Curlew,  Eskimo,:  Numenixis  borealis. 

Duck,  Hawaiian,  Anas  wyvlUlana. 

Duck,  Laysan,  Anas  laysanensis. 

Duck,  Mexican,  Anas  diazl. 

Eagle,  Southern  Bald,  Haliaeetus  leucoce- 
phalus  leucocephalus. 

Falcon,    Am.    Peregrine,    Falco   peregrinus 
anatum. 

Falcon,  Arctic  Peregrine,  Falco  peregrinus 
tundrius. 

Pmches,    Laysan    and    Nihoa,    Pslttirostra 
can  tans 

GaUinule,   HawaUan,   GalUnuIa   chloropus 
sandvlcensis 

Goose,  Aleutian  Canada,  Branta  canadensis 
leucopareia 

Goose,    Hawaiian    (nene),    Branta    sand- 
vlcensis. 

Hawk,  Hawaiian  (io),  Buteo  solitarlus 

Kite,  Florida  Everglade,  Rosthramus  soci- 
abills  plumbeus 

Honeycreeper,  Crested,  Palmeria  dolel 

Millerblrd,  Nihoa,  Acrocephalus  klngl 

Nukupuus,  Kauai  and  Maul,  Hemignathus 
lucidus 

Oo.  Kauai  (oo  aa).  Moho  braccatus. 

Ou.  Pslttirostra  psittacea. 

PaUla.  Pslttirostra  baiUeui. 

Parrot,  Puerto  Rican,  Amazon  vittata 

Parrotblll,     Maul,    Pseudonestor    xantho- 
phrys 

Pelican,  Brown,  Pelecanus  occidentaUs. 

Petrel,  Hawaiian.  Dark-rumped  Pterodroma 
phaeopyg^a  sandwlchensis. 

Pigeon.  Puerto  Rican  Plain.  Columba  In- 
ornata  wetmorei. 

Prairie  Chicken.  Attwater's  Greater  Tym- 
panuchus  cupido   attwaterl. 

Rail,  California  Clapper,  Rallus  longlrostris 
obsoletus. 

Rati,   Light-footed   Clapper.   Rallus  longl- 
rostris levipes. 

Rail.    Yuma    Clapper,    Rallus    longlrostris 
yumanensis. 

Sparrow,  Cape  Sable,  Ammospiza  mlrabills. 

Sparrow,  Dusky  Seaside,  Ammospiza  nigre- 
scens. 

Sparrow,   Santa  Barbara,  Song  Melospiza 
melodia  graminea. 

Stilt,   Hawaiian,  Himantopus  himantopus 
knudseni. 

Tern,    California    Least,    Sterna    albifrons 
brown  i. 

Thrush,  Large  Kauai,  Phaeornis  obscurus 
myadestlna. 

Tlirush,     Molokal,*     Phaeornis     obscurus 
rutha. 

Thrush,  SmaU  Kauai,  Phaeornis  palmeri. 
Warbler,  Bachman's,  Vermivora  bachmanU. 
Warbler,  Klrtland's,  Oendrcrica  kirtlandlL 
Whip-Poor-WUl,  PJl.,  Caprimulgus  noctl- 
therus. 

Woodpecker,  Ivory-Billed,'  Campepbllue  p. 
principalis. 

Woodpecker,    Red-Cockaded,    Dendrooopofl 
borealis. 
Fishes 
Bonytail,  Pahranagat,  Gila  robusta  JordanL 


'  Listed  as  endangered  on  the  U.S.  World 


'  May  be  extinct 
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Chub,  Humpback,  Olla  cypha. 

Chub,  Mohave,  Olla  slphateles  mohavensls. 

Cisco,  liongjaw,  Coregonus  alpenae. 

Cul-Ul,  Chasmlstes  cujus. 

Dace,  Kendall  Warm  Springs,  Rhlnlchthys 
osculus  thermalls. 

Dace,  Moapa,  Moapa  coriacea. 

Darter,  Fountain,  Etheostoma  fontlcola. 

Darter,  Maryland,  Ktheostoma  sellare. 

Darter,  Okaloosa,  Etheostoma  okaloosae. 

Darter,  Watercress,  Etheostoma  nuchale. 

Gambusla,  Big  Bend,  Gambusla  galgel. 

Gambusla,  Clear  Creek,  Oambusla  hetero- 
chlr. 

Oambusla,  Pecos,  Oambusla  noblUs. 

KilUflsh,  Pahrump,  Empetrlchthys  latos. 

Pike,  Blue,  Stlzostedion  vitreum  glaucum. 

Pupfish,  Comanche  Springs,  Cyprlnodon 
elegans. 

Pupfish,  Devils  Hole,  Cyprlnodon  dlsbolls. 

Pupflsh,  Owens  River,  Cyprlnodon  radlosuR. 

Pupfish,  Tecopa,  Cyprlnodon  nevadensis 
calldae. 

Pupflsh,  Warm  Spring,  Cyprlnodon  neva- 
densis pectoral  is. 

Squawflsh,  Colorado  River,  Ptychochellus 
lucius. 

Stickleback,  Unarmored  Threesplne,  Oas- 
terosteus  aculeatus  wllllamsonl. 

Sturgeon,  Shortnose,  Aclpenser  brevir- 
ostrum. 

Topmlnnow,  Gila,  PoeclUopsis  occldentalis 
occidental  Is. 

Trout,  Arizona  (Apache) ,  Salmo  sp. 

Trout,  Gila,  Salmo  gUae. 

Trout,  Greenback  Cutthroat,  Salmo  dark! 
stomias. 

Trout,  Lahontan  Cutthroat,  Salmo  clarki 
henshawl. 

Trout,  Palute  Cutthroat,  Salmo  clarki 
selenlrls. 

Woundfln,  Plagopterus  argentlsslmus. 
Reptiles  and  Amphibians 

Alligator,  American,  AUlgatcM-  mlsslsslppi- 
eusls. 

Boa,  Puerto  Rlcan,  Eplcrates  Inornatus. 

Lizard,  Blunt-Nosed  Leeward,  Crotaphytus 
sllus. 

Salamander.  Desert  Slender,  Batrachoseps 
arid  us. 

Salamander,  Santa  Cruz  Long-Toed,  Am- 
bystoma  macrodactylum  croceum. 

Salamander,  Texas  Blind,  Typhlomolge 
rathbunl. 

Snake.  San  Francisco  Garter,  Thamnophls 
slrtalls  tetrataenia. 

Toad,  Houston,  Buto  houstonensis. 

THREATXNEO   SPECIES 

Tliough  not  In  Immediate  danger  of  extinc- 
tion, some  species  of  animals  have  been  de- 
pleted or  are  decreasing  at  an  alarming  rate. 
These  species  are  classified  as  "threatened." 
Mammals 

Bat,  Ozark  Big-Eared,  Plecotus  townsendil 
Ingens 

Bat.  Spotted,  Euderma  maculatum. 

Bat,  Virginia  Big-Eared,  Plecotus  town- 
sendil  virginlanus. 

Bear,  Glacier,  Ursus  americanus  emmonsU. 

Bear,  Grizzly,  Ursus  arctos  horrlbllls. 

Bighorn,  Callfomla,  Ovls  canadensis  call- 
fornlana. 

Bighorn.  Peninsular,  Ovls  canadensis  crem- 
nobates. 

Elk.  Tule,  Cervus  nannodes. 

Rat,  Key  Largo  Wood,  Neotoma  florldana 
smalli. 

Seal,  Caribbean  Monk,  Monacbus  tropicalis. 

Seal,  Guadalupe  Pur,  Arctocephalus  phll- 
Ippl  townsendi. 

Seal,  Hawaiian  Monk,  Monachus  schauin- 
slandl. 

Seal,  Ribbon.  Histriophoca  fasciata. 

Sea  Otter,  Southern,  Enhydra  lutris  nereis. 

Squirrel,  Everglades  Fox,  Sciurus  niger 
avlcennla. 

Squirrel.  Kalbab.  Sciurus  kalbabensls. 

Vole,  Beach  Meadow.  Microtus  brewerl. 

Vole,  Block  Island  Meadow,  Microtus  penn- 
sylvanicus  provectus. 

Wolf.  Mexican.  Canis  lupus  balleyL 
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Birds 

Crane,  Florida  Sandhill,  Orua  canadensis 
pratensls. 

Falcon,  Prairie,  Falco  mezlcanus. 
Finch,  Wallowa,  Gray-Crowned  Rosy,  Leu- 
costlcte  tephrocotis  wallowa. 

Goose,  Tule  White-Frontd,  Anser  albltrons 
gambelll. 

Hawk,    P.    R.    Sharp-Shinned,    Acclpiter 
striatus  venator. 

Heron.  Florida  Great  White,  Ardea  o.  occl- 
dentalis. 

Owl,  Newton's  Puerto  Rican  Screech,  Otus 
nuplpes  newtont. 

Owl.  Spotted.  Stirlx  occldentalis. 
Prairie  Chicken,  Lesser,  Tympanuchus  pal- 
lldlcinctus. 

Prairie    Chicken,    Northen    Greater,   Tym- 
panuchus cupido  pinnatus. 

Rail.  California  Black,  Laterallus  jamalcen- 
sis  coturniculus. 

Shearwater,  Newell's  Manx,  Pettlnus  puf- 
flnus  newelll. 

Sparrow,  Elfin  Woods,  Dendroica  angelae. 
Warbler,  Golden-cheeked,  Dendroica  chrj-s- 
oparia. 

Fishes 
Bass.  Roanoke,  Ambloplltes  cavitrons. 
Bass,  Suwannee,  Micropter\is  notius. 
Cavefish,  Czark,  Amblyopsis  rosea. 
Cisco,  Blackfin,  Coregonus  n.  nigrlpinnls. 
Cisco,  Deep  water,  Coregonus  Johannae. 
Dace,  Desert,  Eremichthys  acros. 
Darter,  Niangua,  Etheostoma  nianguae. 
Darter,  Sharphead,  Etheostoma  acuticeps. 
Darter,  Trlspot,  Etheostoma  trlsella. 
Darter,  Tuscumbla,  Etheostoma  tusumbia. 
Gambusla,  San  Marcos,  Gambusla  georgei. 
Grayling,  Arctic,  Thymallus  artlcus. 
Mudmlnnow,  Olympic,  Novumbra  hubbsi. 
Pupflsh,   Nevada,   Cyprlnodon   nevadensis 
mlonectes. 
Sculpin,  Pygmy,  Cottus,  pygmaetis. 
Spinedace,    Little    Colorado,    Lepldomeda 
vittata. 
Sturgeon,  Lake,  Aclpenser  tulvescens. 
Sucker,  Modoc,  Catostomiis  microps. 
Sucker,    White   River,   Catostomus    Clarki 
Intermedius. 

Trout,      Blueback,      Salvelinus      slpinus 
oquassa. 

Trout,  Humboldt  Cutthroat,  Salmo  clarki. 
Trout,  Little  Kern  Golden,  Salmo  aqua- 
bonita  gilberti. 

Trout.  Rio  Grande  Cutthroat,  Salmo  clarki 
virgtnalis. 
Trout,  Sunapee,  Salvelinus  aureolus. 

Reptiles  and  amphibian* 
Crocodile,  American,  Crocodylus  acutus. 
Frog,  Pine  Barrens  Tree,  Hyla  andersoni. 
Frog,  Vegas  Valley  Leopard,  Rana  plpieus 
fisheri. 
Lizard,  St.  Croix  Ground,  Ameiva  polops. 
Salamander,  Jemez  Mountain,  Plethodon 
neomexlcanus. 

Salamander,  Limestone,  Hydromantes  bru- 
nus. 

Salamander,  Shasta,  Hydromantes  shastae. 
Salamander,    Tehachapd    Slender,    Betra- 
choseps  stebbinsi. 

Toad,  Black,  Bufo  exsul. 

Turtle,  Bog,  Clemmys  muhlenbergl. 

Turtle,  Oreen,  Chelonla  mydas. 
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WILLIAM  S.  MAILLIARD 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1974 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  In  pajing  tribute  to  Con. 


gressman  William  S.  Mailliard  who  has 
annoimced  his  resignation  to  accept  a 
post  as  Ambassador  to  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  His  years  of  dedi- 
cation and  distinguished  service  to  his 
constituency,  and  to  the  Nation,  are  a 
testament  to  his  desire  lo  benefit  the 
American  people. 

The  career  of  Bill  Mailliard  is  not, 
however,  confined  to  the  realm  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  As  a  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Navy  during  World  War  n,  he 
was  instrumental  in  American  successes 
in  the  Pacific.  Thte  service  was  acknowl- 
edged when  our  coimtry  awarded  him 
the  Silver  Star,  the  Legion  of  Merit,  and 
the  Bronze  Star.  Following  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war,  he  remained  active  In  the 
Naval  Reserve,  having  achieved  the  rank 
of  rear  admiral. 

Upon  his  election  to  Congress  in  1952. 
Representative  MaiUiard  served  on  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  on  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  he  has  been 
a  strong  supporter  of  mutual  security 
measures,  particularly  foreign  aid.  He 
has  recommended  expanding  the  respon- 
sibilities on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee to  the  extent  of  permitting  the 
proposal  of  long-range  suggestions  on 
foreign  economic  policy  to  the  Congress 
and  executive  departments. 

As  chairman  of  the  Inter-American 
Affairs  Subcommittee,  Congressman 
Mailliard  participated  In  investigations 
of  American  foreign  aid  programs  in 
Latin  America  and  sponsored  legislation 
designed  to  strengthen  congressional 
controls  on  aid  to  International  organ- 
izations. He  has  also  participated  in 
several  International  conferences  involv- 
ing United  States  relations  with  Japan. 
Great  Britain,  Israel,  and  the  Coimcil  of 
Europe. 

Congressman  Mailliard  is  also  largely 
responsible  for  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1970.  This  measure  was  the  first  major 
piece  of  legislation  dealing  with  the 
merchant  marines  to  be  passed  in  over 
30  years.  He  has  also  sponsored  several 
environmental  measures,  specifically, 
legislation  providing  for  the  creation  of 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  and  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Wildlife  Refuge, 

As  the  United  States-Latin  American 
relations  are  In  a  period  of  transition, 
the  selection  of  Bill  Mailliard  to  serve  as 
the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Organization 
of  American  States  is  particularly  ap- 
propriate. I  feel  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  most  fortimate  to  have  a  man  of 
his  caliber  serving  in  this  most  important 
position. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  add  that  I  am  honored  to  know  Bill 
Mailliard  as  a  friend  as  well  as  a  fellow 
Republican  colleague.  In  my  dealings 
with  Bill,  I  have  found  him  a  most  open- 
minded  individual  who  seeks  to  Insure 
that  all  views  are  recognized.  He  stands 
as  one  who  has  never  tried  to  elevate  his 
own  Interests,  nor  has  he  shirked  the 
responsibility  of  asserting  himself  when 
the  situation  so  warranted.  I  wish  Con- 
gressman Mailliard  all  the  best  as 
Ambassador  and  hope  that  his  tenure 
will  be  a  most  fruitful  one. 


RESOLUTION    CHART 


100       MILLIMETERS 

INSTRUCTIONS  Resolution  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  by  a  particular 
film  under  specified  conditions.  Numerals  in  chart  indicate  the  number  of  lines  per  millimeter  in  adjacent 
"T-shaped"   groupings. 

In  microfilming,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  reduction  ratio  and  multiply  the  number  of  lines  in  the 
chart  by  this  value  to  find  the  number  of  lines  recorded  by  the  film.  As  an  aid  in  determining  the  reduction 
ratio,  the  line  above  is  100  millimeters  in  length.  Measuring  this  line  in  the  film  image  and  dividing  the  length 
into    100    gives   the   reduction    ratio.      Example:    the   line  is  20  mm.  long  in  the  film  image,  and   100/20   =    5. 

Examine  "T-shaped"  line  groupings  in  the  film  with  microscope,  and  note  the  number  adjacent  to  finest 
lines  recorded  sharply  and  distinctly.  Multiply  this  number  by  the  reduction  factor  to  obtain  resolving  power 
•  in  lines  per  millimeter.  Example:  7.9  group  of .  lines  is  clearly  recorded  while  lines  in  the  10.0  group  are 
not  distinctly  separated.  Reduction  ratio  is  5,  and  7.9  x  5  ^  39.5  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  satisfacto- 
rily. 10.0  X  5  =:  50  lines  per  millimeter  which  are  not  recorded  satisfactorily.  Under  the  particular  condi- 
tions, maximum  resolution  is  between   39.5    and   50  lines  f>er  millimeter. 

Resolution,  as  measured  on  the  film,  is  a  test  of  the  entire  photographic  system,  including  lens,  exposure, 
processing,  and  other  factors.  These  rarely  utilize  maximum  resolution  of  the  film.  Vibrations  during 
exposure,  lack  of  critical  focus,  and  exposures  yielding  very  dense  negatives  are  to  be  avoided. 


